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United  Su.«        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OE  THE  8l''  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 

nj  America  -    "  .^^ 


National  Capital  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGARET  dHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAl>rE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

frx^xiy   April  21  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
RECORD  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Aleen  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  ceremonies  marking 
the  oacial  opening  of  tie  sesQUicenten- 
nial  celebration  on  theyCapitol  Plaza  on 
April  15.  1950.  \ 

There  being  no  objectioJ^.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Distinguished  guesu  and  fellow  Americans, 
we  are  celebrating  this  year  the  Sesqulcen- 
t«nnlal  ol  the  jcltj  of  Washington  as  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation.  In  partlpilar.  we 
mark  the  anniversary  today  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  oI  the  Federal  City 
which  has  In  time  Wecome  not  only  a  ndbie 
Capita:  befitting  the  Government  of  a  great 
and  free  people,  but  a  symbol  cl  the  hope 
and  strength  of  freedom  to  people  every- 
where In  the  world. 

At  About  the  time  when  the  city  of 
Washington  was  beginning  to  rise  along  the 
edges  of  the  marshes  which  lined  the 
Potomac  River.  Tom  Paine  was  writing  his 
famous  bock.  "Rights  of  Man."  Paine,  who 
said  of  himself  that.  "M^country  Is  the 
world,  and  my  religion  Is  to^  do  good."  had 
come  to  America  penniless  and  self-educated. 
as  he  was  not  the  first  and  by  no  means  the 
last  to  do.  to  one  of  the  great  glories  of  our 
Nation.  . 

In  the  Rights  of  Man.  Tom  Paine  was  seek- 
ing parallels  between  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  French  Revolution  which  our 
land  had  stimulated.  In  argxilng  that  the 
American  revolution  had  broken  the  Ice.  as 
far  as  revolutions  were  concerned,  and  that  it 
was  only  natural  that  revolutions  would 
follow  in  other  places.  Paine  said  this.  "That 
the  probability  Is  a'.ways  tireater  against  a 
thing  beginning  than  of  proceeding  after  it 
had  begun  '  ,     , 

Tom  Paine  was  one  of  the  relatively  few 
people  .-inv^here  In  the  world  in  his  diiy  who 
understood  the  full  sigiuncance  of  the 
American  revolution  He  knew  that  thl«  w.\s 
no  mere  result  of  compla:nts  against  ab- 
sentee government.  He  knew  that  it  was  not 
solelv  the  consequence  of  taxation  without 
representation,  and  that  It  was  not  alone  the 
result  or  dii-atisiaciicn  with  r;.:e  under  the 
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British  crown.  He  recognized  that  the 
changes  which  would  be  wrought  by  the 
revolution  in  the  American  colonies  would 
be  vaster  than  a  change  in  aUeglance  from  a 
foreign  to  a  local  government.  He  under- 
stood that  this  was  a  fundamental  recon- 
struction of  the  purposes  of  government  and 
of  the  society  on  which  that  government  was 
based.  ThU  was  the  revolution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  of  man.  - 

Paine  cotild  toot  really  ha^^e  thought  that 
there  was  much  Improbability  In  the  staging 
of  a  revolution  in  America.    That  revolution 
grew  straight  out  of  'he  developing  character 
of  the  American  people.    Different  action  on 
the  part  of  the  British  parliament  and  lead- 
ers might  possibly  have  changed  the  date  of 
the    American    revolution;    but    at    most   It 
would  have  been  postponed.    The  ^particular 
types  of  people  who  felt  the  call  oX  America 
and  came  to  her  shores,  the  nature  of  the 
boundless  country  to  which  they  emigrated, 
together  demanded  the  right  to  independ- 
ence for  their  colonies,  and  more  particularly 
for   themselves.     They   demanded   the   tUtl- 
mate  dignity  of  freedom.  , 

"The  revolutions  which  formerly  took  place^ 
In  the  world,"  Paine  wrote',  "had  nothing  in 
them  that  interested  the  tmlk  of  mankind. 
They  extended  only  to  a  change  of  persons 
and  measures,  not  of  principles,  and  rose  cr 
feU  among  the  common  transactions  of  the 
moment.     What    we    now   behold    may    net 
be    improperly   called    a   counterrevolution. 
Conquest  and  tyranny,  at  aome  earlier  period, 
dispossessed  man  of  his  righta  and  he  u  now 
recovering  them,  and  as  the  tide  of  human 
aflaira   has   it*   ebb  and   flow   in   directions 
C'^ntrarv  to  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this. 
Government  founded  on  a  moral  theory,  en 
a  svstem  of  universal  peace,  en  the  indefea- 
sible hereditary  rights  of  man.  is  now  revolv- 
ing from  west  to  east— that  Is,  from  Amer- 
ica to  France— "by  a  stronger  Impuise  than 
the  government  of  the  sword  revolved  from 
east  to  west.     It  interests  not  particular  In- 
dividuals   but    nations    m    Its    progress    ar.d 
promises  a  new  era  to  the  human  race.  ' 

Paine  thought  that  it  wa£  mere  difficult 
to  win  freedoms  in  the  hrst  place  than  to 
maintain  them  after  they  were  won.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  Is  the  case.  Party  plat- 
forms are  rarely  kncwn  lor  their  quality  as 
abiding  literature.  But  one  sentence  from 
the  platform  cl  a  political  party  in  1924— it 
was  the  Progressive  Parly  of  Bob  La  FoUette— 
las  t)ecome  a  part  of  our  heritage.  ■Every 
gencraiion."  It  said,  "must  wage  a  new  war 
for  freedom  against  new  forces  which  seek 
through  new  devices  to  enslave  mankind.  ' 

That  has  been  relenUewly  true  in  our  own 
country  It  is  true  today  as  we  face  the  most 
pcwertul  and  aggressive  foe  in  cur  history 
as  a  nation.  If  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolutions  w«re  triumphs  for  the  rights  of 
man  what  the  world  is  oflcred  today  is  the 
couiiterTevolution  ol  tyranny,  and  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  It.  What  is  hidden 
in  the  ve-imcuu  of  a  utcplan  Marxist  world 


of  peace  and  plenty  Is  a  perverted  and  gnaw- 
ing lust  for  imperial  power  which  in  its 
magnitude  of  scope  would  have  made  Caesar 
pale  and  Alexander  tremble. 

The  propagandists  for  this  foe  call  us  war- 
mongers. They  claim  to  be  the  sole  cham- 
pions of  peace,  and  they  maintain  the  largest 
military  machine  In  the  world 

The  propagandists  for  this  foe  claim  to  be 
apostles  of  freedom,  yet  In  their  so-called 
labor  camps  are  more  slaves  than  have  been 
kep^kln  bondage  by  any  nation  at  any  time 
In  \1*  history  of  the  world. 

No  citizen  is  free  from  searches  «nd  sei- 
zures of  the  secret  police  Trial  by  un'm- 
agmed  tortures  take  the  plsce  of  trials  by 
Jury.  There  Is  no  freedom  of  expresj!lon.  no 
freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom  to  worship 
in  one"s  own  way.  no  freedom  of  enterprise. 
no  freedom  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  one's 
labors. 

This  we  know,  and  this  as  free  citizens 
of  a  great  nation,  and  as  leaders  among  the 
forces  of  free  men  throughout  the  world,  we 
can  face,  confldent  In  cur  rightness  and  our 
strength.  But  there  Is  ancthw  foe  of  our 
freedoms,  no  less  lu*idloUE.  no  less  danger- 
ous.   And  this  lies  within  ourselves. 

The  sharpest  threats  to  the  freedoms  which 
we  enjoy  here  in  America  have  come,  up  to 
now.  not  from  outside  sources,  but  from 
within.  And  It  is  often  precisely  when  we 
are  threatened  with  a  lo«  of  cur  fre-'doms 
from  the  outside  that  we  hear  voices  among 
Us  demanding  that  we  cede  away  some  of  our 
freedom  here  at  home  In  order  to  protect 
ourselves  from  this  outside  threat  And 
these  same  forces  which  would  abridge  our 
freedoms  sow  rumors  and  stispicioa  among 

U£.    . 

The  plal3  truth  is  that  our  freedom  is  fur 
sword.  Ours  Is  an  tmperfect  freedom,  ttut 
vear  by  year,  e?neration  by  generation  we 
have  tempered' it  and  made  It  stron*.  pol- 
ished the  dark  places  to  make  them  glisten 
like  a  beacon. 

Being  human,  we  n.ak^mistakes  as  peo- 
ple as  a  gcvernment,  as  a  riitlou.  But  if 
we  now  diminish,  abridge,  and  reduce  this 
precious  "heritage  of  right*  and  freedoms  we 
shall  have  made  a  mistai^e  fatal  to  the  rest 
of  our  freedoms,  and.  In  the  end.  to  our 
existence  as  a  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  we  must  extend  our 
rfhts  and  freedoms,  we  must  perfect  our  own 
de^mocracy  here  at  home,  we  must  vigorously 
seek  the  means  of  equal  freedom  for  all  the 
^•c-ld-s  peoples  We  nnist  see  that  our  own 
Revolution  ftilfllls  the  prophesy  of  Tom 
Paine,  that  It  truly  brings  a  "new  era  to  the 
human  race." 

In  times  stich  as  these  there  Is  usually  a 
troubling  and  pernicious  threat  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  to  hold  our  own 
Ideas  unpopular  though  they  may  be.  Tom 
Paine  was  one  of  the  real  moldera  of  the 
thought  of  our  infant  nation,  although  he 
was  regarded  by  many  then  as  peculiar  and 
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unrw^pectuble.  perhaps  even  d*ng*rou».  To- 
day he  mKht  be  «harfted  vixti  betng,»ubTer- 
^Ve.  Co  those  who  ml^ht  so  regard  Stin  now 
It  la  well  to  recall  that  Paine  wnit«  that  In 
his  day — and  U  abotild  be  ^v^inted  put  that 
he  was  talking  ab<.^ut  Europeiin  govern- 
ment*—•*we  still  And  the  freedv  ,hand  of 
.government  thrusttuj!  it^lf  Into  every  cor- 
ner and  crevice  of  Industry  and  grasping  the 
apoll  o{  the  multitude  "  We  ran  hear  those 
Wntlnnenta  still  echoed  frequently  by  highly 
te'ipectable  p^ple 

There  Is  a  clear  danger  In  attempting  to 

.halt  the  give  and  take  of  Ideas,  for  it  is  here 

In  the  realm  of  reason,  and  hy  the  test  of 

morality  that  we  shall  truly  and  finally  win 

or  lose  the  battle  which  Is  before  *is. 

Those  who  seek  to  restrict  Ideas  are  those 
who  have  no  real  confidence  In  America.  Its 
people,  and  lt&  Institutions 

■Those  who  deny  freedom  to  ethers.""  said 
Abrah£.m  Linct>ln.  ""deserve  It  not  for  them- 
selves, and.  under  a  Jtist  God.  cannot  long 
retain  It  "" 

In  the  150  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the- seat  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
city  of  Washington  we  have  aeen  our  Nation 
grow  In  sire  and  In  might.unt'il  now  It  stands 
at  tl»  very  forefront  of  all  free  and  demo- 
cntle  nations  We  have  seen  this  city  grow 
out  of  ttie  marshes  to  become  one  of  the 
most  magrtflceni  cities  of  the  world.  This 
hM  been  acconapllabed  In  part  because  of  a 
»lforou»  and  growing  pojtulatlon.  partly  be- 
cause of  a  wealth  of  readily  available  re- 
sources But  Just  as  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  Itito  Mation  juid  Its  power  artd 
position  In  the  world  has  been  the  insistence 
on  freedom  which  has  welled  up  from  the 
hearts  cf  eve'ry  generation  of  Americans 
Our  generation  will  meet  all  challenges  to 
Its  freedom,  as  |>ast  generations  have  done. 
We  shall  work  and  pray  to  the  end  that  we 
^all  delivers©  our  children  not  only  a  free 
nation  but  a  free  world 


The  Fair  Deal  in  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmD  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   'legislative  day  of 
WedTiesday.  March  29',  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr.  Presideot.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^ve  pnr^ted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address 
entitled  "The  Pair  Deal  in  Virginlar' de- 
livered at  Richmond.  Va  .  on  April  18. 
1950,  by  the  distingtiished "junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesou  iMr.  Humphrey), 
one  of  the  outstanding  and  most  con- 
sist^? liberals  of  the  countn.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to-be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:         ' 

I  want  to  expreaa  to  you  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  visit  yoxir  State — ■ 
the  birthplace  of  democracy — and  to  meet 
With  you  here  In  Richmond.  I  know  that 
frequently  it  Is  difficult  for  those  of  you  who 
live  In  Virginia  to  realize  with  bow  much 
awe  and  respect  those  of  us  from  other  sec- 
tions of  America  look  upon  your  native 
State.  I  well  remember  my  school  day*  as 
a  youngster  in  a  amall  town  in  S-juth  Da- 
kou.  reading  about  Monticello  and  Vft. 
Vernon,  and  studying  the  lives  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  James  lAadlson,  George  llason. 
Patrick  Benry.  and  the  mai.y  other  Ulus- 
trtous  f^gii.-es  In  American  history  I  re- 
member my  sisters  and  my  brother  and  my- 
self talking  about  ihc»e  early  days  and  atMut 


the  great  State  of  Virglni.-*  with  my  father. 
Later,  as  n  young  man  In  Minnesota  and  as 
a  st\ident  and  a  teacher  of  polltlciil  science 
at  the  university  there,  the  picture  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  birthplace  of  Presidents  took 
shape  mo^  clearly.  During  my' first  visit  to 
WiiAhlngton  not  so  many  years  .ikjo.  I  re- 
member that  In  my  mind  I  looked  forward  as  \ 
mvtch  to  visiting  Virginia— the  cradle  ofgreat 
American  trafl^llon-^-as  I  did  toVvtsUlng  our 
Nation's  capltol.     * 

In  many<'ways.  therefore.  It  is  with  deep 
sincerity  that  I  say  how  pleased  I  am  to.  be 
with  you  tonight  and  to  talk  with  you  about 
afTalrs  of  state — problems  of  our  democracy. 
I  uas  invited  here  tonight  to  participate 
In  a  debate  with  your  senior  Senator.  I  wel- 
comed that  opportunity  and  a«cepted  that 
Invitation,  because  I  realized,  that  whatever" 
differences  of  political ,  philosophy  we  m^y 
have,  and  whatever  differences  we  niay  hate 
about  our  interpretation  of  current  trends, 
all  of  us  sjiare  a  common  belief  In  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  m  the  importance  of  free 
discussion  to  our  demccr-^tlc  way  of  life. 
One  cf  the  most  essential  purts  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  is  a  respect  for  differences  of 
opinion  honestly  held,  and  a  recognition  that 
a  society  without  these  differences  of  opln- 
Icn  Is  not  a  free  society. 

I  also  accepted  the  Invitation  to  debate 
here  In  Richmond.  Va..  because  I  \*-as  con- 
scious of  the  vital  hlctorlcal  role  which  the 
public  debate  has  had  here  In  your  own 
State  and  In  the  early  development  of  our 
country.  I  need  merely  to  mention  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  to  Illustrate  that  role. 

I  assume  that  the  officers  of  the  Virginia 
Commonwealth  League  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  affiliated  organizations  sponsor- 
ing this  meeting  Invited  me  here  because 
I  had  the  occasion  In  recent  months  to  make 
clear  and  public  my  opposition  to  some  of  the 
activities  of  your  senior  Senator.  Most  par- 
ticularly. I  took  Issue  with  the  activities  of  a 
ccmmlttee  of  which  he  Is  chairman.  It  is 
the  merits  of  my  proposal  to  abolish  that 
committee  which  was  assigned  as  the  topic 
of  this  evenlng"s  discussion. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  found  it  Impossible  to  be  here 
tonight,  and  to  accept  your  invitation.  I 
do  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  It  would 
not  be  proper  or  courteous  for  me  to  debate 
that  question  In  his  absence,  I  do  hope 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
soon. 

In  the  spirit  of  free  discussion,  however. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss, 
what  I  insider  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant new  developments  In  our  American  po- 
litical  scene.  I  refer  to  the  growing  partici- 
pation of  people  in  politics. 

At  the  outset,  before  I  begin  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  say.  let  me  make  very  clear 
what  I  do  not  intend  to  say.  If  your  Vir- 
ginia newspapers  quote  no  other  portion  of 
my  remarks  tonight-.  I  hope  they  will  quote 
me  to  the  Jollowlng  effect: 

X.am  npt  gottw;  to  dlscu.ss  your  State  and 
loc^^icmurs  IrAsplte  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Minnesota 
are  both  States  witk  approximately  3.000  OOO 
population,  and  witn  the  same  proportion  of 
rural  and  urban  population,  and  with  many 
of  the  same  problems.  I  fully  appreciate  that 
It  Is  impossible  for  me,  a  citizen  uf  Minnesota 
and  a  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  here  In  Virginia  and  In 
Richmond  how  you  ought  to  run  your  gov- 
ernment affairs.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
so.  I  know  that  you.  the  people  of  Virginia. 
are  fully  able  to  make  whatever  changes  may 
be  necessary  in  your  own  way.  In  your  own 
time,  and  In  accordance  with  your  own  Judg- 
ment. 

We  In  America  have  passed  through  a  very 
Interesting  period  In  our  political  history. 
There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  it  was 
possible  for  an  American  citizen  to  live  his 
life,  with  but  few  exceptions,  relatively  free 
from  direct  contact  and  association  with  his 


Government.     Ours   was   a   simple   society. 
Yes.   we  paid   taxes,   but   not   too  much   of 

that. 

Affairs  of  government  therefore  Were  fre- 
quently and  in  many  States  a-concer\of  the 
few.  In  the  early  days  It  was  the  coha^n 
of  those  who  owned  property.  In  the  lattr 
days  It  was  the  concern  of  those  who  hacT 
business  interest  to  advance  through  p^r- 
tlclpation  In  government.  Let  us  not  iotaet 
that  not  too  many  years  ago.  only  those  v.-W 
owned  property  and  *ere  considered  men 
of  means  had  the  legal  right  to  vote.  There 
are  only  u  few  States  In  our  Nation  today  who 
i\ave  any  remnants  of  those  undemocratic 
and  aristocratic  pr%ptices  left.  And  even  In 
those  States,  certainly  in  your, own  State,  the 
poll-tax  V  requirement  Is  on  the  road  to 
oblivion.  ^     , 

It    was.    therefore,    quite    tinderstandable 
that  with  only  the  few  partlclpating'ln  the 
political  process,  only  the  few  were  cared  for 
.through  the  political  process.  .  ■ 

'  Here  Is'  one  jpf  the  greatest  problems  our 
democracy  had- to  t.ace.  Democracy  Is  based 
on  the  principle  of 'majority  riile.  The  great 
tea^ers^of  tiemocracy  have  taught  us  that 
the^judg^ent' of  the  m?iJority  of  the  people 
is  a  far  better  Judgment  to  follow  than  the 
Judgment  of  any  j^ingle  minority,  whether 
It  be  the  few  whp  owiv  prOf>erty  or  the  few 
who  control -wealth.  They  had  that  faith, 
because  democracy  to  them  n^eanj;;  participa- 
tion hy  all  the  people  In  the  polftlcal'-proc^- 
ess.  And  the  political  process  to  them  meant 
that  the  people  would  rule  thrpugli  thejr 
votes,  after  becoming  Informed  d!nd  VntelFt- 
gent  through  debate  and  discussion'  and  a 
free  expression  of  their  *Iews. 

The  development  of  American  history^ 
since  that  early  day  has  been  oile  of  bfoaden- 
Ing  and  extending  democracy.  It  has  b^n 
a  continuous  striving  to  attiUn  thaugoal  so 
beautifully  described  by  Abraham  Lincoini! 
when  he  said  that  ours  was  to  fae  a  "'govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  It  was  striving  to  make  a  pO> 
llflcal  reality  out  of  the  Immortal  Idea  cre'- 
ated  and  championed  by  that  noble  Virginian 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  Inalienable  rights." 

That  tradition  of  human  equality,  of  hu- 
man brotherhood,  and  of  Increasing  democ- 
racy has  been  championed  In  the  twentieth 
century  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Tru- 
man. It  Is  receiving  Its  greatest  expression 
today  In  the  f)rogiam  and  political  life  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 

This,  my  friends,  explains  the  Intensity 
of  the  opposition  faced  by  the  Fair  Deal  and 
the  New  Deal.  The  people  are  beginning  to 
express  themselves  and  as  they  express  them- 
selves the  few  and  the  privileged  who  have 
looked  upon  political  activity  and  politics  as 
their  business  and  only  their  business  are 
flKhtlng  to  maintain  their  pow^er  and  posi- 
tions of  privilege. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  programs 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Dieal  have 
helped  business.  Profits  are  at  the  highest 
level  that  they  have  ever  been  In  the  Nation's 
history.  The  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal 
have  been  good  to  them  at  the  same  time  as 
those  programs  have  provided  for  our  wel- 
fare— yours  and  mine — and  the  millions  of 
American  farmers,  workers,  and  small-busi- 
ness men. 

There  Is  only  one  logical  reason  for  their 
opposition  and  their  bitter  hostility  to  the 
New  Deal  and  to  the  Fair  Deal.  It  Is  their 
reallzitlon  that  with  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  they  no  longer  make  the  decisions; 
It  Is  the  people  who  make  the  decisions. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  good  constantly  to  re- 
evaluate the  principles  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal  and  subject  that  program  to 
criticism  and  constant  det>ate.  I  would  per- 
sonally far  i>refer  to  discuss  the  Issues  repre- 
sented  by   the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal 
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rather  than  the  slogans  which  the  opposition 
has  seen  fit  to  repeat.  But,  I  am  prepared  to 
ducuss  the  slogans,  too. 

I  was  amused  recently  to  read  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  that  Governor  De*ey 
delivered  a  lecture  at  Princeton  UnlvprFlty 
in  which  he  said  that  It  must  have  been 
some  clumsy  Republican  who  first  used  the 
slogan  of  tlie  "welfare  state"  to  label  the 
Truman  adminlstraticn.  You  and  I  know, 
of  course,  that  it  Is  not  only  the  Republicans 
who  have  used  that  label,  but  a  great  many 
who  call  themselves  Democrats  and  who  use 
that  title  behind  which  to  hide  their  Dixie- 
crat  and  Republican  Ideologies. 

In  the  election  of  1948  the  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Party  faced  the  op- 
position no',  only  of  the  Republican  Party 
but  also  of  the  so-called  Dixiecrat  Party  and 
its  aliles,  many  of  whom  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  call  themselves  Dixiecrats.  That 
Republican  Dixiecrat  coalition  failed  In  1848 
to  Uke  away  from  th"  American  people  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal, 
and  they  will  fail  atain. 

You  in  Virginia  knew  what  I  mean.  All 
around  you  you  see  the  signs  of  a  well-hiid 
plan  to  combine  tbe  Republican  and  DUle- 
crat  Parties  Into  a  seceret  alliance  to  defeat 
the  national  Democratic  administration 
and  place  m  power  a  program  and  philosophy 
which  would  overthrow  the  principles  of  the 
Fair  Deal  and  the  New  Deal,  which  we  and 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  believe 
In  and  voted  to  support. 

For  many  years  now  those  of  \is  who  call 
ourselves  llber?.ls  or  N?w  Dealers  or  Fair 
Dealers  have  been  accused  of  trying  to  change 
our  -forni  of  government  and  cur  form  of 
society.  =ptir  criticsi-say  we  are  trying  to 
create  a  welfare  sta^te  or  a  Socialist  state. 
3n  nxV  opinion  the  uSe  of  these  slogans  is  an 
attempt  to  confuse  the  issues  and  to  escape 
'facing  th,e  Issues.  It  Is  a^  attempt  to 
frighten  the  American  people~"with  words  by 
repeating  these  words  ovv  and  over  again. 
';'  rwoul-^  not  denythat  'tbere  is  some  merit 
'■  to  the  Republican  claim  that  the  Fair  Deal 
'  prrgram,  seeks  the  welfare  state  as  an  ob- 
jective. The  welfare  state  Is  a -legitimate 
oblective — one  that  Is  perfectly  consistent 
with  cur  traditions  and  with  the  ctirrent 
wishes  cf  the  American  people.  A  sute 
whlch'ls  devoted  to  the  welfurc  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  state  which  looks  upon  man  and  his 
welfare  as  an  end  In  -Itself,  is  one  I  support- 
and  urge  you  tq^support. 

The  IJnlted  States  began  as  a  welfare  state 
when  its  Constitution  charged  the  Gpvern- 
ment  with  the  responsiblliy  of  the  general 
welfare  of  Its  people.  In  a  sense  this  was 
one  of  the  great  dlSerences  between  this 
new  country  which  was  b  >rn  and  the  tired 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Prom  that  day  until  this  day  the  history 
of  the  American  development  has  been  a 
history  cf  providing  greater  welfare  for  its 
people. 

As  early  as  1806  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  President  of  the  United  States, 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  donation  of 
lands  for  a  National  Establishment  for  Edu- 
cation. It  Is  fair  to  characterize  thU  step 
as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Government 
subsidy,  since  land  was  a  financial  asset. 
The  use  of  land  during  that  early  period 
played  an  Import.-vnt  role  In  developing  the 
concept  of  Government  subsidies  O^tr  Gov- 
ernment eventually  granted  250.0C0.0C0  acres 
of  land  for  variotis  welfare  purposes:  for 
education:  for  wagon  roads  so  that  everyone, 
not  only  the  rich,  could  travel  easily:  for 
canals  and  levees;  for  public  buUdmgs;  for 
railroads. 

Let  us  not  forcet  too  the  significant  role 
played  bv  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  In  de- 
veloping cur  Nation  and  In  bringing  It  to 
a  position  of  power  and  responslbilitv  in 
the  world.  For  those  who  were  not  smeSO 
make  an  adpqupte  living  in  the  ln*a»«fi.il 
areas  ci  the  East.  Congress  gave  away  vast 
areas  of  public  lands  to  Individual  families. 


Today  the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
gives  land  grants.  The  modem  expression 
of  that  program,  however.  Is  legislation  In 
behalf  of  unemployment  Insurance  and  social 
security.  Today  the  method  of  payment  la 
changed.  But  land  or  money,  income-pro- 
ducing , property,  or  Income,  there  Is  no 
change  in  w^lnclple^ 

To  provldK4i^nclal  asslrtance  for  welfare 
protrranfis  has  always  been  a  part  of  .America's 
tradition.  Furthermore,  I  issue  the  challenge 
tonight  that  It  Is  an  American  tradition 
which  eveni  the  opponents  of  the  welfare 
state  want  to  preserve.  The  only  qiiestion 
which  remains  an  Lssue  Is  the  question  of 
"whose  welfare." 

As  early  as  1791  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alexander  Hamilton — the  symbol  of  con- 
servatism—made a  plea  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  Federal  subsidies  to 
manufacturer?;. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  Goverrment  gave  to  the  railroads  a 
total  of   n9.C00.000  acres  of  land. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export- Import 
Bank  assists  private  industry  financially.  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  Guy  Gabrielson.  himself  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  reaction  in 
America  and  sjiokesman  for  the  Republican 
Party,  is  In  favor  of  continuing  that  form  of 
Government  subsidy  since  the  Carthage 
Hydrocol  Corp..  which  he  heads,  has 
received  the  total  of  more  than  H8.000.000 
in  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

In  tMB  connection  I  have  one  further  ob- 
servation to  make.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  P'»t  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. In  our  committee  is  a  bill  to  raise 
pcstal  rates.  The  same  magazine  and  news- 
paper publishers  who  daily  attack  the  Fair 
Deal  as  a  welfare  state  and  oppose  Govern- 
ment subsidies  for  the  American  people  are 
daily  in  my  office  and  before  our  ccmmlitce. 
Insisting  the  Governme^nt  postal  subsidy  to 
their  business  be  mraintained.  Last  year  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  of  Amer- 
ica received  a  subsidy  upward  of  $200,000,000. 
Many  of  these  Government  su'osldles  to 
business  are  desirable.  But  if  they  are  de- 
sirable to  help  promts,  they  are  desirable  to 
help' people. 

These  of  us  who  would  advance  proposals 
for  w«lfai-e  legislation  do  so  because  we  are 
'striving  for  a  more  perfect  democracy  in 
which  tB'e  American  pecpl::  through  their 
Governn>ent>can  build  a  constantly  improv- 
ing sccietv. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  1854.  "The  pur- 
pose of  government  15  to  do  for  the  people 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  or 
cajinot  do  So  well  for  themselves."  That  is 
philosophy  which  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  represent  and  which  I  today  rep- 
resent. 

What  we  strive  for  can  best  be  put  In 
the  p&rase  "'cccr^ecnic  democracy."  That 
phrase  means  "a  sfs:ern  which  preserves  the 
political  fabric  cf" democracy  and  the  free- 
doms traditionally  ass(Srlate^  with  It  at  the 
same  time  as  It  searches  for  incn^sed  .eco- 
nomic freedoms."  '  ■  :«  «>  ] 
A  wise  fensn  once  said,  'Tiungry  stcteachtf' 
do  not  make  good  political  advisers."  It  lif 
our  objective  t6  use  the  great  weaHh.  the 
greater  resources,  and  the  gjpeat  genius  which 
is  ours  toward  strengthening  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  free  from  economic  insecu- 
rltv. 

We  are  moving  Into  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  centtiry.  a  century  Which  has  seen 
America "s  productive  strength  grew  beyond 
the  dreams  of  even  the  most  visionary  of  ctir 
national  founders.  Today  we  have  the  natu^ 
ral  resources  and  the  technical  knowledge  to 
onen  up  a  new  vista.  President  Truman's  re- 
cent messages  to  Congress  have  dempntrated 
the  possibilities  that  are  open  to  tix.  Merely 
by  continuing  our  past  rate  of  growth  we  can 
within  five  years  Increase  in  production  30 
percent,   which  would  mean  Increasing  the 


average  family  Income  by  about  $1,000  a  year. 
Within  our  grasp  in  the  next  50  years  we  can 
treble  today's  standard  of  llviiig  which  would 
mean  average  family  Incomes  of  $12,000  a 
year. 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
In  the  world's  history  to  establish  a  society  in 
which  every  family  can  ha  e  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  and  in  whlehJj^xury  llvl:-g  will 
be  available  to  an  IncreaslneTTOThber  of  our 
citizens.  It  can  be  a  society  In  which  all 
have  enough  without  unduly  limiting  the  re- 
wards available  for  the  more  Industrious  and 
the  more  able. 

Yet   Rs  these  possibilities  come  to  mind,- 
there  also  comes  to  mind  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  otir  society 

In  the  not  too  distant  past"  opportunity 
was  open  to  all.  If  a  man  was  willing  to 
make  the  effort  he  could  have  the  richest 
lar.d  and  the  richest  resources  for  the  asking. 
Ti-day  millions  cf  families  are  dependent  on 
jolis  that  may  disappear  tomorrow  with  no 
others  available.  Millions  of  families  live  on 
tiny  worn-out  farms  eking  out  a  bare  sub- 
EiLtence.  Many  of  them  live  right  h?re  In 
Virginia. 

In  this  the  land  of  plenty— in  this  the  cen- 
tijry  of  progress — we  in  America  still  have  al- 
most lO.COCCOO  famUlcs.  or  about  one  quarter 
oi  our  population,  uying  to  get  along  on  less 
than  42.000  a  year.  Many  of  them  live  right 
here  in  Virginia. 

Here  is  liie  crisis  we  face.  Here  Js  why  we 
need  a  Fair  Deal  program  working  toward  an 
Increasing  welfare  program  working  toward 
greater  economic  democracy. 

Tliere  are  some  who  feel  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  which  Is  before  our  eyes 
cannot  be  achieved  without  sacrificing  the 
free  enterprise  system — and  they  prefer  the 
free  enterprise   system. 

They  are  of  little  faith.  ,1  believe  in  the 
free-euterprl£e  system — I  am  not  a  Socialist. 
No  other  system  could  have  made  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  In  the  past  150  yeart  But 
the  free-enterprise  system  in  America  as  we 
have  setn  it  has  always  been  one  receiving 
encouragement,  stimulation,  and  protection 
from  Government  activity — from  Govern- 
ment welfare  programs. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  protective  tariff, 
the  darling  of  big  business  for  so  many  years, 
was  one. of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
governmental  interference  In  bthalf  of 
buslnesf. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  m  America  Is  not  social  security,  min- 
imum. w^c:e.  aid  to  education,  rural  electrical 
programs,  and  the  like.  The  greatest  threat 
to  free  enterprise  in  America  is  growing 
monopoly  in  America. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  an  unbalanced  budget  spells  the 
end  cf  free  enterprise  in  America.  That  Is 
nonsense.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  thff^Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
cently reppned  to  Congress  another  half  a 
dozen  Industries  which  are  dominated  by 
4  to  6  ccifcpanies  making  a  total  of  19  highly 
concentrated  industries  out  of  26  studied. 
^  'I  am  m6re xroncerned  that  3  companies  con- 
trol 95.3  percent  of  the  tin  cans  and  other 
tinware  industry:  thnt  three  companies  con- 
trol 92.1  percent  of  the  linolevim  industry; 
"that,  another  three  companies  control  88.5 
percent  of  the  copper  smelting  and  refining 
liadustry.  Jn  this  connection  Anaconda 
Copper  alon?  controls  almost  half  the  capital 
assets  of  the  wfeofe' l^d^^try  and  another 
quarter  of  the  capital  assets  of  the  copper 
Industry  is  controlled  by  Ke©necott  Copper 
Corporation.  '  , 

I  am  ocncer.ned  «fe^t  the  futtire  of  the 
free  enf?rprise  system- When  I  learn  from 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlSBion  reports- that 
113  companies,  all  with  assets  of  more  than 
$100,000,000.  own  almost  half  of  the  manu- 
facturlne  plan  and  equipment  In  tlie  whola 
of  our  United  States. 
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Tt*e  free  est^rpr.**  sys;«n  1»  m  (tanf^r  tout 
Um  <t«Sf«r  dom  cot  aris«  from  ««lf&rf  p(\>- 
frnns.  Tte  <tuig^  anso  trocn  tbe  fact  that 
tram   IMO  Utraogb   IMS.  •orording  to  tbe 

nare  th«Bt2.iS0 
nt  Anna  In  xb*  manu- 
fartTiring  and  mtnir.g  tndoatrtaa  alonr  dis- 
appeared aa  a  result  of  merger  axMl  actiui&i- 
UODS.  Tbt  aaart  value  of  tlMse  firms 
amounted  to  about  »5  ^00  000.000  or  nearlj 
S  paroent  of  tbe  total  asset  value  of  our 
oorporatioas  in  Amcrtca. 
Dearly  ooe-tiiird  of  tbe  ccmpaniw 
merged  were  absorbed  br  the  T^ry  larcest 
rorporauona.  tboae  wit2:i  as»f:£  exceedir^ 
»50  (X»jOOOuMO. 
It  la  — onopoly  vblcb  tbraatcoa  a  free 
I  do  aoC  rrmrtrtiT  msbalanced 
to  be  dMirabi*  obJecriT^n  riibal- 
>«**^<i*-»  imlgm.  bovever.  are  not 
isdicatlotia  of  tbe  baaic  bCAltb  ot  tbe  Amert> 
can  ecooomy.  like  BepvbUcan*  wmld  bal- 
ance tbe  budget  but  ther  wc^uid  do  so  I 
Miggaat  at  tba  eKpwae  of  unbalancing  tb« 

dayi  of  tbe  balanrwl  badger  tmdo-  Ogden 
MUla.  .'.ndrev  lfri!<m.  and  Berbert  Boorer, 
and  I  remember  that  tboae  balanced  tmdfati 
spelled  unbalanced  family  life  for  mOUooa 
of  Amerteana.  I  am  mere  coriceraed  with 
^^lyTM*»"g  tbe  daily  Urea  0t  Americans  and 
tbeir  famillea  so  tbat  tbey  bav«  fxill  rmplcy- 
Bwnt:  so  tbat  they  can  enjoy  tbe  frolts  at 
tbetr  labor,  so  that  they  can  participate  in 
tbe  rood  life  which  is  possible  In  cur  society. 

Tou  m  Virgini*  hare  clear  evidence  of  the 
rtfect  which  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal 
have  bad  on  your  State  and  the  welfare  cf 
yoor  dtiama  dtiring  tbe  past  15  years  Let 
me  addreas  mysdf  for  a  few  momaenta  to  those 
of  you  who  are  farmers  or  who  are  interested 
in  agrimlttiral  problems.  I  know  what  I  am 
t*i>tr.y  about.  I  rrew  T.ip  m  a  farming  com- 
munity In  South  Ekak^a  I  was  a  ycnng  man 
in  South  Dakota  when  the  depression  and 
the  drought  combined  to  play  baroc  with  the 
farm  familica.  I  learned  a  great  desA  about 
agricultural  problems  from  first-hand  expe- 
rience— as  mticb  as  some  men  learn  In  the 
iTdry  towers  of  State  colleges.  I  know  what 
tt  means  to  own  a  farm  or  try  to  live  on  a 
(arm  with  declining  fsrm  prices,  with  mort- 
gagw  past  due.  with  poor  soil  conserrttlon 
and  aoU  croalon.  and  with  bie  debts. 

In  1983  tbe  cash  income  of  the  farmers  )n 
Virginia  was  iTOOOOOOO:  In  1M7  after  15 
years  of  the  Mew  Deal,  the  cash  Income  of 
the  VtrglnU  farmers  was  Ml 3. 000 .000— an  in- 
crease of  flTC  tsmca.  This  is  the  welfare  state 
of  which  you  are  to  be  frightened  In  1929 
nearly  t92.000.000  In  mortgages  was  ouutand- 
ing  :n  Virginia:  in  1M7  these  debts  had  been 
reduced  to  $72  000.000.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Talue  of  the  dollar  decreased:  and 
thu  is  the  welfare  state  of  which  you  are  to  be 
frightened 

Since  1933  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
has  given  assistance  to  nearly  12  000  Virginia 
rcsidanta  to  but  farms  through  loans  of 
apprcxlmately  tis.OOO.OOO.  This  has  encour- 
aged and  made  poaalble  the  ownership  of 
famlly-slxe  farms.  This  has  strengtht^ed 
the  Institution  of  private  property  and  free 
enterprise  In  Virginia  This  is  the  welfare 
state  of  wbicb  you  are  to  be  frightened. 

Today  m6n  termers  are  able  to  produce 
their  own  food  by  their  own  labor  and  on 
their  own  land  than  ever  before  Here  u  the 
essence  and  the  finest  expression  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  that  this  or  any  ccmntry 
could  offer  This  was  made  poaalble  through 
the  program  of  the  New  Deal— through  the 
welfare  state,  if  you  please. 

Is  It  economical?  I  ask.  could  we  afford 
to  do  anything  else?  The  investment  of 
spprcximately  »2»  000,000  to  help  Virginia 
farmers  has  done  mora  u>  pressrte  free  enter- 
prise and  the  American  way  of  life  than  any 
other  single  Inveatirent  of  like  amount  that 
I  can  think  of.  The  aliemaiive  u  a  land 
system    under    which    ih*    ban;u,    absentee 


landlords,  and  gentlemen  farmers  in  the  city 
own  all  the  good  farms. 

But  I  must  confess  to  you  that  In  addition 
to  promoUng  family  farm  ownership,  the 
Rooterett  and  Trum&n  welf.-\re  programs  are 
guilty  of  another  grievous  sin  Insofar  as 
the  fanner  and  his  family  are  concerned. 
Do  you  know  what  they  have  done?  They 
haT«e  very  nearly  destroyed  the  market  for 
keroacne  lamps  on  Virginia  farms.  Now. 
isnt  tbat  awful?  Yes,  through  the  REA 
V'jytnia  farmers,  acting  together  to  form 
cooperatives,  have  strung  in  t^e  first  13 
years  of  the  RKA  14.555  miles  of  rural  lines. 
They  have  brought  service  to  50.000  farms 
which  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  electricity 
before  When  the  RKA  was  set  up  In  1935 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  Virginia  farmers 
had  electric  lights.  I  am  told  that  today 
that  percentage  is  in  excess  of  80  percent. 
I  now  fully  understand  why  the  Virginia 
citi»ens  v«ted  for  Harry  Truman  and  Alben 
Barkley  in  1948  even  though  they  did  not 
receive  encctiragement  from  within  their 
own  State  to  do  so. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Virginia's  farmers 
are  participating  In  the  a^#mltural  conser- 
vation program  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  Soil  has  b*>en  con- 
served and  restored.  Farms  have  been  im- 
proved. Farmers  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain fair  prices  for  their  crops  f  Farm  mort- 
gages have  been  reduced.  Tenants  are  now 
able  to  buy  farms  and  make  rented  land 
their  own  Farmers  and  farm  people  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  electricity  as  much  as 
you  and  I  in  the  city.  »  Today  the  farmers 
of  Virginia  are  able  to  get  telephone  service 
through  the  use  of  REA  funds  by  coopera- 
tives Incidentally,  this  market  for  tele- 
phones and  electrical  appliances  will  com- 
pensate the  City  folk  many  hundreds  of 
times  over  the  kerosene-lamp  market 

Le:  me  go  on  with  a  few  additional  direct 
examples  of  how  the  Fair  Deal  program 
aSecTs  the  residents  of  Virginia.  In  1947 
nearly  115.000  Virginia  residents  received 
direct  benefits  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  In  old-age  pensions  or  unemploy- 
ment insurance  c.  child  care.  In  1947  alone 
more  than  $13000000  went  to  VlrginuSfor 
these  programs  which  benefited  every  resi- 
cent  of  your  State  through  improved  health, 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  so- 
cial security.  You  should  have  received 
more  and  more  was  available  to  you  from 
the  Federal  Government  But  more  than 
41.000  residents  of  Virginia  received  unem- 
pl%yment  benefits  in  1947. 

I  have  already  made  It  clear  that  the  Fair 
Deal  and  the  New  Deal  programs  have  helped 
all  the  people— and  that  Includes  theJQank- 
P's — the  bankers  who  forget  the  year  1932 
when  banks  were  cioslng  and  bankers  were 
committing  suicide.  In  1933  nine  Virginia 
banks  with  deposits  of  $879,000  failed  and 
closed  their  doors.  Today  there  are  deposits 
of  $1,800,000,000  in  314  banks  In  Virginia. 
None  of  these  banks  have  closed  and  all  of 
these  deposits  are  insured  by^  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  We  still  have 
many  problem."-,  to  concern  ourselves  with, 
but  the  closing  of  savings  banks  Is  not  one  of 
them.  I  thought  all  of  you  bankers  in  the 
audience  would  like  to  know  that. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  educa- 
tion of  your  young  boys  and  girls.  It  might 
be  ttMit  the  State  of  Virginia  doesnt  need 
Federal  funds  for  education— I  don't  know. 
It  might  be  that  Virginia  has  the  finest  set 
of  schools  anywhere  In  the  country— I  don't 
know  But  you  did  receive  $105,448,147  in 
Federal  funds  for  education  during  the  first 
IC  years  of  the  New  Deal  beginning  in  1932. 
Furthermore,  in  1947  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration spent  $30,789  778  to  educate  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  in  Virginia. 

This  U  the  welfare  stale  of  which  you  are 
to  be  frightened. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1938  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  warned  the  American 


people.  He  said:  "Democracy  has  disap- 
peared In  several  other  great  nations,  not 
because  the  people  of  those  nations  disliked 
democracy,  but  because  they  had  grown 
tired  of  unemployment  and  Insecurity. 
•  *  •  In  desperation  they  chose  to  sac- 
rifice liberty  in  the  hope  of  getting  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  in  America  know  that  our 
democratic  Institutions  can  be  preserved  and 
made  to  work.  But  in  order  to  preserve 
them  we  need  •  •  ^  to  prove  that  the 
practical  operation  of  democratic  govern- 
ment is  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  people." 

Yes.  this  program  and  these  principles 
which  I  state  have  international  implications 
as  well.  America  must  prove  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  political  democracy  and 
political  freedom  Is  not  synonymous,  as  the 
Communists  would  have  them  believe  with 
industrial  anarchy,  growing  unemployment, 
and  the  monopoly  state  American  democ- 
racy must  prove  that  political  freedom  and 
political  democracy  can  bring  about  ai.  '' 

omy  which  is  a  healthy  economy — one 
Is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 

In  fact,   political  democracy  and   ec^^^^ 

oligarchy  are  incompatible  and  there  can  be 
no  lasting  political  freedoms  so  long  as  eco- 
nomic control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and 
so  long  as  economic  security  is  missing  In 
our  society. 

America  has  a  responsibility  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  It  Is  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve democracy  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

In  a  speech  in  the  First  Continental  Con- 
press  in  Philadelphia  on  October  14,  1774. 
the  great  Vicginian.  Patrick  Henry  said,  "l 
am  not  only  a  Virginian:  I  am  an  American." 

We  today  have  a  responsibility  to  say  "We 
are  not  only  Americans;  we  are  citizeps  of 
the  wor\d.  •  If  we  are  indeed  sincere  about 
preserving  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  for  us 
and  for  our  children,  we  must  understand 
that  democracy  has  to  be  protected  all  over 
the  world.  Those  who  would  oppose  assist- 
ance to  the  peoples  of  Europe— striving  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water— are  opposing 
efforts  to  preserve  democracy.  They  are 
performing  a  great  disservice;  not  only  a  hu- 
manitarian disservice,  but  a  great  disservice 
to  our  own  interests  and  to  the  Interests  of 
our  cliUdren. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends.  I  make  a  plea 
for  a  rational  rather  than  an  emotional  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  government.  I 
make  a.  plea  that  we  lespect  the  facts. 

It  is  dlfBcult  for  the  American  people  to 
understand  when  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.. 
head  of  the  board  of  General  Motors,  makes' 
a  statement  on  January  IC-.  1950:  "In  recent 
years  economic  Incentive  hcs  been  weakened 
by  the  ever-increasing  take  of  Government. 
I  fear  the  effect  Is  beginning  to  be  felt  on  the 
economy-  And  then  for  General  Motors  to 
announce  that  it  had  earned  $600.000  000 
profits  in  1949— more  than  any  other  com- 
pany has  ever  made  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  I  suggest  this  is  not  a  rational 
approach  to  discussing  political  Issues. 

Since  the  war  American  big  business  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Trade  CommLs.slon  has 
been  making  approximately  -'0  percent  profit 
on  its  invested  capital  after  taxes.  This  com- 
pares with  about  half  that  figure  before  the 
war. 

If  our  political  opponents  wish  to  label  the 

program  we  stand  for  as  a  welfare  state 

then  let  it  be  so.  Call  it  what  yuu  will- 
one  fact,  however,  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
ThU  program  has  raised  the  living  standards 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  given  a 
modicum  of  security  to  all  areas  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  has  provided  a  floor  on  living 
standards.  It  is  furnishing  relief  from  the 
apprehensions  and  anxieties  which  le.id  men 
to  surrender  their  freedom.  It  Is  providing 
minimum  protcc**&n  against  the  hazard  of 
old  age  and  unemployment.     It  will  provi'de 
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prevention  from  catastrophe  of  sickness  and 
disease.  It  Is  giving  decent  shelter  to  more 
and  more  of  our  people.  It  is  putting  a  floor 
under  wages.  It  will  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education  so  as  to  give  every  boy  and  girl 
equal  educational  cpportuuities  so  that  none 
will  remain  the  slaves  of  ii^norance. 

These  programs  are  strengthening  the  ring 
of  freedom  that  centuries  of  struggle  has 
drawn  around  western  man. 

These  pro4;ram8  are  providing  the  Incen- 
tive and  will  s«;t  the  example  which  will 
undermine  totalitarianism  wherever  It  may 
b*. 


JefFfrson,  Jackson,  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOR.VDn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  (leqislative  diy  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  19^50 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President^  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that 
there  bejtinted  in  the  AppendLx  of  the 
Record  an  addre.<^s  I  delivered  in  Denver 
last  night^o  the  annual  Colorado  Jack- 
son-Jeffers<in  Day  banquet. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows; 

After  all  these  years  cf  hope  deferred,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  honored  and  pleased 
I  am  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  traditional 
Jefferson -Jackson  Day  dinner  In  Denver. 
Thc«e  who  asked  me  must  have  been  shocked 
bv  the  Immodest  spe^d  wi»h  which  I  ac- 
cepted. Ordinarily  I  piny  hard-to-get.  like 
a  pretty  girl  who  loves  to  shop  around,  but 
this  time  I  spoke  up  fast.  Frankly,  I  feared 
that  It  might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those 
pleasant  dreams  which  fade  with  awakening, 
so  I  shouted  "Yes"  before  the  ink  was  dry. 

Just  20  years  ngo  when  I  was  candidate 
for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  a  very 
dear  political  friend.  Max  Schrad'^ky.  who, 
like  all  true  friends,  was  brutally  frank,  said 
to  me.  "You  will  get  along  with  the  people 
allyflght  but  the  party  leaders  will  never 
li^/T  you."  I  have  pondered  that  severe 
ob«?ervatlon  through  the  years.  And  then 
came  this  surprise  Invitation  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  party  leaders.  So,  at  long 
last,  here  I  am. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Colorado.  They  have  honored  me 
with  high  offices  and  they  have  been  very 
patient  with  me  through  the  years.  Our 
party  won  a  sweeping  victory  In  Colorado 
In  1948.  but  It  was  not  an  accident.  It 
•was  according  to  plan,  well  thought  out  and 
well  executed  by  our  party  leaders.  State 
Chairman  Joe  Little  and  Vice  Chairman  Fern 
Miller  did  a  superb  Job  and  George  Rock, 
president  of  the  Truman-Barklcy  Club  made 
political  history  In  Colorado,  National  Com- 
mitteeman Bsirney  Whetley  and  National 
Commltteewoman  Marguerite  Thompson  lent 
a  thousand  "assists  '  In  a  thousand  different 
ways  through  the  campaign.  President 
Truman  and  Vice  President  Br.rkley  gave  us 
the  kind  of  political  leadership  which 
counted  most.  All  In  all  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Job. 

To  a  lawyer  a  place  on  the  bench  Is  a 
spot  near  heaven.  Therefore,  the  rest  of  us 
are  glad  to  see  the  man  we  love.  Gcvemcr 
Knous.  become  Fedeml  Judge  Knous.  If 
ever  a  person  deserved  the  best  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  to  offer  It  Is  Governor 
Knous.  His  candidacy  in  1946  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  come-back  trial  for  the 
party  iu  Colorado.    Twenty  years  before.  In 


1928.  the  dean  of  Colorado  politics — the  be- 
loved Billy  Adams  and  Judge  Knous'  counter- 
part— the  two  men  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance — started  the  party  back  from  an 
imemployed  status  without  compensation  to 
a  place  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  1926 
and  194  5,  a  Democratic  d-^slgnatlon  in  Colo- 
rado was  almost  as  hcpeless  as  a  Repub- 
lican nomination  in  the  solid  South,  but  a 
miracle  happened.  The  party  owes  much  to 
both  of  these  humble  but  stalwart  mtn  of 
noble  character.  Unpretentious  but  wise; 
warm-hearted  but  firm:  self  second  but 
Colorado  first,  their  careers  stand  out  like 
the  great  mountain  pe.^ks  which  adorn  this 
State.  The  rich  qualities  which  made  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  the  patron  saints  of  the 
Democratic  Party  whom  we  honor  tonight 
predr.Tiinate  in  Billy  Ad.^ms  and  Lee  Knous. 
Like  them  both  Jefferson  and  JccJcson 
feared  the  public  debt  and  all  four  of  them 
have  made  the  "piiy-as-you-go"  fiscal  policy 
their  passion.  Jackson,  as  you  will  recall 
paid  off  the  national  debt  while  he  was 
President,  and  Is  the  only  man  in  history 
to  turn  the  Presidency  over  to  his  succes- 
sor entirely  free  from  debt.  Some  sort  of 
a  monument  ought  to  be  erected  in  his  honor 
to  commemorate  that  notable  acliipvement. 
Governors  Adams  and  Knous  proved  to  be 
not  only  faithful  guardians  of  the  exchequer 
tut  they  were  faithful  to  every  interest  of 
the  people.  Governor  Knous  will  go  on  to 
make  the  Nation  a  great — a  really  great  trial 
Judi;e.  His  own  struggle  In  life  has  s'lven 
him  a  clecir  understanding  of  the  tribula- 
tions which  worry  mankind  ;.nd  his  big  heart, 
tempered  by  his  firm  adherence  to  simple 
Justice,  will  make  conspicuous  his  career  on 
the  Federal  bench. 

It  gives  me  genuine  Joy  to  congratulate  my 
old  friend  and  member  of  the  Johnson  clan 
as  '  Kis  Excellency  the  GoverncT  of  Colo- 
r;.do  "  and  to  greet  his  lovely  better  half,  Mrs. 
Waiter  Johnson,  as  the  "tirst  lady  "  of  this 
great  State.  In  you.  Walter.  Colorado  wlU 
have  another  careful,  faithful  and  economy- 
minded  chief  executive.  I  wish  both  of  you 
the  success  and  happiness  you  so  richly  de- 
serve. The  Walter  Johnson  family  and  "he 
Truman  family  have  so  much  in  common. 
Both  of  these  first  families  are  humble,  sen- 
sible. God-fearing  commoners  who^e  public 
careers  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
mankind's  highest  and  best  aspirations.  The 
solemn  words  "promote  the  general  welfare 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  "  so  significant  la 
the  preamble  cf  the, Constitution,  will  guide 
and  Inspire  Walter  Johnson  just  as  they 
have  Harry  Truman. 

Last  night  In  Washington  the  Colorado 
Society  held  a  banquet  in  honor  cf  Colo- 
rado's two  Cabinet  members,  Oscar  Chapman 
and  Charles  Brannan.  Without  precedent  it 
is  a  mark  of  real  distinction  for  ore  State 
to  have  two  men  sitting  in  the  President's 
official  family.  Most  States  would  feel  hon- 
ored to  have  one  Cabinet  member,  but  now 
the  Centennial  State  has  two.  It  makes  us 
feel  mighty  Important.  Botii  are  recognized 
as  distinguished  national  figures.  Both  stand 
cut  as  very  able  and  greatly  respected  men 
and  officers. 

Just  5  years  ago  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  America's  beloved  President,  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt,  In  deep  sorrow  Harry  Tru- 
man was  called  to  the  most  dffficult  task  on 
this  earth.  It  is  hard  enough  to  fcUow  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  man  the  whole  world  wor- 
shipped, but  when  Harry  Truman  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  the  war  s:iU  raged  on  two 
fronts.  With  the  end  of  fighting  came  the 
transition  to  peace  by  a  Nation  geared  to 
war  as  the  economy  and  activity  of  a  Nation 
were  never  geared  to  war  so  completely  be- 
fore. But  Harry  S.  Truman,  often  with  the 
misgivings  of  the  people,  took  it  in  stride. 
After  his  surprise  victory  in  1948  we  have 
quit  worrying  about  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Colorado  has  four  Congressmen.  Three  cf 
them  are  Democrats  who  deserve  a  big  hand 


from  the  party.  John  Caisoll  proved  to  , 
be  the  "freshman  Congressman  of  the  year"^ 
when  he  was  first  elected  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  stature  and  favor  in  Waah- 
Ington  from  that  day  to  this.  Watnb  Aspi- 
NALL  and  John  Maksalis  are  top  men  among 
the  newscomers  in  tl:e  Capital  today.  Sam 
Ratbvkn.  tbe  beloved  generalissimo  of  the 
House,  a  few  days  ago  said  to  me.  "Where 
do  you  Colorado  miners  dig  up  i\il  the  splen- 
did men  you  send  to  the  House?"  Rc;Uly. 
folks,  I  have  never  seen  two  rookie  Congress- 
men take  hold  of  things  the  way  Ma&5.\i.is 
and  AsriNALL  have.  It  has  been  a  Joy  to 
labor  in  the  congressional  vineyard  with 
them. 

We  are  gathered  here  on  an  Important  occa- 
sion. This  is  "kick-off"  nlcht.  This  is  the 
time  end  place  In  which  the  DcmocraU  open 
the  1950  political  "hope  chests"  in  Colorado. 
From  now  until  the  hrst  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  it  will  be  buzz 
and  btiz7:  and  yakity-\  ak,  yaklty-vak.  yal.ity- 
yak — iur  in  the  springtime  ul  even-numbered 
years  old  men's  fancy  turns  to  p<Mitlcs.  Seek- 
in?  political  ofHce,  however,  is  both  honor- 
able and  vital  in  a  democracy,  so  on  with  the 
array  of  political  hopefuls.  I  hope,  too.  the 
Democrats  may  have  many  women  candidates 
this  year.  Politics  would  be  stupid  indeed 
without  the  active  participation  of  candi- 
dates and  workers  frony  the  gentler  sex. 
And  especially  workers! 

Even  though  events  Justify  It.  tonight  I 
shall  not  follow  the  time-'honored  and  shop- 
worn "point  with  pride"  and  "view  with 
alarm"  blood-and-thunder-roaring  type  of 
political  speech  While  this  Is  a  partisan 
group  who  might  enjoy  that  kind  of  straight- 
faced  kidding.  I  hope  to  be  more  philosophical 
In  what  I  have  to  say,  but  doubtless  less 
entertaining. 

God  and  country  both  come  before  party: 
b'Jt  since  Government  Is  our  most  vital  and 
serious  business,  politics  In  election  years  Ls 
entitled  to  our  undivided  attention.  Never- 
theless, we  must  remember  always  that  a  po- 
litical party  is  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  its  ma.<ter.  A  political  party  Is  not  a 
rellBion,  a  social  scheme,  an  economic  phl- 
losc  phy,  a  system  of  government,  or  a  way 
of  life.  A  political  party  Is  not  an  end;  It 
Is  a  means  to  an  end.  A  political  party  is 
merely  a  convenient  and  realistic  Instrument 
of  the  people  thro'jurh  which,  by  collective 
action,  they  are  able  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  sffalrs  of  state.  For  more  than 
160  years  we  have  maintained  the  world's  old- 
est government  and  the  world's  foremost  de- 
mocracy through  the  political  party  tech- 
nique. 

In  Europe  many  democracies  have  more 
than  a  hundred  political  parties.  There 
every  political  faction  and  every  pclltica!  phi- 
losophy has  its  very  own  party.  There,  after 
the  election  the  leaders  of  the  splinter  parties 
m<?et  in  a  smoke-filled  room  and  decide  the 
fate  of  the  country  through  coalition.  Over 
here  we  ha'-e  succeeded  In  holding  the  num- 
ber of  political  parties  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum. X)ver  here  we  have  Just  as  mary  shades 
of  political  tmpkins  but  we  form  the  coali- 
tion before  we  vote  instead  of  afterward,  thus 
escaping  from  the  uncertainties  of  loose  po- 
litical affiliations. 

Nevertheless  ve  have  failed  miserably  and 
traditionally  to  get  out  the  vote  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  democracies  of  Europe  more 
than  90  percent  cf  the  eligible  vote.  Over 
here  we  do  well  In  a  red-hot  Presidential 
campaign  to  get  out  SO  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters.  Eq'Jlpped  as  America  is  with  modem 
communication  and  transportation  conven- 
iences, coupled  with  our  generous  provisions 
for  absentee  balloting,  there  is  no  comforting 
explanation  for  this  disquieting  situation. 
Neither  of  our  great  parties  can  be  very  proud 
of  the  disturbing  and  unpleasant  faci  ^^t 
45,0CO,0CO  eligible  voters  failed  to  cast  ft 
baUot  In  1948.  Such  indifference  Is  daiiger- 
ous  to  the  Republic.    It  is  a  national  disgrac* 
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that  our  jrrkt  political  parties  were  Si->  lark- 
li^  in  appeai  that  45.000.000  electors  said. 
In  effect,  "l  want  no  part  ot  eri.'-r  f  rou." 
Neither  party  can  point  with  iv.  ...  pride  to 
that  bad  record  and  In  truth,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Republic  both  m^ht  well  view 
It  with  soul-searchin*  alarm.  Unless  the 
two  parties  do  a  better  job  of  appealing  to 
the  TOters  we  may  have  to  fx>  to  the  splinter- 
party  system  here.  t-oo.  A«  Democrats  then. 
It  1«  our  first  dutv  to  make  our  party  sj? 
attractlre  und  compelling  that  we  will  jrft 
out  our  share  of  those  45.000.000  nonvoters 
in  1950  and  thereafter. 

Since  1946  lor  the  first  time  in  many  years 
only  two  pollUcal  parties  are  represented  In 
the  United  State«  Senate  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  tJ^ere  Is  ereater  political 
unity  In  that  great  deliberative  body  or  In 
this  country  for  that  matter:  nor  does  it 
signify  that  the  only  division  of  political 
thinking  Is  between  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Party  philosophies. 
Far  from  it . 

I  have  n^er  seen  sharper  division  in  po- 
litical thinking  than  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  Senate  The  Republicans  have 
42  Senators  and  4  distinct  factions.  The 
Democrat-":  boast  54  Senators  and  are  bur- 
dened or  biessied.  however  you  new  it.  with 
at  least  3  very  well-defined  schools  of 
thought.  That  is  not  the  whole  story  by 
any  means  Almost  every  Senator,  in  some 
decree,  follows  his  own  ideas.  Too.  many 
Members  of  both  parties  talk  one  way  in 
the  cloakrooms  and  vote  the  other  way  on 
the  floor.    That  does  not  necessarily  convict 

■  them  of  being  politically  fickle  or  guilty  of 
gross  dou>>l-  talk      Senators  ne^er  forget — 

;•?  i^  should  they — taat  in  this  Republic  they 
represent  the  peopi?  of  their  States  and  are 
duty  bound  t  ->  cast  their  votes  on  the  basis 
oi  what  they  think  the  people  at  home  want. 
,1  feel  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate 
ajid  to  the  country  that  we  do  have  these 
7  well.-deflned  jwlltlcal  schools  of  thought 
and  probably  as  ^^any  as  50  lesser  well-de- 
Oned  political  philosophies  in  the  Senate. 
I-t  •  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
thought  regimentation  in  America.  It  means 
that  In  the  Senate  we  have  that  friction  of 
minds  which  is  so  essential  to  political  In- 
dependence and  freedom. 

Should  a  bandit'  burst  Into  this  room  and 
rob  k>me  of  the  wealthy  Republicans  who 
lionor  lis  by  their  preset  ce  .tonight  and  who 
have  become  prosperous  through  these  many 
3rears  of  Democratic  role  from  us  Demo- 
crats, the  police  would  get  a  wide  range  of 
descriptiottsu  of  the  robbers 

One  wculd  say  the  bandit   was  lean  and 

hungry  leokmg:  vihile  the  ladies — bless  their 

hearts-T-mlght  describe  him  as  tall.  dark,  and 

handscope.     Some  would'  swe^  he  wore  an 

'  (yrercoat.  while  others  would  lu&iot  it  was  a 

ZO0t   6UH. 

Parhde  the  social  and  econcmlc  facta  ;af 
life   before   the  96  Members   of   the  Senate 
and  we  come  up  with  7  dtflerent   verdicts. 
That  Is  im  indication  of  the  complexity,  of 
Jifc   In   the  midyear  of   the  jweniieth   cen- 
tury.   It  (akes  all  of  those  39  concepts  blend- 
ed together  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  our 
social  and  economic  problems. -    Thret   blmd 
nen  exami.ied  an  elephant  and  then  tried 
to   dtrscribe    its  appearaupe'  id  their  wives. 
Oiie  till  feilow  lelt  of  lu  'maAsiTe  side  and    "■ 
sakl  an  elephant  Is  exactly  llie  a  great  wall. 
A  short  chap  wrapped  hi*  arms  around  the 
elephants  ponderous  less  and  decided  that 
an  elephant  fen'  all  the  world  is  like  a  tree 
stump.     Tt»    third    observer    Kxik    hold    ai 
the  elephant ■»  trunk  and  concluded  an  e:Ie-.. 
phant  is  very  much  like  a^rope.    Taken  sep-^ 
arately   these   blinj   bsen  'hadiy  mi:ued  the 
appearance  of  a  pttchydenn.     Bilt  thelr-col-  ," 
lective    conclvMon*  .properly    put    together 
make  se^ae.    It  requires  many  minds  to  maJu 
a  sound  decision.     That  is  why  we  pwtl2 
m;n  on  a  jury  and  9  g'-xx|  and  triie  m^n  oc 
oUr  Supreme  Oanft, 


What  a  cvingestion  there  would  be  In  the 
world  If  every  human  being  wanted  to  live 
in  Cclorado.  or  California,  or  Canada,  or  New 
York  City.  How  hungry  would  we  get  if 
everyv■^ne  insisted  upon  spending  his  life 
fishing  or  painting  or  writing  poetry  or 
building  highways?  What  a  ^(fary  world 
It  would  be  if  every  male  were  a  playboy 
and  every  female  a  glamour  girl  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  every  youth  were  austere  and 
every  damsel  wore  a  veil.  God  was  wise  In 
making  us  different  mentally  and  physically. 
It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world. 
No  one  is  sufficient  unto  himself. 

Why.  tiien,  should  we  expect  uniformity 
in  the  Interesting  field  of  politics?  Why 
not  a  little  variety  there,  too?  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  a  hi":  tent.  It  houses  a  wide 
range  of-  political  thinking.  Across  the 
tracks  Is  another  tent.  It  harbors  many 
factions,  too.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  rea- 
sons for  selecting  either  one  tent  or  the 
other  That  free  choice  is  precious  and 
must  endure.  But  the  choice  within  the 
tent  Is  precious,  too.  and  if  the  tent  is 
not  to  be  torn  in  shreds,  the  right  of  In- 
dividual thinking  within  the  party  must  be 
resjaected  and  accepted  as  proper  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  political  party  housed 
there. 

No  wise  parent  expects  all  of  his  children 
to  be  exactly  alike  in  their  appearance,  as- 
pirations, habits,  tastes,  and  deportment. 
No  wise  party  leader  would  insist  upon  his 
whole  membership  being  peas-ln-a-pod.  If 
we  want  our  individual  political  views  re- 
sp>ected  as  being  honest  and  sincere  when 
they  are  honest  and  sincere,  we  must  respect 
the  political  views  of  others.  The  freedom 
to  be  wrong  Is  Just  as  vital  as  Is  the  freedopi 
to  be  right. 

The  saddest  human  performance  reported 
by  the  press  these  days  is  a  Sunday  election 
in  a  totalitarian  state.  One  ticket,  one  can- 
didate, one  bayonet  in  the  buttocks,  and  95 
percent  of  the  eligible^  electors  voting  like 
sheep.  Is  the  most  depressing  story  of  intel- 
lectual degradation  which  can  be  told.  Re- 
bellion rages  within  me  when  I  hear  my  fel- 
low Democrats  advocate  voting  the  party 
line,  meaning  their  own  narrow  conception 
of  the  party  line  and  In  deadly  earnest  In- 
sisting that  other  members  are  dirty  so-and- 
sos  because  they  have  minds  of  their  own. 
I  recognize  such  thought  oppression  for  what 
It  Is — a  Kill  Klux  Klan  concept  with  disaster 
for  the  party  lurking  under  its  white  robes 
of  good  intentions.  It  is  the  Identical  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry  which  made  Hitler 
Infamous.  For  X)emocrats  to  despise  other 
Democrats  for  their  honest  convictions  and 
honest  political  conclusions  is  a  concept  of 
Insane  regimentation  foreign  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  philosophy  of  freedom.  The  fiery  in- 
dependence and  spontaneous  abruptness  of 
Jackson  and  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
Jefferson  have  intrigued  me  always. 

I  am  a  Democrat  because  regimentation 
Is  repugnant  and  abhorrent  to  me.  There  is 
something  way  down  deep  in  me  which  In-- 
sists  upon  reaching  my  own  conclusions  In 
my  owrr'awkward  way  without  the  domina- 
tion of  anyoneor  interference  of  any  kind.  I 
feet  strongly  that  God  wants  me  to  be  that 
way:  With  rebellion  in  my  heart  I  became  a 
Dcipocrat  when  I  was  19  yjars  of  age.  My 
whole  lamily  were  stanch  party-line  Repub- 
licane  whQ  looked  upon  Democrats  as  evil- 
mm?ted  political  heretics. 

Itj^as  always  seemed  to  me  that,  until 
Ttfdj^y  Roosevelt.  Republicans  followed  the 
P*^  line- religiously  with  conformity  and 
regwarity  their  great  party  objective,  j 
couWnt  atid  wouldn't  ^ke  it.  But  Teddy 
'planted  some  seeds  of  insurrection  In  the 
GOP  which  are  bearing  fruit  today.  1  re- 
joice for  them  and  J  rejoice  for  America  that 
they  do  have  four  factions  in  the  Senate 
today.  It  makes  tljeir  party  bosses  uneasy 
and  uncQpifortable  but  It  is  the  most  whole- 
Some  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  them. 


Perhaps  it  will  make  them  angry  for  me 
to  make  an  observation  about  their  failure 
to  win  elections  lately,  but  everyone  el.se  is 
doing  It  so  I  shall  venture  one  anyway.  Once 
the  GOP  learns  that  shades  of  opinion  Is  not 
a  crime;  once  it  discovers  that  its  party  be- 
longs to  the  people,  tcx),  and  that  sj)eclal  in- 
terests do  not  have  the  divine  right  to  call 
the  shots:  once  it  welcomes  heretics,  free 
thinkers,  and  political  sinners,  to  sit  at  the 
banquet  table  with  full  rights,  it  will  be 
summoned  to  power  again  at  least  part  of 
the  time.  The  Republican  Party  tent  does 
not  need  a  purge;  It  needs  to  open  the  en- 
trance flaps  a  little  wider,  which  will  permit 
some  of  those  45.000.000  nonvoters  to  enter 
and  add  their  counsel  and  advice  to  the 
smug  excluslveness  which  too  long  have 
characterized   It. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  becomes  the  er- 
rand boy  for  self-serving  pressure  groups, 
if  it  becomes  haughty,  cocksure,  domineer- 
ing, bigoted.  Intolerant,  and  Hitler-like  to- 
ward all  who  dare  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing; if.  with  purge  in  its  heart  and  regimen- 
tation its  goal.  It  casts  a  Jaundiced  eye  with 
nasty  suspicion  toward  other  Democrats; 
and  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
Party  opens  up  its  tent  and  its  heart  to  all 
who  want  better  political  service,  you  will 
see  the  minority  and  the  majority  parties 
change  positions  in  America.  That  is  not 
going  to  happen  because  the  Democratic 
Party  will  not  be  that  foolish  nor  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  wise. 

But  where  does  such  a  philosophy  leave 
party  responsibility?  After  all.  the  only  Jus- 
tification for  a  political  party  is  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people  and  give  the  individual 
voter  a  voice  in  government  by  associating 
him  with  others  of  like  jnlnd,  thereby  con- 
ferring upon  him  th^  Advantage  of  collec- 
tive aiction.  The  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
"like  minds"  is  a  very  general  term  and  does 
not  mean  "identical  minds  " 

This  is  how  it  works  in  the  United  States 
Senate:  Each  party  elects  its  party  leaders 
la  the  good  old  democratic  way  and  these 
leaders  do  what  they  can  in  the  party  caucus 
and  in  personal  contacts  to  obtain  the  collec- 
tive action  of  their  respective  groups.  Each 
party  has  a  policy  committee  whose  duty  it 
is  to  determine  what  are  and  what  are  not 
party  issues.  Any  Senator  pushing  specific 
legislation  has  an  open  Invitation  to  appear 
before  his  respective  policy  committee  and 
try  to  convince  that  group  that  his  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  sufficiently  important  to  des- 
ignate it  a  party  Issue.  However,  fortunately  . 
for  the  country,  not  1  bill  in  20  is  made  a 
party  issue  by  either  party. 

In  the  Senate,  party  platforms  ^re  not  • 
taken  seriously.  They  are  written  in  such 
glittering  generalities  traditionally  and  are 
so  .  manifestly  election  propaganda  docu- 
ments that  they  cannot  be  much  of  a  guide. 
All  party  platfornis  are  against  sin.  and  all 
are  "for  the  people."  So  most  Senators  re- 
serve to  their  own  Judgment  how  best  to 
combat  sin  and  how  best  to  serve  the  people. 
Too.  most  Senators  re.sent  and  rebel  agaihist 
party  pressure  except  In  Justifiable  and  in- 
frequent instances.  They  like  to  think  that 
they  serve  God  first,  country  second,  and 
their  party  third.  Oh.  to  be  sure  It  Is 
nearly  always  possible  for  Democrats  to  serve 
all  three  simultaneously. 

I  want  to  confine  my  discourse  tonight  to 
political  phlLo.4ophy  without  getting  into  the 
field  of  specific  political  issues,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  discuss  one  Issue  briefly  which, 
however,  does  border  on  political  philosophy. 

Our  foreign  policy  shoiAd  not  be  deter- 
mined on  a  partisan  basis.  Onc^'  we  get  be- 
yond that  8-mile  shore  line,  partisan  politics 
should  end.  During  the  war.  F.  D.  K.  very 
'Wisely  made  the,^war's  prosecution  blparti-  ',.  ■ 
san.  The  AUantlc  Pact,,  the  Chapultepec 
Conference,  ahd  the  United  Natloria  San 
Francisco^  Conference,  oiit  of  whose  loins 
came  the  United  Nations  Cl\arter,  were  set 
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up  by  him  on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis. 
President  Truman  followed  that  policy  re- 
ligiously for  4  years.  However,  since  the 
election  In  1948  our  bipartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  falling  apart  at  the  seams.  Both 
parties  equally  are  to  blame  for  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs. 

The  situation  has  been  high-lighted  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  McCarthy  charges  and 
countercharges.  In  an  uneasy  and  dis- 
traught world,  washing  our  dirty  linen  In 
public  has  been  bad — very  bad.  The  net 
result  has  been,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
embarrass  and  destroy  our  diplomatic  serv- 
ice throughout  the  world.  President  Tru- 
man is  trying  hard  now  to  restore  the  bi- 
partisan status.  His  appointments  to  the 
State  Department  of  former  Senators  Cooper 
and  Dulles,  who  are  partisan  Republicans, 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  More,  much 
more,  needs  to  be  done. 

The  United  States  must  settle  down  to  the 
facts  which  are  embarrassing  the  world,  with 
candor,  sobriety,  and  full  comprehension. 
While  the  tension  In  Europe  and  Asia  is 
growing  alarmingly,  the  dangers  of  a  shoot- 
ing war  are  remote,  but  our  arch-enemy, 
Russia,  may  be  expected  to  wage  an  unre- 
lenting cold  war  against  us  during  the  whole 
foreseeable  future.  Russia  is  esppcially  pro- 
ficient in  that  kind  of  warfare.  Her  oriental 
concept  of  limitless  time,  and  her  known 
ability  at  International  chess,  make  her  a 
formidable  foe.  We  dare  not  lose  It  for  a 
cold  war  can  be  as  dangerous  as  a  hot  war. 
The  nation  which  does  not  win  the  aggravat- 
ing cold  war.  in  which  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged, faces  frustration,  economic  instability, 
and  political  dissolution.  May  we  ponder 
that  shocking  dilemma  prayerfully. 

We  must  start  playing  chess  too.  Russia 
has  her  Politburo  of  14  master  minds  where 
every  international  Issue  is  weighed  and 
analyzed  with  meticulous  care.  To  combat 
that  excellent  technical  strategy  for  prose- 
cuting a  cold  war  we  must  organize  at  once 
a  bipartisan  council  of  14  of  our  ablest  men. 
Seven  of  them  should  be  jpartlsan  Republi- 
cans, not  so-called  Truman  Republicans  but 
partisan  Republicans  chosen  by  the  Republi- 
cans whose  love  of  country  rises  above  parti- 
san considerations  In  foreign  affairs,  and 
seven  of  them  should  be  the  same  kind  of 
Democrats. 

They  should  be  given  every  shred  of  secret 
information  on  foreign  develppments  and 
International  maneuvers  whlcl?"  we  are  able 
to  gather  Given  the  facte,  they  could  de- 
velop long-range  strategy,  make  realistic 
plans  and  outline  international  jxillcles. 
Repardless  of  what  party  was  in  power  in 
Washington,  they  would  remain  on  guard. 
Great  Britain  is  the  most  successful  world 
power  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  of  history. 
Her  foreign  policy  does  not  change  with  her 
elections.  Under  Tory.  Liberal,  or  Labor 
Parties  Great  Britain's  foreign  policy  remains 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrq^. 
Such  stability  in  Itself  insures  success. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  President  can- 
not be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  such  a 
council  as  I  have  outlined.  Under  our  sys- 
tem the  President  is  supreme  in  inter- 
national affairs,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain 
limited  congressional  checks,  but  it  Is  in- 
conceivable that  any  President  of  any  party 
would  not  make  the  proposed  council  his 
good  right  hand.  As  I  see  it,  *.hat  is  the  first 
step  in  combating  Russia's  cold  we  ■  which 
Is  forcing  us  so  rapidly  into  uncontrolled  in- 
flation and  bankruptcy.  Personally,  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  amend  our  Constitution  and 
provide  by  law  for  such  a  council,  sijelllng 
out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  and  mak- 
ing Its  decisions  binding  upon  all. 
And  new  in  conclusion: 
While  I  enjoy  having  the  Democratic 
Party  the  top  dog  I  believe  In  the  two-party 
system  with  all  my  heart. 

The  people  of  this  State  and  this  country 
need    vigorous    party    competition.     I    can 


think  of  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  Colorado  than  to  have  but  one 
political  party.  Party  rivalry  along  con- 
structive lines  Is  the  i>eople's  best  political 
Insurance.  Of  course,  no  one  can  find  fault 
with  the  Democratic  Party  J.  It  plans  to 
render  such  an  excellent  service  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  will  support  It.  That 
Is  what  we  are  here  for  tonight.  That  will 
be  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  1950  political 
campaign  but  none  of  us  want  the  opposing 
party  to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  We  want 
them  and  we  expect  them  to  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  for  their  policies  and  their  principles. 
Out  of  such  a  contest  will  come  tjetter 
government. 

I  want  the  party  of  my  choice  to  render 
the  people  a  progressively  better  political 
service.  I  want  to  see  it  attract  to  its  folds 
as  many  of  the  45,000,000  nonvoters  as  It 
can — not  by  glittering  promises  of  unearned 
gifts  and  special  privileges,  but  by  espousing 
the  principles  of  our  patron  saints,  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson,  and  on  such  a  basis  appeal- 
ing for  confidence  and  approval.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  all  political 
parties  that  45,000.000  eligible  electors  In  the 
United  States  see  so  little  In  any  political 
party  to  inspire  them  today  that  they  refuse 
to  bother  about  voting.  That  great  army 
of  voluntarily  disfranchised  Americans  Is  our 
party's  greatest  challenge,  and  our  party's 
grandest  opportunity. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thannond  Giatham,  of 
North  Carolina,  Before  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21   (legislative  day  of 
WedTiesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  very  splen- 
did address  delivered  by  Representative 
Thurmond  Chatham,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congres-sional  District  of  North  Carolina. 
Representative  Chatham  has  had  broad 
experience  in  domestic  and  International 
affairs,  and  this  address  deals  with  most 
important  and  vital  questions  relative  to 
our  international  problems.  It  will  be 
found  both  interesting  and  informative. 

The  address  wais  delivered  before  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  :..lanufac- 
turers  in  New  York  on  April  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SiS  follows: 

Theouch  thi  Looking  Glass 

Of  course  I  am  happy  to  be  here  among  my 
friends  and  associates  of  former  times.  I 
spent  many  pleasant  years  as  an  active  mem- 
ber and  director  of  this  association,  and.  In 
my  whole  experiences,  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered a  group  of  men  who  were  more  forward- 
looking,  patriotic  and  hard  working  than  the 
members  of  this  company.  Through  peace 
and  war.  you  have  tried  to  do  your  part  for 
the  building  up  of  our  country  and  our  gen- 
eral welfare.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
the  policies  of  the  association,  nor  with  the 
policies  of  my  competitors,  nor.  In  fact,  with 
the  policies  of  my  own  associates  In  the 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  of  Chat- 
ham blankets,  but  I  have  neVer  felt  that 
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disagreement  was  unhealthy — at  least  In 
business.  I  may  have  to  reserve  my  opinion 
of  the  political  healthfulneas  of  disagree- 
ing— at  times — with  one's  own  administra- 
tion. 

If  you  disagree  today  with  many  of  the 
things  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  be  more 
pleaaed  than  If  you  take  It  for  granted  that 
I  am  following  some  party  line  and  that  my 
observations  and  opinions  are  not  worth  the 
energy  required  for  an  argument. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  had  practi- 
cally a  front  row  seat  In  the  world's  theater 
during  the  past  11  years.  I  was  In  England 
when  the  war  clouds  were  gathering  In  1939, 
and  I  was  there  when  the  German-Russian 
agreement  was  announced,  and  I  shared  the 
apprehension  and  depression  which  that 
news  created.  I  was  thire  when  the  German 
legions  marched  into  Poland,  and  I  was 
within  4  hours  steaming  of  the  Ill-fated 
Athenia  when  she  became  the  first  major 
casualty  of  the  new  war. 

I  came  home  fired  with  the  determination 
that  I  would  try  to  do  something  to  help 
us  avoid  war.  I  had  served  In  the  United 
States  Na%'y  during  the  period  1917-19  and 
my  experiences  on  various  fighting  craft  were 
not  pleasant.  I,  therefore,  made  several 
speeches  In  North  Carolina  In  the  fall  of 
1939  and  my  theme  was  "Get  Prepared."  I 
was  severely  criticized  by  a  large  segment  of 
the  press  of  my  State  and  called  a  war- 
monger and  perhaps  a  war  profiteer.  These 
articles  and  editorials  are  a  matte^iJf  record. 
When  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  was  called  Into  the  service  of  the  Navy  as 
a  former  Reserve  and  served  4»2  years  In 
various  capacities.  I  was  asked  to  organize 
the  len'd-lease  section  of  naval  ordnance. 
I  dealt  with  cur  allies,  Including  the  Rus- 
sians, lor  15  months.  I  then  went  to  sea 
as  third  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Phoenix, 
one  of  our  light  cruisers  and  the  flagship  of 
Crudlv  15,  Phoenix,  Boise,  and  Nashville.  I 
was  at  Casablanca  for  a  brief  time  and  then 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  where  I  saw  action 
against  the  Japanese  for  many  months,  and 
was  recalled  to  Washington  yg  serve  with 
my  good  friend,  James  Forrestal.  I  had  a 
front  seat  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
war  because  I  was  with  a  man  who  wlU  prob- 
ably go  down  In  history  as  one  of  our  all-time 
ail-Americans. 

Came  the  final  peace — VJ-day — and  a  few 
months  later  I  returned  to  normal  life — but 
not  to  normal  condlitons.  The  problems  of 
peace  can  be  just  as  great  as  the  problems 
of  war,  and  since  I  had  been  out  of  active 
service  In  business  for  some  years,  I  entered 
the  political  field — arena  might  be  a  better 
/l?Vrd.  I  was  persuaded — quite  easily — ^  run 
\^V  Congress  In  the  spring  of  1946.  and,  be- 
cause I  had  given  up  the  active  direction  of 
my  business,  I  felt  that  I  might  be  of  further 
use  to  my  country — the  one  that  had  done  so 
much  for  me,  and  the  one  that  I  had  done 
so  little  for  between  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

I  feel  very  embarrassed  In  giving  ycu  such 
a  personal  account  of  my  own  actlvitle^^^t 
I  hope  that  you  wUl  appreciate  the '  fact 
that  I  have  had  the  fortunate  experiences 
of  taking  an  active  part  In  world  events  that 
has  been  afforded  to  few  people— certainly 
to  few  people  of  my  age  and  training.  What 
I  say  now  will  be  on  my  awn — ^my  own  sum- 
m.ary  of  the  present  situation  and  my  esti- 
mate of  a  view  through  "the  looting  glass  " 
I  am  not  here  to  talk  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican politics.  I  hope  I  am  able  and 
qualified  to  talk  American   politics. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  prewar  world  has 
gone  forever.  We,  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  the  main  cog  in  a  big  wheel — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  we  thought  we  had  agreements  among 
our  allies,  and  that  we  faced  a  long  era  of 
peace — an  era  to  repair  our  wartime  casual- 
ties and  form  a  firm  foundation  for  con- 
tinued progress.  No  one  of  us  ever  thought 
we  would  It  once  enter  Into  a  new  sphere 
of  uneasy  peace.     It  was  Inconceivable. 
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.I«t'«  bring  It  down  to  our  cwn  businesses. 
W*  hftve  weathered  a  crisis,  and  «e  breathe 
•  iigh  of  relief — smooth  sailing  should  he 
ahead  We  wake  up  and  find  one  of  our 
main  partners  ccmpleteJy  out  of  step  We 
wake  up  to  find  a  trusted  partner  has  turned 
out  to  be.undependable.  secretive,  grasping, 
untruthful  and  dishonest  How  can  you  do 
buUness  with  a  partner  like  thaf  In  bust- 
tMM.  U  he  was  a  minorltv  partner,  you  would 
throw  lam  out.  If  he  w^  a  majority  part- 
ner, he  would  throw  ycu  out.  If  he  was  an 
equal  partner,,  you  would  have  to  fight  It  out 
with  him. 

We  are  today  fighting  It  out  with  him — 
move  and  countermcre  Our  battle  lines 
have  forrt:ed.  and  the  strategy  of  each  side 
ia  bfcomiag  plainer  every  day  If  you  agree 
with  me  that  weaklmgrs  selciom  win,  you 
will  also  a«re*  with  me  that  we  must  never 
again  be  classed  as  weaklings.  I  wc^ld  like 
to  quote  aomethlng  that  I  heard  Irom  my 
preacher  many  year*  ago.  He  is  now  a 
bishop,  but  then  be  was  a  ycunt:  minister 
speaking  to  a  small  group  on  Navy  Day 
1927.  I  take  it  from  my  diary.  Alter  tell- 
ing us  that  we  should  each  do  something 
for  our  country  and  of  our  obligations  to 
cur  country,  he  said.  "As  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  I  speak  of  peace,  but  also  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  I  commend  to  you  the 
\ lords  of  the  Apostle  When  a  strong  man. 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in 
pe&c*.'  ■ 

I  commend  this  to  you.    To  each  of  you. 

As  a  sophomore  In  tiie  Congress,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Represertaiives.  I  am  still 
sitting  in  the  front  row.  I  arq  wjiole- 
heanedly  in  favor  of  our  present  foi'eign 
policy.  If  is  a  policy  unique  in  American 
historT",  but  I  believe  that  to  them  that  do 
good  will'  come  the  rewarxis.  The  Marshall 
plan  Is  unique  but  it  is  working  and  will 
continue  to  work  if  our  own  flith  column 
does  not  sabotage  It. 

When  General  Marshall  set  forth  bis  plan 
at  Harvard  in  1947,  western  Europe  was  Ln 
turmoil.  Here  was  a  meeting  of  a  man  and 
a  date  with  destiny  and  one  of  those  oppor- 
tunities so  seldom  afforded  in  the  history  of 
our  civilization.  It  was  a  new  concept  of 
thft  Golden  Rule  for,  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, we,  the  American  p>eople.  were  ad- 
vised to  give  of  our  sustenance  to  those  In  ■ 
distress,  friend  and  foe  alike.  I  couldn't 
take  it  in — I  was  too  dumb.  And  then  I 
began  to  think  I  was  raised  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Civil  War — the  War  Between  the 
States.  Co  one  of  my  prandfathers  knees,  I 
heard  the  stories  of  Bull  Run,  of  Second 
Manassas,  of  Shllch  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
On  my  other  grandfathers  knees  I  heard 
the  story  of  Bedford  Forrest,  of  the  hit-and- 
run  principle  of  "ge'ting  thar  fustes  with 
the  moetes' "  But  more  than  that.  I  beard 
of  the  plight  of  the  South  d'orlng  recon- 
struction. I  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Soutb's 
best  friend.  Abe  Lincoln,  of  Andrew  Johnson 
who  was  persuaded  to  punish  the  prostrate 
rebel*— c?  Sumner  and  Stevens  and  the  long 
btttw  years  of  recrlminaticn. 

Suppose  the  North — many  of  cur  own  blood 
kin  h:::l  cffered  the  South  a  Marshall  plan? 
Suppose  the  North  had  said,  "We  have  won 
the  war.  re  are  now  one  people  end  we  are 
going  to  give  you  money  and  technical  skins — 
and  s:  ■  '^•-Ic  understanding.    We  are  go- 

ing n.  uild  you  up  in  a  partnership, 

forgetting  pa.«t  diJerences.  forgetting  past 
bitierness  and  forgetting  everything  except 
that  "we  are  Americans."  Supposing  thev  had 
said  that?  Dont  you  think  we  Wvjuld  have 
been  ahead  50  years  and  that  we  all  would 
have  profited  enormously  by  the  transaction? 

Thafs  my  own  argtiment  for  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  have  seen  it  In  action— in  western 
Burope  during  the  last  few  months.  Recov- 
ery beyond  belief — recovery  among  friends 
and  foes.  The  tide  of  communism,  so  ram- 
pant m  1947.  pushed  b::ck  withm  lu  own 
constricted   borders.     Recovery  In  Hulland, 


Belgium,    France,    Italv,    western    Germany, 

afid  slowest,  biit  not  least-.  In  Great  Britain. 
Of  c<^urse,  it  is  not  perfect.  Is  your  own  bite- 
Iftess?  .  But  recovery  ; just  the- same.  ^The, 
f or.-es  of  democracy  have  made  so  many 
touchdowns  ae.TlnSt  the  forces  of  commun- 
ism. th.1t  the  score  is  beccmin|j-<Sne-slded. 

As  i  see  it.  we  have-got  to  become  interna- 
ttoual-minded.  We  have  got  to  forget  about 
what  Is  happening  in  Fall  River,  New  B?d- 
ford,  Lawrence  and  E^km,  what  is  happen- 
ing in  te.'tssachusetts.  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  begin  thinking  what  is  happeh- 
In^  in  Bel'",ium.  France,  Italy.  Israel,  Ecjypt, 
Inaia,  P.-iklstan,  and  China.  We  had  better 
brgui  thinking  about  our  selling  agents  in 
a  world  so  tiny  that  we  could  go  around  It 
in  less  time  than  our  grandfathers'  took  to 
cross  Rhode  Island. 

Ill  get  a  little  confidential.  I  hnve  always 
been  very  pro-British,  although  they  have 
out-traced  me  all  my  life.  They  have  proved 
to  be  our  most  dependable  allies  when  the 
chips  were  down.  I  have  fought  by  their  side 
and  I  know  personally  that  when  the  going 
Is  tough,  tney  will  step  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.  But  today,  the  project  of  western 
union-^the  aim  >st- necessary  combination  of 
western  European  nations,  is  In  my  mind, 
being  held  up  by  our  British  cousins.  They 
cant  see  that  their  survival  depe><Hls  upon 
their  giving  up  something  they  have  not 
got — the  elcry  and  prestige  of  the  nineteenth 
century  British  Empire. 

I  stand  before  you  as  an  advocate  of  our 
present  foreign  policy — a  strong  foreign  pol- 
icy To  be  strong  we  must  be  prosperous, 
and  we  cannot  be  prosperous  nor  strongs 
alone.  I  stand  before  you  and  express  my 
conSdence  In  the  direction  of  our  State  De- 
partment. I  think  Secretary  Acheson  is  one 
of  the  greatest  Jiecretaries  of  State  in  our 
history.  I  a^r*^  w.th  Senator  V-andenhesc 
th-^t  politics  should  be  out,  and  I  think  that 
Dean  Acheson  is  just  as  capable  of  directing 
our  foreign  policy  as  Albert  Butler  is  capable 
of  running  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co..  and 
that  s  saying  a  lot — verse  chapter,  and  book. 
I  think  that  our  President  has  lately  made  a 
series  of  outstanding  appointments,  even  if 
he  has  turned  down  my  own  postmasters  in 
North  Carolina.  Gordon  Gray,  Stuart  Sym- 
ington. Frank  Pace,  and  Tom  Finletter  are 
ace  high  In  any  company.  We  are  in  a  warm 
war  and  we  desperately  need  good  men.  We 
have  got  a  lot  of  them.  If  I  could  pick 
Franklin  Hobbs.  Lew  Hlrd.  Dean  Walen,  Har- 
oll  Walter.  Mcse  Pendleton.  Everett  Kent, 
Win  Schurter.  John  Hutcheson.  Chet  Wi^se, 
and  some  cf  the  rest  of  you  to  run  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  would  say  that  it  would 
be  in  fairly  pood  hands.  We  might  even  put 
our  fr:endo  Bennett  and  Riemer  in  charge  of 
propaganda,  but  the  cotton  fellows  would 
say  that  we  were  playing  politics.  I  would 
make  Hugh  Bolton  my  General  Vaughan  and 
Vern  Fisher  Director  of  the  Budget.  If  I 
could  appoint  Tom  Sheehe  as  Protestant 
Chaplain  General,  we  would  really  have  a 
team. 

Forget  foreign  competition.  You  are  never 
going  back  to  the  "good  old  days."  ■teccause 
there  never  were  any  -good  old  days."  If  we 
have  a  prosperous,  peaceful,  world,  we  v.iil 
prosper.  V,e  are  lucky  to  be  alive  and  kick- 
ing and  to  be  the  v  onder  and  envy  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Forget  politics  as  such  and 
go  out  and  do  some  work  for  your  Govern- 
ment, and  I  don't  mean  contracts.  Consider 
a  foreign  hook-up,  as  you  used  to  consider 
a  branch  in  the  South.  'Why  don't  you  thlnJc 
about  helping  build  up  the  standard  of  living 
In  ether  lands?  Jast  as  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  your  best  market,  help  make  a 
market  lu  countries  friendly  to  us.  Ameri- 
can Industry,  and  I  speak  especially  of  the 
woolen  industry,  has  a  once-ln-a-llletime 
opportunity.  Think  seriously  of  point  4. 
giving  technical  know-how  to  other  coun- 
tries,   -.-orget  tariffs  and  concessions.    Think 


of  your  survival  and  preach  the  advanta^s 
of: more  thrtnKS  for  everybody.     We  came  up^ 
by  o^ir'oiien  tioottstraps.     Hpw  about  helping' 
some  other  nation  do  the  same?  'Wetn  \he 
South  came  from  nothing  and  the  worst  that  • 
.  colild  happei]^^  tp  uft  woufd  be  to  go  back  to 
nothing.      That*   would    be    just    where    we 
started,  and  I  cant  see  anyjhlng  frightening 
about  that.     .  ,    ^        '" 

If  I  had  you  wKh  me  In  governminit,  and 
we  could  make  Arthur  Jfisse  Secretary  of 
State  and  Ed  Wltkinson  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, ve  wouldn  t  hear  muoy  squawks  about 
Soc;ali<;t  trends,  I  ^If h  I  could ^ut  over  the 
fact  tha\  wt  are  in  a  new  a^^^ — you  knew  It 
as  well  as  I — and  that  if  we  can  ha\e  peace, 
we  have  not  ^scratched  the  surfate  of  fjros- 
r  ^rlty.  The  world  is  our  q*-stqr  b\;t  you — 
you  here  be  lore  me — Jvjive  pot  t]o"  take,  your 
responsibilft.es,  "  Don't  come  moanicg  io  me 
abjui  what  is  going  on.  Do  s'jmethlrg  about 
it  in  your  own  baiUwiCk.  I'm  sick  a  id  tired  i 
of  my  business  friends  cem^ng  to  me  and 
saying  thar^he  country  has  gone  to  .lell  and 
that  they  want  me  to  do  something.  If  you 
send  a  man  to  Washinstoh  to  represent  you, 
what  he  does  there  is  yourj«^espo'iisibility; 
You  had  better  come  d»wn  South  und  find 
out  why  we  hK-ve  so  many  impor^fiit  com-,  i 
miitee  chairmanships.  You  fiad -better  loofc 
around  and  see^wh  Emll  Rieve  controls  so 
many  votes  In  Congress.  I  admire  l.ill  R!te*e 
because  he  sticks  to'  his  knitting,  and  so 
many  of  our  group  constahtly  dr<^  stitches. 

If  you  can  go  to  ^ed  tonight  and  saj;  that 
you  have  done  something  today  that  ^A\  for-  ; 
ward  the  caut-esf  of  democracy^  I  \7ill  take 
cff  my  haiand  make  my  best  bdw.  I;iit  don't 
go  to  bm'  thinking  that  you  hr-ve  out- 
traded  Davis  and  Furber  or  Cromrton  and 
Knowles  when  j-ou  had  better  be  thinking 
about  a  good  foreign  policy  and  whit  you— » 
you — could    do    for    your    country, 

I  leave  you  with  a  word  of  adv  ce— 'how  ' 
easy  it  is  to  giv^r  and  how  hard  ti  take — ^ 
and  I  say  it  sertlusly:  -  "• 

Send  your  business  abroad.  '       ' 

Send    your    boys    into    Government. 

Its  your  business  and  your  G ovcrjiment.    v 

Its  my  business  and':my  Government. 

Our  Government  has  got  its  hand  ?  in  your 
pocket,  and  my  pocket,  and  as  long  as  we 
fall  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment, we  should  not  have  the  rlgM  to  Say 
much  about  its  policies. 

Personally,  I  hold  you  responsiblt-  for  the 
actions  and  decisions  of  my  colleigues  in 
Washington.  I  have  seen  very  fev;  of  you 
there,  although  you  are  Important  ptock- 
holders  in  the  United  States  of  Anerica.  I 
am  almost  bitter  In  my  feelings  towi.rd  those  ' 
who  criticize  so  freely  and  dodge  so  adroitly. 
We  talk  of  budgets  and  balances- -we  talk 
of  farmers  and  unions.  Why  don't  >ou  Jump 
In  and  see  whether  the  swimming  is  fine? 

We  have  been  blessed  beyond  belief,  and 
if  everything  doesn't  go  to  suit  yr  u,  don't 
blame  it  on  Harry  Trrman  or  Tiiusimond 
Chatham,  or  your  own  Representatiie,  Take 
a  look  in  the  glass  and  see  if  you  cm  say  to 
me — I've  done  the  best  I  can. 
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Defense  Dapartment  Press  Relearcs  Con- 
slitcte  Cishcaecl  Ho^x  Upcn  Aicrzft 
'orkers  i 


\Jnrl 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSa^W 

or  CALiron^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^BS^¥-A^l\-l 
Thursday,  April  20.  1951 

Mr,  HINSHAW.    Mr.  SpeakciVertain 
Dress  releases  have  been  emanatlnighiixim 


v 

» 


the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
such  as  one  which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.  This 
article  is  as  follows: 

Air  Foaci  and  Navt  To  Bur  2.048  Pi-Ai<n3  rem 
Neaklt  12,000,000,000 

(By  John  A.  GUes) 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  purchasing 
2,048  new  aircraft  this  fiscal  year. 

The- Defense  Department,  announcing  the 
award  of  plane  contracts  yesterday,  said  the 
Air  Force  would  get  1.250  planes  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,297,500,000  and  that  the 
Navy  would  buy  798.  costing  an  estimated 
»557,500.000. 

The  largest  Air  Force  contract  went  to 
-Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  for  B-47  Stratojet 
bombers,  costing  an  estimated  $303,600,000, 
A  Stratojet  set  an  unofScial  transcontinental^ 
record  of  3  hours  and  46  minutes,  fiylng  2.289 
miles  from  Moses  Lake,  Wash  ,  to  nearby  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  last  February. 

The  Air  Force  will  spent  $267,800,000  with 
Consolidated  Vultee  for  the  controversial 
B-36  bombardment  planes, 

HELICOPTERS  OBDEEED 

The  oiily  new  type  of  procurement  by  the 
Air  Force  Is  for  helicopters.  It  will  buy  H-21 
4Uctic  rescue  helicopters,  or  Flying  Bananas, 
from  the  Piaseckl  Helicopter  Corp.,  for 
$9,300,000.  The  Navy  will  spend  $4,156,064 
with  Piaseckl  for  helicopters. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc..  received  a 
$130,900,000  Air  Force  contract  for  building 
F-9o  interceptor  fighters,  while  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  was  awarded  a  $120,000,000 
contract  for  F-94  two-place  radar -equipped 
Interceptors. 

Falrchild  Aviation  will  build  more  C-119 
Packets,  capable  of  hauling  18  tons  of  men 
and  equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000  for  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Na\7's  largest  award  went  to  Grumman 
Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  for  twin-jet  F9F 
Panther  fighters,  costing  $92,902,841.  The 
same  firm  also  received  a  contract  for  $41,- 
308,714  for  building  AF  Guardian  single-en- 
gine attack  bombers, 

SIXTY -EIGHT   MILLION  DOLLARS  POR  BANEHtES 

McDonnel  Aircraft  Ccrp.  received  a  $68.- 
637.4:^4  contract  for  building  the  F2H  Ban- 
shees, which  the  Navy  has  said  was  capable 
of  knocking  down  the  B-36  at  altitudes  in 
excess  of  40,000  feet.  .' 

The  Navy  will  spend  836.700,941  with 
Lockheed  to  provide  additional  P2V  Neptune 
Jet  bombers.  A  Neptune  holds  the  world's 
long- distance  record. 

Other  Air  Force  contracts: 

C-97  transports.  $32,800,000,  Boeing;  T-29 
transport  navigational  trainers,  $9,800,000, 
Consolidated  Vultee;  C-124  troop  carriers, 
$84,500,000,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co  ;  SA-16  am- 
phibious air-sea  rescue  planes,  $7,800,000, 
Grumman;  T-33  trainers,  $26,900,000,  Lock- 
heed; F-86  Sabre  fighters.  $34,400,000,  North 
American;  T-28  jet  trainers,  $15,600,000. 
North  American;  F-89  Scorpion  all-weather 
fighters,  $81,800,000,  Northrup  Aircraft.  Inc.; 
F-84  Thunderjet  fighters,  $37,400,000,  Re- 
public Aviation  Corp. 

MORE   NAVT  JTTS  *        • 

O^her  Navy  contracts:  ,       ," 

F3D  twin-jet  fighters.  $61,666,933.  Douglas; 
AD  single-engine  attack  planes,  $1^.121,360; 
Douplas:  TO  single-jet  tralner^T^  $1,235,000, 
Lockheed;  P5M  two-ehglne  bombers,  $31, • 
700.941.  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co  ;  AJ  twin-engine 
single-jet  attack  bombers,  $16,583,982,  North 
American;  F4U  single-engine  fighters,  $9,- 
112.000,  United  Aircraft  Cofp  ,  Chance  Vought 
division. 

The  Air  Force  said  additional  aircraft  pro- 
curement of  Hbout  $94,300,000  Is  being  obli- 
gated for  related  items  of  service,  such  as 
transponation,  ground  handling  equipment 


and  modification  of  existing  types.  It  added 
that  minor  adjustments  In  costs  and  total 
number  of  aircraft  might  take  place  before 
June  30, 

The  Navy  said  that  In  addition  to  con- 
tracts already  awarded  for  aircraft  and  air- 
craft equipment,  $174,700,000  of  procure- 
ment, primarily  for  Government  furnished 
equipment.  Is  being  negotiated, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  Department, 

the  Air  Force  and  NavT.  are  not  issuing 
new  plane  contracts  and  did  not  do  so 
yesterday.  These  articles  constitute  a 
cruel  hoax  upon  the  aircraft  workers  and 
all  persons  connected  with  the  aircraft 
industry,  as  it  leads  them  to  believe  that 
new  platnes  are  being  ordered.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  planes  were  ordered  last 
October  and  November  pursuant  to  ap- 
propriations made  last  year  for  plane 
purchases.  Nearly  all  of  these  contracts 
were  announced  in  the  press  at  the  time 
so  that  this  is  only  a  rehash  of  wh£.t  was 
published  5  months  and  more  ago.  In 
consequence  of  reading  these  articles  to- 
day in  the  newspapers,  unemployed  air- 
craft workers  are  flocking  into  their 
union  headquarters  and  into  aircraft 
plants  looking  for  their  old  jobs.  Some 
of  them  have  made  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  homes  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  work  or  having  assurances  of 
continued  work.  Others  have  contracted 
for  other  types  of  purchases  on  tho 
strength  of  these  articles.  This  consti- 
tutes a  dishonest  hoax  upon  the  ajcraft 
workers  of  the  United  States,  and  news 
releases  like  this  should  not  be  permitted 
to  emanate  from  the  Ofl&ce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  fooled  by  these  releases  because 
they  understand  the  terms  used,  but  air- 
craft workers  and  the  local  merchants 
and  others  do  not  understand.  They 
think  that  new  orders  are  just  now  be- 
ins  placed, 

Ftirthermore,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  num- 
bers of  planes  stated  in  these  releases 
fool  the  people  because  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen is  lead  to  believe  that  all  the  planes 
listed  are  combat  tjTJes.  whereas  many 
planes  in  the  totals  are  trainers  or 
transports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  hereto  the  orig- 
inal news  releases  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  served  as  the  basic  in- 
formation upon  which  the  many  news 
articles  were  based. 

The  news  releases  referred  to  are  as 
f  oll^ows : 

DrPAKTMENT    OF    DZTtMSl, 

Omcz  or  Public  iNPoaMA'noJ*, 
Washington  D.  C.  Aj»ni  18.  1950. 
Air  Force  Ptrchasikg   1.250  Aircrait  From 
Fiscal  Year  1950  Funds 

The  United  States  Air  Force  is  pu  -chasing 
.  1.250  new  aircraft  from  fiscal  year  1950  alr- 
jciraft  procurement  funds  at  a  total  ejtimated 
cost  of  $1,297,500,000 

The  estimated  cost  for  complete  aircraft 
and  spares  Is  $1,203,200,000.  The  ilrframe 
m.anufacturers  listed  below  will  receive  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  these  fund;;  for  the 
manufacture  of  airframes  only,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  estimated  cost  will  go  to 
other  manufacturers  for  engines,  piopellers, 
armament,  communlcat'ons  equlpirent  and 
other  related  Items  of  procurement. 

Additional  aircraft  procurement  :runds  In 
the  amoimt  of  $94,300,000  are  being  obligated 
for  related  Items  of  equipment  or  service 
such    as    transportation,    ground    laandling 


equipment,  modlflcatlon  of  existing  typea, 
and  other  costs  to  support  the  aircraft  pro- 
gram which  are  not  chargeable  to  the  jmr- 
chase  of  specific  aircraft  models. 


Model 

EMimatMl 

C05t  of 

aircraft 
(million.s) 

Air-trtime 
manufacturer 

B-17 

:<•:  ^ 

9.8 
84.  .S 

40.6 

7.S 

laao 

»,9 
S4.4 

laao 

15. « 

81.8 

9.3 

37.4 

Boeing. 

r-w 

I)o, 

B-36 

T-29 

C-1-J4 

C-119... 

Cous<»lJdatcd   Volte*. 

I)o. 

Doueias,           —^ 

Fairchild. 

gA-16 ^ 

Orummar. 

1-04 

T-3:? 

T.ncklu-«d. 

I>0. 

F-66 

T-K, 

T-2!! 

F-M>     

North  American. 

Do. 

Do. 
Northrop. 

H-21  

Piaweki. 

F-M 

Republic. 

Subtotal 

Transportation, 
protmd    handlinf 
I'liiipaioni,  rriodi- 
fic6tions  of  cxisl- 
inp  typos,  etc. 

1,  an.  2 
Srt.3 

Toial ... 

1, 297,  5 

, 

* 

The  Air  Force  aircraft-procurement  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1950  Is  under  continuing 
study  and  miner  adjustments  in  estimated 
costs  and  total  number  of  aircraft  may  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Department  of  Defensi:, 
OmcE  or  Public  Intormattok,  ^- 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  18.  195^    j    \ 
Navt  Purchasing  798  Atrcratt  From  FwcAtr         \ 
Year  1950  Funds 

The  United  States  Navy  is  purchasing  798 
new  aircraft  with  fiscal  year  1950  aircraft- 
procurement  funds  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $557,500,000, 

The  estimated  cost  for  complete  aircraft 
and  spares  Is  $550,600,000  and  the  remaining 
$6,9O0,OC0  win  cover  related  Items  such  as 
ground  handling  equipment  not  chargeable 
to  specific  models.  Airframe  manufacturers 
win  receive  approximately  one-half  of  these 
funds  for  the  manufacture  of  airframes  only, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  estimated  cost  wUl 
go  to  other  manufacturers  for  engines,  pro- 
pellers, commimlcations  equipment,  and 
other  related  Items  of  procurement. 

The  amounts  indicated  below  represent 
contracts  let  to  date  for  each  model  for  both 
airframes  and  other  aircraft  equipment. 


Modi-1 


ConUBCts 

awarded 


t.\ir-frame  m«iufartDrer 


F3D 

AD 

F9F 

AF 

P2V 

TO 

I'-M 

F^lH 

AJ 

HUP 

F4U 


Total  oontraets 
aw arded  to 
date. 


$6l,6r«,fl83    Douiclat  Aircraft  Co., 
I      Inc. 
12, 121..Vin'  Do. 

a-iSUZMli  Orutuman  Aircraft 

Enrlneerinn  Corp. 
41,308,714  Do. 

3*>,700,M2l  Lockheed    Aircraft 
Corp, 

31,  4<i>i.  5<.2    Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 
68,637,4^    Mc-Donncl  Aircraft 

16,51??,  982:  North  Amencan  Ana- 

I      tion,  Inc. 
4.1fi6^064|  Pias^cki  Helicopter 

I      Corp. 
9,112,000,  Iniifd  Aircraft  Corp., 
Chance  Vougbt  divl- 

SiOD. 


376, 9U0, 000 


In  addition  to  the  contracU  already 
awarded  for  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment. 
$174,700,000  of  procurement,  primarily  for 
Government-furnished  equipment,  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiation. 
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Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead  Before 
the  Baltimore  OrcanoatioB  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau 


( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

-— -f  OF  MABTLAND 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^    •         'Friday,  April  21   'legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  0"CONOR.  Mr  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Mead,  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  addressed  the  Balti- 
more organization  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  recently  regarding  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  fur- 
thering and  safeguarding  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  facts  and  views  presented  by  Mr. 
Mead  will  interest  the  great  body  of 
businessmen  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  sure.  For  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Meads  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  president  of  your  organization  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  notice  of  yovir  meeting  today 
which  stated  that  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
would  be  threefold;.. Why  there  Is  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  How  Its  operations  affect 
yoiir  business,  and  The  part  the  FTC  plays 
^^  In  pi  emoting  and  protecting  the  American 
"'^         free-enterprise  system  of  business. 

That  is  a  large  order  for  a  few  remarlcs 
after  lunch,  particularly  from  one  who  has 
only  been  recently  appointed  as  a  member 
,  of    the    Commission.      However,    during    the 

I  period  in  which  I  was  In  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentatives and  the  Senate,  I  had  on  occa- 
sion the  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  I  was  Impressed  not 
only  Dv  Us  past  accompllshnients  but  by 
the  opportunity  the  Commission  had  to 
foster  and  promote  fair  practices  In  Amer- 
ican business.  V 

Our  political  and  econoimc  principles  are 
based  on  the  concept  of  free  enterprise.  For 
enterprise  to  be  free,  however.  It  must  be 
fair.  That  concept  Is  basic.  You  are  not 
free  to  .transact  your  business  If  you  are 
stifled  and  suppressed  by  monopolies  or  be- 
set by  unfair  competitors  The  consumer 
does  not  buy  on  a  free  competitive  market 
If  the  price  which  he  pays  has  been  fixed  by 
conspiracy  or  monopoly  or  he  has  been  In- 
duced to  purchase  commodities  by  deceit  or 
fraud.  Most  of  our  people  demand  that  our 
commerce  be  free,  competitive,  and  fair.  Be- 
cause of  that  demand  there  is  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

A  little  historical  perspective  may  be  In- 
formative  and  of  Interest.  After  the  indus- 
trial revolutl(in  and  the  advent  of  the  ma- 
chine age  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  problems  presented  by  the  con- 
centration of  productive  wealth  and  the 
resulting  monopolistic  conditions  were 
growing  apace  In  1890  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Sherman  Act  which  made  Illegal  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  twentlett^  century,  due  to  the 
constantly  increasing  problems  of  monopoly 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices,  there  wa« 
a  strong  denrnnd  for  new  legUlatlon  to  sup- 
plement the  Sherman  Act  This  demand 
culminated  In  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
•ending  a  message   to  Congress  in   1913   in 


which  he  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
Interstate  Trade  Commission.  President 
WUson   said: 

••The  opinion  of  the  country  would  in- 
stantly approve  of  such  a  Commission.  It 
would  not  wish  to  see  it  empowered  to  make 
terms  with  monopoly  or  In  any  sort  to  as- 
sume control  of  business,  as  If  the  Govern- 
ment made  Itself  responsible.  It  demands 
such  a  Commission  only  as  an  Indispensable 
Instrument  of  information  and  publicity, 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  facts  by  which 
both  the  public  mind  and  the  managers  of 
great  business  undertakings  shall  be  guided, 
and  as  an  Instrumentality  for  doing  Justice 
to  business  where  the  processes  of  the  courts 
or  the  natural  forces  of  correction  outside 
the  courts  are  Inadequate  to  adjust  the 
remedy  to  the  wrong  In  a  way  that  will  meet 
all  the  equities  and  circumstances  of  the 
case' 

That  is  a  very  good  general  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  there  la  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  most  of  It  Is  pertinent  as  of 
today. 

For  the  purpose  of  rfj-evlty.  the  answers  to 
the  next  two  questions  assigned  to  me  for 
my  remarks  can  be  combined,  that  Is,  how 
the  operations  of  the'ComTnlssion  affect  your 
business  and  the  partVhe  Commission  plays 
in  pro^iotlng  and  protecting  the  free-enter- 
prise sy^m  In  American  business. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Tr^de  Commission  Act  passed  by  the 
Congresi  In  1914.  The  act  provides  for  the 
appointiientf  b^'  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  ad^ce  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  five 
Commissioners  for  terms  of  7  years  each.  All 
policy  and  other  important  decisions  of  the 
Commission  are  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  The  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  generally  be  divided  Into  economic 
and  legal  or  fact  reporting  and  law  enforcing. 
However,  no  clear  distinction  between  the 
two  can  be  made  because  economic  studies 
and  fact  finding  often  present  legal  ques- 
tions which  must  be  solved,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  In  our  particular 
field  are  partly  economic.  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  monojxjly  and  unfair  competition, 
economics  and  law  overlap,  and  the  one  Is 
frequently  a  part  of  the  other. 

As  one  of  Its  functions,  the  Commission 
makes  general  investigations  and  reports 
thereon  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Congress  In  Initiating  and  con- 
sidering legislation.  For  illustration,  the  In- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  of  the  meat- 
packing Industry  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  The  utUlty  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission  was  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  As  a  result,  you  and 
others  have  more  and  t)etter  Information 
available  to  you  when  you  purchase  shares  of 
stock  in  corporations. 

You  are  perhaps  more  Interested  In  our 
law-enforcement  activities.  Section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  makes  It 
Illegal  tu  engage  In  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices ;n  Interstate  commerce.  You  may  ask — 
how  do  these  provisions  affect  you  or  your 
business?  If  you  live  In  this  country  and  do 
not  live  In  a  complete  vacuum,  these  pro- 
visions affect  you  very  strongly  and  very  di- 
rectly. For  Illustration,  you  are  Interested 
In  building  an  addition  to  yowr  store  or 
factory  and  cement  must  be.  purchased  for 
such  construction.  You  believe  of  course 
that  you  are  entitled  to  purchase  cement  at 
a  competitive  price.  You  will  not  be  quoted 
a  competitive  price  If  the  manulacfurers  of 
that  cement  agree  on  the  price  they  wUl  sell 
you  that  cement.  It  Is  our  Job  to  see  that 
they  do  not  agree  on  that  price  but  sell  at  a 
competitive  price  so  that  you  wlU  enjoy  the 
benefits  not  only  of  price  competition  but 
also  of  quality  competition  as  well.  As  this 
is  true  of  cement,  it  Is  also  true  of  all  other 


types  of  commodities  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Without  the  spur  of  conr.petltlon 
quality  stagnates  and  salesmanship  becomes 
more  of  a  question  of  who  knows  snd  likes 
whom  rather  than  selling  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  quality. 

AU  of  us,  even  the  large  manufacturing 
corporations  are  consumers,  as  no  person  or 
corporation  makes  all  of  the  things  he  or  It 
uses.  All  of  us.  therefore,  are  Interested  In 
buying  at  a  competitive  price  although  there 
are  some  who  are  adverse  to  selling  at  a  com- 
petitive price. 

Another  Illustration  of  how  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission  affect  you  Is  that 
you  may  be  a  retailer  and  after  an  argument 
with  your  supplier  about  prices,  about  terms, 
or  about  anything  else,  you  are  cut  oT.  Your 
supplier  telis  your  other  potential  tuppllej-s 
that  you  are  a  bad  fellow  and.  In  the  bonds 
of  comradeship,  all  of  the  suppliers  agree  not 
to  sell  you  any  more  merchandise.  Tou  may 
know  that  you  are  not  a  b;d  fellow  iind  that 
the  supplier  has  wronged  you  but  because 
you  cannot  get  the  pro{)er  merchanlise  you 
begin  to  lose  business  and  are  faced  with 
bankruptcy.  However,  you  can^eppeiil  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  If  your  sup- 
pliers are  engaged  In  commerce  and  apreed 
to  boycott  you.  You  may  never  need  the 
help  of  the  Connnlsslon  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind  but  It  Is  comforting  to  know  It  is  there 
and  It  Is  available.  The  very  fact  that  this 
help  Is  available  largely  makes  Its  ise  un- 
necessary. 
•  Another  illustration  Is  that  you  may  be 
in  business  selling  a  first-rate  product.  A 
competitor,  however,  disparages  your  oroduct 
and  Injures  the  reputation  and  the  business 
of  your  firm.  YoU  may  appeal  to  the  Ct  m- 
mlsslon  as.lt  Is  nn  unfair  practice  under 
our  statutes  to  make  false,  disparaging 
statements  In  respect  to  a  competitor  s  prod- 
uct, his  business  or  his  financial  credit. 
Your  competitor  may  also  violate  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  If  he  atte  npts  to 
pass  off  his  product  as  your  produc.  li"  he 
engages  In  commercial  bribery.  If  he  Induces 
the  breach  by  your  employees  of  th^lr  em- 
ployment contracts.  If  he  threatens  \o\i  and 
others  In  bad  faith  with  patent  Infringement 
suits  or  engages  In  other  unfair  compeiitlv* 
practices  which  may  Injure  com  petit  ou. 

In  our  business  we  are  constantly  learning 
about  the  other  fellow^s  business,  a  id  that 
Is  a  liberal  education.  I  did  not  knew  untU 
recently  that  there  Is  a  substantial  I  uslness 
In  second-hand  hats— men^s  hats,  hat  is. 
Sometimes  these  hats  are  referred  tc  In  the 
trade  as  •  ashcan"  hats.  This  Is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  some  men  g  ow  too 
tired  of  the  old  fedora  they  throw  It  into  an 
ashcan.  In  any  event,  these  old  tats  are 
cleaned  and  blocked,  and  new  sw^  itbands 
Inserted,  and  they  are  then  offered  lor  sale. 
The  Commission  does  not  object  to  this  busi- 
ness, but  we  only  ask  these  sellers  to  Inform 
their  customers  that  they  are  buying  used 
hats.  I  submit  that  this  Is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable request,  but  we  have  beei  called 
upon  to  make  It. 

Another  tremendous  field  In  wh  ch  you 
are  directly  affected  whether  you  arc  a  con- 
sumer or  a  competitor  Is  the  field  of  advertis- 
ing. Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  for  advertising,  and  t  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commisslca  to  see 
that  these  advertisements  made  in  connec- 
tion with  goods  sold  In  Interstate  commerce 
do  not  contain  false  or  deceptive  statements. 
It  Is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  advertise 
falsely  or  deceptively  In  commerce.  If  your 
competitor  advertises  his  merchandls ;  falsely 
and  the  customers  are  thereby  Induced  to 
believe  they  will  get  a  better  deal  from  him 
than  from  you.  they  will  buy  fn.m  him 
Instead  of  from  you.  You  are  Injurec  in  your 
business,  and  trade  is  unfairly  diveriefd.  Th« 
customer  or  consivRier  is  Injured  because  h« 
has  been  led  to  bellevel  he  will  receive  an  arti- 
cle different  frotii  that-^ie  actually  receives. 
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Both  you  as  a  competitor  and  the  consumer 
may  appeal  for  help  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

In  connection  with  this  guestlon  of  adver- 
tising, a  member  of  the  staff  recently  Invited 
my  attention  to  a  copy  of  a  magazine  pub- 
lished In  the  late  nineties.  Tiiere  was  an 
article  In  the  magazine  describing  the  ac- 
claim given  to  Admiral  Dewey  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  great  victory  at  ManUa  Bay. 
but  what  Interested  me  In  a  professional 
way  were  the  advertisements.  There  were 
a  number  of  advertisements  giving  glowing 
accounts  of  cancer  cures,  sure  remedies  for 
baldness,  and  other  answers  to  nearly  all  of 
man's  problems.  You  may  object  to  the  ad- 
vertising you  now  hear  over  the  radio  and 
read  In  publications.  However,  Insofar  as 
falsity  and  deception  are  concerned,  the 
advertising  of  today  is  a  great  Improvement 
over  the  advertising  of  other  years.  Some 
advertising  of  course  Is  still  objectionable. 
We  have  not  reached  the  millennium.  Hu- 
man nature  belnc  what  It  Is.  some  people  will 
continue  to  misrepresent  their  wares  la  the 
market  place.  However.  I  am  an  optimist 
and  I  believe  we  are  improving.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  the  Improvement  In  this  field 
is  due  to  the  excellent  wolrk  of  the  better 
business  bureaus  In  this  and  in  other  cities. 
We  have  at  times  problems  which  have 
their  lighter  side  In  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  advertising.  One  enterprising 
chap  advertised  that  he  had  a  device  which 
was  guaranteed  to  kill  roaches  on  the  first 
application.  He  offered  to  sell  his  device  by 
maU  for  $1  If  the  customer  would  send  him 
a  dollar.  Aft^r  sendmg  the  dollar,  the  cus- 
tomer received  two  blocks  of  wood  with  the 
direction  that  he  place  the  roach  between 
the  blocks  and  press  firmly.  This  was  guar- 
anteed to  kill  the  roach  on  the  first  applica- 
tion. This  is  rather  an  extreme  Ulustration 
of  an  advertisement  which  may,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  be  literally  true,  but  It  is  also  fraudulent 
because  it  only  tells  half  of  the  truth. 

The  Clayton  Act,  which  was  passed  la 
1914.  and  was  amended  by  the  Robln&on- 
Paiman  Act  In  1936,  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to.,  prohibit  discriminations  In  price 
which  substanually  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to. create  a  monopoly. 

For  lllxistration.  your  place  of  btisiuess  Is 
located  near  a  competitor  and  both  you  and 
your  competitor  purchase  your  merchandise 
from  the  same  mai^ufacturer  in  substantially 
similar  quantities.  However,  the  manufac- 
turer may  sell  to  your  competitor  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  he  will  seU  to  ycu.  Because  of 
this  cheaper  price,  your  competitor  resells 
the  merchandise  at  a  price  lower  than  you 
can  afford  and  your  customers  begin  trading 
with  him.  You  lose  business.  This  is  ap- 
parently a  case  of  an  Ulegal  price  discrimi- 
nation and  you  may  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  aid.  In  addition,  if  the  seller  offers 
your  competitor  advertising  or  other  allow- 
ances, he  must  offer  It  to  you  on  prpportlonal 
equal  terms  if  you  continue  to  be  a  customer 
of  that  manufacturer.  That  sounds  like 
common  sense.  It  is  common  sense  and. 
more  than  that,  it  Is  the  la-iv. 

The  Clayton  Act  also  prohibits  tylng-ln 
contracts.  You  may  want  to  buy  a  keg  of 
nails.  Your  supplier  offers  to  seU  you  a  keg 
of  nails  provided  that  you  also  purchase  from 
him  a  case  of  left-handed  catchers'  mitts. 
You  tell  him  you  do  not  want  the  catchers' 
mitts  and.  besides,  you  are  not  left-handed. 
But  your  supplier  Is  adamant  and  to  get  the 
nails,  which  you  must  have,  you  purchase  the 
i/mltts.  That"  Is  a  tying- m  sale  which  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Clayton  Act  and  you  may 
appeal  to  the  Commission  for  aid.  There  are 
other  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  which  I  shall  not 
take  time  to  describe. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act, 
another  of  the  acts  administered  by  the 
Commission,  was  passed  in  1918.  As  1  have 
stated,  concerns  engaged  in  domestic  com- 


merce may  not  agree  on  prices  or  en^ge  In 
common  selling  arrangements.  Maiw  for- 
eign countries  do  not  have  similar  la^m  regu- 
lating the  business  of  their  nationalfj^  Amer- 
ican busmess  must  usually  comp)^<e  in  for- 
eign trade  with  cartels  or  Governttiont  trad- 
ing agencies.  Under  the  Exjxm  Trade  Act 
American  concerns  engaged  m  tte  export 
business  may  organize  an  e.xpoV^tride  asso- 
ciation and  file  their  p)apers  wltn>be  Com- 
mission. They  may  sell  in  expKirt  trade 
through  the  association  and  agree  on  com- 
mon selling  terms  provided  they  dj  not  re- 
strain our  domestic  commerce  or  he  busi- 
ness of  an  American  exporter  who  may  not 
be  a  memljer  of  the  association.  By  utilizing 
the  terms  of  this  act,  American  expo  rters  may 
therefore  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with 
foreign  cartels  or  state  trading  agencies. 
This  act  can  well  be  utilized  by  groups  oX 
small  business  concerns  in  order  to  i)Ool  their 
resources  and  share  expenses  in  selling  in 
export  trade. 

The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  v  hich  was 
approved  in  1910  is  administered  by  the 
Commission.  As  a  consumer,  when  you  and 
your  faniUy  purchase  clothing  wl:ich  pur- 
parts to  be  wool,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
that  It  is  properly  labeled  and  whetter  or  not 
it  is  virgin  wool  or  reprocessed  or  used  wool. 
The  Commission  also  administers  parts  of 
the  Lanh;im  Trade-Mark  Act  approved  In 
July  of  1346.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the 
Ccmmlssion  protects  you  as  a  compe'.itor  and 
as  a  CQjtjsuiner  by  applytag  for  the  oancella- 
lion  of  registered  trade-marks  which  are  de- 
ceptive. Immoral  or  scandalous  or  wl.lch  have 
been  obtained  fraudulently  or  wiich  are 
being  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  misrep- 
resenting the  source  of  the  goods. 

You  m-av  be  interested  in  the  procedures 
of  the  Conimission  relatlvfi--(o  alleijed  false 
and  misleading  adverting.  A  que-5tionable 
advepttS^meiit^iay-be^rought  to  the  atten- 
tlo;?of  the  Commission  by  either  a  complaint 
frqm  a  comf>etitor,  or  from  a  membsr  of  the 
public  cr  through  the  observation  of  adver- 
tising by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission: The  Division  of  Radio  and  Periodi- 
cal Advertising  of  the  Commission  conducts 
a  continuous  survey  of  advertisements  ap- 
pjearlng*  in  newspapers.  mp.razlni?s.  radio 
broadcasts,  etc.  If  a  complaint  Is  filed  by  a 
source  outside  the  Commission,  that  Is.  by  a 
competitor  or  a  consumer,  the  identitv  of  the 
complainant  Is  kept  confidential.  Most  of 
these  matters  relating  to  alleged  fase  or  de- 
ceptive advertisements  are  settled  by  the 
Commission  In  an  Informal  mannei.  It  may 
be  that  the  practice  has  been  dlwontlnued 
and  a  statement  to  that  effect  from  the  adver- 
tiser may  be  taken  and  the  matter  closed 
without  further  action. 

In  false  and  misleading  advertlfilrg  mat- 
ters as  dlstlneuished  from  antlmonopoly 
cases  and  from  cases  Involving  fraud  or 
dr-.ngerous  drugs,  the  advertiser,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission,  miy  be  of- 
fered the  privilege  of  stipulation.  Pursuant 
to  this  procedure,  the  advertiser  iray  vclun- 
tarilv  enter  Into  an  informal  agr-K-ment  to 
di.<;continue  the  false  or  deceptive  adver.ise- 
ments  In  the  future.  If. the  particular  prac- 
tice complained  of  appears  to  be  \,ldespread 
or  prevalent  in  the  Industry,  the  Ccmmlsslon, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  statutes 
which  It  administers,  has  Initiated  and  de- 
veloped the  trade  practice  conference  pro- 
cedure. Under  this  procedure  representa- 
tives of  rae  members  of  an  entire  industry 
meet  mf conference  under  the  supervision 
of  the  CTjmmlssion.  These  conferences  are 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  the  induJiry  In  considering.  an<l  when  ad- 
visable, in  drafting  rules  tat  the  purpxwe  of 
simultaneously  correcting  unfair  or  other- 
wise ilieeal  trade  practices  which  may  be 
common  in  an  industry.  These  s re  referred 
to  as  trade  practice  conference  rules.  The 
CommlsRlon  has  found  this  pro:»dure  haa 
been  very  successful  and  has  Ijeen  informa- 
tive to  members  of  Industry  anl  has  pro- 


moted fair  compietitlon  and  at  the  same  time 
has  protected  the  public  interest. 

If  the  various  voluntary  procedures  used 
by  the  Commission  are  not  effective  In  stop- 
ping the  use  of  apparent  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertisements,  the  Commission  may  Is- 
sue a  formal  complaint  alleging  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  in  unfair  practices. 
This  complaint  is  served  on  the  respondent 
and  thereafter  a  trLil  of  the  Issues  is  held 
wherein  the  respondent  has  the  right  of 
presentation  of  evidence  and  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses.  If  the  record 
made  In  the  course  of  trial  sustains  the 
alk-catlons  of  the  complaint,  an  order  is 
Issued  requiring  the  respondent  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unfair  practices.  The  re- 
spondent may,  within  60  days  after  the  Is- 
suance of  the  order  to  cease  and  desist  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  appeal  to  the  courts  lor  the  reversal 
of  such  order.  We  welcome  the  review  of 
our  proceedings  by  the  courts.  It  is  always 
helpful  for  a  public  oi£cial  to  have  someone 
locking  over  his  shoulder.  When  I  was  In 
Congress,  it  was  my  constituents.  At  the 
Commissicn,  It  is  the  courts. 

My  previous  remarks  have  briefly  outlined 
the  affirmative  procetiures  which  may  be  used 
by  the  Commission  ii^  preventing  illegal 
practices  in  Interstate  commerce.  I  have 
generally  described  how  the  work  of  the 
Commission  affects  you  in  your  business  and 
the  part  the  Commission  plays  in  protecting 
the  American  free-enterprise  system  of  busi- 
ness. However.  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree,  that  the  most  effective  deter- 
rent to  unfair  practices  is  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  businessman.  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  businessmen  are  honest 
and  ethical  and  are  interested  ;n  selling  their 
merchandise  on  the  merits  of  such  merchan- 
dise without  the  use  of  any  fraud  or  decep- 
tion or  other  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  FTC  v.  The  Standard  Education  So- 
ciet-j  (302  U.  S.  112)  stated: 

"The  fact  that  a  false  statement  may  be 
obviously  false  to  those  who  are  trained  ami 
experienced  does  not  change  its  character, 
nor  take  away  its  power  to  deceive  others 
less  experienced.  There  is  no  duty  resting 
upon  a  citizen  to  stispect  the  honesty  of 
those  with  whom  he  transacts  business. 
Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  trusting  as  well 
as  the  suspicious.  The  best  element  of  busi- 
ness has  long  since  decided  that  honesty 
should  govern  competitive  enterprises,  and 
that  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer 
beware )  should  not  be  reiied  upon  to  reward 
Iraud  and  deception." 

I  am  sure  that  the  better  business  bureaus 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  are  In  hearty 
accord  with  these  statements  made  In  an 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Ccinmlssion  appreciates  the 
great  contribution  that  tlie  better  business 
bureaus  are  making  in  the  field  of  fair  com- 
pjetition.  The  Com^nlssion  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  you  In  your  endeavors  and  to 
help  you  in  any  way  which  we  can  under  the 
statutes  which  we  administer.  I  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  to  be  with  you  here  today. 


Washington's  150  Years 
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HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  J^ATES 

Friday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  19S0 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cbnsent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Washington's  150  Years." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  17.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  150  Years 
»  The  National  (fapUal's  Sesqulcentennlal 
Celebration  has  been  slow  In  getting  started, 
despite  a  small  congressional  appropriation 
last  fall  and  some  talk  since.  On  Saturday, 
however,  it  seemed  to  come  to  life  with  a 
35-gun  salute  and  some  good  words  from 
Vice  President  Barkley.  Mr  Barkley  de- 
jiounced  a  foreign  slave  power  without 
actually  mentioning  it  by  name.  Standing 
in  the  shadow  of  an  18-foof  facsimile  of  the 
Capitols  Statue  of  Freedom,  he  also  urged 
his  hearers  to  take  care  that  our  own 
precious  heritage  of  rights  and  freedoms  be 
not  abridged.  He  suggested  that  Tom 
Paine,  whose  pamphlets  reinforced  General 
Washington's  tattered  battalions,  might  be 
charged  with  being  subversive  if  he  were 
alive  today  Perhaps  Senator  McCarthy  will 
some  day  find  time  to  look  Into  this  matter. 

We  hope  that  during  the  coming  months 
Washington's  anniversary  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  In  the  long  parade 
of  history  It  is  Just  a  little  while  since  the 
Federal  Government  and  us  126  employees 
moved  down  from  Philadelphia:  since  Abigail 
Adams  hi/ng  the  wash  to  dry  in  what  is  now 
the  East  \Room;  and  since  President  John 
Adams  addressed  the  Sixth  Congress  at  the 
first  session  ever  held  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
plaster,  paint,  and  chips  still  smelling. 

But  W«  shlngton's  short  history  has 
matched  In  meaning  that  of  the  older  capi- 
tals; a  handful  of  pioneers  have  become  a 
great  Nation:  the  democracy  of  Lincoln 
has  succeeded  that  of  Washington  and  still 
grows:  we  who  wished  only  to  be  let  alone 
in  peace  must  now  exert  our  Influence  all 
around  the  earth:  decisions  fateful  for  all 
mankind  are  made  here,  whether  or  not  we 
a.-*ked  for  that  responsibility.  These  events 
should  be  celebrated,  this  year  and  perhaps 
next,  solemnly  and  with  the  participation  of 
the  whole  country. 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  made  by  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  J.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
South  Carolina  Education  Association 
on  March  31.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follow.s: 

One  group  of  South  Carolinians  with  whom 
I  feel  at  home  la  our  school  teachers.  All  my 
life  I  have  f  jught  for  the  cause  of  education 
In  South  Carolina.  I  have  always  been 
keenly  interested  In  our  educational  prob- 
lems. 

For  10  years  I  was  directly  associated  with 

oun educational  system.  6  years  of  this  time 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  4  years 


as  county  superintendent  of  education  in 
my  home  county  of  Edgefield.  As  a  member 
of  the  State  senate.  I  sponsored  legislation 
for  higher  salaries  for  teachers  find  longer 
school  terms,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  that  wrote  the  present 
school-attendance  law.  As  governor.  I  rec- 
ommended, and  the  legislature  passed,  the 
best  teacher-pay  schedule  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  the  State  school  survey,  provision 
for  the  area  trade  schools,  and  many  other 
progressive  educational  measures. 

Today  South  Carolina  Is  at  the  highest 
educational  level  In  her  history.  Our  State's 
educational  effort  has  steadily  advanced 
until  we  are  now  eleventh  from  the  top  in 
the  percentage  of  Income  spent  for  educa- 
tion.    A  few  years  ago  we  were  twenty-fifth. 

Our  progress,  however.  Is  far  from  enough 
to  make  our  schools  the  vital  Instruments 
of  public  service  they  should  and  must  be. 
This  year  I  recommended  to  the  general  as- 
sembly a  forward-looking  school  program, 
which  Included  Increasing  teacher  salaries, 
an  expanded  in-service  teacher-training  pro- 
gram, restoration  of  sick  leave  for  teachers. 
loan  scholarships  for  teacher  education. 
State  aid  for  school  buildings,  better  organ- 
ization of  school  districts,  and  an  equitable 
formula  for  distribution  of  school-trans- 
portation funds.  I  reiterate  my  support  of 
these  objectives  and  will  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  you  In  seeking  to  bring  them 
about. 

Our  educational  problems  have  been  more 
difficult  to  solve  because  we  have  not  been 
a  rich  State.  We  have  been  near  the  bottom 
am.ong  States  In  per  capita  income  and  In 
income  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance. While  our  effort  has  been  high  our 
Income  has  been  low. 

A  number  of  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion In  our  State  have  In  the  past  sincerely 
believed  that  the  speedy  solution  of  our  edu- 
cational problems  may  lie  In  the  passage  of 
legislation  granting  Federal  aid  for  our 
public  school  system.  Their  theory  has  been 
that  Federal  aid  will  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  so-called  poorer  States  by  providing 
greater  assistance  when  the  need  Is  greater. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  as  honestly  and  frankly  as  I  know  how. 
Because  of  my  Interest  in  any  proposal  that 
win  Improve  our  educational  system,  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  has  deeply  Interested 
me.  and  I  have  given  It  my  most  earnest 
consideration. 

Several  years  ago  I  publicly  advocated  Fed- 
eral aid  for  public  education,  provided  that 
such  aid  be  without  Federal  control  and  the 
State  public  school  system  remain  entirely 
under  local  control  where  it  belongs. 

With  the  growing  centralization  of  power 
In  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  flagrant 
violation  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  States 
and  local  authorities  by  the  present  national 
administration,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  cannot  accept  Fed- 
eral aid  for  our  public  schools  without  ul- 
timately losing  control  of  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  have  also  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  If  we  should  escape  nationalization 
of  our  public  school  system  In  accepting 
Federal  aid.  restrictions  will  soon  be  Imposed 
which  will  prevent  the  States  with  the  great- 
est educational  need  from  receiving  Federal 
funds. 

The  vital  issue  confronting  us  is  whether 
we  can  maintain  a  locally  supported  and 
locally  controlled  public  school  system.  This 
Nation  has  grown  great  because  of  our  free 
public  schools.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberty  and  the  backbone  o^our  democracy. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  people  who  ever 
lived  In  this  world  have  enjoyed  freedom. 
Today  less  than  25  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  world  enjoy  anything  approaching  the 
liberty  which  is  our  birthright  under  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


No  greater  menace  to  that  liberty  and  otir 
democracy  could  arise  than  the  transfer  of 
the  control  of  our  public  schools  to  the 
National  Government    in    Washington. 

Can  we  now  doubt  that  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriates  money  for  our  public 
schools  the  Federal  Government  will  control 
them? 

In  view  of  the  record  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration In  Washington,  no  one  <'an  feel 
confident  that  It  will  not  use  Federil  sub- 
sidy of  education  as  a  political  weapo  i.  Can 
an  administration  which  has  already  sought 
openly  to  bend  and  twist  the  Con.stltutlon 
to  give  the  National  Government  control 
over  ballot  boxes,  over  police  power,  and 
over  local  business,  be  trusted  to  re.iounce 
control  over  the  education  of  the  ytuth  of 
the  Nation,  once  It  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  contributing  Federal  money  toward 
such  education? 

Within  a  generation,  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  would  be  an 
accepted  fact. 

One  deplorable  result  of  Federal  su»>sldy  is 
the  tendency  to  decrease  the  feeling  of  local 
pride  and  responsibility  which  has  b<en  the 
secret  of  our  good  schools.  The  local  school 
Inspires  more  pride  and  Interest  on  t  le  part 
of  the  average  citizen  than  any  othe-  Insti- 
tution, except  the  home  and  the  church. 

The  attitude  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
administration  in  Washington  give  cogent 
evidence  that  restrictions  could  be.  and 
would  be.  placed  on  Federal  education 
funds — restrictions  which  South  Carolina 
would  be  unable  to  accept  or  legally  comply 
with  under  our  State  Constitution. 

The  primary  policy  of  the  administration 
demagogues  has  been  to  eliminate  the  South's 
historic  custom  of  separating  the  races. 

The  most  startling  example  of  this  policy 
was  the  recent  refusal  of  the  administration 
to  extend  housing  funds  to  areas  In  which 
separation  of  the  races  Is  practiced.  The  ap- 
plication of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  a  housing 
development  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  housing  would  be  restricted  to  Negroes. 
de.«;pite  the  admitted  need  for  such  housing! 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
had  declined  to  place  any  such  restriction 
on  the  distribution  of  housing  funds.  ^ 

Another  example  is  found  In  the  recent 
action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
matter  of  the  Henderson  case  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  April.  The 
Henderson  case  involves  separate  seating  in 
railroad  dining  cars,  a  practice  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
Commission  asked  the  E)epartment  of  Jus- 
tice to  Intervene  In  an  effort  to  have  the 
case  dismissed.  Solicitor  General  Pcrlman 
not  only  refused  to  assist  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  he  actually  filed 
a  brief  In  favor  of  Elmer  Henderson,  the 
complainant,  opposing  separate  seating  In 
railroad  dining  cars. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  use  the  full  weight  of  that 
Department  to  make  certain  that  no  Federal 
a;d  for  education  would  be  extended  to 
schools  which  separate  the  races. 

The  so-called  safeguards  of  the  Federal-aid 
bin  now  under  discussion  do  not  and  cannot 
guarantee  local  control.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  these  safeguards  can  be  cir- 
cumvented. Any  one  of  these  three  would 
be  enough  to  render  the  safeguards  null  and  " 
void. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  familiar  congres- 
sional device  of  amendment,  commonly  called 
rider.  As  you  know,  the  Federal-a'id  blU 
pending  In  Congress,  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, is  merely  an  authorizaUAnjbill.  The 
money  to  finance  the  program  ^|fc  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  separate  approffflUlon  bill. 
When  the  appropriation  bill  is  written,  it 
Will  be  possible  to  attach  a  rider  thereto 
which  can  limit  dUtribution  of  the  appro- 
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prlated  funds.  A  rider  providing  that  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  not  be  allotted  to  any  State 
practicing  separation  of  the  races  Is  certain 
to  be  offered  and  unquestionably  would  be 
adopted. 

The  second  way  In  which  leg4«t^tlve  guai»-^ 
anty  of  local  control  can  b&'urcumvented  Is 
by  the  action  of  another  Congress.  One  Con- 
gress cannot  bind  another,  land  action  by  the 
next  Congress  or  any  future~CT?Mress  would 
aupersede  the  action  of  a  prevlotite  Conerecs. 

The  present  Federal  subsidy  bill  Is  merely 
a  foot-ln-the-.doOr  technique.  It  Islonly  tem- 
porary. Its  proponents  knew  very^well  that, 
once  they  have  established  Federal  aid  for 
education,  the  next  Congress  can  come  along 
and  Insert  provisions  giving  Washington  the 
right  to  regulate  our  schools  or  place  condi- 
tions on  the  funds  that  wUl  make  It  legally 
Impossible  for  South  Carolina  to  receive 
them. 

The  third  way  In  which  local  control  ot 
schools  may  he  nullified  is  by  administrative 
flat.  The  administration  may  arbitrarily  re- 
fuse to  give  Federal  funds  to  schools  which 
separate  the  race.?.  In  defiance  of  the  views  of 
Congress.  We  have  seen  this  happen  In  the 
distribution  of  housing  funds. 

The  dangers  of  Federal  aid  for  education 
are  clearly  expressed  by  those  In  a  position  in 
Washington  to  know.  Eminfent  among  these 
Is  Hon.  S.*M  R.\TBtmK.  of  Texas,  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  RATBtTRN  opposes  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. He  opposes  It  on  the  ground  that, 
under  It,  Federal  c.ontrol  of  the  schools  is 
inevitable. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Ratbukn  on  this  subject  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Let  me  read  you  what  this  distinguished 
Texan,  who  has  been  In  the  Congress  for  37 
years,  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid. 

Mr.  RATBtTiN  said:  "I  am  now,  and  have 
been,  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  education. 

•  •  •  Once  you  start  giving  Federal  funds 
you  get  Federal  control  too  in  the  long  run. 

•  •  •  I  know  that  the  F'ederal  Ocvern- 
ment  contributes  money  to  few  things  that  it 
doesn't  ultimately  run,  in  its  entirety,  or  Is  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  when  it  so  desires.  I  can 
imagine  our  voting  money.  In  hundreds  of 
millions,  then  somebody  gets  up  and  ofier  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  these 
funds  be  used  in  any  State  where  there  Is 
segregation  in  the  schools  among  the  races. 
If  a  roll. call  was  had  on  that.  It  would  cer- 
tainly carry — then  we  would  l>e  paying  for 
something  we  weren't  getting." 

An  argument  made  In  favor  of  Federal  aid 
for  educatioil^  Is  that  under  Federal  court 
decisions  we  phaU  have  to  equalize  school 
facilities,  andkixit  we  cannot  do  thu  with- 
out accepting  Federal  funds  for  local  school 
purposes. 

Those  making  this  argument  evidently  as- 
sume thrit  we  win  get  Federal  money  to  help 
us  continue  racial  separation  In  our  schools. 
Everyone  should  know  that  this  is  directly 
contrary"  to  present  Federal  policy.  Every- 
one who  looks  at  the  matter  realistically  is 
fuUy  awRre  that  as  soon  as  we  become  so  de- 
pendent on  Federal  funds  that  we  cannot  do 
without  th»ra,  the  Tederal  administrators 
will  deny  such  fxicds  to  States  which  have 
separate  schools  for  the  races.  We  In  South 
Carolina  wiU  then  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity either  of  throwing  our  school  children 
together  In  the  same  schools,  or  doing  the 
best  we  can  wlthrut  Federal  aid  after  hav- 
ing become  dependent  on  It.  The  ultimate 
result  Is  that  we  would  be  paying  taxes  for 
something  we  are  not  getting.  We  wUl  con- 
tribute our  share,  but  our  schools  will  not 
get   the  benefit  of  the  Federal  funds. 

The  other  leading  argument  In  favor  of 
Federal  aid  for  schools  Is  that  we  are  already 
accepting  Federal  aid  for  such  programs  as 
vocational  education,  agricultural  education, 
and  the  like,  without  unreasonable  Federal 
eontroL 


This  Is  false  reasoning.  The  proposed  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  Is  something  entirely  new.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  Federal  subsidy  down  to  the  level  of 
our  elementary  schools  and  the  very  roots  of 
our  educational  system.  This  would  affect 
5ur  children  from  the  very  first  day  they 
eiTtefgCTicol.  In  every  classroom  and  in  every 
book  they  study.  There  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  Federal  aid  for  certain  specialized 
programs,  and  Federal  aid  throughout  the 
entire    public    school    system. 

We  have  accepted  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
and  agricultural  education,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  supervlslo.i,  because  to  do  so  has 
not  affected  our  basic  educational  program. 
The  temptation  to  regiment  a  nation  through 
Its  children  Is  certainly  not  present  In  such 
specialized   fields. 

We  can  continue  to  accept  such  special 
assistance  only  so  long  as  objectionable  re- 
strictions are  not  placed  upon  it,  and  today 
we  have  p'enty  of  cause  to  wonder  Just  ho-vr 
long  it  will  be  before  such  restrictions  are 
put  Into  effect. 

We  can  never  accept  the  slightest  decree  of 
Federal  control  over  cur  public-school  system 
if  we  hope  to  rehiain  free  citizens  In  a  free 
republic.   ( 

Seeing  then,  the  unavoidable  dangers  of  in- 
viting Federal  subsidy  cf  our  schools,  we  must 
seek  and  find  another  solution  to  the  educa- 
tional problems  now  pressing  upon  us. 

The  job  ahead  Is  going  to  be  an  exacting 
one.  and  new  financial  resources  will  be  neces- 
sary. There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which 
we  can  do  that  Job  without  Federal  aid:  first, 
we  can  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
return  to  the  States  and  localities  the  tax 
source*  which  rightfully  belong  to  them; 
seconc^  we  can  demand  greater  economy  in 
the  Federal  Government,  which  will  leave 
more  money  in  the  St.Tte  for  educational 
purposes;  and  third,  we  can  continue  to  push 
our  industrial-development  program  to  in- 
crease our ,  income,  and  thereby  our  ability 
to  pay  for  education.  The  best  source  of 
revenue  will  be  an  adjustment  in  the  spheres 
of  taxation  which  will  clearly  define  the 
fields  of  taxation  rightly  belonging  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  We  have 
permitted  our  various  areas  of  taxation  to 
become  confused,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gradually  tisurped  practically  all 
tax  sources  including  those  which  should  be- 
long to  the  States  and  localities.  Our  tax 
system  ifHf  da v/ hodge-podge  of  overlapping. 
dupIicaiioa,-arnd  injustices. 

Unless  the  unsurpation  of  tax  fields  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  checked,  it  will  In- 
evitably turn  our  States  and  cities  into  mere 
subdivisions,  or  departments,  of  the  Central 
Government. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  States  are  given 
back  the  fields  cf  taxation  that  are  rightfully 
theirs,  and  the  revenue  sources  which  belong 
to  them,  they  can  do  their  educational  Job 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  do  It  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  tirrlfic  wear  and  tear  on  a  tax  dollar 
which  go«s  first  to  Washington  and  then 
comes  back  In  the  form  of  Federal  aid. 

An  equally  Important  way  in  which  we  can 
have  more  money  for  schools  is  by  demand- 
ing greater  economy  In  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Experts  have  said 
that  a  financial  saving  amounting  to  billions 
can  be  brought  about  without  affecting  exist- 
ing programs.  A  saving  of  from  three  to  five 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  could  be  saved 
simply  through  a  more  sensible  and  efficient 
Federal  organization,  without  eliminating 
any  present  functions. 

The  taxable  income  left  in  South  Carolina 
by  such  a  saving  would  be  tremendous. 
&)Uth  Carolina's  per  capita  share  of  a 
$3,000,000  annual  saving  would  be  t40.COO.- 
OCO — considerably  more  than  we  now  spend 
for  public  education,  and  three  times  greater 
than  the  fl3.000.000  which  it  is  claimed  we 
would  get  from  Federal  aid  to  schools. 


The  best  way  Uncle  Sam  can  help  South 
Carolina  Is  by  cutting  down  his  expenses,  not 
inceraslng  them.  It  is  a  strange  sight  In- 
deed, to  witness  a  Federal  Government 
already  burdened  with  $J60.000, 000.000  In 
debts,  proposing  to  extend  financial  aid  to 
States  whose  budgets  are  without  exception 
in  a  sounder  position  than  its  own. 

The  standing  debt  cf  all  the  48  Sta,;es, 
added  together.  Is  about  $2,500,000,000.  Thus 
the  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  al- 
ready ICO  times  greater  than  of  ail  the  States 
put  together. 

Yet  some  people  are  asking  Uncle  Sam  to 
go  further  Into  debt  in  order  to  help  all  of 
the  States  In  the  Union,  Including  o'jr  own 
State  cf  South  Carolina,  which  owes  not  a 
dime  In  the  world  not  covered  by  cash  OE. 
hand  or  self-liquidating  bonds. 

The  low  Income  of  the  Southern  States 
handicapped  them  In  the  past  In  supporting 
tlielr  schools  to  the  extent  that  other  States 
have.  The  picture,  however.  Is  rapidly 
changing.  In  1S40  the  16  richest  States  had 
46  percent  more  Income  than  the-16  poorest 
States.  In  1947  those  16  richest  states  had 
,only  14  percent  more  income  than  the  18 
poorest.  All  Indications  are  that  this  differ- 
ential between  the  South  and  other  Sutes 
will  continue  to  be  cut  down. 

Our  greatest  hcpw  for  additional  support 
for  our  schools  Is  South  Carolina's  amazing 
economic  development  during  the  last  few 
years.  Our  State  today  Is  in  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic growth  such  as  we  have  never  known 
before.  Our  per  capita  Income  la  rising 
steadily.  Our  Industrial  potential  Is  expand- 
ing faster  than  that  of  any  State  In  the 
Nation.  Our  agricultural  might  Is  growing, 
and  most  recently  in  the  livestock  field. 

As  a  result  of  this  economic  develop- 
ment, our  ability  to  pay  for  education  Is 
steadily  Increasing.  The  day  Is  not  too  dis- 
tant when  our  growing  wealth  will  permit 
a  vastly  improved  public-school  program. 
We  are  already  doing  a  far  better  Job  than 
ve  did  a  few  years  back.  Our  expenditures 
for  public  schools  have  more  than  tripled 
In  the  pr.£t  3  years.  A  survey  by  the  Ccun^ 
cil  of  State  Governments  shows  that  Soutlf 
Carolina  was  the  second  highest  State  in 
the  Nation  in  the  percentage  by  which  we 
increased  our  expenditiires  for  education  In 
1948,  as  compared  with  1938.  Our  Increase 
was  41  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

We  are  already  improving  our  school  pro- 
gram, and  the  coutrcl  of  that  program  should 
be  retained  in  our  communities  and  in  the 
State,  where  our  taxes  can  be  made  to  yield 
their  maximum  returns.  Will  we  gain  by 
ending  our  educational  dollars  to  Washing- 
ton, to  be  put  tlircugh  the  Federal  shrink- 
ing machine? 

We  have  more  to  gain  by  encouraging  the 
sense  of  local  pride  and  responsibility  which 
makes  better  schools,  and  by  emphasizing  the 
higher  values  of  moral  purpose,  character, 
and  responsible  cltizensiilp  which  cur  de- 
mocracy needs. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  told  the 
general  assembly  this  year: 

"Let  us  resolve  to  provide  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  educate  our  children  through 
the  marshaling  of  our  State  resources  be- 
hind our  public-school  system,  and  keep  that 
system  free  from  Federal  regimentation  and 
the  intermeddling  cf  Federal  bureaucrats." 
Schools  that  are  close  to  the  pecple  will 
guarantee  that  cur  Government  will  remain 
close  to  the  people.  We  cannot  afford  to 
take  any  step  which  will  lessen  the  citizen's 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  which  will  undermine  the  position 
of  our  schools  as  strongholds  cf  self-govern- 
ment and  guardians  of  our  freedom. 

Remembering '  that  cur  children  will  be 
what  they  are  taught  to  be.  let  us  put  our 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  with  the  deter- 
mination that  our  schools  can  be,  and  will 
be,  greater  Instruments  of  service  to  our 
people.     Let  us  rededfcate  ourselves  to  the 
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well-being  of  our  schools,  and  go  forward 
together  In  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
with  new  confidence  In  our  own  ability  to 
manage  otir  own  affairs. 
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The  Port  of  Baltimore  and  the  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF   MARTi.AND 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Mcrch  29'.  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr.  President,  .some 
of  the  many  ai.rj  complex  problems  in- 
cidental to  the  present  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  ss  tl  ey  affect  employment  and 
general  economic  conditions  in  the  e;reat 
'p>ort  area.s  of  our  country  are  presented 
forcibly  in  an  editorial  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Baltimore  Sun.  entitled  "'The 
Port  of  Baltimore  and  the  Ship-Subsidy 
BiU.-- 

The  editorial  serves,  among  other 
ttiings.  to  remind  us  that  the  problem  of 
rehabilitating  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  one  that  afTects  not  only  this 
one  segment  of  American  industry  but  a 
great  many  related  phases  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  In  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  problem  discussed  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record,. 
as  follows^ 

The  Pokt  or  Baltimoue  and  the  Ship- 
SuBsiDT  Bill 

TnebiU  to  give  increased  Federal  aid  to 
the  country's  maritime  .interests  Is  being 
raccorded  the  long  and  careful  consideration 
called  for  by  the  importance^ of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Our  own  Senator  O'Conor.  a 
cosponsof  of  the  measure  and  a  member  of 
the  sulKommlttee  on  maritime  matters,  Is 
talcing  an  active  part  In  that  task.  That  is 
as  It  should  be.  Maryland  has  a  bigger  stake 
In  the  biil  th&n  j]^im,i  <Jf  the  other  States 
because  shipoultdin'g.  ship  repairing  and 
water-borne  commerce  play  such  a  big  and 
direct-'jMU't  in  our  economic  picture. 

The  bill  before  .Coaga^  would  liberalize 
the  plan  under  which  the~Natlon  subsidizes 
Its  maritime  fleet.  -Ii^yould  extend  that 
plan  to  bring  within  its  provisions  ship  oper- 
ations not  now  covered  by  subsidies.  It 
would  ease  the  tax  burden  ca  private  in- 
terests in  water -iKinoi^  commerce.  And  it 
wouid.  according"to  us  Ackers,  assure  this 
country  an  adequate  mechant  fleet  in  time 
of  emergency. 

There  are  diSerences  of  opinion  alx)ut  the 
need  for  the  bill  and  about  the  kind  of 
aid  it  would  provide.  Thoee  differences  are 
being  aired  before  the  subcommittee  on  mari- 
time matters.  The  compromise  stage  (if 
there  is  to  t}«  one N»*aa.ttiiot  as  yet  t)een 
reached.  There  is  no  need  for  present  pur- 
poses to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  measure.  But  two  pertinent  items  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  Sun  yesterday  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  problems  at  which 
the  bill  is  directed.  And  each  of  those  item* 
had  to  do  with  our  own  port  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  financial  pages  it  waa  reported  that 
the  total  busincM  of  the  Maryland  DrydcKk 
Co.  for  IMtf  WM  »14.800.0O0  as  compared  with 


$33,400,000  for  the  previous  year.  That  more 
than  $18,000,000  drop  brought  a  correspond- 
ing contraction  In  employment  figures  at 
the  company's  shipyard.  And  the  worst  of 
It  is  that  a  further  fall  off  in  business  is 
expected   for   1950. 

In  the  regular  news  columns  it  was  reported 
tliat  two  big  ore  earners  which  will  start 
operating  next  year  between  Lil)erla  and 
Baltimore  will  fly  the  Liberian.  not  the 
American  flag.  The  two  ships  were  to  have 
been  built  at  Sparrows  Pylnt.  But  the  con- 
tract went  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  save 
50  percent  in  construction  costs.  That  was  a 
single  specific  loss  to  the  port,  however  wel- 
come the  contracts  were  to  the  British.  Now 
there  will  be  the  continuing  loss  resuUlng 
from  the  sailing  of  the  ships  Under  the 
Llberlan  flag. 

To  cite  those  two  cases  is  not  to  urge  in- 
creased Federal  aid  for  the  country's  private 
maritime  Interests.  They  are  presented 
merely  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  mari- 
time problems  under  consideration  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  great  and  direct  Interest 
Baltimore  has  In  a  sound  solution  for  those 
problems. 


The    Farmer    Pays    for   His    Own    Price 
Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

or  Missi.-isippi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment, under  date  of  March  28,  1950, 
addressed  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Bledsoe,  of  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  president.  Staple  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  on  the  subject  the 
Farmer  Pays  for  His  Own  Price  Support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  F.^rmek  Pats  for  His  Own  PaicB 
Support 
To  Our  Members: 

Within  our  artificial  price  structure.  Con- 
press  found  It  necessary  to  support  agricul- 
tural prices  so  the  f&rmer  could  live  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  for  his  own  price  sup- 
ports and  Government  support.  Based  on 
agricultural  income,  the  best  tax  accountants 
in  agricultural  areas  estimate  the  Income 
taies  paid  by  the  farmers  were  $2,247,000,000 
for  the  year  1947,  $2,124,000,000  for  the  year 
1948.  and  $1,833,000,000  for  the  year  1949, 
which  totals  $6,204,000,000  for  the  last  3 
years,  while  the  Government  accumulated 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
products. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  the  per  person  farm 
Income  and  the  per  person  nonfarm  income 
was  as  follows: 

Farm  income: 

1»47 ,357 

1»« 905 

19-i9 763 

Nonfarm  income  t 

19*T ,439 

19*« 1,  572 

19^9 ^ 1  555 

This  disparity  of  per  person  farm  Incomt 
of  about  one-half  with  price  supports  glvei 
the  reason  fur  the  mlgraiion  Xiouniie  farma. 


The  rural  population,  which  Is  the  lowest  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation,  is  now  less  than 
20  percent  of  our  national  population,  while 
the  Government  entered  the  socialistic  plan 
of  building  the  former  agricultural  v^orkers 
homes  In  the  cities,  which  are  already  the 
hotbed  of  socialism,  especially  support  by  the 
Government.  This  movement  from  tjle  eco- 
nomically sound  farm  group  has  glv^in  social- 
ism Its  greatest  boost.  The  politicians  look- 
ing for  the  big  city  vote  will  finish  the  Job 
with  such  ideas  as  the  Brannan  plan. 

Of  course.  Congress  Is  human  and  makes 
mistakes  In  trying  to  adjust  prices!  within 
this  artificial  price  structure,  but  thejblggest 
mistake  was  to  subsidize  Industry  wjlth  the 
tariff  wall,  which  produced  this  artiflcikl  price 
structure  and  prevented  the  export 'of  our 
surplus  agricultural  products.  The  farm 
group  with  the  smallest  Income  put  the 
money  In  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for 
these  errors,  as  well  as  price  supports.  Thfe 
alr-condltloned  city  newspapers  and  radio 
commentators  are  playing  up  these  mistakes 
by  telling  the  public  only  part  of  the  truth, 
as  their  source  of  revenue  comes  from  adver- 
tising subsidized  industrial  products. 

The  putting  into  operation  of  the  natural 
price-fixing  laws  of  supply  and  demand  with 
our  natural  allies  who  need  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  would  remove  from  Con- 
gress this  great  price-fixing  responsibility. 
It  would  help  to  eliminate  the  bad  feeling 
between  the  urban  and  farm  group.  It 
would  also  turn  this  Government  away  from 
artificial  devices  that  promote  socialism  and 
governmental  regimentation.  The  farm 
problem  is  not  on  the  farm  but  In  Wash- 
ington, directly  l>ehlnd  the  tariff  wall  with- 
out a  gateway — an  economic  crime. 

If  our  agricultural  problem  is  not  soh-ed 
on  a  sound,  economic.  free-?nt«rprise  basis, 
then  good-by  to  the  other  sections  of  our 
economy  that  operate  under  a  free-enterprise 
system.  The  Brannan  plan  should  be  ample 
warning. 

O.  F.  Bledsoe, 
President.  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative 
Asjiociation. 
M.ARCH  23.  1950. 


Why  Oklahoma  Should  Reelect  Senator 
Thoina$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950  - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Oscar  V.  Rose, 
'superintendent  of  schools.  Midwest  City' 
Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Why    Oki..\homa    SnotXD    RrriEcr    Euntt 

Thomas  to  thi  United  St.\tes  Senate^  "" 
(Statement  by  bscar  V.  Rose,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Midwest  City,  Okla.) 

The  strength  of  either  a  Senator  or  a  Con- 
gressman in  the  United  States  Congress  is 
quite  largely  determined  by  the  seniority  he 
has  gained  through  the  length  of  his  term 
of  service.  This  is  largely  true  because  com- 
mit ;ee  assignmenia,  as  well  as  the  positions 
held  on  the  committees,  arc  wholly  deter- 
mined by  seniority.  jAt^the^-  present  time, 
only  two  of  the  9^^^lfimeJi  States  Senators 
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have  a  longer  tenure  of  service  in  that  body 
than  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma. 
Tlie  legislative  processes  of  the  United 
States  Congress  are  achieved  primarily 
through  committee  study  and  action.  Upon 
Introduction  of  legislation  by  a  Member  in 
either  House,  It  Is  Immediately  assigned  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  If  it  is  to  pass 
beyond  that  stage,  It  must  receive  a  favorable 
report  of  the  committee  to  which  It  is  as- 
signed. A  large  majority  of  the  bills  Intro- 
duced never  receive  suoS  consideration  and 
therefore  are  never  presented  to  the  floor  of 
either  House  for  action.  Whether  they  re- 
ceive committee  consideration  and  study  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Of  course,  the  various  members 
of  a  committee  may  influence  the  chairman 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  human  en- 
deavor is  influenced.  However,  the  influence 
of  committee  members,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
determined  by  their  tenure  on  the  commit- 
tee represented  by  the  position  they  hold  be- 
low the  chairman.  Thus  the  committee  as- 
signments and  positions  held  on  the  com- 
mittees are  of  tremendous  Importance  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  Member 
of  either  House  in  representing  his  con- 
stituents. 

Senator   Elmer   Thomas   Is   not   only   the 
third   senior  Member  of   the   United   States 
Senate  but  is  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.     He  Is  also  the  second  ranking 
meinber    on   the    Appropriations   Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations   for   Military   Affairs.      Both    of 
these  committee  assignments  are  among  the 
choice  positions  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate.    Since  ."11  States  have  agricultural  in- 
terests. Senator  Thomas,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  Senators  from  all  States   in 
working    out    their    respective    agricultural 
problems.    This  places  the  other  Se-nators  In 
an  excellent  position  to  reciprocate  his  co- 
operation in  fields  over  which  they  hold  con- 
trol *:ut  in  which  Oklahoma  is  particularly 
interested.     Certainly   in   this   position   the 
Oklahoma  farmer  has  an  advocate  which  it 
cannot  afford  to  lose.     As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee    for   Military    Appropriations. 
Senator  Thomas  has  charge  of  the  largest 
money  bill  in  the  Congress,  the  bill  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  our  military  es- 
tablishments.   Certainly  Oklahoma  Is  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  Its  four  largest 
military  establishments;   namely.  Oklahoma 
City  Air  Technical  Service  Command.  Okla- 
homa City.  Fort  Sill.  Lawton:  Vance  Air  Force 
Base.  Enid,  and  McAlester  Naval  E>epot.  Mc- 
Alester,   <3kla.     It   would   seem  logical   that 
these  installations  will  receive  more  consid- 
eration from  an  Oklahoma  Senator  than  one 
from  any  other  State.     As  the  second  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee  and   a   member   of   the   Subcommittees 
handling  Indian  appropriations,   flood  con- 
trol,  and  power   development,   he   is   In  an 
excellent  position  to  contribute  to  the  In- 
terests of  Oklahoma. 

A  Senator  is  not  elected  to  the  important 
posftlcn  Senator  Thomas  now  holds  and 
which  is  detailed  above.  A  Senator  gains 
this  enviable  position  only  through  a  num- 
ber of  reeiectlons  by  the  voters  of  a  State 
which  enables  him  to  gain  the  seniority  nec- 
essary for  such  advancement.  The  voters  of 
Oklahoma  elected  Elmer  Thomas  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1926  and  reelected 
him  in  1932,  1938.  and  1944.  Because  of  this 
repeated  confidence  and  support,  he  now 
h<->lds  a  position  which  cannot  t»e  transferred 
to  any  other  candidate,  but  wiU  be  lost  to 
the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  should  Elmeb 
Thom.vs  not  be  returned  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  committee  organization  of  the 
r*ilted  States  Congress  each  Congressman 
Is  given  one  committee  assignment,  and  each 
Senator  Is  allowed  two  committee  assign- 
ments.   They  advance  toward  the  top  of  the 
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committee  as  vacancies  occur  above  their 
present  position.  The  present  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  congressional  representation 
of  Oklahoma  compared  to  10  other  Southern 
States  on  the  committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress  Is  shown  t>elow. 
Committee  assignments 


State 

Total  for 
State 

On  upper 

half  ..f 

committw 

(peroot) 

Eithpr  as 
chuirnian, 

s«-cond  or 
thini  place 

(percent) 

Oklahoira  ' 

Oklahoma" 

Texas 

14 
11 
12 
U 
1.^ 
10 
Irt 
14 
1.3 

4  or  .13 

1  orS 

18  or  r2  ... 
U  or  100... 
10  or  91.... 

rtorSO 

10or«l.... 

7  or  54 

SorSO 

14or«7.... 

»of  64 

!»orfi2 

2  or  17. 
0  or  0. 
7or». 

Georgia 

.^rtansas 

Louisiana     ........ 

9orft4. 
3  or  '27. 
f<  or  4i 

MiSM.'ttippi 

Alaliania        ... 

5  or  45. 

lor  H. 

tvnith  rarolin* 

N'f>rth  Carolina 

TennesflU'e  

5  or  .10. 
7  or  44. 
4  or  30. 

Virginia' 

6  or  46. 

Total    

IV) 

104  or  75..!  52or3S. 

1 

'  Xt  the  prespnt  time  4  of  tho  12  committ<>e  a.'ssisn- 
mrms  for  Oklahoma  rcpresenlativps  iii  the  rnitH<l 
State?  Conzress  are  in  the  upp«T  ohe-half  of  the  various 
c«)iiiniitiees.  Two  of  these  are  hpld  hy  .S,-nator  Elmor 
Thomas.  One.  fourth  place  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  held  by  the  Fifth  District  CongTP!^<- 
rain.  One.  sixth  plawon  the  Public  I^n<ls  Committee 
is  held  hy  the  .^iith  District  Conitressman.  4 

'  Since  both  rfr  the  fln«t,  second,  and  third  committee 
asenimiwnts  are  held  by  Seiiator  Elmer  Thomas  and 
one  of  the  other  two  assignments  in-the  upper  one-half 
of  committci-s  is  held  by  the  Fifth  District  Conp-es-s- 
man  who  is  not  seeking  reelection.  Okhhonti  will  have 
no  retwesentativp  on  the  upper  one-half  of  committees 
in  the  United  States  Congress  should  Seniitor  Elmer 
Thninis  not  be  rwlected. 

*  In  the  10  Southern  States  entitled  to  139  committee 
ft^siinments.  we  find  U)4.  or  7.'>  {x'rwnt  of  them,  to  be  in 
the  upper  one-half  of  the  v  irious  committ«>s:  52  of  these 
1:^9  c<.mmittpe  assignments,  or  :»  percent,  are  either  as 
chairman,  second  or  third  place  assignments. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  Okla- 
homa is.  in  comparison,  already  at  a  disad- 
vantage insofar  as  committee  assignments 
are  concerned.  Certainly,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  the  voters  to  place  the  further 
disadvantage  on  its  congressional  delegation, 
through  eliminating  its  most  powerful  Seit* 
ate  committee  assignments  at  the  present 
time. 


duction  of  these  burdens.  These  are  the 
taxes  on  a  sizable  list  of  commodities  and 
services,  including  the  things  we  buy  in  the 
drug  stores  for  the  nursery,  household  uses, 
the  sick  room,  and  ordinary  toilet  uses;  long 
distance  telephone  calls  and  telegraph  tolls; 
transportation  of  both  passengers  and 
freight,  and  so  on.  Practically  everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  tax  that  has  been  so  ob- 
jectionable since  the  war  ended. 

The  President's  views  on  elimination  of 
these  taxes  carried  a  proviso,  however.  He 
said  that  any  loss  of  revenue  must  be  off- 
set by  new  taxes,  and  asserted  he  would  not 
approve  any  bill  which  did  not  accomplish 
this. 

Naturally.  Mr.  Truman  is  entitled  to  his 
o»n  views,  and  because  of  his  position,  they 
may  prevail.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  manu- 
facturers, retailers,  and  the  people  in  general 
are  against  them.  Most  people  agree  that 
they  present  a  definite  barrier  to  trade  and 
employment.  They  apply  not  to  luxuries, 
but  to  necessities. 

There  is  only  one  sound  way  to  make  up 
for  anv  loss  of  revenue  the  elimination  of 
these  taxes  might  cause  That  Is  by  cutting 
even  further  the  cost  of  Government.  The 
present  temper  of  Congress  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  eliminating  the  wartime  taxes,  and 
against  any  tax  increase  of  any  kind.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  all  Americans  if  that 
temper  would  flare  into  action.  Congress  by 
cutting  these  taxes  has  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  our  economic  stability — and 
Incidentally,  gather  in  a  lot  of  votes  In  the 
faU. 


How  About  the  Excise  Cut? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

n    HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"rATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  7,  1950.  issue  of  the 
Bridgeport  'Conn.)  Telegram  relative  to 
wartime  excise  taxes: 

How  Abolt  the  Excise  Cvt? 

Little  is  t>elng  said  these  days  about  the 
reduction  or  the  total  elimination  of  the 
troublesome  wartime  excise  taxes.  Former 
Speaker  Mahtin,  in  a  speech  deploring  ctir- 
rent  unemployment,  which  he  said  was 
caused  by  the  "economic  quackery"  and  "ir- 
responsible political  philosophy"  of  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  I>?al  administrations,  declared 
the  removal  of  the  wartime  taxes  would  help 
to  "reverse  the  tide."  especially  here  in  New 
England  where  so  many  of  the  products  taxed 
are  made,  and  where  Incentive  Is  needed  for 
capital  investmezit. 

Even  Mr.  Truman,  in  his  last  recommenda- 
tions on  taxation  advocated  substantial  re- 


The  Facts  on  Minnesota  Farm  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17,  I  addressed  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  State  PMA  conference  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Mmn.,  April  3  and  4.  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  I  ask  uani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNGREseio.vAL  Record. 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  April 
11  issue  of  the  Park  Region  Echo,  which 
is  published  at  Alexandria,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PMA   Facts   Distorted   bt   Stab     • 

Two  scathing  editorials  against  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration's  2-day 
conference  in  St.  Paul  last  week  appeared 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  One  was  headed,  "Political  propaganda 
for  captive  audience,"  and  the  other,  "PMA: 
aid  to  farmers  or  political  weapon."  We 
claim  that  the  editorials  were  deliberate  dis- 
tortions of  the  truth  and  the  rantings  of  an 
editorial  writer  who  had  an  ax  to  grind. 

What  was  possibly  the  most  provoking  to 
the  Star  editorial  writer  or  reporter  must 
have  been  the  praise  some  of  the  PMA  speak- 
ers gave  Alfred  Stedman.  agricultural  editor 
for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 
Mr.  Stedman  had  aided  the  farm  program  lor 
many  vears  and  later  he  had  been  of  much 
help  to  the  Federal  set-up  in  giving  advice  at 
times  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  De- 
partment is  still  availing  Itself  of  Mr.  Sted- 
man s  knowledge  and  he  spends  many  off- 
hours  along  this  hue.     It  is  natural  that  the 
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SXmt    editorial    department    should    become 
trmte  OTR'  the  entire  affair. 

To  ■tat«  that  the  2-day  sessions  were  de- 
voted entirely  to  pciitlcai  propaganda  Is  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  To  hint  that  the  com- 
mittceoten  were  paid  t8  per  d^  for  attending 
a  political  rally  Is  another  (alsulcatioo  of  the 
facta.  It  ts  also  an  att^inptr  to  sine;:ir  the 
pood  character  of  the  4.000  committeemen  of 
the  State  If  they  accept  money  for  something 
.to  which  thf'y  are  not  entitled.  The  com- 
mitteemen on  Monday  attended  meetlntjs  of 
lastruction  pertaining  to  the  1950  fiirm  pro- 
gnuB.  Moet  of  these  talks  on  PMA  mutters 
were  important  and  much  needed  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  farm  protfram  this  year.  Like- 
wlae.  the  Tuesday  program  «as  Important  In 
several  respects  and  about  the  on'y  part  of 
It  that  could  be  called  political  was  Senator 
HtTMPHXET's  talk  which  was  more  or  less  an 
added  section  of  the  program. 

It  was  Impcrtant  that  Secretary  Charles  P. 
Brannan  come  to  the  St.  Paul  conference  to 
explain  his  much-discussed  farm  proposal. 
TbatAis  talk,  modest  in  the  extreme,  can 
be  distorted  to  te  political  prcpazanda  is  Iat 
fram  the  truth.  Mr.  Brannan  was  net  pre- 
sumptive In  the  least  and  he  did  not  take 
adTHnUige  of  the  occasion  to  lambast  the 
cppoaltton',  as  the  Star  editorial  writer  haa 
done. 

9oT  the  Star  to  state  that  the  Brannan  plan 
wotild  make  farm-income  guaranties  high  cr 
the  support  unusually  high  indicates  the 
Star  editorial  writer  either  does  not  know  the 
details  of  the  plan  cr  el^e  Intends  to  fool  Its 
readers.  The  support  prjce  Is  to  be  set  by  a 
board  and  if  the  market  price  of  the  products 
are  hitrh  the  coet  .vlll  be  nil. 

Friday's  editorial  cites  tbe  article  from  the 
country  Gentleman  magazine  In  connection 
With  the  PMA  administration  In  DeKalb 
County,  ni.  It  sought  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  farmers  there  were  paying  exces- 
sively for  the  PitA^adminlstrative  'Tork,  590 
man -days  of  work  needed  to  complete  the 
vcrk.  The  Star  stated:  •'T^.at  county  had 
173  part-  and  full-time  Federal  employees  to 
jMnvide  services  to  the  farmers.  Minnesota 
Is  comparable." 

If  the  Star  editorial  writer  had  taken  Mr. 
Brannan's  interpretation  of  thl?  very  ci>se 
the  statement  would  have  been  diJIerent. 
The  690  man-days  included  the  time  sjjent 
by  two  office  girls  of  the  PMA  and  If  this  time 
Is  taken  cut.  there  would  not  be  many  man- 
days  for  the  178  county  committeemen..  That 
this  Is  an  extensive  set-up  in  the  counties 
In  Minnesota  Is  a  prevarication  of  the  truth. 
Any  farm  plan  that  Is  as  effective  would  cost 
equally  as  much. 

Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Stedmans  deserved 
pri: --e  is  going  to  bring  more  subc,cribers  to 
the  St.  Paul  dailies,  but  it  can  al£o  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  outburots  of  the  Star 
are  going  to  defJect  more  subscribers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  process  of  adjustments. 

Because  the  Star  failed  to  mention,  at 
least  In  the  edition  reacbing  the  Alexandria 
area,  the  tribute  given  Mr.  Stedman  by  PranJc 
Wolley,  deputy  administrator,  we  want  to 
Insert  the  words  of  acknowledgment: 

"We  found  a  fund  of  weU-documented  his- 
torical information  in  the  AAA  (A^icultural 
Adjustment  Administration)  annual  re- 
ports, which  were  prepared,  as  some  of  70U 
may  know,  under  the  leadership  of  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  this  city.  .\lXred  D.  Sted- 
man. now  with  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 

"More  thsn  once  Mr.  Stedman  has  been 
called  away  from  his  writing  duties  to  serve 
bis  eount.'y  in  Important  posts.  As  triple 
A's  first  director  of  information.  Mr.  Sted- 
man helped  build  a  solid  foundation  for  ths 
farm  action  programs  which  today  enable 
farmers  to  work  toRether  in  striving  toward 
s  sound  agriculture  and  Nation  He  may  find 
some  satisfaction  in  kr.owing  that  farm  agen- 
«tas  continue  to  draw  on  his  sound  advice, 
*     through  the  written  word." 


Rendition  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of  Dixie  by 
Toscanini 


said  sn  orchestra  spokesman  tonight:  The 
maestro  ts  mole  interested  In  the  life  of  Dan 
Emmett  than  (In  Tschalkov.=ky." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

or 

KCN.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTTD  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  1  legislative  day  of 
WcdJii'oCiay.  March,  29).  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19  the  great  maestro.  To^^ninl,  in  con- 
ducting the  NBC  symphony  orchestra, 
suddenly  waved  his  orchestra  into  a 
renditirn  of  Dixie,  which  created  a  tre- 
mendous re-sponse  from  the  audience. 

The  reason  for  the  excitement  was 
that  Toscanini's  classic  symphonies  are 
away  up  in  the  higher  stratosphere  of 
music,  but  his  gTrtndson.  it  is  reported, 
who  is  a  student  at  Yale,  had  educated 
the  maestro  into  the  subtleties  of  Dixie. 
and  Toscanini  had  really  done  a  research 
job  on  the  score  of  ths  music. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  describina:  the 
occasion,  which,  was  printed  in  many 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Richmond.  Va.,  April  19.— Toscanini  played 
Di.\ie. 

That's  right— Toscanini.  That's  right — 
Dixie.  You  might  call  it  the  national  an- 
them of  the  South. 

It  happened  tonight  In  the  Mosque  Audi- 
torium here  as  the  83-year-old  maestro,  ap- 
pearing with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  his  second  concert  of  a  cross- 
country tour  of  20  cities. 

As  the  master  unbent  long  enough  for  the 
unprecedented  encore,  rebel  yells  echoed  to 
the  rafters  of  the  auditorium.  Jammed  by  a 
crowd  of  5,000  which  paid  prices  starting 
at  «6. 

Prior  to  the  climactic  encore  the  program 
was  staid  enough. 

The  tinale  furnished  the  excitement,  and 
the  surprii*. 

Tne  audience,  stunned  momentarily,  ro-^e 
With  one  accord.  Yells,  howls  of  surprise. 
and  rousing  cheers  cr  .shed  through  the 
music. 

And  tlie  maestro — who  had  kept  a  digni- 
fied austerity  all  night— grinned  back  at  the 
sea  of  faces  beiore  him  as  he  touk  bgw  after 
bow. 

The  surprise  rendition  of  Dixie  Is  credited 
to  Toscanini's  20-year-old  grandson.  Wallredo 
Toscanini.  a  Yale  University  student.  He'd 
been  after  the  maestro  for  some  time  to 
Interest- himself  in  the  South. 

iBut  grandfather  hadn't  ever  played  DLxle — 
hadnt  even  heard  of  it,  in  fact,  until  10 
days  ago.  ■>) 

He  halfway  decided  bed  play  the  tune 
somewhere  during  his  current  tour,  which 
will  take  him  Into  the  deep  South. 

Toscanini  arrived  here  Tuesday.  He  went 
to  Williamsburg,  visited  some  of  Richmond's 
monuments— and  made  up  his  mind  to  play 
DLxie  m  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

There  were  frantic  rehearsals  today.  He 
heard  one  arrangement,  didn't  like  it.  sent 
out  for  others. 

Penally,  he  settled  on  the  authenticity  of 
Dr.  Frank  Blacks  music  sheets— and  he 
played  Dixie  as  old  Dan  Emmett  wrote  It 
but  as  It  had  never  been  played  before. 

Now  he  plans  to  repeat  the  playing  of 
Dixie   In   Atlanta   and   New   Orleans.     And. 
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Taking  Credit  for  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 


or  'Nyi.^NA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OT-THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  (legislative  day  0/ 
Wednesday,  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Taking  Credit  for  Prosperity", 
written  by  Dan  Kidney,  and  published 
in  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  Sunday, 
April  16,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deai  Boss 

(By  Dan  Kidney) 
TAKTWG     CRrcrr     roR     PKOsprRTrr — psEi^rotTJT 

TT'.r\fAN      MAT      BE      CU.ALi.ENGn>     ON      STATT- 
MF.NT 

Washington,  April  15— Dear  Boss;  Pres- 
ident Truman  proposing  to  take  all  the  credit 
for  prosperity  can  well  be  challenced  by  both 
the  Republican  Eightieth  and  Democrat 
Elghty-flrst  Congre&ses. 

Le.-uicrs  of  the  Federal  Government's  leg- 
islative branch  can  just  as  well  say  that  they 
brought  about  prosperity  by  refusing  to  en- 
ac:  the  Truman  program.  For  that  Is  ex.ictly 
what  happened. 

The  President  told  his  first  press  ccnler- 
ence  at  the  White  Hcuce  since  he  returned 
from  Florida  that  things  are  In  fine  shape 
after  his  first  5  years  as  Chief  Kseouti^e  and 
that  he  Intends  to  take  credit  for  It. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  prosperity  though,  It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  brought  about  by  enacting 
Truman's  Fair  Deal  promises  Into  law.  The 
GOP  Congress  did  exactly  the  opposite. 

So  the  President  stumped  the  country  cry- 
ing that  the  Eightieth  Congress  was  do- 
nothing.  The  people  reelected  him  and  gave 
him  comfortable  Democratic  majorities  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Buc  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  super-do-nothing  so  far  as  the 
Presidents  program  Is  concerned.  And  he 
plans  to  take  the  stump  again  this  yerj,  al- 
thcuthl  he  Isn't  up  for  reelection  until  1952. 
LrrTLE  or  i>bocx.^m  passed 
Thus  the  President  taking  credit  for  good 
times  now  Is  about  like  the  man  who  said 
he  saved  a  fellow's  life— shot  at  him  and 
ml.ucd  him. 

Oleomargarine  tax  repeal,  which  hasn't 
even  pone  Into  effect  yet.  and  a  middle-In- 
come housing  bin.  with  the  cc-ons  cut  out. 
are  as  close  to  the  Fair  Deal  proeram  as  this 
Congress  has  come  so  far.  Nor  do  they  have 
sny  Intention  of  doing  more  of  what  Presi- 
dent Truman  wants  domestically  before  ad- 
journing to  go  honie  and  run  for  reelection. 
Only  In  foreign  relations  has  the  Truman 
administration  won  congressional  support 
and  that  »as  done  on  a  bipartisan  or  "un- 
pnrtisan"  basis  as  Senator  Akthuk  H.  Van- 
DENBERG  (Republican.  Mlchitran).  who  prob- 
ably deserves  mere  credit  In  that  field  than 
the  President,  calls  It. 

So  It  may  be  well  to  review  what  President 
Truman  didn't  get  done.  It  Is  all  spelled  out 
clearly  in  a  simply  written  pamphlet  distrib- 
uted by  the  Democratic  NaUonal  Committee 
and   entitled    "Democratic   Platform   1&48  ' 
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subtitle  Is   "A  Program   of  Progressive 
Ltbvaium." 

'PROGREZSIVE  "     PBOGBAM 

It  Starts  out  by  bragging  about  all  the  New 
Deal  accomplishments  under  the  late  F  D.  R. 
No  mention  Is  made  about  that  "progressive" 
program  not  having  been  expanded  a  bit 
since  1938.  a  fact  which  still  holds  true. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  program  prom- 
ises curbs  on  Inflation  which  President  Tru- 
man asked  of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress and  dldnt  get.  These  he  hasn't  asked 
for  lately. 

Then  there  is  this  gem: 

"We  pledge  the  continued  maintenance  of 
those  sound  fiscal  policies  which  under  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  have  brought  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  reduction  of  the  debt  by 
$28,000,000,000  since  the  close  of  the  war  " 

Instead  the  President  has  asked  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Democratic  Congress  for  deficit 
financing  of  an  unbalanced  budget,  and  that 
is  one  thing  that  he  did  get. 

Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  a 
Presidential  promise  which  put  all, organized 
labor  on  the  Truman  bandwagon.  The  law 
still  stands  without  even  an  amendment.   , 

Upplng  the  minimum  wa^e  to  75  cents  was 
pa.ssed,  but  that  too  was  bipartisan. 

ONLT    PROMISSORY    NOTE 

An  expanded  and  Increased  social-security 
program  still  remains  a  promissory  note  and 
compulsory  health  Insurance  a  thing  that 
kept  Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
(Jack)   Ewing  out  of  the  Cabinet. 

Federal  aid  for  education  Is  In  the  House 
Ice  box.  It  has  been  promised  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  years,  but  Is  as  far  from  delivery 
as  their  clvll-rlghts  pledges  on  antllynchlng. 
poll-tax  repeal,  and  FEPC. 

That  the  Democrats  have  done  all  right  for 
themselves  during  these  years  of  large  prem- 
ises and  no  deliveries  cannot  be  doubted.  All 
you  need  to  do  Is  count  the  new  millionaires 
In  their  midst,  or  those  on  the  way  to  making 
a  minion  based  on  their  Democratic  connec- 
tions. 

Maybe  that  is  what  President  Truman 
means  when  he  says  he  Is  so  successful.  If 
so,  his  attitude  might  be  fittingly  described 
by  these  lines  from  Oscar  Wilde's  play,  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan"; 

'He  thinks  like  a  Tory  and  talks  like  a  radi- 
cal, and  that's  so  Important  nowadays." 


Carroll  Binder  Reports  From  Europe 


\ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  additional  reports  written  by 
Mr.  Carroll  Binder,  editorial  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  relating  to 
conditions  in  Europe.  Five  of  the  re- 
ports in  the  series  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
West  Etrope  Red  Spots  Limitfc  to  Three — 

COMMVNISTS       COCLD       THRE.\TEN       FRANCK, 

Italt.  West  Germant 

(By  Carroll  Binder) 
Paris,  France. — Today  Communists  appear 
to  be  m  a  position  to  cause  serious  trouble 


in  only  three  countries  of  western  Europe — 
Italy.  France,  and  western  Germany. 

In  the  United  Kingdom.  Scandinavia,  and 
the  low  countries  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
political  or  trade-union  strength  to  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  play  of  free  political  and 
economic  forces  or  military  defense 

Even  In  Italy,  where  they  polled  30  7  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  April  1948  and  are  the 
largest  Communist  Party  outside  Russia; 
France,  where  they  polled  28  2  percent  of 
the  vote  In  November  1946:  and  in  western 
Germany,  where  they  got  the  fourth  largest 
vote  cast  for  any  party  (1.360,443  votes)  in 
August  1949.  the  Communists  appear  to  be 
less  Influential  than  they  were. 

EGA    GETS    BLAME 

The  Marshall  plan  is  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  credit  for  this  set-back 
to  Communist  hopes.  So.  American  aid  to 
Europe  is  blamed  by  Communists  for  every- 
thing that  Is  disagreeable  from  the  flu  to 
unemployment. 

Wage  earners  In  the  cities  are  told  that 
the  Marshall  plan  Is  responsible  for  high 
prices  of  foodstufls.  Peasants  are  told  that 
It  Is  responsible  for  the  low  prices  they 
obtain  for  foodstuffs. 

At  the  moment  Communists  In  France  are 
making  fewer  overt  attacks  on  the  Marshall 
plan. 

They  seem  to  fear  that  their  attacks  may 
have  the  undesired  effect  of  acquainting 
Frenchmen  previously  unaware  of  American 
aid  with  what  the  iJnited  States  has  done 
for  their  country. 

But  Marshall  plan  officials  occasionally 
are  subjected  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
"France  for  the  French,  America  for  the 
Americans."  a  Communist  railwayman  mut- 
tered to  a  Marshall  plan  official  getting  off 
the  train  to  dedicate  a  hydroelectric  project 
built  with  American  aid. 

SABOTAGE    CHARGED 

When  the  Communists  heard  that  a  group 
of  American  editors  to  which  I  belonged 
was  to  visit  the  Renault  Autor^obile  Works 
in  pans  they  got  out  leaflets  urging  hostile 
demonstrations  to  show  French  defiance  of 
American  Imperialists.  The  Communists  got 
set  for  a  demonstration  Saturday  but  our 
visit  was  not  until  Monday.  No  hostility  was 
shown  us  and  the  workers  generally  were  in- 
different to  our  presence. 

But  anti-Communist  French  trade-union- 
ists who  have  spKjken  well  of  Marshall-plan 
aid  report  having  had  their  tools  mislaid  and 
their  machines  sabotaged  with  a  view  to 
causing  accidents.  — ^ — 

The  Communists  brand  French,  Italian,  or 
German  political  parties  which  recognize  the 
role  played  by  Marshall  aid  in  their  coun- 
tries' recovery  as  agents  of  Wall  Street,  loot- 
ers of  strategic  materials  for  the  American 
octopus,  colonizers  of  Europe  for  decaying 
American  capitalism.  Russia  is  glorified  as 
the  paradise  of  the  workers  and  the  libera- 
tor of  France  by  the  Communists. 

TECUBLE     IXPECTED 

The  Communists  believe  that  their  flnMt 
hour  win  come  in  western  Europe  after 
Marshall-plan  aid  ends  in  1952. 

They  expect  that  discontinuance  of  dol- 
lar assistance  will  create  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic dislocations  which  they  seemed  to  be 
about  to  exploit  so  successfully  when  Ameri- 
can aid  took  the  revolution  right  out  of  their 
grasp  In  Italy  and  France. 

The  present  diminution  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  western  Europe  thus  cannot 
safely  be  assumed  to  be  permanent.  The 
Soviet  leadership  still  believes  that  the 
world  will  not  be  safe  for  sovietlsm  until 
caprtrtalistlc  and  socialistic  democracies  have 
been  supplanted  by  Soviet  regimes 

It  is  prepared  to  take  whatever  time  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
summation. It  believes  it  can  outwait,  out- 
smart, and  outdo  the  democracies. 


Mayor  Ernest  Renter,  of  Berlin,  who  la  In 
the  farther  outpost  of  European  democracy: 
German  Socialist  leader.  Kurt  Schumacher; 
British  Minister  of  State.  Hector  McNeill; 
Anthony  Eden,  and  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Carlo  Sforza  all  discount  the  possibUity 
of  early  armed  hostilities.  American  officials 
and  newspaper  corresponden^LW^  whom 
I  have  talked  take  the  same^WKof  Soviet 
tactics.  "jiN 

DEFEATISM     PUSHED 

But  almost  everyone  with  whom  I  talked 
also  assumes  that  the  democracies  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  either  their  military  or 
their  social  defenses.  The  best  way  of  avoid- 
ing a  military  show-down  Is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  to  have  sufficient  military 
strength  at  the  disposition  of  the  democ- 
racies to  discourage  Soviet  attempts  to  take 
by  force  what  they  cannot  take  by  wile. 

There  remain  defeatists  who  object  to  their 
countries  taking  steps  to  resist  possible 
Soviet  military  attack  on  the  ground  that 
western  Europe  would  t>e  overrun  before 
Atlantic  Pact  countries  could  put  up  effec- 
tive resistance 

The  Communists  assiduously  cultivate  this 
mood  among  western  Europeans, 

Pravda  gave  the  cue  to  Its  disciples  on 
December  26  when  it  said:  "Th-?  United 
States  is  now  turning  Marshallized  countries 
into  military  bases  with  local  people  as 
cannon  fodder  The  purpose  of  the  mlll- 
tary-aid  program  is  complete  submission  of 
Marshallized  countries." 

So  Communist  fire  tends  to  be  concen- 
trated more  on  MAP  than  on  the  Marshall 
plan  at  this  lime.  At  Soviet  direction.  Com- 
munist-dominated trade-unions  have  re- 
fused to  handle  cargoes  for  Indochina  and 
are  organizing  demonstrations  against  the 
delivery  of  American  military  assistance  to 
France  and  other  Atlantic  Pact  countries. 

TROOPS  USED 

Assuming  that  the  Indochina  cargo  stop- 
pages are  rehearsals  for  more  audacious 
demonstrations  against  arms  shipment  to  the 
democracies,  French  Defense  Minister  Rene 
Pleven  has  used  troops  to  load  goods  for 
Indochina  and  threatened  to  cope  with  antl- 
MAP  strikes  in  the  same  way.  He  also  is 
taking  measures  to  replace  workers  who  go 
out  on  such  Soviet -inspired  strikes. 

These  strikes  reveal  Soviet  fears  that 
France  may  become  a  formidable  factor  in 
the  defense  of  western  Europe  If  not 
•  thwarted  by  Moscow  s  di-sciples.  Pleven  Is 
proceeding  with  plans  for  using  American 
equipment  to  mechanize  a  number  of  elite 
divisions  which  wJuld  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  ground  resistance  to  any  mUltary 
attack  Russia  might  make. 

American  military  men  who  have  studied 
the  problem  say  that  in  5  years  Prance  and 
the  other  western  European  countries  can 
develop  ground  forces  capable  of  success- 
fully resisting  a  Soviet  attack  In  coopera- 
tion with  our  air  and  naval  forces  and  the 
air  and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain. 

Their  plans  envisage  close  coordination 
of  ground  and  air  forces  and  use  of  atomic 
bombs  for  tactical  as  well  as  strategic 
purposes. 

By  being  ready  to  use  such  defenses  It  Is 
hoped  they  may  never  have  to  be  used. 
Without  such  defenses  and  If  rising  tides 
of  communism  succeed  in  creating  a  de- 
featist mood  in  western  Europe,  there  are 
likely  to  be  Soviet  coups  a  la  Czechoslovakia 
every  other  week  end  until  Russia  has  taken 
over  the  Continent. 

UNrrED  STATES  Aid  GrvES  EtraoPE  Utt,  Binites 
Finds — Spihit  or  People  Risls  as  Jobs  awo 
Food  Become  av.ailable 

(By  Carroll  Binder) 
Pasis.  Fbance — One  has  to  know  how  crit- 
ical   conditions    were    in    western    Europe    3 
years  ago  to  appreciate  fully  how  much  has 
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be*n  accomplished  with  M .000 .000.000  worth 
of  Marshall  plan  aid. 

Western  Europe's  remarkable  recovery 
should  ^9t  be  lost  slj?ht  of  because  of  dls- 
appotntment  at  its  failure  to  integrate  eco- 
nomically and  politically. 

Even  those  who  had  seen  western  Europe 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  World  War  I  and 
appreciate  iu  remarkable  recuperative  and 
staying  powers  d:d  not  dare  hope  3  years  ago 
that  K>  much  progress  would  be  made  as  can 
be  ««en  when  one  Journeys  through  Britain, 
France.  Germany,  and  Italy. 

While  the  specters  of  communism  and  run- 
away "in  flat  inn  have  not  been  banished 
permanently  from  western  Europe  they  have 
lost  thiJir  terror  for  the  time  being  as  a 
result  of  Increased  employment,  production, 
and  available  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities. 

Without  the  dollar  purchasing  power  pro- 
Tided  ty  American  aid  this  state  of  affairs 
could  net  have  been  brought  about. 

Despite  their  diligence,  skills.  Initiative, 
and  resources,  the  Intelligent,  hard-working 
people  of  western  Europe  could  not  have 
made  as  great  a  comeback  without  machin- 
ery, raw  materials,  food  and  other  Indls- 
penaahles  to  be  had  only  with  dollars  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  people. 

Large  numbers  of  western  Europeans  are 
unaware  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
American  aid  and  many  others  think  we  had 
to  give.  But  this  should  net  ob<cure  the 
mere  important  fact  that  our  aid  helped 
make  It  possible  for  people  who  belong  on  our 
side  of  the  east-west  struggle  by  preference, 
gecgraphy.  and  Institutions  to  remain  there. 

CHXAPEB  rHAM  LIBZIU'nON 

It  will  take  continuing  effort  to  keep  west- 
ern Europe  on  the  side  of  the  free.  But  the 
recovery  program  has  won  time  for  tliat 
Cuort. 

Instead  of  having  to  liberate  western  Eu- 
rope for  our  security  we  have  only  to  helji  it 
lay  the  bases  of  enduring  stability  and  in- 
dependence— a  task  far  less  costly  In  blood, 
effort,  and  dollars  than  liberation. 

The  contrast  between  what  I  saw  here  in 
1946  and  what  I  h4:ve  Just  ,jeen  is  remarkable 
In  many  respects. 

It  is  not  simply  In  the  buildings  rising  out 
of  the  rubble  of  wartime  destruction;  the 
blasted  bridges,  culverts,  docks,  roads,  nill- 
wa;rs,  and  canals  again  in  nomuil  service;  the 
battle-scarred  fields  again  yielding  crops  or 
,  the  factories  which  had  been  razed  turning 
cut  larger  production  than  bciore  they  were 
bombed. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Hope  tmd 
confidence  have  returned  to  people  who  were 
■till  stunned  by  war.  enemy  oc<:upetlon.  col- 
laboi^tion,  social  revolution,  and  other  expe- 
riences of  the  previous  decade. 

CAIN  Toa,  cwrrro  states  crrn) 
This  is  the  stuff  of  which  much  can  be  m:ide 
for  the  free  way  of  life  if  given  time  and  the 
right  direction.  As  the  nation  with  the 
greatest  stake  m  peace  with  freedom,  jus- 
tice, security,  and  prosperity,  we  may  feel 
that  our  investment  here  haa  not  been  In 
vain. 

We  must  not  forfeit  what  we  have  Invested 
«nd  gained  berause  all  cf  our  expectations 
have  not  been  met 

When  one  visits  land-reclamation  projects 
In  overpopulated.  land-huni?ry  Italy  or  fields 
and  factcries  in  France  and  Britain  one  sees 
tangible  evidence  of  benefits  due  to  Ameri-;ma 
aid. 

At  the  Renault  automobile  works  here  tn 
Prance  there  are  rows  of  transfer  machines 
as  up  to  date  and  efficient  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  Detroit.  Mich.  It  Is  Ameriran 
equipment  which  could  be  obtained  only 
with  dollar  aid. 

American  assembly-line  methods  have 
been  Introduced  into  this  est.ablishmeru, 
which  was  almost   put  out  of   busincM   by 


Allied  bombardment  because  It  produced  war 
materials  for  the  Axis. 

The  destruction  of  obsolete  equipment  in 
wartime  made  it  easier  to  modernize  this  in- 
dustry. Thus  It  is  producing  twice  as  many 
cars  as  it  produced  prewar  with  the  same 
number  of  employees. 

Legislation  which  compels  It  to  employ 
many  more  workers  than  are  required  so  as 
to  help  absorb  Italy's  labor  surplus  does  not 
give  the  great  Plat  motor  works  the  same 
incentive  to  Introduce  American  production 
techniques. 

But  Flat  is  putting  modem  American  ma- 
chines bought  with  Marshall  plan  d>.ilars  to 
giod  use.  Pour  hundred  cars  are  being 
turned  out  daily  and  a  new  model  Is  about 
to  be  marketed  to  help  Italy's  economy. 

(Fiat,  Renault,  and  other  firms,  as  well  as 
farmers  who  get  tractors',  pay  full  value  In 
lire,  francs,  or  pounds  for  American  machin- 
ery. The  proceeds  go  Into  special  "counter- 
part funds"  which  can  only  be  expended  by 
the  governments  for  purposes  approved  by 
the  United  States.  Marshall  aid  Is  necessary 
because  the  governments  l.ncked  dollars  wtth 
which  to  pay  for  essential  productive  equip- 
ment. But  Individual  beneficiaries  do  not 
receive  "g)fts"  from  the  American  tar-rpayers. 
Only  the  nation  as  a  whole  benefits  from  such 
aid  In  the  sen.te  that  It  d.->es  not  pay  for  much 
of  the  dollar  aid  with  dollar  equivalent.) 

Renault  and  Flat,  which  are  only  two  of  a 
Wide  variety  of  productive  enterprises  aided 
by  Marshall  plan  funds,  also  use  their  own 
considerable  resources  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  They  have  helped  them- 
selves to  a  far  larger  ertent  than  they  have 
been  helped  by  American  aid. 

The  margin  given  by  the  United  States 
helps  provide  emplcTm.ent.  goods,  and  earn- 
ing capacity,  which  In  turn  strengthen  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  western 
Europe. 

We  try  to  see  that  the  lire,  franc,  and  other 
local  currency  equivalents  o^  our  dollar  aid — 
the  coun'erpart  funds — are  used  in  ways  that 
Will  permanently  beneflt  tiic  countries  we 
are  helping. 

In  some  countries  part  of  these  funds  go 
for  retirement  of  Internal  short-term  debt 
because  that  serves  to  reduce  Infiation  and 
thus  furthers  social  stability. 

More  visible  to  the  observer  are  such  proj- 
ects as  the  reclamation  of  great  tracts  of 
land  in  Italy  which  have  been  unproductive 
for  centuries  because  of  their  swampy 
character. 

I  have  seen  two  and  three  crops  a  year 
being  harr'ested  from  land  which  was  use- 
less when  I  lived  In  Italy  20  years  ago. 

By  getting  rid  of  malaria  and  putting  in 
pumps  and  drainage  canals  and  farm-to- 
market  roads  it  Is  being  made  possible  for 
peasanu  to  come  down  from  their  hilltop 
towns  and  live  in  the  fields  they  cultivate. 

This  saves  hours  of  travel  back  and  forth 
dally  as  well  as  increases  tb>  amount  of 
f ^jcd  and  labor  available  to  Impoverished 
Italy. 

It  Is  estimated  that  extra  employment  can 
be  provided  for  500.000  Italians  annually— 
nearly  one-third  of  Italy's  chronic  unem- 
ployed—by these  reclamation  projects  par- 
tially made  possible  by  American  counterpart 
aid. 

Sardinia,  hitherto  only  sparsely  settled  be- 
cause of  malaria  and  related  problems,  is 
expected  to  absorb  from  300  000  to  400.000 
Italians  from  the  mainland  as  a  reeult  of 
malaria  elimination  and   land  reclamation. 

By  making  American  hybrid  com  available' 
to  Italian  farmers,  the  yield  has  been  doubled 
In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  the  average  yield 
la  up  30  percent. 

Readers  of  the  stark  tale  of  south  Italian 
peasant  hopelessness.  "Christ  Stopped  at 
Eb<Ml,"  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  ERP 
aid  is  bringing  water  and  Improved  methods 
of  cultivation  to  such  long-neglected  areas. 


Index  numbers  show  production  in  the  18 
participating  countries  to  be  well  above  pre- 
war levels. 

Industrial  production  U  IS  to  *20  percent 
greater  than  It'  was  at  the  highest  prewar 
level. 

Agricultural  production  Is  between  95  and 
100  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 

There  are  now  no  critical  bottlenecks,  no 
commodity  shortages  that  can  disrupt  the 
industrial  effort.  Excluding  Germany,  the 
output  on  a  man-year  basis  is  10  percent 
above  the  prewar  level. 

For  these  encouraging  figupfes  American 
taxpayers  can  take  considerable  credit.  So 
far  so  good.  But  our  Interest  in  Europe  goea 
beyond  Its  restoration  to  prewar  levels  ttf 
production. 

What  we  must  continue  to  seek  is  the 
construction  cf  a  sound  basis  for  the  survival 
cf  we.stern  civilization. 

Since  that  is  not  yet  assured,  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  dl."5cuss  what  remains  to  be  done 
than  to  report  on  what  has  ben  done  That 
will  be  the  subject  of  remaining  articles  In 
this  series. 


^ 


Reorganization  of  NLRB 


.'     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE=E>^ATrVE3 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Incl'jde  the  following  editorial  from  the 
M.,nneapoli6  Morning  Tribune  of  April 
19,  1950: 

Pl-AN  No.    13   IN  THOtTBlt 

President  Truman's  bid  to  whittle,  away  a 
portion  of  the  Taft-H.irtley  Act  In  the  guise* 
of  a  Hoover  Commission  reform  has  run  Into 
a  snag.  The  Senate  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee voted  9  to  4  against  his  proposal  to  <" 
abolish  the  CfUce  of  General  Counsel  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Beard. 

The  action  means  Senator  Taft's  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  wUl  reach  the  Senate  floor 
with  a  favorable  recommendation.  If  It 
wins  the  support  of  49  Senaicrs,  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  12  will  be  Junked. 

Mr.  Truman  Justifies  plan  No.  12  on  the 
ba5ls  of  a  general  recommendation  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  that  administrative  re- 
sponsibility ought  to  be  vested  In  the  c'nalr- 
men  of  regulatory  commissions.  The  change, 
he  said  In  his  message  of  transmittal,  would 
restore  unified  authority  and  responsibility  ' 
to  the  Board. 

Obviously,  the  President  was  either  misin- 
formed about  what  the  Commission  actually 
recommended  or  he  Is  attempting  a  dubious 
maneuver  for  political  purposes.  For  no- 
where In  the  Hoover  reports  Is  there  any  sug- 
gestion th.1t  the  Office  of  NLRB  General  Coun- 
sel be  abolished.  In  fact,  none  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  recommendations  exclusively 
alTfHrt  the  B  ard. 

The  Commission's  task  force  expressed 
concern  about  the  General  Counsel's  broad 
Independent  powers  and  felt  that  some 
changes  might  be  desirable.  It  proposed 
that  a  councU  of  labor  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  set  up  to 
coordinate  Federal  labor  policy  and  to  ad- 
vise the  President.  It  would  Include  the 
General  Counsel  and  other  official*  concerned 
with  labor  problems. 

Examining  the  specific  suggestli^n  that  the 
General  Ccwnsel's  functions  be  restored  to 
the  BoardZttie  task  force  said : 
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"To  this  th.'  objection  is  made  that  the 
prosecuting  functions  should  be  separate 
from  the  hearing  of  complaints.  But  •  •  • 
only  in  part  are  his  duties  genuinely  prose- 
cution. It  may  be  that  the  administrative 
and  policy-making  functions  could  be  sub- 
ordinated more  clearly  to  the  Boards  con- 
trol while  still  maintaining  an  adequate 
separation  of  the  truly  prosecuting  activi- 
ties " 

When  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  the  OfBce  of  General  Counsel  was  made 
Independent  of  the  Board  In  response  to 
complaints  that  the  Board  had  been  acting 
as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury  in  labor 
matters. 

Perhaps  Congress  is  ready  to  change  Its 
mind  about  the  desirability  of  separating 
NLRB  functions.  Perhaps  not.  The  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  one  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered m  relation  to  over-all  Federal  policy 
in  labor  relations.  It  should  not  be  dis- 
posed of  separately  or  by  indirection. 


a  promise  that  Hopalong  Cassldy  will  be 
present.  Hopalong,  hero  of  one  of  the  favor- 
ite comic  strips  appearing  In  the  Times- 
Herald,  is  also  the  big  rage  among  kids  on 
television. 

The  program  will  be  climaxed  with  a  rec- 
itation of  the  American  creed.  Music  wiU 
be  famished  by  the  service  bands  in  this 
area. 

It  win  be  a  grand  show  and  Col.  Waldron 
Leonard,  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
charge.  Is  due  for  thanks  from  the  commu- 
nity for  working  up  the  program. 

Let's  give  him  a  great  big  hand  and  let's 
see  there  Is  a  turn-out  at  the  Capitol  big 
enough  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  that  the  people  In  Washington  are 
proud  to  be  Americans. 


I  Am  an  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual I  Am  an  American  Day  program 
will  be  under  the  general  chairmanship 
of  Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  these  ceremonies  on  May  21 
and  22  will  be  as  impressive  as  the  pre- 
vious ones  that  were  organized  by  Colonel 
Leonard,  The  occasion  of  I  Am  an 
American  Day  has  been  set  aside  by  res- 
olution of  ConRress  and  by  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 

With  our  Capital  City  being  referred 
to  quite  often  as  the  capital  of  the  world, 
I  believe  it  very  proper  that  we  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  2-day  observance, 
not  only  as  an  inspiration  to  our  new 
American  citizens,  but  as  a  rededication 
of  our  energies  and  talents  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times- Herald,  entitled  "Were  Proud  of 
America": 

We  ax  Proud  of  America 
These  programs  are  a  fitting  prelude  for 
the  big  2-day  observance  of  "I  Am  An  Amer- 
ican  Dav, "   scheduled   May   21   and   22. 

On  May  21  which  is  a  Sunday.  Washlng- 
tonians  will  celebrate  this  day.  set  aside  by 
Congress  and  the  President  as  a  time  for 
reafHrmlng  their  citizenship,  in  their  homes 
and  churches. 

The  following  day  an  enormous  program 
will  be  held  on  the  Capitol  plaza.  President 
Truman  will  make  the  principal  address. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  officials 
of  the  variolas  Government  departments  wUl 
participate  in  the  program. 

And.  we  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
Idea  if  the  Government  departments  were 
let  out  early  enough  for  all  employees  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  planned  lor  4  p.  m. 
Arrangements  should  also  be  made  to  see 
that  as  many  school  children  as  possible 
hare  an  opportunity  to  attend. 

The  children  will  really  enjoy  this  show 
because  the  committee  in  charge  has  received 


Truth  Mast  Prevail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  our  President,  the  Honorable  Harry 
S.  Truman,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Statler.  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  on  Thursday. 
April  20.     The  President's  address  ear- 
ned a  most  timely  message  on  using  truth 
as  the  best  weapon  to  fight  the  falsities  of 
Communist  propaganda.    The  President 
has  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
plan  a  strengthened  and  more  effective 
national  effort  to  u.se  the  great  power  of 
truth  in  working  for  peace.     His  remarks 
are  very  much  to  the  point  and  I  am 
happy  to  place  them  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record  so  they  may  receive  the  atten- 
tion merited  by  their  importance. 
The  address  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  cf  Newspaper 
Editors,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  with 
this   group  of   editors.     You   and   I   have   a 
great  many  impHirtant  problems  In  common, 
and  ofie  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
responsibility  we  share  In  helping  to  make 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     That  is  why  I  am  going  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some 
aspects  of  that  policy. 

No  group  ol  men  in  this  country  is  of 
greater  importance  to  our  foreign  policy  than 
the  group  your  society  represents. 

In  a  democracy,  foreign  policy  Is  baf«ed  on 
the  decisions  of  the  people. 

One  vital  function  of  a  free  press  is  to 
present  the  facts  on  which  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy  can  base  their  decisions.  You 
arc  a  link  between  the  American  people  and 
world  affairs.  If  you  inform  the  people  well 
and. completely,  their  decisions  wUl  be  good. 
If  you  misinform  them,  their  decisions  wiU 
be  bad;  our  country  wiU  suffer  and  the 
world  wUl  suffer. 

You  cannot  make  up  people's  minds  for 
them.  What  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  the 
facts  they  need  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 
That  is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

Most  of  you  are  meeting  that  responsibil- 
ity well — but  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  few  are 
meeting  It  badly.  Foreign  policy  is  not  a 
matter  for  partisan  presentation.  The  facts 
about  Europe  or  Asia  should  not  be  twisted 


to  conform  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
political  dispute.  Twisting  the  facta  might 
change  the  course  of  an  election  at  home, 
but  It  would  certainly  damage  our  country's 
program  abroad.        ■i^" 

In  many  other  countries  today,  the  papers 
print  about  foreign  affairs  only  what  their 
governments  tell  them  to  print.  They 
can't  add  anything,  or  cut  anything.  In  the 
democracies,  the  papers  have  a  free  band. 
Only  in  a  democracy  is  there  such  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  among  citizens  that  a 
private  group  Is  given  such  an  all-Important 
role  In  determining  what  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  shall  do.  There  Is  too  much  non- 
sense about  striped  trousers  In  foreign 
affairs.  Far  more  influence  Is  exerted  by 
the  baggy  pants  of  the  managing  editor. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory when  there  was  so  great  a  need  for 
our  citizens  to  be  informed  and  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  In  the  world. 

The  cause  of  freedom  Is  being  challenged 
throughout  the  world  today  by  the  forces 
of  Imperialistic  communism.  This  Is  a 
struggle,  above  all  else,  for  the  minds  of 
men.  Propaganda  Is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful weapons  the  Communists  have  In  this 
struggle.  Deceit,  distortion,  and  lies  are  sys- 
tematically used  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  policy. 

This  propaganda  can  be  overcome  by 
truth — plain,  simple,  unvarnished  truth — 
presented  by  newspapers,  radio,  and  other 
sources  that  the  people  trust.  If  the  people 
are  not  told  the  truth,  or  If  they  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  acciu-acy  and  fairness  of 
the  press,  they  have  no  defense  against  false- 
hoods. But  if  they  are  given  the  true  facta, 
these  falsehoods  become  laughable  Instead 
of  dangerous. 

We  can  have  confidence  that  the  free  press 
of  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  other 
free  nations  will  keep  us  from  being  de- 
ceived by  Communist  propvaganda.  But  in 
other  part*  of  the  world  the  struggle  be- 
tween falsehood  and  truth  is  far  more  In- 
tense and  dangerous. 

Communist  propaganda  is  so  false,  so 
crude,  so  blatant,  that  we  wonder  how  men 
can  be  swayed  by  It.  We  forget  that  most  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  directed  do  not 
have  free  access  to  accurate  information.  We 
forget  that  they  do  not  hear  otir  broadcasts 
or  read  Impartial  newspapers.  We  forget 
that  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  learn  the 
truth  by  traveling  abroad  or  by  talking  free- 
ly  to    travelers   in   their   own    countries. 

All  too  often  the  people  who  are  subject 
to  Communist '  propaganda  do  not  know 
Americans,  or  citizens  of  the  other  free  na- 
tion, as  we  really  are.  They  do  not  know  us 
as  farmers  or  as  workers.  They  do  not  know 
us  as  people  having  hopes  and  problems  like 
their  own.  Our  way  of  life  is  something 
strange  to  them.  They  do  not  even  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  democracy 

This  presents  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 
facing  the  free  nations  today.  That  task 
Is  nothing  less  than  to  meet  false  propa- 
ganda with  truth  all  around  the  globe. 
Everywhere  that  the  propaganda  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism  is  spread,  we  must  meet 
it  and  overcoine  it  with  honest  information 
about  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  tremendous 
progress  all  over  the  world  in  education  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas.  This  progress  has 
stirred  men  everywhere  to  new  desires  and 
new  ambitions.  They  want  greater  knowl- 
edge, they  want  better  lives,  they  want  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  affairs.  We  have  helped 
and  encouraged  these  people,  but  the  Com- 
munists have  seized  upon  their  desires  and 
ambitions  and  are  seeking  to  exploit  them 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  Far  East,  for  example,  millions  are 
restlesslv  seeking  to  break  away  from  the 
conditions  of  poverty  and  misery  that  have 
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iurrounded  them  In  the  past.  Tiie  Commu- 
nisca  understand  this  situation  very  well. 
They  are  trying  to  move  in  and  take  advan- 
tage of  these  asplrauona.  They  are  making 
glittering  promises  about  the  benefits  of 
communism.  They  reach  directly  to  the 
peasant  or  the  villager  m  these  vast  areas, 
and  talk  to  bim  directly  in  his  own  tongue 
about  the  things  he  has  learned  to  desire. 
They  say  that  they  can  get  these  things  for 
him.  And  too  often  he  hears  no  voice  from 
cur  side  to  dispute  them. 

We  know  how  false  these  Communist 
promises  are.  But  it  is  not  eucugh  for  us  to 
know  this.  Unless  we  get  the  real  story 
across  to  people  in  other  countries,  we  will 
lose  the  battle  for  men  s  minds  by  delault. 

The  Communist  propaganda  portrays  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  foremost  advo- 
cate of  peace  and  the  protector  of  defense- 
less peoples.  The  contradiction  between 
what  the  Communist  leaders  have  promised 
and  what  they  have  actually  done  is  so 
startling  that  we  are  amazed  that  anyone  can 
be  deceived  In  Berlin,  In  Czechoslovakia, 
In  the  Balkans,  in  the  Far  East,  they  have 
w  proved,  time  after  time,  that  thetr  talk  about 
IJeace  is  only  a  cloak  for  Imperialism.  But 
their  intended  victims  will  not  learn  these 
facts  from  Soviet  propaganda  We  are  the 
ones  who  must  make  sure  that  the  truth 
about  communism  is  known  everywhere. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  overcome  the 
constant  stream  of  slander  and  vilification 
that  the  Communists  pour  out  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations. 

Soviet  propaganda  constantly  reviles  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation  of  war  mongers 
and  imperialists.  You  and  I  know  how  ab- 
surd that  It.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  have  no  purpose  of  going  to  war 
except  In  defense  cf  freedom.  Our  actions 
demonstrate  that  we  mean  exactly  what  we 
say  But  when  men  throughout  the  world 
are  making  their  choice  between  communism 
and  democracy,  the  important  thing  la  not 
what  we  know  about  our  purposes  and  our 
actions — the  Important  thing  is  what  they 
know. 

Communist  propaganda  also  seeks  to  de- 
stroy CUT  influence  In  the  world  by  saying 
the  American  ec«inomy  Is  weak  and* about  to 
collapse.  We  know  this  Is  preposterous. 
The  lndu?trlal  production  of  the  United 
States  U  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  Our  a^rlcuitural  produc- 
,tlon  is  more  than  adequate  for  our  needs. 
Our  people  enjoy  the  h'.szhest  standard  of 
living  Inr  the  world's  history.  Our  economic 
strength  is  the  bulV^k  of  the  free  world. 

Prom  every  standpoint,  our  free  way  of 
ll^e  Is  vastly  superior  to  the  system  of  oppres- 
sion which  the  Communists  seek  to  impose 
upon  mankind.  In  many  parts  uf  the  worUi. 
\^  however,  where  men  must  choose  between 
freedom  and  communism,  the  true  story  Is 
goin^  untold. 

We  cannot  run  the  risk  that  nations  may 
be  lost  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  because  their 
people  do  not  know  the  facts 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  greatly  ex- 
tend and  strfugthen  our  eflorts  for  making 
the  truth  known  to  people  in  all  the  world. 
Mi. St  vt  us  have  recognized  for  years,  of 
course,  how  important  it  is  to  »pread  the 
truth  about  freedom  and  democracv.  We  are 
already  doing  some  very  good  work— through 
the  Voice  of  America  and  the  United  States 
information  offices  and  llb-arles  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  through  the  exchange 
of  students,  through  the  United  Nations  and 
lu  affliiated  organlzatlooa.  and  in  other  ways. 
But  events  have  shown.  I  believe,  that  we 
need  to  do  much  more,  both  ourselves  and  In 
collaboration  with  the  other  free  nations 
We  must  use  every  means  at  our  command 
prljvate  as  well  as  governmental,  to  get  the 
truth  to  other  peoples. 

Private  groups  and  organlaitJons  have  an 
Important  part   to  play.     Our  labor   unions 


have  already  done  fine  work  In  communicat- 
ing with  labor  in  Europe,  in  Latin  America, 
and  elsewhere.  The  story  of  free  American 
labor,  told  by  American  trade-unionists.  Is 
a  better  weapon  acalnst  Communist  propa- 
ganda among  workers  in  other  countries  than 
any  number  of  speeches  by  Government  offi- 
cials. 

The  s.ime  principle  applies  to  other  groupa. 
The  best  way  for  farmers  in  other  countries 
to  find  out  about  us  is  to  talk  directly  with 
our  own  farmers  Our  businessmen  can 
speak  direct'y  to  businessmen  abroad.  We 
need  to  promote  much  m  ire  direct  contact 
between  our  people  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  should  encourage  many  more  people 
from  other  countries  to  visit  us  here,  to  see 
for  tiiemselves  what  is  true  and  what  is  not 
true  about  our  country.  We  should  find 
more  opportunities  for  foreign  students  to 
study  In  our  schools  and  universities.  They 
will  learn  here  the  skills  and  techniques 
needed  in  their  countries.  They  will  also 
see  at  first  hand  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  our  land  of  democratic  institutions. 

Our  colleges  sliould  train  more  Americans 
to  go  abroad  as  teachers  especially  to  teach 
modern  methods  of  farming,  industry,  and 
public  health — and.  by  example,  to  teach  our 
concepts  of  democr.icy.  The  notable  record 
of  our  many  charitable  and  religious  organi- 
zations who  send  teachers  abroad  is  proof 
of  what  can  be  done. 

Another  major  part  of  our  effort  must  be 
carried  out  through  our  great  public  In- 
formation channels — newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  motion  pictures.  We  must 
strive  constantly  to  break  down  or  leap  over 
barriers  to  free  communication  wherever  they 
exist.  We  must  make  full  use  of  every  ef- 
fective means  of  communicating  Informa- 
tion, m  simple,  understandable  form,  to  peo- 
ple whose  backgrounds  and  cultures  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

This  poses  an  enormous  challenge  to 
groups  such  as  yours,  a  challenge  which 
can  be  met  only  by  extraordinary  inventive- 
ness and  enterprise.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  press  can  and  will  make  a 
tremendously  useful  contribution  toward 
finding  new  solutions. 

The  Government's  programs  for  telling  the 
truth  about  the  United  States  to  the  peoples 
oi  the  world  also  need  constant  improve- 
ment. Our  present  overseas  information 
and  educational  exchange  program  Is  get- 
ting results.  Por  example,  the  Voice  of 
America  has  been  carrying  to  people  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  the  true  story  of  world 
events.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  using  a  vast  amount 
of  costly  equipment  In  an  attempt  to  drown 
cut  our  broadcasts  by  Jamming.  We  must 
devise  ways  to  break  through  that  Jam- 
ming and  get  our  message  across.  And  we 
n)Ust  improve  and  strengthen  our  whole 
range  of  Information  and  educational  serv- 
ices. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  reached  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  alone.  We  have  had  the 
valuable  aid  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commlaslon  on  Information  created  by  the 
Congress.  Your  own  suciety  is  ubly  rep- 
resented on  that  Commission  by  Mr.  Mark 
Ethrldge  and  Mr.  Erwiii  D.  Canham.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  have  given  in- 
tensive study  to  the  overseas-information 
pn^gram  and  have  made  repeated  recom- 
mendations that  it  be  substantially  expand- 
ed Similar  recommendations  for  the  ex- 
change program  have  been  made  by  the 
AUvisorj-  Commission  on  Education,  headed 
by  Dr.  Harvle  Branscomb.  I  have  been  glad 
to  see  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  uryed  an  Improved  and  expanded  pro- 
gram Jn  these  fields — as  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  resolution  Introduced  recently  by 
Senator  Be.vtow  for  himself  and  a  number 
of  his  colleagues. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  to  Increase 
our  eflorts  along  this  line.  I  have  directed 


the  Secretary  of  State  to  plan  a  strengthened 
and  more  eflectlve  national  effort  to  us« 
the  great  power  of  truth  in  working  for 
peace.  This  effort  will  require  the  Imagi- 
nation and  energies  of  private  Individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  need  to  use  fully  ^11  the  private  and 
governmental  means  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessful so  far — and  to  discover  and  employ 
new  ones. 

Our  task  is  to  present  the  truth  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  uninformed  or 
misinformed  or  unconvinced.  Our  task  is 
to  reach  them  in  their  daily  lives,  as  they 
wjrk  and  learn.  We  must  be  alert.  Ingen- 
ious, and  diligent  in  reaching  peoples  of 
other  countries,  whatever  their  educational 
and  cultural  backgrounds  may  be.  Our  task 
Is  to  show  them  that  freedom  is  the  way 
to  economic  anc'  social  advancement,  the 
way  to  political  independence,  the  way  to 
strength,  happiness,  and  peace. 

This  task  is  not  separate  and  distinct  from 
Cher  elements  of  our  foreien  policy.  It  Is 
a  necessary  part  of  all  we  are  doing  to  build 
a  peaceful  world.  It  Is  as  Important  as 
armed  strength  or  economic  aid.  The  Mar- 
shall plan,  military  aid,  point  4 — these  and 
other  programs  depend  for  their  success  on 
the  understanding  and  support  of  qwr-tSwK 
citizens  and  those  of  other  countries.  ^^ 

We  must  make  ourselves  known  as  we 
really  are — not  as  Communist  propaganda 
pictures  us.  We  must  pool  our  efforts  with 
tliose  of  the  other  free  peoples  in  a  sus- 
tained. Intensified  program  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  against  the  propaganda  of 
slavery.  We  must  make  ourselves  heard 
round  the  world  In  a  great  campaign  of 
truth. 

We  have  tremendous  advantages  In  the 
struggle  for  men's  minds  and  loyalties.  We 
have  truth  and  freedom  on  our  side.  The 
appeal  of  free  institutions  and  self-govern- 
ment springs  from  the  deepest  and  noblest 
aspirations  of  mankind.  It  Is  based  on  every 
man's  desire  for  liberty  and  oppwrtunlty.  It 
is  based  on  every  man's  wish  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  to  shape  his  own  destiny. 

As  we  go  forward  with  our  campaign  of 
truth,  we  will  m-  ke  lasting  progress  toward 
the  kind  of  viorld  we  seek— a  world  in  which 
men  and  nations  live  not  as  enemies  but  as 
brothers. 


Budenz'  Unerring  Finger 

EXTENSION  OP  RE^URKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  foUowm.g  article  by  Charles 
T.  Lacey,  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  April  21.  1950: 

BuDENz'  Unerring  Finukh 
(By  Charles  T.  Luceyi 

There  Is  no  blithe  laughlnj:  off  of  the 
testimony  of  Louis  P.  Budenz  by  Government 
officials  who  have  worked  most  closely  with 
him  since  he  renounced  communism  5  years 

«i,'0- 

They  look  back  over  the  record  and  gl\e 
him  credit  for  solid  devotion  to  facts. 

Time  and  again  the  ex-Communlst.  now 
teaching  at  Pordham  University  In  New  York, 
has  appeared  publicly  against  the  Com- 
munists, and  repeatedly  his  testimony  fc  is 
led  to  court  convictions  or  has  been  borne 
out    by   subsequent   events. 

Mr  Budenz  was  the  Government's  leading 
witness   in    the    long   New    York    trial   of    11 
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Communist  leaders.  For  days  he  sweated 
under  vigorous  cross-examination  of  defense 
lawyers  trying  to  shake  his  story.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  some  who  followed  the  case 
almost  niicroscopicaiiy.  they  never  laid  a 
glove  on  him. 

This  same  man  earlier  had  put  the  finger 
on  Gerhart  Eisler  as  the  No.  1  power  in  United 
States  communism.  Most  Americans  never 
had  he-rd  of  the  little  commissar— they 
thought  Earl  Browder,  later  tossed  out  by 
Moscow,  was  the  chief  revolutionary. 

But  Mr.  Budenz.  who  held  an  Important 
Communi£t  command  post  as  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  party's  newspaper.  The  Daily 
Worker,  was  able  to  tell  how  Mr.  Eisler  be- 
ratsd  and  pushed  around  lecser  fry.  Mr. 
Ei.,ier  subsequently  was  convicted  for  con- 
tem-^t  of  Congress,  skipped  the  country,  and 
today  serves  Stalin  In  the  Russian  zone  of 
Germany. 

In  Aurust  1948.  Mr.  Budenz  testi^ed  that 
It  was  kno~n  among  Communist  Party  cfll- 
cials  In  New  York  that  Alger  Elss  w::s  linked 
to  party  aTairs 

Mr.  Buc!:;-z  h:lped  put  the  fin'er  on  Sam 
Carr,  convict:d  In  connection  with  th?  op?ra- 
tlon  of  the  Cjmmunist  spy  ring  in  Canacla. 

H?  te'tlf.cd  against  J^hn  Smto.  srcretary- 
trearurer  cf  the  New  York  City  Transport 
Work?r8  Union— the  man  brought  to  New 
York  to  organize  the  subway  system  for  the 
Commies— in  a  deportation  case  that  led  to 
Same's  voluntary  departure  frcm  li^.e  Unrted 
States. 

In  thr.t  case  he  knew  his  past  private  life 
v-.s  sure  to  be  the  tcrget  for  a  s.Tienr  cam- 
.      pa5:n  by  the  Ccmmunlsts.  but  he  went  ahead 
anvcay. 

"Thc^e  Tvho  know  Mr.  Budenz  wc'l  say  it 
hcs  been  only  after  the  deepest  soul  seaf ch- 
ins that  he  has  decided  to  tc-Il  all  he  knows 
ab'jut  t'.-i3  operations  of  the  C^mTiunist 
Party  in  this  country.  Vhcn  h-  rencviced 
communism  In  1915,  It 'wasn't  a  case  of  sud- 
denly seeing  the  light,  but  of  prolonged 
mental  struggle  within  himself. 

It  was  r.-'t  so  dlfacult  for  him,  his  friends 
'        say,  to  c.'«:pose  the  p.irty's  top  leaders,  but 
It  "was  di!f.cult  to  d.sclo3e  facts  ccncernirg 
personal  friends  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

But  eventually  he  made  his  decision  on  the 
ground  that  this  had  to  be  done  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  what  communism  was  at- 
tempting in  this  country. 

Mr.  Budenz  took  the  step  Ihat  gave  dra- 
matic substance  to  his  renunciation  of  com- 
•  munism  ci  October  10,  1943.  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  In  New  York.  There,  with 
his  wife  and  three  daughters,  he  made  the 
profession  of  faith  that  carried  him  b-Kk 
Into  the  Catholic  Church  he  had  left  msny 
vears  before. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 

HON.  PAUL  V7.  SMAFlR 

OF    UIcH.G.^N 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPREiENTA'nVES 

Thursiay,  April  20.  1950 

Mr.  SrL\FEm  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
discusS  Fr?side«t  Tnimans  veto  of  the 
K;rr  f.mendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  Beca'use  many  consumers  of  nat- 
ural pas  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
President's  veto  has  warded  off  the 
threat  of  higher  rates  for  this  popular 
fuel.  I  believe  it  is  well  that  you  should 
know  there  is  far  more  danger  of  higher 
gas  rates  now  than  there  would  have 
bssn  had  the  President  signed  the  Kerr 


bill.  In  spite  of  all  the  fog  that  was 
thrown  up  during  consideration  of  the 
Kerr  bill,  it  was  purely  a  measure  simply 
to  retain  to  the  vario-as  States  the  con- 
trol over  their  natural-j;as  resources 
they  hitherto  have  enjoyed;  also  control 
over  distribution  of  gas  within  their 
borders. 

In  vetoing  the  bill  the  President  de- 
liberately broke  his  word,  both  express 
and  implied,  to  leaders  of  his  own  politi- 
cal party.  He  did  so.  it  is  obvious,  solely 
because  of  the  tremendous  pressure  put 
upon  him  because  of  a  Nation-wide  prop- 
aganda campaip'n  sponsored  by  these 
who  would  centralize  all  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Th?  people  of  the  United  States  were 
told  that  putting  the  Kerr  bill  on  the 
statut3  boc'.:s  would  constitute  a  victory 
for  monopolists  and  would  res-alt  in 
higher  natural-gas  prices  for  ultimate 
consumers.  No  statement  in  this  con- 
nection could  possibly  have  been  nure 
fa]-.?.  Yet,  the  President,  who  should 
have  known  better,  if  he  did  not.  delib^ 
erately  inserted  thi"?  false  propaganda 
in  his  veto  messa.-re. 

In  saying  these  things  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  ccnvicticn  of  a  ma'ority  in" 
Congress.  Yes;  a  majority  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  Everyone  on  Capitol  KH 
knows  that  the  Kerr  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  had  been  rewritten  in  exact 
accordane?  v.iih  the  express?d  v.-.ches  of 
the  President.  The  leadsrs  cf  his  own 
party  in  Congress  fought  for  the  bill. 

Eut  the  President,  coldly  and  cynically. 
betrayed  them.  It  m-ast  be  a-^umed  that 
he  dessrted  those  who  trusted  him  and 
were  loyal  to  him  to  curry  favor  with 
those  whose  political  philosophy  is  that 
of  big  government — bigger  and  bigcer 
government,  \mcil  socialism  is  the  end 
result.  We  all  know  now  that  socialism 
is  a  form  of  social  and  economic  slavery. 
We  know  it  to  be  the  precur.sor  of  com- 
munism, the  antichrist,  the  ultimate 
terror. 

Now,  why  did  the  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  vote  to  pass  the  Kerr 
bill?  Was  it  msrely  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  a  selfish  minority  who  would  boost 
the  price  of  natural  gas,  or  was  it  to 
defeat  the  conspiracy  of  a  still  smaller 
and  far  more  s?lftsh  minority  in  Gov- 
"  ernment.  in  this  instance  to  take  another 
long  step  tov.-ard  the  ultimate  socializa- 
tion Of  the  Nation's  economy?  Was  a 
vote  for  the  Kerr  bill  a  vote  for  big  gov- 
ernment or  a  vote  for  the  right  of  States 
and  municipalities  to  handle  their  own 
busmess  within  their  IxDrders?  Was  it 
a  vote  for  higher  or  lower  gas  iprices? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  to  you  that  many  have 
been  misled  by  those  who  would  give  the 
bureaucratic  Federal  Pov.er  Commission 
virtually  dictatorial  powers  over  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  natural  gas  they 
find  so  cheap  and  convenient  for  their 
daily  household  u.ses. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  in  1938.  the  intent  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  regulation  solely  of  n?.t- 
ural  gas  moving  through  interstate  pipe 
lines  and  interstate  commerce — this  and 
nothing  more.  This  policy,  moreover, 
was  confirmed  by  amendments  to  the 
act  in  1942  and  1947.    But  as  it  hap- 


pened there  was  a  flaw  in  the  statute — a 
flaw  which  the  Kerr  bill  was  designed  to 
correct.  As  written,  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  provides  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  may  assume  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  a  pipe-line  company 
only  after  it  has  offlciallj'  designated  it 
as  a  natural-gas  company  as  distin- 
guished frcm  a  gas-producing  or  dis- 
tributing company.  Under  the  statute, 
such  a  company  m-ast  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  qualify  as  a 
natural-gas  company. 

In  the  so-called  East  Ohio  case,  which 
was  litigr.tion  involving  only  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  the  pipe  lines  operated 
entirely  within  the  State  by  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Co..  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mLssion  intervened.  The  East  Ohio  Co. 
was  designated  as  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany. Thus,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mL«:sIon  assumed  jurisdiction  over  a  mat- 
ter po^rtaining  solely  to  the  State  and  not 
involving  interstate  commerce  at  all. 
The  Supreine  Ccart  of  the  United  States 
later  upheld  this  action  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Having  thus  successfully  invaded  the 
rights  of  Slates  to  handle  their  own  af- 
fairs in  this  respect,  more  recently  the 
Federal  Power  Conimission  has  sought  to 
assum'e  jurisdiction  over  the  produetion 
and  gathering  cf  gas  within  the  States 
for  sale  to  interstate  pipe  line  companies. 
A  hearing  in  this  connection  is  now  pend— - 
Ing  in  Oklahoma  and.  I  understand,  there 
are  nearly  50  other  jurisdiction  cases 
listed.  From  all  this,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  Federal  Pc»wer  Commission 
seeks  regulatory  power  over  natural  gas 
all  the  way  frcm  its  discovery  under- 
ground to  the  point  where  it  is  burned 
in  th"  kitchen  stove.  That  is  big  govern- 
ment; it  is  socialization. 

Why  is  it  socialization?  Simply  be- 
cau:;  by  this  moans  Washington  bureau- 
crats would  determine  not  only  whether 
the  people  get  gas  at  all.  but  how  much 
gas  they  get.  how  and  where  they  get  it, 
^  when  they  get  it.  and  how  much  they  pay 
\for  it.  Producers  and  distributors  of  gas 
would,  in  effect,  become  appendages  of  a 
Government  bureau,  subject  to  Its  every 
whim.  \ 

From  all  I  have  said  thus  far.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  may  understand  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commiseion  has  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  every  State  public 
utility  commLision  in  America,  includ- 
ing our  CT/n  Michigan  Public  S  rvice 
Commission.  It  has  arrogantly  disre- 
garded the  will  of  Congress  by  seeking, 
and  in  large  measure  obtaining,  author- 
ity over  every  natural  gas  distributing 
company  in  America;  and  unless  stopped, 
wi^  take  authority  over  the  production 
and  gathering  of  gas. 

Now.  aside  from  the  sociali'itic  implica- 
tions of  this  grab  for  power,  what  may  be 
expected  so  tar  as  concerns  the  quantity 
and  price  of  the  natural  gas  available  to 
the  consumer  under  total  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission?  The 
answer  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

Over  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 
since  natural  gas  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  Nation's  fuel  market,  under 
State  regulation,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  well-head  and  at  the  end  of  the 
gathering  line,  where  it  is  deLvcred  to 
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the  interstat?  pipe-line  companies,  con- 
sistently has  moved  downward.  Under 
State  regulation  the  price  of  natural  gas 
hR->  b*'come  lower  from  year  to  year.  It 
Is  cheaper  today  than  it  was  20  years 
ago. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  under  Federal 
Power  Commission  regulatioT-  of  inter- 
state transmission  of  gas.  the  price  of  gas 
delivered  to  di.^'.ricutin?  companies  by 
the  interstate  pipe  lines  has  consistent^' 
moved  upward.  Natural  gas  delivered  at 
the  heme  is  still  ch?ap?r  than  it  was  20 
years  aco  But  th"  increases  of  late  years 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commis.<icn.  This 
policy  is  to  grant  rates  which  yield  the 
interstat?  pipe-line  companies  6  percent 
above  a  rate  base  that  co.ntains  all  costs. 
Thes'^  costs  includv''  all  financing,  all  op- 
erations, amortization  of  the  total  invest- 
ment, local.  State  and  Federal  taxes,  and 
everything  else  a  lot  of  smart  lawyers 
can  think  up  and  persuade  the  Commis- 
sion to  allow  in  the  rate  base. 

If  the  Federal  Power  Commission  gains 
juiisdicticn  over  pioduction  and  gath- 
ering of  natural  gas.  and  it<:  sale  at  rgtail 
by  d  stributing  compr.nles.  there  will  be  a 
direct  conflict  of  auihcrity  between  State 
£nd  Federal  commissions.  It  would 
throw  the  nature l-tas  business  into 
ch?.os  for  m^ny  ycr.rs  to  come,  until  the 
battl''  is  won  by  on^"  side  or  the  other. 

Moreover,  gas  producing  and  distribut- 
ing: companies  would  have  to  keep  at 
leas.t  two  fets  of  books,  one  for  the  State 
and  the  other  for  the  Federal  authorities, 
and  these  increased  cost.^  would  hav^  to 
be  paid  by  gas  consumers  through  higher 
ga.>  rates. 

At  any  rate,  bein^  on  the  ground  and 
knowing  the  cond.tions  at  first  hand. 
State  commissions  have  reduced  natural- 
gas  rates  at  both  producmg  and  dis- 
tributing ends,  while  permitting  the 
producers  cnou;:jh  income  to  enable  them 
to  explore  for  new  wells  and  the  distrib- 
utors enoui^h  incomo  to  ?ive  qood  .sernce. 
With  the  Federal  Power  Commis.'^ion  the 
opposite  has  been  the  case.  Prices 
charged  distributing  companies  have 
gone  up  and  only  in  part  because  of  in- 
crea.<?ed  co.nLs  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  State  commis.'=^^ion-s  have  regulated 
natural  gas  business  within  the  States 
without  havinc!  to  hire  lar<:e  numbers  of 
people,  at  hi^h  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
But  if  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
hns  its  way.  you  may  be  sure  that 
thou.sands  will  be  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll. 

Even  if  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion should  reduce  rates  still  further  at 
the  welLs  and  at  the  g^is  burners  in  your 
home,  you  would  undoubtedly  pay  more 
in  boosted  taxes  to  pay  for  the  hordes  of 
new  Federal  Power  Commission  em- 
ployees than  you  would  save  in  k'as  rates. 
■  moreover,  natural  gas  rates  at  the  wells 
are  now  so  low  that  some  States  have 
b«^n  forced  to  put  floors  under  prices  to 
make  sure  that  gas  producers  have 
entjugh  money  to  explore  for  new  welLi 
and  thus  maintain  the  supply. 
-  The  President  said  interstate  p.pe 
jTines  must  be  protected  from  high  prices 
at  tfee  w^,  because  they,  can  buy  gas 


only  in  restricted  areas.  This  is  a  direct 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Gas 
wells  cannot  be  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  gas  pipe  lines  can  be  moved. 
The  gas  producers  need  the  protection. 
The  President  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  in  order  to  make  it  look  as  if  he 
were  driving  in  the  direction  of  lower  gas 
prices  instead  of  higher. 

So  I  submit  to  you,  that  a  vote  for  the 
Kerr  bill  was  a  vote  for  lower  gas  prices 
to  the  consumer,  and  for  ever-growing 
supplies  of  gas.  The  Kerr  bill  was  well 
designed  to  prevent  further  socialization 
of  the  natural-gas  industry,  and  to 
maintain  States'  rights.  It  was  a  bill  to 
protect  gas  consumers,  and  not  to  exploit 
them. 

As  I  remarked  once  before,  In  Wash- 
ington things  hardly  ever  are  what  they 
seem.  And  in  this  instance,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  arrd  other  big  Government 
boosters  were  not  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  or  even  with  the 
truth.  They  were  concerned  only  with 
the  furtherance  of  their  socialistic 
ideology.     • 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   lOW.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Hon. 
Walt  Horan,  as  part  of  the  Salute  to 
Freedom  pageant.  April  15,  1950,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol: 

We  Amerlc;-.i\s  are  gathered  here  today  to 
launch  a  Nation-wide  celebration  of  the 
rounding  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  the 
only  capital  city  In  the  world  that  was  hewn 
out  of  a  wilderness  to  shelter  a  govern- 
ment that  was  first  created  on  paper,  then 
erected  of  brick  and  stone.  This  National 
Capital,  dedicated  to  freedotn.  wa^  George 
Washington's  last  legacy  to  the  American 
people.  It  vindicates  Lafayette's  prediction, 
for  It  has  become  the  central  star  of  the 
constelUtioa  that  enlightens  the  whole 
World. 

I  know  I  can  safely  say  that  never  before 
In  history  has  there  been  an  annivecsary  so 
Important  as  that  which  we  begin  to  observe 
on  this  spot  today.  In  150  years  this  city 
has  become  the  capital  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth  and  the  hub  of  the  whole  clTllized 
world.  And  It  U  the  world  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  humanltyj  of  free  indi- 
viduals, of  government  wlttlout  tyranny. 

Freedom — let  me  repeat,  freedom— must 
be  the  heart  and  theme  of  this  sesqulcen- 
tennial  birthday  of  the  Federal  City  of  Wash- 
ington. Every  feature  and  event  that  you 
witness  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  that  theme — Just  as  our  country 
Itaelf  Is  dedicated  to  preserving  the  precept 
of  freedom. 

For  more  than  7  months  this  proud  and 
beautiful  city  will  enact  the  dramatic 
Pageant  of  Freedom.  Let  each  and  every  one 
of  us  be  impressed  with  what  it  means  to 
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be  a  free  American.  We  of  the  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal  Commission  pray  that  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  America  will,  in  some 
way.  participate.  We  pray  for  a  lasting  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  fortune  and  tre- 
mendous responsibility  which  are  ours.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  an  Increasing  sponta- 
neity will  develop  the  greatest  civic  celebra- 
tion in  history— an  unprecedented  display  of 
mutual,  nonpartisan  lalth  und  good  will. 

We  commemorate  today  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  hundred  ard  fifty  years  ago  today  that 
cornerstone  was  laid  at  Jones  Point.  In  which 
is  now  the  city  of  Alexandria,  a  part  of  the 
Federal  reservation  that  has  since  been 
ceded  back  to  Virginia.  The  22d  of 
November  marks  the  day  when.  7  months 
later,  the  Sixth  Congress  convened,  the  first 
to  meet  In  the  new  Federal  City  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Infant  community,  made  up  of 
segments  of  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  really  deserved  its  early  nicknames 
of  "the  city  of  streets  without  houses,"  and 
"the  city  of  magnificent  mudholes."  Our 
farslghted  patriots  were  still  wrenching  It 
from  the  wilderness. 

Recently  I  read  about  the  di^i'overy  In 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  stone 
tablets  They  told  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  ancient  Bumerlan  region  of 
Babylonia,  many  hundreds  of  years  befbre 
Christ.  There,  In  the  very  cradle  oX  civili- 
zation, scientists  have  unearthed  the  first 
known  record  of  a  nation  with  truj  social 
conscience.  They  found  a  government 
which  not  only  allowed  but  demanded  the 
participation  of  all  Its  people,  great  and 
humble — truly  a  predecessor  of  our  own 
Republic,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

It  is  good  that  this  Ideal  has  somehow  per- 
severed, to  spread  from  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson, 
over  thousands  of  years  and  miles.  Today 
we  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
our.  own  land  has  produced  the  highest  ful- 
fillment of  that  ideal — and  created  the  most 
successful  government  ever  to  b€  based  upon 
It. 

I  think  that  In  all  the  writings  of  the  man 
wchose  vision  and  triumph  we  celebrate  here 
today,  there  are  none  more  appropriate  than 
this  passage  from  Washington  s  Farewell 
Address : 

"The  unity  of  government  which  constl- 
tutes  you  one  people  is  now  dear  to  you.  It 
Is  justly  so;  for  It  is  a  main  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  your  real  indeperidence,  the  sup- 
port of  your  tranquillity  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity; 
of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize." 

But  as  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from.dl.Tcr- 
ent  causes  and  diaerent  quarters,  much  pains 
win  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to 
weaken  In  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this 
truth— as  this  Is  the  point  in  your  pwlllical 
fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  inter- 
nal and  external  enemies  will  be  most  cun- 
sianily  and  actively  (though  covertly  apd 
insidiously)  directed— it  Is  then  of  Infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  Immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  Indivldtuil  happiness— 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  ,be- 
abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  ai'.enate 
any  p>ortlon  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

These  are  the  most  stirring  worcfs  I  can 
summon  with  which  to  welcome  all  of  you  to 
the  National  Capital  Sesq^lcentennlal  Cele- 
bration, and  commend  to  your  keeping  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  preservation 
of  the  ideals  which  have  made  it  so  great. 
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HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Zion- 
ist Emergency  Council.  Rabbi  Leon  Stit- 
skin.  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.,  and  liaison  officer  between 
the  council  and  New  York  State  gov- 
ernment officials  in  Washington,  visited 
the  infant  State  of  Israel  last  year  and 
there  made  a  detailed  study  of  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  problems. 
His  report  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  might  merit 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cede to  this  suggestion,  due  to'  the  ex- 
tremely high  qualifications  of  the  author 
and  the  great  importance  of  the  issues 
he  discusses.  Although  I  realize  their 
controversial  character  in  part,  the  con- 
tribution of  Rabbi  Stitskin  to  the  think- 
ing on  this  timely  subject  is  significant. 
The  report  follows: 

Report  on  Israel 
(By  Rabbi  Leon  Stitskin) 
The  political  cauldron  In  Israel  seethes 
over  four  issues  which  I  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate: One.  the  Arab  refugee  problem;  two. 
territorial  adjustntent;  three,  the  status  of 
Jerusalem;  four,  the  holy  places. 

As  to  the  problem  of  Arab  refugees,  a  wave 
of  slanderous  propaganda  has  been  unleashed 
which  distorts  the  facts  and  leads  to  erro- 
neous conclusions.  As  a  result  of  the  propa- 
ganda, the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  was 
forced  Into  a  compromising,  almost  suicidal, 
position  when  he  consented  to  the  admission 
ol  100,000  refugees  into  the  cramped  and 
Impoverished  territory. of  Israel  against  the 
protest  of  the  cabinet.  Nobody  with  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Israel  believes  that  the 
country  can  Integrate  into  its*  strategy  and 
social  economy  100,000  Arabs.  Nevertheless, 
our  State,  Department  continued  to  pressure 
Israel  for  the  admission  of  250,000  'Arab 
refugees.  , 

On  November  29.  1947.  the  people  of  Israel 
were  fully,  prepared  to  set  up  .a  State  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  which  entailed  that  at 
the  outset  45  percent  of  its  population  would: 
be    Ar,abs.      This    would    Indeed    have    been 
effected  had  the' Arab  nation^,  too.,  accepted 
the. UN  decision  and  cooperated  In  maintain- 
ing   the    peace.      But    the    Arabs    revolted 
against  the   UN   decision  and  wrecked   the 
'  Pface.     They  dld';50  both  Witliin  Ispfiel  and 
from  without." forcing  Israel, to  fight -a^airVst 
five  Implacable  armies^  t^at  converged,  upon 
the  Jewish  st.^te  from"  aTl  sides.  au\i  an  In- 
sUrgpnt    army  "from    .Within.  .tTheir    efforts 
failed.     The  invasion  and  reb^iori  coU;tpsed.^ 
Then  followed  the.  Ar^b  exodus.    '  The  Arab^ 
fled  despite  the  pleading^  of   the  Jews  for 
them  to  remalrr.     Why  did  they  go?      Who 
pr^alled  upon, them  to  leave?      It  was  the 
Arab  high  commaivd  th^t  promised  them  that' 
the    British    were-  going    to    reinfcrcfe    their 
armies,  and  within  a.  few  daya  all  the  Jews 
would  be  drowned  In  a  torrent  of  blood  ahd 
they  could  return  to  divide  the  f^polls  and 
take  ptissession  of  Jewish  homes  and  belong- 
•  lugs,  settlements,  and  cities. 

The  primary  and  most  decisive  consldefa- 

.tion  in  the  Arab  refugee  problem  Is. Isr '.el's 

security.    A  flood  of  reiiurniiig  Arabs  is  liable 


to  blow  up  the  State  from  within.  The  Arab 
refugees  wUl  constitute  a  potential  fifth 
column. 

Even  If  those  who  return  may  now  be  seek- 
ing peace,  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  in 
the  event  of  new  outbreaks.  A  mass  re- 
patriation of  refugees  without  peace  with  the 
neighboring  countries  would  be  an  act  of 
suicide  on  the  part  of  Israel.  No  government 
placed  In  such  a  position  would  think  of  do- 
ing anything  of  the  sort.  Israel  is  told  not 
to  worry  about  future  outbreaks.  But  who 
Is  ready  to  give  a  pledge  of  peace  to  Isra-.l? 
In  the  hour  of  need,  who  offered  It  a  helping 
hand?  The  UN  stood  by  impotent.  The 
United  States  Imposed  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  arms  to  aggressor  and  victim  alike. 
Today  the  Arab  states  have  assurances  that 
Great  Britain  will  renew  the  supply  of  arms 
to  them.  Egypt  has  recently  Increased  her 
war  budget  and  she  received  eight  warships 
from  England.  Lebanon  is  increasing  her 
army  to  10,000.  S\Tia  has  sent  500  men  to 
train  in  the  British  Air  Force.  Arab  radio 
stations  are  daily  pouring  forth  a  stream  of 
vituperative  propaganda  directed  against 
Israel,  threatening  a  second  round.  Such  be- 
ing the  position  of  Israel,  where  is  the  moral 
and  political  justification  for  the  unreason- 
able demands  that  are  being  made  upon  her? 
Why  should  this  infant  state  be  asked  to 
undermine  its  national  security  with  Its  own 
hands? 

Then  there  is  the  economic  factor.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Arab  economy 
in  Israel  has  collapsed.  Moreover,  a  large 
part  of  the  geographical  and  economic 
vacuum  created  by  the  exodus  has  been  filled 
by  the  new  immigrants.  A  mass  return  of 
Arab  refugees  would  require  a  creation  of  a 
new  Arab  economy. 

Thirdly,  the  State  is  harnessing  all  Its 
energy  and  resources  to  the  great  task  of 
absorbing  the  new  immigrants.  This  calls 
for  unusual  sacrifice  in  terms  of  high  taxa- 
tion and  austerity  which  would  have  to  be 
shared  by  the  Arab  population  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  Arabs  would  no  doubt  resent 
being  drafted  for  helping  increase  the  Jewish 
population  and  there  would  be  some  Justifi- 
cation for  their  disgruntlement. 

What  then  is  the  solution?  One  of  the 
wisest  international  measures  taken  i^ter  the 
First  World  War  was  the  exchange  of  ^^)ula- 
tions  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  If  any 
single  factor  has  contributed  to  terminate 
the  age-old  enmity  between  those  two  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  the  removal  of  the  minority 
populations.  But  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
far-fetched  solution  at  the  moment.  In  the 
meantime.  Israel  has  declared  its  readiness  to 
help  in  the  resettlement  of  the  displaced 
Arabs. 

Israel  Is  prepared  to  pay  comnensation  for 
abandoned  larids  (there  are  not  many  prece- 
dents for  thisi  i.nd  will  continue  to  help 
^n  the  reunion,  of  families  which  were  sep- 
arated bv. the  'catastrophe.  Israel  will  also 
admir  100,000  more  jefu::ees  and  will  Inte- 
grate them  in  i^s  social  economy.  (We  must 
not-  forset,  hcrwever,  that  there  are  already 
■in  Israel  at  present  close  to  170.000  Arabs.) 
This  w*tl  be  accomplished  only  after  peace 
negotiations   are  completed   and   the   Clapp 

-  'Qommisslon  will 'make  its  final  recommenda- 

-  iions  on  the  economic  development  cf  that 
part  of  the  world.  '      , 

The  second  point  at 'Issue  Is  the  territorial 
•question.'  A4though  I.-srael  has  fully  earned 
its  rlpht  to  the  Negev.  Egypt  has  not  become 
recoi^cUed-  u>  this  -state  of  affairs.  Great 
Britain,  too.  is  dissatisj^ed  with  Israel's  hold 
on  the"  Negev.  W'hy?  In  case  of  another 
war'  it  "would  serve  the  best  interest  of  Brit- 
ain that  all  Arab  countries  be  united  bf 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  assignment  of 
part  of  the  Negev  to  Egypt  would  establish 
a  direct  route  from  Egypt  to  Transjordan 
while  depriving  Israel  of  the  important  stra- 


tegic port  of  Akaba.  Thus.  If  Egypt  were 
to  close  the  Suez.  Israel  would  have  no  outlet 
to  the  sea. 

But  aside  from  this  consideration.  Israel 
must  have  natural  boundaries.  The  Jewish 
state  needs  bridgeheads  and  outposts  to  pro- 
tect the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  Negev  wlU 
not  only  serve  as  a  vast  reservoir  for  the 
resettlement  of  thousands  of  refugees  but 
also  as  a  military  zone  protecting  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  Israel.  Every  colony  and 
settlement  Is  In  a  sense  a  strategic  outpost. 
a  military  zone,  in  addition  to  being  an 
agricultural  settlement.  Hence  Israel  needs 
the  Negev  not  only  for  settlement  but  also 
as  a  natural  boundary  for  the  defense  of  the 
land.  . 

The  natural  frontiers  between  Israel  4na«<..^^ 
Egypt.  Lebanon  and  Syria,  are  the  former 
boundaries  between  British  mandated  terri- 
tory and  these  three  countries.  The  same 
holds  good  for  the  frontier  between  Israel 
and  Transjordan.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  there 
is  a  special  problem  of  the  Gaza-Rafa  strip. 
In  this  matter,  too,  the  Government  of  Israel 
Is  prepared  to  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  the  road  to 
Bethlehem,  which  is  in  Jewish  hands,  and 
the  road  to  Mount  Scopus,  held  by  the  Arabs. 
Yet  Israel  can  on  no  account  acquiesce 
In  the  seizure  by  invading  armte?  of  any 
strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  area 
of  the  Jewish  state.  For  this  reason  Israel 
will  never  agree  to  leave  In  the  hands  of 
Syria  the  strip  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Lake  of  Galilee. 

Mr.  Sharett  has  pointed  out  it  will  not  do 
to  encourage  the  Arab  aggressors  by  intimat- 
ing that  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining  ter- 
ritorial concessions  by  political  pressure. 
Said  Sharett :  "The  contribution  made  by  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  adoption 
of  that  great  historic  decision  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Just  as  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  other  powers, 
large  and  small,  will  be  remembered.  But 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  fate  of  that  resolu- 
tion and  the  mortal  pains  of  its  implemen- 
tation has  also  been  deeply  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  fire  when  the  state  of  Israel  at  birth 
hung  between  life  and  death.  It  was  not 
the  resolution  of  November  29,  1947.  which 
proved  its  salvation.  Israel's  soldiers  did 
not  sacrifice  their  lives  in  gaining  for  this 
state  defense  positions  and  security  zones 
In  order  that  political  leaders  of  the  nation 
should  throw  away  this  sacred,  blood- 
c?rench«»d  patrimony." 

The  status  of  Jerusalem  is  the  most 
controversial  ^^  explosive  issue.  As  far  as 
Israel  Is  concerned,  .^rusalem  constitutes 
the  heart  of  the  natiSh.  It  is  vital  to  its 
future  security  and  Israel  will  therefore  never 
tccept  any  compromise  on  New  Jerusalem. 
Any  attempt  to  force  the  Internationaliza- 
tion will  lead  to  renewed  warfare  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  new  city  of  Jerusalem  is 
95  percent  Jewish  and  Is  an  integral  and  In- 
separable part  of  the  Jewish  state.  During 
the  war  Israel  paid  for  the  dciense  of  Jeru- 
salem with  untold  sacrifices  and  a  heavy  toll 
of  life.  Israel  has  made  many  concessions, 
but  on  this  question  there  will  be  no  com- 
promise. As  to  the  holy  places  in  Jeru- 
salem, It  is  pointed  out  that  95  percent  are 
situated  in  the  old  city,  and  Israel  will  agree 
to  accept  some  form  of  Iniernatlonal  super- 
vision over  the  holy  places  and  shrines. 

Witfi  regard  to  the  holy  places  in  Israel, 
s'anderous  and  libelous  campaign  propa- 
ganda has  been  conducted  by  certain  quar- 
ters who  are  pressing  lor  the  international- 
ization of  Jerusalem.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
chievous fabrication. 

Atrocity  stories  have  been  published  about 
alleged  violations  of  the  rights  of  ttxt  church. 
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arrests  of  prteets  and  hit:h  ecctc»Ui5tlcai  dig- 
nitaries.    What  are  the  facts? 

There  are  wlthjn  the  urea  as&tgned  to 
Israel  approxlnxately  200  Christian  churches 
and  dKoaateries  administered  by  12  Chris- 
mmn  denominations.  The  valae  of  Chrl^tun 
property  within  the  territory  .  of  Israel 
amounts  to  I80.000.o6o  of  which  damaged  in- 
curred during  the  war  constitutes  less  than 
ore-half  percent,  or  lesa  than  $500,000.  The 
war  damage  to  Christian  property  Is  vir- 
tually confined  t  •  one  Jerusalena  chtirch, 
The  Notre  Dame,  because  the  Arabs  turned 
It  Into  a  fortress.  The  Jewish  Army  wa.5  re- 
luctant to  train  Its  guns  on  this  church, 
until  Its  position  became  untenable.  There 
is  no  dama:e.  to  any  church  property  In 
Nazareth.  The  GoTernment  h.^s  proml5«'d  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs  and  has  set  up 
a  special  department  to  lock  after  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  Christian  and  Moslem 
sacred  shrines. 

The  Israel  Ministry  for  Religious  Affairs 
watches  over  the  holy  places  with  a  vigilance 
and  zeal  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  A  num- 
ber of  heads  of  Christian  churches  have  their 
seats  In  Israel  and  are  active  la  prolertlng 
their  rights  and  Interests.  They  enjoy  every 
faciUty  and  are  working  In  close  co.itact 
with"  the  Israel  Ministry  for  Religious  Affairs 
and  the  local  authorities. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Pather  Terence,  patriarchal  vicar  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  Ministry  of  Religions  of  Israel  In 
which  he  categorically  denies  "the  exag- 
gerated and  false  Impression  made  public 
on  May  18.  1949.  concernina:  an  Incident 
Which  Is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Ain  Karem." 

Another  Catholic  leader.  Father  Terence 
Kuehn,  vicar  general  for  the  southern  area 
of  Israel  and  a  member  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  In  Jerusalem,  also  testified  that  the 
ISTwOl  Government's  attitude  is  one  of  defi- 
nite good  will.  "A  number  of  Incidents  have 
occurred  at  the  hands  of  fanatics,  includ- 
ing the  breaking  off  of  some  lucks  from 
doors  of  Franciscan  property  and  the  tlirow- 
teg^of  stones  at  one  of  the  windows,  but  I 
do  nit  think  that  circumstances  would  have 
.been  different  under  another  government 
considering  .what  has  taken  place  la  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Jexs  have  made  true  efforts 
and  I  am  stire  the  position  of  the  church  in 
Israel  will  improve." 

Rev.  Leigh  F.  Irish,  pastor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gospel  Church,  who  said  his  church  was 
the  erst  American  church  in  Jerusalem,  de- 
scribed tile  Israel  Gcverament  as  most  ngree- 
able.  kind,  and  considerate.  3e  ruled  out 
persecution  and  desecration,  and  said:  "I 
am  against  the  false  type  of  propa,;anda 
some  persons  are  spreading  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  to  slander  Israel. 
Israel  deseYves  the  utmost  commendation 
for  what  it  has  done." 

Rev.  Robert  Lindsay,  leader  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Baptist  ConRTegatlon,  smiled  at  the 
sug-,e8tlcn  of  any  desecration  of  cliurch 
jmjperty.  He  expressed  opposition  to  the 
Internationalization  of  Jerusalem  "which 
would  put  the  Holy  City  on  a  pragmatic 
basis.  Israel  has  done  Just  as  good  a  Job  in 
Jerusalem.  If  not  better,  than  others  could 
have /done." 

In  conc!uslon:  Israel's  accompli'^hrnents 
during  the  first  2  years  are  phenomcral. 
Everywhere  there  Is  marked  protjresa.  The 
functions  of  the  Government  are  conducted 
WlXtk  western  efficiency.  Law  and  order  ru.e 
•nprerae.  TTie  humanitarian  impulse  and 
the  wUUngness  to  build  coojperatlvely  a  state 
based  on  Justice,  equity,  antj  peace— ar« 
auspicious  po.'-tents  lor  the  future. 

All  m  all.  larae!  U  the  beet  Investment  aa 
far  as  western  democratic  ideals  are  con- 
cerned In  a  sea  of  reaction  and  printitlve 
feudalism.  The  JewUh  state  ccnntltTites  an 
oasis  in  a  deaert  of  unaev  eloped  areas. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TE.V.NESJSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  AprU  21.  1950 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  riuce  mak- 
ing the  statement  here  on  April  4  that 
I  would  offer  at  the  proper  time  in  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  an  amendment  to 
restore  th'  unjastified  $75,000,000  reduc- 
tion in  f und.s  for  constrnction  of  hos- 
pitals under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  and 
giving  my  rea.-=;ons  therefor.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  and  telegrams  en- 
dor.'^lng  the  program  and  urging  support 
of  the  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  thoup:htful  letters  on 
the  subject  comes  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Shoul- 
ders, of  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dr.  Shoulders,  who  endorses  the  hos- 
pital construction  procrram  and  endorses, 
too.  the  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer,  makes  such  an  interesting  com- 
mentary upon  certain  of  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  scarcity  of  doctors,  in  which 
he  raises  a  point  of  view  that  I  did  not 
have  thoroughly  in  mind  at  the  time  I 
spoke,  that  I  would  like  to  read  certain 
excerpts  of  Dr.  Shoulders'  letter,  which 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  interest- 
ing: 

Mt  Dear  Albert:  I  have  read  your  speech 
with  interest.  I  heartily  approve  cf  the 
position  you  have  taken  on  this  issue.  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  argument."?  you  have 
made  with  one  exception.  I  hope  I  can  ex- 
press myself  with  regard  to  this  exception 
In  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  you.  but 
rather  amplify  your  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  you  propose. 

You  cite  figures  as  to  the  number  of  doc- 
tors in  Tennessee  in  1921  and  1948.  together 
with  an  Increase  In  the  population,  and  in- 
terpret these  facts  to  mean  there  is  a  marked 
shortage  of  doctors  and  urgent  need  of  less 
waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
This  is  another  important  reason  for  the  sup- 
port you  are  giving  to  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  a  reason  why  those  figures, 
however  accurate,  dont  tell  the  story. 

I  have  used  Just  two  examples.  I  could 
use  many  more. 

There  is  not  an  over-sll  dearth  of  physi- 
cians. In  my  opinion,  at  all.  The  deficiency 
In  physicians  exists  where  hospital  facilities 
do  not  exist.  Thi  re  is  a  surplus  of  physicians 
in  many  areas  where  hospitals  exist.  It  is  my 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  maldistribution 
of  physicians  is  due  very  largely  to  the  mal- 
distribution of  hospital  facilities  and  that 
this  maldistribution  of  physicians  will  be 
corrected  automatically  by  accomplishing  a 
more  even  distribution  of  h(^pltal  facilities, 
and  without  the  Federal  Government  enter- 
ing Into  the  field  of  medical  education  and 
without  the  enactment  of  any  compulsory 
measures  whatsoever. 

I  would  new  cite  to  you  the  fact  that  more 
than  20.000  young  graduates  of  medicine 
wert  Inductetl  Into  military  service  In  World 
War  n  on  the  completion  of  only  9  mouths 
of  postgraduate  training. 

Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  these  young 
physicians  have  bocn  able  to  carry  their  post- 
graduate   training    to    completion.      Many 
.have    already    completed    training    and    are 
looking  for  locations  where  hospital  facilities 
Cerlalnly  a  young  surgeon  with  com- 


plete training  could  not  utilize  the  skills  and 
Judgment  he  has  acquired  in  bis  training  In 
a  town  or  community  where  hospital  facili- 
ties do  not  exist.  I  don't  know  of  a  place 
where  a  good,  modern,  new  hospital  has  lo- 
cated in  which  a  well-trained  young  man  has 
not  located  soon  thereafter. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  this,  that 
this  correctior  of  maldistribution  takes  place 
as  a  result  o'.  the  Federal  aid  in  medical 
education. 

The  figures  as  Is  often  true  of  statistics, 
are  misleading.  I  will  endeavor  to  state  my 
rea.<«ons  for  sich  an  opinion. 

To  a  marked  extent  the  same  thines  have 
happened  In  medicine  that  have  happened 
In  agriculture.  A  very  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  farmers,  as  result  of  progress  in  farm- 
ing techniques  and  equipment,  are  still  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  for  a  greatly  increased 
pojjulatlon. 

Progress  In  the  art.  science,  ard  techniques 
of  medicine  have  also  altered  practices  in 
medicine.  For  example:  Before  the  days  of 
the  antibiotic  drugs  (penicillin,  etc.)  a 
physician  treating  a  case  of  pneumonia  in 
the  home  would  probably  make  daily  vlsita 
or  twice  daily  visits  to  the  p.atient  for  a 
period  of  7  to  15  days,  whereas  today  he 
may  visit  the  patient  twice  or  three  times. 

In  1921.  a  vast  majority  of  deliveries  took 
place  in  the  home.  The  physician  in  at- 
tendance spent  a  majority  of  his  time  In 
waiting  for  developments. 

Each  of  those  patients  today  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  if  accesslMe.  As  a  re- 
suit  the  time  of  the  physician  Is  not  con- 
sumed In  travel  and  waiting.  He  could 
properly  treat  both  cases  under  modern 
conditions  in  a  m.dern  hospit  U  with  great 
advantage  to  both  types  of  pat  ents  without 
spending  a  vast  majority  of  his  ime  in  travel 
and  waiting. 

Other  pr  -gressive  developments  have  tak- 
en place  which  have  an  lntlma-,e  bearing  on 
thi.s  question  also. ' 

Roads  have  been  improved.  Modes  of 
transportation  have  been  altered,  A  few 
miles  of  distance  between  a  patient  and  a 
hospital  is  not  the  handicap  1.  used  to  be. 
By  car  or  ambulance  any  pa  lent  can  be 
brought  to  a  modern  hospital  lacilttv  where 
the  phy.sician  can  render  the  nost  modern 
type  of  service  under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  with  establlshmen :  of  modern 
facilities  and  that  It  Is  not  n  result  of  a 
compulsion  In  any  sense  and  that  the  Hill- 
Barton  program  does  not  dbturb  in  any 
way  the  local  autonomy  of  the  Institution 
nor  the  freedom  of  the  patient  and  the  ohy- 
slclan.  ' 

The  Hill -Burton  program  Is  going  for- 
ward in  Tennessee  in  fine  shape.  In  my 
opinion. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

H.  H.  SHoCTDfss.  M.  D. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  will 
probably  be  vottd  upon  next  Monday. 
I  request  your  careful  consideration  and 
urge  support  of  this  meritorious  pro- 
gram. 


Tariff  Rates  on  Shoes  and    Rubber  and 
Canvas  Footwear 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OJ-   MASSAC  H  us 'TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Mas.«;achusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

TRiAstJST  Department, 
Washington.  March  30.  1950. 
Hon.  Edfth  NouasE  Rogers, 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives, 
House  Office   Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  For  the  Secretary.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  29.  1950. 
in  which  you  state  that  you  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  communication  which  Mr.  Max- 
well Field,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association, 
directed  to  the  Secretary,  asking  that  action 
be  taken  under  the  Antl-Dumping  Act  of 
1921  in  connection  with  the  alleged  dumping 
of  Czechoslovaklan  shoes  in  the  United 
States. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  Treasury  officials 
for  consideration  and  a  reply  will  be  forth- 
coming SIS  soon  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WuxiAU  L.  Ltnch, 
Acting   Administrative  Assistant   to 
the  Secretary. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  April  6,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Edtth  NotrasE  Rogers, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  The  receipt  is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  March  29.   in 
which  you  state  you  have  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated   February   28  from   Mr,   Field, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  Department's  reply 
to  Mr.  Field  s  letter  of  February  28: 

"The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
of  February  28,  in  which  you  request  infor- 
mation on  the  official  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  footwear  from  Czechoslovakia.  You 
also  state  it  has  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  Department  of  State  has  ap- 
proved the  Importation  of  these  shoes  and 
■hats  set  a  quota  on  the  quantity  of  shoes 
which  can  be  imported  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  the  United  Staes  during  1950. 

•The  Department  of  State  has  not  estab^- 
)lshed  a  quota  on  shoes  and.  in  fact,  has  no 
authority  to  establish  such  a  quota.  Neither 
can  it  t>e  said  that  the  Department  has  "ap- 
proved" the  importation  of  these  shoes. 

'"Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  is  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  concluded  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  October  30,  1947.  the  signatories 
of  which  include  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia.  On  April  22.  1948.  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  the  following  changes  in 
rates  under  paragraph  1530  lei  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  which  rates  were  negotiated  with 
Czechoslovakia  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

General  agreement  rate 
Commodity:  Percent 

Boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear: 

McKav      sewed.      other      than 

skating 20 

Molded  soles  laced  to  uppers —     10 
Other      (principally     cemented 

soles) „ 20 

With  fabric  uppers  and  leather 

soles 20 

"These  concessions  are  subject  to  Article 
XIX  (the  "escape  clause)  which  permits  a 
contracting  party  to  withdraw  or  modify  any 
concession  if.  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  de- 
veU)pments  and  of  such  concession  or  other 
obligations.  Increased  impons  threaten  or 
cause  serious  injury  to  domestic  industry. 
If  it  Is  felt  that  injury  is  being  suffered  in 


this   case,    a    request   for   consideration   and 
actlok    should    be   addressed   to   the   United 
Stat^  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

United  States  Tarht  Commission. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  April  7,  1950. 
The  Honorable  EnrrH  Not.-asE  Rocebs. 
House  of  Representatives. 
De.\r  Mrs.   Rogers:    I  have  your   letter  of 
March  29.  1950.  in  which  you  refer  to  a  bill 
which  would  reduce  the  duty  on  imported 
rubber  and  canvas  footwear.     Enclosed  with 
your  letter  are  several  pages  from  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  of  March  28.  giving  your 
remarks    cq^ernlng    the    competition    from 
Czechoslovakia  on  rubt)er  shoes  and  canvas 
shoes. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  a  bill 
which  would  reduce  the  duty  on  rubber  and 
canvas  footwear.  Possibly  the  editorial  in 
the  Watertown  Sun  refers  to  a  bill,  men- 
tioned in  the  press  In  recent  weeks,  which 
would  change  certain  customs  administrative 
laws.  This  bill  is  being  drawn  up  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  I  suggest  you  refer 
your  request  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  that 
agency. 

Under  article  VII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  signed  at  Geneva  in 
1947.  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  change 
its  method  of  evaluating  merchandise  for 
duty  purposes  which,  when  carried  out, 
would  preclude  the  Mse  of  American  selling 
price  as  a  basis  of  customs  valuation.  This 
basis  Is  currently  used  for  the  assessment 
of  duty  on  rubber  footwear  and  on  rubber- 
soled  footwear  with  canvas  uppers.  Before 
the  United  States  could  carry  out  this  part 
of  the  general  agreement,  legislation  by  Con- 
gress would  be  necessary.  Whether  or  not 
the  bill  being  drafted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  contali?k  provision  on  .Amer- 
ican selling  price  has  not  been  finally  de- 
termined. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  If  the  basis 
of  valuation  is  changed,  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  adjust  the  rate  of  duty  so 
that  the  total  amount  of  duty  collected  will 
be  the  same  under  the  new  basis  as  it  would 
have  been  under  the  old  basis.  If  this  right 
Is  exercised,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
rubber-footwear  industry  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  such  a  change  In  the  basis 
cf  valuation. 

I  am  enclosing  an  excerpt  from  the  Tariff 
Commission's  publication.  Summaries  of 
Tariff  Information,  which  gives  information 
on  production  and  imports  of  rubber  foot- 
wear through  1947.  Also  enclosed  are  tables 
which  show  more  recent  import  statistics  on 
rubber  footwear. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  in  this 
or  any  ether  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OSCAA  B.  Rtder, 

Chairman. 


Loc.KL  No,  22763. 
Rubber  Workers  P.  L  Union. 

Maiden.  Ma.-^s..  April  10.  1950. 
Mrs,  Edith  NotntsE  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mrs,  Rogers:  I  observed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  Sunday.  April  9.  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Washington  which 
carried  the  headline  "Tariff  board  denies 
move  to  cut  duty  on  rubber  footwear." 
There  followed  a  story  to  the  effect  that  a 
report  had  been  addressed  to  you  from  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  which 
stated  that  there  was  no  move  to  cut  directly 
duty    on   rubber    footwear,   but    that    there 


might  be  a  change  In  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  duty. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  we  first  learned  of 
the  proposals  to  cut  the  tariff  on  rubber  foot- 
wear, I  WTote  letters  to  the  entire  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  in  Congress  and  som* 
cf  the  replies  that  I  received  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts members  were  accompanied  by 
letters  from  the  United  Slates  Tariff  Com- 
mission over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Oscar  B. 
Ryder,  chairman,  which.  I  supect.  were  simi- 
lar to  the  communication  Mr.  Ryder  ad- 
dressed to  you.  With  your  permission.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  letter  la 
considerably  less  reassuring  than  it  at  first 
apF>ears  to  be.  and  that  the  newspaper  article 
referred  to  above  indicates. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Ry- 
der's letter,  In  my  copy,  it  is  the  second  par- 
agraph which  says  that  the  duty  on  rubber 
sole  footwear  with  fabric  uppers,  which  U 
now  35  percent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
American  selling  price,  could  be  reduced  to 
17  4  percent ;  u  then  goes  on  to  slate  fur- 
ther that  the  rate  on  other  rubber  footwear, 
"which  is  now  $1  50  per  dozen  pairs,  but  not 
less  than  12  4  percent  nor  more  than  25  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  based  on  American  selling 
price,  could  be  reduced  to  12-2  percent  ad 
valorem." 

The  Inference  here  is  that  this  Is  some- 
thing which  might  occur.  Actually,  it  has 
occurred.  The  duty  on  Czechoslovaklan 
rubber  footwear  Is  now  12 '^  percent  ad 
valorem  on  the  American  selling  price.  You 
are  probably  familiar  with  the  concern  the 
leather  shoe  ii.dustry'-ts~^anlfestlng  over 
imports  from  Czechoslovaklik.  In  fact,  they 
make  the  charge  of  "dumping  " 

The  second  point,  and  tltis  is  major.  Is 
that,  under  article  7  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariff  and  trade,  the  United  Slates 
has  agreed  to  change  its  method  of  valuing 
merchandise  for  duty  purposes  which  would 
preclude  the  use  of  the  American  selling 
price.  The  argument  is  then  advanced  that 
the  rubber-footwear  industry  will  not  suffer 
from  this  arrangement  because  the  United 
States  has  reserved  the  right  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  duty  so  that  the  total  amount  of  duty 
collected  will  be  the  same  under  the  new 
basis  as  it  would  be  under  the  old. 

This  is  unconvincing  and  unsatisfactory  to 
us  because  the  foreign  Invoice  price  is  vari- 
able and  subject  to  governmental  control: 
and  because  these  industries  are  either 
socialized  or  subsidized,  and  therefore,  the 
Czechoslovaklan  Government,  for  Instance, 
could  determine  both  the  price  and  the 
quantity  to  be  exported  according  to  its  need 
for  dollars.  The  percentage  rate  necessary 
to  yield  the  same  protection  as  now  granted 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  per- 
cent It  would  be  difficult  to  determine;  It 
would  be  fantastically  high;  and  would 
therefore  be  a  far  greater  violation  of  admin- 
istration trade  policies  than  anything  else 
which  could  possibly  be  proposed.  It  would 
appear  to  be  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
movement  to  the  end  result  of  merely  re- 
'  maining  in  the  same  place.  However,  even 
If  present  policy  makers  were  to  arrange  ad- 
justments of  the  rate  of  duty  furnishing  the 
Industry  with  the  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion which  it  has  now,  the  fact  still  remain* 
that  with  the  abrogation  of  the  American 
selling-price  principle,  the  way  would  be 
open  for  any  future  set  of  policy  makers  to 
op>en  the  floodeates  to  a  deluge  of  producU 
from  these  low-wage  nationalized  or  subsi- 
dized Industries. 

The  abrogation  of  the  American  selling 
price  principle  may  occur  in  either  of  two 
ways— <1)  is  from  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  by 
the  Treasury  Department  which  has  the 
harmless  sounding  title  of  a  Bill  to  Revise 
the  Administrative  Procedures  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Ctistoms,  This  bill  contains  provision* 
to  revoke  the  American  selling  price  prin- 
ciple as  it  applies  to  rubber  footwear. 
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Th«  oth#r  DM^uis  by  vblch  XAziS  i^ciuc* 
tt  ->ns  eou^d  oecur  would  be  thrviuich  ne^tatia' 
tloai  «ncl«r  the  framework  oX  the  ceneml 
•grc«Tii«nt  on  tari!T  and  trade  which  would 
talDB  place  tn  December  IMO. 

We  feel  that  this  Is  a  r««l  threat.  We  knew 
that  our  Industry  cannot  pcsslbly  compete 
«lth  tike  iMtlonailard  industries  of  Czech<.>> 
EloTSklk  or  with  the  products  of  Japanese 
woilW-rm.  with  their  OrientAl  wa^  and  living 
stamlknls  And  even  if  the  maximum  wtUch 
la  prtmsed  by  the  Tar  IS  Commtwion  Is 
awarded  «s  In  the  way  of  protection,  the  re- 
moTAl  3f  the  Amerlcar.  selling  price  principle 
WD«M  leave  us  in  the  state  of  permanent 
UBecrtalnty. 

The  rubber-fv^K>*wear  Industry  is  located 
chieftT  in  acuthem  New  Kng'.&nd.  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it  in  liMsachusetts.  This 
u.the  section  which  already  has  more  zh^n 
Its  ahare  at  distreaaed  arms  and  which  h^is 
already  seen  two  of  its  ma 'or  Inclustrte* — • 
leattter  shoes  and  textiles — blighted  lu  the 
last  few  Te.'.r3. 

The  nature  and  source  of  this  low-wage 
caa^attltan  ahoald  also  be  taken  Into  con- 
aidcTa%ton. 

Ver>  truly  yours. 

F*ANC1S    MrLCAHT. 

President. 

Xj3iTTXD    STATXS    Rt^BES    Cc. 

Nev  York.  S.  7. 

Aa  k  supplier  of  materials  entering  into 
the  maziti^.^tin«  of  our  waxerprocf  rubber 
footvear  and  car.via- upper  rubber-soled 
totAwma..'.  we  feel  ycu  would  wislj  to  be  in- 
formed MS  to  the  poa&lble  Jeopardy  of  this 
truly  American  enterprise  and  Its  eCect  upon 
y->u. 

This  situation  will  develcp  if  the  Sr.ate 
Dapartment  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies contlaue  Uoag  the  lines  of  encour:i^ng 
foveisn  imparts  through  a  lowering  of  tariffs 
to  a  point  where  the  American  manufac- 
tttfv. can  no  longer  compete  and  survive. 

Tariff  rates  at  the  present  tune  on  these 
coouaodlUea  appiy  on  the  domestic  selliug 
prifM  of  Aaaancan-made  footwear  like  or 
aimUar  to  the  imported  items.  We  have  un- 
oAdal  but  a«tthoritat;ve  information  that 
under  the  guise  of  revising  the  admiuUtra- 
tive  procedurea  of  the  Bureau  of  Cusix)ii;s, 
a  bill  IS  to  be  introdiiced  in  the  Eoui*  of 
RspreaactaUTea  repealing  the  American 
wOlBg  price  pnnetple  established  by  a  P.-es- 
Itaittal  proclamation  in  1833  and  which 
wai  aunained  in  1937  by  President  Boosevelt 
when  a  Cxechoalovaklan  uade  treaty  waa 
under  conaldcration. 

Ai  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference  held 
In  Geiieva  in  1*47.  the  American  delegation 
granted  cuDccaaiona  in  dyty  ratea  on  w, tier- 
proof  amUbm  footwear  to  this  same  iron- 
cimata  aosatry  which  for  practical  purjxises 
cot  the  American  duty  in  half.  This  was 
da«»  o»«r  the  dearly  defined  and  logical 
proMrta  ot  the  entire  Air.encan  Indubiry 
involved  In  the  production  of  this  neceeaary 
cammm^ttf.  Thu  irade  treaty  became  efTec- 
Uae  to  Aprtl  Igg. 

Pnrtinalaly.  canvas -upper  rubber-uoled 
footwear  was  not  on  the  1*47  agenda— but 
will  probably  appear  without  too  much  ad- 
vance notice  on  tne  llsx  of  products  to  be 
c  .naidered  tor  tartf  conceaaiona  in  ih«»  re- 
c:prr>cai  trada-agiacment  negotution  with 
T(  reign  rniipli  to  to  be  held  in  southern  Eng- 
lund  in  Oaytatbiii  ot  this  year 

The  attached  schedule  tends  to  ahow  the 
eOecU  that  eaa  be  expected  If  the  American 
sdUng  prtea  principie  u  aboluhed  and  if 
the  duty  on  canTaa  footwear  ia  reduced  by 
the  rail  50  percent  which  la  pernuijabie 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Members  of  Congreas  in  both  Hotiaes  In 
the  States  in  which  you  ope.'-ate  could  be 
helpful  in  bringing  thia  problem  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others, 
including  Members  of  Con(;ress  from  other 
St.'.tes.  n  your  employees  are  organized, 
thoy  could  probably  ca'.l  the  situation  to 
the  .ittentlon  of  their  various  labor  organl- 
S;Utons. 

The  enclttsed  booklet.  The  C.ise  of  Rubber 
FcvH ureiu*.  cuulalua  s«.^me  pertiueut  facts. 


As  one  of  your  customers,  \ie  earnestly 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  our  elort  to  pro- 
tect this  old  and  long-establish .'d  industry. 
We  should  like  to  specifically  ;  equest  that 
you  let  us  know  what  you  think  you  can  do 
to  help  us  and  yourselves. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  A.  Joi  Nsov. 
Division  Purchas  ng  Agent. 


Imports  of  rubber  footwear — uaterproof  and  cant-as 
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The  above  tabulations  are  Intended  as  a 
rough  measure  to  indicate  the  eficcia  which 
would  result  from  the  50-percent  reduction 
In  the  ex:stlng  duty  on  rufcber-soled  canvas 
footwear  and  the  ejects  of  the  elimination 
of  the  Amerlcan-selling-price  principle  on 
both  waterproof  and  canvas  footwear. 

This  tabulation  u  based  on  a  men's  canvas 
oxford  (Japiuiese)  which  is  beiiig  offered  for 
deliver^"  in  New  York  this  spring.  The  tabu- 
lations on  tJ.e  ^lerproof  items  are  from 
ciTerLrigs  that  were  made  during  the  past 
season. 

With  reference  to  the  canvas  oxford,  line  1 
reaiects  the  apprcximale  delivery  price  in 
New  York  after  duty  based  on  the  present 
So 'percent  of  the  American  selling  price. 
Line  2  shows  what  would  happen  if  that  duty 
is  cut  in  half  which  is  permissible  under  the 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Line  J^  shows 
what  would  happen  if  the  present  rate  of 
duty  (35  percent)  w:is  applied  ou  the  ad 
valorem  rather  than  the  American  selling 
price.  Line  4  shows  the  result  of  cutting  in 
half  the  present  35  percent  rate  of  duty  and 
applying  it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  ruther 
tlian  on  the  American  selling  price.  In  the 
tabulations  on  the  waterproof  items,  line  1 
takea  a  duty  of  26  percent  of  the  American 
selling  price  which  w.is  eCective  prior  to  the 
reduction  graaied  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
In  1M7  and  which  became  effective  April 
1948.  Line  2  reflects  the  present  duly.  124 
percent  of  the  Anierican  selling  price.  Line 
3  rellects  the  approximate  result  if  the  Amer- 
ican-selling-price principle  is  repealed  and 
the  present  12  ;^ -percent  duty  la  applied  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis.  The  extreme  right- 
hand  column  is  the  American  selling  price 
of  like  or  similar  articles  quoted  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  footwear  induatry. 


Encouragement  of  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOiN.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALirORNIA 

IS  -niE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
OED.  I  include  the  foilowinK  article  enti- 
tled   'Encouragement   of    Science."    by 


Robert  Oppenheimer,  of  the  Institute 
for  Ad/anccd  Study.  Princtton.  N.  J., 
ba.sed  on  an  address  given  at  the  awards 
banquet  of  the  ninth  annual  science 
talent  search  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  6.  1950: 

Encocracfmbnt  or  Scienci 

(By  Robert  Oppenheimer,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study.  Princeton.  N.  J.) 

Science  has  profoundly  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  man's  life.  During  the  last  centu- 
ries, the  discoveries  In  science  and  their  ap- 
plicatioEs  to  practice  have  ch.-inged  the  ma- 
terial conditions  of  life.  They  have  changed 
as  well  many  mptters  of  the  spirit.  They 
have  changed  the  form  in  which  practical 
problems  of  right  and  wrong  come  before  us; 
they  have  changed  the  focus  of  moral  is- 
sues, both  for  the  individual  and  for  govern- 
ments. They  have  ^iven  us  new  methods  tor 
defining  the  meaning  of  problems  that  face 
us,  and  for  judging  whether  or  not  our  solu- 
tions are  just. 

The  most  manifest  of  the  changes  are  the 
material  one.'.  Yet  even  here  it  takes  a  cer- 
tain perspective  to  see  their  true  extent.  Ad- 
vances In  the  studv  of  man  and  other  living 
forms  have  extended  our  life  span  by  dec- 
ades. Discoveries  in  physical  science  have 
Immeasurably  lightened  our  toil  and  en- 
riched our  lives.  They  have  given  leisure  to 
an  ever-widenlni?  group  of  men.  They  have 
made  a  reasonable  education  not  a  special 
privilege,  but  a  common  rl^^ht.  They  have 
made  the  world,  in  its  physical  dimensions, 
a  small  place,  and  established  the  means  by 
which  people  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth 
can  communicate  with  each  other,  can  get 
to  know  each  other,  and  can  learn  to  work 
together.  They  have  put  at  the  disposal  of 
everyone  the  resources  of  phys.cal  power,  of 
case,  and  of  knowledge  that  were  In  the  past 
reserved  for  the  few. 

Not  all  of  the  changes  In  material  well- 
being  that  science  offers  are  realities.  Yet 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  possibilities  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  re.sponstbiluy  that 
we  bear,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  com- 
mimlty  of  men  and  women  b.mded  together 
In  government.  In  the  Greek  cities,  political 
democracy,  and  civilization  itself,  appeared 
possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  stave  economy. 
Technology,  born  of  science,  has  altered  that; 
it  has  enabled  mankind,  as  It  has  forced 
mankind,  to  deal  with  the  Issues  ot  slavery 
aa  a  moral  issue.  Poverty  has  always  been 
an  ugly  thing,  and  In  Its  extremes  a  desperate 
one  Today,  it  is  an  evil,  in  the  sen.se  that 
It    lies    within    human    hands    and    human 
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hearts  to  abate  it.  Science  can  provide  us. 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  with  the  means 
of  Bbatinv?  hunger  for  everyone  on  earth. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  the  impact  of  science 
more  clearly  altered  the  specific  terms  of  a 
great  political  issue  than  in  the  effecu  of 
scientific  development  on  warfare.  This  is 
a  can  of  worms  with  which  I  have  myself 
unhappily  been  engaged  for  some  years.  It 
would  not  be  honest  to  say— as  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  hope — that  the  very  terror  of 
modern  weapons  would  in  itself  put  an  end 
to  war;  it  would  not  even  be  honest  to  say 
that  because  of  this  terror  the  abolition  of 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  have  be- 
come the  one  absolute,  final  objective  of  all 
political  decisions.  There  are  other  things 
in  mans  life:  his  freedom,  his  decency,  and 
his  sense  of  right  and  wTong.  that  cannot 
so  lightly  be  subjected  to  a  single  end.  But 
what  we  need  to  remember  is  that  war  to- 
day has  become,  and  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing, something  very  different  from  what  it 
was  a  century  ago  or  a  millennium  ago.  We 
need  to  recognize  the  new  situation  as  new. 
we  need  to  come  to  it  with  something  of  the 
same  spirit  as  the  scientist's,  when  he  has 
conducted  an  experiment  and  finds  that  the 
results  are  totally  other  than  those  that  he 
had  anticipated. 

Four  months  before  Hiroshima,  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life.  President  Roosevelt's 
thoughts  turned  to  these  questions.  In  the 
last  words  that  he  wrote,  in  words  he  did 
not  live  to  speak,  the  President  looked  to  the 
future,  to  the  atomic  age.  He  looked  to  the 
past,  to  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.     He  wrote: 

••Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a  distinguished 
scientist,  once  spoke  of  the  'brotherly  spirit 
of  science,  which  unites  into  one  family  all 
Its  votaries  of  whatever  grade,  and  how- 
ever Widely  dispersed  throughout  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe." 

'•Today  science  has  brought  all  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe  so  close  together 
that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  them  one 
from  another. 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  we 
must  cultivate  the  science  of  human  rela- 
tionships—the ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all 
kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together,  in 
the  same  world,  at  peace.  " 

Science  has  greatly  extended  the  range  of 
questions  in  which  man  has  a  choice;  It  has 
extended  mans  freedom  to  make  significant 
decisions.  Is  there  anything  In  the  meth- 
ods of  science  itself,  or  in  the  spirit  of  sci- 
ence, that  can  help  in  the  making  of  these 
Xleclslons?  To  what  extent  is  there  a  play  on 
the  word  "science"  which  can  mislead  us 
and  take  us  up  false  roads  when  we  speak  of 
this  science  of  human  relationships?  Is 
there  anything  we  can  learn  from  the  rele- 
vance of  science  to  politics? 

If  we  are  to  answer  these  questions,  and 
answer  them  honestly,  we  must  recognize 
important  and  basic  differences  between 
problems  of  science  and  problems  of  action, 
as  they  arise  in  personal  or  In  political  life. 
If  we  fail  to  recognize  these  differences,  we 
shall  be  seeking  magic  solutions  and  not 
real  ones.  We  shall  delude  ourselves  Into 
laying  aside  responsibiUty,  which  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  mans  life  to  bear. 

In  most  scientific  study,  questions  of  good 
and  e\U.  or  right  and  wrong,  play  at  most  a 
minor  and  secondary  part.  For  practical  de- 
cisions of  policy,  they  are  basic.  Without 
them  political  action  would  be  meaningless. 
Practical  decisions  and,  above  all,  political 
decisions  can  never  quite  be  freed  from  the 
conflicting  claims  of  special  interest.  These, 
too,  are  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  decision 
and.  of  course,  of  action,  and  they  must  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  force  of  Its  imple- 
mentation. 


Political  decisions  are  unique  acts.  In 
politics  there  is  Uttle  that  can  correspond 
to  the  scientist's  repetition  of  an  experiment. 
An  experiment  that  fails  in  its  purp>.»»  may 
be  as  good  as  or  better  than  one  that  suc- 
ceeds, because  it  may  well  be  more  instruc- 
tive. A  political  decision  cannot  be  taken 
twice.  :  All  the  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
it  will  conjoin  only  once.  The  analogies  of 
hl..tory  can  provide  a  guide,  but  only  a  very 
partial  one. 

These  are  formidable  differences  between 
the  problems  of  science  and  those  of  prac- 
tice. They  show  that  the  method  of  science 
cannot  be  directly  adapted  to  the  solution 
of  problems  in  politics  and  in  man's  spiritual 
life.  Yet  there  is  relevance  of  a  more  subtle, 
but  by  no  means  trivial,  kind 

In  trying  more  fully  to  explore  this  rele- 
vance. I  should  like  to  start  with  a  text. 
This  text  is  a  letter  '•  written  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  a  young  man  who  had  enquired 
of  him  as  to  the  usefulness  of  his  studies  cf 
science.  It  vi.as  written  in  the  middle  cf  the 
year  1799.  the  year  in  which  Napoleon  abol- 
ished the  directory  and  began  to  assume 
dictatorial  power  in  Prance,  the  year  before 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Jef- 
ferson and  the  diverse  brave  and  hopeful 
men  who  with  him  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  own  Government  had  learned  much  from 
the  peoples  of  other  nations.  Many  of  their 
highest  political  ideals  and  their  most  power- 
ful political  instruments  were  built  on  the 
experience,  the  insight  and  wisdom  of  Euro- 
pean scientists  and  philosophers.  Even  today 
we  need  to  remember  that  this  was  so.  and 
that  there  may  be  much  that  we  can  learn 
from  others,  and  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn,  as  in  turn  by  example  we  should  be 
glad  to  teach. 

Jefferson's  letter  starts  with  a  survey  of 
the  subjects  in  science  which  he  beUeves 
young  Munford  ought  to  pursue.  I  will 
quote  one  characteristic  passage  which  may 
strike  a  familiar  and  homely  note  for  you: 
"The  science  of  calculation  also  Is  indis- 
pensable as  far  as  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots:  Algebra  as  far  as  the 
quadratic  equation  and  the  use  of  logarithms 
are  often  of  value  in  ordinary  cases,  but  all 
bevond  these  is  but  a  luxury:  a  delicious 
luxury  indeed;  but  not  to  be  indulged  in  by 
one  who  is  to  have  a  profession  to  follow  for 
his  subsistence." 

But  that  Is  not  really  the  part  of  Jeffer- 
son's letter  which  I  commend  to  you.  Here 
it  is: 

"I  am  among  those  who  think  well  of 
the  human  character  generally.  I  consider 
man  as  formed  for  society,  and  endowed 
by  nature  with  those  oispositions  which 
fit  him  for  society.  I  Ijelleve  also,  with 
Condorcet.  as  mentioned  In  your  letter,  that 
his  mind  Is  perfectible  to  a  degree  of  which 
we  cannot  as  yet  form  any  conception.  It 
Is  impossible  for  a  man  who  takes  a  survey 
of  what  is  already  known,  not  to  see  what 
an  immensity  in  every  branch  of  science  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered,  and  that  too  of  ar- 
ticles to  which  our  faculties  seem  adequate." 
And  later,  in  the  same  letter,  still  more 
explicitly: 

•'And  it  is  stUl  more  certain  that  In  the 
other  branches  of  science  great  fields  are 
yet  to  be  explored  to  which  our  faculties  are 
equal,  and  that  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
cannot  fix  the  limits.  I  Join  you  therefore 
in  branding  as  cowardly  the  idea  that  the 
human  mind  is  incapable  of  further  ad- 
vances. Tills  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which 
the  present  despots  of  the  earth  are  in- 
culcating, and  their  friends  here  reechoing: 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Julian  Boyd,  of 
Princeton  University,  for  the  copy  of  ^is 
hitherto  unpublished  letter. 


and  applying  especially  to  religion  and  poli- 
tics; "that  it  is  not  proliable  that  anything 
better  will  be  discovered  than  what  was 
known  to  our  fathers. '  We  are  to  look  back- 
ward then  and  not  forward  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  science,  and  to  find  It  amidst 
feudal  barbarism  and  the  fires  of  Spltal&elds. 
But  thank  heaven  the  American  mind  la 
already  too  much  opened,  to  listen  to  these 
Impostures;  and  while  the  £irt  of  printing 
Is  left  to  us,  science  can  never  l>e  retrograde; 
what  is  once  acquired  of  real  knowledge  can 
never  be  lost.  To  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  human  mind  then  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  every  spirit  should  be  ready  to  devote 
itself  to  martyrdom;  for  as  long  as  we  may 
think  as  we  will,  and  speak  as  we  think,  the 
condition  of  mnn  will  proceed  in  improve- 
ment. The  generation  which  is  going  pff  the 
stage  has  deserved  well  of  mankind  for  the 
struggles  It  has  m.ade.  and  for  having  arrested 
that  course  of  despotism  which  had  over- 
whelmed the  world  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years.  If  there  seems  to  be  danger 
that  the  ground  they  have  gained  will  be 
lost  again,  that  danger  comes  from  the  gen- 
eration of  your  contemporary.  But  that  the 
enthusiasm  which  characterizes  youth  should 
lift  its  parracide  hands  against  freedom  and 
science  would  be  such  a  monstrous  phenom- 
enon as  I  cannot  place  among  possible  things 
In  this  age  and  this  country." 

To  me  there  are  two  striking  impressions 
this  letter  of  'efferson's  makes,  even  beyond 
its  eloquence  and  its  beauty.  The  first  is 
that  the  letter  is  pervaded  with  the  idea 
of  progress,  that  ideal  that  owes  so  much 
to  the  development  of  science  and  that  in 
turn  has  provided  the  great  enriching  human 
faith  in  which  scientific  discovery  and  in-  '^ 
vention  has  flourished.  Jefferson  is  con- 
fident that  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  world  will  lead  to  progress;  he  is  eon- 
vlnced  that  the  barbarisms  of  the  past  cannot 
stand  up  against  Inqtiiry  and  understanding 
and  enlightenment;  he  is  confident  in  man 
and  sure  that  as  men  know  more  they  will 
act  more  wisely  and  live  better.  In  our 
contemporary  expressions  of  hope  that  catas- 
trophe could  be  averted  and  civilization  yet 
be  saved,  that  confldeuce  has  lost  much  of 
its  robustness. 

The  second  point  is  that  for  Jefferson  there 
Is  something  in  the  ways  of  science  that  is 
relevant   to  political   life.     Even   in   religion 
and  politics,  he  holds  that  it  is  probable  that 
things  better  will  be  discovered  than  what 
was  known  to  our  fathers.     This  conviction 
that  new  knowledge  is  possible,  and  that  not 
all  the  answers  are  known,  is.  of  course    the 
stuff  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  scientist. 
Scietfce  itself  does  progress;  new  knowledge 
is  possible;   and  new  knowledge,  because  it 
does  not  destroy  or  ignore  the  old,  can  only 
increase  o'ur  understanding.     The  very  idea 
of  the  development  of  science  is  an  example 
of  progress,  and  of  progress  which  in  no  true 
sense  can  ever  be  reversed.     But  this  is  only 
part  of   the   story.     It   is   true,   as   Jefferson 
knew,  that,  in  the  large,  science  has  flour- 
ished in  conditions  of  human  freedom,  and 
that  its  growth  is  parallel  to  the  growth  of 
democratic      institutions.     Today,      looking 
back  on  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of 
further  history,  we  can  be  even  more  sure 
of  this.     We  have  seen  not  only  the  inspir- 
iting example  of  science  and  democracy  flour- 
ishing together,  but  the  tragic  examples  of 
their  foundering  together.     We  express  the 
hope  that  of  this  tragedy  we  shall  soon  have 
seen  the  end. 

What  are  these  lessons  that  the  spirit  of 
science  teaches  us  for  our  practical  affairs? 
Basic  to  them  all  is  that  there  may  be  no 
harriers  to  freedom  of  inquiry.  Basic  to 
them  all  is  the  ideal  of  open-mindedness 
with  reeard  to  new  knowledge,  new  experi- 
ence, and  new  truth.     Science  is  not  based 
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on  authority.  It  ow*  lu  acceptance  and 
Its  unlTcrvaiity  U-i  an  appeaU  '.o  inteiilftble. 
conunuiucmble  cndence  that  anj  Uiterested 
man  can  evaluate. 

Ther»  la  no  place  for  docma  In  science. 
The  acientlst  w  {re*  to  ask  any  qucsuon.  to 
doubt  any  asaertson.  to  seek  tot  any  erl- 
dence.  to  correct  any  emr  Where  acler.ce 
has  been  used  m  the  p*^*-  ''^  erect  a  new 
doemacsm  t^at  clcxs'.atism  has  fecund  liaeU 
Incompatible  w.th  tfcc  pr  xr^"-*  '>{  science: 
and  m  the  end.  the  d.  c^-a  i.as  ne'.ded.  or 
science  and  freedom  have  perished  to^tb«r. 

Our  own  pol-.-.c.^.  lUe  Is  predicaMd  on 
openness.  We  r.  :  :  believe  any  group  a( 
men  adequate  r:  r  u  .-»'  rv.    ,  c^.  to  op- 

erate without  «-r..-.  V  7  -i.r.  "J-  cr.ticism.. 
We  knew  t--:  :.-.?  r.  •  a  »y  to  av ::,-.  f-.-  r  is 
to  detect  i:.  :r— :  i-iie  vU.y  way  i^.  :ie-.e>.:  U 
is  to  be  free  to  inqui.-*  We  know  that  the 
vafca  oL  accrecy  are  corruption  We  know 
that  tn  Mcncy  «r-->r.  undetecte<l  will  flour- 
ish sod  sttbTert 

Let  nw  be  clear  Science  Is  rot  skertictsm. 
It  to  not  the  practice  ol  science  to  look  for 
Utfagi  to  doubt.  It  was  not  by  deliberate 
•ttampt  of  akeptlclam  that  physlclsta  were 
ted  to  tfbubt  the  atoaotota  nature  of  simul- 
tUMtty.  cr  to  rsoigUK  that  the  ideas  of 
strict  cmosailty  ambodfed  In  claiwic^l  physics 
cooM  ZKX  be  appUed  m  tbe  domain  of  atomic 
piienomena.  There  to  probably  no  group  of 
men  who  take  more  for  granted  in  tbetr  dally 
wcrk  than  the  sdenttofts.  Onimmnii  acnse. 
and  all  that  flows  tram  It,  to  their  principal 
basto  for  what  they  do  tn  tbe  laboeatory  and 
for  what  tbay  maka  of  it  on  paper.  But  for 
acftenttots  tt  to  not  only  honorable  to  doubt. 
tt  to  mandatory  to  do  that  when  there  ap- 
pears tq^be  ertdence  m  suppor:  of  the  doubt. 
In  place  o'  autbonty  in  science,  we  have  and 
we  need  to  have  only  the  consensus  of  in- 
former! opinion,  only  tbe  guide  of  example. 
No  scienttot  naeda  to  order  his  colleagues  to 
use  a  new  terhnkpae  cf  expenment  or  to 
enter  a  new  field  of  disco vo-y  If  he  has 
done  tbto.  it  will  be  an  mrr-ation  to  hiS  fel- 
lows to  follow. 

Tbeae  then  are  some  of  the  sttttudea  of 
mlad.  these  are  some  of  the  diadpUnes  of 
aptott.  «hat  grow  nacaraUy  in  the  scientist  a 
varM.  They  bsTe  grown  there  in  pan  as  a 
result  of  a  btunane  and  liberal  tradition  In 
political  life,  and  in  part  ss  s  catue  of  thst. 
Tba  opan  mind,  the  reliance  on  example  and 
persnastnn.  rather  than  on  authority — these 
are  the  heritage  of  the  centuries  in  wii.ch 
science  has  altered  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Science  can  birtp  In  dlrerac  ways  in  prcaerr- 
ing  and  extending  tbto  barltai^e.  Its  very 
tmlversaltty  epealre  acroea  frontiers  to  make 
truth  maiifest  tn  lands  otherwise  darkened, 
lu  material  apfiUcations  create  the  precon- 
ditions— tn  toteure.  m  education,  in  mMrtf  of 
communicatlao — for  the  coQTerse  of  men 
with  each  other.  Scienoe  provides  tbe  mate- 
rial and  the  inteUectua!  baa:5  for  a  world  in 
which  eiampte  and  undcrsumding  can  help 
all  man  to  IhIIB  ttalr  hopes.  Today  we 
need  to  remember  tbat  our  country,  founded 
on  these  practicee.  and  grown  atroiig  by  th?ir 
exercise,  owes  its  ittrengih  to  tikem.  In  this 
tune  of  crisis,  we  need  to  ehcttlh  that 
strength. 
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EXTINSIO.N'  OP  RE-MARKS 

o» 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

cj  MASSAC Ht;arr:s 
IN  THE  HCV5£  OF  REPRfcE.NTAn\'Z3 

Friday.  April  21.  19S0 

M.'   HESELTON     Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  lo  ext»nd  my  remarks 


in  the  R«cord.  I  want  to  insert  certain 
resolution?  :idopte<1  by  the  Conference  of 
American  Sm.-^ll  Business  Onranirattons 
at  Its  eleventh  n.^iional  session  here  on 
March  27-29.  1950 

In  my  jud»;ment.  these  resolutions  con- 
stitute constructive  and  afflrmative  sug- 
kiestions  worthy  of  tho  immediate  and 
careful  considorarion  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  concerned  and  of  all 
of  us 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendaiion  of  the  creatioa  of  a  spe- 
cial commission  charged  with  the  careful 
and  complete  iiudy  of  the  agriculture 
problem  and  the  recommendation  for 
enactmen:  of  basic  legislation  covering 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  a  clear  demonstration  of  how 
tffective  such  a  commission  could  be  in 
the  work  of  the  so-calied  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Certainly  with  the  problem  of 
the  a«mcuiiural  program  mvolving  the 
jurisdiction  of  so  many  congressional 
committees,  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
single  approach  by  a  smgle  commission, 
composed  of  members  of  our  congres- 
sional committees.  leaders  in  recognized 
farm  organizations,  businessmen  and 
busine&rwomen.  men  and  women  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  labor,  offers  the 
best  prospect  of  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  am  also  including  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  filed  todaj-  covering  this 
suggestion. 

The  matu?rs  follow: 
CcHTsarNcr    of   AMtKicAjf    Sm.all    Eusimess 

C«U»NlZA-nCNS,      BLIVTNTH      NATIONAL     SES- 

Sic.N,    W.ASHU«cTON.    D     C.    Makch    27-29, 
1950 

Acaicriiras  couiizmz  resolction  on  thz 

FARM-PSICl-SXTPCST    ISSTZ 

Whereas  for  2  jrears  this  conference  has 
expressed  iu  steadfast  opposition  to  uneco- 
nomicaliy  high  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural comihoditiee  and  his  repeatedly  ex- 
horted Congress  and  the  Department  of 
-\gricuiture  in  carrying  out  existing  price- 
suppKurt  laws  and  ccmmitmeuts  to  aim  for 
price-support  levels  which  would  prevent 
senjus  subnormal  agricultural  income,  but 
yet  would  avoid  price  incentive  to  excess 
production;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  admonition  of  many 
competent  agricultural  leaders.  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  continue  OoTemment  price-sup- 
port operations  at  such  high  price  levels  as 
to  bring  certain  inevitable  evU  results,  viz: 

( 1 1  The  piling  up  of  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses of  many  of  the  supported  commodi- 
ties mvolving  Government  inventories  and 
loans  already  In  excess  of  M.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(3)  Consequent  prohibitive  cost  of  these 
operations,  already  requiring  additional  bil- 
lions to  handle  1050  crops; 

(3i  The  loss  of  export  markets  for  many 
of  theae  commodities  except  on  a  give-away 
basis  to  foreign  countne>; 

{Af  Tbe  dtoplacement  of  private  taxpay- 
Ing  business  from  the  handling  of  these 
commodities; 

l5)  The  exten&ive  and  growing  regimenta- 
tion ot  agriculture  through  acreage,  produc- 
tion, and  marketing  controls; 

«6>  Tbe  gradual  elimination  of  opportu- 
nity for  individuals  to  freely  enter  agricul- 
tviral  ptinulta  where  acreage  already  In  pro- 
duction Is  being  rigidly  prescribed; 

(7(  The  projection  of  agrlcultxire  Into  the 
realm  of  partisan  politics,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States 
do  need,  and  must  have,  an  aaaurance  of 
adequate  food  and  fiber  production  from  an 


economically  beulthy  and  stable  agricul- 
ture:  Therefore  be  it 

iJ>' soiled 

1  That  t.*ie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  herewith  Is.  petitioned  by  the  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Organ- 
izations to  set  up  a  special  commission  to 
consider  the  whole  situation  of  necessary 
and  adequate  farm  legislation. 

2.  That  the  ccmmL<5a!on  be  composed  of 
outstanding  national  lenders,  headed  by 
some  Individual  whose  fairness,  wisdom,  and 
loyalty  are  recognlred  by  a  majority  of  our 
people;  with  committees  to  Include  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  leaders  In  recognized  farm 
organizations,  buslnej^men.  and  men  from 
the  fields  of  education  and  labor. 

3.  That  this  commission,  from  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  from  its  commit- 
tees, be  directed  to  formulate  and  then  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  within  a  time  reason- 
ably adequate  for  careful  and  complete  study 
of  the  problem,  a  recommendation  for  enact- 
ment of  basic  legislation  ^Covering  agricul- 
ture in  the  tjnited  States. 

HO.   1 COSiMODrTT  EXCHANGE: 

Whereas  the  commodity  exchanges  have 
successfully  for  over  a  century  broadened 
and  stimulated  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  producer 
and  redounding  to  the  beneQt  of  the  con- 
sumer: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reached.  That  the  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations  endorse  the 
continuance  of  our  free  competitive  system 
of  marketing  commodities:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  present  government 
regtilatory  powers  over  tbe  conduct  of  com- 
modity exchanges  are  ample  and  that  Con- 
gress should  guard  against  the  granting  of 
more  arbitrary  Federal  powers  of  control  ever 
these  exchanges  which  mls^ht  readily  lead  to 
their  sudden  destruction. 

NO.  2 — coMMOorrr  CRXsrr  corporattcn 

Whereas  it  Is  the  function  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make  loans  on, 
and  to  support  the  prices  of.  agricultural 
commodities  under  requirements  of  law,  and 

Whereas  the  Corporation  new  has  nearly 
t5.OCO.000.000  Of  available  funds  for  Its  pro- 
g.ams.  and  is  asking  for  another  $2,000,000.- 
000    and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  restrictions  In  present 
law  the  CCC  Is  tending  toward  the  acquiring 
of  permanent  Interests  in  real  estate,  which 
if  effected  would  threaten  further  the  many 
small-business  firms  of  the  Nation  with 
which  they  now  are  In  direct  or  indirect  com- 
petition: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations  does  opi>ose 
any  authority  to  the  CCC  which  will  enable 
it  to  own  real  estate,  and  opposes  authority 
which  allows  CCC  to  expand  emergency  C'->m- 
modlty  storage  facilities  without  public 
establishment  of  the  necessity  therefor. 

NO.    4 GOVEKMMENT    ECONOMY    IN    AGSlCtlLTURS 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reached  an  almost  prohibitive  level; 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  high  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment operation  places  the  solvency  of  our 
Government  in  jeopfu-dy;   and 

Whtreas  the  first  step  toward  the  reduction 
of  our  national  debt  must  be  the  drastic  re- 
duction Ln  the  cost  of  peacetime  operation 
of  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Dep;u-tment  of  Agrlcul- 
tu.e  be  streamlined  to  the  end  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  would  be 
reduced  substantially  without  aflectlng  the 
good  work  done  by  the  Department,  and  that 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
H'xjver  C'.nmlsison  Report  be  given  most 
careful  consideration. 
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NO.    5 ANTITSUST   LAWS 

Whereas  various  agricultural  Industries 
have  been  Indicted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  antitrust  charges  rather  frequently; 

and 

Whereas  even  when  cleared  the  adverse 
publlcltv  has  done  irreparable  harm  and  de- 
stroyed public  confidence  unjustly:  Now, 
itoarafore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Small  Business  Organlzaiious  meeting  In 
Washington.  D.  C ,  March  27,  28.  and  29, 
1950.  end'jrses  and  supports  the  work  of  the 
Sawyer  committee  to  bring  about  clarifica- 
tion and  codification  of  the  various  antitrust 
laws. 

NO.   6 — THE  KETAUVCX  BIIX 

Wheress  H  R  2734.  called  the  Kefauver  bill 
or  the  acquisition  of  assets  bill,  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  in  Ssnate  Cjmmittee; 
and 

Whereas  this  bill  prohlblts-the  purchases  of 
small  businesses  to  eliminate  competition, 
and  may  limit  or  prevent  sale  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  larger  competitors  and  so  work 
hardship  en  owners  or  heirs  of  small  busi- 
nesses: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations  meeting  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  27.  28.  and  29. 
1950,  opposes  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  study  the  agriculture  situation  and  to 
recommend  adequate  farm  legislation 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

Section  1.  (at  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  composed  of 
12  members  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  cf  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life: 

(2 1  Four  appointed  by  the  President  pro- 
tempcrejof  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate 
and  two  "from  private  life;  and 

(3»  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hous?  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  men- 
tioned li  subsection  (a),  not  more  than 
one  member  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
•  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  bs  filled  in 

the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec  2.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

Sec.  3.  Seven  members  of  the  'Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Szc.  4.  ta)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  cf  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress: but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  trav- 
el, subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
lucu.-red  by  them  In  the  performance  cf  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(bi  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  ha  would  receive  If  he  were  not  a 
member  of  tl.e  Commission,  plus  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  if  any  (notwithstand- 
ing section  6  of  the  act  of  May  10.  1916,  as 
amended:  35  Stat.  582;  5  U.  S.  C.  58 >,  as 
Is  necesscry  to  make  his  agciegate  salary 
»12.5C0;  and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subclstence.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
panses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
•  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  members  from  private  life  sh?Il 
each  receive  $.^  per  diem  when  er-^rged  in 
tlic  perlcrmunce  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 


mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  cf  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-servlc  • 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1943.  as 
amended. 

fcEC.   6.    (a»    The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate  the  present  organization  and 
methods  of  operation  of  all  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  boards,  commissions.  orSces, 
Independent  establishments,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  e.'iecutive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  engaged   in  agriculture  or  related  v 
activities,  to  determine  what  changes  therein  j 
are  necessary  to  prevent  serious  subngrmall 
agricultural  Income  without  placing  an  undue^ 
burden  on  the  consumers  and  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

( b  I  Withm  30  days  after  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  is  convened  end  organized,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ins  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  member  may  deem  advis- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  afflrmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  before 
such  member. 

(b»  The  Commission  is  authorizsd  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  aeency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  act;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  ftirnlsh  such  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 


Kow  To  Buy  Mere  Unemp'oyment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
articre  by  Henry  Hazlitt,  How  to  Buy 
More  Unemployment,  which  I  believe  is 
"must"  reading  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  article  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  News-s-eek. 

How  TO  Btrr  More  rNE^LCTMENT 
(3y  Henry  ^ifazlitt) 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  official  estlma.tes.  there  has  been  an 
averaee  of  nearly  4,500.000  unemployed. 

This  is  paradoxical  and  premonitory.  For 
this  unemployment,  the  greatest  since  pre- 
war .days,  exists  not  in  a  depression  but  la 
the  midst  of  an  inflationary  bocm.  It  exists. 
In  fact,  in  a  period  when  the  Administration 
boasts  that  personal  incom?s  have  reached 
the  highest  levels  in  our  hlEtcry. 


Yet  this  paradox  Is  not  Inexplicable.  It  Is 
simply  what  discerning  economists  predicted 
was  certain  to  happen  if  we  continued  to 
push  up  w^age  rates  and  labor  costs  f;ister 
than  prices  and  productivity.  And  we  have 
kept  boosting  labor  costs  recklessly  through 
union  policy,  pension  demands.  Government 
fact-finding  awards,  the  Wagner-TaJl-Hart- 
ley  Act.  and  the  new  law  Jumping  mini- 
mum-wage hourly  rates  from  40  to  75  cents 
last  January. 

The  presumptive  e3ect  of  this  last  factor  Is 
striking.  Unemployment  averaged  3.395.000 
throughout  1949  and  stood  at  3.489,000  in 
December.  This  January  it  shot  up  to 
4.480.000. 

Does  the  administration  recognize  the 
cause  of  this  unemployment?  Has  it  taken 
warning?  On  the  contrary,  it  does  every- 
thing to  intensify  the  problem.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  April  6.  President  Tru- 
man called  for  a  further  increase  in  unem- 
ployment benefits.  For  existing  unemploy- 
ment he  offered  two  explanations,  both 
wrong.  He  explained  that  more  people  have 
been  coming  into  the  labor  market  every  year. 
But  they  have  been  doing  that  since  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  with  the  annual 
increase  in  population.  Increased  popula- 
tion means  not  only  more  people  looking  for 
Jobs;  it  also  means  more  consumers  and 
consumer  demand. 

Mr.  Truman's  other  explanation  is  that 
"as  new  plants  and  equipment  tiave  been 
added  •  •  •  businessmen  have  been  able 
to  produce  more  with  the  same  number  of 
workers."  This  assumes  the  immemorial  fal- 
lacy that  machinery-  creates  net  unemploy- 
ment. But  as  ,  man-hour  productivity  in- 
creases, prices  goy^down  or  wases  and  profits 
go  up.  and  per  capita  demand  increases  with 
per  capita  supply.^ 

Because  he  makes  the  wrong  diagnosis. 
Mr.  Truman  proposes  the  wTong  remedy.  We 
need  not  examine  here  the  real  revisions  re- 
quired in  unemployment  Insurance.  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  all  Mr.  Truman's 
own  argumentsvlgnore  the  salient  fact  that 
as  we  increaseVthe  amount.'  and  period  of 
payment  of  /trtflmployment  benefits  we  en- 
courage an  kncrease  in  unemployment  it- 
self. The  mere  we  pay  men  who  are  Idle, 
the  more  we  reduce  the  penalties  and  in- 
crease the  IncAitives  for  idleness.  Mr.  Tru- 
man wants  to  pay  a  man  who  has  been  earn- 
ing $60  a  week  as  high  as  §42  a  week  for 
not  working.  But  if  this  man  is  offered  an- 
other $60  Job  before  his  unemployment  ben- 
efits expire,  he  may  logically  ask  himself: 
"Why  should  I  work  for  only  »18  a  week?" 
Or  If  he  Is  offered  a  temporary  $42  Job:  "Why 
should  I  wcrk  for  nothing?" 

Our  national  labor  policy  is.  In  fact,  the 
equivalent  of  the  farm-price-support  policy. 
Government  support  boosts  the  price  of  farm 
products  so  high  that  part  of  the  supply 
must  remain  unsold.  The  taxpayer  is  then 
forced  to  hold  the  unsold  stirplus.  Govern- 
ment and  union  labor  policy,  likewise, 
pushes  up  wage  costs  to  the^^lnt  where 
part  of  the  labor  force  must  remain  unem- 
ployed. Then  the  taxpayer  must  pay  un- 
employment benefits  to  this  idle  labor.  "Sur- 
plus" labor  rots  in  storage  like  "surplus" 
eggs,  butter,  and  potatoes. 

Tne  present  American  situation — of  hiizh 
unemployment  even  at  the  peak  of  an  infli- 
tlonary  boom — is  not  unprecedented.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  anomally  occurred  in  Ger- 
many in  1927.  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  1927  economists  like  Gustav  Cassel 
warned  in  vain  that  the  German  wage  pol- 
icy was  smrsl-^s.  Will  such  warnings  to- 
day, in  America,  prove  equally  futile? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TL\GUE 

or    TXX*5 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F-idjy.  .4p-il  ::.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiccRD.  I  w.&h  to  include  an  article  by 
I>avid  Berry  entitled  'On  and  Bleed"* 
which  appeared  in  the  Vet-Times,  on 
April  22.  195- 

(By  David  B^rry) 
OoapMi  t»  hlp-d«rp  these  days  in  Ita  fa- 
VQrtto  •l^ctKm-year  iport— m\-«tlgatlon 
lis   new«t    target    Is    t^e    Reo(»structlon 

Finance  Corporation — the  RFC — which  aid* 
private  business  vnth  leans  not  otherwise 
available  trom  commerciiU  lenders  and  in- 
Testcrs. 

CrdinarUy  we  d:nt  run  a  temperature 
when  a  big  multimilllOE-doUar  corporation 
such  as  Rrc  gets  tangled  up  with  CongTf«s; 
nor  do  we  lose  any  sleep  if  the  hig  and  Uttle 
Oil  Interests  cf  rlie  country  get  slapped 
around  a  iittl;. 

HoweTer.  we  remember  that.  Just  5  years 
baclc  oU  meant  life  and  death  to  millions 
cf  Amertean  Ola  fighting  in  Europe  and 
Aala.  In  the  flnal  analyaU.  oU  waa  the  vital 
component  which  kept  the  machinery  of 
freedom  lubricated. 

All  that— and  the  fact  that  civUian  travel 
in  this  country  wtis  slowed  down  materially 
by  the  wartime  shcrtage  of  gaaoUne  and  cil — 
seems  to  have  been  iorgotten  by  lome  Mem- 
bers of  Ccr.greiis.  a£  they  seek  an  lasue  on 
Which  to  curb  the  authority  c'  the  RFC  to 
lend  aoney  to  private  bUBiness  interest*. 

To  icme  Congressmen — and  seme  news- 
papers^RFC  loots  like  a  fat  targe:  and  the 
beys  are  whetting  tlielr  knives.  Perhaps  we 
wouldn't  eren  run  a  temperature  in  this  case 
except   that    seme   veterans   are   Involved 

We  like  a  goc<l  investigation  as  well  as  the 
c?.rt  man — when  the  ccndltions  and  the  facts 
•upport  It.  But  our  memory  la  not  aa  short 
as  the  memories  of  some  Cr ■nnMiiwn 

What  c<?uld  be  more  Important  to  the 
TTnlted  State*— and  to  Its  flghtlng  men — tbaa 
to  lend  financUl  assistance  to  Increaae  our 
national  capacity  to  produce  oil  In  ca»e  the 
threat   of   world   war   m   become*   real' 

In  this  caae  it  appears  that  politics  U  more 
tnipcrtant.  A  r'jbcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
headed  by  Senator  J.  Wn_LULM  FrijaiGKT 
(Democrat.  Ariiansasi.  presently  u  exercis- 
ing Itself — and  the  new^apan— over  the  fact 
that  RFC  U  considering  appnrval  of  the  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  a  group  of  World  War  E  Teterans 
for  a  tlO.CXW.OOG  loan  vo  develop  jffoved  oU 
lands  in  Texas  and  five  other  States. 

The  veterans  control  the  Texmasa  Petro- 
leum Co^  wltleh.  aa  the  name  impllet.  in- 
volves a  number  of  big  and  little  investors 
In  Texas  and  Uassachtiaetts.  We  11  concedo 
that  the  veterans  werent  enllrted  men;  sev- 
eral were  lieutenant  colonels,  and  one  was  a 
lull  colonel  during  the  war.  and  their 
branches  of  servtoe  Included  the  Atr  Force, 
the  Infantry,  and  armored  divisions. 

Nowadays  mist  people  admit  that  officers 
helped  win  the  war — and  thus  are  entitled  to 
be  known  as  veterans. 

From  reading  the  papers  and  reading  Sen- 
ator PuuaucHT  s  remarc*  we  aren't  quite  sure 
what — If  anything — these  Texmass  veterana 
have  done  to  warrant  coming  under  the  in- 
TCStlSatlve  ye  al  the  subcozmnlttee.  As  fiix 
as  we  can  make  out.  their  presv.jned  crime  is 


twofold:  They  want  to  develop  M4. 500  000 
wvM-th  of  proved  and  productive  oil  lands  and 
wells  located  In  six  States— thafs  on  the 
basis  of  Government  estim.^tes — and  they 
want  t<-v  borrow  •10.003  000  fn-m  RFC  to  reha- 
blUtate  the  properties  and  p.^y  off  long -term 
lenders  under  a  general  reorganization  plan. 
Consider  this  cliftrge  from  a  Scrlpps-How- 
ard  newspaper  editirlal:  "Maybe  it  is  a  good 
K-an.  but  what  does  the  RFC  mean  using 
laxpayrrs'  money  to  take  «urh  rlsk>?' 

Maybe  It  -^ould  be  smarter  to  risk  defeat 
In  world  war  in? 

And  consider  this  remarks  by  Senator 
PtTLBaicHT:  "Without  wanting  to  prejudge 
the  cs«e.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  unjustified 
U5e  of  RFC  lending  power  ' 

Perhaps.  In'tead  of  approving  a  loan  to 
produce  oil  In  the  United  States,  we  should 
appropriate  a  few  hundred  millions  under 
the  point  4  p>rcgram.  to  use  searching  for 
Oil  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Both  the  newspaper's  and  the  Senator's 
statements  are.  In  themselves,  damaging 
statements,  but  each  Is  hedged  with  quail- 
lying  phrases.  Why?  Why?  If  It's  a  bum 
d:al.  Its  a  bum  deal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  all  wc  c?.n  gather. 
It's  a  good  deal.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Tex- 
mass  Co..  as  presently  constituted.  Is  a  sound 
business  enterprise.  It  has  title  to  493  pro- 
ducing ell  and  gas  wells  located  on  20.000 
acres  of  proved  oU  lands  in  fl  States — proved 
lands  being  areas  In  which  oil  reserves  have 
been  gecloglcally  and  scientifically  measured. 
In  addition.  It  holds  the  lease  on  2.000  addi- 
tional acres  of  proved  Ismd  which  have  not 
yet  been  drilled. 

Independent  petroleum  engineers,  hired  by 
the  company,  have  estimated  that  these 
lands  have  reserves  of  mere  Ihm  15.503.000 
barrels  of  oil.  plus  34.800.000.C03  cubic  feet 
of  nattiral  gas.  and  this  does  net  Include 
estimated  reserves  cf  14.600.000  barrels  of 
oU  in  undrilled  lands. 

The  Texmass  engineers  place  the  total 
valuation  of  the  company,  exclusive  of  allow- 
ances for  drilling  and  other  operatloos.  at 
$48,000,000. 

But  the  RFC.  upon  receipt  of  their  loan 
application,  didnt  accept  that  as  gospel.  To 
protect  the  taxpayer,  it  hired  its  own  pe- 
troleum engineers,  whose  minimum  estimate 
of  reserves  was  only  3,0CO.0OO  barrels  less 
than  the  company's.  And  the  RFCs  own 
estimate  of  collateral  Is  $44,500,000.  which  Is 
only  $4,000,000  less  than  the  company's. 

Even  then  the  RFC  hesitated.  The  com- 
pany had  sought  a  $15,100,000  loan  to  re- 
habilitate Its  paxjpertles  and  pay  off  long-term 
lenders.  Said  PJC:  Raise  $5,000,000  in  pri- 
vate capital  and  we'll  lend  you  the  other 
$10,000,000.  This  Texmass  did.  And  then 
came  the  Fulbrl^t  committee — and  the 
newspapers. 

A  "questionable  Investment."  they  called 
It  Why?  Because  RFC  had  never  been  In 
the  oU  business  before.  They  hadn  t  been 
In  the  hctislng  or  automobile  business  either 
until  they  made  their  first  loans  In  those 
industries.  "Too  speculative,"  said  the  com- 
mittee and  the  press,  apparently  confusing 
proved  oil  leases  with  wildcattlng  operations 
which  are  two  entirely  different  problems. 

The  charge  that  the  Investment  is  bad 
business  la  interesting  In  the  light  of  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  magazine  Oil  World  by 
Fred  Florence,  president  of  the  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas — largest  oil  bank  in 
the  country.  "Making  oil  loans  Is  good  busi- 
ness," he  wrote.  "Just  how  good  is  Indicated 
by  this  institution's  loss  record  on  oil  loans. 
During  the  last  10  years  net  losses  in  this 
field  have  totaled  ^,000.  a  sum  substan- 
tially less  than  1  month's  Interest  and  rep- 
resenting a  loss  ratio  of  0  C3  percent  of 
the  total  loans  made. "  And  that  b  typical — 
nut  unusual. 


We're  willing  to  forget  that  the  Texm« 
Co  U  representative  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans trying  to  put  free  enierprli-e  to  work 
for  themselves  and  their  Investors. 

However,  we  .iren  t  willing  to  forget  that 
oil  is  to  war  machmery  what  blood  is  to  you 
and  me.  And  we  hope  Senator  Fr-.MUcirr 
and  Congress  don't   forget  that   this   time. 


Rent  Control  or  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iLLrNGia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  19j0 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April  19.  1950: 
Rent  Control  or  CH.^Oi^ 
Federal  rent  control  will  end  within  11 
weeks  unless  Congress  takes  action  to  ex- 
tend it 

If  Congress  does  nothing,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois should  follow  the  example  of  New  York 
State  and  adopt  an  emergency  rent  law  In 
the  absence  of  any  law.  rents  in  Chicago 
probably  will  go  up  on  an  average  between 
20  and  40  percent.  That's  the  finding  of 
Sun-Tlmesman  Bruce  Taylor,  who  has  been 
talking  with  real  estate  people,  put)lic  offi- 
cials, and  others  interested  In  the  housing 
problem. 

If  you  are  a  tenant,  the  amount  of  rent 
boost  you  can  expect  depends  on  your  in- 
dividual case. 

In  the  confusion  that  Is  certain  to  follow 
If  rent  controls  die,  municipal  court  judges 
probably  will  allow  plenty  of  time  before  en- 
forcing eviction  notices.  But  even  such  con- 
sideration will  not  spare  ChicagiD — which  has 
an  exuaordlnarlly  severe  housing  shortage — 
from  undergoing  chaos  that  could  brine  se- 
vere economic  damage  and  social  turmoil. 

What's  the  answer?  Will  Congress  extend 
controls? 

There  Is  stronger  pressure  on  Congress  to 
wipe  out  rent  ccnlrola  now  than  at  any  time 
since  war's  end.  Owners  contend  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Although  the  law  has 
provided  for  rent  Increases  to  prevent  hard- 
ship on  landlords,  many  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  those  proviilons.  The  lar.d- 
lord  resentment  at  continued  rent  controls 
while  most  other  prices  have  gone  sky  high 
has  made  an  impression  on  many  Members 
of  Congress. 

As  we  have  often  said  In  this  column,  we 
believe  landlords  are  entitled  to  reasonable 
Increases  In  their  rent  collections.  Let  s  re- 
peat that  word:  Reasonable.  And.  to  their 
credit,  many  landlords  have  been  reasonable. 
If  controls  are  stopped  suddenly  many 
gougers  will  turn  the  screws  on  helpless 
tenanUi  and  demand  unreasonable  Increases. 
As  long  as  there  Is  a  real  housing  shortage 
the  gougers  will  be  able  to  proiit  fron:i  it. 
Any  society  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  prohibit- 
ing profiteering  that  results  from  famine,  dis- 
aster or  the  effects  of  war. 

Congress  is  expected  to  consider  a  bill 
which  would  extend  rent  controls  but  malts 
It  mandatory  upon  cities  to  allow  citizens  to 
vote  on  continued  controls  within  6  months. 
If  such  a  bill  passes.  Chicago  would  have 
to  vote  to  retain  rent  control — probably  at 
the  November  election — (jr  else  allow  contrq.la 
to  die  here  on  January  1. 
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Chicago's  housing  shortage  Is  so  aetit* 
that  It's  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  favor  of  ending  controls.  There 
is  a  question  whether  such  a  vote  would 
satisfy  the  need  for  fairness.  Tenants  would 
naturally  vote  to  retain  controls.  Just  be- 
cause there  are  more  tenants  than  landlords 
doesn't  mean  that  they  should  be  able  to 
keep  their  rents  down  by  ballot.  Rents 
should  be  controlled  for  the  general  welfare, 
not  for  Individual  welfare.  Landlords,  too, 
are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Rather  than  lift  rent  control  completely, 
or  continue  as  Is,  It  seems  to  us  a  limited 
rise  in  rents  would  be  preferred.  The  main 
Idea  Is  to  prevent  luireasonable  rent  In- 
creases that  would  throw  the  city  into  an 
econ'-mlc  tallspln. 


RFC  Versus  ECA— Or  Which  GoTcni- 
ment  Agency  Can  Produce  the  Greatest 
Absurdity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  April  20.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
kind  forbearance  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.s.  I  should  like  to  take  the  time 
of  this  House  to  tell  a  bedtime  story  txj 
those  who  will  listen,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  put  them  to  sleep.  It  may 
cause  the  more  thouphtful  among  us 
first  to  roll  in  the  aisles  and  then  to 
start  tearing  their  hair. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
things  happen  in  so  many  different 
places  in  Washington,  it  is  difficult  for 
our  right  hand  to  know  what  our  left 
hand  is  doing.  I  cannot  pretend  that  I 
keep  up  with  everything  that  happens  in 
all  the  thousands  of  bureaus,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bureaucrats 
take  part,  but  I  do  believe  that  I  must  see 
a  few  more  of  the  absurdities  than 
others.  As  a  result  I  am  constantly 
puzzled.  Puzzled  at  the  American  peo- 
ple for  keeping  such  a  gang  in  power. 
Puzzled  at  the  bureaucrats  who  are 
taking  part  in  these  absurdities,  for  these 
bureaucrats  are  Americans  and.  at  heart, 
in  most  instances,  should  realize  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  live  in  the 
"  country  they  are  creatii^.  Puzzled  at 
sensible  men — many  of  them  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  but  most  of 
them  fortunately  on  the  other  side — who 
not  only  smile  at  these  absurdities,  but 
sometimes  protect  the  men  and  policies 
that  bring  such  absurdities  to  pass. 

Now.  let  us  read  about  the  absurd 
happenings. 

The  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind  in  this 
bedtime  story  is  that  the  United  States, 
under  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  for 
years  has  been  heading  toward  a  free- 
trade  policy.  Cordell  Hull.  James  P. 
Byrnes.  Dean  Acheson.  and  all  the  other 
free-traders  have  been  saying  that  we 
must  encourage  European  manufactur- 
ers to  sell  more  over  here  so  that  our 
manufacturers,  in  turn,  could  sell  more 


over  there.  They  have  been  promoting 
this  policy  through  lowering  our  tarifts. 
giving  huge  sums  to  European  industri- 
alists with  which  to  build  plants  to  com- 
pete with  ours,  and  otherwise  striving  to 
tear  down  America  and  build  up  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa — any  place  but  the  old  home 
place. 

Now,  during  World  War  n.  our  Gov- 
ernment faced  almost  a  blockade  for  a 
while,  due  to  the  submarine  menace. 
There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
lack  of  skilled  watchmakers — men  who 
could  work  with  precision  machinery,  to 
make  bombsights.  and  so  forth.  Every- 
body suddenly  realized  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  we  had  an  American  watch 
industry,  although  ^he  New  Deal  had 
been  trying  for  10  years  to  build  up  the 
Swiss  watch  industry  and  to  kill  the 
American  watch  industry. 

Then,  the  war  ended.  We  won.  or  at 
lesLjt.  we  defeated  the  enemies.  Now, 
the  American  watch  industry  begins  to 
fold.  Waltham  Watch  Co..  in  Massa- 
chusetts, went  on  the  financial  rocks. 
It  was  hopelessly  lost,  so  everyone 
thought.  The  New  Deal  finally  had 
killed  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  Elgin 
Watch  Co.,  which  recently  has  been  cut- 
ting off  workers,  is  going  on  the  rocks 
eventually  unless  something  is  done. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  what  then  hap- 
pens? The  State  Department,  keep  in 
mind,  has  been  killing  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  through  its  low- tariff  policies.  Now. 
another  Government  agency,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  enters  the 
picture.  Mr.  John  L.  Hagerty,  one  of  the 
RFC's  bright  boys,  cooks  up  a  plan  by 
means  of  which  RFC  can  lend  about 
$6  000,000  to  Waltham.  Mr.  Hagerty. 
after  selling  RFC  on  the  plan,  promptly 
resigned  and  became  $30.000-a-year 
president  of  the  newly-reorganized 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  He  was  going  to 
do  wonders  for  it,  in  spite  of  the  mean 
old  State  Department  and  Its  absurd 
policies.  But  he  coulo  not.  Not  even  a 
Fair  Dealer,  working  inside  with  other 
Pair  Dealers,  can  repeal  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics. RFC  directors  finally  decided 
they  would  not  let  even  their  fair-haired 
Mr.  Hagerty  have  the  balance  of  $2.- 
000.000  vorth  of  credit  which  they  origi- 
nally promised. 

Now.  instead  of  being  punished  in  any 
way.  scolced  in  any  way,  for  having 
poured  $4,000,000  worth  of  RFC  money 
down  a  drain,  what  happens  to  our  good 
Fair  Dealer.  Mr.  Hagerty?  Wh>,  he 
turns  up  "advising"  the  RFC  at  $10,330  a 
year.  What  advice  he  could  give  that 
would  be  worth  10  cents  a  year,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say,  but  there  he  rests. 

Unfortunately  for  our  sanity,  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story. 

While  all  of  this  is  going  on — while 
RFC  is  lending  a  stricken  industry  money 
to  get  well,  if  it  can,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  perpetuating  policies 
to  kill  the  same  industry,  another  alpha- 
betical agency  enters  the  picture.  Slyly, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  enters  the  picture  never- 
theless. 

We  learn  frwn  a  release  put  out  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  ECA.  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 


with  the  bureaucratic  alphabetical  jar- 
gon,  that  the  ECA  has  authorized  to  the 
General  Time  Instnmients  Corp.,  New 
York.  N.  Y..  $1,000,000  in  cash  "to  esUb- 
lish  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and 
watches  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Ac- 
cording to  the  ECA  release,  this  loan 
"will  reduce  previous  heavy  United  King- 
dom imports  of  timepieces  from  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland." 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad 
for  us  old  Republicans  to  think  of  keep- 
ing a  watch  industry  alive  in  the  United 
States  just  in  case  there  is  a  war  and 
we  need  the  help  of  the  skilled  employ- 
ees in  that  industry.  That  is  reaction- 
ary. It  is  obscurantism.  It  is  Hawley- 
Smoot,  and  all  those  other  bad  terms 
the  New  Republic  and  our  liberals  toss 
from  one  to  the  other. 

But.  it  is  good,  it  says  here  in  the  ECA 
release,  for  American  money  to  be  sent 
to  Great  Britain  so  that  Great  Britain 
can  reduce  its  imports  of  clocks  and 
watches.  In  other  words,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dumb  and  stupid  enough  to 
think  we  ought  to  kill  the  watch  industry 
in  the  United  States,  but  should  build  up 
the  watch  industry  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  American  money.  That  is 
progress.  It  is  enlightenment.  It  is, 
by  some  magic  abracadabra,  economic 
progress  as  the  Fair  Deal  interprets  it. 
More  unemployed  in  the  United  States. 
More  watchmakers  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This  ECA  grant  is  not  even  in  line 
with  the  Department  of  State's  apparent 
purpose  to  create  the  only  watch-making 
industry  in  the  western  world  in  a  little 
country  we  know  as  Switzerland,  which, 
incidentally,  never  has  been  an  ally  of 
ours  in  any  war.  Then,  in  case  of  a  war. 
Russia  could  neutralize  Switzerland  and 
our  Nation  would  be  caught  without  any 
watch-making  industry,  without  any  of 
the  skilled  workers  such  an  industry 
would  have  prepared  for  use  in  our  mili- 
tary and  other  highly  sti-ategic  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  that  none 
of  this  makes  sense  to  me.  As  I  noted 
before,  the  actions  of  our  bureaucrats, 
each  working  at  cross- purposes  and  each 
In  possession  of  huge  public  sums  to 
throw  around,  are  so  absurd  as  to  make 
a  sensible  man  want  to  bite  tenpenny 
nails.  If  we  could  not  develop  a  sense 
of  humor,  it  is  likely  most  of  us  could 
not  last  imtil  the  time  comes  when  the 
people,  long-suffering  and  patient, 
awaken  to  the  stupidities  which  are  being 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  "progress." 
If  there  is  any  man  who  can  explain 
the  action  of  our  Department  of  State, 
our  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  our  Economic  Coo];)eratlon  Adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  the  question  of 
watches,  their  import  and  export,  and  the 
protection  of  America  in  case  of  aui 
emergency,  I  should  like  to  hear  him 
make  the  explanation  in  simple  words. 

That  is  the  end  of  this  bedtime  story, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  put  many 
Americans  to  sleep.  It  is  a  mystory.  The 
final  chapter  might  be  entitled,  "Which 
agency  actually  killed  the  American 
jeweled-bearing  industry?" 
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EXTi2^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  w:  ii  n>:n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19,  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wis^^onsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Henry  Hazlitt,  of  Newsweek,  again 
points  out  how  private  enterprise  in  this 
country  supplies  the  money  to  make  col- 
lectivism in  Europe  possible.  The  ad- 
ministration takes  the  profits  from  a  free 
economy  to  support  State  cartels  and 
phon\'  exchange  controls.  I  commend  to 
all  Members  a  challencinfi:  article  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt  which  I  mciude  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

How  We  SrBsnjizr  Coixectivtsm 
«By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
The  action  of  the  House  on  continuance  of 
ERP  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  going  to 
use  any  more  conamon  sense  in  dealing  with 
the  European  economic  problem  In  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past 

The  administration  has  dismissed  all  criti- 
cal discussion  of  the  Marshall  plan  as  par- 
tisan and  isolationist.  It  attempted  to  drive 
the  new  ERP  bill  through  Congress  under 
a  barrage  of  emotional  sl«tf:ans  and  «care 
words.  Though  we  originally  offered  Mar- 
shall aid  to  Communist  Russia  itself,  it  is 
noir  represented  as  cur  chief  weapon  fcr  com- 
bating communism  Once  more  it  Is  Im- 
plied, by  the  President,  that  refusal  to  vote 
for  the  administration  bill  may  bring  on  the 
third  world  war.  '•Pailtire  to  enact  its  full 
amount."  he  writes,  "wotild  do  irreparable 
damage  ■• 

Properly  resenting  these  tactics,  but  with- 
out leadership  c!  their  own.  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority in  the  House  did  have  the  temerity  to 
cut  the  authorization  by  the  moderate 
amount  of  »25O.O00.0O0.  They  also  cut  the 
authorization  for  point  4  by  »20.000.000  But 
they  failed  to  reco^lze  that  in  accepting 
the  premise  of  point  4 — that  the  American 
taxpayer  owes  the  rest  of  the  world  a  living — 
they  were  letting  him  in  for  a  bottomless 
obligation. 

If  the  Senate  Is  Interested  in  the  kind  of 
revision  that  Is  really  needed  in  the  ERP 
program  it  could  not  do  better  than  to  read 
the  artirle  by  Dr.  William  Roepke  Ir  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  of  March  16. 
Writing  from  his  European  watch  tower  In 
Geneva.  Dr  Roepke  says  supremely  well  what 
some  of  tis  have  also  been  trying  to  say  over 
here  for  the  last  3  years.  The  present  eco- 
nomic trouble*  of  the  countries  of  western 
Eurcpe.  he  points  out.  i.prin?  mainly  fr  m 
the  nationalistic  policies  being  pursued 
within  those  countries: 

"It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  define  those 
national  policies.  They  are  famUlar  ever 
since  Hitler  came  to  power  and.  under  the 
gurdancc  of  Dp.  Schacht.  set  the  example  of 
a  tjT>e  of  national  economic  policy  which  we 
propose  to  call  national  collectivism  It  Is 
the  well -known  combination  of  repressed 
Inflation,  coUectlvist  controls,  'full  employ- 
ment." etcha.nge  control.  State  monopolies, 
bilateralism,  subsidies  fiscal  socialism,  'cheap 
money'  policies,  and  the  strange  mixture  of 
the  restriction  of  private  consumption  and 
of  public  waste  which  goes  under  the  name 
cf  Austerity.     •     •     • 

•".vith  the  exception  of  Switzerland  and 
B^Slum.  all  European  governments  still 
praetlce  national  collectivism  to  the  extent 
that  they  feel  compelled  to  retain  eichaj.ge 


control.  It  Is  exchange  control  which  is  the 
real  kevstone  of  national  collectivism.  •  •  • 
"The  devaluations  certainly  eased  the 
Btrar.i.  and  they  were  In  most  countries  the 
Indispensable  condition  for  the  removal  of 
exchange  control.  •  •  •  But  the  chance  of- 
fered bv  the  devaluations  has  not  been  used, 
which  means  that  the  European  governments 
resemble  a  surgeon  who  opens  the  abdomen 
without  rcmovinc  the  Inflamed  appendix." 

Dr.  Roepke  then  turns  to  the  proposed 
European  Payments  Union.  '"It  Is  being 
realized  by  most  observers  that  convertibility 
cf  currencies  Is  the  cardinal  problem.  To 
restore  convertibility,  however.  Is  tanta- 
mount to  abolishing  exchange  control.  Not 
daring  to  face  this  thorny  issue,  many  people 
prefer  to  believe  that  there  is  something  "al- 
most Just  as  good."  It  Is  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean Clearing  Union.     •     •     • 

"The  crucial  point,  however.  Is  again 
whether  the  national  governments  retain  ex- 
chansre  control  or  not.  If  they  do.  then  the 
Idea  of  a  European  Currency  Union  has 
hardly  more  sense  than  an  American  cur- 
rency system  would  have  If  the  Unltea  States 
would  split  into  49  systems  of  state  collec- 
tivism and  of  state  exchange  control.  If 
they  abolished  exchange  control,  then  we 
have  all  the  monetary  Integration  we  need 
without  the  new  cumbersome  machinery  of 
a  European  Monetary  Union." 

As  a  result  of  the  evangelistic  and  in- 
tolerant fervor  with  which  its  sponsors  pro- 
mote the  ERP  over  here,  none  of  these  eco- 
nomic realities  Is  getting  any  serious  atten- 
tion. 


Government  Policies  Are  a  Menace  to  the 
Coal  Indastry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

(StJ?£  N  .N  S  Y  L  V  .\  N 1 A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
Is  being  said  today  about  the  coal  indus- 
try being  "sick"  and  the  need  for  a  Gov- 
ernment Coal  Commission  to  study  the 
industry. 

My  congressional  district  is  one  that 
depends  upon  coal  for  its  lifeblood  and 
when  the  miners  are  digging  coal  and 
the  railroads  are  transporting  it  to  mar- 
ket we  have  a  happy  population. 

The  idea  has  become  prevalent  that 
the  coal  industry  is  sick,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
ills  that  have  befallen  it. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
Coal  Commission  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  Any  information  that  a  Coal 
Commi.vsion  could  develop  is  already 
available  through  Federal  agencies,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
through  the  National  Coal  Association. 

In  discussing  the  plight  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry I  recognize  the  differences  that 
frcm  time  to  time  have  existed  between 
labor  and  management.  Then,  too. 
there  is  a  natural  trend  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  to  use  substitute  fuels  for 
many  reasons. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  found  that  the  industry's 
greater  threat  comes  from  policies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.    All  of 


these  policies  have  been  formulated  by 
Congress.  Therefore,  if  any  real  contri- 
bution is  to  be  made  to  the  coal  indu.stry. 
Congress  is  its  only  means  of  salvation. 
Before  discussing  how  Government 
policies  are  destroying  the  coal  industry, 
It  Is  imperative  that  we  realize  how  the 
demand  for  coal  has  fallen  sharply  from 
war  and  postwar  levels. 

Let  me  quote  information  on  this  sub- 
ject from  an  article  in  the  March  21. 
1950,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
WTitten  by  Staff  Correspondent  Philip 
Geyelin: 

In    1947   exports   to   coal-short   European  ' 
countries   and  to  Canada  totaled  69.000,000 
tons.     Last   year   they   were   down   to   some 
27,000.000  as   European   mines  got  back   In 
full  operation. 

In  this  country  3  years  ago.  coal  was  sup- 
plying 50  percent  of  the  energy  for  homes 
and  industry.  By  last  year  Its  share  was 
down  to  38.9  percent. 

The  railroads  have  been  taking  less  and 
less  coal  as  they  put  in  more  oil-burning 
Diesel  engines.  In  1947  they  bought  109.- 
000.000  tons  of  coal.  Last  year  they  took 
less  than  70,000,000  tons,  a  drop  of  37  per- 
cent. More  electric  utility  companies  are 
finding  it's  an  economy  to  shift  to  oil,  too. 
They  consumed  only  80.000.000  tons  of  coal 
last  year,  compared  with  95,000,000  In  1948. 
Meanwhile,  householders  have  been  swing- 
ing to  oil  at  a  rapid  clip.  Last  year  oil  burn- 
er sales  were  up  39  percent  over  1948,  while 
factory  shipments  of  warm-air  coal  furnaces 
dropped  47  percent.  Where  natural  gas  Is 
available,  this  fuel  Is  grabbing  some  coal 
customers,  too. 

These  shifts  to  competitive  fuels  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  apace  unless  the  coal 
Industry  can  lower  the  price  of  Its  fuel.  In- 
dustry observers  believe. 

In  discussing  Government  policies  and 
their  threat  to  the  coal  industry  let  us 
consider  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
commonly  called  TVA.  As  of  June  30, 
1949,  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States 
had  appropriated  for  TVA  approximate- 
ly $767,000,000  with  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $49,500,000  made  available  as 
of  July  1.  1949.  If  you  total  the  co.st  of 
TVA  to  the  taxpayers  including  interest 
and  tax  costs  of  TVA  production  that 
are  not  paid  by  TVA,  you  then  have  an 
over-all  figure  ranging  from  $884,000,000 
up  to  Sl.200,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949.  the  TVA.  which  operated  at  a  total 
net  loss  of  over  $113,000,000.  if  interest 
cost  of  financing  is  charged  to  TVA  for 
the  period  from  1934  through  1947,  gen- 
erated by  water  power  more  than  13,- 
000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
This  production  of  electricity,  subsidized 
by  the  Government  up  to  $1,200,000,000 
in  terms  of  coal  equivalent,  amounts  to 
about  eight  and  one-half  million  tons. 
This  amount  of  coal  means  over  $44.- 
000,000  in  revenue  to  coal  companies  and 
over  $23,000,000  in  miners'  wages,  or  an 
annual  wai^e  of  $4,000  to  5.750  workers. 

To  the  railroads  the  eight  and  one-half 
million  tons  of  coal  displaced  by  TVA 
means  a  loss  of  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  in  revenue,  with  over 
$12,000,000  representing  wages  of  rail- 
road employees,  or  a  salary  of  $3,600  a 
year  to  3,333  railroad  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  TVA  and  passing 
over  similar  Government  projects,  we 
have  the  threat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
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way  project  which  haa  been  In  and  out 
of  Congress  since  1914.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  economic  monstrosity 
has  been  placed  at  anywhere  from  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  to  almost 
three  times  that  amount,  or  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

These  estimates  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  were  made  prior  to  1940  and 
must  be  increased  to  reflect  price  in- 
creases if  a  true  cost  as  of  today  is  to 
be  shown.  By  Increasing  these  esti- 
mates in  the  same  proportion  as  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  commodities  other  than 
farm  products  and  foods  increased  In 
January  1950  over  January  1940.  they 
range  from  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  over  $2.0O(VOO0.000. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  cost.ls  more  than  half, 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  could  easily  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  more  than  the  TVA  has 
cost  to  date,  which  is  up  to  $1,200,000,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  as  originally 
planned,  looking  at  the  power  part  of  it, 
only  would  displace  about  five  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  coal  annually,  which 
would  mean  a  loss  in  revenue  to  coal 
companies  of  $28,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  almost  $15,000,000  would  be 
lost  In  miners'  wages,  or  an  annual  salary 
of  $4,000  to  3.750  workers. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads, 
they  would  likew^ise  suffer  a  loss  of  over 
$18,000,000  in  revenue,  with  about 
$8,000,000  of  that  amount  representing 
a  loss  to  railroad  employees  In  wages, 
or  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year  to  2.222 
employees. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
Importation  of  cheap  foreign  oil.  as  well 
as  any  foreign  oil.  At  the  present  time 
foreign  oil  is  being  dumped  on  our  Amer- 
ican market  at  the  rate  of  885,000  barrels 
a  day  and  covers  all  grades  and  kinds 
of  oil.  This  is  an  increase  of  72  percent 
over  the  daily  average  in  1947. 

Out  of  this  total  of  885.000  barrels, 
about  460,000  barrels  are  fuel  oil.  and  this 
quantity  is  equal  to  115.000  tons  of  coal 
per  day.  I  do  not  claim  .hat  every 
barrel  of  low-priced  oil  from  foreign 
countries  displaces  coal,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  foreign  oil  imported  does 
take  the  place  of  coal.  Over  a  period  of 
a  year,  thus  quantity  of  foreign  oil  dis- 
places 40,000.000  tons  of  coal,  which 
means  the  loss  of  $104,000,000  in  miners' 
wages,  or  an  annual  wage  of  $4,000  to 
26.000  workers.  It  also  means  the  loss  of 
$130,000,000  in  railroad  revenue,  of  which 
about  $59,000,000  would  represent  work- 
ers' wages,  or  $3,600  annually  to  16.389 
railroad  employees. 
Let  us  look  at  the  steel  industry  for  a 
moment.  Because  of  importers  of  for- 
eign-made steel  offering  fast  delivery  at 
prices  10  to  18  percent  lower  than  do- 
mestic vendors,  our  steel  industry  suffers. 
as  does  coal,  from  the  result  of  our  for- 
eign-trade policy. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Government 
policies  are  a  menace  to  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  the  present  administration  or 
Congress  cannot  deny  this  fact.  If  the 
Government  wants  to  help  the  coal  in- 
dustry, let  it  cease  the  program  of  sub- 
sidizing hydro-power  projects,  such  as 


TVA  and  others.  Let  Congress  shelve 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  and  let 
the  administration  restrict  imports  of 
foreign-mined  coal,  oil,  and  steel. 

The  coal  industry  can  be  helped  if  it 
receives  assistance  in  regaining  its  mar- 
kets which  have  been  lost  through  the 
use  of  subsidized  fuels. 


One  Hondred  and  ScTenty-fifth  Annhrer- 
sarj  of  Lexington  and  Concord 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  j 

Friday.  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  reflect  the  gratitude  of  every 
Member  from  Massachusetts  when  I  ex- 
press appreciation  of  the  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  passing  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  to  celebrate  the  one  himdred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  honoring  me  by 
an  appointment  to  that  Commission. 

We  who  come  from  the  old  Bay  State 
take  intense  pride  in  our  possession  of 
hallowed  shrines  in  those  two  historic 
Middlesex  towns  and  April  19  has  long 
been  celebrated  in  our  State  as  a  legal 
holiday. 

Among  all  the  historic  spots  in  Massa- 
chusetts, none  are  revered  more  highly. 
As  long  as  tourists  flock  to  New  Eng- 
land to  draw  inspiration  from  that  part 
of  our  land  where  liberty  began,  loyal 
and  patriotic  Americans  will  visit  the 
site  of  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the 
flood  and  thrill  at  the  realization  that 
here  was  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.  Then  at  Lexington  Green, 
the  same  loyal  Americans  will  gain  In- 
spiration from  the  letters  hewn  in  the 
everlasting  granite  quoting  the  undying 
words  of  Captain  Parker  "if  they  mean 
to  have  a  war.  let  it  begin  here." 

As  long  as  history  is  written,  our  boys 
and  girls  of  succeeding  generations  will 
read  the  thrilling  story  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  and  realize  that  here  was  the 
actual  birthplace  of  the  Nation. 

A  century  and  three-quarters  has 
passed  into  history  since  that  April 
morning  in  1775  during  which  time  the 
people  of  the  globe  have  seen  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  write  glorious  history  until 
cur  onward  and  upward  path  to  pros- 
perity and  power  has  become  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Now,  after  175  years,  we  find  ourselves 
In  a  world  doubtful  and  confused.  This 
much  we  do  know,  that  war-weary  peo- 
ples across  the  seas  are  looking  to  Amer- 
ica for  direction  and  guidance  just  as 
surely  as  the  mariner  scans  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  for  the  reassuring  rays 
of  the  beacon  light.  This  much  also  we 
must  bear  in  mind  as  we  seek  to  evalu- 
ate the  lesson  from  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, that  if  an  emergency  should  arise 
where  our  leadership  is  actually  in  need. 


we  will  hardly  be  In  a  position  to  make 

that  leadership  fully  effective  unless  we 
continue  to  hold  fast  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  self-reliance 
which  were  the  prime  elements  in  t^e 
spiirt  of  the  Minutemen  of  *75. 


i  I 


Our  Defeat  ia  Chma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   Nrw   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20,  19 SO 

Mr.  GWINN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sabo- 
teurs, who  twist  American  foreign  policy 
at  the  orders  of  a  foreign  power,  are 
more  dangerous  to  American  security 
than  those  who  trained  to  sabotage  our 
railroads  or  our  munitions  plants. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  a  mili- 
tary defeat  in  China,  more  serious  than 
its  defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  v^ers 
did  not  know  for  years  how  greatour 
losses  were  in  Pearl  Harbor.  So  it  will 
be  in  the  case  of  China.  How  vulnerable 
has  it  made  our  own  coast?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  terrible  defeat?  Mc- 
Carthy is  trying  desperately  to  find  out. 
The  administration  is  covering  up.  It 
hides  behind  national  security  crisis 
talks. 

The  defeat  of  China  was  accomplished 
in  our  State  Department.  People  believe 
that  there  was  something  rotten  in  that 
Department  long  before  the  McCaktht 
charges.  Since  then  Peurifoy  admits 
nearly  100  sex  perverts  have  been  flred. 
Obviously  that  is  only  part  of  what  has 
caused  the  fantastic  defeat  of  the  once 
most  powerful  Eoiiitary  Nation  on  earth. 

For  10  years /we  have  had  a  Commu- 
nist cell  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policy- 
making. Tli^se  men  are  not  deluded 
youW^^tud^nts.  Their  business  is  to 
confuse  our  top  oflScials  so  that  they  will 
adopt  policies  advantageous  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  fatal  to  our  military 
security. 

Ten  years  ago.  there  began  a  curious 
series  of  resignations  and  transfers  of 
officials,  like  Ambassador  Grew.  He  had 
had  long  and  honorable  experience  in 
our  far-eastern  policy.  Such  men  were 
replaced  by  newcomers  who  consistently 
favored  Soviet  Russia  in  their  decisions. 
We  had  a  succession  of  men  as  Secretary 
of  State  who  were  either  blind  or  were 
suddenly  relieved  from  office  when  they 
began  to  see. 

When  Marshall  was  made  Secretary, 
after  the  very  sudden  resignation  of 
Byrnes,  he  went  to  China  and  Insisted 
on  a  truce.  He  demanded  that  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  armies  be  disbanded 
and  sent  home.  But  he  got  no  reciprocal 
action  from  the  Communists.  He  im- 
posed an  embargo  on  our  shipment  of 
war  material  to  free  China,  but  he  got  no 
embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  from  So- 
viet Russia  to  Commimist  China.  Why? 
Was  it  because  he  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
visers who  favored  the  Communist  side? 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  op- 
posed President  Tnmian's  abandonment 
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of  China  and  insisted  that  aid  be  given 
the  Nationalist  government.    The  Chi- 
nese bought  arms  of  us.  but.  because  of 
the   State   Department   red   tape,   they 
could  not  get  ammunition.     Nor.  oddly 
enough,  could  they  get  permits  for  ship- 
ment.   These  permits  had  to  come  from 
a  bureau  in  the  Commerce  Department. 
The  chief  of  this  bureau  was  b<-»rn  m 
Manchuria.    He  had  been  appointed  by 
Henry  Wallace,  although  twice  rejected 
for   American   citizenship   for   his   un- 
American  opinions.    The  paper  work  on 
these    arms    shipments    was    for    some 
strange  reason  not  finished  until  Harry 
Bridges  had  called  a  strike  on  the  west 
coast.     Then  not  a  vessel  could  move 
from  our  Pacific  ports  to  China  or  Alas- 
ka.    That   was.   curiously   enough,   the 
moment  when  the  Communist  armies 
began  their  final  push  in  China. 

McCarthy  wants  more  light  on  this. 
The  Fair  Deal  Party  has  chosen  to  laugh 
at  his  charges.  Great  names  are  used  to 
inspire  feelings  of  danger  to  our  foreign 
policy.    What  foreign  policy? 

When  China  fell,  we  lost  the  air  bases 
from  which  bombers  could  fly  to  inner 
Siberia,  ba.ses  which  were  our  best  in- 
surance against  war.  Some  morning 
we  may  wake  up  and  learn  that  the 
Phihppines  have  been  captured,  as 
China  was  captured,  by  a  domestic  up- 
rising, armed  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Then 
Formosa,  Japan,  and  Korea  will  be  out- 
flanked. Alaska  and  California  will  be 
our  front  line.  Such  mistakes  are  paid 
for  in  the  lives  of  our  young  men.  They 
may  have  to  retake,  under  withering  fire, 
what  our  SUte  Department  so  lightly 
gave  up. 

We  must  clean  the  Communists  and  all 
their  dupes  out  of  our  foreign  policy- 
making. Then  the  United  Suites  can 
resume  its  obligations  to  its  ally,  free 
China,  and  help  tram  the  Chinese  sol- 
diers who  are  bravely  trying  to  recaptuie 
the  air  bases  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Such  air  bases  might  not  only  serve 
China  but  also  constitute  our  first  line 
of  defense. 


national  responsibility  Is  a  natural  recog- 
nition of  her  capacity. 

The  Ohio  Republican  delegation,  hav- 
ing extended  their  felicitations  to  her, 
have  asked  me  to  express  their  appreci- 
ation of  this  recognition,  congratulating 
both  the  new  president -general  and  the 
national  organization. 


The  New  President  General  of  tlse  Na- 
tional Society,  Danghters  of  the  Ameri- 
can ReToIution,  Mn.  James  B.  Pattoa, 
of  Columbus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAliKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Ohio  is  very  proud  that,  at  the  National 
Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  just  ended,  Mrs.  James 
B.  Ration,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
elected  president-general. 

Mrs.  Patton  is  known  far  and  wide  for 
her  fine  Christian  spirit,  her  executive 
ability,  and  her  under.standing  of  human 
needs.  She  has  had  a  long  term  in 
the  organ.7atlon.  serving  her  State  with 
consecrated  devotion.    Her  elevation  to 


Ad-lress  of  Brig.  Gen.  E.  Dorman  O'Gowan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASS.\CHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  insert  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  excellent  speech 
of  a  former  distinguished  officer  of  the 
British  Army  which  admirably  sets  forth 
certain  strategic  elements  in  our  present 
distressing  world  situation. 

General  O'Gowan,  who  is  Irish -born, 
has  brilliantly  pointed  up  some  of  the 
weaknesses  arising  from  the  iniquitous 
partition  of  Ireland,  which  in  event  of 
war  might  well  bring  dire  and  disastrous 
results  to  western  civilization. 

It  is  time  that  this  Congress  and  this 
Government,  in  self-interest  as  well  as 
altruism,  took  cognizance  of  the  plight 
of  Ireland  and  her  unanswerable  claims 
to  unity  and  self-determination.    I  hope 
and  urge  that  action  may  be  taken  at  an 
early  date   to  eliminate   partition   and 
implement  full-fledged,  total,  and  com- 
plete self-government  for  Ireland. 
The  address  follows : 
As  you  have  heard.  I  served  for  32  years  In 
the  British  Army.     Five  years  ago  I  retired 
to  my  birthplace  In  Ireland,  where  I  hoped 
to  settle  down  to  archeology  and  farming. 
Instead,  my  proximity  to  what  has  become 
the  Anglo-Irish   boundary,  inside   my   home 
Province,  Ulster,  compelled  me  to  look  Into 
Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  affairs.     So  much  did 
,  I  dislike  what  I  saw,  both  from  the  national 
and  International  angle,  that  archeology  had 
to  go  by  the  board,  and.  at  this  moment,  the 
farm  Is  looking  after  Itself.     Neither  of  these 
facts  do  I  regret  since  I  am  today  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  you  with  some  of 
my  conclusions. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  my  youth 
was  spent  In  an  undivided  Ireland.  Then 
the  very  Idea  of  there  even  being  three  sepa- 
rate governments  Involved  In  Ireland  would 
have  seemed  fantastic.  Though  this  thing 
has  happened  it  still  seems  fantastic.  To 
the  great  Anglo-Irish  parliamentarians  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  the  Idea  of  the 
parliamentary  union  with  Britain  must  have 
seemed  equally  fantastic,  but  It  happened, 
and  It  has  tiad  to  be  undone.  It  is  natural 
for  me.  therefore,  to  regard  the  division  of 
Ireland  as  the  final  eflects  of  that  act  of 
union,  and  something  In  due  course  to  be 
undone  in  the  Interest  of  sanity. 

You  have  been  tuld  something  of  my  mili- 
tary record.  I  would  like  you  to  realize  that 
lu  Importance  lies  In  my  almost  unique  ex- 
perience of  disaster  In  the  operational  and 
organizational  fields,  for  most  of  my  actual 
eperience  In  war  has  been  at  the  losing  end, 
before  the  winning  began.  In  two  world 
wars  I  have  seen  the  price,  the  enormous 
price,  and  the  quite  unnecessary  price,  which 
civilization  has  had  to  pay  for  fundamental 
unprepareducss,     parUcularly     for     political 


unpreparedness,  before  the  war  began.  Cl»- 
lllzation  has  survived.  But  each  time  with  a 
smaller  margin.  There  is  no  guaranty.  In 
fact  there  is  little  likelihood  that,  if  we  enter 
unprepared  into  the  third  crisis  of  this  cen- 
tury, should  that  occur,  our  civilization  will 
again  survive. 

War  preparedness  in  a  democracy,  or 
group  of  democracies,  must  be  fundamen- 
tally political  preparedness.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness, It  Is  the  duty,  of  political  leaders  to 
provide  their  military  planners  with  a  realis- 
tic and  practical  political  background.  It 
is  the  business  and  the  duty  of  military 
planners  to  Indicate  to  their  political  chiefs 
any  dpflciencies  In  this  regard.  But  they 
seldom  do  so.  The  military  mind  Is  allergic 
to  politics.  And  the  military  mind  is  ac- 
customed to  working,  particularly  in  times 
of  peace,  with  a  large  basis  of  assumption, 
A  trained  staff  officer  can  assume  almost 
anything,  and  start  workir.g  from  there. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  war  prepared- 
ness, or  In  fact  to  any  human  activity,  than 
to  begin  action  on  an  unreal  political  basis. 
A  body  such  as  this,  so  w«ll  grounded  In 
the  past,  and  so  highly  trained  In  prognos- 
tication of  the  future.  wUl  hardly  require 
me  to  support  this  contention  by  many 
examples. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Maginot  line, 
constructed  at  enormous  e>pense.  was  left 
with  its  northern  flank  In  thr  air  at  Mezleres. 
because  political  planning  w  is  unable  to  tell 
the    French   High   Command,   what,   in   the 
circumstances  of  a  war  with  Germany,  neu- 
tral Belgium  would  do.     Aj;aln  the  British 
fortifl^^d  Singapore  only  aga  nst  seaward  at- 
tack.    Those  great  weapons  never  even  fired, 
because  the  "Nips"  who  tool;  Singapore,  had 
the  advantage  of  operating  from  an  unre- 
solved   political    situation,    no   political    as- 
sumptlcfn    having    been    made   covering   the 
entry   of   Japan   into   Indochina   and   Thai- 
land   and    so    into    the    Malay    peninsula. 
Similar   examples   cover   th»   failure   of   po- 
litical planning  for  the  defense   of  Burma. 
To  return  to  the  west,  the   British  General 
Staff  had  authority  to  plan  for  military  ac- 
tion In  France  and  Germany,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  Its  forces  being  th:  own  off  the  con- 
tinent,  had   never   been   fo-eseen.     Yet   this 
possibility  was  Inherent  In  the  political  set- 
up in  western  Europe  at    .he  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

In  Cairo,  in  April  1941.  when  I  was  Di- 
rector of  Operations,  General  Wavell  handed 
me  one  morning  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  noted  "Start  examining  the  WPC." 
General  Wavell  Is  a  man  c  f  few  words,  and 
normally  I  respected  reticnce,  but  I  asked 
him.  so  that  I  could  begin  work,  what 
WPC  meant.  He  replied,  "Eric,  you 
should  know  by  now  it  cf  n  only  mean  one 
thing.  The  Worst  Possible  Case."  General 
Wavell  is  a  consummate  strategist  and  a 
high-grade  political  philosopher.  In  fact 
the  only  soldier  I  know  supreme  in  both 
fields.  Eisenhower  exceptec  .  It  is  from  him 
that  I  learned  that  in  all  military  matters 
politics  must  take  precede  ice  of  operational 
planning. 

War  Is  fought  between  "wo  extremes,  the 
best  pcs.sible  case,  when  cur  side  has  com- 
plete freedom  of  action,  a. id  the  worst  pos- 
sible case,  when  one's  own  side  has  no  free- 
dom at  all.  It  Is  a  curiosity  of  the  military 
mind  that,  before  war  beg  ns,  planning  only 
takes  account  of  the  period  prior  to  either 
side  achieving  any  freedom  of  action.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  unrcaso  lable  30  years  ago, 
today  having  regard  to  th;  speed  and  range 
of  ballistics  and  logistics,  it  is  patently  ab- 
surd. Prewar  operational  planning  has  now 
to  be  total  planning,  an  1  must  therefore, 
because  of  the  speed  at  'vhlch  victory  and 
defeat  can  be  expanded,  lake  Into  account, 
from  the  beginning,  the  worst  possible  case. 
You  are  aware  of  the  va;;t  effort  financial, 
military,  and  political,  new  being  made  to 
ensure,    In   the   case   of    v.orld    war   III,   an 


Atlantic  Pact  victory  east  of  the  Rhine 
But  supposing  Lord  Montgomery,  who  has 
never  yet  fought  any  enemy  superior  in 
armament  and  numbers  to  himself,  should 
fall.  There  can  be  for  us  only  one  unsuc- 
cessful battle  in  northwest  Europe,  in  the 
opening  phase  of  the  war. 

There  Is  only  territorial  room,  in  the  pres- 
ent  set-up.  for  one  lost  battle  In  northeast 
Europe.  The  worst  possible  case  may  begin, 
on  land,  1  week  after  world  war  III  breaks. 
In  fact,  taking  account  of  the  range  and 
blast  power  of  guided  missiles,  the  worst 
possible  case  may  well  begin  for  the  in- 
habitants of  southern  Britain  from  D-f  1 
minytes.  The  gage  In  this  early  struggle  is 
Russian  access  from  the  Baltic  to  the  east- 
ern Atlantic,  past  the  barrier  of  the  British 
Isles.  If  that  eventuates,  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  becomes  the  front  line. 
That  Is.  ultimately,  civilization's  worst  pos- 
sible Cfise.  Our  immediate  problem  then  is 
to  insure  In  the  event  of  defeat  in  Europe 
that  the  British  Isles  do  not  fall  to  Russia, 
as  the  Philippines  fell  to  Japan.  This  can 
only  be  Insured  by  an  over-all  defense  co- 
ordination of  the  British  Isles,  politically  and 
strategically,  to  cater  for  the  worst  possible 
case,  long  before  war  begins.  In  the  light  of 
the  foreseeable  effects  that  will  result  should 
Russia  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
channel. 

Clearly  southern  and  eastern  Britain  will 
then  become  a  war  zone,  exposed  to  heavy 
guided-mlssile  bombardment  from  the  conti- 
nent, on  a  scale  which  might  well  demand  a 
major  shift  of  the  civil  population  to  a 
safer  area,  which  would  certainly  necessitate 
the  deployment  of  large  military  forces  in 
southern  Britain,  and  would,  partially  at 
least,  incapacitate  such  vital  ports  as  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  and  totally  cancel  out  the 
port  of  London,  on  which  Britain  depended 
for  survival  In  World  War  II.  Besides,  not 
only  would  guided  missiles  reach  southern 
Britain  from  Prance,  eastern  England  and 
eastern  Scotland  would  get  those  coming  in 
from  Norway.  In  such  circumstances  any 
planning  which  presumes  the  nonpartlclpa- 
tion  of  all  Ireland,  condemn  Britain  to  fight 
without  depth  In  her  strategical  set-up,  and 
largely  without  entrance  ports. 

Moreover,  we  westerners  may  omit  Ireland 
from  our  strategy,  but  will  the  Russians 
do  so?  In  such  lamentable  circumstances, 
the  arrival  of  an  airborne  Invasion  in  Ire- 
land, might  well  be  the  end.  In  World  War 
II  Britain  escaped  Invasion  after  the  fall 
of  France  because  the  Germans  had  never 
planned  for  their  best  possible  case,  the 
rapid  total  defeat  of  France,  which  took  place 
unforeseen.  They  began,  only  then  to  study, 
too  late  the  follow-up  into  Britain.  Were 
history  to  repeat  Itself,  that  hiatus  would 
not  recur.  Why  is  there  this  hole  in  the 
strategical  map  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  where 
Ireland  Is?  Surely,  it  Is  because  the  politi- 
cal chiefs  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  fail  to  see  the 
nece.sslty  for  a  sound  political  background 
for  their  strategical  planning,  and  have  not 
yet  realized  that  any  strategical  plan,  with- 
out a  worst-possible-case  codicil  is  unrealis- 
tic. Conceive  for  a  moment  the  cooperation 
which  would  be  required,  were  a  politically 
Integrated  Ireland  to  be  called  into  the  plan- 
ning councils  of  the  Atlantic  powers. 

It  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  prepare 
Ireland  operationally  as  an  air  base,  to  ring 
its  coasts  with  the  most  modern  radar  de- 
vices, to  arm  and  organize  Ireland's  man 
power  for  defence  against  modern  air-borne 
invasion,  but  also  to  organize  the  country 
logistically.  so  that  when  the  great  ports 
of  Britain  became  ineffective,  Ireland  would 
become  a  depot  and  a  material  base,  from 
which  would  go  a  wide-front  shuttle-transit 
of  air  craft  and  small  ships,  to  the  invul- 
nerable, because  highly  dispersed  harbors 
and  coves  and  emergency  landing  grounds 
in  the  west  of  Britain,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  create  on  the  coast 


of  Connaught,  In  the  deep  fiords  of  southeast 
Munster.  modern  Mulberry  hart)ors,  able  to 
receive    the    seaborne    traffic    which,    under 
present   planning,   will    expect    to   use   tha 
great    vulnerable    target-p>ort8   of    Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol.      Again,  where  Is  the 
displaced    population   of   southeast   Britain 
to  go  if  not  to  Ireland  once  the  rockets  and 
V2's  come  rolling  in  on  the  south  coast  of 
BrlUln  and  on  London?     No  provision  for 
these  serious  matters  can  be  written  into  the 
Atlantic  Pact  planning,  because  the  political 
leaders  of  Ireland  are  excluded,  by  a  politi- 
cal situation  created  by  one  of  the   major 
Atlantic  powers,  from  even  thinking  of  such 
contingencies  as  I  have  Just  outlined.     This, 
of  course,  is  highly  unrealistic,  and   yet  Is 
inherent   In   the   very   wording   of   the   Pact 
iUself,  which,  without  full  consideration  of 
the  meanlrfg  Involved,  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity of  existing  frontiers  In  western  Europe, 
and  thus  underwrote  among  other  frontiers. 
the  Anglo-Irish  frontier.   In   the   middle  of 
the   Irish  Province   of  tJlstcr;    so   making   it 
politically   Impossible   for   any   Government 
of  Ireland  to  survive  for  24  hours,  If  It  sought 
to  cooperate  In  the  Atlantic  Pact,  at  the  price 
of  underwriting  the  partition  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory, and  thus  abandoning,  for  all  time,  its 
conationals  who  are  unwilling  British  sub- 
jects Inside  the  British  bridgehead  lu  Ulster. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
rules  In  Northern  Ireland  for  reasons  of  Im- 
perial politics,  economics,  and  strategy  which 
were  obsolete  by  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
and  thereadbare  during  World  War  II.    You 
have  therefore  the  paradox  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion, a   nation  recognized  by  Russia  to  be 
fundamentally   hostile   to  communism,   the 
one  nation  In  the  whole  Atlantic  world  where 
there  cannot  be  a  Communist  fifth  column, 
a  nation  which  is  almost  certainly  marked 
down    for    the    most    condign    re-education 
should  she  ever  fall  into  Russian  hands,  re- 
maining for  political  reason;},  aloof,  frustrat- 
ed, and  powerless  to  assist  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  powers.     It  may  be  said,  that,  with 
this  background,  it  will  be  easy,  border  or 
no  border,  to  involve  Ireland  to  the  full  once 
war    starts.      Any    such    drastic    and    high- 
handed action  would  meet  with  rigid  non- 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Irish  democracy. 
But  moreover,  it  would  be  ineffectual  in  the 
short  run  because  it  would  be  both  belated 
and    uncoordinated.      If,    however,    Ireland 
were  to  be  occupied  without  consent.it  would 
be  a  slne-qua-non  of  effective  action,  that 
the  insular  defense  of  Ireland  should  be  con- 
ducted   under    one    military   command,    re- 
sponsible  or,   at   least  geaj-ed   to,   one   gov- 
ernment, an  all-Irish  government. 

Of  course.  In  such  circumstances.  Britain 
might  be  orUy  too  ready  to  cut  her  losses  In 
Ireland,  If  the  alternative  were  h^r  own  na- 
tional extinction,  a  contingency  which  did 
not  arise  in  World  War  II  with  the  same 
force.  But  is  It  not  absurd  that,  while  civil- 
ization Is  forging  the  chain  which  will  hold 
her  from  ultimate  collapse,  neither  the  po- 
litical nor  military  leaders  of  the  western 
world  seem  to  be  aware  of  nhls  missing  link? 
It  has  been  said  by  the  agents  of  the 
British  Government  In  British  Northern  Ire- 
land, that  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the 
government  of  Free  Ireland  taking  part  at 
this  moment  in  the  Atlan-.lc  Pact,  and  the 
Irish  Government's  failure  to  do  so  is  un- 
realistic and  pedantic.  There  are  no  pedants 
In  the  Irish  Government.  It  is  a  realistic 
government.  In  World  War  I,  Ireland,  gov- 
erned as  a  unit  by  Britain  coxild  both  sup- 
press a  serious  internal  rising,  and  also  pro- 
vide large  bodies  of  troops  few  external  use, 
because  it  was  under  one  tallitary  command 
res|X)nsible  to  the  then  government  in  Dub- 
lin. In  World  War  II  the  situation  was  con- 
siderably more  hazardous  tor  all  concerned, 
though  the  worst  did  not  happen.  But  prep- 
arations to  defend  Ireland  In  World  War 
ni  would,  in  present  drcuinstances,  demand 
collaboration    between    three    governmenta. 


two  sovereign  and  one  subordinate.  All 
would  be  exposed  to  heavy  internal  political 
strain,  because,  for  historical  reasons,  that 
collaboration  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Orange  element  in  Northern  Ireland  as  well 
as  the  extreme  national  element  In  the 
republic. 

In  the  military  field,  were  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  the  role  of  senior  partner, 
that   would   be  equivalent  to  the  renewed 
military  subordination  of  the  Irish  nation 
to  Great  Britain,  an  unthinkable  political 
situation.    Any  attempt  to  involve  the  Brit- 
ish command  In  northern  Ireland  in  a  de- 
fense plan  in  which  the  Irish  Government 
was  the  senior  partner,  would  be  opposed  by 
the  pro-British  minority  In  Belfast  and  the 
Tory  party  In  Britain.    With  unity  these  fac- 
tions would  disappear.    Till  then  these  po- 
litical factors  are  supreme.    While  they  con- 
tinue to  obtain  they  nullify  all  strategical 
planning   before   the   outbreak   of  war.     In 
consequence  there  Is  no  more  vulnerable  In- 
strument today  than  the  Atlantic  Pact,  as 
at  present  constituted.    It  can.  like  so  many 
other  pacts   in   the  past,  for  Instance  the 
British   guaranty   to   Poland,   make  It   pos- 
sible for  war  to  begin;   it  can  also  make  It 
possible  for  defeat  to  be  swift  and  complete. 
As    a    soldier    with    considerable    high-level 
operational  experience  I  find  the  situation 
alarming.     As   a   citizen   of   Ireland,   I   find 
It  little  short  of  desperate.     I  may  be  for- 
given  by  saying  that   I  do  not  believe  we 
should  permit  the  obsolete  prejudices  of  a 
20-percent  minority  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, less  than  300.000  adults  concentrated 
unfortunately  around  Belfast,  to  nullify  the 
great  edifice  of  nonaggresslve  defense  which 
the   people   of  the   United   States   are  con- 
structing in  their  own  interest,  and  that  of 
civilization.     Particularly  when  In  fact  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen  are 
completely   out  of  place  In  our  own   time. 
Moreover,  we  must  realize  that  those  suscep- 
tibilities would  rapidly  wilt  and  wither,  were 
they  not  backed  by  successive  United  King- 
dom Governments  be  they  Conservative  or 
Socialist.    It  has  been  necessary.  In  the  In- 
terest of  a  better  world,  to  break  down  thla 
residual  Imperialism  in  the  British  mind  In 
India  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  equally  necessary  to  Insist,  demo- 
cratically, on  the  Netherlands  being  real- 
istic in  the  matter  of  Indonesia.  Is  It  Im- 
possible at  this  present  time,  with  all  Ita 
urgency,  to  tackle  as  a  world  problem,  the 
Anglo-Irish  issue,  and  persuade  the  British 
people  that  not  until  they  finally  withdraw 
from  Ireland's  six  northern  counties,  can 
their  own  strategical  safety  be  guaranteed? 

The  United  States,  Ireland.  Canada,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  should  sit  down  together 
at  the  council  table  to  strive  to  compose 
old  differences  in  the  face  of  such  new  and 
urgent  dangers. 

When  that  day  comes  a  reunited  Ireland 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  her  responsibilities 
to  Europe  and  America. 


Reorf  ajuzation  of  GoTeniinent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  If  ASSACBUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRfiSENTATIVEB 

FTiday,  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  graiited  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the  press 
release  Issued  by  the  Comm^ion  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  at  the  time  it  made  its 
report  on  certain  recommendations  as 
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to  the  ba?ic  orsanizational  chanpes,  con- 
solidaiins  major  land  agencies  and 
grouping  ihcm  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Basic  organizntlonal  chancres  whlcli  wou'.d 
consolidate  major  land  acencles  and  group 
them  In  the  Department  ci  Aericulture  were 
proposed  today  by  the  Ccmmlsslon  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Goverrjnent. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
land  activities  cf  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  chiefly  the  public  domain  (except 
mineral  questions  i .  be  transTerred  tC'  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlc'olture.  Water-develop- 
ment activities  (except  the  local  farm  supply 
of  vraten  would  be  transferred  to  the  Do- 
part  ment  of  the  Interior. 

"There  has  been  a  long  and  wasteful  con- 
flict and  overlap  between  certain  soil  con- 
servation, range,  forest  and  allied  services 
Oue  to  the  division  of  their  functions  between 
'^the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior."  the  Commission 
declared,  adding  that  It  "believes  the  logic 
and  public  policy  require  that  major  land 
agencies  be  grouped  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture."  (Separate  views  of  a  minority 
of  the  Commission  will  be  filed  with  a  subse- 
quent report  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.) 

The  report  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  sixth  section  in  a  series  of  about 
15  which  will  be  given  to  Congress  between 
now  and  March  13  by  the  12-man,  bi- 
partisan Commission  which  was  created  by 
Congress  In  July  1947.  The  report  proposes 
an  extension  of  the  functional  organiza- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
a  new  grouping  of  naajor  purpose  activities. 
It  al£o  recommends  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  Department  at  State,  county,  and  farm 
levels. 

The  report  notes  that  "Tl-i*  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  a  vital  and  effective 
agency  of  Government  since  its  creation  In 
1662  In  the  last  20  years  the  Department 
has  expanded  from  abviut  22.000  employees  to 
over  82.000  and  expenditures  have  increased 
from  about  125.800,000  to  1334,000,000  in  the 
flacal  year  1948. " 

PmOPOSEO    DSPAKTMFNT.\L    ST«UCTUB« 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
present  positions  cf  Under  Secretary  and  two 
Assistant  Secretaries  be  retained  and  that  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  and  an  Ad- 
ministrative Secretary  be  added.  These  of- 
ficials should  be  appointed  by  the  l^esldent, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  with  the  possible  exception  cf  the 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
duties  of  these  oiflcials  in  supervision  of  De- 
jiartmental  activities  should  be  assigned  by 
the  Secretary.  All  cfDcials  below  the  Under 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
should,  preferably,  be  appointed  from  the 
career  service. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  should  have  charge  of  staff 
services  and  should.  If  possible,  b<-  selected 
from  the  career  service 

The  Commission  recommends  that  opera- 
tional functions  of  th?  Department  In  Wash- 
ington be  grouped  Into  eight  major  units: 
1.  SlaCr  services;  2.  Research  Service;  3.  Ex- 
tension Scrvvce,  4.  Agricultural  Resources 
Conservation  Service,  5.  Commodity  Adjust- 
*  ment  Service,  fl  Regulatory  Service,  7  A^rl- 
cult'oral  Credit  &?rvice.  8  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Service  tpp.  8-B-lO). 

t«riciENciEs  or  the  EEPAKTMEHT    (P.  3) 

The  Commisalou  8  task  fcrce  on  agricul- 
tural activities  enumerates  the  following 
problems  in  the  ortjanization  of  the  Depart- 
ment ; 

"(a)  Its  rapid  growth  has  resulted  in  some 
20  difTerent  offices  reporting  di'<*ct;y  to  the 
Secretary,  causing  an  unnecessary  diffusion 
at  authority. 


'ib^  The  Department  has  grown  to  its 
present  size  without  sufficient  Integration  of 
its  parts  and  with  considerable  overlap  and 
duplication.  It  is  a  loose  confederation  of 
Independent  bureaus  and  agencies. 

■(c)  There  are  aktrlcultural  activities  In 
other  parts  of  the  Government  which  overlap 
and  duplicate  those  of  the  Department  cl 
Agriculture. 

•■(d)  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
established  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  for  educational  purposes  Is  being 
Increasingly  bypassed  by  several  cf  -he  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  of  the  Department. 

"(e)  With  the  rapid  growth  of  new  actlvl- 
tlts,  many  field  organizations  at  State  and 
county  levels  have  developed.  Their  work 
results  In  duplications,  overlappings,  and 
often  conflicting  policies.  They  contuse  and 
multiply  the  diiflculties  of  the  fatmer  in  his 
relations  to  the  Department. 

"(f)  The  Department  has  organized  a  va- 
riety of  local  advisory  committees  at  the 
county  level,  and  their  members  tend  to  be- 
come local  administrators  of  uncoordinated 
agencies  Instead  of  advisers. 

•(g)  The  inspection  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  protection  of  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  is  scattered  through  many  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  the  resulting  con- 
fusion requires  producers  and  manufacturers 
to  comply  with  regulations  Issued  by  agencies 
of  two  or  more  departments  or  administra- 
tions. 

"(h)  The  present  systems  of  budgeting, 
treatment  of  intra-departmental  funds  and 
earmarking  of  recurring  funds  have  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  obscuring  bureau  expend- 
itures and  of  promoting  waste. 

"  ( 1 )  The  services  and  policies  of  the  sev- 
eral Farm  Credit  Agencies  overlap.  Their 
organization  Is  contrary  to  sound  banking 
principles.  Some  of  them  make  loans  which 
require  costly  individual  supervision." 

FIELD    ORGANIZ.\TION     (P.     11) 

The  Commission  recommends  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  State,  county  and  farmer  levels. 

State  level:  "The  State  governments  op- 
erate effective  agricultural  departments  and 
have  In  the  past  engaged  in  effective  co- 
operative activities  with  the  Department  at 
State,  county,  and  farmer  levels:  In  recent 
years,  the  iSepartment  has  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  established  and  effective 
State  organizations  In  performing  many  ag- 
ricultural programs  and  has  thereby  pro- 
duced some  duplication  of  national  and 
State  effort  at  local  levels." 

County  level:  "The  Commission  was  un- 
able to  conduct  a  detailed  survey  of  activi- 
ties at  the  county  level.  Sampling  In- 
quiries, however,  revealed  that  considerable 
duplication  has  developed.  For  example,  47 
employees  attached  to  7  distinct  and  sep- 
arate field  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  one  cotton-producing  county 
In  Georgia  were  working  with  1.500  farmers: 
a  fruit  and  grazing  county  in  the  State  of 
Washlnsrton  has  184  employees  of  separate 
field  services  working  with  some  6.700  farm- 
ers: a  dairy  county  In  Maryland  had  88 
employees  attached  to  these  fiold  services 
working  with  less  than  3,400  farmers.  In 
the;^  and  other  counties,  representatives  of 
each  agency  frequently  advise  the  same 
farmers  on  the  same  problems.  Farmers  are 
confused  and  Irritated,  as  climaxed  in  one 
Missouri  county  where  a  farmer  recently 
received  from  five  different  agencies  varying 
advice  on  the  application  of  fertilizer  on  his 
farm  " 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  separata 
field  services  usually  found  at  the  county 
level  Include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Extension  Service;  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration; Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration with  Its  conservation  payment  pro- 
gram and  school-lunch  program;  Pwrm 
Credit  Administration  through  Its  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations  and  National  Farm 


Local  Associations  and  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tlon  Administration. 

In  addition,  the  Forest  !5ervlce  may  be 
represented  by  Federal-State  farm  forest 
management  advisers;  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  by  specialists  on  animal  dis- 
ease eradication  programs;  md  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  by 
others  who  work  on  plant  disease  eradication 
and  Insect  control. 

Separate  from  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  representatl.es  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  are  visually  present  to 
administer  the  on-farm  industrial  training 
program  for  veterans.  The  farm  labor  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federa  -State  Employ- 
ment Service  and  Federal-S;ate  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  also  be  in  the  field  at  the 
county  level. 

A  multitude  of  county  alvlsory  commit- 
tees of  farmers  has  been  (reated  and  em- 
ployed by  these  various  activities  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  Commis- 
sion's task  force  recommends  that  only  one 
committee  be  set  up  for  each  county  and 
estimates  that  their  annual  cost  for  the  en- 
tire Nation  would  not  exccd  $700,000. 

Farmer  level  (p.  13):  "ITie  Commission 
recommends  that  Departme  it  of  Agriculture 
councils  comprising  representatives  of  the 
several  departmental  services  In  each  county 
be  organized  to  exchange  Information  on 
their  programs. 

"In  view  of  the  widespread  activities  of 
the  State  governments  in  agriculture,  the 
Commission  recommends  that,  except  in  the 
most  unusual  circumstances,  activities  that 
are  services  to  individual  f;  rmers  should  be 
administered  In  the  field  oy  departmental 
employees  through  offices  based  en  the  ^States 
as  units,"  the  report  says.  "The  services  at 
county  levels  and  to  farm  u  ilts  should  be  so 
merged  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  duplicat- 
ing and  unnecessary  employees,  with  due  re- 
gard to  avoiding  divided  authority." 

The  Commission  also  lecommends  the 
establishment  of  one  State  council  In  each 
State,  and  one  county  coui  cU  In  each  agri- 
cultural county,  as  aids  to  orderly  operations 
In  the  field  (p.  14). 

FVKTHEB    HECOMMENDATONS     (P.    15) 

"(a)  In  the  future,  new  Federal  agricul- 
tural re.search  stations  should  generally  be 
established  only  where  existing  Joint  Federal- 
State  facilities  cannot  be  de -eloped  to  fill  the 
need. 

"(b)  We  recommend  that  conservation 
payments  to  a  farmer  should  be  restricted  to 
those  which  will  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  complete  and  balanced  conservation  pro- 
grams on  his  farm.  They  should  not  be 
used  as  Inccme  supplemeits  In  disguise. 
When  the  conservation  plan  on  any  farm  has 
been  completed,  such  payments  to  the  owner 
should  stop. 

"(c)  V/e  recommend  that  adjustment  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  commodities  and  com- 
modity groups  should  be  operated  on  a  stand- 
by, rather  than  a  continuous,  basis. 

"(d)  To  obtain  economy  and  efficiency,  this 
Commission  recommends  that  inspection 
costs  on  farm  products,  whei  Imposed  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  th;  general  public. 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gover  iment.  Inspec- 
tion and  grading  services  p  Imarlly  for  the 
benefit  or  protection  of  producers  or  proces- 
sors should  be  paid  for  by  the  producers  or 
processors. 

"(e)  We  recommend  that  (  ustoms  receipts 
now  allotted  directly  to  the  Department  be 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  and  that  direct  an- 
nual appropriations  be  made  by  the  Congress 
for  specified  purposes." 

ACR:ctn.Tt;RAL  cekdit  AcnvrrtES  (P.  I7) 
The  Government  has  an  Investment  of 
about  $2,000,000,000  In  a  maze  of  agricul- 
tural credit  a^rencles.  Currcrt  loans  approx- 
imate $3,500,000,000  as  compared  with  lend- 
ing authorizations  of  nearly  $7,000,000,000. 
Borrowings  from  private  sources  Included  in 
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the  above  total  authorization  have  been  util- 
ized to  the  extent  of  approximately  $1,200.- 
000,000.  The  Commission  in  Its  upcoming 
report  on  business  enterprises  will  recom- 
mend a  number  of  requirements  which  apply 
In  part  to  the  agricultural  lending  agencies. 
These  recommendations  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  simplify  the  agriculture 
credit  structure  and  to  bring  about  savings 
of  capital  and  expenditures. 

The  administration  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  these  af;encies  might  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  $36,000,000  while  much 
larger  slims  can  be  saved  by  better  organised 
lending  agencies.  ^ 

I«RIGAT10N    PROJECTS    (P.    18) 

The  Commission  notes  that  long-conttn- 
ued  friction  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
marked  the  planning  and  operation  of  irri- 
gation projects.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  required  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  all  Irrigation  or  reclama- 
tion projects  about  their  use  or  timeliness. 

EKCTTLATION     OF     FOOD     PtODUCTS     TO     PROTECT 
CONSUMER     tP.    1»> 

There  are  some  21  legislative  acts  bearing 
on  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs,  standards 
and  grades  of  products,  etc.  (See  annex  II, 
p.  35.)  The  Agriculture  Department  is  vest- 
ed with  regulatory  authority  to  grade  various 
agricultural  prexlucts.  Is  directed  to  Inspect 
meat,  animal-virus  serum,  toxins.  Insecti- 
cides, and  seeds.  It  also  supervises  the 
standardization  of  containers.  The  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
li'  the  Treasury  are  also  involved  in  similar 
regulatory  activities. 

"Many  of  these  authorities  were  once  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  the  Com- 
mission said.  "Their  separation  from  other 
departmental  activities  in  these  fields  cre- 
ates great  overlap  and  also  confuses  the  pub- 
lic. The  Department  (Agriculture)  Is  much 
better  equipped  for  research  in  these  mat- 
ters. •  •  •  We  believe,  as  does  our  task 
force,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  vigorous  in  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer interest." 

TRANSrOt  OF  BITREAUS  FROM  OTHEK  DEPART- 
MENTS  (P.  «a) 

(pertain  major  questions  of  functions  to  be 
Included  In  this  Department  or  removed 
to  Other  departments  of  the  Government 
have  necessitated  major  conclusions  by  this 
Commission. 

Citing  a  "long  and  wasteful  conflict  and 
overlap"  because  of  a  division  of  functions 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  cf  the  Interior,  the  report 
says  one  of  the  Important  areas  of  duplica- 
tion relates  to  the  management  of  the  forest 
and  range  lands  of  the  public  domain.  The 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  In  some  areas  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  operate  on  adjacent  or  Inter- 
mingled Federal  land  areas  under  different 
statutory  and  administrative  policies.  Con- 
flicting, confiLslng,  and  duplicating  activi- 
ties of  the  agencies  concerned  present  prob- 
lems, the  Commission  said,  which  call  for 
basic  organizational  changes. 

The  Commission's  report  says: 

1.  "Our  task  forces  on  agriculture,  natu- 
ral resources,  and  public  works  all  urgently 
recommend  the  consolidations  of  these  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  urged  for  many  years  by 
students  of  government.  The  Commission 
agrees  with  this  recommendation."  (Annex 
I.  p.  31.) 

2.  "This  Commission  believes  that  lejgic 
and  public  policy  require  that  major  land 
agencleo  be  grouped  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Separate  vlevrs  of  a  minority 
of  the  Commission  will  be  flied  with  a^b- 
sequent  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Departme.it    of    the    Interior.)      It    recom- 


mend that  the  land  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  chiefly  the  public 
domain — except  mineral  queiitlons — and  the 
Oregon  and  California  revested  lands,  be 
transferred  to  the  Departm«uit  of  Agrlctil- 
ture,  and  that  the  water -development  activi- 
ties— except  the  local  farm  svipply  of  water — 
be  transferred  to  the  DeptJtment  of  the 
Interior. 

Finally,  the  Commission  n^commends : 

"That  on  completion  of  the  organization 
of  the  Department  as  cocte:iiplated  In  this 
report,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  institute 
Immediately  a  comprehensive  management 
survey  to  determine  further  savings,  and  to 
eliminate  facilities,  stations,  and  offices  tliat 
duplicate  facilities  and  work  otherwise  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  or  the  States." 

The  Commission's  task  force  on  agricul- 
ture was  headed  by  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk,  of  the 
Illinois  State  College  of  A{;riculture.  The 
committee  Included:  Dean  H.  W.  Martin,  of 
the  Rutgers  University  School  of  Agriculture; 
Dr.  D.  Howard  Doane,  of  the  Doane  Agricul- 
tural Service;  F.  W.  Peck,  of  the  Parm  Foun- 
dation; Prof.  John  Gaus.  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity: Deau  W.  A.  Schoenfeld,  of  Oregon  State 
College;  Chester  DavU,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Lotus;  and  William 
Rhea  Blake,  of  the  National  Cotton  Council. 

G.  Harris  CoUlngwood  wajj  research  direc- 
tor of  the  task  force  and  Frederic  P.  Lee  Its 
legal  counsel.  Consultants  were  Gen.  H.  P. 
Seidemann,  formerly  of  Brxjklngs  Institu- 
tion, and  E.  H.  Taylor,  associate  editor  of 
the  Country  Gentleman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  Include  excerpts  from 
a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Clin- 
ton Daily  Item  on  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  the  town  of  Clinton  since  its 
founding.  The  commimity  is  celebrat- 
ing its  one  hundredth  anniversary  this 
year. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows; 

In  the  field  of  music.  John  Redmond  and 
William  H.  Heagney,  both  of  New  York  City, 
today,  hold  high  rank  In  the  field  of  music, 
whUe  Clarence  E.  Brown,  a  former  resident  of 


Grove  Street,  as  considered  among  the  top 
mo%ie  directors.  In  Hollywood. 

Carroll  Gibbons,  a  Clinton  native,  has  at- 
talned  international  fame,  for  many  years, 
as  the  director  of  the  Hotel  Savoy  Orchestra, 
in  London. 

Edward  O'Cohnor.  of  26  Prcscott  Street.  Is 
In  ciiarge  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  inter- 
ests In  Indonesia  and  Al  Altman.  t>oth  born 
here,  serves  as  a  M-G-M  talent  scout,  wltb 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Just  before  the  turn  ol  the  century  Clinton 
claimed  more  big  league  baseball  players 
than  any  town  or  city.  In  Mussachu-  etts,  with 
such  famous  diamond  stars  as  the  late 
William  R.  Hamilton,  whose  stolen  base 
record  lias  stood  untouched  for  60  years; 
Shavey  Ryan  and  Malachl  Klttredge,  of  the 
Chicago  Cubs;  Frank  H.  Connaughton,  of  the 
Boston  Braves,  and  John  C.  McGeachey  of  the 
Indianapolis  Club,  a  member  of  the  old  Na- 
tional League  at  one  time. 

Clinton  saw  the  genesis  of  Brockelman 
Bros..  Inc..  which  originated  in  a  little  store, 
en  Green  Street,  until  Its  removal  to  the 
Tyler  Block,  when  it  acquired  the  Boston 
branch  store,  then  located  at  the  northerly 
end  of  that  structure  and  which  soon  ex- 
panded into  Its  present  quarters  embracing 
the  entire  ground  floor  and  basement. 

Singularly  enough  the  site  of  the  chain 
enterprise  which  now  operates  units  In  many 
New  England  cities  and  towns  Is  In  the  same 
building  where  Gustavus  F.  Swift  and  his 
brothers  conceived  the  Idea  of  bringing 
dressed  beef  east  in  refrigerators  cars  from 
Chicago,  which  at  that  period,  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  center  of  shipments  of  cattU 
for  slaughtering. 

The  Swlfu  removed  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Clinton  in  the  early  seventies  and  operated, 
in  the  Tyler  block,  a  meat  and  provision 
store,  and  In  accordance  with  the  then  pre- 
vaUlng  universal  custom  of  retail  merchants 
of  food  products  owned  a  small  fleet  of  meat 
carts  which  went  from  house  to  bouse  on 
established  routes  serving  local  and  out-of- 
town  customers. 

In  1850  Clinton  sported  but  few  streeta. 
all  of  short  length.  Berlin  Road  was  not  laid 
out  untU  1852,  and  the  road  to  Sterling  came 
Into  being  in  1853  and  1854,  while  Boylston 
Road  was  not  built  until  1860  and  1861. 

The  new  town  spent  $603.87  in  i85Q-61  'or 
the  construction  of  Grove  Street,  Calilomla 
Road.  Wilson  HiU  Road,  and  iiridge*,  but 
today  Clinton  has  35  mUes  cf  modem  high- 
ways. 

In  1850  the  selectmen  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  totaling  $8,200  for 
expenditures  during  that  year,  and  according 
to  Ford's  History  of  Clinton  the  amount 
raised,  by  taxation,  was  $9,069.33  on  a  total 
valuation  of  $262,803,  and  at  the  r»te  of  $7 
per  $1,000  valuation. 

The  town  had  675  poll-tax  payers,  and 
Pord'8  History  reports  the  debt  tiiat  year  of 
$24,525,  a  few  thousands  over  the  1960  debt 
of  $18,000 

Cllnton'.s  expenditures  totaled  approxi- 
mately $1,450,000  In  1949.  with  most  of  the 
Income  coming  from  the  taxation  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  valued  at 
$11,947,000  on  a  tax  rate  of  $55.80  per  $1,000. 
At  the  date  of  the  Incorporation  Clinton 
possessed,  according  to  the  assessors,  a  popu- 
lation of  2,788,  but  the  United  States  census, 
taken  that  year,  announced  a  population  of 
8,118,    ^ 

It  WM  a  time  of  beginning  for  all  residents 
of  the  new-born  towti. 

Economy  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a 
competence  in  the  future  was  the  motto  of 
private  life,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  was  abroad  with  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  false  economy  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  otir  municipal  Institu- 
tions spelled  a  great  Increase  of  exi>en8e8  in 
the  future,  and  the  cltiaens  wisely  adopted 
a  ItiTseeing  program  of  liberality. 
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While  the  town  owned  some  school  prop- 
erty and  a  few  roads  and  bridges  It  lacked 
provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  a  place 
lor  Interment  of  deceased  citizens,  and  a  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

When  the  needs  of  the  community  are  con- 
sidered the  83.200  appropriation  asked  by  the 
selectmen  appears  small,  yet  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  municipal  life  a  net  balance 
in  favor  of  the  town  of  $371.11  remained  in 
the  treasury 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  modest  llvlnp  costs 
of  1850  and  the  average  share  of  the  Federal 
debt  of  that  period  that  was  borne  by  every 
Cllntcnlan  with  those  prevailing  as  the  town 
enters  upon  its  second  century  of  municipal 
existence  and  even  a  contrast  with  50  years 
ago  when  it  observed  its  semicentennial  Is 
amazing. 

The  average  share  of  every  Clinton  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  1950  Federal  debt 
is  11.694.  or  113  times  as  much  as  It  was  In 
1902  and  130  times  larger  than  it  was  in 
1912. 

He  or  she  owes  nearly  11  times  as  much  as 
In  1932.  5  times  as  much  as  in  1947,  7  years 
after  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House,  and 
3  times  as  much  as  in  1942. 

These  authentic  figures  were  revealed  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  December 
16,  1949.  in  a  survey  of  tax  trends.  Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

Back  in  1902.  the  per  capita  amount  of  the 
debt  of  each  Clintonian  was  $15,  and  10  years 
later,  in  the  Taft  administration  it  was  $13. 
In  1932,  In  the  Hoover  administration,  it 
had  risen  to  $156,  and  in  1940,  after  7  years 
of  the  Rcjosevelt  admlnisfatlon.  It  stood  at 
$326.  and  in  1942  at  $53f,. 

Until  the  New  Deal  came  in.  the  statistics 
showed  that  State  and  local  government  ac- 
tually cost  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1902.  the  State  and  local  debts  of  each 
person  was  $28:  in  1912,  it  was  $46,  and  in 
1932  it  stood  at  $157. 

Today,  it  is  even  less  than  it  was  In  1932^ 
$140.  or  one-twelfth  the  average  citizen's 
share  of  the  Federal  debt. 

Added  totether  the  per  capita  public  debt 
stands  at  $1,834.  with  the  Federal  debt  92.4 
percent,  and  the  State  and  local  debt  only 
7.6  percent. 

The  Federal  debt,  the  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures shawed.  was  $252,770,000,000  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  while  the  48  States  owed 
$4,024,000,000  and  local  governments  $16.- 
851.000.000,  for  an  over-all  public  debt  of 
$273,645,000,000. 

In  contrast,  the  total  public  debt.  In  1902, 
was  $3,373,000,000,  of  which  $1,178,000,000 
was  Federal  and  $2,195,000,000  was  S'.ate 
and  local. 

The  Federal  debt  has  multiplied  80  times 
in  the  period  between  1902  and  1950,  and 
is  4-2  times  larger  than  in  1940  and  atxiut 
3  times  that  of   1942. 

State  and  local  debts  have  remained  about 
the  same  since  1932.  In  that  year  they  to- 
taled $19,576,000,000  and  in  1940  they  had 
Increased  to  $20,246,000,000  and  dropped 
steadily  during  World  War  II  to  $15,992,000.- 
000  in  1946  and  have  since  risen  to  $20,875,- 
OCO.OOO,  or  still  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
Federal  debt. 

On  top  of  the  debt  of  each  Clinton  man. 
woman,  and  child  the  aveiage  citizen  pays 
$39  a  year  In  Interest  alone,  of  which  $35 
goes  to  the  Federal  Government  and  $1  and 
$3.  resp)ectlvely.  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  interest  charges  on  the  entire  public 
debt  amount  to  $5,732,000,000  more  than  the 
total  debt  itself  in  1912. 

The  Massachusetts  State  debt,  as  broken 
down  bv  the  Census  Bureau,  was  $207,261,- 
000  In  1947  and  $179,296,000  In  1948. 

The  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  Is  $5.188,. 
000.003  each  year;  on  the  State  debt.  $87,- 
000.000  and  on  local  debts,  $457,000,000. 


The  men  who  make  up  the  State  budgets 
have  been  doing  right  well,  too,  as  not  since 
1933  has  a  single  one  of  the  48  States  de- 
creased the  amount  of  money  It  took  from 
Ihxpayers. 

In  1949,  the  States  alone  grabbed  $8,342,- 
COO.OOO  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  taxpayers 
and  between  Uncle  Sam,  the  48  States  and 
the  cities  and  towns  In  the  Nation  they  paid 
$54,500,000,000  in  tax  levies,  in  1948  one- 
hfth  of  the  entire  national  income  of  all 
the  people  in  the  country,  according  to  the 
cfficial  figures  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau 

This  year,  three  governors  have  decided 
that  a  little  thrift  might  come  in  handy 
with  two  of  them  actually  urging  their  re- 
spective legislatures  to  save  the  taxpayer  a 
few  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  astute  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  the  late  Gov,  Albert  C. 
Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  a  thoughtful  man  and 
an  exceedingly  clear-headed  statesman  who. 
In  perusing  the  national  situation  a  few 
days  after  the  second  election  of  Roosevelt 
remarked  to  a  group  of  friends:  "They  hfeve 
started  something  that  can't  be  stopped." 
His  reference  was  to  the  political  program  of 
appealing  to  large  groups  of  voters,  not  with 
reason  but  with  promises  and  gifts. 

The  gifts,  of  course,  came  from  the  United 
Btaites  Government  and  from  the  pockets  of 
every  taxpayer  and  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Deal — cash  subsidies  for  the 
farmers,  unemployment  relief  for  the  Idle, 
social -security  payments  for  the  Indigent 
and  the  aged,  legislative  favors  and  White 
House  support  for  the  labor  union  bosses, 
unlimited  pay-roll  patronage  for  the  poli- 
ticians, all  of  which  created  the  huge  deficits 
which  the  Democratic  Party  had  pledged  to 
decrease  and  pile  up  the  national  debt  to 
hitherto  unapproached  heights,  but  which 
was  laughed  off  as  wholesome,  particularly 
the  national  debt,  "because,"  as  those  In 
power  said,  "we  owe  it  to  ourselves." 

Of  course  It  was  apparent  to  the  man  in 
the  street  that  it  was  poor  arithmetic  and 
worse  logic  but  it  was  eminently  successful 
at  the  polls.  Conditions  in  1950.  12  years 
later,  make  it  clear  that  the  Maryland  Gov- 
ernor knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  In 
that  period  we  have  gone  to  extremes  in  the 
business  of  buying  groups  that  were  not 
dreamed  of  when  it  was  started,  with  more 
than  2.000,000  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  and 
with  one  out  of  every  nine  persons  in  the 
United  States  directly  or  indirectly  receiving 
Government  funds. 

The  size  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
depth  of  the  recurring  annual  deficits  are 
far  beyond  the  direst  predictions  of  the  most 
pessimistic  of  the  antispending  element. 
The  Washington  administration  and  the 
party  in  power  are  more  closely  bound  to  the 
labor  bosses,  particularly  the  CIO  than  ever 
before. 

To  the  lonely  voices  of  Democratic  Senator 
Haobt  F.  Btsd  and  a  lew  others,  who  for 
years,  have  pointed  out  that  this  policy  of- 
buying  voting  groups  and  ever  enlarging  the 
Government  pay  rolls  was  the  sure  way  to 
calamitous  national  bankruptcy  has  now 
been  added  the  powerful  one  of  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  and  former  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Perilously  unsound  as  these  vote-buying 
policies  are  and  little  as  some  of  their  con- 
spicuous advocates  believe  in  them,  their 
political  success  has  been  so  great  that  few 
men  in  public  life  have  had  the  courage  to 
rise  up  and  say  so. 

Most  of  them  are  pusUlanlmously  content 
to  coast  along  cheered  by  the  notion  that 
the  collapse  will  not  come  In  their  own  time. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  cowardly  path  they  have 
taken  but  it  is  the  one  they  are  committed 
to  and  they  can't  stand  still  either.  They 
realize  that  If  they  don't  turn  around  they 
^  have  to  go  on. 


A  notable  example  of  this  condition  is  in 
the  present  passionate  advocacies  of  pensions 
for  the  aged  which  have  broken  out  in  both 
major  political  parties  all  over  the  country. 
A  decade  ago.  both  parties  shunned  the  so- 
called  Townsend  plan  and  branded  its  pro- 
ponents PS  morons  or  crackpots,  but  not 
today  by  any  means. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  James  RcxDsevelt 
announcing  his  gubernatorial  candidacy  In 
California,  came  out  for  pensions  for  every- 
body, while  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  addition 
is  urging  81  an  hour  as  a  minimum  wage  and 
Insisting  that  the  country  must,  at  once.  In- 
augurate a  plan  to  give  every  retired  per- 
son a  pension  of  $100  a  month.  That  was 
the  original  Townsend  plan  a  few  years  ago. 
The  record  shows  that  every  pension  pro- 
posed to  which  Congress  has  given  close 
study  and  consideration  has  eventually  been 
enacted  into  law  and  the  warning  of  the 
Btrcs  and  the  Byrneses  do  not  even  slow 
them  up.  If  we  are  not  over  the  brink  be- 
fore this  $100  a  month  pension  plan  passes 
we  will  be  after  It  becomes  law. 

The  results  of  economic  Ignorance,  the 
kindest  phrase  that  can  be  used,  applies  the 
worst  dictionary  definition  of  "liberal" — 
"licentious."  By  feeding  their  bible  of  slo- 
gans and  catch-phrases  through  blinding 
propaganda  machinery  the  electorate  has 
been  deluded  with  dizzy  pictures  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  a  brief  synonym  for  totalitarian 
collectivism  and  only  a  reactionary  step  from 
the  slave  state  which  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  wrench  from  its 
age-old  grip. 

The  taxation  of  pay  rolls  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  became  one  of  the  devices 
by  which  the  New  Deal  strove  to  convert  the 
United  States  Into  a  socialistic  welfare  state. 
The  gadget  Is  that  pay  roll  taxes  may  pro- 
duce. In  small  units,  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  need  not  be  especially  ac- 
counted for  and  which  may  be  used  as 
economic  planners  desire.  This  insidlotis 
form  of  taxation  was  Introduced  when  the 
Social  Security  System  was  adopted. 

Dual  taxes  up  to  $30  a  year  each  were 
levied  on  employees,  being  made  deductible 
from  their  pay  envelopes,  and  also  on  em- 
ployers for  the  avowed  purpose  of  providing 
old-age  retirement  pensions  for  the  workers. 
At  the  same  time  other  taxes  were  Imposed 
on  employers  along  in  conjunction  with 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams. Under  the  second  arrangement  State 
agencies  operated  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
pay  rolls  to  pay  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  State  agencies,  which  Is  a  subtle 
scheme  that  makes  the  State  dependent  on 
the  bureaucracy. 

In  both  instances  the  taxes  exacted  by  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  greatly  in 
excess  of  current  requfhsments  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  old-age  pensions  have  been 
collected  and  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  only  a  minor  portion  being  needed 
for  the  legitimate  payment  of  pensions. 

Almost  $2,000,000,000  have  been  paid  by 
employers  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
State  expenses  under  the  unemployment- 
compensation  program.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
States  have  received  back  only  $850,000,000, 
or  less  than  half  of  the  total,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $900,000,000  in  the  custody 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Morally  this  surplus  Is  a  trust  fund  be- 
longing to  the  State  governments  or  to  the 
employers  from  whom  It  was  needlessly 
taken. 

But  a  rapacious  Federal  bureaucracy  wants 
to  spend  the  money  to  Influence  pay  roll 
votes  and  accordingly  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
proposes  that  the  unearned  surplus  be  used 
up  by  requiring  the  the  States  "to  incrcaa* 
the  amount  and  duration  of  Jobless  benefits 
under  Federal  standards. ' 
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Actually  the  scheme  would  perpetuate  a 
steal  on  every  State  and  employer  in  the 
country.  Not  only  every  employer  but  every 
State  legislator,  every  worker,  and  every  voter 
ought  to  become  aware  of  the  encroaching 
danger  to  free  enterprise  and  to  individual 
liljerty  that  exists  In  Federal  pay-roll  taxes. 

Such  is  the  outlook,  in  Clinton,  in  1950, 
as  the  town  starts  on  its  one  hundred  and 
first  year — a  municipality  of  small  area,  but 
with  every  life  essential  within  easy  reach; 
lines  of  three  railroads,  with  direct  connec- 
tions with  the  main  arteries  of  travel  to  all 
parts  of  the  Nation:  postal  service  unsur- 
passed by  any  tovm  of  its  size  In  the  country: 
ample  banking  facilities,  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  connections  with  the  entire  world; 
an  industrious  population  with  thousands 
owning  their  homes  and  all  skilled  and 
thrifty;  a  fine  market  for  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  in  the  six  agricultural 
towns  that  adjoin  it  and  with  a  potential 
consumer  public  of  between  25.000  and  30.000 
souls:  a  modern  gravity  system  of  the  purest 
water  to  be  found  anywhere  In  Worcester 
County  and  unrivaled  for  domestic  and  man- 
ufacturing purposes;  a  well-equipped  fire  de- 
partment, an  efficient  police  department,  un- 
surpassed school  facilities,  an  extensive  pub- 
lic library,  churches  of  many  denominations, 
a  collection  of  municipal  buildings  un- 
equaled  by  any  town  of  Its  size  In  the  Com- 
monwealth: four  parks:  a  health  country  so 
elevated  as  to  command  extensive  views  of 
unusual  New  England  beauty;  modem  high- 
ways, shaded  residential  streets  and  a  law- 
abiding  population. 

It  is  not  within  the  ken  of  any  of  us  to 
predict  the  future  of  our  beloved  town,  but 
every  resident  hopes  that  the  fears  t)esettlng 
them  at  the  present  time  may  be  only  ephem- 
eral and  that  the  next  100  years  will  be  as 
fruitful  as  those  that  are  closing. 


New  Low  in  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Loui-s  Star-Times 
of  Wednesday,  April  19,  1950,  entitled 
"New  Low  in  Crime,"  which  discusses  the 
tragedies  and  near-tragedies  In  airplane 
transportation.  These  man-made  "ac- 
cidents." caused  by  heartless  fiends  seek- 
ing vengeance  on  one  particular  person 
and  Involving  other  helpless  p>assengers. 
Is  fully  discussed  in  this  fine  editorial, 
and  a  remedy  Is  suggested.  I  commend 
this  editorial  of  the  Star-Times  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  am  sure 
this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  of 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nrw  Low  IN  Ceimi 

It  Is  only  because  of  a  miracle  that  the 
headlines  today  do  not  read  "16  Die  As  Air- 
liner Crashes  In  Flames."  That  miracle  was 
the  discovery  of  a  home-made  bomb  by  a 
United  Air  Lines  bapgiigeman.  Only  the 
accident  of  the  baggageman's  dropping  a 
gasoUne-fiiled  suitcase,  causing  it  to  catch 
fire  Just  before  the  take-ofi,  saved  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  not  to  mention  the  plan* 
costing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  Is  hard  for  a  normal  human  being  to 
realize  that  tills  world  includes  fiends  who 


would  murder  their  families  and  •  dosen  to 
50  other  persons  to  collect  a  life-insurance 
policy.  But  it  is  a  fact,  aa  has  been  proven 
three  times. 

It  happened  once  near  St.  Joachims.  Que- 
bec, when  a  twin-engined  Canadian  Pacific 
air  liner  exploded  in  the  air  and  crashed, 
bringing  23  people  to  their  deaths.  Included 
among  them  were  E.  T.  Stannard,  president  of 
the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.;  Arthur  D.  Stork, 
who  reportedly  was  totiring  the  company's 
facilities  before  succeeding  Stannard  as  pres- 
ident; and  R.  J.  Parker,  vice  president.  The 
other  time  It  happened  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  almost  happened  again  on  the  Los  An- 
geles-San Diego  fiight  of  a  twin-engined 
United  Air  Lines  DC-3.  John  H.  Grant  had 
planted  the  gasoline-filled  suitcase,  along 
with  a  time  bomb,  in  the  baggage  of  a  plane 
that  was  to  carry  his  wile  and  two  small 
children.    It  almost  went  undiscovered. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  any 
of  the  other  unexplained  crashes  after  an 
airplane  burst  into  flames  in  the  air  may 
have  been  due  to  the  same  cause. 

In  the  St.  Joachims,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  cases  the  culprits  were 
caught.  Catching  them  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever. That  will  not  bring  back  to  life  the 
23  victims  of  the  Canadian  accident;  It  would 
not  have  brought  back  the  16  persons  on  the 
United  air  liner  who  would  have  t>een  killed 
If  It  had  not  l)cen  for  the  miracle. 

Clearly  a  Federal  law  is  needed,  so  dras- 
tic that  it  win  wipe  out  such  crimes.  This 
can  be  done  as  certainly  as  the  Llndt>ergh 
law  has  wiped  out  kidnaping,  and  by  the 
same  method.  Congress  should  pass  a  Fed- 
eral law  that  any  attempt,  successful  or  not, 
to  blow  up  or  wreck  an  airplane  in  Inter- 
state travel  is  punishable  by  death.  Every 
such  case  would  then  automatically  fall  to 
the  FBI,  which  would  almost  certainly  find 
the  motive  and  the  murderer  every  time 
such  a  heinous  crime  was  attempted. 

An  effort  should  be  made  now  to  get  such 
a  law  while  memory  Is  keen  and  Indignation 
high  about  the  Canadian  and  California 
Incidents. 


A  Good  Citizea  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  recently  been  directed  to 
the  thinking  of  some  of  our  young  citi- 
zens and  their  concern  over  accepting 
the  responsibilities  of  American  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  receiving  the  many  bene- 
fits from  it.  In  particular,  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  young  citizen,  Cyrus 
Johnston,  of  Corsicsina,  Tex.,  whose 
theme  on  the  subject  of  a  good  citizen 
of  the  world  won  an  award  from  the  local 
civic  organizations.  V 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  this  theme 
by  Cyrus  Johnston  of  the  Corsicana 
High  School,  Corsicana,  Tex.: 

A  Good  CrrizsH  or  thk  World 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  a  citizen  is 
"an  Inhabitant  of  a  city  or  town — specifi- 
cally one  enjoying  its  privileges  and  free- 
dom as  freemen.  A  member  of  a  state;  a 
person,  native  or  naturalized,  who  owes 
allegiance  to  a  government."  Upon  birtU 
one  ijecomes  a  citizen  of  a  city  or  town.  • 


county,  a  State,  the  United  Butea.  lapeclally 
since  World  War  n  the  world  has  been 
brought  very  close  together.  The  airplane 
has  made  distance  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
United  Nations  organization  haa  brought 
representative  citlzeiu  from  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  around  the  same  table 
In  New  York  City.  As  one  obserres  theee 
citlzeiu  of  many  nationalities,  one  wonders 
how  long  it  may  take  to  buUd  a  world  of 
good  citizens  with  the  fundamental  things 
In  common. 

As  citizens  we  have  privileges.  We  enjoy 
citizenship,  which  is  the  relation  of  an  in- 
dividual to  his  state,  which  relationship  ia 
of  a  dual  nature  in  our  country:  "That  of 
the  Nation  and  that  of  the  particular  State 
of  which  one  is  a  resident."  The  meaning 
of  cur  citizenship  is  defined  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Along  with  this  privilege  of  citizenship  gees 
protection  of  the  person  and  his  property 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Accompanying  privileges  are  responsibili- 
ties. Every  citizen  owes  obedience  and  loy- 
alty for  this  protection.  It  is  the  citizen's 
responsibUity  to  grow  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  socially  sound,  clean,  and  right,  so 
that  he  may  do  his  share  in  developing  his 
country  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  development  education  is  very 
important.  The  first  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try— our  forefathers — who  came  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  believed  that  education 
was  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  which  free- 
men owed  to  their  Creator.  They  belieyed 
that  church  members  should  choose  their 
own  pastor  and  help  rule  their  own  church. 
As  you  know,  this  democratic  idea  can  be 
traced  wherever  the  church  spire  rises  In 
an  American  town.  These  pioneers  created 
self-governing  towns  which  were  the  basis 
of  local  government,  and  they  established 
the  first  free  schools  in  America.  I  mention 
these  things  because  they  are  fundamental 
In  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  moral  growth 
of  good  citizens.  They  are  the  fact<vs  that 
make  people  good  citizens. 

What  is  a  good  citizen?  What  quail  tie* 
may  a  person  have  that  place  him  In  the  cat- 
egory of  a  good  citizen  There  are  many 
such  qualities  that  might  be  named,  but  I 
shall  name  and  comment  briefly  on  seven. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  a  good  citizen 
is  a  working  citizen.  Work  ia  a  noble  thing, 
and  by  noble,  honorable  pursuits  man  goes 
forward  and  makes  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  In.  Someone  has  said  "Better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  and  tis  true 
that  "The  dog  that  trots  around  finds  a 
bone." 

llie  men  we  call  great,  the  men  who  have 
been  good  wcx'ld  citizens,  the  men  whose 
birthdays  are  marked  on  the  calendar  have 
been  the  men  who  have  wcvked  and  found 
the  bone.  They  have  been  hard-working 
citizens.  Take  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  out- 
standing example.  He  worked  himself,  and 
he  believed  in  a  man's  right  to  work  and 
keep  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  believed 
In  free  enterprise  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  American  way  of  life.  This 
is  the  system  of  work  that  has  made  our 
country  great,  and  as  the  generation  that 
will  be  m  places  of  leadership  tomorrow. 
we  high-school  students  must  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities — opportiuiities  mad^.- 
possible  by  good  citizens  from  all  over  the 
world  who  have  had  the  courage  to  work 
for  that  which  they  loved. 

The  thrifty  person,  one  who  is  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, and  provident,  is  a  good  citizen 
to  have  anywhere  in  this  world.  When  we 
think  of  the  quality  of  thrift,  our  mind  turns 
to  the  good  and  great  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  philosophy  as  stated  by  Po<x-  Rlcliard  Is 
well  known,  for  who  of  tis  has  not  read  Thm 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin? 
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"Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you 
shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep. 
"God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 
"A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned 
••Wine  and  women,  game  and  deceit,  make 
the  wealth  small  and  the  want  great." 

We  do  well  to  ponder  these  thoughts  from 
the  weil-disciplmed  mmd  of  Franklin.  We 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  good  citi- 
zens are  thrifty  with  time  and  eSoris  as  well 
as  money. 

The  quality  of  self-reliance  makes  me  think 
of  my  recent  visit  to  our  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park.  The  dole,  social  security  and 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  this,  that 
and  the  other  things  were  unknown  to  the 
Indian  living  on  this  green  mesa  from  1.200 
to  700  years  ago.  They  didn't  have  presont- 
day  Robin  Heeds,  bureaucrats,  self-styled 
liberals  to  soak  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
No.  these  red  men  were  self-reliant  people. 
They  took  what  God  gave  them  and  made 
the  best  of  It.  They  were  realists.  They 
worked  hard.  They  made  definite  contribu- 
tions to  civilization,  and  the  products  of 
their  lal)ors  still  stand  today. 

The  next  three  qualities  of  a  good  world 
citizen:  fair  play,  tolerance  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  otters,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  our  Master,  the  greatest  Citizen 
who  ever  lived,  when  He  said: 

"AU  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you.  even  so  do  ye 
also  unto  them'  (Matthew?;  12). 

And  now  we  come  to  the  seventh  quality 
of  a  good  world  citii.en.  This  is  the  most 
Important  of  all.  in  fact.  It  is  the  fundamen- 
tal. If  a  man  has  the  love  of  God  in  his 
heart,  then  these  first  six  essentials  will  Just 
naturally  follow. 

God-fearing  people  have  been  the  instru- 
ments through  which  civilization  has  pro- 
gressed upon  its  course  always  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Take  a  look  at  our  own  country 
with  Its  background  of  the  Puritan  spirit. 
Our  forefathers  had  the  unshakable  faith 
that  God  was  on  their  side  both  in  war  and 
in  peace.  This  conviction  gave  the.se  first 
citizens  the  strength  to  make  the  first  pow- 
erful American  commonwealth  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Ne.v  England.  It  gave  them  a 
feeling  of  independence  that  was  different 
from  anything  that  had  happened  before 
on  the  North  American  continent.  We  learn 
from  American  history  that  the  Puritans 
brought  with  them  their  own  charter,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  their  own  churches,  make 
their  own  laws,  elect  their  own  magistrates. 
and  build  their  own  schools.  When  they 
made  money  by  hard  work,  they  kept  It 
among  themselves.  These  Puritans  started 
doing  the  things  that  all  Americans  have 
sought  to  do  ever  since.  Their  spirit  lives 
en.  because  wherever  they  went  they  car- 
ried with  them  the  indomitable  faith  of  their 
Puritan  ancestors  who  believed  that  God 
had  chosen  America  as  a  specially  favored 
land. 

Since  God  has  been  so  good  to  us  and  be- 
cause of  His  many  blessings  to  His  people 
here  in  America,  we  of  this  generation  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  land  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  we  have  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  honorable  work.  We  should 
be  frugal.  Industrious,  and  provident.  We 
should  be  self-reliant  and  make  the  very  best 
we  can  with  the  opportunities  we  have.  We 
must  be  fair-minded  and  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  Above  all,  we  must  love  and  obey 
Gcd  and.  like  the  wise  man.  build  our  house 
on  the  rock  foundation.  We  must  build  a 
character  that  can  withstand  the  storms  of 
life. 

By  so  doing,  well  be  able  "to  make  our 
lives  sublime"  like  all  the  host  of  good  citl- 
rens  who  have  gone  before  us. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Fjctprinls  o..  the  sands  of  time." 


Opposition  to  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson's  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

'  or  INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  served  notice  that  today  I  would  intro- 
duce a  House  resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  a  sweepin?  investigation  of  the 
scandalous  situation  existing  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  sub.sidies  and  overpay- 
ments made  by  the  Department  to  rail- 
roads for  transportation  of  the  mails. 

I  have  caused  the  introduction  of  the 
House  resolution  referred  to;  it  is  House 
Resolution  547. 

In  my  statement  of  yesterday.  I  called 
attention  to  the  deplorable  condition 
wherein  the  Post  Office  Department  pays 
double  tran.sportation  charges  for  space 
purchased  from  the  railroads,  out  of 
postal  appropriations,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mails.  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  testified  as  much  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  7  of  last  year. 

In  h>:nr>'sjs  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  O  '^  and  Civil  Service,  on  H.  R. 
2945 — V.  luch  had  for  its  purpose  a  read- 
justment of  postal  rates—  the  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  Hacen.  At  that  point,  let  me  ask  this 
question:  Has  any  survey  been  made  recently 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  actual  paid-up 
space  that  Is  used  In  railway  cars — and  I 
understand  It  is  on  a  cubic-foot  basis — is 
used  on  the  average  run?  In  other  words,  we 
now  pay  the  railroads,  as  I  understand  it, 
for  the  baggage  cars  for  mail  and  the  mall 
cars,  so  much  per  cubic  foot  on  each  railroad 
run,  and  we  pay  for  that  space  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  1  sack  or  100  sacks,  and  some 
days  It  is  more  and  some  days  less.  Has  any 
survey  been  made  to  show  the  average 
amount  of  usabie  space  that  has  been  used 
on  these  various  runs  over  a  period  of  time? 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  made 
the  following  reply  to  Congressman 
H.ACENS  inquiry; 

Yes,  Mr  H.acen;  there  is  a  difference  cf  pay 
to  railroads.  In  other  words,  I  think  what 
you  are  talking  about  Is  space  purchased  by 
full  cars  or  storage  cars  or  what-not.  That 
is  different  from  the  regular  RPO  lines,  the 
lines  In  which  railway  postal  clerks  operate. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  spa^e  for  trans- 
porting mails  by  full  carlots  or  by  15  feet  or 
30  feet  or  45  feet  or  what  not,  I  think  that 
our  investigation  Indicated  that  we  used 
about  half  of  the  space  that  we  paid  for. 
Under  the  law,  if  we  transport  a  carload  of 
mall  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco. 
we  pay  for  that  so  much  per  feet  per  mile,  so 
to  speak,  and  then  we  pay  for  the  return 
movement  of  the  car.  whether  we  use  it  or 
not.  There  is  far  more  mail  moving  west 
than  there  Is  mail  moving  back. 

I  might  add  In  this  connection  that 
an  investigation  on  the  basis  of  cost- 
ascertainment  figures  In  1946  indicated 
that  the  Po.st  Office  Department  paid  for 
580.462,152.219  cubic-foot-miles  for  the 
tramportation  of  mails,    and    actually 


carried  only  323.677,344.195  cubic-foot- 
miles  cf  nonlocal  surface  mails.  This 
indicates  that  44.24  percent  of  space  was 
paid  for  but  not  used. 

Now  here  we  find  an  administrator 
who  testifies  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  his  Department  contracts 
with  the  railroads  for  so  much  storage 
space,  uses  only  hah  of  it.  and.  mind  you. 
pays  for  the  total  amount  contracted  for 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  This  same 
administrator,  on  April  18.  i.ssued  drastic 
curtailment  orders  reducing  delivery 
service  in  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  of  a  minimum  of  10  000 
employees.  One  can  only  .surmise  that 
empty  boxcars  are  more  important  than 
human  beings. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
apparent  policy  pursued  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice D?partment  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments for  service  furnished  by  railroads 
transporting  the  mails.  The  policy 
adopted  gives  no  consideration  or.  at 
best,  very  little  to  the  taxpayer. 

On  February  14.  1S46.  William  V.  Grif- 
fin and  Hugh  William  Purvis,  receivers 
for  the  Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad,  were 
suing  the  United  States  Government. 
The  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  John  Hardy.  General 
Superintendent,  Railway  Mail  Service, 
Post  Office  Department,  was  on  the 
stand.    Under  oath  he  declared: 

I  might  add  that  the  most — probably  the 
determining  factor  in  my  decision  was  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  pleaded  that 
we  continue  the  service  because  of  t,he  finan- 
cial benef.ts  that  were  accruing  to  the  rail- 
road, and  that  has  been-one  of  the  policies  of 
the  Department,  that  in  considering  any 
curtailment  or  discontinuance  of  rail  serv- 
ice Is  to  first  make  inquiry  of  the  railroad 
company  as  to  what  effect  upon  the  finances 
of  the  operation  of  their  railroad  any  such 
curtailment  would  have,  and  we  are  Invaria- 
bly governed  In  our  decision  by  the  plea  of 
the  railroad  in  response  to  our  inquiry. 

During  this  same  litigation  Mr.  Hardy 
was  asked  the  following  question  by  Mr. 
Stern: 

Question  19.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  and  compare  the  rates  for  your  service 
and  railway  express  service? 

Mr.  Hardy  replied: 

Well,  all  large  railroads  have  what  1b 
known  as  managers  of  the  mail  and  express 
traffic.  The  majority  of  those  employees  are 
former  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Railway  Mall  Service,  and  In  my  posi- 
tion we  have  almost  dally  contact  with 
these  managers  of  mall  and  express  traffic, 
and  from  frequent  conversations  with  those 
ralroad  representatives  I  can  positively 
state  that  the  railroads  value  the  mall 
traflBc  greater  than  the  express  traffic;  that 
Is  that  they  consider  that  their  revenue  from 
mail  traffic.  In  consideration  of  what  is 
furnished  for  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
compared  with  that  which  is  furnished  the 
express  company,  brings  them  a  greater 
return. 

Mr.  Donaldson  has  stated  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  used  about  half 
the  space  that  was  paid  for.  From  the 
evidence  at  hand,  that  might  well  be 
described  as  an  understatement.  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Schardt,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  railway  mail  transportation 
is  quoted  in  the  November  20,  1S48.  issue 
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of  the  Railway  Age,  In  an  article  en- 
titled "What  Future  for  Mail  Revenue?" 
as  follows; 

Mall  traffic  Is  not  evenly  balanced;  It  Is 
heavier  going  south  and  west  than  north 
and  east.  The  unbalance,  moreover,  varies 
sharply  on  different  reads.  The  ratio  of 
loaded  mail  space  to  total  mall  space  au- 
thorized varies  from  98  9  percent  on  one 
big  class  I  road,  down  to  57.9  percent  on 
another. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  en- 
tire question  of  postal  subsidies  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Railroads 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  benefit  by  sub- 
sidies at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
Let  me  show  what  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
funds  is  going  on  in  the  air  industry 
under  the  pious  name  of  postal  sub- 
sidies. House  Document  No.  1242,  Sur- 
vey and  Study  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Preliminary  Report.  January  15,  1948. 
page  6.  reported: 

In  paying  the  alr-m.aU  subsidy,  the  Post 
Office  Department  U  called  upon  to  finance 
Inefficient  management,  parties,  hotel  suites, 
entertainment,  excessive  public  relations 
costs,  and  to  finance  competition  between 
existing  scheduled  carriers. 

Getting  back  to  the  railroads,  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  the  Post- 
master General  has  no  control  over  rail 
rates.  That  is  true  only  in  part.  It  is 
true  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  the  right  to  determine  the 
rate  to  charge  per  unit,  but  the  Post- 
master General  determines  how  many 
units  are  to  be  purchased.  In  a  hearing 
on  S.  1596  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  May 
27.  1949,  Frank  J.  Delany,  Solicitor  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  pointed  out: 

In  other  words,  we  prescribe  the  service; 
the  Commission — the  Commission  figures 
how  much  it  costs  the  carriers  and  fixes  th« 
rates,  also  figures  the  mechanics,  whether 
the  rate  is  to  be  calculated  In  terms  of  space 
as  provided  by  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act.  or 
weight,  the  old  weight  system,  but  nothing 
about  directing  the  Postmaster  General  In 
his  determination  as  to  what  service  he  re- 
quires or  how  often  he  requires  it.  or  wheth- 
er he  wants  11  on  a  one-way  basis  or  a  round- 
trip  basis. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Post- 
master General  has  stated  in  effect  that 
his  is  an  untenable  position  with  respect 
to  fees  paid  railroads  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  malls.  As  I  pointed  out  above, 
that  is  only  half  true. 

Here  is  another  interesting  aspect  of 
this  question.  Page  23  of  the  report  on 
the  post  office  appropriation  bill  for  1949 
carried  the  following: 

Special  contracts  with  railroads  are  au- 
thorized by  statute  for  transportation  of 
mails  where  the  Postmaster  General  believes 
special  conditions  warrant  higher  rates. 
Testimony  reveals  that  there  were  six  such 
special  contracts  in  effect  as  of  July  1,  1947, 
providing  for  an  annual  increase  over  regu- 
lar rates  in  amount  of  tllLVes.  The  com- 
mittee questions  the  necessity  for  such  spe- 
cial contracts,  and  desires  that  the  De- 
partment undertake  a  survey  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  their  discontinuance. 

I  understand  that  these  preferential 
contracts  are  still  in  effect,  despite  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  It  is 
interesting  to  point  out  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  Postmaster  General  com- 
plied with  the  recommendation  of  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee  this 
year  with  respect  to  looking  for  econo- 
mies by  a  reduction  in  services  that  would 
not  be  a  hardship  or  inconvenience  to 
the  general  public.  The  Postmaster 
General,  in  my  opinion,  went  much 
further  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  implied. 

the  general  public.  The  Postmaster 
General  under  the  law  has  authority  to 
negotiate  with  railroads  for  more  favor- 
able rates;  this  authority  has  not  been 
used  to  secure  favorable  rates  where  a 
competitive  situation  exists.  This  is  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  policy  followed  by 
the  Department  where  small  contractors 
are  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  encourages  cutthroat  com- 
petition among  letter  carriers  on  so- 
called  mounted  routes  where  the  differ- 
ence in  their  contract  bids  is  seldom  more 
than  a  few  paltry  dollars. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  will 
Investigate  these  unhealthy  conditions 
and  bring  about  corrective  action  to  the 
end  that  legitimate  rates  will  be  deter- 
mined for  legitimate  services  performed 
by  the  railroads,  the  air  lines,  and  the 
steamships.  If  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom decides  that  these  agencies  require 
help  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  subsidies,  then  I  am  sure  they 
will  give  consideration  to  that  question. 
I  do  hope  that  any  subsidies  authorized 
will  be  distinctly  separated  from  pay- 
ments for  actual  services  performed  so 
that  these  subsidies  will  not  be  charged 
against  the  operating  cost  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  invite  support  of  my  resolution. 
Something  must  be  done  to  save  the 
postal  service  and  the  American  tax- 
payer from  the  horrible  situation  which 
exists  today. 


Secarity— A  Myth? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Prof.  Walter  J.  Jerde,  of  North- 
ern State  Teachers  College  at  Aberdeen. 
6.  Dat.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
student  publication  of  that  school,  the 
Exponent. 

Professor  Jerde  has  set  forth  his 
thoughts  on  the  important  subject  of 
security  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  well 
worth  reading  and  thinking  about.  I 
call  the  attention  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  Professor  Jerde's  editorial 

SlCUSTTT — A  liTTH? 

(By  Prof.  Walter  J.  Jerde) 
When  the  writers  of  the  history  of  our  gen- 
eration get  around  to  evaluating  the  evenu 
of  the  mldtwentleth  century,  they  may  well 
call  It  the  era  of  aearch  for  security.  1% 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  eol- 
umn-lnchea  have  appeared    In    newspapers 


and  magazines  and  how  many  hours  of  radio 
time  have  been  used  since  ItfSO  In  <llscus8lng 
economical  security,  social  security,  old-agtf 
pensions.  Income  security,  freedom  fr^ 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  and  so  on  ad  In- 
finitum. 

What  Is  the  secxirity  which  people  of  our 
times  want?  As  we  hear  it  discussed,  U  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  has  almost  as  many 
meanings  and  implications  as  there  are  per- 
sons who  discuss  it.  There  seems  to  be  one 
thing  on  which  they  all  agree,  that  la,  that 
somehow  the  Government  is  supposed  to  be 
the  possessor  of  this  sectirity.  There  has 
developed  In  the  thinking  of  the  American 
people  a  strong  conviction  that  security  is 
some  commodity  which  the  Government  has 
stock-piled  as  you  might  an  Inventory  of 
goods.  There  Is  good  reason  for  the  people 
18  to  50  years  of  age  to  have  developed  this 
attitude.  Was  It  not  the  Government  which 
came  to  their  aid  and  to  the  aid  of  their 
fathers  In  the  catastrophic  thirties?  It  gave 
them  financial  aid  and  new  hope.  The  error, 
it  would  seem,  is  In  thinking  that  the  secu- 
rity comes  from  such  a  source.  Only  the 
conditions  within  which  security  can  be  de- 
veloped Is  the  most  any  people  can  expect 
from  Its  government. 

Peace  and  security  are  closely  knit  to- 
gether. It  seems  quite  evident  that  one 
cannot  exist  long  without  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  argument  with  the  statement  that 
Americans  want  peace.  But  they  do  not 
want  peace  at  any  price.  If  the  price  of 
peace  Is  Injustice,  they  will  reject  peace.  If 
the  price  of  peace  Is  loss  of  freedom,  they 
will  reject  the  proffered  peace.  How  about 
security?  Is  It  a  more  precious  Jewel  than 
peace?  Is  It  worth  giving  up  freedom  of 
8p)eech,  action,  choice  of  vocation,  choice  of 
how  you  shall  Invest  your  savings?  Is  secu- 
rity In  old  age  as  represented  by  the  receipt 
of  a  pittance  worth  mortgaging  future  gen- 
erations? There  seems  to  be  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  somehow  government  can 
do  things  better  than  the  people  themselves. 
This  thought  reminds  me  of  what  a  Briton 
remarked:  "This  nationalization  is  a  very 
queer  thing.  The  more  you  own.  the  less  you 
have.  We  own  the  Bank  of  England  In 
Britain,  but  I  am  no  better  off.  We  own  the 
coal  mines,  and  I  have  less  coal,  We  own 
the  railroads,  but  I  can't  get  a  railroad  for 
my  holiday.  Thin  is  socialism;  the  more  we 
own,  the  less  we  get  "  Perhaps  we  shotild 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  ShaU  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  be  freemen  or  pup- 
petmen? 

It  seems  that  security  must  be  more  a 
frame  of  mind  than  anything  measvired  In 
dollars  and  ^pnts.  Our  founding  fathers 
were  satisfied  that  here  was  security,  security 
based  on  opportunity  to  work  out  Individual 
problems,  free  from  the  dictates  of  an  all- 
powerful  state.  Not  security  for  the  In- 
dolent, not  security  for  the  spendthrift  at 
the  expense  of  the  thrifty.  Security  from 
Interference  in  the  matter  of  where,  how,  and 
how  much,  economically  speaking,  the  In- 
dividual might  wish  to  accomplish.  Real 
security  Is  of  the  Individual's  own  making. 
Collectively  the  Individuals  In  a  eoclety  can 
make  a  government  secure;  never  can  a  gov- 
ernment make  security  for  the  Individuals 
of  that  society. 

How  does  education  fit  into  this  whole 
matter  of  security?  Education  is  being  chal- 
lenged as  never  before.  Security  for  the  In- 
dividual can  come  only  through  the  develop- 
ment of  well-informed,  self-reliant  individ- 
uals equipped  with  well-dlsclpUned  minds. 
Education  must  demand  from  Its  leaders 
and  Its  learners  alike  a  vlgorotis  program 
which  leaves  no  room  for  lazy  thinking  and 
the  too  prevalent  habit  of  rationalizing.  The 
educational  sytXem  on  any  level  Is  certainly 
not  perfect,  no  more  so  than  the  functioning 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  of  business  nor 
our  republican  form  at  government.  Educa- 
tion, both  formal  and  informal,  has  much  to 
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offer  by  way  of  assistance  In  making  Individ- 
uals secure,  secure  In  the  conviction  that 
they  are  capable  of  working  out  their  own 
economic  and  social  destiny. 

I  would  remind  you  of  a  sentence  from  the 
preamble  to  the  charter  of  UNESCO.  'Since 
wars  are  made  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  Is  In 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defense  of  peace 
must  be  constructed  "  If  the  minds  of  men 
can  make  war  or  peace,  then  certainly  the 
minds  of  men  can  fashion  a  lasting  security. 
What  fash.ons  the  minds  of  men?  More 
than  any  other  one  Institution,  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  land. 


Congressional  Haste  Makes  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PFNNSTLV.ANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTAT1VE3 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  those  pressure  groups  who  con- 
tinually ridicule  Congres.^  for  the  delib- 
erate manner  in  which  it  considers  the 
business  before  it  is  found  in  the  article 
by  Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen  in  the  current 
issue  of  Pathfinder  magazine.  Especially 
do  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment that  Congress  is  the  President's 
coequal  ani  that  it  has  no  obligation  to 
follow  his  direction  no  matter  how  large 
the  must  label  that  is  attached  to  his 
recommendations.  I  also  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen's  suggestion  that  a  Congress  that 
passed  no  bills  at  all,  except  essential 
appropriations,  might  well  do  the  most 
for  the  people.  His  able  article  follows : 
Along  thk  American  W.\t — Long  Live  the 
"Boc-DowN  ■ 

(By  Wheeler  McMillen) 

By  now  the  people  have  been  thoroughly 
told  that  Congress  has  'bogged  down  " 
Every  year  this  story  appears,  just  precedmg 
the  opening  of  the  baseball  season.  Like  the 
Washington  cherry  blossoms.  It  tends  to  be 
ove.'written. 

When  Congress  opens  in  January,  bills 
begin  to  pour  In.  The  President  presents  a 
program  of  new  legislation.  The  bills  are 
referred  to  House  and  Senate  committees  for 
detailed  study.  Meanwhile  the  pressures  for 
and  against  descend  upon  Congress. 

About  60  days  later,  the  annual  cry  rises 
that,  because  Congress  has  not  passed  any 
major  legislation.  It  has  Ixjgged  down.  The 
citizen  distant  from  the  Capitol  is  offered  the 
Impression  that  his  Representatives  and 
Senators  have  been  dawdling. 

The  President  Is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  It  Is  within  his  prerogative  to  rec- 
ommend legislation. 

But  Congress  is  his  coequal.  It  has  no 
obligation  to  follow  any  President,  every 
obligation  to  scrutinize  In  detail  each  bill, 
from  whatever  source.  Its  verdict  should 
reflect  the  best  In'ormation  that  can  be 
obtained.  Seldi"u  can  unanimous  agreement 
be  expected  from  among  531  Members  so  com- 
promises have  to  be  worked  out  if  a  law  is 
to  be  passed. 

The  bog-down  usually  Is  charged  'when 
administration  measures  move  slowly.  The 
charge  is  one  form  of  E.xecutive  pressure. 
Where  dictatorships  arise,  the  Executive  pro- 
gram gets  enacted  quickly. 

One  might  easily  argue  that  the  most 
useful  service  Congress  perlorma  la  not  to 
pass  laws. 


If  Congress  at  any  one  session  were  to  pass 
every  bill  proposed,  the  Republic  would  sooa 
be  wrecked.  Some  bills  are  Introduced  pure- 
ly for  private  or  political  effect;  even  their 
own  sponsors  vote  against  them.  Foolish 
bills  and  evil  bills  are  Introduced,  sometimes 
sincerely — and  soon  put  aside. 

A  Congress  that  passed  no  laws  at  all,  ex- 
cept essential  appropriations,  might  well  do 
more  for  the  people  than  any  Congress  has 
ever  done.  Better  yet  would  be  a  Congress 
that  concentrated  on  repealing  laws. 

The  deliberations  of  Congress  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  sound  public  opinion. 
When  Issues  are  discussed  through  a  period 
of  months,  information  about  them  flows 
out  to  the  people.  Informed  opinion,  re- 
flected back  to  Washington,  makes  for  wiser 
legislation. 

Congress  deserves  gratitude  rather  than 
criticism  when  It  takes  Its  time.  July  laws 
are  likely  to  be  wiser  than  January  laws 
simply  because  more  study  and  analys.s  will 
have  gone  Into  their  making.  When  Con- 
gress ceases  to  study  and  debate,  this  will 
cease  to  be  a  Republic  of  free  people. 

In  a  way.  Congress  has  no  "spokesman." 
It  is  a  larne  body  made  up  of  many  kinds 
of  men.  Each  speaks  for  himself,  for  his 
party  and  for  his  constituents.  No  one  can 
speak,  even  In  defense,  for  the  whole  body. 
It  stands  as  a  safe  target  for  criticism. 

Certainly  the  acts  and  Intentions  of  Con- 
gress should  be  under  constant  public  scru- 
tiny. Its  sessions  are  public  for  that  pur- 
pose. Every  committee  hearing,  except  for 
a  few.  Is  public. 

This  body,  chosen  directly  by  the  people 
to  e.xerclse  the  legislative  function,  contains 
within  Itself  the  best  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued American  freedom.  The  mistakes  It 
makes  are  generally  the  people's  mistakes. 
A  clear  understanding  of  how  Congress 
works,  and  of  why  It  works  the  way  it  does, 
is  essential  if  the  Republic  Is  to  enjoy  the 
best  government. 


United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Should 
Have  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  able  pen  of 
John  McMullen  of  the  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  News-Herald: 
A  Valuable  A^srr  in  War  and  Pe.'^ce— Unitf.o 

States  Coast  Guako  Reserve  Should  Havi 

Funds 

An  Integral  part  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  With  an  outstanding  record  In  war 
and  peace  dating  back  to  1793,  can't  get  $4.- 
OOO.OUO  from  the  Congrets  of  the  United 
States  to  operate  a  creditable  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

The  United  States  Coact  Guard  has  a  re- 
serve, but  for  some  unknown  reason  the  Con- 
gress which  established  that  unit  has  failed 
to  give  It  any  operating  funds. 

The  Coast  Guard  Eerves  as  the  Federal  po- 
lice force  and  protector  of  life  and  property 
on  the  sea  and  In  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  role  Includes  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  36,000  aids  to  navigation 
•long  40.000  miles  of  waters;  llfesavmg  activ- 
ities; removal  of  derelicts  and  other  menaces 
to  navigation;  marine  Inspection;  medical 
aid  to  seamen;  law  eiilorcemeat  on  the  higU 


seas  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  In  Alaska;  the  prevention  of 
smugi^ling;  patrol  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Mering  Sea  to  regulate  the  taking  of  fur- 
bearing  sea  mammals  and  fls^;  aid  during 
flood  and  hurricanes;  maintenance  of  the 
Internationa!  Ice  Patrol  to  repoit  the  amount 
of  iceberg  drift  for  the  beneit  of  vessels 
crossing  the  North  Atlantic;  maintaining 
ocean  weather  stations. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  peace- 
time duties  cf  the  Coast  Guard  We  In  Pan- 
ama City  know  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Boutuell.  Some  of  us  remem- 
ber the  cutter  Dii.  Many  of  us  were  here 
during  the  war  years  when  the  beaches  and 
port  facilities  of  the  Gulf  coast  were  care- 
fully guarded  from  possible  sabotage  by 
aliens,  guard  work  performed  primarily  by 
the  Coast  Guard  or  subsidiary  units  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Those  who  served  overseas  during  World 
War  II  know  that  the  Coast  Guard  manned 
LST's,  troop  transports,  patrol  boats,  and 
many  other  floating  units.  The  Coast  Guard 
also  participated  In  assault  lar  dings  during 
practically  all  major  operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  European  theaters  of  war. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Coast  Guard  also 
maintained  ?ir  and  surface  subnarine  patrols 
off  both  major  coast  lines  o:  the  United 
States. 

In  every  dally  newspaper,  almost  every  day, 
the  Coast  Guard  figures  In  at  lej  st  one  rescue, 
one  distress  call  answer,  one  errand  of  mercy, 
one  more  task  In  the  continuous  perform- 
ance of  peacetime  duties. 

How  much  Is  $4,000,000? 

Compared  with  our  national  budget  of 
847.000.000,000.  It  Is  only  $1  ou'  of  each  $12,- 
000.  Compared  with  the  total  and  reduced) 
defense  budget  813,000,000.000.  it  is  only  $1 
out  of  each  $3,250.  Compared  :o  the  current 
NSLI  dividend.  It  is  only  50  cen.s  out  of  every 
$350. 

President  Truman,  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson,  Admiral  Fori  est  Sherman, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder,  and  the  Unit  ad  States  Sen- 
ate all  have  approved  the  Const  Guard  Re- 
serve training  program. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  approved 
the  $4,000,000  appropriation,  l)ut  the  House 
has  rejected  it. 

An  organization  that  has  proven  Its  value 
In  peace  and  war  should  no;  be  rendered 
Impotent  because  of  an  Inadequate  training 
program  for  Its  reserves. 

The  several  thousand  officer;  and  enlisted 
men  who  are  holding  on  to  commissions  and 
enlistments  in  the  Coast  C  uard  Reserve 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
peak  efficiency. 

Congress  should  see  that  the  needed  funds 
are  made  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


Co:::    i^sioner  Mead's  Testimony  Before 
Celler  Commitiee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CIlLLER 

or  NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  3.  .  950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  part  of  a  statement 
Riven  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  Power  of  the  Hois?  Judiciary 
Committee  by  Commissioner  James 
Mead  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  April  18,  1950. 
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In  this  statement  Commissioner  Mead 
Indicated  that  in  addition  to  the  matter 
of  pricing  practices  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  concerned  with  three 
other  problems  raised  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry— the  problem  of  iron-ore  supply, 
the  problem  of  forward  integration 
through  acquisitions  of  customers,  and 
the  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  steel  ca- 
pacity. Commissioner  Mead  indicated 
that  eacli  of  these  problems  may  well  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  lessening  of  compe- 
tition not  only  in  the  steel  industry  it- 
self but  in  the  much  broader  area  of 
metal  fabrication. 

A  legislative  means  to  deal  with  the 
second  of  these  problems  is  now  before 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  H.  R.  2734 
(Celler  bill>,  a  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  This  bill,  which  bears 
my  name,  has  already  passed  the  House 
but  is  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 
This  bill  will  close  the  wide-open  loop- 
hole in  the  Clayton  Act  whereby  large 
corporations  easily  evade  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  and  acquire  other 
firms  by  the  simple  means  of  purchasing 
their  assets  rather  than  or  in  addition 
to  their  capital  stock.  Although  all  of 
Commissioner  Mead's  statement  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, that  part  of  his  statement  dealing 
with  this  problem  of  acquisitions  and 
mergers  should  be  of  particular  interest 
in  view  of  the  present  state  of  legislation 
on  this  matter. 

The  statement  follows: 

Although  steel  producers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  practice  (1.  e.,  buying  up  their 
own  customers)  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Industry,  this  form  of  expansion  waa 
rather  limited  In  scope  until  around  1930. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  energies  of  the  steel 
producers  in  promoting  mergers  had  largely 
been  expended  in  bringing  together  other 
steel  companies.  1.  e.,  horizontal  mergers;  and 
In  acquiring  their  own  sotirces  of  Iron  ore. 
coal,  and  related  products— i.  e.,  backward 
vertical  acquisitions.  In  commenting  on  the 
apparent  disinclination  of  the  steel  com- 
panies to  enter  the  fatfflcatlng  fields.  K.  S. 
Mead,  a  prominent  WTiter  on  corporate  fi- 
nance, stated  in  1930  that: 

■'Vertical  consolidation  in  the  steel  Indtis- 
try  stopped  with  the  raw  material  of  other 
Indtistrles.  The  steel  corporation  sells  Its 
products  to  machine  tool  builders,  buUdlng 
erectors,  automobile  manufacttirers,  manu- 
facttirers  of  agrlculttiral  machinery,  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  and  a  variety  of  other 
indxistrles  which  use  steel  as  raw  material 
of  their  operations.  The  steel  corporation 
has  not,  however,  gone  Into  these  industries 
either  to  own  or  operate.  It  stops  short  at 
the  line  of  rails,  sheets,  plates,  billets,  wire, 
and  structural  shapes."  (Corporate  Finance, 
D.    Appleton  &  Co.,  1930,  p.  460.) 

I  would  like  now  to  list  briefly  the  acquisi- 
tions of  fabricated  and  finished  goods  pro- 
ducers which  have  been  made  since  1930  by 
Just  two  of  the  large  steel  companies— United 
States  Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 

During  this  period  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  acquired: 

1.  Oil  Well  Supply  Co..  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  supplies  for  driUing  oil  and 
gas  weUs  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Witte  Engine  Works,  another  producer 
in  the  same  field. 

3.  NelLson  Pump  Co.,  a  third  producer  of 
oil-well  machinery. 

4.  Boyle  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  steel  drums  and  barrel!. 

5.  Petroleum  Iron  Wmtn,  another  steel- 
drum  manufacturer. 


0.  Bennett  Manufacturing  Cc  a  third 
•te«»l-drum  producer. 

7.  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  a  large  firm 
with  fabricating  plants  In  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  having  an  annual  productive 
capacity  of  approximately  100,000  tons  of 
finished  structural  work. 

8.  Gerrard  Co.,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
oil  strapping  machines. 

0.  Jackson  Fence  Co.,  a  miuiufacturer  of 
fences. 

10.  Gunnison  Housing  Corp.,  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  prefabricated  houses. 

11.  Consolidated  Steel  Corj)..  the  largest 
steel  fabricator  on  the  west  coast. 

12.  Savannah  Wire  Cloth  Mills. 

13.  Moise  Steel  Co. 

The  acquisitions  by  Bethlefcem  Steel  dur- 
ing this  period  followed  soraev/hat  this  same 
pattern,  with  iiile  exception  that  Bethlehem 
has  been  mdre  active  In  puchasing  firms 
engaged  In  tne  fabrication  of  structural  steel. 
Since  1930  Be\hlehem  Steel  has  acquired  the 
following  producers  of  fabricated  and  fin- 
ished goods: 

1.  McClintli-Marshall  Corp  ,  a  large  firm 
engaged  in  tha  fabrication  of  bridges,  build- 
ings, tanks,  river  barges,  etc. 

2.  Levering  ana-ettkKigues  Co.,  another  firm 
engaged  in  the  labncatlBn  of  itructural  steel 
and  the  erection  of  builoings. 

3.  Hay  Foundry  and  iDon  Works,  a  third 
firm  engaged  in  the  fabrycatlon  and  erection 
of  iron  and  steel. 

4.  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co.,  a  fourth 
firm  engaged  in  the  same  field. 

5.  Taubman  Supply  Co  ,  a  f  rlk  engaged  In 
maniifacturing  and  selling  oil -company  sup- 
plies. 

6.  International  Supply  Co ,  another  pro- 
ducer of  oil-well  eqiUpment. 

7.  American  Well  &  ProEi)ecting  Co.,  a 
third  firm  engaged  in  the  same  field. 

8.  The  Buffalo  Tank  Corp..  a  manitfac- 
turer  of  steel  storage  tanks  aiid  other  welded 
plate  products. 

9.  Rheem  Manufacturing  Corp.,  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  manufa/:turers  of  steel 
drums. 

10.  Atlas  Steel  Barrel  Corp..  another  pro- 
ducer in  the  same  field. 

11.  United  Shipyards.  Inc.,  a  large  firm 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buUding,  repair- 
ing, and  drydocking  vessels  in  New  York 
harbor. 

12.  Union  Shipbuilding  Corp..  another 
company  in  the  same  field. 

13.  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  a  third 
shipbuilding  company. 

14.  Pacific  Coast  Forge  Cj..  a  manufac- 
turer of  bolts,  nuts,  spikes,  rivets,  and  sim- 
ilar products. 

15.  Shoemaker  Bridge  Co. 

In  some  industries  the  effect  of  these  for- 
ward acquisitions  has  been  to  give  the  steel 
companies  almost  complete  dominance  over 
the  fabricating  field.  Such  is  the  o^e  of 
steel  drums,  which,  since  ths  war,  has  been 
absorbed  almost  in  its  entirety  by  the  large 
steel  producers,  a  movement  which  was  suc- 
cinctly descrlt)ed  by  Iron  Age  as  follows: 

"Long,  long  ago,  in  1939,  tefore  the  words 
postwar  and  planning  were  wedded,  the 
manufacttu'e  of  heavy  steel  barrels  and 
drums  was  a  rather  Tolatile  business  flnnly 
in  the  hands  of  a  large  ni:mber  of  highly 
Individualistic  enterpreneun.  Most  of  these 
fabricators  had  started  on  a  precarious  shoe- 
string and  were  Justl&ably  vocal  in  their 
pride  of  success  In  the  classical  Horatio  Al- 
ger pluck  and  luck  tradition. 

"A  few  weeks  ago,  the  piuxbase  of  Bennett 
Mfg..  Chicago,  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  pretty  well  completed  the  capttire  of 
the  entire  barrel  and  drum  business  by  ma- 
jor steel  producers.  Some  87  percent  of  the 
business,  representing  about  435.500  tons  of 
steel  consumption  yearly  hai  been  corralled 
by  the  mills  and  the  remaining  S4.500  tons 
of   Independent  capacity  will   probably  re- 


main so  for  a  Tarlety  of  reasons"  (Septem- 
ber 21.  1944.  p.  103). 

Today,  the  country's  leading  steel  producer 
Is  also  the  leading  steel  drum  producer.  In 
the  steel  drum  Industry.  U.  S.  Steel  shares  the 
Pacific  coast  region  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
Bethlehem  Steel.  It  is  the  leading  steel  drum 
producer  In  the  Houston-New  Orleans  area; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  producers  in  the 
Chicago-Cleveland-Pituburgh  region.  Beth- 
lehem, through  Rheem  Mantifacturing  Co., 
(of  which  it  own.  28.9  percent  of  the  stock) 
not  only  divides  the  Pacific  coast  region  with 
U.  8.  Steel,  but  also  is  a  leading  producer  in 
the  important  Atlantic  coast  region,  wh»re  it 
accounts  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
steel  drum  Industry  In  addition,  it  Is  an 
Important  factor  in  the  Houston-New 
Orleans  region.  All  told.  Jta|^adlng  steel 
companies  now  own  more  raw  80  percent 
of  the  heavy  steel  drum  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  fabricat- 
ing fields  In  which  the  effect  of  the  forward 
acquisitions  by  the  steel  firms  has  not  been 
as  complete  as  In  the  steel  drum  Industry.-^ 
Among  these  is  the  steel  stamping  Industry 
In  which  the  steel  companies  have  also  en- 
tered to  a  significant  though  lesser  extent. 
The  steel  stamping  industry  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  what  might  be  called  "partial  ab- 
sorption" by  the  steel  companies,  as  com- 
pared to  virtually  "complete  absorption," 
represented  by  the  steel  drum  Industry.  But 
even  in  these  areas,  the  competitive  position 
of  the  smaller  firms  which  conttntie  to  op- 
erate has  been  seriously  undermined  by  the 
effect  of  the  acquisitions. 

The  steel  stamping  indtistry,  which  pro- 
duces a  great  variety  of  parts  for  other  In- 
dustries such  as  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, refrigerators,  radios,  and  even 
kitchen  utensils  and  toys,  developed  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Independent 
stampers.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
large  steel  companies  have  entered  the  field 
through  forward  acqxilsitions.  In  speaking 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  District 
Pressed  Metal  Institute,  Mr.  Tom  Smith, 
president  of  the  Pressed  Metal  Institute  was 
reported  in  Iron  Age  (AprU  29,  1948)  to  have 
stated  that  "the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing the  stamping  industry  Is  the  accelerated 
encroachment  through  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions of  a  majority  of  metal  producers  Into 
the  stamping  business."  And  a  year  later, 
on  May  5,  1949,  Iron  Age,  after  noting  that 
there  was  a  general  slump  in  the  buying  of 
stampings,  stated  that  some  captive  plants  of 
steel  producers  were  reverting  to  the  "prewar 
practice  of  letting  out  the  tough  Jobs  (to 
Independent  stampers  hungry  for  business) 
and  keeping  simple  work  that  takes  a  lot  of 
steel." 

The  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  small  Inde- 
pendent stamper  is  obvious.  His  field  cf 
operation  tends  to  be  narrowed  to  the  diffi- 
cult Jobs  and  even  there  he  must  compete 
sharply  with  the  large  stamper,  perhaps 
becoming  only  a  subcontractor  dependent  on 
such  scraps  of  business  as  his  larger  com- 
petitors may  turn  over  to  him. 

This  problem  of  forward  expansion  by  the 
steel  companies  becomes  particularly  acute 
when  supplies  are  short.  During  such  p^i- 
ods  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  stM^I 
companies  will  channel  supplies  of  steel^o 
their  fabricating  subsidiaries,  whlcha^ln 
competition  with  Independent  fi^fcators 
who  frequently  are  unable  to  obtain  steel. 
During  the  recent  postwar  period  when  steel 
has  been  In  tight  supply,  many  independent 
fabricators  have  complained  that  there  has 
been  an  increasing  flow  of  steel  to  the  fabrl-  - 
eating  subsidiaries  of  the  steel  companies: 
that,  consequently,  the  proportion  of  ths 
total  steel  supply  available  for  small  busi- 
ness has  been  correspondingly  redueed:  and 
that  this  development  has  t>een  ons  Of  tb* 
principal  factors  behind  the  inability  of  i 
business  to  obtain  steel.     Typical  of 
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complaints  was  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Frank  A  Dtierr,  peneral  manager,  Troup 
}. Water  Heater  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eightieth  Congress  as  follows: 

"Senator  NLvitin.  You  state  that  you  were 
Informed  by  Jones  &  Laughlln  last  fall  that 
they  could  not  retain  their  contract  with 
you? 

•Mr.  DcEKK.  Yes,  sir.  That  -was  iu  their 
ofSce,  In  their  sales  department. 

■  Senator  Martin.  And  you  state  that  It 
later  developed,  you  learned,  that  the  steel 
was  to  go  to  one  of  their  own  subsidiaries' 

■  Mr    DrEE«.  That  Is  correct. 

"Senator  M.^mw  When  did  they  acquire 
this  subsidiary? 

•  Mr.  DvxMM.  As  far  as  I  know — they  told 
me  during  that  conversation  that  they  had 
acquired  some  of  these  plants  in  1939  and 
others  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

••Senator  Martin.  What  does  thl-  particu- 
lar plant  produce? 

•'Mr  DvcsK.  Steel  drums."  (Hearings,  pt. 
7.  p.  909.) 

Similar  testimony  was  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Boehm.  secretary-treasurer,  the  Boehra 
Pressed  Steel  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who 
suted : 

•While  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Jones 
it  Laughlln,  I  Inquired  whether  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  policy  with  Jones  &  Laugh'.m. 
and  the  other  big  mills,  not  Jones  6c 
Laughlln  exclusively,  to  limit  production 
capacity.  During  the  war.  I  recall  that 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  pressure  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  for  Increased 
capacity  of  the  mills.  In  other  words,  steel 
capacity  had  been  critical  all  through  the 
w.ir  years,  and  the  Government  wanted  the 
stM-l  mills  to  put  In  additional  production 
facilities. 

'•The  answer  then,  by  the  big  basic  pro- 
ducers, was  to  the  effect  that  no  additional 
production  facilities  were  needed.  Existing 
capacity  sufficed  before  the  war.  Why  in- 
cre.a5e  capacity  now  and  have  it  Idle  after 
the  usr'  B<n- 1  said,  at  that  time,  Jones  ie 
Lau^hlm  didn  t  anticipate  the  fact  that  it 
would  take  on  additional  subsidiaries  of  ita 
own  to  supply  Jone.s  &  Laughlln  had  pur- 
chased the  Draper  Barrel  Works  at  Cleveland, 
and  a  good  bit  of  their  hot-rolled  pickled  is 
going  Into  the  barrel  works  '  (Hearings,  pt. 
6,  p    84fl  ) 

Mr  Frank  R.  Nichols,  president,  Nichols 
W.re  L  Steel  Co  ,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Implied 
that  th?  steel  companies  have  shipped  steel 
to  their  own  subsidiaries  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  permitted  by  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  ht.storical  quota  method: 

■  Mr  WiMtJi.  Have  you  had  any  Indication 
that  the  large  Integrated  companies  favor 
their  own  subsidiaries  who  produce  wire  and 
nails? 

•  Mr.  NicHou.  They  most  naturally  would 
do  so. 

'Mr    WiMEi.  As  far  as  tonnage  quotas  go? 

"Mr.  Nichols.  Naturally. 

'Mr  DicKiT.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Nichols, 
you  mean  that  the  historical  quota  that  there 
ha*,  been  testimony  about  here,  agreed  to  by 
the  steel  companies  when  allocations  were 
lifted,  hasn't  necessarily  held  true  In  the 
Wire  and  nail  business^ 

•Mr.  Nichols.  It  hasn't  held  true  at  all. 

'Mr.  DicKET.  And  Is  U  your  opinion,  or  Is 
It  a  fact,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  they  are 
channeling  more  Into  their  own  subsidiaries? 

"Mr.  Nichols.  It  is  a  definite  fact.  Into 
their  own  subsldinrles  and  Into  their  own 
finishing  departments. 

•  Mr.  DicKET  Either  a  subsidiary  or  part  of 
the^r  own  business? 

•Mr  Nichols.  Yes."  (HearingB.  pt.  17,  p. 
1897  I 

The  facts  revealc-d  In  a  report  of  the  Sen- 
ale  Smill  Business  Committee  completely 
corroborate  thu  !>-pe  of  complaint  by  small 
business.  The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the 
proporlloa  ol  steel  output  which  was  chan- 


neled to  the  fabricating  subsidiaries  defi- 
nitely Increased  between  1940  and  1947.  In 
the  case  of  hot-rolled  sheets,  which  is  the 
principal  steel  product  consumed  by  the 
fabricating  ctmipanies  that  have  been  ac- 
quired, the  sh.ire  of  the  output  going  Into 
the  fabricating  subsidiaries  rose  from  57 
percent  in  1940  to  10.5  percent  In  1947. 
(Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  Steel,  p.  10.) 

But  even  In  so-called  normal  times,  when 
st-^el  is  not  tight,  the  expansion  by  the  steel 
companies  Into  fabricating  fields  constitutes 
a  serious,  potential  danger  to  the  malnte- 
nanc  of  competition.  It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  fabricating  subsidiaries  will 
be  able  to  secure  their  steel  at  a  lower  price  r 
than  their  Independent  competitors.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  In  the  event  that 
vigorous  price  competition  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Independents  and  the  fabricating 
subsidiaries. 

Thus,  whether  steel  is  In  tight  or  In  nor- 
mal supply,  a  serlou.'^  problem  Is  presented 
by  the  expansion  of  the  steel  producers  Into 
the  fabricating  fieldS.  If  the  loophole  Is 
plugged  In  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  that 
is,  if  H.  R  2734,  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  Is  now  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Is  finally  enacted  Into 
law.  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  prevent 
certain  types  of  acquisitions.  Whether  It 
will  be  able  to  prevent  all  of  the  types 
which  create  the  particular  problem  that  I 
have  been  discussing  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  event,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisitions  which  have  already  taken  place, 
a  problem  now  exists  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  danger  to  the  competi- 
tive svstem. 


Who  Ii  the  Real  Patriot— McCarthy  or 
Tydings? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  fearle.ss  editor,  one  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  has 
written  an  important  editorial  on  the 
current  Inve.stigation  into  charges  made 
by  Senator  McCarthy  against  the  State 
EK^partment.  The  American  people  now 
realize  that  every  tffort  will  be  made  to 
white-wash  the  investigation  by  the 
partisan  efforts  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee.  I  include  the  editorial  of 
April  15  at  this  point: 

More  Partlsan  Than  Patriot 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

What's  the  matter  with  our  country?  Mr.^ 
Ttdings.  of  Baltimore,  Is  a  good  example  of 
what's  the  matter  with  our  country.  The 
people  of  Maryland  elected  him  to  be  a 
United  States  Senator.  But  In  Washington 
he  Is  Just  a  Democratic  Senator.  He  Isn^t 
working  for  his  country.  He  Is  working  for 
his  party. 

In  the  Hiss  case  we  learned  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  most  responsible  position  In 
the  President  s  Cabinet.  Is  not  only  a  friend 
of  a  traitor  but  sympathetic  with  the  fellow 
who  operated  with  treachery  against  our 
country. 

The  Hiss  case  opened  the  people's  eyes. 
Something  U  rotten  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment. So  rotten  they  are  desperate.  They 
are  trying  to  hide  something. 

One  United  States  Senator.  Jok  McCartht, 
of   Wisconsin,  had   the  courage   to  demand 


that  the  State  Department  clean  out  all  who 
are  unfit. 

McCarthy  Is  a  Senator  of  tke  United 
States.  Tydings  Is  a  Senator  of  tne  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  has  obstructed  the  Inves- 
tigation which,  as  a  United  State-s  Senator, 
he  should  Insist  upon. 

Harry  Truman,  president  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  loc'sed  up  all  the  evidence 
that  Senator  McCarthy  has  insls  ed  Is  es- 
sential to  an  honest  investigation.  What  has 
the  president  of  the  Democratic  Party  got 
to  be  afraid  of?  If  all  of  McCarthy's  charges 
are  without  foundation,  if  they  are  all  a 
complete  fabrication.  If  they  are  all  Imagi- 
nary, why  not  unlock  the  files  and  prove  the 
lily-white  innocence  of  those  abcut  whom 
McCarthy  has  cast  the  cloak  of  suspicion. 
If  these  people  were  noble  and  jjure  they 
should  quit  their  cussing  and  demand  that 
their  record  be  read. 

If  Harry  Truman  were  a  true  President  of 
the  American  people  he  would  be  impatient 
to  prove  Senator  McCarthys  charges  false 
and  without  foundation,  or  with  equal  Im- 
patience he  would  Insist  that  the  lecords  be 
revealed  that  proved  the  truth  of  tl.e  accusa- 
tions. Something  Is  rotten  In  Wi  ;hlngton. 
and  the  Democrats  are  afraid  to  lL:t  the  lid. 
It  might  let  loose  a  bad  smell. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  hiding  the  facts. 
He  is  determined  that  the  truth  shill  not  be 
known.  His  fear  of  the  truth  Is  enough  to 
convince  any  rational  mind  that  there  Is  a 
lot  of  dangerous  truth  In  the  cliarges  of 
McCarthy. 

We.  the  people,  have  the  right  to  know 
the  truth.  It  Is  time  we  branded  as  partisans 
l-ather  than  patriots  chaps  like  Ttcincs  who 
try  to  hold  up  to  public  contempt  any  man 
who  tries  to  protect  us  from  our  enemies 
within. 

United  States  Senator  McCarth"*-  has  ac- 
cused one  Owen  Lattlmore  of  bein;;  at  least 
sympathetic  and  cooperative  with  our  en- 
emy. What  does  this  fellow  Lattlmore  do? 
He  blew  his  top  like  Vesuvlvis  in  eruption. 
He  crossed  the  line  of  drawing-room  vocabu- 
lary and  grew  violent  with  profane  outrage. 
He  can  call  McCarthy  all  the  names  he  wants 
to.  but  the  public  is  still  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  records  are  In  hiding,  find  those 
that  are  revealed  are  not  good. 

The  public  Is  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  Harry 
Truman  ordered  the  records  locked  up.  Is 
the  Democratic  Party  so  afraid  that  more 
treason  may  be  fixed  on  Individual  parly 
workers  that  they  have  to  lo<?lc  up  tl  e  records 
and  bar  the  doors  while  the  left-wlrg  writers 
bawl  out  McCarthy  because  he  Is  i.  Senator 
of  the  United  States?  Because  he  demands 
that  the  people  be  told  the  truth.  And  that 
Is  where  'Tydings  falls  do'vn  flat  as  :.  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  He  Is  Just  a  party 
Senator. 

If  Tydings  Is  honest  In  his  pretensions  as 
a  truth-seeker,  let  him  read  a  boc  k  called 
Situation  in  Asia,  published  only  last  year 
and  written  by  this  Owen  Lattlmore,  who 
McCarthy  accuses  of  cooperation  vith  and 
sympathy  for  our  enemy. 

Let  Mr.  Lattlmore  swear  and  fume  like  an 
epileptic,  but  here  is  his  own  written  record, 
published  In  book  form.  Available  on  the 
book  counters  of  book  merchants  who  handle 
books  of  tainted  patriotism. 

"Wherever  the  Communists  have  taken 
over,"  writes  this  Owen  Lattlmore,  "they  have 
Increased  food  production,  and  stabilized 
prices,  successfully  breaking  the  old  cycle  of 
reoccurring  shortages  and  famines  " 

Well,  now  this  Just  Isn't  true.  Fifty  mil- 
lion wretched  people  In  Red  China  are  now 
confronted  by  one  of  the  WDrst  famines  in 
the  worlds  history.  The  Russians  took  all 
the  food  away. 

Whatever  the  leftist  writers  say  In  defense 
of  our  foes,  however  much  they  may  abuse 
a  patriotic  Senator  for  searching  for  the 
truth,  this  one  single  written  statement  by 
this  Owen  L.iiti;nyre  is  enough  to  convict 
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him  of  Russian  sympathies.  This  statement 
he  makes  Is  false.  H#  pictures  the  greatest 
famine  In  history  as  a  magnificent  blessing 
bestowed  upon  50,000.000  perishing  people 
by  the  benevolent  Russian  bear. 

And  this  is  the  man  our  Democratic  Party 
President  has  selected  to  advise  the  American 
people  as  to  their  conduct  and  relations  with 
the  Communist  marshals  of  human  misery. 
Does  this  excite  the  Democratic  Senator 
Tydings?  Appiu^cntly  not.  The  Democrats' 
President,  Mr.  Truman?  Yes.  It  excites 
him.  He  says,  "Lock  up  the  records  and  bar 
the  doors  and  don't  let  them  In." 

Mr  Lattlmore  Is  the  fellow  who  was  sent 
to  China  6  years  ago  with  Henry  Wallace. 
We  were  fighting  the  Communist  Invasion 
of  China  when  be  and  Wallace  went  to  look 
into  the  tragic  afTalrs  of  the  Chinese  people. 
They  returned  to  tell  us  that  "we  were  back- 
ing the  wrong  horse  In  China." 

That  Is  procommunlsm.  Sure,  this  fel- 
low Lattlmore's  writings  are  tainted.  They 
are  full  of  Communist  sympathies.  In  his 
book  he  holds  that  the  Marshall  plan  should 
have  been  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations  so  that  Russia  and  her  satellites 
might  have  participated  In  our  relief 
subsidies. 

Just  last  year  this  fellow  Lattlmore  writes 
that  he  foresaw  an  Inevitable  demand  that 
Japan  break  away  from  America  in  order  to 
come  to  terms  with  Communist  China.  And 
he  apparently  viewed  this  as  a  wholesome 
trend  and  development.  He  said,  •'By  with- 
holding raw  Iron  ore  and  suppWlrg  Japan 
only  with  pig  iron,  China  woul/  have  abso- 
lute power  to  cut  off  the  revival  of  Japanese 
war  Industry"  And  he  did  ijrot  seem  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  this  might 
leave  Japanese'  Industry  at  the  mercy  of  a 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

In  Mr.  Lattlmore's  recent  book  he  reports 
that  he  found  ••Asia  turning  to  communism 
because  prt>gress  made  by  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lics of  Asia  has  inspired  awe  and  wonder." 
The  same  people,  he  inferred,  were  turn- 
ing against  the  United  States  because  they 
didn^t  want  to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder. 

As  Congressman  Lawrenci;  H.  Smith  de- 
clared the  other  day,  "Uncle  Joe  couldn't 
have  handled  the  s'vibject  belter  himself." 

Any  fellow  who  has  put  himself  on  record 
m  his  own  writings  as  one  who  admires  com- 
munism, praises  it.  and  accuses  us  of  being 
war  mongers,  deserves  to  be  investigated.  If 
Millard  Tydings  were  a  Senator  of  the  United 
State.-;  he  would  Join  United  States  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy  in  demandinji  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Party  become  the 
President  of  the  American  people  and  order 
the  doors  unlocked  that  admit  to  the  secret 
chambers  where  seeds  of  treason  may  be 
sown. 


Koow  Your  Waterways 


proved  by  the  Federal  GoTemment.  as  are  all 
navy  yards.  Regions  and  communltlefl  hav- 
ing facilities  for  low-coet  water-borne  com- 
merce have  great  advantages  over  locations 
without  them.  Many  areas  now  without 
water  transportation  can  obtain  It  through 
vision  and  Initiative.  Every  expenditure  for 
navigation  Improvements  Is  not  only  an  In- 
vestment In  the  development  and  growth  of 
a  community  but  also  in  the  buUdlng  of  a 
nation. 

Marine  News. 

Geoege   Et.   PALMXa, 
President  and  -Pubhsher. 
New  Yokk.  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  F 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
Itave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
from  Marine  News: 

Know  Yocr  Waterways 
great  national  assets 

Harbors,  channels,  inland,  and  Intraooastal 
waterways  are  vital  to  America,  during  either 
peace  or  war.  Of  95  cities  listed  In  the  IMO 
census  with  populations  greater  than  lOCOOO, 
62  are  cu  harbors  and  navigable  channels  im- 


SUtas  of  the  ITO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or    NEW    YOEIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISSENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21   1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  20,  1950.  Coming  from 
one  of  our  vigorous  and  consistent  sup- 
porters of  international  cooperation, 
this  editorial  should  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  particularly 
to  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  editorial,  in  effect,  suggests 
that  there  is  no  occasion  lor  haste  in  the 
enactment  of  an  extremely  complicated 
and  controversial  docuraent  of  more 
than  30,000  words.  Many  of  its  basic 
provisions,  moreover,  are  identical  with 
or  resemble  closely  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  Geneva  agreement,  of 
which  this  country  is  a  member.  In 
other  words,  we  are  already  functioning 
under  an  international  code  of  fair  prac- 
tices which  it  merely  remains  for  the 
ITO  to  formalize,  elaborjite,  and  imple- 
ment with  permanent  machinery.. 

In  concluding,  the  editorial  observes 
that  "its  long-term  desirability  should 
not    be    mistaken*  for    short-time    ur- 
gency." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Status  of  the  ITO 
Secretary  Acheson  yesterday  urged  early 
action  by  Congress  approving  American  par- 
ticipaiion  in  the  Internatioral  Trade  Orean- 
Ization  (ITO).  whose  charter  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  54  nations 
at  Habana  in  March  1948.  This  agreement, 
which  Is  designed  to  provide  a  permanent 
code  of  fair  practices  In  world  economic  re- 
lations, goes  into  effect,  theoretically,  on 
ratification  by  the  governments  of  20  of  the 
signatory  countries. 

Actually,  only  2  countrle?;,  Atistralla  and 
Liberia,  have  ratified  the  charter  to  date. 
The  others  are  marking  time,  Mr.  Acheson 
told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
pending  action  by  the  Uniit-d  States.  This 
wait-and-see  attitude  on  tiie  part  of  the 
oiher  nations  is  easily  understandable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ITO  plan,  while  It  was 
hammered  out  In  its  present  form  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  had  Its  be- 
ginning in  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
It  appeared  first  in  tlie  Anglo-American  L.jan 
Agreement,  published  December  6,  1945. 
Comprtslnf  an  essential  part  of  that  agree- 
ment were  proposals  for  the  expansion  of 
world  commerce  and  employment,  and  the 
creation  of  a  world  trade  organization  to  be 
attached  to  the  United  Nations.    The  first 


draft  was  the  work  of  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  of  the  American  Oovenunent.  It 
was  recognized  that  a  basic  requirement  was 
a  charter  setting  forth  the  general  rules  un. 
der  which  trade  should  be  conducted  among 
the  nations.  That  task  was  completed  by 
stages  between  February  194«  and  March 
1948. 

The  second  reason  why  action  elsewhere 
has  waited  on  that  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
equally  obvious.  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  whether  the  ITO  stands  or  falls  depends 
upon  whether  the  United  States,  econom- 
ically the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
participates  actively  in  Its  affairs.  That  is 
what  Secretary  Acheson  meant  when  he  said 
yesterday  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  whether 
there  will  be  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
Ization. 

Whether  Congress  will  be  convinced,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  It  Is  desirable  to  hasten 
ratification  of  the  ITO  is  more  debatable. 
It  is  no  criticism  of  the  basic  idea  behind 
the  proposed  organization  to  suggest  that 
the  order  of  priority  with  respect  to  the 
urgency  of  international  economic  legisla- 
tion has  undergone  sut>Etantlal  changes  since 
1&46.  and  even  since  1948.  The  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  the  months  ahead  Is  to  develop  a  pol- 
icy toward  Europe  for  the  period  following 
the  termination  ot  the  Marshall  plan  in  mld- 
1952.  And  there  are  at  least  three  measures 
which  are  of  more  Immediate  Importancf 
than  ratifying  the  ITO  so  far  as  this  purpoeti 
Is  concerned.  These  are:  (1)  action  on  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1950,  which  is 
expected    to   come    before   Congress   shortly; 

(2)  planning  lor,  and  carrying  out,  the  pro- 
posed •third  round"  of  tariff  negotiations, 
scheduled  to   be  held  later  this  year:    and 

(3)  reconciling  the  differences  which  are 
holding  up  action  on  the  establishment  of 
the  European  Pa>-menis  Union.  Of  these 
three  the  first  looms  as  perhapw  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  Im- 
ports to  this  country  can  be  stimulated  more 
effectively  at  this  point  by  the  elimination 
of  customs  red  tape  and  the  clarifying  of 
rules  and  regulations  than  by  even  an  actual 
reduction  In  rates  themselves. 

The  ITO  charter,  it  aliould  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  an  extremely  complicated  and  con- 
troversial document  of  more  than  30,000 
woids.  Many  of  its  basic  provisions,  more- 
over, are  Identical  with  or  resemble  closely 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  Geneva 
agreement,  of  which  this  country  is  a  mem- 
ber. In  other  words,  we  are  already  func- 
tioning under  an  international  code  of  fair 
practices  which  it  merely  remains  for  the  ITO 
to  formalize,  elaborate,  and  Implement  with 
permanent  machinery.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say.  perhaps,  that  the  ITO  represents  the 
capstone  of  the  jxastwar  trade  policy  we  have 
been  seeking  to  build  with  the  aid  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  the 
Geneva  agreement,  and  the  World  Bank  and 
Fund.  But  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many 
legislative  and  administrative  problems 
pressing  for  early  action  on  the  same  front 
Its  long-term  desirability  should  not  be  mis- 
taken la-  short-term  urgency.  ,     ■ 


The  lUrtj  o{  AdikvemeBt  and  GmEdence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or    NEW    YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  unanimous  consent, 
I  take  pleasure  in  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  stirring  address  made  in  New 
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York  City  on  April  19,  1350.  by  Hon.  W. 
Avereli  Harnman.  United  States  Ambas- 
sad  "T  at  Large,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.    His  remarks  follow. 

We  are  <lr;i»n  together  tor.ight  by  a  great 
cause — the  Democratic  Party.  It  l5  a  great 
cause,  tor  In  a  realistic  sense.  It  has  come  to 
be  In  our  day  almost  synonymous  with  the 
cause  of  democracy 

The  Democratic  Party.  1  feel  deeply.  Is  the 
party  of  democracy,  because  It  is  the  party 
of  progress,  of  human  freedom,  and  human 
security  It  not  only  has  the  faith  that 
these  high  objectives  can  be  achieved;  It 
also  has  the  courage  to  take  bold,  decisive 
action  to  see  that  they  are  achieved.  The 
Democratic  Party  not  only  believes  that  m.tn 
Is  entitled  to  have  dignity  and  freedom,  it 
believes  that  these  words  do  not  have  full 
meaning  unless  he  can  "eat  regular,"  too. 
And  our  party  is  ready  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  light  off  those  two 
great  fears  which  beset  our  generation — the 
lear  of  want,  and  the  fear  of  war. 

I  have  seen  our  party  operate  at  close  hand 
In  Washington  and  abroad  for  nearly  20 
years.  In  1933.  I  Joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  went  to  work  to  clean  up  the  wreckage 
left  us  by  Republican  policy  The  Republi- 
can Party,  responsible  for  the  disaster  of 
ia'29.  had  remained  down  in  a  cyclone  cellar 
for  3  years,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  die  down. 
When  the  Democratic  Party  took  over  It 
Immediately  started  a  program  of  action 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  believed 
tn  action— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Ten  years  ai^o,  when  Nazi  aggression  was 

threatening  to  engulf  the  world,  I  Joined  the 

ranks    of    tnose    who    again    responded    to 

Roosevelt's  leadership  in  facing  the  new  peril 

■     from  abroad. 

Since  then  I  have  been  In  a  position  to  see. 
In  a  number  of  different  posts  at  home  and 
abroad,  how  effectively  the  Democratic  ad- 
mlnlstiailon  has  dealt  with  threats  to  our 
national  life. 

To  me.  the  Democratic  Party  Is  '.he  party 
of  confidence.  It  has  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  a  free  people.  It  is  not  afraid  to 
meet  squarely  any  problem,  no  matter  hovv 
great.  It  does  not  sit  by  complacently  wait- 
ing for  a  problem  to  solve  itself.  It  takes 
afBrmaave  action  before  the  problem  over- 
whelms us.  In  Democratic  leadership  there 
Is  confidence,  but  not  complacency.  There 
Is  alertness  to  danger,  but  not  fear. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe,  the  American 
people  have  rejected  the  timid  and  vacillat- 
ing leadership  of  the  Republican  Party.  T(hj 
many  of  Its  leaders  are  terrified  of  progress. 
It  Is  forever  looking  fondly  backward  for 
safety.  It  squints  timidly  at  the  future, 
hoping  that  nothing  new  will  ever  have  to  be 
done  We  are  tjld  that  the  elephant  never 
forgets  I  wonder  why  Perhaps  It  is  be- 
cause the  elephant  dreams  only  of  the  pa.st. 
Tills  kind  of  straddling  and  vacillating  Re- 
publican leadership  is  present  in  our  State — 
in  tht  person  of  its  governor.  At  one  time 
Dewey  claims  to  believe  In  the  social  objec- 
tives of  the  New  Deal.  At  another  time  he 
condemns  them  as  socialistic  Al  one  time 
he  ridicules  the  defense  leveU  of  airplane 
prc>ductlon  set  by  Roosevelt;  later  he  seeks  to 
blame  the  Deniocrats  for  Inadequate  war 
preparedness.  Originally  he  was  partly  Isola- 
tionLst.  then  he  became  partly  internatlonal- 
Ut— never  quite  sure  — always  seeming  to 
wait  for  the  polls  of  popular  opinion  before 
making  up  his  mind  where  he  stood.  And 
finally,  when  he  read  the  election  polls  of 
1»48,  he  evidently  made  up  hu  mind  the  elec- 
tion was  such  a  cinch  that  It  was  safer  to 
take  a  stand  on  nothing— that  is.  nothing 
but  two  things.  He  was  for  "unity";  and  h« 
was  for  "Dewey  tot  Prealdent."  That  waaa't 
good  enough. 


The  American  people  turned  to  a  fighting 
leader,  a  man  who  made  his  objectives 
clear— a  man  ready  to  look  into  the  future 
with  confidence  and  action.  And  that  man 
U  carrying  on  today  with  the  same  bold 
Dem.ocratlc  offensive.  He  does  not  wait  for 
blows  to  strike  us.  He  too  goes  out  to  meet 
them  in  the  traditional  way  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Parly.  Our  party  has  confidence — and 
BO  have  the  American  people  confidence — In 
the  leadership  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

It  is  a  leadership  of  action  to  meet  any  and 
all  threats.  At  home  It  is  the  leadership  of 
the  Fair  Deal  against  poverty,  disease.  Ignor- 
ance, Intolerance,  race  prejudice — a  fight 
continually  to  Improve  the  American  life. 
Abroad  it  is  a  leadership  to  support  faith- 
fully the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  a  leadership  to  repel  chaos,  to  help  rebuild, 
to  resist  aggression,  to  unite  all  men  of  good  " 
will  all  over  the  world  In  the  struggle  against 
want  and  against  fear.  It  Is  a  fight  frr  peace. 
It  is  a  fight  in  which  everyone  of  us  here 
tonight,  and  every  peace-loving  American, 
plays  his  full  part. 

And  to  carry  on  such  a  fight  abroad  In  the 
kind  of  world  we  now  face,  in  t^e  kind  of 
cold  war  which  imperialistic  Soviet  Russia 
has  imposed  upon  us.  we  must  have  clear, 
firm,  and  consistent  American  foreign 
policies.  We  have  such  policies.  They  are 
not  the  policies  of  any  one  party.  They  are 
American  policies. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  develop 
foreign  policies  which  transcend  all  partisan 
considerations.  That  is  exactly  what  be  has 
done. 

We  Democrats  recognize  and  respect  those 
Republican  leaders — such  as  Senator  Van- 
DENBERG  and  many  others  In  the  Senate  and 
and  Ua  the  House — who  have  put  party  con- 
siderations aside,  and  have  helped  to  develop 
policies  which  are  concerned  only  with  the 
highest  national  interest  and  security. 
These  have  been  called  bipartisan  policies, 
but  Senator  Vandenberc  has  perhaps  more 
appropriately  labeled  them  unpartlsan 
policies. 

The  EGA  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
such  a  policy.  After  full  debate,  it  was 
authorized  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  parties  in  the  Ck)ngress.  It  has  been 
administrated  in  a  completely  uupartlsaa 
way. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  VANaENBrac.  "This 
working  unity  typified  our  finest  traditions 
and  our  greatest  safety  In  the  presence  of 
external  hazards  to  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  party.  •  •  •  United,  we  stand.  Di- 
vided, we  fall.     I  want  America  to  stand." 

Let  us  all  here  tonight  pray  that  Senator 
Vandeneerg  will  soon  recover  from  his  111- 
ress,  to  continue  to  add  his  wisdom  to  the 
guidance  of  our  country  at  this  time. 

The  objective  of  American  foreign  policy 
can  be  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  es- 
sence It  Is  to  attain  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice.  But  the  desperate  reality  is 
that  an  aggressive,  determined  force  is  loose 
In  the  world  today  which  has  a  completely 
different  objective — to  extinguish  both  free- 
dom and  Justice. 

The  strength  of  our  economy  and  the 
strength  of  our  spirit  will  be  the  deciding 
factors  In  maintaining  freedom  and  peace. 
On  this.  I  hold  three  deep  convictions: 

First,  that  the  American  people  must  se- 
cure and  broaden  our  own  well-being  at 
home. 

Second,  that  the  American  people  must  give 
Inspiration,  assistance,  and  leadership,  as 
partners,  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

My  third  conviction  Is  that  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  both  these  things,  war  can  be 
avoided. 

The  policies  of  the  Pair  Deal  work  toward  a 

dynamic    and   expanding    economy    with    a 

•teadlly  rising  national  Income  In  which  all 

can   share.     They   are   directed   toward   the 

"'•  eradication    of    Injustices    and    Intolerance 


against  our  fellow  Americans  of  minority 
races  and  religions.  They  are  designed  to 
provide  the  kind  of  security  and  opportunity 
which  gives  each  citizen  a  -eal  stake  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Republicans  have  tried  to  argue  that  social 
security  Interferes  with  opportunity.  We 
Democrats  reject  such  narrow  concepts.  We 
believe  that  our  country  can  achieve  security 
for  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
greater  opportunity  to  the  Individual— to 
more  Individuals, 

Republicans  are  again  doing  their  best  to 
picture  the  social  objectives  of  the  F.ilr  Deal 
as  monstrous  and  terrible  things  which  will 
swallow  up  our  American  freedoip. 

Tliafs  Just  the  bunk!  It  is  an  uninformed, 
inaccurate  reading  of  contemporary  history. 
The  truth  is  that  the  danger  to  freedom 
mounts  when  the  economic  system  fails  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  at  a  jlecent  level,  when  it  fails  to  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  an  improving  standard 
of  living  for  those  willing  to  work  hard 
enough  to  get  it.  If  our  experience  during 
the  past  30  years  proves  anything.  It  proves 
that  the  happiest  hunting  ground  for  fascism 
and  communism  is  mass  unemployment  and 
human  misery.  It  Is  the  environment  of 
economic  security  which  strengthens  freedom 
and  renders  It  safe  from  the  lies  and  the 
plots  of  the  Commuirtets. 

Some  Republican /leatrers  and  candidates 
seem  to  be  looking  lipun  dertain  recent  elec- 
tions in  various  coiN^trle^  as  a  kind  of  un- 
earned increment  for  themselves— as  evidence 
that 'the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  turning  back  to  reaction.  These  Re- 
publican politicians  are  evidently  hoping  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  wait  passively  by 
the  ballot  box  here  at  home  to  get  back  Into 
office.  As  usual,  they  are  misreading  polit- 
ical facts.  Actually,  the  elections  are  en- 
couraging to  us  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  have  watched  these  elections  at  first  hand. 
All  of  them  reflect  a  definite  trend  away 
from  the  extreme  left — from  the  Commu- 
nists, from  the  fellow  travelers  and  from  the 
fellow  wanderers.  In  general,  they  reflect  a 
trend  toward  our  kind  of  democratic  belief. 
But  lets  not  begrudge  the  Republl^^s  their 
temporary  delusions.  They'll  Rm^T^f.  when 
the  time  comes. 

When  I  speak  of  Republican  leaders,  I 
differentiate  them  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Many  of  them  con- 
sider themselves  Republicans  out  of  a  nat- 
ural sense  of  loyalty  and  tradition.  But  they 
vote  for  progressive  candidates  only — 
whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
We  welcome  their  support,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  worthy  of  It  by  putting  up  for- 
ward-looking candidates  and  carrying  on  a 

program  of  progressive  action.  \ i 

The  essential  foundation  on  which  we  can 
wage  a  successful  fight  for  freedom  and  peace 
Is  to  make  our  society  healthy,  intelligent 
and  economically  secure,  based  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  which,  together  with 
Government,  recognizes  and  discharges  its 
social  responsibilities  to  the  whole  people. 
That  Is  our  preeminent  tat.k  at  home. 
Abroad,  we  have  been  giving  inspiration 
and  assistance  to  the  free  nations  of  Eu- 
rope— our  partners  in  this  fight  for  freedom 
and  peace.  By  the  Truman  doctrine,  by 
the  Marshall  plan  and  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  we  have  already  made  long  strides 
together  In  this  fight.  The  development 
of  the  far-sighted  concept  of  point  4  will 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  and  will  expand  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  our  own  country 
and  other  Industrial  countries. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  are  going  to 
win  this  fight.  I  am  confident  of  It — for  two 
fundamental  reasons: 

One  reason  la  that  history  and  morality 
are  on  our  side.  The  Kremlin  proclaims  the 
Inevitability  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prolO' 
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tariat.  Well,  It  Is  not  Inevitable.  History 
does  not  teach  the  inevitability  of  tyranny. 
It  teaches  Just  the  opposite.  The  whole 
stream  of  human  development  has  been  a 
successful  struggle  of  mankind  for  ever- 
growing freedom.  There  have  been  many 
set-backs;  but  eventually  dictatorships  have 
been  overthrown  by  the  strongest  of  human 
forces,  man's  passionate  desire  for  liberty. 
Liberty,  not  tyrariny,  is  a  man's  birthright. 
The  moral  force  of  that  birthright  is  our  most 
powerful  ally. 

The  second  reason  I  am  confident  Is  that 
the  material  resources  on  the  side  of  freedom 
are  far  stronger.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  have  about  half  of  the  heavy  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  world.  Including 
the  free  nations  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity has  at  its  command  about  75  percent 
of  the  entire  world's  vital  Industrial  capacity. 
We  have  access  to  the  needed  food  and  raw 
materials. 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic — 
with  all  these  resources — work  together  to 
Improve  economic  conditions  In  the  free 
world.  If  we  all  do  our  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  mutual  defense,  then 
the  free  world  will  be  unbeatable. 

Our  partners  in  western  Europe  are  steadily 
gaining  economic  health  and  democratic 
strength.  Hunger  has  been  driven  out. 
When  I  went  to  Europe  2  years  ago  for  ECA 
the  people  of  France,  for  example,  were  liv- 
ing on  a  bread  ration  of  only  two-thirds  of 
the  ration  given  them  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing the  occupation.  Today  bread  and  most 
foods  are  no  longer  rationed.  In  western 
Europe,  war-shattered  Industry  is  already 
producing  well  above  prewar  levels,  and  is 
continuing  to  rise.  Trade  is  expanding,  and 
most  Important  of  all.  the  fearful  specter 
of  Inflation  has  been  laid  at  rest.  In  1947, 
when  the  Communist  threat  to  seize  control 
was  most  menacing,  the  prospect  of  the 
Marshall  plan  revived  hope.  Today,  confi- 
dence has  returned.  That  is  why  in  country 
alter  country,  as  free  elections  have  beea 
held,  communism  has  been  rolled  b^ck. 

No  wonder  Communists  hate  free  elections, 
and  no  wonder  they  fight  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  front  line  of  the  battle  for  freedom  In 
western  Europe  has  been  the  labor  front. 
The  Communist  strategy — dictated  from 
Moscow — was  to  gain  control  of  the  labor 
movement  in  order  to  destroy  the  free  couji- 
trles  of  Europe.  With  the  failure  of  strikes 
called  for  Kremlin  political  objectives,  the 
free  labor  movement  has  been  strengthened. 
The  present  attempts  of  the  Communists  tj 
use  the  trade-unions  to  prevent  the  unload- 
ing of  American  military  assistance  IS  again 
proving  a  boomerang.  In  the  ranks  of  Euro- 
pean labor,  communism  has  suffered  decisive 
set-backs. 

I  wr.nt  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the 
American  trade-union  movement  in  helping 
the  workers  cf  Europe  in  their  battle.  I'he 
A.  F.  of  L.  fiiid  the  CIO  and  the  railroad 
unions  have  given  effective  support  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Europe. 

There  is  growing  vigor  in  Europe.  The 
same  spirit  that  created  the  resistance  move- 
ment during  German  occupation,  is  again 
alive.  In  traveling  through  Europe  as  I  have, 
and  in  meeting  the  men  who  are  leading  the 
battle,  I  have  become  confident  of  the  new 
hope  and  new  vitality  of  our  partners  In 
Europe.  There  Is  the  will  to  work,  the  will 
to  fight,  and  the  will  to  win. 

Their  decision  to  join  with  us  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  meant  setting  aside  forever 
reliance  on  appeasement  or  neutrality  to 
maintain  peace.  This  qourageous  decision 
stemmed  from  their  belief-Vas  we  believe — 
that  unity  among  the  free^  nations  la  the 
greatest  single  deterrent  to  aggression. 

But  we  must  remember  that  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  Europe  naturally  rests  on  faith  In 
the   firmness  and   consistency   of   American 
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policy.  It  Is  bewildering  to  our  friends 
abroad  when,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
reckless  and  irresponsible  charges  are  slung 
against  those  in  Important  positions  who  are 
carrying  out  cur  foreign  policy.  People 
abroad  do  not  understand,  as  we  do,  that 
these  maneuvers  are  for  personal  publicity 
and  partisan  politics.  This  political  perse- 
cution of  Individuals  might  be  ignored  If  it 
did  not  play  right  Into  the  hands  of'the  Com- 
munists. It  weakens  confidence  in  us 
abroad,  and  there  could  be  no  greater  handi- 
cap to  the  administration's  efforts  to  stamp 
out  subversive  elements. 

As  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson  has  said:  "It 
should  by  now  be  wholly  clear  that  indis- 
criminate accusations  are  doubly  offensive; 
they  damage  the  Innocent  and  they  help 
protect  the  guilty.  For  If  the  accuser  Is  so 
stupid  as  to  connect  a  man  like  Ambassador 
Jessup  with  commiwism,  are  not  all  such 
accusations  made  suspect?" 

Others  are  following  Mr.  Stimson's  leader- 
ship in  denouncing  these  malicious  tactics. 
Would  there  were  more  Instead,  there  are 
some  who,  though  unwilling  to  share  respon- 
sibility with  McCarthy  in  his  Indiscriminate 
tirade  of  unsubstantiated  charges,  are  hoping 
to  gather  some  political  windfall  out  of  them 
If  they  can. 

The  American  people  will  see  through  these 
un-American  political  maneuvers.  They 
know  that  no  administration  can  possibly  be 
friendly  to  Communists  which  has  proposed 
and  is  carrying  out  with  vigor  the  Truman 
doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  American  people  will 
repudiate  those  who  are  undermining  for 
selfish  purpose  the  confidence  of  other  free 
nations  in  our  country  at  this  critical  time. 

I  believe  that  if  our  foreign  policies  are 
consistently  and  vigorously  carried  forward 
and  expanded  in  cooperation  with  our  part- 
ners of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  will 
develop  an  Impregnable  position  of  strength 
In  western  Etirope  and  In  ether  parts  of  the 
free  world. 

With  life  secure  and  healthy  in  the  free 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  pressures  will 
begin  to  operate  behind  the  iron  curtain  to 
break  down  the  Kremlin  control.  When  and 
how  no  one  can  predict.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  disaffection  of  Tito  has 
resulted  from  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  It  will  be  a  Icng 
and  tough  struggle,  requiring  present-day 
sacrifices  by  us  and  our  partners — sacrifices 
which  are  in  fact  investments  In  the  cause 
of  peace  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Early  this  month  I  was  with  Secretary 
Johnson  and  General  Bradley  at  a  meeting 
In  The  Hague  of  the  defense  ministers  of 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I 
was  struck  by  the  determination  shown  by 
our  associates  sitting  around  that  table. 
These  men,  representing  their  governments, 
mean  business.  They  mean  to  do  their  share 
In  developing  with  us  an  integrated  defense 
force  for  mutual  security. 

The  United  States,  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  Is  helping  to  forge  an  as- 
sociation of  partners  whose  strength  will 
lie  in  Its  unity — whose  strength  Is  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Suviet  imperialism  is 
seeking  to  create  a  world  of  nations  subor- 
dinate to  Russia — a  world  of  satellites  forced 
to  do  her  bidding. 

Russia  Itself  Is  ruled  by  fear  and  is  out  to 
rule  the  world  by  fear. 

Within  Russia,  the  Kremlin  Is  afraid  of 
the  people  and  the  people  are  afraid  of  the 
Kremlin. 

I  remember  one  occasion  In  the  summer 
of  1945  when  General  Elsenhower  and  I  were 
Invited  to  stand  on  Lenin's  tomb  as  Stalin 
was  reviewing  a  great  youth  sports  parade 


in  the  Red  Square.  Standing  next  to  Stalin, 
I  looked  around,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see 
every  window  from  which  anyone  could  view 
the  scene  had  been  blocked  or  guarded.  In 
front  of  Lenin's  tomb  and  running  the  length 
of  the  square  before  the  Kremlin,  the  Red 
Boldicrs  stood  rifle  to  rifle  with  bayonets  in 
place  to  protect  the  Russian  rulers  from 
their  people. 

I  have  also  seen  how  fearful  the  Russian 
leaders  are  of  the  people  of  their  satellites. 
In  January  1946  I  was  In  Bucharest  with  the 
British  Ambassador  to  negotiate  with  Vish- 
insky  the  carrying  out  of  one  provision  of 
the  Yalta  agreement.  This  called  for  the 
participation  of  all  democratic  parties  in  the 
Rumanian  Government  preparatory  to 
holding  a  free  and  unfettered  election.  This 
was  one  of  the  innumerable  attempts  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  keep  their  promises  made  at 
Yalta.  One  day,  we  were  all  invited  to  lunch 
with  King  Michael  at  his  country  place.  My 
daughter  and  I  drove  out  In  a  small  car  with 
a  GI  as  driver  and  bearing  an  American  flag. 
Through  the  countryside,  there  was  friend- 
liness— cheers  for  our  flag.  On  the  way.  we 
passed  one  stalled  cavalcade  of  seven  huge 
motorcars  (they  were  evidently  repairing  a 
blow-out ) .  There  were  three  cars  in  the 
front  and  three  cars  in  the  rear  filled  with 
guards.  In  the  middle  car  sat  Mr.  Vishln- 
sky.  The  American  Military  Mission  to  Ru- 
mania numbered  only  100  officers  and  men; 
the  Russians  had  700.000  soldiers  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  was 
n^trustlng  to  the  friendliness  of  the  Ru- 
manian people. 

The  Kremlin  is  Intent  upon  using  fear  to 
disrupt  and  parah-ze.  and  ultimately  to 
dominate  the  world — they  use  fear  of  war, 
fear  of  terror. 

The  association  of  free  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  based  on  confidence  and 
mutual  trust — it  is  based  on  faith  In  democ- 
racy and  in  people,  faith  In  each  other.  That 
is  the, way  to  meet  Moscow's  attempt  to  rule 
by  fear. 

In  faith  there  Is  eternal  strength;  in  fear. 
Inevitable  weakness. 

It  Is  the  high  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  continue  to  preserve  that  faith  and 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  That  Is  a 
mission  the  Democratic  Party  has  set  for  It- 
self— and  will  fight  to  achieve. 

But  political  victories,  like  liberty,  have  to 
be  won  over  and  over  again.  That  Is  the 
essence  and  the  strength  of  democracy. 
There  are  political  victories  that  are  going  to 
have  to  be  won  this  fall.  Political  victories, 
like  liberty,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
We  have  to  fight  to  win  them.  There  Is  too 
much  at  stake  at  home  and  in  the  world  to 
lose  them  now. 

Five  years  ago  last  week,  in  a  little  white 
cottage  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  President 
Roosevelt  was  preparing  a  speech  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  Jefferson  Day  of  that  year.  He 
died  before  he  could  deliver  it;  but  his 
manuscript  has  come  down  to  us.  Tlie  last 
words  of  that  speech — in  a  sense  his  fare- 
well message  to  us — were  these:  "To  ycu  and 
to  all  Americans  who  dedicate  themselves 
with  us  in  making  an  abiding  peace,  I  say: 
the  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow 
will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 

To  Roosevelt,  to  Wilson,  to  Jackson,  to 
Jefferson,  to  all  our  great  leaders  of  the  past. 
we  can  say  tonight:  "There  are  no  doutns 
among  the  true  followers  of  the  Democratic 
Party — your  party,  our  party.  We  have  faith. 
we  have  a  strong  and  active  faith.  And  we 
will  move  forward — we  and  all  Americans  of 
good  will — to  a  realization  of  our  alms:  a 
secure  and  a  good  life  at  home:  peace,  te- 
curlty  and  international  good  faith  throucb* 
cut  the  free  nations  of  the  world." 
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Tax  RemioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

cr  srw  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT ATI\"ES 

Friday   April  21.  19S0 

Mr.  COUDERT  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarlc>.  I  include 
the  following  letlrr  by  Mr  Harold  Riesjel- 
man.  disUnRuL<hed  New  York  lawyer, 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Coci>xrrs  Pkqposal — It  Is  Said  To  B« 
AiMro     AT     Gkowlng     Cekt»auz.\tion     or 

POWE* 

To  ihe  EDrro«  or  thi  Nrw  Yo«k  Times 

The  attack  upon  Representative  Pkedfmc 
R.  Cct;»««T.  J«  .  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
April  10  calls  fc  r  comment. 

The  attack  centers  upon  Mr  CorDnrr  s 
dramatic  proposal  that  the  power  to  tax  tn- 
dlviduaJ  Incomes  be  withdrawn  bv  constitu- 
tional amendment  from  the  Federal  Oojt- 
emment  except  lor  debt  services  a.-.d  nation*^ 
emenrencies  ( which  presently  Include  na-^ 
tional  defense  I  and  that  this  power  be  re- 
served, with  the  exceptions  above  noted,  to 
the  several  Sti-tes  The  dramatic  aspect  of 
the  pnposal  is  not  that  welt  are  and  social 
cervices  sh.iuld  be  dl.<coniinued  ( which  Is  not 
proposed)  or  that  Income  t.'utes  would  neces- 
sarily  be  reduced:  It  Is  that  the  admlntstrH- 
lion  of  welfare  and  social  services  would  be 
transferred  ai.d  restsred  to  the  sovereign 
Slates,  and  the  resc-urcea  of  the  State,  in- 
cludiug  taxAb.e  Incomes  of  their  residents, 
would  be  made  available  to  the  States  for 
thoee  and  other  proper  purposes. 

This  proposal  Is  aimed  at  the  great  and 
growing  centralization  of  p<wer  in  the  Fed- 
eral Ouvcrmuent  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling at  that  remote  level  expenditures 
not  of  necessity  nailonal  In  character. 

This  purpoae  wi>uld  be  implemented,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  CouDEXT.  by  charging  the 
States  with  functions  relating  to  the  do- 
mestic well-t)eUig  of  their  people  and  im- 
posing upon  the  States  responsibility  fur 
financing  the  administration  of  those  func- 
tions under  the  observation  and  control  of 
those  who  are  Immediately  affected  and  who 
pay  in  taxes  their  cost. 

Mr  CoirnxsT  s  estimate  of  savings  from 
ellminaUon  of  existing  duplications  and  dis- 
pensable Federal  bureaucratic  overhead  and 
activities  Indicates  the  fiscal  feaslbUlty  of 
this  proposal.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  bear  In  mind  that  the  period  of  authorized 
foreign  aid  at  present  levels  will  expire  sub- 
atantlally  before  it  Is  physically  possible  to 
complete  the  process  of  required  Federal 
constitutional  amendment:  and  If  a  national 
emergency  subsequent  to  the  amendment  re- 
quires a  continuance  of  foreign  aid,  such  aid 
could  still  be  f*.nanced  as  far  as  necesary 
by  Federal  ta.TaUon  of  Individual  Incomes. 
The  qut-stlca  of  whether  or  not  such  a  na- 
tional emergency  exisu  could  be  determined 
Jointly   by  the  President   and   the  Congress. 

Mr.  Couonr's  proposal,  whether  accept- 
able or  not.  has  the  merit  of  going  to  the 
Tery  root  of  a  trend  toward  centraltsatlou 
of  government  which  many  Informed  cttl- 
«ens  and  students  of  government  regard  as 
endangeruig  our  iradiilonal  poiltic&l  and 
economic   system. 

Mr.  CouoiSTs  subsequent  resolution  for 
the  appoiiilmeni  of  a  nonpariisan  cmmls- 
aion  to  study  ri-vi.Mon  of  the  Federal  t»x 
structure  was  desii<ned  to  permit  a  careful 
and  (objective  appraisal  of  the  steps  by  whicJi 
his  principal  objective  could  be  accompU&hed 


in  an  orderly  and  prudent  manner,  consistent 
with  our  International  obligations  and  those 
internal  affairs  which  must  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government  if  they  are  to  be 
handled  at  all. 

I  believe  th*  Issue  defined  by  Mr.  Cocdkbt 
Is  of  such  grave  Importance  that  it  should 
be  studied  and  debated  on  Its  merits  and 
not  presented,  as  It  w.\s.  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  propaganda  serving  to  obscure  or 
mislead  the  citizen  as  to  activities  of  hla 
Government. 

Raxolo  Rixcslman. 

New  YoaK,  Afil  14,  I9S0. 


Peace  in  tbe  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    .NEW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPREc^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  4.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  joint  statement  by 
president  William  Green,  of  the  Ameri- 
can F»^deration  of  Labor,  and  president 
Philip  Murray,  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  issued  by  them  on 
February  10,  1950.  after  conferring;  with 
our  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  since  that  conference 
the  reports  indicate  that  the  situation 
is  getung  worse  rather  than  better.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  vii^orous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  will  soon 
bring  th;<;  armament  race  to  an  end. 

The  statement  follows: 
Px.\cx  IN  THE  Middle  Ea.st— A  Joint  Statement 

BY    THt    PEt&IDENTb    OF    THK    CIO    AND    A.    F. 
o»   L. 

In  the  name  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  organized  tabor  in  America,  we  have  today 
expreased  to  the  President  our  firm  support 
of  the  new  democratic  State  of  Israel,  and 
our  anxiety  over  the  threats  to  this  state 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  through 
the  heavy  and  nefdles.s  armaments  race  now 
being  undertalten  by  the  governments  of 
Etcypt  and  other  Arabic  countries  In  the 
middle  eastern  areas. 

Prom  authoritative  newspaper  reports  and 
other  trustworthy  sources  of  Information,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  objective  of  this  drive 
toward  militarism  Is  a  second  war  against 
the  -State  of  Israel 

We  regard  this  development  as  a  threat  not 
only  to  the  new  democratic  republic  of  Israel 
but  al.so  to  the  hop)es  of  the  American  f>eople 
fo.-  stability  and  peaceful  progress  wherever 
possible  In  the  world 

Labor  In  America-  both  CIO  and  A  P.  of 
L.— has  long  supported  the  reestablishment 
of  JewUh  sovereignty  In  Palestine.  We  took 
great  pride  In  the  prompt  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  giving  recognition  and  support 
to  the  new  State  of  Israel,  which  Is  the  frul- 
Uon  of  centuries  of  Jewish  aspirations  and 
hoj>es  We  uave  foUowtd  with  close  Inter- 
est and  approval  the  efforts  of  the  demo- 
cratlc  Government  of  Israel  to  achieve  peace 
and  progress  for  its  clUzens. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  the  Republic 
of  I.irael  as  a  ba.Nti  ni  i.f  our  hopes  for 
strengthening  the  dem-jcratlc  processes  in 
tlie  Middle  East.  We  liave  malntaiiied  closa 
and  friendly  relations  with  Hlstadrut,  the 
splendid  labor  federation  of  Israel,  which  Is 
accomplUhiiig  so  much   for   whe   well-being 


of  its  meml>er8  and  for  the  new  state  as  a 
whole. 

W^e  had  hoped  that  Rft«r  the  cciiclusion 
of  Israel's  rightful  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence. It  would  be  allowed  to  develop 
its  human  and  natural  resources  in  peace 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  Its  neightx^rs. 

The  growing  menace  of  renewed  armed 
Intervention  by  reactionary  and  unrepre- 
sentative neighboring  governments — as  re- 
ported In  considerable  detail  in  tlie  press — 
has  caused  growing    ilarm. 

This  renewed  military  threat  is  belr.g 
aimed  at  a  state  which  is  working  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  in  the  Middle  East  to 
bring  Its  people  higher  standards  ot  living, 
literacy,  housing,  and  health.  It  has  made 
tremendous  strides  In  its  first  18  months  of 
e.xperience.  and  great  progress  can  be  ex- 
pected if  peace  Ui  maintained  throughout  the 
entire  region. 

The  effective  advancement  of  living  and 
cultural  standards  in  Israel  will  inevitably 
bring  improvements  In  the  lives  of  millions 
of  other  persons  in  the  Middle  East — the 
great  majority  of  whom  live  in  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  disease.  Indeed.  Israel  is 
ideally  equipped  to  be  a  pivotal  factor  In 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Middle  Eist 
when  President  Truman's  point  -1  program, 
which  we  heartily  endorse,  is  enacted  into  law 
and  placed  In  operation. 

Newspaper  reports  and  other  creditable 
evidence  indicate  that  Egypt,  Transjcrdan, 
Iraq,  and  the  other  Arabic  countries  un- 
friendly to  Israel  are  receiving  large  supplies 
of  armaments  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  We  appealed  to  the  President  to 
make  appropriate  representations  on  behalf 
of  our  Government  to  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
continue supplying  these  Arabic  countries 
with  instruments  of  aggressive  warfare  obvi- 
ously designed  for  use  apain.-st  Israel. 

We  likewise  appealed  to  President  Truman, 
since  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Arabic  countries 
still  continues,  to  permit  the  s.Je  of  arms 
to  the  Israeli  Government  In  order  to  meet 
the  dally  increasing  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Israel  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  means  of  defense  while  the  arms 
machinery  of  its  neighbors  Is  constantly  in- 
crea.sed.  for  obviously  aggressive  ptu-poses. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  voiced  to  the 
President  our  hope  for  continued  American 
support  to  help  achieve  a  Just  and  perma- 
nent peace  settlement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  Esypt, 
Transjordan,  and  the  other  Arabic  countries. 
We  have  expressed  our  strong  belief  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue Its  reasonable  and  enlightened  atti- 
tude concerning  the  position  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  end  that  the  Impracticable  UN  deci- 
sion relating  to  Jerusalem  shall  be  recon- 
sidered. 

We  have  likewise  appealed  to  the  President 
for  additional  financial  support  for  Israel. 
That  small  and  new  stale  has  admitted— 
during  the  18  months  of  Its  existence— 
365,000  Jewish  Immigrants.  They  have  been 
liberated  from  displaced -persons  camps  In 
Germany,  the  ghettos  of  Arabic  countries 
and  the  Increasing  discrimination  of  Soviet 
satellite  nations.  The  tlOO.OOO.OOO  lean  of 
the  Export -Import  Bank  which  the  President 
■o  generously  supported  is  now  virtually  ex- 
hausted. The  assistance  extended  by  Amer- 
ican Jewry  cannot  entirely  meet  the  Imme- 
diate and  overwhelming  need. 

We  are  ho{>eful  that  our  Government  wtU 
again  support  a  new  k^n  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  state  of  Israel  to 
cope  with  these  manifold  problems. 

American  Influence  and  actions  can  help 
preserve  peace  and  democracv  in  the  Mlddie 
East  and  bring  stability,  pri^gress  and  en- 
lightenment to  tliat  part  of  the  world. 


As  unionists  and  as  believers  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  and  in  democratic  op- 
portunity, we  trust  that  our  Government 
wUl  stand  against  further  aggression  directed 
at  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  courageous 
enlightened  people  who.  like  we,  are  seeking 
to  achieve  a  decent  economy  and  a  full  uti- 
lization of  the  resources  of  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 


Address  by  T.  Russ  Hill  Before  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  19  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  T.  Russ  Hill.  Dstroit. 
Mich.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Continental  Congress.  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  April  17,  1950. 
There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
*  as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  gala  ojjening  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Continental  Congress,  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  organization  is  remarkable  in  char- 
acter, accomplishments,  and  steadfastness  to 
the  principles  of  the  era  from  which  your 
name  is  derived.  Since  the  gulf  between 
man  and  his  past  is  widening  with  each  gen- 
eration, the  dedication  of  your  current  activ- 
ities to  history,  patriotism,  and  teaching  Is 
increasingly  Important  to  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  a  rather  alarm- 
ing responsibility,  being  one  of  the  leading 
organizations  of  the  controlling  group  In  the 
Nation,  its  women.  The  v/omeu  of  America 
are  the  bulwarks  of  our  democracy,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  realists  instead  of  senti- 
mentalists as  far  as  men  in  public  lile  are 
concerned. 

Since  women  have  the  biggest  stake  in  our 
Nation's  economy  and  security,  their  respon- 
sibility is,  therefore,  alarming.  So  much  so, 
that  they  cannot  be  content  to  sit  in  lecture 
halls  and  then  merely  wonder  what  they  can 
do.  Women  are  the  strongest  influence  with 
which  to  resist  the  tide  of  destructive  or 
misnamed  constructive  forces  rising  within 
the  Union  and  attempting  to  submerge  the 
free  capitalistic  system  which  is  the  Nations 
strength  and  the  guaranty  of  the  people's 
freedom. 

In  this  age  of  lunacy,  greed,  shallowness, 
fear,  and  decaying  moral  fiber,  as  in  all  pe- 
riods of  stress,  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
bulwarks  determines  Its  chances  of  riding  out 
the  storm  and  fixes  the  Job  to  be  done  by  its 
citizens  aboard  the  ship.  Furthermore,  the 
realization  that  this  stressful  period  is  not 
unusual  and  that  It  had  to  be.  Increases  the 
confidence  required  to  do  the  Job. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  people  are 
very  impatient  when  solutions  are  difficult. 
We  become  Irritated,  discouraged,  and 
alarmed  when  we  cannot  wipe  the  slate  clean 
*  th  one  swipe.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
we  were  laughing  at  Mussolini,  the  clown:  at 
Hitler,  a  little  man  with  a  funny  mtistache; 


and  Joking  about  how  long  the  Russian  5-year 
plan  would  last.  The  smiles  disappeared 
in  a  storm  of  anguish  and  the  world  paid 
a  terrible  price  to  ride  It  out.  Still  there  is 
no  peace  within  or  without.  Instead,  the 
people  are  disturljed  and  fearful.  America, 
the  oldest  pure  democracy  left,  is  agitated 
because  of  that  fact.  The  impact  of  this  era 
of  upheaval  has  us  nervous  t>ecause  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  solving  things  quickly  and 
then  having  done  with  them. 

Faster  motorcars,  faster  trains,  faster 
planes,  faster  ships,  faster  production,  faster 
education,  faster  salvatlci,  and  even  faster 
destruction  of  millions  of  people  have  not 
solved  the  problems  of  peace  and  security. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  bred  frustration. 
We  are  regretfully  realizing  that  we  cannot 
snap  our  fingers  and  find  a  cure  for  cancer, 
heart  disease,  nor  the  social  and  economic 
unrest  of  the  day,  so  we  indulge  in  fits  of 
fancy  and  fallacy.  The  answer  Is  deeper  and 
slower,  but  the  answer  can  be  found  through 
the  dogged  efforts  of  you  and  millions  like 
you  In  this  Nation  whose  concepts  are  solidly 
American.  Given  the  true  facts,  our  people 
vrtll  find  a  true  solution.  Otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  strength  In  a  democracy. 

The  Issue  in  America  is  really  t)etween  free 
capitalism  and  authoritarianism  whether 
called  socialism,  fascism,  or  communism.  All 
other  names  for  either  side  are  window  dress- 
ing. It  isn't  liberty,  freedom,  free  enterprise, 
or  our  way  of  life  against  authoritarianism. 
It  is  free  capitalism  which  guarantees  all  of 
these  and  more.  In  fact,  free  capitalism  is 
the  only  form  of  economic  existence  that  h&a 
ever  worked  in  any  land  and  today  democra- 
cies control  two- thirds  of  the  worlds  trade 
and  most  of  its  resources;  yet  disciples  of  col- 
lectivism, ofttimes  refugees  of  failure  in 
other  lands,  tinker  with  the  workings  of 
democracy. 

Likewise,  the  opponent  of  free  capitalism 
Is  not  progressivism,  social  Justice,  equality 
for  all.  social  security,  a  share  of  the  wealth, 
or  any  other  attractive  phrases  that  are  as 
old  as  history.  The  opponent  Is  authori- 
tarianism as  exemplified  by  socialism,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  Calling  It  by  any 
other  name  does  not  change  its  objectives. 
I  am  a  believer,  therefore.  In  free  capital- 
ism and  the  fact  that  the  supporters  of 
Marx  sneer  when  they  use  the  word  In- 
creases my  enthusiasm  for  free  capitalism. 
I  left  a  rural  section  of  Kentucky  at  the 
age  of  13  to  get  an  education.  As  soon  as 
college  was  behind  me,  I  had  to  make  some 
money.  I  was  in  debt  for  my  schooling,  so 
I  t>ecame  a  capitalist  as  every  wa?e  earner 
on  a  business  payroll  is  today.  Later  on, 
some  other  people  who  had  the  same  idea. 
Joined  me  in  establishing  a  business.  We 
made  money,  built  other  businesses,  dis- 
tributed merchandise  that  rendered  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  donated  money  to  many 
causes,  employed  people  and  paid  good  wages 
and  dividends,  paid  substantial  taxes,  and 
served  the  communities  in  which  we  lived. 
I  hope  that  every  boy  In  America  will  con- 
tinue to  have  that  kind  of  an  opportunity, 
n  that  is  to  be,  those  who  believe  in  it 
must  stand  up  for  free  capitalism.  Free 
capitalism  Is  no  saint  in  white  robes  but 
it  is  by  far  the  best  child  In  the  economic 
family.  JThe  blessings  which  God  has 
showered\upon  It  attest  that  fact. 

Since  free  capitalism's  means  and  meth- 
ods built  this  Nation,  put  up  and  endowed 
Its  colleges,  libraries  and  hospitals,  erected 
and  preserved  Its  historical  shrines,  saved 
the  world  twice  and  is  still  carrying  a  major 
portion  of  that  world,  any  American  can 
openly  endorse  It  with  pride.  It  Is  worthy 
of  your  vigorous  championing  and  the  peo- 
ple need  to  Ije  reminded  of  the  same. 

Furthermore,  all  Americans  are  capitalists 
except  probably  three  clnsslflcations :  the  re- 


ligious sect  dedicated  to  poverty,  th^  loafer 
and  the  criminal  parasite,  and  the  dema- 
gogic politician  who  creates  nothing  and 
lives  off  the  money  earned  by  taxpaylng  cap- 
italists. So,  you  see,  we  have  tremendous 
strength  on  the  side  of  this  Peck's  bad  boy. 
Uniting  it  is  the  Job  to  be  done.  The  people 
need  to  be  reminded  of  both  these  facts. 

I  believe  that  can  l>est  be  done  by  clari- 
fying the  issues.  Those  who  believe  in  stat- 
Ism,  in  part  or  in  whole,  which  I  believe 
Is  socialism  and  a  forerunner  of  commu- 
nism, are  probably  as  honest,  tealous.  and 
unselfish  in  their  beliefs  as  those  who  cham- 
pion free  enterprise.  Let  the  issue  then  be 
Joined  squarely  and  settled  in  the  demo- 
cratic way.  This  can  be  d^ne  by  the  peo- 
ple working  for  what  they  believe,  voting 
for  it  (all  of  them,  not  50  to  60  percent  as 
In  recent  elections)  and  striving  to  put  the 
future  ahead  of  themselves  or  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  The  immediate  problem  is 
not  to  stop  Communists.  I  do  not  believe 
that  communism  can  take  over  this  country 
from  within  or  without.  The  task  of  those 
who  believe  in  free  capitalism  la  to  check 
the  infiltration  of  socialistic  trends  and 
Ideas  Into  our  presumably  respectable  In- 
stitutions which  are  a  major  portion  of 
the  Nation's  bulwarks.  If  that  is  done,  I 
am  sure  that  communism  has  no  chance 
in  this  Nation. 

Some  educators  tell  us  that  mass  educa- 
tion is  the  crime  of  the  century  against 
American  youth.  It  Is  certainly  obvious 
that  cultural  teaching,  the  foundation  of 
the  western  world,  has  declined  under  mass 
education  and  that  the  intensification  of 
specialized  courses  thereunder  is  teaching 
the  student  to  battle,  to  acquire,  but  not  to 
live.  This  educational  process  has  been 
popularized.  That  destroys  the  basic  vir- 
tues of  cultural  and  patriotic  citizenship. 
It  creates  fertile  ground  for  socialization 
of  the  educational  process  under  the  guise 
of  providing  easy,  elective  educational  op- 
portunities for  ail.  Such  opportunities  and 
such  educational  processes  would  not  l)uild 
citizens  of  democracies.  To  subscribe  to 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  overlook  the  his- 
torical fact  that  few  If  any  students  who 
have  really  sought  an  education  In  this 
country  lalled  to  get  It  because  they  were 
poor.  Those  who  did  not  want  it,  though 
having  ample  funds,  did  not  profit  by  the 
process  of  going  through  the  motions  of 
receiving  It,  and  contributed  little  to  the 
common  good  thereafter.  Nationalization  of 
education  will  not  change  that  pattern.  It 
will  increase  the  waste  and  magnify  means 
Instead  of  minds.  A  sound,  free  educational 
process  is  essential  to  tiie  continuance  of 
free  capitalism.  Therefore,  it  is  fertile 
ground  tor  the  cultivation  of  their  ideas 
by  those  who  oppose  It.  Miss  Bcntley,  con- 
fessed former  Communist  spy,  blames  her 
being  taken  in  by  communism  upon  her 
failiire  to  study  American  history,  political 
science  and  civics,  despite  an  otherwise  ex- 
pensive education. 

The  old  line  political  parties,  long  bul- 
warks of  the  Nation,  have  also  been  softened 
up,  both  of  them,  by  the  blows  of  collec- 
tivism power  groups.  We  have  for  some 
time  witnessed  both  parties  seeking  votes 
through  promising  campaigns  of  unusual 
magnitude.  There  is  no  better  example  of 
the  results  of  this  course,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  under 
the  impact  of  the  pressure  groups  controlling 
large  blocks  of  votes.  The  farm  subsidies 
are  probably  the  best  known  example  of 
such  because  they  can  be  seen,  but  the 
bait  in  other  directions  has  been  propor- 
tionately heavy. 

In  a  limestone  cave  near  Atchison.  Kans., 
the  Government  has  stored  112,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  eggs  and  33,000,000  pounds 
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of  dried  prunes  and  nUlnt.  Thai  Is  enoiigh 
to  provide  breiLcTAst  for  150.000.000  Anxsrl- 
cans.  Tn*  capiUIiam.  mainly  Uie  women  of 
tnt  capitalism,  paid  for  tlMW  tvlce.  First 
vlth  tax  moDCT  to  do  the  buying  aod  Ktor.ii^. 
SecoDd.  In  the  higher  pric««  that  the  ttirn* 
commodities  cos:  wiien  they  ptirchased  them. 

Baewbert  tbitn  ars  M4.000.000  pounds  of 
IliMMd  aU^«iKNistk  to  oiake  all  of  the  ptOnt 
that  U  uaed  In  Amer.ca  In  1  year.  1S3.000  000 
bushels  of  wheat;  15.000.000  tushels  of  Cix- 
seed.  894W0.000  pounds  of  wool  and  litill 
ether  mountains  of  cotton,  butter,  flax.  p>ea- 
nuta,  soybeans,  potato  starch,  dried  osillt. 
barley,  dry  edible  beans  and  peas.  com.  rice. 
rye.  hay  and  pasture  seeds,  rosin,  and  tobaixo. 
DOC  to  mecuon  potatoes.  Three  bUUon  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  these  mctmtalns  of 
wibrtdtst.  The  statistics  are  dry  but  the 
results  are  drier  CCC.  of  course,  hoped  to 
make  a  pro2:  cut  of  the  Investment,  but  lost 
•Z&4.00e.000  in  the  12  months  ended  June 
SO.  1»«.  and  is  currenUy  asking  icr  »2  000,- 
OOOJWO  to  keep  ^otng.  Economists  really 
have  a  bear  bj  the  ui!  when  they  attempt 
to  cxtsad  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  to 
sll  InoocDes  down  to  the  necessity  point  It 
Is  not  too  difficult  to  tax  profits  and  Incomes 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  di^erent  animal 
vlkm  It  Is  extended  to  farm  products,  edu- 
cation, and  medicine,  to  mention  a  few. 

Ooaely  allied  with  this  aid  to  the  farmer 
and  the  bid  for  his  vote  is  the  quest  for  the 
labor  vote  upon  much  the  same  basis.  Here 
again  the  desire  for  size  has  weakened  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Nation  and  made  possifcle  the 
infiltration  of  socialistic  Ideas  and  programs. 
Many  Indxatrics  bxisy  with  mass  production 
neglected  thetr  masses.  The  leaders  of 
tht^se  masses,  now  busy  with  extending  their 
powers,  are  likewise  neglecting  their  people. 
Some  are  ac:u.\r.y,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, leading  them  Into  the  corrals  of 
regimentation  Human  relations  are  in  the 
arena  with  the  labor  law  a  political  football. 
Collective  bargaining  has  in  many  cases  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  violence  wl:h 
Tlciousness  Indulged  In  on  both  sides  of  the 
table  Obviously,  the  country  cannot  con- 
tlmie  strong  under  such  pressures,  esoeclally 
when  the  adv  ^cates  of  either  side  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Government. 

lien  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  brick  and 
mortar  or  for  their  selfish  organixati' ns  are 
a  sorry  sight  In  a  nation  whose  sons  have 
been  dying  for  the  flag  and  whose  shrines 
and  the  records  of  their  deeds  this  o.-gan:za- 
tlon  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  In  this 
sltustlon.  ».  e  see  .men  exchanging  their  lib- 
erties, their  Initiative,  their  heritage  as  free- 
men for  theories — most  of  which  are  im- 
ported from  countries  new  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  for  support  This  was 
manifested  re^ently^n  Detroit  when  the  press 
reported  aivofi«aj/of  a  great  union  as  telling 
a  mass  mettlng  of  one  of  Its  striking  mem- 
bers "We  ire  only  asking  for  a  little  of  what 
we  product  One  of  these  days,  when  we 
are  organized  politically,  we  are  going  to  ask 
for  everything  we  produce  ' 

Under  slogans  s'jch  as  free  speech,  social 
Justice,  equality  of  all  men.  a  fair  return  to 
all  wc«-kers  for  their  efforts,  no  discrimms- 
tion  of  any  xjrt.  etc.  socialistic  measures 
gain  ground  and  fasten  thenxselves  upon  the 
people  The  gradual  encrcjachnient  of  Ctov- 
ernraent  controls  keeps  step  with  taxing  poli- 
cies which  are  sapping  the  N<ttion  s  fiscal 
strength.  The  resistance  strength  of  the 
strong  Is  beinx  steadily  broken  down  through 
promises  to  the  weak.  Eventually,  all  will  be 
weak,  even  the  indlrldual  and  industrial 
giants  whose  eorni.iics  a.e  making  the  hirsd- 
lines  now.  The  large  earnings  of  such  In- 
dustries as  the  automotive  are  taken  as  cri« 
tertons  tor  ill  biuineases  and  loud  denuncl* 
atlrns  are  voiced  The  1\H9  {>ri;fli  tnrnd. 
however,  was  down  In  most  luUusiiies  £.s  the 


drop  in  the  tax  yield  to  the  Government  will 
confirm.  Measuring  the  take  from  these  by 
the  automotive  jrardstlck  will  mean  the  death 
warrant  for  many 

You  know,  of  course,  that  Britain's  social- 
istic government,  which  the  United  States 
has  largely  underwritten,  has  not  taken  over 
all  business — Just  credit,  communications, 
civil  aviatlor,  transport,  coal  mines,  elec- 
tricity, gas.  and  medical  services.  That  Is 
enough  to  control  any  other  business.  The 
balance  of  "private"  industry  there  now  has 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to  make  enough 
money  to  pay  the  operating  losses  sustained 
by  the  Industries  under  Government  con- 
trol We  are  so  well  along  the  road  of  taxing 
individuals  and  corporations  for  funds  with 
which  to  underwrite  government  projects 
that  the  inclusion  of  entire  businesses  In 
such  projects  would  not  be  too  difficult.  A 
little  mere  time  and  a  few  more  votes  and 
the  job  could  be  done  and  coal  might  be  the 
starter. 

Communism  Is  the  second  stage  of  the 
struggle,  not  the  first.  The  baule  today 
must,  therefore,  be  joined  on  the  battle- 
grounds and  not  at  teas,  clubs,  bridge  and 
canasta  sessions,  or  in  summer  colonies.  The 
chief  battlegrounds  now,  I  believe,  are  the 
schools  and  colleges,  the  unions,  the 
churches,  and  the  polls  on  every  election 
day.  Before  asking  what  you  can  do.  check 
your  interest  and  activity  in  the  PT.\,  in 
college  and  university  management  and  cur- 
ricula, in  labor  relations,  in  church  affairs, 
and  In  ward  politics.  Free  capitalism  must 
survive  there  If  It  Is  to  survive.  IXmald 
Rlchberg  said  recently:  "Higher  taxe:i  mean 
less  money  for  Individual  spending,  and  more 
political  controls  mean  less  individual  lib- 
erty."    I  believe  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  war  comes  and  it  will  come  when  Rus- 
sia feels  that  she  has  enough  with  which 
to  win  I  and  this  Nation  should  never  let 
her  get  that  far  ahead  i ,  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  Industrj-  in  the  last  world  war 
will  be  but  a  token  compared  with  the  re- 
quirements upon  Industry  In  the  next  one. 
For  the  sake  of  our  salvation,  I  trust  that 
free  capitalism  is  still  the  economic  system 
in  this  Nation  when  the  shooting  starts.  It 
will  be  if  the  people  who  really  believe  in 
free  capitalism  push  the  spoons  filled  with 
the  opiate  of  government  hand-outs  away 
from  their  lips  and  stand  up.  It  will  be  if 
the  same  people  openly  and  cleanly  meet 
such  charges  as  "capitalists,  special  Inter- 
ests. Wall  Street,  privileged  class,  reaction- 
aries, and  financial  tycoons,'  all  devised  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  the  free  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  support 
of  measures  aimed  at  crippling  It  into  Im- 
potence BO  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  may 
take  over.  It  will  be  if  the  same  people 
show  by  the  record  where  greed  for  power 
and  greed  for  gain  Is  truly  to  be  found.  Re- 
gardless of  sectionalism,  material  worth  of 
party  affiliations,  such  people  must  come 
from  the  North,  the  South,  the  E.ist,  and 
the  West,  united  In  one  purpose,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  through  retention  ot 
Its  strength,  free  capitalism.  If  such  are 
afraid  of  that  term  or  of  the  mud  that  has 
been  throwu  upon  It.  then  they  will  have 
no  passion  for  the  crusade  The  flood  of 
government,  sincerely  believed  In  by  Its  ad- 
vocates and  slowly  rising  across  the  land, 
will  engulf  all,  not  merely  the  so-called 
vested  Interests. 

The  best  people  have  been  telling  us  for 
5,000  years  that  there  Is  sumethlng  eternal 
in  every  human  being.  I  believe  that  ap- 
plies also  to  a  nation  where  God  Is  respected. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Valley  Forge 
shrine,  the  munuments  of  Geltysburi;,  and 
the  while  cruss^s  in  America  and  fureiiai 
•oil  will  sUr  the  people  to  make  elerual  the 


fruits  of  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  per- 
foimed  the  deeds  which  these  nionumenta 
and  markings  symbcli7e.  May  Almighty  God 
lead  us  In  the  fullest  parttclpat:on  in  the 
issues  relevant  to  the  preservation  of  such  a 
heritage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowv 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  degislativi  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29) ,  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
radio  statement  delivered  by  'he  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lehman] 
on  April  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  :he  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  can  think  of  no  undertaking;  which  Is 
more  badly  needed  todny  than  a  study  and 
reexamination  of  the  entire  situitlon  as  it 
has  developed  In  Germany. 

Five  times — I  repeat  five  times — within  the 
last  century  Germany  has  been  the  starting 
point  of  aggressive  wars.  The  l-ist  two  of 
these  wars  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
western  civilization.  And  all  during  the 
centuries  before  Germany  was  the  scene 
and  theater  of  almost  endless  wars  which 
raged  across  the  face  of  Europe,  involving 
one  country  and  then  another  i:i  devasta- 
tion and  destruction. 

Today  the  chief  threat  In  the  world  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Soviet  expatislon  and  ag- 
gression This  should  not  blind  u.s.  however, 
to  the  Importance  of  looking  closely  at  the 
situation  In  Germany  to  see  what  s  happen- 
ing there.  What  Is  going  on  In  this  heart  of 
central  Europe  What  has  happened  to  our 
original  war  and  peace  aims  for  tie  German 
people'  What  has  happened  to  our  dreams 
of  democratizing  this  unhappy  land'  What 
are  the  German  people  doing  and  thniking 
while  the  cold  war  rages  around  them? 

We  are  all  pleased  th.it  Germiiny  is  re- 
covering from  the  economic  wounds  of  the 
recent  conflict.  But  If  there  Is  belrg  re- 
created the  same  Germany  that  confronted 
the  world  10  years  ago.  we  are  making 
another  date  with  a  terrible  destiny  for 
Europe  and  the  world. 

But  I  am  not  ready  to  pass  my  own  Jxidg- 
ment  on  this  situation.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  facts.  The  American  people  should 
know  the  facts.  A  bipartisan  commission 
surh  as  we  have  proposed  In  the  resolution 
submitted  to  the  Senate  last  week  will 
throw  a  searchlight  of  Inquiry  upon  an  area 
which  Is  only  vaguely  illuminated  in  the 
public  mind  today. 

If  we  forget  the  German  people  in  our 
concentration  on  the  battle  for  Germany, 
we  may  win  the  battle  but  lose  the  war — 
both  the  war  that  we  fought  and  the  war 
we  may  yet— God  forbid— be  called  upon  to 
fight. 

History  has  an  uncanny  way  of  repeating 
Itself  The  resolution  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
author is  Intended  only  to  Inquire  whether 
the  western  German  republic  Is  a  really  new 
Of -many  or  Just  the  same  Germany  wiih  a 
Uiw  lucade. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  State  committee  of  New 
\  ork.  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  gave 
a  very  powerful  and  informative  address 
on  a  number  of  subjects,  political  and 
interaational.  Ambassador  Harriman's 
analysis  of  the  current  world  situation, 
as  well  as  his  analysis  of  the  current 
political  situation  are  well  worth  reading. 
I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  insert  this  speech  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

We  are  drawn  together  tonight  by  a  great 
cause — the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  a  great 
cause,  for  in  a  realistic  sense.  It  has  come 
to  be  In  our  day  almost  synonymous  with 
the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  Democratic  Party.  I  feel  deeply,  is  the 
party  of  democracy,  because  it  is  the  party 
of  progress,  of  human  freedom,  and  human 
security.  It  not  only  has  the  faith  that 
these  high  objectives  can  be  achieved:  It 
also  has  the  courage  to  take  bold,  decisive 
action  to  see  that  they  are  achieved.  The 
Democratic  Party  not  only  believes  that  man 
Is  entitled  to  have  dignity  and  freedom;  it 
believes  that  these  words  do  not  have  full 
meaning  unless  he  can  eat  regular,  too. 
And  our  party  is  ready  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  fight  off  those  two  great 
fears  which  beset  our  generation:  the  fear 
of  want,  and  the  fear  of  war. 
1  I  have  seen  our  party  operate  at  close  hand 
In  Washington  and  abroad  for  nearly  20 
years.  In  1933,  I  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  went  to  work  to  clean  up  the  wreckage 
left  us  by  Republican  policy.  The  Republi- 
can Party,  responsible  for  the  disaster  of 
1929,  had  remained  down  In  a  cyclone  cellar 
Xor  3  years,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  die  down. 
»  When  the  Democratic  Party  took  over.  It 
Immediately  started  a  program  of  action  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  man  who  believed  in 
action — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
►  Ten  years  ago,  when  Nazi  aggression  was 
threatening  to  engulf  the  world,  I  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  again  responded  to  Roose- 
velt's leadership  in  facing  the  new  perU  from 
abryad. 

I  Since  then,  1  have  been  in  a  position  to 
see.  In  a  number  of  different  posts  at  home 
and  abroad,  how  effectively  the  Democratic 
administration  has  dealt  with  threats  to  our 
national  life. 

\  To  me.  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  confidence.  It  has  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  a  free  people.  It  is  not  afraid 
to  meet  squarely  any  problem  no  matter 
how  great.  It  does  not  sit  by  complacently 
halting  for  a  problem  to  solve  itself.  It  takes 
affirmative  action  before  the  problem  over- 
whelms us.  In  Democratic  leadership  there 
Is  confidence,  but  not  complacency.  There 
Is  alertness  to  danger,  but  not  fear. 
>■  For  these  reasons,  I  believe,  the  American 
people  have  rejected  the  timid  and  vacillat- 
ing leadership  of  the  Republican  Party.  Too 
many  of  its  leaders  are  terrified  cf  progress. 
It  Is  forever   looking  fondly   backward  for 


safety.  It  squints  timidly  at  Oe  future, 
hoping  that  nothing  new  will  ever  have  to 
be  done.  We  are  told  that  the^lephant 
never  forgets.  I  wonder  why.  Perhaps  It  i* 
because  the  elephant  dreams  only  of  the  past. 
This  kind  of  straddling  and  vacillating 
Republican  leadership  Is  present  in  our 
State — In  the  person  of  Its  Governor.  At 
one  time  Dewey  claims  to  believe  In  the  so- 
cial objectives  of  the  New  Deal.  At  another 
time  he  condemns  them  as  socialistic.  At 
one  time  he  ridicules  the  defense  levels  of 
airplane  production  set  by  Rt>osevelt;  later 
he  seeks  to  blame  the  Democrats  for  inade- 
quate war  preparedness.  Originally  he  was 
partly  isolationist,  then  he  l)ecame  partly 
internationalist — never  quite  sure — always 
seeming  to  wait  for  the  polls  of  popular  opin- 
ion before  making  up  his  mind  where  he 
stood.  And  finally,  when  he  read  the  elec- 
tion polls  of  1948  he  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  the  election  was  such  a  cmch  that 
It  was  safer  to  take  a  stand  on  nothing — that 
is,  nothing  but  two  things.  He  was  for 
unity;  and  he  was  for  Dewey  for  President. 
That  wasn't  good  enough. 

Tne  American  people  turned  to  a  fighting 
leader,  a  man  who  made  his  objectives  clear — 
a  man  ready  to  look  into  the  future  with 
confidence  and  action.  And  that  man  is  car- 
rying on  today  with  the  same  bold  Demo- 
cratic offensive.  He  does  not  wait  for  blows 
to  strike  us.  He  too  goes  out  to  meet  them 
In  the  traditional  way  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Our  party  has  confidence — and  so 
have  the  American  people  confidence — in  the 
leadership  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

It  is  a  leadership  of  action  to  meet  any 
and  all  threats.  At  home  it  Is  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Fair  Deal  against  poverty,  dis- 
ease. Ignorance,  intolerance,  race  prejudice — 
a  fight  continually  to  improve  the  American 
life.  Abroad,  It  is  a  leadership  to  support 
faithfully  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  a  leadership  to  repel  chaos,  to  help  re- 
build, to  resist  aggression,  to  unite  all  men 
of  good  will  all  over  the  world  in  the  struggle 
against  want  and  against  fear.  It  is  a  fight 
for  peace.  It  is  a  fight  in  which  everyone 
of  us  here  tonight,  and  every  peace-loving 
American,  plays  his  full  part. 

And  to  carry  on  such  a  fight  abroad  In  the 
kind  of  world  we  now  face,  in  the  kind  of 
cold  war  which  imperialistic  Soviet  Russia 
has  Imposed  upon  us,  we  must  have  clear, 
firm,  and  consistent  American  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  have  such  policies.  They  are  not 
the  policies  of  any  one  party.  They  are 
American  policies. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  develop 
foreign  policies  which  transcend  all  partisan 
considerations.  That  Is  exactly  what  he  has 
done. 

We  Democrats  recognize  and  respect  those 
Republican  leaders — such  as  Senator  Van- 
DENBKHG  and  many  others  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House — who  have  put  party  considera- 
tions aside,  and  have  helped  to  develop  poli- 
cies which  are  concerned  only  with  the  high- 
est "national  interest  and  security.  These 
have  been  called  bipartisan  policies,  but  Sen- 
ator Vandenbero  has  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately labeled  them  unpartisan  policies. 

The  ECA  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
such  a  policy.  After  full  debate.  It  was  au- 
thorized by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress.  It  has  been 
administrated  in  a  completely  unpartisan 
way. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  "This 
working  unity  typified  our  finest  traditions 
and  our  greatest  safety  in  the  presence  of 
external  hazards  to  ail  Americans,  regardless 
of  party.  •  •  •  United,  we  stand.  Di- 
vided, we  fall.    I  want  America  to  stand." 

Let  us  all  here  tonight  pray  that  Senator 
Vakdenbcbc  will  soon  recover  from  his  Ill- 
ness, to  continue  to  add  his  wisdom  to  the 
guidance  of  our  country  at  this  time. 


The  objective  of  American  foreign  policy 
can  be  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  essence. 
It  Is  to  attain  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice. 
But  the  desperate  reality  is  that  an  aggres- 
sive, determined  force  is  loose  in  the  world 
today  which  has  a  completely  different  ob-  f 
Jective — to  extinguish  both  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  strength  of  our  economy  and  the 
strength  of  our  spirit  will  be  the  deciding 
factors  in  maintaining  freedom  and  peace. 
On  this.  I  hold  three  deep  convictions : 

First,  that  the  American  people  must  se- 
cure and  broaden  our  own  weU-being  at 
home. 

Second,  that  the  American  people  must 
give  Inspiration,  assistance,  and  leadership, 
as  partners,  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

My  third  conviction  is  that  if  the  American 
people  do  both  these  things,  war  can  be 
avoided. 

The  policies  of  the  Fair  Dsal  work  toward 
a  dynamic  and  expanding  economy  with  a 
steadily  rising  national  income  in  which  all 
can  share.  They  are  directed  toward  the 
eradication  of  injustices  and  intolerance 
against  our  fellow  Am?ricans  of  minority 
races  and  religions.  They  are  designed  to 
provide  the  kind  of  security  and  opportunity 
which  gives  each  citizen  a  real  stake  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Republicans  have  tried  to  argue  that  social 
security  interferes  with  oppxirtunity.  We 
Democrats  reject  such  narrow  concepts.  We 
helieve  that  our  country  can  achieve  security 
for  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
greater  opportunity  to  the  individual — to 
more  individuals. 

Republicans  are  again  doing  their  best  to 
picture  the  social  objectives  of  the  Pair  Deal 
as  monstrous  and  terrible  things  which  will 
swallow  up  our  American  freedom. 

That's  just  the  bunk.  It  is  an  uninformed, 
inaccurate  reading  of  contemporary  history. 
The  truth  is  that  the  danger  to  freedom 
mounts  when  the  economic  system  fails  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  at  a  decent  level,  when  It  fails  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  improving  stand- 
ard of  living  for  those  wUling  to  work  hard 
enough  to  get  It.  If  our  experience  during 
the  past  30  years  proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  the  happiest  him  ting  ground  for  fascism, 
and  communism  is  mass  unemployment  and 
human  misery.  It  is  the  environment  of 
economic  security  which  strengthens  free- 
dom and  renders  it  safe  from  the  lies  and  th»^ 
plots  of  the  Communists. 

Some  Republican  leaders  and  candidates 
seem  to  be  looking  upon  certain  recent  elec- 
tions in  various  countries  as  a  kind  of  un- 
earned Increment  for  themselves — as  evi- 
dence that  the  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  turning  back  to  reaction.  These 
Republican  politicians  are  evidently  hoping 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  wait  passively 
by  the  ballot  box  here  at  home  to  get  back 
into  office.  As  usual,  they  are  misreading 
pclltical  facts.  Actually,  the  elections  are 
encouraging  to  tis  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  have  watched  these  elections  at  first-hand. 
All  of  them  reflect  a  definite  trend  away 
from  the  extreme  left — from  the  Commu- 
nists, from  the  fellow  travelers,  and  from  the 
fellow  wanderers.  In  general,  they  reflect 
a  trend  toward  our  kind  of  democratic  be- 
lief. But  let's  not  begrudge  the  Republicans 
their  temporary  delusions.  They'll  find  out 
when  the  time  comes. 

When  I  speak  of  Republican  leaders.  I  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Many  of  them  consider 
themselves  Republicans  out  of  a  natural 
sense  of  loyalty  and  tradition.  But  they  vote 
for  progressive  candidates  only — whether 
they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans.  We  wel- 
come their  support,  and  we  must  continue  to 
be  worthy  of  It  by  putting  up  forward-look- 
ing candidates  and  carrying  on  a  program  of 
progressive  action. 
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tofetlMr  tn  this  flfhi 


Tfc«  rs^cctul  Xo(uadat:aB  on  which  ww  can 
w*re  %  >\icc«s<€«|  Ight  for  Vrf^Hom  »nd  peace 
k  to  mate  ovr  aoctoty  h«a:tiiT  lnt*i:;g«nt. 
and  teamamtemBf  mecvn.  based  upon  a  •▼>- 
MB>  at  ttm  «B«arpnM  vlucft.  tofMiker  vtth 

town— >.    MKllH—    •■«    «KtelM    tU 

T^M  li  our  pNcnteeot  tafik  M  tea*. 

Atrcad  w  hiTp  b^n  ffttof  taaplmtkio 
az2d  assistacc*  :c  tbe  frre  nattoiM  <tf  SOrop* — 
oariparUMn  tn  ttUa  fi^t  for  rreedom  and 
peace.  Bt  Um  TtTRiian  doctrt&e.  br  tbe 
IfcrihaH  plan,  and  tj  xbm  Nortb  Atiiwac 
Ttvaty.  «•  have  alraidT  tnad«  loag  sCrtdv 
flCbt.  The  develqpaMnt  of 
of  pomt  4  vUI 
Vm  Mil  of  rrcedcn  In  Um 
xxaiV  [  imalopt*!  •>•■•.  and  vUI  expand  the 
trade  and  proipcrtty  ot  oar  ova  oouatry  and 
oth«'  izdivtTtal  coontrlea. 

"H;*  tree  natwna  at  tb*  vcrkl  are  fotag  to 
vtB  thto  flfht.    I  aa  oaoAdcnt  ct  IV— for 

On*  nmam  tm  tlMt  hMavy  and  morality 
are  en  o«s  iM*.  The  Bwnltn  proclaims 
-the  ineTnabfUty  at  tte  dletatartiklp  oC  Um 
proletariat."  .Weil.  It  to  aot  tMvttatate.  Ba- 
torr  docB 'boc  tcftcli  the  InevltaMUty  at 
trranay.    It  teartw  pmt  Urn  oppoaita.    Tbe 

5F««-*»w*UJt  &••*■».  There  hare  been 
aamy  act-tecka.  bm  erentoaUy  dtetatorshipa 
mulhrovn  by  tbe  stipnceat  of 
foraa.  man's  paaaiocate  desire  for 
Utarty.  UbertT,  not  tyrannT  \&  miir.'s 
MrtMilrt.  Tte  acval  forte  of  that  hlrth- 
rtfht  H  oar  moat  povcrfui  aUr 

The  second  reaacn  I  am  confident  U  'hat 
the  aia:er.al  mources  on  the  »Jde  ci  free- 
dom are  far  atroofer  The  United  States 
acd  Cicada  bAve  about  half  of  the  heavy 
zcanufactYVliif  capacity  oC  the  vorld  In- 
cluding the  free  natlona  of  Europe,  the 
Atlantic  community  has  at  Ita  command 
about  75  percent  of  the  entire  wtrld's  Tttal 
irdiastrtjd  capacity  We  hare  access  to  the 
needed  fr<id  and  raw  materials 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic — 
with  an  these  resource* — work  toeether  to 
improve  econcm:c  coadiiions  tn  the  free 
wnrid.  if  we  aM  do  our  share  :n  the  d'-relop- 
ment  of  the  means  of  mutual  defense,  then 
'  the  free  world  will  be  unbeatable. 

Our  partners  In  we»-.em  Europe  lu^ 
sTeadl.'y  fining  economic  health  and  demo- 
erauc  streng-th  Hunger  has  been  driven 
out.  When  I  went  to  E:jrcp«  2  years  a^ 
for  EC  A  the  pec  pie  of  fiance,  for  example. 
were  living  on  a  bread  ration  of  only  two- 
thirds  cf  the  ration  flven  them  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  occupation  Today  bread 
and'-most  foods  are  no  Icnger  n»*:oried  In 
western  E'jrope  war -shattered  Industry  » 
already  prodiKtng  well  above  prewar  levels. 
And  u  continuing  to  rUc.  Trade  is  exparxd- 
Ing.  and  most  important  of  ail.  the  'earful 
specter  cf  inflailcn  has  been  laid  at  rest. 
In  IM7.  when  the  CcmmmatKt  threat  ;o  seize 
cotitrul  was  m.jst  menacing,  the  proapect  of 
the  Uarsha:i  pLxa  rerived  hcpe  Today 
confidence  has  returned  That  is  why  la  • 
countrjr  after  country,  aa  free  eiections  have 
been  held,  communism  baa  been  relied  back. 
-  No  wc&der  C^mmuiUsu  hate  free  elec- 
ttaas.  maOr'no  wooOm  ihej  fl^i  ;he  Marshail 
plan. 

The  front  line  of  the  battle  for  freedom  la 
weste;Tl  IIBOpe  has  been  tha  laN  .  front. 
The  OOBmoBlst  strategy — dictated  from 
>*oacow— waa  to  gain  control  of  the  labor 
mjTement  !n  crder  tc  destroy  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe  With  the  failure  of  strU.« 
called  for  Kremlin  political  ob>actives.  the 
free  labor  mtrvement  has  been  atrengthenad. 
The  preetni  atiempVf  c4  the  Cccmnunlata  to 
use  the  trade-unions'  to  prevent  the  unl^^md- 
Ing  of  Aaierican  military  asaistance  is  again 
proving  a  boomerang  In  ti.e  r%.CitM  of  Euro- 
pean labor  communism  has  suflered  decisive 
•et-back*. 


1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the 
American  trade-unldh  morement  In  helping 
the  w<orken  of  Eorope  m  their  battle.  The 
-A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  and  the  railroad 
tmtoai  have  given  effective  support  to  the 
oiOK  of  freedom  in  Europe. 

T&ere  la  growing  Tlgor  In  Europe.  The 
•ame  spirit  that  created  the  resistance  move- 
ment during  German  occujMtion  is  again 
aUre.  In  traveling  through  Europe  as  I  have, 
and  tn  meetlaf  the  men  who  are  leading  the 
battle.  I  have  become  confident  of  the  new 
hcpe  and  new  vitality  of  cur  partners  in 
BQrope  There  Is  the  will  to  work,  the  will 
to  flght.  and  the  will  to  win. 

Their  decision  to  Join  with  us  tn  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  meant  setting  aside  forever 
reliance  on  appeasement  or  neutrality  to 
maintain  peace.  This  courageous  decision 
stemmed  from  their  belief— as  we  believe- 
that  unity  among  the  free  nations  is  the 
greatest  single  deterrent  to  aggression. 

But  we  must  remember  that  hope  and 
confidence  m  Europe  naturally  rests  on  faith 
In  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  American 
policy  I:  Is  bewildering  to  our  friends 
abroad  when.  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
reckless  and  Irresponsible  charges  are  slung 
against  those  in  important  positions  who  are 
carniong  out  our  foreign  p«3llcy.  People 
abroad  do  not  understand,  as  we  do.  that 
these  maneuvers  are  for  personal  publicity 
and  partisan  poUtica.  This  political  perse- 
cution of  Individuals  might  be  ignored  if  It 
did  not  play  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
CDmmunlsts  It  weakens  confidence  in  us 
abrcad.  And  there  could  be  no  greater  han- 
dicap to  the  administration's  efforts  to  stamp 
out  subversive  elemen's. 

As  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson  has  said:  "It 
should  by  now  be  wholly  clear  that  Indis- 
criminate acctwations  are  doubly  offensive; 
they  damage  the  Innocent  and  they  help 
protect  the  guilty.  For  If  the  accuser  is  so 
stupid  as  to  connect  a  man  '  ke  Ambassador 
Jessup  with  communism,  ai?  not  a^l  such 
accusations  made  suspect?" 

Others  a.'e  following  Mr.  Stlmson's  leader- 
ship in  denouncing  these  malicious  tactics. 
Would  there  were  mere.  Insteud  thei-e  are 
some  who.  thoiigh  unwilling  to  share  re- 
sponsibility with  McCaktht  in  his  indis- 
criminate tirade  of  unsubstantiated  charges. 
are  hoping  to  gather  some  political  windfall 
out  of  them  If  they  can. 

The  American  p)eople  will  see  thrctigh  these 
un-Amencan  political  maneuvers.  They 
know  that  no  administration  can  possibly 
be  friendly  to  Communists  which  has  pro- 
poeed  and  ts  carrying  out  with  vigor  the 
Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  The  American  peo- 
ple wi:i  repudiate  th^^e  who  are  under- 
mining for  selfish  purpose  the  confidence  cf 
other  free  nations  m  our  country  at  this 
critical  time. 

I  believe  that  If  our  foreign  policies  are 
consistently  and  vigorously  carried  forward 
and  expanded  in  c<xjperatlon  with  our  part- 
ners of  the  North  A-Uintlc  Treaty,  we  will 
develop  aq  impregnable  position  cf  strength 
iii  western  Europe  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
free  worid. 

With  life  secure  and  healthy  In  the  free 
"^orld.  I  am  convinced  that  pressures  will 
begin  to  operate  behind  the  Iron  curtain  to 
break  down  the  Kremlin  control.  When  and 
how  no  one  can  predict.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  dlsaflectiun  of  Tito  baa 
reeuited  from  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  It  will  be  a  long 
and  lough  struggle,  requiring  pre:sent-day 
aacrifices  by  us  and  cur  partners — aacriflcea 
which  are  in  fact  investments  In  the  cause 
ot  peace  and  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Early  this  month  I  was  with  Secretary 
Johnson  and  General  Bradley  at  a  meeting  m 
The  Hague  of  the  Defense  Uinlstcra  of  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  was 
•truck  by  the  determinatlod  shown  by  our 


associates  sitting  around  that  table.  Tht-se 
men.  representing  their  governments,  mean 
fbutiness.  They  mean  to  do  their  share  In 
developing  with  us  an  Integrated  defen.>3e 
force  for  mutual  security. 

The  United  States,  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world,  is  helpmg  to  forge  an  ac- 
SGclation  of  partners  whose  strength  will  lie 
in  Its  unity— whose  strength  is  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence 

In  sharp  contrast,  Soviet  Imperialism  U 
seeking  to  create  a  world  of  nations  subor- 
dinate to  Russia— a  world  of  satellites  forced 
to  do  her  bidding. 

Russia  itself  is  ruled  by  fear  and  la  out 
to  rule  the  world  by  fear. 

Wirhm  Russia,  the  Kremlin  Is  afrn:d  of 
the  people  and  the  people  are  afraid  ol  the 
Kremlin. 

I  remember  one  occasion  In  the  summer 
of  1945  when  General  Elsenhower  and  I  were 
Invited  to  stand  on  Lenin's  tomb  as  tjtalin 
was  reviewing  a  great  youth  sports  parade 
In  the  Red  Square  Standing  next  to  Stalin, 
I  looked  around,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see 
every  window  from  which  anyone  could  view 
the  scene  had  been  blocked  or  guarded  In 
front  of  Lenin's  tomb  and  running  the 
length  of  the  square  before  the  Kremlin,  the 
Red  soldiers  stood  rifle  to  rifle  with  bay- 
onets in  place  to  protect  the  Russian  rulers 
from  their  people. 

I  have  also  seen  how  fearful  the  Russian 
leaders  are  of  the  people  of  their  satellites 
In  January  1946  I  was  In  Bucharest  with  the 
Brlti-sh  ambassador  to  negotiate  with  Vlshin- 
sky  the  carrying  out  of  one  provision  of  the 
YalU  agreement.  This  caUed  for  the  partici- 
pation of  all  democratic  parties  In  the  Ru- 
manian Government  preparatory  to  hold- 
ing a  free  and  unfettered  election.  This  was 
one  of  the  Innumerable  attempts  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  keep  their  promises  made  at  Yalta 
One  day.  we  were  all  invited  to  lunch  with 
King  Michael  at  his  country  place.  My 
daughter  and  I  drove  out  in  a  small  car  with 
a  GI  as  driver  and  bearing  an  American  flag 
Through  the  countryside,  there  was  friendli- 
ness—cneers  for  our  flag.  On  the  way  w« 
passed  one  stalled  cavalcade  of  seven  "huge 
motor  cars  (they  were  evidently  repairing  a 
blowout ) .  There  were  three  cars  In  the  front 
and  three  cars  in  the  rear  filled  with  guards. 
In  the  middle  car  sat  Mr  Vishlnsky  The 
American  Military  Mission  to  Rumania  num- 
bered onl.  100  officers  and  men;  the  Russians 
had  700,000  soldiers  In  the  country  at  the 
time,  but  Mr.  Vishlnsky  was  not  trusting  to 
the  friendliness  of  the  Rumanian  people. 

The  Kremlm  is  intent  upon  using  fear  to 
disrupt    and     paralyze,    and    ultimately     to 
dominate  the  world— they  use  fear  of  war 
fear  of  terror 

The  association  of  free  nations,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  based  on  confidence  and 
mutual  trust— it  is  based  on  faith  in  democ- 
racy and  in  people,  faith  in  each  other. 
That  Is  the  way  to  meet  Moscow's  attempt  to 
rule  by  fear! 

In  faith  there  Is  eternal  strength;  In  fear— 
inevitable  weakness. 

It  is  the  high  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  continue  to  preserve  that  faith  and 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  That  is  a 
mission  the  Democratic  Party  has  set  for  it- 
self—and  wUl  fight  to  achieve. 

But  political  victories,  like  liberty,  have  to 
be  won  over  and  over  again.  Tliat  is  the  es- 
sence and  th*"  strength  of  democracy.  There 
are  political  victories  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  won  this  fall.  Political  victories,  like 
liberty,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  We 
have  to  fight  to  win  them.  There  Is  too 
much  at  stake  at  home  and  in  the  world  to 
lose  them  now. 

Five  years  ago  last  week.  In  a  Uttle  white 
cottage  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  President 
Roosevelt  was  preparing  a  speech  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  Jefferson  D»y  of  that  ye«ir.  He 
died  before  he  could  deliver  it.  but  his  manu- 
script has  come  down  to  us.    The  last  words 
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of  that  speech — in  a  sense  his  farewell  mes- 
sage to  us — were  these:  ■"To  you  and  to  all 
Americans  who  dedicate  themselves  with  us 
In  making  an  abiding  peace.  I  say:  the  only 
limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith. ' 

To  Roosevelt,  to  Wilson,  to  Jackson,  to 
Jefferson,  to  all  our  great  leaders  of  the  past, 
we  can  say  tonight:  •The.-e  are  no  doubts 
among  th»  true  followers  of  the  Democratic 
Party— your  party,  cur  party.  We  have  faith. 
we  have  a  strong  and  active  faith.  And  we 
will  move  forward — we  and  all  Americans  of 
good  will — to  a  realization  of  our  aims:  a 
secure  and  a  good  life  at  home;  peace,  secur- 
ity, and  International  good  faith  throughout 
the  free  nations  cf  the  world." 


Rainfall  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCO.NSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  2950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "Wisconsin 
Rainfall  Situation  Satisfactory,"  together 
with  a  lett8r  from  Robert  Taylor,  di- 
rector of  the  University  News  Service, 
and  an  article  by  Jerry  Wollan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WISCONSIN    RMNFALI.    STTCATTON    SaTTSFACTORT 

(Statement  by  Senator  Alexander  Wilxy,  of 
Wisconsin) 

Mr!  President.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  on 
many  occasions  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  America's 
dairyland,  and  is  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
magnificent  climate,  beautiful  scenic  attrac- 
tions, and  splendid  resources,  of  which  any 
commonwealth  could  Indeed  be  proud. 

I  have  proven  by  factual  records  that  my 
sincere  praise  of  the  attractiveness  of  my 
native  State  is  no  act  merely  of  the  pride 
of  a  Senator  in  his  own  State— which  is  only 
natural— but  an  accurate,  objective  attitude 
based  on  the  facts  in  the  situation. 

A3  summer  once  more  approaches,  the 
thoughts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans turn  to  tourist  travels  in  Wisconsin, 
to  leisure  time  enjoyment,  to  fishing  and 
hunting,  swimming,  and  Just  plain  relaxing. 
Moreover,  as  summer  approaches  the  full 
rhythm  of  agricultural  production  begins  to 
really  roll  throughout  .America's  dairyland. 
On  our  175,000  model,  well-kept  farms,  we 
are  cut  to  break  new  records  In  quality 
and  quantity  of  agricultural  items,  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  our  dairy  products. 

Against  the  background  of  these  facts.  It 
was  with  considerable  disappointment  that 
we  of  Wisconsin  have  noted  certain  recent 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  as  to  the 
alleged  heavy  loss  of  rainfall  in  the  Badger 
State.  It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  all  sorts 
of  gloomy  and  utterly  unfounded  predic- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  Wis- 
consin is  facing  a  semiarid  future.  Naturally, 
any  «uch  news  story  or  magazine  write-up 
must  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  because  the 
effect  of  those  stories  can  b?  very  harmful. 
both  »)conomlcally.  soctolcglcally,  and  psycho- 
logically. The  alert  University  of  Wisconsin 
News  Service  has,  therefore,  very  promptly 
sent  cut  to  the  Nations  press  a  documented 


refutation  of  the  phony  write-ups  as  to  Wis- 
consin rainfall. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity News  Service  at  Madison,  has  coiv 
veyed  to  me  conclusive  scientific  proof  that 
the  Badger  State  la  very  definitely  not  suf- 
ferlns;  a  decrease  in  rainfall.  Moreover,  the 
Badger  State  has  a  bright  future  Insofar  as 
ground  water  is  concerned,  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  and  for  that  matter  every- 
one else,  develop  and  use  our  resources  in- 
telligently on  the  basis  of  up-to-the-minuie 
scieniiflc  data. 

Ordinarily.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like 
even  to  give  attention  to  phony  write-ups  by 
presenting  their  refutation,  but  I  think  that 
in  this  instance,  tiie  thoroughly  scientiflc 
refutation  so  completely  demolishes  the  fear- 
provoking  propaganda  that  many  construc- 
tive use.s  will  be  served  by  my  colleagues 
noting  the  splendid  proof  cited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  News  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Rzcobd.  the  te.it  of  a  letter 
sent  on  April  U  to  the  Nation's  editors  by 
Mr.  Taylor  as  wall  as  the  text  of  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Wollan.  The  news  service  also 
sent  out  a  splendid  graph  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Bryson.  University  of  Wisconsin  mete- 
orologist— a  graph  which  led  the  professor 
to  conclude  firmly  that  "there  has  been  no 
significant  change  in  Wisconsin  rainfall." 
Were  it  possible  to  reproduce  this  graph.  I 
would  do  so,  but  since  this  is  not  possible. 
I  am  merely  asking  that  these  three  items 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


Universitt  of  Wisconsin  News  Servici, 

Madison.  Wis.,  April  13.  1950. 

Dear  EorroB:  In  December  John  J.  O'Neill, 
science  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tri- 
bune, made  a  survey  of  the  national  rainfall 
picture  and  came  up  with  a  statement  that 
Wisconsin  is  losing  more  rainfall  than  any 
other  State  in  the  country  and  is  facing  a 
semiarid  future. 

In  February  an  article  of  similar  nature 
appeared  in  .\merican  magazine  under  the 
byline  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Sicretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  part  of  this  article  dealing 
with  Wisconsin  was  reprinted  in  the  AprU 
issue  of  Readers  Digest. 

Such  a  charge  has  serious  implications  for 
an  agricultural  State  like  Wisconsin.  Al- 
ready, alarmed  farmers  have  asked  what  to 
do  and  whether  the  charge  is  true.  The  same 
applies  to  hydroelectric  projects  for  which 
loans  are  being  sought. 

If  the  charge  is  generally  believed,  ofllclals 
feel  that  farm  and  hydroelectric  loans  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  and  that  Wisconsin 
will  be  considered  a  poor  risk  for  any  type 
of  investment  which  ultimately  will  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  State. 

An  immediate  investigation  of  the  charge 
by  scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  resulted  in  an  absolute  denial  that  the 
State  is  suffering  a  decrease  in  rainfall.  These 
scientists  feel  that  the  Chapman  article  fig- 
ures were  adopted  from  the  O'Neill  findings. 

They  flatly  state  that  O'Neill  is  incorrect. 

Enclosed  is  a  series  of  two  stories  which 
present  the  actual  picture  of  Wisconsin's 
rainfall  situation  as  decribed  by  four  com- 
petent authorities.  The  experts  are  Prof. 
R.  A.  Bryson.  university  meterologist;  Lothar 
A.  Joos,  United  States  Weather  Burrau  me- 
teorologist at  the  university;  Ernest  F.  Bean, 
Wisconsin  State  geologist;  and  Frank  C. 
Foley.  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

These  men  definitely  conclude  that  Wis- 
consin rainfall  is  not  changing  and  that  the 
State  does  not  in  any  way  face  a  semiarid 
future. 

These  articles  are  being  sent  you  f or  your 
Information  and  for  publication  ^^^k^  so 


desire. 


Sincerely. 

Robert  Taylor. 
ptrector.  University  Neus  Service 


(EnrroR's  Note. — This  is  the  first  In  a  series 
of  two  articles  on  the  Wisconsin  rainfall  and 
ground-water  situation.  It  is  presented  in 
answer  to  recent  charges  that  Wisconsin  is 
suilerlng  a  severe  rainfiill  decrease.) 
(By  Jerry  Wollan) 

M.ADisoN,  Wis. — The  serious  charge  that 
Wlccon^in  tops  the  dubious  national  "honor- 
roll  of  States  in  rainfall  loss-  has  drawn  ex- 
plosive comment  from  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  = 
To  the  charge  they  say,  '•Hogwash." 
"Wisconsin  is  not  suffering  any  appreciable 
loss  of  rainfall."  Prof.  R.  A.  Bryson.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  meteorologist,  emphatically 
declares. 

First  rumblings  on  the  rainfall  low  ques- 
tion popped  up  during  the  New  York  water 
shortage.  John  J.  O'Neill,  science  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  made  a  na- 
tional survey  on  the  problem  and  came  up 
with  figures  which  indicated  Wisconsin  had 
lost  3.C4  inches  of  rainfall  over  the  past  60 
years  and  was  facing  the  danger  of  becoming 
semiarid. 

In  February  American  magazine  published 
an  article  under  the  byline  of  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  restated 
the  same  figures,  and  which  was  reprinted 
in  Readers  Digest.  Wisconsin  scientists  feel 
that  the  Department  has  adopted  the  O'Neill 
findings. 

These  men — Professor  Bryson;  Ernest  T. 
Bean,  Wisconsin  State  geologist;  Prank  C. 
Foley,  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and 
Lothar  A.  Joes.  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau meteorologist — were  quick  to  see  the 
Impact  such  a  charge  would  have  on  farmers 
and  hydroelectric  eiftterprlses  In  the  State. 

They  Immediately  went  to  their  record 
books  to  check  the  published  findings,  and 
what  they  found  led  to  the  "hogwash"  com- 
ment. 

Here,  according  to  the  scientists.  Is  the 
Wisconsin  rainfall  picture: 

"Wisconsin  rainfall  records  since  1890  show 
that  the  average  annual  total  Is  30.52  inches." 
says  Joos.  'The  records  also  show  that  the 
average  for  the  past  10  years  Is  30.61  inches,' 
slightly  more  than  the  long-term  average." 

These  figures  hardly  Indicate  rainfall  loss, 
but  let's  look  further. 

In  looking  over  the  record  one  fact  stands 
out — the  large  variations  of  preclpitatloa 
from  year  to  year. 
As  Professor  Bryson  puts  it: 
"The  year  to  year  rainfall  In  Wisconsin' 
varies  from  about  21  Inches  to  41  Inches,  so 
let's  look  at  average  rainfall  over  5-year 
periods. 

"If  we  look  at  the  5-year  average  record 
from  1940  on.  it  looks  like  our  rainfall  Is  de- 
creasing ( see  broken  line  of  graph ) .  But  the 
previous  10  years  record,  during  recovery 
from  a  national  drought,  looks  like  a  big  in- 
crease, and  the  10  before  that  is  normal. 

"This  certainly  suggests  that  the  changes 
we  see  are  temporary,  due  to  passing  changes 
in  the  over-all  weather  pattern,"  Bryson 
points  out. 

The  fluctuations  in  rainfall  present  an  In- 
teresting picture.  Wet  and  dry  periods  fol- 
low each  other  with  amazing  consistency  and 
patterns  over  the  years  show  considerable 
similarity. 

For  example,  the  record  shows  that  two 
consecutive  very  wet  or  very  dry  years  never 
have  occurred.  The  year  following  a  par- 
ticularly wet  or  dry  year  always  has  rainfall 
m  amounts  closer  to  the  nomial  range. 

Even  the  periods  of  slightly  wetter  or 
slightly  drier  than  normal  follow  a  definite 
pattern.  The  records  prove  that  Wisconsin 
never  has  had  more  than  six  consecutive 
years  wetter  than  normal  nor  five  consecu- 
tive years  drier  than  normal. 

Wisconsin  scientists  admit  that  over  the 
past  60  to  70  years  changes  In  rainfall  can 
be  found  for  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  States  have  shown  declining  rainfall, 
particularly  west  of  Wisconsin. 
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HowtTer.  the  experts  ftrm!T  contend  that 
the  Wlacozuln  pattern  has  iTnialne<i  rtrtually 
the  samre. 

ONetll  compared  the  rears  1886-!9<:i9  (a 
24-year  period)  with  1914-38  la  25-year 
period  I.  Taking  the  avera^te  reariy  r.ui..'A:i 
foe  each  period  and  ccmpar:ng  them  ihould 
Khow  the  amount  of  decrease  or  Increase  of 
cne  period  ever  the  ether 

Bryvon  and  Jooa  made  thU  comparl5<^n  and 
found  the  latter  perlcd  averaged  ies«  than 
one- half  Inch  lesa  than  the  lormer 

Then  they  added  1910  to  the  £rst  era  to 
make  each  25  years  Icng  The  answer  shewed 
a  decrease  oi  less  than  cne-tenth  of  an  inch. 
The  pair  tried  every  merhtxl  they  cculd 
devise  to  find  hew  O  Nell:  arrived  at  the  3  »4- 
incn-loss  IWure.  They  never  obtained  an 
answer  which  corresponded  even  closely  to 
his  findings. 

Bryson  devised  another  way  of  determln- 

.  Ing  the  poaslbility  cf  change.     He  laid  cut 

overlapping    5 -"ear -rainfall    averages    on    a 

graph,  then  compared  the  last  30  years  with 

the  first  30. 

By  supertmpoiing  cne  era  on  the  ether  It 
Is  apparent  that  they  fellow  each  ether 
cioaeiy.     As  Bryaon  says: 

"It  doeant  matter  much  which  line  la 
which  because  they  practically  fail  on  top 
of  each  ether  This,  to  me.  means  Just  one 
thing    No  significant  change  in  rainfall." 

To  use  another  figuring  possibility,  that  of 
comparing  the  last  10  years  with  1891-1900 
( a  50-year  Jump  * ,  results  show  that  the  last 
10-year  average  Is  30  61  Inches,  compared  to 
a  2S  49- Inch  average  for  the  decade  prior  to 
the  turn  ui  the  century. 

-We  know."  Joos  declared,  "that  It  takes 
more  than  1  or  2  years  to  make  a  serious 
drought  Wisconsin  rainfall  was  belcw 
noraaal  from  1929  to  1»37.  a  period  that  In- 
cluded the  most  serious  drought  In  recent 
United  States  history. 

"Yet.  1938  brought  Wisconsin  the  wettest 
year  In  59  years  of  record.  This  wet  period 
ended  in  1945  and  we  now  have  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  below  normal  rainfall." 
What  then.  In  summary.  Is  the  Wisconsin 
picture'     Bryson   speaks  first. 

"The  annual  rainfall  In  Wisconsin  Is  highly 
variable,  but  the  average  rainfall  ever  the 
years  has  remained  remarkably  constant. 
Five  or  six  wet  or  dry  years  may  come  to- 
gether, but  not  more.  Our  records  reveal 
that  the  annual  rainfall,  while  fluctuating, 
has  shown  no  appreciable  downward  trend. ' 
And   Joos   concludes: 

"Many  people  have  tried  to  predict  future 
rainfall  cycles  but  such  forecast  of  wet  and 
dry  years  have  not  worked  out  well  so  far. 
"But,  we  can  determine  from  our  past 
records  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  the  Wisconsin  rainfall 
pattern.  Weather  records  since  1990  do  not 
show  a  trend  toward  a  drier  climate  In  this 
State  " 

Both  men  Join  emphatically  in  saying: 
"There  are  many  ways  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  true  rainfall  picture  We  have 
tried  all  the  ways  «e  can  devise,  and  our 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  figures 
advanced  by  John  J  OUeiil  and  th«->«e  ap- 
pearing in  the  .American  article  by  Oscar  L. 
Chapman  are  incorrect. 

°° Wisconsin,  as  <:i  now.  faces  do  danger  of 
becoming  lemlarid  through  diminishing 
rainfall. - 

(EDrroa's  Notx  This  Is  the  second  in  a 
aeries  of  two  articles  on  the  Wlscunsln  rain- 
fall and  gr(.und-water  silUi*tl>.<n  It  U  pre- 
sented in  auwer  to  recent  charges  that  Wis. 
ei.n»in  has  su9er«d  a  severe  rainfall 
decrease.) 

(By  Jerry  WoUan) 

IfABtsow.  Wis  —There  u  no  general  deple- 
U<.«u  of  ground  water  in  WiaC'jnain 

This  *nii<7ur.c»-raenl  by  *cienti»ts  at  the 
Uiuvwsitj  gX  Wiacottsin  adds  kiujUicr  cllLich> 


Ing  link  to  the  chain  of  denial  of  recent 
charges  that  the  State  is  facing  a  futura 
•emiarld  condition  du^  to  diminishing 
rainfall. 

Rainfall  and  ground  water  are  closely  tied 
in  determining  the  State's  true  situation. 
There  is  a  direct  relation  between  ground- 
water levels  and  the  amount  of  rainfall,  ac- 
cta-d'.ng  to  Prank  C  Foley,  United  States  Geo- 
Itjgical  Survey,  in  charge  of  ground-water 
studies  in  Wlst'onsln. 

He  points  out  that  If  the  State  is  sufler- 
Injr  decreased  rains,  levels  of  observation 
wells  would  fall  and  reflect  the  loss. 

Levels  In  the  shallower  wells  closely  follow 
the  wet  and  dry  rainfall  periods  During 
wet  years  the  water  levels  are  high,  during 
dry  years  they  are  low  Seasonal  fluctua- 
tions due  to  rainfall  are  much  less,  even  un- 
measurable.  in  artesian  wells. 

Records  of  shallow  wells  In  Wisconsin  were 
begun  in  1934.  during  a  severe  national 
drought,  and  levels  were  extremely  low.  In 
1935  the  levels  began  to  come  up  fast  and 
climbed  more  or  less  steadily  to  1945—46, 
when  they  hit  their  highest  point.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  drop. 

This     well-record     picture     is     practically 
identical  with  the  rainfall  pattern. 
What  does  this  mean? 

Foley  explains  that  if  Wisconsin  rainfall 
has  been  decreasing  as  charged,  then  srround 
water  In  the  State  must  also  decrease  in  a 
like  proportion,  barring  the  normal  fluctu- 
ations which  occur 

"But.  "  Foley  declares,  "our  records  show 
no  general  decrease  in  water  levels.  There 
is  no  general  depletion  of  ground  water  In 
the  State  as  a  whole.  This  sjirongly  indi- 
cates that  rainfall,  which  is  the  source  of 
ground  water,  has  not  decreased  on  the 
average  " 

There  are  points  In  the  State,  however, 
where  ground  water  la  a  matter  of  concern. 
But  the  difficulties  In  these  given  areas  easily 
can  be  explained. 

In  the  Marshfleld-Neillsvllle  area,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bedrock  beneath  shallow  surface 
materials  will  not  allow  fluids  to  pass  and 
does  not  hold  water.  Because  of  this  geo- 
logical factor  there  is  a  ground-water  prob- 
lem in  this  locality. 

Milwaukee- Waukesha,  Green  Bay- Pox 
River  valley,  and  Fond  du  Lac  are  areas 
where  substantial  drops  in  ground- water 
levels  and  artesian  supply  have  been  noted. 

Why  have  levels  dropped  In  these  places? 
Here  Is  what  Foley  says: 

"These  areas  are  heavy  municipal  and  In- 
diirtrial  users  of  water,  much  of  which 
comes  from  the  ground.  Water  consumption 
in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  these  re- 
gions, has  risen  greatly  because  of  Increased 
demands  of  Industry  and  the  public  during 
and  after  the  war. 

"Because  of  this  continually  increasing 
demand,  the  withdrawal  of  vast  quantities 
of  ground  water  ha«  lowered  water  levels 
and  taken  water  from  storage  more  rapidly 
than  It  has  been  replenished  in  some  areas. 
"Heavy  consumption  is  the  real  cause  of 
falling  ground-water  levels  In  these  locali- 
ties." 

Recharge  of  ground-water  supplies  at  the 
source  is  quite  constant.  Of  the  State  aver- 
age rainfall  of  slightly  over  30  Inches  yearly, 
ab<jut  10  inches  runs  off  in  the  streams  and 
rivers  More  is  lost  through  evaporation  and 
transpiration  and  the  remainder  goes  into 
ground  water.  Foley  points  out. 

"Our  problem  Is  one  of  withdrawal,  not  of 
supply  We  knuw  this  because  In  some  areas 
fecharge  has  kept  pace  with  and  even  ex- 
ceeded use. 

"The  Stale's  ground-water  supply  is  not 
dropping  in  certain  areas  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  causes  primarily  are  man- 
made."  he  concludes. 

WlsconalB'i  ground-water  program  Is  based 
on  Ihla  fnalM.     Sctentuts  are  nut  nearly 


so  concerned  about  rains  recharging  and 
maintaining  water  reserves  as  they  are  abtjut 
sensible  utilization  of  what  is  already  there 
and  the  stable  amounts  that  are  expected 
in  the  future. 

State  Geologist  Ernest  F  Bean  s\ims  up  the 
problem  this  way: 

"Continued  State  development  depends  on 
an  adequate  water  supply,  much  of  which 
must  continue  to  come  from  the  ground. 
S«jme  control  of  ground-water  withdrawal, 
in  critical  areas  at  least.  Is  essential  to  af- 
ford equitable  distribution  and  to  protect 
present  users. 

"Some  legislation  already  has  appeared  and 
conservation  measures  are  to  be  encour- 
aijed. 

•But  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  We 
do  not  urge  conservation  because  diminish- 
ing rainfall  is  causing  ground-water  stores 
to  decrease.  The  major  problem  is  heavy 
us*"  In  lix:allzed  areas,  use  so  heavy  that 
natural  recharge  is  not  capable  of  meeting 
these  Uxral  demands. 

"Wisconsin  has  a  bright  future  so  far  as 
ground  water  Is  concerneci^  provided  that 
future  developments  and  u*s  are  made  in- 
telligently and  on  the  basis  5C,^adequate  sci- 
entiflc  and  technical  data. "  "- — »" 

This  Is  the  Wisconsin  picture:  Adequate 
ground-water  stores  despite  recognized  criti- 
cal areas  which  are  man-made.  No  long  term 
or  permanent  drop  in  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  Amencan  pohcy  in  Germany  deliv- 
ered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  officers  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress have  done  me  a  great  honor  in  inviting 
me  to  participate  In  th^s  meeting  tonight. 
The  purpose  for  which  this  meeting  has  been 
called  has,  of  course,  my  full  endorsement, 
and  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  so  many 
of  you  to  assemble  here  Is  a  spirit  .for  which 
I  have  deep  respect  and  warm  sympathy. 

Furthermore,  I  am  frankly  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  things 
that  I  have  wanted  to  say  for  a  long  time. 
I  genuinely  welcome  this  chance  to  take 
off  my  gloves,  roll  up  my  sleeves,  and  grapple 
with  a  few  of  the  raw  facts  about  what  is 
happening  to  America  and  American  in- 
terests in  Germany  today 

The  sponsors  of  this  meeting  deserve  the 
thanks  of  everyone,  here  and  abroad,  who  la 
aware  o.  the  terrifying  Implications  of  re- 
surgent German  p<iwer.  I  congratulate  you 
who  have  organized  this  meeting,  as  well  as 
you  who  have  come  to  Town  Hall  tonight  in 
this  demoastratum  of  your  high  sense  of 
citizenship.  Perhaps  we  will  all  look  back 
on  this  occasion  as  ihe  beginning  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  the  meaning  of  present  trends  In 
Germany  and  to  the  need  for  swift  action  to 
•  vert  the  impending  catastrophe. 

I  am  convinced  that  thoughtful  people 
everywhere    are     Increasingly     apprehensive 
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over  the  crisis  they  see  approaching  in  Ger- 
many and  are  increasingly  troubled  by  all 
that  they  read  and  hear  from  that  country. 

For  months  we  have  been  bombarded  with 
headlines  about  Germany  telling  stories  none 
of  us  ever  expected  to  hear  again.  Let  me 
read  you  a  few  of  the  kind  of  headlines  that 
have  appeared  in  the  American  press  Just  in 
th^  past  3  months. 

The^e  are  headlines  of  newspaper  stories 
anpearine  in  the  New  York  Times.  Herald 
Tribune  and  Washington  Post  in  the  first 
3  months  of  1950. 

January  24:  '"Ruhr  board  found  of  little 
use  now— With  only  an  advisory  role  left,  it 
is  held  In  danger  of  becoming  a  white  ele- 
phant- 
January  28:  "German  nationalism  rising  to 
new  c'.ima.x — Soviet  Russia  has  the  power  to 
turn  it  Into  a  serious  crisis  at  any  time." 

January  30 :  "Recovery  figures  distorted  by 
Bonn— Allied  sources  say  Germans  altered 
industrial  index  to  minimize  gains. 

February  6:  McCloy  wants  full  inquiry  on 
denaziflcation — warns  Stuttgart  officials; 
Americana  in  bribery  scandal  studied. 

February  21:  "East  German  Army  of  45,000 
men  reported  trained  to  aid  Russians. " 

February  23 :  "Bonn  speeds  bill  to  end  Nazi 
trials — Measure  eliminating  special  courts 
passes  its  first  reading  in  Parliament.  Allied 
law  is  attacked.  German  speakers  charge 
that  top  Nazis  were  acquitted  whUe  lesser 
ones  pai^." 

Febr.ary  24:  "New  Far  ben  trust  seen  in 
Germany.  Subsidiaries  in  Argentina  and 
Spa)  a  are  said  to  be  tied  to  budding  cartel." 

?.Xarch  2:  "'Limited  atomic  work  allowed 
wfst  Germans.  Allied  Commission  grants  re- 
iearch  in  fields  of  medicine  and  education." 

January  28.  "Bonn  seen  placing  check  on 
cartels.  West  Germans  expected  to  let  trusts 
operate  but  under  rein  by  government." 

March  5:  '"Russia  is  building  new  'Jugend'." 

March  8:  "SS  men  get  homes  of  Hitler 
victims.  Another  scandal  Is  revealed  as 
United  Stares  authorities  refuse  to  act  on 
Nazis'  release."' 

March  12:  ""German  Rightists  drawing  to- 
gether. Refugee  groups  in  west  also  moving 
consolidation  for  political  purposes." 

March  26;  "German  Reds  push  'action' 
campaign  In  western  zones.  Party  line  ex- 
ploits Nationalist  sentiment,  aiming  at  small 
farmers  and  middle  class.  Inroads  visible  in 
Ruhr.  Threat  of  agitation  said  to  lie  in 
drawing  together  of  radical  right  and  left. 

April  6:  "West  strikes  snag  on  trusts  in 
Ruhr.  Issue  of  future  ownership  sent  to 
Foreixn  Ministers  as  Commissioners  dis- 
agree." 

April  8:  "EC A  says  German  revival  Is  both 
'rapid  and  dramatic."  " 

Finally,  from  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
can. AprU  9,  just  a  vieek  ago  last  Sunday: 
"West  Germans  threaten  direct  deal  witii 
Soviet" 

These  are  15  or  18  typical  headlines  in 
American  newspapers  this  spring.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  ethers  like  them.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  people  who  read  these 
stories  day  after  day  are  beginning  to  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  asking 
whether  the  Allies  have  already  lost  control 
of  events  in  occupied  Germany? 

These  reports,  which  have  been  coming  to 
us  in  growing  volume  for  the  past  year  or 
more,  have  persuaded  me  that  the  time  la 
now  long  past  due  for  a  general,  public  de- 
bate in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  this 
country  on  the  question  of  where  the  present 
course  in  Germany  is  leading  us. 

On  May  8,  Just  20  days  from  now.  the  world 
will  mark  the  flfth  anniversary  of  the  Allied 
▼Ictory  over  the  Nazi  armies,  the  flfth  anni- 
versary of  the  second  defeat  of  a  German 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world.  Many  of  u«, 
too.  wUl  recall  the  Inexpressible  horror  we 
felt  when  the  Nazi  murder  campe  were  torn 
open  and  the  whole  world  learned  tlie  full 
black  record  of  the  Hitler  regime. 


And  many  of  thoae  who  nuTlTed  that  aee- 
ond  German  onslaught  of  this  century  will 
be  asking,  on  May  8,  whether  the  great  war 
ending  In  1945  waa  the  last  they  will  ever 
have  to  fight  against  a  German  army,  or 
whether  It  was  only  another  In  a  series  of 
such  wars,  the  next  of  which  is  already  In 
the  making. 

That,  my  friends,  is  why  I  say  that  the  time 
has  come  to  find  out  what  lies  ahead  In 
Germany. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  having  a 
prolonged  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
aster that  has  occurred  in  China.  We  have 
not  yet  had  one  on  the  disaster  that  may 
cccur  in  Germany. 

Perhapjs  there  would  have  been  no  disaster 
in  China,  or  at  least  not  a  disaster  of  such 
dimensions.  If  we  had  had  enough  Informed 
public  debate  In  and  out  of  Congress  before 
the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Communlsta, 
Instead  of  afterward. 

My  own  purpose,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ments in  Europe,  is  to  aid  in  generating  such 
broad  and  active  interest  In  the  German 
problem  that,  this  time,  we  shall  have 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing crisis  In  Germany  that,  no  matter  how  It 
may  turn  out.  there  will  be  no  one  who  can 
say  we  have  failed  to  amass  the  facts,  assess 
the  alternatives,  and  reach  a  decision  on  a 
definite  course  before.  Instead  of  after,  the 
explosion  occurs. 

My  topic  this  evening  is  "American  policy 
in  Germany."  Cnforturfetely,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  United  States  has  a  policy  in 
Germany — or,  to  put  It  another  way,  I  am  not 
sure  which  of  the  steps  we  are  taking  consti- 
tute policy  originally  Initiated  by_  us,  and 
which  are  counteractions  taken  hurriedly  to 
meet  policies  laid  down  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Also,  I  am  as  confused  as  many  of  you 
must  be.  by  what  seems  to  be  a  policy  on 
two  levels  in  Germany,  one  of  verbal  pro- 
ncnincements,  the  other  of  actual  deeds. 

On  the  record  of  the  last  5  years  in  Ger- 
many we  are  Justified  in  concluding  that  all 
the  occupying  powers  without  exception  have 
had  a  twofold  approach  to  Germany;  one 
represented  by  noble  statements  of  intention, 
the  other  foimd  in  the  record  of  their  real 
actions. 

Allied  Intentions  were  set  down  with  great 
clarity  at  the  end  of  the  war:  we  agreed  to 
transform  Germany  Into  a  democracy  and 
to  prevent  Germany's  armed  industrial  might 
from  every  again  menactlng  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  policy  called  for  democratization 
of  German  society,  denazification  of  German 
politics,  decartelizatlon.  and  deconcentration 
of  German  Industry,  and  demilitarization  of 
the  German  Army  and  the  German  state. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  what  went  on 
between  1945  and  1950,  a  man  picking  up  a 
newspaper  this  year,  and  glancing  at  head- 
lines such  as  I  have  Just  cited  to  you.  would 
have  a  clear  picture  of  how  far  the  Allies  have 
all  strayed  from  the  intentions  they  all  stated 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  the  enormous  gap  between  verbal 
pronouncement  and  actual  achievement  la 
called  to  ofliclal  attention,  of  course — when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  democracy  is  a  facade 
in  the  west  and  a  fraud  In  the  east,  when 
Nazis  are  shown  to  be  climbing  back  Into  the 
seats  of  power,  when  cartels  are  found  pros- 
pering under  the  benevolent  protection  of 
the  German  Republic,  and  when  rearming 
of  Germany  is  commonplace  talk  In  bigH 
government  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
ctirtaln — when  these  conditions  are  pointed 
out,  the  official  reaction  is  to  blithely  say: 
"Well,  what  do  you  expect?  We  had  to  re- 
build a  powerful  Germany  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist drive  toward  the  west." 

This  response  suggesta  to  me  that  In  Oer- 
znany.  as  In  many  otlier  parte  of  the  world, 
our  Ck}vemment  has  not  yet  any  real  poUej 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  rather  a  sort  of 
reactor  mechanism,  aet  up  to  record  wb*k 
the  Rxiaslans  are  trying  to  do,  so  that  we  m 
turn  may  attempt  to  stop  tbem  from  doing  \t,_ 


The  Germans  recognized  the  existence  of 
this  reactor  mechanlam  very  early  after  th« 
war,  and  have  played  upon  it  for  all  it  waa 
worth.  The  mechanism  worki  In  the  follow- 
ing way:  If  the  Russians  are  trying  to  unify 
Germany,  on  the  basis  of  resurgent  national- 
ism, the  Western  Powers  must  do  the  same 
thing.  If  the  Russians  incorporate  Nazis  Into 
their  puppet  regime  In  the  east,  that  U  es- 
ctise  enough  for  Ignoring  denazification  In 
the  west.  If  the  Russians  are  rebuilding  • 
German  Army  under  their  control,  then  the 
western  Allies  must  not  hesitate  long  In  re- 
arming the  German  state  in  the  west.  Bo, 
our  policy,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  a  re- 
flection of  Russian  policy. 

There  la  only  one  sure  winner  in  a  game 
like  this — the  one  who  calls  the  cards — and 
the  Russians,  so  far.  have  been  calling  the 
cards  vrlth  Increasing  rapidity  these  i>ast  few 
months.  They  may  soon  call  another  in  Ber- 
lin, if  the  reported  Communist  demonstration 
on  May  28  takes  place. 

We  of  the  west  are  condemned  to  loae  one 
tnck  after  another,  as  long  as  this  sort  ot^ 
game  continues.  Until  we  have  liberated  our 
thinking  from  the  almost  hypnotic  trance 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  rise  of  Com- 
munist power  since  the  war.  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  seize  the  Initiative — In  Germany 
or  anywhere  else  We  must,  at  the  very 
least,  liberate  our  thinking  to  the  point  where 
we  can  deal  with  the  resurgence  of  Gerraany, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  R>.issian  threat,  but 
In  terms  of  Germany  itself,  its  relations  to  Ita 
neighbors,  and  its  place  In  our  world.  In  fact, 
only  If  we  succeed  In  this,  can  we  ever  hope 
to  create  the  kind  of  Germany  which  will  not 
end  up  In  the  Russian  camp. 

Until  there  has  been  the  kind  of  widespread 
public  debate  on  Germany  that  I  am  argu- 
ing, our  Government  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
velop a  real  American  policy  for  Germany; 
a  policy  that  says  what  It  means  and  means 
what  it  says:  a  policy  that  Is  no  mere  reac- 
tion to  another  policy  made  In  Moscow;  • 
policy  that  sets  out  to  save  for  demcxn^acy, 
whtatever  can  still  be  saved  in  Germany;  and 
that  neutralizes,  If  it  cannot  fully  eliminate, 
the  efforts  of  a  resurgent  Germany  to  drag 
the  world  once  again  Into  war. 

Until  there  has  been  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion, the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  people  will  be  the  victims  of  dubious 
pressure  groups,  special  Interest  lobbies,  and 
undercover  manipulation  on  behalf  of  ene- 
mies of  America  In  German  y^ 

Already  the  Germans  are  sending  agents 
over  here  to  cixrj  out  special  missions  be- 
hind the  scenes.  One  of  these  agents  came 
to  my  attention  last  Dccemt)er,  and  I  tell  you 
the  story  as  a  striking  Illustration  of  what  is 
happening  while  public  attention  is  diverted 
to  other,  more  Immediate  Issues: 

1  discovered  last  December  that  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's top  financial  adviser.  Hermann  Abs.  had 
slipped  into  New  York  on  a  visit  reported 
to  Involve  efforts  to  raise  a  substantial  lean 
for  the  giant  German  cartel,  the  United  Steel 
Works  (Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke).  During  the 
•everal  weeks  Abe  had  been  here  before  I 
heard  about  him,  he  had  visited  the  follow- 
ing agencies  in  Washington :  the  Federal  Re- 
■erve  Board,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
ECA  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ger- 
man Affairs  of  the  State  Department. 

Rather  than  for  me  to  tell  you  what  the 
Abs  Incident  meant,  let  me  read  you  a  para- 
graph from  the  United  States  News,  a  maga- 
slne  published  in  Washington  by  David  Law- 
rence. In  its  edition  of  December  30.  1949 : 

"Under  Hitler.  Aba  rose  to  be  head  of  Ger- 
many's biggest  bank,  one  that  had  a  key  role 
In  financing  Hitler's  war  machine.  In  plund- 
ering occupied  Xurope.  Under  the  Allies.  Abe 
wai  first  vetoed  for  a  top  bank  job.  then  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  Reconstruction  Loan 
Corporation,  chief  banker  for  German  Indus- 
^^try.    OOlclal  explanation  is  that,  since  AlUea 
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wint  OermAr.8  to  rorrm  9e\xt*  0^rm»nj 
must  b*  allowed  to  choosp  their  own  oOclalt. 
U't  a  c&Icu!at«<l  rt&k  To  et-Na«js.  resur- 
rection of  but  «hot.«  cf  the  Hitler  er*  te  en- 
eoantgirMt.  T>  ar.':-Nazls.  W  beclns  to  Uv* 
as  IT  rhev  hJ»v^  teen  pUTed  fi>r  sucker*. 
AntJnuKsm  -loesn  *.  !>eem  to  par  It  m«T 
eten  beo-  me  darvcerous  once  more  That  ■ 
the  trerxl  la  wesrem  German t  today  Allied 
dBcials  arc  reluctant  to  admit  It  Other  ob- 
•errer*  see  It  clearly.  Its  already  a  ma}or 
pre  b!  em  " 

H  \:  was  a  major  problem  last  December, 
It  IS  cow  becomluf  a  ma  .'or  catastn^nhe 
Wh^at  win  be  the  official  explar.atJv^n  when 
the  S"i?.^<  :-*:->  take  ever  power  In  western 
Germany''  What  wlU  be  the  cOcial  explana- 
tton  when  German  cartels  refinanced  by 
UUtod  States  dc'.larf  spread  their  tentacles 
ttreoglkout  the  western  Exnr^^rean  economy? 
what  will  be  the  oaWrial  exrlanation  when 
gentlemen  from  the  same  poUticaJ  camp  as 
Mr  Abs  sun  a  p^*.  with  gentlenjen  from 
Moscow— and  Allied  policy  all  OTer  Europe 
appear;  as  the  fonnleas,  anx;rphus,  and 
•bapeless  thine  tiiat  it  actually  is^ 

1,  for  one.  am.  not  »cin«  to  wait  to  find 
oat  what  official  explanaUons  for  these  phe- 
Donena  will  be  There  are  many  In  th« 
ConfTCM  who  feel  the  same  war 

I  am  g".«d  to  announce  to  you  that  Mem> 
ber»  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
taiclng  action  to  brlr^g  the  facta  on  Germany 
bel'^re  the  C«>njrTe«a  and  before  the  people  as 
Bocn  as  It  can  be  done  We  are  detenr.ir-ed 
to  get  the  full  truth  on  the  record. 

Yesterday  seven  other  Senators  and  I  In- 
troduced a  resoiutlon  reqviestmg  the  eistab- 
llshment  ri  a  bipartisan  Presidential  com- 
miasicn  of  inquiry  Into  til  matters  relitin^ 
to  American  policy  In  Germany  Associated 
with  me  are  Senators  of  both  parties.  You 
wUl  be  proud  to  know  that  both  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York.  Senator  Ivia  and  Sen- 
ator LxHMAW  are  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  others  are  Senators  HrwDaicicsow. 
of  New  Jersey.  Prrra..  of  Flortds:  Ks.Goai. 
of  West  VuTTlnia.  Dotcla.s  of  Illinois,  and 
Chavtz  of  New  Mexico.  And  I  under*  tand 
Members  of  the  House.  Includinf  Repreisent- 
atiTes  CxLLUL.  jAvm  and  RoostrcT,  of  New 
Tort,  and  others  fr  im  other  States,  trtend 
to  Introduce  similar  resolutions  this  week. 

We  want  to  know,  and  we  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
names,  the  real  purpoaea,  and  the  actual  po- 
tential strength  of  all  the  antidemocratic 
political  parties,  froups.  and  movements  ac- 
tive today  in  Germany:  who  finances  them, 
for  what  bidden  interests  they  speak,  what 
•re  the  connections  among  them,  which  ones 
are  secretly  fronting  for  the  Communists  in 
east  Germany,  which  ones  represent  Indig- 
enous Naxi.  pan-German,  and  other  au'Jior- 
itanan  forces,  and  which  ci^es  have  uutsids 
connections  with  Fascist  and  Hazx  elen^ents 
Ungermg  on  In  other  countries. 

Second,  we  want  to  know  how  far  the  re- 
cartelixatioa  cf  German  Industry  has  pro- 
ceeded, which  cartels  and  trusts  are  fi^urish- 
Ing  again,  what  power  they  exert  '.;vei  the 
Ge.inan  political  scei^e.  and  what  Influence 
they  have  o\-er  the  relailorj  between  the 
German  Republic  and  oUier  ccun  tries  In  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  we  are  Interested  in  the 
extent  to  «hi>.h  German  b'^alnesa  Las  been 
reconquered  by  monopoly  instead  cf  being 
transform Kl  Into  tbe  lort  of  free,  competitive 
economy  which  is  essential  to  the  function- 
ing of  political  democracy. 

We  want  to  Itnow,  third,  what.  If  anything. 
baa  been  done  to  reform  the  German  schools 
And  tmlversltles,  so  that  they  te-»ch  demo- 
cratic Ideas  and  principles  to  tbe  new  jten- 
eration  of  German  children  We  are  asking. 
In  effect,  whether  the  German  educational 
system  has  become  an  Instrument  for  (Rid- 
ing German  youth  toward  a  free  aociety  or 
whether  it  has  rematrted  a  machine  in  tbe 


hands  of  the  old  ruling  elements  to  produce 
obedient  aiKl  willing  slaves  of  the  army  and 
of  the  state. 

^)urth,  we  want  to  know  how  widespread 
ta  the  use  of  militaristic,  ultranatlonallstlc. 
anti-Semitic,  and  other  antidemocratic  prop- 
aranda  in  the  German  press,  radio,  and 
cinema  We  are  interested  in  knowing  who 
are  the  masters  of  the  principal  media  of 
news  and  opinion  In  Germany  today,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  the  same  masters  who 
dominated  these  media  before  and  during 
the  late  war. 

Fifth,  we  want  to  know  what  the  real  level 
of  Indtistrial  productivity  Is.  and  not  merely 
what  the  German  industrialists  are  willing 
to  tell  the  Allied  control  boards.  We  must 
know  this  If  we  are  to  judce  the  extent  to 
which  German  war  p<^itential  is  being  re- 
stored We  areALso  Interested  In  the  reap- 
pearance of  Grmrtm^^military  or  paramilitary 
crsranizations  What,  for  example,  is  the 
mysterious  Bruederschaft.  the  brotherhood 
of  former  German  Army  ofHcers.  and  what  Is 
Its  power  and  Its  aim?  How  many  German 
generals  are  secretly  WOTklng  for  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  a  day  when  a  new  totalitarian 
Russo-German  Axis  may  be  proclaimed  to 
the  world 

Likewise,  who  would  be  the  men  in  con- 
trol of  any  German  military  fortre  the  west- 
em  Allies  m.ight  be  so  foolish  as  to  permit 
to  be  formed' 

Sixth,  we  want  to  know  how  far  Nazis  and 
other  enemies  of  democracy  have  repene- 
trated  into  the  political  parties  and  move- 
ments. Into  the  c<jurts.  Into  the  Industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country,  into  the 
school  Bjrstem,  and,  last  but  not  least.  Into 
the  civil  service  of  the  new  state,  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  operates  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  the  German  Government.  Is 
it  true,  as  reporters  have  told  us,  that  If 
the  occupation  ended  tomorrow.  Nazis  would 
move  back  Into  every  seat  of  power  within 
24  hours  and  puree  every  person  who  had 
In  any  way  worked  with  the  Allies  In  the  past 
6  years' 

Seventh,  we  want  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  such  prodemocratic  elements  as  sur- 
vived the  Narl  terror  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  active  part  In  building  postwar 
Germany.  If  we  know  the  answer  to  this. 
as  well  as  to  the  question  of  what  strength 
sTJch  prodemocratic  elements  still  have,  we 
may  be  able  to  Judge  what  hope  there  still 
remains  of  salvaging  something  of  value  In 
the  country. 

Eighth,  we  are  Interested  In  knowing  what 
encouragement  Is  being  given  the  Germans 
to  raise  their  eyes  above  the  level  of  purely 
nationalistic  alms  toward  participation  in  a 
broader  a'^soclation  of  free  nations  There  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  they  are  being  en- 
couraged to  join  the  Communist  association 
of  slave  nations  There  Is  also  evidence  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  Join  a  kind  of  west- 
ern association  that  would  have  little  in  com- 
mon With  free  society,  and  that  might,  in 
fact,  end  up  with  Germany  in  control  of  it, 
▼la  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhlneland  cartels. 
But  We  dont  know  how  much  eftort  is  ex- 
pended to  lead  Germany  toward  participat- 
ing In.  for  example,  the  proposed  Atlantic 
federal  union  or  some  other  broad  Intercon- 
tinental group  of  free  countries.  • 

Ninth,  we  also  seek  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  to  economic  power  In  Germany 
since  *hp  war  Has  there  been  any  shift  at 
control  over  basic  economic  power  into  the 
hands  of  new  groups  in  German  society,  or. 
in  the  contrary,  has  the  same  small  feu- 
dallstlc  class  of  the  same  Individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  grotips  regained  economic  power 
that  it  exerted  before  the  outbreak  of  war? 
PoU'ical  power  in  Germany.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, has  always  been  secondary  to  eco- 
nomic power — beuce.  thotse  who  dominats 
the  great  blocs  of  economic  power,  especially 
In  e<jal,  iron,  steel  and  other  heavy  indus- 
try, as  well  as  those  who  control  vast  por- 


tions of  the  agrlctiltural  land,  are  Inevltablj 
the  ones  who  rule  the  State  above  and  out- 
aide  the  political  parties  and  regimes.  When 
we  have  the  answer  to  this  particular  ques- 
tion, we  will  know  how  far  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  In  our  efforts  to  make  Ger- 
many Into  a  democratic  country.  If  we  ftnd 
that  economic  power  still  rests  In  the  hands 
of  the  same  feudal  group  that  has  always 
held  it.  we  will  know  that  whatever  demo- 
cratic institutions,  p:\rtles  and  constitutions 
we  may  have  helped  build  will  go  down  in 
tnt.'il  collapse  the  moment  we  are  no  longer 
there  to  prop  them  up. 

Finally,  our  resolution  asks  the  presiden- 
tial commission  ol  Inquiry  to  deterralns 
whether  or  not  ECA  funds  have  been 
used  to  strengthen  prodemocratic  elements 
and  tendencies  la  western  Germany.  As  of 
Ap.'-il  2.  1950.  Marshall  plan  authorizations 
to  Germany  had  totalled  •640,403,000.  This 
year  the  sums  allocated  to  Germany  wUl  b« 
so  great  as  to  place  her  second  in  the  re- 
ceiving line  after  Great  Britain.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  enthralled  by  ths 
handsome  charts  and  graphs  which  the  econ- 
omists provide  us,  showing  curves  of  produc- 
tion, comparison  with  the  1936  index,  and 
BO  on. 

What  Is  crucial  Is  what  is  being  done  with 
all  this  production,  who  is  benefiting  by  it 
in  terms  of  economic  and  political  power, 
how  will  11.000.000  tons  of  steel.  18,000,000 
tons,  or  any  number  of  million  tons  of  steel 
in  the  Ruhr  aid  the  growth  of  democracy 
in  western  Germany?  We  wish  to  know 
what  will  happen  to  German  democracy  if 
all  thofse  tons  of  steel  are  produced  and  dis- 
tributed under  the  absolute  control  of  ths 
very  same  men.  man  for  man.  who  produced 
stt'el  for  the  German  Army  and  the  Nazi 
war  machine. 

These  are  questions  which  the  spKinsors 
cf  this  resolution  ask  to  have  answered  by 
a  Presidential  commission  of  Inquiry,  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  Until  we  have  those  answers, 
we  in  the  Congress  cannot  hope  to  ie^lslats 
intelligently.  Until  the  Amer.can  people 
have  those  answers,  they  cannot  Instruct  us, 
their  representatives,  how  they  think  we 
should  act  In  their  Interest.  And,  frankly. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments themselves.  Including  the  ECA.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, can  plan  and  make  policy  :ntelllgentl7 
without  the  answers  to  these  questions  be- 
fore them  at  every  step. 

It  Is  fatuous  to  assume,  as  some  of  our 
supposedly  real.stlc  policy  mak'jrs  seem  to 
arsume,  that  we  don't  neied  to  worry  much 
about  what  kind  of  German  sti.te  exists  In 
the  west  (so  long  as  It  Isn't  Communist), 
because  we  need  German  procuctlon  and 
German  manpower  In  the  contest  with  Mos- 
cow and,  anyway,  we  can  outbid  the  RiiSi^lana 
for  Germany's  allegiance  whereve  ■  we  have  to. 

I  say  it  is  fatuous,  because  ^re  it  questions 
of  International  politics  are  no;  settled  by 
bribery,  no  matter  how  defined.  The  rulers 
of  Germany  will  make  up  theli  minds  ac- 
cording to  their  own  self-lnter'!st.  as  they 
see  It.  The  real  question  Is  wto  are  to  be 
the  rulers  of  Germany. 

Responsible  officers  In  our  Government  ap- 
pear to  understand  very  well  Uie  threat  of 
communl.sm  in  Germany  and  tte  nature  of 
the  Soviet  bid  for  Its  kind  of  German  unity. 
But  do  they  recognize  the  threat  of  resurgent 
naztsm  In  Germany  and  the  nature  of  Its 
tld  for  a  Soviet  alliance? 

Are  we  even  mentally  prepared  for  a  putsch 
by  the  sinister  elements  that  ha\e  reemerged 
in  western  Germany — the  carte  Industrial- 
ists, the  pan-German  poUtlciam.  the  feudal 
muilarlsts,  the  Nazis.  ex-Nazia,  anU  neo-Nazis 
of  every  stripe?  How  will  we  det  1  with  these 
slemenu  when  they  have  finally  blackmailed 
the  Allies  Into  yielding  full  llbeiiy  of  action 
to  their  German  Republic'  What  will  we 
do  wtiea   they   install  a  naked  toialitarlau 


regime,  sm.^sh  the  labor  unions,  organize  a 
conquest  of  western  Europe  by  cartel  and 
political  penetration,  expel  American  Influ- 
ence from  the  continent  of  Europe — and  then 
proceed  to  ally  themselves  in  a  gigantic  to- 
talitarian bloc  with  their  supposed  enemies, 
the  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Today  we  do  not  have  the  information 
such  as  our  resolution  seeks  to  obtain.  We 
must  depend  on  newspaper  accounts,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  books.  From  these  sources 
we  are  obliged  to  accept,  for  lack  of  contra- 
dictory evidence,  a  shattering  indictment  of 
the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  verbal. 
Allied  policy  in  the  postwar  years  in  Germany. 

But,  worse  than  the  grisly  farce  cf  de- 
nazification, worse  than  the  sabotage  of  the 
decartelization  program,  worse  than  the 
cruel  rejection  of  the  few  German  democratic 
elements  left  after  Hitler,  worse  even  than 
the  abject  capitulation  to  the  most  outrage- 
ous demands  cf  German  natlonalLrm — worse 
than  all  thece  has  been  the  complete  re- 
fusal or  inexcusable  failure  to  undertake  the 
most  obviously  necessary  step  of  all:  to  set 
the  stage  for  remaking  the  whole  underlying 
social  and  economic  structure  cf  Germany  by 
wiping  out  the  powerful  feudal  basis  from 
which  Prussian  militarism,  industrial  cartel- 
Ism.  pan-German  aggression,  and  national 
socialism  have  sprung. 

Because  of  this  monstrous  failure,  we  and 
the  French  and  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
sians all  share  the  frightful  responsibility 
for  recreating  the  Gcman  menace.  The 
occupymz  countries  In  1915  had  the  power 
to  save  Europe  from  another  German  war. 
None  cf  them  has  exercised  that  power.  All 
Germany's  neighbors  know  this.  All  Ger- 
many's neighbors  again  are  trembling  for 
their  safety.  They  tremble  all  the  more  since 
they  know  that  the  menace  this  time  may 
very  well  mean  their  subjugation  not  merely 


by  German  force,  but  by  an  aHlance  of  a 
re-Nazified  Gern.any  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
by  another  and  far  more  fearsome  totali- 
tarian Axis. 

The  simple  rule  we  have  not  yet  learned  la 
that  the  only  allies  of  democracy  are  demo- 
cratic people.  Failure  to  transform  Ger- 
many Into  a  democratic  society  means  that 
power  reverts  to  the  same  elements  that 
ruled  Germany  In  the  past.  Failure  to 
democratize  Germany,  as  we  said  we  In- 
tended to  do,  is  the  result  of  a  ccmp'.ete 
misunderstanding  of  what  had  to  be  done 
to  prevent  a  Soviet  triumph  in  central 
Europe.  We  seem  to  have  done  all  the  wrong 
things,  and  none  of  llie  right  ones.  A  day 
of  reckoning  will  come  over  Germany,  Just 
as  it  came  over  China.  I  suspect  that  the 
resulting;  explosion  In  the  United  States  will 
make  the  outcry  over  China  seem  like  a 
pleasant  afternoon  tea.  For  in  Gennany  It 
will  be  seen  that  Tve  have  not  only  lost  the 
Second  World  War— that  the  Nazis  rather 
than  we  were  the  victors — but  that  we  have 
prepared  the  way  for  us  to  loss  a  third  world 
war.  if  it  ccmes. 

I  realize  that  I  have  painted  a  black  mc- 
ture  tonight,  blacker  than  some  may  believe 
It  to  be.  But  until  evidence  is  shown  me 
that  contradicts  what  I  have  said.  I  cannot 
in  honesty  relieve  the  blackness  by  even  a 
touch  of  gray. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  however,  and 
this  thought  I  hope  you  will  ponder  at 
length.  In  all  the  years  I  have  spent  In 
public  life,  I  have  never  seen  the  Amer.can 
people  fail  to  be  right  on  great  public  ques- 
tions when  all  the  facts  were  spread  be.'ore 
them  In  an  issue  as  complex  as  Germany, 
covered  over  as  It  Is  by  layers  of  propa- 
ganda from  every  conceivable  source.  It  Is 
taking  the  people  of  this  country  longer  than 
usual    to   grasp   exactly   what    is   going   on. 


When  they  do — and  tt  Is  certain  that  they 
will— they  will  see  to  It  that  Washington 
hears  from  them  In  unmistakabl*  terms  as 
to  what  they  want  done.  I  prsf  only  that 
their  awareness  will  come  In  time  for  the 
effects  cf  their  thinking  to  be  translated  Into 
action  by  our  Government  In  Its  relations 
with  the  German  state  and  the  German 
people. 


What  tbe  States  Pay  Out  in  Revenue  and 
What  They  Receive  in  Return 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OfVePRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  /pril  IS,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  under 
leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted,  two 
tables  v.hich  I  think  v>iU  be  revealing  to 
the  Members  from  the  various  States. 

The  fir3t  table  shows  the  total  inter- 
nal-revenue collections  by  States  and 
Territories,  fiscal  years  1940-49  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  second  table  gives 
a  summary  of  Federal  expenditures  by 
year  and  by  State  made  as  direct  pay- 
ments to  States  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements and  within  States  to  provide 
relief  and  other  aid.  fiscal  years  1940-49, 
inclusive,  in  millions  of  dollars. 

The  tables  follow: 


Tablx  1.— Tofoi  internal  revenue  collections  by  States  and  Terutories,  fiscal  years  1940-49* 


(In  millions  of  dollar?] 


Plate 


IMO 


l»4l 


Alabama — 

Alaska 

Artsoos. ....... ........ — .............. 

Arksosss....... — ................. — ......... 

Cslif'imia 

Colnrido - 

CtKlDJ'CticUl --- 

DeUware 

IJistrict  of  Columbia 

Ftorids - 

Goorpia..„.... .......... — 

Hawaii.... 

Idaho.... ..... .... 

Illinois 

Indiitia 

Iowa 

Kaniets 

Kt-ntucky 

Louisi:iiu - 

Msin« 

Marybnd 

MasMchusetts - 

Mk'hiiran . . . 

Minm-sota 

Mts.si.sM|>pt 

Missouri •- 

^lontana - 

Ni'bri5ka . 

Ncva.li 

Now  Hampshire --- 

New  Jersey 

New  Meuoo 

New  York 

North  ('■.unlins . 

North  Daki.ts — 

Ohio  

Oklahoma — 

On«jR>n 

Tennsylvania 

I'h'lippine  Ulaods 

Pui-rto  R:c<} — 

.Rbclc  I.xland 

South  Carolina 

Boulb  Dakota 

TeoiMssce 

Itah 

V'ennoot . 

'  Inurral  revenue  eollerttea<  inchide  income  tnw-«.  esUte  Mxl  lift  Uses 
•re  ma.»e.     Keci-ipts  in  the  yMi-UJ  >lal«  il-'  not  mdtcaie  the  tw  byrdcn  o( 
*  i«i)arau-  figures  uo  longtr  avaiialle.    Induded  witn  Mar)  iaiw. 


17.1 

25.8 

1.0 

1.5 

e.  1 

6.2 

8.5 

126 

315.3 

4(«.7 

35. » 

41.5 

«.9 

14-12 

7J.0 

n4  4 

28.5 

39.4 

44.8 

57.1 

37.  8 

52.3 

9  9 

no 

4.1 

f.  3 

4r.  1 

ft  •**  3 

ir.9 

17'-.  1 

2.^.  2 

.•ri9 

22.  <■> 

•>  4 

147.  «i 

l"^'..  H 

49.1) 

Kl.6 

n.6 

17.8 

104.4 

14»).S 

172. « 

2w;.  1 

2S7.2 

497.9 

©*.5 

8S.4 

6.6 

9  3 

138.fi 

107.  3 

•vs 

9.5 

at.s 

27  1 

4.4 

f..7 

S.  2 

10.3 

2C7.0 

2e<.i 

4  4 

4  5 

.(V5S.3 

1.4(«.9 

329.2 

390.9 

1.7 

2.5 

30«.l 

429.9 

57.7 

7S.7 

14.5 

22.  S 

i6&.i 

C37.S 

.4 

.4 

24 

4  1 

27.5 

43.9 

11.0 

11^.7 

2.1 

3.1 

S3.« 

47.4 

13i4 

178  2 

ia9 

14.3 

4.6 

7.9 

1943 


1»43 


67.4 

4.0 

1.1.5 

29.0 

75.V7 
«7.  7 

31.3. 5 

aK  1 
84.2 
•J8.3 

102.3 

3i4 

13.0 

1.M6. 1 

3r.9 
f.7.2 

m.7 

3M.8 
las.  3 
.•W.7 
2:».7 
441.9 

7««.  n 

149  0 

24.4 

29S.4 

17  3 

48.5 

11.6 

21.6 

49tv4 

9  0 

2.583.3 

4S0.8 

(LI 

928.7 

nil 

.W.9 
1,163.7 


Z3 
K5.6 
4K.0 

6.7 

92.4 

31Z9 

23-7 

16.7 


14£4 

4.9 

33.5 

54.7 

i.4n.s 

117.6 

.S4*"..  5 

31.V  3 

165. 9 

l.V^.  9 

19S.0 

76.5 

.•«1.0 

l.«l*l.7 

497.6 

1.T.7 

164.0 

4an.6 

16.i.  4 

71.1 

422.7 

8il\6 

1, 1**.  0 

a»»v7 

4^.9 
540.3 

4U.4 
10ft  3 

21.9 

42.1 
8G1.1 

1<>.  1 

4, 34*.  4 

672.4 

1?.9 

1. 6»L  0 

1,'rfL  S 

1311.  5 

2,007.9 


l»4t 


24A.0 

18.8 

C9.0 

92.3 

3,371.7 

214  6 

vyi.f, 

417.7 
419.7 
34.19 
3«.  1 
l.W.  8 
.58.8 
3.21I.S 
831.5 
2!r..2 
35,s.3 
W2.3 
3W.  4 
147.9 
710.  4 

1.  490.  2 

2.  .370. 6 
576.6 

v*.  2 
97119 

•Vi.  8 
223  6 

;«.  7 

74.1 

1.332-6 

37  2 

7.  4I«.  5 

W2.3 

34.6 

2.!>5a5 

271.2 

315.9 

3.376.9 


15 

15*16 

iav9 

III  6 

l»Vi  1 

63rt.  1 

4V4 

311 

3.4 

256  9 

173.9 

37.4 

90.7 

1.037.4 

M.9 

5-Z3 


1945 


25.19 

19  9 

71  3 

3,722  5 

238.9 

87.V  7 

466.3 

4!,V  1 

384.8 

419  0 

174  0 

.19.  H 

3, 76^i.  3 

94.11 

321.2 

AZi.  9 

609.0 

350.5 

VrO.\ 

848.7 

1.490.9 

2.579.8 

6.110 

91    1 

1,146.1 

61.7 

245  2 

33.9 

HI.  2 

I,4X)  1 

37.  7 

8,361.5 

87.1. 0 

41.5 

3,0V10 

ai7.3 

318.9 

8.7:13 


1946 


230.0 

l.V  2 

7r..  2 

102.3 

3,3GS.4 

aa.2 
a».2 

403.0 
509.9 

a»t.6 

405.4 

141.6 

60.2 

3,515.7 

916. 3 

318.3 

380. « 

709.3 

3418 

13Jv2 

721  4 

1.450.5 

1.97n.  1 

600.0 

919 

l.OSO.  4 

59.3 

281.1 

38.4 

77.4 

1. 274. 0 

45  9 

8.114  6 

1.0K2.7 

44.1 

2,588  8 

29a7 

273.9 

3.»&6 


1947 


194S 


1949 


13 
2413 

1M.6 
.38.0 

335.2 

1, 152  5 

84.  fl 

515 


15 

225.9 

lsl.3 

45  « 

324.6 

i.ir4  3 

81.9 
4S.S 


244.3 

re.  9 

If*  5 

15  8 

IV  9 

is.  2 

7r..O 

83-8 

811 

1U9.0 

121.8 

11.1.9 

3.  144.  4 

3.  im.  7 

1  9M  9 

363.9 

291.8 

277  0 

646.3 

«V4.9 

6416 

323.  C 

30S.2 

306.2 

485.9 

394.3 

(») 

413.7 

913.4 

3416 

4ia7 

439.0 

4(ii  5 

lOf..  3 . 

108.2 

91.2 

6f>.0 

79.9 

76.4 

3.447.1 

3.7V).8 

3,  589.  H 

9I&7 

1.011.9 

9S0.5 

348.8 

446.8 

407.9 

3ffi.3 

406.1 

401.  t 

739.7 

7«.  5 

»lt3 

325.1 

354.3 

3.17.4 

124.2 

139.7 

117.5 

67H.2 

7510 

1.0A«.  I 

1.M16 

1.  347.  1 

I.ZIIO 

1.779.4 

11513 

1 .161.  5 

6112 

TO6.2 

«W.t  0 

«k3 

106.8 

l(»i>.7 

1.061  8 

1.111.0 

1,09S  2 

68.5 

85.2 

7-*  9 

3M.3 

323.4 

276  2 

418 

41.8 

38  I 

813 

85.4 

71  5 

1,2K.4 

1,272.2 

1.151.1 

48.1 

55.3 

.15.4 

7.723.9 

7.975.5 

7.427.2 

1, 183  0 

1.238.7 

1,  166.  7 

JO  3 

69.2 

61   7 

2.443  6 

2,  V»V  7 

2,626.3 

300.0 

368.5 

418.8 

284  2 

316.8 

298.8 

2,««.l 

3.2228 

3.2114 

17 

11 

13 

2)6.3 

236.2 

214.8 

178.3 

2rr.5 

ans  0 

51.9 

76.2 

64  I 

39<  8 

3.19.1 

333  t 

1,  08.1.  7 

1,»5  1 

1.38t  2 

84  2 

912 

90  7 

44.8 

46.9 

4a7 

exn»  taxes,  an.l  emj  kiymont  tatix.    Tai  rw^Mpts  an*  crtnlited  by 
ibe  r<iS{)cclive  S'Ulcs.  staeo  ihe  hued  may  be  evenUtaUy  boroc  by 


th<>  .Stairs  in  which  the  »n«eU>aS 
persona  in  otiier  States. 
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». 

(In  mitltonit  of  i1nll*rs| 

f^J.t? 

IMt) 

1941 

m3 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1947 

1948 

194  .< 

Virt^na — 

224  6- 
31  7 
22  4 

m.4 

3,1 

94.9 
54  5 

33  5 

121.  8 
4.1 

399  4 

lav.  2 

.^9.2 

33.V2 

8.9 

563.5 
287.0 

99.6 
«W.7 

16^6 

830.5 
f4lft.  » 
179.3 
822.2 
2&9 

823.1 
625.7 
191   3 
916.  2 
29.4 

7,51.9 
54.«.  6 
192.  4 
84l.fi 
3U.8 

73'J.O 
4W.  4 
196.7 
7:«i.o 
X2.6 

76f.fi 
8U.2 
2:»'.7 
?.«.5 
3'..0 

770.8 
48H.8 

WiMYntata                                   ... 

242.7 

7M8.2 

Vyomtnc -- --- 

3S.8 

Tot»l                           - 

t.  34<i  5 

7.371X1 

13. 047. 9 

r.371.4 

«).121.8 

43.'<00.  4 

40.672.1 

39. 108.  4 

41.8l>-'.5 

40  4n3. 1 

RcfMiti  «f  thf  CommiSBioiMr  of  lattmftl  Rcrf ntir. 

Tabu  2. Summary  of  Federal  expenditures  by  year  and  by  State  made  as  direct  payments  to  States  under  cooperative  arrargements  and 

-    tcithin  States  to  provide  relief  and  other  aid,  fiscal  years  1940  to  1949.  inclusive 

[In  milli.iBs  o!  ilolUr.sj 


8laM 

1940 

IVHl 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

194t) 

1947 

iv«a 

1949 

AMnm                  ' 

84.3 
35.7 
77.3 
192.8 
61.3 
33.0 

^o 

53  9 

47  4 

81  2 

36.7 

S36.1 

I<16.9 

lOKO 

75.7 

64.2 

74.1 

1S.6 

34.2 

11.5.5 

132.1 

106.4 

sae 

124.8 
45.5 

tl 

1.3.0 

9a5 
3a  3 

344.9 
75.2 

sas 

It*.  4 
93.2 
44.6 

311.8 
18.1 
89.7 
46.3 
67  3 

325  4 
36  7 
9.2 
46.1 
61   1 
46  2 
93.9 
19  « 
X4 

72.8 

2i6 

6.5  9 

192.7 

5a  8 

2S.6 
5  6 
62.9 
4.V9 
714 
3(Ul 

IW  3 
85,0 
93.1 
67.5 
62.0 
62.7 
17.3 
3B.3 
MLO 

1014 
92.4 
7a  8 

1<Kl7 

35  6 

«K3 

9.5 

11.8 

sas 

26.7 
22^5 
71  0 
.39  9 
l«t.  0 
7.5.8 
.39.0 

ail  5 

U.  0 
61   3 
.37  0 

59.8 

1-*:.  4 

25  0 
9  4 
44  8 
5»V3 
41   4 
78  0 
16.7 
23 

f4.9 
19.7 
.19.6 

199.6 
iX5 
37.0 
15 
53.5 
S2.5 
68.9 
22.9 

167  4 

8ifi 

86.8 
67.5 
517 
57.0 
17.3 
55.9 
816 
91.5 
81.7 
617 
US.  9 

3ao 

6A.6 

69 

113 

^5. 2 

21.5 

178.2 
67.7 
37.1 

128.6 
712 
34  6 

183.3 
10.9 
57.9 
3.3.8 
.57.0 

196.4 
20.  rt 
6.8 
6.3  2 
61   5 
39.  U 
64.0 
12  2 
6.0 

63.6 
1.5.9 
40.2 

a»r^  I 

313 
33.8 
.5.6 
«.5 
34.2 
6,5.  5 
Irt  9 
147.  5 
74.4 
84.9 

7a  3 
34.7 

:w.  4 

19.5 
38.8 
.57.3 
85.5 
59.3 
4a7 
711 
22.0 
5a2 

5.8 
33.2 
11.6 

125.5 
.59.  2 
26.2 

116.6 
47.7 
66.0 

107.  0 

9.0 

.39.6 

226 

^5. 4 

1.5H  6 

2.5.5 

,5.6 

109.  0 

ir.« 

31.5 

13.7 

8.7 

25 

.34.3 
11  0 
2.5.  1 

1118 
29.0 
11.9 
3  1 
U.S 
29.9 
38.5 
18.4 

1115,  1 
4,v7 
62.8 
.52  8 
26.2 
.37.4 
1.3.  I 
21,3 
318 
64.7 
4K1 
28.8 
54.1 
20.8 
42  4 
12 
10 
21.9 

ia4 

71  4 

.15.  li 
W.  4 
7(1.  1 
48.6 
2S.9 
fsll 

5.4 
22  9 
22  9 
.30  li 
lOV  7 
1.5.2 

3.3 
3»-.  4 
.50  7 
11  8 
319 

6.9 

1.4 

36,7 

10.  3 

18.5 

102  6 

•"d     27.2 

9.7 

29 

R.5 

25.6 

31.7 

11.8 

66.5 

,3a  0 

30.0 

25.2 

23.7 

36.7 

7.6 

13.5 

29.8 

51  3 

31.6 

22  0 

42  4 

1.5.9 

25.2 

.3.6 

3.8 

17.7 

9.5 

65.4 

26.3 

111 

5.5.9 

.37.9 

24.5 

54.2 

4.5 

19.1 

13.2 

31   4 

85.5 

13.5 

3.  3 

24  S 

41.0 

14.1 

>.  rt 

8.2 

1.5 

21. ^ 

9.8 

15.9 

93.5 

25.2 

9.9 

2  5 

7.8 

21.6 

27.1 

11.7 

62  3 

27.4 

31.3 

30.8 

227 

.         32.7 

7.4 

11.9 

29.5 

47  0 

3i>.6 

17.9 

41.3 

16.0 

21.0 

.3.1 

3.7 

16.9 

lai 

6M 
225 
20.4 
4>.  9 
41   1 
IS.  M 
4.V  0 
4   1 
14  6 

11  7 
27.9 

7r..9 
ia7 

3.9 

an  0 

36.0 

12  4 

r  7 

8.7 

1.6 

.1 

13  0 
18.9 

.1 
27.7 

3ai 
ia4 

25.3 
121.9 

3a  7 

1.3.0 
.3.6 
10.  U 
30.0 
41.5 
16.  H 
76.2 
37.4 
37.1 
3.3.2 
34.  5 
33  3 

las 

1.5.3 
40.4 
61.0 
41.5 
27.5 
57.3 
17.9 
28.7 

6.0 

.5.0 
226 
11  1 
8»>.0 
3,5.5 
117 
6,3.8 
.5,8.4 
25.8 
67.9 

5.1 
21  9 
1.5.2 
33.7 
liafi 
1.5.8 

.5.4 
22.6 
41.4 
16.6 
35.6 
11.6 

21 

131  4 
31.9 
97.0 

391.4 
7-'.0 

sr.  2 

i.7 
41.6 

11  5,7 
1,117 

32  5 
X\7 
1119 

is.  8 

:a2 
1(11 

Ufi.3 

ai.5 
;i.3 

177.8 
lt3.  5 
Kll 
1«2  5 

1>9.  2 

;3.i 

.'6.1 

8.4 

'.It.  3 

115 

.M.  7 

12  9 
1  Al 

.11.5 
2.7.0 
112  3 

•a.i 

3>9.  3 

.11.8 

<2  9 

W.  3 

1(9  0 

3.2  9 

.W.4 

16.7 

>t0.9 

••5.  3 

iH).  5 

119.9 

9.7 

3.8 

1.33.  9 

3Z4 

gs.5 

CaHfenm. 

cSS^ 

373.0 

sas 

lAO 

Pktrkt  of  Cotambia    

«13 

Tionix --- 

111.4 

Otvrtia 

Idabo. 

13.5.8 

30.6 

279.3 

S:*inz::::":-::"~::"::::::::::::::: 

109.7 
88.« 

6a« 

91  5 

1.50.  1 

M»ylMia"""""""~-"ni'"'.."I"II"..-" 

30.1 

513 

165.8 

198.7 

113,1 

SS»h:::-::::::::: :::™    ::::: 

107.9 

178  9 

31.8 

49.1 

Nrrate ~ 

New  HampAiM 

las 

19  4 

imo 

New  Mfiioo 

New  York 

Kortit  Oaitrfina  . 

.32  3 

417.3 
1.V).8 

N<rth  I>akot*.      

29.1 

Ofci»„ — *- 

Okkkmnt 

22&5 
135.3 

n— jii'iWii" " 

1t%'^  I4»n4 

67  0 

3.55  9 

30.7 

BoiiTta  rar<TlhM 

89.0 

SwtkDakoU - 

TfltMMM    

26.8 
157.  1 

Xcias        ....... .--.-. .. 

343.9 

VtMb ~ 

Vmrmoat 

Vkfht^             

36.0 
16.1 
719 

w«*  virrti-"!!"™""""!""™!-!!"- 

92  7 

524 

101.7 

WTWBinC 

BeniiU'U. ~ 

HawaU    ■     

sao 

3.8 

1.5  5 

39  5 

.7 

1.5.7 
32  4 

.7 

18.6 

43.0 

1.0 

12  6 

32  0 

1.1 

.7 

1.3.1 

19.7 

2 

25 

1.3.9 

ai.o 

.2 

2  7 

las 

17.9 

36^8 

7  6 

t.2  7 

.9 

-.16.  0 

217 

Tmno  Rieo 

l^akilaiMdi 

P»4hlrl>u<wl                

723 

1.3 

-9.0 

Toul 

3,922.3 

3.476.4 

3,225.6 

2  729.7 

1.  762  1 

1. 3.V3  4 

i.29ai 

1.694.1 

5.  5,.l.  1 

8,493.7 

S<.Hirc*;  Aaiiua!  rt- [lonj  at  tbe  Secretary  ol  :ljt 

Treasury. 

MvsluU  Plu  of  lacat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  cosKHrncrrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  24  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr    BENTON     Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous    con^nt    lo    in&ert    in    the 


RrcoRD  a  three-column  featured  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  April  19  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century,  entitled  "Marshall 
Plan  of  Ideas."  This  great  magazine 
asks.  "Does  Congress  really  want  a  demo- 
cratic world?"  It  endorses  my  resolu- 
tion and  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a 
world  missionary  movement  on  behalf 
of  democracy. 

Ther*"  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Marshall  Plan  or  Ieeas 

The  Marshall  plan  recently  pissed  Its  mid- 
point. After  2  years  of  operation.  It  Is  ob- 
vious to  any  Impartial  mind  that  It  Is  play- 
ln(?  a  significant  role  In  European  recover,y. 
If  that  rcco5'ery  falls,  as  it  mry.  It  will  not 
be  because  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  in  tplte 
of  It.  Europe  still  has  a  lorg  way  to  go, 
but  without  American  aid.  given  through 
what  Mr.  Churchill  called  "on  >  of  the  most 
unsordld  acts  of  history,"  It  would  not  have 
made  a  beginning. 

The  success  of  the  economic  Marshall  Plan 
has  caused  Senator  William  Binton  to  pro- 


pose a  "Marshall  plan  in  the  realm  of  Ideas." 
The  Connecticut  Senator  Is  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Senate  who  has  se.'ved  a* 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Out  of  hl» 
2  years  experience  under  Secretary  Byrnes, 
he  realizes  more  keenly  than  most  Senators 
how  intense  is  the  battle  now  being  fought 
between  communism  and  democracy  for  the 
minds  and  loyalties  of  men  Senator  Ben- 
ton Is  also  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the 
senior  legislative  body  who  have  worked  In 
advertising,  publication,  and  education.  Cut 
of  this  background  he  has  developed  a  con- 
viction that  world  public  opinion  can  be 
Influenced  for  good  and  has  formed  some 
Ideas  as  to  how  to  go  about  It. 

This  faith  and  know-how  Senator  Ben- 
ton sets  forth  In  a  resolution  which  lie  has 
Introduced  in  the  Senate.  Recognizing  that 
force,  the  threat  of  violence  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  sums  cannot  In  themselves  an- 
swer Communist  propaganda,  he  proposes  a 
global  cCfensive  in  behalf  of  the  Ideas  which 
express  democratic  principles  and  aspira- 
tions. It  may  be  argued  that  his  timing  Is 
bad.  since  the  up{x;r  house  seems  dete.'-mined 
to  let  the  business  of  government  slide  while 
It  plays  politics  with  Senator  McCabtht. 
But  this  fact  may  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  a 
constructive  proposal  cf  this  character  when 
the  upper  house  recovers  Its  sense  of  duty 
and  Its  perspective. 

The  world  situation  certainly  demands 
that  we  take  the  lead  In  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  Information  and  education  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  share  the  Senate's  leisure  and  who 
are  only  mildly  interested  in  its  passions, 
James  Burnham  argues  that  point  cogently 
In  his  recent  book.  The  Coming  Defeat  of 
Communism.  Believing  that  the  Soviet 
structure  of  power  is  essentially  vulnerable, 
he  declares  that  it  can  be  overthrown  with- 
out war  If  the  western  nations  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  Including  a  massive  propa- 
ganda attack,  to  that  end. 

Senator  Benton's  proposal  is  confined  to 
the  development  of  a  world-wide  program  of 
Information  and  education.  This  can  be 
done,  he  says,  in  six  ways.  (1)  Our  diplo- 
macy must  be  geared  to  securing  universal 
freedom  of  informatlo.i.  (2)  We  should 
greatly  extend  the  support  we  give  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.  (3) 
We  should  expand  the  Ofilce  of  International 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  in 
our  own  State  Department,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  educational  films  sent  abroad. 
multiplying  the  number  of  foreign  students 
brought  to  the  United  States,  and  setting  up 
ways  of  a  world  broadcasting  network.  In 
these  and  other  ways  we  should  do  every- 
tlilng  po-slble  to  penetrate  the  walls  of 
censorship  which  Isolate  the  people  under 
Communist  control,  as  weil  as  to  reach  others 
not  j'et  overrun. 

Senator  Benton  seeks  also  (4)  to  increase 
the  current  efforts  to  p-romote  democratic 
edvcatlon  abroad,  especUlly  In  Germany  and 
Japan;  (5)  to  convene  a  conference  of  non- 
Communist  nations  to  coordinate  and  im- 
prove their  information  programs;  and  (6) 
to  establish  a  non-governmental  agency  to 
guide  and  Inspire  the  efforts  of  the  millions 
cf  private  American  citizens  who  might  use 
their  talents  and  resources  and  contact  over- 
seas In  furtherance  of  the  programs  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  resolution.  This  Is  a  bold 
and  spacious  conception,  and  It  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

More  than  that,  it  deserves  support  in  prin- 
ciple. If  we  are  losing  the  cold  war,  as 
many  believe,  it  is  bec.iuse  we  are  losing 
the  battle  for  the  minds  and  loyalties  of 
men.  This  Is  not  because  the  conceptions 
of  freedom  and  democracy  Inherently  lack 
8treni?th  and  liberating  power.  The  contrary 
Is  true.    Ratlier.  it  13  in  part,  because,  as 


Senator  Benton  says,  "day  In  and  day  out. 
In  two  score  languages,  in  every  medium  of 
communication  from  a  whljpered  rumor  to 
a  glot)e-glrdllng  radio,  everywhere  from  a 
remote  Burmese  village  to  th«;  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  the  Communists 
play  the  same  propaganda  tune  •  •  •  It 
revolves  around  five  themes:  ( 1 )  The  United 
States  Is  headed  for  a  cataclysmic  economic 
crash.  (2»  Tlie  rulers  of  the  United  States 
are  Fascists,  warmongers,  and  capitalists. 
(3)  Although  the  rich  of  the  United  States 
are  getting  richer,  everybody  els2  is  getting 
poorer,  and  there  is  starvation,  unrest,  and 
growing  sympathy  for  th?  Soviet  Union 
among  the  masses.  (4)  America's  vaunted 
freedom  is  a  fraud  and  our  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity is  belied  by  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation. (5)  Our  character  is  bad— we  are 
culturally  barbarous.  mon?y-mad,  lawless, 
crlmc-rldden.  and  effete." 

This  Communist  propag.'inda  offensive  is 
having  a  profound  effect,  particularly  among 
the  peopleh  of  southeast  Asia  and  Asia,  who 
have  not  had  first-hand  experience  with 
communism  but  have  had  such  relations 
with  colonialism.  Walter  L:ppmann  recently 
declared  that  'we  are  losin  j  touch  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world — with  their  fears,  their 
hopes,  their  needs,  their  purposes,  and  their 
will  to  survive — and  we  are  talking  not  to 
them  but  to  ourselves.  In  a  self-Induced 
mcod  cf  defeatism  and  impotence,  about 
how  much  we  must  distrust  one  another  and 
our  own  better  Instincts  and  our  own  capac- 
ity to  think  and  believe."  We  ought  to  make 
It  a  first  consideration  to  recover  effective 
contact  with  the  peoples  cf  the  world.  We 
should  realize  that  this  Is  lissentially  a  mis- 
sionary task  in  the  field  of  politl~s.  In  Its 
essence,  democracy  Is  the  application  to  the 
relationships  of  men  of  true  and  morally 
right  principle.  As  a  political  concept.  It 
needs  to  be  proclaimed  with  skill  in  the  use 
of  modern  media  of  mass  communication, 
with  sacrificial  zeal  and  convincing  power. 
It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Communist  com- 
petition so  long  as  men  are  In  position  to 
learn  the  truth  and  to  make  a  free  choice. 
It  can  rely  on  the  truth,  snd  the  truth  can 
always  win  over  what  Communists  seek  to 
Justify  as  the  historic  lie  if  it  Is  fearlessly 
and  diligently  proclaimed  ind  defended 

Senator  Benton's  resolution,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  a  dozen  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties, simply  ask-  the  Ssnate  to  endorse  the 
outline  of  his  proposal  fc:  a  Marshall  Plan 
In  the  field  of  ideas.  It  floes  not  carry  an 
estimate  of  costs  and  it  Is  not  linked  with  an 
authorization  for  expenditure.  It  would  ob- 
viously cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  $31.- 
000.000  which  the  Department  of  State  la 
spending  this  year  for  iV.  world-wide  pro- 
gram of  public  relations.  But  If  some  action 
of  this  kind  can  contribute  vltall]|  to  victory 
In  the  Ideological  contest  vhich  is  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  as  it  can.  it  deserves  support. 
Even  if  the  whole  prograra  Is  not  approved 
by  an  economy-minded  Congress,  a  part  of 
.  It  may  be. 

Today  half  thef>^memb<r  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  pratKrce  sDme  form  of  cen- 
sorship. American  Influence  is  helping  to 
break  down  these  walls  and  it  can  do  more. 
UNESCO,  with  a  budget  of  only  f8.000.CO0  a 
year.  Is  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  security.  It  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  If  It  were  adequately  supported,  as 
the  United  States  delegation  to  that  body  Is 
urging.  The  few  documentary  films  on 
American  life  which  the  State  Department 
has  'distributed  abroad  portray,  generally  ac- 
curately and  effectively,  wliat  life  as  we  know 
It  In  this  country  actually  Is.  What  might  it 
not  mean  If  one-fourth  ol  the  population  of 
the  earth  coiUd  see  documentaries  of  thla 
kind  once  a  month.  Ponign  students  edu- 
cated In  America  have  almost  always  been 
among  otir  best  friends  abroad.    An  exchange 


program  which  would  absorb  60,000  or 
lOO.OCO  such  students  a  year  would  make  an 
incalculable  contribution  to  world  under- 
standing. 

An  example  cited  by  Mr.  Bentom  Is  worth 
pondering.  "Th»  ECA,  under  Its  technical 
assistance  program,  brought  600  people  from 
European  Industry  and  agriculture  last 
year  lo  study  our  methods.  Two  among 
the  600  were  Influential  Italian  labor  leaders. 
When  these  two  had  seen  American  labor- 
management  relations  at  first  hand,  when 
they  had  seen  that  our  workers  share  in  the 
b2neats  of  Increased  productivity  and  from 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  when 
they  had  seen  that  comp>etitlon  is  not  with- 
out Its  economic  value  to  our  workers,  they 
went  back  to  Italy,  pulled  703.000  workers 
cut  of  the  big  Communist-dominated  gen- 
eral trade  union  and  launched  an  Inde- 
pendent union." 

America's  task,  we  repeat.  Is  nothing  less 
than  to  organize  a  world  missionary  move- 
ment on  behalf  of  democracy.  Such  an  at- 
tempt doe."!  not  Imply  that  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  to  make  democratic  principles 
more  effective  at  home.  It  does  not  imply 
that  the  Christian  missionary  movement 
should  become  in  any  way  organizationally 
^entangled  or  Involved  In  this  essentially  po- 
litical effort.  That  indeed  would  be  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  Christian  church,  which  all 
concerned  should  seek  to  avoid.  A  world- 
wide missionary  campaign  on  behalf  of  lib- 
erty and  equality  would  have  powerful  effects 
among  colonial  peoples  who  are  seeking  the 
freedom  which  so  many  millions  have  gained 
in   r«cent  years. 

It  might  even  backfire  to  make  our  own 
underprivileged  minorities  demand  a  larger 
share  of  participation  in  the  political  and 
economic  benefits  which  the  majority  have. 
Let  it!  A  risk  that  the  missionary  always 
runs  is  that  the  creed  he  preaches  will  lay 
hold  of  his  own  life  and  revolutionize  It  to 
a  degree  he  did  not  anticipate.  If  he  whole- 
heartedly believes,  he  will  not  fear  but  wel- 
come such  an  outcom.e.  Does  Congress 
really  want  a  democratic  world?    Do  we? 
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False  Picture  of  United  States  Abroad 
Held  To  Antedate  Red  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  A.pril  24  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BENTpNi  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouS^n.s^nt  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  a  jdistinguished  foreign  cor- 
respondent, Harold  Callender,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  New  York  Times. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  I  used  to 
point  out  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
a  United  States  informational  and  edu- 
cational exchange  program  throughout 
the  world — even,  if,  as  I  once  put  it,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  to  open  up  and  swal- 
low the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and  communism  were 
to  be  abolished  from  the  earth.  Mis- 
understanding and  mistrust  of  the  United 
States  is  deeply  entrenched  in  many  areas 
of  the  world,  and  is  widespread  even  in 
England.  The  Communist  propaganda 
has  capitalized  upon  and  exaggerated 
attitudes   toward  America   and   beliefs 
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about  a«.  the  origins  cf  which  po  back 
lor  decades  or  centuries. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo^: 

TkUKK  P^TTTTU:  OF  UNTTrB  STATES  AOTOAD  HET  D 

TO  AXTroATE  Kro  Krrc«Ts— TtrMAN  Dis- 
rVTED  BT  OBSCTVTUS  IN  Ethope  Who  Sat 
Hat»eo  or  Capttalism  Is  Pbobltm 

(By  Harold  Caliender^ 
Pams.  April  23— Upon  reading  President 
Trumans  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  now  available  textually. 
experienc*^  observers  here  were  surprised  by 
Ih?  apparent  disposition  of  the  President  and 
hla  advisers  to  assume  that  Communist 
propaganda  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
distorted  views  of  the  United  States  held 
abroad. 

CaUlng  lor  a  campalpm  of  enlleht«nment  to 
counteract  this  propaganda,  the  President 
emphasL-»e<l  Its  exploitation  of  the  desires  for 
peace  and  for  social  Justice  on  the  i>art  of 
the  masses  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  th«>  false 
picture  It  gave  of  the  United  States. 

But  It  was  pointed  out  that  prejudices 
against  the  Vnlied  States  far  antedate  this 
propaganda,  and  that  they  derive  In  Europe 
from  a  iong-standlng  hatred  of  what  Euro- 
peans consider  capitalism,  from  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiments  that  have  become  traditional. 
and  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  current 
American  foreign  policy. 

Communism  did  not  create  any  of  these 
rich  resovu-ces  that  Ue  ready  for  use  by  Its 
propaganda  but  It  has  adroitly  utilized  them. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  mo?t 
Attention  to  the  question. 

APPtAL  TO  OLD  P»EJT7I)1CIS 

These  observers  consider  that  Moscow's 
propaganda  woiUd  lose  much  of  Its  sting 
were  It  not  for  Its  ability  to  appeal  to  old 
and  deep-seated  prejudices  against  the 
United  Sutes  that  exist  In  circles  extending 
far  beyond  the  wage-earning  groups  and  that 
are  still  propagated  by  some  on  both  the 
left  and  the  right. 

It  is  contended  that  In  facing  the  problem 
of  enlightening  the  world  regarding  the 
United  States  and  its  policies,  full  account 
must  be  taken  not  only  of  the  picture  of  the 
United  States  drawn  by  C<jmmunist  pr^^pa- 
ganda  but  of  that  which  existed  In  European 
minds  before  the  Ccramui.isis  stau-ted  to 
work  on  them. 

In  the  Far  East  the  United  States  faces 
net  merely  or  mainly  Communist  propa- 
ganda but  profound  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
west  and  Its  colunial  encroachments,  i:  is 
pointed  out.  This  fear  and  diillke  had  sp.-^ad 
over  Asia  long  before  Premier  Stalin  began 
to  exploit  them  In  favor  of  what  he  In- 
geniously calls  popular  democracy. 

This  fact  is  painfully  familiar  to  the  State 
Department,  wh'.ch  few  this  reason  has  been 
urging  the  French  to  promise  full  Independ- 
ence to  Indochina  or  eventual  French  with- 
drawal from  that  c-ountry.  The  Department 
realizes  the  handicap  under  which  n  labors 
Ir  appearing  to  support  a  remnant  of  the 
former  colonial  rule  of  the  west  in  Asia. 


TWO    Ot-rsT*KDU»iG     KINDS 

In  much  the  same  way  the  United  States 
must  contend  in  Europe  not  oniy  with  skill- 
ful Commuu:st  propaganda  tut  with  preju- 
dices that  may  be  called  Indigenous  non- 
Communist  and  pre-Communist.  The  two 
outstanding  kinds  are  the  following: 

First,  a  deeply  rioted  and  k>ng-cult»Tated 
anticapltal tat  sentiment  among  the  wage 
earners.  It  reCecu  the  low  wages  and  bad 
housing  long  aaaoclated  with  capitalism  aa 
understoud  by  the£»  »age  earners — that  is. 
With  Eiiropean  capitaiisci.  a  diflerent  species 


from  the  American.  But  European  workers 
do  not  undcnstand  this  distinction.  To  them 
the  United  States  Is  the  classic  typ.-  of  a 
cvpltall.stlc  society  of  which  they  believe  low 
pny  Is  f.n  Indispensable  attribute. 

Second,  equally  deeply  rooted  and  long- 
cultivated  prejudices  against  the  United 
States  in  the  more  fortunate  classes,  notably 
among  many  Intellectuals  who  look  upon  the 
United  States  ns  a  culturally  backward 
country  that  has  not  caught  up  with — or  Is 
rapidly  departing  from— the  high  and  unique 
civilization  of  Europe. 

By  playing  upon  these  two  types  of  preju- 
dice, the  Communists  appeal  not  only  to 
those  who  work  hard  for  an  lU-pald  Uvell- 
ho<xl  but  also  to  many  who  live  well  and 
have  leisure  for  the  Intellectual  enjoyments 
that  often  include  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  Unlced  States.  Those  who  read  the 
Communl.st  press  of  western  Europe  know 
h-w  skillfully  this  double  appeal  is  made. 

tCNORANCX,    MISTKUST    OF   UNnXD    STATES 

In  France,  where  Communist  propaganda 
has  perhaps  made  the  greatest  headway  any- 
where in  western  Europe  except  Italy.  Its 
principal  assets  are  the  anticapitallsm  In- 
stilled during  a  generation  or  two  by  both 
Socialists  and  Communists,  and  a  wide- 
spread ignorance  and  distrust  cf  the  United 
States  in  other  than  the  wage-earning 
classe?. 

It  does  no  harm  to  Communist  propaganda 
when  distinguished  conservative  writers,  con- 
tributing to  very  conservative  newspapers, 
take  pot  shots  at  the  United  States  on  other 
grounds — like  the  recent  writer  who  pro- 
claimed that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  both  menaces  for  Europe  because 
they  were  killing  individualism  by  their  mass 
production  He  did  not  take  the  next  log- 
ical step  and  say  that  western  Europe  should 
be  neutral  as  between  the  two.  But  other 
WTiters  did. 

This  was  not  Communist  propaganda.  But 
it  was  grist  for  the  Communists'  mill  since 
the  spirit  of  neutrality  In  western  Europ* 
would  suit  their  strategy  and  Injure  that  of 
the  United  States. 

As  for  the  economic  assets  of  Communist 
propaganda,  the  Marshall  plan  has  helped 
restore  French  production,  and  wages  have 
risen  to  a  level  probably  not  far  from  that 
In  1938.  The  Communists  have  suffered  as 
a  result.  But  this  wage  level  was  not  sat- 
isfactory In  1938  and  Is  even  less  satisfac- 
tory today.  So  the  Communists  have  plenty 
of  ammunition  left,  as  the  French  Govern- 
ment knows  to  Its  sorrow. 

HAS   aiJiJ«ATEO   WACE    EAKNESS 

On  the  economic  side  It  appears  that 
United  States  propaganda  must  contrast  the 
American  way  of  life  not  only  with  that  of 
Russia  but  with  that  of  western  Europe, 
which  has  alienated  wage  earners  from  what 
they  think  Is  American  capitalism. 

As  for  the  autl-Amerlcan  Intellectuals,  any 
counierpropaganda  must  nuet  their  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
European  standards  of  culture  based  on  In- 
dividualism and  the  Latin  heritage.  It  must 
counteract  the  picture,  drawn  In  scholarly 
books  and  pictures,  of  the  United  States  as 
a  kind  of  highly  mechanized  barbarism. 

Observers  In  Europe  believe  that  United 
States  policies  need  a  lot  of  explaining  too. 
Europeans  are  being  asked  to  rearm  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
But  neither  governments  nor  the  public  quite 
see  bow  this  treaty  Is  to  guarantee  against 
an  invasion  of  western  Europe.  The  French 
want  to  know  how  far  and  how  long  the 
United  sutes  will  help  them  defend  Indo- 
china and  bow  strong  the  United  States 
Inuuds  that  western  Germany  shall  become. 
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After  1952— West  Europe  Faces  Up  to  a 
Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILU-HE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo7iday,  April  24  degislat  ve  day  of 
Wed7iesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  a  signifi- 
cant article  by  Harold  Ca. lender,  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"After  1952— West  Europe  I'aces  Up  To 
a  Dilemma." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  1952— West  EtmoPi  Faci»  Ur  to  a 

Dilemma 

(By  Harold  Callender) 

Paris.  April  22  —Georges  Bldault.  Premier 

of  France,  made  this  week  a  proposal  that 

had  in  it  far  more  than  met  the  eye. 

It  amounted  to  a  suggestion  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  entire  field  of  strategic,  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  a.nong  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  and  North  America — 
those  relations  having  become  obscure,  con- 
tradictory and  In  some  respects  unreal. 

M.  Bldaulfs  proposal  implied  a  reexami- 
nation of  United  States  foreign  policy— the 
major  factor  In  all  those  reations — as  it 
has  been  expresi-ed  In  the  Marshall  plan,  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  in  the  plan- 
ning, aspirations  and  slogans  engendered  oy 
those  two  enterprises. 

The  purpose  was  to  reconcUe  the  alnas  of 
the  Marshall  plan  looking  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  western  Europe  and  the  alms  cf 
the  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  see;n  to  threaten 
this  recovery  by  necessitating  expenditures 
on  armaments  that  the  Eurcpeau  nations 
cannot  afford. 

To  put  It  In  another  way,  the  urgency 
behind  M.  Bldaulfs  propo.sal  was  the  need 
to  insure  that  the  North  Atlantic  group  of 
nations  could  avoid  In  coming  years  both 
Inflation  and  depression,  either  of  which 
would  appear  to  confirm  the  Moscow  thesis 
that  the  capitalist  world  was    doomed. 

BALANCE    or    rORCES 

The  apparent  confirmation  of  this  thesis 
might  frustrate  the  huge  efforts  now  being 
made  to  maintain  peace  by  a  balance  of 
forces  and  certainly  would  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  western  world  to  "create  strength"  In 
areas  where  it  was  necessary,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  expressed  It. 

The  economy  of  the  western  world  Is  con- 
sidered as  Important  In  the  cold  war  as  Its 
military  equipment.  The  dilemma  is  to  de- 
termine how  to  ration  resources  and  effort 
between  tht-  two.  Tlie  conviction  In  west- 
ern Europe  Is  that  this  cannot  be  done  on 
a  national  or  even  a  continental  scale,  but 
It  can  be  done  only  by  North  America  and 
western  Europe  working  together  to  an  ex- 
tent not  yet  envisaged  in  accepted  policies. 

Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  rather  brief 
proposal  of  M.  Bldault  for  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  High  Council  to  coordinate  the  de- 
fense, economic  policies  and  politics  of  the 
Atlantic  coalition. 

Tliese  three  subjects  have  so  far  been 
carefully  kept  apart  and  confided  to  different 
authorities,  as  If  they  were  unrelated  or  only 
tenuously   or    Incidentally    related.     Prendi 
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logic  has  now  linked  them  together  a-  form- 
ing a  single  task  that  the  western  world 
will  Ignore  at  its  peril.  The  French  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  power  and  political 
prestige,  but  M.  Bldaulfs  proposal  shows 
they  can  still  produce  Ideas. 

Washington  apparently  had  already  fore- 
seen at  least  some  of  these  problems  when 
President  Truman  appointed  Gordon  Gray  to 
study  what  the  United  States  could  do  after 
the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1952,  to 
steady  the  trade  and  Insure  the  solvency  of 
western  Europe. 

It  was  thus  recognized  that  the  economic 
viability  of  western  Europe,  which  it  was  once 
thought  would  result  from  the  Marshall  plan, 
would  still  be  dubious  and  that  the  surplus 
production  of  the  United  States  would  re- 
main a  problem. 

It  was  widely  believed  that  the  Marshall 
plan  would  enable  western  Europe  to  stand 
on  Its  feet  economically  by  1952  and  cease 
to  be  either  an  economic  or  a  strategic  head- 
ache for  the  United  States.  This  was  dan- 
gerously exaggerated  conception,  like  some  of 
the  other  arguments  used  to  sell  the  Marshall 
plan  to  Congress. 

One  of  these  was  that  the  plan  would  con- 
tribute to  the  unity  of  western  Europe  or 
Its  economic  Integration.  Some  United  States 
officials  have  since  regretted  the  use  of  these 
deceptive  terms.  For  very  little  unity  will 
result,  and  even  if  western  Europe  were  fully 
unified.  It  would  still  face  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  that  Mr.  Gray  Is  to  study. 


WEAPON    IN    COLD    WAK 

While  In  Europe  the  emphasis  was  upon 
restoration  of  economic  life  with  Marshall 
aid.  in  the  United  States  the  Marshall  plan 
was  seen  Increasingly  as  an  Instrument  in  the 
cold  war.  Perhaps  It  was  considered  a  suffi- 
cient Instrument  in  the  beginning,  since 
Soviet  pressure  was  mainly  exerted  through 
the  Communist  parties  within  the  European 
countries. 

But  soon  the  feeling  developed  that  the 
economic  arm  of  American  foreign  policy  was 
not  enough  and  that  some  military  gesture 
by  the  United  States  was  necessary.  This 
feeling  owed  much  to  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  In  1948.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was 
the  result. 

The  usefulness  of  the  p>act  lay  first  of 
all  in  the  fact  that  It  involved  or  implied  a 
United  States  commitment  to  go  to  war  If 
western  Europe  were  invaded,  and  in  the  Idea 
that  the  United  States  alone  appeared  to  have 
a  stock  of  atomic  bombs.  The  commitment 
remains,  although  some  Europeans  question 
it  because  it  is  implicit  rather  than  explicit. 
The  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  vanished. 

Consequently,  even  those  Europeans  who 
do  not  question  the  Immediate  and  active 
military  aid  of  the  United  States  in  an  emer- 
gency are  constrained  to  wonder  Just  how 
prompt  and  effective  this  aid  would  be.  They 
see  the  Atlantic  Pa'-t  as  giving  moral  assur- 
ance but  falling  short  of  physical  guaranties 
against  invasion. 

Washington,  too.  believes  there  should  be 
something  more  solid  behind  the  pact,  since 
It  has  urged  creation  of  defense  forces  in 
western  Eurojie.  The  character  and  the 
distribution  of  these  forces  have  now  been 
fully  planned  on  paper.  But  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance  and  Defense  of 
Britain.  France.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Lu.xemburg,  who  met  In  Brussels  this 
week,  apparently  all  agreed  they  could  not 
possibly  finance  such  forces,  especially  if  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  go  on  financing 
the  economic  recovery  for  which  the  Marshall 
plan  had  laid  the  foundation. 

contradictort  tasks 
Thus  the  cold  war  has  laid  upon  we-,tern 
Europe   two   contradictory   tasks.     Washing- 
ton has  been  telling  Europe  for  more  than 


a  years  that  It  must  hurry  and  recover 
because  there  would  be  no  more  dollar  aid 
after  1952.  But  In  recent  mcnths  Europe  baa 
been  told  it  must  divert  a  large  part  of  lU 
resources  in  money,  mateilals,  and  labor 
from  recovery  to  defense. 

It  Is  still  doubtful  whether  western  Europe 
would  be  independent  of  Urilted  States  eco- 
p^omic  aid  by  1952  even  if  it  had  to  pay  for 
no  armaments.  Much  wou'.d  depend  upon 
the  trend  of  business  activity  In  the  United 
States  in  the  next  2  years  and  upon  Europe's 
abUlty  to  develop  new  sovjces  to  replace 
dollar  imports. 

But  if,  now,  western  Europe  must  finance 
defense  production  as  well  as  normal  pro- 
duction, no  doubt  remains.  Western  Europe 
will  surely  need  American  aid  long  after 
1952. 

This  Is  why  European  officials  began  several 
weeks  ago  to  say  privately  that  the  elaborate 
plans  and  calculations  made  pursuant  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  the  assiunptlon  of  peace- 
time needs  only,  might  soon  have  to  be 
scrapped  unless  there  were  to  be  another 
Marshall  plan  after  1952— a  Marshall  plan 
that  would  still  be  an  Instrument  in  the 
cold  war,  but  this  time  not  an  economic  but 
a  military  Instrument. 

When  the  Marshall  plan  began,  the  great 
question  was  how  much  Europe  could  do,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  do,  for  Itself  while  re- 
ceiving American  aid.  The  same  Issue  of 
self-help  must  arise  If  strategic  Imperatives 
cause  the  Marshall  plan  gradually  to  merge 
Into  a  defense  plan  entailing  the  same  kind— 
and  probably  much  the  same  amount — of 
American  aid  for  Europe. 

Surveying  this  outlook,  the  French  and 
other  officials  have  suggested  that  western 
Europe  would  be  obliged  again  to  appeal  to 
the  United  States,  being  as  unable  to  finance 
Its  defense  under  the  Atlantic  Pact  as  it  was 
to  finance  Its  Indispensable  imports  for  which 
the  Marshall  plan  provided. 

These  were  the  culminating  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  that  western  Europe,  being  unable 
to  live  up  to  the  slogans  of  the  Marshall 
plan  propaganda  by  attaining  political  or 
economic  unity,  much  less  defensive  self- 
sufficiency,  was  Justified  In  proposing  that 
the  common  problems  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  should  be  tackled  on  a  wider 
scale  and  by  different  methods. 


Hells  CaayoB  Project  ia  Oref«a 


ALLIANCE  trNDEH  SINGLE  PLAN 

The  aim  of  the  Marshall  plan,  in  one  sense, 
was  to  Isolate  Western  Europe  as  an  economic 
problem  and  to  Induce  it  to  cure  Itself  by 
becoming  financially  Independent  of  the 
United  States.  The  logic  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  on  the  contrary.  Is  to  link  western  Eu- 
rope closely  with  the  United  States  In  one 
huge  strategic  region  subject  to  a  single  plan. 

The  recovery  sought  by  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  security  sought  by  the  Atlantic  Pact 
must  be  balanced  one  against  the  other. 
They  are  almost  as  closely  related  economi- 
cally as  mathematical  coordinates.  More- 
over, they  represent  merely  two  aspects  of  the 
single  problem  of  stiffening  western  Europe 
against  hostile  pressure. 

Therefore,  they  should  be  recognized  as 
fitting  into  the  same  context.  Europeans  con- 
tend. This  context,  they  Insist,  must  be  that 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  not  that  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.' 

The  smaller  context  of  western  Europe 
chosen  by  the  Marshall  plan  is  regarded  as 
having  lost  reality  in  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments. The  goals  of  western  European 
unity  are  considered  to  have  become  both 
ImpKisslble  and  insufficient— impossible,  be- 
cause western  Germany  cannot  be  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  western  Europe  while  Brit- 
ain refuses  to  be;  Insufficient,  because  even 
If  this  Intefjratlon  were  possible,  western 
Europe  would  still  be  unable  to  recover  and 
rearm  herself  at  the  same  time. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday,  April  24  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  on  the  Hells 
Canyon  project  in  Oregon,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Albert  C.  UUman.  the  very  able 
president  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Develop- 
ment Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hells    Canton    Development    Assocutiok 
Coordinated  Plan  Must  Be  Activated 

When  the  Senate  on  AprU  17  passed  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  without  the 
Interior  amendment,  a  hard  blow  was  dealt 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  new  coordinated  development 
program  in  which  the  region  has  come  to 
place  BO  much  faith.  The  implications  of 
this  action  are  so  far-reaching  and  so  serious 
in  nature  that  it  must  gain  the  attention  of 
everyone  even  remotely  Interested  in  basin 
development. 

By  carving  the  coordinated  agreement  ver- 
tically, projects  In  the  area  of  Corps  of  En- 
gineer operations  are  authorized.  Including 
the  John  Day  and  The  Dalles  Dams  of  the 
lower  Columbia,  admittedly  long-distance 
objectives,  neither  settled  in  agreement  nor 
projected  on  power  studies  of  this  decade. 
Projects  Jn  the  jurisdiction  of  BuRec  are 
not  authorized,  leaving  out  the  Key  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  and  certain  Irrigation  project*. 
Under  coordinated  agreement  both  agencies 
were  to  work.  Under  the  Senate  action  one 
agency  and  all  Its  projects  in  all  its  territory 
waits.  Projects  on  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  timetable  are  not  authorized 
while  projects  not  on  that  schedule  have  been 
approved.  Needs  have  not  been  met;  xirgeucy 
has  been  ignored:  areas  have  not  been  con- 
sidered: coordination,  planning,  reaourc* 
conservation,  and  political  considerations 
have  not  been  satisfied;  half  a  program  re- 
raalns  to  be  activated. 

The  BonnevUle  Power  Administration 
schedule  calls  for  the  first  generators  of 
Hells  Canyon  to  go  Into  operation  in  1956. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  high  priority 
recommendation,  among  them: 

1.  Flood  and  river  control  in  addition  to 
power  production  are  urgent,  with  Hells 
Canyon  the  major  storage  facility. 

2.  The  power  output  of  BonnevUle  and 
McNary  will  not  reach  maximum  efficiency 
without  Hells  Canyon.  Hells  Canyon's  In- 
stalled capacfty  Is  800.000  kUowatts  but 
through  Its  storage  releases  it  will  actually 
produce  1,069,000  kUowatts  of  system  firm 
power. 

3.  The  moratorium  on  projects  interfering 
with  migratory  fish  runs  downstream  places 
priority  on  Hells  Canyon  which  is  above  all 
the  major  spawning  tributaries.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  to  again  Ignore  the  inter- 
agency fishing  moratorium  agreement  of 
1947. 

4.  The  upper  Snake  area  is  in  urgent  need 
of  major  power  for  the  development  of  phos- 
phate and  mineral  potential;  and  the  North- 
west is  in  need  of  a  dispersal  of  strategic  in- 
Btallatlons.  Hells  Canyon  biln'  far  interior 
and  in  new  load  centers. 
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Th»«  has  »>ern  the  first  major  te«t  of  the 
coordinated  agT«»m«nv  development  pro- 
gram and  preaeut  action  constitutes  a  defeat 
for  Uiat  program.  The  Interior  projecu 
were  not  argued  on  their  merits  but  were 
rejected  because  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute. 
1.1  order  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  coordinated 
program  alive  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  especially  the  key  Hells  Canyon 
Dam,  must  be  appraved  through  separate 
legislation  this  session. 

Continued  orderly  development  according 
to  proven  plan  is  the  great  need  In  the 
Northwest  today.  Power  for  existing  Indus- 
trial needs  and  future  industrial  rtquire- 
ments,  power  fo'  critical  defense  purposes, 
flood  control  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
Vanport  disaster,  are  factors  that  cannot 
»'ait.  Hells  Canyon  Is  the  next  step  in  the 
•tudied  timetable  of  development.  This 
Congress  cannot  allow  that  timetable  which 
Is  the  heart  of  the  ccKirdinated  planning  to 
be  thrown  out  of  gear  A  separate  bill  In 
this  session  authorizing  Hells  Canyon  and 
urgent  Bureau  projects  will  bring  that  pro- 
gram back  Into  focui. 

ALSCRT  C.  Dllmai*. 
Hrlls  Canyon   Development  Association. 

The  Hells  Can '•on  Development  Associa- 
tion is  a  nonprofit,  ronsalaried  organization 
composed  of  Independent  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  working  people  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  financed  through  dollar  contributions 
from  ita  membership. 


CoaHnBaHoa  of  Uaitcd  Nadoas  Childrea's 
Faad 


problem.  But  the  marvel  Is  that  It  has  been 
able  to  surmount  financial  obstacles,  that  It 
has  doggedly  held  to  Its  nonpartisan  pro- 
gram, spread  Itself  thin  when  necessary,  kept 
the  life-giving  milk  and  cod-liver  oil  and 
food  flowing  to  the  needy.  Perhaps  never  w;is 
the  worth  of  its  achievements  more  dramati- 
cally seen  than  among  thc^rab  refugees,  who 
would  have  died  by  the  thousands  except  for 
Children's  Fund  contributions. 

The  fund  s  vital  work— at  the  individual 
level— must  go  on.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  excellent  bipartisan  bill  just  Introduced 
by  Senator  Taft  to  continue  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  fund  for  another  year.  The 
long-term  programs  and  Intelligence  surveys 
that  have  been  proposed  are  fine,  but  only 
if  they  are  to  be  concurrent  with  active  con- 
tinuation of  the  Children's  Fund  work  and 
are  not  intended  to  displace  It.  To  continue 
that  work  the  fund  needs  hard  cai.h — from 
governments,  from  people  with  understand- 
ing hearts.  The  $25,000,000  appropriation 
still  due  the  fund  from  this  Nation  should 
be  made  available  without  strings. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    mw   TOKK 

W  TVE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 1.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  bill. 
8.  3420.  recently  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Taft  1  and  other 
Senators,  including  myself,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  go  on.  The44ew  York  Times 
of  April  18  published  an  editorial  In  re- 
gard to  this  bill  and  this  humane  and 
worth-while  activity.  I  ask  unanimous 
^cozisent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcosd  this  editorial  describing  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Fund  and  urging  sup- 
port of  8.  3420. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CKtUMm'B  PUND  SACA 

The  Mga  of  the  ITM's  Children's  Pund  since 
the  end  of  the  war  U  one  of  the  proudest 
ctiaptera  of  modem  man's  devotion  to  help- 
ing his  fellow  man.  While  International  poll- 
tics  and  partisanship  have  disrupted  a  Kr;T9 
of  the  UN's  kpeclalized  agencies — not  exclud- 
ing  the  fund,  from  which  the  BtiasUn  and 
Pollah  delegate*  recently  took  a  walk — this 
group  get*  on  with  lu  planning,  feeding, 
healing,  with  steadfastness  and  purpose. 

In  the  past  several  months  the  saf;a  of  the 
Children's  Pund  has  led  It  away  from  coun- 
tries that  are  recovering  adequately  to  help 
their  own  to  new  areas  that  are — some  always 
were — in  desperate  need.  Thiu  the  emphjists 
la  shifting  to  IndU  and  the  Middle  East,  to 
the  Par  East,  to  tmderdeveloped  areas  In 
Latin  America.  Because  of  lack  of  govern- 
ment contributions,  the  Children's  Fund  has 
only  beea  able  to  tciich  the  fringe  oi  the 


tlcempIoymcDt  Caased  by  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  failure  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion to  take  action  to  preserve  the  jobs 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees 
caused  by  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
Imports  is  tragic.  Imports  of  oil  are 
closing  coal  mines,  thus  throwing  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mines  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  railroad  employees  of 
the  railroads  th-^  t  haul  the  coal  are  losing 
their  jobs.  The  employees  in  our  domes- 
tic oil  fields  are  being  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. All  of  this  unemployment  is 
spreading  day  by  day,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue imtil  imports  are  decisively 
checked.  I  feel  that  there  Is  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  take  some  action  which  will 
protect  the  oil  Industry  of  the  United 
States  from  the  threat  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  has  helped  to  create. 

There  is  now  a  world  surplus  of  oil. 
It  is  clamoring  for  outlet  into  our  mar- 
kets. The  imports  of  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts have  steadily  increased.  In  1949 
the  daily  average  of  such  imports  was 
642.000  barrels  daily,  which  was  129,000 
baiTels  daily  more  than  in  1948.  The 
increase  was  25  percent.  The  average 
for  the  first  2  months  of  1950  was  792,000 
barrels  per  day. 

During  the  war  the  United  States  en- 
couraged the  development  of  foreign 
producing  and  refining.  Some  of  the 
assistance  was  necessary.  Some  of  it 
was  the  result  of  influence  wielded  by 
officials  of  companies  which  held  large 
concessions  and  which  were  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  spending  large  amounts 
of  money.  A  notable  instance  was  re- 
vealed in  the  investigation  of  Middle  East 
operations  by  the  Brewster  Committee  in 
the  Eightieth  Con^'ress.  A  former  offi- 
cial of  the  group  of  companies  Interested 
in  Saudi  Arabia  testified  that  he  acted 
to  have  Arabia  added  to  the  li^l  of  re- 


cipients of  lend-lease,  thus  satisfying 
the  demands  for  money  which  the  King 
of  Arabia  was  making  on  the  companies. 
He  sued  his  former  associates  and  won  a 
jury  award  of  a  million  dollars  for  the 
use  of  his  influence.  The  fact  that  a 
higher  court  set  aside  the  verdict  in  no 
way  disproved  his  claim  that  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  transferring  a  com- 
pany's financial  problem  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

Manpower,  materials — every  possible 
assistance  was  given  to  the  same  com- 
panies which  import  oil  into  the  United 
States  to  expand  their  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Venezuela  during  the 
war.  With  the  end  of  the  war  the  as- 
sistance continued  in  the  form  of  ap- 
proval of  exports  of  scarce  equipment 
and  materials  needed  in  the  development 
of  oil  resources  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  long  period  of  scarcity  of  such  goods 
the  flow  of  them  for  foreign  use  con- 
tinued. 

Then  we  entered  the  phase  of  the  ECA. 
Assistance  has  been  poured  out  lavishly 
to  expand  the  oil  producinfj  and  refining 
industry  in  Europe  and  the  possessions, 
mandated  territories,  and  countries  un- 
der influence  and  control  of  European 
nations.  The  authorizations  for  the 
purchase  of  crude  oil  and  products  for 
the  Marshall  plan  countries  in  the  first 
21  months  of  the  plan's  operation — to 
December  31.  1949— totaled  $775,200,000. 
As  the  money  went  to  the  companies 
which  produce  and  refine  oil  and  as  the 
world  surplus  of  oil  outside  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  seven  companies — 
five  of  which  are  United  States  corpora- 
tions— it  follows  that  there  was,  in  effect, 
a  subsidy  of  their  operations  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  greater 
part  of  the  oil  supplied  to  Europe  under 
the  ECA  operations  was  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Venezuela.  The  principal  im- 
porters into  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  the  same  companies  which  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  the  ECA  ex- 
penditures for  petroleum  and  they  have 
thus  been  aided  in  their  plans  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  foreign  activities. 

A  measure  of  the  growth  abroad  Is 
provided  in  the  production  statistics  for 
1949,  compared  with  the  figures  for  1947. 
The  production  of  Venezuela  Increased 
10  percent;  Middle  East  <Iran,  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Kuwait*.  66  percent;  Far 
East  (British,  Dutch,  and  American  in- 
terests in  the  Ea.st  Indies »,  209  percent. 
The  production  In  the  United  States 
was  1  percent  less  in  1949  than  In  1947. 
In  addition  to  the  ECA  expenditures 
for  petroleum  products,  grants  have  been 
made  for  refinery  expansion  within  the 
participating  countries.  The  ECA  state- 
ment as  of  March  10.  1950  was  that  re- 
finery projects  to  the  total  of  $160,850,000 
In  dollar  and  dollar  equivalents  had  been 
approved;  of  this  S23.782.500  were  ECA 
dollars.  In  the  16  Mar.shall-plan  coun- 
tries the  refinery  capacity  at  the  end  of 
1948  was  485.000  barrels  daily.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1953.  according  to  ECA  re- 
ports, the  capacity  will  be  1.041.700  bar- 
rels a  day — more  than  doubled,  taking 
Into  account  only  the  existing  capacity 
plus  the  completion  of  projects  now  un- 
der construction.  And  If  t.he  ambitions 
of  those  countries  are  realized,  as  ex- 


pressed by  their  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  are  realized, 
the  refinery  capacity  will  be  1,315.000 
barrels  daily.  ECA  petroleum  branch 
men  have  testified  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  that  they  have 
attempted  to  prevent  expansion  to  the 
figure  desired  by  the  recipients  of  ECA 
aid,  but  that  they  expected  the  final  ca- 
pacity figure  would  be  more  than  1,010.- 
000  and  under  1,250,000  barrels  dally.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  the  lower  capacity 
could  be  used  in  meeting  Europe's  needs. 

United  States  companies  are  fully 
keeping  pace  with  the  expansion.  Their 
capacity  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1948 
was  116.000  barrels  a  day;  present  con- 
struction will  bring  it  to  303.0C0  barrels 
and  if  the  OEEC  long-term  program  is 
realized,  they  will  have  a  capacity  of 
401.900  barrels  daily  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1953. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  4,hat  United 
States  companies  have  been  getting 
ECA  money  for  refinery  expansion. 
Peculiar  as  it  sounds,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  corpo- 
rate giants  of  the  world,  actually  re- 
ceived from  ECA  $1,427,000  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  refinery  in  France  In  which 
minor  interests  are  owned  by  two  other 
giants.  Gulf  Oil  and  Atlantic  Refining, 
with  some  French  ownership.  In  an- 
other Instance,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
got  $850,000  in  ECA  funds  for  refinery 
•  expansion  in  France. 

The  oil  industry  abroad  is  being 
pushed  and  rushed  to  a  condition  of 
overexpansion.  Already  the  effect  is  be- 
ing felt  in  numerous  ways.  The  "ster- 
ling area"  countries — Great  Britain's 
eight  commonwealth  countries — are  re- 
ducing the  allowed  Imports  of  "dollar" 
oil.  Greater  and  greater  portions  of  the 
European  market  are  being  taken  by 
Middle  East  oil  produced  by  British  and 
Dutch  companies  and  the  American 
companies,  confronted  by  their  overex- 
panded  and  overstimulated  producing 
and  refining  programs,  lock  Increasingly 
to  the  United  States  for  market  outlet. 


Building  t  Better  America  by  Perpetnating 
the  Ideals  and  Tcachmfs  of  Booker  T. 
Watiuii(ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1950 

Mr.  "WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
approximately  3'/2  years  ago,  the  House 
Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and 
Measures,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  reported  unanimously  a  bill 
for  the  minting  of  5,000.000  Booker  T. 
Washington  memorial  silver  half-dollars 
to  commemorate  the  birth  and  perpet- 
uate the  ideals  and  teachings  of  that 
great  Negro  leader,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  people  of  his  race  and  contributed 
so  much  to  better  racial  imderstanding. 


These  coins  are  being  sold  by  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Me- 
morial, a  nonprofit  organization,  for  $1; 
and  the  premium  on  these  sales  is  being 
used  to  estal^ish  trade  and  industrial 
schools  for  the  training  of  Negro  youth, 
thereby  not  only  improving  the  economic 
statiis  of  the  Negro  but  contributing 
greatly  to  our  entire  national  economy. 

The  remarkable  achievements  of  this 
organization  in  canring  out  the  objec- 
tives for  which  it  was  organized  Is  fit- 
tingly described  in  the  appended  article 
by  the  noted  Negro  author,  traveler,  and 
public  speaker.  George  S.  Schuyler,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Cqjurier, 
April  22.  1950. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  birthplace  and 
the  Trade  Schools  of  Roanoke  and  want 
to  say  the  work  that  is  being  done  Is  a 
real  inspiration  to  carry  on  similar  work 
in  other  parts  of  our  country  where  there 
is  a  substantial  Negro  population. 

I  trust  that  everyone  reading  Mr. 
Schuyler's  article  will  send  $1  to  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Me- 
morial at  Booker  Washington  Birthplace, 
Virginia,  for  one  of  these  memorial  coins 
and  share  the  joy  of  helping  those  who 
are  furtherest  down  in  the  economic  scale 
to  help  themselves  to  climb  the  ladder  to 
economic  security. 

The  article  follows: 
Virws  AND  Reviews — ScHtrTua  Finds  Amaz- 
ing Transformation  at  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's  BlRTHPLAOE 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
S.  J.  PhUlips.  of  Booker  T.  Washlui^von 
Birthplace,  Va.,  is  a  good-looking,  dark, 
middle-aged  Negro  who  not  only  believes  In 
the  great  American  educa.or's  philosophy  of 
skilled  Industrial  and  business  schooling,  and 
"letting  down  your  bucket  where  you  are." 
but  he  is  definitely  doing  something  to  put 
that  phUosophy  into  practice. 

Before  I  met  Mr.  Phillips  early  this  month, 
I  only  knew  him  by  name  and  newspaper 
reports,  and  I  had  only  the  haziest  notion 
where  Booker  Washington's  birthplace  was 
when  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  attend  the 
memorial  services  there.  I  knew  that  he  had 
promoted  the  Booker  T.  Washington  memo- 
rial half  dollar,  but  I  was  astounded  to  learn 
that  this,  the  fifty-first  special  coin  of  its 
kind,  had  sold  more  than  all  of  the  other  50 
authorized  by  Congress.  Indeed.  I  learned  It 
had  sold  twice  as  many,  selling  for  $1  each, 
and  it  is  still  seUing.  I  should  think  every 
Negro  in  the  United  States  would  want  to 
own  at  least  one  of  these  coins,  and  obvi- 
ously hundreds  of  thousands  do. 

It  Is  not  too  easy  to  get  to  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's birthplace.  Going  to  Roanoke  by 
airplane,  train,  or  biis.  It  is  necessary  to 
motor  some  20  miles  over  hill  and  dale 
through  some  mighty  picturesque  country 
before  the  isolated  place  near  Rocky  Mount, 
Va.,  is  reached.  It  Is  a  beautiful  ride  on  a 
clear  day.  as  Sunday,  April  2.  was. 

I  expected  to  find  the  K5g  cabin  where  the 
great  man  was  born  whose  bust  now  stands 
in  the  hall  of  fame,  but  the  avenue  lined 
with  American  flags,  the  gleaming  new  build- 
ings, the  scores  of  parked  cars  from  all  over 
the  region  and  the  hundreds  of  visitors  in 
holiday  mood  were  more  than  I  bad  bar- 
gained for. 

Benches  were  arrange  for  the  outdoor 
ceremonies  and  there  was  a  loudspeaker  sys- 
tem. A  new  two-story,  modem  brick  buUd- 
Ing.  for  dormitories  and  recreation  draped 
with  flags,  was  dedicated  later  that  after- 
noon. There  was  the  log  cabin  birthplace  of 
the  big  oaan,  draped  with  bimting  and  hiing 
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lncld«  with  mottos;  and  alongside  It  was  tb* 
old  well,  now  glorified  with  cement,  stone 
work  and  a  large  tin  bucket  above  which  th« 
well-known  legend  read:  "Let  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are."  In  the  bottom  of 
tbe  bucket,  covered  by  a  inches  of  water, 
were  many  oolns  tossed  In  by  admiring  visi- 
tors. I  learned  that  during  IMB.  over  1300 
was  contributed  In  that  manner. 

It  was  evident  soon  that  this  memorial 
to  a  man  who  gave  his  country  and  the  world 
a  new  concept  of  mass  education  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  refurbished  log  cabin  and 
a  glorified  well.  This  400  acres  of  land  had 
been  bought  from  the  white  owners  for 
S50.000.  Planted  acres  number  360.  while 
30  acres  are  given  over  to  orchards.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  two  tractors,  four  trucks,  two 
station  wagons.  12  automobiles,  a  couple  of 
cows,  some  three  dooen  hogs,  over  2,000 
chickens,  two  poultry  houses  of  the  most 
modern  design,  a  residence  cleverly  converted 
from  an  old  barn,  six  tobacco  bams,  two  other 
bams,  a  large  new  residence,  an  ofDce  buUd- 
Ing  and  the  birthplace's  own  post  ofllce  with 
an  attractive  young  brown  postmistress. 
When  I  was  there  the  place  was  stacked  with 
bags  of  mail  Incoming  and  outgoing.  I 
hadn't  known  that  there  was  a  post  office 
called  Booker  Washington  Birthplace.  Va. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  night 
school,  teaching  trades,  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ambitious  students  from  the  stirround- 
countryside. 

Unlike  many  mral  communities,  this  one 
boasts  electric  lights  and  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  ilnce  World 
War  n. 

Next  day  we  drove  into  Roanoke  to  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial  Trades 
School  which  is  located  in  foiir  dlflerent 
buUdlngs  rented  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
established  by  Mr.  Phillips  September  4. 
1949.  aft^r  the  surmounting  of  various  ob- 
stacles not  the  least  of  which  was  the.  oppo- 
sition of  some  Jealous  Negroes.  This  school, 
whose  222  students  are  largely  ex-serrlce 
men,  teaches  bricklaying,  carpentry,  radio 
and  television,  beauty  culture,  and  business 
skills.  It  is  significant  that  already  seven- 
teen graduates  In  bricklaying  and  beauty 
culture  have  secured  Jobs. 

Whether  teaching  motor  mechanics,  typ- 
ing, or  cabinet  making,  the  young  instruc- 
tors seem  to  know  their  business.  The  work- 
rooms were  busy  as  beehives  and  yet  every- 
thing was  clean  and  orderly.  I  noted  that 
the  latest  machinery  and  equipment  was  in 
tise. 

Well.  It  all  adds  up  to  something  really 
inspiring,  and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  a  dy- 
namic man  like  8.  J.  Phillips  and  his  devoted 
workers  that  all  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished during  a  period  when  many  people 
were  wagging  their  heads  and  viewing  the 
futxire  with  alarm. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  shallow  pates 
who  wUl  say  that  Booker  Washington's  phi- 
losophy was  good  at  a  certain  period,  but 
Is  now  dead.  However,  artisans  and  farmers 
who  are  well  trained  will  always  be  in  de 
mand  and  will  never  know  privation.  One 
reason  why  the  Negro  has  been  "last  to  be 
hired  and  first  to  be  fired"  Is  becatiae  so 
few  Negroes  could  do  anything  well  that 
the  economy  wanted  done.  If  there  were  a 
big  group  of  highly  skQled  Negro  craftsmen 
CO  one  will  argue  that  we  would  not  be 
better  off. 

Every  person  should  be  highly  skilled  in 
at  least  one  craft.  Our  great  dlfllculty  today, 
as  in  the  past,  Is  that  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Negro  so-called  workers,  urban  and 
rural,  who  really  do  not  know  how  to  do 
anjrthlng  well,  except  moan  for  security  and 
Government  freebles.  Many  cannot  even 
shine  shoes  or  do  domestic  work  properly. 
Bow  the  picture  would  change  If  we  bad 
a  few  hundred  more  consecrated  men  like 
far-sighted  8.  J.  PhUlips  of  Booker  Washing- 
ton Birthplace.  Va. 
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Alaska,  Hawaii  00  Vcr{e  of  SUtebood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

Of  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  10  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  t/y 
Gould  Lincoln  from  the  Washingvon 
Sunday  Star  of  April  23.  1950: 
Alaska     Hawai:  ox    Vebci:   of    SrATtHboo — 


constituted  no  barrier  to  statehood.  To- 
day, an  Inquiry  Into  the  same  subject  la 
being  made  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  now  la 
the  Territory,  and  the  findings  of  that  com- 
mittee may  have  definite  bearing  on  final 
action  regarding  Hawaii. 

HAWAII  THIES  SHOBT  CtTf 

iJawall  recently  has  moved  toward  getting 
Into  the  Union  without  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  act  by  Congress.  It  has  elected 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  to 
write  a  constitution  for  the  propossd  State. 
When  this  constitution  shall  have  been 
drafted,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory  for  ratification,  and  If  the 
people  vote  for  it,  the  constitution  will  be 
-lonparded  to  Congress  for  approval,  with  a 


HE.«mG5   ToMOMow   IN    FINAL   Deu?   To/^P^'t^o"  *5-at  Ha^-^;'  be  admitted  as  a  State 
WiK  Coal  ' '  ^       second  string  to  Hawaii  s  bow 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  knocking  at  the  door 


for  statehood,  begin  tomorrow  a  final  drive 
to  attain  their  ends  dtirlng  the  present  Con- 
gress. Hearings  on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill 
open  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  set  May  1  for  Its  hearings  en  the 
Hawaiian  bill.  Both  measures  already  have 
passed  the  House.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  last  barriers  to  statehood  lor  the 
two  Territories   will  be  surmounted. 

Although  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  OMahonit,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 
Is  withholding  final  judgment,  it  Is  known 
he  is  Inclined  to  favcr  statehood.  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  the  House  also  passed  an 
enabling  bill  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee  re- 
ported one  for  Alaska  The  determined  op- 
positlcn  then  of  Senator  Btmjoi.  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
eflectuaily  bottled  up  the  Hawaiian  bill  and 
It   died   with   the   Congress.     Mr.   BtrrLxm    l3 

.  now  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 

\^ommittee. 

Tlie  admission  of  the  two  Territories  would 
make  the  United  States  an  even  50 — would 
bring  the  membership  of  the  Senate  up  to 
100.  and  would  add  t*o  or  three  Members 
to  the  House  It  is  38  years  since  the  two 
youngest  States  were  admitted — Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Five  years  earlier.  In  1907.  Okla- 
homa— the  combined  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territories — became  a  State. 

TEUirrotiEs  roB  mant  te.*rs 
The  two  proposed  new  States  are  non- 
contiguous  temtcry  of  the  United  States. 
Both,  however,  have  been  Territories  lor 
many  years  Hawaii  was  acquired  by  annexa- 
tion thro  .gh  treaties  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Senate 
of  the  former  Republic  of  Hawaii  shortly  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  Ala-^ka  wa3  pur- 
chased from  Russia  in  1867.  Hov.-  wise  that 
purchase  was  has  been  demonstrated  many 
tlmei — but  .levcr  mere  so  than  today  when 
the  rslations  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  have  settled  into  a  cold  war  which 
may  Dccirre  a  hot  war  at  any  time.  World 
War  II  has  emphasized  Alaska's  strategic 
value,  and  brought  to  memory  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell's  statement  that:  "He  who  holds 
Alaska  ho'ds  the  world" 

Indeed,  argument  is  made  for  statehood, 
for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on  the  ground 
that  each  is  an  important  outpost,  and  that 
under  statehood,  each  would  become  stronger. 
Opposition  to  statehood  for  Hawaii,  at 
Ic.-it  on  the  surface,  has  centered  en  reports 
of  Communist  Infiltration  and  on  the  fact 
ihat  the  population  has  many  large  racial 
groups,  particularly  Japanese,  which  are  for- 
eign to  the  United  States  Senator  Cokoon, 
Republican,  of  Oregon,  a  member  of  th« 
Interior  and  Insular  AHalrs  Committee,  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress,  made  an  exten- 
itvs  Invectiqatlon  of  Communist  activity  and 
influcnc;  in  the  islands  and  reported  that  It 


trlng 
Fifteen  States  have  been  admitted  after  such 
a  procedure,  when  Congress  failed  to  pass 
enabling  acts  in  their  cases.  Two  States. 
Kentucky  and  Vermont,  as  early  as  1791,  and 
two  others.  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  as  recently 
as  1890  acquired  statehood  through  such 
congressional  acts  of  admission,  after  draft- 
ing constitutions  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional enabling  acts. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Hawaii 
win  cease  its  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
the  pending  enabling  bill.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  Hawaii,  in  any  case,  would  have 
to  draft  a  State  constitution,  and  obtain 
approval  of  that  constitution  before  it  could 
be  admitted. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  Haviailan  Is- 
lands is  approximately  the  size  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  combined.  They  are 
populated  by  mere  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple. A  report  made  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  in  1948 
showed  that,  ethnically,  the  population  of 
the  Territory  in  1945  was  10.988  Hawailans. 
or  2.2  percent  of  the  total  population;  61.422 
part  Hawailans.  or  12.2  percent;  Puerto 
Ricans.  9.090.  or  1.8  percent;  172.583  Cau- 
casians, or  34  4  percent;  30,005  Chinese,  or 
6  percent;  163.300  Japanese,  or  32  5  percent; 
7.042  Koreans,  or  14  percent;  46.464  Fili- 
pinos, or  9  3  percent;  all  others.  1.228.  or  .02 
percent.  The  Hawailans  declined  from  an 
estimated  3C0.0O0  In  1778.  when  a  British 
Navy  captain,  James  Cook,  visited  the  islands, 
to  a  little  mere  than  10.000  today 

In  1820,  17  New  England  missionaries 
went  to  Hawaii  and  before  many  years,  as 
the  report  of  the  House  committee  says,  "the 
natives  were  converted  to  Christianity  and 
made  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  west." 
At  any  rate,  the  period  of  American  Influ- 
ence set  in  that  was  eventually  to  bring 
about  annexation  of  the  Islands  by  this  coun- 
try Hawaii  previously  had  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom  and  become  a  republic.  Texas  is 
the  only  other  example  of  annexation  by 
the  United  States  of  an  independent  State. 
Texas,  however,  v.-as  immediately  a  State  of 
the  Union.  There  has  been  always  an  im- 
plication that  Hawaii,  also,  was  to  become 
a  State  and  many  times  in  recent  years  the 
matter  has  been  broached. 

MACARTHu:i,  rtiz'.nz  in  tavoi 

Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  has  been  que.cd 
as  favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii  on  the 
promise  that  such  a  policy  would  definitely 
support  his  efforts  In  democratizing  Japan. 
Admiral  Nlmltz.  testifying  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, said  he  had  great  admiration  for  and 
appreciation  of  the  complete  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  the  people  of  Hawaii 
gave  to  the  war  effort  and  that  from  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  standpoint  he  saw  no  objcc- 
tlo:i  to  the  islands  achieving  statehood. 

it  has  been  estimated  that  well  over  83 
percent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  was 
born  in  the  Islands  and  that  90  percent  are 
American  citizens.  Not  only  did  Hawaii  have 
a  commendable  record  during  the  Second 
World  War,  but  also  there  was  no  saboi<:go 


or  fifth-column  activity  committed  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  like  those  of  Hawaii, 
have  asked  for  statehood  through  plebiscite. 
And  while  the  population  of  this  vast  Terri- 
tory is  small — estimated  to  be  from  95.000^ 
to  105,000 — it  Is  larger  than  was  the  popu-' 
latlou  of  a  dozen  States  when  they  were  ad-| 
mltted.     These  States  are  Arkansas,  Florida,^ 
Missouri,  Nevada,  Oregon.  Wyoming.  Minne-] 
sota.   Iowa,   Colorado.   Montana.   North   Da-' 
kota,   and   Nebraska.      In   1940   the   popula-' 
tion  of  Alaska,  according  to  the  census,  was 
72,524    persons.      At    that    time   54    percent 
of  the  population  was  white  as  distinguished 
from  the  native  stocks.      Nearly  one-fourth 
of  these   whites   were   born   in   Alaska.      In 
the  years  since  then  the  permanent  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  has  steadily  increased. 
It   is  confidently   predicted,   too,   that   with 
statehood  the  population  of  Alaska  will  grow 
speedUy — Just  as  happened  In  other  Terri- 
tories. 

LAND    OF   RESOURCES 

The  Importance  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  does  not  rest  alone  on  military  con- 
siderations', although  those  are  of  great  mo-' 
ment.  Its  great  resources  are  stUl  only 
partially  developed.  Fish,  forest  products, 
minerals,  all  have  great  futures  In  develop- 
ment of  Alaska.  * 

Alaska,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  has  served 
a  long  tutelage  in  a  territorial  status.  It 
belonged  to  the  United  States  for  17  years 
before  even  a  temporary  form  of  govern- 
ment was  provided.  The  first  criminal  code 
was  not  enacted  until  1899.  and  the  first 
civil  code  in  1900.  Since  1912  Alaska  has 
had  its  own  legislature.  However,  within 
the  limits  of  the  organic  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, Alaska  has  enacted  progressive  meas- 
ures. It  granted  suffrage  to  women  6  years 
before  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  for  the  United  States.' 

One  of  the  principal  objections  raised  to 
statehood  for  Alaska  now  is  that  Alaska 
could  not  support  the  cost  of  statehood. 
Among  the  additional  expenses  the  new  State 
would  have  to  bear  are  the  salaries  of  the 
Governor  and  of  the  secretary  of  state;  all. 
Instead  of  part  of.  the  costs  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  State  court  system,  the  fishery 
administration,  and  the  care  of  the  insane. 
As  a  State,  Alaska  would  be  permitted  to 
borrow  for  State  purposes,  pledging  the  faith 
of  the  people  of  Alaska.  This  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  States  now.  History,' 
moreover,  has  shown  that  territories,  when 
becoming  States,  have^been  able  to  meet  their 
financial  responsibilities. 

HISTORIC    CASES 

The  history  of  admission  of  Territories  into 
the  Union  contains  other  hard-fought  bat- 
tles. There  was  a  bitter  row  In  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  under  a  Joint  enabling  act. 
The  act  directed  the  Territories  to  frame 
State  constitutions  and  placed  upon  the 
President— then  William  Howard  Taft— the 
duty  of  approving  these  constitutions.  Ari- 
zona wrote  into  its  constitution  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  for  legislation,  and  the 
recall  of  Judges  and  other  officers.  Presi- 
dent Taft  could  not  stomcch  the  recall  of 
Judges.  So  Congress  was  forced  to  put 
through  another  act.  which  in  effect  com- 
pelled Arizona  to  take  the  recall  of  Judges 
out  of  its  constitution  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
mission. The  recall  of  Judges  was  removed 
from  the  constitution  and  Arizona  has  never 
revived  It,  although,  when  once  a  State.  It 
could  amend  Its  own  constitution  in  any 
way  it  saw  fit. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Arizona 
Constitution  showed  somj  of  the  Sonatorc, 
in  1911.  gravely  concerned  over  the  Initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall.  For  example, 
Senator  Heyfcurn,  Republican,  of  Idaho  sug- 
gested: 

"Under  this  recall  system,  or  under  the 
Inlliailve  and  r.^fercatiuui.  ihere  would  not 


be  time  to  put  In  any  wheat.  There  would 
not  be  any  time  for  anything  but  politics. 
Elections  would  be  the  order  of  the  day  and 
all  the  great  economic  questions  that  we 
have  been  discussing  would  become  of  minor 
Importance  because  no  one  would  have  time 
for  anything  except  holding  elections— elec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  nominating  some- 
body for  office,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  they  should  be  recalled,  only  a 
few  days  to  elapse  between  and  then  elections 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  successor* 
should  be  recalled — and  so  with  the  laws. 
"Mr.  President  (of  the  Senate),  men  ar« 
going  mad." 


Awards  for  Fliers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORlMACK 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  21,  1950: 
Awards  ros  Fluss 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  In 
voting  unanimously  lor  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  confer  ap- 
propriate posthumous  decorations  on  the 
crew  of  the  American  airplane  which  was  shot 
down  by  Soviet  fighter  planes  over  the  Baltio 
Sea  may  be  little  consolation  for  the  families 
of  the  lost  men;  but  It  at  leitft  indicates  the 
high  resentment  In  Congress  and  throughout 
the  Nation  over  this  incident. 

One  would  have  to  search  through  the 
blackest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  least 
civilized  and  most  vicious  barbarians  to  bring 
to  light  an  incident  of  such  barefaced 
treachery  and  cruelty  as  this  Baltic  Incident. 
In  the  first  place,  our  airplane  was  unarmed 
and  the  crew  had  speclflc  Instructions  to  keep 
away  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  avoid  Just 
such  an  Incident  as  occurred.  Secondly,  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  plane  for 
4  days  after  It  was  shot  down,  and  thus  lost 
the  precious  time  In  which  we  might  have 
been  able  to  find  the  missing  men.  During 
these  precious  days  the  Russians  obviously 
made  no  attempt  to  rescue  the  plane  which, 
they  reported  to  us.  was  last  seen  out  over 
an  open  ocean  after  having  been  riddled  with 
gunfire. 

'  We  BtlU  don't  know,  in  fact,  whether  the 
Russians  captured  the  crippled  plane  and  are 
now  holding  our  men  as  prisoners  in  a  con- 
centration camp.  Certainly,  In  view  of  their 
whole  attitude  over  the  incident,  this  would 
not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  pKwslblllty. 

An  article  In  a  Moscow  paper  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  punish  our  officials  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  crime  would  make  it 
evident  that  the  Russian  Government  in- 
tends to  reject  the  note  of  protest  and  re- 
quest for  Indemnity  made  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

What  move  we  shall  make  If  this  la  done, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Officials  at  Washington. 
It  Is  reported,  believe  that  the  whole  matter 
win  blow  over  after  a  series  of  sharp  notes 
on  both  sides,  with  the  only  result  being  a 
deterioration  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets. 

That  may  be.  But  the  day  must  come 
when  the  American  people,  little  as  they 
desire  another  war,  will  not  stand  for  any 
more  pushing  around  by  Russia.  The  day 
must  come  when  we  shall  have  to  say  to  Mr. 
Btalln,  "One  more  move  on  your  part  will  be 
the  last.  From  there  on  the  bombs  will  start 
dropping." 


Perhaps  we  modems  are  too  tofthearted. 
Some  2,000  years  ago,  when  Rome  was  being 
pestered  by  threats  from  Carthage,  the 
Romans  declared  that  "Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed"; and  they  destroyed  It  so  that  It  has 
never  been  heard  from  since. 


Address  by  Hon.  Wayne  Coy  at  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters'  Annaal 
G)nTention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  Wayne  Coy,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  in 
a  brilliant  speech  to  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  at  Chicago,  on 
April  18.  1950.  spoke  truths  which  are 
basic  to  freedom  of  speech.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  that  portion  of 
his  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  key  to  sleeping  on  a  windy  night  in- 
volves your  preparation  to  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

If  you  plan  now  to  aerve  the  real  needs  of 
yotir  community.  If  you  plan  to  make  your 
station  an  Indispensable  part  of  yotir  com- 
munity's life,  a  source  of  leadership  and  aid 
in  every  civic  project,  a  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  local  Issues,  an  Institution  where 
local  talent  can  be  heard  and  encouraged, 
then  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
conditioning  yourself  for  sleeping  on  a  windy 
night.  Such  preparation  will  Include  new 
approaches,  new  formats,  a  renewed  empha- 
sis on  imaginative  planning. 

Of  course,  some  people  profess  not  to  know 
what  the  phrase,  "public  Interest"  means. 
Some  people  call  It  vague  and  ambiguous. 
But  this  Is  a  form  of  skepticism  and  scoffing 
which  does  those  who  cannot  discern  what 
is  the  public  Interest  no  credit.  The  Com- 
mission has  m  one  of  Its  opinions  quite  prop- 
erly pointed  out  the  duty  to  operate  In  the 
public  Interest  is  no  esoteric  mystery,  but 
is  essentially  a  duty  to  operate  a  radio  sta- 
tion with  good  Judgment  and  good  faith 
guided  by  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  to  be  served.  Of 
course,  there  Is  no  Government  agency  or 
broadcaster  who  can  In  advance  hammer  out, 
down  to  the  last  detail,  a  blueprint  which 
will  give  the  sensible  answer  to  all  of  the 
innumerable  problems  which  arise  In  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  a  broadcast  station. 
And  Congress  has  wisely  foreseen  that  this  Is 
the  case.  For  the  scheme  created  by  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act  Is  that  the  licensee 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  responsibility  for 
devising  a  program  service.  The  source  from 
which  that  responsibility  Is  to  derive  con- 
tent and  meaning  Is  the  community  In  which 
the  llcenaee  operates  and  which  be  eerves 
with  his  station.  The  needs  and  interest*  of 
that  commimity  can  be  readily  gleaned  by 
one  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  open;  they  can 
be  learned  by  one  who  la  in  touch  with  pub- 
lic affair*  and  who  knows  the  background  and 
interesta  and  aspirations  of  the  various 
groups  which  eompoee  that  community.  The 
standard  of  the  public  interest  la  a  require- 
ment that  the  llcenaee  keep  bla  eyes  and 


ears  open  to  these  needs  and  asplratloni 
and  Interests.  His  ears  must  be  attuned  to 
the  beating  of  hearts  around  him  as  well  aa 
the  tinkle  of  the  cash  register.  His  eyes 
must  be  able  to  discern  the  genuine  Joys  and 
Borrows  of  the  people  of  his  community.  The 
type  of  Judgment  which  will  most  readily 
reflect  his  awareness  cannot  readily  be  re- 
duced to  a  rule  or  a  statute  or  a  code.  Tlie 
Commission  has  also  pointed  out  that  to 
take  the  licensee  by  the  hand  and  show  him 
the  way  through  every  vicissitude  of  dally 
operation  would  serve  to  stifle  the  very  re- 
sponsibility which  the  act  is  designed  to  foa- 
ter. 

Those  who  Insist  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  public  Interest  is  may  well  be  in 
earnest.  But  unless  they  show  that  they, 
are  able  to  And  out  what  the  public  interes* 
Is,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  radio  station  license. 

And  can  the  licensee  siirrender  his  re- 
sponsibility to  anyone  else?  To  the  net- 
works? Or  to  the  advertising  agencies?  Or 
to  time  brokers?  Of  course  not.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  the  licensee  is  the  master  of 
his  station  and  he  alone  is  accountable  for 
what  goes  out  from  his  station.  He  caxmot 
by  any  means  wash  his  haxids  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  network  rules  wer%  adopted  and  fought 
through  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  free 
him  from  network  domination  and  to  help 
him  become  more  of  a  master  In  his  own 
house. 

In  planning  how  he  Is  going  to  weather 
the  transition  period  ahead  of  us,  the  broad- 
caster will  want  to  reexamine  bis  program 
practices. 

For  example,  has  he  made  a  recent  lur- 
Tey  to  determine  If  he  is  trtily  serving  local 
needs?  Is  he  making  an  affirmative  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  community  needs  are 
and  how  he  can  best  serve  them?  Judging 
from  our  renewal  applications,  some  stations 
are  operating  in  a  paradise  where  there  are 
no  problems  of  education,  racial  understand- 
ing, citizenship,  health,  housing,  or  recrea- 
tion. But  then  If  it  were  a  paradise,  they 
would  at  least  have  some  local  live  talent. 
So  it  must  be  a  desert  they  are  operating  In. 
About  all  that  some  of  them  can  chalk  up 
as  local  live  talent  is  the  man  who  raada 
the  news  from  the  ticker.  But  now  we  are 
finding  out  that  some  of  these  new  listings 
are  open  to  question  because  the  stations 
don't  even  subscribe  for  a  news  Bervice.  And 
"believe  it  or  not"  we  Iiave  one  applicant 
who  Includes  in  his  modest,  nay,  n^nute  por- 
tion of  local  live  programing  his  "aign-on" 
and  his  "sign-off." 

It  is  praiseworthy  for  a  Inroadcaster  to 
carry  on  elaborate  network  documentary  on 
Juvenile  delinquency,  or  on  housing,  or  on 
health.  But  what  about  the  broadcaster'^ 
own  community?  Is  he  indulging  in  es- 
capism by  ignoring  conditions  right  in  his 
own  front  yard?  The  recent  Analysis  of 
Station  Operating  Costs  issued  by  the  NAB 
declares : 

"One  carmot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
good  programing,  per  se,  will  not  continue 
to  satisfy  sponsors.  Commercial  radio  is 
founded  upon  programs  which  appeal  to  the 
listening  public  and  which  sell  merchandise." 
My  reaction  to  that  is  this:  The  American 
system  of  broadcasting — which  is  a  com- 
mercial system — is  not  founded  simply  to 
appeal  to  listeners  and  sell  merchandise. 
That  concept  completely  brushes  aside  the 
valuable,  the  indlspensal^e  role  in  a  station's 
total  programing  structure  of  the  program 
that  may  appeal  only  to  listeners  and  of 
Itself  may  not  sell  one  penny's  worth  of 
merchandise. 

A  forum  discussion  on  a  mlllion-doUar 
bond  issue  for  a  new  sewerage  plant — an  Issue 
which  Is  splitting  the  town  wide  open — might 
not  attract  a  sponsor  but  It  would  havt  al- 
most everyone  in  town  listening  in — and 
would  be  a  major  contribution  by  the  radio 
station. 
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The  weekly  religious  hour  presenting  vari- 
ous churches,  carried  by  rr.any  stations,  la 
usually  not  sponsored  and  yet  it  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  appealing  programs 
on  the  schedule. 

Do  these  prograznt  have  to  sell  merchan- 
dise to  build  up  radio?  I>o  a  Presidents 
iress&ges  In  m  national  emergency  have  to 
sell  merchandise  to  make  them  go<3d  radio? 
Of  course  not.  They  play  a  stellar  role  In 
keeping  listeners  in  the  habit  of  l(x»klng  to 
their  radio  set  lor  the  most  significant  and 
ttost  vital  events  cf  the  day.  Sponsored 
programs  ove  as  much  to  them  as  they  ove 
to  ■popsored  programs.  And  that  points  up 
why  a  broadcaster  cannot  serve  the  public 
interest  unl«M  be  has  at  his  coonand  a 
reasonable  amount  of  stistalning  time  to 
allocate  to  such  programs. 

Wh*t  Is  the  broadcasters  responsibility 
to  the  public  Interests  In  regard  to  such 
D:iatters  as  poor  taste  on  the  progrtims  going 
out  Tia  his  station  into  the  homes  of  his 
community?  And  in  regard  to  excessive  and 
Indlscrunlnate  crime  and  horror  program- 
ing? 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average  broadcaster 
knovs  uhat  is  right  and  proper.  He  knows 
what  he  would  pwrmlt  or  resent  In  his  ovrn 
home  and  that  he  should  treat  his  listener's 
home  as  If  It  were  his  cwn.  However,  there 
Is  a  growing  revulsion  against  lapses  of  good 
taste  and  cgaixist  excessive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate crime  and  horror  prosraming.  The 
complaint  Is  that  these  crime  programs. 
Including  the  pious  "crime  does  not  pay" 
programs  for  children  do  not  pay  in  terms 
cf  child  welfare,  do  not  pay  in  terms  of 
what  they  do  to  promote  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, if  that  Is  true,  then  th?y  do  not 
pay  in  terms  cf  radios  future  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  community  betterment. 

But  If  a  broadcaster  is  In  doubt  about 
how  his  practices  affect  his  community,  how 
can  he  approach  his  problem  in  terms  of 
the  public  Interest?  No  one  expects  the 
broadcaster  to  be  all-wise,  to  be  infallible. 
But  it  certainly  Is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  broadcaster  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence. When  he  Is  in  doubt  on  such  mat- 
ters as  these,  he  can  turn  to  outside  help 
for  advice.  I  suggest  that  he  turn  for  advice 
to.  of  all  people,  his  public.  By  doing  so 
he  will  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  local 
needs  and  local  conditions.  It  might  be  well 
to  remember  at  this  polrt  that  the  public, 
a?  the  feminine  lead  in  a  recent  play  said, 
"the  public  are  getting  better  and  better 
known  all  the  time.  ' 

The  broadcaster  can  turn  readily  to  the 
parent  groups,  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tions, to  the  civic  organizations,  to  the  child 
welfare  specialists,  to  the  courts,  the  penal 
experts  and  recreational  leaders  cf  his  own 
community.  They  will  be  glad  to  assist  him 
in  evaluating  his  handling  of  crime  pro- 
grams frcm  the  child-welfare  standpoint. 

When  we  reflect  what  veneration  we  give 
th»  eld  principle  that  "a  man's  house  is 
his  castle,"  we  can  appreciate  what  a  rare 
privilege  Is  accorded  the  American  broad- 
caster.   William  Pitt  put  It  eloquently: 

"Tlie  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage, 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  i.he  crown. 
It  may  oe  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake,  the  wind 
m.<iy  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter- 
but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter;  all 
his  force  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  ruined  tenement  "' 

And  yet  today  In  almost  every  home  In 
America  one  door — the  radio  door — U  thrown 
open  wide  to  admit  the  radio  troadcastcr 
and  all  his  goodly  company  Such  open  en- 
tree to  the  family  fireside  Is  enjoyed  by  no 
other  medium.  It  carries  with  It  a  high  re- 
sponsibility Abuse  that  privilege,  shirk  your 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  programs 
and  the  talent  you  tajce  into  these  homes  and 
you  endanger  a  unique  and  trusting  hospi- 
tality 

How  is  the  public  interest  to  be  siifeguarded 
in  the  haudllng  of  controversial  issues?    Ob- 


viously, a  licensee  employing  a  publicly 
owned  radio  frequency— a  frequency  belong- 
ing to  all  the  people — must  comport  himself 
as  a  trustee.  He  Is  a  trustee  not  for  one 
faction  of  the  public  or  the  other— he  Is  a 
trustee  for  all  the  people  with  many  diver- 
gent viewpoints.  So  the  standard  must  be 
fairness  to  all  such  viewpoints. 

The  Commission  has  repeatedly  held  fair- 
ness to  all  viewpoints  must  be  observed  If 
the  public  interest  is  to  be  served.  This 
was  reem.phasii^ed  In  the  Commission's  de- 
cision cf  last  June  permitting  licensees  to 
editorialize. 

In  thac  report  we  spelled  out  the  broad- 
caster's affirmative  duty  to  insure  fairness 
in  his  editorializing  policies.  We  said,  in 
short,  that  the  broadcaster  who  embarks  on 
editcwializing  by  presenting  one  side  of  an 
Issue  does  not  satisfy  the  public  Interest  If 
he  merely  sits  In  his  office  and  waits  for 
someone  to  show  up  and  demand  time  to 
present  the  other  side.  It  Is  up  to  him  to 
pick  up  the  telephone  or  to  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat  and  go  out  and  make  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  enlist  some  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  side. 

Clearly,  then,  the  American  broadcaster's 
responsibility  to  ^is  Government  Is  to  serve 
with  Intelligence.  Impartiality,  and  a  high 
sense  of  good  taste  and  decorum  as  a  trustee 
for  the  radio  frequency  which  his  Govern- 
ment licenses  him  to  use.  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  theme  of  this  convention — the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  broadcasters  in  the  many 
fields  covered  by  your  agenda.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  that  I  would  be  more  im- 
pressed If  the  agenda  of  this  convention  also 
Included  sessions  which  would  permit  open 
discussion  of  ( 1 1  the  problems  of  network 
afllUates  in  relation  to  network  programing; 

(2)  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  broad- 
casters have  an  effective  code  and  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  It  In  the  light  of  your 
responsibilities  and  how  to  Implement  It  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Industry  and  the  public; 

(3)  the  problems  Involved  in  determining 
what  constitutes  the  public  Interest  and  how 
to  meet  thos3  needs  I  think  these  are  prob- 
lems which  will  become  more  and  more 
serious  In  the  transition  period  through 
which  we  are  now  passing. 

I  realize  that  up  to  this  point  I  have  had 
very  little  to  say  about  television  except  to 
give  you  the  financial  data  based  on  the  1949 
financial  reports  received  by  the  Commission; 
to  compare  those  statistics  with  the  same 
statistics  for  1948;  and  to  give  you  their  re- 
lationship to  the  total  broadcast  revenue  and 
income  picture  for  those  years.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  would  like  for  nae  to  talk  about 
the  television  freeze.  What  you  really  want 
me  to  tell  you  is  when  we  will  get  out  of  the 
freeze  and  when  you  may  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive your  construction  permit  for  a  tele- 
vision station.  I  suspect  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  more  about  television  which  you 
would  like  to  know  and  which  you  would  be 
glad  to  get  from  me  or  anyone  else 

Some  of  you  have  asked  me  whether  or  not 
you  should  pet  Into  television  or  when  did  I 
think  television  would  become  the  dominant 
broadcasting  medium  of  this  country.  I  hate 
to  disappoint  you  by  not  talking  at  great 
length  about  television  today.  I  can  only 
say  this  to  you  on  the  general  subject;  I  have 
avoided  a  television  discussion  because,  as 
you  know  by  this  time.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
to  the  text  given  me  by  Judge  Miller,  and. 
because  of  the  further  reason  that  I  do  not 
want  to  disillusion  you  about  my  knowledge 
of  television.  However.  I  suppose  you  might 
as  well  know  the  truth  now  as  any  other 
time.  A  year  has  gone  by  since  I  last  ad- 
dressed this  gathering.  In  that  year  I  have 
learned  a  lot  about  television  and  I  am  even 
leas  certain  of  the  answers  to  your  questions 
than  I  was  a  year  ago.  I  am  even  less  cer- 
tain about  the  time  when  we  will  get  out  of 
the  freeze.  I  certainly  hope — and  let  me 
repeat  the  word  "hope" — that  we  get  out 
of  the  freeze  before  the  end  of  the  year.    I 


pray  that  It  wUl  be  earlier.    I  do  not  predict 
when. 

I  believe  that  the  statistics  which  I  have 
given  you  today  covering  the  oj^j^tlons  of 
aural  broadcasting  and  televlslo^ffeflect  the 
interregnum  In  the  growth  of  television  flow- 
ing from  the  freeze.  I  cannot  prove  that  to 
you  by  the  figures  I  have  given  you  nor  do  I 
urge  upon  you  the  thought  that  the  figures 
for  1949  can  be  accepted  as  an  Index  to  what 
the  future  may  bring.  Frankly.  I  still  believe 
that  television  will  become  the  dominant 
.broadcasting  medium  in  this  country  and 
that  It  will  occupy  that  p.-isitlon  rapidly  once 
the  Commission  and  the  industry  have 
reached  and  accepted  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems which  resulted  in  the  current  freeze  on 
the  processing  of  television  applications.  I 
know  that  the  economics  of  network  tele- 
vision programing  will  change  considerably 
when  more  stations  are  available  and  mere 
markets  can  be  covered.  I  hope  that  when 
that  time  comes  the  networks  will  not  be  the 
only  beneficiaries  and  that  the  Individual 
stations  will  share  In  the  Improved  economic 
position.  I  hope  that  it  will  result  In  con- 
tinuously improved  programs.  But  If  that 
happens,  the  competition  between  television 
and  aural  broadcasting  for  audience  and  for 
the  advertiser's  dollar  will  become  more  and 
more  severe. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  NAB  takes  place  at 
a  time  of  an  expanding  economy  and  at  a 
time  of  readjustment  in  our  way  of  life.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  higher  living  standards. 
The  American  people  generally  are  demand- 
ing and,  for  the  most  part  getting,  better 
homes,  better  clothes,  better  education,  bet- 
ter recreational  opportunities. 

As  a  most  Important  part  of  this  pattern, 
this  Nation  will  require  the  strongest,  most 
flexible,  and  most  effective  system  of  broad- 
casting that  we  can  devise.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  need  not  only  a  national  system 
of  television  but  that  we  will  need  an  able 
system  of  aural  broadcasting. 

To  bring  these  two  systems  up  to  their 
highest  mark  of  potential  development  will 
require  all  the  ingenuity,  the  Imagination, 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  good  will  that 
both  the  broadcasters  and  the  Government 
can  muster.  It  will  call  for  the  maximum 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

If  we  meet  that  challenge,  then  we  to- 
gether can  build  up  this  mighty  Instrument 
of  broadcasting  to  meef  the  needs  of  our 
democracy. 

Looking  to  the  International  scene  we 
must  recognize  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  living  In  a  time  of  danger.  Sus- 
picion, fear,  and  hatred  threaten  this  un- 
easy peace. 

In  this  hazardous  situation.  American 
broadcasting  has  a  great  role  to  play.  Na- 
tional security  Is  not  solely  the  Job  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Our  first  line  of  defense  is  an  in- 
formed people  who  will  act  Instantly  and 
unitedly  in  any  crisis  This  Is  particularly 
true  In  a  democracy  where  the  citizens  are 
the  source  of  all  power  and  the  ultimate 
Judges  of  our  course  of  action. 

Who  is  better  equipped  than  the  broad- 
casters to  bring  dliectly  to  every  citizen  In 
his  home  with  true  vividness  the  leading 
personalities  of  our  times  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  viewpoints  on  the  crucial  issues 
of  the  day?  Who  is  belter  equipped  to  pro- 
vide every  citizen  with  all  the  significant 
facts  so  that  he  can  make  up  his  own  mind 
and  perform  his  duty  as  a  responsible  citi- 
zen In  a  free  society? 

The  service  that  broadcasting  can  render 
has  a  high  survival  value  in  these  troubled 
times 

As  we  face  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  no  group  in  our  s.xlcty  has  greater 
power  or  potentialities  for  building  and 
guarding  Aroerlca  than  the  American  broad- 
casters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOXnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  aUention  to  the  fact  that  the 
\  eek  beginning  April  23  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Rice  Week.  My  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  largest  rice  produc- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
naturally,  we  are  all  interested  in  tak- 
ing note  of  this  week  being  set  aside  to 
calJ  to  the  attention  of  the  world  what 
a  fine,  cheap,  nutritious  and  palatable 
food  can  be  found  in  this  wonderful  pro- 
duct. However,  our  production  is  nearly 
50  percent  more  than  the  consumption  In 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  making 
an  eflfort  to  inform  the  United  States 
that  they  should  use  this  food.  While 
rice  Is  used  in  cereals  and  breakfast 
foods  by  our  leading  food  manufacturers, 
if  the  people  would  Inform  themselves  as 
to  how  to  prepare  the  tasty  dishes  made 
possible  by  rice,  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
sumption would  be  doubled  In  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  editorials  from  the  Ope- 
lousas  Daily  World  ^nd  the  Jennings 
Daily  News,  published  in  my  district  on 
the  National  Rice  Week,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Dally  World] 
DouBLT  Good 

The  week  beginning  April  23  will  be  Na- 
tional Rice  Week,  a  7-day  period  which  the 
rice  industry  devotes  to  a  little  special  pro- 
motion In  an  effort  to  increase  the  tise  of  Its 
product.  As  we  are  sure  all  our  readers 
know,  rice  is  one  of  Louisiana's  most  im- 
portant crops.  LotUsianans  eat  a  great  deal 
more  rice  per  capita  than  Is  eaten  In  most 
other  States,  not  out  of  patriotism  but  be- 
cause they  know  more  about  rice  and  how 
delicious  It  can  be  when  served  in  many 
different  ways.  We  dare  say  National  Rice 
Week  hardly  will  crowd  the  cold  war  off  the 
front  pages,  but  if  the  extra  advertising  helps 
Increase  the  consumption  of  rice,  then  all 
Louisiana  will  benefit  as  well  as  those  who 
learn  more  about  a  very  fine  food. 

Louisiana  rice  growers  feel  an  urgent  need 
to  find  a  larger  market  In  this  country. 
They  increased  production,  as  did  rice  grow- 
ers m  other  States,  to  meet  the  heavy  de- 
mand in  World  War  II  when  the  Japanese 
controlled  the  large  rice-growing  areas  of 
southeast  Asia.  Now  these  Asiatic  countries 
have  gotten  back  into  the  export  market. 
They  produce  rice  so  cheaply  that  they  are 
threatening  to  win  back  markets  in  Europe 
and  even  in  Latin  Aniertca.  In  spite  of  hand- 
ling and  shipping  costs. 

8o  the  Louisiana  growers  and  other  Ameri- 
can growers  are  hoping  that  Americans  can 
be  persuaded  to  give  rice  a  fair  try — that  is 
all  that  will  be  necessary — and  eat  just  a 
little  more  rice  per  capita.  Let  us  all  have 
an  extra  helping  of  rice  lu  National  Bice 
Week. 

IProm   the  Jennings    (La.)    Dally   Newo   of 

April  20,  19501 

Rick  Wtek  Ndtt 

Next  week  Is  Rice  Week  In  Jennings,  and. 
we  trust,  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Jennings  Association  of  Commerce  baa 
set  aside  the  week  and  is  urging  rice  menus 
on  tables  here  and  elsewhere,  especially  rice 
menus  on  the  railroad  dining  cars. 


It  seems  strange  that  we  need  to  stresa 
"Eat  More  Rice"  In  this  rice  bowl  of  America. 
Even  In  Jeff  Davis  Parish,  which  Is  second 
only  to  VermiUion  Parish  in  rice  acreage,  we 
could  eat  more  of  our  favorite  grain. 

We  have  seen  feasts  and  banquets  served 
here  without  a  spoonful  of  rice.  But  tliat  is 
beside  the  point.  We  need  and  must  seU 
rice  to  the  American  housewife.^ 

Our  existence  depends  on  it.  The  day  is 
done  when  we  could  dispose  of  all  our  sur- 
plus rice  to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  at 
big  prices  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bUl. 
The  poor  nations  which  ate  a  lot  of  rice  dur- 
ing the  war.  before  and  since,  are  growing 
their  own  needs  and  they  have  surplixs  also 
to  sell. 

That  being  the  case,  our  direct  attack.  Is 
an  advertising  campaign  to  make  rice  more 
popular  on  the  American  dinner  tables.  If 
cooks  In  the  North.  East  and  West  knew  how 
deliciously  rice  can  be  served,  otir  troublea 
would  be  over. 

But  our  first  job  is  to  teach  Americans  that 
rice  Is  and  can  be  a  savory  and  a  very  de- 
licious dish.  The  rice  week  appeal  Is  not  so 
pressing  here  where  we  all  eat  the  cereal. 
But  It  Is  necessary  that  we  start  these  weeks 
annually  In  America  to  popularize  our  rice. 

They  had  an  old  saying  if  we  could  teach 
the  Chinese  to  lengthen  their  cot  ten  shirts 
an  Inch  per  person,  there  would  be  no  longer 
a  cotton  surplus  issue.  If  we  could  teach  all 
Americans  to  eat  as  much  am  we  do  in  Louisi- 
ana, there  would  be  no  longer  any  rice  siur- 
plus  problem. 


Veto  el  tkc  Natml  Gat  KU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  195$ 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pohtical 
Veto,"  published  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  April  18,  1950;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Kerr  Bill  Veto,"  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  17,  1950, 
and  a  letter  written  by  Paul  O.  Benedum, 
of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Pittstnirgh  Post 
Gazette,  and  published  in  the  April  4, 
1950,  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prcm  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  April  18, 

19501 

Pduttcal  Veto 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  KeiT  nat- 
ural gas  bill  was  politically  smart.  It  may 
alienate  powerful  leaders  of  his  party,  but 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  The  voters, 
who  bad  been  sold  on  the  belief  that  the  bill 
meant  higher  gas  rates,  would  have  some- 
where else  to  go.  and  the  Republican*  clearly 
meant  to  point  the  way. 

It  Is  significant  of  the  misconceptions 
about  the  measure  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  veto  revolves  around  its  p<rfttl- 
cal  aspects.  Any  mcrlu  of  the  measure  ttaelf 
are  quite  generally  ignored. 

President  Tnxman  himself  contribirted  t« 
that  nUeunderstanding  in  his  veto  me— agt 
when  he  referred  to  the  "record  of  accom- 
plishment under  the  present  law."  It  waa 
the  present  law  that  the  Kerr  bill  was  de- 
ified to  retata — ^rlth  elariflcatlon. 

Mr.  Truman  shrewdly  left  the  impression, 
so  widely  circulated  elsewhere,  that  the  Kerr 


bill  was  designed  to  free  the  independent 
gas  producers  from  rate  regulation  to  which 
tiiey  are  already  subject.  That  was  not  the 
case.  Recent  court  decisions  encouraged  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  seek  authority 
over  the  rates  of  Interstate  suppliers,  but  it 
had  never  been  exercised. 

Hence,  when  Senator  Douglas  pulled  the 
figure  out  of  his  hat  that  the  Kerr  bill 
would  increase  gas  rates  by  IflOO  ,000.000  to 
$500,000,000  it  was  Douglas  the  politician, 
not  Douglas  the  economist,  who  was  talking, 

Mr.  Triunan  was  doubtless  influenced  in 
his  veto  by  the  message  urging  him  to  do 
so  signed  by  18  large-city  mayors.  It  is  a 
safe  guese  that  their  lulormatlon  on  the  sub- 
ject was  largely  a  repetition  cf  the  charge 
that  it  would  booet  gas  rates.  They  are 
against  higher  gas  rates,  as  who  Isnt. 

It  is  one  thing  to  regulate  a  monopoly 
(and  gas  rates  from  ftelda  owned  by  Um 
pipe-line  companies  are  quite  properly  reg- 
ulated) but  quite  another  to  ride  herd  on 
the  scores  of  Independent  producers  who  sell 
to  the  pipe  lines. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  price  control,  which 
seems  to  be  eminently  in  the  tnteraet  of 
the  consumer,  until  it  develops  that  it  H 
not  generating  the  increased  production, 
which  is  the  surest  way  to  lower  prteea. 

We  believe  Mr.  Truman  has  choeen  the 
wrong  way  to  insure  cheap  gas.  If  the  ra>A 
principle  didn't  work  on  meat  and  elothlnc 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  on 
fael. 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April 

17,  1950] 

KzRB  Bnx  Veto 

It  was  not  surprising  that  President  Tru- 
man vetoed  the  Kerr  bill,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Power  Commisaion 
from  regulating  the  price  of  gas  sold  by  Inde- 
pendent producws  to  plpe-llxx*  and  dlstrilH 
utlng  companies. 

The  veto  was  expected  becatiae  Tniman 
long  ago  cast  his  lot  with  the  CIO  and  the 
Socialist-Labor  planners  and  ^lenders,  who 
favor  ever-Increasing  Government  regulation 
over  business  and  the  lives  of  Indlvidiud 
citizens. 

This  group  had  set  up  a  howl  that  consum- 
ers would  have  to  pay  from  t300.000.000  to 
1500,000.000  for  gas  annually  if  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  were  prevented  from  fix- 
ing the  prices  charged  by  the  independent 
producers. 

This  charge  was  denied  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  bin.  who  contended  that  freedom  from 
Federal  regulation  would  stimulate  produc- 
tion, thus  making  gas  available  for  consum- 
ers, and  that  competition  wotild  result  ia 
lower  prices. 

But  Truman  accepted  the  contrary  view, 
which  gave  him  an  opptorttmlty  to  pose  as  a 
friend  of  the  consumers.  This  is  an  admira- 
ble point  of  view.  If  the  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill 
actually  will  save  the  consumers  up  to  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  increased  gas  costs 
at  some  indefinte  time  in  the  future  and  if 
It  does  not  result  In  a  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion and  an  eventual  shortage  of  natural 
gas. 

But  if  Truman  really  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  consumers  generally,  something 
that  wotild  help  them  now  and  not  merely 
avert  a  threatened  price  increase  which 
might  never  materialize,  be  could  reduce 
Federal  taxes.  Repeal  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  alone  wotUd  result  in  consumeis  saving 
more  than  a  #1,600.000,000  a  year  tnnnedl- 
BtHy.  These  and  other  tax  reductions,  how- 
ever, would  reqtiire  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending,  to  which  the  President  Is  opposed. 

The  tlp-oir  that  Truman  would  veto  the 
Kerr  Wll  came  last  year  when,  after, the  Sen- 
ate refased  to  confirm  the  reai^Mlntaient  of 
Leiand  Olds  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Fresldent  appointed  him  to 
a  higher-paying  job  wh  ch  did  not  require 
Senate  conflrmation.    Olds  was  one  of  the 
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leading  advocates  of  extending  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  Commission,  contrary  to  the 
Intention  of  Congress  when  th»  Comtnisslcu 
was  first  established. 

f  The  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill  will  have  wlds 
political  repercussions  In  the  "Southwest.  Its 
backers  Included  two  of  Truman's  m  wt  stal- 
wart lieutenants  In  Congress,  Senator  Tom 
CcNNALLT  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
RATEtJRN,  both  of  Texas.  Both  of  tliem  as- 
8ur?d  Congress  the  bill  would  not  result  In 
Increased  gas  rates.  Ratburn.  In  particular. 
came  down  on  the  floor  to  tell  his  colleagues 
the  bill  would  not  raise  gas  rates  one  red 
cent. 

Obviously  the  veto  will  not  Improve  rela- 
tions between  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
Hill.  This  factor,  however,  probably  did  not 
enter  Into  the  Presidents  calculations  since 
he  has  long  since  abandoned  any  hope.  If  he 
•  ver  had  one.  of  getting  his  legislative  pro- 
gram through  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

I  Prom  the  Pltts^i^gh  Post-Gazette  of 

April ''4.  1950) 
The  People  Spe.\k — Hits  Gas  Ed:to:ual 

Editos.  the  Post-Gazette  : 

Your  editorial  appeal  to  President  Truman 
to  veto  the  Kerr  gas  bill  (A  Victory  for  Mo- 
nopoly. April  1)  Is  based  entirely  upon  a 
violent  assumption  and  a  wholly  unwarranted 
Implication  that  has  no  basis  of  fact.  In 
stating  that  the  Kerr  bill  "exempts"  Inde- 
pendent natural-gas  producers  from  the 
prlce-flxlng  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  you  convey  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  the  bill  stripw  the  Commission  of 
powers  which  It  has  been  exercising. 

The  fact  Ls  that  the  Commission  never  has 
exercised  any  authority,  rate-fixing,  or  other- 
wise, over  Independent  producers  of  natural 
gas.  The  situation  Insofar  as  exercise  of 
governmental  authority  Is  concerned  will  be 
the  same  after  the  Kerr  bill  becomes  law 
as  it  always  has  been. 

Your  statement  that  the  legislation  will 
cost  natural-gas  consumers  between  >300.- 
000.000  and  $300,000,000  a  year  In  increased 
rates  borders  upon  the  reckless  and  Irrespon- 
Rlble.  Actually,  the  annual  gross  return  to  In- 
dependent natural-gas  producers  of  all  their 
production  In  the  United  States  is  only  $75.- 
000,000  annually.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
average  price  of  all  commodities  has  in- 
creased about  66  percent,  but  in  th'i  same 
period  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  the  con- 
sumer has  declined.  And  this  decline  came 
without  any  regulation  whatever  oi  Inde- 
pendent gas  producers  by  the  Federa:  Power 
Commission. 

While  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
Senator  Kzrx.  who  Is  perfectly  capible  of 
talcing  care  of  himself.  I  do  feei  that  your 
statement  that  he  has  sponsored  this  legis- 
lation because  of  self-interest  Is  a  blow  that 
lands  below  the  belt.  Your  editorial  writer 
should  have  known  that  Senator  K.-.n  has 
publicly  asserted  time  and  again  that  all 
of  the  natural  gas  which  he  owns  has  al- 
ready been  sold  under  a  contract  that  runs 
for  many  years. 

Lest  the  same  accusation  be  directed  at  ths 
Interests  which  I  represent,  let  me  «ny  that 
lour  oil  and  gas  companies  with  whli:h  I  am 
Identified  in  an  executive  capacity  entered 
Into  contract*  last  year  for  the  sale  of  their 
natural  gas  at  prices  that  are  fixed  for  the 
next  20  years. 

The  reason  for  the  Kerr  legls'.atlC'n  la  to 
clarify  the  original  Natural  Gas  Act  Df  some 
12  or  13  years  ago.  In  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  given  price-fixing 
authority  at  the  well-moutli  on  gas  produced 
by  integrated  companies  which  have  their 
own  pipe  llnea  to  transport  the  gas  to  mar- 
ket. It  was  plainly  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
exempt  Indejiendent  producers  from  this  au- 
thority,   and    the    members   of    the   Federal 


Power  Commission,  including  the  radical  Mr. 
Leland  Olds,  so  construt?d  the  act. 

Some  10  years  later  there  was  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  Mr.  Olds  and 
two  of  his  four  colleagues  interpreted  as  giv- 
ing the  Commission  rate-fixing  power  over 
Independent  producers.  Since  Mr.  Olds'  in- 
voluntary retirement  from  the  Commission 
that  body  has  been  divided  by  a  2-to-2  vote 
on  this  question.  Consequently.  It  has  never 
attempted  to  as.ert  this  authority.  The  Kerr 
bill  merely  reaffirms  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  in  language  that  Is  not  subject  to 
misinterpretation. 

There  is  also  involved  the  broad  principle 
of  governmental  control  over  everything  and 
everybody  with  all  of  the  attendant  confu- 
sion and  Gestapo  tactics  that  accompanied 
the  late  and  unlamented  OPA.  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Hallanan.  phrased  this  most  aptly 
last  week  when  he  observed  that  whenever 
the  turning  of  a  valve  on  a  well  In  Texas  or 
elsewhere  has  to  await  a  directive  from  Wash- 
ington this  Nation  will  be  in  its  dotage. 

Paul  G.  Benedum. 

Ptttsbuhgh. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  concerned  about  the  postal  or- 
der reducing  service  in  the  postal  de- 
partment. The  House  has  just  awarded 
an  increase  in  rates  to  the  p>ostal  depart- 
ment, and  almost  immediately  a  reduc- 
tion in  service  resulted. 

I  suppose  all  of  my  colleagues  are  re- 
ceiving mail  in  protest  to  that  order— in 
volume  comparable  to  my  own  mail. 
Such  mail,  in  protest,  comes  from  per- 
sons and  firms  in  my  district  In  all  walks 
of  life;  from  the  employee  who  mu^it  be 
discharged  to  the  business  house  that 
needs  all  the  mail  service  that  it  can  se- 
cure to  enable  it  to  keep  going  efficiently. 

My  district,  listing  22  percent  unem- 
ployed, is  on  the  President  s  list  for  areas 
in  distress  by  reason  of  unemployment. 
Those  now  to  be  discharged  will  but  swell 
that  list  unfavorably.  Most  of  those  so 
affected  will  be  veterans;  many  of  them 
10-point  disabled  veterans.  My  com- 
munity, therefore,  needs  the  best  of  postal 
service  to  insure  to  it  the  maximum  of 
employment. 

My  community  needs  the  best  of  serv- 
ice to  make  it  pos.sible  to  keep  our  busi- 
ness houses  actively  at  work. 

The  great  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools'  home  office  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  community  and  we  all  know 
that  the  whole  of  its  business  is  by  mail. 
Any  adverse  effect  upon  that  business 
which  might  affect  employment  would 
be  bitterly  felt— and  would  seem  to  be  il- 
logical and  contradictory.  That  busi- 
ness was  created  and  expanded  upon  full 
reliance  of  the  very  best  in  jwstal  serv- 
ice. Such  postal  service  has  been  ex- 
panded throughout  the  years  and  the 


business  and  employment  has  corre- 
spondingly expanded.  Now.  upon  almost 
no  advance  notice,  that  service  is  now 
curtailed  and  reduced. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Commis- 
sion created,  and  acting  to  bring  certain 
reorganizations  and  econ  amies  in  the 
Government,  has  included  .he  Post  Office 
Department  as  an  agency  which  should 
make  certain  reorganizat  ons  effective. 
That  Commission.  popula:-ly  called  the 
Hoover  Commission,  in  no  report  sug- 
gests reduction  in  service.  If  the  econo- 
mies so  suggested  must  result  in  reduced 
service,  then  it  is  my  position  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  has  riade  a  grave 
mistake  in  its  recommenda  ions  with  re- 
gard to  the  postal  service,  and  it  should 
be  quickly  noted  and  immediately  cor- 
rected. 

It  appears  that  the  personnel  of  that 
Commi.ssion  has  completely  forgotten 
about  the  small  business  that  most  of  us 
are  trying  our  best  to  hold,  protect,  and 
advance.  Our  communication  systems 
have  made  this  a  great  country  and  the 
largest  factor  in  that  group  of  services 
Is  the  postal  Department.  Without  it 
and  its  keeping  abreast  of  the  expansion 
and  progress  of  our  country  we  stand  to 
lose,  become  dormant  and  even  go  back- 
ward. 

Our  reliance  upon  the  mail,  and  its  pri- 
vacy, speed,  and  accuracy,  has  in  as  large 
a  measure  as  in  rfhy  other  agency  made 
our  country  a  working  democracy.  We 
can  notify  each  other  promptly  of  the 
material  matters  of  our  everyday  life; 
relying  upoii  its  movement  to  guide  us  in 
the  matter  of  important  personal,  busi- 
ness, and  governmental  decisions  daily. 
No  person  should  know  this  better  than  a 
Congressman  who  is  guided  daily  by  his 
volume  of  mail  which  is  delivered  many 
times  each  day.  Without  such  service 
as  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  all  of  us 
here  in  this  session  will  suffer  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  staffs  and  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  constituents. 

I  respectfully  request  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  restoration  of  the  former 
service  to  all  of  my  colleagues  by  full 
cooperation  to  that  end. 


Behind  It  All  Is  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    M  ASS  AC  HU. SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Stnr  of  April  23. 
1950.  which,  while  carefully  worded, 
clearly  indicates,  as  I  interpret  it.  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  not 
already  here.  when,  in  our  own  natio.nal 
interest  the  United  States  should  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellite  countries. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Behind  It  All  Is  Moscow 
The  pattern  of  eTent*  in  CzechoslovaklA 
comes  close  to  being  a  carbon  copy  of  what 
finally  led  us  last  February  to  sever  aU  di|>- 
lomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria.  The  Com- 
munist puppets  at  Pragiie  have  not  yet  de- 
manded that  we  recall  our  Ambassador,  but 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  Embassy  spokes- 
men, ••they  are  really  turning  on  the  heat 
acamst  us  now.  "  In  short,  step  by  step,  witli 
obvious  dellberateness,  they  are  worsening 
their  past  bad  behavior  toward  tis  In  a  man- 
ner that  seems  definitely  calculated  to  drive 
US — as  a  self-respecting  Nation — into  a  com- 
plete break  with  them,  and  not  merely  the 
retaliatory  closing  of  their  consular  offices  In 
Chicago. 

Thus,  besides  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the 
director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service,  they  have  demanded  that  we  put  an 
Immediate  end  to  all  our  U6IS  activities,  on 
the  ground  that  both  the  director  and  the 
f~rvice  Itself  have  been  using  Czech  nationals 
for  espionage  purposes  and  as  spreaders  of 
propaganda  hostile  to  the  Prague  regime. 
Simultaneously,  our  Embassy — as  was  the 
case  last  October,  but  to  a  lesser  extent — has 
once  again  been  accused  of  rtmning  a  hutre 
'•spy  ring."  and  six  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  Just  Ijeen  'tried  '  for  bemg  members, 
two  of  them  receiving  senteures  of  death.  In 
addition,  a  20-year-old  American  student  is 
reported  to  have  been  sentenced  to  18  years 
in  prison  after  having  been  '•tried."  along 
with  15  Czechs,  on  charges  of  spying. 

Ail  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  new 
outpouring  of  anti-American  propaganda. 
Of  course,  such  propaganda  has  been  fairly 
common  in  Czechoslovakia  ever  since  the 
Communist  coup  2  years  ago,  but  now  It  has 
become  particularly  virulent,  with  our 
Embassy  apparently  the  chief  target.  The 
situation  is  so  reminiscent  of  events  In  Bul- 
garia that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a 
series  of  additional  acts  directed  against  our 
representatives  in  flagrant  violation  of  all 
the  accepted  standards  of  decent  Interna- 
tional Intercourse.  In  the  circumstances,  no 
American  should  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days  there  is  a  full  break  In  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Prague.  Nor  should  any  one 
be  surprised  If  much  the  same  thing  happens 
later  on  In  such  places  as  Hungary.  Rumania, 
and  Poland. 

For  there  Is  every  reason  to  feel  that  In 
Czechoslovakia — as  earlier  In  Bulgaria — a  sys- 
tematic efTort  Is  being  carried  out  to  make  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  us  to  maintain  nor- 
mal relations.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel, 
too,  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  likely  to 
develop  In  due  course  among  the  other  satel- 
lite countries.  Just  why  this  is  so.  Just  why 
these  puppet  regimes  are  going  out  of  their 
way  to  alienate  themselves  from  us.  Is  not 
clear.  The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  Moscow  is  behind  the  whole  ugly  busi- 
ness. After  all.  the  policy  involved  Is  not 
really  that  of  the  Ciechs  or  the  Bulgars  or 
their  fellow  vassals:  it  is  a  policy  laid  down 
by  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  for  some  dark 
purposes  of  their  own.  perhaps  to  cut  off 
fvery  bit  of  contact  between  th<  free  world 
and  the  oppressed  or  to  cover  up  whatever 
new  aggressive  moves  they  may  be  planning 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Whiitever  the  reason  for  It.  however,  tber* 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  policy,  IX  It  con- 
tinues, if  It  grows  worse,  will  eventually  force 
us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  avoid 
a  complete  break  with  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. Certainly,  when  one  con&lders  sucli 
things  as  e\*ent8  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Inci- 
dents like  the  inhumai^  attack  on  our  Navy 
plane  In  the  Baltic,  it  ts  dlAcult  not  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Kremlin,  with  malice  afore- 
tbought.  Is  doing  Its  best  to  make  the  gulf 
unbridgeable  between  itself  aiul  us.  The 
outlook  for  frleo<lsfalp  coukl  hardly  aeem 
bleaker. 


Aaieiicui  Society  «f  Newspaper  Efitart 

EXTENSION  OP  Ria^ARICfl 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNAUT 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  BTATiS 

Monday,  Ar)ril  24  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recxwd  two  addresses  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
last  week.  One  was  on  the  record.  The 
other  was  ofT  the  record,  but  it  has  been 
released  for  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOaXSS    BT    TH£    HONORABLZ    DEAN     ACHESON, 

Secretary  or  State,  at  a  Dinnes  Meeting 
or   THE    American    Sociitt   or    Newspaper 
EnrroRS,  Washinctom,  D.  C  Aran.  22,  1950 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  thing  that  is  most  Important  to  all  of 
tis:   The  well-being  and  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  you  to  put  aside,  for  the  moment,  all 
considerations  that  are  less  Important,  to 
forget  all  differences  of  opinion  that  are  lees 
than  vital,  and  to  consider  with  me  this  most 
Important  problem  of  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

We  are  faced  with  a  threat — In  all  sober 
truth  I  say  this — we  are  faced  with  a  tiireat 
not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the  civiliaa- 
tlon  In  which  we  live  and  to  the  whole  physi- 
cal environment  in  which  that  civilization 
can  exist.  This  threat  Is  the  principal  prob- 
lem that  confronts  the  whole  United  States 
in  the  world  today. 

To  undersUnd  this  threat  to  our  country 
and  our  civilization,  we  have  to  go  back  200 
years  and  examine  the  Ideas  on  which  the 
United  States  was  founded.  We  could  go 
back  more  than  2,000  years,  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  western  civilization.  For  more 
than  2,000  years  the  ideas  we  inherited,  and 
live  by  today,  have  been  fought  over,  have 
been  suppressed  and  have  been  reborn  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  adventurous  people  who  settled  the 
eastern  shores  of  North  America  In  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  brought 
with  them  certain  ideas  which  had  come 
down  to  them  through  the  whole  stormy 
history  of  civUization.  The  first  of  those 
Ideas  was  freedom — freedom  of  the  mind  and 
spirit,  the  most  dynamic  and  adventurous 
Idea  ever  to  seize  the  mind  of  man.  It  drove 
men — and  it  continues  to  drive  men — to  In- 
quire Into  the  relation  between  man  and 
God;  to  sttidy  the  nature  of  the  tmiverse; 
to  explore  the  purpose  of  htunan  society. 

Every  thought  we  have  In  our  minds, 
every  relationship  we  have  in  our  private 
lives,  every  Institution  under  which  we  live, 
all  of  modern  science  has  been  molded,  and 
in  many  cases  created,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  principle  on  which  this  cotintry 
was  built  is  the  idea  of  diversity.  If  you 
have  freedom  of  the  mind,  you  are  bound  to 
have  diversity,  and  you  are  bound  to  welcome 
It.  We  welcome  people  who  think  ditlerently 
from  ourselves.  We  welcome  people  with  new 
Ideas.  We  wUl  not  be  chained  to  ideas  of  the 
past.  We  resist  conformity.  We  refuse  to  be 
crammed  into  a  single  narrow  pattern. 

These  Ideas,  freedom  and  diversity,  have 
■urvlvMl  and  flouriahed  here  In  tbm  United 
States  becauae  we  accept  and  practice  a  third 
idea — and  that  is  tolerance.  We  say  and  we 
believe  'My  Ireedom.  my  right  to  be  different, 


depends  on  yours.    I  can  be  free  only  to  tbm 
•ztent  that  you  are  free  too." 

Tbe  only  Umltatton  we  put  upon  tbe  exer- 
cise of  freedom  is  tbat  each  of  us  must  us* 
n  ao  that  others  can  have  the  same  right. 
I  must  exercise  my  freedom  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  freedom. 
So  It  Is  these  great  concepu  that  have 
vnderlain  the  whole  development  of  our 
clvlUzatton,  not  as  mere  abstract  thoughts 
but  as  the  very  life  blood,  the  dynamic  push, 
which  has  created  the  clvUication  we  know. 
The  threat  we  are  facing  Is  to  these  great 
concepts.  It  comes  from  a  system  which  de- 
nies every  premise  we  hold  valid. 

Soviet  communism  does  not  permit  diver- 
sity of  ideas.  Freedom,  this  doctrine  says, 
is  an  evU  thing.  It  says  that  people  who 
exercise  freedom  of  thought,  people  who  dare 
to  depart  from  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Kremlin  In  Moscow  are  criminals.  It  puts 
such  people  behind  bars  or  It  puts  them  to 
death. 

Now  this  threat  of  Soviet  conamunlsm 
would  be  serious  enough  if  It  were  Jtist  the 
old  idea  of  tyranny  that  was  challenging  our 
Idea  of  freedom.  It  is  that,  but  It  Is  in- 
finitely more  than  that. 

This  fanatical  doctrine  dominates  one  of 
the  great  states  In  this  world,  a  state  which, 
with  iU  satellites,  controls  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  cf  people,  and  which  today 
possesses  the  largest  military  establishment 
In    existence. 

That  would  be  serious  enough.  But  It  Is 
even  more  seriotis  than  that,  because  those 
who  hold  and  pracUce  this  doctrine  pick  out 
our  country  as  the  principal  target  of  their 
attack.  Prom  their  point  of  view  they  pick 
It  out  rightly.  It  is  our  country,  with  Its 
belief  In  freedom  and  tolerance.  Its  great 
productive  power.  Its  tremendous  vitality, 
which  stands  tietween  the  Kremlin  and  do- 
minion over  the  entire  world.  We  must  not 
forget  that  it  Is  we.  the  American  people,  who 
have  been  picked  otrt  as  the  principal  target 
of  the  Soviet  Communists. 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  fact  that  these 
people  use  the  great  resources  of  modem  sci- 
ence, particularly  those  that  have  to  do  with 
an  understanding  of  the  human  mind,  to 
pervert  the  htiman  mind.  They  resort  to 
every  trick,  to  every  Insidious  and  brutal  de- 
vice to  destroy  what  we  think  Is  essential — 
the  self-respect  of  the  Individual,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  mind  and  Bp>lrlt. 

What  do  ve  mean  when  we  say  that  our 
country  Is  the  principal  target  of  Soviet  com- 
munism? We  mean  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties would  use.  and  gladly  use,  any  means  at 
their  conunand  to  weaken  and  to  harm  us. 
Although  they  have  not  thought  it  wise  to 
use  military  force  against  us.  they  are  trying 
other  methods.  One  method  ts  the  attempt 
to  confuse  and  divide  the  American  people. 
If  the  United  States  can  be  confused  and 
divided:  if  it  can  be  made  to  doubt  the  de- 
sirability of  helping  other  free  nations;  if 
It  can  be  brought  to  doubt  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  Its  own  defenses;  if  we  cease 
to  be  rational  and  resolute;  If  we  can  be 
hrought  to  doubt  one  another — then  we  will 
be  softened  up.  Then  we  wlU  be  too  weak 
to  stand  up  to  Communist  tlirusta  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  too  divided  and  con- 
fused to  stand  up  to  Communist  inOltratlon 
at  home.  To  create  that  slttiatlon  ts  one  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  people  In  Um 
Kremlin. 

They  have  another  objective,  which  is  to 
pick  off  members  of  the  free  community  of 
nations  one  by  one.  They  do  that  partly  to 
add  to  their  power.  But  they  have  another 
Important  purpose  and  that  la  to  build  up 
the  idea  that  communism  ts  toevltaWe.  that 
It  Is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

They  heUeve  that  that  gim  other  coun- 
tries a  sense  at  frtfht  and  hopelessoesa. 
They  think  that  If  they  can  spread  this  tde* 
of  a  Communist  world  closing  in  on  ta,  then 
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w*  will  begin  to  gft  rattled,  and  some  people 
will  move  In  one  direction  and  others  will 
move  m  another  direction,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  lorn  apart. 

Tb-'  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  another  clear 
objective,  and  that  la  to  change  the  balance 
of  productive  power  In  the  world.  At  pres- 
ent, laat  balance  Is  very  strongly  against 
them,  but  that  would  not  be  so  If  they  could 
get  control  m  western  Europe  and  In  Japan. 
So  1  say  to  you.  make  no  mistake  about  It: 
we  are  faced  with  a  challenge  and  a  threat 
to  the  very  basis  of  our  civilization  and  to 
the  TM-y  safety  of  the  free  world,  the  only 
kind  of  world  In  which  that  civilization 
can  e::lst. 

New  In  this  situation  '-e  have  a  great 
many  suggestions  and  proposals  put  forward 
by  leaders  of  American  life,  and  by  cltl- 
rens  who  are  concerned,  and  rightly  con-  ; 
cenied.  alx)ut  the  uneasy  and  troubled  state 
of  cur  world.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  people 
»re  thinking  about  these  problems  and  sug- 
gesting ways  to  meet  them.  The  only  point 
I  want  to  make  about  these  prof>osals  Is  that 
while  acme  of  them  are  practical  and  others 
are  not.  no  single  proposal  Is  the  whole  an- 
swer to  our  problems.  No  one  of  them  Is  the 
answer  because  there  Is  no  one  answer. 
There  is  no  one  solution  to  the  problems  I 
have  descril>ed  to  you.  There  Is  no  quick 
or  easy  way  to  subdue  an  e\  '  force  There 
is  no  miracle  that  will  make  It  disappear  from 
the  C'-irth. 

Having  recognized  this  truth,  we  need  not 
for  a  moment  be  discouraged  or  downhearted. 
We  have  open  to  us.  and  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, many  lines  of  action  that  will  meet  the 
challenge  confronting  us.  May  I  mention 
six  lines  of  action. 

Our  first  Una  of  action,  and  this  seems  to 
me  the  basis  of  all  >he  others  I  shall  discuss, 
is  to  demonstrate  that  our  own  faith  In  free- 
dom is  a  burning  and  a  fighting  faith.  We 
are  children  of  freedom.  We  cannot  be  safe 
except  in  an  environment  of  freedom.  We 
believe  In  freedom  as  fundamentally  as  we 
believe  anything  In  this  world.  We  believe 
In  it  for  everyone  In  our  country.  And  we 
don't  restrict  this  belief  to  freedom  for  our- 
selves. We  believe  that  all  people  In  the 
world  are  entitled  to  as  much  freedom,  to 
develop  in  their  own  way,  as  we  want  our- 
aelves. 

If  we  are  clear  about  this.  If  we  are  full  of 
passion  about  this,  then  we  have  In  our 
hearts  and  minds  the  most  dynamic  and 
revolutionary  concept  in  human  history,  and 
one  which  properly  strikes  terror  to  every 
dictator,  to  every  tyrant  who  would  attempt 
to  regiment  and  depress  men  anywhere. 

Why  do  I  put  a  strong  belief  in  freedom 
first  in  the  order  of  an  American  program  of 
action?  Because  it  is  fundamental,  because 
the  second  line  of  action  flows  from  It.  As 
the  President  said  to  you  so  forcefully  on 
Thursday,  the  United  States  must,  with  a 
t.:ousand  voices  and  with  all  the  resources 
of  modern  science,  preach  this  doctrine 
throughout  the  world.  The  world  must  hear 
what  America  Is  about,  what  America  be- 
lieves, what  freedom  Is.  what  it  has  done  fur 
many,  what  It  can  do  for  all. 

We  must  use  every  means  we  know  to  com- 
municate the  value  of  freedom  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  Our  message  must  go 
out  through  leaflils.  through  our  free  press, 
radio  programs  and  films,  through  exchange 
of  students  and  teachers  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  through  a  hundred  other  ways. 
And  this  doctrine  of  freedom  wlU  carry  con- 
viction because  it  comes  not  out  of  the 
Oovernment  alone,  but  out  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Because  it  la  the  authentic  voice  of  America, 
fr:jedom  will  ring  around  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  told  you  of  his  plans  for  aa 
•xpandfd  information  program — a  campaign 
of  truth.  I  know  we  can  count  on  your  help 
in  thu.  because  the  turning  point  in  tb« 


whole  Information  program  dates  from  the 
action  of  this  very  association  just  3  years 
ago. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  that  one  shovild 
h.ave  a  faith  and  should  make  that  faith 
articulate.  It  Is  also  essential  that  we,  and 
those  who  think  like  us.  should  have  the 
power  to  make  safe  the  area  in  which  we 
carry  that  faith  Into  action.  This  means 
that  we  must  look  to  our  defenses.  It  means 
that  we  must  organize  our  defenses  wisely 
and  prudently,  with  all  the  Ingenuity  and 
all  the  methods  m  which  we  are  best  versed 
to  make  ourselves  strong. 

Every  element  of  promise  Is  present  in  our 
situation.  We  have  the  Ingenuity;  we  have 
the  productive  power;  we  have  the  determi- 
nation; we  have  the  resources.  But  this  Is 
not  a  subject  on  which  I  am  competent  to 
dwell  at  length.  The  Presidents  chief  ad- 
visers In  this  field  are  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  our  service  secretaries,  In  whom 
we  can  have  complete  faith  and  confidence. 
Fourthly,  beyond  faith  and  preachment 
and  defense  there  lies  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating all  of  these  into  terms  of  the  dally 
lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples  who 
live  in  this  free  world  of  ours.  I  am  talking 
about  the  effort  we  are  now  making  to  help 
create  a  better  material  life  for  ourselves 
and  for  other  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

One  part  of  this  effort  has  to  do  with  set- 
ting in  operation  again  the  great  workshops 
of  the  free  world.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
we  have  worked  steadily  at  this  problem  and 
we  have  had  a  va.st  measure  of  success.  The 
chimneys  of  these  factories  are  smoking 
again;  raw  materials  are  moving  Into  them; 
finished  goods  are  moving  out.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  see  the  specter  of  inse- 
curity in  their  daily  lives  being  pushed  ftir- 
ther  back. 

Another  part  of  this  effort  to  develop  the 
economic  conditions  for  freedom  Is  to  help 
create  new  workshops,  new  crops,  new  wealth 
in  places  where  they  have  not  existed  before. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  for  under- 
developed areas,  now  before  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  there  are  great  areas  of  the 
world  where  pec.ple  are  living  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty  that  Is  almost  Impossible 
for  U3  to  imagine.  Millions  of  these  people 
are  not  content  any  more  to  accept  these 
conditions  of  poverty  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  They  are  looking  for  a  way  out. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  The  will  to  change  is 
half  the  battle  But  the  question  Is  whether 
these  people  will  choose  a  wa>  out  that  leads 
to  freedom.  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  move  ahead  in  the  free  world  with  us. 
If  we  want  them  to  mo\e  in  the  direction  of 
freedom,  we  must  help  them. 

It  la  as  simple  as  that — but  It  Is  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  United  States, 
to  our  security  and  well-being  And  so  we 
must  put  a  great  effort  behind  this  program. 
Now  while  we  are  helping  to  get  workshops 
going — old  and  new— and  to  get  people  pro- 
ducing In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  have  to  do  still  another  thing.  And 
that  Is  to  develop  a  sensible  system  of  trade 
to  exchange  the  goods  which  are  being  and 
Will  be  produced.  This  free  world  of  ours 
can't  operate  If  people  are  cooped  up  within 
narrow  national  limits,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  move  about  freely  and  exchange  their 
goods,  their  services,  and  their  ideas  and 
knowledge.  Building  up  an  orderly  and  free 
system  of  exchange  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  about  expanding  world  trade.  To 
develop  a  sensible  system  of  exchange,  we 
must  piuh  ahead  with  such  things  as  the 
^  International  Trade  Organization,  and  reclp- 
.     rocal  trade  agreements. 

^       We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  great  na« 

■     tlonal  effort,  also,  to  get  our  own  trade  with 

the  rest  of  the  world  Into  balance,  to  get  out 

of  the  situation  where  we  are  selling  abroad 

much  more  than  we  are  buying  and  making 


up  the  difference  out  of  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Nobody  here  or  abroad  wants 
that  situation  to  continue  Indefinitely.  Aa 
part  of  the  remedy  we  shall  have  to  buy  more 
from  abroad,  and  that  will  demand  a  con- 
certed national  effort. 

The  fifth  line  of  action  is  in  the  political 
field.  In  this  political  field  we  have  so  far 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  what  can  be 
done  to  bring  the  free  world  closer  together, 
to  make  it  stronger  and  more  secure  and 
more  effective. 

There  are  many  ways  of  organizing  the  free 
world  for  common  action,  and  many  different 
opinions  on  how  It  should  be  done.  But  I 
think  It  Is  important  in  this  hour  of  danger 
to  concentrate  our  minds  and  our  energies 
on  using  the  machinery  we  have  at  hand, 
on  expanding  it.  and  making  it  work.  When 
you  look  over  the  field,  you  will  see  that  we 
now  have  created  a  great  deal  of  good  ma- 
chinery. 

There  Is  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  which  we  are  continually 
learning  to  use  more  effectively.  Within  th3 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  we  have 
other  machinery,  like  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  free  nations  of  Europe  have  banded 
together   in   the   Council   of   Europe.   In   the 
Marshall  plan  organization,  and  in  a  smaller 
group   known   as   Western  Union.     We   can 
work  with  all   of   these   organizations.     We 
can  use  whichever  Is  best  suited  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  purpose.     What  we  need 
to  do  is  to  expand  the  machinery  we  have, 
to  Improve  it.  to  use  It  with  boldness  and 
imagination,  and.  where  necessary,  to  sup- 
plement  it  with  new  machinery.  \ 
Now  our  program  of  action  would  not  b« 
complete  If  I  did  not  go  on  to  a  sixth  field,' 
and  that  is  the  area  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  that  have 
fallen    under    Communist    control.     In    this 
field,  as  In  our  relations  with  the  free  na- 
tions, we  have  the  machinery  of  negotiation 
at  hand.     In  the  United  Nations  we  have  a 
dozen   or  more  conference  tables,   at  which 
our  differences  could  be  thrashed  out.  where 
unfortunately  the  Soviet  chair  stands  empty 
at  the  present  time.     We  shall  go  on  trying 
to  find  a  common  ground  for  agreement,  not 
perfect  or  eternal  agreement,  but  at  least  a 
belter   arrangement   for   living    together    in 
greater  safety.  ' 
But  one  thing  is  clear.     There  can  be  no 
agreement,    there    can    be    no    approach    to 
agreement  unless  one  idea  is  done  away  with, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  aggression.     And  that 
word  "aggression  "  includes  not  only  military 
attack,  but  propaganda  warfare  and  the  se- 
cret   undermining    of    free    countries    from 
within. 

We  do  not  propose  to  subvert  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  undermine 
Soviet  Independence.  And  we  are  Just  as  de- 
termined that  communism  shall  not  by  hook 
t  or  crook  or  trickery  undermine  our  country 
or  any  other  free  country  that  desires  to 
maintain  its  freedom.  That  real  and  present 
threat  of  aggression  stands  in  the  way  of 
every  attempt  at  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  disagreement 
than  when  someone  wants  to  eliminate  your 
existence   altogether. 

If.  as  and  when  that  Idea  of  aggression,  by 

one  means  or  another,  can  be  ruled  out  of 

our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 

greatest  single  obstacle  to  agreement  will  be 

out  of  the  way.     As  the  results  of  our  actions 

become   clear   and   the   free   world   Ijecomes 

*    stronger,  it  will.  I  believe,   become  progres- 

t-   slvely  easier  to  get  agreements  with  the  Sj- 

'.    Viet  Union. 

These  men,  are  the  main  lines  of  action  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  In  dealing  with  their  present  danger. 
Now  you  may  be  thinking,  "well,  that's  tbo 


■tory."    But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story. 

On  several  occasions  lately,  I  have  used  the 
phrase  "total  diplomacy"  to  describe  a 
ntethod  of  dealing  with  our  problems.  Let 
me  explain  again  what  I  mean  by  total 
diplomacy. 

I  mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
difference  between  foreign  questions  and 
domestic  questions.  They  are  all  parts  of 
the  same  questions.  When  we  consider  any 
matter,  whether  it  is  the  size  of  the  budget 
or  the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay,  or  the  regu- 
lation of  our  commerce  or  the  regulation  of 
Immigration  or  military  policy  or  foreign 
aid.  It  Is  all  part  of  the  same  thing. 

Every  one  of  these  things  Is  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  our  national  safety  and  every 
part  of  the  problem  is  serious. 

All  the  problems  of  the  United  States  are 
related  to  the  problem  of  preserving  Its  ex- 
istence as  the  kind  of  a  country  which  we 
know  and  love. 

When  we  understand  this  fact  of  the 
wholeness  of  our  problem,  then  we  must  go 
further  and  act  on  our  understanding. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  President  has 
developed  methods  by  which  all  parts  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
can  be  pulled  together  on  all  questions  in 
the  light  of  this  total  problem.  Under  the 
President's  leadership — the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  Agriculture.  Labor, 
and  all  the  others — have  been  brought  into 
focus  on  the  great  problem  of  our  national 
security. 

There  must  also  be  a  close  working  to- 
gether not  only  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  but  between  Ixjth  parties 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

That  does  not  mean  that  a  strong  oppo- 
sition is  not  essential.  It  Is.  Our  two-party 
system  is  Inherent  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  this  or  that 
should  be  done.  There  is  room  for  views 
strongly  held,  and  wisely  debated.  There  la 
room  for  criticism.  But  there  Is  also  room 
for  a  final  consensus  of  opinion.  We  must 
work  toward  consensus  of  opinion;  we  must 
broaden  the  area  of  agreement  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive — both  parties  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive — will  view 
every  problem  and  deal  with  every  problem 
as  a  part  of  the  total  problem. 

What  makes  this  possible  is  a  common 
loyalty  to  our  democratic  institutions.  We 
cannot  use  position  or  influence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  some  personal  or  some  par- 
tisan advantage  without  being  disloyal  to 
the  Institution  of  democratic  government. 

But  more  than  the  Institution  of  demo- 
cratic government  Is  at  stake.  The  threat. 
as  I  have  said.  Is  to  our  civilization,  and  each 
of  us  Is  a  bearer  of  that  civilization.  And 
therefore  each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play  in 
this  total  diplomacy. 

Today  the  whole  United  States  Is  acting 
before  the  world  as  Its  own  representative. 
In  the  old  days,  relations  between  coun- 
tries were  carried  on  by  diplomats.  In  the 
old  days  a  man  who  held  my  office  used  to 
write  out  In  beautiful  script  Instructions  to 
a  minister  who  represented  the  United 
States  abroad  In  London  or  Paris  or  Brussels 
or  Peking.  And  those  Instructions  where 
put  on  a  sailing  ship  and  they  took  weeks  to 
cross  the  ocean.  And  the  American  Min- 
ister who  received  them  put  on  his  black 
knee  breeches  and  he  walked  to  the  palace 
or  the  foreign  office  and  he  read  what  his 
Secretary  of  Slate  In  Washington  had  writ- 
ten, and  that  was  the  United  Slates  speaking 
to  some  government  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Now  all  that  is  changed.  Today  we  all 
represent  the  United  States.  Everything 
that  happens  in  this  country  can  be  flashed 
in  a  second  to  the  uttermost  reaches  of  the 
world.  Today  in  a  very  real  sense  the  United 
States  represents  itself  to  the  world.     The 


world  hears  speeches  which  are  made  In  the 
Congress.  The  world  hears  what  la  said  over 
our  radio.  The  world  reads  what  is  said  In 
our  press.  If  there  are  acts  or  words  of 
violence,  discrimination  and  Irresponsibility 
the  world  sees  and  hears  them.  If  there  are 
acts  or  words  of  Justice,  understanding  and 
sober  determination,  the  world  sees  and 
hears  them  also. 

America  speaks  with  a  thousand  voices. 
All  the  views  of  our  labor  leaders,  our  busi- 
ness leaders,  our  church  leaders,  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  our  leaders  of  women's  and 
men's  groups  and  clubs — all  the  things  they 
do  and  say  flash  around  the  world.  Every- 
thing that  we  do  or  say  enters  Into  ttie 
picture  of  America  which  Is  seen  abroad. 
Foreign  nations  are  continually  watching 
to  see  whether  the  United  States  is  cool, 
whether  it  is  determined,  whether  It  Is 
strong,  whether  it  will  go  through  with  its 
intentions.  To  make  up  their  minds  they 
look  at  everything  which  is  happening  In 
the  whole  country. 

What  will  the  world  see?  The  thought 
that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  that  each 
of  us  bears  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  answer.  Each  one  of  us  can  make  our 
country  seen  as  it  truly  is — determined  to 
do  its  part  to  carry  the  free  world  forward 
to  strength  and  security. 

EXTEMPOXANTOrs  REMAKKS  BT  THE  HONOR*BLK 

Dean  Acheson.  Secrxtabt  of  State.  Fol- 
lowing His  Radio  Addkess  at  a  Dinner 
mxetinc  of  the  ahekican  socutt  of 
Newspapex  EDrroRs,  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  22.  1950 

There  are  several  things  that  I  should  like 
to  talk  with  you  about.  Before  I  get  on 
with  the  matters  which  I  think  have  some 
substantive  importance.  I  should  like  to  clear 
away  some  trash  which  has  gathered  about 
thj  Department  of  State. 

Now,  in  doing  this.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
qualification  which  Is  so  unique  that  it  al- 
most amounts  to  a  dlsquallflcation.  That  Is. 
that  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have 
given  10  years  of  my  life  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  before  that  I  served  in  two  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  During  the 
course  of  that  time  I  served  on  two  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  President  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  served  under  four 
Secretaries  of  State  and  under  two  Presidents. 
So  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I  know 
something  about  the  Department  of  State. 

The  first  thing  that  I  should  like  to  say 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  categorical  affirmation. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  never  In  its  long 
and  honorable  history  has  the  Department  of 
State  ever  been  in  better  shape  than  it  is 
today. 

The  Department  is  manned  today,  as  it  has 
been  manned  in  the  past,  by  able,  by  honor- 
able, by  loyal,  and  by  clean-living  American 
men  and  women. 

It  is  also  a  representative  Department. 
People  who  serve  in  the  Department  are 
drawn  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  be  defensive 
about  the  Department  of  State.  What  I 
want  you  to  consider  with  me  are  facts. 

First  of  all,  when  we  are  talking  about  this 
Department,  let  us  look  at  its  top  command; 
let  us  see  who  the  people  are  who  are  con- 
trolling and  operating  and  directing  the 
Department  of  State. 

First  of  all.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Jim  Webb. 
You  know  he  comes  from  North  Carolina. 
Tou  know  his  record  In  the  Budgef  Bureau 
and  in  the  Treasury.  Tou  know  iiha.t  be  did 
in  organizing  the  Spcrry  Co.  before  the  war, 
when  it  gr^w  from  a  little  place  of  800  people 
to  a  great  corporation  of  30.000  employees. 
Tou  know  what  he  did  in  the  Marine  flying 
service. 


But  the  Important  point  that  I  want  to 
bring  out  tonight  is  that  I  do  not  know  any 
man  in  the  entire  United  States,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  out  of  the  Government,  who  baa 
a  greater  genius  fc«-  organlzatlfBi,  a  genius 
for  understanding  how  to  take  a  great  maaa 
of  people  and  bring  them  together:  so  that 
be  pulls  out  of  them  all  the  knowledge  and 
all  the  oompetmce  that  they  have;  so  that 
each  person  la  doing  what  be  ought  to  be 
doing:  so  that  the  whole  efforts  of  this  vast 
group  are  pulled  together  to  get  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  result.  And  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  Department  of  State. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  started  the  State 
Department  it  had  6  employees,  including 
himself.  Today  we  have  19,000  employees 
all  over  the  world,  and  all  of  those  19,000 
are  being  pulled  by  Jim  Webb  into  one  great 
consolidated  effort,  through  a  top  conunand. 

The  third  ranking  cdficer  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  George  Kennan.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  about  George  Kennan.  Tou  have 
read  what  he  has  written.  Tou  know  his 
record.    He  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  I  have  agreed. 
with  deep  regret,  is  that  George  Kennan 
should  have  a  year  off.  He  went  to  work  for 
the  State  Department  when  he  was  22  years 
old,  and  he  has  never  had  any  time  off 
since.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  go  to  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton 
and  have  time  quietly  to  think  about  things 
and  then  come  back  to  us.  I  have  agreed  to 
it,  reluctantly,  but  we  shall  have  him  again. 

Then  we  go  to  another  area  of  the  top 
command.  Assistant  Secretary  Jack  .**url- 
foy  of  South  Carolina.  I  don't  need  U,  tell 
you  about  blm.  except  one  thing,  perhaps, 
and  that  Is  that  in  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  State  Department  he  has  been 
with  me.  When  be  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment after  he  had  been  in  West  Point 
and  had  to  leave  on  account  of  dlnease  of 
the  limgs  (which,  unhappily.  I  have  come 
to  know  only  too  much  about  from  one  who 
is  close  to  me)  he  very  soon  became  my 
assistant.  He  is  now  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration.  He  is  in 
charge  of  administration.  I  shall  come  back 
to  him  again  in  a  Utile  while. 

Then  we  have  Jack  Hickerson.  of  Texas,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  25  years'  experience, 
whom  we  have  taken  out  of  European  affairs 
and  put  into  something  which  we  want  to 
stress,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Then  we  have  George  McGhee.  of  Texas, 
a  former  oil  man  who  worked  with  tlie  Oov- 
ernment through  the  war;  who  was  in  the 
economic  part  of  the  Oovernment  during  the 
war,  both  in  Washington  and  London,  and 
back  and  forth  a  great  deal  of  the  time: 
who  took  charge  of  the  administration  of 
our  Greek-Turkish  aid:  whom  the  President. 
at  my  recommendation,  put  in  charge  of  our 
Near  East  and  African  work:  and  who,  with 
incredible  energy  has  now  visited  every  one 
of  the  areas  under  his  control.  He  has  visited 
and  talked  with  leading  men  ol  every  coun- 
try of  the  Middle  East  and  has  just  returned 
from  a  long  trip  to  Africa. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  tell  you 
about  Ed  Barrett  who  came  from  Alabama. 
He  belongs  to  your  profession.  Tou  know 
him.  Tou  know  the  great  Job  which  be  is 
doing  in  overseas  information  which  the 
President  has  picked  out  for  such  vitally 
important  concentration. 

We  have  put  into  the  far-eastern  work 
Dean  Rusk,  of  Georgia.  He  was  our  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  and  we 
thought  that  the  whole  far-eastern  matter 
was  BO  critical  that  we  would  take  our  senior 
political  officer  and  put  him  into  that  work. 

Walton  Butterwortta,  of  Louisiana,  who  had 
been  In  that  work,  we  put  in  charge  particu- 
larly of  working  out  some  progress  on  a  solu- 
tion of  Japanese  matters,  one  at  the  most 
essential  things  that  we  must  do.  In  him 
we  have  picked  out  an  ofllcer  who  has  the 
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eorJidenc*  ct  G«ier»l  MxcArthor.  who  bis 
«orka<i  Tuh  the  Uiliurr  EitaMlihinwit.  who 
Is  a  mir.  ol  superb  InteiritT  and  ecmmc*- 

b  CM*  you  dont  know  as  aacfc  •bout 

WattoD  Bmui  worth  as  you  *>  abont  sosn* 

of  theae  otheta.  I  wUl  remind  you  that  b*  Is 

til*  man  who  had  charge  of  our  efmiasnle 

warfare  acuTtties  during  the  war  In  Spain 

it  was  he  who  was  in  that 

fcU  Into  the  river  and  broke  apart 

at  LUbon:   it  waa  Walton  who  was  In  the 

TH>>iTtg  part  of  tbe  |dane  In  wbldk  most  of 

the  passenfETs  were  napped:  wtw  teoke  the 

window  throogh:  who  pushed  bla  tcUow  pas- 

out  of  the  window  while  the  plane 

ip:  wtao  then  rx  bima^  o«it,  kept 

amOA  not  swtm  very  wtil  aOoat. 

■Bd  heloed  them  cnt-^  a  wing  that  was  float- 

tag     Fina::?.  when  ihe  boau  came  out  and 

picked  thetn  u?  Mter  a  very  kms  time  and 

Walton  was  taken  ashore,  what  do  you  sup- 

p^^r  he  had  in  bis  h&nd^     It  was  his  brief 

ease  cootauunc  his  secret  papers-    That   is 

the  type  of  oAosr  w*  have  in  the  State  Di- 

partmcnt. 

Then  w*  have  as  our  lefal  adTlaer.  ranking 
with  the  Aatstant  Sccntartsa.  Adnan  Fisher, 
of  Tenneaaee.  And  I  no«e.  as  I  go  along 
here,  ihst  we  seem  tc  be  loaded  up  with  old- 
fashioned  aoottem  Communists — no  doubt 
of  the  CotdaB  BoB.  Wlatter  George.  Tom 
CoBiiaUy  type. 

Afttlan  Fiahcr  was  a  bomber  navigator 
Anvtag  the  war.  later  Solicitor  with  the  De- 
jwrtmnit  of  Commerce:  legal  adviser  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  CcmmlaBloii.  and  now  the 
leeal  adxlaer  in  the  Department  of  State. 

I  tu^geat  to  people,  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  security,  not  to  fcol  with  Adnan  Fisher. 
Not  onJy  was  he  s  former  bcmfcer  naTigator. 
but  he  was  a  former  captain  of  the  Princeton 
foothall  team.  Charges  UghUy  made  about 
htm  might  have  serious  personal  conse- 
fiuences. 

■ddie  UUier.  of  New  York,  was  born  In 
Puw-to  Rieo.  brought  up  in  Cuba,  and  then 
m  New  York.  He  speaks  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  as  eaatty  as  be  speaks  English.  He 
is  s  former  partner  of  Mr  Dulles.  He  has 
Just  returned  from  two  trips  to  South  Amer- 
ica in  which  he  has  put  our  relations  with 
the  Southern  H-mlsphere  on  a  basis  on  which 
1  think  they  have  never  been  before  They 
are  on  a  sensible,  sound  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
Tantage.  and  both  they  and  we  know  that  we 
both  really  mea.i  business  when  we  talk,  and 
when  we  talK  we  want  to  talk  business 

George  Perkins  of  New  York  Is  a  business- 
man  of  distinction,  who  had  gone  with  Paul 
Hoffman  and  was  working  with  him  in  Paris. 
Paul,  with  great  generosity,  let  me  take  him 
lo  be  In  charge  of  our  European  aflalrs. 

Wlllard  Thorp  of  New  York  Is  in  charge  of 
economic  matters  He  Is  an  economic  ex- 
pert, a  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  a  former  partner  of 
Dun  h  Bradstreet 

Jack  McFai!  of  Colorado  and  Indiana  has 
charge  of  our  relations  with  Congress  He 
has  spent  15  years  t%  the  assistant  clerk  of 
the  ApproprlatlonsjCommlttee  of  the  House 
If  there  is  anybody  who  understands,  and 
really  understands  deeply,  the  necessities  of 
close  rclationshlfM  between  the  Hoiis?  and 
the  Senate  ana  the  Department  of  State.  It 
Is  Jack  McFall 

Then  In  charge  of  a  very  Important  branch 
of  our  work,  dealing  with  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Germany  and  German  problems  we 
have  a  regular  colonel  from  the  United 
Sta  ?8  Army.  Colcnel  Henry  Byroade.  who 
was  lent  ir  us  by  the  Army— and  whom  I 
Wish  I  could  steal  permanently  for  the  State 
Department. 

In  charge  of  the  planning  staff  Is  Paul 
Nttae  of  Massachusetts,  former  partner  of 
Dillon.  Read,  a  man  who  went  ail  thr'iu^h 
the  war  and  wiu  ewarded  the  Medal  of  Merit 
lor  bis  economic-warfare  work. 


In  charge  of  our  press  relations,  we  have 
that  old  friend  of  yours.  M-ke  McDermot:— 
and  ycu  know  what  sort  of  a  "•Commtmlsf 
be  is 

In  charge  of  Intelligence  work  is  Park  Arm- 
strai«  of  New  Jersey,  a  man  who  all  through 
the  war  was  dealing  with  this  Incredibly  Im- 
portant tusineas  of  the  evaluation  of  intel- 
ligence     Don't   for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  important  lh:ng  to  do  Is  to  send  some- 
one out  with  rubbers,  dark  glasses,   and  a 
false  mustache,  to  try  to  steal  some  paper  or 
find  out  sometliing.     The  Important  busi- 
ness is  the  evaluation  of  what  ycu  get   either 
by  secret  operations  or.  much  more  impor- 
tantly, the  material  which  Just  pours  In  on 
you.    Secret  material  Is  a  dime  a  dozen.    We 
had.  not  so  long  ago,  a  mc€t  Interesting  and 
exciting  paper  planted  on  us  by  one  of  our 
enth'.tsiastic  friends  abroad,  and  it  caused 
a  little  flurry.    But  it  was  Park  Armstrongs 
cool  peoDle  who  discovered  In  a  shcrt  time 
that  It  was  a  phony  from  top  to  bottom  and 
saved  tis  from  the  obvious  purposes  of  their 
plantms;  it  on  us. 

In  charge  of  the  great  military  prrgram 
for  which  we  and  the  Defense  Department 
are  Jointly  responsible,  we  had  In  Jim  Bruce  of 
Maryland.  Now  that  be  has  resigned.  Jack 
Ohlv  of  New  York  is  taking  it  over. 

Now.  we  have  also  brcugbt  in  Phil  Jessup. 
Senator  Dulles,  of  New  York,  and  Senator 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  You  can  Imagine  how 
helpful  they  would  be  In  covering  up  all 
'"subversive"  activities. 

Here  In  this  top  command.  I  say  to  you, 
we  hare  men  as  distinguished,  as  able,  as 
powerful  and  as  vigorous  as  any  of  my  great 
predecessors,  from  John  Marshall  to  George 
Marshall,  ever  had  In  the  Department  of 
State. 

Furthermore,  we  have  carried  out  a  reor- 
ganization which  is  based  on  these  men  be- 
ing the  operators  of  the  State  Department. 
Thev  are  not  people  who  sit  around  and 
argtie  with  one  another.  Each  one  of  them 
Is  responsible  for  carrying  out  a  Job.  and  the 
policy  under  which  be  carries  It  out  Is  worked 
out  through  the  planning  staff,  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  these  men  The  policy 
Is  laid  down  and  they  are  given  their 
authority 

I  don't  sit  behind  them  and  pull  their  coat 
tails  cr  look  over  their  shoulders.  I  am  kept 
Informed,  by  the  central  secretariat,  of 
everything  that  happens.  I  am  permitted 
to  get  m.  If  I  wish  to.  before  something  Is 
dene,  but  I  don't  wish  to  do  that.  These 
men  are  too  good.  They  cannot  hesitate. 
They  cannot  be  saying.  •'What  does  the 
Secretary  think?"  They  know  what  the 
policy  is.  and  they  go  out  and  operate.  Then 
we  post-audit  the  operations:  we  change  the 
policy  If  It  is  not  working,  but  they  are  given 
responsibility  and  they  are  well  able  to 
carry  It. 

Sd  I  say  to  you— this  Is  something  very, 
very  Important,  and  I  suggest  that  you  ask 
your  correspondents  In  Washington  whether 
what  I  say  to  you  Is  true — that  today,  as 
rarely  before  in  the  State  Department,  there 
Is  no  backbiting,  there  Is  no  Jealousy,  there 
Is  no  uadercuttlng  You  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  people  which  Is  loyal  to  those  within 
It  which  Is  loyal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  which  Is  loyal  to  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  career 
service  The  career  service,  made  uo  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  departmental  ofBces. 
Is  equally  in  good  shape.  This  Is  a  service 
of  men  and  women  who  are  giving  their 
entire  lives  to  the  United  States,  not  for  a 
few  years,  not  even  10  years,  as  I  have  given, 
but  their  entire  lives,  from  t  .e  time  they 
are  young  men  until  they  retire  at  the  end 
of  their  service  They  we  giving  their  whole 
lives  to  the  United  States  They  are  com- 
petent, they  are  courageous,  and  they  are 
devoted 


Only  this  past  week,  two  of  our  ralzsicns 
were  bombed.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. Have  any  of  you  ever  had  It?  Have 
any  of  you  ever  had  a  bomb  tossed  In  the 
window  of  your  house  and  had  It  go  off  and 
Injure  people?  Two  of  our  missions  have 
been  through  that  this  week.  Fortunately. 
no  one  was  killed,  but  many  people  were  hurt. 
Do  these  people  want  to  come  home?  Do 
they  say,  "This  is  too  dangerous"?  Not  at 
all.  This  Is  In  line  of  duty.  They  know 
their  duty.  They  perform  It.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  they  may  be  killed,  but  there 
is  no  squeak  out  of  them. 

We  have  just  had  an  officer  home  who 
had  been  held  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
for  a  year,  many  months  of  which  he  spent 
in  jail,  under  conditions  of  Incredible  hard- 
ship and  torture.  At  the  direction  and  re- 
quest of  President  Truman,  he  Is  going  about 
the  United  States  telling  people  of  what  was 
done  to  him.  Does  he  ask  to  retire?  Not  at 
all.  With  great  difficulty,  we  are  keeping 
him  In  the  United  States  doing  this.  He 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  most  difficult  area 
that  we  can  find  for  him.  He  Is  not  asking 
to  quit.  He  Is  not  asking  for  sympathy. 
This  Is  his  duty.  He  likes  it.  He  wants  to 
go  Into  it  again. 

We  have  scores  of  our  people  who  are  now 
In  Chinese  cities  which  are  being  bombed  by 
the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Are  they  whim- 
pering about  It?  Not  in  the  least.  They 
were  ordered  home  because  the  President  de- 
cided that  was  the  wise  policy.  They  were 
perfectly  willing  to  stay  there  and  take 
whatever  came  to  them. 

We  have  scores  of  people  through  south- 
east Asia  who  are  In  areas  of  hot  war,  Indo- 
china,   the    Philippines,    Malaya,    Indonesia. 
Bullets, are  flying  all  the  time.     It  is  not  a 
cold  war  In  those  areas:  It  Is  a  hot  war.    And 
these  men  and  their  wives  and  their  children 
are   there,   and   they   are  doing   their  duty. 
They  don't  ask  to  be  transferred.     They  know 
it  Is  their  duty,  and  they  are  performing  it. 
And  in  other  places,  In  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  men  with  their 
wives  and  children  who  are  In  situations  of 
the  neatest  danger,  so  far  as  their  health  Is 
concerned.     They  are  living  under  very  un- 
healthful   conditions.     If   they   are   111,   they 
take  their  chances  under  the  most  primitive 
medical   conditions.     There   are   no   schools. 
There   are    no   oculists   to   take   care   of   the 
children's  eyes.     There  are  no  doctors  to  give 
them  all  the  Inoculations  which  your  chil- 
dren take.     None  of  those  things  are  avail- 
able.    They   don't   complain.     This   is  their 
duty.     This  is  their  life.     All  they  ask  Is  that 
occasionally  they  be  transferred  to  some  sit- 
uation which  Is  not  quite  so  tough. 

Then  there  are  others  who  are  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  and  there  they  are  treated  as 
criminals.  They  cannot  have  any  associa- 
tion with  anybody.  They  cannot  have  any  of 
the  ordinary  pleasant  relations  that  all  of 
you  have  Anyone  who  meets  them  or  talks 
with  them  will  be  in  Jail  the  next  day  and 
possibly  hang  the  day  after  that.  They  have 
to  live  In  a  little  circle,  seeing  the  same  few 
people  day  after  day  after  day  But  that 
is  thetr  duty,  and  they  are  carrying  It  out. 

Here,  again,  there  are  no  schools.  And  If 
you  have  a  toothache  ard  you  want  to  go  to 
a  dentist,  you  don't  call  up  a  dentist:  you 
call  up  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  calls  up  the  secret  police,  and  the  se- 
cret policeman  makes  an  engagement  and 
comes  and  sits  right  beside  you  in  the  dentist 
chair  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  dentist 
does  not  take  a  message  out  of  your  tooth  and 
give  it  to  somebody  else 

Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  people  live. 

I  don't  have  to  defend  these  people.  There 
Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  they  need  any 
defense. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you 
would  And  It  a  very  Interesting  exercise  to 
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try.  In  your  papers,  an  open  letter  to  these 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  now  your  front  line  of  defense,  who 
are  serving  you  In  these  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  world.  Explain  to  them 
the  attacks  which  are  being  made  upon  them 
and  upon  the  Service  of  which  they  are  Just 
as  proud  as  you  are  proud  of  the  profession 
to  which  you  belong.  Explain  to  them.  If 
you  can.  what  is  happening  to  this  country 
behind  them.  Explain  to  them  why  It  was 
that  during  the  war  we  had  USO's  and  letter- 
writing  campaigns  and  everything  In  the 
world  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  to  show 
them  that  the  country  was  behind  them  and 
recognized  the  sacrifice  that  they  were  mak- 
Ing:  and  try  to  explain  what  Is  happening 
now  when  it  comes  to  these  soldiers,  these 
people  who  are  In  the  front  line  of  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  Explain  that  to  them 
If  you  can.  You  will  find  It  difficult  to  do. 
That  Is  the  Department  of  State  as  It  exists 
today. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  penetrate  this  Department.  Efforts 
of  that  sort  have  been  made  throughout  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
being  made  today. 

In  the  past,  these  efforts  have  beeen  made 
by  professionals.  But  with  the  spread  of 
this  fanatical  doctrine  of  commvmlsm,  the 
old  profession  of  professional  spies  Is  under 
competition  from  amateiors. 

Now,  this  creates  difficulty.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  of  counterespio- 
nage and  the  security  methods  which  we 
have  used  In  the  past  to  protect  otirselves 
from  professional  spies.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  had  a  new  problem  to  solve — 
and  we  have  gone  about  solving  It. 

There  Is  a  right  way  to  solve  that  problem, 
and  there  Is  a  wrong  way  to  solve  it.  The 
right  way  to  solve  the  problem  Is  to  go  at  it 
from  the  p>olnt  of  view  of  meeting  the  evil 
which  confronts  you  and  preserving  the  in- 
stitution which  you  are  trying  to  protect. 
The  wrong  way  Is  one  In  which  you  do  not 
meet  the  evil  that  you  are  attempting  to 
meet,  but  you  destroy  the  Institution  that 
you  are  trirlng  to  protect.  Not  only  do  you 
destroy  that,  but  you  destroy  the  faith  of 
the  country  In  Its  Government  and  Its  In- 
stitutions. You  destroy  the  faith  of  our 
allies  In  us  and  you  delight  our  enemies. 
Those  are  the  right  and  wrong  ways. 

The  right  way  was  set  up  by  General  Mar- 
shall In  1947  In  the  State  Department.  It 
was  set  up  under  the  directive  of  the  Presi- 
dent setting  up  the  whole  loyalty  program. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  I  thought  had  a 
surer  Judgment  atx)ut  people  than  General 
Marshcll  has. 

And  General  Mashall  picked  out  Jack 
Peurlfoy  to  take  charge  of  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram In  the  State  Department.  He  took 
charge  of  It.  He  worked  at  It  through  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  administration.  When  I 
came.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  better  than  I  could  possibly 
think  of  to  do  than  to  confirm  Jack  Peurlfoy 
In  that  particular  Job.  I  did,  and  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  doubt  that  I  did  the 
right  thing. 

He  Is  not  trying  to  do  all  this  by  himself. 
He  has  a  security  staff  under  a  former  FBI 
agent,  who  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  ever  trained  in  the  service  of  the  FBI. 
He  has  a  staff  of  74  investigators  who  carry 
on  our  Investigation  work.  That  Is  not  the 
only  staff  that  does  it.  Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  co- 
operates fully  In  the  whole  process.  By  one 
method  or  another,  all  people  who  come  Into 
the  Department  and  all  those  who  are  In  it 
have  gone  through  a  thorough  screening 
process.  This  Is  a  process  which  Is  not  based 
on  the  idea  that  all  these  people  are  crooks. 
It  Is  a  process  which  Is  based,  first,  on  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  but,  at  the  same 
time,  protecting  the  Individuals'  rights,  pro- 
tecting their  reputations,  urging  and  per- 
mitting them  to  continue  to  serve  the  United 
Siat-is  with  enthusiasm. 


Searching  examinations  are  made,  so  that 
If  we  find  anything  which  causes  trouble 
in  our  minds,  we  then  put  It  Into  another 
level  of  screening.  It  goes  to  the  Loyalty 
Board  in  the  State  Department, 

General  Conrad  Snow  is  the  chairman  ol 
that  board.  He  Is  an  old-fashioned  New 
Hampshire  Republican  "Communist,"  a  man 
who.  Incidentally,  is  vouched  for  by  Senator 
Bridges. 

That  board,  and  the  people  who  work  on 
It,  have  gone  through  every  single  case 
about  which  any  doubt  has  arisen. 

When  they  get  through  with  it.  whatever 
recommendation  is  made — whether  it  is  that 
the  man  be  cleared  or  that  he  Is  not  cleared — 
the  whole  matter  goes  on  again  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Loyalty  Board,  headed  by  Seth  Rich- 
ardson, a  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
under  President  Hoover,  with  a  group  of  as- 
sociates not  one  of  whom  works  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  people  are  private  citizens  who  are 
giving  their  time,  their  effort,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  Government. 

That  is  the  right  way.  The  wrong  way 
Is  to  smear  everybody's  reputation;  to  make 
charges  on  the  basis  that,  if  one  is  not  right, 
you  try  to  find  another  one  you  hope  will 
stick:  to  try  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
people  In  their  Foreign  Office  and  In  their 
Government  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
hours  of  this  Nation's  history — to  do  all  of 
those  things,  and  to  make  It  absolutely  cer- 
tain, as  a  result,  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  you  ever  possibly  find  a  spy  In  the 
whole  place.  It  Is  as  though  you  said  to 
yourself  that  the  best  way  to  find  a  fire  Is 
to  ring  every  fire  alarm  In  the  city;  not  that 
you  know  of  any  fire,  but  If  you  get  all  the 
apparatus  out  and  have  It  wheeling  around 
through  the  city,  you  might  find  one. 

But  I  think  what  Is  going  on  Is  much 
madder  and  much  more  vicious  than  that. 
It  reminds  me  more  of  that  horrible  episode 
In  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  happened  not  so 
long  ago,  when  a  madman  came  out  on  the 
street  in  the  morning  with  his  revolver.  With 
no  purpose  and  with  no  plan,  as  he  walked 
down  the  street,  he  Just  shot  people;  one  was 
a  woman  coming  out  of  a  store;  a  man  with 
his  wife  In  an  automobile.  That  automobile 
happened  to  stop  because  the  light  turned 
red.  The  car  ahead  of  him  went  on.  The 
car  behind  him  was  not  where  the  madman 
was.  So  the  madman  Jtist  walked  up  and 
shot  everybody  in  the  car.  without  sense, 
without  purpose,  without  direction. 

You  remember.  I  am  sure,  that  poem  of 
Browning's  called  Caliban  Upon  Setebas. 
Caliban  Is  talking  about  this  horrible  amoral 
god  of  his.  He  says  that  his  god  operates  In 
the  way  that  Caliban  himself  does  on  the 
beach.  Along  comes,  says  Caliban,  a  proces- 
sion of  crabs  going  down  to  the  sea  across 
the  sand.  And  he  says  something  like  this :  "I 
stand  there  and  I  let  20  go  by.  The  twenty- 
first  I  pick  up  and  tear  off  a  flipper.  I  let 
three  more  go  by.  The  next  one  I  crush  in 
order  to  watch  it  wiggle  In  agony  on  the 
sand,"  and  so  on.  It  Is  that  degree  of  vicious 
madness  which  has  been  going  on  here. 

Now.  I  dont  ask  you  for  sympathy.  I 
don't  ask  you  for  help.  Tou  are  in  a  worse 
situation  than  I  am.  I  and  my  associates 
are  only  the  Intended  victims  of  this  mad 
and  vicious  operation.  But  you,  unhappily — 
you  by  reason  of  your  calling — are  partici- 
pants. Tou  are  unwilling  participants,  dis- 
gusted participants,  but.  nevertheless,  par- 
ticipants, and  your  position  is  far  more  se- 
rious than  mine. 

As  I  leave  this  filthy  business,  and  I  hope 
never  to  speak  of  It  again,  I  should  like  to 
leave  In  yovu  minds  the  words  of  John  Donne 
In  his  Meditations,  in  which  he  says: 

"Any  man's  death  dlmlnlahm  me.  because  1 
am  Involved  in  mankind. 
And   therefore  do   not  send  to  know  <ar 

whom  the  bell  tollai 
It  tolls  for  thee." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOTJSB  OF  REPRISINTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  19S0 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Bilr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  essay  written  by  Louise 
Hinders,  of  CeUna,  Ohio,  entitled  "The 
American  Way— How  We  May  Improve 
It." 

This  essay  was  one  of  12  winners 
among  more  than  75,000  essays  entered 
in  the  annual  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio,  contest  for  high  school 
students  of  Ohio. 

The  Legion,  every  contestant,  and  the 
winners  in  particular  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  project  for  1950. 

The  essay  follows: 
Thx  AicEHiCAN  Wat— How  W«  Mat  Imvovs  It 
(By  Louise  Hinders.  Cellna) 

The  house  we  Uve  in — the  American  way 
of  life — has  been  built  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Through  all  the 
storms  6f  one  of  the  most  disturbed  i>eriods 
In  human  history,  the  free  Government  of 
the  American  people  has  rested  secure  on  the 
foundation  of  our  Constitution.  However,  it 
Is  also  very  Important  that  we  put  the  spirit 
of  this  document  to  work  In  otir  everyday 
Uves. 

Democracy  Is  many  things.  It  Is  the 
things  we  do,  the  words  we  say.  and  the 
thoughU  we  think.  It  is  also  the  way  we 
act  toward  other  i>eople.  Democracy  touches 
every  aspect  of  the  life  of  our  communities. 

A  nation's  strength  lies  In  the  character  of 
its  people.  In  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
leisure,  comfort,  and  a  share  of  their  talents 
for  the  welfare  of  the  commtinlty.  Why 
have  we  come  to  believe  that  the  American 
way  Is  a  free  ride,  without  the  need  for  earn- 
ing our  way? 

Probably  the  greatest  single  cause  for  poor 
cltisenship  can  be  traced  to  our  declining 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community  In  which  we  live. 
Although  many  try  to  solve  the  problems  on 
the  national  scene,  few  have  the  humility  to 
start  where  cltiaenship  cotints — ^In  our  own 
home  town. 

Becatise  the  family  Is  the  basic  unit  of  otir 
society,  it  Is  there  that  responsibility  begins. 
The  state  measures  Its  true  strength  by  the 
stability  of  family  life  among  Its  families. 
No  nation  can  be  greater  than  Its  families. 

Good  citlaens  must  first  be  good  persons. 
School  cotirses  in  civics  and  political  science, 
and  inspirational  studies  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  political  leaders,  meet  a  practical 
need.  But  these  alone  never  make  good 
citizens.  Virtue  is  the  basis  of  good  citiaen- 
ship.  It  is  best  developed  in  a  good  home  and 
where  God  is  held  in'  reverence. 

Modern  living  has  put  the  emphasis  on 
selfishness  and  suffocated  the  Instincts  of 
good  cltizenablp  at  the  very  source.  The 
youth  of  today  look  up<»i  tnelr  home  merely 
as  a  shelter  and  a  meal  ticket.  Boys  and 
girls  in  high  school  must  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  others  than  themselves.  No 
one  can  begin  too  early  to  laam  genuine 
friendliuess.  understanding  and  raspect  for 
all  other  members  ot  a  group,  rcfanU«H  of 
race,  creed,  or  boclal  opportunity. 

Our  American  way  wiU  be  greatly  Improved 
when  boys  and  girls  are  taking  an  active  part 
In  their  town — in  lU  community  ocntar.  In 
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the  work  of  lu  Red  Cross,  and  tn  Its  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  Py  so  doing  they  learn  to  real- 
He  the  impcrtancv  of  the  ballot.  They  learn 
to  chot-se  their  own  leaders,  they  become 
Interested  in  local  goTerament  Thus  they 
gradually  le^rn  to  realire  the  Importance  of 
'.heir  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Vot- 
lag  beccmes  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  sol- 
emn duty.  In  this  way  they  can  learn  to 
couple  duty  with  vision,  courage  with  stead- 
fastness, and  practice  with  principle. 

Faith  In  cur  form  of  government. 
strengthened  by  practical  experience,  will  set 
aside  doubu  and  fears,  and  will  guide  the 
youth  of  today  most  surely  toward  the  reall- 
Mtion  of  their  dreams  for  a  finer  America  of 
UNDorrow. 


Retmrn  of  tb«  Pony  Express  or  Horse-and- 
Buifj  Days,  With  Emphasis  on  "Bug$y'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr  BREHM  Mr.  Speaker,  each  mail 
coming  to  my  oCBce  bnru^s  from  3  to  10 
letters  from  coni.tituents  in  my  district 
statin?  their  violent  opposition  to  the 
administration's  program  of  curtailing 
postal  service. 

The  record  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  economy  and  that 
I  have  so  voted  on  each  and  every  occa- 
sion. However,  in  my  opinion,  there  ire 
many  false  economy  moves,  and  the 
present  administrative  directive  wherein 
postal  ser>'ice  is  diminished  does,  in  my 
opinion,  furnish  a  perfect  example  of 
false  economy 

In  keepmg  with  my  stated  intention 
during  deb^ite  on  thi.s  measure  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  the  remarks  referred 
to  which  in  my  opinion  clearly  demon- 
strate that  if  the  present  administration 
would  accept  and  put  into  opeiation  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report,  that  this  present  drastic 
reduction  m  postal  service  would  be  un- 
necessary: 

Reaction  to  the  dramatic  anncuncement. 
a  few  days  age.  of  "economy  raoves"  or- 
dered by  the  Post  Ofllee  Departmer;t  has  been 
about  as  expected.  The  public  :.s  properly 
Indignant  at  the  reduction  of  residential 
mall  deliveries  from  two  a  day  to  one.  at 
the  curtailment  of  post-ofBce  business 
hours,  at  the  elimination  of  directory  serv- 
Ic*  In  first-class  maU  and  the  other  steps 
which  wiU  make  the  postal  service  less  effi- 
cient. Reports  from  Washington  suy  that 
the  slash  is  likely  to  result  in  an  Increase 
of.  perhaps,  $30  COO.OOO  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department 

The  fact  I*  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments "economy  move"  does  net  remotely 
approach  the  real  trouble  or  Its  causes  It 
chooses  to  attack  the  problem  primarily 
through  a  program  of  inconveniences  to  the 
public  which  u-ses  the  mall  service — and  pays 
for  It — and  with  the  hope  of  dolag  no  more 
than  recoup  vme  sao.OOO.OOO  of  an  esti- 
mated •&C0,0O0.0CO  deficit 

In  thU  connection,  it  Is  Infcrmatlve  to 
take  a  look  ttt  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission  wuh  re- 
?;pect  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
report  says: 

■•ta>  The  administrative  structure  Is  ob- 
solete and  orercentrt-lized. 


"lb)  A  maze  of  outmoded  laws,  regula- 
tions and  traditions  freeze  progress  and 
stifles  proper  administration. 

••(c)  Although  the  Post  Office  is  a  busi- 
ness-type establishment.  It  lacks  the  free- 
dom and  flexibility  essential  to  good  business 
administration. 

'•(d)  Rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages 
and  other  costs,  and  rate-making  machinery 
Is  Inadequate. 

•■(e)  The  service  Is  used  to  hide  sub- 
sidies. 

'•(fi  Political  appointments  of  first,  sec- 
ond and  third-class  postmasters  and  certain 
other  officials  produces  Inefficiency  and  mili- 
tates against  the  Incentives  of  promotion. 

"(g)  Accounts  are  kept  by  th»  General 
Accounting  Office  outside  the  Department 
and  are  available  to  the  Post  Office  for  man- 
agement purposes  only  after  months  of 
delay.  Methods  of  budgeting  and  appro- 
priation are  entirely  unsulted  to  a  business 
of  the  size  and  character  of  the  Post  Office. 
••ih)  In  recent  times,  except  for  a  few 
years,  the  Post  Office  has  operated  at  a  loss 
•  •  •  only  the  first-class  mails,  certain 
categories  of  foreign  malls  and  the  Post  OSce 
Savings  System  more  than  met  their  own 
exp)enses." 

Some  cf  the  specific  criticisms  of  the  Post 
Office  Departments  inefficiencies  ( covered 
generally  In  this  summary)  are:  (1)  At  this 
moment  the  Department  has  In  service  more 
than  lO.OOO  vehicles  the  average  age  of  which 
exceeds  15  years.  ^21  While  80  percent  cf 
the  mall  sorting  could  be  done  mechani- 
cally, according  to  the  Hoover  Report,  this 
Is  still  largely  a  hand  operation.  (3)  Some 
of  the  rules  governing  accounting  procedure 
go  back  to  1842  and  others  are  1840-style 
'modernizations"  of  methods  set  up  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  In  the  days  when  men  wore 
satin  knee  breeches  and  powdered  wigs. 

The  clear  Implication  of  both  the  general 
and  specific  criticisms  is  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  hopelessly  out  of  date  by  pres- 
ent-day methods  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able under  a  thorough-going,  nonpolltlcal  re- 
organization; that  the  postal  service  could 
break  even — or  come  a  lot  closer  to  doing  so 
than  at  present — If  the  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions were  put  Into  effect. 

As  just  one  Instance  showing  that  the  cur- 
tailment of  service  Is  not  only  an  Inadequate 
but  also  an  unfair  approach  to  the  Post 
Office  Departments  problem,  consider  one 
item  In  the  summary  above — that  first-class 
mall  Is  the  principal  category  which  Is  now 
paying  its  own  way  at  current  rates. 

Yet  it  Is  the  users  of  first-class  mall  service 
who  will  suffer  the  most — by  slower  and  less 
frequent  pick-ups  and  deliveries,  by  less  con- 
venient office  hours,  by  the  elimination  of 
directory  service  on  letters  which  may  have 
minor  errors  In  address.  In  New  York  City 
alone  50,000  letters  every  day  will  be  re- 
turned to  senders  or  go  to  the  dead-letter 
office  under  this  ruling. 

The  protests  from  the  public  at  the  postal- 
service  slash  are  Justified.  They  ought  to  be 
bolstered  by  demands  for  a  streamlining  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. In  line  with  the  Hoover  Commission's 
findings.  It  this  Is  to  be  done,  there  will  b« 
no  need  either  to  cuitall  postal  services  or  to 
Increase  rates  unreasonably. 


A  Fable  About  Potato  Prices 


pend;x  of  the  Record.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
include  another  Dave  Kirk  editorial  from 
the  Spokane  Chronicle. 

I  think  this  editorial  points  out  briefly 
and  graphically  the  dangers  in  the  so- 
called  Brannan  farm  plan. 

At  a  time  when  tax  reductions  are  be- 
coming mandatory,  it  is  well  for  all  of  us 
to  consider  what  the  cost  of  any  given 
legislative  proposal  might  be.  The  worst 
feature  of  tho^e  presently  advocating  the 
Brannan  plan  i.s  the  complete  vagueness 
of  either  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  or  the 
increase  in  the  presently  overloaded  Fed- 
eral pay  roll. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Fable  About  Potato  Phices 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  farmer  who 
raised  too  many  potatoes.  People  Just 
coulun't  use  all  of  them,  so.  naturally,  they 
didn't  buy. 

"Whafil  I  do?"  cried  the  farmer.  "I  can't 
get  as  much  for  my  potatoes  as  I  used  to  get. 
A  lot  of  them  will  ride  over  to  next  year  and 
the  surplus  will  hold  the  price  down  then, 
too.    What'll  I  do:" " 

■'Oh.  that's  all  right,"  quoth  a  Government 
price-fixing  agent.  '•We'll  let  the  price  fall 
naturally  through  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  That  way  the  consumer 
win  get  a  break." 

•But  what  about  me?"  asked  the  farmer. 

'Oh.  the  Government  will  pay  you  tha 
difference  between  the  low  prices  and  what 
you  should  have.  "  came  the  answer. 

"But  where  will  you  get  the  money?" 
queried  the  farmer. 

"Ah.  that's  easy."  said  the  Government 
price-fixing  agent.  "I'll  Just  make  a  quick 
change  Into  the  make-up  of  a  tax  collector 
and  go  back  to  the  consumer  for  the  money. 
He'll  never  realize  that  he's  paying  for 
potatoes!" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEK3ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain veterans'  hospitals,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  others,  is  meritorious  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  membership  ot 
this  House. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  makes  plain  in  its  report 
that  this  bill  restores  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  con.«;truction 
program  the  approxims.tely  16.000  beds 
which  were  cancelled  l;ist  December  at 
the  direction  of  the  Pre>ident. 

All  of  the  projects  spxcified  in  this  bill 
have  previously  been  approved  and  a 
need  has  been  demon.strated  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  hospii,als  at  the  places 
indicated  and  for  restoration  of  beds  in 
the  ho6pitals  sought  to  be  reduced  in  size. 

The  entire  matter  has  t)een  thorough- 
ly considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  both  House  and  Senate. 
The  independent  ofBc<'s  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1!>50  continues  the 
authorization  of  the  necessary  amount 
for  the  projects  enumerated  in  this  bill. 
The  authority,  however,  is  purely  dis- 
crcvionary,  and  with  t.sie  experience  of 


the  past,  there  is  created  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  action  will  be  taken  to  re- 
store these  projects,  unless  legislation  of 
this  kind  is  enacted.  This  biii  requires 
that  the  constniction  program  shall 
proceed. 

The  need  for  the  hospitals  has  been 
so  well  established  that  further  delay  is 
unju-.tifled. 


TLe  AoMiicaji  Way — How  Wc  Hay 
ImproTc  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recou.  I  include  the  following  winning 
essay  of  Robert  Scheldt,  of  Van  Wert. 
Ohio.  In  the  American  Legion  contest: 
The  American  Wat — How  W^e  Mat  Impsovx  It 
(By  Robert  Scheldt  Van  Wert) 

Tills  la  the  time  for  seriotu  thinking — 
■traight  thinking  Great  decisions  must  b« 
made.  Two  contradictory  forces  are  strug- 
gling for  the  mlndfi  and  hearts  of  men.  The 
same  forces  that  ruined  European  clvUiza- 
tlon  are  mobilizing  to  repeat  their  work  of 
destruction  upon  us.  We  can  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  recognise  them.  We  must  meet  them 
and  solve  them  in  the  traditionally  Ameri- 
can way. 

The  meaning  and  application  we  give  the 
American  way  wUl  determine  our  future  sur- 
Tlval  and  destiny  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  American  way  of  living  is  the 
democratic  way.  It  is  because  our  Oov- 
emnvent  is  a  democracy  that  we  hare  free- 
diOm.  Our  freedom  is  largely  responsible  for 
our  proeperity,  and  our  prosperity  has  pro- 
duced our  high  standard  of  living.  We  must 
do  our  share  in  maintaining  this  democracy 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  hap- 
piness and  seciu'ity.  The  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy can  never  rest  if  he  wishes  his  country 
to  remain  free.  "Eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty"  is  an  old  saying  which  ^'^ 
proved    itself    throughout   the   ages. 

We  must  dismantle  the  powers  of  those 
who  would  destroy  us  and  set  about  re- 
building cur  own  system  of  Government. 
This  is  ueceeaary  If  we  are  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

We  must  remain  free  to  denounce  and  cor- 
rect the  present  imperfections  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  kind  of  freedom  Is  increas- 
ingly precious  In  the  world  of  today. 

If  liberty  Is  to  be  preserved  in  this  country, 
we  must  not  become  overly  dependent  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  an  attitude 
is  degenerative  In  the  moral  sense,  tends  to 
destroy  incentive  in  the  ecooomic,  and  Is 
socialistic  In  the  political. 

It  Is  utterly  opposed  to  the  traditional 
American  principles  of  initiative,  self-rell- 
ance.  and  ambition. 

We  must  progressively  reduce  those  taxes 
which  hinder  saving  and  the  eipansion  of 
business.  We  must  conserve  our  national 
resources,  raise  our  productivity,  and  distrib- 
ute our  goods  for  the  benefit  of  aU.  But 
this  must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  our 
liberties  Freedom  must  have  6rst  place  In 
our  loyalties — then  economic  security.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  security  in  a  nation  with- 
out freedom. 

Each  of  us  must  be  active  In  public  service. 
We  must  get  a  cler^r  ur.derstanding  of  poli- 
tical issues  and  elect  leaders  who  are  states- 


men, not  rulers.  Por  service  to  others  la 
the  true  essence  of  liberty. 

Our  reponslbllity  to  the  future  is  the  cor- 
rect education  of  our  children.  They  must 
be  taught  the  true  meaning  of  democracy 
and  how  to  make  It  work. 

Our  whole  philosophy  of  government  U 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity  that  the  Individtial  is  supreme. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  had  faith  to  believe 
that  a  government  whose  constitution  waa 
based  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
principles  of  Christ  could  not  fail.  That 
faith  has  been  Justified.  History  has  con- 
firmed that  belief. 

At  the  time  our  forefathers  were  declar- 
ing that  the  Creator  had  endowed  aU  man- 
kind with  rights  of  freedom  as  the  children 
of  Ood.  there  was  being  proclaimed  In  Europe 
a  philosophy  of  agnosticism  asserting  tliat 
the  rights  of  man  came  from  the  State. 
The  greatness  of  America  today  comes  from 
one  philosophy,  the  distress  of  Europe  from 
the  other.  Let  us  not  forget  the  original 
Ideals  that  made  America  great.  They  were 
bought  at  a  high  price. 

Deep  reverence  for  the  democratic  way 
needs  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  American 
people.  We  shall  survive  and  history  will 
Judge  us  on  how  well  we  contlnioe  to  fulfUI 
this  great  way  of  life — the  American  way. 


C«adaiki  fw  Electric  Votiaf  MacUaes 
Sho^i  B«  iMtaUeJ  Hut  Ymt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  vnscoMsur 
IN  THS  HOnSC  OP  BEPRZSmrrATIVSS 

Monday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  hereunder  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia branch  of  Uie  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  This  organiza- 
tion has  goive  on  record  in  support  of 
the  effort  to  prepare  for  the  installation 
of  an  electric-icj^ing  machine  in  the 
House  of  Repres«itatives  Chamber. 

Regardless  of  what  individual  Mem- 
bers may  think  o^rhe  iiroposal  to  install 
such  an  automate  voting  and  recording 
device,  the  sensibleness  of  the  proposal 
to  install  proper  conduits  while  the 
Chamber  is  being  extensively  remodeled 
should  appeal  to  everyone. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas.  It  is  the  right  and  obligation  of 
each  American  citizen  to  know  bow  each 
Bepreseutalive  has  voted  on  vital  iseues;  and 

Whereas  standing  and  voice  voting  systems 
used  to  save  time  required  by  record  ot  roll- 
call  votes  prevent  an  accurate  record  of  how 
legislators  have  voted:  and 

Whereas  the  present  extensive  remodeling 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Cliambers  would 
peroiit  ea«y  installation  of  conduits  for  elec- 
trical vote  recording  apparatus;  and 

Whereas  the  extensive  numtier  of  Impor- 
tant iasues  before  Congreas  necessitates  the 
wiseet  use  of  valuable  time  by  our  legisla- 
tors: and 

Wlierees  IS  foredghted  States  and  2 
foreign  coiintries  uee  etonrical  voting  sys- 
tems succeesftilly:  Be  It  therefore 

Seedvetf,  That  tbe  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  Philadelphia  branch, 
support  the  bills  (Senate  Committee  Etesolu- 
tlon  50  and  House  Resolution  261)  for 
the    installation    of   conduits   for   electrical 


vote  recording  apparatus  and  tbe  system  ol 
electrical  voting  l>y  sending  Letters  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  PeoBsyivania. 
the  distinguished  Congressmen  from  the 
Philadelphia  area,  and  to  the  spottfors  ot 
billa.  Senators  Estss  Ku-Atrvra  and  Aux- 
ANDK*  WiLXT  and  Congressmen  CHaaLas  ■. 
BcMMETT  and  Gixmx  Davis. 


Teanessee  SimiUy  Obsenrcd  tt  Historic 
VaUcy  Forf  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  IIHMIMII 

IN  THE  HOC8C  OP  KE3>RS8SKTATIW 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day the  annual  Tennessee  Sund&y  was 
observed  at  Valley  Porge  in  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  chapeL 

On  that  occasion,  my  distinfluiahed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  TennoKee 
[Mr.  EviMSJ  delivered  a  very  excellent 
And  timely  address. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extet^  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  Include  that  address 
in  the  Recokd. 

The  full  text  of  the  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tt  Is  Indeed  a  de- 
light and  a  prlv^ge  to  be  with  you  here  to- 
day. I  have  enjoyed  inunenaely  the  beauty 
of  this  memorial  service.  I  consider  it  • 
distinct  honor  to  represent  my  State— tha 
great  Stau  of  Tennessee  on  thte  occasion. 
I  accepted  vrith  pleasure  the  Invitation  of  tbe 
distinguished  Governor  of  TinnSMin.  tb« 
Honorable  Gordon  Browning,  to  appaar  here 
as  his  repvesentative  and  to  partleipste  in 
tills  service  wliich  marks  tbe  Tw«nty-statfa 
Aimual  Tennessee  State  Sunday  at  VaUey 
Forge.  I  am  sure  tiiat  Governor  Beowcting 
Joins  with  me  in  extending  greetings  to  all 
Tennesseans  and  friends  of  TenassMe  bere 
today. 

The  Tennessee  Sute  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  Teansssee.  under 
whose  auspices  Tennessee  State  Sunday  Is 
sponsored,  are  to  be  commended  for  ti^lr 
patriotic  endeavors  and  tlveU*  sponeorship  of 
this  annual  and  beautif  tU  memorial  service. 

I  must  admit  that  coupled  with  my  pleae- 
ure  at  being  present  on  this  occasion,  there 
exists,  on  my  part — situated  as  we  are  among 
these  historic  hUls  and  in  tiie  shadow  o '  this 
magnlficant  memorial  to  our  fallen  fore- 
fathers— a  deep  sense  of  humility.  This  is 
a  spot  where  all  rightly  should  feel  humble— 
for  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  valor  and 
courage  and  steadfastness  wiiich  made  our 
Nation.  All  men  should  feel  humility  in 
the  presence  of  greatness  and  manifesta- 
tions of  greatness.  This  Is  indeed  a  sacred 
spot  and  hallowed  ground — it  has  t)ecom« 
thus  because  of  the  great  men  and  unswerv- 
ing patriots  who  struggled  here  and  gained 
for  us  our  freedom  aiu  independence  and 
set  in  motion  our  cheriahed  American  way 
of  life. 

This  magnificent  memorial — the  Washing- 
ton Memorial — is  a  thing  of  l}eauty  and  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  touching  memorial  and — 
so  far  as  it  is  possible — It  re-creates  the  at- 
mosphere of  Valley  Forge — an  atmosphere  in 
which  we  may  revere  and  honor  the  past — 
honor  our  great  i>atriot  leader,  George  Wa&h- 
tngton.  and  those  patriot  soldlaa  of  the 
Continental  Army  of  Valley  Forge. 

Valley  Forge — and  the  trials  and  suffering 
here  of  General  Washington  and  his  Army — 
wUl   ever    t>e    the   symbol   of   darkness   and 
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despondency  and  crisis  through  which  our 
ccuntry  has  passed. 

Valley  Forge  is.  In  addition,  the  symbol  of 
a  crisis  overcome  and  a  glorious  vlciory  at- 
tclned.  It  is  such  a  symljol  because  of  the 
euffenng  at  Valley  Forge  here  experienced — ■ 
and  bccaxise  <Jf  the  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty  which  this  suffering  called  forth  and 
vhlch  have  never  been  surpassed  In  our  hls« 

ton         J 

Valley  Forge  was  flrst  and  foremost  a  mili- 
tary crlts.  the  hke  of  which  we  ha\e  never 
•ince  experienced — valient  men  were  crying 
from  hunger  and  despntr.  They  suffered  frcm 
the  ciccd'.y  cold  that  benumbed  their  limbs 
and  dulled  the  will  and  splr;t  to  battle  of 
ell  but  the  most  noble  and  ardent.  Here 
men  vrept  In  despair  for  the  suffering  of  their 
families  who  needed  them  sorely — men  who 
had  only  tbetr  own  inner  fire  of  seal  and 
pttrlctism  to  tell  them  that  their  c<;use  was 
just  and  righteous  and  that  their  duty  and 
allegiance  to  this  Ideal  oversh.idowed  all  else. 

F.r  Qjing  batUe  and  offering  resistance  to 
the  enemy,  this  band  at  Valley  Forge  had 
naught.  They  had  no  fit  weapons  of  war- 
fare— save  only  the  extreme  ciuelry  of  the 
unmercJul  winter  which,  fortuitously,  re- 
stricted also  the  opposing  force.  Thfre  were 
no  reinforcements,  no  relief,  no  aims,  no  sup- 
plies— nothing         '* 

Y?t  these  men  survived  and  rose  to  great- 
ness and  to  victory  They  overcame  the 
crisis  and.  made  pcAsible  our  Nation  and  Its 
gre&tnefes. 

Valley  Forge  was  also  a  great  spiritual  and 
mental  trial — a  testing,  so  to  speak,  and  In 
the  cruelest  form,  of  the  will  to  freedom  and 
llljerty  of  the  men  who  fought  here  It  was 
the  depth  of  despondency  'or  Gener;U  Wash- 
ington who  was  tortured  j  like  by  the  suf- 
fering (if  his  men.  the  lack  of  weapons — and 
the  Indifference  of  many  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen who  little  cared — or  so  It  Sieemed — 
of  what  transpired  at  Valley  Forge — or.  In- 
-  deed,  of  what  happened  to  the  brave  and 
struggling  cause  cf  liberty  for  the  Colonies. 

It  was  a  bitter  cup  for  General  Washing- 
ton— a  cup  compounded  of  the  basest  and 
most  destructive  of  all  human  Instincts — 
treason,  lack  oJ  faith,  the  will  to  give  up  the 
fight  Yet  these  men  overcame  the  mental 
and  ppirltual  trial.  They  survived  and  rose 
to  greatness  and  to  liberty  fur  us  all. 

Victory  evolved  at  Valley  Fcrge  over  the 
forces  of  military  might  from  across  the  sea 
and  over  the  forces  of  discontent,  suspicion. 
weakness,  and  discouragement  from  within. 
Victory  came  under  the  Inspired  leadership 
of  Gen  George  Washington — a  victory  which 
gave  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men 
of  the  Valley  Forge  army  the  greatest,  most 
magnificent  concept  of  human  liberty  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  dwell  upon  the  life  of 
General  Washington  without  the  realization 
that  the  noblluty  and  high  qualities  which 
he  possessed  in  such  great  measure  are  the 
same  qualities  which,  it  seenas  to  me,  are 
needed  at  the  present  critical  stage  of  our 
history  Tolerance,  foreaightedness,  honor, 
IMX)found  and  unswerving  patriotism,  and 
belief  m  the  ideal  of  democracy — all  of  the 
quaitttes  which  were  the  lifeblood  of  our 
first  struggles  as  a  country  are  needed  today 
perhaps  more  than  ever.  They  are  needed 
lest  we  permit  the  weakening  of  the  priceless 
heritage  of  freedom  which  was  Initially 
gained  at  Valley  Forge  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us  and  which  we  tL<lay  enjoy. 

We  are  here  today  l;ee  men.  and  proof 
that  the  dark  hour  of  Valley  Furge  was  turned 
by  George  Washington  Into  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory for  freedom  and  democracy.  We  are  the 
living  proof  of  the  strength  of  our  way  of 
life  We  are  the  living  proof  that  our  coun- 
try can  •urvl\  e  and  has  survived  the  greatest 
misfcrtuuca  that  m^y  be  poeslb.c. 


We  look  upon  past  events — this  display  of 
heroism,  steadfastness,  patriotism — to  gain 
courage  to  face  the  dcy  and  the  future.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  nations  but  of  Individ- 
uals. The  sure  knowledge  that  we,  cither  aa 
Individuals  or  as  a  nation,  have  come  through 
the  worst  that  can  be  thrown  at  us  should 
give  us  confidence  and  faith  In  the  future 
and  our  ability  to  meet  other  crises. 

Following  the  victory  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
even  before  that  date,  my  own  great  State, 
the  territory  that  was  destined  to  become 
Tennessee,  was  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
strife,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
westward  march  of  civilization  and  progress. 
The  establishment  of  the  colonies  into  an 
effective  free  rovernment  set  the  example 
and  pattern  fcr  development  In  the  West. 
The  descendants  of  Valley  Forge  participated 
In  that  great  march  of  progress.  They  came 
by  horseback  to  my  State,  carrying.  In  many 
Instances,  all  thslr  worldly  possessions  In  a 
kit  sack.  They  walked,  trudged  through  un- 
chartered wilderness  or  along  meager  paths 
toward  the  new  land  of  opportunity  which 
was  Tennessee.  They  arrived  by  crude  flat- 
boats  to  establish  homes  upon  the  beautiful 
bluffs  anti  amid  the  rolling  and  magnificent 
hills  and  valleys  of  my  State.  They  brought 
with  them  the  highest  of  virtues — courage, 
determination,  independence,  spiritual  stead- 
fastness, and  adventure — and  set  about  mak- 
ing new  homes.  They  brought  to  Tennessee 
the  rich  heritage  of  Valley  Forge — and  Ten- 
nessee nurtured  and  has  continued  to  nur- 
ture through  the  generations  this  sacred 
heritage. 

Tne  descendants  of  many  of  these  brave 
men  at  Valley  Forge  and  others  with  the 
spirit  to  venture  and  to  conquer  gave  to 
Tennessee  the  name  of  the  Volunteer  State — ■ 
meaning  that  the  sons  of  Tennessee  have  ever 
stood  ready  and  eager  to  take  up  arms  In  the 
defense  of  their  country  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

The  State  of  Tennessee,  whose  day  we  ob- 
serve and  celebrate  today,  has  produced  its 
quota  of  courageous  leaders  and  soldiers. 

If  It  can  be  said  that  any  man  of  our  his- 
tory has  been  the  measure  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,  that  man  would  be  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  a  great  general  and 
military  leader  and  a  patriot  of  still  another 
crisis  m  another  generation.  He  led  the 
American  forces  of  his  day  to  many  great  vic- 
tories and  to  new  heights  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

During  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Southwest.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee. President  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  great  western  territory— Texas-  was  made 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  tauten  in  as  a 
sister  State  In  the  Union. 

In  still  another  period  of  conflict  and  strife, 
when  brother  fought  against  brother  and 
State  against  State.  It  was  Andrew  Johnson. 
Tennessean  and  a  southerner,  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  was  chosen  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  be  his  aide  and  assistant 
In  cementing  the  severed  ties  of  union.  It 
was  under  Andrew  Jackson  that  we  began  to 
emerge  from  a  period  described  in  history  as 
the  tragic  era  We  emerged  into  building 
and  making  of  our  country  a  more  solid  and 
a  more  perfect  union,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy. 

We  have  had  many  crises  since  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  but  always  we 
have  survived  and  become  stronger  as  a 
people  and  as  a  Nation. 

Today  America  stands  at  the  height  of  Its 
power  and  greatness—  preeminent  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  today,  more  than 
ever  before.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  must 
remember  the  Inscription  which  Is  embla- 
?.oned  over  the  p«.)rtals  of  our  Archives  Build- 
ing in  Washington:  'Eternal  vigilance  la  Iho 
pr»cc  of  Wteriy." 


The  poor  band  of  patriots  at  Valley  Forge 
was  vigilant  as  their  leade-  was  vigilant. 
They  withstood  not  only  the  great  might  of 
the  enemy,  but  they  wlthsto-xl  the  destruc- 
tive forces  operating  from  within  which 
would  have  divided  them  and  defeated  their 
cause. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  of  all  tempta- 
tions In  time  of  trial  Is  the  temptation  to 
give  up  the  fight,  to  surrender  the  cause — 
to  become  complacent  and  u;iwatchful — and 
this  is  the  most  damaging  and  harmful  force 
which  can  operate  from  within  a  nation  such 
as  ours— a  Nation  where  ircerty  and  personal 
freedom  are  so  Inherent  and  basic  that  they 
may  be  taken  for  granted  and  abused. 

Liberty  and  freedom  were  bov.ght  at  the 
price  of  hardship  and  sacrifice.  Tliey  must 
be  maintained  by  our  citizens  of  today— each 
assuming  his  own  responsibility.  Freedom 
without  responsibility  degenerates — and  may 
easily  be  lest. 

America  has  arisen  from  a  struggling  Im- 
perfect Nation  to  the  position  cf  v,rorld  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  and  the  test  of 
today  Is  whether  we  shall — and  are  willing— 
to  arise  and  assume  our  rightful  place  of 
world  leadership — to  preserve  our  own  way 
of  life  and  hold  out  a  light  and  a  torch — 
an  example  of  democracy  to  the  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

Standing  here  on  this  hfJlowed  ground, 
fired  with  new  Inspiration  for  th3  future 
which  we  can  prop>erly  gain  from  contempla- 
tion cf  past  achievements- -we  may  dedi- 
cate and  rededicate  ourselvi's  to  perfecting 
our  future  as  a  Nation  In  the  family  of 
nations,  to  maintaining  our  priceless  heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  of  In- 
suring a  continuing  peace  in  the  world  based 
upon  Justice  and  honor. 

We  may  remember  that  this  great  man- 
George  Washington,  and  these  men,  his  sol- 
diers at  Valley  Forge — corquered  because 
they  had  In  them  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion for  survival.  They  possessed  the  spirit 
that  made  them  steadfast,  rot  merely  on  an 
occasional  great  day,  but  cay  after  day  in 
the  dally  endeavor  to  do  duty  well. 

How  greatly  needed  today — and  how  neces- 
sary that  we  hold  to  the  spirit  of  Valley 
Forge.  And  how  truly  wo  iderf ul  that  w« 
can  feel  that  In  this  new  age — this  age  of 
atomic  weapons — that  we  are  still  holding 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Valley 
Forge — men  whose  hands  were  frozen  to  the 
muskets  raised  In  defense  of  their  country 
and  our  national  liberty.  Yet,  we  must  ever 
be  mindful: 

"That  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong. 
Men  who  stand  for  truth  a  id  honor's  sake. 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  lon^ ." 

May  the  guildlng  hand  of  divine  provi- 
dence give  to  America  such  rien  in  all  future 
generations— such  men  as  those  who  stood 
and  fought  at  Valley  Forge. 


Pab'ic  Purchase  of  the  Brannan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  RIIMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONS:iN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  at  lea.st  two  separate  occasions, 
mention  has  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.>-,  of  the  meeting  in  St.  Paul 
held  er.rly  this  rr.onth  under  the  auspi- 


cies  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  The  story  wa£  revealed 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Aikem  of  Ver- 
mont. 

It  seem."  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
section  201  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  has  been  openly  and  flag- 
rantly violated.  Even  though  that  be 
not  true,  no  one  can  deny  that  cheap, 
shabby  politics  has  been  resorted  to  by 
persons  in  responsible  Federal  office. 

The  editor  of   my   home  town   daily 
newspaper,  K.  H.  Koenig,  of  the  Wau- 
ke«;ha  Freeman  has  written  a  pointed 
editorial  entitled  "Public  Funds  Used  to 
Buy  Brannan  Plan."    The  Washington 
Star  contained  an  editorial  on  the  same 
theme   entitled   "Mr.   Brannan's   Hired 
Audience."    I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Hou5e  will  take  time  to  read  both  of 
these  searching  editorials  on  this  shock- 
ing,  brazen  demonstration   of   lack  of 
public  trustworthiness. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Waukesha  (Wis  1  Freeman) 
PvBUc  Funds  Usxd  To  But  Beankan  Flam 
Dispatches    from   Washington    this   week, 
which  told  of  two  Senators  charging  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
using  funds  to  hire  an  audience  for  a  politi- 
cal  speech,   are   evidence   of   the   extent   to 
which  the  administration  is  going  to  force 
the  Brannan  farm  plan  on  the  country.     It 
was   broueht   to   the   attention   of   Senators 
HoMEB  Pekgt:'Son  and  Geo«ge  D.  Aikeh  that 
on  April  3  and  4  county  committeemen  of 
the  production  and  marketing  administra- 
tion for  Minnesota  met  in  St.  Paul.    This  was 
an  annual  meeting  and  a  perfectly  proper 
one,  called  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1951. 
These  programs  have  been  generally  bene- 
ficial In  all  of  the  48  States  and  to  the  na- 
tional agricultural  economy.     But  the  Inci- 
dent to  which  the  Senators  object  and  the 
one  that  casts  doubt  upon  the  activities  of 
Secretary  Charles  F.  Brannan  In  his  seal  to 
adopt  his  own  pet  farm  program  Is  a  notice 
which  was  sent  to  the  5.000  community  com- 
mitteemen.   Dated  March  16,  at  St.  Paul.  It 
reac;.  In  part: 

"The  decline  In  farm  prices  has  placed 
even  greater  emphasis  on  the  price-support 
profram  which  we  In  PMA  are  administer- 
ing. We  know  you  realize  how  controversial 
this  subject  has  become.  We  feel  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  for  you  community  com- 
%aitteemen  who  represent  agriculture  at  the 
P^s  roots,  to  have  this  chance  to  hear  your 
Sectary  who  Is  making  a  terrific  fight  to 
msfntain  some  measure  of  economic  stabil- 
ity for  farmers. 

"Our  production  picture  has  changed  since 
the  war  as  It  pertains  to  basic  crops  such  as 
wheat  and  corn.  With  acreage  allotments 
come  diverted  acres  and  we  want  to  t>e  sure 
that  land  taken  out  of  wheat  and  corn  this 
year  will  be  put  to  the  best  possible  conser- 
vation use  as  tan  as  practical.  We  feel  sure 
that  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  hear  your 
administrator  on  this  subject  will  give  you 
renewed  enthusiasm  and  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  now  con- 
front us. 

".  .  .  travel  allowance  is  being  authorised 
for  community  committeemen  who  attend 
this  meeting.  I  suggest  that  you  bring  others 
with  you." 

We  see  here  the  ofTer  of  the  payment  of 
mileage  to  5,000  community  committeemen 
BO  long  as  they  brought  a  carload  of  neigh- 
bors with  them.  This  was  Intended  to  make 
sure  of  a  large  attendance,  since  the  meet- 
ing was  not  restricted  to  commttteemen 
a>-3ne.     The    question     might     logically     be 


asked,  what  right  has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  $8  a  ds  y  and  expenses  to 
8.000  people  to  listen  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  speak  on  any  subject?  The 
cost  of  the  meeting  must  have  l>een  some- 
where between  $50,000  and  9100.000.  It  Is 
not  quite  clear  where  this  money  was  to  come 
from  although  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  taken  from  the  funds  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  foi  soil -Improvement 
work.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easier  to  con- 
done the  expenditure  of  such  vast  funds  If 
Secretary  Brannan  spoke  on  uses  for  lime, 
superphosphate,  terracing,  forestry  work  or 
other  soU-conservatlon  practices  In  that 
State.  But  Secretary  Brannan  sp  e  of  none 
of  these  things.  If  we  are  to  belie\^r  the  news 
story  next  day  carried  by  tlie  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  The  Press  report<?d  that  Brannan 
spoke  to  a  record -breakhig  crowd  of  8.000 
persons  on  the  Trtiman  administration's 
campaign  for  the  Brannan  farm  plan  In  the 
national  elections  of  1950  and  1952.  To  quote 
further,  the  Press  rep<Mtetl: 

"Battling  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  plan 
of  free  farm  prices  and  prxluction  payments 
to  maintain  farm  Income  were  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan.  daddy  of  the 
plan,  and  United  States  Senator  HxjBErr  H. 
Httmphktt,  of  Minnesota,  Its  all-out  sup- 
porter. Senator  Edwasd  J.  Tims  could  not 
come  and  sent  his  greetings  to  the  crowd. 

"First  Brannan  and  then  Hmmntrr  as- 
sailed the  present  law's  system,  jmrtlcxilarly 
as  applied  to  perishable  jjroducts  like  pota- 
toes, eggs,  meat,  and  milk,  of  backing  up 
farm  prices  with  a  s3rstem  of  flexible  supports 
that  are  made  effective  through  Government 
buying.  Both  also  assailed  President  Allan 
B.  Klllne  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, ar  defender  of  the  present  system. 
The  flexible  system  is  so  named  because  as 
supplies  pUe  up,  price  support  levels  are 
lowered." 

A  full-scale  political  address  and  not  a 
treatise  on  soil  conservation  is  what  the 
record  crowd  of  8.000  received  for  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  paid  out 
that  April  day  to~>i6stire  an  audience  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  brings  up  an  Interesting  question  for 
the  farmers  In  Wlsconsla.  Mr.  Brannan  In 
recent  weeks  made  two  appearances  in  this 
State — one  at  Juneau  and  another  in  Mil- 
waukee. At  both  ^  plugged  his  pet  farm 
plan.  At  both  he  was  applaujlett  by  Demo- 
cratic candidates  who  are  seeking  posts  in 
Congress  next  fall  so  that  they  can  help 
adopt  the  Brannan  farm  plan.  Were  these 
two  meetings  also  bought  and  paid  for  with 
soil-conservation  funds'  The  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  Americi  had  better  awaken 
to  the  threat  they  face  of  being  socialized 
and  nationalized  alonj;  with  o^her  key 
American  industries. 

{From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  J 

MK.    B«.*NNAN  3    HUlZD    AtTBIENCS 

Senator  Aikek.  backe<l  by  Senator  Pn- 
cusoN.  seems  to  have  a  :K)\md  factual  basis 
fo.  his  charge  that  the  Eepartment  of  Agrl- 
cuUiuc  has  spent  money  Illegally  on  a  cheap 
form  of  politicking. 

The  charge  relates  to  a  2-day  meeting 
held  early  this  month  In  St.  Paul  by  the  269 
county  committeemen  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Admlnistratioi:.  for  Minnesota.  In 
itself,  the  meeting  was  al:ogether  useful  and 
proper  as  a  get-together  designed  to  discuss 
conservation  problems.  Apparently,  bow- 
ever.  Its  closing  session  went  far  beyonel  tlvat. 
According  to  Mr.  Aikzw .  It  was  broadened  into 
a  kind  at  Democratic  political  raUy.  with  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttj*  undertAking  to 
make  an  imatithorlnd  e>:pendlture  la  order 
to  recruit  a  Mg  attendaik:*. 


To  support  hla  point.  Mr.  Ancxir  has  pro- 
duced a  letter  which  one  at  the  Depisrt- 
ment's  PMA  ofBcials  sent  to  all  c<  Minne- 
sota's &.000  commxinity  oommittcemcn  (as 
distinct  from  county  coounitteemen)  urging 
them  to  go  to  St.  Paul  to  hear  a  speech  by 
Secretary  Brannan.  To  make  the  trip  par- 
ticularly attractive  the  letter  declared  that 
anybody  attending  wo\ild  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses  and  receive  per  diem  pay. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  invited 
showed  up  at  the  meeting,  the  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  Mr. 
AuLEN  s  estimate,  must  have  been  somewhere 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  Conceivably. 
If  the  gathering  had  been  wholly  nonpoUtl- 
cal  In  character,  such  an  expenditure  wo\ild 
have  been  Justified,  but  the  evidence 
strongly  Indicate  that  the  only  thing  that 
took  place  was  a  show  In  which  Mr  Brannan 
and  Senator  Htmraarr  ridiculed  the  Repub- 
licans and  whooped  It  up  for  Democratic  farm 
policies,  particularly  the  proposed  Brannan 
plan. 

In  other  words,  the  Department's  outlay 
of  money  seems  to  have  served  no  other  func- 
tion than  to  Insure  the  presence  of  a  large 
hired  audience  before  which  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  HtJMPHKXT  played  px)Iltics  of  a  sort 
calculated  to  send  the  committeemen  back 
home  as  missionaries  likely  to  be  helpftil  to 
the  Democrats  In  the  congressional  elections. 
If  there  were  no  Federal  cash  or  pressure 
Involved,  this  sort  of  thing  probably  would 
be  tolerable,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is, 
as  Mr.  AnucN  has  said,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  authority  (certainly,  there  should  be 
none)  which  permits  the  expenditure  of 
PMA  funds  for  the  purpose  of  which  they 
were  used  at  St.  Paul.  If  the  practice  which 
was  applied  In  Minnesota  of  spending  public 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  and  per  diem  of 
farmers  to  listen  to  political  speeches  is  1<A- 
lowed  in  the  other  States  the  expense  can 
be  many  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  which 
must  come  out  of  appropriations  which  Con- 
gress made  for  legitimate  farm  programs. 

On  the  point  of  legality.  Mr.  Pxactrsow  has 
expressed  himself  even  more  emphatically 
than  his  Vermont  colleague.  He  lias  de- 
clared fiatly  that  the  expenditure  on  the  St. 
Paul  meeting  should  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  clear  violation  of  a 
Federal  statute  (sec.  201  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code)  forbidding  the  use 
of  appropriated  money  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion. His  view  Is  that  ttae  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculttire  In  effect  hired  an  audience  to  listen 
to  political  speeches  aimed  at  buUdlng  up 
pressure  to  make  Congress  enact  the  Brannan 
plan  for  farm  production  payments. 

It  may  be.  as  far  as  the  law's  technicalities 
are  concerned,  that  Mr.  Brannan  can  defend 
himself  satisfactorily.  Even  if  he  can,  how- 
ever, the  whole  business  will  stUl  smack  of 
shabby  politics. 


Freedom  and  tlie  Welfwe  Stile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^N.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

<»•  WISCONSTJT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSCNTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  April  18,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 

Meany.  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  laid  sev- 
eral ghosts  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Etemocracy  in  New 
York. 
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Ke  dismissed  reports  that  labor  unions 
were  no  longer  interested  in  the  national 
health  proarram  by  declar.nsf  that  doc- 
tors as  well  as  patients  would  be  better 
off  under  the  administrat'.ons  proposed 
health  program. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  a  human 
V  eilare  state  as  a  bulwark  of  free  society 
and  denounced  those  vsho  refuse  to  ad- 
mit that  both  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  have  helped  to  preserve  free  enter- 
pr.se  m  this  country. 

And  he  pointed  to  social  security  and 
rural  electrification  programs  as  the  kind 
of  human  welfare  measures  which  will 
broaden,  rather  than  l^nit.  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  freedoms 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  attach  Mr.  Meanys 
speech: 

Prrmtt  me  tc  preface  my  remarks  on  free- 
dom and  the  welfare  state  by  admitting  that 
I  believe  in  both  More  than  that.  I  believe 
that  both  freedom  and  a  state  of  welfare 
can  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  American 
p?op:e  at  the  same  time. 

So.  I  am  sure,  does  our  special  guest — Sen- 
ator LiHMAW — l)ecause  his  whole  public 
career  has  been  aimed  at  the  achievement  of 
those  goals.  That  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  labor  movement  has  alwa\-6  regarded' 
h'.m  so  highly. 

Of  coune,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wel- 
fare stats,  neither  here  In  America  nor  any- 
where else  in  the  world  To  liberals,  the 
welfare  stale  is  an  Ideal  worth  working  for 
and  lighting  fcr.  To  the  reactionary  poli- 
ticians who  jxjunced  upon  the  phrase  for 
propsiifanda  purposes,  the  welfare  state  was 
merely  something  to  frighten  people  into  vot- 
ing against  their  own  interests. 

PortunAtely.  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  ^ex.  panicked  that 
easily.  When  an  acorn  pops  down  on  the 
head  of  Chicken-Little  T.\it  and  he  starts 
crying.  "The  sky  is  falling."  he  may  get  some 
of  the  Byrds  and  the  worrying  Wherrys  to 
run  with  him  to  tell  the  king,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  will  not  follow.  They 
have  mere  common  sense. 

A  free  government,  like  ours,  was  estab- 
'  Ilehed  In  the  first  place  not  to  rule  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  serve  them. 

The  Government  does  not  deprive  us  of  any 
liberties  by  such  services  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation, bank  deposit  Insurance,  crop  In- 
surance and  social  senirtty  The  orJy  com- 
pulsion in  any  of  these  programs  is  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  f  jr  the  insurance  provided, 
and  taxes  alwa;  s  have  been  and  always  will 
be  with  us. 

I  era  convinced  that  the  American  people 
are  wtlllng  to  pay  still  higher  taxes  for  more 
adequate  protection  against  economic  dis- 
asters and  for  new  programs,  such  S4  health 
tnstirance. 

When  the  welfare  state  slogan  fell  flat, 
tb?  reactionaries  bunted  around  for  a  new 
phrase  and  came  up  with  the  "hand-out 
State."  All  of  us  who  pay  taxes  for  the 
extremely  meager  economic  and  Eoclal  insur- 
ance which  Gur  Cc.vernment.  as  yet,  affords  us 
*-  r«allz<  quite  clearly  that  we  are  not  getting 
any  hand-cuu  but  are  paying  our  own  way. 
But.  speaking  of  hand-outs.  It  is  somewhat 
turprlslng  to  me  that  our  reactionary  friends 
never  do  refer  to  the  very  considerable  hand- 
outs which  our  Government  has  generousty 
awarded  to  big  biutneM  in  the  paut  and  the 
heav7  lubaldies  which  it  is  still  pouring  out. 
Wfus  It  .  hand-out  State"  when  the  Dov- 
er:.ment  spent  millions  Ut  help  the  railroads 
bui:d  transcontinental  transportation  net- 
works' 

Was  It  a  "hand-out  State"  wfi'fn  the  Oov- 
ern-ment  paid  heavy  subsidies  tu  American 
shipping    so    that    an    adequate    merchant 


marine  could  be  maintained  against  foreign 
competition? 

Is  It  a  "hand-out  State"  when  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  air  lines  through 
higher  air-mail  payments  than  are  economi- 
cally  justified? 

Is  it  a  "hand-out  State  '  when  the  Gov- 
ernment deliberately  takes  a  loss  on  second- 
class  mail  in  order  to  help  publications  cir- 
culate more  widely?  Do  you  ever  hoar  the 
newspapers  and  their  friends  In  Congress 
complain  about  Government  largesse  when 
big  business  Is  the  direct  beneficiary? 

The  .\merican  Federation  of  Labor  Is,  and 
has  consistently  been,  a  firm  defender  of  our 
free-enierprlse  system.  As  a  general  policy, 
we  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  prudent  for 
the  Government  to  Invade  the  field  of  private 
business,  wherever  private  enterprise  is  serV- 
Ing  the  public  well.  If  any  of  the  social- 
Justice  programs  undertaken  by  the  New  Deal 
or  the  Fair  I>eal  were  actually  damaging  to 
private  business,  we  would  be  among  the 
first  to  object.  But,  has  private  business 
really  suffered  under  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal'' 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  remember  back  as  far 
as  1S33  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  office. 
Our  financial  structure  on  the  brink  of  com- 
plete disaster;  agriculture  prostrate  and  the 
buying  power  of  our  people  at  the  lowest 
point  in  40  years;  small  business  failures  at 
an  all-time  high. 

We  didn  t  hear  any  arguments  about  stat- 
ism  or  socialism  from  the  great  leaders  of 
Industry  in  those  days  No;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  flocked  to  Washington  by  the 
thousands  with  all  sorts  of  proposals  by 
which  they  hoped  the  new  administration 
would  save  them  from  disaster  That  they 
were  saved  by  the  prompt  actions  of  that 
administration  is  a  matter  of  history. 

And  how  have  the  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry, who  were  the  architects  of  our  ruin 
back  in  the  twenties,  made  out  under  the 
Fair  Deal  which  they  now  so  viciously  con- 
demn through  their  spokesmen — the  Tafts, 
the  Marlins,  and  the  Hallecks— In  Congress? 
I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  any  long- 
winded  analysis  of  the  present  position  of  big 
business.  Let  me  simply  quote  from  a  re- 
port. Just  out.  by  the  United  States  News, 
which  is  edited  by  David  Lawrence.  This 
special  report  appeared  in  the  March  24  Issue 
of  that  publication.  Here  is  the  quotation : 
"American  corporations,  as  a  group,  are 
rolling  In  money.  In  four  postwar  years 
they  have  Invested  $60.000.C00.000  in  new 
plant  and  equipment:  they  have  increased 
other  assets  by  » 11. 000,000 .OCO;  they  have 
added  121.000.000.000  to  reserves  for  deprecia- 
tion, and  they  still  have  $40,000,000,000  In 
cash  and  Government  bonds  on  hand. 

"Never  before  was  the  financial  position  of 
the  United  States  business  so  strong." 

I  think  those  figures  tell  the  story.  Today, 
the  Insurance  companies,  who  so  bitterly 
fought  us  every  step  of  the  way  to  prevent 
workmen's  compensation  and  social  security 
are  making  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  Today,  the  utility  Interests 
which  tried  every  fair  and  foul  means  of 
blocking  the  rural  electrification  program 
are  .silently  splitting  up  huge  dividends  from 
Increased  sales  of  electric  power  and  electric 
appliances. 

In  the  same  way,  I  venture  to  predict,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  Is  so 
frantically  campaigning  against  health  in- 
surance, will  be  forced  to  admit,  after  It  is 
enacted,  that  it  was  the  best  break  the  doc- 
tors of  this  country  ever  got,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  patients. 

TMs  controversy  over  the  policies  of  the 
Ntw  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  Is  nothing  new. 
It  goes  back  to  our  very  beginning  as  a 
nation.  Simply  stated.  It  is:  Shall  our 
pfjllttcal  and  economic  policy  be  what  the 
people  want?     Or  shall  It  be  what  some  su- 


perior guiding  group  may  th  nk  is  t)est  for 
the  people? 

The  present-day  Bourbons  of  our  country 
talk  about  statl.sm.  socialism,  end  the  welfare 
state.  To  me.  labels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  union  label,  are  more  o-  less  without 
meaning.  I  am  for  the  greater  welfare  and 
security  of  all  the  people  of  .his  Nation.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  a  proper  func"  ion  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  strive  f  )r  a  better  life 
for  all  its  people,  including  t  loce  who  work 
for  wages.  Put  any  label  you  desire  on  this 
effort  for  a  better  day— 6tat;sm,  New  Deal, 
Eociallsm.  Fair  Deal,  or  welfare  state — I  am 
still  for  it. 

In  your  time  and  in  mine,  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people,  by  their  own  de- 
cision in  free  elections,  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  human  welfare  and 
security  and  will  discover  thai  their  freedoms 
have  been  broadened,  rather  than  curtailed. 
In  the  process. 


Reduction  in  Mail  Service  Opposed  by 
Congressman  McDonough 


EXTENSION  OF  RIIMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

C¥  CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATTVKS 

Monday,  April  24   1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mi.  speaker,  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  postal  service  to 
one  delivery  a  day  in  residential  areas 
and  proportionately  in  bu.  iness  districts 
will  be  strongly  resented  by  the  laeople  of 
my  district  and  the  Naticn  as  a  whole. 
The  delivery  of  mail  by  t  le  postman  is 
one  of  the  most  intimate  and  dependable 
contacts  the  public  has  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  few  most  appre- 
ciated and  valued  services  which  the 
heavy-burdened  taxpayer  receives  for 
the  high  income  tax  he  must  pay. 

Reduction  in  mail  delivery  will  not  only 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  public; 
it  will  also  create  more  unemployment, 
which  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.     : 

The  public  has  learned  to  appreciate 
the  efficient  and  dependable  postal  serv- 
ice of  more  than  one  deln  cry  each  day, 
pnd  they  should  not  be  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  reduction  in  this  essential  serv- 
ice while  they  are  willint:  lo  pay  for  it.    ^ 

Since  the  war  excise  tax  of  25  percent 
on  telegrams  has  not  been  repealed,  the 
public  has  come  to  depend  upon  the  fre- 
quent and  efficient  delivery  of  mail  to 
serve  their  needs  for  speedy  communi- 
cation. * 

The  unemployment  that  will  result 
from  this  plan  will  be  a  severe  shock  to 
the  morale  of  postal  employees  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  Many  World  War  II 
veterans  will  lose  their  jobs  adding:  to 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment ranks  throughout  the  Nation.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  and  oppose  this 
attempt  to  make  the  public  and  the 
postal  employees  the  victims  of  this  plan, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  spending: 
billions  of  the  taxpayers  hard-earned 
money  to  rehabilitate  and  maintain  for-' 
cign  governments  throughout  the  world 
where  economy  could  be  applied  without 
reducing  the  essential  and  necessary 
mail  delivery  at  home. 


The  reduction  of  mail  delivery,  espe- 
cially in  Los  Angeles,  will  be  a  great  in- 
convenience to  the  public  because  of  our 
increase  in  population,  and  the  unprece- 
dented growth  and  expansion  since  the 
war. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fine  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Los  Angeles  Post  Office,  and 
wo  w  ill  resist  and  oppose  any  plan  or  at- 
tempt to  reduce  its  efficiency,  curtail  its 
services  to  the  public,  or  reduce  the  mo- 
rale of  its  employees. 

I  have  written  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  Postmaster  General  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Apml  21,  1950. 
Hon.  Jesse  M   EKDNALDsoy. 
The  Postmaster  General. 
Post  Office  Department, 
Washtngton,  D.  C. 

Deai  Ml.  Donaldson:  In  reference  to  the 
proposed  order  to  reduce  mall  service  to  one 
a  day  In  residential  areas  and  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  of  parcel  post  and  mall  deliv- 
eries In  business  districts,  I  desire  to  regis- 
ter my  opfxisitlon  to  this  proposed  change 
believing  that  It  will  not  bring  about  econ- 
omy commensurate  with  the  reduction  in 
service  and  convenience  to  the  public,  and 
that   it   will   increase  unemployment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  public's  reaction  to 
your  new  order  will  be  strong  opposition,  es- 
pecially in  the  Los  Angeles  area  with  its  tre- 
mendous expansion  and  Increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mail-delivery  service  to 
the  public,  which  has  become  so  appreciated 
and  so  efllclent,  should  be  the  last  place  to 
economize  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  post- 
al deficit,  making  the  public  and  the  postal 
employees  the  victims.  I  am  confident  that 
other  means  can  be  found  in  the  Department 
to  bring  about  economy  rather  than  reduc- 
ing the  service  In  this  manner  to  the  public. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gordon  L.  McDonocch. 
Member  of  Congress,  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict. California. 


Tht  American  Way — How  May  We 
ImproTc  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  essay  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Philip  Bolin.  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Bohn  is  one  of  the  winners  of  the  armual 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio  American  Legion  and  the 
Auxiliary,  .-.pproximately  75.000  essays 
were  written  and  12  winners  were  chosen. 
Philip  Bolin  was  one  of  that  12. 

Tho  title.  "Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  was 
"The  American  Way— How  May  We  Im- 
prove it?"  The  work  of  this  young  man 
certainly  merits  the  time  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  carefully  analyze  his 
recommendations. 

I  am  indeed  very  thankful,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Auxiliary  sponsor  such  a  program  and  I 
am  grateful  that  so  many  young  people — 
th?  youth  of  today  and  the  manhood  and 
v\om.\nhQod   cf   tomorrow — will  devote 
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many  hours  ofHinie  and  jtudy  in  prepa- 
ration of  an  essay  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Philip 
Bolin,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  his  en- 
deavors and  his  achievement,  and  I  am 
happy  to  submit  his  essay  for  your 
consideration : 

Thi  American  Wat — Haw  Mat  We 

Impbo\-s  It? 
(By  Charles  PhUlp  Bolin) 

After  the  great  debate  had  ended  and  Jef- 
ferson had  completed  drafting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  signed  one  of  the  most 
Important  documents  of  all  times.  It  and 
the  Constitution,  which  was  drafted  12  years 
later,  cast  the  mold  for  the  American  way — 
the  way  of  democracy. 

The  foundation  of  deraocracy  is  this 
famous  phrase  of  Jefferson's.  "We  held 
these  trutlis  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  the}  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  u'lalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Tha:  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  l:istituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  just  j>owers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

The  American  way  can  be  improved  by 
studying  these  words  In  the  light  cf  today. 

I.  All  men  are  created  equal. 

To  improve  cur  American  way.  we  must 
believe  that  one  American  Is  basically  as 
good  as  another,  regardless  cf  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

We  should  support  the  civil-rights  pro- 
gram that  both  political  parties  are  backing. 

We  should  each  individually  fight  intoler- 
ance. When  remarks  are  made  intending  to 
cast  suspicion  on  our  fellow  Americans, 
purely  on  the  grounds  cf  race  or  color  or 
religion,  we  should  denounce  them  as  un- 
American. 

II.  Men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights. 

Communism,  nazism.  and  fascism  all 
preach  that  the  only  rights  the  Individual 
has  are  those  given  him  by  the  state. 

We.  too,  believe  that  If  a  man  has  rights, 
those  rights  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Our  forefathers  taught  that  they  come  from 
God. 

We  must  do  a  real  educational  Job  In  the 
schools,  in  the  churches,  in  our  political 
parties  and  through  the  press  and  radio,  as 
to  the  Importance  and  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. Since  we  believe  that  those  rights 
come  from  God.  we  should  strive  to  Increase 
religious  Interest  in  America. 

Long  ago  William  Penn  said.  "Those  pieople 
who  are  not  governed  by  God  will  be  ruled 
by  tyrants."  The  founding  fathers  believed 
this  so  strongly  they  risked  their  lives  to  de- 
fend It.  If  we  preach  that  same  thought  to 
all  America  we  can  overcome  that  active 
minority  which  is  trying  to  sell  communism 
and  destroy  the  individual. 

ni  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

To  improve  the  American  way  of  life  we 
should  take  additional  steps  to  protect  those 
rights,  such  as:  * 

1.  Better  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and 
comb'ned  drives  by  educational  and  reli- 
gious institutions  to  improve  morals. 

2.  Active  interest  in  the  civil-rights  pro- 
gram that  our  Government  has  started. 

3.  Greater  interest  by  individuals  In  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate,  so  that  the  whole 
Job  IS  not  left  up  to  public  agencies. 

4.  A  program  providing  greater  financial 
Incentive  to  teachers  who.  after  all,  must 
carry  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing children  about  life,  the  importance  of 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  true  happiness,  as 
against  mere  pleasure.  ■,-,'-  -. 

rv.  Governments  are  Instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 


We  believe  that  government  Is  for  the 
people.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  child  Is 
born  for  the  state.  The  Individual  is  the 
important  thing. 

The  American  way  of  life  will  continue 
and  expand  only  if  our  fellow  Americans  be- 
lieve It  as  strongly  as  did  Jefferson.  Washing- 
ton. Franklin,  and  Adams.  If  Holl3rwood 
and  the  combined  radio  and  television  net- 
works could  plan  a  program  assuring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  motion  pictures  and  broad- 
casts a  year  featuring  plays  built  around  this 
fundamental  idea,  much  could  be  done  to  stir 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

To  sum  up.  the  way  to  Improve  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  is  tr  t.-\ke  seriously  the  slo- 
gan. "Freedom  Is  everybody's  business." 


A  Ccatory  of  Profress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHtrsTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include,  in  part,  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Clinton  Daily  Item  entitled  "A 
Century  of  Progress."  written  by  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Orra  L.  Stone: 

As  we  turned  the  calendar  fc*  March  the 
picture  was  not  pleasant  with  strikes  across 
the  country  strangling  production  in  basic 
Industries,  shackling  communication  and 
transportation,  with  the  headlines  screaming 
the  news  of  trouble  at  the  coal  mines,  with 
workers  on  welfare,  freight  cars  standing 
Idle  and  householders  suffering  from  empty 
bins:  with  our  gigantic  steel  mills  notify- 
ing their  customers  "no  coal,  no  steel"  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1950:  with  10.500  dealers 
of  one  auto  concern  alone,  employing  more 
than  200.000  persons.  Idled  by  a  strike,  vrtth 
more  pay.  less  working  hours,  seniority,  prri- 
ority,  slow-dowr\s  and  p>enslons  demanded; 
with  millions  of  man-hours  lost  and  billions 
of  dollars  wasting  down  the  drain  of  chain- 
action  walk-outs,  coupled  with  delusion, 
confusion,  personal  and  group  hatreds,  mis- 
understanding, jxjlitlcal  Influence,  bargain- 
ing and  bickering,  injunctions  and  law  ac- 
tions, union  factual  fights,  referendums  and 
negotiations,  all  seemingly  the  price  of 
peacetime  production. 

And  yet,  at  heart,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  parties  to  this  apparently  unendln??  con- 
flict are  all  good  Americans — at  least,  almoct 
all. 

Sometimes  It  makes  many  Clintonians 
wonder  If  this  Is  America  after  all.  and  to 
Inquire  If  It  Is  the  fruit  of  two  ghastly  world 
wars  In  a  single  generation,  or  whether  It 
Is  the  concept  our  founding  fathers  who  left 
us  a  heritage  of  freedom  to  be  preserved  and 
defended.  We  stop  and  ask  are  we  doing 
Justice  to  this  land  of  opportunity? 

The  freedom  of  enterprise  which  guided 

Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow  to  sow  the  seeds 

of  progress  In  our  midst  never  visloned  that 

his  sucessors  would  be  virtually  handcuffed' 

and  victims  of  misapplied  rights. 

^      All  of  us  admit  that  strikes  are  legal,  but 

most  of  us  question  whether  they  are  loyal  to 

America  when  they  throw  this  community 

and  all  others  and  the  Nation's  total  econ- 

^  omy  out  of  gear.     To  many  It  seems  they 

'  constitute  the  virus  that  Is  slowly  poisoning 

\the  minds  of  men  and  women  whose  toll 

and  skill  are  critically  needed  most  In  th* 

struggle  for  world  survival. 

V    Neither  this  community  nor  the   Nation 

at  large  can  withstand  the  repeated  impact 
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and  ihcxA  of  ronntant^y  re^-nrrtns?  strikrs 
vbich  constirut*  posltKe  proof  nf  a  crum- 
bUn«  strtnftii  tor  tmpiajtr.  employee,  and 
America  itself  Could  It  be  Uut  MowroWs 
ajm  coJiimn  ts  settin*  the  United  States 
up  for  tliat  •'Sunday  ptinch"? 

More  and  mere  ve  are  awakening  To  the 
dansrers  of  reiimentat*  n  cf  any  kind  and 
d«tecttn«  the  evils  of  pittiag  one  clas3  aciinst 
another  and  many  beUcve  it  is  high  time  that 
we  Americans  "stop.  lock,  and  listen"  be- 
fore our  economy  runs  off  the  track  and  ts 
wrecked  cooipletely. 

Today  employer  and  employee  appear  to  be 
deadlocked  in  tixouiands  of  Industries  ar.il 
stand  Impotent  due  to  Urn  pec'al;ar  phra£e- 
clogT  m  our  laws  goTemlng  iabcr  relations 
end  to  technicalities,  details,  and  misinter- 
pretations of  MMMilBg. 

Surely  no  propwa  can  be  attained  without 
conftdence  betweeti  employee  and  employer 
and  no  pay  checks,  dtvtdends  new  products, 
or  consumption  of  raw  materials  can  flow 
sKeadUy  onleaa  the  convulsion  of  strikes  is 
eliminated  and  employee  and  employer  sit 
down  to  develop  a  set  of  "ground  rules"  for 
Coop>eratlTely   working   together. 

The  latest  and  biggest  riddle  seems  to  be 
the  writing  by  Congress  cf  th  new  ticket 
foraodal  security,  and  until  that  eventuates 
no  American  employer  knows  what  he  faces 
and  neither  do  the  unions.  This  much  ap- 
pears to  be  certain,  all  of  us  must  keep  work- 
ing while  a  better  and  &rmer  bridge  of  under- 
standing Is  being  built. 

It  IS  apparent  to  the  man  on  the  street 
that  "ome  eril  lr2uer.ce  l.s  Jeopardizing  the 
sacred  rights  and  prr.  ileges  to  earn  an  honest 
dollar  by  an  hcne^t  days  work.  It  probably 
la  of  foreign  '>ngm  at  its  root  because  it  caii- 
not  be  purebred  American  policy. 

Great  industries  are  imperiled,  great  cities 
are  idle.  purchasUig  power  is  fr-^aen  from 
coast  to  coast,  with  wives  and  children,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker  all  feeling  the  pinch  when  the  bead 
of  the  household  Is  not  working. 

Let  s  all  stay  on  the  Job  while  employees 
and  employent  figure  out  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  complicated  problems  of  pen- 
sions and  the  like.  Any  other  course  spells 
disaster  for  all  of  us  because  losses  now 
occurring  will  never  be  regairxed.  Let  s  not 
let  cur  Nation  down 

We  are  advised  that  we  are  In  a  period 
cf  prosperity,  but  It  seems  strange  that  if 
at  such  a  time  the  Government  cannot  live 
within  Its  income,  what  will  it  do  if  we 
•tiifer  a  serious  recession  In  business? 

With  a  public  debt  of  more  than  a  quarter 
cf  a  trillion  dollars  which  Is  dally  being 
added  to  we  are  Informed  that  the  Interest 
alone  on  It  Is  5-,  billions  of  dollars  annually, 
a  total  more  than  all  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
emnient  m  1933 

To  justify  spending  more  than  our  In- 
come, some  pe<>p'e  allude  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment U  doing  for  the  little  fellow,  but 
It  is  well  to  look  at  what  the  Oovemmmt 
Is  dotni;  to  the  little  fellow  and  to  note  that 
tt  is  making  the  imall  man  smaller.  If  the 
little  feilcw  uses  a  telephone  he  pays  a 
taa.  If  he  travels  by  rail  or  bus  his  ticket 
includes  a  tax:  if  he  buys  gasoline  for  his 
car  be  pays  a  tax.  If  he  foes  to  a  baseball 
game  he  pays  a  tax.  and  if  hla  children  go 
to  the   moTie*   they   pay  a   tax 

If  the  pmin'an:  now  proposed  ts  adopted 
the  average  w-irklnRman  will  have  to  work  67 
djiys  each  year  to  earn  the  motley  to  pny  his 
taxes  to  the  Federal  G<jvernment  alone  arnl 
that  ts  what  the  Governmcrni  is  doing  to  the 
little  fellow 

If  the  spenders  reallv  wai.e  to  help  tha 
little  fellow,  they  should  alkjw  him  to  keep 
more  of  the  money  he  earns  !<«  his  lab»r 
•o  that  he  can  spend  ft  aa  he  pleaMs  Instead 
of  having  it  taken  from  hln:  and  sent  to 
WaatUngtoa  to  allow  btveaucraU  to  spend  tt 
as  (key  think  beat. 

Intoxicated    wltb    power    »!U    never 
itarUy  aurre.'ulcr  the  power  to  stjend  the 


money  of  other  people  and  the  Government 
will  not  repeal  a  single  war  tax  new  being 
collected  until  forced  to  do  ao  by  public 
sentiment. 

The  Nation's  plain  trouble  Is  debt  and 
taxes  and  we  cannot  ctire  It  by  more  debt 
and  more  taxes.  The  only  way  out  Is  to  cut 
current  exjjenditures 

The  so-called  go<.d  old  days  were  not  so 
rough,  at  that.  The  first  year  Federal  In- 
come taxes  were  slapped  on  the  American 
public.  In  1913,  Uncle  Sam  snatched  only 
871.380.000  from  our  pockets  and  that  sum 
Is  net  enough  to  cover  what  the  Federal 
Government  blew  in  last  year  to  support 
potato  prices. 

It  la  a  vastly  different  picture  that  presents 
Itself  to  this  year's  graduates  of  Clinton 
High  School,  and  from  other  educational 
institutions  as  they  enter  upon  their  life 
work  as  go-getters,  than  that  which  faced  the 
young  people  of  this  town,  in  1900,  when  the 
semicentennial  was  observed. 

That  year,  the  Nation  had  a  debt  of  $1,2C3,- 
416.913  or  a  per  capita  debt  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  $16.60  which  was  a  pret- 
tier picture  than  that  presented  30  years  be- 
fore. In  1870.  when  the  national  debt  totaled 
t2  43«. 453.209  or  $61  76  per  capita. 

The  generation  that  came  upon  the  scene 
between  1900  and  1930  saw  its  per  capita 
share  of  the  Nation's  debt  rise  from  $16.60 
three  decades  previously  to  $315  45  but  that 
was  merely  a  bagatelle  compared  to  the 
1949  per  capita  debt  t>orne  by  each  of  us 
which  reached  the  astronomical  height  of 
$1,695  46  last  year. 

In  1900.  Congress  appropriated  $698,912,- 
9«2  83  to  run  the  United  States  Government, 
but  in  1949  Federal  appropriation*  totaled 
$48.272,280.457  59. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  step  out 
of  our  schools,  this  centennial  year,  face  a 
situation  entirely  different  from  that  which 
was  met  by  their  parents  and  w  :h  the  bleak 
fact  t)efore  them  that  the  UnUid  States  will 
have  no  Marshall  plan  backed  by  a  generous 
nation  on  either  continent  to  L.elp  them. 

They  see  many  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  and  Great  BrlUin.  which  have  em- 
braced socialism,  unable  to  stand  on  their 
own  financial  feet  with  the  very  existenca 
of  these  nations  entirely  dependent  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  hope  seems  to  be  that  these 
young  people  will  plainly  discern  that  it 
will  be  prudent  for  this  country  to  hold  fast 
to  It*  democratic  system  of  government  and 
to  put  our  financial  house  in  order  and  aid 
In  warding  off  the  concentration,  in  Wash- 
ington, of  the  powers  of  local  governments, 
including  police  powers  and  to  halt  the  im- 
position of  creeping  but  ever-advancing 
socialistic  program*. 

They  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  the  peo- 
ple who  came  here  from  foreign  land*  in  the 
beginning  did  not  arrive  to  establisii  a  gov- 
ernment, but  ratl^r  to  escape  the  tyrannies 
of  government.  They  did  not  seek  security 
but  rather  an  opp<3rtunity  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  tielug  let  alone. 

They  cannot  fall  to  sense  that  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  that  Inspired  the  early  settlers 
of  Clinton  to  exercue  their  Initiative  and 
develop  the  town,  while  preserving  theur 
indep*?ndeace.  Is  being  halted  by  too  many 
persons  who  seek  to  lean  on  the  Government 
ar.i  too  many  who  are  thinking  more  of 
security  than  they  are  of  opportunity. 

It  ts  perfectly  obvious  to  the  generation 
now  coming  on  the  scene  that  to  pay  for 
the  costly  pro«rrama  th.*»t  have  been  adopted, 
with  others  planned  we  ."Jhall  have  to  borrow 
more  money,  and  tt  la  w^ll  for  them  to  sense 
that  If  we  stumble  nn  Marshall  plan  aid  or 
lend-lease  will  aid  us.  but  rather  we  will  *U 
be  on  OUT  own. 

The  new  generation  cannot  bat  appreciate 
that  we  would  not  have  sn  ever-expanding 
Ooveramettt  »f  the  Axnerlcna  people  were 
conscious  of  the  taxes  they  are  now  paying 


and  surely  they  will  recognize  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  required  employers  to 
withhold  Income  taxes  from  employees,  the 
plan  put  the  worker  to  sleep. 

Ask  any  Clinton  wage  earner  the  amount 
of  money  he  earns  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
sum  of  money  he  receives  In  his  envelope 
or  pay  check  and  not  the  amount  his  em- 
ployer actually  pays  for  his  services  before 
Federal  withholding  taxes  are  deducted. 

Excise  taxes  are  so  well  hidden  that  their 
burden  is  not  appreciated  by  the  taxpayers 
and  the  coming  generation  can  easily  dlscerik 
that  the  beiH-lcept  secret  in  the  United  States 
today  is  the  program  of  excise  taxes  that  hit 
every  family  from  coast  to  coast  every  day 
In  the  year. 

Such  taxes.  Included  in  the  price  of  every- 
thing you  buy.  exceeded  $700  per  family  In 
1948.  The  fact  remains  that  only  half  of 
the  Federal  Government's  revenues  and  less 
than  10  percent  of  State  and  local  tax  re- 
ceipts flow  from  direct  taxes  on  personal 
Incomes. 

The  rest  comes  from  taxes  on  business  en- 
terprises which.  In  ttirn,  are  passed  along  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
As  a  result,  for  all  with  annual  incomes  of 
$5,000  or  less,  which  includes  better  than  9 
out  of  every  10  persons,  the  hidden  burden 
la  heavier  than  the  Federal  income  tax. 

Ta.tes  accumulate  all  alon^  the  way  from 
the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  products  on 
the  store  shelves  and  at  that  point  many 
States  and  cities  add  a  retail  sales  tax. 

If  you  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes  you  pay  ll'^ 
cents  In  taxes.  If  you  purchase  an  auto  you 
pay  between  $300  and  $500  In  ta.xes  on  a 
$2,000  car  which  la  the  big  rea.son.  according 
to  the  manufacturer,  why  the  $1,000  auto  la 
out  of  the  question  today. 

The  coming  generation  scarcely  realizes 
that  total  tax  collections  in  the  United  States 
today  are  now  two  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars higher  than  In  1945  when  this  country 
was  engaged  in  a  global  war  and  that  four- 
fl-'ths  of  the  present  tax  collections  go  to- 
ward Federal  spending. 


The  Boom  Goes  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  Norrw  caholoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr  DEANE.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  with 
a  preat  deal  of  interest  that  I  read  the 
excellent  editorial  in  the  April  24,  1950 
Issue  of  Life  Magazine.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  this  well-written 
editorial  entitled  "The  Boom  Goes  On," 
as  a  part  of  my  remarts.  since  it  reflects. 
In  my  opinion,  the  general  feelinss^  that 
this  threat  country  of  ours  continues  to 
move  forward: 

Thx  Boom  Go«a  oit— Lmwc  Brnm  Thaw 
E\!ii  THE  UNrriD  Statis  Must  Now  Lxahw 
How  To  Livk 

Two  years  ago.  four  years  ago.  the  United 
States  was  hip-deep  in  a  postwar  boom — and 
the  news  today  Is  that  it  is  stiU  smack  In  the 
middle  of  the  same  bo  im  The  darned  thing 
foes  on  snd  on  and  on.  Mr  Sewell  Avery  cf 
Monti;>iniery  Ward  has  been  predicting  the 
worst  for  years,  but  It  ts  the  hopeiul  Oen. 
Robert  Wood  of  Sears.  Roebuck  who  has 
made  the  money  Even  that  Incredltable  Mr. 
Paint  Ueurt  of  tiie  long  boom  period,  the 
stock  market,  has  at  last  decided  that  valor 
may  be  the  better  part  of  discretion.  With 
high  boom  dividends  going  ou  and  on  and 


on.  mariet  valuations  of  st'cks  have  finally 
returned  to  the  originally  hopeful  ground  of 
1946.  even  pushing  through  in  certain  key 
"Industrials"  to  the  highest  averages  since 
1930. 

Even  with  Its  new  high,  the  stock  market 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can  pose 
as  an  accurate  register  of  the  actual  physical 
goods-and-services  boom,  which  has  been 
particularly  terrific  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1950.  As  the  President's  economic  advisers 
have  recently  pointed  out.  the  country  has 
been  on  the  upsurge  in  practically  every- 
thing. Personal  Incomes,  swelled  ty  the 
veterans'  insurance  refunds,  have  been  at  a 
new  peak.  People  have  been  buying  furni- 
ture, refrigerators,  television  sets  at  a  pace 
never  set  before.  The  home  building  rate 
this  year  has  hit  an  all-time  high;  a  grand 
total  of  a  million  or  more  homes  are  sched- 
uled for  1950.  The  steel  production  rate 
hums  along  at  97  percent  of  capacity.  In 
Detroit  they  are  busier  than  ever;  nearly 
2  000.000  motor  vehicles  rolled  off  the  pro- 
duction lines  during  the  year's  first  quarter, 
and  this  despite  the  crippling  Chrysler  strike. 
The  boom  has  developed  such  a  solid  impact 
on  ell  fronts  that  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
Beard  and  Secretary  cf  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer  sec  it  rolling  at  least  until  1951. 

The  conventional  editorial  response  to  all 
this  would  be  to  let  the  story  carry  itself— 
or  at  most  to  observe,  truly  and  tritely,  that 
all  booms  end  sometime.  You  dent  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  you  don't  usu- 
ally ask  "so  what?"  of  prosperity.  Never- 
theless, we  can  think  of  at  least  three  points 
that  ought  to  be  raised,  and  we  herewith 
raise  them. 

Most  paradoxical  of  the  points  is  that  the 
boom,  big  as  it  has  Ijeen.  Jtist  hasn't  been  big 
enough.  It  has  been  big  in  production,  big 
in  consumption,  and  big  In  earnings  in 
relation  to  market  valuations  of  stock.  But 
with  population  rising,  with  4,000  000  cur- 
rently unemployed,  with  1.700.000  Job-seek- 
ing college  and  high-school  graduates  com- 
ing on  the  labor  market  this  year,  and  with 
business  eflflclency  increasing  (meaning  that 
fewer  workers  are  needed  to  do  a  given  Job  i . 
new  enterprises  Just  aren't  being  bom  fast 
enough  to  soak  up  the  available  manpower. 
An  approach  to  the  S300.C00  000  000  economy 
is  a  must  if  the  boom  is  to  go  on.  But  the 
$300.C00.000.000  economy  won't  come  into  be- 
ing unless  Washington  makes  1.  mere  re- 
wartling  for  a  man  to  risk  his  capital.  As  we 
have  said  before,  one  way  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  new  enterprises 
would  be  to  end  the  present  short-sighted 
practice  of  taxing  dividends  twice. 

Our  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  internal  American  boom  to  the 
opinicn  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  People  of 
other  nations  have  doubted  that  the  United 
States  has  the  mtellectual  and  moral  power 
to  sustain  its  ptu-t  Internationally.  They 
have  also  been  looking  for  a  big  physical  bust 
in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time  now. 
But  the  t^oom.  which  Is  one  of  solidly  built 
OldsmobUes  and  Budd  trains  and  Ailis- 
Chalmers  tractors  and  Frigidaires  and  Zenith 
television  sets  and  Westinghouse  generators, 
multipliev.  endlessly  for  five  solid  years, 
should  be  suiBc:ently  tangible  to  convince 
anytxxiy  from  Batavia  to  Zeebrugge  that  the 
United  States  has  the  sheer  physical  vitality 
to  stay  the  course  in  the  push  to  a  better 
world  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  dividends  earned  en  United  States 
home  production  must  p'osh  for  investment 
outEide  the  cotintry — which  means  that  Mr. 
Truman's  point -4  program  is  physically  there 
for  any  nation  to  take  advantage  cf  the 
moment  it  makes  conditions  attractive  to 
United  Slates  investors.  Even  If  the  United 
States  lacks  something  in  fore'.gn-pcl:cy 
brains,  the  United  States  bcom  is  for  export 
to  any  country  that  care^  to  use  brains  on 
Its  own. 


The  third  point  which  Interests  us  centers 
on  the  relation  of  meana  to  ends.  Americans 
in  recent  years  have  had  fewer  worries  than 
other  people  about  making  a  living.  But  do 
they  know  how  to  live?  Or  what  to  live  for? 
These  are  still  big  questions,  and  they  obvi- 
ously haven't  been  answered.  In  many  ways 
the  United  States  people  are  a  morally  rest- 
less and  unsatisfied  lot. 

They  ar3.  however,  learning  something,  and 
their  behavior  during  fne  boom  shows  it. 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  different  cir- 
cumstances cf  today,  the  negative  fact  that 
the  postwar  boom  has  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  suicidal  stock  market  splash  of  1929  is 
some  indication  that  Americans  are  a  wiser 
and  steadier  people  now  than  they  were 
then.  Other  things  about  the  boom  at- 
mosphere are  heartening.  No  one  has  col- 
lated the  statistics  relating  to  such  diverse 
things  as  the  increase  in  churchgoing,  the 
sale  of  china-painting  sets  at  the  15-cent 
stores,  the  growth  of  art  museums  and  local 
symphony  orchestras,  the  numlier  of  people 
reading  the  great  books,  the  popularity  of 
garden  clubs,  the  upgrading  of  the  type  of 
lecturer  heard  at  Rotary  luncheons,  and  so 
on.  But  if  someone  were  to  do  this  neces- 
sary statistical  investigation,  it  Just  might 
prove  tiiat  the  United  States  citizen  is  learn- 
ing what  prosperity  is  for.  He  is  at  least 
beginning  to  learn  that  prosperity,  once  the 
prim.ary  needs  of  life  are  cared  for.  is  only 
good  as  underpinning  for  the  good  life. 

In  1929  the  United  States  valued  prosperity 
as  an  end  and  it  disappeared.  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  really  coming  to  value  prosperity 
as  a  means  to  the  larger  good''  We  hope  so, 
and  we  propose  a  toast :  "Here's  to  pros- 
perity— and  here's  to  keeping  It  in  its  plac*.** 


Cstrocratic-DoiBnateil  Coaftess  Wins 
Do-Notlims  Prize 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       " 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKSTATTVM 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1948  election  campaign  President 
Truman  proceeded  to  lambaste  the 
Eightieth  Congress  not  only  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  from  center  to  circumference. 

I  felt,  as  many  others  did,  that  in  his 
desperation  for  reelection  he  was  making 
statements  which  in  his  more  sober  mo- 
ments he  would  not  have  made.  I  felt 
that  the  heat  of  battle  had  perhaps 
raised  his  blood  pressure  and  somewhat 
as  a  drowning  man  clutchmg  for  straws, 
that  he  in  desperation  was  attempting  to 
clutch  and  tear  down  the  straw  man 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  tr3ring 
to  build  up.  However,  now  as  time  has 
gone  by  and  the  heat  of  bcttle  somewhat 
subsided  and  stiil  Mr.  Truman  and  some 
of  his  administration  zealots  contmue  to 
try  and  lambaste  the  Eightieth  Congress 
rather  than  let  it  rest  in  peace,  I  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Louis  Bromfield 
regarding  the  present  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress: 

President  Truman  and  Democratic  Chair- 
man Boyle,  both  graduates  cf  the  Kansas 
City  Pendergast  machine,  have  been  locking 
worried  lately  and  tt.ey  have  re;:.scn  to  be  as 
time  and  the  record  catches  up  with  tbem. 


Mr.  Truman  referred  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress as  a  "do-nothing"  Congress  and  the 
worst  in  otir  history.  He  demanded  a  Con- 
gress dominated  by  his  own  party  and  he 
got  it.  In  comparison  with  the  Democratic 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Congress  was  a  ball  of  fire.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's own  Congress  has  not  passed  a  single 
measure  in  his  welfare  state  program  and 
indeed  nothing  at  all  but  the  routine  usual 
appropriations  bills  and  one  or  two  bUls  to 
take  the  taxes  off  oleo  or  admit  some  In- 
dividual being  held  up  by  the  immigration 
department. 

One  fact  is  certain — that  Mr.  Truman's  ex- 
isting Democratic  Congress  holds  the  world 
record  for  emptiness  and  unkcpt  promises. 
The  curious  fact  is  th.'»t  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
Pender<?ast-domlnatea  national  conunlttea 
have  shown  little  '.ncUnation  to  get  any  of  his 
emergency  bills  through  Iwth  Houses. 

Each  time  one  comes  up,  the  administra- 
tion support  of  It  seems  to  fade  away  and 
rumors  follow  that  Mr.  Truman  and  hia 
friends  do  not  really  want  the  bill  passed. 
They  want  to  keep  the  Issue  open  for  the  1953 
elections.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  tactic  can 
go  on  forever,  or  until  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  thrown  out  lodr.  stock,  and  barrel. 

At  the  CIO  convention  In  New  Orleans, 
organized  labor  rose  in  wrath  and  demanded 
of  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Boyle  tliat  some  of 
the  promises  which  were  used  as  Democratic 
campaign  material  In  1948  t>e  brought  before 
ConTress  and  an  effort  made  to  get  them 
passed  It  may  Just  be  dawning  cm  cx'ganized 
labor  that  Mr.  Truman  and  hla  friends  have 
been  treaung  thedi  as  they  might  a  local 
union  In  Kansas  City,  stringing  them  along 
on  promises  put  off  year  after  year,  getting 
their  votes  and  giving  nothing  In  return. 

The  ugly  incident  of  the  murder  of  the  two 
Kar^as  City  bosses.  Binaggio  and  Gargotta, 
who  had  virtually  whipped  the  Pendergast 
machine  In  Kansas  City,  came  at  a  most  in- 
opportune moment  when  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  machine  were  doing  their 
best  to  suppress  or  draw  the  teeth  of  tha 
proposed  congressional  committer  investi- 
gation of  the  Nation-wide  corruption  of  th« 
gangster  and  slot-machine  mob. 

The  mov^to  investigate  came  from  one  of 
the  finest  members  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
Senator  KcAtTvia.  of  Tennessee:  but  Mr. 
Truman's  and  B*r.  Boyle's  cohorts  have  done 
everything  to  stop  it  or  render  it  innocuotjs. 
Why?  Some  honest  Democrats  in  Washing- 
ton will  tell  you  under  cover  that  they  are 
afraid  of  what  will  be  revealed  and  the  effect 
on  the  Democratic  Party  fortunes. 

The  Bina?glo  murder  in  Kansas  City  brings 
up  a  long-standing  unsavory  smell  which  the 
administration  cannot  shake  off.  It  shovild 
never  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Mr.  Truman  was  to  grant  wholesale  par- 
dons to  Pendergast  stooges  convicted  by  good 
American  Junes  for  criminal  frauds  having 
to  do  with  voting. 

A  little  later  when  a  second  investigation, 
deeply  incriminating,  came  up  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Truman's  Pendergast  backing,  tlie 
evidence,  apparently  unguarded,  was  stolen 
and  destroyed  and  nothing  caine  of  it.  The 
FBI  was  called  off  and  the  ca.se»  was  mysteri- 
ously hushed  up  But  the  votes  that  were 
stolen  were  used  to  defeat  Mr.  Truman's  own 
enemy.    Congressman   Roger   Slaughter. 

The  situation  smells  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  either  by  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  City  or  by  the  p3op>le  of  the  whole 
Nation.  There  is  a  curious  parallel  between 
Mr.  Truman  s  loyalty  to  Tom  Pendergast  and 
Mr  Harding's  loyalty  to  Harry  Daugherty. 
Of  the  two.  Daugherty  was  imdoubtedly  the 
less  offensive. 

In  any  case  the  whole  record,  as  time 
catches  up.  should  prove  again  that  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  wcrld  cannot  afford 
to  find  itself  ran  by  third-  aiid  fourth-rats 
men. 
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TeuBwork  ia  So3  Coa«erT4twa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

CT  :  ^  \ 

IN  THE  HOC^I  OP  R£FKfcsC»"TATIVES 

Moriday.  April  24.  19SC 

Mr  JEKa^J.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
profrre&5  be;ne  made  m  lymg  down  the 
fotl  and  holding  back  the  water  in  all  14 
counties  cf  my  di5tnct. 

A  very  iniereiting  and  informative  re- 
port was  5cnt  me  by  mj"  friend.  Mr.  Ttd 
Turner.  chaimMiB.  Adams  County  Soil 
Conservauon  District,  which  states  they 
•re  now  workin*:  out  their  program  by 
small  watersheds — each  farmer  work- 
ing with  his  neighbor*  takmg  in  >  or 
10  farms  at  a  clip,  buildms  terraces. 
gra.vs«d  waterways,  contouring,  and  other 
needed  ioi-conservauon  pracuces.  It 
makes  me  feel  good  to  know  the  farmers 
of  my  district  are  proud  of  their  work. 
What  they  are  doing  for  their  land  will 
not  only  give  them  a  better  living  and 
make  their  farms  more  productive  as 
time  goes  on.  bur  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  will  make  axid  keep  America  &troog. 

Tumrr  s  report  tells  how  the  State  of 
Iowa  is  contnbuting  12  500  to  af;si«  their 
distnct  In  getting  more  soil  conservation 
en  the  land.  Also,  it  points  out  how  the 
Soil  Conse-vation  Service  is  assisting 
Uiem  with  guidance  in  planning  farms 
and  applying  &oil>coo&ervatioc  practices. 
Turner  points  out  how  the  Extension 
Service  and  other  farm  agencies  work 
smoothly  with  th«m  in  getting  the  job 
done. 

Turner  Includes  interview:  he  has  had 
with  two  farmers  In  his  district  that  hit 
the  nail  on  thi-  head.  Not  only  are  these 
Jarmeri  *aii&fied  they  are  doin^  the 
right  thing  m  conservmg  their  soil,  but 
tho'  know  why  and  they  know  it  is  money 
In  their  pocket«.  Mo  one  needs  to  worry 
about  the*e  fellows;  they  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  It.  So  that  others 
can  learn  of  the  success  in  Adams 
County,  the  following  u  their  repori,  of 
progress: 

CoBWWC     low*.    Aprxl    7,    1950. 
Hod  Bsx  T  Jnnur, 

Wanhington.  D    C 
Dkai  %Ul  Jt-mmrm     CrxlcsecS  U  ft  ropy  *^  ^he 
l^'J   ar.r.ua!    rep  rt    .'  .r   tiie    Adams   County 
Bull  Con««rv»tion  Dttinct.     I  thmk  you  will 
firul  It  lnt«rc«ting. 

We  will  wclconv*  any  •u^Mtloiu  you  may 
have  that  will  bcip  mm  get  twtter  land  u^e 
In  our  dutrtc-t. 

We   aleo  wUh  to  tnank  you  for  any  hep 
which  T'Ai  have  given  u»  in  the  paet  and  ahk 
your  contknu«d  cooperatica  In  the  future. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Txo  Ttnrvn, 
ChMtrman,  Adsms  Mtsil  Cont^rvation 
DulTurt. 

Aeaau  Son.  Cowsu^AnoM  E>tsT«v^  (Iow«)  — 
AtmVKL  Rcrorr  rem  IMw 

Ifineleen  hundred  and  furiy-iUiie  waa 
acolUer  good  year  for  tuU  cotiMrrvatton  la 
the  Adama  i»oll  Cohaervaiion  Dlatnct.  AN 
though  cur  grovth  In  tniereat  and  practice 
of  aoU  coruwrvatlon  baA  iu;t  b«rii  phe- 
nomena!, itlll  It  h*»  bet-n  slrady  ajid  is  Ui- 
crcaaUig.     A  rv'vlew  of   the  ittitullca  at  the 


end  of  this  report  will  give  you  a  fairly  g^x)d 
ptctun  as  to  Jxist  how  much  progress  haa 
fcecn  made.  Worthy  of  special  mention  la 
the  fact  that  the  Soil  Ccnsen-atlon  atrrlce 
personnel  m  our  district  completed  more 
field  lay-out  work  In  April  than  In  any  previ- 
CU5  month  In  the  history  of  our  district. 

We  were  also  able  to  establish  our  first 
w-itcrshed-control  demonstration  this  year. 
CooaerTatton  {.lana  were  completed  with  nine 
farmers  living  in  the  Lincoln  Center  water- 
abed  of  Sin  Creek.  All  of  the  1949  crops  were 
planted  on  the  contour  and  six  of  the  nine 
farms  completed  terraces  during  the  first 
year  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  developments  on  this  watershed. 

Spray  Lee,  cne  of  our  a&sistant  commis- 
sioners and  at  that  time  also  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  at- 
tended the  district  commissioner's  short 
C'jurse  which  was  held  in  January  at  Ames. 
Spray  came  back  thoroughly  pepped  up.  He 
made  a  full  report  of  his  schooling  at  a 
special  meeting  arranged  for  our  commis- 
sioners, assistant  commissioners,  and  their 
wives.  In  February  we  held  a  district  com- 
missioner's election  In  coop)eration  with  the 
Extension  t?erv.ce  at  a  county-wide  meet- 
Ine  on  fertilisers.  I  spoke  a  little  about  our 
district  activities  and  Ralph  Krenzin,  ex- 
tension specialist  from  the  college,  talked 
en  fertilizers.  Lester  Watt,  of  Nodaway,  was 
elected  district  commissioner  for  a  ^year 
te.-tn.  He  succeeds  Paul  Flowers  who  tiid  so 
ably  served  the  district  since  it's  organlzsiiou 
In  1949.  Ptiul  did  not  chooee  to  run  again 
tbia  year. 

The  district  continues  to  enjoy  good  work- 
ing relatloushipe  with  local  groups  and  or- 
ganizationa  Alao.  the  other  county.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  farm 
programs. 

Educational  work  with  schoola  in  the  dis- 
trict included  taik£  on  conservation  and  a 
tour  of  farnas  lur  the  Cornu'ig  eighth-grade 
pupils.  Alao.  work  with  the  vocational  agri- 
culture classes  a^id  Cub  Scout  packs.  A 
plow  terrace  building  demonatration  was  held 
lor  the  GI  farm  training  classes  this  spring. 
The  Corning  Free  Press  haa  been  ver>-  gen- 
eroua  in  their  publicity  on  conservation  proj- 
ects. Conservation  lost  a  very  able  and 
stanch  supporter  In  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Gauthier,  the  local  editor. 

Rad.o  Station  KSIB  at  Creston  has  also 
been  very  helpful  in  their  reports  on  con- 
aervetion  activities. 

The  Adams  district  submitted  the  Harry 
Reese.  Tom  Dougherty,  and  the  Coleman- 
Plower  farms  as  our  entrants  In  the  Omaha 
World-Heraid  contest.  The  final  results 
■howed  that  the  Adam*  dlatrlct  ranked  th'.rj 
In  Iowa,  with  only  54 '2  points  lesa  than  the 
winners.  Our  farm«  scored  2,836  <  3  poinu  (jUt 
cf  i  pfjseibie  3,000.  We  plan  to  be  a  winner 
next  year. 

We  named  Gene  Schwartz.  Ernest  Blazek, 
una  Kenneth  Calkins  to  compete  in  the  G«xxl- 
year  conteel.  These  men  were  honored  at 
the  Goodyear  award  dinner  held  In  Des 
Moines. 

B<jlh  of  these  contests  showed  the  Inter- 
est and  concern  for  our  mo«t  Important  re- 
source, the  soli. 

Our  district  again  cooperated  with  the 
three  ad)olnln«  districts  in  putting  on  a 
four-county  suU  conscrvaUon  field  day  and 
piuwtng  contest  The  prijfram  consialed  nf 
a  tour  over  the  Torn  Dougherty  farm,  where 
we  had  our  field  day  in  1948.  This  faiin 
haa  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  1  year's  time 
•nd  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  fcCcompllKhed  through  conservation  farm- 
ing Tb*  second  part  of  the  field  day  was 
the  making  over  of  the  Frank  Maharry  farm 
Which  >uUi8  lh»  Dougherty  farm.  Tiie  field 
day  was  well  attended,  and  we  feel  very 
successful  In  tiiovlng  how  to  do  the  job 
and  sl»o  the  results  that  may  be  expected. 
L  L  Henderson  tield  u  husking  bee  type  of 
field  day  on  eume  of  his  land  tills  full.     Six 


neighbors  who  regularly  exchange  work  were 
Invited  In  to  build  terraces,  dlversiona.  and 
waterways.  There  was  considerable  Interest 
and  we  considered  It  a  successful  field  day. 
Your  district  commissioners  Invite  other 
neighborhoods  to  get  together  and  work  out 
their  conservation  construction.  This  sys- 
tem has  much  merit.  Our  technicians  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  you. 

Kenneth  King,  working  out  of  the  Ames 
Soil  Conservation  Service  office,  recently  as- 
sisted our  district  In  the  location  of  natural 
neighborhood  groups.  This  proved  to  be 
very  Interesting.  The  theory  Is  that  If  we 
can  promote  and  develop  soil  conservation 
by  working  with  natural  neighborhoods,  ra- 
ther than  individuals  or  artificial  groups,  we 
can  expect  to  get  more  rapid  and  permanent 
soil  conservation  on  the  land.  Mr.  King 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible  to  locate 
the  natural  neighborhoods;  this  we  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  do  whenever  possible.  Whea 
some  members  of  a  group  show  Interest  in 
conservation  we  will  promote  that  Interest 
by  working  with  the  entire  group. 

One  of  the  major  developments  In  con- 
servation during  the  past  year  was  the  ap- 
propriation of  State  funds  for  soU-conserva- 
tlon  work  In  the  district.  In  July  our  »500 
and  12,000  budgets  to  the  State  committee 
were  sent  In  for  approval.  These  budgets^ 
have  been  approved  and  State  money  has  al-] 
ready  been  used  In  paying  for  additional 
technical  help,  travel  expenses  of  the  com-^ 
miaeioners  and  some  of  tiie  expenses  of  our 
four-county  field  day.  We  feel  that  we  are 
getting  value  received  for  thl3  money.  Our 
State  legislature  Is  to  be  commended  for 
making  tiiis  money  available  to  soil-con- 
servation districts  and  we  feel  a  definite  re- 
spouaiblllty  to  you.  our  neighbors,  to  see  that 
your  money  is  well  spent. 

This  year,  to  add  a  little  variety  to  our 
report.  I  Interviewed  a  couple  of  farmers  to 
try  and  get  their  reaction  to  the  services 
offered  and  being  current  given  by  the  Adam* 
scil-conservatlou  district.  The  first  Inter- 
view was  with  Mr.  Harry  Reese,  a  master 
farmer,  whose  farm  is  located  near  Siring-* 
town: 

"Tkd.  Harry,  ixow  long  iiare  you  ha4  your 

farm  plan.'  i 

•  H-ARav    Since  1644.  .  | 

"Ted.  What  soil  conservation  practices  are 

you  using?  ' 

"Haskt.  One  very  Important  one  I  use  Is 

a  good  rotata)n.     This  is  a  4-year  rotation' 

using  1  year  of  corn.  1  yea.-  of  oats,  and  2 

years  of  meadow.  | 

'Ted    How  is  this  different  than  yotir  pre- 

vlniis  farming?  J 

"Kaxrt.  Farming     now     teems     so     much 

easier  since   I  have  a  definite  guide   to  go 

by  ! 

"Ted.  What  happens  to  your  rotation  when 

the    weather    man    causes    you    to    loee    a' 

seeding?  , 

"Hakrt.  That  Is  no  problem  because  when 

you   are   using   a   rotation   with    at    least    2 

years   of    meadow    it    is   ea;  y    to    hold   that 

meadow  over  for  another  year  when  neces-' 

sary 

"Ttd  Have  you  built  any  terraces  or 
structures' 

"HAasT.  Tes.  I  have  two  terraces  and  a 
large  pond  which  I  built  this  past  summer.       J' 

"Ted.  Harry,  what  are  some  of  the  Ijenefita 
you  liave  received  from  our  tJoU  Conservation 
District? 

°  Harsy.  They  are  numert  us.  Specifically. 
I  iuive  a  soil  map  of  my  f  irm  showing  me 
Just  wliat  types  of  soil  I  have  and  where 
they  are  legated.  It  also  ibows  how  thick 
this  layer  uf  tupsoil  is,  and  vhut  the  average 
slope  Is  In  each  field.  Then  I  have  my  crop- 
ping plan  which  is  a  6-yeu-  plan  showing 
how  I  plan  to  operate  my  firm  for  the  next 
^  years  There  is  also  spree  h^re  to  keep 
truck  oi  any  special  practl;es  such  as  lime 


and  fertilizer  applications.  Then  my  fields 
have  been  rearranged  so  that  the  same  types 
or  soil  are  farmed  together  and  also  my  fields 
are  adjusted  in  size  so  that  I  have  a  balanced 
farming  program  giving  me  approximately 
the  fame  acreage  of  crops  each  year.  Be- 
sides this  I  got  considerable  help  in  my 
pasture    Improvement   program. 

'Ted.  How  much  t>etter  is  your  pasture 
now  than   before  your  renovation  program? 

"Harhy.  There  Is  no  comparison.  I  now 
pasture  at  least  tliree  or  four  cattle  on  good 
pasture  where  before  I  had  only  one  on  a 
very  mediocre  pasture,  mostly  poverty  grass. 

"Ted.  How  many  head  per  acre  now? 

"HAaar.  At  least  three  head  for  the  pasture 
season. 

"Ted.  When  do  ycu  turn  in  In  the  spring? 

"H.'iaaY.  When  the  grass  is  4  inches  tall. 
This  gives  it  a  chance  to  get  a  good  start. 

"Ted.  What  pasture  mixture  did  you  use? 

"HAsaY.  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  brome.  ladino 
clover,  and  blrdsfoot  trefoil.  Six  months 
before  seeding  I  put  on  2  tons  of  lime  per 
acre.  At  seeding  time  I  put  on  200  pounds  of 
^  0-20-0.  The  pasture  had  been  thoroughly 
torn  up  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  a 
disc. 

"Ted.  Would  you  care  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  dollars  per  acre  returns  from  this 
pasture  In  1949? 

"Harhy.  a  good  cow  will  produce  $50  per 
acre  at  current  prices.  This  Is  much  better 
than  grain,  and  I'm  building  up  my  soil  at 
the  same  time. 

"Ted.  That  was  certainly  better  than  try- 
ing to  farm  that  particular  field.  Thank 
you,  Harry.  I'm  sure  hundreds  of  other 
farmers  in  our  district  could  do  as  well  with 
their  pasture  land." 

Following  Is  an  Interview  with  L.  L.  Hen- 
derson cf  Corning 

"Ted.  How  long  have  you  had  a  farm  plan 
en  your  land.  L.  L? 

"L.  L.  .About  4  years,  I  think. 

"Ted.  What  In  your  farm  plan  Impressed 
you  most? 

"L.  L.  Knowing  the  different  types  of  soil 
and  how  much  of  each  was  left  on  the  land. 

"Ted.  What  can  the  average  farmer  hope 
to  gain  from  a  farm  plan? 

"L.  L.  With  it  he  can  make  more  efficient 
use  of  his  land  by  knowing  better  Just  what 
he  has  to  work  with. 

"Ted.  In  what  ways  have  you  been  bene- 
fited from  our  local  soil-conservation  dis- 
trict? 

"L.  L.  In  advice  and  technical  help,  always 
given  very  willingly.  You've  got  a  good 
bunch  of  fellows  here.  They  take  an  inter- 
est in  your  farm  Just  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

"Ted.  What  would  you  suggest  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  our  program  more  eHective  and 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  getting  more  con- 
servation on  the  land? 

"L.  L.  We  need  more  educational  meetings. 
It  will  take  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
same  group  to  get  the  Job  done. 

"Ted.  What  do  you  think  about  steward- 
ship of  the  land? 

'  L.  L.  What  do  ycu  mean? 

"Ted.  I  mean,  do  we  have  any  obligation  to 
preserve  our  farms  for  future  generations? 

"L.  L  We  certainly  do.  Just  t>ecause  we 
have  a  deed  to  our  farm  should  not  mean  that 
we  have  the  right  to  waste  our  precious  top- 
Eoll.  Unless  the  farmers  come  to  realize  this 
they  will  likely  find  themselves  subject  to  a 
land-use  program.  Many  of  our  other  natu- 
ral resources,  such  as  oil,  are  already  under 
Government  restriction. 

"Ted.  How  can  we  get  more  farmers  and 
,  landowners  to  regard  their  land  as  a  trust? 

"L.  L.  It  will  have  to  be  through  a  process 
cf  education. 

•  Ted.  Thanks.  L.  L..  for  a  splendid  Inter- 
view " 

Apparently  we  have  two  well-satisfied  cus- 
tomers   among   our    district    cooperators.     I 


only  hope  that  our  district  can  render  equally 
good  service  to  all  the  farmers  In  the  district. 

Following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  agricultural  extension  service 
in  soil  conservation  work  as  given  me  by  the 
extension  director.  Mr.  Homer  Thlel: 

"The  agricultural  extension  service  of 
Adams  County  and  Iowa  State  College  has 
assisted  the  work  of  the  district  In  several 
ways. 

■■'In  line  with  common  practice,  the  exten- 
sion director  has  served  the  district  as  secre- 
tary, attending  all  meetings  of  the  district 
commissioners  except  where  other  extension 
activities  demanded  his  attention. 

"With  the  l>eginning  cf  consideration  of 
new  problems  attending  the  most  profitable 
use  of  the  finances  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature  In  Iowa,  the  extension  director 
drove  to  Red  Oak  with  the  commissioners 
and  work  unit  conservationist  for  an  after- 
noon meeting. 

■Robert  Moorman.  Ralph  Krenzin,  and 
Otto  E.  Hoffman  of  the  State  stafl.  appeared 
at  the  four-county  field  day  in  September, 
presenting  information  on  corn-borer  con- 
trol, forages  and  weed-destroying  chemicals, 
respectively. 

"In  April  the  extension  director  assisted 
Don  Lovely.  Ralph  Waage,  Erwin  Birt.  and 
Kingery  brothers  with  contouring  problems 
on  their  own  farms,  spending  2  days  In  all  In 
the  field  with  them.  In  all  cases  the  men 
were  instructed  in  locating  contour  lines. 
Four  of  the  men  were  trained  to  operate  and 
operated  hand  levels  during  the  period  spent 
with  them.  This  assistance  was  given  at  tlie 
period  of  the  peak  load  of  local  S.  C.  S. 
personnel. 

"Assistance  with  publlcltt  for  the  district 
was  contributed  by  the  e^rtension  director. 
Some  of  these  releases  appeared  In  tlie 
Adams  County  Free  Press.  Others  appeared 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  World.  Some  of  the  fea- 
tures dealt  with  were:  the  structure  on 
the  Harry  Reese  farm,  the  L.  L.  Henderson 
Soil  Conservation  Day.  the  Sm  Creek  water- 
shed area  and  other  small  incidental  projects. 

■Reports  of  accomplishments  of  the  dis- 
trict were  included  in  the  account  of  agri- 
cultural activities  of  Adams  County.  This 
statement  appeared  in  the  annual  agricul- 
tural extension  report." 

As  previously  stated,  we  feel  that  1949  waa 
a  good  year.     We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  year  1950  will  be  better. 
Adams  Soil  Conservation  District, 
Ted  Ttrner. 
Chairman,  District  Got>€ming  Body. 


Our  Problem — Maintaininf  a  Stable 
National  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPliiESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  22,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idahc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  much  about  maintaining  a  stable 
national  economy,  price  parity,  and  we 
receive  many  communications  criticiz- 
ing the  Government's  policy  of  pro\'iding 
support  prices  for  agricultural  products. 
Many  of  the  communications  come  from 
businessmen  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions, who  apparently  have  forgotten  the 
problems  that  arose  affecting  the  finan- 
cial security  of  business  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  national  economy  during  the 
depression  years. 


There  has  recently  come  to  my  desk  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Packers  Association,  to- 
gether with  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  that  association,  which  I  have  ac- 
knowledged with  certain  inquiries. 

There  is  inserted  herewith  the  corre- 
spondence mentioned  above  and  the  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  Valley 
Packing  Co.,  received  in  response  to  these 

inquiries : 

APau.  12,  1950. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Forbes, 

President.  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
A'isociaticn.  Inc..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Deas  Mk.  Fortes:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
April  11.  with  the  attached  resolution  re- 
ferring to  our  Government  policies  affecting 
free  enterprise.  / 

Now,  Just  what  is  the  purport  of  your  let- 
ter and  the  resolution  adopted  by  your  as- 
sociation? From  your  letterhead.  It  appears 
that  you  are  president  of  the  Western  States 
Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Does  your  organization  Include  in  Its  mem- 
bership the  big  meat  packers?  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  how  do  you  propose  to 
achieve  ^nd  maintain  a  balanced  national 
economy  and  parity  of  prices  in  our  price 
structure?  By  what  method  do  you  propxise 
to  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices  and  un- 
fair competition?  Do  you  have  any  plan  to 
f-otect  and  safeguard  free  enterprise  and 
small  business  In  this  country?  Do  you 
sanction  the  present  exorbitant  prices  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  for  barbed  wire,  farm 
Implements,  and  the  products  of  our  manu- 
facturers in  general?  Did  you  observe  the 
effect  on  the  business  in  this  country  when 
credit  was  withdrawn  from  the  people  en- 
gaged in  our  basic  industries,  particularly 
agriculture,  with  the  result  that  these  people 
lost  their  purchasing  power?  Do  you  want 
that  to  happen  again?  Do  you  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of  price  par- 
ity by  withdrawing  the  price  support  of  agri- 
cultural products? 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  set  out  to  educate 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
like  to  have  your  answer  to  these  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMFTOJr  I.  White, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Westzxn  Sta'Tes  Me.\t  Packing 

associattoh.  ikc, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  April  It,  1950. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I   White. 

HoiLse  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  White:  The  moet  Important 
problem  facing  Congress  Is  to  decide  whether 
the  tested  concepT.s  of  free  enterprise  and 
Individual  liberty  are  to  be  discarded  by  our 
Government  and  replaced  by  socialistic 
measures  which  fallaciously  purport  to  pro- 
vide security.  Even  if  such  securtty  could 
be  realized  it  would  ultimately  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  regimentation,  loss  of  freedom,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Attached  is  a  resolution  on  this  subject 
adopted  by  the  members  of  tlie  Western 
States  Meat  Packers  Association  at  its  re- 
cent annual  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
We  trust  that  the  Congress  may  make  the 
proper  decision. 

We  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  attached 
resolution  will  have  been  accomplished  if  it 
serves  to  remind  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
dangers  that  underlie  the  new  paternalistic 
ptiiloeophies  tliat  have  tseen  advanced  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  Accordingly, 
no  reply  is  necessary. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  bring  this 
to  your  attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  F.  FocRS, 

President, 


k 
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R«50i.moN    or   tm»   Wkstixx    States   Meat 

PaCKOLS  ASSOC'JkTTOX.  iKC..  San   PtANCISCt), 

Ca:-^^. 

Ther«  impends  today  a  threat  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  freedom  of  its  people  which  so 
mer.acmgiT  cvershadcws  the  future  tha:  we. 
American  citizen*  of  all  shades  ol  political 
behef.  feel  U  our  duty  tc  speak  cut  m  un- 
mistakable tenn&. 

This  threat  lie«  In  the  lact  that  our  coun- 
try— ■srltnout  ccnactoUB  choice  on  the  part  of 
lt«  people — IS  rapidly  and  unmistakably 
drifting  tcward  the  consummation  of  a  false 
coac»pt — the    socialised    state 

Tokens  of  this  dancer  are  evervwhere  ar.d 
undeniable  The  grcwme  power  and  expan- 
sion of  wasteful  government,  the  colossal 
public  dett:  the  hea\-T  burden  of  taxation: 
the  maliciotis  attempt  to  rabstitute  an  arti- 
ficial economy  for  the  natural  economy  which 
alone  can  function  In  freedom;  the  gradual 
assumption  by  the  State  of  financial  re- 
spcnsibiiny  for  every  hazard  Incident  to 
life— hazards  mhich  should  be  personally  met 
and  bcrne  by  every  human  being  who  has  the 
Instinctive  will  to  survive  and  the  inherent 
Impulae  to  be  free:  the  arraignment  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  eroups.  one  against  the 
oUier.  and  numerous  ether  conditions  and 
proposals  similarly  Inspired  and  equally 
false. 

Government  produces  nothing  and  has  no 
means  by  which  to  support  these  false  and 
deaimctlve  theories  except  by  exacting  frrm 
Its  citizens  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  The 
course  the  Government  is  now  taking,  un'.ess 
It  is  promptly  reversed,  must  Inevitably  lead 
to  national  bankruptcy.  In  a  vain  effort  to 
prolong  a  specious  sense  of  secur:ty.  more 
"  HTT»n«r  expedients  will  be  applied  until  we 
becooM  mere  numbers  In  a  completely  so- 
elaUzec;  State    Therefore  be  It 

Rr%olved.  That  we  the  members  of  the 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 
luc .  In  convention  asscnbled  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  February  23,  1960.  reaffirm  our 
iVj  solemn  conv:ct:on  that  the  future  health. 
^  ctren^th.  and  prosperity  of  our  cotintry  de- 
I>ends  on  the  reestablishmenl  and  ma:nie- 
nance  cf  free  and  comp>etltlve  enterprise  and 
hereby  pledtre  ourselves  as  Individuals  and 
as  an  association  to  work  dllipently  and  ac- 
tively toward  this  objective  and  toward  the 
defeat  of  the  fallacious  philosophies  that  arc 
beguiling  our  country  into  socialism. 


PranklT.  Mr  Wurr*.  I  cannot  give  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  all  the  weighty  questions 
asked  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter. 
It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  leading  minds 
of  our  country  are  concentrated  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  even  they  have  not  come  up  with 
all  the  correct  answers,  when  we  face  the 
fact  that  our  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  will  surely  run  over 
»5 .000  000.000  I  lay  no  claim  to  being  an 
economist,  but  common  sense  tells  me  that 
no  one— whether  It  be  an  Individual,  a 
corporation  or  the  Government — can  borrow 
Itself  rich. 

Now.  Mr  WHrrr.  I  do  not  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  was  any  attempt  to 
educate  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
but  simply  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  desire 
of  most  Members  of  Congress  to  do  a  con- 
scientious Job  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
that  made  this  country  great.  Incidentally, 
speaking  of  education,  have  you  read  John 
T.  Flynn's  great  book.  "The  Road  Ahead?" 
Sincerely  yours. 

G.  F.  Chambers. 
President.  Valley  Pocfctng  Co. 


r 
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Valuty  Packing  Co.. 
Sal^m.  Oreg  ,  Aprxi  20.  1950. 
Bon.  CoMPTOM  I   WHrrr. 

Houte  of  Representat irr>, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAa  8ia  Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  12  1950.  which  you  addresced  to 
Mr  E  F  Forbes,  president  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Packers  Aseocution.  This  was 
la  reply  to  Ms  letter  of  April  11.  which  ac- 
companied a  resolution  »do;jted  by  the  as- 
sociation on  February  ;i3.  1J*50.  and  Mr 
Forbes  sent  me  a  cjpy  of  ytnir  reply  because 
I  happened  Vj  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  to  the  convention. 

1  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  Mr  Forbes, 
nor  sjt  a  member  or  officer  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Packers  Awx-lation.  but  as  a 
humble  citizen  and  taxpayer  I  am  Indeed 
happy  to  make  »<jme  obserrallons  In  reply 
to  your  truculent  letter 

First,  as  to  the  resolution— It  Is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Cattlemen  s  Associatiun  at  their  cnivention 
held  in  Miami  In  January  19M.  with  the  only 
changes  beln^  In  the  names  >jt  the  saaocla- 
tlons.  places  of  meeting  and  dates.  I  believe 
Idaho  lays  som*  claim  to  beirig  quite  • 
cattle  State  and  I  would  sutf(re*t  you  contact 
som*  of  the  leading  members  of  the  A  C  A 
In  your  State,  and  a«k  them  w  hat  the;  meant 
by  sttpportinK  such  a  rtkuluu  vu. 


The  Irish  people  In  Ireland  are  only  asking 
for  our  assistance  In  getting  the  British 
authorities  out  of  Ireland,  as  dd  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  Franklin.  Wasllngton's  first 
ambassador,  when  he  pleaded  with  Henry 
Grattan's  Parliament  In  180<i.  The  Irish 
Government  sent  shiploads  of  foodstuffs  and 
rebel  generals  to  assist  the  young  American 
republic  In  shaking  off  the  Brit  Ish  yoke  that 
bound  them. 

Congresmen  of  the  United  States,  why 
don't  you  reciprocate  and  assist  a  small 
mutilated  country  of  only  J2.000  square 
miles  total  area,  300  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  wide?  Two  government ;  In  a  country 
this  size  Is  a  laughing  stock  :or  the  world. 
Congressmen,  demand  for  us  f  free  and  un- 
trammeled  election  and  this  wlU  scttl* 
everything. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLLIAV    J.  CONLOlf. 


HaM  Demands  Donaldson  Return  Postal 
Senrke  to  Peop  e 


Ireland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    M.\SSACHU SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  William  J.  Conlon.  one  of 
my  constituents,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Telegram-News  of  Lynn.  Mass.: 

Eorroa.  Telegram -News: 

Sia;  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
over  30  years  Your  paper  has  at  all  times  • 
given  the  true  facts  on  all  questions  and 
upheld  the  rights  of  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere.  There  wa'.  an  editorial  In  the 
Boston  Post  Of  March  31  on  Congressman 
FocAKTT  8  amendment  In  Congress  recently 
to  withhold  ECA  funds  from  England  as 
long  as  the  partition  of  Ireland  by  England 
la  continued,  was  true  to  the  point.  Con- 
gress has  interveiied  In  Italy.  France.  Greece, 
and  Turkey  and  several  other  European  coun- 
tries and  asked  for  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple Can  any  Congressman  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  tell  the  public  of  the  United 
States  why  Ireland  Is  not  entitled  to  a  gov- 
ernment by  her  own  people?  I  am  writing 
this  letter.  Mr  Editor,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  Government  U  loaning  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Marshall-plan  funds  to 
England,  and  what  Is  Enk?land  doing  with- 
out having  the  diplomatic  courtesy  of  tell- 
ing us  what  Is  going  on  behind  the  British 
Iron  curtain?  England  la  using  these  Mar- 
shall-plan funds  to  finance  the  Arabs  against 
the  Jewish  State  of  Israel,  because  of  oil 
fields  Involved  In  Arab  countries  She  is  also 
giving  '.housands  of  dollars  to  Red  Godless 
Russia  In  exchange  for  what?  She  had  rec- 
ognized Red  Godless  China.  And  In  my 
native  city  of  Belfast  she  Is  financing  an  Il- 
legal army  of  occupation  In  the  city  where 
I  was  b<jrn  And  who.  may  I  ask.  knows 
what  England  is  doing  In  northern  Ireland 
than  the  man  who  was  born  there''  I  was 
born  on  July  2.i.  1890.  at  llfl  Corporation 
Street.  Belfast.  Ireland,  and  I  can  prove  this 
with  my  birth  certification  which  I  have 
In  my  p<jM^'s&lon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

HOXrSI   OP    RePRZSI  NTATtVES . 

Waahtngton.  D.  C,  April  24.  1950. 
Hon.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
Pox t master  General. 

Wa.thmgton.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Donaldson:  I  wlsi  to  Inform  you 
of  the  Indignation  and  disgust  being  ex- 
pressed back  heme  over  your  recent  order  to 
cut  the  services  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  has  always 
voted  for  all  funds  necessary  lor  efficient  run- 
ning of  the  postal  service.  I  ;annot  condone 
or  approve  your  action. 

If  the  post  office  needs  mi  re  funds.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  them.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  have  their  mall  go  through.  This 
Is  one  place  In  our  Government  where  false 
economy  would  be  tragic. 

I  refuse  to  agree  with  your  contention  that 
the  users  of  penny  post  cards  should  be  taxed 
100  percent.  I  voted  against  t  his  increase  and 
will  never  go  along  with  doubling  this  post- 
age. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  new  depend  upon 
the  penny  post  card  to  get  important  mes- 
sages to  their  loved  ones  and  -o  carry  on  their 
necessary  business  affairs. 

Thousands  of  our  worth}  religious,  fra- 
ternal ajid  small  enterprise  groups  find  the 
penny  post  card  a  necessary  part  of  their 
programs  and  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  any  more  for  mall  serlce. 

I  have  always  voted  for  evi  ry  pay  raise  the 
postal  employees  have  reoeiv  «d  because  I  feel 
they  are  underpaid  for  the  tedious  work  they 
perform  If  more  money  must  be  had  to  pay 
them,  we  can  afford  to  save  somewhere  else. 

You  ask  me  where  we  are  :o  get  the  funds 
If  you  are  not  permitted  to  double  the  penny 
post  card      I  will  tell  you  here  and  now. 

I  find  that  four  dally  newspapers  in  my 
district  shipped  out  more  thun  31.000  pounds 
of  postage-free  material  during  1949.  This 
may  seem  small  but  the  taxpayers  had  to  puy 
the  ^hot 

Moreover,  these  newspapers  are  getting 
rich  from  advertising.     The/  are  also  using 
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their  coltmins  for  smearing  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  Is  a  far  cry  from  news  gathering. 

Last  year,  the  cost  of  handling  the  coun- 
try's newspapers  which  went  postage  free, 
was  811.173.870.  Nearly  61.000.000  more 
would  have  been  received  by  Uncle  Sam  If 
these  newspapers  had  paid  for  their  free- 
In-ccunty  mailings. 

A  recommendation  from  you  to  make  the 
newspapers  pay  their  proper  cost  of  having 
Uncle  Sam  carry  their  material  would  prob- 
ably cause  Congress  to  raise  twelve  millions 
more  dollars  to  make  up  the  de£clt  you  claim 
your  department  Is  carrying. 

I  stand  ready  to  vote  for  such  a  revenue 
raising  scheme  and  I  hereby  propose  this  to 
heip  bring  the  Post  Office  Department  out 
of  the  red. 

S.ncsrely. 

Edwin  Ahthur  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Thz  American  Way — How  We  Can 
Improve  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  among  the  high-school  stu- 
dents of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which  12 
winning  essays  were  selected  and  the 
Winners  are  here  in  Washington  this 
week.  The  essay  was  on  The  American 
Way — How  We  Can  Improve  It.  and  I 
want  to  include  the  essay  of  James  Alt- 
wies,  of  Tiffin.  Ohio,  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  American  Legion  Essay  Contest  of 
Ohio: 

The  American  Way — How  We  Can 
Improve   It 

How  can  we  improve  the  American  way? 
There  are  many  answers  to  that  question. 
The  best  answer  seems  to  be  action.  The 
old  saying.  Action  speaks  lcud»r  than  words 
is  a  very  true  one.  It  is  a  very  common  fault 
to  plan  certain  objectives,  then  do  noth- 
ing about  them. 

One  of  our  first  endeavors  should  be  to 
live  In  peace  with  our  neighbors,  those  we 
meet  in  everyday  life.  We  should  all  strive 
to  better  ourselves  and  our  Nation.  If  there 
were  a  bond  of  love  ana  unity  among  all 
men.  not  Just  in  the  material  sense  but  also 
In  the  spiritual,  our  Nation  would  operate 
like  a  well-oiled  machine  under  a  trained 
mechanic.  As  a  result  the  country  would 
be  rid  of  its  most  menacing  enemy,  commu- 
nism. The  object  of  this  Godless  organiza- 
tion is  to  break  apart  and  divide  the  whole 
world  so  its  force  can  move  In  and  dictate 
as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  Just  selfishness  and  greed 
that  causes  International  confusion,  such  as 
coal  strikes  which  disrupt  the  world  We. 
the  people,  should  do  something  about  this 
and  prevent  our  enemies  from  undermining 
our  Nation  with  alarm  and  confusion.  Be- 
sides relying  on  the  Government,  the  peo- 
ple should  start  some  act 'on  They  should 
screen  the  magazines  and  papers  they  buy 
and  Investigate  thf  movies.  These  channels 
influence  public  opinion,  since  most  people 
use  these  outlets  for  their  daily  recreation. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not.  otir  enemies 
spread  propaganda   if   we  are  not   alert. 

Besides  cur  Interest  In  cur  nelghlxjr  and 
our  own  welfare,  we  should  voice  our  opai- 


scholarshlps.   contests,   etc-r— a^  Is 
athletics.     This  would  encourag^  t 


Ions  of  all  public  officials  and  see  that  they 
really  serve  the  country:  for  after  all  free- 
dom of  speech  13  one  of  our  foremost  liber- 
ties, for  which  many  of  otir  ancestors  died. 

We  students  In^^ho^  aisc.  have  the  obli- 
gation to  ImproveS^'^kierlc^an  way  by  get- 
ting a  good  educatlom  w)iile  ure  have  the  op- 
portunity. We  will  (ttien  h:ive  a  sufficient 
training  to  help  operar^aiur  country  later  en. 
Perhaps  the  State  could  offer  better  induce- 
ments for  a  better  education  in  the  form  of 

done  for 
;ragl»  those  who 
have  no  means  for  higher  schooling. 

Of  course,  the  very  first  jpay  to  improve 
the  American  way  lies  right  in  our  ovn 
homes — the  Nation's  outpcst.  We  should  live 
daily  lives  worthy  of  the  narrie  America.  By 
obeying  the  laws  of  God  and  country,  all 
citizens  might  eradicate  from  the  daily 
papers  the  scandals  that  disgrace  the  Ameri- 
can system  The  divorce  rate,  considered 
the  greatest  In  the  world.  Is  the  downfall  of 
the  American  home.  If  evi;ryone  Is  chari- 
table and  contiderate  of  his  partner,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  this. 

These  are  seme  of  the  tolutlons  to  the 
Nations  betterment.  Our  way  cf  life  has 
always  been  respected  and  envied  by  nations 
less  fortunate.  By  tciiiilng  less  and  living 
better  everyday  lives  wo  car  bring  honor  to 
our  country  before  God  and  man. 


PartitioD  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASS-ACHtrsTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISSENTATTV'ES 
Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remar'is  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Boards  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  Ladies*  Auxiliary : 

Whereas  the  unjust  partition  of  Ireland  Is 
a  continuing  factor  of  disturbance  and  dls- 
trtist  to  the  peace  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  such  partition,  against  the  will  of 
the  p?opie  of  Ireland.  Is  also  against  the 
principles  of  Justice  expressed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  such  partition  Is  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
since  Ireland,  a  divided  nation,  cannot  take 
Its  proper  place  In  the  councils  of  the  nations 
cf  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Ireland's  absence  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  weakens  the  military  defense 
of  the  United  States  as  there; n  expressed  and 
weakens  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  In  the  economic  recover?  of  all  Europe; 
and 

Whereas  Ireland's  absence  from  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  the  Unfed  States  sub- 
scribes as  a  member,  result.;  f*om  the  veto 
of  Soviet  Russia,  du?  to  the  hostility  of  Ire- 
land to  communism  and  Its  evils:  Therefore 
be  it 

/e»?ofr«i  That  the  State  Boards  cf  theAOH 
and  Ladies'  Auxiliary  urge  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  cf  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  to  report  forthwith  a 
suitable  resolution  expressing  the  sentiment 
cf  the  people  of  the  United  S.ates  against  the 
unjust  partition  of  Ireland  and  demanding 
a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of  all  Ireland  on  the 
matter  of  a  united  Ireland:  ind  be  it  further 

Rciolrcd.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  be 
forvarded  to  the  Foreign  Re  atlons  Commit- 


tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Slate,  and  to  the  meml>er8  of 
the  Massacbusetu  congressional  delegation. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  the 
AOH  and  I.adles'  Auxiliary:  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Houlihan.  Chaplain.  Water- 
town:  Paul  E.  Tierney,  President. 
Somervllle;  Thomas  C.  Phillips.  Secre- 
tary, Worcester:  Hugh  P.  Caffrey. 
Organizer.  Brockton:  P.  Prank  Kean. 
Director.  Brighton;  William  J.  Ronao, 
New  Bedford:  Daniel  J.  Clifford.  Water- 
town:  Richard  Fltzmaiu-lce.  Brockton: 
Mary  Curran.  Lynn:  Mary  Hurley.  Bel- 
mont: Mary  Kinsella.  Salem:  Wuilam 
P.  Sullivan.  Vice  President.  Holyoke; 
James  P.  McCarthy.  Treasurer.  Mai- 
den: Thomas  H.  Adurray.  Mission  Chair- 
man. Brighton:  Thomas  P.  Hall.  Sr., 
Pittsfield:  Joseph  P.  McKenna.  Me- 
thuen;  Daniel  F.  Slattery.  Norwood; 
Hugh  A.  Morlarty.  Worcester:  Helea 
Condrick.  Weymouth:  Kathleen  Roche, 
New  Bedford:  Mary  Gleason.  Wellesley. 
A  true  copy: 

Thomas  C.  Pbillifs. 

State  Secretary. 


Tre  AmM^kan  Way — How  We  May 
InproTC  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  House  the  prize-w^inning 
essay  written  by  Miss  Marilyn  Reed,  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  on  the  subject  The 
American  Way — How  We  May  Improve 
It?  This  essay  was  submitted  in  a  con- 
test sjwnsored  annually  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Department  of  Ohio.  This 
contest  stimulates  patriotic  thought  and 
study  by  thousands  of  students.  The  12 
prize  winners  receive  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. They  were  luncheon  guests  of  Ohio 
Members  of  the  House  today  in  the 
Speaker  s  dining  room. 

Miss  Marilyn  Reed  is  an  eleventh - 
grade  student  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  Her 
essay  contains  food  for  thought  for 
every  one  of  us. 

The  essay  follows: 
The  Ameeicax  Wat — How  We  Mat  Imphovk 
It 
(By  Marilyn  Reed,  Columbtu.  Ohio) 

Our  American  way  of  life  may  be  im- 
proved on  home,  community,  and  national 
fronts  by  a  development  of  an  enthusiastic 
sincere  appreciation  of  cur  American  herit- 
age. Its  wealth  cf  opportunity  and  fulfilment 
of  ambitions.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  education  of  cur  youth  to  the  amazing 
advantage  they  Inherit  from  their  pioneer 
fathers,  by  publicity  through  newspaper, 
radio  and  drama,  and  lastly,  by  a  countrj- 
wide  revival  of  spirittial  growth. 

Too  much  of  a  "taken  for  granted"  atti- 
tude has  created  a  lethargy  In  our  thlnklrg 
habits.  The  youth  of  today,  otir  citlsen 
Toters  of  tomorrow,  should  be  taught  thor- 
cughly  the  rudiments  of  cur  Government. 
The  construction  of  our  Government,  local. 
State,  and  national;  the  Intricate  functions 
of  all  three  branches.  Judicial,  legislative, 
and  executive,  should  be  as  familiar  to 
CTcryoce  as  the  list  of  last  week's  Hit  Para<i« 
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tunea  Youth  from  th»  tgea  of  18  to  81 
thould  be  IntenslTely  UAlned  to  analyze  tbe 
tssue*  of  the  ballot,  to  that  as  they  approach 
the  day  of  suflraKe  prtvilefte.  they  will  enjoy 
the  duty  of  voUim  as  mtich  as  they  enjoy 
receiving  their  diploma. 

Our  present  way  of  life  needa  no  radical 
Improvement— It  Just  needs  a  more  thor- 
oufch  living  of  It  Americans  are  the  best 
salesmen  In  the  world  We  cannot  sell  a 
product  about  which  we  know  nothing: 
therefore,  we  need  to  gain  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  our  freedoms  as  we  poasibly  can  so 
that  we  can  sell  the  idea  to  the  world 
through  Intelligent  living  Our  newsp;Hiers 
and  radio,  our  great  outlet  of  the  press 
freedom  gives  emphasis  to  the  good,  con- 
■truciive  principle*  of  our  way  of  life. 
through  publlcliing  our  agriculture.  Ir.dus- 
Uv,  trade,  health  programs,  drama,  and  arts 
With  a  little  less  emphasis  on  the  sensa- 
tional headline*,  we  can  sell  ourselves  to  the 
world  through  knowledge  of  the  good  things 
'  of  our  freedoms. 

Local.  Stale,  and  national  l&suea  of  the 
ballot  should  be  the  subjects  of  family  dis- 
cussions As  individual  voters,  we  send  our 
representatives  to  Congress;  we  are  privi- 
leged to  continue  our  contacts  with  them 
and  to  vigorously  express  our  views  on 
national  and  international  questions  on 
which  they  are  required  to  vote.  We,  as  men 
of  the  streets  and  voters,  should  express  our 
views  to  our  Congreaa  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tions of  jiresent-day  jsroblems.  Many  of  us 
neglect  this  prlvUefe.  yet  criticize  voclfer- 
ou.sly  when  the  legislation  does  not  please  us. 
Revival  of  spiritual  growth  will  improve 
cur  way  of  life  by  shaping  our  thinking 
toward  the  original  Ideals  of  our  forefathers, 
freedom  of  worship  This  privilege,  like  the 
others,  suffers  from  ennui  and  indifference. 
Beginning  in  the  homes,  spreading  to  com- 
munities, worship  habit*  should  t>e  revived. 
Ccmmunity  sings,  neighborhood  socials. 
stimulated  by  church  associations,  will  nur- 
ture our  spiritual  growth  as  communities. 
Good  citizens  make  good  communities,  good 
communities  make  good  nations.  Closer 
relationship  with  our  chosen  religions  will 
develop  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  our  wealth 
of  blessings  In  our  way  of  life,  our  homes, 
churches,  schools,  farms,  and  Industries. 

In  conclusion,  our  way  of  life  may  be  im- 
proved by  development  of  our  Initiative,  to 
-f"  learn  our  government  while  young,  to  sup- 
port It  with  our  votes  when  we  have  gained 
that  privilege,  to  teach  It  to  those  who  will 
follow  us.  and  to  sell  the  whole  idea  to  the 
world  by  exhibiting  the  happiness  to  be 
found  In  the  American  way  of  life  and  our 
freedoms. 


Curtailment  of  Mail  Dclireriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   WTW   TORK 

TS  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tbe  following  letter : 

Aran.  24.  1050. 
The  Honorable  Jebss  U.  DoMAumm, 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  DeT>artment. 

Woihtngton,  D.  C. 
ream  Mb.  Oonaumon  :  The  instructions  Is- 
sued by  your  office  on  April  18,  curtailing  mail 
deliveries  and  reducing  other  types  of  esssn- 
tall  postal  service ,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  an3rthlng  but  a  distinct  dl8»ervice  to  tbe 
American  people.     I.  personally,  am  of  ths 


opinion  that  you  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
scope  of  your  resp^msiblllty  in  issuing  orders 
that  have  the  effect  of  denying  equal  postal 
facilities  to  all  families  and  all  segmenU  of 
business  In  the  Nation. 

EHiring  the  discussion  of  chapter  IV.  H.  R 
r786.  pertaining  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
operation  of  the  Pos*  OfBce  Department  for 
the  next  liscal  year,  it  was  pointed  out  on 
the  House  floor  that  your  Department  was 
being  cut  approximately  1  percent,  or 
$28  000.000.  In  actu.al  expenditures.  In  your 
opinion,  does  an  approximate  cut  of  1  percent 
Justify  the  sweeping  reductions  In  your  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public? 

My  attention  has  been  Invited  to  a  state- 
ment you  made  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Co-nmiltee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  16, 
1950  You  are  quoted  as  saying:  "I  consider 
It  of  paramount  importance  to  continue  to 
give  the  public  good  service  Any  economy 
campaign  which  would  go  so  far  as  to  destroy 
the  present  standards  would  bring  on  reac- 
tions that  not  only  would  nullify  economy, 
but.  in  the  end,  would  result  in  greater 
costs." 

Do  you  still  hold  the  same  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed !n  the  above-quoted  remarks  made 
by  y(  u?  If  you  do,  how  do  you  reconcile  the 
cuts  in  service  that  your  instructions  of  April 
18  i.rder?  If  you  h'ave  had  a  change  of  heart 
since  your  testimony  of  January  16.  may  I 
suggest  that  you  inform  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  that  you  no  longer  consider 
"gixxl  service"  to  be  of  "paramount  Im- 
portance"? 

Have  you  or  your  staff  given  any  considera- 
tion to  the  excessive  delay  In  delivery  that 
might  possibly  result  because  the  bulk  of 
mall  will  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  carrier 
to  deliver  in  a  one-delivery-a-day  arrange- 
ment? 

Postal  employees  In  my  district  have  ad- 
vised me  that  sort  of  delay  has  been  not  un- 
conimon  fur  months  prior  to  your  April  18 
orders.  Your  Instructions  will  compound 
the  seriousness  of  that  type  of  situation. 

I  will  appreciate  any  expression  you  care 
to  give  to  the  several  questions  posed  in  this 
letter.  Your  reply  will  assist  In  serving  as 
a  basis  for  my  own  response  to  the  many 
Inquiries  and  protests  received  from  the  busi- 
ness firms  and  individuals  in  my  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ANTHONT  F.  TAURIELLO, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Our  Election   Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  interesting  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Lynn  Telegram-News, 
Lynn,  Mass..  on  Sunday.  April  16.  1950, 
written  by  the  very  able  and  studious 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Attorney  Charles  H. 
McGlue. 

Mr.  McGlue  served  for  some  time  aa 
the  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee in  that  State.  This  item  which 
deals  with  the  system  of  proportional 
representation  is  one  that  is  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  is  a  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  Mr.  McGlue  is 


well  acquainted.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing student  of  the  primary  and 
election  laws,  and  the  workings  of  that 
legislation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  great  many  yeiirs.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  a  better  insight 
on  our  election  laws  in  Massachusetts 
than  Mr.  McGlue.  Time  and  time  again 
he  has  spoken  and  fought  for  legi-slation 
to  improve  those  laws  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  our  primaries  and  elections, 
and  suffice  to  say  he  knows  the  weikness 
of  some  of  our  State  laws.  I  liubmit 
this  thoughtful  article  to  the  Memoers  of 
the  Congress  for  their  study  and  consid- 
eration. Attorney  McGlue's  statement 
contains  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
could  be  efTectively  used  to  prevent  the 
further  decimation  of  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  our  Democratic  cities  by  the 
means  of  this  communistic  technique 
known  as  proportional  represeiitation 
and  by  the  un-A-nerican  system  c  f  plan 
E  whereby  minorities  control  majorities 
in  cities: 

Does    Pboportional    Representation    Pi.easc 

Russia?     Is  Plan  E.  Plan  Europej^n? 

(By  Charles  H.  McGlue) 

"In  all  countries,  even  the  freest,  legal 
and  peaceful  In  the  sense  that  th<!  class 
struggle  Is  less  acute  In  them,  the  time  has 
fully  matured  when  it  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  every  Communist  Party  worker  sys- 
tematically to  combine  legal  with  illegal 
work. 

"It  Is  necessary  immediately  for  all  legal 
Communist  Parties  to  form  illegal  orfanlEa- 
tlons. 

"The  absolute  necessity  In  principle  of 
combining  Illegal  with  legal  work  is  deter- 
mined, not  only  by  the  sum  total  )f  the 
specific  features  of  the  present  period,  the 
period  of  the  eve  of  proletarian  dUtator- 
shlp.  but  also  by  the  necessity  of  proving 
to  the  bourgeoisie  that  there  Is  not.  nor  can 
there  be.  a  sphere  or  field  of  work  that  can- 
not be  won  by  the  Communists."  (Dictator 
Nicolal  Lenin.  Communist  leader,  n  his 
Thesis  on  the  Fundamental  Tasks  :>t  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.) 

MtTLLINS'   RED  SALAMANDEB 

In  these  days  of  "Reds"  and  "red  her- 
rings," It  was  rather  surprising  to  me  to  find 
that  a  political  writer 'of  the  supposed  stat- 
ure of  William  Mulllns  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
would  take  time  out  from  his  prolific,  polit- 
ical plottings  In  order  to  drag  a  "Red  sala- 
mander '  across  the  Old  Bay  State  trail. 

Of  covirse,  the  politically  wise  realise  that 
Bill  Mulllns  is  quite  a  master  of  c-eatlve 
fiction  who  does  not  hesitate  to  miJie  up 
his  own  atmosphere  and  surround!  igs  la 
order  to  give  quasl-reallty  to  a  mere  £gment 
of  his  Gaelic  imagination.  His  recen .  crea- 
tion, the  Red  Salamander,  In  his  latest 
interpretation  work,  McGlue's  Bluepiint  of 
the  1951  Congressional  Gerrymander,  fell  as 
flat  as  a  fiounder,  if  It  Is  possible  for  i  sala- 
mander to  fall  as  flat  as  that. 

"Ole  Bill"  was  up  to  his  old  tricks  )f  try- 
ing to  scare  the  Republican  Senatois  Into 
line  so  that  two  bills  most  vital  to  tte  con- 
tinuance of  our  American  system  of  voting 
would  meet  defeat  In  the  Massacliusetta 
Senate. 

IS    MtnXINS'    rACE    tEOT 

The  two  bills  In  question  are  hovse  No. 
2389,  an  act  relative  to  the  appolntn  ent  of 
a  city  manager  In  cities  having  a  jlan  B 
form  of  charter  and  senate  No.  210.  a  bill 
repealing  the  laws  authorizing  the  election 
of  certain  city  and  town  ofBcers  by  jiropor- 
tlonal  representation.  Both  bills  were  await- 
ing action  In  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate 
when  "Ole  BUI"  did  his  stuff. 
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And  what  happened?  House  No.  2369. 
based  on  bill  filed  by  the  writer.  House  No. 
1571.  took  its  final  reading  In  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  23  yes  to  16  no.  Upon  engrossment 
by  the  senate.  It  was  sent  over  to  the  house 
of  representatives  foi  final  enactment  (it 
previously  having  passed  successively  through 
its  three  readings).  It  was  enacted  both  by 
the  house  and  the  senate,  and  is  now  on 
Governor  Dever's  desk,  where  In  all  proba- 
bUlty,  It  win  receive  gubernatorial  signature 
en  Monday  next. 

WHITTLING   WITH   WHirilKK 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  chief  op- 
ponent of  this  very  sound  and  important 
piece  of  legislation  was  Senator  Sumner 
Whlttier  of  Everett.  This  bill  (house  No. 
2369)  removes  the  very  unfair  and  un- 
American  provision  In  the  plan  E  city  char- 
ters which  prohibits  all  elected  public  offi- 
ciHis  In  Massachusetts  v.-ithln  2  years  of  their  . 
election,  from  being  selected  for  those  Juicy- 
Job  plums  as  city  or  town  manager,  ranging 
from  $9,000  a  year  in  Saugus  to  »20.000  a  year 
In  f*r  old  Cambridge.  Now.  with  the  pas- 
sage of  my  bill,  any  elected  offlclal  is  eligible 
at  once  for  them,  except  a  member  of  the 
city  council  during  his  term  of  office,  or  any 
other  person  who  has  within  2  years  been 
elected  to  or  served  in  any  elective  office  In 
the  city  or  in  the  county  In  whloh  the  city  Is 
located.  So  that  today  men  like  former  Gov. 
Robert  F.  Bradford,  former  Lt.  Gov.  Arthur 
W.  CooUdge.  and  former  Governor  and  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley  are  eligible  to  serve  as  city 
or  town  managers  in  any  city  or  town  out- 
side of  their  own  county.  This  is  democratic 
progress. 

SEN  ATX  VOTES  FOR   BILL 

Some  Idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  propa- 
ganda put  forth  by  Bill  Mulllns  and  his  Red 
Salamander,  and  Senator  Stimner  Whlttier 
and  his  Whittling  Theme  (borrowed  from 
an  editorial  In  the  Boston  Herald  of  recent 
date)  can  be  gleaned  from  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  23  for,  16  against,  roll  call  on  this 
measure. 

Five  staunch  GOP  senators  Joined  with  18 
Democratic  senators  to  give  this  blU  an  over- 
whelming endorsement.  These  five  Repub- 
lican stalwarts  were  Senator  Ralpn  Lerche. 
of  Northampton:  Senator  Ralph  V.  Clampit. 
of  Springfield;  Senator  John  D.  Mackay,  of 
Quincy;  Senator  Charle-  G.  Miles,  of  Brock- 
ten:  and  Senator  Charles  M.  Olson,  of  Ash- 
land. No  person  can  question  the  party  regu- 
larity or  patriotism  of  these  representatives 
of  the  people. 

PKOPORTIONAL     REPRESENTATION     SHOULD     BE 
OUTLAWED 

On  Monday  next  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate  will  have  up  for  consi:ieraiion  the 
question  of  passing  to  its  third  reading  Sen- 
ate No.  216.  an  act  repealing  the  laws  author- 
izing the  election  of  certain  city  and  town 
officers  by  proportional  representation  and 
preferential  voting.  This  bill  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Daniel  F.  OBrlen,  of  Cambridge; 
Miss  Edna  Lawrence  Spencer,  of  Cambridge; 
and  Charles  H.  McGlue,  of  Boston.  This  im- 
pcrtant  piece  of  legislation  has  already  re- 
ceived a  majority  vote  In  the  State  senate, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be  passed  in  tbe 
senate  during  this  coming  week  and  then 
sent  to  the  house  for  action  there. 

PBOPJRTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    VERSUS    UNTIED 
STATES    PRINCIPLES 

Prof.  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens.  who  Is  head 
of  the  department  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has  made  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  proportional  rep- 
resentation system  of  voting.  His  analysis 
of  Its  dangers  and  fallacies  Is  well  worth 
reading  and  Is  as  follows: 

"The  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion constitutes  a  denial  of  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  our  representative  Republic 
Is  based.  For  the  founders  of  this  country 
representa'tlon    meant    Integration;    for   the 


proponents  of  proportional  rtrpresentatlon 
It  means  fragmentation.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  established  In  the 
belief  '.hat  it  was  the  task  of  ihe  people  In 
elections  to  establish  broad  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  to  select  the  best  ma:i  available  to 
public  office.  Under  proportional  representa- 
tion any  coherent  minority  bloc  of  sufficient 
size  can  elect  a  member  of  a  parliamentary 
body  without  attempting  In  the  least  to  se- 
cure agreement  with  citizens  belonging  to 
other  groups.  For  the  men  elected,  it  suffices 
to  be  the  mouthpieces  of  such  a  bloc;  they 
need  not  be  the  political  leaders  who  can  lead 
us  all  on  the  basis  of  our  com.non  devotion 
to  the  general  welfare,  and  who,  as  James 
Madison  stated  In  No.  X  of  the  Federalist 
papers,  should  be  elected  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

STRONG    MEN    OPPOSI    PROPCiRTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

"There  has  been  no  lack  of  men  prominent 
In  our  political  life  who  realized  how  deeply 
proportional  representation  threatens  the 
very  vitals  of  our  Republic.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Secretary  of  War.  belonged 
to  them.  He  emphasized  that  'proportional 
representation  invites  these  groups  (reli- 
gious, racial,  language,  social,  and  other  con- 
tentious minority  groups)  to  seek  to  harden 
and  Intensify  their  difference  by  bringing 
them  Into  political  action  where  they  are 
Irrevelant.  If  not  disturbing."  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  has  expressed  himself  similarly  in  a 
talk  given  In  1924  while  he  was  the  Republi- 
can floor  leader  In  the  Ohio  Hoiose  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  known  not  to  have  changed 
his  views  In  the  matter.  Senator  LoDca 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Unltetl  States  Sen- 
ate on  January  25  of  this  year:  Proportional 
representation  Is  a  means  of  reflecting  every 
shade  of  popular  opinion  In  a  legislative 
body.  It  does  encourage  splinter  parties,  of 
course,  and  thus  makes  It  moro  difficult  for 
any  dominant  group  to  carry  out  a  con- 
sistent policy.  In  a  city  council  or  a  legisla- 
ture there  could  be  a  perfect  rainbow  of 
parties.  That  Is  true  in  some  European 
countries.' 

"In  American  local  government  propor- 
tional representation  has  been  s  n  element  of 
confusion.  It  has  led  to  deadlocks  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  New  York  City.  In  Yonkers.  in 
Cambridge,  and  In  Lowell.  It  has.  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  Including  the  latest  election 
In  Cincinnati,  had  the  result  that  more  bal- 
lots were  either  invalid  or  exhausted  than 
constitute  the  quota.  As  It  was  put  after  the 
latest  election  held  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 
'Old  Man  Invalid  came  out  on  the  top  of  the 
poll.' 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESElWATION    HtTRTS 
MANAGER  PLAN 

"The  city-manager  plan,  thai  splendid  In- 
strument of  reform,  has  done  magnificently 
In  hundreds  of  American  cltie:..  About  900 
of  them  now  apply  it.  Wherever  the  major- 
ity system  was  used,  the  experience  was.  In 
the  vast  number  of  cases,  that  a  satisfactory 
record  was  established,  and  oijpositlon  was 
nil.  When  manager  plan  was  combined  with 
proportional  representation,  ttere  has  been 
no  end  of  civic  dissension.  After  almost 
every  election  under  proportional  representa- 
tion, dissatisfaction  has  manifested  itself, 
resulting  in  many  cases  In  attempts  to  repeal 
this  system  of  voting.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  needlessly  on  such  contro- 
versies, which  the  traditional  American  sys- 
tem of  voting  would  have  avcided  entirely. 

"It  should  never  be  overlooked  that  the 
proponents  of  proportional  representation  in 
the  United  States  propose  it  :or  local  elec- 
tions only  in  order  to  have  It  adopted  later 
In  SUte  and  national  elections.  This  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  writings  of  the  leaders 
In  this  field,  such  as  In  the  concluding  pages 
of  Mrs.  George  H.  Halletfs  booklet  entitled 
'Proportional    Representation,    the    Key    to 


Democracy.*  Nor  have  th«  proponents  of 
proportional  representation  left  us  in  doubt 
as  to  the  consequences  which  might  arise  In 
our  national  legislative  bodies  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  book  by  Hoag  and  Hallett.  for  ex- 
ample, entitled  "Proportional  Representa- 
tion," Is,  as  shown  on  pages  114-117.  clearly 
critical  of  the  two-party  system.  It  contem- 
plates a  situation  in  which  Congress  would 
be  divided  Into  minority  parties,  which 
would  have  to  make  decisions  In  a  process 
of  bargaining.  They  state:  Such  a  situation, 
which  might  often  occur  under  proportional 
representation  is  essentially  a  wholesome 
one.  Thus,  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  become  representative  In  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  Is  obvious  then  that  repre- 
sentation Is  identified  with  fragmentation, 
which  is  welcomed. 

PROPORTIOKAL    REPHESENTATION   DANGEIOUS 
DOCTRINE 

"Where  proportional  representation  leads 
us  If  applied  to  SUte  and  national  elections 
can  clearly  be  seen  from  Its  contemporary 
European  record.    The  daily  press  has  been 
reporting  the  scandals  caused  by  Commu- 
nists In  the  Parliaments  of  several  Etiropean 
countries,    in   particular   France   and   Italy, 
where  they  have  produced  the  most  shame- 
ful scenes  In  order  to  protest,  among  other 
things,  against  American  assistance  to  their 
countries.     These  Communist  Parties  know 
very  well  that  under  the  majority  system  the 
number  of  their  members  in  National  Parlia- 
ments would  be  reduced  catastrophlcally,  as 
It  was  reduced  when  in  France  the  latest 
Provincial  elections  were  held  under  the  nia- 
Jority  system.    This  gave  to  the  Communists 
little  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  seats  In  comparison  to  the  nearly  CO 
I>ercent    which   proportional    representation 
had  given  them  In  the  National  Assembly. 
For  this  reason  Communist  Parties  all  over 
the  world  fight  for  proportional  representa- 
tion.    If  proportional  representation  favors 
Communists  this  Is  merely  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  Its  generally  undemocratic  char- 
acter.   It  has  favored  Nationalists.  Nazis,  and 
Fascists  in  the  past,  and  does  so  again  at 
present.     The  small  Nationalist  groups  which 
are  at  present  causing  so  much  turmoil  In 
the  German  Federal  Parliament  In  Bonn  owe 
their   seaU    to    proportional   representation. 
Without  that  system  those  parties  and  the 
new  ones  which  have   been  formed  or  are 
about  to  be  formed  simply  would  have  to  be 
liquidated,   and   their   voters  would   be   In- 
duced to  rally  to  the  cause  of  more  moder- 
ate and  more  responsible  political  parties. 

"Proportional  representation  In  Europe  is. 
therefore,  a  threat  to  the  objectives  which 
this  country  pursues  at  the  expense  of  bil- 
lions under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  If  extended  Into 
State  and  national  elections  It  woiild  end 
the  political  stability  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  our  two-party  system.  Its  use  In  local 
elections  Is  intended  to  pave  the  road  to  this 
goal.  It  is  apt  to  dull  our  apprehensions  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  insti- 
tutions involved.  It  Is  also,  as  has  been 
stated  bv  such  a  prominent  proponent  of 
municipal  reform  as  Dr.  Don  K.  Price,  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  true  progress  In  the 
Improvement  of  local  government  in  general, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  city-manager  plaa 
in  particular." 

The  above  is  the  studied  opinion  of  the 
worlds  greatest  authority  on  this  subjec:. 
Professor  Hermens  of  Notre  Dame. 

FRAUD  FACTOR  IN-  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 

The  plan  E  system  Is  a  fraud  on  the  voting 
public.  It  Is  based  on  the  theory  behind  tha 
European  bloc  system  which  combined  with 
proportional  representation  produced  Hitler 
in  Germany  and  Mtissolinl  In  Italy.  It  Is  tha 
same  system  that  New  York  City  repealed 
2  years  ago  last  November  by  a  2-to-l  vote 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  system  that  tlected 
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four  *vow«i  C4-«nmunUrt<«  or  left-wtiif  «yTn- 
pathizers  to  their  muuiclp*!  (MUncil  o(/23 
members 

The  public  does  not  yet  underst«nd  the 
communistic  set-up  of  plan  E  and  propor- 
tional representation.  The  fraud  factor  In 
thU  system  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
posed The  Bo-calied  reformer*  streets  very 
much  th«t  proportional  represei-.tauon  vot- 
Intf  give*  the  \oter  a  chnn<'e  to  expn^ss  their 
choice  of  candidates  by  voting  for  their  first 
choice,  second  ch«,nce,  etc.,  ad  Infinlium  et 
ad  nauseam. 

What  these  refiirmers  do  not  stress  Is  the 
fraud  factor,  the  proportional  represenation 
deception,  that  no  matter  how-  many  choices 
•  roter  may  make  on  his  ballot.  T^hether  it  be 
2  or  86,  the  voter  never  votes  for  more  than 
oo«  councilfff.  He  only  votes  once  and  Jur 
only  one  councilor.  In  other  words,  propor- 
tional representation  takes  away  from  every 
voter  etght-ninths  of  his  voting  power  and 
leaves  him  with  only  the  right  to  vote  for 
one  councilor  when  -9  are  to  be  elected. 
This  Is  the  so-called  plan  E  and  proportional 
representation  fraud  factor  that  relies  upon 
religious  and  racial  tensions  to  produce  the 
results  which  are  srenerally  pleasing  to  the 
overlord  of  the  Kremlin. 

Plan  E  should  t»e  called  plan  European  and 
proportional  representation  Is  a  communistic 
device  which,  in  reality,  stands  for  the  phrase 
"please  Russia." 

Pbopoktionai.  Repessixtation  Repeal 
EoiToaiALs 
Hew  York  Journal -American,  under  date 
OX  April  3.  1947.  wrote  as  follows: 

"Abolish  P«opornoN\L  Rfpkxsfnt.^tion 

"The  drive  to  abolish  proportional  repre- 
•entatlon  as  the  means  of  electing  our  city 
councllmen  should  and  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  fair-minded  voter. 

"How  it  got  on  the  books  In  the  first  place 
Is  something  that  even  the  politicians  are 
puling  over  now. 

"Proportional  representat'on  has  certainly 
proved  Itself  the  most  dlsproportlonal  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

"It  has  forced  down  the  throats  of  dls- 
gxisted  citizens  two  actual  Communist  Party 
members,  and  two  more  who  are  Communist 
wolves  In  sheep's  clothing,  masquerading 
\uider  other  party  labels. 

"Potir  out  of  a  council  of  23  members  who 
consistently  vrte  for  governmental  disrup- 
tion and  disharmony  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself. 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  New  Yorker?  are 
American  voters  who  want  no  part  of  thU 
wrecking  crew  and  their  foreign  ideologies. 

"The  time  has  now  come  to  <ld  the  city 
government  of  representatives  w^o  do  not 
represent  the  people 

"It  wont  take  much  of  a  push  to  put  the 
drive  over. 

"So  far  proportional  representation  haa 
cost  the  city  »1. 600.000.  another  factor  which 
must  not  be  disregarded  in  these  years  uf 
billion  dollar  budgeu. 

"Once  in  a  wb;le  politics  and  politicians 
can  be  constructive.  The  move  to  liquidate 
proportional  representation  is  const.ructi\e 
politics." 

Boston  Evening  Record,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 7.  1947.  said: 

"Lesson  rot  Massachusetts 

"The  emphatic  rejection  of  proportional 
representation  by  New  York  City's  voters 
should  be  a  lesson  for  the  people  of  Massa- 
cbuaetts. 

"This  complicated  and  conftosing  method 
of  balloting  was  proven  bene&cial  to  Com- 
znunlsis  and  for  that  reason,  more  than  any 
other.  It  was  abolUbad  in  the  Nation'* 
largeet  municipality  after  II  years  of  trial. 

"We  do  not  want  Communists  and  their 
nk  in  our  Bay  State  city  and  town  govem- 
mcnta. 


••We  h«Te  faith  and  confidence  In  the  tra- 
ditionally American  two-party  system. 

We  therefore  feel  that  New  York  City's 
commendable  example  will  be  generally  fol- 
lowed 

Boston  Dally  Record,  in  its  Issue  of  No- 
vember 25.  1947.  stated; 

"The  Oltiawtng   or  Puoportional 
RrpllEsE^rT  AXIOM 

"Several  senators  and  representatives  will 
ask  the  legislature  to  outlaw  proportional 
representation  and  preferential  voting  in 
M.-^s.^nchusetts. 

"These  legislators  are  confident  that  this 
Commonwealth  will  be  sufficiently  practical 
and  democratic  to  follow  the  good  example 
of  New  York  City,  which  repealed  the  pro- 
pcirtlrnal  representation  system  after  long 
and  unsatisfactory  experience  with  It." 

F\>llowtng  the  repeal,  a  few  weeks  a^o, 
the  New  York  Sun  made  this  rather  typical 
obflervation : 

"  The  Communists  and  their  fellow  radi- 
cals lost  their  foothold  in  the  city  govern- 
ment with  the  defeat  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation.' 

"There  should  be  no  foothold  for  Com- 
munisu  and  their  ilk  in  cur  Massachusetts 
city  governments." 

The  Boston  American  on  March  22.  1949. 
asked  the  legislature  to  repeal  proportional 
representation  in  the  following  language: 

"Repeal  It 

•TTie  Massachusetts  Legislature  should 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  repeal  propor- 
tional representation  which  Senator  Melley's 
popular  bill  presents 

"The  fact  that  this  complicated  method 
of  selecting  public  ofBclals  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  Communists  in  New  York  City  and 
other  places  discredits  it  for  all  time  so  far 
as  most  persons  In  this  Commonwealth  are 
concerned. 

"With  a  cold  war  embracing  so  much  of  the 
civilized  world  and  a  hot  war  threatening. 
we  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing more  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
In  any  branch  or  segment  of  the  American 
Government. 

•The  legislature  made  a  serious  mistake 
when  It  sanctioned  proportional  representa- 
tion a  few  years  ago. 

"The  only  way  to  remedy  the  unfortunate 
sliuaiions  which  have  resulted  from  that 
mistake  is  to  take  proportional  representa- 
tion off  the  statute  books." 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  in  Its  editorial 
column  on  March  11.  1950,  made  the  follow- 
ing plea: 

••let's    STAT    AMERICAN 

"The  survival  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  the  very  existence  of  our 
Republic  demand  the  retention  of  the  1949 
law  banning  proportional  representation  In 
all  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth 
except  In  the  few  which  adopted  this  con- 
ftislng  method  of  electing  officials  before  the 
prohibition  was  enacted. 

"And  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  get  rid 
of  this  proportional  representation  thing  in 
them.  too. 

■  Election  methods  ought  to  be  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  all 
the  people. 

"That  Is  an  elementary  requirement  of 
good  government. 

"A  system  of  voting  that  baffles  the  average 
citizen  cannot  Inspire  his  confidence,  and  it 
Is  neither  honest  nor  honorable  for  anybody 
to  contend  that  It  will  do  otherwise. 

"Our  people  must  have  complete  faith  In 
their  Government  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  is  closest  to 
them. 

"Purthermore,  proportional  representation 
has  enabled  Communists  and  fellow  travel- 
ers to  win  election  In  many  places. 

••We  do  not  want  tbem  to  repeat  their  suc- 
cesses In  Maaaachusetts,  certainly  not  In  this 
period  oX  critically  oool  war. 


"The  United  States  became  the  strongest 
and  best  Nation  on  earth,  because  It  trusted 
majorities  and  allowed  them  to  determine 
the  results  of  free  elections. 

"Instead  of  relaxing  the  ban  on  propor- 
tional representation,  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  which  will  take  up  the  matter  Mon- 
day, should,  therefore,  intensify  it  and  make 
it  more  extensive  and  binding. 

••Persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
traditionally  American  election  methods 
which  gave  us  our  greatest  statesmen,  in- 
cluding George  Washliigton,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  may  continue 
to  clamor  for  the  new-look  system  of  ballot- 
ing. 

•'But  the  citizenry  as  a  whole  will  applaud 
Senators  who  refuse  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  minorities  and  splinter  parties  with  their 
transient  fads  and  fancies  and  obvious 
selfishness." 

WHENCE   and   what   IS  PROPOETIONAL 
KE PRESENTATION  ? 

Proportional  representation  Is  ^  system  of 
voting  and  counting  votes,  which  was  In- 
vented by  an  English  schoolmaster  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  give  minority  groups 
Individual  representation  In  government.  It 
was  never  adopted  in  England  for  the  Eng- 
lish. However,  to  make  sure  the  Irish  would 
never  get  together,  the  English  Parliament 
shrewdly  incorporated  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  constitution  It  forced  upon 
the  Irish  Free  State. 

HOW  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION    HAS 
OPERATED 

Proportional  representation  was  intro- 
duced in  Italy  in  1919.  and  In  Just  a  little 
over  3  years  It  had  so  disintegrated  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  country  that  the  situation 
was  ripe  for  a  man  on  horseback,  and  Mus- 
solini stepped  In. 

Hitlers  rapid  rise  to  power,  aided  and 
abetted  and  financed  by  major  Industrial- 
ists and  big  taxpayers  In  Germany,  was  even 
more  clearly  due  to  proportional  representa- 
tion than  the  triumph  of  Mussolini. 

Austria  was  the  next  victim  of  propor- 
tional representation. 

Proportional  representation  worked  sim- 
ilar havoc  in  Greece,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
and  In  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  which 
abandoned  democracy  and  are  now  satellites 
of  Russia. 

WHT    PROPORTIONAL    BEPRESENT.VTION    IS 
D.iNGER.^U8 

Proportional  representation  Is  dangerous 
because  it  reverses  the  democratic  principle 
Of  representath  e  government  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

Proportional  ripresentatlon  Is  dangerous 
because  it  breeda  nissfnslon.  fosters  reclal 
and  religious  antagr  nism,  arrays  class  against 
class. 

Proportional  representation  Is  dangerous 
because  It  destroys  political  unity  by  creating 
a  multitude  of  political  parties,  all  clamor- 
ing for  more  power  and  special  privilege  for 
their  respective  minorities. 

Proportional  representation  ridicules  "E 
Plurlbus  Dnum"  and  rallies  to  divide  and 
conquer.     (Divide  et  empera.) 

THE  PROPORTIONAL-EI  PHEStNTATION    METHOD  OF 
VOTING 

This  method  Is  a  lottery  system  of  voting 
which  f:ivor8  organized  minorities  seeking 
their  own  advancement  to  the  detriment  of 
the  majority  and  the  city.  A  complicated 
system  of  counting  votes  whereby  each  voter 
elects  only  one  candidate  although  he  may 
have  voted  for  several.  The  proportional  rep- 
resentation method  of  voting  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  a  proportionate  number  of  peo- 
ple elect  each  candidate  as  compared  with 
the  American  system  under  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  elect  all  the  candidates. 
Under  proportional  representation  you  vote 
lor  only  one  candidate  and  it  is  an  impossi- 


bility for  your  ballot  to  count  for  more  than 
one  candidate. 

CONCLt7SION   TO  CONFUSION 

When  Gov.  Paul  A.  Dcver  signs  house 
bill  No.  2359  en  Monday  next,  and  the  sen- 
ate vctss  to  s?nd  along  senate  bill  No.  216 
to  the  house  of  reprerentativcs,  we  may  truly 
say  that  the  elected  representatives  cf  the 
peocle  of  this  Commonr.calth  are  still  en 
guard  In  the  preservation  of  the  historic 
rights  of  Its  citizens.  It  has  been  a  lens 
hard  fl^ht  but  victory  Is  In  the  olQng. 

Plan  E(uropean)  and  the  P(lease) 
R(u3sla)  style  of  voting  are  on  the  way  out 
In  Massachusetts. 

P(ar'.or-Pinl:)  R(eglmentat!on)  won't  hap- 
pen here! 

Charles  H.  McGitn. 


Address  by  the  President  Before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RecoriJ  the  address  of  President 
Truman  at  the  dinner  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  on  April  24, 1950,  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  dlctlng:ulshed  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  at  this  dinner  tonight,  and 
to  Join  in  commemorating  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation of  Federal  lawyers. 

It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  deny  that  I  am 
friendly  to  lawyers.  The  record  would  speak 
against  me  if  I  did. 

Six  of  the  nine  members  cf  my  Cabinet 
are  lawyers.  So  are  quite  a  few  other  top 
officials  of  the  c:;ecutlve  branch. 

When  you  couple  this  with  the  fact  that 
over  half  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  are  law- 
yers, as  well  as  all  our  Federal  Judges,  of 
course,  you  can  see  that — so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  concerned— 
the  legal  profession  is  not  Just  a  passing 
fancy.    It  is  probably  here  to  stay. 

Our  lawyers  have  a  primary  responsibility 
In  the  maintenance  of  Justice.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  cf  the  Government  lawyer, 
^hose  first  devotion  must  be  to  the  public 
interest.  The  public  interest  does  not  mean 
only  the  Interest  of  the  Government.  It 
means  also  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
individual  citizens. 

Our  concept  of  Justice  represents  a  basic 
difference  between  our  system  of  government 
and  that  of  the  totalitarian  states.  Justice 
is  the  foundation  of  true  democracy.  Our 
system  of  Justice  preserves  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  his  right  to 
think  and  speak  as  he  feels  and  to  worship 
as  he  pleases.  It  protects  him  In  the  asser- 
tion of  his  rights  even  against  his  own  gov- 
ernment. It  makes  certain  that  his  asser- 
tion of  those  rights  will  be  fairly  considered 
and  Justly  decided. 

But  there  Is  In  the  world  today  a  tyranni- 
cal force  v;hlch  does  not  recognize  Justice  as 
we  know  it.  It  is  a  force  which  crushes  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  those  under  its  control. 


and  seeks  to  cnlarj^e  Itself  by  Dggrerslon  and 
by  false  promises  of  freedom  and  ccoiiGmlc 
security. 

Wherever  this  force  extends,  there  is  no 
freedom  of  tpeech,  no  freedom  of  religion, 
no  freedom  even  of  opinion.  The  state  is 
the  all-powerful  arbiter  of  men's  words  and 
acts.  Human  dignity  and  human  freedom 
are  meaningless. 

Against  this  tyrannical  force,  which  v.e 
know  as  ccmm'unisra,  the  United  States 
Etands  as  the  great  c.iampion  cf  freedom. 
A'.iainst  this  force,  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped and  put  Into  effect  a  positive  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  freedom  and  democracy. 
Our  program  Is  shaped  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  and  to  help  other  free  nations 
protect  themselves  against  asgression  and 
subversion. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  taken 
far-seeing  steps,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  to  help  other  free  nations 
rebuild  from  the  destruction  cf  war  and 
strengthen  their  democratic  inEtiiutions. 
Our  programs  of  foreign  aid  have  made  It 
possible  for  these  free  nations  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
military  assistance  program,  and  our  support 
of  the  United  Nations  are  major  elements  in 
our  central  policy  to  work  for  a  peaceful  ai-id 
prosperous  world.  We  have  taken  the  lead- 
ership in  aiding  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
in  reducing  trade  barriers  between  nations. 
We  are  keeping  our  military  forces  strong  and 
alert,  and  we  are  giving  meaning  and 
strength  to  our  Joint  defense  arrangements 
with  other  countries. 

We  have  done  all  this  because  it  represents 
enlightened  self-interest.  We  know  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  us  does  not  come  f.'-om 
the  Communists  in  this  country,  where  they 
are  a  noisy  but  small  and  universally  de- 
spised group.  The  greatest  threat  comes 
from  Communist  imperialism  abroad,  where 
the  center  cf  its  military  and  economic 
strength  lies.  The  real  danger  is  that  com- 
munism might  overrun  other  free  nations 
and  thus  strengthen  Itself  for  an  ultimate 
attack  against  us. 

But  although  communism  is  not  a  major 
force  in  thii  country,  we  are  taking  no 
chances  on  its  becoming  strong  here.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  working  to  create  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  in  which  com- 
munism cannot  possibly  thrive.  On  the 
other,  v.-e  are  striking  hard  blows  at  Com- 
munist subversion  wherever  it  is  found. 

We  are  vigorously  pressing  domestic  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people,  to  assure  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  and  to  promote  their  health  and  educa- 
tion, and  their  security  and  freedom.  These 
programs  were  not  specifically  desipned  as 
anti-Communist  measures.  We  would  have 
had  them  even  If  there  were  not  a  single 
Communist  In  the  world.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  among  the  strongest  anti-Communist 
weapons  In  our  whole  arsenal. 

Communism  has  little  appeal  for  people 
who  are  healthy,  well-educated,  prosperous, 
and  free.  Moreover,  there  are  few^  things 
that  R'ill  do  more  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  winning  followers  in  other  lands  than  a 
demoiistration  by  the  United  States  that 
democracy  truly  means  a  better,  freer  life  for 
everyone. 

While  we  have  been  working  to  Improve 
ouV  democracy,  we  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  within 
our  own  borders.  Through  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  our  other  security 
forces,  through  prosecutions  in  the  courts  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  through  our  Fed- 
eral employee  loyalty  program,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  we  have  vigorously  attacked 
Communists  wherever  their  activities  be- 
came a  threat  to  our  liberties. 

There  has  been  so  much  confusion  re- 
cently about  who  is  doing  what  to  defeat 


communism  In  this  country,  that  I  think 
the  record  should  be  set  straight. 

This  administration  has  fought  comma-' 
nism  with  action  and  not  Just  with  words. 
We  have  carried  en  this  fight  with  every  law 
on  the  statute  becks,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended new  laws  when  we  found  they  were 
necessary  and  could  be  framed  without  Im- 
pairing the  very  freedoms  we  are  seeking  to 
protect. 

No  known  Instance  of  Communist  sub- 
version, or  any  other  kind  of  subversion, 
has  gone  uninvestigated. 

No  case  where  the  facts  warranted  has 
gone  unprosecuted. 

We  have  prosecuted  and  obtained  convic- 
tion of  11  top-ranking  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country.  We  have 
successfully  prosecuted  many  other  persons 
for  crimes  related  to  communism.  We  have 
also  prosecuted  and  obtained  conviction  of 
a  large  number  of  alleged  Communists  on 
charges  of  contempt  for  refusing  to  testify 
before  Federal  grand  Juries  or  congressional 
committees. 

We  now  have  -  under  Investigation  the 
cases  of  over  l.CX)0  citizens  to  determine 
whether  stops  should  be  taken  to  revoke 
their  citizenship  on  grounds  involving  sub- 
versive activities.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  persons  are  under  orders  of  deporta- 
tion en  grounds  involving  communism. 

There  Is  no  area  of  American  life  In  which 
the  Communist  Party  Is  making  headway. 
The  Communists  have  done  their  best  to 
penetrate  labor  unions  and  the  Government, 
but  they  are  being  successfully  fought  on 
both  fronts.  Labor  has  been  doing  a  splsn- 
did  Job  of  cleaning  its  hou^e.  In  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Employee  Loyalty  pro- 
gram has  been  an  outstanding  success,  and 
Government  lawyers  have  contributed 
greatly  to  that  result. 

I  set  up  the  employee  loyalty  program  3 
years  ago  with  two  objectives  in  mind. 

I  was  determined,  as  far  as  It  was  humanly 
possible,  to  see  that  no  disloyal  person 
should  be  employed  by  our  Gcvarnment, 
whether  he  was  a  Communist  or  a  native 
American  Fascist  of  the  Silver  Shirt  or  Ku 
Klux  Klan  variety.  I  was  equally  determined 
that  loyal  Government  employees  should 
be  protected  against  accusations  which  were 
false,  malicious,  or  ill-founded. 

The  loyalty  program  was  drafted  by  able 
and  experienced  people  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Government  and  to  safeguard  the 
rlfhts  of  its  employees.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  we  have 
had  such  a  program.  The  Communists  and 
their  friends,  as  well  as  some  sincere  ideal- 
ists, say  that  it  is  too  drastic.  The  false 
patriots  and  even  some  honest  reactionaries 
say  that  It  Is  entirely  too  mild.  They  want 
us  to  dismiss  employees  on  the  basis  of  un- 
supported charges.  They  actually  resent 
the  democratic  safeguards  of  the  loyalty 
program.  All  this  confirms  me  In  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  sound  and  effective  pro- 
gram conceived  and  carried  out  in  the 
American  tradition. 

The  FBI,  the  agency  loyalty  boards,  and 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  have  quietly  and 
effectively  carried  out  their  Job  cf  protecting 
the  Integrity  and  security  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Loyally  Review  Board  Is  the  cen- 
tral organization  which  directs  the  whole 
program.  It  Is  divided  about  half  and  half 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  Is 
headed  by  a  distinguished  Republican  lawyer. 
Mr.  Seth  Richardson,  who  served  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Hoover. 

Under  the  supervision  of  this  Board  the 
loyalty  program  has  rid  the  Government  of 
all  employees  who  were  found  to  be  dis- 
loyal— and  they  were  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
1  percent. 

Not  a  single  person  who  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  a  Communist  or  otherwise  disloyal  re- 
mains on  the  Ccvernment  pay  roll  today.^^" 
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Th«  «bl*  men  charged  with  carrytng  out 
the  loyalty  program  know  that  keeping  dis- 
loyal persons  out  of  the  Government  Is  a  bus- 
iness which  must  be  done  carefully  and  ob- 
jectively. They  know  that  the  job  cannot 
be  done  by  publicly  denouncing  men  as 
Communist*  without  ha\ine  evidence  to 
support  such  charges,  or  by  black'^ning  the 
character-  of  persona  because  their  views  are 
different  from  those  of  the  accuser,  or  by 
h'.-'rllng  sensational  accusations  fca.«ied  on  gos- 
Bip.  hearsay,  or  hunch.  They  kn'^w  that  no 
one  whose  principal  concern  wss  the  security 
of  this  country  would  try  to  do  It  that  way. 
They  know  that  anyone  who  had  Informa- 
tion about  Communist  activity,  and  who 
placed  the  security  of  this  country  above 
selfish  or  partisan  considerations,  would  turn 
that  information  over  to  the  FBI.  so  that 
It  could  be  properly  InTestlgated  and  the 
necessary  action  taken. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  much 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  there  is 
about  the  Icyslty  program — even  on  the  part 
of  people  who  should  knrw  better.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  they  do  know 
better — that  perhaps  there  is  some  element 
of  jx)lltlcs  in  their  accusations. 

A  large  part  of  the  hue  and  cry  about  the 
loyalty  program  has  centered  on  my  refusal 
to  turn  o\-rT  to  a  congressional  committee 
ccnfldential  loyalty  files  concerning  individ- 
ual employees.  I  have  already  stated  several 
times  the  reasons  why  these  flics  must  not 
be  disclosed.  I  want  to  restate  them  briefly 
new. 

The  preservation  of  the  strictest  confidence 
wtth«respect  to  loyalty  files  is  the  single  most 
important  element  in  operating  a  loyalty  pro- 
gram which  provides  effec'ive  security  for  the 
Government  and  justice  for  the  Individual 
employee 

The  disclosure  of  these  files  would  not  only 
destroy  the  whole  loyalty  program  but  would 
seriously  damage  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  FBI.  Information  Is  given  to  the  FBI 
In  confidence,  which  the  FBI  has  sworn  to 
protect.  Breaklixg  the  confidence  would  not 
only  greatly  embarrass  and  even  endanger 
the  Informants  Involved  but  would  gravely 
Impair  the  FBI's  ability  to  get  future  lafor- 
mation  from  other  confidential  sources. 

Opening  these  files  would  reveal  FBI  pro- 
cedures and  methods.  It  might  reveal  bi^nly 
secret  Information  vital  to  our  nataonal  secu- 
rity and  of  great  value  to  foreign  nations. 

Disclosure  of  the  files  would  result  in  seri- 
ous iajvistice  to  t.he  reputation  of  many  in- 
nocent persons.  This  is  true  because  the  FEI 
Investigative  files  do  not  contain  proven 
loformatiuQ  only.  They  Include  unverified 
charges  and  statements,  as  well  as  mere  sus- 
picions, which,  upon  mvestigation,  are  found 
to  be  untrue. 

If  I  should  now  open  these  files,  I  would 
create  a  precedent  for  future  cases  In  which 
aceess  to  these  files  Is  demanded — and  there 
would  be  many  of  them.  This  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  Icyalty  program,  since,  as 
experience  shows.  It  would  mean  an  attempt 
to  try  all  loyalty  cases  over  again  In  news- 
paper b«adUnes,  although  they  had  already 
tkeen  carefully  considered  and  fairly  decided 
by  a  bipartisan  board  of  loyal  and  distin- 
guished Americans. 

This  question  of  maintaining  the  confiden- 
tial character  of  information  mhlch  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  would  not  be  in  the  pubhc 
Interest  to  disclose  is  not  new.  It  goes  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  Government.  Wash- 
ington. Monroe.  Jackson.  Cleveland,  and 
Tho(<iore  Roosevelt  are  only  a  few  of  the 
Presidents  who  have  taken  the  same  posl- 
tk»  which  I  an.  taking. 

Despite  the  historic  precedents,  with  which 
I  w»s  thoroughly  familiar.  I  gave  the  most 
careful  c  luideration  to  the  recent  request 
ot   a  Senate   committee   for   access   to   tlie 


loyalty  files.  I  obtained  the  views  of  Attor- 
ney Gereral  McGrath,  Loyalty  Review  Board 
Cnairman  Richardson,  and  FBI  Director 
Hoover  before  I  reached  my  decision  to  deny 
this  request.  All  three  were  unanimous  In 
recommending  to  me  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  I  refuse  to  make  the  files 
available.  The  decision  was  mine  and  I 
made  it.  I  am  confident  that  no  President. 
whatever  his  paity,  would  have  acted  other- 
wise. 

The  Federal  employee  loyalty  program  has 
dtaQonstrated  that  the  United  States  has  the 
losfScyal  civil  service  in  the  world.  It  Is  a 
s?\endid  organization  which  I  am  proud  to 
he.-^ 

OPiCourse,  in  an  organization  as  large  as 
the  ulined  States  Government  it  is  always 
possible,  despite  the  greatest  precautions, 
that  there  may  be  a  few  bad  Individuals. 
We  shall  not  for  one  minute  relax  our  vigilant 
efforts  to  protect  the  security  of  the  Oov- 
ernmeht. 

The  present  Attorney  General  and  his  pred- 
ecessor have  repeatedly  asked  that  if  any 
person  has  any  information  about  the  pres- 
ence of  any  Communist  In  the  Government 
It  be  furnished  to  them. 

I  now  repeat  that  request. 

If  any  citizen  knows  of  the  presence  of  a 
single  Communist  or  other  subversive  person 
In  any  Federal  Job.  let  him  furnish  that  In- 
formation, and  the  evidence  which  supports 
his  belief,  to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  the 
FBI.  Any  information  that  may  be  fur- 
nished in  response  to  this  request  will  be 
promptly  Investigated  and  will  be  acted  upon 
if  the  allegations  are  found  to  be  true. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is — because  of  the 
measures  we  are  taking — the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Slates  is  not  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  proportionately  fewer  Com- 
munists in  this  country  than  In  any  other 
large  country  on  earth.  They  are  noisy  and 
they  are  troublesome,  but  they  are  not  a 
major  threat, 

Xlorecver,  they  have  been  steadily  losing 
ground  since  their  peak  in  1032,  at  the  depth 
of  our  greatest  depression,  when  they  polled 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  their  his- 
tory. 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
firht  communism.  This  administration  is 
douig  it  the  right  way.  the  sensible  way. 

Our  attack  on  communism  is  embodied  in 
a  positive,  threefold  program; 

One,  we  are  strengthenuig  our  own  defenses 
and  aiding  free  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  so  that  we  and  they  can  effec- 
tively resist  Communist  aggression. 

Two,  we  are  working  to  improve  our  de- 
mocracy so  as  to  give  further  proof,  both  to 
our  own  citizens  and  to  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  democracy  is  the  best 
system  of  government  that  men  have  yet  de- 
vised. 

Three,  we  are  working  quietly  but  effec- 
tively, without  headlines  or  hysteria,  against 
Communist  subversion  in  this  country 
wlicreever  it  appears,  and  we  are  doing  this 
Within  the  framework  of  the  democratic  lib- 
erties we  cherish. 

That  is  the  way  this  administration  is 
fighting  communism.  That  Is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  fight  communism. 

N>,w  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  communism.  We  are  not 
going  to  transform  our  fine  FBI  Into  a 
Gestapo-like  secret  police.  We  are  not  going 
to  try  to  control  what  our  people  read  and 
say  and  think.  We  are  not  going  to  turn 
the  United  States  into  a  right-wing  total- 
itarian country  in  order  to  deal  with  a  left- 
wing  totalitarian  threat. 

In  short,  we  are  not  going  to  end  democ- 
racy. We  are  f;.olng  to  keep  the  Bill  of 
Rights  on  the  books.    We  are  going  to  keep 


those  ancient,  hard-earned  liberties  which 
you  lawyers  have  done  so  much  to  preserve 
and  protect. 

If  we  all  work  together  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  democratic  ideals,  commun- 
ism will  never  be  a  serious  threat  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  The  example  we  set 
for  freemen  everywhere  will  help  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  Communist  Imperialism  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  my  program  against 
communism. 

That  Is  the  way  I  have  worked  against  It. 

That  Is  the  way  I  shall  continue  to  work 
against  It. 

I  call  on  all  fair-minded  men  and  wcrr.?n 
to  Join  In  this  good  fight. 


The  Preservation  of  Private  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  2S>,  2950 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Preservation  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,"  which^  I  delivered  at 
the  annual  coal  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Con2:ress,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  Monday,  April  24,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Preservation  of   Private  Enterprise 

To  live  In  these  midyears  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  be  aware  that  civilixation  is 
passing  through  one  of  the  great  critical  pe- 
riods of  history.  The  present  epoch  has,  in- 
deed, few  parallels  in  the  past.  Today,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  dramatic  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  In  the  technical,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  dimensions  of  existence, 
men  are  conscious  thnt  the  fundamental 
sf-ucture  of  society,  the  most  profound  bases 
ol  government  and  personal  life  are  at  issue. 
Confronted  by  challenges  of  such  immense 
scope  and  gravity  it  becomes  necessary  to 
see  clearly  and  steadfastly  the  alms  and  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  free  economy  and  free 
government. 

The  anti-God  Ideology  of  communism  now 
dominates  the  lives  of  200.000  000  people  in 
the  S<3vlet  Union,  100.000.000  people  in  th? 
so-called  satellite  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope, and  400,000.000  people  in  China.  Lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  are  applying  constant 
pressure  both  in  western  Euroi^e  and  in  the 
Orient  to  expand  their  area  of  Influence,  with 
total  world  domination  their  ultimate  goal. 
In  that  struggle  a  free  and  economically 
sound  America  is  the  hope  of  humanity. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  democratic  lead- 
ers in  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Soviet  leaders  to  end  the  cold  war  stems  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  fundamental  pre- 
mise of  human  rights  and  ethical  condiKt 
upon  which  the  conflicting  Interests  can 
agree. 

Fortunately,  there  are  certain  fundamen- 
tal premises  which  If  not  overlooked  may 
readily  be  accepted  by  thinking  and  patriotic 
American  citizens.  Such  a  list  would  include 
the  foUowlQg: 

1.  Our  conception  of  human  rights  and 
ethical  principles  is  based  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Buaie  and  the  teachings  held  lu 
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common  by  all  the  great  religions  of  man- 
kind. 

2.  The  American  system  of  competitive  en- 
terprise is  unique  in  the  world. 

3.  Private  but  properly  regulated  enter- 
prise in  a  capitalistic  system  and  personal 
freedom  in  a  representative  democracy  are 
handmaidens,  and  If  one  be  lost  the  other  Is 
doomed. 

In  selecting  my  topic  today,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  private  en- 
terprise, I  had  in  mind  the  8.000-mile  trip  I 
took  last  fall  through  14  countries  in  west- 
ern Europe,  from  Oslo  on  the  north  to  Ath- 
ens on  the  south,  where  on  every  hand  I  saw 
the  debilitating  effect  of  that  misnomer 
called  democratic  socialism.  I  likewise  had 
In  mind  the  numerous  measures  presented 
to  the  Congress  during  the  past  3  years 
TKhose  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  substitute 
the  same  type  of  socialism  for  American 
constitutional  freedom  and  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

The  methods,  the  objectives,  and  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  functioning  of  po- 
litical freedom  depend  in  their  essence  upon 
economic  freedom.  To  recognize  that  the 
present  era  contains  dangers  which  can 
Jeopardize  the  framework  of  a  free  society  is 
to  realize  that,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  genu- 
ine political  freedom  which  Is  not  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  strength,  the  flexibil- 
ity, and— most  important— the  legal  insti- 
tutions and  practices  of  an  economy  of  free, 
private,  competitive  enterprise. 

The  whole  history  of  the  last  two  centuries 
demonstrates  with  a  certainty  beyond  cavil 
that  where  economic  opportunity  for  initia- 
tive Is  blocked,  where  competition  is  stifled 
or  suppressed  by  monopoly  or  governments, 
where  the  right  to  choose  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, or  to  move  from  one  field  of  endeavor  to 
another  is  nullified,  the  loss  of  political  lib- 
erties becomes  an  immediate  threat,  and  in 
time  a  most  probable,  even  Inescapable  con- 
sequence. In  the  stark  contrasts  between 
the  experience  of  this  country  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  it  Is  sharply  apparent 
that  many  of  the  peoples  who  have  lost  their 
liberties  already,  or  are  struggling  against 
odds  to  retain  them,  have  been  misled  into 
a  fateful  error — the  belief  that  it  Is  possible 
to  maintain  political  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  In  full  vigor  while 
yielding  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  with  it 
the  power  of  control  over  their  economic  des- 
tinies. It  is  not  possible  for  this  to  be  dene. 
Political  and  economic  freedom  are  root  and 
branch  of  the  same  tree. 

How  did  freedom  of  enterprise  originate, 
but   as  the   mainspring  of  the   struggle   for 
liberty?     Our   American   system   of   govern- 
ment,   unique    in    that    our   Declaration    of 
Independence  said  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
corded history  that   government  derives  its 
just   powers  from  the  consent  of   the  gov- 
erned  and    unique   In   the   possession   of    a 
written     Constitution     in     which     without 
spelling  It  out  the  principle  of  private  en- 
terpris3  is  firmly  embedded,  has  some  roots 
In  the  ancient  culture  cf  the  Jewish  people 
through  whom  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  handed  down  to  us.    He  does  not  know 
his   American    history   who   does   not   know 
that   otir  founding  fathers  were  deeply  re- 
ligious,   asking    the    Father    of    Light    to    Il- 
luminate   their    understanding    and    firmly 
believing  that   if   a  sparrow  cannot   fall   to 
the  ground  without   Eis   notice   a   ne^   and 
enduring  republic  could  not  rise  without  His 
aid.     It  has  roots  in  the  Greek  system  from 
which  the  name  ""democracy"  was  borrowed. 
It  has  roots  in  the  culture  of  Rome  which 
brought   system   and   order   Into   the   realm 
of  law  and  It  sprang  directly  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  British  people  who  had  con- 
stantly enlarged  the  area  of  rights  assured 
to  the  common  man  by  Magna  Carta. 


But  our  American  constitutional  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
governments  from  which  It  drew  Inspiration 
any  more  than  the  atomic  bomb  can  be 
said  to  be  the  same  as  the  various  Incendi- 
ary, fragmentation,  or  penetration  bombs 
which  were  In  use  before  It  was  developed. 

Something  akin  to  nuclear  fission  oc- 
curred during  cur  struggle  for  freedom  from 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  The  ideal  of  liberty,  of  economic  and 
political  rights  guarded  by  law.  transformed 
a  colony  of  empire  into  a  citadel  of  democ- 
racy for  the  world. 

The  trigger  which  set  off  the  chain  re- 
action may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  wrote,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  \ 
that   all  men  are  created  equal,   that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
li8?rty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  started 
with  the  significant  words  "we  the  people." 
There  were  some  patriots.  Including  Patrick 
Henry,  who  feared  those  words  Indicated  too 
strong  a  central  government  but  in  spite  of 
their  protests  a  document  whose  drafting 
was  guided  by  the  hand  of  destiny  was  rati- 
fied. Ratification  came,  however,  only  after 
James  Madison  and  others  had  promised 
that  amendments  would  be  offered  which 
would  perpetually  prevent  the  Government 
from  following  the  historical  pattern  of 
Usurping  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  keeping  with  this  promise,  when  the 
first  Congress  met  In  1789  It  approved  10 
amendments  which  were  adopted  the  follow- 
ing year.  These  amendments,  which  we 
know  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  set  the  boundaries 
beyond  which  the  Federal  Government  must 
not  go  In  interfering  with  individual  liber- 
ties and  property  rights.  They  mentioned 
certain  rights  specifically  but  concluded  with 
the  flat  assertion  that  the  enumeration  of 
these  rights  "shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  peo» 
pie,"  and  the  added  statement  that  "the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  it  by 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

From  the  hurried  survey  which  I  have  just 
given  of  the  basis  of  our  Government  the 
fundamental  truth  stands  forth  that  where, 
as    in   Europe,   freedom   of   enterprise   never 
achieved  its  full  stature,  political  freedom 
has    been    correspondingly    warped    and    In- 
hibited.    Even  in  Britain,  where  Adam  Smith 
becam.e  the  greatest  spokesman  for  the  '"sim- 
ple and  natural  system  of  economic  liberty," 
the  conditions  of  free  competition  were  al- 
ways circumscribed.     As  Lionel  Robblns,  the 
British  economist,  has  said  with  reference  to 
English    experience,    "'Liberalism- is    not    a 
plan  that  has  been  tried  and  failed      It  is  a 
plan  that  has  never  yet  had  a  full  chance.'" 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  thkt  only  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  Its  establish- 
ment was  there  a  profound  comprehension  of 
the  £ignific;jnce.  even  the  identity,  of  free- 
dom of  enterprise  with  free  political  institu- 
tions.    In  this  respect,  the  Government  end 
Constitution  formed  by  men  with  wide  per- 
8pecti%e  and  realistic  vision  were  unique,  and 
produced   a  society  uniquely  free,  uniquely 
capable  of  growth,  and  now,  almost  the  sole 
example  of  a  nation  able  to  meet  Its  prob- 
lems and  master  them  with  the  strength  of 
democracy     and     the     support     of     a     free 
economy. 

Many  eminent  authorities  agree  that  It  Is 
this  quality  of  the  work  of  those  who  brought 
a  new  nation  into  being  which  has  been  the 
major  factor  responsible  for  Amerlca"8  eco- 
nomic development.  What  is  more,  there  Is 
almost  complete  accord  of  opinion  that  It  Is 


the  striking  differences  between  this  setting 
of  American  Industry,  with  Its  free  and  com- 
petitive basis,  and  that  of  shackeled  Euro- 
pean industry,  which  have  meant  the  great 
disparity  between  ways  of  doing  biislness 
here  and  abroad.  Moreover,  these  dlfferencjs 
have  spelled  the  perpetuation  and  increase 
of  opportunity  and  constantly  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  for  the  American  people,  and 
a  tragic  spectacle  of  bitterness,  class  conflict, 
deprivation  of  liberty,  and  the  ultimate  drift 
away  from  all  freedom  for  the  populations 
of  Europe. 

It  Is  well  to  understand  that  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  representative  govern- 
ment have  the  same  historic  sources,  and 
that  in  many  basic  respects  American  free 
enterprise  represents  as  much  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  civilization  as  does  the 
American  form  of  government.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney  G?n- 
eral,  a  recognized  student  of  the  question, 
has  said: 

"The  convictions  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  American  economy  rank  high 
among  the  social  Inventions  of  modern  his- 
tory. It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Idea  of  free 
enterprise  emerged  from  the  age  of  reason. 
The  same  period  which  conceived  and  estab- 
lished political  democracy  was  logically  com- 
pelled to  foster  enterprise  as  the  Indispensa- 
ble economic  cornerstone  of  a  free  society. 
Before  that  time  there  had  been  neither 
political  nor  economic  freedom  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  Status,  privilege,  and 
power  governed  both  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic destinies  of  the  ordinary  man.  To 
displace  this  feudal  order  and  to  construct 
the  foundations  of  a  democratic  society  re- 
quired the  determined  efforts  of  several  gen- 
erations during  the  Industrial  revolution. 

"At  the  outset  It  was  realized  that  repre- 
sentative government  In  order  to  survive 
must  rest  upon  the  l)edrock  of  political  free- 
dom, the  ethical  and  legal  equality  of  all 
citizens,  and  the  Integrity  of  a  public  Interest 
whldh  embraced  every  member  of  society. 
It  was  appreciated  that  the  economic  life  of 
democracy  must  be  rooted  In  the  fertile 
ground  of  initiative,  of  equal  opportunity, 
the  right  of  choice  In  occupation,  the  guar- 
antee that  no  artifice  of  exclusion  would  con- 
trol  the  market,  and  the  assurance  that  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  public  would  not 
be  narrowed  by  privilege, 

"The  essence  or  political  democracy  Is  the 
free  election.  Tre  essence  of  economic  lib- 
eralism is  the  free  market.  These  freedoms 
are  both  the  products  of  reason.  Both  are 
systems  of  Uberty  under  law." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  both 
the  economic  and  legal  concepts  Involved  In 
the  relationships  between  Government  and 
enterprise  under  the  American  Constitution 
and.  In  contrast,  under  the  British  and  Eu- 
ropean tj-pes  cf  government.  It  Is  possible, 
perhaps,  to  crystallize  these  facets  of  the 
problem  by  summarizing  certain  considera- 
tions: 

First,  there  Is  a  distinction  between  cer- 
tain Interpretations  of  lalssez-falre  and  the 
freedom  of  enterprise  as  an  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  economic  activity. 

Second,  there  is  a  distinction  In  theory  and 
In  fact  between  regulation  and  planning  of 
economic  activity. 

Third,  the  American  Constitution,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  conUlns  safe- 
guards against  the  loss  of  the  right  of  enter- 
prise which  are  not  present  In  other  consti- 
tutional systems,  such  as  that  ot  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Fotirth,  the  principal  characteristic*  of 
American  Industrial  enterprise,  both  in  Us 
relation  to  governments  and  Its  functioning 
In  practice  are  Inherently,  as  well  as  his- 
torically, different  from  European  Industrf. 
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Fifth,  the  approaches  mad«  toward  prob- 
lems arising  from  Industrial  change  and  In- 
dustrial behavior  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
tinct In  the  United  States  from  the  theorlea 
and  assumptions  derived  mainly  from  Euro- 
pean experience. 

Sixth,  both  economically  and  politically, 
the  American  form  of  government  and  the 
American  economy  posjeess  basic  technla.ues 
and  conceptions,  grounded  In  tradition,  law, 
and  practice  for  the  correction  of  undesirable 
effects  or  mistakes  which  are  not  present  in 
European  countries  or  In  Britain,  In  fullest 
measure. 

There  Is,  It  may  be  observed,  a  broad  and 
mobile  area  produced  by  these  premises  of 
action  which  makes  possible  an  adaptive  ad- 
justment, a  moving  balance  In  the  relation- 
ships of  government.  Industry,  and  labc.-  un- 
der a  free  enterprise  system  which  reciprocal- 
ly strengtiiens  and  Is  dependent  upon  rep- 
resentative democracy.  American  Industry 
as  a  whole  Is  dynamic,  the  most  highly  ad- 
vanced as  It  Is  generally  the  quickest  to 
change  where  there  are  no  barriers  to  Inno- 
vation, of  any  comparable  Industrial  com- 
plex In  the  world.  This  genuine  spirit  of 
achievement  Is  reflected  in  the  confidence 
with  which  American  industry  undenakes 
long-range  and  short-range  improvement 
programs,  from  the  de%'elopment  of  a  match- 
less machine-tool  Industry  or  the  perfection 
of  a  new  household  appliance  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Innumerable  gadgets  which 
change  with  every  fancy  of  the  consuming 
public.  No  other  economy  endeavors  as  does 
American  enterprise  to  discover  the  desires 
and  needs  of  consumers  and  to  satisfy  them. 
There  Is  a  respect  for  the  individual,  for  the 
human  (personal Ity,  which  permeates  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  a  degree  not  equaled  by 
any  other  economy  of  the  past  or  present. 

American  industry  Is  always  responsible 
and  responsive,  necessarily,  both  to  law  and 
opinion  of  the  public.  This  point  and  coun- 
terpoint of  Incentive  and  reward  for  the 
assumption  of  risk,  the  acceptance  of  oc- 
casional loss,  the  Impetus  toward  benefi- 
cial Improvements  and  high  standards  of 
efficiency,  behavior,  and  service,  all  subject  to 
the  legal  and  social  scrutiny  of  conduct, 
•re  essential  attributes  of  the  free  enterprise 
■ystem.  They  are  so  central  to  its  meaning 
that  they  can  be  said  to  converge  with  the 
meaning  of  free  government.  The  loss  of 
either  one  would  signalize  the  loss  of  both. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  referred 
to  the  spread  of  socialism  In  western  Eu- 
rope which  Is  sapping  the  vitality  of  Indus- 
try and  gradually  impinging  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  I  am  convinced  that 
western  Europe  could  not  have  stemmed  the 
tide  of  communism  without  the  ECA  aid  and 
I  am  not  convinced,  notwithstanding  marked 
progress  In  production,  that  western  Europe 
will  be  self-supporting  when  our  aid  ends 
Ic  1952  in  the  absence  of  economic  Integra- 
tion, which  means  the  creation  of  a  freer 
system  of  trade. 

When  the  nations  of  western  Europe  and 
notably  Great  Britain  to  whom  we  are  In- 
debted for  our  Crst  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man,  chose  to  go 
down  the  road  to  socialism  by  nationalizing 
basic  industries,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
structure  of  their  governments  to  prevent 
such  action.  Magna  Carta  does  not  say  that 
the  government  shall  not  take  over  the  rail- 
roads. The  Statutes  of  Praemunire  offer  no 
court  remedy  to  the  owner  of  a  steel  mill  who 
Is  reluctant  to  give  It  up  to  the  government. 
The  whole  body  of  the  common  law  contains 
nothing  to  prohibit  nationalization  of  coal 
mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of  tb« 
United  SUtes  does  not  authorize  such  ac- 
tions and  the  BUI  of  Rights  prohibiu  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
powers   not   delegated    lu   it.     The   founding 


fathers  had  llstenc'd  to  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  said:  "In  questions  of  jwwer. 
then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  In 
man,  but  b.nd  him  down  from  mischief  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution. •"  They 
framed  a  government  designed  to  protect 
individual  enterprise  as  well  as  personal  lib- 
erties. 

Certain  concessions  have  been  made  in 
time  of  war  on  the  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  assume  certain  additional  func- 
tions to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
But  in  time  of  peace  the  boundary  protect- 
ing private  enterprise  has  up  to  now  been 
clearly,  marked.  Thus,  when  the  Federal 
Government  wanted  to  build  roads.  It  was 
allowed  to  do  so  only  on  the  theory  that 
this  was  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  con- 
stitutional function  of  providing  for  delivery 
of  the  malls.  And,  although  action  of  the 
Government  in  building  a  steam  power  gen- 
erating plant  was  upheld  by  the  courts,  this 
was  done  on  the  theory  that  it  was  to  oe 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  development  of 
natural  water  resources  and  was  not  an  in- 
dependent business  enterprise. 

Today,  however,  we  see  constant  efforts  to 
push  back  the  boundary  line  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  and  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize thet  these  efforts  may  constitute  a 
creeping  socialism,  which  can  undermine 
the  Constitution  and  do  by  indirection  what 
cannot  oe  done  directly. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  a  social  security 
system  which  cannot  be  self-supporting  and 
which  ultimately  would  make  all  of  our  aged, 
disabled,  and  unemployed  wards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  are  urged  to  approve  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  which  would  lead  ulti- 
mately to  Federal  control  over  our  school 
systems. 

We  are  confronted  with  proposals  for 
compulsory  health  insurance  which  would 
result  in  the  medical  profession  receiving 
most  of  its  compensation  from  the  bands  of 
the  Government  and  which  would  rapidly 
Jead  to  socialized  medicine  as  it  is  practiced 
in  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  deceptive  label  of  civil  rights, 
we  are  placed  under  pressure  to  approve  a 
program  which  would  permit  Federal  olDcials 
to  supervise  local  elections  and  to  pass  on 
the  competency  of  local  law-enforcement 
officers  and  punish  those  whose  actions  were 
not  approved.  This  program  also  would  set 
Up  a  bureaucracy  which  could  lnter^  ene  in 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employees 
and  which  would  deprive  Individuals  gener- 
ally of  one  of  the  most  basic  of  their  in- 
alienable rights — the  right  to  pick  their  per- 
sonal associates.  In  fact,  this  proposed 
FEPC.  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  would 
specifically  violate  at  least  half  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  amendments  to  our  Constitution. 

Such  legislative  proposals  as  I  have  men- 
tioned constitute  only  one  attack  on  our 
system  of  private  enterprise.  They  would 
enable  the  Central  Government  to  assume 
powers  exercised  by  those  earlier  govern- 
ments which  we  drew  from  but  did  not  copy. 

Another  line  of  attack  consists  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  would  Invade  the  rights 
of  the  individual  to  obtain  special  privileges 
for  certain  groups  or  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. Sometimes  this  effort  Involves  de- 
pendence on  active  protection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  at  other  times  it  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Government  sim- 
ply will  not  interfere  to  prevent  abuses. 

For  example,  the  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove lending  or  other  aid  programs  for  hous- 
ing which  will  make  it  possible  for  a  small 
segment  of  our  population  to  obtain  shelter 
with  less  effort  on  their  own  part  than  Is 
required  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population. 

We  are  asked  to  give  exemption  to  labor 
groups  from  laws  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  prevent  exploitation  of  the  public 


by  abuse  of  monopoly  powers,  regardlesi.  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  Government  permi-s  a 
labor  monopoly  to  abuse  Its  powers  one-  of 
two  thlnps  necessarily  results — the  Oov«rn- 
ment  must  then  either  permit  industry  to 
counter  the  labor  monopoly  force  with  an 
indiistrlal  monopoly  force  or  nationalize  the 
industry. 

To  be  specific  about  that  last  point:  Last 
summer  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  authorized  me  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effects  of  economic  power  of 
labor  organizations  upon  small  business  and 
consumers.  Our  inquiry  was  a  general  one 
but  we  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
problem  as  it  was  exemplified  In  the  coal 
Industry.  The  conclusion  which  we  reached, 
and  embodied  In  our  committee  report,  was 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers,  under  the 
direction  of  John  L.  Lewis,  were  using  'heir 
power  in  an  attempt  to  control  prices  and 
production  and  that  if  this  usurpation  and 
nbuse  was  tolerated.  Its  unbridled  use  would  ^ 
spread  from  union  to  union  and  Industy  to 
Industry  and  that  Congress  would  never 
regain  Its  narrowly  circumscribed  powi-r  to 
guide  the  economy  consistently  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Studying  the  evidence  given  at  this  :iear- 
Ine.  which  amounted  to  approximately  1,000 
printed  pages,  I  concUided  that  the  trouble 
came  from  the  fact  that  a  1941  court  decision 
had  upset  the  balance  between  antitrust 
laws  originally  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  all  the  people  and  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  which  was  designed  to  protect  the 
struggling  labor  movement  against  Improper 
Use  of  Injunctive  powers  by  powerful  corpo- 
rations. I  therefore  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  my  bill,  S.  2912.  which  would  not 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  legitimate  collec- 
tive bargaining  but  which  simply  said  that 
when  labor  organizations  made  unreasonable 
use  of  their  monopoly  powers — which  they 
still  would  retain — and  In  doing  it  restialned 
trade  or  commerce  essential  to  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety,  they  could  not 
hide  from  prosecution  behind  a  cotirt  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  which 
was  contrary  to  all  previous  decisions  and 
contrary  to  the  clear  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  was  told  by  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
consulted  before  drafting  this  bill  that  It 
was  too  mild  and  would  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public.  I  agreed  that  a  proh  bltlon 
against  Industry-wide  bargaining  wo  ild  be 
more  effective  but  said  I  wanted  to  try  some- 
thing which  would  at  least  offer  som  ?  hope 
of  protecting  our  private-enterprise  ;ystem 
together  with  some  chance  of  favorab  e  con- 
gressional action.  When  hearings  were  held 
on  my  bill,  however,  It  was  denounced  by 
labor  leaders  as  a  ly  ich-labor  law — t  shib- 
boleth on  a  par  wltt  (or  slightly  below)  a 
slave-labor  law. 

In  view  of  this.  I  think  I  am  Justified  In 
saying  that  In  addition  to  being  threatened 
today  by  big  government  and  by  blj;  busi- 
ness, our  Individual  enterprise  sys.em  is 
threatened  by  the  short-sighted  policies  of 
big  labor.  I  say  that  as  one  who  always 
has  favored  fair  and  generous  treatment  of 
labor  "but  also  as  one  who  recognized  he  ne- 
cessity of  retaining  the  delicate  balance  on 
which  our  constitutional  Government  rests. 
We  need  today  to  recall  the  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  said:  "They  that  give 
up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tempo- 
rary safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  >afety," 
and  the  words  of  Daniel  Wetwter,  who  said: 
"God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it. 
and  are  always  willing  to  guard  and  defend 
It." 

Such  a  program  Involves  a  periodic  review 
of  the  history  of  our  own  Government,  a 
comparison  of  It  with  foreign  gover  iments 
that  have  failed,  and  a  frequent  reciirreuce 
to  fundamental  principles. 
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As  a  descendant  of  a  Virginia  family  that 
furnished  one  signer  to  Jefferson's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  three  members  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  that  ratified  the 
Philadelphia  Constitution  I  take  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  contribution  made  by 
colonial  Virginia  to  the  birth  of  a  Nation,  I 
want  to  see  passed  on  to  generations  yet  un- 
born those  precioiis  principles  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  that  were  born  of  the 
brain  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  our 
founding  fathers.  But  down  through  the 
ages  comes  the  warning  of  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarch Job.  "Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
mark, which  thy  fathers  have  set."  May 
that  motto  be  inscribed  up>on  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  American  constitutional 
liberty. 


Spreading  Socialism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March 
30,  1950.  issue  of  the  Chickasha  Star, 
published  in  Chickasha.  Okla. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
stated  that  within  10  years  the  Federal 
Government  will  operate  a  power  system 
stre'.ching  from  New  Orleans  to  Seattle. 
This  indicates  the  widespread  encroach- 
ment of  socialism  in  competition  with 
private  investment  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  to  point  out 
that  this  statement  is  printed  in  a  news- 
paper located  in  an  area  where  public 
power  apparently  has  the  upper  hand. 

This  editorial  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  If  public  owner- 
ship is  so  desirable  in  one  field,  perhaps 
it  can  be  justified  in  all  others.  The  end 
of  the  trail,  however,  is  the  Russian 
philosophy  of  government  and  not  the 
American. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  T.«l  W.ics  the  Dec 
A  press  dispatch  quotes  a  Department  of 
the  Interior  expert  to  the  effect  that  within 
10  years  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in 
a  position  to  operate  a  pov/or  system  stretch- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Seattle,  After  that, 
the  expert  continued,  it  v.culd  be  compara- 
tively simple  to  tie  in  th?  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  make  the  Federal  system 
Etretch  from  coast  to  coast.  "All  that's 
needed."  lie  declared,  "is  concessional  au- 
thority and  money  to  build  tie-lines  should 
we  need  them."  The  irony  and  political  du- 
plicity behind  this  short  press  dispatch  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  lot  of  plain 
Anieric?.n  citizens. 

In  10  years,  if  the  planners  have  their  way. 
n  basic  industry  will  b?  nationalize  and  the 
Nctlon  will  b?  Irrevocably  advanced  on  the 
read  to  state  socialism,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  announced  public  policy  sanc- 
tioning the  program.  On  the  contrary,  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  the  people  la 
this  country  are  opposed  to  It.  Where  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opin- 
ion thoy  have  indicated  that  ov.-nership  and 
operation  oJ  industry  should  stay  right  where 
It  is — In  the  h.:nda  of  private  citizens. 


■;,r- *.■■■'     ■•-. 

But  the  day  may  not  be  too  far  distant 
when  the  private  citizen  wUl  be  forced  to  step 
aside — while  countless  do-good  alphabetical 
Federal  agencies  harden  into  an  interlocking 
administrative  dictatorship.  That  is  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tric industry.  At  first  there  was  the  alleged 
"yardstick"  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  Investor 
owned  electric  companies;  then  their  evolved 
a  conglomeration  of  schemes  such  as  REA's 
BPAs,  and  SPAs.  And  now  these  scattered 
Federal  projects  are  beginning  to  "cooperate" 
with  each  other  to  circumvent  safeguards 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  and  to 
drive  out  of  business  the  heavily  taxed  and 
regulated  private  companies. 

As  far  as  the  electric  Industry  Is  concerned, 
unless  the  "experts"  timetable  is  upset,  an- 
other 10  years  will  see  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  an  unbreakable  Government  mo- 
nopoly in  this  vital  service.  After  the  electric 
industry  there  would  be  other  Industries, 
That  is  the  pattern.  It  is  being  carried  for- 
ward under  a  false  lat>el  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  people. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

EiNCHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Apru  20.  1950. 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  H.\ll, 

New  House  Office  Bttilding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Ed:  Probably  no  governmental  func- 
tion has  become  so  essential  over  the  years 
to  the  growth  of  our  country  and  has  con- 
tributed more  to  ease  and  facility  of  com- 
munication than  our  Post  Office  Department. 
It  has  become  a  symbol  in  our  minds  of 
utter  reliability. 

Wise  as  it  is  to  encourage  economy  In 
governmental  functions  to  wo:  k  toward  a 
drastic  reduction  in  our  present  excessively 
high  tax  rates,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  first  drastic  cut  in  expenditures 
should  take  place  In  so  essential  a  govern- 
mental service  as  the  post  offlce. 

Some  of  us  wonder  if  the  decision  to  cur- 
tail cervice  in  the  Department  came  after 
every  other  avenue  of  economy  had  been 
es::!cr:d,  such  as  the  high  subsidies  the  De- 
pr.riment  makes  to  air  and  rail  lines  and  (in 
many  cases)  the  cut-of-llnc  high  rents  paid 
for  v;orking  space  and  storage  facilities.  If 
this  is  not  th2  czze.  then  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  order  to  cut  services  is  a  form  of 
political  pressure,  and  if  that  is  the  case 
everyone  has  a  right  to  Insist  that  the  post 
oflBce  is  one  department  that  has  been  and 
should  remain  free  of  any  taint  of  politics  or 
pDlitical  pressure.  It  is  too  vital  a  service 
to  tamper  with  politically. 

Even  before  this  latest  development,  there 
reems  to  have  teen  a  gradual  bre;k-down 
of  post-oflace  service.  We  have  had  more 
smashed  parcel  post  this  year  than  ever 
before,  the  more  noticeable  since  our  volume 
has  been  less  than  for  the  same  period  1 
year  r.go. 

There  Is  one  more  item  of  Importance  I 
want  to  mention  in  this  letter:  the  matter 
of  employee  morale.  When  morale  is  high 
our  shipments  are  haadled  better.  This  Is 
so  true  of  any  group  of  workingmen  that  I 
need   not   elaborate.     The   present    curtail- 


ment order  Is  going  to  lower  the  morale  of 
postal  employees  when  they  compare  th« 
rigid  conditions  Imposed  on  them  in  compar- 
ison to  others  in  boondoggling  Government 
bureaus.  We  all  of  us  want  and  pray  for 
economy  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  most 
vital  governmental  department. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  and  hop- 
ing to  see  you  soon, 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bttxt 

(Burton  T.  Wilson). 


Sele:t:3n  of  Uoknowii  Soldier  of  WorM 
Warn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  enclosing  a 
self-explanatory  and  somewhat  shock- 
ing editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News. 

The  policy  of  designating  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  II  is  arousing  a 
storm  of  protest  throughout  the  country. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  give  at- 
tention to  the  editorial  and  the  news- 
paper article  entitled  "The  Anonymous 
8,000"  and  join  me  in  an  effort  to  change 
the  announced  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  with  reference  to  the 
Unknown  Soldier. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

[From  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News  of  April 

16,  1950) 

DiCNrrT  Is  Lost 

In  simplicity  lies  dignity. 
,  The  dignity  of  man  should  be  preserved 
even  in  death. 

Press  dispatches  from  Washington  last 
week  described  the  process  by  which  the 
Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  n  will  be 
selected.  It  becomes  so  complicated  as  to 
border  on  the  ghoulish. 

When  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War 
I  was  selected,  a  body  of  an  luiidentlftsd 
war  veteran  was  disinterred  in  October  1921, 
from  each  of  vhe  four  United  States  Army 
cemeteries  in  France.  The  caskets  were 
taken  to  Chalons -sur-Marne,  where  a 
wounded  and  decorated  veteran.  Sergeant 
E award  F.  Younger,  selected  one  casket  by 
placing  on  it  a  spray  of  white  roses.  The 
casket  then  was  shipped  to  Washington  to 
lie  in  state  In  the  Capitol  and  then  to  be 
buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  No- 
vember  11.   1921. 

The  unknown  soldier  of  World  War  II  will 
be  chosen  in  hittoric  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia  May  26.  1951.  as  a  climax  to  the 
long-drawn-out  process  which  will  begin 
October  1,  195" 

There  are  8.000  vnidentlfied  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  abroad  during  the  last  war. 
Code  numbers  representing  them  will  be 
placed  in  capsu  es  on  containers  designated 
for  each  of  the  16  permanent  United  States 
C3mc  Series  and  national  cemeteries  over- 
seas. Six  capstiles  will  be  drawn  from  each 
container.  The  first  wUl  be  that  of  the 
"principal  unknown"  in  a  given  cemetery, 
the  remaining  five  will  be  listed  as  "alter- 
nate unknowns"  in  that  cemetery  In  tta* 
order  drawn. 

Then  from  these  will  be  selected  six  bodies 
to  represent  the  Alarkan  command  and  flvo 
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OTcneu  theaters — Bvircpe.  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Africa-Middle  E;\st.  West  Pacific,  and 
Mid- Pacific . 

The  t>odles  drawn  m  -principal  unknowr.s" 
Hill  be  exhumed  and  examined  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Identl- 
fytn?  them.  Records  available  In  each 
theater  will  be  nudled  for  evidence  on  the 
same  point.  ^^ 

U  the  remains  of  the  "principal  unknown 
In  a  cemetery  fall  to  meet  these  tasks,  they 
will  be  r«buxied.    Remains  of  alternates  will 
then  be  examined  until  one  Is  found  which 
meets  all  re<julrements 

The  sU  unidentified  dead  representing  the 
different  areas  will  ly?  taken  to  Philadelphia. 
There  someone,  as  yet  not  designated,  will 
select  the  Unknown  SiV.dier  of  World  War  II. 
to  he  In  state  in  the  Capitol  and  on  Memorial 
Day  la  1951  be  envombed  at  Arlington. 

The  five  unknowns  who  are  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia but  not  chosen  will  be  returne<l  to 
cemeteries  overseas  for  reburtal. 

The  process  could  mear  the  exhtmnatlon  of 
at  least  36  bodies,  which  already  have  been 
listed  as  unidentified  and  reexamination  of 
which  would  benefit  no  one.  least  of  all  the 
memorv  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  or  the  feelings  of  the  families  of 
the  8.000  unknowns. 

As  !or  the  st>-called  re<iuirementa.  aurely 
all  8.000  have  met  all  the  requirements  of 
God  and  man 

There  must  be  a  simpler,  more  dignified 
way  to  select  one  of  the  8.000  to  receive  the 
country's  greatest  memorial  honors. 

Why  not  conduct  the  entire  selection  by 
the  capsule  method  and  exhvime  only  the 
final  designate? 
het  the  other  7.989  rest  in  peace. 

I  From  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel -News  cf 

AprU  20.  19501 

The  ANOifTMOtrs  8.000 

(By  W    F    Aider* 

On  October  1  of  this  current  yea.-  will 
begin  a  labored  process  of  selecting  an  Un- 
known Soldier  of  World  War  n  for  final 
interment    In   Arlington  National   Cemetery. 

As  new  planned,  this  selection  Is  to  be  a 
complicated  procedure  Involving  the  ex- 
huming of  at  least  36  of  our  unidentified 
war  dead  Of  these,  six  are  to  be  selected 
and  brought  home.  From  that  numl)er.  1 
will  finaJ'y  be  chosen  to  represent  or  symbol- 
ize all  of  the  8.000  who  now  He  btirled  in 
overseas  war  theaters  The  remaining  five 
are  to  be  returned  to  their  overseas  resting 
places  and  reburled  there. 

It  is  dlfDcult  to  understand  the  ghoulish 
and  devious  thinking  of  those  responsible  for 
this  involved  plan. 

Were  all  to  be  exhumed  and  brought  home. 
here  to  be  interred  at  our  national  shrine. 
It  would  be  quite  a  different  matter  But 
under  this  plan  we  propose  to  disturb  the 
last  resting  places  of  36  of  cur  dead  and  go 
through  a  specious  mummery  over  6  men 
whose  only  sin  was  that  of  the  supreme 
sacrlflce  of  life  and  Identity  as  well,  in  the 
■erTlce  of  their  country. 

Bring  back  1  anonymous  representative 
of  the  8.00  by  all  means.  But  select  him  by 
drawing  one  numbered  capsule  from  8,000 
Identical  In  appearance  and  leave  the  re- 
malnmg  '.9^  in  undisturbed  slumber 

Spare  this  Nation  the  macabre  spectacle  of 
rejecting  any  one  of  them.  What  Is  this  to 
be — a  contest  of  elimination  with  home- 
coming as  the  grand  prize "»  Staged  with  a 
showman's  idea  cf  stark  drama  and  Geld 
Star  Mother's  suspense 

This  is  too  sacred  a  service  for  theatricals. 

As  the  Sentinel-News  has  already  pointed 
out  In  a  thought -compelling  editorial — ther* 
Is  dignity  m  simpl'clty.  And  the  graves  of 
o\a  dead  must  not  be  profaned. 

The  Unknown  Soldier  is  a  symbol  of  all 
8j000.     Bow  better  it  would  te  to  make  his 


homeland  shrine  an  all-embracing  one.  How 
better  It  would  be  to  make  It  a  factual  com- 
ixtsite  of  them  ail  by  bringing  back  from 
each  of  the  8.000  graves  a  cubic  Inch  of  the 
coverlet  of  earth  spread  over  these  name- 
less dead  In  one  bronze  urn  filled  with  the 
grains  of  sacred  soil  reverently  lifted  from 
each  grave  and  thereafter  enshrined  In  a 
columbarium  within  the  monument  to 
memory  raised  at  Arlington  by  a  grateful 
people. 

Unknown,  the  one  is  a  symbol  of  them 
all.  They  served  and  died  together  In  a 
common  cause.  Let  us  now  bring  their  graves 
together.  In  reverent  symbolism,  to  Arling- 
ton in  hallowed  rendezvous  that  we  and  our 
children's  children  may  stand,  conscious  of 
their  sacrifice.  In  silent,  critical  sell-appralsal 
before  them  all. 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  able  and  informative  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Hon.  J  Howard  McGrath,  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  on  April  24, 
1050 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

Mr  President.  Mr  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  members  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  deem  It  a  hl2:h 
honor  and  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  welcome  you.  Mr.  President, 
In  behalf  of  all  gathered  here  and  these 
whom  the  delegates  to  this  national  conven- 
tion represent. 

As  you  know,  Mr  President,  the  member- 
ship cf  the  Federal  Bar  Association  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  who  are  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  who 
are  performing  the  work  of  a  legislator.  Judge, 
lawyer,  or  member  of  a  quasi-judicial  body 
or  commission.  In  short,  all  lawyers  who  par- 
ticipate m  the  business  of  Government. 

Accordingly,  the  men  and  women  who  con- 
stitute this  association  are  necessarily  your 
coworkers  and  assistants  in  the  important 
and  significant  task  of  governing  the  people 
of  our  country.  And  no  segment  of  our  citi- 
zenry is  more  conscious  of  your  Immeasur- 
able burden  than  are  the  members  of  this 
association. 

You  are  manifestly  familiar  with  the  con- 
tribution that  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion are  making  in  that  task.  May  I  say  la 
their  behalf  and  as  a  member  of  their  na- 
tional council,  that  under  your  able  leader- 
ship we  pledge  to  increase  our  efforts  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible to  see  to  It  that  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions, as  they  have  been  preserved  to 
date,  remain  ever  potent  so  that  we  may 
retain  for  all  peo^  le  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges, opportunities,  and  benefits  which  make 
our  country  the  greatest  and  most  powerfiU 
on  earth. 

The  role  of  the  lawyer  In  Government  serv- 
ice Is  significant.  The  lawyer  plays  a  de- 
cisive part  In  almost  every  function  which 
constitutes  the  Government  of  our  United 
States.     The  service  rendered  by  the  lawyer 


to  the  Government  reaches  every  branch  of 
governmental  activity.  As  In  th<(  past,  the 
lawyer  in  the  Government  service  provides 
the  cataljrtic  service  which  makes  our  democ- 
racy one  where  the  rule  of  law  is  basic. 

Many  parts  of  the  world  today  are  in  the 
throes  of  chaos  and  confusion.  Ptar  fills  the 
hearts  of  many  In  those  areas.  Tl"  ere  no  one 
dares  prophesy  the  events  of  tte  morrow. 
Science  and  mechanical  progress  have  nar- 
rowed the  areas  of  the  world.  Men  have 
been  brought  closer  to  each  o  her.  The 
changes  in  our  social  and  econom  c  life  have 
added  manv  difficulties  to  our  problems. 

It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  there  can 
be  no  end  to  this  tension  until  w?  learn  the 
art  of  human  relationship — the  ar;  of  getting 
along  with  one  another.  We  trust  adjust 
amicably  the  relations  of  mankind,  their 
order,  and  their  conduct  in  a  world  in  which 
the  goods  of  existence,  the  scope  ::or  free  ac- 
tivity, and  the  objects  on  which  to  exert  free 
activity  are  limited,  and  the  denands  upon 
those  goods  and  those  objects  sre  Infinite. 
Today  the  whole  mechanics  of  1  uman  gov- 
ernment Is  undergoing  a  reejamlnatlon. 
Thoughtful  people  everywhere  wonder 
whether  democracy  can  bring  peace  and  se- 
curity to  a  troubled  and  distressed  world. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  democracy 
Is  decadent.  Our  vibrant,  virile,  and  work- 
able democracy  Is  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
assertion.  The  most  essential  ivmctlon  of 
any  government  In  the  long  run  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order;  the  principal  duty 
of  any  government  Is  the  protertlon  of  Its 
citizens  In  the  orderly  conduct  of  their  lives; 
and  any  government  that  Is  derdict  in  that 
respect  Is  doomed.  The  government  lawyer, 
as  a  member  of  the  bench  or  as  the  ordinary 
attorney.  Is  the  guarantor  of  tliat  security 
and  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  maintainer  of 
law  and  order. 

We  are  now  going  through  a  transitory 
period  of  social  and  economic  change.  Hu- 
man relationships  have  become  more  com- 
plex than  ever.  It  Is  Jiistice  properly  ad- 
ministered which  will  bring  about  a  moral 
regeneration,  which  the  world  needs  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace.  The  dislocations 
caused  by  the  last  war  In  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life,  the  tensions  created  In  oizr  for- 
eign relations  since  the  end  of  the  war  have 
brought  a  challenge  to  our  genius  and  to 
our  loyalty  to  the  principles  enimclated  by 
our  fathers  who  framed  the  Constitution: 
"To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  and  Insure  domestic  tranquillity  " 

There  are  many  political  philosophies  to- 
day; there  are  many  schemes  for  the  regener- 
ation of  society:  panaceas  and  paradises  of 
all  dimensions  are  urged  upon  a  worried  hu- 
manity; but  I  submit  to  you  that  none  will 
work  imless  equal  Justice  and  the  majesty  of 
the  law  Is  provided  In  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Our  common-law  doctrine  of  the  su- 
premacy of  law  and  our  Insistence  on  the 
security  of  Individual  rights  against  any  of- 
ficial unauthorized  action  Is  a  gospel  which 
we  must  preach  to  all  and  practice  with  sin- 
cerity and  effectiveness. 

There  are  systems  of  government  in  this 
world  wh<»re  the  power  of  the  state  is  su- 
preme. We  do  not  adhere,  and  never  shall 
adhere  to  any  theory  of  that  sort.  The 
greatest  contribution  that  America  has  made 
to  the  science  of  government  has  been  to 
provide  a  system  which  guarantees  to  every 
individual  his  rights  not  only  against  the 
executive,  but  against  the  entire  state. 
There  can  be  no  democracy  where  the  state 
is  all  powerful  and  the  individual  is  of  no 
account.  This  concept  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  Is  challenged  today  as  it  has  not 
been  at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  Is  not 
onlv  threatened  by  foreign  dictators,  but  by 
false  philosophies  and  enemies  from  within. 
The  government  lawyer  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  duty  of  taking  an  effective  and 
leading  part  In  upholding  and  safeguarding 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  ludlviduala  ana 


defending  the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  gov- 
ernment lawyer  guides,  counsels,  and  helps  In 
the  drafting  of  legislation  so  that  the  activi- 
ties cf  men  in  their  endeavor  to  get  their 
demands  is  so  ordered  as  to  enable  satisfac- 
tion of  as  much  of  the  whole  scheme  of  de- 
mands with  the  least  friction  and  waste. 

The  wills  of  freemen  in  action  are  recon- 
ciled by  a  universal  law  glvin?  a  maximum 
scope  for  free  activity  to  each,  reconciling 
Instincts  In  action,  bringing  about  a  maxi- 
mum of  happiness,  satisfying  the  wants  of 
each  other  so  far  as  compatible  with  satis- 
fying the  wants  cf  all.  This  is  what  the 
lawyer,  and  the  government  lawyer  especially, 
must  continue  to  do.  The  lawyer,  as  well  as 
the  Judge,  must  serve  as  an  agent  of  organ- 
ized social  control.  The  law  has  done  much 
In  the  pest  for  the  science  of  society.  It 
must  continue  to  do  so.  History  of  civiliza- 
tion has  demonstrated  how  law  has  operated 
to  maintain  and  further  civilization,  how  It 
has  crov,-n  out  of  civilization,  how  It  has 
adapted  Itself  to  new  types  of  civilization; 
it  must  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Federal  Government  In  recent  years 
has  been  given  mary  new  responsibilities 
Involving  the  enactment  of  a  great  m^ss  of 
legislation  of  far-reaching  Importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  burden  of  law  enforcement 
upon  our  Federal  Government  has  Increased 
tremendotisly.  We,  as  Government  lawyers 
and  public  oaiclals.  must  be  mere  elert  today 
as  to  cur  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
than  ever  before.  The  great  mechanism 
called  the  machinery  of  Justice  must  be  made 
to  function  more  successfully.  It  must  be 
made  to  serve  an  ever  wider  and  in  a  more 
Intimate  fashion  the  needs  of  an  Influential 
and  growing  country  like  ours. 

The  world  locks  upon  this  country  as  the 
leader  in  the  pursuit  of  a  justice  that  will 
bring  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security.  We. 
as  law  oScers  of  the  executive  br:inch  of  the 
Government,  by  reason  of  our  general  experi- 
ence at  the  bar  and  through  our  daily  et's- 
tematlc  anprtiisal  of  legal  problems,  can  do 
considerable  to  promote  the  general  elSciency 
of  the  application  of  otur  laws.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibility,  not 
only  as  lawyers,  but  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic. 

Lawyers  have  al'wavs  made  tremendotis 
contributions  to  the  development  of  otor 
country,  spiritually,  economically,  culturally, 
not  only  In  the  domestic  field,  but  also  in  the 
realm  of  international  relations.  Our  task 
today  Is  far  more  trying.  It  calls  for  more 
extensive  knowledge,  skill,  vlslcn,  and  effort. 
We  have  a  great  heritage  as  lawyers.  Lot  us 
prove  worthy  of  It  and  let  us  preserve  It.  The 
American  system  which  has  as  Its  founda- 
tion the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the 
equal  opportunity  to  every  man  to  enjoy 
rights  and  privileges  with  his  fellow  man, 
can  be  perpetuated  only  through  otir  efforts. 
In  this  manner.  Mr.  President,  can  your 
watchword  be  fulfilled — the  admonition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said: 

"That  the  flames  of  freedom  kindled  in 
1776  and  spread  dVer  the  globe  shall  never 
be  extinguished  by  engines  cf  despctism." 

With  God's  help  and  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  citizens  and  with  the  sincere  and 
renewed  efforts  of  all  those  In  Government 
service,  we  of  the  democratic  world  will  see 
a  new  day  when  ancient  bitterness  and 
wrongs  will  be  purged.  We  feel  that  hu- 
manity, conscious  of  Its  unity  and  strength, 
win  march  forward  to  a  new  opportunity. 
Out  of  the  welter  of  blood,  tears,  and  sweat 
now  sweeping  parts  of  the  world,  mankind 
with  God's  help  will  set  foot  on  a  brighter 
future  and  bring  a  better  life.  Our  own 
country,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  Its  funda- 
mental laws  of  fairness  and  Justice,  will  serve 
the  cause  cf  universal  peace.  We  must  all 
have  faith  that  things  can  be  arranged  on 
this  earth  to  form  a  reasonable  society. 
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There  Is  yet  love  In  this  world.  There  is 
yet  a  sense  of  Justice  among  men.  There  is 
a  desire  to  render  mutual  aid.  There  is 
stored  in  mankind  a  reservoir  of  good  in- 
tentions and  pure  thoughts.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired Is  the  mechanism  with  which  to  effec- 
tuate these  Ideas.  That  Is  the  hope  of  all 
peoples  all  over  the  world,  and  if  we  but  keep 
our  faith  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  goodness  to 
mankind,  we  shall  be  worthy  of  this  blessing. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  dedicated  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  effort  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
ideals  I  have  Just  described  than  your  guest 
of  honor  this  evening.  I  am  delighted  and 
privileged  to  welcome  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Oar  Far  Eastern  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

OF  CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
on  our  far  eastern  policy,  which  I  made 
yesterday  noon  before  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Relations,  at  Chicago.  111. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
Americans,  in  this  day  of  the  airplane  and 
the  atom,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  both 
peace  and  war  are  global  in  character.  If  we 
are  to  help  maintain  a  free  world  of  free  men. 
we  cannot  achieve  our  objective  by  closing 
the  door  to  Communist  aggression  in  Europe 
while  the  door  is  left  wide  open  in  Asia. 

The  famiiies  of  American  fighting  men 
who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941,  or  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  almost  4 
years  later,  mu.?t  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Pacific  war 
for  less  than  a  week  against  an  enemy  already 
defeated  and  asking  lor  peace,  could  take  our 
old-time  friend  and  ally  China,  with  its  450.- 
OOC.OOO  people,  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  United  States  was  catapulted  into 
World  War  II  becatise  we  would  not  allow  the 
domination  cf  China  by  Japan.  Yst  as  we 
meet  here  today  the  Soviet  IJnlon  has  a  vast 
new  satellite  with  more  population  and  nat- 
ural resources  than  the  satellites  of  ea£tern 
Europe  put  together  and  is  on  a  springboard 
from  which  communism  can  overwhelm 
southeast  Asia  and  endar.ger  the  Philippine 
Republic.  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan.  Can 
this  Nation  ailord  a  diplomacy  that  loses  that 
which  our  fighting  men  have  won?  Coalition 
with  communism  Is  no  more  workable  In 
China  or  Korea  than  it  Is  In  Poland,  Htingary. 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulzaria.  or  Rumania.  Com- 
miinlsm  is  destructive  cf  human  liberty 
everywhere  in  the  world.  Last  November  In 
Chungkini?  a  Chinese  official  clearly  put  it 
to  me  in  this  way :  "Senator,  there  can  be  no 
coalition  with  a  tiger  unless  you  are  Inside 
the  beast." 

Our  Government  has  had  ample  evidence 
of  the  aims  of  international  communism  in 
China  as  far  back  as  1928.  It  was  made  clear 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  International 
that  China  and  the  Far  East  was  to  be  given 
a  high  priority.  I  quote  from  the  theses  and 
resolutions  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of 
the  Ccmunlst  International  puhUshed  under 
date  of  December  12.  1923; 


"S3.  In  China,  th*  future  growth  of  tb* 
revolution  will  place  before  the  party  as  an 
Immediate  practical  task  the  preparation  for 
any  carrying  throvigh  of  armed  insurrection 
as  the  sole  path  to  the  completion  of  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution  and  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  imperlalista, 
landlords,  and  national  bourgeoisie — the 
power  of  the  Kuomintang." 

On  January  7.  1947,  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Issued  a  statement  relative  to  China 
which  Includes  the  following: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  otistacle  to 
peace  has  been  the  complete,  almost  over- 
whelming BU.'=plcion  with  which  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  and  the  Kuomintang  re- 
gard each  other. 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  strongly  opposed  to  a  commtinis- 
tlc  form  of  government.  On  the  other,  the 
Communists  frankly  state  that  they  are 
Marxists  and  intend  to  work  toward  estab- 
lishing a  communistic  form  of  government  in 
China,  though  first  advancing  through  the 
medium  of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
of  the  American  or  British  type." 

Between  these  two  dates  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
closely  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
International  communism.  Despite  this  fact 
a  vast  amovmt  of  propaganda  was  directed  at 
the  American  people  by  those  holding  posi- 
tions in  and  out  of  government  to  the  effect 
that  Chinese  Communists  were  In  fact  only 
"agrarian  libereds." 

The  official  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  wm  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  dust  to  settle.  It  has 
now  settled  sufflclently  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  clearly  see  the  debacle  that 
has  taken  place  which  jeopardizes  the  peace 
cf  the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Far  Eastern  Division  and  those  who 
advised  them  from  the  outside  or  supp<»-ted 
them  from  the  inside  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  cf  the  United  States 
and  to  more  than  400,000,000  Chinese,  living 
and  dead,  who  are  ffOw  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. 

To  paraphra.se  Mr.  Chtirchill:  "Never  have 
so  few  contributed  so  much  to  desuoy  the 
liberty  of  so  many." 

During  the  5  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
cf  the  United  States  Senate  I  have  supported 
our  foreign  policy  in  Europe  and  been  crit- 
ical cf  It  in  the  Far  Ea^t. 

The  general  objectives  of  our  foreign  j)ol- 
Icy  have  teen  clear  to  the  American  people 
.  and  to  the  Congress.  'We  have  sought  to 
establish  a  system  of  International  law  and 
order  so  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  ba 
secure  for  this  tuid  future  generations.  Tet 
"with  this  worth-while  objective  in  mind  we 
were  not  so  naive  as  to  believe-  that  all 
nations  would  forego  the  use  of  military 
power  to  enforce  their  will  on  others. 

The  United  Nations,  It  was  hoped,  would 
not  only  be  a  world  forum  for  discussion  tut 
would  also  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
collective  security. 

It  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test  of  act- 
Ins  against  an  evert  aggression  of  armed 
troops  of  one  nation  crossing  the  borders 
of  another.  That  test  may  come  this  year 
or  next  in  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Viet  Nam  or 
Burma. 

We  do  know  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Its 
abuse  cf  the  veto  In  the  Security  Council, 
has  put  the  world  on  notice  that  there  will 
be  no  hesitation  In  blocking  effective  United 
Nations  collective  security  action  against  ag- 
gression by  another  veto. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  western  Europe  clearly 
recognized  that  Marshall  plan  economic  aid 
to  help  rehabilitate  war-torn  Europe  was  not 
sufficient  in  and  of  Itself.  The  fear  of  aggres- 
sion restricted  the  recovery  so  necessary   if 
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the  freo  way  of  life  was  to  have  a  fair  chanc« 
lor  BXirrlval  against  totalitarian  pressures. 
Within  the  United  Nations  charter  the  At- 
lantic Pact  came  Into  being.  By  Its  terms  an 
•ttack  against  one  of  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  would  be  recognized  as  an  attack 
against  all  of  them. 

Outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  by  reso- 
lute action.  Greece  was  saved  from  being  en- 
gulfed by  ccmmunlsm:  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Kcwea  were  given  the  tools  with  which  their 
Independence  might  be  preserved. 

In  China  our  post  World  War  IT  policy 
has  contributed  to  the  debacle  In  that  area 
of  the  world.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
our  historic  policy  had  been  to  encourage 
and  support  a  free  and  Independent  China. 
Today's  realities  clearly  mean  that  this  must 
also  be  a  non-Communist  China. 

Yet  at  Yalta  in  1945,  without  consulting 
China  our  wartime  ally  and  friend,  we  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  a  stranglehold  on  Man- 
churia. It  was  done  without  consultation 
with  the  American  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  Playing  a  prominent  part  as  an  ad- 
riaat  to  the  American  delegation  at  Yalta 
«M  Alger  Hlsf . 

Our  State  Department  un;ed  a  coalition 
with  the  Communists.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  6f  China  quite  properly  refused. 
The  United  States  placed  an  embanro  against 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  legal  Government  of  China  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Soviet  Army  of  occupation  in 
Manchuria  was  turning  over  captured  Japa- 
nese stocks  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces. 

In  July  1947  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  was 
sent  out  to  China  on  a  mission.  He  wrote  a 
significant  report  dated  September  19.  1947, 
which  contained  a  constructive  program  to 
save  China  from  communism.  That  report 
containing  Information  of  great  Import,  was 
8uppresi*d  for  2  years,  and  access  to  it  was 
denied  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Until  quite  recently  some  of  those  who 
heloed  shape  our  China  policy  were  speaking 
of  Mao  Tse-Tung's  followers  as  agrarian  lib- 
erals. It  m.-^kcs  little  difference  whether  this 
fatal  miscalculation  was  because  of  design  or 
Ignorance.  The  end  result  Is  no  less  damag- 
ing to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  this  country. 

Our  China  policy  has  helped  to  undermine 
the  Republic  of  China.  While  that  govern- 
ment was  with  Its  back  to  the  wall  the  State 
Department  i5sued  the  China  white  paper. 
Never  before  had  we  struck  such  an  almost 
fatal  blow  at  to.  historic  friend  during  Its 
darkest  hour. 

During  the  last  2  years  a  substantial  part 
of  the  help  that  the  Congress  voted  as  aid 
to  the  Repub:ic  of  China  has  been  delayed 
or  nullified.  This  c.\n  be  and  has  been  amply 
documented.  Even  purchases,  military  and 
clTlllan.  with  Chinese  funds  have  been 
obstructed. 

On  January  5  of  this  year  the  President 
announced  that  no  further  military  assist- 
ance would  be  given  to  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  now  know  that  this  had  been  preceded 
on  December  23.  1949.  by  a  State  Department 
memo  to  its  officials  overseas  stating  that  the 
Island  cf  Formosa  had  no  strategic  value. 

The  interesting  thing  about  that  memo  is 
that  the  St<.te  Department  hod  no  such  ad- 
Tlce  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from 
Admiral  Radford,  commander  in  chief  of  our 
naval  forces  m  the  Pacific,  or  from  Gen. 
Douglas  M.\c.\rthur.  our  supreme  commander 
In  the  Far  E.qat. 

In  fact,  the  statement  ran  directly  counter 
to  a  State  Department  bulletin  of  June  3. 
1945.  which  stated  with  reference  to  For- 
mosa that  "wlih  the  exception  of  Singapore, 
no  location  in  tl.e  Far  East  occupies  such  a 
controlling  p-.sltlon." 

The  diiBctUiy  with  the  State  Department 
Is  that  they  have  been  more  Interested  in 
China  In  s.iviiis  I:.ce  than  saving  freedom. 


However.  I  do  net  want  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  the  past. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
In  California  recently  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  made  two  significant  speeches. 
If  implemented,  they  furnish  the  basis  of 
having  a  policy  in  Asia  that  will  be  consistent 
with  our  policy  In  Europe. 

While  the  door  to  negotiation  Is  left  open, 
the  Soviet  Union  must  reestablish  Its  diplo- 
matic credit  standing.  There  are  too  many 
pieces  of  paper  floating  around  to  warrant 
reliance  on  a  new  one  until  the  others  have 
been  redeemed. 

It  Is  clearly  underscored  that  aggression 
in  Asia  Is  of  no  less  concern  to  the  law- 
p.blding  nations  of  the  world  than  It  Is  In 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 

The  nations  of  Asia  are  given  hope  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  to 
nr.intain  their  freedom  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  and  receive  various  types  of  assist- 
ance from  tis. 

Strndlng  by  Itself,  the  speech  of  Secretary 
Marshall  at  Harvard  on  June  5.  1947,  without 
c^ngri^ssional  implementation  (bipartisan  in 
character),  would  not  hsve  bolstered  for  Ion? 
a  single  tottering,  war-weary  government  of 
Europe. 

Nor  will  Secretary  Acheson 's  speeches  be 
more  than  a  temporary  whiff  of  oxygen  until 
and   unless   Implemented   by   the   Congress. 

Up  to  now  there  Jias  net  teen  the  consul- 
tation with  the  majority  and  minority  par- 
tics  en  far-eastern  policy  that  there  has 
teen  in  recent  years  on  our  European  policy. 
There  has  never  been  a  bipartisan  far-eastern 
or  China  policy  during  this  administration. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before  such  con- 
sultations must  be  en  the  "take  off"'  and  not 
merely  on  the  "crash  landings." 

There  is  one  great  void  in  the  speech  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  dealing  with  our  A^ia 
policy.  He  treats  the  islands  of  Formosa, 
Hainan.  Klnmen,  Chosun  and  the  Pescr.dores 
with  their  8.000.0CO  people  under  the  Juris- 
diction cf  the  legal  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  though  they  were  ships 
which  had  been  sunk  beneath  the  waves  cf 
the  China  Sea  and  the  Pacific. 

Since  Formosa  alone  has  more  population 
than  either  Australia  or  Greece,  this  is  hardly 
realistic.  Formosa  is  closer  to  the  Philip- 
pines than  the  Island  of  Luzon  Is  to  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  this  Government  can  now  view 
with  unconcern  the  movint^  of  International 
communism  off  the  Asiatic  land  mass  on  Its 
first  major  island-hopping  venture  at  Hal- 
nan. 

An  American  missionary  with  years  of  ex- 
perience In  China  recently  said  to  me:  "Sen- 
ator. I  cannot  understand  how  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  can  be  the  No.  1  target  In  the  Far  East 
of  international  communism  and  at  the  same 
time  be  the  No.  1  target  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  our  own  Scate  Department." 

In  China  free  people  are  staking  their  lives 
on  keeping  what  is  left  of  their  country  out 
of  the  Communist  orbit.  With  some  moral 
support  and  a  limited  amount  of  arms  and 
ammunition  they  will  be  able  to  prevent 
International  communism  from  moving  off 
the  Asiatic  land  mas»  out  onto  the  strategic* 
Island  of  Formosa. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinformation 
relative  to  the  amount  of  postwar  assistance 
given  by  this  Government  to  the  Republic 
of  China.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
China,  our  wartime  ally  and  long-time 
friend,  has-  had  less  material  assistance  than 
any  of  the  three  wartime  Axis  partners — 
Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy.  Out  of  this  les- 
ser amount  must  be  deducted  a  charge  of 
appro.\lmately  $600,000,000  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  troops  by  American  planes 
and  ships  subsequent  to  VJ-day.  My  au- 
thority for  these  statements  comes  from  offi- 
cial Government  reports  which  can  be 
checked  by  any  person  having  the  desire  for 
facts  rather  than  fur  propaganda. 


On  December  18,  1946  President  Truman 
issued  a  statement  on  United  States  policy 
toward  China.  As  of  that  date  this  Is  what 
he  had  to  say  relative  to  the  postwar  pe- 
riod: "From  VJ-day  to  the  end  of  February, 
shortly  after  General  Marshall's  arrival  the 
total  was  approximately  $600,000,000 — most- 
ly in  transportation  costs.  Thereafter,  the 
program  was  reduced  to  the  fulfillment  of 
outstanding  commitments,  much  of  which 
was  later  suspended." 

A  great  deal  Is  m.ade  In  some  quarters  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  military  assistance 
which  had  been  furnished  to  China  in  the 
pc«twar  period  through  the  war  surplus 
sales  to  the  Chinese  Government.  In  this 
connection  It  Is  interesting  to  quote  from 
the  same  statement  of  the  President: 

"It  was  Imperative  that  this  matter  be 
concluded  in  the  Pacific  as  had  already  been 
done  in  Europe,  especially  In  view  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  material  in  open  storage 
under  tropical  conditions." 

A  little  further  along  in  his  statement  the 
President  has  this  to  say: 

"Aircraft,  all  nondemilitarlzed  material, 
and  fixed  Installations  outside  of  China  were 
excluded.  Thus,  no  weapons  which  could  be 
used  In  fighting  a  civil  war  were  made  avail- 
able through  this  arjreement." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  help 
the  Republic  of  China  received  in  the  post- 
war period  v;r.s  largely  out  of  title  four  of 
the  1948  ECA  Act  passed  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  Of  the  total  amount  made  avail- 
able $125.0C0.CO0  was  for  military  assistance. 
This  particular  provision  was  approved  in 
April  of  1948  and  the  first  shipments  did  not 
arrive  In  China  until  October  cf  that  year 
after  some  of  the  crucial  battles  of  North 
China  and  Manchuria  had  been  fought.  It 
io  largely  this  equipment  which  Is  today 
making  possible  the  defense  of  Formosa, 
Kinmen  and  Chosun  Islands. 

Out  of  this  one-hundred-and-twenty-flve- 
mllUon  appropriation  provided  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  China  received  less  military 
equipment  than  an  equal  sum  of  money 
provided  out  of  larger  Greek  and  Turkish 
aid  funds.  This  Is  because  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment was  put  on  a  lower  priority  and  had 
to  pay  replacement  costs  for  their  equip- 
naent  while  the  same  Items  were  sent  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 
In  the  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  to  the  President,  dated  July  30.  1949, 
transmitting  the  China  white  paper.  Secre- 
tary Acheson  has  this  to  say  In  attempting 
to  excuse  our  conduct  at  Yalta:  "At  Yalta, 
Marshal  Stalin  not  only  agreed  to  attack 
Japan  within  2  or  3  months  after  VE-day 
but  limited  his  price  with  reference  to  Man- 
churia substantially  to  the  position  which 
Riusla  had  occupied  prior  to  1904.  We,  for 
our  part.  In  order  to  obtain  this  commitment 
and  thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  with 
a  consequent  saving  of  American,  Chinese, 
and  other  allied  lives  were  prepared  to  and 
did  pay  the  requisite  price." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  price  we 
paid  at  the  expense  of  China  was  done  with- 
out 1  er  knowledge  or  consent  and  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  American 
Congress  or  the  American  people. 

Contrast  this  doctrine  of  expediency  rather 
than  principle  with  the  statement  contained 
in  General  Wedemeyer's  report  of  September 
19,  1947,  which  was  not  made  available  to 
the  American  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple until  the  publication  of  the  China  white 
paper  on  August  5,  1949.  In  this  report 
General  Wedemeyer  said:  "The  Nationalist 
government  has  consistently  since  1927,  op- 
posed communism.  •  •  •  Today  the 
same  political  leader  and  same  civilian  and 
military  officials  are  determined  to  prevent 
their  country  from  becoming  a  Commimiat- 
domlnated  state  or  Soviet  satellite. 

"Although  the  Japanese  offered  Increas- 
ingly favorable  surrender  terms  during  the 
course  cf  the  war,  China  elected  to  remala 


steadfast  with  her  allies.  If  China  had  ac- 
cepted surrender  terms,  approximately  1.000.- 
000  Japanese  would  have  been  released  for 
employment  against  American  forces  In  the 
Pacific." 

I  cannot  believe  that  history  will  be  kind 
to  those  responsible  for  the  betrayal  of  an 
ally  at  Yalta  when  contrasting  It  to  a  stead- 
fast devotion  to  loyalties  and  principles 
shown  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  Imperative  need  of  the  moment  Is  to 
determine  whether  a  policy  can  be  developed 
in  the  Far  East  which  will  save  that  whole 
area  from  falling  into  the  orbit  of  Interna- 
tional communism.  No  one  should  under- 
estimate the  complexities  of  the  situation. 
Nor  would  It  be  realistic  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  whatever  action  we  take  Involves  cal- 
culated risks.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
rl5k  of  taking  affirmative  action  to  prevent 
th?  further  spread  of  communism  In  Asia 
Is  far  less  than  the  risk  of  waiting  for  the 
dust  to  settle,  revealing  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter people  and  the  vast  resources  of  Asia 
allied  with  Soviet  Russia  against  us  and  the 
iTf>€  world. 

There  were  risks  Involved  in  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, there  were  risks  Involved  In  our  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Had  we  not  taken  those 
risks  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  most  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  wotild  today  be 
under  Soviet  domination. 

In  China  the  Benedict  Arnolds,  the  quls- 
llncs.  and  the  fair-weather  friends  have  long 
since  departed.  The  new  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  contains  many  young 
and  able  administrators  who  are  men  of 
Integrity. 

The  civilian  governor  of  Formosa  Is  K.  C. 
Wu,  graduate  of  Princeton  with  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  wartime  mayor  of  Chungking. 
The  premier  is  Chen  Cheng,  a  man  of  life- 
long Integrity  and  one  regarding  whom  most 
Americans,  Including  the  late  General  StU- 
well,  have  spoken  most  highly.  The  com- 
mander of  the  ground  forces  Is  General  Sun 
Leh-Jen,  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  a  fighting  soldier  of  the  first 
rank. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name  them  all 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  as  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  China  outside  of  the 
Communist  orbit  as  we  are  to  maintain  our 
own  freedom. 

In  developing  a  program  for  the  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  the  free  nations  of 
Asia,  the  non-Communist  Republic  of  China 
should  not  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 

To  permit  our  tried  and  true  friends  of 
more  than  50  years  standing  to  go  down  the 
drain  of  ccmmunlsm  while  we  concentrate 
on  new  Asiatic  continental  countries  that 
have  many  more  Internal  problems  than  free 
China  has  today,  can  hardly  be  the  basis  of 
a  policy  warranting  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  realistic  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  of  China  has  approximately 
600,000  men  under  arms,  300.000  of  whom  are 
excellent  soldiers.  This  total  num.ber  Is 
greater  than  the  combined  troop  strength  cf 
Korea,  the  Philippine  Republic,  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  Slam.  Viet  Nam.  Biu-ma, 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
United  States  forces  In  Japan. 

The  Island  of  Formosa  Is  not  needed  by 
the  United  States  as  either  an  air  or  navtd 
base.  In  the  friendly  hands  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  It  presents  no  problem  to  our  own 
defenses. 

In  the  hands  of  International  communism 
the  many  Japanese-built  air  strips  and  the 
excellent  harbors  would  drive  a  wedge  Into 
our  Pacific  defense  line  that  runs  from 
Japan  through  Okinawa  to  the  Philippines. 
In  imfrlendly  hands  It  would  be  a  strategic 
loss  that  no  competent  military,  naval,  or 
air  commander  would  or  has  overlooked. 

We  need  a  policy  In  the  Far  East  and  In 
China.    We  need  It  now,  net  a  year  from  now, 


when  we  can  do  nothing  but  look  back  on 
what  might  have  been  done.  When  the 
China  white  paper  was  issued  In  August 
1949,  the  Chinese  were  north  of  the  Yangtze 
River  and  the  Republic  of  China  still  em- 
braced more  than  half  of  China's  land  area 
and  almost  two-thirds  of  that  Nation's  pop- 
ulation. Many  of  us  were  urging  a  policy 
then  that  was  consistent  with  our  policy 
In  Europe.  We  pointed  out  that  while 
blocking  the  expansion  of  ccmmunlsm  In 
western  EJurope  our  policy,  or  lack  of  It,  In 
China  was  accelerating  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  that  area  of  the  world. 

As  far  as  the  State  Department  was  con- 
cerned, our  voices  were  but  cries  in  the  wil- 
derness. But  slowly  and  relentlessly  the 
American  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
after  the  great  sacrifices  of  manpower  and 
material  wealth  to  win  the  war  In  the  Pa- 
cific, our  diplomats  have  lost  the  peace  In 
that  vast  area  of  the  world. 

Once  again  I  urge  an  affirmative  policy.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  recent  talk  of  bi- 
partisan consultation  is  not  merely  window 
dressing  to  quiet  congressional  criticism  un- 
til adjournment. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  substantial 
criticism  in  Congress  the  Far  Eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  was  steering 
our  China  policy  toward  ultimate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Communist  regime  and  Its  ad- 
mission into  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  time  we  developed  seme  new  diplo- 
matic techniques  to  combat  the  Interna- 
tional conspiracy  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
The  recognition  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  China  or  Its  admission  into  the  United 
Nations  as  a  result  of  Soviet  pressure  would 
be  as  great  a  blow  to  free  institutions  and 
the  ultl.Tiate  peace  of  the  world  as  was  the 
pact  cf  Munich. 

Why  am  I  so  concerned?  There  has  Just 
recently  come  to  my  attention  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  Ambassador  Loy  V>.  Henderson  at 
New  Delhi,  India,  on  March  27  (less  than  a 
month  ago).  He  was  officially  speaking  for 
this  Government  on  far-eastern  affairs. 
With  reference  to  recognition  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  he  said  that  It  was 
our  desire  to  wait  "until  that  Government 
has  given  a  clear  indication  of  its  intention 
to  live  up  to  Its  international  obUgations 
and  to  treat  American  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  and  other  American 
nationals  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  interna- 
tional ctistcm     •     •     •  '* 

What  would  such  assurances  be  worth,  if 
given?  Have  the  Soviet  satellites  in  eastern 
Europe  treated  either  otir  diplomats  or  citi- 
zens with  respect?  Are  our  memories  so 
short  that  we  have  forgotten  the  Angus 
Ward  case?  Why  should  we  even  consider 
recognition  until  the  Communist  regime  has 
waited  at  least  the  same  2-year  period  that 
an  American  sailor  and  marine  have  been 
held  In  Jail  though  their  only  crime  was 
flying  a  mission  for  the  Navy  and  being 
forced  by  engine  trouble  to  crash  land  In 
the  Communist  area.  Why  should  we  con- 
template at  this  time  the  opening  up  cf  the 
Chinese  Elmbassy  and  consulates  to  addi- 
tional Communist  espionage  and  fifth  col- 
umn activity? 

This  Government  should  make  It  clear 
now  that:  (1)  We  have  no  intention  of  rec- 
ognizing the  Communist  regime  in  China  or 
in  any  other  area  of  the  world  where  such  a 
regime  takes  over  by  force  of  arms  unless  the 
people  themselves  have  a  chance  to  select 
their  own  government  under  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations.  (2)  We  will 
actively  oppose  the  replacement  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  by  the  Communist  regime 
until  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  country 
can  be  adequately  determined.  Many  who 
favorably  contemplated  communism  as  a 
theory  now  know  that  Its  practice  of  brutal 
destruction  of  htiman  dignity,  freedom  of 


religion,  speech,  and  press,  and  Us  under- 
mining of  the  family  institution  and  its  obvi- 
ous subservience  to  Moscow  has  destroyed 
any  broad  basis  of  support  among  the  people 
of  that  country.  (3)  We  should  give  the 
same  kind  of  supervised  aid  to  the  Republic 
of  China  that  we  gave  to  Greece.  The  legal 
Government  of  China  has  requested  such 
assistance  and  desperately  needs  It  now.  Are 
we  to  quiver  and  shake  and  continue  to 
"fiddle  and  faddle"  because  the  satellite 
Mao-tse  or  Stalin,  the  master,  are  displeased? 
The  Kremlin  was  displeased  at  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  arms  Implementation  bill,  and 
MacArthur's  administration  In  Japan.  (4) 
Our  Government  should  serve  notice  on  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  that  until  and 
unless  they  release  W.  C.  Smith,  chief  ma- 
chinist mate,  United  States  Navy,  and  El^aer 
Bender,  sergeant.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
who  have  been  held  prisoners  by  the  Com- 
munists for  18  months,  until  all  of  our  diplo- 
matic personnel  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
mainland  of  China,  unless  all  of  otir  other 
citizens  in  China  who  desire  to  leave  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  that  we  will  enforce  a  naval 
blockade  of  the  China  coast  to  see  to  It  that 
until  and  unless  cur  American  citizens  get 
cut  that  nothing  that  would  contribute  to 
the  military  or  economic  development  of  Red 
China  gets  In  by  sea  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other 
nation. 

Our  secret  weapon  against  any  aggressor 
Is  not  the  piutonlum  or  the  hydrogen,  bomb 
whose  secrets  can  be  stolen  from  us  by  » 
Dr.  Fuchs.  Otir  real  strength  Is  that  which 
Communists  dare  not  steal  to  take  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Its  European  or  Asiatic  satel- 
lites. I  refer  to  the  liberty  and  the  deter- 
mination of  a  self-reliant  people  to  be  in- 
formed, make  their  own  Judgments,  choose 
their  own  leaders,  and  having  the  ability  to 
rally  overnight  if  their  free  institutions  are 
threatened  from  within  or  without. 

This  priceless  Ingredient,  which  we  possess, 
the  dictators  understarid  less  than  they  do 
the  Intricate  blueprints  of  a  sujjerweapon. 
In  Itself  otir  free  way  of  life  Is  a  time  bomb 
which  will  destroy  any  dictatorship  once 
their  people  know  the  truth.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  frantic  lowering  and  sealing  of  tht 
iron  curtain.  It  should  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  penetrate  the  darkness  and  bring 
renewed  hope  to  millions  who  love  freedom, 
yet  find  themselves  temporarily  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  China  Sea. 
Let  us  help  freedom  to  become  a  djrnamlc 
force  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  erery- 
where,  not  excluding  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  of  its  satellites. 

If  we  show  the  same  courage  and  common 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  la 
constitutional  conveal;lon  at  Philadelphia 
and  who  traveled  across  the  continent  to 
settle  In  the  West,  there  Is  no  domestic  prob- 
lem that  we  cannot  solve  and  there  la  no 
foreign  foe  that  we  need  fear. 
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R.  I .  on  April  21.  1950.  before  the  Brown 
University  chapter  of  Students  for 
Democratic  Action,  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Domestic  Politics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
¥.as  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

FoRFicN  Relations  and  Domestic  Politics 
Fellow  Brown  men  and  women,  officers 
and  members  of  the  Brown  University  Chap- 
ter of  Students  for  Democratic  Action.  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  give  me 
to  address  ycu.  It  is  always  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  a  part  in  any 
Brown  function  anywhere — but  espec^ly  on 
the  campus.  This  has  been  so  evaj-  since 
I  came  here  as  a  callow  freshman  67  years 
ago.     It  will  be  so  till  the  end. 

You  hAve  kindly  let  me  choose  my  subject 
and  I  am  choosing  "Foreign  Relations  and 
Domestic  Politics."  This  is  a  subject  which 
hiis  l>een  forced  on  me  during  the  last  month 
and  a  half,  because  I  am  a  member  of  a 
Senate  committee  of  five  appointed  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. This  appointment  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  special  resolution  of  the 
Senate.  This  resolution  directed  the  com- 
mittee "to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  as  to  whether  persons  who 
are  disloyal  to  the  United  States  are  or 
have  been  employed  by  the  Department  of 
State."  I  shall  not  discuss  the  •iwtges  made, 
nor  the  witnesses  who  have  testified,  nor 
draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  final  result 
of  the  Committee's  work,  since  its  work  is 
not  completed.  I  may.  however,  with  pro- 
priety draw  your  attention  to  some  aspects 
of  the  investigation  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  If  I  begin  by  some- 
thing so  unpopular  and  so  old-fashioned 
these  days  as  an  understatement.  It  Is 
this: 

These  are  not  ordinary  times. 
The  times  arc  witnessing  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  free  nations  and  peoples  of  th« 
world  and  the  forces  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. That  struggle  touches  almost 
every  area  of  the  globe  and  also  every  area 
of  the  human  mind.  Free  nations,  free  in- 
stitutions, and  free  minds  are  under  attack 
by  a  Soviet  Imperi-^lism  which  would  subject 
them  all  to  Its  control  and  regimentation. 
In  that  effort  at  domination,  every  weapon  of 
subversion,  exploitation,  and  coercion  la 
used — en  nations  and  on  individuals.  These 
weapons  are  used  ruthlessly,  flexibly,  cyni- 
cally, and  »ih  great  still. 

The  free  nations,  whose  Ideology  Is  based 
on  their  view  of  the  individual  as  an  end  in 
himself,  must  oppose  this  assault.  They 
must  prevent  the  principles  and  values  that 
make  them  free  nations  from  being  eroded 
by  the  inner  frictions  that  this  outside  strug« 
gle  produces.  This  must  be  done  because 
the  strength  of  action  and  the  strength  of 
ideas  on  wlMch  our  victory  dependi  must 
come  from  our  continuing  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom.  That  dedication  cannot 
In  these  times  be  limited  to  the  form  of 
oratorical  Fourth  of  July  affirmations.  We 
must  exercise  that  freedom — constructively 
and  responsibly,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  A?  lndlvldual.'i  we 
must  endeavor  to  safeguard  our  liberties 
without   Impairing   them. 

All  this  means  that  we  in  the  United  States 
today  bear  an  enormous  double  responsi- 
bility. One  aspect  of  that  responsibility 
comes  from  the  fact  that  our  position  of 
power  and  Irtluence  in  the  world  today  has 
conferred  on  us  the;  leadership  In  the  slruR- 
glt^  against  Soviet-led  totalitarianism.  The 
other  aspect  comes  from  the  nature  of  that 
struggle — we  must  continue  to  preserve  and 
to  generate  the  values  that  will  make  for  a 
victory  of  freedom. 

What  we  as  people  think  and  say.  decide 
«nri  rin   has  a  uew  and  profound  Impottaaca 


tn  the  world,  and  It  has  Inescapable  conse- 
quences. These  consequences  will  affect  the 
lives  of  human  beings  all  over  the  globe — 
In  the  present  and  in  the  future.  The  is- 
sues we  confront,  and  the  decisions  we  must 
make,  are  very  grave.  And  they  are  not 
simple. 

The  Issues  of  the  day  demand  and  merit 
great  debate.  They  require  cool  and  close 
attention.  They  require  hard  thought.  They 
require  a  whole-hearted  effort  to  inform  ones 
Judgment  before  Judging.  They  require 
honesty  of  mind  and  purpose. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  produced  a  spec- 
tacle strangely  and  frighteningly  different 
from  the  orderly  debate  and  responsible  de- 
liberation which  the  times  demand  and 
which  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
eripect.  The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  State — and,  by  innuendo,  the 
President  of  the  country— have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  virulent  campaign  designed 
to  cast  doubt  on  their  devotion  to  American 
and  democratic  principles,  to  question  both 
their  integrity  and  their  capacity,  and  to 
suggest  that  they  have  a  hidden  affinity  for 
a  cause  that  is  repugnant  to  the  entire  free 
world.  Outbursts  of  name-calling,  partly 
under  the  cloak  of  senatorial  Immunity,  un- 
substantiated accusations.  Irresponsible  and 
sensational  charges  have  wrought  untold 
harm  to  the  international  position  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic freedom.  We  must  have  today  a 
calm,  serlous-mlnded.  and  stable  public  opin- 
ion if  foreign  policy  is  to  be  responsibly  for- 
mulated and  firmly  carried  out.  We  have 
unfortunately  seen  the  attempt  to  substi- 
tute in  its  stead  government  by  hullabaloo. 
We  must  renew  the  attempt  to  create  honest 
public  understanding  of  what  is  at  Issue  In 
foreign  affairs  today. 

Responsible  elements  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  loyal  opposition  have  recog- 
nized that  no  narrow  temporary  advantage 
which  might  accrue  to  them  from  the  dis- 
traction can  outweigh  the  damage  done,  and 
have  protested  or  stood  uneasily  apart  from 
this  performance.  It  would  In  itself  be  a 
sufiicient  alarming  spectacle  to  see  even  a 
small  element  in  the  opposition  party  so 
little  aware  of  the  large  responsibilities  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  a  great 
democracy.  How  does  all  this  look  abroad? 
How  does  It  look  to  our  enemies?  How  does 
it  look  to  our  friends? 

It  msy  suffice  to  read  one  quotation  from 
the  report  to  his  paper  by  a  British  corre- 
spondent in  the  United  States: 

"Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
Nation  come  to  unique  world  power  com- 
mendably  telling  itself  that  it  must  act  with 
a  new  maturity  and  re9T)cnsibillty  but  in 
fact  regressing  with  shocking  speed  into  the 
duplicity,  the  phony  toughness,  the  tattle- 
tallng,  and  the  brutality  of  childhood  with- 
out showing  any  of  its  compensating  charm, 
directness,  or  naivete." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  conduct  our 
domestic  arguments  in  hushed,  prim  tones 
for  fear  of  what  the  neighbors  will  think.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  relax  the  unend- 
ing vigilance  which  the  maintenance  of  our 
Internal  security  demands.  Serious  charges 
must  continue  to  be  seriously  and  fully  in- 
vestigated. I  am  suggesting,  however,  that 
the  world  which  looks  to  us  for  leadership, 
and  the  American  people,  have  a  right  to  ex- 
jject  that  public  concerns  will  not  be  ex- 
ploited for  private  or  partisan  ends. 

We  all  have  a  rl?ht  to  expect  that  the  In- 
tegrity and  good  sense  of  our  public  servants 
will  not  be  called  deliberately  into  question 
by  politicians  who  seek  publicity  on  false 
Issues  at  whatever  cost  to  the  general  good. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  no  destructive 
attempt  to  discredit  and  confuse  the  condu?t 
of  foreign  affairs  will  be  made  deliberately  by 
those  whose  own  views  on  foreign  affairs  have 
been  rejected  by  the  people  at  large. 


These  wanton  efforts  to  besmirch,  to  con- 
fuse, these  deliberate  efforts  to  sow  doubt 
about  our  Nation's  leaders,  make  our  world 
leadership  a  far  more  difficult  thing.  It  is 
not  easy  at  best.  Even  when  viewed  sympa- 
thetically by  our  friends  abroad,  these 
charges  make  us  seem  silly.  At  worst,  these 
charges,  and  the  heat  with  which  they  are 
pressed,  the  broad  inferences  with  which 
they  are  coupled,  suggest  that  our  national 
leadership,  and  foreign  policies  do  not  com- 
mand the  conlldence  of  the  American  people. 
They  may  suggest  that  our  people  are  divided 
and  confused:  that  our  public  understanding 
and  public  opinion  is  ill-informed,  easily 
panicked,  easily  frightened.  They  may  even 
suggest  that  democratic  representative  gov- 
ernment, at  moments  when  it  faces  its 
highest  tests,  can  be  easily  deflected  from  the 
important  tasks  at  hand  by  Irresponsible  out- 
cries for  purges  and  partisan  causes. 

Those  nations  who  have  not  yet  definitely 
alined  themselves  with  the  west,  but  who 
have  looked  to  us  for  aid  and  comfort  In  their 
struggle  against  Communist  domination,  will 
see  us  now  through  clouds  of  suspicion  and 
mistrust.  If  our  plans  for  world  p^ace  and 
stability  are  to  be  effective,  we  must  have 
their  trust  and  their  confidence.  If  our  sin- 
cerity and  capacity  are  called  into  question, 
which  way  can  they  turn? 

The  Communist  world,  we  can  be  sure, 
will  exploit  the  situation  to  the  full.  The 
Soviet  radio  and  controlled  press  will  dili- 
gently seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
their  system  and  philosophy  is  o.ble  to  at- 
tract the  loyalty  of  men  in  the  high  positions 
of  their  greatest  antagonist — and  that  we 
have  not  the  wit  or  the  techniques  to  detect 
them  effectively  or  keep  them  out. 

The  customary  Soviet  practice,  when  it 
plans  an  attack  hot  or  cold  on  another  gov- 
ernment, is  in  advance  to  break  down  confi- 
dence in  the  established  government.  No 
Soviet  agent  could  do  more  along  this  Com- 
munist lioe  than  Is  being  done  by  those  who 
claim  they  are  acting  from  patriotic  motives 
in  making  charges  directly  against  our  State 
Department  and  indirectly  against  our 
President. 

The  charges  of  disloyalty  and  the  accom- 
panying campaign  to  discredit  our  foreign 
policy  are  best  refuted  by  examining  our  con- 
duct of  world  affairs.  What  are  the  facts? 
What  does  the  record  tell  us? 

Recently  as  a  member  of  a  Senate  appro- 
priations subcommittee  I  revisited  a  number 
of  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East 
to  learn  at  first  hand  of  conditions  there — 
economic,  social,  and  political. 

Let's  turn  to  the  Middle  East.  Here  Is  a 
strategic  crossroads — here  three  continents 
Join.  The  Soviet  Union  would  control  that 
vital  area  today  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
qvalck  and  vigorous  action  of  the  United 
States  In  giving  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey  and  to  Greece.  The  United 
States  recognized  the  threat  presented  to  all 
the  free  nations  by  the  Communist  drive  to 
seize  Greece.  A  plan  of  action  was  adopted 
based  on  the  principle  that  has  become 
known  as  the  Truman  doctrine.  The  State 
Department  planned  and  carried  out  that 
program.  In  the  early  and  uncertain  days, 
when  the  outcome  was  dubious  and  the  risks 
seemed  very  great.  In  many  quarters  that 
program  was  opposed  not  only  because  it  was 
expensive,  not  only  because  It  was  a  calcu- 
lated risk — but  also  because  in  those  days 
It  seemed  too  anti-Communist. 

The  administration  is  responsible  for  tha 
success  of  that  program.  And  it  has  made  a 
vast  difference  in  the  struggle  between  fr»e- 
dom  and  totalitarian  communism.  If  Greece 
had  fallen,  Soviet  communism  would  now 
front  on  the  Aegean  Sea,  An  outflanked 
Turkey  would  have  had  to  surrender  to  Soviet 
control  that  dearly  sought  prize,  the  Turkish 
Straits.  How  far  beyond  that,  into  Iran, 
into  militarily  weak  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  would  Soviet  power  now  extend?     But 


the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  still 
Independent  today:  the  eastern  liiedlter- 
ranean  Is  open:  the  middle  eastern  coun- 
tries still  control  their  own  destinies.  This 
hardly  seems  the  work  of  an  administration 
riddled  and  dominated  by  Communists. 

Some  of  us  are  worried  now  about  Indo- 
china. But  do  not  forget  that  2  years  ago 
we  were  equally  worried  that  communism 
would  take  over  France  and  Italy.  In  west- 
ern Europe,  Immediately  following  the  war, 
there  was  cbaoa  and  depression  of  spirit. 
The  Communist  parties  flourished  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  despair.  They  worked  eagerly 
to  csirry  out  Moscow's  orders.  We  should  not 
now  be  In  any  doubt  about  what  those  or- 
ders were.  They  were  aimed  at  Communist 
control  of  western  Europe.  Freedom  and 
democracy  were  In  acute  danger  of  being 
wiped  out  in  western  Europe — of  being  over- 
thrown from  within.  Those  who  are  en- 
triisted  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions' saw  the  danger.  And  they  saw  what 
was  required.  The  Marshall  plan  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  the  foresight,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  men  who  conduct 
our  foreign  relations.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  results.  The  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope, with  our  aid,  have  taken  great  strides 
toward  recovery,  toward  security,  toward  con- 
fidence. They  not  only  survive  as  free  peo- 
ples; the  membership  of  Communist  parties 
has  dwindled,  and  the  alms  of  Communist 
parties  have  been  exposed  as  the  clear  alms 
of  Moecow.  This  hardly  seems  the  work  of 
an  administration  riddled  and  dominated  by 
Communists. 

When  European  economic  recovery  wa« 
threatened  by  fear  of  aggression,  by  the  in- 
security bred  out  of  the  sense  that  western 
Europe  stood  defenseless  before  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's military  forces,  we  Joined  with  10  west- 
ern European  nations  and  Canada  in  a  com- 
bined. Integrated  defense  system  for  democ- 
racy on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this 
development  of  our  foreign  policy  the  State 
Department  was  again  the  leader.  And  again, 
I  find  It  very  difficult  to  see  in  this  evidence 
that  It  was  animated  by  Cbmmtmlst  sympa- 
thies. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  China — a  subject 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  charges  of 
disloyalty,  and  counter  charge?  that  the  for- 
mer are  partly  Instigated  by  a  Nationalist 
China  lobby. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  Department 
there?  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Communist 
triumph  In  China  represents  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  forces  of  freedom.  The  critics 
of  our  China  policy  claim  that  the  outcome 
would  have  been  different  if  our  policy  had 
been  different.  But  none  of  these  critics 
have  been  able  to  suggest  now.  and  none  did 
at  the  time,  how  we  could  have  persuaded, 
or  forced,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  use 
wisely  the  large-scale  assistance  we  gave 
them,  or  to  accept  the  best  advice  we  could 
proffer,  or  to  institute  the  reforms  that 
alone  would  have  insured  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Naiionalisi  Government  by  the 
Chinese  people.  General  Marshall's  diag- 
nosis has  been  proved  correct;  the  remedies 
the  United  States  offered  were  not  accepted; 
If  the  mainland  of  China  today  is  in  tba 
hands  of  Communists,  it  is  because  of  the 
actions  of  Chinese  Nationalists  and  of  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  not  of  American  Com- 
munists in  our  Government. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  a  consistent  record 
of  support  for  freedom  and  democracy.  It 
Itas  strengthened  free  nations  against  aggres- 
sion and  subversion.  It  has  consistently 
sought  to  generate  throughout  the  world  the 
conditions  In  which  communism  cannot 
thrive.  We  have  made  continuing  efforts 
to  carry  out  constructive  and  creative  poli- 
cies such  as  our  programs  to  expand  world 
trade,  to  share  the  world °s  advanced  tech- 
nology, and  to  ensure  freedom  of  informa- 
tion.   These  are  potent  proofs  that  cur  for- 


eign policy  deserves  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  tremendous  expansion  of  our  for- 
eign responsibilities  since  the  Second  World 
War  began,  thoee  who  conduct  our  foreign 
relations  hare  bad  unprecedented  demands 
laid  upon  them.  We  have  needed  as  never 
in  our  history  men  of  experience,  men  of 
intellect,  men  of  imagination,  men  of  cour- 
age, integrity,  and  the  broadest  human  sym- 
pathy. The  American  people  have  been  for- 
tunate that  men  with  these  qualities  have 
been  forthcoming.  We  are  especially  for- 
tunate that  a  public  servant  who  posseaees 
these  qualities  has  been  since  1941  almost 
uninterruptedly  In  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  he  is  now  Secretary  of  State.  In 
the  development  of  our  foreign  policies  in 
these  crucial  times  Dean  Acbeson  has  been  a 
fellow  traveler  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Stettlnlus.  Mr.  Byrnes  and  General 
Marshall.  He  must  be  charged  with  the  guilt 
of  association  with  them.  y'      N 

I  think  no  man  has  brought  to  thatf  posi- 
tion In  recent  years  a  richer  Ibackjsround  of 
training  and  experience  in  lntematk}nal  af- 
fairs. He  is  a  man  who  speaks  his  mind  with 
conviction  and  clarity.  He  has  shown  that 
he  understands  In  their  widest  scope  the 
great  Issues  of  our  day.  and  has  the  courage, 
the  energy,  and  the  wisdom  to  Join  in  what 
mtist  be  the  long,  hard  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  create  a  free  and  p>eaceful  in- 
ternational order.  I  feel  sure  that  under  his 
leadership  the  Department  of  State  Is  not 
merely  free  of  Communist  penetration;  It  is 
strong  and  competent  to  fight  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  has  been  done,  and  of 
what  continues  to  be  done,  to  Insure  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  s  employees. 
There  has  been,  and  there  continues  to  func- 
tion there  a  comprehensive,  thorough -going 
machinery  for  discovering  and  eliminating 
security  risks  and  disloyal  employees  and 
to  screen  such  persons  from  the  ranks  of 
applicants  for  positions.  This  procedure 
was  Instituted,  under  General  Marshall,  and 
has  been  vigorous  and  thorough,  fair  and 
Just.  When  there  is  any  doubt,  that  doubt 
Is  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
Ever%-  employee  is  checked  for  security  by  the 
Department's  own  highly  trained  Investiga- 
tion Branch,  which  has  20  regional  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Where  a  doubt  of 
loyalty  is  involved,  the  case  la  referred  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  com- 
monly known  as  Hoover's  FBI  for  a  full 
field  investisatlon.  The  results  of  Investiga- 
tion are  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  De- 
partmental Loyalty  and  Security  Board 
(whose  chairman  by  the  way  Is  a  Republi- 
can ) .  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
loyalty  program  requirements,  the  cases  war- 
ranting a  field  Investigation  are  post-audited 
by  the  Civil  Service  Loyalty  Review  Board. 
Any  citizen  who  suspects  any  officeholder  of 
being  disloyal  should  Inform  the  FBI  of  that 
suspicion  and  the  facts  on  which  It  is  based. 

I  think  that  the  Department  of  State's 
record,  its  security  procedures,  and  Its  lead- 
ership should  convince  us  that  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  Is  not  being  sabo- 
taged or  subverted.  I  think  we  can  regain 
the  public  confidence  and  public  clarity  that 
has  been  lost  In  recent  weeks  through  shrill 
and  reckless  attacks  on  the  security  of  our 
Government  and  the  integrity  of  our  public 
servants.  And  I  think  we  may  even  le&rn 
some  useful  lessons  from  recent  events,  be- 
cause similar  tactics  have  been  tised  In  the 
past,  and  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against 
them  In  the  future.  We  must  learn  that 
when  someone  cries  "Smoke  "  we  ought  not 
necessarily  to  yell  "Fire  '  and  have  a  panic. 
It  may  be  only  a  smoke  screen,  or  even  m 
fog.  And  we  must  learn  that  cold  feet  are 
less  valuable  than  cool  heads  In  fighting  a 
cold  war. 


DecBne  ■  Ascricaa  SUppisg 
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Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  industries  of  the  great  port  of 
Baltimore  is  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair, and  on«»  of  the  major  concerns  In 
this  field  is  the  Maryland  Drydock  Co.. 
of  which  Mr.  George  H.  French,  an  out- 
standing leader  of  the  Industry,  is 
president. 

In  view  of  the  concern  which  I  have 
frequently  expressed  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  elsewhere  regarding  the  low  es- 
tate to  which  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  has  fallen,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  hi.<?  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Maryland  Drydock 
Co.,  Mr.  French  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  American  ships 
actively  in  service  was  only  13  percent  of 
the  world  total  in  Jime  1949.  This  was 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  36  per- 
cent of  world  shipping  which  had  been 
represented  by  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  3  years  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  American 
shipping.  Mr.  French's  report  further 
disclosed,  there  has  been  a  sharp  drop  in 
volimie  of  work  done  throughout  the 
year.  He  noted  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  "has  no  adequate  policy 
concerning  the  merchant  marine  and  Its 
supporting  industries."  and  he  advocated 
a  long-range  program  to  rehabilitate  the 
country's  shipping  and  ship-construction 
industry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Baltimore  Simday 
Sun  of  April  23,  1950.  concerning  the 
Maryland  Drydock  Co.  report,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows  1 
Notes    DtcisJn    in    Untto)    States    Ships — 

PBWCH.  DaYDOCK  COMFAKT  HKAD.  DtFLOBES 
SKailfKACX 

(By  J.  S.  Armstrong) 
Steady  shrinkage  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  Its  adverse  effect  on  the 
domestic  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing  In- 
dustry received  the  attention  of  George  H. 
French,  president  of  the  Maryland  Drydock 
Co.,  in  his  annual  report  to  stockholders.  , 
Mr.  French  noted  that  the  number  cf  ac- 
tive American  ships  had  declined  to  only 
13  percent  of  the  world's  total  in  June  1949 
from  38  percent  3  years  earlier. 

Thiir-contlnucus  decline  In  the  American 
merchant  fleet,  he  said,  means  that  there  has 
been  insufficient  shipbuilding  and  repairing 
to  maintain  the  Industry  at  anything  like 
the  level  said  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  to  represent 
the  minimum  required  for  the  national  se- 
curity. 

IJTTLZ  OH  rOUaCN   SBIPS 

strict  dollar  controls  Impoaed  on  foreign 
ship  operators  by  their  govemnaents  have  re- 
sulted In  relatively  little  business  being 
available  on  foreign  ships,  Mr.  French  also 
stated.  * 
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Devaluation  of  foreign  currencies  has  ag- 
gravated this  condition  by  making  It  ad- 
vantageous f  ir  the  operators  cl  foreign  ships 
to  repair  In  foreign  yards. 

Our  National  Government,  he  further  as- 
serted, has  no  adequate  policy  concerning 
the  merchant  marine  and  Its  supporting  li^- ,j 
dustries.  The  most  elementary  appreciation 
of  the  logistics  of  mcdern  warfare.  Including 
warfare  In  the  atomic  era.  m.nke  It  perfi?ctly 
obvious  that  this  Nation  could  not  mount 
•  successful  o3ense  against  an  aggressor 
without  a  merchant  marine,  a  shipbuilding 
Industry,  and  a  ship-repairing  Industry.  Mr. 
French  said. 

He  referred  to  legislation  known  as  the 
long-range  shipping  program.  Introduced  '.n 
Washington  by  Senators  O  Conor,  of  Ma  y- 
land,  and  Macnuson.  of  Washington. 

£ATs  rr  would  help 

If  enacted  into  law.  he  s.-^ld.  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  much  to  provide  the  country 
with  an  cflectlve  maritime  poiit7  that  should 
go  far  to  rem.edy  what  is  now  a  deplorable 
and  dangerous  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  recently  completed  engi- 
neering survey,  Mr.  French  expressed  confi- 
dence that  a  long-range  program  would  be 
put  Into  eflect  designed  to  keep  the  part  of 
Baltimore  in  a  strong  competitive  position. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  enlarged  ore- 
handling  facilities  which  are  either  In  the 
course  of  construction  or  definitely  under 
contract. 

Increased  ore  Imports  from  Liberia  and 
Venezuela  over  the  next  several  years  should 
result  In  greater  ptirt  activity  and  additional 
ship-repair  work,  Mr.  French  said. 

He  said  that  Maryland  Drydcck.  despite 
a  sharp  drop  In  business  volume  and  sales 
la^t  year.  Is  In  the  best  financial  condition 
In  Its  history.  The  company  3  balance  sheet 
showed  current  assets  on  D.^ccmber  31  of 
$8,636,661.  Including  »1. 102. 119  In  cash  and 
$3.500.0C0  In  Treasury  notes.  This  com- 
pared »lth  current  liabilities  of  $1,163,891. 


Address  by  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehm?ii,  of 
New  York,  at  Democratic  State  Com- 
mitte:  Dinner 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  April  19.  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  spon.sored  by  the  New 
York  State  Dt-mocratic  Committee.  I 
made  some  brief  remarks  concerning 
the  function  and  role  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  insert  those  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

There  l)einR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  at  this  gathering  of 
the  faithful.  I  hall  all  my  fellow  veterans  of 
political  battles,  past  and  present. 

I  greet  also  my  dlstli.guished  colleagues 
from  Congress.  They  honor  us  by  their  pres- 
ence tonight,  just  as  they  have  honored  their 
party  and  their  country  by  their  consistent 
eflorts  in  behalf  uf  liberalism  and  democracy 
all  thej>e  years. 


But  I  address  myself  chiefly  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  and  workers  assembled 
here  tonight.  My  message  is  mainly  for  you. 
You  men  and  women  have  helped  make 
It  possible  for  this  Nation  to  be  governed  by 
and  for  the  people  during  the  past  20  years. 
You  helped  elect  Al  Smith  as  Governor  of 
this  State.  You  helped  send  Bob  Wagner 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  You  helped 
give  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  his  State,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  hlsiory. 

I  am  h.Tppy  to  see  among  us  many  who  were 
top  yoiuig  to  vote  for  Al  Smith  and  some  who 
were  even  too  young  to  vote  for  Franklin  D. 
Rjosc^elt.  either  as  governor  or  President. 

A  recent  poll  showed  that  of  all  voters  com- 
ing of  age  since  1948,  twice  as  many  bs- 
came  Dcmocrau  as  became  Republicans.  Of 
course.  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
any  poll.  But  I  think  that  this  one  reflects 
a  significant  truth.  Let  the  day  never  come 
when  this  trend  is  halted.  When  our  party — 
the  Democratic  Party — ftopa  attracting  the 
youth  cf  this  Niition,  when  the  Democratic 
Party  ceases  to  have  the  spirit  of  boldness 
and  adventure  which  has  characterized  It  for 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  then  we 
will  have  reason  to  doubt  ourselves  and  oiir 
party. 

We  claim  to  be,  and  we  are.  the  party  of 
the  people.  We  are  the  party  that  represents 
the  will  of  the  people.  We  are  the  party 
which  tries  to  translate  the  will  of  the  people 
Into  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  can  never  fuliill  our  political  mission 
by  being  reactionary.  We  can  never  fulfil 
our  political  mission  by  being  timid  and 
fearfr.I  We  will  not  fulfill  our  mission  if  we 
lose  touch  with  the  people — the  plain  people 
cf  the  shops,  offices,  farms,  factories,  and 
small  businesses  who  comprise  the  great 
majority  of  the  body  politic. 

We  represent  labor.  We  represent  Inde- 
pendent business.  We  represent  the  farm- 
ers. But  we  are  not  a  party  of  these  inter- 
ests alone.  We  are  a  party  of  all  the  people 
who  desire  progress  In  America,  who  want 
this  country,  and  the  whole  world,  to  move 
forward,  In  an  orderly  manner,  under  God. 
to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
social  position,  of  race,  of  religion,  of  color, 
or  of  creed. 

We  are  a  party  of  performance  and  of 
service.  We  do  not  merely  run  on  our  plat- 
form. We  stand  on  It.  The  DDmocratic 
Party  must  continue  to  serve  the  people,  on 
the  national.  State,  and  local  levels,  or  our 
party  will  not  survive  the  test  of  the  polls. 
Tlie  Democratic  Party  Is  not  an  end  In  It- 
Eeif.  It  is  tho  means  by  which  the  public 
win  Is  translated  Into  progr.ims  and  Into 
action.  Should  we  ever  forget  this  simple 
truth,  we  will  cease  to  know  the  sweet  taste 
of  victory  at  election  time.  We  will  have 
forfeited  our  right  to  leadership. 

In  the  sometimes  artificial  atmosphere  of 
Washington  these  simple  facts  are  some- 
times forgotten.  As  I  recall,  this  happens 
In  Albany,  too.  But  the  people  do  not  for- 
get. The  people  know.  They  may  be  fooled 
for  a  time.  But  their  judgment  is  sure  In 
the  long  run.  This  la  my  faith  and  my 
creed  It  Is  the  faith  and  creed  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.     I  hope  It  will  alway;<  be  so. 

The  reactionaries  and  enemies  oi'  progress 
somtlmes  win  temporary  victories.  But  no 
party  which  loses  Its  Integrity,  which  for- 
gets Its  responsibilities  and  which  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
thus  of  the  country.  Is  Its  first  concern, 
stays  long  in  power,  or  de.serves  to. 

The  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  Indomitable  figure,  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Is  In  power  In  Washington  today 
becau.se  of  certain  pledges  made  to  the 
American  voters  2  years  ago.  There  was  a 
question  of  Interpretation  of  some  of  those 
pledges,  In  regard  to  something  called  the 


welfare  state.  Only  6  months  ago  the  people 
of  New  York  returned  their  verdict  on  this 
subject,  too. 

Today  we  are  fighting  for  the  laws  and 
programs  which  we  promised  to  the  people. 
We  are  finding  obstacles  and  difficulties  in 
our  way.  On  some  fronts  otir  progress  Is  less 
than  spectacular. 

But  the  obstacles,  however  great,  will  not 
be  able  to  stay  the  surging  tide  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  Neither  the  hysterical  cries  of  the 
witch  hunters  at  home  nor  the  Intrigues  and 
designs  of  the  Communists  here  or  abroad 
Will  cuccecd  in  turning  the  American  people 
and  the  American  N.ition  from  the  course 
of  progress,  peace,  and  Justice. 

Cur  objectives  are  really  simple.  V.'e  seek 
to  have  our  Government  function  In  behalf 
of  the  people,  to  protect  the  wc^k  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  strcn?.  but  to  encourage 
the  strong  to  utilize  their  strength  In  the 
public  Interest.  We  seek  to  give  every  man 
equal  opportunity,  but  to  Ic.'.c  n."  fielcf  open 
for  each  to  have  free  play  for  his  ta'ents.  and 
his  thoughts. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  welfare 
state.  It  is  also  the  people's  understanding. 
They  will  r.ot  wilUnjily  turn  back  to  that 
state  to  which  our  Republican  friends  would 
like  to  return — the  Jungle  state — that  state 
In  which  the  only  law  is  that  of  the  tooth 
and  the  fang,  where  the  primitive  code  of  the 
strong  and  the  powerful  prevails, 

JuGt  as  surely  as  the  sun  sets  over  the 
Hudson,  we  will  gain  the  goals  we  have  set. 
We  will  carry  out  our  pledges.  We  will  pro- 
vide those  services  which  are  needed  and 
which  the  people  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. Vf'e  will  provide  expanded  health 
services.  We  will  provide  adequate  housing 
for  persons  of  middle  Income.  We  will  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  will  assure  the 
equality  of  rights  of  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color.  We  will  do 
that  and  much  taore  too. 

We  may  not  wholly  succeed  this  year.  But 
In  a  few  months  the  people  will  have  a  chance 
to  speak  again.  If  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
tinues to  play  its  historic  role — and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  It  will— the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  will  be  a  better  Congress 
than  the  Eighty-first.  And  there  will  be 
changes  In  Albany,  too. 

We  must  have  faith  and  patience.  But 
above  all  we  mtist  have  vlslo  ■  and  crurage, 
Holding  fast  to  those  qualities,  we  cannot  fail! 
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MuitiplePurpose  Project  Data 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  c.^LIFOP.^'!A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Public  Land.s  Committee  we  have  before 
us  an  authorization  bill  for  a  fantastic 
program  in  central  Arizona.  While  this 
bill  calls  for  approximately  $700,000,000 
and  all  reports  state  that  this  will  not 
be  a  completed  project  but  will  need 
additional  rc.-;crvoirs  above  to  prevent 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  from  silting  up.  it 
is  estimated  that  the  costs  will  ba  still 
greater. 

The  figures  which  I  am  submitting  are 
merely  to  show  that  on  the  basis  of 
record  the  final  costs  on  projects  greatly 
exceed  the  original  estimates  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


Project  and  State 


0) 


Boalder  Canyon,  Arli.-NeT.*.. 

Dflvis  Dam.  Arti.-Ne».' . 

Central  V.illey,  Calif 

Colorado-Bip  Thompson,  Coh) 

Fort  r«;k,  Mont.» 

Hnngrv  Hnrv,  Mr>nt.« 

Columbia  Hasm,  Wash 

Kenflrick,  Wyo _ 

Riverton,  Wyo...^ . 

Sh<-*hon«>,  Wyi) 

Miseouri  River  Basin— various 


OriKinal  esti- 
mated cost 


(-') 


TotM. 


»12fi.50aOOO 

41.300.000 

170.  0U>.  (100 

44.  m*).  0)10 

5,  7.52.  5,Vt 

3««.  0i»a«liJ 

20.  l»K.t.  OOO 

tt.  MX  000 

539.  1.11  >*» 


Present  esti- 
mated cost  • 


(3) 


Date  of  first 
obstruc- 
tion appro- 
priation 

(4) 


tin, 

114. 

6M. 

l.St). 

16, 

m. 

21. 

16. 


900.  ono 

43)v000 

S!jli.000 

.503,  (Km 
250.  OOO 
'ini.  («« 
xw.  oim 
uou,oo» 

M3.  403 

4?:.  MS 


1,  3s6.  5*4.  714 


4.  817,  2*s,  9i«i 


1930 
1M2 

1943 

l*»4fi 
19  U 
l»t4 
1921 

lum 

1916 


Total  power 

eiip«M'itr 

Ckilowatts) 

(5) 


1,  331300 

23^ono 

815.000 
177,400 


D«t«  power  tTsilabl* 


First 
(6) 


Ortnher  1«« 

November  19S0 

Jum-  liH4 

May  1*43 


Final 
(7) 


May  1964.. 
April  IKSl.. 
Afi*r  IV.V.., 
A^il  ltf53.. 


Project  com- 
pleiioQ  data 


(8) 


2W,000 

1. 974.  two 

3Z400 

1.600 

in.fi(0 

1. 130,  200 


5.  i»S3,  SiJO 


October  1952 

April  «K2 

AiJCTi5t  ly39 

Junt  WIS. 

April  1922. 

May  1950 


October  1953 

October  19.11 

Amru.'^t  l«fi( 

November  1925.. 
Decpmher  15M8.. 
After  laid 


JuT»e  ir.w. 
June  iy.')4. 
After  l«ft. 
June  10W.« 
After  19  VI. 
Jane  19M. 
Aft»*  1*«. 
June  1US6. 
June  l*.i54. 
Jun»-  hUA. 
Aflrr  IVSOw 


I  DiflTrnt^  between  irlfinal  and  pre'rnt  e<ttlmafed  co'ts  are  doe  to  the  api>roTed  ehanfe*  in  project  programs  and  changes  in  price  levels. 
»  Projects  for  which  irrigation  is  not  directly  Involved  ,        .  ,        .   .  ^ 

•  Project  10  be  complete  except  lor  addiUomU  transmission  facilities  at  pre5ent  in  a  (leferred  status. 
From  p.  662  pt.  4  hearings  before  House  Subcommittee,  Interior  Department  Appropriations  for  1951. 


Licensing  of  Motion-Picture  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Pi'csident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  entitled  "How  Now, 
Senator?"  written  by  Oscar  Davis,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  Monday,  April  24,  1950.  in  which  a 
question  is  asked  of  me.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  ftje  Appendix  of  the  Record  my 
reply  t^llSe  question  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  my  cclleaeue,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley]. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 

and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washlnqtcn  Dally  News  of  April 

24. 1950] 

How  Now,  Senator? 

(By  Oscar  Davis) 

I  note  with  considerable  glee  that  Senator 
AUXANDEH  WoiY,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
had  at  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  EJemocrat, 
of  Colorado,  last  Thursday  concerning  the 
Colorado  Senators  proposal  to  license  the 
motion-picture  industry.  Senator  Wmr, 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  minced  no  words  In  describing 
the  brain  storm  of  his  Democratic  colleague. 

He  warned  that  the  proposed  legislation 
was  completely  unconstitutional  and  could 
properly  be  descnlx^d  as  a  police-state  mon- 
eter.  He  emphasized  his  speech  with  the 
charge  that  Johnscn's  plan  Is  a  gestapo  Idea. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  that  Senator  John- 
son has  he'.n  smote  In  his  own  bailiwick. 
The  two-time  Governor  of  Colorado  has  come 
up  with  some  statements  that  first  amazed, 
then  Ired  his.  fellow  members.  In  M.\rch 
of  1944  he  denounced  the  fourth-term  cam- 
paign of  President  Rooeevelt.  saying.  "His- 
tory wiU  name  the  fourth  term.  If  It  ever 
materializes,  a^  the  term  of  defeat  and  frxis- 
tratlon." 

In  1945.  the  Senator  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
Navy  due  to  the  development  of  the  atom 
bomb.     Every  surface  sh'p  In  the  Navy  be- 


came obsolete  with  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  he  reportedly  gloomily.  Late  In  the 
same  year  he  proposed  that  a  loan  to  Britain 
be  financed  by  a  special  bond  Issue  which 
wotild  pay  off  only  If  Britain  repaid  Its  obU- 
gation. 

rAMItlAR  PATTTRN 

Such  bumbling  has  repeatedly  marked  the 
career  of  the  Colorado  ex-railroad  section 
hand,  whose  personal  background  belies  his 
political  fumbles. 

H.s  life  story  has  a  trace  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  myth.  Bom  In  Kansas  In  1884.  Senate  r 
Johnson  roamed  across  the  Midwest — living 
lor  a  time  in  Nebraska — eventually  settling 
In  Colorado  when  he  was  victimized  by 
tuberculosis. 

Always  a  scrapper — right  or  wrong — the 
Senatxjr  whipped  this  illness  with  the  tenac- 
ity he  had  previously  exhibited  in  performing 
such  chores  as  baggage  handler,  telegrapher, 
train  dispatcher,  cowpunch?r,  school  teacher, 
and  manager  of  a  milling  cooperative. 

He  broke  Into  politics  in  1922  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Colorado  statehotise.  Never 
defeated,  he  served  successively  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor, governor,  and  finally  Senator. 

However,  In  tangling  with  Senator  Wilet 
and  Hollywood  the  Senator  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  State  may  have  grabbed  the  tall 
of  a  tiger  too  unmanageable  even  for  a  husky 
Coloradan  who  Is  tall,  raw-boned  and  as  ^ 
rugged  as  the  mountains  of  his  home  State. 

COMMON  GKOUND 

strangely  enough  the  two  senatorial  com- 
batants have  a  common  background,  both 
are  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  both  are  of 
Lutheran  faith,  both  attend  the  generally 
unpublicized  Wednesday  morning  breakfasts 
which  are  held  In  the  Senate's  private  dining 
room,  breakfasts  which  are  devoted  to  a 
spiritual  consideration  of  the  p>roblems  pf  the 
day.  Their  main  difference,  apparently,  is 
the  definition  of  the  word,  morality.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  Senator  . 
Johnson  has  decided  that  Hollywood  Is  im-  ( 
moral  His  bill  Is  scheduled  for  a  hearing 
May  20.  I  m  willing  to  stick  out  this  vulner- 
able neck  and  prophesy  that  even  though  the 
bill  gets  a  committee  hearing  (and  I  dcubt 
that)  It  will  never  come  to  a  rote  In  Senate 
or  House. 

The  more  I  attack  this  Colorado  Senator. 
the  better  I  like  him.  And  I  wish  sincerely 
that  he'd  turn  his  apparently  Inexhaustible 
energy  to  problems  which  wotild  better  bene- 
fit this  brave  new  land. 

Hollywood  is  an  easy  and  provocative  tar- 
get, a  sitting  dxKk,  If  you  please.  Senator 
Johnsons  background  indicates  that  he  la 
not  one  to  sling  a  load  of  buckshot  at  a  crip- 
ple 

Let  us  hope  that  he  holds  his  fire  herein. 


April  24,  1930. 
Hon    Alexander  Wilet, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Wilet:  I  have  read  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  si  rprlse  your  state- 
ment in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  on  April  20,  1950.  with  respect  to  8. 
3237.  a  bUl  Introduced  by  me  dealing  with 
the  misconduct  of  performers  In  the  motlon- 
plcttire  Industry.  Previously  I  had  noted 
your  Insertion  on  March  15  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. Also  I  have  studied  your  memorandum 
and  legal  analysis  of  the  bill.  These  data 
clearly  Indicate  your  great  concern  lest  the 
motion-picture  Industry  be  confronted  by 
Congress  with  any  question  Involving  their 
transgressions.  Since  apparently  you  have 
elected  yourself  to  be  their  defender  our  com- 
mittee will  welcome  your  appearance  as  a 
Witness  when  the  hearings  open  on  May  15. 
Please  consider  this  a  formal  invitation  to  be 
our  initial  witness. 

You  ask.  with  righteous  indignation,  "Why 
use  a  100-barrel  shotgun  where  a  flit  gun 
would  do? "  Since  I  have  never  hunted 
tigers  with  a  fly  swatter  I  cannot  answer  that 
primary  inquiry.  You  go  on  to  say,  "If  there 
was  an3rthing  objectionable  to  it  (StromboU) 
the  reel  could  never  have  entered  our  coun- 
try, because  the  United  States  Treastiry  De- 
partment through  Its  customs  oflk%8  poe- 
sesses  powers  to  ban  admission  of  morally 
objectionable  Items."  Obviously,  you  mlaa 
entirely  the  dangers  to  American  youth  In- 
herent In  this  film. 

No  film  can  be  wholesome  If  the  artlsta 
appearing  therein  have  rotten  and  notorious 
private  lives  which  have  become  public 
scandals.  Read  the  display  ads  exploiting 
StromboU.  Nothing  Is  said  about  the  p.ot 
but  everything  emphasizes  the  leading  lady 
and  her  director.  All  the  advertising  Is  built 
aroimd  them.  They  are  the  heroes  and  the 
pin-up  Idcls  for  the  youth  of  America  and 
they  are  the  models  which  shape  the  lives 
of  America.  This  Is  the  pi»ttern  used  in  mo- 
tion-picture advertising. 

I  have  before  me  an  actual  photo^aph  of 
the  bluing  of  a  motion-picture  house  in 
Colorado  coaxing  in  customers  to  see  Strom- 
boll  with  huge  banners  reading:  "Raging 
passion."  "The  star  Bergman,"  "The  Inspired 
Roaeelllnl."  "The  great  lover.**  "Senators  say 
It  U  red-hot  lurid  sex."  "Roeselllnl  says  Its 
wonderful."  ThU  same  type  of  Inciting  ad- 
▼M-tlslng  appeared  in  nationally  clrctilated 
magazines  which  go  Into  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
can homes.  That  eort  of  misrepresentation 
and  repulsive  exploitation  by  the  motion- 
picture  Industry  of  the  misconduct  of  its 
performers  sounds  like  the  come-on  ballyhoo 
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of  %  cheap  burlesque  house.  Has  the  motion- 
picture  Indtistry.  second  only  vo  our  churches 
and  schools  as  ediicationid  Influences,  sunk 
to  this  low  level  wtth  your  warm  approvaP 

No  church  would  permit  such  inspired 
hopheads  as  Rosselllnl  and  Uitohum  to  oc- 
cuuv  Its  pulpit:  parents  would  be  outraced 
If  Llla  Leeds  and  Ingrid  Bergman  were  em- 
ployed as  teachers  In  our  schools.  But  the 
motion-picture  industry  gives  these  derelicts 
the  opportunity  to  teach  and  preach  to  mil- 
lions. OlamorlEinR  immorality  cannot  be 
J—  defended  Bergman,  thanks  to  the  motion- 
picture  Industry.  Influences  millions  of  live* 
where  the  ordinary  teacher  or  preacher  U 
limited  to  hundreds. 

You  say  with  great  feeling.  "Let  there  be  a 
spontaneciis  mcral  crusade  among  our 
people  led  by  our  great  c;-iurches.  assisted 
by  all  deTcut  people  In  the  cinema  them- 
selves, and  let  this  voluntary  crusade  be  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Immorality  In  Hol- 
lywocd  or  anywhere  else  "  Such  a  crusade 
would  be  Just  dandy,  but  I  don't  hear  the 
rumblings  of  cne  getting  under  way.  Society 
would  need  no  laws  or  regulations  If  cru- 
sades could  save  us. 

Your    noble    solution    would    evoke    only 
sneers   from   the   cocaine   snlCer   Rosselllnl, 
;  the    brazen   Bergman,   the   marihuana   jail- 

'  bird    Mltchum.    and    the    extortionist    Llla 

Leeds,  all  of  whom  the  motion-picture  In- 
dustry extols  and  exploits.  This  Industry 
has  made  It  poesible  for  these  rotters  to  con- 
tribute to  American  Juvenile  delinquency. 
I  am  amaied  that  a  sUtesman  of  your  wide 
experience,  wholesome  attitude  toward  spir- 
itual values,  and  great  legislative  capacity 
has  no  remedy  against  the  exploitation  of 
these  notorious  characters  other  than  a  "flit 
gun."  Words  alone  will  cure  nothing.  Fur- 
thermore, freedom  of  the  box  cfflce  to  cor- 
rupt highly  Impressionable  ycuth  does  not 
appeal  to  me. 

I  do  agree  with  you.  however,  that  Federal 
censorship  is  not  the  most  desirable  answer. 
No  one  In  this  Senate  Is  more  opposed  to 
regimentation  than  L  However,  the  virtue  of 
8.  3237  Is  that  it  presents  the  most  drastic 
solution  of  the  problem  and  i>ermit8  full  ex- 
ploration of  the  legal  and  j  ubllc  Interest 
questions  Involved.  That  is  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  Senate  hearing  set  .for  May 
15.  Frankly.  I  have  under  consideration  two 
other  approaches  which  I  am  a.  sured  by  able 
constliuilonal  lawyers  are  not  only  sound 
legally  but  may  prove  more  effective  and 
would  avoid  obnoxious  Federal  censorship 
which  Is  so  repugnant  to  Americans.  It 
would  be  so  much  better  if  the  industry  ItseH' 
would  reccgnizf  its  own  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities to  the  people  o(  America  and  do  Us 
own  policing. 
I  You  suggest  the  motion-picture  Industry 

be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  out  Its  own 
solution  to  this  problem  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
I  am  all  for  that  and  the  hearing  which  I  am 
planning  will  make  that  Us  primary  objec- 
tive. Why.  then,  are  you  demanding  that 
this  hearing  shall  not  take  place'  I  cannot 
understand  why  a  legislator  should  seek  to 
cover  up  this  stench.  I  am  curious  to  learn 
why  you  are  so  worried  and  concerned  over 
a  Senate  hearing  on  this  subject.  What  dis- 
clasures  do  you  fear?  I  have  always  believed 
that  by  bringing  public  welfare  problems  out 
Into  the  sunlight  of  sober  analysis  a  solution 
may  be  found. 

Comforting  as  It  might  be  to  RosselUn!. 
Hasrworth.  Ber<;man.  Mltchum.  Llla  Leeds. 
et  al..  ar.d  their  defenders,  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
censorship  will  not  be  pertinent  to  the  Issue. 
Other  legialailve  approaches  not  Involving 
the  constitutional  questions  you  raise  will  be 
before  us.  We  hope,  therefore,  you  will  de- 
vote yi'Ur  great  talents  to  the  problem  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  Immorality  of  private 
lives  by  the  motion-picture  Industry  for  cash 
on  the  barrel  head  This  aspect  ol  the  prob- 
lem is  the  rocl  oi  tiie  evil  and  should  t>e  faced 
squarely. 


With  great  respect  for  your  profound  grasp 
of  legalistic  procedures,  your  evangelistic  op- 
position to  sin.  and  with  gratitude  for  your 
Interest  and  concern  over  the  future  of  the 
motion-picture  Industry,  I  ask  to  remain 
Faithfully  yours, 

Ed  C.  Johnson. 


Problems  of  Social  Legislatioa 


Advertising  of  Liquor,  Beer,  and  V/ine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NlIRTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Tuesday.  April  25  degislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Sorensen.  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
regarding  ban  on  advertising  of  liquor, 
beer,  and  wine,  together  with  an  article 
on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Lancer, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DvAH  Senator  Lancer:  I  recently  read 
about  your  measure  to  ban  advertising  of 
liquor,  beer,  and  wine.  I  think  it  Is  a  very 
timely  measure  and  should  be  given  all  the 
support  possible  to  enable  It  going  through 
Congress. 

I.  for  one.  am  so  tired  of  hearing  the  liquor 
shorts  on  the  rp.dlo.  These  stations  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  seem  to  put  the 
sh&rts  between  programs  that  the  children 
are  going  to  listen  to  and  I  resent  that  very 
mUch.  Children  shouldn't  have  liquor 
blasted  to  them  every  day  over  the  radio. 
What  Is  the  country  thinking  of  when  they 
permit  such  a  thing  to  be? 

I  also  resent  all  the  billboards  along  the 
roads  the  liquor  companies  place  there. 

I  don't  drink  anvthlng  along  that  subject, 
however.  I  will  grant  the  people  that  do.  the 
privilege  if  they  wont  blast  It  at  me  and 
criticize  me  for  not  so  doing. 

I  am  tired  of  the  worry  every  time  we  go 
out  on  the  highway  on  the  chance  a  drunken 
driver  will  run  into  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  moa.sure  will  be 
adopted,  especially  where  the  radio  Is  con- 
cerned. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  R    H.  SoRiNSEN, 


Liquor  Called  Big  Factor  in  Most  Crashes 

Liquor  or  Intoxicants  were  contributing 
factors  In  11,336  motor  vehicle  accidents — 
513  of  them  fatal— In  California  last  year, 
according  to  a  statistical  ."^ummary  disclosed 
today   by  the  California  highway  patrol. 

The  .sununary  was  broken  duwn  further  to 
show  that  drivers  obviously  drunk  were  In- 
volved In  161  fatal  accidents  and  3.7U9  non- 
fatal mishaps.  The  classlflcatlon,  "had  been 
drinking,"  revealed  352  fatal  accidents  and 
7.114  nonfatal  accidents  charged  against 
thfwe  drivers. 

In  the  general  classlflcatlon.  "condition  of 
driver  contributing  to  accident."  Intoxicants 
were  far  ahead.  Runners-up — but  far  to  the 
rear — were  drivers  apparently  asleep.  They 
were  Involved  In  67  fatal  accidents  and  1,004 
nonfatal  ones.  Drivers  fatigued  or  sleepy  ac- 
counted for  37  fatal  and  8-0  nonfatal  acci- 
dents. 

The  figures  are  part  of  an  over-all  report 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents  Iri  California  In 
proj.uration  by  the  ■tali:itlcal  section  of  the 
highway  patrol. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29^,  1050 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15, 1  was  present  at  the  forty-fifth 
anniversary  luncheon  of  the  Lea^rue  for 
Industrial  Democracy  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  speakers  on  that  fine  occasion 
was  Fodei-al  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  R.  Ewing.  wh)  delivered  a  very 
powerful  and  stimulating  address  on 
problems  of  social  legislation.  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
sert Mr.  Ewing's  speech  into  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  CCNGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glnd  to  Join  with  you  In  celebrating 
th2  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  League  for 
I..dustrlal  Democracy.  I  am  here,  not  only 
In  my  own  behalf,  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  asked  me  to  bring  ycu  his 
personal  greetings  and  good  wishes,  and  to 
express  his  congratulations  on  your  forty- 
nfth  blrthd.iy. 

The  President  was  especially  hnppy  to 
know  that  Senator  Lehman  Is  receiving  your 
citation  for  his  public  services  In  behalf  of 
democracy  here  and  abroad.  No  one  could 
deserve  It  more.  Herbert  Lfhjian  Is  a  great 
statesman  and  you  honor  yourselves  In  hon- 
oring him.  The  people  of  New  York  know 
and  honor  him — as  Mr.  Dewey  found  out 
back  in  1933,  and  as  one  of  Mr.  Dewey's 
friends  discovered  only  last  fall. 

And  the  secret  of  Herbert  Lehman's  states- 
manship is  not  that  he  has  been  a  politician 
but  that  he  has  been  a  Democrat — Democrat 
with  a  large  D  and  democrat  with  a  small  d. 

I  have  known  Senator  Lehman  lor  a  long 
time.  I  remember  him  back  In  the  days  of 
the  First  World  War.  I  had  gone  Into  the 
Army  and  wound  up  as  a  junior  officer  In  , 
our  Infant  Air  Force.  Not  everybody,  of 
course,  was  plamorous  In  the  Air  Force. 
Some  were.  They  went  over  to  France  and 
piloted  those  little  crates  that  were  held 
together  with  baling  wire.  But  there  were 
less  exciting  assignments,  too,  and  I  found 
myself  In  Washington  working  on  contracts 
for  the  Air  Force.  During  those  hectic 
months.  I  met  a  young  man  who  had  already 
made  a  healthy  reputation  as  a  businessman. 
H?  was  a  captain  or  a  major,  I  believe,  when 
I  first  met  him.  and  he  was  on  the  General 
Staff  as  assistant  director  of  purchase,  stor- 
age, and  trafBc  in  the  War  Department, 
winding  up  as  a  full  colonel.  I  don't  know 
how  well  Colonel  Lehman  remembers  cap- 
tain Ewing.  but  I  can  assure  you  that  CapH 
tai  I  Ewing  remembers  Colonel  Lehman  very 
well.  I  remember  his  resonant  voice,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  ability  to  combine 
attention  to  detail  with  a  rounded  view  of 
major  problems,  the  strength  that  was  con- 
cealed under  his  tact,  his  gtmd  humor,  and 
his  simple  human  grace.  Colonel  Lehman 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  services  In  World  War  I,  and  It  was  as 
well  deserved  as  the  citation  you  have 
nwarded  Senator  Lehman  today  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  In  the  broad  neld  of 
public  service. 

You  have  heard  much  about  the  public 
career  of  this  great  American.  I  think  It 
may  be  useful  to  put  this  career  In  Its 
projjer  perspective— as  the  historians  will  see 
It.     During  the  past  30  years,  four  leaders 


were  primarily  responsible  for  liberal  leg- 
islation In  New  York  State.  You  know  the 
fcur  men  I  mean — Alfred  E.  Smith.  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Her- 
bert H  Lehman.  They  transformed  the 
politics  of  the  Empire  Slate.  They  brought 
democracy  to  life  and  maJe  it  work — the 
democracy  of  both  the  small  and  the  large  D. 
We  In  New  York  are  not  so  self-conscious 
about  native  sons  as  people  in  some  other 
States,  but  I  think  every  New  Yorker  is 
proud  of  that  foursome — Smith,  Wsigner, 
Roosevelt,  and  Lehman. 

Today,  HzEBrsT  Lehman,  alone  of  the  four, 
carries  on  their  tradition.  He  is  bringing 
to  Washington  the  sum  of  his  wisdom,  his 
Judgment,  and  his  statesmanship.  God 
knows  we  have  needed  him  in  Washington. 
When  I  look  at  the  sorry  Senators  of  the 
Irresponsible  right — the  McCarthys,  the 
W^herrys,  the  Hlckenloopers,  and  their  ilk — 
1  sf.y.  thank  God  fear  Senator  Lehman. 

We  need  him.  We  need  him  today  for 
the  short  tirm  in  the  Senate — and  we  need 
lilm  even  more  tomorrow  for  the  long  term. 
We  need  him  because  he  is  a  man  who  is 
able  to  drive  to  the  heart  of  the  problems 
that  confront  our  country.  He  Is  not  terri- 
fied by  the  shrieks  and  slogans  of  the  Ir- 
responsible right.  When  he  was  accused  of 
favoring  the  welfare  state,  he  acknowledged 
It  with  pride. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the 
British  had  a  term  of  contempt  for  the 
colonial  Americans  who  presumed  to  set  up 
their  own  Independent  Nation.  But  the 
colonial  Americans  took  the  name  to  them- 
•elT6«.  Sure  they  were  Yankee  Doodles,  and 
they  were  dandy.  I  can  remember,  not  so 
many  months  ago,  when  the  Republicans 
were  flinging  the  phrase  "welfare  state  '  at 
us  as  though  It  were  an  epithet  of  re- 
proach. It  has  backfired  in  the  same  way 
that  Yankee  Doodle  backfired  on  the  British. 
Sure,  we  Dem'ocrats  are  for  the  welfare 
state — If  by  welfare  state  you  mean  better 
health  for  the  American  pveople,  more  edu- 
cation, greater  social  security,  good  Jobs  at 
good  wa^es.  protection  against  the  hazards 
of  unemployment  and  depression,  civil 
rights,  good  bousing  at  reasonable  coet.  and 
the  whole  broad  program  of  President  Tru- 
man's Fair  Deal.  If  that  Is  the  welfare 
state,  then  we  are  for  It.  and  proud  of  It. 
The  American  people  are  for  It .  and  proud  of 
It.  And  the  Republicans  have  dropped  the 
subject,  so  that  today  It  becomes  th:>  theme. 
not  of  a  Republican  box  lunch  wake,  but  of 
a  serious,  dignified.  Important  gathering  such 
as  ours  today. 

So  the  Republicans  have  now  gone  back 
to  worrying  about  socialism.  A  few  weeks 
ago  they  told  that  lllierty  versus  socialism 
was  the  No.  1  Issue  before  the  country.  Since 
nobody  paid  much  attention,  they  havft 
dropped  Its  popularity  to  No.  10  on  their 
latest  list  of  a':hrevlated  slogans.  If  It  goes 
down  any  further.  It  will  fall  out  of  tlielr 
10-polnt  platform  entirely. 

The  cry  of  socialism  Is  always  a  sign  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  conservatism  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  sorry  the  Republicans 
have  sunk  so  low.  because  in  our  political 
system  we  mtist  always  preserve  a  strong 
two-party  system — and  that  means  we  should 
encourage  a  healthy  conservative  minority. 
But  a  conservative  party  Is  not  healthy 
when  It  yells  "socialism."  It  is  very  sick — 
made  sick,  perhaps,  by  tlae  logic  cf  history. 
A  hundred  years  ago.  those  who  opposed  es- 
tablishment of  free  public  schools  called 
them  socialism.  That  was  not  conserva- 
tism; it  was  stupidity.  In  1837,  when  Con- 
gress set  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  railroads  all  «houted  ''social- 
Ism."  That  was  no  conservatism;  It  was 
selfish  stupidity.  In  1913  the  Nation's  bank- 
•ra  let  out  the  same  cry  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Acubecame  law.  And  remerr.ber  how 
the  Wall  Street  brokers  bemoaned  the  end  of 


free  government  when  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933   was  passed,  and  how  Insurance  com- 
panies howled  "socialism"  when  the  Social 
Security   Act   was   passed.     They   were   not 
being  conservative:  they  were  being  stupid. 
As  you  know  very  well,  socialism  means 
nationalization    of    production.      Neither    I 
nor  anyone  else  in  President  Trumans  Ad- 
ministration has  the  remotest  desire  to  na- 
tionalize  anything.     On  that.   I  can   agree 
with  the  moet   reactionary  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacttirers  or  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.    I  believe 
with  ali  my  heart  that  our  American  sys- 
tem Is   the   best  that   man  has  so  far  de- 
vised.    But  that  does  not   mean  it  Is  per- 
fect.   That  does  not  mean  It  has  no  defects 
which  we  are  seeking  to  correct.     And  we 
want  to  correct  them  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  to  our  society  and  cur  economy. 
The    conservatives   may  yell   socialism   at 
any  suggestion  for  improvement.    They  may 
feel  thehot  breath  of  revoluUon  with  every 
proposad  for  change.    But  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  we  have  to  our  American  way 
o'  life  are  those  very  people  whose  emblem  Is 
not  the  eagle  but  the  ostrich  who  refuse  to 
recognize  the  defects  that  exist  and  who  re- 
sist all  efforu  to  take  up  these  derects  one 
by  one  and  try  to  cure  them.     The  surest 
way  I  know  to  encourage  forms  of  govern- 
ment we  do  not  like  Is  to  refuse  to  recognize 
ai:d  cure  the  Imperfections  la  what  we  have. 
What  does  this  mean  if  practiced?     For 
one  thing.  It  means  that  we  have  the  obli- 
gation  to   ourselves   to   expand   our   social- 
security  program  so  that  It  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  oiir  population,  and  to  increase 
the  benefits  so  that  they  are  more  in  line 
with  the  cost  of  living  In  this  year  1950.     I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  make 
such    amendments    In    the    Social    Security 
Act  during  the  present  session,  and  I  think 
this  will  m.ark  a  great  step  forward.    I  do  not 
have  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  social  In- 
surance to  this  audience.     You  understand 
the  principle  as  well  as  I  do.  and  you  recog- 
nlEe  it  as  the  only  way  in  which  our  complex 
society  can  manage  to  build  a  floor  on  which 
people   can   stand   when   old   age    or   death 
crmes. 

We  have  as  a  nation  accepted  this  prin- 
ciple of  5<^cial  Insurance  in  one  field.  We 
have  vet  to  accept  it  in  another — the  criti- 
cal field  of  insuring  ourselves  against  the 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care.  Too 
many  Americans  are  compelled  to  worry 
about  the  costs  of  su:h  care  when  Illness 
strikes.  Too  many  Americans  carmot  afford 
to  pay  for  the  care  they  need.  The  only  way 
to  remove  such  worries  is  by  adopting  Presi- 
dent Truman's  prosram  for  a  Nation-wide 
Insurance  system  in  which  employers  and 
employees  would  contribute  to  a  fund  out  of 
which  doctors  and  hospitals  would  be  paid 
for  the  service  they  render. 

We  have  as  a  nation  accepted  the  princi- 
ple that  education  should  fce  free,  universal, 
and  supported  out  of  tax  funds.  S:nc3  we 
have,  as  we  should  have,  a  decentralized 
educational  system,  operated  by  the  State, 
this  has  thrown  a  hea\'y  btirden  on  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  country;  and  we  must 
Somehow  work  out  a  way  of  mobilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  build  and  mod- 
ernize schoolhouses,  to  increase  the  number 
of  teachers  as  well  as  increase  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  to  raise  the  level  of  our  ed- 
ucational standards. 

In  every  field— housing,  labor  legislation, 
conservation,  utilization  of  great  new  sources 
of  energy — we  must  build  strongly  for  the 
future.  We  must  have  the  positive  approach. 
It  Is  good  to  see  that  a  valiant  champion 
of  this  positive  approach,  a  man  without 
vencm  but  with  a  full  heart  and  a  coura- 
geous mind,  is  recognized  for  his  public  serv- 
ice Senator  Lzhman,  and  all  of  you  who  are 
here  today,  agree  on  the  goal  that  lies  fcefcre 
tis — the  goal  of  a  better,  a  safer,  a  happier 


America    In    a    better,    a    safer,    a   happier 

world — a  well-faring  world,  if  you  want  to 
call  It  so.  Our  paths  toward  that  goal  may 
vary.  But  all  who  seek  It  are  Joined  in  the 
common  cause  and  it  is  the  cause  that 
counu. 


Orr  Oil  Wen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PtNNSrLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wood  County  Democrat,  of 
Quitman,  Tex.,  dated  April  20,  1950, 
which  hai  to  do  wiiii  an  oil  well  in  that 
area.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oe«  Wnx  Flows  223  Barhtls  Dailt;   Yk-ar's 
Most  Impobtant  Sthiki 

(By  Jacob  E.  Shoaf ) 

Unless  the  attitude  of  Washington  poli- 
ticians and  officials  change — the  wiidcattmg 
sph-it  that  caused  affable  Buster  Orr  to  drill 
the  new  Pine  Mills  discovery  well  might  well 
be  broken. 

Washington  big  wigs,  who  not  only  fall  to 
condemn,  but  ofttimes  go  out  of  their  way 
to  encoxu-age  the  Importation  of  foreign  oil. 
are  slowly  but  surely  breaking  the  back  of  the 
small  Independent  operator.  The  Independ- 
ent operators  are  the  ones  that  do  the  ma- 
jority of  the  wlldcattlng.  Not  onlj  Is  Wash- 
ington failing  to  stop  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  oil  Into  the  domestic  market — they 
are  trying  to  take  away  the  last  Incentive  of 
the  wildcatter — his  depletion  allowance. 
This  little  Item  Is  what  many  independent 
producers  operate  en — it  allows  them  27 -j 
percent  exemption  on  their  Income  from  oil 
and  gas.  When  you  take  away  the  incentives 
of  an  athletic  team  to  win  there's  hardly  any 
xise  for  them  to  play  the  game — likewise, 
when  you  take  away  the  Incentive  of  the 
wildcatter  to  spend  his  money  en  wildcat 
tests — you  have  to  a  larje  extent  destroyed 
the  Independent  oil  operator. 

Unless  the  Incentive  had  been  there  It 
stands  to  reason  that  Mr.  Orr  would  not 
have  ventured  Into  an  area  that  had  t>een 
condemned  by  most  geologists.  He  was 
alone  in  the  venture.  OH  companies  with 
acreage  In  the  area  refused  to  lend  any  assibt- 
ance.  He  was  wlldcattlng  In  the  purest  sen^e 
of  the  word. 

Wood  County  friends  of  the  Longrlew  op- 
erator are  preparing  to  urge  the  railroad 
commission  to  name  the  new  discovery  field 
"Orr  Field"  In  honor  of  the  wildcatter  who 
risked  money  in  the  face  of  such  tremendous 
odds.  The  fact  that  he  wen  is  encouraging — 
and  all  of  Wood  County  Is  hnppy— but  what 
Is  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that  this  im- 
portant development  should  be  a  signal  for 
us  to  protect  the  things  that  made  him  have 
the  Incentive  to  go  Into  the  venture — that 
was  the  fact  that  he  felt  he  could  market  the 
oil  In  a  domestic  market  If  It  should  produce 
and  he  stood  a  chance  to  make  enough 
money  out  of  It  to  search  for  bigger  and 
better  fields  In  the  days  that  lie  ahead— this 
Is  the  dream  and  goal  of  every  true 
wildcatter. 
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Commonlsts  ia  Goveniinciit  SerTice 


EXTHNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

Bl  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATtS 

Tuesday.  April  25  U.^gislativc  day  of 
Wednesdaf.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sjaday's  edmcn  of  the  Washington  Po5t 
carried  in  its  editorial  section  a  very  in- 
teresting enicle  by  a  very  fine  writer 
and  reporter  named  Alfred  Friendly. 
This  anicle  discussed  an  individual  who 
has  been  very  much  in  the  public  eye 
recently.  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg,  who.se  ac- 
tivities are  j-aid  to  have  had  a  poverful 
bearing  on  the  present  controversy  in 
Congress  concerning  Am?ncan  policy  to- 
ward China.  Mr.  Fricndly's  article  pre- 
sents a  series  of  arresting  facts  concern- 
ing Mr.  Kohlocrg's  activities,  although 
the  article,  itself,  is  a  very  objective  one. 
I  ask  the  unrxn^mcus  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

EtCO.ID. 

Ther?  b?ine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rixord, 
Es  follows: 

Man  Bzhi.vd  the  Man  Who  Is  Accusing 
(By  Alfred  Frler.d'.y) 

One  man's  csmpalgn — rejected  and  lan- 
gulshlnir — obtains  a  n«w  lease  on  liie  and 
gets  frcnt-pajte  play  In  the  Nation's  news- 
papers Icr  6  v.-c;is  running. 

One  mar's  accusations — thrown  out  3 
yean  ago  by  a  Jury  of  experts  as  Irresponsible 
and  not  to  fc?  proTed — becomes  a  central 
political  Issue  in  a  national  election  cam- 
paign. 

One  man's  vieTvs  on  foreign  policy  In  the 
Far  East — utterly  at  variance  with  those  of 
four  successive  Secretaries  of  State— bfcomes 
the  canon  of  orthodoxy  lor  a  large  segment 
of  a  major  pclltlcal  party. 

One  man— a  private  citizen,  relatively  ob- 
•enre.  and  by  his  own  admission  without  pre- 
tensions to  b?lng  a  scholar  or  (u.ntll  re- 
cently) a  statesman — Gnds  Senators  fighting 
his  battles  and  a  prestige-laden  Senate  sub- 
committee devoting  most  of  Its  time  for  a 
month  or  more  delving  Into  his  imputations. 
the  most  grev:oas  political  charges  one  man 
can  make  against  another. 

M  OUrrHT'S  KXT  CASX 

How  come?  How  does  It  happen  that  Al- 
fred Kohlberg.  a  successful  New  York  mer- 
chant, but  by  no  means  an  industrial  giant 
or  tycoon,  could  build  up  his  charges  to  make 
them  form  almost  the  entirety  of  Senator 
McCartht  s  key  case  against  Owen  Lattl- 
more? 

Except  for  the  testimony  last  Thursday  of 
former  Communist  Louis  P  Budenz,  allegmg 
that  Lattimcre  was  a  Communist,  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  McCarthy  was  almost 
fully  laid  out  years  earlier  by  Kohlberg. 

How  did  Kohlberg  puch  hu  other  charges, 
similarly  rejected  by  the  authorities  in  the 
field  concerned,  until  they  came  to  consti- 
tute a  large  pan  of  the  rest  of  McCaxthy  s 
case?  How  did  tiie  whole  com3  to  v.ln  the 
support  of  the  dominant  TArr-BitiDCEs- 
Whejuit  wmg  cf  th»  R#pub!lcan  Party? 

Political  h:s*orlans  of  the  future  may  pro- 
Tide  the  answers.  For  the  pres  lit.  though., 
the  most  that  can  be  done  U  to  recount  some 
of  the  facts. 

It  Is  well  known  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Budenz's  evidence  Just  put  on  the  record, 
KohIt>erg  provided  McCarthy  with  the  mate- 
rial fur  the  case  on  which  the  Wlacoasm  Re- 
publican says  he  will  siand  or  fail. 


Less  well  known  Is  that  that  material  Is. 
almost  In  toto,  old  stUiT.  dating  from  1944- 
47.  And  almost  entirely  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  the  Kohlberg  m.Uerlal  hi\s  l>ccn 
thoroughly  investigated  and  found  wanting 
in  proof. 

The  body  that  Investigated  and  discredited 
t'lose  charges  comprised  more  than  1.200 
of  the  1.500  members  of  America's  most 
esteemed  and  scholarly  research  organiza- 
tions on  far-eastern  affairs,  the  American 
Council  of  the  In.stltute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

They  voted.  i.l63  to  66,  that  Kohlberg  was 
talking  through  his  hat.  The  precise  words 
were  that  his  charges  were  Inaccurate  and 
irresponsible. 

The  Investiiiators  were  singularly  authori- 
tative. The  IPR  membership  is  In  Itself  a 
roster  of  most  of  the  outstanding  Americans 
with  the  great^t  knowledge  and  direct  con- 
cern In  far-eastern  matters.  They  are  uni- 
versity scholars,  editors,  writers,  merchants, 
attorneys.  Industrialists,  and  bankers  with 
immediate  interest  and  operations  In  the 
Orient. 

OTHER  CASES  COVERED 

A  look  nt  the  documentation  in  tho  Icng 
fleht  of  Kohlberg  with  the  IPR  shows  that  It 
covered  nlmost  the  Identical  ground  that 
McCarthy  Is  now  replowlng. 

It  Included  not  merely  the  key  case  of 
Lattimore,  but  also  almost  ail  the  Informa- 
tion that  McCarthy  and  his  group  havs  used 
to  attack  Am bassador-at -Large  Philip  C. 
Jccsup. 

Furthermore,  in  his  fight  In  the  IPR, 
through  circular  letters,  pamphlets,  and 
articles  in  magazines  and  papers.  Kohlberg 
presented  most  of  the  data  McCarthy  has 
since  used  to  attack  State  Department  offi- 
cial, John  S.  Service. 

Finally,  there  are  indications  that  Mc- 
C.vhtky's  attack  against  a  fourth  man  on  hts 
li3t.  State  Department  officer.  Haldore  E. 
Hansen,  also  came  originally  from  Kohlberg 
material. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  Inquire  Into  the  activities  of  Kohl- 
berg and  to  look  into  the  history  and  origin 
cf  the  charges  wlilch.  wr-rmed  ever  but  un- 
changed in  any  essential,  have  become  a  new 
"topic  A"  in   American   conversation. 

Who  is  Kohlberg  and  why  did  he  undertake 
a  burning  crusade  into  which  he  has  poured 
enormous  energy  and  substantial  sums  of 
money?     And  what  Is  hs  doing  now? 

Alfred  Kohlberg.  short,  bald,  and  energetic, 
la  a  prosperous  importer,  m.uch  traveled  in 
China.  He  deals  in  handkerchiefs,  linens, 
and  gloves.  For  many  years  he  has  con- 
ducted a  large  business — by  his  own  figures. 
It  grossed  $1,500,000  a  year— of  farming  out 
handkerchiefs  and  the  like  to  cottage  or 
home  Industry  workers  in  China  to  be 
embroidered. 

In  his  travels  he  has  been  a  guest  of 
Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

As  early  as  1943  he  to>-k  up  his  cudgel 
against  the  IPR,  of  which  he  v.as  a  member. 
The  fight  became  most  Intense  In  about  1945 
r.nd  1946  and  reached  Its  clim.ix  In  April 
1947,  when  his  charges  were  overwhelmingly 
1  ejected. 

His  complaint  was  that  the  IPR,  through 
the  publications  of  Its  International  body 
and  those  of  Its  American  Council,  was  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  Communists  In  China 
and  undercutting  Chiang  and  his  Nationalist 
Government.  He  held  that  the  IPR  staff  was 
heavi:y  weighted  with  Communist  writers, 
that  they  became  dominant,  and  that  they 
used  the  IPR  to  peddle  the  party  line. 

Budenz  now  says  the  same  thing. 
Kohlberg  fought  this  campaign  ever  harder, 
and  is  still  Qghttn';  it. 

MAGAZINE    V;AS   WZAPON 

lie  put  out  circular  letters  in  enormous 
volume.  He  wrote  extensively  for  the  maga- 
Elne.  China  Monthly.  He  appears  to  have 
played  a  substantial  part  In  organizing  and 


supporting  different  Chinese  research  and 
study  and  publicity  grouj)s  In  this  country. 

He  founded.  In  October  1946,  the  magazine. 
Plain  Talk.  It  was  primarily  dedicated  to 
an  attack  on  communism  in  all  Its  forms, 
but  a  heavy  load  of  its  articles  was  devoted 
to  China  policy. 

It  served.  In  fact,  as  Kohlberg's  principal 
vehicle  for  his  running  fight  in  behalf  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  and  in  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  State  Department  posi- 
tion on  China. 

He  fought  the  IPR  through  his  articles. 
his  magazine,  his  letters.  Finally,  he  wont 
to  court,  engaged  in  a  proxy  battle  and  pre- 
pared a  monumental  document  to  support 
his  accusations. 

When  he  lost  his  fight  in  the  IPR,  he 
founded  a  rival  orgcinlzatlon  of  his  own,  tl:e 
American  China  Policy  Association. 

By  general  report,  right  or  wrong,  he  be- 
came a  leadln:^  figure  of  the  so-called  China 
lobby.  He  had  close  association  with  promi- 
nent Nationalist  figures  In  this  country. 
Energetically,  he  brought  his  case  to  many 
Members  of  Congress. 

His  pamphlets  began  to  be  circulated  by 
William  J.  Gccdwln,  until  a  few  days  ago  the 
registered  lobbyist  for  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists, and  himself  a  man  with  unsavory  past 
connections,  especially  with  the  Christian- 
front  and  pro-German  movements. 

Kohlberg  donated  $1,000  on  Dne  occasion 
to  the  campaign  of  Senator  Bridges,  Repub- 
lican, cf  New  Hampshire.  Baic3Es  has  been 
one  of  the  loudest  congressional  drumbeaters 
in  the  cause  of  Chiang  Kal-shec. 

In  1949,  Bridges  distributed  from  his  office 
a  report  on  China  prepared  at  his  request  by 
Kohlberg. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  seem  to  have 
made  a  habit  of  inserting  various  Kohlberg 
articles  Into  the  Congressional  Recopd. 
Some,  in  speeches  on  the  fleer,  mode  ad- 
dres.ses  remarkably  reminiscent  of  the  line 
that  Kohlberg  plu^s  in  his  articles  and  asso- 
ciations. 

Thus  one  finds  former  R?presentatlve 
Busbey.  Republican,  of  Illinois.  iVre^it  fellow 
for  inserting  Kohlberg  and  Plain  Talk  articles 
In  the  Record,  making  the  first  :ongresslonal 
attack  on  Haldore  Hansen,  in  May  1947.  The 
material  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from,  or 
at  least  first  brought  to  light  in,  Kohtberg 
material  in  his  fight  with  the  IPR. 

Similarly,  Representative  Latham,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  started  off  an  attack  on 
Jessup  In  January  1948  with  data  that  would 
point  to  Kohlberg  as  the  source.  In  August 
1949  Representative  Smith.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin.  Inserted  in  the  Recoi:d  a  Kohlberg 
letter  bitterly  attacking  Jecsup,  and  contain- 
ing much  the  same  material  M(  C.«thy  used 
8  months  later. 

Why  Kohlt>erg's  burning  pas.slon  and  un- 
remitting Pght? 

The  New  York  Importer  dec'lned  to  give 
this  reporter  an  Interview  last  week  (his 
stated  reason  was  that  the  Washington  Post 
had  unfairly  and  inaccurately  attacked  him 
editorially),  so  his  own  explaration  Is  not 
available. 

To  suggest  that  he  Is  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  save  his  big  business  in  China  seems,  to 
this  reporter,  to  underestimate  Kohlberg's 
character.  His  crusade  must  have  cost  him 
Immense  time  that  he  might  hf  ve  otherwise 
have  given  his  business,  and  1:  has  clearly 
cost    him   large   amounts  of   money. 

Rather,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  em- 
braced a  c.\use  from  reasons  of  principle  and 
that  his  dedication  is  sincere. 

elementary   LOGIC 

From  the  accounts  of  people  who  have 
watched  him,  and,  more  demomtrably,  fron; 
»  reading  of  his  articles.  Kohlberg's  point  of 
View  about  China  Is  jlmple — ovrrslmple. 

He  seems  to  take  the  line-  .hat  anyone 
who  criticizes  any  aspect  cf  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  operations  is  thereby  glMng  aid  and 
cenofort   to  the  Cor.imunlcts.     Anyone   who 


gives  them  aid  and  comfort  must  be  follow- 
ing the  party  line.  Anyone  following  that 
line  is  thereby  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  he  seems  now  to  be  acting  on  the 
converse  of  that  proposition:  Anyone  who 
fights  the  Communists  must  l>e,  by  that  very 
act.  a  fine  fellow. 

Kohlberg.  like  McCabtht,  who  has  parroted 
his  charges,  has  been  a  vigorous  practitioner 
of  the  theory  of  guilt  by  association.  He 
and  MCCARTHY  insist  a  man  car.  be  Judged 
by  his  associates.  IR'hen  that  test  Is  appUed 
to  Kohlberg  himself,  be  does  not  fare  very 
well.     He   is   now  in   ctirlous   company. 

Last  Octoljer,  he  was  guest  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  National  Economic  Council, 
an  organization  run  by  Merwln  K.  Hart.  pro- 
Franco  apologist  in  this  country  and  known 
as  anti-Semitic. 

The  guest  list  Included  many  upstanding 
and  a  few  outstanding  Americans.  But  it 
also  Included,  as  might  be  expected,  the  elite 
of  American  Fascists,  led  off  by  Lawrence 
Dennis. 

Kohlberg  appears  again  on  a  ILst  that  in- 
cluded Hart  and  the  notorious  Joseph  P. 
Kamp,  head  of  the  Constitutional  Educa- 
tional League,  and  who  was  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  His  publications  were 
recommended  and  sold  by  at  least  10  of  the 
defendants  in  the  wartime  sedition  trial. 
Kohlberg's  association  was  in  connection  with 
an  ailalr  for  Theodore  Auberts  International 
Antl-Communlst  Entente.  This  organiza- 
tion, founded  before  the  war  with  Swiss 
headquarters,  enjoyed  the  support  of  Hitler. 

Lrrri2S  to  tablet 

Last  June.  Kohlberg  was  vice  chairman 
(and.  from  his  letters,  apparently  a  prime 
organizer)  cf  a  dinner  for  Paul  Yu-pm.  the 
Archbishop  of  Nanking. 

Again,  many  good  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple attended.  The  speakers  were  Gen.  Pat 
Hurley  and  Senator  McC.arsa.n  (Democrat. 
Nevada).  But  the  treasurer  for  the  dinner 
was  Robert  M.  Harriss.  once  Indicted  as  an 
unregistered  lobbyist  a-^d  former  financial 
adviser  to  Father  Coughlln  in  his  famous  sil- 
ver deals. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  dinner  was  Pat- 
rick Scanlon.  managing  editor  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  Tablet,  the  Coughllnite  paper  which  still 
remains  faithful  to  the  radio  priest's  line, 
which  priiucd  his  blasts  and  which  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  most  intemperateiy  reac- 
tionary elements  on  the  American  political 
scene. 

For  a  man  active  In  Jewish  orginlzatlons 
and  generous  in  Jewi->h  charities.  It  is  som.e- 
what  incongruous  to  find  that  Kohlberg  has 
had  published  at  least  10  letters  to  the  editor 
of  the  Tablet,  and  has  repeatedly  received 
favorable  mention  in  it. 

oftered  srRvicrs 

But  Incongruity  (and  false  modes. y)  do 
not  seem  to  bother  Kohlberg.  This  most 
persistent  and  intransigent  critic  of  American 
foreign  policy  wrote  President  Truman  less 
than  3  weeks  ago.  nominating  himself  for 
the  position  of  Ambassador  at  Large. 

He  said  he  thought  It  was  time  that  the 
President  give  him  the  Job  to  advise  State 
Department  people  who  lost  the  fight  in 
China  and  were  atxDUt  to  lose  it  In  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Kohlberg  has  admitted  supplying  Mc- 
Carthy material  on  Lattimore  and  Jessup, 
The  admission  was  somewhat  superfluous. 
since  the  previously  available  circumstantial 
evidence  was  convincing. 

Lattlmore's  lawyers  prodticed.  when  Latti- 
more testified  liefore  a  Senate  sul)Committee 
In  his  own  behalf,  a  double-column  docu- 
ment showing  that  almctst  every  one  of  Mc- 
Carthy s  major  specihc  chsirges  against  Lat- 
timore and  Jessup  were  previously  stated  by 
Kohlberg  in  one  or  another  of  his  publica- 
tions. 

In  many  cases  the  language,  and  even  the 
metaphcrs.   were   Identical.     McCarthy  had 


not  chosen,  apparently,  to  tamper  with  Kohl- 
berg's distinctive   prose  style. 

Even  some  of  the  witnesses  McCarthy  has 
said  he  will  produce  against  Lattimore  seem 
to  have  been  uncovered,  or  pointed  to,  in 
Kohlberg's   earlier   material. 

DRESS  rehearsal 

But  more  Important,  and  as  mentioned 
above,  all  this  material  entered  Into  the  fight 
l>etween  Kohlberg  and  the  IPR.  The  docu- 
mentation connected  with  that  battle  reads 
like  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  McCarthy  allega- 
tions. 

Everything  Is  there:  Lattlmore's  associa- 
tions and  organizations;  his  writings  and 
editing  of  the  magazine  Pacific  Affairs. 
allegedly  in  a  manner  right  down  the  Com- 
mie line;  Jessup's  alleged  leading  cf  the  IPR 
In  a  campelgn  to  smear  Chiang  and  extcll 
the  Chinese  Communists;  the  asserted  pro- 
Communist  cabal  in  the  State  Department 
that  forced  the  resignation  of  Ambassador 
Grew,  that  sold  Chiang  down  the  river,  that 
deceived  Stillwell  and  forced  him  to  oppose 
Chiang,  that  set  the  stage  for  Insinuating  the 
Communists  into  the  Government — all  the 
charges  and  the  line  of  argument  used  by 
McCarthy  In  two  major  speeches  and  two 
major   presentations   to   the   subcommittee. 

There  Is  little  point  In  going  Into  details 
of  the  fight  Kohllierg  had  with  the  IPR.  He 
prepared  a  huge,  &8-page  document  to  back 
his  case — using  tactics  of  ripping  passages 
out  of  context  and  of  Ignoring  conuadiaory 
evidence  thPt  remind  one  precisely  of  Mc- 
Carthy s  technique. 

He  claimed  that  the  IPR  slavishly  fol- 
lowed, in  its  publications,  the  alternating 
honeymoon  and  hate  attitudes  of  the  Krem- 
lin toward  Chiang.  To  prove  it,  be  quoted 
from  less  than  2  percent  cf  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  IPR  during  the  period  and  less 
than  .CC2  percent  of  the  IxKks  it  put  out. 

JESSTTP  among  rOES 

The  IPR  made  a  devastlng  reply  In  a  docu- 
ment that  it  circ-ilated  to  its  members.  It 
showed  that  Kohlberg  had  slmpiy  Ignored 
the  overwhelming  number  of  facts  that  did 
not  support  his  argument. 

The  'group  that  took  Kohlberg  on  to  an- 
swer his  charge  that  the  IPR  was  Ccmmu- 
ni-t-dcmlnated  was  about  as  conservative  as 
one  cculd  imagine,  including  a  Wall  Street 
lawyer  from  a  high-collar  firm,  and  a  group 
cf  major  American  industrialists.  But  cne 
of  the  group  was  Je.5sup.  and  apparently 
Kohlberg  never  forgave  him. 

The  IPR  is  Buppcrted  almost  entirely  by 
"fat  cat"  m.cney — from  the  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  Foundations,  and  from  large  bank- 
ing and  Industrial  concerns.  Kohlberg  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  $3.lO0  came  from  the 
Communist  Frederick  V.  Field,  and  so  has 
McCAr.THT.  

But  to  suppose  that  th?  IPR  was  bought 
by  a  srm  of  Communist  money  amounting  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  its  budget,  as  against 
98  percent  coming  from  ccafervative  sources, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  to  sujipose  that  an  or- 
ganization cf  the  IPR  s  standing  was 
bought  by  any  money,  regardless  of  the 
source. 

awarded  NAV'Y  e 

The  IPR  had  and  has  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  objective  research.  Its  Job  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  views  frcm  all  quarters 
about  the  Far  East,  and  to  conduct  honest 
research. 

The  testimonials  It  has.  in  the  form  of 
doubled  erants  from  the  Chase  and  National 
City  Banks,  in  the  form  cf  a  Navy  E  award 
for  its  conUibution  to  thf  war  effort,  in  the 
form  of  it*  character izatian  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Fovmdation  as  "thi;  most  Important 
single  scurce  of  independent  studies"  on  far 
eastern  problems  and  in  tlie  form  of  an  1163 
to  66  vote,  would  seem  to  l>e  answer  enough 
to  the  accusations  Kohlberg  brought  against 
it  and  such  of  its  principali  as  Lattimore  and 
Jesiup. 


Mettms  of  Americans  and  Rusians  at 
tbe  Elbe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eloquent 
statement  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Polowsky.  of 
Chicago,  111.,  entitled  'The  Oath  at  the 
Elbe,"  recounting  the  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  soldiers  5  years  ago  to- 
day, and  recommending  action  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  first  met  on  the 
same  day,  to  commemorate  these  efforts 
for  world  peace.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  statement  of  my  o^ti 
be  printed  by  way  of  introduction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\Tr2aINT  BY  KON.  PAUL  H.  DOCGLAS,  OT 

iLLINOa 

It  was  Just  5  years  ago  today  that  the 
United  Nations  first  convened  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Peo-le  of  all  lands,  sick  of  the  horrors 
cf  war.  turned  to  it  with  new  hope  for  Justice 
and  peace.  While  the  years  which  followed 
have  trought  repeated  and  tragic  disappoint- 
ments cf  these  great  hopes,  it  is.  neverthe- 
less, fitting  on  this  fifth  anniversary  that  we 
recall  them  and  renew  our  determination  to 
zz»ke  them  realities. 

On  the  same  day.  in  1945,  soldiers  of  the 
America  Army  under  Lieutenant  Kctzebue 
made  contact  at  the  Elbe  with  the  advance 
patrols  of  the  Russian  Army.  One  of  the 
infantrymen  in  this  group,  Joseph  P.  Polow- 
sky. of  Chicago.  III.,  has  told  in  the  brief 
but  moving  account  which  follows  about  the 
dramatic  details  of  that  meeting.  As  they 
viewed  the  human  destruction  of  war,  he 
recalls  that  the  Russian  and  American  sol- 
diers took  an  oath  "that  they  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  such 
things  frcm  ever  happening  again — that  the 
nations  would  and  must  live  at  peace."  And 
Mr.  Polowsky  urges  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  recommend  that 
April  25  be  set  aside  as  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion for  a  peaceful  wor.d. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Polowsky  represents 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  peace, 
today  as  then.  There  are  almost  no  Ameri- 
cans who  want  either  war  or  aggression.  It 
Is  probable  that  If  the  Russian  infantrymen 
were  free  to  speak,  they  would  also  Jo^  in 
this  plea  for  j:c-i,co.  But  whereas  Mr.  PdIow- 
sky  and  his  fellow  Americaiis  have  the  frre- 
dom  to  speak,  the  Russian  people  do  r.ot. 
Therein  lies  one  cf  the  roots  of  our  difUculty. 
The  will  cf  the  people  for  peace  cannot  be 
expressed  or  made  effective  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  It  is.  therefore,  dlfflciilt  almost  to 
the  point  of  impossibllitv  to  persuade  the 
Russian  rulers  to  act  for  peace. 

We  know  now  that  It  is  no  simple  <»  easy 
task  to  realize  tlie  hopes  of  ISKo  or  to  keep 
the  pledge  cf  the  soldiers  who  met  et  the 
Elbe.  Repeated  vetcs,  boycotts,  obstinate 
refusals  of  reasona'cle  disarmament  agree- 
ments, the  aggressive  e*.tenslon  of  tyranny 
over  one  frtre  nation  after  anotlier.  and 
continued  violations  cf  treaty  pledges  by  the 
Communi&t  leaders  of  Russia  have  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  millions  and  ttireatened  the 
world  with  another  war.  Despite  all  that. 
the  United  Nations  has  made  some  memo- 
riible  gains,  through  Its  concuiators  in  India, 
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policy  to  stp*ngth«n  xht 
3  cl««r.  Our  detenamatlon 
otD'.d  war  tealnst  »ggr*s- 
.  :A\  flrm  To  do  tills,  we 
cootinue  to  b?  strong  No 
t  of  the  Coaununlst  tyranny 
wai  buy  peace  or  freedom.  UKt  I  know  that 
to  not  wbat  Mr.  Pclowsky  la  urging  upon  us. 
■xistlng  prtsgrtms  of  foreign  economic  and 
military  aasMaaoe  must  be  lenewed  Point 
4  «rd  other  new  propues  lor  tte  we'.fare 
and  seciu.tT  of  underprtTtlsced  peoples  m\ut 
b?  developed.  We  must  wiUim  and  along- 
side til*  United  Hations  develop  ttose  effec- 
tive. suppIementjU  agreements  which  will 
help  to  deter  any  i^gresacr  by  the  clear 
prcsnlse  or  widespread.  International  resist- 
ance to  ar.y  iorcts  that  more  out  to  destrcy 
free  natirns.  And  we  must  steadily  seek  to 
appeal  to  the  Russian  people  for  cooperation 
In  our  actions  for  peace.  Just  as  the  soldiers 
at  the  Elbe  5  years  a?o  Joined  in  their  cath 
that  It  should  be  done. 

That  It  win  take  steady  nerves,  stout 
hearts^  and  cm  mcst  highly  trained  intelll- 
gcaea  la  obvious.  Bvcry  reasonable  avenue 
for  retching  agreements  without  appease- 
ment must  be  explored  But  the  strength 
and  Integrity  of  the  free  nations  must  be 
maintained. 

PraiMcnt  Trunan.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  at  the  Elbe,  declared:  "Nations 
wh:ch  can  plan  and  fight  together  shoulder 
to  ahotilder  in  the  face  of  such  ooetacles  of 
«llstance  and  of  lani^asie  as  we  have  over- 
come, can  live  together  and  can  work  to- 
gether tn  the  common  labor  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  wxn-ld  for  peace."  And  to  the 
conferees  at  San  Francisco  he  said:  'We 
mtut  build  a  new  world — a  far  better  world — 
one?  in  which  the  eternal  dignity  of  man  is 
respected  ■■ 

As  we  strive  anew  to  attain  thece  worthy 
objectives.  I  hope  that  the  accompanying 
statement  bj  Infantryman  Poiowsky  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read  it 
and  that  his  suMMilon  for  the  establish- 
ment of  April  2S  as  a  day  of  commemoration 
for  international  amity  may  have  the  fullest 
eooalcleration  as  one  means  of  enabling  the 
pcopl*   of   every    nation    to-  speak    out    for 


Thi  Oath  at  thx  Eijt 

(Statement  by  Joseph  P.  Poiowsky,  of 

Chicago.  111.) 

F.ve  years  ago  today,  on  April  25.  1945 — the 
day  of  the  birth  of  the  Unlied  Nations  In 
San  Francisco — eU  American  soldiers  crossed 
the  Elbe  River  In  a  sm^ll  boat,  uniting  on  a 
common  meeting  ground  the  wartime  Allied 
Armies  of  the  east  and  the  west 

The  croeslng  of  the  Elbe  River  by  the 
American  Infantry  patrol,  led  by  Lt.  Albert  L. 
Kotaebue,  Joined  together  the  United  States 
First  Army  and  the  First  Ukrainian  Army 
cf  the  Soviet  Union,  consummating  a  great 
Allied  military  endeavor  As  the  Allied 
Armtaa  met  at  the  Elbe  River,  the  Allied 
Oovenunents  met  »it  Saa  Francisco  to  give 
birth  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  April  25.  19tS.  that  majestic  day  of 
world  hlstorj'  of  th?  meeting  of  the  nation* 
as  friends  and  brothers  opening  up  a  peace- 
fill  world,  mankind,  with  Its  soldiers  at  the 
Bbe  River,  with  lt»  statesmen  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, showed  Itself  In  supreme  dignity  and 
devotion  to  ptirpose. 

On  the  meeting  jround  at  the  Elbe  River 
MaJ  Ar..-«.:h'm  Larlanov  tnd  Capt  Vacslll 
Medov  of  the  Soviet  First  Ukrainian  Army 


the  hope  thrt  A;"rll  25  be  each  yc:ir 
cammesiarsted  by  the  nations.  April  25. 
lds9.  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Allied  A:m.es  at  the  Elbe  River. 
Ambassador  Warren  R  .Austin.  United  States 
rrpre«entatlTe  to  the  United  Nations,  vrjte 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Ctates  Go-.-ernment: 
"It  seems  to  me  importar.t  that  we  remem- 
ber these  two  historic  ccraslons.  both  cf 
which  should  serve  to  Inspire  unceasing  and 
successful  striving  for  the  maintenance  of 
peac?.  •  •  •  I  wtrh  to  afSrm  my  desire 
that  appropriate  means  be  lound  for  l.s 
(ApU  25 1  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
ti^e  world  each  year."  Ambassador  Jacob  A. 
Ma'-ll:,  rcprKentatlve  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  United  Nations,  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments en  behalf  cf  the  Soviet  Government. 
And  the  past  and  the  present  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Dr. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt  and  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
have  publicly  endorsed  the  establishment  of 
April  25  as  a  day  of  commemoration. 

Five  years  ago  today  the  soldiers  of  the 
w.irld  handed  the  oath  of  dedication  and 
friendship,  s'^forn  in  blood,  on  to  the  sutes- 
mcn  of  the  world  met  together  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  United  Nations  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  cblieation  cf  taking  the 
initiative  in  carrying  forward  every  means  of 
bringing  us  closer  to  a  pjaccful  world.  It 
must  be  the  fervent  hope  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  It  reconvenes  in  session, 
will  approve  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that: 
"The  General  Assembly  recommends  that 
each  year  on  April  25  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  commemorate,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  the  annlvsrsary  of  April 
25.  1945.  when  their  armies  at  the  Elbe  River 
and  their  governments  at  San  Francisco  met 
as  friends  to  help  open  up  a  peaceful  world: 
recommends  that  other  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Join  in  the  commemora- 
tive ceremonies." 

Ca  April  25.  1945.  addressing  the  delegates 
meeting  at  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations 
In  San  Francisco,  the  chairman  of  the  open- 
ing session  said:  "We  approach  our  task 
humbly,  but  with  united  resolution.  The 
prayers  cf  the  people  of  the  world  are  with 
tis.  They  are  spoken  In  many  tongues  and 
In  the  words  of  many  creeds.  But  they  are 
aS'  one  voice,  rising  from  the  tragedy  and 
suffering  cf  war,  in  prayer  for  lasting  peace. 
Thua  fortified,  and  with  the  guidance  of 
Almigl-.ty  Gcd.  we  must  .-^nd  shall  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  we  have  come  together." 
Approaching  their  task  humbly,  but  with 
tinlted  resolution,  the  soldiers  grouped  at  the 
Elbe  River  on  April  25,  19  i5,  were  also  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  the  purpooc  for  which 
they  had  ccrae  together. 

On  the  evening  of  April  22.  1915.  an  enemy 
engineer  platoon,  retreating  westward,  had 
blown  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Strehla. 
A  half  hotir  later  a  civilian  wagon  train  of 
son-e  2D0  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
streaming  westward,  and  stopped  by  the 
blown  bridge,  had  encamped  for  the  night, 
huddled  In  a  semicircle  about  the  bridge- 
head. At  1  In  the  morning,  April  23,  1945. 
the  advancing  Russians  saw  lights  flickering 
at  the  bridgehead  from  a  distance.  Believ- 
ing enemy  military  units  were  engaged  for  a 
stand,  they  bombarded  the  bridgehead  with 
artillery. 

At  11:30  In  the  morning.  April  25.  1945 — 
2  days  later — Lieutenant  Kotzebue's  patrol 
reached  the  west  bank  of  the  Elbe  at  Strehla. 
Upon  being  recognized  by  the  Russians  on 
the  east  bank,  the  Americans  prepared  for  a 
crcsolng.  The  only  means  available  for  the 
crossing  was  an  old  wooden  boat  moored  to 
the  shore  The  Elbe,  flooded  by  spring  rains, 
was  a  swift  running  river.  To  avoid  being 
■wept  downstream  when  making  their  cross- 
ing. th»  Amerlc;'.n8  moved  the  beat  upstream 
in   order   to  be  £W?pt   by   the   river   Into   a 


50-yard  remnant  of  the  bridge  Jutting  cut 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Achieving 
their  objective,  the  six  American  Infantry- 
men raced  over  the  remains  of  the  sp.in  Jut- 
ting out  from  the  east  baiik.  crossed  the 
E'.be  River  at  noon  and  were  grteied  by  the 
Russians. 

The  greetings  took  place  In  Lie  mld^t  of 
some  two  hundred  corpses  o'  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  After  the  prellmin.iry 
greetings,  the  Americans  and  Russians  looked 
down  at  the  bodies,  and  frigments  of 
bodies— especially  the  body  of  u  child  with 
blue  »yes  and  long  brown  ha  r  clutching 
crayons  in  one  hand  and  a  doll  in  the  other. 

At  this  historic  moment  of  the  meeting 
of  the  nations,  all  cf  the  soldiers  present — 
Amcric:ms  and  Russians — swor?  that  they 
would  do  everything  In  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  things  from  ever  happening  again, 
swore  that  the  nations  would  and  must  live 
at  peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  to  re- 
aSirm  that  solemn  oath  at  the  Elbe. 

As  one  of  the  six  American  Infantrymen 
to  make  the  boat  crossing  ove:-  the  Elbe  5 
years  ago,  as  one  of  the  Amerlcm  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers  to  take  the  oath  at  the  Elbe, 
I  believe  I  voice  something  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  all  of  us  on  this  fifth  anni- 
versary. 

I  therefore  join  In  calling  upon  the  nations 
for  a  new  birth  of  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, that  the  oath  sworn  on  the  blood- 
soaked  historic  grotmd  at  the;  Elbe  River 
shall  not  have  been  taken  In  vain. 


The  Owen  Latiimore  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  sovrn  d.\kota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  ,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre:.ilent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Rapid  City  Journal  entitled 
"Not  Disloyalty,  Just  American  Tragedy." 
The  editorial  discusses  a  p.iase  of  the 
Lattimore  situation  which  has  luitbeen 
£3  well  publicized  as  some  tf  theoiher 
features 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Dislotal,  Just  AMraicA>f  Tragedy 

What  Is  the  difference.  In  the]  end,  to  his 
country,  whether  a  man  betrays  It,  or  by 
hl£  teachings  leads  It  to  great  disaster? 

The  former  Is  the  more  heinous,  but  the 
latter,  to  the  country,  may  be  a  greater 
calamity. 

Owen  Lattimore  was  not  a  top  agent  for 
Soviet  Russia,  as  charged  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht.  but  he  w.'xs  the  author  of  12  books, 
whose  teaching  helped  the  Communists  to 
win  China,  perhaps  all  Asia.  So  thinks  Time 
magazine. 

Lattimore,  sajrs  Time,  paid  "lip  service" 
against  appeasement  of  Communists  in  Asl.i, 
but  his  argument  "was  In  effect  a  detall.:d 
program  for  appeasement." 

The  writings  of  Lattimore,  according  to 
Time  In  Its  Issue  of  AprU  17,  uigxl  the  United 
States  to — 

"1.  Pull  out  of  Korea. 

"2.  Forget  Japan  as  a  potential  ally  In  .\sla. 

"3.  Hurry  up  reccgmiion  and  tracia  vi.ih 
Communist  China.  I 


"4  Divorce  itself  from  America's  European 
allies  In  the  Far  East,  L  e..  Britain,  France, 
the  Netherlands. 

"5  Avoid  local  entanglements — meaning, 
presumably,  military  assistance  to  non-Com- 
munist nations — that  might  annoy  Russia 
if  and  when  the  United  States  negotiates  an 
over-all  deal  with  Joseph  Stalin." 

This  program  sounds  dangerously  close  to 
the  Kremlin  line. 

Time  does  not  say  so,  but  the  program 
probably  looks  to  the  average  American  like 
a  proposal  that  the  United  States  get  out  of 
China  and  let  Russia  do  Its  worst. 

"These  Ideas,"  thinks  the  magazine,  "do 
not  constitute  a  crime,  and  they  do  not  con- 
stitute disloyalty.  But  It  was  nevertheless 
a  tragedy  that  United  States  complacency 
about  Asia  allowed  the  Ideas  of  Lattimore  & 
Co.  to  have  as  much  effect  as  they  did." 

Mental  and  moral  poison  Is  not  so  readily 
Identified  as  the  physical  article,  but  It  Is 
often  even  more  deadly. 


Tribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Harry  H. 
Schlacht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or     ^ 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  are  few,  if  any.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  who  have  not 
become  familiar  with  and  devoted  ad- 
mirers of  the  patriotic  editorials  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Harry  H.  Schlacht,  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  throught  the  Nation. 
These  editorials  are  printed  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  in  my  own  State,  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  throughout  the  Nation,  where 
they  have  become  hallmarks  of  great 
patriotic  endeavor.  The.so  are  not  mere 
editorials  in  prose,  because  I  think  that 
they  are  more  akin  to  the  Psalmist  songs 
of  old — hymns  of  devotion  to  great  ideals, 
hymns  whose  music  sing.s  in  our  ears 
and  which  are  a  delight  to  our  eyes. 

I  have  one  such  poem- hymn  in  my 
hands  now.  It  was  published  in  my  own 
State  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  tribute  to  the  two  hundred  and 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  American,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
man  of  whom  Abe  Lincoln  wrote: 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  of  free  society. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  of 
Jefferson : 

The  Immortality  ot  Jefferson  does  not  He 
In  any  one  of  his  achievements,  but  In  his 
attitude  toward  mankind. 

And  a  great  Member  of  the  Congress,  a 
great  son  of  the  South,  Henry  Clay, 
stated: 

The  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with 
gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  call  at- 
t?ntion  to  this  beautiful  editorial  tribute 
paid  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht  to  Tom  Jeffer- 


son— an  editorial  parallel  to  these  quota- 
tions which  I  have  Just  read 

In  these  days,  when  so  xxx»x\y  so-called 
sophisticated  folks  think  thut  patriotism 
Is  old-fashioned,  that  love  of  the  flag, 
love  of  the  Constitution,  reverence  of 
great  heroes  of  the  past — that  these 
aspects  of  devotion — are  old-fashioned, 
I  am  glad  that  there  are  vo  ces  speaking 
out  proudly  like  those  of  Harry  Schlacht. 
and  I  am  glad  that  they  are  published  in 
so  tremendous  a  medium,  read  by  so 
many  millions  of  devoted  readers — the 
Hearst  newspapers  of  the  L  nlted  States. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  u  Republican 
should  call  attention  to  an  editorial  in 
praise  of  Tom  Jefferson,  who  has  been 
adopted  In  a  certain  sense  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  their  particular  hero,  but,  Mr. 
President,  Tom  Jefferson  if  a  name  and 
a  symbol  common  to  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  text  of  this  lovely  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRxssioNAL  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  jiFriaisoN:  His  Inspxatiow  Is  Otm 
Battls  Crt 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Stanch  friend  of  Lli)erty, 
In  every  American  home 
Thy  memory  Is  blessed. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  tw'j  hundred  and 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

His  name  is  written  on  every  heart.  His 
name  springs  Instinctively  to  svery  tongue. 

Jefferson  was  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Virginia  Statiite  of  Religious 
Llt>erty.  He  was  the  father  oi  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

He  opjened  the  window  into  the  soul  of  the 
multitude  He  declared  that  "the  same  God 
that  gave  us  liberty  gave  us  life." 

He   was  the  father  of   our  democracy. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  humanlti|rians  of 
his  century.  He  was  one  o'  the  foremost 
liberators  of  the  human  spirit.  He  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  exponent^;  of  American- 
ism. He  was  one  of  the  principal  architects 
of  our  Republic. 

He  gave  liberty  and  Its  herces  the  nobl?st 
document  that  ever  came  froir  mortal  pen — 
the  "Bible"  of  American  freedom — the  Decla- 
re tion  of  Independence. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
UTote  the  words  which  became  the  bulwark 
of  freedom;  he  wrote  the  words  which  set 
forth  the  fundamental  truth  that  covem- 
ments  derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed:  he  \iTot«  the  undjrtng 
expression  that  in  a  free  society  every  cltlsen 
Is  entitled  to  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  ha]Dplnees. 

The  Immortal  words  "All  men  are  created 
equal"  will  yet  find  expresslo:!  throughout 
the  world. 

These  truths  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
free  government.  These  truths  are  the 
words  of  the  apostle  of  man. 

Behold  ovir  modem  Moloch  across  the  sea 
who  seeks  to  dejlroy  our  democracy. 

It  was  for  democracy  thiit  humanity 
fought.  Humanlty^vJKi^  contl:aue  to  f^ht 
until  democracy  b(6m»s^ay. 

Peace  will  not  l^  attained  until  democracy 
begins  her  rlghtfi^  re^n  o'er  the  world. 

We  have  fought  oiJ  many  war  froa|i>  We 
have  given  of  our  best  blvxxl.     We  h^e  given 


of  our  hardest  toU.    We  have  gl\-en  of  cttr 
enormous  wealth. 

We  did  not  receive  or  ask  for  one  square 
foot  of  soil.    We  did  not  receive  or  ask  for  a 

single  material  gain. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  for  which 
we  alone  have  made  such  a  tremendous  sac- 
rifice— liberty  for  oppressed  humans. 

Let  us  all  pray  that  humanity  may  march 
onward  and  upward;  may  attain  to  that 
highest  goal — where  all  men  shall  recognize 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  where  all  men  shall 
recognize  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood. 

The  wreaths  on  other  brows  may  fall  away, 
leaf  after  leaf,  withered  and  faded,  but  time 
will  add  a  greener  freshness  to  the  everlasting 
verdure  of  Jefferson's  laurels. 

To  us  he  has  passed  the  torch.  It  Is  our 
trust  to  keep  It  bright. 

His  Inspiration  Is  our  battle  cry. 


laports  of  Russiaa  Far«,  Nats,  aiid  Crab- 
meat  Protested 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON     . 

or   WASHIKOTOK 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  Mr.  Si)eaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  an  excellent  article  by 
Victor  Riesel  who  points  out  that  Amer- 
ican workers  are  being  forced  to  compete 
with  forced  Soviet  labor.  Imports  of 
Russian  furs,  crabmeat,  and  nuts  are 
threatening  three  great  Pacific  North- 
west industries.  The  facts  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Riesel's  article,  which  appeared  In 
154  of  the  country's  largest  newspapers, 
have  already-  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Sny- 
der, who  ha.s  the  authority  under  a  1930 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  goods 
made  by  forced  labor. 

The  article  follows: 

iMsmc  Labok 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

If  all  the  American  dollars  the  Russians 
have  were  laid  end  to  end  today,  they'd 
reach  from  some  of  our  fancy  fur  shops, 
gourmet  haunts  and  fashionable  shoe  salons 
to  a  Siberian  slave  camp  cluster  In  Novosi- 
birsk. 

Sound  bitter?  All  right.  Im  bitter, 
though  they  tell  me  bitterness  at  dead  line 
means  ulcers  Inside  the  waistline.  But  this 
story  that  Soviet  slave  labor  is  killing  United 
States  Jobs  because  a  handful  of  American 
traders  want  to  make  a  fast  buck.  Is  going  to 
be  told  as  swiftly  as  the  Information  can  be 
whisked  Into  the  coimtry  and  authenticated. 
There  are  many  of  U£  who  are  sensitive  ov.r 
slavery  and  horrified  that  some  United  States 
merchants  are  buying  stuS  made  by  the 
living  dead— only  slightly  removed  from 
those  human  slag  heaps  our  QI's  found  in 
Nazi  camps  at  the  war's  end. 

I  find  for  example,  that  the  Director  of 
United  Nations  Purchasing  Department, 
which  spends  several  million  dollars  a  year. 
l£  now  in  Etirope.  bound  sooner  or  later  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  Russia.  He's  going  to 
see  how  their  prices  stack  up  against  those 
of  our  free  European  friends  ^nd  the  quota- 
tions of  United  States  btisuicssmen. 

The  UN  director.  World  Brother  Fred  A. 
Mapes.  is  looking  for  floor  coverings,  radio 
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equipment.  bro..>dcastinf  •ppaimtlis.  canvt- 
Ing,  cCc«  machlnety.  aiNl  furniture  sup- 
plies— to  equip  that  :.ev.  starkly  utlUtorlan 
W  heedquwten.  a  fev  streets  from  here  oa 
Mar.hattjua's  East  River  Drtre.  Mr  Mape« 
needn't  worry  about  low  prices  in  Scvlet- 
land — the  M\"D  ran  cit  labor  costs  at  any 
one  of  the  C4  ■  ".  prison  labor  camps 

which  proce&s  :_  .l^  or  In  the  Mcirvda  re- 
fkm  wood- fin Uhlnx:  plants.  Inside  the  bJirbed 
vtre  at  Potma  acid  Tavas.  Furniture  and 
floor  coTerlDfi  mlgM  not  come  so  cheaply 
from  fr?e  lands,  tut  a  lot  of  us  would  feel 
better  If  we  sat  on  chairs  in  UN  headquiirtfrs 
th^t  d:dnt  have  blood  mixed  in  the  furni- 
ture stain.  Anc*.  incldentaUy.  the  United 
States  and  free  Etirope  could  use  the  jobs 
tboc*  millions  cf  dollars'  worth  of  UN  pur- 
ch— tin  would  create. 

This  n?xt  bit  hurts  to  report,  because  the 
ladtes  in  mink  and  silver  fox  are  so  lovely 
thts?  early  spring  days.  But  they  should 
know  that  some  »55.e66.000  worth  of  Soviet 
furs  are  beinji  pumped  Jnto  this  country 
each  year — skins  of  lovely  little  beasts  who 
made  the  sad  Soviet  error  of  mooching  in  too 
cloee  to  the  special  slave  huntu^  camps  ai 
Novoya  Zemlya  and  the  Island  of  Valgach. 
So  tlie  political  prisoners  shot  them,  skinned 
them  and  thus  set  them  free  of  MVD. 

Once  the  liberated  skins  h:t  this  country 
they  did  two  things:  They  put  United  States 
fur  breeders  out  of  business.  And  they  so 
undercut  fur  prices  offered  by  other  friendly 
and  democratic  nations  that  they  hurt  the 
•eonomy  of  theae  free  lands,  virhich  have  de- 
pended on  otir  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
furs  for  years  i  at  normal  competitive  prices* . 
Result :  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  Washington, 
there  were  more  than  200  fox  farmers  doing 
a  thriving  business.  Today — only  three  are 
left.  And  the  4C0  mink  fanners  (who  breed 
the  BOft  little  animals*  report,  through  their 
Congressman,  that  they  "are  still  in  bu^i- 
neae  but  how  long  ( they  i  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  these  foreign  impo.^aliotis  is  prob- 
lematical." 

Hardly  a  pleasant  thought  at  a  moment 
when  Jobs  in  the  soft  Industries  are  dis- 
•I^eanng. 

Recently  I  reported  that  Soviet  crabmeat 
was  coming  in  directly  from  Siberian  slave 
fishing  camps.  Now  Im  Informed  that  the 
Rus^ans  are  offering  United  States  Imjxjrt- 
crt  an  additional  t20.000.000  worth  of  the 
delicacy  at  a  price  which  no  American  canner 
can  meet. 

Restilt:  One  cannery  In  Bellingham.  Wash- 
ington, already  has  announced  it  will  close 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  competition — and  the 
ftahing  industry,  especially  crab  fishing,  in 
Kew  England  (already  depressed  in  spou  by 
vanishing  textile  Jobei.  Maryland  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  Is  threatened  by  this  slave 
labor  competitidn. 

Recently  I  reported  that  the  Russians  are 
shipping  over  huge  quantities  of  walnuts, 
direct  from  Sovietiz?d  Manchuria.  Now 
comes  word  that  the  USSR,  selling  the  nuts 
at  42  'ents  a  pound  compared  with  the  62 
cen•:^  American  pickers  get.  is  threatening 
to  depress  the  entire  nut  market,  which  will 
be  forced  to  compete  with  low-priced  wal- 
nuts. Soiud  funny?  Not  to  those  who  grow 
them  or  pick  them  for  a  living. 

But  all  this  at  leart  Is  on  the  open  market. 
Now  the  iron  curtain  sharpies  are  develop- 
ing a  new  technique  to  nip  vis.  Czecho- 
slovaklan  shoe  manufacttirers  turn  out  the 
footwear  without  any  Identification  marks, 
ship  them  here,  throw  them  into  American 
boxes  and  aell  them  as  American  shoes. 
Result:  Ask  the  skilled  but  jobless  shoe 
workers 

I  dent  like  to  be  technical.  But  all  this  is 
as'Ainst  the  law:  Right  In  Section  1307  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  It  says  so. 

"All  goods  •  •  •  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  In  part  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  and  or  forced 
tebor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at  any 
porU  of  the  United  Biatet." 

Doesn't  anybody  cexeY 


The  Truman  Prog:ram  to  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   TORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MTVES 

hfonday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  G.^^IBLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Hou.>ie  I  in- 
sert in  the  Congression.^l  Record  the 
attached  editorial  from  the  New  Yoik 
Times,  dated  Wednesday.  April  12.  1950. 
entitled  "Tne  Truman  Program  to  Date": 
The  TRtJMAN  Peocram  to  Date 

Yesterday  was  the  President's  first  full  day 
back  at  his  White  House  desk  after  a  month 
of  vacationing  in  Florida.  Also.  It  was  Just 
about  the  halfway  mark  in  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eichty-flrst  Congress.  Quite 
logically,  therefore.  Mr.  Truman  made  it  his 
first  business  to  review  with  his  Congres- 
sional lieutenants  the  legislative  develop- 
ments of  the  last  3  months  and  to  evaluate 
the  prc5:pects  fcr  the  3  months  or  thereabout 
that  He  ahead  before  the  session's  adjourn- 
ment. 

Senator  Lucas  of  Illinois  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  White  House  conference  that  the 
President  was  pretty  Veil  satisfied  with  the 
progrtss  of  his  program.  Before  Congress 
goes  home  for  the  summer.  Senator  Lucas 
expects  That  it  will  pass  the  foreign  economic 
and  arms  aid  programs.  Increase  social  secur- 
ity bentflts.  reduce  some  e.xclse  taxes,  e-ttend 
rent  control,  and  Increase  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
He  believes,  he  tcld  newsmen,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  get  atxjut  90  percent  of  his  21  gov- 
ernment reorganization  plans,  and  that 
Democratic  leaders  will  make  a  delermlned 
effort  to  obtain  action  on  a  fair-employment- 
practices  bill. 

Even  If  these  objectives  are  realized  the 
administration  would  be  settling  for  half  a 
loaf,  compared  with  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  state 
cf  the  Union  message  in  January.  Senator 
Lucas  apparently  holds  little  hope  of  getting 
any  action  on  such  administration  Issues  as 
the  Branran  farm  plan,  ncalth  insurance, 
tax  legislation,  expansion  of  unemployment 
coverage  and  the  ITO  (International  Trade 
Organization).  As  for  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  that  is  admittedly  further  away 
than  ever.  'Everyone  knows,"  said  Mr, 
Lucas,  "that  we  are  not  even  considering 
taking  that  up  again  this  year.  There  is  no 
point  in  going  through  the  same  debate  we 
had  last  year.  It  would  come  out  the  same 
way  " 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  past  3 
months,  even  the  half  a  loaf  would  appear  at 
this  Juncture  to  be  a  rather  dubious  possi- 
bility. Between  January  3  and  last  Friday, 
when  Congress  recessed  for  Easter,  2.354  bills 
and  resolutions  had  been  Introduced  In  the 
two  Houses,  of  which  31  had  become  law  or 
were  awaiting  the  signature  of  the  President. 
But  of  these  31  only  4  could  be  said  to  rep- 
resent either  Important  or  controversial  leg- 
islation. There  were  ( 1 )  the  repeal  of  all 
Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine;  (2i  aid  to 
Korea;  (3|  changes  In  larm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  cotton  and  peanuts,  and  (4)  revi- 
sion r.t  controls  on  natural  gas.  (An  Import- 
ant bill  liberalizing  the  Displaced  PerstMis 
Art  was  awaiting  reconcllaiion  in  confer- 
ence »  Thus,  with  half  the  session  gone,  the 
administration  has  yet  to  achieve  Us  first 
major  legislative  victory.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  Its  favorite  proposals  have  t)een  badly 
manhandled.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
voted  to  knock  out  of  the  housing  bill  the 
pruiKieal  to  subsidize  cotiperatlve  residen- 
tial building  schemes  for  persons  In  the  mld- 


dle-lt.coine  brackets.  The  Houie  produced 
an  FEPC  bill  which  was  completely  without 
teeth,  while  the  Senate  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  a  showdown  en  this  issue. 
These  developments  should  i.ot  come  as 
too  great  a  surprise,  however,  the  circum- 
stances being  what  they  are.  In  the  first 
place,  this  Is  a  congressional  eectlon  year, 
which  traditionally  means  a  nlnlmum  of 
controversial  or  unpopular  leg  slatlon.  In 
the  second  place,  the  program  of  must  leg- 
islation presented  to  Congress  In  January 
was  far  too  inclusive  for  anyone  seriously  to 
hope  that  it  could,  or  should,  all  bs  enacted 
at  tlie  present  session.  There  has,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  been  altogether  too  much  inclin- 
ation In  the  past  2  or  3  years  to  Identify  the 
volume  of  legislative  production  with  the 
success  of  a  given  session.  It  Is  high  time 
for  de-emphasis  of  this  concept.  We  wel- 
come yesterday's  statement  by  Senator  Lucas, 
therefore,  that  the  Sanate  plans  to  confine 
Itself  to  consideration  of  only  about  8  of 
the  administration's  major  legislative  pro- 
posals between  now  and  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. There  Is  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  do 
so  m.any  things  in  a  limited  time  that  none 
of  them  Is  really  done  well. 


Commnnists  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Mundt-Pergusor  Bill," 
from  the  Aberdeen  American  Newi>.  of 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  recommending  the 
early  passage  of  the  so-called  Mundt- 
Perguson-Johnson  bill,  dealing  with  the 
thoupht  that  it  is  time  to  do  something 
besides  talk  about  Communists  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  Ijeint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

The  Mundt-Fercuson  Bill 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  scored  a  victory  in  his  long 
antl-Communlst  campaign  when  Alger  Hiss 
was  convicted.  Is  finding  satisfaction  these 
days  in  explaining  the  objectives  of  his  bill 
designed  to  curb  subversive  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

Interest  In  the  Mundt -Ferguson  bill  has 
increased  with  the  attention  directed  upon 
communistic  influences  by  the  charges  Sen- 
ator McCarthy.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  made.  , 

Senator  Mundt  had  a  Nation-wide  audi- 
ence for  his  explanation  of  the  bill  Friday 
night  when  he  was  interviewed  by  newsmen 
on  a  radio  network  program. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  do  four  things: 

To  make  unlawful  a  conspiracy  to  perform 
any  act  which  would  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  establishment  within  the  United 
States  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  under 
foreign  control. 

To  require  the  Communist  movement  in 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  Us  foreign- 
directed  character,  to  operate  in  the  open 
rather  than  underground. 

To  cut  the  threads  which  bind  the  Inter- 
national Cummunlst  conspiracy  together  by 
reatilctlng  iiitei national  travel  of  members 
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of  the  American  section  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement. 

To  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  denying  Government  employment 
to  members  of  the  American  section  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  security  secrets  of  the  United 
States  against  agents  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  Communist  movement. 

In  an  interesting  comment  on  the  Mundt- 
Ferguson  bill  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
called  attention  to  these  questions: 

Is  the  Communist  conspiracy  real  enough 
to  Justify  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure? 
Will  the  Constitution  permit  Its  enforce- 
ment If  enacted? 

The    Washington    newspaper    offered    Its 
own  answers  which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
Mundt  and  fellow  supporters  of  the 
included: 

lllty  of  the  conspiracy  Is  attested 
h  that  we  are  spending  more  than 
),000  a  year  to  defend  ourselves 
(gainst  the  Communists  and  to  check  their 
encroachments  abroad.  In  that  setting,  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  not  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  curb  the  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers  In  this  country.  Will  the  Con- 
stitution permit  this?  If  not,  then  It  follows 
that  that  document  denies  to  Congress  the 
power  to  adopt  laws  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  those  who  would  use  oiu"  constitu- 
tional liberties  to  destroy  us.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case. 

"It  seems  to  the  Star  that  Congress  should 
make  all  possible  Improvements  in  the  bill, 
and  then  pass  it.  After  that.  It  can  be  tested 
In  the  courts.  But  it  shotild  not  be  per- 
mitted to  die  simply  because  some  people 
think  It  Is  unconstitutional  and  because 
some  others  pretend  to  think  so." 


bill.     It 
"The 
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A  Letter  From  Charlie  Moore,  a  Real 
American,  Former  Governor  of  Idaho 
and  Commiisioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office 
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long  an  invalid  from  arthritis,  and  added  to 
that  this  year  I.  myself,  had  to  again  submit 
to  operations  and  was  hospitalized  for  some 
time.  I  should  be  home  In  Idaho  thu  time 
of  year,  but  It  will  probably  be  at  least  a 
couple  of  more  months  before  I  can  go. 

Some  of  the  things  that  run  through  my 
mind  are  so-called  displaced  persons.  The 
records  so  far  are  a  disgrace;  I  am  wondering 
how  long  and  to  what  extent  this  policy  Is  to 
be  continued.  I  am  also  wondering  how  long 
and  to  what  extent  we  as  a  Nation  propose 
to  support  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  know 
the  general  answer  or  what  the  excuse  is; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  world  from 
going  communistic.  What  a  fallacy.  I  can 
remember  when  as  a  small  boy  and  more 
than  75  years  ago,  when  assisting  my  father, 
a  stranger  came  to  our  Missouri  home  and 
Insisted  that  father  attend  a  meeting  in  the 
cause  c5f  humanity  and  for  the  collection  of 
moneys  to  educate  the  heathen  Chinese. 
My  father's  reply  was:  '•The  Chinese  are  a 
much  older  nation  than  we;  their  ideas  of 
religion,  of  living,  and  of  their  form  of  life 
was  such  that  any  contribution  or  sugges- 
tions from  other  sources  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  Chinese."  How 
true  this  statement  was.  and  more  emphatic 
today  than  ever.  I  still  remember  Washing- 
ton's' advice  In  his  Farewell  Address:  To 
beware  of  foreign  entanglements. 

Economically  cur  great  questions  seem 
finance — debt,  support  of  the  world.  How 
long  can  we  carry  the  burden?  England. 
Prance,  and  other  nations  have  made  it  de- 
cidedly plain  to  us  that  regardless  of  how 
much  money  we  spend  on  them  they  will 
pursue  their  usual  way  of  life,  and  even  if 
war  comes  with  Russia  that  they  will  not 
decisively  Join  us.  I  have  no  objections  to 
France's  system  of  high  living,  or  to  Eng- 
land's socialistic  and  communistic  form  of 
government,  but  I  think  it  a  shame  for 
United  States  taxpayers  to  continue  to  even 
attempt  to  foot  their  bills. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  C.  McoRi. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  inserted  herewith  a  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  the  former  Governor  of 
Idaho  expressing  his  views  on  national 
policies  and  present-day  trends,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

April  20,  1950. 

Hon.  HlNlT  C.  DWORSHAK, 

United  States  Senate, 
Hon.  John  Sandos^t, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  Wnrnt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wasnington,  D.  C. 
HoNORABLK  Sixs :  Fcr  seme  time  I  have 
been  contemplating  writing  each  of  you.  but 
I  realise  your  heavy  duties  and  the  memory 
of  my  own  official  life  both  In  Idaho  and  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  when  I  received  so  many 
letters  and  so  many  suggestlc^us  that  I  now 
hesitate  to  even  write  a  friendly  letter,  much 
less  make  suggestions.  However,  neither  age 
nor  retirement  from  activity  prevent  me  from 
keeping  posted  as  well  as  possible — I  read 
most  everything  worth  reading — and  as  an 
American  citizen  I  am  still  keenly  interested. 
Fcr  some  years  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  down  here  with  my  son  who  has  been 


'Fancy  Dan"  Economics 


designed  to  rlret  to  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration the  farmers'  vote  this  fall.  The  tax- 
payers and  consumers  who  foot  the  blU  to 
pay  for  these  votes  are  expected  to  forget,  for 
such  ••Fancy-Dan"  economics  are  difficult  ot 
layman  comprehension,  these  politicians 
believe, 

November  will  show  If  they  are  right  In  that 
belief. 


EXTENSION  OP  RD-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NTW   TOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  at- 
tached editorial  entitled  "  Fancy  Dan' 
Economics"  taken  from  tlie  Daily  Times, 
published  In  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Wed- 
nesday. Apnl  12,  1950: 

"Fanct  Dan"  Economics 

Uncle  Sam  now  has  nearly  a  million  pounds 
of  butter  In  his  refrlcerator.  He  plans  to 
buy  more — many  millions  of  pounds  more. 
That  is  necessary  to  keep  prices  up. 

A  new  law  was  adopted  to  cover  cotton 
and  peanuts.  Already  there  are  huge  sur- 
pluses In  each  commodity.  Now  under  the 
new  law  we  shall  have  even  larger  surpluses, 
since  this  act  authorizes  planting  of  mere 
acreage. 

These  are  only  three  Items  in  our  national 
economy.  But  they  are  significant  and.  com- 
bined, they  will  extract  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  and 
from  the  budget  of  housewives. 

Because,  the  policy  Is  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  Is  a 
policy  bora  of  partisan  poliUcs,  deliberately 


Let's  Have  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxrjJOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Star.  April  22,  1950,  entitled 
'•Let's  Have  the  Truth"  i 

Lets  Havi  thi  THtnrH 

Many  Americans  are  engaged  In  the  dubl- 
Otis  practice  of  deciding  the  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence of  principal  figures  in  the  present 
State  Department  Investigation.  The  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  would  be  better  served  If 
public  Judgment  were  withheld,  at  least  un- 
til all  the  evidence  Is  in.  Unfortunately, 
persons  In  high  positions  In  Washington 
have  been  doing  everything  possible  to  sway 
public  opinion  one  way  or  another  before 
the  evidence  was  heard. 

One  of  the  first  noticeable  results  of  Sen- 
ator McCaktht's  charges  against  Owen  Lattl- 
more  was  Secretary  Acheson's  nervousness. 
He  was  quick  to  disclaim  all  possible  con- 
nection of  the  State  Department  with  Lattl- 
more.  He  admitted  that  Lattimore  had  been 
consulted  on  Par  East  policy,  but  did  not 
want  the  public  to  think  that  LattlmcHV  was 
ei  employee  of  the  State  Department  or 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Par  East  policy. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  positive  signs, 
to  close  observers  of  the  Washington  scene, 
that  Senator  McCattht  had  something  sub- 
stantial and  that  the  administration  knew  It. 

The  next  sign  was  the  obvious  campaign, 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  to  discredit  Senator 
McC.aktht  by  attacks  upon  his  repxrtatlon. 
If  the  Senator  had  not  had  In  his  poeaesslcm 
some  Important  and  damaging  information, 
he  would  not  have  been  made  the  object  of 
such  an  Intensive  smear  campaign. 

We  are  not  goinf;  to  say  or  even  hint  at 
this  time  that  Lattimore  is  guilty  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtht,  but  we  think  It  is  not  unfair  to  point 
out  that  Lattimore  is  receiving  about  the 
same  frantic  support  that  Alger  Hiss  received 
from  the  administration  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  aiding  Ccmmtxnlst  spies.  We  expect 
John  Stewart  Service  also  to  be  given  ad- 
ministration protection.  The  pattern  has 
been  co  well  established  that  certain  events 
can  be  predicted  with  almc»t  certainty. 

The  testimony  of  Louis  F.  Budenz,  once 
editor  cf  the  Communist  paper,  the  Dally 
Worker,  seems  to  have  made  Senator  Mc- 
Caetht  top  man  In  the  Washington  picture. 
Budenz  named  Lattimore  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  a  Soviet  spy  cell  and  a  person  imder 
Communist  Party  discipline.  Since  Budenz 
was  the  Government's  star  witness  in  the 
trial  of  11  American  Communist  leaders,  his 
testimony  carries  much  weight. 

But  again  we  observe  the  irrational  re- 
sponse to  damaging  testimony.  Instead  of 
accepting  It  as  evidence  to  be  weighed,  Lat- 
tlmore's  friends  Immediately  started  trying 
to  counteract  it  and  aiscredii  Eudenz.  These 
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txuit  la  hUh 

txuVi  al>out  LatUnhorc  but 


aU  tXM 
in 
■ot  to  Ie«m 
to  nv*  bUA. 

The  paofil*.  »t  Inst  In  tlita  part  oC  t^e 
ooantry.  want  tb«  trutli,  w  think.  And 
ther  &rv  rc^r^  to  see  ^impan  of  It.  no  niatt« 
That  e^ortx  are  matft  to  coDoaal  It. 


Tbe  Federal  Dispeaiary 


EXTENSION  OF  KET-IARKS 
cr 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

ca  Nr'.v  T   ?.K 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OF  P.  IF  T.  L~  ENTA  i  X\  1£S 

Monday.  Ar-u  24.  1950 

Mr  GAMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  io  ex:end  my  remarlcs.  I  insert  in 
ibe  Cc^aMssssojiAL  Rxcytrd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Kerald 
TTilJune  for  Sunday.  April  9,  1950.  titled 
**The  Federal  Di5p?nsar:«' 

7hx  FrrDi*L  Dispinsjuit 

The  Pr«xJerit  waau  to  raise  tlie  level  ci 
tmempioymect*  insurance  benefits  through - 
oat  tbe  countTT.  He  vants  all  States  to  pay 
the  same  rates.  At  the  present  time  each 
State  det-rmines  the  size  and  (lurat:cn  of 
paymcBts  tat  must  meet  certain  Federal 
standarda  ta  order  to  participate  in  ihe  tax- 
kiuy  which  Washington  disburses  accordin? 
to  Its  ktoft  ot  what  each  State  needs  for 
proper  coforecmcnt.  The  States  may  have 
(tlCncnt  lirvs.  but  they  depend  wmy-nilly 
upon  tbe  Ui^bcss  distributed  by  the  Federal 
autlkartttaa.  Thus  New  York  which  pays  a 
▼cry  high  amount  of  the  total  tax  collected 
for  the  Federal  fund  has  consistently  com- 
plained that  it  did  not  get  enotigh  back  for 
proper  Inrestig^ticn  againct  fratidulent 
claims.  The  country  spends  approximately 
i70i)00.000  just  to  adminuter  unemployment 
Incoranoe  eompensaUui  In  the  States.  A 
larfft  part  cf  the  administrative  expense  is 
due  to  the  diAcu^ty  of  checking  against 
fraudulent  claims.  There  are  apparently  a 
number  ot  people  to  whom  present  benefits 
are  suf&ciently  attractive  to  cause  them  to 
evade  wcrk  by  one  device  or  another. 

Pohaps  In  some  States  the  amount  and 
dormtlon  of  beneflu  Is  too  low.  In  otber 
States  they  m^j  be  too  high.  In  some 
States  the  tax  paid  by  employers  has  snow- 
balled into  such  large  reserve  funds  that 
the  States  have  felt  warrante^d  in  transfer- 
ring from  these  funds  to  &tan  di&abiiity  in- 
surance systems.  The  difTerences  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  the  rarioiu  States 
hare  been  reflected  in  the  benefits  enacted 
into  State  laa-s.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  a 
State  whae0  economy  Is  largely  agrarian  has 
a  different  problem  from  a  State  that  Is 
largely  industrial.  To  take  from  the  States 
the  power  to  deal  realistically  on  their  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  own  unemployment 
problem  is  very  dangerous. 

The  Presidenfi  program  will  put  all  States 
on  a  common  national  schedule  of  benefits. 
In  States  where  the  real  value  of  a  dollar  is 
relatively  hlsh,  this  national  schedule  will 
enormously  increase  the  Jnritaiion  to  cheat, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
sound  administration  in  the  public  interest. 
Even  thotigh  tlie  President  et  the  same  time 
urged  that  Federal  laws  concernmg  fraud 
•nd  dlsquallflcations  shou'd  be  str«ngtb- 
MMd.  a  uaif^sm  tiational  ttandurd  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  hlijher  than  the  pre.se nt 
standards  invites  tbe  very  abuses  of  which 
be  is  apparently  cognizant  But  of  even 
more  seriotu  import  Is  the  principle  of  the 
Federal  Oovernrnent  determining  a  fixed 
•taiidard  fur  every  State  in  \L9  Union  re- 


padless  of  their  economic  difference*  and 
their  local  pn:>blerfts — a  standard  which  the 
people  affected  will  recognize  as  coming 
frxMn  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  Pres- 
ident's program  is  adopted  we  will  have 
taken  another  long  step  toward  making  our 
people  look  to  Washington  as  the  dispenser 
of  all  social  benefits.  This  is  repugnant  to 
th*  American  tradition  of  Individual  and 
State  re^wnsibllity. 


The  United  States  Treasury  Has  the  Idle 
Mooev  Metal  Bought  and  Paid  for  if 
We  Wai  Use  It  To  Lighten  the  Excise 
Tax  Load — Statement  of  Congressman 
White  Before  tbe  Commiitee  on- Ways 
acd  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  war  i5  over  and  has  been  for  4  years, 
but  the  American  peoale  are  still  forced 
to  pay  burdensome  exrise  taxes  on  many 
of  the  everj-day  necessities  of  life. 

While  the  people  have  been  paying 
these  excise  taxes  to  support  their  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  had  a  huge  pile  of 
money  metal  bousht  and  paid  for.  steri- 
lized and  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  new  has  167.376.637 
ounces  of  sterilized  and  idle  silver  which 
can  be  turned  into  silver  certificates 
amounting  to  S216  538,785  overnieht  and 
put  into  circulation  in  paying  Govern- 
ment expense.  Instead  of  using  this 
idle  mon°y,  we  are  required  to  pay  ex- 
cise taxes  on  such  things  as  baby  oil.  tal- 
cum powder,  telegraph  and  telephone 
tolls,  and  transportation  charges. 

Back  in  1942.  before  the  Treasury  be- 
gan to  scatter  our  sto.-e  of  sterilized 
money  metal  by  lease-lend  gifts  to  for- 
eign nations  for  their  use  as  money,  we 
had  on  hand  in  the  Treasury  1.361.222.- 
166.7  ounces  of  sterilized  silver  which 
could  have  been  put  in  circulation  as  sil- 
ver certificates  and  used  in  paying  Gov- 
ernment expenses  amounting  to  $1,759.- 
964.01134:  410,814.344  ounces  of  this 
silver  has  l)een  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  us:>d  by  them  as  money. 
These  governments  are  pledged  to  re- 
turn every  ounce  of  this  silver.  With 
the  idle  money  metal  we  have  and  the 
silver  that  will  be  returned  to  vis  now 
overdue,  which  can  readily  be  converted 
into  silver  certificates — legal  tender  pa- 
per currency  redeemable  in  silver  dol- 
lars, why  should  we  continue  to  carry 
this  heavy  load  of  excise  taxes? 

FoUcwing  is  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

STATTMrWT     or     HCT.     COMPTON     I.     WHITE,     A 
RZpaCSCHTATIVE      IN      CONGRESS      Fa^M      THE 

Stats  or  Idaho 

Mr.  WHrrr  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  am  Congressman  Comp- 
TON  I.  WHrrr,  of  the  First  District  of  Idaho. 

Before  proceeding  I  want  to  take  this  occa. 
slon  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  their  courtesy  in  prolonging  the  hearings 


so  as  to  give  me  a  cchance  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  now  I  feel  as  if  I  belonged. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  White  Informed  the 
chairman  and  perhaps  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  he  had  some  suggestions 
along  the  line  of  monetary  reform  that  he 
thinks  would  help  us  In  solving  our  complex 
fiscal  problems. 

Mr.  White.  Further  along  In  my  discus- 
sion I  want  to  answer  very  definitely  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  you  rejDca;  the  excise  taxes,  where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  make 
up  the  loss  in  revenue? 

I  come  before  you  In  support  of  the  plan 
to  repeal  or  reduce  the  wartime  excise  tax. 
We  have  to  differentiate  between  these  excise 
taxes  that  support  our  Government,  liquor, 
cigarettes,  things  of  that  kind  and  I  suppose 
they  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  wartime 
taxes  are  working  a  hardship  on  our  people 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  all  over  our  State  suggesting  that  now 
that  the  war  Ir  over  these  taxes  be  repealed. 
I  am  going  to  real  a  short  letter  from  a 
lady  from  Idaho  Fulls,  as  follows: 

"We  are  in  favor  of  repeal  of  excise  taxes 
in  their  entirety  on  transportation,  tele- 
phone, telegram,  and  teletype  machines. 
Taxes  on  these  services  constitute  undue 
hardship  upon  the  produce  handlers  all  over 
the  country  as  they  are  the  tools  of  our 
trade. 

"Yonr  favorable  vote  on  the  repeal  of  these 
ta.xes  will  be  appreciated." 

That  is  signed  Rosa  Cowlan.  I  Just  want 
to  read  two  or  three  of  these  letters  because 
I  think  they  make  a  point.  Here  Is  unother 
letter  from  Miss  Myrtle  Ayers,  of  Mullan, 
Idaho,   which  reads: 

"As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  I  would 
solicit  your  help  In  repealing  the  excise  tax. 
"The  reason  i  think  it  should  be  repealed 
Is  that  this  Is  a  wartime  tax  and  since  we  are 
no  longer  at  war.  there  is  no  need  for  this 
tax. 

"This  tax  is  also  discriminatory  to  business, 
and  It  is  a  drain  on  the  poor  people.  They 
cannot  afford  to  pay  this  tax  for  the  articles 
they  need. 

"Cosmetics  are  no  longer  a  luxury,  they  are 
a  necessity  for  a  woman.  Baby  powder  and 
baby  oils  are  not  a  luxury,  therefore  they 
should  not  be  taxed.  Most  of  the  articles 
taxed  now  are  necessities. 

"I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  help  in 
trying  to  repeal  this  tax  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible." 

Here  is  another  letter  from  A.  G.  Stanger, 
of  Idaho  Falls,  which  reads: 

"It  looks  as  If  there  is  a  possibility,  if  an 
effort  is  put  forth,  to  get  these  notions  taxes 
eliminated,  and  certainly  the  time  is  long 
past  due  and  these  taxes  should  be  done  away 
with. 

"If  there  is  any  reason  In  the  world  why  we 
should  pay  a  25-percent  tax  on  telephone 
tolls.  Western  Union  charges  on  teletype  mes- 
sages, together  with  the  nuisance  taxes  on 
such  items  as  baby  talc,  and  so  forth.  It  Is  a 
mystery  to  the  writer.  These  penalties  that 
are  being  paid  5  years  after  the  war  is  over 
are  hindering  us  Irom  doing  business  in  a 
sane  and  sensible  manner. 

"We  certainly  urge  you  to  exert  every  effort 
possible  to  see  that  these  taxes  are  eliminated 
so  that  we  can  again  operate  on  a  basis  that 
has  a  semblance  of  normalcy. 

"Your  efforts  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
everyone  in  business  from  the  State  you  aro 
representing."  ' 

Now,  answering  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  We  have  over  in 
the  Treasury  167,376.637  ounces  of  money 
metals,  silver  sterilized  and  set  aside  that 
Is  not  being  used  In  any  way.  that  could  bo 
turned  into  $216,533,785  In  silver  certificates.' 
good  currency,  the  kind  you  are  getting  paid 
when  you  get  paid  for  your  services  as  a 
Congres!»man,  silver  certificates,  getting  SI, 
•5,  and  f  10  denominations. 
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Only  a  part  of  this  money  metal  over  In 
the  Treasury  is  sterUlzed,  it's  laying  there 
Idle  while  a  large  part  of  the  silver  bought 
under  the  same  program  is  used  in  circu- 
lating silver  certificates, 

Mr,  DiNGELL,  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr,  White,  Sterilized  money  metal  that  Is 
of  no  use.  You  have  $2,000,000,000,  do  not 
forget  that.  In  silver  metal,  or  money  metal, 
now  In  use  every  day  in  the  form  of  silver 
certificates.  There  is  not  a  man  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  that  gets  a  $1  bill  and 
Is  not  using  $1  of  silver  because  this  bill  is 
redeemable  in  silver  money.  It  is  good 
money  and  the  United  States  dollar  all  over 
the  world  is  good  and  we  might  Just  as  well 
put  that  idle  money  metal  in  the  Treasury. 
and  the  silver  that  will  come  back  from 
Europe  and  put  it  to  work  as  money  in  the 
form  of  silver  certificates  and  do  away  with 
these  excise  taxes. 

Why  penalize  the  m.other  that  uses  talcum 
powder  and  baby  oils  in  dressing  her  baby? 
Why  penalize  the  girls  and  housewives  that 
use  toilet  preparations?  Why  penalize  the 
farmers  and  businessmen  that  use  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services  as  their  tools  In 
conducting  their  everyday  business  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  by  putting  an  excise 
tax  on  the  m.ovement  of  freisjht  to  raise  tnx 
money — while  we  are  keeping  $216,000,000  in 
money  metal,  that  has  been  bought  and  paid 
for,  idle  in  the  Treasury? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  tax 
talcum  powder  and  baby  oil.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  a  man  in  this  room  but  when  he 
made  his  advent  into  the  world  his  parents 
used  talcum  powder  on  his  skin.  Why 
should  that  tax  be  made  when  we  have  al- 
mor-t  81.000.000.000  over  in  the  Treasury  that 
has  been  laying  there  Idle;  it  is  not  used  to 
back  silver  certificates.  Just  held  there.  Let 
us  put  it  to  work  and  that  is  the  solution  of 
this  excise  tax  I  am  making  to  the  committee. 
If  we  will  take  that  l.OOO.COO.OOO  Idle  dollars 
we  have  in  the  Treasury  and  use  it,  we  will 
be  doing  a  thcroiigh.  business-like  job. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  some  in- 
formation, as  to  what  we  have  don?  with 
some  of  this  silver.  It  is  gcod  enough  to 
use  as  money  over  in  Europe  and  good 
enough  over  in  Asia  but  It  Is  not  good  enough 
for  us.  The  total  amount  of  silver  lend- 
leased  to  foreign  governments,  by  countries, 
is  as  follows:  Australia,  11.773.093  ounces; 
Belgium,  261.333  ounces;  E.hiopia,  5,425.000 
ounces:  Fiji  Islands,  196.364  ounces;  Great 
Britain,  88,073.878  ounces 

I  was  Just  told  by  the  Treasury  that  they 
put  it  In  circulation  not  as  $1.29  an  ounce, 
which  is  the  value  of  our  dollar,  but  at  $2 
an  ounce.  Now  they  are  grndually  retiring 
this  silver  money  and  putting  out  paper 
substitutes  but  it  was  good  enough  to  tide 
them  over  during  the  war  in  the  emergency. 

Next  we  have  India  with  225,999.904 
ounces;  Netherlands,  56.737.341  ounces;  and 
Saudi  .Arabia.  22.347.431  ounces. 

In  all",  gentlemen,  410.814.344  ounces  of  our 
money  that  is  capable  of  being  put  into 
circulation  in  the  form  of  these  silver  cer- 
tificates. 1-,  5-,  and  lO-dollar  bills,  and  that 
Is  what  you  get  handed  to  you  for  your  pay 
when  you  go  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Thrit 
amount  of  silver  U  equivalent  of  $531,153.- 
899  that  could  be  put  into  circulation  and 
take  cff  these  objectionable  taxes. 

All  the  silver  that  has  been  returned  under 
lend-lease  agreements  amounts  to  261,333 
fine  ounces,  received  from  Belgium.  Of  aU 
that  list  of  countries  that  have  our  silver 
and  circulated  as  money,  only  one  country, 
Belgium,  is  returning  it.  and  this  comes  to 
you  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  I 
wUl  be  pleased  to  file  it  for  the  record.  This 
Is  under  date  of  January  18,  1950. 

That  is  net  all  of  the  silver.  Sales  of  Treas- 
ury silver  under  the  Gieen  Act  at  71  cents 
per  fine  ounce,  during  the  period  from  July 
1943  through  Decembej  1943  amounted  to 
167,380,241  fine  ounces.    Sales  ol  silver  under 
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the  act  of  July  3!.  1946.  at  90.5  cents  per 
fine  ounce  for  the  period  August  1947 
through  Decemoer  1949  amount  to  10.997 
line  ounces. 

The  largest  amount  of  sliver  loaned  to 
Defense  Plants  Corporation.  sUver  for  non- 
consumpave  purposes  during  the  war  period 
amounted  to  902.622.273  fine  ounces.  As  of 
December  31.  1949.  a  total  of  499.101.737  fine 
ounces  have  been  relumed  to  the  Treasury. 

I  might  say  that  about  half  of  that  silver 
is  still  out,  money  metal,  if  you  please,  that 
is  good  money  in  any  nation  in  the  world. 
There  Is  a  clamor  for  American  dollars.  They 
Will  take  our  silver  certificates  at  full  face 
anywhere.  a:id  we  are  net  using  this  steri- 
lized silver  that  Is  Just  as  good  as  any  of  the 
Silver  we  are  using  for  money. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  minute  to  correct  one 
impression.  Every  Member  of  this  Congress 
can  have  the  Treasury  bulletin  that  comes 
out  monthly.  Do  you  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  on  the  silver-purchase 
program  since  1934  when  I  was  a  member 
and  helped  paso  that  act?  Do  you  know  how 
much  money  the  Government  has  actually 
made  In  profit?  Talk  about  a  suosldy  to 
the  miners. 

Here  Is  a  table  right  here  on  page  51  and  It 
comes  under  the  date  of  January  1950.  I  am 
Just  going  to  read  ycu  the  total  of  silver 
that  has  been  put  out,  bought  as  metal,  re- 
valued In  coin,  Ycu  have  made  >c33.GC0,COO. 
In  computing  the  silver,  there  are  a  let  of 
categories,  but  in  dollars  jou  have  made 
since  1934,  $833:000,000, 

Mr.  Reed.  M'ght  I  ask  a  question  at  this 
pc:nt? 

Mr.  Wh:te.  I  will  be  free  to  answer  ques- 
tions out  Just  let  me  finish. 

M--.  Rfed.  All  right. 

Mr.  White.  The  total  that  has  been  made 
In  actual  profit  to  the  Government,  is  $1,- 
O98.1C0,CO0.  Had  they  coined  all  the  silver 
that  I  am  talking  about,  l3nng  Idle,  sterilized 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  silver  that  is  coming 
b?.ck  from  foreign  countries,  they  agreed  that 
every  ounce  of  this  silver  loaned  foreign  coun- 
tries is  to  be  returned.  If  we  had  used  all 
that  silver  as  money,  the  potential  before 
we  commenced  to  send  that  away  is  $1,048,- 
200,000  as  shewn  on  page  51  of  "the  United 
States  Treasury  Bulletin  for  February,  The 
figure  I  read  you  is  in  1943.  After  we  began 
the  lend-lease  they  must  not  have  expected 
to  get  it  back  because  the  table  began  to 
drop  and  today  it  shows  only  $124,300,000, 
a  drop  from  $1,000,000,000.  That  is  the  rec- 
ord CI  the  operation  of  your  Treasury  and 
our  money  system. 

Remember  the  silver  program  and  the  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act  are  the  only  monetary 
programs  on  which  the  Treasury  makes  a 
profit. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  Ycu  mean  it  makes  a  profit 
Oil  silver.' 

Mr.  White.  Certainly 

Mr.  DiNCELi.  When  the  world  price  is  32 
cents  an  ounce,  and  we  are  paying  97  ceuLs 
and  92  cents,  yet  we  are  making  money? 

Mr.  VvHrn:.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  I  would  not  pay  92  cents  for 
something  worth  32  cents  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Simpson.  FiCm  whom  did  we  make 
the  profit? 

Mr.  White.  The  miners  who  mii.ed  the 
silver. 

Mr.  Simpson    You  said  we  made  a  profit? 

Mr.  White.  It  costs  1  penny  to  make  a 
$100  bill  or  $1,000  bill  or  $1  bill.  You  have 
the  cost  of  the  paper,  ink.  silk,  and  all  that; 
that  cost  is  1  cent.  You  are  going  to  tell 
me  that  when  the  Government  prints  that 
money  for  1  cent  and  puts  it  out  as  $100  that 
that  is  not  a  profit? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Ycu  were  talking  about  a 
profit  and  I  asked  you  from  whom  we  made 
the  profit. 

Mr.  Whttx.  It  Is  like  anything  else.  If 
you  raiic  onions  cr  raise  a  cow  and  sell  it  for 


•100.  the  difference  betwen  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  the  selling  price  is  the  profit.  If 
a  miner  brings  silver  out  of  tbe  ground  and 
sells  it  to  the  mint,  the  dlffeemce  between 
the  price  the  miner  receives  for  his  silver  and 
the  value  of  the  coin  is  the  profit. 

In  the  old  days  the  handling  of  our  money 
system,  since  1792.  when  the  first  money  law 
was  enacted,  we  did  not  set  any  price  on  sil- 
ver, we  did  not  set  any  price  on  gold.  We 
simply  provided  by  law  that  when  a  man 
brought  in  his  gold  it  was  refined  and  the 
copper  alloy  was  added  and  they  did  not 
even  charge  him  for  refining  It,  or  adding 
the  alloy.  It  was  his  gold  and  we  stamped 
it  indicating  its  weight  and  genuineness. 
In  the  case  of  silver  when  we  had  free  coin- 
age, taking  It  theoretically,  we  had  scale  bal- 
ance at  the  mint  and  the  miner  when  he 
came  in  put  pure  metal  on  one  side  of  the 
balance  and  the  people  In  the  mint  went  to 
the  bins  and  put  standard  silver  dollars  in 
the  other  side  of  the  balance  until  the  scales 
balanced.  The  miner  took  his  silver  dollars 
in  payment  for  the  silver  and  went  about  his 
business  and  the  money  was  put  in  circula- 
tion. 

The  mint  took  Its  pure  silver,  added  10 
percar.t  copper  and  minted  it  and  made  ths 
dLlerence  bef.veen  the  price  of  a  dollar  re- 
ceived by  the  m.lner  for  his  pure  silver  as 
contrasted  with  the  silver  contents  of  the 
coined  dollar  and  that  in  the  aggregate 
totaled  a  large  volume  of  profit. 

Mr.  Reed.  One  question. 

Mr.  V'Hrre.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Reed  Th's  is  for  information  only:  I 
am  not  familiar  with  this  subject.  When  the 
Treasury  buys  the  raw  silver  now,  what  form 
of  monev  do  thev  use  in  paying  for  that 
sUver? 

Mr.  WHrrE.  It  is  in  the  law.  The  man 
simply  brings  in  the  pure  sCvcr  and  weigiia 
in  at  the  mint.  The  mint  takes  20  percent 
today  of  that  silver  and  gives  him  back  70 
percent  in  dcliars. 

Mr.  RzED.  That  is  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. It  was  paid  for  with  a  bill  from  the 
printing  press'' 

Mr.  White.  You  get  paid  with  a  check. 

Mr.  RiED.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether 
they  pay  you  by  check  or  with  the  bill?  What 
you  receive  is  the  printed  bill.  The  printing 
press  dees  the  business. 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  We  are  always  dealing 
with  geld  and  silver  which  is  money  in  itself 
and  used  al'  over  the  world.  We  simply  use 
a  paper  credit  token  and  you  can  issue  a 
man  an  I  O  U  and  if  he  accepts  It  for  Its 
face,  it  Is  stiU  a  credit  token. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  foreigner  can  use  the  gold — 
our  gold — which  is  good  over  there,  but  It  Is 
against  the  law  for  us  to  use  here. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  aaainst  the  law;  yes. 

This  is  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  It 
was  this  committee  right  here,  this  chair- 
man, who  handled  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act. 
because  there  was  a  tax  feature  in  the  sUver 
•bill.  It  went  to  this  committee  because  it 
was  a  tax  measure.     Here  l.*;  what  it  says: 

"The  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  shall  deduct  and  retain 
of  such  silver  so  received  45  percent  as 
the  seigniorage  for  services  performed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  coinage  and  delivery  of  silver  dollars. 
The  balance  of  such  silver  so  used,  that  is  55 
percent,  shall  be  coined  Into  st?ndard  sil- 
ver dollars  at  the  same  or  any  equal  num- 
ber of  any  other  standard  silver  dollars  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  depositor  of  s"ci 
silver,  and  no  provision  of  law  taxing  such 
transfer  of  silver  shall  ertend  or  apply  to  any 
delivery  of  silver  to  a  United  States  mint 
under  this  section.  The  45  percent  of  such 
silver  deducted  shall  be  retained  as  bullion 
of  the  Treasury  or  corned  into  standard 
silver  dcliars  and  held  or  diaposed  of  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  bullion  or  sliver 
dollars  held  in  cr  belonging  to  the  Treasury." 
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There,  giiillwii  ii     U  Vbe  essence  ot   th« 

vtclc  act. 

Ur.  SBEULurrnt  Mr.  DnrcEix  mentioned 
tint  silTfr  1*  woeUi  SO  cent*.  Where  do  ycu 
get  tiiat  other  idea* 

Mr  VTHrrt  11  the  Goverrment  restriction 
on  rhe  m^^eirser.t  »r.3  ;hp  yr.ct  of  silver  were 
rem.^ve*!.  price  c:  tiiver  vjuld  te  hi}:ber  thAa 
the  tolnafe  r«iue  of  our  doUar.  With  all  the 
iMHtcUuM  piMsed  ca  silver  by  g^orernmf  nts 
it*  arottiKl  70  cents  per  ctince. 
Did  he  mean  that  t« 
eooM  tmr  tbt*  attvcr  to  oUier  countries  lor 
30  cents  an  ouaecf 

Mr.  Whits.  I  think  tt  is  70  cents  on  to- 
day's market. 

Ift'.  DorGSXX.  I  do  not  knov  the  exact 
prio*. 

Mr.    ttmHAKTEa    .Vs    I    u-.derjtar.d    your 
If  the  Unued  States  Government 
tlAX) .000,000  wcrh  of  paper 
•culd  be  a  profit  of  »1.000.- 
(WC.OOC' 

Mr  White  Ye?:  If  It  printed  certiScate* 
redeemable  :n  s-ilver  dollars. 

Mr  Coonx  We  wish  to  thank  70U.  Mr. 
WKrrr  for  the  appearance  and  information 
you  have  e:ven  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wmn-  I  wouid  like  to  say  that  I  am 
not  In  fa's  or  of  the  reduction  in  mine  per- 
centage depletion  and  I  wou!d  like  to  file 
these  letters  witb  the  committee  I  think 
Utat  M  long  aa  this  cominlttee  ha<*  the  silver 
hOl  and  put  a  transaction  tax  on  silver  I  am 
asking  that  that  be  repealed.  I  thmk  if  you 
take  off  that  Itttie  pronsion  in  the  law  silver 
will  find  ita  price  level  like  any  other  com- 
raodiry. 

Mr.  CocFEi  We  thank  you  for  your  ap- 
pearance. You  may  turn  in  any  letters  that 
you  want  to  file  vjith  the  cierk 

0-.ir  next  witness  Is  Hen.  Fxaitk  A.  Bam- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    KXW    TCEK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  insert 
In  the  CoNCEESsiox.'a  KrcoRO  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Daily  Times, 
published  in  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y..  Mon- 
day. April  10,  1950,  entitled  "Congress  m 
1950." 

CoifGUESs  nf  1950 


Jtist  what,  prior  to  the  Easter  receas.  has 
Congress  accompliahed  this  year? 

The  displaced -persons  bill,  rubject  to  rec- 
onciliation of  minor  diflerencea  between 
House  and  Senate,  versions,  has  been  p&s^ed. 

The  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine  have 
been  repealed. 

In  agncult'ore,  a  half-baked  plan  for  aid 
%,^  "hardship"  cases  In  cotton  and  peanuts 
hid  been  adopted. 

On  hotislng,  agreement  baa  been  reached 
between  the  two  Hou&es  on  a  measure  which 
wiU  expand  the  prfjgrcim  but  la  without  aid 
recdsimended  for  middie-cIaM  families. 

And  In  foreign  policy  there  U  reason  to  ex- 
pect a^eement  on  European  aid  with  only 
a  moderate  cut  In  administration  requests. 
As  for  rearmaoMnt  of  our  European  frieuds, 
the  outlook  Is  favorable. 

But  in  other  fields,  congrefisional  accom- 
plishments  are  meager.  There  Is  no  taxation 
bill  yet  reported.  The  Truman  drtl  rl?bU 
program  Is  apparently  bogged  deep..  Ptderal 
aid  to  iiucaiioa  seems  roadblocked  la  the 


Hou5!e.  Rent  control  extension  Is  not  antici- 
pated LibenV.lEatlon  of  social  security  Is 
stalled  in  the  Senate.  Nothing  Is  exjjected 
c'  the  Truman  appeal  for  compulsory  health 
Insurance.  Selective  service  has  not  been 
extended. 

Altogether.  Concress  In  \ts  1950  session  has 
jpasaed  little  of  what  Mr.  Truman  promised. 
By  contrast,  tae  Eightieth  Congress,  which 
be  called  •  do-ncthlng."  was  a  beehive. 


Clinton  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   M.<SS.*CHrs-TTS 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  p'.eased  to  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Clinton  Daily  Item: 

Of  course  there  are  some  people  who  be- 
lieve that  we  must  support  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  Jcbs  to  go  around, 
but  a  vast  amount  of  the  hidden-tax  money 
the  Government  Is  now  spendmg  could  easily 
be  spent  by  the  very  people  from  whom  It  Is 
taken — by  lower-Income  groups  for  milk, 
meat,  and  clothing,  by  middle-Income  groups 
for  homes,  furnishings.  Insurance,  or  college 
education;  by  higher-lnccme  groups  for  in- 
vestments In  new  tools  for  Industry. 

Such  money  spent  by  Individuals  would 
create  productive  jobs  for  those  now  carried 
on  the  Government  pay  rolls. 

No  k:nd  of  spending  benefits  the  Nation 
more  than  that  used  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation. 

Palling  to  realize  that  the  people  are  pay- 
ing the  taxes  many  are  easily  led  Into  clamor- 
ing for  more  Federal  aids  and  into  consider- 
ing the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  Christmas 
tree.  Lacking  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  new 
programs  tirged  by  those  In  power,  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  next,  the  United  States 
will  spend  between  five  and  seven  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  Nation's  Income. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  new  programs  no 
man  can  prophecy  how  much  the  country 
will  have  to  borrow,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
the  next  generation  must  pay  It  and  that  our 
greed  for  welfare  and  security  will  deny  to 
cur  children  the  opportunities  we  enjoy  and 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  folly  of 
their  fathers. 

While  It  IS  true  that  the  major  part  of 
our  current  Increased  expendlttires  go  for 
national  defense  and  foreign  aid.  this  alone 
Is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  vastly 
increased  expenditures  of  the  Immediate  past 
and  the  present  because  authentic  fltrures 
show  that  in  a  single  year  we  are  spending 
$15,000,000,000  for  the  civilian  domestic  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  which  Is 
making  direct  pa>-ments  to  17,000,000  per- 
sons— one  out  of  every  nine  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

During  World  War  n  the  military  estab- 
lishments employed  one  civilian  to  every 
five  men  in  uniform  but  today  they  employ 
one  person  for  every  two  In  uniform. 

Tile  Federal  Government  Is  operating 
more  than  50  corporations  with  assets  ex- 
ceeding 120,000.000.000.  a  group  10  times  as 
large  as  the  country's  largest  Industrial  cor- 
poration. 

The  coming  generation  now  stepping  on 
the  iicene  cannot  fall  to  realize  that  big  gov- 
ernment Is  growing  bt^-'^er  and  that  big  gov- 
ernment Is  more  daijgerous  than  big  busi- 
ness. , 


Little  governments  can  regulate  big  busi- 
ness and  the  United  States  Government  can 
punish  all  who  violate  the  laws  against 
monopoly,  but  It  Is  dlfQcult  to  regulate  big 
government. 

Every  true  American  hopes  the  coming 
generation,  now  facing  the  most  critical 
financial  condition  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  may  give  us  men  who  can  find  a 
solution  to  our  dilemma  other  than  to  dele- 
gate more  power  In  a  central  Government 
and  one  that  will  provide  a  turn  to  the 
right  and  end  the  appalling  spectacle  we 
now  face  in  regimenting  every  individual. 

Unless  such  a  condition  Is  solved  the  Com- 
munists may  well  say  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  really  providing  world 
leadership,  that  we  are  following  In  their 
wake  and  that  they  are  riding  the  wave  of 
the  future. 

The  danger  that  faces  the  generation  that 
will  pour  out  of  our  local  and  national  edu- 
cational Institutions,  next  June,  Is  a  disease 
that  has  proved  fatal  to  many  empires  and 
great  nations  In  the  past. 

It  Is  the  creeping  paralysis  that  sets  In 
with  the  Inevitability  of  a  law  of  nature 
when  a  government,  however  benevolent  or 
well  Intentloned.  embarks  on  a  course  of  solv- 
ing the  Individuals  problem  for  him,  of 
replacing  Individual  Clinton  In  Its  Infancy  by 
state  planning  and  state  decree. 

This  kind  of  experiment  has  never  suc- 
ceeded and  In  all  instances  where  it  }ias  been 
tried  It  has  led.  In  th?  end,  to  moral,  politi- 
cal and  economic  weakening,  decay,  and 
downfall. 

Today  It  Is  a  tragic  Irony  that  many  men 
In  high  positions  are  advocating  here  these 
policies  of  statlsm  which  this  country  Is 
fighting  abroad,  at  enormous  cost  In  money 
and  effort. 

We  have  accepted  the  respon.slblUty  of  or- 
ganizing the  western  world  against  commu- 
nism which  never  reared  its  head  In  Wash- 
ington until  1933,  but  which  has  grown  like 
a  fatal  cancer  In  the  Intervening  years  until 
its  sinister  tentacles  have  fastened  them- 
selves on  many  of  the  leading  departments 
of  Government. 

May  the  coming  generation  set  the  ex- 
ample here  at  home  that  we  understand 
what  that  responsibility  entails  and  that  It 
has  the  strength  and  honesty  to  practice 
what  we  preach. 

May  ctir  local  citizens  of  tomorrow  heed 
the  words  of  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley,  who,  only  last  month,  sober- 
ly said  that  the  present  tax  burden  of  the 
American  people  Is  about  all  they  c.in  stand 
and  that  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to 
check  the  enormous  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
government  "we  shall  fljid  ourselves  living 
under  a  form  of  government  which  Is  utterly 
different  from  that  In  which  we  were  born 
and  under  which  our  forefathers  built  a 
great  country. 

■"We  cannot,  if  we  expect  to  remain  a  great 
and  growing  Nation  Indulge  in  an  extension 
of  the  practice  of  deficit  spending  In  times 
of  prosperity  such  as  these.  An  Increase  In 
cur  income  taxes  would  probably  yield  less 
rather  than  more  revenues.  We  must  reduce 
our  cost  of  Government  and  we  must  reduce 
It  even  If  some  people  get  hurt  In  the  process. 
"If  we  take  the  cost  of  Government  la 
190O."  Mr.  Farley  said,  "and  compare  It  with 
the  cost  of  Government  for  1950  and  then 
figure  the  same  rate  of  Increase  for  the  next 
60  years,  our  Government  would  cost  six 
trillion  dollars,  or  six  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  national  Income. 

On  that  basis  we  would  also  have  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  alone  20.- 
000,000  men  and  women.  The  lesson  of  these 
simple  figures  Is  that,  unless  we  find  ways 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  Government,  It  will 
soon  grow  so  great  as  to  consume  not  only 
everything  that  we  have  all  saved,  but  every- 
thing that  we  call  property,  which  Is  owned 
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by  all  of  us.    This  Is  a  very  sobering  situa- 
tion. 

In  urging  a  decrease  In  Federal  grants  to 
States,  Mr.  Farley  added:  "Tne  national 
Government  took  live  times  as  much  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York  In  taxes  as  It  re- 
turned and  this  Is  true  of  other  States.  If 
this  trend  of  grants  to  States,  now  approach- 
ing $2  000,000.000  annually,  continues,  the 
States  would  gradually  give  up  all  of  their 
responElbillties  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  absorb  them." 

Every  true  American  of  today  should  pon- 
der the.se  warning  ^5rds  from  so  clear- 
headed a  leader  as  Mr.  Farley. 

The  only  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  many  students  and  economists 
see  It,  lies  In  a  return  to  sanity,  with  bluff 
and  coercion  given  the  pate. 

The  sands  of  emotionalism  and  hysteria 
Eeem  to  have  pretty  well  run  their  course 
and  that  the  era  of  one-m.an  government 
wh'ch  began  March  4,  1933,  end  which  in 
reality  has  been  a  dictatorship  almost  as 
definite  In  effect  as  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  mpy  result  In  a  rebellion  by  over- 
taxed Americans,  with  class  hatred  and  class 
consciousness  lessened  and  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  as 
represented  by  our  unprecedented  national 
debt  now  affecting  the  savings  of  all  t\"pes 
from  ownership  of  property  to  life  insur- 
ance, ultimately  averted  to  be  supplanted  by 
thrift  and  economy  which  previously  made 
this  Nation  great  and  with  the  assurance 
that  unconstitutional  measures  which  are 
both  uneconomic  and  antisocial  at  once  ab- 
rogated. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  united 
In  the  thought  that  they  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Constitution  under  which  they  have 
lived  Junked  and  It  is  evident  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  turn  back  to  It  and  to  the 
concepts  of  the  average  citizen. 

It  Is  apparent  that  American  taxpayers  are 
doing  some  basic  thinking  these  days,  un- 
cluttered by  figures  and  political  arguments, 
on  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United  States 
Government.  They  know  that  government 
Is  primarily  a  spender  and  not  a  producer 
and  that  every  dollar  spent  Is  wrung  from  tax- 
payers who,  too  long,  have  been  supine  and 
have  withstood  the  ever-Increasing  waste  of 
money  which  has  been  and  Is  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  producers  of  real  wealth. 

Of  course,  eovernm.ent  is  charged  with  the 
performance  of  public  services  all  of  which 
cost  money  and  which  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  people.  There  is  no  argument  there,  but 
from  that  solid  ground  It  has  been  the  Im- 
memorial habit  of  government  to  be  lured 
Into  strange  and  sinister  departures  of 
thought  and  action. 

Like  any  person  who  spends  but  does  not 
produce  and  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
meeting  his  bills  by  merely  asking  for  more 
money,  government  Invariably  launches  on 
an  upward  spiral  of  spend  and  tax,  spend  and 
tax  more  and  more,  to  a  vanishing  point  lim- 
ited only  by  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the 
people  to  pay. 

The  running  faucet  of  extravagance  Is 
allowed  to  fiow  unchecked  and  Instead  of 
turning  It  off  government  then  starts  to  mop 
up  the  floor  In  the  hope  of  getting  still  more 
money  to  pour  Into  the  drain.  The  castiga- 
tlon  by  any  government  official  of  the  tax- 
payer who  legally  and  properly  manages  to 
avoid  exorbitant  and  confiscatory  tnxes  is 
merely  a  variation  of  the  mopping  technique 
and  evades  the  fundamental  question 
whether  government  is  not  obliged  to  man- 
r.ge  well  and  thrlftly,  rather  than  to  seek  out 
new  sources  of  Income  to  sustain  Its  prodi- 
gality. 

It  Is  Infinitely  easier  to  take  In  more  money 
than  to  control  hi-blts  of  thrlftlessness. 
Unlike  the  c.tizcn  who  must  make  money 


before  he  can  spend  It.  all  government  has 
to  do  Is  to  ^ueeze  t.he  taxpayer  harder  and. 
falling,  that,  to  create  more  money  by  de- 
b.a£ing  Its  value. 

This  plan  has  been  routine  for  the  past 
17  years  In  Washington,  but.  like  the  citizen 
who  spends  more  than  he  earns.  Govern- 
ment can  and  does  go  bankrupt,  dragging 
with  It  the  taxpayer  who  thoughtlessly  went 
along  with  the  shadowy  and  Impossible 
promises  of  spendthrift  policies. 

Never  before  In  our  history  was  It  so  timely 
or  necessary  to  recognize  these  simple  and 
obvious  facts.  Never  before  has  It  been  so 
obvious  that  Government  should  recognize 
them  and  act  upon  them. 

We  face  a  typ)e  of  freedom  that.  In  the 
guise  of  humanitarlanlsm.  chokes  the  broad, 
vigorous  private  initiative  that  made  this 
Nation  great.  It  Is  a  soft  freedom,  pro- 
tected and  cherished  and  is  dangerous. 

This  precious  democracy  of  ours,  the  great- 
est remaining  citadel  of  Individual  Inde- 
pendence, Is  being  more  easily  undermined 
than  many  people  realize. 

May  Clinton  continue  In  Its  next  100  years 
to  maintain  Its  place  In  the  sun  as — 

"A  bright,  cozy  town  of  valleys  and  hills. 
All   thriving   with   schoolhouses,   churches, 

and  mills: 
Where  green  drooping  branches  all  arch  over 

the  street 
And  Industry  shines  on  the  faces  you  meet. 
Where  houses  are  homes,  where  childhood 

Is  gay. 
And  order  and  honesty  ever  hold  sway." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  GAJvIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ?tate- 
ment  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  titled:  "Home  Builders 
Shatter  All  Monthly  Records  in  March — 
110.000  New  Dwelling  Units  Started:" 

Home  Bcilders  Sh.mteh  All  Monthly  Rec- 
ords IN  March — 110,000  Nrw  Dwelling 
Units  St.aeted 

March  1950  was  the  best  home-building 
month  in  history,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  United  States  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Builders  started  110.000  new  nonfarm  dwell- 
ing units  during  the  month,  an  Increase  of 
30.000  (38  percent)  over  February  and 
40.6'^0  (59  percent)  over  March  1949. 

Well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
dwelling  units  were  put  under  construction 
during  the  first  3  montlis  of  this  year, 
January,  February,  and  March  housing  starts 
totaled  270,000  greater  by  59  percent  than 
the  first-quarter  volume  for  1949.  For  the 
past  9  months,  home  builders  have  surpassed 
by  an  ever-widening  margin,  their  volume 
for  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year. 

Home-buUding  activity  for  the  first  half  of 
1949  was  6  percent  under  that  for  1948,  as 
measured  by  new  dwelling  units  started. 
But  the  ICOOOO-a-month  rate  for  the  third 


quarter  of  1949  brought  the  new  housing 
volume  up  13  percent  above  that  for  the 
same  period  In  1948,  and  by  the  fourth 
quarter  it  was  46  percent  greater. 

Final  1949  reports  show  a  total  of  1.025.100 
new  dwelling  units  started.  Of  that  year's 
total.  4  percent  of  the  new  housing  was 
publicly  owned,  compared  with  2  percent  In 
1948. 

The  Increased  interest  In  apartment-house 
construction  In  1949  was  reflected  by  the 
proportion  of  units  started  In  multlfamlly 
buiidin^s.  Units  in  two-cr-more  family 
structures  comprised  23  percent  of  the  entire 
total  for  1949.  compared  with  18  percent  in 
1948.  In  the  two  other  postwar  years,  1946 
and  1947,  apartments  accounted  for  about 
12  percent  of  the  yearly  total. 

There  has  been  little  change  In  the  past 
3  years  in  the  proportion  of  new  nonfarm 
housing  begun  In  rural  and  urban  areas, 
about  57  percent  being  started  In  urban 
places. 

Of  the  houses  started  by  private  builders 
last  year,  7  out  of  10  were  within  metro- 
politan districts — that  Is,  within  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  orbit  of  a  central  city  or 
cities.  In  1948  about  two  out  of  every  three 
dwelling  units  started  were  In  metropolitan 
districts. 

Telegraphic  reports  of  local  building  per- 
mits Issued  for  new  housing  during  March 
In  principal  cities  of  the  country  show  an 
Increase  for  all  regions.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
cities  showed  increases  In  building -permit 
volume,  with  the  greatest  occurring  In  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.:  Boston.  Mass.:  Detroit, 
Mich.:  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Dallas, 
Houston,  and  Fort  Worth  Tex.;  and  In  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Tablx    1. — Number   of   new    nonfarm    units 
started— 1948.  1949.  and  1950 

1948- 931,  300 

January ._  53.  500 

February 50.  100 

March 76,  400 

AprU 99,  500 

May 100.  300 

June 97,800 

July 95. OCO 

Augtist 86,600 

September 62,200 

October 73,  403 

Noveml)er 63,600 

December .  52.  9C0 

1949 - _ » 1.  025, 100 

January I 50,  000 

February 50,400 

March 69,  400 

April 83.  300 

May Qfj.  400 

June 95,  500 

July — 96,  100 

August 99.000 

September 102.900 

October 104,300 

November 95,500 

December '  78,  SCO 

1950: 

January '80,000 

February »  80,  GOO 

March « 110,  COO 

'  Revised. 

'  Preliminary, 

The  housing  industry  is  continuing  to 
make  an  ever-expanding  record  in  the 
construction  of  new  housing  units  both 
for  sale  and  for  rent,  the  latter  on  an 
Increasing  scale.  Both  will  break  the 
iMick  of  the  housing  shortage. 
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Now  Is  the  Vnt  To  Find  t  C«re  for 
Cucer  uA  Heart  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW."    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TI\-E£ 

Monday.  AprU  24,  19S0 

Mr.  MI.XTER.  Mr.  Spef.ker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  foUo»1n?  article  viTltten  by  Dr.  F.oyd 
M.  Green,  medical  director  of  the  Colum- 
bus Mutual  Life  In.^urance  Co..  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  His  comments  are  quite 
apropos  on  the  very  day  when  the  House 
has  been  devoting  most  of  its  time  to 
debate  and  action  on  the  appropriations 
for  health  and  research  projects, 
row  Is  TH«  TIM5  To  Fmo  *  CrM  ro«  C*Nnm 

AND  KtAKT  DISE*^ 

(Bv  Dr  Floyd  M  Gr^n) 
The  next  time  you  get  together  with  £Sve 
men  m  a  card  game — It's  a  safe  bet  that  can- 
cer or  heart  disease  wlU  kill  one  of  them. 
The  next  time  your  wife  entertains  the 
bridge  club,  take 'a  look  at  the  ladies  there 
lor  two  of  the  persons  at  each  bridge  table 
1&  "vulnerable"  to  h.art  disease  or  cancer. 

It  seems  foolish  doesn't  it.  that  knowing 
n  to  be  a  dead  certainty  that  out  of  every 
nve  people  we  meet  or  know  three  will  fall 
victim  to  heart  disease  or  cancer,  we  are  still 
so  complacent'  Dont  forget,  however,  that 
the  •"one"  may  well  t*  you — or  a  loved  one — 
the  odds  are  not  great — at  the  greatest  three 
to  five.  That  thought  may  cause  you  to  say, 
•Well,  cant  something  be  done  about  It?" 
The  answer  Is  a  pcfltive  ••yes"  U  you  and 
ycur  family,  rota'  city  or  town  and  your  State 
«ant  to — enough 

One  hundred  years  ago  very  little  was 
known  about  scientific  medicine.  Research 
was  almost  unheard  of.  We  have  progressed 
very  rapidly  In  our  knowledge  of  diagnosis 
and  therapeutics.  The  art  of  curing  disease 
has  taken  great  strides  In  the  past  decade. 
It  Is  very  certain  It  Is  very  eratlfying  to 
the  physician  to  know  there  are  drugs  today 
that  are  nearly  specific  lor  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, especially  the  Infectious  ones.  The 
layman  perhap*  doesn't  reallae  that  these 
newly  discovered  drugs  will,  through  their 
assistance,  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
the  physlclana  hair  from  becoming  pre- 
maturely gray  The  basic  factor  of  all  thla 
ingenuity  is  research.  We  all  know  from  past 
experience  that  research  Is  slow  and  pains- 
taking. 

Everyone  ha«  been  extremely  benefited  by 
past  medical  research,  especially  research  In 
the  acute  Infectious  diseases  The  annual 
mcM-tality  rate  In  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased 36  percent  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Eighty-one  percent  of  this  de- 
cline can  be  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  In 
the  combined  death  rales  for  the  diseases 
listed  In  the  following  table: 


C^uie  of  death 


AUcatwe*  

TyplKMd  lind  paratyptuMd 
fpvrr   

Klpasks.  scarleC  .eTer, 
vbooitins  oou()i.  and 
(liphtn«»na 

Durrlw-A  mkI  eritrrttto 

1  Uh«T.1jlOrl.«  'all  forasl 

Influenza  an«l  poenmoQia . . 


v.  it<  rwr  I'X.OUO 
Uuo 

Per 

Or  at 

IWO 

IMS 

i.m.1 

1.(0».5 

y> 

31  3 

.5 

W) 

1M.4 

xn.2 

4.7 

«.S 

42  « 

e:  s 

M 

n 

7» 
87 

ThKt  ihb  eaiu>n  frum  IMS  annual  report  of  Uw  LUs 
Inaiiaou:  Medicui  Kmana  Fund. 


Please  keep  In  mind  we  were  unsuccessful 
1-1  our  attempts  to  control  these  infectious 
diseases  until  we  determined  the  causative 
agents  and  their  actions  on  body  tissue  and 
by  proper  therapeutic  measures. 

Research  in  bacteriology  should  be  given 
credit  for  most  of  our  success  in  resisting 
these  infectious  diseases.  They  are  all  pro- 
duced by  a  specific  organism. 

Nevertheless  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  speed  of  research  today? 
For  one,  I  am  not.  I  am  Impatient.  I  believe. 
Research  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm  Why  am 
I  so  intolerant  of  delay?  I  am  impatient 
because  180.000  of  your  friends  and  my 
friends  are  dying  each  year  from  cancer.  I 
am  Impatient  because  600,000  of  my  friends 
and  your  friends  are  dying  of  cardiovascular 
disease  (disease  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels) each  year.  I  am  impatient  because 
there  are  at  present  7.000,000  cripples  without 
crutches  in  tlic  United  States  who  are 
cripples  because  of  heart  trouble. 

Are  there  more.  less,  or  the  same  number 
ol  deaths  from  these  two  maladies  than 
there  were  15  years  ago?  Read  your  dally 
papers — look  around  among  your  friends  and 
business  asscciates.  The  answer  Is  there  for 
you  to  see. 

Do  not  condemn  or  rebuke  the  researcher 
for  this  condition.  Research  men  are  per- 
forming wonders — almost  miracles.  I  mar- 
vel at  the  extraordinary  progress  they  are 
making  with  such  limited  facilities  and 
finances.  The  research  group  of  men  and 
women  have  in  common  certain  psycholog- 
ical characteristics  not  possessed  by  most  of 
us  They  have  the  knowledge.  Ingenuity, 
originality,  and  technical  ability  by  which 
progress  can  be  made  if  they  are  supported 
financially. 

You  do  not  see  the  researcher  concentrat- 
ing on  the  stock  market,  hoping  to  invest 
a  few  dollars  and  become  wealthy  In  a  short 
time.  You  do  not  see  him  spending  hours 
studying  real-estate  values  so  that  he  can 
'•get  rich  quick."  On  the  contrary  your  re- 
searchera  are  a  select  group  of  Individuals 
with  one  object  In  view  and  that  is  to  dis- 
cover something  that  will  aid  the  suffering 
and  alleviate  physical  distress. 

Unfortunately  most  research  men  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  in  full  time  on 
resenrch.  For  example.  Dr,  Fleming  noted 
30  years  ago  that  certain  organisms  would 
not  grow  In  the  presence  of  a  certain  type 
of  mould  and  It  has  Just  been  recently, 
within  the  past  few  years,  that  the  real  value 
of  penicillin  has  t>een  determined.  No  doubt 
the  lack  of  funds  for  research  permitted  this 
w-nderful  discovery  to  be  delayed  30  years. 
Most  of  the  grants-in-aid  and  fellowships 
are  supported  by  endowmenu  from  philan- 
thropic associations  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  the  John  and  Mary 
Markel  Foundation,  and  the  Joslah  Macy, 
Jr ,  Foundation  The  grants  from  these 
foundations  are  a  great  help  but  are  tre- 
mendously inadequate. 

Mort  medical  re.=earch  problems  today  are 
conducted  mainly  by  professors  and  teach- 
ers in  medical  colleges,  teaching  one-half  the 
time  and  attacking  research  problems  the 
other  half.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  re- 
searcher. He  has  himself  and  family  to  se- 
cure. Actually  with  most  scientists  medical 
research  Is  an  avocation. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  be  critical,  but, 
to  me.  there  Is  one  big  factor  which  is  hin- 
dering rapid  progress  in  medical  research. 
Research  units  are  too  widespread.  We  need 
concentration  and  we  need  full-time  research 
men.  For  example.  1588.127  was  subscribed 
by  148  life  insurance  companies  for  research 
in  cardiovascular  disease.  Grants  have  been 
placed  in  43  medical  centers,  spotted 
through  21  States  In  our  country,  and  a  few 
In  Canada.  No  doubt  all  Insurance  com- 
panies and  the  public  will  benefit  greatly 
from  this  research,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  far 


greater  and  quicker  results  could  be  obtained 
if  these  research  men  from  43  Isolated  med- 
ical centers  In  21  States  and  In  Canada 
could  work  together  full  time  as  one  com- 
plete unit. 

I  realize  this  Is  the  most  that  can  be  ac- 
complished under  the  present  circumstances. 
We  should  at  once  attempt  to  formulate 
some  method  of  unification.  If  we  expect  to 
realize  quick  results.  We  should.  If  possible, 
so've  these  problems  not  In  20  years  but  in 
the  next  5  years.  Each  years  delay  means 
180.000  deaths  from  cancer  and  a  half  million 
deaths  from  cardiovascular  disease  and  sev- 
eral thousand  more  will  become  cripples 
without  crutches. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  may  be  impractical  and 
erroneous,  but  If  it  could  be  put  into  effect 
at  once  thousands  that  are  living  today  will 
not  die  in  1951.  Why  not  make  this  another 
Manhattan  project,  or.  better  still,  a  life- 
saving  project?  Convince  our  Government 
that  this  Is  an  emergency,  and  a  large  appro- 
priation Is  needed  Immediately  for  a  new 
Manhattan  project.  If  they  will  appropri- 
ate $1,000,000,000.  which  is  Just  one-half  of 
the  amount  expended  in  the  development 
and  perfecting  of  the  atomic  bomb,  we  will 
determine  the  etiology  of  cancer  and  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  their  cure  in  4  years, 
which  was  the  time  required  on  the  first 
Manhattan  project. 

Let's  review  the  Government's  action  when 
they  decided  they  needed  a  weapon  to  end 
the  war  in  a  few  hours.    They  selected  96.000 
acres  of  land  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.    They  en- 
closed these  acres  with  a  hiith.  Impregnable, 
wire  fen.se,  and  made  It  virtually  an  Alcatraz. 
Then  they  conscripted  the  majority  of  the 
world's  leading  scientists,  among  which  were 
physicists,  chemists,  metallurgists,  geologists, 
and  atKJUt  every  type  of  "ist  '  known.    They 
practically   Imprisoned   these   scientists  and 
ordered  immediate  results.     These  were  not 
part-time  scientists.    They  were  under  pres- 
siire  24  hours  a  day.    Never  In  the  history  of 
the  world  was  such  concentrated  effort  ex- 
pended as  on  the  Manhattan  project.     Con- 
sidering that   we   know  more   about   cancer 
and  cardiovascular  disease  today  than   the 
fission  experts  knew  about  the  t>omb  at  its 
beginning,   can   you   conceive    what   results 
would  be  obtained  In  determining  the  cause 
and  cure  of  these  diseases,  if  this  kind  of 
concentration  and  effort  was  applied  to  our 
problem? 

It  would  certainly  be  wonderfully  humane 
to  eliminate  enemies.  Nos.  I  and  II.  You 
may  well  gasp  at  the  cost.  One  billion  dol- 
lars sounds  like  a  staggering  sum.  «nd  it  Is. 
However,  let  us  break  it  down  to  the  stand- 
point of  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  As  of  July  1, 
1348.  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census 
tells  us  that  there  were  91,634.472  potential 
voters  in  these  United  States  and  their  pos- 
sessions. I  am  recommending  the  expendi- 
ture of  11.000,000.000.  Just  one-half  of  what 
was  required  for  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  If  you  think  one  billion  is  too 
much  stop  reading  at  this  point. 

Simple  computation  reveals  that  each  voter 
would  be  taxed  $10.  This  amount  distrib- 
uted over  a  period  of  4  years  would  W  about 
$2,50  per  year. 

Is  there  a  voter  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  who  has  witnessed 
death  of  a  near  relative  or  friend  from  cancer 
or  cardiovascular  disease  who  would  object 
to  having  his  taxes  Increased  $2,50  for  4  years, 
if  he  knew  that  as  a  result  of  this  taxation 
the  cure  of  cancer  and  circulatory  disease 
could  practically  be  guaranteed  in  that 
length  of  time?  If  so.  I  would  be  compelled 
to  classify  that  voter  as  a  selfish  criminal 
and  a  traitor  to  his  fellow  men. 

Some  more  computations  which  we  can 
well  afford  to  consider:  Assume  It  would  be 
possible  to  secure  500  properly  selected  re- 
search men.  We  must  make  our  researchers 
an  attractive,  remunerative  offer  for  their 
services  and  as  a  further  inducement  they 
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shou'.d  be  £^cur°d  fcr  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  For  example.  If  they  were  to  be  given 
a  salary  of  $20,000  per  year  until  the  problem 
was  solved  completely,  a  matter  of  4  years, 
then  $10,000  per  year  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  that  would  Involve  an  amount  of 
$40.0O0,C00.  If  the  average  age  of  the  re- 
searcher were  35  years,  their  expectancy 
would  be  35  years,  this  security  price  of  $10.- 
000  per  year  would  amount  to  $155,000,000. 
There  payments  would  total  $195.0CO,000  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  35  years,  or  an 
averace  of  only  $5,571,000  per  year.  It  is  my 
opinion,  the  average  age  of  the  researcher 
would  be  nearer  45  years  of  age.  With  the 
same  computation  at  an  expectancy  of  25 
years,  the  outlay  would  be  $145,003,000.  We 
started  cut  to  spend  81,000,000,000.  We  have 
$855.CC0,000  left.  We  mu.st  have  housing 
and  laboratory  facilities,  also  equipment. 
My  observation  and  Information  leads  me  to 
believe  the  Government  has  building  centers 
constructed  during  the  war  which  could  be 
used  for  this  purjxwe.  I  am  wondering  if  all 
the  buildings  at  Oak  Ridge  are  being  occu- 
pied. Would  it  not  be  a  contrast  if  the  Oak 
Ridge  buildings  could  be  used  in  aiding  us 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
disease,  thereby  preventing  750,000  deaths 
annually?  It  was  here  a  weapon  was  de- 
veloped and  perfected  to  destroy  lives  at  the 
rate  of  3CO,000  in  5  seconds.  What  a  contrast. 
It  was  here  that  the  bomb  was  developed 
that  according  to  military  strategists  saved 
the  lives  of  1,090,000  American  boys,  by  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  invading  Japan. 
These  l.OOO.OCO  lives  were  saved  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000.000,000— $2,C00  per  life.  The  plan  I 
advocate  will  save  lives  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
voter. 

Are  you  willing  to  enter  into  this  humane 
project  heart  and  soul  by  contacting  by  let- 
ter or  word  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives and  prevail  upon  them  to  see  that  the 
money  Is  appropriated  for  this  work? 

We  have  two  major  problems  confronting 
us.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  take  care  of  the 
patient  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  contracted  cancer  or  circulatory  disease. 
We  must  attempt  to  cure  or  make  comfort- 
able these  unfortunates  and  prolong  their 
lives.  Our  second  duty  Is  to  determine  sis 
soon  as  possible  the  etiology  of  canc3r  and 
cardiovascular  diceaoe  and  how  to  prevent 
them.  We  will  never  be  successful  in  curing 
cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  until  we 
have   determined   the   cause. 

Personal  knowledge  is  needed  of  all  diseases 
pertaining  to  all  ages.  O'ur  knowledge  Is  Just 
as  good  as  our  Information  and  our  Infor- 
mation must  come  from  one  source  and  that 
Is  medical  research.  Therefore,  medical  re- 
search should  receive  substantial  financial 
support  not  alone  from  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations and  life-insurance  companies,  but 
from  our   Federal   Government. 

Our  problem  with  tuberculosis  several 
yecrs  a^o  was  a  serious  one  and  we  were  not 
successful  in  coping  with  tuberculosis  until 
we  found  that  a  email  germ-tubercular  bacil- 
lus— v.-as  causing  the  trouble.  Rapid  and 
successful  results  were  secured,  once  the 
cause  w?.s  known. 

The  research  which  hr.s  been  the  basis  of 
this  Improvement  tcjan  50  years  ago.  Are 
we  to  continue  In  a  state  of  expectancy  for 
50  years  before  we  arrive  at  a  definite  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  being  discussed?  Not 
If  concerted  action  Is  taken  and  proper  meth- 
ods of  comfcat  are  established. 

When  we  think  of  cancer  and  coronary 
disease  v,e  picture  someone  belonging  to  the 
geriatric  aje.  However,  this  is  not  true. 
Cancer  and  coronary  disease  are  very  preva- 
lent In  ages  over  45.  but  they  do  occur  in 
the  young  more  frequently  than  we  might 
suspect.  As  an  Indication  of  the  truth,  we 
will  turn  to  a  partial  report  of  the  Army 
Pathological  Institute.  One  thousand  post 
mortems  were  made  on  1,000  young  men  ap- 
parently In  e;:cellent  health  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45  who  died  very  suddenly.    The 


most  common  cause  was  coronary  thrombosis. 
Several  died  of  intracranial  hemorrhage 
from  Congenital  aneurysm.  Why  should 
young  adults  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  years  of  age  develop  coronary  In  such  great 
numbers.  I  don't  know — neither  do  you.  nor 
anyone  else— but.  let's  find  the  solution  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  quite  often  read  In  our  magazines  and 
dally  papers  of  some  very  substantial  dona- 
tions given  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
the  ill  and  for  research.  This  leaves  a  false 
impression  with  us.  Medical  research  does 
not  receive  substantial  financial  support. 
In  1944.  it  was  estimated  that  the  public 
spent  $3,000,000,000  for  medical  care.  I  have 
made  an  extensive  search  to  see  If  I  could 
determine  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  available  for  medical  research  In  1947. 
My  information  shows  it  will  be  less  than 
$5,000,000.  We  might  compare  this  small 
sum  with  what  was  spent  for  llq-jor  In  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1946.  The  colossal 
sum  of  $8,000,000,000  was  spent  for  alcoholic 
liquors.  This  means  approximately  $150  per 
person,  over  21  years  of  age.  was  spent  for 
alcoholic  liquors  in  1946.  On  the  other 
hand,  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  can 
be  cured  in  4  years  at  a  cost  of  SIO  per  voter. 
Save  a  hang-over  and  save  a  life. 

I  feel  somewhat  chagrined  when  I  think 
of  the  people  in  my  home  State  spending 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  for  alcoholic 
liquors  and  only  donating  a  very  few  thou- 
sand for  medical  research. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  nation?.!  cancer 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  raising  twelve 
millions  for  the  alleviation  of  the  cancer 
subjects  and  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  The 
donors  and  everyone  who  aided  in  this  cam- 
paign should  be  complimented.  It  is  a  great 
and  worthy  undertaking.  The  campaign  in 
1946  yielded  ten  millions.  Sixty  percent  of 
this  money  remains  locally.  Forty  percent 
Is  g'iven  to  the  national  organization. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  these  donations  is  for 
the  treatment  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
cancer  and  for  the  early  diagnosis:  25  per- 
cent for  research.  The  percentage  that  is 
allocpted  for  research  is  very  inadequate. 
With  all  our  efforts,  cancer  and  cardiovascu- 
lar dl-sease  are  on  the  Increase.  We  must 
Sr.d  the  cause — not  within  10  or  20  years — 
but  In  4  years.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  It  can  be  cccomplished.  if  we  estab- 
lish the  proper  methods.  Let's  do  It  and 
save  th'-usands  of  lives. 

Si:;ty  percent  of,  all  deaths  reported  by  In- 
surance companies  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  due  to  cancer  and  cardicvascular 
disease,  The  total  amount  of  these  death 
claims  was  $816,0CO.OC0.  In  4  years  this 
would  total  $3,272,0C0,CO0.  If.  taking  a  pes- 
simistic view  this  research  project  cut  deaths 
from  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  only 
one-third,  this  would  cut  the  net  cost  of  life 
Insurance  to  the  policy  holder  tremendously. 
Is  that  good  business? 

Let's  pool  ail  available  moneys,  organize 
and  cure  these  enemies  In  4  years — not  20 
years.  I  know  the  philanthropic  societies 
still  want  to  take  part.  Insurance  com- 
panies, I  feel  sure,  will  donate  their  share. 
Personal  subscripiioiLS  no  doubt  are  available. 


The  American  Way — How  May  We 
Improve  It? 
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Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.    WEICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
American  Legion  essay  contest  of  Ohio 


had  three  winners  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gressman Smith,  of  that  district,  who  is 
111,  I  want  to  include  In  the  Record  the 
winning  essays  of  Carol  Schnarcnberger, 
Of  Chatfield,  Ohio;  Louis  Corwin.  of 
Gallon,  Ohio;  and  Marilyn  Bachman,  of 
Marion,  Ohio: 

The  American  Wat — How  Mat  We  Improve 
It? 

(By  Carol  Schnarcnberger,  Chatfield,  Ohio) 

Cur  American  way  Is  the  best  way  to  live, 
and  we  as  good  Americans  should  know  and 
appreciate  it.  Our  standard  of  living  Is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  couiit;-y,  and 
we  want  it  to  stay  that  way.  Eve  .>  thing  Is 
better  here.  But  we  must  realize  that  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement,  and  some 
Improvements  are  needed. 

Communists,  strikes,  labor  violence,  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  currently  arc  of 
national  concern.  We  cannot  let  more  and 
more  of  our  citizens  become  Communists, 
or  whole  cities  be  tied  up  by  a  strike,  or 
homes  and  streets  become  no  longer  safe. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  some  of 
America's  problems. 

The  hope  for  Improvement  lies  In  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  America — the  youth  of  today. 
If  every  child  could  grow  up  In  a  decent 
home,  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  use  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities,  and  receive  wise 
education  on  how  to  live  with  others,  we 
would  net  have  to  worry  so  much  about 
crime,  communism,  and  Intolerance. 

Slum  clearance  should  be  one  of  the  first 
steps.  We  cannot  expect  those  who  are 
forced  to  live  In  overcrowded,  dirty,  insani- 
tary, rat-infested  tenements  to  become  the 
best  citizens.  They've  been  given  a  bad  start 
In  life  to  have  to  live  this  wcy.  and  may  nut- 
urally  resent  those  who  have  had  a  better 
chance. 

Another  Important  procedure  Is  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  youth.  Parks,  play- 
grounds, canteens,  and  clubs  keep  the  future 
citizen  off  the  streets,  occupied  v.ith  some- 
thing worth  while.  Instead  of  out  getting  into 
trouble. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  chance  for  Improve- 
ment is  through  educatior. — education  for 
the  youth,  and  for  the  older  citizen.  We  can- 
not sit  by  and  watch  our  liberties  slip  away 
from  us  through  too  many  restrictions  and 
rules.  Too  many  people  do  not  realize  that 
this  might  be  happening.  Every  person 
should  be  familiar  with  and  know  something 
about  our  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  "four  freedoms."  They  should  be 
taught  how  and  why  the  .American  way  came 
Into  being,  erd  why  It  Is  best.  They  should 
know  how  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Children 
should  learn  about  our  system  of  democracy 
through  Government  courses.  There  at 
school  they  should  learn  alto  to  live  peace- 
ably with  children  of  other  races  end  creeds. 
The  citizen  should  be  continually  reminded 
of  his  freedom  through  the  use  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television,  and 
movies.  If  more  people  really  understood 
Just  how  fortunate  they  are  to  be  American 
citizens,  they  would  take  more  Interest  In 
their  Government  and  in  their  part  In  im- 
provement of  the  American  way.  Commun- 
ism would  lose  its  foothold,  as  people  would 
realize  how  much  better  their  own  way  is. 

It  Is  a  high  goal,  and  one  every  good 
citizen  should  strive  for  to  keep  our  Amer- 
ican way  the  greatest  and  best  In  all  the 
world. 

The  American  Way — How  Mat  We 

Impbovk  It? 
(By  Louis  Corwin.  Gallon,  Ohio) 

America  Is  not  Just  a  country,  but  the 
people  living  In  it,  and  the  American  way 
Is  the  way  of  these  people.  Thus  we  can 
Improve  the  American  way  by  Improving 
the  people.  For  If  we  improve  the  people 
we  Improve  the  Government  which   Is  the 
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people;  w«  better  the  way  ot  living;  we 
ln;proT«  tb«  way  of  Uilnkin^  and  In  Im- 
proTlng  these  we  Improve  the  American  way. 

The  Iroprcvement.  that  Is  to  say,  enn^ht- 
ment.  Is  education  for  them,  if  they  are 
e<3ucated  and  jrlven  the  power  of  thouKht 
and  then  are  set  to  thlnkins;  they  surely 
'Win  lad  the  answers.  But  can  we  hcnestly 
say  that  we  are  getting  an  education  today? 
With  crowded  condiiions  and  few  teachers 
to  t««ch  all  these  pupUs  are  we  really  get- 
tin?  an  education  besides  the  A  B  C's.  Are 
we  bein^  taught  to  think  and  are  we  clven 
•elf-reilance.  Self-reliance  Itself  Is  as  Im- 
,  portant  as  thinking.  As  Emerson  said:  "To 
believe  your  own  thought,  to  beMeve  that 
what  Is  true  for  your  own  private  heart  Is 
true  for  all  men — that  is  cenlus."  We  must 
rely  on  ourselves  and  our  thoughts  to  im- 
prora  ourselves  and  others  for  we  are  the 
American  people  and  the  American  way  Is 
car  way. 

To  fcolve  the  problems  of  others  and  of 
Aznerlca  a  man  must  first  know  the  facts 
and  he  musi  think  about  them.  He  can 
solve  his  problems  and  the  problems  of 
others  not  by  what  he  has  read,  nor  heard, 
not  what  has  been  written  by  others  but 
by  what  he  thinks. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  too  much 
emphasis  Is  put  on  textbook  knowledge. 
Many  students  tod.^y  are  at  a  loss  when  they 
graduate  because  they  know  only  dates  and 
ntmas  but  they  don't  know  enough  about 
eorrent  controversial  Issues.  The  question 
then  arises — should  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  controversial  subjects.  Ccntro- 
TCTstal  subjects  are  to  form  inquiring  atti- 
tudes and  to  force  the  student  to  think  in- 
dependently. The  student  should  have  a 
factual  background  but  he  should  go  further 
In  research  before  being  able  to  make  judg- 
mente  and  before  forming  any  opinions.  Be- 
fore reaching  a  conclusion  he  should  weigh 
the  evidence.  All  this  would  be  his  own 
work  and  more  knowledge  would  be  gained 
by  this  type  of  education.  Seme  of  the  ccn- 
troTersial  issues  could  be  the  press  and  the 
question  of  Its  printed  truth,  religious  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  or  science  such  as 
the  atomic  problem,  evolution,  and  Inter- 
planetary studies. 

All  this  could  Improve  education  which 
In  fum  would  improTe  the  students  who  are 
future  Americans.  These  students  shall 
then  be  molded  into  the  people  who  will 
shape  America.  What  they  accomplish  and 
the  way  they  accomplish  It  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Thi  Autmicau  Wat— How  J4at  Wx  lupaovr 
It' 

(By  Marilyn  Bachman,  Marion,  Ohio) 

Since  1789  the  United  Stat-s  has  had  a 
democratic  government  under  our  great  Con- 
stitution cf  the  Cnited  States.  Our  democ- 
racy and  our  way  of  life  have  been  defined 
as  our  respect  for  personality,  our  faith  in 
education,  our  capitalistic  system  of  busi- 
ness, our  civil  liberty,  the  personal  freedoms 
and  equality  of  status  that  we  enjcy.  our 
democratic  institutions,  and.  best  of  all.  the 
political  democracy  of  our  government. 

Our  country  has  learned  because  of  Itf 
faith  In  education,  that  it  can  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  keeping  a  country  demo- 
cratic Our  achools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties through  their  American  Government 
and  political-science  departments  have 
taught  young  Americans  to  appreciate  their 
Government  and  uke  an  active  Interest  In 
keeping  It  democratic. 

Our  cepttallstlc  business  system  has  no 
equal  in  the  world  today.  The  one  way  we 
can  keep  this  great  system  Is  to  promote  good, 
clean,  honest  ccimpetuion  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  people 
en  ley  ajs  much  personal  freedom  and  equality 


cf  the  masses  es  In  the  Cnited  States  of 
America.  We  have  teen  and  will  only  be 
able  to  keep  this  freedom  by  respecting  our 
Government  and  Its  laws  and  by  not  In- 
fringing upon  the  rights  of  our  neighbors. 
All  the  people  In  this  country  stand  on  the 
same  level  while  In  some  countries,  India, 
for  cx.imple.  a  caste  system  is  still  In  practice 
although  the  government  Is  trying  to  de- 
stroy It. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of 
democracy  Is  found  In  our  great  respect  for 
the  human  personality.  This  respect  Is 
dated  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  states  "that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  liialienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." We  have  extended  this  respect  to 
every  member  of  this  democratic  society  of 
ours  without  regard  to  his  birth,  wealth,  or 
social  position. 

Our  civU  liberties — freedom  of  religious 
worship,  speech,  assembly,  press,  and  the 
right  of  petition — have  been  guaranteed  to 
all.  It  Is  not  only  our  privilege  but  our 
duty  to  exercise  these  rights  to  the  fullest 
degree.  A  well-informed  citizenry  should 
be  encouraged  because  our  method  of  democ- 
racy depends  on  this  very  thing.  It  has 
been  seld  by  the  kte  Justice  Holmes  that 
"the  best  test  of  truth  Is  Its  ability  to  gain 
acceptance  in  the  market  place  of  ideas. 

"The  government  of  a  democracy  Is  at  the 
same  time  the  servant  of  the  people,  the 
guarantor  of  their  liberties,  and  the  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  public  ends."  Demo- 
cratic control  in  the  United  States  Is  exer- 
cised through  universal  suffrage  and  the 
active  pf.rticipation  in  the  government  of 
those  who  are  being  governed.  Some  of  the 
political  Instruments  used  In  our  country 
are:  The  Constitution,  regular  elections,  the 
siecret  ballot,  proportional  representation, 
the  "check  and  balance"  system,  and  many 
others. 

I  think  that  we  can  Improve  our  democ- 
racy by  exercising  our  privilege  of  voting, 
having  a  better  informed  public,  promoting 
honest  competition  and  free  enterprise,  by 
removing  the  racial  discrimination  In  this 
country,  and  by  Improving  our  educational 
system  constantly. 


Israel's  Second  Anniversary  of 
Independence 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   StASSACHtrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.'sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  li-rael  is  now  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  the  second  year  of 
its  Independence.  Thoi:e  of  us  in  the 
United  States  who  have  helped  the  Jewish 
cause  in  Palestine  before  the  Jewish 
state  came  into  being  and  also  during 
the  2  years  of  its  existence,  are  very 
happy  on  this  anlversary  of  the  rebirth  of 
Israel. 

Israel  is  still  beset  by  many  and  difQ- 
cult  problems  and  still  faces  a  long  and 
hard  road  ahead.  There  are  problems  in 
absorbing  and  integrating  the  new  immi- 
grants which  have  been  coming  into 
Israel  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  per 
year.  There  are  problems  in  connection 
with  th-  econcmy  of  the  country  and 
standard  of  hving  of  its  people. 


The  most  important  problems  how- 
ever, at  the  moment,  are  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  new  Jewish  state  in  the 
Middle  East.  Becau.<:e  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  certain  Arab  Icadero.  Israel  feels 
that  its  indcp)cr.dence  and  its  very  exist- 
ence is  now  being  threatened.  These 
Arab  leaders  have  for  some  time  been 
issuing  threatening  statements  calling 
for  a  war  of  revenge  asainst  the  State  of 
Israel.  When  one  of  the  Arab  countries, 
Israel's  immediate  neighbor  to  the  east. 
Jordan,  recently  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  l5rael  for  a  permanent  peace 
settlement,  the  Arab  League  adopted  a 
resolution  forbidding  its  members  to  con- 
duct individual  peace  negotiations  With 
Israel. 

While  these  threats  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  and  their  success  in  breaking  up 
the  peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinue. Great  Britain  has  boon  shipping 
large  supplies  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  countries  in  recent  months.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British,  such  heavy  arms 
as  jet  planes.  Sherman  tanks,  and  heavy 
artillery  are  needed  for  maintaining  in- 
ternal ord?r  in  the  Arab  countries. 

When  the  attention  of  our  State  De- 
partment was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
large-scale  shipments  of  heavy  arms  are 
going  from  Britain  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, we  were  given  the  assurance  that 
these  arms  are  not  intended  for  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  against  Israel.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  reasoning  in 
this  case  by  our  ofBcials  when  we  nota 
how  reluctant  the  Arab  states  are  to  dis- 
cuss peace  with  Israel  and  how  threat- 
ening their  general  attitude  has  become 
of  late. 

Arming  the  Arab  States  is  not  the  way 
toward  peace  in  the  Midd!?  East — and 
peace  is  what  the  United  States  desires 
most  in  that  area  at  this  crucial  hour  in 
world  affairs.  It  should  be  the  policy 
of  cur  country  to  make  clear  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  Arab  countries  that 
we  cannot  afford  new  bloodshed  and  tur- 
moil in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  any  aggressive  acts 
against  any  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

By  so  doing  we  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
assure  Israel's  independence  and  futura 
existence.  I  am  happy  to  extend  my 
good  wishes  and  felicitations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  on  their  anniversary  and 
to  the  Jews  of  America  who  join  th:m 
in  this  celebration. 


Declaration  of  the  Israel  Government  en 
Second  Anniversiry  of  Israel's  I". de- 
pendence 

EXTENSION  OP  REM\RKb 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NIVV   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  th- 
House  the  following  declaration  of  the 


Israel  Government  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  its  independence: 

declar.4tion  of  the  israel  government  on 

SeiOnd  Anniversary  of  Israels  Inde- 
pendence 

A  year  of  war.  heroism,  and  victory  during 
which  the  ycung  Israel  Defense  Army  .'Ith- 
ctocd  and  overcame  the  armies  of  the  Arab 
States — such  was  our  first  year  of  freedom. 
In  the  second  year  we  were  fac?d  with  the 
first  phase  of  the  realization  of  the  Ingather- 
ing of  the  exiles  and  the  building  and  devel- 
opment of  enterprises  on  a  scale  at  a  rate 
f.ir  greater  than  anything  we  had  pre\-tout.y 
experienced  since  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
settlement 75  years  ago. 

Nearly  400,000  Immigrants  have  arrived 
In  Israel  since  the  establishment  of  the  state. 

In  the  part  year  the  last  Jew  stepped  out 
cf  the  Nazi  hell  camps  and  the  majority  of 
Jcvlsh  refugees  from  the  displaced  perso.is 
camps  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  were 
absorbed  In  the  homeland.  The  remnants 
of  the  dispersion  in  some  European  countries 
where  our  people  were  threatened  with  na- 
tional extinction  have  been  liquidated.  The 
most  ancient,  oppressed  of  the  Diasporas  in 
the  Arab  world,  Yemen.  Is  In  the  process  of 
liquidation. 

More  than  130  new  settlements  were  estab- 
lished this  year  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state.  More  than  30,CC0 
Immigrants  from  many  countries  rooted 
themselves  In  the  soil  In  various  forms  of 
agricultural  settlements.  An  additional 
50,000  children  entered  educational  institu- 
tions In  the  state.  More  than  25,000  housing 
units  for  Immigrants  were  built  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

During  the  year  energetic  measures  were 
taken  for  strengthening  our  security  and  our 
defense  forces;  for  the  development  of  the 
state's  democratic  Institutions  and  the  real- 
ization of  civic  equality  without  discrimina- 
tion against  community  or  race;  for  the  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  cost  of  living;  ex- 
pan.slon  cf  markets;  increased  la'cor  pro- 
ficiency; improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
products;  full  employment;  increased  in- 
dustrial production;  development  of  work- 
shops and  handicrafts;  maintenance  of  an 
appropriate  standard  of  living. 

Icrael  was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
organization  during  the  year  as  a  sovereign 
state  with  equal  rights  and  duties  In  the 
family  of  nations;  In  the  concert  of  nations. 
Ifrael's  Independent  voice  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  speaking  for  the 
tafei^uardlng  of  peace  and  the  extension  of 
justice  throughout  the  world. 

HDwever.  the  road  ahead  Is  still  long  and 
hard. 

Our  enemies  and  opponents  continue  to 
threaten  us.  our  very  existence,  our  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  borders  of  cur  state.  Tne 
fate  of  world  peace  still  hangs  In  the  balance. 
The  great  majority  of  our  people  are  stil!  on 
foreign  soil,  many  of  them  subject  to  racial 
hatred  and  spiritual  extinction.  Ninety 
thousand  Immigrants  still  live  In  camps  In 
the  homelr.nd  itself,  not  yet  integrated  into 
the  framework  of  the  productivity  and  na- 
tional econcmy  of  our  state.  Our  liberated 
homeland  remains  largely  barren  and  waste- 
land, our  national  economy  unstable,  the 
volume  of  our  Imports  greatly  outweighing 
exports,  and  we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
cunency  products.  We  are  still  being  weak- 
ened and  divided  by  tendencies  of  lawless- 
ness and  division,  fruits  of  dispersion  and 
lack  of  Independence. 

But  the  toil  of  three  pioneering  genera- 
tions v.as  not  in  vain  and  we  are  privileged 
to  witness  the  beginnings  of  deliverance. 
Let  us  rejoice  In  our  festival  of  Independ- 
ence and  let  us  gather  our  strength  to  realize 
fully  and  completely  the  vision  of  oin-  de- 
liverance. 


Address  by  Hon.  Jemes  M.  Mead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1550 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  r.ddre.'js  by 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead  aclivered 
to  the  Harvard  Club.  Washington  D.  C. 
at  the  Army-Navy  Club  of  Washington. 
en  April  15.  1950.  with  an  introduction  by 
President  John  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Harvard  Club: 

Introduction  by  John  H.  Pratt 

Gentleman  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Wash- 
ington and  guests,  this  will  be  the  last  meet- 
ing of  our  club  until  the  be~lnnlng  of  the 
fall  season  which  v/e  will  Inaugurate  either 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  or  the 
first  part  of  October. 

It  is  always  proper  and  fitting  that  our 
sessions  should  end  on  a  very  high  note. 
We  have  had  many  able  and  distinguished 
rpeakers  who  have  acldrecrcd  us  each  Satur- 
day for  the  last  few  months,  and  now  ve 
have  saved  for  the  last  one  of  our  very  best 
speal-:ers. 

Cur  guest  today  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  He  has  served  his  State  and 
Nation  faithfully  and  well.  He  began  his 
active  life  in  the  railroad  service  and  there 
he  learned  to  fully  appreciate  and  evaluate 
the  problems  which  bsset  those  who  toll. 
As  a  result,  throughout  his  entire  political 
career  he  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  common  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  have  received  or  de- 
sire special  privileges. 

He  served  for  a  number  of  years  In  the 
Congre.«3  of  the  United  States  as  Represent- 
ative from  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  district. 

Then  he  became  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  as  such,  was  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Truman  committee  which  Investigated  war 
frauds.  Upon  the  elevation  of  President 
Truman  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  our  speaker  succeeded  him  as  chair- 
man of  that  most  Important  committee.  The 
work  which  he  did  In  this  position  was  most 
outstanding.  Due  to  the  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence which  his  committee  unearthed,  men 
In  high  places  were  convicted  of  fraud;  fur- 
thermore, millions  of  dollars  were  saved  our 
Government  by  the  tireless  eCorts  of  our 
speaker  and  his  committee. 

Our  speaker  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and,  although  he  has 
held  this  position  but  a  short  time,  his  Inde- 
fatigable efforts,  keen  Insight  into  the  prob- 
lem before  the  Commission,  and  his  balanced 
Judgment  have  made  him  a  most  valuable 
member  to  this  great  governmental  agency. 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  and  honor  that 
I  present  to  you  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Mead,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslcn,  who 
will  speak  to  us  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  prevention  of  unfair  busi- 
ness practices. 

Address  by  Hon  James  M  Me.ad 
the    federal    tr.\de    commission    and    the 

PREVE.VTION  of  UNFAra  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Harvard 
Club  cf  Washington,  there  Is  an  old  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I  shall  talk  to  you 
today  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  ways  and 
m^ans  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  uses 
Its  ounce  of  prevention  in  the  protection  cf 


free  and  fair  competition  In  these  United  y 
States.  I  think  that  the  subject  's  im- 
portant because  the  continued  existence  of 
civilization,  as  we  know  It.  depends  upon  the 
Etren.fcth  of  oi;r  domestic  economy.  The 
measure  of  the  vigor  of  our  economy  Is  the 
extent  of  the  freedom  from  unfair  restraints 
enjoyed  by  the  campetitlve  forces  of  such 
econcm.y.  The  prevention  of  such  unfair 
restraints  Is  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  and  political  philosophers 
cf  the  twentieth  century.  After  World  War 
I  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  an  effective 
league  of  nations  would  prevent  futtire  wars 
and  permit  the  nations  of  the  world  to  live 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors.  It  was  his 
thought  that  when  men  of  good  will  meet 
at  the  conference  table  and  discuss  their 
problems  the  result  will  be  peace,  and  under- 
Etandlng.  That  dream  v.ould  be  true  today 
if  the  representatives  of  the  nations  that  sit 
at  the  international  conference  table  were  all 
men  of  good  will. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
Fon's  dream  for  the  prevention  of  war. 
President  Wilson  had  another  dream  and 
that  was  the  prevent Icn  cf  monopoly,  re- 
straints cf  trade  and  the  other  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  which  disrupt  our  domestic 
economy  as  wars  disrupt  the  International 
economy.  In  1913.  President  Wilson  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  an  Interstate  Trade 
Comm.lssion  be  established.  He  slated  In 
part  In  that  message  and  I  quote: 

"The  opinion  of  the  country  would  In- 
stantly approve  of  such  a  Commission.  It 
would  not  v.lsh  to  see  It  empowered  to  make 
terms  v.ith  monopoly  or  In  any  sort  to  as- 
sume control  of  business,  as  If  the  Govern- 
ment made  Itself  responsible.  It  demands 
such  a  Commission  only  as  an  Indispensable 
Inrtrur-ent  of  Information  and  publicity,  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  facts  by  which  ix)th 
the  public  mind  and  the  managers  of  great 
business  undertakings  shall  be  guided,  and 
as  an  Instrumentailiy  for  doing  Justice  to 
business  where  the  processes  ol  the  courts 
or  the  natural  forces  of  correction  outside 
the  courts  are  Inadequate  to  adjust  the 
remedy  to  the  wrong  In  a  way  that  will  meet 
aU  the  equities  and  circumstances  of  the 
case." 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  President's 
words  when  he  S3id  that  the  Cjmnilsslcn 
should  be  a  'clearing  house  for  the  facts  by 
which  both  the  public  mind  and  the  mana- 
gers of  great  business  undertakings  shall  be 
guided."  In  1914,  Congress  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  authority  In 
the  field  of  unfair  trade  practices  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  procore  the  facts  and 
to  keep  the  Congress,  business,  and  the 
people  advised  so  that  disruptive  Influences 
of  unfair  restraints  on  commerce  may  when- 
ever practicable  be  prevented. 

In  connection  v.ith  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  investigations  and  procure 
factual  data  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  an  opin- 
ion recently  delivered  In  U.  S.  v.  Morton  Salt 
Company,  stated  In  reference  to  the  In-  , 
vestlgatory  powers  of  the  Commission  as 
follows : 

"The  only  power  that  Is  involved  here  is 
the  power  to  get  Information  from  those 
who  best  can  give  it  and  who  are  most 
Interested  In  not  doing  so.  Because  Judicial 
power  is  reluctant  if  not  unable  to  summon 
evidence  until  it  Is  shown  to  be  relevant 
to  Issues  In  litigation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
an  administrative  agency  charged  with  see- 
ing that  the  laws  are  enforced  may  not  have 
and  exercise  powers  of  original  Inquiry.  It 
has  a  power  of  inquisition.  If  one  chooses 
to  call  it  "that,  which  is  not  derived  from 
the  judicial  function.  It  Is  more  analogous 
to  the  grand  Jury,  which  does  not  depend 
on  a  case  or  controversy  for  power  to  g;t 
evidence  but  can  Investigate  merely  on  sus- 
picion that  the  law  Is  being  violated,  or  evea 
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Just  because  It  want*  assurance  that  It  U 
not  When  Investigative  and  accusatory 
duties  are  deleiated  by  st^-itute  to  an  admin- 
istrative bodv.  It,  too,  may  take  steps  to  in- 
form itself  a*  to  whether  there  Is  probable 
Tiolaticn  of  the  law  " 

When  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  compared  th« 
Ccmmlsslon  to  a  grand  Jury  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  -rand  jury's  power  to  investigate. 
In  that  field  I  believe  the  Ccmmlsslon  has 
a  great  opportunity  in  this  changing  world. 
In  the  pa'Tt  it  was  an  investigation  made 
by  the  Commission  of  the'  meat  packing 
Industry  and  the  report  to  Congress  thereon 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment by  Concress  cf  the  Packers  and  Stock 
Yards  Act.  The  utility  Investigation  by  the 
Commlsalon  and  the  report  to  Congress 
thereon  was  greatly  responsible  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
OoaUBlssion  Act.  These  are  preventive 
XBcaanres.  that  is,  they  prevent  unfair , 
restraints  en  cur  commerce  rather  than 
attempt  to  ctire  a  disease. 

Someone  has  said,  "PreventlTes  of  evil  are 
far  better  than  remedies;  cheaper  and  easier 
of  application,  and  stire  In  result." 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In  a  Commlssl-sn  cas« 
{FTC  V.  GraU  (253  U.  S.  241)  >  decided  In 
1920.  said  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
Elcn  Act  "undertook  to  preserve  competition" 
and  "the  task  cf  the  Commission  was  to 
protect  competitive  business  from  further  in- 
roads by  mcncpoly."  He  further  stated  that 
the  Commissions  "purpose  in  respect  to 
restraints  of  trade  was  prevention  of  diseased 
business  conditions,  net  ctire." 

The  prev%ntlve  measures  of  the  Commis- 
sion can  be  divided  into  general  classifica- 
tions. 1 1 )  the  formal  litigated  cases:  and 
(2)  the  informal  cooperative  proceedings 
and  the  economic  reports. 

The  litigated  cases  are  those  Instances  in 
which  the  Commission,  after  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  and  subsequent  hearmgs. 
Issues  Its  order  requiring  the  party  or  parties 
to  cease  and  desist  from  particular  illegal 
practices.  This  la  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Ccmmisson's  work  and  is  essential  to 
balanced  law  enforcement.  There  always 
have  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be  those 
who  must  be  ordered  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  there  must  be  sanctions  to  back 
up  those  orders.  The  Congress  recently 
amended  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
so  as  to  make  violations  cf  Commission 
orders  to  cease  and  desist  issued  pursuant 
to  such  act  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$5000  for  each  day  of  violation  which  con- 
tinues over  a  period  of  time.  This  amend- 
ment puts  more  effective  teeth  into  our 
legal,  formal  preventive  machinery. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  our  coopera- 
tive, Informative,  preventive  procedures. 
Brle9y.  In  addition  to  the  economic  reports 
which  I  have  mentioned,  these  are  the  trade 
practice  conference  rules  and  the  Informal 
stipulations  to  cease  and  desist. 

The  trade  practice  conference  procedure  Is 
unique  in  the  history  of  law  enforcement  and 
bas  been  developed  by  the  Commission  as  a 
result  of  its  many  years  cf  experience.  Pur- 
suant to  this  procedure  members  of  an  entire 
Uidiutry  meet  .n  conference  under  the  super- 
DWon  cf  the  Ccmmia&lon  for  the  purfKMe  of 
drafting  rules  fcr  the  prevention  of  unfair 
practices  by  a  whole  industry  and  by  the 
Individual  members  as  well.  This  concept 
is  based  on  the  same  general  theory  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  League  of  Nations  and  the 
present  United  Nations,  and  that  Is.  when 
men  of  good  will  meet  under  proper  guidance 
to  disctiss  their  problems,  the  result  will  be 
good  for  themselves  and  good  for  all  of  the 
people. 

The  poeslbllltles  of  education  and  Infcrma- 
Uon  lu  the  use  of  these  trade  practice  rules 


are  great.  The  large  corporations  employ 
skilled  attorneys  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
the  laws  and  decisions  relative  to  unfair  trade 
practices.  The  small-business  man  cannot 
afford  this  expen.^.  Many  of  these  small- 
business  men  have  only  a  vague  idea  as  to 
the  functions  and  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  trade  practice  con- 
ference rules,  however,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  nomenclature  and  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  small-business  man's  industry 
supplies  these  individuals  with  valuable 
guides  as  to  their  own  future  practices.  The 
effect  of  these  rules  in  informing  the  busi- 
nessmen and  as  a  result  in  preventing  imfair 
practices  is  immeasurable. 

The    rules    are    partlc\ilarly    valuable    In 
establishing   standards   of   nomenclature   in 
an   industry.    To  use  a  simple   illustration, 
you    have    frequently    seen    shock-resistant 
watches  advertised.     Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  what  is  the  test  of  whether  or  not 
a   watch  is  shock-resistant?     Many    honest 
manufacturers     differed.     The     Commission 
held    a    trade-practice    conference    for    the 
watchcase  Industry  and  among  other  prob- 
lems   this   question   of   shock-resistant   was 
settled.     You  will   be  interested   in   the  re- 
sult.    Obviotisly  in  this  Industry  the  term 
"shock  resistant"  was  not  being  used  In  an 
absolute  sense.     A  watch  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary uses  would  not  withstand  the  shock  of 
being  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  Wash- 
ington Montiment.    A  shock-resistant  watch 
however  should  withstand  the  shock  of  ordi- 
nary accidents,  such  as  being  dropped  from 
a  table.    The  ordinary  table  or  desk  is  3  feet 
high.     So  the  test  now  used  by  the  watch 
industry  as   to  whether  or   not  a  watch   is 
shock-resistant    is:    Will    it    withstand    the 
shock  of  being  dropped  3  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  ordinary  desk  or  table.     The  trade- 
practices  rules  so  provided.     It  sounds  very 
simple    but    It    also    makes    common    sense. 
It  also  settled  a  very  troublesome  question 
In    the    watchcase   Industry    and    gives   the 
consumer  deserved  protection. 

Another  very  useful  procedure  used  by 
the  Commission  In  preventing  unfair  prac- 
tices is  the  acceptance  of  informal  stipula- 
tion agreements  from  advertisers.  In  these 
informal  stipulations  the  advertiser  agrees 
to  discontinue  using  certain  false  or  de- 
ceptive advertisements.  The  llfeblocd  of 
our  complex  economy  is  advertising.  With 
it  we  are  informed  of  the  wares  of  manu- 
facturers In  the  48  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  Without  it  our  knowledge  of  com- 
modities would  be  drastically  limited  to 
word-of-mouth  Information  and  would  re- 
sult in  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  To 
be  socially  and  economically  useful,  adver- 
tising must  be  truthful.  The  Commission 
strives  to  keep  it  so. 

Disraeli,  the  great  English  statesman,  said 
that  "Justice  is  truth  in  action."  In  the 
fields  of  law  and  economics,  truth  Is  facts, 
properly  evaluated. 

The  bp.slc  concept  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsaion  Act  is  that  by  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic and  legal  procedures  the  Commission 
could  gather,  properly  evaluate,  and  put 
facts  Into  action  apd  thereby  prevent  un- 
fair restraints  on  our  domestic  economy. 
The  Commission  believes  that  we  are  ful- 
filling this  concept,  and  as  a  result  are 
serving  the  ends  of  Justice. 

With  varied  forms  of  socialism  In  recent 
years  supplanting  much  of  the  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  free  nations  of  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  In  the  lands  down  under — 
With  the  economic  system  of  all  the  nations 
behind  the  iron  curtain  yielding  rapidly  to 
the  Marxian  philosophy  of  totalitarian  rule, 
we  must  put  our  own  economic  house  in 
order — keep  it  In  order — and  hasten  the  day 
when  our  eeonomlc  and  our  political  systems 
Will  prevail  throughout  the  world  and  men 
tverywhere  wUl  be  free. 


The  UN  After  5  Year. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOiN.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VL3 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  John  O. 
Rogers  which  appeared  in  Sunday's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  timely  that 
we  take  inventory  on  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  United  Nations. 
When  forming  this  organization  5  years 
ago,  it  was  the  hope  of  the  American 
people  that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  the  medium  through  which  we  would 
obtain  universal  and  enduring  peace.  I 
think  the  average  man  is  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  this  organization  is  ef- 
fective and  whether  It  will  ever  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  real  purpose  for  which 
it  was  set  up.  Surely  we  all  want  uni- 
versal peace  and  if  the  United  Nations, 
because  of  the  veto  power,  cannot  func- 
tion to  this  end,  we  should  either  make 
an  effort  to  reorganize  the  UN  or  make 
a  fresh  start  with  a  new  workable  set 
of  rules. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  UN  Afteb  5  Years — Conttict  of  "rssiA 
AND  West  Confronts  World  Acenty  WrrK 
LiFE-ca-DE.\TH  Crisis 

(By  John  G,  Rogers) 

Lake  Success.— On  April  25,  1945,  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  of  60  countries  opened 
to  give  birth  to  the  United  Nations.  Today, 
5  years  later,  many  a  dream  that  soared  at 
San  Francisco  has  been  roughly  shattered  and 
the  UN  is  sprinkled  wltli  empty  chairs — 
symbols  of  the  Soviet  walk-outs  and  the 
world's  big  political  trouble,  the  Russian- 
Western  split. 

Today,  6  years  later.  Secretary  General 
Trygve  Lie  is  en  route  to  Europe,  and  prcb- 
ably  to  Moscow,  and  the  obsession  of  his 
mind  is  how  to  revitalize  or  save  the  UN, 
Today,  5  years  later,  even  thoughtful  and 
conservative  UN  delegates  sometimes  discuss 
the  possibility  that  they  are  now  witnessing 
the  last  days  of  the  UN  as  It  originally  was 
meant  to  be. 

How  did  it  all  happen? 

The  West  says  that  Russian  Unpci.dlia:n 
and  refusal  to  be  a  friendly  member  cf  the 
world  family  is  almost  the  entire  cause.  The 
Soviet  Union  says  the  cause  is  American  im- 
perialism and  determination  to  use  thj  UN 
only  for  its  own  purposes. 

What  can  be  done  a'oout  It? 

The  UN  Itself  probably  can't  do  an:..:i..-g 
directly,  or  immediately,  because  the  UN  :s 
no  longer  the  big  show  In  the  political  field. 
The  big  show  is  the  one  that  has  Washington 
and  Moscow  in  the  leading  roles,  one  as  hero 
and  the  other  as  villain,  depending  on  how 
you  look  at  it.  In  this  imagery,  the  UN  has 
the  role  of  mutual  friend,  trying  somewhat 
desperately  to  bring  the  hero  and  the  villain 
into  calm  negotiation  before  a  final  curtain 
drops. 

The  converted  Sperry  gyrorcope  factory 
at  Lake  Success  is  the  home  of  this  mutual 
friend.  The  fact  that  this  home  exists  as 
a  possible  place  to  bring  the  hero  and  the 
villain  into  negotiations  Is  the  UN's  prin- 
cipal importance  tcdr.y  with  regard  to  th* 
world's  biggest  poUtlcal  trouble. 
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Against  this  background.  Secretary -General 
Lie  is  an  Interesting  figure  these  days.  The 
bi^,  broad  Nor"wegian,  who  used  to  be  a 
labor  lawyer,  has  leaped  abruptly  out  of 
the  role  of  mere  administrator,  to  which 
h:  has  mere  or  less  confined  himself  since 
1D46.  and  is  attempting  to  use  whatever  in- 
fluence he  has  directly  in  the  political  field 
to  promote  Russian-western  negotiaticno. 

He  is  now  on  the  high  seas  headed  for 
Europe.  Just  before  he  sailed,  he  went  to 
Washington  and  told  President  Truman  ex- 
tctly  how  he  thought  things  stand  today, 
and  then  he  undoubtedly  asl:ed  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  similar  estimate.  Soon  Mr.  Lie 
will  conduct  the  same  business  with  Great 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  Clement  R.  Attlce 
and  French  Premier  Georges  Bidault. 

Then,  he  will  decide  while  in  Europe 
whether  to  go  on  to  Moscow  and  go  through 
the  same  routine  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Y.  Vlshlnsky  and  perhaps  Mar- 
shal Josef  Stalin,  if  he  is  available. 

Mr.  Lie  says  that  If  he  does  accomplLsh 
anything,  the  results  won't  become  apparent 
Immediately.  By  this  he  means  that  the 
very  most  he  can  hope  for  at  the  moment 
Is  to  establish  some  groundwork,  to  plant 
some  seeds  that  may  flower  Into  negotiations 
later. 

When  he  returns,  in  mid-May  or  later, 
Lal^e  Success  will  be  able  to  make  a  fresh 
appraisal  cf  the  chances  of  diminishing  the 
cold  v.ar.  Mr.  Lie  usually  keeps  his  own 
counsel  on  details  of  his  conversations  with 
governments,  but  he  has  no  poker  face  and 
is  always  ready  to  tell  truthfully  whether 
his  spirits  are  up  or  down.  In  this,  he  Is  a 
sort  cf  human  barometer  of  the  world 
political  outlook  at  any  given  time. 

On  any  issue  subject  to  the  Russian-west- 
ern controversy,  there  Is  not  much  to  cheer 
about  in  the  UN  record  of  the  last  5  years. 
Stalemate  or  walk-out  or  boycott  or  propa- 
ganda ad  nauseum  runs  through  this  part  of 
the  record  like  muddy  feet  on  a  clean  floor. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  blind  worshiper 
of  the  UN  to  find  elsewhere  In  the  record  a 
good  deal  to  cheer  about.  The  UN  stopped  a 
war  In  Kashmir,  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  has  now  persuaded  the  two  to  accept  new 
mediation  in  the  matter.  The  UN  helped  to 
goad  the  Dutch  into  an  Indonesian  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  a  referee  that  contained  the 
Palestine  war  and  then  negotiated  an  ar- 
mistice. UN  pressure  or  surveillance  probably 
helped  to  bead  off  Communist  grabs  in  Iran, 
Greece,  and  Korea. 

On  the  social  and  economic  side,  the  UN 
and  its  specialized  agencies  have  scored  big 
specific  victories  as  well  as  done  slow,  plod- 
ding work  with  results  to  show  clearly  in  years 
ahead.  Mass  feeding  of  children  around  the 
world,  and  mass  care  for  Arab  refugees  made 
homeless  in  the  Palestine  war— these  UN 
charities  used  some  $200,000,000.  A  cholera 
plague  was  killed  in  Egypt.  Fellowship  ex- 
changes are  training  new  experts  for  a  score 
of  countries.  Farmers  get  better  seeds 
through  the  UN. 

More  than  725.000  European  displaced  per- 
sons got  new  homes  overseas  through  UN 
efforts.  E:uador's  earthquake  area  received 
emergency  UN  aid.  The  UN  saves  millions  of 
cattle  through  Inoculation  for  disease.  Long- 
term  projects  are  teaching  backward  coun- 
tries how  to  develop  their  own  resources.  Two 
former  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  are  on  the 
road  to  Independence,  and  the  UN  is  studying 
the  future  of  a  third.  Nine  new  countries 
have  joined  the  UN  since  San  Francisco. 
Fourteen  more  are  beating  on  the  door,  hop- 
ing the  Russian  western  split  will  abate  and 
let  thtm  in. 

The  UN  trusteeship  system  keeps  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  welfare  of  millions  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  non-self-governing  areas. 

The  UN  is  justified  in  being  proud  of  all  of 
this.  Taking  the  story  back  to  the  political 
field,  this  correspondent  knows  a  man  with 
faith  iu  the  UN  who  tells  the  following  story: 


A  vaudevUle  performer  was  auditioning  for 
a  bored  theatrical  agent.  The  performer  be- 
gan by  taking  off  from  the  stage  and  flying 
all  around  the  theater  and  finally  gliding 
back  to  a  perfect  landing  on  the  stage.  The 
bored  agent  said.  "O.  K..  so  you  imitate  birds. 
What  else  can  you  do?" 

Too  many  people,  according  to  the  man 
telling  this  story,  say  coldly  co  the  UN.  "O  K., 
so  you  can  stop  little  wars.  What  eke  cua 
you  do?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Tuesday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .statement 
prepared  by  m3  regarding  an  invitation 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson],  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  testify. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bs  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo!!ow.«: 

A  RESPON.se  TO  Si;N.\TOR  JCHNSO.NS  ILLUMI- 
NATING Lettee:  Acc£ft.\nce  of  Invitation 
To  TESTinf  Before  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mit tee 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson!,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  In 
the  case  cf  his  "love  note"  of  April  24,  I 
found  his  comments  more  entertaining  than 
quite  a  few  motion  pictures.  Ke  has  a  v.cn- 
derful  sense  of  humor,  and  I  wish  he  would 
use  it  in  approaching  this  problem. 
Let  me  make  ths  following  points: 

1  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  TESTIFY  FOS  FREEDOM 

1.  I  shall  be  happy  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  ac- 
cepting his  Invitation  to  be  the  initial  wit- 
ness in  defense  of  the  freedom,  not  Just  oi  the 
motion  picture  industry,  but  the  freedom  cf 
Americas  press  against  any  gestapo  or  OGPU 
police-state  system  that  anybody  anywhere 
ever  proposes. 

2.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  Senator 
Johnson  recognizes  that  "Federal  censor- 
ship is  not  the  most  desirable  answer. " 
That  is  however,  the  most  gigantic  under- 
statement I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  Fed- 
eral censorship  is  not  only  not  the  mo^t 
desirable  answer;  It  is  no  American  answer 
whatsoever.  Coloradans  whom  Senator 
Johnson  so  well  represents  prize  their  free- 
dom as  much  or  more  than  any  other  Amer- 
icans, and  the  good  people  of  Colorado  (or 
for  that  matter,  Wisconsin)  do  not  need  any 
gestapo  censorship  over  what  they  read, 
v;hat  they  see,  what  they  hear. 

WILL     JOHNSONS    ALTEP.NATIVES    BE    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL? 

3.  I  hope  that  Senator  Johnson's  alterna- 
tive suggestions  will  Indeed  fulfill  his  state- 
ment as  to  legality  and  constitutionality — 
not  infringing  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

4.  As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  say  and  I 
think  the  American  people  will  ag'ee.  that 
as  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  now  its  ranking  Republican 
member.  I  have  a  particularly  str^n:;  respon- 
sibility   to   speak   out   against    unconstitu- 


tional, illegal  methods  which  would  violate 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
have  a  right  to  fight  Senator  Johnson's 
cure-all.  which   Is   worse   than  the  disease. 

Immorality  In  "lotlon-picture  actors  or 
anyone  else  is.  of  cjurse.  a  shocking  matter; 
it  li  no  lavghing  matter.  So  Senator  John- 
son^ Ideas  have  on  their  face  a  valid  ob- 
jective. In  other  words,  the  objective  of 
promoting  the  hlshest  possible  morality, 
curbing  juvenile  delinquency,  etc.,  is  one 
that  I  completely  share.  As  conveyed  in  my 
two  statements  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  do  not  condone  for  1  second  immoral 
conduct,  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  or  the  commercialization  of  sin 
by  disgusting.  sugge.stive  advertising. 

However.  I  do  net  believe  in  anyone's  mis- 
leading the  American  public  into  believing 
t'-'it  there  is  allegedly  nothing  but  sin  In 
Hollywood.  I  win  fight  such  a  misleading 
propaganda  drive  Just  as  for  12  years  I  have 
fought  the  phony  notion  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing but  si;i  In  Washington.  Within  the 
past  several  years  a  couple  of  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  convicted  of  illegal  ac- 
tions. But  that  Is  no  reason  why  531  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  should  be  licensed, 
any  more  than  movie  actors  should  be  li- 
censed because  of  the  sin  of  one  or  two  dis- 
grace ful  members  of  their  profession.  A 
United  States  Army  general  was  convicted  of 
breaking  the  law,  but  shall  we  therefore 
license  every  Army  officer?     Of  course  not. 

5.  My  major  aim  has  been  to  have  the 
Congress  concentrate  on  two  great  objec- 
tives in  these  challenging  times: 

CONGRESS   SHOULD  NOT   PIDDLE   ITS   ENCBCIES   ON 
TANCE.VTS 

(a)  Preservation  of  America's  Internal  and 
external  security.  Tlie  Constitution  has 
given  us  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
national  defense  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
side  excursions  on  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
tangents  at  this  time — tangents  which  can 
be  best  handled  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  and  the  able  leadership  of 
our  churches — these  legislative  excursions 
are  ta'  ng  our  eye  off  the  main  Issue  of  our 
times. 

We  arc  in  a  cold  war  throughout  the  world, 
and  unless  we  win  it,  we  may  be  in  a  hot 
war;  God  forbid.  Why  then  should  we  piddle 
our  energies  away  on  matters  which  can 
best  be  handled  by  private  American  citi- 
zens and  their  church  leaders  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  great  voluntary  organiza- 
tions as  the  Legion  of  Decency? 

(b)  Our  second  great  objective  Is  to  main- 
tain .America's  checks  ai.d  balances  in  Gov- 
ernment and  its  freedom  against  every  form 
of  "ism."  Tne  lights  of  freedom  are  going 
out  all  over  the  world.  As  I  proved  in  the 
legal  brief  placed  in  the  CoNcaESSiONAL 
Record  on  April  20,  the  licensing  bill  which 
Senator  Johnson  unfortunately  Introduced 
does  the  following: 

HOW     JOHNSON     BILL     VIOLATES     UNITED     STATES 
TRADITION 

1.  It  would  violate  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  v.ou:d  violate  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

3.  It  would  violate  the  sixth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

4.  It  wcu':d  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder 
because  it  Is  directed  against  a  specific  pro- 
fession by  requiring  licensing  of  actors  and 
producers.  If  Senator  Johnson  will  lock  at 
the  Bill  cf  Rights,  he  will  note  that  bills  of 
attainder  were  prohibited  by  our  founding 
fathers. 

5.  It  constitutes  an  ex  post  facto  law — 
another  specific  prchlblticn  of  the  Consti- 
tution because  It  makes  follis  stuceptible  to 
an  extra  punishment  which  was  not  on  the 
statute  books  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
commission  of  their  misdeeds. 

I  am  Eure  that  our  newspapers  In  par- 
ticular, will  not  agree  In  this  instance  with 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  be- 
cause no  American  Journalist  would  want 
to  see  anv  clement  of  freedom  of  the  press 
adversely "  arected.  As  pointed  out  in  my 
legal  brief,  the  Suprem.e  Court  In  1946  held: 
"We  have  no  doubt  that  motion  pictures 
like  newspapers  and  radios  are  Included  In 
the  press,  whcse  freedom  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  first   amendment." 

rNCLE  JOl  STAUN  HirBS  HIS  HANDS  IN  GLEl 

Not  only,  therefore,  does  a  gesiapo  li- 
censing system  violate  the  very  free<J.cms 
which  440.000  Americans  died  In  two  world 
wars  to  preserve,  but  such  licensing  would 
cripple  the  very  Industry  on  whom  we  are 
placing  a  hea\-y  reliance  to  win  the  cold  war. 
Uncle  Joe  Staim  must  be  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee  at  the  prospect  that  we  in  Confess 
mlcht  conceivably  shackle  the  very  In- 
dustry that  he  fears  most. 

American  mot.on  pictures  have  brilliantly 
shown  the  world  that  we  have  shoes  on  our 
feet  autos  In  our  garages,  warm  clothe-s  on 
our  backs,  decent  homes  In  which  to  live. 
wholesome  focd  to  eat.  churches  to  worship 
In  free,  newspapers  to  read,  radios  to  listen 
to,  and  freedom  to  grow. 

The  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
churches  of  America  prize  the  dignity  of 
the  individual— his  freedom  to  grow.  Let 
not  the  Congress  take  any  action  which 
threatens  man's  dignity  and  freedom  under 
any  guise. 


S«U  CoBScrration  DUtrkti  Arc  Democ- 
racy at  Grass  Roots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TIXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday .  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
deni.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  21 
issue  of  the  San  Marcos  Record. 

This  editorial  was  published  in  central 
Texa.s.  in  an  area  that  is  ably  served 
in  Its  conservation  work  by  the  Guada- 
lupe-Blanco River  Authority.  It  applies 
equally,  however,  to  the  same  important 
work  being  done  throughout  Texas,  call- 
ing attention  to  an  effective  and  efacient 
operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sou.  CONSTKYATION   DlSTHICTS   Ail  DXMCXTRACT 

AT  Gr.as!3  Roots 

Soil  conservation  districts  are  democracy  at 
the  grass  roots.  That  Is  why  so  many  Texans 
are  becoming  more  and  r.ore  Interested  in 
them. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  governmental 
regulations,  it  is  Important  for  everyone — 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen — to  un- 
derstand what  districts  are.  who  runs  them, 
and  what  they  do.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  them 
with  one  of  the  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Under  Tex..s  law,  soli  conservation  districts 
were  organized  by  vote  of  the  local  land- 
owning farmers  and  ranchers  They  are  run 
by  their  Mipervlsors,  who  niwt  be  lociil,  resi- 
dent landowning  farmers  and  rt.ncher* 
elected  to  cfOce  t>y  their  neighbors.  V?lth  no 
powers  of  tax«t!cn  nor  err.lnent  domf.ln.  the 
BUFcrvtsors*  responsibility  is  to  coordinate  all 


efforts,  public  and  private,  to  the  soil  con- 
servation task.  TT.ls  coordinated  effort  Is 
first  developed  on  a  district-wide  basis  by 
the  local  people  themselves. 

In  every  one  of  Texas"  now  156  districts, 
covering  nearly  90  percent  of  the  State,  there 
are  programs  and  plans  of  work,  developed 
and  written  by  the  home  folks.  They  serve 
as  a  euide  to  each  district's  operation. 

With  its  program  and  plan  of  work  as  a 
basis  for  action,  the  district's  board  of  super- 
visors Is  ready  to  go  to  work.  As  a  rule,  all 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  agencies 
pledge  their  cooperation  to  the  supervisors. 
The  extension  service  and  the  department 
of  vocational  agriculture  have  a  big  educa- 
tional Job.  PMA  payments  help  landowners 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  soil  conservation. 
The  technicians  of  the  United  Slates  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  cooperating  with  the 
supervisors,  make  detailed  farm  and  ranch 
conservation  plans  wlih  the  local  operators 
on  farms  and  ranches  as  directed  by  the 
district  supervisors. 

These  farm  and  ranch  conservation  plans 
are  the  key  to  what  many  call  the  new  agri- 
culture. They  are  developed  with  the  owner 
to  suit  his  operating  needs  as  well  as  those 
of  the  land.  When  all  the  planning  Is  over, 
the  results  are  put  on  paper,  with  a  map, 
and  all  details  are  then  agreed  to  by  the 
owner  and  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Operating  in  accordance  with  these  plans, 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  discovering  that  it 
pays  to  treat  the  land  according  to  its  needs 
and  use  it  according  to  its  capabilities. 
Production  per  acre  rises  and  unit  production 
costs  are  lower.  Owners  find,  too.  that  crope 
are  higher  in  quality. 

These  are  things  that  consumers  In  gen- 
eral and  all  businessmen  can  understand. 

Soil  Conservation  District  Week — May  13 
to  21 — will  give  all  Texans  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  this  program  of  grass  roots 
democracy  that  is  going  on  in  their  midst. 


Doff  Your  Hat  to  the  Commies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONNtCTICt-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  literally  taking  our  hats 
off  to  the  Commiuiists  in  this  bloodless 
phase  of  the  realistically  cold  contest 
of  ideologies  or  what  have  you,  and  we 
are  losing  our  shirts  in  the  process. 

With  seemingly  complete  unconcern 
the  administration  travels  its  self-pre- 
scribed road  of  giving  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  to  slave  latx)r  corralled  be- 
hmd  the  impenetrable  wall  of  Russian 
domination.  The  iower-tarifl  policy  to 
which  the  administration  is  so  rabidly 
addicted  is  gradually,  but  thoroughly. 
snufTin.;  out  our  industries  while  helping 
to  build  those  of  an  avowed  and  relentless 
enemy  of  the  good  old  American  system. 

Has  all  semblance  of  sanity  left  the 
administration  policy  makers  or  is  it 
just  the  endless  chain  of  a  program  Ini- 
tiated by  New  Dealers  to  continue  all 
possible  assistance  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites  without  regard  to  the  price 
being  paid  by  American  workers  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole?  The  powers  in  the 
majority  are  incUiied  to  dismiss  hghtly 


this  far-reaching  and  all-inclusive  im- 
pact upon  the  Nation.  They  do  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  they  have  pliced  both 
the  American  industry  and  its  greatest 
mainstay— the  American  worker.  Upon 
the  manufacturer  there  has  b'en  placed 
the  everrpresent  and  ominous  burden 
of  bankruptcy;  upon  the  worker  the 
cruel  and  inevitable  dislodgment  from 
employment  which  is  in  turn  followed 
by  needless  hardship  for  the  family  that 
he  is  so  earnestly  trying  to  bring  up  in 
the  tradition  of  the  American  way. 

The  proponents  of  "gimme  and  give 
away"  are  guilty  of  a  sham«  less  take- 
away that  is  robbing  our  workers  of 
their  iobs. 

In  reply  to  the  rising  tide  of  protests 
against  the  current  tariff  policy  which 
is  killing  the  workers'  opportunity  to 
earn  their  bread,  the  administration  is 
saying,  in  effect,  "let  'em  eat  cake" — 
subsidized  cake,  that  is.  in  the  form  of 
larger  and  more  extensive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  t)enefits.  A  more 
clearly  obvious  cover  up  coiLd  scarcely 
be  imagined. 

Each  passing  day  sees  new?r  signs  of 
awakening  by  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulace to  the  folly  indulged  in  by  the 
administration  in  connection  with  its 
foreign  trade  hodgepodge. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  cokmns  of  the 
Catholic  Transcript,  Conn'^cticut,  of 
April  20.  1950.  which  sets  :orth  some 
vital  thoughts  on  this  subject  and  cer- 
tainly warrants  wide  and  attentive  pe- 
rusal ; 

ABsmD  AND  Intoleraile 

On  Sunday  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
publicized  a  situation  which  fcr  some  time 
has  puzzled  and  troubled  citlj^ns  of  Con- 
necticut. The  metropx)litan  paper  took  a 
look  at  the  city  of  Danbury,  so  many  of 
whose  people  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  hat-making  business.  That  business  is 
not  flourishing  just  now,  with  t!"ie  result  that 
large  numbers  of  Danbury  residents  are 
either  wholly  unemployed  or  employed  but 
part  time.  The  effect  of  this  condition  Is 
felt  by  the  entire  community  and  Indeed 
has  State  and  national  repercussions,  so 
close-knit  Is  our  economy. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  and 
strongly  stressed  causes  of  the  unemploy- 
ment in  Danbury  Is  unfair  competition  from 
hats  made  In  Communist-run  Czechoslo- 
vakia. These  are  brought  Into  the  United 
States  In  great  quantity  and  undersell  the 
domestic  products.  Where  E>anbury-made 
hats  are  priced  to  New  York  milliners  at 
$25  to  $30  a  dozen,  hats  from  C7.echoslovakla 
are  available  to  these  milliners  at  $15  to 
$20  a  dozen.  And  where  hat  Imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  were  in  the  amount  of  almost 
$41,000  In  1946.  they  Jumped  to  the  amount 
of  almost  $1,200,000  In  1949— an  astronomical 
Increase. 

It  Is  notorious  that,  wherever  the  Commu- 
nists arc  in  control,  slave  lahor  Is  the  rule. 
This  has  been  proved  beyond  rhe  jx?sslbllity 
of  refutation:  That  slave  labrr  Ls  a  funda- 
mental and  permanent  feature  of  Commu- 
nist economy,  the  very  basis  of  that  econ- 
omy. The  hats  from  Czechoslovakia  can  be 
stild  for  so  little  because  made  by  captive 
and  exploited  labor.  It  is  equally  notorious 
that  the  warfare  to  the  death  which  the 
Kremlin,  with  mastery  over  Czechoslovakia. 
Is  waging  against  the  west  and  principally 
against  the  United  States  as  the  mainst.iy 
of  the  west.  Is  ruthlessly  fought  with  every 
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sort  of  weapon,  the  economic  no  less  than 
the  military  and  the  political.  It  should, 
then,  be  Just  as  notorious  that  the  hats 
dumped  Into  our  market  by  Communist-run 
Czechoslovakia  are  a  potent  weapon  for  the 
Kremlin. 

How?  For  one  thin^.  the  sharp  decline  in 
employinent  In  Danbury  mear.5  a  sharp  de- 
cline m  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; for  example.  Income  taxis.  Taxes, 
that  is,  which  are  urgently  required  to  fi- 
nance the  expensive  programs  both  for  na- 
tional defense  and  for  economic  ard  arms 
EMlstance  to  the  European  nations  on  which 
we  depend  for  containment  of  the  Coijunu- 
nist  tide.  Cudgel  our  brains  though  we  will, 
v,-e  cannot  see  the  tiniest  grain  of  com.moa 
scnje  In  taking  bread  and  butter  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Americans  and  drying  up  a  source 
of  much  needed  Federal  revenue,  in  order 
to  give  dollars  to  a  memt)er  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain bloc  which  aims  at  cur  defeat  and  e:;- 
tlnctlon.  This  strikes  us  as  a  roaring  ab- 
surdity. 

For  another  thing.  It  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  the  Kremlin  that  there  be  depression  and 
discontent  In  the  United  States.  Some  meas- 
ure of  the  first  can  already  be  seen  in  Dan- 
bury. The  second  Is  not  yet  noticeable  on 
any  big  scale.  But  it  could  easily  and  quickly 
develop.  Why  anything  of  the  sort  should 
be  tolerated  when  It  stems  from  a  readily 
curable  condition  of  benefit  only  to  the 
Kremlin,  we  cannot  make  out.  It  Is  a  baf- 
fling mj-stery. 

Danbury  s  troubles  may  not  be  exclusively 
attributable  to  the  Importing  of  hats  from 
a  Communist-run  country,  which  is  in  effect 
an  enem.y  country  In  the  cold  war,  but  they 
are  unquestionably  in  part  attributable  to  it. 
Sanity  requires  that  this  condition  te 
righted,  and  at  once. 


The  Guatemala  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  M-.CORMACK 

OF    MASS.\CHUsrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  16, 
1950: 

The  Gu.*tim.ila  Problem 

Guatemala,  one  of  the  three  problem  chil- 
dren of  the  Caribbean  who  are  already  under 
formal  reproof  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  has  chosen  to 
call  attention  to  its  backward  political  affairs 
In  a  curiously  (and  one  would  suppose  un- 
necessarily) dramatic  way.  The  American 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.. 
arrived  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  March 
for  a  medical  examination.  It  then  appjeared 
that  some  days  b?fore  Guatemala  had  asked 
for  his  recall;  the  request  had  been  an  oral 
one.  delivered  through  the  Guatemalan  Am- 
bassador In  Washington,  without  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, and  In  what  has  been  described  as  a 
friendly  manner.  But  It  was  surrounded 
with  rumor  and  allegation — that  Ambassador 
Patterson's  life  was  in  danger,  that  he  was 
Interf'T'ng  In  domestic  politics,  that  he  was 
conducting  a  defamatory  campaign  against 
Guatemalan  Institutions,  and  so  on — all 
seemingly  generated  out  of  the  hot  politics 
of  Guatemala's  current  presidential  ma- 
neuverings. 

The  State  Department  has  properly  and 
gravely     rejected     these     unsustained    oral 


representations:  the  Embassy  at  Guatemala 
City  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
charge  and  Ambassador  Patterson  remains, 
ostensibly  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors.  But  American  oplnlc...  meanwhile, 
may  well  have  been  stirred  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Guatemalan  institutions  which  the 
Ambassador  Is  said  to  have  attacked.  It 
may,  fcr  example,  look  up  the  recent  series: 
of  articles  in  which  Mr.  Fi-zliugh  Turner, 
a  correspondent  for  this  newspaper,  described 
wliat  Is  actually  going  on  mere.  It  was  a 
reasonably  complete  and  convincing  picture 
of  a  small  and  potentially  encrmous'.y 
v;e?.lthy  country  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  Leftist  politicians,  who  have  allowed  their 
ranks  to  be  heavily  Infiltrated  by  Commu- 
nist sloganeers  If  not  actually  Moscow  Com- 
munists, working  up  a  line  Uttle  dictator- 
ship of  the  officeholders  on  the  well-tried 
basic  recipe  of  battling  Yanqul  imperialism. 
Along  with  this  there  goes  an  amount  of 
assassination,  filibustering  and  armed  revolu- 
tion which  one  once  asfociatcd  only  with 
"banana  repuolics"  and  which  would  seem 
to  retutn  Guatemala  to  that  invidious  and 
elsewhere  forgotten  classification.  The 
United  States  ccuJd.  of  course,  rc.ict  against 
the  insults  which  President  Arevalo's  regime, 
adopting  the  manners  and  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Kremlin,  has  been  fiinglng  In  this 
direction.  We  could  dismiss  the  Guatemalan 
Ambassador,  close  our  embassy  In  Guatemala 
City,  remove  the  numerous  missions  which 
are  trying  to  bring  economic  and  educa- 
tional progress  to  the  IKtle  country,  and  so 
on.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  situation 
either  -calls  for  or  would  be  served  by  such  a 
cciK-se.  The  Guatemalan  regime  Is  convict- 
ing Itself  sufficiently  of  backwardness  and 
rudeness;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  its  poKticians  with 
the  electoral  issues  for  which  they  seem  so 
eager.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  certainly  competent  to  deal  with  any 
practical  Issujs  that  may  arise.  If  the 
Guatemalan  politicians  meanwhile  want  to 
conduct  themselves  like  a  "ban.ina  republic" 
then  a  "banana  republic"  Is  what  their 
country  will  become. 


Regulatory  Madnesi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEX.\3 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  recent  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  amendments  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  much  was  said  about  the  role 
New  England  will  play  in  the  future  of 
the  growing  natural  gas  industry. 

Recently  the  Boston  Herald,  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  of  New  England, 
published  a  very  persuasive  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  the  Kerr  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RECtTLATOHT   MaDNXSS 

President  Truman  by  his  veto  of  the  Kerr 
bill  declares  for  price  control  of  natural  gas. 
We  shall  soon  have  price  control  of  coal. 
But  while  gas  Is  to  be  controlled  down,  coal 
Is  to  be  controlled  up.  The  Kllpore  bill 
would  prop  prices  for  soft  coal.     The  Kerr 


bUl  veto  win  permit  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  hold  down  the  price  of  gas.  Two 
competing  fuels,  one  regulated  up  and  the 

other  down. 

Has  Mr.  Truman  taken  the  right  road  to 
cheaper  natural  gas  by  his  veto?  Has  he 
frustrated  the  wUd  plans  of  Oklahoma  and 
Te.'tas  multimillionaires  to  live  off  12.000.000 
houscv.ive3  with  scanty  pocketbooks.  as  the 
"liberal  "  Senator  Douglas  contends? 

We  cannot  believe  anyone  who  says  he  cer- 
tainly has  or  he  certainly  hasn't,  for  the  eco- 
nomics are  not  that  simple.  But  here  are  a 
few  facts  that  make  Mr.  Truman's  position 
seem  more  glittering  than  sound. 

The  price  of  natural  gas.  like  oil  and  coal, 
is  now  unregulated.  The  FPC  regulates  the 
pipe  lines  that  carry  the  pas  end  also  the 
companies  that  both  produce  gas  and  operate 
the  lines.  Eut  the  86  percent  of  the  gas  that 
Is  produced  by  the  Independent  companies 
has  been  unregulated,  and  the  Kerr  bill 
would  have  insured  that  It  remained  so. 
against  an  evident  intention  of  the  FPC  to 
take  over  control.  So,  if  Congress  sustains 
the  veto,  as  seems  likely,  we  shall  have  aU  gas 
going  Into  interstate  commerce  regulated. 

Mr.  Truman  fears  a  monopoly  because  once 
a  pii>e-line  company  builds  to  a  gas  field  It 
has  to  take  the  prices  set  by  the  owner  of 
that  field,  since  pipe  lines  cant  be  shiitcd 
easily.  Result,  he  implies,  would  be  rocket- 
ing pi  Ices. 

But  someone  didn't  fully  inform  the  Presi- 
dent. No  company  spends  mUlions  building 
a  pipe  line  to  a  gas  field  without  making 
certain  that  the  price  of  gas  won't  get  out 
of  hand.  They  aren't  that  simple  in  the 
Industry.  They  make  long-term-price  con- 
tracts, and  most  gas  today  Is  already  under 
25-year  agreements.  The  President  is  naive 
In  thinking  otherwise. 

Compatition  is  further  limited,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  by  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  gas.  It  happens  that  33  companies 
control  70  percent  of  the  knov.-n  reserves, 
and  that  among  them  are  these  horrible 
algregations  of  capital — Standard  Oil  and 
Phillips  Petroleum.  (Horrible  to  the  lib- 
erals.) But  even  If  a  tingle  corporation 
held  70  percent  of  the  reserves.  It  would 
still  have  to  set  a  price  that  would  lure 
consumers  from  the  fuels  they  now  use.  It 
Is  like  the  monopoly  of  the  railroads  that  no 
longer  exists. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Truman's  veto  may  have  exactly 
the  cpposite  ellect  he  Intends.  It  takes 
heavy  capita!  to  find  productive  gas  fields 
riik  capital,  for  the  danger  of  loss  Is  great. 
Risk  capital  Is  scarce  today,  and  the  standard 
6-percent  return  that  regulatory  egencles 
ustially  allow  isn't  enough  to  attract  very 
much. 

We  now  have  known  gas  reserves  for  30 
year;s  at  tlie  present  rate  of  consumption. 
In  1955  the  increased  consumption  will  re- 
duce those  reserves  to  9  years'  supply — unless 
a  sufficient  incentive  exists  to  expand  ex- 
ploration and  production  programs.  The 
oil  Industry,  without  price  control,  has  kept 
about  13  years'  supplies  in  sight  for  the  last 
20  years,  due  to  the  operation  of  economic 
laws  Mr.  Truman  would  repeal.  Control 
In  gas  is  likely  to  mean  less  gas  and  higher 
prices.  Less  gas.  Incidentally,  for  national 
defense. 

But  whatever  will  happen  by  the  Presi- 
dents  veto,  this  passion  for  regulation  is 
driving  us  into  a  kind  of  economic  madnes«. 
If  we  keep  coal  prices  up  and  gas  prices 
down,  what  shall  we  do  with  oil?  Already 
some  of  the  oil  companies  with  byproduct 
gas  to  sell  scent  a  move  in  their  direction, 
and  they  may  deem  it  cheaper  to  bum  their 
gas  off  than  sell  into  regulation.  II  the  gas 
price  Is  kept  down,  the  sick  coal  indtistry 
will  have  to  turn  up  its  toes,  for  price  mlnl- 
mums  won't  save  It. 

We  may  as  well  make  our  choice  now,  either 
we  stop  our  drift  Into  regulation  or  we  must 
Just  give  up  and  regulate  everything  there  is. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

OF   NEW   T    HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
pranted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Jack  Hunter,  a  comember  of  Am- 
vet  Post  No.  19  in  Washington  with  Jo- 
seph Lieb.  and  also  pertinent  articles 
\thich  app)eared  in  previous  pages  of  the 
CoNCKESsiONAi.  RECORD.  Tt  is  Unbe- 
lievable that  this  great  Nation  has  done 
nothing  officially  to  honor  a  youn?  man 
whose  efforts  brought  about  measures 
that  saved  the  American  taxpayers  an 
estimated  $36,000,000,000. 

It  is  a  story  that  every  citizen  should 
know,  but,  unfortunately,  becatise  of 
greediness  and  jealousy  the  mcidents 
behind  this  narration  have  never  been 
fully  or  properly  publicized. 

On  April  12. 1945.  the  Wa.shington  Star 
carried  an  A.ssociated  Press  dispatch 
stating  that  the  War  Department  had 
officially  reported  to  Congress  that  be- 
cause of  the  Renegotiation  Act  the  Gov- 
ernment had  saved  over  $36,000,000,000 
in  rebates  of  excessive  war-contract 
profits. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  facts  behind 
this  untold  story: 

Late  in  December  1940.  Ray  Henle,  ace 
radio  commentator,  while  he  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  sent  a  telegram  to 
his  editors  regarding  a  certain  sensa- 
tional war-fraud  case. 

Mr.  Henle  sent  this  telegram  after  he 
had  a  discussion  with  Joseph  Lieb.  free- 
lance writer,  in  Wa5hington,  D.  C. 
I  With  the  assistance  of  Sam  O'Neal, 
who  at  that  time  wa.s  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  later  publicity  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  January  4,  1941,  they  made  their 
first  call  upon  the  Attorney  General. 
Robert  Jackson,  now  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Wendell  Berge,  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  and  other 
Department  officials. 

This  was  followed  up  with  other  calls 
to  the  Department  on  January  9,  14,  15. 
16.  and  23.  1941.  Nevertheless,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion on  the  case  at  that  time. 

When  these  negotiations  proved  frtiit- 
less  Lieb  sent  the  following  letter  to 
every  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  the  hope  of  bringing  the  case  out 
into  the  open.    The  message  read: 

Januart  6.  1941. 
Mr    DSAS    Mkmbxr    or   Congrbs:   Several 

days  ago  I  conferred  with  Department  of 
Justice  officials  relative  to  proflieerlng  and 
frauds  la  delense  aud  war  cuuiracu.    The 


Waahlneton  correspondent  of  the  St.  Loula 
Star-Times  assisted  me  In  presenting  amaz- 
ing evidence  In  connection  with  this  matter. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  Congress  should  set  up  an  InvestUatlng 
committee  to  watch  over  possible  frauds 
against  the  Ocvernment,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  give  this  suggestion  your  careful  consid- 
eration and  attention. 

Should  you  care  for  further  Information, 
please  advise.     With  many  thanks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Lieb. 

Then  Lieb  followed  this  letter  up  with 
personal  calls  upon  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. Including  Harry  S.  Truman,  now 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Five  weeks  later — and  this  Is  impor- 
tant— on  February  13, 1941.  Senator  Tru- 
man Introduced  his  resolution  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  defense  investigating 
committee.  This  measure  wa.>  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  April  1. 1941.  Mr.  Tru- 
man immediately  became  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  was  soon  to  sky- 
rocket him  into  national  fame — into  the 
Vice  Presidency  and  then  Into  the  White 
House  it."^elf. 

With  fear  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions would  run  out  on  war  frauds.  Lieb 
got  a  bill  introduced.  H.  R.  4916,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  which 
called  for  the  suspension  during  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  the  running 
of  any  Statute  of  Limitations  on  prose- 
cutions for  Federal  offervses.  This  bill 
was  introduced  on  May  29.  1941. 

He  pleaded  with  several  Members  of 
the  House  JudiciaiT  Committee,  and 
finally  on  November  26. 1941,  the  long  de- 
layed hearing  was  held.  The  only  wit- 
nesses were  Congresswoman  Jeannette 
Rankin,  who  introduced  the  bill.  Mr. 
Lieb,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Holtzoff.  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  The  Justice 
Department  opposed  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation complaining  that  it  was  too  broad, 
but  on  January  28,  1942,  after  much  agi- 
tation they  submitted  to  Congress,  H.  R. 
6484.  applicable  only  to  certain  offenses. 
It  became  law  on  August  24,  1942.  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Walker  Stone,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  Uie  Scripps- Howard 
newspapers. 

Anticipating  the  passage  of  the  bill  the 
Department  of  Justice  created  a  war- 
fraud  unit  and  Federal  grand  juries  be- 
gan holding  hearings. 

Mr.  Lieb  continued  his  campaign  de- 
manding review  of  war  contracts.  The 
exposure  of  a  number  of  cases  caused 
the  Congre.ss  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
supplemental  national  defense  appro- 
priation bill  of  April  4,  1942  permitting 
the  renegotiation  of  war  contracts. 

Thus,  came  the  .savings  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  taxpayers  money. 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  10. 

19431 

Joseph  Lieb 

(extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Sttles  Bkiogxs, 
of  New  Hampshire,  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Monday,  May  10  (legislative 
day  of  Monday.  May  3i,  1943) 
Mr.   Bridges.  Mr    President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoaD,  a  statement  regarding 
the  activities  of  Joseph  Lieb  which  have  con- 
tributed lo  th«  war  eflort. 


Among  Joseph  Lleb's  contributions  to  the 
war  are  work  on  four  Important  and  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation,  now  enacted  Into 
law. 

1.  His  work  m  connection  with  legislation 
dealing  with  war  profiteering  and  fraud.  On 
January  4.  1941.  accompanied  by  a  St.  Lculs 
newspaperman,  he  called  upon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Jackson.  Wendell  Berge,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  other  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  relative  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  certain  highly  connected  war  profiteer. 
Other  calls  to  the  Department  were  made  on 
January  9,  14.  15,  16.  and  23.  Th?  story  and 
background  of  this  case  has  never  been  told 
and  must  remain  anonymous  until  after  the 
war.  But  It  was  this  epl-sode  that  Inspired 
Lelb  to  carry  on  a  zealous  campaign  against 
war  profiteering  and  fraud.  Because  of  this 
case  he  urged  the  necessity  for  the  .suspension 
of  the  statutes  of  limitations  covering  such 
matters. 

Over  a  period  of  time  Lieb  denianded  the 
appointment  of  a  congressional  delense  Inves- 
tigation committee. 

On  February  13.  1941,  Senator  Truman  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  set  up  a  defense  In- 
vestigating committee.  This  measure  was 
approved  on  AprU  1. 

On  March  31.  1941,  Representatives  May 
and  ViN.soN  Introduced  their  Joint  resolu- 
tions setting  up  a  committee  to  investigate 
war  profiteers.  This  resolution  has  a  direct 
bearing  to  the  previous  mentioned  Justice 
Department  Interviews.  This  la  all  that  can 
be  said  at  this  time 

It  was  the  sensational  dtsclostires  brought 
cut  by  the  House  Investigating  committees 
that  brought  on  the  demand  fo-  the  renego- 
tiation of  war  contracts.  But  renegotiation 
action  did  not  come  until  April  4,  :942.  when 
a  clause  permitting  such  action  wris  Inserted 
In  the  supplemental  national  defense  appro- 
priation bill  of  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  committees 
possessed  punitive  power  other  than  to  ex- 
pose and  publicly  reprimand.  They  held  no 
other  authority.  Prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  these  committee  resolutions  Lieb  pleaded 
for  the  suspension  of  the  fraud  sta  ,utes.  In 
correspondence  with  many  public  cfflclals  he 
pointed  cut  the  fact  that  these  statutes  must 
be  suspended  to  protect  the  Government's 
Interest  In  the  prosecution  of  war  frauds. 
When  the  Truman  and  House  investigating 
committees  were  set  up  he  reminded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  these  committees  were 
In  many  Instances  operating  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Government  Insofar  as  the 
time  elements  of  the  statutes  were  concerned. 
Several  months  later,  on  May  26,  1941,  a 
bill  was  Introduced  to  suspend  the  statutes. 
Because  of  this  the  Justice  Department  on 
February  5.  1942.  created  a  special  frauds 
unit,  and  Federal  grand  Juries  began  hear- 
ings on  July  15.  1942. 

Approximately  |3,0(X).000.000  have  been 
saved  because  of  this  action.  ^Part  of  this 
story  was  related  In  the  CoNcRrssioNAL  Rec- 
oftD  on  November  12,  1942,) 

IProm  the  Congkessionai,  Record  of  Januay 

27.  1947) 

Origin  of  the  Trcman  CoMMrrrEE 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Raymond  S. 
Springer,  of  Indiana.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Monday,  January  27.  1947) 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
upper  Chamber  of  Couj^ress  debated  at  great 
length  the  question  of  whether  or  net  the 
famous  Senate  War  Investigating  Commit- 
tee should  be  continued.  After  the  debate 
came  to  a  cU:«e,  the  Senate  deemed  It  ad- 
visable to  grant  this  committee  an  additional 
year  In  order  to  complete  Its  Invesilgailoa  of 
the  war  period. 
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This  committee  has  been  In  the  public 
eye  for  several  years,  yet  very  few  people 
know  of  the  Incidents  that  occurred  behind 
the  sc?ne  to  Inspire  its  creation. 

It  was  this  committee  originally  hearied  by 
Harry  S.  Trum.in  that  sent  him  skyrocketing 
Into  the  V1C2  Presidency  of  the  Lnited  States 
and  then  Into  the  White  House  itself. 

In  this  connection.  It  would  seem  apropos 
to  rtate  for  the  first  time  the  genesis  of  this 
committee. 

The  story  dates  back  to  late  In  December 
1910,  when  sensational  information  concern- 
ing a  hlgi:ly  placed  defense-contract  profiteer 
came  to  the  attention  of  Joseph  Lieb,  free- 
lance writer  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lieb  took  this  matter  up  with  Sam  O'Neal, 
who  was  at  that  time  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times — now 
publicity  director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee — and  they  decided  to  bring  the 
information  to  the  attention  of  ths  Depart- 
me.it  of  Justice.  On  January  4,  1941,  they 
made  their  first  call  upon  the  then  Attorney 
General  Robert  Jackson.  Wendell  Berge, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  other  offi- 
cials. They  made  other  calls  on  J::nuary  9. 
14.  15,  16,  and  23,  1941.  However,  the  Justice 
Dei^artment  refused  to  take  action  on  this 
case. 

Nevertheless.  Lieb  sent  the  following  letter 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  In  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  case  out  Into  the  open.  Tee 
message  read: 

January  6.  1941. 

Mt  Dear  Member  or  Congress  :  Several  days 
Ego  I  confered  with  Department  of  Justice 
officials  relative  to  profiteering  and  frauds  In 
defense  and  war  contracts.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
assisted  me  in  presenting  amazing  evidence 
l.i  connection  with  this  matter. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  Congress  should  set  up  an  Investigating 
committee  to  watch  over  possible  frauds 
against  the  Government  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  give  this  suggestion  your  careful  consid- 
eration and  attention. 

Should  you  care  for  further  Information, 
please  advise.     V.ith  many  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours. 

1       Joseph  Li-b. 

This  letter  was  followed  up  with  personal 
calls  upon  a  number  of  Senators,  including 
Mr.  Truman. 

Then,  on  February  13,  1941,  Senator  Tru- 
man Introduced  his  resolution  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  defense  Investigating  commit- 
tee, and  the  measure  was  officially  approved 
on  April  1.  1941.  Senator  Truman  imme- 
diately became  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Fearing  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  run  on  the  above-mentioned  case,  Lieb 
got  a  bill  introduced.  H.  R.  4916,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  which  de- 
manded the  suspending  during  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  the  running  of  any 
Etatute  of  limitations  on  prosecutions  for 
Federal  offenses.  This  measure  was  intro- 
duced on  May  29,  1941. 

Finally  on  November  26,  1941,  a  long-de- 
layed hearing  was  held  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  and  the  only  witnesses 
were  Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rankin,  who 
iiitroduced  the  bill.  Mr.  Lieb.  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hcltzcflf,  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  The  Justice  Department  opposed 
this  piece  of  legislation  because  It  was  too 
broad,  but  on  January  28.  1942,  after  much 
agitation  they  sent  to  the  Congress  H.  R. 
€484,  a  bill  to  suspend  during  the  present 
war  the  running  of  statutes  of  limitations 
applicable  to  certain  offenses.  This  became 
law  oAAugust  24.  1942.  and  It  was  during  this 
pcrlodTthat  the  Justice  Department  set  up  a 
war-fr^d  unit.  From  the  expostire  of  a 
cumbeAof  w^Kcontracts  came  the  demand 
fo;  the  I«^;Mot»tion  Act  and  the  subsequent 
saving  of  l^§^^d  billicns  of  dollars. 


Nashville  Serrjzon  Said  Lackmj  in 
Potiiical,  Re'ajioas  Realities 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  c!:o2ciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESrN-TAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  ov.-n  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  editorial  by 
Hoddin?  Cart3r  v.hich  appeared  in  the 
Delta  D3mocrat-Times  of  Greenville. 
Miss.,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  other 
newspapers. .  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Nashville  Sermon  Said  Lacking  in  Po- 
litical, Religious  Reaiicies." 

Recently  I  introduced  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times  which  referred  to  this  editorial 
by  Hodding  Carter.  I  am  introducing 
this  column  by  Mr.  Carter  with  my  full 
approval.     It  follows: 

Naehvilu:  Sermon  S.\n)  Lacking  in  Political, 

Religious  Realities 
(By  Hodding  Carter,  editor.  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss. ) 

By  unhappy  coincidence  I  have  read  dur- 
ing Easter  week  a  widely  publicized  sermon 
which  in  a  good  many  respects  strays  as  far 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  Man  whcse  resur- 
rection the  Christian  world  celebrates  today 
as  it  does  from  the  political  and  economic 
realities  of  our  harassed  world. 

This  sermon  was  preached  last  February 
by  a  Nashville  minister.  Many  thousands 
of  copies  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
ttiroughout  the  South.  It  is  titled  after,  and 
is  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  digest  of  John 
Fl>-nn's  best-selling  book.  The  Road  Ahead, 
which  warns  of  catastrophic  end  results  of 
the  social  welfare  state. 

rLTNN'S   BOOK   ONE -SIDED 

I  am  not  concerned  here  primarily  with 
Mr.  Flynn's  book.  There  is  value  In  it. 
though  its  usefulness  Is  Impaired  by  his  per- 
sonal hatreds,  the  one-sldedness  of  his  at- 
tack upon  England  and  his  lumping  together 
of  good  Americans  of  different  opinions  than 
his  own  Into  one  over-all  Inimical  category. 
Certainly  ail  of  us  should  be  alert  to  the 
implications  of  tiie  Insensate  welfare  state. 
Certainly  a  minister  has  as  much  right  as 
anyone  to  warn  against  national  and  world 
trends  toward  undue  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  dwarfing  cl  individual 
rights  and  individual  responsibilities. 

But  the  case  is  not  nearly  so  black  and 
white  as  the  Nashville  minister  makes  it,  nor 
is  he  fair  in  designating  his  scapegoats. 

I  am  appalled  by  many  of  his  charges  and 
conclusions.  For  instance,  in  telling  of  the 
rise  of  socialism  In  England  after  the  birth 
of  the  Fabian  Society,  a  Socialist  group,  he 
enumerates  the  results  of  the  first  Liberal- 
Social  coalition  way  back  in  1905. 

■'This  is  when  the  New  Deal  struck  Eng- 
land,' he  says  warningly.  "Out  of  Parlia- 
ment came  the  8-hour  day,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, pensions,  government  housing 
projects,  public  payment  of  election  expenses. 
Labor  was  delighted  •  •  •  the  camel's 
head  was  now  Inside  the  free  enterprise, 
democratic  tent." 

If  the  minister  means  that  these  long-ago 
English  achievements  were  dangerous  and 
undemocratic,  he  is  talking  poppycock.  To 
the  contrary,  each  of  them  when  achieved 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  demcc- 
racys  hand,  whether  In  England  or  in  th« 
United  States. 


Asserting  that  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  "Is  about  as  democratic  as 
Stalin,"  he  ba.ses  the  libelous  charge  on  the 
fact  that  its  membership  Includes  men  like 
David  Dubinsky  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Walter 
Reuther  and  James  B.  Carey  from  the  CIO. 
Elmer  Davis,  Leon  Henderson.  Justice  Doug- 
las and  Senator  Frank  Graham,  the  notable 
form.er  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

And  more  poppycock.     "A  social  planner  in 
Washington  differs  not  at  all  from  one  In       ' 
Moscow  or  London."   he  proclaims.     "They 
are  all  Socialists  and  therefore  enemies  of  the 
basic  liberties  of  men." 

What  he  is  saying.  In  effect.  Is  that  the 
courageous,  freemen  of  th?  Socialist  coun- 
tries of  Europe  who  live  defiantly  under  the 
vary  guns  of  Soviet  Russia  are  no  better  than 
the  Red  enemy  against  whom  they  stand  -^ 
allied  with  us.  Were  the  Socialist  Norwe-  j"^ 
giaiis  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  men,  those 
Scandinavian  fighters  who  died  while  we  In 
Am.snca  prattled?  Are  the  Socialist  Swedes 
such  enemies?  And  are  social  planners  as 
such,  enemies  of  the  people  simply  because 
they  dream  cf  directed  progress?  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  a  plan.  So  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Social  planning 
does  not  necessarily  mean  socialism,  and 
socialism,  freely  and  democratically  entered 
upon,  does  not  spell  communism. 

DEATH   BT   THE   H-BOMB 

And  one  incredible  sentence:  "I  would  per- 
sonally rather  see  my  nation  die  cleanly  un- 
der the  H-bomb  than  rot  away  under  so- 
cialism. "  This  statement  may  make  a  big 
hit  in  Eome  quarters,  but  not  among  people 
who  have  seen  nations  almost  die  under 
bombs;  whether  H  or  A,  or  Just  plain  bombs; 
not  among  those  who  have  seen  war-crushed 
nations  struggle  to  rise  again  in  the  only  way 
they  could— through  government-directed 
action  for  which  no  private  alternative  ex- 
isted. God  grant  that  we  never  have  to  so 
rebuild;  for  if  that  dreadful  day  ever  comes, 
there  will  no  longer  be  anywhere  else  a  more 
fortunate  people,  like  ourselves  today,  who 
from  a  place  of  privilege  and  security  can 
sneer  at  such  collective  effort  as  being  so- 
cialistic. 

It  is  sad  that  such  words  should  be  spoken 
upon  a  Sabbath  or  on  any  other  day.  It  is 
sadder  and  more  dangerous  to  American 
solidarity  that  its  devlslve  message  should 
gain  such  wide  distribution.  And  It  Is  sad- 
dist  of  all  to  recall  how  long  ago  it  was  that 
a  Man  moaned  a  broken-hearted  prayer  from 
a  cross,  asking  His  Father  to  forgive  those 
who  knew  not  wliat  they  did. 


Congrtsi  Shoold  Set  tke  Exaunple 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Ilr. 
Speaker,  for  most  of  the  time  during  the 
past  2  weeks  the  House  has  been  debat- 
ing the  one-package  appropriation  bill 
which  calls  for  a  total  of  $38,859,000,000 
to  operate  the  Government  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

War  with  Russia  Is  threatened.  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  bankrupt  nation,  a  nation  with  un- 
sound financial  policies,  to  win  a  war,  but 
there  seems  httle  disposition  on  the  part 
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ct  the  administrati'-n.  or  of  the  Congress. 
to  pu:  our  financial  house  In  order. 

That  the  people  want  less  Federal 
spending,  that  they  want  greater  efficien- 
cy from  those  who  hold  public  office,  has 
been  shown  by  the  public  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

That  very  few.  Individually,  are  will- 
ing to  ecouomize  or  to  do  more  work  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  is  shown 
by  the  opposition  to  practically  every 
plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  which 
premises  either  greater  efficiency  or 
economy  but  which  adversely  affects  the 
individual. 

Unfortunately  the  President,  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  situation  and 
of  the  demand  for  less  Federal  spending 
•  and  a  httle  more  efficient  service  by  Fed- 
eral employees,  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
some  21  reorganization  plans. 

Talcing  advantage  of  this  situation. 
the  Hoover  label  has  been  pinned  on  all 
of  these  reorganization  plans,  although 
some  of  them  do  not  even  promise  either 
efficiency  or  economy. 

The  reorganization  pl?.ns  submitted  by 
the  President  have  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  E.xpenditures  in  Executive 
Departments,  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  of  which,  dur- 
ing the  Eigh^eth  Congress.  I  was  chair- 
man. 

So  far,  whenever  any  of  these  plans 
which  would  give  us  a  cut  in  personnel, 
require  more  work  or  a  cut  in  compensa- 
tion of  Federal  employees,  has  been  pre- 
sented, there  has  been  vigorous  and 
sometimes  bitter  opposition.  Uiually, 
the  group  appearing  in  opposition  to  any 
particular  plan  advocates  the  adoption 
of  reorganization  which  will  give  econ- 
omy and  elB  lency  in  the  other  depart- 
ments but  argues  that  reorganization  in 
connection  with  the  agency  in  which  the 
witness  is  interested  would  be  bad. 

Recently,  information  was  given  the 
Congress  that,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year — end  the  current  year  is  classed 
as  a  prosperou.*-  yer.r— we  will  be  spend- 
insc  at  least  five,  some  say  almost  seven, 
billion  dollars  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment takes  m. 

That  situation  is  not  only  an  absurd, 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  condition.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  some  in  au- 
thority are  foUo'-.-ing  a  course  which  may 
involve  us  in  a  war  before  the  year  is 
over. 

Remembering  how  we  got  into  the  last 
two  wars,  what  war  co^ts.  not  only  in 
dollars  and  natural  resources  but  in 
sufTerlrtg  and  In  death,  and  in  justifiable 
payments  to  veterans,  it  would  seem  as 
though  those  in  authority  who  are  di- 
recting our  foreign  policy,  would  have 
the  good  sen.«;e  to  follow  a  course  which 
would  keep  us  out  of  war.  That,  lacking 
that  good  sense,  judgment,  and  determi- 
nation, they  would,  at  the  verj'  least,  set 
our  financial  house  in  order,  cut  out  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  every  dollar; 
make  every  po.'^.«;ible  saving  In  order  to 
strengthen  our  defense  program. 

Long  ago  someone  said  that  charity 
.should  begin  at  home.  Inasmuch  as  this 
Nation  must  economize  If  It  Is  to  avoid 


disaster.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  people's 
Representatives  should  set  tl'.e  example 
by  the  adoption  of  an  economy  program 
which  would  affect  all  Federal  employees 
and  ofBc"  holders.    Then  they  can  right- 
fully and  With  .ecod  grace  ask  that  others 
do  likswise.  take  less  instead  of  asking 
for  more,  work  longer,  work  more  efS- 
ciently.    instead    of    demanding   higher 
compensation,  then  loafing  on  the  job. 
A    nation    which    continues    wasteful 
and  unnecessary   spending,  lowers   the 
standard  of  production,  permits  a  few 
individuals  to  paralyze  essential  indus- 
tries and,  on  occasion,  by  strikes  threaten 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation,  cannot  hope  either  to  win 
world  war  m.  or.  even  if  there  be  no 
war.  continue  prosperous  and  secure. 


Port  and  Play^oand  of  the  SauL-.v.t 

EXTENSION  OF  REr^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATrS 

Tuesday.  April  25  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
excerpts  from  an  article  entitled  "Port 
and  Playground  of  the  Southwest'  which 
appeared  in  the  April  12  edition  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

This  article,  written  by  Mr.  Don  Hinga. 
gives  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric and  colorful  spots  in  Texas.  Galves- 
ton Island,  and  of  the  people  who  figure 
largely  in  Galveston's  place  in  the  South- 
west. I  recommend  it  as  a  subject  for 
enjoyable  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the   article    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follon-s : 
Port  and  Playground  of  Southwest 

(By  Don  Hinga.  Chronicle  roving  editor) 

Galveston.  April  12. — Steeped  in  history, 
with  an  Impressive  list  of  firsts,  an  Island 
of  gracious  living  and  mighty  industry.  Gal- 
veston proclaims  to  the  world  that  it  is  the 
"Port  and  playground  of  the  Southwest." 

There  is  no  better  way  to  sum  up  Galveston 
than  that  phrase. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  free  State 
of  Galveston,  because  its  people  have  a  knack 
of  living  and  let  live  that  makes  the  typical 
Galvestonlon  feel  that  thtre  is  no  better  place 
on  earth  to  reside. 

Drive  around  its  oleander-bordered  streets 
and  you  find  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  gra- 
ciousness  in  the  many  beautiful  old  homes 
built  during  the  past  century. 

Take  a  tour  in  the  older  section  of  down- 
town Galveston  and  you  notice  fine  carvings 
on  the  doors  and  windows  of  old  business 
establishments  that  further  carry  out  this 
Idea  of  beauty. 

POPtTATION    GAINS 

The  City  of  Galveston  covers  7  3  squ.vre 
miles  and  Its  population  of  approximately 
80,000  shows  a  pain  of  20.000  over  the  1940 
census  count  of  60.682. 

Backbone  of  the  Industry  that  flourishes 
here  Is  the  sprawling  waterfront  w.;ii>e  37 
piers  i.ffjrd  space  fcr  handUng  ifi  Liberty- 


type  vessels.  Its  35  warehouses  have  over 
5.000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  its 
three  giant  grain  elevators  can  store  7.500.000 
bu.=;hel3  of  grain. 

The  port  of  Galveston  Is  the  largest  sul- 
fur shipping  port,  in  addition  to  handling 
vast  quantitltes  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  sugar. 
ores,  and  concentrates  and  other  products. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  teeming  wharves. 
Galveston  during  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1949.  shipped  more  grain  than  all  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  combined,  a  total  of  110.218,- 
041  bushels.  lu  total  vessel  traffic  w.is  In 
exce.'5s  of  6.000,000  tons  each  for  the  years 
1947-40. 

THORNTON  RUNS  DOCKS 

Two  years  ago,  the  city  of  Galveston  rzot. 
over  the  wharves,  which  are  operated  by  E.  H. 
Thornton,  as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Thornton  began  his  career  with  th« 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  In  Houston. 

A  plcturesrue  part  of  the  water  front  that 
draws  thousands  of  vacationists  Is  the  mos- 
quito fleet  of  shrimp  and  fishing  boats  that 
take  off  with  the  dawn,  to  return  heavily 
leden.  Galveston  offers  the  sports  fisherman 
51  types  of  edible  salt-water  fish. 

Largest  private  Industry  In  Galveston  U 
th^  American  National  Insurance  Co..  largest 
In  the  South,  with  some  $300,000,000  In 
Insurance  on  Its  books. 

Today,  It  is  presided  over  by  W.  L.  Moody, 
Jr.,  now  In  his  eighties,  who  has  spread  an 
Industrial  and  financial  empire  from  Gal- 
veston Island  untU  It  reaches  over  the  Na- 
tion, embracing  banks,  the  national  h'tels. 
lands,  and  other  properties. 

MOODT   IS   Rica   MAK 

Moody  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  10  richest 
men  In  Texas,  but  still  keeps  a  tight  hand  on 
the  reins  of  his  business  empire. 

From  his  office  In  the  American  National 
BuUding.  whose  walls  bear  a  large  copy  of 
the  f-imed  painting,  the  Gay  Philosopher. 
Moody  tells  an  Interesting  but  brief  story  of 
how  he  got  Into  the  Insurance  business. 

"How  does  a  man  get  started  In  such  a  vast 
business?"  he  was  asked. 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  twinkle  In 
his  eye,  Moody  replied: 

"I  was  standing  on  a  corner  on  Strand 
Street  many  years  ago  and  two  friends  cam* 
up  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  make  some 
money. 

"They  had  an  Idea  of  going  into  the  In- 
surance business  and  I  said  that  I  always 
liked  to  make  money  and  so  I  did." 

The  growth  and  building  of  Galveston  la 
tied  up  with  the  growth  and  expa:iding 
enterprises  of  several  Galvestonlans  In  adll- 
tloa  to  the  Moodys. 

FOUR    KZMPNEH    ERCTHIRS 

They  are  the  Kempners,  the  Sealeys.  the 
Hutchlngs  and  others  who  pyramided  prrfits 
from  warehouses  and  compresses  and  other 
water-front  firms  into  empires  that  reach 
out  over  the  United  States. 

The  four  Kempner  brothers.  Stanley.  R.  L., 
D.  W.,  and  I.  H.,  have  contributed  mightily 
to  the  building  of  Texas  as  well  u  their 
native  Galveston. 

Their  father,  Harris  Kempner.  a  Polish  im- 
migrant, worked  as  a  day  laborer  to  get  to- 
gether his  railroad  fare  to  Texas,  opened  a 
store  In  Cold  Springs,  fought  In  the  Con- 
federate Army  and  moved  to  Galveston  fol- 
lowmg  the  ClvU  War. 

When  he  died  In  1894  he  had  put  together 
"The  House  of  Kempner,"  with  Interests  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  So  diversified  was  his 
career  that  the  Kempners  cither  bought, 
built,  or  operated  eight  Texas  railroads, 
started  Irrigation  projects  all  over  Texas; 
organized  banks  in  a  dozen  Texas  towns. 

BtHLT  HOTIL  CALVI2 

The  first  rice  for  commercial  purpo»fs  was 
planted  on  a  Fort  Send  County  plantation  of 
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the  family,  they  built  the  Galvez  Hotel,  own 
the  Sugarland  Industries  outright  and  seven- 
eights  of  the  stock  in  the  Imperial  Sugar  Co. 
Their  compress  and  warehciise  properties  in 
Galveston  comprise  8'j  city  blocks. 

The  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Kemp- 
ner. four  brothers  and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Oppenheimer,  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Adcuex,  and  Ml.'ss  Gladys  Kempner,  of  Gal- 
veston, and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Weston  of  Cincinnati, 
have  made  no  partition  of  the  family's 
wealth  dov7n  through  the  years,  escept  divi- 
sion of  profits  from  the  many  enterprises. 

All  differences  of  opinion  have  been  settled 
by  majority  rule. 

Their  business  activity  has  been  matched 
through  the  years  by  a  contribution  to  civic 
affairs. 

1.    H.   IS  ELOrR   STATtSMAN 

I.  H.  Kempner.  the  elder  statesm-.n  of  the 
clan,  served  as  commissioner  and  mayor  of 
Galveston  and  Is  credited  with  pulling  the 
city  out  of  the  financial  crisis  that  followed 
the  1900, storm  when  7,500  persons  lest  their 
lives  in  hurricane  v/inds  and  tidal  waves. 

In  fact.  I.  H.  Kempner  and  Rabbi  Emeritus 
Henry  Cohen  are  the  only  two  surviving 
members  of  the  storm  relief  commission. 

The  saintly  Rabbi  Cohen  and  the  late 
Bishop  Christopher  Byrne  have  been  the 
spiritual  Inspiration  for  the  city  for  many 
years. 

Throughout  a  life  of  selHess  service.  Rabbi 
Cohen  has  attained  many  honors.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  called  him  Texas'  greatest 
citizen  and  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Wise  de- 
scribed him  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
religious  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

RAEBI  IS  SCHOI_Aa 

A  scholar  who  reads  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
French  r.nd  German  and  Spanish,  the  rabbi 
has  a  simple  philosophy. 

"From  the  best  In  religions  I  try  to  take 
my  philosophy  of  life,"  he  says.  "I  would 
as  soon  preach  on  a  text  from  Confucius  as 
the  Talmud  if  the  truth  Is  there" 

Last  September,  when  the  rabbi  retired 
after  61  years  In  the  rabbinate.  Bishop  Byrne 
said: 

"My  old  friend.  Rabbi  Cohen.  Is  the  best 
example  of  real  humanitarianism  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  seen  him  In  every  room  and  at 
every  bed  in  our  hospitals.  He  brought  mes- 
sages of  cheer  and  hope  to  ail,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  and  creed.  He  never  asked  who 
It  was.  but  whether  there  was  a  need  to  fill." 

The  late  Bishop  Byrne,  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Galveston  Catholic  Diocese 
In  some  30-odd  Texas  counties,  had  a  ready 
wit  and  an  Irish  brogue  that  was  the  delight 
of  his  thousands  of  friends. 

AN  AtTLD  BARRACKS 

A  few  days  before  his  death.  I  talked  with 
him  about  the  Bishops  palace,  one  of  the 
finest  hemes  in  Galveston,  built  by  Col.  Wal- 
ter Gresham.  lawyer  and  Congressman  over 
half  a  century  ago,  at  FouiT.eenth  and  Broad- 
way. 

"It's  an  auld  barracks."  the  Bishop  said 
with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye  and  then  proceeded 
to  linger  lovingly  over  the  details  of  the 
three-story  mansion. 

He  told  of  the  five  kinds  of  stone  and  mar- 
ble that  went  Into  the  home,  of  the  carved 
lilies  and  birds  on  the  doors  and  windows, 
the  three  different  dates  that  are  carved  into 
the  marble,  of  the  griffon  motif  found 
through  the  house. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  five  different 
kinds  of  wood  In  five  rooms,  oak.  walnut. 
red  and  white  mahogany,  and  pine,  and 
how  the  work  was  so  thoroughly  done  that 
there  Is  not  a  crack  In  the  lining  up  of  the 
woodwork. 

ARTIST   or   NOTE 

Mrs.  Gresham  was  an  artist  of  note  and 
painted  murais  on  the  dining-room  ceUing, 


t  eked  canvas  on  the  rails  of  othsr  rooms 
and  adorned  them  with  paintings,  rnd  in  the 
basement  covered  the  walls  with  marine 
scenes  and  marine- life  pictures. 

The  home  was  a  long  time  in  being  built 
fsr  Gresham,  as  the  b'.snop  said,  would  have 
a  flash  of  beauty  in  the  day  cr  nieht  and 
tear  out  parts  of  the  house  and  build 
them  anew. 

Another  famous  old  home  In  Galveston  Is 
the  home  of  El  Mina  Temple  of  the  Shrine 
at  2328  Broadway.  Built  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Brown. 
a  brick  mason  by  trade  who  amassed  a  for- 
tune in  cotton,  shipping:,  and  other  interests 
ar.d  put  a  fortune  Into  his  home,  a  show 
place  for  almost  a  century  and  the  oldest 
brick  home  in  Texas. 

CARVED    IN    PARIS 

Walnut  In  the  valance  crowning  the  wln- 
dcus  was  carved  In  Paris,  and  French  artt- 
Eons  came  to  adorn  the  ceilings  with  friezes 
and  panels  in  geld  leaf. 

His  daughter,  Miss  Betty  Brown,  was  also 
an  artist  and  in  the  parlor  there  still  hang 
tapestries  she  executed  of  statuesque  ladies 
In  flowing  robes. 

■When  Galveston  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gor- 
don Granger  and  his  Northern  troops  on  June 
la,  1865,  the  Confederate  commanders  laid 
their  sheathed  swords  on  a  table  in  the  gilded 
parlor  and  the  trans-Mississippi  Department 
of  the  Confederacy  was  at  an  end. 

The  Sealy  home  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Broad- 
v^ay  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Stanford  White,  later  killed  by  Harry  K. 
Thaw  In  New  York.  It  is  another  show- 
place,  rich  In  history  and  beauty. 

DAY   OF  ELEGANCE 

All  over  Galveston  you  can  find  homes 
that  have  a  touch  of  old  New  Orleans  de- 
signs, grilled  ironwork  and  cornices  and  cu- 
polas of  a  bygone  day  of  elegaiice. 

One  of  the  outstanding  institutions  In 
Galveston  Is  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School,  with  an  able  faculty  headed  by  Dr. 
Chauncey  Leake,  nationally  known  phar- 
macologist, the  John  Sealy  Hospital,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  South,  is  another  example  of 
philanthropy  of  the  builders  of  Galveston, 
the  Sealy  family. 

Hen.ry  Rosenberg,  another  pioneer  and 
early  day  mayor,  has  left  his  knprint  on 
Galveston  with  the  150,000- volume  Rosenberg 
Library  and  monument  to  the  Texas  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  a  chiirch.  orphans'  home, 
home  for  aged  ladies,  and  a  "TMCA  building. 

WATER    FOUNTAIN 

He  also  Installed  water  fountains  and 
troughs  throughout  the  city,  where  thirsty 
humans  and  animals  could  slake  their  thirst. 

Rosenberg  was  president  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of 
revenue  to  Galveston  through  its  84,000.000 
annual  pay  roll  to  the  1,000  Santa  Fe  workers 
in  Galveston. 

Others  who  took  part  In  organization  of 
the  railway,  which  operates  over  4.000  miles 
of  trackage  in  Texas,  included  John  Sealy 
and  nephew  Georse,  Leon  and  H.  Blum. 
W.  L.  Moody.  J.  H.  Hutchlngs,  R.  S.  and  P.  J. 
Willis,  to  name  a  few. 

Galvestonlans  have  been  getting  the  news 
of  the  world  from  the  same  source  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  The  Galveston  Nev.-s. 
known  as  "The  Old  Lady  of  Mechanic  Street," 
Is  the  oldest  newspaper  In  Te.xas,  having 
teen  founded  in  1842.  It  is  ably  managed  to- 
day by  David  Leavell.  also  president  of  the 
Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Every  year  about  this  time,  the  Greater 
Galvecton  Beach  Association  starts  beating 
the  tom-toms  for  its  Splash  Day,  heralding 
the  opening  of  the  summer  swim  season. 
This  year  it  wUl  be  held  on  May  7  and  Drum 
Beater  Christy  Mitchell  is  telling  all  and 
sundry   of   the   Texas   Fiddler's   Association 


annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Splash 
Day,  the  hill  billy  Jam  season  from  noon  to 
midnight,  the  coronation  of  King  Neptune 
and  his  bathing  beauties  from  all  over  the 
Southwest.  5-mile  swim  race  In  the  Gulf, 
giant  air  sliow  and  a  lot  of  othef'  attractluus. 

CAT  PLATCROUND 

Then  It  Is  that  Galvestonlans  go  all  out  to 
welcome  the  va;-:guard  of  the  thousands  who 
will  dot  the  imooth  white  beaches  with  gay 
umbrellas,  put  up  tents  to  stay  overnight, 
crowd  the  midway  attractions,  kids  will  dig 
In  the  sand,  and  the  old  Island  that  was 
once  the  headquarters  of  Pirate  Jean  Lafttte 
gets  Its  gay  title  of  "PUiyground  of  the 
Southwest." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         '■ 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT 

OF   NEW   TORK 

VJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE?REoE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
exceedingly  Interesting  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  April 
23  and  24.  On  March  29,  1950,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  7904,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  "investigate 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  governmental  func- 
tions and  sources  of  revenue  within  the 
framework  of  our  Federal,  State,  and 
local  systems  of  government."  Follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  undertook 
a  survey  of  the  opinion  of  governors  on 
this  subject.  This  article  is  the  result. 
The  views  expressed  by  the  governors 
should  alone  be  sufficient  to  piersuade  any 
doubting  Member  of  this  House  of  the 
importance  of  instituting  such  a  tax  sur- 
vey as  is  proposed  without  further  delay. 
GovEENOEis    Speak    Up    on    United    States 

Taxes — Caix    for    Sttdy    or   Overlappino 

RiVENVE  Fields 

(By  Robert  S.  BU-d) 

^Thls  Is  the  flrst  of  two  articles  based  on 
a  poll  of  governors  on  current  Issues  involv- 
ing taxation  and  other  relations  between  the 
Federal   and  State   Governments.) 

Most  State  Governors  replying  to  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  poll  believe  that  the 
growing  conflict  of  responsibility  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  urgently 
calls  fcr  high-level  study  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  Some  governors  are  worried  about 
vast  sums  of  money  they  say  are  being 
wasted  now.  Others  see  the  entire  Federal 
system  as  imperiled  by  the  Federal  Invasion 
In  State  government. 

They  want  Congress  to  act  forthwith  on 
proposals  before  it  to  set  up  an  Inquiring 
body  composed  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  governors  of  both  major  parties.  This 
group  would  analyze  the  whole  tangle  of 
divided  functions  In  National  and  State 
housekeeping  and  find  ways  for  ending  the 
evils. 

Many  of  the  governors  especially  deplore 
the  overlapping  of  taxation  that  compels  cltl- 
zeixs  In  some  places  to  pay  duplicate  and  even 
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triplicate  levlps  on  everyday  ftoods  and  serv- 
ices. These  jcovernors  demand  a  brctid  re- 
Tampln?  of  the  tax  structure — even  "-o  dl- 
vldln?  up  between  the  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment exclusive  rights  to  collect  different 
taxes. 

Some  governors  put  the  blame  on  th«?  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  system,  a  comparatively 
new  development  In  American  Goverrment. 
This  Is  the  device  whereby  the  National  Gov- 
ernment collects  enormous  sums  in  taxes  In 
the  48  States  and  redistributes  part  of  It 
tiirou^h  some  25  major  public  services  such 
as  aid  to  education  and  health,  old-ai;e  and 
unemployment  benefits.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sets  up  Us  own  standards  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  for  these  and 
usually  makes  the  States  match  the  Federal 
funds  with  an  equal  amount  of  their  own 
money. 

A  few  of  the  governors  defended  this  aid 
system  as  a  boon  to  State  government,  but 
others  vigorously  denounced  It  as  a  bureau- 
cratic swindle,  robbing  the  States  both  of 
their  money  and  their  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

Twenty-nine  governors  replied  to  the 
Herald-Tribune  poll.  This  asked,  first.  If 
they  believed  their  States  were  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  Federal  tax  money  collected 
from  them;  second.  If  they  felt  a  segrega- 
tion of  tax  sources  was  needed,  and  if  so. 
how  it  should  be  made,  and  third,  they  were 
asked  to  make  any  other  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 

Nineteen  governors  said  either  that  a 
thoroughgoing  study  of  Pederal-State  re- 
lations was  needed,  or  that  they  awaited 
such  a  study  before  forming  an  opinion. 
Thirteen  said  that  a  segregation  of  tax 
sources  should  be  made,  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  certain  taxes  ex- 
clusively for  itself  m  return  for  keeping  hands 
off  other  taxes  that  would  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  States. 

.Seven  governors  raid  their  States  are  not 
getting  a  fair  shire  of  the  Federal  money 
collected  from  them.  Four  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  return.  Seven  oSered  no 
comment,  sending  word  that  they  were  not 
prepared,  or  too  busy,  or  absent  from  their 
CHpitoIs. 

In  general,  the  replies  dealt  with  two  Inter- 
twined aspects  of  the  problem — cne,  the 
W!«te.  unfairness,  or  fairness  of  the  tax 
mechanisms;  the  other,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
granU-ln-ald  and  tts  eSect  on  SUte  govern-  . 
ment.  The  divided  opinions  cross  party 
lines  to  a  greater  degree  than  sectional  lines. 
Taking  up  the  grants-in-aid  aspect  first.  • 
majority  o'^lclon  was  expressed  In  the  reply 
of  Gov.  W.lllam  Preston  Lane,  cf  Miry- 
land,  a  Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference.  He  pre- 
sented the  conference's  view  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

He  said  the  first  large-scale  grajits-ln-ald 
program  was  started  in  1914.  with  the  aTl- 
culttu-;U  extension  act.  and  they  hfive  since 
increased  until  today  a  third  of  the  total 
cost  of  local  goverrunent  is  born'"  by  the 
States,  and  about  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
S-..i*.e  goverrunent  Ls  paid  by  the  "Federal 
Government.  Federal  grants  to  States  have 
jumped  from  $5,000,000  In  1910  to  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  today. 

"This  method.  In  operation,  has  extended 
public  services  throughout  t^e  country 
•  •  •  has  hetn  responsible  for  establishing 
certain  minimum  standards  of  service  •  •  • 
has  rak.ed  standards  of  administration  In 
many  public  strvices,  and  It  has  provide* . 
for  some  riullstrlbution  of  resources  from 
the  States  that  have  superior  means  to  those 
that  lack  them."  Governor  Lane  said. 

"On  the  other  hand  •  •  •  grants-in-aid 
has  removed  large  areas  of  discretionary 
power  from  the  localities  and  transferred 
them  to  the  States,  and  from  the  States  to 
Ihu  National  Government. " 


Gov.  Alfred  E  DrlscoU.  Republican,  cf 
New  Jersey,  replied ;  "We  are  loslnr^  self-gov- 
ernment in  America  and  destroying  our  Fed- 
eral system  by  the  continued  expansion  of  a 
pernicious  system  of  so-called  grants-in-aid." 
Saying  there  Is  no  question  that  all  Ameri- 
cana waV.*;  the  best  in  public  services,  he  as- 
serted fat  "t!"  ^  question  beiore  the  Nation 
it  whctlir  v;r  •  to  have  one  or  more  agen- 
cies of  government  responsible  for  these 
services — each  with  a  different  administra- 
tive staff,  each  levying  taxes  for  the  purposes 
of  supporting  the  services,  divided  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  Inevitable  conflicts  that 
arise  from  divided  responsibilities." 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  said  that  the 
amount  of  taxes  taken  from  New  York  State 
by  the  Federal  Government  "has  Increased 
more  than  five  times  over  and  Is  currently 
more  than  eight  times  as  great  as  the  total 
of  State  taxes."  "This."  he  warned,  "is  a  very 
eRective  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
Impair  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  and  deprive 
It  of  the  finances  with  which  to  meet  Its  own 
responsibilities." 

The  more  conservative  view  was  given  by 
Gov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Democrat,  cf  Illinois. 
"All  of  us  have  profited  from  the  Federal 
aid  programs,  but  we  all  know  that  there 
muEt  be  some  limits  to  extension  of  Federal 
aid."  he  said.  "Those  limits  may  well  be 
determined  by  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks 
more  effectively  than  by  frightened  procla- 
mations of  States'  rights." 

Gov.  Chester  Bowles.  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, defended  the  Federal  aid  program 
while  agreeing  a  thorough  review  of  tax 
relations  Is  needed. 

"The  Federal  Government  exercises  many 
of  its  present  powers  (and  levies  taxes  to  pay 
for  them)  simply  because  the  States  In  gen- 
eral are  unable  or  tmwllllng  to  provide  basic 
services  which  a  majority  of  the  people  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  their  welfare."  he  said. 

G3VERNOR8    CHARGE    UNTTTD    STATES    TaX    GRAB 

To     Finance     WmENiNo     Fcncttons — See 

STATTS  and  CmES  IN   SCRAMELE  FOR  WHAT  S 

Lrrr — Some  Would  Trade  Federal  Aid  fob 

Cfrtain  Levies 

(By  Robert  S.  Bird) 

(This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  based 
on  a  Herald  Tribune  poll  of  governors  on 
current  Issues  Involving  taxation  and  other 
relations  between  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments.) 

The  biggest  complaint  by  State  governors 
in  their  current  fears  over  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  State  government  centers  around 
the  Federal  grab  for  taxes,  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  poll  shows. 

Taxes  are  caught  In  an  ever-expanding 
vicious  circle.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
steadily  w^ldenlng  Its  tax  b.ise  year  by  year 
to  finance  Its  always  extending  functions, 
and  the  States  and  localities  are  left  to  el- 
bow each  other  la  a  race  f.-r  what's  left. 

Moet  of  the  governors  who  replied  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  poll  on  Federal-State  rela- 
tions said  the  time  has  come  for  the  National 
and  State  Governments  to  stake  out  agreed 
and  exclusive  areas  of  tax  sources. 

WOtTLD  TR.\DE  Am  FOR  TAXES 

A  number  of  governors  said  their  States 
would  liladly  forego  a  good  measure  of  Federal 
aid  If  they  could  have  certain  taxes — say 
gasoline,  amusements,  or  excises — all  to 
themselves,  without  Federal  interference. 
Then  they  would  handle  their  own  aid  pro- 
grams, they  said. 

No  State  In  the  Union  Is  getting  back  In 
the  form  of  Federal  aid  the  equivalent  of 
the  Federal  taxes  collected  within  Its  borders. 
Some  less-wealthy  States  are  getting  propor- 
tionately greater  benefits  than  the  prosper- 
ous States,  but  these  complain  Just  as  loudly 
as  the  others. 

In  the  South.  Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Dcmicrat,  of  South  Carolina,  said  "the  tax 


system  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  overlapping  dupU- 
catlon  and  injustices, '  and  asserted  that  "If 
the  usurpation  of  lax  fields  by  the  Federal 
Government  continues  unchecked  It  will  in- 
evitably turn  our  States  into  mere  subdivi- 
sions or  departments  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment.'  He  demanded  a  return  to  the  States. 
exclusively,  of  all  automotive  transport  tax 
sources,  including  gasoline,  ell,  tires,  and 
tubes,  together  with  the  admlfsion  taxes. 

Gov.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  said  the  Federal  Government  should 
leave  to  the  States  the  excise  and  license 
taxes,  and  he  attacked  the  Federal  require- 
ment of  States  to  match  Federal  funds  for 
grants-in-aid.  "Grant«-ln-all  should  be 
based  on  the  need  of  the  Individual  State 
rather  than  Its  economic  abl.ity  to  match 
available  Federal  funds."  he  siild. 

"My  answer  Is  'No',"  Gov.  Jajnes  E.  Folsom, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  said  to  a  question 
whether  Alabama  was  getting  i  fair  share  of 
Federal  taxes. 

SEES   GOOD   CO'.XBNMEN'.'   CAIN 

Gov.  John  S.  Battle  cf  Virginia,  another 
Democrat,  said  "the  cause  ;f  good  govern- 
ment would  be  benefited  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's withdrawal  from  many  fields  of 
activity,  leaving  these  to  the  States,  which 
could  more  properly  and  efficiently  adminis- 
ter them." 

In  New  England.  Gov.  Sherman  Adams, 
Republican,  of  New  Hamps'.ilre.  said  his 
State's  share  of  the  Federal  tax  return  seemed 
to  be  "unfair  in  certain  Inst-inccs  Etich  as 
education,  river  and  harbor  deve'.opment, 
flood-control,  and  public-power  projects," 
and  he  advocated  giving  cxclie  taxes  to  ths 
States  In  return  for  letting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  the  Income  tax. 

In  the  Middle  West.  Gov.  FTunk  J.  Lausche, 
De.Tiocrat.  of  Ohio,  complained  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  "has  preempted  moet  of 
the  fields"  and  said  Ohio  is  paving  $27,000,000 
in  gasoline  taxes  alone  to  tha  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  is  getting  back  cnly  $18,000,000. 
"Iowa  la  net  receiving  Its  share  of  Federal 
aid."  Gov.  William  S.  Beardslay,  Republican, 
reported.  He  said  "the  field  of  gasoline  taxa- 
tion shoudl  be  preempted  to  the  State"  for 
rcad-bullding  purposes. 

Concurring  In  this  view,  Gov.  Oscar  Renne- 
bchm.  Republican,  cf  Wisconsin,  also  said 
the  National  Government  should  yield  to  the 
States,  at  least  In  part,  the  tobacco  and 
amusement  taxes  and  keep  for  Itself  the  auto- 
mobile excises.  He  pointed  out  that  Federal 
taxes  in  Wisconsin  have  Increased  by  1,600 
percent  over  1928,  compared  to  a  State-tax 
increase  of  400  percent  and  a  locality-tax 
Jump  of  only  50  percent. 

URGES  TAX-SOURCE  SEGREGATION 

Speaking  for  the  Northwest,  Gov.  Dov.J:'.as 
McKay,  Republican,  cjf  Oregon,  also  demanded 
the  gasoline  and  admission  taxes  for  the 
States,  and  in  neighboring  Idaho,  Gov.  C.  A, 
Robins,  Republican,  said  segregation  cf  tax 
sources  and  "revision  In  all  areas  are  neces- 
sary." 

Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee.  Republican,  of  Utah, 
found  "there  Is  no  fair  share  left  after  the 
Federal  Government  gets  through  paying  Its 
army  of  employees  who  administer  these 
(Federal  aid)  funds." 

Acknowledging  that  South  Dakota  Is  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  Federal  tax  money, 
Governor  George  T.  Mlckelson.  Republican, 
complained  that  "too  much  of  every  Federal 
tax  dollar,  regardless  of  its  source.  Is  used  in 
Federal  administrative  expense:  we  send  In 
a  dollar  and  It  comes  back  sixty-odd  cents." 
He  sv:gL;ested  this  as  a  solution: 

"Generally  speaking,  to  every  extent  pos- 
sible and  feasible,  the  area  of  government 
which  renders  the  service  should  levy  the  tiX 
and  collect  the  revenue  to  provide  for  it."    ^ 

Gov.  Lee  Knous.  Democrat,  of  Colorado, 
said:  "The  sclutlon  Is  most  difficult  bt cause 
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of  the  diversity  of  the  types  of  taxes  upon 
which  the  various  States  rely  for  basic 
revenue." 

"The  principal  source  la  some  may  be  the 
income  tax;  in  others,  sales  taxes;  and  In 
others,  ad  valorem  taxes.  Each  cf  these  sys- 
tems has  a  historical  background  which  has 
developed  a  delicate  adjustment  between  the 
State  and  its  local  governments  and  subdivi- 
sions, and  which  cannot  be  abruptly 
disturbed" 

GASOLINl  TAX    FOR   STATES 

But  he  advocated  generally  leaving  gaso- 
line taxes  to  the  States,  and  possibly  estate 
and  gift  tax?s  and  luxury  and  admission 
taxes. 

Governors  of  two  desert  States  expressed 
concern  over  the  Federal  highway  prugram. 
Gnv.  Vail  Plttman,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
said  that  while  some  fields  of  ta.xatlon  .should 
be  left  exclusively  to  the  States,  he  believes 
"that  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  should  not 
be  repealed  if  the  Federal  aid-to-hlghways 
program  would  be  endangered."  And  Gov. 
Thomas  J  Mubry.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico. 
adde4  that  "the  sparsely  settled  States  of  the 
West  must  have  Federal  aid  in  road  building 
If  our  road  program  Is  to  be  advanced  in  the 
interest  of  national  travel." 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  before  them 
proposals  for  studying  the  question.  Sena- 
tor Hl^eht  H  Humphrey  and  41  other  Sena- 
tors introduced  a  bill  last  March  providing 
for  study  of  the  Federal-State  question.  In 
the  House  Representative  Fkederic  R.  Cou- 
dert.  Jr..  Republican,  of  New  York,  offered  a 
bill  last  month  for  a  Joint  congressional  and 
governors  commission  to  study  the  Issue. 

Either  of  these  bills.  If  enacted,  would  carry 
on  the  special  study  of  the  subject  made  by 
the  Hoover  commission,  which  reported  that 
"Federal -State  relations  Is  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion of  our  Federal  system  of  governm-^nt." 


Low-Priced  Footwear  Imports  Menace 
Tyer  Rubber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
Tribune,  Lawrence.  Mass..  Thursday, 
April  20,  1950,  by  RasTnond  N.  Maynard; 

RvBBCK  Takiff  Cut  Endangeks  TrEa  Co. 
(By  Raymond  N.  Maynard) 

In  common  with  some  30  different  small 
New  England  Industries  which  stand  to  be 
affected  by  proposed  United  States  tariff  re- 
ductions, the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  of  Andover  Is 
a  long-established  local  Industry  that  will  be 
seriously  threatened  through  the  Importa- 
tion of  low-priced  footwear. 

Company  officials  and  employees  have 
recognized  a  definite  threat  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Andover  plant,  brought 
about  by  a  50  percent  reduction  In  tariff  on 
waterproof  footwear  which  was  effected  by 
our  Government  in  1&47  and  they  are  further 
disturbed  at  the  apparent  prospect  that  there 
may  bt  a  ftirther  reduction  In  tariff  In  foot- 
wear duties  later  In  the  year. 

At  a  conference  held  In  the  plant  ofilc« 
with  other  interested  parties  Tuesday  after- 
noon, to  decide  on  a  plan  of  action,  Wallac« 
E.  Brlmer.  general  manager  and  treasxirer  of 
the  company.  sUted  that  unfavorable 
weather  combined  with  the  Increased  availa- 
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blllty  of  Imported  low-priced  footwear  are 
at  least  retarding  customary  early  orders  for 
domestic  rubber  footwear  for  next  winter,  as 
a  result  of  which  production  there  has  been 
severely  curtailed  and  the  work  force  Is  down 
about  one-third. 

"The  whole  footwear  Industry,"  he  said, 
"Is  disturbed  by  the  50  percent  reduction 
in  tariff  on  waterproof  footwear  which  was 
effected  by  our  Government  in  1»47,  and 
more  disturbed  at  the  appaient  prospect 
that  there  may  be  a  further  reduction  In 
such  footwear,  plus  a  radical  reduction  In 
the  tariff  on  canvas  footwear,  to  be  nego- 
tiated later  In  195u.  It  is  recognized  that 
International  trade  Is  essential  and  that  It 
is  not  a  one-way  street,  so  that  we  mu?t  buy 
abroad  as  much  as  practicable" 

protests  to  coNcazss 

"However,  hand  labor  Is  a  relatively  higher 
factor  In  both  waterproof  and  canvas  foot- 
wear than  In  products  such  as  automobiles 
and  other  hard  goods  and  chemicals  in  the 
production  of  which  automatic-machine 
processes  can  be  used  extensively.  This  fac- 
tor en.ibles  foreign  producers  with  low  labor 
costs,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  tariffs  on 
Imports,  to  undersell  domestic-footwear  pro- 
ducers by  as  much  as  one -third  to  one-half. 

"Management  and  employees  have  in- 
formed Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation,  urging  a  res- 
toration of  the  higher  tariff  rates  pievious- 
ly  in  effect  on  waterproof  footwear,  and 
protesting  any  consideration  of  further  tariff 
reductions  on  waterproof  or  canvas  foot- 
wear" 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  also  drew 
a  statement  from  Alfred  Demers,  president 
of  local  137.  United  Rubber.  Cork,  Linoleum, 
and  Plastic  Workers  of  America,  CIO.  in 
which  he  stated:  'Local  137  has  protested, 
approximately  a  year  ago.  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  about  the  low  tariff  on  rubber 
footwear  and  fabric  footwear  coming  in 
from  Czechoslovakia.  Japan  is  also  sending 
over  rubber  and  fabric  footwear,  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  many  of  our  members  are  out 
of  work. 

"I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  clvlc- 
mlnded  citizens,  merchants,  and  btisiness- 
men  to  protest  this  low  tariff  rate.  Local 
137  of  Andover  has  passed  a  resolution  and 
sent  It  to  ail  affiliated  locals,  the  interna- 
tional union,  and  the  national  office  of  the 
CIO  urging  that  sometbuig  be  done  to  save 
the  Jotw  of  the  local  members.  Unless  co- 
operation is  forthcoming,  more  people  will 
be  out  of  work  and  this  will  affect  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  live.  I  urge  every- 
one to  contact  their  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
Kton  by  letters  or  card  protesting  the  low 
tariff  rates." 

PKOTEST    HOFFICAN    PLAN 

Nor  does  the  proposed  solution  to  the 
problem  as  suggested  by  ECA  Administrator 
Paul  G.  Hoffman  offer  any  comfort.  His  plan, 
as  an  answer  to  complaints  by  various  in- 
dustry and  labor  groups  that  the  Marshall 
plan  Is  bringing  in  a  flood  of  foreign  goods 
that  is  robbing  them  of  their  livelihood,  has 
two  parts :  (1  /  Let  workers  thrown  out  of 
jobe  by  Imports  draw  existing  Federal-State 
Jobless  pay  untU  new  jobs  can  be  found  for 
them:  (2)  set  up  a  program  to  train  the 
workers  for  new  Jobs  and  retrain  manage- 
ment to  set  up  new  industrial  enterprises 
that  could  employ  the  displaced  workers. 

Present  at  the  conference,  conducted  by 
John  H.  Kelly,  assistant  sales  manager  on 
footwear,  were  Vincent  Treanor,  president 
cf  tho  Andover  Taxpayers'  Association; 
George  Wlnslow,  town  clerk  representing 
the  board  of  selectmen:  Alfred  Demers,  union 
president:  Jack  Barry,  executive  manager  of 
the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  plant  officials. 


MAMCXT  BAOLT  AFrXCTIB 

On  February  13,  Mr.  Brlmer  wrote  letters 
to  Congresswoman  Enrra  Nooasx  Rocots. 
Congressmen  Thomas  J.  Lams  and  Joseph 
W.  MASTur,  and  to  Senators  HnniT  Cabot 
LooGs  and  Lcvzbstt  Saltohstaix  infom\ing 
them  of  the  concern  of  management  and 
employees  over  the  threat  of  Imported  ten- 
nis shoes  and  rubber  footwear  from  Japan 
and  Csechoslovakla.  respectively. 

He  stated  that  the  canvas-topped  tennis 
shoes  from  Japan  were  being  displayed  in 
New  York  then  at  prices  which,  even  with 
the  present  35-percent  duty  on  the  price  of 
a  comparable  United  States  Item,  are  a  third 
or  more  under  our  prices,  and  the  rubber 
footwear  products  apparently  from  Csecho- 
slovakla  with  the  present  12 1,^ -percent  duty 
on  the  price  of  comparable  United  States 
Items  are  about  one-half  our  prices.  Fur- 
thermore, the  offerings  Indicate  that  the 
volume  is  on  the  Increase  to  an  extent  which 
distinctly  affects  our  whole  domestic  market. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  1947  action  which 
reduced  the  previous  25-percent  rate  of  duty 
on  rubber  footwear  to  12 ',  percent  on  the 
price  of  a  comparable  United  States  item 
has  resulted  in  a  most  serious  threat  to  the 
Industry,  and  he  understood  there  Is  a  prob- 
ability of  similar  action  being  taken  to  re- 
duce by  50  percent  the  duty  on  Imported 
tennis  shoes.  If  not  to  completely  change  the 
Import  tariff  to  a  lower  percentage  ad  va- 
lorem on  both  tennis  and  waterproof  foot- 
wear. If  the  latter  action  should  be  taken 
and  the  American  selling-price  principle 
should  be  eliminated,  then  unemployment  In 
our  Industry  and  financial  difficulties  for  the 
companies  in  It  would  be  disastrous. 

"The  majority  of  our  business  Is  in  the  two 
types  of  products  mentioned  above."  he 
wrote.  "We  employ  normally  about  1.000  In 
Andover.  a  town  having  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 13.000  and  we  assure  you  that 
our  situation  is  serious. 

"We  have  suffered  two  full  winters  now 
without  normal  snowfall,  our  employment  Is 
down  about  one-third,  and  the  prospect  of 
waiting  another  8  months  fOT  the  rubber 
footwear  season  is  bleak  enough  without  the 
added  threat  of  ruinous  competition  from 
imported  products. 

"Foreign  competition  from  countries  with 
much  lower  wage  levels  is  particularly  In- 
jurious in  our  industry  where  the  percenUge 
of  factory  wage  and  salaries  Is  about  47  per- 
cent of  total  cost.  The  difOcultles  of  com- 
peting with  cheap  labor  Increase  as  the  Im- 
portance of  the  labor  cost  Increases  In  rela- 
tion to  total  cost,  and  there  are  few  if  any 
industries  in  which  labor  plays  a  more  im- 
portant pan  relatively  than  in  the  rubber 
and  canvas  footwear  industry. 

"We  urge  that  you  tise  jour  Influence  to 
forestall  any  further  reduction  In  tariff  on 
these  products  and  also  to  restore  the  rate 
of  tariff  on  waterproof  footwear  to  the  23 
percent  which  was  established  In  1983.  re- 
affirmed In  1937.  and  maintained  until  1947 
when  it  was  cut  in  half." 

Acknowledgment  was  received  In  all  in- 
stances from  the  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  the  information  was  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  State  In  Washington.  As  a 
result,  replies  received  from  Jack  K.  IfcPall, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  were  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Brlmer. 

KSCOTUTION8  THIS  TKAB 

The  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Mc- 
Fall.  contained  the  following  information: 
"In  stating  that  there  U  a  possibility  of  re- 
ducing by  50  percent  the  duty  on  Imported 
tennis  shoes,  Mr.  Brlmer  no  doobt  has  In 
mind  the  announcement  on  November  10  by 
the  Departmeni  of  State  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  In  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  framework  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  beginntnf  In 
September  1950. 
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•'Up  to  the  prwent  time,  however,  no  de- 
cision has  b*wn  reached  with  respect#lther  to 
the  countriis  with  which  the  United  State« 
proposed  to  negotiate  at  the  next  tariff  con- 
ference or  to  the  Items  to  be  listed  for  pos- 
sible negotiations     The  negotiations  at  this 
conference  will  t)e  conducted  in  accordance 
with    the    Tr.ide    Agreements    Act.      Before 
entering  Into  negotiations  a  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  will  be  published,  to<:ether 
with  a  lUt  of  articles  which  It  Is  proposed 
should  be  considered  In  such  negotiations. 
'It  should  be  emphasized  that  interested 
parties  will  be  given  ample  cpportunity  to 
express  their  views  regarding  those  negotia- 
tions both  by  fufcmittlni  formal  statements 
to  the  Committ*e  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion u-.d  by  testifying  in  oral  hearings  con- 
ducted by  that  committee     The  views  so  ex- 
prc£5cd  win  be  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the    interdepartmental   committee   on    trade 
agreements  before  maklne  us  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Presld  -nt  regarding  the  conces- 
sions to   be   granted   and    requested    In   the 
negotiations     A:  the  present  time  the  mem- 
bership of  tt  e  trade  agreements  committee 
includes    representatives    from    the    Depart- 
ments    of     State.     Commerce,     Agriculture. 
Treasury.    r>efense.    and   Labor,    the   United 
States  T.irlff  Commlsslo..  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration 

•'It  U  expected  that  the  public  notice 
mentioned  above  regarding  the  negotiations 
wlU  be  issued  within  the  next  several  weeks. 
The  Tver  Rubber  Co.  is  being  placed  on  the 
approprUte  mailing  list  for  the  receipt  of 
announcemenu  concerning  the  negotiations. 
"In  mentioning  the  possibility  of  a  change 
In  the  single  American  selling  price  principle. 
Mr  Brlmer  no  doubt  Is  referring  to  a  provi- 
sion In  the  Habana  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  which  would  re- 
quire the  abolition  of  the  use  of  American 
selling  price  as  a  baaU  for  determining  the 
dutiable  value  of  imported  merchandise 
The  charter  would  require  that  dutiable 
%-alue  be  t>ased  on  the  actual  value  of  the  Im- 
ported merchandise  and  not  on  the  value  of 
domestic  meichandlse 

•However,  it  must  be  keot  In  mind  that 
the  charter  would  not  require  a  change  in 
the  protective  Incidence  of  the  duties  pres- 
ently baaed  on  American  selling  price,  but 
only  In  the  basis  of  value  used.  The  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  use  of  American  sell- 
ing price,  which  Is  presently  used  as  a  basis 
for  dutiable  value  in  only  a  few  classes  of 
merchandise,  Is  being  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  possible  leglslitlon  to  simplify 
customs  procedures  which  it  Is  expected  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department 

'Mr  Brlmer  requested  that  you  use  your 
Influence  to  restore  the  tariff  rate  on  water- 
proof footwear.  The  only  way  that  this  can 
be  done  without  violating  our  commitmeni.s 
under  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  would  be  through  a  successful  action 
under  article  XDC  (the  escape  clause)  of  the 
general  agreement.  All  of  the  tariff  conces- 
sions In  the  general  agreement  are  subject 
to  this  article  which  permits  a  contracting 
party  to  withdraw  or  modify  any  concession 
if.  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments 
and  of  the  concession,  increased  Imports 
threaten  or  c^use  serious  injury  to  domes- 
tic industry  If  Mr  Brlmer  believes  that  his 
company  has  a  g<xxl  case  for  such  action  he 
may  address  a  request  for  consideration  of 
his  case  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  D.  C 

"In  order  that  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Brlmer  may  be  made  known  to  the  vurinis 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  irudo- 
agreemsnt  negotiations,  a  copy  of  his  letter 
Is  being  sent  to  the  interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Rtfclprocity  Information,  which  In 
turn  will  bring  It  to  ih.e  attention  oX  inter- 
ested oflBcera  In  those  agencies." 


Hi*  American  Way— How  May  We 
ImproTe  It? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
one  of  the  prize-winning  essays  from  the 
American  Legion  annual  essay  contest  in 
Ohio.  This  essay  was  submitted  by  Miss 
Patricia  County,  a  freshman  in  Brilliant 
t  Ohio  •  High  School,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
12  winners  out  of  over  75,000  submitted 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  think  this  is  an 
indication  that  our  young  people  are 
thinking  about  some  of  the  problems 
facing  this  Nation,  and  with  such  think- 
ing as  is  shown  by  this  essay.  I  feel  that 
the  future  of  our  country  is  in  safe  hands. 

The  Americ.\n  Wat — How  M.*t  We  Impbov* 
It? 
(By  Patricia  County) 
In  the  seventeenth  century  freedom -loving 
people  of  the  Old  World.  In  order  to  escape 
tyranny  of  the  rulers,  began  the  hard  Journey 
to  the  new  continent  of  America  In  order 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  own  country.  The  colonies 
so  established  were  mostly  self-ruled  until 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third.  In  which 
the  war  of  Independence  was  fought  and 
won  by  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  It  was  then 
the  foundation  of  the  present  American  way 
of  life  was  laid  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  other 
leading  patriots  of  that  time.  Freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
the  press  were  guaranteed  to  all  under  the 
Constitution  established  at  that  time  Peo- 
ple withstood  all  attempts  of  minority 
groups  to  establish  so-called  isms  which 
would  undermine  all  freedom  established 
under  our  Constitution. 

The  American  way  is  opportunity  for  every- 
one. It  is  having  your  abilities  recognized, 
being  given  a  chance  to  use  them,  a  poor 
man  liecomlng  a  millionaire.  It  U  the  illit- 
erate becoming  a  man  of  letters.  The  Amer- 
ican way  is  for  men  of  different  creeds  giv- 
ing their  life  belts  to  others  of  the  ship 
and  going  down  with  it  In  harmony.  Under 
the  American  way  free  .schools,  even  for  the 
poorest,  were  established  for  education,  ad- 
vancement, and  culture.  Tlie  American  way 
means  freedom 

The  American  way  means  freedom — but 
the  question  is.  how  can  we  improve  it?  It 
Is  true,  our  democracy  Is  not  perfect  It  Is 
not  Utopia,  so  we  must  always  be  alert  for 
new  Ideas  to  improve  our  way  of  life  We 
should  exercise  great  care  in  our  choice  of 
lawmakers,  shake  off  lethargy,  and  get  out 
and  vote  to  prevent  minority  representative 
elections  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  An  Important  Item  is  to  find  out 
wheth,-»r  the  politlrlan  has  any  racial  preju- 
dice If  he  does,  he  does  not  belong  In  offire 
Why  not  Increase  the  salaries  of  elective  offi- 
cials so  less  people  wUl  b«  susceptible  to 
bribes? 

We  should  spend  more  money  to  Improve 
our  educational  systems.  Educate  every 
American  Reach  back  into  the  mountain- 
ous districts;  give  them  better  facilities  and 
more  teachers.  An  educated  nation  Is  a 
progressive  one. 

Something  vitally  Important  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  l4j  rid  our  country  of  communLsin 
and  racial  prejudices.     Raciul  prejudice  will 


lead    to   more    communism,    and    thence    to 
great  unrest  within  our  Nation. 

Youth  centers  should  be  established  for 
our  children.  We  must  guide  them  in  their 
leisure  as  well  as  their  education.  Teach 
them  the  rUht  way  to  play  and  work  and 
thev  will   never  lean  toward  the  left. 

There  should  be  cooperation  between  la- 
bor and  Industry.  Arguments  should  be 
settled  by  conferences  Instead  of  strikes 
which  cripple  our  economy. 

There  are  many  more  ways  the  American 
way  of  life  can  be  improved.  Let  us  always 
be  on  the  alert,  so  we  won't  be  heading  down 
the  road  toward  socialism.  We  don't  want 
the  Government  taking  care  of  us  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  A  welfare  state  is  not 
for  us.  We  want  to  think,  act.  and  live  a 
free  life,  to  work  as  hard  as  we  please,  to 
get  what  we  want  out  of  life,  to  retain  our 
human  dignity,  which  Is  the  heritage  we 
have  fought  for— and  for  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fight. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  Oppose.  World 
Federalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, enthusiasm  for  world  federalism  is 
diminishing.  Recently  Rhode  Island 
and  California  have  rescinded  resolu- 
tions approving  that  movement.  Out  in 
front  and  leading  the  fight  against  the 
resolutions  now  pending,  is  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  National  Commander 
in  Chief  Clyde  A.  Lewis  is  blazing  away 
with  all  guns.  His  organization  has  just 
t)egun  to  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  an  article 
from    the   current   issue   of   Stars   and 
Stripes: 
VFW    To    Oppose    One    Won  debs — National 

COUNCIL      AtTTHORIZES      SPECIAL      STAIT      AND 
SPXAKCRd'    BtJREAO   TO   FIGHT   MOVEMENT 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  con- 
tinue Its  campaign  against  all  forms  of  world 
government  by  setting  up  a  special  staff,  a 
speakers"  bureau  and  an  Information  center 
to  keep  the  public  alerted  on  the  many 
schemes  and  plans  which  would  have  the 
United  States  Join  some  form  of  federation 
which  would  eventually  destroy  our  form  of 
government. 

This  was  the  decision  reached  recently  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  by  the  VFW  national 
council  of  administration. 

"The  VFW  Will  not  be  able  to  establish  a 
center  as  elaborate  as  that  mpiiilained  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  world  government, 
but  the  best  Job  will  be  done  consistent  to 
the  organlEation's  ability  to  maintain  such 
a  project  ■'  Commander  In  Chief  Clyde  A. 
Lewis,  of  Plaltsburg,  N  Y  .  said  following  the 
meeting. 

"We  can  not  hope  to  spend  sums  like  the 
United  World  Federalists.  Inc  ,  whose  ex- 
penditures weie  close  to  *300.iJO0  In  1949  to 
push  their  world  government  plan,  nor  Will 
we  have  as  highly  paid  national  and  re^itonal 
material  which  they  can  use  to  spell  out 
what  these  schemes  would  mean  to  us  as  a 
Nation."  he  continued. 

Commander  Lewis  pointed  out  that  the 
VFW  h:is  made  ovailable  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The   Importance  of   Bovsielguty   to  Assure 
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Freedom."  in  which  there  is  enough  gen- 
eral information  upon  which  to  base 
solid  arguments  against  world  gOTemment 
"BChemers." 

"We  are  determined  that  so  long  as  over- 
seas veterans  are  organized  and  have  aacrl- 
ficed  so  much  around  the  world  In  life,  limb 
and  health,  we  shall  continue  to  crusade  for 
an  America  as  our  forefathers  envisioned  it. 
That  means  strict  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  loyalty  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  support  to 
the  United  Nations  through  which  we  believe 
the  world's  ills  can  be  solved  eventually. 

"We  do  not  beUeve  that  by  giving  up  any 
more  of  our  sovereignty  we  can  accomplish 
more  than  by  sitting  at  a  table  with  sovereign 
nations,  working  In  cooperation  to  find  ways 
to  Improve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve that  through  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  we  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
that  by  working  in  close  harmony  with  these 
nations  we  can  build  up  sufficient  strength  to 
discourage  any  aggressor  nation." 


Fertilizer  Consumption  Rapidly 
Increasinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  BURDICBL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper article  recently  vjrrltten  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Iowa, 
the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  aroused  my 
interest  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
Iowa  citizens. 

I  am  surprised  to  know  that  the  con- 
sumption of  commercial  fertilizer  is  In- 
creasing so  rapidly  in  a  soil  known  to  be 
as  rich  and  productive  as  the  soil  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

I  am  also  surprised  to  know  that  a  sur- 
vey made  by  experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  nf  iliTlrjjIiiiii  indicates  that 
highly  fertilized  pasU^<e  lands  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  X-disease  that  has  killed 
so  many  cattle,  and  forced  some  cattle 
men  to  give  up  the  cattle-raising  busi- 
ness. 

"Hie  thing  that  shocks  me  most  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  is  the  fact  that 
fertilizer  money  is  being  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  research  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  these  gifts  of 
fertilizer  money  are  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  people  in  the 
dark  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  use  so 
much  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  how  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  soluble  nitrogen  affects 
the  health  of  both  man  and  animals. 

The  purchase  of  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic officials  is  a  blow  at  the  foundations 
or"  popular  government. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  extent  of  this  cor- 
rupting Influence,  and  the  effect  of  pres- 
ent methods  of  fertilizer  manufacture  on 
the  health  of  the  people. 

The  Honorable  H.  R.  Gioss  rendered  a 
service  to  the  people  of  his  State  when 
he  brought  this  matter  to  their  atten- 
tion in  his  newspi^wr  articles  in  tho 
Tripoli  Leader,  and  other  newspapers  in 
that  State,  and  he  is  to  be  commended 


for  his  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers. 

Since  the  article  in  the  Tripoli  Leader 
throws  considerable  light  upon  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  insert  it  in  the  Rxcoao 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Congressman  Gsoss'  statement  reads 
as  follows : 

Makxms"  Malpkactics  Dottbui  Costs  or  Pakk 
Pestxlizzbs — Lrrm  to  Coifcaxss  Raps  Im- 
DtTSTiT  roi  HoLiNC  CosT  $250,000,000 

(By  Representative  H.  R.  Gioss) 

Washington. — Iowa  farmers,  who  have 
more  than  tripled  their  use  of  comnvercial 
fertilizer  since  1944  and  who  forked  over 
nearly  $16,000,000  for  that  prodtict  in  1949. 
probably  will  be  Interested  In  studying 
charges  that  it  takes  as  much  as  two  l>ags 
of  fertillaer  to  do  what  one  bag  did  in  1925. 

The  reason  is  not  the  aoU  or  the  farmer, 
but  the  fertilizer,  according  to  sponsors  of  a 
bill  that  wotild  regulate  the  registration, 
manufacture,  labeling  and  inspection  of  fer- 
tilizer and  fertilizer  materials  shipped  In 
interstate  commerce. 

The  charges  axe  contained  in  the  foUow- 
Ing  portions  of  a  letter  written  by  William 
G.  Holman.  of  305  B  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  March  14  to  the  National  PertUizer 
Association,  and  inserted  in  the  Comoos- 
8IONAL  RzooBO  on  March  20  by  Congressman 
K^ETK.  Wisconsin  Republican,  who  Introduced 
the  bill.  H.  B.  3045,  a  year  ago. 

"Gkntlimzn  :  I  have  Just  read  a  statement 
by  you  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Fertilizer 
Review  which  reads  as  foUows:  'We  know 
from  the  price  indexes  that  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  is  higher  today  than  it  was 
in  1925.  The  actual  figure  is — let's  see — 8 
percent:  a  ton  of  fertUlaer  coats  about  8 
percent  more  now  than  it  did  25  years  ago.' 

•A  statement  by  Mr.  O.  V.  Wells,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1948  issue  of  the 
Plant  Pood  Journal,  shows  that  your  state- 
ment Is  far  from  being  correct. 

"Mr.  Wells  said:  "The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Indexes  Indicate  that  ferti- 
lizer prices  last  fall  were  only  55  percent 
above  the  average  tor  the  prewar  years.  1935- 
39.'  and  the  Bureau  proliably  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  facts  that  I  shall  bring 
to  yotxr  attention. 

"Namely,  that  the  farmer  is  icreed  to  use 
50  percent  more  fertilizer  per  acre  today  than 
would  ije  necessary  If  the  fertilizer  had  con- 
tained the  same  profmrtions  of  water-soluble 
and  organic  nitrogen  that  it  did  pnor  to 
1925. 

"Tou  failed  to  teU  the  'public  that  prior 
to  1925.  only  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers  was  derived  from  water-soluble 
sources — such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulfate 
of  ammonia — if  we  are  to  believe  the  source 
tags  that  appeared  on  the  bags. 

"The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen 
was  derived  from  organic  sources,  such  as 
dried  blood,  fish  soap,  animal  tankage,  and 
cottonseed  meal. 

"Tou  probably  know  that  Federal  and  State 
agronomists  recommended  these  proportions, 
and  believed  that  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
from  quickly  soluble  sources  was  as  much 
as  the  plant  could  take  up  before  some  of  it 
was  washed  in  the  soU  water  beyond  th^ 
reach  of  plant  roots. 

"You  know  that  when  fertilizer  was  made 
this  way,  the  average  consumption  per  acre 
was  three  to  four  bags — and  it  grew  tobacco 
that  made  Buck  Duke  and  Dick  Reynolds 
rich  and  famous. 

**Tou  also  know  that  soon  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Webh-Fomerene  Act.  a  few  fer- 
tlllaer  mantif  acturan  acquired  control  of  th« 
phosphate  msriEet — ses  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Report — and  that  soon  after  tha$ 
they  compebed  other  manufacturers  to  la- 
the wetcr-solnbls  nitrogoi  content  oX 


the  fertUlzer  to  85  percent,  and  to  reduce  the 
organic  nitrogen  content  to  35  percent. 

"The  farmers  complained  about  this  radi- 
cal formula  change,  and  soon  thereafter,  the 
State  laws  were  amended.  These  amend- 
ments permitted  the  manufactxirers  to  In- 
crease the  total  nitrogen  content  of  all  fer- 
tilizers 21  percent,  to  take  source  tags  off 
fertilizer  bags,  and  to  use  almost  unlimited 
proportions  of  cheap,  water-soluble  sources 
of  nitrogen  without  letting  farmers  know 
that  this  was  being  done. 

"The  radical  reduction  in  the  organic  ni- 
trogen content  of  the  fertilizer  forced  the 
farmer  to  use  at  least  50  percent  more  fer- 
tilizer per  acre  in  order  to  get  enough  or- 
ganic nitrogen  to  feed  his  crop  to  maturity, 
and  this  increased  the  amount  of  the  farm- 
ers' national  fertUlzer  bUl  $250,000,000. 

"The  record  shows  that  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association  was  indicted  and  fined 
$9,000  in  a  Federal  court  In  North  Carolina 
for  violations  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
and  for  having  exerted  an  undue  influence  on 
StaVe  lawmakers,  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  the  attention  of  the  Congress  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fer- 
tUlzer interests  have  been  substdlBlng  the 
research  work  of  the  Btireau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 

"If  I  were  in  yotir  place,  and  wanted  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  pubUc,  I  would 
openly  advocate  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  3045 
that  will  compel  all  manufacturers  to  be 
honest  with  the  farmers;  such  a  law  would 
make  it  easier  for  State  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  see  that  the  farmer  got  an  hosMitly 
made  fertilizer,  and  would  help  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Holman,  writer  of  the  above  letter,  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  fertiliser  subject  for 
years,  and  has  served  as  consiUtant  to  a 
number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  of 
farm  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  In  connection 
with  his  statement  on  the  $8,000  fine  tmder 
the  Sherman  Antitrtist  Act,  that  antltnjst 
laws  wlU  never  be  properly  enforced  tintll 
prison  sentences,  instead  of  flnta.  are  meted 
out  to  violators. 


Tke  TMlelaBaa  Bffl 


EXTE34SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHuama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSSRTAITVK 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  Boston.  Mass..  April  23, 
1950: 

DouBLs  Talk 

The  tidelands  bUI,  which  would  fire 
give  States  control  of  tidelands  for  9  mUes 
offshore,  hss  been  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  the  Hotue  with  a  some- 
what stuprlsing  exception. 

In  the  case  of  Texas  the  Jurisdiction  would 
extend  10  =  3  miles  offshore,  and  the  reason 
given  Is  that  this  exception  was  made  be- 
catue  of  the  conditions  under  which  Texas 
entered  the  Union.  As  a  sample  of  silly 
double  talk,  that  takes  the  aU-tlms  honors. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  10^-mUe 
Umlt  which  would  be  accorded  Tteas  Is  thst 
oil  fields  have  been  found  that  far  ovt  from 
the  Texas  tiian  line.  Why  not  say  so?  Why 
pretend  that  Texas  came  Into  ttae  UBloa  with 
special  prtvtleges?  It  Is  this  kind  of  fooUsh 
deception  that  does  the  greatest  bann  to 
democracy. 
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It  Is  perfectly  re*»oniibl*  and  lo^Jcul  for 
Texas  to  want  to  control,  for  tax  purpoees. 
oil  lands  »htch  He  as  much  as  10  miles  out  la 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  It  Is  a  pity  that  OeiT^tes 
Bank  doe«u"t  lie  denser  tj  the  MasMchusetts 
coast  line,  but  it  Is  a  jiafe  b?t  that  the  Com- 
monwealth would  exercise  control  of  the  fish- 
ing there — •  control  that  is  vitally  needed. 


Natioiul  Modesty  Week— Truman  Takei 
Credit 


I   W 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Oi    WliOONSlX 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.-voiisin.  Mr. 
Sr  aker.  the  President  has  taken  full 
credit  for  the  wonderful  state  of  the 
Union.  Some  iiev.spapermen  outjjide  of 
^Vashlnston  think  he  is  a  bit  optimistic. 
My  friend  Tex  Reynold.s.  a  foremost 
journalist  in  Wisconsin  and  columnist 
for  the  Racine  Journal-Times,  recently 
expressed  his  views  on  this  sub.iect.  I 
include  his  column  of  April  15.  1950: 
Bettowinc  thi  Credit  roa  Shape  or  Natiov 
IN  Week  or  Modesty 

This  marks  the  close  of  National  Modesty 
Week,  observance  of  which  was  led  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself. 

In  setting  the  keynote  for  the  wcelt.  Mr. 
Truman  did  a  great  Imitation  of  a  shrinking 
vnlet  He  said  this  country  is  in  fine  shape.. 
•  nd  frankly  admitted  that  he  deserves  the 
credit.  In  fact,  he  came  right  out  and 
claimed  tt 

Of  course,  there'll  be  nasty  Republicans 
whoi:  say  they  are  glad  to  give  Harry  the 
credit  for  what  has  happened  In  the  last 
6  years.  For  Instance,  the  Cnivernment  going 
Into  the  hole  so  many  billions  of  dollars 
that  nobody  can  count  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  hardly,  to  aay  nothing  of  figuring  any 
way  to  pay  It. 

These  same  low-down  critics  of  the  Happy 
Haberdasher  will  aik-w  as  how  he  can  have 
all  the  credit  he  wants  for  the  agricultural 
situation.  That  Is.  for  the  surplus-potato 
deal,  and  the  mountains  cf  dried  ei^zs.  milk, 
wheat,  etc.  In  the  Governments  hands, 
which  were  bought  at  high  prices  with  the 
taxpayers"  money,  but  which  cant  be  sold 
without  hurting  the  market,  which  Is  going 
to  pot  anyway,  which  Is  reducing  the  farm- 
ers" Income,  which  they  don't  like.  (Id  be 
In  bad  shape  If  I  couldn't  spell  "which  ") 

Others  will  gladly  bestow  ufH-n  Missouri's 
favorite  son  all  the  credit  he  wants  for  cur- 
rent high  income  taxes  that  cause  arthritis 
In  practically  everyoodys  pocketbook.  Also 
lor  special  war  excise  taxes  on  various  Items, 
cuch  as  war  paint  for  women,  telephone 
calls,  railroad  tickets,  etc.,  though  the  war 
has  been  over  for  5  years 

You'll  find  plenty  of  the  aforesaid  Repub- 
llcan-mlnded  snakes  In  the  grass  wholl  also 
■ay  the  Chief  Executive  can  have  all  the 
credit  for  conditions  within  government  it- 
aelf.  That  is.  for  red  herrings  like  the  trai- 
tor Alger  Hiss,  aiid  for  MaJ  Oen  Harry 
Vaugaan,  the  big  Influence  and  percentage 
man. 

Then  therell  be  those  who  won't  deny 
Margaret's  papa  all  the  credit  he  desires  fur 
»  ahrlnklrxg  dollar  and  growing  prices  so 
that  when  you  take  a  tlO  bill  to  the  store, 
you  don't  need  any  market  basket  to  carry 
what  you  can  buy  In  fact.  vi,u  don't  even 
n«ed   big  pockcu  in  >our  cuai.     Or  it  you 


want  to  buy  big  things,  like  automobiles. 
W!^.1^'ng  machines,  refrigerators,  etc..  and  you 
do  it  on  time,  you  don't  have  to  worry  be- 
c.uise  you  won't  live  long  emugh  to  pay  the 
lii.<it   installment  anyway 

If  Mrs.  Truman's  husband  wants  the 
credit  for  the  shape  of  this  country's  for- 
e'.ifn  affairs,  he  c.in  have  that,  too,  many 
will  agree  For  example,  the  big  drive  to 
atop  communism,  financed  by  billions  of 
American  dollar.s.  which  partially  succeeded 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  thovigh  not  In  olh- 
erji.  while  the  Communists  stepped  out  and 
grabtx^d  the  biggest  hunk  of  Asia 

Also,  some  will  maintain,  the  White 
House  landlord  can  take  the  credit  for  our 
splendid  military  situation.  That  Is.  the 
rapid  and  wholesale  decline  In  the  strength 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fores,  at  a  time 
when  war  is  a  possibility  and  our  Govern- 
ment Is  talking  tough  to  the  Russians  and 
telling  the  world  that  we  can  lick  anybody. 

Oh.  there'll  be  some  who'll  say  that  no  one 
man  can  r'.ghtfully  claim  credit  for  all  this, 
even  If  he  Is  President.  They'll  maintain 
that  all  this  Is  the  work  of  many  people, 
which  no  single  Individual  could  possibly 
control. 

But  this  line  of  thought  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  purpose  of  national  modesty  week. 
During  this  great  week,  at  least,  common 
courtesy  to  the  Natl  n's  No.  1  citizen  dic- 
tates that  when.  In  all  modesty,  he  takes 
credit  for  what  has  h.:ppened  In  this  coun- 
try, he  should  be  allowetl  to  keep  It. 


We  Mast  Face  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MARYL.ANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  2950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  reported  that  the  President, 
in  his  speech  last  night,  gave  assurance 
that  no  known  ca.se  of  Communist  or 
other  subversion  in  Government  has  gone 
uninvestigated. 

All  loyal  citizens  should  be  comforted 
by  this  declaration,  but  many  of  them 
would  rest  easier  if  they  were  confident 
that  the  investigations  were  of  sufficient 
scope  and  thoroughness.  Correspond- 
ence indicates  doubts  on  the  part  of  many 
level-headed  Americans  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  using  nets  designed  to  catch  "red  her- 
ring" in  an  effort  to  take  sharks — even 
though  the  sharks  are  red  too. 

The  President  also  stated  in  his  speech : 
"There  is  no  area  of  American  life  in 
which  the  Communist  Party  is  making 
headway."  That  a.s.sertion  would  be 
more  reassuring  if  the  American  people 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Hiss 
ca.se,  and  of  learning  that  the  Russians 
had  acquired  our  atomic  secrets  and 
other  vital  Information  through  leaks 
from  within  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave.  I  Include 
here  an  editorial  by  Mr.  C  P.  Ives,  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Baltimore  Sun 
and  which  focu-ses  attention  on  an  im- 
portant feature  of  our  present  diftlcuUy: 
A  Stmboucal  Question  Fkom  Senatob  Orixn 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

At  the  peak  of  Mr.  Budenz'  testimony 
before  the  Venule  committee  Thursday,  the 
ttUiuluisUatluu   uheelhorse,   Senator   GauiN, 


of  Rhode  Island,  was  questioning  the  witness 
with  considerable  zeal. 

Why.  Senator  Grien  wanted  to  know, 
hadn't  the  witness  testified  In  behalf  of  the 
Government  at  the  trial  of  the  American 
Communist  Politburo  members  In  New  York 
City  last  year? 

"But  Senator."  said  Mr  Budenz.  "I  was  the 
chief  witness  for  the  Government;  I  spent 
10  days  on  the  stand" 

Senator  Grkin's  question  may  well  stand 
as  a  kind  of  small  historic  symbol.  For  the 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  facts  of  life  betrayed 
by  the  time-worn  liberal  from  Rhode  Island 
only  slightly  caricatures  the  official  attitude 
of  all  the  1933  men  on  the  whole  question 
of  communism  since  that  date. 

As  It  happens,  indeed,  there  Is  a  smack  of 
th  .«ame  fl:ivor  In  a  speech  by  another  Rhode 
Island  liberal,  made  the  very  night  before 
the  Budenz  testimony.  I  refer  to  a  New 
York  City  speech  by  Attorney  General 
McGrath. 

In  this  address  Mr.  McGrath  once  more 
denounced  hysteria  and  witch  hunting  of 
the  kind  the  executive  branch  has  steadily 
(and  sometimes  rightly)  attributed  to  Con- 
gress since  the  days  of  Martin  Dies.  He 
asserted  again  that  the  executive  branch 
could  be  depended  on  to  handle  the  com- 
munism Issue. 

Yet  within  a  few  hours  Mr.  Budenz  was  to 
testify  In  open  hearing  that  only  weeks  after 
Senator  McCaktht  first  raised  his  voice,  had 
the  FBI  got  Information  from  him  on  Mr, 
Lattlmore. 

Think  of  It.  Here  Is  testimony,  so  far  un- 
contradicted, that  In  this  supremely  Im- 
portant episode,  the  executive  branch  once 
more  lay  back  and  waited  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  stimulate  testimony  from  the 
man  long  since  established  as  the  executive 
branch's  own  No.  1  Informant  on  commu- 
nism. 

Personally,  I  find  this  statement  of  Mr, 
Budenz  hard  to  believe  as  anything  he  said 
throughout  his  day  on  the  stand.  And  yet 
In  his  behalf  It  may  be  said  that  Senator 
Tydincs,  In  his  rather  frequent  pre-Budena 
statements  on  Mr.  Lattimore.  hardly  hinted 
at  anything  In  the  FBI  files  of  the  sort  finally 
adduced  from  the  most  obvious  sources  In 
these  matters. 

For  was  not  Mr  Budenz  an  obvious  source? 
Was  he  not  a  source  Indeed,  rather  demand- 
ing attention  by  executive  officials  alert  not 
merely  to  defend  the  Republic  but  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  men  against  possible  smears? 
Let's  see  about  that.  Mr.  Budenz  talked 
first  before  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  In  November  of  1946. 
In  that  testimony  he  laid  the  finger  on  one 
Gerhart  Elsler  as  the  top  Communist  In  the 
United  States.  Elsler  was  cited  for  contempt 
by  the  committee,  fled  the  country  and  ended 
up  as  a  functionary  of  the  east  German 
Commtmlst  state. 

In  March  of  1947  and  In  August  of  1948. 
Mr.  Budei\z  put  the  finger  on  one  Harold 
Chrlstoflel  before  two  congressional  com- 
mittees. Chrlstoflel  was  tried  for  perjury  and 
convicted. 

In  September  of  1947,  Mr  Budenz  appeared 
R8:alni>t  one  Santo  in  a  deportation  hearing. 
Santo  left  the  country  under  warrant  of  de- 
portation. 

An  August  of  1948.  Mr.  Budenz  testified 
against  one  Relnlcke.  a  Hawaiian  school 
teacher.    RelnUke  was  fired  from  his  post. 

On  August  24.  1948.  Mr.  Budenz  testified 
before  Congress'  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  that  though  he  didn't  know  the 
man  personally.  "Mr.  Hiss  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  "  Hiss  was  convicted 
of  perjury. 

In  September  of  1948  Mr  Budenz  testified 
against  one  Alexander  Stevens  In  a  deporta- 
tion hearin^ih.  Stevens  left  the  country  under 
a  warrant  uf  deportatlun. 
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Finally,  as  even  Senator  Grcer  now  knows. 
Mr.  Budenz  was  the  warhead  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  case  agaln.st  the  American  Communist 
Politburo,  spending  10  days  on  the  witness 
stand.     The  Jury  convicted. 

Despite  this  record,  however,  the  Ju.stice 
Department  took  no  steps — so  Mr  Buderxz 
says — to  squeeze  everything  available  out  of 
him.  Not  until  Senator  McCahtht  spoke 
did  the  FBI  get  Lattimore  statements  from 
Mr,  Budenz.  Only  now  has  Mr  Budenz 
agreed  to  name  his  final  400  concealed  Com- 
munists to  the  FBI— and  here  by  all  means 
let  him  follow  Senator  Green's  counsel  and 
name  his  Government  suspects  first. 

Nothing  said  here,  of  course,  is  meant  to 
suggest  lu  any  way  that  the  Budenz  testi- 
mony (SO  much  of  It  hearsay)  on  Mr.  Latti- 
more Is  true. 

What  I  mean  to  say  here  is  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  minor  and  so  far  uncontradicted 
point  of  Mr.  Budenz'  testimony  u  seems 
once  more  to  have  taken  congressional  pro- 
test (rude  as  It  often  is)  to  move  the  execu- 
tive branch  Into  an  Inclusive  examination  of 
alleged  Communist  Infiltration. 

In  the  New  York  address  Attorney  Gei.eral 
McGrath  warned  against  vlgllantism.  But 
everywhere  In  America  heavy-heartet'.  Amer- 
icans know  that  the  antidote  to  vlgllantism 
(or  worse)  Is  faithful  and  emphatic  discharge 
of  their  sacred  oaths  by  the  constituted 
authorities. 


Our  American  Watch  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  TLU^OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  2950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
World  War  11—1931-35 — 47  percent  of 
the  American  market  for  jeweled  watches 
was  supplied  by  imported  watches  from 
Switzerland,  and  53  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  was  supplied  by  our  Ameri- 
can jeweled-watch  industries.  In  1934 
we  signed  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
with  Switzerland.  Later  our  American 
watch  factories  were  retooled  and  con- 
verted for  war  needs,  making  precision 
Instruments  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Switzerland  then  took  over  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  Jeweled  watches  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  1946  Switzerland  sup- 
plied 86  percent  of  the  jeweled  watches 
sold  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1941.  when  we  en- 
tered the  war.  a  total  of  59.000.000  Swiss 
watches  have  heen  imported.  During  the 
4  years— 1945  to  1948.  inclusive— an  aver- 
age of  more  than  9.000.000  Swiss  watches 
were  imported  each  year.  This  importa- 
tion of  Swiss  watches  under  our  recipro- 
cal-trade agreement  with  Switzerland 
has  seriously  damaged  oiu-  American 
watch  industry  Today  there  are  only 
three  American  Jeweled-watch  com- 
panies left  in  the  United  States.  Elgin, 
Hamilton,  and  Waltham.  and  the  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Co.  Is  already  bankrupt  and 
In  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

The  serious  question  concerning  the 
American  jeweled-watch  industry  is  the 
important  part  it  plays  m  national  de- 
fense. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a 
pool  or  reservoir  of  skilled  watchmakers 


be  maintained,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  time 
of  war  to  make  precision  time  in- 
struments— chronometers,  fire-control 
watches,  time  fuses,  aircraft  instru- 
ments, jewel  bearings,  et  cetera — without 
which  not  a  l>aitleship  nor  a  warplane 
can  he  operated,  not  a  bomb  can  be 
dropped,  not  a  rocket  bomb  fired  until  a 
delicate  timing  in.strimient  to  operate  it 
has  been  installed.  There  is  no  source 
for  the  kind  of  skill  needed  to  make  these 
precision  in.sn-uments  other  than  the 
jeweled-watch  industry.  Yet  our  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  with  Switzerland 
has  almost  destroyed  our  American 
jeweled-watch  industry  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense. 

Switzerland  has  captured  the  world 
trade  in  jeweled  watches.  Even  the 
American  market  has  been  taken  over  to 
the  extent  of  80  percent.  Switzerland 
furnished  practically  all  the  precision 
instruments  used  by  Germany  in  the  last 
war.  She  also  furnished  most  of  the  pre- 
cision instruments  used  by  our  European 
allies.  She  could  do  this  because  she 
was  a  neutral  in  the  war.  Do  we  want  to 
depend  upon  Switzerland  in  time  of  war 
for  precision  instruments?  Dare  we  risk 
being  dependent  upon  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  LeRoy  A.  Mote,  secretary  of  the  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.,  and  a  clipping  from 
the  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  of  April 
17,  entitled  "Manufacturing  Divisions, 
Watch  Factory  on  4-Day  Week." 

The  letter  presents  a  picture  of  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.. 

Elgin,  III..  ApHl  19, 19S0. 
Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason, 

House  Office  Building, 

TX' ashxngton .  D.  C. 

DE.VR  Congressman  Mason:  On  April  1.  we 
annotinced  the  laying  o9  of  approximately 
300  employees  In  our  plants  at  Elgin.  111., 
and  Lincoln,  Nebr.  This  lay-off  was  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  plants.  In 
announcing  that  lay-off.  we  stated :  "Because 
of  the  disruption  of  the  watch  market  result- 
ing from  the  extensive  liquidation  and  sacri- 
fice sales  of  Swiss  watches  which  are  beln^ 
dumped  on  the  market  in  great  queuitities, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  reduce  our  pro- 
duction schedules.  "  These  liquidation  sales 
that  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  6  to  9 
months,  and  which  are  now  beginning  to  in. 
elude  nationally  advertised  brands  have.  In- 
deed, had  a  serious  effect  up>on  the  business 
of  American  watch  manufacturers. 

We  now  And  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
even  more  extensively  curtail  our  produc- 
tion schedules  than  we  had  anticipated  some 
3  weeks  ago.  and  I  enclose  a  clipping  from 
the  Elgin  Dally  Coiirter-News  of  April  17, 
commenting  on  the  action  that  has  been 
taken.  The  4-<lay  week  schedule  will  be 
In  effect  for  about  5  weeks,  which  Is  the 
time  It  will  take  to  revise  our  ^Htxluctlon 
schedules  and  determine  the  full  extent  of 
the  additional  lay-off  neceasary  to  permit  us 
to  return  to  a  5-day  week. 

Had  the  State  Department  taken  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  situation  back  In  1945-46, 
when  we  were  before  the  trade  agreements 
organization  protesting  the  reduced  rates 
of  the  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland, 
much  of  this  cotild  have  t)een  prevented. 
Our  approach  to  the  trade  agreements  or- 
ganlzation  at  that  time  was  predicated 
largely  upon  our  anticipation  tbat  this  situ- 
ation was  bound  to  result  from  the  flood  of 
Swiss  watch  movements  which  were  coining 
in  during  the  war.    As  a  member  of  the  Ways 


aTKl  Means  Committee,  you  are  itenerally 
familiar  with  the  efforts  we  have  been  mak- 
ing in  connection  with  the  tariff. 

We.  of  course,  have  been  cloeely  checking 
on  market  conditions  with  our  Jewelry-store 
outleu,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  another 
factor  which  is  contributing  to  the  slow- 
down In  sales  at  normal  retail  price  levels 
Is  the  continuance  of  the  excise  tax.  Of 
course,  the  ba.«;ic  difficulty  is  the  dumping 
of  these  Swiss  stocks.  However,  since  we 
know  that  the  excise  tax  Is  also  influencing 
the  situation,  we  thought  It  advisable  to  call 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  your  attention. 
Yours  very  truly. 

LeRot  A.  More.  Secretary. 


[From  the  Elgin  (Til.)  Daily  Courier-News  of 
April   17.   19501 

MANLTACTcaiNG    DrvisioNs.    Watch    Factort 
ON  4-Dat  Wi 


All  employees  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  went 
on  a  4-day  week  work  schedule  today. 

The  sales  department,  however,  will  con- 
tinue on  a  6-day  schedule  and  office  em- 
ployees, especially  those  who  service  the  sales 
department,  will  remain  on  a  5-day  aeek. 

It  was  stated  at  the  watch  factory  that 
the  reduction  of  the  workweek  was  neces- 
sitated by  a  slacking  up  of  sales,  which  made 
It  inadvisable  to  Increase  the  Inventory. 

The  curtailment  of  hours  applies  to  the 
Lincoln  as  well  as  the  Elgin  plant. 

What  action  the  factory  executives  take 
at  the  end  of  the  5-week  period  will  be 
decided  by  conditions  as  they  exist  at  that 
time. 


ITO  U  Prcmatw* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  Washington  Post  editorial  on  April 
21  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Acheson's  plea 
for  adoption  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  charter.  Hearings  are  now 
under  way  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  Is  legislation  that 
should  not  be  con.<;idered.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  editorial  clearly  points  out  Its  weak- 
nesses. I  include  it  at  this  point: 
AcHT-oN's  PijKA  ro«  ITO 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  present 
rro  charter,  for  ratification  of  which  Sec- 
retary Acheson  is  pleading,  would  be  an 
effective  means  of  removing  obstructive  trade 
barriers.  There  are  too  many  escape  clauses 
and  qualifications,  some  of  them  applicable 
only  for  a  so-called  transitional  period,  and 
others  of  a  permanent  nature.  Mr.  Acheson 
admits,  for  Instance,  that,  charter  principles 
to  the  contrary  notwi^teOmdlng.  countries 
In  balance-of-payme^^Ks  diScultles  may  be 
compelled  to  apply  qVota  restrictions  to  im- 
ports owing  to  shortage  of  dollars  or  other 
foreign  currencies.  He  also  concedes  that 
the  charter  does  not — and  cannot — remove 
all  trade  discriminations.  Moreover,  there 
are  certain  permanent  exceptions  to  the  com- 
mitments regarding  trade  policies — relating 
to  national  security,  agricultural  policy,  eco- 
nomic developments,  and  regional  prefer- 
ences. For  example,  under  the  charter, 
quantitative  Import  restrictions  are  per- 
mitted when  their  purpose  Is  to  Insure  en- 
foroeinent  of  national  measures  designed  to 
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limit  iliMBMtlc  prcKlucUoQ  or  liquidate  tem- 
porvy  «frlcultur*l  surpliises.  Admitting 
Um  necrs&itr  of  Ut«se  ttCApe  claus«ft.  tbcy 
the  quMUOB  whether  mi  cb  is  to  be 
bj  MUMNBoe  to  an  elaborate  C(.xle 
tor  tb«  fuidasce  of  trading  naiiona  tlMt  is 
loMtod  down  vitb  qualtfylQc  nwrratlonB  and 
•naplliMM  to  the  general  rules. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  expectation 
of  attaining  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
rro  for  aooM  tLnw  to  come.  There  is  also 
dutfar  that  the  temporary 
clause*  of  Ibe  charter,  if  used  over 
•a  astecded  period  of  time,  might  become 
pwmancnt.  In  any  caae.  ao  long  as  the  EC.\ 
eoBttntwa  to  prorlde  large-acaJe  aid  for 
western  Europe,  the  prortslons  of  the  charter 
win  have  very  Utile  effect  en  the  character 
of  imematlonal  trade.  Under  existing  con- 
ditlona.  therefore,  it  is.  in  our  opinion,  pre- 
mature to  preas  for  action  on  a  plan  that  is 
Imsed  on  future  hopes  rather  than  Immediate 
accomplishment.  The  case  fcs-  deferrlni?  a 
decision  is  also  strengthened  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  propoaal  to  accept  membership 
In  the  rro  has  g:ven  rise  to  sharp  diCerences 
of  opinion  among  business  groups,  trade  and 
civic  organizations. 


Coast  Gaard  Reserre  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.v&s.\CHrsrrrs 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Bo.ston 
Herald.  Boston.  Ma^i..  Saturday.  April  22, 
1930: 

DxrxMSELZss  Posts 

Although  it  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  will  emerge  from 
the  House  gre*iily  reduced  In  size,  we  are 
obliifed  to  give  cur  support  to  one  proposed 
increase  That  is  an  Item  of  M  100,000  which 
the  President  requested  for  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  training  and  which  the  Treasury- 
Pos:  Ofllce  subcommittee  has  unaccountably 
cut  out  of  the  bill 

This  sum  is  consider^  absolutely  essential 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  port  security 
which  is  one  of  th?  wartime  responsibilities 
of  the  Coast  Guard  During  World  War  II 
the  Coast  Guard  had  more  men  assiRned  to 
this  duty  in  ih«  ports  of  Boetcn  and  New 
York  alone  than  it  now  has  for  all  Its  peace- 
time duties  everywhere  Obvioiuly  It  must 
^ely  on  lis  reserve  to  handle  this  vital  func- 
tion in  the  next  emergenc>-.  Yet  It  has 
been  denied  ail  funds  to  train  such  a  re- 
serve. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  who  has 
t)een  notoriously  penny-pinching  in  his  allo- 
cation of  available  defense  funds,  has  g<<ne 
on  record  as  "fully  concurring"  with  the 
Prealdent's  request  for  Coast  Guard  funds. 
"It  Is  vital  to  national  defense  '  he  has 
said,  "that  a  modest  but  fully  trained  force 
be  in  being'  to  detect  sabotage,  supervise  ex- 
plosives loading,  prevent  waterfront  fires  and 
cxploalons.  control  the  identity  of  waterfront 
paraonnel.  etc.** 

Thit  Is  good  enough  for  'js.  If  these  vital 
functions  are  ofBcially  assigned  to  Coast 
Guard,  then  C^^ast  Guard  ihould  be  Kiven 
the  wherewithal  to  fulfill  them  Ii  u  par- 
ticularly unthinkable  in  these  days  of  atom 
and  si>per-At<.m  bi^>mba  that  our  porta  ahould 
be  left  to  the  protection  u{  untrained  and 
unorgani.-.ed  volunteers. 


The  reason  for  the  failure  to  supply  reserve 
funds  up  to  now  appe.irs  to  be  the  purely 
technical  one  that  Coast  Guard  Is  outside 
the  Defense  Department  and  requests  until 
now  have  not  gone  through  all  the  formally 
required  channels.  But  In  the  event  of  a 
sudden  attack  ipon  our  po't  cities,  techni- 
calities will  not  prevent  disastrous  loes  of 
life  and  property.  * 

We  hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  training  ap- 
propriation will  b?  restored  in  an  amendment 
from  the  fl»x)r  and  that  It  will  be  part  of  the 
omnibus  bill  when  the  President  signs  it. 


Farm  Price  Support  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, there  are  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  highly  publicized  Brannan 
plan,  whatever  that  may  contain  at  this 
moment.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  and  effectuate  the 
existing  laws. 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of 
responsible  farm  leaders  who  fear  that 
the  present  Secretary  is  deliberately  mis- 
handling the  present  farm  program  in 
order  to  make  his  own  plan  look  good  in 
contra5t.  The  fears  of  one  such  farm 
leader.  James  C.  Green,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  are 
expres.sed  in  the  following  article  from 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  Madison, 
Wis.  : 

Brannan  Handling  or  St-ppoRTs  Rappei)— 
J  C  Grekn.  St.atc  F.\rm  Bureau  He.ad.  Sees 
Peril  to  Co-Ops 

A  charge  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  P.  Brannan  is  mishandling  the  na- 
tional farm  price  support  program  was  made 
Wednesday  by  James  C  Green.  Madison,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau.  In  answer  to  a  statfment  last  week 
by  Brannan  claiming  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
is   "undermining   cooperatives" 

"The  Secretary's  method  of  supporting 
dairy  prices  Is  damaging  Wisconsin  market- 
ing cooperatives."  Green  said,  "and  It  will 
destroy  them  :f  It  Is  continued. 

"LOSE    CUSTOM  El  3 

"It  gives  co-ops  no  choice  but  to  sell  to 
the  Government,  and  thus  losing  their  reg- 
ular customers. 

"This  practice  Is  making  farmers  depend- 
ent on  government  and  seems  intended  to 
B'jften  them  up  for  the  kind  of  direct  sub- 
sidy that  Brannan  Is  talkuig  about,"  Green 
declared 

"The  Secretary  Is  trying  to  discourage 
farmers  from  marking  their  own  agricul- 
tural products  ' 

He  said  Brannan  should  announce  price 
supports  for  dairy  products  at  terminal  mar- 
kets, instead  of  at  shipping  points  in  this 
country. 

SIO   TO   CO-OPS 

Green  said  that  would  restore  the  func- 
tion <jf  co-ops  as  sales  agencies  for  their 
farmer  memb<frs  and  8tren>{then  their  posi- 
ttun  when  the  day  of  normal  marketing  re- 
turns 

He  termed  "shortsighted"  the  policy  of  ac- 
ccptinif  Oovernment  payments  now  in  ex- 


change for  the  commercial  market  outlets 
which  the  co-ops  have  built  up  over  past 
years. 

Support  price  of  butter  now  60  cents  a 
pound  Is  uniform  throughout  the  country 
and  makes  no  provision  for  freight,  storage. 
or  commissions.  Green  said. 

SOLO   TO    OOVERNMENT 

In  consequence,  many  sales  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  boing  m:ide  to  the  Government. 

Green  said  he  has  written  to  Don  Ander- 
son, assistant  director  of  the  Dairy  Branch  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion (PMA)  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, urging  that  support  prices  be  ba*ed  on 
termini'.!  markets. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  greatly  concerned  over 
the  future  of  cooperatives,  and  contrary  to 
what  St«cretary  Brannan  says,  wants  to  see 
them  expand  Instead  of  withering  away  un- 
der paternalistic  Oovernment  interference,". 
Green  declared. 


Menace  of  Imports  of  Shoes  From 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    M  \SSACHr~,nT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  followinti  communication  and  enclo- 
sure, that  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Max- 
well Field,  executive  vice  president.  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association, 
Boston,  Mass  : 

New  England  Shoe  and 

LE.MHER  ASSOCUTION, 

B05fon,  Mass.,  April  24,  1950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Bear  Mr  Lane  Our  association  has  senv 
Its  imal  communication  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs.  Frank  Dow.  requesting  that  he 
act  favorably  on  Its  petition  that  current  Im- 
ports of  women's  low-priced  shoes  from 
Czechoslovakia  be  Investigated  as  a  violation 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  A  copy  of 
this  letter  Is  enclosed. 

We  earnestly  request  your  approval  of  this 
suggestion,  namely  that  you  personally  call 
on  Commissioner  Dow  to  urge  that  he  ap- 
prove this  Investigation  on  the  basis  that  the 
necessary  Information  cannot  be  secured  In 
any  other  way  than  by  an  oflBcial  investiga- 
tion of  a  Government  agency,  such  as  the 
Treasury  Depart m?nt. 

I  personally  will  be  In  Washington  tomor- 
row and  Wednesday  and  will  call  you  to  learn 
your  reaction  to  the  latter  suggestion. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  Field, 
Executive  Vice  Fresident. 


April  18.  1950. 
Mr   Frank  Dow. 

Commisstoner  of  Customs.  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mi.  Low:  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
Informative  letter  of  April  14.  In  which  you 
have  clarified  several  important  questions 
with  respect  to  the  current  status  of 
women's  low-priced  shoes  being  imported 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

We  wish  to  commend  your  Bureau  for  Its 
speetly  action  in  holding  up  the  release  from 
customs  cust'.Hly  of  all  such  shoes  until  they 
are  legibly  and  onspicuously  marked  with 
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th«  name  of  the  cotutry  ot  origin.  A  lar^ 
number  of  the  shoes  now  being  sold  at  re- 
taU.  that  have  come  to  our  attention,  have 
marks  which  are  Illegible  and  Inconspicuous, 
BO  that  your  forthright  action  will  help  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  American  shoe  in- 
dUEtry. 

Our  association,  as  you  know,  filed  on 
March  9  a  formal  petition  with  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Snyder,  for  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  these  imports  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  section  160  (a)  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921. 

In  this  communication,  we  advised  the 
Secretary  that  It  was  very  dlfflcult  few  our 
association  to  present  factual  data  of  the  pro- 
duction costs,  or  the  wholesale  or  retail 
prices  In  Czechoelo\akla  of  the  same  or  simi- 
lar shoes,  as  Is  required  under  the  act.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  these  shoes  are  being 
produced  In  a  nationalized  industry  behind 
the  Iron  curtain,  where  this  type  of  infor- 
mation is  considered  secret  and  severe  pen- 
alties are  meted  out  to  any  informants. 
Actually,  our  association  has  been  formally 
advised  by  officials  of  both  the  Urlted  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  other 
Government  agencies.  Including  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
that  this  Information  could  not  be  furnished 
our  association.  It  is  self-evident,  there- 
fore, that  these  conditions  prohibit  more 
complete  and  current  information  being  fur- 
nished to  you.  and  this  fact,  we  feel,  justi- 
fies, more  than  any  other  fact,  action  by 
your  Bureau  In  undertaking  a  formal  inves- 
tigation to  prove  whether  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Antidumping  Act,  for  It  is  only 
as  a  result  of  a  Government  investigation 
that  the  facts  can  be  established,  once  and 
for  all. 

Our  communication  to  Mr.  Snyder  was 
acknowledged  on  March  17  by  W.  E  Hlgman. 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Classification,  Entry, 
and  Value,  who  advised  that  our  petition 
had  been  referred  to  his  office  for  a  reply, 
and  that  "this  matter  Is  receiving  consid- 
eration and,  when  a  decision  Is  reached,  you 
win  be  advised."  Mr.  Hlgman  has  a  com- 
plete file  of  our  correspondence,  and  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  this  file  be  brought 
to  your  attention  with  this  letter  so  that 
you  may  be  ftiily  advised  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  our  association  has  furnished  your 
bureau  In  support  of  Its  claim  cf  suspicion 
of  dumping  of  these  Czechoslovakian-made 
shoes. 

We  advised  Mr  Hlgman  on  March  24  that  a 
former  commercial  attache  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  consulate  in  New  York  City,  E.  J. 
Hajny,  had  advised  us  that  the  rationed 
prices  of  women's  leather  shoes  In  the  spring 
of  1949  were  400  to  500  kortma  per  pair,  or 
the  equivalent  in  dollars  of  $8  to  $10  p>er  pair. 
Presumably  these  shoes  are  comparable  In 
sel'ing  qualities  to  the  imported  shoes,  as 
they  were  a'.so  made  of  leather  uppers  and 
nonleathcr  synthetic  soles  Mr.  HaJny  in- 
formed us  that  the  free  market  prices  of 
these  shoes  during  thi«  same  period  wa:s  $35 
to  $40  per  pair.  He  further  informed  our 
association,  and  we  so  advised  Mr.  Hlgman, 
that  by  December  1949  prices  on  the  free 
market  were  lowered  by  30  to  35  percent,  and 
that  rationed  shoe  prices  were  also  decreased 
slightly,  but  not  anywhere  as  substantial 
a  reduction  as  for  free  market  prices.  This 
information  can  be  verified  by  contacting 
Mr.  Hajny  at  his  home  at  7035  Broadway. 
Jackson  Heights.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  (Tele- 
phone Newtown  fr-7400). 

On  M.u-ch  27  we  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Higmaa 
sending  him  several  pairs  of  Czechoalovaklan 
shoes,  one  stamped  Kerrybrooke  Casuals 
which  Is  being  retailed  at  $195  In  Stars 
Roebuck's  retail  stores,  as  well  as  through 
their  1950  spring  and  sununer  catalog  (see 
pair  L  on  the  bottom  of  page  90).  The  sec- 
ond pair  was  purchased  from  R.  H.  Macy  In 
New  York  at  $2.39  per  pair.  We  stated  at 
that  time  that  in  the  opinion  of  shoe  man- 


tifacturing  memben,  these  shoes  represented 
unusual  values  and  were  superior  even  to 
comparable  American-made  shoes  retaUing 
at  $4  to  $5  per  pair,  as  claimed  in  our  letter 
of  March  9  to  Mr.  Snyder.  In  this  same  com- 
munication, we  enclosed  an  affidavit  by  a 
native  of  Czechoslovakia  who  now  is  em- 
ployed In  one  of  our  member  factories  in  Bos- 
ton, by  name  Bernard  Katz,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  In  his  possession  a  laced 
sandal  type  cemented  shoe,  with  plastic  sole 
and  leather  platform,  for  which  his  wife  had 
paid  400  koruna.  or  $8  per  pair  last  year. 
Several  other  pairs  of  women's  leather  shoes 
were  mentioned  In  this  affidavit,  the  original 
copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter. 

The  value  of  both  this  statement,  and  that 
of  Mr.  HaJny,  referred  to  above,  is  that  from 
two  reliable  sources  we  have  established  the 
fact  that  cemented  shoes  with  leather  up- 
pers and  a  leather  '.rap  platform,  and  plas- 
tic soles,  were  sold  In  Czechoslovakia  last 
year — and  presumably  are  stUl  being  re- 
tailed this  year — at  prices  equivalent  to  $7  to 
$3  per  pair.  It  Is  our  association's  claim 
that  for  customs  ptirposes.  the  shoes  In 
question  should  be  valued  on  the  basis  of 
these  foreign  value  prices  of  similar  mer- 
chandise offered  for  sale  in  the  latter  part 
of  1949 — at  the  time  when  the  Imponed 
shoes  were  shipped  out  of  Czechoslovakia — 
which  prices,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  stUl  in 
effect  currently  in  that  country. 

As  we  have  Indicated  in  our  letter  to  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  Czechoslovaklan  shoes  that  have 
been  Imported  Into  this  country  were  copies 
of  American  styles,  based  on  American  lasts 
and  patterns  and  deliberately  priced  below 
their  costs  of  manufacture  in  order  to  cap- 
ture an  important  segment  of  the  American 
shoe  market.  This  action,  in  turn,  has  cre- 
ated great  Injtuy  to  many  manufacturers  in 
the  Am.erlcan  shoe  industry,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing harmful  effects  on  the  full  time  or  con- 
tinuous employment  of  American  shoe- 
workers  employed  in  these  factories.  A 
number  of  New  England  shoe  manufacturers 
have  already  written  to  you  directly  advis- 
ing of  the  extent  of  injury  whlcb  these  com- 
panies have  stiffered  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued Importation  and  sales  of  these 
Czechoslovaklan  shoes  by  large  maU  order, 
chain,  and  department  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

American  shoe  retailers  are  also  being  in- 
jured by  these  shoes  which  are  being  sold 
by  a  few  competitors,  t>ecause  these  com- 
petitors, with  no  requirement  that  they  must 
list  the  country  of  origin  in  their  advertise- 
ments or  In  catalogs,  are  promoting  all- 
leatlier  shoes  at  prices  one-ha'.f  or  more  un- 
der domestic  prices  of  comparable  American- 
made  shoes,  so  that  these  a  lore -mentioned 
retailers  are  losing  considerable  business  to 
tlieir  few  competitors  carrymg  these  Czecho- 
slovaklan shoes. 

The  m.-ien:tude  cf  the  injury  caused  by 
these  Imports  to  American  shoe  manufac- 
turers, their  workers,  and  retail  ciistomers  is 
best  revealed  by  the  loilowlng  facts: 

Imports  of  vpomen's  and  mLfses"  shoes  from 
Czech  oslov^)c:a 
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'  1  h»^  f-Tires  frwm  U.  S.  Department  of  Commofce 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  combined 
Imports  cf  January  and  February  of  this  year 
of  211.454  pairs,  valued  at  $193,708,  is  over 
double  the  total  imports  of  1948  and  the 
average  prices  of  these  shoes,  according  to 
Government  figures,  is  only  95  cents  per  pair. 
Our  association  respectfully  points  out  that 
such  a  beavy  Increase  In  these  Imports  con- 
firms our  statement  to  Mr.  Snyder  that  ever 
A  xmllioQ  pairs  of  these  shoes  are  expected  to 


be  Imported  in  this  country  during  IMO.  and 
also  that  the  declared  prices  on  the  Import 
manifests  constitute  a  suspicion  of  dtunping 
In  violation  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

We  trust  that  the  facts  herewith  submitted 
by  our  association.  Including  the  cost  esti- 
mates In  our  letter  to  Mr.  Snyder — see  copy 
attached — and  the  evidence  submitted  to  Mr. 
Hlgman.  will  warrant  your  issuance  of  notices 
of  suspected  dumping  to  the  various  ap- 
praisers, or  the  issuance  of  withheld  ap- 
pralaement  because  of  suspected  dumping.  In 
compliance  with  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921. 

May  we  again  repeat  our  appreciation  for 
the  action  of  officials  cf  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms in  their  consideration  of  our  associa- 
tion's formal  petition.  If  you  feel  that  addi- 
tional Information  is  necessary  before  you 
can  make  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  our  association's  claims  that  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  is  being  violated,  please  so  ad- 
vise us  and  every  effort  will  b<»  made  to 
furnish  this  dau  promptly.  We  cannot  help, 
however,  reiterating  our  oft-expressed  claims 
that  factual  Information  on  prices  of  costs 
in  Czechoslovakia  today  can  only  be  obtained 
through  a  formal  investigation  by  your  Bu- 
reau under  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Nrw  England  Srok  and 
Lesthei  Association, 
Maxwell  Pizlo, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretarg. 


RemoTal  of  Postmatter  at  Baflcy,  Wit. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  19S0 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  a  Wisconsin  postmaster 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Bagley.  with  whom  I 
attended  college,  was  notified  that  he 
was  to  be  ousted  for  InefBciency.  It  is 
quite  obvious  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
that  Mr.  Hall's  InefUciency  consisted  of 
failure  to  contribute  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund.  Rex  Karney,  fact-find- 
ing a.«;soclate  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  of  Madison,  Wis.,  wrote  an 
excellent  exposure  story,  accompanied 
by  photostatic  copies  of  the  fund  solici- 
tation letter  and  the  sub.sequent  dis- 
missal letter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  thereafter  there  appeared  in  the 
hands  of  Democratic  organizing  com- 
mittee oflBcials — not  in  the  hands  of  pos- 
tal officials — letters  of  cfxnplaint  regard- 
in-  Mr.  HaU. 

A  majority  of  the  re.sidents  of  Bagley 
have  signed  a  statement  testifying  to 
Mr.  HaU's  efficiency  and  good  service  as 
postmaster.  Wisconsin's  senior  Senator 
has  demanded  an  investigation  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  And  properly  he 
should. 

This  entire  sordid  situation  Is  well 
described  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  entitled 
"Rule  of  the  Carpetbaggers."  Its  text 
Is  as  follows: 

Rtn.^   OF   THX    CAKPrrB-ICCESS 

Tb«  story  of  the  Bagley  postmaster  wbo 
was  flrtd  from  his  job  after  refusing  to  con- 
trlbute  to  the  Democratic  campaign  kitty 
should  surprise  no  one. 

That  fact  that  this  postmaster.  Sd-year-old 
Stanley  Hall,  always  had  dune  his  Job  well. 
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■nd  that  the  ir.»)or:tT  of  th^  rw-Jdem*  cf 
B&gley  w»re  wiiiinfT  to  attest  to  that  tact. 
h*»  no  bear'.r."  or.  the  matter. 

Hts  fc.n  *iu  that  he  had  the  j:ut*  to  st*r.d 
on  hi*  hir;d  lec*  and  teU  the  paUilcal  ahake- 

dovn  artist*  to  co  to 

That  sv^-rt  of  thm?  iant  tolerated  In  WU- 
eor.sm  Democratic  p^^Utlcj  You  toe  t!-.e 
UfM.  T  u  acv-ept.  unquestlonlrgK.  the  d^'rt- 
iAoBS  ir.*de  br  the  kr.ee-par.ts  brain  trvisrers 
that  have  seirwl  control  of  the  Wi  o  •  <;;'. 
DeiEOcraf.c  Pant  through  the  m^d:  i:v.  .( 
the  Dem^vratJc  CTi?an-.ilnK  committer 

S?  Tcu  have  a  wife  and  6  children  to  sup- 
port' 

Ccme  ac-oss.  boy  We  would  appreciate 
your  cor.t-.butior:  Tne  1950  campialgn  f.md 
muat  be  assured 

Neither  i*  the  f:^c:  that  Stanler  Hall 
had  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  like  hla  father 
before  him,  of  any  consequence 

B»cause  the  Democrat* — the  real  honest- 
to-goodne«s  JeJTersonlan  E>emocrats — no 
longer  centred  the  Wwconsin  Democratic 
Party 

They  hare  been  froeen  otit  by  the  tea 
party  InteUectuals.  the  remnants  of  the 
LaFcllette  Progresaive  machine,  and  some 
Si«-ia;ista  who  haver.t  the  noncr  or  prlu- 
cipie  t.^  admit  that  they  are  S-Xiallsts  The 
Demcxrrata  have  been  shunted  aside  and  are 
supposed  to  show  up  only  when  the  collection 
plate  Is  p^L&sed  or  the  votes  are  needed  a:  the 
polls. 

Incidents  similar  to  the  ouster  of  Stanley 

Hall  »ii'.  continue  to  happen  just  so  long  as 

Wisconsin  Democrats  continue  to  allow  the 

-  pre5ent  crop  of  carpetbaggers  to  run  their 

partv 

As  Icnz  ?J  the  Miies  McMllUns.  the  Pat 
Luceya,  the  Horace  Wilkles.  the  Andy  Bie- 
mlUers  and  therr  ilk  run  the  Wisconsin  Derr.o- 
eratic  Party,  such  happenings  will  be  com- 
monplace. 


Keep  the  Issue  in  Sifht 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wisccKsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  SMn"H  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinfl.  It  deab  with  the  Mc- 
Carthy charges  against  the  State  De- 
partment and  I  commend  it  to  all  Mem- 
bers: 

KlXP    THE    ISStTK    IN    SiCHT 

(Reprinted  from  the  Tablet,  official  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Brockiyn) 

Arthur  Krock.  we.!  known  Journalist,  and 
other  Wtsfalngton  newspapermen,  as  well  as 
Gorernment  ciBculs.  are  surprised  at  the 
quantlt}-  and  type  of  mail  being  received  at 
the  Capitol  aince  Senator  JoarPH  McCajitht 
has  made  hu  charges  against  the  Stfcte  De- 
partment 

Mr  Krock  his  colleagues  and  ofBclaU  think 
the  Senator  •  charge*  are  exaggerated  if  not 
untrue,  and  maintain  he  has  not  as  yet 
proven  hu  pro-Red  charges  against  even  on« 
State  Department  employee,  or  former  em- 
ployee. y?t  most  cf  the  m*!l  from  the  Ameri- 
can peop.e  seems  to  favor  the  Senator 

The7  undoubtedly  wonder  »hy  this  Is  »o. 

The  reaacn  the  American  people  either  cc- 
cepi  or  are  sympathetic  wtlh  charges  against 
.  tbe  dtatc  Department  is  twofold 

rtrst.  tbe  peoplt.  by  and  large  bellere  tbe 
United  States  was  betrayed  or  sold  out  la  tb« 
rccrat  war.  and  thereafter,  to  Ruaau. 


The  people  were  led  to  believe  they  were 
brought  Into  the  conflict  In  behalf  of  lllierty 
and  democracy,  to  vindicate  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  four  freedoms,  and  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  small  nations  against  ag- 
gressors, and  they  observe  ttxlay  that  despite 
their  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life,  blood. 
arm.^ments.  materiel,  and  wealth  there  is 
more  slavery,  more  dictatorial  rule,  more 
f.T;<nny.  and  a  greater  threat  of  war  than 
befv-re 

They  see  In  communism  a  greater  threat 
than  narlsm.  and  observe  that  Russia  has 
endeavored  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  her  Ideo- 
logical promise  of  world  revolution,  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  and  all  human  rlghu,  and 
international  dlCi.atorshlp. 

Moreover,  the  American  people  know  that 
at  Quebec.  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  mil- 
lions  of  p)eop'.e.  whole  nations  and  tremend- 
ous p«-wer.  were  given  to  Russia  with  the 
acquiescence  of  our  representatives. 

Americana  then  ask:  Who  betrayed  our 
country,  our  principles,  the  cause  for  which 
we  fought? 

The  peopl*  reason  either  our  State  Depart- 
ment must  have  been  hand  In  glove  with 
Russia,  either  Communist  spies  or  friends  of 
the  Soviet  dictatorship  sold  us  out.  or  else 
our  representatives  were  too  stupid  to  know 
what  Russia  was  up  to. 

In  whichever  case,  they  are  waiting  for  the 
answer  to  this  frightening  situation  of  more 
tyranny  and  more  war  which  now  threatens 
civilization. 

Did  spies  sell  us  out  or  were  our  repre- 
sentatives Ju5t   unbelievably  stupid? 

Secondly,  the  American  people  read  about 
tbe  Hiss  case. 

They  know  how  this  seemingly  sinister 
character,  placed  In  the  Government,  then 
promoted  to  key  positrons  and  finally  sitting 
alongside  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta  and  as  former  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tlnlus"  adviser  at  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco,  was  convicted  of 
perjury  based  upon  his  espionage  activities. 
Finally  the  people  know  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson.  not  only 
refused  to  move  against  Hiss  when  he  was 
carrying  on  his  espionage  activities  but  even 
after  his  conviction  the  Secretary  refused 
to  repudiate  him. 

Why  wouldn't  the  people  have  sympathy 
for  S?nator  McC.^bthy's  charges? 

Whv  wouldn't  they  condemn  the  crowd 
that  asserts  these  charges  Injure  the  prestige 
of  the  State  Department,  and  the  United 
States  Is  Injured  abroad  by  such  loose 
charges? 
What  gall. 

Moreover,  is  It  strange  that  the  people  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  frantic  denials  of  criticized 
employees  that  they  are  not  Communists — 
when  they  know  that  many  of  Soviet  Russia's 
best  friends  here  have  ho  membership  card  In 
the  Communist  Party? 

In  the  midst  cf  the  Senator's  attack  some- 
one added  an  even  won!e  charge  than  he, 
namely,  that  the  State  Department  had  acted 
as  a  home  for  a  colony  of  degenerates. 

And  the  top  security  ofBclal  of  the  State 
Department  Immediately  stated  that  he  had 
dismissed  91  of  these  perverts  from  the  State 
Department. 

Whether  or  not  he  got  rid  of  all  of  them 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  police  officials  In 
Washington  on  Tuasday  stated  that  the  cap- 
ital had  5.000  of  these  offenders  and  4,000  of 
them   hold  Government   Jobs. 

What  a  shocking  scandal,  what  a  curse  to 
put  on  the  American  people 

What  an  Insult  to  the  morality  and  de- 
cency of  our  Government. 
What  a  threat  to  our  security. 
There  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  Senator 
llcC^KTKT'a  charges — exaggerated,  poorly 
presented,  prenuiture  or  not — being  sup- 
ported, for  the  people  have  never  had  ei- 
pUined  to  them  why  and  how  the  Soviet  waa 
permuted  to  capture  and  enslave  one-quarter 


of  the  world  and  seemingly  with  otir  acqui- 
esce nse. 

The  Tablet  made  a  fair  su«?gestK-n  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  v,hen  he  assumed  ofllce  In  1945. 
It  urged  that  he  repudiate  the  secret  Yalta 
agreements— many  of  which  neither  he.  nor 
anybody  else,  save  Alger  Hiss,  knew  about  at 
the  time— and  take  full  respon.ilbillty  for 
whatever  went  on  thereafter. 

It  then  suggested  that  the  President  re- 
create the  State  Department  and  Investigate 
everyone  who  had  acted  as  a  catspaw.  If  not 
an  agent,  of  those  who  betrayed  our  Nation. 
This  was  not  done,  although  the  perfect 
stooge  then  occupying  the  Secrttary's  post 
was  dropped  and  later  Henry  Wallace  was 
forced  out. 

The  people  have  no  confidence  .n  the  Tto- 
iNCs  committee,  or  officials  wl-o  consider 
Senator  McCarthy— a  former  marine — the 
principal  menace  to  our  Nation  while  they 
are  trying  to  protect  and  hide  those  who 
were  pro-Soviet  in  their  deeds,  words,  and 
activities. 

What  the  American  public  wants  to  know 
Is  this: 

Why  was  the  United  States  sold  out  at 
Yalta  and  by  whom? 

Who  put  the  likes  of  Hiss,  Wadlelgh  In  our 
State  Department,  Judy  Coplon  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  Harry  Eexter  White 
in   the  Department  of  the  Treasury? 

Who  put  the  91  degenerates  Into  the  State 
Department  and  who  kept  them  there? 

Who  waa  responsible  for  the  abandonment 
of  China,  the  insane  set-up  in  G.»rmany,  and 
the  loss  of  liberty  to  Estonia  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
meriia.  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia? 

Who  decided  Formosa  has  no  i  trateglc  Im- 
portance? 

The  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations — 
if  they  be  such — of  a  Senator  McCarthy,  or 
the  ridiculing  of  his  charges  by  officials, 
newspapers  ahd  the  radio,  merely  concern 
an  effect. 

The  administration,  and  the  administra- 
tion alone,  can  answer  to  the  people  for  the 
vicious  results  of  policies  which  imperil  tlie 
world. 

Senator  McC^kthy  is  but  a  side  issue,  an 
individual  who  Is  endeavoring  to  blow  the  lid 
oft  a  malodorous  situation. 

The  threat  to  the  United  Sti.tes  Is  not  so 
much  the  Soviet  abroad  as  the  pro-Soviet 
forces,  and  their  defenders,  lii  the  United 
States. 


Communist  Infiltration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  that  are  to  appear  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  VValdrop,  on  the  infiltration  of 
Communists  and  communism  into  our 
country  and  our  Government.. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  all  of  these  articles,  as  they 
appear,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  first  article  follows: 

Biggest  Stoey 

(By  Frank  C    Waldiopi 

Mr  Westbrook  Pegler  is  resting.  Incredible 
as  that  may  seem  So  for  a  w  ille  this  space 
will  be  filled  with  a  reporter's  account  of  30 
years  spent  on  one  news  story 
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It  la  a  atory  of  everything  from  nota  in  th» 
street*  of  Washington  to  tbe  ailent,  deadly 
explosions  of  ideas  In  men's  brains  around 
the  world. 

It  touches  on,  as  chapters  In  passing,  two 
fantastic  world  wars  and  the  corrupting  of 
American  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  shape  of  the  story  today  has  all  of  vu 
calculating  and  wondering  atxDut  another 
war  yet  more  awful  than  the  last. 

It  is  the  biggest  news  story  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  because  It  deals  with  events 
and  decisions,  words  and  thoughts  that  have 
had  shattering  effect  on  civilization  and  done 
Immeasurable  damage  to  the  human  race. 

And  In  this  placid,  beautiful  city  of  Wash- 
ington, not  in  Moscow,  were  the  decisions 
made  that  caused  this  biggest  news  story  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  become  what  it  is. 

The  story,  of  course,  is  of  conmiunlsm's 
rise  from  the  cellars  and  Jail  cell*  of  Evirope 
to  that  which  It  is  today. 

This  WTltcr's  connection  is  an  accotint  of 
that  rise  as  noted  by  one  American  news- 
paper reporter  who  has  only  used  his  eyes 
to  see  and  his  ears  to  hear. 

The  details  and  the  evidence  are  all  of 
record  here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  the  Dejaartment  of  State,  and  in 
the  Intelligence  flies  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force. 

The  facts  are  nobody's  guess.  They  are 
tinshakable  and  they  are  dyed  with  the  t>lood 
of  mUllons  of  humankind. 

Just  so,  they  are  also  forever  marked  as 
the  follies  of  men  In  public  office  who  would 
not  admit  the  facts,  because  those  facta 
would  show  them  wrong  in  their  own  wlliftil 
Judgments. 

Some  facts  this  running  record  will  de- 
velop In  detaU,  are  these: 

Communism  is  an  International  movement 
Intended  to  conquer  and  rtile  the  world. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  it  can  conquer.  In  the 
open. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  more  often  nin 
backward  toward  internal  collapee,  than  for- 
ward. It  has  only  been  kept  alive  by  help 
from  outside. 

That  help.  In  the  past  20  years,  has  been 
prlmarUy  American.  The  tax  dollars  of 
United  States  citizens  and  outright  United 
States  gifts  from  the  rich  and  weU-to-do 
are  the  real  reason  for  world  comimunism'a 
establishment. 

The  Communist  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  political 
party  contesting  here  in  the  arena  of  free 
expression  for  public  acceptance.  The  mas- 
ters of  Communist  action  know  very  well 
they  cannot  win  that  way. 

The  Communist  organization  In  the  United 
States  Is  an  arm  of  the  International  con- 
spiracy for  power  and  it  operates  by  any 
means,  legal  or  illegal,  to  obey  the  orders  It 
gets  by  regtilar  courier  service  from  Moecow. 

Finally,  communism  is  not  and  never  has 
been,  a  working  class  movement.  Its  authors, 
leaders,  and  developers  the  world  over  have 
been  Invariably  from  the  educated  and  well 
off,  who  turned  to  conspiracy  and  Ulegal  vio- 
lence for  means  tc  rule. 

These  statements  Jtist  above  are  no  longer 
very  vlgoroiisly  denied  In  Washington.  They 
have  been  proved  too  terribly  true.  But  they 
were  Just  as  obviously  true  5.  10,  and  15  yeara 
ago  as  they  are  this  very  hour. 

And  5,  10,  and  15  years  ago  these  obvious 
truths  were  literally  dangerous  to  utter  in 
this  very  city  of  Washington. 

People  who  did  so  had  to  be  prepared  for 
the  moet  vicious  kind  of  ptmlshment. 

This  punishment  was  dealt  them  by  the 
Communists  In  offices  of  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Sometimes 
the  Communists  acted  directly,  sometimes 
through  dummies. 

How  did  the  Communists  ever  achieve  stidi 
power  and  Uifluence? 


This  series  begins  to  develop  the  r«card 
step  by  step. 

It  will  deal  with  the  idea  of  eommtinlsm, 
and  what  that  Is. 

It  will  go  on  with  the  baste  "who.  what, 
when,  where,  and  why"  of  that  Idea  In  action, 
which  Is  the  only  reason  for  saying  that  com- 
munism is  the  biggest  story  In  the  world  to- 
day. 


Secoad  AnwTcnary  •£  tke  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  covNEcnccT 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1950 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  herewith  a  radio  talk  given  over 
WNIX!,  New  London.  Conn.,  on  the  sec- 
ond aimiversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel: 

This  week  the  new  State  of  Israel  Is  cele- 
brating its  second  anniversary.  A  people 
with  a  long  history  and  a  great  tradition, 
after  tragic  years  of  exile,  have  founded  a 
new  state.  It  is  a  homeland  fCH-  the  Jewish 
people,  but  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  the 
bridgehead  of  western  civUization  and  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  and  as  such 
it  IS  an  Important  factor  in  our  hope  for  a 
world  at  peace. 

In  2  years  Israel  has  gone  forward  In  a 
way  which  no  purely  logl<.'al  forecast  could 
have  predicted.  It  has  achieved  to  this 
remarkable  extent  becat»>  of  the  spirit  of 
Its  pet^le.  They  are  Imbued  with  a  deep 
religious  sense,  with  a  deep  purpose.  They 
have  a  goaL  Last  fall  as  I  watched  the 
men  and  women  In  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv 
I  had  a  feeling  of  viewing  a  great  crusade. 
The  men  and  women  showed  determination 
and  action.  They  had  a  purpose.  Above  all 
there  Is  about  them  as  we  saw  them  at 
work  In  the  streets.  In  tlie  hotels,  even  In 
the  recreation  camps  for  the  immigrants,  an 
aura  of  happiness,  a  sense  of  people  who  had 
found  their  place  In  life. 

In  a  very  real  degree  Lirael  epitomizes  a 
force  which  the  world  needs  If  we  are  to 
find  peace.  We  must  have  a  revival  of  a  truly 
religious  spirit.  The  great  scientific  Inven- 
tions which  have  made  possible  modem  In- 
dustry and  also  modem  warfare  make  It  es- 
sential that  we  act  In  fuccordance  with  a 
genuine  religion.  I  speaJc  not  of  any  sect, 
theology  or  dogma  but  of  the  Idea  of  a  power 
above  and  beyond  man  which  Inspires  him 
with  a  purpose,  with  an  ideal  of  responsi- 
bility to  humanity,  and  of  Immortality 
achieved  by  fulfilling  th«.t  responsfbUlty. 

Our  lives  are  not  our  cwn.  They  are  for 
the  service  of  our  group.  The  concept  of 
the  size  of  that  group  t&a  been  expanded 
by  the  scientific  Inventions  which  have  all 
but  eliminated  time  and  space  and  have 
made  the  world  so  small. 

The  degrading  results  of  the  abandonment 
of  religion  by  the  Nazis,  their  wiping  out 
of  entire  communities,  the  decimation  of 
the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Eurrjjpe. 
have  brotight  home  to  the  Western  World  the 
fact  that  our  culture,  our  entire  way  of  life, 
has  a  deep  religious  basis.  Where  religion 
Is  lost,  people  revert  to  barbarism,  and  the 
actions  of  tbe  leaders  in  x.ntrol  of  the  So- 
viets reinforces  and  emphasizes  that  reali- 
zation 

Faith,  a  belief  that  life  lias  a  ptirpoee.  that 
we  each  have  a  responsibility  toward  mak- 
ing that  purpose  a  reality  not  only  for  otir- 
selves,  not  only  for  our  Immediate  famUy. 
not  only  for  the  people  of  our  country  but 


for  the  people  of  the  world,  is  easenUal.  If 
we  are  to  have  peace  and  to  survive  as 
civil  tzed  human  beings. 

This  deeply  religious  feeing  of  brother- 
hood, of  the  oneness  of  btmanlty,  of  th« 
dignity  and  worthwhlleness  of  the  Individual 
lies  at  the  very  core  of  American  life.  In 
days  of  proepertty  and  security  it  Is  likely 
to  rest  a  bit  below  the  surface,  but  In  these 
days  of  doubt  and  tnsectirlty  we  are  feelinf 
the  need  for  Its  more  open  expression. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  It  so  happily  ex- 
pressed as  in  Israel.  There  it  Is  evident  In 
the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  men  and  women 
one  sees  hurrying  through  the  streets  of  Tel- 
Aviv  or  at  work  In  the  shops  and  on  the 
farms.  Here  la  a  nation  brought  Into  being 
after  centuries  of  suffering,  etzfferlng  which 
ctilminated  in  a  threat  of  annihilation; 
brotight  into  being  by  leaders  who  reftised 
to  see  difOctilties  because  they  saw  a  goal 
which  had  to  be  achieved  II  their  peopla 
were  to  be  saved. 

And  the  men  and  women  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  leaders,  who  have  with  the  help  of 
friends  in  America  and  elsewhere  f otmd  their 
way  through  struggle  and  hardship  from 
eastern  Europ>e,  from  North  Africa,  from 
Temeu  are  imbued  with  the  same  deep  feel- 
ing of  a  great  rellgioiis  crusade  in  which  they 
are  an  Integral  part. 

In  Israel  we  have  a  vividly  dramatic  {ves- 
entatlon  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  of  obli- 
gation to  one's  fellows.  We  hear  much  of 
the  achievements  of  Israel.  Perhaps  we 
shotUd  talk  more  of  the  difflctilties  which 
have  been  overcome  by  sheer  will  power,  de- 
votion, and  hard  work,  and  of  the  dllDcultlea 
which  are  still  present.  Tbe  economic  prob- 
lem this  new  nation  faces  Is  Intense.  Never 
before  has  a  nation  invited  Immigrants  to 
its  shores  in  such  numbers,  percentagewise, 
when  Its  resources  were  so  limited.  Its  agrl- 
ctilture  and  its  industry  so  tindeveloped.  its 
hotislng  so  shtfrt.  its  government  so  new.  Its 
peace  so  tinstire.  The  poptilatlon  of  Ivael 
has  Just  passed  the  1.000.000  mark.  Of  this 
million  nearly  400,000  men,  women,  chUdren, 
the  old  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  jroung  and 
strong,  have  arrived  in  the  past  3  years.  The 
leaders  of  Israel  had  promised  a  homeland 
to  their  people  in  need  anywhere  In  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  diacultles  they  are  keeping 
their  promise  and  the  door  Is  open. 

These  immigrants  Include  highly  trained 
professional  people  from  eastern  Europe  and 
also  children  from  Yemen  who  have  never 
before  arrival  in  Israel  seen  a  bed  or  worn  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Cmrrently.  the  bulk  of  the 
Immigration  is  of  tmd«7irlvlleged  people 
from  North  Africa  and  from  Yemen.  They 
have  to  be  oriented  In  reception  camps, 
taught  Hebrew,  prepared  for  work  on  the 
farms.  Jobs  and  houses  fotmd  for  them.  The 
task  Is  colossal. 

Every  possible  help  mtist  be  given  this 
State  of  Israel  in  cnxier  that  they  may  build 
a  material  basis  for  their  structure  now 
grotmded  so  largely  on  faith  and  the  will  to 
achieve. 

One  great  need  is  for  private  Investment. 
Israel  mtist  have  irrigation  projects  if  the 
land  is  to  support  Its  growing  poptilatlon. 
American  engineers  have  careftilly  prepared 
plans  which  are  feasible.  With  water  the 
land  can  produce  in  abundance.  Already 
citrtis  fruiu  provide  some  two-thirds  <k 
Israel's  exports. 

There  is  need  for  more  Indtistry.  To  date 
Industry  has  been  carefully  planned  with 
emphasis  upon  producing  articles  which  re- 
quire relatively  small  amounts  of  Isxported 
materials.  This  is  necessary  because  Israel 
must  still  import  one -half  Its  food  and  total 
Imports  are  nearly  seven  times  as  great  as 
Its  exports. 

New  Idtistrlea  are  being  developed.  Amer- 
ican capital  is  helping  in  the  construction 
of  a  steel  mllL  A  tire  and  tube  factory  la 
being  built,  flnanrert  In  part  by  Amoiean 
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liiter*sts  A  cs^tnrvanT  backed  by  serfral 
lAr«*  Ameru-*n  Ubiv  frroups  v«  prepared  to 
cc>ri5trurt  1.2.000  000  w.^rTh  oi  housing 

This  Is  Just  a  beslnn'.r.c  Tt\t  future  of 
Israel  depei^.ds  on  p«koe  with  the  Arab  «ta;es. 
In  the  dere'.^rment  .yi  a  K^und  economy,  and 
on  the  wiilir.cness  at  the  United  State*  and 
Great  Britain  to  give  the  new  na'ion— al- 
ready a  member  of  the  United  Natlcjns — 
financial  and  pollucal  backins:. 

This  help  must  be  forthci^mlng  For  these 
pione«rs  In  Israel  are  serrlr.g  net  only  their 
own  people  They  are  servis.c  all  p>eace-lovin? 
and  God-feATlns:  pev>ple  everywhere  They 
are  bui'idlnc  a  bridcehead  of  democracy  and 
hiim&nltarianism  m  the  Middle  East  where 
the  heavy  hand  of  tradmon  smd  of  feudalism 
has  so  long  held  static  hvln|t  conditions  of 
hunger,  misery,  poverty,  want.  Illiteracy. 
and  disregard  for  human  life  and  for  the 
dignity  of  tlie  Individual  Israel  with  its 
doae  tMS  vith  the  west  and  its  traditional 
bafAgroand  of  the  east  is  m  a  unique  posl- 
tton.  It  IS  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, with  the  gc«spel  of  botherhood.  and 
of  life  with  a  purpose  Such  people  are  the 
hope  of  peace,  for  peace  cannot  be  built  out 
of  material  things  alon«:  peace  comes  only 
out  of  the  minds  of  men. 

So  today  peace-loving  peoples  can  whole- 
heartedly o!fer  congratulations  to  Israel  on 
Its  second  anniversary  and  give  serl'  us 
thought  to  further  assistance  tn  Ita  great 
undertaking 


It  Aaerica  Lotiof  its  Way? 


EXl"KNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

07   KANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAn\'ES 

Morxday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted  me  by  the 
membership  of  the  House  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Reco«d.  I  am  enclosmg  a 
short  eQJtoruil  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
editors  m  my  State.  Mr   A.  Q.  Miller. 

It  is  entitled  "Is  America  Losing  Its 
Way?"  I  commend  it  for  your  reading 
and  thought. 

Is  Amxxica  Losing  Its  Wat? 
(By  A  Q  Ulller) 

During  the  month  of  February  each  year 
the  Nation's  thoughts  turn  to  two  great 
Americans — George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — men  with  great  minds,  great 
▼lalons  and  great  souls,  men  who  loved  their 
country  dearly  and  who  gave  it  a  full  measure 
of  their  loyally  The  former  Is  credited  with 
having  established  the  Union,  and  the  latter 
with  having  preserved  It 

Like  others  of  our  founding  fathers,  these 
two  great  Americans  took  the  people  into 
their  confidence  and  discharged  their  dutiea 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  placing  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  ahead  of  personal  and  political 
gain  It  was  on  this  kind  of  foundation  that 
America  was  built.  For  160  years  America 
stood  like  the  Rc»ck  of  Gibraltar— upright  be- 
fore the  world,  respected  and  honored,  the 
symbol  of  democracy  and  the  envy  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth  America  taught 
that  in  a  democracy  pe'jple  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
welded  together  a  Nation  conceived  In  liberty 
and  developed  under  the  philosophy  of  free 
er.terprl*e 

Here  for  a  -entury  and  a  half.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  was  built  a  Nation  «lth  the 
greatest  liberty  and  freedom  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  on  earth. 
It  was  in  liua  atmosphere.  »-iih  such  ioliy 


Ideals,  that  our  forefathers  wrote  the  decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Constitution,  und 
Bill  of  Rlghu.  which  was  declared  by  some 
foreign  governments  to  be  the  greatest  Char- 
ter of  Liberty  ever  penned  by   man 

Henry  Oay  declared  he  would  rather  be 
right  than  President  Get^rge  Washington 
said  the  first  duty  of  every  American  was 
to  America  to  do  Justice  to  all  Said  Wash- 
ington "Let  Us  raise  here  a  standard  to 
which  wise  and  honest  men  can  repair,  "  — 
'a  government."  Lincoln  decl;u-ed.  "of.  by 
and  for  the  people,  which  should  not  perlsii 
from  the  earth."  After  the  Civil  War,  out  of 
his  great  heart.  Lincoln  said:  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all  with  firm- 
ness In  the  right,  as  C»od  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
have  begun  and  bind  up  the  Nations 
wounds ■ 

It  Is  a  far  cry  acroM  that  century  and  a 
half  of  Illustrious  history  to  the  present  era 
of  greed  and  p  er  piiiitics.  The  country 
has  been  led  down  the  primrose  path  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  by  false  leaders,  ostensibly 
Into  the  lands  of  milk  and  honey,  upon 
promises  of  security  If  the  people  would  give 
up  seme  of  their  liberties,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  they  are  losing  both  their  se- 
curity  and   liberty. 

Somehow  America  seems  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  .deals,  patriotism,  and  love  of  country 
which  in  the  early  days  animated  individual 
citizens  and  inspired  them  to  a  greater  na- 
tional pride  and  spirit. 

Our  country  and  our  world  can  well  af- 
ford to  turn  their  thoughts  to  such  examples 
as  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 


RenazificatioB  aod  Remilitarization  of 
Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
V  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtl  25.  1950 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  address  which 
I  delivered  on  Thursday  evening.  April 
20.  1950.  at  a  pubhc  meeting  held  at 
Mann  School.  Fifty-fourth  and  Berks 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  sponsored  by  the 
Wynnefleld-Overbrook  Committee  To 
Slop  the  Renazification  and  Remilitari- 
zation of  Germany  and  its  affiliates,  the 
Wynnefield  Haciassah.  and  Jewish  War 
Veterans.  Post  148,  of  Wynnefield: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  always  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  and 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and  to 
this  end  such  meetings  as  this  serve  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  purpose.  I  am  Interested 
In  learning  your  problems  and  I  am  likewise 
anxious  to  acquaint  you  with  mine,  as  I 
view  them  from  the  Nation's  Capital 

Tonight  It  Is  my  duty  to  report  to  you 
about  one  of  the  most  unhappy  subjects 
within  our  recent  memory  It  is  not  the 
war,  but  ita  aftermath  and  specifically  its 
aftermath  in  Germany.  We  who  had  fer- 
vently hoped  that  the  end  of  hostilities 
would  herald  an  era  of  peace  must  now  con- 
front the  fact  that  there  is  no  peace.  And 
there  will  be  no  peace  until  the  western  pow- 
ers correct  the  tragic  mistakes  made  as  the 
result  of  their  failure  to  keep  faith  with 
the  war  dead,  the  veterans  of  the  great  con- 
flict and  the  millions  of  living  and  deceased 
victims  of  the  Nazi  rel|{a  of  terror. 


The  continuation  of  the  so-called  cold  war 
Is  a  menace  to  world  peace,  but  we  likewise 
face  another  problem  no  less  real  and  con- 
siderably more  vexing  in  the  western  rone 
of  Germany  This  latter  proilem— the  re- 
birth of  extreme  nationalism  f  nd  remilitarl- 
ration— Is  too  often  lightly  dismissed  with 
the  declaration  that  "we  are  doing  all  that 
we  can"  But  are  we?  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, let  us  face  the  fact.  We  are  not,  and 
unless  we  rise  to  our  responsibilities  now. 
It  may  well  be  too  late.  To  jmt  It  bluntly, 
the  .illicd  program  In  western  Germany  Is 
destined  to  be  a  fiat  failure  If  -he  participat- 
ing nations  do  not  act  at  on  :e  to  stop  ap- 
peasement, stem  the  growing  tide  of  nazlsm 
and  implant  the  seeds  of  democracy  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  tlouristi  and  not  be 
stamped  out  under  the  heels  of  Nazis  who 
have  been  permitted  to  rise  ,o  positions  of 
prominence  and  Infiuence  by  wlshful-thlnk- 
Ing  representatives  of  the  triumphant  west- 
ern powers. 

The  failure  of  the  west  to  denazify  Ger- 
many Is  best  summed  up  by  1  he  question  of 
an  unreconstructed  natlonf  llstlc  German 
editor  who  recently  asked:  "Vho  learns  from 
whom?"  Five  years  of  occupation  have 
taught  us  that  if  anything  Is  on  trial  In 
Germany,  the  "defendant"  In  not  the  Ger- 
man nation,  but  demtxrracy  Our  foreign 
correspondents,  qualified  students  of  world 
affairs,  and  our  wire  services  bring  this  lesson 
home  to  us  dally  in  disturbing  news  reports. 
What  do  these  dispatches  reveal? 

Here  are  but  a  few  cases:  Ludwell  Denny 
In  the  New  York  World-Telegram  reports: 
"Scores  of  new  sheets  have  announced  pub- 
lication plans,  and  an  es'imated  three- 
fourths  are  former  Nazis.  Among  the  old 
Hitler  and  Goebbels  aids  who  ire  active  again 
are  Max  Winkler,  Herbert  Colaltsky,  Othmar 
Best,  and  Max  Wlllmay  " 

The  Siuttgarter  Zeltung  discussing  the 
British  financial  crisis  wrltis:  "It  Is  very 
poeslble  that  Great  Britain's  ^  alue  to  America 
as  an  ally  will  soon  sharply  depreciate.  This 
would  be  femendously  Important  for  ua 
Germans,  because  recent  months  have  shown 
that  it  Is  a  definite  policy  of  the  British  for- 
eign office  to  hold  down  Germany  economi- 
cally and  politically.  •  •  •  If  \nglo- American 
friction  Increases  and  Britain's  situation  be- 
comes weaker,  we  may  expeot  that  A  merica 
may  assign  an  Increasing  Importance  co  Ger- 
many's role  on  the  continent  and  lend  a 
more  willing  ear  to  German  wishes" 

In  this  city,  the  PhlladelpMa  Inquirer  edi- 
torially high  lighted  an  unsavory  aspect  of 
the  German  situation  when  It  reported:  "A 
German  town  In  which  Nazi  tendencies  merit 
watching  is  Wolfsburg,  in  the  British  occupa- 
tion zone.  Wulfsburg  was  founded  by  Hitler 
In  1938  as  the  site  of  the  Vclk^agon  auto- 
mobile plant  •  •  •  It  appears  that  there 
are  strange  goings  on  In  V/olfsburg.  The 
Nazi  straightarm  salute  has  been  seen  and 
the  Horst  Wessel  song,  Nazi  anthem,  heard. 
Furthermore,  in  a  city  election  the  Nazi-like 
Deutsche  party  polled  a  popular  majority  of 
12.619  votes  as  against  7,80«)  by  the  social 
democrats  and  4,009  by  the  Christian  demo- 
crats. Later  the  two  democratic  parties 
swung  together  and  with  he  aid— of  all 
things — the  Communists,  ke;)t  the  Fuehrer- 
hellers  from  taking  over.  Al.  of  this  should 
be  a  sharp  warning,  not  only  to  the  British, 
but  to  all  other  occupation  forces,  against  a 
revival  of  Nazism  either  openly  or  under- 
ground." 

These  shocking  disclosure  j  are  not  new. 
They  are  not  Isolated  cases  Reports  on  sub- 
surface Nazi  activities  in  Germany  have  been 
repeated  time  and  again  slnct  VE-day. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  extreme  na- 
tionalism \  hich  has  come  to  .he  fore  In  Ger- 
many has  been  deliberately  inspired  by  the 
Communists  who  are  practicing  their  tra- 
ditional policy  of  divide  and  conquer.  Th« 
stakes  in  Germany  are  high.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves;    the  Soviet   union   will   not 
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vpare  any  effort  to  reap  the  rich  reward  on 
the  Rhine.  Evidence  of  this  policy  vaa  fur- 
ther substantiated  last  week  In  a  communi- 
cation from  Major  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
Re  warned  of  thecposslblltty  of  more  disor- 
ders In  Berlin.  "These,"  he  said,  "can  be  in- 
stigated by  Communists  along  the  Soviet 
boundary  or  even  well  within  the  western 
sectors,  where  demonstrators  can  stage  sur- 
prise raids  from  s-bahn  or  u-bahn  stations. 
•  •  •  The  few  incursions  which  have  recently 
taken  place  have  been  small  and  have  hardly 
Justified  the  adjectives  which  have  at  times 
brought  forth.  However,  there  Is  quite  likely 
to  be  an  Increase  In  the  'spontaneous'  In- 
stigated disorders  In  the  coming  weeks. 
Bome  of  these."  General  Taylor  asserted. 
"may  even  become  qtilte  serious  and  may  re- 
quire stern  measures.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  meet  any  such  situation  with  firmness. 
While  there  Is  no  blinking  at  the  evidence  of 
a  persistent  Communist  desire  eventually  to 
take  over  Berlin  and  to  absorb  It  into  the 
Commtmlst-domlnated  eastern  state,  the  de- 
sire will  remain  unfulfilled  If  we  know  de- 
termination." 

I'he  resurgence  of  German  nationalism  Is 
a  major  tiireat  to  world  peace,  but  It  should 
also  be  recognized  that  Its  rise  Is  not  the 
exclusive  fault  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
that  a  lion's  share  of  the  blame  can  rightly 
be  attributed  to  the  Soviet  Union  tn  Its 
quest  for  world  domination. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  eastern  regime, 
with  its  artificial  boast  of  freedom  from  So- 
viet control.  Is  being  used  to  Inflame  na- 
tionalist passions  In  the  western  Eone  of  Ger- 
many. The  New  Tork  Post  points  up  this 
fact  In  if.  conunent  that  "The  climax  of  the 
performance,  according  to  the  Rtisslan  script, 
will  come  when  western  Germany's  mount- 
ing insistence  on  similar  Independence  forces 
the  United  States  to  pull  out  before  It  loses 
every  vestige  of  German  support.  In  short, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  resolved  that  the  only 
remaining  German  problem  Is  not  that  coun- 
try's possible  future  with  fascism  but 
whether  the  east  or  the  west  can  succeed 
In  luring  the  new  Reich  Into  •  c&refre* 
love  affair." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  disgusting  spec- 
tacle which  occupies  our  attention  in  Ger- 
many sickens  the  heart  of  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  war  isn't  over  until  the  peace  Is  won. 
and  the  state  of  affairs  In  Germany  today 
Is  a  far  cry  from  peace.  There  can  be  no 
real  peace  when  we  continue  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  diplomatically  bcaed  in  a  corner, 
surrounded  by  the  threat  of  communism,  a 
rebirth  of  nazlsm  In  Its  most  despicable 
form,  utter  lawlessness,  and  the  remilitari- 
sation of  our  unreconstructed  enemies. 

It  is  tilgh  time  that  the  Western  Powers 
redeem  themselves  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  veterans.  In  the  memory 
of  the  millions  of  dead.  Including  the  6.000.- 
000  Jews  gassed  and  starved  and  subjected 
to  horrible  agony.  You  know  and  I  know 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  the  Hitler  reign  of  terror 
still  stalk  Europe  homeless,  uncared  for  and 
unwanted. 

The  fate  of  the:.e  tragic,  persecuted  people 
Is  the  shame  of  the  world.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  American  In  his  heart  would  deny 
them  hope,  and  the  moral,  bpiritual,  and 
financial  support  so  necessary  to  reestablish 
themselves  to  their  rightful  position  In  the 
community  of   nations. 

If  anyone  harbors  any  doubts  to  the  effect 
that  the  Jews  are  no  longer  persecuted  in 
Germany,  I  feel  sure  that  this  Information 
will  dispell  them.  A  few  nlghu  ago.  the 
following  report  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion: A  substantial  number  of  Jews  in  tha 
French  occupation  lone  of  Germany  are  re- 
ceiving post  cards,  postmarked  Frleburg. 
requesting  them  to  "Report  to  the  stat* 
creniatorium  for  extermination."  according 
to  a  dispatch  appearing  In  the  newspaper. 
Droit  Et  Ubert«. 


One  stjcb  postcard,  the  account  stated,  ad- 
dressed to  Jews  at  Emmerdlngen  read: 

"As  you  have  reached  the  required  age, 
you  should  report  Immediately  to  the  state 
crematorium,  portal  No.  9,  furnace  No.  36. 
door  No.  5  in  order  that  your  bodies  may  be 
burned.  You  should  bring  some  firewood, 
coal,  and  a  container  for  your  ashes,  which 
win  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
You  should  close  all  poriis  and  openings  in 
your  bodies  so  that  your  gases  will  not  poison 
employees  at  the  crematorium." 

That,  ladies  and  gentemen,  is  but  one 
sample  of  the  type  of  levoltlng  literature 
being  distributed  to  Jews  in  Germany  today. 
And  some  people  still  have  the  gall  to  say 
that  the  Jews  are  not  b<;ing  persecuted. 

The  solution  of  the  German  problem  Is  a 
world  problem  and  its  solution  Is  our  collec- 
tive responsibility.  Govtrnmenta  are  made 
up  of  people  and  we  are  all  subject  to  human 
fallings,  but  If  we  are  alert  to  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  German  situation  and  con- 
tinually make  our  will  known  to  otir  elected 
representatives  and  Government  officials  our 
demands  will  be  heeded. 

Every  week  brings  hundreds  of  letters  to 
my  Washington  de&k  decrying  the  policies 
of  the  western  powers  toward  the  extreme 
nationalists  in  the  western  sone  of  Ger- 
many. Their  writers  hare  Just  cause  to  be 
alarmed,  and  yes  frightened  and  fearful  jf 
the  futtire.  I  can  fully  appreciate  their  con- 
cern. As  a  veteran  I  know  the  horror  of  war. 
As  your  Congressman  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  tragic  problems  of 
Jews  In  all  walks  of  life,  and  as  your  elected 
representative  I  have  and  always  will  do  the 
utmost  in  my  power  to  assist  in  solving  these 
problems.  Moreover  I  CDnsider  it  a  sacred 
obligation  because  I  ha\e  fought  for  every 
legislative  measure  designed  to  stamp  out 
Nazism  and  restore  the  right  of  people  who 
have  undergone  intolerable  racial  and  re- 
ligious persecution.  I  might  also  add  that 
your  kind  support  and  gtiidance  has  been  an 
Invaluable  help  to  me. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  man,  or 
one  group  of  men.  or  one  government  cannot 
hope  to  solve  the  problem  alone.  Its  solu- 
tion depends  upon  a  combined  effort.  As  the 
foremost  nation  In  the  world  today,  I  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  assert  Its  lead- 
ership among  nations  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  cliartlng  the  course  which 
not  only  will  prevent  Germany  from  ever 
being  a  menace  to  world  peace  again,  but 
likewise  secure  once  and  for  all  time  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  all  people  regardless  of 
race  or  creed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom 
without  fear. 

The  road  ahead  is  long  and  beset  with 
many  pitfalls.  We  cannot  hope  to  proceed 
without  making  any  mistakes.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  correct  those  mistakes 
before  they  cripple  our  program.  That  we 
have  made  some  progress  is  certain,  but  in- 
evitably our  attention  was  diverted  to  the 
crisis  occasioned  by  the  high-handed  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  time  that  we  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  the  matters  at  hand 
In  Germany  particularly  as  they  affect  the 
western  zone.  We  will  rise  or  fall  according 
to  our  determination  to  carry  out  otir  sworn 
pledge  to  de-nazify  the  German  nation  so 
that  it  never  again  will  constitute  a  threat 
to  peace  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime 
of  our  children.  Anything  less  would  be  a 
betrayal. 

I  urge,  with  all  the  power  at  my  command, 
that  we  prevent  the  election  of  former  Nazis 
to  public  office,  that  we  stop  a  remilltariza. 
tlon  program,  that  we  enforce  law  and  order 
under  heavy  penalty,  that  we  strengthen  our 
I»x)gram  of  preventing  further  territorial  ex- 
pansion by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Germany 
and  elsewhere  througlkout  tha  world. 

Furthermore,  I  reeommend  an  ezp«nde<| 
program  of  assists nea  to  the  penecuted  racial 
and  religious  groups  which  hare  experienced 
the  venom  of  BiUsr  and  his  sympathetic  sue- 
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We  must  all  have  a  hand  in  the  great  cru- 
sade to  stem  the  tide  of  extreme  nationalism 
and  the  remilitarization  of  an  enemy  nation 
that  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  attempted  to 
enslave  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  Go-mans  weapons 
because  they  will  t>e  turned  on  us. 

We  are  in  a  fight  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
democracy  and  freedom  as  a  substitute  for 
nazlsm,  fascism,  socialism,  and  communism. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  fight  of 
our  time  for  if  we  lose  it  we  will  have  lost 
everything.    Xet  lu  not  rest  untU  we  win. 

Thank  you. 


Amerioi's  Growmf  UsemployBeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  waaHiKOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  America's  No.  1 
problem  is  our  growing  unemplosrment. 
While  prosperity  continues,  and  employ- 
ment and  production  are  high,  these  very 
facts  may  hide  from  us  the  growing 
paralysis  of  unemployment.  The  drop 
in  joblessness  of  a  half  million  from 
March  to  April  may  cause  us  to  forget 
that  in  May  and  June,  over  a  million 
and  a  half  persons  will  be  emerging  from 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  will  be  added 
to  the  list  of  job  seekers. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  this  situation  by  Dewey 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Institute,  In  a  recent  letter  to  ;he  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  editorial  that  * 
appeared  on  Sunday,  April  23.  In  the 
Washington  Post,  commenting  on  Mr. 
Anderson's  analysis.    I  commend  both 
of  these  commentaries  to  my  colleagues. 

Tne  matters  referred  to  follow: 

Palling  EKPLOTMnrr :  Is  It  Just  a  Booet? 

(By    Dewey    Anderson,    executive    director. 
Public  Affairs  Institute)  • 

Despite  high  levels  of  economic  activity, 
unemployment  p  -sists,  is  t)ecomlng  wide- 
spread, and  causes  Herbiock's  Uncle  Sam  to 
cast  a  disturbed  eye  on  current  economic 
curves. 

What  explains  it  all?  In  a  nutshell,  this 
country  is  experiencing  serious  and  possibly 
critical  unemployment  which  is  rocted  in  a 
deficiency  of  effective  private  demand  in  re- 
lation to  a  rapidly  growing  potential  of  full- 
employment  output. 

Stripped  of  this  eccmomlc  gobbledcgook, 
we  just  don't  seem  to  t>e  able  to  expand  our   ^ 
private  purchasing  fast  enough  to  take  off 
the  market  all  that  our  advancing  technol- 
ogy produces. 

So,  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force 
dont  get  jotw,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the 
mlUion  plus  laid  off  since  IMS  have  been 
rehired. 

Reverting  to  the  more  precise  descriptions 
of  economics  and  statistics,  let's  take  a  look 
at  the  facu. 

Some  people  would  have  ua  baUcva  that 
this  unemployment  scare  is  a  bogey,  that 
wiiat  we  really  have  is  a  couple  of  dlsUtiid 
Industries,  textiles  and  coal,  atid  a  oouple  of 
disttssBsd  areas.  New  England  and  tba  Mid- 
die  AUantic  SUtes.  WeU.  hard  as  It  wcmld 
be  to  aolve  unemployment  even  in  tham  nft* 
aUv<ely  circumscribed  Industries  and  Wtf, 
glODs,  joblessness  is  not  confined  thera. 
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Right  now  there  are  43  »n. called  K  are««. 
Cities,  ftnd  towK«  having  such  8ut)»t*ntial 
labor  surpluae*  that  unemployroent  U  run- 
ning over  la  percent  Of  the  100  major  la- 
bor markelii  wh>^s<'  pulse  the  Government 
takes  regularly,  half  were  classlfted  this  Jan- 
viary  1  aa  haVng  sutjstantlal  labor  surplus 
with  unemployment  rates  high  above  the 
national  average  of  7  percent  B^  comparl- 
•on.  JanuvT  1S»49  showed  only  19  such  areas, 
and  In  November  1948.  when  the  downturn 
first  started  the  number  was  only  9 

Of  the  50  areas  having  substantial  labor 
surpluses.  19  are  located  In  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  11  In  the  North 
Central  States.  11  In  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States,  and  9  In  the  West  So, 
considerably  o\er  half  of  the  areas  suffering 
iubstanttal  unemployment  are  elsewhere 
than  In  the  coal  and  textile  regions 

Looking  at  the  ratios  between  the  Insured 
unemployed  to  covered  employment,  we  cet 
a  gtxxl  measure  of  actual  Job  losses  The 
latest  available  data  are  for  the  week  ending 
rebruary  11.  1950.  during  which  Pennsyl- 
vania. Connecticut.  and  Massachusetts 
ranged  from  6  1  to  6  3  percent  against  the 
national  average  of  7.1  percent  OuUlde  of 
New  EngL^nd.  however.  23  States  had  Joble^ 
rat  106  exceeding  that  of  the  SUtes  Just  men- 
tioned Half  cf  this  number  had  unemploy- 
ment ratios  ranging  from  9  5  percent  for  Ten- 
nessee to  19  6  percent  In  Oregon. 

A  declining  bituminous  coal  Industry  or 
the  migration  of  textile  plants  from  New 
England  to  the  South  create  local  employ- 
ment nroblema.  But  they  are  not  sufBclently 
significant  In  the  national  sense  to  character- 
lee  what  U  happening  In  the  United  States 
Bull  confining  our  figures  to  the  ratios  be- 
tween the  Insured  unemployed  and  covered 
Jobs,  the  following  comparison  of  national 
averages  for  3  years  shows  an  unmistakable 
deteriorating  trend  in  employment. 

Percent 

Week  ending  Oct  9.  19*8 2  4 

Week  ending  Feb.  12.  1949. 5  7 

Week  ending  Feb.  11,  1950 .--         7  1 

The  last  figure  for  February  1950,  must  be 
Interpreted  In  the  light  of  approximately  1.- 
SOO.COO  Job  claimants  who  had  exhausted 
their  lob  benefits  by  December  1949.  and 
though  they  may  stUl  remain  unemployed  do 
not  anpear'on  the  rolls  With  the  start  of 
new  benefit  years  in  April.  May.  June,  and 
July,  it  Is  likely  that  the  ratio  will  rise 
further. 

Some  writers  have  tried  to  describe  the 
,  current  concern  with  unemployment  as  a 
bogeyman,  because  they  pctnt  out  that 
youth  coming  Into  the  market  for  the  first 
time  is  being  absorbed  faster  now  than,  say, 
a  year  ago  The  ratio  of  unemployed  youth 
34  years  old  and  younger  to  total  unemploy- 
ment has  dropped  from  40  percent  In  Febru- 
ary 1948.  to  33  percent  In  February  1949. 
Point  well  taken  and  jxjlnt  fully  proved. 
But  Is  It? 

In  February  1&4«.  there  were  2  639.000  un- 
employed. Of  this  number.  1020.000.  or 
about  40  pe.Tent.  were  24  years  old  or 
younger.  But  such  young  people  In  the 
labor  force  tota>d  11.860  000.  So.  9  p-rcent 
of  this  youth  group  were  unemployed 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  fii;ures  lor  February 
1950.  a  year  later.  By  thLt  time  unemploy- 
ment had  almost  doubled,  rising  to  4, 484.000. 
But  while  the  number  of  youth  unemployed 
had  rls«n  abcve  the  previous  year  to  1  550,- 
000  their  ratio  did  decline  reUtlve  to  total 
unemployment.  However,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  young  workers  in  the  labor  force  In 
February  195J  had  fallen  off  by  140.000  while 
their  rate  of  unemployment  had  risen  to  14 
percent  contrasted  with  9  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

It  la  true  that  percentaeewlse  all  ether  aga 
group*  have  ahown  greater  relative  Increaaes 
In  unemployment  rates  since  1948  But  thia 
la  BO  becatiz*  u  eariy  as  19^8  V'  uib  was  al- 
ready ex^rlettdnf  great  di>i«.ui;/  in  getting 


Jobs  and  had  already  reached  high  unem- 
ployment rates  Older  workers  had  remark- 
edly  lower  unemployir.cnt  rates  and  hence 
had  a  lower  statistical  base  from  which  to 
climb. 

How  badly  affected  young  people  are  by 
the  current  inadequacy  of  new  job  opportu- 
nitie."^  Is  shown  In  the  first  quarter  of  1950 
where  males  aged  14-19  are  16  percent  un- 
employed, those  20-24  years  old  suffer  over  12 
percent  unemployment,  whereas  In  no  other 
group  in  the  labor  force  was  unemployment 
as  high  as  the  national  average  of  7  2  per- 
cent Wo  conclude  from  all  this  that  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market  for  the 
first  time,  or  those  with  limited  work  experi- 
ence are  hit  first  and  hardest  on  the  down- 
swing of  the  unemployment  cycle.  They  are 
the  most  prominent  element  in  the  currently 
unemployed.  altJiough  older,  experienced 
workers  have  als*:)  experienced  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  Joblessness. 

Some  people  viewing  the  figures  on  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  come  to  the  too  sup)er- 
ficial  conclusion  that  Jobs  keep  opening  up 
at    a    rapid    rate    and    take    workers    off    the 
unemployment  line  befoi-e  they  suffer  severe- 
ly.   The  facts  that  tend  to  support  this  view 
are:  Currently  about  a  third  of  those  unem- 
ploved  have  been  Jobless  for  a  month  or  less, 
while  two-thirds  have  been  unemployed  for 
10  weeks  or  less. 
But  take  a  look  at  these  facts,  too: 
In  October   1948  the  number  unemployed 
for   3   months   or   more   total   approximately 
400.000      Since  then  there  has  been  an  un- 
spectacular but  steady  month-to-month  ac- 
cession cf  long-time  hard-core  unemployed. 
In  March  1950  the  number  unemployed  for 
3    months    or   more    had   risen    to    l.SOO.COO, 
more  than  4  times  the  number   17  months 
earlier       In    March    1949    17   percent    of   the 
unemployed  had  been  out  of  work  15  weeks 
or  more:   a  year  later  the  percentage  was  28. 
Here   Is  hard-core  unemployment  manifest- 
ing  Itself   both  as   a   trend   over   the   last   2 
years,  and   In  sufficient  numbers  to  present 
a  problem  of  national  concern  which  cannot 
be  shrugged  off. 

This  becomes  even  more  significant  when 
one  examines  the  most  Important  employ- 
ment sector  of  the  economy,  manufacturing. 
He.-e  Is  the  largest  absolute  user  of  workers, 
where  the  largest  amount  of  wage  Income 
available  for  purchases  Is  disbursed,  and  the 
sector  which  is  most  sensitive  to  changes  in 
demand  for  capital  and  consumer  goods. 
October  1948  represented  the  postwar  peak 
In  manufacturing  employment,  a  total  of  12.7 
millions  being  at  work  then.  By  July  1949 
(after  seasonal  allowances),  production- 
worker  employment  had  fallen  by  1.3  mil- 
lions, or  almost  11  percent.  Between  July 
and  September  of  that  year  a  brief  moderate 
upturn  raised  the  total  by  200.000,  or  lesa 
than  2  percent  Smce  then  production- 
worker  employment  has  remained  relatively 
unchanged. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  expanding  Job  op- 
portunities, either  In  durable-  or  nondurable- 
goods  manufacture  There  is  evidence  that 
employers  In  durable-g<xxls  Industries  ap- 
parently prefer  to  Increase  hours  of  work 
rather  than  employment  when  confronted 
with  a  pressure  for  Increased  output. 

What  characterizes  today's  employment 
situation  In  manufacturing  Is  a  severe  con- 
traction In  Jobs,  followed  by  a  relatively  ex- 
tended period  of  stability— that  Is  of  stagna- 
tion. .For  only  an  expanding  employed  labor 
force  In  the  production  sector  of  the  economy 
fits  the  needs  for  over-all  economic  growth 
required  by  an  Increasing  population. 
Coupled  with  a  marked  rise  in  worker  pro- 
ductivity, there  Is  In  prospect  further  reduc- 
tions In  employment  unless  there  is  an  ac- 
companying rise  In  effective  demand,  some- 
thing  which  Is   not   now   In   sight. 

In  testimony  oflere<l  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ecuncmlc  Rewrt.  in  January 
1943,  wt  «ere  cuosuamed  to  ob^icrve  thai  iha 


dynamic  expansion  of  the  private  aec.or  of 
our  economy  apparently  ceased  as  early  aa 
1947  Since  then.  It  has  been  primarily  Oov- 
ernnwnt  policy  such  as  foreign  aid.  reirma- 
ment  housing  subsidies,  etc,  which  have 
supported  the  level  of  total  expenditures 
upon  which  our  employment  has  been  sus- 
tained Even  with  this  unprecedented  vol- 
ume of  supporting  Government  expenditures, 
there  has  developed  a  growing  hard  core  of 
distressed  unemployed  workers  not  restricted 
to  any  geographic  area,  and  a  substantial 
growing  bodv  of  young  people  for  whom  Job 
prospects  remain  dim  short  of  a  greatly 
changed  economic  future  not  no*  discern- 
ible 
Washington. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  23.  1950] 
No  Room  for  Them 
An  article  by  Dewey  Anderson,  executive 
director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  ap- 
pearing last  Friday  In  the  Washington  Post 
provides  convincing  statistical  proof  that 
this  country  is  confronted  by  serious  unem- 
ployment. This  unemployment  U  not  con- 
fined to  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States,  nor  to  a  few  distressed  Industries. 
It  Is  Nation-wide,  and  Is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  new  Jobs  are  not  being  created  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
labor  force. 

Young  people  entering  the  labor  market 
for  the  first  time  hpve  been  especially  hard- 
hit;  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  for 
example.  16  percent  of  male  Job  seekers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  19  were  unem- 
ployed as  compared  with  a  national  average 
of  slightly  more  than  7  percent.  Further- 
more, last  March  1.800.000  people  had  been 
unemployed  for  3  months  or  longer— more 
than  four  times  the  comparable  number  re- 
ported for  October  1948.  Here,  Mr.  Ander- 
son notes.  "IS  hard-core  unemployment 
manifesting  Itself  both  as  a  trend  over  the 
last  2  years,  and  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
present  a  problem  of  national  concern  which 
cannot  be  shrugged  off." 

The  employment  situation  In  manufactur- 
ing is  especially  disturbing,  for  a  decline  In 
numbers  employed  has  been  followed  by  com- 
parative stabilization.  Since  the  per  capita 
productive  output  of  workers  employed  by 
manufacturing  industries  has  been  rising,  a 
further  reduction  In  employment  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  is  In  prospect  In  the 
absence  of  an  offsetting  expansion  of  indus- 
trial activity. 

Mr  Anderson  explains  that  the  present  un- 
employment Is  due  to  ••inability  to  expand 
our  private  purchasing  power  fast  enough 
to  take  oh"  the  market  all  that  our  advanc- 
ing technology  produces. ••  But  this  expla- 
nation does  not  answer  the  question  at  Issue: 
How  to  Increase  the  effective  demand  for 
goods.  Can  It  be  done  by  systematic  doses 
of  Inflation  that,  by  raising  prices,  would 
encourage  Industry  to  produce  more,  employ 
more  workers  and  put  more  money  In  the 
hands  of  consumers?  Or  Is  it  possible  to 
Increase  productive  output  and  provide  more 
Jobs  without  resort  to  Inflationary  expedi- 
ents? 

This  newspaper  has  suggested  that  the 
remedy  for  unemployment  lies  In  creating 
new  Industries  and  lowering  production  costs 
so  that  existing  Industries  can  expand  their 
markets  and  provide  more  Jobs.  But  wa 
confess  that  this  advice  Is  easy  to  give  but 
not  always  easy  or  possible  to  follow.  A 
Btatlallcian  can  sit  down  and  figure  out  on 
paper  how  much  this  country  Is  capable  of 
producing  and  how  much  it  must  produce 
in  order  to  insure  maximum  employment. 
For  Instance  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  estimates  that  to  Insure  rea- 
sonably full  employment  by  1934  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  output  from  the  level 
of  $?58  OOO.OOO.OCO  (the  1949  figure)  to  »300.- 
000.000.000    or    more.     Again,   how    la   It   to 
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be  done?  Can  private  Industry  b?  depended 
on  to  make  wiJae  decisions,  or  even  to  re- 
rpond  to  urglngs  to  expand  production  fa- 
cilities? Is  there  any  way  cf  determining 
how  much  money  needs  to  be  spent  on  In- 
vestment In  productlcn  facilities?  Do  we 
know  whether  too  much  or  too  little  pur- 
chasing power  is  going  to  Investors  or  to 
consumers?  Is  there  any  assurance  that  an 
Increase  In  purcha.'-ing  power  will  be  used 
to  buy  more  consumer  g'  ods.  or  will  sur- 
pluses of  some  commodities  pile  up — a  con- 
dition that  would  result  in  reductions  In  the 
scale  of  operations  and  less  employment? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  specter  of  chronic  uncm- 
plojTnent.  We  do  not  know  the  answers, 
but  we  hope  that  public  discussion  of  this 
vitally  Important  subject  will  provide  needed 
enlightenment. 


Dedication  of  Restored  McLean  House  at 
Appomattox,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or  VIRC1NI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  FUGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16  in  Appomattox  more  than  20.000  peo- 
ple gathered  to  dedicate  the  restored 
McLean  riouse.  As  you  know,  the  Mc- 
Lean House  was  where  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  surrendered  the  Confederate  Army 
to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  April  9, 1865. 
The  occa.sion  was  most  colorful  with  all 
State  oflBcials  present,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor,  attorney 
general,  and  members  of  the  State  senate 
and  house  of  delegates. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freman.  the  greatest 
historian  living  on  Lee  and  the  South, 
covering  the  period  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  delivered  the  main  address. 

United  States  Senator  ViRca  Ch.\pm.^n 
was  present  and  spoke  briefly. 

Robert  E.  Lee  4th  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
3d  were  present. 

Our  colleague.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Congress  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  presiding  officer. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  most  fitting  remarks 
of  Congressman  Abbitt  on  this  occasion : 

One  week  ago  today.  Sunday,  April  9.  was 
the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  events  In 
the  history  of  our  great  country.  There  is 
no  date  of  more  Importance  to  us  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  than 
April  9.  1865.  On  that  Palm  Sunday.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  commanding  the  Federal 
troops,  and  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee,  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  met 
here  In  this  country  vUlage  where  we  are 
today  assembled. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  actual  ho«- 
tllltles  our  county  had  becor:  •  sharply 
divided  in  political  philosophy  as  well  as 
national  outlook.  Different  problems  con- 
fronted the  two  main  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. The  economic  stability  was  d  3erent  in 
the  North  from  that  of  the  South.  Bitter 
feelings  were  aroused.  Animosity  waa 
kindled,  hard  words  were  uttered,  until 
finally  war  was  almost  Inevitable  between 
the  two  sections  of  our  country. 

This  developed  gradually  Into  a  shooting 
war  Invvlving  pi.acipies  and  ideals  of  gov- 


ernment with  neither  side  willing  or  able  to 
give  in  short  of  war. 

In  a  general  way  we  are  all  familiar  with 
subsequent  events  relating  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Both  sides  felt  strongly 
that  they  were  fighting  for  principles  that 
could  not  be  sacrificed,  for  Ideals  that  were 
just  and  right. 

The  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  bravery  of 
these  armies  have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  war  raged  over  a  wide  area  and  for 
four  long  years.  Each  side  had  their  upa 
and  downs.  For  a  while  high  hopes  cf  victory 
were  beating  In  the  breasts  of  the  people  of 
each  side.  Finally  the  tide  began  to  turn 
and  the  southern  cause  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less. Then  followed  that  fateful  Sunday, 
April  9,  1865. 

General  Grant  In  dictating  the  peace  terms 
demonstrated  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  sincere  belief 
in  the  future  of  this  great  Nation.  General 
Lee  In  accepting  the  peace  terms  and  In  his 
farewell  address  to  his  men  demonstrated 
his  farsightedness,  his  wicdom.  and  his  cour- 
age, as  well  as  his  belief  In  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  position  of  the  South  in 
years  to  come. 

The  peace  that  was  made  between  Generals 
Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox  has  been  a 
lasting  one.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  aa 
witness  our  presence  here  today  to  dedicate 
as  one  of  our  national  shrines  this  historical 
peace  house,  which  stands  as  a  monument 
to  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  warring 
sections  of  our  great  country. 

It  represents  the  retmltlng  of  a  war-torn 
Nation:  the  welding  together  of  a  mighty 
people;  the  healing  of  a  wide  breach:  and 
stands  as  an  emblem  of  peace  between  otw 
people  as  well  as  in  memory  of  those  great 
warriors  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  prin- 
ciples they  believed  In  and  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  all  In  defense  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  peace  terms  were 
signed  a  number  of  the  people  thought  that 
a  great  cause  had  been  lost,  that  a  bitter  de- 
feat had  been  suffered,  but  I  say  to  you  today 
that  as  a  result  of  that  conflict  and  the  peace 
that  we  commemorate  here  today,  our  Nation 
has  developed  Into  an  even  fljier,  greater, 
and  better  one  than  ever  before.  We  realize 
that  there  are  some  things  dearer  than  life 
Itself,  that  where  there  Is  a  struggle  not 
everyone  can  win.  but  that  where  principles 
are  Involved  man  must  follow  his  conscience 
and  his  heart. 

On  behalf  of  the  jjeople  of  Appomattox 
County  particularly  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  In  general  I  extend  to  you,  and 
each  cf  you  who  are  here  aa  well  as  those 
within  the  sound  of  otir  voices,  a  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome.  We  are  proud  of  the  privi- 
lege and  opportunity  of  having  you  as  otir 
guesta.  We  desire  to  extend  to  you  every 
courtesy  and  consideration  possible.  We 
want  you  to  feel -lit  home,  and  if  there  is 
anything  that  you  desire  to  know  or  need, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  any  of  us  to  assist 
you  at  any  time. 


Address  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ireland 
to  tbe  Fordbam  UuTcrsity  CUib  of 
Wasbiii{toB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McAIAHON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  26  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  address 
by  the  Ambassador  from  Ireland.  Hon. 
John  J.  Heame.  to  the  Pordham  Univer- 
Bity  Club  of  Washington  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  last  evening.  This  is  tlie 
Ambassador's  first  address  in  the  United 
SLates.  and.  as  all  Senators  know,  he  is 
the  first  Ambassador  from  Ireland  to 
the  United  States.  The  address  is  well 
worth  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  was  greatly  honored  by  the  Invitation 
of  your  president  to  address  you  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  was  the  first  invitation  I  re- 
ceived, after  my  appointment  was  announced, 
to  address  an  American  audience,  and  it  gave 
me  a  particular  personal  pleasure  to  accept 
it.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  most  graciously 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
when  I  presented  my  letter  of  credence.  In 
coming  to  you  this  evening.  I  feel  that  I  am 
reentering  your  capital  throiigb  portals 
longer,  although  not  more  familiar  to  me 
than  those  through  which  I  so  recently  en- 
tered. I  shall  always  remember  that  my  first 
public  address  in  Washington  was  made  to 
the  members  of  the  Fordham  Club  and  shall 
always  recall  with  happiness  and  gratitude 
the  welcome  you  gave  me  In  these  first  days 
as  an  earnest  of  the  good  wishes  of  your  far- 
famed  university  for  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  first  Ambassador  of  Ireland  to  th« 
United  States. 

A  man's  '.ife,  Mr.  President,  however  care- 
fully plenned  for  its  chosen  tasks  Is,  never- 
theless, providentially  designed,  and.  there- 
f<»-e,  sometimes,  deviously  led  by  unexpected 
paths  to  Its  appointed  labor.  Thirty  years 
ag6  I  started  my  professional  career  as  a 
lawyer  with  tbe  laudable  enough  ambition 
of  becoming  a  leading  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
Ireland.  My  legal  career  did  not  end  in  that 
way.  I  did  not  become  a  leading  counsel 
in  Ireland;  I  became.  Instead,  a  leading  case 
In  Canada.  That  Is  why  I  am  here.  The 
Canadian  people  suffered  me  for  10  years  or 
so;  tbe  Canadian  Government  feel,  I  believe. 
that  their  suffering  was  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion. When  they  could  stand  me  no  longer 
they  looked  around  for  somewhere  to  send 
me,  and,  as  we  had  Just  declared  a  republic 
In  Ireland,  they  put  me  quietly  over  the 
border  into  the  Republic  nearest  to  hand  on 
this  continent.  As  it  waa  tbe  Republic  near- 
est of  all  to  the  heart  of  our  own  people  Xh» 
Government  of  Ireland  endorsed  my  deporta- 
tion and  advised  our  President  to  accredit 
me  to  F*resident  Truman.  As  I  say,  a  man's 
life,  however  carefully  planned.  Is  sometimes 
deviously  led  along  unexpected  paths  to  its 
appointed  labor. 

Our  toastmaster  has  told  you  something 
about  me  prior  to  my  first  adventure  in 
North  America.  He  gave  you  an  account  of 
some  mythical  personage  bearing  no  resem- 
blance and  certainly  no  relation  to  any  liv- 
ing person.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  by  now  have  realized  the  fact  of 
the  matter,  namely,  that  Ireland  carries  ber 
vast  Investment  In  international  frlendsblp 
In  the  most  fragile  of  vessels. 

I  am  greatly  honored,  Mr.  President,  tind 
very  happy  to  have  been  afforded  this  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  in  this  Informal 
way  at  this  partictUar  time  on  -the  subject 
of  Irl&h-Amerlcan  relations.  Tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  embassy  In  Washington  and 
of  an  American  embassy  In  Dublin  are  events 
of  exceptional  significance  and  Importance 
In  the  long  story  of  the  friendship  between 
Ireland  and  the  great  American  people.  We 
all  know  that  our  relations  do  not  depend 
upon  formal  diplomatic  Intercourse,  that 
they  are  deep)cr  and  closer  than  any  that  can 
be  defined  In  terms  of  treaties  or  pacts,  and 
that  they  have  surrlved  and  will  outlive  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  our  sepcrate  fortune*.  Tbe 
long  association  of  this  (;reat  country  vMh 
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E"  mer.;-n       And    :t    Is    b<sraiM»   I   tt*l    that, 
tJik*a  torfther.  th*  cbar»cter.  Xh*  Intimacy 
and  tti«  p«nr.an*ac«  o'  our  trlecdshlp  is  so 
stupendous   »   realny   In    international   life 
tbas   I  refer  to  u   m   this   first   addreat  In 
tbe  Cajrt^al  cf  the  United  States  for  what 
It  !■«  for  vhat  It  has  been  to  \a  both  and 
lor  vlMt   tt   may  become  to  the  vorld  at 
I    Inf*.    I  hare  not  coaw  to  taO  yoa  tha  yry 
I    of  our  pecp'.e  tn  their  ecMetaw  pOgrtaMf* 
,    •eraaa  the  g'iObe      Tou  ksow  the  part  they 
pUycd  on  the  contlscnt  of  Burope  in  that 
pntac^ad  tad  prophcUc  twU!ght   between 
tlw  Ml  111  aovBfaU  cf  the  pa^an  umI  the 
vtrtaal  tiitHiutanifiT  -d  the  Chrtstlan  west- 
ers world.    ToQ  kiaow  how  they  stood  spcn- 
aors  at  the  birth  ot  that  Prance  around  which 
ail  Surope  grew  up  and  grew  oid.  a  role  which 
otir  people  were  desttXMd — ^I  like  to  think 
predestined— to  fulfil,  again   and   again,   in 
Xfitttr  agea.  ■thI  tn  parts  of  the  world  then 
Wkkaown.     Too  recall  bow.  later,   here   in 
thta  bcmlipbcre.  great  Irlahmen.  deprived  cf 
Uberty  and  )uatlc«  at  home,  planned   and 
laborad  with  others  tc  secure  these  priceless 
tiuwrailnni    for  thoe?  who  came  after,  and 
did.  in  fact,  secure  then  in  the  political  sys- 
tems of  the  two  great  democracies  of  North 
America.    Tonight.  Mr    President.  I  seem  to 
stand  at  th«  asMl  of  a  long  procession  of  men 
and   women  of  Ireland   who   came   to   you 
through  all  the  years  net  as  emissaries  but 
as  emigranU  and  who  here  found  a  refuge, 
a  welcome,  and  a  home     Was  it  any  wonder 
that  with  a  story  l>eg!nning  as  one  of  ccm- 
passlcn  so  deep  on  your  side  and  cf  indebted- 
ness so  great  on  ours,  was  it  any  \ionder  that 
our  people  eratefully  gave  you  of  their  best 
In    the    years    that    are    gone;     fathers    of 
eonfe<)eration.    churchmen,    administrators, 
statesmen    soldiers,  yjdges.  doctors,  men  of 
letters  and  of  science,  minlv.e  tnd  railroad 
engineers,   agrtctxlturists.  merchant   princes, 
captains  of  Industry,  my  voice  gives  out  t>e- 
fore  my   memory  falls — nation   builders   all. 
I  could  go  en  and  on  down  the  line  of  the 
long   procession   of   Irishmen    which   passes 
even  t:  Ihia  hour  into  American  history     But 
let  me  turn  from  thU  too  rem.iniscent  retro- 
spect to  the  promise  which  the  character  of 
cur  f.-lendship  holds  for  all  mankind  today. 
We   have   been   passing   through   a   per:od 
In    which   great   changes   ha-.-e   been   taking 
place  m  mar-y  countrtca.  including  my  own, 
a    period    in    whi-h    the   relations    between 
States    hare    become    more    than    normally 
complicated    by    epidemic    economic    cris«*i. 
and  the  whole  field  of  forelrn  affairs  pro- 
fotindly  affected  by  thf  oscillations  of  a  seis- 
mic  ideological   upheaval.     The  experiences 
throrish  w.aich  we  have  been  passing  have 
placed  a  great  strain  utxin  governments  and 
parliaments  in  most  countries   and  have,  in 
particular,    imposed   a   heavy   burden   upon 
the  shoulders  of  statesmen  and  other  pub- 
Uc  asrranu  responsible  fir  the  framing  and 
execution   of   policy   at    home   and    abroad. 
Oreat.  however,  as  the  strain  en  Individuals 
baen.  the  strain   on   the  relations  be- 
particular  nations  has  been  greater 
•dll.  and  tb«  strain  on  the  structure  of  in- 
tamaUonal  society  as  a  whole— if  it  remains 
-greatest  of  all.     In  former  times. 
It  epL^odes  or  periods  of  historical  ex- 
merged  into  each  other  by  almost 
Urnerceptible    dlSerences,    with    but    little 
diacern:ble  change,  and  no  apparent  rupture, 
from  a§e  to  age.    Today,  by  ccn-j-jist.  we  are 
moving,  not  slowly  and  serenely  through  an 
easy  tr^inaltion.  tut  swiftly  and  unsteadily 
through  a  rough  and  ruthless  interregnum. 
Ws  are  all  asking  ourselves,  or  a&klng  cne 
<MK>i^T>^  The  question  as  to  what  wUl  emerge 
at  tb*  end,  whether,  that  u.  we  are  at  the 
baglcnlng  of  a  gradual  transformation  of  hu- 
man  society  or  on  the  verge   of   a  sudden 
c*iaetrophlc  collapse  of  cur  civilization. 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  am  neither  a  historian, 
Bor  a  philcsopher.  nor  a  statesman.  One 
votlld  need  I  imagine,  to  be  all  of  these  to 
fUlf  iBderstaud  all  that  has  beeu  happen- 


ing in  the  world  in  the  Incredible  times  in 
which  we  have  be<-n  living,  to  sum  it  up.  and 
to  trace,  through  events  and  trends  and 
tendenclea,  a  pattern  of  things  to  come. 
Ordinary  observers  lllte  myself,  who  have 
none  of  these  qualifications,  must  appro.-'ch 
the  Ftudy  of  the  international  scene  with 
whatever  knowledge  of  history,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  political  science  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  up  as  he  goes  along,  and  to  lorm  his 
conclusions  In  the  light  of  what  he  learns. 

R  Birrmi  to  me.  sir.  that  throughout  all 
the  changes  we  have  been  witnessing,  cer- 
tain long-standing  phenomena  persist  which 
atand    above    and    beyond    them    all,    and 
which  seem  to  possess  Inherently  the  char- 
actfr  cf  permanence  and.  at  the  same  time, 
the    coherence    of    universal    validity.       All 
cur   lifetime   we   have    been   looking  on    at 
great    experiments — which    have    now    te- 
come  an  experience — in  international  coop- 
eration.    There  was  the  League  of  Nations: 
there  Is  the  United  Nations.    The  minds  of 
contemporary  statesmen  have  been  sponta- 
neously fertile  of   forms    and    methods,    in 
general,  of  a  technique   of   cocperatlon  for 
world   peace,   and   of  designs   for   a   frame- 
work   of    international    order    regulated    by 
agreed  constitutional  organs.     The  relations 
between  states  were  never  so  fully  organized 
in  a  formal  or  technical  sense  as  in  our  own 
time     And  there  has  been  a  pradual  delimi- 
tation   of    the    field    of    interstate    relation- 
ships not  regulated  by  agreement.     That  Is 
all  to  the  good.     We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mmd  that  international  relations  cannot  be 
def.ned  as  a  technical  science  until  we  have 
arrived  at  some  general  agreement  on  a  code 
of  International  law.     I  am  contsnding.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  nations  which  are  closest 
together  are  not  bound  by  treaties  or  pacts 
or   constitutional   bonds  or   formal   links   of 
association      The  Council  of  Europe   was  a 
natural   and   inevitable  coming  together   of 
peoples    separated    by    frontiers,    differently 
conatuuted.  but  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
common  philosophy  cf  life  spoken  in  divers 
ton?ues.  largely  similar  legal  systems,  and  a 
historic  inheritance  of  literature,  music,  and 
art.    classically    woven    upon    a   mighty    re- 
ligious tradition  into  a  coniinenial  civiliza- 
tion     Let  me  put  It  to  you  this  way.     What 
has  mattered  most  to  all  polite  peoples  Is  the 
inner   liie   of    the    nation    and    not   the   ex- 
ternal form  of  the  state     And  what  is  going 
to   matter    to    us    most    today,    I    mean    to 
countries  generally,  is  their  Internal  rather 
than  their  external,  that  is  to  s^y,  their  in- 
tellectual  and  moral   rather  than   their  in- 
stitutional relations  wuh  each  other.     It  is 
in  the  light  of  that  circumstance  that   the 
reality  of  Irish-American  friendship  Is  most 
clearly  discerned  and  defined.     To  take  the 
point  a  little  further.  If  I  am  not  venturing 
too  far.  let  me  add  this.    Ireland's  exclusion 
from  the  United  Nations  whatever  its  inten- 
tion has  not  effectively  ostracised  the  his- 
toric   Irish    Nation    from    international    so- 
ciety,  as  witness  the  recent  raising  of   the 
status  of  Irish  envoys  In  North  America  to 
the  highest  diplomatic  rank.     I  am  keeping 
to   my    thesis,    Mr.    President,    and   arguing 
that   international   relations  have  ceased   to 
be  institutional  and  have  become  ideological. 
Let  me  come  to  It  In  ancther  way.     The 
historians  have  never  been  more  Industrious 
than  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  task  of 
the    inlerp-'etalion    of    history    and    In    the 
interpretation  of  the  task  of  statesmanship. 
They  submit  three  proposals  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  by  which  we  are  confronted. 
Tliey  propose,  first  of  all,  the  establishment 
of  a   world   government.     For   myself.   I   am 
convinced  that  we  cannot  establish  a  world 
government  in — to  use  a  familiar  American 
expression  consecrated  by  two  great  Ameri- 
can   Presidents — a    world    community    half 
slave  and  half  free.    Secondly,  the  historians 
suggest  that,  in  the  economic  field,  a  working 
eompromlse  should  be  formed  between   ex- 
treme   capitalism    and    extreme    socialism. 


Thirdly,  they  urge  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  secular  superstructure  of  society  upon 
Its  original  religious  foundations.  I,  being 
a  lavman  and  not  a  historian,  or  a  philoso- 
pher, or  a  statesman,  wovild  have  begun  with 
the  third  proposition. 

I  would   have  done  so  for  the  following 
reason.    The  bond  of  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  Ireland  and  Europe,  or  Amer- 
ica,  or  Australasia   and   which  survives  the 
experience   cf    the   sometimes   different    In- 
teresU  of  these  widely  separated  regions  of 
the  world  is  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
their  peoples  is  formed  upon  a  common  pat- 
tern of  life.    They  are  united  In  a  common 
Intellectual  tradition  securely  founded  and 
forever  transfigured  In  converging  stories  of 
classic  ancestral  glory.     They  are  bound  by 
ties  of  Immemorial  antiquity  in  the  older, 
and    cf    perpetual    renewal    in    the    younger 
countries  of  which  I  speak.    Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  what  that  pattern  of  life  has 
been.    Let  our  universities  make  no  mistake 
about  It.     Let  them  preserve   the   tradition 
of  teaching  younjf  men  and  young  women  to 
distinguish  fashion  from  good  taste,  money 
from    wealth,    interference    from    infiuence, 
notoriety  from  fame,  pride  from  self-respect, 
speed     from     progress,     respectability     from 
worthiness,  generally  speaking  the  spurious 
from  the  genuine,   and  the  temporal   from 
the    eternal.      Let    our   statesmen    make    no 
mlstr.ke    about    It.      Let    them    continue    to 
keep  the  constitutional  system  square  with 
the  needs  of  civil  society,  that  Is,  with  man's 
moral  welfare  as  well  as  his  material   well- 
being,  so  that  the  State  can  never  again  be- 
come, as  it  has  become  In  so  many  coun- 
tries, an  instrument  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy civil  society.     Let  them  see  to  it  that 
In  no  nation  now  free  will  the  State  cease 
to  be  the  minister  and  seek  to  become  the 
master  of  a  man's  spiritual  or  social  destiny. 
Let  them  have  in  mind  that  In  the  history 
of  polite  nations  there  Is  a  moment  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  life  of  a  people  passes  Into 
their  national  law.    That,  in  the  case  of  my 
own  country,  has,  in  circumstances  of  which 
you  ere  aware,  been  a  delayed  development. 
It  has  not  been  happening  in  all  democratic 
countries       Generally    speaking    democratic 
countries   have  stopped   short   at   "the   free- 
doms" as  If  they  were  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning,  of  man's  fullest  development  In 
civil  society.    Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
association    and    asGembly,    and    the    others 
simply  removed  p^iitive  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  full  development  of  the  human  per- 
son in  the  civic  or  national  or  International 
communities  to  all  of  which  he  normally  be- 
longs.     The   placing    of    "the    freedoms '    as 
cornerstones    In    the    democratic    structure 
based  It  upon  sound  foundations.     But  the 
building  itself  remains  to  be  completed.  If 
not   Indeed   to  be  begun.     Western  civiliza- 
tion   is    built    upon    certain    social    realities 
which   have   held   it  together  and   given   it 
form,  unity,  and  design:  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  family,  the  sublime  sacrificial  dedi- 
cation of  marriage,  parental  and  filial  rights 
and  obligations,  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  the  context  of  these  things,  and  In 
that  of  the  integral  human  welfare  of  every 
citizen.      These    basic    social    realities    still 
stand  outside  the  framework  of  the  national 
law:   they  have  not  become  part  of  the  or- 
ganic life  of  the  state.    What  has  been  hap- 
pening Is  this: 

The  freedoms  guaranteed  in  modern  dem- 
ocratic systems  to  protect  the  serial  nature 
of  the  citizen  as  a  human  person  have  been 
taking  the  place  of  the  prerogatives  they 
were  intended  to  protect.  Instead  of  the 
whole  philosophy  of  western  culture  passing 
into  cur  l::ws  and  the  emergence  of  a 
Christian  deracciacy  we  have  had  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  society  in  the  modern 
political,  economic,  or  social  state.  Marxism, 
remember.  Is  not  an  oriental  or  an  eastern 
European  but  a  western  social  doctrine.  If 
our  civilization  is  to  survive  we  must  put  it 
back   upon   lu   original    foundations.     Two 


world  wars  have  been  fought  in  our  lifetime 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It 
does  not  need  a  third  world  war  but  it  does 
need  a  mighty  crusade  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world.  If.  in  that  crusade  our 
two  peoples  are  associated  in  the  years  to 
come  it  will  be  a  logical  inference  of  otxr 
history  and  a  frultftil  consummation  of  otir 
friendship. 


Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sam 
M.  Myers  which  portrays  the  reaction  of 
some  of  the  displaced  persons  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stillwatex,  Okla.,  March  9,  1950. 
Re    Petro    Muycn    and    wife    and    children 

(Anna,  Stefa.  Olga). 
Hon.  Elmeh  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thomas:  Some  time  in  De- 
cember 1949.  the  above-named  family  ar- 
rived In  Stillwater.  Since  that  time  I  havs 
built  them  a  house,  chicken  bouse,  etc..  on 
a  farm  which  I  own  about  4  miles  north 
of  Stillwater.  Okla.  I  am  now  building  a 
barn  on  this  place  for  the  family.  Petro 
has  been  helping  with  the  building  and  has 
also  planted  some  50  or  more  fruit  trees 
and  shrubs  around  his  house  and  on  the 
farm.  These  I  purchased  for  him.  I  have 
also  purchased  him  a  cow.  2  young  heifers, 
a  sow  and  7  pigs,  12  laying  hens,  some  50 
other  frying-slze  pullets,  a  buck  and  several 
doe  rabbits.  I  have  bought  him  stoves,  fur- 
niture, groceries,  utensils,  lamps,  and  tools 
with  which  to  farm  and  live.  I  have  paid 
for  garden  seed,  potatoes,  and  grain  which  I 
expected  him  to  plant  so  that  he  would  be 
more  or  less  self-supporting,  but  I  learn  he 
Is  dissatisfied  and  vants  to  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  New  York. 

Now  I  do  not  object  to  his  leaving  me.  for 
I  am  certainly  getting  the  little  end  of  the 
bargain.  But  I  am  told  that  these  DP's  who 
have  been  allowed  to  come  to  America  are 
not  permitted  to  occupy  jobs  or  housing 
which  an  American  might  want,  nor  are 
they  allowed  to  become  public  charges.  If 
these  people  go  to  New  York  there  is  no 
question  but  that  their  condition  will  be- 
come worse,  for  they  do  not  have  the  men- 
tality nor  the  education  to  find  any  employ- 
ment except  in  the  sweatshops,  starve,  or 
become  objects  of  public  charity. 

The  Muycns  came  to  me  through  the 
Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee,  Inc., 
54  DeLong  Building.  Thirteenth  and  Chest- 
nut, Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  was  not  required  to 
sign  any  guaranty  or  post  any  money  which  I 
kno'v  is  ordinarily  required  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Immigration  In  the 
case  of  other  aliens.  However,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Muycn  family  the  UAR, 
Inc.  sent  me  a  statement  for  their  trans- 
portation from  N(?w  York  to  Stillwater  in 
the  appro.ximate  sum  of  f208.  which  I  paid 
by  check. 


It  seems  that  the  entire  UP  program  has 
been  very  loosely  handled.  Stringent  lawi 
to  control  this  influx  of  f<»«igners  are  neces- 
sary, in  my  opinion,  (w  ovir  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  be  driven  to  an  all-time  low.  Prom 
my  experience  with  these  people  I  favor 
laws  which  will  "freeee"  them  In  a  particu- 
lar locality,  preferably  In  the  Interior,  in 
agrlculttire.  perhaps — or  In  some  field  which 
Is  not  In  direct  competition  with  organized 
labor.  Thanking  you  for  any  consideration 
you  deem  advisable  to  give  this  letter,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  M.  MYexs. 


CoBtcmptaoos  "Officers  of  tlic  Court" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Ajjril  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  19S0 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
editorial  entitled  "Contemptuous  'Of- 
ficers of  the  Court'."  published  in  this 
afternoon's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  It  purports  to  give  the 
ideas  of  Solicitor  General  Perlman.  who 
in  a  recent  address  spoke  of  the  need  for 
the  lawyers  of  this  country  to  purge  their 
own  ranks  of  those  who  by  contemptuous 
conduct  tend  to  breed  disrespect  for  the 
courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

CONTrMPTTJOTTS    "OmCE«S    OF    THI    COtJKT" 

Solicitor  General  Perlman  touched  on  a 
subject  of  wide  public  Interest  when  he  called 
on  the  legal  profession  to  purge  its  ranks 
of  lawyers  who,  by  theli'  contemptuous  con- 
duct, tend  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  courts. 
The  average  citizen,  reading  of  the  activi- 
ties of  attorneys  In  some  of  the  recent  trials 
of  Communist  leaders  and  others,  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  actions  and  words  of  a 
number  of  those  "officers  of  the  court."  At 
the  New  York  trial  of  11  Communist  officials, 
for  example,  it  appeared  that  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort was  being  made  by  defense  attorneys 
to  harass  the  judge,  prolong  the  trial,  and 
confuse  the  jury.  The  disgraceful  antics  of 
some  of  the  lawyers  and  their  clients  have 
probably  never  been  equaled  in  a  Federal 
courtroom. 

Mr.  Perlman  undoubtedly  had  this  case, 
among  others,  in  mind  when  he  told  the 
Federal  Bar  Association:  "We  have  witnessed 
trials  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
in  which  lawyers  have  been  punished  with 
fines  and  sentences  to  Imprisonment  because 
of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  themselves,  and  because  of  tactics 
employed  by  them  in  violation  of  the  orderly 
and  proper  performance  of  their  duties  as 
lawyers  and  officers  of  the  court."  The 
Solicitor  General  made  the  worth-while  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  Bar  Association  make 
a  study  of  all  such  cases,  with  a  view  to 
Initiating  disbarment  or  suspension  proceed- 
ings If  such  actions  have  not  already  been 
started  by  the  proper  bar  groups. 

And  Mr.  Perlman  has  made  another  good 
suggestion  In  the  interest  of  maintaining  th« 
high  prestige  of  the  bar.  He  has  asked  the 
association  to  study  also  the  question  of  dis- 
barring lawyers  who  decline  to  answer  con- 
gressional or  grand  Jtnj  questions  on  grounds 


of  self-incrimination,  -njat  an  attorney,  like 
any  citlaen.  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
take  refuge  In  this  technical  maneuver  ta 
undeniable.  But  there  Is  a  grave  doubt  In 
the  ralnds  of  many  peraons.  Including  llr. 
Perlman.  as  to  the  r^ht  of  a  citlaen  tulng 
this  device  to  serve  as  an  officer  of  the  court. 
A  lawyer,  becatiae  o?  his  Important  relation- 
ship to  the  machinery  of  Justice,  has  heavier 
responsibilities  as  to  his  conduct,  whether 
as  counselor  or  witness,  than  thoee  of  the 
average  citizen.  When  he  falls  to  live  up 
to  those  responsibilities,  he  should  expect 
to  forfeit  his  rights  as  a  respected  member 
of  the  bar. 


Protection  of  Tourism  Can  Sapply  Eoropt 
WHk  Doilart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  akkansas 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  19S0 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  relative  to  the  promoUoa 
of  tourism  in  connection  with  stipply- 
ing  Europe  with  American  dollars.  I 
believe  this  statement  will  be  very  use- 
ful If  studied  by  the  EGA  and  if  the  ECA 
will  take  it  to  heart.  I  also  submit  the 
statement  for  the  information  of  aU 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Promotion  or  Toukism  Can  Supflt  Etjaora 
Wrru  DoLLABS 

In  the  long  run,  the  soundest  basis  for 
world  peace  is  intematicnal  understanding 
based  upon  good  will  between  all  people. 
Communism  breeds  on  fear,  suspicion,  and 
misunderstanding,  much  of  which  would 
never  arise  if  there  were  a  wider  imderetand- 
Ing  between  those  peoples  in  the  western 
world  who  live  by  a  code  of  decency  and 
whose  faith  Is  based  upon  the  dignity  of  In- 
dividual men. 

The  nations  of  the  western  world  are  aware 
of  this  problem.  Every  day  both  Jointly 
through  UNESCO  and  individually  they  are 
taking  measures  in  an  effort  to  solve  It.  The 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  le 
very  active  in  this  field  for  many  reasons — 
chief  among  them  being  the  fact  that  our 
coimtry  has  the  most  to  lose  from  the  dis- 
astrous conditions  misunderstanding  Inevit- 
ably precedes. 

In  an  effort  to  show  the  nations  of  Europe 
the  Ideals  by  which  we  live,  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  many  things.  The  United 
States  has  encouraged  and  has  given  strong 
support  to  UNESCO.  We  have  established 
the  foundation  for  the  largest  exchange-of- 
Etudents  program  ever  undertaken  in  the 
world.  Businessmen  and  diplomats,  for 
example,  are  explaining  the  areas  of  this 
country  they  best  understand  to  tbelr  coun- 
terparts overseas.  In  return,  we  have  had 
many  guests  of  the  same  nature.  In  every 
way,  we  seek  to  encourage  the  exchange  of 
persons  and  Information  with  other  eotm- 
tries. 

A  further  measure,  and  one  which  is  often 
overlooked,  for  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  ignorant  prejudice  between  ourselves  and 
our   allies    Is    tourism.     Necessity   restricts 
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the  flow  ot  InternaUonii  tourist*  In  one  di- 
rection right  now.  Ovir»  l«  th€  principal 
country  with  cltlzent  who  have  the  time  and 
means  to  crow  an  ocean.  But  this  flow  will 
■erve  because  It  will  bring  Americans  and 
Europeans  face  to  lace 

If  millions  ot  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  travel  abroad,  understanding  between 
peoples  of  th.  west  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  strengthened.  In  speaking  In  terms 
or  millions  of  American  travelers,  you  may 
think  me  mere  hopeful  than  accurate.  But 
in  thU  year  of  1950  there  is  enough  trans- 
portation available  to  carry  more  than  a  half- 
mlUlon  United  States  citizens  to  Europe  and 
return.  The  amount  ci  space  Is  increasing 
rapidly  and  the  rates  for  it  are  coming  down. 
Clearly  an  opportunity  exists  for  the  kind 
of  travel  International  understanding  de- 
mands. 

Prom  ft  standpoint  of  practical  help  to 
Europe,  tourism  has  few  equals  As  our  ctti- 
aens  go  from  country  to  country,  they  leave 
behind  dollar*  which  the  world  badly  needs. 
In  paying  for  rooms  8ind  meals.  In  buying 
foreign  merchandise  for  their  own  use  and  as 
gifts,  they  help  give  other  countries  the 
means  to  partake  in  world  trade.  This 
lessens  the  need  for  recovery  payments  by 
this  Government  to  others.  The  supply  of 
dollars  left  In  Europe,  of  course,  will  rettirn 
to  the  United  States  through  Increased  pur- 
chases of  otir  export*. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
Une.  AprU  23.  1950.  Joseph  A.  Barry.  Paris 
Bureau  cuanager  for  the  newspaper,  has  this 
to  say: 

•'Parliament  refers  fondly  to  the  American 
tourist  as  Britain's  biggest  dollar  earner;  he 
brings  in  more  than  the  textile  Industry, 
more  than  the  export  of  whisky  and  cotton 
combined  By  the  aggregate,  the  same  tourist 
spends  more  than  SoOO.OOO  a  day  In  France 
•lone  during  the  season.  Entertaining  him 
fives  Switzerland  one-seventh  of  her  income. 
Next  to  the  olive  tree  and  the  tobacco  plant. 
be  comes  first  In  Greece  Without  any  quali- 
fications, be  Is  Ireland's  leading  source  of 
foreign  exchange.  And  so  on.  up  and  down 
the  transatlantic  coast  and  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin." 

These  facts  are.  I  believe,  well  known  In 
the  Senate.  •  In  drawing  up  the  basic  legis- 
lation on  ECA.  attention  was  paid  to  this 
■peclflc  topic.  In  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  for  European  re- 
covery. It  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  see  that  Ideas  as  well  as  goods  were  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  The  promotion  of  tour- 
Ism  was  strongly  urged  not  only  In  cur 
committees  but  Is  written  specifically  Into 
the  act. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  lack  of  material 
things  sent  to  our  friends  In  Europe  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  Shiploads  of  food,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  seeds,  and  rolling  stock  have 
made  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  an  area  left  physically  and  morally 
devastated  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  a  few 
abort  years.  Europe  has  had  an  unequaJed 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  things  Amer- 
icans make.  But  full  advantage  has  not  been 
taken  of  an  opportunity  that  Is  even  more 
Important — the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
Americans  are. 

Much  of  this  laxity  must  be  blamed  di- 
rectly upon  the  European  nations  In  enter- 
ing the  Marshall  plan,  they  bad  full  knowU 
edge  of  lu  main  Intent — to  give  them  the 
time  and  material*  necessary  for  a  new  start 
After  that  It  was  up  to  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Helping  themselves  economically  cer- 
tainly Implies  the  attraction  of  dollars  to 
tbelr  market  places.  Yet.  though  the  tourist; 
Industry  last  ysar  earned  more  money  than 
any  other  for  Marshall-plan  Europe,  to  date 
It  has  suffered  tbe  must  because  of  Luropeaii 
neglect. 

At  present  w«  are  sending  help  to  16  Euro- 
pean countries  and  tt  seems  plain  that  every 
one  of  them  could  du  far  nuve  to  help  them- 
>     Mlve*  by  attracting  tourist  dollars.     Wh»( 


can  these  countries  do  to  get  the  maxlmumr 
benefit  from  the  American  traveler? 

This  question  was  partially  answered  the 
other  day  by  one  of  the  ECA  nations.  The 
first  topic  considered  In  the  new  British  Par- 
liament—after the  political  skirmishing  was 
finished— was  that  of  the  American  tourist. 
A  member  of  the  Conservative  Party  opened 
the  debate  by  pointing  out  that  Britain  need- 
ed more  medium  priced  hotels  and  more 
Imagination  by  hotel  management  if  It  was 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  France  and 
other  countries  for  the  tourist  dollar.  He 
went  on  to  say.  "Travel  facilities  are  Inade- 
quate and  expensive." 

The  gentleman  was  seconded  by  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Pr\rty— this  topic  being  one  of 
the  few  on  which  the  two  main  parties  In 
English  politics  agree.  The  Labor  member 
described  his  country  as  a  way  station  on 
the  high  road  to  high  times  In  Paris.  He 
pointed  out  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tourists'  dollars  were  being  lost  to  that 
country. 

Mr.  Horace  Bottomley.  British  Secretary 
for  Overseas  Trade,  answered  the  criticisms 
by  s;  ytng  that  the  British  Government  real- 
izes the  Importance  of  tourist  business.  "We 
are  aware  of  the  need  to  attract  the  right 
kind  of  tourists."  said  Mr.  Bottomley.  "We 
want  to  get  at  the  middle  classes,  who  are 
now  traveling  more  than  before  and  If  we 
can  appeal  to  them  In  any  connection  we 
shall  do  so." 

I,  for  one»  am  glad  to  see  that  men  of 
responsibility  overseas  are  becoming  aware 
of  this  problem.  The  answer,  of  course,  to 
the  problem  posed  by  the  British  Secretary 
for  Overseas  Trade  is  to  give  the  American 
tourist  what  he  wants.  That,  as  the  Con- 
servative member  of  Parliament  points  out. 
certainly  Includes  medium-priced  hotels  with 
clean  rooms,  efficient  service,  and  Imagina- 
tive management.  Such  hotels  are  an  asset 
to  any  country.  They  wovild  serve  Its  own 
citizens  as  well  as  attracting  the  American 
who  now  Is  discovering  that  It  Is  an  easy 
thing  for  him  to  go  abroad  for  his  vacation. 
Foreign  countries  should  also,  it  seems  to 
me,  make  It  easy  for  tourists  to  get  around; 
to  see  not  only  the  outstanding  points  of 
Interest  but  also  the  people  In  all  parts  of 
their  land.  American  farmers,  for  example, 
probably  ha%e  Just  as  much  Interest  In 
French  farmers  and  their  methods  as  they 
do  In  French  cathedrals.  The  cross-pollina- 
ticn  resulting  from  such  meetings  will  prove 
valuable  to  everyone  In  the  world. 

Tourism  Is  an  Industry.  As  far  as  earning 
dollars  Is  concerned.  It  Is  the  most  Important 
Industry  In  Europe.  No  Industry  can  oper- 
ate at  maximum  efficiency  unless  Its  plant  Is 
modern  and  In  smooth  running  order.  This 
truth  holds  for  tourism  Just  as  much  as  it 
does  for  any  other  Industry.  It  follows  that 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  future,  Marshall- 
plan  countries  would  be  wise  to  see  that 
their  tourist  plan  Is  up  to  date  and  designed 
to  attract  Increasing  numbers  of  American 
tourists. 

If  the  intention  of  the  Congress  was  to  help 
promote  tourism  as  a  dollar  producer  for 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  plan.  It  might 
be  wise  to  see  how  successfully  this  has  been 
accomplished.  What  has  been  done  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  section  117  (b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  which  spe- 
cifically says  that  the  Administrator  shall 
promote  and  develop  travel  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  and  within  partici- 
pating countries? 

Many  billions  of  dollars  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  ECA  Administra- 
tors. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
not  one  dollar  of  direct  funds  has  been 
■pent  for  the  promotion  of  tourism.  I  have 
found  that  In  November  1948  about  114.000.- 
000  In  counterpart  fund*  was  released  at 
the  request  of  luly  for  this  purpose.  No 
other  outlay  of  counterpart  funds  for  tourUm 
ha*  come  to  my  notice. 


Of  the  $9,000,000,000  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Marshall  plan  bo  far.  the 
expenditure  for  tourism  represents  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent.  It  Is  of  interest  to 
contrast  this  with  another  figure:  In  1949. 
American  trave'.jrs  to  Marshall-plan  Europe 
spent  $164,000,000.  This  amount  represents 
32  percent  of  all  dollars  earned  by  the  area 
last  year. 

Until  the  ECA  has  demonstrated  that  It 
really  Is  Interested  In  building  up  the  one 
Industry  that  shows  tremendous  possibilities 
In  returning  some  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
Investment  In  European  recovery,  the  Con- 
gress must  assume  that  Its  purpose  has  been 
disregarded.  While  to  promote  tourism 
Congress  has  removed  the  15-percent  tax  on 
overseas  transportation,  and  raised  to  $500 
the  amount  of  duty-free  goods  a  12-day  trav- 
eler c.in  bring  back.  Its  vaster  scheme  Is  being 
nullified.  Both  ECA  and  the  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  recovery  program  can  pro- 
mote tourism  principally  through  the  Im- 
provement of  facilities  for  the  service  and 
comfort  of  visitors.  Counterpart  funds 
should  be  used  liberally  In  the  development 
of  the  tourist  industry— Europe's  best  dollar 
generator. 


Addreii  of  Rotcoe  Drummond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  excellent  address  of 
Roscoe  Drummond  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  in  Washington,  D.  C:     :! 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Ame;ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  this  on-the-spot  report  of  some 
phases  of  fighting  the  cold  war.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  been  Invited  as  a  for- 
mer editor  or  as  a  present  bureaucrat,  but  I 
know  which  I  would  prefer.  From  my  van- 
tage point  it  Is  evident  that  there  is  no 
group  In  the  world  more  determined  and 
more  eager  to  get  at  the  facts  nnd  to  look 
at  the  facts  than  the  American  press. 

The  need  was  never  so  great  as  it  Is  today 
to  take  a  full  and  a  fresh  and  a  tearless  look 
at  the  stru£;gle  that  Is  going  on  In  the  world 
today  and  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts,  the  size  of  the  effort  which  the  United 
States  will  have  to  make  In  order  to  win.  It 
Is  my  deep  conviction  that  If  we  do  not  win 
U  we  face  a  return  to  tl  e  Dark  Ages. 

For  the  past  9  months  I  have  had  i.  small 
share  In  flighting  the  cold  war  on  the  Euro- 
pean front,  and  the  central  findings  which 
I  wish  to  lay  before  you  today  are  thi-se: 

1.  We  are  only  Just  beginning  to  grasp  the 
fateful  nature  of  this  struggle;  we  hfve  not 
yet  measured  its  magnitude  or  the  size  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  win  it. 

2.  While  the  Communists  may  no;  want 
war.  they  do  not  want  peace,  and  we  of  the 
democracies  are  letting  them  get  awiy  with 
murder  by  allowing  them  to  succeed  m  pre- 
empting the  cause  of  peace  everywhert  In  the 
world.  The  Communists  are  not  acting  fur 
peace  In  any  capital.  In  any  country.  In  any 
continent.  The  Communists  are  at  *ar  to- 
day Inside  every  free  country  In  whli;h  they 
have  any  sizable  group;  they  are  mak.ng  war 
by  attacking  the  peaceful  processes  of  every 
parliament  in  every  free  country  In  which 
they  have  a  political  toehold. 

3  Despite  significant  set-backs  In  Europe. 
the  Communists  have  made  perUous  headwaj 
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In  Asia;  they  .show  no  sign*  whatsoever  of 
giving  up  an3rwhere  else  In  the  world;  they 
win  not  abandon  their  tactics  until  the  free 
world  demonstrates  an  Impregnable  unity 
Rnd  strength.  We  In  the  United  States  will 
not  be  acting  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  until  we  clearly  calculate  that  there 
Is  ijo  short  cut  to  peace  with  aggressive  com- 
munism, that  winning  a  cold  war.  like  wi.a- 
nlng  a  hot  war.  has  Its  own  priorities  In  ex- 
penditure and  In  sacrifice. 

4  Finally,  the  free  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  ^aust  strengthen  our  po- 
litical, our  economic,  and  our  military  alli- 
ance of  peace,  and  I  think  we  have  the  il'^ht 
to  look  to  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Foreign  Ministers  In  London  next  month  as 
th?  cccaslon  to  do  this. 

While  I  have  been  In  Paris  I  have  received 
letters  from  a  few  In  America  who  have  sug- 
pefted  that  all  this  talk  about  communism 
In  Europe  Is  a  kind  of  boogeyman  dreamed 
up  by  Government  officials  to  scare  the  coun- 
try Into  needless  expenditure.  I  doubt  If 
there  are  any  here  this  noon  who  share  that 
view  and  I  will  not  offer  arguments  In  answer. 
But  for  those  who  would  like  a  thumbnail  Il- 
lustration of  the  size  of  the  Communist  gall- 
stone which  the  French  people  have  In  their 
midst,  let  me  cite  these  facts: 

There  are  166  Communist  and  15  Com- 
munist-affiliated deputies  In  the  621-mem- 
ber  French  National  Assembly.  In  the  only 
national  election  held  In  France  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  the  Communist  candidate* 
polled  28  6  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote. 

Under  similar  circumstance*  In  the  United 
States  the  following  conditions  would  pre- 
vail: There  would  be  23  Communist  Senators 
In  the  United  States  Senate;  there  would  be 
124  Communist  Congressmen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  would  have  been  13.- 
880.732  Communist  votes  cast  In  the  1948 
Presidential  election. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  condition* 
in  France  are  Improved  over  what  they  were 
when  the  Communists  emerged  as  the  strong- 
est single  party  In  the  country  and  In  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  you  translated  Into  American 
terms  the  present  visible  strength  of  com- 
munism In  France — if  you  conceive  of  the 
conditions  Just  described  as  existing  In  the 
United  States — then  you  have  the  evidence 
on  which  to  appraise  whether  French  com- 
munism Is  an  exaggerated  bogy  or  a  sombre 
menace. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  the  French  National 
Assembly  w;is  preparing  to  register  its  ma- 
jority verdict  that  Communist  efiforts  to  pre- 
vent the  unloading  of  American  military  aid 
at  French  ports  were  acts  of  sabotage  and 
therefore  tinlawful,  the  Communist  deputies 
arose  en  masse,  ripped  off  the  tops  of  their 
wooden  desks,  started  a  bloody  battle  with 
their  felUw  members,  stormed  the  speaker's 
rostrum  and  tried  by  violence  to  halt  the 
parliamentary  proces.ses  of  their  Government. 

And  this  was  not  surprising.  It  Is  Soviet 
communism's  planned  strategy  of  war  to 
break  down  the  Institutions  of  free  govern- 
ments. I  quote  to  you  verbatim  from  the 
Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  International 
Communist  Party. 

Each  Communist  representative  must  re- 
member that  he  Is  not  a  legislator  bound  to 
seek  agreement  but  an  agitator  detailed  into 
the  enemies  camp  to  carry  out  party  orders. 

"Communism  repudiates  the  possibility  of 
winning  over  of  parliaments.  Its  aim  Is  to 
destroy  parliaments." 

The  Kremlin  Is  not  deserting  its  purposes. 
It  melifluGusly  talks  peace  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  is  making  war  on  the  free  Institu- 
tions and  the  free  parliaments  on  which  It 
can  lay  Its  deceptive  hand. 

Two  weeks  ago  In  Paris  the  French  Com- 
munists held  their  first  full-dress  party  con- 
gress since  1947;  an  enormous  banner  across 
the  hall  bore  these  meaningful  words:  "The 
true  Internationalist  1*  he  who  1*  prepared 
unreservedly,  unhesitatingly,  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  defend  the  U  S.  S.  R. ' 
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Along  tbe  spacious,  busy  C^amps-Elysee* 
the  Communist  Party  exercised  some  of  their 
shock  troops  and  directed  a  few  warm-up 
riots  against  Le  Figaro  because  it  didn't  like 
what  this  newspaper  wa*  printing.  During 
these  abortive  assaults  on  the  Figaro  offices, 
and  the  subsequent  raids  on  news  vendors, 
young  Communists  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
passages  of  the  nearby  Metro  receiving  their 
orders  from  tough,  hard-faced  leader*  and 
setting  out  to  apply  their  commando  tactic*. 
Nothing  too  violent  at  this  point,  of  course, 
Just  a  little  practice. 

Greater  violence  and  greater  preparation* 
for  violence  are  taking  place  elsewhere.  The 
preparations  are  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  east- 
ern Germany  and  there  the  Soviet*  are  using 
methods  which  the  Nazis  employed  such  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  marching  youths, 
mammoth  mass  meetings,  appeals  to  mlll- 
taxlsm  and  the  national  front,  violent  abuse 
of  opponents  and  frequent  party  purges. 
Despite  their  explicit  pledge  to  outlaw  Ger- 
man militarism,  the  Russians  are  today 
training  a  German  army  In  the  eastern  zone 
in  the  guise  of  a  police  force. 

Deliberate  violence,  political  strikes,  pre- 
arranged riots — these  are  the  essence  of  Rus- 
sia's attack  up>on  the  parliamentary  processes 
of  the  unconquered  free  nations.  They  make 
up  the  strategy  of  the  kind  of  war  calling 
itself  peace,  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now 
waging.  It  is  evidence  of  our  failures — the 
failures  of  we  of  the  west  to  Join  in  an  ade- 
quate imaginative  Information  program,  that, 
despite  a  record  totally  opposite  to  their 
words.  Moscow  continues  \o  capture  the 
headlines  with  peace  offensives,  peace  ap- 
peals, and  peace  front*. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Russians 
are  not  in  a  position  to  go  to  war.  There  Is 
some  truth  In  that,  but  I  think  we  have  only 
begun  to  see  what  a  trivial.  Irrelevant,  and 
deceptive  truth  It  Is.  We  are  te«ipted  to 
think  that  we  have  laid  hold  of  quite  a  sig- 
nificant fact  when  we  say  that  Russia  may 
not  want  war.  The  real  trutlw^-and  I  venture 
to  repeat  it — Is  that  while  Russia  Is  not 
likely  to  make  war  on  any  country,  the  Soviet 
Communists  are  today  making  war  In  every 
country  they  have  not  yet  conquered. 

These  facts  measure  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  sfuggle  which  the  Soviet 
Union  imposes  upon  America  and  the  free 
world  and  they  indicate  something  of  the 
size  of  the  effort  which  will  be  needed  to 
win. 

I  believe  that  we  can  win.  I  believe  that 
we  are  moving  In  the  direction  of  winning. 
I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  win.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  It  will  take  a  total  cold- 
war  effort  to  do  It  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  be  ready  and  willing 
to  sustain  such  a  total  cold-war  effort — or  In 
Mr.  Acheson's  phrase,  "total  diplomacy"— 
only  as  the  nature  of  this  struggle  Is  truly 
and  fully  stated.  There  are  no  visible  limits 
to  the  Soviet  ambitions  for  world  domina- 
tion. It  Is  to  achieve  that  domination  that 
Moscow  Is  today  making  war  In  every  coun- 
try which  it  has  not  yet  conquered.  Unless 
the  United  States  leads  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  in  resisting  this  domination  in 
defeating  this  attack— In  winning  this  war 
calling  Itself  peace — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
America  we  know  today  can  survive.  That  Is 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  Russia  has 
imposed  upon  tis  and  it  i*  only  to  the  degree 
it  is  fully  appreciated  that  America's  leader- 
ship will  be  adequate. 

That  leadership.  In  association  with  our 
partners  In  western  Europe,  Is  already  bring- 
ing results.  There  is  much  on  the  winning 
side  of  the  ledger  and  some  of  it  i*  this :  The 
Marshall  plan  i*  successfully  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  recovery.  In  the  wake  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  the  democratic  governmenu 
of  western  Europe  are  showing  new  virility 
and  new  vitality.  Politically,  communism  la 
being  forced  on  the  defensive  In  western 
Etirope, 


Tou  are  aware  I  am  Bure  that  In  every  na- 
tional election  in  Europe  since  tbe  Marshall 
plan  took  shape  the  Communlsta  have  lost 
voting  support  and  they  have  lost  parlia- 
mentary seats. 

They  have  lost  in  western  Oermany.  In 
Austria,  in  Belgium,  in  Britain.  In  Norway 
last  fall  the  Communist  .**arty  representation 
in  the  Storting  was  obliterated.  Before  the 
voting  there  were  11  Communist  members  in 
the  150-member  Norwegian  Parliament. 
After  the  voting — the  first  since  the  Marshall 
plan — zero  Communist  Deputies  In  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  1*  on  the  credit  side  that  the  recent 
British  elections  wiped  out  the  two  Commu- 
nists and  the  five  fellow  traveler  members  of 
the  Hotise  of  Commons.  One  hundred  Com- 
munist candidates,  the  largest  number  In 
British  political  history,  stood  for  election  In 
February  and  the  British  electorate  rejected 
every  one  of  them.  Every  single  Communist 
candidate  ran  third;  every  single  Communist 
candidate  was  defeated  by  both  Conservative 
and  Liberal  opponents. 

It  is  on  the  credit  side  that  the  French 
Communist  press — there  are  20  Communist 
dally  and  97  Communist  weekly  papers  in 
France  alone — ha*  lost  1,500,000  circulation 
in  the  past  year. 

It  is  on  the  credit  side  that  tbe  Italian 
Communist  Party  admits  tbe  loss  of  200.000 
workers  from  its  roll*  In  12  months. 

It  is  on  the  credit  side  that  both  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  are  effec- 
tively standing  up  to  the  Communist  threats 
and  the  Communist  attempts  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  military  aid  and  thereby  to  nvil- 
llfy  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

All  this  mean*  that  when  the  free  people 
of  western  Europe  are  given  the  chance  to 
work  and  Improve  their  standard  of  living, 
the  majorities  are  rejecting  communism  every 
time,  and  at  every  opportunity.  No  wonder 
the  Comlnform  was  broxjght  into  being  lor 
the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the  Marshall 
plan  from  being  realized.  No  wonder  the 
CcHnlnform  hate*  free  elections. 

The  Tlto-Stalln  feud  which  came  to  a 
head  in  part  because  the  grass  was  being 
made  to  grow  greener  in  western  Europe  is 
hurting  communism  on  both  sides  of  th« 
iron  curtain. 

The  tonic  of  Tito's  independence  is  tend- 
ing to  spread  to  neighboring  Communist- 
dominated  people*,  who  would  also  like  to 
be  independent,  and  to  Communist  groups 
further  west.  The  Kremlin  does  not  like 
it  the  least  little  bit.  The  reason  that  tha 
Kremlin  is  horrified  1*  that  a  deep  and  In- 
calculable heresy  Is  being  developed  within 
the  Communist  world.  Moscow  intend*  that 
communism  everjrwhere  shotild  be  run  by 
and  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Tito  found  that 
out  when  he  tried  to  be  only  a  Yugoslav 
Communist.  He  learned  that  he  could  re- 
main in  good  standing  with  the  Kremlin  only 
by  being  a  Soviet  Communist  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  heresy  which  Tito  is  now  flaunting  to 
the  Communist  world  is  the  horrendous  idea: 
That  there  can  and  should  be  equality 
amoi^  the  Communist  Parties. 

That  there  can  and  should  be  independence 
among  the  Communist  states. 

To  the  Kremlin  dicUte  that  "the  true  In- 
ternationalist is  he  who  I*  prepared  un- 
reservedly, unhesitatingly,  and  uncondi- 
tionally" to  serve  the  Interests  of  tha 
U.  S.  S.  R.  above  all  else.  Tito  has  delivered 
a  daring  and  resounding  "No."  Tito's  suc- 
cessful assertion  that  Communist  Yugoslavia 
can  be  Independent  of  Communist  Russia  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  threats  to  Soviet 
Imperialism  operating  In  the  world  today. 

To  the  extent  that  such  doctrines  are 
accepted  by  the  Ccxnmunlst  Parties  outside 
Russia,  the  hopes  of  Soviet  world  donUna- 
tion  would  be  serloiuly  blimted.  To  tha 
extent  that  the  Commimlst  Parties  through- 
out the  world  refuse  to  be  the  obedient  tools 
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of  th«  Kr«ml.!\,  as  Tito  l«  refusing  to  bo, 
the  power  <if  Moscow  to  cause  trouble  around 
the  world  would  be  irreally  reduced.  Wltli- 
cut  endorsing  communlam  In  any  form,  let 
us  help  to  strenijthen  Tito's  Independence 
and  encourage  the  trouble  he  Is  causing 

Although  more  eflectlve  Information  meas- 
ures need  to  be  undertaken  by  the  west  I 
would  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression  at 
all  that  we  and  our  partners  In  western 
Europe  are  leavtnj;  the  fleld  to  the  Commu- 
nists. A  \'aluable  procram  Is  beuic  carried 
out  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan  information  activities,  with  which 
I  am  MBOclated.  are  not  neellgtble 

I  report  to  you  that  the  2.000  dally  news- 
papers in  the  Marshall  plan  countries,  hav- 
iug  a  circulation  cl  110.000  OCO  Europeans. 
are  pablishing  a  total  of  4,0C0  Marshall  plan 
news  articles  on  the  average  every  week. 

In  the  fleld  ol  radio  we  are  receiving  coop- 
eration Ircm  all  the  participating  govern- 
menia  and  at  jjreser.t  Marshall  plan  radio 
progranas  are  galr.g  out  over  Europe's  net- 
works m  all  languages  and  are  reaching,  ac- 
cording to  our  bes"  evidence,  approximately 
40.000.0C0  out  of  the  potential  100.000.000 
radio  listeners.  We  are  producing  radio  pro- 
grams for  schools  labor,  and  women's  groups. 
We  are  producing  farm  programs  and  family 
programs. 

We  are  completing  this  spring  a  12-month 
production  program  of  60  ERP  documentary 
films.  Marshall  plan  newsreel  shots  are  now 
being  regularly  shown  In  the  commercial 
theaters  of  Europe  which  have  a  weekly 
attendance  of  approximately  30.0C0.0O0  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  Interests  of  trying  to  &nd  out  as 
nearly  as  pcs^ible  the  different  s'ates  of 
mind  In  Europe  about  the  Marshall  plan. 
we  have  utilized  the  best  professional  qaeans 
of  measuring  public  opinion  In  the  different 
countries.  European  public  opinion  polls 
have  shown  this  result:  That  more  than 
four  out  of  five  Europeans  show  themselves 
aware  of  the  Marshall  plan;  that  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  them  have  a  detailed 
Understanding  of  how  the  program  works 
and  can  actually  explain  the  operation  of 
the  counterpart  fund.  They  show  that, 
whereas  28  6  percent  of  the  French  voted  to 
support  the  Communist  Party  line  In  1946, 
today  only  16  percent  of  the  French  people 
are  following  ih.  Communist  line  n  opposi- 
tion to  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  Is  the  part  of  the  evidence  which  sug- 
gests that  tiie  free  world  does  have  the  capac- 
ity and  the  ammunition  to  win  this  deadly 
struggle  and  successfully  to  counter  this  wiu"- 
calllng-ltself-jjeace.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
the  fight  Is  over  Far  from  It.  It  doesu  t 
mean  that  the  C<immunlsis  are  giving  in. 
They  are  not.  It  doesn't  mean  that  com- 
munism will  not  continue  to  be  a  grave  men- 
ace until  the  free  world  has  achieved  such  a 
unity  and  such  a  strength  that  it  is  secure 
against  the  condition*  on  which  commu- 
nism feeds. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  prevails  In  Ger- 
many today.  While  the  western  allies  are 
acting  to  give  western  German;:  freedom  and 
Independence.  Moscow  is  acting  to  fasten  the 
Soviet  police  state  upon  the  eastern  zone. 
Germany  Is  the  major  psychological  fcattle- 
flfld  on  which  this  deadly  struggle  between 
the  slave  world  and  the  free  will  be  deter- 
mined. Until  that  decision  is  clear — and  it 
Is  far  from  clear  today — and  until  Germany 
becomes  a  cooperating,  not  a  domineering, 
nartner  In  the  cc.mmunUy  of  western  Europe. 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle  will  remain  in 
serious  doubt. 

There  Is  no  easy  panacea,  there  la  no  single 
policy  there  is  no  one  action  which  will  be 
equal  to  winning  this  co!d-war  struggle. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  "throw  out  the 
aptes  and  all  will  be  well  " 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  "hold  Berlin  and  all 
will  be  well." 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  "complete  the  Mar- 
Bball  plan  and  ail  will  be  well. ' 


Only  the  sum  total  of  resolute  actions  will 
win  this  struggle.  Remember  that  we  are 
meeting  with  war  in  every  country  which 
aggressive  communism  has  not  yet  con- 
quered. It  will  take  a  total  and  sustained 
cold-war  effort  on  our  part  to  win.  We  must 
be  ready.  I  believe,  to  put  a  priority  upon  our 
willlngnef^s  to  siicriflce  for  a  total  cold-war 
effort.  There  mu.'^t  be  steadfastness  and 
st.iylng  power  In  our  decision. 

Speaking  a.s  an  Individual.  I  would  like  to 
Invite  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  consider  the  merits  of  two  pro- 
posals which  I  offer  as  additional  and  I  be- 
lieve, urgent  measures  for  strengthening  the 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  free  world. 

1.  I  suggest  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
when  the  Atlantic  community  needs  and 
must  lay  its  hands  upon  greater  political 
unity  and  strength.  To  that  end.  may  not 
the  time  be  appropriate  for  creating  a  North 
Atlantic  political  council  which,  free  of  the 
veto,  can  discharge  :n  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity the  responsibilities  which  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Is  prevented  from 
discharging  at  Lake  Success?  Such  a  step  is 
In  line  with  the  preamble  and  article  II  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  would  mean 
that  the  free  nations,  bound  together  in  this 
alliance  for  peace,  would  be  in  continuous 
consultation  and  capable  of  taking  constant 
action  In  the  common  welfare. 

2.  I  suggest  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  point  when  it  is  ur^rently  necessary  to 
create  and  carry  forward  a  common  infor- 
mation program  for  the  entire  North  Atlantic 
community.  1  would  not  mute  but  I  would 
strenthca  the  Voice  of  America.  I  would  not 
mute  but  I  would  strengthen  the  Voice  of 
Europe,  but  beyond  this,  we  need  a  imlted 
voice  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Such  a  step 
would  be  another  tool  In  the  hands  of  a 
North  Atlantic  political  council  and  it  could 
be  brought  into  being  by  the  negotiating  of 
a  North  Atlantic  information  compact  as  an 
arm  of  the  treaty  itself. 

As  never  before.  Communist  propaganda 
and  Communist  deception  are  directed 
against  all  the  nations  of  the  West  and  I 
propose  it  would  be  helpful  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  to  Join  to  defeat  this  polit- 
ical warfare. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  find  these  pro- 
posals worthy  of  your  examination  and  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  offer  them  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  adopted  out  of  hand, 
but  I  do  believe  that  either  these  measures — 
or  something  better — are  now  needed.  I 
submit  them  for  your  scrutiny  and  I  am 
confident  that  discussion  which  you  can 
precipitate  will  bring  a  sound  answer. 

A  long  and  hard  struggle  may  be  ahead  of 
us.  I  think  we  can  win  it.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  win  it.  But  I  have  to  report  to  ycu 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  we  are  not  yet  exert- 
ing a  total  cold-war  effort  equal  to  winning 
it. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  An- 
derson (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLlN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  2S  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  Dixie 
Business,  commending  my  very  pood 
friend,  the  distinguished  former  United 


States  Senator  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher 
of  the  Andtnson  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail,  on  his  recent  anniversary  edition 
of  the  Anderson  Daily  Mail.  I:  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  a  mastcrpieci*  in  an- 
niversary editions,  and  I  join  vith  my 
good  friend.  Col.  Hubert  F.  Lee.  in  his 
remarks  about  former  Senator  Hall  on 
this  edition. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ijtinted  in  tho  RrroRD, 
as  follows: 

Hall 

Our  good  friend  and  former  "bos: .  '  S:na- 
tor  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  Dally  Mall  has  bro  aght  out 
a  fabulous  304  page  special  flftierh  anni- 
versary edition  of  the  Anderson  Dsilly  Mall 
which,  as  a  top  newspaper  special  edition 
expert,  is  a  glory  to  behold.  In  1925.  we 
went  to  Anderson  to  persuade  Senate  r  Hall  to 
keep  the  United  Press  wire  service  and  in 
turn  Hall  talked  us  into  staying  wit  i  him  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Anderson  Inde- 
pendent. The  year  we  went  with  Editor  Hall 
was  one  of  the  finest  we  have  kno*n.  Al- 
though we  were  tied  up  with  the  selection 
of  the  South's  50  foremost  busincsi  leaders, 
we  are  grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  help  on 
the  big  special  edition  of  the  Ander:on  Daily 
Mail  which  friend  Hall  extended  us.  We 
still  have  the  itch  to  get  back  Into  the  spe- 
cial-edition field  that  kept  us  from  starving 
during  the  depression  days  when  Dixie  Busi- 
ness was  dragging  financially.  Maybe  some 
of  these  days  we  will. 

It  w.^3  V/ilton  Hall  who  Interested  us  In 
starting  the  Lee  Press  Syndicate  In  1926  and 
it  wi\s  he  who  furnished  us  reprints  for  our 
weekly  mailing  to  client  newspa(>ers  over 
South  Carolina.  It  was  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  highly  successful  Gilreath  Press 
Syndicate  which  the  late  Frank  C.  Gilreath, 
Sr..  founded  40  years  ago  and  which  is  still 
carried  on  by  his  able  son,  Frank  C.  Gilreath 
in  Atlanta.  We  blow  a  silver  tru  npet  for 
Hall  and  the  Gilreaths  for  the  helpfulness 
they  have  been  to  us  in  the  years  p.ist. 


Facts  and  Record,  Natural  Gai  Act 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26. 195 1 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  maze  of  propaganda,  misinforma- 
tion and  misstatement  of  facts,  the  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  those  who  voted 
for  the  Kerr  amendment  to  H.  R.  1758, 
clarifying  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938, 
were  right  and  consistent. 

When  these  facts  are  all  brcught  to 
light,  the  consumers  will  see  and  under- 
stand the  truth.  They  will  appreciate 
the  vote  of  those  of  the  Congress  who 
would  not  yield  to  pressure,  propaganda, 
and  "real"  special  interests,  who  obvi- 
ously will  be  profited  by  the  action  of  the 
President  in  vetoing  the  bill. 

The  consumers  will  ultimately  nnd  out, 
the  vote  for  the  amendment  was  in  their 
best  interest  and  an  effort  to  gi/e  them 
cheaper  fuel  for  their  homes  by  bringing 
more  and  more  natural  gas  to  tliem  and 
competing   in   the  American  Wiy  with 
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ASOO? 


other    fuels    admittedly    costing    much 
more. 

The  record  reveals  that  the  vote  for 
the  amendment  was  the  right  vote  in  that 
it  was  sustaining  the  right  of  Congress 
to  make  legislative  decisions. 

When  tne  facts  and  the  record  are  con- 
sidered so  consistently,  I  frankly  can- 
not see  how  the  Supreme  Court  could 
hold  o'.herwlse  than  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  act.  It  is  true  that  the 
Court  has  not  specifically  held  on  this 
point  but  the  purported  action  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  announc- 
ing its  intentions  contrary  to  the  law 
and  the  administration  for  12  years 
makes  this  proposal  right  and  neces.sary. 

In  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  facts 
and  the  record  may  be  considered  to- 
gether and  that  everyone  may  know  the 
background,  history,  intention  of  Con- 
gress, and  necessity  of  the  amendment, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  here- 
with the  provisions  of  section  1  (b)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938N-xempting 
the  prcduction  and  gathering  of  natural 
gas,  the  history  of  the  provision,  clearly 
chowing  the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  first 
action  of  the  Commission  in  1940.  2  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act.  as  to  the 
intent  of  Congress;  a  restatement  of 
the  Commission  through  its  staff  as  a 
result  of  its  investigation  in  1945.  the 
action  of  the  Commission,  their  recom- 
mendation and  request  in  1947,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  at  that  time  with  the  same  identical 
purpose  as  the  Kerr  amendment  and 
with  a  categorical  statement  that  it 
was  fully  in  accord  with  the  legislative 
program  of  the  President;  the  Commis- 
sions order  No.  139  of  Augu-st  7,  1947. 
restating  their  position  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  the  act  was  passed; 
the  statement  of  Speaker  R.».ybuhn,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  when  the 
original  hearings  in  1936  were  started 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  that  resulted  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Art  of  1938;  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Priest,  majority  whip  of  the  House, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  in- 
troduced the  same  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission  in  the  last  Congres.>;  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Halleck,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress; a  wire  I  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, April  4,  1950;  and  a  statement  car- 
ried in  the  Wa.>hington  Post  on  Satur- 
day, April  22,  by  Mr,  Paul  McBride,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 
The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Provision  of  Section  1(b)  Natural  Gas  Act, 
1938 

The  provisions  cf  this  act  shall  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  inter- 
state commerce,  to  the  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  for  resale  for  ulti- 
mate public  consumption  for  domestic,  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  or  any  other  use.  and  to 
natural  gas  companies  engaged  in  such 
transportation  or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply 
to  any  other  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 
gas  or  to  the  local  distribution  of  natural 
gas  or  to  the  facilities  used  for  such  distri- 
bution or  to  the  production  or  gathering  oX 
natural  ga;. 


Background   and  History   op   Provision   or 

Section  1  (b)  as  to  Intent  or  Congress 

In  1936.  when  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  considering  H.  R  11662.  which 
was  a  predecessor  to  the  bill  which  finally 
become  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Mr.  Dczier  A. 
DeVane,  then  solicitor  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  referring  to  section  1  (b)  of 
that  bill,  which  was  Identical  with  section 
1  (b)  later  adopted  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
told  the  committee: 

"The  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  regulate  the 
production  or  gathering  facilities  of  a  natural 
gas  company,  this  function  being  purely  local 
in  character,  nor  Is  any  attempt  made  to 
exercise  control  over  distribution  facilities." 

At  the  same  time.  Chairman  Lea  of  the 
committee  asked  this  question: 

'Well,  when  the  supply  company  is  brought 
before  the  Commission  In  an  action  to  regu- 
late Its  rates,  and  they  say.  'We  have  got  to 
pay  so  much  for  gas:  we  cannot  control  that 
price  which  they  charge  us  and  we  have  to 
charge  a  higher  price  delivered  to  the  buyer.' 
does  the  Commission  have  any  power  over 
that?" 

Mr.  DeVane  answered: 

"No;  not  the  price  that  Is  paid  to  the 
gatherer,  to  the  man  that  produces  it;  that 
is  binding  If  the  transaction  is  at  arm's 
length.  If  the  transaction  Is  not  at  arm's 
length,  of  course,  Its  reasonableness  may  be 
Inquired  Into,  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t." 

Repeatedly  similar  statements  were  made 
both  In  committee  and  In  debate  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floors  that  the  act  only 
regulated  the  wholesale  price  of  gas,  this 
being  the  price  charged  for  gas  by  the  inter- 
state carrier  to  the  distributor.  Nowhere  Is 
there  any  Intimation  In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore either  the  House  or  the  Senate  that  the 
Intention  of  the  bill  was  to  regulate  the 
price  paid  to  the  Independent  producer  and 
gatherer  dealing  at  arms  length,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  this  was  expressly  stated  to  be  not 
subject  to  the  act. 

In  1940,  2  years  after  Its  enactment,  the 
Commission  held  in  the  Colum  bian  Fuel  Cor- 
poration case  (33  P.  U.  R.  (NS)  3)  that  "It 
was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  all 
persons  whose  only  sales  of  natural  gas  In 
Interstate  commerce,  as  In  this  case,  are 
made  as  an  Incident  to  and  immediately 
upon  completion  of  such  persons'  production 
and  gathering  of  said  natural  gas." 

Report  or  Ccmmlssion  Staff  From   2-Ye:ar 
Studt,  1945 

No  subject  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  has  received  greater 
attention  throughout  the  course  of  the  natu- 
ral-gas Investigation  than  the  meaning  and 
implications  cf  section  1  (bt.  with  reference 
to  the  e.xemption  of  the  prcduction  and  gath- 
ering of  natural  gas  from  Jurisdiction  un- 
der that  section  (p.  1  of  their  report  i . 

It  is  evident  from  the  testimony.  Indicating 
a  widespread  atmosphere  oi  auxieiy  and  un- 
certainty among  State  cfBciais  and  the  in- 
dustries concerned,  that  thL-;  matter  is  in 
need  cf  further  clarification.  A  continuance 
cl  the  existing  disturbed  situi'tlon  is  certain 
to  interfere  with  the  effective  f)errormance  in 
the  public  Interest  of  the  duties  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  in  their 
respective  spheres,  and  It  will  also  affect  ad- 
versely the  interests  and  actions  of  oil  and 
gas  producers,  land  and  royalty  owners,  and 
the  transmission  companies  which  purchase 
gas  In  the  field.  It  may  be  expected  also 
that  unless  this  Issue  Is  clarlted  the  resulu 
will  be  detrimental  to  those  who  consume 
natural  gas  and  to  the  efforts  of  conservation 
authorities  to  prevent  Its  waste  (p.  1). 


Commission     Requests    This    Ambnomcnt 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commla«ion  on  June 
23.  1947.  advised  this  committee  tbat — 

"Under  these  circumstances,  as  we  have 
stated  previously,  your  committee  may  now 
wish  to  consider  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  clarify  this  situation.  Therefore  we 
are  submitting  to  you  and  your  committee 
the  attached  legislative  proposal,  which  is 
In  accord  with  the  Commission's  Interpre- 
tation that  the  Congress  intended  indepen- 
dent producers  and  gatherers  to  have  a  non- 
jurisdictional  status  imder  section  1  (b)  of 
the  Nattiral  Gas  Act.  and  is  likewise  In  accord 
with  prevlovis  rulings  and  determinations  by 
the  Commission  regarding  this  matter." 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation,  otir  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  Honorable  J. 
Pebct  Priest,  of  Tennessee,  Introduced  H.  R. 
4099,  which  was  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rlzley  bill,  but 
It  did  not  prevail. 

On  July  10.  1947.  the  Honorable  Nelson 
Lee  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  pursuance  to  the  request  of 
the  then  chairman  of  our  committee,  our 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  advised  the  commit- 
tee as  follows: 

"Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  July  9  for  an  early 
comment  by  the  Commission  regarding 
H  R.  4099.  a  b'U  Introduced  by  Congressman 
PaiEST,  of  Tennessee. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  urges  th« 
enactment  of  this  blU  at  this  time  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  Independent  producers 
and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  CoL&mlaslon. 

"The  enactment  of  this  bUl  would  dispel 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of  such 
Independent  producers  and  gatherers  which 
has  been  created  following  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case.  Such  action  by  the  Congress  now 
should  dispose  of  this  Important  and  non- 
controversial  matter. 

"This  procedure  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  defer  action  on  the  many  other  as- 
pects of  natural  gas  regulation  Involved  in 
the  complexities,  uncertainties,  and  am- 
biguities of  H.  R.  4051  (the  Rlzley  bill),  to 
which  we  referred  in  detail  In  our  statement 
of  July  1  to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee.  As  you  know,  all  these  problems 
are  being  carefully  analyzed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, In  cooperation  with  all  Interested  par- 
ties, in  the  natural  gas  Investigation  (dock- 
et No.  G-580) .  A  full  report  on  this  Investi- 
gation will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
ns  consideration  within  the  next  few  months. 
'I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  position 
of  the  Commission  In  this  matter  Is  fully  in 
accord  v,ith  the  legislative  program  of  the 
President. 

"Respectfully   yours, 

"Federal  Power  Commission, 
"By  Nelson  Lee  Smith,  C/iatrrTUin." 

Order  1?9  by  Commission 

tlnited    states    of    america.    federal    power 
commission 

Before  Commissioners  Nelson  Lee  Smith, 
Chairman:  Claude  L  Draper.  Leland  Olds, 
and  Harrington  Wlmberly. 

Docket  No.  R-106 

August  7.  1947. 
In  the  matter  of  a  rule  to  make  the  position 
of    the    Commission    regarding   the    Inde- 
pendent production  or  gathering  of  natural 
gas 

ORD?R    NO.     139    StTPPLEMENTINC    THE    COMMJS- 
ETONS    GENERAL    RULES    INCLUDING    RtTLES    OT 

PRACTICE   AND  PROCEOtTRB PART   03,   SUB9TAM- 

TT'.-E    RtTLES,    GENERAL    POLICY.    AND    INTERPRE- 
TATIONS 

Per  the  reason  stated  below.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  at  this  juncture  for 
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the  Commission  tr»  «dopt  «nd  pTcmulp«t« 
the  rule  conUlned  herein,  which  Is  designed 
to  relieve  any  existing  \jncer:alnty  regarding 
the  Comml«lons  position  that  It  will  not 
Kck  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  Interstate  pipe  lines  by  Inde- 
pendent producers  or  gatherers. 

FoUowtnf  the  release  In  March  1947  of  the 
■taff  wport  In  Docket  No.  O-SO)  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Section  1  (bt  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  with  ReTerence  to  Production  and 
Gathering."  the  Commission  consistently 
therewith  on  May  27.  1947.  Issued  a  notice  of 
propoeed  rule  making  In  this  matter.  At 
that  Ume,  since  there  were  prevalent  many 
cxprcaalons  cf  uncertainty  as  to  the  Com- 
nlKioti's  interpretation  of  section  1  (b)  of 
the  act  with  reference  to  the  status  of  Inde- 
pendent producers  and  gatherers  of  natural 
gam.  and  as  to  its  intentions  with  respect 
ttareto.  It  seemed  evident  that  a  formal  ad- 
ministrative rule  was  necessary  to  affirm  our 
belief  that  It  was  the  Intent  erf  Congress  to 
exempt  such  lnde,-^ndent  producers  and 
gatherers  when  It  enacted  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  m  193«. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  which  adjourned  on  July  27.  1947, 
various  bills  regarding  this  matter,  as  well 
as  other  Imporrant  proposals  for  amending 
the  N!»tural  Gas  Act.  were  Introduced  and 
considered  by  the  Congress.  At  the  hearings 
oa  these  bills  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce the  Commission  likewise  stated  Its 
view  that  Independent  operators  who  pro- 
duce or  gather  natural  gas  and  sell  It  at 
arm's  length  to  natural-gas  compwinles  sub- 
sequently transporting  such  natural  gas  In 
Interstate  commerce  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Reference  also  was  made  at  these  hearings 
to  the  pending  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Company.  Inc..  v.  Federal 
Poicer  Commiisxon.  The  subsequent  deci- 
sion of  the  CoiiTt  on  June  16,  1947.  addressed 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  case 
which  Involved  the  operations  of  a  natural- 
gas  company  subject  to  the  act.  Immedi- 
ately became  the  basis  for  diverse  Interpre- 
tations and  agitations  by  Interested  parties. 
as  to  lU  Implications  regarding  the  Jurisdic- 
tional status  under  the  act  of  Independent 
producers  and  gatherers. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  th(  Com- 
mission urged  the  immediate  adoption  of 
H.  R.  4099,  the  specific  and  sole  ptirpose  of 
which  was  to  make  entirely  clear  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Independent  production  and 
gathering  of  natural  gas  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Nattu^l  Gas  Act.  This  proposed 
amendment,  however,  was  not  enacted  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  session  of  the 
Congress  which  has  Just  ended. 

This  brief  review  of  developments  In  this 
matter  has  been  presented  so  that  there 
may  be  no  basis  for  misunderstanding  or 
continuing  expressions  of  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty regarding  this  matter,  which  Is  non- 
controversial.  The  Commission  gives  Its  as- 
surance to  Independent  producers  and  gath- 
erers of  natural  gas  that  they  can  sell  at 
arm's  length  and  deliver  such  gas  to  Inter- 
state pipe  lines  and  can  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  such  sale  without  apprehension 
that  in  so  doing  they  may  become  subject  to 
assertions  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  rule  herein  has  this  specific  purjxise 
and  la  Issued  at  this  time  because  the  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  reaffirmed  such  exemption 
by  amending  the  act.  It  Is  also  our  Inten- 
tion. In  keeping  with  the  position  heretofore 
taken,  to  continue  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  that  It  take  appropriate  clarifying 
legislative  action  regarding  this  matter. 

General  public  notice  of  the  proposed  rtile 
In  this  matter  has  been  given  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
June  5.  1947  (12  F  R.  3679),  and  by  mailing 
copies  of  such  notice  to  all  Interested  per- 


sons Including  States  and  Federal  regulatory 
agcrdes. 

All  of  such  persons  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  submit  written  statements 
or  briefs  setting  forth  their  comments,  views, 
and  su-gestlons  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posed rule. 

Finding  that  such  action  Is  necessary  and 
approprl-ate  to  clarify~the  meaning  of  section 
1  (bi  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  that 
act,  particularly  section  16  thereof  (52  Stat. 
821-«S3:  830:  15  U.  S.  C.  717-717w:  717o). 
hereby  adopts  and  promulgates  the  following 
rule  as  a  new  section  of  Part  03 — Substantive 
Rules.  General  Policy  and  Interpretations,  of 
Subchapter  A — General  Rtiles.  chapter  I  of 
title  18  of  the  Code  of  Peder  .1  Regulations, 
such  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  03,79.  Jurisdictional  Status  of  Inde- 
pendent Producers  and  Gatherers.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
control  of  production  or  gathering  of  natural 
gas  should  remain  a  function  of  the  States 
and  that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shoul(l  not  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  those  subjects. 

"For  the  purposes  of  administering  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  the  Commission  will  con- 
strue the  exemption  contained  In  section  1 
(b).  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  production  or 
gathering  of  natural  gas,  as  Including  arms 
length  sales  of  natural  gas  by  Independent 
producers  and  gatherers,  made  during  the 
course  or  upon  completion  of  production  and 
gathering.  The  Commission,  consistent  with 
this  construction,  will  not  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  such  producers  and  gatherers  who  might 
be  subject  to  jurisdiction  solely  because  of 
such  sales." 

The  Interpretative  rule  hereby  adopted 
shall  become  effective  August  7,  1947.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  cause  pub- 
lication of  this  order  to  be  made  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  further,  shall  serve  copies 
thereof  on  all  interested  parties. 

By  the  Commission.  Commissioner  Draper 
dissenting. 

I  SEAL  I  L£ON  M.  Ft;<au.*T.  Secretary. 

Date  of  Issuance;  August  13.  1947, 


SpCAKES    RaTBUT?N    ReQUTSTS    AMlNrMXNT 

Mr.  RATBxntN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  long 
record  In  this  House  cf  Representatives, 
starting  way  back,  being  a  member  cf  the 
subcommittee  that  UTOte  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Act,  being  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  wrote  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  and  being  the  author  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Regulation  Act  of  1934,  and  cf  the 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  be  accused  of  having  any 
great  desire  to  serve  the  Interests  over  the 
people. 

If  I  felt  as  ray  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Crosseh|  has  indicated 
he  feels,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  control  all  the  natural  resources  of 
thu  ccuntry,  then  my  position  on  this  and 
much  other  legislation  would  certainly  be 
changed. 

We  have  been  going  along  th«  other  line 
for  mere  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  our 
country  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  and 
the  most  prosperous  country  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  difference  between  this  amendment 
and  the  bill  we  passed  in  the  House  Is  simply 
this,  practically  nothing  more  or  nothing 
less:  As  a  cc  ncesslon  to  some  people  who  said 
they  wanted  to  carry  on  this  thing  and  not 
make  this  final,  the  Senate  amendment  in 
which  we  are  seeking  to  concur  today,  in 
addition  to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
says,  "We  are  going  to  pass  this  legislation 
but  we  want  to  carry  on  the  study  to  see 
whether  or  not  passing  this  legislation  we 
ha%e  done  the  proper  thing." 


In  being  for  this  bill,  as  I  was  when  It 
orlginaliy  passed  the  House  and  as  I  am  now 
In  favoring  concurring  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, I  have  some  pretty  good  company.  The 
Federal  Military  Establishment  was  asked 
about  this  bill,  and  this  is  the  guts  ni'  what 
they  said,  after  all  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  studied  It: 

"Enactment  of  the  bill  will  remove  un- 
certainties now  existing  as  to  the  ext-?nt  at 
the  application  of  the  Natural  Gas  Art  and 
Will  clarify  its  terms.  Its  effect  should  be  to 
encourage  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  and  thus  would  be  cf  benefit  to  the 
national  security." 

That  Is  what  our  whole  Military  Establish- 
ment says  about  this  legislation. 

This  bin  simply  says  that  the  little  fellow, 
who  goes  out  and  strikes  some  gas.  Is  not 
going  to  be  hauled  up  to  Washington  and 
tried  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  that  the  Independents  in  gathering,  not 
In  the  transportation  In  Interstate  pipe  llnea 
ex  anything  of  the  sort,  shall  not  be  placed 
under  regulations  that  they  would  be  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  state  this  to  you 
deliberately:  I  would  not  deceive  you;  you 
know  that — this  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
natural  gas  to  any  consumer  In  the  United 
States  one  red  penny.  I  think  this  thing 
should  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  We  should 
concur  In  this  Senate  amendment  and  then 
have  this  study  and  see  where  we  go  from 
there. 

Mr  Priest  Speaks  rot  Amendment  as  Needed 
AND  Consistent 

Mr.  Priest.  Mr  Speaker,  because  several 
references  have  been  made  throughout  the 
debate  In  this  Chamber  last  year  and  In  the 
other  body  to  the  Priest  bill,  references  show- 
ing that  the  Priest  bill  of  1947  is  rather  largely 
the  same  as  the  bill  now  pending  with  the 
exception  of  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing for  continuation  of  a  study.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  one  or  two 
Important  considerations  In  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Reference  was  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  |Mr.  Hesei-- 
ton|,  I  believe  it  was,  to  the  Rlzley  bill  that 
was  before  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  Rlz- 
ley bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  quite  a  while. 
Extensive  hearines  were  held,  I  was  not  for 
that  bill;  I  thought  It  went  too  far.  At  that 
time  the  Federal  Power  Commission  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  They  came  to  my  office  and 
requested  me  to  Introduce  a  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Moore-Rizley  bill.  That  re- 
quest came  also  from  the  White  House. 

In  a  letter  to  the  then  chairman  cf  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev  [Mr. 
Wolverton).  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner .said  this: 

"This  Is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
July  9  for  an  early  comment  by  the  Com- 
mission regarding  H.  R  4099.  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Priest,  of  Tennessee. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  urges  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  Independent  produc- 
ers and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commission, 

"The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  dispel 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of  such 
Independent  producers  and  gatherers  which 
has  been  created  following  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case.  Such  action  by  the  Congress  now 
should  dispose  of  this  Important  and  non- 
controversial  matter." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads: 

"I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  position 
of  the  Commission  in  this  marer  Is  fully 
In  accord  with  the  legislative  program  of  th« 
President." 
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Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  Priest.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas 

Mr.  Harris.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  bill 
that  paasecl  the  House  last  Aucust.  H.  R.  1758, 
and  the  amendment  that  waj  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  ov3r  here,  which  Ls  before 
the  House  at  this  time,  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  and  has  for  Its  purpose  the  exemption 
cf  Independent  producers  and  gatherers  of 
natural  gas  where  the  sales  are  at  arm's 
length? 

Mr.  Priest.  Exactly,  and  that  Is  the  law 
as  It  has  been  In  effect  since  1938.  This 
makes  no  change  what.soever.  It  says  that  a 
law  v.hich  has  been  In  effect  for  12  years, 
during  which  time  the  retail  price  of  natural 
gas  has  declined  12  percent,  shall  continue 
to  operate  on  that  same  basis 

Mr.  Monronet.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Priest,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklnhrma. 

Mr,  Mo.vronet,  Is  It  not  a  fact  thit  If  a 
driller  were  drilling  for  oil  and  found  gas, 
that  he  would  Inadvertently  find  himself  In 
the  public-utility  business? 

Mr.  Priest.  Assuming  that  the  Commission 
has  the  Jurisdiction  which  some  claim  it  does, 
but  which  the  law  d03s  not  give  it,  and 
which  was  made  perfectly  clear  In  all  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act. 


Mr.  Halleck  Urges  Its  Adoption 

Mr.  Halleck.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we 
can  have  a  little  light  on  this  measure  as 
well  as  heat. 

First,  may  I  say  that  a  bill  similar  to  this, 
except  the  opponents  of  this  bill  say  It  went 
much  further,  was  passed  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  It  did  not  come  to  passage  In  the 
other  body. 

This  bill  Is  almost  identical  with  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Priest]  in  1947  which  was  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  was  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  It  was  said  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  In  line  with  the  President's 
program. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
that  bill  was  Introduced  by  toe  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H.*r.Ris|.  It  was  re- 
p>orted  by  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  some  years  ago.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  went  to  the  other  body  where  an  amend- 
ment has  been  put  on.  that  again  may  I  say 
quite  respectfully  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  should  make 
the  bill  better  rather  than  worse. 

What  Ls  the  situation  that  Is  now  before 
us?  Simply  this:  Shall  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  in  the  other  body 
and  be  done  with  this  matter,  or  shall  It  go 
on  to  conference?  I  say  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances certainly  there  is  no  reason  that 
I  can  see  why  anyone  who  supported  the  bill 
before  should  not  support  it  now. 

Now,  what  are  the  circumstances  back  of 
this  legislation?  In  1938  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  the  transportatlon/ol  gas  In 
Interstate  pipe  lines  was  Intwxluced  and 
broue-ht  to  passage.  I  was  on/the  commit- 
tee at  the  time.  I  am  mal^ng  these  brief 
remarks  here  because  of  t 
I  had  in  that  debate  at  th 
what  I  said  in  connection  w 
tion: 

"In  the  past  few  years  the  interstate  trans 
portalion  of  gas  In  large  pipe  Irces  at  high 
pressure  had  been  growing  by  leaps  ai:d 
bounds.  Gas  is  brought  from  the  producing 
areas  In  these  pip?  lines  and  sold  at  the  city 
gates  to  the  public  utilities  which  distribute 
the  gas  to  the  consumers.  It  Is  obvious  the 
distribution  of  the  gas  by  the  local  distribut- 
ing comr^ny  is  subject  to  State  regulation 
and  the  interests  of  the  consumers  are  pro- 


e  participation 
time.  Here  Is 
h  that  leglsla- 


tected  by  SUte  regulation.  However,  the 
transportation  of  gas  in  Interstate  commerce 
In  the  pipe  lines  and  Its  sale  to  the  distribut- 
ing companies  for  resale  Is  not  subject  to 
State  regulation,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had 
a  Situation  under  which  the  price  charged 
the  distributing  company  at  the  city  gate  has 
been  fixed  wholly  by  the  judgment,  discre- 
tion, or  action  of  the  Interstate  company.  It 
Is  charged  that  In  many  cases  that  price  Is 
excessive.  This  bill  seeks  to  regulate  those 
prices." 

That  Is  the  reason  I  supported  the  legisla- 
tion. Now,  then,  specifically  the  question  Is. 
Shall  the  Federal  Power  Commission  extend 
Its  control  to  the  production  and  gathering 
of  gas?  May  I  say  at  that  point  that  If  such 
control  could  be  so  extended,  might  It  not  as 
logically  be  said  that  the  production  and 
gaiherlng  of  oil  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Commission  as  a  pubhc  utility?  Might  It 
as  well  not  be  said  that  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  mines  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  matter  of 
controlling  a  public  utility? 

The  bill  that  we  passed  in  1938  specifically 
exempted  by  Its  term.s  the  production  and 
E:at:iei-i.ng  of  gas.  written  in  after  careful 
consideration. 

A  specific  question  was  put  to  the  great 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Lea,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  voluntarily  retired  from  this  body 
a  year  or  o  ago  He  was  ask^d  specifically 
if  It  was  designed  to  apply  to  the  production 
and  gathering  of  gas.  and  he  said  this:  "The 
bill  does  not  apply  to  the  production  and 
gathering  of  gas." 

Tha  Commission,  may  It  be  understood, 
has  Ir.  the  12  years  that  this  law  has  been  on 
the  books  never  asserted  the  right  to  control 
the  production  and  the  distribution  of  gas. 
No  one  ever  thought  they  had  any  such 
power  under  the  legis'ation.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  now.  but  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  was  a  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  a  few 
years  back,  and  there  were  certain  words 
used  In  the  opinion  that  were  outside  of  the 
necessities  of  the  decision  that  seemed  to 
Indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Commission 
mig'it  have  the  power  to  Invade  this  entirely 
local  field,  or  such  field  as  has  heretofore  been 
6a:d  by  the  Congress  to  be  local,  and  assert 
the  right  to  control  the  production  and  gath- 
ering of  the  gas.  Tha*  Is  the  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
similar  to  this  m  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It 
is  the  situation  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
Introduction  of  this  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, yes.  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislation 
by  the  House  and  the  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion with  one  amendment  that  I  have  already 
referred  to  by  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Now.  then.  I  have  beyond  all  cf  that,  may 
I  say.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  deep  conviction,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  who  have  served  with  me 
know,  that  if.  for  Instance,  the  right  to 
regulate  the  production  and  gathering  of  gas 
at  the  source  Is  to  be  Invested  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  make  that  decision. 
That  power  should  be  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  Is  quite  ob- 
vious It  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source  rightfully,  and  to  attempt  to  apply 
the  statute  In  a  way  that  I  say  strains  the 
statute  Is,  In  my  opinion,  not  the  way  that 
the  affairs  of  Government  should  be  admin- 
istered. 

The  gas  Is  produced  and  gathered  at  the 
source,  even  as  oil  Is  produced  or  coal  is 
produced.  Then  a  plpe-Une  company  buys 
It  at  arm's  length  from  competing  producers 
and  puts  it  into  the  pipe  lines.  If  it  goes 
across  State  lines  It  is  then  In  interstate 
commerce. 

Until  we  passed  the  act  of  1938  there  was 
no  power  anywhere  to  regulate  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  that  gas  moving  In  Interstate 
commerce,  so  to  fill  that  gap,  and  that  gap 
only,  the  Congress  enacted  this  legislation. 
Carried  with  that  Is  the  right  In  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  control  the  price 


of  gas  at  the  city  gate,  to  see  to  It  that  th« 
city  Is  not  charged  too  much  for  the  gM. 
Then  the  matter  of  fixing  the  rate  to  the 
consumer  as  he  pays  It  to  the  distributing 
company  becomes  a  matter  of  local  regula- 
tion. That  Is  ail  there  Is  to  this  whole 
business. 

I  say  again,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
never  asserted  this  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  specifically  disclaimed  it  in  1947.  The 
Court  has  not  specifically  held  that  it  has  the 
right.  So  I  say  again.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
clarification  and  a  definite  delineation  of 
what  was  obviously  the  purpose  and  lnt«nt 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Copt  or  Wire  to  the  President  bt  Mr.  HarUs. 
Chairman,  PrraoLruu  StncoMMrrm 

Aful  4.  1950. 
I  want  to  strongly  urge  your  approval  H. 
R.  17i;8.  Kerr  amendment.  Natural  Gts  Act. 
passed  by  House  and  Senate.  Speaker  Rat- 
BL-RN,  House  Majority  Leader  McCormacx. 
Majority  Whip  Percy  Priist  Join  In  whole- 
hearted support  this  bill.  As  chairman 
Hoiise  subcommittee.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  C:^mmittce.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  proposal.  Committee  re- 
ported It" in  my  name  as  chairman,  slightly 
amending  original  bill  I  Introduced  January 
24,  to  fully  conform  with  the  purposes  and 
Intent  of  the  FPC  proposal  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Priest,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 2  years  ago  and  which  was  testified 
by  the  Commission  to  be  in  full  accord  with 
your,  the  President's  program.  It  passed 
House  In  August  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  183  to  131.  The  Kerr  bill 
as  amended  to  conform  to  only  the  purposes 
and  intent  of  the  proposal  passed  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  different  language  but  the  same 
purpose  only  with  an  additional  provision  of 
a  continuing  study  by  the  FPC  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  public  Interest.  The  House  agreed 
to  the  bin  as  amended  by  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment last  Friday  by  a  vote  of  176  for  It  with 
26  Members  voting  for  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  In  August  being  absent  and  not 
voting  Friday 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  merely 
clarifies  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  the 
original  act  was  passed  In  1938.  to  the  effect 
that  Independent  producers  and  gatherers 
of  natural  gas  would  be  exempt  from  FPC 
regulations  where  sales  by  such  producers 
and  gatherers  are  at  arm's  length,  at  or 
prior  to  inception  of  Interstate  transmission 
or  trunk  lines  of  interstate  natural  gas  com- 
panies. It  conforms  to  the  FPC  order  139 
issued  August  1947,  on  being  necessary  be- 
cause of  confused  Interpretation  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Interstate  case,  June  1947. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  does  not 
change  any  procedure  or  authority  exerted 
In  the  history  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  It 
does  not  change  the  stated  intent  of  the  act 
when  passed  In  1938.  It  merely  clears  up  a 
confused  and  uncertain  status  by  court  in- 
terpretation. Grave  misrepresentations  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  It  will  Increase  cost 
cf  gas  to  consumers.  This  I  respectively 
submit  is  gross  misrepresentation.  The  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  the  act  shows 
the  cost  on  a  national  average  to  consumers 
to  gradually  be  reduced  by  12  percent,  dur- 
ing the  12  years  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
administration. 

I  join  with  Speaker  Ratbttrk  In  confidently 
stating  that  this  will  not  have  adverse  effect 
on  the  cost  of  gas  to  consumers.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  will  benefit  consumers  reduc- 
ing their  fuel  cost  by  making  more  gas  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  to  consumers  has 
steadfastly  gone  down  and  the  cost  of  other 
fuels  Increased  tremendotisly  over  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  contention  that  this  Is  not  competitive 
fuel,  I  respectfully  submit.  Is  In  error.  The 
competitive  element  is  In  the  field  where 
there  are  thousands  of  leases  from  which  gas 
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ts  produced  aiid  the  competitive  element 
prevails  m  the  usual  business  way  as  the  big 
natural    ^as   companies  bid   lor   It. 

The  FPC  dcflrntely  has  authority  over 
rates  at  wholesale  prices  for  resale  and  any 
grossly  unXatr  or  unusually  high  rates  as  in 
the  past  be  prohibited  by  Commission. 
Furthermore.  State  utility  commissions  h;ive 
regulatory  authority  over  rates  by  distribut- 
ing companies  and  can  likewise  continue  to 
exert  authority  wnere  the  regxilated  monop- 
oly business  prevails.     I  uree  yt  iir  approval. 

Omn  Harris. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Deteat  or  TTtE  Ktrr  Bill 

Undoubtedly  the  Kerr  amendment  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  was  beaten  in  the 
final  stretch  by  an  lU-informed  press,  irre- 
8jx)nslble  columnists,  and  well-intentioned, 
but  erring,  municipal  offlclals  of  America's 
lareest  cities  who  succumbed  to  inaccurate 
Information  and  pressure  from  a  major  labor 
union  that  was  Interested  to  an  extreme 
In  keeping  Its  large  segment  of  coal  miners 
In  the  pits  of  an  ailing  Industry  suffering 
from  acute  gas  pains. 

Quantities  of  natural  gas  most  assuredly 
will  be  reduced  the  Instant  any  manner  of 
Federal  regulation  ts  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  for  virtually  all 
major  Independent  producers  have  long-time 
contracts  with  transporting  companies  that 
can  become  nulll.'ied  onJy  If  any  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  Independents  Is  besrun.  Whole- 
sale cancellation  of  present  contracts  Is  a 
c^'rtalnty  In  the  event  of  FPC  control,  and 
less  gas  decidedly  means  higher  gas  prices 
to  the  consumer 

Independent  producers  eenerally  have  gas 
as  a  byproduct  of  oil  drilling,  and  total 
sales  m  Interstate  commerce  last  year 
reached  only  170  OOO.OOO.  To  maintain  their 
Independence,  these  produc?r8  m  all  likeli- 
hood win  convert  their  natural  gas  Into 
liquid  gas.  to  fertilizer,  or  to  carbon  black, 
while  supplies  owned  by  natural -gas  com- 
panies will  be  about  all  consumers  can 
expect. 

The  Kerr  bill  was  a  wholesome  one  and 
Its  enactment  Into  law  would  have  changed 
nothing  that  has  ever,  or  Is  now.  In  effect. 
It  merely  clarified  a  confusing  passage  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — and  President  Tru- 
man— urged  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  enact, 
and  the  Priest  bill,  fully  sanctioned  by  these 
men.  was  speedily  enacted.  It  was  virtually 
Identical  to  the  Kerr  bill. 

Later,  however,  under  the  leadership  of 
Leland  Olds,  the  FPC  reversed  Its  position  by 
a  3-to-a  agreement  This  same  Mr  Olds  was 
rejected  by  the  most  decisive  vote  the  Sen- 
ate has  turned  down  a  nominee  in  recent 
history  when  iils  term  was   to  be  renewed. 

An  even  more  controversial  Moore-Rizley 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  Hou^e  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Congreas.  and  the  Harris  bill  was  easily 
agreed  to  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  It  was  the  Hams  bill,  amended 
by  Senators  Knta  and  Thomas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  consumer  protection,  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  last  week. 

It  Is  strange,  however,  that  every  commit- 
tee chairman  In  the  Senate,  with  the  excep- 
tion at  Senators  Chaviz,  Nixit,  and  Ttdimcs, 
voted  for  the  bill  and  strongly  fought  for  Its 
adoption.  Bven  Senator  Btrd  and  Senator 
Tatt  gave  their  full  approval  to  the  measure. 
as  did  leaders  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Even  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the 
status  of  independent  producers,  all  but  one 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Joined  In  laaulng  an  order — still  In  effect — 
guaranteeing  thu  type  producer  Ireedom 
from  fear  of  Federal  regulation. 


Upon  this  assurance,  producers  In  the 
Southwest  expanded  their  production  and 
enabled  trn;isporters  to  bring  this  cheapest 
of  all  fuels  to  areas  In  all  parts  of  the 
Nation— and  at  a  price  that  has  steadily 
declined  for  12  years. 

TTie  Kerr  amendment  simply  stated  that 
these  companies  could  continue  In  the 
future,  as  they  have  In  the  past.  In  running 
their  own  affairs.  It  further  pointed  out 
that  In  the  event  of  unscrupulous  price 
rises,  an  investigation  would  be  made  and 
result  reported  to  the  President. 

Since  1938.  11  a  transporter  of  natural  pas 
owned  producing  wells,  the  entire  process  of 
production  and  transportation  had  been 
under  the  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
trol. More  than  75  percent  of  Chicago's 
natural-jjas  supply  comes  from  wells  owned 
by  the  transporter.  Their  rates  have  been 
and  will  remain  under  Federal  regulation, 
bui  the  mayor  of  that  city  cried  out  against 
the  Kerr  measure. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  President 
found  this  pressure  so  great  that  he  felt  for 
political  re-asons  he  must  reverse  his  past 
requests  for  such  legislation  and  veto  the 
measure. 

Paul  McBridk. 

AaUNGTON. 


Import  T&x  on  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF   CONNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  rOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Videla  of  Chile,  in  effect,  called  for 
passage  of  H.  R.  7151,  the  Patterson  cop- 
per bill,  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  yester- 
day In  New  York. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  take  due 
notice  of  his  statement  that  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  tax  would  benefit  no  one  in 
this  country.  The  Chilean  Nation  has 
cooperated  splendidly  with  the  United 
States  in  the  community  of  Pan-Amer- 
ican countries,  and  a  severe  economic 
strain  would  result  from  restoration  of 
the  tax.  Furthermore,  the  almost  im- 
mediate effect  upon  employment  in  the 
brass  industry  would  create  a  problem  of 
great  magnitude. 

Action  is  imperative  now  if  we  are  to 
head  off  these  serious  consequences. 

President  Videla's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  included  in  the  following  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  Wednesday,  April  26.  1950: 

Cbiue  PaEsUJENT  .Sees  Menace  in  Coppfr 
Tax — Says  RK.sTOR\noN  by  United  States 
Wotrto  Hurt  His  Countbt 

President  Gabriel  Oonraleai-Vldela.  of 
Chile,  said  here  ye.sterday  that  restoration  of 
the  United  States  Import  tax  on  copfier  would 
do  severe  economic  and  social  damage  to  his 
country. 

Addressing  a  luncheon  In  his  honor  at  the 
University  Club,  President  Gonzalez- Videla 
said  that  certain  copper-pnxluclng  groups 
In  this  country  are  advocating  the  resump- 
tion of  this  tax  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  developing  its  plan  of  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  other  countries  and  when 


American    Industry    Is    In    need    of    foreign 
copper. 

The  tax,  be  said,  would  benefit  nobody 
In  the  United  States  and  would  do  harm  to 
Its  industries.  However,  he  added,  he  had 
complete  confidence  a  way  out  would  be 
found  to  straighten  out  any  difficulty  be- 
tween two  friendly  countries  whose  destiny 
It  Is  to  walk  together  through  the  yean 
ahead  whether  of  prosperity  or  reverses. 

NO  ARBrrRART  EXPROPaiATlON 

Speaking  of  the  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween North  American  capital  and  Chilean 
labor,  he  said  that  this  kind  of  risky  mining 
business  can  only  succeed  where  laws  offer 
complete  guaranties  of  security  to  foreign 
capital  and  where  foreign  capital  does  not 
operate  to  take  undue  advantage  of  Its  power. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  has  never  been  a 
single  case  of  arbitrary  expropriation  In  Chile 
and  said  there  will  never  tie  hostility  of  any 
other  nature  to  capital  or  property. 

President  Gonzalez-Vldela  said  the  United 
States  would  be  unable  to  face  another  for- 
eign war  If  copper  Ingot  were  not  forth- 
coming from  Chilean  ports.  He  praised 
North  American  copper  concerns  for  setting 
aside  a  part  of  their  profits  to  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  regions  In  which  they 
operate,  adding  that  these  companies  have 
surrendered  fxjsltlons  of  high  technical  and 
administrative  responsibility  to  Chilean  citi- 
zens. 

TAX  NOW  SUSPENDED 

The  2-cents-a-pound  tax  on  copper  Im- 
ports has  been  suspended  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  but  will  become  effec- 
tive again  after  June  30  unless  It  Is  waived 
by  Congress.  The  President  of  Chile  sp^-ke 
before  more  than  100  industrialists  at  the 
luncheon  which  was  spxinsored  by  C.  Donald 
Dallas,  chairman  of  Revere  Copper  &  Brass 
Co. 

Mr.  Dallas  said  that  Chile,  because  of 
existing  legislation.  Is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries In  the  world  to  create  a  favorable  en- 
vironment for  foreign  Investors.  He  added 
the  hope  that  the  much-needed  copper  from 
Chile  "will  always  continue  to  flow  freely 
Into  this  country  and  that  American  In- 
dustry and  that  of  Chile  will  thus  be  mu- 
tually helped  at  all  times." 

Cornelius  F.  Kelley.  chairman  of  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co..  said  that  without  Chile's 
contribution  to  the  last  war,  that  conflict 
"could  not  have  been  fought  as  It  was,  won 
as  It  was,  and  the  victory  would  have  been 
of  exceeding  doubt."  Calling  the  copper 
tariff  a  prohibitive  restriction.  Mr  Kelley 
warned  that  "in  this  time  of  tension  we  do 
not  know  how  soon  we  may  be  put  to  the 
necessity  of  arming  again  as  we  have  in  the 
past. " 


Communism  Versos  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF   -NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  25,  1950: 
Communism  Versus  CutmcH 

The  strtigple  of  Russian  totalitarian  com- 
munism against  the  various  churches  and 
against  religion  may  be  approaching  a  climax, 
at  least  In    eastern  Europe.    The  latest  news 


Is  of  the  vigorous  counterattack  on  commu- 
nism by  sorely  tried  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churchmen  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany. 
There  is  a  still  confused  conflict  In  Poland, 
but  c'.early  the  situation  Is  critical.  The 
activities  of  the  Czech  and  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernments against  the  clergy  and  churches 
have  filled  many  columns  of  news  recently. 

This  whole  struggle  of  east  and  west  ts 
throwing  up  some  of  the  most  profound 
spiritual  problems  In  history.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake  for  western  countries  to  think 
of  the  expansion  and  pressures  of  SDVlet 
communism  simply  in  terms  of  territories, 
c-  untrles,  political  forces,  military  threats, 
espionage,  or  propagar-da.  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  ccnfllc  as  fundamental  In  Its  way 
as  that  of  Christianity  against  the  pagan 
world  Communism,  like  fascism,  puts  Itself 
forward  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  In  aca- 
demic circles  one  hears  much  talk  these  days 
comparing  In  a  technical  or  mechanical  sense 
the  spread  of  communism  with  the  spread  of 
Chrlstlanltv  In  the  first  few  centuries  A  D. 
If  there  could  be  any  basis  for  such  compari- 
son, it  would  only  become  possible  through 
a  failure  of  the  aemocratic  world  to  realize 
Its  danger  and  to  make  the  truth  about  com- 
munism known.  If  communLsm  really  were 
a  mcvement  to  spread  brotherhood,  peace, 
and  the  fair  sharing  of  the  world's  goods.  It 
would  In  the  first  place  not  be  In  conflict 
with  many  religious  doctrines,  and  In  the 
second  It  would  not  be  Russian  totalitarian 
communism. 

The  challenge  we  face  Is  on  two  fronts. 
It  Is  doctrinal  in  that  Marxian  communism 
Is  atheistic  and  materialistic,  and  it  is  politi- 
cal through  The  workings  of  the  totalitarian 
system,  which  cannot  countenance  any  force 
that  is  not  completely  controlled  by  the 
state.  On  the  doctrinal  side,  communism  Is 
1  -  much  against  Protestantism.  Judaism, 
and  Mohammedanism  as  It  Is  against  Ca- 
tholicism. We  hear  so  much  about  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
eastern  Europe  these  days  that  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  scope  of  the  attack.  It  Is  an- 
othed  case  of  not  asking  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  It  tolls  for  all  of  us. 


A  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  In- 
creasingly nowadays  it  seems  that  we  find 
in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Chaplains 
opening  our  legislative  sessions  not  only 
inspiration  for  moral  and  spiritual  up- 
lift but  also  material  for  sober  thought 
and  reflection  to  guide  us  as  lawmakers 
in  the  discharge  of  our  purely  temporal 
duties.  I  find  a  splendid  example  of  this 
In  the  instance  of  a  recent  prayer  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  A.  Burke.  LL.  D , 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Wakefield  <Mass.> 
Item  of  April  24.  1950.  quoting  therefrom 
with  appropriate  and  laudatory  com- 
ment: 

A  Ps-ATm 

Prayers  of  the  senate  or  house  chaplains 
pre  more  or  less  considered  as  routine  each 
dey  and  seldom  win  any  mention. 


There  was  one,  however,  last  week  which 
shoull  have  had  flrsc-page  attention. 

It  was  delivered  by  Senate  Chaplain  Burke 
In  our  own  legislature. 

He  said,  in  part:  'You  cannot,  without 
undermining  public  confidence,  pyramid 
taxes,  talk  brotherhood,  and  practice  preju- 
dice. hav«»  so  many  on  public  pay  rolls  as  to 
create  too  great  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 
or  contend  in  differences  between  the  worker 
and  the  employer  one  side  is  always  right 
and  the  other  wrong.  You  cannot  reduce 
the  work  hours  per  week  beyond  the  ability 
of  thTse  to  pay  to  absorb  that  additional 
economic  responsibility.  •  •  •  You  can- 
not have  too  much  social  security  without 
begetting  too  much  national  insecurity. 
•  •  •  Seeing  one  cannot  spend  what  one 
doesn't  possess,  it  follows  that  an  unbal- 
anced budget  eventually  leads  to  the 
cleaners."' 


Report  of  Projects  Committee  to  Rivers 
9Dd  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o? 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  following  report  of  the  proj- 
ects committee,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  th'^  recent  Fortieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Con^srtss  held  in  Washington 
01   March  23-25.  1950. 

The  permanent  projects  committee  of 
the  congress  consists  of  an  outstanding 
expert  on  water-resource  problems  from 
each  of  the  major  drainage  basins  of 
the  United  States.  They  serve  without 
compen-sation  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
and  bear  all  of  their  own  expenses  when 
coming  *o  Washington  and  while  here 
serving  on  this  committee. 

The  committers  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing 
and  presenting  their  data,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The 
projects  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  endorsed  by  the  congress  are  vigor- 
ously pressed  for  inclusion  in  the  Gov- 
ernment s  public- works  program,  and 
appropriations  or  allocation  of  funds 
sought  therefor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  for  their  public-spirited 
service  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
n  ntal  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  public  works,  as 
well  as  the  people  in  the  areas  to  be 
served  thereby. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  served  at  iis  recent  an- 
nual session: 

National  Rrvtas  and  H.\bbobs  Congeess, 
Projects  CoMMrrm: 

Pepresentative  Sm  Simpson,  of  Illinois, 
chairman. 


Nev  England  division:  Larry  M.  Reaa.  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Taunton  Aaaociatlon  of 
Commerce.  Taunton,  Mass. 

North  Atlantic  division:  Brl^.  Gen.  James 
H.  Stratton,  United  States  Army  (retired), 
consulting  engineer.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

South  Atlantic  'llvislon:  H.  H.  Btickman. 
consulting  engineer,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  vice 
chairman. 

Southwestern  division:  J.  C.  Mvirray.  traffic 
manager  and  commerce  counsel.  Greater  Llt- 
t'e  Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  Rock. 
Ark 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Byron 
P.  Lyons,  chief  engineer.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Upiaer  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Al  Han- 
sen, comptroller,  city  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
neapolis, llinn. 

Missouri  River  division:  Everett  T.  Winter, 
vice  president.  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion. Omaha,  Nebr 

Ohio  River  division:  O.  Slack  Barrett,  pres- 
ident, Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Great  Lakes  division:  Harry  C.  Brocket, 
municipal  port  director,  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Mil-vaukee,  Wis. 

North  Pacific  division:  George  E.  Thomas. 
assistant  manager,  Washington.  D.  C.  head- 
quarters, Seattle.  Wash..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Western  Intermountaln  region:  E.  W. 
Rising,  vice  president,  Southwestern  Idaho 
Water  Conservation  Project,  Inc..  Bolss, 
Idaho. 

The  report  follows: 
Repoht  or  THK  PaojecTS  CoMMirra  to  tub 

FOBTirTH    ANNUAL    CoNVINTIOW    OF   TH«   NA- 
TIONAL RlVaS  AND  Hasbors  CoNcaiss 

Washington.  D.  C,  Marc^  25,  1950. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

President,  Sational  Rivera  and  Harbors 
Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAS  Ma.  PacsioKNT:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  the  president,  your  project  commit- 
tee met  on  March  33,  1950.  to  consider  the 
projects  submitted  since  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Hearings  were  afforded  all  who  made  appear- 
ance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  exam- 
ined 78  proix>sals  embracing  all  resource  im- 
provements with  which  this  congress  ts 
concerned.  Including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  soil  conservation,  rec- 
lamation, and  water  conservation. 

Of  the  propx>8als  examined,  this  committee 
Is  convinced  that  34  constitute  projects 
sound  In  conception,  needful,  and  sulBclently 
advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorsement, 
involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $822,576.- 
590.  Eight  proposals  appear  to  be  without 
siifllclently  advanced  development  to  war- 
rant project  endorsement  at  this  time,  but 
are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  entitled  to 
further  consideration  by  this  committee,  if 
an  I  ■'hen  additional  Information  may  be 
adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed  status.  We 
find  that  on  29  proposals  surveys  have  been 
authorized,  but  the  reports  on  such  surveys 
have  not  been  completed,  and  we  therefore 
recommend  In  these  cases  that  the  Congress 
request  the  appropriate  authority  to  com- 
plete reports  of  its  Investigations  and  sur- 
veys as  soon  as  practicable  In  order  that 
action  may  be  taken  toward  classification  by 
this  Congress.  We  find  four  proposals  which 
on  preliminary  examination  appear  to  be  de- 
sirable and  needful,  and  we  accordingly  rec- 
ommend that  engineering  and  economic  In- 
vestigations of  survey  scope  be  made  In 
these  cases  with  a  view  to  developing  projects 
for  subsequent  authorization.  Of  the  pro- 
posals Investigated,  we  find  three  are  without 
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nece«sary  dat«  or  Bponsorshlp  to  enable  th« 
commltte*  to  reach  a  reaaonable  ccncluaion 
on  their  worth.  However,  we  dealre  to  glv» 
the  application*  sympwithetlc  consideration, 
•nd.  If  poaslble.  offer  to  the  proponents  the 
•crvlces  oi  this  contres*  In  reaching  a  solu- 
tion of  their  problems.  We  h*ve,  therefore, 
not  claaaiOed  these,  but  have  suggested  that 
the  secretary  communicate  with  the  appli- 
cants concerned  and  request  additional  data 
upon  the  receipt  of  which  further  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  their  proposaU. 

Apjjendlx  A  of  this  report  sets  forth  In 
detail  a  list  of  all  proposals  and  projects 
examined  and  the  acuon  taken  thereon. 

The  committee  desires  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  concerned  the  existence  of  a 
major  omnibus  flood-control  and  rlver-and- 
hartx*  bill.  Thia  bill,  known  as  H.  R  5472. 
contains  numerous  Items  authorizing  the 
construction  of  flood  control  and  navU'atlon 
Improvemenu  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  bill  carries  authority  for  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  conduct  pre- 
liminary examinations  and  surveys  In  the 
Interest  of  RcKxi  control,  navigation,  and 
allied  purposes  throughout  many  river  basins. 
The  bill  haa  been  passed  by  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  Is  at  present  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  prove  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  existing  rlver-and-harbor  and  flood- 
control  law. 

Yotir  projects  committee  Is  well  aware  of 
the  substantial  and  widespread  benefits  that 
are  resulting  from  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  flood-control  structures  through- 
out this  great  land  of  ours.  These  projects 
are  providing  a  sectulty  never  before  known 


to  a  great  many  peoples  who  have  previously 
witnessed  the  ravages  of  floods  and  experi- 
enced the  miseries  associated  therewith.  The 
improvements  constructed  In  the  Interest 
and  betterment  of  navigation  have  facili- 
tated the  growth  of  trade  with  other  nations, 
developed  water-borne  commerce  among  the 
States,  and  strengthened  the  transportation 
system  for  the  security  and  continued  growth 
of  the  Nation.  The  picture  Is  bright,  flood- 
control  and  navigation  Improvements  are 
constantly  proving  their  worth.  Justifying 
the  faith  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  authorizing  their  construction. 
However,  much  hard  work  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished  to  alleviate  the  needless 
suffering  and  hardships  wrought  by  floods 
and  to  produce  the  best  possible  measures 
for  the  betterment  of  navigation. 

Your  committee  again  desires  to  make  the 
recommendation  that  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  actively  and  forcefully 
foster  the  early  completion  of  those  projects 
essential  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  In  this  respect  It  Is  essential  that 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  have  suffi- 
cient funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
plans  for  the  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources as  approved  and  authorized.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  your  committee  feels 
strongly  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  all  agencies  concerned  should  be 
Informed  of  the  need  for  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  the  work  of  project  con- 
struction which  has  previously  been  ap- 
proved, and  which  represents  a  prudent  and 
far-seeing  Investment  In  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  to  prosecute  with 
diligence  the  work  of  Investigation  which  la 
vital  to  the  formulation  of  a  sound  and  well- 


integrated  program  of  rlver-baaln  develop- 
ment, and  that  not  less  than  $10,000,000  be 
provided  therefor  annually.  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  amount  of  »53.0OO,00O  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
river  and  harbor  maintenance  be  increased 
to  170,000.000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sid  Simpson.  Chairman. 

Note  A.— A  project  which  has  been  placed 
In  class  II.  III.  IV,  or  V  by  the  committee 
may  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon 
due  application  and  the  submission  of  mate- 
rial supplementary  Information,  with  a  view 
to  advancing  its  classification;  but  no  project 
will  be  reported  upon  by  the  committee  more 
than  once  in  each  year. 

NoTK  B— Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  Is  once  put  In  class  I — 
Endorsed,  such  status  continues,  and  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  follow  up  at  subsequent  ses- 
sions with  new  applications.  All  projects 
••endorsed"  by  the  Congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  retain  their 
status  until  finally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  Is  rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  stands  pledged  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  In  reaching  that  goal. 

APPENDIX    A 

(Letter  '•R"  following  the  project  numbei 
indicates  revision  of  a  previous  applica- 
tion) 

Class  I — Projects  endorsed 

Endorsed:  This  means  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  convinced  that  the  project  Is  sound, 
needful,  and  sufficiently  advanced  in  status, 
and  should  be  promptly  constructed  In  the 
will  be  reported  upon  by  the  committee  more 


Project  No. 


Niine  of  project 


7(»-R-J 

ri;-R-2 

73*-R 

744- R  2 

74'-R  J 

74i«^R 

77V-R 

7M-R 

MM 

HM 

•17 

818 

t2\ 

Ot 

ta 

t» 

m...»...... 

ta 

s» 

Wl — 

t33 

S3> 

SM 

OS 

«t'(«»i-R')'J 

a». 

MS 

Mt „. 

H2 

MQu. .•*•...< 

M7 

M« 


Pt.nto 


Upper  Monoiuahela  River  mi)-ifrniiation  (Uildebrand  and  OpekUka  Dams). 

Cai*  Fear  Rner  tt  and  below  W  ilinington 

T»jlors('re»-k 


Orefon  Inlet  «nd  related  chanuels 

Maaootioro  Inlet 

Craney  I'^l&nd  dtsponalarea ~— . — ...... 

\V»Il»ce  Chwioel — ......... ...................... 

Criitnil  Valley  pmjert 

I)e«i  .McHne!"  srKl  Mi«i»ippi  levee  dUtrict  No.  1...'. 

Connecticut  River  from  Long  Uland  ?<nin<l  to  Holyoke 

New  tuml*rlAu.l  locks  aiul  daois,  Ohio  River 

Kansas  River  (flood  control) 

Susquehanna  Rlvef,  West  Braneh,  reservoir  tystem — 

(■«<-h«>  Rirer  Bmoin - . 

YttUkm  Tee  l>«e  Rivers  (floo<l  «»ntrol}.. — ... 

R.icky  Fork  Reservoir  (Faint  Creek)... 

Myotic  River,  Boston 

TnimiMi  Harhor . ........ .. .. 

I  ak?  Worth  Intel  ~ .... .• 

8t.  AiiriiHtiDe  UarU>r  and  Ttciriity 

Arihar  Kill.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channeh,  New  York  Harbor , 

s'avnnnah  River — .. 

Brunswick  Harhor 

jame*  River.  R  ..-hmond ................................._. 

Cai*  Fear  River,  ai  and  below  Wilmlniton 

Mi»L«ii>()i  River,  v.  w  OrUanii  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  (Tidewater  Channel)... 

8ftbine-\'The«  waterway 

Fisspoft  Hirl>or   .     . . 

OslvesKxi  Uurbor  and  Chsaasi 

Brsaasl«land 

East  PsM  frooi  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Chocuwhstcliee  Bay 

Tentrai  sod  toathern  Flortda  flood-eontrol  project  (first  phase) — 

Canaveral  Harbor ~... ...... 

Inir'4(xw>t^  \Vi»ter»iy,  Cal'MW-ihaitlu-o  to  .Vndote  River .-.,... 


Wi-st  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. 
.....do 


do 

do 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 

CaHtomis 

Mi.«ourt 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Arkansas  and  M  issouri  , 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Ohio , 

Mawachusetts , 

Flori<la 

do , 

..  -  do : 

New  York  and  New  Jer«y , 

Georgia 

Virginia .... 

North  (^aroUna 

I»uL«ian8 

Texas 

do 

do 

do 

Florida 

do 


Division 


Ohio  Rivfr. 
South  Atlantic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  Atlantic, 
.'^outh  Atlantic. 
South  Paciflc. 
Upiier  Mis.sissippi  Valley. 
Northeastern. 
Ohio  River. 
Missouri  River. 
North  Atlantic. 
I/owcr  Mississippi  Valley. 
South  Atlantic. 
Ohio  River. 
Niiriht-asttrn. 
South  Atlantio. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  Atlantic 
South  .\tlaatic. 

Do. 
North  Atlaatle. 
South  Atlantic. 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Southwestern. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Atlantic, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Uerltorlous-  This  means  that  the  commit. 
tee    believes    that    although    the    project    is 


Class   II — Projects   classified   as   meritoriovi 

not  sufficiently  advanced  in  status  to  war- 
rant   Its    present    endorsement,    it    is    mer- 


itorious and  open  for  further  consideration 
by  the  committee. 


Project  No. 

Name  ot  projaet 

sut« 

Division 

TTl-R 

Bumn  H.v^<ir                                                                           .. . 

Indiana 

Great  I,akes. 

7M-R 

7^«>-R 

m    

Rj>-t.  vkii  H.-xTM^ir  iJutiiala  Rut-r  ami  frihut.irii"" 

I!ud.<»  '1  kivcr.  improvement  of.  froui  Albany  to  New  York 

rnri  11  '^"  irtm  (rtisnnil  rtrndritf ) 

Pennsylvanic. ............ ...... 

New  York 

Alabama 

North  Ailuuttc 

Do 
South  Atlantic. 

m 

^fnit^<  '•mk  (DrtnUI) 

North  Carolina 

1>0 

git. 

lUUmavio  Rivtv  aod  faflbutary,  the  Battle  Creek  River,  at  Battle  Crsek  and  vicinity 

(ttood  conticil). 
PMHters  levee  and  drainace  dbtrlct  (East  Chantllervllk  levee  projeet)... 

Mlchiiian 

Great  Lakes. 

ta 

Ilhnols 

Do. 

Mi. 

Cbsnnei  and  b.irbar  at  IvsnflMlcs,  CoUter  Coonty 

Florida 

South  .\tlanUc. 
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Expeditious  report  on  authorized  stirvey 
requested:  This  means  that  the  committee 
believes    the    Congress    should    request    the 


engineering  authority  to  expedite  the  report 
of  Its  Investigation  and  stirvey  of  the  project 
to  the  end  that  appropriate  further  action 


may  be  had  thereon  in  regard  to  dawlAc*- 
tion  by  the  Congresa. 


Project  No. 


723-R 

72S-R-2 

727-R. ... .. 

7iH-R-3.'""II.. 

77VR 

7'«)-R 

7'>4 

7W 

7V7 

7« 

7W 

aeo 

»i 

ms 

807 

MS 

810 

Ml 

812 

M3 

814 

815. 

816 

vn 

sa 

837 

B«9 

*» 

j'l____ 


Name  of  [)rojoct 


-tve 


r:\pe  Kfdr  Kiver  above  W  ilmington  (tUxMl  control) 

CuroUiui  Beacb 

Nease  River  Basin  (flood  control) — • 

Harbor  at  Morrhead  City 

Waccani"»»  River — ............... 

Little  River  Inlet 

Bavou  La  Batre  (channel  drwL'injrl • 

l>aupbin  Island  Bay  (channel  dredging) • 

Pordido  Pass  (channel  drwlrinO • 

Fowl  River  (channel  to  Mobile  Bay) • 

Waterway  from  Bon  S»xx)ur  Bay  to  Oulf  via  Oyster  Bay 

Au  Ores  River  Basin  (flood  control) 

Kawkawlin  River  (flood  control' 

Saline  River  and  tribuUries  (flood  control  and  drainage) 

Chowan  River  and  tributaries  (flood  control 

NeuM-  River  (flood  control).  Smithflvld  to  Wayne  county  line 

Holden  Beach  (Brunswick  County)._ 

Hattcras  Inlet  to  Hatteras 

Cape  Channel.  Pamlico  So'ind 

I'auti-eo  and  ("uckkrs  Creek  (flood  control)........ • 

Norfolk  Harbor  channel 

Thimble  Sboal  channel ....^ 

lumber.  Poi.^t  anchorape -      i  »»      ,     a 

BiltimoreRarbor  and  channels MarvlanU 

do "" 

Mobile  Harbor . 

.Krwljchiwla  Hsrborand  channel  to  OaU 

Big  .Muddy  River  Bnsin  (flood  control) 

Wabash  River  at  Peru  (flood  control) 


North  Carolina 

do 

do 

do -.  .  - 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolioa 
do 

Alabama 

do 

do_ 

do 

do 

Michigan 

do 

HUnois 

North  Carolina  and  Virgiuia 

North  CaroUoa 

do.._ 

do 

do.. 

Vir>siQia.„ 

do 


Divisioa 


Alabama... 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 


South  Atiaalic 

Do. 

Do. 

IH). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Da 
Great  Lakes. 

Do 
Ohio  River. 
North  .\tlanllo. 
South  Atlantic 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
North  Atlantic. 

l>o. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Atlantic. 

Upper  Mississippi  Valicy. 

Oblo  Kivtr. 


Reconrmended  for  survey:  This  means  that 
the  committee  believes  that  sufficient  show- 


Class  IV — Projects  recornmcnded  for  survey 

Ing  on  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  made  to 
warrant  further  examination  in  the  form  of 


an  adequate  survey  by  an  appropriate  ftgency 
of  the  Federal  Government.' 


Project  No. 


Name  of  Proj*^ 


Stats 


7TS-R 

7»*3-R 

SO 

830 


I 


I>ockwood«  Folly  Inlet 

("k'ves  Kkxxl  ;»roiection  project 

WL<consin-Fox  Rivers  waterway... 
Dana  Poini-San  Clemente  Harbor. 


North  Carolina.. 

•  >hw 

Wi^tinsin 

California 


I)Ulsk>a 


South  Atlantic. 

Ohw  River, 

Ipjier  MttsisaippI  VaUsy. 

South  Paci&c. 


Rey.  Philip  Frederick  McNairy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  community  suffered  a  loss 
when  the  Very  Reverend  Edward  R. 
Welles,  dean  of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  in 
.Buffalo.  N.  Y..  was  designated  as  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  West  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City.  Bishop  Welles' 
■transfer  will  cause  him  to  be  missed  not 
only  by  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  western 
New  York  but  to  all  the  people  there  v.ho 
have  grown  to  know  and  to  love  him. 

Bishop  Welles  has  achieved  an  envi- 
able record  in  religious  and  civic  matters. 
The  affection  with  which  he  is  held  in 
the  nearts  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  is 
proof  of  the  splendid  spiritual  influence 
h?  iias  generated  and  nurtured  among 
so  many  thousands.  It  is  indeed  a  mat- 
ter cf  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  his 
strenuous  latwrs  so  faithfully  performed 
havi  been  recognized  and  rewarded. 
While  we  shall  miss  him  much,  we  re- 
joice in  his  elevation  and  wish  him  well. 

Buffalo  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  Bishop  Welles'  successor, 
the  Reverend  PhiUp  Frederick  McNairy. 
who  has  accepted  the  call  to  become  the 
nev  dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    The 


Reverend  Mr.  McNairy  has  been  serving 
as  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  at 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  has  achieved  a  bril- 
liant record. 

I  want  to  join  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  in 
extending  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  McNairy 
a  cordial  welcome  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  stay  in  my 
native  city. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  two  articles  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  relating  the  de- 
tails of  these  historic  events: 
P    F.  McNaibt  Wiix  Be  Dean  at  St    PAtri,'s — 

St.   PAtn-   Clergy MA.N    Accepts   C.\thedral 

Call 

The  Reverend  Philip  Frederick  McNairy. 
39-year-old  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn  ,  will  tiecome  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  here  on  August  1.  The  Right 
Reverend  Laurlston  L.  Scalfe,  bishop  of  the 
western  New  York  Episcopal  diocese,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Rev.  Mr.  McNairy 
had  accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the 
wardens  and  vestry  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  McNairy  succeeds  the 
Very  Reverend  Edward  R.  Welles,  who  will  be 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Weat 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City  next  Wednesday. 

IMPRESSED  BT  HIS  ABILrTT 

Bishop  Scalfe  said  he  Is  "very  happy"  the 
Reverend  Mr.  McNairy  had  accepted  the  call. 

•I  have  known  him  a  comparatively  short 
time  but  I  have  been  Impressed  with  hla 
strength  of  character  and  his  deep  convic- 
tions »o  far  as  the  place  of  the  church  In 
modern  society  and  In  the  community  ara 
concerned,"    the   bishop   continued. 

"I  also  have  been  impressed  by  his  preach- 
ing ability,  his  forceftU  aduilnlatratlon.  and 


his  ability  as  a  devoted  and  consecrated  pas- 
tor, I  feel  that  he  wUl  be  a  splendid  addi- 
tion to  the  diocesan  family  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large" 

Charles  R,  Wilson,  95  Oakland  Place,  •enlor 
warden  of  St  Pauls  Cathedral,  said  last  night 
he  was  vary  much  pleased  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  McNairy  had  accepted  the  call  extended 
him. 

"WElXrOME"     NTWS 

John  K.  Walker.  21  Saybrook  Place.  Junior 
warden  at  the  cathedral,  said  news  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  McNairy's  acceptance  waa  most 
welcome.  Walker's  comments  were  In  a  com- 
munication to  his  son.  Charles  W.  Walker.  M 
High  Park  Boulevard.  Eggertsvllle.  The  elder 
Walker  currently  la  vacationing  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  McNairy  told  the  Cour- 
ier-Express by  telephone  from  hU  St.  Paul 
home  last  night  that  he  Ls  looking  forward 
to  the  deanshlp  of  the  cathedral  here  "aa  a 
tremendous  opportunity  of  which  I  hope  I 
am  worthy." 

He  added  that  "I  don't  expect  to  make  any 
radical  changes  at  the  cathedral.  Those 
change*  which  I  will  make  will  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  Bishop  Scalfe.  the  parish- 
loners  and  vestr>-men  of  the  church." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  McNairy  said  he  will 
return  here  Monday  morning  to  have  ftirther 
conferences  with  Bishop  Scalfe  and  cathe- 
dral ofBclals.  He  will  remain  here  Just  for 
the  day  to  dlcuss  matters  of  policy  and  plan 
a  preliminary  program  for  the  Fall. 

He  added  that  his  «t.  Paul  parish  will 
observe  lU  centennial  in  May  and  "were  It 
not  for  this  occasion  I  would  be  able  to 
assume  my  Buffalo  duties  much  earlier  than 
August  1st." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  McNairy  said  hs  wlU 
take  up  residence  here  before  he  becomes 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  August  1st. 
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ACTIVX  IN  COMMV VITT  ArTAISS 

The  new  dean  has  an  envUble  record  as  • 
clenryman  and  In  community  affairs 

His  first  cle'icr.l  position  w.-w  as  head  of 
Et  Andrew's  Mission  at  Col'.imbus,  Ohio,  In 
1934  From  1936  to  1940  he  was  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church.  Cincinnati  He  has 
been  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  St.  Paul  since 
1940 

Since  becoming  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  McNalry  has  served  as 
president  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Minnesota,  deputy  to  the  general 
convention,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Christian  Education,  chairman  cf  the  De- 
partment of  Promotion,  chairman  of  youth 
work,  dean  and  director  of  the  Carleton  Con- 
ference, and  dean  of  the  St    Paul  Deanery. 

The  Reverend  Mr  McNaLry's  civic  activities 
have  Included  chainn.in  of  the  Councli  of 
Social  Agencies  at  St.  Paul  (or  2  years,  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Paul  Council  of  Human  Re- 
lations, a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  YMCA  and  YWCA  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Paul  Community 
Chest. 

SECXIVED   AWAXO 

The  St.  Pan!  Junior  Chamber  of  t  -  m- 
merce  presented  Its  annual  award  for  service 
to  the  ctjmmunity  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
McNalry  in  194€. 

The  new  dean  was  born  at  Lake  City.  Minn.. 
on  March  19,  1911  He  was  ftraduated  from 
Kenyon  College.  Gambler.  Ohio,  In  193'2  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  In  1934  he  was 
fnraduated  from  Bexley  Divinity  School. 
Gambler.  w»th  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
cllTinlty. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  McNalry  married  the 
former  Cary  E.  Flenung  of  Columbus  m  1935. 
They  have  three  children:  Philip,  12.  a  stu- 
dent at  Breck  School.  St.  Paul;  Judith,  10, 
and  Patricia,  5. 


Bbhop  WM-tra  E!«TH«oNro  in  Kansas  CrrT — 
FoeMEK  BtiT.^Lo  Dean  Installed  in  Dio- 

CCSK 

-  Kansas  Crrr  April  19 — The  Very  Reverend 
Edward  Randolph  Welles,  former  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Buffalo,  today  was  en- 
throned as  fourth  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  West  Missouri. 

The  consecration  combined  a  brilliant  set- 
ting of  church  pageantry  with  the  enshrined 
traditions  of  the  soiemn  occasion.  Church 
leaders  In  dark  red.  the  liturgical  color  of 
the  day.  mingled  with  those  in  bljvck,  white. 
and  purple  vestments. 

More  than  700  persons  In  the  Grace  and 
Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  here  knelt  as  12 
bishops  climaxed  the  ritual  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  ceremony  which  stood  as  the 
■ymbol  of  a  new  member  In  the  line  of 
succession  started  when  Christ  sent  forth 
the  12  apostles. 

With  the  Riifht  Reverend  Henry  Knox 
Sherrlll.  of  New  "Vork.  preblding  bishop  of  the 
church,  as  celebrant  and  consecrator,  Dean 
Welles  was  elevated  to  the  position  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  10.399  persons.  He  suc- 
ceeds the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Nelson 
Spencer,  who  retired  last  October. 

As  the  ceremony  neared  its  end.  Dean 
Welles  rendered  the  oath  of  conformity, 
which  read: 

"I.  Edward  Randolph  Welles,  chosen  bish- 
op of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In 
the  diocese  of  West  Missouri,  do  promise 
conformity  and  obedience  to  the  doctrine, 
dtsclpllne,  and  worship  of  the  Prnestant 
Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  help  me  God,  through  Jesus 
C?hrlst." 

TEADmONAL  CHANT  SITNO 

Then  the  traditional  chant  of  Vent,  Crea- 
tor Spiritus  (Come.  Holy  Spirit)  '* as  raised 
as  the  12  bishops  clustered  aruuud  the  42- 
year-old  bishop-elect  and.  simultaneously, 
placed  their  bands  upon  his  head. 

He  then  was  given  his  bishop's  mitre  and 
his  cape,  which  was  of  gold  ciuth  with  a  Oarlt 


red  border.     The  Very  Reverend  Claude  W. 

Sprouse.  dean  cf  the  Grare  and  Holy  Trimly 
Cathedral,  handed  the  new  bishop  his  crozier, 
or  pastoral  staff,  and  Dean  Welles  was  en- 
throned on  the  cathedra,  or  bishops  chair. 
He  wore  also  an  amethyst  ring,  presented  him 
earlier  in  the  ceremony  by  his  brother, 
Samuel  Welles,  of  New  York,  and  a  pectoral 
cross,  hanglnjj  on  a  chain  around  his  neck. 
The  ring  bad  belonged  to  his  grandfather, 
also  Edward  Randolph  Welles,  who  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Wisconsin  in  1874.  Finally, 
with  Dean  Welles  kneeling  before  the  altar. 
Bishop  Sherrlll  said: 

■Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  bishop  In  the  church  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of 
our   hands." 

Earlier,  the  ceremony  had  started  with  a 
two-block  procession  of  church  and  lay  lead- 
ers. It  wa<i  a  colorful  gathering,  with  crucl- 
fers  In  red  and  white  robes  stationed  along 
the  long  line  which  moved  slowly  Into  the 
gray  stone  cathedral.  At  that  time  Dean 
Welles  wore  a  purple  vestment  and  cap.  He 
smiled  with  confidence  as  he  took  his  place 
In  the  procession,  flanked  by  his  attending 
presbyters.  Deau  Sprouse  and  the  Reverend 
Sewall  Emerson,  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 

As  the  procession  moved  forward  Into  the 
cathedral  toward  the  chancel  and  altar,  the 
choir,  wearing  white  surplices  over  fuchsia 
robes,  raised  their  voices  in  the  words  of  the 
praces-sional  hymn:  Jesus  Calls  Us  O  er  the 
Tumult  of  Our  Life's  Wild  Restless  Sea. 

COMMUNION  CELEBRATED 

Bishop  Sherrlll  then  celebrated  commun- 
ion, with  only  the  bishops  and  others  having 
official  part  in  the  ceremony  taking  the 
sarrnment. 

Bishop  Laurlston  L.  Scalfe.  of  western  New 
York,  read  the  epistle,  and  Bishop  Goodrich 
R.  Fenner,  of  Kansas,  read  the  gospel,  from 
St.  John.  Prayers  and  hymns  preceded  the 
sermon  by  the  Right  Reverend  Stephen 
Fielding  Bayne.  Jr  .  bishop  of  Olympla.  Wash. 
Faithful  Is  not  among  the  glittering  words 
used  In  describing  a  calling,  but  It  Is  the 
fundamental  requirement  for  an  Eplscopial 
bis>hop  or  priest,  Bishop  Bayne  said. 

An  Episcopal  priest,  rector,  or  bishop  must 
be  faithful  as  a  teacher,  as  a  shepherd  to 
those  In  his  care,  and  faithful  to  his  Lord 
and  the  apostolic  line,  he  said.  Bishop  Bayne 
Is  rated  as  one  of  the  church's  tjp  preachers. 
Many  words  are  useful  In  describing  a 
clerical  calling,  he  said,  such  as  adventuie, 
opp<irtunity,  service,  and  vocation. 

The  life  of  a  bishop  is  full  of  distraction 
and  confusion,  he  said,  but  still  he  must  be 
a  teacher.  In  conference  and  controversy, 
alike. 

A  bishop  must  be  faithful  to  those  entrust- 
ed to  his  care,  he  said,  as  a  shepherd,  which 
entails  two  great  temptations.  One  is  to 
overlook  the  human  and  mortal  phase  of  nls 
"flock  '  and  the  other  Is  to  stay,  with  the 
ninety  and  nine  because  it  is  so  much  trouble 
to  .seek  out  the  straying  one. 

The  testimonials  were  offered  next.  Wil- 
liam A.  McKm  presented  the  certificate  of 
election,  and  the  Reverend  Earle  B.  Jewell 
presented  the  canonical  testimonial  of  the 
convention. 

The  Reverend  Edwin  W  Merrill  offered  the 
consents  of  the  standing  committees,  and 
the  Right  Reverend  Everett  H.  Jones  offered 
the  consents  of  the  bishops. 

After  Dean  Welles  had  given  his  promise 
of  conformity.  Bishop  J.  Gillespie  Armstrong, 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  litany  f.jr  ordina- 
tions. With  responses  from  those  in  the 
cathedral. 

Bishop  Sherrlll.  after  offering  a  prayer,  then 
proceeded  to  examine  Dean  Welles  with  a 
series  of  questions  to  establish  his  readiness 
to  discharge  his  office  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church. 

After  the  ceremony.  Bishop  Welles  returned 
to  the  chancel  to  bestow  his  blessings  on 
members  of  his  family  and  the  congregation. 


The  160  clergy  and  laity  in  the  procession. 
Including  those  taking  part  In  the  cere- 
mony, filled  the  chancel  at  the  forepart  of 
the  cathedral. 


The  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
given  me  Rreat  satisfaction  to  note  the 
favorable  response  from  all  over  the 
country  to  my  bill  'H.  R.  7571)  to  fur- 
nish an  incentive  for  our  older  workers 
to  keep  on  working  and  producing.  In 
line  with  the  generally  favorable  com- 
ment, I  include  herewith,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  April  17, 
1950: 

The  Older  Workers 

America  Is  going  to  be  stroncrer  If  It  keeps 
Its  older  men  and  women  productive,  rather 
than  eagerly  pensioning  them  off  to  idleness, 
as  we  ar^  inclined  to  do.  Instead  of  seeking 
new  ways  to  support  them  at  an  increasingly 
early  age.  why  not  have  Government  supply 
the  Incentive  to  keep  them  at  work  longer? 
Early  retirement  Is  good  neither  for  the  in- 
dividual nor  for  society. 

Senator  Briiwes  and  Congressman  Good- 
win have  sponsored  a  bill  to  relieve  those 
over  65  from  paying  the  old-age  tax  If  they 
choose  to  continue  to  work.  This  Is  a  fair 
suggestion.  But  the  great  majority  of  retire- 
ments are  not  from  choice;  they  are  the 
result  of  arbitrary  age  policies  set  up  by  cor- 
porations. Some  cf  the  Incentive  should 
be  addressed  to  them. 

If  the  corporations  were  also  relieved  of 
the  old-age  tax  on  the  pay  of  those  over  65, 
there  would  be  a  small  Incentive  to  retain 
and  hire  older  men  and  women.  The  lifting 
of  the  State  unemployment  tax  on  the  pay 
of  those  over  65  would  further  assist 

It  may  take  a  little  time  for  some  legis- 
lators to  realize  It.  but  the  best  gift  to  a 
vigorous  man  In  his  sixties  is  a  worth-while 
Job. 


Foreign  Oil  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  west  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATRES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  R.  Pinckard.  of  Huntini;ton. 

Dea«  Morrik:  I  have  been  out  of  the  city 
and  only  received  your  telegram  this  morn- 
ing. 

As  for  forelgn-oll  dumpings.  I  have  ex- 
pressed by  opinion  frequently  in  editorials, 
one  of  which  I  enclose. 

If  this  were  simply  a  matter  of  foreign 
products  displacing  American.  I  would  not 
be  so  dubious.  lYouble  U  that  mines  are 
t>elng  closed  because  of  markets  lost  to  cheap 
foreign  oil;  and  once  they  are  closeil  and 
the  -Iron  Is  pulled"  (a  mining  phrase  which 


means  to  remove  rails  and  other  Installations 
from  the  shaft)  there  can  be  no  quick  re- 
sumption of  operations  at   that   location. 

Yet.  we  all  know  that  oil  shipments  from 
abroad  would  be  among  the  first  Imports  cut 
cff  by  war.  Then  converted  customers  would 
be  thrown  back  on  a  fuel  which  could  no 
longer  be  supplied  In  sufficient  quantity. 

In  vlev/  of  international  uncertainties.  It 
do3s  lock  suicidal  to  put  so  much  dependence 
on  an  undependable  product — whose  abun- 
dance at  the  moment  Is  costing  us  heavily  In 
wages,  taxes,  dividends,  and  human  security. 
Cordially, 

H.   R.   PlNCKAHD. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  effects 
of  loreicrn  oil  imports  on  the  American 
coal  industry.  However,  v.e  have  found 
that  few  people,  even  among  miners  and 
railroaders  who  are  losing  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  cheap  oil  being  dumped  in  east- 
ern United  States  ports,  fully  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Here  is  an  easy  guide  which  may  be 
applied  to  oil  imports  for  ascertaining 
their  effect  on  the  coal  and  transporta- 
tion businesses: 

Every  4  barrels  of  foreign  oil  displaces 
1  ton  of  bituminous  coal.  Every  time 
4.000  barrels  of  oil  are  dumped,  one 
miner  and  one  railroader  lose  their  jobs. 
Remember  those  figures. 

On  this  same  subject  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Down- 
ing of  Logan,  W.  Va.: 

Mr  Dear  Mr..  Burnside:  Many  thanks  for 
your  wire  of  April  21. 

You  certainly  did  not  make  a  mistake  when 
you  stated  that  big  oil  imports  were  hurt- 
ing the  coal  business  in  West  Virginia. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
have  been  displaced  by  the  dumping  of  for- 
eign residual  oU  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
This  cheap  foreign  oil  has  pushed  the  domes- 
tic producers  of  such  oil  back  from  the  sea- 
board and  they  are  pu.shing  for  markets  in 
the  Middle  West,  thus  displacing  coal  in 
this   district's   normal    market. 

There  is  one  thing  the  Government  should 
give  some  thought  to.  and  that  is  that  when 
a  coal  mine  goes  down  it  usually  is  gutted  of 
all  machinery,  rail,  copper  wire,  etc.  It  can- 
not be  opened  up  again  Just  overnight.  If 
this  country  should  ever  go  to  war  and  a 
great  many  mines  have  been  laying  idle  for  a 
period  of  time,  the  country  might  find  Itself 
very,  very  short  of  fuel  because  its  source  of 
8up::ly  of  oil  would  be  cut  off  and  coal  then 
would  become  a  necessity 

A  ta-x  on  foreign  oil  which  would  put  It 
on  a  price  parity  with  coal  is  certainly  not 
out  of  order.  It  is  a  must  if  the  coal  Indus- 
trj-  is  to  keep  In  shape  to  supply  this  country 
with  fuel,  as  and  when  it  needs  It. 

Your  help  and  Influence  in  this  matter  Is 
sincerely  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ARTHt-Ti  Downing, 
President,    Logan    Coal    Operators' 
Association. 


Sister  Helen  Madeleine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  LEVERETT  SALT0N5TALL 

or    M.ASSACHUiTTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Apr:!  26  </fg'\^'af;rp  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  Sr^LTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  asK  u.iaaimous  coiipent  that  there  be 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  paying  tribute  to  an  emi- 
nent Massachusetts  citizen,  the  edito- 
rial being  published  In  the  Boston  Post, 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1950.  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sister  Helen  Madeleine 

The  courage  of  nuns  is  commonplace 
knowledge.  These  women  develop  a  quiet 
confidence  In  God,  to  whom  they  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  The  result  is  that  no  en- 
terprise is  too  difficult,  no  task  staggering. 
Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  dean  cf  Emmanuel 
College  since  its  founding  31  years  ngo.  is  a 
case  in  point.  After  those  years  cf  service 
when  the  ordinary  college  dean  might  seek 
retlr?ment  to  a  life  of  study  or  ease.  Sister 
Helen  J.ladeleine  will  journey  to  Japan  to 
help  open  a  new  college  there  staffed  by  the 
Notre  Dame  nuns.  She  has  had  many  hon- 
ors since  the  doors  of  Emmanuel  College 
opened.  She  has  had  the  tremendous  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  school.  In  Its  short  span 
of  years,  become  one  of  the  leading  Catholic 
educational  Institutions  in  the  country,  and 
one  of  New  England's  outstanding  colleges 
for  girls.  Its  success,  though  she  would 
blanch  at  the  statement,  is  mainly  due  to 
her  great  personality.  It  will  never  lose  the 
Impetus  she  has  given  It.  She  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  formal  reception  at  the  college  next 
month  and  will  leave  for  Japan  in  June. 
The  accomplishments  she  leaves  behind 
make  her  one  of  the  great  women  in  the  his- 
tory of  Boston. 


Twe-Prke  Plan  for  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKB«AN 

or  osECOx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  so  many  requests  for  an  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  H.  R.  12io,  providing  for  a 
tv"o-price  or  certificate  plan  for  v;heat, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  9,  1950, 
that  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  analysis  of  the  bill.  The  two-price 
plan  is  recommended  by  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  and  endorsed 
generally  by  the  farm  organizations  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  who  believe  its 
Edoprion  would  greatly  reduce  wheat 
surpluses,  since  it  v^ould  allow  wheat  to 
sh?re  the  feed-grain  market  and  find 
greater  export  outlets.  It  provides  for 
parity  for  that  part  of  the  wheat  crop 
used  for  domestic  flour  or  other  human 
foods,  while  the  remainder  of  the  croo 
would  move  into  export  and  feed  and 
industrial  markets  at  competitive  prices. 
The  analysis  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Scu:uL.vRT  OF  H.   R.   7245   roa   Two-Price  oa 
Ci3Tiric.\TE  Plan  roa  Wheat 

wh.\t  is  intended 
A     How    certiflcates    would    be    issued    to 
gTow?rs ; 

1.  Each  certificate  would  represent  1  bushel 
of  wheat — 60  pounds  net  weight,  excltisive 
of  dockage. 

2.  The  value  of  each  certificate  would  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  full  parity 
price  ond  the  market  price  or  loan  rate 
(Whichever  is  higher)  as  determined  at  the 


beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  It  could 
never  exceed  60  cents  a  bushel  and  would 
remain  constant  throughout  the  marketing 
year. 

3.  Number  of  certificates  each  year  would 
equal  amount  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  used 
for  all  human  food  purposes  1^  the  United 
States. 

4.  Certificates  issued  to  each  farm  would 
be  that  farm's  share  of  the  national  domestic 
consumption  for  human  food,  allocated  on 
basis  o:  a  percentage  cf  the  normal  yield  of 
the  acreage  allotments  already  established. 

5.  Cerilficaies  would  be  Issued  to  produ- 
cers in  the  form  of  drafts  on  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  ca.<?hable  at  local  banks. 
They  would  be  Issued  as  seen  as  practicable 
after  the  Emount  of  certificates  has  been 
determined  Payments  would  be  made  out 
of  revolting  fund  described  below. 

6.  Acreage  allotments  and  normal  yields 
would  :  ot  i.eces£arily  be  changed  every  year. 
Possibly  revision  every  3  or  4  years  would  be 
sufficient.  Thus,  allocation  of  certificates 
would  remain  constant  for  several  years. 

7.  Growers  would  not  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired to  seed  '  -ithin  allotments  In  order 
to  receive  certificates.  Thus,  acreage  allot- 
ments would  be  u.sed  chiefly  to  determine  the 
number  o.  certificates  a  farmer  would  be 
entitled  to  receive.  In  cases  of  large  sur- 
pluses, however,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
invoke  production  controls  and  In  this  event. 
farmers  shou'd  be  required  to  comply  In 
order  to  receive  certificates. 

8.  Loans  would  be  at  about  the  rate  for 
corn  ^rf|  not  less  than  60  percent  of  {tarlty 
as  figured  in  act  of  1948. 

B.  How  certificates  would  be  bought  by 
processors : 

1.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  establish  a  revolving  fund,  admin- 
istered through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Growers  would  be  paid  out  of  this  fund  and 
collections  from  processors  would  be  paid 
into  It. 

2.  Processors  would  purchase  certificates 
through  member  banks  in  the  total  amount 
required  to  cover  sales  of  flour  and  other 
wheat  products  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

3.  Purchases  of  certificates  would  be  re- 
quired en  manuf  actvired  products  sold  in  the 
domestic  market  using  conversion  factors  as 
under  the  1933-35  processing  tax  law. 

C.  Effects  of  this  plan: 

1.  The  price  of  wheat  would  be  about  the 
same  as  that  fcr  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
and  would  prob?.bly  be  above  the  loan  rate 
most  of  the  time. 

2.  Differentials  and  relationships  would  be 
determined  by  competitive  conditions  in  the 
market. 

3.  Wheat  would  move  freely  Into  livestock 
feed,  experts  and  industrial  uses,  and  mar- 
ketings would  be  relatively  large.  Feeding 
wheat  to  livestock  would  increase  and  more 
wheat  would  be  available  to  processors  of 
dairy  and  poultry  feed. 

4  Growers  would  shift  out  of  wheat  on 
farms  where  other  crops  would  be  more 
profitable  th?n  low-priced  wheat.  Incentive 
to  maintain  full  wheat  acreage  would  be  less 
than  with  a  high  price  support. 

•5.  Mills  would  add  the  coet  of  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  figuring 
prices  cf  flour,  breakfast  food,  and  other 
wheat  products.  The  price  of  bread  and 
other  v;heat  products  would  thus  reflect 
parity  price  for  wheat.  The  cost  of  the  cer- 
tificate, however,  could  never  exceed  1  cent 
per  pound  of  bread.  The  total  cost  of  wheat 
and  certificates  to  processors  would  be  no 
diiTerent  than  the  present  program  which 
holds  the  price  cf  wheat  at  about  parity. 
Freedom  cf  market  movement  under  a  low 
lean  would  be  a  big  advantage  to  mills  over 
the  high  loan  program.  Since  mills  would 
not  need  to  buy  certificates  unttl  after  the 
flour  is  sold,  they  would  avoid  having  addi- 
tional money  tied  up  in  raw  material  be- 
tween the  time  the  wheat  Is  purchased  and 
the  time  the  floiu*  is  soid. 
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Address  Before  Nationjil  Milk  Prodacers 
Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  wrsT  viKc.Ni* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESE>n"ATri"ES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
comments  which  I  made  to  our  delega- 
tion at  the  seventh  congressional  dinner 
of  the  National  yuik  Producers  Federa- 
tion on  April  17  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
In  Washington.  I  hope  this  will  be  help- 
ful, not  onlj'  to  the  farmers  of  my  district 
but  to  the  whole  Nation: 

I  believe  our  thlnklne.  these  days,  should 
be  along  the  lines  oX  thrUt  and  economy. 
Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  the  farmer  of 
bavln^i  the  "ginimles  '  He  wants  to  earn 
his  way  by  the  use  of  his  brains  and  brawn. 
We  should  direct  cur  e3orts  toward  prcduc- 
tlon  in  the  fields  where  there  are  no  sur- 
pluses. As  fluid  milk  for  Instance.  In  two 
of  the  largest  cities  of  my  district  in  West 
Virginia.  Hununjfton  and  Parkersburg.  there 
Is  a  real  shoriaije  of  milk.  A  very  clever 
magician  has  just  prrduced.  by  good  tricks, 
five  liquids  but  it  takes  old  bossle  the  cow 
to  produce  milk.  There  Is,  each  year  In  my 
district,  a  fine  t.arket  for  early  sweet  corn. 
This  Is  a  fine  field  for  Increased  production 
because  If  the  farmer  can  market  early  roast- 
ing ears  he  can  really  clean  up.  and  If  he 
misses  this  early  market,  he  can  still  use 
the  corn  for  feed. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  wholesale 
market  In  Huntington  will  be  of  great  value. 
Farming  has  formerly  been  a  gamble  but 
the  increased  use  of  science  has  eliminated 
»ome  of  the  hazardj.  I  have  sent  many 
thousands  of  scientific  bulletins  to  farmers 
of  the  Fourth  District,  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful.  I  call  your  attention  to  another 
matter  tiiat  is  not  generally  understood  by 
the  public.  It  takes  a  decline  of  6  points  in 
the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  an  item  to 
cauw  a  1-polnt  decline  in  the  price  to  th« 
consumer.  The  difference  la  due  to  the  costJ 
of  processings,  etc.  These  things  are  mat- 
ters of  Importance,  not  only  to  the  farmer 
but  to  adl.  regardless  of  our  business  or  occu. 
patlon.  because  what  affects  the  farmer 
alTects  us  all. 


The  Ban  on  Baseball  Broadcasts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrzesddj/.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Spc-aker.  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  remarks  I  made 
yesterday  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  columns  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  <Conn  »  of  Apnl  25.  1950. 
Tux  Ban  on  Bascball  Bkoadcasts 

The  fury  of  the  Korned  woman  ha*  been 
•qualed  and  perhaps  surpassed.  And  that  by 
the  baseball  fan  in  IhU  Ttciniiy,  who  has  been 
denied  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  broad- 
cast of  a  major  league  fame  The  lamlUar 
cry.  "Km  the  ixmpire."  u  yielding  to  "Kill 


Happy  Chandler."  In  annoyance  at  baseball's 
high  commissioner. 

If  the  air  waves  hereabout  were  not  crack- 
ling with  base  hits  Sunday,  they  were  blue 
with  fans  blowing  their  tope.  It  seems  that 
the  Springfield  club  of  the  International 
League  Is  against  major-league  broadcasts 
while  its  team  Is  playing  at  home.  It  fears 
that  fans  might  listen  to  the  radio  Instead 
of  watching  the  local  game.  Hence  the  new 
rule  that  no  broadcasting  outlets  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  of  the  Springfield  park 
may  carry  the  games  In  Boston  or  New  York 
or  Brooklyn.  The  rule  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  agreement  whereby  baseball  sells  broad- 
casting rights  to  radio  stations  and  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  broadcasts. 

The  details  of  the  deal  are  not  essential. 
The  purpose  counts.  And  that  Is  to  try  forc- 
ing a  bigger  attendance  at  minor-league 
games.  You  may  be  sure  of  one  thing.  If 
baseball's  moguls  thought  broadcasting  cut 
attendance  they  would  stop  selling  broad- 
casting rights.  Perhaps  a  minor-league  club 
does  suffer  slightly,  but  even  that  is  doubtful. 
Our  amiable  Charlie  Blossfleld,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Chiefs,  has  never  invoked  the  broadcast- 
ing ban  When  he  has  a  good  club  the  turn- 
stiles click.  When  he  dcesnt.  fans  stay 
away.  The  real  fan  likes  his  baseball  in  the 
flesh. 

Many  of  the  complaints  Sunday  took  an 
interesting  slant  toward  the  ban.  Fans 
wanted  to  know  If  Chandler  thinks  he  Is 
Hitler  or  Stalin.  How  about  their  right  to 
hear  what  they  want  to  hear?  Other  fans 
swore  that  they  wouldn't  be  driven  into 
attending  a  game  in  Springfield  just  because 
they  laa't  hear  a  major-league  broadcast. 
Jchn  Fan  just  won't  be  kicked  around. 

The  responsible  parties  in  baseball  and 
radio  should  reconsider  the  rule.  Suppose 
the  Courant.  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  bit  of 
advertising  income  from  the  Hartford  Chiefs. 
agreed  not  to  report  giim:-s  m  other  cities, 
or  to  exclude  from  Its  edliton  going  to  cities 
in  the  Colonial  League  all  references  to  the 
Chiefs.  What  would  the  public  think?  This 
would  raise  the  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  How  free  is  radio  when  its  outlets 
can  be  silenced? 


Arminf  of  the  Arab  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

Oi    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.    HELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Hon.  Anthony  F  TAtntirLLO. 

House  v//  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dea«  Colle.\cui:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity lo  express  to  you  my  deep  appre- 
ciation, as  well  as  my  admiration,  in  your 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  alarming  situation  in  the  arming 
of  the  Arab  sUtes  by  Great  Britain. 

You  performed  a  masterful  stroke,  which 
I  am  sure  not  only  the  Jews  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  appre- 
ciate, but  all  peace-loving  people  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  32  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  united  under  your  leader- 
ship In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Ache- 
son,  the  sentiments  of  these  Representatives. 
non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  In  addition,  six  of  the  out- 
standing  Members  tf  the  House.   Including 


the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  McCoruack,  who 
expressed  their  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
accompany  the  delegation  because  of  Im- 
portant prior  congre8.slonal  engagements, 
added  their  endorsement  to  the  protest 

Among  the  Congressmen  who  went  to  the 
State  Department  were  Republican?  as  well 
as  Demccrats  who  were  anxious  to  Join  with 
you  in  protesting  against  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  States  by  Great  Britain. 

It  was  fortunate  that  you  visits d  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  la.st  fall,  where  yju  could 
see  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your 
own  ears  what  was  going  on.  Ycu  vt  ry  prop- 
erly visualized  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of 
a  war  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  with 
all  of  its  horrible  consequences.  Indeed, 
such  a  war  in  the  Near  East,  as  you  indi- 
cated, might  be  the  spark  to  start  another 
world  war. 

I  have  heard  many  Members  of  "he  Con- 
gress express  admiration  for  what  you  did 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  '.herefore 
I  personally  want  you  to  know  how  grateful 
I  am  to  you  for  Inviting  me  to  Join  with 
others  in  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  this  connection. 

You  must  ^also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  press  of  the  country  gave  a  very  favor- 
able report  of  this  visit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  i 

Sirrerely  yours.  I 

Louis  B.  Heller. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Rivers  and  Harbors  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speakei'.  under 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  the  re- 
port of  the  resolutions  committee  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  fortieth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  recently. 

The  resolutions  committee,  of  which 
I  served  as  chairman,  consisted  of  one 
delegate  from  each  State.  T.?rritory, 
island  possession,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  members  gave  careful  and 
painstaking  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ters before  them  and  reached  unanimous 
agreement  thereon. 

This  convention  was  attended  by  332 
registered  delegates  from  42  Sates. 
Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
failed  to  register,  guests,  visiters,  and 
so  forth.  These  delegates  wcie  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  repnsenting 
Ixjth  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government;  State,  city. 
county,  and  other  local  governmental 
agencies  and  interested  groupj ;  com- 
mercial, waterway,  flood  control,  and 
reclamation  associations;  agricultural, 
labor,  industrial,  and  trade  oiganiza- 
tions.  and  transportation  interests:  with 
memberships  totaling  several  millions. 

We  believe  this  unanimous  expression 
of  representatives  of  such  different  In- 
terests and  pursuits  i.<?  .strong  evidence  of 
the  general  sntimrnt  of  the  pxiple  of 


the  United  States  concerning  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  these  resolutions. 
(The  report  follows : ) 

Report  or  the  RisoLtmoifs  Comicittkx  to 
THi  Fortieth  ANNt.'.\L  Convention  or  thr 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
March  25,  1950 

foreword 

Pully  cognizant  of  fie  fact  that  this  Na- 
tion and  its  people  cannot  prosper  in  the 
absence  of  a  productive  economy  stemming 
from  wise  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; and  ever  conscious  of  Its  obligation 
to  keep  its  members  and  the  American  people 
adequately  informed  and  to  provide  the 
guidance  required  to  insure  proper  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  our  water  resources 
to  serve  the  ever  present  and  Increasing  needs 
of  navigation,  flood  control,  power  develop- 
ment. Irrigation,  and  related  uses;  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  Its 
fortieth  annual  convention,  unanimously 
adepts  the  following  carefully  considered 
resolutions: 

water  and  LAND  RESOLTICES  POLICIES 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
reconimends  to  the  'Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  It — 

1.  Establish  a  permanent  commission  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  studving  and  making  adequate 
research  with  respect  to  all  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  development,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  the  water  and  land  re- 
so"    ces  of  the  Nation; 

2.  Authorize  such  commission  to  employ  a 
staff,  who  by  training  and  experience  are 
competent  to  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search; 

3.  Instruct  the  commission  to  confer  ?rtth 
official  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  with 
o'.her  organizations,  including  engineering 
and  Industrial  societies  and  water  use  asso- 
ciations, interested  In  water  and  land  use 
and  control; 

4.  Authorize  and  appropriate  sufficient 
moneys  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion; and 

5.  Instruct  the  commission  on  the  basis  of 
the  study  and  research  thus  conducted,  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress,  from  time  to 
time,  policies  and  legislation  for  the  future 
development,  conservation,  and  utUlzatlon 
Of  the  water  and  land  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

AtrrHORIZATTONS    FOR    fVTL'RI    WORK 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
Is  in  full  accord  with  the  pending  legislation 
In  H.  R  5472  which  provides  for  continuing 
a  well-planned  program  of  river  and  harbor 
and  flood  control  construction  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  projects  contemplated  are 
sound,  their  economic  value  has  been  estab- 
lished and  their  submission  to  the  Congress 
has  received  the  approval  of  our  highest  office 
of  review — the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Not- 
withstanding the  merits  of  this  legislation  its 
defeat  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  desired  by 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  poten- 
tial disaster  in  a  flood-swollen  stream:  In  an 
unsafe  channel:  or  In  a  city  without  elec- 
tricity during  a  coal  strike.  We  commend 
this  excellent  legislation,  destined  to  foster 
our  national  economy,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  immediate  adoption  in  the 
present  session.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
it  is  necessary. 

APPROPRlATTONS 

The  wealth  of  our  Nation  did  not  come 
about  by  accident.  Its  Immense  wealth  was 
derived  largely  from  our  abundant  store  of 
natural  resources  and  the  prvident  develop- 
ment of  those  resources.  We  cannot  prosper 
In  the  future  by  accident  but  by  continuing 
proper  development  of  our  land  and  water 
resources  we  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  continued  prosperity.  Our  future 
rate  of  c'evelcpment  of  these  resources  and 
the  future  saietv  of  our  peoole  from  floods 


&re  contingent  upon  approprlatloxu  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Requisite  appropriations 
should  naturally  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional economic  conditions  but  should  not 
be  related  to  the  economic  status  of  other 
nations.  Enormous  expenditure*  abroad  are 
becoming  lees  and  less  popular  with  many  of 
our  people,  especially  to  those  who  are  de- 
pending on  our  Government  to  provide  safety 
from  floods.  These  are  the  facts  that  prompt 
us  to  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate  for 
Americans  the  funds  which  will  permit  the 
responsible  agencies  to  develop  our  resources 
and  build  the  vital  protection  worlis  our  peo- 
ple deserve.  Now  is  the  time  to  appropriate 
for  expeditious  advancement  of  these  Im- 
provements. 

BCDGIT   POLICY 

The  administration's  policy  cf  no  new 
starts  expressed  In  the  budget  message  lor 
fiscal  year  1951  gives  cause  for  idarm  wUh 
respect  to  the  future  of  river  and  harbor  and 
flood-control  improvements.  Th«!  items  for 
which  money  was  budgeted  were  those  al- 
ready started  with  no  provision  lor  starting 
new  projects  regardless  of  necessity  and  eco- 
nomic Justification.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  this  policy,  regardless  of  the  reasons 
publicly  announced,  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity for  decision  as  to  which  areas  should 
benefit  first  from  new  projects  iind  should 
this  policy  '-ontinue  our  river  and  harbor 
and  flood-control  work  will  come  to  a 
standstUl  In  2  or  3  years.  We  believe  such 
a  policy  cannot  be  accepted  as  hjing  In  the 
national  Interest,  and  we  appeal  '-o  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  situation  now  before 
the  full  effect  of  this  budgetary  restriction 
Is  felt  throughout  the  Nation. 

REGIONAL     Atn-HORmZS 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress Is  cognizant  of  the  strategy  of  the 
valley  authority  proponents  of  :oncentrat- 
Ing  on  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration  In 
th;  hope  that  its  adoption  will  jrovide  an- 
other Etep  in  favor  of  similar  idmlnistra- 
tions  In  all  major  river  basins  o.  the  coun- 
try. We  are  opposed  now,  and  hive  been  In 
the  past,  to  the  creation  or  extension  of  val- 
ley or  regional  authorities  which  are  unjtis- 
tified.  unnecessary,  and  In  opposition  to  our 
democratic  principles.  We  are  apprehen- 
sive lest  complacency  In  this  :natter  w^ill 
permit  the  existing  agencies  to  De  removed 
from  the  field  oi  na'ural  resources  develop- 
ment with  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
States  involved  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  cannot  concur  In  the  President  s  policy 
respecting  regional  admlnistiations  as 
enunciated  In  his  state  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages. 

HTDROEUSCTRIC    POWER 

The  President  of  the  United  S  ates  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  and  Budget  messages  to 
the  current  Congress  emphasize!  the  need 
for  Increased  production  and  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power.  This  Congr'»s8  has  also 
long  advocated  Increased  proluctlon  of 
power  where  Its  production  C3mes  from 
economically  Justified  projects  tnd  Is  con- 
sistent with  other  purposes  of  snch  Federal 
projects.  However,  we  reaffirm  cur  position 
with  respect  to  unnecessary  competition 
with  the  private  power  Industry. 

CORPS    or   ENGINEERS 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  o))eratlons  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  connection  with  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  Improve- 
ments for  navigation,  flood  control  and  al- 
lied purposes.  We  are  unaltera'jly  opposed 
to  the  transfer  of  these  functioi.s  or  of  the 
Corps"  organization  to  the  Intel  lor  Depart- 
ment as  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission or  to  any  other  agency.  CarefiU  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  criticism  and 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  rom mission 
has  shown  such  criticism  to  be  based  upon 
Inadequate  evidence,  half  tnrths,  and  even 
malicious  falsification  and  Its  rfcomraenda- 


ttons  lue  conaeqtiently  daQgcrously  tmina* 
ture  and  fallaclotis.  We  find  the  charge*  of 
dtipllcatlon  and  waste  between  agencies  to 
be  grossly  exaggerated  and  In  many  In- 
stances absolutely  groundless  We  belicv* 
the  Hoover  Commission  failed  comptetely  to 
weigh  the  natJona"  defense  value  of  the  pres- 
ent system;  the  economy  at  obtaining 
worthy  public  improvements  and  develop- 
ing experienced  mUltaiy  leaders  at  the  same 
time;  and.  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
efficiency  and  excellence  with  which  these 
functions  have  been  performed  for  over  a 
century.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
strongly  urge  that  no  reorganization  of  the 
civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
undertaken  and  we  pledge  our  untiring  ef- 
fort to  combat  any  such  reorganization  plan 
if  proposed. 

DCPARTMRNT  OP  TKK  IMTXRIO* 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  made  notable 
progress  in  its  continuing  program  for  rec- 
lamation of  the  arid  and  semlarid  lands  of 
the  17  Western  States.  We  commend  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  this  progress  and 
encourage  It  to  continue  In  the  arid  areas 
where  the  problems  obtaining  are  unlike 
those  In  the  humid  an^as  of  the  Bastem 
States  which  have  flood  control  and  drainage 
under  the  Ccsps  of  Engineers  as  a  primary 
consideration  with  Irrigation  as  an  inciden- 
tal benefit.  The  acute  problem  In  the  arid 
western  areas  has  required  their  concerted 
efforts  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  m  the  foreseeable  future.  We  have  and 
win  continue  to  advocate  adequate  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  properly 
provide  for  irrigation  in  these  western  areas. 

SOIL   COIfSXRVATIOIf 

We  are  still  confronted  with  dangerous 
loss  of  our  cultivable  soil  and  with  sUt  de- 
stroying the  efficiency  of  the  navigation  and 
flood  channels  of  our  streams.  FertUe  sU^>es 
are  being  covered  with  worthless  subsoil 
eroded  from  hill  lands  and  a  detrimental  soil 
deposit  is  k>elng  laid  in  the  beds  of  the  navi- 
gation and  drainage  arteries  of  the  Nation. 
Notable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  but  much  remain  to  b« 
done.  We  urge  that  funds  for  sol^  erosion 
control  under  the  Department  of  A^culture 
and  for  major  drainage  and  channel  Improve- 
ments by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  made 
avaUable  so  as  to  continue  this  highly  im- 
I>ortant  and  l)eneficial  work  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

rmLANDs 

We  believe  It  proper  that  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  be  permitted  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
through  ownership  and  development  of  the 
tidal  lands  within  and  adjacent  to  their 
boundaries.  As  long  as  the  States  and  their 
people  are  denied  this  ownership  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  Is  in  doubt.  We 
urge  legislation  to  give  to  them  that  which 
appears  to  be  theirs,  making  their  rights 
subordinate- only  to  the  paramount  right  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  with  improve- 
ments for  national  defense,  navigation,  and 
flcxxl  control  as  now  authorized  or  as  may 
be  authorized  in  the  future. 

A    MENACE    TO    WATER- EOSNE   TRANSPORT ATTO!C 

Our  marine  transportation  Industry  has 
proepered  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
whereunder  the  rights  of  all  concerned  to 
make  prices  competitive  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged. We  believe  this  system  will  be 
Jeopardized  by  a  recent  movement,  on  the 
part  of  several  railroads,  which  would  tax, 
by  means  of  higher  charges,  one  group  of 
their  customers  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  railroads  allege  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  relief  from  section  4  (11  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  for  specific  commodity  rail 
rates  much  lower  than  rates  for  short  hauls. 
The  contention  of  the  railroads  that  these 
rates  are  necessary  to  make  them  compctlttve 
with  either  existing  or  potential  water  com- 
petition la  not  compatible  with  the  general 
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IncreMe  in  nul  ra'.w  sane*  1941  cf  57  percent 
while  bar^rv  r*t«  harr  acruAllT  cone  down. 
Thu  move  eoaM  ooattlfeuu  >ut»:antiaIlT  To 
U>»  anmMlMlQB  «f  enspetition  from  w»trr 
carrlfr*  j:n«  esch  successful  rate  cA«e  u 
i»cd  fts  a  precedential  argument  for  future 
e»»e«.  We  appMl  to  the  Con«;r«ss  of  the 
United  Stxies  to  enact  leflslauon  to  limit 
the  deCTee  to  which  the  Interstate  Coro- 
merce  Ccmmlaaion  can  exempt  rates  under 
section  4  lU  of  the  Cooimerce  Act  Only 
Buch  lc«laUUao  c&n  assure  a  re^uonable  fu- 
ture for  tlM  water  camen  of  the  Nauon  and 
a  reuoaahla  rat*  for  the  thl(^>ers  along  cur 
waterwafa.  Conatant  <tefenae  against  such 
attacXa  alone  la  no«  afKHigb— the  help  of 
Congress  is  essential. 

AUXMZCkS    MEtCHJkNT    MAKIKX 

The  National  Hirers  ar.d  HartKirs  Congress 
reafarms  Us  continued  active  suppi^rt  of  a 
strong  and  weil-balanced  American  mer- 
chant marine  icimediately  available  in  event 
of  a  national  emergency  and  adequate  to 
proTlde  the  dipping  services  essential  to  our 
business  and  agriculture.  At  present  un- 
faTorable  economic  conditions  are  being  ex- 
perienced In  our  coastal  commumties  and 
harbor  areas  by  reason  of  InsufBcient  United 
States  iag^shlps  for  our  armed  forces  in  event 
of  an  emergency,  commercial  travel,  and  do- 
mestic il^.ippini;  Moreover,  shipbuilding  and 
repair  employment  has  reached  a  low  leTel. 
The  Congress  be.leves  that  assistance  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  can  be  accom- 
plished by  soiacient  Grovernraeni  Interest  to 
induce  prirate  capital  and  the  maritime  In- 
dustry to  expand  the  present  facilities;  by 
f  Air  and  adequate  Panama  Canal  toils,  taking 
Into  account  the  actual  cost  of  traiisitlng 
merchant  and  miliiary  vessels  and  bv  accord- 
ing proper  importance  to  the  national  de- 
tvue  value  of  the  Canal;  by  reactivation  and 
relnterpretatlon  if  necessary  by  the  Congress 
of  the  st«tem-nt  of  pi^licy  co:italned  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  :»36  respecting  the 
equal  importance  cf  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  other  components  of  our  national 
defense  structure 

rZSESAL    B.\aCZ    LINKS 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  u  serv- 
ing thousands  of  shippers  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley  area  Such  service  U  es- 
sential to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  con- 
tinued development  of  tiiis  vital  section  of 
our  country.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
with  modern  equipment  the  Corporation  can 
be  ojjerated  without  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
The  acquisition  of  such  equipment  is  essen- 
tial for  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  system 
to  private  enterprise.  Legislation  is  pending 
before  bcth  btKlles  uf  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tide  additional  auihorlzauon  for  funds  to 
rehabilitate  the  Federal  barge  lines.  Hear- 
ings have  betu  held  on  this  legislation  in 
which  representatives  of  the  vhJley  have  tes- 
tified in  favor  thereof.  The  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Con^jreas  strongly  endorses  the 
pending  legulaUon  before  the  House  uf  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  cf  the  United 
States  to  rehabilitate  the  FMeral  Barge  Lines, 
and  requests  that  the  Represenutives  in  the 
Congress  from  the  valley  area  use  their  in- 
fluence to  »ecure  the  speedy  ei;aciment  of 
thU  vital  legislation. 


CurUilncBt  of  PoiUl  Scrrice 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or  vrw  jta.5rr 
HI  TH«  ROUaS  OP  rkprcssntatiwh 

Wedneadag,  AprU  26. 19S0 
Itr.  WnWALL.    Mr    Spntker.  uiMtar 
le»?»  to  extend  mjr  remArk*— Uii»  mora* 


Ing  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
concerned  with  the  recent  order  of  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  seriously  im- 
pairinij  the  postal  service.  With  this 
letter  was  includxl  a  Purple  Heart  medal 
received  by  the  writer  in  recognition  of 
his  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

This  letter  points  up  the  Impact  of  the 
ill-advised  and  unwarranted  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
se<t  or  desire  impairment  of  postal 
service.  Economy  can  be  effected  in 
many  ways  other  than  reduction  in  per- 
s^-innel.  The  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General  should  lie  immediately  rescinded 
or  drastically  revised. 

The  letter  follows; 

AraiL  24.  1950. 
Congressman  Wb-uam  B.  Widnali.. 

JUpreseiUttie.  Seventh.  Congresswnal  Di3- 
tncf.  Bergen  County.  N.  J.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dt.K*.  Sn:  I  am  one  of  the  postal  employees 
affected  by  the  order  cutting  postal  service. 
I  have  a  wife  and  child  and  this  order  really 
hurts  those  in  my  posit  on.  Of  course  I  am 
rather  luclcy.  I  will  be  allowed  to  work  3  days 
a  week,  but  I  uuess  this  is  In  appreciation 
of  the  3  years  1  spent  in  the  armed  forces  of 
my  cotmiry. 

Now.  sir.  my  problem  Is  this  If  I  only  work 
3  days  per  week,  how  am  I  to  pay  mv  bills 
and  feed  my  family? 

I  have  thought  of  an  idea  to  feed  my 
family  for  a  while.  With  this  letter  I  am 
sending  you  a  package  which  will  contain  a 
medal  that  the  Government  gave  me  and 
since  I  cannot  eat  it,  I  was  wondering  if  you 
wouidnt  send  me  some  of  the  surplus  food 
that  you  have  in  trade  for  it. 

Thanking  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  letter,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  help 
to  the  millions  of  boys  like  myself,  who  gave 
up  much  of  their  time,  and  in  some  cases,  all 
of  their  lifetime,  to  fight  for  this  great  and 
wonderful  country,  which  I  am  now  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  is  so  wonderful  after  all. 
Very  uuly  yours, 

Chestch  H   Ford. 


HaiJ  to  the  Lions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NtW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  public 
servant  interested  In  the  activities  and 
welfare  of  his  constituents,  It  is  always 
a  source  of  pride  for  me  to  read  of  the 
accompUshmenis  of  the  many  civic- 
mmded  groups  and  civic-minded  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  his  constituency. 

By  their  endeavors  m  behalf  of  their 
respective  communities — these  people 
demonstrate  that  they  are  ever  ready,  re- 
gardless of  sacrifice  or  effort,  to  discharge 
their  obagaiions  as  citizens  of  this  great 
America.  They  realize  that  democracy 
Ls  a  two-way  street— that  the  fruits  of 
democracy  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  In 
turn  we  give  to  It  of  ourselves  In  full 
bounty. 

In  this  wise  they  prove  their  American- 
Ism.  Through  their  deeds  they  advanco 
Americaalsm  and  make  America  strong- 


er. And.  In  the  ultimate,  these  are  the 
things  by  which  we  give  expression  to 
democracy. 

The  men  of  the  Uons  Club  aie.  by  their 
civic  interest,  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice. I  am  particularly  happy  to  salute 
the  members  of  the  Lions  Glut  of  Nutley 
who  have  been  outstanding  in  their  con- 
tribution to  their  community.  For  25 
years  of  real  service — on  their  silver  an- 
niversary— I  salute  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Nutley  Sun 
of  FYiday.  April  21,  1950,  entitled  "Hail 
to  the  Lions"  • 

Hau.  to  the  Lions 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Nutley  Uons 
Club  was  created  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Rutherford  Lions.  This  wiek,  as  the 
town  club  fittingly  oljserves  its  .silver  anni- 
versary, the  Ntitley  Sun  halls  with  respect  a 
record  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  3f  constant 
service  to  the  community  which  aas  marked 
the  Liens  activity. 

By  many  accomplishments,  the  Lions  have' 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
town,  but  two  have  been  outstanding:  the 
annual  award  of  an  honorary  symbol  to  the 
outstanding  citizen  of  the  year  a  id  the  eye- 
sight-conservation campaign  whlrh  has  done 
much  to  help  school  children  take  proper 
care  of  their  eyes 

The  local  citizenship  award  has  served, 
each  year,  to  center  the  attention  of  the 
U)wn  on  the  generous,  successful,  devoted 
activities  of  some  person  whose  efforts  might 
otherwise  go  unacknowledged.  In  all  its 
selections  for  the  honor,  the  Lions  Club  has 
used  excellent,  impartial  Judgment.  In  its 
eyesight-conservation  work,  the  Lions  Club 
has  completed  a  survey  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  in  the  town's  parochial  and 
public  schools  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  need  exists  for  an  orthoptic  clinic.  By 
such  an  effort,  the  Lions  have  underwritten 
an  extremely  useful  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Nutley's  47  Lions  are  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion numbering  7.800  clubs  and  4D.0OO  Lions 
In  30  countries  around  the  globe.  Our  Lions 
have  made  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  life 
of  our  community. 


Thiii«s  That  Do  Not  Add 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAl^KS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.BONNER 

1.  r  NORTH   C.^OLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1S50 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial. 
Yes;  I  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Eliza- 
beth City  ( N.  C. )  Daily  Advance.  I  want 
to  see  economy  practiced  and  good  ad- 
ministrative judgment  siiown  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agtncies.  I  hope 
the  two  instances  of  bad  management  as 
here  shown  will  be  corrected  and  not 
duplicated  in  any  respect. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Things  That  Do  Not  Ado 

Congressman  Hxrbskt  C  Bonnes,  speaking 
last  week  before  the  Northeastern  Firemen** 
Association  In  session  here,  called  for  tiM 
conUnued  sharing  of  America's  dollars  and 


resources  with  the  people  of  Europe  and  de- 
clared that  keeping  up  appropriations  were 
necessary  In  order  to  keep  war  away  from  our 
door. 

The  Congressman  urged  his  people  to  con- 
tinue to  bear  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  Its  appropriations.  Most  of  us.  the  Dally 
Advance  believes,  have  utmost  confidence  In 
Congressman  Bonne«  and  we  are  wllUng  to 
continue  stringing  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

However,  In  some  cases  It  is  hard  to  re- 
main quiet  when  we  read  about  money  that 
Is  being  wasted  by  tlie  Government.  One 
such  Instance  came  up  last  week  when  It 
was  announced  that  the  Army  was  going 
ahead  with  economy  plans  to  close  down 
Its  S5.000.000  540-bed  Murphy  General  Hos- 
pital, occupying  93  acres  m  Waitham.  Mass. 
It  was  only  6  years  old  and  built  of  brick. 
but  the  Government  had  no  further  use  for 
It.  Meanwhile.  10  miles  away  in  Boston,  work 
was  started  on  a  new  SICOCCOOO  1,000-bed 
hospital  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  question  we  would  like  to  ask  Is  why 
couldn't  the  Veterans'  Administration  use  the 
S3.000.000  hospital  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Army,  thereby  saving  several  million  dollars? 

Another  item  that  merits  the  public's  at- 
tention, especially  In  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's big  money  spending,  was  brought  to 
light  in  last  week's  Issue  of  Time  That  ar- 
ticle revealed  that  farmers  could  sell  all  of 
their  corn  to  the  Government  for  $1.48  a 
bushel:  store  It  right  on  their  own  farms  and 
then  buy  it  back  for  feed  at  65  cents  a 
bushel.  Under  the  plan  the  farmers  had 
found  a  perfectly  legal  right  to  sell  their  corn 
and  have  It  too  and  make  as  much  as  83 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  bargain. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Bonner  that 
the  United  States  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  share  what  we  have  with  other  coun- 
tries but  wouldn't  it  be  a  lot  better  If  our 
Government  would  clamp  down  on  needless 
expenditures  as  cited  In  the  two  cases  above? 

Being  a  little  more  economy  minded  In 
the  right  places  might  go  a  long  ways  to- 
ward providing  funds  for  foreign  aid.  At 
least  we  wouldn't  have  to  dig  so  deep  Into 
our  pocket. 


Miss  Katharine  Lenroot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MISSOCF.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot.  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  was 
honored  last  week  for  her  long  and  de- 
voted service  to  children.  Miss  Len- 
root's  contribution  in  th:s  field  is  an  im- 
portant and  outstandine;  one  and  the 
award  presented  to  her  is  certainly  mer- 
ited. I  would  like,  therefore,  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  citation  accompany- 
ing the  Survey  award,  together  with  Miss 
Lenroofs  acceptance  speech,  which  have 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  Amer- 
ican Parents  Committee: 

ParsENT.^TiON    or    Surv-tt    Aw.^rd    to    Miss 
KATH.\ai>a;   F    Lenhoct.    Chizf   of   Unitxd 
Stat£S  Chtt-P.-ien  s  Bi'SEAv    BT  Ltcs.kxd  W. 
Mato  Chairman  or  tte  Award  Committse, 
AT    THE    National    CoNnnENCE    of    Social 
WoHK.  Ati_antic  Crrr,  April  24.  1950 
Katharine  Lenroot,  In  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Survey.  I  am  happy 
to    rr?«"t    to    you    the    Edward    T.    Devme 
Memorial   Award   and  Plac^ue   for   1950. 


Born  in  Wisconsin,  graduated  by  the  Su- 
perior State  Normal  School  and  th*  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  recipient  of  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  'alter  In- 
stitution, deputy  Industrial  commlisloner  of 
Wisconsin,  special  agent  In  the  Children's 
Bureau,  assistant  director  of  Its  Sccial  Serv- 
ice Division.  Assistant  Chief,  and  since  1934, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  yours  has  been  and  Is 
"an  Imaginative  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  social  work." 

Recipient  of  citations  and  other  honors 
both  In  your  own  and  in  distant  lands,  all 
bearing  testimony  to  yoiir  untiring  devo- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  world,  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Sccial  Work 
In  1935.  and  twice  your  country's  c.elegate  to 
the  Pan  American  ChUd  Welfare  Congress, 
this  award  is  made  In  recognitlor  not  only 
of  your  unceasing  efforts  to  make  more 
secure  the  lot  of  children  and  \ouih.  but 
quite  as  much  as  a  tribute  to  the  unselfish- 
ness and  the  humility  that  has  character- 
ized your  sensitive  and  skillful  approach  to 
the  multitudinous  problems  tha;  arise  In 
administering  a  many-sided  and  complex 
pros;ram. 

We  are  pleased  to  honor  an  emlrent  leader 
who.se  Interest  and  concern  are  not  limited 
by  the  bounds  of  the  agency  in  v/hich  she 
works,  but  whose  commitment  Is  io  all  chil- 
dren, their  families  and  their  coramunities, 
and  to  all  agencies  which  serve  tr.em.  both 
public  and  private;  a  social  worker  who  has 
brought  distinction  to  her  profession  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  a  person  wl.ose  regard 
for  snirltual  values  In  these  day?  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  not  only  In  active  mem- 
bership m  her  own  church,  but  li  her  pro- 
fessional and  official  relations  In  the  cause 
of  children. 

Acceptancx  Speech  or  Katharine  F  Lenroot, 
Chief,  UNrrED  States  Children's  Bttkeav. 
AT  Presentation  of  Stjrvet  Aw.ard 
I  recognize  that  this  award  Is  given  to  me 
not  by  reason  of  any  Individual  contribution, 
but  because  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  I  have  been  part  of  an  organization 
and  a  movement  dedicated  to  th«'  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  through  concern  for 
and  service  to  children  and  youth.  Accord- 
ingly I  accept  this  very  great  honor,  not  for 
myself,  but  In  behalf  of  my  colleagues  past 
and  present  In  the  Children's  Bur»'au  and  m 
public  and  private  organizations  concerned 
with  children  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  Is  a  special  joy  to  accept  this  award 
from  you.  Mr.  Mayo,  because  you  have  been 
for  so  manv  years  a  counselor  and  coworker 
and  because  of  the  leadership  you  are  now 
giving  in  the  Midcentury  White  Eoiise  Con- 
ference en  Children  and  Youth. 

As  never  before,  at  this  midcentury  point 
recognition  is  being  given  to  the  impxsrtance 
of  the  child.  We  sense  that  If  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  Is  to  see  victory 
In  the  struggle  between  totalitarianism  and 
freedom,  children  and  young  people  must  be 
aided  m  every  possible  way  to  develop  depth 
of  Insight,  strength  of  character,  and  ability 
to  relate  themselves  effectively  with  other 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  has 
been  such  widespread  Interest  and  partici- 
pation In  the  Midcentury  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  and  in  the 
International  scene  In  the  w^ork  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  In  be- 
half of  the  child. 

It  Is  with  very  deep  feeling  that  I  asso- 
ciate this  award  with  the  survey  and  with 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devme  The 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau begins  with  a  trip  to  Washington  by 
Dr  Devme  and  Lillian  D  Wald  to  enlist  the 
Interest  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  m 
the  establishment  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 01  a  bureau  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  child  life. 

In  locking  back  ever  the  growth  of  the 
new   profession   of   social   work   during   the 


past  60  years,  one  finds  Dr.  Derlne  and  the 
Survey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
pioneering  In  social  care  work,  education  for 
social  work,  social  research,  community 
organization,  social  Interpretation,  and 
social  reform.  Having  Its  roots  in  the  local 
community,  social  work  has  come  to  be  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  Government  as 
well  as  to  voluntary  endeavor.  It  has  begun 
to  find  its  place  In  the  development  of  na- 
tional and  International  social  policy,  though 
Its  importance  Is  only  partially  understood 
and  its  full  contribution  Is  yet  to  be  realized. 

The  Impact  of  social  work  upon  people  and 
civic  affairs  Is  both  an  individualizing  and  an 
Integrating  Influence.  It  always  views  peo- 
ple in  the  light  of  the  uniqueness  of  each 
individual  and  the  relatedness  of  each  to 
other  persons.  It  has  drawn  upon  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  many  different  pro- 
fessions and  c'lsclpUnes,  such  as  economics. 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  psychiatry,  and 
education.  It  has  been  profoundly  Influ- 
enced by  religious  concepts  and  motives. 

Today  we  see  that  opportunity  for  the  full 
development  of  each  chUd's  penonallty  not 
only  Is  a  test  of  democracy,  but  also  Is  the 
most  important  means  we  have  for  Its 
preservation  and  further  development.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  personal 
dedication  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  and  an 
outpouring  of  personal  and  material  re- 
sources for  advancing  our  understanding  of 
and  service  to  chUdren.  t>eyond  anything 
hitherto  achieved  In  any  country.  In  such 
a  mobilization  there  mtjst  be  the  fuUest 
possible  utilization  of  all  existing  resources, 
both  public  and  private,  far  greater  develop- 
ment than  we  now  have  of  citizen  responsi- 
bility and  citizen  participation,  and  cooper- 
ative planning  of  a  high  order  for  the  exten- 
sion of  such  services  and  programs  as  may  be 
required  to  asstire  every  child  his  fair  chance 
in  the  world. 


Postal  Cats  ladefeasiblc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHiUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHt7SrrT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVHB 

Wednesday,  April  26. 1950 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  be  It 
from  me  to  criticize  the  distnguished 
Postmaster  General.  He  is  an  out- 
standing, admirably  equipped  public  ser- 
vant, capable,  experienced,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  this  Nation.  He  is 
faced  by  a  heavy  deficit  in  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  of  over  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  Quite  naturally  he  is  ener- 
getically seeking  ways  and  means  to  cut 
down  the  size  of  this  deficit.  However, 
the  curtailments  in  service  and  personnel 
which  have  been  ordered  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, very  unwise,  unsound,  and  ineffec- 
tive in  remedying  the  situation  confront- 
ing the  Po.?t  Office  Department.  Thi3 
great  Nation  cannot  and  should  not  take 
such  a  backward  step.  Postal  business 
is  greater  than  ever.  The  demand  fcr 
postal  service  is  greater  than  ever.  The 
need  for  this  service  is  greater  than  ever. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  p3ople  of  the  cotmtry 
to  deny  them  of  this  service.  It  is  un- 
just to  very  many  faith'ul  postal  workers  • 
to  throw  them  out  of  work  in  such  arbi- 
trary, sumnary  manner  at  a  time  when 
th:r^  Ls.  zz  I ':  r  ve  ct?.'t:  J.  gr:2-3r  need  lor 
their  service  than  ever  oefore. 
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Th«  Conrrfss  is  under  a  d<^nite  duty 
to  »ct  in  th:5  cracial  matter  We  can 
mork  for  economy  and  a  balanced  budn- 
et  That  ;s  sure'.y  an  cblyiation.  W« 
can  abo  work  for  slreamluim*  u^is  Dr- 
pariinent,  coordlnatiryr  Its  acuviUes. 
fimphlyiriR  the  adminL^trative  load. 
Bu;  we  sh.ould  not  tr;fle  ir.th  efflcienoy 
and  adequate  modern:r?<l  service  to  the 
;mt>tK  Obviously  we  should  not  trifle 
with  the  carv€r5.  ihe  livelihood,  the  mo- 
rale and  well-being  of  our  devoted  po.<tai 
wvsrkers  of  every  grade  and  suticn.  I 
persoiially  feei  that  a  creai  injustice  ha5 
b««n  done  by  prcmulsratmg  this  order. 

It  l5  for  ihese  reasons  that  I  enter  my 
militant  pro'.es:  agairvst  the  order  and 
ur?:e  the  cxecut:ve  department  to  cancel 
it  fcrvhwiih^  In  add:ton.  I  have  joined 
with  the  di>tinj:u;she<l  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr  Walsh  1  in  mtroducmg  a 
bill  nuliifr^ng  this  unjust,  ill-considered, 
inopportune  decree,  and  I  hope  this 
House  will  move  «peedil.v  to  rectify  a  sit- 
lutioa  whach  is  hkely.  unless  remedied 
at  once,  'o  produce  great  dissatisfaction 
ftntmtf  the  generaJ  public  and  lowered 
morale  and  reduced  efficiency  in  the 
postal  service 

I  urpe  the  House  to  be  aroused  to  the 
need  for  immediate  action  and  hope' the 
order  will  soon  be  rescinded. 


Tenor  aad  Uutrj  b  CieckMloTakia 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NTW  TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT .\T1VE3 

WedTiesduy.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  MLXTER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  most 
inierestJig  and  revealing  article  on  the 
situation  inside  Czechoslovakia  ap- 
peared in  the  April  17  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine New  Republic  The  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Hugo  Skala.  formerly  chief 
of  the  economic  section  of  the  Czech 
Ministry  of  F.nance,  who  now  resides  m 
New  York.  He  describes  a  picture  of 
economic  disruption  and  disillusionment 
in  Communist -dominated  Czechoslo- 
vakia wfc  rh  should  not  escape  the  at- 
tenuon  of  freedom- loving  people  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Dr  Skala  s  arucie 
is  as  follows: 

Ths  TtMMom  m  Czzcvoslovakia 
iBt   Hugo   S<:ala) 

That  ther«  ii  mtIous  trouble  behind  ih« 
Iron  ciiruiin  la  now  perfectly  clear  Wmcow 
obrtousiT  5ear«  th*t  the  delecuon  or  Yugo- 
elkvia  m*y  b«  pxiritlleled  In  greater  or  less 
cJegree  irj  Hungary.  BulgarU.  Rumania, 
Czechc»lcTak;a.  ar.d  Polaiid  In  most  of 
these  ccuntne*  purfre*  are  in  progreaa.  hcrm 
thoroughly  they  are  JtutlCed.  even  from 
Moacow  a  point  cf  T:ew.  we  do  not  kn-jw  and 
perhapa  ahall  nerer  k.nuw  The  Kremlin  haa 
treated  indivlduaU  with  cruel  Injustice  in 
the  past  and  U  q-^'.e  capable  of  dolug  so 
again.  Among  the**  pvrSM  noD*  has  been 
more  aeTer*  or.  protoaMy.  iMi  }aiUfle<l.  than 
that  In  my  own  homriand.  Czechoalovakla. 

TO  understand  th«  background  ot  thia 
purge  one  needs  to  know  the  underlying 
eeonomic  facts  which  have  tuul  a:mo*t  no 
publicity  m  the  Unl  -  l  States  The  plain 
truth  ta  that  Czechoi.-o-.Bkl a  today  U  eco- 
nomtraiiy  piroauate.  t»«v.du*«  at  the  actions 


of  the  Communists  before  and  after  they 
•elaed  power  by  a  revolutionary  coup  Her 
once  flourl&hU;jt  forettin  trade  has  almoet 
disappeared,  except  for  some  exchange  of 
prodticU  with  the  other  satellite  countries, 
which  olten  results  In  giving  Caechoslovakia 
goods  of  inferior  quality  and  of  types  she 
does  not  need  or  want.  When  Russia  ordered 
the  Osechs  to  stay  out  of  the  Marsh;ill  plan. 
It  was  very  nearly  the  fln.al  straw.  Now  she 
desperately  needs  a  big  foreign  loan,  but  her 
pvilitical  status  is  such  that  she  U  unlikely 
t^  cet  It. 

When   Cxecho«lovakl.<»   got   back   her  free- 
dom.  In    1945    her   economic   situation   was 
confused.     Hitler   had    liquidated   many   of 
the  Jews    and  the  Czechs,  with  understand- 
able bitterness,  expelled  many  of  the  Sudeten 
Oermar.s,  Inc'.udina;   2.500.000  highly  skilled 
aTjrker?.      Because    ci    these    politics,    and 
through  war   damage,   titles   to   about    two- 
thirds  of  Industry  became  unclear,  and  re- 
stitution almost  Impossible.     Even  without 
much  attention  to  ideological  motives,  na- 
tionalization  of    the   large   firms   seemed   a 
good   Idea.     It  was  adTocated  by  the  Com- 
n.unlsts.  who  also  persuaded  the  country  to 
accept  a  rigid  system  of  national  planning. 
The  Russians  were  fairly  popular  at  that 
moment,  the  Red  Army,  which  had  liberated 
the  country  from  the  Germans  (the  .Ameri- 
cans fell  back  as  the  result  of  a  high-level 
policy    decl&ton  i .    was    used    by    the    Czech 
Communists    lor    propaganda.      The    Czechs 
also  asked  themselves  what  have  we  got  to 
loee'     Their  overseas  trade  had  disappeared 
because  of  the  war.  even  the  trade  (40  to  55 
percent   of    the   total)    with   Germany    and 
through  Germany  to  other  foreign  markets. 
Raw-material   souices   were   cut   off      When 
the  Red  Army  left  the  Czechs  Indulged  In  a 
brief  but  reckless  period  of  high  living:  the 
result  was  b^^ih  a  squandering  of  resources 
and   a    serious    inflation.      The    2-year    plan 
of  the  Communists  seemed  attractive  at  the 
time:    It   was   an   Important   factor   In   their 
winning  36  percent  of  the  votes  In  the  1946 
election       This    was    the    last    free    election 
Czechoslovakia  was  to  have 

But  In  economic  terms,  the  Communist 
scheme  for  a  planned  economy  did  not  work. 
In  fear  of  pun.shment.  factory  managers 
Sf>eeded  up  the  production  of  goods,  but  they 
Ignored  both  public  demand  and  the  prob- 
lem of  quality,  which  fell  so  low  that  soon 
the  shelves  were  loaded  with  things  people 
would  not  buy  at  any  price  When  the  shops 
wculd  take  no  more,  the  goods  simply  piled 
up  in  the  factories,  which  turned  Into  ware- 
houses: there  was  nobody  to  turn  off  the 
spigot.  Goods  too  bad  to  be  bought  at  home 
were,  naturally,  too  bad  to  send  abroad. 
For  policy  reasons,  the  Czechs  bought  In- 
ferior cotton  from  Russia  and  India  which 
was  woven  Into  fabrics  which  were  unsal- 
able even  on  the  home  market,  where  thers 
was  a  critical  shortage  Being  short  of  Iron 
and  steel,  the  Czechs  curtailed  their  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  Poland,  in  order 
to  divert  them  to  Sweden  on  a  semlbarter 
basis  Poland  threatened  reprisal,  where- 
upon the  Czechs  gave  the  Poles  steel  prod- 
ucts which  had  been  earmarked  for  export 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  then 
complained,  and  was  given  goods  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Swiss:   and  so  on 

Production,  which  was  based  on  prewar 
figures  as  to  demand,  could  not  adjust  Itself 
to  realistic  market  requirements.  People 
could  not  get  clothing,  paper,  linen,  furs, 
furniture,  enameled  ware,  or  many  other 
things,  even  when  they  had  the  required  ra- 
tion vouchers  The  factories  were  filled  with 
unfinished  heavy  machlney  unusable  because 
eacii  item  lacked  a  few  parts  needed  from 
abroad  and  unobtainable  because  of  the  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  Billions  of  bricks  de- 
teriorated from  rain  and  frost,  while  housing 
construction  was  at  a  standstill  tiirough  the 
shortage  of  pipes,  steel,  and  timber 

The  coal  indiutry  whs  injured  by  the  mild 
winter  of  IM7-48,  by  the  resumption  of  Brit- 


ish deliveries  to  Italy,  and  by  German  rep- 
arations coal  for  Prance.  Unsalable  Csech 
coal  lay  on  the  ground  in  heapa  and  was 
damaged  by  the  weather.  Austria  and  Italy 
stopped  buying:  Switzerland  transferred  her 
purchases  of  coke  to  Germany.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mines  kept  producing  like  the  magic 
spring  of  the  sorcerer's  apprentice:  coal  was 
in  the  plan. 

The  East  European  Economic  Council  of 
Mutual  Assistance  is  supposed  to  aid  Czecho- 
slovakia: but  its  resources  are  limited  and 
its  help  U  a  sorry  Joke.  In  fact,  under  Rus- 
sian direction,  it  is  seeking  to  merge  the 
Czechoslovak  economy  with  that  of  Poland. 
The  question  can  seriously  be  asked  whether 
Russian  policy  Is  not  to  destroy  the  Czech 
economy  in  toto.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  country  will  remain  sut)servlent  to  Mos- 
cow's alms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
CTech  has  received  any  war  damages  or  any 
compensation  for  the  nationalization  of  his 
property.  Nor  has  any  money  been  freed, 
from  the  billions  of  crowns  that  were  frozen. 

In  short,  Czechoslovakia  s  present  situa- 
tion Is  abcut  as  gloomy  as  could  be  ima- 
gined. There  are  great  stocks  of  unsalable 
goods,  some  of  them  only  partly  finished. 
Raw  materials  and  foreign  credits  are  lack- 
ing. Consumer  goods  are  Inferior  and  are 
bought  only  out  of  desperation.  The  people 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  currency:  while 
the  legal  rate  for  the  crown  Is  2  cents,  on  the 
black  market  It  is  one-tenth  of  a  cent.  The 
Ironclad  grip  of  the  Czech  and  Rtisslan  Com- 
munists prevents  all  freedom  of  thought  or 
action;  the  terror  Is  In  full  swing.  The  Czechs 
are  sharing  all  the  miseries  of  being  a  part 
of  the  Russian  system;  If  there  are  any  ad- 
vantages, they  have  yet  to  discover  them. 


Oregon  Is  "Recarpeting''  Vast  Bura 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oRTcor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  ANGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Ellis  Lucia,  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  23,  1950: 

Obecon  Is   "RiCAapmirc  ■  Vast  Burm 
(By  Ellis  Lucia) 

(Mr.  Lucia  Is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Oregonlan  magazine  and  other  publications, 
and  in  the  past  5  years  he  has  written  nu- 
merous articles  nn  the  history  and  problem 
of  the  Tillamook  burn  ) 

A  family  from  one  of  the  Plains  States, 
touring  Oreson  for  the  first  time,  complained 
they  couldn't  see  the  scenery.  There  were 
too  many  trees  In  the  way. 

This  tourist  family  would  probably  b« 
amazed  at  what  the  people  of  the  Beaver 
State  have  set  about  to  do.  Oregonians  are 
digging  into  their  pockets  to  spend  110,500.- 
000  to  plant  more  trees. 

Oregon  last  fall  raised  the  curtain  on  the 
greatest  forest  rehabilitation  program  ever 
attempted  in  a  single  area  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  Nation's  leading 
lumber-producing  State  is  being  turned  Into 
a  gigantic  forest  laboratory. 

Such  a  project  may  seAn  at  first  glance  to 
be  about  as  senseless  as  buying  another  fur 
coat  for  a  mo  le  star.  Yet  under  the  surface 
is  a  different  picture. 

Timber  stocks  in  Oregon  have  been  de- 
pleted rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  board  feet  were  logged 
to  help  win  World  War  n.     The  postwar  de- 
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uand  for  lumber  has  kept  mills  humming  at 
full  speed. 

However,  a  wrlea  at  disastrous  Area  ha* 
been  even  a  greater  cause  for  alarm.  Vast 
forest  areas  have  been  laid  waste.  Next  to 
nothing  was  being  done  to  reclaim  these 
lands.  The  problem  was  brought  home  to 
residents  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  after  the  war,  when  major  mills  cut 
their  last  logs.  The  timber  simply  wasn't  in 
the  hills. 

The  loggers  and  mlllmen  moved  to  south- 
ern Oregon.  Eugene  and  Roseburg  are  now 
the  lumber  capitals,  for  they  are  clobe  to  the 
last  great  timber  stands  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Oregonians  saw  an  ominous  threat  to  their 
forest  industrv.  In  1948,  Oregon  forests  pro- 
duced 7.000,000.000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
645.000.000  feet  of  plywood,  and  wood  for 
545.000  tons  of  pulp.  The  forests  bring  Ore- 
gon an  annual  Income  of  $600,000,000.  They 
employ  60  percent  of  the  States  workers. 
There  was  reason  to  worry  about  tlie  future. 
As  a  result  of  action  by  the  voters,  the 
State  last  summer  got  into  the  tree-farm- 
ing business  on  a  large  scale.  The  tlO.500.000 
forest  rehabilitation  program  will  attempt 
to  reclaim  750,000  State-owned  acres  of 
poorly  stocked  or  blackened  tlmberlands. 

Focal  point  of  this  undertakli^  is  the 
300.000-acre  Tillamook  btirn.  once  one  of  the 
richest  timber-producing  regions  in  the 
world.  Located  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State,  it  has  thrice  been  ravaged  by 
fire  since  1933. 

The  big  burn  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  State's  dwindling  timber  reserve.  Its 
p-oxlmlty  to  Portland.  Oregon's  only  metro- 
politan center,  makes  its  ghostly  bleached 
snags  an  eyesore  to  motorists  driving  to  the 
Oregon  beaches. 

In  the  first  fire  alone,  12.500,000,000  board 
feet  of  top-grade  timber  were  consumed. 
Ashes  rained  down  on  ships  500  miles  at  sea 
and  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  on  the  beaches  30 
miles  away  Chickens  went  to  roost  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  t>ecause  of  the  darkness. 
Giant  firs  400  years  old  were  cremated. 

Tliree  thousand  men  couldn't  stop  it. 
Deer,  elk,  and  other  animals  perished  In  the 
forests  game  preserve.  Fish  died Ti^^the  ash- 
choked  streams.  Flames  reached  to  a  height 
of  40.000  feet.  The  fire  left  Oregon  $100,- 
000,000  poorer. 

szzD  soxmczs  desthoted 
A  few  years  later.  In  1919.  the  burn  ex- 
ploded into  flame  a  second  time,  and  225. (XK) 
acres  of  burned-over  lands  and  28,000  acres 
of  green  old-growth  timber  were  ravaged. 
During  the  war  year  of  1945.  fire  cut  loose 
a  third  time,  crackling  through  110,000  acres, 
threatening  the  watersheds  of  several  towns, 
costing  the  lives  of  3  men  and  destroying 
10.000  acres  of  young  trees  and  the  last  seed 
sources. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  private  compa- 
nies have  done  an  amazing  Job  of  salvage. 
Nearly  as  much  footage  has  been  recovered 
as  In  original  cruise  estimates.  Several  mil- 
lion Ijoard  feet  are  stUI  being  recovered 
dally.  High  lumber  prices  have  made  this 
salvage  Job  economically  profitable. 

Tet  today  the  Tillamook  burn,  still 
drenched  by  heavy  coastal  fogs  which  make 
trees  grow.  Is  a  wasteland  of  stumps,  snags, 
and  brush  It  Is  a  powder  keg  In  summer, 
an  idle  ar^a  too  steep  and  rocky  for  any- 
thing but  growing  trees.  The  problem  area 
is  500.000  acres.  Every  year  this  land  lies 
Idle  costs  the  people  of  Oregon  $1,800,000. 

This  is  the  area  foresters  hope  to  replant. 
Ground  work  was  laid  by  the  1947  legisla- 
ture, which  passed  a  forest-research  bill.  A 
5-cents-per- 1,000  board  feet  severance  tax 
was  levied  on  logs.  Sixty  percent  went  to 
the  State  forest-produeta  laboratory  at  Cor- 
vallis  to  further  new  methods  of  utilizing 
wood-waste  products.  Forty  percent 
financed   experiments   in   forest    protection. 
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managetamt.  and  rehabUltatloa.  Many 
planting  axpenmants  wera  cairtod  out  In 
the  Tillamook  bum.  testing  different  types 
of  trees  under  varied  conditions.  Testa  also 
were  concerned  with  oombatlng  tree  nismsss 
and  rodent  control. 

szxDnrc  >t  Hii.ii.upiEa 

Under  the  new  reforestation  Act.  work 
must  be  done  entirely  on  State-owned  lands. 
Mapping  crews  are  determining  the  planting 
procedure  to  be  used  in  different  sections. 
Such  surveys  will  decide  whether  seeding 
can  be  by  airplane  or  whether  hand-planting 
will  t>e  necessary.  Much  of  the  seeding  will 
be  done  by  helicopter. 

An  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  may 
be  conceived  from  this:  One  ton  of  Douglas 
fir  seed  will  be  required  to  restock  6.000  acres 
by  direct  seeding.  Band-planting  will  cost 
$20  an  acre.  It  takes  a  man  a  full  day  to 
plant  680  trees.  Aerial  seeding  will  cost 
from  $6  to  $8  an  acre.  Snags  must  be  felled 
to  reduce  fire  hazards.  Bids  from  private 
outfits  are  taken  for  snag-felling  projects. 
The  State  purchases  cone  seed  for  the  proj- 
ect from  cone  gatherers. 

Roads  must  t>e  built  and  corridors  cle&red 
for  fire  protection.  An  unchecked  fire  could 
undo  years  of  tedious  work  in  a  few  hours. 
Between  10,000  and  15,000  acres  are  being 
planted  this  year.  The  program  will  stretch 
over  a  15-year  period. 

The  first  $300,000  in  bonds  has  been  au- 
thorized. Under  the  act,  no  more  than  $750,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  may  be  Issued  in  any 
one  year.  The  reforestation  program  will 
cover  smaller  devastated  areas  In  addition 
to  the  Tillamook  bum. 

Nevertheless,  the  big  bum  is  destined  to 
become  the  Nation's  top-ranking  forest  re- 
search laboratory.  What  is  learned  there 
will  give  new  hope  to  other  States  with  for- 
est devastations. 


Growtk  of  CantBiiaisai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NXW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der imanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the 
growth  of  communism  in  our  country: 
BiccKST  Sroar 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

On  January  19,  1930.  a  clerk  by  the  name 
of  Steve  Katovis.  on  picket  duty  with  strik- 
ers at  One  Hiuidred  and  Sixty-first  Street 
and  Union  Avenue,  the  Bronx.  New  York  City, 
was  (x-dered  to  move  on  by  Policeman  Harry 
Klrltz  of  the  Morrisanla  police  station. 

He  refused.  The  policeman  announced 
that  unless  Katovis  obeyed  this  lawful  order 
he  would  be  arrested. 

Thereupon  a  riot  broke  out.  The  police- 
man was  beaten  and  his  club  taken  from 
him.  A  detective.  Donald  Carey,  attempted 
to  help  him  and  was  knocked  down. 

Policeman  Klrtts  broke  loose  from  his  at- 
tackers, drew  his  revolver  and  fired  in  the 
air.  The  crowd  kept  coming,  so  be  fired 
•gain  and  hit  Katovis. 

On  January  34.  1930.  Katovis  died  and 
on  January  37  he  was  buried  after  a  Com- 
mtmlst  funeral  with  10,000  paraders  march- 
ing from  Union  Square.  Manhattan,  to  ths 
cemetery  In  Queens. 


FoUceman  Klrlts  was  absolTed  of  bUme  by 
an  ^pclal  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  be  had 
abo^in  pure  self-defense. 

A  few  days  later  a  Communist-led  mob 
marched  on  New  York's  City  Hall  and  400 
policemen  had  to  be  turned  out  to  keep  order. 

On  May  Day  1930  the  Communists  de- 
veloped a  crowd  of  90.000  in  Union  Square 
and  sharp  on  the  strike  of  noon  began  riot- 
ing. New  York  City  police  on  horseback,  in 
riot  wagons,  in  uniform  and  plain  clothes, 
were  their  targets. 

Women  with  hatpins  Jabbed  the  horses' 
bellies.  Others  screamed  and  tore  their 
clothes  as  they  accxised  "Wbalen's  Cossacks" 
of  unprovoked  assault. 

And  the  plainclothes  detectives  slid  8-foot 
long  shillelaghs  out  of  their  pants  legs  and 
began  raking  heads  as  a  boy  runs  a  stick 
dow^n  a  picket  fence. 

"Whalen's  Cbssacks"  sdentlflcaUy  split  the 
seething  mass  into  into  workable  detach- 
ments, and  by  1  o'clock  XiA  riot  wagons  were 
full  of  bleeding,  half-consciovis  cops,  citl- 
sens,  and  Communist  agitators  who  had  not 
been  expert  enough  to  duck  when  the  fight- 
ing started. 

By  1:30  the  people  In  Union  Sqtiare  were 
back  at  work.  Most  of  them  never  knew 
why  or  bow  they  had  got  mixed  up  In  tbe 
terrw  »nd  the  screaming. 

A  great  many  were  Just  olBce  employees 
from  nearby  life-insurance  companies  who 
bad  been  drawn  by  the  bands,  flag  waving, 
and  excitement  generated  by  tbe  skilled 
crowd-builders. 

These  had  been  assigned  by  Oommunlst 
general  headquarters  to  organise  this  Kay 
Day  riot,  which  could  be  propagandised  all 
over  the  world  as  a  rising  of  the  enslaved 
masses  at  New  York. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  tbe  writer 
of  this  piece  was  a  breathless  and  fascinated 
observer,  being  introduced  to  and  educated 
In  communism. 

When  Steve  Katovis  started  that  riot  in 
the  Bronx  and  lost  his  life  for  it.  nothing 
could  have  seemed  less  to  me.  I  was  a  young 
reporter  only  a  few  montlis  in  New  York. 

My  job  was  himible  enough.  I  was  a  very 
junior  rewrite  man  on  the  lobster  shift.  12 
midnight  to  7  a.  m.,  on  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Journal. 

My  salary  was  $65  a  week,  and  considered 
fabiUous.  for  oiie  so  ignorant  and  young. 

Nobody  felt  more  guilty  atwut  it  than  I. 
So  I  liad  developed  the  habit  of  spending  as 
much  time  after  working  boors  as  I  could 
in  trying  to  leam  tbe  streets  and  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  Manhattan. 

Then,  when  the  awful  eye  of  the  city  edi- 
tor should  fall  on  me  at  last  in  judgment, 
perhaps  I  could  make  him  think  me  fit  to 
keep. 

And,  of  course,  in  the  maimer  of  boys, 
having  such  a  superb  and  tindesenrcd  job  on 
the  Joiumal.  I  was  pulling  every  possible 
string  to  get  on  another  paper.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  New  York  World. 

That  in  itself  showed  how  little  I  knew, 
for  the  Worid  was  on  its  last  legs  and  the 
Journal  was  full  of  bite  and  bounce. 

But,  anyhow,  it  happened  that  while  I  was 
mousing  arotmd  the  Wcx-ld  one  Biomlng 
trying  to  see  the  city  editor  I  beard  some- 
body talking  about  the  big  doings  that  would 
come  off  next  day  in  Union  Square  on  behalf 
of  tbe  "martyred  hero  of  tbe  masses."  Steve 
Katovis. 

Such  was  the  accident  that  led  one  re- 
porter onto  the  biggest  story  of  our  times, 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  world  politics. 

War  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  something 
exciting  was  due  in  Union  Square  I  laid  my 
plans  to  bom  it  on  It. 

Just  why  the  "martyred  hero"  had  been 
"martyred"  I  tiad  no  Idea.  Communism  was 
Just  one  among  a  million  million  things  of 
which  I  was  ignorant. 
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EXTENSION  CT  R£\L\RKS 

HON.  FOSTIR  FURCOLO 

Df  TSE  HOrat  or  RXPRKSKSTA  ;  ;\  ES 

Mr  FTKCOLO  Mr  ST^&>:fT  I  am 
Ihe  Membt.-s  of  Cc.n.rr«5  win  want 
to  join  vitii  ok  in  txund^i^  be?:  washes 
to  tta*  yUMuttSMf  Corx.crf£at:onal 
Chinrli  which  is  cekbntinff  the  one 
taimdrvdth  AxmiTersarr  <rf  its  foundmg 
this  vcck. 

The  kUtonr  of  this  church  located  in 
West  i^|»*wfft»M  Mass  .  is  one  of  con- 
siderable ftroggk  and  covers  a  disas- 
trou:  lire  and  a  great  amount  of  hard 
work  over  the  vears.  The  church  has 
overcome  all  di5cultjes  to  a  turn  its 
present  high  posmoo  in  Ihe  community. 
I:  tvpilSes  the  Cflnttnaow  effort  of  the 
Amencan  people  to  estaMish  religion  m 
our  country  ard  I  fcaow  that  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  H  Kui?  and  his  associ- 
ates, win  be  pleased  to  know  that  d-or- 
mg  this  week  of  their  celelwTktion,  we 
extend  to  all  of  theta  every  wish  for 
future  procress 

I  am  proud  to  acquaint  the  Members 
w.th  the  successful  achievements  of  the 
fine  congregation  of  thiis  church,  and  1 
know  you  will  a^  :oin  with  me  m  extend- 
ing cozigTatulatiom  and  good  wishes  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundini  of  the  Uittineagiw  Congrega- 
tional Church. 


tit4  Terror  Is  Spreadait 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOxnsikSk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .VI I VES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  19S0 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spt-aker.  und^rr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing aiticie  by  M  F  Evrreti,  from 
Caiholic   Action   of    th«-   South 

RXD    TOMCm    Is    5rK£AOUi« 

(By  M    F    KrtnUf 

r.i-'Xher   pr:xA    cf    the    ■prwrtlng   ol   Red 

terror   came   liktt    weec    m    Uie    trul    oi    10 

ratigloiM   in   CsecbosiuTftlua.   in   st*t«m«nu 

fron  ouutanmng  Amencsn  Icadats.  and  in 

of  an  extension  of  religious  repres- 

_  tn  PoUod 

Tnt  CaacA  rtUfkni*.  all  aaUonal  &cures. 
received  ftcntcncw  ranftsf  from  a  tu  25 
jtn  .mpnAooaaait.  plu*  &x^es  Tbcugb  the 
foreign  preM  was  forbidden  to  attend,  it 
VM  leaxned  Ih&l  the  prrx«<lure  dU}  not  %o 
entirely  according  to  plaii  Some  of  the 
defendaau  ahowea  evidence  o!  mtimidatloa 
and  torture.  But  one  retained  hui  {acuUies 
auilVcientlj  to  keep  the  carefully  picked  »pec- 
taton  in  an  uproar. 

It  was  eTldent  that  the  trial  on  charges 
Of  treaaon  waa  rigged  to  put  p.'^ewure  on  the 
hJerarchT  to  lake  the  cja'-h  ot  I'^oralty  to  the 
Bed  regiiae  and  to  prep*;*  the  waj  far  pro- 


cee<!'.r.pt  agaSr^  t^e  bUhcps.  particularly 
Archbiihop  Jv'-eef  Bera-..  of  Prague;  Bishop 
Jv^^ph  MathvX-ha.  cf  Olcmouc  and  Buhop 
Jvhr.  Voita.<»ak.  of  Soepualo.  Another  key 
leader  aimed  a:  t«  the  Praemonstrjtenslan 
Abtv^t  BchualaT  J.\r,Mimek.  of  Prague  Two 
abtx-tj  and  a  Jesuit  proTtnclal  were  among 
li:-  10  Just  trt«d 

The  trial  wa*  called  "one  of  the  most 
aszoctooa  XnJuaUew  of  our  days"  by  a  Catho- 
Ue  daily  in  Roow.  8p«alcin<;  along  the  same 
Ub*  Ot  R«l  agjresaton.  Gen  George  C 
Marsh&U.  father  of  the  Buropean  recivery 
pUn.  wartime  United  States  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  former  Secretary  of  State,  emphasized 
that  TictoTT  OTer  Soviet  Russia  In  the  struggle 
frr  the  mind  of  man  Is  as  " vital  to  peace  and 
pn»p«ntT  as  any  military  campaign  In  his- 
tory ■■  He  asserted  that  the  reconstruction 
of  l^orope  means  not  only  material  but  ^pirit- 
U!C  and  moral  rehabilitation 

Warning  a^lnst  proposals  to  reduce  the 
KCA  to  a  mere  relief  affair,  he  declared: 
•Make  no  mistake  about  It  The  chips  are 
d-wr.  Unless  we  achieve  victory,  the  great 
m:'.:tary  and  flnancLil  sacrifices  of  the  United 
States  may  have  been  largely  in  vain."  His 
wrrxis  were  echoed  by  other  leaders. 

It.    Poland    the    Communists    are    making 
f-.irther    efforts    to    dominate    the    church. 
T^.eT  are  attempting  to  obtain  signed  agree- 
ments   directly    from   the    priests    that    will 
mean  breaking  off  all  relation   with   Inter- 
national   religions.     Among    the    conditions 
they   are  trying  to  force   on   the  priests   is 
that  cf  recognizing  the  Reds"  Carltas  organl- 
latlon.  which  was   set   up   to  supplant   the 
Caritas  or  charitable  agency  of  the  church. 
Copies  of  a  number  of  documents  pertain- 
ing   to    the    Reds'    seizure    of    the    Catholic 
Carlt&s  were  sent  to  United  States  members 
of    the    hierarchy    by    the    Right    Reverend 
Moastgnor  Edward  E    Swanstrom.  executive 
director  of  KCWC  War  Relief  Services.     They 
amplify   NCWC    news   service   reports   about 
the  matter  and  give  the  full  background  of 
WRS  work  in  Poland     Since  the  program  be- 
gan m  Poland  m  September  1945.  126  ship- 
ments were  made  to  that  country  by  WRS. 
a    total    of     17.853.573    pounds,    valued    at 
a6J255.347  63     These  goods  were  distributed 
by  Carltas  in  Poland  to  the  pecple  In  greatest 
need 

Lack  of  space  makes  It  impossible  to  re- 
produce the  documents  here.  It  Is  enough 
to  note  that  the  Reds  have  determined  to 
throttle  Catholic  charitable  activities,  even 
at  the  coet  of  extensive  aid  to  people  greatly 
In  need  They  refused  to  allow  a  WRS 
representative  to  enter  Poland  alter  Geon^e 
Szudy  was  forced  to  leave  for  family  reasons 
following  30  months"  service  The  relief 
pro-am  In  Poland,  because  of  Carltas.  was 
ore  of  the  moet  efficient  operations  under- 
taken by  WRS  for  the  American  hierarchy. 
Ilia  Amrlcan  Council  of  Relief  Agencies 
was  notHlcd  by  the  Reds  in  Poland  to  liqui- 
date the  activity  of  these  agencies  by  May  1, 
1949,  tnough  the  CommunUts  offered  to  dis- 
tribute further  gifts.  WRS  continued  to 
•end  ahlpmenta  to  Cardinal  Sapleha.  chair- 
man cf  PuJiah  Caritas  Finally,  the  Redi  on 
January  23.  1950,  ordered  the  seizure  of 
Carltas  and  the  placing  of  its  program  under 
state  control.  The  government  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  prosecution  of  Camas 
pe.-sonnel  and  named  new  ofBclals.  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Reds  A  carefully  planned 
campaign  seeks  to  prove  that  embezzlement 
and  sheer  corruption  dominated  the  work 
of  Caritas. 

WRS  had  to  step  shipments  to  Poland. 
Hundreds  of  thouaands  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  crippled  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  charitable  agencies  of  the  church  look 
With  terror  to  the  future  Perhaps  the 
greatest  charitable  move  In  history,  the 
gigantic  work  of  WRS,  financed  through  the 
feneroslty  of  Catholic  Americans,  was  shut  off 
abruptly  In  a  great  Catholic  nation,  Poland, 
becairve  of  Red  persecution. 


The  R?ds"  Satanic  campaign  Is  ready  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  Chrlst"8  least  ones  In 
their  insane  haired  of  religion.  Let  there 
be  no  mistaking  of  their  intention  or  their 
action  It  Is  either  Christ  or  communism, 
and  we  must  make  our  choice  soon 


Comraanists  b  Univeriitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  Peona  Star.  April  24,  1950 1 
Communists  in  UNrvERsrriES 
T  R  McConnell.  dean  of  arts  and  sciences 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  told  a  group 
of  educators  In  Chicago  last  week  that  there 
are  not  enough  Communists  In  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  constitute  any 
serious  danger 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  at  the  same  uni- 
versity was  named  last  September  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties as  the  Scientist  X  who  allegedly  gave 
atomic  secrets  during  the  war  to  a  man  de- 
scribed as  a  Soviet  agent. 

Dr  McConneU's  remark  might  be  more  sig- 
nificant after  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
presented  the  Scientist  X  case  to  a  grand 
Ju -y,  If  the  Department  ever  does. 


Petroleum  Imports  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing concern  over  the  petroleum  Im- 
ports problem  calls  for  immediate  at- 
tention by  Congress.  It  is  not  a  long- 
range  solution  that  is  needed.  It  is  a 
short-range  remedy  that  must  be  applied 
if  we  are  not  to  see  condition."?  in  the  oil 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  in  coal, 
and  transportation  and  in  many  other 
lines  grow  progressively  worse. 

For  many  weary  months  the  independ- 
ents in  the  oil  industry  have  been  telling 
Congress  of  this  rapidly  growing  menace 
to  their  existence.  Volumes  on  volumes 
of  testimony  have  been  printed.  The 
evidence  has  been  compiled  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  on  studying  the 
que.stion. 

The  State  Department  ha<;  professed 
f'fcp  concern  because  the  British  Gov- 
ernment put  restrictions  on  imports  of 
oil  from  the  dollar  countries.  American 
companies  have  been  denied  some  part 
of  the  market  they  have  supplied.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  compel  a  restric- 
tion of  production  by  those  companies 
In  foreitin  f\elds — the  Middle  East  and 
South  America — or  to  mcrease  imports 
Into  the  United  States     It  was  not  the 
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latter  point  that  worried  th«  State  De- 
partment. They  probably  will  continue 
to  say.  as  they  have  been  doing,  up  to  the 
moment  that  the  last  Independent  oil 
man  is  forced  out  of  business  here  that 
no  injury  Is  being  done. 

The  amount  of  oil  Involved  In  the 
British  action  is  75.000  to  100,000  barrels 
a  day.  That  is  Insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  cut -backs  in  production  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  The  direct 
effect  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
Is  apparent  in  the  successive  reduction 
of  allowable  production  in  the  principal 
oil  States.  It  is  seen  in  the  falling  off  of 
State  revenues,  as  my  good  friends  who 
represent  the  State  of  Texas  can  testify 
with  great  eloquence.  It  is  seen  In  the 
loss  in  emplojment  in  the  oil  fields  and 
the  refineries  of  the  United  States. 

My  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  pio- 
neer oil-producing  State  of  the  Nation. 
The  beginning  of  the  oil-producing  in- 
dustry occtirred  in  the  district  which  I 
represent.  After  the  passage  of  nearly 
90  years,  we  still  have  a  sturdy  produc- 
ing and  refining  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  of  great  consequence  to  the 
economy  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  numerotis  communities  where  the  oil 
industry  exists. 

The  Pennsylvania -grade  Industry, 
famous  for  the  production  of  high  qual- 
ity lubricating  oils,  is  directly  in  the  path 
of  imported  oil.  I  do  not  propose  to  wait 
until  the  industry  is  forced  into  idleness 
or  liquidated.  I  ask  for  "short  range" 
action;  something  which  Is  immediate 
and  productive  of  quick  results.  The 
Penn  Grade  industry  produces  superior 
quality  lubricating  oils  but  it  produces 
many  other  products  as  well.  Not  all  of 
a  barrel  of  crude  oil  can  be  converted 
into  lubricants,  only  a  lesser  part  of  it. 
The  other  products  must  have  a  market 
and  it  is  this  market  that  the  cheaply 
produced  foreign  oils  is  taking  away 
from  a  native  American  industry  whose 
contributions  to  the  American  standard 
of  living  have  been  virtusdly  Immeasur- 
able. 

I  read  with  amazement,  amounting 
almost  to  unbelief,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  ECA  Administrator  had 
thrown  out  suggestions  to  the  effect  that 
Injuries  to  American  enterprise  caused 
by  the  large-scale  importing  program 
which  the  Administration  is  actively 
working  to  bring  about  could  be  softened 
by  Government  loans.  That  American 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  t)ecause  of 
imports  could  be  given  Government- 
financed  training  to  fit  them  for  other 
jobs.  They  were  talking  about  imports 
generally.  Oil  now  forms  a  substantial 
part  of  all  imports.  Oil  is  included  in 
the  thought  of  such  a  debasing  program. 
American  progress  did  not  come  through 
loans  from  the  RFC  and  the  creation  of 
a  large  class  of  displaced  persons,  eager 
to  work  creatively  but  waiting  on  a  Gov- 
ernment job-placement  bureau  to  give 
them  assignments. 

Bills  are  before  this  Congress  to  keep 
the  home  markets  secure  for  our  own 
oil.  We  have  plenty  and  even  a  little 
too  much  right  now.  Our  exports  of  oil 
shrink  day  by  day,  and  we  import  far 


more  than  we  sen  abroad.  Penn  Grade 
refiners  have  testified  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ECA  is  drying  up  their  once 
flotiriahlng  market  in  Europe  for  their 
lubricants.  The  door  is  being  shut 
abroad  and  imports  threatm  them  at 
home.    This  is  no  long-range  program. 

You  are  hearing  from  the  coal  industry 
and  the  coal  miners  on  this  same  subject. 
The  railroads  and  railroad  employees  are 
in  this  fight  to  preserve  home  industry. 
The  indepeiKlents  in  the  oil  industry  told 
us  long  ago  what  the  effects  of  unre- 
stricted imports  would  be.  They  in- 
formed us  month  by  month  of  condi- 
tions. Nothing  was  done  about  the  in- 
creasing menace  to  a  free  economy  and 
to  the  domestic  oil  industry.  Instead, 
we  have  allowed  a  few  men  in  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  to  emphasize  the 
welfare  of  a  few  giant  corporations  hold- 
ing vast  concessions  abroad. 

The  people  are  being  awakened  to 
what  is  happening  to  them.  How  long 
must  they  wait  and  how  severe  must  be 
their  ihjuries  be  l)efore  we  act? 


WiM   tad  F«rccfmi   EiprctsiMt  tl  •■ 


Postal  Serrice  CartaOmttt 
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HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 


or  MaBaaCHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  April  26. 19S0 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Medford.  Mass..  in  form  as  offered 
to  the  covmcil  by  Mayor  Frederick  T. 
McDermott  i 

Crrr  or  MxsroKO.  iL\sa..  April  20. 1950. 

Whereaa  any  curtailment  of  postal  service 
In  the  city  of  Medford  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  wotild  be  of  the  most 
undesirable  thing  that  coxild  poeslhly  hap- 
pen from  any  standpoint  of  reasoning:  and 

Whereaa  Medford  at  the  present  time  la  ex- 
periencing a  period  of  rapid  growth,  both  as 
a  residential  and  business  area  resulting  in  a 
tremendotis  Increase  in  valuation:  Tberefcse 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  be  the  sense  of  this  city 
councU  that  no  decrease  In  postal  service  or 
reduction  In  the  ntimber  of  employees  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Department  could 
be  compatible  with  the  march  of  progress 
that  is  taking  place  in  Medford  In  the  past 
year,  and  the  anticipated  continued  progres- 
sive trend  In  the  next  5  years;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolx>ed.  That,  becatise  of  the  above  stated 
facu.  this  cotindl  does  hereby  urge  the 
United  States  Foetal  Deparuneut  to  retain 
the  present  delivery  service  and  forego  any 
sugestion  of  curtaiUng  employment:  and  be 
It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  upon  Its  passage  to  the  Post- 
master General.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  to  tbe 
Representatives  and  Senators  rcprcaentlng 
this  district  In  Waahlngton,  for  their  con- 
sideration and  action  thcretm. 

In  council.  AprU  20.  1950:  Passed. 

A  true  copy,  attest : 

CDKSsa  E.  RirzBS. 
AsnsUnt  CUy  Cleric 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  icicRiaaJV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVXB 

Wednesday.  April  26. 19S0 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  articles  by 
Lowell  Mellett,  from  the  Washington 
E\ening  Star: 

[Prtxn  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  AprU 
18.    19&0I 

Oir   THX   OmcB   Hand — A   RxMXNna   That 
Local  Canes  Is  a  Marrxa  or  Local  Rs- 

BPONSIBn.TT 

(By  LoweU  MeUett) 

Crime  ahotild  be  curbed  wherever  It  raises 
Its  ugly  head.  The  question  is.  Who  has  the 
duty  to  curb  It?  And  the  answer  Is.  tbe 
Federal  authorities  when  the  crime  Is  against 
the  Federal  statutes,  the  State  or  local  au- 
thorities wlien  the  crime  Is  against  State  or 
local  laws. 

Out  of  the  present  hullabaloo  In  CoogrcM 
over  crime  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  dty. 
there  emerges  a  clear  Indication  that  eome 
of  our  national  lawmakers  have  forgotten 
this  simple  principle.  Either  that  or  they 
choose  to  disregard  It  for  reasons  of  their 
own — the  principal  reason  being  political,  the 
desire  to  score  off  the  opposition  party. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  tendency  which  If  fol- 
lowed very  far  could  prove  disastrous  to  otir 
democratic  society.  It  coiild  lead  to  that 
police  state,  which  nobody  wants  on  any 
terms. 

WASXTNcs  civxN  rasQtncirTLT 

Every  competent  Attorney  General  in  re- 
cent times  has  warned  of  this  danger.  Wil- 
liam D.  Mitchell,  now  suggested  by  some  as 
the  ideal  coimsel  for  the  Senate  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  crime,  waa  Attorney 
General  under  President  Coolldge.  As  such 
he  called  attention  more  than  once  to  the 
unwisdom  of  unloading  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  task  of  correcting  evils  that  are 
purely  local.  Like  those  who  have  followed 
him  in  ofBce,  he  was  continually  besotight  to 
send  the  FBI  into  one  community  or  an- 
other whei-e  there  happened  to  be  dissatis- 
faction with  locai  law  enforcement.  He  re- 
sisted such  demands.  And  this  was  at  a 
time  when  the  FBI  was  a  con^taratlvely  small 
agency.  Now  that  It  has  reached  its  present 
proportions,  he  doubtless  would  be  even  less 
disposed  to  permit  its  participation  In  local 
affairs. 

And  what  is  said  here  concerning  the  FBI 
goes  also  for  the  United  States  Congress. 
Aside  from  the  principle  of  borne  rule  and 
locAl  responsibility,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient, there  is  tbe  fact  that  Congress  has.  and 
always  wUl  have,  plenty  to  do  without  pick- 
ing up  tbe  troubles  of  any  psrtlctilar  com- 
munity. Tbe  National  Leglalatore  Is  habit- 
ually behind  in  the  business  of  national  leg- 
islation. If  it  must  have  cops-and-robber* 
entertainment  now  and  then  to  reilerc  tbe 
monotony  of  real  work,  thars  wUl  always  be 
a  IfcCAaxRT  or  a  HiczxnuMVia  to  prorkte  It. 


soTTHnora  aoAao 

Onoe  it  is  established  that  local  eommunl- 
tles  can  shift  their  responsibilities  and  shrug 
tbem  off  on  Congress  there  will  be  no  end 
to  such  proceedings.  Soms  Congressmen 
will  be  happy  to  bring  their  domestic  squab- 
bles to  the  Capitol  for  airing.  It  is  an 
excellent  sotudLng  board. 


i 
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For  on*  local  communltT  the  CongTfss  has 
lonjj  accepted  full  rmponslbUity  It  serves 
as  the  c:'r  council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Thu  provides  a  situation  that  »at- 
Isfle*  nobody,  but  nobody  Ukea  to  give  up 
authority  and  Congress  has  not  yrt  been 
able  to  make  itself  let  po  of  the  District. 
So  we  hsre  ConijTesa  stirred  up  for  davs  at 
a  time  over  scandals  or  alleyed  scandi^ls  In 
the  Washington  Police  Department.  Usually 
someone  demands  that  the  FBI  t\ke  a  hand 
and  clean  up  the  situation  Because  of 
Washington's  confused  status  as  a  Federal 
city  such  demands  are  not  who'.iy  llU-iglcal. 
but  the  FBI  has  msnaced  for  the  moot  part 
to  avoid  involvement  and.  no  doubt,  if  per- 
ml'ted  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  now  that  local  crime  Is  beinjj  made 
a  rational  l&su*.  something  to  be  used  In 
the  Claming  congreaalonal  campaign,  the 
temptation  to  call  in  the  Federal  police  Is 
almtiSt  overpowering  It  !.<'  a  temptation  to 
b?  reststwl.  save  where  there  is  convincing 
evidence  of  law  violation  on  a  national  scale. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
20.  19501 

OV    THI     OTHn     H-»N-t) — ABOTTT     a     PALLBEARra 

Who  FoLiovr>  a  Heakse  That  s  Not  Going 
A.NTWHntt 

(By  Lowell  llellett> 

There  has  to  be  an  explanation  lor  the 
spirit  of  frtistratlon  among  Republican  en- 
trepreneurs, even  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  are  not  making  a  shining  suc- 
cess of  this  session  of  Congress.  The  ex- 
planation could  t)e  the  absence  of  the  one 
sure-fire  issue  required  by  a  party  out  of 
power  That  'aaue  la  hard  times.  And  we 
haven't  got    em 

Representative  Joseph  W  Martin,  Jm..  mi- 
nority lender  of  the  H>.use.  m  .de  a  speech  In 
Pittsburgh  the  other  night,  a  speech  filled 
with  gloom.  "Sickening  to  the  patriot's 
heart  la  the  orgy  of  waste,  extravagance,  and 
plain  bad  management  encountered  on  every 
hand  In  Washington  today."  he  said:  "shock- 
ing waste,  sinftil  waste,  demoralizing  waste 
of  tha  people  8  sub.stanoe  " 

He  declared  we  ve  got  to  remove  "the 
threat  of  socializ.'itlon  which  hangs  like  a 
pall  over  the  spirit  of  American  thrift  and 
Indtistry." 

paix  ovit  pnrsBCECH 

As  he  spoke  there  doubtless  was  a  pall 
hanging  over  Pittsburgh,  the  smoke  from  the 
city's  great  blast  lurnaces.  stUl  roaring  day 
and  night  despite  the  threat  so  disturbing 
to  Representative  Maktin.  The  steel  busi- 
ness continues  to  burst  at  the  seams  Pro- 
duction last  week  represented  97  5  p>ercent 
of  capacity,  the  total  output  being  within  a 
few  tons  of  the  all-time  record  The  steel 
makers  could  hardly  be  worried  by  the  situ- 
ation and  the  buyers  of  steel  obviously  are 
not. 

If  a  pun  Is  perm.laslble  Joe  found  himself 
•  pallbearer  without  a  funeral 

And  Its  like  that  mofet  anywhere  he  may 
go  In  the  words  of  Joe  Livingston,  eminent 
biulne«s  analyst.  "Good  biisinesa  Is  becom- 
ing a  habit  "  Mr  Livingston  finds  con- 
firmation In  Wall  Street,  which  he  says  la 
pronouncing  the  lienediction  with  higher 
stock  prices  But.  he  savs.  Wall  Street  Is 
choosy,  I  ;  a  way  that  reftecta  biisiness  itself 
The  dominant  characteristic  of  a  boom,  he 
says,  unanimity  with  everything  going  up 
at  once,  is  miasln^  The  stocks  that  are 
advancing  are  the  kind  that  are  bought  pri- 
marily by  investment  trusts,  mutual  funds. 
Mid  banks  for  Investment  accjunt-s  Wall 
Street  is  not  having  one  of  those  19.^  specu- 
lative orgies  that  does  nobody  any  good 

Two  good  Joes.  Maktin  and  Livingston, 
but  they  don't  ae*  alike  One  cant  see  tha 
Other'*  pall— only  the  silver  lining 

BOMt  UOm*  op  THI   SAMI 

Some  more  of  the  same  is  offered  by  the 
Pi«aldcnt  s    Council    vi    Economic    Advia*rs 


In  lt.s  late.««t  report  to  Congress  the  Council 
Ptates  that  the  pnxluctlon  of  goods  and 
service  had  reached  an  annual  rate  of  t258,- 
000.000.000  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  a  gain  of  almost  $3 .000 .000 .000  com- 
pared  with   the  cUwlng  period   of   1949. 

Consumers'  spendable  Income,  meaning  the 
money  people  have  to  spend  after  paying 
taxes,  was  up.  rcAChlng  a  new  high  rate  of 
» 181  000.000.000  annually,  a  gain  of  $1,200.- 
000.000  But  It  l.sn't  all  being  spent.  People 
apparently  are  being  reasonably  prudent, 
since  savings  also  are  increasing. 

Nor  are  the  corporations  able  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  pallbearers.  Their  profits  are 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $30,500,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  over  last  quar- 
ter The  national  income,  or  dollars  earned 
In  production.  Indicates  nn  annual  total  of 
$220.300,000  000.  according  to  the  Council,  a 
gain   of  $1  200.000.000  in   wages  and   profits. 

All  this  despite  the  tie-up  In  the  coal  In- 
du.«try.  which  showed  Its  worst  effects  dur- 
ing 2  months  of  the  quarter. 

Mavbe  Joe  Maetin.  a  cheerful  fellow  by 
nature,  should  stop  following  a  he.irsc  that 
Isn't  going  anywhere,  and  Join  the  boys  on 
the  band  wagon. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Anrll 

22,  19501 
On     the     Othek     Hani> — When     Does     Mr. 
ArHF-^oN    Havf    Ttme   To    Think'      Wh.\t 
Keei>s  Him  Going'' 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

Two  questions  naturally  occur  to  many 
people.  One  Is,  When  does  a  man  In  the  spot 
occupied  by  Dean  Acheson  have  time  to 
think''  Beset,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  a  world  In  ferment,  with  ex- 
plosive Incidents  happening  or  about  to  hap- 
pen each  day  of  the  wee's,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  calculated  campaign  of  harass- 
ment Intended  to  interfere  with  his  work. 
when  does  he  have  time  for  the  quiet  medi- 
tation from  which  great  decisions  come? 

The  other  question  Is.  What  keeps  him  go- 
ing, in  the  face  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  misrepresentations  that  ass.'^ll  him  at 
home  and  abroad? 

SOMETHING    HE    HIMSELP    SAID 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  can 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  something  Mr  Acheson 
hlmrelf  once  said.  At  the  private  services 
for  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis.  following  hU 
death,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  In  behalf  of  himself  and  others  who 
had  served  as  secretaries  to  the  Justice  As 
reported  by  A  T  Mason  in  his  book.  Bran- 
dels — A  Free  Man's  Life.  Mr.  Acheson's  re- 
marks included  these  sentences: 

"We  are  the  generation  which  has  lived 
during  and  between  two  wars.  We  have  lived 
in  the  desert  years  of  the  human  spirit 
•  •  •  years  when  the  cry  was.  'What  is 
truth?"  •  •  •  These  were  years  during 
which  we  saw  in  action  his  burning  faith 
that  the  verities  to  which  men  had  clung 
through  the  ages  were  verities:  that  evil  never 
could  be  good:  that  falsehood  was  not  truth, 
not  even  If  all  the  Ingenuity  of  science  re- 
iterated it  In  waves  that  encircled  the 
earth      •     •     • 

"But  to  him,  truth  was  less  than  truth 
unless  it  was  expounded  eo  that  the  people 
could  understand  and  believe.  During  these 
years  of  retreat  fmm  reason,  his  faith  in 
the  human  mind  and  in  the  will  and  capac- 
ity of  people  to  understand  and  prasp  the 
truth,  never  wavered  or  tired  In  a  time 
of  moral  and  Intellectual  anarchy  and  frus- 
tration, he  handed  on  the  great  tradition  of 
faith  in  the  mind  and  spilrlt  of  man  which 
Is  the  faith  of  the  prophets  and  poets,  of 
Socrates  and  of  Lincoln" 

CONVICTION    ON    TmnTH 

So  It  would  seem  that  It  Is  this  that  keeps 
Dean  Acheson  going  — the  conviction  that 
truth  must  be  expounded  so  that  people  may 
understand  and  believe,  plus  a  faith  in  the 


will  and  capacity  of  people  to  understand 
the  truth. 

It  explains  why  he  has  not  yet  wavered 
or  seemed  to  tire  In  his  efforts  to  expound 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it;  why  he  can  appear 
day  after  day  before  the  various  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  discuss  at  length 
and  in  detail  the  wide  range  of  matters  that 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  State  De- 
partment, responding  readily  to  informed  and 
Intelligent  questions  and  avoiding  as  best 
he  can  the  pitfalls  se*  for  him  by  those 
having  less  than  a  friendly  interest.  Also 
it  explains  why  he  compels  himself  to  meet 
with  official  and  unofficial  groups  of  all  kinds 
for  off-the-record  quiz  sessions.  And  finally 
why  he  takes  on  the  burden  of  public 
speeches  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  de- 
spite the  wear  and  tear  on  his  physical 
strength. 

As  for  when  he  has  time  to  think — the 
Lord  only  knows. 

Parenthetically  it  could  be  a<=ked  also, 
when  does  the  Secretary  have  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  elaborate  conspiracies  agsinst 
the  welfare  of  his  own  country,  with  which, 
in  effect,  he  stands  accused  by  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  practitioners  of  a  certain  kind 
of  politics  and  a  certain  kind  of  Journalism? 
For  that  one  the  said  practitioners  would 
prefer  not  to  have  any  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  It  be  said  In  tribute 
to  Acheson  "that  he  may  well  stand  be- 
fore his  God  and  Creator,  guilty  as 
charged,  and  take  his  chances  than  to 
stand  before  Hun  as  will  his  calumni- 
ators with  vile  tongues  in  their  heads." 


Commanist  Enigma:  Solution? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

Of  CONNEmct-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26. 1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
contributed  colimin  in  the  Catholic 
Tran.script.  the  newspaper  of  the  Hart- 
ford diocese,  probes  the  question  of  the 
Communi.sc  enigma.  The  editor.  Rev. 
James  M.  Gilli.^:,  C.  S.  P..  sets  out  in  vi- 
brant form  premises  upon  which  the 
prevalence  of  communistic  activity  may 
bo  ba^ed.  Admittedly,  no  solution  is 
given  to  the  riddle  of  communistic  ad- 
herence; but  a  thorough  soul-searching 
on  our  part  may  enable  us  to  determine 
the  shortcomings  of  either  religious 
teachings  or  democratic  practices  which 
allow  our  people  to  be  ensnared  in  the 
d?lU5ory  web  of  Utopian  existence 
through  Communist  philosophy. 

Communist  Enigma:   Solution? 
(By  the  Rev.  James  M.  GUlls,  C.  S.  P.) 

I  have  often  confessed  In  this  column  that 
to  me  the  .spread  of  communLsm  Is  a  psycho- 
logical riddle.  Invariably  after  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  confession  I  receive  letters 
Intended  to  do  away  with  my  perplexity.  I 
appreciate  the  motive  of  the  writers  of  those 
letters  and  I  am  In  consequence  thanklul. 
But  I  still  have  to  admit  that  for  me  the 
riddle  remains  unsolved. 

Take,  for  eximple.  a  letter  like  this  from 
an  obviously  intelligent  and  zealous  lady  la 
Albany.  N.  Y  :  "You  say  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand why  men  and  women  are  fooled  by 
communism.     There  are  many  reasons: 

"1  People  are  not  curious  enough.  A  man 
bet  he  e   uld  go  out  and  get  the  iigualuree 


of  50  men  who  didn't  know  what  they  were 
signing.    He  won  the  bet. 

"2.  Americans  are  too  busy  to  make  a 
study  of  communism. 

"3.  Too  much  is  printed  and  not  enough 
Is  condensed.  I  had  to  sacrifice  much  In  or- 
der to  find  time  to  keep  up  on  the  current 
news  of  communism  because  things  are  hap- 
pening so  fast  all  over  the  world  I  have  two 
piles — one  of  dippings  and  one  of  oooks  on 
communism.  To  get  the  facts  I  wotild  have 
to  spend  weeks  or  months  going  ever  all  of 
them.  We  need  booklets  with  to-the-polnt 
facts. 

"4.  Atheists  are  pleased  with  the  Ccmmu- 
nl-sts'  statement:  Religion  Is  the  opium  of 
the  people. 

"5.  False  statements  Impress  the  poor: 
Communists  are  working  for  peace,  bread, 
land,  higher  wages  and  freedom  from  capi- 
talism. 

"6.  Ccmmuaists  write  letters;  anti-Com- 
munists don't.  Before  the  picture  The  Iron 
Curtain'  was  first  shown,  the  Fox  Co.  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  protest- 
ing Its  being  shown,  and  threatening  the 
company,  directors,  and  others.  After  the 
picture  had  been  shown,  over  8.000  letters 
and  telegrams  were  received  protesting  the 
picture.  Few  letters  were  received  com- 
mending the  picture.  When  news  com- 
mentators criticize  Russia  or  communism. 
Communists  write  all  the  sponsors  of  pro- 
grams and  the  radio  broadcasting  companies 
requesting  that  the  speakers  be  taken  off  the 
air.  They  request  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  Join  In  their  protests  and  to  conceal  them- 
selves as  members  of  any  Communist  organ- 
ization. 

"7.  When  bills  are  to  be  passed  in  legisla- 
ture or  any  problem  voted  on.  Communists 
flood  the  Slate  Department  with  maU. 
Catholics  do  not  show  much  action  about 
such  things. 

"8.  Many  people  are  under  the  Impression 
that  Communists  are  fiehtlng  only  Catholi- 
cism. This  false  impression  alone  draws 
many  people  to  the  side  of  Communist 
sympathizers. 

"9.  In  every  company,  club,  or  organiza- 
tion there  are  Communists  to  spot  sympa- 
thizers as  easy  prey  for  their  organizations. 

"10.  People  are  betrayed  into  thinking 
they  are  Joining  a  new  political  party.  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  it  is  not  a  political 
party  but  a  treasonable  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy. 

"11.  If  Spain  is  80-90  percent  Catholic, 
why  did  outsid'  foreigners  convert  many  of 
them  to  communism  and  then  murder  their 
priests  and  nuns  and  burn  down  their 
churches?  Italian  Catholics.  French  Catho- 
lics, and  mlliions  of  Catholics  of  other  coun- 
tries are  much  the  same.  There  is  weakness 
in  Catholicism.  There  is  strength  in  com- 
munism. Catholics  have  the  feeling  cf  con- 
tentment; they  are  sleeping.  Many  of  our 
best  churchgoers  are  Ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated in  theur  religion. " 

Evidently  the  writer  of  that  letter  had  done 
some  intense  tlUnking  on  the  cause  of  the 
spread  of  communism.  I  hope  she  will  not 
be  displeased  if  I  say  that  her  explanations 
don't  go  deep  enough.  The  poor,  she  says, 
are  fooled.  But  why?  They  have  news- 
papers and  radios,  "fhey  must  know  brute 
facts  about  communism.  Those  of  them 
who  are  Catholics  have  both  information 
and  exhortations  from  the  Pope,  bishops, 
priests — why  do  they  remain  ignorant? 

My  correspondent  savs  further  that  Com- 
munists are  articulate.  non-Communists  in- 
articulate; Communists  active,  non-Ccm- 
muulsis  Inactive.  True,  but  again,  why? 
In  fact,  the  lady  ends  as  I  do  with  • 
"why?' — why  are  so  many  Spanish  and 
Italian  and  French  Catholics  stUl  on  the 
wrong  side:"     Yes.  why? 

Perhaps  I  may  best  put  the  problem  In 
s»  me  words  I  UTcte  In  the  Catholic  World 
lor  February  1947; 


"Those  to  whom  I  put  my  question.  How 
do  you  account  for  the  welcome  given  to 
communism  by  Intellectuals  and  nonlntel- 
lectuals.  hoi  poUoi  and  the  hoity-toity  alike; 
by  actors,  artists,  novelists,  historians,  edu- 
cators, labor  unions,  publishers  of  books  and 
magazines.  Congressmen,  clergymen  and 
members  of  a  score  or  more  of  other  assorted 
business  and  professions,  give  me  reasons 
which,  to  be  effective,  would  have  to  exist  in 
combination  but  which  normally  exclude  one 
another.  My  friends  and  informants  speak 
of  zeal,  enthusiasm,  a  quasi-religious  ferver. 
a  need  of  something  to  take  the  place  of  the 
abandoned  religion;  a  keen  sense  of  the  in- 
Jtistlces  done  to  workingmen  in  times  past; 
mental,  moral,  spiritual  restlessness  and  gen- 
eral discontent;  psychopathic  disturbances 
so  widespread  as  to  be  epidemic;  exhibition- 
ism; sadism  or  masochism;  desire  for 
novelty;  bitterness  of  soul  consequent  upon 
atheism;  pessimism  to  the  point  of  despera- 
tion; sentimental  and  emotional  idealism; 
anger,  envy,  hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  have- 
nots;  the  ever  present  attraction  of  class  war- 
fare and  racial  conflict;  demagogic  leader- 
ship working  through  mob  psychology.  And 
so  on.  But  not  any  one  of  the  causes  alone 
would  suffice  and  the  combination  of  five  or 
six  of  them  in  one  person  seldom  occurs. 
It  may  be  that  the  many  motives  mentioned 
operate  separately  in  different  persons,  but 
what  has  brought  them  together  in  the 
closely  compact  and  wonderfully  well-organ- 
ized movement  that  is  world  communism? 

"There — I  submit — is  the  unsolved  and 
perhaps  insoluble  enigma." 


Shoaia  We  Adopt  the  Federal  FEPC? 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OW    MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  26  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29)\l950 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  de- 
bate on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
program,  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holl.'kndI  on 
the  subject  Should  We  Adopt  a  Federal 
FEPC? ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  debate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ANNOVNcrs.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  the  American  Fortim  of  the  Air. 
founded  21  years  ago  by  Theodore  Granlk 
and  dedicated  to  the  full  and  public  discus- 
sion of  all  sides  of  all  Issues,  coming  to  you 
from  NBC  Theater  in  Washington.  D  C. 

Now.  here  is  your  moderator.  Theodore 
Granlk. 

Chairman  GaAKix.  Our  great  American 
democracy  is  proud  of  its  many  minority 
groups — millions  of  Catholics.  Jews,  Negroes, 
Mexicans.  Immigrants,  and  chUdren  of  im- 
migrants, all  good  Americans — but  spokes- 
man for  these  minorities  contend  that  many 
among  them  cannot  get  Jobs  and  improve 
their  standards  of  living  because  of  unfair 
discrimination  on  the  l^asis  of  race,  colcar,  or 
religion.  Others,  however,  say  that  if  these 
faults  occur,  they  are  faults  of  mind  and 
heart,  or  of  social  Inheritance,  which  can  be 
eradicated  only  by  education  and  example, 
that  no  law  can  be  effective  if  it  ia  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  ailected. 

With  this  very  controversial  issue  confront- 
ing our  Congress  and  otir  Nation,  the  Amer- 


ican Forum  of  the  Air  asks,  "Should  we 
adopt  a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission."  known  as  the  FEPC? 

Two  distinguished  Senators  are  here  to 
give  us  their  views.  Senator  Buexbt  Hcm- 
PHXZT.  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
now  Democratic  Senator  from  Minnesota; 
and  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland.  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  former  Governor  of  that  State. 

Now.  Senator  Holland,  would  you  start  out 
oxif  dlsctission  by  answering  this  question: 
Cap  we  legally  assure  any  citiKn  that  in  ap- 
plying for  a  Job  he  wUl  not  suffer  discrlmlna- 
tian  because  of  his  race  or  religion? 

Senator  Holland.  My  answer  would  be 
no:  not  under  under  American  law  because 
such  a  law  would  attempt  to  control  the 
thought  processes,  the  mind,  the  objectives, 
the  intenticns  of  individuals,  and  that  isn't 
done  under  American  law.  It  is  attempted 
under  some  kinds  of  ideology  with  which  we 
have  no  common  ground  whatsoever,  but 
not  under  our  system  of  law. 

In  the  second  place,  may  I  say  that  it  can- 
not be  done  practically  because  it  can  never 
be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people,  and  it  has  already 
been  shown  in  that  part  of  the  Nation  out- 
side of  the  South,  leaving  that  out  of  the 
discussion  for  the  moment,  that  17  sovereign 
States  have  turned  down  FKPC,  8  have 
adopted  a  compulsory  FEPC.  and  2  a  mere 
voluntary  FEPC  without  strength.  I  call 
to  your  attention  that  the  population  of  the 
States  that  have  turned  it  down  is  twice  that 
of  those  that  have  accepted  It.  and  likewise 
that  in  California,  the  only  place  where  it 
was  submitted  to  popular  vote,  the  people 
voted  it  down  by  2  S,  to  1.  and  in  every  county 
In  California  they  voted  down  FEPC.  It 
cannot  be  enforced  without  popular  support. 

Senator  HtrMPuaxT  My  answer  to  the 
question  is.  of  course,  that  a  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  employment  practices  can  and 
should  be  adopted  and  that  it  can  be  en- 
forced. I  think  that  my  answer  is  bolstered 
not  merely  by  my  own  personal  point  of  view 
but  by  the  fact  that  there  are  10  States  in  the 
Union  that  do  have  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws,  eight  of  which  are  what  I  would 
call  satisfactory,  two  of  which  are  on  the 
voluntary  side.  Besides  that,  there  are  a 
number  of  large  cities  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  these  large  cities,  such  as  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  they  have 
large  minority  groups,  particularly  large 
groups  of  American  Negroes. 

These  cities  have  proven  conclusively  that 
a  fair  employment  practices  ordinance  on  a 
city  level,  with  compulsion,  does  work.  For 
example,  recently  the  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune  made  a  survey  of  some  25  cities,  and 
It  found  that  out  of  these  25  cities  where 
the  cities  had  a  fair  employment  practices 
ordinance,  you  did  have  employment  of 
white-collar  Negro  workers,  you  did  have 
employment  of  the  minority  groups,  and 
that  discrimination  was  being  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  further  observa- 
tion, tiiat  It  Is  entirely  within  the  purview 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  pass  this  kind 
of  law.  We  have  banned  child  labor;  we  reg- 
ulate labor  insofar  as  safety  regulations  are 
concerned.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  that  would 
affect  employees  in  interstate  commerce.  So 
I  say,  frankly  and  candidly  and  with  some 
conviction,  that  this  law  should  be  enacted. 
that  it  will  work,  and  that  it  will  produce 
the  results  which  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Chairman  Gkanik.  Do  you  think  it  is  con- 
stltuUonal,  Senator? 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  It  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional, but  I  want  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  that  portion  of  my  distinguished 
colleague's  remarks  which  had  to  do  with  the 
large  dtles  Admitted  that  several  of  the 
large  cities  do  have  FEPC  Acta  which  are 
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local.  I  tiling  tt  Is  Interesting  to  not«  that 
In  fvrry  case  the  SUtM  tn  which  those  cttlea 
hJ»v<?  been  located.  In  every  case  except  the 
State  of  New  York,  have  cipchned  as  States 
to  accept  a  State  of  PFPC  because  they  have 
net  Ufced  what  they  »aw  working  out  In  i.he 
cities  Tnat  Is  tru?  In  Pennsylvania  as  to 
Philadelphia  It  is  true  m  Ohio  as  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland  It  la  true  In  minota 
as  to  Chicago.  And  It  i.s  true  in  the  State 
ot  my  distlnmxished  friend  14inne.<ota.  where 
after  a  '.rial  run  In  Minneapolis.  It  uas 
knocked  cut  in  the  State  senate  last  year  by 
34  to  29,  showing  conclusively  that  the  gtxxl 
pco^Je  ot  lilnncsota  didn't  like  what  they 
saw  down  In  tbe  mam  city,  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis 

Chalrn:an  Ca.«NiK.  Lets  see  what  the 
former  mayor  has  to  aay  about  that. 

Senator  Hr*n»HstT.  1  am  very  glad  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  brought 
that  up.  becatise  that  opens  up  a  new  area  of 
conflict.  No.  1.  th;  good  people  of  Minne- 
sota do  like  fair  employment  practices.  No, 
2.  not  only  do  the  pcod  people  of  Minneapolis 
like  It — and  they  are  all  good  people — but 
the  city  of  Xiinneapolls  was  awarded  the  Na- 
tion's award  for  outstanding  work  In  hu- 
man relations.  A  city  that  only  5  years  ago 
was  described  by  Perry  McWilliams  as  the 
second  worst  city  in  the  Nation  in  terms  cf 
difcnmication  was  last  year  at  Christmas 
time  given  the  national  award  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Asfociat:on  for  the  Advance- 
msr.t  cf  Colon. d  Ptopie  and  on  the  p>art  of 
the  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  for 
cut::ar.i.r.g  wcrk  x.;  t-e  Ltld  of  human  re- 
Utlcna. 

Now  let's  go  Into  the  legislatures  for 
awhile  I  am  g'.ad  my  friend  in  Florida 
brought  up  the  legislatures,  because  the  leg- 
islatures in  this  country  are  the  most  un- 
representative bodies  in  America.  The  legis- 
latures cf  the  Stales  have  not  been  reap- 
portioned, most  of  them,  for  50  years.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  need  of  reapportionment  that  is 
second  to  none.  New  York  has  a  need  of  re- 
apportionment Ohio  has  a  need  of  reap- 
portionment. In  ether  words,  the  State  of 
Minnesota  hasn't  been  reapportioned  since 
1910.  when  the  c  ty  of  Minne.ipolls  had  a 
population  of  some  200,000  people,  and  now 
It  has  550. COO  people 

To  say  that  a  leglslattire  does  not  pass 
PE?C  and.  therefore,  that  it  Is  wrong  is  no 
answer  at  all.  Let  the  legislatures  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  several  States,  reap- 
portion their  States  Let  those  people  who 
are  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  minority  rtile 
come  out  and  believe  in  majority  rule. 

Senator  Holland  I  am  sorry.  Mr  Modera- 
tor, that  my  distinguished  friend  doesn't  l>e- 
Ueve  in  the  type  cf  democratic  government 
that  prevails  in  the  statehouse  in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Humphjuct    I  surely  don't. 

Senator  Holland  Nor  that  that  prevails  In 
the  statehouses  af  the  other  fine  States  of 
this  Nation.  SufBce  It  to  say  that  It  seems 
to  me  It  IS  a  very  clear  and  conclusive  lllus- 
traticn  that  the  people  of  his  State,  after 
having  "-een  tLe  project  work  for  2  years  in 
his  CUV.  where  he  helped  to  establish  It, 
would  have  i.othirg  of  it  but  kncxrked  it  out. 
They  d.dn't  want  »t  In  Minnesota 

Let  me  say  ihi£.  my  friend  referred  to  Cali- 
fornia I  remind  him  a^ain  that  the  sover- 
eign people,  tbe  jovereign  peop!e  to  the  tune 
of  2.250.000  voted  in  California,  and  they 
voted  2 "I  to  1  against  any  FEPC,  and  there 
wasn  t  a  county  in  all  that  State  but  which 
showed  a  majority  against  FEPC. 

I  winder  how  my  friend  answers  that? 

Seiia'.or  HtMFHmrr.  Your  friend  will  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  It,  but  let  us  go  back  first 
of  alt  to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  under- 
stand thit  the  gentleman  from  Florida  Is 
telling  me  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  on  this  Issue  represented  the  [;.■<>- 
pie.  Let's  take  a  look  at  «hu  represented  the 
people.  The  Governor  of  the  btaie  of  Min- 
nesota was  elected  with  an  overwhelming 
joajortty      He  happens  to   b*  a  Kepublii.an 


Governor.  He  happens  to  stand  foursquare 
for  fair  employment  practices  He  also  wc:\t 
before  thf  legislature  and  encouraged  It, 
Who  fought  It?  The  Minnesota  Employers 
Association.  Who  Is  the  Minnesota  Employ- 
ers Association?  Let  me  say  the  most  con- 
6ervati%e  and,  tn  fact,  the  most  reactionary 
proup  In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Who  else 
did  they  fi^ht?  They  fought  the  Governor. 
they  fought  the  Junlcr  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
TTiey  fought  everything  out  there  that  I  can 
think  of  Then  they  were  able  in  a  legisla- 
ture that  had  not  been  reapportioned  since 
1910  to  bciile  this  thing  up  In  committee. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  church, 
the  Protestant  churches,  every  one  of  them, 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  every  cne  of  the  vec- 
trans"  organizations,  despite  vh?  fact  that 
every  trade  union  In  Minnesota,  both  politi- 
cal parties,  despite  the  fact  that  county  after 
county  resolution  was  for  FEPC  by  State  law. 
still  the  legislature  didn't  enact  it.  So  my 
friend  says  apparently  the  people  don't  want 
it? 

Senator  Holland  My  voluble  friend  still 
doesn't  explain  why  his  own  senate  turned 
it  down  34  to  29  and  why  his  own  house 
has  declined  ever  to  let  It  come  out.  I 
think  that  It  Is  a  very  sound  conclusion  to 
draw  that  they  didn't  like  what  they  saw  in 
Minneapolis. 

Chairman  GR.^NIK  Let's  go  to  Mississippi 
for  a  minute. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let's  go  to  Mississippi, 
because  it  just  so  happens  wherever  the 
minority  rules,  wherever  you  have  minority 
rule  in  this  country,  that  Is  where  you  have 
this  kind  of  situation. 

Chairman  Granik.  May  I  quote  from  Gov- 
ernor Wright  of  Mississippi.  He  says: 
"Every  American  is  a  potential  employer, 
a  potential  owner  of  a  business,  and  In  the 
development  of  any  business  any  man  who 
Invests  capital,  any  man  who  operates  a 
business,  must  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  type  of  employees  he  desires." 

How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  HcMPHRrv.  I  think  that  Is  just 
wonderful,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
man  ought  to  be  discriminated  against  in 
employment  because  of  his  race,  his  color. 
or  creed  This  happens  to  be  the  anniver- 
sary, so  to  speak,  of  "fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago,"  that  Abraham  Lincoln  talked 
about,  this  year  of  1950.  This  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
fourscore  and  seven  years  ago.  Here  Is  a 
country  that  has  in  its  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Here  Is  a  country  that  has  In  Its  Constitution 
the  whole  concept  cf  the  people  of  popular 
sovereignty,  of  the  people  ruling.  Here  we 
are  at  a  point  where  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  people  a  chance  for  what?  For 
economic  well-being.  That  Is  all  we  have 
been  talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  social  habits  or  anything  else.  We  are 
talking  about  a  job.  So  what  I  point  out 
very  frankly  is  that  America  cannot  afford 
to  discriminate  against  people  on  the  basis 
of  such  false  factors  as  their  religion.  For 
example,  the  Catholics,  and  we  discriminate 
against  a  lot  of  them  The  Jews,  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  Spanlfch,  the  Italians,  the  Negroes — 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  In 
State  after  State  and  locality  after  locality, 
end  forced  to  take  substandard  labor  when 
they  are  equipped  to  do  good  jobs. 

Senator  Holla.nd  I  am  glad  you  took  us 
South.  Mr  Moderator,  because  I  think  we 
well  dlspf)sed  of  the  situation  outside  of  the 
South.  Better  than  two  to  one  the  States 
have  shown  they  don't  want  FEPC. 

In  the  Slates  of  the  South,  15  States,  no- 
body has  even  suggested  FEPC.  Becaaie 
the  great  population  of  our  whole  area,  both 
white  and  colored.  Is  so  very  definitely 
against  It. 

My  friend  speaks  about  the  Negroes  with 
great  volubility  But  I  want  to  remind  him 
the    1940    censiu    shows    less    than     10.000 


Negroes  In  his  State,  with  2,750.000  people; 
whereas  we  have  In  the  Southland  between 
ten  and  eleven  million  Negroes,  and  we  are 
living  kindly  with  them,  and  they  are  happy 
to  live  there,  and  th?y  are  gocxl.  patriotic 
citizens,  and  they  are  not  supporting  the 
causes  of  communism,  as  are  some  of  the 
groups  that  are  supporting  this  same  legis- 
lation, and  that  diesn't  mean  that  every- 
body who  supports  It  Is  In  that  group,  of 
course,  at  all.  They  are  good  and  sound 
and  patriotic  citizens. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
that  we  are  greatly  disturbed  In  the  South- 
land because  of  some  developments  which 
have  occurred  In  this  recent  year?  We  know 
that  there  has  been  behind  this  efTort,  be- 
cause It  is  in  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Report,  that  segregation  Is  to  be 
abolished.  We  know  that  they  believe  In 
social  equality.  The  Senator  himself  In  his 
testimony  before  the  House  ^committee  tes- 
tlfled  that  he  believed  In  social  equality.  It 
has  been  terribly  disturbing  to  the  South- 
land to  see,  since  this  was  last  debated  in 
the  Senate  last  year,  the  two  strongest  lead- 
ers of  NAACP.  the  executive  secretary.  Wal- 
ter White,  and  the  legislative  representative, 
whom  the  Senator  knows,  after  having  di- 
vorced their  Negro  wives,  married  white 
women:  and  I  tell  you  right  now  the  feeling 
In  the  South  on  the  part  of  the  good  white 
people  and  the  good  colored  people,  and  we 
have  millions  of  them,  Is  that  that  shows  we 
are  trying  to  go  In  the  wrong  direction  and 
we  will  have  none  of  It  In  the  Southland. 
[Applause.) 

Senator  HuMPH?.rY.  Mr.  Moderator,  we  are 
not  talking  about  marital  relations.  We  are 
not  even  talking  about  childbirth.  We  are 
talking  about  employment.  May  I  point  out 
In  reference  to  the  Negro  population  there 
are  more  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Chicago  than 
there  are  in  any  city  or  any  one  area  in  the 
South?  There  are  more  Negroes  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  than  there  are  In  almost  any 
Stale  In  the  South.  Yet  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. If  you  please,  we  have  a  fair-employ- 
ment practices  ordinance  that  works,  and  it 
works  well  There  are  more  Negroes  in  New 
York  City  than  there  are  In  almost  any  city 
In  the  South,  In  fact.  In  any  city  In  the 
South,  and  yet  fair-employment  practices 
works  well  there. 

I  also  want  to  say  the  Innuendo  of  my 
colleague  from  Florida  Is  not  becoming  to  a 
distinguished  representative  In  the  Senate. 
[Applause.) 

This  is  not  communism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  one  thing  that  is  robbing  us  of  our 
great  moral  weapon  In  this  world  today  Is 
the  way  we  treat  our  minority  groups  in 
this  country.  I  would  remind  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  whether  or  not  some  peo- 
ple In  the  South  like  this  or  not,  the  fact 
Is  that  there  are  more  colored  people  in  the 
world  than  there  are  white.  The  fact  Is  that 
some  of  the  people  In  the  South  have  denied 
people  the  right  to  vote,  and  we  have  poll-tax 
States,  not  in  Florida.  There  are  more  people 
who  vote  In  my  county  than  In  any  city  in 
South  Carolina.  There  are  more  people  who 
vote  In  my  city  than  vote  In  any  three  coun- 
ties in  Sotith  Carolina. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  American  policy  In  a  critical  world  sit- 
uation dictated  by  the  prejudices  and  the 
minority  prejudices  of  a  group  any  place  In 
this  country.  The  race  problem  Is  a  funda- 
mental International  problem.  Wo  are  losing 
face  in  Asia.  We  are  losing  It  all  over  the 
world. 

Chairman  Gr'NIk    Senator  Holland 

Senator  Holland.  I  want  to  answer  two  of 
the  statements  of  my  good  friend.  First,  with 
reference  to  Chicago,  he  was  very  careful  to 
tell  us  about  the  Chicago  FEPC,  but  he  didn't 
tell  us  that  the  demonstration  of  what  was 
done  under  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties  In  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  that 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  knocked  It 
out   when  It  was  proposed  there  In  Illinois. 
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As  to  the  second  question,  the  question  of 
what  we  are  doing  In  the  South,  t  think  that 
what  we  have  got  to  show  In  this  Nation  Is 
that  we  win  stand  up  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  continue  to  offer  the  same 
brand  of  freedom  and  opportunity  which  we 
have  offered  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  the  fact  that  most  everybody  else 
outside  of  this  Nation  and  all  the  world  wants 
to  come  here  and  settle  with  us  and  seem  to 
be  delighted  to  get  here  under  our  laws  Indi- 
cates that  the  people  of  the  world  think  that 
we  are  doing  a  pretty  swell  Job. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  that  Insofar  as 
the  people  of  the  South  are  concerned,  they 
are  making  headway,  white  and  black,  on 
the  basis  of  good  will,  on  the  basis  of  toler- 
ance, on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  understanding,  and  we  don't  like  to 
be  dictated  to  ^y  ^^^  people  who  come  from 
a  State  where  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
population  Is  black  or  like  the  Slate  of  North 
Dakota,  for  Instance,  because  one  of  Its  Sen- 
ators has  been  very  voluble,  where  the  census 
shows  201  Negroes  from  that  State.  We 
think  they  don't  know  very  much  about  the 
problem,  and  we  would  rather  leave  the  prob- 
lem to  our  own  good  people,  both  white  and 
black,  who  are  working  it  out  In  exceedingly 
good  fashion  and  have  come  away  ahead 
without  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Having  a  group  just  a  few  years  ago,  rela- 
tively speaking,  turned  over  to  them  without 
resources,  without  education,  without  health, 
without  even  any  of  the  property  which 
would  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  come 
forward  In  such  a  way  that  they  are  all  proud 
of  them,  and  Insofar  as  the  South  Is  con- 
cerned, as  whites  and  as  Negroes,  we  are 
making  progress  and  we  are  making  progreEs 
together  and  we  are  asking  that  we  not  be 
disturbed  In  that  progress  by  having  passed 
the  type  of  legislation  such  as  this  which  will 
set  us  back  50  years  on  the  path  of  progress 
and  prosperity  and  good  will,     [Applause] 

Chairman  GRANm.  How  do  you  feel  about 
that.  Senator? 

Senator  HtTMPHRrr.  I  would  like  to  ask 
mv  distlnETUished  friend  from  Florida  to  get 
off  the  defensive  for  a  while.  We  are  not 
Just  talking  about  the  South.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  people.  American  people.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  are  more  Ameri- 
can than  almost  anybody,  except  the  people 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower,  almost 
native  Americans  In  fact,  we  are  talking 
about  the  American  Indian,  native  Amerl- 
Icans.  If  ycu  please.  Discrimination  Isn't  a 
matter  of  Louisiana  or  Florida  or  South  Caro- 
lina. It  Is  a  matter  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota.  New  York,  and  Washington  We 
are  not  talking  only  about  constitutional 
government,  my  good  friend  from  Florida. 
We  are  talking  about  human  rlghU.  In  this 
world  today  the  Issue  of  human  rights  is  the 
number  one  Issue.  That  is  what  our  fight  is 
with  communi.sm.  who  deny  human  rights. 
May  I  point  out  that  every  time  Mr.  Gromyko 
or  Mr.  Molotov  wants  to  put  an  American 
representative  back  on  his  heels  at  the 
United  Nations  they  do  what?  They  bring 
up  the  way  we  treat  our  minority  groups. 
When  we  proposed,  for  example,  that  we  In- 
vestigate the  slave  camps  of  Siberia,  what 
was  the  Immediate  response?  The  Imme- 
diate response  was,  "Let's  Investigate  the 
poll  tax,  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 
Let's  Investigate  the  lynchlngs,"  If  you 
pleese.  "In  parts  of  America."  What  did 
cur  G'^vcrnment  representatives  say?  They 
said.  "If  that  Is  the  case,  we  had  better  have 
no   Investigation." 

One  more  thing  about  the  legislatures. 
My  friend  has  been  a  Governor,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  that  there  Is  no  one  area  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  that  is  more 
lacking  In  true  representation  of  the  ma- 
jority win  of  the  people  than  the  legislatures. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  reap- 
portioned every  10  years  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  census.    The  cities  of  the  United 


States  are  reapportlon«yi  time  after  time  by  Senator  RtricFHarr.  I  want  to  answer  that, 

the  will  of  their  electorate.  But  the  State  I  want  to  say  U  my  friend  from  Florida  will 
legislatures.  I  repeat.  In  Illinois.  In  Callfcff-  get  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 
nla.  In  Pennsylvania,  In  New  York,  have  n«t  when  we  meet  and  propose  that  we  have  a 
had  reapportionment  for  better  than  tiin»— ^£^ance  to  debate  clvU -rights  Issues  without 
generations,  and  they  have  dlspropbrtlonate       a  filibuster,  without  their  threat  of  a  flll- 


representatlon.  because  50  years  ago  over  60 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  lived 
In  rural  areas.  Today  only  20  percent  live 
In  rural  areas. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Moderator,  I  had  be- 
gun to  thing  my  friend  was  starting  a  fili- 
buster  

Senator  Humphrtt.  I  was  just  following 
through  on  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Senator  Hollakd.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  he 
Is  not. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
my  friend  has  frankly  quoted  here  Mr.  Gro- 
myko as  an  authority  on  International  af- 
fairs. Insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  we  don't 
regard  him  as  such  In  the  Southland,  and  I 
think  m  most  parts  of  the  Nation. 

To  the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Gromyko  says 
something,  we  are  Inclined  to  suspect  his 
motives  because  we  found  out  that  they  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  permanence 
or  the  prosperity  or  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Senator  Humphrtt.  I  want  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Florida  this  question:  Does  he 
think  that  the  Catholic  Church  Is  wrong 
when  it  says  we  need  a  national  FEPC? 
The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference? 
Does  he  think  that  the  National  Baptist 
Conference  Is  wrong  when  It  says  we  need 
a  national  FEPC?  Does  he  think  the  Method- 
ist, the  Congregational,  or  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Is  wrong?  Does  he  think  the  Presi- 
dent s  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  that  rep- 
resented every  segment  of  the  economy  Is 
wrong?  Does  he  think  the  Democratic 
Party  was  wrong  and  that  the  Republican 
Parly  was  wrong  In  their  platform  commit- 
ments on  fair  employment  practices?  Does 
he  think,  if  you  please,  that  every  single 
religious  group  In  this  country,  every  one  of 
the  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups, 
are  wrong,  and  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
CIO  are  wrong? 

Chairman  Granik.  Let  him  try  to  an- 
swer, please. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Or  does  he  think,  if  you 
please,  that  the  only  people  who  are  right 
are  the  people  who  have  for  years  main- 
tained a  minority  rule  In  many  of  their 
areas  and  denied  people  the  right  to  vote 
In  many  of  their  areas  and  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  be  the  self -protectors  of 
the  American  way  of  life? 

Senator  Holland^  I  am  glad  to  answer  that 
question.  In  the  first  place.  I  don't  think 
anybody  has  a  right  to  speak  for  all  those 
groups,  except  the  two  political  parties. 
which  I  will  mention  in  a  moment.  I  know 
perfectly  well,  as  one  member  of  one  of  those 
groups,  I  have  heard  thousands  and  thou- 
ands  of  good  Methodists  express  themselves 
who  are  not  at  all  In  accord  with  any  such 
expression.  I  know,  fxirthermore,  that  most 
of  the  gentle,  well-intentioned,  and  kindly 
people  who  make  that  kind  of  expression 
haven't  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  don't  know  at  all  that  It  Involves 
bringing  in  an  Ideology  which  Is  entirely 
foreign. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  political  parties, 
my  friend  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
declarations  In  the  two  platforms  have  been 
nothing  In  the  world  but  political,  that  they 
have  been  designed  to  secure  minority  votes 
In  certain  key  States.  They  know  that  the 
complete  lack  of  sincerity  of  both  parties 
Is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  they  haven't 
done  a  thing  in  the  abolition  of  segregation 
or  in  the  abolition  of  discrimination  right 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  they  have 
had  complete  control,  regardless  of  whether 
It  was  Democrats  or  Elepublicans  who  were  in 
the  majority.  It  has  been  a  political  Issue 
all  the  way  throtigh. 


buster,  I  will  guarantee  to  him  that  be  will 
find  out  that  this  Isn't  Just  a  political  prom- 
ise. He  will  And  out  that  the  votes  are  there. 
But  whenever  we  propose  to  bring  up  a  single 
Issue  pertaining  to  civil  rights,  we  are  Imme- 
diately confronted  with  a  solid  block  of  peo- 
ple who  have  specialised  In  the  art  of  fili- 
bustering, not  In  the  art  of  legislation  but  tn 
the  art  of  protecting  minority  rights  with' 
minority  tactics. 

Chairman  Granik.  Gentlemen,  let  me  take 
a  question  from  the  audience.  I  see  Miss 
Penuel  has  a  gentleman  who  has  a  ques- 
tion.   Go  ahead,  sir. 

Question.  Senator  Sncmnnr.  don't  you 
believe  that  If  FEPC  Is  enacted  In  any  State, 
It  should  be  done  by  vote  of  tbe  people? 

Senator  Humphret.  Are  you  asking  me  that 
question? 

Question.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  No,  I  do  not.  because 
I  believe  In  representative  government.  If 
that  were  the  case.  I  would  say  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  tax  law.  which  surely  affecta 
everybody  and  FEPC  affecu  only  thoee  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce,  then  let's 
abolish  our  legislatures  or  Congress  and  have 
a  referendum.  To  be  sure.  FEPC  should  be 
enacted  like  any  other  law,  like  child-labor 
laws.  If  you  please  It  should  be  enacted 
like  appropriation  bills,  like  soil-conserva- 
tion laws,  by  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives  In  the 
Government.     That  Is  my  conviction. 

Senator  Holxand.  May  I  say  I  am  surprised 
again  to  find  that  my  friend  does  not  believe 
In  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  he  has  taken  exactly  the  same  position 
which  a  Negro  lawyer  took  before  one  of  our 
committees,  representing  a  union,  when  he 
complained  of  the  fact  that  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  three  successive  sessions 
of  the  legislature  had  turned  down  FEPC, 
and  said,  complainingly,  "The  only  way  In 
the  world  we  are  going  to  get  this  thing  done 
Is  down  here  In  Washington.  Please  do  It." 
In  effect  he  meant,  pass  It  whether  the  States 
want  It  or  not  and  whether  the  people  want 
It  or  not. 

K  that  Is  sound  democracy,  then  I  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  make  this  ob- 
sert'atlon?  We  had  a  type  of  referendum  on 
civil-rights  legislation,  tjecause  we  had  a 
group  of  people  in  the  Democratic  Party  who 
walked  out  of  a  national  convention,  out  of 
their  own  party,  and  they  went  out  and 
created  a  new  p:  r  ;  .  They  called  It  the 
Dixiecrats.  They  y^-ui  up  a  candidate,  and 
the  one  issue  of  this  Dlxlecrat  candidate  was 
that  he  was  going  to  have  white  supremacy; 
he  was  going  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
white  people.  How  many  votes  did  he  get  In 
the  United  States  of  America?  How  many 
votes  did  he  get? 

Senator  Holland,  I  am  g!ad  that  my 
friend  raised  thnt  question  because  I  don't 
happen  to  be  a  Dlxlecrat.  I  -tuck  with  the 
party,  and  I  also  stuck  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  the  six  Members  of  the 
House,  myself  as  cne  Senator — the  other 
Senator  was  also  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
for  a  different  reason— all  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  so 
forth:  and  we.  sticking  with  our  party,  car- 
ried our  State,  but  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friends  we  did  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  In  any  sense  for  the 
civll-righU  plank  ncr  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
repeal  plank,  and  we  made  that  very  clear 
In  every  community  m  our  State.  We  could 
not  have  carried  the  SUte  without  Uking 
that  position. 

Senator  Ht7MPB«EY.  Do  you  think  you  could 
have  carried  It  with  Thurmond? 

Senator  Holland.  We  didnt  want  Thur* 
mond. 
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senator  HrMPH«iT  I  R.sk  you.  do  you 
think  you  could  have  oamed  It  with  him? 

Chairman  Geanik  May  I  take  another 
quwtlon' 

Queaiion.  Senator   Holland,   do   you   sup- 
port and  advocate  a  voluntary  Fair  Employ- 
ment   Practices    Commission    law    for    your 
State''     Senator  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
•has  r'^cently  come  out  for  a  voluntary  FEPC 

Senator  Holland.  I  dont  understand  that 
Senator  Gkaham  is  sugK^stm^;  that  at  all  fcr 
NtrTh  Carolina  I  understand  that  he  is  sus- 
(restine  it  for  the  Nation  There  are  ample 
numbers  of  set-ups  here  which  could  be  ap- 
proved bv  the  South  wholeheartedly  by  way 
of  conciliation  and  by  way  of  adjustment 
One  of  our  distinguished  southern  House 
Members  from  Arkansas  has  suiijjested  a  de- 
partment In  the  Labor  Deptrtment  for  that 
purpose  alone,  free  from  (  impulsion:  but 
you  cm 'I  ram  this  kind  of  thing  In  America 
dowa  th?  throats  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  StaKs  of  the  Nation  when  3  to  1 
cf  them  are  against  it  at  this  time  and 
when  their  people  back  them  up  In  that  posi- 
tion 

Chairman  GtANiK    Senator  Hcmphrit' 

Senator  Humphket  I  want  to  say  I  am 
happy  my  friend  from  Florida  believes  In 
FEPC  He  Just  Isn  t  quite  sure  whether 
he  wants  It  sugar-coat«d  or  whether  we 
srants  it  chocolate-coated.  He  says  he  be- 
lieves In   fair-employment  practices 

Senator  Holu^nd  He  hasn't  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  Mr  Moderator  He  has  said  that 
he  la  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  set  up  to  study  this 
question 

Senator  Humphket    Oh;  to  study  It. 

Senator  Holland  To  conciliate  In  this 
field,  but  without  any  power  of  compulsion 
whatsoever,  because  he  believes  those  powers 
of  compulsion  are  foreign  to  and  Incom- 
patible with  the  American  system  of  law. 

Senauir  HtrMPHarx  May  I  pwlnt  out  what 
Dame:  Webster  once  said  about  a  law  with- 
out a  penalty.  He  said  it  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  expression  of  good  advice  It 
was  a  pretty  great  American  who  made  that 
statement. 

I  repeat  that  In  FEPC.  as  was  testified 
to  before  the  House  Committee  by  every  sin- 
gle cflice.- — I  want  my  friend  from  Florid.A 
to  contest  this.  If  he  can  Every  single  offi- 
cer of  any  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
missicn.  local  cr  State,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  who  testified  on  the  House  bill. 
H  R  44S3.  said  that  It  should  have  com- 
pulsory measure  within  u.  To  be  sure. 
Wiich  has  not  been  brought  out  here,  we 
empha^ilze  adjudication,  conciliation,  edu- 
cation, mediation;  and  In  the  2.000  com- 
plaints which  have  l)een  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
missions in  the  United  States  today,  not  one 
has  had  to  use  compulsion  In  order  to  get 
compliance. 

Senator  Holland.  I  was  glad  that  point 
was  brought  out.  because  that  shows  per- 
fectly clearly  that  the  advocates  of  this 
bill  are  afraid  to  put  It  in  court;  they  are 
afraid  of  Us  unconstitutionality,  and  they 
realize  perfectly  well  also  that  It  cannot  work 
except  in  a  State  where  It  Is  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  State  I  want  to  recall  to 
your  mind  also  that  we  had  It  work  In  a 
situation  of  heavy  employment  Instead  of 
unemployment  a.id  depression.  So  there 
hasn't  t>een  a  fair  trial  run.  and  there  hasn't 
been  an  attempt  at  a  run  in  a  State  that 
doesn  I  have  a  leeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  for  it. 

Chairman  Gianix  We  wanted  to  take  some 
more  questions,  but  we  have  time  only  fur 
summaries.  Senator  HuMPMazT,  your  sum- 
mary, plej^e. 

Senator  Kumphmt.  My  summary  Is  simply 
thai  it  Is  thoroughly  within  the  American 
tradition  to  guarantee  to  every  American 
not  only  his  political  rights,  but  his  right 
for  economic  opportunity  The  fair  em- 
ployment  practices    bill   that   is   before   the 


Congress  Is  one  that  Is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  education,  adjudication,  mediation, 
and  conciliation,  and  it  carries  with  It.  as 
all  effective  American  law  does,  penalties  for 
that  recalcitrant  antisocial  minority  which 
will  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

I  point  out  that  60.000.000  people  already 
in  this  country  are  covered  by  fair  employ- 
ment practices  leclslation.  1  also  point  out 
that  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation,  where 
the  employment  problems  are  acute,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  tensions  because  of  racial 
groups,  have  made  FEPC  legislation  work. 
I  further  point  out  that  all  responsible 
groups  In  this  Nation  that  represent  the 
religious  life  of  America  and  the  political 
life  of  America  are  working  in  behalf  of  fair 
employment   practices   legislation. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Senator 
Humphrey,  your  time  is  up.  Senator  Hol- 
land, your  summary,  please. 

Senator  Holland.  I  point  out  that  three 
to  one  of  the  Slates  in  the  Nation  dont 
want  this,  that  100.000.000  of  the  150.000.000 
people  of  the  Nation  have  shown  rather 
clearly  that  they  do  not  want  It,  that  the 
system  Is  Incompatible  with  our  American 
system,  and  that  we  can't  adopt  It  without 
doing  great  violence  to  the  Constitution 

I  point  out  also  that  Insofar  as  the  South 
Is  concerned.  It  has  even  graver  doubts 
about  this  than  the  other  phases  of  the 
controversy,  known  as  civil  rights,  because 
of  the  attack  on  segregation  and  the  effort 
for  social  equality,  which  Is  a  part  of  this 
and  which  has  demonstrated  itself  on  the 
part  of  two  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  Nation  within  the  last  few  months. 

Chairman  Gr.\nik.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator    Holland   and    Senator    Humphrey. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  John  S.  Wood,  of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEaER 

OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
}Kednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  WHEELER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cludintj  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
our  collea£^ue.  the  Honorable  John  S. 
Wood,  of  Georgia. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  to  read  the  follow- 
ing speech  for  it  is  on  a  timely  subject 
and  poses  a  serious  question  which  this 
House  must  answer  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Mr.  Wood's  speech  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
tremendous  monopoly  power  that  Is  now 
possessed  by  the  great  Nation-wide  labor 
unions  and  that  is.  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency, exercised  by  them  in  a  manner  that 
Imperils  the  very  health  and  saiety  of  our 
Nation.  We  can  and  should  meet  squarely 
the  Issue  raised  by  this  union  power.  We 
will  be  playing  with  fire  if  we  temporize  on 
this  Issue  any  longer. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  the  principles 
that  are  Involved.  In  \meric»i  we  have  al- 
ways had  an  inborn  fear  of  power,  whether 
It  be  Government  power  or  the  power  of 
private  groups.  Our  corstltutlonal  system, 
that  we  first  learned  about  in  grade  school, 
was  designed  so  as  to  dilute  Government 
power  and  to  prevent  too  great  a  concentra- 
tion of  such  power  in  any  one  Government 
entity.  It  was  because  of  this  inborn  fcHr 
of  power  that  the  founders  of  our  country. 


In  creating  the  Federal  Governmeut,  savej 
imixjrtant  powers  of  government  to  the 
States  and  to  local  subdivisions.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  Inborn  fear  of  power  that  they 
provided  for  the  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
Government  and  made  each  serve  as  a  check 
on  the  other. 

About  a  hundred  >ears  after  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  a  new  kind  of  power 
began  to  assert  Itself  in  the  United  States — a 
kind  of  power  that  unless  checked  would 
have  completely  destroyed  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity in  America  and  W(juld  have  been  able 
to  dictate  to  the  Government  Itself  the 
terms  on  which  it  should  govern.  This  new 
kind  of  power  was  the  power  of  business 
monopoly. 

In  meeting  the  issue  raised  by  this  new 
power  of  business  monopolies.  Congress  was 
faced  with  three  possible  alternatives: 

1.  It  could  ignore  the  power  and  let  It 
overrun  us. 

2.  It  could  permit  the  power  itself  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  and  merely  seek  to  control 
Its  exercise. 

3.  It  could  break  up  the  power  and  pre- 
vent its  resurgence. 

We  can  be  eternally  thankful  that  Con- 
gress chose  the  last  of  these  alternatives, 
and  in  our  antitrust  laws  made  the  existence 
of  monopolies  unlawful  and  provided  for 
their  dismemberment. 

Union  monopoly  power  did  not  arise  as 
an  Important  force  until  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Act  In  1935.  and  it  waa 
not  until  the  war  period  a  few  years  ago 
when  It  began  actually  to  assert  Itself  to  an 
alarming  extent.  And  It  was  the  Govern- 
ment itself  that  nurtured  the  growth  and 
concentration  of  union  power.  During  the 
war  the  National  War  Labor  Board  developed 
the  practice  of  making  pattern  determina- 
tions In  labor  disputes.  These  pattern 
determinations  would  cover  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  a  given  Industry,  no  matter  how 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country 
that  Industry  might  be.  or  how  different  the 
conditions  affecting  the  various  units  In  the 
Industry.  As  a  result  of  these  Industry  pat- 
tern determinations  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  the  great  Nation-wide  unions 
began  to  insist  after  the  war  that  employers 
bargain  with  the  national  union  on  an  in- 
dustry-wide basis,  rather  than  with  the  local 
unions  on  an  Individual  employer  basis. 
The  effects  of  such  Industry-wide  bargain- 
ing became  immediately  apparent.  When 
all  of  the  employers  in  a  given  Industry 
could  not  or  would  not  accede  to  the  union 
demands,  the  union  would  strike  the  whole 
Industry  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can 
still  recall  vividly  the  serious  Nation-wide 
coal  strike  that  took  place  while  the  war 
Itself  was  golns;  on.  And  we  can  also  still 
vividly  recall  the  strike  of  the  engineers  on 
all  of  the  Nation's  railroads  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  but  while  the  war 
emergency  was  still  very  acute. 

Because  of  the  danger  to  the  national 
economy,  and  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation,  that  resulted  from  Industry-wide 
strikes  In  vital  Industries,  Congress  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  sought  to  give  the  public 
a  means  of  protecting  Itself.  In  that  act 
Congress  authorized  the  President,  whenever 
he  should  find  thit  a  Nation-wide  strike  in 
a  vital  industry  threatened  to  Jeopardize  the 
Nation's  health  or  safety,  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for  a  court  order  stopping  the  strike 
for  a  period  of  80  days. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  the  law  of 
the  laiid  for  less  than  3  years  And  yet  dur- 
ing this  short  period  the  Pr.'sident  has  In- 
voked his  authority  under  the  act  on  no 
less  than  seven  occasions  Let  me  empha- 
size this — on  seven  occasions  since  the  early 
summer  of  1947  the  President  has  found  that 
union  monopoly  power  was  threatening  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  Nation.  And  this 
does  not  take  account  of  the  serious  Nation- 
wide steel  strike  last  fall. 


The  last  Nation-wide  strike  In  a  vital  In- 
dustry Is  still  fresh  In  our  minds.  Through 
the  dictatorial  power  of  one  man — John  L. 
Lewis — the  country  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  disaster.  Because  of  this  one  man 
otir  cotorts  were  rendered  powerless  to  en- 
force their  decrees,  and  the  President  waa 
compelled  to  ask  Congress  to  give  him  au- 
thority to  seize,  requisition,  and  operate 
private  property  In  peacetime  In  order  to 
forestall  economic  collapse. 

Our  narrow  escape  from  complete  national 
paralysis  as  a  result  of  this  coal  strike  should 
give  us  pause — should  make  tis  reexamine 
whether  the  provisions  that  were  devised  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies caused  by  union  monopoly  are  adequate. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  now  take  another  look. 

We  are  today  facing  precisely  the  same 
three  alternatives  that  were  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
when  our  country  was  threatened  by  biisi- 
ness  monopolies: 

1.  Congress  can  Ignore  the  monopoly  power 
of  labor  unions,  and  let  that  power  overrun 
us  and  bring  the  Nation  to  its  knees.  There 
are  those  who  call  themselves  liberals  who 
seem  to  want  this  alternative. 

2.  Congress  can  permit  the  monopoly 
power  of  labor  unions  to  continue  In  exist- 
ence and  merely  seek  to  control  the  exercise 
of  that  power  when  It  threatens  great  na- 
tional emergencies.  This  alternative  was  the 
one  that  was  chosen  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
It  was  a  logical  one  to  choose  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  for  legislative  bodies  are  reluctant 
to  take  more  than  one  step  at  a  time.  But 
our  experience  under  the  national  emergen- 
cy provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the 
short  3  years  the  act  has  been  on  our  statute 
books  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot  effective- 
ly control  the  exercise  of  monopoly  power. 
For  when  we  permit  monopoly  power  to  con- 
tinue in  existence.  It  becomes  so  vast  that 
It  can  make  a  mockery  of  whatever  controls 
we  devise.  Just  as  John  L.  Lewis  made  a 
mockery  of  the  solemn  decree  of  the  court 
in  the  recent  coal  strike. 

3.  As  the  third  alternative.  Congress  can 
break  up  the  monopoly,  and  return  the  real 
control  of  labor  unions  to  the  American 
working  men  and  women  In  the  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  who 
are  union  members.  I  earnestly  believe  that 
this  Is  what  we  must  do — and  do  soon — if  we 
are  to  preserve  America  as  the  land  of  the 
free. 

I  have  Just  this  week  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  that  will  ac- 
complish this,  and  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  for  a  moment  the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

My  bill  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
labor  organization  to  represent  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  the  employees  of  more 
than  one  large  employer.  And  It  would  make 
It  impossible  for  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  different  em- 
ployers to  conspire  together  with  respect  to 
their  bargaining  proposals  or  arrangements. 
Similarly  It  would  make  It  unlawful  for  two 
or  more  employers  to  conspire  together  with 
respect  to  their  bargaining  proposals  or 
arrangements. 

I  recognize  very  well  that  in  the  case  of 
the  small  employer,  the  employees  may  be 
too  few  In  number  to  have  a  separate  labor 
organization,  and  for  this  reason  the  bill  does 
permit  labor  organizations  to  deal  with  any 
number  of  small  employers,  provided  the 
labor  organization  does  not  seek  to  represent 
more  than  10,000  employees  altogether. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law,  labor  unions 
would  again  flourish  under  local  employee 
control,  rather  than  being  dominated  by 
national  or  International  labor  organizations 
in  which  real  control  by  the  men  and  women 
who  work  Is  diluted  to  the  vanishing  point. 
And.  since  the  collective  bargaining  with  re- 
pect  to  every  employer  would  be  entirely  In- 
dependent of  the  collective  bargaining  in  re- 
spect to  every  other  employer,  the  likelihood 


of  crippling  industry-wide  strikes  In  Tltal 
Indtistries  at  one  and  the  same  time  would 
Tirtually  disappear. 

The  bill  that  I  hare  Introduced  does  not 
embody  an  Idea  that  Is  original  with  me. 
The  bill  contains  substantially  the  same 
provisions  that  were  contained  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  In  1947  as  that  bUl  passed  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority — the  provisions  outlawing 
Industry-wide  bargaining.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  provisions  In  this  respect  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  thus  were  not 
Included  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself.  But 
these  very  same  provisions  only  failed  of 
adoption  In  the  Senate  by  one  vote. 

We  cannot  temporize  with  this  problem  any 
longer.  We  must  frankly  recognize  that  as 
long  as  we  countenance  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining we  shall  be  plagued  year  in  and  year 
out  by  Industry-wide  strikes  that  will  pros- 
trate the  Nation's  economy.  Let's  outlaw 
this  pernicious  practice  now,  and  make  It 
possible  for  the  American  working  men  and 
women  who  are  union  members  to  have  a 
real  say  in  the  bargaining  arrangements  with 
their  employers. 


The  Washiniton  Dope  Habit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times -Herald: 

The  Washington  Dope  HAsrr 

Some  dope  addicts  acquired  their  evil  habit 
after  having  had  the  narcotic  administered 
to  them  during  the  course  of  an  Illness.  The 
victim  continued  to  use  the  drug  long  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  need  for  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  government. 

For  example,  there  Ls  the  Government 
support  of  farm  prices.  It  was  introduced 
during  the  course  of  the  depression,  when 
wheat  fell  to  40  cents,  corn  to  a  quarter, 
cotton  to  3  cents  a  pound,  and  butter  to  18 
cents.  There  was  no  expectation  that  the 
Government  would  continue  to  hoist  prices 
after  wheat  got  back  to,  say,  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  other  commodities  sold  at  cor- 
responding levels.  But  wheat  now  sells  for 
$2.25.  corn  for  $1.38.  cotton  for  32 'a  cents, 
and  butter  for  59  cents.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment goes  right  on  using  the  farm-depres- 
sion narcotic. 

Or  take  the  wages-and-hours  law,  of  which 
the  provisions  relating  to  hotirs  were  the 
Important  part.  It  was  directed  toward 
sharing  work  when  there  were  not  enough 
Jobs  for  all  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  paint- 
ers, and  other  skUled  and  unskilled  workers. 
It,  of  course,  created  no  new  work.  It  simply 
encouraged  large  employers  to  use  more  peo- 
ple in  doing  it.  This  was  done  by  requiring 
employers  to  pay  penalty  rates  above  a  stated 
number  of  hours. 

CONDmONS  NOW  EXACT  opposm 
Once  unemployment  ended,  the  treatment 
for  unemployment  should  have  been  stopped, 
too.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place. 
Throughout  the  war  and  the  postwar  boom, 
when  the  need  was  for  more  work  from 
everybody,  the  Government  went  right  on 
enfcH-clng  the  law  to  penalize  overtime. 

There  Is  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. It  was  set  up  in  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration to  make  loana  on  good  security 
to  banks,  instiranoe  companies,  railroads, 
farmers,  industrial  concerns,  and  State  and 


local  goYcmments.  It  was  developed  to  cope 
with  a  drastic  deflation.  It  provided  er«dlt 
sources  to  sound  borrowers  who  would  readily 
have  found  lenders  In  ordinary  timet.  It  waa 
an  agent  of  Inflation  or,  as  P.  D.  R.  said, 
"reflaUon." 

The  conditions  which  now  exist  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  those  which  the  RFC  was 
created  to  cope  with.  The  cotintry  Is  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  inflation.  There  Is  an  excess 
of  credit.  But  the  RFC  goes  right  on  ad- 
ministering the  depression  narcotic.  Money 
Is  now  so  plentiful  RFC  has  to  take  wild 
risks  to  compete  with  private  capital  sources. 
One  of  Its  postwar  projects  was  the  Lustron 
corporation,  which  was  given  $37,500,000. 
The  enterprise  has  already  defaulted  on  $22.- 
000.000  of  its  obligations,  and  Carl  Strand- 
itmd,  the  heal  of  Lustron.  says  that  RFC  will 
be  lucky  if  It  gets  6  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Then  there  Is  rent  control.  It  has  con- 
tinued for  8  years.  Tenants  were  given  the 
right  to  stay  in  the  quarters  which  they  oc- 
cupied without  Increase  In  the  amount  that 
they  paid  landlords.  The  Justification  for 
rent  control  was  that  a  war  was  on,  and 
building  materials  and  building  labor  were 
restricted  for  use  In  the  production  erf  things 
essential  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  But 
the  war  ended  5  years  ago. 

Materials  and  labor  are  freely  available  for 
buUdlng  purposes.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
build  a  house  can  do  so.  The  Government 
Is  even  stimulating  home  construction  by  the 
use  of  another  narcotic,  cheap  credit.  Yet 
the  Government  continues  to  enforce  rent 
control,  which  was  put  into  effect  when 
home  construction  was  discouraged  or  for- 
bidden. 

H.  T.   NOT  INTERESTED  IN  ANT  CUT -BACKS 

Deficit  financing  la  the  fifth  depression 
measure  which  comes  readUy  to  mind.  Un- 
der the  New  Deal,  after  F.  D.  R.  had  been  in 
office  for  a  few  months  it  became  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Government  to  spend 
more  than  Its  Income.  The  reasoning  was 
that  the  Government's  deficit  would  com- 
pensate for  reduced  spending.  In  periods  of 
boom  the  Government  was  to  spend  less  than 
Its  Income.  By  means  of  a  deficit  In  times 
of  contraction  and  a  surplus  in  times  of  ex- 
pansion, stabUity  was  to  be  attained.  There 
was  no  hesitancy  about  maintaining  the 
deficit  as  a  cure  for  the  depression,  but  now 
we  are  in  a  boom.  Yet  the  deficit  this  year 
wiU  amount  to  $5,000,000,000,  which  was  more 
depression  medicine  than  the  country  ever 
was  given  during  the  depression. 

There  does  not  exist  In  Government  the 
strength  of  purpose  to  stop  a  treatment  long 
after  the  passing  of  the  need  which  called 
forth  its  use.  The  flexibility  of  action  which 
Government  planners  have  in  mind  is  not 
possible  with  an  officialdom  which  keeps  it- 
self in  power  by  the  favors  It  can  do.  and 
the  Jobs  it  can  provide. 

Government  agencies  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred but.  as  Senator  Borah  once  pointed 
out.  ate  never  abolished.  The  weakness  in 
the  Hoover  report  Is  that  economy  moves 
must  originate  with  President  Truman,  who 
is  no  more  disposed  toward  that  than  to- 
ward cutting  his  salary  back  to  what  It  was 
In  F.  D.  R.'s  time. 


Poatal  Penny  PincIuBf 


EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in    the   Record.    I   include    tbe 
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foilowinp  editorial  from  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler of  April  20.  1950 : 

Postal  Point  Ptnchtwo 

W?  f<*l  like  screaming  How  can  people  b« 
»o  stupid"' 

Cost**  have  b^en  rising  In  ihe  Post  Office 
Depwunent  as  they  have  everywhere  else. 
So  what?  That  s  no  reason  to  rush  off  the 
deep  end. 

Kere  we  have  m  fiscal  problem  which 
should  be  siVived  throuijh  tiical  means. 
Either  the  rates  must  be  raised  as  the  Ptvst- 
master  General  proposed,  or  some  lorm  ot 
subi«:dy  must  be  provided  The  ihiri  abso- 
lutely unbelievable  alternative — but  the  one 
cho«*n  by  the  Postmaster — Is  lo  smiish  the 
postal  service  to  smithereens 

Over  the  years  the  civilized  world  h;is  come 
to  take  postal  service  for  granted  No  one 
remembers  that  the  dally  mail  is  the  back- 
bone of  any  communicaiions  system  with- 
out which  no  nat.on  could  possibly  survive 
Not  that  the  United  States  has  ev;r  been 
famous  for  really  good  postal  service  inyway. 
Several  European  capitals,  notably  !L.ondon, 
far  outshine  us  In  that  field.  But  suddenly. 
we  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  mi)dernity 
have  reverted  to  colonial  customs  Cutting 
back  mall  service  U  like  wiring  a  skyscraper 
with  the  lat*st  devices  and  then  saying  you 
Cin't  afford  the  bulbs.    Demented' 

If  the  slash  sticks,  all  mail.  Includ.ng  first 
el&ss.  will  most  likely  be  delayed  24  hours. 
What  this  will  mean  to  business,  to  Govern- 
ment, to  ordinary  human  relations  Is 
Incaictilable. 

This  type  of  administrative  mismanage- 
ment confirms  the  worst  fears  of  the  "agins." 
We  cannot  allocate  the  blame  for  this  mess 
with  any  accuracy.  Both  Congress  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  appear  culpable  with 
Congress  well  in  the  lead  Bit  If  govern- 
ment— meaning  the  combined  le^clslative  and 
executive — can  t  even  manage  the  Post  Office 
Department  decently,  why  on  earth  should 
anybcK?  •  believe  It  could  manage  anything 
like  a  general  health  Insurance  program? 
Let  the  Democrats  who  voted  against  postal- 
rate  rises  or  subsidies  think  that  over 

The  Republicans  are  always  harping  on 
efficiency.  This  curtailment  can't  help  but 
Blow  the  whole  tempo  of  American  economic 
life      Where  were  they  on  voting  day? 

l"he  hue  and  cry  has  started  locally  already. 
We  hope  it  mounts  to  a  deafening  crescendo. 
The  cut-back  must  be  rescinded  before  it  has 
time  to  do  real  harm 

The  Post  Office  Is  easy,  gentlemen.  How 
could  you  have  muffed  It  so  colossally? 


WbcD  CoBfresi  Is  a  City  Council 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARFIS 
or 

HON.  RICKARD  BOILING 

or  MXssoua; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  St.  LouLs 
Post -Dispatch.  Tue.?day,  riarch  21.  1950: 
When  Congsz&s  Is  a  Cttt  Cov ncil 

As  'egislatlve  b<jdies  go.  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  Is  notoriously  inefficient. 
One  reason  Is  becauw  Its  435  Members  must. 
at  frequent  intervals,  stop  their  considera- 
tion of  domestic  and  International  issuer  and 
turn  themselves  into  a  city  council  These 
are  the  days  when  they  sit  as  aldermen  for 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

At  such  time  they  argue  with  one  another 
over  daylight  saving  time  for  the  National 
Capital  and  other  purely  l'.x:al  matters.     Ac- 


cording to  the  Washington  Post,  one  civic 
organization  in  Wa.-hlngton  has  computed 
that  Congressmen  spent  3.000  hours  last  year 
on  city-hall  questions. 

This  makes  no  part  of  sense.  A  hang- 
over of  a  time  long  since  departed,  when  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  sm.ill  and  Its  busi- 
ness could  be  easily  transacted,  this  city- 
council  function  should  be  turned  over  to  a 
suitable  administrative  body.  The  transfer 
will  be  made  belatedly  If  Congress  will  only 
approve  the  home  rule  bill  for  W;ishlngton. 

Bat  Congress  cannot  approve  the  bill  until 
the  measure  Is  pried  out  of  committee  Only 
40-odd  names  are  needed  on  the  House  peti- 
tion to  take  the  question  from  the  commit- 
tee and  put  It  on  the  floor  for  action  on  Its 
merits. 

Are  there  any  Missouri  or  Illinois  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  not  yet  signed  the  t>ell- 
tlon?  This  Is  a  chance  for  them  to  strike  a 
sound  lick  for  responsible  government  In 
Washington — and  to  free  themselves  for 
more  pressing  Issues. 


Our  Domestic  Mining  Ind'istry — It  Must 
Be  Protected  If  It  Is  To  Be  Preserved— 
Address  by  Paul  B.  Jessup 


» EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
/ 

<-  HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF   ID.VHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  last  financial  depression  started  with 
the  loss  of  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  soon  extended  to  all  branch- 
es of  industry  in  this  country.  If  we  are 
to  guard  agaln.st  future  depression  we 
must  safeguard  our  domestic  market  for 
the  products  of  our  mines.  There  is 
submitted  herewith  a  very  interesting 
presentation  of  the  problem  afTecting  our 
mining  industry  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Jessup, 
a  prominent  mine  taxation  expert  of 
Wallace,  Idaho: 

Taritf  on  Base  Metals 
introductort 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  might 
be  as  uninformed  on  the  subject  of  tariffs  as 
I  was  before  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  let 
me  say  that  the  definition  of  this  work  is 
simplicity  personified.  Tariffs  are  merely  du- 
ties Imposed  upon  the  Importation  of  goods 
by  the  government  of  the  country  where  Im- 
ported The  ptirpose  of  these  duties  may  be 
simply  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Imposing  gov- 
ernment or  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing Its  industries  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

When  one  delves  into  the  economic  Justi- 
fication of  protective  tariffs  he  is  treading 
upon  more  difficult  ground.  The  arguments 
between  the  "free  traders"  and  the  "protec- 
iionlsis"  have  raged  for  ce'iturics  In  the  his- 
tory of  world  commerce.  In  our  own  country 
they  provided  the  dutmgulshlng  characteris- 
tic between  our  two  principal  political  par- 
lies for  a  number  of  years. 

To  me  the  word  "free-trade"  has  a  curious 
fascination.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing,  a  Utopian  Idea 
which  appeals  to  many  of  us.  Upori  Inter- 
rogating others  on  this  subject  I  find  a  very 
anomalous  situation  to  exist  I  find  that 
practically  e\eryone  In  btislness  Is  mesmer- 
ized by  the  word  "free-trade"  and  thinks  it 
a  wonderful  luea.  except  as  it  might  de- 
lelerlotisly  affect  his  own  business.  If  there 
Is  any  danger  from  this  latter  source  he  Is  a 
protectionist.     This  doesn't  add  up  from  a 


logical  viewpoint,  as  in  the  aggregate  It  makes 
everyone  free  traders  and  protectionists 
alike,  which  self-evidently  is  a  mutually  In- 
consistent position. 

Partial  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
concile these  Inconsistent  positions  through 
a  device  known  as  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments. I  am  not  going  to  complicate  my 
subject  or  unduly  prolong  this  discussion 
by  going  Into  this  phase  of  the  problem. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments are  merely  an  extension  of  the  age- 
old  practice  of  "you  scratch  my  back  and 
ni    cratch  yours." 

H15TORT    or    TARIFIS 

It  might  be  well  ft  this  point  to  digress 
for  a  moment  a  id  briefly  summarize  the 
history  of  iffs.  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  two  leading  commercial  rations  of  the 
world.  England  and  the  Unite!  States. 

The  history  of  tariffs  in  England  discloses 
that  during  the  period  England  was  building 
up  Its  industrial  might  It  adopted  a  pro- 
tectionist tariff  attitude.  Wl  en  it  reached 
Us  Industrial  peak  Mother  England  was  a 
free  trader  and  profited  materially  by  the 
latter  policy.  The  United  States  has  to  some 
extent  followed  the  same  path  On  the 
whole  we  were  highly  protectionist  during 
the  period  we  were  building  up  our  own  in- 
dustrial greatness.  In  recent  years  we  have 
been  leaning  more  and  more  toward  free 
trad"!.  I  realize  that  the  Democratic  Party 
historically  stands  for  free  tr  ide  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  trend.  Ho\*re\er,  the  fact 
remains,  this  has  been  the  recent  tendency 
In  the  United  States. 

the  present  zinc  taritt  srruATioM 

The  present  tariff  on  zinc  :s  75  cents  per 
pound.  I  can  assure  you  tl.at  this  is  an 
extreme'y  important  figure.  In  fact.  If  It 
is  not  changed,  it  ultimately  can  mean  the 
ruination  of  the  zlnc-mlnin?  industry  In 
this  country.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  on  lead  Is  1.06  cents  per 
pound.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  effect 
this  figtire  has  had  on  our  leading  mining 
Industry  in  the  past  few  months. 

The  present  tariff  on  zinc  amounts  to 
approximately  7  percent  of  the  domestic 
price  for  this  metal.  In  the  two  decades  be- 
fore the  advent  of  World  War  II,  the  per- 
centage of  the  tariff  on  zinc  to  the  domestic^ 
price  of  this  metal  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  existing  figure.  This  naturally  accorded 
the  zinc  miner  considerably  more  protection 
than  he  now  enjoys. 

SHOULD  WE  BE  FREE-TRADERS  OR  FROTECTIONISTSf 

This  question  is  more  of  theoretical  In- 
terest than  It  Is  of  practical  t.lgniflcance. 

Until  we  reach  the  "Buck  Rogers"  stage 
of  a  world  state  nations  will  adopt  in  whole 
or  In  part  whatever  of  these  conflicting 
philosophies  that  best  suit  their  national 
interest. 

Free  trade  exists  among  the  various  States 
of  the  United  States  because  our  Federal 
Constitution  requires  It.  Unless  human  na- 
ture undergoes  a  radical  change  there  will 
be  no  International  free  trade  unless  you 
have  international  government,  which  is  an 
unlikely  prosp>ect  in   the  Immediate  future. 

WHEN    ARE    PROTECTIVE    TARIFFS    ECONOMICALLT 
JUSTIFIED'' 

A  rabid  free  trader  would  accuse  me  of 
begginp  the  question  by  assuming  that  any 
protective  tariff  Is  economically  justifiable. 
However,  it  should  be  apparent  that  they  are 
Jusilfiable  under  certain  circumstances  in 
the  present  state  of  world  atTairs.  Stated 
In  another  manner  the  question  could  be — 
when  and  to  what  extent  should  a  govern- 
ment s  tariff  policy  be  protectionist?  The 
answer  would  appear  quite  simple.  It 
should  be  protectionist  when  and  to  the 
extent  its  national  welfare  demands  it.  The 
next  question  should  be  an  obvlcus  one. 
Does  ci  -•  national  welfare  demand  that  our 
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base  metal  mining  be  accorded  tariff  pro- 
tection? It  should  be  elemental  to  any 
thinking  person  that  every  possible  pro- 
tection, tariff  and  otherwise,  should  be  given 
cur  entire  mineral  industry,  whose  producta 
are  essential  to  our  economy  both  In  peace- 
time and  wartime. 

PROTECTION    IN    THE    EVENT    OP    WA« 

The  most  rabid  free  trader  would  be  forced 
to  admit  that  base  metals  in  ample  quantity 
are  essential  to  successfully  wage  a  modern 
war.  However,  he  may  overlook  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  any  weakness  or  deficiency 
In  this  respect  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  decision  of  a  possible  aggressor  to 
commence  war  against  us.  With  this  !n 
mind  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  national 
suicide  to  ever  allow  ourselves  to  get  into 
a  predicament  where  we  are  not  assured  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  base  metals  at  all 
times. 

Our  free-trader  friend  might  say  that  In 
the  event  of  war  we  are  adequately  protected 
by  the  national  stock  pile  of  base  metals 
plus  the  available  domestic  production.  We 
miKht  agree  with  him  if  he  could  accurately 
predict  the  duration  of  any  such  conflict  and 
the  amount  of  base  metals  necessary  to  wage 
it.  However,  we  know  from  experience  that 
any  such  prediction  would  be  impossible. 
He  might  also  say  we  can  import  whatever 
base  metals  we  might  need  to  supplement  the 
national  stock  pile  and  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. This  again  may  be  wishful  think- 
ing. It  assumes  that  foreign  countries  which 
may  have  the  supply  of  such  metals  are 
both  willing  and  able  to  transpwrt  the  same 
to  this  country.  For  obvious  reasons  these 
assumptions  may  all  be  erroneotis.  and  even 
if  they  materialized  we  might  be  using  ship- 
ping space  which  could  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  This  could  unduly  prolong  or  lose 
the  war  for  us.  We  cannot  count  on  being 
as  fortunate  as  we  were  in  the  last  war 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  base 
metals. 

Consequently,  our  cheapest  Insurance 
against  aggression  Is  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  base  metals 
within  our  borders  to  meet  any  emergency. 
The  only  way  this  can  be  accomplished  Is  to 
supplement  the  national  stock  pile  by  a 
healthy  and  productive  base  metal-mining 
industry.  We  certainly  cannot  rely  upon  any 
source  of  such  metals  beyond  the  continenul 
limiu  of  North  America,  and  we  cannot  be 
Resolutely  assured  of  this. 

The  Importance  of  zinc  mining  in  World 
War  II  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
actually  furloughed  soldiers  from  the  Army 
to  go  to  work  in  the  zinc  mines  to  relieve 
the  labor  shortage  created  there  as  a  result 
of  drafting  the  young  miners  into  the  serv- 
ice. In  the  Coeur  dAlene  district  alone  ap- 
proximately 1,000  soldiers  were  furloughed 
for  this  purpose. 

PROTECTION     TO     OCH     DOICXSTIC     ECONOMY     IN 

PEAcrriMi 

Otur  free  trader  may  be  forced  to  admit 
his  arguments  against  a  protective  tariff 
are  not  persuasive  where  a  threat  of  war 
exists.  However,  he  will  Insist  that  we  are 
now  In  a  peacetime  economy  where  no  threat 
of  war  exists,  and  the  protective  tariff  is  eco- 
nomically unjustifiable  in  that  It  causes  ar- 
tificially high  prices  to  consumers  and  Is  del- 
eterious to  the  recovery  of  world  trade. 

From  a  long-range  standpoint  these  argu- 
ments are  fallacious  even  assuming  we  could 
safely  permit  our  domestic  mining  Indiistry 
to  close  down  because  cheaper  foreign  Im- 
ports were  adequate  to  supply  our  domestic 
needs. 

It  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  consumer  In  this  country  to 
have  a  healthy  and  productive  domestic  base 
metal-mining  industry  during  peacetime. 
The  United  States  proportion  of  world  pro- 
duction of   base   metals   Is  relatively  large. 


The  following  approximated  figures  for  1948 
are  of  Interest.  T^e  figures  on  world  pro- 
duction are  more  in  the  nattire  of  a  guesa 
because  no  statistical  Information  Ls  avail- 


able from  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain and  Japan.  Nor  do  the  sources  In  which 
foreign  production  was  secured  indicate 
whether  or  not  It  Includes  secondary  metal. 


Year  IMS 


WorM  production „ 

t  nit*Kl  Slates  jiroduction ... ...„.._^.......„I. 

Vnaed  ct«tcs  oomumption .....—....... ......I. 

Percontape  of  t'nii«Hl  Statfs  production  to  world  production 

PpTecntaKc  of  t'nited  State*  DnsumtiDon  to  worla  product i(  n... 
I'er(-<>nta<fe  of  United  Stales  consumption  to  United  Slate*  pro- 
dudioD 
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«1.33 
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6a  47 
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l,344.U(t) 

PtTcml 

4Z3S 

87.75 

136.31 


Total 


TVmi» 

Mi2.ono 
3:7ui.uiu 

X64h.OOO 

Prrrf  tl 
44  19 
60.60 

law 


It  should  be  evident  from  the  above  tab- 
ulation that  the  United  States  production  of 
base  metals  is  a  sut>6tantial  contributing 
factor  in  keeping  their  price  at  a  relatively 
low  level.  It  by  the  same  token  provides 
the  domestic  manufacturer  with  a  substan- 
tial source  of  his  raw  materials.  If  this  pro- 
duction is  cut  off  or  materially  curtailed  the 
results  are  obvious.  The  manufacturer's 
source  of  supply  would  be  impaired  and  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  end  product  In  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  This  condition 
could  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  operation 
of  foreign  cartels  if  such  a  situation  were 
ever  allowed  to  come  about.  It  could  result 
In  a  severe  dislocation  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy in  peacetime  which  would  be  fearful  to 
contemplate. 

THX  CASK   or  THK  UAD  MINEK 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to  lead 
mining,  the  companion  of  zinc  mining.  As 
a  result  of  the  low  tariff  on  this  metal,  the 
United  States  has  beccme  the  dumping 
ground  for  foreign  countries,  who,  as  a  result 
of  currency  devaluation  and  the  desire  for 
dollar  exchange,  are  shipping  this  metal  to 
us.  This  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  drastic 
decline  in  the  domestic  price  for  lead,  and  has 
caused  the  curtailment  and  shut  downs  of 
numerous  lead  mines  in  the  United  States. 
Ironically  enough,  our  contribution  of 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  has  helped  bring 
this  situation  about.  The  advantage  gained 
by  foreign  producers  over  domestic  miners 
as  a  result  of  cheap  labor,  high-grade  ore 
deposits,  a  low  tariff,  and  Marshall  plan 
assistance  is  bad  enough  without  its  being 
aggravated  by  currency  d< -valuation. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  •:hat  what  has  hap- 
pened to  lead,  can  under  certain  circum- 
stances likewise  happen  to  zinc. 

In  view  of  what  has  occurred  to  our 
domestic  lead  mining  we  ii&te  no  grounds  for 
complacency.  If  this  trend  continues,  it 
can  prostrate  our  base  metal  mining  in  the 
United  States.  None  of  us  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  allow  our  fire  Insurance  to  lapse 
on  our  home  which  was  being  endangere<l 
by  a  forest  fire.  Are  we  foolish  enough  to 
allow  our  best  Insurance  against  aggression 
to  lapse  by  allowing  our  base  metal  mining 
Indtistry  to  go  to  pot  because  of  inadequate 
tariff  protection? 

Our  national  preparedness  policy  wotild 
hardly  seem  consistent.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense  and 
are  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  basic  Industry,  which,  if  not  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
could  mean  the  failure  of  all  of  our  prepared- 
ness efforts. 

XLLXreraATZD  XPTBCT  oh  KINIMG  OPEXATION8 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  it  can 
happen  here  let  us  examine  what  occurs 
when  metal  prices  sharply  decline  during 
a  period  when  labor  and  material  costs  main- 
tain a  high  level. 

If  the  squeeze  really  htirts,  the  mine  opera- 
tor will  discontinue  mining  areas  where  the 
grade  of  his  ore  will  not  i^arry  the  cost  of 
extraction.  If  possible  he  will  mine  the 
better  grade  ore  in  the  mine  and  quite  often 
mine  narrower  widths  to  attain  •  higher 


grade.  Along  with  this  upgrading  process 
he  will  endeavor  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
labor  efficiency.  However,  lower  costs  are 
difficult  to  attain  when  decreased  volume  of 
production  results  from  constricted  mining 
operations.  Needless  to  say,  only  necessary 
development  work  would  be  carried  on  if 
he  can  make  both  ends  meet.  Exploration 
would  come  to  a  halt.  K  these  methods  fail 
he  will  try  to  ascertain  whether  his  operat- 
ing losses  are  greater  than  maintenance  ex- 
penses on  a  shut-down  basis.  If  they  are  h« 
would  shut  the  property  down. 

If  enough  mines  are  affected  In  this  man- 
ner, the  bind  is  then  placed  upon  the  smelt- 
ers or  reduction  plants,  which  would  have 
lost  their  source  of  raw  material  to  process 
by  the  mine  shut-downs.  Ultimately  the 
point  Is  reached  where  it  becomes  economi- 
cally unfeasible  for  the  smelter  to  operate 
and  It  shuts  down.  The  economic  disloca- 
tions In  the  local  communities  affected  by 
these  shut-downs  are  obvious.  With  ths 
shut-down  of  the  smelter,  some  manufac- 
turer or  fabricator  loaes  his  source  of  supply. 
If  he  cannot  secure  his  raw  materials  else- 
where or  provide  substitutes,  it  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  be  likewise  Is  forced  to 
shut  down.  If  this  Is  carried  to  Its  logical 
extreme  the  end  restilts  of  such  a  chain  re- 
action are  evident. 

In  this  connection  the  free  trader  will  say 
that  before  this  extreme  Is  reached  the  high 
price  for  metals  will  cause  the  mines  to  re- 
open and  the  domestic  supply  of  metal 
brought  into  balance.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  would  be  true.  However,  there  are  some 
important  consequences  that  shouldn't  be 
overlooked  even  if  only  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy were  at  stake.  Ore  remnants  In  the 
high-graded  mines  wotild  be  Irretrievably 
lost.  Many  mines  once  closed  never  reopen 
because  underground  conditions  make  it  a 
staggering  imdertaking.  In  any  event, 
tinderground  production  cannot  commence 
like  turning  on  water  from  a  faucet.  In  the 
process  what  has  been  gained?  The  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  cheap  metal  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  ensuing  low  prices  to 
the  consumer  have  been  lost  by  the  offsetting 
high  prices  resulting  from  domestic  mining 
curtailments.  Economic  dislocations,  un- 
employment, loss  of  skilled  personnel,  tech- 
nical and  otherwise,  has  resulted.  Was  the 
price  paid  for  free  trade  worth  Its  roat?  In 
my  opinion  the  arguments  against  a  pro- 
tective tariff  for  base  metals  are  Insignificant 
In  comparison  with  those  In  favor  of  It. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    POSSXBUt   BEMZDISS 

This  paper  is  no  doubt  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  oversimplification.  Time  does 
not  permit  going  into  such  ramifications  as 
markets,  substitute  products,  etc.  However, 
one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  which  I  be- 
lieve is  basically  sound,  namely,  base  metal 
mining  in  this  country  for  our  own  national 
preservation  must  b«  protected,  fostered, 
and  encouraged. 

Some  suggested  remedies  to  •ooompUsh 
this  objective  are  hereinafter  oatUned. 
There  are  no  doubt  others  that  are  equally 
effective.  However,  the  ones  entuaerated 
wUl  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  tl»e  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  ' 
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1.  Adequate  protective  tariffs  should  be 
put  Into  effect  Immediately  The  amount  ot 
the  tariffs  should  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  desired  We  know  that  existing 
tariffs  are  too  low  The  advantage  of  tariff 
protection  lies  In  us  uniform  application. 
In  this  connection  the  sliding  scale  or  grad- 
uated tariff  advocated  by  Felix  Wornuer 
would  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

2.  All  restraints  upon  incentives  to  en- 
gage in  metal  -nlnlng.  development  and  ex- 
ploration .-should  be  removed,  such  as  re- 
strictive tax  policies,  restrictive  public  land 
policies  and  restrictive  mine  financing  poli- 
cies. The  restraints  mentioned  are  merely 
illustrative  and  are  not  Intended  to  be  ex- 
clusive 

3  If  the  enactment  of  adequate  protective 
tariffs  and  the  removal  of  restraints  upon 
Incentives  to  mlnenil  production  and  explo- 
ration do  not  accomplish  this  objective,  di- 
rect governmental  subsidization  of  metal 
mining  should  be  considered.  The  latter 
policy  should  only  be  adopted  as  a  last  re- 
sort after  all  other  reasonable  means  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  our 
future  national   welfare 

4  Congress  and  the  administration  should 
be  impressed  with  the  Importance  of  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
security,  the  welfare  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  the  necessity  of  providing  relief  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late 

Respectfully  submitted 

PAtJL  B    Jessup. 
Vice  President.  Day  Mines.  Inc. 


McCarthy's  New  Uok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remark.s  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton News  as  of  April  22; 

McC.MTHT  8  New  Look 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  tha^  Senator 
McCaktht  was  supporting  hi.s  charges  of 
Communist  Influer.ces  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  more  noise  than  evidence  But 
It  also  has  been  apparent  that  a  surprisingly 
strong  segment  of  public  opinion  was  rally- 
ing tc  his  support 

Was  the  Wisconsin  Republican  beating  the 
Communists  at  their  own  game,  simply  by 
outshoutlng  them'  Or  was  he  the  coin- 
cidental beneficiary  of  a  ground  swell  of 
public  resentment  against  official  Indiffer- 
ence to  a  very  real  menace  to  national  se- 
curity' 

Whatever  the  explanation,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Senator  McCahtht  himself  is  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  since  hearing 
him  present  his  case  before  the  American 
Society   of  Newspaper   Editors. 

HU  speech  was  loaded  with  tough,  perti- 
nent questions  which  could  not  be  laughed 
off.  He  was  equally  adept  at  answering  ques- 
tions directed  at  him  Asked  why  he  hadn  t 
named  the  Communists  m  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  said  he  would  name  names  when 
the  Departments  files  were  opened  to  him. 
adding:  "If  those  flies  proved  that  McCai- 
THT  was  a  liar,  they  would  damn  well  be 
opened  tomorrow  ' 

That  challenge  may  have  to  be  ai.swered 
the  next  time  President  Truman  takes  the 
•ttunp.     It's  wblstle-stop  language 

The  Senator  cited  the  case  o.  a  man  who 
allegedly  was  Investigated  11  times  by  the 
State  Department  loyalt)  beard  k>efcre  finally 


quitting   nnd  taking  up  active  Communist 
Party  work. 

•Eleven  times  the  President's  loyalty  re- 
view board  lacked  the  guts  to  order  the  man 
fired."  he  charged. 

That,  too.  Is  whistle-stop  stuff. 

There  was  the  case  of  George  Wheeler, 
now  attacking  American  foreign  policy  from 
behind  the  iron  curtaiu.  Why  was  this  man 
cleared  for  highly  Important  State  Depart- 
ment work  in  Europe?     Why,  Indeed? 

Dr  Philip  C  Jessup  has  Just  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  State  Department's  high 
policy  board,  which  will  map  our  cold  war 
strategy. 

'Why  does  he  always  Join  Communist 
fronts?  Why  not  anti-Communist  organi- 
zations?" Senator  McC.vhthy  asked,  submit, 
ting  photostatic  evidence  Dr  Jessup  had  been 
a  member  of  five  fronts.  Joe  McCarthy  will 
not  be  alone  in  qiiestionlng  this  appoint- 
ment, particularly  when  it  Is  recalled  that 
Dr.  Jessup  gave  a  character  testimonial  for 
Alger  Hiss  as  lately  as  last  year. 

Whatever  he  may  have  lacked  to  support 
his  charges  at  the  outset.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy is  picking  up  new  ammunition  and 
finding  new  targets  as  he  goes  along.  It 
Isn't  all  Just  old  stuff,  either,  but  material, 
reflecting  upon  persons  now  In  Government 
service,  which  will  question  the  integrity  of 
the  Government  Itself  unless  It  Is  rebutted  to 
the  public's  satisfaction. 


Land  of  the  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or    MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfeENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial.  Land  of  the  "'ree. 
from  the  April  25  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Land  or  the  Free 

In  this  supposedly  free  country  of  oui^.  the 
case  of  Joe  Dickmon  is  worth  watching  and 
remembering 

Dickmon  .s  a  Navy  veteran  with  a  wife  and 
child  to  support  Coal  mining  Is  the  only 
trade  he  knows,  and  he  wanted  to  work  5  days 
a  week  Instead  of  the  three  that  had  been 
decreed  by  John  L.  Lewis.  So  he  called  Mr. 
Lewis  a  dictator,  and  for  that  he  was  sus- 
pended for  6  months  by  his  local  union 

Nearly  3  months  have  gone  by.  and  Dick- 
mon ha.^n't  had  a  day's  work  in  all  that  time. 
Now.  with  his  wife  and  child  hungry,  he  has 
seen  the  Ui^ht  He  has  apologized  to  his 
union  and  has  asked  to  be  permitted  to  work. 
He  says  that  '  common  sense  "  tells  him  he 
was  wrong  In  calling  Lewis  names. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being  Our  public  men. 
our  church  leaders,  our  educators  work  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  indignation  when  some 
poor  soul  Is  dragged  before  an  Iron-curtain 
court  and  forced  to  confess  sins  he  never 
committed  so  that  his  family  can  e.it  and 
survive  But  here  in  the  United  States,  in 
this  "free  ■  land,  a  young  man  who  has 
fought  for  his  country  can  be  forced  to  recant 
a  wholly  truthful  statement  as  the  price  of 
being  permitted  to  work,  and  It  Is  passed  by 
with  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  If 
this  can  happen  to  Joe  Dickmon.  it  can  hap- 
pen to  any  one  of  his  fellow  miners.  Why 
Is  it  that  the  articulate  friends  of  the  com- 
mon man  remain  silent? 

Mr  Lewis  has  expended  a  generous  share 
of  his  king-sized  vix'abulary  in  denouncing 
the    Taft-Hartley    Act.    which.    If    enforced. 


would    have    protected    Joe    EHckmon.     Mr. 

Lewis  says  It  i.s  a  slave-labor  statute  which 
has  put  the  working  man  In  chains.  Many 
of  our  so-called  llt>erals  have  Joined  in  that 
phony  outcry.  But  they  can't  think  of  any- 
thing to  say  alKJUt  the  case  of  Jc  e  Dickmon. 


Women  and  the  Household  Budget 


FJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SKNTATTVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dare 
say  that  most  of  the  women  of  America 
today  are  concerned  each  v/eek  or  each 
month  with  a  household  budget.  They 
know  only  too  well  how  hard  it  is  to 
provide  their  families  with  the  neces- 
sities and  at  least  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  existence  on  the  amount  of  money 
they  have  to  spend.  Even  more  than 
their  husbands,  or  their  fathers  or 
brothers,  they  are  budget-minded.  They 
understand  the  necessity  of  living  within 
the  family  income. 

For  this  reason,  and  some  others.  I 
shall  talk  about  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  Federal  taxes  which  are  its  sole  sup- 
port. After  all.  the  Federal  budget  in 
a  very  real  sense  is  like  a  household 
budget,  and  just  about  th-;  same  rules 
cf  common  sense  in  spending  should 
apply. 

The  other  reasons  why  I  shall  talk 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  taxes  and  the 
Federal  budget  involve  the  fact  that 
Federal  taxation  and  Federal  spending 
have  a  tremendous  and  very  direct 
effect  upon  the  status  cf  household 
budgets,  and  hence  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  housewives'  husbands  and  children — 
as  to  nutrition  and  health,  dental,  and 
medical  attendance,  and  ether  factors 
equally  important 

We  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Federal  budget  a.id  wasteful 
spending  by  the  Governmen.  are  just  as 
important  to  the  housewives  as  are  their 
own  household  budgets. 

Everyone  knows  that  President  Tru- 
man, in  the  5  years  he  has  b<'en  in  office, 
has  spent  more  than  all  of  the  Prr^si- 
d.^nts  preceding  him  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic.  Everyone  knows,  or 
should  know,  too,  that  since  the  day 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House,  the  only  years  in  which 
the  Federal  Budget  was  balanced  were 
those  in  1947  and  1948  wh^n  Republi- 
cans were  in  control  of  Ccngress.  It 
was  in  those  years,  too.  that  the  only 
downward  revision  in  Federal  taxes  was 
made  in  nearly  20  years. 

Now  why  is  it  so  vitally  important 
that  the  Federal  Budget  should  be  bal- 
anced, and  that  tax  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  people?  How  would  budget 
balancing  and  tax  rchef  react  favorably 
on  the  household  budgets  of  .he  Nation? 
The  answers  are  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

When  the  Federal  Oovernment 
spends  in  any  one  year  more  than  it 
takes  in  through  taxes,  as  it  did  this 
year  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $5,000,- 
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000,000.  the  Government  has  to  borrow 
to  the  extent  of  the  deficit.  This  Is 
done  by  the  issuance  of  Government 
bonds  and  short-term  notes.  Husbands, 
fathers,  or  brothers,  and  perhap  some 
of  the  housewives,  buy  a  portion  of  these 
bonds;  but  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion.  The  banks  get  most  of  them, 
l)ecause  through  operation  of  various 
governmental  controls,  they  are  forced 
to  take  them. 

The  banks  do  not  Just  lay  away  these 
bonds,  and  forget  them  except  when 
they  collect  the  interest,  ais  private  in- 
vestors often  do.  By  law  the  banks  are 
required  to  carry  these  bonds  in  their 
reserves.  But  all  banks  are  permitted 
by  law  to  make  loans  to  businesses  and 
individuals  up  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  reserves.  The  banks  want  to 
acconmiodate  their  customers.  There- 
fore, as  their  reserves  grow,  by  reason  of 
the  bonds  forced  upon  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  loan  more  and  more 
money  to  those  who  need  the  money  and 
presumably  will  be  able  to  pay  it  back 
with  interest. 

But  the  banks  do  not  hand  greenbacks 
or  silver  through  the  teller's  window  to 
business  and  individual  borrowers.  What 
they  do  is  to  give  each  borrower  a  credit 
on  the  bank's  books — a  credit  on  which 
he  can  draw  just  as  if  it  were  actual 
cash.  This,  then,  comprises  what  is 
called  credit  currency.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  marks  on  the  books,  but  it 
is  money  just  the  same.  As  the  amount 
of  this  credit  currency  increases,  the  cur- 
rency is  inflated,  exactly  the  same  as  if 
the  Government  printed  a  lot  more 
greenbacks. 

Thus  as  deficit  financing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment progresses,  inflation  progresses 
along  with  it.  There  are.  in  effect,  more 
dollars  competing  for  all  the  goods  and 
services  for  sale  within  the  country. 
Prices  go  up  automatically.  The  buying 
power  of  the  dollars  in  each  household 
budget  decreases.  You  have  to  spend 
more  dollars  to  buy  the  food,  clothing, 
medical  attendance:  everything  families 
need  to  keep  them  healthy,  happy  and 
protected  from  the  ills  that  beset  us  all. 

This  is  the  most  direct  way  in  which 
failure  to  balance  the  budget  affects  the 
household  budgets;  unless,  of  course,  you 
consider  that  deficit  financing  tends  to 
create  the  need  for  higher  taxes,  since 
the  borrowed  money  must  be  paid  back 
some  time.  The  more  you  pay  in  taxes, 
the  less  you  have  to  spend  for  the  thir\gs 
your  families  need;  and  this  fact  sup- 
plies the  reason  why  taxes  shoiild  be  re- 
duced. The  less  taxes  you  pay,  the  larger 
your  household  budgets,  and  the  more 
your  families  can  have  and  enjoy. 

A  little  earlier  I  referred  to  wasteful 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  current  "squandermania"  of  the 
Democratic  Pair  Deal  administration  is 
the  sole  reason  for  this  year's  $5,000,- 
000. OCO  deficit  and  the  prospect  of  one 
perhaps  twice  as  large  next  year.  Na- 
tional defense  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
neither  has  foreign  aid.  This  country 
could  afford  all  that  is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  and  for  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries,  without  any  deficit,  if  a 
little  common  sense  were  used  in  elimi- 
nating needless  Federal  employees  and 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  tremendous 


Federal  bureaucracy.  If.  in  other  words, 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions were  honestly  put  into  effect,  in- 
stead of  being  twisted  to  gain  poUtical 
advantage. 

Just  let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  in  this  respect. 
At  present  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $11.28  to  issue  a  check,  even  though 
the  check  is  for  only  $1.  It  costs,  more 
often  than  not,  at  least  twice  this  much 
to  buy  some  article  of  office  equipment 
which  would  cost  perhaps  50  cents  if  one 
were  to  buy  it  in  a  retail  {;tationery  store. 
One  Federal  bureau  was  recently  shown 
to  have  bought  office  supplies  sufficient 
to  last  for  more  than  100  years.  Some- 
body must  have  gotten  ])aid  off  on  that 
one.  or  I  am  mistaken. 

All  of  this  wastefulness  is  bad  enough, 
as  you  will  grant;  but  it  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  the  things  proposed  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  so-calle-d  welfare-state 
legislative  proposals.  These  include  the 
Brannan  plan,  which  intelligent  farmers 
oppose;  compulsory  health  instirance. 
which  is  just  another  name  for  social- 
ized medicine:  unemplorrment  compen- 
sation so  great  that  most  industrial  em- 
ployees would  And  it  almost  as  profitable 
to  be  unemployed  as  to  work  at  a  job; 
social  security  on  the  scale  of  the  crack- 
pot Townsend  plan ;  all  these,  and  many 
others. 

Has  it  ever  struck  yoi,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  behind  all  these  proposals,  which 
are  advanced  under  th(!  pretense  of  a 
tender  regard  for  social  welfare,  there 
may  be  motives  of  an  entirely  different 
nature?  Has  it  ever  entered  your  mind 
that  perhaps  they  are  the  proposals  of 
a  profligate,  power-mad  gang  of  politi- 
cal freebooters,  who  would  impwse  upon 
all  of  us  exactly  the  samt;  kind  of  social- 
ism that  has  led  England  to  the  brink 
of  ultimate  disaster?  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  by  doing  so  they  hope  to  en- 
trench themselves  in  political  power  so 
strongly  that  never  again  can  they  be 
dislodged? 

If  you  have  not  thought  on  these 
things,  it  is  time  to  do  so  now.  Anyone 
who  spends  much  time  in  Washington 
knows  them  to  be  true.  The  Fair  Deal 
administration,  in  fact  though  not  in 
name,  is  a  socialistic  administration. 
Its  aim  is  to  bring  socialism  to  the  United 
States.  Socialism,  as  you  all  know,  is 
a  form  of  government  under  which  the 
government  owns  evenrthing;  capital, 
land,  factories,  homes,  and  stores,  in- 
dustrial equipment,  everything.  Under 
so-called  Fabian  socialism,  as  practiced 
in  England,  socialization  of  all  private 
property  is  carried  out  gradually.  In 
England  it  is  being  done  largely  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers,  through 
ECA  and  Government  loans.  How  do 
you  Uke  that? 

All  the  hullabaloo  by  Republicans  in 
Congress  over  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  Fair  Dealers  to  impose  socialism  on 
the  American  people  is  something  far 
more  than  just  pohtics.  as  the  Fair  Deal- 
ers would  have  us  believe.  Republicans 
in  Congress,  and  a  large  segment  of  the 
conservative  southern  Democrats,  see 
plainly  the  technique  being  used  by  the 
Fair  Dealers:  they  see  it.  and  it  frightens 
them.  The  socializing  technique  is  not 
hard  to  understand,  if  one  has  been  read- 


ing the  newspapers  and  listening  to  the 
radio  over  the  past  few  years. 

This  technique  consists  of  two  parts; 
first,  to  persuade  the  American  people 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  bet- 
ter for  them  the  things  they  hitherto 
have  done  focthemselves,  and  second,  to 
tax  the  Amemcan  people  to  the  point 
where  they  hslve  so  little  left  that  they 
Cftnnot  Uve  witnout  Government  help. 

Everybody  is\  familiar  nowadays  with 
the  Fair  Deal  policy  of  playing  off  one 
minority  group/of  the  electorate  against 
the  others.  We  see  subsidized  housing 
for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many; 
we  see  special  favors  for  some  segments 
of  organized  labor  and  severe  prosecution 
in  the  courts  of  another;  we  see  tre- 
mendooiis  loans  to  a  few  favored  busi- 
nessmen, and  w^hat  amounts  to  persecti- 
tion  for  others.  And  we  see  attempts  to 
regiment  the  farmers  under  the  guise  of 
so-called  production  payments,  which  in 
the  end  could  be  nothing  but  a  dole. 

Who  is  not  vamiliar  with  the  whole  rig- 
marole of  subsidies,  grants  in  aid.  com- 
pensation for  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
imtil  one  person  in  every  seven  today  re- 
ceives money  from  the  Government; 
much  of  it  money  that  was  not  earned 
and  to  which  the  recipient  is  not  entitled. 
This  is  the  technique  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  conditioned  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bureaucrats  know  best, 
and  to  accept  Government  hand-outs  as 
a  right  instead  of  as  charity. 

Most  of  lis  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
taxes  in  terms  of  the  Federal  levy  on  our 
incomes,  both  individual  and  corporate, 
and  in  terms  of  property  taxes  on  our 
homes  and  places  of  business.  But  these 
taxes,  staggeringly  heavy  as  they  are, 
comprise  only  a  part  of  the  load.  As 
many  of  us  have  learned  recently,  there 
is  a  whole  field  of  Federal  taxation  about 
which  Americans  know  little.  Concealed 
taxes,  we  have  heard  them  called.  We 
know  of  them,  but  I  doubt  if  few  of  us 
know  their  true  extent. 

These  taxes  are  almost  entirely  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  goods  and  services. 
Some  of  them  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  have  proved  themselves 
warranted  and  far  from  being  a  burden 
on  the  ];>eople.  Among  these  are  the  im- 
port duties,  called  tariffs,  which  over  the 
years,  and  have  proved  themselves 
and  American  workmen  from  cutthroat 
competition  in  the  American  market  by 
cheap  labor  and  its  shoddy  products  from 
abroad. 

But  during  the  war  a  whole  brood  of 
special  excise  taxes,  not  only  on  luxuries, 
such  as  furs  and  Jewelry,  but  on  necessi- 
ties and  on  necessary  services,  such  as 
baby  powder,  women's  handbags  and 
luggage,  and  such  as  freight  charges, 
passenger  fares,  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages.  Republicans  are  fighting  to 
have  these  wartime  excise  taxes  repealed, 
and  it  looks  now  as  if  they  have  at  least, 
in  part,  won  their  point  The  New 
Dealers  now  hear  the  protests  of  the  peo- 
ple and  are  willing  to  "give"  a  little. 

Miscellaneous  internal-revenue  re- 
ceipts for  1949,  comprised  mostly  of  ex- 
cise taxes  and  excluding  customs  receipts, 
amounted  to  about  $8,300,000,000.  The 
American  people  paid  this  Immease  totaL 
For  the  most  part  the  payment  was  made 
in   the   prices   of   goods   and   services 
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bought.  For  example,  when  the  ho'oso- 
v^ife  la,st  bought  a  handbag,  some  baby 
powder,  or  made  a  long-distance  call, 
they  were  not  told  that  the  price  they 
paid  included  a  20  or  25  percent  Federal 
tax.  Thus  the  tax  was  concealed  from 
them,  the  person  who  actually  piiid  it. 
so  that  the  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  or 
the  telephone  company  could  pass  it 
along  to  the  Government. 

Now  this  passing  along  of  taxes,  which 
ultimately  fall  upon  the  consumer,  is 
another  factor  in  the  tremendous  bur- 
den upon  the  household  budgets.  Pos- 
sibly the  householder  has  failed  to  con- 
sider it.  Nevertheless  it  eats  up  nearly 
12  percent  of  the  family  income.  Every 
tax  paid  by  anybody,  from  the  point  of 
production  of  raw  materials,  through  all 
the  channels  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, is  passed  along  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  This  is  true  also  of  services. 
such  as  rail,  highway,  and  air  transpor- 
tation, commurucations,  and  even 
amusements,  such  as  the  movies.  The 
average  family  of  four,  with  an  annual 
income  or  take-home  pay  of  $1,800.  pays 
about  $267  in  hidden  taxes  each  year. 

This  is  true  because  taxes  are  a  part 
of  production  costs  of  all  goods — auto- 
mobiles, food,  clothing,  and  everything 
else — and  a  part  also  of  the  costs  of  ren- 
dering services.  If  those  who  provide 
the  goods  and  render  the  services  should 
fail  to  pass  the  uxes  along,  they  soon 
would  be  out  of  business.  Therefore  it 
is  true  that  all  taxes,  in  the  end.  fall 
upon  the  individual  incomes  oi  the 
Nation. 

Corporations  necessarily  are  not  tax- 
payers, but  tax  collectors.  Or  they  are 
taxpayers  only  in  the  sense  that  taxes 
reduce  drastically  th:  dividends  they  can 
pay  to  stockholders.  But  stockholders 
are  ultimate  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
too.  Nobody  wins,  except  the  Federal 
tax  collector. 

Her  3  are  some  figures  to  Illustrate 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  hidden 
taxes  i:jcluding  wart.me  excises,  put  one 
of  the  biggest  dents  in  the  household 
budget. 

When  the  hou.sewife  bought  a  new 
Easter  bonnet.  150  taxes  were  included 
in  the  price:  all  of  them  small,  but  big  in 
the  aggregate.  I  can  make  this  clear  by 
pointing  out  ',hat  when  a  woman  bought 
a  21 -cent  quart  of  milk  yesterday  or 
today,  she  paid  13  cents  for  milk  and  8 
cents  in  taxes.  She  paid  75  cents  in 
taxes  in  the  price  of  the  3-pound  dollop 
of  ground  steak  you  bought  for  $2.25. 
When  a  person  bought  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  he  or  she  paid  li'2  cents  in 
hidden  taxes.  The  ton  of  coal  delivered 
last  week  carried  in  its  price  at  least  $5 
in  taxes.  If  a  person  bought  a  Ford  car 
recently,  the  price  included  $700  in 
taxes 

It  would  seem  to  me.  from  all  I  have 
outlined  here,  that  the  housewife  can  be 
no  longer  m  doubt  concerning  the  im- 
portance to  them  personally,  of  the  fail- 
ure this  year  and  probably  next  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  Budget.  They  must 
Tv&lize  how  disastrous  for  them  per- 
sonally is  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
Democratic  Fair  Deal  administration. 
They  must  understand  the  technique  by 
which   the  socialistic  Fair  Dealers  are 
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seeking  to  harness  them  and  their  chil- 
dren forever  to  the  chariot  of  a  ruling 
bureaucracy,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  to 
that  of  a  dictator. 

The  Socialists  in  Government  are  bu.=;y. 
Mr.  Speaker,  teaching  us  at  every  turn 
that  we  can  and  mu.st  depend  upon  the 
Federal  Government — big  government — 
for  our  daily  needs.  They  are  busy  try- 
ing to  pauperize  us.  and  thus  make  us 
helpless,  through  excessive  taxation. 
You  read  in  the  papers  recently  that 
Pre.sident  Tiuman  said  any  reduction  in 
excise  taxes  must  b?  made  up  by  an  in- 
crea.se  in  corporate  taxes.  But  corporate 
taxes  are  passed  along  to  us.  as  ultimate 
consumers;  so  what  is  the  difference, 
whether  excises  are  eliminated,  if  we 
have  to  pay  just  as  much  anyway?  Tru- 
man has  been  called  High-Tax  Harry 
witn  good  reason. 

Some  Republicans  In  Congress  have 
prepared  a  bill  to  limit  the  national  debt 
to  $257,000,000,000.  down  from  thp  pres- 
ent statutory  limit  of  $275,000,000,000. 
The  debt  now  stands  at  $255,600,000,000. 
They  hope  thus  eventually  to  put  an  end 
to  the  current  "squandermania"  of  the 
Fair  Deal  Socialists  of  the  administra- 
tion and  in  Congress.  Such  a  measure 
has  no  chance  whatever  of  passage,  un- 
less and  until  people  make  themselves 
heard,  with  no  uncertain  voice.  I  think, 
indeed,  such  a  measure  has  no  chance 
unless  and  until  a  Republican  Congress  is 
elected. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Iron  Age  of  April  6.  1950, 
written  by  Eugene  J.  Hardy: 

The  Feder.\l  View—This  Week  m 
Washington 

Back  in  1946  a  war-weary  Congress  put  Its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  so  called  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  That  act.  among  other 
things,  established  the  Senate-House  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  whUh  was  supposed  to  do 
away  with  partisanship  In  economics  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  to  lift  this  most  Important 
facet  of  American  life  out  of  the  political 
cockpit. 

To  say  that  the  committee  has  failed  In 
this  objective  Is  the  understatement  of  the 
year  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  bias,  more 
prejudice,  and  more  slanted  thinking  has 
come  from  the  IDemocratlc  majority  of  this 
committee  than  has  been  seen  around  Wash- 
ington since  the  days  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee. 

Every  now  and  then  some  Congressman 
proptwes  "an  inve.stlgation  to  end  all  investi- 
gations." Such  moves  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 
Few  of  them  are  ever  proposed  with  any 
other  purpose  than  to  gain  publicity  for  the 
chairman  of  the  investigating  group. 

Differing  from  the  run-of-the-mill  pro- 
posal, however,  la  a  resolution  (H  J.  Res. 
446 1  calling  for  a  continuing  study  of  the 
steel  Industry  by  a  bipartisan  commission. 


Its  sponsor  Is  Representative  W.  Kincsi.ano 
Mact,  Republican.  New  York,  who  is  deadly 
serious  about  his  proposal  and  says  that  Its 
purpose  is  to  "eliminate  the  multitudinous 
and  overlapping  Investigations  of  the  steel 
Industry  and  provide  the  Congress  with  cur- 
rent, reliable  Information  for  Its  guidance 
in  legislative  matters." 

This  resolution  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  blueprint  for  a  nattonali2ed  steel  Indus- 
try  issued  by  the  majority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Comm.ltice.  which  is  headed  by  Sena- 
tor O^Mahoney,  Democrat,  Wyoming,  alter 
thp.t  body  held  4  days  of  hearings  on  last 
Decembers  ?teel-prlce  Increases.  Mr.  Mact 
was  alarmed  at  the  biased  Implications  of 
this  document,  particularly  since  his  study 
of  steel  Industry  pricing  practices  during 
the  "gray  market"  period  In  1948  came  up 
conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
reached  by  Senator  OMahoney  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Joint  committee. 
The  New  Yorker  has  also  studied  the  various 
treports  emanating  from  a  variety  of  con- 
gressional committees  that  have  been  prob- 
ing the  stc?l  Industry  for  several  decades  and 
was  Impressed  at  the  wide  divergence  of 
views. 

The  bipartisan  commission.  Mr  Mact  feela 
cou'id  do  an  effective  Job,  largely  because  lU 
chairman  would  not  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  would  be  selected  by  the  Housa 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Two  of  the  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  the  membership  and  the  re- 
maining two  would  be  selected  by  th« 
Speaker  of  the  House  also  from  the  member- 
ship One  Member  from  each  House  would 
be  from  ench  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

For  the  chairman's  post,  Mr.  Mact  en- 
visages a  man  of  the  elder-statesman  type, 
preferably  vith  Industrial  and  governmental 
experience,  who  can  command  the  respect  of 
both  political  parties. 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
hire  experts  and  to  draw  on  existing  agen- 
cies of  Government  for  staff  personnel.  In 
Mr.  Macts  view,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  act  as  an  administrative  and 
Interpretative  body,  evaluating  for  the  Con- 
gress the  Information  prepared  by  the  staff. 

In  addition  to  conducting  a  continuing 
study  of  the  steel  Industry  the  Commission 
would  make  special  Investigations,  inquiries, 
and  surveys  relative  to  the  steel  Industry 
as  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to  request.  In 
other  words,  the  Commission  would  be  sole 
congressional  authority  on  matters  relating 
to  steel. 

While  the  chances  of  approval  for  this 
resolution  are  slim  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Mr.  Macy  Is  not  going  to 
let  his  proposal  for  a  bipartisan  Commission 
wither  on  the  vine.  He  feels  that  by  con- 
stantly keeping  the  Issue  alive  and  before 
the  Congress,  Senator  OMahoney  and  others 
who  prejudge  the  facts  might  be  a  little 
more  objective. 

Still,  there  Is  some  sentiment  for  studies 
and  Investigations  being  conducted  along 
Canadl.in  and  British  lines  where  the  facts 
are  developed  in  closed  hearings  without 
displaying  the  matter  at  hand  In  public  be- 
fore there  is  anything  to  go  on.  This  was 
evidenced  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  charges  brought  by  Sen- 
ator McCahtht,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
concerning  Communists  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Development  of  facts  outside  the  political 
arena  before  reaching  conclusions  that  In- 
evitably have  political  significance  is  exactly 
what  Mr  Mact  wants  to  achieve.  He  Is  hop- 
ing for  a  single  unbiased  bipartisan  source 
of  information  on  steel  which  would  halt  the 
many  conflicting  reports  that  constantly  How 
from  various  congressional  committees.  Sen- 
ator O  Mahonet  says  that  Government  con- 
trols are  needed,  that  the  steel  Uidustry  has 


no  regard  for  the  public  Interest  In  fixing  Its 
policies,  and  that  there  Is  no  competition  in 
steel. 

Still,  by  digging  into  reports  on  steel  Issiied 
during  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Con- 
gresses, "the  steel  subcommittee  Is  opposed  to 
the  relmpositlon  of  wartime  Government 
allocations  and  priorities  upon  the  steel  In- 
dustry." 

Subcommittee  on  questionable  trade  prac- 
tices of  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
Eightieth  Congress:  After  a  9-month  Inves- 
tigation of  steel  "gray  market,"  this  group 
reported  to  Congress  that  "in  spite  of  the 
rather  general  abuse  leveled  at  the  large  steel 
producers  of  this  country,  they  have,  as  a 
general  over-all  proposition,  achieved  excel- 
lent results  from  the  standpoint  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution."  The  committee 
found  no  evidence  of  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic in  the  Industry's  pricing  policies. 

Steel  Sulx*ommittee  of  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Eighty-first  Congress:  "The 
three  classes  of  steel  producers,  integrated, 
semi-integrated,  and  nonlntegrated.  are  in 
competition  in  the  sale  of  finished  steel  and 
in  many  end  products  made  from  steel. 
When  there  are  adequate  supplies  of  pig  Iron, 
scrap,  and  raw  steel  the  smaller  producers 
can  meet  their  powerful  integrated  com- 
petitors on  a  reasonably  equal  footing. 

All  of  these  committees  conducted  lengthy 
Investigations  before  reaching  their  conclu- 
sions. Senator  O'Mahonet  held  4  days  of 
public  hearings  and  announced  his  conclu- 
sions 5  weeks  before  the  hearings  opened. 
Could  there  be  any  tjetter  proof  of  the  need 
for  a  Commission  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mact. 


McNeil  Island  Penitentiary,   WashinftoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASHINCTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  Lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude one  of  three  stories  dealing  with 
the  Umted  States  Penitentiary  at  Mc- 
Neil Island  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  is  the  oldest  Federal  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Mr.  Ralph  W. 
Cowden.  the  author  of  three  stories  con- 
cerning the  Federal  prison,  tells  of  its 
founding  and  growth,  and  of  the  work 
done  in  attempting  the  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners. 

Oldest  Ptdhlal  Prison  on  McNrn,  Isianb — 

Penitentiary  Site  Acquired  in  1870 

(By  R.-ilph  W.  Cowden) 

ricNeil  Island  was  named  by  Captain 
Wilkes  during  his  expedition  of  1841  In 
honor  of  Capt.  Henry  McNeill,  cf  the  famous 
British  steamer  Bcavfr.  Attempts  were  made 
to  change  the  name,  but  it  wa^  restored  la 
1847,  minus  the  one  "l."  Captain  McNeill 
was  a  Yankee  bom  in  Boston  In  1803. 

After  resisting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  1832.  he  sold  his  brig  Larna  to  the  company 
and  entered  its  employ,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  cf  chiei  factor.  On  December  24.  1824. 
John  Work,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
wrote:  "Embarked  a  Utile  after  4  o'clock  In 
the  morning  and  camped  at  Sinoughton's,  our 
guide's  village,  uhlch  is  called  ChUacoom." 

On^  of  the  most  famous  pioneers  was  the 
first  white  resident  of  the  Island.  Erra 
Meeker  staked  a  claim  there  Just  prior  to  his 
leaving  in  June  IBM  lo  bring  his  wife  and 
child  from  their  first  cabin  home  at  what 


Is  now  Kalama.  After  arriving  at  Stella- 
coom.  he  paddled  the  3  miles  to  McNeil  Is- 
land, but  found  no  trace  of  his  older  brother. 
Oliver,  nor  of  the  cabin  which  was  to  have 
tjccn  buUt.  He  retraced  his  strokes  to  SteUa- 
coom.  found  the  boat  which  his  brother  had 
built,  located  their  provisions,  and  took  hla 
family  to  McNeil  Island. 

Oliver,  who  had  been  working  near  Stella- 
coom.  appeared,  and  they  built  a  cabin  18 
feet  by  18  feet.  It  was  only  7  feet  In  the 
highest  place,  as  they  ran  out  of  logs,  and 
a  stnrm  was  expected.  The  cabin  was  lo- 
cated near  the  shore.  In  sight  of  Stella- 
coom,  in  the  proximity  of  the  present  peni- 
tentiary shipyards.  Norwich  Man,  an  In- 
dian, was  one  of  their  neighbors. 

Meeker  was  something  of  a  poet  at  heart, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  view  from  his  cabin, 
with  the  sun  rising  from  snow-hooded  Mount 
Rainier,  probably  determined  his  location  at 
McNeil.  He  had  ample  opportunity  to  select 
an  Ideal  spot,  as  he  and  Oliver  had  spent 
several  months  touring  the  Puget  Sound  area 
with  that  in  mind.  For  the  greater  part  of 
a  century,  McNeil  was  the  common  overnight 
stopping-over  point  for  travelers  on  the 
sound. 

AIDCO    CASAVAN 

In  September  1854.  the  Meekers  received 
word  that  his  parental  family  were  members 
of  a  caravan  of  Immigrants  in  distress  across 
the  mountains.  Ezra  left  his  famUy  under 
the  watchful  care  of  Dr.  Webt)er  who  lived  in 
Stellacoom  and  used  his  field  glasses  to  check 
the  cabin.  Dr.  Webber  had  an  Indian  woman 
make  regular  trips  to  check  on  the  health 
and  necessities  of  the  family. 

Meeker  took  the  short-cut  over  Natchez 
Pass,  and  guided  the  desperate  party  back 
over  what  has  t)ecome  Washington's  histor- 
ical road  No.  1.  So  McNeil  Island  is  right- 
fully the  terminus  of  this  route.  Many  haz- 
ards were  overcome  on  that  famous  Journey. 
Wagons  were  lowered  over  sheer  precipices 
after  shooting  precious  cattle  to  obtain  raw- 
hide. Tunnels  were  excavated  under  huge 
fallen  trees  to  let  the  wagons  pass. 

Ezra  tried  to  convince  his  father  to  file  a 
claim  here,  but  was  overruled,  as  the  elder 
Meeker  thought  the  soil  was  too  light.  He 
persuaded  Ezra  to  settle  some  4  miles  from 
Fort  Stellacoom.  Ezra  makes  mention  of  his 
brother's  claim  to  Anderson  Island,  but  the 
only  Meeker  claims  recorded  In  Olympla  prior 
to  statehood  were: 

Ezra  and  wife.  Pern  Hill.  1885.  t 

Jacob  R.  and  wife,  Tacoma,  1855. 

O.  P.  widow  and  heirs.  Parkland,  1855. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ezra's  claim  on  Mc- 
Neil Island  was  never  filed. 

Stellacoim  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
city  In  Washington,  and  was  the  fur-tradtng 
and  lumber  center  of  Puget  Sound,  as  well  as 
the  county  seat  of  Pierce  County  It  was 
net  uncommon  to  see  ships  nt  half  a  dozen 
nations  moored  in  her  harbors  at  one  time. 
Capt.  Lafalette  Balch  founded  the  town 
In  1850  by  erecting  a  store  and  trading  cen- 
ter. Settlers  had  lived  in  the  area  for  a 
number  of  years  despite  protests  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Nicholas  DeLin  built 
a  barrel  factory,  a  sawmill,  a  brewery,  and  a 
salmon -packing  plant  there  between  1852 
and  1854.  ShlpbuUding  became  a  principal 
industry. 

Balch  was  a  member  of  the  council  In  the 
first  Territorial  legislature,  but  was  a  poor 
politician.  Plans  for  removing  the  capitol 
fronr.  Olyirpia  to  Stellacoom  were  discussed 
all  during  the  session,  but  Balch  felt  so  stire 
of  his  game  that  he  did  not  press  for  vote 
before  the  recess.  Mr.  Denny  says  that  a 
clear  majority  was  In  favor  of  it  In  both 
houses.  Balch  offended  other  members,  and 
when  the  legislature  reconvened,  be  bad  lost 
his  majority.  Another  serious  blow  came  to 
Stellacoom  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way decided  that  Its  terminus  should  be  In 
Tacorra,  Instead  of  the  former  city.    Tacoma 


grew  r^ipldly  and  the  county  seat  moved 
there. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Stellacoom  Repub- 
lican, In  1857,  announced  the  following  then- 
prevailing  prices:  beef,  fresh,  15  cents  per 
pound;  pork.  12'^  cents;  butter.  63  cents; 
coffee,  IS'a  cents;  sugar.  No.  1  China,  17 
cents;  No.  2,  15  cents:  whisky,  $1  to  $2  per 
gallon;  br-ndy,  $2;  lumber,  $11  and  $12; 
shingles.  >e 

School  district  No.  51  was  organized  In  1888 
and  a  part  of  the  original  building  Is  still 
In  use.  Two  terms  of  school  were  held  In 
the  Anderson  residence  Just  at>ove  Julian's 
store  before  the  building  on  the  school  sec- 
tion was  erected.  (The  plant  and  grounds 
had  a  recent  face  lifting  and  a  new  com- 
munity house.  Including  school.  Is  now  under 
construction.)  A  second  school  district.  No. 
103,  was  organized  in  1906,  and  a  Junior  high 
school  was  incorp>orated  the  following  year. 

TCRXrrOKlAL  JAIL 

Congress  made  provision  for  the  erection  of 
a  territorial  Jail,  which  was  to  become  the 
first  Federal  penitentiary,  by  an  act  of 
January  22,  1867  In  1870  the  agent  of  the 
attorney  ge  leral  delegated  to  choose  the 
place  for  this  penitentiary  was  compelled 
to  Journey  via  steamer  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  traverse  the  treacherous  Jungles  to 
the  Pacific  side  and  take  a  steamer  to  San 
Francisco.  There  he  boarded  another  vessel 
which  carried  him  to  Portland,  where  be 
change^  tc  a  stcmwheel  river  steamer  for 
passage  to  what  is  now  Kelso.  Prom  that 
point  he  traveled  by  stage  to  Olympla  and 
thence  to  Fort  Stellacoom  via  bateau,  a  ftat- 
tjottom  boat  of  the  period.  Fort  Stellacoom 
was  then  a  thriving  villag«  and  now  Is  the 
site  of  the  Western  Washington  Hospital. 

The  agent  of  the  Attorney  General,  fol- 
lowing his  arrival,  consulted  with  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  of  the  area,  then  holding  court  In 
Washington  Territory,  as  to  a  proper  place  for 
the  proposed  penitentiary.  Cltlwns  of  the 
Territory  were  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
site.  They  worked  to  favor  Stellacoom  by 
locating  there,  but  the  claims  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  all  lands  In 
that  vicinity,  had  not  been  fully  adjusted.  A 
Mr.  Gove,  who  was  half  owner  of  what  Is  now 
Ketrcn  Island,  offered  to  sell  his  portion  of 
that  island  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a  nomi- 
nal sum.  It  was  deemed  necessary  that  the 
entire  Island  should  be  acquired,  and  the 
owner  of  the  remaining  acreage  was  brought 
Into  the  negotiation.  This  owner,  a  lady 
living  In  California,  demanded  a  sum  for  her 
half  which  was  deemed  exorbitant.  Efforts  to 
persuade  her  to  take  a  lesser  price  for  her 
holdings  failed,  and  the  negotiations  fell 
through. 

At  this  critical  point  came  a  settler  from 
McNeil  Island  who  offered  tc  give  the  Attor- 
ney General's  representative  a  tract  of  land, 
approximately  27  acres,  which  now  Is  the  site 
of  the  main  buUdlngs  of  this  prison.  Per- 
haps the  search  for  an  available  Island  bad 
been  an  onerous  task  and  had  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  Judges  who  were  very  busy 
ofScials  In  those  days — In  any  event  the  offer 
was  accepted  and,  to  make  the  transfer  bind- 
ing, the  sum  of  1100  was  paid  In  exchange  for 
the  deed.  The  deed  covering  the  site  cf  the 
present  penitentiary  was  registered  In  what 
was  then  known  as  New  Tacoma,  Pierce 
County,  Washington  Territory,  on  September 
17,  1870,  and  conveyed  2727  acres  of  land 
from  James  Emons  Smith  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  acreage  constituted 
the  entire  penitentiary  site  until  1904  when 
additional  land  was  acquired  as  well  as  ease- 
ment of  tldelands  from  the  State  of 
Washington, 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  what  Is  now  the  site  of  the  ball  diamond 
(Babe  Ruth  Field),  the  laundry,  powerhouae, 
cannery,  and  fire  station,  waa  an  arm  of  the 
sound  with  a  depth  of  approximately  11  feet 
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at  low  tld?  Tiis  was  fll!«^  In  during  the 
years  of  1305-06  and  added  considerable 
acreage  to  the  Institution  but  deprived  It  of 
what  might  have  developed  Into  a  perfected 
cove  which  would  have  boea  eminently  suit- 
able for  d<jcking  facilities. 

The  contract  to  construct  the  first  build- 
ings was  let  to  Issac  ElUs  of  Olympla.  in  April 
1673.  Kls  bid  was  for  $37,300  and  the  con- 
tract called  (or  the  erection  of  a  cell  house 
of  brick  and  stone  with  wood  roof  to  contain 
38  double  cells;  and  an  adjacent  frame  bulld- 
lnt{  wli:ch  WAS  to  house  the  guard  force  con- 
sisting of  two  men.  and  an  occasional  woman 
prisoner  There  were  three  at  one  period  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  Institution.  An 
enormous  spring  was  one  of  the  considera- 
tions that  led  to  the  choice  of  the  site. 

OaKCONlAN  FIRST  PSISONE* 

There  Is  a  slight  variance  of  opli.lon  as  to 
when  the  l\rst  prisoner  was  received.  Rec- 
ords available  show  that  prisoner  No.  1  was  a 
half-breed  born  at  French  Praine.  Oreg.  He 
received  a  sentence  of  20  months  for  selling 
liquor  to  the  Indians  and  was  admitted  to 
the  penitentiary  on  May  23.  1875  He  was 
delivered  by  United  States  Marshal  E  F. 
Kerney  together  with  two  other  prisoners 
During  the  rem<»lnder  of  that  year  only  seven 
additional  prisoners  were  recei  ed 

Many  famous  names  In  the  legal  annals  of 
Washington  Territory  are  to  be  found  in  tha 
early  record  books  of  entenclng  Judges 
Chief  among  them  Is  that  cf  Melvile  W. 
Fuller,  'hen  United  States  circuit  Judge  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Ctatcs.  The  names  of  Judges 
Hoyt.  Green.  Wingard.  Turner,  and  the 
famous  (Hawkeyei  Lewis  occur  with  fre- 
quency. Their  sentence*  were  more  often 
than  otherwise  severe,  even  as  compared  with 
modern  sentences  and  the  offender  who  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians  was  most  severely  dealt 
with.  The  majority  of  prisoners  incarcerated 
In  the  penitentiary  In  the  early  days  of  its 
existence  seemed  to  have  been  what  was 
known  as  squaw  men,  mostly  French  half- 
breeds. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  prison  the 
officer  in  charge  was  the  United  States  mar- 
shal for  Washington  Territory  Again  many 
names  appear  which  were  famous  In  the 
annals  of  the  early  Territorial  history. 
Among  them  are  Charles  Hopkins,  the  elder. 
and  his  s.-'n  C  B  Hopkins.  Tom  Brown  and 
James  E>rake  were  al"=o  early  Federal  peace 
officers  In  the  Territory.  During  the  term  of 
United  States  Marshal  Brown  all  fees  were 
abolished  and  that  official  was  placed  on 
straight  salary  basis.  Federal  courts  were 
held  In  various  sections  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory at  stated  Intervals  and  It  was  possible 
for  the  marshal  u^  be  In  attendance  at  prac- 
tically all  of  them.  Frequent  entries  in  the 
old  record  books  show  that  the  United  States 
marshal  rot  only  appointed  the  guards  for 
this  penitentiary  but  delivered  prisoners 
and  witness's  fc^  safekeeping. 

Manv  colorful  pages  in  the  early  history  of 
Washington  Territory  are  revealed  in  the  old 
penitentiary  records.  The  famous  case  of 
the  sailing  ship  Challenger  appears.  In  which 
the  captain  and  two  mates  were  accused  of 
brutalitv  to  the  crew.  The  record  shows  the 
admittance  of  the  mates  pending  trial  and 
of  the  crew  as  witnesses  Nothing  Is  shown 
which  would  Indicate  that  the  mates  and 
crew  were  kept  separate  but  the  record  does 
show  that  one  of  the  crew  was  later  con- 
victed of  perjury.  The  captain  was  finally 
acquitted  and  the  two  mates  received  sen- 
tences of  5  years  and  6  months  and  4  years 
and  9  months,  respectively.  One  of  tha 
mates  was  later  unconditionally  pardoned 
by  President  Cleveland. 

KABLT  DAT  rTKAUCaS 

Prlaoners  were  transferred  to  and  from 
Port  Townaend.  Olympla.  Seattle,  and  New 
T*coma   via  ateruwheel  steamers,  many  ot 


them  the  proj^erty  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  Many  of  these  boats,  famous 
in  the  history  of  Puget  Sound  navigation, 
appear  in  the  records  as  making  McNeU 
Island  a  regular  port  of  call.  Some  of  them 
were  the  fair  Messenger.  Multnomah.  George 
W.  Hayxcard.  Zephyr,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
In  this  connection  Capt  Nell  Henly  recounts 
the  fact  that  many  tunes  It  was  impossible 
to  land  prisoners  from  the  steamers  by  small 
boat  and  that  the  marshal  In  charge  was 
compelled  to  take  them  to  Olympla  and 
make  the  return  trip  to  McNeil.  Or^ce  on 
the  Island  the  same  difficulty  was  often  ex- 
perienced In  leaving:  the  marshal  Ijelng  com- 
pelled to  remain  as  guest  of  the  guards  lor 
several  days  at  a  time  when  the  sound  was 
particularly  rough.  Captain  Henly  veiy 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  one  attempt  to  reach 
Steilacoom  in  an  open  boat  during  the 
period. 

In  classifying  new  arrivals  at  the  peni- 
tentiary many  novel  rules  evidently  were 
followed.  In  recording  the  religion  of  pris- 
oners, the  Chinaman  invariably  was  classified 
es  a  heathen.  Many  odd  and  descriptive 
names  appear,  such  as  Blackbeard  Indian, 
presumably  for  want  of  an  interpreter  or 
more  accurate  records.  The  sentences  re- 
corded  during  the  first  year  of  the  institu- 
tion s  existence  ranged  from  7  years  for  man- 
slaughter to  30  days  for  selling  Uquor  to 
Indians. 

Witnesses  In  default  of  ball,  also  were  con- 
fined at  the  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  as 
well  a::  all  men  waiting  action  at  the  hands 
of  the  grand  Jury  or  pending  trial.  From 
the  day  the  prisoner  was  received  a  policy 
of  hard  work  was  followed  In  which  all  pris- 
oners participated,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  witnesses,  awaiting  trial,  or  under 
sentence  U4  the  court.  It  would  appear  that 
a  similar  policy  was  maintained  concerning 
visitors.  The  prison  leg  for  October  4.  1878. 
contains  the  following  notation:  "The 
weather  is  bad  most  of  the  time  now.  Sno- 
homish Peter  8  wife,  mother,  and  daughter 
arrived  today.  The  weather  Is  so  bad  they 
are  all  confined  to  the  prison  for  the  ne.xt 
few  days,  cutting  and  piling  firewood  when- 
ever the  weather  permits." 

The  Attorney  General  provided  no  money 
for  other  than  actual  expenses  for  food  for 
prisoners  and  clothing  for  men  serving 
sentences.  Tobacco  was  not  supplied  and 
as  the  majority  of  prisoners  were  penniless 
It  became  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  funds  could  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  and  ether  small  necessities, 
such  as  soap  and  matches.  Captain  Henly. 
who  was  appointed  as  p  guard  January  11. 
1883,  recounts  tnat  a  plan  was  at  last  formed 
whereby  timber  was  purchased  and  shingles 
made  by  the  prisoners.  These  shingles  were 
sold  and  the  price  of  the  timber  was  de- 
ducted and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds 
were  applied  to  a  prisoners'  fund.  The  net 
results  were  small  but  the  work  kept  the 
prisoners  busy  and  well  supplied  with  to- 
bacco, also  out  of  mischief. 

During  the  administration  of  United  Slates 
Marshal  C.  B.  Hopkins  In  1905.  the  peniten- 
tiary was  turned  over  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  administered  directly  by  him 
tlirough  a  warden  of  his  appointment.  At 
approximately  the  same  time  a  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  then  In  office  announced 
that  the  United  States  penitentiary  at  McNeil 
Island  would  be  used  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  all  Federal  prisoners  sentenced  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  In  Alaska.  This  policy 
was  carried  out  and  It  soon  became  necessary 
to  add  both  acreage  and  housing  facilities. 
To  meet  this  demand  the  present  No.  2  cell 
houke  was  erected  in  1907  containing  66 
double  cell*.  This  added  accommodation 
was  erected  and  continually  taxed  to  its 
capacity  until  the  erection  of  an  additional 
ceil  huuae  waa  cumpletedl  In  18il. 


MARSHAL   BtJST    MAN 

Captain  Henly.  who  was  an  officer  of  thU 
prison  for  many  years,  and  in  1882  a  deputy 
United  States  marshal.  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  marshal  of  those  days 
did  not  have  an  office  but  that  his  head- 
quarters were  wherever  he  happened  to  lay 
his  hat,  or  in  his  hotel  room.  In  fact,  prior 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  fee  system,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  marshal  personally  to 
serve  papers,  make  arrests,  and  deliver  pris- 
oners to  both  the  various  ports  and  to  the 
penitentiary,  as  necessity  required.  In  this 
manner  he  saved  the  employment  of  numer- 
ous deputies  with  whom  he  would  have  had 
to  share  his  fee. 

The  captains  reminiscences  of  the  peni- 
tentiary in  early  days  are  varied  and  interest- 
ing. For  a  long  time  another  guard  and 
himself  were  in  full  charge  of  all  prisoners 
confined  here,  numbering  as  many  as  30. 
The  cellhcuse  had  a  wooden  roof  which  of- 
fered but  little  resistance  to  a  prisoner  deter- 
mined to  escape:  therefore,  when  the  pris- 
oners were  not  locked  In  their  cells  they  were 
out  In  the  field,  working  In  the  garden  or 
making  shingles. 

The  only  means  of  communication  with 
Steilacoom  was  by  rowboat  and  as  Captain 
Henly  was  usually  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
motive  power  for  its  operation,  he  decided 
that  a  sailing  vessel  would  afford  a  solution 
to  his  particular  difficulties.  He  enlisted  the 
assistance  of  the  two  deep  water  mates  con- 
fined and  constructed  a  sloop  of  some  30  feet 
in  length  which  proved  successful  from  every 
standpoint  Later  with  three  Federal  Judges 
who  had  completed  an  Inspection  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  captain  negotiated  the  3  mllea 
between  the  penitentiary  and  Steilacoom  In 
18  minutes  with  a  spanking  breeze  In  later 
years  Captain  Henly  constructed  three  power 
boats  which  have  seen  much  service  at  the 
institution.  Captain  Henly  remained  In  the 
prison  service  until  1923. 

Charles  Julian  came  to  McNeil  In  1882.  He 
cleared  land,  built  roads  and  had  the  post- 
office  of  Gertrude  established.  He  dupli- 
cated. In  a  larger  way.  the  work  of  Bengt 
Johnson  on  Anderson  Island.  Julian's 
Bay  later  'ame  to  be  known  as  Still  Harbor. 
The  only  earlier  homesteaders  on  the  Island 
at  the  time  were  the  Charles  McCain  and 
John  Holmes  families.  But  there  was  an 
Influx  of  pioneers  a  short  time  later.  Gustov 
Nelson  came  In  1886.  working  In  a  brickyard, 
and  later  bought  and  Improved  a  farm.  Peter 
Goldseth  settled  Just  west  of  the  penitentiary 
site,  and  his  wife  Margaret  became  the  first 
■  Bee  "  postmaster.  J.  P.  McCain  operated  the 
first  store  on  the  Island,  which  was  located 
on  a  corner  of  the  pei  Itentlary  tract.  Other 
early  residents  includl-  the  Grossmans.  Ben 
Harrlman.  Joe  Floyd,  the  Cammons.  the  Knox 
family,  and  the  Wards.  Eric  Ryberg  bought 
a  timber  tract  In  1890  and  donated  land  for 
the  cemetery  sue  A  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  v.a3  established  on  the  Island  In  1897. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  second  of  three  stories  written  by 
Ralph  W.  Cowden  on  the  founding  and 
development  of  McNeil  Island  Peniten- 
tiary m  the  Slate  of  Washington; 


Bic  Growth  Made  bt  McNetl  PEjnTENTiAXT 

Entikx  Island  Now  Belongs  to  Peison 
(By  Ralph  W.  Cowden) 

McNeil  Island  is  the  site  of  the  oldest  Fed- 
eral prison,  but  it  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  In  improvements,  and  in  aims  It  is 
excelled  by  none. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  a 
Federal  Jail  for  prisoners  in  the  newly  or- 
ganized Washington  territory.  The  Inmates 
were  mostly  prisoners  who  had  become  In- 
volved in  Illicit  traffic  with  Indians,  and  sea- 
men who  had  run  afoul  of  the  law.  Prison- 
ers, as  well  as  supplies,  were  brought  \.o  the 
island  via  rowboat.  and  for  many  years  the 
bath  line  took  place  in  a  wooden  barrel,  in 
water  heated  over  hot  rocks. 

In  1924  the  penltent'ary  had  grown  to  be 
an  Institution  of  some  400.  but  waa  simply 
an  overcrowded  place  of  detention  located  on 
the  original  27  acres  of  land.  The  dining 
room.  No.  2  cellhouse.  the  laundry  and  heat- 
ing plant  are  the  only  remaining  buildings 
of  that  era.  Part  of  the  laundry  building  was 
then  used  as  a  dormitory,  and  wood  was  the 
only  fuel. 

The  institution  was  becoming  cramped 
when  In  1926.  State  Senator  Homer  T.  Jones 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  the  local  school 
section  to  the  penitentiary  holdings.  The 
penitentiary  farm,  In  its  present  location, 
thus  came  Into  being  In  1927. 

The  whole  of  McNeil  Island  encompasses 
an  area  of  about  7  square  miles.  The  island 
Is  situated  In  Puget  Sound.  15  miles  from 
Olympia.  the  State  capital,  and  equidistant 
from  Tacoma.  The  town  of  Steilacoom,  on 
the  mainland.  Is  about  3'2  miles  from  the 
Island.  Prison  boats  make  regularly  sched- 
uled trips  to  this  point,  carrying  passengers 
and  mall.  Special  trips  are  made  to  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  for  freight,  as  well  as  to  Steila- 
coom. • 

BtlLDINGS    and    CSOUNDS 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  main  institu- 
tion Is  9C0  men,  and  the  present  population 
is  1.102.  Living  quarters  for  Inmates  are 
provided  In  three  cell  blocks,  an  honor  dor- 
mitory, and  an  admission  and  orientation 
unit.  The  modern  hospital  has  a  capacity 
of  60  beds.  The  700-seat  auditorltmi.  built 
by  the  inmates,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Federal  prison  service.  The  main  kitchen  is 
undergoing  extensive  renovation. 

The  power  plant  Is  being  enlarged  and 
modernized.  A  Diesel  motor  of  800-kilowatt 
capacity  recently  was  Installed,  and  prepara- 
tions are  well  under  way  for  Installing  a  new 
1.200  kilowatt  turbine.  The  other  buildings 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  admin- 
istrative offices,  school  unit  for  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational  classes,  chapel,  library, 
laundry,  cannery,  shipyards,  and  shops  of 
various  kinds. 

The  eld  system  of  securing  water  from 
deep  wells  and  springs  wa5  discontinued  In 
1937  vhen  the  Butterworth  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir was  completed  and  the  pumping  system 
put  Into  operation.  All  of  the  water  from 
Eden  Creek  is  filtered  and  pumped  either  to 
the  camp,  which  has  two  steel  tanks,  of  a 
total  capacity  of  550.C00  gallons,  or  to  a  con- 
crete reservoir  above  the  main  Institution 
which  has  a  capacity  cf  680,000  gallons.  A 
second  dam  Is  now  being  completed,  which 
will  Insure  an  adequate  water  supply  for  do- 
mestic, institutional,  irrigative,  and  Indus- 
trial uses.  The  lake  so  created  will  cover  100 
acres. 

M  NEn.    CAMP 

McNeil  Island  camp  supplanted  th'^  peni- 
tentiary farm  in  1943,  and  has  a  normal  ca- 
pacity of  250  Inmates  About  half  of  the 
commitments  to  McNeil  camp  are  short 
termers  from  the  courts,  and  half  are  re- 
ceived by  transfer  from  the  main  McNeil  In- 
stitution. Population  during  the  past  4 
years  has  ranged  from  280  to  353.  The  two 
Institutions  are  most  closely  Integrated.  The 
camp  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  fresh 
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food,  and  the  main  Institution  furnishing 
aervices  not  available  at  the  camp. 

Prior  to  the  war.  the  penitentiary  had 
maintained  a  farm  population  of  90  to  150 
inmates,  rho  worked  at  the  farm  and  were 
hotjsed  and  feu  there  In  a  modern  dornil- 
tory  consisting  of  three  Equad  rooms  hous- 
ing 50  men  each.  The  original  dormitory 
and  culinary  unit  and  office  space  comprises 
the  heart  of  the  present  unit.  There  are 
now  three  additional  cottages  of  the  war- 
time surplus  variety  which  house  50  men 
each. 

The  future  holds  some  very  Interesting 
possibilities  for  the  camp  at  McNeil  Island. 
Orchard  and  berry  development  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  farm  economy  and 
should  contribute  substantially  to  the  can- 
nery operation  as  well.  Continued  land  de- 
velopment as  recommended  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  will  contribute  to  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  dairy  through  more  abun- 
dant pasture  and  hay.  and  enable  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  an  economical 
beef  venture.  Close  cooperation  with  the 
cannery  will  enable  conserving  surpluses. 
Timber  operation  will  someday  become  im- 
portant. The  various  elements  should  blend 
Into  a  cloaely  woven  program  to  give  the 
balance  and  unity  a  prison  farm  should 
have. 

The  farm  has  slightly  less  than  1.000  acres 
of  cultivated  land  out  of  a  total  of  4,409 
acres.  Of  this  total,  perhaps  2,000  acres  can 
best  be  considered  forest  land,  since  a  fine 
stand  of  young  fir  la  general.  A  recent  soil 
conservation  survey  Indicates  about  600 
acres  favorable  for  production  may  be 
cleared  and  put  Into  cropland.  Land  clear- 
ing provides  productive  winter  work  for  the 
inmates  and  is  a  stabilizing  infltience  on 
the  work  program.  Practically  all  the  acre- 
age yet  to  be  reclaimed  will  be  devoted  to 
pasture,  forage,  and  small-grain  production. 

BIG  OSCHABD  PLANNED 

The  orchard  and  t>erry  program  is  quite 
ambitious,  with  300  acres  devoted  to  this 
feature.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  total 
are  in  young  orchard  that  will  need  several 
years  to  reach  full  productivity.  At  that 
time  about  65  acres  of  old  orchards,  scat- 
tered about  the  island,  will  have  passed 
their  usefulness,  and  will  be  removed.  This 
will  leave  a  solid  block  of  over  200  acres  of 
productive  fruit  to  effect  the  maximum  op- 
erating economy.  This  orchard  can  be  irri- 
gated with  facilities  now  available.  Trees 
being  grown  include  apples,  peaches,  prunes, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears,  and  apricots. 

The  garden  operation  is  quite  sizable,  with 
up  to  80  acres  devoted  to  It.  Most  cf  this 
Is  Irrigated  as  needed  with  portable  equip- 
ment from  permanent  underground  Installa. 
tlons.  The  chief  handicap  to  the  garden  op- 
eration, is  unfavorably  contoured  land,  a 
condition  to  be  Improved  by  clearing  and 
developing  adjacent  areas. 

The  hog  and  |>oultn,'  features  provid?  pork 
and  eggs  to  fin  institutional  requirements. 
Yearly  pork  production  is  around  cOO  head. 

The  dairy  unit  on  McNeil  Island  has  de- 
veloped from  a  mediocre  beginning  to  a  herd 
of  67  high-grade  milking  cows.  The  first 
bulls  with  any  important  background  that 
were  used  were  loaned  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  came  from  the  Huntley. 
Mont.,  experiment  station.  In  1S40  a  bull 
vas  purchased  from  Carnation  Farms  and 
since  that  time  several  others  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  Then,  too. 
three  bulls  were  supplied  from  ether  Insti- 
tutions— one  from  LaTuna  and  two  from 
Terre  Haute. 

In  1940  the  herd  reached  its  highest  average 
production,  and  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
institution  dairy  herds. 

During  the  war  years  and  since,  produc- 
tion has  been  declining,  due  to  the  feed  situ- 
at  Ion  and  shortage  of  money  for  purchases 
of  feed.  The  only  purchased  animals  in  the 
herd   have   been   the   bulls,   untU   recently. 


when,  through  the  efforts  of  Director  Ben- 
nett and  Warden  Squler.  nine  purebred 
heifers  were  purchased  from  Carnation 
Famu. 

iNDCsraiEs  OP  puson 

Prison  industries  comprise  four  units:  A 
cannery,  a  furniture-repair  shop,  a  pallet 
shop,  and  a  shipyard.  A  year-round  aver- 
age of  some  20  percent  of  the  inmate  popu- 
lation is  employed  in  this  work. 

The  largest  of  the  industries  is  the  can- 
nery— both  in  number  of  employees  and  In 
investment.  Approximately  67.000  cases  of 
canned  goods  have  been  prepared  dvirlng 
the  past  year.  The  major  part  of  this  pack 
has  been  for  the  Army,  and  the  balsmce  has 
gone  to  other  institutions  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  cannery  is  In  operation  about  seven 
and  one-half  months  of  the  year,  and  work 
Is  maintained  on  two  shifts  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  time.  In  olT-seaaon. 
only  one-fourth  as  many  men  are  employed 
in  maintenance  and  repair  work  and  In 
shipping. 

The  pallet  shop,  which  entails  the  second 
largest  industry,  is  presently  working  on  an 
Army  contract.  This  is  operated  on  a  piece- 
work basis  and  peak  production  is  6>5  pallets 
in  1  day.  Twenty-five  thousand,  four  by 
six-foot  heavy  equipment  pallets,  have  been 
completed  In  the  past  6  months.  Involving 
the  using  of  over  2,000.000  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  a  large  quantity  of  hardware. 

The  United  States  penitentiary  at  McNeil 
island,  commonly  known  as  the  "prison  with- 
out walls."  is  a  laboratory  In  prison  reform. 

Prior  to  1900.  most  Federal  prisoners  were 
boarded  out  in  county  JaUs.  In  1962.  with 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlaons, 
the  present  prof^am  was  Inaugurate  by 
which  prisoners  are  committed  to  specific 
Institutions  in  accordance  with  their  age. 
the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  previous  crim- 
inal history:  thus  was  launched  the  current 
treatment  program  looking  toward  the  re- 
lease of  all  persons  convicted  In  United 
States  courts. 

coMPosrre  mncil  nisoNxa 

A  composite  type  of  McNeil  Island  prisoner 
would  show  him  to  be  a  native-born  Ameri- 
can, 33  years  of  age:  five  feet,  seven  and 
three-quarters  inches  tall  and  weighing  153 
pounds.  His  physical  condition  is  fair. 
though  his  teeth  need  attention  and  he  will 
probably  elect  to  have  several  minor  opera- 
tions performed  during  his  Incarceration. 
He  assuredly  will  gain  several  pounds  be- 
fore his  departure  He  is  a  Protestant  who 
has  not  attended  church  In  years,  and  will 
do  sio  only  on  a  few  special  occasions  while 
in  prison. 

He  completed  the  seventh  grade  in  school 
and  will  undertake  a  considerable  plan  of 
education  while  In  prison.  Surprisingly 
enough,  he  will  complete  a  satisfying  large 
proportion  of  his  educational  alms.  He 
planned  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
heavy  reading  after  his  .^rst  Inspection  of  the 
library  but  he  somehow  never  does;  perhaps 
three  times  weeltly  he  will  draw  works  of 
fiction  and  his  favorite  magazines,  and  let  It 
go  at  that. 

Our  average  prisoner  is  married  and  has 
fathered  one  child,  though  he  probably  had 
become  semiestranged  from  his  family  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  criminal  career.  He 
intends,  however,  to  return  to  his  family 
upon  release.  His  parenu  are  alive  and  he 
mitintatns  closer  and  more  uniform  contact 
With  them  than  he  did  when  at  liberty.  His 
correspondence  has  coine  to  assume  much 
Importance  to  him  in  prison,  and  he  derives 
his  greatest  pleasure  from  his  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  receiving  about  seven  let- 
ters per  month  and  waiting  somewhat  !•■• 
than  that  number. 

He  was  convicted  for  violation  of  the  Dyar 
act  ( be  took  a  stolen  car  across  a  State  Iln«), 
was  sentenced  to  15  months,  and  thinks  tUs 
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ttnienc*  vm  prttty  trrcre.  Hr  br«  h«d  on* 
prmcnu  conTteCias  for  •  tunUar  otUua*  tnd 
•  DumbOT  of  arrtsu  for  Mtdl  flMMtaflMaaora 
M  juren'.l*  deitaquMiclM.  tnfle  noUUen*. 
drunk  »nd  (UaoriirtlaMi.  ft  e»t«r«  In  Um 
pnmot  oOcDM.  h«  plMd»d  gailtf  ta  rqMctA* 
tloB  of  cl«aMDcy,  but  nam  baltevn  ta«  might 
hMf  vcn  aa  acqattui  had  b*  Mood  trial. 
Ba  apeoda  a  eooaldaraUa  amottnt  at  bU  Una* 
bla  CSM,  wondcnof  If  b«  baa 
for  ■  vnt.  He  vill  probablf  not 
parol*,  but  wtll  aerrc  12  nvontbi  of  bla 
aentenc*.  bav2ng  aariMd  tbe  rcoialalng  90 
days  aA  good  tun*  for  aatlafact^rjr  iMAUTior. 
■a  baa  an  even  ebanee  of  aarnlng  extra  gocxi 
tlOM  or  money  bj  bctnc  aaalgned  to  indus- 
trtaa.  by  being  recomtnecded  for  meritorious 
good  time  for  doing  h:»  Job  especially  well. 
or  by  being  transferred  to  ibe  McNeil  camp. 

llAaS   TTMX   LOSS 

His  dlBcipllnary  record  tn  general  Is  good. 
He  affecu  an  elaborate  disdain  for  punlab- 
ment.  actually  fearing  the  loss  of  his  good 
time  more  than  any  other  form  of  discipli- 
nary action.  H<?  re*ls  that  it  Is  incumbent 
I^Mn  him  to  expresa  a  gxxl-natured  cyni- 
cism of  tbe  prisons  administrative  policies, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  Is  somewhat 
respectfully  Imp.'essed  by  what  Is  being  done 
for  him  and  his  mates 

As  an  Individual  proven  unequal  to  the 
(iblli?ations  of  established  social  order  and 
undismayed  by  the  opinions  of  his  free-world 
neighbors,  he  presents  an  Interesting  anach- 
ronism m  the  intensity  with  which  he  covets. 
even  woos,  the  respect  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  desire  for  accept- 
ance by  his  cellmates  a.id  companions  Is  a 
dominant,  even  a  determining  factor  In  the 
manner  of  adjustment  he  la  able  to  make 
during  hu  prison  career. 

He  spends  M  per  month  In  the  commls- 
aary,  rolls  his  own  cigarettes  with  issue  tobac- 
co, gets  by  with  one  razor  blade  a  week.  He 
purchases  his  own  toothbrush — not  becaus* 
the  Institutionaily  issued  brush  isnt  good 
enough,  but  becnuse  It  makes  him  feel  more 
like  an  Individual  to  hitve  bought  his  own. 
He  carries  a  dollar  watch;  this  and  a  metal 
nail  clipper  and  a  moderately  priced  fountain 
pen  constitute  the  extent  of  his  personal 
estate  aa  a  prisoner. 

He  plays  softball  and  handball,  and  does 
notbing  at  all  In  alternate.  Ep<iradic  spurts. 
He  la  an  Inveterate  spectator  at  Institutional 
bail  games  and  at  boxing  curds.  He  roota 
vociferuufci}  for  the  outside  team  and  raz^^s 
the  federals — but  really  hopes  they  will  win. 
He  plays  dominoes  with  his  cellmates  the 
first  part  of  his  sentence  and  becoq^es  hearti- 
ly aick  of  the  game  before  his  term  la  ha^f 
served.  Because  of  the  availability  of  faclll- 
tlea.  be  takes  more  exercise  of  various  sf)rts 
than  he  has  .^Ince  l;e  wub  a  boy,  more  than 
he  ever  wUl  agam. 

paccD  or  JO« 

Our  •▼erape  prisoner  is  an  easy  prey  for 
rumor.  He  will  pass  on  the  wildest  kind  of 
a  story,  and  yet  is  impervious  to  sounder  and 
more  conaervatlve  Information.  He  exag- 
gerates his  exploits  and  escapades,  and  some- 
times con\es  to  believe  the  propaganda  him- 
self. He  works  harder  In  prison  ^han  he  has 
ever  done  previously  in  life  and  finds  that 
he  llicea  It.  Often  he  becfimea  Intensely 
proud  of  the  particular  Job  which  Is  hla  and 
Is  equally  quick  to  rcaent  either  interrup- 
tions or  the  disparagement  of  his  fellowa. 
He  doea  good  work  on  his  Job  and  takes  a 
somewhat  overprotectlve  pMUe  In  the  Impor- 
tance of  his  contribution. 

He  has  had  few.  If  any.  lodge  or  club 
•fllllatlons;  lie  onre  carried  life  insurance. 
btrt  allowed  It  to  lapse,  and  now  posseasea 
little  tf  any  property  In  the  outside  world. 
When  be  arrived  at  McNeil  he  brought  with 
blm  about  $15;  he  receives  an  average  of  fi 
per  month  from  relatlvea  during  hla  atay. 

Though  he  may  be  superflnally  calloua, 
cynical,  and  without  grace,  be  u  actually  and 


Inwardly  well-meaning,  fairly  aware  of  hla 
own  ihortccnUngs.  wtlitng  to  be  aet  In  th* 
right  dtrtettos.  and  eager  for  a  bett«r  exut- 
enc*  Wbll*  b*  would  b*  tb*  last  to  admit 
It.  except  perhAp*  to  bttnMlf,  he  would  Ilk* 
to  bioOBH  vb«t  b*  call*  a  "aquare  joba"  and, 
ghrta  tb*  epporttmtty.  would  \ik»lj  btcoHii 
one 

Peraonatly.  be  U  definitely  sure  that  tbla 
ti  bi%  last  t«at«  of  prtaon  life,  and  be  la  no 
leM  assured  that  the  life  to  which  be  U  to 
be  releaaed  la  a  glamoroualy  bappy.  contented 
mode  of  rxlstance. 

Unleaa  he  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities made  available  to  him  tn  prison, 
however,  he  will  Ond  himself  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  odds,  which  show  that  be  has 
more  than  a  50-50  chance  of  returning  to  the 
fold  within  5  years. 


McNeil  Island  Penitentiary,  Washinj^on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

Of  W.\.SHlNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  la.si  of  three  stones  written 
by  Ralph  W  Cowden  on  the  founding 
and  development  of  McNeil  Island  Peni- 
tentiary in  the  State  of  Washington: 
McNeil  Prison  Helps  Inmates  Renew  Hope — 
Erxing  Men  Given  Chance  To  Retorm 
(By  Ralph  W.  Cowden) 

All  dtiring  the  time  of  Its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, the  United  States  penitentiary 
on  McNeil  Island  has  kept  abreast  the  latest 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  with 
the  purpose  In  view  of  enabling  those  sent 
there  to  assume  responsible  positions  In  so- 
ciety when  they  are  released. 

The  resccializailon  of  men  and  women  con- 
victed of  felonies  Is  no  mere  matter  of  In- 
carceration. In  the  distant  past,  prisona 
were  exclusively  punitive  institutions,  and 
the  correction  and  readjustment  cf  the  indi- 
vidual was  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. When  a  man  erred,  the  law  seized 
him.  chastised  and  branded  him.  hoped  that 
he  and  other  incipient  malefactors  would  be 
taught  a  leason  thereby.  His  period  of  Isola- 
tion rarely  had  any  effect  upon  him  <.ther 
than  to  make  him  a  hardened  criminal,  and 
apparently  had  no  effect  upon  prospective  of- 
fenders. It  tended  to  make  the  prisoner  bit- 
ter, mean,  and  vicious;  or  bitter,  mean,  and 
sly. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  has 
been  made  by  leading  thinkers  and  wrltera 
during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and  their  generalized  conclualotis  are  that, 
to  begin  with,  better-than-tradltlonal  types 
of  personnel  must  be  made  available  to  prison 
work.  This  was  accompiuhed.  Next.  Uvmg 
quarters  and  conditions  had  to  be  Improved 
for  the  men.  This  Is  being  accomplished, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  with  Its  heavy 
Investment  In  security  Institutions,  has  led 
the  way  In  adapting  old-type  structvires  to 
more  modern  beliefs;  and  In  lis  construction 
of  the  pabt  decade  has  aet  dramatically  pro- 
grea&lve  standards  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world 

KANOICAPPXO  AT  P1«ST 

The  third  factor,  treatment,  has  offered 
the  greatest  possibilities  and  has  received 
the  least  development.  Work  and  schooling 
were  the  first  manlfettatlons  of  actlvltlea 
designed  to  help  the  Inmate  become  a  better 
man  or  woman.  Later,  embryonic  forms  of 
aoctal  aenrlce  made  their  appearance.     Th* 


movement  waa  at  flrat  handlcapp^  by  lack 
of  sound  information,  by  political  sabotage. 
by  the  mlagukl«d  effort*  of  some  of  Ita  early 
profanltora,  and  by  public  unwilUngneas  to 
rvfartf  Improvement*  on  the  incarceration 
principle  aa  anything  but  faddistic  c^^ddUrig. 

In  lime,  however,  the  Importance  of  an 
effective  treatment  program  waa  properly 
evaluated,  and  subsequent  progrea*  baa  been 
rapid  and  sound. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  made 
Impressive  strides  In  this  direction.  Free- 
dom from  political  fluctuations  and  the  lead- 
ership, during  crucial  inceptive  periods,  of 
such  men  aa  Sanford  Bates.  James  V.  Ben- 
nett, and  others,  has  facilitated  a  slow, 
gradual,  but  steady  and  sound  growth  of 
the  so-called  treatment  program.  In  this 
category,  the  bureau  has  specialized  in  what 
might  be  called  a  "technique  for  under- 
standing the  Individual  in  the  light  of  hla 
own,  as  well  as  society's,  best  Interests."  This 
procedure  has  necessitated  a  considerable 
amount  of  Individual  research,  a  vast  com- 
putation of  records,  and  an  extensive  ex- 
penditure of  time  for  Interviews,  correspond- 
ence, and  other  varied,  related  considerations, 
but  it  has  paid  heavy  dividends  in  better  In- 
stitutional procedures  and  Improved  release 
programs. 

The  separate  phases  of  the  treatment  pro- 
gram which  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  carries  on 
In  the  Interest  of  both  society  and  the  Indi- 
vidual in  prison  are  briefly  treated  under 
the   following  headings: 

SOCIAL    smvicT 

In  the  Federal  Institutions,  social  service 
Is  a  carefully  formulated  procedure  of  dual 
nature.  It  serves  8<x:lety  and  the  Individual 
by  building  up  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive fact  picture  of  the  inmate.  It  serves  the 
Individual  by  performing  for^lm  the  serv- 
ices which,  as  a  prisoner,  he  cannot  perform 
for  himself.  It  counsels  him  on  matters  of 
his  personal  life.  It  obtains  relief  and  redress 
for  him  where  these  seem  Indicated,  and  It 
acts  as  intermediary  for  his  dealings  with  the 
outside  world. 

Soon  after  the  Inmate  arrives  at  the  Insti- 
tution to  which  he  has  been  committed,  he  la 
assiijned  to  a  specific  social  worker  who  be- 
comes his  official  Intermediary  In  dealing 
with  the  Institution  or  the  outside  world, 
such  as  correspondence  with  nonrelatives, 
legal  matters,  litigation,  divorce,  and  busi- 
ness or  financial  adjustments.  A.sslsted  by 
the  Information  in  the  Inmate's  central  file 
and  by  not  Infrequent  Interviews  the  social 
worker  comes  to  know  his  client,  to  under- 
stand his  problems,  and  to  gain  Insight  Into 
his  character.  In  this  way.  the  best  possible 
effect  Is  gained  for  relationships  and  attitudes 
between  the  Institution  and  the  Individual. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  Inmate's  ap- 
pearance before  the  parole  board,  the  social 
worker  assists  him  in  preparing  his  parole 
plan,  which  means  that  he  helpw  him  clarify 
the  pattern  of  life  to  which  he  hopes  to  re- 
turn, helps  him  with  employment  arrange- 
ments, helps  him  to  select  and  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory parole  adviser,  and  assists  him  In 
other  ways  In  the  formulation  of  a  tentative 
plan  of  life  that  will  prove  acceptable  to  the 
parole  board. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  social 
worker  Is  the  formation  of  the  dcjsslers  which 
are  the  basis  for  the  classification  program. 

CLASSrnCATtON    PROCILVM 

As  has  been  Indicated  in  the  foregoing, 
treatment  Is  the  keynote  of  Federal  penology. 
Men  and  women  sent  to  Federal  Institutions 
are  accorded  the  specific  treatment  which 
meets  their  needs.  In  order  to  formulate 
and  administer  this  treatment,  proper  diag- 
nosis must  be  made.  Such  diagnosis.  In  ad- 
vanced penal  practice,  is  known  as  classifi- 
cation. 

Classification  clinics,  an  Integral  phas*  ot 
penal  procedure,  form  the  basis  and  tb* 
springboard  for  all   effective   rehablUtarton. 


Alt  eoinmitted  inmates  are,  through  suc- 
c*wlT9  interviews  with  the  socul-servlc* 
unit,  exhaustively  Investigated.  Their  entlr* 
lives  are  keenly  scrutinized  for  Incidents  or 
trends  of  a  revealing  nature.  Former  em* 
ploy*rs  are  contacted,  relatives,  of&clals,  wel« 
far*  agencies,  {r.n-mer  wives — all  of  these  are 
*all*t*d  in  the  project  of  creating  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  individual.  To  this 
mass  of  information  Is  added  the  reports  and 
opinions  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  th* 
Institution,  the  psychlatrUt,  the  educational 
supervisor,  and  other  specialists.  All  this 
data  Is  assembled,  welded  Into  a  coherent  en- 
tity by  the  classification  section,  and  present- 
ed, within  a  period  of  about  30  days,  to  the 
Institutional    classification    board. 

The  committee,  composed  of  the  warderi, 
associate  wardens,  chief  medical  officer, 
psychiatrist,  supervisor  of  education,  chap- 
lains, and  social  workers,  studies  the  dos- 
sier or  admission  summary,  Interviews  the  In- 
dividual, and  decides  upon  a  pattern  of 
treatment  that  literally  becomes  the  blue- 
print for  the  subjects  readjustment  to  so- 
ciety. Such  a  pattern  is  known  as  the  in- 
mate's program,  and  is  not  changed  in  any 
respect  without  recourse  to  the  classifica- 
tion clinic. 

Factors  which  the  classification  board  con- 
Elder  are:  (li  Custody  and  supervision;  (21 
transfer  to  another  institution  more  suitable 
to  the  Inmates  needs  or  requirements:  (3) 
social  service:  1 4 )  medical  and  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  treatment:  (5)  employment  and  vo- 
cational training:  (6)  education:  (7)  re- 
ligious training,  and,  (8)  recreational  pro- 
gram. 

For  Instance.  It  may  be  indicated  that  he 
be  programed  for  a  heavy  course  of  edu- 
cation to  develop  abilities  that  appear  to  be 
incipient.  Medical  or  psychiatric  therapy 
may  seem  Indicated.  In  these  and  many 
other  details,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  to 
be  accorded  the  Individual  is  set  up  In  this 
fashion  and  by  this  committee. 

Prom  time  to  time  during  the  Inmate's 
sentence,  when  changes  of  program  are  re- 
quired, reappearances  before  the  board  are 
scheduled.  Reconsideration  may  obtain  be- 
cause of  the  inmate's  request  or  upon  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  board  members. 
Before  such  recommendations  are  made,  a 
progress  report,  detailing  Information  not 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  first  hearing  or 
a  change  In  the  subject's  attitude  or  status, 
Is  formulated  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 
Reclassification  is  frequently  ordered  after 
an  Inmate  has  applied  for  parole  and  been 
denied. 

EDUCATION 

No  Federal  prisoner  needs  to  leave  here 
unimproved  mentally.  There  are  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  vocational  classes  with 
opportunities  for  both  theory  and  practice. 
And  there  are  cell-study,  or  correspondence 
courses. 

The  educational  staff  is  made  up  of  highly 
trained  officers  who  are  specialists  in  adult 
education.  The  clvil-service  standards  are 
high  for  any  Bureau  of  Prisons  app)ointment. 
since  leadership  qualities  are  required  in 
every  phase  of  the  work.  University  grad- 
uates are  not  uncommon  among  the  cus- 
todial force  and  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
new  employees  served  as  officers  In  the  last 
war.  The  high  standards  set  by  the  bureau 
are  raising  penology  to  a  professional  status. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  bureau  with 
respect  to  education  of  prisoners  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  education  of  Illiterates  and  seml- 
Uliterates. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  those  who  have  had 
little  formal  education  to  make  up  for  voids 
In  their  education  background. 

(c)  Practical  trade  ualnlng  for  the  un- 
skilled. 

(di  Provision  for  'special  subjects"  (lan- 
guages, commercial  subjects,  navigation,  et 
cetera) 


(e)  Correspondence  courses  for  tbos*  who 
cannot  attend  classes  or  who  wish  to  study 
technical  courses  not  offered  In  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Vocational  training  gained  an  Impetus 
during  the  war  and  has  hardly  slackened. 
Men  so  assigned  are  given  practical  on-tb** 
Job  training,  and  have  regular  claasroom 
work  as  well.  A  few  of  the  subjects  listed 
under  this  heading  include  carpentry, 
plumbing,  electricity,  machine  shop,  auto 
repair,  baking,  and  cooking.  And  many  sup- 
plement their  work  with  correspondenc* 
studies.  Visual  education  also  has  an  Im- 
portant place. 

Religious  instruction  and  services  are 
essential  functions  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. There  are  full-time  Catholic  and 
Protestant  chaplains. 

The  hobby  shop  affords  an  opportunity  for 
avocatlonal  talents  and  has  developed  some 
highly  skilled  techniques  Fly  tying  Is  the 
most  popular  activity,  and  excellent  work  Is 
turned  out  also  In  leathercraft,  woodwork, 
and  In  plastics. 

The  range  of  intelligence  of  Federal  pris- 
oners parallels  very  closely  that  of  civilians 
on  the  outside,  and  the  ratio  of  mental  dis- 
orders Is  approximately  the  same,  about 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  1  percent;  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  subnormal  In  Federal  prisons 
Is  about  18  per  thousand,  while  the  general 
population  rate  Is  7  to  11  per  thousand. 
Seven  percent  use  alcohol  to  excess  s-.d  5  f>er- 
cent  are  addicted  to  narcotics. 

In  recent  months  music  has  played  an 
Increasingly  Important  part  In  leisure-tlm* 
activities  There  are  currently  three  organ- 
izations of  this  nature  making  use  of  the 
auditorium  and  stage  In  rehearsals  for  vocal 
and  Instrumental  performances,  and  all  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  correction  officer 
who  has  a  background  In  music. 

Debating  and  dramatics  are  also  In  a  period 
of  Intensified  expansion.  For  the  most  part, 
local  talent  meets  local  talent,  but  occa-" 
sionally  provision  is  made  for  visitors  to 
come  to  the  Island  of  an  evening  to  match 
talents  with  local  boys. 

Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  supervisor 
of  education  also  comes  the  administration 
of  the  library  and  the  man3rfold  morale  stim- 
ulative and  recreational  activities. 

RECaEATION 

Wholesome,  balanced  recreation  has  a  most 
important  contribution  to  good  morale. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  afford  prisoners  with 
means  and  opportunities  for  healthy  recrea- 
tion. The  program  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  need  of  the  younger,  more  active  men, 
and  still  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  variety 
of  activities  of  a  less  strenuous  nature. 

A  spacious  and  well-equipped  gymnasium 
affords  opportunity  for  a  multiplicity  of 
activities,  even  during  the  winter  months. 
A  well-directed  leadership  Insures  partici- 
pation by  practically  all  who  so  desire. 

Outdoor  activities  Include  baseball,  soft- 
ball,  handball,  football,  tennis,  weight-lift- 
ing, bag-punching,  basketball,  horseshoe 
pitching,  and  many  others. 

JOB  PLACEMENT 

Realizing  that  a  prison  program  of  train- 
ing In  preparation  for  release  to  a  better  life 
In  the  free  world  was  useless  unless  the 
man  was  able  to  find  gainful  employment 
upon  his  release,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  re- 
cent years  has  set  up  an  employment -place- 
ment office  in  sevijrai  of  its  institutions  spot- 
ted In  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1944.  McNeil  Island  has  had  a  unit  of 
this  service  designed  to  assist  into  free- 
world  employment  men  who  were  unable  to 
make  the  proper  occupational  adjustment  on 
their  own  Initiative. 

The  relationship  between  the  Job-place- 
ment service  and  businessmen  or  employers 
Is  one  of  frankness  and  hard-headed  common 
sense.  The  prospective  employer  is  offered 
men  with  qualifications  that  he  can  use,  and 


l»  shown  how  thea*  men  could  be  valuaM*. 
With  the  innuite'i  consent,  tb*  pro*p*ctlvc 
employer  Is  furnuhed  a  complete  dcaerlptlon 
of  tb*  man  the  placement  bureau  wtsbes  to 
sell  blm.  an  abstract  which  Include*  bis  pie- 
tur*,  dressed  in  civilian  clotbe*.  and  all  d** 
tails  of  hU  training  as  well  as  the  facU  of 
his  criminal  career.  Tlie  job  placement  bu- 
reau enjuyed  Immediate  and  growlnf^  succea* 
despite  handicaps  with  which  It  was  faced. 
Not  in  every  case  li  the  employment  ofllc* 
able  to  secure  satisfactory  employment  fcf 
releases,  nor  do  a  majority  of  tbe  men  re« 
leased  seek  the  aid  of  this  service.  During 
tbe  time  this  office  has  been  In  exlstene*, 
complete  authentic  records  as  to  the  number 
of  men  who  have  sought  lu  services  is  not 
complete,  but  records  which  Indicate  that  la 
the  five  and  a  half  years  that  this  service 
has  been  available,  a  total  of  637  men  bav* 
had  Jobs  secured  for  them  Immediately  prior 
to  their  release  to  the  free  world. 


Keep  the  Air  Waves  Frc« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 
Wednesday.  April  26,  19S0 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Concressionai.  Rxcoro 
should  not  be  used  by  a  party  to  a  pend- 
ing law  suit  as  a  forum  in  which  to  pre- 
sent his  one-sided  view  of  the  case.  Yet 
we  find  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
on  page  A2826  the  insertion  of  a  state- 
ment by  one  Hugh  Fulton,  counsel  for 
George  A.  Richards,  who  is  currently 
involved  in  a  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  the 
matter  of  renewing  licenses  for  three 
important  radio  stations  owned  by  him. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Fulton's  statement 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less* than  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  without  any  pretense  to 
objectivity  or  balance.  It  deprecates  and 
disparages  the  testimony  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  witnesses,  reflects  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Government's  counsel  and  it  as- 
sails the  FCC  for  having  the  temerity  to 
bring  charges  against  Mr.  Fulton's  client. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
If  this  hearing  were  judicial  rather  than 
administrative  in  character,  Mr.  Fulton's 
conduct  in  preparing  this  statement  for 
publication  would  constitute  at  least  a 
violation  of  the  code  of  ethics  which 
Pulton,  as  a  lawyer,  is  sworn  to  observe. 
More  than  that,  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
it  would  be  contempt  of  court. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  am  under- 
taking to  present  the  real  issues  in  the 
case  which  Mr.  Fulton  has  deliberately 
evaded  so  that  the  account  in  the  Com- 
^RESsioNAL  Record  will  truly  be  balanced. 
^  In  1948,  the  Radio  News  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  professional  association  of 
radio  newscasters,  filed  charges  against 
George  A.  Richards,  owner  of  Slation 
KMPC  in  Los  Angeles,  alleging  that 
Richards  had  threatened  to  discharge 
news  reporters  who  refused  to  distort 
the  news  in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
and  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  he 
did  discharge  a  news  reporter  for  fail- 
ing to  present  the  news  as  directed  by 
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Pichards.  After  preliminary  InvestiRa- 
tion.  the  TCC  ordered  a  hearing  on  the 
charges  and  directed  its  trial  examiner 
to  report  on  the  following  issues: 

1  To  detprrr.lnf  ihe  extent.  If  any.  that 
O  A  Richards  Issued  Instructions  or  direc- 
tives to  oncers  or  employee  of  said 
Uc«:s«e« — 

(a)  To  present  news  broadcasts  In  a  man- 
ner designed  to  srive  a  biased  or  a  one-sided 
presentation  of  the  news; 

(bt  To  broadcast  as  new?.  Items  which 
were  not  known  to  have  any  basis  m  fact 
concerning  particular  Issues  or  persons. 

(CI  To  broadcast  editorials  of  dally  news- 
papers as  news  Iteou  without  identification 
of  such  editorials  as  such; 

(d)  To  discriminate  In  news  and  other 
fwograms  in  favor  of  particular  political 
causes,  groups,  or  candidates  as  against  the 
interests  of  ether  political  causes,  groups,  or 
candidates: 

(ei   To  discriminate  in  any  manner  In  the 

programing    of    Stations    KMPC.    WJR.   and 

WGAR,    in    favor    of   the    private,    political. 

•oclaJ.  and  economic  views  and  interests  of 

.  O.  A   Richards. 

2  To  determine  the  extent.  If  any.  offlcers 
or  employees  refused  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tion* or  directives,  if  any.  of  the  nature 
specified  in  Issue  No.  1.  and  what  disciplinary 
action,  if  any.  was  taken  or  caused  to  be 
taken  by  G.  A.  Richards  against  any  offlcers 
or  employees  who  may  have  refused  to  carry 
out  such  Instructions  and  directives. 

3.  To  determine  the  extent,  if  any.  the 
f^cllitiea  of  said  stations,  or  any  of  them, 
have  l)een  used  to  carry  out  said  instructions 
or  directives 

4.  To  determine.  In  the  light  of  the  infor- 
mation tdduced  pursuant  to  Issues  1,  2.  and 

3.  above,  whether  the  licensee  corporations 
are  qualified  to  continue  as  licensees  of  sta- 
tions KMPC.  WJR.  and  WGAR. 

Hearings  opened  in  Los  Angeles  on 
March  23  and  counsel  for  the  Commis- 
sion presented  23  witne.sses  who  testified 
that  they  had  been  ordered  by  Richards 
to  slant  and  distort  the  news  against 
political  groups,  religious  groups,  and 
one  of  Amecica's  greatest  families. 
There  is  no  need  to  prejudge  this  evi- 
dence, but  I  cannot  e.^cape  the  f<?eling 
that  if  this  evidence  !.<;,  as  chargi^d  by 
Fulton,  thin  and  un.substantial,  Fulton 
would  not  be  trying  the  case  in  the  news- 
papers and  would  not  be  so  worried  about 
putting  his  own  client  and  witnesses  on 
the  stand. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  FCC  will 
try  this  case  fairly  and  decide  it  fairly, 
in  accordance  with  its  rules  and  the  ap- 
plicable law  I  should  like  to  add  as  an 
example  of  objective  analysis  of  the  ca.«;e 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  18,  entitled  "Free- 
dom of  the  Air  Waves,"  and  a  news  story 
from  the  Hollywood  Reporter  of  April 

4,  quoting  a  resolution  propo-sed  by  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn  and  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Radio  News  Analysts: 

FxeooM  or  the  Aia  Wavis 
The  Federal  Communications  Comir.lssUm 
opened  hearings  In  California  this  wt-ek  to 
determine  whether  brrjadcaatlng  licenses  will 
be  renewed  for  Oeorpe  A.  Richards,  owner  of 
three  Of  the  country  »  moet  powerful  radio 
tranamltters.  Including  KMPC  in  Lus  An- 
gelea.  Mr  Richards  Is  acc.ised  of  ordering 
newi  broadcasu  over  KMPC  to  be  so  grt.«jily 
dUtorted  tiiat  doubt  has  been  cast  on  hla 
fitness  to  bold  •  license  to  operate  a  radio 
■tation. 

Judgment  rotist  be  withheld  on  the  merits 
of  Mr.  RlcbiU'da'  case  unui  all  the  evidence 


is  In:  sufllce  It  to  say  that  his  attorneys 
deny  the  charge  and  maintain  that  he  faces 
revocation  of  his  llccn.ses  because  of  his  antl- 
•dmlnistration  political  views. 

Tfce  importance  of  the  case  lies  In  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  FCC  has  the 
right  to  deprive  Mr.  Richards  of  his  license, 
granting  the  assumption  that  all  the  charges 
are  true.  It  lies  in  the  question  whether  this 
would  or  would  not  constitute  censorship 
over  the  expression  of  political  views.  This 
newspaper  (which  Is  also  the  owner  of  a 
radio  station)  believes  that.  If  the  ch.^rges 
are  proved,  the  FCC  would  be  Justified  in 
refusing  to  renew  the  license. 

Use  of  the  airwaves  for  an  expression  of 
an  opinion  or  any  other  purpose  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  point  of  the 
printing  press  or  of  a  soapbox  on  the  street 
corner.  Ijecause  there  is  a  definite  physical 
limitation  to  the  number  of  wave  bands  and 
the  strength  of  transmitters  which  can  be 
employed  for  radio  broadcasts  If  hopeless 
confusion  of  sound  is  to  he  avoided  This 
is  a  unique  characteristic  of  radio,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  noted.  It  forms  the 
proper  basis  for  at  least  a  miuimum  degree 
of  Federal  control. 

The  question  then  becomes:  to  what  ex- 
tent shall  this  control  lie  exercised,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  political  controversies? 
Broadly  speaking,  the  FCCs  attitude  is  that 
radio  stations  have  the  duty  of  providing 
equal  time  for  the  presentation  of  both 
sides.  That  seems  fau*  enough.  But  the 
Los  Angeles  case  presents  a  new  wrinkle. 
or  at  least  one  that  has  not  yet  Ijeen 
Ironed  out.  Here  the  broadcaster  has  been 
accused  of  presenting  a  political  view- 
point disguised  as  news.  While  it  has  been 
clearly  established  that  "opinion"  on  the 
air  shall  be  answered  with  an  equal  amount 
of  time  for  "counter  opinion."  what  does 
one  do  when  it  Is  offered  not  as  opinion  at 
.  all  but  under  the  cloak  of  news?  To  us.  the 
logic  seems  Inescapable  that  the  purveyor 
Of  this  form  of  radio  'news  '  Is  offering  goods 
under  false  pretense  and  is  not  operating  his 
station  in  the  public  Interest,  which  Is  one 
of  the  standards  established  In  the  Com- 
munications Act.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
FCC  should  not  In  such  a  case  deny  him  a 
license,  which  could  then  be  granted  some 
other  applicant  more  fit  to  hold  one  Ob- 
viously the  evidence  would  have  to  Ise  unmis- 
takable that  the  deception  had  been  prac- 
ticed willfully. 

It  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  many  news- 
papers are  guilty  of  disguising  opinion  as 
news  every  day.  Why.  then,  do  we  not  advo- 
cate that  they  tie  deprived  of  the  right  to 
publish?  We  think  the  answer  has  already 
been  given  While,  of  course,  there  are  h- 
nancial  barriers,  there  is  no  insuperable 
physical  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper.  Anyone  can  start  one  if  he  has 
the  capital,  and  if  not  he  can  publish  a 
broadside  or  a  pamphlet.  But  the  radio 
waves  are  limited;  and  the  licensee  Is  of 
necessity  not  an  entirely  free  agent  but  the 
holder  of  a  special  privilege  which  requires 
a  corresponding  degree  of  restraint  enforce- 
able through  police  action  on  the  part  of 
the  FCC  acting  under  Federal  statutes  as 
Interpreted    by   the   Supreme   Court. 

News  Club  Commended  on   G.  A.  Richasos 

Stand 

New  Yokk — A  resolution  proposed  by  H. 
V.  Kaltenborn  of  the  Association  ol  Radio 
News  Analysts  was  passed  yesterday  In  praise 
of  the  Hollywood  Radio  News  Club  for  its 
censuring  stand  against  G  A.  Richards' 
slanting  of  KMPC  news.  The  resolution 
read 

"We  hereby  go  on  record  In  support  of  the 
tfloru  of  the  Radio  News  Club  of  Hollywood 
In  trying  to  secure  the  presentation  of  full 
unbiased  news  reports  We  also  endorse 
any   action   that  will   tend   to  preserve   the 


right  of  competent  news  analysts  to  dlgert, 
and  Interpret  the  news." 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  I  have  no 
Interest  in  this  proceeding  or  in  any 
other  proceeding  before  the  FCC.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  was  not  only 
entirely  justified  in  instituting  that  pro- 
ceeding, but  was  required  by  law  to  do  so. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion requires  the  elimination  from  among 
the  radio  licensees,  of  any  person  who 
Is  found  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged. 

No  one  has  the  right  or  the  privilege 
to  use  the  Congressional  Record  to 
browl)eat,  picket,  or  threaten  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  while  acting  in  a 
quasi -judicial  capacity. 

No  one  should  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  poisoning  the  air  with  opinions, 
good  or  bad.  un(jer  the  false  guise  of 
news. 

Keep  the  air  waves  free,  free  to  broad- 
ca.^t  news  and  opinions,  but  honest  and 
fair  and  free  from  poisonous  propa- 
ganda. 


Marshall  Plan  Aid  After  1952?— Yet  and 
No 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  V\ndenberg] 
and  myself  on  the  question:  Should 
Marshall  plan  aid  be  continued  after 
1952?"  Both  statements  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Compass  on  Monday, 
April   17.  1950: 

Should   M.4rshai.l   Pla.v   Aid   Be   Continceo 
Atter  1952? 

TKs:    imccs    formation    or    commission    to 

STtTDT     extension     BEYOND      195  2 

(By  Senator  Arthur  H  Vandenberc,  Republi- 
can. Michigan.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations) 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  Is  the  text 
of  the  widely  discussed  letter  'rom  Senator 
Vandenbesg  to  Paul  O.  HoITman  ECA  Admin- 
istrator, which  was  released  tC'  the  press  a 
little  over  2  weeks  ago.  I 

As  you  approach  your  second  ECA  anni- 
versary next  week.  I  am  conscious  that  you 
took  this  critical  assignment,  in  part,  as  a 
result  of  my  Insistent  urging.  It  is  a  source 
of  profound  regret  to  me  that  illness  prevents 
my  active  participation  in  cunent  decisions 
which  mean  Infinitely  much.  In  this  con- 
nection, to  American  security  and  to  free 
peace  In  a  free  world.  The  leaji  I  can  do  Is 
to  take  advantage  of  this  oc<aslon  to  say 
that,  In  my  humble  opinion,  you  and  your 
ECA  associates,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
rendered  incalculably  vital  service  to  ottf 
country  and  Its  indispensable  leadership  for 
llt)erty.  You  have  paid  ott  In  current  divi- 
dends of  freedom. 

ECA  was  launched  as  an  unpartisan  en- 
terprise— established  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress in  full  and  free  cooperation  with  a 
Democratic  Executive.  This  n-orklng  unity 
typified  our  finest  traditions  aid  our  great- 
eat  safety  in  the  presence  of  external  haz- 
ards to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party. 
You  have  clung  tenaciously  to  this  unparti- 


san concept  In  your  administration  of  ECA. 
As  one  cit.'zen  to  another.  I  thank  you  for 
this  service  from  a  grateful  heart.  United, 
we  stand.  Divided  we  fall.  I  want  America 
to  stand. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  have 
been  disappointments  In  the  evolution  of 
these  unprecedented  programs — as  you  have 
been  among  the  first  to  stress.  There  Is 
understandable  and  legitimate  debate  in 
many  of  these  aspects.  It  Is  our  duty,  under 
these  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid, 
to  be  as  frank  atwut  the  liabilities  as  we 
are  atxsut  the  assets  You  would  be  the  last 
to  say  that  ECA  Is  untouchable. 

Western  Europe  has  not  moved»ahead  ade- 
quately with  the  economic  Integration  which 
is  essential  to  Its  permanent  recovery.  In- 
cluding western  Germany  There  must  be 
sharp  Improvement  In  these  trends.  We 
confront  Increasingly  obvlotis  limitations 
upon  the  domestic  resources  which  we  can 
safely  and  wisely  commit  to  over-all  foreign 
aid.  Furthermore,  these  resources  can  no 
longer  Ignore  or  minimize  the  impact  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  Far  East.  This 
Is  not  your  problem,  but  the  problem  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  These  are  essential 
subjects  for  judicial  congressional  survey  In 
that  same  factual  spirit  which  must  continue 
to  strive  to  put  our  coimtry  first  in  our 
considerations. 

But  It  is  equally  true  that  our  overriding 
need  Is  to  clearly  understand  the  victories 
we  have  won  In  this  cold  war.  and  how  we 
won  them:  to  realize,  thankfully,  that  we 
have  succeeded  In  helping  establish  vital 
zones  of  freedom  where  independent  govern- 
ments have  survived  aggression  and  subver- 
sion which.  2  years  ago,  tlireatened  to  Isolate 
tis  In  an  ominously  communized  world;  In 
a  word,  to  avoid  getiinr  so  close  to  the  trees 
that  the  forest  is  obscured. 

The  ECA  smoked  out  Soviet  Russia's  sin- 
ister plan  for  world  dominion — always  aimed 
finally  at  us.  It  set  up  a  new  type  of  peace- 
ful cooperation  between  Independent  peoples 
seeking  not  conquest  but  honorable  survival 
for  liberty  under  law  and  for  the  aspiratlops 
by  which  free  men  live  It  built  peaceful 
sinews  Into  the  precious  hopes  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  the  subsequent  North  Atlan- 
tic community  and  the  peaceful  dedications 
of  America.  It  has  made  Inevitable  mis- 
takes which  must  be  rectified  But  Its  tre- 
mendous vindication  stands  clear  as  crystal 
on  the  1950  map. 

In  all  candor  can  It  be  sucessfully  denied 
that  ECA  has  been  substantially  responsible 
for  reversing  the  corroding  gloom  which 
theatened  western  civilization  2  years  ago, 
and  which  might  have  brought  the  ircn 
curtain  to  the  very  rims  of  the^  Atlantic  but 
for  this  brave  adventure?  Hov^-  much  is  that 
wortli,  In  liberties  and  lives  and  dollars,  to 
our  own  United  States?     Vow  much? 

Let  us  not  Ignore  any  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned— emphatically  including  the 
lesson  that  we.  and  our  friends,  .•'.re  enga.;ed 
in  a  struggle  that  is  epochal  In  nature  and 
global  In  design — emphatically  Including  the 
lesson  that  free  n  tions  must  continue  as  free 
nations  to  work  together  In  closest,  practical 
harmony  for  the  effectual  defense  of  their 
mutual  heritage. 

I  venture  thl.s  suffsestion.  I  w.is  one  of 
those  who  Insisted  that  ECA  had  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  studies  of  the  Harriman  Com- 
mission, mobilizing  the  best  brains  avail- 
able for  consultation,  to  determine  what 
role  is  wisest  and  safest  for  America,  for 
her  own  self-intsrest,  in  facing  the  threats 
of  postwar  arlsis.  The  ECA  was  the  result. 
As  we  approach  the  statutory  end  of  ECA 
In  1952.  I  think  It  would  be  well  for  another 
such  commission,  equally  unpartisan  and 
equally  impeccable  in  character,  to  resume 
Independent,  advisory  studies  of  our  new  re- 
sponslbUltles  as  the  world  s  largest  creditor 
nation  and  the  worlds  sp>earhead  in  the  quest 
of  depeiiLl  .ible  peace.     •      •     • 


no:    economic  TNTEGSATTON  MtrsT  PRICKDX  AD- 

DmoNAL  uNrrro  st.atts  aid 
(By  Represenutive  Lawrjcncx  H.  SMrrn  (Re- 
publican.   Wisconsin),    House    Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs) 

Senator  Vandenbehgs  statement  that  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  should  be  continued  beyond 
1952  is  premature  and  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. It  Is  an  Invitation  to  recipient  coun- 
tries to  rely  on  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance far  into  the  future.  It  is  bad  advice. 
Advocacy  of  assistance  t>eyond  1952  at  this 
time  creates  a  situation  that  will  be  embar- 
rassing to  Congress  when  the  present  plan 
expires.  Senator  Vandkneerg  has.  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  jaeople 
of  the  United  States  by  prematurely  assur- 
ing E^iropean  countries  they  may  expect  aid 
beyond   1952 

When  the  Marshall  plan  was  first  adopted 
the  theory  was  that  our  aid  should  be  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  economic  rehabilitation. 
There  was  a  common  desire  to  make  the 
war-torn  countries  self-supporting  by  re- 
storing domestic  economies  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States  In  1952. 
That  was  the  objective  set  out  in  the  OEEC 
refXDrt.  The  fact  is  that  in  2  years  of  M^r- 
shaJl  aid.  all  of  the  countries  have  gone  far 
beyond  their  prewar  level  of  production,  to 
such  a_  extent  that  in  some  lines  their  In- 
dustrial products  are  highly  competitive 
with  our  own  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  goals  have  been  reached. 

The  ECA  Administrators  have  always 
looked  beyond  the  day  when  economic  re- 
habilitation was  an  accomplished  fact.  They 
have  contended  that  the  western  European 
countries  should  strive  for  economic  Inte- 
gration and  for  political  unification.  They 
have  said  there  could  be  no  real  recovery  in 
the  absence  cf  those  goals  Mr  Paul  Hoff- 
man wil".  admit  that  Europe  today  Is  a  long 
way  from  reaching  those  objectives.  One 
would  assume  these  countries  would  be  anx- 
ious to  work  together,  but  even  the  future 
is  not  too  hopeful. 

Nationalism  is  on  the  Increase  in  Europe. 
That  trend  Is  rampant  in  England.  The 
same  Is  true  In  Italy  and  France.  Advocates 
and  supporters  of  the  ECA  program  dreamed 
of  great  advantages  to  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope by  making  them  Into  one  big  market. 
They  are  disillusioned  when  they  view  the 
spirit  cf  nationalism  that  has  developed. 
They  saw  the  benefits  of  a  va.it  commercial 
market  where  m.ass-production  methods 
wou'd  increase  output  far  beyond  a  prewar 
potential,  with  the  result  that  standards  of 
living  would  rise  to  a  level  comparable  to  our 
own. 

The  present  Industrial  patter,  however,  is 
based  on  nationalistic  economies.  Indus- 
tries are  propped  up  to  keep  ihem  going  re- 
gardless of  their  Inherent  economic  disad- 
vantages. Every  country  in  Europe  wants 
a  modern  sheet  steel  mill  so  that  "it  can  be 
self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  steel 
goods  for  Its  national  defense  and  domestic 
needs. 

Administrators  of  the  present  prc^ram 
know  what  should  be  done.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
spoken  frankly  about  the  problem.  He  wants 
an  integrated  economy,  yet  only  a  small 
measure  of  success  has  been  achieved  toward 
long-range  objectives.  The  outline  for  In- 
tegration Is  clear.  All  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  goods  and  capital  across  na- 
tional boundaries  must  be  removed  or  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  must  be  eliminated. 
Finally  factories  must  be  built  and  operated 
by  private  Individuals  which  will  insure 
economy  and  maximum  production. 

Political  unity  is  an  important  part  of  the 
program  but  it  Is  not  the  function  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  any  such  condition 
upon  the  ECA  countries.  The  wUl  to  do  so 
Is  up  to  them. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  American  dollars  are 
not  the  solution  to  Suropean  recovery  and 
Integration.    Before  1962.  the  recipient  coun- 


tries must  show  that  they  intend  to  achieve 
the  long-range  cbjectives  which  they  admit 
are  necessary. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Hotise  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Hoffman  made  It 
clear  that  certain  things  had  to  be  done  In 
western  Europe  before  those  countries  could 
exp)ect  additional  aid.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
sure  that  a  new  approach  was  necessary  that 
he  had  written  Into  the'  law  a  provision  to 
earmark  $600,000,000.  which  sum  would  be 
set  up  as  a  fund  to  be  used  as  an  incentive 
for  these  countries  in  attaining  economic  in- 
tegration. He  has  called  this  fund  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union  and  he  says  this  about 
It:  "To  be  successful  you  have  got  to  bring 
these  people  along  to  where  they  finally  make 
up  their  minds  that  this  is  hard  to  do  but 
they  are  going  to  do  it  " 

I  repeat,  assistance  after  1952  must  depend 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  recipient 
countries  toward  economic  and  political  In- 
tegration. The  completing  thought  is  that 
this  is  a  Job  these  nations  must  do  them- 
Eelves;  they  cannot  expect  American  dollars 
to  do  it.  Senator  Vandenbesg  has  put  Con- 
gress on  the  spot. 


The  NatioBal  Association  of  ETaafclicals 
of  the  Uaited  States  Orf aaises  To  Fifht 
Commanisni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  Nrw  TOBK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  an  announcement  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  which 
I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  organizing  to  fight  com- 
munism. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know 
that  these  splendid  Americans  have  been 
aroused  to  action.  I  note  also  that  Dr. 
Prank  B.  Gigliofti.  a  familiar  figure  in 
this  city,  is  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
Glgliotti  has  a  long  and  honorable  career 
in  promoting  Americanism,  both  in  fra- 
ternal and  church  circles.  He  is  tire- 
less and  a  crusader  for  truth,  honesty 
and  eternal  loyalty  to  God  and  Country. 

The  announcement  follows: 

The  National  Association  or  Evangelicals 
OF  THE  United  St.ates 

The  National  Association  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  the  United  States,  representln<» 
a  constituency  of  more  than  10,000,000 
Protestants,  met  in  Indianapolis,  Ind  , 
AprU  19.  20.  21.  Upon  Its  adjournment,  the 
organization  instructed  Its  commlfsion  on 
Christian  action,  composed  of  Dr.  Frederick 
C.  Fowler  of  the  Knoxvllle  Presbyterian 
Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  national  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals; 
Dr.  Prank  B.  Glgliotti  of  Lemon  Grove.  Calif.. 
nrtional  vice  chairman  of  the  commission: 
Dr.  Clyde  Taylor,  Eecretary  of  affairs,  of 
Washington.  D.'C;  and  Dr.  Douglas  Scott,  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  take  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commission  to  combat  all 
forms  of  communism,  regardless  of  the  name 
it  masquerad^  under,  and  to  make  proper 
representatioi/ln  contact  with  other  Chris- 
tian bodies  aiid  national  patriotic  group*  to 
eradicate  tblslsoclal  cancer  from  among  the 
children  of  man. 

The  National  Association  of  Evangellcala 
went  ou  record\£U3taui!ng  the  principle  of 
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private  property,  and  fre*  fr.terprlse.  It 
lurther  Instructed  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  Christian  action  to  carry  on  a 
prosram  of  education  In  the  principles  of 
Christian  sixial  And  moral  ethics  so  that  the 
membership  at  lante — who  are  members  of 
the  association,  and  other  citizens  through- 
cut  the  Nation — might  know  of  Ita  position; 
for  It  was  said  "There  Is  only  one  way  given 
amongst  men  whereby  they  might  b<*  saved, 
and  that  Is.  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  tbea*  things 
would  be  acded." 

The  association  went  on  record  condemn- 
ing the  pampering  of  thoee  that  would  de- 
rtrcy  this  Nation  as  a  Christian  st)verelgn 
people,  and  would  substitute  in  Its  place 
an  alien  phlloecphy  contrary  to  Christian 
principles  Dr  Fowler  and  Dr.  Glgllcttl  were 
delegated  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  at  the 
national  conference  to  be  held  In  Chicago 
May  13.  14.  and  to  cooperate  with  the  70 
national  organizations  under  the  up  usor- 
shlp  of  the  American  Legion  In  framing  a 
program  that  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  facing  and  work  out 
methods  to  combat  materialistic,  atheistic 
ccmmunlxm  that  Is  attending  to  ingeminate 
Its  doctrine  among  our  people  and  the  people 
Of  the  world. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clyde  W.  Tatlob. 
Secretary  of  Affair.* 

APau.  26,  1910 


Our  Majority  Leader 


LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    »i.\i>SACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  ariicl?  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn.  Mass..  Sunday.  April 
23.  1950: 

LZAOCB    McCOK]if.\CK   LEADS    ACAIN 

House  MaK-rl^y  Leader  John  W.  McCob- 
MACK  again  displayed  the  same  quality  of 
leadership  in  the  present  Red  Russia  crisis 
as  he  has  always  shown  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation and  other  national  emergencies 

On  Friday  last.  Cor.tcressman  McCobmack 
(Democrat,  of  Massachusetts)  declared  in 
Washington  at  a  press  conference  that  the 
United  States  should  recall  the  American 
Amba&sador  to  Moscow  or  break  o(T  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia  In  retaliation 
for  the  Insulting  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  withering  attack  upon  the  tactics  and 
atutudes  of  Red  Russia  toward  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  citizens,  forthright  leader 
John  McCobmack  blasted  communistic, 
atheistic  Russia  In  theae  words: 

"I  have  felt  for  a  long  while  that  the  time 
m»  rapidly  approaching  when  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  could  no  longer 
tolerate  the  tnstilttng  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lu  complete  disregard  for  Inter- 
naUon*l  law. 

"Such  constant  disregard  by  the  Soviet 
Union  calls  for  firm  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  arrlTod  when  we  should  either  call  back 
our  ambssaartor  for  a  long  period  of  con- 
■tiltatlon  or  break  off  diplomatic  relationa 
with  RtiMla." 

The  rlnclnc  words  and  the  stinging  rebuke 
that  otir  Congressman  McCobmack  adminis- 
tered the  Soviet  leaders  for  their  arrogant 
niectlon  of  the  AixMrlcau  demand  fur  In- 


demnity for  the  loss  of  an  unarmed  United 
States  Navy  plane,  reparations  for  the  lives  of 
10  American  fliers  lost  In  this  wanton  Rus- 
sian attack,  and  proper  apologies  to  this 
country  for  this  needless  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican sovereignty,  brought  pride  a^ain  to  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Anaerlcans. 

In  typical  McCormackian  style,  the  House 
majority  leader  timed  his  blast  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  value  frum  his  speech.  We, 
In  Massachusetts,  are  proud  of  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  His  leadership  Is  effective  always. 
He  Is  a  leader  who  leads.  He  Is  a  statesman 
who  never  fails  to  sense  the  need  and  the 
time  for  a  statesmanlike  utterance. 

As  long  as  our  Nation  has  men  like  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK  In  the  pilot-house,  we 
are  confident  that  our  Ship  of  State  will  sail 
serenely  through  all  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands that  beset  us  through  the  trickery  and 
treachery  of  Soviet  Red  Russia  and  her  saiel- 
lltrs. 


The  Orders  of  the  Postmaster  General  Cur- 
tailing Postal  Service  Shooid  Be  Re- 
scinded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TAllVES 
April  26.  1950 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
orders  of  the  Postmaster  General,  cur- 
tailing delivery  and  other  essential  pos- 
tal services,  to  take  effect  July  I.  1950. 
would  completely  demoralize  the  entire 
postal  service,  and  are  causing  the  Amer- 
ican people  much  concern. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  to  the 
l)est  interests  of  the  Nations  economy 
and  our  people,  that  the  orders  be  re- 
scinded at  once.  I  have  accordingly 
written  the  President  and  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  that  effect,  urging  such 
rescission.  I  am  inserting  copies  of  my 
letters  In  the  Record,  so  that  the  Mem- 
t)ers  of  this  House  may  know  of  my 
action. 

Apbo.  25.  1950. 
The  President. 

The  White  House. 

WtLshxngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Presioint;  I  am  very  much  per- 
turbed over  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
Postal  Bulletin  of  April  18  The  orders  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  which  I  understand  are 
to  take  effect  July  1.  1950.  would.  In  my 
opinion,  have  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
petiple  and  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  always  looked  upcm  our  postal 
service  with  pride.  It  has  rendered  excellent 
necessary  service  through  the  years  It  Is 
the  one  governmental  agency  which  has 
served  all  the  people  In  such  a  way  that  they 
have  come  to  rely  upon  It  In  their  everyday 
Uvea.  The  Postmaster  General's  orders  would 
reduce  the  postal  service  to  an  Inferior 
agency;  delivery  of  mall  would  be  restricted; 
business  would  suffer;  magazines,  upon 
which  our  people  rely  and  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving, would  be  delayed  Parcel  post  de- 
liveries will  also  be  cut.  We  know  that  this 
program  will  also  mean  the  reduction  In  force 
of  postal  employees. 

There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  this 
destruction  of  our  fine  postal  system.  Our 
postal  employees  deserve  commendation — 
not  threats  to  their  livelihood,  when  we  con- 
alder  the  fine  record  they  achieved  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949.     A  great  many  stayed 


loyal  to  their  post  ofUce  Jobs  during  the 
war.  Instead  of  turning  to  private  Industry, 
where  much  higher  pay  was  offered. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  are 
aghast  at  the  Idea  of  curtailing  the  service 
In  the  Post  Office  Department.  They  are 
raising  their  voices  In  protest  and  are  de- 
manding that  the  Postmaster  General's  or- 
der be  rescinded.  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
listen  to  their  pleas,  and  that  you  wUl  decide 
in  their  favor. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Isidore  Dollinger. 
Jlf ember  of  Congress. 
• 

April  25,    1950. 
Hon.  Jesse  M    IX.>naldson, 
Postmaster  General. 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Donaldson:  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
test the  instructions  contained  in  the  Postal 
Bulletin  of  April  18.  Your  orders,  which 
I  understand  are  to  take  effect  July  1.  1950, 
would,  In  my  opinion,  have  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  people  and  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  our  postal 
service  with  great  pride.  It  has  rendered  ex- 
cellent necessary  service  through  the  years. 
It  IS  a  governmental  agency  which  has  served 
all  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  have 
come  to  rely  upon  it  in  their  everyday  lives. 
Your  orders  would  reduce  the  postal  service 
to  an  inferior  agency;  curtailment  of  mall 
service  would  cause  much  hardship  to  people 
and  business;  our  postal  employees  would 
suffer  through  changes  in  work  and  reduction 
In  force 

There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  for  this 
destruction  of  our  fine  postal  system.  Our 
postal  employees  deserve  commendation — 
not  threats  to  their  livelihood,  when  we 
consider  the  fine  record  they  achieved  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949  A  great  many  stayed 
loyal  to  their  post  office  Jobs  during  the  war. 
Instead  of  turning  to  private  Industry,  where 
much  higher  pay  was  offered. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  are  aghast 
at  the  Idea  of  curtailing  the  service  In  the 
Post  Office  Department.  They  are  raising 
iheir  voices  In  protest  and  are  demanding 
that  your  order  be  rescinded.  I  ask  that  you 
reconsider,  and  that  you  retract  the  order 
which  I  feel  Is  unnecessary,  and  which  will 
cause    uniild    harm 

Sincerely  yours. 

Isidore  DoiiiNCEm, 
.Member  of  Congress. 


Common  Sense  About  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago  more  than  two  score  Members  of 
this  House  extended  greetings  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  its  independence  Many  of  us.  in  our 
remarks,  pointed  out  the  serious  and 
threatening  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  Britain's 
arming  of  the  Arab  states  and  the  recent 
actions  ti\ken  by  the  Arab  League  m  its 
efforts  to  undermine  the  peace  of  the 
area  and  renew  its  war  on  Israel. 

That  same  day  King  Abdullah  of  Jor- 
dan defied  the  Arab  League  by  annex- 


ing the  Arab  section  of  Palestine,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Arab  League. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  King  Alxlullah  was 
on  the  verge  of  signing  a  permanent 
peace  agreement  with  Israel,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  Arab  League  through 
the  use  of  threats  and  coercion. 

The  Arab  League  is  playing  a  nefari- 
ous role  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  bring  an  end  to  its  discredited  career 
In  which  it  excelled  as  a  complete  failure 
and  an  instigator  of  bloodshed.  I  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
today,  which  is  an  excellent  commentary 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
especially  the  miserable  role  of  the  Arab 
League.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

FCIX  CiRCLI 

It  has  always  been  our  feeling  that  Jordan's 
King  Abdullah  and  the  Israelis.  If  en- 
couraged to  do  BO.  would  have  been  able  to 
compose  their  dispute  over  Palestine.  This 
at  last  has  been  accomplished  by  the  two 
parties  acting  alone — nut  not  before  gallons 
Of  blood  have  been  spHi^d.  the  United  IJa- 
tions  undermined.  Arab^3«^,ws  relations  em- 
bittered, and  nearly  a  miljion  Arabs  made 
homeless.  The  announcement  has  Just  come 
out  of  Amman,  Jordan's  capital,  that  on 
Monday  the  King  formally  annexed  Arab 
Palestine  and  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Thereby  Abdullah  thumbs  his  nose  at  two 
Institutions:  The  United  Nations  and  the 
seven-nation  Arab  League.  When  the  fight- 
ing over  Palestine  had  subsided,  with  Ab- 
dullah's Arab  Legion  and  the  Israelis  shar- 
ing Jerusalem,  the  United  Nations,  which  had 
let  the  two  fight  it  out,  blandly  proposed  an 
international  regime  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. As  for  the  benighted  Arab  League, 
this  group,  at  its  recent  conference  In  Cairo, 
sought  to  prevent  any  disposition  of  Arab 
Palestine.  It  threatened  sanctions  against 
any  member  that  took  over  part  or  all  of 
Arab  Palestine.  It  further  required  a  return 
to  the  partition  boundaries  of  1947 — that  Is. 
the  General  Asembly's  resolution  which  it 
has  all  along  rejected — as  the  basis  of  peace 
talks  with  Israel.  The  decisions  would  be 
funny  If  they  did  not  hide  tragedy;  time 
doesn't  stand  still  with  the  Arab  League,  it 
goes  back,  and  the  wonder  grows  that  Its 
antics  are  taken  at   all  seriously 

Yet  this  has  always  been  the  attitude  of 
the  nineteenth  century  British  Colonial 
Office,  to  whose  Initiative  the  Arab  League 
owes  Its  creation.  The  league  was  supposed 
to  be  a  bulwark  of  the  British  imperial  In- 
terest against  change  as  well  as  communism. 
It  was  always  more  myth  than  reality.  Yet 
British  agents  continue  to  throw  dust  In  the 
British  Government's  eyes  about  its  power 
and  solidarity.  In  the  very  last  debate  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bevin  lavished 
praise  upon  this  model  of  impotence  and 
Intransigence.  The  British  temperament, 
however.  Is  not  given  to  treating  fiction  as 
fact,  and  the  London  Times  has  Just  ad- 
ministered a  resounding  rebuke  to  the  Gov- 
ernment tor  Impeding  peace-making  In  the 
Middle  East  by  shoring  up  the  pretensions 
and  sharing  the  blind  reaction  of  the  Arab 
League  The  only  sensible  policy,  the  news- 
paper says,  is  Jordan's,  namely,  to  reach  a 
comprehensive  understanding  with  Israel. 
And  the  only  sensible  policy  for  Britain  Is 
"to  seek  a  real  understanding  among  all  the 
countries  concerned — Including  Pakistan, 
Persia,  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel — Instead  of  looking  to  the  Arab 
League  alone  to  discharge  responsibilities 
for  which  Its  narrow  basis  aud  restricted  out- 
look quit*  unfit  it." 

Would  that  all  this  had  been  said  a  long, 
long  time  ago     Lack  of  attention  to  realities 


racterlzed  policy  toward  Palestine 
onset  of  the  reference  of  the  con- 
sy  to  the  United  Nations.  The  noxious 
Mufti  (who  turned  up  as  the  evU 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Cairo  Con- 
•\  was  regarded  a"  the  spokesnaan  for 
Palestine,  his  Arab  Higher  Committee 
{.treated  at  Lake  Success  as  authority,  and 
[ab  League  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
in  of  martial  nations  capable  of  leading 
a  Jihad,  or  holy  war.  This  Is  the  policy  that 
precipitated  the  blood  bath  in  Palestine. 
And  now  the  Arab  League,  flapping  a  whisk 
broom  as  Ineffectual  as  Mrs.  Partington's,  Is 
gesturing  to  turn  back  the  clock,  and  de- 
manding a  collective  peace  with  Israel  on 
the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  partition  plan 
of  1947.  This  it  could  have  had  in  1947, 
but  the  Intervening  war  has  created  a  new 
set  of  actualities,  and  peace  terms,  even  the 
UH  plan  for  the  Internationalization  of 
Jerusalem,  must  correspond  with  these  actu- 
alities. King  Abdullah,  long  frustrated  In 
world  capitals  In  his  quest  for  a  practical 
solution,  has  now  recognized  them.  His  is 
an  act  of  courage  that  should  be  backed  in 
London  by  stopping  Its  arms  traffic  (with 
which  alone  the  Arab  League  retains  the 
slightest  prestige)  and  In  Washington  by 
ending  its  schizophrenia  on  the  Middle 
East,  and  at  Lake  Success  by  a  withdrawal 
of  the  resolution  on  Jerusalem. 


Address  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  visciKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
anniversaries  of  recent  occurrence  have 
recalled  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  many  services  to  the  United 
States.  The  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  stressed  our  continuing 
indebtedness  to  him  for  this  great  source 
of  intellectual  enlightenment.  The  cele- 
bration of  Jefferson's  ow^n  birthday.  April 
13,  1743,  elicited  many  tributes  to  the 
many  facets  of  his  genius.  I  know  of  no 
tribute  that  has  so  succinctly  expressed 
cur  general  indebtedness  to  this  great 
American  than  the  one  paid  by  Hon. 
Louis  A.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Etefense. 
at  the  founder's  day  celebration  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Virginia 
Is  Jefferson  s  own  creation.  He  was  its  . 
founder  and  its  architect,  and  he  remains 
the  inspiration  for  the  progressive  spirit 
not  only  of  that  great  university  but  of 
other  great  universities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  in 
education,  because  he  believed  that  edu- 
cation is  a  guaranty  of  democracy,  and 
he  beheved  in  democracy  be'^ause  he  be- 
lieved in  the  people. 

It  was  appropriate  that  Secretary 
Johnson,  in  whose  able  hands  has  been 
placed  the  responsibility  for  our  national 
defense,  should  have  quoted  from  a  let- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson  this  statement: 

I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the 
best  army. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 

great  faith  In  the  ability  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Secretary  Johnson,  faith  Indi- 
cated by  the  President  himself  In  his 
selection  of  Louis  Johnson  for  his  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  There  are  many 
who  have  attacked  him  and  his  pro- 
gram of  economy,  because  they  fear  he 
has  weakened  our  defense  instead  of 
strengthening  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  detractors  of  Louis  A.  Johnson  fail 
to  understand  his  program  of  economy 
and  of  defense,  and  fail  likewise  to  share 
his  faith  and  the  laith  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  the  people. 
Our  defense  plans- 
Secretary  Johnson  said  in  his  stirring 
address  at  the  University  of  Virginia — 

are  not  rigid.  They  are  not  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  They  are  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  changing  conditions.  They 
are  under  constant  study  and  review.  If  we 
become  convinced  that  our  present  means 
are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
day  and  the  probable  threats  of  tomorrow, 
we  shall  not  be  too  humble  to  ask  for  more; 
and  If  we  find  them  more  than  adequate,  we 
shall  not  be  too  proud  to  ask  for  less.  We 
shall  always  seek  for  truth  and  we  shaU  take 
fitting  means  to  meet  the  truth. 

Secretary  Johnson  is  no  advocate  of  a 
static  defense,  a  static  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  static  democracy.  The  motto 
on  the  great  hall  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  a  verse  from  the  greatest  of  all 
books,  assures  us  that  If  we — "Know  the 
truth*  •  •  the  truth  shall  make  (us> 
free."    Secretary  Johnson  said : 

Today  In  a  dynamic  world  we  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  among  nations.  We  shall  retain 
that  leadership  only  so  long  as  we  use  the 
brains  and  the  brawn  with  which  we  have 
been  endowed  In  a  way  so  as  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  deter  aggression  in  the  first  place, 
to  defend  ourselves.  If  need  be.  and  to  defeat 
an  aggressor.  If  he  forces  war  upon  tis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  .significant,  how- 
ever, than  Secretary  Johnson's  state- 
ments about  our  military  defense,  and 
how^  we  shall  maintain  it,  are  his  words 
about  the  more  inclusive  defense  we  must 
maintain  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
cur  democracy  in  peace.  It  Is  In  such 
words  that  he  rises  to  the  wisdoai  of 
Jefferson,  and  to  the  stature  of  states- 
manship. I  wish  to  quote  one  more  para- 
graph from  this  heartening  speech  that 
does  so  much  to  reassure  us  about  the 
security  cf  the  United  States,  and  the 
strength  of  our  democracy.  Secretary 
Johnson's  words  are: 

We  shall  win  the  struggle  to  rally  hu- 
manity for  freedom  not  by  any  matching  of 
man  for  man,  gun  for  gun,  tank  for  tank, 
or  plane  for  plane;  not  by  playing  our  op- 
ponents' game  and  wrecking  our  economy 
through  spending  otirselves  into  a  depres- 
sion; and  not  by  giving  up  our  cherished 
democratic  Institutions  for  reactionary  mUi- 
taristlc  experiments  in  the  regimentation  of 
society.  We  shall  win  bV  proving  ouraeives 
qualitatively  stronger,  in  ingenuity,  in  spirit 
and  in  muscle,  than  any  who  may  contem- 
plate to  challenge  us.  We  shall  Invest  pru- 
dently In  our  defense  and  we  shall  make 
every  dollar  bring  a  maximum  return  in  pro- 
tection. We  shall  stand  by  otir  friends  over- 
seas. We  shaU  give  them  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  wben 
there  Is  a  reasonable  chance  of  some  favor- 
able gain  in  the  form  of  more  effective  mu- 
tual defense.    We  are  determined  to  be  strong. 
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fcr  peace  today  c*n  be  achi«T«l  only  Uirough 

Mr.  Sp«iker.  I  a-<k  unanimous  con5ent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  Insert  the  text 
of  ihis  stirring  addres5,  so  truly  m  the 
spirit  and  the  tradition  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, in  the  CoNctissioKu.  Rxcord 

The  address  by  S<>cretary  Johnson  Is 
as  follows 

(Remarks  by  Hon  Louis  Johnson  Secretary 
i<f  I>fen«e  FouDdfrs  Day  UniTer«ny  cl 
Virgmi*.  CbarioixesTiiif.  Va,.  Tbursdav. 
Apni   13.   1950. 

About  10  days  a^ro  I  9eir  back  to  the 
United  Sta'.es  trc>m  the  Netherland*.  There. 
M  The  Uag\ie.  I  represented  the  American 
people  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Defense 
OOBBUttee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orta&uation 

Thu  was  a  meeting  cf  e<juai  partners  with 
equal  rctes.  each  ready  to  contribute  li.  ac- 
cordance with  his  capabilities  toward  the 
strengtb^ung  oi  our  common  defense  As 
tbe  stroB^nt  of  the  partners  and  the  one  m 
the  best  position  to  help  In  this  tital  need, 
the  duty  and  the  respo.  slblUtles  of  leader- 
ship in  tMs  undertaimg  on  the  request  of  all 
cations  concerned  devolved  upon  the  United 
States.  This  t.-  st  we  accepted  whole- 
heartedly Ln  the  spirit  of  a  brother  more 
fortunately  situated  who  was  eager  and  de- 
termined to  work  to  the  utmost  erf  hu  ability 
with  the  other  members  of  the  fam^Uy  toward 
the  commi^n  aspiratior^  of  sectirity.  peace, 
freedom,  and  prosperity 

As  I  contemplate  the  present  position  of 
the  United  States  as  a  leader  In  the  family 
of  nations,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  little 
known  chapter  of  American  history  of  a  visit 
to  the  Neiherlar.ds  m  1788  by  the  founder  if 
our  university  whom  we  have  come  here  to 
honor  today  Then  the  situation  was  re- 
Tfrsed  The  Netherlands  nation  was  strong. 
We  were  woefully  weak.  We  had  come  out 
of  a  Tictorlous  war  with  our  economy  crip- 
pled, our  finances  strained,  and  our  credit 
shattered  We  were  operating  under  the 
looae  Articles  of  Confederation  The  Federal 
Constitution  had  l>een  framed  but  not  yet 
adopted  Our  power  to  raise  money  was  not 
clearly  defined  We  desperately  needed  the 
sympathy  and  the  help  of  the  Dutch  people. 
We  needed  funds  to  tide  us  ov.r  the  next 
critical  year  or  two. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  came  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  a  loan  with  the  Dutch  for  l. DOG 000 
florin,  or  aoout  MOO.OCO  in  tbe  American 
currency  of  that  day.  I:  was  not  a  big  loen. 
not  e\en  for  thoae  days,  but  It  was  definitely 
needed  by  cur  young  country  Ti.e  Dutch 
listened  to  the  sincere  pleas  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  extended  credit  to  our  new  Nation. 
About  a  month  later  our  founder  was  able  to 
write  of  his  Journey  to  the  Netherlands  In 
these  terms 

"I  had  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  by 
this  Journey  our  credit  was  secured  and  the 
new  Oovemment  was  placed  at  ease  for  3 . 
years  to  come  ' 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resiilts  cf  our 
March  meeting  in  The  Hagrue  in  1050  will 
give  the  Dutch  people  and  all  of  our  Euro- 
pean frieitds  the  same  kind  of  strength,  en- 
cc;ura*,ement.  and  faith  that  our  Infant  Re- 
public gul.-ked  as  a  result  of  the  Tlslt  of 
Thuma*  Jefferson  to  Amsterdam  In  lAarch 
17a8. 

Thomas  Jefferaon.  the  "father"  of  our  uni- 
versity, was  Uvn  on  April  13.  1743  In  com- 
memoration of  that  historic  event  which  has 
mrar.l  so  much  to  the  tu^pr-t  and  the  aaplra- 
tiu:is  of  ail  of  ma.Mklnd.  at-,  hi*  scins  axtu  his 
adiTiir>-rt.  have  asaembled  here  on  this 
Pc  under  s  Day  ajjai..  to  exprfsa  our  deep  re- 
■tc'l  fur   hUi)  a«  a  man,  our  a^>ldillg  faith 


In  him  as  a  preat  apostle  of  democracy,  and 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  him  as  an  earnest 
and   progressive   college   president. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man,  was  the  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  In  the  full  sense  of  the 
wiTd — human,  gallant,  gracious,  generous, 
hospitable,  tolerant,  and  courageous.  He 
fully  comprehended  the  uue  significance 
and  the  responsibility  of  noblesse  oblige. 
He  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

Of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  great  liberal  spirit, 
there  Is  little  that  can  be  added  by  us  to 
his  owfi  great  e::pre«^ion8  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  he  wrote,  to  the 
statute  of  Vlrzlnl-v  for  religious  freedom  that 
he  sponsored,  and  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  whose 
Incl-jslon  In  our  Federal  Constitution  he  in- 
spired 

Thomas  JefTerson  believed  In  democracy. 
He  knew  "no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  society  but  the  p)eople  themselves." 
Neither  the  excesses  of  the  Shay's  Rebellion 
nor  of  the  French  Revolution  shook  his  faith 
In  the  common  sense  of  the  common  man. 
He  fully  understood  the  vulnerabilities  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  democratic  govern- 
ment r  nd  democratic  Institutions,  but  In 
his  stmnd.  logical,  and  informed  way  he  never 
faltered  in  his  arm  conviction  that  the  sur- 
est road  to  human  happiness  was  paved  with 
the   Inalienable  rights  of  man. 

In  times  of  stress,  we  f^nd  there  Is  some- 
times a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  peo- 
ple to  lose  faith  In  the  democratic  process. 
They  say  that  a  democracy  debates  while  a 
strong  ruler  decides.  They  point  out  that  In 
the  name  of  freedom  of  speech  endless  dis- 
ctisslon  obstructs  positive  action.  They 
maintain  that  under  the  cloak  of  a  free 
press  Irresponsblle  writers  harass  and  abuse 
men  In  public  life,  and  often  thwart  them 
In  their  honorable  efforts.  These  criticisms 
of  democracy  are  not  modem  twentieth  cen- 
tury developments.  Some  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers had  siirllar  misgivings,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  ability  of  a  democracy 
to  face  a  grave  crisis.  It  therefore  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  their  children  may 
sometimes  hartxsr  similar  doubts  today. 

A  study  of  American  history  however,  and, 
especially  of  our  successful  experience  in 
World  War  II.  should  prove  conclusively  that 
a  democracy  can  act  with  vigor  under  stress 
and  can  come  out  victorious  with  Its  insti- 
tutions  unimpaired. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  what  is  popularly 
described  as  a  cold  war.  and  I  am  eoiifldent 
that  the  same  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  und»r  a  leader  In  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son tradition,  our  President,  Harry  Truman, 
will  continue  to  prove  the  innate  strength  of 
our  American  democracy  In  the  face  of  any 
storm. 

We  shall  win  the  struggle  to  rally  htunanlty 
for  freedom  not  by  any  matching  of  man  for 
man,  gun  fur  gun,  tank  for  tank,  or  plane 
for  plane:  not  by  playing  our  opponents' 
game  and  wrecking  o'lr  economy  through 
■pending  ourselves  Into  a  depression;  and 
not  by  giving  up  otir  cherished  democratic 
Institutions  for  reactionary  militaristic  ex- 
periments In  the  regimentation  of  society. 
We  shall  win  by  provmg  ourselves  qualita- 
tively stronger.  In  ingenuity,  in  spirit  and  In 
muscle,  thin  any  who  may  contemplate  to 
challenge  us  We  shall  Invest  prudently  In 
our  defense  and  we  shall  make  every  dollar 
bring  a  maximum  return  in  protection.  We 
■hall  stand  by  our  friends  overseas.  We  shall 
give  them  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  when  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  some  favorable  gain  in  the 
form  of  more  effective  mutual  defense  We 
•re  determined  to  be  strong,  for  peace  today 
can  be  achieved  only  thruugh  strength. 

But  above  the  physical  prowess  of  our  arms 
there  will  always  stand  the  Innate  spirltiittl 


quality  of  otir  people  and  their  faith  In  our 
democratic  institutions.  That  faith  was 
best  expressed  In  a  letter  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  follows: 

"I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the 
best  army." 

In  the  same  letter  that  he  expressed  such 
faith  In  thJ  American  people.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son went  on  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

"The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  pet>ple."  he  wrote,  "the  very 
first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
h.ive  a  government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 
But  I  should  mean  that  every  man  should  re- 
ceive those  papers,  and  be  capable  of  reading 
them     •     •      •." 

Such  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  faith  In  the 
free  opinion  of  mankind.  Coupled  with 
this,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  extending  and 
improving  facilities  for  education. 

To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
educator,  and  the  founder  of  this  great  uni- 
versity, we  have  around  us  physical  testi- 
monials in  brick  and  mortar  that  he  per- 
sonally planned,  and  a  liberal  tradition  of 
scholarship,  honor,  and  truth  upon  which  he 
so  stanchly  insisted 

Were  Thomas  Jefferson  to  return  to  us 
today  he  woxild  be  pleased  to  find  in  Dr. 
Colgate  Whitehead  Darden,  Jr ,  a  worthy 
successor — an  outstanding  leader  who  ad- 
ministers this  great  university  In  the  full 
spirit  of  its  founding  father. 

As  for  the  students  cf  our  day.  I  doubt  If 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  find  any  to  excel  him 
In  his  capacity  for  work  and  play.  He  could 
read  latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was 
equally  at  home  with  higher  mathematics 
and  nattiral  sciences.  With  it  all,  he  always 
seemed  to  find  time  to  ride,  and  dance,  and 
sing.  His  versatility  continued  after  gradu- 
ation and  his  all-around  capacity  gained 
him  great  renown.  One  of  his  early  biogra- 
phers described  him  In  his  thirties  as  a  gen- 
tleman "who  could  calculate  an  eclipse,  sur- 
vey an  estate,  tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice, 
try  a  case,  break  a  horse,  dance  a  minuet,  and 
play  a  violin." 

Nor  did  the  education  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
■top  with  his  college  days.  In  fact,  it  never 
stopped.  He  would  have  applauded  the 
present  educational  program  of  our  armed 
forces  for  we.  too,  work  on  the  theory  that 
study  does  not  end  with  graduation  from 
college,  that  a  diploma  from  West  Point  or 
AnnapolU  is  but  the  beginning — a  Qrst  stei^ 
to  qualify  a  Junior  officer  for  advanced  train- 
ing and  higher  learning. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  deeply  Interested  in 
the  education  of  military  men.  and  In  a  sense 
West  Point  shares  with  our  own  university 
the  claim  upon  hlra  as  Its  founder.  It  was 
he  who  selected  Jonathan  Williams  to  head 
the  Institution  when  the  Military  Academy 
was  only  In  the  discussion  stage.  It  was  he 
who  chose  West  Point  as  the  site  for  the 
Academy  It  was  upon  his  Insistence  that 
the  organic  act  setting  up  the  MlUtary  Acad- 
emy was  passed  by  the  Congress.  He  Inter- 
ested hlmiself  In  the  selection  of  the  faculty 
at  West  Point  and  was  respt)nslble  for  the 
choice  of  Ferdinand  B.  Hassler,  a  distin- 
guished Swiss  national,  to  head  Its  mathe- 
matics department. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  admlnl.«tratlon  we 
find  Thomas  Jefferson  pressing  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Military  Academy  and  considerluij 
its  removal  to  Washington  where  he  hoped 
"It  may  render  Its  benefits  common  to  the 
Naval  Department.  '  Evidently  Jefferson. 
even  In  those  early  days,  was  already  think- 
ing   in    tirms    ui    cross-tiorvke    between    the 


Army   and   tne   Navy,  and  perhaps  even  of 

unification  Itself 

In  later  years  when  It  was  proposed  to  give 
to  his  portrait  a  place  "among  the  bene- 
factors of  our  Nation  and  of  the  establish- 
ment  of.  West  Point  in  particular."  Thomas 
Jeffersod  modestly  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  have  ever  considered  the  establishment 
(of  West  Point)  as  of  major  Importance  to 
our  country,  and  whatever  I  could  do  for  it, 
I  viewed  myself  as  performing  a  duty  only. 
The  real  debt  of  the  Institution  is  to  its  able 
and  z.'ialous  professors." 

In  tho€e  days  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  was  based  on  a  series  of  strong  forts 
commanding  strategic  approaches  to  our 
vital  prei-s,  and  a  small  mobile  force  of  foot 
troops.  a'Jgmented  by  some  cavalry  and  sup- 
ported by  some  artillery.  The  need  for  post 
graduate  education  either  in  civilian  col- 
legss  or  even  within  the  services  was  not 
fully  recognized,  though  a  beginning  was 
made  In  1824,  2  years  before  Jefferson  died, 
when  the  artillery  school  was  established  at 
Fortress  Moru-oe  in  our  own  Virginia. 

Today,  life  in  our  armed  forces  is  a  suc- 
cession of  schools  in  army  pests,  on  air  bases 
and  aboard  ships.  Officers  and  enlisted  meu 
are  continually  studying  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment entrusted  to  them  and  learning  how 
to  use  them  to  best  advantage.  The  heart 
and  the  core  of  this  educational  system 
are  the  officers  and  the  noncommissioned 
•oflScers:  and  to  enable  them  to  teach  otficrs, 
they  first  must  learn  themselves. 

They  must  learn  the  tactics  and  techniques 
of  their  own  services.  They  must  under- 
stand their  own  capabilities  and  limitations 
and  those  of  their  sister  services.  Many  of 
them  must  qualify  for  duties  in  the  strategic 
field  which  are  predicted  on  the  ability  to 
handle  problems  common  to  two  or  more 
cf  our  services,  and  to  carry  out  unification 
missions  for  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
Above  all  else,  officers  must  be  leaders;  and 
they  are  net  always  born.  Courses  In  lead- 
ership, therefore,  are  given  great  emphasis. 
Our  enlisted  men  with  their  Innate  intelli- 
gence and  practical  sense,  with  their  loyalty 
and  their  spirit  of  bravery,  are  entitled  to  the 
best  In  leadership  and  we  are  determined 
that  they  will  get  it. 

Leadership  in  modern  war  is  more  than 
drawing  sword  and  fearlessly  galloping  off 
at  the  head  of  a  troop,  though  there  still  is 
no  substitute  for  that  type  of  courage  when 
necessity  demands  It.  Leadership  normally 
begins  with  a  sense  of  confidence  born  out 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  our  armed 
forces  are  engaged  in  seeing  to  It  that  Us 
officers  acquire  t)oth  these  prerequisites. 

Let  U5  see.  for  Instance,  how  the  Army 
educates  Its  officers.  First,  a  new  second 
lieutenant  gees  to  a  basic  officers  school  for 
courses  In  subjects  common  to  the  Army  as 
a  whole.  Then  he  goes  to  an  Infantry.  Ar- 
tillery. Armored  Cavalry,  or  similar  school  to 
become  indoctrinated  in  the  basic  subjects 
of  his  branch.  Later  he  attend  an  advanced 
school.  If  he  proves  particularly  outstand- 
ing, he  may  be  selected  to  attend  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  another  branch.  Some- 
time between  his  7th  and  15th  year  of  ser- 
vice he  becomes  eligible  fcr  a  course  at  the 
General  Staff  College,  and  t^eyond  that  there 
is  the  War  College. 

Prom  then  on.  outstanding  officers  compete 
with  other  exceptional  men  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  attend  schools  conducted  on  a  Joint 
Army.  Nhvv.  and  Air  basis  There  is  the 
Armjd  Forces  College,  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National  War 
College. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  provide  simi- 
lar educational  programs  for  their  officers. 
All  three  services  send  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  to  civilian  cj:lleges  and  universi- 
ties   fcr    specialized    irainliig    where    many 


of  them  qualify  for  masters'  decrees  and 
some  of  them  become  doctors  of  philosophy 
or  science.  Right  here  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  there  are  26  Army  men  studying 
medicine,  law.  nuclear  physics.  International 
relations,  and  military  geography.  There  are 
eight  air  officers  taking  up  law,  political 
science,  physics,  and  psychology.  The  dis- 
tribution among  the  universities  is  Nation- 
wide.    Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

Navy  men  are  studying  engineering  at 
Michigan,  MIT,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  and 
California.  There  are  Army  men  studying 
communications  at  Illinois,  electronics  at 
Pennsylvania,  guided  missiles  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, physics  at  Chicago,  Journalism  at  Mis- 
souri, law  at  Harvard,  and  public  adminis- 
tration at  Syracuse  And  the  Air  Force  has 
studenu  at  Ohio  State,  Stanford,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  and  Yale.  These  lists  are  far 
from  complete.  I  would  not  have  the  time 
to  give  you  all  the  colleges  and  all  the 
courses.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  enough, 
however,  to  indicate  the  scope  and  the  va- 
riety of  education  followed  by  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  serv- 
ice. GI  alumni  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Air  Force,  are  taking  full  advantage, 
by  the  thousands,  of  the  opjxjrtunltles  offered 
them  by  a  liberal  and  appreciative  Govern- 
ment to  continue  their  studies  Interrupted 
by  war.  There  are  many  of  them  right  here 
at  the  university.  They  will  be  found  on 
the  campus  of  practically  every  one  of  our 
colleges  Their  experience  in  uniform  has 
given  them  an  added  stimulus  to  learn  and 
a  deeper  realization  of  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation for  service,  both  In  war  and  in  peace. 

There  is  one  aspect  worth  especial  men- 
tion at  this  time.  Among  those  receiving 
si}eclalized  training  there  are  575  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Including*  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force,  attending  business 
management  courses  In  our  universities. 
That  fact  illustrates  our  determination  to 
train  our  officers  to  place  our  military  pro- 
cedures on  a  business  basis — to  make  every 
dollar  of  our  appropriation  bring  us  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense. 

The  sole  Justification  for  our  armed  forces 
Is  their  ability  to  defend  their  country. 
Second  only  in  Importance  is  the  require- 
ment that  they  operate  on  an  efficient  basis. 
Our  educational  program  aims  to  train  men 
toward  the  realization  of  both  essential  ob- 
jectives. 

Today.  In  a  dynamic  world,  we  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  among  nations.  We  will  re- 
tain that  leadership  only  so  long  as  we  use 
the  brains  and  the  brawn  with  which  we 
have  been  eudjwed  hi  a  way  so  as  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  deter  aggression  In  the  first 
place,  to  defend  ourselves,  if  need  be.  and  to 
defeat  an  aegresscr.  if  he  forces  war  upon  us. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  our  ultimate 
success  We  shall  face  facts  as  they  are  and 
shall  fit  our  defense  plans  and  our  man- 
power and  munltlf  lis  requirements  to  meet 
them.  Our  defense  plans,  however,  are  not 
rigid  They  are  not  the  laws  of  Medes  and 
Persians.  They  are  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
changing  conditions  They  are  under  con- 
stant study  and  review.  If  we  become  con- 
vinced that  our  present  means  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  day  and 
the  probable  threats  of  tomorrow,  we  shall 
not  be  too  humble  to  ask  for  more:  and  If 
we  find  them  more  than  adequate  we  shall 
not  be  too  proud  to  ask  for  less.  We  shall 
always  seek  for  truth  and  we  shall  take 
fitting  means  to  meet  the  truth. 

As  an  alumnus  of  this  great  university  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  quotation  from 
St  John  Inscribed  tn  Greek  here  above  the 
columns  of  Cabell  Hail. 

'Know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NTW  HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
William  C.  Bullitt  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
on  April  13,  1950.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pierson  College  International  Re- 
lations Club. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Forty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  sttident  at 
Yale  we  were  all  obliged  to  go  to  compuls(n7 
Sunday  chapel — which  often  meant  return- 
ing to  New  Haven  by  the  mUk  train  from 
parties  In  New  York.  Our  pain  was  eased. 
however,  by  President  Hadley.  The  visiting 
preachers  would  Invariably  ask  him  how  long 
they  should  preach.  Hadley  Invariably  would 
reply:  "Your  time  Is.  of  course,  unlimited; 
but  the  oldest  Yale  tradition  la  that  no 
Botils  are  saved  after  the  first  15  minutes." 

At  the  risk  of  saving  no  souls  at  all.  I 
shall  take  more  than  15  minutes  because  I 
want  to  try  to  give  you  an  over-all  picture 
cf  the  world  situation.  When  you  complete 
your  studies  you  will  step  onto  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. All  of  us  wish  that  were  not  so;  but  it 
Is  so.  And  you  had  better  know  now  what 
you  will  face. 

Why  isn't  It  reasonable  to  believe  that  If 
we  display  enough  good  will  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  with  Stalin  that  will  give  peace 
to  the  world?  After  all.  the  Soviet  Union 
contains  a  sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  sparsely  populated.  It  could 
be  developed  as  our  own  country  was  de- 
veloped between  the  Civil  War  and  the  First 
World  War — peacefully,  with  a  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all  Its  Inhabi- 
tants. Why  doesn't  that  happen?  Isn't  the 
trouble  with  ourselves?  Isn't  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment af.f^ald  of  us — legitimately  afraid  of 
v.s? 

It  is  not.  The  Soviet  Government  knows 
better  than  any  other  government  In  the 
world  the  exact  state  of  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American  people. 
It  has  plenty  cf  agents  and  sympathizers  In 
our  country  to  give  it  the  facts,  and  there  is 
no  better  informed  group  of  men  In  the  world 
than  the  Politburo.  The  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  know  as  well  as  we  know  that 
we  desire  to  live  in  peace  wltn  all  nations. 

One  day  in  1934  when  our  Government 
was  atter-iptlng  to  establish  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Government — hoping 
that  a  combination  of  the  force?  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
prevent  Hitler  from  making  war  In  Etirope 
and  the  Japanese  militarists  from  pushing 
further  Into  China — a  number  of  commissars 
were  having  a  drink  with  me  at  our  embassy 
in  Moscow.  I  showed  them  the  Soviet  second 
reader.  In  It  was  a  chapter  entitled  "Amer- 
ica "  At  the  head  of  the  chapter  was  a 
drawing  of  starving  children  working  at  fac- 
tory machines  in  a  cellar,  while  on  the  floor 
above  fat,  bejeweled  women  and  fatter  men 
danced  jazz.  The  text  read:  "America  is  • 
country  where  children  of  workers  and  p>ea8- 
ants  are  forbidden  to  get  an  education.    They 
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ar»  forced  to  work  all  d*y  at  machuies  In 
dark  i-*..Ar».  and  get  noihlaf  to  eat  but 
bread,  while  tbe  rich  danc*  of?«r  lh«tr  heads  "* 
I  a&ked  Um  commtsMra  how  they  expected 
to  educate  !i«rti  i  ■  for  tb*  Sovtet  Uaion  if 
tbey  Ut«fat  Uietr  clxildren  tucii  lies?  Thej 
Instill  and  ooe  of  Xiusax  replied :  "Hare  ycu 
WW  foQDd  any  otw  of  aa  that  doesn't  knew 
the  facta?"  I  anaw«red  that  I  tboufht  they 
were  better  InfocTDed  than  the  members  of 
any  (orcmment  I  knew  Tbe  commlsstkr  then 
want  on:  "It  wUl  aiwaya  b*  ao  We  &haU 
•^Kat«  in  sp«cul  schooU  teaders  wl>o  will 
know  tha  tnrth.  but  as  for  the  rest— we 
siMtU  Twfti  Hum  azactly  what  It  is  tn  the 
Interest  of  the  aovlet  Xtakm  for  them  to 
know  ■■ 

Stalin  and  the  members  of  the  Politburo 
hare  no  fear  whatsoever  thst  they  will  be 
attacked  by  the  Uiuted  States.  They  know 
tta  facts  The  tremendcua  trumpeUngs  at 
•■tt-Amcrk-an  propaganda  In  Soviet  schools. 
playa.  ■writi.  books,  press,  and  radio  are 
IMHl|  ism  to  drive  fear  and  hatrvtl  mto 
tha  tCDOrant  In  order  to  make  them  docile 
Instruments  cf  Staltn. 

rttun   1941    to   1»47  we  tried   to  appease 
fttrliTT      Hopefully  we  psve  him  everything 
baaited      We  failed.     His  appetite  remained 
as  great  as  ever.     We  failed  to  appease  him 
then,  and  we  would  fall  now  if  we  should 
try  again  to  appease  him.     We  cannot  devel- 
op friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
BMOt  as  we  could  develop  such  relatiou  with 
a  Bonaal  goecmment  because  we  are  facing. 
not  a  normal  government,  but  a  clique  of 
men  who.  by  their  own  wi!!.  deliberately  and 
consciously,  have  chosen  to  declare  them- 
advca  the  enemies  of  all  peoples  that  live  In 
liwwiom.     They   are   the   high   priests   of   a 
f»tfc*«««t  faith  which  requires  of  its  adher* 
ents   eonq'Jest    cf    the   wrirld      The    Russian 
people,   who    capable    of    performing    prodi- 
gies of  gond.  are  driven  by  that  privileged 
and  persecuting  clique  to  prodigies  of   evil. 
In    1839.    Staim    ruled    17C  OOO  000    persons. 
Today  he  controls  800.000  000 — more  than  a 
third  of  humanity.     His  objective  is  conquest 
ot  the  entire  human  race.     He  will  not  stop. 
He  can  only  be  stopped.     We  cannot  get  clT 
this  planet      We  shall  have  to  stop  him  or 
submit  to  his  rxile. 

To  t>elleve  that  U  still  possible  to  appease 
Stalin.  It  u  neceasary  to  be  Ignorant  both 
of  Soviet  history  and  of  the  doctrine  which 
Inspires  the  actions  of  the  CcmmunUts. 

The  Communist  creed  teaches  that  estab- 
lishment of  Commtmlst  dictatorship 
throughout  the  earth  and  abolition  of  prl- 
Tat«  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
will  erase  ail  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  from 
the  bim:ian  heart.  It  promises  that  the 
state  will  then  wither  away  and  that  all  men 
will  live  vitbcut  a  state  In  perfect  happiness. 
In  the  name  of  science,  the  Commtuilsts 
teach  this  fantastically  uosclenttflc  creed  to 
the  peoples  they  oootroL  They  educate 
their  children  to  live  by  this  latth  and.  If 
need  be.  to  die  for  it.  A  laic*  percentage  of 
tha  younff  la  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  Mtenite  countries  have  no  other 
creed  taught  them.  So  they  have  faith  in 
the  communist  creed  and  give  their  lives  for 
It.  believing  that  they  are  fighilng  tc  eman- 
cipate alt  humanity  from  all  evil. 

Since  the  CommunLits  believe  tbia,  they 
are  convinced  that  the  bi<;hest  present  moral 
duty  of  man  is  to  achieve  Comir.uniit  world 
dictatorship  This  supreme  end,  they  hold. 
Justifies  ali  means  for  Its  achievement — all 
means  Includuuj  the  pledged  word  given  and 
broken,  character  assasalnatloa.  torture, 
murder,  and  war.  They  revere  the  words 
which  Lerun  wrote  "It  U  naccssary  •  •  • 
to  tisc  any  ruse,  cunnlof.  unlawttil  method, 
evaalun.  concealment  of  truth."  Tl.ey  bold 
as  grapel  truth  his  portentous  statement: 
•••  •  •  jt  u  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Republic  shouM  eonttatw  for  a  long  period 
•Ut*  by  Side  vttlft  iMpvlalist  suieu.    WIU- 


mately  one  cr  the  ether  must  conqtier. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  terrible  clashes  be- 
tween the  Sovipt  Republic  and  the  bourgeois 
st.ites  Is  Inevitable." 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
Stalin  disbelieves  tn  this  doctrine  which  now 
bears  his  name  as  well  as  the  names  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  Sven  if  he  should  disbelieve  In 
It,  he  could  not  sbsndon  It.  For  the  M.'UTt- 
Lenin-Stalln  creed  la  the  fighting  faith  which 
holds  the  Communists  together.  Without  it 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  Communist 
states  would  disintegrate.  Stalin  must  and 
will  continue  to  try  to  conquer  the  world. 

No  vice  m  International  affairs  Is  so  fatal 
as  the  vice  of  wishful  thinking.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  we  can  appease  the 
unappeasable,  we  shall  not  survive  We  can- 
not ttim  a  tiger  Into  a  cat  by  stroking  It 

In  our  short  history,   we   have  never  had 
to  face  any  pvx>blem  as  complex  as  the  prob- 
lem of  this  Communist  assault.    The  western 
world  once  did  face  a  similar  problem.    The 
fighting  -alih  of  Mahomet  overwhelmed  the 
Christian  states  of  the  Near  East  and  North 
ATnca    and    Spam,    and    the    Moslem    forces 
were  not  stopped  until  they     reached  Tours 
on  the  Loire  not  very  far  from  Paris.     I  do 
not    wish   to   compare    the   Moslem   religion, 
which   Is   a   noble   one.   to   the   Communist 
creed,   which   Is  satanlc:    but   I   do  wish   to 
point  cut  that  In  the  hundred  years  between 
Mahomefs  death  In  632   and   the  defeat  of 
the  Moslems  by  Charles  Martel  In  732,  coun- 
try   after    country    fell    before    the    fighting 
faith  until  It  seemed  that  It  was  Irresistible. 
The   Communist   attack   Is   no  more   Irre- 
sirtlble  than  was   the   Moslem   attack.     But 
to   meet    It    successfuly.   we    shall    need    the 
same  faith  and  courage  that  the  Christians 
had  at  Tours      Furthermore,   we  shall  need 
wisdom.     We  shall  have  to  be  wise  In  time. 
And  there  is  not  much  time.    We  shall  have 
to  grow  up  quickly,  for  the  burden  of   de- 
feating the  Ccmmunlst  attack  has  fallen  on 
us  at  a  moment  when  vke  are  Intellectually 
Ill-prepared  to  carry  It.    We  have  always  been 
so   occupied    with    our   domestic    affairs,    so 
happy  In  our  own  continent,  that  few  Amer- 
icans have  taken  any  long-continued  Inter- 
est In  foreign  affairs.     In  consequence,  our 
foreign  policies  have  often  been  not  expres- 
sions of  our  vital  Interests,  but  mere  spas- 
modic reactions  to  the  demands  of  domestic 
political    expediency       The    few    Americans 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  foreign  af- 
fairs since   1914  are  so  exceptional  as  to  be 
almost  oddities.     As  a  nation,  we  are  ama- 
teurs In  the  foreign  field.     Our  leaders  play 
by  ear  or  by  hunch.    Stalin  sits  In  the  Krem- 
lin with  the  members  of  his  Politburo  who 
compose   his   general   staff   for   conquest    of 
the  world  and  plans  his  advances  on  a  world 
scale  as  carefully  as  the  commander  In  chief 
of   an   army   plans  his   attacks.     Our   Gov- 
ernment has  never  prepared  an  over-all  plan 
of  political,  economic,  and  military  defense 
for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  free  w^rld. 
Indeed,    our    administration    has    not    even 
understood  that  such  a  plan  Is  vital      It  Is 
not  io  long  ago  that  President  Truman  said 
"I  like  old  Jor  ■• 

What  should  we  be  doing? 
Can  we  slop  Stalin  without  war?  It  is 
not  Impossible  but  It  will  not  be  easy.  For 
Sialln  will  not  stop  unless  we  keep  him 
constantly  confronted  by  superior  force  and 
ualcas  he  knows  that  we  will  use  that  force 
against  his  direct  ur  Indirect  aggressions.  To 
stop  Stalin  without  war  we  miist.  therefore, 
have  both  the  superior  force  and  the  will. 
If  necessary,  to  use  It. 

Do  we  have  the  superior  force?  In  1948 
we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  world's 
greatest  air  force  to  carry  It.  Our  Indus- 
trial plant  was  Intact  China,  the  key  to  all 
Asia,  waa  our  ally.  Stalin  had  no  atomlo 
bomb  and  no  long-range  bombing  planes. 
Mis  Industrial  plant  was.  In  large  part,  worn 
out  or  destroyed  Compared  to  the  Soviet 
Union  we  were  overwhelmingly  struut;. 


Today  Stalin  has  China  as  an  ally.  He  has 
atomic  bombs  and  at  least  350  long-range 
bombers  capable  of  carrying  them  to  any 
spot  In  the  United  States.  We  have  no  radar 
warning  net  to  delect  the  approach  of  his 
planes.  We  have  only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  of  pursuit  planes  needed  to  make 
effective  use  of  a  warning  net.  The  author- 
itative Flnletter  Commission  In  1948  recom- 
mended as  a  minimum  for  national  security 
70  air  groups.  We  have  44.  Stalin's  total  air 
force  outnumbers  ours  by  about  3  to  1.  His 
annual  production  of  war  planes  Is  about  3 
to  our  1.  He  has  125  army  divisions  to  our 
10 — among  them.  30  armored  divisions  to 
our  1.  In  addition,  ne  has  approximately  270 
submarines — about  30  of  which  are  of  the 
Iptest  t}-pe  against  which  we  have  not  yet 
produced  effective  counterweapons.  Fur- 
thermore, thanks  to  his  agent  Fuchs  who 
transmitted  to  him  all  our  secrets  for  produc- 
tion of  both  A-bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
he  may  be  ahead  of  us  In  production  of  H- 
bombs. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  western  Europe  Is 
without  defense,  and  everyone  In  western 
Europe  knows  It.  Its  cities  cannot  be  pro- 
tected against  Soviet  atomic  bombs  except  by 
our  Air  Force,  which  today  Is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  task.  To  oppose  the  125  So- 
viet divisions,  the  French  have  6,  the  British 
say  they  can  furnish  1,  the  Belgians  1.  To 
hare  ^  chance  to  stop  the  Red  army  for  a  few  , 
months,  the  European  democracies  would 
need  from  50  to  60  divisions.  Modern  equip- 
ment for  such  a  number  of  divisions  would 
cost  from  $10,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 
And  military  authorities  apree  that  no 
western  European  defense  system  can  be 
effective  unless  both  the  western  Germans 
and  the  Spaniards  are  Included  In  It. 

The  balance  of  military  force  Is  swinging 
so  rapidly  to  the  Soviet  side  that  some  offi- 
cials in  Washington  who  have  fxcess  to  secret 
Information  believe  that  Stain  will  attack 
us  this  autumn.  They  argue  that  by  Au£;ust 
1950  he  win  probably  have  r>0  A-bombs — 
enouch  to  ccstroy  our  great  cities  and  our 
atomic  production  plants,  and  thus  prevent 
effective  American  counterattack.  But  my 
belief  Is  that  Stalin  will  not  launch  shooting 
war  until  he  Is  certain  that  he  can  defeat 
us  easily.  He  Is  a  cautious  ami  crafty  leader 
who  strikes  only  when  he  feels  sure  of  quick 
victory.  This  autumn,  his  first  surprise  at- 
tack might  not  be  successful.  We  would 
probably  be  able  to  strike  back  effectively. 
Therefore.  It  seems  likely  thiit  he  will  not 
start  bombing  this  year  but  will  go  on  In- 
creasing his  military  strength  faster  than 
we  are  adding  to  ours,  and  selzi;  more  peoples, 
resources,  and  strategic  areas,  until  he  feels 
that  his  power  Is  Irresistible.  We  are  allow- 
ing time  to  run  on  his  side.  And  he  knows 
It. 

Unless  we  strengthen  quickly  cur  own 
military  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  and 
prevent  further  Soviet  aggressions,  we  shall 
throw  away  our  last  chance  to  keep  Stalin 
confronted  by  superior  force — and  shall 
throw  away,  therefore,  our  last  chance  to 
stop  Stalin  without  war. 

We  shall  not  even  be  able  to  defeat  Stalin 
In  war  unless  we  buUd  up  our  strength  and 
that  of  our  allies  faster  than  Stalin  Is  build- 
ing up  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  and  unless  we  stop  further  di- 
rect or  Indirect  Communist  iiggresslons. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Communists 
are  advancing  by  open  warfare  In  Indo- 
china. If  we  let  Indochina  fall,  Burnu*. 
Slam,  and  British  Malaya— with  Its  vast  pro- 
duction of  rubber  and  tin— will  also  fall. 
Then  It  win  be  India's  turn. 

At  another  point,  the  Communists  are  mak- 
ing  small  attacks  preparatory  to  a  great 
attack.  The  Chinese  Communists  for  some 
time  have  been  attempting  to  seize  small 
Islands  on  the  way  to  the  great  strategic 
Island  oX  Formosa.     Formosa   is  still  being 


held  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  which, 
•ome  weeks  ago,  gave  proof  cf  its  good  mo- 
rale by  seizing  a  port  on  the  mainland.  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  capture 
Formo--a,  Stalin's  forces  would  be  within  250 
miles  of  the  northern  Philippines.  It  was 
from  Formosa  that  Japan  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  Philippines.  Our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  headed  by  General  Bradley,  pleaded 
with  President  Truman  to  send  munitions 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  economic  aid  to 
Formosa,  and  a  few  American  officers  to  ad- 
vise regarding  defense.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  opposed  our  military  leaders,  and 
persuaded  President  Truman  to  decide  that 
we  would  continue  to  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  fall  of  Formosa.  That  Is  our  present 
policy  For  the  Philippines,  the  Department 
of  State  is  preparing  another  Bataan. 

In  the  Near  East.  Iran,  with  Its  huge  oil 
production,  which  plays  such  a  large  part 
In  British  economic  life.  Is  again  threatened 
by  Soviet-directed  revolutionaries  of  the 
Tudeh  Party.  They  have  a  fertile  field  in 
which  to  work.  The  poverty  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Iran  Is  so  grinding  that  they  are 
close  to  revolt.  Unless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  moves  rapidly  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  In  Iran,  Stalin  may  soon  add 
that  ancient  country  to  his  long  list  of  satel- 
lites. 

These,  for  the  moment,  are  the  areas  In 
Asia  where  Stalin  Is  pressing  his  advance 
strongly.  But  even  In  western  Europe  he  l£ 
undermining  our  friends. 

In  Italy,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  work- 
men are  unemployed,  and  the  Communists, 
who  gathered  one-ihlrd  of  the  votes  at  the 
last  elections,  are  gaining  In  strength. 

In  France,  the  government  Is  far  weaker 
than  any  French  Government  before  the 
Second  World  War,  and  its  entire  apparatus 
Is  riddled  with  Communists.  Even  the  head 
of  French  atomic  research  is  a  Communist. 

Great  Britain  Is  staggering  toward  another 
financial  and  economic  crisis. 

Western  Germamy,  under  the  pressure  of 
unemployment,  is  beginning  to  listen  to  the 
Soviet  propaganda  which  says:  "Side  with 
the  United  States  and  you  will  have  unem- 
ployment, underfeeding,  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials, a  divided  country  and.  finally.  Soviet 
atomic  bombs  on  your  cities.  Side  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  you  will  have  all  the  wheat 
ancl  raw  materials  you  want,  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  united  Germany  Including  the 
part  that  Is  momentarily  Polish."  Pastor 
Niemoeller,  much  admired  by  Americans,  has 
now  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  united 
Germany  even  at  the  price  of  Communist 
rule. 

When  we  began  to  give  Marshall  plan  aid, 
and  when  we  signed  the  Atlanti'-  Pact,  our 
object  was  to  make  western  Europe  a  strong 
ally.  We  have  succeeded  only  in  keeping 
alive  17  picturesque,  competing  countries 
which  cannot  feed  or  defend  themselves.  If 
they  would  unite  their  economies  by  enter- 
ing a  European  federation,  they  would  be 
on  the  path  to  strength.  But  their  govern- 
ments refuse  to  take  any  serious  steps  to- 
ward federation.  And  our  Government  Is 
making  no  effective  effort  to  move  them 
toward  federation.  They  feel  confident  that, 
even  after  1952,  we  will  not  stop  our  doles 
to  them.  And,  Indeed,  we  do  not  dare  to 
stop  for  fear  that  they  will  all  collapse  into 
the  hands  of  Stalin  and  be  organired  as 
Soviet  satellites  for  his  final  attack  on  us. 

VvTiat.  then,  is  the  real  state  of  our  defenses 
against  Soviet  aggression''  Our  own  military 
strength  is  falling  behind  the  growing  mili- 
tary strength  of  Stalin.  Asia  is  slipping  into 
Stalin's  hands.  Western  Europe  is  defense- 
laat.  The  Soviet  atomic  bomb  threat  to  our 
homes,  our  families,  and  our  country  is  in- 
creasing each  day.  The  Communists  are  ad- 
vancing. We  are  retreating.  They  are  on  the 
offensive.  We  are  on  the  defensive  No  war. 
hot  or  cold,  was  ever  won  by  forces  which 
remained  on  the  deren&ive. 


Why  are  we  on  the  defensive''  Why  has 
our  Government  failed  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests? 

Because  American  foreign  pxallcy  since  1941 
has  been  a  supreme  triumph  of  Soviet  psy- 
chological warfare.  In  1D41  our  Government 
was  bamboozled  Into  treating  the  Sonet 
Union  as  a  peace-loving  democracy  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  mere  agrarian  re- 
formers who  have  n_o  connection  with  Mos- 
cow. Our  Department  cf  State  forgot  that 
the  Soviet  Government  w^as  a  predatory  to- 
talitarian tyranny  and  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  agents  of  Stalin.  In  1941 
the  Soviet  Government  was  in  desperate 
.'-traits.  Thanks  to  our  aid — $11,000,000,000 
v.orth — it  survived.  Today.  Stalin  controls 
more  than  a  third  cf  the  human  race,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  shall  survive.  The 
measure  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  the  fact  that 
In  1939  Stalin  controlled  170.000.000  people, 
while  today  he  controls  800,COO,COO. 

Apologists  for  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  agreements  have  used  many  words 
111  an  attempt  to  pro%'e  that  what  was  wrong 
was  not  the  agreements  themselves  but  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  the 
agreements.  This  Is  as  if  a  banker,  who  had 
been  appointed  tri'stee  of  the  fortune  of  a 
child,  should  place  the  funds  entrusted  to 
his  care  in  a  Ponzl  get-nch-qulck  scheme 
and  then,  when  the  money  was  lost,  plead 
that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  trustee — 
who  accepted  Mr.  Ponzi's  promise  to  pay  200 
percent  per  year — but  with  Ponzi's  failure  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  hire  officials  to  work  In  the 
Department  of  State  because  they  need  ex- 
perts to  handle  complex  world  questions. 
The  officials  of  that  Department  are  trustees 
of  the  vital  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  most  contemptible  excuse  that  can 
be  offered  by  or  for  them  is  that  they  meant 
well  but  were  played  for  suckers. 

To  explain  the  sacrifice  of  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  our 
National  Government,  It  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  our  Department  of  State  Is 
filled  with  Soviet  agents.  We  know  that 
there  have  been  some  in  influential  posts. 
But  most  of  the  damage  has  been  done  by 
naive  dupes  of  Soviet  psychological  warfare. 
We  still  have  in  office,  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  world,  duped  officials  who 
have  not  been  Soviet  agents  but  have  served 
the  Soviet  Government  as  effectively  as  If 
they  had  been  Soviet  agents. 

In  our  Array,  a  general  who  loses  a  divi- 
sion through  incompetence  is  court  mar- 
tlaled.  In  our  Department  of  State,  men 
who  thrcv  away  whole  countries  are  prc- 
mcted.  They  have  a  vested  interest  In  their 
own  mistakes.  They  cannot  detach  them- 
selves from  their  past  or  their  friends — even 
though  those  friends  turn  out  tc  be  Soviet 
agents.  In  any  parliamentary  democracy  a 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  had  tossed  a 
great  ally  like  China  to  Stalin  would  have 
been  dismissed  from  his  pest.  Mr.  Acheson 
reriains  Secretary  of  State. 

There  Is  a  great  moral  difference  between 
traitors  and  Soviet  dupes.  It  is  the  same 
difference  that  Is  recognized  in  law  between 
a  man  guilty  of  murder  and  a  man  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  the  case  cf  manslaughter, 
there  Is  no  intention  to  commit  the  crime. 
But  in  both  cases  the  victim  ends  up  deiid. 
If  our  President  continues  to  keep  as  ad- 
visers on  foreign  policy  men  who  have  played 
a  part  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  vital  interests 
from  1941  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  have 
small  chance  to  survive. 

Perhaps  It  Is  difficult  for  you  to  feel  pro- 
foundly that  all  you  care  about  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Have  you  ever  thought  how  many 
great  civilizations  have  been  totally  annihi- 
lated^ Have  you  thought  of  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  and  of  the  Roman  Empire?  Of  aU 
the  great  cities  of  Syria  and  north  Africa 
where  today  stretch  only  lonely  sands?    Have 


you  tmderstood  that  a  similar  extinction  may 
come,  and  come  soon,  to  the  whole  Christi<»n 
civillzatlcn  of  Europe — and  may  come  to  us 
here?     This  Is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  Is  so. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  should 
we  do?  Let  us  remember  two  facts  In  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  otir  foreign  policy: 

First,  let  us  remember  alwav's  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Rosalan  people  and  the 
Soviet  government.  There  can  be  no  peace 
on  earth  so  long  as  the  Russian  people  and 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  satellite  states  are 
driven  by  men  who  prefer  a  murderous  doc- 
trine to  the  "plain  exigence  of  charity."  In 
the  year  1830  the  Poles  in  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Czars  Inscribed  on  their  ban- 
ners a  phrase  addressed  to  the  enslaved  Rus- 
sian people  "For  your  freedom  and  ours." 
We  should  approach  the  Russian  people  In 
the  same  spirit.  Hov.ever  hard  It  may  be, 
we  must  make  the  Russians  comprehend  that 
we  stand  for  their  freedom  no  less  than  for 
our  own.  since  In  our  battle  against  the 
Communist  dictator  the  Russian  people  must 
be  our  final  allies.  V,'e  have  had  freedom  for 
Bo  many  years,  we  have  lived  so  long  In  Chris- 
tian civilization  under  a  Bill  of  Rights  hon- 
e.'itly  enforced,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  idea  of  freedom  Is  the  most  explosive 
force  in  the  world  of  politics.  Freedom  Is  an 
atomic  bomb  in  the  field  of  Ideas.  All  men 
hate  to  live  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  an 
omnipotent  secret  police.  Tyranny,  whether 
it  be  called  by  the  name  of  communism, 
fascism,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  loathed 
by  all  normal  men  and  women.  And  how- 
ever absolute  may  be  today  the  grip  of  the 
Soviet  dictator  on  his  subject  peoples,  that 
grip  can  and  will  be  ended  eventually  by 
the  Idea  of  freedom. 

Second,  let  us  remember  always  that  many 
years  will  elapse  before  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  states  achieve 
freedom  and  that,  throughout  those  years, 
we  and  the  other  free  nations  will  be  In 
danger  of  extinction  unless  we  keep  the  So- 
viet Union  constantly  confronted  by  superior 
force.  If  any  one  of  you  Is  morally  disturbed 
by  that  idea,  let  him  remember  that  the 
most  legitimate  use  of  force  on  this  earth  is 
to  hold  the  field  to  permit  the  growth  of 
moral  ideas. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  general 
conclusions,  what  should  be  our  foreign 
policy? 

1.  To  build  up  cur  mUitary  strength  faster 
than  Stalin  Is  Increasing  his  military 
strength. 

2.  To  achieve  the  federation  of  western 
Europe  and  give  adequate  arms  to  that  fed- 
eration. 

3.  To  stand  up  with  force  to  the  threat  of 
the  Communists  in  eastern  Germany  who 
have  announced  that  on  May  28  they  will 
march  5'X\C00  youths  from  east  Berl'  i  Into 
west  Berlin. 

4.  To  give  far  greater  aid  than  we  have 
been  giving  to  resistance  forces  In  all  the 
SoTlet  satellite  countries. 

5  To  help  the  Albanian  exiles  rescue  Al- 
bania from  the  Communists,  and  thus  give 
new  spirit  to  all  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  iron  curtain, 

6  To  pive  adeqtiate  and  effective  economic 
aid  to  Iran. 

7  To  prevent  Communist  conquest  of 
Formosa. 

8.  To  help  the  Annamltes  and  the  French 
throw  the  Communists  completely  out  of 
Indochina 

9.  To  Insist  that  the  UN — now  paralyzed  by 
Sovi-'t  veto  and  boycott — function  as  if  there 
were  no  Soviet  boycott. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  obvious  steps 
that  we  must  take  Immediately  If  we  are  to 
wrest  the  offensive  from  Stalin. 

Won't  such  a  policy  be  terribly  ezpenMTe? 

Of  course  it  w.ll  be.  Each  one  of  us  will 
have  to  make  sacritdea — genuine  sacrifices 
that  will  be  hard  to  bear.     We  have  allowed 
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StAlln  to  fccqulre  »uch  strength  aiid  to  take 
OW  such  nctt.  resources,  and  stratej  Ic  posi- 
tions that  nothing  short  of  the  tull  efforts  of 
the  American  people  will  suffice  to  stop  h.m. 
W.  are  not  technically  at  war;  but  '*e  sUhU 
have  to  live  and  work  as  If  we  were  at  war. 

We  know  what  happen*  to  a  peviple  that 
refuses  to  face— In  time — ft  mortal  danger. 
Yet  today  our  Government  Is  behavlcg  aa  the 
French  Government  behaved  from  1936  to 
1939.  In  that  period  when  the  Germans 
were  prepa  Ing  for  war  and  working  90  hours 
a  week,  the  French  cut  their .>orklng  hours 
to  iO  a  week  W  len  the  Germans  were  pro- 
ducing 700  planes  a  month,  tlie  French  cut 
their  plane  production  to  50  a  month.  They 
did  this  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  now 
reducing  expenditures  for  our  military  forces 
and  for  aid  to  our  friends  throtighout  the 
world.  The  people  of  France,  like  all  other 
peoples,  wanted  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  leisure.  They  did  not  realize  that  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  leisure  would 
soon  give  tiiem  a  higher  rate  of  dying.  In 
1940  Hitler  destroyed  the  independence  of 
France.  We  restored  the  Independence  of 
France.  There  is  no  nation  standing  behind 
tis  to  restore  our  independence. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  persuade  our 
Government  to  change  lt5  present  policies. 
President  Truman  has  staked  his  political 
future  on  a  program  of  hand-outs  for  crop 
support,  housing,  education,  and  other  proj- 
ects which  appeal  to  groups  of  voters.  To  get 
more  tax  money  for  the  ha'.d-out  program 
which  produces  votes,  he  has  cut  down  the 
defense  program  which  might  produce  sur- 
vival. Our  tax  money  Is  t>elng  used  to  buy 
surplus  potatoes  Instead  of  Jet  planes.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  change  his  course; 
but  our  best  hope  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  Is  a 
patriot.  If  we  can  let  him  know  that  hez-.ce- 
forth  we  want  to  hear  from  him  not  what  we 
can  get  from  our  country  but  what  we  can 
give  to  our  country,  we  shall  make  It  easy 
for  him  to  take  the  course  which  will  enable 
our  Nation  to  survive. 

The  burde..  of  decision  Is  on  our  President. 
He.  by  our  Constitution,  controls  our  foreign 
policy.  He  commands  our  armed  forces.  If 
he  Is  to  act  in  time  to  save  our  country  from 
conquest  by  Stalin,  he  will  have  to  change 
hts  thinking  quickly.  He  will  have  to  experi- 
ence something  like  the  transformation 
which  Saul  experienced  on  the  road  to 
Damasctis  when  "there  shlned  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven."  and  he  became  Paul  the 
Apos.le.  We  should  hope  and  pray  tliat  a 
light  from  heaven  will  fall  on  President  Tru- 
man: but  we  should  also  try  to  shed  upon 
him  a  light  from  the  public  opinion  of  Amer- 
icans who  do  not  want  to  live  soft  for  a  few 
years  and  then  be  conquered,  but  do  want  to 
live  hard  and  keep  their  country  free. 


Seaway  Project  a  Threat  to  Philadelphia 
aad  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARPCS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  riNNSTLVAKTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  21  ^legxilatixe  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanu*.w^  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccko  an  editorial 
entitled  "Seaway  Project  a  Tlueat  to 
PhilAdelphia  and  United  States,"  pub- 
lished in  this  morninx  s  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


There  t^ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei  ( d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKAWAT  Pnojrc-r  a  Thbiat  to  Philadelphia 

AND  UNrrtD  States 
In  the  li^ht  of  the  dubious  over-all  value 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unquestionably  bad  effects  on 
many  sections  of  the  country,  Including 
Philadelphia.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's 
statement  that  action  on  this  scheme  is 
overdue  Is  wholly  unconvincing. 

Acheson  dutifully  appeared  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  to  support 
President  Truman's  plea  for  approval  of  the 
seaway  project,  and  added  that  It  was  neces- 
sary from  the  economic  and  defense  stand- 
points, and  to  Improve  harmonious  relations 
with  Canada  as  well. 

But  Acheson.  like  so  many  others  who 
have  plugged  this  idea  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  failed  completely  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections that  It  would  l)e  too  costly,  that  Its 
defense  value  wjuld  be  negligible  If  It  had 
any  at  all.  and  that  It  would  entail  inevitable 
dislocations  among  Important  segments  of 
t.he  American  economy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  one 
bomb  placed  on  one  of  the  50  proposed  locks 
could  bottle  up  the  whole  navleatlon  system 
envisioned  In  these  plans.  Yet  the  locks 
vould  be  essential  if  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
were  to  be  opened  to  navigation  so  that 
oceangoing  vessels  could  go  all  the  way  to 
the  port  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  has  been  shown,  too,  without  successful 
contradiction,  that  this  seaway  would  be  shut 
down  by  ice  for  5  months  or  more  every 
year.  And  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
cost,  now  estimated  at  »800.000.000.  would 
not  end  with  the  seaway  project.  Additional 
dredging  of  Great  Lakes  hart>ors  would  be 
needed,  and  there  would  be  other  costs. 

But  the  most  Important  objection  is  the 
disastrous  effect  of  this  scheme  on  American 
seaports.  Philadelphia,  along  with  New  York. 
Boston.  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  would 
suffer  severe  losses  by  the  proposed  diversion 
of  freight.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
other  railroads  would  Incur  new  hardships 
which  might  Impair  their  effectiveness  in 
times  of  national  emergency. 

Acheson  hasn't  met  these  objection;  The 
only  action  which  Is  overdue,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  Americans.  Is  a  decisive  vote  by  Con- 
gress to  reject,  once  and  for  all.  this  peren- 
nial effort  to  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
wasteful  project  whose  damaging  effects 
would  far  outweigh  ita  claimed  benefits. 


If  World  War  III  Comes,  It  Started  With 
the  Line  That  Chinese  Commanists  Are 
Just  "Agrarian  Reformers'' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
An.««el  Mowrer: 

AvEaACi   Fxu-ows   Nor   WotaiFD   0\ai    Wak; 
ExrnTs  Tbuublcd 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

All  over  our  vast  and  flourishing  country 
little  grnupa  of  earnest  people  are  talking 
about   the   poeaibiitty  of   war. 


This  is  not  the  kind  of  war  scare  which  w« 
have  become  used  to  since  1945  when  tha 
Soviet  Union  went  berserk  and  started  threat- 
ening the  civilized  world.  Those  scares  af- 
fected average  citizens.  Students  of  world 
affairs  were  skeptical.  Even  during  the  So- 
viet siege  of  west  Berlin  whloh  we  broke  by 
the  airlift.  American  officials,  ex-diplomats 
and  specialists  were  not  alarmed. 

Now  It  is  Just  the  opposite.  The  average 
fellow  does  not  seem  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  trend  of  Internatlonil  affairs.  The 
specialists  are  worried.  Recently  one  such 
specialist  warned  me  to  make  no  mistake, 
since  we  are  already  in  a  military  situation. 

An  American  ex-dlpl<»ma;  of  great  ex- 
perience told  me  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Ru.ssians  will  never  let  us  rearm  western 
Europe.  He  thought  they  would  force  the 
Issue  In  about  18  months.  Another  even 
higher  ex-official,  thought  the  show-down 
might  come  within  6  month.3. 

Tlie  reason,  generally  speaking,  for  this 
pessimism  is  the  boldness  if  recent  Soviet 
diplomatic  moves  and  provocations  of  the 
latter.  The  shooting  down  ( f  the  American 
Navy  plane  over  the  Baltic  was  merely  the 
latest.  The  tone  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
protest  over  the  alleged  es;abllshment  of 
a  democratic  naval  base  at  Trieste  is  an- 
other. 

Another  reason  Is  the  stuobornness  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  charging  its 
adversarie.s  with  planning  war.  The  latest 
of  these  made  over  the  Sov.et  home  radio 
service  on  April  18  chargec  the  harmless 
Council  of  Europe  with  plotting  aggressive 
war  The  Soviet  home  servi:e.  be  It  noted. 
Is  addressed  not  to  the  outside  world  but  to 
the  Soviet  peoples.  This  broadcast  looked 
like  part  of  a  campaign  to  prepare  the  popu- 
lation for  International  trouDle. 

All  totalitarian  regimes.  f;-om  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  to  Stalin  and  Franco,  have  a  habit 
of  accusing  the  adversary  of  preparing  to  do 
exactly  what  they  themselves  are  planning. 

A-BOMB  TZAR 

But  behind  the  current  ui.easiness  In  the 
minds  of  those  Americans  closest  to  inter- 
national affairs  is  more  than  reaction  to  the 
Kremlin's  latest  outbursts. 

It  Is  the  conviction  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  A-bomb  and  of  vast  C^iina  ha-*;  for  the 
first  time  give  the  lords  if  the  Kremlin 
enough  power  to  wage  an  offensive  war  if 
they  choose.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
months — and  repeated  In  these  columns — 
that  the  Russians  are  rearming  on  a  scale  far 
larger  than  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Johnson  have  planned  for  tis— 
that  they  are.  in  sort,  outst  ipping  us. 

WAB    NOT   NECESSART 

Personally.  I  do  not  belli-ve  that  war  ta 
either  Imminent  or  necessa.-y.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  non-Communt  >t  nations  still 
have  vastly  greater  potential  strength  than 
the  Communist  bloc,  provided  we  organlre 
It. 

But  one  thing  has  to  be  admitted.  With- 
out the  A-bomb  and  China  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
would  not  today  be  dcfylnR  ihe  armed  might 
of  the  United  States  by  shiotlng  down  our 
airplanes. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  diama  that 
has  been  going  on  before  the  .>enate  com- 
mittee In  Washington  these  las\   weeks. 

Owen  Lattlmore  has  taktn  oath  that  he 
Is  not  and  never  has  been  e  men  ber  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  a  Conmunl.  t  sympa- 
thizer Louis  Budenx.  former  ed't  >  of  the 
Communist  New  York  Dally  Wo.kv"'.  has 
sworn  that  Lattlmore  had  been  described  to 
him  as  a  top  American  Communist  author- 
ity on  Asiatic  affairs  He  claims  that  Mr. 
Lattlmore  was  a  member  nf  a  Communist 
"cell"  active  within  the  Injtltute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  I  have  never  met  Mr  Budens  and 
have  only  a  casual  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lattlmore. 
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I  do,  however,  know  one  thing  which  la  to 
me  more  important  than  whether  Mr.  Lattl- 
more Is  or  is  not  connected  with  the  Com- 
munist Party.  That  Is.  that  twth  Mr.  Lattl- 
more and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
have  advocated  policies  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  resulted  in  the  Soviet  acquislilon 
of  China  that  may  be  a  cause  of  war. 

This  policy,  as  Mr  Budenz  pointed  out  be- 
fore the  Senate,  started  with  passing  off  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  'Agrarian  reform- 
ers." A  flat  lie  if  there  ever  was  one.  A  sec- 
ond phase  was  designating  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China — our  wartime  ally — as 
"feudalists  "  while  painting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists as  "democrats."  From  this  followed 
logically  the  policy  of  withholding  arms 
from  the  •feudalists"  until  they  did  what 
Washington  wanted.  A  lot  of  bright  Ameri- 
can wTlters  fell  for  this  line 

By  1945.  according  to  these  people,  the 
Nationalist  Government  was  the  "war 
party"  and  the  Communists  the  "peace 
party."  What  more  logical  than  for  General 
Marshall  to  try  to  compel  the  "war  party"" 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the    "peace  party?  " 

Shortly  after  the  Communists  began  to 
win  the  clvU  war.  the  line  changed  again. 
The  "'agrarian  reformers'  had  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  Communists  all  right.  But  they 
were  not  necessarily  the  tools  of  Moscow. 
I  actually  heard  a  leading  member  of  the 
council  on  Pacific  relations  tell  an  unin- 
formed audience  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  that  if 
the  United  States  would  only  be  friendly 
to  the  Chinese  Communists,  sell  them  what 
they  needed  on  their  terms  and  break  off 
relations  with  the  Nationalists,  these  Com- 
munists would  prefer  us  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  case  of  war.  fight  on  our  side  against 
Moscow 

The  United  States  Government  went  some 
distance  along  this  line  In  the  blithe  hope 
that  Mao  Tse-Tung  would  ttirn  out  to  be  a 
Chinese  Tito. 

Mao  didn't.  The  Chinese  Communists  be- 
came Moscow's  right  bower.  They  now  con- 
trol all  of  China  but  two  islands  and  Mos- 
cow becomes  Insolent  toward  the  United 
States  Do  the  advocates  of  appeasement  in 
the  Far  East  chanee? 

By  no  means.  Mr.  Lattlmore  advocates  our 
throwing  South  Korea  to  the  Communist 
wolves  and  under  no  circumstances  aiding 
the  "feudalists'"  to  maintain  themselves 
from  Formosa.  Tomorrow  some  bright  Amer- 
ican reformer  may  advocate  letting  Ho  Chl- 
mlnh  take  over  Indochina. 

Why  stop  there"*  Why  not  help  the  Com- 
munist to  liberate  Tliailand  and  Burma. 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Malaya,  and 
even  India?  Aren't  there  "feudalists  "  in  all 
these  countries? 

If  the  war  that  such  expansion  encourages 
then  comes,  we  can  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  It  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
policy  that  began  by  calling  the  Chinese 
Communists  "agrarian  reformers"  and  ended 
by  giving  them  Asia.    Or  can't  we? 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
■  or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  srw  T.^RK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wednesday.  April  2$  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  testimony 
I    presented    this    morning    before    the 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  subject  of  rent  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATiitr>-T  or  Hon.  He«hest  H  Lehman,  or 
New  York,  on  -Rent  Contboi.  Before  thx 
Senate  CoMMrtTZE  on  Banking  and  Cc«- 

BTNCT 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know, 
I  have  introduced  S.  3464,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  continue  the  present  Rent  Control  Act 
for  2  years  and  to  provide  on  orderly  de- 
control procedure.  With  the  permission  of 
the  committee,  I  propose  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  my  bill,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  a 
short  general  statement  on  rent  control. 

I  would  like,  first  of  all.  to  make  known 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  wishes  and  the  needs 
of  the  country  today,  namely  continued  pro- 
tection against  the  possibility  of  unjustified 
rent  Increases  and  inflationary  influences  on 
the  national  economy. 

The  theory  of  rent  control,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  to  protect  tenants  from  unfair  exploita- 
tion In  the  cost  of  shelter,  while  protecting 
landlords  In  their  right  to  have  an  adequate 
rent.  and.  over-all.  to  protect  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  from  an  infli,tion  based  on  a 
shortage  in  rental  housing. 

It  Is  asked  why  we  continue  to  control 
rents  when  controls  over  other  segments  of 
our  economy  have  t)een  eliminated.  Tne 
answer  to  that  question  is  not  difficult. 
Rent  controls  are  maintained  because  hous- 
ing Is  the  one  commodity  people  cannot 
do  without — It  is  the  one  commodity  for 
which  people  cannot  find  a  substitute,  and 
as  a  single  commodity.  It  takes  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  average  monthly  wage  than  any 
other. 

Another  argument  advanced  against  rent 
control  Is  that  the  landlord  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  rent.  I  agree  But  In  the 
same  breath.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  his- 
tory of  rent  control  shows  that  administra- 
tion policy  hais  been  to  grant  rent  increases 
whenever  Justified  and  also  to  decontrol 
completely  those  areas  in  which  housing 
shortages  no  longer  exist. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  the  records  of 
Housing  Expediter  show  that  during  the  past 
year,  three  out  of  every  four  landlords  who 
applied  for  a  rent  Increase  received  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  anyone  who  could  write 
could  get  a  rent  increase.  I  do  not  approve 
of  that  practice,  but  it  has  been  rather  gen- 
eral "The  increases  granted  averaged  17.8 
percent.  During  all  this  period,  the  Hous- 
ing E.xpediter  has  had  landlord-tenant  con- 
sultants available  and  on  the  Jcb  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  the  duty  of  these 
consultants  to  provide  information  and  as- 
sistance on  applications  for  rent  adjustments 
and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  these  ap- 
plications. It  seems  evident  that  all  land- 
lords who  could  or  can  Justify  a  rent  In- 
crease neither  were  ncr  are  handicapped  In 
applying  for  an  increase  My  information 
is  that  too  many  increases  were  granted, 
although  it  is  more  than  hkely  that  some 
few  landlords  are  still  receiving  rentals 
which  are  unjust  to  them. 

A  third  argument  advanced  against  rent 
control  Is  that  it  is  socialistic  and  Is  con- 
trary to  the  American  way  of  life.  Those 
who  advance  this  argument  want  to  end  rent 
control  as  of  this  minute,  completely  and 
conclusively,  without  regard  to  the  untold 
aufferlng  and  human  misery  such  a  termi- 
nation would  cause.  1  say  that  our  present 
Bltuatlon  Is  not  one  which  calls  for  such 
drastic  and  shocking  action.  I  agree  that 
ve  should  bring  rent  control  to  an  end  aa 
soon  as  possible,  but  we  shoiJd  not  endanger 
the  national  economic  itruct  ore  by  doing  this 
before  the  housing  ocndiUons  are  stich  that 
this  can  be  done  without  inflicting  severe 
hardships  upon  vast  numbers  of  our  people. 


KXEO  rOB  IXNT  COUIVXJL 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  will  un- 
doubtedly be  told  that  rent  control  should 
be  eliminated  because  the  need  for  It  no 
longer  exists.  The  ficts  and  figures  avail- 
able tu  us  completely  refute  such  a  claim. 
At  the  presem  time,  rent  control  affects  the 
rents  on  11.000  000  units  and  protects  about 
?8.000.000  people  On  May  1,  1950,  the  State 
of  New  York  will  assume  State  control  of 
rents  and  before  June  30.  1950,  the  S-.ates 
of  Alabama  and  Virginia  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  Federal  controls.  Parenthetically, 
I  may  say  that  I  understand  there  is  a  deep 
tineaslness  over  this  situation  in  the  county 
c'  Arlington  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  near 
Washington.  In  these  areas  live  thousands 
of  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Drastic  rent  increases  will  wipe  out  the  bene- 
fits of  recent  salary  increases  granted  to 
these  Federal  employees. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  even  though  rent 
contro'  is  discontinued  in  these  two  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  continue  to  have  adequate  protection. 
We  will  then  find  Federal  employees  work- 
ing  side  by  side,  earning  exactly  the  same 
salary,  one  paying  a  fair  rent  and  the  other 
paying  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  situation  is  neither  fair  nor 
In  the  public  interest.  On  June  30.  1950, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  New  York.  Alabama, 
and  Virginia.  Federal  rent  control  will  still 
affect  8.375.000  units  and  protect  some  29 
million  people.  Certainly  by  reason  of  mag- 
nitude alone,  this  control  can  qualify  as  an 
urgent  Federal  responslbUity  to  be  met  with 
Federal  action. 

For  the  past  year  the  decontrol  of  rents 
was  possible  by  any  city.  town,  or  village, 
by  any  State,  by  any  local  rent  advisory 
board  and  by  the  Federal  Housing  Expediter. 
By  these  means  a  total  of  791  decontrol 
actions  have  decontrolled  3.213,800  units 
since  April  1.  1949  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
total  16.000,000  units  which  were  origlnaUy 
under  control  were  decontrolled  in  the  past 
year.  Certainly  this  proves  that  the  process 
of  decontrol  is  progressing  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  But  as  of  June  30,  1950.  there  will  still 
remain  the  major  problem  of  rent  control  in 
each  of  63  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  located  in  40  States. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  rent  control,  especially  .in  my 
own  State.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
New  York  State  law  will  go  Into  effect  on 
May  1.  1950.  "There  are.  however,  certain 
aspects  cf  that  Stat?  law  which  to  my  mind 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  with  thosa 
defects  in  mind  that  I  planned  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  on  the  21st  of  this  month. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion cf  the  ccnstitutionality  of  the  New 
York  State  law.  To  permit  the  Federal  Law 
to  expire  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
an  cflenie  against  the  people  of  my  State. 
But  I  am  also  deeply  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  now  like  to  describe  the  major  points 
of  my  bill.  S.  3464.  and  give  briefly  the  reason 
for  the  Inclusion  cf  those  major  points. 

I.  S.  3464  extends  rent  control  and  the 
veteran's  preference  provisions  of  the  present 
law  for  2  years.  I  have  said  that  I  am  seek- 
ing an  orderly  transition  from  a  system  of 
controlled  rents  to  one  of  uncontrolled  rents. 
In  our  larger  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles,  such  an 
orderly  transition  cannot  be  accomplished 
In  1  year.  That  fact  is  recognized  even  In 
the  New  York  State  law  which  also  termi- 
nates rent  control  on  June  30,  1952.  Also  1 
feel  it  is  far  safer  to  have  at  hand  am  au- 
thority which  may  not  be  needed  than  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  it. 

II.  Section  201  of  my  bill  provide*  tfesft 
housing  units  completed  on  or  before  tlM 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  plaetd 
under  controls.     Maxlmtun  rents  for 
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QivlU  would  b*  #qual  to  rentj  on  comp»r«hl# 
contxt3ll«<l  unita.  fUin^  du*  con*»<lf ration 
to  the  Ir.crea^Ml  co»u  o(  construction. 

I  rpcogntz«  tha;  thU  has  th«  posaibiltty  of 
working  a  hardship  on  some  landlords,  al- 
though I  think  under  the  terms  o(  mv  bill. 
the  Housing  Expeoi'.er  wouid  be  given  suSl- 
cient  discretion  to  prevent  auch  hardship* 
and  to  make  d^ie  alloxrance  for  the  tncrea-^ed 
cc^ts  of  coastrurtion  of  theae  new  hutdlngs, 

I  reco<mi»  als^o  that  these  buildings  were 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  be;ng  exempt 
fr.m  rent  control.  Yet.  It  Is  likewise  trua 
that  most  of  the  older  buildings  were  like- 
wise constructed  on  the  basis  of  being  exempt 
from  rent  control. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  most  of 
these  unit«  were  built  with  Government 
FHA  financing.  I  have  read  numerous  re- 
ports and  analyses  Indicating  that  excessive 
and  even  shocking  rents  are  being  charged 
In  these  new  units.  Since  these  units  were 
constructed  in  large  part  with  PederiU  funds. 
It  seems  f)erf ectly  proper  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  move  In  at  this  point  and  insure 
that  the  owners  shall  not  make  excessive 
pr.->fits  at  the  expense  of  the  public  whose 
taxes  have  made  this  construction  possible. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  pretend  to  Insist 
that  this  provision  represents  a  black  and 
white  case.  I  think  It  Is  a  desirable  pro- 
Tision.  But  I  think  a  satisfactory  rent  con- 
trol law  could  be  written  without  It.  It  has 
some  features  concerning  which  I  am  not 
ct^mfortable.  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
achieve  the  purposes  which  I  have  In  mind. 

in  My  bill  provides  for  peeing  rents  at 
the  level  of  March  1.  1949.  and  Is.  In  eflect. 
a  roll-back  to  that  level.  Yet  It  is  only  a 
roll-back  for  rents  which  have  risen  grossly, 
unfairly,  or  Improperly  above  the  level  of 
March  1.  1SK9.  Rents  which  have  risen  as  a 
result  of  Improvements  In  accommodations 
Of  service*  are  approved.  Rents  which  have 
risen  as  a  result  of  decrease  In  net  operating 
Income  are  approved.  But  all  Increases  In 
the  latter  category  are  limited  to  15  percent. 
My  bill  also  authorizes  decreases  In  rents  by 
action  of  the  Housing  Expediter,  where  gross 
Ineqtiltles  are  found  or  where  rent  Increases 
have  been  Imposed  throtigh  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

rv  But  while  I  propose  to  strengthen  the 
controls  on  rents  which  should  be  ctontrolled 
and  to  roll  back  rents  which  have  Improperly 
risen  In  shortage  areas,  I  also  propose  new 
standards  for  the  orderly  decontrol  of  rental 
•reas.  and  new  Inducements  for  decontrol  In 
areas  where  control  is  no  longer  needed. 

Under  the  oresent  law.  the  State,  or  the 
local  government,  or  the  Housing  Expediter 
may  decontrol  areas  under  their  respective 
Jurisdictions.  But  a  State  In  whose  rural 
areas  control  Is  no  longer  necessary  has 
no  means  whereby  it  can  practicably  retain 
control  In  Its  larger  cities.  Most  States  thus 
choose  to  either  continue  to  remain  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  or  to  decontrol  entirely, 
exposing  the  cities  within  their  borders  to 
unfortunate  hardship. 

My  bin  permits  the  Federal  Housing  Ex- 
pediter to  retain  control  over  a  portlo.i  cf 
the  units — the  low-rental  units — In  any  area 
In  which  the  bousing  shortafe  In  the  other 
categories  eases  up. 

My  bill  permit*  a  State  to  decontrol  and 
yet  retain  Federal  controls  of  the  large  cities 
within  Its  borders. 

My  bill  permit*  a  city,  village,  county,  or 
any  other  local  unit  to  be  recontrolled.  after 
being  decontrolled,  on  a  finding  of  hardship, 
cr  an  application  by  the  governing  body  of 
tuch  a  local  unit. 

My  bill  authorise*  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recontrol  large  cities  which  have 
paiwd  uiKter  Stat*  control  but  which  hav* 
mbacquently  been  deeoDtrolled  by  Bute  ac- 
tion. In  such  ease*.  It  would  take  an  afflrm- 
#ttT«  request  by  the  governing  body  cf  th« 
dtf  In  question  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Oov«mm«Qt  to  recontrol. 


This  provision  is  aimed  at  situations  Ilka 
the   recent    development   In   my   own   State. 

Under  these  provisions.  States  and  local- 
ities win  be  quicker  to  decontrol,  knowing 
that  If  hardship  develops,  t.iey  can  again 
come  under  the  protecting  arm  of  Federal 
rent  control. 

Altogether  my  bill  presents  a  framework 
whose  emphasis  Is  on  control  but  whose  pur- 
piiee  is  to  encourage  dencontrol  in  areas  and 
for  categories  of  rental  units  over  which  con- 
trol Is  no  longer  necessary.  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  and  too  often  that  my 
purpose  Is  to  protect  the  groups  and  the 
areas  which  need  protection  and  to  see  re- 
moved the  hand  of  Federal  controls  from 
every  area  and  tvery  unit  where  it  Ik  not 
socially  and  economically  essential  that  such 
control  be  retained. 

My  bill  provides  criminal  sanctions  for  vio- 
lation of  the  rent-control  laws  or  regula- 
tions. My  theory  Is — and  it  is  supported  by 
experience  In  a  wide  variety  of  fields — that 
a  law  without  teeth  Invites  violations.  I 
think  that  cur  experience  In  the  last  year 
with  the  Federal  rent-control  law  amply 
bears  this  point  out. 

There  are  two  other  noteworthy  provisions 
In  my  bill  which  I  think  should  be  retained 
in  any  rent-control  law  which  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  One  Is  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  conversion  of  a  rental  dwelling  unit 
to  comerclal  uses,  except  where  no  rental 
dwelling  shortage  exists.  Sufflclent  discre- 
tion Is  left  to  the  Housing  Expediter  to  make 
this  provision  flexible  and  practicable. 

The  second  Is  a  provision  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  denial  of  unoccupied  controlled 
mousing  to  would-be  renters  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  have  children.  I  think 
this  Is  an  Important  provision.  I  think  that 
the  preeent  practice  of  denying  rental  ac- 
commodations to  families  with  children  Is 
antisocial  and  deeply  tinfortunate.  My  bill 
provides  sanctions  to  back  up  the  intent  of 
the  law.  I  recognize  that  this  provision  will 
be  difficult  of  enforcement.  Yet  I  believe 
that  It  should  and  must  be  Included  In  the 
law  as  a  declaration  of  national  policy. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  sums  up  the  more 
significant  provisions  of  S.  3464.  As  I  have 
said.  I  have  no  special  pride  In  this  bill.  I 
prefer  to  regard  it  as  my  contribution  to  the 
consideration  which  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  giving  to  the  subject  of  rent 
control.  My  sole  purpose  here  today  Is  to 
present  to  this  committee  my  arguments  for 
asking  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent-con- 
trol law  be  enacted  and  that  tenants,  especi- 
ally low-income  tenants,  be  granted  the  pro- 
tection they  so  urgently  need. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
8.  3464  with  some  minor  substantive  changes 
and  clarifying  amendments  indica*?d 
thereon.  I  propose  to  Introduce  a  clean  bill 
today  which  will  Include  these  changes. 


Happcobf t  ia  Washiaftoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENHSTLVANLi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  27  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RfcoRO,  program  No.  23  in  the  series 
"Happenings  in  Washington."  which  I 
have  been  presenting  from  time  to  time. 

Ttaer*  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
aa  follows: 


My  fellow  Pennsylvanlani ,  this  Is  Eo  Mar. 
TIN,  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital, and  bringing  you  anotaer  discussion  of 
happenings   in    Washington. 

President  Truman,  recently  back  from  his 
month-long  vacation  In  Key  West.  Is  busily 
preparing  for  his  forthcon.ing  nonpolltical 
8w:ng  through  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

So.  down  here  in  Washington,  the  period 
between  those  two  events  seems  to  offer  an 
Ideal  opportunity  to  take  stock. 

It  gives  us  a  chance  to  weigh  the  admin- 
istration's promises  and  ■he  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  Blghty-flrst  Congress,  you  remember, 
came  Into  power  in  January  1949  It  Is  now 
more  than  half  way  through  its  second  ses- 
lian.  It  has  only  about  3'j  months  more  to 
go  before  the  adjournment  date  provided  by 
law. 

It  Is  a  strong  Democratic  Congress.  Let  us 
see  what  It  has  done  to  redeem  the  promise* 
of  the  leader  of  its  party. 

But.  first.  I  want  to  remind  you  that.  In 
1948,  Mr.  Truman  called  the  eightieth  Con- 
gres.s  a  do-nothing  Congress.  He  said  it  was 
the  second  worst  Congress  In  our  history. 

You  will  remember  also  that  he  summoned 
the  Kghtleth  Congress  back  Into  special  ses- 
sion In  the  summer  of  1948  and  demanded 
that  It  put  through  a  long  list  of  must 
legislation. 

The  President  said  Congress  could  certainly 
put  through  all  the  bills  In  2  weeks. 

It  couldn't,  and  of  course.  It  didn't. 

In  the  elections  of  1948  the  people  gave  him 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  and  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  Democratic  House. 
This  Congress  was  In  session  for  7  months 
last  year.  It  has  been  in  session  about  4 
month  of  this  year,  so  far. 

And.  you  will  be  interested  to  know.  It  has 
not  accomplished  In  all  those  months  what 
Mr.  Truman  Insisted  in  1948  any  Congress 
should  be  able  to  do  in  2  veeks. 

Let  us  look  over  some  of  the  results. 

The  President  demanded  higher  taxes.  He 
will  not  get  them. 

Instead  the  people  will  get  some  reductions 
In  the  war-time  excise  taxes  we  are  still 
paying. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  has 
rejected  his  tax-Increase  proposals  and  Is  sub- 
stituting the  excise-tax  reductions  recom- 
mended and  fought  for  by  the  Republican 
minority  In  Congress. 

One  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  was  its  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
It  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  Next 
to  the  fact  that  the  Eightieth  Congress  gave 
the  Nation  Its  only  3  years  of  balanced  bud- 
gets In  the  past  20  years — I  am  proudest  of 
the  fact  that  It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

President  Truman  called  It  a  slave-labor 
law  and  promised  It  would  be  wiped  off  the 
books. 

He  demanded  Its  repeal  In  this  Democratic 
Congress — but  Congress,  with  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  .his  own  party,  has  flatly  refused  to 
obey  his  orders. 

Now  the  President  has  tried  In  another 
way  to  circumvent  this  law  and  to  cripple 
It. 

One  feature  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  that 
It  provides  a  strong.  Independent  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  so  that  the  Board  which  sit*  as  Judge 
and  Jury  should  not  also  be  an  enforcement 
and  prc^secutlon  arm. 

The  President  sent  to  Congress  a  series  of 
21  reorganization  plans,  most  of  them  In 
line  with  administrative  recommendation* 
of  the  Hoover  Comml**ion. 

One  of  President  Truman's  plans.  No.  12, 
provides  that  the  independent  office  of  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relatkuu 
Board  be  abolished  and  that  its  function* 
bt  transferred  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 


Now,  many  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  proposed  change  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Actually  the  Hoover  Commission  made  no 
such  recommendation.  And.  recently.  In  a 
letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  wrote — and  I  quote: 

"So  far  as  I  recollect,  this  subject  was 
never  discussed  by  the  Commission.  There 
was  no  recommendation  In  the  Commission's 
reports  to  Congress." 

That,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  Is  In  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hoover,  himself,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hoover  Commission.  He  makes 
It  plain  that  the  Commission  not  only  did 
not  want  the  office  of  the  general  counsel 
abolished,  but  that  it  never  even  discussed 
the  subject. 

Many  who  have  been  watching  this  situa- 
tion are  under  the  Impression  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  political  advisers  sought  to 
put  one  over  on  Congress  and  the  Nation  by 
slipping  this  scheme  across  with  authentic 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. 

I  don't  think  Congress  will  let  him  get 
away  with  it. 

Mr.  Truman's  Congress  has  refused  to  give 
him  the  Brannan  plan  which  would  place 
the  farmers  of  this  country  under  complete 
control  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  has  pigeonholed  the  Truman  de- 
mand for  socialized  medicine,  the  extrava- 
gant and  discriminatory  so-called  middle- 
Income  housing  measure,  and  the  contro- 
versial Federal-ald-to-educatlon  plan  which 
would  result  In  Washington  dictatorship 
over  the  State  and  local  school  systems. 

Mr.  Truman  demanded  fair-employment 
legislation.  Last  January,  you  will  recall, 
the  Democratic  leadership  announced  that 
the  FEPC  bill  would  be  the  first  one  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

It  wasn't  brought  up  then  Now.  4 
months  later,  It  still  has  not  been  brought 
up. 

But  the  House  did  pass  an  FEPC  bill. 
That  bill,  the  only  legislation  of  lU  kind  to 
pass  either  branch  of  Congress,  Is  a  Repub- 
lican measure.  Introduced  by  a  Republican 
and  backed  by  an  almost  solid  block  of  Re- 
publican votes  li  the  House. 

What  Is  more,  neither  the  President  nor 
his  Eighty-first  Congress  has  mad"  a  single, 
genuine  move  to  trim  Government  spending 
down  to  Income  or  to  prevent  this  Nation 
from  plung.ng  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt. 

In  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  only 
one  Republican  Congress — the  Eightieth 
Congress  And  in  the  last  20  years,  during 
the  lifetime  of  only  one  Congress — the 
Eightieth  Congress — has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's spending  been  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  its  income. 

And  so.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  I  am 
moved  to  wonder  about  this: 

When  Mr.  Truman  goes  out  on  the  road 
again  in  May,  to  tour  the  Nation  and  make 
speeches,  will  he  denounce  his  Elghty-flrst 
Congress  for  Its  failure  to  give  him  the  leg- 
islation he  has  demanded? 

Win  he  call  It  a  do-nothing  Congress  and 
the  worst  Congress  because  It  has  failed  to 
accomplish  In  a  year  and  a  half  what  he  In- 
sisted the  Eightieth  Coagress  could  do  In  2 
weeks? 

1  wonder,  my  friend*. 

Let  us  watcli  and  see  If  he  repeats  on  this 
nonpolltical  expedition  the  same  program 
and  the  same  promises  that  he  offered  when 
his  trip  VIZ  frankly  political. 

In  my  broadcast  2  weeks  ago  I  discussed 
our  social-security  system.  I  explained  how. 
as  a  member  of  the  tax-writing  Senate 
Fln.ance  Committee,  I  believed  the  system 
should  be  improved  so  that  the  wage  earner 
would  not  be  taxed  twice  for  his  old-ag* 
Insurance  benefits. 

Now.  speaking  again  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  think  we  should 
provide  a  change  In  our  t£\  laws     •     •     •     » 


change  to  give  rubBtance  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  our  taxes  must  be 
applied  tmlformly. 

I  have  In  mind  an  elaborate  function  held 
not  long  ago  In  Washington — the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  tlOO  dinner  of  the  Democratic 
Party — at  which  President  Truman  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

Five  thousand  person*  paid  tlOO  apiece  to 
see  and  be  seen  at  this  dinner,  at  which 
the  political  speeches  were  Intermingled 
with  big-name  entertainment  by  prominent 
figures  In  the  theatrical  world. 

Now.  tinder  our  Federal  law,  dinners  with 
entertainment  for  which  an  admission 
charge  Is  made  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  20 
percent — private  dinners  as  well  as  those 
open  to  the  public. 

By  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  this  dinner 
should  have  been  taxed. 

The  $500,000  paid  for  tickets  to  this  dinner 
should  have  brought  $100,000  In  taxes  Into 
the  debt-ridden  Federal  Treasury. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  strong  precedent  for 
It.  Only  a  short  time  before  there  was  a 
huge  Lincoln  Day  affair  In  Washington,  held, 
of  course,  by  the  Republicans. 

You  may  remember  something  of  that 
affair.  Intermingled  with  the  speeches  wer* 
several  acts  of  big-name  entertainment — 
Just  as  at  the  Jefferson-Jacltson  dinner. 

Something  else  you  may  recall  about  the 
Lincoln  Day  affair  was  that  the  tickets  cost 
$1  apiece.  Box  sup()ers  were  provided  at  a 
cost  of  another  dollar  each.     That  was  all. 

But  because  of  the  entertainment  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  decided  this  dinner 
was  subject  to  the  20-percent  Federal  tax. 

So.  Instead  of  $1,  the  admission  price  was 
$1  20.  of  which  20  cents  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  those  in  charge  of  the  $100  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  decided  not  to  pay  the  tax. 

They  declared  that  the  dinner  was  free — 
that  there  was  no  charge  at  all.  Instead,  they 
claimed  5.000  men  and  women  had  gener- 
ously contributed  $100  each  to  the  party  and 
had  been  Invited  to  attend  the  dinner  free. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  accepted 
that  tricky  explanation  with  a  straight  face 
and  handed  down  a  formal  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  the  20-percent  tax  need  not  be  pa:J. 

That  ruling  cost  the  Nation  $100,000  In 
taxe.s — but  it  did  save  the  Jobs  of  the  top 
executives  in  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Therefore,  I  say  we  need  a  stiffening  of  our 
Federal  tax  laws  to  prevent  discrimination 
of  this  kind. 

Just  suppose,  that  some  of  you  went  out 
to  a  place  to  dine — a  place  which  offered  en- 
tertainment. 

Suppose  you  refused  to  pay  the  20-percent 
tax  on  your  check. 

Suppose  you  argued  that  the  dinner  was 
free  and  that  you  were  merely  contributing 
the  price  of  the  check.  Suppose,  even,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  agreed  with 
you  and  said  he  gave  you  the  dinner  free. 

Do  you  believe  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue would  believe  either  of  you?  Or  would 
It  serve  notice  on  both  of  you — pay  up  In 
accordance  with  the  law.  or  you'll  both  go 
to  Jail. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  very 
clearly  states  that  taxes  must  be  uniformly 
a{>plled. 

The  avoidance  of  the  tax  In  the  $100  dinner 
Indicates  that  there  are  discrepancies  and 
favoritism.  And  you.  as  law-abiding  citizens, 
should  call  upon  Congress  to  correct  this 
situation  and  to  Insist  that  the  law  be  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favoritism. 

I  Insist  that  If  the  man  who  can  afford  to 
go  to  a  $100  dinner  with  entertainment  need 
not  pay  a  tax,  then  the  man  who  goes  out 
for  •  $4  or  $5  dinner  with  entertainment 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax. 


And  the  person  who  goes  to  a  movie  for 
entertainment  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
a  20-percent  tax  either. 

This  Is  Es  Maktin.  cpeaktng  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  yoa 
again  In  2  week*.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


McCarthj  Ver$a$  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  htdiana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Thursday,  Ajrril  27  Hegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr,  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lawrenceburg 
Press,  of  LawTenceburg.  Ind.,  on  April 
20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

Some  Vikws  on  McCaitht  Vebsus  Rxxw 

So  much  name-calling  has  taken  place  in 
the  McCartht  against  State  Department 
pinks  campaign.  It  may  be  useful  for  us  to 
discuss  the  situation  without  heat,  as  It  ap- 
pears  to  an  observer  only  moderately  in- 
formed about  our  Government,  a*  most  of 
us  are. 

First,  let  MB  note  that  the  argtiment  for 
hushing  up  all  public  discussion  of  Red* 
and  pinks  in  the  State  Department  1*  far 
from  the  American  Ideal  of  cltizenahlp  re- 
sponsibility. It  smacks  of  a  taste  for  th* 
secret  conclave  and  dictatorial  directness. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  have  given  examples  of 
certain  practical  advantages  In  this  system, 
but  this  Nation  has  chosen  another  cotirse. 

Senator  McCartht  may  have  been  much 
too  far  reaching  in  his  original  statement*. 
At  this  time,  before  the  show-down.  It  seem* 
to  be  assured  to  the  minds  of  most  Interested  j 
citizens  that  this  Is  the  case.     His  change*  ; 
lu  position  have  given  his  opponents  some    S. 
comfort.     Though    the    shocking   degree    of 
antlesplonage  weakness  first  alleged  may  no 
longer  obtain,  the  Alger  Hiss  conviction  and 
other  generally  believed  statements  seem  to 
lay  bare  a  condition  calling  for  some  official 
recognition.     Steps  to  reassure  Americans  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  even  other  nation*, 
seem  to  be  Indicated. 

Little  new  danger  to  foreign  policy  He* 
In  investigation  and  open  discussion.  There 
Is  a  much  more  lively  threat  In  the  fact  that 
thoee  directly  responsible  for  our  policy  on 
the  highest  level,  loudly  persist  In  shutting 
their  eyes  to  any  hint,  or  even  proof,  of  Red 
Infiltration  among  their  own  advisers.  We 
have  already  seen  the  red  herring  sneer  re- 
buked by  the  sentence  of  Alger  Hiss  as  a 
Rufslan  spy.  That  experience  alone  should 
and  would  warn  normally  reasonable  men 
against  this  peril.  • 

TTiough  steps  have  been  taken  with  pub- 
lic fanfare  to  clear  out  a  nest  of  moral  de- 
generates In  the  Department,  the  public  ha* 
not  been  able  to  discern  that  any  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  against  subversives 
and  unsympathetic  helpers  handling  state 
secrets.  The  public  in  this  representative 
Republic  Is  entitled  to  that  knowledge  and 
assurance.  Other  nations  with  modem  es- 
pionage must  have  known  all  along  what 
Is  taking  place,  and  a  hush-hush  attitude 
can  confuse  no  one  but  a  few  million  voters 
In  the  precincts  far  from  Washington. 

State  and  other  responsible  adminUtra- 
tlve  speakers   have   pointed   out  danger  of 
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tfaznaf*  to  our  f.^mttn  poller  from  the  fir* 
and  take  at  American- type  diaciuaton  on 
this  subject.  Of  course,  this  could  hav* 
been  larsely  prevented  by  preservlnf  the 
bipartisan  Toreijrn  policy  that  President  Tru- 
man »pon»or«d  In  his  first  year  or  so.  his 
honeymoon.  t)e(ore  he  suung  Into  what  be- 
came his  stride. 

Even  under  the  normal  loyal  opposition 
system  vhich  now  obtains  in  foreign  affairs. 
as  well  as  Internal  matters,  there  would  be 
much  stronper  policy  in  calmly  laclnfj  what- 
ever tacu  are  araiiable  and  conducting  a 
quiet  house  clearing,  than  in  risking  the  re- 
action of  shouting  down  investigation  and 
refusing  Information  pertinent  to  It.  iWe 
refer  to  loyal  opposition  above  as  the  duty 
of  the  mlnorl'v  In  Congress  loyal  to  our 
Government  principles  in  general,  but  op- 
posing whatever  seems  improper  In  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation  ) 

It  seems  Ui  tAls  writer  after  considerable 
weighing  and  balancing,  that  the  State  I>- 
partment  may  already  have  done  more  dam- 
age than  any  such  adverse  publicity  could 
cause  (1»  by  acung  on  the  ad  rice  of  at  least 
one  fellow  traveler.  (2>  by  backing  down 
from  Commie  advances  Mithln  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  China:  (3i  by  winking  at  the 
theft  of  secret  papers  for  Commie  pay  Who 
Is  wrong,  the  erring  officials  who  lay  them- 
selves open  to  criticism,  or  the  critic  who 
seeks  to  correct  the  error  In  the  orUiodoK 
official  way? 

Vhlle  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  germane 
to  consider  a  broader  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy,  for  which  are  held  fears  arising  from 
the  McCarthy  charces  It  Is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Marshall  plan,  expensive  to 
every  taxjiayer.  ha,">  helped  to  keep  weak 
nations  out  of  the  a.Tns  of  all-proml&lng 
dictators.  CXir  money  Is  Internationally 
popular  Our  Nation  and  foreign  policy  are 
not  thought  to  ^e  so  popular  among  ether 
governments.  Perhaps  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  better  promote  United  States 
standing  tmong  nations  than  by  publicly 
defending  the  records  of  Its  personnel,  or 
bickering  over  who  Is  paid  to  advise  or  who 
merely  gives  free  advice  that  becomes  jwllcy. 
If  we  were  Invited  to  prescribe  for  our  ailing 
forv-'lgn  policy  (an  invitation  that  well  not 
sit  and  wait  for)  we'd  suggest  the  need  for 
making  up  again  a  working  bip>artlsan  team, 
»nd  net  Just  a  token  gesture.  We  need  all 
the  brains  available,  and  In  foreign  matters 
there  is  a  mailmum  number  of  votes  In  sim- 
ply the  fact  of  success,  by  whatever  process 
gained. 

The  losing  record  In  the  cold  war  might 
be  reversed   If   the  United  States   played   a 
more  forthright  if  less  agile  part  as  one  of 
the  two  great  opposition  powers.     We  have 
appeased  begged  issues,  entered  secret  deals 
In  violation  of  treaty,  sold  out  small  nations. 
We  have  done  everything  but  lay  down  prin- 
ciples and  stand  up  to  them.     This  course 
has  been  followed  at  least  since  Yalta  and 
probably  before.     We  have  been  represented 
by  Tammany  and  Pendergast  politician-type 
thinking     Instead     of     statesmanship.     Our 
present  International  ills  may  be  seen  by  the 
long  view  of  hUtory  to  be  founded  partly  on 
the  two  decades  of  war  by  the  admlnUtra- 
,  tlve  branch  of  our  Government  upon  the  leg- 
islative branch,  and  upon  the  responsibilities 
Of  the  States  and  the  freedoms  of  the  citiiens. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  well  for  administra- 
tion to  seek  less  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion and  Judiciary,  and  try  to  concentrate 
on   doing  lu  own  proper   work   with   more 
llnlahed  grace.    It  conceivably  could  t>e  that 
what  tills  country  needs  now  In  Its  Internal 
and  external  meases  is  to  straighten  tip  and 
fly  right. 

Tb«  old  r«clp«  "treat  ¥m  rough  and  tell 
Vm  nothing"  Is  poor  policy  In  a  represent- 
ative reimbltc.  We  have  about  nin  out  of 
emergencies  to  Jtistify  it.  and  In  any  ras« 
w«  are  losing  otir  taste  for  rough  treatment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtled  'PMA  in  Farm  PoliUcs."  written 
by  Alfred  D  Stedman.  which  appeared 
In  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  on 
AprU  23,  1950. 

There  Lelns  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PMA  IN  FARM  Politics 
(By  Alfred  D  Stedman) 
All  editorial  wave  of  criticism  of  the  April  4 
farm  meeting  in  St.  Paul  goes  rolling  on. 
The  charge  is  that  a  paid  and  captive  audi- 
ence was  assembled  at  public  expense  to  hear 
political  addresses  by  Senator  Hx'Bert  Hum- 
PHKET  and  Secretary  Brannan.  Up  to  2  days 
of  t8  per  diem  pay  and  travel  were  authorized 
for  those  who  attended  among  the  4,500  Min- 
nesota community  and  county  committee- 
men of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration (PMA).  Editorially  alleged  are 
evils  of  regimentation,  propaganda,  and  pol- 
liicklng  at  Federal  expense,  which  Is  esti- 
mated all  the  way  up  to  »150.000  and  which 
might  run  considerably  under  half  of  that. 
Does  this  criticism  reflect  genuine  concern 
over  a  real  problem  and  an  aim  to  help  the 
farm  program  avoid  repetition  of  mistakes? 
No  doubt  some  of  it  does,  but  that's  far  from 
being  the  whole  truth  of  It. 

For  behind  the  present  dispute  there  lies 
ai  untold  story  that's  factual,  fascinating, 
and  fur.  of  meaning.  Ifs  a  story  of  experi- 
ence of  the  Federal  farm  program  with  pol- 
itics and  . safeguards,  first  under  the  old  AAA 
and  then  under  .ts  successor,  the  PMA. 

The  nature  of  the  farm  depression  tended 
all  along  to  push  agriculture  Into  politics 
In  Its  broad  sense.  For  the  farmers  found 
themselves  an  Intensely  competing  group  In 
a  highly  organized  economy.  The  farm  pro- 
gTh.m°s  aim  was  to  afford  enough  concerted 
action  to  prevent  unbridled  competition 
among  millions  of  farming  units  from  wreck- 
ing farm  prices  and  ruining  farm  soil  In 
order  to  get  their  program,  the  farmers  had 
to  move  up  alongside  of  organized  business 
and  organized  labor  In  the  resort  to  political 
action. 

But  a  farm  pLan.  when  once  adopted, 
doesn't  run  itself.  Until  a  system  of  admin- 
istration Is  created,  plans  of  price  and  soil 
protection,  acreage  controls,  grain  storage, 
and  crop  Instirance  are  Jtist  paper  plans. 
So  the  elected  three-member  township  and 
county  committees  were  established.  They 
have  a  real,  and  not  merely  advisory  Job. 
They  actually  operate  the  program  for  the 
farmers  who  each  year  elect  them.  They 
are  the  programs  admlnlsuatlve  founda- 
tion. 

And  forces  pulling  these  committees  to- 
ward politics  In  their  partisan  sense  became 
Increasingly  apparent.  These  Included  busi- 
ness and  later  partisan  attacks  on  the  pro- 
gram. Backers  In  both  parties  were  thrown 
on  the  political  defensive. 

The  dangers.  Including  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, of  diverting  the  farm  program  Into 
partisan  or  extra-legal  byways  became  In- 
creasingly apparent.  An  early  left-wing  at- 
tempt to  convert  AAA  into  an  Instrument  of 
social  change  was  blocked  by  Administrator 
Chester   C.   Davis.    The   leftist   coterie   waa 


otu^ted  in  the  AAA  purge.  In  1935,  a  con- 
gressional storm  over  a  farm  committee, 
mens  march  on  Washington  waa  :.tllled  by  a 
full  report  to  Congress  and  by  the  good  con- 
duct and  high  caliber  of  the  committeemen. 
In  IMO.  some  AAA  ofBclals  were  fired  by 
Davis,  then  War  Food  Administrator,  for  par- 
tisan activities. 

Into  the  farm  laws  and  regulations  that 
were  drawn  with  advice  of  Congress  and  the 
farm  organizations,  went  safeguards  that 
stand  today.  Thus  the  annual  elections  of 
committeemen  are  without  any  party  desig- 
nation. Acceptance  by  a  farm  committee- 
man of  a  political  campaign  post  In  any  party 
requires  his  separation  from  the  farm  com- 
mittee. So  farm  committeemen  cannot 
lawfully  use  their  positions  to  play  machine 
politics.  And  the  farmers,  through  their 
voting  power,  have  In  their  hands  a  weapon 
to  stop  at  the  grass  roots  any  offensive  poli- 
ticking. 

The  fund  to  pay  for  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings, either  local  or  State-wide,  ar^  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  Expense  accounts 
must  be  submitted  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  audit  t)efore  payment.  Thus 
the  actual  cost  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting  can- 
not be  knojvn  until  the  expense  vouchers  are 
In.  The  meetings  are  generally  necessary  In 
the  big  Job  of  informing  committee  men  and 
farmers  about  the  program. 

Though  the  Humphrey  and  Brannan  talks 
here  this  time  were  a  basis  of  the  political 
accusations,  11  other  talks  dtirlng  the  2  days 
devoted  to  program  details  and  the  entire 
State-wide  meeting  In  St  Paul  In  February 
1948  drew  no  fire.  The  committeemen  this 
time  couldn't  tell  Brannan  or  Humphrey 
what  to  say.  couldn't  know  that  Senator 
Thte  would  be  unable  to  speak,  and  came  as 
In  the  past  to  hear  and  consider  whatever 
might  be  said. 

Yet  It  Is  evident  that  safeguards  alone 
aren't  likely  to  solve  what's  really  a  con- 
tinuing problem.  For  as  this  year,  future 
speakers  will  be  uncensored.  The  step  from 
talking  agriculture  to  talking  politics  will 
continue  to  be  short.  No  matter  what  party 
Is  In  power,  the  leaders  will  be  tempted  to 
plav  up  to  these  committees.  So  farm  pro- 
graii  Judgment  and  self-disclpltne  will  ever 
be  a  ;i*ed.  Alert  and  fair  criticism  from  the 
press  can  be  a  useful  spur  to  the  program 
to  watch  Its  step.  Taking  advantage  of  such 
constructive  criticism,  the  program  can 
emerge  stronger  than  before.  So  that  would 
be  O    K. — If  it  were  all  the  story. 

But  the  crusade  has  now  swept  far  beyond 
such  atfns.  Attacks  are  centering  Increas- 
ingly on  the  committeemen,  with  fewer 
honeyed  compliments  tucked  In.  If  pos- 
sible, the  committers  are  to  be  discredited 
and  displaced. 

The  Minneapolis  papers,  at  the  pitch  of 
the  assault,  editorially  compared  the  farm 
committeemen  to  the  odorous,  corrupt,  and 
at  times  crlmin.tl  Pcndersjast  machine  with 
Its  wardheelers  and  musclemen.  The  letters 
PMA.  the  editorial  quoted,  "really  used  to 
mean  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, but  now  a  t)etter  name  for  It  Is — Pen- 
dergast michlne  In  agriculture."  In  the 
liRht  of  the  truth,  doesn't  that  rate  as  a 
most  \infair  and  unwarranted  slur  upon  the 
ccmmttteemen  and  the  farmers  who  elected 
them?  It  goes  along  with  a  one-sided  pres- 
entation of  the  farmers'  status  as  to  Income, 
which  In  fact  has  again  sunk  per  person  to 
less  than  half  the  average  Income  of  non- 
fa'-m  people. 

And  now  at  last  the  Minneapolis  papers 
have  come  to  the  point  That's  a  demand 
for  a  big  shake-up  In  farm  committee  work. 
It  revives  an  old  scheme  for  stripping  away 
the  PMA  committees'  soll-and-acreage  Job 
and  transferring  the  remnants  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  slow  and  limited  farm- 
by-farm  engineering  operations.  It  is  clear 
that  If  the  PMA  committees  are  discredited 
and  their  powers  transferred  or  erased,  the 


farm  program's  administrative  forc«  will  be 
hamstrung  and  that  the  program  Itself  may 
fall. 

Thus  a  Nation-wide  campaign  that's  on 
right  now  In  some  magazines  and  newspapers 
for  noc!:lng  out  the  farm  program  Is  be- 
ing helped  along  by  the  extreme  phase  of 
the  antl-PMA  crusade.  If  that  should  win, 
perhaps  a  parallel  campaign  to  dispose  of 
the  cooperatives  can  also  win.  Then  If  the 
usual  postwar  conditions  should  bring  farm 
depreaelor  back  again,  agriculture  would  be 
Just  about  de'eoieless.  The  procesi  of 
building  Immense  city  fortunes  out  of 
farmers'  helplt-sness  could  bte  resumed.  And 
the  great  political  Issue  of  the  future  could 
be  once  again,  not  the  existence  of  a  farm 
program  but  the  lack  of  It,  with  oncoming 
farm  controls  making  those  of  today  look 
conservative. 

But  maybe  Congress,  the  farmers,  and  peo- 
ple generally  won't  want  to  take  the  risks 
of  this.  Vaybe  they  will  want  to  keep  and 
Improve  for  future  use  the  PM^,  the  farm 
committees,  and  the  farm  program. 


The  Meaning  of  the  New  Wage-Hour 
Rules 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Detroit  Bar  Association  and 
the  Industrial  Relations  Institute  of 
Wayne  University  by  Howard  J,  Ander- 
son, assistant  managing  editor  of  Labor 
Relations  Reporter,  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Mr.  Anderson's  talk  is  the 
best  short  treatment  of  the  practical 
problems  presented  by  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  wage-and-hour  law  which 
has  yet  come  to  my  attention. 

For  many  years,  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  has  been  publishing  fac- 
tual reports  and  books  for  professional 
and  business  use.  Mr,  Anderson  has  spe- 
cialized in  matters  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  hours  and  is  well 
qualified  to  present  an  unbiased,  author- 
itative and  realistic  analysis  of  the  new 
rules. 

For  nearly  12  years,  the  Federal  wage- 
and-hour  law  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Nation's  business  and  indus- 
trial planning.  After  sev^pil  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
succeeded  last  fall  in  rewriting— and  I 
hope  clarifying— some  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  that  law. 

How  successful  we  have  been  will  be 
diflQcuIt  to  ascertain  until  the  courts 
have  interpreted  some  of  the  new 
phrases  we  used.  A  law  which  has  as 
broad  a  sweep  as  this  one  may  easily 
become  quite  complex.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  two  Industrial  plants  follow 
exactly  the  same  practices  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  and  overtime  pay.  AimI 
it  Is  difficult  to  establish  any  rule  which 
may  be  applied  Nation-wide  without  up- 
setting some  practices  of  long  standing. 
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TBI  MXANINO  or  THI  NrW  WAGt-HOtn  RtJLIS 

When  you  discuss  a  subject  as  complicated 
as  the  Federal  wage-and-hour  law,  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  avoid  becoming  either  an  advocate 
or  a  critic.  The  long  and  bitter  struggle 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  both  the  new 
white-collar  regulations  and  the  amendments 
to  the  law  Itself  only  mirrored  the  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  law  and  Its  objectives. 

To  some  groups,  it  represents  a  desirable 
and  necessary  part  of  the  economic  struc- 
ttire.  They  view  it  as  a  shield  against  the 
blasts  of  a  depression.  Insurance  against 
tmfalr  wage  competition  for  the  employer, 
and  a  guaranty  of  adequate  wages  for  the 
employee. 

To  others,  the  law  appears  to  be  a  need- 
lessly complicated  and  harsh  set  of  regula- 
tions— the  bane  of  the  small  businessman 
and  a  booby  trap  wbos^  hidden  meanings 
often  spawn  windfall  payments. 

But  no  mattter  how  you  regard  It,  the 
Wages  and  Hotirs  Act  is  an  established  law  of 
the  land— and  has  been  for  nearly  12  years. 
Its  basic  provisions  have  been  sustained  by 
the  highest  court.  Its  requirements  are  re- 
flected in  pay  and  employment  practices 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  shun  the 
role  of  either  an  advocate  or  a  critic.  I  shall 
concern  myself  only  with  the  questions  of 
who,  what,  and  how — who  is  subject  to  the 
law,  what  its  provisions  require,  and  how 
these  requirements  are  enforced.  To  para- 
phrase Tennyson,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rea- 
son "why." 

BtnXS     AXE     MORE    COMPUCA'rED 

But  even  forgetting  questions  of  social  or 
political  deslrabUlty,  the  wage-hour  law  la 
stUl  a  difBctilt  subject.  The  rules  It  im- 
poses are  far  from  simple.  There  are  prob- 
lems within  problems,  exceptions  to  most  of 
the  rules,  and  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
exceptions. 

The  complexity  is  the  result,  in  part,  of 
dlfBcultles  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  regu- 
late wages,  hours,  and  employment  prac- 
tices on  so  broad  a  scale.  Pay  and  em- 
ployment practices  to  which  the  rtiles  must 
be  applied  vary  from  industry  to  industry  and 
from  plant  to  plant.  A  rule  which  may  be 
applied  with  little  trouble  in  one  plant  may 
upset  practices  of  long  standing  In  another. 

There  Is  a  second,  and  perhaps  equally 
important,  reason  why  the  rules  are  compli- 
cated. Both  the  original  law  and  the  amend- 
ments adopted  last  October  are  essentially 
compromise  measures.  The  same  Is  trtie. 
but  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  new  white- 
collar  regulations.  No  single  group  can  take 
credit  for  all  the  provisions.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  give  and  take  all  the  way. 

Those  who  advocated  a  higher  wage  floor, 
for  example,  achieved  their  goal  at  the  price 
of  concessions  on  coverage.  Those  who 
wanted  to  clarify  the  requirements  as  to 
overtime  pay  had  to  accept  bubbling  quali- 
fications. At  one  point,  the  fate  of  the  en- 
tire amending  measure  ttirned  on  a  single 
vote  In  the  Hotise  Labor  Committee. 

AITKNTIOK    MOW    OW   COUKTS 

This  necessity  for  compromising  on  key 
points  led  to  the  inclusion  of  many  ambigu- 
ous words  and  phrases.  The  meaning  of 
these  will  not  become  clear  until  the  courts 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  construe 
them. 

Moreover,  the  obstacles  encountered  in 
reaching  agreement  on  both  the  amend- 
ments and  the  white-collar  regulations  make 
It  extremely  unlikely  that  any  further  sub- 
stantial changes  will  be  made  for  some  time. 
Not  a  single  proposal  to  amend  the  law  haa 
been  introduced  in  the  ctirrent  session  of 
Congress  and,  for  the  first  time  In  several 
years,  the  Wage-Hotir  Administrator's  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  contained  no  speclflo 
reconmiendatlons  for  changing  the  law.  The 
rules  which  became  eflectlve  on  January  25 


are  the  ones  you  will  have  to  live  with  fur 
many  years  to  come. 

With  these  observations  as  a  background, 
let  us  ttin  to  the  questlona  of  **who.'* 
"what,"  and  "how." 

I.  WHO  X8  covxaro  bt  thk  law 

In  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  an 
employee  is  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage 
or  overtime  compensation  required  tinder 
the  law.  you  should  obtain  answers  to  these 
questions : 

First.  Is  he  engaged  In  interstate  com- 
merce, the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  or  an  occupation  or  process 
closely  related  and  directly  essential  to  sucH 
prod'  ctlon? 

Second.  If  so,  does  he  come  under  any  of 
the  numerous  exemptions  from  the  act? 

The  rtiles  with  respect  to  both  of  these 
qM-^tlons — general  coverage  and  exemp- 
tions— were  subetantially  changed  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  A  new  "closely-related  and  directly- 
essential"  coverage  test  was  adopted  for 
"fringe"  production  workers.  Several  new 
exemptions  were  added:  many  of  the  old  ex- 
emptions were  revised.  And  more  important 
for  the  great  majority  of  employers,  the 
rules  which  govern  overtime-pay  rights  of 
five  classifications  of  white-collar  emplttyees 
were  altered  in  many  Important  respects. 

EXEMPTIONS  AND  "niKCES" 

While  many  of  these  exemption  and  cover- 
age changes  are  limited  in  their  effects  to  a 
single  Industry,  there  are  some  which  cut 
across  Industry  generally.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  are  the  new  rules  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  executive,  administrative,  and  pwo- 
fessional  employees,  and  the  new  coverage 
test  for  fringe  production  workers.  These 
are  the  ones  I  will  discuss. 

The  new  coverage  test  for  fringe  produc- 
tion employees  is  one  of  the  many  ambiguous 
phrases  Included  in  the  law  by  dint  of  a 
compromise.  Its  exact  meaning  will  have  to 
be  determined  on  a  case- by-case  basis,  and 
the  number  and  types  of  employees  who 
have  been  removed  from  the  law's  coverage 
thereby  will  likely  not  be  clear  until  many 
test  cases  have  been  carrlec".  through  to  final 
settlement  in  the  courts.  Suppose  we  ex- 
amine this  new  test  briefly  before  going  on 
to  the  more  Important  white-collar  rules. 

Under  the  original  wage-botir  law,  an  em- 
ployee was  covered  if  he  was  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce,  or  any  occupation 
or  process  necessary  to  such  production.  This 
last,  or  necessary,  clause  has  been  deleted. 

Now,  so-called  fringe  production  workers 
are  subject  to  the  law  only  if  they  are  en- 
gaged in  "closely  related  processes-'-^r  oc- 
cupations directly  essential"  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.  What  did  Con- 
gress mean  by  these  terms  "closely  related" 
and  "directly  essential?"  How  do  they  nar- 
row coverage  as  Interpreted  by  the  courts 
under  the  old  "necessary-to-production" 
test? 

Even  before  the  new  language  was  adopted 
there  was  disagreement  among  its  congres- 
sional draftsmen  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
The  two  extremes  In  interpretation  were 
presented  by  Senator  PEPPta  and  Congress- 
man LxsTNSKi,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Con- 
gressman Lt7CAS,  on  the  other. 

WHO    IS    "DISBCTLT    XaSEMTXAL" 

According  to  the.  Pepper-Lealnskl  inter- 
pretation, the  new  "closely-related  and  di- 
rectly-essential" test  does  not  radically  re- 
vise the  law's  coverage,  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts  in  the  past.  Except  for  the  few 
groups  of  employees  specifically  named  In 
the  House  Managers  statement,  they  argued, 
the  amendment  does  not  alter  the  status 
of  any  employees  who  had  already  been  held 
subject  to  the  act.  It  merely  draws  a  pre- 
cise line  beyond  which  the  courts  may  not 
go  In  determining  whether  additional  em- 
ployees are  covered. 
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This  Interpretation  had  the  backing  of  the 
Labor  Department  s  attorneys  and  will  likely 
be  found  in  the  nevf  interpretatlre  bulletin 
on  the  Id*  s  coverage.  This  bulletin,  1  have 
been  told,  will  be  out  shortly. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Congressman  Lccas  The  Texas 
Corigrcssinan.  who  was  the  original  sponsor 
of  some  of  the  amendments  which  were 
anally  adopted,  told  the  House  that  the  new 
words  "directly  essential"  connate  "Indis- 
pensatle  •■  And  he  can  find  some  support 
for  this  Interpretation  In  the  Webster  Dic- 
tionary "s  deflnillon  of  "essential  "  As  one 
of  ihe'mejininfrs  of  "e-ssential."  the  diction- 
ary gives  -Imixjrtant  to  the  highest  degree: 
indlsperisAhle  "  The  only  thing  wrong  with 
this  view  U  that  the  wards  •  directly  essen- 
tial" Wfie  substituted  for  "indispensable" 
In  the  cunrerenre  committee  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  a  dlSerent  meaning. 

With  even  thi«e  who  drafted  the  new 
test  dis.  greemg  as  to  Its  meaning.  It  does 
not  appear  safe  to  go  beyond  the  specific 
guides  set  out  in  the  House  Managers  State- 
ment—at leiist  until  the  ctmrts  have  h;tnded 
down  some  rulings.  The  managers  state- 
ment lists  about  seven  types  of  "fringe  '  em- 
ployees who  would  no  longer  be  covered  by 
the  act  under  the  new  test  and  five  types 
who  wuuid  still  be  covered. 

Among  th<.»e  slUl  covered,  according  to 
the  statement,  are  the  following: 

1.  Maintenance,  custodial,  and  clerical  em- 
ployees of  manufacturers,  mining  companies, 
and  other  producers  of  gixxls  for  commerce, 
whether  employed  by  the  company  Itself 
or  by  an  Independent  contractor. 

2.  Eraph  yees  who  maintain  or  repair  build- 
ings In  which  goods  are  produced  for  com- 
merce. 

3.  Employees  who  make,  repair,  or  main- 
tain machinery  or  tools  and  dies  used  in  the 
prodiKtiou  of  goods  for  commerce. 

4.  Employees  of  public  utilities  furnishing 
gas,  electricity,  or  »"ater  to  firms  manufac- 
turing, mining,  or  producing  goods  for  com- 
merce. 

The  employees  removed  from  coverage,  ac- 
cording to  the  managers  statement,  are  th(«e 
engaged  In  a  few  very  specific  types  of  work 
such  as  providing  residential,  eating,  or  other 
living  facilities  for  factory  workers,  cleaning 
wlndiiws  or  providing  exterminator  service 
In  factories  under  contracts  between  their 
employers  and  the  manufacturers,  or  pro- 
ducing; fertUi/er  for  sale  to  local  farmers 
who  also  scil  their  products  locally. 

The  dlst  ictions  between  those  employees 
still  covered  and  those  removed  from  cover- 
age are  dlClcult  to  perceive  In  some  Instances. 
It  looks  as  If  there  will  be  a  field  day  for  the 
lawyers. 

WHITI-COLIJH    EXEMPTIONS 

It  is  hard  to  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  new  while-collar  regulations.  Nearly 
2.500.000  employees  are  potentially  exempt 
under  the  rules  they  establish.  And  such 
empl(jvee8  m^y  be  found  In  all  sizes  and 
types  of  establlsbmenu  from  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  to  the  smallest  local 
bank 

To  qualify  for  exemptl(;n  under  the  Ad- 
ministrators regulations,  executive,  admin- 
istratl.e.  and  professional  employees  mtist 
satisfy  re<|iiii'c<Q-t>^  us  to  salary,  duties,  and 
responsibilities.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
mistakes  made  by  employers  is  to  assume 
that  an  employee  is  exewipt  merely  because 
his  title  sounds  right  and  he  satisfies  the 
minimum-salary  requirement. 

Titles  do  net  determine  an  employees 
status  under  the  regulations,  and  the  salary 
requirement  Is  only  one  of  a  series  which 
must  be  ratlsfled  before  an  employee  may 
be  regarded  as  exempt. 

MOW   TO   CHECK    FOt   EXEMPT10M 

However.  In  checking  an  employee's  ex- 
empt status  under  the  reg-alations,  the  logical 
starting  point  Is  his  salary.    Fur  an  executive, 


the  minimum  snlary  Is  $55  a  week.  For  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  employees,  the 
minimum  Is  «75  a  week.  But  If  an  employee 
In  any  of  the  three  classifications  Is  paid 
$100  a  week  or  more,  he  may  be  qualified 
for  exemption  under  new  streamlined  re- 
quirements. 

These  streamlined  requirements  should 
make  exemption  much  easier  to  support  lor 
high-paid  white-collar  employees.  For  one 
thing,  they  suspend  the  difficult  and  strict 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  nonexempt  work 
the  employee  may  perform.  An  Important 
point  to  remember,  however.  Is  that  mechan- 
ics, craftsmen,  and  other  non-whlte-coUar 
employees  cannot  qualify  for  exemption,  no 
matter  how  high  their  pay  may  be. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  minimum 
salary,  an  exempt  executive  must  be  paid 
on  a  salary  basis.  Administrative  and  pro- 
fessional employees  must  be  paid  on  a  sahiry 
or  fee  basis.  The  Administrator's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  "on  a  salary  basis'"  poses 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  under 
th2  regulations. 

This  phrase,  the  Administrator  explains, 
means  that  the  employee  must  receive  his 
full  salary— a  predetermined  amount  con- 
stituting all  or  part  of  his  compensation— 
for  any  week  In  which  he  performs  any  work, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  days  or 
hours  worked.  In  other  words,  the  prede- 
termined amount  which  constitutes  his 
salary  may  not  be  subject  to  deductions, 
either  for  disciplinary  or  other  purposes. 

In  the  ordinary  sltnatlon.  an  employer  will 
provide  paid  vacations  and  sick  leave  for 
execatlve.  admlnlsirr.tlre.  and  professional 
employees.  How  does  this  rule  apply  In  such 
a  situation?  May  the  employer  penalize  an 
exempt  employee  for  excessive  absences  dur- 
ing a  week  by  deductions  from  his  paid-vaca- 
tion allowance? 

KETP  THESE  POINTS   IN   MIND 

In  answering  such  questions,  you  may  find 
It  helpful  to  keep  the  following  rules  In 
mind: 

First.  The  exempt  employee  must  receive 
his  full  salary  in  any  week  in  which  any  work 
is  performed.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  only  In  the  first  and  last  veeks  of  em- 
ployment. Failure  to  pay  the  full  salary  in 
such  weeks  is  not  regarded  as  Inconsistent 
with  payment  on  a  salary  basis. 

Second.  There  Is  no  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  the  employee  be  paid  his  full 
salary,  or  any  amount  for  that  matter,  In  a 
week  In  which  he  does  no  work. 

Third.  There  Is  no  prohibition  on  deduct- 
ing from  an  employee's  vacation  or  sick- 
leave  credits  for  absences.  Just  be  sure  the 
employee  gets  his  full  salary  when  he  works 
during  a  week. 

Finally.  If  an  employee  Is  not  paid  his  full 
salary  In  a  veek  In  whU  h  he  does  some  work, 
even  a  few  hours,  the  exemption  may  be  lost 
for  all  weeks,  not  merely  for  the  week  la 
which  the  deduction  Is  made. 

The  practical  solution  to  comp'lance  with 
these  rules  would  appear  to  be  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  tl  at  an  exempt  employee  has 
no  time  off  wiinout  pay  1 1  any  workweek  In 
which  he  d'jes  any  work.  If  the  employee 
works  as  much  as  ai.  hour,  he  will  have  to 
be  paid  the  full  salary  to  preserve  the  ex- 
emption. 

Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  help  In  clari- 
fying the  application  of  these  rules. 

First.  LuppoM  an  employee  Is  absent  for 
1  day  during  a  week  and  th-  employer  makes 
a  deduction  of  1  day's  pay  from  his  weekly 
salary  The  exemption  would  be  lost,  since 
the  empUjyee  performed  work  during  the 
wet'k  and  did  not  receive  hi-  full  weekly 
salary. 

Second.  Suppose    the   emplcjyee    is   absent 

1  day  and  the  employer  pays  him  th''  full  sal- 
ary for  the  we*""!  but  deducts  1  dpy  from  the 

2  weeks  of  paid  vacation  to  which  he  Is  en- 


titled. Since  the  employee  receives  bis  full 
salary  for  that  week,  the  exemption  wotild 
not  be  Impaired  thereby.  When  the  employee 
later  takes  his  vacation,  he  would  be  given 
paid  vacation  of  1  day  less  than  the  full 
2  weeks.  But  the  exemption  would  still  not 
be  defeated  i  irlng  the  short  vacation  week 
if  the  employer  docc  either  of  the  following: 
(a)  Requires  the  employee  to  work  1  day 
during  the  week  and  pays  him  his  full  salary 
or  (b)  permits  him  to  have  the  entire  week 
off  but  pavs  him  for  1  day  shoit  of  the  full 
week.  In  the  first  '-ase,  the  employee  would 
be  paid  his  full  salary  for  a  week  In  which 
he  worked  1  day:  In  the  second,  payment  ot 
the  full  salary  would  not  be  required,  since 
the  employee  did  no  work  during  the  week. 

Third,  suppose  an  employee  has  exhausted 
the  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  and  then  takes  a  day  off  dur- 
ing the  week.  If  the  employer  made  a  de- 
duction from  his  salary  for  the  absence,  the 
exemption  would  be  impaired. 

To  sum  It  all  up,  no  deductions  from  pay 
should  be  made  In  any  week  In  which  the 
employee  does  any  work.  But  deductions 
may  be  made  from  vacation  or  sick  leave  so 
long  as  you  avoid  a  situation  In  which  the 
employee  gets  less  than  his  full  pay  In  a 
week  In  which  he  works. 

DtrriES  AND  RFSPONSIDILrntS 

After  deciding  that  the  employee  meets  the 
salary  requirement  for  one  of  the  three 
exempt  groups,  you  should  next  examine  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  determine  If 
they  Jibe  with  the  requirements  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

The  definitions  of  all  three  classifications — 
executive,  administrative,  and  professional — 
now  contain  a  primary-duty  test.  And  an 
understanding  of  these  tests  may  help  you 
immeastuahly  in  distinguishing  between  the 
different  exempt  groups  and  In  applying  the 
other  reqtilrements  for  exemption. 

For  an  exempt  executive,  the  primary  duty 
must  be  the  management  of  the  enterprise 
or  a  customarily  recognized  department  or 
subdivision.  In  other  words,  the  exempt 
executive  group  Is  composed  of  bosses — 
those  who  manage  and  iupervlse  the  opera- 
tions of  a  plant  or  department,  those  who 
direct  the  work  of  other  employees. 

For  employees  In  the  administrative  class- 
ification, the  primary  duty  must  be  the  per- 
formance of  ofliio  or  nunmanual  field  work 
directly  related  to  management  policies  or 
general  business  operations  of  either  the 
employer  or  the  employer's  customers.  In 
addition,  the  exempt  administrative  employee 
must  perform  work  of  one  of  three  specific 
types— first,  the  type  performed  by  such 
employees  as  executive  and  administrative 
assistants  to  a  boss;  second,  the  type  per- 
formed by  such  staff  employees  as  tax  ex- 
perts. Insurance  experts.  Investment  consul- 
tants, wage  rate  analysts,  and  so  forth;  or 
third,  the  type  performed  by  employees  who 
perform  special  .sslgnments  such  as  travel- 
ing auditors,  traveling  Inventory  men,  and 
certain  types  of  field  representatives. 

Finally,  employees  In  the  professional 
group  must  have  as  their  primary  duty  the 
performance  of'work  of  one  of  two  types — 
first,  the  type  performed  by  employees  In  one 
of  the  traclitlimal  or  new  professions  which 
requires  knowledge  of  an  advanced  type 
such  as  Is  acquired  by  a  prolonged  course 
of  specialized  instruction  and  study;  or  sec- 
ond, work  of  an  original  and  creative  char- 
acter In  a  recognized  field  of  artistic  en- 
deavor— the  theater,   for  example. 

If  you  keep  vhese  basic  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  exempt  worl:  In 
mind.  It  will  help  you  In  applying  the  other 
tesU  with  respect  to  duties  and  respoitslblU- 
tles.  Of  these  other  tests,  the  two  which  will 
likely  prove  the  most  troublesome  are  those 
relating  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
employee  and  the  so-called  non-exempl-work 
tolerances. 


WHO  EXERCIfES   "DIHCErnON"» 

The  test  relating  to  discretionary  powers 
Is  phrased  differently  for  each  of  the  three 
classifications.  The  executive  must  cus- 
tomarily and  regularly  exercise  discretionary 
powers.  The  administrative  employee  must 
customarily  and  regularly  exercise  discre- 
tion and  Independent  Judgment.  Finally, 
the  professional  employee  must  perform  work 
which  requires  the  consistent  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion and  Judgment  In  Its  performance. 

The  Administrator's  explanatory  bulletin 
on  the  regulations  may  give  you  some  valu- 
able guides  for  determining  the  degree  of 
discretion  and  Judgment  which  miist  be  exer- 
cised to  qualify  an  employee  for  exemption. 
It  points  out,  for  example,  that  the  exercise 
of  discretion  and  Judgment  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  application  of  skill 
and  procedures.  And  it  gives  several  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  the  distinction. 

It  points  out.  for  example,  that  you  have 
to  distinguish  between  the  application  of 
skill  and  procedures  by  a  grader  of  logs  and 
the  discretion  and  Jutigment  exercised  by  a 
customers'  man  In  a  brokerage  house. 

V.'hen  it  comes  to  what  Is  meant  by  "cus- 
tomarily and  regularly,"  the  bulletin  appears 
only  to  compound  the  confusion.  This 
phrase,  the  bulletin  states,  signifies  "a  fre- 
quency which  is  greater  than  occasional  but 
less  than  constant." 

TOI-IHANCES    FOB    NONEXEMPT    WORK 

More  exemption  claims  have  been  defeated 
becatise  the  employee  exceeded  the  non- 
exempt-work  tolerance  than  for  any  other 
reason.  In  brief,  these  tolerances  impose  a 
20-percent  limit  on  the  amount  of  nonexempt 
work  an  exempt  employee  may  do  each  week. 

The  new  regulations  both  clarify  and 
liberalize  these  limitations.  The  changes 
made  are  these: 

First.  What  Is  meant  by  nonexempt  work 
is  clarified  by  relating  It  directly  to  the 
exempt  work  the  employee  performs.  Non- 
exempt  work  for  an  executive,  for  example. 
Is  that  which  is  not  directly  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  his  exempt  duties. 
More  Important,  numerous  examples  are 
given  of  work  which  might  be  regarded  as 
exempt  for  certain  employees.  You  may  find 
these  examples  in  the  explanatory  bulletin. 

Second.  The  20-percent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  nonexempt  work  which  may  be 
performed  Is  now  stated  in  terms  of  the  em- 
ployee's own  workweek,  not  the  workweeks 
of  nonexempt  employees.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  nonexempt  work  an  employee  in 
these  classificatlous  may  perform  will  in- 
crease as  his  weekly  hours  Increase.  If  an 
executive  works  40  hours,  for  example,  his 
nonexempt  work  would  be  limited  to  8  hotxrs. 
At  60  hours,  the  non-exempt-work  tolerance 
would  be  12  hours. 

WATCH  TITLES   AND   JOB  DESCaiP'nONS 

It  Is  no  secret  that  these  white-collar  ex- 
empilcns  are  difficult  to  apply.  The  variety 
of  Jobs  within  their  range  is  almost  endless. 
And  the  requirements  are  not  simple.  If, 
however,  you  are  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  check  the  status  of  employees  under  the 
new  regulations,  you  may  find  the  following 
•uggestlons  of  value. 

First.  Be  careful  about  titles.  A  title  or 
clasj'flcaticn  does  not  determine  an  em- 
ployee's stattis.  It  is  his  work,  responsibili- 
ties, and  salary  which  are  controlling.  If 
you  are  an  employer,  however,  do  not  bestow 
titles  In  such  a  way  as  to  hurt  ycu.  If  you 
have  an  employee  with  Important  responsi- 
bilities In  the  care  of  plant  and  grounds,  call 
him  a  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  not  a  head  Janitor. 

Second.  Do  not  rely  on  a  Job  description 
prepared  by  the  emoloyee  himself.  Duties 
or  functions  may  be  biown  up  or  watered 
down,  depending  on  the  purpose. 

Third.  Watch  the  rule  on  deductions  from 
salaries.     Avoid  any  situaticn  In  which  an 


employee  has  time  off  without  pay  In  a  week 
In  which  he  works.  He  must  receive  the 
full  salary  in  any  week  In  which  he  performs 
any  work. 

Fourth.  Don't  assume  that  an  employee  Is 
not  exempt  merely  because  he  di.>es  not  sat- 
isfy the  exemption  tests  for  one  classiflcatlon. 
Check  his  duties  and  pay  against  all  the 
deSnltlons. 

Finally.  If  you  are  given  the  Job  of  check- 
ing the  status  of  any  substantial  number 
of  employees,  prepare  r  checklist  of  ques- 
tions to  ask  each  employee  with  respect  to 
his  salary,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  And 
file  the  Information  you  obtain.  It  may  be 
valuable  later  on. 

n.    WHAT    iHE  LAW  RECtTiarS 

Once  you  have  determined  that  an  em- 
ployee Is  subject  to  the  Ir w.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  find  out  what  It  requires  In  the 
form  of  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
compensation. 

So  far  as  the  minimum  wage  U  concerned, 
the  problems  are  not  too  many  nor  too  diffi- 
cult. The  minimum  is  a  flat  78  cents  an 
hour.  There  is  no  escalator  provision  for 
raising  It  to  higher  levels 

MINIMUM   WACX  PHOBI^MS 

When  It  comet  to  putting  the  minimum 
Into  effect  in  a  plant,  however,  there  are  a 
few  practical  conslderatlor^  to  bear  In  mind. 
It  is  important,  for  example,  to  know  whether 
compliance  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  each  hour,  each  workweek,  or  some  longer 
period. 

For  employees  paid  hourly  or  piece  rates, 
the  single  workweek  will  still  be  the  stand- 
ard. If  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  ncn- 
overtlme  hours  In  the  workweek  are  at  least 
75  cents,  the  minimum  wa^e  requirement 
will  be  satisfied  for  that  week.  The  Ad- 
ministrator does  not.  however,  permit  any 
averaging  of  earnings  for  such  employees 
over  a  period  longer  than  a  workweek.  Nor 
does  he  permit  an  employer  to  set  an  hourly 
rate  below  75  cents  where  the  employee  Is 
paid  solely  on  an  hourly-rate  basis. 

For  salaried  employees,  there  Is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  If  the  employee  Is  paid 
a  semimonthly  or  monthly  salary,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  recognize  a  regular  monthly 
salary  of  $130  or  a  regular  semimonthly  sal- 
ary of  «65  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act  for  workweeks  o^  no  more  than  40 
hours. 

If  the  minimum  wage  were  to  be  applied 
on  a  strict  workweek  basis  to  such  em- 
ployees, there  would  be  some  pay  periods  in 
whlcii  tho  $65-6emimonthly  or  $130-monthly 
salary  would  not  yield  an  average  of  75 
cents  an  hotir.  Suppose,  for  example,  an 
employee  working  a  40-hour  week  is  paid 
on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month.  For 
some  pay  periods,  that  salary  will  cover  only 
80  hours:  for  others.  It  will  cover  as  many 
as  96  hours.  Over  the  year,  the  payment 
of  $65  each  pay  period  would  yield  an  aver- 
age of  75  cents  an  hour.  But  in  a  half 
month  having  12  workdays,  it  would  take 
a  payment  of  $72  to  net  the  employee  75 
cents  an  hour. 

The  Administrator's  special  rule  for  siich 
employees  obviates  this  dlfficxilty. 

Two  other  problems  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages  deserve  special  attention  before 
we  leave  the  subject. 

First.  The  problem  of  training  learners 
under  the  Increased-wage  floor  is  apparently 
more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Nearly  3.000  special  learner  certificates  per- 
mitting a  training  rate  below  the  minimum 
have  bieen  issued  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
To  obtain  such  a  certificate,  the  employer 
should  be  able  to  show  that  experienced 
workers  are  not  available  for  the  Jobs,  that 
the  minimum  wage  is  so  burdensome  that 
learners  would  not  be  hired  without  an 
e.xcmptlon,  and  that  the  Job  Is  a  skilled  one 
requiring  a  definite  learning  period. 


Second.  If  you  contemplate  doing  Govern- 
ment work,  you  should  take  Into  account  the 
likelihood  that  even  higher  minimum  rates 
may  soon  be  required  for  work  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  The  S^'cretary  of  Lab>.r  has 
a?.ked  Congress  for  $536,000  to  finance  a 
program  of  revising  minimum-wage  deter- 
minations under  the  Walsh-Henley  Act.  And 
his  goals  are  far  above  the  75-cent  hourly 
minimum  established  under  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act. 

CVER-nME    PAT 

Ever  since  the  act  was  first  adopted  in 
1938.  the  problem  of  flejurlng  overtime  pay 
has  been  particularly  difficult.  Now  you 
have  a  set  of  statutory  guides  to  assist  you  m 
making  these  computations.  The^e  guides 
may  be  found  In  a  revised  and  considerably 
expanded  section  7  of  the  act.  Moreover, 
the  Administrator  has  set  out  his  views  as  to 
the  meuiilug  of  the  new  provisions  lu  a  de- 
tailed bulletin  covering  nearly  50  pages. 

Under  the  revised  section  7.  as  uiide»-  the 
original  law.  hours  In  excess  of  40  a  week 
must  be  paid  for  at  tine  and  on-vhalf  the 
employee's  regular  rate.  According  to  a  long 
line  of  Stipreme  Court  decisions,  this  regu- 
lar rate  must  generally  be  flgtired  by  the 
averaging  method. 

Total  weekly  pay,  excluding  true  overtime 
premiums  and  a  few  other  extra  payments, 
should  be  divided  by  the  ntmiber  of  hotirs 
worked  dtirlng  the  week.  If  the  emoloyee  la 
paid  a  flat  weekly  wage  c-  salary  for  a  fixed 
numt>er  of  hotirs.  the  dlvlfor  shouid  be  tl.e 
number  of  hours  In  the  fixed  or  regular 
workweek. 

CHANGES  IN  AVERAGING  RITLC 

For  the  great  majority  of  employees,  this 
averaging  rule,  with  some  mcxilflcatlons,  will 
still  determine  the  regtilar  rate.  The  amend- 
ments do  not  rescind  the  rule.  The  changes 
they  make  are  these: 

First.  They  considerably  enlarge  the  cate- 
gory of  payments  which  may  be  excluded 
before  total  weekly  pay  Is  divided  by  weekly 
hours  to  determine  the  regtilar  rate. 

Second.  They  add  to  the  list  of  true  over- 
time premiums  which  may  both  be  excluded 
in  figuring  the  regular  rate  and  deducted 
from  the  amount  due  as  weekly  overtlrre 
under  the  law.  Now  In  this  group  are  week- 
end, holiday,  day  of  rest,  and  premiums  for 
work  outside  certain  clock-pattern  hours — 
premiums  which  had  been  considered  a  part 
of  the  regular  rate  under  the  Sup>reme 
Court's  overtlme-on-overtlme  decision. 

Third.  They  expressly  sanction  three  ex- 
ceptions to  the  averaging  rule — a  so-called 
Belo  contract,  an  employer -employee  agree- 
ment fixing  a  regular  rate  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  employee's  average  hourly 
earnings,  and  an  agreement  to  base  the  over- 
time pay  of  pieceworkers  and  employees  paid 
more  than  one  rate  In  a  single  week  on  tlie 
basic  rate  paid  dtiring  the  overtime  hotirs. 

Fourth.  They  liberalize  the  requirement* 
for  obtaining  partial  overtime  exemptions 
under  so-called  semiannual  and  annual  wage 
agreements. 

The  Administrator's  views  with  respect  to 
these  changes  are  set  out  at  considerable 
length  in  the  new  interpretative  bulletin  and 
regulations  he  has  Issued.  There  are  three 
points,  however,  which  deserve  special  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  These  relate  to  what  the 
Administrator  describes  as  peeudo-percent- 
age  bonuses,  so-called  Belo  contracts,  and 
premium  payments  for  holiday  work. 

BONUSES     AND     PKEMIL^US 

For  some  time.  It  has  been  the  general 
impression  that  so-called  percentage  bo- 
ntises — those  paid  as  a  percentage  of  total 
earnings.  Including  premium  overtime  pay — 
were  safe.  It  was  believed  that  they  clearly 
Included  an  overtime  allowance  and  thus 
would  have  no  effect  on  regular  rate  or 
overtime  computations. 
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But  the  Administrator's  new  overtime  bul- 
letin and  profit -sharing  regulations  do  not 
go  this  far.  V.'hlle  the  Administrator  rec- 
ogniie*  that  percentage  Ixniuses  ordinarily 
will  not  Increase  overtime  liabilities,  he 
points  out  that  there  are  certa^ln  pseudo- 
bontues  which  must  all  be  retarded  as  regu- 
lar wmgtt,  even  though  paid  as  a  percentage 
of  total  earnings. 

Aa  on3  example,  he  cites  an  hourly  rate 
plus  group  commission  pav  plan  for  sales- 
men. The  commissions  are  part  of  the  regu- 
la.  rate,  he  sut*s.  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
paid  as  a  percentage  of  total  earnings  will 
not  alter  the  situation. 

Although  It  Is  not  specifically  so  stated. 
U  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  Administra- 
tor will  revo°:nize  an  overtime  allowance 
In  a  percentage  bonus  paid  under  a  so- 
CAlled  cost -saving,  production-saving,  or 
Scanlon  tvpe  of  plan,  such  as  was  upheld 
In  the  Macklln  case  before  the  amendments 
were  idopted.  The  amounts  paid  under  such 
plans  are  directly  linked  to  group  produc- 
tion and  for  that  reason  may  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  regular  rate. 

Cr.\R.*NTY     WAGE     CONTRACTS 

Although  the  type  of  guaranty  wage  con- 
tract which  has  become  known  as  a  Belo 
contract  was  twice  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Administrator  has  always  re- 
garded the  Court's  ruling  as  a  narrow  pro- 
nouncement limited  to  the  exact  facts  In- 
volved   n  the  Belo  and   Halliburton  cases. 

Under  the  new  section  Tie),  express  sanc- 
tion IS  given  lor  contracts  of  the  Belo 
type,  provided  they  meet  very  specific  and 
strict  requirements.  The  requirements  are 
these : 

First.  The  contract  must  be  either  a  bona 
fide  individual  employment  contr;\ct  or  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement.  It  need  not 
be  written. 

Second  The  duties  of  the  employee  must 
necessitate  irregular  hours  of  work. 

Third.  The  contract  must  specify  a  regu- 
lar rate  of  pav  not  less  than  the  75-cent 
hourly  mlnimtira  and  compensation  at  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  that  rate 
for  all  hours  above  40  In  any  workweek. 

Fourth.  The  contract  must  provide  a 
weekly  guaranty  which  covers  not  more  than 
60  hours  based  on  the  regular  and  overtime 
rates  specified  In  the  contract. 

There  ls  a  feeling  around  Washington  that 
few  contracts  will  get  by  under  the  Interpre- 
tation the  Administrator  Is  giving;  to  these 
requirements.  In  his  overtime  bulletin,  for 
example,  he  emphasUes  that  the  regular  rate 
specified  in  the  contract  must  actually  op- 
erate as  a  regular  rate.  In  other  words,  the 
emplovee  will  have  to  get  mere  than  the 
weekly  guaranty  In  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  workweeks  so  that  the  specified  regular 
rate  mav  actually  be  used  to  figure  pay. 
Moreover,  he  adds,  the  weekly  guaranty 
must  be  a  real  guaranty— It  must  be  paid  In 
full  m  all  workweeks,  however  short.  In 
which  the  employee  performs  any  amount 
of  work  for  the  employer. 

In  a  brief  filed  In  the  Antonio  Rolg  case 
now  pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit,  the  Administrator  points 
out  that  the  rules  must  be  applied  on  the 
basis  of  the  hours,  duties,  and  pay  of  each 
Individual   employee. 

If  you  plan  to  use  a  Belo  contract,  there- 
fore, the  best  advice  I  could  give  you  would 
be  to  make  absolutely  certain  the  contract 
iB  in  exact  accordance  with  the  standards 
specified  in  the  law.  Moreover,  the  guar- 
anty should  be  set  low  enough  that  the  em- 
ployees  pay  will  exceed  It  in  a  substantLU 
portion  of  the  workweeks.  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  good  reasons  for  avoiding  such 
conuacts  entirely. 

HOLIDAT  PAT 

Among  the  new  overtime  premiums— 
those  which  may  be  excluded  in  figuring  the 
regular  rate  and.  In  addition,  oflset  against 


overtime  pav  due  under  the  law— are  pre- 
miums of  atleast  an  extra  half  time  paid  for 
work  performed  on  a  holiday. 

In  applvlng  this  new  provision,  you  must 
Ignore  the  pay  which  an  employee  receives 
for   the  holiday   whether  he   works  or   not. 
Payments  for  time  not  worked  are  net  part 
of  the  regular  rate  and.  In  addition,  cannot 
be   credited    against   overtime   pay.     I'  Jfor 
example,  the  employment  contract  proyWes 
for  8  hours'  pav  for  an   unworked   holiday 
plus    an    additional    straight -time    pay    for 
each  hour  worked  on  the  holiday,  you  would 
Ignore  the  8  hours'  Idle-holiday  pay  In  rp- 
nlvlng   the   new   rule.     Since   the   employee 
receives  only  straight-time  pay  for  working 
on    the   holiday,    there   could    be    no   credit 
against      statutory      overtime.        The      first 
straight-time  pay-that  the  employee  would 
get    even   If   he   didn't    work— would   be   ex- 
cluded  in   figuring   the  regular   rate   as   pay 
for    time    not    worked.      The    extra    straight 
time  for  working  on  the  holiday  would  be 
included     In     figuring     the     regular     rate. 
Neither  could  be  credited  against  overtime. 
The  rule  Is  different,  however,  where  the 
employment  contract  and  practices  make  It 
clear  that  an  entire  holiday  payment  Is  com- 
pensation for  working  on  the  holiday.     In 
kuch    an    event,    the    initial    straight    time 
would   be  included   in  figuring  the  regular 
rate      Anv  amount  of  an  extra  half  time  or 
more  paid  In  addition  to  the  straight  time 
could  be  excluded  in  figuring  the  regular  rate 
and  credited  against  overtime  pay  due  under 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  the  holiday 
payment  which  may  be  excluded  from  the 
regular  rate  and  offset  against  overtime  due 
under  the  law  Is  a  premium  of  at  least  an 
extra  half  time  paid  for  working  on  the  hoU- 

with  this  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  key 
overtime  problems,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
final  question  of  how  the  law  Is  enforced. 

in.   HOW   THE  LAW   IS  ENFORCED 

When  the  amendments  to  the  law  were 
adopted  last  October,  the  Administrator 
gained  his  long-sought  express  authority  to 
collect  back  wages  owed  to  employees  under 
the  act.  The  authority  was  hedged  with  so 
many  new  restrictions,  however,  that  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  Administrator  actually 
gained  much. 

As  thus  amended,  the  law  now  provides  for 
the  following  legal  actions  to  enforce  its 
requirements: 

First.  The  Administrator  may  sue  to  col- 
lect unpaid  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
pay  due  the  employees,  provided  the  em- 
ployees request  the  Administrator  In  writing 
to  bring  the  suit  and  the  case  does  not  in- 
volve an  unsettled  Issue  of  law. 

Second.  The  Administrator  may  sue  for  an 
Injunction  to  restrain  an  employer  from  vio- 
lating the  law. 

Third.  The  Justice  Department  may  bring 
criminal  actions  against  ••willful"  violators. 

Fourth.  Employees  themselves  may  sue  to 
recover  back  wages  due  them  under  the 
law  plus  an  equal  additional  amount  as 
liquidated  damages. 

No  change  was  made  In  the  goixl-falth 
defenses  or  2-ycar  statute  of  limitations  lor 
wa^'o  suits,  as  provided  for  by  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act. 


trator   plans  to  Inspect    1   out   of   every   10 

establishments  covered  by  the  act  during  the 
course  of  the  vear.  This  Is  almost  double 
the  number  Inspected  last  year.  And  inspec- 
tions by  the  Division  often  bring  a  flood  of 
employee-wage  suits  In  their  wake. 

A    FEW    SUGGESTIONS 

With  these  increased  enforcement  activi- 
ties In  prosrect.  It  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  for  the" employer,  the  attorney,  and  the 
union  officer  to  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions  of  '•who"  and  "what"  under  the 
law.  I  have  tried  to  focus  your  attention  on 
a  few  of  the  problems  you  will  encounter. 
There  will  be  many  others,  and  few  of  them 
will  be  simple. 

In  dealing  with  these  i)roblems  on  a  day- 
to-day  b.-isls.  you  may  find  It  helpful  to  keep 
these  suggestions  In  mind: 

First,  if  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to  an  em- 
ployee's right  to  the  minimum-wage  and 
overtime  payments  under  the  law.  check  his 
status  both  under  the  rules  governing  basic 
coverage  and  those  for  the  specific  exemp- 
tions. 

Second.  In  applying  the  most  Important 
of  the  exemptions— those  for  white-collar 
employees— remember  that  exemption  de- 
pends on  the  salary,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  employee,  not  on  his  title  or 
salary  alone.  And  don't  forget  the  rules  on 
deductions  from  salaries. 

Third.  Remember  that  earnings  of  hourly 
paid  and  piece-rate  employees  may  be  aver- 
aged over  a  workweek— but  no  longer  pe- 
riod—In  determining  compliance  with  the 
minimum  wage. 

Finally.  Be  wary  of  any  painless  rigs  for 
complying  with  the  laws  overtime  require- 
ments. The  overtime  provision  Is  now  long 
and  detailed,  and  methods  of  payment  not 
specifically  sanctioned  may  be  very  costly 
In  the  long  run. 


WATCH    HOW    POWERS    ARE    USED 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  exact  enforce- 
ment powers  which  the  Administrator  has 
may  not  be  nearly  so  important  as  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  exercises  them.  Some  hints 
as  to  the  Administrators  plans  may  be  found 
In  the  budget  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

To  enforce  the  new  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  requirements,  the  Administrator  Is 
asking  for  additional  funds  totaling  nearly 
♦3.000.000.  This  would  permit  an  estimated 
60.000  or  more  U  spectlons  during  the  1951 
fiscal   year.     In  other   words,   the  Admlnls- 


Our  Confused  Present  and  Uncertain 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Fi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  April  22.  1950.  i.<:.':ue  of 
the  Ave  Maria,  the  publication  of  Notre 
Dame  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printeii  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  some  time  now  tl  e  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  vorrled  about  the 
confused  present  and  the  uncertain  future 
of  our  country.  There  sei-ms  to  be  lack  of 
stability  and  deflnlteness  In  the  direction 
and  management  of  national  afialrs.  Our 
leaders  setm  less  concerned  with  the  people 
who  make  up  this  Nation  ban  with  projects 
that  will  likely  assure  poll  .leal  continuity  In 
public  ofQce.  And  you  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
some  of  the  projects  will  assure  continuity. 

We  the  )eople  are  often  referred  to  as 
dumb  by  men  who  affect  penetration  and  a 
far-seeing  vision.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
American  pe"iple  are  not  dumb.  They  are 
miraculously  patient  wltn  sometimes  very 
muddled  situations.  Were  they  not  they 
might  start  a  revolution.  But  they  still  think 
that  America  is  the  peopl.  s  country  and  ex- 
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press  their  revolution  constitutionally  at  the 
polls. 

Why  did  it  they  In  a  few  recent  electlonsT 
Because  the  two  major  political  parties  that 
selected  can  IKates  tor  the  top  ofDce  In  Gov- 
ernment did  not  offer  them  a  very  wld« 
margin  of  choice  In  candidates  and  In  the 
national  and  International  politlcles  which 
these  candidates  announced  and  defended  at 
the  htistlngs. 

There  was  not  niuch  of  a  convincing  nature 
about  meeting  the  problems  of  the  home- 
land; not  much  emphasis  on  lessening  the 
load  of  taxation;  or  If  there  were.  It  was  for- 
gotten after  the  el-'ctlon.  There  were  rumors 
about  socialized  medicine  and  socialized 
projects  under  other  heads.  Communism 
was  challenged  somewhat  but  not  as  a  seri- 
ous threat — at  least  not  here.  One  candidate 
ran  for  President  as  a  more  or  less  Com- 
inunlst  suspect.  That  was  one  definite 
Issue — one  of  the  few — which  faced  the  vot- 
ers. The  returns  showed  definitely  that  the 
American  people  of  both  parties  do  not  want 
either  an  all-out  or  a  modified  communism. 

You  do  not  know  Jiist  how  factually  Pres- 
ident Truman,  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
have  returns  on  the  outlooks  and  feellnes 
o'  the  American  people  at  this  moment. 
But  they  should  know,  and  perhaps  they 
do  know,  that  not  within  the  memory  of 
anybody  now  living  has  the  down  feeling 
been  so  apparent  and  so  persistent  as  at 
this  time.  The  people  are  not  Just  angry, 
aUhough  they  are  angry  too.  They  are  men- 
ta'ly  and  emotionally  depressed.  And  no 
funny  story  Is  successful  In  lifting  the  de- 
pres.';lon. 

Frankly,  they  do  not  know  where  the 
country  Is  going  or  why.  They  were  dan- 
gerously near  a  complete  coal  shut-off.  They 
had  to  beg  for  ratlon»»d  coal  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  present  high  price.  Coal  dust  be- 
came as  precious  as  gold  dust.  Coal  op- 
erator; and  John  L.  Lewis  got  Into  a  strangle 
hold  and  would  not  untie.  And  Washington 
told  the  country  there  was  no  coal  emer- 
gency. People  beean  to  wonder  when  an 
emergency  Is  not  an  emergency. 

Communist  spies  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment are  discovered  and  brctight  to  trial. 
They  and  their  lawyers  are  challenging  and 
arrogant:  men  high  In  Government  station, 
paid  bv  the  people  to  maintain  the  America 
of  tradition,  appear  In  court  to  testify  to  the 
good  characters  of  known  spies;  a  Cabinet 
member  asserts  boldly  he  will  not  turn  his 
back  on  a  former  Government  employee  ac- 
cused of  perjury  to  conceal  his  subversive 
activities.  The  effort  to  discover  and  prose- 
cute spies  was  classified  under  the  red  her- 
ring trope. 

Taxes,  taxes,  taxes;  projects,  projects, 
projects:  and  money  loans  to  Communist 
Tito  who  persecutes.  Jails,  and  kills  people 
because  they  believe  In  one  God  the  Father 
Almighty.  At  this  moment  people  are  con- 
vinced that  American  political  planners 
should  give  much  more  thought  to  American 
homesteadlng. 


The  Workinf  I  of  GovernBicntal  Af  eiciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months  I  have 
received  countless  communications  from 
cur  people  living  in  Mmnrsota  and  the 
upper  Midwest  dcsiriii^j  to  know  some- 


thing about  the  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  an  effort  to  supply  this  information 
I  enlisted  the  help  of  the  Minnesota  Ar- 
rowhead radio  network  and  Mr.  George 
E.  Reedy,  well  known  radio  personage, 
and  the  Washington  representative  for 
this  network,  in  airing  a  program  called 
Know  Your  Government.  This  program 
featured  heads  of  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  who  carried  the  story  of 
their  agency's  functions  direct  to  these 
people  via  the  Arrowhead  network. 

The  response  has  l)een  excellent.  Sev- 
eral inquiries  have  been  received  from 
radio  stations  throughout  the  United 
States  expressing  a  desire  to  carry  a  like 
program.  Several  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  asked  me  for  informa- 
tion concerning  this  series  of  programs 
with  the  idea  of  using  the  same  idea  in 
their  localities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
an  article  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  Satur- 
day. April  22.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  Area  Toid  How  United  Statis 
Operates 

Washington. — Senator  Humphxtt,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota,  Is  aroused  by  what  he  calls 
criticism  of  Government  agencies  and  the 
people  who  work  for  them.  He's  trying  to 
do  something  about  It. 

As  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, he  says  he's  learned  that  hundreds  of 
Americans  don't  tinderstand  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  as  big  as  It  is  and  In- 
cludes so  many  different  branches. 

(On  March  2.  the  Federal  pay  roll  con- 
tained 1.948.900  employees,  not  counting  the 
military,   the   lowest   Its   been   since    1942.) 

OFFICIALS   SPEAK 

HtrMFHRTT  says  the  American  people 
should  have  more  chance  to  get  educated  on 
Government  activities. 

So  he  and  George  E.  Reedy  have  worked 
cut  a  "know  your  Government"  radio  pro- 
gram. Reedy  Is  Washington  representative 
of  the  Arrowhead  radio  network,  serving 
northeastern  Minnesota  and  -western  Wis- 
consin. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  people  in  that 
area  can  tune  In  on  the  15-mlnute  program. 

They'll  hear  people  like  Dr.  Roy  Peel,  head 
of  the  Census  Bureau;  James  Mitchell,  pres- 
ident of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission;  Ray- 
mond Foley,  Federal  Hotislng  Administrator. 

The  series  of  broadcasts,  recorded  In 
Washington,  started  April  1.  They  wUl 
probably  stop  some  time  In  June,  when 
school  leu  out.  and  take  up  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 

•People  have  a  right  to  know  where  their 
tax  dollar  goes,  rnd  why.  This  may  help 
tliem  find  out,"  Humphbet  says. 

After  delivery  over  the  Arrowhead  net- 
work, the  diocs  are  available  to  schools  and 
colleges 

They  are  In  the  lorm  of  questions  and 
ejswers,  with  Reedy  asking  and  a  top  Gov- 
ernmert  employee  answering.  They  don't 
avoid  controversial  issue*,. 

TIME  IS   FREX 

Du  Irg  Mr.  Peel's  broadcast,  for  Instance, 
Reedy  asked  why  the  ci-nsus  takers  had  to 
go  Into  the  question  of  personal  Income. 
The  Income  question  has  been  called  an  in- 
Infrlngement  on  liberty. 

Dr.  Peel  replied  "that  Information  Is  of 
vita!  Importance  to  business  In  serving  mar- 
kets The  answers  measure  purchasing 
power." 


The  prof^ram  Is  billed  as  a  public  aervlce 
and  the  time  Is  free.  Humphrey  gcu  a 
note  of  thanks  for  Ms  help  In  making  the 
program  possible  at  the  end  of  the  15-mln- 
ute show. 

Humphrey!  secretary.  Bill  Rasch.  who 
helped  work  out  the  details,  said  response 
to  the  program  has  been  very  gof>d  so  far. 

He  said  a  couple  of  other  Senators  have 
already  asked  about  the  idea. 

Next  winter.  Rasch  paid.  "Reedy  hopes  to 
get  Secretary  of  rtefense  Johnson.  Secretary 
of  the  ..iterlor  Chapman,  and  FBI  Director 
Hoover  on  the  air." 


Tribate  to  Lt.  Gen.  AItu  C.  GUlcm  by 
Hubert  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

OF  TENN  ESSIE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  (legislative  dny  of 
Wednesday,  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.<;k  permission  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  paying  tribute  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem.  a  Tennessean, 
who  will  retire  as  Commanding  General 
of  the  Thiid  Army  in  Septemtx-r.  The 
editorial  was  written  by  Hubert  Lee.  and 
appeared  in  Dixie  Business,  published  at 
East  Point.  Ga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Wi 


(By  Hubert  Lee) 

Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  OUlem.  Jr.,  commanding 
general  of  the  Third  Army,  will  r»tlre  in 
September  at  Fort  McPherson  where,  40  years 
ago.  he  served  as  a  buck  private. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn..  born  soldier  played 
a  major  role  In  winning  World  War  II  J\«t 
as  he  did  during  the  First  World  War. 

General  GiUem  is  known  over  the  world, 
wherever  military  men  gather,  as  the  sol- 
diers general. 

In  aU  the  years  he  has  never  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  buck  private.  His  own  idealism  and 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of 
army,  whether  the  lowest  recruit  or  high 
rank,  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many  men 
In  the  Army.  The  welfare  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks  comes  first  with  General  OUlem, 
for  he  knows  his  officers  and  noncoms  can 
look  out  for  thetr  own  welfare.  Such  a  sol- 
dier, too.  was  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  known 
affectionately  as  Black  Jack.  And  Gen.  J. 
Lawton  Collins,  who  halls  from  New  Orleans, 
and  many  another. 

It  took  him  30  years  to  reaca  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  and  with  the  one  star 
on  July  12.  1941,  the  veteran  Infantry  officer 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Third  Ar- 
mored Division.  On  January  17,  1942.  lew 
than  2  months  after  Pearl  Hartxar,  General 
GUIem  activated  and  took  command  of  the 
famed  Second  Armored  Corps.  Prom  Au- 
gust to  October  1942,  he  ..commanded  the 
Desert  Training  Center  and  General  Gillem 
directed  the  first  United  States  Army  ma- 
neuvers held  solely  for  armored  and  mecha- 
nized troops. 

Sewanee's  gifted  soldier  found  his  training 
and  leadership  in  great  demand,  for  on  May 
14.  1943.  he  wa*-  placed  in  command  of  the 
armored  force  and  became  commanding 
general  on  July  2.  1943,  of  Armored  Com- 
mand. In  1945  he  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant general.  General  Gillem  commanded 
the  Thirteenth  Corps  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations. 
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WUh  peace  treaties  signed,  there  was  still 
no  thou^  X  of  retirement  lor  General  Glllem. 
His  old  friend.  Gen.  Georpe  C.  Marshall  had 
need  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  and 
good  Judgment  and  General  Gillem  was  called 
to  China  as  General  Marshall's  !\sslstant  on 
a  special  presidential  mission  In  an  effort 
to  end  t  iat  nation's  troubled  and  strife-torn 
woes  In  China.  General  Glllem  commanded 
the  China  theater.  United  Staffs  Forces  In 
China 

In  1947.  he  returned  to  the  States  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Third  Army  at  Fort 
McPherson  where  he  has  •  -uie  an  unforget- 
able  record  for  the  Army.  The  Third  Army 
ti.xlay  Is  reparded  at  the  Natl jn's  best. 

What  a  fine  thins  U  would  l>e  If  at  least 
one  soldier  from  every  outfit  General  Glllem 
has  ever  served  In  or  commanded  could  be 
assigned  to  march  In  review  when  the  Guard 
of  Honor  Is  reviewed  for  the  last  time  In 
September  at  ihe  retirement  ceremonies. 

There  would  be  thousands,  both  In  and  out 
of  th^  uniform,  who  ^  ouli  like  to  have  that 
privilege. 

A  man  cant  be  a  good  soldier  for  40 
years  without  making  a  mark  on  the  lives 
of  many  o.hers.  General  GUlems  mark  Is 
Imprinted  on  thousands  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  the  past  twoscore  years 
ani  who  sought  to  emulate  the  quiet  dignity 
and  leadership  of  the  scldlers  soldier. 

In  retirement,  he  will  continue  to  be  a 
great  influence  In  and  out  of  the  Army. 
Many  an  officer  in  a  tight  p»)sitlon  will  ask 
himself.  "What  would  General  GlUem  do  in 
this  situation?"  And  many  an  enlisted  man 
will  hope  that  perhaps  he  too  will  follow 
the  examp^  of  General  Glllem  and  climb 
,  to  the  top  In  his  chosen  profession— the 
professioi  of  arms. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29k  1950 

Mr.  ^J:HMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  Secretary  of  State  Ek'an  Ache- 
son  testified  before  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  project. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  tes- 
timony printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  the  development  of 
the  power  potential  of  the  international 
rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are 
both  vitally  important  to  the  economy  and 
defense  of  the  United  StPtes.  In  the  con- 
sideration, however,  of  the  importance  of 
these  projects  to  the  United  Stales,  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  fully  developed  before  this 
committee  by  other  witnesses  whose  func- 
tloiM  It  more  immediately  concerns,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  both  of  these  proj- 
ect* are  of  equal  concern  to  Canada.  Can- 
ada, like  the  United  States,  has  a  vast,  mld- 
contlnent  area,  which  needs  to  be  connected 
with  European  markets  at  reduced  cost. 
Canada,  like  the  United  States,  has  an  east- 
ern area  which  U  deficient  in  low-cost  power, 
and  in  which  the  deficiency  is  hindering  the 
growth  of  industry.  In  Canada  lit  Iron  ere 
which  needa  to  be  transpori'.'d  to  the  steel 
mills  of  the  United  Stales.      The  building  of 


the  seaway  and  the  development  of  power 
are  as  essential  to  the  economy  and  defense 
of  Canada  as  they  are  to  the  economy  and 
defense  of  the  United  States.  And  because 
those  measures  which  make  Canada  more 
prosperous  and  better  able  to  defend  Itself 
add  also  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
the  United  States,  sa  the  proposal  new  under 
consideration  becomes  doubly  Important  to 
the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  the  mutual  dependence  In- 
volved In  this  parlncrrhip  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
are  valued  at  about  $1,800,000,000  annually, 
an  amount  three  times  as  great  as  exports 
to  our  next  best  customer,  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  trade  with  Canada,  both  Imports 
and  exports,  composed  about  18  percent  of 
our  total  foreign  trade  last  year. 

Since,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the 
seaway  and  of  the  power  project  are  of  equal 
Importance  to  Canada  and  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  since  neither  project  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  Joint  action  of  both 
countries,  our  action  on  this  measure  cannot 
lall  to  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  the  in- 
ternational relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. If  we  adopt  the  resolution.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  can  go  forward  to- 
gether in  this  Joint  venture  for  their  mutual 
beneft.  and  our  already  happy  relations 
will  be  made  happier;  If  we  refuse  to  coop- 
erate, there  will  be  disappointment  and 
Justifiable  criticism  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  It  Is  my  function  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  point  out  to  this  committee  the 
Importance  of  the  resolution  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  international  relations  with 
Canada. 

This   committee   is   aware    of   the   upward 
progress   of   friendly   relations   bstween   the 
United  States  and  cur  great  neighbor  to  the 
north  over  the  last  1.^0  years.     From  the  bit- 
terness of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  part- 
nership of  the  Second  World  War.  the  course 
of  friendship  has  not   always  been  smooth. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1783  led  to  Innumer- 
able disputes  over  the  International  bound- 
ary, which  were  only  terminated  by  the  Web- 
ster-A?hburton  Treaty  of  1842.  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  Boundary 
Commission  In  1908  and  1925.    This  was  not 
the  cnly  Commission  which  has  helped  ease 
the  natural  frictions  of  a  common  boundary 
of  over  3.0CC  miles  and  two  economies  which 
do   not    respect    national    boundaries.     The 
Boundary    Waters   Treaty    of    1909.    which    I 
shall  rcler  to  again,  established  the  Inter- 
national  Joint  .commission  to  handle   prob- 
lems   relating    to    utilization    of    boundary 
waters.      The    halibut    and    sockeye    sa'.mon 
commissions,  set  up  In  1923  and  1930.  super- 
vise the  great  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
This    relationship    has    proceeded    also    In 
the  field  of  national  defense.     The  Perma- 
nent Joint  Board  on  Defense  established  In 

1940  to  consider  joint  military  problems,  was 
followed    by    the    Hyde    Park    agreement    of 

1941  for  Joint  mobilization  of  economic  re- 
sources The  efforts  necessary  to  achieve 
victory  during  the  war  enlarged  tremendous- 
ly the  recognized  area  of  common  Interests, 
and  as  recently  as  1947  the  two  governments 
agreed  to  continue  the  military  cooperation 
of  the  v.ar  years.  In  the  International  field, 
common  Ideals,  as  well  as  common  Interests, 
have  tended  to  cause  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada  to  seek  similar  objectives.  Together 
they  have  striven  to  fashion  the  United  Na- 
tions Into  an  adequate  safeguard  for  peace, 
and  when  supplementary  measures  seemed 
needed,  these  two  nations  took  the  lead  In 
fostering  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Thus,  the  partnership  with  Canada  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  the  United  States. 
Approval  of  this  resolution  would  authorize 
the  United  Stales  and  Canada  to  undertake 
cooperatively  the  management  on  a  large 
scale  of  this  Jointly-owned  water  resource 
for  the  welfare  of  both  nations  and  would 
further  blrenglhen  the  parlacrsblp  between 
the  two  countries. 


The  boundary  waters  betveen  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  be«  n  the  object  of 
a  series  of  agreements  and  -.reatles  between 
the  two  countries.    The  reason  why  the  pro- 
posed public  works  involve  the  International 
relations    between    the    United    States    and 
Canada     Is     that     they     concern     boundary 
waters.     For  over  100  miles  from  Lake  On- 
tario   to    the   Province    of    Quebec,    the    St. 
Lawence    River    Is   boundary    water.      From 
that  point  It  flows  through  Canadian  terri- 
tory   for    over    1.000    miles   to   the    Atlantic 
Ocean      It  Is  available  for  deep-water  navi- 
gation connecting  the  thousand  miles  of  the 
Great  Lakes  svstem  with  the  ocean.     It  has 
been  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State. 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  to 
maintain  by  treaty  reclproc;il  rights  of  navi- 
gation    for     American     citizens,     not     only 
through  the  l.COO  miles  of  the  Great  Lakes 
svstem,   and    these    100    ml  es    of    boundary 
waters,  but  also  over  the  1,000  miles  of  Ca- 
nadian waters  to  the  sea.    These  rights  were 
secured     by    treaties    betwi-en    the    United 
States  and' Great  Britain  or  Canada  In  1794. 
1854     1871.    and   finally    193'.t.     Furthermore, 
since    the    46    miles    of    the    International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  lie  within 
these    100    miles    of    boundary    waters,    the 
great  power  potential  that  lies  in  the  drop 
in  elevation  over  this  stretc!!  can  be  utilized 
only  through   International   agreement. 

Of  these  treaties  I  need  refer  In  detnU 
only  to  the  Boundary  Wateis  Treaty  of  1909. 
This  treaty  Is  Important  In  relation  to  the 
pending  agreement  because  It  affects  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  In  both  of  lU 
aspects- as  a  seaway  and  as  a  source  of 
power.  The  treaty  provides  that  the  navi- 
gation of  all  boundary  waters  shall  forever 
continue  free  and  open,  tor  purposes  of 
commerce,  to  the  Inhabitants  and  vessels  of 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This 
sckme  right  of  navigation  was  extended  by 
the  Treaty  to  all  canals  connecting  bound- 
ary waters,  or  which  may  be  constructed  on 
either  side  of  the  line,  such  as  the  Mac- 
..rthur  Lock  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  between 
Lakes  Svtperior  and  Huron,  the  Welland  Ca- 
nal, connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
the  seaway  at  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  Is  the  subject  matter  of  the  seaway 
half  of  the  proposed  project.  This  treaty, 
taken  in  connection  with  previous  treaties, 
opens  to  the  equal  use  of  both  countries 
what  will  be  one  navigable  seaway,  over 
2.000  miles  In  length,  from  Duluih.  Minn., 
and  Chicago,  111 .  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  have  said  that  the  treaty  ol  1900  affects 
the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  In  both  of  Its 
aspects.  .IS  a  seaway  and  a  source  of  power. 
In  addition  to  assuring  perpetual  rights  of 
navigation  to  both  parties,  the  treaty  pro- 
vided that  no  uses,  obstructions  or  diver- 
sions of  boundary  waters  might  thereafter 
be  made  on  either  side  of  the  line,  which 
aflect  the  natural  level  or  flow  of  the  waters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  without  resort 
to  certain  procedures.  The  treaty  set  up 
the  International  Joint  Commission  previ- 
ously referred  to.  to  pass  upon  such  cases, 
but  It  also  provided  that  such  uses,  obstruc- 
tions or  diversions  might  be  made  by  special 
agreement  between  the  parties.  In  other 
words,  under  the  treaty  of  1909.  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  potential  of  the  Interna- 
tional rapids  section,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway  through  the  .section  may 
be  accomplished  through  special  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Tlie  project  for  the  completion  of  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterwny  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  first  lonsidered  by  Congresa  In 
1895,  and  has  since  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  conference?,  commissions  and  re- 
ports. A  treaty  was  signed  on  July  18, 
1932.  This  treaty  differs  In  many  respects 
from  the  agreement  we  are  now  considering. 
and  I  »IU  not  need  to  co  Into  Us  details. 
In  brief.  If  provided  for  the  construction  of 


a  waterway,  not  less  than  27  feet  In  depth, 
by  a  St.  Lawrence  International  Rapids  Sec- 
tion Commission,  of  10  members,  6  ap- 
pointed by  each  country.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reported  favorably 
on  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  btrt  al- 
though It  received  a  majority  In  the  Senate 
in  1934,  It  failed  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  present  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  was  agreed  upon  by  Canada 
and  the  United  States  on  March  19,  1941. 
A  resolution  approving  the  agreement  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  in  November  1941.  In 
February  1946  I  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  111  then  befo-  ;  that 
committee  and  urged  its  approval.  That 
Senate  committee,  and  a  subsequent  com- 
mittee of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  reported 
favorably  on  legislation  corresponding  to  the 
legislation  now  before  this  committee  and 
indicated  Its  opinion  that  the  1941  agree- 
ment and  the  legislation  were  based  on  sound 
constitutional  grounds. 

The  objective  of  the  1941  agreement  is  an 
equal  division  of  the  water  available  for 
power,  and  the  construction  of  a  deep  water- 
way. The  plans  and  specifications  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  work  allocated  between 
the  two  Governments,  by  a  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Basin  Commission  of  not  more 
than  10  members,  appointed  equally  by  each 
Government.  Plans  and  specifications  must 
be  approved  by  the  Governments,  and  the 
work  so  allocated  that  each  Government 
constructs  the  work  within  Its  O'wn  terri- 
tory, or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  the 
whole  works.  The  Commission  is  to  super- 
vise construction  and  the  Governments  agree 
to  construct  the  works  allocated  to  tbem. 

House  Joint  Resolution  271,  which  we 
have  before  us.  approves  this  agreement  of 
1941,  with  the  exception  of  three  articles  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  fulfill  the  undertakings  made  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  agreement, 
on  receipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
approval  of  the  agreement,  subject  to  the 
exceptions,  by  reciprocal  or  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  Canada. 

The  agreement  provides  a  completion  date 
not  later  than  December  21.  1948.  It  Is 
clear  that  a  new  date  must  be  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction.  The  origi- 
nal date.  1948,  afforded  u  period  of  7  years 
for  construction.  On  the  assumption  that 
similar  engineering  considerations  still  pre- 
vail, It  would  seem  reasonable  if  the  Con- 
gress by  amendment  of  the  resolution  should 
provide  a  new  date  for  completion.  7  or  poa- 
Elbly  8  years  after  the  agreement  goes  into 
effect. 

Two  of  the  three  articles  contained  In  the 
agreement  of  1941  which  are  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
the  present  resolution  deal  with  matters 
which,  as  the  Senate  has  indicated,  may  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  treaty  than  for  an 
executive  agreement.  The  first  of  these,  ar- 
ticle VII,  was  In  substance  an  agreement 
that  the  rights  of  navigation  accorded  under 
existing  treaties  should  be  maintained  not- 
withstanding provisions  for  termination  con- 
tained in  such  treaties.  Considering  the 
number  of  years  that  these  treaties  have  now 
run  without  termination,  and  the  cla--e  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
both  economic  and  in  matters  of  defense,  it 
is  quite  unthinkable  that  they  would  here- 
after be  terminated.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  wttli 
Canada  a  treaty  on  this  point,  as  Is  suggested 
in  section  2  of  the  draft  bill  before  you. 

The  other  of  these  two  articles  omitted  In 
the  resolution,  article  IX  of  the  agreement. 
referred  to  Niagara  Palls  and  River.  This 
article  is  quite  properly  omitted,  since  a 
treaty  with  Canada  on  the  subject  of  Niagara 
hits  recently  been  signed. 


The  'hlrd  omission,  article  Vm,  paragraph 
(c),  is  of  even  less  moment.  It  provides  that 
if  either  country  should  authorise  diversion* 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  system,  other 
or  greater  than  those  permitted  on  January 
1.  1940.  the  Government  of  such  country 
wx)uld  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
representations  of  the  other.  If  satisfactory 
settlement  were  not  possible,  the  article  pro- 
vides for  an  arbitral  tribunal.  The  particu- 
lar dispute  envisaged  by  the  article  related  to 
possible  future  increase  In  the  diversion  of 
Lake  Michigan  waters  through  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal.  The  Issue  as  to  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  was  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Wisconsin  v.  Illinds, 
in  April  1930,  which  enjoined  the  objection- 
able diversion.  The  International  Joint 
Commission  has  complete  Jurisdictlun  over 
diversions  of  boundary  waters  in  general,  and 
both  countries  have  regarded  with  satisfac- 
.  tion  the  exercise  of  that  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Commission.  Because  of  these  facts.  It  is 
believed  that  this  provision  for  a  special 
arbitral  tribunal  is  unnecessary. 

The  present  legislation  also  adds  a  provi- 
sion that  is  not  contained  in  the  1941  agree- 
ment; namely,  a  provision  for  to'ls.  or  the 
self-liquidation  of  the  new  navigation  por- 
tion of  the  project  through  the  collection 
of  charges  on  shlppixig  which  uses  the  new 
seaway  facilities.  The  resolution  provides 
that  the  President  shall  negotiate  a  further 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
defining,  within  limits  also  stated,  the  rates 
of  charges  to  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the 
seaway  facilities.  This  new  subject  matter 
has  l>een  discussed  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  Canadian  Government  is  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  principle  of  making  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  self-liquidating  by  means  of 
toll  charges,  subject,  however,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  arrangements  satisfactory  to  both 
Governments  for  the  implementation  of  this 
principle.  The  Government  of  Canada  has 
been  fully  advised  a«  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  legislation,  including  both  the  dele- 
tions from  and  the  addition  to  the  agreement 
of  1941.  This  Government  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  satisfactory  agreement  cannot 
be  worked  out  on  these  matters,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  be  done. 

I  have  not  stressed  the  many  economic 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  United  States 
from  tills  project.  That  is  not  my  role.  I 
do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  these 
benefits  are  of  sufScient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  contemplated  expenditures  at  this 
time.  The  creation  of  a  great  inland  water- 
way would  enable  goods  originating  In  the 
midcontinent  area,  shared  by  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  be  shipped  to  Euro, 
pean  markets  at  reduced  cost.  It  would 
make  possible  the  shipment  of  iron  ore  from 
the  Quebec-Labrador  area  of  Canada.  The 
low-cost  power  provided  would  materially 
reduce  the  acute  shortage  in  both  northeast, 
ern  United  States  and  southeastern  Canada. 

Both  the  seaway  and  power  developmenta 
would  enhance  the  defense  potential  of  Can- 
ada  '.  nd  the  United  Sutes.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1946.  In 
May  1947,  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  De- 
fense. United  States-Canada,  at  which  I  was 
a  member,  said: 

"The  Board  considered  the  significance  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  from  tb« 
point  of  view  of  the  Joint  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  recognised 
that  the  completion  of  a  deep  water  naviga- 
tion route  from  the  sea  to  the  heart  of  the 
continent  would  provide  additional  facilttiea 
for  tiie  movement  of  ships  and  essential  sup. 
plies  in  wartime  and  would  also  make  possi- 
ble the  construction  of  ocean  going  vessels 
in  inland  areas.  Furthermore,  the  new 
source  of  power  made  available  by  the  Bt. 
Lawrence  project  would  greatly  increase  tb« 
defense  potential  of  the  two  countries.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  Board  tiiat  ttM 


early  completion  of  this  kmg-delayed  enter- 
prise on  a  cooperative  basis  satisfactory  to 
both  governments  would  directly  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent." 

The  [voaperity  of  the  United  States  and 
the  ability  to  arm  for  our  own  defense  baa 
been  a  result  of  the  development  of  our  nat- 
tirai  resources.  The  long-overdue  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  waterways 
and  power  sources  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  further  expand  the  economies  of 
both  countries,  thus  increasing  our  Joint 
peacetime  prosperity  and  the  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  successfully. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  report  the  reso- 
lution favoralily. 


Detroit  Jewish  Gnnoiwuty  Marks 
Centemual 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  mcHiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1950 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  ^chlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Jewish  News  of  Detroit  cwn- 
memorating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Detroit: 

Prom  the  traditional  Iflnyan  In  1860.  De- 
troit Jewry  has  grown  to  a  community  of 
nearly  100.000  people.  It  now  rates  a  place 
among  the  seven  largest  Jewish  centers  on 
this  continent,  together  with  New  York. 
Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Cleveland. 

Although  there  is  a  record  of  Jews  who  had 
lived  in  Detroit  as  early  as  the  year  1763,  the 
history  of  Jewry  as  an  organized  community 
in  Detroit  did  not  begin  until  1850. 

Since  Jewish  tradition  designates  that  a 
"minyan"— a  group  of  10  men  who  are  at 
least  IS  years  of  age— is  required  for  the 
holding  of  congregational  services,  the  "min- 
yan"  has  become  the  symbol  of  community 
organization. 

TOT    raST    ICTKTAN 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1850 
that  the  number  of  Jews  in  Detroit  grew  to 
the  traditional  "minyan."  Their  predeces- 
sors, included  Jewish  traders  who  probably 
were  among  the  first  arrivals  at  the  trading 
jxjsts  along  the  Great  Lakes.  At  the  time  of 
Chief  Pontlac'B  conspiracy  in  1763,  two  Jews, 
Levy  and  Chapman  were  captured  by  the 
Indians.  Old  records  show  that  Chapman 
settled  in  Detroit  and  lived  here  until  1796. 

Another  Jewish  pioneer.  Solomon  Ben  Isaac 
Halevl,  who  lived  in  Detroit  in  1783,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  witness  In  a  matrimonial  case 
before  tlie  Beth  Din — the  Jewish  Court — of 
London.  Names  of  other  Jews  in  the  early 
Detroit  records,  prior  to  the  formation  of  ths 
Detroit  Jewish  community,  include:  Isaac 
lloaes,  whose  name  appears  In  the  1798  and 
subsequent  records  of  the  first  Masonic  De- 
troit lodge:  A.  J.  Solomon,  who  was,  en 
route  to  Mackinac,  among  the  10  passengers 
whose  names  were  listed  in  the  Gazette  of 
June  17.  1820.  as  satisfied  with  the  "arrange- 
ments and  accommodation"  of  the  steamer 
Walk  on  the  Water;  Louis  Benjamin.  • 
merchant  who  may  have  been  Jewish,  who 
was.  according  to  Michigan  Territory  rscor<ls 
•warded  a  lot  in  Detroit  to  indemnify  him  for 
losses  In  the  fire  of  1806;  and.  according  to 
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tne  records  of  vhe  common  council,  an  Alex 
Cohen  »a«  on  the  pay  roll  for  grading  a  street 

In  1835. 

THX  n«sT  srm  nw 

In  the  first  directory  to  be  published  In 
Detroit,  in  1837.  there  was  not  one  :iame 
amonfT  the  1.100  that  was  certainly  Jewish. 
In  the  se-  nd  directory,  published  In  1845. 
there  were  only  two  Jewish  names— Solomon 
Bendld  and  Mt*.cs  -^indskoff.  In  the  directory 
of  1850.  in  spite  of  the  marked  Increase  In 
Detroit's  population  which  then  numbered 
21  000.  there  were  only  three  Jewish  firms  and 
five  Individuals  listed:  S.  and  H.  Bendld  & 
Co.  dry  go^x!?:  Silberman  &  Hersch.  cigar 
manufacturers:  S.  Freedman  &  Brothers,  dry 
goods:  Alex  Qrunwald.  Leopold  Rappen- 
kelmer  or  Rappenheimer.  fancy  goods:  F.  E. 
Cohen,  portrait  painter;  Solomon  Cohen, 
pedlar. 

Detroit  Jewry's  hSrory  began  In  1850  with 
the  coming  to  Detron  of  Isaac  and  Sophie 
Cozens  who  were  folowed  by  other  Jews. 
mostly  from  Bavana.  Available  documents 
show  that  among  'hese  first  settlers  were  the 
tollowing  pioneers  who  assisted  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Detroit  Jewish  community: 
Amberg.  Bresler.  Franke.  Friedlander.  Heine- 
man.  Hirschman.  Kanter.  Lang.  Newman. 
ProU.  Schloss,  Sloman,  and  Springer. 

rOHMATION    or  BETH   EL 

■ftger  for  religious  services.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ooaens  converted  their  home  on  Congress 
Street  into  a  synagogue  and  Sabbath  serv- 
ices were  held  there  regularly  until  Septem- 
ber 22.  1850.  when  the  founding  group 
organi2?d  lu^elf  into  the  Beth  El  Society 
which  served  as  tl  e  beginning  for  Michigan's 
first  Jewish  congregation— the  100-year-old 
Temple  Beth  El  of  Detroit. 

Joseph  Newman  was  temporary  chairman 
of  the  newly-formed  Beth  El  S(x:iety.  Later. 
Jacob  Silberman— to  whom  went  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  founding  president  of 
Temple  Beth  El.  was  chosen  the  first  head  of 
Detroit's  first  community  organization. 
Marcus  Cohen,  who  came  here  early  In  1850. 
was  the  first  acting  spiritual  leader  of  the 
congregation  until,  later  that  year,  he 
brought  from  New  York  his  friend  Rabbi 
Samuel  Marcus  who  served  the  small  syna- 
gogue as  rabbi,  cantor,  and  schochet.  Rab- 
^  bl  Marcus  served  here  until  1854  when  he 
fell  as  one  of  the  victims  In  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  that  jear  i  nd  was  burled  In  the 
first  Jewish  cemetery,  the  half-acre  plot 
that  was  acquired  by  Beth  El  in  1851  for 
$150  on  C^amplain  Street  in  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Hamtramck. 

SH.KAEET   ZEDEK  ORCANIZTD 

For  11  years.  Beth  El  was  Detroit's  sole 
synagogue.  A  hall  was  rented  as  a  place  of 
worship  on  Michigan  Grand  Avenue  In  1859. 
In  1861.  property  tor  a  synagogue  building 
was  purchased  on  Rivard  Street.  It  was  the 
old  First  Methodist  Church  near  Congress 
Street.  This  house  of  worsl^lp  was  dedicated 
on  August  30.  1861.  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of 
Cincinnati,  luunder  of  the  Reform  Jewish 
movement  in  America.  The  tendencies  of 
Beth  El  congregation  towards  reform  prac- 
tices created  a  rift  In  the  synagogue  and  a 
group  of  merabeis  withdrew  to  form.  In 
1861,  Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek.  which  to- 
day la  considered  one  of  the  leading  conserv- 
ative synagogues  In  America. 

Prom  the  handftil  of  Jewish  settlers  In 
1850.  the  Jewish  commtmlty  of  Detroit  has 
grown  In  the  100  years  of  lis  existence  to  a 
community  of  nearly  ICO.COO.  There  are  two 
Reform  congregations — Temple  Beth  El  and 
Temple  Israel,  three  conservative  syna- 
gogues— Shaarey  Zedek.  Bnai  Mosche  and 
Northwest  Congregation,  and  35  orthodox 
synagogues  ranging  In  memberships  from  as 
small  as  25  to  as  high  as  Bnal  DiVid's  650. 

TSMPLE   BCTM    EL'S   EABBIS 

A  number  of  distinguished  men  served 
Temple  Beth  El  as  rabbis.    Samuel  Marctu 
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was  followed  by  the  following  rabbis:  Lleb- 
man  Adler.  1854-61:  A.  Laser.  1861-63;  Isidore 
Kallsch.  1863-64:  Ellas  Eppstein.  1864-69: 
Kaufman  Kohler.  who  later  became  president 
of  Hebrew  Union  College.  1869-71:  Reverend 
Greenblatt.  1871;  E.  Gerechter.  1871-74; 
Leopold  Wmtner.  1873-76;  Henry  Zirndorf. 
1876-84:  Louis  Grossman.  1885-89:  Leo  M. 
Franklin.  1899  1948.  Dr.  B.  Benedict  Glazer. 
the  present  rabbi,  has  Sidney  Akselrad  as  his 
educational  assistant. 

Rabbi  Judah  L.  Levin,  father  of  Prof.  Sam- 
uel M.  Levin,  of  Wayne  University,  was  among 
Detroit's  most  distinguished  orthodox  rabbis. 
Rabbi  Leon  Fram  Is  spiritual  leader  of  Tem- 
ple Israel.  Harry  C.  Levlne  Is  president  of 
Temple  Israel. 

SHAAEET    ZEDFK  S    RABBIS 

Dr.  A.  M.  Hershman,  rabbi  emeritus  of 
Cong-cgatlon  Shaarey  Zedek.  whose  present 
rabbi  Is  Morris  Adler,  Is  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  scholars.  He  has  served  • 
this  community  for  45  years.  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin N.  Gorrellck  Is  Shaarey  Zedek  s  edu- 
cational director. 

The  following  served  as  presidents  of  Tem- 
ple Beth  El  since  Its  founding:  Jacob  Silber- 
man,   1850;    M.    Hirschman,    1859;    Emanuel 
Schloss.  1860;  Simon  Fre.Klman,  1861  65:  D  J. 
Workum.   1666-68;    Simon  Heavenrlch.   186&- 
74:  Martin  Butzel.  1874-78;  Sellgman  Schloss, 
1878-81;    Julius   Robinson,    1881-91;    Samuel 
Heavenrlch,   1891-93;    Julius  Frerd,   1893-97; 
Louis  Blitz.    1897-1905:    Samuel   Heavenrlch. 
1905-07;   Henry  M.  Butzel.  1908;   Bernard  B. 
Selling,  1909-12;  Benjamin  L.  Lambert.  1912- 
13;   Louis  Welt,   1912-13:   Bernard  Ginsburg. 
1918  19:  Isaac  Gilbert.  1919-23:  Adolph  Fin- 
sterwald,    1924-25;    Milford    Stern,    1925-29; 
Melville  S.  Welt,  1930-32:   Israel  Hlmelhoch. 
1932-36;    MorrU  Garvett,    1936-39;    Harry   C. 
Grossman,  1939^1:  Joseph  M.  Welt.  1941-44: 
Leonard  T.  Lewis.  1944-^17;  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Kal- 
let.  1947-49. 

Nate  S.  Shapero.  president  of  Cuningham 
Drug  Co.  and  a  prominent  civic  leader.  Is 
the  present  president  of  Temple  Beth  El  un- 
der whose  leadership  the  congregation  Is 
preparing  to  celebrate  Its  one  hundredth 
anniversary. 

Harry  M.  Schulman  Is  the  present  presi- 
dent of  Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek.  The 
past  presidents  of  Shaarey  Zedek  Include  the 
following:  Hiram  Kranshaur.  Max  Hertzberg. 
Reuben  Mendcls<ihn.  Louis  Blumberg,  Aaron 
Simon,  and  Samuel  N.  Ginsburg.  all  of  Whom 
served  from  1862  to  1902;  William  B.  Saulson, 
1903-08;  David  W.  Simons,  1908-20;  Joseph 
Wetsman,  1920-21;  Louis  Granet,  1922-23; 
Robert  Marwll,  1926-28;  A.  Louis  Gordon, 
1929  32:  Isaac  Shetzer.  1932  34-38-40;  Maur- 
ice H.  Zackhelm,  1924.  1935-37;  Morris  H. 
Blui.iberg.  1941  43;  Harry  Cohen.  1944-47. 
Two  leaders  served  as  chairmen  of  the 
Shaarey  Zedek  board  of  directors;  Harry  B. 
Keidan.  1923-24;  and  Abraham  Srere.  1925- 
1926. 

The  other  two  conservative  congregations, 
their  rabbis  and  presidents,  are  Bnai  Moshe. 
Rabbi  Muses  Lehiman.  Theodore  M.  Curtis; 
Northwest  Hebrew  Congregation  and  Center, 
Rabbi  Jacob  E.  Segal.  Ira  G.  Kaufman. 

ORTHODOX    SYNAGOGUES,    RABBIS 

The  existing  orthodox  synagogues,  their 
rabbis  and  presidents  (in  Instances  where 
there  are  no  rabbis  only  the  presidents  are 
luted)   are: 

Adas  Yeshurun.  Rabbi  Leo  Goldman. 
Meyer  Freedman;  Ahavath  Achlm  Bnai  Ab- 
raham. Albert  Burke:  Anshe  Bereznitz.  Na- 
than Rose;  Beth  Aaron.  Rabbi  Pinchos 
Katz.  Dr.  Marvin  Last;  Beth  Aaron  vlsrael. 
Sol  Laplnsky;  Beth  Abraham.  Rabbi  Joseph 
Thumln.  Rabbi  Israel  Hali>ern,  Louis  Ellen- 
bogen;  Beth  Itzchock.  Rabbi  Jacob  Hober- 
man.  Isidore  Rosenthal:  Beth  Joseph.  Abra- 
ham Walter;  Beth  Moses.  Rabbi  Gerson 
ITankel.  Emll  Kahn;  Beth  Shmuel.  Rabbi 
Joseph  Rablnowitz.  Isador  Rtjsenoerg;  Beth 
Tlkvah.  Kabbl  Lelzer  Lerln  Jerome  Kagan; 


Beth   Yehudah.   Harry   Stolsky;    Bath   Tefllo 
Emanuel,  Rabbi  M.  J.  Wohlgelernter.  Jacob 
Shevitz;     Bnal     David.     Rabbi     Joshua     S. 
Sperka.  Joseph  Gorman;   Bnal  Israel,  Jacob 
Lesser;    Bnal   Jacob.   Sam   Rosenberg;    B'nal 
Zlon.  Rabbi  S.  Gruskln,  Morris  Snow;  Chesed 
shel  Emes.  Sam  Nelson;   Cong.  Dov  Frenkel. 
Max    Kaplan;    Ezras    Achlm    (Turovcr    Tem- 
ple),   Rabbi    David    Bakst,    Isadore    Sesntck: 
Gemlluth    Chasodlm,    Rabbi    Leopold    Neu- 
haus.  Max  Marx;  Mishkan  Israel,  Ra...bl  Isaac 
Stollraan,  Philip  Stollman;  Moc;en  Abraham, 
David   I.  Bcrrls;    Nusach   Arl.   William   Axel- 
rod;     Shaarey     Shomayim,     J.     L.     Berman; 
Shaarey   Zlon,   Rabbi   Leo   Goldman.    Benja- 
min   Asslk;    First    Hebrew    Congregation    of 
Delrav.   Sam   Klein;    Young   Israel    branches. 
Rabbi  Samuel  Prero,  Samuel  W.  Piatt.  Alter 
Greenbaum. 

In  addition  to  congregational  schools 
Detroit  has  two  Yeshivoth  (theological 
schools)— Beth  Yehudah  and  Chachmey 
'  Lublin;  the  United  Hebrew  schools,  whoee 
ni.ie  branches  have  a  dally  afternoon  school 
attendance  of  1.200;  Farband,  Sholem  Ale- 
chem  and  Arbeiter  Ring  schools. 

Detroit's  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  Community  Chest  and  United 
Foundation,  Is  the  central  fund-raising  body 
for  local,  national,  and  overseas  philanthro- 
pies .-.  id  educptional  movements.  Its  presi- 
dent Is  JulUn  Krolik.  The  Jewish  Commu- 
Ity  Council  supervises  the  civil-protective 
and  community  relations  programs  for  De- 
troit Jewry.  The  Zionist  movement,  B'nai 
B'rlth,  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  are  the 
leading  community  organizations  next  to 
the  organized  synagogue  functions. 


Fifty  Years  of  Philippine-American  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1950 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri:r- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Vicente  VilJamin  from  the  Manila  Bul- 
letin of  March  27.  1950: 
FiFTT  Years  of  Philippine-American  T«adb 
(By  Vicente  Vlllamln) 

From  1900  to  the  beginning  of  1950  the 
Philippine-American  trade  rose  from  about 
1*10,200.000    to    PI, 300,000.000,   or    130   times. 

During  that  sarre  period  the  Philippine 
trade  with  all  other  countries  rose  from 
about  P95.400,000  to  P411,C30.0C0  or  41,  times. 

From  1*K)0  to  the  end  of  1941  when  the 
Pacific  war  started,  the  Philippines  bought 
a  total  of  P3.9G8.505.352  worth  of  goods  from 
the  United  States  anJ  sold  to  that  country  a 
total  of  P5.54J.0o7.251  worth. 

That  left  a  balance  of  PI. 636. 55 1.899  In 
favor  of  the  Philippines.  That  amount,  or 
most  of  It.  went  Into  th*:  very  warp  and  woof 
of  the  economy  of  the  country,  expanding 
It  to  that  extent. 

Based  on  the  median  population  during 
that  41 -year  period,  that  favorable  balance 
meant  an  acquired  P130  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  entire  country.  That 
amount  is  small,  but  It  worked  lu  an  in- 
credibly   big    way. 

If  the  P130  changed  hands  five  times  a 
year.  It  rendered  the  service  of  a  total  of 
P560  a  year.  Every  person  who  handled  It 
along  the  line  received  benefits  from  It.  In 
41  years  It  rendered  the  service  of  a  total  of 
P26.650. 

The  turn -over  or  changing  hands  of  money 
Is  called  the  velocity  of  the  monetary  circu- 


lation. The  Telocity  of  five  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  for  the  Philippines,  but  even 
at  that  rate  It  will  be  seen  how  a  seemingly 
small  -I'.m,  per  person,  added  to  the  total 
wealth  of  the  '  untry  over  the  ordinary  ex- 
change of  buying  and  selling  becomes  the 
main  economic  element  in  the  permanent 
material   progresc  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Benefits  arising  from  trade  mean  a  great 
deal  more  *o  a  country  than  outright  mone- 
tary hand-outs  or  gifts.  They  are  earned 
througli  work  and  employment  And  they 
continue  anu  Inaease  as  the  worker  acqtilres 
more  interest   and  efficiency. 

In  the  past  the  Philippine-American  trade 
was  the  prop  of  the  Philippine  economic 
structure.  In  the  fut  ire  It  will  continue 
that  vital  role.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
therefore,  that  nothing  is  done  now  to  im- 
pair that  trade  permanently. 

There  Is  nearly  half  a  century  of  history 
back  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  States.  A  review 
of  Its  high  lights  will  show  the  consistent 
encouragement  given  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  build  up  the  Philippines  ma- 
terially by  admitting  Philippine  products  to 
th?  United  States,  at  the  beginning,  par- 
tially   but  later,  completely  duty-free. 

'lie  Philippines  was  thereby  given  the  Im- 
mensely valuable  privilege  of  selling  prod- 
ucts freely  in  the  ler.t  market  in  the  world — 
the  market  that  every  country  on  earth  as- 
pired to  enter,  pe.lng  the  high-tariff  duties. 
The  United  States  was  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  assisting  the  Filipino  people  to  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

When  American  occupation  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  began  on  August  13.  1898.  almost  Im- 
mediately the  American  military  authorities 
examined  the  country's  foreign  trade.  On 
Augtift  20,  a  week  after  occupation  day,  the 
Manila  customshouse  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness. 

Philippine-American  trade  from  occupa- 
tion day  to  March  8.  1902.  was  on  a  foreign 
basis.  Import*  and  exports  between  the  two 
countries  paid  the  tariff  duties  provided  for 
by  their  respective  tau'lff  laws. 

Excepted,  however,  from  pa:.Tnent  of  du- 
ties In  the  Philippines  were  the  Spanish 
goods  ordered  or  purchased  before  the  Span- 
ish-American War  broke  out  and  the  sup- 
plie:  and  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  of  occupation  and  lor  the 
Philippine  Insular  government.  General  Or- 
ders No.  10.  October  26.  1898.  abolished  the 
exception  as  to  Spanish  goods.  But  the 
exception  as  to  the  supplies  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army  was  not  abolished  until  August 
6.  1909. 

Imports  from  Spain  were  afterward  defined 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  dated  December 
n.  1898.  By  virtue  of  Its  article  4.  the  United 
States  agreed  "to  admit  Spanish  ships  and 
merchandise  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  en  the  same  terms  as  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  10  years  from  April  11.  1899."  Up  to 
March  8.  1902,  therefore,  during  which  the 
Philippine-American  trade  was  on  a  foreign 
basis,  the  treaty  provision  did  not  benefit 
the  Spanish  ships  and  Imports. 

The  Philippine  experts  to  the  United  States 
during  those  early  vears  were  as  fellows: 
P5.921.702  in  1900;  P«.0y2.584  In  1901;  M2.- 
951,866  In  1902.  They  totaled  P3T.966.182  for 
the  period  of  3  years. 

The  Philippine  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follcws:  P4,306.396  in  1900; 
P7.068.510  In  1901;  f8.306.348  In  1902  They 
totaled  P19.e81.254  for  the  3-year  perlcd. 

Thus  the  Philippines  registered  a  favor- 
able balance  of  fl8.284.928.  This  favorable 
balance  was  to  continue  unbroken  except  for 
a  period  of  4  years.  1910  to  1913.  untU  1941. 

That  balance  was  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  American  armed  forces 
in  the  Philippines.  Those  two  Items  together 
g«ve  the  Philippines  a  gcod  start  in  her  eco- 
uomlc  development. 


As  early  as  1901  the  question  of  whetlter 
Philippine  products  had  to  pay  duty  In  the 
United  States  was  brought  up  In  what  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Fourteen  Diamond 
Rings  case.  In  that  case  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  t>ince,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Philippines  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  and  had  come 
under  its  sovereignty,  it  bad  ceased  to  be 
a  "foreign"  territory  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  tariff  law  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1897  was  not  applicable  to 
Philippine  Imports  to  the  United  States.  The 
Court  added  that  the  Congress  had  the  ab- 
solute and  plenary  power  to  pass  laws  reg- 
ulating the  tariff  relations  of  the  Philip- 
pines with  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  This  decision  was  sut)6equently 
reaffirmed  in  other  insular  cases. 

At  this  point,  it  is  relevant  to  mention 
that  civil  government  had  been  established 
in  1901  and  William  Howard  Taft  was  ap- 
pointed civil  governor.  He  functioned  with 
a  governing  body  called  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, with  both  American  and  Filipino 
members,  the  former  being  In  the  majority. 
A  survey  commission  under  President  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  went 
to  the  Philippines  In  1899,  followed  by  an- 
other headed  by  Mr.  Taft.  Both  commis- 
sions recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  government.  The  Philippine  Commis- 
sion was  sole  legislative  body  until  190  7, 
when  It  functioned  concurrently  with  the 
Philippine  Assembly,  composed  of  elected 
Filipinos.  The  commission  was  abolished 
under  the  Jones  Act  approved  by  Congress 
on  August  29.  1916. 

Acting  under  the  Spooner  amendment  to 
the  Army  Appropriation  Act  of  March  2. 
1901.  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted  the 
Philippine  insular  tariff  law  of  Sepetember 
17,  1901.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  action  of  the  Commission,  but 
the  question  was  passed  over  by  Congress  re- 
enacting  the  law  In  bills  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Lodge  and  Representative  Patne. 

A  discussion  of  the  Philippine  Import 
tariffs  from  1898  to  1909  is  pertinent  here. 
The  first  tariff  was  that  annexed  to  the  Exec- 
utive order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  July  12,  1898,  which  was  an  adap- 
tion of  the  prevailing  Spanish  colonial  tariff. 
The  next  was  the  one  proclaimed  by  the 
Philippine  Commission  on  September  17. 
1901,  which  was  reenacted  by  Congress  in 
the  act  of  March  8,  1902.  That  was  followed 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1905, 
which  was  amended  on  February  26.   1906. 

Under  those  tariffs,  until  August  6.  1909. 
American  goods  entered  the  Philippines  on 
the  same  basis  as  foreign  goods,  that  is.  they 
were  not  exempted  or  given  a  reduction  de- 
spite the  reduction  given  the  Philippine 
goods  under  the  act  of  March  8.  1902.  The 
Idea  was  to  help  the  Philippine  Insular  gov- 
ernment to  raise  more  revenue. 

The  Philippine  Commission  did  not  lose 
time  In  asking  Congress  U  open  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  Philippine  products.  It  stig- 
gested  that  those  products  be  exempted  from 
at  least  one-half  of  the  duties  in  the  United 
States  Tariff  Act  of  1897  (the  Dingley  tariff). 
It  had  the  advice  In  this  connection  of  two 
Filipino  members:  Jose  R.  de  Luzurlaga.  a 
sugar  planter,  ard  Benito  Legarda.  who  was 
interested  In  tobacco  and  distilling 
Industries. 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  before 
American  occupation,  the  bulk  of  Philippine 
expoi-ts  to  the  '7nlted  States  coi^sisted  of 
manlla  hemp  (abaca),  which  was  subject  to 
export  duty  In  the  Philippines.  The  system 
of  export  duty  in  the  islands  was  com- 
pletely abolished  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
October  3.  1913. 

There  was  opposition  In  the  United  States 
to  the  unr».'strlcted  duty-free  Imports  from 
the  PhilipplneE,  the  same  opposition  that 
made  itself  manifest  in  later  years  when 
Philippine   legislation   was  under  consider- 


ation in  Congress.  American  sugar  and  to- 
bacco Intererts  expreased  alarm  at  th« 
prospect  of  competition  from  the  Phlllpiirtnea 
and  urged  that  no  concession  be  given  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

The  House  considered  a  bill  prortdlng  for 
the  continuation  of  the  full  duty  with  slight 
modifications.  But  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
giving  Philippine  products  a  reduction  of  35 
percent.  The  House  went  along  with  It  and 
the  act  of  March  8.  1902.  the  first  preferential 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  Philippines,  was 
enacted. 

This  act  provided  also  for  the  postp'''ne- 
ment  of  the  application  of  the  United  States 
coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines.  That 
meant  that  ships  of  all  countries  could  go  la 
and  out  of  Philippine  ports  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  American  ships.  There  was  then 
a  shortage  of  American  bottoms  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  coastwise  laws  would  have 
had  the  e«ect  of  driving  Philippine  trade 
to  foreign  countries  from  the  United  States. 
The  coastwise  laws  have  never  been  made 
operative  In  the  Philippines. 

Also  provided  in  the  act  was  that  all  cus- 
toms collections  In  the  United  States  on 
Philippine  products,  the  76  percent  of  the 
tajlff  duties,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  Insular  government  lor  its  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipino  people.  This 
generous  provision  was  the  beginning  of  a 
consistent  policy  which  was  to  mean  In  later 
years  a  most  substantial  :  selstance  t^  the 
Philippine  government,  in  fact.  It  provided 
most  of  the  funds  which  wiped  out  the  great 
deficits  of  that  government  to  the  present 
day. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  25  percent  reduction 
under  the  act  of  1902.  friends  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  Congress — and  there  were  many 
even  then — worked  for  greater  reduction. 
The  Cooper  bill,  providing  for  a  75  percent 
reduction  in  the  1897  tariff  rates  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  17. 
1902.  but  failed  to  reach  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Payne  bill,  with  the<ame  provision, 
was  introduced  in  the  House  and  approved 
on  January  16,  1906.  but  likewise  failed  to 
reach  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

There  was  a  strong  opinion  developing  in 
Congress  that  if  the  Philippines  was  going 
to  remain  ur.der  the  American  flag  it  should 
receive  a  tariff  treatment  that  Its  nonforelgn 
status  warranted  that  Is  that  Philippine  im- 
ports should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Thers 
was  also  a  great  desire  to  accelerate  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  the  Filipino  people  by 
encoiwagtng  them  to  produce  more  lor  the 
American  market,  which  paid  the  best  prices 
In  the  world. 

At  this  point,  It  is  pertinent  to  discuss  two 
developments  In  Philippine-American  rela- 
tions: (a)  The  first  Philippine  organic  act 
and  (b)  the  monetary  and  coinage  system, 
both  done  by  Congress.  They  affected  mate- 
rially the  trade  and  economy  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  first  Philippine  organic  act  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  July  1,  1902.  It  Incor- 
porated almost  verbatim  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  thereby  in- 
vesting the  Filipinos  with  civil  liberty.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  American  policy  of 
extending  increasing  power  to  Plllpinus  to 
govern  themselves,  culminating  with  the  .^ 
declaration  of  complete  Independence  on 
July  4.  1946. 

The  act.  besides  providing  the  coinage  of 
money,  approved  the  action  of  the  Presl- 
de-'t  of  the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  issuing  the 
Executive  order  of  July  12.  1898.  directing  the 
collection  of  tariff  import  duties  \n  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  also  granted  authority  to  con- 
tinue and  regulate  and  control  commercial 
Intercourse  with  (other  countries*  and 
within  the  Philippines  whenever  the  sover- 
eignty and  authority  of  the  United  States 
encounter  armed  resistance. 
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On  March  2.  1903.  Congress  passed  an  act 
•eubluiilng  a  standard  of  value  and  a  more 
complete  coinage  system  In  the  Philippines. 
This  step  greatly  helped  the  trade  or  the 
Philippines  because  It  stabilized  Us  cur- 
rency position  by  tying  up  the  Philippine 
peso  to  the  American  dollar  In  the  ratio  of 
a  persons  to  II.  This  tie-up  will  continue  to 
1974  unless  In  the  meantime  the  Philippine 
Government  modifies  It  with  the  nt;reement 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  Washir.Kton.  Interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Philippine-American  free  trade 
was  increasing.  In  1909  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  called  Congress  to  a  special 
session  to  consider  a  general  revision  of  the 
tartfl.  During  the  long  discussions  in  both 
Houses  tl-.e  tarlfl  poUcy  toward  the  Philip- 
pines was  t.aken  up. 

The  dominant  purpose  was  to  help  the 
Philippines.  There  was  no  thought  then,  aa 
there  had  been  no  purpose  thereafter,  to  In- 
'  stltute  the  tarlS  assimilation  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  American  tarlfl  system.  The 
mited  States  did  not  apply  against  the  Phil- 
ippines, for  insunce.  the  antidumping, 
countervailme.  contingent  duty,  or  the  flex- 
ible provisions  In  the  United  States,  and  It 
gave  up  the  right  In  the  Jones  Act  of  1916, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  pass  import  tariff  laws  for  the 
Philippines. 

While  the  possibility  of  a  Philippine-Amer- 
ican free  trade  was  under  discussion,  the 
Congress  had  before  It  a  resolution  of  the 
Phlhpplne  Assembly,  which  came  Into  exist- 
ence In  1907.  opposing  the  duty-free  entry  of 
American  eoods  In  the  Philippines  except 
on  a  very  limited  scale  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  reduce  the  governments  revenue. 

The  political  question  of  Independence 
from  the  United  States  got  Involved  In  the 
Jree-trade  discussion  when  the  Philippine 
Assembly  declared  that  "the  duty-free  ex- 
change of  products  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  In  the  long  run 
wou!  '  oe  highly  prejudicial  to  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  Philippine  people  and  would 
create  a  situation  which  might  delay  the 
obtaining  of  Its  independence."  Thus  was 
when  the  ccr.tllct  between  politics  and  eco- 
nomics was  inaugurated  In  the  thinking  of 
Filipinos.  Those  who  were  In  charge  of 
politics  dominated  the  situation  completely 
and  only  few  Filipinos  had  the  hardihood 
to  oppose  them  or  even  to  propose  the 
synchronization  and  harmonization  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  considerations. 

The  Philippine  Commission  disagreed  with 
the  attitude  of  the  a.^embly.  but  both  of 
them  favored  the  duty-free  admission  of 
Philippine  products  into  the  United  States 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  quantities. 

When  the  Tariff  Act  of  August  5.  1909, 
was  passed.  Us  section  5  provided  for  duty- 
free entry  of  Philippine  products  with  quan- 
titative limitations  and  restrictions.  This 
was  a  long  step  forward  to  complete,  unre- 
stricted free  trade  between  the  two  countries 
which  was  to  come  in  1913. 

At  this  juncture,  !t  is  relevant  to  set  forth 
the  progress  of  Philippine-American  trade 
under  the  25  percent  exemption— the  period 
from  1903  to  1?09. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  ri6. 142.852  In  1903; 
f23.3C9.936  In  19C4;  f29.680.814  in  1905; 
f23. 738,578  In  1906;  f20.658.774  In  1907; 
f2O.9Ol.510  In  1908;  f29.453,026  In  1909 

The  exp^Jits  totaled  during  the  7-year 
peri<xl  f  173  885.490.  and  Imports  totaled  f71.- 
236.914.  The  balance  In  favor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines amounted  to  f  102.648.576. 

Attention  Is  again  directed  to  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  It  was  Increased  by 
th«  greater  expenditures  of  the  different 
units  of  the  American  Government  In  th« 
Philippines. 

Under   the   tarlfl   act   of   August    6.    1909. 

above-mentioned.   Philippine  products  were 

'  admitted  du'.y-free  in  the  United  States  with 


the  following  limitations:  300,000  long  tons 
of  sugar,  150.000.000  cigars.  300.000  pounds 
of  wrapper  tobacco.  1.000.000  pounds  of  filler 
tobacco.  Rice  continued  to  be  dutiable.  The 
maximum  limitations  were  never  reached, 
and  the  PhUlpplnes  Imported  Instead  of  ex- 
ported rice.  Coconut  oil  was  not  then  an 
important  exportable  commodity  and  copra 
was  on  the  free  list  In  the  United  Slates. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  absolute  quotas 
and  the  Philippines  could  have  exported  to 
tne  United  Stales  amounts  over  the  limita- 
tions by  paying  the  full  duty.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  American  tarlfl  rates  were  then  very 
high  and  since  Philippine  production  was 
not  yet  quite  developed,  the  quantitative 
limitations  did  not  work  against  the  indus- 
tries US  they  then  existed,  although  It  did 
r.ot  give  encouragement  to  their  expansion. 
This  later  feature  was  the  purpose  of  the 
limitations. 

In  section  5  of  the  act  the  following  Im- 
portant provisions  were  set  forth:  (1)  That 
the  Philippine  Government  shall  Impose  a 
duty  equal  to  that  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  sugar  and  tobacco  in  any  form 
entering  the  Philippines  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, (2i  Philippine  products  to  be  duty- 
exempt  must  not  contain  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  value  In  foreign  materials, 
(3)  there  must  be  no  draw-back  of  customs 
duties  on  articles  to  be  admitted  duty-free, 
(4 1  and  they  must  be  by  direct  shipments 
to  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  requisites  had  for  their  pur- 
pose to  prevent  foreign  products  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  duty-free,  or  partially 
so,  by  way  of  the  Philippines,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing the  ^Jnited  States  tariff  law. 

After  hardly  4  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  act  of  August  5.  1909.  the  Underwood 
tariff  of  October  3.  1913  came  Into  existence, 
which  instead  of  helping  the  sugar  industry 
disturbed  it  and  stopped  its  expansion. 

This  tarlfl  act  removed  all  quantitative 
restrictions  on  all  Philippine  products  en- 
tering the  United  States.  Up  to  that  year 
the  maximum  amounts  permissible  under 
the  1909  tariff  act  had  never  been  even  ap- 
proximated. Ti*e  movement  for  political 
Independence  became  more  pronounced  and 
It  must  have  been  generally  realized  that 
the  granting  of  Independence  would  place 
the  Philippines  outside  of  the  United  States 
tariff  wall  and,  therefore,  its  products  would 
have  to  pay  the  high  tariff  duties,  and  that 
would  make  those  products  less  lucrative  If 
they  could  tie  produced  at  a  profit  at  all. 

The  political  separatist  movement  mili- 
tated against  the  expansion  of  Philippine 
Industries  and  exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  reflected  In  Philippine-Amer- 
ican trade  during  the  4-year  period.  1910-13, 
during  which  the  Philippines  registered  au 
adverse  balance. 

The  Philippine  experts  to  the  United  Stales 
were  as  follows:  r34.483.450  In  1910,  r39.845.- 
254  In  1911;  r45,764.014  in  1912;  r32.868.J36  m 
1913. 

The  Philippine  Imports  from  the  United 
Stales  were  as  follows:  f 40. 137,084  In  1910; 
f38.313,974  in  1911;  f48.612.Q20  In  1912; 
f53.352.522  In   1913. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  Unlied  States 
for  that  4-year  period  totaled  ri52.9t0.754, 
and  the  Imports  totaled  ri80.415,600. 

Thus  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance 
against  the  Philippines  cf  r27,454.846.  By 
that  time  the  ••'llii.inos  developed  more  wants 
and  a  taste  for  American  goods  and  they 
used  their  past  favorable  balances  to  make 
purchases  In  the  United  States.  Tnelr  pur- 
chasing power  should  have  gone  hand  in 
band  with  that  development,  but  It  did  not. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Philippine  sugur 
Industry  was  going  to  expand  under  the 
Underwood  tariff  because  it  eliminated  thj 
quantitative  limitations.  But  It  did  not. 
and  lor  a  good  reason.  The  reason  was  thit 
paragraph  177  of  that  tariff  act  provided 
that  on  and  after  May  1.  1916.  sugar  enter- 


ing the  United  States  from  any  source,  for- 
eign Included,  shall  be  free  of  duty.  Thus 
sugar  from  low-cost  foreign  countries,  like 
the  then  Netherlands  East  Indies,  would  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  duty-free  and 
wipe  oijt  competition.  The  Philippines 
could  not  have  competed  in  the  American 
market  In  that  situation. 

The  free-sugar  provision  was  a  blow  to  the 
sugar  Industry  In  the  United  States  and  In 
Us  Territories  and  possessions,  like  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  especially  the  former.  It 
effectively  stopped  more  sugar  production  In 
the  Philippines  and  postponed  the  modern- 
ization of  the  industry  there. 

Congress  was  bombarded  with  petitions 
and  protests  against  the  provision  from 
American  domestic  sugar  producers,  who  en- 
listed the  cooperation  of  farm  organizations 
and  other  influential  groups.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  Cuban-American  and  the  Cu- 
ban financial  and  sugar  Interests.  The  lat- 
ter had  even  then  possessed  great  weight 
in  the  sugar  tariff  deliberations  In  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Philippines  had  felt  that  weight 
In  various  and  sundry  forms  in  later  years 
and.  possibly,  even  today  It  has  not  been 
put  away  permanently. 

Finally,  on  April  27.  1916.  Congress  passed 
an  act  repealing  paragraph  177  of  the  Un- 
derwood tariff  of  1913,  and  the  Philippine 
sugar  Industry  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  to- 
gether with  the  American  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

The  next  legislation  affecting  Phlllpphie 
trade  was  the  Philippine  Autonomy  Act 
passed  by  Congress  on  August  29.  1916.  It 
was  popularly  known  as  the  Jones  law.  which 
made  the  Philippines  almost  completely  self- 
governing,  with  a  legislature  composed  of  a 
senate  and  house^  the  former  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  Philippine  Commission.  Un- 
der the  Inspiration  of  the  law's  preamble,  • 
the  agitation  for  •"immediate,  complete,  and 
absolute  Independence."  for  the  Philippines 
was  pushed  strongly  ar.d  dramatically  under 
Mr.  Quezon  and  Mr.  Osmena,  then  the  two 
foremost  leaders  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  Jones  law  gave  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  enact  tariff  laws  af- 
fecting foreign  countries  (not  Including  the 
United  States,  cf  course)  on  condition  that 
before  such  laws  went  into  effect  they  should 
have  first  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  disapproval  would  kill 
such  laws.  The  reason  for  that  condition 
was  that  a  tariff  law  might  cause  interna- 
tional complications  and  the  United  States 
was  still  responsible  for  the  Philippines  In- 
ternationally. The  Philippine-American 
trade  relations  continued  to  be  governed  by 
the  acta  of  Congress. 

The  Philippine  Government  was  prohibited 
under  the  Jones  law  to  Impose  export  duties, 
a  policy  In  hne  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  And  another 
provision  limited  the  borrowing  power  of  that 
Government  to  SIS.OOO.OOO  (r30.000,OCO)  ex- 
elusive  of  the  friars"  land  purchase  bonds  of 
about  •4.000,000  (rs.COCOOO)  and  the  sum 
not  to  exceed  7  percent  of  the  aggregate 
tax  valuation  at  any  time  of  cities,  provinces, 
municipalities,  and  other  governmental  in- 
strumentalities. 

At  this  point,  the  Philippine-American 
trade  during  the  3-year  period  from  1914  to 
1916  should  b«  Inserted. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  State* 
were  a.s  follows:  r48.855.420  in  1914:  f47.3C6.- 
422  in  1915:  r71.293.265  in  1916. 

The  Philippine  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  f48.C22.802  In  1914; 
f52.762.138  In  1915;  f<5.267.3i:9  In  1916. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  that  3-ycar  period  totaled 
f  167.458.107,  and  the  Imports  totaled  fl46.- 
510.286. 

The  Philippine  favorable  trade  balance 
amounted  to  f20.947.821  for  that  short 
period. 


^ 


Following  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  two  tarlfT 
acts  were  enacted  by  Congress.  They  were 
the  acts  of  September  21.  1922,  and  June  17, 
1930.  They  did  not  Introduce  Important 
changes  Insofar  as  the  Philippines  was  con- 
cerned. 

World  War  I  had  its  full  impact  in  1916, 
1917.  and  1918.  The  shutting  off  or  dis- 
ruption of  comparable  Industries  In  com- 
batant countries  gave  Impetus  to  the  sugar, 
coconut  oil  and  other  Industries  In  the 
Philippines.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Phil- 
ippines with  the  United  States  increased 
considerably.  Big  profits  were  made,  pros- 
perity was  upon  the  land,  and  Industries 
were  buKt  and  modernized. 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1921,  the  preferential 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar  was  increased  to  1.60 
cents  (U.  S.)  per  pound,  to  17648  cents 
under  the  Tariff  Art  of  1922,  and  to  2  cents 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  effect  of 
these  Increases  was  to  give  Philippine  sugar 
higher  tarir  adva.-tage. 

The  tariff  preference  to  Philippine  coconut 
oil  admitted  to  the  United  States  was  first 
provided  'n  the  emergency  Tariff  Act  of 
1921.  Oil.  aondeodorlzed  and  unrefined,  of 
foreign  origin  was  charged  an  equivalent 
duty  of  2.67  cents  a  pound  (20  cents  a 
gallon ».  which  gave  the  Philippine  product 
that  much  advantage  over  Its  foreign  com- 
petitor. 

Shredded  coconut  (desiccated)  from  for- 
eign sources  was  imposed  a  duty  of  3 '2  cents 
a  pound,  an  increase  of  the  then  prevailing 
duty  of  2  cents.  This  gave  further  encour- 
agement tc  the  Philippine  desiccated  coco- 
nut industry.  But  despite  that  it  found  it 
not  ea£y  to  compete  with  the  older  Industry 
in  Ceylon. 

The  rates  on  shell  buttons,  straw  hats. 
cotton  embroideries,  and  Manila  fiber  cordage 
were  Increased  under  the  1922  tarlfl  act.  all 
of  which  helped  the  Philippine  comparable 
products. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1930  the  rates  on 
cotton  embroideries.  Manila  fiber  cordage, 
and  certain  tropical  nuts  were  Increased;  and 
copra-oil  cake  and  meal  were  taken  off  the 
free  list  and  made  dutiable.  Ail  of  these 
changes  were  calculated  to  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Philippines. 

It  was  not  until  March  24,  1934,  that  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  profoundly  affecting 
'  hiilpplne- American  trade.  This  act  was  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act.  popularly 
known  as  the  Tydines-McDuffle  Act. 

The  Philippine-American  trade  from  1917 
to  1934.  a  period  of  18  years,  is  inserted  at 
this  point. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  f  126,468. 717  In  1917; 
fl78, 293.837  In  1918:  fll3.305.384  In  1919; 
f210432.525  In  1920;  f  100,713  586  In  1921; 
f  128.223.201  In  1922:  f  170.094.046  In  1923; 
fl94627.805  In  1924;  f218,089.883  in  1925; 
f200.006.430  in  1926;  f332.076.500  in  1927; 
f23M71  751  in  1928:  f248.930.946  in  1929; 
f210.684.122  In  1930:  fl66.84<.793  In  1931; 
fl76.069238  in  1932;  fl93,058.032  in  1933; 
f  196.276  383  in  1934. 

The  Philippine  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  f75.241.295  In  1917; 
f  117.649.222  In  1918:  f  150.982.829  In  1919; 
fl84.579.556  In  1920:  fl4a.260.030  In  1921; 
f95.476.651  in  1922;  flOO.705.070  In  1923; 
fl20,797,206  In  1924;  fl38.595,166  in  1925; 
f  143. 151. 236  In  1926:  f  142.956,594  in  1927; 
fl67,716.135  in  1928:  fl85,185.917  in  1929; 
fl56,366,057  In  1930:  fl24,279.368  in  1931; 
fl03.005,088  In  1932;  f87,582,513  in  1933; 
f  109.375,368  In  1934. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  that  18-year  period  totaled  f3.295,- 
367.179,  and  the  Imports  totaled  fa,331.9C5,- 
299. 

The  favorable  b«ilance  of  the  Philippines 
during  that  period  amounted  to  r943,461,E80. 
or  an  annual  average  of  more  than  f52,- 
400.000. 


The  Independence  act  of  1934  created  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  independent  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines on  July  4,  1946. 

Under  this  act  changes  were  Introduced  In 
the  trade  rtlatlons  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  as  a  preparation  for 
their  political  separation. 

Its  .section  6  set  forth  these  changes  and 
conditions.  The  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  of  three  Philippine  products  wrre 
limited  in  quantities  as  follows:  50,000  long 
tons  of  refined  sugar;  800.000  long  tons  of 
unrefined  sugar;  200.000  long  tons  of  coconut 
oil;  and  3,000.000  pounds  of  cordage. 

After  the  first  5  years,  beginning  with  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Philippine  Government  was  directed  to  im- 
pose and  collect  export  duty  on  all  articles 
shipped  to  the  United  States  free  cf  duty 
In  that  country  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  of 
the  United  States  duty  on  the  sixth  year, 
increajslng  progressively  every  year  by  5  per- 
cent until,  the  ninth  year,  the  rate  reached 
25  percent. 

The  duty  thus  collected  was,  by  provision 
of  the  act,  directed  to  be  placed  In  a  sinking 
fund  to  be  used  solely  for  the  payment  cf 
the  principal  and  Interest  of  the  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  Philippine  Government, 
the  provinces,  municipalities,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental instrumentalities. 

It  was  provided  In  section  13  that  after 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines  was 
promulgated  the  trade  relations  between  It 
and  the  United  States  should  be  on  a  for- 
eign fcasiS:  that  is  as  before  March  8,  1902. 
But  It  also  provided  that  at  least  1  year  be- 
fore Independence  there  should  be  a  confer- 
ence held  between  Philippine  and  American 
representatives,  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive presidents,  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing recommendations  cis  to  future  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  independent  republic. 

Such  a  conference  was  called.  A  Joint 
Philippine-American  preparatory  committee 
was  created.  It  held  hearings  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  Then  It  sub- 
mitted a  voluminous  report. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  embodied  In  a  draft  of  a  bill  submitted 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  Congress. 
The  appropriate  ccngressicnal  committees 
held  long  hearings  on  the  bill.  But  in  the 
end  Congress  did  not  act  on  it  and  the  bill 
died  a  natural  death.  A  period  of  nonaction 
on  the  postindependence  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  followed,  continu- 
ing until  the  Pacific  war  came  on  December 
7,   1941. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Independence 
Act  on  March  24.  1934.  several  changes  in  the 
trade  relations  occurred,  but  they  did  not 
alter  basically  the  general  economic  plan  of 
the  act. 

The  Jones-Costlgan  Sugar  Act  of  May  9. 
1934.  authorized  the  Imposition  of  definite 
limits  on  Imports  called  absolute  quotas. 
Imports  over  the  quantities  provided  for, 
although  prepared  to  pay  the  full  duty,  waa 
forbidden.  The  Sugar  Act  established  the 
quota  plan  applicable  not  only  to  the  Philip- 
pines but  to  all  domestic-producer  areas. 
with  the  addition  of  Cuba,  which,  though  a 
foreign  country,  had  a  preferential  tariff 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  for 
nearly  50  years. 

The  United  States  revenue  act  of  May  10, 
1934,  as  modified  In  some  particulars  by  the 
revenue  acts  of  1935  and  1938.  provided  for 
the  imposition  of  a  processing  tax  of  3  cents 
(6  centavos)  a  poiuid  en  coconut  oil  ex- 
pressed from  Philippine  copra  either  In  the 
Philippines  or  in  the  United  States.  The 
amount  collected  was  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  treasxiry.  •This  collection  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Philip- 
pine revenue.  The  legality  of  the  transfer 
of  this  fund  to  the  Phlllppln*"  treasury  was 
contested    in    the    United   States    Supreme 


Court  by  users  of  coconut  oil.  especially  th« 
Ajaerlcan  soap  Industry,  but  the  court  up- 
held Its  le^Uty. 

The  cordage  act  of  June  14,  1935.  provided 
for  an  absolute  quota  of  6,000.000  pounds 
cf  cordage  a  year  duty-free,  or  two  time* 
more  than  the  quantity  permitted  In  the 
independence  act.  It  was  for  a  period  at 
3  years,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wns  authorized  to  extend  it  for  a 
period  cf  3  years  or  more,  subject  to  it* 
acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

At  t*^ls  Juncture,  It  Is  relevant  to  insert 
the  Philippine-American  trade  for  the  7- 
year  period  from  1935  to  the  end  of  1941, 
waen  the  Pacific  war  was  already  raging. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  f  166.308,071  in  1935; 
P23a,531,723  In  193G;  rj74.727.551  In  19J7; 
f243.302.378  In  1933;  f2l9.059.324  in  1939; 
f 258.307 .567  in   1940;   f277, 182,925  in   1941. 

The  Philippine  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follo"ws;  f  109 .428.441  In  193  3; 
fl23.703.995  In  1936;  fl27,330,759  in  1937; 
l»181.576,754  In  1938;  fl67,3S2.653  In  1939; 
f 210.373.935  In  1940;   f218.954.462  In  1941. 

The  Philippine  experts  to  the  United 
States  during  that  7-year  period  totaled 
W, 717. 419. 539.  and  the  Imports  from  the 
United  States,  f  1,138.755.999. 

The  Philippine  favorable  balance  amounted 
to  f578.663.540,  or  a  yearly  average  of  about 
f82.5OO.0C0. 

Philippine-American  trade  was  suspended 
d'urlng  the  war  years,  1942  to  1944. 

During  the  war  Con^re-ss  considered  sev- 
eral bills  relating  to  the  Philippines,  al- 
though it  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  army  of  occupation.  Such  was  the 
absolute  confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory 
over  the  Japanese  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  Philippines.  A  bill  provided  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines  in  1942 — a 
psychological  counter  action  to  the  granting 
cf  independence  by  the  Japanese — was  intro- 
duced, but  did  not  become  law.  Another 
bill  which  had  to  do  with  military  bases 
was  pa.ssed.  And  another  bill  was  approved 
suspending  the  Philippine  Constitution  so 
the  incumbent  president  and  vice-president 
could  continue  in  office,  although  their  term* 
uder  the  constitution  had  already  expired. 

Soon  after  the  war  the  question  of  the 
post-Independence  trade  relations  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  wa« 
taken  up  by  Congress.  An  administration 
bill  was  sent  to  the  appropriate  congreselonal 
committees.  Exhaustive  hearings,  mostly 
executive,  were  held.  After  earnest  debates 
on  both  floors  of  Congress  it  was  passed  on 
April  30.  1946.  nd  it  became  known  as  the 
Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946.  On  the  same 
date  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act.  pro- 
•viding  for  a  system  of  payment  of  war  dam- 
ages, was  passed. 

Under  the  trade  act,  which  Is  now  In  op- 
eration, the  following  absolute  quotas  are 
provided : 

Prom  January  1.  1946,  to  July  3,  1974,  the 
Philippines  can  export  to  the  United  States 
annually  952.000  short  tons  (the  equivalent 
of  850.000  longs  tons),  of  which  56.000  short 
tons  (the  equivalent  of  50.000  long  tons) 
may  be  refined  sugars.  6.000.000  pound*  of 
cordage.  1.040.000  of  rice,  200.000.000  cigars, 
6.500.000  pounds  of  scrap  and  filler  tobacco, 
200.000  long  tons  of  coconut  oU.  and  850,000 
gross  of  pearl  buttons. 

All  those  articles,  as  well  as  other  Philip- 
pine articles,  will  be  duty-free,  and  at  the 
ftili  quota  to  July  3.  1954.  After  that  date 
all  articles  from  the  Philippines  with  the 
exception  of  the  above-named  commodities, 
whose  restrictions  are  provided  for,  will  be- 
come suhj«ct  to  graduated  duties,  beginning 
with  5  percent  of  the  prevailing  rates  until 
they  reach  100  percent  in  1974. 

The  seven  Philippine  products  listed  above 
are  divided  into  two  groups.    Sugar,  cordage 
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and  rice  will  not  decrease  in  quantity  to 
1974.  but  will  pay  the  graduated  quota  ot  5 
percent.  Cigars,  scrap,  and  filler  tobacco, 
coconut  0.1  and  pearl  buttons  will  not  p>ay 
the  graduated  duty,  but  their  amounts  wUl 
decrease  progressively  by  5  percent. 

The  reason  for  the  diCerencc  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  groups  is  that  the  first  group 
has  relatively  low  tariff  rates  and  the  second 
group  hns  such  high  tariff  rates  that  in  a  few 
years  they  would  not  be  able  to  produce  at 
any  profit  at  all.  The  oBclal  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Will  shew  that  It  was  the  author  of  this 
article  wno  suggested  that  Idea  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  sh>.uld  be  noted  that,  because  absolute 
quotas  are  granted,  the  Philippines  is  per- 
mitted to  e-pcrt  to  the  United  States  quan- 
tities over  the  duty-free  amount,  but  within 
the  quota,  after  the  progressive  quantitative 
reductions,  by  paying  the  full  duty. 

It  IS  provided  that  If  the  Philippines  should 
export  ii  new  product  that  comes  into  sub- 
Btantial  competition  with  a  nice  article  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  the  President  may 
Impose  a  quota  on  It  after  an  Investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  trade  arranttement.  as  well  as  other 
matters  in  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1M6, 
Is  now  set  forth,  by  the  acts  provision,  in  an 
Executive  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  trade  agreement  can  be  terminated  on 
5  years'  notice  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  It 
can  also  be  terminated  on  6  months'  notice 
If  either  party  adopts  or  applies  measures  or 
practices  which  would  operate  to  nullify  or 
Impair  any  right  or  obligation  provided  for 
In  the  agreement. 

There  are  also  provisions  to  the  effect  that. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  finds 
that  the  Philippines  is  in  any  manner  dis- 
criminating against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  any  form  of  United  States  business 
enterprise,  he  may  suspend  the  agreement 
In  whole  or  In  part  and.  if  the  discrimination 
does  not  cease,  be  may  terminate  the  agree- 
ment. 

There  are  two  vital  provisions  In  the  trade 
act  that  are  pertinent  to  set  forth  a:5  they 
affect,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Phil- 
Ipplne-.'^merican  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions.    They  are  as  follows: 

Section  341.  part  5.  title  III  (being  art. 
Vn  of  'he  trade  agreement)  "The  d'-sposl- 
tlon,  explolt:ition.  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  agricultural,  timber,  and  mineral 
lands  o-  the  public  doD.aln,  waters,  mineral, 
coal,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  oils,  all 
lorces  and  sources  of  potential  energy,  and 
other  natural  r  sources  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities,  shall. 
If  open  to  any  person,  l>o  open  to  citizens  of 
the  Lrited  States  and  to  all  forms  of  busi- 
ness erterp-lse  owned  or  controlled,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  United  States  citizen.^." 

That  provision,  in  a  tomewhat  modified 
form  v»hich  somewhat  changed  its  meaning, 
was  Incorporated  as  a  provision  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Constitution.  It  was  called  the 
"parity  law, "  which  caused  a  division  among 
the  voters  when  It  was  submitted  to  a 
plebiscite.  The  provision  placed  Americans 
on  the  same  basis  as  Filipinos  under  It.  The 
writer  contended  that  the  word  "persDn"  In 
the  clause  "if  open  to  any  person  '  referred, 
not  to  a  Filipino  necessarily,  but  to  any 
person  at  all.  who  may  be  a  foreigner.  If 
that  contention  was  correct,  then  the  pro- 
vision was  placed  there  solely  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  discrimination  In 
favor  of  foreigners.  But  It  was  evident  that 
tb*  Intent  of  Congress  was  to  place  Ameri- 
cana and  Filipinos  on  an  equal  or  parity 
basil,  and  so  that  interpretation  stands,  par- 
'"  after  the  modified  wording  of  the 

was  made  a  part  of  the  Philippine 


Tt.f  other  provision  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment that  has  to  do  with  Philippine-Ameri- 
can trade  and  finance  follows: 

Section  342.  part  5,  title  III  (being  art.  V 
of  the  trade  agreeruent)  "The  value  of  the 
Philippine  currency  In  relation  to  the  United 
States  dollar  shall  not  be  changed,  the  con- 
vertibility of  pesos  into  dollars  shall  not  1.3 
suspended,  and  no  restriction  shall  be  im- 
posed on  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States,  except  by 
agreement  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

This  provision,  like  other  provisions  In 
the  act,  will  be  In  force  until  1974.  Thus 
the  dollar-peso  ratio  of  1  dollar  to  2  pesos 
which  was  established  by  Congress  In  the 
act  of  March  2,  1903  will  last  for  71  years. 
This  arrangement  Is  the  only  Instance  where 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  tie  up  Its 
currency  with  that  of  a  foreign  country,  for 
Indeed  the  Philippines  became  a  foreign 
country  on  July  4,  1946.  That  fact  gave 
stability  and  soundness  to  the  Philippine 
peso  qualities  which  are  possessed  by  only 
a  few  of  the  currencies  of  the  world. 

The  provision  was  modified  when  on  De- 
ceml^er  9.  1949,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  provided 
therein,  a  series  of  orders  were  Issued  by  the 
Philippine  Central  Bank  placing  restrictions 
on  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  United  States.  This  action, 
which  did  not  become  known  to  the  public 
until  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  cau.sed 
consternation  among  bankers,  businessmen 
and  the  general  public. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  restrictions 
Is  to  conserve  In  the  Philippines  the  dollar 
assets,  which  was  reported  to  be  going  out 
of  the  country  faster  than  the  Inflow  of 
funds.  They  complement  and  complete  the 
control  Imposed  by  the  Government  on  ar- 
ticles described  as  luxuries  or  nonessentials. 
The  commodity  control  has  the  added  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  creation  of  local 
Industries  and  the  Investment  of  funds  la 
local  enterprises. 

Both  the  fund  and  commodity  controls  are 
working  hardships  on  business  and  persons, 
but  it  is  contended  that  they  are  essentially 
temporary,  although  they  would  not  be  so  If 
they  are  continued  for  too  long  a  time  and 
If  they  are  made  more  restrictive  and  com- 
plicated. They  have  already  caused  business 
retrenchment  and  lalxjr  unemployment.  It 
Is  generally  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
find  Its  way  clear  to  working  back  to  nor- 
malcy after  it  has  achieved  to  a  reasonable 
degree  its  purposes  In  Instituting  the  con- 
trols. 

It  wou'd  be  useless  effort  to  attract  Ameri- 
can capital  to  the  Philippines  to  operate 
under  a  regime  of  controls.  It  would  also 
make  the  Philippines  less  ideal  for  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Truman's  point  4 
program  of  extending  financial  and  technical 
asslsturce.  The  simple  reason  is  that  when 
there  were  no  controls  the  Philippines  was 
that  much  different  from  and  carried  that 
much  advantage  over  other  countries,  where 
American  Investments  and  enterprises  are 
so  hemmed  In  and  harassed  by  restriction 
orders  and  controls,  such  as  the  Philippines 
ha*  started  to  do  herself.  It  Is,  therefore,  of 
supremo  Importance,  if  American  Invest- 
ments are  desired  for  the  Philippines,  to  go 
back  to  normalcy  as  soon  as  practicable.  It 
Is  expected  that  If  the  controls  have  not 
gone  too  far  and  have  not  disrupted  the 
country's  business  too  much  they  will  have 
created  more  stable  conditions  In  the 
country. 

There  Is  expectation  In  some  quarters  that 
the  Philippine  Government  may  devalue  the 
peso.  High  Government  officials  have  denied 
that  such  would  be  djne,  but  such  denials 
are  -always  subject  to  withdrawal,  The  de- 
valuation would  take  the  form  of  depreciat- 
ing the  peso  so  that  a  dollar  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  3,  4.  or  5  pes.>8.  Under  article  V  of 
the  Philippine-American  Trade   Agreement. 


cited  above,  the  dollar-peso  ratio  can  be 
changed  "with  the  agreement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  If  it  were  known 
by  the  public  that  the  President  was  con- 
sidering a  request  from  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment for  him  to  agree  to  the  peso  de- 
valuation he  would  undoubtedly  receive 
many  protests  as  well  as  some  approvals.  It 
would  be  sound  policy  to  have  the  question 
discussed  by  the  public  before  the  devalua- 
tion Is  effected.  It  would  be  unsound  policy 
to  put  It  through  otherwise.  The  matter  Is 
too  vital  to  keep  the  public,  upon  which  It 
Is  to  be  Imposed,  out  of  It. 

In  recapitulation,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
fund  and  commodity  controls  Is  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  balance  In  the  International 
exchange  of  debits  and  credits  as  established 
by  the  relative  positions  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  the  Inflow  and  outflow 
of  funds.  Since  the  war  the  Philippines  has 
been  buying  from  tha  United  States  and 
other  countries  much  more  than  she  has 
been  selling  them.  That  is  the  cause  of  the 
Imbalance,  and  that  is  what  the  controls  are 
Intended  to  rectify.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
Is  a  necessity  for  the  Philippine  Government 
to  determine  a  general  median  level  on  which 
the  International  debits  and  credits  will  be 
maintained.  The  present  postwar  level, 
maintained  as  It  Is  artlflclally  by  the  In- 
flow as  well  as  local  availability  of  mone- 
tary windfalls  and  funds  which  are  not  pay- 
ments for  exports,  is  unnaturally  high,  and 
to  maintain  it  would  require  drastic  action 
that  would  upset  the  country's  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  prewar  level  was  too 
low,  for  prices  of  export  commodities  have 
since  gone  up.  Industries  are  being  rehabil- 
itated, there  are  more  business  and  the  na- 
tional income  has  Increased  several  times 
over.  The  determination  of  a  reasonably 
maintainable  median  line  on  which  to  rest 
the  debit-credit  International  balance  Is  an 
essential  move  to  rationalize  the  controls  and 
make  them  serve  their  purposes  effectively 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  That  median 
level  will  be  somewhere  betwt.>en  the  pre- 
war low  and  the  postwar  high. 

Immediately  after  the  war  enled  contracts 
were  signed  between  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Statei  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  which  tt.e  former  ob- 
ligated Itself  to  give  priority  In  sales  and 
exports  of  hemp  and  copra  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  Industries.  The  con- 
tracts also  provided  for  ceilings  on  prices. 
The  idea  was  to  assure  the  demind  for  those 
products  In  the  United  States. 

The  prices  of  the  two  commodities  went 
up.  But  the  prices  of  copra  went  much 
higher  relatively.  Besides,  theie  was  plenty 
of  copra,  for  the  Philippine  cjconut  plan- 
tations hardly  suffered  from  tie  war.  But 
the  hemp  plantations  were  neglected  and  a 
great  part  of  them  depleted. 

Soon  the  demand  for  hemp  and  copra,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  from  foreign  countries 
grew  and  those  countries  offered  better 
prices  than  what  the  contract.}  provided  as 
the  maxima.  It  was  estimated  that  those 
contracts  have  cost  the  Philippine  copra  pro- 
ducers at  least  PICO.OOO.CCO  fjr  not  being 
able  to  sell  to  the  highest  buyiTS  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  th«'  petition  of 
Filipino  hemp  and  copra  producers  the  con- 
tracts with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion were  rescinded  even  before  their  expira- 
tion dates  with  the  consent  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Philippine-American  trade  since  the  war 
ended,  covering  the  period  from  1946  to  the 
beginning  of  1950,  deserves  st parate  treat- 
ment because  of  the  special  and  extraordi- 
nary elements  that  entered  Into  It. 

The  1945  trade  was  for  Its  later  part  only, 
for  after  the  cessation  of  the  war  there  was 
very  little  overseas  activity  in  exports,  al- 
though the  Imports  were  sut>s:antlal  out  of 
necessity.  That  trade  amount  .»d  to  r50.974,- 
435.  of  which  f457.9e5  represented  exports 
and  l»50,516,47u   Imports.     Moi.t   of   the   Im- 
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ports  consisted  of  relief  BuppUea,  food,  medi- 
cine, and  cthei  urgently  needed  articles. 

Philippine-American  trade  from  1946  to 
1949  amounted  to  M,4a4.392.566.  Of  thla 
amount.  1*3.314.735,611  represented  exports 
and  fl, 169,656.000  imports. 

The  balance  acalnst  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing that  4-year  period  amounted  to  P2.145.- 
079611. 

Before  discussing  the  significance  of  this 
unfavorable  balance,  which  Is  enormous.  It 
Is  well  to  break  down  the  Import-export 
figures  by  years.  The  1S49  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  later  revision,  but  they  would  not 
register  substantial  ch.inge,  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  discussion  the  statisti- 
cal variations  will  not  be  material. 

The  Philippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  !'76.870  S.')9  in  1946; 
r306.466,925  In  1947;  P421, 604,939  in  1948; 
f364.70C.000  La  194.). 

The  Philippine  ImpxDrts  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  '•515,029.797  In  1946; 
r882.150.594  In  1947;  f941.755,220  In  1948; 
^975.800000  In  1949. 

The  totals  are  given  above,  and  so  is  the 
unfavorable  balance  against  the  Philippines. 

The  fundamental  question  at  once  arises: 
Was  the  Philippines  Impoverished,  on  the 
basis  of  her  normal  economic  position  before 
the  war.  by  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  of  over  r2, 145 ,000.000 
since  the  termination  of  the  war? 

The  definitive  answer  is  no.  The  fact  la 
even  after  that  amount  Is  deducted  from  the 
postwar  acquired  monetary  and  materiel  as- 
sets the  Philippines  would  still  have  t)etween 
f  1,000.000 ,000  and  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  more  left. 
Where  Is  that  money?  It  Is  all  over  the 
country  In  cash,  materiel,  and  more  diversi- 
fied business  enterprises.    Some  of  It  Is  de- 


posited, yes.  by  Plllplnoa  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  outside  of  the  Philippines. 

The  existence  of  that  enhanced  wealih  is 
manifested,  among  other  evidence,  by  the 
Increase  of  the  national  production  and  in- 
come from  around  f  1,000 .000 .000  before  the 
war  to  approximately  f 3 .500, 000 ,000  after  the 
war.  the  bulk  of  which  is  extant  today. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Phillpptaes  was  not 
impoverished  by  the  unfavorable  balance. 

The  Philippines  was  able  to  Import  an 
enormous  amount  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  monetary  assets  she 
piled  up  from  recelp*  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  veterans'  benefits, 
and  war-damage  payments  made  by  the 
United  States,  war  surplus  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  expenditures 
made  by  members  of  the  American  armed 
forces  during  and  since  the  war.  as  well  as 
disbursements  during  that  time  by  the 
United  States  Government  outside  of  the 
Items  outlined  above. 

While  the  payment  was  made  partially  out 
of  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  the  sta- 
tistical tabulations  In  this  paper  will  show, 
the  bulk  of  the  payment  was  made  out  of  the 
"Invisible  assets"  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sis. It  should  be  stated  that  after  that  pay- 
ment Is  made  there  Is  a  sizable  amount  more 
of  those  assets  remaining  In  the  Philippines. 

If  there  are  those  assets  still,  why  does 
the  Philippine  Government  have  to  go  otit 
and  borrow  money  from  the  United  States? 
The  answer  Is  that  the  Filipino  people  are 
not  yet  habituated  and  trained  to  lend  their 
money  to  their  Government  by  buying  Phil- 
ippine Government  bonds  and  certificates. 
To  them  4  percent,  or  even  10  percent  Inter- 
est a  year  on  Investment  Is  far  from  attrac- 


tive. They  are  still  In  the  pawnshop  and 
usury  stages  insofar  as  profit  and  Interest  on 
capital  are  concerned. 

The  Philippine  Government,  with  Us  com- 
modity control,  and  the  Philippine  central 
bank,  with  Its  fund  control,  could  project 
themselves  Into  the  Immediate  future  and 
inspire  the  Filipino  people  to  invest  m  their 
Government,  which  means  investing  in  thetr 
country.  This  is  a  great  and  fundamental 
public  relations  Job  for  the  Government  to 
do.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  do  It  if 
It  Is  to  embark  upon  Its  plan  of  a  total  eco- 
nomic mobilization  program  buttressed  by  a 
regime  of  rational  austerity. 

The  Philippines  Is  a  rich  country  in  nat- 
ural resources.  There  Is  a  great  people  that 
will  soon  number  2u,0O0,0C0,  who  are  am- 
bitl(}us  to  achieve  greater  progress  and  the 
modern  democratic  way  of  life.  Expanding 
Its  economy,  modernizing  Its  productive  ap- 
paratus, training  technical  workers,  and  put- 
ting more  people  to  work — they  constitute 
the  challenge  to  the  governmental,  intellec- 
ttial,  civic,  and  economic  leadership  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

With  Its  internal  economy  expanded,  mod- 
ernized, and  rationalized,  the  Philippines 
will  continue  Its  trade  with  the  United  States, 
the  best  and  greate.st  market  In  the  world. 
The  present  trade  relations  may  be  extended 
Indefinitely.  Those  relations.  It  miut  be 
clearly  remembered,  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Intimate,  vital,  and  fundamental  relation- 
ships which  the  two  countries  now  main- 
tain. Those  relationships  grew  out  of  their 
half  century  of  friendship  and  collabora- 
tion— ^relationships  that  are  today  the  bul- 
wark of  the  economic  welfare  and  the  Inter- 
national security  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  anybody 
who  has  ever  traveled  the  highways  of 
the  Nation  knows  what  it  means  to  have 
modern  highways.  The  wealth  of  a 
State  doe.s  not  signify  its  ability  to  re- 
flect good  highway  engineering  and 
progre.<s.  nor  does  the  size  of  the  State 
determine  its  highway  consciousness. 

South  Carolina,  which  is  comparative- 
ly small  from  a  standpoint  of  wealth, 
ranks  first  in  the  Nation  in  highway  con- 
struction.    No  State  in  the  Union  has 
more  miles  per  capita  of  farm-to-market 
highways    than    does    South    Carolina. 
This  is  no  accident.    We  planned  it  this 
way  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
That  is  the  reason  South  Carolina  ranks 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  today  in  keeping  its 
citizens  contented  in  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  acce.ssibility  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  its  wonderful  and  historic  past. 
The  people  in  South  Carolina  are  con- 
tented to  live  there  because  the  govern- 
ment of  South  CaroUna  gives  back  to  the 
people  their  proportionate  pari  of  taxes 
in   .services   and   more   highways.     The 
facts    here    presented    in    the    Record 
were  prepared  for  me.  on  this  subject, 
by  the  Highway  Department  of  South 
Carolina.     Our   highway   commissioner, 
the  Honorable  Claude  McMillan,  is  the 
brother  of  our  distinguished  colleague  in 
Congress,  the  Honorable  John  McMii  l.\n. 
who  so  capably  presides  over  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
who  IS  also  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.    We  are  proud  of  our  high- 
way commissioner  and  the  magnificent 
associates  he  has.  both  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  highway  construction  and 
maintenance. 

In  traveling  over  a  particular  territory 
by  automobile,  the  enjoyment  that  one 
derives  is  determined  mainly  by  two  fac- 
tors, the  scenery  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads. 

In  both  of  these  re.spccts  South  Caro- 
lina ranks  among  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
Nowhere  can  there  be  found  more  mag- 
nificent gardens,  beautiful  early  Ameri- 
can architecture,  and  points  of  historic 
Interest.  Nowhere  can  be  found  more 
abundant  and  finer  scenery  than  along 
the  highways  of  South  Carolina's  low 
country  and  In  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  the  up  country. 

It  Is  South  Carolina's  highways,  how- 
ever, that  makes  enjoyment  of  this 
scenery  possible.  Those  of  you  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Palmetto 
State  and  ride  along  the  countryside  will 
agree  that  nowhere  in  the  Nation  is  there 
a  finer  system  of  highways  Some  idea 
of  this  development  may  be  had  from  the 
many  additions  and  improvements  in 
the  highways  since  1920.  when  the  South 
Carolim  General  A.ssembly  pa.ssed  an  act 
providing  fcr  the  State  system.     At  that 


time  there  were  3.047  miles  of  road  in  the 
State  system,  only  26  miles  of  which  were 
hard -surfaced.  As  of  October  31.  1949,  . 
there  were  20.569  miles,  of  which  10.868 
miles,  or  52  percent,  were  hard-surfaced. 
All  excepting  375  miles  of  the  State's 
primary  system — totaling  8.411  miles  of 
highways — are  hard-surfaced.  On  our 
secondary  system,  composed  mostly  of 
feeder  routes  and  consisting  of  a  total  of 
12.158  miles,  a  total  of  2.831  miles  were 
hard-surfaced  as  of  October  31.  1949. 

Progress  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  system  of  highways 
h.  s  been  relatively  steady  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  highway  department. 
Howevei.  we  can  point  with  real  pride  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  kept  pace 
wiLh  other  States  in  recent  years,  in 
many  cases  excelling. 

In  1948.  for  example.  South  Carolina 
stood  first  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
and  only  fourth  in  the  Nation,  in  the 
number  of  miles  of  road  on  which  con- 
struction  contracts   were    awarded.     A 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  compilation  for 
the  year — the  last  for  which  accurate 
totals  are  available — shows  that  during 
the  12-month  period,  contracts  on  1.812 
miles  of  South  Carolina  highways  were 
awarded.    This  total  was  included  in  324 
projects,    the    largest    number    in    the 
Southeast,  and  the  ninth  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  Nation.     These  projects  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  $22,300,000.  the 
fourth  greatest  total  in  the  Southeast, 
and  the  eighteenth  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion— a     very     important     comparison 
when    South    Carolina's    relative    geo- 
graphical size  and  per  capita  wealth  is 
considered.     At  this  writing  figures  on 
construction   for   all  of   1949   have   not 
been   compiled.     However,   during   the 
first  6  months  of  the  year.  South  Caro- 
lina awarded  contracts  on  664  miles  of 
road,   putting   the   State   in    thirteenth 
place  in  this  respect  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion.   This  work  was  included  in  92  sep- 
arate projects,  costing  $6,939,000.    These 
projects,  of  course,  do  not  include  the 
maintenance  work  and  relatively  small 
projects  which  the  highway  department 
completed  with  its  own  forces. 

Approximately  $242,000,000  have  been 
Invested  in  South  Carolina's  highway 
system  over  a  30-year  period. 

South  Carolina's  highway  program  is 
financed  mainly  by  a  gasoline  tax  of  5 
centn  supplemented  by  Federal-aid  al- 
locations. One  cent  of  the  State's  6-cent 
tax  is  allocated  to  counties.  Further 
development  of  the  system  is  limited  only 
by  revenue  received.  Many  needed  proj- 
ects are  now  under  way.  others  are 
planned  for  the  Immedirte  future,  and 
still  others  are  included  in  the  depart- 
ment's long-range  program  extending 
many  years  into  the  future. 

How  has  South  Carolina  been  able  to 
accomplish  .so  much — in  fact  to  take  her 
place  with  the  best  in  the  Nation— with 
so  little?  Planning  and  a  good  legisla- 
tive program  setting  up  a  sound  financial 
structure,  coupled  with  >flQcient  admin- 
istration, has  furni.shed  the  impetus  to 
bring  a  dream  into  reality. 

Tho.se  who  have  never  travers.^d  South 
Carolina's  magnificent  highway;  have  in 
store  a  real  treat. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRliSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  honor  recently  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  a  .subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
T'n-American  Activities  which  conducted 
hearings  in  Honolulu  with  respect  to 
Communist  activity  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

These  hearings  were  he'd  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Territorial  legislature.  With 
the  memory  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  catas- 
trophe still  vivid,  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  disturbed  by  indications  of 
well-organized  and  extensive  under- 
ground Communist  plotting. 

The  proceedings  of  the  subcommittee 
attracted  widespread  public  attention  in 
the  islands,  but  they  were  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  decorum  that 
made  a  profound  impression — one  of  en- 
hanced respect  for  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  and,  indeed,  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  hearings  had  been  com- 
pleted the  subcommittee,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii,  had  a  sharply  defined 
picture  of  the  extent  to  which  Commu- 
nists had  infiltrated  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  political  councils,  and  even  the 
governing  bodies  of  a  Teiritory  that  con- 
tinues to  have  a  key  position  in  our  de- 
fense scheme. 

To  my  mind,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee may  claim  only  a  small  share 
of  such  credit  as  may  accrue  from  this 
investigation.  The  largest  portion  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  the  Honorable 
John  S.  Wood,  of  Gtorg  a. 

While  he  refrained  Irom  appointing 
himself  to  the  subcommi'  tee,  our  honored 
cclleague  directed  the  careful  planning 
which  preceded  the  hearings.  With  his 
abiding  abhorrence  of  sensationalism  and 
his  conscientious  attention  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  chair  nan^hip,  Judge 
Wood  provided  the  balanced  approach 
to  this  inquiry,  which  proved  notably 
productive. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  committee  has  been 
earning  its  way  as  a  servant  of  this  House. 
During  this  Eighty-first  Congress,  it  has 
placed  under  investigat  on  a  number  of 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
continued  security  of  the  United  States. 
In  these  days  of  tension  and  fear  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  mu.:  be  given  sound 
basis  for  confidence  in  the  instrumental- 
ities of  their  Goven.me  it  that  are  striv- 
ing to  uncover  and  stanp  out  subversion. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities has  merited  thii  confidence  as 
guided  by  Judge  Wood 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  learn  with  regret,  as  I  did.  that  he 
will  not  be  without  oppcsition  for  renom- 
ination  While  his  continued  tenure  in 
this  House  is  being  contested  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  undoubted  Sincerity  and  prom- 
i^e.  I  have  the  deepest  i  onviclion  that  to 


oppose  Judge  Wood  at  this  time  Is  to  do 
a  real — If  unwitting— disservice  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  above  all  other  times,  continuity 
of  leadership  in  such  a  vital  agency  as 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties is  essential.  Judge  Wood  has  super- 
vised Inquiries  Into  dangerous  nests  of 
subversion  in  two  areas  that  are  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  national  security.  The 
committee  cast  a  withering  spotlight  on 
the  foul  growth  of  Communist  cells  in  the 
vital  Pittsburgh  industrial  area — a  major 
part  of  the  arsenal  of  democracy  that  our 
enemies  fear.  And.  now,  it  has  thrown 
revealing  light  on  Communist  efforts  to 
take  over  that  Pacific  ba.«tion — Hawaii. 

I  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  to 
acquaint  the  good  people  of  Judge  Wood's 
district  In  Georgia  with  the  breadth  and 
value  of  his  service  on  the  committee  and 
In  this  House.  His  colleagues  need  his 
counsel,  and  the  Nation  cannot  spare 
from  among  the  guardians  of  its  security 
one  of  such  integrity  and  capacity. 


Two  Hundredth   Annivenary  of  Jewish 
CoBunnnity  in  Charleston,  S.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH   C.VKOUNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Charleston.  S.  C,  is 
celebrating  its  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary. This  is  no  accident.  The  Jewish 
community  of  tins  fine  city  is  one  of 
which  we  are  all  proud.  From  its  very 
beginning  it  has  become  an  integral  and 
ind:spen.sable  segment  of  our  entire 
community  life. 

All  people  of  Charleston.  Christian 
and  Jew  alike,  celebrate  with  them  this 
day  for  this  long  and  magnificent  his- 
tory, which  is  signJlr'd  by  the  splendid 
landmarks  as  a  part  of  what  we  call 
America. 

I  enclose,  herewith,  an  editorial  on  this 
grea*  achievement  from  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  Sovth,  our  own  local 
paper,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
under  date  of  March  25,  1950. 

(From  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Ck>urler 
uX  Marcli  25.  1950] 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Jews  of  Charleston  will  be  a  celebration  of 
more  tlian  local  sipiilflcance.  It  will  be  au 
event  with  meaning  for  more  pecple  than 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  for  more  people 
than  all  the  Jews  in  the  world.  It  wUl  carry 
a  message  of  universal  Importance,  a  message 
of  tolerance,  of  good  feeling  among  men.  of 
mutual  respect  anaong  people*  with  different 
backgrounds  who  have  lived  together  m  this 
city  for  two  centuries  In  peace  and  amity 
and  esteem. 

In  a  time  when  race  consciousness  and  dis- 
crimination and  all  the  other  epithets  are 
hurled  by  agitators  with  little  understanding 
and  no  sympathy,  here  stands  an  example  of 
good  will.  The  good  wiU  dates  beck  at  least 
two  centuries.  16  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  when  Congregation 
Kahal  Kadosh  Beth  Elcblm  wa«  founded. 
And  good  wUl  Uvea  today,  not  only  In  this 


same  congregation,  presided  over  by  ■  de- 
scendant erf  one  of  tboee  founders,  but  in 
other  phases  of  life  In  thin  conjmunlty. 

The  Jews  of  Charlestcn  from  the  begin- 
ning have  been  accepted  as  IndlvUlual  men 
and  women.  They,  In  turn,  have  not  hud- 
dled together  as  a  close-lmtt  group.  Among 
them  have  been  distinguished  figures,  con- 
tributors to  the  common  welfare.  Their 
stories  will  be  told  In  the  coming  months 
leading  up  to  the  bicentennial  program  next 
fall. 

Freedom  of  religion,  fleedom  from  hatred 
have  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  Charleston.  This  is 
the  message  that  will  be  told  to  the  w^orld  In 
the  bicentennial  at  Charleston. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 


EXTENSION  OI^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  EURNSIDE 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
West  Virginia  will  always  be  grateful  to 
the  Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co.  for 
bringing  its  industry  to  our  State,  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  opp<trtunity  to  extend 
the  congratulations  of  my  constituents 
on  the  recent  expansion  undertaken  by 
this  splendid  company. 

This  company  started  off  from  a  one- 
room  outlay  until  now,  I  understand,  it 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
with  extensive  markets  in  over  50  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  establishment  of 
branch  factories  in  the  cities  of  Hunting- 
ton, Clarksburg,  and  Princeton  during 
the  early  forties  resulted  in  increased 
commerce  for  each  city  by  placing  its 
factories  in  West  Virginia. 

They  wisely  locate  i  close  to  a  raw 
product — nylon.  Ny.on.  one  of  the 
splendid  products  of  West  Virginia,  has 
been  one  of  the  reascns  why  this  com- 
pany has  been  able  ttt  develop  a  world- 
famous  product.  Tills  splendid  com- 
pany employs  more  :han  3,000  of  our 
fine  citizens. 

In  a  distraught  wo:  Id  like  we  have  at 
this  time.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  express  when  hi  states'  that  this 
company  has  excelle:it  labor  relations, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  had 
a  labor  dispute. 

Th^s  company  Is  veil  known  for  Its 
projram  of  employee,  hospital,  medical, 
and  surgical  l)enefits  as  well  as  social 
and  athletic  activities.  A  startling 
statement  to  make  a  I  a  time  when  we 
are  discussing  surpluses,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  say  that  t.lis  business  estab- 
lishment has  never  had  to  lay  off  any 
of  its  employees  l)ecause  of  small  orders. 
It  has  the  remarkable  record  of  ever  ex- 
panding. I  understand  from  the  com- 
pany that  its  employees  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  contributing  to  their 
splendid  record.  I  Iciow  the  employees 
in  'luntingtcn  make  up  an  excellent 
segment  of  our  population. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 
continue  to  prosper.  expaiKl.  and  share 
the  bounties  of  a  prof-table  business. 


Hie  Economic  Protection  of  Water 
TraasportatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  J.  W.  Hershey: 

Thx  Economic  Protsctiom  or  Wateb 
Tkamspootatiom 

(By  J.  W.  Hershey,  vice  president,  Butcher- 
Arthur  Inc..  Houston,  Tex.) 

My  pleasure  at  being  honored  by  an  Invita- 
tion to  speaJc  t>efore  you  Is  confined  only  by 
my  hesitancy  to  presume  for  myself  any 
competence  or  qualifications  to  shed  light  on 
my  topic  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience  of 
such  eminent  and  dlstlnguL<-hed  character. 
My  temerity  In  essaying  to  do  so  springs  from 
my  firm  i>ellef  that  the  Importance  of  the 
topic  Itself  may  extenuate  the  deficiencies 
of  the  speaker. 

When  Senator  McClxixan  asked  me  to 
speak,  he  at  the  same  time  suggested  the 
title  'The  Economic  Protection  of  Water 
Transportation."  Prom  his  choice  of  subject, 
I  have  assumed  that  among  those  present 
today  there  is  a  universal  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  cheap  water  transportation,  a  right 
enjoyed  with  some  Interruptions  since  prior 
to  the  birth  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for 
which  this  Nation  went  to  war  at  least  three 
times,  and  which  has  rightly  acquired  over 
two  centuries  a  character  of  inalienability  is 
now  being  menaced  by  forces  and  perils  which 
must  be  confined.  My  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined primarily  to  inland  waters,  not  through 
any  deprecatory  attitude  concerning  harbor 
and  coastwise  shipping,  but  because  whatever 
qualifications  I  have  relate  primarily  to 
transportation  on  Inland  rivers  and  canals. 

To  dispel  any  disposition  to  regard  these 
perils  as  mere  Imaglncry  than  real,  permit 
me  to  recall  to  mind  an  era  long  past  dtirlng 
which  Inland  water  transportation  In  this 
country  rose  to  staggering  proportions,  and 
yet  within  a  few  decades  of  the  peak  of  its 
prosperity  declined  to  almost  nothing. 

From  1834  to  1849,  a  period  of  15  years, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  steamboaw 
in  the  Mississippi  River  amounted  to  almost 
400  percent,  and  in  1849  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1.000  steamboats  plying  the  Mls- 
sslsslppl-Ohlo  Rivers  having  a  total  tonnage 
In  excess  of  250.000  tons.  In  fact,  by  1342. 
the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mtsstsstppl- 
Ohlo  sjstem  had  grown  to  exceed  the  entire 
merchant  fleet  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  by 
more  than  40  000  tons  and  was  equal  to  more 
than  half  of  the  registered  tonnage  in  the 
United  States.  The  years  from  1642  to  the 
ClvU  War  represented  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  river  racket.  During  this  period  the 
steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
exclusive  of  New  Orleans,  was  15.000  tons 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  Atlantic  ports. 

The  demise  of  this  era  was  brought  about, 
as  everyone  know?,  by  the  advent  cf  the 
great  American  system  of  railroads  which 
promptly  seized  upon  the  obvious  weapon 
In  order  to  drive  steamboats  off  the  river, 
of  a  Joint,  calculated  program  of  forcing 
river  rates  below  the  coet  of  the  not-too- 
eScient  steamboat  through  the  use  of  dls- 
proportlon&l  and  discriminatory  freight 
reductions  along  water-paralleling  routes. 
There  was  no  defense  against  the  attack, 
particularly  in  vlrcr  of  the  fact  that  the  wa- 
terway at  this  pariod  was  one  which  was 
subject  to  seasonal  interruptions  of  traAe 
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ovtng  to  the  vlrtua".  ab«*nc*  of  channel  Im- 
provempnts.  sTstematlzrd  markings,  dams, 
and  other  aid?.  There  being  luerally  no 
lower  limit*  to  rail-rate  reductions,  so  long 
as  the  rail  carriers  could  levy  a  tax  on  land- 
locked shippers  through  monopolistic  high 
rates,  the  long-haul  river  packets  were 
quickly  liquidated. 

The  next  renaissance  for  commercial  river 
traffic  of  sizable  proportion  or^mated  some- 
what prior  to  IMO.  with  the  Increased  coal 
mining  In  areas  contiguous  to  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  Rivers      The  towb^wt  and 
barge  began  to  evolve  at  this  time,  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  ther« 
are  r«corded  a^l  tows  as  laryre  as  67.000  tons. 
The    railroads    met    this    competition    again 
With  the  establishment  of  low  water  paral- 
leling rates  so  that  as  a  result,  at  the  time 
of  the  First  World  War  which  made  Its  severe 
challenge  on  American  economy,  the  rivers 
were    basicahy    siagnan      except    for    some 
short-haul   operations.     This   emergency   fo 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  depend- 
able  Inland   waterway  system  that   In    1920. 
the  Congress  authorized  Federal  Barge  Line 
for  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  freight 
transportation  on  the  rivers  and  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  dams  on  the  Ohio. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  developments 
were   taking   place,  a  rapidly  enlarging   re- 
quirement   for    tremendous    movements    of 
bulk  commodities  had  to  be  met.  flowing  for 
the  most  parr  from  the  South  and  the  West 
to  the  North  and  the  East.    Petroleum,  ores, 
sulfur,  and  coal  made  up  the  bulk  of  this 
traffic  as  it  does  today,  accounting  In  present 
times  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total 
Inland  water  traffic  of  the  Nation.    Technical 
developments  accompanied  the  surge  of  bulk 
commodity  movement  implemented  by   the 
application  of  the  screw  prope'ler  and  Diesel 
engine   In   lieu   of   the   steam-powered   slde- 
and  stern-wheeler. 

This  review  of  the  past  brings  us  up  to  the 
present  situation  where  a  basically  healthy 
Inland  domestic  water  economy  has  become 
an  indispensable  factor  in  the  American  way 
of  life,  contributing  to  the  abundance  of 
g(«ds  here  equaled  nowhere  else  ju  the 
world.  The  menacing  forces  which  have 
twice  In  the  past  nearly  obliterated  river 
traffic  are  Just  as  real.  Just  as  dangerous,  and 
much  better  disguised  today  than  they  have 
been  In  the  past.  These  Influences  take  mul- 
tiple forms,  sometimes  they  are  difficult  to 
recognize.  Yet.  the  design  of  the  attack,  the 
tenor  of  the  propaganda,  and  the  speclous- 
ness  of  the  arguments  stem  from  one  basic 
source  the  railroads,  and  their  protagonists 
are  often  misguided  and.  unfortunately, 
usually  misinformed  completely  on  the  sub- 
jects of  competitive  service  and  cost  between 
rails  and  wuter  and  the  mass  benefits  of 
ci.eap  water  transportation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  early 
recognized  the  need  for  moderating  and  di- 
recting the  tremendous  power  which  the 
rails  had  to  favor  one  shipper  at  anothers 
expen.se  and  to  levy  a  war-fund  from  interior 
shippers  to  destroy  water  competition.  The 
abusive  use  of  monopolistic  power  by  the  rail 
carrler.s  had  not  gone  unnoticed,  and  as  early 
as  1887.  an  act  to  regulate  commerce  had 
been  passed  to  Insure  Just  and  reasonable 
rale  structures  and  to  prevent  di.scrlmlna- 
lory  practices.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  established  to  carry  out 
these  objectives.  However,  a  series  of  un- 
favorable court  decisions  le!t  the  Commls- 
alon  with  little  power.  Its  prerogatives  were 
broadly  enhanced,  however,  by  the  Hepburn 
Act  of  1906.  and  the  Transportation  Acts  of 
1920  and  1940.  which  latter  act  provided  spe- 
cifically for  the  preservation  of  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  each  type  of  transportation. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  therefore.  Cuiigreea 
has  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion a  number  of  mandates.  Cne  of  these. 
a.id  probably  the  moat  basic,  is  that  regula- 


tion of  the  different  types  of  transportation 
shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
preserve  the  inherent  advantage  of  each. 

Another  specific  mandate  is  that  rates  of 
carriers  shall  not  be  less  for  long  hauls  than 
for  short  hauls.  Under  these  mandates  the 
river  carriers  have  enjoyed  some,  though 
inadequate,  protection.  The  deficiency  of 
this  protection  has  largely  resulted  from  an 
avenue  which  has  been  lelt  open  through 
which  the  purposes  of  the  long-haul,  short- 
haul  provision  of  the  law  has  been,  and  Is  now 
being  continuously  frustrated.  This  avenue 
originates  under  the  so-called  fourth  section 
provision  granting  the  Commission  the  power 
to  suspend  certain  of  the  long-haul,  short- 
haul,  and  other  antldlscrlmlnatory  provisions 
when  necessary  to  meet  water  competition. 
The  net  effect  of  these  regulations  has  been 
to  provide  an  umpire  with  conflicting  rules 
of  the  game.  There  is  no  limitation  which 
clearly  prevents  the  railroads  from  institut- 
ing rates  which  are  noncompensatory,  and 
which  In  many  instances,  are  far  below  their 
actual  cost.  In  a  recent  suspension  pro- 
ceeding involving  a  rail  rate  on  the  move- 
ment of  a  bulk  commodity  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  railroads  offered  testi- 
mony which  purported  to  show  that  the 
proposed  rate  was  reasonable  because  It  re- 
turned the  marginal  fuel  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional traffic.  Several  questions  and  an- 
swers In  this  proceeding  are  of  Interest  as 
elucidating  the  railroad  position. 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  an  expert, 
what  is  your  position  in  view  of  your  rail- 
road and  other  railroads  appealing  to  this 
Commission  for  general  Increases  that  you 
should  be  permitted  to  reduce  rates  to  meet 
private  i  water)  carriage  regardless  of  the 
consequences? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  I  testified,  and  I  tried 
to  emphasize,  that  we  will,  and  we  are  rather 
posltUvly  assured  that  If  this  rate  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  permitted  to  become  effective,  we 
are  going  to  lose  money.  We  have  got  to 
have  traffic  to  make  the  revenue. 
Question.  Regardless  of  the  rate? 
Answer.  Regardless  of  the  rate. 
In  other  words,  we  have  the  railroads  tes- 
tifying that  they  do  not  want  ^n  lose  the 
traffic  even  though  the  rate  mlgh^  be  below 
their  actual  cost.  In  this  same  case.  In 
answer  to  questions  under  cross-examination 
as  to  whether  individual  Items  of  cost  had 
been  Included  In  determining  the  rate,  the 
railway  witnesses  answered  In  the  negative 
with  respect  to  the  following  type  of  costs: 
Dispatch  trains,  station  employees,  weigh- 
ing, lns[iectlon  and  demurrage  bureaus,  sta- 
tion supplies  and  expenses,  yard  master  and 
yiu-d  clerks,  telephone  and  telegraph  oi)era- 
tions.  Insurance,  legal  expense,  overhead,  and 
maintenance. 

Between  January  11  and  February  15  of 
this  year  alone  rail  carriers  have  attempted 
to  reduce  15  different  rates,  an  average  of 
almost  3  a  week,  allegedly  to  meet  inland 
water  carrier  competition.  These  reductions 
range  from  20  to  as  much  as  50  percent,  and 
In  stime  instances  the  proposrd  reduced  ra'e 
Is  less  than  2  5  mills  per  ton-mile.  These 
reductions  have  been  requested  during  pe- 
rlt>ds  when  the  railroads  have  had  general 
rate  increase  applications  before  the  Com- 
mission. Between  June  30.  1946.  and  De- 
cember 29,  1948,  the  rail  carriers  received 
se\en  general  Increases  in  freight  rates  for 
a  cumulative  total  of  more  than  51  percent, 
a  large  portion  of  which  must  have  been  dis- 
sipated In  so-called  Individual  comix-tltlve 
rate  reductions.  During  this  same  period  the 
average  Inland  water  rate  was  reduced  by  no 
less  than  20  percent,  largely  through  greatly 
enhanced  design  of  floating  equipment  and 
the  use  of  more  effective,  greater  horseiX)wer 
Diesel  engines.  Certainly,  the  comparison 
sugi;ests  that  some  of  the  Ills  of  the  railroads 
which  they  would  attribute  to  unfair  water 
trans|,(>rtati>'U  might  be  cured  by  a  dose  ot 
belter  inunagement. 


No  quicker  or  positive  dea.h  sentence  can 
be  Imposed  on  water  transpc nation  than  to 
permit  rail  carriers  to  haul  et  less  than  cost 
commodities  available  for  wf  ter  traffic.  The 
Inherent  advantage  of  water  transportation 
can  in  this  fashion  be  uttcily  destroyed  by 
one  Government  agency.  th?rcby  rendering 
unproductive  the  taxpayers'  own  capital  In- 
vestment of  over  $2,000 .OOO.O-W  committed  to 
the  Nation's  Inland  marlnj  system.  The 
Government  should  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
©ne  agency  of  transpwrtat  on  Invent  and 
apply  to  its  competitors  ellfer  regulation  or 
burden  on  the  theory  of  hai  dlcapping  all  In 
the  race. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  b«"Uevc  there  Is  a 
growing  sentiment  supporthig\()l,  some  Im- 
mediate remedial  legislation  Is  necessary 
which  will  limit  the  right  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  grant  so-called 
fourth-section  relief,  as  w<ll  as  to  permit 
rates  of  any  carriers,  under  any  circum- 
stances, which  do  not  yield  a  fair  rate  on  a 
basis  of  accounting  wherety  each  unit  of 
traffic  bears  its  proper  aharf  of  the  over-all 
sum  of  the  total-cost  fi.clois.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  a  formula  but  an  alterna- 
tive principle  might  also  be  Included  which 
would  limit  the  rate  so  that  it  could  be  no 
lower  than  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
average  ton -mile  revenue  of  the  carrier 
allocated  to  hauls  and  commodities  of  simi- 
lar character.  Not  to  admit  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  in  effect  to  deny  my  relationship 
between  cost  of  service  and  Justness  of  the 
rate.  It  Is  my  belief  thai  therein  lies  a 
n  cfssary  course  If  the  domestic  water 
transportation  industry  Is  tJ  achieve  stabil- 
ity and  security  to  a  degr?e  where  It  will 
never  be  found  wanting  Ir  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  charges  which  huve  been  directed 
against  the  water  carriers  by  its  competition. 
Leading  the  list  of  the  various  types  of  In- 
vective constantly  thrown  at  the  water  car- 
riers Is  the  hue  and  cry  atout  subsidy.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  va-ious  spt)kesmen 
and  asscM;lations  for  the  wa  er  Industry  will 
soon  publicly  take  st  ps  io  rebut  statis- 
tically this  charge  of  unfair  advantage.  The 
billions  of  dollars  of  real-esiate  value  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  railroads  by  Federal 
and  local  governments  would  far  outweigh 
that  portion  of  the  Governnent  expenditure 
on  watel•^^ay8  which  can  properly  be  allo- 
cated to  navigation.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  western  and  southwestern 
railroads  have  In  past  yerrs  derived  more 
rroflt  from  the  retu'-n  of  minerals  alone.  In- 
herited by  the  railroads  through  land  grants, 
than  tl  elr  net  income  from  traffic.  Certain 
tax  Immunities  of  the  railroads  should  be 
studied  and  the  facts  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  now  bombarded  by 
the  charges  against  which  water  carriers 
must  defend  themselves.  The  mail  con- 
tracts would  be  a  further  fitting  subject  for 
reearch.  The  'nount  of  actual  traffic  per- 
formed uin<er  very -advantageous  tariffs  lor 
the  Gt)vernment  Itself  would  be  of  more  than 
casual  Interest. 

The  unfairness  and  distortion!*  In  many 
ot  these  charges  is  illustrated  by  a  railroad- 
sponsored  statement  which  appeared  this 
month  In  one  of  the  leading  business  maga- 
zines whose  circulation  is  claimed  to  be" 
primarily  among  business  executives,  com- 
plaining at  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  navigation  and  clung  thai  it  ' 
cost  TVA  about  3  45  cents  jjer  ton-mile  to 
provide  free  navigation  facilities  from  1934 
to  1937  while  the  rail  freight  rate  during  that 
time  was  about  1  cent  per  ton-mile.  Let  us 
examine  this  statement.  In  the  first  in- 
stance. It  should  be  patent  to  the  dullest 
elementary-schtHjl  student  that  money  spent 
to  open  up  a  new  waterway  cannot  possibly 
result  In  an  Immediate  surge  of  traffic  In  the 
period  Immediately  following  Its  Inception 
as  a  unable  channel.    Factories  will  and  are 


being  built,  the  flow  of  commodities  Is  be- 
ing changed.  New  terminals  are  being 
erected  and  broad-scale  studies  of  Industry 
are  being  made  which  would  never  have  been 
contemplated  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  Inland  channel  has  become  a  reality. 
It  would  t)e  necessary.  If  the  problem  were 
to  be  approached  In  this  vein,  to  take  a 
period  of  at  least  25  years  following  opening 
of  a  new  waterway  in  order  to  count  its  cost 
In  terms  of  ton-miles  It  Is  also  interesting 
to  observe  In  this  Instance  that  the  sharp- 
shooting  has  been  directed  at  the  TVA.  a 
project  completely  unique  and  dlssimliar  to 
all  other  waterways  since  it  was  created  by  a 
specifically  appointed  regional  authority 
whereas  customarily  waterway  projects  are 
planned,  authorized,  and  constructed  project 
by  project  by  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  closely  connected  for  many 
years  with  projects  which  I  have  felt  would 
be  of  benefit  to  shippers,  communities,  and, 
to  be  frank,  my  own  business;  and  It  has 
been  Just  as  difficult  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions of  Government  funds  for  a  specific 
project  as  to  make  the  necessary  showing 
to  finance  a  private  project  through  bankers 
and  investment  companies.  Attention  to 
the  economics  and  the  ra"e  of  amortization 
of  Government  Investment  in  water  projects 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  engineers.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  has  been  at  all  times  ex- 
tremely pointed  and  rigorous. 

Another  charge  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared publicly  Is  that  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  im- 
proving and  maintaining  waterways  on  the 
basis  of  national  defense  because  during 
World  War  II  traffic  on  the  inland  water- 
ways proved  incapable  of  expansion  at  a 
time  when  needed.  The  truth  about  this 
situation  Is  that  from  1939  to  1944,  this  latter 
year  being  the  peak  year  for  war-stimulated 
traffic,  the  burden  of  the  Ohio  River  in  ton- 
miles  Increased  106  percent,  the  Mississippi 
102  percent,  and  the  Gulf  intracoastal 
waterway  436  percent.  This  record  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  increases  came 
at  a  tin- J  when  the  river  trans}X)rtation  in- 
dustry was  operating  at  a  very  high-load 
factor  and.  unlike  the  railro.nds.  there  was 
not  the  opportunity  of  expanding  operations 
through  the  Introduction  Into  use  of  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  theretofore  Idle. 

Another  claim  rccurrlngly  directed  to  the 
domestic  water  industry  is  that  the  benefits 
of  the  system  accrue  solely  to  a  few  large 
shippers.  The  rebuttal  of  this  argument 
need  not  be  labored  at  great  length  as  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  when  basic  materials 
such  as  oil,  steel.  Iron,  ore,  limestone,  and 
coal  mo- e  in  quantities  meiisurcd  In  billions 
of  ton -miles  on  Inland  waterways,  there  is 
not  a  man.  woman,  or  child  in  the  confines 
of  the  United  States  who  is  not  benepted  by 
the  Nation's  Inland  waterway  system  tjhrough 
the  medium  of  lower  costs  ?t«L..5jaat  he  or 
she  purchiises. 

However,  to  the  corollary  charge  that  there 
are  no  privately  owned  barge  lines  given  full 
common  carrier  service  on  the  Inland  water- 
ways, the  barge  line  operators  must  look 
long  and  hard  at  what  their  Just  responsibili- 
ties are  to  the  public  v.hom  they  are  ch:irged 
with  serving  with  the  Government  a  partic- 
ipant in  their  right-of-ways.  It  is  true 
that  well  over  95  percent  of  all  the  traffic 
which  moves  on  the  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem moves  In  quantities  of  greater  than  5C0 
tons  per  unit.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
a  genuine  need  for  the  distribution  of  the 
benefits  oi  cheap  water  transportation  among 
the  shippers  of  quantities  at  least  in  the 
c-irload  category.  Efforts  are  being  mude 
at  this  tune  by  certain  inland  waterway 
carriers  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions as  well  as  their  operating  autlioriiy 
su  as  to  offer  to  the  public  a  carload  barge 
service    with   considerable    improvt;inei 
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technique  as  compared  T/lth  the  conven- 
tional multiple  handling,  single  package 
methods.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Industry 
will  recognize  the  need  for  this  type  of 
service  and  that  the  viricus  regulatory 
authorities  will  go  to  whatever  end  is  neces- 
sary to  liberalize  the  gram  ing  of  sufficiently 
broad  operating  authority  so  that  those  car- 
riers who  are  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
to  extend  their  service  so  as  to  include 
thousands  of  smaller  shipi)ers  may  have  the 
pri  per  assistance  In  doing  so. 

It  Is  not  to  be  expe^tetl  that  water  car- 
riers would  rush  headlong  into  the  carload 
and  less-than-carload  business  with  the 
ever-present  menace  of  noi.ccmpensatory  rail 
rate  reductions,  when  these  same  earners 
have  as  yet  no  adequate  protection  as  to  rate 
structures  on  barge-load  traffic  m  which  by 
every  dictate  of  good  business  Judgment  they 
should  be  secure  because  of  the  large  dif- 
ference In  the  cost  of  rendering  the  service. 

In  nummary,  then,  there  Is  a  challenge 
which  must  be  boldly  met.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  meet  it  simply  througt.  a  greater  degree 
or  amount  of  regulation.  True,  the  loop- 
hole in  the  long-  and  short-haul  provisions 
must  be  plugged.  Yet  thbi  will  not  In  Itself 
assure  to  the  Inland  /ater  industry  health  or 
security.  The  Industry  Itself  must  broaden 
and  diversify  both  the  type  of  cargo  carried, 
and  the  classes  of  shippers  which  it  serves. 
When  the  citizens  begin  to  consider  the  great 
waterways  as  their  own,  they  can  be  stirred 
to  defend  It.  When  the  small-store  owner 
and  Jobber  and  the  little  manufacturer  use 
It,  they  will  not  so  easily  fall  victim  to  the 
extravagant  publicity  of  tlie  forces  opposing 
water  traffic.  It  is  high  time.  too.  that  the 
shipper  from  Chicago  to  Denver  be  invited 
to  inquire  why  he  should  subsidize  his 
neighbor  In  St.  Lcuis  shipping  to  New 
Orleans  by  rail. 

With  a  minimum  of  enlightened  regula- 
tion, the  continuation  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' use  of  a  conservative  economic  yard- 
stick, and  the  acceptance  of  that  measure 
by  the  legislatures,  the  privately  owned 
water  carriers  can  extend  the  copious  boun- 
ties of  the  Nation's  inland  channels  to  new 
communities  and  can  distribute  their  bene- 
fits to  multitudes  still  deprived  oX  this  great 
resource. 


Secretary  Chapman's  Address  to  Ameri- 
can Zionist  Council  Celebration  of 
Israel's  Annirersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  UJ-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
April  23,  1950.  at  a  gathering  sponsored 
by  the  American  Zionist  Council  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  a  huge 
throng  of  people  joined  together  to  cele- 
brate the  tecond  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  delivered  a  most  stirring 
address,  one  which  will  do  much  to  make 
even  stronger  the  firm  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  our  Nation  and  the  new 
State. 

Hon.  Eliahu  Elath,  Israeli  Aml>assador 
to  the  United  States,  also  participated  in 
the  proceedings,  and  in  a  moving  state- 
ment,   acknowledged    the    close    and 


friendly  relationship  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Xouis  Lipsky,  president  of  the 
American  Zionist  Council,  presided  over 
the  occasion  and  contributed  greatly  in 
making  the  event  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  In  presenting 
the  address  of  Secretary  Chapman  to 
the  membership  of  this  House: 
Address  by  SECRFr.\BT  or  thk  iNTOtioa  Osc\x 
L.  Chapman  at  the  Second  Anniversart 
Celebration  or  the  Declakation  of  Inde- 
pendence or  THE  State  or  Iskaxl,  Undee 

THE     ACSP'CrS     OF     THE     AMEaiCAN     ZIONIST 

Council,  New  Yokk  CrrT,  Apeil  23.  1950 

I  am  happy  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  on  this  historic  and  moving  occasion.  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  your  guest  at  this  second 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  declaration  oX 
Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

A  declaration  of  Independence  has  a  rich 
and  revered  meaning  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  story  of  the  founding  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  for  free  men  is  one  we  all 
understand,  and  it  is  a  story  that  never  falls 
to  warm  our  hearts  and  stir  a  great  pride 
within  us.  For  we  too  once  established  a 
new  Nation,  and  we  have  seen  the  promUe 
of  democracy  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  people  or  to  many 
generations  to  see  a  new  nation  rise.  Israel 
stands  as  a  new  symbol  of  people's  deter- 
mination to  exercise  their  rights  to  freedom 
In  a  world  where  attempts  to  shackle  men's 
spirits  through  ruthless  repression  and  hard- 
ship grow  increasingly  bolder.  Those  cou- 
rageous and  high-minded  people  who  created 
this  new  democracy  during  a  period  of  vast 
social  change,  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nation  wherein  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  man  are 
supreme  goals. 

The  new  nt  tlon,  Israel,  has  turned  on  the 
light  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
free  men  and  women  are  growing  strong  in 
Its  rays. 

President  Truman  has  followed  closely  the 
achievements  of  Israel  In  the  fulfillment  of 
democracy  for  its  people,  and  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  Its  progress.  He  understands 
the  problems  which  the  founders  of  the  new 
nation  have  encountered  and  I  knew  be  feels 
a  great  satisfaction  for  the  substantial  ac- 
complishments Israel  has  made  during  the 
last  2  years.  He  regrets  that  It  Is  Impossible 
for  him  to  bring  his  greetings  to  this  celebra- 
tion In  person.  He  has  directed  me  to  de- 
liver his  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  well-being  of  this  new 
democracy  as  it  strengthens  the  cause  of 
brotherhood  and  peace. 

The  birth  of  Israel  Is  a  bright  chapter  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  war  for  its 
independence  was  not  won  by  superior  mili- 
tary might  alone.  The  people  of  this  new 
nation  won  their  independence  by  superior 
moral  force.  They  won  because  they  were 
fighting  for  the  thing  that  is  dearest  to 
men — freedom.  Battling  against  tremen- 
dous odds,  they  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  because  they  were  fighting  for  a  cause 
that  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Israel's  struggle  was  for  the  right  to  dwell 
In  peace,  for  the  right  to  live  amicably  with 
its  neighbors,  and  for  the  right  to  achieve 
prosperity  and  security  for  Its  people. 

The  first  Jewish  state  in  2.000  years  was 
fighting  for  the  right  to  open  Its  doors  to 
those  who  wanted  to  come,  to  put  into  prac- 
tice that  everlasting  Jewish  l>ellef  that  no 
man  in  need  should  be  turned  away  from  the 
door. 

The  moral  forces  that  supported  the  la- 
bors of  those  who  brought  Israel  into  being 
are  continuing  to  strengthen  the  people  In 
their  many  works  of  progress  as  a  natlnn. 
The  doors  have  indeed  been  opened  vide. 
Since  the  birth  of  Israa  oo  U^y  14.  IMS. 
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the  ne'w  state  has  welcxtmrd  a  gT*at  tnpour- 
Ing  of  persons  Tr  m  ail  over  the  woild.  Thea* 
are  the  children  and  the  men  and  the  women 
mho  were  homeless,  or  broken,  or  In  danger. 
Israel  has  received  them,  and  Is  rebuilding 
their  streniTth  and  their  self-respect  In  so 
doing,  tt  builds  its  own  strength,  and  Its  re- 
spect among  the  nations  steadily  increases. 
The  American  Zionist  Council,  and  the  or- 
ganizations which  It  comprises,  have  demon- 
strated the  flnest  type  of  vlaion  and  leader- 
ship m  their  work  to  asalst  the  development 
of  Pa]e«line  and  the  creation  of  Israel.  You 
have  given  of  your  knowledge  of  modern 
techniques  In  area  development,  and  you 
hare  provided  generou.»ly  capital  necessary 
for  economic  functioning  of  communities. 
agriculture,  and  Industry.  You  have  helped 
with  the  education  of  children,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  healtn  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  acknowledge  freely, 
hcwever.  on  this  second  anniversary  of  Is- 
rael's Independence,  th*t  the  highest  tribute 
U  rightly  rendered  to  those  citizens  of  Israel 
who  have  identified  their  daUy  living  with 
the  dlfQcult  problems  of  that  area  which  is 
now  their  nation.  The  people  of  Israel.  In- 
cluding those  who  have  migrated  to  It.  have 
made  astonishing  contributions.  Their  Ini- 
tial capital  Investments  have  become  capi- 
tal producing  enterprises,  and  their  progress 
In  agriculture.  Industry,  health,  and  sani- 
tation has  been  highly  gratifying. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  applied  modem 
methods  of  Irrigation  to  unproductive  land, 
and  have  made  It  arable  Modem  machines 
and  technology  have  created  a  diversified  In- 
dustry where  no  modern  Industry  existed 
before. 

The  Institutions  already  established  In  this 
new  land  are  the  institutions  of  a  democratic 
people.  Because  thl?  Is  true,  the  citizens  of 
America  are  attached  to  Israel  with  a  close 
bond.  Israel  has  indeed  Joined  the  honor- 
able srroup  of  nations  In  which  the  lives  and 
the  lectirity  of  men  and  women  are  the  fore- 
most goal  Like  those  nations.  Israel  yearns 
for  an  unbroken  peace  as  It  plana  the  years 
of  Its  future.  Like  our  own  people.  Us  peo- 
ple seek  only  an  uninterrupted  opportunity 
to  develop  their  Lind.  to  Insure  their  well- 
being  for  the  comlnfc  generations. 
*  Tlie   bonds   that    link    the   people   of   the 

United  States  and  the  people  of  Israel  are 
strong  also  because  of  similar  social  and 
political  manlfeatatlofts  at  work  during  the 
blrth-perlods  of  the  two  nations.  The  Decla- 
ration of  America's  Independence,  and  the 
e«tabllshmt  nt  of  our  Nation,  occurred  during 
an  eichteenth  century  period  of  social  change 
marked  by  popular  unrest  over  Instltut tonal 
patterns  sprting  from  a  bygone  era  o?  lords 
and  monarchs.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  lib- 
eralism, to  fight  for  their  freedom,  and  to 
embrace  the  new  democracy.  For  many 
decades  the  other  countries  watched  our 
progress  with  considerable  misgiving. 

Israel  Is  the  symbol  which  has  emerged 
from  the  vast  s<jclal  unrest  which  is  being 
felt  throughout  the  world  following  the  up- 
heaval of  two  great  wars.  The  older  pat- 
terns of  Imperialism  and  national  paternal- 
Ism  are  beln^  challenged  widely  In  the  middle 
of  this  fast-moving  century  of  great  ttchnl- 
cal  advances,  as  pieople  sense  their  ability 
to  provide  their  own  leadership  In  the  devel- 
opment of  their  society  and  their  economy 
In  the  modern  world. 

It  was  on  this  subject  of  social  change  and 
the  Increasing  recoKnlllon  of  human  rights 
that  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  spoke  with 
such  clarity  In  his  address  In  Washington  in 
March.  In  referring  to  the  sl^jilng  of  the 
Charter  of  th«  United  Nations  In   1045.  he 

said: during  that  brief  span  of 

0  years  the  words  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  on  human  rlghtj  and  freedoms  for 
Individuals  and  on  equal  rights  and  self- 
determlnutloo  for  nations  have  been  proved 


by  events  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  most 
fundamental  forces  actually  at  work  In  the 
world  than  any  of  the  slo^^ans  of  the  cold 
war  " 

He  reminded  us  that,  since  the  signing  of 
the  Charter,  these  countries  have  gained 
their  Independence:  the  Philippines.  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma.  Ceylon,  Jordan,  Israel, 
Nepal,  and  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
He  emphasized  his  conviction  that  "the  rise 
of  the  d?pendent  peoples,  and  the  human 
rlt;hts  movement  will.  In  the  long  run.  have 
far  more  significance  and  give  rise  to  greater 
events  In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  will  the  present  Ideological 
stru^tgle." 

In  facing  this  challenge  of  social  change, 
the  choice  of  the  people  of  Israel,  their  minds 
still  seared  by  the  sufferings  of  their  core- 
ligionists In  other  nations,  has  not  been  the 
choice  of  vengeance  and  tyranny.  It  will  bo 
an  everlasting  tribute  to  the  nobllkty  of  man- 
kind that  Israel  choee  democracy  and  the 
equality  of  men  as  the  way  of  life  for  all  of 
Its  people. 

The  United  States  Government  was  proud 
to  recognize  this  new  democracy  on  the  day 
of  Its  establishment.  Tlie  United  Nations 
accepted  Israel's  membership  before  a  year 
had  pa.ssed. 

On  this  second  anniversary,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  among  the  problems  of  the  future  with 
which  Israel  must  de.il,  there  are  two  which 
overshadow  all  ethers. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  Israel's  con- 
tinued Internal  development  In  the  years 
ahead.  The  opening  of  the  doors  to  those 
who  wanted  to  come  out  of  oppression  and 
homelessiiess  has  moved  the  emotions  of  the 
world.  To  Israel  It  has  brought  vast  problems 
of  practical  living,  problems  which  tliat 
small  nation  has  made  amtizing  progress  In 
solving.    Much  remains,  however,  to  be  done. 

The  people  of  America  know  of  Israels 
need  for  housing,  for  farm  equipment  and 
supplies,  for  the  materials  of  sanitation,  for 
school  bulldln  <<.  and  for  industrial  equip- 
ment. We  have  given  some  assistance  In 
helping  to  deal  with  these  needs. 

From  the  late  1880'a  until  the  creation  of 
the  new  nation.  300  farm  settlements  were 
begun  In  the  Holy  Land.  From  May  14,  1946, 
to  the  beginning  of  1950.  174  new  settlements 
have  sprung  up  from  Galilee  to  the  Nepcb, 
from  Dan  through  Beersheba  scuth  to  Elath. 
Many  cf  these  settlements  were  started  with 
farm  machinery  bought  In  the  United  States 
through  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  from  this 
country. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  the  practical  uses 
In  Improving  the  lives  of  people  to  which 
loans  from  this  Nation  have  been  applied.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  United  States  grant 
another  loan  to  continue  the  great  work  of 
reclaiming  Israel's  desert,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  Israel  to  receive  new  lmml(;rant.'', 
providing  them  with  homes  and  Jof^s  and 
security  in  the  future. 

The  continuing  pngress  of  this  new  de- 
mocracy will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
water,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  accumulated  much  experi- 
ence In  reclaiming  arid  lands.  The  informa- 
tion we  have  c.Tined  In  stich  areas  as  the 
Southwest  which  Is  cllmatlrally  similar  to 
Israel  .md  In  such  developments  as  the  Mis- 
souri RUer  Valley  and  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  will  unquestionably  be  of  great 
service  to  technicians  in  Israel.  The  Depart- 
ment has  engaKed  In  discussions  with  some 
of  the.se  technicians  on  new  advances  In  our 
knowledge  of  reclamation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's engineers  have  visited  Israel  to  study 
the  p<i*slbilltle8  of  river  development  on  the 
Jordan,  some  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
Stntf 

These  dUcusslous  have  be«:M  helpful  to  the 
department  I  represent,  and  their  benefits 
have  been  mutual  to  the  two  countries  For 
example,  we  are  studying  with  Interest  a 
prucers  being  worked  on  by  a  member  of  the 


faculty  of  the  Haifa  Institute  of  Technology 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  the  morninf 
dew  In  crop  production.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  more  American 
scientists  and  technicians  to  Israel  In  the 
coming  years. 

Our  National  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  31  took  a  step  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world  when  It  passed  a  bill 
to  Implement  the  President's  point  4  pro- 
gram for  as.«lstlng  underdeveloped  world 
areas.  In  the  President's  own  words,  this 
program  Is  de.-'lgned  "for  making  the  benefits 
of  our  scientific  advances  aivd  Industrial 
progress  available  for  the  Improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas.  •  •  •" 
It  will  lend  technical  assistance  from  this 
Nation  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  In 
their  efTorts  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and 
more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  bur- 
dens. 

This  plan  for  the  progressive  development 
of  peoples  in  the  way  of  democracy  offers 
bright  promise.  Israel  has  already  moved 
forward  In  the  spirit  In  which  the  point  4 
program  Is  conceived. 

The  expansion  of  production  In  underde- 
veloped areas,  as  In  Israel,  will  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  development  of  new  and  ex- 
panding markets  In  world  commerce,  and 
the  creation  of  these  new  markets  will  bene- 
fit this  Nation.  Por  us,  it  will  mean  also  new 
sources  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  our 
economy  depends.  Further,  it  will  narrow 
the  economic  gap  which  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  It  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
high  degree  of  economic  Imbalance  which  re- 
tards the  growth  of  democracy  and  Impedes 
International    harmony. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  found  out  what 
kind  of  technical  assistance  nd  capital  in- 
vestment envisioned  In  the  point  4  program 
can  moan  In  building  a  stronger  democracy, 
and  we  In  the  United  States  have  seen.  In 
Israel,  the  benefits  In  the  stability  of  inter- 
national relations  that  derive  from  this  Kind 
of  C(X)peratlve  economic  effort. 

The  second  great  problem  for  Israel  Is  the 
overshadowing  problem  confronting  u'.l  man- 
kind— the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the 
world. 

It  Is  given  to  us  to  be  standing  tonight  In 
one  of  the  strongest  currents  of  social  change 
in  the  world's  history.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  who  yearn  for  life  and  security  are 
scrutinizing  those  political  instltuiuns  and 
social  patterns  which  have  long  been  tradi- 
tional with  them.  They  are  Inquiring,  with 
Increasing  comprehension,  whether  those  In- 
stitutions and  patterns  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide stability  and  peace.  They  are  myklng 
decisions  which  carry  tremendous  signifi- 
cance for  us  all. 

Israel  Is  an  evidence  of  this  new  search, 
even  as  are  Indonesia  and  India.  Some  of 
these  decisions  made  by  other  nations  are 
applauded  by  the  people  of  America  because 
they  guide  men  and  women  toward  the  way 
of  democracy.  Others  are  hateful  to  us  be- 
cause they  lead  people  backward  tu  enslave- 
ment, cruelty,  and  hopelessness. 

Because  of  this  world-wide  social  stirring, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  themselves  are 
today  called  upon  for  decisions  more  grave 
than  any  In  our  history.  As  the  forces  of 
decency  and  freedom  contend  with  those  who 
would  draw  men  and  women  Into  servitude 
and  degradation,  our  decisions  cannot  be 
postponed. 

It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  stand  In  fear  or 
writhe  in  confusion  as  we  witness  s«.ic1r1  and 
p<^litlcal  changes,  and  vacillate  In  our  de- 
cisions, for  In  so  doing  we  mistakenly  cause 
some  of  the  world's  peoples  to  think  erro- 
neously that  democracy  Is  weak  and  that 
Its  citizens  are  torn  by  dissension  and  con- 
flict. We  know  that  this  Is  not  so,  but  we 
shall  have  to  decide  whether  others  In  the 
world  are  going  to  witness  In  our  Nation  the 


strength  and  promise  of  a  united  democracy 
which  is  vital  In  the  lives  of  men  wherever 
Its  roots  are  allowed  to  grow. 

We  have  Joined  In  the  Council  of  Nations 
because  we  have  learned  that  the  causes  of 
war  will  never  be  obliterated  by  nations  act- 
ing alone,  and  because  we  are  sickened  by 
the  waste  of  lives  and  resources  that  war 
has  required.  We  have  supported  strongly 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  know  that  organi- 
zation has  woven  a  fabric  of  international 
order  and  rlghtness  which  will  not  easily 
be  torn  apart.  As  a  people,  we  have  gone 
further.  We  have  determined  that  nations 
ravaged  by  war  shall  prosper  again,  and  we 
have  offered  g'^adly  oi  our  abundant  posses- 
sions that  they  might  do  so. 

But  the  struggle  to  ally  this  Nation  with 
the  forces  of  world  decency  and  order  sllU 
depends  upon  the  continuing  decisions  of 
the  people.  There  are  still  those  among  us 
who  would  have  us  remain  aloof  fiom  the 
world's  problems,  or  participate  In  the  world's 
councils  only  when  It  would  mean  Immediate 
profit  to  ourselves.  Lately  they  have  been 
speaking  more  loudly  and  more  boldly.  Do 
these  men  and  women  not  realize  that,  with- 
out world  security,  there  can  be  no  security 
for  our  Nation?  And  that  world  security 
will  never  be  achieved  unless  we  help  to 
achieve  It? 

The  people  of  Israel  know  th  it  terror  and 
suffering  can  never  be  erased  from  the  earth 
unless  nations  act  In  cc  cert  to  bring  such 
a  thing  o  pass.  The  Amer^an  people  know 
it,  and  the  .ntegrlty  and  sjundness  of  their 
past  decision  must  not  be  made  question- 
able by  men  of  little  faith,  or  by  those  who 
move  from  motives  of  Ignorance  or  profit. 

It  was  at  the  dedlcatl>.-n  of  a  cemetery  for 
the  dead  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  Iwo  Jlma 
that  Chaplain  Roland  Gittlesohn  delivered 
a  short  and  moving  sermon  that  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  abhor 
war.  This  noble  speech  gave  us  this  warn- 
ing: "We  shall  not  suppose,  as  did  the  last 
generation  of  .\mericas  fighting  men.  that 
the  victory  on  the  battlefield  will  automati- 
cally guarantee  the  triumph  cf  demo*  racy 
at  home  •  •  •  when  the  last  battle  has 
been  .  u-i  there  will  be  those  at  home,  as  there 
were  last  time,  who  will  want  us  to  turn  our 
back  In  selfish  Isolation  on  the  rest  of  or- 
ganized h'^manity  and  thus  to  sabotage  the 
very  peace  for  which  we  fight.  We  promise 
you  whj  lie  here  to  build  the  kind  of  world 
for  which  you  died." 

The  prophetic  wcrds  of  Roland  Gittle- 
sohn have  come  true  too  quickly.  Strange 
as  It  may  seem  to  thoughtful  men.  the  rav- 
ages of  total  war  are  easily  forgotten,  and 
the  terrible  fate  of  men  In  a  war  of  atom 
and  hydrogen  boml)s  is  like  seme  nightmare 
which  we  hope  never  to  experience.  Once 
again  we  hear  the  voices  of  protest  over  the 
cost  of  assisting  other  nations,  and  the  smug 
conclusion  that  the  world  is  too  big  for 
America  to  really  save.  And  once  again  we 
are  urgently  cautioned  by  myopic  men.  who 
forget  the  cost  of  war  and  the  cost  of  a  huge 
military  machine,  that  our  small  help  to 
nations  seeking  peace  and  security  will 
bankrupt  u."?  all.  Do  they  sincerely  believe 
that  we  can  save  ourselves,  while  the  world 
explodes  around  us? 

Once  before  In  our  history  we  had  the 
op;x:rtunity  which  confronts  us  now  How 
tragic  It  was  for  the  world  that  an  effective 
League  of  Nations  for  which  President  Wil- 
ton crusaded  was  not  established  after  the 
First  World  War.  Equally  tragic  it  would 
be  if  a  second  great  world  war  failed  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  Wiisonian 
dream  cf  International  cooperation  is  the 
only  route  to  permanent  peace. 

To  the  people  of  Israel,  living  in  the 
cradle  of  civilization.  I  can  give  this  mes- 
sage. The  United  Sta'es  Government  con- 
gratulates you  on  your  achievements  In  the 
cause  of  democracy.  We  shall  stand  firm  in 
tur  determination  to  strengthen  the  path- 


ways of  collaboration  among  nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  peace  that  will  let  you. 
and  other  countries,  and  ourselves,  grow  and 
prosper.  For  Israel  and  her  neighboring  na- 
tions, there  must  not  be  a  second  round  of 
warfare.  The  moral  forces  of  this  Nation 
must  be  directed  to  the  outlawing  of  such  a 
possible  conflict  before  it  starts. 

Israel  is  bringing  democracy  to  the  Middle 
East.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
that  area,  women  go  to  the  polls.  Arab 
women,  some  of  them  still  veiled,  vote  for 
Arab  representatives  who  sit  In  the  Israel 
Knesset.  In  that  highly  democratic  body, 
surrounded  by  lands  in  which  women  have 
only  l>egun  to  attain  rights,  women  repre- 
sentatives help  to  make  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  pecple  of  Israel,  and  the  people  of 
America,  will  not  share  In  the  ideas  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  life  of  majorities  may 
best  be  advanced  by  sacrificing  the  basic 
rights  of  minority  groups.  Ignorance,  fear, 
hatred,  and  intolerance  are  the  tools  of  those 
who  would  undermine  democracy  for  the  to- 
talitarian state,  either  of  the  right  or  the 
left  and  who  would  establish  a  philosophy 
directly  contrary  to  our  way  of  life. 

If  democracy  Is  to  live.  Its  privileges  must 
extend  to  all  citizens.  It  Is  from  the  sharing 
of  these  rights  that  Its  strength  Is  derived. 

We  must  make  democracy  shine  as  a  living 
thing  In  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  every- 
where. We  m  this  Nation  shall  not  allow 
confusion  to  slow  our  footsteps,  or  momen- 
tary political  divlslveness  to  benumb  our 
spirits.  Like  Israel,  we  shall  go  on  building 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  citizens, 
and.  as  we  did  for  the  triumph  of  war.  we 
shall  contribute  of  otir  minds  and  bodies  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

It  Is  Interesting,  as  It  is  timeless  and 
timely,  that  the  day-by-day  greeting  in 
Israel  Is  "Shalom."  It  Is  a  coiistant  reminder 
of  the  goal  of  nations.  The  moral  strength 
that  built  Israel  is  the  kind  of  moral  strength 
that  the  nations  will  require  to  banish  war 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  Let  i;s  stand  to- 
gether In  this  battle  for  peace. 


Africu'ture  Consenration  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF    .-VEKANSAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  conservation  jobs  not^-  be- 
ing carried  on  is  that  of  crop  rotation  as 
practiced  by  the  agriculture  conserva- 
tion program  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  A  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  work  being  done  is  a  re- 
port for  1949  of  the  Madison  County. 
Ark.,  group  headed  by  George  W.  Reeves, 
ably  assisted  by  James  M.  Parker.  Dewey 
Harris.  Artsil  Hunter,  Veda  Tassey.  and 
Grace  Bunch.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
insert  that  report. 
Annu\l  Report.  1949,  Pkoduction  and  M.u- 

KXTINC  Administxation,  Madison   Couktt, 

Akk. 

introduction   and  oxcanization  of  fwa 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration is  a  Government  conservation  pro- 
gram administered  on  the  county  level 
by  democratically  elected  farmers,  fhese 
farmers  are  elected  In  each  community  each 
year  to  work  with  the  county  committee, 
who  are  elected  each  year  by  a  delegation  of 
farmers,  who  are  elected  by  all  farmers  in 


the  community  to  serve  In  this  capacity  and 
Incidentally  all  of  the  delegates  In  our 
county  are  chairmen  of  the  various  com- 
munity committees. 

These  men  (all  farmers)  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  and  administra- 
tion of  the  PMA  in  Madison  County: 

COMMUNmr   COMMITTEEMXN 

Roy  Vanhook,  CUfty.  Ark.;  Fred  Todd, 
Cllfty,  Ark;  Joe  Worley,  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.;  Frank  T.  Hudson,  HunUvllle,  Ark.: 
Bailie  Wiggins,  Alabam,  Ark  ;  Ted  Slavens. 
HuntsviUe,  Ark.;  Frank  Dlllahunty,  Hunts- 
ville.  Ark;  Paul  Flanagan,  Fayettevllle, 
Ark  :  Paul  Stanphlll,  HlndsvlUe,  Ark  :  T.  T. 
Counts,  Drakes  Creek.  Ark  ;  E.  B.  Shofner, 
Wesley.  Ark  :  AlfredgeJV  Wesley,  Ark.;  Jason 
Jones.  HuntsviUe.  'Krt^:  W.  A.  Little,  Kings- 
ton, Ark  ;  Henry  Bryant.  Boston,  Ark.;  Joe 
Myers.  St  Paul,  Ark  ;  L.  O.  Combs.  Combs. 
Ark  ;  W  L.  Gabbard,  Crosses,  Ark.;  Bruce 
Rogers,  Japton.  Ark.;  Hugh  Stroud.  Aurora, 
Ark.;  O.  A.  Sanders.  Witter,  Ark. 

couNTT  coMMrrm 
James  M  Parker,  chairman;  Dewey  Harris, 
vice  chairman;  Artsil  Hunter,  regular  mem- 
ber; George  W  Reeves,  county  administra- 
tive ofllrer;  Veda  Tassey,  chief  clerk:  Grace 
Bunch,  clerk 

It  took  the  combined  efforts  of  all  persons 
whose  name  appears  above  plus  the  help  of 
approximately  1.300  other  farmers  to  accom- 
plish the  results  shown  In  the  remainder 
of  this  report. 

James  M  Pabkes, 
Dewet  Hasku, 
ArrsiL     HuNTEi, 
Mrmhers  Madison  County  PMA  Committee. 
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value 

Applyinjt  20  percent  superphos- 

ph8i«(9M) iiounils.. 

2,6l>6.S08 

»21,4»5 

Applying  50  i>crcent  pota.sh  (142) 

pound's.. 

«,23 

649 

Applyinc  ground  limestono  C.T) 

tOM.. 

640 

1,312 

Controlling  wcoiis  in  pwmomtit 

paatarr  by  mowinc  (72C^  aorr-s  . 

8,(33 

4.966 

EAabMshing  pcnnaD<>nt   piL^tiirr 

by  sodding  Bermuda  eniss  (<"*; 

acrvs.. 

130 

780 

F..<tablL<hing  and  iniproving  pcr- 

mant'it  riasttire  bv  wfding; 

Kentucky  31  fesru«  (13) 

liounds.. 

3~ 

llJ 

B4Tmudagn!ss{i) do 

S7 

]«( 

Bluptrass  f*)) ck) 

1.2<2 

370 

Orchard  grws  («7) do 

63.174 

12,«3» 

Ry<«rass(M> do.... 

&.300 

31« 

R«<ltop(er.) do.... 

2..-3f. 

»0 

Crimsnn  cIovit  (2) do 

90 

13 

Ladino  or  whit*-  cJovpt  (2S) 

do.... 

£05 

2&2 

Lci^xxleta  (sanual)  (747) 

do.... 

160,  C31 

12.902 

Contour  fanning  intertilled  row 

crops  (!5) acre*.. 

174 

«7 

Summer  cover  crops  (1K2) 

pounds.. 

3&,V20 

2.612 

Winter  cover  crops  (29) do 

3..S40 

431 

Terraces  (.Ti feet.. 

3,280 

39 

Constrwiing     potxls     for    stock 

water  (Zl) yards.. 

r,343 

J.1'7 

DevflopiDg     !i{>rmgs     lor     siock 

»aUT  (10) leet.. 

MW 

24J 

Cover  of  small  grain?  (42i  pounds,. 

an.  407 

40* 

Cover  of  ryi-gras.*  (♦•  > do 

630 

38 

Harvesting  lecunie  or  grass  feed 

(30) acrw.. 

:o« 

Ui 

21  stoc-k  poculii  uH,'i-  cun>trucu-l  ou  (arms  in  .M  uliv/ii 
County  dunni!  I'MV. 
12  sp'rinr"  were  developed  th*  c:unty  in  1C49. 

ACaiCTTLTUXAL      CONSESVATION       FaOCaAM.       IMt 

PARTICIPATION 

Number  of  farms  In  the  county 2.865 

Number  of  farms  participating  In  the 

1949    ACP 1,321 

Percent  of   participation..      .         46 

ACP  rUNDS 

County    allocation $53,141 

Total  amount  earned.. 62.820 

onjECTi\«s  or  tux  acp 

The   agriculture  conservation   program   la 
designed  to  assUt  fsirmcrs  In  conserving  th* 
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•oil  throti^h  fTJint*  of  certain  conPfrTattcn 
m«tort»l»  and  c-«*h  pnynif nt*  fiir  can-Tinf  out 
approved  practices  en  their  Jarms  The 
re.^.*on  for  these  pAvmonta  by  the  0^">vern- 
ment  Is  to  assure  the  public:  btiMness  pei->ple. 
laborer?  and  white  cvMlar  worker?  as  well 
aa  fartnera.  the  standard  of  living  that  they 
may  hope  lo  hav»>  In  ihto  generation  and 
generations  to  ccroe. 

Thla  can  only  be  accomplished  by  maln- 
taiulng  and  Improving  the  fertility  ot  our 
•oU  and  thU  la  the  reason  that  we  teel  It  la 
th«  r«»pon»lbillty  of  all  people  in  all  walU 
of  lift  to  help  reach  iheee  objectlvea  by  lend- 
ing their  morml  aupport  with  the  a.sslstance 
by  the  Oovcnunent.  alnce  we  all  kiu^w  that 
'  aou  Is  the  bases  of  our  economy  from  the 
It  farm  to  \he  greatest  nation. 

We  as  a  committee  of  farmers  b<'lieve  that 
the  purpoM  of  the  ACT  la  sound  and  that 
we  are  slowly  but  steadily  moving  forward 
In  our  combined  efloris  to  reach  the  goal 
of  ACP  which  vs  reflected  In  this  repc^rl  of 
partlclpaticn  In.  and  acoompllaliments  of 
Madison  County  PM.V 

1»4*    MCA   PtaSCNXXL,   COCNTT   COMMiniK 

James  U.  Parker,  chairman;  Dewey  H.irris. 
vice  chairman;  ArtsU  Hunter,  regular  mem- 
ber: Paul  Flanagun.  first  alternate.  Ted 
Slavena.  second  alternate. 

COCNTT    OFTTCl    PraSONVtl. 

George  W  Reeve*,  county  administrative 
cScer.  Veda  Ta*sey.  chief  clerk:  Grace  Bunch. 
clerk. 

i«4»     rtHAMCiAi.    MFoar     of     administs-^tiv* 
rvwM 

County  committee $1,393  00 

Ccmmun:ty    commitree 2.976  50 

County  cfllce  employee* 6.  747.  A2 

Field    officer 30  00 

Travel  expense* 257  67 

Office  overhead - 570.83 

Total    expenses 11.975  42 

PKOCXISS     or     TM*     AGSlCtn-TtTaX     COWSEmVATlON 
IW     VADISON     COCNTT.     1943-4) 

Farmers  of  Madison  County  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  the  past  8  years  toward  getting 
their  farms  up  to  a  standard  of  production, 
that  they  should  have  In  order  to  provide  a 
desirable  standard  of  living,  by  cooperating 
with  the  agriculture  conservation  pni^am  in 
the  county.  In  developing  more  and  better 
pastures  by  seeding  adapted  pasture  grasses 
and  legumes,  using  phosphate.  ll:iie.  and 
other  efsenual  minerals  recommended  by 
PMA  (AAA)  where  a  pan  of  the  cc«t  of  ma- 
terial and  seed  was  pa.'d  by  the  Govornment. 
usually  about  25  to  80  percent  cf  cost  of  the 
practice.  The  remainder  being  paid  by  the 
farmer 

The  fame  U  also  true  in  the  development 
of  meadfws  by  proper  fertilization  and  ero- 
sion-control methods,  use  of  better  selection 
of  adapted  meadow  grass  seed,  a  part  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  O^jvernment.  For 
Instance.  In  194-'  farmers  sold  apprcximately 
4.745.000  pounds  of  milk.  In  1949  they  sold 
approximaieiy  18,250,000  pounds  oX  milk,  or 
an  average  annual  Increase  of  1.688,125 
pounds. 

At  ».'J  .50  per  hundredweight  averiice  price 
paid  for  whole  milk  over  the  past  8  years. 
would  show  an  average  net  increase  of  $59,- 
48J  50 

The  production  and  sale  of  beef  cattle  has 
Increased  In  nunnber — 40  percent  from  1942- 
49.  or  from  IC  000  head  In  1942  tot  22,400  la 
1M9.  By  valuing  the  Increase  at  $100  per 
head,  which  Is  very  conservative,  would  show 
a  net  increase  per  year  of  $80  000. 

Crop  product!' n  per  acre  shows  a  50-per- 
cent in  rease  o\er  whe  8-year  period  l.»42- 
4fl.  However,  we  also  show  a  <le«rrea»e  of 
30  percent  of  land  being  planted  to  row  croji* 
over  this  8-year  period  The  den^ease  in 
acres  planted  to  row  crop*  u  due  lo  the 
trend  of  farming  practices  changing  from 
ru«  crop  farming  to  livestock,  and  vue  con- 
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tribute  the  per  acre  increase  yield  to  a  belter        for  the  truckers  tO  fight  about.     TruCk 

plan  of  crop  rotation  and  carrying  out  of      q^cI  water  transportation  has  come  Into 

son-cvmse.-vation  practices.  jj^g  q^jj  since  the  outlawing  of  the  ba.sing- 

Banks  of  Madison  Ccvmty  show  an  aver-  system  by  the  Supreme  Cour'  In  its 

^'  '"e^^^7r°'  ''"^  ''  "  "      ^"'^i^n  J"  the  Cement  ca.e  on  April  28. 

itTthe'^opinion  of  difterent  businessmen       1948.    Since  that  time,  the  Federal  Trade 

In  the  count V  that  at  least  35  percent  of  all      Commi.ssion  has  brought  at  least  two  ac- 

Increase  production  and  Income  Is  directly       tlons  against  cement  companies  for  mak- 

due   to  the  PMA  program   in   the  county      j^g  price  differentials  for  truck  delivery 

throuvrh  the  uw  of  funds  appropriated  by      jj.qj„  cement  mills.     Since  the  Cement 

the  Congress  to  assist  farmers  in  developing      decision,  the  Consumer  has  had  a  break 

^^s^::^:^^^^;:^:::^'^      through  enjoyment  of  lower  transporta- 

clent  fo.xl  and  fibers  to  feed  and  clothe  the       tion  costs  on  our  heavy,  basic  commodl- 

peopie  of  the  world.  ties  by  the  u.sc  of  water  and  truck  trans- 

All  practices  carried  out  on  farms  reported       pcrtation.    Becau.se  the  artificial  bavmi?- 

In  Madison  County  and  the  assistance  paid       point  system  was  not  in  effect,  the  sav- 

by   the    Cn-ivernment    through   the   PMA    is       jn^j  j^  water  and  truck  transportation 

shown  m  this  report.  j^j^^.p  ^ccn  to  the  consum.er.     The  steel 

The   following   table   shows   the   average      and  cement  trust  in  particular,  because 

annual   Increase   In  livestock   and   llvestc^k  Ctmont  decision,  have  been  unable 

prtxlucts  over  an  B-vear  period  1942-49  and        "  ,    ^       .,,,  ,    •    ,,  ,     v,       »    „ 

ihe  cash   value  of  the  Increase  production       to  pocket  millions  of  dollars  of  phantom 

which  is  chiefly  due  to  practice  payments  to      freight  by  charginR  the  all-rail  freight 

cooperating  fiirmers  through  the  PMA.  to    destination    when    shipments    were 

Increased  production  1942-49-assistance  by      made  by  water  or  truck  transportatioa 

Government — average     annual     mcreaaes,  taxmc  TARjrr   war   predicted 

value  of  increases,  and  final  results  .j^g  Journal  of  Commerce  article  goes 

on  to  say:  "Highway  truckers  warned  of 
a  rate  war  'of  tremendous  proportions' 
with  eastern  railroads  today  as  a  rail- 
road spokesman  called  for  tighter  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  trucking  opera- 
tions. The  intensity  of  competition  be- 
tween the  two  groups  showed  up  at  sep- 
arate hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission"  (Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce). 

TRucxzas  wnx  be  eliminated  in  steel 

HAtJLAGE  IF  S.    1008   PASSES 

The  "rate  war  threatened"  will  be 
meaningless  If  the  basing-pioint  bill  Is 
enacted  into  law.  There  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  railroads  to  cut  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  25  percent,  or  any  other  percentage. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Highway  Steel  Transporters  to 
worry  about  an  increase  in  trucking  rates, 
should  S.  1008  become  law.  If  S.  1008 
does  by  any  means  become  law,  the  rail 
rate  from  mill  to  destination  would 
henceforth  apply  to  steel  shipments,  just 
as  it  did  prior  to  the  Cement  decision  in 
April  1948.  Any  trucking  of  steel  from 
the  mill  which  would  tak?  place  in  the 
future  would  be  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  steel  trust  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  either  the  trucker  or  tie  consumer  of 
steel.  These  facts  on  thi  basing-point 
system  would  aLso  apply  i)  water  trans- 
portation. The  record  shews  that  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  shiiiments  of  steel 
by  water  have  gone  frorr  a  mere  1.000 
tons  annually  to  more  th;in  50.000  tons, 
with  a  direct  saving  to  tte  consumer  of 
more  than  $500,000. 

T1tt;CKXKS   HAVE  BEEN  AWARE  O'  THE  ETTECTS  OF 

8.    1008  AND  THE  B.ASINC-P JINT  SYSTEM 

When  small-business  organizations 
were  unable  to  secure  a  licaring  on  the 
basing-point  bill,  the  House  Small  Bu.si- 
ness  Committee  held  hearings  on  Small 
Bu.sines.s  Objections  to  Basing  Point 
LcKi.slation.  particularly  S.  1008.  These 
hearings  were  not  extensive  and  were  not 
as  exhaustive  as  had  been  planned,  bo- 
cause  the  CMuhoney  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  UjUso,  alter  clearance 
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Basins-Point  Bill,  S.  1008,  Ttireat  to  In- 
dependent Tnickerf — Railroads  Pro- 
pose Rate  Slash  To  Meet  Trucking 
Competition — Trucking  Operations  in 
Steel  and  Cement  Increasing  Rapidly — 
S.  1008  Would  Again  Lash  Basic  Com- 
modities to  Rails — Opposition  of  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  to 
S.  1008 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  lor  April  19, 
1950,  carries  the  headline  "Truckers  set 
to  fight  If  rails  cut  steel  rate."  If  the 
ba.sinti- point  bill.  S.  10C8.  is  enacted  into 
law.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  will  be  little 


with  the  Rules  Commltteee,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  hearings  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  oegan.  During 
those  hearings,  however,  the  committee 
heard  Edgar  S.  Idol,  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
who  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  the  fact 
that  cement  mills  refused  to  permit  de- 
livery by  truck  and  that,  even  on  hauls 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer, 
the  cement  trust  forced  shipment  by  rail. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  lobbyists  for 
the  railroads,  for  the  Cement  Trust,  for 
the  Steel  Trust,  and  for  many  other  mo- 
nopolies in  this  country  are  tramping 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Pitted 
against  this  array  of  money,  small  busi- 
ness h.is  been  fighting  for  its  very  life. 
Small  business  has  fought  a  good  fight  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  antitrust 
laws.  Small  business  has  fought  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  I 
believe  the  300,000  or  more  independent 
truckers  in  the  United  States  represent  a 
type  of  business  which  should  be  protect- 
ed as  well  as  any  other  small  business. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  THE  SMALL.  INDEPENDFNT 
TRVCKER  TO  AGAIN  PROTECT  HIMSELF  BY  OP- 
POSING  PASSAGE  OF  S     1008 

Evidently  the  tnicking  industry,  as  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  tells  us.  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  fight  a  rate  war  of  tremendous 
proportions.  The  fact  that  the  truckmg 
industry  is  willing  and  ready  to  fight  the 
money-controlled  management  group 
running  the  eastern  railroads  is  indica- 
tive of  the  value  of  steel  haulace  to  the 
trucking  industry;  but.  as  pointed  out 
alx)ve.  it  seems  to  me  any  fight  would 
have  been  in  vain  if  all  steel  shipments 
are  again  predicated  on  rail  freight  rates. 
If  steel  shipments  are  all  based  on  rail 
freight  rates,  would  there  be  any  reason 
why  the  railroads  would  desire  to  cut 
freight  rates  to  meet  truck  competition  in 
the  handling  and  hauling  of  st^el?  If 
the  rail  rate  had  to  apply  on  all  ship- 
ments from  the  mill  to  destinaticn,  re- 
gardless of  method  of  transportation, 
what  difference  would  it  make  to  the  con- 
sumer how  the  steel  was  hauled?  In 
fact,  under  the  basing-point  system, 
which  S.  1008  will  revive.  th?  shipper 
calls  the  shots,  regardless  of  the  method 
of  transportation. 

Strings  of  barges  loaded  with  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel  will  float  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from 
Pittsburgh  and  will  unload  at  various 
vantage  points,  with  all  the  benefit  of 
water  transportation  accruing  to  the 
steel  mill.  The  consumer  will  get  none 
of  it.  The  contract  water  carrier  will 
get  no  advantage  from  such  shipments. 
The  same  is  true  of  heavy  movements 
from  the  mill  by  truck  under  the  basing- 
point  system.  The  rail  rate  will  prevail 
so  that  the  trucker,  if  he  gets  any  busi- 
ness at  all,  will  handle  shipments  at  a 
price  the  steel  trust  is  willing  to  pay.  It 
will  make  little  difference  to  the  consum- 
er, in  most  instances,  whether  shipments 
of  steel  from  the  mill  are  by  rail  or  truck, 
l>ecause  the  consumer  will  pay  the  same 
freight  charges,  namely,  the  all-rail  rate, 
in  either  event. 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  300,000  independent  truckers, 
most  of  whom  are  small- business  men, 
will  again  make  their  voices  heard  in  op- 


position to  S.  1008,  the  basing-point  bill, 
the  antltrust-law-destroylng  bill,  the 
bill  which  emasculates  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
It  is  well,  I  believe,  to  include  in  this 
statement  the  testimony  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations — (Pages  102-107,  Small 
Business  Objections  on  Basing-Point 
Legislation.  Particularly  S.  1008)— the 
statement  of  Edgar  S.  Idol,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations, Inc..  follows: 

Statement  of  Edc.^k  S.  Idol,  General  Coun- 
sel, American  Trvcking  Associations,  Inc. 

Mr.  looL.  My  name  U  Edgar  S.  Idol,  and  I 
am  general  counsel  for  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc  ,  the  national  association 
of  the  motor-carrier  IrdiLstry.  Wc  are  a 
federation  of  State  associations,  each  of 
which  includes  in  its  membership  all  types 
cf  motor  carriers,  both  private  and  for  hire. 

Our  Industry  Is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  small  operators.  There  are  approximately 
300,000  for-hire  carriers  In  the  country,  most 
of  whom  handle  business  locally  within  cities 
or  are  agricultural  operators.  There  are  only 
24.000  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  That  Is  a  very  sizable  num- 
ber to  make  up  the  transportation  business. 

Of  that  group  only  about  11  percent  have 
revenues  that  run  as  much  as  $100,000  a  year, 
the  basis  for  the  Commissions  classification 
of  class  I  carriers.  Even  among  that  rela- 
tively small  group,  only  a  handful  have  as 
many  as  500  employees,  and  I  would  say  all  of 
them  would  be  classified  as  small  business 
generally. 

We  have  made  no  general  study,  Mr. 
Chairman,  cf  the  matter  l)eing  considered 
by  this  committee,  the  basing  point  pricing, 
as  a  general  proposition.  We  have,  however, 
had  our  attention  directed  by  a  number  of 
complaints  from  our  members  to  one  situa- 
tion which  we  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  That  is  the  inability 
of  motor  carriers  generally  to  obtain  any 
business  In  the  handling  of  cement.  The 
history  of  the  transportation  of  cement  Is 
well  covered  In  Ihe  findings  of  fact  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  Ce- 
ment case,  its  Docket  No.  3617.  They  spend 
some  six  of  eight  pages  In  covering  that  sub- 
ject. I  briefed  It  In  my  statement  to  your 
committee. 

Trucking  over  the  highways  generally  com- 
menced about  1920  In  this  country,  and  at 
that  time  cement  mills  generally  would  sell 
cement  at  the  mills  lo  any  purchaser  who 
wanted  it  and  would  allow  It  to  be  trans- 
ported by  any  means  that  the  purchaser 
desired. 

The  purchasers  who  began  using  trucking 
quickly  found  they  had  a  very  substantial 
advantage  In  a  good  many  respects.  They 
sometimes  found  trucking  more  efficient  for 
hauls  say  to  25,  50,  or  75  miies  of  the  mill. 
They  found  they  could  pick  it  up  at  the  mill 
at  the  mUl  price  and  get  It  to  destination 
at  a  cost  considerably  lower  than  moving  It 
from  the  m.ill  by  railroad  to  a  siding,  there 
unloading  it.  and  making  delivery. 

Cement  mills,  however,  very  soon  found 
out  that  their  basing  point  pricing  struc- 
ture was  being  completely  disrupted  by  this 
practice.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why  that 
would  be  so.  Quoting  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  Finding  No.  11  covering  this 
matter,  the  Commission  said  this: 

"One  development  has  been  the  desire  of 
some  dealers,  contractors,  and  other  pur- 
chasers to  utilize  motortrucks  for  the  trans- 
portation of  cement  from  respondents"  mUls 
or  warehouses  to  destinations  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance.  It  Is  obvious  that  If  a 
purchaser  is  allowed  to  take  delivery  at  the 
mill  In  trucks  owned  or  controlled  by  him. 


the  seller  loses  control  of  the  destination 
price."' 

They  decided  to  do  something  about  that. 
The  actual  reason  why  It  was  done  Is  coTered 
very  clearly  In  a  questionnaire  transmitted 
by  Professors  Clark  and  Burns  In  the  course 
of  a  study  which  they  undertook  for  the 
Cement  Institute.  I  have  cited  In  my  state- 
ment very  briefly  two  of  the  statements 
made.  They  were  these.  The  first  com- 
plete statement  made  by  the  Lehigh  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  was  this: 

"Tlie  manufacturer  strivln<i  to  figure  his 
prices  on  indeterminate  and  fluctuating 
trucking  rates,  and  to  meet  the  equally  fluc- 
tuating and  Indeterminate  rates  from  his 
comp>etitors"  plants,  quickly  found  himself 
engaged  in  blind,  reckless,  and  destructive 
competition. 

Statements  along  the  same  line  were  made 
by  five  other  companies  quoted  to  Professors 
Clark  and  Burns  In  the  study  made  for  the 
Cement  Institute.  That  situation  did  not 
last  too  long. 

It  develop>ed  during  the  1920's.  and  early 
In  the  1930's  a  change  was  made.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  treats  that  at  some 
length  and  summarizes  the  evidence  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  effect  of  trucking  en  prices  and  dis- 
tribution was  the  motivating  cause  of  re- 
spondents' action  with  respect  to  trucking 
cement." 

Now,  the  action  which  those  companies 
took  was  in  two  or  three  forms.  Again  quot- 
ing from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
finding: 

"One  of  the  earliest  restrictive  steps  taken, 
as  shown  by  the  record,  was  the  addition  of 
a  15-cent-per-barrel  charge  to  the  mill  base 
price  for  delivery  to  trucks  at  the  mUl." 

On  July  25,  1929,  the  sales  manager  of 
Penn-Dixie  wrote  to  the  then  president  of 
that  company  as  follows: 

"The  plan  Is  being  developed  to  Improve 
the  trucking  situation,  particularly  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  I  understand  this  morning 
that  the  plan  as  now  contemplated  puts  In 
a  minimum  price  f.  o.  b.  destination  of 
$2.44  cloth  and  a  price  f.  o.  b.  trucks  at  all 
mills  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey 
district  of  $2  40  cloth." 

That  means,  regardless  of  the  freight  price 
a*  the  mill,  there  would  be  a  differential  of 
only  4  cents  a  barrel  In  the  price  at  which 
the  mill  would  deliver  to  a  truck  at  Its 
platform  and  the  price  at  which  they  would 
deliver  anywhere,  paying  the  rail  freight. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

The  difference  of  4  cents  a  barrel  Is  not 
enough  to  cover  any  kind  of  trucking  cost, 
and  it  operated  to  completely  eliminate  the 
use  of  trucks,  whether  they  were  more  effi- 
cient, less  expensive,  or  more  suitable  to  the 
purchaser's  demands  or  for  any  other  reasons. 

Two  or  three  pages  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  finding  are  devoted  to  the  steps 
taken  to  put  this  policy  Into  effect  through- 
out the  country.  The  rules  of  putting  It  Into 
effect  are  summed  up  by  the  Commission  as 
follows: 

"Of  116  mills"— which  were  studied  by 
the  Commission — '"85  reported  no  trucking 
permitted." 

This  again  Is  from  the  study  made  byt 
Professors  Clark  and  Burns  for  the  Cement 
Institute,  which  was  concluded  about  1937. 
To  repeat : 

•'Of  116  mills.  85  reported  no  trucking  per- 
mitted whatever;  8  reported  trucking  per- 
mitted at  a  price  penalty;  5  reported  trucking 
permitted  at  the  full  rail  destination  prices." 

That  is  not  clear  to  me.  but  I  assume  It 
means  that  full  rail  destination  price  was 
charged  at  the  mill. 

"One  mill  reported  trucking  permitted  on 
the  t)asls  of  destination  price  at  the  mill  at 
times.  At  other  times  base  price  plus  25 
cents  per  barrel  penalty.  Four  mlUs  reported 
trucking  permitted  but  limited  to  certain 
points." 
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G^rxraJly  withla  Just  ft  single  county,  I 
t*l:e\f  that  vas. 

"Six  reported  p*rmltt*<l  »t  de«t.lD«t4on 
prices  less  ftc'.uai  freight.  Only  Kvea  re- 
pun*^  permimng  trucking  on  vht  b«sls  of 
lh«  mill  pr-.ce  without  any  restrUUon.  ' 

TTiia  subject  vra«  fuilT  explorpd  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comm;ss'.on  and  those  were  the 
results  which  they  lound.  The  order  uh.ch 
they  made  In  thU  case  and  which  lv\s  taeen 
iqibeld  by  the  Supreme  Court  wUl.  in  cur 
op»nlon.  when  It  is  fxilly  enforced,  make 
trtick  aerrice  available  to  thoee  purchasers 
who  de*tre  to  tise  it. 

The  <a^eT  ^wclflcally  provides  that  cement 
mill*  must  net  reftise  or  decliri*  to  allow 
ruTrhftiUTi  to  provide  tran^pwrtaUon  by  any 
imarw  at  any  cost  or  to  any  place  they  may 
deetre  The  enforcement  of  that  order  of 
the  Coznmlaftlon  U  not  eflectlre  In  lu  en- 
tirety 

In  a  cate  recently  called  to  cur  attention 
tbe  contractor  wanted  to  u.<e  motor  carrier 
MTTtee  for  hauling  cement  from  the  plant 
of  the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co  at  Hudson. 
N.  Y..  to  a  road  project  only  29  miles  from 


Ttm  mill  refused  to  make  deliveries  to 
trucks  under  any  ccnditicns.  They  Insisted 
that  the  cement  be  t&ken  from  tbe  mill  by 
rail,  hauled  to  a  rail  siding,  and  the  nearest 
they  could  get  was  20  or  30  miJes  rail  haul 
before  they  wotild  make  delivery  to  the  Con- 
or to  his  trucks  or  to  anybody  else 
wanted  to  get  It.  From  there,  the 
doMst  rail  siding.  It  stUl  bad  to  be  hauled  a 
distance  of  some  12  miles  by  read  before  It 
could  reach  the  site  of  the  construction 
project. 

Tbe  cost  of  that  was  bouiul  to  be  almost 
doable.  In  my  opinion,  the  cost  of  handling 
dlraerfrom  the  mill  to  the  site.  It  increased 
the  cost  of  the  highway  to  the  taxpayers 
ger.erar.y. 

itr  KjkCTMAjf.  The  real  reason  U  that  on 
the  baaing  point  system,  to  ma^ce  it  work  It 
has  to  be  a  delivered  price. 

The  CHAiaMAJf    And  a  rallroal  price 

Mr  Ido:..  And  a  railroad  price,  a  fixed,  de- 
term:riible  price 

Mr.  Ksxrrukn.  Even  though  that  price  Is 
artificial  to  the  extent  that  It  reflect*  phan- 
tom freight  or  absorption  of  freight.  In 
other  words,  it  may  not  represent  actual 
tratght  but  nevertheless  they  arrive  at  a 
prtoa  which  Is  a  fixed  delivered  price;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  IcoL.  That  Is  right,  and  the  cement 
mill  must  control  that  price. 

Mr  KAXjruAH.  That  u  right,  so  that  if  the 
purchasers,  whether  nearby  or  far  away, 
wculd  call  for  the  cement  at  the  actual 
sellin?  point.  It  would  destroy  the  whole 
system 

Mr.  l3oi_  Yes. 

Mr  Kavtmas.  Because  then  a  mill  would 
have  to  sell  at  Its  actual  mill  net  price. 

Mr  Idol.  It  actually  did  destroy  the  sys- 
tem during  the  twenties. 

Mr.  Kaxjfman.  Certainly,  the  delivered- 
prlce  jystem  under  the  baslng-!X)int  system 
destroys  that  whole  possibility  of  getting 
that  price  as  a  mill  net  price:  U  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Idol.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KJkXrruAM.  And  if  your  tru'-Vs.  with  a 
baaing-polnt  system  operating  could  actu- 
ally tajLe  the  cement  at  the  place  where  the 
cement  U  made,  ycu  destroy  the  whole  sys- 
tem, tbe  baalng-polnt  system. 

Mr.  Idol.  That  u  correct,  unless  the  mill 
Itself  can  control  the  price  to  be  charged 
the  purchaser  lor  that  truck  transportation. 

Mr  KAtTTMAM.  Oh.  yes;  by  adding  penalties 
or  what  not. 

Mr.  Idol.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KAcncAM.  So.  then,  we  have  here  an 
example.  If  I  under&und  It.  whereby  the 
cement  people,  to  carry  out  this  system  of 
delivered  prices,  based  on  artlflcul  phantom 
freight  and  absorptions  of  freight,  actually 
chax.ge   the   economics  cl    the   sliuatlou  so 


that  they  Insist  that  deliveries  sh.<Ul  not  be 
made  by  the  most  economical  methods 
available;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Idol.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  K.*t:TMAN.  And  now.  of  course,  under 
this  baslng-point  system  we  have  other  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  such  as  cross-hauling. 
steel  movliig  one  way  and  then  moving  back 
another  way.  another  economic  disadvantage, 
and  we  have  had  testimony — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  testimony  has  been  developed 
here  yet  but  It  has  been  shown  In  m.tny  other 
places — testimony  Indicating  regional  under- 
development whereby  one  region  Is  favored 
over  another,  even  though  the  region  might 
be  fully  capable  of  producing  cement  or  pro- 
ducing steel. 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Would  It  be 
fair  to  rank  this  discrimination  against 
trucks  as  an  economical  method  of  trans- 
portation, with  these  other  dl.«crlmlnatlons 
that  have  been  testified  to  here  and  may  be 
testified  to  later  on? 

Mr  Idol.  Well,  we  do  not  think  it  Is.  We 
think  it  is  htchly  Improper. 

Mr.  KAtTFM.^N.  You  think  this  discrimina- 
tion Is  highly  Improper? 

Mr.  Idol.  We  certainly  do.  I  might  say 
"Improper"  Is  not  a  very  good  word  for  that. 
We  think  It  Is  uneconomic  as  a  general 
proposition. 

Mr.  Kautman  Supposing  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  in  these  hearings  later  on — I  know 
we  will,  because  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  facts — that  water  transportation  is  dis- 
criminated against  In  the  same  way.  that 
where.  In  many  situations,  the  cement  or 
even  the  steel  could  be  transported  by  water 
much  more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  way, 
that  nevertheless,  they  want  to  make  the 
baslng-polnt  system  work,  the  baslng-polnt 
system  using  only  rail  rates,  and  the  water 
transportation  Is  ignored  completely  and  Is 
not  used,  or  even  If  It  is  used,  the  purchasers 
are  charged  the  same  as  mil  rates:  would 
you  regard  that  as  a  discrimination  alongside 
discrimination  against  trucks? 

Mr  Idol.  I  think  there  Is  no  question  about 
It  being  discrimination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  point  is  made  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  finding  In  this 
case.  There  is  one  portion  of  It  somewhere 
that  refers  to  the  fact  that  rail  transporta- 
tion was.  by  agreement,  used  exclusive  of  any 
other  form 
Mr.  K.*tr7MAN,  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Idol.  I  do  not  find  a  quotation  ofl- 
hand,  but  I  am  sure  it  Is  there. 

Mr.  Kactman  I  am  quite  sure  there  U  a 
reference  to  that  In  your  Cement  Institute 
case.  The  facts  are  developed  very  fully  In 
many  other  forms. 
I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you. 
Mr.  IixDL  Well.  I  have  almost  covered  my 
ground.  Mr    Chairman 

The  Chaikman.  You  were  down  near  the 
bottom  of  page  2.  I  believe. 
Mr.  Idol.  Yes 

We  have  this  situation  now:  Inquiries  from 
carriers  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
reached  us  which  Indicate  that  mills  In  those 
territories,  as  well  as  this  one  particular  mill 
In  New  York,  are  still  following  the  policy 
of  refusing  to  make  truck  deliveries. 

We  have,  however,  had  reports  from  other 
territories,  particularly  Wisconsin  that  I 
know  of.  Indicating  that  since  the  Cement 
case  decision,  mills  have  changed  their  prac- 
tice, and  are  now  routing  traffic  by  either 
truck  or  rail  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
chaser's desires. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  In  behalf  of 
our  association  with  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Trade  CummUslun.  They  tell  us  that  they 
have  under  consideration  the  examination 
of  whether  or  not  the  small  cement  com- 
panies are  complying  with  the  outstanding 
order  In  the  Cement  case  We  think  that  a 
refusal  of  the  type  we  find  In  New  York  Is 
In  all  probability  a  violation  of  the  FedersJ 
Trade  Cummiuion  s  outstanding  order. 


We  think  that  the  Fedeial  Trade  Commis- 
sion win  be  able  to  eventually  enforce  com- 
pliance with  that  outstanding  order  under 
the  law  as  it  new  stands.  But  If  the  amend- 
ment here  proposed  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  law  Is  adopte  1,  we  think  It  very 
uncertain  whether  purchisera  will  ever  be 
able  to  demand  truck  service  or  any  other 
type  of  service  except  rail  tervlce. 

Whether  It  Is  eCiclent.  e:onomlcal  by  com- 
parlson  with  rail  service  cr  not.  I  think  It  Is 
highly  questionable  whether  under  the 
lancuasje  here  proposed  ai  y  truck  line  would 
ever  handle  any  cement. 

The  lant;uage  as  we  und?rstand  It  says  that 
baslng-polnt  prices  are  all  right.  The  cement 
company  which  establishes  and  has — I  as- 
sume without  any  doubt  that  they  will  re- 
turn to  regular  baslng-polnt  pricing  prac- 
tices if  the  law  is  passe<. — any  single  com- 
pany then.  I  do  not  belle /e  It  would  require 
any  conspiracy  for  a  com  jany  to  decide  that 
It  could  not  enforce  Its  own  baslng-polnt 
pricing  unless  It  used  rail  service  exclusively, 
and  I  can  see  no  way  In  which  the  practice 
could  be  attacked. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  23.  1950.  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  deals  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  American  plnne  over 
the  Baltic. 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause it  so  succinctly  points  out  the  basic 
differences  between  the  democratic  and 
communistic  way  of  life. 

The   Baltic    iNcroENT 
To  the  Seic  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  Baltic  Incident  brings  Into  focus  the 
essential  ulfference  bet^.een  the  American 
way  of  life  and  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 

T^e  disappearance  of  the  Privateer  plane 
brought  about  a  great  search  In  which  scores 
of  American,  Danish,  Swedish  planes  and 
ships  participated.  Thej  did  so  In  the  hope 
that  seme  of  the  airmen  might  be  found 
alive. 

It  Is  significant  that  not  one  Russian  ship 
or  plane  participated  in  the  search.  The  So- 
viet Government  did  no-  even  offer  to  lend 
any  help  In  finding  the  ;lyer8 

We  know  what  would  happen  if  a  Soviet 
plan-*  fell  Into  the  sea  ofl  the  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. Whether  It  disappeared  off  Alaska  or 
near  Iceland,  Newfounc  land.  Bermuda,  or 
Cub"  would  make  no  difference.  Within 
minutes  our  Coast  Guarl  would  be  rushing 
to  the  scene.  The  Unlt?d  States  Navy  and 
the  Air  Corpw  would  lit  mediately  institute 
rescue  operations.  Planes  and  ships  wculd 
be  directed  to  the  area  to  search  for  and 
pick  up  any  possible  survivors. 

Herein  lleth  the  basic  difference  be'ween 
the  democratic  and  com:nunlsttc  way  ol  llie. 
Americans,  true  to  their  religious  heritage, 
are  human  beings;  they  have  compassion, 
love,  and  mercy  In  their  hearts.  When  a 
man  Is  down,  even  though  he  Is  an  enemy, 
the  American  tradition  cf  sportsmanship  re- 
quires that  help  be  given  to  the  fallen. 

But  not  so  with  the  godless  Commtmlsts; 
there  Is  no  mercy  In  theli  heart*.  They  seem 
to  be  void  of  the  basic  elements  of  himianlty. 
The  least  that  could  ha^e  l)een  expected  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  an  attempt  to  help  &nd 


the  missing  fliers.    But  even  a  gesttire  In  that 
direction  was  lacking. 

A  further  revelation  of  the  Soviet  mind 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  Russian  note  of 
protest,  which  said  that  a  Russian  fighter 
plane  fired  at  the  American  plane  and  It 
disappeared.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  whether  the  plane  was 
shot  down  and  whether  It  crashed  Into  the 
sea.  with  thf  loss  of  all  on  board. 

The  Soviet  Government  could  have  given 
a  definite  statement  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
airship.  This  would  have  saved  the  families 
of  the  missing  airmen  great  mental  anguish. 
It  would  have  saved  a  fruitless  search  In 
which  so  many  planes  and  ships  participated 
at  such  great  cost.  But  the  Communist 
mentality  is  one  which  delights  In  giving 
misleading  Information.  It  has  no  capacity 
for  human  understanding,  compassion,  and 
love. 

The  Baltic  Incident  should  convince  every 
American  of  the  gulf  that  divides  the  Ameri- 
can v.-ay  of  life  from  that  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia. There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
superior  values  of  our  democracy,  our  free- 
dom, and  the  God-given  ^Ifts  of  humanity, 
love,  and  brotherhood  which  have  become 
part  of  our  daily  expression  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Rabbi  Abba  Abrams. 

New  York.  April  21,  1950. 


Easy  To   Understand   Why  Communists 
Regard  Lattioaore  as  "One  of  Our  Men" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
Thompson,  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  25.  1950: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  I  have 
criticized  Senator  McCarthys  approach  to 
Owen  Lattimore.  I  am  supporting  Mr.  Lattl- 
more.    Such  is  not  the  case. 

I  think  Mr.  Lattimore  is  not  a  Communist. 
But  the  policies  he  has  advocated  certainly 
cannot  be  described  as  anti-CommunL«t.  His 
words  seem  to  reveal  him  as  a  non-Com- 
munist, whose  policies  fit  In  almost  exactly 
with  Russia's  plans  for  the  organization  of 
Asia,  and  the  attitude  America  should  take 
toward  it.  If  the  Communists,  therefore, 
should  think  him  "one  cf  our  men,"  It  would 
not  oe  surprising. 

HKCOMMENDATTONS    MADE 

Mr  Lattimore  eddressed  the  American 
Acndemy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  In 
Philadelphia  on  April  15.  There  he  made 
the  follcwlng  recommendations : 

(1»  Allow  the  United  Nations,  without 
American  support,  to  unseat  the  Chinese 
delegation  and  seat  a  new  one.  representing 
the  Communist  regime,  the  United  States 
v.-alvlng  Its  veto,  but  not  granting  diploma- 
tic reccgnltlon. 

(2)  Return  Un»ied  States  policy  to  the 
classic  d-finition  of  favoring  the  territorial 
Integrity  and  undivided  political  sovereignty 
of  China,  and  show  friendliness  toward  the 
entire  Chinese  pecple.  in  contrast  to  Russia 
who  might  deal  with  and  favor  one  political 
party. 

(3 1  Abandon  the  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment on  Formcii,  whose  bombing  cf 
coastal  areas  is  focusing  Nationalist  feeling 
lu    China    agaius»    the    United   States.      Mr. 


Lattimore  expanded  the  idea  that  If  the  raids 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  were  abandoned  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  would  not  permit  the 
Russians  to  construct  an  air  base  at  Shang- 
hai. 

(4)  Give  aid.  of  the  point  4  kind,  via  the 
United  Nations. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Lattimore  has  advocated  (5) 
abandoning  South  Korea. 

Now.  this  adds  up  to  recognizing  that  the 
only  nation  of  white  men  with  a  mission  In 
Asia  is  Russia.  I  don't  knew  what  more  the 
Soviets  could  wish  us  to  do. 

If  (1)  we  withhold  recognition  from  Red 
China  while  permitting  it  a  seat  on  the  UN 
Security  Council,  we  are  Inviting  Chinese 
Communist  delegations  to  New  York,  under 
diplomatic  Immunity,  witliout  any  diplo- 
matic advantages  for  the  United  States  In 
China,  where  some  2.000  Americans  are  be- 
ing kicked  around  with  Impunity  We  are  to 
relinquish  our  veto  for  no  quid  pro  r  uo,  Rus- 
sia continuing  to  keep  several  nations  out  of 
the  UN. 

HOW  CAN  rr  BE  DONE? 

If  (2»  we  stand  for  the  undivided  territo- 
rial and  political  Integrity  of  China,  re- 
gardless of  how  It  Is  achieved  or  maintained. 
we  commit  ourselves  to  opposing  any  Chi- 
nese groups  or  territories  which  may  find 
means  to  break  away  from  the  Mao-Russla 
axis. 

Ju:t  how  the  United  States  can  show 
friendliness  to  the  Chinese  people  except 
through  their  government  is  impossible  to 
envisage. 

The  abandonment  of  Formcsa  (3)  means 
It  will  be  taken  by  the  .Aao  government  re- 
gardless of  the  will  of  Formcsans.  And  If 
Formosa  Is  to  fall  by  default,  of  course,  the 
Communists  won't  need  to  build  an  air  base 
on  Shanghai. 

(4)  nnd  (5)  mean  we  will  finance  our  ene- 
mies and  betray  the  South  Koreans. 

As  to  an  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  program, 
there  is  a  curious  Inconsistency  in  Mr.  Latti- 
more's  pest  This  country  precipitated  the 
war  with  Japan  by  refusing  recognition  of  a 
special  Japanese  interest  in  China,  by  sup- 
porting Chinese  resistance,  and  by  opposing 
Japans  program  to  organize  the  Far  East 
through  pro-Japanese  governments.  Logi- 
cally. Mr.  Lattimore  should  then  have  been 
against  American  Intervention.  But  he 
wasn't. 

Now.  why  should  he  apparently  think  It 
better  for  the  United  States  to  accept  a  Rus- 
sian far-eastern  fait  accompli  than  a  Japa- 
nese hegemony? 


Injustice  in  Federal  Retirement  Law 
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HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

07  n-LlNOIS 

IN  THZ:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  Honorable  Benjamin  P.  Ep- 
stein, judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
County.  I  have  received  a  letter  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  will  prove  helpful  in  eliciting 
a  bipartisan  support  for  S.  2640  when, 
and  if.  that  measure  reaches  the  House. 
Judge  Epstein  has  been  i.iy  clo^e  friend 
for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  circuit  bench  of  Illinois  he 
enjoyed  one  of  the  largest  Federrl  prac- 
tices of  any  lawyer  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago and  his  standing  among  the  great 
Federal  practitioners  of  the  Nation  was 
fiimly  established.    To  accept  service  on 


the  bench  he  made  a  large  financial  sac- 
rifice. 

It  speaks  the  character  of  Judge  Ep- 
stein that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  fine 
public  ser\ice  of  an  agent  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  36  years  ago.  Judge 
Epstein  has  taken  the  time  to  interest 
himself  in  the  case  of  this  former  Fed- 
eral employee,  now  retired,  who  with 
others  suffers  an  injustice  under  our  re- 
tirement law.  I  earnestly  urge  the 
thoughtful  reading  of  Judge  Epstein's 
letter,  which  follows: 

Chicago.  April  24,  1950. 
Hon.  B.^RRATT  O'Hara, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.UI  Congressman  Back  in  the  goo<  old 
days  of  1914  when  Mike  Igoe  (Hon.  Michael 
L  Igoe.  judge  of  the  United  Sutes  District 
Court,  who  rendered  distinguished  service  In 
this  body  as  Representative  at  Large  from 
Illinois)  and  myself  were  assistant  United 
States  attorneys,  we  had  the  occasion  to 
work  with  one  Pearson  Marsh,  now  residing 
In  our  district  at  4940  East  End  Avenue, 
Chicago,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
efficient  ."gents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  30.  1948.  after  53  years  of  service 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Marsh  retired.  I  doubt  If  there  are  many 
servants  of  the  Government  who  have  this 
long  period  of  service.  Marsh  could  have 
retired  in  1945  with  his  50  years  of  service 
rendered,  but  because  cf  the  urgent  need  of 
his  services  at  that  time,  he  agreed  to  stay 
over,  and  did  stay  for  three  additional  years. 
When  he  retired  in  1948  there  was  avail- 
able to  him.  under  the  retirement  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  option  to  receive  a 
pension  for  himself  during  his  lifetime  only 
and  without  survivorship,  or  an  option  to 
designate  his  wife.  Ellen,  as  survivor,  the 
benefits.  In  case  of  his  death,  to  accrue  to 
her.  for  and  during  her  lifetime. 

in  1948.  when  Marsh  made  his  election  as 
to  his  choice  of  retirement  pension,  he  was 
very  ill.  having  been  confined  to  his  bed  for 
many  months.  Without  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel and  the  benefit  of  discussion  with  his 
friends,  he  designated  only  a  pension  for  him- 
self, to  be  payable  during  his  lifetime,  with- 
out any  protection  to  his  present  wife,  now 
about  the  age  of  65  years.  I  believe  Marsh, 
at  this  time,  is  about  75  years  old. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  Illness  some 
7  months  after  making  his  election,  and  re- 
alizing the  significance  of  his  action,  he 
tendered  back  the  sum  of  money  that  repre- 
sented the  difference  between  the  two  pen- 
sion allowances,  and  asked  that  the  benefit 
of  the  retirement  law  be  made  available  to  his 
wife  in  case  of  his  death.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  then  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (I  believe  it  is  5  U.  S.  C.  A.  et  seq.) 
provided  that  the  election  of  the  option 
for  retirement  pension  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  retirement,  the  governmental 
authorities  (I  believe  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission I  rejected  his  tender  and  refused  to 
allow  him  to  make  a  change,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  wife  Ellen,  In  the  event  of  his  death. 

I  understand  that  rcme  short  time  ago 
Senator  Olin  D  Johnston  from  South  Caro- 
lina Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  S.  2640. 
to  amend  the  Civl!  Service  Retirement  Act 
mentioned,  supra,  this  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving hardships  such  as  has  occurred  In  the 
Marsh  case  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
effects  of  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  to 
enable  a  few  public  servants  with  the  fine 
and  long  record  of  service,  such  as  Marsh, 
to  obtain  relief. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  you  In  the  hope 
that  should  this  legislation  come  btiore  yotir 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
you  will  see  fit  to  support  the  legislation 
proposed  by  Senator  Johnston,  bu  that  this 
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gnr*  m  Just  tee  X»  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M»rsh  will 
be  ccrT*ct«l  I  could  say  more  about  the 
unusue'  and  dlstin^ul&hwl  character  of  serv- 
ice that  Marsh  has  rendered  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commtsston  during  the 
period  of  t.me  that  I  have  mentioned,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  hear  about  It  from  other 
source*. 

1  trust  that  I  have  outlined  tc  you  sufB- 
cJent  of  the  matter  so  that  you  cun  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  pro}M-lety  and  Justice  of 
Um  legislation  proposed. 

With  my  itindest  and  most  cordial  regards. 
I  am.  as  ever. 

Sincerely  jx)urs. 

BXXJAMIN  P    EPSTOW. 


Fine  Words  Can't  Abate  Red  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  19S0 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Ivan  H.  Peierman,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  •which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  25.  1950.  ii^ue  of  this 
paper,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  tirgent  call  for 
national  unity  and  a  strengthening  oi  the 
free  nauona  front  against  communism  In- 
dicates belated  awareness  from  an  of&ce 
which  long  ago  should  have  set  the  shining 
example. 

For  more  than  a  year,  In  fact  since  he  suc- 
ceeded the  tired  George  C.  Marshall  in  that 
plvutal  F>o6t.  Acheson  and  his  liberal-plnk- 
Red  advisers.  Including  such  a-s  Alger  Hiss 
and  the  Far  East  section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  been  pursuing  anything  but  the 
policies  he  advocated  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newsraper  Editors.  If  the  United 
States  Is  today  In  a  tad  jam,  let  the  Secretary 
review  the  mlstaltca  In  policy.  Judgment,  and 
action  which  greased  the  sXlds  under  China, 
we.Tkened  the  Cnlted  Nations,  and  encour- 
aged the  Scvleu  to  th.^  verge  of  undecared 
shooting  war. 

Lest  anyone  say  these  be  generalities,  let 
us  take  up  the  recommendations  on  critical 
pcinu  by  the  Secretary: 

Preparedness  and  security:  Although  Mr. 
Acheson  now  calls  for  "prudent  organization 
cf  our  defenses,"  the  administration  ha.s  been 
lax  In  this  re?F>ect  on  many  occasions.  It 
has  kicked  our  iiUltary.  naval,  and  air  lead- 
ers around  so  that  until  the  last  few  weeks 
they  have  been  afraid  to  raise  their  voices. 
State  Department  spokesmen,  not  qualified 
military  experts,  told  Congress  that  Ftjrmosa 
was  strateglciUiy  unimportant,  and  suggest- 
ed Mao  Tse-tung  was  a  potential  ally,  so  let's 
not  offend  him  by  helping  Chiang.  And 
every  eager  beaver  In  the  Stale  Department 
has  buttled  fieicely  to  defend  the  sabotag- 
ing. Red  collHboratlon  that  has  lost  China 
to  the  Kremlin. 

It  18  also  to  be  remembered  that  on  Ache- 
son's  own  Jp.iiuary  advice  "not  to  offend 
Asiatics"  (Press  Club  speech),  our  defense 
force.s  have  been  repeatedly  hunulialed  and 
set  upon,  unable  to  strike  back. 

TTi:s  cowardly  policy  on  the  par',  of  a  great 
power,  if  you  want  the  brutal  truth.  Mr. 
Secretary,  was  the  invitation  Mo*<row  needed 
tx>  ser.d  U*  aviators  out  to  kill  10  unarmed 
American  fliers  over  the  Baltic. 

Americars  need  not  worry  ibout  such 
totalitarian  thu»?s.  If  the  'directors  of  na- 
tional policies  would  stop  handaifflng  brave 
men  who  ore  only  t<  o  willing  to  protect 
United  iiiates  inierebia 


Political  action:  The  Secretary's  call  for 
boldness  ar.d  Imagination  In  utilizing  United 
Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  etc..  Is  also  open  to  cynical  re- 
sponse.    Why  hasn  t  he  shown  some? 

It  so  happens  the  Acheson  regime  left  UN 
agencies  to  wither,  pref'^rrlng  unilateral 
action  since  the  Paris  Assembly  In  1948, 
Washington  has  undernilnert.  Ignored,  de- 
•erted,  and  doubled -crossed  Us  UN  friends 
and  even  its  own  UN  delegation  on  several 
occasions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ood-glven  opportunity  to 
put  US  to  work  without  Soviet  obstruction 
has  been  wasted.  Instead  of  working  to- 
gether during  the  Soviet  walk-out.  the 
United  Stales  and  Its  friends  sat  around 
Lake  Success  like  diplomatic  morons,  bewail- 
ing Russlas  absence. 

At  the  moment  Trygve  Lie,  long  Moscow's 
man  In  UN,  with  his  assistant,  Konstantln 
ZlnchenKo,  the  former  chief  censor  In  Stalin's 
government,  are  rushing  to  Russia  to  try 
to  abate  the  cold  war.  Why  dldnt  the  free 
nations  act  free  and  Intelligent  this  past 
winter,  tmd  shew  some  of  the  boldness  and 
Imagination  when  they  had  the  chance? 
Why  didn't  Mr.  Secretary  show  up  once  or 
twice.  ai;d  give  them  a  cue  In  that  direction? 

East-West  relations:  Again  emphasizing 
the  availability  of  UN  council  tables  for 
eflectlng  some  methods  of  getting  along  with 
RUMla.  Mr.  Acheson  Indicates  a  continua- 
tion of  the  modiis  operandi  supposedly 
achieved  at  Paris  last  June  That  was  on 
the  Berlin  blockade  But  what  did  we  gain 
by  that  settlement?  Only  another  Berlin 
stalemate,  today  threatened  by  a  German 
Youth  drive  to  take  the  city — under  Red 
auspices  and  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  frustrated  and 
alienated  the  friendly  West  German  Govern- 
ment at  Bonn.  Is  that  showing  the  fx)lltl- 
cal-economlc  military  shrewdness  we  need? 
No.  Mr.  Secretary — fine  words  make  fine 
sounds.  But  bold  actions  and  sincere  deeds 
go  much  further  to  save  this  Nation. 


If  There  Is  To  Be  Real  Unity  in  America 
the  Administration  Must  Change  Its 
Tactics  or  the  People  Must  Change  the 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  24.  1950: 
What's  Wrong  WrrH  the  SPiarr  or  America? 

"Something  has  gone  wrong  with  our  Na- 
tion, or  we  should  not  be  in  our  present 
plight  and  mjod.  It  Is  not  like  us  to  be  on 
the  defensive  and  to  be  fearful.  That  Is 
new  In  our  history,  •  •  •  What  we  lack 
Is  a  righteous  and  dynamic  faith.  •  •  • 
There  Is  confusion  In  mens  minds  and  a 
corrotlon  of  their  souls." 

Thus  wrote  John  Foster  Dulles  In  his  book 
published  last  week  entitled  "War  or  Peace. " 

A  review  of  some  of  the  events  beginning 
with  the  1948  Presidential  campaign  may 
throw  8<jme  light  on  what  It  is  that  has  gone 
wrong,  that  has  caused  us  to  be  fearful,  that 
has  bred  confusion  of  the  mind  and  cor- 
rosion vt  the  soul. 

In  1M8  Gov.  Thomaa  B.  Dewey  was  confi- 
dent he  had  the  election  In  the  bag.  So, 
Uibtead  of  ctlllng  attention  to  the  shortcom- 


ings of  the  administration  he  was  seeking  to 
succeed,  he  based  his  campaign  on  a  plea  for 
unity  of  the  American  people  in  their  eflorts 
to  solve  the  problems  confronting  themknd 
the  world.  He  saw  correctly  that  his  tasks 
wi  uld  be  simplified  If  he  could  assume  the 
Presidency  unhampered  by  any  dissension  of 
his  own  making. 

But  President  Truman  refused  to  let  the 
election  go  by  default.  Employing  the  tactics 
of  desperation,  he  appealed  to  class  Inter- 
ests and  prejudices  and  unexpectedly  walked 
off  with  the  prize. 

That  campaign  was  the  death  blow  to  the 
political  unity  the  American  people  had 
achieved  during  the  war.  The  coup  de  grace 
was  administered  by  Truman  himself  when 
the  administration  used  Us  vast  Influence  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  In  the  1943  New  York  sena- 
torial election.  The  debacle  In  China  finally 
convinced  the  American  people  that  bipar- 
tisanship had  existed  in  name  only. 

Now  It  Is  the  Truman  administration 
which  Is  calling  for  unity,  as  the  world  sit- 
uation becomes  more  desperate.  Dulles  and 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  both  Republicans. 
have  been  named  special  advisers  to  the 
State  Department.  Truman  haa  promised 
to  consult  with  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  solicit  their  views  and  to  take 
them  Into  serious  account  in  both  the  forma- 
tion and  Implementation  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Further  than  that,  Secr-etary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  Is  now  calling  fcr  unity  and  b'.pnr- 
tlsanshlp  on  the  domestic  aa  well  as  the  for- 
eign front, 

"There  Is  no  longer  any  difference  between 
foreign  questions  and  domestic  questions," 
he  told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  In  Washington.  "They  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  question"  Involving  the  "great 
problem  of  our  national  security." 

These  are  brave  words,  but  do  they  mean 
that  all  shades  of  political  opinion  must  ac- 
cept the  Socialist-labor  philosophy  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Truman  administration  or  be 
damned  for  Jeopardizing  national  securit? 
There  can  be  no  real  unity  In  foreign  af- 
fairs as  long  as  the  administration  not  only 
refuses  to  confess  Its  error  in  Its  policy  to- 
ward China,  but  defends  a  policy  which  coin- 
cided with  the  Communist  Party  line  and 
stubbornly  refuses  to  "turn  Its  back"  en 
those  who  promoted  It. 

There  can  be  no  real  unity  In  domestic  af- 
fairs as  long  as  the  President  advocates  give- 
away program?  to  attract  votes,  as  long  as  he 
supports  special  privilege  for  labor  leaders 
and  denounces  as  the  seekers  of  special  privi- 
lege those  who  would  sa\e  their  businesses 
Irom  being  destroyed  by  Government  c^m- 
petlllon  or  excessive  taxation,  as  long  as  he 
lambastes  Congress  for  ret  using  to  enact  the 
Boclallstlc  programs  be  has  repeatedly 
recomm.nded. 

There  can  be  no  real  urlty  as  long  as  the 
administration  continues  to  engage  In  the 
utterly  inunoral  and  unaecessary  vice  of 
spending  more  than  It  takos  In.  as  long  as  It 
continues  to  give  encouragement  to  the  creep- 
ing Inflation  which  Is  robbing  everyone  of 
his  savings  and  future  8e:urlty. 

Even  aa  the  administration  talks  of  unity 
the  President  Is  preparlntj  to  depart  on  a 
nonpolltical  cross-country  tour  at  public  ex- 
pense, the  purpose  of  wh.ch  Is  to  put  the 
heat  on  Congress  and  stir  up  more  disunity 
God  knows  this  country  needs  to  be  united. 
It  needs  to  acquire  a  righteous  and  dynamic 
faith,  as  Dulles  wrote.  In  Ms  Inslltutlons  and 
Its  way  of  life  It  needs  to  regain  confidence 
in  Its  sp'ritual  heritage.  And  It  needs  to 
regain  confidence  In  the  Government  and 
the  men  who  are  running  It 

But  unity  will  not  be  achieved  by  trying 
to  browbeat  the  people  into  accepting  so- 
cialism under  the  threat  that  faUure  to  do 


BO  wUl  mean  losing  the  0;^  war  or  getting 
Involved  In  a  sho<ning  war. 

If  there  Is  to  be  real  unity,  the  administra- 
tion must  change  its  tactics  or  the  people 
must  change  the  adminlstrution. 


Address  of  Hon.  Don  Wheeler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  ccobcia 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follnwmg  radio  ad- 
dress Oi  Hon.  Don  Wheeier  of  Georgia: 

Address  or  Hon    Don  Wheeier  on  Radio 
Station  WSB.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  again  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  through 
the  facilities  of  thU  great  radio  station. 
There  are  a  great  many  subjects  which  clam- 
or for  attention  but  the  shortness  of  time 
allowed  me  will  prevent  m.e  from  develop- 
ing any  one  subject  thoroughly,  therefore.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  hurried  Im- 
pressions of  the  current  scene  In  Washing- 
ton. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  things  about 
the  whole  legislative  picture  In  Washington 
Is  the  Inability  of  o'lr  Government  to  bal- 
ance the  Ludget.  This  situation  would  not 
be  so  alarming  If  we  were  out  of  debt,  but, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  In  debt  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  1260.000,000,000  makes 
the  appropriation  of  every  dollar  a  matter 
of  extreme  Importance.  "This  situation  has 
caused  me  to  determine  my  vote  not  on  the 
basis  of  whether  a  project  Is  worth  while  but 
on  the  basis  of  whether  It  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  voting 
In  this  manner  Is  the  only  way  In  which 
our  budget  will  ever  be  bakmced.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  In  Congress  but  tLat  a  bill  Is 
brought  up  for  passage  which  provides  for 
some  worth-while  project — it  must  have  seme 
merit  or  It  would  never  reach  the  floor  for  a 
vote — but  when  the  vote  comes.  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  whether  the  project  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  welfare  and  safety 
ot  this  ccui.try.  Whether  the  bill  provides 
for  spending  tl.OOO,  $1,000,000,  or  $1,000,000,- 
000,  I  do  not  vote  for  It  unless  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  necessary. 

Too  many  people  In  this  country  seem  to 
feel  that  all  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
do  In  order  to  get  money  !s  to  have  someone 
In  the  Treasury  Department  press  a  button 
and  print  the  amount  of  money  required.  If 
this  were  the  way  wealth  Is  created  we  could 
all  be  rich,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  only  way  the  Federal  Government  can  get 
money  to  spend  is  by  either  collecting  it  m 
the  form  of  taxes  or  by  borrowing  it  The 
American  people  are  now  being  taxed  to  the 
tune  of  over  $40,000,000,000  each  year  and 
we  have  borrowed  untU  we  are  nearly 
$260,000,000,000  In  debt. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  ta.xed  to  the 
tune  of  over  $40,000,000,000  annually  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  nearly  $260,000.- 
000.000  In  debt,  certain  pressure  groups  In 
this  country  continue  to  press  upon  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  will,  if  enacted,  either 
Increase  the  tax  bu  den  or  further  increase 
the  debt  which  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  have  to  pay.  Nearly  every 
American  citizen  seems  to  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  quit  spending  so  much  money  and 
they    want    great    uum^l^s   cf    Government 


employees  fired,  but  wher  yoi-  get  down  to 
cases  you  invariably  find  that  they  want  us 
to  quit  spending  muucy  un  everyone  else 
except  the  particular  group  of  which  they 
are  a  part  and  they  want  us  to  fire  all  the 
employees  except,  "me  and  my  wife.  John 
and  his  wife — us  four,  and  no  more"  This 
Is  the  sort  of  t^'lnklng  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  which  has  resulted  in  the 
present  deplorable  flscal  situation.  Of 
course,  this  sort  of  thinking  is  only  Indica- 
tive of  the  prevalent  philosophy  which  holds 
that  w.e  Government  owes  everyone  a  living. 
Another  way  of  expresslr.g  this  philosophy 
Is  to  say  that  your  neighbor  owes  you  a  living 
for  it  Is  your  neighbor  who  will  pay  the 
taxes  to  provide  the  security  which  you  de- 
mand of  Government 

Pressure  groups  must  have  a  "horse  to 
ride  "  or  a  cause  to  espouse  If  they  ure  to 
maintain  their  -existence  Every  time  the 
Congress  meets  these  pressure  groups  come 
before  it  through  their  spokesmen  and  pre- 
sent their  legislative  program  and  demand 
that  It  be  enacted  The  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try becomes  secondary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  group  the.se  spokesmen  represent. 
When  they  have  presented  their  programs  It 
Is  ail  too  often  true  that  the  Congress,  fear- 
ing political  reprisal,  will  pass  the  legislation 
espoused  by  the  pressure  group.  Once  the 
pressure  group  gets  what  it  wants  for  one 
year,  they  Immediately  start  to  work  on  fresh 
demands  to  be  made  on  the  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  so  we  go  with  no  place 
where  politicians  can  find  courage  to  stop. 

To  aid  and  abet  the  pressure  groups  In 
their  sometimes  unreasonable  demands,  we 
have  the  executive  brunch  of  Government 
headed  by  the  President  who  tells  the  people 
that  If  the  Congress  would  only  furiusa 
him  with  the  money,  he  would  take  care 
of  all  their  desires  and  that  In  addition  to 
taking  care  of  all  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  he  would  care  for  all  the  wishes  of 
all  the  other  people  in  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  taking  care  of  all  the  people 
In  the  world,  it  must  Ije  realized  that  we  can- 
not any  longer  live  to  ourselves  alone  In  the 
modern  world.  Modern  communications  and 
transportation  have  made  Isolationism  fool- 
ish but  they  have  not  made  It  true  that  the 
American  taxpayer  must  furnish  housing. 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  attention  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  We  cannot  hnance 
the  whole  world  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide security  for  ourselves. 

If  the  Federal  budget  Is  ever  to  be  balanced, 
the  American  people  must  begin  to  realize 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  something  for 
nothing  and  the  Congress  must  reflect  this 
thinking  In  the  action  it  takes  on  the  various 
projects  which  call  for  the  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  We  must  also  begin  to 
realize  that  for  every  degree  of  so-called 
security  that  Is  obtained  from  Government. 
a  commensurate  degree  of  Individual  liberty 
must  be  given  up  in  exchange.  Thank  you 
for  listening. 


Tax  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
April  28.  will  be  a  day  of  Uberation  for 
the  American  taxpayers.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas  postwar  spending  to  continuing 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  so  that  the  na- 
tional debt  now  stands  at  $256.688,&44.106: 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  spending  budget  lor 
1951  has  been  set  at  an  additional  $42,- 
439.000.000;   and 

Whereas  this  represents  a  direct  obliga- 
tion on  the  average  American  wage  earner 
whether  he  or  she  pays  In  direct  or  Indirect 
taxes:  and 

Where;is  It  requires  one-third  or  32  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  a  man  or  woman  earns 
to  support  present  profligate  expenditures; 
and 

Whereas  this  means  every  salary  and  wage 
earner  actually  works  for  the  tax  collector 
for  the  first  117  days  of  each  year  before  be 
or  she  can  call  his  or  her  money  their  own; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolted  by  the  House  of  Representatttes 
(the  Senate  concvrrtng) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  April  28  be  observed  and 
designated  as  Tax  Freedom  Day  marking 
the  first  date  from  January  1  when  a  man 
can  call  his  dollar  his  own;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  April  28,  designated  aa  Tax 
Freedom  Day.  be  symbolized  as  a  day  of  re- 
lief throughout  the  land  with  such  demon- 
stratloiis  as  may  seem  appropriate.  Including 
a  prayer  for  deliverance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  informed  a  similar 
resolution  is  today  being  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Bridges  and 
Senator  */.ft. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Cos&if  Over  a 
Byiion  Dollars  Would  Be  Unusable  for 
6  Months  Out  of  Each  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VBS 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  VA.J  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  herewith  an  article  from  the 
April  23.  19d0.  issue  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  showing  that  the  Great 
Lakes  are  at  the  present  time  ice-blocked 
and  will  not  become  navigable  before 
May  7  or  May  10. 

Those  \ho  are  advocating  the  con- 
struction of  this  economic  monstrosity 
knov^Ti  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are 
prepared  to  spend  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayer  for  a  project  that 
can  oniy  operate  for  6  months  each 
year. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  April  23. 
1950] 

Fights  Lake  Scpzajoa  Ice  Foot  bt  Foot — 

CuTTTR  in  Touch  Cold  War:  Gee  Shipping 

Above  Soo  bt  Mat  1  UfUJKEtT 

aboard  U  S  S.  "M-ackinaw ',  Lake  Scpesioi, 
April  22  —Battering  the  stubborn  Lake  Su- 
perior ice  barrier,  tnen  backing  up  to  baiter 
It  again,  this  powerful  Coast  Guard  cutter  la 
using  all  the  trlck^s  at  her  command  to  blaze 
a  path  to  the  Iron -ore  docks. 

Ice  In  all  the  crazy  forms  nature  can  de- 
Tlse  Is  making  this  cold  war  veteran  fight  for 
every  foot  she  gains  Wlndrovirs  extending 
from  30  to  40  feet  under  water  and  rising  10 
feet  above  It  strike  back  for  mile  after  mile. 
Sclld   blue  ice  24  Inches   thick,   topped   by 
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heaTT-crvi5t«<l  snow,  ttartx  where  the  wln- 
drctn  leave  «.fl  and  proTides  BUmoh  oppoel- 
uon.  too. 

The  b'.cper  windrows  (long  ix^ws  of  Jammed 
Icei  br::ig  the  Icebreaker  to  a  complete  stop 
agkln  and  again.  Then,  M.  she  can,  the  ahlp 
backs  up  tvT  Another  attack  S«nnetlme«. 
however,  her  b<.w  becoaie«  wedjzed  aiid  she 
CAnnot  mo\e. 

BOCKID   OUT   or   TkAP 

Then  the  "heeling'  svstem  u  brought  Into 
play  Water  In  the  wing  tanks  Is  shifted 
from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  at 
the  rate  o!  400  tons  in  3  mUiut«a.  This 
rocks  the  cutter  out  cf  the  trap  as  her  six 
Diesel  engines,  providing  a  total  of  lO.iXH) 
shsft  hortepiiwer.  are  turned  on  lull  speed. 

The  bow  prvpeUer.  15  feet  below  the  water 
line.  wh^Ke  main  purpose  is  to  suck  w«ter 
from  ur.der  the  ice.  got  jammed  m  the  giant 
I  several  tunes  today,  cutting  out  the 


a:i  this  adds  up  to  t>ad  news  for  vessel 
operator?,  and  indicates  tliere  will  be  no  early 
resumpuon  cf  large-scale  iron  ore  shipping 
trom  Lake  Super; or. 

Experienced  officers  of  the  VacVmaic  say 
that  from  the  present  outlook  shipping 
Uirough  Uie  Soo  locks  by  May  1  will  be  im- 
poalbie  They  contend  that  each  vessel 
which  tried  to  make  the  passage  to  the  lake 
head  now  "would  require  an  individual 
JfacJtJnctr  " 

rotit  MTLis  n«  TWO  Hotms 

It  may  be  impossible  to  open  the  traffic 
lanes  before  May  7  or  10.  according  to  these 
men.  and  even  then,  unless  favorable  weather 
Intervenes,  the  war  against  the  Ice  menace 
may  have  to  be  continued. 

Illustrating  the  fierce  battle  nature  la 
wagmg  Is  the  fact  that  for  a  suetch  abreast 
of  Grand  Island  this  morning  the  best  speed 
the  Ifackinatr  could  make  was  4  miles  In  2 
hours. 

Unexpectedly.  Whlteflsh  Bay.  which  had 
been  reported  heavily  wlndrowed.  provided 
little  opposluon.  It  was  covered  with  15- 
Inch  bl'je  ice  and  contained  hardly  any  wind- 
rows worth  mentioning. 

Opposite  Whlteflsh  Point  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  water  stretched  a  welcoming  hand.  It 
was  only  an  insidious  gesture,  however,  for 
from  that  point  on  the  going  became  rugs?ed 
with  deep,  stone-wall  windrows.  Only  a  few 
leads  (narrow  stretches  of  open  water*  and 
wide-open  area^  have  been  encountered  so 
far 

The  weather  does  not  hold  much  promise. 
The  temperature  dropped  to  20Mn  the  night 
and  formed  new  1-lnch  skim  lee  in  places 
which  formerly  had  been  clear. 

Instead  of  going  direct  to  Duluth.  as  had 
t)een  planned,  the  ice  breaker  Is  proceeding 
to  Marquette  to  break  out  the  harbor  there. 

Pushing  slowly  through  this  arcticlike 
land  of  nowhere  is  an  eerie  experience.  The 
only  traces  of  human  activity  so  far  en- 
countered on  the  lake  were  the  hoof  prints 
of  a  horse  and  the  track  of  a  cart  leading  to 
a  SO-foot  pole.  The  pole  had  been  used  by 
herring  fishermen  in  threading  i  net  between 
two  holes  In  the  ice.  The  fishermen  are  not 
happy  that  the  navigation  season  Is  near. 
They  have  been  making  large  catches. 


Bictest  Story 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanmious  coniciu  I  include  in  the 


Appendix  the  third  article  by  Mr.  Prank 
C  Waldrop  on  the  growth  of  communism 
in  our  country: 

Stjme  Americans  got  to  know  communism 
In  ct^llege.  S«.)me  in  the  Department  of  State. 
A  very  few.  for  communism  is  not  a  working- 
class  movement,  found  it  In  factories  and 
shops. 

I  met  up  with  communism  at  a  funeral. 

A  Communist  agitator  named  Steve  Ka- 
tovis  was  killed  in  a  riot  in  January  1030,  as 
I  was  setting  out  to  learn  the  reporter's  trade 
in  New  York  City,  I  happened  by  accident 
to  hear  that  the  Communists  intended  to 
make  propaganda  of  Katovls'  alleged  martyr- 
dom. 

I  knew  as  little  about  Communists  or  the 
Communist  cause  as  I  did  cf  Katovls  himself. 
an  obscure  and  now  utterly  forgotten  instru- 
ment of  a  conspiracy  against  civilization. 

But  the  brief  word  going  cut  ahead  of  his 
funeral  sounded  to  a  reporter's  ears  like 
excitement,  action,  and  drama,  in  the  streets. 

So  early  on  the  morning  of  January  27. 
1930.  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  work.  I 
headed  for  Union  Square,  a  dank,  drab,  dis- 
mal place  in  those  days  and  little  better  even 

yet. 

Many  shops  of  the  neighborhood  had  for- 
eign signs  and  nevrsstands  had  about  as 
mu^ii  for  sale  in  other  languages  as  in  cut 
own.  To  a  boy  from  the  Inland  United  States 
of  America,  It  was  all  exotic,  odd.  and  inter- 
esting without  being  attractive. 

One  of  the  seediest  and  shabbiest  buildings 
on  Union  Square  was,  if  memory  serves  ac- 
curately, about  5  stories  high.  It  had  a 
rusty,  peeling  coat  of  red  paint  on  all  the 
woodwork,  doors,  and  window  trim.  A  sign 
said  that  It  was  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Worker. 

People  were  streaming  in  a  side  door  as  I 
arrived,  so  I  Just  followed  the  crowd  in  and 
up  on  the  elevator. 

There  In  a  bare,  i  gly  room,  was  an  open 
cof&n.  On  the  walls  were  large  portraits.  In 
steel  engraving  of  men  with  bushy  beards. 
bald  domes,  and  out-of-date  clothes.  I  won- 
dered who  they  were. 

At  the  head  of  the  coflBn  were  two  flags, 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  other,  blood  and  flaming  red.  Two  men 
stood  by  the  flags  and  two  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin. 

They  were  in  brown  uniforms,  their  peaked 
brown  caps  had  a  red  star,  dead  center.  And 
they  stood  at  attention,  looking  grimly 
through  and  past  the  slowly  circling  line  of 
people.  Katovls.  small  and  blank  of  fea- 
tures, lay  with  his  hands  folded.  He.  too. 
was  dressed  in  a  brown,  red-tabbed  uniform. 

AfT:!r  20  years,  this  scene  Is  still  vivid 
in  my  memory.  For  it  was  so  utterly  un- 
expected, so  alien  and  so  shrewdly  put  to- 
gether by  the  experts  who  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doing. 

I  had  not  any  inkling,  as  I  went  into  that 
building,  of  what  to  expect  Inside. 

But  from  the  moment  I  had  come  to  Union 
Square  the  electric  currents  that  are  b<jra 
in  any  reporter  who  likes  his  work,  had  be- 
gun to  come  alive. 

All  the  queer  faces,  the  sudden  movements 
of  young  men  motioned  to  by  old  men.  the 
•witching  girls  with  brassards  on  their  drab 
clothes  and  carrying  bundles  of  freshly 
printed  handbills,  who  were  taking  up  posts 
along  the  pavement — all  these  things  sig- 
naled that  something  really  big  was  on.  that 
day. 

And  then  to  go  Inside  and  be  carried 
through  that  fantasy,  completely  out  of  any 
world  I  had  ever  known,  had  me  on  the 
alert  and  recording  every  sensation  and  event 
for  my  life's  recollection. 

I  could  not  poesibly  have  known  then,  that 
the  bushiest  beard  I  saw  on  the  wall  was  that 
of  Karl  Marx,  a  cracy  man  whose  crabbed 
•cribbllng  in  the  British  museum  almost  100 
years  before  that  morning  had  already  set  off 


a  train  of  disasters  that  I.  as  a  reporter, 
would  spend  so  much  of  my  career  trying  to 
understand. 

I  was  soon  to  learn  that  those  bleuk,  cold 
walls  and  all  that  shabbiness  were  not  the 
marks  of  communisms  poverty  in  America. 
They  were  actually  careful  details  of  stage 
management,  the  disguise  of  a  revolution 
cut  to  rule  the  world  and  as  Just  one  ele- 
ment in  Its  strategy,  wearing  the  cloak  of  a 
"working  cla.ss  movement" 

Outside  the  Daily  Worker  building-.  I  felt 
and  saw  the  people  being  herded  skillfully 
Into  place. 

Then  came  the  bands  and  the  flags,  every 
time  a  United  States  flag  paired  with  a  Red 
one,  and  the  red  ones  edged  with  gold  fringe, 
huge  and  sng^'ng  out.  carried  mostly  by  girls, 
sailors  in  uniform  and  occasionally  by  a 
ragged,  hollow-checked  man  without  a  hat, 
who  all  but  groaned  and  rattled  chains. 

It  was  magnificent  drama.  I  did  not 
know  then,  but  was  not  long  in  finding  out, 
that  among  these  seeming  children  of  the 
poor  were  millionaires,  doctors,  professors, 
and  debutantes. 

There  were  also  several  Moscow-trained  ex- 
perts in  the  management  of  mobs,  who  had 
literally  gone  to  a  university  of  revolution. 
They  knew  what  they  were  doing. 


Should  We  Change  the  Way  We  Elect  Our 
Presidents? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OF  N£W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  April  29.  The  Post  indi- 
cates a  clear  preference  for  the  Coudert 
amendment  over  the  Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. 

Under  the  present  system  of  electing  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  the  winner  will  lack 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  This  haa 
happened,  notably  In  the  first  election  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
third  party  was  in  the  field,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1876.  Since 
the  president  is  elected  by  States,  a  President 
who  squeezed  in  by  a  whisker  in  the  more 
populous  States,  while  losing  other  States  by 
an  ample  margin,  could  lack  a  popular 
majority,  but  nevertheless  be  elected. 

This  rather  remote  pos.sibility  has  always 
bothered  some  people;  and  right  now  the 
question  has  reached  a  level  of  interest  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  Introduction  in 
Congress  of  the  Lodge-Gossett  amendment, 
which  attempts  to  correct  the  situation  by 
dividing  the  electoral  votes  for  each  State  in 
direct   proportion  to  the   popular  vote  cast. 

Blanchard  Randall,  a  B.iltlmore  business- 
man and  distinguished  Maryland  Republi- 
can, has  pointed  out  some  of  the  flaws  in  the 
L<.)dge- Crosse tt  amendment  by  means  of  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  eflect  of  the 
scheme  propt^wed.  Mr.  Randall  underti\kes 
to  show  what  would  have  happened  If  the 
scheme  had  been  in  eflect  at  various  times 
In  the  past.  He  declares  that  if  this  system 
had  been  adopted  before  1886.  "Mr,  Bryan 
would  have  been  elected  President  by  about 
four  and  one  quarter  electoral  votea  over 
President  McKlnley  and  several  minor  candi- 
dates, although  Bryan  was  given  only  46  7 


percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  McKlnley 
received  more  than  51  percent  of  all  the  votes 
cast.  •  •  •  Again,  in  1900.  history  tells 
us  President  McKlnley  was  reelected  over 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  McKinley  received 
7.219,000  votes  and  292  electoral  votes,  against 
Bryan's  6.358,000  popular  and  155  electoral 
votes.  However,  had  the  proposed  amend- 
ment been  at  work,  Mr.  Bryan  would  actually 
have  been  elected  again,  this  time  by  about 
one-third  of  one  electoral  vote,  despite  the 
fact  that  Bryan  carried  only  17  of  the  then 
45  States  and  despite  the  fact  that  about 
8  voters  out  of  every  15  said  they  wanted 
McKlnley." 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  lies  In  the 
advantage  which  the  less  heavily  populated 
State',  particularly  in  the  one-party  South, 
would  have  over  the  larger  and  more  closely 
contested  Industrial  States  In  the  North  and 
East.  Mr.  Randall  poses  a  hypothetical 
case:  "South  Carolina  generally  votes  about 
90.000  for  the  Democrat  and  around  5,000 
for  the  Republican.  Under  the  new  amend- 
ment the  Democrats  would  get  about  seven 
and  a  half  electoral  votes,  while  Uie  GOP 
would  get  about  one-half  of  one  electoral 
vote.  Now  look  at  New  York,  with  nearly 
6.500,000  votes.  Suppose  the  Republicans 
carry  New  York  by  85.000  votes,  the  same 
margin  given  the  Democrats  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  new  amendment  would  give  the 
Republicans  about  twenty-three  and  three- 
quarters  electoral  votes  and  the  Democrats 
twenty-three  and  one-quarter  electoral  votes, 
a  net  margin  of  only  one-half  of  one  electoral 
vote.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  under  the 
Lodge-Gossett  system,  1  South  Carolina  vote 
Is  worth  about  14  New  York  votes."  Senator 
Taft  estimates  that  the  COP  would  have  to 
poll  53  percent  of  the  popular  vote  to  win  a 
Presidential  election. 

Another  approach  to  electoral  reform  Is 
made  in  the  Coudert  amendment,  which  pro- 
poses that  we  go  back  to  one  of  the  original 
proposals  made  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787 — namely,  that  Presiden- 
tial electors  in  each  State  be  selected  in  the 
sam.e  way  that  the  State  elects  its  Members 
of  Congress.  Thus  in  all  but  a  lew  States 
where  Congressmen  are  elected  from  the 
State  as  a  whole,  one  Presidential  elector 
would  be  chosen  In  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, with  two  elected  "at  large"  to  match 
the  two  United  States  Senators.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  divide  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent in  each  State  substantially  as  it  is 
divided  In  the  congressional  elections. 

There  are  certain  advantages  to  this  sug- 
gestion. For  one  thing,  it  would  have  the 
efTect  of  confining  the  power  of  the  machine- 
dominated  cities  to  a  few  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Thus  the  radical  American  Labor 
Party,  which  now  holds  a  virtual  balance  of 
power  in  New  York  State,  would  hold  sway 
mainly  in  New  York  City,  where  the  over- 
whelming m.ajority  of  its  constituents  re- 
side. Furthermore,  its  ability  to  Influence 
the  policies  of  the  major  national  parties, 
because  of  Its  balance-of-power  position  In 
pivotal  New  York,  would  be  ended. 

The  trouble  with  most  discussions  of  plans 
to  reform  the  electoral  system  is  that  few 
advocates  are  Interested  in  whatever  princi- 
ple is  involved,  but  only  in  how  a  new  ar- 
rangement would  affect  the  fortunes  of  this 
or  that  political  group.  However,  the  Coud- 
ert amendment  does  have  the  merit  of  prac- 
ticality without  the  dangers  to  the  Federal 
ctructure  Inherent  in  the  Lodge-Gossett  pro- 
posal, which  is  actually  a  step  toward  lump- 
ing together  of  the  national  popular  vote. 
Fortunately,  no  such  system  can  be  adopted, 
since  the  smaller  States  would  refuse  to 
ratify  the  amendment.  The  Coudert  Idea 
might  have  a  chance. 

Anyway,  no  change  In  the  electoral  system 
is  so  urgent  as  to  Justify  legislation  until  the 
whole  matter  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 


Home  Rale  for  the  District  of  Coinmbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  I  made  last  night  in 
addressing  a  group  of  citizens  in  Wash- 
ington Highlands  on  the  matter  of  the 
pending  home-rule  legislation.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  be  on  the  .same  program  witli 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Granger  ] . 
I  am  making  this  available  because  In 
my  decision  to  make  this  statement  I 
am  expressing  a  conviction  which,  as  I 
indicated,  I  held  for  many  years  prior 
to  coming  to  Congress  and  which  has 
been  deepened  by  my  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  situation  as  it  exists  here. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  con- 
dition prevailing  exclusively  in  the  Cap- 
ital City,  but  I  am  reasonably  confident 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  it  exists  to  a  greater  degree  here 
than  in  practically  any  other  commu- 
nity in  this  country,  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  that  this  expression  of  opinion  is 
likely  to  have  any  real  or  lasting  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  those  who  choose  to 
lend  themselves  to  constant  attacks  on 
Congress  as  an  institution  but.  at  least, 
I  hope  it  will  stimulate  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  reading  and  listening  public 
both  here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  a  matter 
of  long-standing  conviction,  even. before 
I  became  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  know, 
as  you  know,  that  a  group  of  435  men 
and  women  in  the  House  and  96  men  and 
women  in  the  Senate  could  not  truth- 
fully or  accurately  be  portrayed  as  a 
bungling,  ignorant,  even  venal  assembly 
of  American  citizens.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  a  number  of  editorial  writers, 
and  particularly  certain  talented  car- 
toonists, newspaper  columnists,  and  ra- 
dio commentators  have  established  a 
lucrative  living  largely  based  upon  con- 
tinuous public  ridicule  of  Congress  as 
an  institution.  I  know  and  I  believe  you 
know  that  no  greater  disservice  to  our 
democratic  institutions  could  be  done 
than  has  been  done  by  much  of  this.  I 
realize  that  when  we  come  here  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  constituents  we  are 
fair  game  for  these  men  and  women,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  most  of  us  are  over- 
sensitive about  their  guerrilla  cam- 
paigns. Yet.  I  doubt  if  any  group  of  531 
men  and  women  in  this  country  are  col- 
lectively more  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  than  that 
group.  Certainly  there  is  no  harder- 
working  body  of  American  citizens,  and 
I  have  been  associated  with  a  great  many 
sincere  and  patriotic  Americans  in  one 
or  another  organizations  to  which  I  have 
been  glad  to  devote  any  ability  I  pos- 
sessed. Yet  you  good  people  here  in 
Washington  present  your  case  to  our 
committees,  work  unceasingly  for  ulti- 
mate victory,  and,  whether  you  realize 
it  or  not,  find  yourselves  confronted  al- 
most every  morning  with  a  clear  example 


of  this  kind  of  ridicule.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  appreciate  the  handicap 
this  presents  to  your  friends  in  Congress 
when  they  make  earnest  efforts  to  pre- 
vail upon  their  associates  to  join  in  this 
effort  to  bring  this  problem  to  a  final 
vote,  but  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  it  out 
to  my  friends  in  the  District  who  have 
your  project  very  close  to  their  hearts. 
You  may  have  noted  that  I  stressed  the 
word  'morning."  I  have  done  so  ad- 
visedly, for  I  think  our  greatest  offender 
appears  in  one  of  our  morning  papers. 
I  would  not  excuse  certain  columnists 
among  our  evening  papers,  for  I  think 
they  must  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  all  br-ngs  me  to  the  suggestion 
that  you  ^ho  are  close  u>  this  problem 
and  have  devoted  so  much  of  your  time 
to  its  fruition  might  well  devote  an  in- 
creasing amount  ol  your  time  to  the 
attitude  of  your  outstanding  news- 
papers I  am  convinced  that  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  declare  temporarily 
a  moratorium  on  what  is,  in  the  minds 
of  most  Congressmen,  a  vicious  and  un- 
principled attack  upon  Congress  as  an 
Institution,  it  would  make  the  task  of 
your  friends  in  Congress  in  connection 
with  thia  issue  a  far  easier  one  and 
probably  one  which  we  could  solve.  I 
am  not  arruirg  that  any  individual 
should  not  have  a  full  right  to  express 
himrelf  or  herself  as  he  or  she  wishes 
in  any  editorial,  cartoon,  column,  or 
radio  comment.  I  have  far  too  high  re- 
gard for  the  gieat  majority  of  these  able 
and  r^'sponsible  people  who  shape  public 
opinion.  But  I  am  saying  to  you  here 
and  tonight  that  the  most  effective 
enemies  in  connection  with  fair  con- 
sideration of  thi.T  proposal  are  not  those 
who  ha»e  been  characterized  as  Dixie- 
crats  or  associated  Republicans  in  some 
kind  of  an  undefined  coalition  but, 
rather,  these  brilliant  ''>eople  who  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  devote  their 
talents  to  an  unceasing  campaign  of 
ridicule  and  have,  in  fact,  in  too  many 
instances  prevented  fair-minded  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  who  would  otlierwise 
join  in  our  effort  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  vote  from  signing  this  vital  dis- 
charge petition.  I  realize  that  it  may 
seem  funny  and  is,  imdoubtedly,  profit- 
able to  portray  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  a  pot-bellied,  chin-whiskered 
fool,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  will 
not  find  in  the  meml)ership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  any  single  person  who  re- 
motely resembles  that  conveniently  in- 
accurate picture  of  American  public 
servants  unless  you  resort  to  Pravda  or 
some  other  silly  organ  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 


Our  Merckant  Marine  Profrai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  Nrw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd.  I 
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liurludtf  the  foDowmg  address  cf  Hon. 
^jbuvtC.  Bcxxes.  of  North  Carohna: 

On    Mctchant   iiAKi?*!   PtociAii 
(Addrws  of  Reprwentattr*  Hnajntr  C   Bow- 

KDL  ct  North  Caroltwa.  mciDber.  Oommit. 

t*«  on  Merctumt  Miiliw  and  FUlMftaa.  be- 

lor»  the  National  Rjrers  and  Harbors  Con- 

Sr«».  March  24.  I&o0> 

It  is  a  real  prlTlleR*  to  address  thp  dls- 
t'Ufruiabcd  membership  of  the  National 
RiTcn  and  Harbors  Conference.  My  kcea 
m^mmntnm\  ixxtcrcst  in  jcuT  woTk  U  Inieosificd 

of  lis  vital  bearing  on  the  Atlantic 

ftboard  ii  1111.1  imIihuI  district  which  I  rppre- 
Bent.  Al«.  as  a  loBg-tlme  member  of  th« 
HottM  Oommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
nabertea.  I  ksov  of  yoor  great  ccctrlbutlon 
to  the  American  merchant  marine.  By  con- 
KtantlT  ttrivtng  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  termiiuUs  and  hl^ways  of  vater-borne 
to  promote  public  interest  in  the 
potential    of    onr    ports,    and    to 

^i  new  facilities  and  mcdemtee  old  one« 

to  accommodate  oar  rrer  changing  Indus- 
trial patMra,  70a  mtfo'  an  invaluable 
serrlce. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  speak  briefly 
about  our  merchant  marine.  The  subject 
is  very  close  to  me.  I  share  with  all  Ameri- 
cans justliiahle  pnde  in  the  wart -time  ac- 
eoapUshment  of  cur  marliime  industry. 
Ita  Immediate  postwar  prosperity  ha5  been 
•  OTree  (rf  gratification  to  me.  I  now  con- 
taaplate  with  deep  concern  Its  decline  from 
It.'  proper  place  as  an  lnt«cral  part  of  the 
oomme.jc     which      is      the      lifeblood      of 


It  la  not  my  intention  to  di-^parsge  the 
efforts  at  those  now  in  the  for^lrcn;  o{  the 
flght  for  an  American  merchant  marine  sec- 
OBd  to  none.  Nor  do  I  minimize  the  dlffl- 
eotttoa.  The  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
all  of  us  For  many  years  before  World 
War  n  American-flag  ships  were  carrying 
only  a  small  par:  of  our  products  to  foreign 
markets.  Eminent  In  International  eco- 
nomics, we  had  become  mediocre  m  the 
transpcrtation  adjunct  to  our  world  trade. 
M^t  American  tonnage  was  engaged  in  do- 
me5tic  trade — a  protected  trsftle.  free  from 
foreign-flag  competition,  and  economically 
sound  because  of  higher  costs  of  land  trans- 
portation It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
of  the  clippers,  when  much  of  the  war-born 
conimerce  of  the  world  li>aded  and  unloaded 
frcm  ships  flying  the  American  flag. 

Prewar  conditions  were   but  a  ct-ntlnua- 
tlon  of  the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine      The  causes  are  clearly  recognized. 
Our  maritime  mdristry,  operating  In  Inter- 
nationa: trade  routes,  meets  a  front  of  com- 
petition   not    experienced    by    other    major 
American    Industries.     Lower   fc»eign    uages 
and  living  standards,  and  the  apethetic  ac- 
ceptance   of    them    by    workers,    alone    give 
foreign  competitors  an  advantage.     Any  re- 
duction of  our  own  standards  to  meet  those 
has.  of  course,  been  summarily  rejected.     Oa 
top   of  that,   national   combines   and    inter- 
national cartels,  extraordinary  political  con- 
trols, subsidies  and  rebates  and  the  like,  and 
ail  manner  of  devices  have  been  contrived  to 
gain    foreign    mastery    of    world    shipping. 
Taken  all  together,  these  factors  have  tended 
to  outweigh  any  ruperior  American  produc- 
tion and  operation.     To  combat  the  stifling 
effect  on  American  shipping.  le«{lBlation  was 
enacted  In  1916.  In  1928,  and  apain  In  1S36. 
The  dan»;ers  were  setn,  but  much  wus  left 
undone  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 
The  outbreak  of  W  .rid  War  II  delivered  all 
our  tonnage  to  the  war  effort,  transferred  our 
domestic  trade  to  land  faclMties.  and  created 
the    largest    shlpbuUdicg    program    In    the 
world  s  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  were  the  leading 
maritime  power  simply  because  we  had  con- 
trol of  the  world  s  supply  ot  ship*.  Under 
the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  IMfl.  we  hei  cut  to  re- 
habilitate our  pnvately-ouned  mercbant  ma- 


rine. Also,  we  undertook  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy of  allied  maritime  nations  by  selling 
them  more  than  a  thousand  ships.  To  facili- 
tate the  transition  from  war  to  peace  we 
chartered  as  many  as  1.500  vessels  at  a  time 
to  American  operators.  The  need  for  cur 
products  abroad  promoted  an  unprecedented 
boon  in  Amorlcan-fUg  sliipping. 

There  has  been  a  marked  leveling  from 
-the  abnormal  era  of  1948  through  1*48.  Pre- 
war marlume  nations  are  returning  to  the 
oceans  in  ships  larger,  more  modern,  and 
swifter  than  ours.  All  of  the  prewar  dis- 
•d\-antaees  lace  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  others  have  tjeen  aded.  For  one  ex- 
ample, dome&tic  water-borne  commerce  has 
be«u  unable  to  put  on  the  market  an  eco- 
nomically EounJ  service  because  it  no  longer 
enjoys  its  f sTorable  prewar  position  in  respect 
to  land  tran."?portation. 

Deterioration  cf  domestic  tonnage  is  shown 
by  a  simple  comparison  of  figures.  In  1939 
there  were  4€8  dry  cargo  bottoms  and  304 
tankers — a  total  of  T72.  In  1947  there  were 
but  93  dry  cargo  bottoms  and  218  tankers. 
Traffic  now  mcvej  by  rail  which  could  be 
handled  adequately  and  economically  by 
water  carriers.  The  rail  traffic  moves  at  wa- 
ter-ccmpelled  rates,  often  at  a  loss  to  the 
railroads.  The  water  carriers  lose  the  busi- 
ness which  might  be  profitable  to  them.  No 
carrier  gains,  all  of  them  lose,  and  there  is  a 
consequent  economic  loss  to  the  public. 

This  comparatively  new  and  serious  con- 
dition in  domestic  water-borne  commerce 
constitutes  a  separate  part  cf  the  over- 
all problem.  That  commerce  gave  sub- 
stantial savings  to  domestic  shippers.  Its 
benefits,  extended  hundreds  of  miles  inland 
by  jL^int  and  combination  rail-water  rates, 
were  passed  on  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  Many  great  Industrial  centers  de- 
pended largely  en  coastal  and  intercoastiil 
water  commerce.  Reduction  In  that  com- 
merce Is  detrimental  to  them.  Finally,  do- 
mestic shipping,  constituting  a  large  defense 
reserye  for  World  War  II,  should  be  restored 
for  that  reason  if  no  other. 

I  6utfmit  this  proposition  as  beyond  dis- 
pute: That  there  shall  be  an  American-flag 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  commer- 
cial needs  and  the  national  security.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  urging  enactment  cf  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  apily  stated 
this  overruling  necessity.  The  reasons  t;iven 
were  short,  but  conclusive,  and  are  embodied 
lu  the  law.    They  are: 

1.  In  time  of  peace  foreign  subsidies,  ship- 
ping combines,  and  other  restrictive  or  re- 
bati%e  methods  prejudice  American  shippers. 
Pair  competition  can  be  assured  only  by 
American-flag  tonnage  sufficient  to  carry  a 
reasonable  part  of  our  foreizn  commerce; 

2.  A  neutral  America  could  be  seriously 
crippled.  In  case  of  a  major  war.  for  lack  cf 
bottoms  tj  carry  on  Its  peaceful  foreign 
trade;  and 

3  If  the  United  States  is  Involved  In  a  war, 
American-flag  ships  are  needed  for  naval 
auxiliaries  and  necessary  foreign  Intercourse. 

These  reasons  are  of  even  greater  force  and 
effect  today.  The  need  for  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  now  is  far  more  pressing,  and 
the  Impediments  more  troublesome,  than 
they  were  in  1936.  To  accomplish  our  ob- 
jectives Is  a  criticid  and  perplexing  problem. 
Each  of  us  has  much  at  stake  lu  the  solution. 
The  Congress  and  the  President,  maritime 
Industry  and  labor,  and  shippers  and  trades- 
men are  directly  concerned  More  important, 
the  public  stands  to  profit  from  a  wise  pro- 
gram, or  suffer  Irom  the  lack  of  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  political  and 
economical  factors  govern  our  approach  to 
the  problem.  All  of  them  must  be  kept 
cle.irly  In  mind  to  set  a  course  of  action. 

First  of  all,  cur  system  cf  free  enterprise 
is  the  framework  to  build  upon.  It  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  national  strength,  the  po- 
litical and  economic  concept  that  has 
brought  us  to  world  leadership.  The  best 
pr^pect  lor  a  healthy  and  progressive  mer- 


cbant marine  Is  one  privately  owned  and 
ojicrated,  so  far  as  pcMslble.  It  should  te 
our  ultimate  purpot*.  regardless  of  any  ob- 
stacles. I  think  its  attainment  is  entirely 
poeslble,  even  In  these  times.  That  is  at- 
tested by  the  successful  operation  of  some 
of  our  largest  shipping  companies,  without 
direct  Government  aid. 

At  the  same  time,  progress  toward  our 
objectives  mast  go  hand  in  hand  with  main- 
tenance and  iLiprovement  of  our  standards 
of  living.  Indtistry  is  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
muneration, labor  to  a  fair  wage,  and  the 
public  to  a  fair  share  In  the  resultant  bene- 
fits. Each  should  bear  Its  part  of  the  burden, 
but  none  should  profit  unfairly  at  the  e:t- 
prnse  of  any  other. 

At  the  outset,  also,  the  relationship  of  the 
Government  to  the  merchant  marlnj  must 
be  made  clear.  Whether  and  to  what  extent 
there  will  be  Federal  aid  to  private  owner- 
ship, or  active  Federal  participation,  is  dic- 
tated by  the  public  Interest  and  none  other. 
No  dollar  cf  taxpayers'  money  may  go  to 
line  the  pockets  of  Individuals  or  special 
Interests,  or  groups  of  them.  Nor  may  public 
funds  be  to  foster  InelQciency  and  Incompe- 
tence. 

It  would  be  particularly  unfair  to  the 
Government,  the  American  people,  and  the 
shipping  Industry  Itself,  If  the  Government 
were  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  when, 
by  reason  of  national  emergency.  It  has  no 
alternative  but  to  requisition  privately 
owned  ships.  This  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress,  of  course,  when  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  was  enacted.  However  from 
a  review  of  experience  in  World  War  II.  It 
appears  evident  that  even  greater  and  more 
specific  safeguards  must  be  provided  in  new 
legislation,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
unjust  profits  flowing  solely  from  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency. 

Federal  assistance  should  be  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  the  size  and  quality  essential  to  the 
:  atlonal  welfare  and  security  and  keep  it 
there.  This  may  be  done,  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  already  stated,  by  three 
methods:  First,  by  placing  cur  merchsnt 
marine  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  in  es- 
sential foreign  trade  routes.  Second,  by  pro- 
tecting It  from  discriminatory  practices  in 
domestic  trade:  and  third,  by  paying  the 
cost  of  national  defense  features  not  fully 
useful  In  commerce.  Government  owner- 
ship should  be  limited  to  cases  where  the 
national  security  or  the  nature  of  the  service 
preclude  private  ownership. 

Federal  regulation  should  not  be  so  string- 
ent Bo  to  unduly  hamper  'egltlmate  efforts 
of  private  enterprise  to  develop  profitable 
business.  There  should  b?  all  freedom  of 
action.  Incentive  ^nd  initiative  ne»ded  by 
private  Industry  and  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  This  Is  necessary  to  build 
up  business  in  a  highly  competitive  field  and 
by  effective  private  operation,  to  keep  the 
cost  to  the  taxp."yer  at  a  minimum. 

To  accomplish  our  several  objectives,  with- 
out sacrificing  any.  is  a  tremendous  task. 
But,  though  perhap.T  discouraging,  it  is  by 
no  means  insurmountable.  Careful  study, 
wise  judgment,  vigorous  action,  and  constant 
vigilance  are  needed.  A  concerted,  joint  ef- 
fort of  all  concerned  can  bring  success.  Man- 
agement, labor,  and  Government  must  co- 
.  operate  fully  for  ma.ximum  results  Anti- 
quated, costly  methods  must  be  brought  up 
to  date  or  discarded.  New  and  better  meth- 
ods and  techniques  must  be  devised  and 
utilized.  Greater  efBclency  and  economy 
must  be  developed  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  vessels  and  port  facilities,  in 
other  shoreside  activities,  and  In  all  phases 
of  the  Industry.  Training  of  personnel 
should  be  emphasized,  with  special  reference 
to  continuing  replacements.  Regular,  re- 
liable, and  reasonable  services  should  be 
planned  and  put  Into  operation  We  must 
realize  on  the  superior  potential  of  American 
Inc'ustrlal  genius  and  the  Inherent  skill  and 


Inr  enulty  of  the  American  worker.  In  short, 
all  must  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Only 
then  can  we  reach  our  goal  without  sacri- 
ficing our  standards. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  Is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  d<  velopuig  American-flag 
shipping,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems. In  the  discharge  of  that  responsibility. 
It  is  keep'ng  in  close  contact  with  all  seg- 
ments of  the  shipping  Industry.  Exhaustive 
conslderaticn  has  been,  and  is  being,  given 
the  needs  of  the  Ameiican  merchant  marine. 
Extensive  hearings  have  been  held.  Repre- 
sent.itlves  of  Government,  operators,  labor 
unions,  shipbuilding  and  repair  Industries, 
and  other  interests  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lems at  great  length  before  the  committee. 
As  a  result  of  these  studies.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  committee  that  substantial  changes 
In  the  law  are  needed,  so  that  our  obligation 
to  the  national  commerce  and  security  may 
be  fulfilled. 

L?gislation  has  been  reported,  and  some 
Is  st'll  pending  before  the  Committee,  which 
should  go  far  in  meeting  current  problems, 
although  It  may  not  be  a  complete  remedy. 
The  committee  is  genuinely  interested  in 
developing  the  means  and  methods  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine.  It  is  working 
constantly,  and  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  rest  of  the  Government,  private,  Industry 
and  labor,  to  formulate  and  have  enacted  a 
sound  and  farslghted  program  for  the  marl- 
time  Industry.  The  committee  realizes  that 
the  problem  is  not  a  static  one  and  is  alert 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  It  Is  mindful 
of  the  probable  cost,  and  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  while  at  the  same  time 
helpins  American  shipping  where  American 
shipping  Is  unable  to  go  forward.  I  know 
that  Am3rlcan  shipping  and  allied  Interests 
are  eager  to  help  solve  our  problems.  As  an 
advocate  of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine.  I  welcome  your  support  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  sound  policy,  and  your  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  toward  that  end. 


Resolution  of  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
East  St.  Louis,  III. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewitti  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Divi- 
sion 1,  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  concerning  in 
opposition  to  the  partition  of  Ireland: 
Division  1.  Ancient  Order 

OF  HlEEHNl.\NS  IN  AMERICA, 

East  St.  Louis,  III.,  April  24.  1950. 
Hun.  Melvin  Price. 

House  Offlce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Eear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hit>ernlans,  Division  1.  East 
St.  Louis.  111.,  the  following  resolution  was 
drafted  and  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, In  violation  of  the  rights  and  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  all  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  their  descendants  and  friends  in  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  by  their  Parlia- 
mentary Assembly  In  Westminster,  has  taken 
six  of  the  counties  In  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
an  Inherent  part  of  Ireland,  and  fraudulent- 


ly annexed  them  as  a  separate  slate  under 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain;  and 

•"Whertas  Great  Britain,  against  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  and  desires  of  the  Irish  people 
and  In  violation  of  all  of  the  principles  of  a 
free  people,  continues  to  dominate  and  gov- 
ern these  counties:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  descendants  of  Irish 
forefatliers,  declare  ourselves  to  be  unequiv- 
ocally opp.jsed  to  the  Briilsh  domination  im- 
posed on  the  free  people  of  these  six  coun- 
ties ill  violation  of  all  of  the  b.asic  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  a  true  democ- 
racy: and 

"Whereas  England,  by  this  action,  has 
proven  herself  unworthy  to  participate  in 
any  di"^cussion  pertinent  to  the  future  of 
any  freedom-loving  people:  and  he  it  further 
'  Resolved.  That  we  uphold  the  inherent 
right  of  free  people  to  determine  their  own 
method  of  government  independent  of  the 
dictates  of  any  power-hungry  or  subsidizing 
nation." 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Keelet, 

President. 
Thomas  P.  OBrien, 

Vice  President. 
Cornelius    O'Sdllivan. 

Recording  Secretary. 
John  Moncan. 

Financial  Secretary. 
Patrick  Sheahan. 

Treasurer. 


Attacks  on  Big  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Government  Grocp  Seeks  Rlhn  or  Bio 
BusiNEiiS,   Fairless   Says 

HEAD    OF    united    STATES    STEEL    HITS    FEDERAL 
CRITICS    IN    BITING    PHRASES 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless.  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack today  on  "powerful"  groups  in  Govern- 
ment which  he  said  seek  to  dismember  Amer- 
ican business. 

Declaring  that  all  American  Industry  is  on 
trial  "because  it  has  served  the  public  too 
well — because  It  has  pleased  too  many  cus- 
tomers and  has  built  the  greatest  industrial 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  Mr.  Fair- 
less said: 

"Successful  service  to  the  Nation  now 
strangely  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  the  polit- 
ical punishment  of  those  who  performed  it." 

He  said  those  people  intent  on  "dismem- 
bering business"  are  "the  most  dangerous 
reactionaries  of  this  twentieth  century." 

Mr.  Fairless"  views,  bitlngly  phrased,  were 
addressed  to  a  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  steel  industry. 

His  statement  was  one  of  the  strongest 
to  be  made  before  congressional  critics  of 
big  business  and  bristled  with  such  phrases 
as  "unsound  and  dangerous  notions  '  and 
'Jet-propelled  flights  of  fancy." 

Mr.  Fairless  tcld  the  committee  that 
United  States  Steel  "Is  successful.  It  Is  prof- 
itable. It  Is  efficient,  and  It  Is  a  large  enter- 
prise." 

"These  are  the  simple  facts  and  I  am  proud 
of  them." 

But  he  declared  there  are  within  the  Gov- 
ernment    "powerful    agencies    and    groups 


which  hold  that  all  this  is  wrong.  They  hold 
that  there  is  something  inherently  vicious 
in  bigness,  and  growth  and  success." 

Some  of  these  groups,  he  said,  would  break 
up  successful  business  enterprises  "even 
though  the  h.gh  quality  of  their  service  to 
the  public  is  unquestioned." 

Others  would  put  arbitrary  limits  on  busi- 
ness si/e.  he  went  on.  And  some  would  sub- 
ject business  to  utility  regulation  by  Gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

WOULD    TURN    DACK    THE    CLOCK 

"By  dismembering  business,  they  would 
turn  back  the  clock  to  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  of  50  years  or  more  ago.  and  would  try 
to  squeeze  a  modern,  dynamic,  efficient 
America  once  more  into  the  puny  production 
patterns  of  industrial  childhood. 

"Or,  by  subjecting  American  productive 
enterprise  to  the  deadening  hand  of  politi- 
cal regulation,  they  would  borrow  from  the 
old  world  the  dismal  economic  philosophies 
that  have  led  most  of  Europe  to  desolation 
and  de£p:;.i. 

"They  would  substitute  governmental  reg- 
ulation for  competition  and  political  pres- 
sures for  Government  control." 

Mr.  Fairless  said  the  Nation  needs  big  busi- 
ness as  well  as  small  business.  They  are  in- 
terdependent, he  declared,  despi.e  the  at- 
tempt of  st-'istically  minded  theorists  to 
create  economic  class  distinctions. 

He  called  a  myth  the  charge  hat  U.  S. 
Steel  possesses  monopoly  powers  enabling  It 
to  restrict  competition. 

"T'le  frt  is,"  he  told  the  committee, 
"that  whe-^  r  S  Steel  was  created  in  1901. 
It  produced  66  percent  of  all  the  steel  then 
made  in  America — twice  as  much  as  all  of 
Its  competitors  put  together.  Today  It  pro- 
duces onlr  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel. 

"True,  U.  S  Steel's  production  has  grown 
greatly  during  the  half  century,  but  Us  com- 
petitors lave  grown  nearly  four  times  as 
much,"   he  added. 


Anniversary  of  Founding  of  Nation  of 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  24,  Jewish  people  throughout 
the  world  rejoiced  over  the  celebration 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  infant  nation  of  Israel.  Is 
this  really  an  infant  nation — or  is  It  a 
rebirth  of  the  nobility  of  the  Jewish  race? 
Is  it  not  also  a  tribute  to  the  determi- 
nation and  courage  of  that  people  to  be 
once  again  among  the  brotherhood  of 
nations?  To  raise  its  head  once  more 
as  a  free  unshackled  race?  To  live  once 
again  without  the  fear  of  oppression  and 
limitation? 

Anything  that  is  worth  possessing  is 
worth  fighting  for,  and,  certainly,  this 
is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
struggle  of  this  valiant  race.  It  has  not 
been  a  short  struggle  and  even  though 
the  rest  of  the  world  believed  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  for  the  dreams 
of  the  Jewish  people,  there  appeared, 
once  more,  a  spark  of  life  in  this  seem- 
ingly lost  cause.  Through  almost  19 
centuries  the  fight  has  progressed.  If 
their  dreams  were  a  little  late  in  l>eing 
fuiniled,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  delay 
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was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  desire  for  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  these  pe<Dple.  While 
they  were  carrying  on  their  own  strupRle 
for  freedom,  they  were  stlso  helping 
others  to  obtain  this  most  precious  of 
human  destinies.  I  do  not  need  to  recall 
to  our  minds  the  help  given  us  by  Jewish 
people  when  we  were  suffering  the  birth 
pangs  of  our  Nation  at  Valley  Forge. 
When  the  Congress  of  our  own  country 
liad  failed  to  retain  faith  in  our  cau5e. 
we  received  encouragement — and  nrore 
important — the  necessary  equipment^^ 
from  Jewi.'^h  patriots  who  devoted  their' 
fortunes  to  the  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try and  enabled  us  to  secure  our  freedom. 
I  believe  that  this  second  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Jewsh  nation  of 
Israel  should  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  free  people.  It  is.  m^st 
surely,  an  indication  and  proof  that  per- 
severance, faiin.  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  can  never  be  defeated. 


Rubber  Footwear  Inrports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF    CCNNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  present  further  comment  pertinent  to 
the  disastrous  trade  policies  being  fol- 
lowed by  this  administration. 

New  England  has  long  been  the  "whip- 
ping t>oy"  of  those  who  determine  Fed- 
eral policy.  Agricultural  subsidies  have 
benefited  the  Midwest  to  our  detriment; 
public-power  policies  have  aided  the 
South  and  the  West  to  lure  industries 
from  our  region.  New  Englanders  are 
considered  to  be  second-nite  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  Foreign-trade  policies  have 
been  set  by  those  interested  in  the  free 
trade  of  agricultural  products — without 
regard  to  the  efTect  upon  the  industrial 
East.  We  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  unemployment  sown  by  the 
seeds  of  free  trade. 

The  architects  of  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  were  far  more  concerned  with  the 
export,  under  favorable  conditions,  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  allied  products,  than 
with  the  possible  importation  of  slave- 
labur  goods  to  compeie  with  those  manu- 
factured by  Americans. 

Too  long  have  honest  men  been  cowed 
by  the  label  of  "protectionists"  and  "iso- 
lationists"; therefore  unwilling  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  for  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  Americans. 

No  amount  of  subterfuge  by  the  ad- 
ministration can  mask  the  grand  de- 
sign; further  cutting  of  tariffs  as  con- 
cessions to  foreign  nations.  It  seems 
that  we  always  concede  at  international 
conferences.  Perhaps  our  people  would 
fare  better  if  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate travel  expeases  for  State  Depart- 
ment employees.  At  least  no  jobs  would 
be  threatened  by  stay-at-home  diplo- 
mats. 

Administration  apologists  are  now  at- 
tempting to  carry  water  on  both  shoul- 


ders in  Connecticut.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  promise  citizens  confronted  with 
the  loss  of  employment  that  they  will 
give  every  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  increased  unemployment  through  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  goods,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  apologists  state 
that  no  harm  is  being  done  by  Demo- 
cratic foreign-trade  policies.  Statistics 
are  quoted  showing  a  drop  in  the  impor- 
tation of  canvas  footwear  from  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  past  2  years.  In  reality, 
no  one  has  stated  that  our  difficulties  are 
attributable  to  this  source.  The  imports 
of  waterproof  footwear  from  the  Russian 
satellite  of  Czechoslovakia  are  responsi- 
ble for  production  cut-backs  in  Connecti- 
cut factories. "  Far  more  serious  are  the 
threats  posed  to  this  entire  industry  by 
proposals  to  abandon  the  American  sell- 
ing-price principle,  and  further  tariff 
cuts  which  may  take  place  after  the  Sep- 
tember trade-agreement  meeting  in 
England. 

These  apologists  seize  upon  the  oft- 
quoted  statement  included  in  every  com- 
munication received  on  this  subject  from 
either  the  State  Department  or  the  Tar- 
iff Commission,  to  the  effect  that  if  in- 
creased imports  threaten  or  cause  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industi-y  we  may 
withdraw  from  the  agreement.  This  is 
the  escape  clause  which  allows  the 
United  States  to  cease  being  a  party  to 
its  own  funeral  after  the  corpse  is  em- 
balmed. We  do  not  want  American  in- 
dustry saved  after  it  is  ruined — but  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  issue  is  a  simple  one;  are  we  to 
continue  this  foolhardy  cour.se  of  grant- 
ing concessions  to  slave  labor  nations, 
or  are  we  to  help  protect  the  jobs  of 
Americans,  and  assure  an  adequate  living 
for  their  families?  If  this  is  protection- 
ism, count  me  in. 

As  evidence  that  many  others  have 
grasped  the  true  significance  of  this 
problem,  I  present  material  showing  the 
Increasing  concern  with  Irresponsible 
importation,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Naugatuck  In- 
dustrial Council,  CIO:  an  editorial  from 
the  Catholic  Transcript  of  April  20;  and 
an  interesting  excerpt  from  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  of  April 
28. 

RrsoLOTioN  Adopted  at  Apkil  18.  1950.  Mett- 

ING      or      GKi.A^ER      NADGAIUCK      INDUSTRIAL 

Union    Council,     CIO,    P.    J.     Gallucci, 

President 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  rubber  foot- 
wear, tennis  shoes,  and  allied  producta  frcm 
Japan  and  Czechoslovakia  Is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing In  volume;    and 

Whereas  this  Influx  of  these  low-priced 
products  Is  undermining  the  rubber-footwear 
Industry  In  the  United  States  causing  ex- 
tensive layoffs  and  loss  of  Jobs  of  our  union 
members,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  Income 
and  purchasing  power;  and 

Whereas  the  present  tariffs  are  Inadequate 
to  protect  the  jobs.  Incomes,  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  American  workers  and  union 
members:  Therefore  be  It 

Besolvcd,  That  the  Greater  Naugatuck  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  representing  more 
than  7,000  employees  In  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  further  reduction  In  tariff  on  rubber 
footwear  and  allied  products  which  would 
Inevitably  result  In  widespread  unemploy- 
ment  and  creat  distress  amongst  the  em- 
ployees In  the  rubber  footwear  Industry  In 
the  United  States,  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Greater  Naugatuck  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  CIO.  go  on  record  as 

favoring  Immediate  and  firm  action  by  the 
Government  t3  provide  full  employment  for 
all  of  the  more  than  20,000  people  (men  and 
women)  In  the  rubber-footwear  Industry  In 
the  United  States  Including  the  Immediate 
restitution  of  the  protective  tariff  laws  of 
1932-49;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  United  States  Senate,  and 
individual  copies  sent  to  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Cum- 
merce,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


IFrom  the  Catholic  Transcript  of  April  20, 
19501 

Absurd  and  Intoler.^ble 

On  Sunday  the  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune 
publicized  a  situation  which  for  some  time 
has  puzzled  and  troubled  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut. Tlie  metropolitan  puper  took  a 
look  at  the  city  of  Danbury,  so  many  of 
whose  people  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  hai-making  business.  That  business  is 
not  flourishing  Just  now.  with  the  result  that 
large  num'oers  of  Danbury  residents  are  eith- 
er wholly  unemployed  or  employed  but  part 
time.  The  effect  of  th.s  condition  is  felt  by 
the  entir--  community  and  inieed  has  State 
and  national  repercusMons,  sc  close-knit  Is 
our  economy. 

One  of  the  most  irequcntly  cited  and 
strongly  stressed  causes  of  the  unemploy- 
ment in  Danbury  is  unialr  competition  from 
hats  made  in  Commu  list-run  Czechoslova- 
kia. These  are  brought  Into  the  United 
States  in  great  quantity  and  undersell  the 
domestic  products  Where  Danbiuy-made 
hats  are  priced  to  New  York  milliners  at  $25 
to  $30  a  dozen,  hats  from  Czechos'ovakia  are 
available  to  these  milliners  at  $15  to  $20  a 
dozen  And  where  hat  Imports  frcm  Czecho- 
slovakia were  in  the  a  nount  of  almost  $41,- 
000  In  1946,  they  jum  ^ed  to  the  amount  of 
almost  $1,200,000  In  1949— an  astronomical 
Increase. 

It  Is  notorious  tha,,  wherever  the  Com- 
munists are  In  contral,  slave  labor  Is  the 
rule.  This  has  been  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  refutation — that  slave  labor  is  a 
fundamental  and  p>-rmanent  feature  of 
Communist  economy,  the  very  basis  of  that 
economy.  The  hats  from  Czechoslovakia 
can  be  sold  for  so  little  because  made  by 
captive  and  exploited  labor.  It  Is  equ.illy 
notorious  that  the  \rarfare  to  the  death 
which  th»  Kremlin,  with  mastery  ever 
Czechoslovakia,  is  w<v;ing  against  the  West 
and  principally  against  the  United  States  as 
the  mainstay  of  thi;  West,  Is  ruthlessly 
fought  with  every  soit  of  weapon,  the  eco- 
nomic no  less  than  the  military  and  the  po- 
litical. It  should,  then,  be  Just  a«!  notorious 
that  the  b-ts  dumpel  into  our  market  by 
Communist-run  Czecnoslovakla  are  a  po- 
tent weapon  for  the  Ej-eralin. 

How?  For  one  thing,  the  sharp  decline  In 
employment  in  Danbury  means  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  Income  taxes.  Taxes, 
that  Is,  which  are  urgently  required  to 
finance  the  expensive  programs  both  for  na- 
tional i',?fense  and  fcr  economic  and  arms 
assistance  to  the  European  nations  on  which 
we  c'epend  for  containment  of  the  Commu- 
nist tide.  Cudgel  our  brains  though  we  will, 
we  cannot  see  the  tiniest  k'^Mn  of  common 
sensie  In  talcing  bread  and  butter  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Americans  md  drying  up  a  source 
of  much-needed  Federal  revenue.  In  order 
to  give  dollars  to  a  m?mber  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain bloc  which  alms  at  our  defeat  and  ex- 
tinction. This  8tn».e8  us  as  a  roaring 
absurdl'y. 

For  another  thing.  It  Is  the  dearest  wish 
of  the  Kremlin  that  t  lere  be  depression  and 


discontent  In  the  United  States.  Some  meas- 
ure of  the  first  can  already  be  seen  in  Dan- 
bury. The  second  Is  not  yet  noticeable  on  any 
big  scale.  But  it  could  easily  and  quickly  de- 
velop. Why  anything  of  the  sort  should  be 
tolerated,  when  It  stems  from  a  readily  cur- 
able condition  of  benefit  only  to  the  krrm- 
lln.  we  cannot  make  out.  It  is  a  baffling 
mystery. 

Danbury's  troubles  may  not  be  exclusively 
attributable  to  the  importing  of  hats  from 
a  Communist-run  country,  which  Is  in  effect 
an  enemy  country  in  the  cold  war.  But  they 
are  unquestionably  in  part  attributable  to 
it.  Sanity  requires  tlaat  this  condition  be 
righted,  and  at  once. 

IFrom  the  U.   S.  News  and   World  Report, 
AprU  28,  1950] 

Russia  is  preparing  to  assume  full  control 
over  Czechoslovakia's  trade.  A  new  trade 
treaty  has  been  negotiated,  ostensibly  giving 
the  Czechs  what  amounts  to  a  $200,000,000 
gold  credit,  but  actually  making  Russia  the 
broker  for  almost  all  of  Czechoslovakia's  ex- 
port trade.  The  Russians  gM  power  to  mar- 
ket Czech  products  and  determine  the  share 
of  the  proceeds  the  Czechs  will  receive. 


Fair  Deal  Tough  on  GMOificials?    Not  by 
$8,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  pennstlv.«nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  article  from  the 
newspaper  Labor  of  Saturday  April  29, 
1950: 

Faih  Deal  Touch  on  GM  Officials? — Not 
BY  sa.OOO.OOO — Huge  Bonus  Explains  Why 
They  RE  So  Anxious  To  Cxjt  Taxes  on 
Rich — Sixtt-one  Share  Giant  Melon — 
Disclosure  Makes  Complaints  Hard  To 
Understand — What  Do  They  Want? 

A  move  to  limit  income  taxes  is  becoming 
the  rallying  cry  for  all  kinds  of  lobby  and 
propaganda  groups  in  an  effort  to  weld  them 
into  a  slngl2  body  bent  on  upsetting  every- 
thing that  the  Fair  Deal  stands  for.  Their 
often-repeated  complaint  is  that  Fair  Deal 
spending  and  socialism  are  ruining  the  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  the  loudest  complalners,  and  the 
hea-'^st  contributors  to  the  propaganda 
groups,  are  officials  of  the  giant  General 
Motors  Corp.  After  General  Motors  reported 
record  profits  of  $656,000,000  in  1949— the 
largest  ever  made  by  any  corporation  In  a 
single  year — many  people  began  to  wonder 
what  they  were  complaining  about,  and  how 
much  it  would  take  to  satisfy  them. 

WHY  THET  WANT  TAX  CUT 

This  week  it  became  clear  why  they  are  so 
Interested  in  efforts  to  put  a  limit  on  income 
taxes.  For  61  top  officials  of  the  company 
were  disclosed  to  be  sharing  a  huge  bonus 
melon  for  1949  of  better  than  $6,000,000 
in  cash,  plus  24.333  shares  of  the  company's 
stock,  worth  nearly  $2,000,000  at  present 
prices. 

Uncle  Sam,  of  course,  will  get  quite  a 
chunk  of  that  in  Income  taxes,  but  the 
company  arranged  to  pay  it  in  five  annual 
installments  to  help  the  officials  keep  out 
of  the  upper  brackets,  so  they  can  keep 
as  mucn  as  possible. 

The  announcement  certainly  is  not  going 
to  help  their  propaganda  about  the  Truman 


administration  making  it  tough  for  busi- 
ness to  get  along. 

The  bonus  action  had  to  be  made  public 
under  regulations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  which  requires  that  such 
information  be  given  to  stockholders.  It 
was  contained  in  proxy  statements  mailed 
to  the  company's  400.000  stockholders  witii 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  May  19. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  president,  topped  the 
list,  with  a  total  of  salary,  bonvs,  and  direc- 
tor fees  for  1949  of  $oa6,lC0,  which  suggests 
that  he  has  net  suffered  greatly  from  the  Fair 
Deal.  His  salary  and  fees  totaled  $201,100, 
and  the  bonus  was  $308,021  in  cash  and  1,243 
shares  of  stock.  The  shares  were  given  an 
award  value  of  $76,979,  although  at  present 
market  prices  they  would  bring  more  than 
$100,000. 

Next  behind  him  were  three  executive  vice 
presidents:  Albert  Bradley,  who  gets  $511,- 
22.5  all  told;  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  $496,100.  and 
Marvin  E.  Coyle,  $496,000. 


Open  House  at  Kings  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  editorial  frcm  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  pointing  out  the  need  for  a 
strong  merchant  marine  and  for  contin- 
uing without  restriction  the  facilities  for 
training  capable  merchant  marine  of- 
ficers at  Kings  Point  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  on  Long  Island: 
Kings   Pohnit 

The  United  States  Merch^t  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point  in  Great  Neck  is  holding 
open  house  next  Sunday,  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  Long  Islanders  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  impressive  service  In- 
Btitutlon. 

Kings  Point  is  as  Important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  as  is  West  Point  or 
Annapolis,  yet  it  has  not  attained  the  rating 
accorded  these  Academies  in  the  public  mind. 
The  reason  is  probably  that  Kings  Point  la 
many  years  younger  than  either  the  Army's 
or  the  Navy's  officer-training  schools. 

If  many  more  Long  Islanders  realized  the 
Importance  of  the  Kings  Point  institution, 
and  were  familiar  with  what  It  is  accom- 
plishing In  training  officer  personnel  for 
the  merchant  marine,  it  Is  probable  it  would 
have  far  less  trouble  obtaining  the  financial 
backing  in  Congress  which  is  necessary  if 
it  is  to  continue  in  existence. 

Year  after  year  attempts  are  made  at  Wash- 
ington to  pare  down  the  Academy's  fund 
allocations,  to  reduce  the  allotments  for 
its  students,  and  otherwise  curtaU  both  its 
activities  and  Its  prestige. 

Such  attempts  arise  plainly  because  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  the  Academy 
does  in  training  competent  officers  for  the 
merchant  marine  in  peacetime  and  building 
up  a  reservoir  of  sea  officers  for  war  emer- 
gencies. 

A  strong  merchant  marine  is  a  key  to  pros- 
perity In  commerce  and  Industry  in  peace- 
time. It  is  indispensable  to  our  fighting 
forces  in  wartime.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  as  either  West  Point 
or  Annapolis. 

No  rational  person  would  think  of  curtail- 
ing officer  training  at  either  of  the  older  serv- 
ice academies,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  hesi- 
tation to  restrict  the  training  at  Kings  Point. 


The  Merchant  Marine  Academy  needs  pub- 
lic support.  It  can  grow  and  continue  strong, 
or  It  can  easily  be  restricted  and  hampered 
in  its  development  because  of  a  lack  of  public 
knowledge  of  its  importance. 

The  open  house  at  the  Academy  will  give 
Long  Islanders  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  what  is  being  done  there. 


Where  the  Menace  to  Freedom  Lies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBM 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday,  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark,,  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Bruce  W.  Knight,  from  the  Readers' 
Digest ; 

Where  the  Menace  to  Freedom  Lies 

(Condensed  from  Dartmouth  Alumni 

Magazine) 

(Bruce  W.  Knight,  professor  of  economics, 

Dartmouth  College) 

The  greatest  public  issue  before  Americans 
today  is  pseudo-liberalism — false  liberalism, 
phony  liberalism,  the  pretended  pursuit  of 
liberal  ends  by  means  which  lead  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  other  words,  are  we  to 
have  liberalism  or  are  we  to  have  a  wretched 
counterfeit  in  the  form  of  state  paternalism? 

State  paternalism  is  precisely  what  a  large 
and  articulate  group  of  self-styled  "liberals" 
is  working  mlght-and-main  to  wheedle  or 
even  force  us  to  accept.  In  the  group  are 
Government  officials,  administrators,  and 
academicians— particularly  social  scientists, 
would-be  social  scientists,  and  "cause" 
preachers  making  a  noise  like  social  sci- 
entists. Toward  theso  persons,  as  persons,  I 
bear  no  ill  will.  I  suppose  they  mean  well.  I 
sympathize  with  the  esthetic  Impulse  which 
prompts  them  to  give  us  something  more 
lovely  than  the  facts  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
more  is  needed  to  qualify  them  as  authori- 
ties on  the  attainment  of  human  welfare. 
No  doubt  the  stork  legend  is  artistically  pref- 
erable to  the  truth  about  babies,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  recommended  as  an  approach  to 
regulating  the  supply.  It  is  toward  the  pa- 
ternalist, as  such,  that  I  am  hostUe,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  he,  rather  than  the 
avowed  Red  who  knows  what  he  is  up  to, 
is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  personal 
freedom. 

Liberalism  Is  essentially  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  greatest  of  all  minority  problems, 
the  plight  of  the  individual  person  in  « 
world  organized  or  disorganized  l>y  human 
institutions.  Here  a  great  deal  of  meUphysl- 
cal  nonsense  can  be  avoided  by  facing  the 
simple  fact  that  you  are  you  and  nobody 
else,  and  that  you  want  to  be  yourself  as 
fully  as  possible.  Society  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  also  a 
conspiracy  against  the  real  you.  Liberalism 
tries  to  retain  society's  useful  resulU  whUe 
minimizing  Its  infringement  on  you.  The 
primary  postulate  of  liberalism  is  freedom  of 
the  Individual  for  self-development  and 
self-expression.  Hence  any  attempt  by  au- 
thorities to  restrict  this  freedom  unneces- 
sarily, by  controlling  the  individual  in 
either  his  internal  adjustments  or  his  exter- 
nal relations,  la  to  be  resisted. 

A  liberal  society  is  not  an  organism  in 
which  the  parts  are  to  be  controlled  in  the 
Interest  of  the  whole.  Since  its  fundamen- 
tal interest  inheres  In  the  parts,  the  indi- 
vidual persons,  its  objective  is  uot  control  at 
all  but  voluntary  agreement. 
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American  llb«rallstn  Is  mainly  a  heritage 
from  England.  Ita  chief  elements  are  the 
politics  of  democracy  and  the  economics  of 
the  free  mark  t.  More  broadly.  It  Is  a  diffi- 
cult combination  of  majority  rule  and  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

Prom  its  essential  nature  follow  thes* 
prepositions: 

Independence:  The  people  cannot  exer- 
cise real  self-government  unless  they  think 
Independently  They  must  not  permit  their 
conceptions  of  puhilc  Issues  to  be  deter- 
mlnded  by  arencles  of  the  state. 

Indivldu.alism:  M.^Jorlty  rule  must  leave 
the  Individual  as  free  as  possible  from  th« 
feeling  of  official  coercion. 

Compromise:  If  voluntary  agreement  Is  to 
prevail  over  social  control,  the  art  of  com- 
promise Is  essentia!,  and  to  It.  in  turn,  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  Is  necessary.  No  person 
or  group  must  insist  on  an  exclusive  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  right  or  best  for  the 
people. 

DUTusion:  Since,  as  Lord  Acton  put  it. 
"power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely."  power  must  be  diffused. 
It  must  net  be  concentrated  geographically, 
or  In  the  hands  of  any  one  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  executive. 

Ccnservation  and  progress:  We  cannot 
make  progress,  enlarge  personal  freedom,  ex- 
cept by  conserving  what  we  have  and  build- 
ing on  it.  Liberalism  is  necessiirily  conserva- 
tive In  Its  selection  of  means.  It  is  under- 
mined by  attempts  to  substitute  rapid  struc- 
tural changes  for  natural  growth,  since  such 
chaxages  require  the  people  to  surrender  so 
much  power  to  the  Government  that  they 
cannot  control  the  Government,  that  is. 
govern  themselves. 

Economy:  Liberalism  cannot  survive  with- 
out a  reasonably  sound  free  economy,  or  one 
having  what  the  people  regard  as  reasonable 
rights  of  private  properly  and  reasonable 
•tabllity. 

If  this  is  liberalism,  as  I  believe  It  is.  ad- 
Tocates  of  state  paternalism — for  which  the 
welfare  state  is  another  term — are  not  liber- 
als. Let  us  consider  briefly  certain  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  identifled. 

The  paternalist  Is  a  tireless  espouser.  not- 
ably before  groups  of  women,  of  ral.-ing  more 
and  more  revenue  for  expenditure  en  the 
underprivileged,  partlctilarly  If  the  revenue 
is  supposed  to  come  from  State  ratter  than 
local  taxes.  He  not  only  aches  vocally  for 
•<xlal  Justice  but  Is  very  intolerant  of  any- 
thing save  the  welfare  state  as  a  means  to  it. 
II  you  happen  to  believe  that  a  distention 
of  governmental  power  is  not  the  liberal 
answer  to  private  abuses  of  power,  he  calls 
you  a  reactionary.  He  prefers  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  paternalist  In  government 
takes  something  which  is  not  his  and  redis- 
tributes it  among  a  larger  number  of  voters. 

The  paternalist  typically  advocates  more 
centralization  of  power,  not  only  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  In  the  executive 
branch.  For  how  else,  he  reasons,  can  you 
get  a  sufficient  "ral:..  o'  laws"  to  penetrate 
the  parched  soil  of  social  injustice?  Do  not 
the  ends  Justify  the  means?  It  logically  fol- 
lows that  the  Federal  Government  must  col- 
lect and  expend  larger  and  larger  fractions  of 
the  national  income  to  support  more  and 
bigger  agencies  for  social  control. 

He  employs  the  piecemeal  technique  of 
Hitler,  presenting  his  program  In  dramatized 
bits  so  that  the  expansion  of  expenses,  bur- 
geoning of  government  and  contraction  of 
Individual  freedom  will  not  be  noticed  till 
too  late. 

Nowhere  is  ^Vmerlcan  liberalism  more 
kicked  around,  stood  upside  down,  and 
turned  Inside  out  than  in  the  fleid  of  eco- 
nomics. Nor  should  this  prove  surprising. 
The  economy  U  a  strategic  sector  at  which 
to  laxuch  the  assault  on  individual  freedom. 
Moreover,  our  economy  is  peculiarly  viUner- 
able  to  attack.  It  will  have  enough  trouble 
to  Btaad   without   the   persistent   effort*   of 


bogtis  liberals  to  push  It  over  by  misrepre- 
senting its  character. 

Any  available  alternative  to  the  free  mar- 
ket necessarily  involves  a  tremendoxis  loss  of 
Individual  freedom.  Apart  from  anarchism, 
which  is  obviously  unworkable,  the  only  real 
alternatives  are  authoritative  systems  in  the 
form  of  communism,  fascism,  or  democratic 
socialism.  The  first  two  of  these  require  no 
discussion  here.  For  democratic  socialism. 
of  which  the  welfare  state  is  one  variety,  only 
two  possible  outcomes  are  probable  enough  to 
be  worth  talking  about.  First.  If  It  re- 
mained democratic,  it  would  become  a  colos- 
sal racket.  With  practically  all  wealth  being 
Government  wealth,  and  practically  all  in- 
come Government  Income,  Government  offi- 
cials would  have  approximately  five  times  as 
much  as  new  with  which  to  promote  their 
causes,  especially  the  cause  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  power.  Second,  and  largely  because 
of  its  having  become  the  first.  It  would 
cease  to  be  democratic. 

The  paternalist  employs  other  tricks  to 
misrepresent  our  economy.  He  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  private  monopoly,  bad 
though  seme  monopolies  are  He  overlooks 
the  foremost  father  of  monopolies,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  He  assumes  that  the  evil  of 
monopolies  would  be  reduced  by  having  one 
huee  monopoly,  the  Government. 

Our  worst  offender  again3t  freedom  of  the 
market  is  the  Federal  Government  It.self. 
The  tarifT  alone  has  probably  done  more 
economic  damage  Inside  and  outside  America 
than  all  our  industrial  monopolies  combined. 
Further,  government  h.is  been  the  foremost 
abettor  of  internal  monopoly.  It  has  used 
Import  duties,  quarantine  regulations,  cur- 
rency manipulation,  and  the  like,  to  keep 
firms  out  of  the  market  It  ha  .  shut  out  sub- 
stitute products  by  such  means  as  the  out- 
rageous tax  on  colored  margarine.  It  has 
restricted  output  directly  In  its  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Yet  the  paternalist  proposes  to  cure  the 
evils  of  monopoly  by  making  the  Government 
a  far  bigger  monopolist  than  it  already  is. 
The  chief  argument  for  this  course  is  that 
monopoly  is  "inevitable,"  and  must  therefore 
be  public  rather  than  private.  If  half  the 
energy  now  devoted  by  the  state  to  promot- 
ing monopolies  and  then  trying  to  control 
them  were  given  instead  to  freeing  th3  mar- 
ket and  keeping  tt  free,  the  output  of  welfare 
and  liberalism  would  be  far  larger. 

There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the 
candid  espousal  of  communism  or  faclsm  by 
persons  who  really  believe  that  liberalism  is 
washed  up.  But  there  is  no  honest  justifica- 
tion for  the  brazen  posing  of  state  paternal- 
ism as  the  one  and  only  liberalism.  If  one 
honestly  believes  in  socialism,  let  him  say  so, 
and  call  It  that,  and  explain  why.  But  don't 
call  it  liberalism. 

Winston  Churchill  has  said:  "Of  the  differ- 
ence between  socialisTi  and  communism  I 
said  a  good  many  years  ago  that  a  strong 
dose  of  either  socialism  or  communism 
would  kill  Britannia  stone  dead,  and  at  the 
Inquest  the  only  question  for  the  jury  would 
be:  Did  she  fall  or  was  she  pushed?" 


Changes  Needed  in  Electoral  Plan 


EXTEI'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  a  meritorious  editorial  from  the 
pen  of  Marlon  Gaines  In  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal.     It  gives  deserved  sup- 


port to  the  Gossett  air  endment  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  ekctora  college  system  of 
electing  Presidents.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  editorial,  as  follows: 

Chances  Nieded  in  Eixctoral  Plan 

Political  dopesters  have  not  been  optimis- 
tic about  the  prospect  f  )r  House  approval  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
revise  the  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
Presidents.  It  would  lUtomatlcally  divide 
the  electoral  vote  of  eacn  State  among  Presi- 
dential candidates  acco  ding  to  the  popular 
vote  in  the  State.  Un<ler  present  customs, 
en.ch  State's  votes  are  Ci.st  In  a  block  for  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  vote.  With 
this  change  the  electoral  vote,  which  actual- 
ly determines  the  election  of  a  President, 
would  follow  the  popular  vote  State  by  S-ate, 
and  the  system  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  election  of  Presidents  by  popular  vute. 

An  unfortunate  feature  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  is  :hat  argument  seems 
to  center  on  the  question  of  how  the  change 
might  affect  the  imirediate  political  for- 
tunes of  one  party  or  :he  other.  Naturally 
this  tends  to  obscure  the  questions  of  wheth- 
er the  proposal  would  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  whole  people,  and  cf  whether  the  change 
might  be  made  still  better  by  throwing  out 
the  electoral  vote  system  altogether  and 
electing  Presidents  by  direct  popular  ballot. 

If  the  matter  is  debated  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  jood  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  any  defensible  stimd  can  be  taken  for 
keeping  the  present  s/stem.  The  question 
to  be  decided  then  Is  not  whether  or  not  to 
make  a  change,  but  -vhat  kind  of  change 
should  be  made. 


Un-American  Act  vities  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  GZOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATRTES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followinij  resolution: 

Whereas  there  is  a  cced  for  a  rededlcatlon 
to  the  principles  and  Ideals  upon  which  cur 
Republic  was  founded;  and 

Whereas  the  devotion  and  allegiance  cf 
each  citizen  and  orgai.ization  to  these  prin- 
ciples is  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
Republic  and  to  the  continue;!  growth  of 
freedom  and  economic  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  there  are  individuals  and  organi- 
sations dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
through  Its  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  is  engaged  in  exposing  commu- 
nism and  Communlfts.  whercever  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  said  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  been  engaged  In  conduct- 
ing a  hearmg  on  Communist  activities  with- 
in the  Territory  of  Kawall  since  April  10. 
1950;  and 

Whereas  said  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  Is  performing  a  public  service 
In  the  cause  of  patnotlsm,  Americanism, 
and  Is  performing  a  lurther  public  service 
In  exposing  the  degree  of  communistic  Infil- 
tration present  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
which  said  exposing  of  communism  and 
Communists  tends  to  defeat  their  effective- 
ness In  our  community:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  HonolUu  Post,  1540.  of  tht 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    oj    the    Vaxttd 


States  (a  veterans'  organization  chartered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States).  That 
said  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee be  commended  and  congratulated  for  its 
excellent  work  In  the  community  In  the 
cause  of  Americanism,  patriotism,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  Ideals  and  liberties  we  cherish 
so  dearly  may  be  perpetuated  forever;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  our  Delegate  to 
Congress. 

Submitted  by  Hyman  M.  Greenstein,  na- 
tional deputy  inspector  general.  VTW,  past 
commander.  Department  of  Hawaii,  VTW, 
past  post  commander.  Honolulu  Post  1540, 
VFW. 


Explorer   Before   Boone   Was   Not   First 
Briton  in  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  story  written 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Griffin,  staff  correspond- 
ent of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
April  24.  1950.  on  Dr.  Thomas  Walker: 
Explorer     Before     Boone    Was     Not    FiasT 

Briton    in    Kentucky— B.^RBOtmviLLE    To 

Pat  Homacb  to  Da.  Walker 
(By  Gerald  GrlfBn) 

Barbourviixe.  Kt.,  April  23.— The  man 
Barb-^urvUle  and  its  environs  will  honor  in 
its  bicentennial  celebration  the  coming 
week  end  was  no  mythical  figtire.  no  Paul 
Bunyon  of  the  Cumberlands.  but  a  real  his- 
torical character — Dr.  Thomas  Walker. 

Ancestor  of  many  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
families,  Dr.  Walker  antf.slated  Daniel  Boone 
into  the  land  beyond  the  mountains  by 
almost  2  decades.  But  even  at  that  he 
found  Initials  carved  en  trees  Indicating  that 
other  English  explorers  had  preceded  him. 

named  cttmberlanu  kiver 

Two  things  prevented  Dr.  Walker's  name 
from  bemg  as  well  known  today  as  that  of 
Boone.  First,  he  turned  back  when  he  was 
within  a  day  or  two  of  reaching  the  rolling 
plains  of  the  Bluegrass  region.  And  second, 
what  is  now  Kentucky  still  was  a  forbidden 
region,  claimed  by  both  the  English  and 
French,  for  that  important  matter  had  not 
then  t>een  settled  by  the  outcome  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  which  sputtered 
along  from  1755  to  1763. 

But  Dr.  Walker  and  the  Intrepid  explorers 
who  accompanied  him  through  Cumberland 
Gap  in  1750  left  their  imprint  by  the  name 
"Cumberland."  which  he  gave  to  the  river 
of  that  name.  And.  according  to  the  History 
of  Kentucky  written  by  Judge  Charles  Kerr, 
Lexington,  who  died  recently,  he  named  the 
Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River. 

A  surveyor  in  the  romantic  heyday  of  sur- 
veyors, and  of  necessity  a  fearless  explorer. 
Dr.  Walker  was  bom  January  15,  1715.  in 
King  and  Queen  Cotmty  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  a  loyal  subject  of  the  English  King. 

When  he  died,  November  9.  1794.  at  Castle 
Hill,  his  home  In  Albemarle  County,  near 
CharlcttesvUle.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  he 
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was  a  citiaen  of  the  lusty  young  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  neighbor  oi  Tlusaaaa 
Jefferson. 

RZCOKDED  EXFLOEATIONS 

While  yet  In  his  early  thirties.  Dr.  Walker 
had  gained  recognition  as  a  surveyor,  as  had 
George  Washington,  and  in  1748  accom- 
panied Col.  James  Patterson  on  a  totir  of 
inspection  into  southwestern  Virginia.  But 
this  party  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountain  barrier  then  recognized  as  the 
western  rim  of  colonial  Virginia. 

Dr.  Walker  kept  methodical  records  of  his 
exploration  activities  and  modern  historians 
have  delved  into  them  in  looking  into  early 
pioneer  times. 

His  knowledge  of  the  western  country  fre- 
quently was  utilized  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment which,  on  several  occasions,  sent 
him  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
And  it  was  not  the  Indians  who  gave  him 
trouble  on  his  famous  Kentucky  Journey — 
they  let  him  strictly  a.one — but  a  bear  that 
wounded  one  of  his  companions,  and  a  snake 
that  bit  one  of  his  hor^ses  on  the  nose. 

MADE  TREATY  WTTH  ISOQUOIS 

Dr.  Walker's  most  celebrated  Indian  treaty 
was  the  one  at  Fort  Stanwix.  N.  Y..  in  which 
the  English  gained  title  to  the  lands  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  Including  what  Is  now 
most  of  Kentucky.  Tne  other  party  to  the 
treaty  was  the  Iroquois  Tribe. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  hazardous  invasion  of 
the  lands  which  later  became  Kentucky 
County  and  a  long  time  later,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Walker  entered  Into 
a  contract  with  the  Loyal  Land  Co.  on 
December  12,  1749.  The  company  had  title 
to  800,000  acres  west  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  it  became  Dr.  Walker's  job 
to  explore  it  for  possibilities  of  settlement. 

With  five  intrepid  companions,  all 
mounted,  two  pack  horses,  and  a  few  hunt- 
ing hounds.  Dr.  Walker  set  out  Irom  his  home 
near  Charlottesville,  now  home  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  on  March  6,  1750.  His 
companions  were  Ambrose  Powell,  William 
Tomlinson,  Colby  Chew,  Henry  Lawless,  and 
John  Hughes. 

TELLS    or    HUNTING 

Several  months  later  they  were  back  home 
with  a  none  too  glowing  report  of  the  western 
country  except  for  the  hunting,  a  tally  of 
which  ends  the  Walker  log: 

"We  killed  in  the  journey  13  buffaloes, 
8  elk,  53  bears,  20  deer.  4  wild  ceese,  about 
150  turkeys,  besides  small  game.  We  might 
have  killed  three  times  as  much  meat  If  we 
had  wanted  It." 

The  Walker  party,  after  stopping  with  a 
few  settlers  along  the  way,  passed  through 
what  Is  now  known  as  Cumberland  Gap — 
later  publicized  by  Boone — April  lb,  1750, 
and  pierced  the  mountain  chain  now  known 
as  the  Cumberlands.  But  there  is  no  abso- 
lute record  that  Dr.  Walker  named  either  the 
gap  or  the  chain.  In  his  journal  he  refers 
to  the  Cumberlands  merely  as  the  "steep 
ridge  " 

But  4  days  later  he  discovered  and  named 
the  Cumberland  River,  from  which  the 
mountains  and  the  giip  probably  got  their 
name.  He  named  the  river  after  William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  King 
George  II  and  Queen  Caroline. 

Following  the  Warriors'  Path  of  the  In- 
dians, later  followed  by  Boone  and  the  pioneer 
settlers,  he  forded  the  Cumberland  j'ist  below 
the  present  site  of  Plnevllle — Cumberland 
Ford — where  the  Iroquois  are  believed  by 
some  historians  to  have  thrown  back  other 
tribes.  That  was  between  1700  and  1750  In 
the  Iroquoian  conqu  n  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Near  the  present  site  of  Barbourvllle  the 
party  divided,  some  of  them,  with  Dr.  Walker. 
continuing  southwestward  and  the  others 
remaining  to  build  a  log  cabin,  8  by  12  feet, 
clear  a  little  pntch  of  land,  and  plant  com 
and  peach  stones. 
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It  was  on  this  trip  away  from  the  baa*  Chat 
Dr.  Walker  found  the  InltlaOs  carved  on  the 
trees.  Also,  from  a  high  point,  he  could  see 
nothing  but  thickets  of  laurel  and  decided  to 
change  direction.  He  returned  to  bis  base, 
April  28  to  find  the  cabin  built  near  an 
abandoned  village,  poaslbly  Cherokee,  of  sev- 
eral Indian-type  cabins  grouped  around  a 
mound  20  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide  at  the 
top. 

The  exact  site  of  the  cabin  built  by  the 
Walker  group  Is  a  matter  of  debate  among 
historians,  but  they  usually  agree  that  it  was 
the  first  built  In  Kentucky  by  English-speak- 
ing people.  At  any  rate  it  was  somewhere 
within  a  few  miles  of  BarbourviUe. 

Without  waiting  for  their  corn  to  ftrow, 
the  party  pulled  out  from  the  base  and  made 
their  way  to  the  mouth  of  Station  Camp 
Creek,  where  It  empties  into  the  Kentucky 
near  Irvine.  Just  a  couple  of  days  more  on 
the  way  west  and  they  could  have  taken 
home  a  more  encouraging  report — they 
would  have  reached  the  great  meadows  of  the 
Bluegrass — but  here  they  turned  toward  the 
northeast. 

CAMP  NOW  IB  SALTEBSniXS 

Continuing  through  the  wlldemesa.  the 
party  camped  June  3  where  the  courthouse 
now  stands  at  SalyersviUe  and  named  the 
Louisa  River  which,  according  to  Judge  Kerr, 
later  became  known  as  Levisa  Fork.  They 
named  it  for  Louisa,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Then  they  passed  over  the  present  site  of 
Paintsville  and  made  their  way  back  to  Char- 
lottesville. 

That  celebrated  journey  took  place  300 
years  ago,  26  years  before  the  United  States 
was  born  and  Kentucky  County  of  Virginia 
was  created.  And  it  was  several  years  before 
the  rebel  and  surly  Cherokee  chief.  Dragging 
Canoe,  told  Judge  Richard  Henderson  and 
Boone  at  Sycamore  Shoals: 

"You  have  bought  a  fair  land,  but  there  is 
a  cloud  hanging  over  it;  you  will  find  its  set- 
tlement dark  and  bloody." 


Michis^'i  Miracle  Mile 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  prone  to  overlook 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  Installa- 
tions in  the  world  which  is  located  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  the  locks  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  our  national  economy  would 
be  greatly  hampered.  It  Is  through 
these  locks  that  over  80  percent  of  our 
iron  ore  moves  from  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  to  our  creat  Industrial  centers. 

Our  military  has  designated  the  Soo 
Locks  as  one  of  our  prime  defense  areas. 
Time  and  time  again,  I  have  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  more  ade- 
quately protect  this  vital  zone  by  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  military  installation 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  is  no  military 
secret  that  the  Army  finally  plans  on 
stationing  an  antiaircraft  battalion  at 
the  Soo  but  no  permanent  base  has  been 
established.  Even  though  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  has  constantly  recommended  to 
the  Pentagon  that  permanent  facilities 
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be  constructed,  we  have  been  unsuc-cess- 
ful  in  securing  thi5  vital  installation. 
I  include  at  this  point  of  my  remarks 
^  an  ariirie  written  by  Norman  and  Mad- 
elyn  Carlisle  titled  ■'Michigans  Miracle 
Mile."  which  appeared  in  the  May  1950 
issue  of  Coronet  magazine: 

M!CHic.\N  s  MnucLt  Mn.K 
(Bjr  Ronxum  and   liadelyn  Carlisle) 

TBZ  TAXtriTS  SOO.  A  MAKVXL  OF   ENCINTZKING. 
IS    THX    BITSXZST    CAN4L    Qf    TUX    WOKU> 

There  Is  a  sir  tch  of  water  In  nonhera 
Mtctiigan.  en  tbe  United  State<-Canadlaa 
Dottier,  that  prond^s  one  of  the  greatest 
nautical  aliavi  on  earth.  Nattire  designed  U 
aa  a  tp»cticnlar  s?t  of  violent  rapids  In  the 
81^  Marys  River,  which  connects  Lakes  Su< 
polor  and  Buron.  Human  ingenuity  turned 
It  Into  an  engineering  marvel,  the  world  s 
busiest  canal,  through  which  passes  more 
car^o  t'-on  goes  through  the  Panama.  Suez, 
and  Kltl  Canals  oombthcd 

Tet  Ulcfalgiui':  mlr«de  mile,  the  fabu- 
lous Sault  Ste.  Mane — generally  known 
simply  a*  "The  Soo" — piles  up  this  record 
In  cnl/  6  months  annually,  r-hile  the  oth- 
ers are  (^>en  year-round. 

The  trea  occupied  by  the  ca^.al  and  its 
(amouc  locks  has  well  Ijeen  called  the  most 
iBponant  mUs  ta  America.  Without  the 
Soo.  our  economy  would  be  disrupted,  fac- 
tories •!  JU-d  jc  forced  to  move,  great  Indus- 
irlai  centers  like  Pit'soiirgh  «ould  shrivel. 
the  price  of  hundreds  of  products  you  buy 
would  scar. 

£l.-&::g€:j  enough,  the  S^o  Is  perhaps  the 
least-ltivjwn  of  modern  englree»lng  achieve- 
ments. Spectators  are  astonished  at  the 
.  mecfl  wl:h  which  vessels  are  raised  and  low- 
•red.  so  that  a  s'-lp  vhlch  has  been  towering 
far  above  them  has.  in  a  few  minutes, 
drop.ied  so  low  that  they  ee  looking  onto 
iU  decks. 

The  boo  to  reaUy  a  set  of  gigantic  water 
•torators  which  overcome  the  22-foot  hurdle 
present: i  by  the  feet  that  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior  is  higher  than  that  of  Huron.  Ships 
go  thrcu^h  the  locks  on  an  average  of  one 
every  13  minute?.  24  hours  a  day — except 
wi^n   Old   Man   Weather   s:eps   in. 

The  Soo  has  a  long  and  colc-fui  history. 
Two  years  befire  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  a  yourr  French  explorer.  Eti- 
snne  Brule,  stared  In  amazement  at  the 
falls  In  the  St.  Marys  River  Father  Mar- 
quette established  a  mission  there  in  1668. 
To  this  isolated  20>year-o!d  town,  there 
came  m  1853  Charles  Harvey,  a  determined 
young  man  from  New  England.  He  had  no 
Idea  that  his  visit  would  help  to  change  the 
history  of  America,  for  his  purpose  in  com- 
ing was  sin~.ply  to  sell  weighing  scales  for 
the  K  T  Fairbanks  Co. 

Young  Harvey  never  got  a  chance  to  sell 
scales.  Stricken  with  typhoid,  he  lay  des- 
perateSy  Ul  for  weeks  While  he  was  recov- 
ering, he  had  time  to  talk  to  bearded  pros- 
pectors uho  had  come  in  from  the  upper 
peninsula  wilderness  with  Important  news. 
Copper  and  iron-  huge  deposits  of  it— had 
been  discovered.  The  metal  was  desperately 
n->eded  for  .America's  grtJWlng  inustry.  Yet 
young  Harvey  sensed  that  this  mineral 
treasure-trove  lay  useless,  because  tijere  w.«.s 
ao  wsy  to  transport  it  to  civilization. 

Bxoept   for   one  cruel   Joke   of   nature.   It 

coiild  come  down  the  Great  Tjkes  In  ships. 

-  But  La''.e  Superior  was  almv>st  22  feet  h.gher 

than  Huron,  and  the  link  l>etween  was  the 

vloleut  St.  Marys  Rivc 

As  soon  as  Harvey  was  able,  he  rushed  back 
to  his  employer,  Erastus  Fairbanks,  and 
Rudac.cusly  proposed  organizing  a  company 
to  bui  cl  a  set  of  loclts  on  the  St.  Marys 
Elver.  Ke  himself  would  direct  the  build- 
ing. Toung  Harvey  was  so  persuasive  that 
he  Inciucej  the  hardheaded  New  England 
.  bualne;s.-nan  to  organize  the  St.  Mary's  Falls 
Sh.p  Canal  Co. 


There  were  vast  oljstacles  in  the  way  of 
completing  such  a  project  in  a  remote  wil- 
derness. Stone  for  the  loclts  had  to  come 
from  far  down  on  Lake  Erie,  wrought  iron 
for  the  lock  gates  all  the  way  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  nearest  telegraph  ofttce  was  450 
miles  away,  in  Detroit;  letters  to  Harveys 
financial  backers  in  the  East  took  6  weeks 
for  delivery. 

Yet  he  wasted  no  time  worrying  about 
problems.  Two  days  after  he  arrived  with 
400  men  m  June  1853.  he  had  shelters  built 
for  them  and  personally  turned  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth. 

The  first  winter  was  a  white  nightmare. 
Temperatures  stayed  at  35  t>elow.  day  after 
day.  The  workmen  grew  numb  with  cold.  In 
spite  of  huge  bonfires.  At  each  runway 
Harvey  had  a  watcher  whose  Job  consisted 
of  rubbing  snow  on  any  man  whose  face  was 
turning  white  with  frostbite. 

The  spring  following  the  second  winter  a 
new  and  treacherous  enemy  struck. 
Cholera. 

Harvey  saw  the  whole  undertaking  ending 
in  wretched  failure  if  his  men  fled  the  dread 
epUcmlc.  Calling  together  his  most  trusted 
worjcmen.  he  told  them  that  the  truth  must 
be  concealed  from  the  others.  Each  morn- 
ing his  lieutenants  gathered  and  carried 
away  the  dead  for  burial  deep  In  the  forest. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  never  learned  that  200 
men  died  before  the  epidemic  at  last  abated. 
Somehow  they  kept  goin:;;.  driven  by  the  lean, 
insatiable  H;u-vey.  who  was  determined  that 
the  locks  should  be  completed  before  the  ice 
broke  up  or  the  Lakes.  He  won  his  battle, 
la  April  1855  tiie  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
fiowed  into  Lafce  Huron  through  the  new 
canal,  and  in  June  the  first  ship  was  locked 
through.  The  fabulous  Soo  had  become  a 
reality. 

Harvey's  burning  faith  that  the  Soo  Canal 
would  mean  a  new  era  fcM-  America  had  been 
vindicated.  Today,  to  handle  the  more  than 
100.000.000  tons  of  cargo  that  move  through 
it  each  year,  the  Soo  has  three  great  ioclts, 
in  addition  to  the  Poe  lock,  which  replaced 
the  original  Harvey  lock  in  1896.  Through 
these  great  devices  passes  an  endless  parade 
of  Great  Lakes  shipping,  the  very  lifeblood 
of  American  commerce. 

The  colorful  pageant  includes  giant  600- 
foci  ore  Ixjats.  which  may  carry  as  much  as 
20.000  tons  of  ore:  huge,  bulging  grain  car- 
riers, often  loaded  with  half  a  million  btishels 
of  wheat:  sleek,  black  oil  tankers:  trim  pri- 
vate yachts,  and  sometimes  even  rowboats 
or  canoes.  Any  '•raft,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small,  has  the  privilege  of  going  through 
the  Ioclts  without  pa3rment  of  any  kind. 

Although  it  Is  run  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineers,  there  Is  no  sign  of  m.illtary 
activity  at  the  Soo.  The  man  who  bosses 
this  bustling  enterprise  Is  a  soft-spoken 
civilian  engineer,  aifford  Aune.  From  the 
administration  building,  he  directs  the  325 
employees  who  handle  the  Job  of  running 
the  locks.  The  enterprise  costs  the  United 
States  only  11.000,000  a  year,  a  sum  so  modest 
that  shlppmg  experts  describe  the  Soo  as 
"Uncle  Sam's  biggest  bargain." 

Smooth  as  the  operation  of  the  locks  may 
be.  the  men  at  the  Soo  never  forget  that  as 
long  as  human  beings  run  the  ships  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  error. 

They  rememt>er  what  happened  in  1»09  at 
the  Canadian  locks.  Two  down-ljound  ships, 
the  Crescent  City  and  the  Asiinabota.  had 
Just  entered  the  locks.  Approaching  from 
down  rivfr  was  the  Perry  G  Walker,  which 
the  lockmaster  ordered  to  »ait.  Instead,  she 
kept  on  coming,  straight  toward  the  gates 
which  towered  above  her,  and  behind  which 
were  millions  of  gallons  of  water  and  two 
huge  ships.  / 

Si>ectators  watched  In  horror  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Walker  ar.d  the  gates  nar- 
rowed. There  were  shouts  from  the  men  on 
her  own  decks,  and  a  frantic  clanging  of  bells 
in  the  engine  room.  Still  tlie  sh:p  kept  com- 
ing on.     With   a   rending   crash   her   prow 


smashed  into  the  gates,  ripping  them  from 
their  hinges.  With  a  roar,  a  wild  toiTent  of 
water  rushed  out.  carrying  with  It  the  two 
ships  which  had  been  in  the  lock. 

There  was  a  melee  of  ships  and  water, 
from  which  all  three  craft  emerged  badly 
battered.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  kil.ed.  but 
so  great  was  the  force  of  tho  water  that  both 
upper  and  lower  gates  of  the  lock  were  carried 
away. 

To  the  lO.OOO  Great  Lakes  seamen,  the  Soo 
means  news  from  home,  books  to  read,  a 
mid-voyage  contact  with  land  in  a  swift  7- 
day  round  trip  that  takes  them  from  Doluth 
to  Cleveland  and  back. 

Here  at  the  Soo  U  the  unique  canal  post 
office  that  stays  open  24  hours  a  day.  When 
a  ship  enters  the  locks,  her  skipper,  mate,  or 
a  seaman  scrambles  ashore  and  rushes  to  a 
gray  stone  bulldin.;  that  houses  the  post 
office.  Here  he  will  find  a  fat  packet  of 
mall  awaiting  him.  the  clerks  having  been  in- 
formed hours  in  advance  that  this  ship  was 
coming  In. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  SiX)  that 
the  man  who  climbs  down  the  ladder  of  a 
Huron-bound  ship  will  also  climb  down  to 
get  back  aboard.  Daring  the  comparatively 
short  time  the  sailor  has  been  ashore,  the 
ship  has  been  lowered  until  it  Is  ttelow  the 
ground  level. 

The  Sjo  becomes  a  knot  of  tension  in  the 
long  line  of  navigation  late  in  November, 
when  the  ships  are  making  their  last  runs, 
their  skippers  praying  for  a  few  more  hours 
of  good  weather  and  open  water.  They  are 
racing  with  winter,  and  they  do  not  always 
win.  Sometimes  the  Ice  closes  In  on  scores 
of  ships  above  and  below  the  locks. 

Wind.  too.  can  be  a  stern  enemy  of  ships 
and  men.  One  fall  afternoon  in  1948.  it  was 
howling  at  close  to  60  miles  an  hour  with  all 
the  makings  of  big  trouble.  It  came,  soon 
enough.  Through  the  flying  spray,  men  at 
the  lock  level  saw  two  ships  headed  straUht 
for  the  same  lock  at  an  angle  that  Indicated  a 
disastrous  crash. 

From  his  knowledge  of  incoming  craft,  the 
lockmaster  high  in  his  tower  knew  there 
shouldn't  be  two  ships  there  at  all.  Trying 
to  pierce  the  black  wall  of  flying  water,  he 
made  out  that  what  the  man  on  the  run- 
ways had  seen  was  really  Just  one  ship,  swung 
In  across  the  lock. 

Still,  the  situation  was  desperate.  The 
ship,  now  discerned  to  be  the  Ralph  Watscn, 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  get  swung  straight  into  the  lock. 
Obviously  she  would  need  tugs. 

For  six  tense  hours  the  great  ship  lay  there 
straining,  until  enough  tugs  could  ccme  up- 
river  and  be  locked  through  to  Join  her  In  the 
titanic  battle  with  the  wind.  Eventually 
they  freed  her  and  she  steamed  through  with 
no  damage  to  ship  or  locks. 

Tlie  sturdy  men  of  the  Soo  had  won 
another  victory  over  the  elements.  Once 
again  the  long  ships  were  free  to  pass  through 
the  busiest  water  mile  in  America. 


Water,  Our  Most  Precious  Natural 
Resource 
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HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TIIXAS 

IN  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Nation  IS  becomitvT  increasingly  aware  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  water  conserva- 
tion and  the  insuring  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  water  for  ourselves  and 
our  pcoterity. 
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Important  light  on  the  problem  was 
Ehed  by  the  Honorable  Guy  C.  Jackson, 
Jr..  president  of  the  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Association,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  interested,  I  taie  pleasure  in 
placing  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Judge 
Jackson's  address  i 

Water — Otm   Most  Phecious   Natt^al 
Resotthce 

There  is  no  more  Important  basic  problem 
confronting  the  people  of  Texas  today  than 
the  problem  of  developing,  conserving,  and 
beneficially  utilizing,  its  limited,  but  re- 
plenlshable  water  resources,  in  the  Interest 
of  further  agricultural,  municipal,  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  the  economic  welfare 
cf  our  citizens. 

According  to  the  tTnited  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  water  dei.iands  in  Texas  Increased 
over  7.000  percent  between  1890  and  1940, 
while  the  population  of  the  State  increased 
only  287  percent.  Within  the  past  10  years, 
industrial  plants  costing  more  than  $1,000,- 
000. OCO  have  been  erected  in  Texas.  Syn- 
thetic rubber,  magnesium,  nylon,  paper, 
steel,  furniture,  food  products,  airplanes. 
various  chemicals,  and  many  other  products 
are  now  being  produced  in  quantity.  Also, 
within  the  past  10  years,  more  than  1,000.000 
acres  of  land  in  Texas  have  been  provided 
with  irrigation  water  for  the  first  time,  there- 
by expanding  Texas'  Irrigated  acreage  to  more 
than  2.884.000  acres  in  1949.  about  54  per- 
cent of  which  is  irrigated  from  wells.  With 
this  Increased  development  the  daily  water 
demands  are  exceeding  the  unregulated  flow 
cf  Texas'  rivers.  Withdrawals  of  ground 
water  are  beginning  to  lower  the  water  table- 
at  an  excessive  rate  in  some  areas.  It  Is 
estimated  by  the  Texas  board  of  water  en- 
gineers that  there  is  being  used  in  Texas 
an  average  of  about  one  and  a  half  billion 
gallons  of  ground  water  per  day  for  Irriga- 
tion, industrial,  and  municipal  use. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  Increased  use  of 
underground  water  for  irrigation  on  the  high 
plains  alone,  I  quote  from  figures  given  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  fol- 
lows: "In  1937  there  were  1,150  wells  on 
the  high  plains  Irrigating  160.000  acres  of 
land.  In  1947,  10  years  later,  there  were 
7.375  wells  irrigating  950.0CO  acres  of  land, 
and  I  am  Informed  by  the  same  source 
that  more  than  a  million  acres  are  now  under 
Irrigation  in  that  area. 

During  the  past  2  years  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns  were  forced  to  ration  water  and 
many  of  them  passed  ordinances  prohibiting 
the  watering  of  lawns  and  the  washing  of 
cars.  Some  had  to  haul  water  for  domestic 
purposes  In  railroad  tank  cars.  To  give  you 
one  example,  the  city  of  Coleman,  in  west 
Texas,  had  water  shipped  In  for  a  period  of 
20  months. 

During  this  same  period  there  were  short- 
ages of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  and  sev- 
eral irrigation  districts  and  canal  companies 
had  to  refuse  water  for  lands  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  irrigated. 

Within  the  broad  expanse  of  Texas,  with 
10  major  river  systems,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  ranges  from  less  than  9  Inches  at  El 
Paso  to  55  Inches  near  the  Louisiana  line. 
Thus,  there  Is  In  Texas.  Ijetween  humid  east 
Texas  and  arid  west  Texas,  all  the  water 
problems  that  can  confront  any  people.  In 
1917  the  people  adopted  the  "conservation 
am.endment"  to  the  Texas  constitution,  sec- 
tion 59  a,  b  and  c  of  article  16,  declaring 
"The  conservation  and  development  of  all 
of  the  natural  resources  cf  this  State,  Includ- 
ing the  control,  storing,  preservation  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  storm  and  flood  waters,  the 
waters  of  Its  rivers  and  streams,  for  Irriga- 
tion of  Its  arid,  semiarld.  and  other  lands 
needing  Irrigation,  the  reclamation  and 
drainage  cf  Its  overflowed  lands,  and  other 


lands  needing  drainage,  the  conservation  and 
development  of  its  forests,  water  and  hydro- 
electric power,  the  navigation  of  its  Inland 
and  coastal  waters,  and  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  all  such  natural  resources  of 
the  State"  to  be  "public  rlcrhts  and  duties", 
and  commanding  the  legislature  to  "pa&i 
all  such  laws  as  may  be  appropriate  thereto". 
Following  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
the  Texas  Legislature  passed  enabling  leg- 
islation providlng^)r  the  creation  of  local 
conservation  and  reclamation  districts,  water 
control  and  improvement  districts,  etc..  for 
constructing  works  for  irrigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  most  of  which 
were  for  direct  diversion  from  unregulated 
streams,  and  very  few  dams  were  constructed 
for  storing  storm  and  flood  waters. 

By  the  early  1930s  It  had  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  if  Texas  was  to  continue 
to  expand  Industrially  and  agriculturally, 
and  if  its  Ities  and  towns  were  to  grew  in 
population,  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
store  the  storm  and  flordwaters  wasting  Into 
the  -iulf  of  Mexico  from  Texas  streams, 
which  Is  estimated  to  be  80  percent  Of  the 
average  annual  run-off.  In  compliance  with 
the  mandate  contalnea  in  the  conservation 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  Texas 
Legislature  created,  by  special  acts,  31  con- 
servation and  reclamation  districts  and  river 
authorities,  embracing  practically  all  of  the 
several  watersheds  in  the  State,  and  having 
for  their  purpose  the  control,  development, 
conservation,  and  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  within  their  respec- 
tive l)oundaries  for  irrigation,  industrial, 
municipal,  hydroelertrlc  power  development, 
navigation,  and  all  other  useful  purposes  and 
for  flood  control,      u 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  these  to  show  what 
Is  being  done  in  Texas  to  develop  our  water 
resources. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority,  em- 
bracing the  10  lowermost  counties  In  the 
Colorado  River.  Tex.,  watershed,  has  four 
dams  and  reservoirs  in  operation  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  3.000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
and  has  two  more  under  construction  the 
cost  of  which  is  being  paid  from  the  sale  of 
revenue  bonds  and  no  funds  will  be  requested 
from  -  e  State  or  lederal  Governments. 

The  Braz'  s  River  Conservation  and  Recla- 
mation District  has  one  dam  and  reservoir  In 
operation  with  a  storage  capacity  of  724,700 
acre-feet.  The  district  is  planning  to  start 
construction  within  the  next  few  weeks  on 
three  other  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds  cf  revenue  bonds  with 
no  aid  from  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority  is  the 
largest  distributor  of  water  in  the  Southwest. 
During  the  rice  Irrigating  searon.  the  au- 
thority sells  and  distributes  500,000.000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily  for  irrigation,  municipal, 
and  Industrial  purposes.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers propose  to  construct  four  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  the  Neches  River  and  tributaries, 
one  of  which  will  be  completed  this  year. 
The  authority  is  contributing  $5,000,000  to- 
ward the  construction  of  two  of  the  dams 
and  in  return  wUl  receive  waters  stored  in 
them. 

The  Central  Colorado  River  Authority  has 
constructed  more  than  1,000  small  dams  oa 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Cole- 
man County.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
completed  a  flood  control  and  water  conser- 
vation dam  on  Hords  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado  River.  The  city  of  Coleman, 
which  hauled  water  for  20  months,  con- 
tributed $100,000  toward  the  construction 
for  the  ptirpose  of  having  approximately  6,000 
acre-feet  of  water  stored  for  its  use. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Authority  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  conservation  storage 
In  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  North  Concho 
River  flood-control  project  near  San  Angelo, 
Tex. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  dams, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  now  have  under  con- 


struction four  dams  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Trinity  River  watershed  near  Dallas 
and  Port  Worth;  two  on  the  Brazos  River 
watershed  and  one  on  the  Sulphur  River 
near  Texarkana.  The  city  of  Dallas  has  pur- 
chased the  conservation  storage  In  the  Garza- 
Llttle  Elm  Dam  and  Reservoir,  In  the  Trinity 
watershed  for  $5,000,000.  The  Park  Cities, 
adjoining  Dallas,  have  also  purchased  con- 
servation storage  In  Grapevine  and  Garza- 
Llttle  Elm  Reservoirs. 

Several  cities  and  towns  have  voted  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
for  supplemental  water  supplies. 

Private  capital  has  constructed  two  dams 
In  Texas,  one  near  Longvlew  In  east  Texas, 
and  one  near  Colorado  City  In  west  Texas. 

All  this  recent  development  was  brought 
about  throuRh  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all 
Interests  working  together  toward  a  common 
goal,  by  and  through  the  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Association,  a  State-wide  organi- 
zation representing  the  five  major  classlfl- 
catlons  of  water  use:  Irrigation,  municipal. 
Industrial,  navigation,  and  river  authorities. 
The  classflcatlon  "river  authorities"  includes 
all  those  districts  and  authorities  created 
by  special  acts  of  the  Texas  Legislature. 

The  government  of  the  association  is  vest- 
ed In  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  33 
members,  7  each,  from  the  5  ciassiflcations 
of  water  use  represented.  The  members  of 
the  board  are  selected  by  representatives  of 
the  several  classifications  of  water  \ise. 

The  association  heis  as  its  primary  pur- 
poses the  promotion  of  the  continued  Im- 
provement and  development  of  the  State  s 
rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  and  water  and  land 
resources,  and  the  Investigations  and  ap- 
proval of  practical  and  economically  fea-si- 
ble  projects  throughout  the  State.  It  ac- 
tively supports  and  advocates  the  orderly 
development  and  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  for  purposes  of  flood 
control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  ail  bene- 
ficial uses. 

It  provides  a  fc«-um  for  the  discussion  of 
all  problems  relating  to  land  and  water  de- 
velopment, conservation  and  use,  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  local  agencies,  groups,  and  organiza- 
tions, and  affords  a  means  of  securing  united 
action  by  all  the  interests  concerned  with 
the  various  pha^s  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation and  utilization. 

The  asscclaticn  maintains  permanent 
headquarters  In  Austin  under  the  direction 
cf  a  fiiil-tlme  generiU  manager.  From  Its 
cflices,  by  regional  meetings  of  its  executive 
beard,  through  its  news  bulletins,  the  daily 
press,  and  its  officers  and  directors,  the  as- 
sociation keeps  constantly  before  Congress, 
the  Texas  Legislature,  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials, bureaus  and  departments,  and  the 
public  the  need  for  water  and  land  de- 
velopment, conservation,  and  utUlzation  for 
the  public  benefit. 

In  adopting  the  conservation  amendment 
to  the  Texas  Constitution  In  1917,  the  people 
of  Texas  commanded  the  legislature  to  rec- 
ognize the  State's  responsibility  In  develop- 
ing and  conserving  our  water  resources  and 
to  do  something  about  It.  The  legislature 
has  done  something  about  It  in  a  limited 
way.  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 

"There  are  many  conflicting  and  ambiguous 
provisions  in  the  present  Texas  Water  Code 
which  miist  be  clarified  and  unified  In  order 
th-it  the  water  users,  the  board  of  water 
engineers,  and  the  courts  may  know  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  In  ether  words,  cur  water 
cede  must  be  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  based  on  present-day  experiences.  The 
regular  session  of  the  fifty -first  legislature 
created  a  water-code  committee  to  study 
this  subject  and  make  4ts  recommendations 
to  the  fifty-second  legislature. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  there  was  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  3,  proposliog  an  amend- 
ment to  article  III  of  the  Texas  Constitution 
by   adding   a  new   section   to   be   known   as 
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section  49c.  creating  a  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Project  Board  and  providing  for 
the  Issuance  by  said  board  of  not  to  exceed 
•aOO.000.000  m  bonds  as  an  obligation  of  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Projects  Revolving  Fund,  which 
bonds  were  to  l>e  sold  from  time  to  time  to 
make  funds  available  for  such  projccu  as 
mlcht  l>e  specifically  authorl^fHl  by  the 
legislature  after  ofllclal  reports  had  t)een 
submitted  by  the  Texas  Water  Conservation 
Projects  Board  and  the  Texas  Board  of  Water 
Engineers,  showing  such  projects  to  iJe  self- 
llquidatlng 

Texas  and  the  other  States  of  this  Union 
are  going  to  have  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities In  the  development,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  their  water  resources  or 
surrender  their  rights  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  la  no  substitute  for  water 
and  the  people  are  demanding  that  the 
waters  now  flowing  to  waste  without  any 
beneSclal  use  be  conserved  and  made  avail- 
able to  meet  their  tver-lncreaslng  demands. 
If  the  existing  State  and  Federal  agencies 
don't  do  It.  the  people  will  finally  surrender 
tJ  a  Federal  valley  authority. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  several  bills  for  the 
creation  of  Federal  valley  authorities  or  ad- 
ministrations such  as  the  Columbia  Valley 
Administration,  the  Missouri  Valley  Admin- 
istration, and  others  Including  an  omnibus 
bill  to  create  some  nine  Federal  conservation 
authorities  blanketing  the  entire  United 
SUtes  and  placing  all  Texas  rivers  and 
streams  under  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
ertendln::  from  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  pending  bills  are  not  basically  differ- 
ent. However,  under  'he  omnibus  bill.  H  R. 
894,  by  Representative  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  President  would  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator for  each  authority,  thus  placing 
nine  men  In  control  of  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  whereas  under  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Missouri  Valley  Authority  bills 
he  would  appoint  three  directors  for  each 
authority,  giving  27  mm  complete  control 
of  the  resources  and  economy  of  the  Nation. 

These  authority  bills  provide  for  the  com- 
plete regimentation  of  the  people,  resources, 
and  Industry  of  the  country.  They  are  so- 
cialist to  the  core  and  can  lead  to  nothing 
less  than  dictatorship.  Under  the  Columbia 
Valley  bill,  the  Administration,  the  three- 
man  brard  of  directors,  would  establish  the 
maximum  size  of  farm  units  within  each 
project  for  the  reclamation  of  lands— but  no 
farm  unit  shall  contain  more  than  160  acres 
or  less  than  10  acres  of  Irrigable  land.  No 
benefits  from  such  projects  could  be  made 
available  to  owners  of  lands  whose  individual 
holdings  exceed  the  maximum  area  unless 
the  owners  a^rreed  to  sell  the  acreage  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  at  an  appraised  value 
approved  by  the  Administration. 

The  Texas  Water  Conservation  Afsoclatlon 
has  consistently  opposed  the  ci  cation  of 
Federal  valley  authorities  on  the  following 
grounds : 

1.  They  are  undemocratic  In  denying  the 
people  aCected  an  effective  voice  in  the 
formulation  and  development  of  programs  for 
the  utill-Tatlon  of  their  resources. 

2.  They  create  confusion  and  chaos  Ir  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs 
which  can  be  made  to  function  In  a  satisfac- 
tory .nanner 

3  They  will  Jeopardize  every  established 
water  ri.ht  within  thc.r  reach  and  initiate 
Interminable  lltlgaton. 

4  They  aIU  tend  to  upset  and  unduly 
hamper  and  restrict  the  traditional  freedom 
of  the  stKial,  cultufal.  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  our  citizens 

6.  They  will  remove  direction  and  govern- 
mentil  control  over  local  matters  from  the 
communities  where  such  matters  arise,  and 
will  render  more  dlfSculi  the  solution  of  our 


problems  whether  by  authorities  or  by  the 
courts. 

6  They  will  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  In  matters  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  oiir  form  of  government  and  In  complete 
negation  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  The  exercise  of  such  powers  of 
control  by  a  central  government  will  make 
effective  a  program  of  planned  economy  and 
a  definite  change  In  the  American  system  to 
an  experiment  In  state  socialism. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KESELTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFTRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  mj-  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  I  received  this 
morning  advising  me  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  85  potato  "rowers  in  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
Massachusetts  not  to  participate  in  the 
potato  marketing  agreement  for  the  New 
England  States  and  listing  the  reasons 
for  that  decision. 

I  believe  this  decision  and  the  reasons 
given  will  be  of  very  real  interest  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  the  development  of  a  program 
for  agriculture  which  will  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval. 

The  letter  follows: 

Northampton.  Mass..  April  25,  1950. 
Congressman  Heselton. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Co.ngressman  :  Last  week  85  Hamp- 
den. Hampshire,  and  Franklin  County  potato 
growers  went  on  record  as  opposing  potato 
marketing  agreement  for  the  New  England 
States,  excluding  Maine.  Listed  below  are 
reasons  why  they  opposed  the  order. 

A.  E.vpense  of  administration.  Inspection, 
and  policing  the  area,  which  would  be  levied 
on  the  growers. 

B.  Lack  of  expensive  sizing  equipment 
which  is  necessary  under  such  an  ai,'reement 
when  size  restrictions  are  Imposed  as  In 
Maine. 

1  Under  such  a  proposed  program  small 
fanners  would  l>e  forced  to  sell  their  crops 
to  dealers  who  have  these  expensive  grading 
facilities. 

2.  In  this  area  the  standard  practice  has 
been  for  growers  to  grade  and  sell  their  own 
crops. 

C.  Lack  of  definite  Information  In  proposed 
agreement  as  to  how  much  an  order  would 
affect  the  grower. 

1.  Too  many  decisions  are  left  to  an  area 
committee  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  after  the  agreement  Is  In  effect. 

D  Growers  feel  that  excessive  Govern- 
ment regimentation  and  intervention  in 
business  Is  against  the  principles  America 
was  built  on. 

We  have  sent  a  similar  letter  to  Congress- 
man FtJRcoLO.  We  hope  that  by  contacting 
you.  you  will  have  a  better  understanding 
how  Massachusettes  potato  growers  feel  to- 
ward the  proposed  marketing  agreement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stanlkt  N.  Jaskolx.%, 

Chairman. 
Eau-C  M  Parsons.  Jr  , 

Secretaiy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTER 

of  nEvV  yo.":k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  "jIULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ani  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  providing  that  any 
change  in  import  duties  prcvioiisly  de- 
termined by  customs  authorities  shall 
apply  only  to  future  imports  and  not  be 
made  retroactive  to  items  which  have 
already  been  imported  or  in  process  of 
importation. 

By  amending  the  United  States  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  by  this  bill,  manufacturers 
and  businessmen  in  this  country  will  be 
encouraged  to  increase  their  imports 
from  foreign  countries  thereby  improv- 
ing our  trade  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries an  '.  bolstering  their  economy-  at  this 
crucial  period  in  world  affairs. 

By  the  way  of  example,  let  me  cite  to 
you  the  case  of  an  American  firm  which 
importcJ  2.600  wooden  cases  from 
Canadi-  in  the  latter  months  of  1949  at  a 
stipulated  import  di^ty  approved  by 
United  States  customs  ofBcials.  In  De- 
cember 1949  the  importer  was  informed 
that  the  cases  had  been  reclassified,  the 
import  duty  was  increased  to  a  point 
which  no  lohger  made  importation 
profitable,  and  the  increase  was  made 
retroactive  on  the  2,600  cases  previously 
imported. 

In  my  bUl  I  aim  to  establish  as  a  legal 
fact  that  when  once  a  classification  has 
been  made  by  the  proper  United  States 
authorities  at  a  customs  port  of  entry, 
thai,  decisnn  should  be  final  and  the  im- 
porter should  not  b3  subject  to  retroac- 
tive increased  uu.ie'-  imposed  by  sub- 
sequent reclassifications.  When  a  busi- 
ness firm  or  manufacturer  figures  out 
v.-hat  it  can  import  with  Government 
sanction,  that  irade  relationship  should 
not  be  disrupted  suddenly  and  without 
forewarni  ig.  We  are  trying  to  build  up 
our  imports  rom  abroad  and  not  to  dis- 
rupt them  completely. 

In  connection  with  the  proMcm  of 
world  trade  and  the  question  of  imports 
from  abroad  without  hurting  American 
producers,  I  dec,ire  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleag  j.-s  to  the  following  article 
which  appears  in  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report,  April  23,  1950,  which 
is  of  great  timeliness: 

Wanted:  Trade  Stimulant  to  Follow  Mar- 
shall Plan 

(Worries  over  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan 
already  are  bobbing  up  In  Washington. 
Problem  Is  to  help  Europeans  sell  more  and 
buy  less  on  the  American  market  without 
hurting  United  States  producers.  T.irlff  cuts, 
sales  campaign,  etc  .  are  under  study.  Out 
they  wont  be  enough  to  guarantee  that 
Europeans  can  pay  theU  way  without  more 
United  States  aid  ) 

How  to  ease  the  shock  from  ending  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1962  already  is  giving  the 
United  States  a  new  crop  of  problems.  That 
shock,  if  It  comes,  will  result  from  a  drastic 
cut  In  cur  experts  and  a  possible  rise  In  our 
Imports. 

The  problems  are  of  several  kinds.  Seme 
businessmen  and  farmers  selling  in  the 
domestic  niaiket  are  worried  b:cause  a  new 
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round  of  tarlll  cuts  is  soon  to  be  undertaken. 
Other  businessmen  and  farmers  whose  prod- 
ucu  go  into  export  are  afraid  of  losing  busi- 
ness when  Europe  no  longer  has  Marshall 
plan  dollars  with  which  to  buy.  And  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  concerned  over  what 
will  happen  If  Europe  cannot  obtain  essen- 
tial goods  from  this  country. 

Both  Senator  Axthur  H.  Vande.nbxec  (Re- 
publican), of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Ander  ;oN  (Democrat),  of  New  Mexico,  are 
urging  that  a  special  commission  be  set  up 
to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  President  Tioiman  is  giving  attention 
to  it  also.  He  has  named  Gordon  Gray,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  a  sjjeclal  as- 
sistant to  define  the  problem  and  recom- 
mend a  further  course 

Tariff  cuts  to  be  offered  by  the  United 
States  in  talks  with  17  countries  at  Torquay, 
England,  beginning  in  September,  will  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problem,  but  probably  not 
In  a  major  way  These  reductions,  by  them- 
selves, are  not  expected  to  bring  in  enough 
more  Imports  to  come  anywhere  near  bal- 
ancing United  States  foreign  trade. 

The  list  of  2.500  products  on  which  cuts 
will  be  discussed  includes  pottery  passen- 
ger autos,  chemicals,  textiles,  toys,  whisky, 
wines,  chinaware,  watches,  clocks,  cutlery, 
lead.  zinc,  nickel,  oil.  cattle,  sheep,  wool, 
fruits,  ilberts.  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Business  and  farm  groups  affected  are 
strongly  objecting.  Manufacturers  of 
watches,  pottery  and  textiles,  nut  growers, 
and  coal  and  oil  companies  were  among  the 
first  to  protest. 

Actually,  the  concessions  that  are  granted 
to  other  countries  are  likely  to  be  less  sweep- 
ing than  those  made  In  the  two  earlier 
rounds  since  1945.  when  Congress  authorized 
tariff  reductions  of  as  much  as  50  percent. 
On  the  average,  the  rates  have  been  reduced 
only  22  percent  and  theoretically  could  go 
down  another  28  percent,  under  the  law  In 
many  Instances,  however,  the  full  reduction 
that  Is  considered  practical,  from  a  political 
and  economic  standpoint,  already  has  been 
placed   In  effect. 

A  search  for  other  ways  to  meet  the  "dollar 
gap"  problem,  therefore.  Is  being  made  Eu- 
rope now  spends  around  t4.0O0.000.00O  more 
a  year  than  she  earn'^.  That's  roughly  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  Marshall-plan  aid. 
Even  when  that  aid  ends.  Europe's  dollar 
shortage  will  still  be  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  hall  billions,  unless  a  solution 
can  be  found. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  head  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  says  that,  to 
earn  the  dollars  she  needs.  Europe  will  have 
to  sell  $400,000,000  more  of  competitive  goods 
In  this  country. 

Such  an  Import  flow  cannot  easily  be 
brought  about.  As  an  example  of  what 
might  happen,  the  case  of  textiles  Is  used 
by  officials.  Suppose  that,  as  part  of  the 
MOO.OOOOOO.  textile  impwrts  are  increased  by 
»75.000,OCO  a  year.  The  question  Is  asked: 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  United  States 
textile  Industry — on  the  workers  it  employs, 
on  the  capital  Invested  in  It,  and  on  the 
communities  dependent  on  It? 

In  the  studies  soon  to  be  initiated  by  Mr, 
Gray  and  others,  the  probable  effect  on  va- 
rious United  States  Indu-^trles  of  bringing 
In  competitive  Imports  Is  to  be  surveyed. 
These  studies  also  will  explore  ways  of  en- 
couraging Etiropean  countries  to  sell  in  the 
United  States  more  goods  of  types  that  wUl 
not  be  upsetting  to  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Alternative  courses  of  action  for  the  United 
States,  m  the  event  that  Imports  cannot  be 
Increased  to  the  extent  urged  by  Mr.  Hcff- 
man,  are  to  be  weighed. 

Stepping  Marshall  plan  aid  to  Europe  In 
1952  and  putting  nothing  In  Its  place  could 
brlni?  a  decline  of  two  or  three  billion  dollars 
a  year  m  United  States  expott£,  oi&clals  say, 


with  especially  severe  blows  to  producers  that 
are  dependent  on  the  export  market.  Grow- 
ers of  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  and  manu- 
facttirers  of  such  articles  as  machine  tools. 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  farm  machinery,  and 
office  appliances  would  be  htirt.  At  the  other 
end,  European  countries  suddenly  deprived 
of  essential  goods  from  the  United  States 
also  would  be  hard  hit. 

To  avoid  a  drastic  decline  In  exports,  new 
ways  of  getting  dollars  Into  the  hands  of 
foreign  countries,  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  buy  United  States  goods,  are  being  studied. 

In  some  circles,  the  military  aid  program  is 
looked  upon  as  a  successor  to  the  Marsball 
plan.  That  program,  however,  while  helping 
to  maintain  employment  In  the  United 
States,  does  not  provide  Europe  with  dollars 
that  can  be  spent  In  this  country  for  ordi- 
nary commercial  goods. 

The  only  answer  for  the  United  States  that 
can  dodge  painful  adjtutments.  of  the  type 
that  would  be  forced  by  greatly  expanded 
exports  or  sharply  reduced  imports,  appears 
to  He  in  big-scale  foreign  investment.  This 
can  take  the  form  of  public  or  private  loans, 
possibly  geared  In  with  the  Governments 
point  4  program  of  technical  aid  for  develop- 
ment abroad. 

Any  dollars  sent  to  Latin  America  or 
southeast  Asia,  the  exports  explain,  are  likely 
to  find  their  way  to  Europe  before  returning 
to  the  United  States.  Those  dollars  can 
help  to  bridge  Europe's  dollar  gap,  bolster 
United  States  exports,  and  lessen  the  pressure 
for  a  sudden  Increase  In  United  States  im- 
ports. Th-'  net  result  can  be  an  expanded 
total  of  world  trade,  in  which  many  nations 
win  share. 

Some  such  long-range  program  o'  Invest- 
ment, therefore,  seem^  certain  to  engage  the 
attention  of  any  bipartisan  commission  that 
Congress  or  President  Truman  may  set  up. 


Let  Us  Support  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   Nl  W   TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  MULTFR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican and  other  papers  throughout  the 
country : 
Let  Js  StrppcRT  the  Unfted  Jewish  Appeal 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Our  toast  to  Israel  — 

Shalom  UvTacha! 

Peace  and  blessings! 

■We  salute  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  We  hail  th«*  historic  event 
with  resolution  and  hallelujah. 

Two  years  of  glorious  achievement.  Two 
years  of  glorious  fulfillment. 

Let  us  celebrate  this  happy  occasion  with  a 
solemn  pledge  of  continued  support  to  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal 

This  is  the  hour  of  destiny  and  opportun- 
ity that  will  stand  out  boldly  in  Jewish 
historv. 

No  true  Jew.  no  true  Christian,  no  true 
American  can  stand  apart  from  the  campaign 
of  the  UJA. 

To  feed  .he  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
to  provide  hope  for  the  downtrodden  and  dls- 
p(;88essed,  represent  the  highest  ideals  of 
Chrisuanity,  of  Judaism,  and  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

Hashomer  ahi  anohi?  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 


Americans  of  all  faiths  are  solidly  behind 
the  UJA  in  the  building  of  a  new  democracy, 
in  the  rescuing  of  Jews  from  inhumanities. 

Without  the  UJA,  Etiropean  Jewry  might 
not  have  survived  the  horrifying  destruction 
under  Hitler.  Wltl^out  the  UJA,  the  2,000- 
year-old  dream  of  the  Jewish  state  might  not 
have  been  realized. 

The  UJA  presents  the  greatest  reconstruc- 
tion program  in  the  history  of  world  Jewry, 

It  seeks  to  rebiuld  and  readjust  the  lives 
of  the  victims  of  persecution.  It  seeks  to 
bring  the  blessings  ot  brotherhood  to  those 
on  whom  the  tortiu-es  of  war  Infiicted  the 
mobt  dreadful  toll. 

Through  the  UJA,  thousands  of  uprooted 
persons  are  leaving  the  Isolated  existence  of 
DP  camps,  ghettos,  and  way  stations 
throughout  the  world. 

They  are  finding  their  roots  again  and  live 
as  men 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  UJA. 

The  people  of  America  must  support  this 
Godly  enterprise.  The  UJA  efforts  are  pri- 
mary In  the  program  for  Jewish  survival. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  sick,  helpless 
Jews  In  Europe. 

They  remain  precarlotisly  su.«pended  be- 
tween life  and  death.  They  face  tlie  terror 
of  starvation  and  ignominy. 

The  problem  of  saving  the  last  remnants 
of  European  Jewry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  facing  the  architects  of  the 
new  world. 

The  decision  rests  with  us. 

By  our  devotion,  by  our  selflessness,  by  otir 
generosity,  we  can  make  1950  a  year  of  op- 
portunity for  oppressed  Jewry. 

Let  us  all  support  the  UJA.  Let  us  all 
support  this  humane  cause. 

Let  us  demonstrate  tlie  greatness  of  the 
American  heart.  Let  lis  give  for  the  sake  of 
our  immortal  soul. 

Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we 
determine  cur  deeds. 

God  bless  UJA. 

God  bless  Israel. 

Shalom. 


A  Celebration  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Washington  Times-Herald  in  an 
e<iitorlal  today  calls  attention  to  a  fact 
tha'  all  our  people  should  understand, 
and  especially  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  points  out  that  the  average 
salary  and  wage  earner  In  this  country 
works  117  days  a  year  to  pay  the  tax  col- 
lector. Tomorrow  is  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeenth  day  and  It  shoiild  be  a 
day  of  rejoicing;  a  day  to  celebrate.  As 
part  of  my  remarks  I  shall  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point : 

ToMoaaows  thx  Dat 

Since  January  1,  the  average  salary  and 
wage  earner  In  this  country  has  worked  117 
days  and  every  cent  he  3  earned  must  be  paid 
the  tax  collector.  So,  tomorrow  for  the  fir<it 
time  this  year  he  can  call  his  salary  his  own. 

We  think  such  an  occasion  should  be 
marked  by  a  special  observance  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  the  flood  of  Government  spend- 
ing which  might  uicrexise  the  number  of 
days  we  11  have  to  work  fur  taxes  next  year 
to  120  or  140  days. 
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7he  national  debt  today  has  reached  M55.- 
588  344  1C6  81  The  administration  plans  to 
spend  t42.439.00O.000  In  1951  Such  a  budget 
will  increase  the  debt  by  another  four  or  five 
billions 

In  order  to  me*t  this  huge  expense  you 
must  pay  direct  and  indirect  taxes  such  as  8 
cents  on  a  quarc  of  milk.  18  cents  on  a  can 
<rf  b«by  powder.  t2  on  your  telephone.  »3.0OO 
on  a  new  bouae.  79  cents  on  a  shovel,  and  $3 
on  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Congresa  could  make  It  a  real  celebration 
tomorrow.  For  a  starter  It  could  cut  down 
the  1951  budget  until  it  balanced  and  then 
wipe  cut  the  excise  taxes  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  wartime  emergencies.  How 
about  It? 


Old-Aje  Assistance 

EXTENSION  OF  Rh^IARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

Ol    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr  TAURIELLXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rt>mark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followincj  statement 
by  George  H.  Pauley,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

There    is    an    An=^wf.r 
(By  George  H.  Pauley) 

What  Is  the  answer  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  question  confronting  our 
legislators,  econnnusts,  and  .statisticians  to- 
day? That  question  which  also  has  the 
labor  leaders,  the  bankecs.  the  great  indus- 
trial tycoons  In  a  quandary.  The  question  of 
what  to  do  about  our  aged  citizens. 

The  article  entitled  "Dont  Kid  Yourself 
About  Pensions"  WTitten  by  Nat.  S.  Finney 
and  appearing  In  Look  mui;uzlne  under  date 
of  March  28,  1950.  Is  the  most  duur.  pcssl- 
ml^lc  picture  of  the  subject  that  anyone 
could  conjure  up. 

Mr  Finney  goes  to  great  leni;th  tn  minutely 
de.scrlbe  the  most  obvious  and  simple  facts 
known  to  anyone  *ho  has  given  the  mutter 
the  most  casual  consideration.  But.  he  has 
failed  to  offer  anything  of  a  constructive 
nature;  not.iln:,  that  has  a  slight  semblance 
of  a  solution  to  this  Important  problem.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Klnneys  article 
itates:  "The  country  Is  still  a  long  way  short 
of  finding  a  way  to  divide  production  tn  a 
way  that  will  honor  the  fair  claims  of  the 
old  folks." 

To  that  I  would  say:  Only  so  far  short  as 
a  self-3<^king  group  in  our  legislature  de- 
liberately keei)s  It  for  political  purposes.  But 
I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  writer  In  his 
choice  of  the  last  six  words  In  that  para- 
graph; "Fair  Claims  of  the  Old  Folks  " 

The  millions  of  words  written  by  hun- 
dreds of  writers,  some  famous,  some  just 
mediocre,  all  simmer  down  to  the  same  basic 
facta.  Our  great  American  medical  and  In- 
dtutrlal  sclentlsu  have  produced  a  Nation 
of  high  industrial  prcxluctlvlty  as  well  as 
great  longevity.  Thla  of  course  Is  a  very 
desirable  condition.  Insofar  as  every  indus- 
trialist and  every  worker  Is  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing more  and  earning  more  In  order  to 
procure  more  of  the  world's  gixxls  for  him- 
self; and  likewise,  whether  prince  or  pauper, 
a  long  life  U  a  very  desirable  ambition.  The 
only  thing  wrong  with  tnls  picture  U  the 
fact  that  mcdrrn.  mechamzed  Industry  can- 
not u.se  all  available  manpower;  leaving 
about  Il.OOO.COO  old-sters  without  means  of 
earning  the  necessiirics  of  life. 

Some  of  our  legislators  and  economUta 
have  net  kept  abre-.ist  of  the  tunes;  too  many 


of  them  are  still  thinking  In  terms  of  1883. 
Secure  in  their  smug  offices  with  salaries  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  they  have  no  idea  how  the  average 
American  taxpayer  lives. 

Plain  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  found  in  the 
present  so-called  social  security  law.  with 
Us  $10  minimum;  not  enough  to  bu.  a  half 
ton  of  coal  and  help  pay  John  Lewis'  salary 
and  pension. 

Variotis  writers  quote  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  savings  held  by  the  savings  banks; 
but  no  one  has  broKen  down  the  figures  to 
find  out  how  much  of  this  money  belongs 
to  the  worker  with  family  In  the  $3.000-a- 
year  and  downward  class.  Perhaps  we  would 
fir.d  that  to  be  a  nonexistent  sum. 

Regardless  of  how  many  words  may  be 
spoken  or  wrlten  on  this  subject,  pro  or  con. 
these  tacts  remain,  we  still  have  11.000.000 
citizens  past  65  years  of  age.  wholly  or  partly 
dependent  upon  others  lor  support;  owinc; 
to  facts  beyond  their  control,  among  which 
being  30  years  of  heavy  Income-tax  pay- 
ments which  have  siphoned  off  their  poten- 
tial life  savings. 

Also.  Industry-paid  "free"  pensions  are  ob- 
viously  Impractical. 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  Is  Imma- 
ture. Inadequate,  and  Impractical.  Pen- 
sions paid  out  of  current  Government  reve- 
nue are  highly  Impractical  and  unsecured. 
Insofar  as  any  hostile  Congress  could  refuse 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

But  there  Is  an  answer,  just  as  America 
has  always  found  an  answer  to  any  question: 
First.  Abolish  all  Income  tax  on  wages  or 
salaries  under  $3,000  per  annum.  Second. 
Spread  the  cost  of  pensions  equally  between 
employer  and  employee.  Third.  Pay  pen- 
sions of  $100  per  month  to  all  workers  at 
age  65.  $150  to  husband  and  wife  when  wife 
reaches  age  60  Fourth.  Abolish  title  1  of 
present  S  )clal  Security  Act.  placing  all  on 
an  equal  basis  Fifth.  Stop  fooling  around 
with  1  percent  or  l'^  percent  of  pay  roll  as 
a  tax  base,  and  make  all  contributions  uni- 
form. For  example:  Tax  all  employees  $2  a 
week,  all  employers  paying  $2  per  week  {)cr 
person,  thus  placing  all  employees  on  an 
equal  tax  basis  as  well  as  on  an  equal  benefit 
basis.  Sixth.  Begin  paying  to  the  present 
crop  of  oldsters  at  once,  thus  placing  the  sys- 
tem on  a  pay-as-you-po-basls.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  abolish  the  pension  question  as 
negotiable  between  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployers. Place  the  responsibility  where  It 
rightfully  belongs,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

April  18.  1950. 


Electricity  and  the  Valley's  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

1)1    TENNrSoK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIED  STATES 

Fndav.  April  28  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  a  bill  propo.sing  the  inclusion 
of  the  Cumberland  River  Valley  in  the 
TVA.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  by 
Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
dehvered  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
Association  on  April  20.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Clapp  does  not  specifically  mention 
the  matter  of  including  the  Cumberland 
In  the  TVA.  but  his  speech  sets  forth  in 


very  definite  terms  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing additional  hydroelectric  power  if  this 
important  section  of  the  country  is  to 
continue  its  economic  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Et-ECTmCTTY      .*ND     THE     VALLEYS     FLTCRI 

(Address  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Chairman  of 
the  3oard.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Public  Power  Assoclatioa,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  April  20.  1950) 

On  March  20  an  important  aad  s  gni&cant 
event  took  place  at  Wilson  Dam.  Ala.  The 
eighteenth  generator,  recently  installed  In 
tha  Wilson  Da.n  powerhouse,  started  to  pro- 
duce electricity  as  a  part  of  the  TVA  system. 
This  unit— No.  18 — completes  the  original 
and  presently  planned  Installations  at  this 
place,  bringing  the  total  capacity  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  to  436.000  kilowatts. 

In  1925.  when  Wilstm  Dam  was  completed 
as  a  belatei  World  War  I  project.  It  was 
v'.ewed  by  many  as  a  "white  elepliant."  by 
others  as  a  coveted  prize — If  bought  for  a 
dime  on  the  dollar.  In  1928.  and  again  In 
1930.  Congress  (Republican  at  both  times) 
passed  bills  to  establish  somethlni;  like  the 
TVA  to  start  »her  Wilson  Dam  left  off  and 
turn  the  whole  Tennessee  River  system  to 
public  benefit.  Both  times  the  enactments 
were  vetoed.  In  1933,  when  TVA  v/as  estab- 
lished oy  tht  Congress  and  the  President. 
Wilson  D.m  was  turned  over  to  the  TVA. 
The  powerhouse  contained  eight  units  with 
a  total  capacity  of  184.000  kllow  itts.  Be- 
yond .hese  eight  units  stretched  the  long 
unfilled  floor  of  the  powerhouse- -room  for 
10  more  units.  Today  the  full  complement 
of   18  units — 436.000  kilowatts  Is  ut  work. 

Unit  No.  18  at  V/llson  Dam.  changing  the 
power  of  falling  water  into  elect -ic  energy 
for  farms,  homes,  and  factories,  is  today  a 
symbol  of  the  development  of  a  wh  Ae  region, 
adding  the  growing  strength  of  iu  rich  nat- 
ural resources  to  the  betterment  of  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living. 

Those  who  said,  and  honestly  be;ieved.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  did  not  need  or  could  not 
use  more  electricity  were  men  with  too  little 
faith. 

Those  who  once  labeled  Wilson  Dam  as  a 
"white  elephant'  should  now  have  red  faces. 

Behind  this  recent  event  at  Wilson  Dam 
is  a  story  famllla*  In  Ita  general  features  to 
most  of  us  here  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
to  many  outside  the  valley  who  understand 
and  applaud  and  support  the  course  of 
development  the  Tennessee  Vallej  has  pio- 
neered in  the  past  17  years.  Yoi .  the  dis- 
tributors of  TVA  power.  In  partnership  with 
your  consumers  and  the  TVA.  have  made 
Wilson  Dam  and  the  whole  Tennessee  hlver 
system  an  asset  of  great  value. 

Let  me  recite  some  of  the  facts  of  whlca 
unit  18  at  Wilson  Dam  Is  an  appropriate  and 
dramatic  example. 

These  facts  are  an  old  story  to  all  of  us 
here  but  the  passage  of  time  and  t^e  pressing 
problems  of  .oday's  responsibilities  some- 
times dim  our  perspective.  It  Is  gccd  to  look 
back  occasionally  along  the  roac  we  have 
come  to  give  us  energy  and  dlrectloa  for  what 
can  be  done  In  the  future. 

Before  1933.  Wilson  Dam  produced.  In  an 
average  year,  less  than  one  third  t  f  a  billion 
kilowatt-hours;  in  the  sli\gle  fiscal  year  of 
1949  alone  more  than  a.Ooo.OOO.Oot  kilowatt- 
hoiu-s  were  produced.  This  Incr -ase  could 
not  and  W(  uld  not  have  happened  except  for 
two  'hlr.gs: 

1  Dams  built  upatrean  and  on  the  tribu- 
taries steadied  the  flow  of  the  rivt  r.  thereby 
providing  more  water  the  year  round  to 
operate  more  turbines  more  of  the  time;  the 
minimum  stream  flow  at  Wilson  tiam  befor* 
TVA  was  less  than  5.000  cubic  feel  per  second. 
With  the  present  sy:<tem  of  TVA  dams.  thU 
minimum    stream    fljw    Is    more    than    Ave 
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times  greater.  Before  TVA  primary  power  at 
Wilson  Dam  was  about  39  000  kllowatu;  with 
upstream  storage  and  additional  unit*  It  la 
now   159.000   kilowatts. 

2.  The  region  has  demonstrated  what  the 
founders  of  the  T\'A  beileved — produce  more 
electricity,  distribute  It  at  low  rates,  people 
will  use  more  electricity,  efficiency  of  the 
power  investment  will  Increase,  and  the  area 
served  will  be  able  to  grow  and  develop.  A 
more  efllclent  river  for  flood  control,  navlga- 
tlrn.  and  power  would  have  been  a  luxury  If 
the  people  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley  had  been 
slow  to  use  the  electricity  this  development 
made  possible.  You  and  the  consumers  you 
serve  and  the  Nation's  requirements  of  war 
and  defense  have  cept  the  TVA  busy  keeping 
up  with  the  growing  demand  fcr  electricity. 
And  that  electricity  has  helped  to  transform 
the  life,  living,  and  strength  of  a  region 
vital  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

In  the  field  of  electric  enerey  the  moral  of 
Wilson  Dam  should  be  clear — put  a  white 
elephant  to  work,  feed  him  well,  and  he  will 
more  than  earn  his  keep.  Today.  Wilson 
Dam  as  part  of  ..  whole  system  devoted  to 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  power  Is  help- 
ing to  earn  the  4-percent  return  the  TVA 
power  system  has  averaged  since  1933. 

Let's  review  for  a  moment  the  crowth  of 
the  T\'A  power  system  and  the  area  served 
by  the  distributors  of  TVA  power. 

In  1933  the  area  now  served  by  the  TVA 
used  1.5C0.0OO.OOO  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity. In  1949  the  TVA  system  supplied 
more  than  17,000.000.000  kllowatt-hotirs. 

In  1933  most  of  the^^ei^ctrlclty  distribu- 
tion agencies  you  rearesentk  did  not  exist. 
By  1945.  the  1  .st  yeajxif  the  ^r.  your  munic- 
ipal and  rural  electric  coo^j«ratlve  systems 
distributed  three  and  one-third  billion  kilo- 
watt-hotirs  to  your  consumers;  by  last  year 
that  had  almost  doubled  to  about  6.500.000,- 
000  kilowatt-hours.  Our  forecasts  of  your 
requirements  based  upon  a  conservative 
projection  of  your  past  and  present  rate  of 
growth  estimate  your  loads  will  almoet  dou- 
ble again  by  1954  to  11.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

In  1933  the  area  now  served  by  the  TVA 
had  less  than  300.000  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity     The  number  now  exceeds  1.000.000. 

In  1933.  15.000  farms,  or  atiout  3  percent 
of  the  region's  total,  had  electric  service; 
now  more  than  300.000  farms,  or  77  percent 
of  the  total,  have  electricity. 

During  1949  rural  lines  were  extended  to 
as  many  farms  every  60  days  as  the  total 
number  reached  In  all  the  years  prior  to 
1933.  The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  the 
REA.  and  the  municipal  c<istribution  systems 
have  all  contrlbmed  to  this  achievement. 

The  rural  cooperatives  and  the  municipal 
distribution  systems  put  *56.CKX).000  into  new 
rural  and  urban  lines  and  substations  last 
year. 

Your  consumers  bought  more  than  $100,- 
000  000  worth  of  electric  appliances  In  1»49. 

The  average  resldentla!  use  in  the  TVA 
area  is  now  70  percent  higher  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  Ui  ited  States. 

And  so  I  could  go  on.  But  you  know  the 
story;  it  is  the  cumulative  total  of  what  la 
happening  .n  Individual  areas  served  Oy  the 
145  locally  owned,  business-managed,  tax- 
paying  municipal  and  rural  electric  cooper- 
ative distntutors  of  TVA  electricity. 

There  is  one  more  «et  of  figures  I  must  In- 
clude. They  dramatize  the  responsibility  ol 
your  systems  and  the  TVA  and  otu-  Joint  op- 
portimlty  to  serve  the  continued  growth  of 
this  great  region. 

From  Wilson  Dam  In  19?3  to  Watauga 
Dam  in  1949  new  records  of  power  produc- 
tion and  use  have  been  set  only  to  be  sur- 
passed. Last  June  (1949i  the  TVA  power 
system.  Including  Alcoa  s  dams  and  Dale 
Hollow,  the  first  of  the  Army  engint>er  proj- 
ects on  the  Cumberland,  registered  an  In- 
stalled capav-ity  of  2.747.092  kilowatts.  By 
June  of  this  year  it  will  reach  2.997.610  kilo- 
watts.   AJditions  now  unuci  way,  to  te  com- 


pleted between  June  1950  and  January  1954. 
wUl  add  1,297.400  kilowatts.  This  Includes 
the  first  lotir  units  of  the  JohnsonvlUe 
steam  plant,  the  Army  engineers'  Center 
H:ll  and  Wolf  Creek  Dams  en  the  Cumber- 
land It  also  Includes  the  new  TVA  steam 
plant  begun  this  month  at  Widow's  Creek  In 
Alabama,  to  add  some  of  tJie  power  required 
for  the  expanding  atomlc-<  nergy  program  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

These  additions  will  bring  the  total  TVA 
syste-n  to  4,295.000  kilowa-.ta  by  1954. 

But  even  that  will  not  meet  normal  and 
emergency  requirements  forecast  for  that 
time  Pending  now  In  the  appropriation  bill 
for  1951.  as  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Is  a  program 
that  would  begin  two  more  dams,  the  Boone 
and  Fort  Henry  projects  on  the  Holston 
River  In  east  Tennessee,  a;id  also  provide  an 
additional  umt  at  Fontana  Dam  In  North 
Carolina,  and  two  more  units  at  the  John- 
sonvUle  steam  plant  In  west  Tennessee. 
This  pending  program  would  add  395.500 
kilowatts  to  bring  the  tctal  systcon  to  4.- 
6:0.510  by  January  1954. 

In  1933  opponents  of  the  TVA  and  men 
of  little  faith  said  l.SOC.OOOOOO  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  was  erough;  TVA  would 
Just  add  more  idle  white  elephants  to  the 
much-debated  Wilson  Dam.  Today,  the  17,- 
000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  available  in  this 
region  are  not  enough,  though  it  Is  far  be- 
yond the  highest  level  cf  power  production 
TVA  met  during  World  War  U. 

By  1954  the  TVA  system  will  be  capable  cf 
producing  more  than  25.000.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours. But  even  th-m  the  system  will 
not  have  reached  the  end  ot  Its  growth.  The 
supply  of  electricity  miist  grow  so  the  region 
can  grow  More  power  from  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tennessee,  more  generating  units  In 
the  remaining  empty  stJlls  of  our  pow^er- 
houses.  and  every  bit  of  jiower  the  Cimiber- 
land  can  develop  will  b«!  necessary.  More 
steam  unlu  will  be  needt?d.  Our  goal  is  to 
accommodate  normal  growth  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  whatever  emergency  the  future  may 
bring. 

You  and  the  TVA  are  in  a  great  public 
business  enterprise,  to  l>e  sure.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  stewardship  is  measured  by  the 
standards  of  prudent  Investment,  efllcieacy 
of  operation,  and  our  ai;hievement  of  low 
costs  in  supplying  an  essential  public  serv- 
ice. But  we  could  succ?ed  on  that  score 
alone  and  still  fail  In  our  assignment.  The 
success  of  our  Joint  effort  will  end  should  b« 
measured  by  the  effect  more  electricity  has 
upon  the  growth  of  this  region,  the  energies 
and  vision  of  Its  people  In  making  electricity 
more  liseful  In  a  soil -com  ervlng  agriculture, 
more  livable  communities,  more  economic  op- 
portunities. Our  success  ;n  these  things  will 
affect  proioundly  the  contributions  this  re- 
gion makes  to  the  Natiin  and  the  world. 
On  the  basis  of  these  measures  of  success  we 
can  look  back  upon  the  flist  17  years  without 
embarrassment. 

We  can  do  even  better  n  the  years  ahead. 
We  cannot  relax  In  our  task  while  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  farms  oX  the  area  do  not  yet 
have  electric  service.  PI  ins  and  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  145  distributors  of  TVA 
power  will  soon  add  mosi  of  those  not  now 
served.  Achievement  of  :hls  goal  Is  one  of 
our  most  pressing  obligations. 

We  cannot  rehix  in  cu.-  Joint  determina- 
tion and  pledge  to  reduce  rates  to  the  do- 
mestic and  rural  consumers  to  the  lowest 
practicable  level.  Investment  Ln  construc- 
tion of  new  distribution  •'acuities  is  making 
heavy  demands  upon  the  earnings  of  many 
distributors  and  that  is  delaying  rate  reduc- 
tions In  some  Instances.  But  we  should  not 
lose  the  vision  and  faith  we  Jointly  demon- 
strated when  money  was  borrowed  to  get 
electric  service  Into  the  bands  of  the  con- 
sumers through  their  cooperatives  and  local 
governments  The  faith  that  achieved  the 
service  we  now  represent  has  been  confirmed 
and  more.     Consumers  of  today  have  a  right 


and  good  reason  to  look  forward  to  lower 
retail  rates  as  old  Indebtedness  Is  paid  and 
earnings  grow.  In  many  Instances  you  ar« 
prudently  financing  system  expansion  by  new 
bond  Issues,  thereby  equating  present  con- 
sumer obligations  with  the  present  benefits 
that  come  from  low  rates. 

Among  the  145  distributors.  33  now  apply 
resale  rate  schedules  below  the  original  low 
schedule  Introduced  In  the  1930's  when  our 
present  partnership  with  many  of  you  Ijeg an. 
Continuation  of  the  trend  toward  lower  re- 
tall  rates  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  one  of 
our  most  Important  and  prudent  objective* 
In  the  years  ahead.  TVA  Is  trying  to  do  Its 
part  In  this  by  holding  to  Its  wholesale  rate 
costs,  despkite  the  Increased  costs  of  heavy 
construction,  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional sources  of  hydro  power  In  multipur- 
pose projects  that  cannot  match  the  unusual 
economy  of  the  basic  hydro  system  thus  far 
Installed. 

The  margin  between  the  TVA  wholesale 
rate  and  the  retail  schedules  of  the  distribu- 
tors offers  opportunity  for  retail  reductions 
in  many  Instances  as  loads  and  earnings 
grow. 

The  success  of  our  effort  In  these  respects 
will  demonstrate,  as  it  has  thus  far,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  In 
directing  the  TVA  In  Its  sales  o  power  to 
"give  preference  to  States,  ccimtles.  munici- 
palities, and  cooperative  organizations  of  cit- 
izens and  farmers,  not  organized  or  doing 
business  for  profit,  but  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  electricity  to  Its  own 
citizens  or  members." 

Our  Joint  responsibility  to  meet  and  serv- 
ice the  fXDwer  requirements  for  this  region's 
full  development  Is  not  yet  satisfied,  nor  will 
it  be  in  our  lifetime.  We  are  pledged  to  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  what  this  valley  has 
proved  so  conclusively — energy,  mobile  energy 
In  greater  abundance,  used  more  efficiently, 
and  avaUable  to  all  In  the  area  who  want 
and  can  use  it.  Is  a  minimum  requirement 
for  a  strong  region;  It  Is  an  essential  Ingredi- 
ent for  an  ever-increasing,  self-supporting 
standard  of  living. 


Proposed   Regulation   of   Motran-Pktort 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  -o  hc»ve  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoio  a  sti.tement 
prepared  by  me  conxratulating  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  on  the  suspension 
of  hearings  on  the  licensing  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  slr.te- 
ment  was  ordored  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONGRATtTLATTONS    TO    MOTION -PlCTtHlK    IlfntTS- 
THT     ON     iJCSPENSlOK     OF     HEASINGS     OH     Ll- 

czNsntG  Bin. 

I  read  with  delight  the  news  that  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  fur  May  15  relative  to  the 
proposal  to  license  motion-picture  actors  and 
actresses  have  been  called  off.  I  consratu- 
late  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  having  conferred  with  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  motion-picture  In- 
dustry and  with  Mr  Eric  Johnston,  of  ths 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  rela- 
tive to  a  vuiuntary  solution  of  this  problem. 
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I  am  sure  tiiat  the  executive*  of  the  cinema 
who  conrerred  with  Senator  Johnson  wUI  b« 
adequate  to  the  challenge  which  now  facea 
them  to  Implement  the  voluntary  Motion 
Picture  Code  so  aa  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  certain  typea  ot  objectionable  practices 
relating  to  the  exploitation  of  inunoral  con- 
duct. 

I  think  that  It  U  a  wonderTul  thing  that 
these  leaders  of  the  cinema  mentioned  by 
Senator  Johnson  In  bU  statement  of  yester- 
day afternoon  (as  printed  In  the  Rxroao  on 
p  68821  should  hare  come  to  Washlntrton  In 
order  to  help  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, thus  helping  the  Senate  avoid  the  alter- 
native of  what  I  felt  to  be  unnecessary  bear- 
ings on  unconstitutional  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado duplayfd  splendid  Judgment  and  good 
sense  in  his  decision  of  yesterday.  I  think. 
too.  that  he  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  noble 
moral  standards  which  prompted  him  to  be- 
gin activity  on  this  lasue.  The  fact  that  I 
dlsa^^reed  with  him  on  the  specific  proposal 
which  he  made  because  of  what  I  felt  to  be 
Its  Illegality  does  not  for  one  moment  alter 
my  treraenduiis  admiration  of  the  profound 
depth  of  Senator  Johnson's  spiritual  con- 
victions We  certainly  need  more  of  that 
type  of  righteous,  moral  belief. 

To  me.  the  decision  to  cancel  out  these 
hearings,  at  least  temporarily,  is  a  triumph 
for  the  American  system  of  voluntary  con- 
sultation and  agreement  as  contrasted  with 
the  alien  idea  of  compulsion.  I  think  that 
this  voluntary  principle  will  Indeed  be  tested 
as  the  industry  geu  down  to  the  problem  of 
actually  Improving  its  code.  Some  of  the 
very  small  Arms  in  the  Industry  have  In 
particular,  according  to  all  accounts,  been 
guilty  of  breeches  of  good  taste  and  this 
situation  must  be  corrected  insof.\r  as  they 
are  concerned  or  for  that  matter.  Insofar  aa 
any  large  company  la  con.-erned. 

Correction  of  those  breeches  will  prob- 
ably not  be  easy:  a  meeting  of  the  minds  In 
a  democratic  Republ.c  such  as  ours  may  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  very  difficult  at  times. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  necessity  for 
our  faith  In  democratic  consultation  around 
the  conference  table. 

Right  now.  the  Industry  Is  still  plagued  by 
the  20-percent  admissions  tax  on  which  re- 
lief seems  to  be  only  slowly  coming  through 
lengthy  tax-revising  procedure  m  the  House. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  serious  problems 
facing  this  important  Industry.  Most  Impor- 
tant, how  er.  a  milestone  In  Industry 
freedom  has  been  reached  thanks  to  patience, 
tact,  and  understanding  all  the  way  around. 

Throughout  my  efforts  on  this  matter,  be- 
ginning with  my  statement  In  opposition  to 
the  licensing  proposal,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conceession.^l  Rec- 
otD.  page  A1916  and  as  recorded  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Co.NctEssiONAL  Record,  pages 
A2833  and  A2981,  respectively,  it  was  mj 
alncerest  hope  that  a  voluntary  solution 
would  be  found,  and  at  long  last  real  progress 
luu  been  made.  Congratulations  are  there- 
for* tedMd  In  order  to  the  American  system 
of  dlaeUHlon  and  voluntary  agreement. 


Ndtiooal  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATIVE3 
Friday   April  28.  1950 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
herewith   include   a   copy   ol   a  speech 


uhich  I  made  at  Kansas  City,  Mo ,  on 
Friday,  April  21.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
organization  of  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Wheat  Growers: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  organization  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers.  I  regard  this 
as  a  most  Important  meeting.  Ours  is  the 
greatest  wheat-producing  Nation  on  the 
globe,  and  wheat  production  Is  a  better  than 
•2.000.000.000  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  our  crops.  It  is  the  worlds 
greatest  food  grain.  In  many  ways  the  most 
Important  of  all  food  products.  In  recent 
years  American  wheat  has  me.int  more  than 
that.  It  has  saved  uncounted  milliona  from 
starvation.  It  has  served  as  an  important  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy  and  h.is  been 
our  most  effective  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 
The  westward  progress  if  communism  was 
stopped  In  its  tracks — not  by  airplanes  or 
battleships  or  bayonets,  not  by  negotiations 
and  diplomacy — but  by  wheat  grown  on  the 
farms  of  America.  This  is  typical  of  the 
story  of  whei;t  throughout  the  ages.  It  has 
won  and  lost  wars;  it  has  made  and  unmade 
empires;  and  world  trade  in  wheat  has  always 
been  the  most  Important  of  all  international 
transactions.  This  Nation  la  Indeed  fortu- 
nate In  Including  within  its  boundaries  the 
greatest  area  of  good  wheat  land  ever  fxis- 
sessed  by  any  nation,  ^^'hatever  the  occa- 
sion when  people  talk  about  wheat,  they  are 
di-snisslng  no  mean  subject. 

Here  In  this  country  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  as  a  part  of 
our  war  effort,  American  farmers  Increased 
the  production  of  wheat  from  an  average  of 
about  750.000.000  bushels  per  year  before  the 
war  to  an  average  of  approximately  1.200  000.- 
000  bushels  per  year  for  the  6  years  ending 
In  1949.  During  this  same  period,  when  the 
whole  V  orld  needed  and  demanded  more 
fo<xl.  our  Nation  was  the  only  one  which  was 
able  to  substantially  increase  its  wheat  pro- 
duction. The  rest  of  the  world  either  stood 
still  or  made  very  slight  contributions  to  the 
Increased  need  for  food.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  from  these  better  than  billion-bushel 
crops  which  we  have  produced  during  the 
Last  6  years  has  been  needed,  and  although 
we  hear  much  talk  of  wheat  surpluses  now, 
our  carry-over  on  next  July  I  will  not  be 
large  when  world  conditions  are  considered. 
We  must  remember  that  there  are  over  200.- 
000.000  more  people  in  the  world  today  than 
there  were  before  the  war.  There  are  that 
many  more  mouths  to  feed,  although,  sad 
to  say.  even  with  our  increased  production 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  feed  these  hungry 
mouths,  even  if  there  existed  sufficient  buy- 
ing power  and  an  effective  means  of  distri- 
bution. 

For  it  Is  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  Increase 
In  world  population  and  greater  Interna- 
tional need,  trade  in  wheat  Is  falling  off  and 
may  perhaps  fall  off  more  The  decrease  In 
the  present  marketing  year  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  Is  about  10  percent,  and 
certainly  we  can  e.xpect  further  drops  when 
the  ECA  expires  and  we  no  longer  are  financ- 
ing fo<xl  er.poru  to  the  Marshall-plan  coun- 
tries. Along  with  this,  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  admitted 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and 
In  the  future  will  secure  Its  supplies  through 
that  source  rather  than  through  the  United 
States  Army,  which  means  that  to  some  ex- 
tent we  will  have  to  share  this  market  with 
other  countries  in  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Although  not  yet  admitted. 
Japan  has  applied  for  admission  to  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  and  presum- 
ably. If  she  Is  admitted,  this  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  wheat  which  we  send  to  that 
country.  Up  until  the  present  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  for  human  food 
h&»  been  declining,  and  with  large  stocks  of 
feed  grains  available  and  with  wheat-sup- 
port  prices  considerably   above  feed   prices. 


there  appears  to  be  no  Immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  consumptlcn  of  wheat 
for  livestock  feed. 

In  my  opinion  this  meeting  Is  long  past 
due.  I  cannot  at  this  time  recall  any  group 
of  producers  in  this  country  as  important 
as  the  producers  of  wheat,  who  a.-e  still  un- 
organized. I  do  not  care  in  what  field  you 
may  go.  you  will  find  that  In  this  country 
producers,  processors,  and  distribitors  of  all 
important  and  many  tinlmportam  commodi- 
ties are  thoroughly  organized.  If  you  will 
take  a  look  at  the  telephone  directory  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  you  will  find  listed  there 
the  names  of  several  hundred  commodity 
groups  having  Washington  offices.  This  la 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  have  their  head- 
quarters In  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  field  of  wheat,  we  find  that  distributors 
and  processors  are  thoroughly  organized. 
The  grain  trade  Is  organized  through  the 
National  Grain  Trade  Council.  The  millers 
have  the  Millers  National  Federation.  The 
bakers  are  thoroughly  organized  nationally 
with  two  groups,  one  representing  the  whole- 
sale bakers  and  the  other  the  retail  bakers. 
And  yet  the  most  Important  group  of  all  In 
connection  with  wheat  has  been  up  to  this 
moment  entirely  unorganized  on  a  national 
basis. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, let  me  point  out  that  the  producers  of 
almost  every  other  agricultural  commodity 
are  organized  on  a  national  scale  Take  the 
field  of  livestock.  Almost  every  Si  ate  has  one 
or  more  State-wide  gjneral  llvestDck  organi- 
zations, to  say  nothing  of  all  the  State  and 
National  b;eed  organizations.  On  a  regional 
scale,  livestock  producers  are  orginized  into 
groups  like  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association,  representing  the  Great  Plains 
and  Rocky  Mountain  areas,  or  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattlemen's  AssoclHtlon,  cov- 
ering the  southwest  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  Corn  Belt,  the  livestock  feeders  have  their 
organizations.  In  the  field  of  dairying  there 
Is  a  great  national  organization  known  as  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and 
there  are  dairy  organizations  in  many  States, 
such  as  the  Dairymen's  League  in  New  York 
and  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries  in  Minne- 
sota and  adjacent  States. 

There  is  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change, representing  the  citrus  industry  of 
that  State.  The  Florida  citrus  producers 
have  a  similar  organization.  There  are  or- 
ganizations of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers 
and  of  the  various  types  of  nut  producers. 
There  i<i  the  National  Wool  Growe.-s  Aasocia- 
tlon,  with  many  State  wool  associations. 
The  oaby  chick  hatcheries  have  a  national 
organization  known  as  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  here  In  Kansas  City.  The  sugar- 
beet  producers  are  organized.  Thare  is  the 
American  Soybean  Association,  representing 
the  producers  of  that  commodity.  There  are 
the  hop  producers  and  the  raisin  growers  and 
hundreds  of  other  organizations  representing 
agric-iltural  producers  from  the  local  to  the 
national  level.  Every  one  of  them.  I  am  sure 
la  rendering  a  service  to  those  wiiom  they 
represent,  and  in  most  cases  rendering  a 
service  to  the  pi  blic  as  well.  It  (s  strange 
that  wheat  pnxlucers,  who  are  ahead  of  most 
agricultural  groups  in  keeping  up  to  date 
on  production  methods,  hav»»  failed  up  to 
this  time  to  see  the  advant.-tges  of  a  national 
organization. 

There  are  st^me,  perhaps,  who  feel  that  the 
general  farm  organizations  are  in  a  posttioa 
to  si»euk  for  wheat  producers,  but  these  or- 
ganizations are  no  more  able  to  vpeak  for 
wheat  producers  as  such  than  they  are  to 
speak  for  livestock  producers  or  soybean  pro- 
ducers or  any  other  commodity  group.  Evi- 
dently the  members  of  other  organized  com- 
modity groups  feel  that  it  Is  of  value  to 
them  and  have  their  own  organizations.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the  value 
of  the  great  national  farm  organizations. 
Thev  Derform  a  real  service  to  agiiculture. 
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but  thetr  field  must  necessarily  be  broader 
than  that  of  any  commodity  group,  and  In 
any  situation  where  there  may  be  a  conflict 
of  Interests  between  commodltle.8,  they  of 
course  cannot  take  a  position.  The  general 
farm  organizations  have  their  field,  und  it  Is 
an  Important  one,  but  In  my  opinion  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  commodity  or'^anl- 
zatlons. 

I  represent  a  great  wheat -producing  dis- 
trict In  Congress,  and  during  my  service  there 
the  fact  that  wheat  producers  have  had  no 
organization  to  speak  for  them  has  fire- 
quently  been  brought  to  my  attention.  As 
an  instance.  I  might  mention  the  difficulty 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  last 
year  In  securing  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  wheat  producers  when  It  had  under 
consideration  changes  affecting  acreage  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas  on  all  of  the 
basslc  commodities.  I  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
hearings  to  see  that  wheat  producers  were 
represented.  Of  course,  the  general  farm 
organizations  were  invited  and  appeared,  rep- 
resenting all  farmers,  but  I  had  a  real  prob- 
lem when  it  came  to  securing  witnesses  rep- 
resenting wheat  prodi^cers  at  tho.se  hearings. 
It  was  easy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
t*ere  are  State  organizations.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  secure  representatives  from  western 
Kansas  through  the  Western  Kansas  Devel- 
opment Association,  but  from  there  on  out 
It  appeared  that  wheat  producers  as  such 
were  completely  unorganized,  even  on  a  State 
or  local  basis.  I  made  every  possible  effort 
to  have  representative  wheat  farmers  come 
to  Washington.  I  wrote  letters  to  Individual 
producers,  whom  I  thought  might  be  inter- 
ested. Through  the  press  the  committee  in- 
vited all  wheat  producers  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  testify,  but,  of  course,  all  who 
came  pursuant  to  these  general  Invitations 
could  speak  only  for  tliemselves.  They  did 
not  have  behind  them  the  collective  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  experience  that  they  would 
have  had  if  they  had  been  representing  State 
or  national  wheat-growers  organizations. 
The  result  was  that  the  committee  got  many 
diverse  and  varying  Individual  opinions, 
many  of  them  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  when  the  hearing  was  ended,  with  the 
exception  of  the  presentations  made  by  the 
small  number  of  State  groups  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  committee  simply  had  before 
It  a  ntimber  of  suggestions,  many  of  them  no 
doubt  good,  but  no  real  Information  as  to 
the  general  opinion  of  wheat  producers 
throughout  the  country  on  the  problems  In 
question.  How  much  more  helpful  it  would 
have  been  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress generally  If  there  had  been  a  great  na- 
tional organization  representing  the  wheat 
growers  of  this  country  and  authorized  to 
speak  for  them  on  Important  problems  affect- 
ing their  industry. 

But.  of  course,  specific  legislative  questions 
are  only  one  of  the  Important  matters  of 
Interest  to  wheat  producers  which  may  ccme 
up  In  Washington.  There  are  m.iny  phases 
of  our  International  policies  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  affect  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  wheat,  especially  In  these  times 
when  so  much  international  trading  is  under 
Government  control.  I  recall  that  last  year, 
when  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
was  under  consideration,  representatives  of 
the  general  farm  organizations,  the  grain 
trade,  the  millers,  and  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  were  called  Into  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  mem- 
bers of  the  group  which  were  to  represent 
this  coimtry  at  the  conference  which  was  to 
work  out  the  agreement.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Interests  of  wheat  producers  were  represented 
there  Indirectly,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that  there 
was  no  one  present  directly  representing  this 
great  $3,000,000,000  Industry. 

Right  now  an  Important  question  Is  pend- 
ing which  Invclves  wheat  and  international 
policies.  It  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  an 
American  milling  company  Is  building  flour 


mills  In  Cuba  with  the  understanding  that 
the  tariff  on  wheat  will  be  repealed.  At  first 
thought,  that  might  not  sound  like  such  a 
bad  proposition  as  far  as  American  wheat 
producers  are  concerned,  but  the  rub  Is  that 
under  >  ur  present  prefe:entlal  treaty  with 
Cuba,  American  wheat  Is  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erential tariff  rate  and  :an  therefore  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  vheat  from  Canada 
and  other  countries.  T:ie  purpose  of  the 
preferential  treaty  was  tc  give  our  producers 
access  to  Cuban  markets  and  to  give  Cuban 
producers  a  preference  In  our  markets.  Cuba 
still  has  this  preference  in  the  markets  of 
this  country,  particularly  lmpK;rtant.  in  the 
case  of  suear.  but  I  am  told  that  If  the  tariff 
on  vheat  is  repealed,  it  will  mean  that  Cana- 
dian wheat  win  displace  American  wheat  and 
flour  in  that  country.  I  think  that  question 
Is  one  to  which  this  organization  might  give 
seme  Immediate  concern 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  pro- 
p>ortion  of  cur  wheat  exjwrts  at  present  are 
being  made  under  the  ECA  program,  the 
policies  of  that  organizition  are  very  im- 
portant to  wheat  producers.  Last  year  the 
ECA  made  avaUable  *175,(i00,000  to  the  United 
Kingdom  with  which  to  purchase  Canadian 
wheat.  Otherwise  those  dollars  would  have 
been  spent  for  wheat  o;*  other  products  in 
this  country.  I  am  not  :alslng  the  question 
of  the  -vlsdom  or  folly  cf  the  action  taken. 
There  are  two  sides  to  It,  but  I  am  simply 
pointing  cut  that  it  was  something  which 
was  of  great  Importance  to  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  rnd  one  in  which  a 
national  wheat  organization  would  naturally 
be  interested. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  n  at.  the  future  of  the 
wheat  growers  of  this  country  will  depend 
In  a  large  degree  upon  Government  policies. 
That  is  true  of  every  Irdustry.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  farm  programs  re- 
lating to  wheat,  and  whether  or  not  these 
particular  programs  aie  CDntlnued,  there  will 
always  be  many  ways  In  which  the  G';vern- 
ment  will  t  luch  the  busliess  and  productive 
operations  of  wheat  producers.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  a  farm  program  we  are 
going  to  have,  as  applied  to  wheat,  is  of 
course  of  paramount  Imfortance.  With  the 
rising  opposition  to  farm  programs  generally. 
It  behooves  the  produceis  of  wheat  to  give 
consideration  to  a  progiam  which  will  be 
self-supporting,  and  -vhich  will  enable  us  to 
compete  in  the  export  mirke^s.  Aside  from 
legislation  there  will  constantly  be  questions 
arising  which  relate  to  c.etails  of  programs 
and  policies.  Right  now  ;here  Is  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  matter  of  changing  vhe  rate  of  storage 
allowances  on  wheat  under  the  price-support 
program.  The  grading  ol  grain  Is  a  regula- 
tory activity  of  the  Government,  and  any 
changes  which  may  be  male  in  that  program 
are,  of  course,  of  intense  interest  to  wheat 
producers.  Freight  rates  are  another  mat- 
ter in  which  the  Government  exercises  regu- 
lation and  control.  One  cctild  go  on  and 
enumerate  many  other  Government  func- 
tions which  are  of  vital  interest  to  wheat 
producers,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  pro- 
ducers should  have  a  voice  to  present  their 
viewpoint  and  Interests. 

In  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  decisions  made  by  the  Government 
affecting  wheat  growers  aid  their  business. 
W^ho  is  going  to  decide  thet  e  questlcns'  Hew 
do  we  know  they  will  be  decided  right?  Are 
they  going  to  be  decided  by  Congress,  very 
few  Members  of  which  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem,  or  thi  time  to  study  It? 
Are  they  going  to  be  de;ided  by  men  In 
Government  agencies,  who  may  have  an  en- 
tirely different  viewpoint  f:om  that  of  farm- 
ers, and  who  may  be  quit<>  unfamiliar  with 
the  problems  Involved?  Many  Important 
decisions  vitally  affecting  farmers  may  be 
made  qinte  Incldenta'ly  Ir  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  questions  which  only 
incidentally  relate  to  agriculture.  For 
Instance,  our  foreign-trade  policies  may  have 


almost  as  much  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
wheat  producers  in  the  next  few  years  as 
anything  which  might  be  done  directly  under 
Government   programs. 

Let  me  make  It  cletu-  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  organization  should  be  what  is  com- 
mvinly  known  as  a  press>jre  group.  It  should 
be  the  voice  of  the  wheat  gniwers  of  the 
country;  yes.  It  should  be  in  a  position  to 
speak  for  them  in  matters  which  affect  their 
welfare  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, as  It  is  affected  ty  wheat  production  and 
marketing  It  will  ^e  a  voice  whicli.  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  very  helpful  by  keeping 
legislative  bodies  and  Government  agencies 
Informed  and  arivtsed  as  to  the  problems  of 
wheat  producers  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween those  problems  and  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  Nation.  I  know  It  Is 
only  In  that  spirit  and  from  that  standpoint 
that  the  wheat  erowrrs  of  this  territory  waat 
to  be  represented  bv  such  an  organization  aa 
this  In  the  determination  of  governmental 
policies. 

But  governmental  policies  are  only  one  of 
many  fields  in  which  an  orzanlzation  of  this 
kind  can  work.  When  I  think  of  the  poten- 
tial good  which  ran  come  from  this  onfanl- 
zation,  my  mind  turns  at  once  to  the  field  of 
research.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  discount 
the  great  achievements  of  agricultural  re- 
search m  recent  years,  and  yet.  as  a  matter 
cf  fact,  compared  with  its  potentialities  and 
crn-.pared  with  industrial  research,  very  little 
has  been  done.  I  think  it  should  oe  made 
clear  that  taking  into  consideration  the  funds 
which  have  been  available,  marvelnuii  re- 
sults have  been  secured.  But  when  it  comes 
to  research.  Industry  spends  a  hundred  dol- 
lars where  agriculture  spends  one  dollar. 
Industry  spends  these  tremenodus  sums  of 
money  for  research  because  It  knows  that 
research  pays.  We  know  that  research  pays 
In  agriculture  also.  The  tJlffilf^lty  Is  that 
whereas  large  industrial  concerns  and  organ- 
izations have  the  funds  with  which  to  carry 
en  research.  6.000.000  farmers  over  the  coun- 
try have  no  way  of  carrying  out  research  proj- 
ects as  individuals,  and  no  way  to  carry  them 
out  at  all  without  organization.  In  the  past 
practically  all  cf  our  agricultural  research 
has  been  done  by  Government  agencies,  In 
the  main  through  the  Department  of  .'\grl- 
culture  and  the  land-grant  colleges.  Under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  provision 
Is  made  whereby  the  Gcvemm'^nt  might  co- 
operate in  research  with  private  organiza- 
tions. The  Far  East  Grain  Mission,  which 
I  am  sure  Is  familiar  to  most  of  you,  is  an 
example  of  a  cooperative  effort  under  the 
Research  and'  Marketing  Act,  between  the 
Department  cf  Agriculture  and  a  State 
organization  of  wheat  producers.  There  can 
very  well  be  other  cooperative  efforts  along 
this  line,  and  if  the  organization  and  the 
funds  are  available,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
much  additional  research  earned  on,  l)oth 
Independently  and  in  connection  with  our 
land-grant  colleges  and  other  Governn»ent 
agencies. 

The  need  for  such  research  Is  evident  ev- 
erywhere, both  In  the  field  of  production  and 
marketing.  We  ail  have  in  mind,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  Is  much  which  can  be  done  in 
production  research  along  the  line  of  better 
varieties.  Much  has  been  accomplished  In 
recent  years  on  this,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
more  can  and  will  be  done  If  funds  are  avail- 
able. In  a  large  part  of  the  wheat -growing 
area  of  the  country,  there  is  much  need  for 
research  on  alternate  crops  to  stabilize  and 
balance  agriculture  in  those  areas.  There 
Ije  so  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  plint 
diseases.  Last  year  the  mosaic  disease  was 
a  factor  In  reducing  wheat  yields  in  large 
areas.  We  have  accomplished  much  in 
breeding  disease-resistant  planta  and  In 
methods  of  attacking  disease,  but  every 
scientist  will  teil  you  tliat  the  work  along 
these  lines  has  only  be^un.     We  need  more 
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•tudT  also  in  the  flfld  oX  eradicating  weeds 
and  other  pUnt  pesti 

The  present  infestation  of  green  bug*  over 
a  larg*  part  or  the  Southwestern  Wheat  Belt 
tvteg*  to  our  mind  the  need  for  more  work 
•tone  the  line  of  eradicating  insect  pests. 
There  are  questions  of  land  use  and  the  (x>n- 
trol  of  wind  and  water  erosion  In  which  there 
li  still  much  to  be  done  is  the  Qeld  of  re- 
■earcb. 

We  need  coctlnuc<l  axMl  expanded  research 
in  storage  and  transportation  problems. 
Weevil  control  is  an  instance.  We  need  to 
stxidy  and  develop  information  with  rffer- 
ence  to  th«  grmdlnf  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 
and  our  jerry-bulU  system  of  transportation 
rates  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  research 
can  be  expended 

Nowhere  Is  research  more  important  than 
In  the  field  of  marketing.  In  spite  of  the 
world's  shortage  of  food,  in  spite  of  under- 
nourishment, even  among  people  who  are 
supposedly  well  fed.  wheat  producers  are 
faced  now  w.th  the  problem  of  reducing  ihelr 
production  unless  new  outlets  can  be  found. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  In  per  capita  wheat 
consumption  In  this  country  for  the  pa.st  40 
years.  If  per  capita  consumption  today 
equaled  that  of  40  years  ago.  we  would  con- 
sume in  the  United  States  for  human  food 
this  year  ToO.COO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat,  instead 
of  approximately  500,000.000.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  decline,  but  cer- 
tainly one  important  reas<m  Is  the  failure  of 
those  who  produce,  distribute,  and  process 
wheat  to  properly  advertise  the  value  of  their 
product,  and  to  market  it  In  such  a  form  as 
to  get  an  adequate  response  frcm  the  buying 
public.  The  splendid  reception  which  has 
recently  been  given  In  Kansas  and  »ome 
other  States  to  the  mw  type  of  bread  con- 
taining 16  percent  more  wheat  Illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  public  will  respond  to  a  tasty 
and  Improved  pfixluct.  It  U  yet  too  scMjn  to 
see  how  far-reaching  the  results  of  this  de- 
velopn.ent  m«y  be,  but  it  U  an  lllusttiitlon 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  possibilities  until 
recently  unexplored  for  expanding  consump- 
aon.  If  any  project  of  thu  kind  U  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  national  scale.  It  must,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  the  backing  of  a  great  national 
organization,  such  as  Ls  being  set  up  here. 

We  know  what  the  meal  Industry  has  done 
In  expanding  consumption  of  Its  products 
through  Judicious  and  skillful  advertising. 
We  knuw  what  has  been  done  by  the  citrus 
producers  and  others  In  expanding  their 
market  outlets.  These  groups  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  much,  because  they  were  or- 
ganized. V.'hat  they  have  done  wheat  pro- 
ducers can  do  But  the  expansion  of  wheat 
consumption  as  human  food  is  only  one  field 
In  which  we  should  be  working.  Certainly 
there  can  be  some  Increase  In  consumption 
for  livestock  feed.  There  should  be  resefirch 
In  the  utilization  of  varieties  of  wheat  which 
are  cood  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer, but  which  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
mlUln?  and  baking  industry.  We  must  ex- 
plore all  the  poialbllltlea  in  the  way  of  In- 
du.strlal  uses 

But  the  Held  which  has  the  greatest  Im- 
mediate possibilities  in  enaL.llnK  us  to  av(jld 
drastic  production  cuts  Is  the  field  of  exports. 
We  are  not  doing  so  badly  now  when  the 
ECA  program  Is  In  effect  and  under  which 
our  taxpayers  are  financing  exports  to  the 
Marshall  p<an  countries  and  to  other  nations 
within  the  scope  of  our  foreign-assistance 
programs,  including  Japan,  Korea,  and  what 
remains  of  Nationalist  China.  The  world 
needs,  and  will  continue  to  need,  every  bushel 
of  wheat  we  can  produce  In  this  country, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  It  after  our 
foreign-aid  programs  end,  as  end  they  must, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  competition 
from  ctl.er  wheat-exporting  countries.  In  all 
of  which  wheat  prices  are  lower  than  In  this 
country,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
some  wr>   by  which  the  importing  countries 


can  pay  for  the  wheat  which  we  send  them. 
This  gets  us  Into  the  field  of  foreign-trade 
policy  and  International  financing. 

Much  more  m'ght  be  said,  but  this  Is 
enough.  I  am  sure,  to  Indicate  the  great  field 
which  exists  for  research  In  expanding  our 
cutlets  for  wheat  and  Its  products.  It  Indi- 
cates also  the  necessity  for  organized  effort. 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  a  national  or- 
ganization would  nccersarlly  want  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  research.  Much  can  and 
win  be  done  by  organized  State  and  local 
groups  working  with  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  But  all  of 
the  matters  which  I  have  mentioned  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  organization, 
either  t.t  ihe  local.  State,  or  National  level, 
and  the  Inspiration  and  push  for  work  of 
this  kind  must  be  furnished  by  a  national 
organization. 

This  organization  represents  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  help  themselves  p-s 
distinguished  from  too  much  dependence  on 
government.  I  believe  It  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  wheat  producers  of  this  country. 
I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  In 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world  are 
engaged  in  the  distribution  and  processing 
of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  food  prod- 
ucts. But  my  interest  In  the  matter  would 
be  far  less  did  I  not  also  believe  that  the 
National  As.*oclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  human  welfare 
here  and  abroad  I  say  this  because  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  out  of  this  organization 
will  eventually  come  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  wider  distribution  of  the  world's 
most  essential  commodity,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  to  expand  the  consumption  of 
a  nutritious  food,  diminish  hunger,  promote 
the  well-being  of  millions  of  distressed  peo- 
ple. Increase  internr.tlonal  friendship,  and 
advance  world  peace  and  prosperity. 


The  Republican  Party  and  the  McCarthy 
Inveitigation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Friday.  April  28  <legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.'sent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  and 
penetrating  article  by  Mi.^s  Doii.s  Fleo- 
son.  commenting  on  the  political  and 
moral  siRnificance  for  the  Republican 
Party  of  tlio  current  investigation  into 
the  State  Dvpaitment. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Exploited   bt   Extremists — Battle   rot   Soli. 

or  OOP  IN  Making  With  Growing  iNrLU- 

ENCE  or  McCahtht 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A  real  buttle  for  the  soul  of  the  Republican 
Party  Is  In  the  making. 

In  the  face  of  statements  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cabthy  that  "Walt  6  months  and  you'll  see 
the  results  of  what  I'm  doing,"  tiioughtful 
Republicans  are  saying  that  the  show-dov^ii 
between  the  differing  GOP  factions  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  This  Kroup  includes  gov- 
ernors and  private  citizens  us  well  as  ring- 
side observers  of  the  gravitational  pull  which 
8enator  McCarthy  is  exerting  upon  the  GOP. 

What  Senator  McCarthy  is  talking  atx^ut 
Is  no  riddle.     He  thinks  that  his  charges  are 


going  to  be  the  great  Republican  campaign 
Issue  this  fall.  He  is  cocksure  that  they  will 
elect  Republicans  and  return  cont-ol  of  Con- 
gress to  them.  Then  the  party  wl.l  be  grate- 
ful to  him  and  he  will  have  that  national 
stature,  that  leadership  for  which  he  ao 
ardently  longs. 

BOUNDLESS   AMBITION 

Wisconsin  editors  broke  the  news  last  week 
to  their  fellows  that  Senator  McCarthy's 
boundless  ambition  Includes  the  Presidency. 
He  has  often  said  at  home,  they  related,  that 
he  win  be  the  Nation's  first  Catl.oll:  Presi- 
dent. 

Republicans  who  believe  that  the  means 
used  by  Senator  McCarthy  are  In  direct  con- 
fiict  with  the  party's  basic  Americanism 
foresee  a  bitter  struggle  for  control,  perhaps 
a  deep  and  perm.inent  schism.  Some  are 
still  hoping  that  time  will  diminish  the  pres- 
sures: others  think  the  pressures  are  already 
mounting  to  the  point  of  Inevitable  conflict. 

One  of  the  party's  major  figures  paid  a 
little-noticed  visit  to  the  Capitnl  recently. 
He  strongly  condemned  Senator  McCarthy's 
tactics  which  he  feels  gravely  injure  the 
country  but  admitted  that  not  all  his  asso- 
ciates took  that  view.  Republicans,  he  went 
on,  had  never  had  the  fight  they  must  have 
to  determine  where  they  stand.  He  said  that 
so  far  they  had  always  at  the  last  moment 
glossed  over  their  difficulties  but  they  could 
not  get  away  with  It  again  and  should  not, 
even  if  they  could. 

This  Republican  can  commard  national 
attention  when  he  chooses  to  speak  out. 
He  also  has  a  pretty  fair  idea  now,  he  thinks, 
of  who  will  be  on  his  side. 

LINE-UP   ATTXR   PXIMAKIES 

The  Republican  line-up  will  l)egln  to  be 
more  evident  to  the  public  after  the  primaries 
are  over.  If  Senator  McCartht  can  keep  his 
charges  alive— as  he  clearly  Intinds  to  do 
and  probably  can— the  Democrats  expect  to 
make  It  Impossible  for  a  Republican  candi- 
date to  evade  taking  a  stand. 

The  irony  of  this  Is  that  It  is  hardest  on 
those  Republicans  whom  Democrats  most 
admire.  The  OOP  e."tremlsts.  hiving  noth- 
ing to  lose,  can  exploit  the  McCarthy  charges 
to  the  utmost.  Others  must  risk  alienating 
any  McCarthy  admirers  while  gaining  a  me- 
too  label.  Meanwhile,  they  poliit  out.  In- 
pendent  voters  are  likely  to  play  safe  and 
run  off  to  the  Democrats. 

This  problem  of  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can is  capsuled  here  by  one  wit  In  the  query: 
Are  Republicans  really  necessary?  Many 
liberals  feel  that  the  antl-McCA«THY  kind 
are  and  desire  to  help  them. 

Actually  the  usual  Iron  law  applies — they 
must  help  them.selves.  It  is  theirs  to  decide 
when  to  rebel  against  the  growing  McCarthy 
infiuence.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
clearly  will  not  help  them  by  subsiding 
quietly. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  by  Waiter  Locke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  tennes^see 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  23 ».  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  column  written  by  Wal- 
ter Locke,  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  which  describes  the  personaUty 
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and  problems  of  our  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  as  he 
carries  on  his  noble  effort  to  be  a  con- 
scientious Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trends  or  the  Times 

(By  Walter  Locke  i 

A  "jrNioRrrr"  senator — the  tJPSET  3e  ckeatts 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  good  farmer  never 
lets  his  livestock  breed  run  dowr.  The 
prices  the  livestock  growers  will  pay  for  the 
exceptional  animal  needed  to  build  up  their 
flocks  and  herds  forever  make  us  stare. 

New  blood,  'oetter  blood  to  build  more  milk 
or  beef  or  mutton  or  eggs — this  is  a  farmer's 
must. 

Congress  distributes  Its  powers  by  sen- 
iority. Where  th"  baseball  manager  sends 
his  sore-armed  pitchers  to  the  minors.  Con- 
gress promotes  its  ancients  to  ever-Increas- 
ing authority.  The  younger  Meml)ers  are 
ordered  to  the  rear.  The  ancients  occupy  the 
committee  thrones. 

The  cynical  call  It  the  system  of  senility. 

Congress,  overburdened  with  Increasing 
work,  has  lost  favor  with  the  people.  They 
voted  In  1948  against  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
They  are  as  likely  this  1950  to  vote  against 
the  Eighty-first.  Do  they  grow  weary  of  the 
ancients  dominating  there?  Congress,  like 
the  farmers*  herds,  needs  new  blood. 

PAtJL  Lcwaed  Doccl.^s  was  bcrn  m  Salem, 
Mass.  (old  witch-hunting  town).  In  1892. 
That  makes  him  now  58.  He  graduated  from 
Bo«'doln  College,  In  Maine.  He  studied  at 
Columbia  and  at  Harrard  to  make  the  high- 
brow that  was  to  be 

He  became  a  teacher  of  economics — Reed, 
Illinois.    Wajihlnjiton.    Amher»t,    Chicago    U. 

Highbrow?  The  world  round  was  also  a 
book  to  read.  Behold  him  a  Chicago  alder- 
Bian.  Cam«  the  late  war.  He  enlisted  In 
the  marines,  rising  to  a  captaincy  and  emerg- 
ing alive  but  with  a  crippled  arm. 

The  btioks  rolled  from  his  pen,  b9oks  show. 
Ing  Immersion  In  modern  eccnomlc  prob- 
lems— wages,  apprenticeship,  the  worker  In 
the  modem  a?e.  controlling  depressions  and 
on  and  on  and  on. 

In  the  S<upate  the  other  day  the  pork 
barrel  was  rolling  prosperously  along. 

The  pork  barrel  is  a  revered  Institution 
among  the  Congressmen.  The  ctatesmen 
gather  round  with  their  appeals  to  Santa 
Claus.  The  process  Is  simple:  You  vote  the 
money  for  my  locality  and  I'll  vote  for  yours. 
It  Is  called  logroUlng. 

The  pork  barrel  Is  the  piled-up  spendlngs 
which  the  pwocess  makes. 

Many  of  the  appropriations  are  justified. 
To  get  the  good  ones  through,  it  Is  necessary 
to  include  many  not  so  good. 

This  latest  pork  barrel  was  rolling  gaily 
along  when  a  tall  back-seat  Senator  with  a 
shaggy  mane  stood  up.     "Halt,'    he  cried. 

The  consternation  was  like  that  when 
Oliver,  In  Dickens'  story,  asked  for  more. 
Only  here  was  someone  asking  less. 

By  some  strange  chance  this  Chicago  alder- 
man, this  highbrow  scholar  who  had  wTltten 
lx>oks  and  fought  as  a  captain  of  marines 
had  wormed  his  way  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  one  of  the  amazements  of  the  amaz- 
ing 1948  election  year:  the  Illinois  that  had 
•ent  to  Washington  Senator  Curly  Brooks 
had  given  a  blaalng  majority  to  Pait  Doug- 
las for  Senator.  (Strange,  the  divagations 
of  our  States  in  the  choosing  of  Senators. 
The  Nebraska  that  gave  George  Norrls  to  his 
country  presents  Kenneth  Wherry  now. 
The  North  Carolina  or  the  Ineffable  "Fish 
Eggs"  Reynolds  blesses  us  with  Frank 
aa.AHAM  now.  And  Wisconsin.  It  was 
"Fighting  Bob  "  La  Follette  30  years  ago;  it 
Is    "JumpU;g  Joe     McCarthy  n^w  ) 


There  stood  the  stranger  Senator  from 
Illinois  calling  halt  to  the  rolling  barrel. 

New  blood,  clearly,  had  cescended  upon  the 
seniority-ruled  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

How  do  you  stay  in  the  Onlted  States  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  grow  powerful  by  grace  of 
seniority?     There  are  varlDus  ways. 

Some  Senators  have  so  succeeded  by  the 
sheer  greatness  of  their   aalnds   and   hearts. 

Such  greatness  is  sadl5  rare.  More  have 
succeeded  by  two  particular  devices.  First, 
talk  economy,  then  pack  the  pork  barrel  well 
with  public  money  fcr  the  local  elements. 
(Santa  Claus  did  not  begin  with  WPA.  He 
had  radiated  the  perk  barrel  fcr  decades  be- 
fore social  security.)  Ttis  combination  of 
waste  and  economy  is  often  untseatable. 

The  freshman  Senator  from  Illinois,  call- 
ing a  halt  on  the  rollln:;  pork  barrel.  «as 
striking  at  the  very  tlirones  of  many  a 
seniority  Senator. 

Did  he  succeed?  Of  course  not.  The  bar- 
rel rolled  right  on  over  him,  50  Senators  to  16. 
But  on  It,  as  it  rolled,  the.-e  were  blood  spots 
that  would  not  out — the  new  blood  that  had 
found  Its  way  into  the  innate  from,  of  all 
States,  hard-boiled,  big-bossed  Elinois. 

There  came  another  Se:  ate  day.  It  wasn't 
the  barrel  rolling  now.  but  a  steam  roller  on 
Its  way.  Mighty  hands.  \.ell  backed  by  sen- 
iority, were  pushing  the  Kerr  bUl.  the  gas 
bill,  through. 

Down  the  Senate  alslt'S  came  this  same 
tall  Senator  with  the  gieying.  bushy  hair, 
with  a  trail  of  charts  foil  swing  him.  He  F*t 
his  charts  where  all  the  world,  not  only  the 
Senate,  could  see  They  showed  what  the 
Senator  held  the  bill  would  cost  the  people 
of  America. 

For  hours  be  fought  th?re.    Did  he  win? 

The  machine  rolled  rlg:bt  on  over  him. 

Attain  the  blood  spots — the  new  blood  the 
people  of  Illinois  suppjled  The  country  saw. 
The  President  vetoed  the  bill.  The  shocking 
economist  from  tlllnols  went  on  to  his  war  on 
the  basing  point,  instrument,  be  says,  of 
monopoly. 

A  radical?  This  new  blood  is  conservative 
as  a  farmer  on  his  paid-tor  farm.  He  Is  for 
competition  In  industry.  Coal?  He  is 
stumped.  Competition  there  has  seemed  to 
fall;  but  he  wanu  no  more  government  con- 
trol of  prices  than  cannot  be  escaped.  The 
farmers  cannot  be  left  to  fail,  but  that  prob- 
lem IS  yet  to  solve. 

No  socialist  here,  this  easy  old  shoe  of  a 
Senator,  but  Just  a  Democrat  (little  <1\ .  No 
better  new  blood,  the  press  galleries  say — 
and  who  has  more  chance  to  know? — has  im- 
pinged on  the  seniority  Senate  In  many 
years. 


Why  Have  a  Loyalty  Program? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEi^Ii'NTATIVEa 
Friday.  April  2S.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom 
why  should  it  be  nece?sary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  loyalty  boards  to  in- 
quire into  the  patriotism  of  some  Crov- 
ernment  workers?  That  is  the  theme  in 
an  article  today  by  George  Sokolsky  ap- 
pearing in  the  Times- Herald.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 


These  Days 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

In  recent  months,  we  have  been  moving  in- 
to a  pair  of  hysterias.  Oae  is  the  war  hys- 
teria, which  is  very  b.id  Indeed.  This  started 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Klaus  Fuchs 
had  been  stealing  our  atomic  secrets  since 
1942  and  we  did  not  know  It. 

The  other  Is  the  hysteria  of  distrust  arising 
out  of  the  Hiss  trials.  While  we  should  ferret 
out  every  traitor  and  spy,  there  Is  no  need  to 
get  hysterical  about  it.  Actually  It  shouid 
be  an  ordinary  police  Job 

About  all  this,  the  question  arises:  Why 
should  there  be  a  loyalty  procram?  V.'My 
should  there  be  a  need  for  a  loyalty  program? 
Wiy  should  there  even  be  a  suspicion  that 
American  officials  might  be  disloyal?  Is  It 
not  shocking  that  this  country  should  feel 
called  upon  to  appoint  a  loyalty  board  to  In- 
vestigate Its  own  employees? 

In  the  mesh  of  accusation  and  defense,  is 
th.nt  not  really  the  question  that  shou'd  be 
asked?  For  what  has  happened  to  u.«  to 
cur  children,  that  loyalty  Is  net  taken  for 
granted,  and  ci^rrectly  taken  for  granted? 

President  Truman  m.^de  a  speech  on  the 
loyalty  program  which  he  Instituted  3  years 
ago.  Then  he  repeated.  3  years  aco  V.'hea 
he  instituted  that  pn^gram,  did  he  ask  him- 
self or  his  advisers:  What  corrupting  virus 
has  eaten  Into  the  hearts  of  oxu  people  that 
their  government  needs  to  worry  about  the 
loyalty  of  tho?e  emploved  In  the  govern- 
ment? His  institution  of  that  program  w..s 
a  tacit  admission  of  Its  need. 

The  President  appealed  to  the  people  to 
notify  the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
If  they  h.ive  evidence  of  dlsioyulty 

Well.  Whlttaker  Chambers  In  l»r9  brought 
his  case  to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
Cnlted  States  when  he  spoke  to  Marvin  Mc-, 
Intyre.  who  relayed  hira  to  Adoif  A  Berle 
Jr.  Prom  1939  to  1948,  that  story  lay  dor- 
mant. 

Then  the  House  committee  on  un-Aroerl- 
can  activities  revived  It  Were  tt  not  for 
Congressman  Nuon.  of  California,  nothing 
would  have  come  of  the  Whlttaker  Chambers 
charges  against  A!g''r  Hiss.  Nixon  pushed 
that  one  and  deserves  the  credit  for  It. 

The  President  himself  called  the  Hiss  case 
a  "red  herring"  Chambers  was  violently 
abused.  Nixon  persisted.  Finally,  when 
the  pumpkin  papers  came  on  the  scene,  the 
Department  of  Justice  prosecuted  Hiss  and 
wen  a  verdict. 

But  it  took  nearly  10  years  after  the  first 
charges  for  the  case  to  be  brought. 

Similarly  the  Amerasia  case  has  been  dor- 
mant frcm  1945  to  today  when  It  Is  being 
reo;>ened  by  a  congressional  committee. 

The  spying  thief,  Arthur  Adams,  ran  about 
this  country,  trailed  by  the  FBI  and  news- 
paper reporters.  He  was  almost  an  open  spy, 
so  many  persons  were  trailing  him  and  trail- 
ing his  trailers. 

But  Arthur  Adams  eot  away. 

I  can  mention  other  cases,  birt  you  must 
b<-  as  weary  of  the  repetition  as  I  am.  What 
I  ask  is  a  fundamental  question  that  must 
6  me  day  be  answered:  H-w  did  it  happen? 
Until  that  question  is  fully  answered,  the 
people  will  remain  suspicious.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  speech,  made  the  point  that 
si^me  of  the  loyalty  charges  are  political  in 
nature,  aimed  at  the  1950  and  1932  elections. 
I  suppose  there  is  truth  In  that.  Just  as  his 
defense  was  obviously  of  a  political  nature. 
Unfortunately,  politics  gets  Into  everything. 
But  that  Is  really  not  significant  It 
dodges  the  central  issue,  which  Is:  what  has 
happened  In  our  land  that  any  persons,  even 
10,  even  3,  even  1.  can  serve  In  vital  agen- 
cies of  Government  and  be  disloyal  to  the 
United  States? 

The  President  also  made  the  point.  In 
effect,  that  all  disloyal  persons  In  Oovem- 
n:ent  employ  have  been  found  and  have 
been  dismissed.    The  President  cannot  know 
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that  to  be  true  liar  «MI  anTone  t\a».  Would 
not  anyone  bat*  aald.  at  any  Ume  t>elcire  all 
the  !us>  vas  made,  that  thrr«  were  no  dis- 
loyal person*  *.n  our  Goverrment? 

And  hew  do  we  define  loyalty?  Let  us  try 
•  slmpJe  deflnltton: 

Any  American  whoa*  relaUons.  connec- 
tions. *)Nirtisanshlp6.  or  Maoclatloos  impels 
him,  whether  out  of  conviction  or  for  base 
reasons,  to  serve  the  interests  of  another 
country  ousrht  not  to  t)e  retrardcd  as  loyal 
to  th?  Ur.it«l  States  for  purposes  of  holding 
putllc  u2ce 

That  yardstick  cculd.  with  safety,  be  uni- 
versally applied. 


Report  on  Program  for  Flood  Control  and 
Related    Work 


EXTENSION  OF  RET-IARKS 

cr 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Friday.  April  28  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently cur  ciirtinguished  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  Maj.  Gtn. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  dehvered  an  able  report 
en  the  proRram  for  flood  control  and 
related  work  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
River.^  and  Harbors  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  :n  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
sicN.AL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  print,  d  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Rxit.\KK8  BT  Maj.  Gen    Livvis  A    Pick.  CHi»r 
or  Enginues.  Brroni  thk  Nattonal  Rivihs 

AND  HaBLOSS  CONCKESS.   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Makch  J4.  1050 

One  year  ago  I  bad  the  prlvhege  of  ad- 
dressing you.  The  occasion  wtts  one  of  my 
first  public  appearances  alter  becoming  Chief 
of  K:iglneers.  In  the  12  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  date,  mv  duties  have 
called  for  appearances  and  addresses  before 
many  groups  In  many  diilerent  cities. 

Cn  all  these  occasions.  I  have  stressed  the 
same  basic  theme:  land  and  wa.'r.  Where 
properly  developed,  conserved,  and  used, 
these  e&senUoi  resources  form  the  basis  for 
continuing  and  prosperous  civilizations. 
Where  neglected,  'hey  lead  IneviiaOly  to  dis- 
aster. And  If  the  neglect  Is  persisted  Ki.  to 
Inevitable  extinction.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  past  civilizations. 

Today,  my  theme  Is  the  same;  for  the 
state  of  our  rational  development  and  the 
times  In  wilcb  we  live,  make  our  land  and 
water  and  their  conservation  and  maximum 
utilization  of  far-reaching  imp»)rtance 

They  are  Important  in  the  maintenance 
and  progressive  development  of  our  economy. 
And  they  are  Important  In  assuring  that  our 
economy  will  be  able  to  perform  lU  vital 
share  In  the  carrying  out  of  America  s  policy 
of  seeking  a  lasting  and  untroubled  world 
peace. 

This  is  a  goal  which  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  has  long  advocated. 
It  la  a  goal  which  I  am  pleased  to  know  you 
ar«  continuing  to  foater  with  undiminished 
Ttgor.  It  Is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  t»est  efloris 
of  all  of  tis. 

Before  amplifying  further  on  this  favorite 
theme  cf  mine — and  yours— I  should  like  to 
make  Just  a  few  brief  obaervitions  on  the 
current  c  perallons  of  the  Corps  of  Kngl- 
aeers.    They  are,  of  course,  an  integral  part 


of  the  over -all  land  and  water  program  of  the 
Nauon. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  postwar  resump- 
tion cf  Federal  nver  and  harbor  improve- 
ments tLi.t^  flood -Cvmtrol  work  has  been  ex- 
panded year  by  year.  The  prograui  is  now 
the  largest  single  Federal  public  works  ac- 
tivity. 

Current  appropriations  for  this  program 
are  the  highest  in  our  history.  Congress 
voted  »635  500.000  for  cull  works  cf  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  m  fiscal  year  1950.  The  larger 
share  is  for  flood  control.  River  and  harbor 
Improvements  receive  $198,000,000. 

As  you  will  recall,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  In  Congress  last  year  concerning 
unobligated  balances.  I  should  like  to  report 
that  we  now  have  worked  out  a  realistic 
program  for  fiscal  year  1950 — a  program  that 
win  require  the  obligation  of  all  available 
funds  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  total  1950  ap- 
propriation is  l>elng  devoted  to  construction 
work.  These  construction  funds  are  for  ^^58 
projects,  located  In  a  majority  of  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

The  objectives  we  seek  require  investment 
of  sizable  public  funds.  Consequently  a 
considerable  part  of  our  work  is  devoted  to 
the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  studies 
necessary  under  the  procedure  which  leads 
to  the  appropriation  of  public  funds.  The 
approprlatliins  are  not  ret;arded  as  ends 
within  themselves,  however,  but  as  necessary 
means  to  achieve  the  desired  end  results. 
Our  function  Is  to  translate  these  annual 
appropriations  into  completed,  functioning 
projects,  providing  their  benefits  for  the 
Nation. 

In  this  effort  we  are  making  progress.  The 
river  and  harbor  program— which  was  begun 
by  Congress  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
1824— has  gradually  expanded,  until  today 
there  are  more  than  27,000  miles  of  im- 
proved channels,  400  locks  and  dams,  and 
more  than  200  harbors  completed  and  ac- 
tively maintained.  These  completed  proj- 
ects exceed  similar  improvements  anywhere 
else  m  the  world.  They  are  an  Important 
segment  of  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. They  have  helped  to  make  possible 
the  current  all-time  high  marks  being  re- 
corded In  the  Nations  water-borne  com- 
.  merce.  They  are  an  essential  element  In 
American  security. 

Fl'jod  control  Is  a  more  recent  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  here  also  we 
arc  making  great  progress.  No  major  flood 
has  blighted  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Val- 
ley since  the  Initiation  In  1928  of  the  Federal 
project  there.  This  project,  now  about  60 
percent  complete,  has  already  yielded  benefits 
aggregating  nearly  $5.000.000,000 — or  about 
eight  times  the  project's  cost  to  date. 

In  the  general  flood-control  program,  in- 
itiated In  1936.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
placed  in  operation  apprixlnrately  200  local 
protection  projects  and  more  than  60  reser- 
voir projects,  In  the  short  time  these  proj- 
ects have  been  completed,  they  have  pre- 
vented flood  damages  far  exceeding  their 
total  cost.  And  they  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  provide  protection  to  property  and 
prevent  :usa  t.f  human  life. 

In  accordance  with  national  policy.  Corps 
of  Engineer  dams  and  reservoirs  are,  wher- 
ever feasible,  designed  and  constructed  as 
multiple-purpose  projects.  At  many  of  them 
hydroelectric  power  Is  being  developed.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  power  production  has 
been  Initiated  at  the  AUatoona  project. 
Georgia,  and  existing  facilities  have  been  ex- 
panded at  the  Norfork  project,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas-Missouri line,  and  at  the  Denison 
project,  on  the  Texas-Oklahoma  line.  Power 
production  will  b«  Initiated  shortly  at  tlia 
Narrows  project,  in  Arkansas  These  facili- 
ties, together  with  others  scheduled  to  come 
into  production,  will  help  In  meeting  the 
Nation's  pressing  need  of  more  electric  pt)wer. 

Our  reservoirs  also  provide  other  benefits 
which,  although  inclc'ental,  arc  none  the  1  cs 


real.  The  American  people  are  making  In-  ^ 
creasing  use  cf  our  completed  reservoirs  for 
recreational  purposes  Water  also  Is  being 
stored  at  many  of  them  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  purposes,  to  supplement  existing 
Inadequate  normal  supplies.  Where  fc.islble 
our  reservoirs  are  storing  water  for  use  In 
Irrigation  projects.  Fish  and  wildlife  facili- 
ties .are  being  promoted.  Pollution  abate- 
ment Is  belni;  helped. 

Yes,  these  projects  serve  a  wide  range  of 
beneficial  purposes.  They  are  steadily  being 
supplemented  by  other  projects,  and  there 
will  t»e  a  much  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  when  the  presently  author- 
ized program  is  completed. 

Of  course,  work  of  this  type  can  never  be 
completed  fully,  as  long  as  America  con- 
tinues to  grow.  To  meet  the  continuing 
needs,  we  are  constantly  conducting  investi- 
gations of  proposed  new  improvements,  and 
sending  our  recommendation  to  Congress, 
At  the  present  time,  the  House  has  passed, 
and  the  Senate  has  before  it.  a  new  omnibus 
bill.  This  bill — in  its  present  form — author- 
izes new  fl(x)d-control  and  river  and  harbor 
projects  which,  in  our  studied  opinion,  are 
needed   under  any  comprehensive   program. 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  extensive 
studies  and  plans  that  are  a  part  of  the 
over-all  Federal  program  to  develop,  con- 
serve and  effectively  use  the  Nation's  land 
and  water  resources.  Together  with  the 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  they 
represent  a  splendid  start  in  our  efforts  to 
use  Americas  land  and  water  resources  to 
tne  very  best  advantage. 

But  it  Is  only  a  start. 

For  this  is  a;i  industrial  Nation.  It  Is  s 
Nation  111  which  we  deal  in  big  things.  We 
haul  increasingly  large  cargoes,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  increased-  transportation 
facilities,  we  have  had  to  go  back  to  the 
rivers.  We  have  gone  back  to  the  water- 
ways, and  their  development  to  permit  use 
of  larger  and  larger  tows  which,  under  mod- 
ern engineering  methods,  havo  made  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  whole  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  There  are  many  chan- 
nels tod*y  reaching  far  Kite  the  country 
upon  which  deep-draft  carriers  move  to 
ports  where  Industrial  processing  of  the 
cargoes  tahes  place.  In  fact,  with  more  and 
more  development  of  our  navigational  struc- 
ture we  will  approach  the  most  economical 
b-ilance  between  all  forms  of  transportation, 
and  hence  the  most  economical  business 
structure  possible. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country  the  har- 
bors along  our  coast  were  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day.  But  our  Nation 
progressed;  and  we  progressed  us  a  people, 
our  demands  and  needs  for  Improved  equip- 
ment increased.  Fortunately,  the  American 
people  had  vision.  Fortunately,  there  were 
people  who— as  have  you— had  the  vision  to 
see  a  future  that  was  jwsslble  through  basic 
Improvements  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources They  had  the  vision  to  appreciate 
the  Imp^^rtance  of  a  sound  plan  of  m.ijor 
harbor  Iniprovements,  and  they  had  the 
sound  business  sense  to  know  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  harbors  was  a  national 
responsibility.  Consequently,  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  charged  with  the  re»ponslblllty  of  pro- 
vldln;?  this  country  with  a  system  of  harbors 
adequate  to  the  needs  which  spring  from  the 
progress  of  a  growing  nation. 

Today,  tlie  United  States -and  civic  mind- 
ed leaders  such  as  your  active  group — can 
take  Justified  pride  In  our  harbors— more 
than  200  of  the  finest  h  rbors  in  the  world. 

Our  system  of  harbors  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
among  the  greatest  assets  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  poaaess  And  these 
harbors  are  here  to  stay.  Yet,  they  are  nec- 
essarily going  through  a  continuous  change. 
For  example,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  New 
Orleans  district  In  1925,  the  average  draft 
of  the  oceangoing  vessels  at  that  time  was 
25  feet.      Yet,  In  the  relatively  short  period 
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of  time  since  then,  the  average  draft  erf  ships 
that  come  into  our  harbors  has  Increased  to 
28  feet.  Think  of  the  enormcua  amount  ot 
tonnage  added  to  our  shipping  by  the  deeper 
draft. " 

Today,  we  are  Improving  channels  at  stra- 
tegic points  throughout  our  coastline.  To- 
day, we  are  talking  In  terms  of  36.  or  40,  or 
45  feet  as  required  by  traffic  demands.  In 
the  future  I  might  predict,  we  will  l>e  re- 
quired to  provide  up  to  50  feet.  The  thing 
to  do — and  the  thing  we  are  doing — la  to 
make  our  navigation  channels  deep  enough 
and  wide  enough,  and  to  have  them  ready 
when  we  need  them  most. 

The  United  States  has  become  known  the 
world  over  as  a  great  building  nation  Yet 
we  know  that  only  the  framework  has  been 
laid  to  date  for  the  real  building  of  Amer- 
ica. This  great  country  of  ours,  the  greatest 
agricultural  and  Industrial  country  In  the 
world.  Is  only  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest 
building  era  ever  known.  But  we  must  build 
solidly  We  must  build  on  two  basic  poten- 
tials— water  and  soil.  With  these  two  po- 
tentials protected,  controlled,  developed,  and 
put  to  work  for  the  tjeneftt  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— and  for  the  benefit  of  making — we  have 
a  solid  foundation  for  uninterrupted  na- 
tional growth. 

If  properly  taken  care  of.  our  soil  and 
water  will  never  be  used  up  There  are  areas 
In  the  world  today  where  people  have  been 
farming  land  f  ir  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  land  is  still  good  tjecause  they  have 
taken  projser  care  of  It  Yet  there  are  other 
area*  In  this  world — vast  areas — where  the 
people  once  developed  great  nations  and  a 
great  culture.  But  they  forgot  the  soil  and 
the  water.  And  In  these  areas  today  there  Is 
nothing  but  sand  and  waste 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  areas  are  not 
In  distant  lands.  For  there  are  today  areas 
In  the  United  States  that  have  already  been 
changed  from  agricultural  areas  Into  waste 
lands  Areas  where  the  land  once  was  fer- 
tile and  good,  but  was  badly  treated  It 
gullied;  it  washed  away;  and  once  land 
washes  away  it  is  a  difficult  and  costly  Job — 
and  sometimes  an  unpoasible  one — to  restore 
It  We  must  stop  this  needless,  heedless 
waste. 

The  other  great  natural  resource  on  which 
we  must  build  Is  water. 

Our  water  In  the  United  States  is  limited. 
It  Is  t>ecoming  daily  more  evident  that  In 
some  areas  there  Is  too  little.  In  other  sec- 
tions, water  has  become  a  great  destructive 
force  because  we  have  built  our  cities  on 
the  rivers,  and  our  great  farming  industry 
Is  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  our  streams. 

An  example  in  the  great  Mi^oiui  River 
basin  which  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  had  piurchased  for 
»15,tXX\000.  Today  along  the  Musouri  River 
there  Is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  Indttstrlal  development  scattered  from 
8t.  Charles  In  Missouri  through  Kansas. 
Nebraska.  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  and  cn  into 
Montana.  And  this  billion -dollar  develop- 
ment Is  right  on  the  banks  of  the  river  be- 
cause the  river  afforded  the  early  settlers 
and  the  later  industrialh  u  essential  trans- 
portation and  water  power 

To  conserve  our  water  resource*  and  to 
safegtiard  great  Ind'.islrial  developments,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  m  1S36  passed 
the  first  National  Flood  Control  Act  This 
legislation  can,  In  my  opinion,  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps 
in  the  building  of  this  country.  This  act, 
together  with  subsequent  legislation,  pro- 
vided sufficient  authority  for  us  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  control,  to  conserve,  and 
to  put  our  water  resources  to  work  for  the 
American  people.  Today,  as  I  have  said, 
flood  hazards  are  tiemg  eliminated  and  water 
is  being  put  to  lbs  multiple  uses  in  almost 
every  river  tiasin  In  the  United  States. 

Simultaneous  with  controlling  floods,  we 
are  tod.iy  Uureusii.g  and  nxaklug  m>'re  effi- 
cient Uie  American  neiwutk  of  mland  wate^- 


wajrs.  No  group  knows  better  thjm  do  you 
that  these  waterwa3r8  are  essential  to  otur 
transportation  system  and  to  our  Indiistrlal 
and  agricultural  way  of  life. 

We  must  transport  raw  prodticts,  minerals, 
and  other  materials  to  the  great  processing 
centers  which  lie  Inland  from  the  coast. 
And  we  must  transport  the  finished  products 
of  these  great  Industrial  centers  to  our  own 
markets  and  to  the  seacoast  for  transporta- 
tion to  markets  of  the  world  We  u.'gently 
need  all  the  transportation  facilities  possible 
to  obtain  We  need  the  railroads,  the  high- 
ways, the  air  lanes.  And  we  tirgently  need, 
too.  the  slower-moving  water-transportation 
routes  which  carry  great  bulk  shipments  at 
lew  cost. 

We  also  must  have  the  proper  facilities  in 
this  country  to  distribute  our  agricultural 
produce — as  well  as  our  Industrial  products — 
so  that  the  people  can  maintain  the  blithest 
possible  standard  of  living.  I  have  seen 
famine  in  India  because  there  was  no  means 
of  distributing  food  I  have  seen  people  die 
In  India  by  the  thousands  from  starvation, 
while  in  the  adjoining  provinces  there  was 
plenty  of  food.  But  It  couldn't  be  trans- 
ported. 

But  here  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of 
the  additional  benefits  which  can  tie — and 
are  being — achieved  through  well-planned 
navigation  and  flood  control  work.  In  con- 
trolling water,  we  impound  It  in  the  areas 
where  it  can  be  economically  captured  and 
stored  In  great  reservoirs — and  put  it  to 
work 

Our  m'Xiem  society  requires  a  tremendotis 
amount  of  water.  There  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing Increase  In  our  p>er  capita  consumption. 
The  new  uses  required  by  new  Industries  take 
enormous  amounts  of  water.  Personally.  I 
was  amazed  at  how  much  water  It  takes  to 
run  an  air-conditioning  machine — and  we 
have  just  begun  to  develop  and  use  air-cool- 
ing devices 

I  am  often  asked.  "What  Is  the  outlook  for 
this  country?",  and  I  always  reply  that  the 
outlook  for  this  country  is  Just  what  we  make 
It.  If  we  have  foresight:  if  we  conserve  and 
protect  the  land:  if  we  develop  and  utilize 
our  water  resources,  this  Nation  can  go  for- 
ward to  a  high  destiny  that  I  doubt  any  of 
tis  here  today  can  envision. 

However,  there  will  come  a  time  when  cer- 
tain minerals  necessary  to  our  Industrial 
prt^gress  will  be  depleted  and  we  will  be 
forced  to  bring  them  in  from  other  sources  in 
the  world.  So  long  as  we  have  our  harbors; 
50  long  as  we  have  our  Inland  waterways  for 
low-cost  bulk  transportation  we  can  do  this 
without  detriment.  But  If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  this  Nation  Is  called  upon  to 
Import  not  only  the  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture, but  also  the  food  to  supply  our 
expanding  population,  then  we  will  have 
become  a  decadent  nation. 

Let  us  continue  to  build  for  the  future — 
let  us  continue  to  build  solidly  and  soundly 
by  conserving  and  developing,  and  by  the 
proper  and  wise  utilization  of  our  two  great- 
est potentials— soil  and  water. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friddy.  April  2S  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  Ot  the  Rtccrd  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 


on  Thursday.  April  27.  1950.     It  is  en- 
Utled  "Whitewash  Incorporated?' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
a3  follows; 

Whittwash  iNConroaATED? 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  April  27.  1950J 

Two  reporters  who  covered  the  Alger  Hiss 
case  have  written  a  factual  history  of  the 
affair  entitled  •Seeds  of  Treason."  It  give* 
a  graphic  account  of  the  tribulations  of 
Whittaker  Chambers,  the  accuser.  Cham- 
bers first  was  ignored,  then  reviled  and  vir- 
tually subjected  to  trial  himself  before  truth 
was  established. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  Is  going  on  now 
as  Senator  Joseph  McCaktht  seeks  to  prove 
his  charges  of  Communist  Uifluences  in  the 
State  Department.  He  has  been  refused  an; 
sort  of  cooperation  from  the  administration. 
He  has  been  personally  abuaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  terms  rarely  used  by  Presidents.  Ue 
has  t>ecome  the  target  of  every  Communist. 
pro-Oommunist,  and  parlor  pink  in  America. 
He  has  been  hamstrung  at  every  turn  by  ihe 
very  committee  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Investigating  his  charges. 

A  new  low  was  reached  Tuesday  when  the 
Senate  committee  barred  Mr  McCAarHT  from 
hearing  his  own  witness,  Louis  F.  Budenz. 
testify  in  secret.  What's  going  on  here  any- 
how? Joe  McC/urrHT  is  a  United  States 
Senator,  isn't  he?  His  charges  are  suppoeediy 
being  checked  by  fellow  United  States  Sen- 
ators, aren't  they?  W^by  then  should  he  be 
subjected  to  such  high-handed  treatment  as 
this? 

Such  tactics  lend  support  to  the  fiery 
charges  of  Senator  William  E.  Jemnxb,  of  In- 
diana, that  the  Red  probe  is  being  directed 
by  "Whitewash  Incorporated"  and  that  Mr. 
McCaitht  Is  being  forced  to  do  the  Job  the 
committee  should  be  doing. 

Joe  McCabtht  has  made  some  seemingly 
wild-ewlnglng  charges.  They  shctild  be  easy 
to  disprove — if  they  are  untrue.  But  the 
Truman  administration  u  not  going  to  proTe 
anything  b»  pulling  every  dirty  trick  In  the 
book  to  prevent  the  truth  from  emerging. 
That's  the  way  they  tried  to  shut  up  Whit- 
taker  Chambers. 


Spkitaal    Aspect!    of    Our    Democratic 
Faith — Easter  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   KINXCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  {legislatit>e  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  commentary  of  an  iIJus- 
trniu  radio  commentator.  Mr.  Charles 
Collingwood  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  His  Easter  message  served  to 
inspire  and  challenge  me.  It  set  forth 
in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  cur  Nation.  The  emplia- 
sis  upon  the  spiritual  aspects  of  our 
democratic  faith  should  evoke  a  re- 
newed declaration  of  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  maintain  at  all  costs  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  ma  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
r  narks  and  the  commentary  of  Mr. 
Collingwood  primed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  REtx)KD. 


i 
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TheiT  being  no  ob.HcUon,  the  mess&Re 
1  oi-dered  lo  be  pr^utwl  ;n  the  RscotD, 
as  foliows: 
(By  caiariM  Coiitiyood.  Co.uml>u  BtomI- 


TM*y  It  BMtrr  •  <Uj  bdd  bjr  le&m^d 
theolofUAa  to  be  UkP  prtndfwl  teatma  of 
Uk»  Cbrtstijm  jrv  Tb«  boUdar  o(  BMter 
tow  back  a  iouf  vay.  Its  iDfttth  nami  to 
»  aorvtvml  tran  dim  l^vtonle  mrUiokifT.  Its 
lYmdi  fMOBC.  raqoci^  ccmt*  from  ttm  He- 
brw  Tcrd  for  PMaorcr.  umL  ladMd.  tlM 
Christum  fevttral  u  a  coottnoatfcm  of  the 
Bwrr  ancient  Jevtsh  Passorer.  the  c*W»ra- 
tlco  cf  the  liberation  cf  the  Jevs  from  the 
llgrDUana:  and  that.  If  one  cared  to.  could 
be  tnced  stUl  further  back.  tor.  as  long  as 
man  bas  been  atle  to  dtittngtilsh  the  sea- 
acaa.  be  kaa  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
e*'— ■♦wf  at  aisinf  and  he  has  clothed  that 
event  with  happy  rrmbottHn.  When  the 
winter  has  gene  and  the  ttme  of  the  singing 
of  birds  to  coow  and  the  rclce  of  the  t^ortle 
to  abroad  In  our  land,  men  have  always 
looked  at  the  world  with  new  ey«a.  Bastcr 
Is  a  time  when  thjnes  are  eetting  better. 
The  earth  gires  risible  evidence  of  that. 
Its  a  time  of  hope.  Us  a  perpetually  re- 
newed assurance  that  thlnifrs  will  get  better. 

The  wcrld  has  never  stood  more  In  need 
of  that  aamrance  than  it  does  this  Easter. 
or  so  It  aeems  to  us  The  wcrld  is  old.  and 
there  mu«t  have  been  many  other  Easters 
when  It  seemed  that  man  was  sore  beset. 
and  the  wisest  cou:d  not  be  sure  how  It  would 
all  end.  But  to  any  generation  It  usually 
appears  that  Its  own  time  is  the  climatic 
one.  where  all  the  forces  of  history  have 
conv freed  to  enforce  a  special  peril.  Still. 
we  who  are  llvinir  throueh  this  present  pe- 
riod have  unprecedented  reasons  for  the  con- 
Tictlon  that  we  face  a  more  deadly  challenge 
than  those  a-ho  came  before  u.*-  We  have 
perfected  what  the  scientists  tell  us  is  an 
Instrumentality  quite  capable  of  destroying 
humanity.  Man.  as  a  form  of  life,  possesses 
the  means  of  his  own  suicide.  This  has 
never  been  true  before.  It  wouid  have  been 
a  long,  messy  business  to  kill  ourselves,  all 
of  us.  t)y  the  n^ans  we  used  to  command 
and  men  r^ould  soon  have  sickened  of  the 
attempt.  But  the  thing  about  the  atom 
bomb  U  Its  neatne-ts  and  dupaich.  with  no 
particular  trouble  we  could  apparently  turn 
tl?  whole  world  Into  one  great,  relatively 
efflclent  ra»  cham.ber.  And  the  lrlght«*ning 
thing  Is  that  new  we  ha\e  this  Instrument 
of  suicide,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  It.  There  Is  Just 
a  chance  that  we  may  be  fo»)llsh  enousjh  or 
lenorant  enouRh  or  rash  enough  to  use  it. 
That  Is  the  measure  of  the  danger  that  laces 
us  thiS  Easter  and  why  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  our  contemporary  predica- 
ment Is  more  fearsome  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  faced 

And  so  the  old  old  Easter  message  of  hope, 
the  promise  that  things  will  get  better,  has 
a  special  poignancy  lor  us  this  year.  But 
where  Is  the  hope  and  how  are  things  to  get 
better  This  Easter  season  I  have  been  hear- 
ing and  reading  what  the  men  of  God  have 
to  tay  on  this,  for  Easter  is  Important  to 
them,  and  they  have  meditated  much  on  Its 
meaning  They  have  said  much,  and  much 
Is  well  said  Cardinal  Spellman  broadcast 
a  message  to  the  people  who  live  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  He  told  them  that  the  message 
of  America  is  the  same  as  the  mess«.ge  of 
Ea«ter:  "With  lu  triumph  of  life  over  death, 
equity  over  Injustice,  glory  over  shame — 
the  spirit  of  Easter,  with  lu  promise  of  re- 
newed hope,  renewed  faith,  and  renewed 
life  ■'  The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Proti'slant 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  SherrtU.  said  "re- 
membering the  heroism  and  seJf-sacrlllce  of 
Calvary,  Christians  will  view  our  distraught 
and  fearful  world  with  open  eyes,  and  then 
atrive    to    do    s^njething    abuut    it."     Tha 


c  .  n-.i.sT.  M.^quis  Chllds.  has  quoted  a 
scrr  :-.  by  Bishop  Angus  Dun  in  Washington 
C-AtX^edrai  Bishop  Dun  said.  "We  shall  pray 
that  America  may  be  strong,  strong  In  arm 
and  strong  In  cv^urage  Let  us  still  more 
pray  that  America  may  enter  into  the 
btoaMdDMS  of  the  peacemakers.  That."  said 
Blaltop  Dun.  "can  only  be  If  we  are  delivered 
fltMn  cor  infantile  egotisms,  our  delusions  of 
tupertonty.  from  the  love  of  ease  and  soft- 
neaa.  We  live  In  a  dark  time."  he  said,  "but 
not  as  men  without  hope  Earth  might  be 
fair.'  yes.  even  now.  it  might  be  fair." 

1  hare  quoted  at  such  length  from  these 
three  churchmen,  because  l:  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  all  saying  much  the  same 
thing,  making  a  point  that  may  well  bear 
repeating  this  Easter  day.  And  that  Is  this: 
that  dark  as  are  these  times,  the  message  of 
Easter  is  still  valid.  There  U  hope.  Things 
can  get  better,  but  not  through  an  easy 
miracle.  The  hope  of  better  things,  say  the 
churchmen.  dep>ends  on  us.  We  must  view 
our  distraught  and  fearful  world  with  open 
eyes,  says  Bishop  SherrlU.  and  then  strive 
to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  easy,  says  Bishop  Dun.  we  must  be  de- 
livered from  our  Infantile  egotisms,  from 
the  love  of  ease  and  softness. 

It  IS  up  to  us.  It  seems  to  me.  these  men  of 
God  are  saying.  Tliere  Is  hope  today,  as 
there  has  always  been,  but  It  depends  on 
us  whether  that  hope  Is  to  be  realized,  and 
it  will  take  work  and  sacrifice  and  patience 
and  understanding  to  realize  It, 

It  would  Lave  been  easy  for  these  religious 
leaders  to  have  taken  a  different  line  and  to 
have  said:  "Don't  worry.  It's  all  going  to 
come  oui  all  right;  the  hope  of  peace  that 
Is  so  much  a  part  of  Easter  will  be  realized. 
All  will  be  well.  '  But  they  didn't.  What 
they  said,  in  efTect.  Is  that  there  will  only 
be  peace  if  we  deserve  It.  and  the  peace  we 
get  13  the  peace  we  deserve. 

This,  in  a  way.  is  the  same  message  our 
secular  leaders  have  been  hammering  home 
of  late.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  been 
trying  to  get  his  voice  heard  above  the 
clamor  of  advice  and  denunciation  to  say 
that  the  end  of  the  cold  war  Isn't  Just  going 
to  happen — It  will  have  to  be  worked  for. 
and  it  won't  be  easy.  That's  never  a  popu- 
lar thing  to  say.  and  maybe  the  churchmen 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  heard  than 
the  politiclar^.  People  would  always  rather 
hear  that  there  Is  some  simple,  cheap,  and 
immediate  solution  to  our  problems.  They 
would  like  to  hear  that  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  because  we  have  the  biggest  and 
best  atomic  bombs  to  protect  us.  or  that 
we'll  always  come  out  on  top  because  we 
are  so  much  more  inventive.  Ingenious,  and 
Industrious  than  other  people,  or  that 
everything  will  be  solved  If  we  get  the  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  out  of  the 
Government,  or  It  would  all  fixed  up  if 
Harry  Truman  and  Joe  Stalin  would  only 
sit  down  together,  or  taat  Joe  Stalin  Is  get- 
ting old.  and  if  we  can  get  by  until  he  dies 
then  Russia  will  be  so  absorbed  In  the  re- 
sultant struggle  for  power  she  won't  bother 
us  any  more,  or  any  number  of  other  com- 
forting propositions,  people  would  rather 
hear,  would  rather  hear  than  the  grim  and 
challenging  doctrine  that  there  aren't  going 
to  be  any  miracles,  or  any  simple  solutions, 
and  that  if  we  get  ourselves  ont  of  this  mesa 
it  will  only  be  by  stripping  away  our  delu- 
Blons  and  working  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  world  that's  safe  to 
live  In. 

But  there  are  voices  raised  this  Easter  for 
a  return  to  that  toughneas  of  spirit  and  that 
militant  and  positive  affirmation  of  our  spir- 
itual beliefs  that  have  always  been  a  part 
of  the  Easter  message  I  say  spiritual  be- 
liefs, I  don't  mean  religious  doctrine  I  mcun 
the  belief  In  the  triumph  of  life  over  death, 
equity  over  Injustice,  glory  over  shame,  of 
which  Cardinal  Spellman  spoke.  Those  are 
spiritual  beliefs.    They  arc  the  spiritual  con- 


tent of  the  way  of  life  we  are  seeking  to  de- 
fend. They  are  the  reason  we  want  to  win 
the  cold  war  Ultimately  they  are  the  reason 
we  don't  think  we  could  possibly  live  under 
the  system  we  are  fighting. 

Now  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  old  values 
seem  less  certain  than  they  did.  We  live  In 
a  time  in  which  the  dominant  note  is  anx- 
iety The  stakes  are  so  much  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been,  the  dangers  so  much 
greater,  and  we  ourselves  are  so  much  less 
sure  of  ourselves  and  of  the  things  we  live  by. 
Out  of  our  uncertainty  and  fear  has  come  dis- 
trust of  each  other.  This  McCarthy  business, 
which  I  wasn't  going  to  talk  about,  Is  not  an 
Isolated  nor  an  accidental  phenomenon.  It 
Is  a  symptom  of  our  distrust  of  each  other. 
It  is  something  else,  too.  It  Is  a  symptom 
of  our  instinctive  desire  to  find  an  easy  way. 
If  we  could  only  blame  all  our  troubles  on 
the  Communists,  then  how  simple  the  solu- 
tion— just  pet  rid  of  the  Communists. 

But.  as  Easter  comes  again,  and  the  earth 
gets  green  with  the  promise  that  things  will 
get  better,  and  the  birds  sing  and  the 
churches  fill,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
statistics  show  that  people  bought  as  many 
new  clothes  as  they  did  last  Easter  (which 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  faith) .  There 
are  voices  raised  In  the  churches  as  they  have 
been  raised  outside  to  say  that  it  still  de- 
pends on  us.  as  It  always  has.  That  we  will 
not  be  delivered  from  our  troubles  by  mir- 
acles, but  by  our  own  efforts.  That  there 
isn't  any  easy  way.  and  no  point  in  kidding 
ourselves  that  there  is.  As  Bisl-iop  SherrlU 
said,  we  must  view  our  distraught  and  fear- 
ful world  with  open  eyes,  and  strive  to  do 
something  about  It.  And  we  must  renew 
our  belief — not  In  any  particular  religion — 
but  in  the  broad,  underlying  princ  iples  which 
sustain  our  way  of  life.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
once  said:  "One  person  with  a  belief  is  a 
power  equal  to  99  others  who  have  only  In- 
terests." Easter,  with  all  the  layers  of  mean- 
ing with  which  we  have  Invested  i:.  Is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  take  a  look  and  see  whether 
we  are  really  approaching  our  jroblems  In 
this  spirit. 


France — A  Case  Study  in  Marshall-PlaD 
Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    .\RK.\.NS.».S 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
splendid  address  of  Barry  Bingham 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 

FsANCi: — A  Case  Stvdt  in  Mai  shall-Plan 
Recovebt 

(Address  of  Barry  Bingham.  Chief  ECA 
Special  Mission  to  France,  before  the 
American  S<x:lety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  22.  1950) 

The  Marshall  plan  has  been  operating  In 
Europe  for  3  years.  I  want  ;o  give  you 
some  Indication  of  the  progress  made  In 
that  period  and  the  problems  ve  now  face. 
I  am  going  to  talk  mostly  alicut  France 
for  two  reasons:  it  is  the  coi  ntry  whose 
record  I  know  best  after  nearl ;  a  year  as 
head  of  the  ECA  mission  then ;  and  It  is 
easier,  I  believe,  to  report  this  tremendous 
story  m  terms  of  one  nation.  Practically 
everything  I  say  about  France  can  be  ap- 
plied In  a  general  cense  to  the  1(  other  Mar- 
shall-plan   countries.      They    v.iry    tremeu- 
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dously.  but  they  suffered  from  •  common 
Illness  after  the  war's  end  and  they  hava 
responded  heartlngly  to  one  major  form  of 
treatment. 

To  measure  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
Identify  the  exact  purpose  of  our  effort. 
Just  what  au-e  we  trying  to  accomplish  In 
Prance?  Many  people  give  a  simple  answer: 
We  are  trying  to  stop  communism.  That 
answer  to  me  is  much  too  limited  and  much 
too  negative.  General  Marshall,  in  his  cel- 
ebrated Harvard  address  in  1&47,  did  not 
call  for  a  crusade  against  communism.  What 
he  proposed  was  this,  in  his  own  words: 
"It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  in  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
political  stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our 
policy  Ls  directed  not  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation  and  chaos." 

This  is  the  way  I  see  our  goal:  to  help 
make  France  once  more  a  stable,  prosper- 
ous, independent  nation.  This  is  no  nega- 
tive or  limited  objective.  We  are  not  aiding 
France's  recovery  simply  because  we  Ameri- 
cans want  to  limit  the  pwwer  of  communism. 
We  are  helping  French  people  to  make  their 
own  cotmtry  strong  again,  a  campaign  in 
which  every  loyal  Frenchman  can  share.  Of 
course,  as  everybody  knows,  a  country  where 
people  have  food  and  work  and  hope  for 
the  future  Is  a  country  where  communism 
loses  its  power.  That  U  the  inevitable  result 
of  French  recovery.  But  the  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  make  Prance  strong.  If  we  suc- 
ceed, we  wUl  thereby  make  communism 
weaker,  but  the  Job  of  helping  Prance  get 
back  on  her  feet  would  be  well  worth  doing 
if  communism  did  not  exist  or  If  Soviet 
Eussla  were  a  friendly  state. 

After  World  War  I,  America  wUUngly  spent 
money  to  feed  Belgian  children,  as  an  act 
of  simple  charity.  The  Job  we  have  tackled 
after  World  War  U  starts  from  that  point  and 
spreads  out  to  far  wider  horizons.  We  fed 
people  In  western  Evirope  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  because  they  had  to 
eat  and  gain  strength  for  their  giant  effort 
of  recovery.  But  that  stage  is  long  past  in 
the  rapid  drive  in  France.  Now  the  ECA 
dollars  are  used  to  revive  the  agriculture  and 
Industry  of  the  nation,  so  that  Frenchmen 
can  earn  their  own  way  once  more  in  the 
world. 

Here  is  what  we  have  spent  In  France: 
Nearly  a  bUUon  dollars  the  first  year  of 
ECA;  nearly  seven  hundred  million  the  sec- 
ond year;  for  the  third  year  we  have  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  five  hundred  mil- 
lions for  France.  Look  at  the  downward 
rate  of  those  figtires:  a  bllUon.  seven  hun- 
dred million,  five  hundred  million.  That 
tells  the  story  of  progress  under  the  pro- 
gram In  France.  Each  year  the  nation  galna 
more  strength  and  more  ability  to  cover 
lu  own  dollar  needs.  For  the  last  Marshall- 
plan  year  we  will  probably  ask  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  France. 

Every  dollar  that  America  has  given  to 
France  has  been  matched  by  the  French 
people  with  an  equivalent  sum  In  francs. 
All  these  francs  have  been  placed  in  the 
bank  In  a  separate  fund  called  the  counter- 
part fund.  That  money  can  only  be  spent 
by  the  Joint  agreement  of  ECA  and  the 
French  Government. 

Here  we  have  two  big  piles  of  money,  then, 
to  expend  for  French  recovery,  a  dollar  pile 
and  a  franc  pile.  How  have  we  spent  them? 
Well,  we  did  not  go  into  France  with  a  plan 
designed  In  America  which  might  not  have 
applied  at  all  to  French  conditions.  The 
French  had  a  basic  program  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  investment,  designed  by  Frenchmen 
for  the  needs  of  their  own  country.  The 
Monnet  plan  wss  devised  back  In  1946  by 
some  of  France's  ablest  financial  brains,  as 
the  most  effective  and  economical  wav  to 
buy    recovery.      It    Is    the   plan   the    French 


adopted  and  started  to  carry  out  after  the 
war.  They  strained  their  resources  to  the 
utmost.  They  liquidated  some  t2.000.000,000 
in  foreign  assets.  The  plan  looked  good. 
but  the  money  began  to  run  otrt.  By  the 
winter  of  1947  French  industry  was  gasp- 
ing for  raw  materials,  unemployment  was 
spreading,  misery  and  hopelesaneaa  gripped 
the  nation.  In  such  a  situation  liberty  and 
free  institutions  are  always  marked  for  the 
first  victims. 

Then  the  Marshall  plan  started  in  April 
1948.  American  technicians  began  a  search- 
ing study  of  Prance's  economy  In  all  its  as- 
pects, i-nd  that  study  continues  every  day  as 
the  program  develops.  Money  was  pumped 
into  the  economic  bloodstretmi  of  Prance.  Jtist 
as  plasma  is  pimiped  into  the  veins  of  a 
desperately  111  patient.  Pretty  soon  health 
and  vigor  began  to  rettim.  "The  patient  la 
now  on  his  feet  and  working  hard  for  hla 
own  recovery.  We  are  not  going  to  send 
France  a  bill  for  the  cure.  We  are  donat- 
ing our  services,  which  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  could  have  given  Our  reward 
will  be  a  strong  and  stable  ally  on  the 
democratic  side  of  the  world. 

The  dollar  cure  has  be^n  administered  In 
this  way:  At  first,  large  sums  were  spent  for 
wheat,  fats,  and  other  food  products,  to  re- 
store the  energies  of  the  French  people.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  however,  almost  all  the 
dollar  funds  have  gone  for  these  purchases: 
Machinery  for  French  Industry,  to  modernize 
production  and  lower  costs:  equipment  for 
French  agriculture,  to  mechanize  the  farms, 
to  Increase  the  crop  yields  and  enable  the 
nation  to  feed  Itself;  raw  materials,  notably 
cotton,  petroleum,  and  nonferrous  metals, 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  needed  Items. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  these 
Marshall-plan  dollars  spent.  75  percent  have 
been  spent  directly  in  the  United  States  and 
another  12  percent  In  Canada  and  other 
cotmtrles  of  North  and  South  America.  All 
the  dollars  spent  under  tlie  Marshall  plan 
flow  back  eventually  to  the  United  States. 
Any  cotmtry  which  receives  payment  for  Its 
products  In  dollars  turns  around  and  spends 
those  dollars  here  in  the  United  States,  for 
every  nation  In  the  world  has  dollar  needs 
beyond  Its  dollar  resources. 

Along  with  the  dollar  cure  har  gone  the 
franc  cure,  the  careful  use  of  the  counterpart 
fund  to  buy  a  permanent  recovery.  The 
largest  share  of  counterpar;  has  gone  to  the 
production  of  electrical  energy.  Shortage 
of  electric  power  had  long  h?en  a  serious  bot- 
tleneck In  French  Industry.  Many  plants 
closed  down  for  portions  of  each  year  when 
power  was  short,  throwing  thotxsands  of  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  The  use  of  counterpart 
funds  under  the  Marshall  plan  gave  France 
an  opportunity  to  tackle  t'lls  problem  on  a 
really  big  scale.  Giant  dims  on  France's 
wattrwa3rs  and  thermal  plar:ts  at  the  mouths 
of  coal  mines  have  already  Increased  the 
nation's  supply  of  electric^  energy  by  50 
percent.  By  1952  it  will  sh3w  an  Increase  of 
mere  than  100  percent  over  the  prewar  level. 
Think  what  that  means.  When  you  more 
than  double  the  electric  pcwer  a  nation  has 
at  its  disposal,  you  add  great  new  wealth 
for  the  whole  future. 

A  lot  of  counterpart  h.ia  been  used  to 
restore  the  railroad  system  of  Prance.  Some 
very  skillful  pilots  of  our  Kghth  and  Ninth 
Air  Forces  had  made  that  system  a  primary 
target  In  the  last  year  ol  the  war.  They 
did  a  thorough  Job.  Practically  every  im- 
portant station,  marshalllrg  yard.  Jtmctlon 
point,  and  railway  trestle  In  France  was 
knocked  down  by  either  the  Germans  In  1940 
or  by  ourselves  and  the  Br:tish  In  1943  and 
1944.  A  modem  country  without  a  working 
system  cf  communications  cannot  survive. 
The  French  have  built  neiirly  all  of  theirs 
back.  In  the  process  of  bombing  which 
France  took  In  tiun  from  !3oth  sides  in  the 
war.  1  building  In  every  22  was  totally  de- 
molished.    That  Job  of  restoration  is  slower. 


but  the  Prench  are  spending  the  franc 
equivalent  of  W50.000.000  on  housing  thla 
year,  22  percent  of  their  Investment  budget. 
The  coal  mines  have  been  restored  and 
modernized  by  counterpart.  This  year 
Prench  coal  production  beat  every  previoiia 
year  except  1929. 

A  nation's  financial  affairs  are  not  usually 
dramatic.  There  Is  real  drama,  however.  In 
what  has  happened  to  the  French  franc  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  franc  was  desperately 
weak  at  the  beginlng  of  the  Marshail-plaa 
period,  and  it  continued  to  sink  through  the 
tlroe^Df  the  Communist-dictated  coal  strike* 
in  the  fall  of  1946.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  black-market  rate  on  dollars  in  Paris 
was  70  percent  above  the  legal  rate.  Then 
the  franc  began  to  strengthen.  Today  the 
currency  black  marketeers  are  out  of  a  Job. 
for  they  cannot  offer  a  rate  that  beats  the 
official  exchange. 

Only  people  who  have  lived  In  Etirope  can 
know  the  danger  of  a  nmaway  inflation. 
They  have  seen  currencies  debased  to  the 
point  whefe  It  takes  a  wheel barrowload  of 
money  to  buy  a  leaf  of  bread.  Such  a  ruinous 
Inflation  threatened  Prance  at  the  start  of 
ECA.  Each  year  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
wholesale  prices  have  Jumped  50  percent  or 
more  over  the  preceding  year.  Then  the 
Marshall  plan  took  hold.  In  1949.  wholeiiale 
prices  In  France  rose  only  I  percent  over  1948. 
You  should  see  that  one  on  a  graph.  The 
line  shoots  upward  as  though  It  were  going 
through  the  roof.  Then  suddenly,  about  De- 
cember 1948,  It  levels  off  and  does  no  more 
climbing.  n 

As  conditions  grew  stable  again  in  Prance,  i  "■ 
It  was  possible  to  end  all  rationing.  The  last-'^ 
ration  tickets  were  torn  up  at  the  end  of 
1949.  I  was  Interested  to  note  that  the  2,000 
people  who  were  dismissed  from  the  ration 
board  offices  as  they  closed  their  doors  were 
tra.isferred  to  the  tax-collection  system,  to 
Improve  the  collection  record. 

I  hate  to  use  a  lot  of  figures  In  a  speech. 
They  have  a  kind  cf  soporific  effect  on  audi- 
ences, the  same  effect  lettuce  leaves  are  said 
to  have  on  rabbits.  Ill  risk  only  a  very  few 
more  figures,  and  Til  cut  those  off  when  I 
see  people  nodding  In  the  back  row.  But  here 
Is  one  I  must  give  you :  Industrial  production 
In  Prance  Is  now  running  30  percent  ahead 
of  1938.  In  agriculture,  the  Prench  are  al- 
most back  to  prewar  production,  which 
means  that  they  are  very  nearly  self-sustain- 
ing on  food  products  They  increased  their 
exports  to  other  countries  by  40  percent  in 
the  year  1949.  In  the  same  year  they  sold 
more  to  every  trading  area  In  the  world  than 
they  bought,  with  the  great  exception  of  the 
dollar  area. 

None  of  these  accomplishments  could  have 
been  achieved  without  the  aid  of  America 
throtigh  ECA.  But  It  takes  more  than  dol- 
lars to  produce  such  a  result,  Jtwt  as  It  tbkea 
more  than  medicine  to  cure  a  sick  p.atleut. 
We  could  have  poured  10  times  as  much 
money  as  we  have  poured  Into  Prance  with- 
out buying  an  ounce  of  genuine  recovery. 
The  Prench  could  have  used  It  to  make  tem- 
porary Improvements  In  the  standard  cf  liv- 
ing, which  would  have  been  politically  tKpu- 
lar  with  a  lot  of  Prench  people,  but  1952 
would  hare  come  and  the  bubble  wf;u!d  have 
btirst.  Instead,  the  Prench  have  persisted  In 
using  their  ECA  resources  to  make  permanent 
gains  In  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion. No;  this  Job  has  not  been  done  the 
easy  way.  Recovery  has  been  bought  for  the 
full  value  of  every  dollar  and  fr^^nc.  ECA 
htm  Insisted  on  that  kind  of  expenditure,  but 
the  Prench  themselves  have  never  deviated 
from  such  a  ptirpose. 

Many  Americans  who  come  over  to  Prance 
ask  me  If  the  Prench  are  really  working  to 
help  themselves.  They  see  Paris  night  club*, 
some  expensive  restaurants  and  hotels,  end 
•  way  of  life  that  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
Bitting  In  the  sun  at  sidewalk-cafe  tables. 
That  is  about  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  France 
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nr.:..  !  *cnt  to  vort  Ui«r«  I*st  Jun*.  I  had 
•  Cuod  majij  ttoVkmm  alMNd  by  0Mst  AomcI- 
cmn  toorlscs.  ikd  I  havt  had  to  fo  throu^ 
tlM  pktnntl  prr>c««B  ot  dlTVBttttf  mjmU  of 
•uy  prtjudtcw  ahom  Ft»ac*.  Th« 
Rattan  i&mpty  cacmot  be  }udf*d  from 
thft  Kits  Bar  In  Ptris  I  find  that  Ftenclt 
paopto  do  say  *X>u-:a-Ia.~  as  thry  alirars 
At  In  Amartcmn  noTrla  and  oionaa.  Butihfr 
alao.  a*  a  Ration,  pay  rattier  btary  uxi*, 
which  rotnes  as  a  s^x-k  and  surprise  to  nKst 
AmcncatM.  Tb«  FYesch  put  up  30  percent 
of  their  national  Income  tn  taxet  ihu  jear. 
as  fataat  23  percent  tn  the  United  S-.r«. 
1  sUn  think  their  tax  stnKt\ire  is  u::  tst 
bacata*  tt  falls  too  bearuy  on  certain  groups 
of  propto  and  too  lightly  on  others,  iticltidtug 
farmers  and  small  shopkeepers  But  I  cau 
only  mrgve  laov  for  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  lead  and  better  coUecilou:)  in 
Ptance — not  for  higher  cwr-all  taxes. 

Oettlnf  back  to  totirlsta.  my  advice  to 
tham  ts  alvayi  to  gvt  cut  in  the  country  and 
aw  what  the  Pre:;ch  are  doing  for  tb.*m- 
selves.  Almost  e^ery  tovn  and.  village  is 
altve  with  activity,  even  the  ones  like  St  Lo 
which  were  knocked  flat  during  the  war. 
About  I2O000  tractors  are  at  work  in  French 
fields,  w^.e^e  pnly  2S.000  cotild  be  lound  in 
1945.  The  ports  '^f  France  are  dramatic 
exhibits  of  recovery  Hart)or  Installations 
we.-e  TO  percent  destroyed  during  World  War 
n.  Today  the  French  ports  are  completely 
restored  and  handling  10  percent  more  traf- 
fic than  they  could  take  care  of  in  1938. 
That  job  has  been  done  by  the  French  with 
Ftench  francs  The  dollar  aid  has  amounted 
to  less  than  half  a  million,  all  for  some  port 
equipment  at  Marseilles. 

I  have  painted  an  optimistic  pictxire  of 
France.  I  can't  paint  It  any  other  way 
when  I  kn->w  rhat  I  do  of  the  results 
achieved  in  2  years.  However,  there  are 
some  very  dark  spots  on  the  canvas.  One  of 
the  most  serious  is  a  cont.nued  political  in- 
stability. No  French  Government  these  days 
lias  the  solid  support  of  the  nation.  Every 
Government  move  must  be  made  cautiously, 
as  an  acrobat  slid^  along  a  tightrope,  when 
What  is  needed  is  oold  and  sweeping  action. 
The  fiscal  fwlldes  of  France  need  a  major 
adjustment.  French  Industry  requires  an 
entirely  new  appn^ch.  not  an  abandonment 
of  self-interest,  which  Is  tmpo&sible.  but  a 
rcallxatlon  that  enlightened  self-interest  de- 
mands these  two  basic  changes:  giving  the 
workers  a  better  share  of  prcflts.  arid  expos- 
ing French  industry  to  the  healthy  fresh  air 
of  competition. 

These  problems  I  have  mentioned  wUl  be 
terribly  hard  to  solve.  There  will  only  be  a 
chance  of  working  them  out  in  a  climate  of 
national  confidence.  We  wrestled  with  fear 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
France,  and  we  still  know  that  fear  is  our 
stroogest  adversary— fear  of  another  war.  fear 
of  unemployment  and  starvation,  fear  of 
American  withdrawal  from  the  ramparts  of 
western  Europe,  where  the  fires  of  the  Krem- 
lin camp  can  always  be  seen  burning. 

So  terribly  much  depends  on  us  here  In 
America.  We  have  done  &  generous  and  a 
highly  Intelligent  Job  in  financing  an  un- 
precedented program  of  aid^uch  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  We  can  count  many  solid  and 
satisfying  resulu.  Ot  course,  wa  will  never 
know  exactly  what  evil  events  we  avoided  by 
making  this  effort.  It  is  practically  certam. 
however,  that  we  forestalled  a  Communist 
political  victory  in  Italy  and  France.  Think 
what  that  would  have  meant.  Without  the 
loss  of  a  single  Soviet  soldier,  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  the  dropping  of  a  homo. 
Moecow  would  have  spread  its  control  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Our  military  forces  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  would  have  been  totally 
stnrounded  Whst  a  cheap  vtclcry  that 
wou;d  have  been  for  the  Soviets  And  what 
a  costly  one  for  us  In  such  an  event,  I  am 
certain  that  we  woi:ld  now  be  ^^wp'-g  far 


more  I-;....  :.<  of  dollars  for  additional  mili- 
tary preparation  than  w«  are  spendinK  tixlay 
for  the  constructive  purpose  of  recovery  In 
Kurapt. 

Now.  however,  we  must  look  to  the  period 
beyond  191Z.  when  ECA  comes  to  an  end. 
Odc*  »§Ha  «•  are  r.iced  with  a  set  of  mo- 
manUMM  dcctalons.  affecting  the  (uiiire  wel- 
fare of  oui  country  and  the  peace  o(  the 
world  I  will  speak  only  of  the  economic  de- 
ctstnt  s  today.  They  center  around  the  tough 
problem  of  Exxn^pe  s  continuing  dollar  needs. 

Th^  Marshall  plan  has  given  the  nations 
pf  western  Europe  a  unique  opp«.Jrtunlty  to 
set  their  houses  in  order.  They  are  making 
good  use  of  that  chance.  But  the  very  suc- 
cess -f  the  program,  the  upsurge  o(  produc- 
tion .n  industry  and  agriculture,  has  brought 
us  suddenly  face  to  (ace  with  a  larger  and 
deeper-roored  dilemma.  The  Economist,  of 
London  expressed  the  problem  very  c3ectlve- 
ly,  as  follows;  "The  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  old  industrial  nations  and 
the  new  industrial  giant  In  the  New  World 
has  been  on  the  way  lor  the  last  30  years. 
The  wars  have  accentuated  but  not  caused 
the  trend.  It  has  been  masked  since  the  end 
of  the  ccnJlct.  in  part  by  American  generos- 
ity, in  part  by  the  world  s  desire  to  buy  any- 
thing It  could  at  any  price.  Now  the  under- 
lying maladjustment  between  Europe  and 
America  la  emerging  like  a  reef  hidden  for 
a  time  under  a  spring  tide." 

That  reef  may  wreck  the  ship  of  recovery, 
and  Its  next  victim  may  be  the  ship  of 
peace.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  jagged  ob- 
struction? The  easiest  way  to  explain  It  is 
to  look  at  the  Import  and  export  figures  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  exporting  thla 
year  about  WOCO.OOO.OCJ  more  goods  than 
«e  are  Importing.  That  trend  has  been  go- 
in?  on  for  years.  Since  1914  this  country  has 
sold  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about  $105,000,- 
000.000  more  than  It  has  bought.  And  who 
has  paid  for  those  gigantic  sales?  To  a  large 
extent,  it  Is  we  ourselves,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  We  have  covered  more 
than  $80,000,000,000  of  that  $100,000,000,000 
excess  by  loans  and  free  gifts  to  foreign 
nations. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  boasted  of  what 
we  have  called  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  whereby  we  sold  more  th;.n  we  bought. 
It  Is  no  boasting  matter  now.  It  is  high 
time  we  came  to  realize  that  the  United 
Stales  is  no  longer  a  debtor  nation,  strug- 
gling to  establish  Its  export  markets.  We 
are  the  overwhelming  creditor  nation  of  the 
world  today.  We  dominate  the  markets  of 
the  earth.  Every  nation  has  an  Insistent 
demand  for  American  goods  There  is  only 
one  limit  to  our  sales — the  dollars  these 
countries  have  with  which  to  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. For  years  we  have  followed  a  course  of 
passing  the  dollars  along  to  foreign  nations 
from  the  pockets  of  cur  own  taxpayers,  so 
that  those  nations  can  finance  their  pur- 
chases from  us.  Do  we  want  to  go  on  doing 
that?  Or  isn't  it  time  to  take  a  good,  hard 
lock  at  the  situation  and  chart  a  new  course? 

Again  I  will  take  France  as  an  example,  to 
Illustrate  a  much  more  widespread  condi- 
tion. We  have  exhorted  the  French  without 
ceasing  to  increase  their  dollar  earnings,  so 
that  they  can  pay  for  their  dollar  needs  after 
1952  There  are  two  major  ways  for  them  to 
earn  dollars— by  selling  us  their  exports,  or 
by  earning  dollars  from  tourists.  We  are 
pushing  thr  French  toward  a  maximum  ef- 
fort by  1952.  The  plans,  call  for  doubling 
the  amount  they  made  from  dollar  tourists 
In  1940,  and  almost  doiibllng  their  dollar 
tales  of  exports.  Both  goals  require  a  tre- 
mendous effort,  but  I  personally  think  the 
FrenchrfCan  achieve  them.  Yet  even  with 
that  s^t  of  effort.  France  will  still  have  a 
dollar  gap  of  about  glSO.OOO.OOe  In  1953,  to 
the  best  of  our  calculations.  In  other  words. 
France  will  spend  every  dollar  she  can  earn 
to  buy  American  products,  but  she  v.Ul  tUll 


run    short    of    her    dollar    requirements    by 
$150,000,000. 

How  shall  we  Americans  deal  with  that 
situation?  We  have  three  alterni.tives  as  I 
see  them.  We  can  keep  on  supplying  France 
With  the  needed  dollars  from  the  p<x:kets  of 
our  own  taxpayers.  Nob<xly  like  i  that  al- 
ternative. We  Americans  don't  want  to  keep 
on  giving  away  money,  and  the  Fr<ncn  dwn't 
want  to  go  on  receiving  it  as  a  gift.  They 
would  much  prefer  to  earn  It. 

Tlie  second  alternative  is  for  us  to  sit  tt?ht 
and  let  PYance  go  without  her  $153  COO .000  of 
doller  needs.  That  policy  would  have  two 
Immediate  effects.  American  prcducers  of 
machinery,  cotton,  petroleum,  copper,  and 
hundreds  of  other  prtxlucts  would  lose  a  sub- 
stantial market.  France  at  the  tame  time 
would  suffer  a  crippling  blow  to  th>  economy 
we  have  worked  so  hard  lo  help  rebuild.  For 
example,  the  extlle  Industry  Is  t^.e  biggest 
employer  of  labor  In  France.  The  cotton 
textile  factories  of  France  have  operated 
with  70  percent  of  their  raw  cotton  paid  for 
by  Marshall-plan  dollars.  Reduce  that  sup- 
ply to  any  large  extent  and  the  te utile  mills 
would  begin  to  shut  down,  thoosands  of 
Frenchmen  would  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  the  cycle  of  recovery  would  b«gin  to  re- 
verse Itself.  Who  would  stand  to  gain? 
Only  the  Communists. 

The  third  alternative  for  the  yet  rs  beyond 
1952  Is  for  us  to  let  France  earn  her  dollar 
needs  by  cur  buying  more  French  export 
products.  That  Is  not  an  easy  solution. 
Nothing  as  Important  as  that  Is  e  isy  In  the 
world  we  live  in  today. 

Many  of  France's  leading  exports  do  not 
compete  directly  with  anything  produced  in 
America,  yet  we  handicap  them  Aith  high 
tariff  rates.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  we 
have  reduced  the  general  level  of  our  Amer- 
ican tariffs  in  recent  years.  However,  let's 
take  a  lock  at  ot^  present  tariff  rates  on  some 
of  the  leading  Items  which  France  ?xports  to 
us.  Nobody  m  the  United  States  is  produc- 
ing hand-made  lace.  Yet  the  Uni  .ed  States 
tariff  on  lace  runs  from  30  percen*  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  original  value.  'I'he  high- 
quality  kid  gloves  of  France,  which  again 
are  not  produced  in  America,  paj-  a  mini- 
mum of  40-percent  duty.  Women  s  evening 
bags  of  the  special  types  American  women 
like  to  buy  in  Paris  must  hurdle  :  tariff  of 
30  to  60  percent  to  get  Into  the  .American 
market.  Just  who  are  we  protecting  In  the  .^ 
United  States  by  these  particular  high  tariff 
rates,  and  why? 

Some  French  products  would  compete  di- 
rectly with  American  goods  if  we  lov  ered  our 
tariffs  and  let  them  In.  Yet  how  snail  that 
competition  would  actually  be.  If  we  al- 
lowed France  to  earn  the  additional  1150.000,- 
000  she  needs  from  Increased  exports  after 
1952.  the  amount  would  represent  only  about 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  wholesale  value 
of  America's  own  production,  which  is  run- 
ning at  atxjut  $150,000,000,000  a  year.  That 
Is  a  very  small  drop  in  a  very  big  bucket. 
An  Increase  in  our  foreign  purchases  I'V  about 
$1,500,000,000  a  year  would  close  the  dollar 
gap  for  all  of  western  Europe. 

I  cannot  help  but  see  this  problem  in  terms 
of  France  and  of  my  own  native  Kentucky. 
The  tobacco  growers  of  my  State  have  long 
had  a  prosperous  export  market  in  France. 
The  sale  of  that  tobacco  Is  Important  to 
every  business  enterprise  in  Kentucky,  In- 
cluding the  Louisville  Courier- Jcurnal  and 
Times.  The  French  have  a  strcng  prefer- 
ence for  American  tobacco.  Their  purchases 
of  American  tobacco  are  limited  by  only  one 
factor:  the  limit  en  the  dollars  they  have  to 
spend.  Right  now  the  French  are  trying 
to  cut  down  on  their  buying  of  American 
tobacco,  much  against  their  will,  and  arc 
seeking  to  substitute  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
tobaccos,  which  French  smokers  do  not  Ilka 
nearly  so  well.     This  chuuge  is  regarded  aa 
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a  grim  necessity  In  view  of  that  dollar  gap 
of  $130.0CO.OCO  that  is  looming  up  In   1952. 

The  whole  situation  secn:s  to  me  to  point 
an  obvious  moral.  It  would  be  so  seruible 
for  Kentucky  people  to  buy  m.ore  French 
products,  BO  that  the  French  will  have  dollars 
to  buy  more  Kentucky  tobacco.  It  Is  a  sim- 
ple equation.  It  sums  up,  in  my  mind,  the 
whole  point  of  western  Europe's  need  and 
America's  best  interest. 

These  are  the  three  alternatives  for  1952: 
We  can  support  the  French  with  American 
tax  money;  or  we  can  abandon  the  French, 
risking  a  Communist  victory  and  loss  of  aii 
important  market  for  ciir  farms  and  fac- 
tories: or  we  can  lower  our  tariff  barriers 
to  a  reasonable  degree  and  buy  from  France, 
so  that  she  in  turn  can  buy  what  she  wants 
and  desperately  needs  from  us.  When  I  say 
France.  I  might  Just  as  well  sav  western 
Europe.  That  is  the  shap?  and  size  of  the 
problem. 

1  h.Tve  been  »ery  happy  to  see  the  concern 
which  this  great  and  difficult  problem  is  be- 
ginning to  arouse  in  America.  President 
Truman,  as  you  all  know,  recently  appointed 
G'jrdon  Gray  to  study  the  vast  Imbalance  of 
America's  Imports  and  exports.  Mr.  Gray 
will  come  up  with  a  report  which  may  well 
become  a  historic  d.x:ument.  He  will  give 
It  all  the  force  of  his  high  reputation  and 
prestige.  If  he  and  his  associates  get  into 
a  detailed  study  of  our  tariff  structure.  I 
am  convinced  they  will  find  many  strange 
anomalies.  They  will  discover  that  In  many 
instances  we  are  protecting  industries  that 
no  longer  need  or  desire  protection,  and  even 
Industries  that  no  longer  operate  In  this 
country  today. 

But  how  much  consideration  will  the  Gray 
report  and  the  problem  It  attacks  receive 
from  the  great  American  public?  The  answer 
to  that  question  will  depend  very  largelv  on 
you  people  tn  this  room  tcxlay.  The  average 
citizen  does  not  like  to  wrestle  with  material 
that  contains  such  foggy  phrases  as  balance 
of  payments  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Tet  this 
dilemma  which  faces  America  and  the  world 
affects  every  one  of  our  citizens,  and  It  can 
be  explained  to  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans If  It  is  broken  down  Into  simple  terms. 
We  should  not  wait  for  the  Gray  report.  The 
time  to  start  this  vital  campaign  of  Informa- 
tion and  understanding  is  now. 

That  is  a  job  for  American  journalists.  I 
believe  a  great  many  of  you  will  agree  that 
our  country  has  a  thorny  decision  to  make, 
and  not  much  time  to  make  it.  We  all  know 
that  Congress  can  never  make  such  a  hard 
choice  on  Its  own.  Action  In  Congress  can 
only  come  when  the  American  public  under- 
stands the  problem  and  dictates  Its  choice, 

Wc  are  always  proud  to  talk  at  these  meet- 
ings of  our  freedom  of  the  press  in  America. 
This  organization  has  never  balked  at  the 
Idea  that  freedom  entails  responsibility  in 
Journalism.  It  seems  to  me  that  otir  free 
press  has  a  powerful  responsibility  to  bring 
the  facts  of  life  about  foreign  trade  to  their 
readers,  with  all  the  slmphcity  and  force  we 
are  able  to  command. 

If  we  ignore  this  problem  or  try  to  shove 
It  under  the  rug.  I  foresee  a  dangerously 
bad  period  in  international  relations  in  1G52. 
The  nations  of  western  Europe  will  be  forced 
to  discard  the  Marshall  plan  crutch  with- 
out yet  being  able  to  walk  ty  themselves. 
Tlieir  people  will  suffer  a  sudden  return  of 
discouragement.  Since  human  nature  works 
as  we  all  knew  It  does,  the  people  of  western 
Europe  will  feel  let  down  by  the  United 
States.  Gratitude  may  quickly  turn  to  re- 
sentment as  hope  dissolves  in  despair.  What 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  Communists! 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  foresee  a  vio- 
lent reaction  on  the  port  of  the  American 
people  If  they  are  not  fully  informed  cf  this 
1953  crisis  and  given  a  chance  to  deal  with 
It  In  advance.  We.  too,  will  feel  a  surge  of 
resentment.    The    American    public,    uagl- 
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cally  lacking  a  full  understanding  of  ths 
situation,  will  comp:aln  t.hat  the  Marshall- 
plan  cfjuntrles  have  spent  billions  of  our  dol- 
lars without  managing  to  achieve  recovery. 
Recriminations  will  fly  on  both  sides.  Such 
a  situation  wovild  divide  the  democratic 
world.  We  must  not  and  cannot  risk  such 
a  division  In  the  face  of  a  united  enemy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  long-term  recov- 
ery of  western  Europe  dejwnds  on  the  deci- 
sion the  American  public  will  make  en  the 
Issue  of  foreign  trade.  Recovery  spells  a 
real  chance  for  peace.  Failure  to  recover 
spells  misery,  chaoe.  and  the  triumph  of 
communism  in  Europe.  Who  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  next  step  might  well  be  war. 
and  a  war  which  the  United  States  would 
not  be  certain  to  win? 

The  free  press  of  America  can  give  the 
American  people  the  vital  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  them  to  make  a  free  choice  on 
this  vital  subject.  Whether  you  agree  with 
my  conclusions  or  not,  I  plead  with  ycu  to 
give  your  readers  the  basic  facts  and  let  them 
make  an  Informed  decision. 


Veto  of  Natnral-Gai  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^JARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

cr  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Friday.  April  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1050 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  m  the  Ap- 
pendLx  of  the  Record  an  editorial  f:om 
the  April  24  issue  of  Trainman  News,  the 
oflBcial  publication  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  This  editorial 
commends  President  Truman  for  his 
recent  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TH-4NKS.  Ma    Pbjsident 

President  Truman  came  through  admirably 
for  the  people  when  he  vetoed  the  Kerr  bill 
to  exempt  Independent  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers from  Federal  regulation. 

Although  the  gas  Interests  protested  wildly 
that  th?  measure  woi.'d  net  increase  the  bill 
to  consumers,  we  felt  they  did  'protest  too 
much. "  Too  much  money  was  spent  for  its 
passage  and  too  much  lobby  pressure  wcs 
exerted  for  it  to  be  a  matter  of  principle 
only.  Somewhere  down  the  line  the  gas  in- 
terests expected  to  strike  pay  dirt.  That 
somewhere  was  probably  a  rate  hike  after 
the  congressional  elections,  so  that  the 
"wrcng"  votes  on  the  Kerr  bill  could  not 
hurt  the  Congressmen's  getting  back  into 
office. 

The  newspapers  are  new  saying  that  labor 
dictated  to  the  President  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed its  wishes  for  political  re.isuns.  The 
fact  is  Mr.  Trurr.an  fcUowed  the  wislies  of  a 
majority  cf  Americans  (Including  countless 
mayors,  many  governors,  and  thousands  of 
public-spirited  people  in  no  way  connected 
with  labor)  who  didn't  want  to  be  bilked  by 
the  gas  producers.  If  this  is  playing  politics, 
its  the  brand  that  we  approve  of,  lor  its  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  ail. 

If  tlie  gas  companies  planned  no  rate  itse, 
then  they're  net  out  a  sou— and  the  public 
Is  t:\fe  from  an  unwarranted  gouging. 

We  say,  th.inks,  Mr.  President.  We  pre- 
dicted you  would  net  fortjet  the  people — und 
you  didn't. 


Valedictory  Ad^e$$  of  E«f  enc  F. 
McGanrcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JUISXT 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Friday.  Avril  28.  1950 

Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
address.  I  am  very  glad  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  really  ex- 
traordinarily able  valedictory  address 
given  by  Eugene  F.  McGarvey. 

Mr.  McGarvey  is  graduating  from  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  class  of  1950  and  it  is  most 
refreshing  to  learn  his  point  of  view  to- 
ward the  great  questions  of  the  day.  He 
is  warning  his  fellcw  graduates  to  break 
away  from  the  idea  of  expecting  their 
Government's  aid  during  their  lives  and 
urges  his  classmates  not  to  think  too 
much  of  economic  security  but  to  strike 
out  on  their  own  with  faith  in  the  future 
and  determination  to  take  a  chance  In 
the  world. 

His  address  is  full  of  good  advice  and  • 
I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read. 
(Valedictory  address  by  Eugene  F  McGiftprey, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hcboken, 

N.  J  » 

A  recent  article  in  a  well-known  magazine 
has  a  point  of  interest  which  should  be  read 
by  every  college  graduate  this  year.  It  la 
based  on  an  account  taken  from  Governor 
Bradford's  history  of  the  Plymouth  Bay 
Colony. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  seems  they  first  established  a 
collective  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. The  common  produce  of  the  settle- 
ment was  pooled  In  one  storehouse  and  then 
later  rationed  to  the  individual  settlers. 

From  the  very  start,  this  system  proved  to 
be  a  complete  failure.  The  Pilgrims'  collec- 
tive effort,  far  from  providing  security  for 
all,  produced  no  more  than  a  starvation  diet 
for  any  Individual.  Soon  faced  with  a  bitter 
famine  which  threatened  to  follow  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  plan.Crovernor  Bradford  was 
forced  to  take  a  new  tack.  As  he  relates  la 
his  history,  he  decreed  "that  they  should  set 
come,  every  man  for  his  own  perticular,  and 
In  that  regard  trust  to  themselves.  •  •  • 
And  so  assigned  to  every  family  a  parcell  of 
land." 

T".ie  results,  of  course,  were  highly  grati- 
fying. Now  that  each  one  had  to  provide 
for  hlm.self.  the  entire  settlement  took  an 
added  incentive  to  its  work,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Governor  Bradford  was  able  to 
WTlte.  "the  effect  of  their  perticuler  planting 
was  well  scene,  for  all  had  one  way  and  other 
pretty  well  to  bring  the  year  aboute.and  some 
of  the  abler  sorte  and  more  industrious  had 
to  spare  and  sell  to  others,  so  as  any  generall 
wante  or  famine  hath  not  been  amongst  them 
sine?  to  this  day." 

The  moral  of  this  story  would  seem  to  need 
no  elaboration. 

This  yrar  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country  are  graduating  a  class  of  1950.  which, 
together  wiih  its  predecessor  of  last  June, 
has  been  stigmatized  probably  as  none  other 
before.  The  class  of  1950  Is  the  group  that 
wants  security  with  a  broad,  bold,  capital  S. 
Several  prominent  magazines  have  printed 
surveys  proclaiming  this  fact  to  its  readers; 
personnel  d  rectors  hcve  already  taken  the 
fact  as  granted.    And  these  people  base  their 
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cl&^no*  both  oa  ptrioiMd  olMcmuaii  aad  oa 

U>e  ttAtutlc^  rMUiU  ot  coU«se  c*xnpTM  polls. 
"Gotit."  tfcey  «ai  Ml  rou.  "Is  that  ciafs'.c 
•( eking  ot  a  cbanot  to  take  a  chance."  The 
ycuUi  o:  1960  tuu  turned  tua  back  on  the  !re« 
entcrprlaer  and  on  vbat  at  cne  time  vas 
conaldrrad  the  (reat  Aincnca.n  dream.  Aa 
oc*  m«n«r»cturef'  put  It.  ~I  never  cav  a 
fconch  Uiat  »o  wanted  to  nuLke  the  tree  cnter- 
prtse  trataoi  work,  but  ther  a:e  interested 
In  the  aynoi  r«tber  than  the  ind^rldual  cn- 
terprse.  They  wUi  be  tecUmdaua — not 
owner».- 

llow  there  are  several  obTtcu*  reasons  why 
tlUB  cbarft  u  being  made  agamst  the  1950 
group.  Tb«  ooUefe  aenior  of  today  atUl  av- 
tn^m  t  at  t  yMirs  o2der  than  his  prewar 
eoontarpart.  Cloae  to  70  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates are  vtterar.*.  many  ai  whom  feel  they 
iMire  had  suficient  adventure  for  any  one  Itle. 
There  are  SO  percent  married,  who  ol  necea- 
altr  must  UmU  their  rteka. 

The  1950  graduates  aa  a  Ration-wide  group 
are  alao  said  to  be  overrpecialixed  and  hence 
D0<  equipped  to  take  a  chance.  And  mixed 
In  as  a  laaTen  to  the  current  fad  for  an  ev?r- 
and-etrer-iocreaslng  amount  of  public  se« 
cunty 

Whatever  the  reasotu.  the  truth  Is  that 
the  ctirrent  graduate  to  aooe  too  anxious  to 
strike  out  on  his  own  eventually,  but  la 
locking  for  a  snug  ]vb  that  wUi  pay  divi- 
dends In  safety  and  lifelong  tenure.  He  will 
be  perfectly  content  to  work  for  someone 
else — preferably  a  very  large  concern.  He 
deriires  a  vast  amotint  oX  training,  but  not 
as  a  jumping-off  point  to  his  own  enterprise. 
In  abort,  he  lacks  faith  in  the  future  and 
wants,  above  all  things,  economic  secvirity. 

Thto  to  the  picture  painted  of  us  on  the 
eve  of  graduation.  Whether  for  the  most 
I>art  the  members  of  the  class  of  50  will  actu- 
ally live  their  lives  along  these  lines  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  Is  not  too  late,  though,  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  aga'iist  thLs  indi- 
cated trend. 

When  the  businessman  claims  that  the  niw 
generauon  does  not  care  to  take  a  chance. 
he  I*  thinking  in  terms  of  economic  ri&k- 
taking  solely.  The  danger,  however,  strikes 
much  deeper  than  that  This  security  men- 
tality— that  feeling  that  •Well.  I  don  t  have 
to  do  It  myself,  It  wlli  be  done  for  me" — can. 
IX  given  the  chance  to  grow,  pervert  our  en- 
tire approach  to  life. 

No.  It  is  not  only  that  the  c!aas  of  'SO 
may  not  take  T\skh  in  the  realm  of  business — 
but  that  in  our  everyday  lives.  In  our  engi- 
neering work,  and  in  the  ^ial  life  of  cur 
community,  we  may  become  sterile  of  all 
originality.  The  real  threat  is  not  Just  the 
passing  of  enterprise  from  the  economic 
field — It  la  the  possible  loss  of  incentive  in 
our  whole  field  of  living. 

Kconomlc  sectirlty  Is  surely  a  strong  drive 
In  a  person  8  life  Bui  if  we  are  to  allow  a 
fear  of  the  future  to  completely  order  cur 
lives,  to  limit  the  growth  of  our  personali- 
ties, and  rob  our  every  opportunity,  then  se- 
curity on  these  terms  la  indeed  a  hollow  tri- 
umph. For  In  the  end  we  shall  have  secured 
nothing  of  lasting  value  and  lost  much  that 
to  worth  while  in  life. 

First  of  all.  complete  security  to  an  Illu- 
sion. In  this  respect  it  might  be  likened  to 
the  idea  of  perpeiuil  motion.  Both  of  these 
Concepts  would  be  wonderful.  U  they  worked. 
But  In  practice  neither  does. 

More  often  than  not  as  a  result  of  hU 
Maglnot-llne  menullty.  the  must  insecure 
person  U  the  one  who  is  forever  playing  safe. 
An  tinfalllngly  iccreased  security  is  pur- 
chased only  at  the  U«8  of  some  bafclf  human 
freedom — which  u  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
fur  a  mirage. 

Second,  a  gmet%tl(.n  that  Is  security -con- 
sciuiis  to  in  MM*  serious  degree  refusing  to 
tTAke  the  art  of  fstlb  without  which  eSec- 
tlve  living  to  lm(Kjaslblc.  In  lU  members 
there  can  be  llttie  of  thst  lust  fur  life  and 
experience  nt  the  )oy  of  Jivtni?,  1KU«  cf  a 
sense  of  wide  borlaaoa  or  worlds  to  cooqun. 


And.  finally,  a  generation  that  has  been 
raised  on  security  is  in  a  poor  psychological 
pc«Ulon  to  survive  the  Inevitable  shocks  of 
life,  no  iratter  what  U  done  to  insure  every- 
body sfTSlnst  all  conceivable  contingencies. 
A  crutch  IS  well-suited  to  a  lame  person,  but 
if  he  perslsu  In  lU  use  once  he  to  healed,  he 
rem.'\ins  In  a  sense  always  lame.  Secvirlty  to 
Just  such  a  crutch. 

In  the  final  analysto.  the  only  safe  guide 
to  security — security  of  Integrity — lies  in  the 
determmailon  to  pursue  what  seems  to  be  a 
right  course  of  action,  regardless  of  the  haz- 
ards Involved,  bemg  fully  aware  that  you 
may  fail,  but  that  the  only  real  failure  la  the 
refusal  to  venture. 

At  the  ether  extreme  It  would  be  very  fool- 
toh  to  think  that  we  can  all  hop  Into  a  snug 
spot  aboard  the  free-enterprise  caravan  and 
Jurt  free-wheel  to  security.  Like  any  vehicle, 
the  American  system  needs  a  motive  force — 
and  we  are  all.  everyone  of  us.  counted  on 
for  the  drive  to  make  It  go.  The  Pllerlms 
found  out  Ijefore  It  was  too  late.    Will  we? 


Germany:  Time  Bomb  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wrrsT  Virginia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  leading 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury,  "Gcnnany:  Time  Bomb  of  Eu- 
rope," by  Henry  C.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Wolfe, 
author  of  The  German  Octopu?.  Human 
Dj-namite.  and  The  Imperial  Soviets,  got 
his  first  close-up  of  the  U  S.  S.  R.  in 
1922  as  a  memoer  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. He  has  made  several  notable 
forecasts.  In  the  American  Mercury  for 
July  1939.  he  predicted  flatly  that  Hitler 
was  going  to  war.  and  told  why.  In  other 
magazine  articles,  he  foreca.st  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  deal  and  the  German  attack  on 
Russia. 

This  article  should  awaken  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  frightening  possibility 
that  Stalin's  time  bomb  in  Germany  may 
go  off,  resulting  In  a  new  unholy  alliance 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Germans. 
As  Mr.  Wolfe  points  out  in  the  opening 
of  his  article.  "We  have  been  losing  the 
battle  for  Germany  ' 

I  feel  the  time  ha.s  come  for  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  establish  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  go  to  Germany  and 
ascertain  the  true  facts  about  the  situa- 
tion. A  resolution  calling  for  such  a 
commission  was  presented  in  the  Senate 
on  April  17  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  OiLLrm),  several  other  Senators, 
and  myself 

There  b«;ing  no  objectlcn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aKaM.sNT:  TiMK  Bomb  or  Euaops 

(3y  Henry  C.  Wolfe) 

I 

We  have  been  losing  the  bsttlc  for  Ocr- 
many  If  we  lose  Oermany  tu  the  Kremlin 
It  wlli  te  a  defcst  even  mors  catastrophic 
than  the  l<i«s  of  Chins  Tlte  situation  In 
Oermany  U.)day.  in  relatiMn  to  the  East-West 
•tniffto,  to  about  where  ihe  situatuw  was 


in  China  in  1947       Time  Is  rimnlng  out  on 
us  and  running  cut  fast. 

If  we  lose  Germany  w  stand  to  lose  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  We  shall  be 
forced  back  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  global  balance  of  power  heavily  weighted 
against  us.  We  shall  find  by  that  time  that 
we  have  few  allies  left  who  can  give  us  politi- 
cal and  material  support.  Having  Kst  the 
cold  war.  we  shall  then  be  locked  into  a 
defensive  position  that  will  be  inordinately 
expensive,  yet  can  give  us  no  security. 

Few  Americans  realize  what  Is  at  stake 
m  Germany,  but  the  men  In  the  Kremlin, 
masters  of  ••Realpolltlk"  do.  Since  they  seized 
power  in  1917.  the  Soviet  leaders  have  under- 
stood the  Important  role  that  Germany  plays 
In  their  drive  for  world  domination.  They 
have  looked  huncrlly  at  German  Industry, 
especially  In  the  Ruhr.  They  have  realized 
that  If  they  had  use  of  the  Reich's  advanced 
technology,  central  strategic  position,  and 
organizing  genius,  they  could  quickly  domi- 
nate Europe  and  strike  out  at  other  conti- 
nents. Moreover,  the  Russians  fear  German 
military  power,  unless  It  Is  teamed  up  with 
their  own.  These  were  some  of  Stalin's  rea- 
sons for  making  a  deal  with  Hitler  In  1939. 
As  for  the  Germans,  there  has  been  strong 
pro-Russian  sentiment  In  certain  circles  since 
the  days  of  Bismarck.  It  Is  sentiment  based 
on  stark  self-interest — based.  In  other  words, 
on  the  premise  that  when  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians work  together,  the  Germans  prosper 
and  wax  powerful.  According  to  pro-Ru5Slan 
Germans,  when  the  Germans  have  fought 
the  Russians  catastrophe  has  been  the  pay- 
off, and  they  have  two  World  Wars  to  prove 
it.  They  point  to  the  first  Rapallo  Treaty 
(1922).  when  the  pariah  German.s  and  Rus- 
sians, meeting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Allied 
Conference  In  Genoa,  circumvented  AlUed 
diplomacy  by  making  a  deal  between  them- 
selves. This  move  was  Immensely  popular 
in  both  Germany  and  Russia. 

After  the  Nazis  came  to  power,  the  eastern 
orientation  was  interrupted.  But  there  were 
still  powerful  influences  at  work  In  Ger- 
many, especially  In  the  Relchswchr  hierarchy, 
to  promote  close  relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Dr.  Karl  Haushofer,  the  geopolitical  expert, 
and  his  followers  constantly  advocated  a 
policy  of  alliance  with  the  Soviets,  Even 
among  the  N.ui  leaders  there  were  enthus- 
iasts for  the  eastern  orientation.  Such  an 
enthusiast  was  Erich  Koch,  gauleiter  of  East 
Prussia.  In  Koenljsberg  14  years  ago.  he 
explained  to  me  his  reasons  for  advocating  a 
Rus50-German   alliance: 

"The  Reich  and  the  Soviet  complement 
each  other.  A  combination  of  Russian  man- 
power, land  mass,  and  raw  materials,  with 
German  Industry,  technological  skill,  and 
organizing  ability,  would  constitute  the 
world's  greatest  power  center.  The  rulers 
of  thto  combination  could  dominate  the 
world.  It  would  be  economically  advan- 
tageous for  both  partners.  From  the  mili- 
tary angle,  the  alliance  could  bring  over- 
whelming force  to  bear  at  any  point  on  Its 
long  periphery.  No  other  coalition  could  cope 
with  such  military-economic  dynamism" 

Hitlers  stupid  attack  on  the  Soviets 
wrecked  the  pact  of  1939,  but  left  the  motiva- 
tions for  the  pact  Intact.  Throughout  the 
Reich-S'jviet  war  Stalin  carefully  concen- 
trated his  propaganda  offensive  against  the 
Nazi  leadership  He  took  pains  to  point  cut 
that  he  believed  Germany  should  endure. 
He  did  not  associate  himself  with  the  West's 
extreme  plans  for  the  permanent  destruorion 
of  German  power.  In  outwitting  the  West 
at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  U  was  hto 
aim  to  cut  Germany  In  two.  the  t>etter  to 
get  control  of  the  whole  With  reference  to 
Europe,  his  aim  was  to  separate  the  Indus- 
trial west  from  the  food  and  raw  materials 
cf  the  east.  The  over-all  strategy  was  for- 
mulated to  make  the  west's  economic  recur- 
ery  extremely  dllBcuU,  If  not  Impossible. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Stalin  baa  con« 
tlnued  his  courtaLlp  uf  Lba  Usrman  people. 
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He  has  cast  himself  in  tjie  role  of  champion 
of  German  unity,  protector  of  the  Germans 
against  rapacious  western  Imperialism  Con- 
stantly stressing  the  tradition  of  Russo- 
Gcrman  friendship  and  common  interests,  he 
has  told  the  citizens  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern zones  that  Germans  and  Russians  to- 
gether have  "the  largest  potentialities  In 
Europe  to  complete  great  actions  of  world 
Significance.'  A  Russo-German  alliance— a 
third  Rapallo— would  certainly  be  an  act  of 
world  significance.  Conoequentlv,  every 
postwar  Russian  policy  in  Germanv'has  been 
part  of  the  plan  to  win  that  nation  as  an 
ally,  either  as  a  Communist  satellite  or  as  a 
nationalist  state.  The  Kremlin's  maneuvers 
have  sometimes  wavered  between  the  crea- 
tion of  ore  or  the  other  form  of  government, 
but  the  original  goal  has  never  changed. 

n 

The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lacked  a 
German  policy.  The  three  western  part- 
ners—Britain, France,  the  United  States  of 
America — have  not  only  failed  to  pull  to- 
gether, but  have  opposed  one  another  on 
various  Issues  relating  to  Germany.  But 
their  greatest  stumbling  block  has  been 
complete  failure  to  understand  the  German 
problem.  As  for  the  American  attitude  to- 
ward Germany.  It  has  shifted  from  the  early 
treat-'em-rough  tactics  to  the  current  theory 
that  if  we  shovel  enough  dollars  Into  Ger- 
many everything  will  come  out  all  right. 
Paired  with  this  pleasant  delusion  is  the 
assumption  that  the  Germans  hate  the  Rus- 
sians; therefore,  they  are  our  allies  antl  will, 
if  need  be.  fight  for  us.  A  corollary  to  this 
wishful  thinking  Is  the  argument  that  we 
should  build  up  a  nc-  German  army. 

Washington's  failure  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  policy  has  been  a  hea%y  drag  on  the 
men  trying  to  govern  our  zone  in  Germany. 
Not  only  that,  but,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, we  have  been  handicapped  by  poor 
administrators,  by  the  bad  condiftt  of  Amer- 
ican persoimel,  and  by  the  blsck-market 
activities  of  the  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. Above  all,  Americans  in  Germany 
have  been  notorious  for  their  Indifference 
toward  German  history,  culture,  economics, 
and  politics.  Many  Germans  regard  us  as 
cultural  inferiors.  None  of  this  has  helped 
American  prestige.  And  the  prestige  counts 
heavily  In  the  east-west  struggle. 

In  contra-t  to  America's  bungling,  the  Rus- 
sians hive  skillfully  made  use  of  two  main 
forces:  the  German  Communist  Partv  and 
certain  extreme  right-wing  circles.  Either 
of  these  forces  may  win  Germany  for  the 
Kremlin;  at  any  rate,  they  complement  each 
other.  Since  World  II,  the  Soviets  have 
worked  to  build  a  strong  Communist  Party 
in  Germany.  At  present,  they  control  the 
government  of  the  eastern  zone,  and  have 
organized  a  Communist-controlled  German 
mUltla  and  a  regular  Communist  Partv.  Al- 
though a  Communist  fifth  column  Is  always 
a  convenient  Instrument  for  the  Kremlin. 
there  are  at  least  two  reasons  whv  the  ex- 
treme left  may  not  be  Stalin's  most  effective 
instrument  in  Germany.  One  is  the  limited 
appeal  that  communism  has  among  Ger- 
mans. The  other  Is  the  potential  danger  of 
Tltolsm  In  German  communism. 

The  German  extreme  right  may  therefore 
serve  the  Kremlin's  plans  more  effectively 
than  does  the  extreme  left.  The  reactionary 
rightist  group  is  made  up  of  big  Industrial- 
ists, militarists.  neo-Nazis.  Journalists,  and 
refugees.  These  men  see  Germany  once 
more  a  world  power,  as  Russia's  ally.  They 
are  the  political  heirs  of  Bismarck,  von  Seeckt 
and  Haushofer.  Most  of  them  work  behind 
the  scenes,  but  two  of  them— Count  Ruoolph 
von  Nadolny  end  Dr.  Andreas  Hermes— are 
playing  a  more  open  part  la  the  campuiga 
for  a  third  Rapallo. 

Von  Nadolny,  an  artrtocrat.  a  professional 
diplomat  who  was  once  smbassador  to  Mos- 
cow, ha^  spent  much  of  hu  life  working  lor 
•  Russo-Oerman  cuaiition.    AltiMUCli  be  U 
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undoubtedly  personally  opposed  to  commu- 
nism, he  believes  that  Germans  and  Russians, 
regardless  of  their  politics,  should  cooperate! 
Like  the  late  Dr.  Haushofer.  he  believes  that 
Russia  Is  the  great  heartland  essential  to 
world  empire.  The  Germans  and  Russians, 
he  believes,  ure  the  "dynamic  peoples"  des- 
tined to  destroy  the  effete  western  nations 
and  rule  the  world.  His  supporters  in  Ger- 
many have  various  backgrounds,  but  all  of 
them— the  Jobless  professors,  the  refugee 
Junkers  from  East  Prussia,  the  former  Nazi 
SS  olBctrs  and  Ruhr  Industrialists— are 
darzlcd  ty  the  grandiose  pro.spects  Inherent 
In  a  Rus=o-German  coalition. 

Von  Nadolny's  home  In  Berlin  is  the  cen- 
ter  of  this  movement.     He  comrr.uies-  back 
and   forth   between   the  Soviet   and   western 
zones,   meeting    with    small   grcuiw,    usually 
In  private  homes,  and  promoting  the  idea  of 
a  Russian  alliance  that  will  gain  world  p<jwer 
for  Germany.    One  of  Nadolnys  agencies  In 
the  western  zones  Is  the  notorious  Nauheim 
circle.     Mor?  and  more  of  the  Nazis  and  na- 
tionalists are  coming  over  to  the  movement 
Von  Nadolny  and  his  collaborators  are  woik- 
Ing  to  discredit  the  moderate  Adenauer  ad- 
ministration, to  stir  up  hostil-ty  acalnst  the 
western  nations,  and  to  prepare  fo"r  der  tag. 
A  factor  that  contributes  to  the  success 
of  the  von   Nadolny  movement   is  the  eco- 
nomic compulsion  In  the  western  zones.     It 
Is  true  that  there  has  been  considerable  re- 
covery   during    the    past    5    years.      But    the 
housing  situation  Is  very  bad,  there  are  some 
2.000.C<X)  unemployed,  and  the  western  zones 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  8.000,000  to  10,- 
000,000  German  refugees  from  Eastern  Ger- 
many,   Poland.    Czechoslovakia    and    other 
countries.     Many  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple live  In  misery.     Their  bitterness  against 
the  Russians  who  drove  them  out  cf  their 
homes  is  m.atched  only  by  their  bitterness 
against  the  Western  Powers.     As  with  most 
other    Germans,    the    refugees'    fear    of    the 
Russians  has  not  made  them  like  the  Western 
Nations.     Moreover,  they  are  deeplv  stirred 
by   Soviet    propaganda   to  the   e£ecr   that   a 
Russo-German  alliance,  with  Its  promise  cf 
territorial  changes,  will  give  them  back  their 
homes.      The    leaders    of    the    von    Nadolny 
movement  now  view  the  millions  cf  refugees 
as  a  vast  reservoir  for  recruits. 

In  dealing  with  the  Germans  Stalin  holds 
two  aces.  One  is  the  potential  restoration 
of  the  Reich's  lost  provinces,  i.  e.,  all  of 
East  Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia,  most  of 
Lower  Silesia  and  Pomerania,  and  a  big  part 
of  Brandenburg.  Germans  of  all  classes, 
except  the  most  fanatical  Communists,  are 
determined  to  regain  these  eastern  lands. 
In  this  matter,  the  Western  Powers  can  do 
little  to  help  them.  But  Stalin  can— when- 
ever it  suits  his  purpose.  The  Installation 
cf  Marshal  Rakossovsky  as  the  real  ruler 
of  Poland  looks  like  a  move  to  keep  the 
Poles  in  line  when  the  Kremlin  wants  to 
shift  frontiers  again.  True,  the  Poles  and 
Czechs  would  resent  a  move  to  restore  land 
to  the  Germans.  But  neither  the  Poles  nor 
Czechs  could  now  offer  any  effective  resist- 
ance. In  any  case.  Stalin  would  sell  them 
out  for  the  grand  prize  of  Germany. 

The  Saar  question,  too.  Is  grist  for  the 
Soviet  propaganda  mUl.  The  Kremlin  ex- 
ploits It  to  poison  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  Germans.  Neues  IVutsch- 
land.  the  Soviet-zone  Red  newspa{)er,  tells 
the  Germans  that  friendship  with  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  Is  "the  cnly  way  to  regain  the 
Saar  " 

Stalin's  other  ace  Is  the  mirage  of  prosper- 
ity, rhrough  his  German  allies  In  both 
rightist  and  leftist  camps,  he  Is  promising 
the  Germans  .a  great  economic  boom  if  they 
will  sign  up  with  him.  He  holds  out  the 
bait  of  enormotis  nxarkets  for  manufactured 
goods  in  the  satellite  states.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  snd  now  In  Hed  China.  The 
Germans  are  told  thst  there  U  sn  unlimited 
market  for  their  heavy  machinery,  chemicsls. 


artificial  rubber,  railway  equipment,  and 
electrical  goods  In  the  East,  but  no  markets 
at  all  in  the  West. 

In  this  connection  the  Kremlin  harps  on 
that  most  sensitive  of  themes,  the  Western 
policy  of  dismantling.  This  Allied  program, 
the  Soviets  chartre.  Illustrates  the  West's' 
vlndictiveness,  indicates  Its  intention  to  keep 
Germany  frcm  competing  in  world  markets, 
proves  Its  determination  to  destroy  the  Ger- 
man people.  Such  propaganda  finds  ready 
ears  among  the  refugees,  unemploved  work- 
men, the  middle  class— In  fact,  nrnong  Ger- 
mans In  all  walks  of  life  The  West  la 
offering  little  to  counteract  It. 

m 
Another  high  card  in  the  Soviet  hand  Is 
the  cause  of  a  unified  Germany.  Here  again 
the  appeal  sweeps  right  across  the  ixiUtical 
arena  from  extreme  left  to  extreme  right. 
Pastor  Nlemoeller  probably  spcke  for  a  gtx^d 
many  Germans  last  D-cember  when  he  de- 
clared that  his  compatriots  would  rather 
take  the  risk  of  living  under  a  Communist 
dictatorship  than  continue  to  hive  their 
nation  cut  In  irvo  by  the  East-West  war. 
From  the  beginning  the  Kremlin  has  care- 
fully fostered  the  legend  thut  the  U.  8.  S  R. 
alone  champions  a  unified  Oermany.  To 
give  the  legend  substance,  the  Kremlin  has 
set  up  In  Its  zone  a  stooge  regime,  the  Ger- 
man democratic  government.  This  outfit, 
with  a  so-called  foreign  minister,  professes 
to  6p?ak  for  all  Germany. 

In  the  same  breath  with  the  question  of 
unity  comes  the  problem  of  Berlin.  To  most 
Germans,  after  all.  this  city  Is  the  capital  of 
their  fatherland.  No  other  city  begins  to 
have  Berlin's  sentimental  hold  a.s  the  center 
of  government.  Thanks  to  western  naivet*. 
the  former  German  capital  lies  deep  In  the 
Soviet  zone.  The  2J250  000  Germans  In  the 
three  western  sectors  of  the  city  are  cut  off 
from  the  western  zones,  but  their  resistance 
to  Soviet  pressure  has  been  admirable.  Led 
by  their  fearless  mayor,  Ernst  Renter,  they 
have  consistently  stood  by  the  west  against 
the  east.  In  the  city  elections  of  December 
1948,  they  voted  anti-Communist  by  almost 
87  percent.  Moreover,  their  German  oflBclals 
have  had  to  contend  wita  kldnapings  by  the 
Soviet-controlled  east  zone  police  and  with 
consunt  threats  to  their  own  safety.  Stand- 
ing on  the  boundary  of  the  western  sectors, 
Gerhart  Eisler  recently  warned  them:  "We 
are  keeping  a  diary  that  contains  notes  oa 
everytnlng  you  are  doing  over  there." 

For  our  part,  to  be  sure,  we  carried  out  the 
heroic  ..nd  expensive  airlift  to  keep  Berlin's 
western  sectors  supplied  despite  the  Soviet 
blockade.  Western  prestige  zoomed  in  Ger- 
many ^nd  throughout  Europe.  But  since  the 
blockade  we  have  been  making  what  ap- 
pears to  be  at  least  a  partial  withdrawal. 
Many  American  cQcials  and  their  families 
have  left  Berlin  for  the  western  zones.  In 
the  western  sectors  of  the  former  capital, 
unemployment  Is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  As  Soviet  presstire  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence are  stepped  up,  many  Berllners  wonder 
if  the  west  is  preparing  to  pull  out  entirely. 
If  we  stay,  we  do  so  under  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult conditions.  If  we  leave  Berlin.  Ger- 
m,ans  win  consider  it  a  signal  that  we  are 
beginning  a  wholesale  retreat  from  Germany 
and  Europe.  The  consequences  would  cer- 
tainly be  disastrous. 

When  the  situation  in  China  was  speeding 
toward  a  crisis,  we  sat  back  and  waited  for 
the  dust  to  settle  If  we  wait  much  longer 
In  Germany,  the  duji  win  settle  on  a  Sov.et 
empire  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  Hong 
Kong  As  Drew  Mlddleton  wrote  In  the  New 
Tork  Times:  "If  the  Russians  get  Oermany — 
and  with  her  the  P.uhr— the  United  States 
can  forget  about  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  mili- 
tary aid  snd  look  to  the  radar  defenses  of 
Detroit,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh." 

At  this  la'e  hour  what  can  we  do?  The 
mln.mum  is  s  tiireefold  program  that 
should     get     under     war     at     once:      <1) 
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Strcnftben  th«  mtdd>  partie*  in  German v; 
(9)  launch  an  elBciect  propaganda  oQensive 
TO  enhght*r.  the  Oermana  about  American 
democraCT  and  Soviet  tmpenallsm.  i3) 
start  the  y.b  ai  xnteirraiin^  Orrmanys  irest- 
ern  rones  into  western  Europe  That  U  a 
large  order,  vhlch  caanot  be  ailed  Just  by 
appropriating  a  few  billion  dollar*  and  ap- 
pointing a  few  new  committees  and  admlnU- 
trators.  It  calls  for  the  best  brains  we  have 
and  for  the  wholehearted  support  of  Con- 
gTM*  and  American  puMic  opinion  Noth- 
ing )«M  can  aare  a  rapidly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation. 

The  first  of  thaw  projects  got  oS  to  a 
start  last  December  at  ;he  London  meeting 
which  organiied  the  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions  American 
labor  leaders  participated  The  ICFTU 
could  be  an  effective  arm  of  the  west  in  sup- 
portme  the  German  middle  parties  against 
the  extremes  of  right  and  left  Furthermore, 
the  British.  French,  and  American  Govern- 
ments could  strengthen  the  German  moder- 
ates by  making  it  c.ear  that  the  west  is  de- 
termined to  stay  In  Germany  until  the 
whole  problem  Is  solved  Let  It  be  known 
that  there  Is  no  future  in  western  Germany 
for  those  who  are  ready  to  Jump  on  what 
they  think  Is  a  totalitarian  bandwagon. 
Make  It  plain  that  we  are  going  to  stand  by 
our  friends  in  Germany  against  any  pjwer 
that  tries  to  enslave  them  That  line  '  ould 
help  stiffen  the- spines  of  the  moderates 

A  far  stronger  propaganda  cfTenfive  Is  In- 
dispensable to  counteract  the  steady  stream 
of  Soviet  falsehood  against  the  west,  espe- 
cially against  the  United  State?  We  must 
drive  It  home  that  the  Soviet*  are  not  go- 
Ini?  to  raise  the  German  standard  of  living 
higher  than  the  low  Ruwian  standard  We 
should  expose  the  Soviet  looting  of  their 
own  zone  We  have  to  show  that  democracy 
has  dynamism,  that  the  west  is  a  realm  of 
opportunity  Contrast  the  declining  *cale 
of  Urtng  in  the  Soviet  fatelUte  states  with 
that  of  the  western  world  Play  up  democ- 
racy by  means  of  blllb<iards  moving  pic- 
ures.  trade  fairs,  and  pageants  In  other 
words,  dramatize  our  story  effectively. 

Unless  western  Europ^e  draws  together.  It 
Is  doomed  Unless  a  united  western  Europe 
Integrates  Western  Germany  Into  Its  sys- 
tern,  the  German  problem  can  never  be 
solved.  The  answer  probably  rests  mainly 
with  Britain,  for  If  Britain  stands  aloof  from 
European  Integration.  France  will  naturally 
fear  that  Germany  wou)d  dominate  any 
western  European  federation.  All  western 
statesmen  can  at  lea5t  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
If  Germany  is  not  brought  Into  the  western 
fold,  she  will  be  drawn  into  the  eastern  em- 
pire For  the  states  of  western  Europe  there 
is  only  one  choice — Integrate,  or  go  down  one 
by  one,  like  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe. 

We  lost  China,  but  we  do  not  need  to  lose 
Gt'rmany  and  Europe  No  effective  course 
of  action  will  be  cheap  or  sale  But  lack  of 
action  will  Inevitably  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  our  entire  European  defense  perim- 
eter. Are  we  to  sit  back  and  let  Stalin's  time 
bomb  in  Germany  go  off? 


Burcaacracy,  the  Overshadowins 
Menace 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

cr  ?  r*-  T^'-K 

LN  THt  HOLSL  CI-  RLPHE.^ENTATIV13 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Spt?aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  loilowlng 


article  by  Mr    Charles  W    Noonan.  of 
Schenectady.  N   Y  .  entitled.  "Bureauc- 
racy, the  0\'ershadowinR  Menace": 
BtraiAUcaAcT.    the   OvrasH.^oowiNC    Menacs 
(By  Charles  W    Noonan) 

If  the  conduct  of  the  human  race,  since 
the  earliest  recordings  of  it.  has  been  any- 
thing near  like  the  historians  have  pictured, 
the  civilizations  of  the  past,  each  in  their 
turn,  decayed  and  collapsed  solely  because  of 
their  building  up  of  bureaucracies — tax  fi- 
nanced Job  holders — who  held  for  them- 
selves the  power  to  tax.  and  taxed  and  In- 
creased taxes  tin  their  peoples  found  It  did 
not  pay  them  to  produce  or  own  anything, 
and  acted  acct.)rdingly. 

The  aftermath  of  those  collapses  has  al- 
ways been  a  period  of  barbarism:  with  man- 
kind cbliced  to  begin  his  upward  struggle  all 
over  again  from  scratch  Those  periods  of 
barbarism  are  generally  known  as  "the  dark 
ages  •■ 

Both  the  capitalist  and  the  Communist 
civilizations — the  two  predominating  civUi- 
ratlons  of  our  time — are,  and  for  sometime 
past  have  been  building  up  bureaucracies  at 
a  tremendous  speed  If  those  civilizations 
are  permitted  to  continue  In  this  regard,  the 
outcome.  If  history  Is  any  criterion  to  go  by, 
Is  bound  to  be  their  eventual  downfall,  fol- 
Kwed  by  the  usual  age  of  darkness  with  Its 
many  and  varying  discomforts  of  succorless 
infantile  growth 

To  educate  the  people  to  heed  this  situa- 
tion—to recognize  the  danger  it  is  ever  laden 
with — Is  not  as  easy  a  matter  as  one  might 
suspect,  especially  In  view  of  their  feeling 
that  thvy  may  at  any  time  be  exposed  to  the 
other  great  forces  of  destruction  that  are  now 
t>eing  built  so  rapidly  all  around  them.  With 
things  as  they  are  today,  the  unleashing  of 
those  other  great  forces — the  atom  bomb, 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb  (If  that  bomb  Is  per- 
fected I  —the  possible  reduction  of  the  race 
and  the  lessening  of  Its  ability  to  move  for- 
ward and  upward  as  a  consequence,  should 
not.  by  any  means  be  minimized  The  un- 
leashing of  those  bombs,  however,  like  the 
unleaslng  of  poisonous  gas.  is  a  restrainable 
matter:  their  use  can,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment will,  sooner  or  later,  be  outlawed  as 
weapons  of  war.  The  people's  fear  and  hor- 
ror of  retaliation  will  force  such  an  agree- 
ment and  keep  It  In  force.  Even  the  TNT 
bombing  of  noncombatants.  cities  and  other 
properties  outside  of  the  fields  of  battle.  Is 
not  an  unforeseeable  content  of  such  an 
agreement. 

The  restraining,  prevention,  or  reversion 
of  the  trend  to  bureaucracy  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  so  easily  accomplished.  Bureau- 
crats, as  a  class,  have  never  yet  been  known 
to  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  give  up  their 
easy  mode  of  life  and  retire  to  the  less  Invit- 
ing but  natural  means  of  making  their  living 
by  production  of  life's  necessities.  Associat- 
ing, as  a  rule,  with  their  own  kind,  and  never 
heeding  the  admonitions  of  others,  they  pur- 
sue their  usurped  prerogatives  without  any 
sympathy  or  solicitude.  They  Insist  that  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  require  more 
and  still  more  tax  financed  activities;  they 
see  to  it  that  those  activities  are  realized; 
they  hold  for  themselves  the  pxDwer  to  tax. 
which,  says  an  old  proverb.  Is  "the  power  to 
destroy",  they  Increase  their  own  salaries 
and  accommodations  to  higher  and  still 
higher  levels  as  time  goes  on;  they  keep  con- 
tinuously adding  to  their  personnel  for  the 
power  it  gives  them  to  do  so;  they  add  to  the 
tax  load  year  after  year  to  meet  their  ever 
growing  expenditures,  without  any  qualms 
«■  abatement,  regardless  of  how  It  destroys 
the  people's  Incentive  to  work  and  harvest 
and  own;  they  see  nor  hear  nor  recognize  no 
signals  of  danger  to  their  civilization  as  a 
reeult  of  their  existence,  their  p<jwer.  and 
their  covetousness;  they  Just  stick  to  their 
Tort  till  their  fort  and  the  clvUizatlon  they 
live  in  collapses. 


Is  there  anythlag  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this  Impending  catastrophe?  There  Is 
But  there  are  obstacles  In  the  path  which 
are  not  easily  surmounted.  There  are  no 
great  undertakings,  however,  that  do  not 
have  obstacles  of  some  kind  to  surmount.  In 
this  case  the  first  and  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  will  be  the  educating  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  see  the  existing  deadly  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  their  offspring;  also  to 
see  the  power  that  is  theirs  to  eliminate  this 
danger.  To  accomplish  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  task  of  the  press,  the  radio,  the  writers 
and  distributors  of  pamphlets,  and  the 
masses  themselves  as  they  become  awakened 
to  the  situation.  This,  obviously,  would  not 
be  an  easy  task;  but,  when  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  ultimate  aim  to  be  realized, 
as  well  as  the  danger  to  the  security  of  future 
generations  including  the  offspring  of  the 
controllers  of  those  forces  of  education  them- 
selves, the  tusk,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
undertaken  and  Judged  by  those  forces  as 
worthy  of  great  effort,  and.  If  necessary,  no 
little  sacriflce. 

Once  awakened  and  the  masses  will  rise 
to  the  situation:  They  will  see  to  it  that  all 
the  local.  State,  and  National  tax-flnanced 
nonessential  public  activities  are  eliminated; 
they  will  see  to  It  that  the  power  to  tax  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Independent  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  tax  assessors,  collec- 
tors and  budget  asslgners  whom  they — the 
masses  themselves — shall  make  provision  for; 
they  win  see  to  It  that  the  essential  public 
activities  are  not  overcrowded,  or  padded 
with  friends  and  wheelhorses  of  politicians 
and  legislators;  they  will  see  to  It  that  the 
bureaucrats  are  confined  to  administrative 
functions  only;  and  all  to  the  end  that  civUi- 
zatlon  and  the  security  of  their  offspring 
shall  be  saved  and  that  there  shall  be  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people." 


Right  Way  To  Oust  the  Diiloyal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

Ot    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.      Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  followini,'  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  25 
1950: 

Right  Wat  To  GtJST  the  Disloyal 

There  Is,  as  President  Truman  told  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  a  great  deal  of  ig- 
norance and  misunderstanding  about  the 
Nations  loyalty  program.  Nothing  else 
could  explain  the  confusion  and  dissension 
that  has  trailed  Senator  McCarthy's  cam- 
paign against  the  State  Department. 

The  President  told.  In  detail,  about  the 
loyalty  program  and  how  it  operates  to  clear 
Communists  out  of  Government  without 
headlines  or  hysteria  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  democratic  liberties  we  cherifh. 

If  Americans  will  note  the  Presidents 
words,  they  will  understand  how  unnecessHry, 
how  unfair,  and  how  out  of  line  with  Amer- 
ican principle  is  the  kind  of  campaign  that 
McCartht  has  conducted. 
.  The  loyalty  program  was  set  up  3  years 
ago.  It  Is  carried  out  by  three  groups,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  loyalty 
boards  in  each  governmental  agency,  and  the 
over-all  nonpartisan  Loyalty  Review  Board. 

Each  Federal  employee  must  pass  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  loyalty  boards.  Every  applicant 
fur  Federal   employment   Is  checked.     There 
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Is  constant  screening  and  checking.  If  an 
Individual  changes  Jobs,  advances  to  a  higher 
position.  Is  seen  In  company  of  questionable 
outsiders.  Is  charged  with  suspicious  be- 
havior, the  machinery  of  Investigation  goes 
Into  motion  again.  A  Federal  employee,  par- 
ticularly In- such  a  department  as  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Is  under  constant  (and 
necessary)  surveillance  today  such  as  few  free 
Americans  would  tolerate. 

President  Truman  said  the  loyalty  program 
has  been  an  outstanding  success  and  no  one 
has  yet  offered  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He 
said  there  does  not  remain  in  Government 
employ  today  one  person  adjudged  to  be 
disloyal.  He  admitted  it  was  possible  that 
there  could  be  Individuals  who  have  escaped 
the  net.  In  an  operation  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Federal  Government.  He  urged  citizens. 
If  they  know  of  a  single  Communist  or  other 
disloyal  person  In  any  Federal  Job.  to  notify 
the  FBI  or  the  Attorney  General  Immediately, 
so  that  the  charge  may  be  properly  investi- 
gated. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  their  fierce  devotion  to  Justice  and 
fair  play,  would  agree  with  Mr.  Truman, 
members  of  the  loyalty  boards,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  approved  the  loyalty 
program,  that  this  kind  of  careful  and  objec- 
tive approach  Is  the  right  one  for  this  Na- 
t4piv.  It  Is  one  that  eliminates  the  disloval 
aVid.Vtythe  time,  protects  the  loyal  Govern- 
ment employee  from  false,  malicious  or  Ill- 
founded  accusations.  It  is  the  democratic 
way  to  deal  with  subversion,  rather  than  the 
Russian  way. 

As  President  Truman  said.  In  words  that 
should  be  applauded  by  the  American  people: 
"We  are  not  going  to  turn  the  United 
States  into  a  right-wing  totalitarian  country 
In  order  to  deal  with  a  left-wing  totalitarian 
threat." 
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Awarding  Posthumous  Decorat:on$  to 
Crew  of  United  Staie$  Navy  Pri- 
vateer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODV/IN 

OF   M.-.SS.ACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr,  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not Jay  a.side  the  opportunity  to  follow 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Vinson,  in  sec- 
onding the  resolution  presented  by  him 
authorizing  appropriate  posthumous  dec- 
oration of  the  oflRcers  and  crew  of  the 
American  plane  deliberately  destroyed  on 
April  8.  1950,  by  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
remarks  in  presenting  the  resolution  elo- 
quently and  feelingly  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  every  Member  of  Congress  in 
extending  to  the  families  of  these  10 
splendid  young  Americans  the  condolence 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  shock  to  the  sensibilities  of  all 
peace-loving  people  to  realize  that  such 
an  outrage  could  be  perpetrated.  Per- 
haps It  is.  after  all.  a  part  of  the  in- 
scrutible  plan  of  the  God  of  Natjons  to 
cause  the  hearts  of  this  people  to  be 
saddened  by  such  a  dastardly  event  and 
allow  these  young  heroes  to  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  the  incident  may  become 
a  turning  point  in  the  relations"  between 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union, 


We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
in  this  cold  war  we  are  dealing  with  a 
nation  which  recognizes  only  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  is  the  language  of  force. 

These  young  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  privateer  gave  their  lives  in  the 
performance  of  duty  over  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.  In  recognition  thereof,  let  us 
gravely  recollect  that  we  too  have  a  duty 
to  perform. 

I  shall  vote  to  pass  the  Vin,<:on  resolu- 
tion in  the  hope  that  it  will  cause  us 
all  to  face  the  uncertain  future  with  an 
even  firmer  determination  that  there  is 
no  higher  purpose  challenging  us  today 
than  to  make  sure  that  whatever  we  do 
we  keep  America  strong. 


Honorable  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATU-ES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Heraid  as  of  this  date: 
HONOIL4BLE  Americans:  II 
As  we  noted  on  Wednesday.  Secretary 
A:heson's  vituperation  of  Senat<ir  McCabtht 
because  of  the  Senator's  efforts  to  expose 
Communist  Influence  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment  deserves  inspection  in  the  framework 
of  his  actions  in  the  Hiss  case. 

The  Secretary  calls  his  flock  honorable 
loyal,  and  clean  living.  He  and  a  host  of 
other  New  Dealers  and  internationalists  said 
all  this,  and  more,  in  behalf  of  Alger  Kiss 
now  under  sentence  of  5  years. 

The  procession  of  New  Dealers  in  the  Hiss 
affair  got  under  way  on  Aueust  3,  1948  when 
Whlttaker  Chambers  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  that  Hiss 
was  part  of  a  Communist  cell  In  the  admin- 
istration and  had  stolen  Government  doc- 
uments for  Soviet  spies. 

In  the  same  cell  Chambers  listed  L?e  Press- 
man, who  had  gone  on  from  the  New  Deal 
to  become  general  counsel  of  the  CIO-  Na- 
than Witt,  former  Secretary  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board:  John  Abt,  a  former 
attorney  for  the  Labor  Department:  Henrv 
Collins,  a  State  Department  official,  and  Ha-ry 
De.xter  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  supposed  author  of  'the  Mor- 
genthau  plan  for  a  harsh  peace  in  Germany 
and  architect  of  the  Bretton  Woods  world 
bank  and  monetary  fund. 

NEW  DEAL  P.'.KADE 

When  brought  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, all  but  White  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  might  incrim- 
inate themselves.  White  denied  he  had  ever 
worked  with  the  Communists,  then  went 
home  and  was  found  dead  3  days  later,  re- 
portedly of  a  self-administered  dose  of  a 
heart  stimulant. 

Later,  at  the  second  Hiss  trial.  Chambers 
testifled  that  White  had  been  a  source  of 
information  for  the  Soviet  espionage  ring 
and  Identified  one  paper  in  evidence  as  hav- 
ing been  received  by  him  from  White. 

After  Hiss'  conviction  last  Januarv.  Repre- 
sentative Richard  M.  Nhon  of  the  House 
committee  stated  that  he  had  had  in  his  pos- 
session since  December  1948,  numerous 
papers  In  Whites  handwriting  which  Cham- 


bers had  received  from  WhiU.    These,  Incon- 
trovertib!y,  betrayed  ofBcial  secrets. 

While  Hiss  and  other  New  Dealers  squirmed 
to  evade  the  accusations  that  thev  had  served 
Russia,  one  former  State  Department  officer 
came  forward  at  both  of  the  Hiss  trials  and 
blandly  confessed  from  the  witness  sUnd 
that  he  had  stolen  documents  for  Soviet 
espionage. 

This  was  Henry  Julian  Wadlelgh.  educated 
at  Oxford,  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
University  or  Chicago.  The  statute  of  limi- 
tations had  run  on  any  charge  of  espionage; 
so  he  could  not  be  prosecuted. 

Still  another  New  Deal  figure,  after  being 
drawn  into  the  inquiry,  made  an  even  more 
mysterious  exit  than  White.  Laurence  Du^- 
gan.  who  had  gone  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  p>ost  of  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  a  Carnegie 
agency,  had  been  listed  by  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers in  1939  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
A.  A.  Berl  es  in  a  special  category  of  the 
Communist  apparatus— not  a  party  member 
but  maintaining  a  bpecial  liaison' with  the 
Communist  underground  through  Mrs.  Hede 
Massing,  ex-wife  of  Gerhard  Elslcr.  former 
No.  I  Communist  agent  in  the  United  States. 
In  December  1948.  shortly  after  being 
sought  out  by  the  FBI.  Du«:gan  was  found 
dead  beneat.h  the  winflow  of  his  sixteenth 
floor  New  York  oSce. 

At  the  first  trial  of  Hiss,  two  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Coun.  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
Stanley  Reed,  appeared  in  the  role,  unprec- 
edented for  men  in  their  positions,  of  char- 
acter witnesses  for  Hiss. 

Th?  trial  Jud?je.  Samuel  H.  Kaufman,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  bench  after  par- 
ticipating In  the  Pearl  Harbor  whitewash  as 
cocounsel  of  the  Investigating  committee, 
sprang  down  from  the  bench  and  welcomed 
them  to  the  stand  with  a  fervent  handclasp. 
Amon^  o'her  character  witnesses  for  Hiss 
were  Philip  Jessup,  a  ranking  adviser  to  Sec- 
retary Acheson,  named  by  Senator  McCar- 
THY  as  havina  a  peculiar  affinity  for  Commu- 
nist fronts:  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Adlai 
Stevenson:  Judge  Charles  E.  W\-zanskl.  of 
Federal  district  court.  Boston;  Judge  Calvert 
Magruder.  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
Boston,  and  Francis  B.  Sa\Te.  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  to 
th3  Philippines. 

BACKERS  roa  niss 
O'.hers  from  the  State  department  who 
rallied  around  as  character  witnesses  were 
Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck.  G  Howland  Shaw, 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Hawkins.  Frank  E.  Duvall, 
Joseph  C.  Green,  and  Charles  F.  Darlington. 
John  W.  Davis.  Wall  street  lawyer  and  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  President  in  1924; 
Charles  Fahy.  former  New  Deal  solicitor 
general:  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell.  Hiss'  suc- 
cessor as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment  for  International  Peace  and  an  inde- 
fatigable promoter  of  the  lnternatlon;.list 
cause  for  more  than  30  years;  Clark  M, 
Elchelberger.  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations,  and  Gerard 
Swope  Jr.,  counsel  for  International  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  testified  to  Hiss'  character 
at  one  or  both  trials. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  put  In  at  least  two  court- 
room  appearances  during  the  first  trial  and 
published  accounts  clearly  intended  to  sway 
sympathy  toward  Hiss,  whom  she  had  al- 
ready characterized  In  print  as  one  of  the 
"good  people." 

John  Foster  Dulles.  Governor  Dewey's  ad- 
viser on  foreign  affairs,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  sit  la  since  1944  as  a  Republican 
observer  in  the  workings  of  the  "bipartisan" 
foreign  policy,  was  a  witness  at  both  H;ss 
trials. 

He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
endowment  who  had  decided  Hiss  was  Just 
the  man  for  the  president  of  that  interna- 
tionalist outfit  and  plucked  him  out  oX  the 
State  department  In  l»47. 
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Assisting  Dullra  In  the  selectu-in  m  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  or  the  Car- 
negie orfi;anlr.;tlon  were  Arthur  A.  Bal'.au- 
tlne.  Wall  Street  lawyer;  Francis  P.  Ga.ne8. 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  UnlversltT: 
Earl  O.  Harrison.  Philadelphia  lawyer;  David 
Rockefeller;  Elct  Wad«worth.  Ba<«ton  capi- 
talist; and  W.  W  Waymack.  Des  Moines  edi- 
tor and  former  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  late  Nicholas  Utirray  Butler,  former 
president  of  Columbia  University  acd  of  the 
Carnegie  endowment,  also  bad  a  hand  in 
picking  HIM. 

In  his  own  recital.  Hiss.  In  effect,  sum- 
moned as  character  witnesses  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Harry  Hopkins.  General  Marshall.  Admiral 
Leahy.  Senator  Vandenberg.  the  lead  ele- 
phant In  the  CK3P  bipartisan  foreign -polcy 
proces&lun.  and  Harold  Stassen.  the  alway  - 
available  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Hliis.  in  fact,  could  have  got  Just  as  good 
a  character  from  Just  as  many  people  as  any 
of  Mr  Arheson's  honorable,  loyal,  and  clean- 
livlng  State  Department  stable  of  the  mo- 
me:it.  The  Ne»  Dealers  never  peach  on  a 
pal.  nor.  to  use  Mr.  Acheson's  phrase,  turn 
their  t»ck8  en  him  even  after  he  has  been 
sentenced  for  betraying  his  country. 


Ward*  of  the  Governroent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

CF    NiEK\'.K.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT*  ES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1950 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  entitled  "Wards  of  the 
Government"  delivered  by  Dean  Rus- 
sell, of  Billings.  Mont.,  on  January  20, 
1S50: 

Wa»DS  or  THE  GOVKH»MEJJT 

The  constitutions  of  former  American 
slave  states  generally  specified  that  the 
masters  must  provide  their  slaves  with  ade- 
quate hciasmg.  food,  medical  care,  and  old- 
age  benefits.  The  Mississippi  Constitution 
contained  this  additional  sentence: 

"The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
•  •  •  [except!  where  the  slave  shall  have 
rendered  the  State  some  distinguished 
service  " 

The  highest  honor  that  Mlsstsalppl  cculu 
offer  a  man  for  distinguished  aenrlce  to  his 
country  was  personal  responsibility  for  his 
own  welfare  His  reward  was  freedom  to  find 
his  own  Job  and  to  have  his  own  earnings, 
freedom  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  ht  us- 
In^  freedom  to  arrange  for  his  own  medical 
care,  freedom  to  save  for  his  own  old  age. 
In  short,  his  reward  was  the  Individual  op- 
portunities— and  the  personal  responsibili- 
ties— that  have  always  distinguished  a  free 
man  from  a  dependent 

What  higher  honor  can  any  government 
offer? 

THZ    aiCHTS   or   A   SI-4VS 

But  many  present-day  Americans  are  try- 
Xn^  to  avoid  this  personal  respunsibUity  that 
Is  freedom.  They  are  voting  for  men  who 
promise  to  Install  a  system  of  compulsory, 
government-guaranteed  security — a  partial 
return  to  the  old  slave  laws  of  Georgia  that 
guaranteed  to  all  slaves  the  right  to  food  and 
raiment,  to  kind  atentlon  when  sick,  to 
maintenance  in  old  age,  •  •  •  And  the 
arguments  used  'o  delend  this  prcaeni-duy 
trend  toward  the  bondage  of  a  we»fare  state 
are  essentially  the  same  argumenu  that  were 


formerly  used  to  defend  the  bondage  of  out- 
right slavery. 

For  example,  many  of  the  slave  holders 
claimed  that  they  knew  what  was  best  for  the 
slaves.  After  all.  hadn't  the  masters  rescued 
the  slaves  from  a  life  of  savagery?  The  ad- 
vocates of  government-guaranteed  security 
also  claim  that  they  know  what  is  best  for 
the  people.  Many  of  them  art^ue  In  this 
fashion:  "After  all.  haven't  the  American 
pe»  pie  conclusively  shewn  that  they  are  In- 
capable of  handling  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  welfare?  " 

Many  of  the  slave  holders  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  dumb.  Ignorant  slaves  would 
starve  to  death  unless  their  welfare  was 
guaranteed  by  the  masters.  And  the  advo- 
cates of  compulsory  security  frequently  say: 
•Are  ycu  in  favor  of  letting  people  starve?" 

MOST  PBECIOtJS  or  ALL 

But  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  welfare  brings  in- 
creased material  well-beln^r,  consider  the 
emancipated  slaves.  Among  them,  there 
were  old  and  crippled  and  sick  people.  They 
had  no  homes,  no  Jobs,  and  little  education. 
But — most  precious  of  all— the  former  slaves 
were  responsible  for  their  own  welfare.  They 
were  free.  They  had  the  privilege  of  finding 
their  own  security. 

Now  compare  the  remarkable  progress  of 
those  former  slaves  to  the  lack  of  progress 
of  the  American  Indians  who  were  made 
wards  of  the  Government :  who  were  given 
state-guaranteed  "security"  Instead  of  free- 
dom with  responsi'oillty.  In  186'2.  most 
American  Negroes  were  slaves.  Today  thf-y 
are  about  as  self-supporting  and  responsible 
as  other  American  citizens.  Meanwhile  the 
Indians  as  a  group  have  become  less  self- 
supporting  and  more  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment aid.  It  has  been  claimed  that  many 
thousands  of  Indians  will  actually  die  of 
starvation  unless  the  Government  feeds 
them.     If  this  Is  true,  why  Is  It  so? 

CARETAKraS 

There  seems  to  be  no  sclenliflc  basis  for 
calling  the  Indians  an  Innately  Inferior  race. 
As  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  many 
Individual  Indians,  they  have  Just  as  much 
capacity  for  understanding  and  advance- 
ment as  the  Negroes  and  the  so-called 
Nordics.  But  today  there  are  more  than 
12.000  Federal  employees  directly  'taking 
care"  of  the  233.000  reservation  Indians  who 
are  still  classiSed  as  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  nuaiber  of  Government  caretak- 
ers for  the  Indians  has  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing over  the  years.  As  a  result,  the  reserva- 
tion Indian  Is  becoming  less  self-sufflcient 
and  m^rt  dependent  upon  what  he  colls  the 
great  white  father  in  Washington. 

Instead  of  freedom,  the  Indian  has  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed security.  Instead  of 
Individual  respcnslblllty.  he  has  a  Govern- 
ment bureau  to  handle  his  personal  affairs. 
There  are  special  laws  governing  his  right 
to  own  land  and  to  spend  tribal  money. 
Under  that  system  of  bondage  It  should  sur- 
prise no  one  to  find  that  many  thousands  of 
Indians  have  remained  uneducated,  hungry, 
diseased,  and  mismanaged. 

THE  ONLT  SOLtrriON 

The  only  lasting  solution  Is  for  the  Indians 
themselves  to  handle  their  own  affairs  on 
the  basis  of  Individual  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility.  If  this  Is  not  true,  then  the 
blessings  of  freedom  would  appear  to  b« 
fanciful  myths.  But  for  some  queer  rea- 
son, we  Americans  seem  to  believe  that  Just 
because  our  pioneer  lathers  once  subjugated 
the  Indians,  we  In  turn  are  obligated  to  keep 
them  in  the  bondage  of  Government  security. 
As  a  restilt,  the  Indian  ha«  the  status  of  a 
ward  Instead  of  a  citizen.  Instead  of  being 
a  responsible  person,  he  is  a  dependent. 

And  in  a  like  manner.  If  we  free  Americans 
continue  to  turn  to  government  for  our  se- 
curity, we  too  will  surely  become  dependent 


wards  Instead  of  responsible  citizens.  There 
will  be  a  Commissioner  to  control  our  per- 
sonal affairs  and  our  individual  responsi- 
bilities. Instead  of  calico  and  blankets,  v.e 
may  be  promised  a  hundred  dollars  every 
month.  But  since  the  principle  is  the  same 
In  both  cases,  the  results  will  also  eventually 
be  the  same. 

A  RETLTIN  TO  BONDAGE 

The  advocates  of  this  compulsory  security 
honestly  seem  to  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans—including  the  Indiaiis — are  loo  Ignor- 
ant, or  lazy,  or  worthless  to  be  trusted  with 
their  own  de-stlny:  that  they  will  literally 
starve  in  the  streets  unless  their  welfare  Is 
guaranteed  by  a  benevolent  government. 
However  good  their  Intentions  may  be.  those 
disciples  of  a  relief  state  are  demanding  that 
they  be  given  the  power  to  force  mankind  to 
follow  their  plans.  In  the  name  of  liberty 
they  advocate  bondage. 

This  Is  true  because  the  persons  who  re- 
ceive support  from  the  state  are  thereby  led 
to  expect — and  then  to  demand — more  sup- 
port from  the  state.  They  become  depend- 
ents. Thus  they  enter  into  a  form  of  txsr.d- 
age.  They  lose  their  Individual  freedom  of 
choice  to  whatever  extent  the  state  assur.'.es 
responsibility  for  their  personal  welfare.  In 
time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  *he  welfare  state 
of  Russia,  the  people  become  completely  sub- 
servient to  the  state.  In  effect,  they  became 
slaves  of  the  benevolent  government  that  has 
promised  to  solve  all  of  their  personal  prob- 
lems for  them. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  not  the  Intent  or  the 
planners.  Apparently,  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Government  paternalism  really  be- 
lieve that  they  are  able  to  know  and  to  do 
what  Is  oest  for  all  of  the  people.  Most  of 
them  may  honestly  desire  to  help  the  peo- 
ple. But  their  efforts  always  result  in  s  .me 
form  of  bondage.  For  example,  the  leaders 
of  the  Labor  government  1 1  Britain  prcbtbly 
never  even  dreamed  of  bringing  ccmpuUcry 
labor  to  Its  supporters.  Yet  that  Is  what 
they  did.  In  ETngland  today  the  democrati- 
cally elected  leaders  can — and  do — force  per- 
sons to  work  where  the  government  decrees 
they  are  most  needed.  And  if  the  person 
objects  to  his  government's  decision,  force 
Is  used  to  make  him  conform. 

THE    BCAD    TO    HELL 

In  Russia  we  find  another  example  of  the 
fact  that  good  Intentions  arc  no  guarantv  of 
freedom.  For  Instance.  In  the  bcgl:-:.uig 
Lenin  and  Stalin  probably  had  no  dv'-'lre 
whatever  to  bring  slavery  to  Russia.  Their 
announced  plan  was  to  free  the  Russian  ::co- 
ple  from  the  slavery  of  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment.   But  look  what  happened. 

We  Americans  of  today  are  following  this 
same  path  tov.ard  the  bondage  of  a  welfare 
or  slave  state.  Just  as  the  law  once  guaran- 
teed adequate  medical  care  for  American 
slaves,  so  a  law  to  guarantee  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  all  Americans  Is  being  demanded 
today.  And  who  will  determln(»  what  Is 
adequate  medical  care  for  a  person?  Not  the 
person,  but  the  Government  officlul  who  has 
the  authority. 

And  Jobs?  Of  course  the  Goveriiment  can 
guarantee  every  man  a  Job — Ju* .  as  every 
slave  was  guaranteed  a  Job;  Just  as  every  Rus- 
sian Is  guara  -.teed  a  Job.  But  It  Is  Impos- 
sible, of  course,  for  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee everyone  a  Job  of  his  own  choosing. 
Some  persons  must  be  guaranteed  th*-  scaven- 
ger Jobs.  They  may  not  hke  It.  bit  depend- 
ents have  little  choice. 

THE  CNLT   HOrt 

It  Is  true  that  many  citizens  In  this  coun- 
try- are  old  and  crippled  and  sick  ind  home- 
less. Possibly  some  of  them  ire  Jobless 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  same 
conditions  existed  during  our  Re\olut:onary 
War.  But  our  ancestors  knew  that  their  only 
hope  for  permanent  security  la/  in  their 
own  Individual  efforts.  They  knc  *  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Government  should  be  to 
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protect  whatever  security  the  people  were 
able  to  attain  individually  or  in  voluntary 
cooperation.  They  knew  that  electing  or  ap- 
pointing a  man  to  public  office  cannot  endow 
him  with  wisdom;  It  can  endow  him  only 
with  power.  Thus  they  took  no  chances  on 
this  power  cf  Governm.ent  being  used  to  en- 
croach upon  their  individual  liberties  and 
their  personal  responsibilities.  In  advance, 
they  put  positive  restrictions  on  all  office- 
holders. And  as  a  final  guaranty  of  freedom, 
they  specified  that  any  powers  not  expressly 
given  to  the  Federal  officials  were  to  remain 
with  the  individual  citizens  and  their  local 
governments. 

TItE  TTSE  OF  FOHCE 

The  American  Constitution  naturally  did 
not  list  virtues — such  as  compassion,  charity, 
and  respect  for  one's  fellow  man — as  func- 
tions of  Government.  The  statesmen  who 
founded  our  Government  knew  that  all  vir- 
tues are  purely  personal  and  voluntary.  It 
Is  utter  nonsense  to  imagine  that  a  person 
can  be  forced  to  be  good.  Government  ct.n 
and  should  use  force  to  punish  a  person  who 
commits  a  crime.  But  this  same  force  can- 
not be  used  to  create  kindness  and  com- 
passion within  the  mind  and  heart  of  any 
person. 

Thus  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  left 
compassion  and  charity — aid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate— on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis.  Thsy 
designed  a  form  of  government  based  on 
individual  freedom,  personal  responsibility, 
and  equality  before  the  law  for  all  citizens. 
Wisely,  they  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
separate  freedom  of  choice  from  the  resulting 
reward  or  punishment,  success  or  failure. 
Since  they  recognized  the  absurdity  of  pass- 
ing laws  to  protect  a  person  from  him.self. 
they  left  all  citizens  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions  concerning  their  own  personal  wel- 
fare. From  all  viewpoints.  Including  that  of 
material  security  for  the  so-called  common 
man.  those  decisions  concerning  the  proper 
functions  of  government  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
In  this  field. 

BREAD  AND  CIRCrS 

If  this  state-guaranteed  security  idea  were 
new.  it  might  help  explain  why  so  many  peo- 
ple Insist  on  trying  It.  But  It  Is  not  new. 
It  was  written  Into  the  code  of  Hammurabi 
over  4,000  years  ago.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  has  been  tried  time  and  again 
throughout  history — always  with  the  same 
result.  In  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  called 
bread  and  circus.  More  recently.  Karl  Marx 
called  it  socialism.  He  believed  that  the 
state  should  take  from  each  according  to 
his  abilities  and  give  to  each  according  to 
his  needs. 

Marx  said  that  It  was  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  all  people  with  adequate 
housing,  medical  care.  Jobs,  and  social  se- 
curity. Word  for  word,  the  advocates  of 
Government  security  in  this  country  are  say- 
ing the  same  thing  today. 

And  Just  as  the  Russians  are  enslaved  to  a 
welfare  state,  so  this  country  is  being  car- 
ried into  bondage  by  accepting  the  same 
false  principle.  Just  as  force  is  used  in 
Russia  to  make  the  people  conform  to  the 
security  laws  c'csigned  for  their  own  good, 
so  we  also  lae  now  forced  to  submit  to  Ameri- 
can security  laws  designed  for  cur  own  good. 
And  Just  as  the  Russian  state  punishes  any 
objector,  so  the  American  state  will  now 
Imprison  us  if  we  refuse  to  conform. 

ENEMT   OF  THE   STATE 

If  you  doubt  that  compulsory  socialism  has 
gone  to  the  extreme  In  this  country.  Just 
test  It.  for  Instance,  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
social-security  tax  that  is  taken  from  your 
salary.  The  Government  will  do  the  same 
thing  to  you  that  It  did  to  the  owner  of  a 
small  battery  shop  In  Pennsylvania  who 
balked  at  the  Idea  of  compulsory  social  se- 
curity.    First,  the  state  confiscated  his  prop- 


erty. Still  he  refused  to  obey.  Then  the 
state  preferred  criminal  charges  against  him. 
And  in  January  of  1943.  the  Government 
gave  him  the  choice  of  conforming  or  going 
to  prison  as  a  criminal — an  enemy  of  the 
state  because  he  refused  to  pay  social  se- 
curity. He  paid.  And  his  6  months  prison 
sentence  was  suspended. 

Next  may  come  total  Government  hous- 
ing—for cur  own  good,  of  course.  Then  the 
state  will  assign  \is  so  many  square  feet  of 
adequate  living  space.  This  Is  true  because, 
under  complete  state  ownership  of  hotislng, 
there  Is  no  other  way  that  Government  can 
do  it.  We  may  ack  for  more  space,  a  different 
location,  better  service,  or  a  choice  of  neigh- 
bors. But  wo  already  know  the  Govern- 
ment's answer.  Even  today,  a  person  has  no 
real  choice  when  he  lives  In  Government 
housing. 

Next  may  come  full  employment  with  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed Jobs  for  everyone.  A 
person  will  say.  "I  don't  want  this  Job.'  And 
as  happened  under  England's  program  of 
government-guaranteed  full  employment,  the 
American  welfare  state  will  also  answer: 
"We  will  put  you  In  Jail  as  a  criminal  unless 
you  work  at  your  assigned  task." 

Along  about  then,  the  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed security  may  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  inevitable  results  of  their  ideas. 
They  may  realize  that  it  is  power  that  makes 
a  dictator,  and  not  what  he's  called  or  how 
he's  elected.  When  that  fact  has  become 
obvious  to  everyone,  the  advocates  cf  com- 
pulsory sectirlty  will  then  exclaim:  "But  we 
didn't  mean  this!  "  It  will  be  too  late  to  turn 
back  at  that  po^-'.t.  Just  as  the  night  fol- 
lows the  day.  so  ernment  aid  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  follcwe.;  'cj  government  control  of 
the  individual,  which  necessarily  means  gov- 
ernment force  against  the  Individual. 

NO    E.'-ST    WAT 

Fortunately,  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Amer- 
ica to  turn  av.ay  from  the  evil  that  Is  a 
welfare  state;  a  slave  state.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  simple  or  easy  way  to 
do  it.  Both  major  political  part:es — along 
with  the  smaller  ones — seem  to  be  trying  to 
outbid  each  other  by  promising  more  Govern- 
ment housing,  mere  social  security,  more 
free  medical  care,  more  Government  wel- 
fare projects,  and  more  special  privileges  to 
various  groups  and  interests. 

Most  of  our  movies,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  radio  programs  generally  endorse — di- 
rectly or  indirectly — the  idea  of  some  form  of 
Government-guaranteed  security.  Even  the 
few  objections  seem  to  be  aimed  mostly  at 
poor  administration  Instead  of  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  theory  is  wrong  in  principle. 

And.  whether  we  "ike  it  or  not.  many  of 
the  instructors  In  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  teaching  the  desirability  of  the  rel:ef 
state,  the  planned  economy,  and  Government 
ownership  In  general. 

GOLDEN    RfXE    REJECTED 

Finally,  even  some  of  cur  church  leaders 
are  teaching  that  the  force  of  government 
should  be  used  to  make  people  charitable 
and  good.  Some  of  these  Christian  leaders 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  principles 
of  the  Good  S?.maritan  and  erch  individual 
doing  unto  others  as  he  would  have  others 
do  unto  him  are  voluntary  principles.  In 
many  cases,  these  principles  have  now  been 
discarded  for  this  evil  slogan:  "It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  care  for  the  sick,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  aid  the  unfortunate, 
and  to  build  houses  for  those  who  need 
them."  Probably  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  declining  Infiuence  cf  the  church 
Is  that  the  church  Is  defaulting  en  many 
of  Its  own  responsibilities  by  turning  them 
over  to  government.  Many  cf  cur  church 
leaders  are  rendering  linto  Caesar  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  Caesar. 

But  the  politicians,  periodicals,  schools, 
and  churches  generally  reflect  the  opmlons 


of  the  persons  who  support  them.  Thus  the 
final  decision  rests  on  the  attitude  of  each 
Individual  American.  If  enough  cf  us  accept 
the  degrading  idea  of  a  welfare  state— a 
relief  state,  a  slave  state — the  process  will 
soon  be  completed.  But  If  enough  Individ- 
ual Americans  desire  to  return  to  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  that  Is  freedom,  we  can 
have  that  too. 

THE   CHOICE    IS    OVRS 

Before  choosing,  however,  consider  this: 
When  one  chooses  freedom — thrt  is.  per- 
sonal responsibility- he  should  understand 
that  his  decision  will  not  meet  with  popular 
approval.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  he  will 
be  called  vile  names  when  he  tries  to  explain 
that  compulsory  government  security— Jobs, 
medicine,  housing,  and  all  the  rest— Is  br.d 
in  principle  and  In  its  total  effect;  It  saps 
character  and  strength  by  encouraging  greed 
and  weakness;  it  destroys  the  Individual's 
God-given  re.sponsiblllly"  for  soU-help.  re- 
spect, compassion,  and  charity;  in  seme 
degree,  it  automatically  turns  all  who  accept 
It  into  wards  of  the  government;  It  will 
eventually  turn  a  proud  and  responsible 
people  into  cringing  dependence  upon  the 
whims  cf  an  all-powerful  state;  It  Is  the 
primrose  path  to  serfdom. 

No.  the  choice  Is  not  an  easy  one.  But 
then,  the  choice  of  freedom  never  has  been 
easy.  It  never  will  be  easy.  Since  this 
capacity  for  personal  responsibility— free- 
dom-is God's  most  precicuB  gift  to  man- 
kind, it  requires  the  highest  form  of  under- 
standing and  courage. 


Surrendering  Our  State  SoTeretgnty 

EXTENSION  OF  RE:^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  how 
the  American  people  are  surrendering 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  through  the 
medium  of  international  agreements 
having  the  force  and  eflect  of  treaties, 
was  well  illustrated  last  Tuesday  by  a 
decision  in  the  Federal  district  court  of 
appeals  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  i.ssue  of  sovereignty  was  raised  in 
a  ca.se  under  California's  alien  land  law 
in  which  a  lower  court  had  ruled  that  a 
Japanese  could  not  keep  property  pur- 
chased more  than  40  years  ago.  becau  e 
he  was  ineligible  for  citizenship  under 
the  laws  of  California.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals held  that  the  United  Nation  Char- 
ter IS  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  other  United  Nations  members. 

Now,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  article  VI,  provides: 

This  Con.stltution.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Slates,  shall  "oe  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby;  anything  la 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  California  said,  in  part : 

The  (United  Nations*  Charter  guarantees 
universal  respect  lor  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all.  without  regard 
for  race,  color,  or  religion.    Because  the  aiiea 
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Ucd  law  discriminates  sgam^t  Japanese 
coocenUng  ownentiip  of  land.  Its  restrlc- 
Uons  are  untenable  and  indefensible 

This  decision  should  be  a  warning  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  not 
only  State  but  Federal  sovereignty  may 
be  surrendered  if  cur  Government  joins 
in  the  many  international  organizations 
now  being  set  up  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  to  be  taken  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  under  article  57 
of  the  Charter. 

This  California  decision  should  warn 
the  American  people  and  their  legisla- 
tive representatives  to  lock  well  before 
they  leap  into  any  new  schemes  for 
world-wide  control  of  trade  and  similar 
piopo&ais.  Our  sovereignty  is  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  tossed  away  for  a  mess  of 
iQtematkmal  pottage. 


Oiarlec  Hamilton  Houston 


EXTENSION  OF  RZ3vL\RKS 
oy 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Presid'^nt.  on 
April  22  a  great  American.  Charles  Ham- 
ilton Houston,  died  at  the  age  of  54  years. 
Mr  Houston,  a  prominent  attorney  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  one  of  the 
stronge.st  champion.^  of  civil  rights  in 
America.  A  nat.ve  of  Washington,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and 
of  the  Harvard  I^w  School.  He  was 
the  first  Negro  to  be  an  editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  and  the  first  Negro  to 
be  awarded  the  dcL'^ree  of  doctor  of  ju- 
ridical science  by  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Houston,  as  a  public  servant  and 
as  an  outstandin?  representative  of  his 
people  and  of  all  Americans,  achieved  his 
greatest  distinction  as  an  advocate  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans  regardless 
of  their  race,  color,  or  creed.  From  1929 
until  1935  he  was  vice  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law  at  Howard  University.  He  was 
special  counsel  'or  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Race  R'^lations.  and  in  1944 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevtlt 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Fair  Employment  Practices. 

Mr.  Houston  was  a  distinguished  son 
of  a  distinguished  father  who  him.self 
has  had  a  notable  career  in  the  law  and 
as  a  servant  and  a  leader  of  his  people. 

I  ask  unantmoas  consent  tc  have  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  Tuesday,  April  25, 1950,  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  Houston  and  his  csj?«tft. 

There  being  no  o' ejection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CHMtLca  H  Houston 

Within  the  professional  lifetime  of  Charles 
H.  Houston,  a  prolound  and  significant 
change  took  place  In  the  emancipation  of 
American  Negroes.    He  was  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal architects  of  this  change.  His  great 
gilts  as  a  lawyer  were  devoted  from  the  be- 
gmnlng  of  his  career  to  an  unremitting  bat- 
tle to  win  for  Negroes  genuine  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  Formidable  statutory  barriers 
of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race 
crumbled  under  the  skill  and  stubbornness 
of  his  onslaught.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  he 
coiiid  not  have  lived  to  sec  the  final  victory 
of  the  cause  he  championed  and  did  so  much 
to  win. 

An  outstanding  student  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School— he  was  the  first  Negro  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review — and  later  vice  dean  of 
the  School  of  Law  at  Howard  University,  he 
served  as  special  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  He  led  the  successful  appeal  to  the 
courts  In  the  restrictive  covenants  cases  cul- 
minating In  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
2  years  ago  that  such  covenants  are  unen- 
forceable by  either  State  or  Federal  courts. 
And  he  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
secure  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
Kegroes  In  State  universities.  Whites  no  less 
than  Negroes  must  mourn  the  death  of  this 
crusader  for  a  principle  that  lies  at  the  heart 
cf  American  democracv. 


Visitation    From    Filipino    Veterans    of 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THiJ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  a  letter  received  from  Terry 
Magtangol  Adevoso,  national  command- 
er of  the  Philippine  Veterans'  Legion.  I 
learn  that  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  a  delegation  of  the  Filipino 
veterans  of  World  War  II  is  to  come 
from  the  islands  to  visit  with  us  here  in 
the  Capital  at  Washington.  I  bespeak 
for  them  the  most  cordial  of  welcomes. 
For  these  veterans  who  stood  loyally  and 
valiantly  in  perilous  and  uncertain  days 
side  by  side  with  Americans  from  many 
States  of  the  Union  there  ever  will  be 
deep  in  our  hearts  a  warm  affection. 

For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  n 
I  was  closely  associated  with  the  fine 
young  men  and  women  who  constituted 
the  Philippine  colony  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
ca'-:o.  There  at  that  time  were  some 
5.000  in  the  group,  and  I  felt  that  from 
their  association  with  us  in  the  routine 
of  the  daily  hvin^  of  our  lives  together  in 
a  democratic  atmosphere  would  come  a 
bond  of  closer  understanding  which 
would  serve  the  common  interest  of  both 
the  Filipuios  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  troubles  In  the 
Orient  should  involve  us.  I  need  not  say 
that  no  one  was  more  thrilled  and  grati- 
fied than  was  I  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Filipinos  did  prove  their  under- 
standmg  of  and  their  friendship  for  us 
when  trouble  did  come  and  Pearl  Harbor 
had  left  us  with  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  a 
boy  of  16,  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Santiago  in  Cuba.  I  was  prevented  from 
reenlisting  for  service  in  the  Philippines 


by  an  illness  which  seized  me  in  the 
fever-piagucd  camp  in  Cuba  ;ifter  the 
surrender  and  from  which  the  remnant 
of  the  American  invasion  a-my  was 
saved  only  by  the  famous  "round  robin" 
of  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  and  in  )*hich  Col. 
James  Hamilton  Lewis,  later  to  serve 
with  such  brilliance  as  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  joined  ft  risk  of 
military  discipline  and  court  martial. 
But  my  tentmate  and  buddy,  another 
boy  of  16.  did  go  to  the  Philippines  and 
shortly  thereafter  fell  In  acton.  For 
more  than  half  a  centiu-y  his  body  has 
reposed  in  Philippine  soil.  My  life- 
long interest  in  the  people  of  the  islands 
I  have  wished  to  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  small  memorial  to  this  boy 
soldier  of  America  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  storming  of  Santiago. 

With  my  colleagues  who  served  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  .1,  I  shaU 
give  warm  welcome  to  the  veterans  from 
the  islands  when  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  letter  of  Commander  Adevoso  fol- 
lows: 

PHii.n>Pim:  Veterans'  Legion. 
Manila,  Philippines,  March  9,  1950. 

Hon.  B.VRRATT  O'Hara. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sat:  The  Philippine  Veterans'  Legion,  a 
national  organization  of  Filipino  veterans  of 
World  War  II  Is,  with  tiie  blessings  of  our 
people,  sending  In  the  very  near  future  a 
mission  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  seek  the 
passage  of  the  Kearney  bill. 

The  Kearney  bill,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, provides  for  educational  benefits 
and  mustering-out  pay  to  Filipino  veterans 
and  burial  expenses  to  war  widows  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  Filipino  deceased  soldiers. 
The  passage  of  the  Kearney  bill  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  Filipino  ex-servicemen,  war 
widows,  orphans,  and  Indigent  parents. 

We  Filipino  veterans  feel  that  we  can 
count  on  your  support,  knowing  as  we  do 
that  you  are  also  a  veteran. 

Perhaps,  It  is  needless  to  say,  deeming  It 
to  be  a  common  knowledge  that  on  this  side 
of  the  Pacific  we  are  very  much  left  out. 
Our  men,  during  the  lighting,  were  promised 
equal  postwar  treatment  with  their  Ameri- 
can brother  In  the  same  foxhole,  only  for 
them  to  find  out  after  the  war  was  over  that 
they  are  out  as  far  as  readjustment  benefits 
are  concerned.  We  all  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
should  let  you  know  that  as  fellow  defend- 
ers of  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  who  fought  under  an  Amer- 
ican commander,  on  American  soil,  for  the 
American  flag,  and  against  a  common  enemy, 
we  have  not  been  treated  Justly.  We  also  feel 
that  the  enjoyment  of  benefits  that  the 
Kearney  bill  would  make  possible  for  us  In 
a  certain  measure,  would  be  only  an  act  of 
Justice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  Government.  We  believe  that  we  are 
not  fighting  for  anything  unreasonable,  but 
that  which  is  rightly  due  our  veteran. 

We  trust,  that  not  only  do  you  see  the 
Justness  of  our  claim,  but  that  you  sufQclent- 
ly  appreciate  It  to  want  to  help  us. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  the  mission 
after  their  arrival  at  Washington.  D.  C  ,  will 
benefit  from  whatever  help  you  may  be  able 
to  extend  to  them. 

Allow  us  to  extend  to  you  the  warmest  re- 
gards and  best  wishes  of  330.188  Usafles  and 
recognized  guerrillas  and  106,502  war  widows 
and  Indigent  parents. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Terry  'Mactangol"  Adevoso, 

National  Commander. 
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Donaldson  Order  a  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

of    MICHIGAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Many 
Congressmen  are  in  agreement  that  the 
spectacular  order  of  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  Donaldson  to  fire  thousands  of 
postal  workers  and  to  lay  off  other  thou- 
.sands  in  an  apparent  economy  move  was 
nothing  but  a  cleverly-designed  noLtical 
tactic  to  make  it  seem  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  tryins  to  promote  efficiency  in 
Government. 

The  order  proves  just  the  opposite.  If 
Mr.  Doialdson  and  the  Trun.anites  want 
to  pr'^mote  efficiency  in  the  Post  Office 
Department — a  hirhly  worthy  purpose, 
most  every  one  agrees — they  sho  '.Id  fol- 
low the  careful  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  Instead.  Mr  Don- 
aldson and  his  advisers  have  sniffed  dis- 
dainfully at  the  Hoover  reforms  and 
steadfastly  have  refu.sed  even  to  endorse 
them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  provable  by 
figures,  that  the  Post  Office  could  save 
from  one-fourth  to  one-hai:  biLrn  dol- 
lars by  putting  the  Hoover  reforms  into 
effect.  Instead.  Mr.  Donaldson  hastily 
pulls  .some  reforms  out  of  his  own  hat 
and  wants  citizens  to  believe  that  these 
reforms  are  to  promote  efficiency. 

The  Donaldson  order  will  promote  in- 
efficiency. It  will  promote  a  more  dis- 
gruntled postal  service.  It  will  promote 
a  more  disgruntled  citizenry.  It  will  save 
very  little,  compared  to  what  could  be 
saved.  The  postal  workers  have  feught 
and  won  increases  in  pa.\ .  fairly  and 
legitimately.  Now.  many  of  them  will 
be  robbed  of  any  pay.  through  Mr.  Don- 
aldson's shenanigans. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  Nrw  TO&K 

IN  THE  HOI.TSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hay  1 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
use  by  the  Voice  of  America  of  Martin 
Block's  international  make-believe  ball- 
room program.  The  use  of  this  program 
by  the  Voice  of  America  was  in  response 
to  numerous  requests  from  overseas  lis- 
teners for  broadcasts  featuring  popular 
American  mu-ic.  The  anniveisary  will  be 
signalized  on  the  Voice  of  America  by  a 
special  1-hour  program  There  is  ap- 
pended a  statement  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State  describing  this  pro- 
gram: 

Mr.  Block  volunteers  his  services,  record- 
ings, and  facilities  lor  the  International 
Make-Believe  Ballroom,  vChich  Is  beamed  by 
short-wave  to  Ei'ro[>e.  L.nin  America,  ai)d 
the  Far  East,  auci  .«  sent  In  the  lorm  of  tran- 


scriptions to  numerous  U8IS  outposts  for  use 
by  local  radio  stations  in  those  ureas. 

Tlie  program  Is  designed  to  popularize  not 
only  America's  music,  but  also  the  An.erlcTn 
way  of  :ife  and  the  freedom  with  which 
American  singers,  composers,  and  artists  live 
and  work.  It  is  also  designed  to  conii)lnnent 
and  balance  the  talks,  cummenlarles,  analy- 
ses, features,  and  news  with  which  the  Voire 
of  America  schedule  is  weighted. 

The  Int'-rnatlonal  Make-Belleve  Ballroom 
has  been  u  popular  one  from  the  start  and 
has  attracted  thousands  of  letters  from  nil 
parts  of  the  world,  Including  some  trcm  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain. 

It  has  become  cne  of  the  most  prpular  Eng- 
lish Iniiguage  programs  broadcast  by  the  Voloe 
of  Amcrlc-^.  The  program  is  30  minutes 
wee'dy.  and  Is  divided  Into  two  parts.  In  the 
first,  Mr.  Block  plays  the  latest  music  releases 
and,  in  the  second,  he  plays  requests  from 
overseas  listeners,  mentioning  their  names. 
The  formit  of  the  show  Is  similar  to  the 
domestic  version  of  "Makc-Believe  Ballroom," 
except  that  more  attention  Is  given  to 
backgrounr'  material  about  the  music,  com- 
posers, and  musicians. 

Since  the  International  Make-Belleve  Ball- 
room started,  Mr.  Block  has  never  failed  to 
produce  the  weekly  show,  despite  Illnesses 
and  the  pressure  of  his  own  career. 

The  first  anniversary  will  be  characterized 
on  the  Voice  of  America  by  a  special  1-hour 
program,  which  will  include  congratulations 
and  greetings  from  some  of  America's  leading 
performers. 


What  Alaska  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  ID.AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1950 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  years  ago,  I  read  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  Alaska 
was  capable  of  supporting  a  population 
comparable  with  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian  countries  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland.  I  believe 
that  was  before  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Klondike  and  at  Nome. 

Since  then.  Alaska  has  come  in  for 
considerable  attention  by  the  Federal 
departments  with  the  result  that  little 
in  the  way  of  real  development  has  been 
accomplished. 

Gold  miners  never  do  much  in  devel- 
oping any  country.  Their  motive,  in 
the  past,  has  been  to  get  into  a  country, 
get  the  gold,  and  get  out. 

One  of  Alaska's  most  valuable  re- 
sources is  its  timber.  Withdrawing 
Alaskan  timber  lands  from  settlement  to 
put  them  in  forest  re.serves  has  greatly 
retarded  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory. If  there  is  any  resource  that  has 
rustained  the  settlers  that  went  up  on 
the  public  land  in  this  country  and  built 
up  the  communities  of  our  Nation,  it 
was  our  stands  of  timber  on  public  land. 
If  there  is  anything  that  sustains  the 
Finnish  people  today,  it  is  the  utilization 
of  Finland's  timber  resources. 

Alaska  needs  traasportation.  It  needs 
roads  and  settlers.  It  needs  a  liberal 
policy  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
a.ssisting  the  settlers  to  go  upon  and  own 
their  lands  and  homes,  and  encourage- 


ment to  use  Alaska's  naturil  resources, 
including  Alaska's  stands  of  timber. 

Let  us  remove  the  blocks  holding 
Alaska  back  and  let  the  great  common- 
wealth roll  forward  in  its  development 
as  the  forty-ninth  State  in  the  Union. 

There  is  inserted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  an  ap- 
peal to  the  President  by  the  people  of 
Hot  Springs,  Ala.ska,  for  the  continua- 
tion and  protection  of  their  indispen- 
sable air  transportation  by  the  so-called 
bush  pilots: 

Mr,  President,  We  Are  Losing  Faith 

For  decades,  we  who  live  In  Alaska  have 
been  doing  our  best  to  develop  the  resources 
of  our  great  Territory  and  to  expand  the 
econom.y  of  our  northland.  We  have  been 
doing  all  In  our  power  to  build  a  good  Amer- 
ican civilization  up  here  In  these  northern 
latitudes. 

WE    WERE    INSPIRED 

We  were  tremendously  lubplrcd  when  you 
sent  special  messages  to  Congress  urging  a 
great  program  of  development  In  Alaska. 
We  were  very  happy  when  you  pointed  out 
the  opportunities  for  permanent  settlement 
In  the  Territory.  We  knew  we  had  a  friend 
in  the  White  House  when  you  urjjed  im.ne- 
dlate  statehood  for  Alaska— equal  rights 
under  the  American  flag  for  us  living  up 
here.  We  knew  that  you  had  an  accurate 
picture  of  Ahiska's  strategic  Importance 
when  you  championed  an  Impregnable  ovcr- 
the-top  defense. 

With  your  i^pon.sorshlp,  we  had  high  hopes 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Ttrrltory.  Bit 
one  agency  of  our  Federal  Governmcn-.  is 
completely  nullifying  your  program  for 
Alaska.  This  agency  Is  hamstringing,  sti- 
fling, and  thwarting  progress  and  growth  In 
the  Territory. 

This  agency  Is  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
As  far  as  Alaska  Is  concerned,  the  CAB  Is 
doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  In- 
tended in  the  act  of  1938  under  which  the 
CAB  was  sworn. 

THE  C\B  DESTROYS 

In  Alaska,  the  CAB  Is  kUling  off  the  bush 
flyer  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  our  hinter- 
land. 

In  Alaska,  the  CAB  Is  doing  a  miserable 
Job  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Intra- 
Alaskan  air  carriers. 

The  CAB  has  publicly  announced  that  It 
is  determined  that  the  nonscheduled,  low- 
cost  air  carriers  between  the  States  and 
Alaska — upon  whom  we  depend  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  food,  supplies,  and 
merchandise — shall  be  wiped  from  the  skies. 

Though  we  have  Ijeen  trying,  for  years,  to 
get  more  scheduled  air  lines  between  the 
States  and  Alaska,  the  CAB  says.  In  sub- 
stance, that  this  Is  not  necessary,  that  addi- 
tional service  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

It  Is  this  type  of  unrealistic  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  CAB  that  clearly  shows  the 
Boards  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Territory.  Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  In  the  Territory  call  the 
CAB  "the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole"? 

The  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  CAB  stating  that  this  a?ency 
was  working  100  percent  against  the  best  In- 
terests of  Alaska.  Where  did  It  get  us? 
Nowhere 

Chambers  of  commerce  from  one  end  of 
Alaska  to  the  other  have  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of-  CAB  policies.  The  Alaska  De- 
velopment Board,  merchants'  asixjciations, 
community  clubs,  government  agenrlcs,  the 
clergy,  countless  Individuals,  the  persecuted 
pilots  themselves  and  even  native  tribes  have 
all  protested  to  thp  CAB— but  without  avail. 
In  our  own  case.  Mr.  President,  In  our  own 
village  of  Hot  Springs.  Alaska,  the  CAB  arbi- 
trarily, and  without  adequate  bearing,  de- 
nied  our   local  air   line   the   right   to  carry 
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United  £tat«8  mail.  The  CAB  gave  the  ccr- 
tiflcate  to  a  large  company  which  had  never 
ser\ed  our  town.  It  meant  nothlne  to  the 
CAB  that  Lcn  Brennan  and  Bob  Bycrs  had 
•erved  us  faltMul'y  and  honestly  for  more 
than  10  years,  that't^ey  had  helped  us  build 
up  our  hinterlfcud  economy  so  that  all  of  \is 
were  making  a  pretiv  g(X)d  living.  It  meant 
nothing  to  th«.  CAB  that  this  bush  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  survive  the  com- 
petition of  an  air  line  gtiaranteed  a  profit 
and  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  United 
Ptates  TTfasury. 

Sever  had  a  member  of  the  CAB.  while  In 
oOlce.  ever  ct-me  to  Ala;  a  to  find  out  first 
hand,  our  needs  in  air  transportation  Ne\er 
had  even  an  Alaskan  cmplryee  of  the  Beard 
been  to  otir  area  to  see  how  much  we  de- 
pended en  Lon  Brennan  and  Bob  Byers  for 
our  basic  economic  needs.  Yet  the  CAB.  sit- 
ting In  Washington .  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion which.  If  allowed  to  stand,  will  kill 
the  economy  of  our  area. 

We  have  lost  all  confidence  In  the  C.\B. 
Mr  President  Our  last  hope  was  da.shed 
last  November  when  a  member  of  the  Board 
made  a  swift  10-day  trip  to  three  cities  of 
the  Territory  We  had  hleh  hopes  thnt  he 
would  make  an  effort  to  understand  cur  air 
needs  But  he  came  to  tell  us.  and  not  to 
listen.  H^  refused  to  talk  with  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  who  a.sked  to  talk  with  him. 
Prom  our  standpoint,  his  trip  was  a  dismal 
failure. 

rAcr-rxtratuG  commission    " 

Mr  President,  we  Alaskans  petition  you  to 
appoint  a  Presidential  fact-finding  commis- 
sion of  at  least  five  Impartial  and  unbiased 
minds.  We  ask  that  this  commission  come 
to  Alaska  to  hold  hearings  on  the  air  needs 
of  Alaska,  to  talk  formally  and  Informally 
with  our  citizens  on  what  klr.d  of  air  p&ii.:y 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  coun- 
try. What  kind  cf  policy  will  help — not  hin- 
der— the  cver-the-top  defense  program. 

This  fact-finding  commission  should  rep- 
resent the  Fedej-al  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic in  the  broadest  sense.  The  commission 
members  should  have  a  hearty  sympathy  for 
the  pr<.blems  of  the  frontier.  They  should 
be  willing  to  listen  to  the  little  man — the 
American  pioneer  in  Alaska  who  stakes  his 
bank  rcll  on  a  chance  to  pull  himself  up  by 
his  bootstraps. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  a  fair  deal  In 
Alaska  We  want  a  fair  deal  for  Lon  Bren- 
nan and  Bob  Byers  In  our  own  backyard. 
We  want  a  fair  deal  for  all  other  bush  pilots 
in  the  Territory.  We  want  a  fair  deal  for 
the  nonscheduled  air  carriers  between  the 
States  and  Alaska.  We  want  a  fair  deal  for 
the  Intra-Alaskan  carriers.  And  we  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  more  scheduled  service 
between  Alaska  and  all  parts  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  Ala.«ika  ask 
your  cooperation.  Give  us.  for  the  economy 
of  the  Territory,  an  air  Industry  free  frrra 
the  paralysis  of  the  CAB.  and  we  shall  for- 
ever be  grateful 

CmriNs  or  Her  Sprikcs,  Alaska. 


Invocation  at  Jackson-Jefferson  Day 
Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coroRADo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  >  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
President.  I  a.>k  unanimous  consent  to 


Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
invocation  delivered  at  the  Jackson-Jef- 
ferson Day  banquet  at  Denver.  Colo.,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  R.  Mulroy  on 
April  20.  1950.  Many  who  heard  it  re- 
joiced in  its  excellence.  Therefore.  I 
wish  to  give  others  the  opportunity  of 
prof^tinR  from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Invocation 

O  God.  Our  Father,  behold  this  assembly 
of  Thy  children  who  Invoke  Thy  Name  and 
ask  for  Thy  blessing.  Tonight  they  deign 
to  begin  this  rally  by  calling  on  Thee.  In 
adoration,  love,  and  thanksgiving.  You  have 
bestowed  many  bl^ssin^s  upon  them  In  the 
years  just  passed.  They  have  been  instru- 
ments In  the  sharing  of  those  blesslnps  by 
many  citizens  and  many  nations.  There- 
fcre.  they  say  with  the  psalmist.  "Non  nobis. 
Domlne.  non  nobis  sed  nomlns  tuo  da  glo- 
rlam"?  "Not  to  us.  O  Lord,  not  to  us,  but 
to  Thy  Name  give  glory." 

Tonight  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  many  gifts, 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  their  continuation 
m  the  future.  We  ask  Thy  benediction  for 
all  here  assembled,  not  only  upon  the  food 
they  eat.  but  upon  all  the  thoughts,  desires, 
and  resolves  that  they  here  make. 

We  are  aware  of  our  shortcomings.  We 
know  that  as  with  some  of  Columbus  men. 
false  lights  appeared  on  a  shadowy  shore,  as 
gleaming  cities  of  the  mirage  allure  the  weary 
travelers  with  visions  that  cannot  endure, 
so  the  false  philosophy  of  heaven  on  earth 
has  led  some  of  us  astray.  Disillusion  them 
tonight.  O  good  God.  by  words  of  wisdom 
from  their  leaders,  bring  them  the  blessings 
of  harmony  In  speech  and  honesty  In  action. 
May  the  sense  of  accountability  to  Thee.  O 
kind,  but  just  God.  return  to  those  who  have 
forgotten  it.  May  all  of  us  realize  that  suc- 
cess and  honor  bring  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  that  in  our  fair  land,  steward- 
ship is  weighed  in  the  balance  of  our  fellow 
citizens  Ultimately,  honesty  and  unselfish- 
ness tip  the  scales. 

Bless  in  particular,  tonight,  our  honored 
speaker  and  his  distinguished  confreres  In 
national  and  State  affairs.  May  they  have 
courage,  confidence,  and  gQOd  health  to  con- 
tinue their  good  deeds  so  many  of  which  go 
unrecognized  and  unrewarded.  May  they 
keep  our  ship  of  state  as  a  true  vessel  of  Thy 
election.  O  good  God.  to  bring  justice,  mercy, 
and  charity  to  all  mankind.  Be  with  us  now 
and  always  that  we  may  not  lose  the  keys  of 
Thy  kingdom  on  earth  and  In  Heaven. 
Amen! 


Time  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOTJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aprt7  28.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  reraark.s,  I 
Include  a  radio  interview  on  the  Time 
for  Defense  program  between  Gen.  J. 
Lawton  Collin5.  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army,  and  Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wilson. 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau,  United 
Press,  on  April  25.  In  this  interview, 
General  Collins  deal.s  with  national  de- 
fense from  the  Army  viewpoint;  and  his 


timely   and   very   informative    remarks 
follow: 

General  Collins.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  back 
on  the  Time  for  Defense  program,  which  is 
performing  a  great  service  in  giving  the 
American  people  facts  about  their  national 
defense.  It  Is  even  more  of  a  pleasure  to 
Introduce  our  guests  for  this  evening,  Mr. 
Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  the  United  Press  Wash- 
ington Btireau  for  the  past  16  years  and  a 
keen  student  of  our  many  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  security.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
with  us  tonight,  Lyle. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you.  General  Collins. 
I  have  some  questions,  the  first  of  which 
concerns  the  stale  of  readiness  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  about  whlcli  there  has  been  much 
discussion  recently  in  the  press.  Could  you 
tell  us,  just  how  ready  is  the  Army  today? 

General  Collins.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  a 
small  Army  but  a  good  one.  During  the  war, 
we  had  90  combat  divisions,  all  but  one  of 
which  saw  action.  Today,  we  have  only  10 
divisions  at  reduced  strength.  Our  units  are 
equipped  principally  with  Wurld  War  H 
equipment,  most  of  which  Is  about  7  years 
old.  However,  we  do  have  some  units — the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division  at  Fort 
Bragg.  N  C.  for  example — which  are  ready 
right  now  to  move  to  any  spot  In  the  world 
In  case  of  emergency.  For  the  entire  Army, 
however.  I  can  summarize  by  saying  that 
with  due  consideration  for  strength  restric- 
tions add  certain  deficiencies  in  equipment, 
our  units,  if  attacked,  would  give  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  thank  you.  you  answered 
up  on  that  one.  Now,  let  mp  a.sk  you  this 
question.  What.  In  your  opinion,  have  been 
the  Army's  most  noteworthy  postwar  weapon 
developments? 

General  Collins.  Some  of  our  most  note- 
worthy postwar  weapon  developments  have 
been  In  the  field  of  defense  against  air  at- 
tack. Because  new  developments  In  aircraft 
are  rapidly  making  our  conventional  antiair- 
craft guns  obsolete,  our  problem  has  been  to 
develop  new  weapons  to  combat  the  hleh- 
flylng.  fast  bombers  that  may  be  used  to  at- 
tack the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  the  Army  is  making  genuine  prog- 
ress In  this  field.  Naturally,  the  details  of 
these  weapons  wUl  have  to  remain  secret, 
but  I  think  that  the  American  people  ought 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  what  they 
can  expect  from  the  Army  as  far  as  protection 
from  air  attack  Is  concerned.  For  example, 
the  Army  has  In  the  advanced  stae«s  of  de- 
velopment new  antiaircraft  rockets,  which 
will  be  relatively  Inexpensive,  ami  which 
we  are  confident  will  be  able  to  destroy 
ph'nes  at  altitudes  at>ove  60,000  feet 

Mr.  Wilson.    Pretty  high. 

General  Coluns.  Yes,  Indeed.  That's  far 
In  excess  of  the  capabilities  of  present-d.iy 
bombers. 

We  also  have  an  antiaircraft  guliled  mis- 
sile which  gives  promise  of  destrcylng  at- 
tacking planes  at  even  greater  rai  ges  and 
with  even  greater  accuracy. 

Another  problem  which  plagued  us  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  which  has  been  Intensified 
since,  Is  how  to  defeat  potential  iiggressor 
armies  that  have  vast  numbers  (f  tanks. 
We  now  feel  that  we  are  well  on  th«  way  to- 
ward producing  a  weapon  of  radlc  il  design 
that  can  fill  this  need,  and  which  may.  In 
fact,  change  the  whole  concept  of  tJink  war- 
fare. 

Of  course,  the  principal  llmltatlcn  In  the 
development  of  all  of  these  new  wiapons  is 
the  avallabUlty  of  funds,  because  w>  ran 
never  get  as  much  money  as  we  feel  we  need. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Arnry  Is  get- 
ting the  utmost  out  of  every  dollar  t  spends 
for  research  and  development.  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  provide  these  new  weapons,  the 
Army     has    engaged     outstanding     civilian 
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scientists  and  Industrialists  who  are  doing 
a  splendid  Job  in  helping  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thafs  encouraging.  Now  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  Army  system.  The 
other  day  I  read  a  fine  compliment  to  ynur 
organization.  In  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan's  auto- 
biography. In  which  he  stated  that  when  he 
became  President  of  General  Motors  he  de- 
veloped a  General  Staff  similar  to  the  one 
used  In  the  Army,  organized,  you  know,  on 
a  functional  basis.  That  Is  certainly  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Army  when  you  consider  that 
management  efficiency  and  economy  have 
always  been  vital  to  American  business. 
General  Collins,  just  what  Is  the  Army's 
General  Staff  Corps?  Is  It  composed  entirely 
of  generals,  for  Instance?  Is  It  an  elite 
corps?     Just  what  Is  It? 

General  Collins.  No.  Lyle.  It's  not  com- 
posed, fortunately,  just  of  generals.  The 
General  Staff  Is  not  an  elite  corps.  Officers 
serve  on  the  General  Staff  for  several  years 
and  then  leave  it  to  go  back  to  duty  with 
troops.  We  have  them  do  this  oecause  we 
feel  that  our  officers  must  have  broad  ex- 
perience in  both  staff  and  command  duties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  command  of  troops.  In 
my  mind,  gives  more  real  satisfaction  to 
officers  than  any  staff  duty  would.  But 
to  get  back  to  yuur  question,  however,  the 
Army  General  Staff  had  Its  origin  In  the 
Army's  own  unification  controversy  about  50 
years  ago.  In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds 
there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  duplica- 
tion and  conflict  in  the  Army,  all  at  the  ex- 
pon.«^e  of  the  taxpayer.  This  was  cau.sed  by 
independent  and  separate  acts  of  v;^rlous 
chiefs  of  Army  bureaus  who  were  frequently 
In  opposition  to  one  another.  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  the  then  Secretary  of  War.  decided 
that  we  had  to  f:ut  a  stop  to  it.  So  he  es- 
tablished a  General  Staff  In  1903.  It  was  to 
be  a  group  of  men  serving  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  having  general  cognizance  of 
and  coordination  responsibility  over,  broad 
fields  of  Army  activity.  The  members  of 
the  General  Staff  do  not  make  decisions  or 
exercise  command;  they  merely  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  and  assist  him  to  perform 
his  many  complicated  duties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that's  what  they  do.  all 
right.  But  where  is  it.  and  does  this  General 
Staff  exist  only  in  Washington? 

General  Collins.  No.  This  system  begins 
In  the  Army,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  down  in  our 
battalions,  and  as  you  know,  the  battalion 
Is  the  basic  combat  unit  of  the  Army.  The 
battalion  commander  has  a  small  staff,  con- 
sisting of  a  personnel  oSQcer.  the  S-1.  who 
assists  in  all  personnel  matters;  an  Intelli- 
gence officer,  the  S-2,  who  correlates  all  the 
information  about  the  enemy  that  Is  coming 
In  from  various  sources;  the  S-3,  who  assists 
the  battalion  commander  in  Issuing  tactical 
orders,  and  In  planning  and  training;  and, 
finally,  he  has  an  S-4.  who  coordinates  all 
logistical  matters,  such  as  supply,  transporta- 
tion, and  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  This 
small  battalion  staff  is  really  a  miniature 
version  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.    Wilson.  May    I    Interrupt.    General? 
Are  you  using  the  word  "general  "  as  a  generic 
term  or  as  a  military  term? 
General  Coluns.  Well,  if  I  remember  what 

generic  means 

Mr.  Wilson  I'm  not  sure  I  do.  It's  a 
wonderful  word. 

Gener.il  Collins.  Well,  as  I  understand  It, 
the  term  means  truly  general  in  character. 
In  other  words,  the  simplest  meaning  of  the 
word  "general."  It  has  no  particular  sig- 
nificance In  relationship  to  generals  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  stars? 

General  Collins  No  stars  involved  In  it 
at  all.  It  really  applies,  then,  to  a  staff 
which  has  general  flplds— broad  fleld£ — of 
activity.  For  e::arnple.  a  step  above  the 
battalion     corataai.der     is     the     reglmeu'iul 


commander,  who  has  a  broader  responsi- 
bility since  he  commands  three  battalions. 
The  regimental  commander  needs  a  staff 
with  the  same  basic  functions  as  the  bat- 
talion staff.  Similarly,  the  larger  units — 
divisions,  corps,  and  armlps — need  consider- 
able staffs.  And.  finally,  when  you  get  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  here  In  Wash- 
ington, you  find  exactly  the  same  system 
which  we  have  paralleled  m  our  units  In 
the  field.  However,  above  the  regiment,  the 
staff  officers  are  no  longer  called  S-1,  2.  3. 
and  4.  but  rather  G-1.  2.  3.  and  4,  although 
they  have  similar  duties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  about  these  sensational 
charges,  General,  that  we  have  seen  made 
from  time  to  time  against  the  Army  General 
Staff  and  how  It  was  going  to  take  over  the 
country? 

General  Collins.  Frankly,  we  don't  think 
anybody  Is  greatly  concerned  about  such  a 
charge.  Actually  such  charges  are  ridiculous. 
The  General  aaff  does  net  h  ve  any  power 
of  Its  own.  even  Inside  the  Army,  let  alone 
in  any  other  organization  of  Government. 
It  can  only  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  subordinate 
commanders  in  the  field.  It  never  has  had 
any  command  function  and  never  should 
have.  The  Army  has  always  been — and  we 
In  the  Army  feel  It  always  should  be — defi- 
nitely subordinate  to  civilian  authority. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  seems  that  this  similarity 
existing  betwen  the  staffs  of  your  smaller 
and  larger  units  would  have  outstanding 
advantages  both  in  f>cace  and  war. 

General  Collins.  Well.  It  definitely  has 
Lyle.  It  is  a  perfectly  magnificent  system, 
productive  of  great  economy  of  effort,  m.lnl- 
mum  duplication,  and  maximum  of  efficien- 
cy. The  fact  that  we  have  it  as  a  uniform 
system  throughout  our  Army  permits  our 
young  officers  to  gain  experience  In  using  It 
as  they  move  along  In  the  chain  of  com.- 
mand.  So  when  they  move  from  the  battal- 
Ic-i  to  the  regiment,  they  do  not  have  to 
learn  a  new  staff  system.  It  is  the  same  one 
they  are  already  familiar  with.  It's  uni- 
form throughout  the  Army.  It  Is  valuable 
al?o  when  units  pass  back  and  forth  between 
various  commands  in  time  of  war.  When  a 
new  division  joins  a  corps,  for  example,  the 
corps  commander  does  not  need  to  explain 
what  his  system  is  to  the  division  com- 
mander. During  the  war,  for  example,  I 
had  22  divisions  pass  through  my  -seventh 
corps.  They  went  in  and  out  without  caus- 
ing a  ripple.  We  all  talked  the  same  lan- 
guage, we  all  followed  the  same  system. 
This  uniformity  of  procedure  Is  tremendous- 
ly Important  in  peace,  and  is  even  more 
Important  In  war. 

Mr.  \\iLsoN.  Sounds  good,  so  let  me  ask 
you  thlo.  General:  Once  selected,  do  officers 
always  stay  on  the  General  Staff? 

General  Collins.  No.  Lyle,  they  do  exactly 
the  opposite.  Because  we  feel  that  they 
should  spend  most  cf  their  time  out  in  the 
field,  broadening  their  experience  by  gaining 
first-hand  knowledge  of  troop  problems,  we 
detail  them  for  a  tour  of  only  3  years  on  the 
General  Staff,  and  then  send  them  back  to 
the  field  to  some  other  type  cf  duty.  In  this 
way.  we  get  well-rounded  officers  with  bal- 
anced staff  and  field  e:;perlence.  This  prac- 
tice is  a  part  of  Army  career  planning  for 
officers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well.  General.  I  must  say 
that  your  explanation  has  certainly  cleared 
up  a  lot  of  things.  Now  I  hop<!  we  have  lime 
for  this  one  last  question:  I  have  often  heard 
It  said  that  one  of  the  first  Cammunlst  ob- 
jectives In  case  of  war  would  be  the  Industries 
of  western  Europe.  If  this  uere  true,  how 
would  It  affect  the  character  of  a  war  that 
we  might  have  to  fight? 

General  Collins.  Well.  I  certainly  agrea 
that  western  Europe  is  one  of  the  great  In- 
dustrial areas  of  the  world.  And.  undoubt- 
edly, it  would  be  a  great  prize  or  any  a^^gres- 
8or  and  v.ould  be  a  very  inipoitant  concidcr- 


ation  in  the  plans  for  defense  that  we  are 
formulating  with  our  friends  in  western  Eu- 
rope. The  campaigns  that  might  have  to  be 
fouKht  to  defend  this  area  are  certain  to  be 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  geography  of  the 
area  and  the  capabilities  of  potential  aggres- 
sors. We  know  that  the  police  states  have 
the  greatest  land  armies  In  the  world  and 
are  extremely  strong  In  armored  divl.sions, 
which  are  capable  of  fast,  offensive  thrusts 
across  the  land.  Undoubtedly  any  campaign 
that  they  would  launch  would  result  in  a 
great  land  and  air  battle  in  northern  Europe. 
In  my  Judc^mcnt  It  would  require  land 
forces— armies—supported  by  tactical  air 
forces  to  step  them. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope,  of  course,  that  with 
our  Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  the  mllitary-Hssistance  pro- 
gram— backed  up  by  our  own  military  pre- 
paredness— we  can  prevent  this  battle  from 
ever  taking  place. 


Notable  Radio  Broadcast  by  Rear  Admiral 
Swanson,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy 
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HON.  BARRATT  O'KARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28,  1950 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  supplementing  the  informutive.  illu- 
minating, and  valuable  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wol- 
VERTON  i  in  this  Chamber  on  Wednesday. 
April  26.  1950.  and  appearing  on  pages 
5818-5319  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  day.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  of  the  country  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethesda.  Md., 
to  the  health  of  the  members  of  the 
armed  .services  and  their  families,  and 
also,  to  an  extent  not  generally  known, 
through  extensive  and  fruitful  research, 
to  the  health  of  the  entire  coimtry. 

In  this  connection  I  am  in.sertinB  by 
leave  unanimou.sly  granted  the  full  text 
of  a  radio  broadcast  prepared  for 
Quorum  Call,  the  weekly  radio  program 
of  the  Illinois  Congre.'sman,  which  is 
broadcast  over  WCFL  in  Chicago  and 
other  .stations  in  the  Middle  West.  I  am 
sure  that  ino  Membership  of  the  Houi-e 
will  find  most  interesting  the  remarks 
of  Rear  Adm.  Clifford  A.  Swanson.  Med- 
ical Corps,  United  States  Navy,  the  great 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  The  text 
of  the  broadcast  follows: 

Representative  O  Hara.  Admiral  Swanson, 
visiting  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter at  Bethesda.  Md  .  I  have  been  greatly 
Impressed  ty  the  high-level  efficiency  of 
Navy  hospital  management.  I  appreciate 
that  civilian  hospitals  have  many  problems 
and  that  as  a  whole  they  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent Job.  However.  1  am  informed  that 
sometimes  the  cost  of  hcspltaliyatlon  is 
greater  than  the  average  American  family 
can  alTord.  without  serious  Inroads  Into  sav- 
ings. For  this  reason  many  patients  may 
not  be  hcspitalized,  and  many  others  may 
go  to  the  hospital  tardily  and  leave  before 
It  Is  quite  prudent.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  a 
subject  In  which  all  the  American  people. 
Including  certainly  the  doctors,  are  keenly 
Interested  We  all  are  concerned  with  In- 
suring adequate  medical  services  an<i  withi 
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advancing    the    health    and   welfare    of   the 
people      Of  course,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  procedure  to  achieve 
these  worthy  objectives.    I  would  like  to  get 
from  you.  and  I  know  our  listeners  would 
be  tremendou&ly   Interested,   a   general   idea 
of  how  the  naval  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ice works     That.  It  seems  to  me.  would  be 
an  Intimate,  dose-to-horae  contribution  to 
the    modern    concept    of    the    progress    of 
health    administration    and    improved    wel- 
fare through  the  miracles  of  mcdern  medi- 
cine.    In  a  way.  Admiral  Swanscn.  what  we 
have   In   the   arm^   services,   and   have   en- 
Joyed  alnc*  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic,  Is  a   highly  organized,   eficlent   practice 
of    medicine.      There   has    always    been    the 
warmest    cooperation    between    the    civilian 
physicians    and    the    Medical    Corps    of    the 
armed   services   with    mutual    benefits.      In- 
deed. I  hare  heard  It  said  that  the  one  clear 
victory  we  won  m  World  War  II.  and  that 
was  a  victory  in  which  all  the  world  shared, 
was  the  victory  over  dUease.     That  Is.  that 
medical  science,  both  preventative  and  cura- 
tive   under  the  spurs  of  the  necessities  and 
emergencies  of  the  great  war.  and  under  the 
direction  of  men  like  yourself  who  had  de- 
voted your  lives  to  the  field  of  military  med- 
icine, and  with  the  unselftsh  and  Invaluable 
cooperation  of  the  clvtilan  medical  profes- 
sion, made  in  a  space  of  4  or  5  years  a  prog- 
ress never  before  In  all  the  history  of  the 
world    even    approached    in    Its    extent    and 
magnitude.     1  wonder.  Admiral  Swan."^cn.  If 
you  would  care  to  comment  on  that  accom- 
plishment'    li  It   true  that  because  of  this 
constructive     progress     of     medical     science 
during  the  trial  a.id  stress  of  a  devastating 
war  the   life   expectancy   of   human   beings 
the    world    over,    human    beings   bom    after 
the    war    was    over,    will    be    materially    ex- 
tended? 

Admiral  Sw\nso?»  Yes.  Congres.'^man 
O  Haka.  war  Is  always  a  stimulus  to  advances 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Mili- 
tary surgeons  achieved  results  In  World  War 
n  never  before  equa?^  in  military  or  civilian 
medicine  For  example,  out  of  every  100 
men  w-^junded.  97  survived,  a  mortality  rate 
of  3  percent  as  compared  with  a  mortality 
rate  of  ill  percent  in  World  War  I.  Although 
In  previous  wars  deaths  from  disease  always 
outnumbered  deaths  from  tiiea  j  action,  in 
World  War  II.  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
that  ratio  was  reversed.  In  thi  Flrft  World 
War.  one  out  of  three  patient*  .vlth  menin- 
gitis died,  while  In  the  latfl  wt^r  only  on^ 
out  of  23  died.  The  mortality  rate  for  lobar 
pneumonia  In  Wurld  War  I  was  12  percent, 
while  in  World  War  II  lesa  than  1  percent 
died:  deaths  from  mea&les  were  reduced  from 
8  per  1.000  to  five-tenths  per  1.000.  and 
deaths  from  erysipelas  were  reduced  from  20 
per  1  000  to  seven-tenths  per  1.000  In  all 
wars  previous  to  World  War  I  typhoid  and 
typhus  killed  thousands,  but  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  late  war  there  were  only 
3  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  19  from 
typhus  fever  among  the  5.000,000  men  In  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

I  remember  this  statement  by  Sir  Thoniiis 
Albutt  of  England  made  In  the  past  century : 
"I  would  remind  you  again  how  lar^e  and 
rarlous  wnj  the  experience  of  the  battlefield 
and  how  fertile  the  blood  of  warriors  In  rear- 
ing good  dcKtors." 

Of  course,  our  World  War  II  record  was 
not  achieved  by  mlllt.<iry  doctors  alone,  but 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Department,  along  with 
thousands  of  civilians  in  uniform,  hospital 
corpsmen,  nurses  and  dentists,  and  civilians 
Dot  in  uniform 

Both  the  combatant  and  medical  units  of 
the  Navy  wage  war  against  enemies.  How- 
ever, the  enemies  against  which  the  medual 
profeasl'  n  wages  *rir  are  c\er  present  In  the 
form  of  the  host  of  diseases  as  well  as  the 
many  pitfalls  and  hazards  which  are  ever  in- 
creasing as  the  result  of  civilization's  prog- 
nm.     The  cvnibatant  units  ui.tich  under  the 


banner  of  Mars  and  must  have  as  their 
cardinal  mission  the  dubious  glory  of  slaying 
human  beings.  The  medical  forces  march 
under  the  banner  of  Aesculapius  and  have  as 
their  cardinal  mission  the  solemn  duty  of 
salvaging  and  saving. 

War  does  Indeed  promote  medical  progress, 
but  of  course  this  is  not  an  argument  In 
favor  of  war  as  a  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  medicine,  such  as  finding  the  cure 
for  heart  disease  or  cancer  or  the  other  dls- 
ea.-ses  we  do  not  now  understand. 

Representative  OH.\ra.  Thank  you.  Ad- 
miral Swanson.  for  that  heartening  con- 
tribution. I  think  this  Is  something  that 
our  American  people  should  know  a  little 
better  than  they  do.  While  the  primary 
benefits  of  the  medical  services  and  hospitals 
of  the  armed  services  go  to  service  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  Indirectly  all  of  us 
everywhere  benefit  to  the  extent  of  having 
materially  increased  our  life  expectancy. 
Before  we  leave  that  phase  It  might  help 
our  listeners  to  a  better  understanding  of 
how  this  work  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  us  Is 
still  a  vital  part  of  the  medical  program  of 
the  armed  services  by  telling  them  some- 
thing about  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  and  the  activities  of  Rear  Adm  V..  D. 
Willcutts.  his  administrative  assistant.  Lt. 
Comdr.  C.  L.  Crawford,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

Admiral  Swanscn.  The  National  Naval 
Med.cal  Center  at  Bethesda  is  one  of  the 
greatest  Institutions  of  its  kind  In  the 
world.  Commissioned  and  dedicated  m  1942 
by  President  RiX)sevelt.  it  has  grown  Into  a 
powerful  institution  devoted  to  care  and 
treatment  of  naval  personnel,  their  depend- 
ents. Members  of  Congress,  veteran?,  and 
others.  It  Includes  a  naval  hospital:  a  med- 
ical school  and  a  dental  school  for  post- 
graduate training  of  Medical  Department 
personnel:  a  school  of  hospital  administra- 
tion for  training  of  officers  and  corpsmen; 
and  a  medical  research  Institute. 

We  are  proud  of  the  prestige  attached  to 
the  Be'.hei<da  professional  staff  In  all  its  spe- 
cialized aspects.  We  are  proud  of  the  ad- 
vanced training  In  ^r^mlc  medicine  we  are 
giving  here  to  Regular  and  Reserve  officers. 
We  are  particularly  emphasizing  our  research 
program  under  the  counsel  of  a  distinguished 
civilian  sclentut.  Dr.  Kenneth  Cole.  The 
professional  competence  of  our  physicians 
and  dentists  will  Increase  as  research  adds 
to  our  profeB.«lonal  knowledge  At  the  same 
time  we  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  medical 
aspects  of  warfare  In  order  to  give  the 
maximum  support  to  naval  combatant  units 
In  case  of  another  emergency. 

Representative  O'Haia  Now.  this  leads,  of 
course,  to  another  subje  t.  You  mentioned 
It  the  other  day  when  we  were  chatting,  and 
It  made  a  deep  Impression  on  me  that  one 
as  busy  as  yourself  as  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy,  the  executive  and  responsible 
head  of  a  great  system  of  medical  services, 
studies,  and  research  and  of  some  of  the  best 
hospitals  In  the  world  nevertheless  found 
time  to  participate  actively  In  world  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  popula- 
tion concentrations.  That  is  not  exactly  a 
related  subject  In  a  strictly  medical  sense, 
but  certainly  there  Is  a  cau.se-and-effect  re- 
lationship. That  Is.  as  yuur  profession  of 
medicine  more  and  .nore  solves  Its  problem 
of  combating  disease  the  greater  and 
greater  becomes  the  problem  of  the  econo- 
ml.st — population  concentration.  Sometimes 
we  hear  It  said  that  In  this  complex  civiliza- 
tion of  ours  there  Is  too  much  planning, 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  simple 
primitive  formula  of  just  letting  things  work 
themselves  out.  Thai's  what  the  Indians  In 
North  America  did— let  things  work  them- 
selves out — with  the  result  that  when  a  hard 
winter  came  they  weren  t  prepared  and  died 
off  so  rapidly  that  there  certainly  wasn't  any 
pt^pulatlun  concentration  problem  among 
them.     So  unless  we  had  planning  now  and 


coordination  among  the  keen  braln.s  In  all 
activities  we  would  only  get  rid  of  one  head- 
ache by  ta^ng  on  another.  That's  why  I 
think  It  U  so  Illuminating  to  stress  }our  in- 
terest In  the  problem  of  population  concen- 
trations. What  you  a-e  doing,  with  civilian 
doctors  and  scientists  In  the  service  of  the 
people.  Is  to  Increase  the  populatlor.  of  the 
world  by  removing  the  causes  of  plagues  and 
finding  new  cures  for  diseases.  I  tuppose. 
Admiral  Swanson,  that  while  your  wjrk  pri- 
marily Is  In  the  field  of  physical  ailments  ycu 
feel  tliat  you  do  have  an  Interest,  and  a  re- 
lated Interest,  in  the  field  of  econoTilc  ail- 
ments, inasmuch  as  you  do  not  wis  i  to  see 
your  work  In  Increasing  population  undone 
by  a  growing  spread  of  malnutrlt  on  and 
starvation.  I  know  our  listeners.  Admiral 
Swanson.  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
your  views  on  this  problem  of  poDUlatlcn 
concentrations  and  how  you  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy  have  accepted  It  as  icur 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  participate  In 
its  study. 

Admiral  Swanson  Congressman  O'Hara, 
you  have  raised  a  question  of  great  Interest 
to  me.  I  believe  that  dcxrtors  must  collabo- 
rate with  economists,  political  scientists, 
diplomats,  psychologists,  and  religious  lead- 
ers in  solving  world  problems  and  domestic 
problems. 

I  believe  that  by  making  additional  areas 
of  the  wurld  available  for  seltlemei  t  by  use 
of  medical  science  and  Industrial  technology 
we  can  help  solve  political  problems  which 
are  too  difficult  for  diplomacy  alone.  Some 
of  the  conflicts  and  discontent  In  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Asia  can  be  resolved  If  a 
part  jf  the  population  migrates  to  i.ew  fron- 
tiers where  century-old  prejudices  md  con- 
flicts can  be  forgotten.  We  can  use  science 
to  solve  at  least  some  poUtlcal  problems  by 
providing  the  means  to  make  n?w  areas 
livable. 

There  are  now  sparsely  settled  areas  in 
South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  Siberia.  In- 
donesia, Arabia,  and  Canada  To  make  them 
livable  science  must  help  supply  .he  tech- 
nical know-how  for  Irrigation,  sar  Itary  en- 
gineering, scientific  agriculture,  and  protec- 
tion against  ce-taln  diseases,  along  with  gen- 
eral medical  knowledge.  We  can  contribute 
especially  In  the  field  of  tropical  medicine 
to  make  some  torrid  zone  areas  available  for 
utilization.  I  visualize  conslderal)le  move- 
ments of  population  from  politically  conten- 
tious and  relatively  overpopulalec  areas  to 
presently  underdeveloped  parts  of  he  world, 
with  the  help  of  science  and  particularly  of 
medical  science.  The  latter  scientific  aid 
can  be  given  under  both  private  and  gov- 
ernmental auspices. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  concerned  now  with 
increased  populations  and  the  Increased 
power  of  some  nations  which  will  r?8Ult  from 
medicine's  reduction  of  mortality  ates.  Po- 
litically we  shall  create  hosts  of  iriends  for 
the  United  States  by  sharing  oir  medical 
knowledge.  The  balance  of  powi  r  will  re- 
main on  our  side.  We  shall  of  course  also 
advance  our  own  Interests  In  heslth  by  re- 
ducing disease  abroad.  In  an  fir  age  wo 
shall  become  able  to  travel  with  relative 
health  safety  everywhere,  and  make  lees 
likely  the  -spread  of  communicable  disease 
to  cur  own  people. 

Moreover,  we  shall  Improve  thi;  economic 
status  of  other  people  by  Increislng  their 
capacity  to  produce  and  thus  enhance  their 
ability  to  buy  the  products  of  A:  lerican  In- 
dustry. 

As  to  your  specific  question  regudlng  pop- 
ulation concentrations — 'Ihomai  Malthus 
wrote  early  In  the  last  century  hat  popu- 
lation Increases  geometrically  "vhlle  food 
supply  Increases  only  arlthmet  cally.  He 
therefore  predicted  ev'^tual  stavutlon  for 
millions.  His  predictions  have  not  mate- 
rialized as  yet.  However.  If  we  Kick  to  the 
future,  his  fears  as  to  an  Inadequate  food 
supply  and  insufficient  living  sj  ace  wculd 
appear  to  be  genuinely  warranted.     Medical 
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science  has  indeed  contributed  to  the  great 
Increase  of  population;  tut  It  can  also  con- 
tribute Indirectly  to  Increasing  the  food  sup- 
ply to  caie  for  a  larger  population.  The 
world  now  tills  about  3,500.000  square  miles. 
Agricultural  economists  say  this  can  be  at 
least  doubled  to  feed  more  people  who  live 
longer.  But  a  great  effort  by  engineers  and 
doctors  will  be  needed.  Increased  world  pro- 
ductivity, especially  in  the  sparsely  settled 
areas.  Depends  on  improving  the  agriculluial 
methods  and  the  health  of  people  who  are 
to  produce  what  Is  needed.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  note  that  the  Navy  dis- 
tributed vaccines  In  the  Middle  East  to  stop 
the  cholera  epidemic  there  several  years  ago, 
and  thus  helped  the  population  back  to  some 
degree  of  stability  and  economic  progress. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  British  took 
up  the  white  man's  burden  and  built  their 
empire  they  brought  the  native  colonial  peo- 
ples trousers  and  Bibles.  If  the  United 
States  should  contemplate  a  free  United  Na- 
tions empire.  It  might  Instead  bring  to  the 
Imperial  citizens  Inoculations,  vaccines,  and 
medical  books.  Certainly  these  gifts  will  be 
better  received  than  the  QCPUs  and  the 
Communist  loyalty  forms  which  the  Kremlin 
Is  trying  to  distribute  in  Prague.  Warsaw, 
and  elsewhere.  An  American  abroad  as  a 
governmental  or  private  doctor  will  not  be 
received  as  an  Imperialist.  The  Navy  Medi- 
cal Department  sees  any  local  medical  emer- 
gency abroad,  where  naval  ships  may  happen 
to  visit,  as  an  opportunity  to  ojer  such 
mec  .cal  aid  to  the  population  as  Is  feasible 
and  thereby  Immeasurable  good  will  may  be 
Inculcated. 

The  record  of  American  medicine  under 
General  MacArthurs  adm.inistration  In  Ja- 
pan Is  Impressively  Illustrative  of  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  which  can  accrue  from  the 
employment  of  basic  health  measures.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  American  occupation, 
that  Is  in  1945  and  1946.  there  occurred  in 
the  Japanese  Empire  21.000  cases  of  smallpox. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army.  General  Bliss,  the  most  colossal 
mass  vrcclnatlon  of  a  people  ever  under- 
taken was  consummated  when  73.000.000 
Japanese  were  vaccinated  against  smallpox 
In  a  single  year.  Following  this  vaccination 
the  Incidence  of  smallpox  In  1  year  dropped 
from  21.000  cases  to  20  cases. 

Under  the  public-health  program  Imple- 
mented by  the  United  States  Army  in  Japan, 
diarrheal  diseases  have  been  reduced  from 
450  per  thousand  to  40  per  thousand.  Typhus 
fever  and  other  communicable  diseases  have 
been  correspondingly  reduced  and  as  a  result 
of  our  conquest  of  disease  there,  during  the 
past  few  years  the  a\erage  life  expectancy 
among  the  Japanese  has  been  Increased  from 
37  to  39  years.  Thus  d.^es  It  appear  obvious 
that  Japan  Is  on  Its  way  to  a  realization  of  a 
higher  state  of  health  than  It  has  ever  known. 
Another  Illustration  of  the  eflectlveness 
of  the  know-how  of  American  medicine  was 
that  demonstrated  In  Egypt  sevt  ral  years  ago 
In  connccton  with  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  broke  out  there.  Hospital  Corpsmen 
of  the  United  States  Navy  went  Into  the 
cholera  Infested  areas  and  by  spraying  DDT 
and  killing  myriads  of  files,  a  major  vector 
In  the  transmission  of  cholera  was  eradi- 
cated. The  American  contingent  In  Arabia 
connected  with  ARAMCO.  or  the  American 
Arabian  Oil  Co.,  has  carried  Inestimable  gcxid 
will  to  Arabia  by  providing  medical  coverage 
for  natives  and  Ame. leans  alike  In  the  areas 
occupied  by  that  company. 

Representative  O'Haua.  Admiral  Swanson, 
I  think  from  what  you  have  said  cur  listeners 
will  get  the  impression  which  I  have  so 
strongly  of  the  broad  scope  of  what  we  are 
accomplishing  In  the  field  of  public  health 
medicine  which  we  have  In  the  United  States, 
on  a  limited  scale.  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  armed  services.  The  doctors  are  medical 
career  men.     I  have  seen  them  at  the  hos- 


pital at  Bethesda,  which  wouldn't  have  Its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  hospitals  In 
the  world  unless  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
were,  as  everyone  recognizes,  men  who  would 
command  the  most  iucralive  practices  In 
civilian  life  In  any  comm.inlty.  Com- 
pared with  what  they  could  earn  In 
civilian  practice  their  salarie.^  are  meager 
even  to  the  point  of  being  niggardly.  'Yet 
I  have  never  se«n  In  any  of  them,  or  heard 
of,  any  complaint.  To  the  contrary,  there 
Is  a  definite  professional  dignity  and  pride, 
a  rare  enthusiasm  as  though  rol'lef  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  books  running  an  of- 
fice and  the  administrative  chores  of  the 
commercial  end  of  private  practice,  which 
served  to  concentrate  thelt  Interests  In  the 
field  of  pure  inedlclne.  Now.  this  Is  Interest- 
ing to  me  because  I  have  never  believed  that 
man  needed  th*  spur  of  monetary  reward  to 
do  his  best  work  provided  he  did  have  op- 
portunity for  professional  growth  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  *of  Individual  and  family  se- 
curity. It  may  be  an  old-ff.shloned  Idea, 
but  I  am  sure  It  Is  sound  and  that  you  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  armed  services  prove 
Its  soundness  In  a  modern  wor  d,  that  In  the 
professions  a  practitioner  may  do  excellent 
work  and  achieve  professional  contentment 
even  without  a  monetary  Incentive.  What 
from  your  position  of  preeminence  In  this 
field  Is  your  view.  Admiral  Swanson?  How 
many  surgeons,  physicians,  dentists,  and 
other  professionals  do  you  ha'e  under  your 
jurisdiction,  and  In  this  time  ol  doctor  short- 
age do  you  have  any  difficulty  In  providing 
replacements? 

Admiral  Swanson.  I  agree.  Congressman 
0'H.\RA.  that  the  major  attraction  to  any 
good  doctor  Is  the  privilege  of  practicing  his 
profession.  I  believe  especially  that  mili- 
tary medical  practice,  which  Involves  the 
saving  of  life  while  others  ar>?  endeavoring 
to  destroy  It.  Is  the  noblest  profession  of 
man.  Of  course,  we  need  to  stimulate  many 
of  tl^e  professions,  not  merely  the  medical, 
toward  achievement  by  supplying  rewards 
over  and  beyond  the  monetary  ones.  As  for 
our  Navy  doctors,  they  are  sour.dly  motivated 
by  professional  pride  and  the  opportunity 
for  public  service,  as  well  as  their  military 
pay.  retirement  benefits,  and  security  of 
family.  The  majority  of  civilian  doctors.  I 
am  .'ure.  are  equally  motivated  by  nonmaie- 
rlal  rewards. 

V.'e  now  have  In  the  Medic  1  Department 
3.081  medical  officers,  971  dental  officers.  618 
Medical  Service  Corps  officers,  2,009  nurses, 
194  warrant  officers,  and  17.239  hospital  corps- 
men.  The  Navy  Medical  Department  also  In- 
cludes thousands  of  civilians  \vithout  whose 
loyal  and  invaluable  support  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  function.  Th<'y  are.  in  fact, 
working  for  their  own  Navy  the  same  as  we 
are  working  for  their  :  nd  our  Navy. 

We  have  had  difficulties  In  securing  enoueh 
doctors  to  -neet  our  needs.  Incident  no  doubt 
to  a  natural  antipathy  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices which  follows  all  wars  hut  today  our 
situation  Is  relatively  satisfaccory.  The  in- 
creasing rate  of  application  for  appointment 
to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  is  definitely 
encouraging.  We  believe  we  are  today  offer- 
ing opportunities  to  young  doctors  In  Navy 
medicine  that  are  unsurpassed. 

Representative  O'Hara.  As  a  midwesterner. 
Admiral  Swanson.  I  hoije  I'll  b?  e.xcused  for  a 
bit  of  sectional  pride  In  >he  fact  that  ycu. 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  come  from 
Michigan,  Rear  Admiral  Willcutts.  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center,  ccmes  from  Indiana,  and  Rear 
Adm.  F.  C.  Greaves,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer cf  the  United  Stat^fs  Na\al  Hospital  at 
Bethesda.  until  promoted  and  transferred, 
comes  from  Iowa.  But  1  guesi  Rear  Admiral 
Willcutts.  veteran  of  a  hundred  historic  sea 
combats,  expressed  It  for  all  of  us,  no  matter 
what  Sute  we  come  from,  lor  the  Army, 
Navy,  the  marines,  and  all  of  ui.  when  lookuig 


out  of  the  window  here  at  the  Surs  and 
Stripes  floating  on  the  flagpole  In  front  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  said  with 
the  rapture  of  one  seeing  It  for  the  first  time: 
"It's  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world, 
our  Stars  and  Strii>es."  And  In  the  spirit 
of  unity  symboll/ed  in  that  flag  the  country 
may  be  sure  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  marines, 
a  id  the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  go  on  as 
a  great  team  devoted  to  the  sacred  task  of 
securing  from  all  its  enemies  these  United 
States  of  America  and  the  way  of  life  of  a 
free  people.  Admiral  Swanson.  how  are  the 
f)Ostwar  programs  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
armed  services  progressing? 

Admiral  Swanson.  The  Navy  has  collabo- 
rated, coordinated,  and  consolidated  In  a 
significant  measure  with  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  However.  In  accordance  with  both 
the  letter  and  Intent  of  tl^e  National  Se- 
curity Act.  we  have  retained  the  Identity 
and  Integrity  of  the  Individual  services. 

The  Navy  h.ts  a  director  of  medical  serv- 
ices in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  Is  charged  with  genera)  policy,  direction, 
and  coordination  of  medical  services  for  the 
three  military  departments. 

We  are  developing  experience  with  joint 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  staffing  In  a  num- 
ber of  medical  institutions.  At  the  Tripler 
(Army)  hospital  In  Hawaii  there  are  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  doctors,  nurses,  and 
corpsmen,  or  other  technicians,  and  patients 
of  all  three  services.  We  have  joint  staffing 
of  military  hospitals  at  St.  Albans.  Norfolk, 
and  Panama.  At  present  we  have  426  Navy 
patients  In  Army  hospitals  and  617  Army 
patients  In  Navy  hospitals. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  three 
services  were  founded  on  different  concents 
and  have  divergent  specialized  mlsi^lons.  We 
must,  for  example,  give  specialized  medical 
support  to  submarine  and  amphibious  war- 
fare, many  aspects  of  which  have  no  counter- 
part In  our  sister  services.  V/e  cannot  log- 
ically merge  the  three  medical  services  un- 
less, as  Is  unlikely,  the  operating  forces  ct 
the  three  services  are  combined. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  uniform  promo- 
tion system  so  that  when  we  conduct  Joint 
hospitalization,  our  Navy  medical  officer.!  wUl 
have  the  same  or  equal  promotional  oppor- 
tunities as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  officers 
who  fcrve  with  them. 

I  believe  the  Navy  has  one  peacetime  mis- 
sion which  the  Army,  except  when  It  assumes 
the  role  of  an  occupying  force,  does  not  par- 
ticularly share;  this  Is  to  sell  democracy  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  essential  for  those 
engaged  as  agents  of  their  government  In 
foreign  countries  and  In  the  poru  of  those 
countries,  to  know  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
home  government.  The  mission  of  acting 
as  ambassadors  of  goodwill  and  purveyors  of 
democracy  to  the  rest  cf  the  world.  Is  an  espe- 
cially compelling  reason  for  the  malntenanc3 
of  a  peacetime  Navy.  The  medical  forces  of 
the  Navy  can  disseminate  more  goodwill  in 
the  form  of  the  dispensation  of  health  aids 
to  needy  nations  abroad  than  can  ever  be 
realized  from  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  was 
ever  manufactured. 

The  people,  the  lawmakers,  and  shapers  of 
our  destiny,  should  not  Icse  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Nation's  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
In  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  have  important 
missions  to  fulfill;  and  that  the  dictates  of 
logic  and  clear  reasoning  bespeak  the  Indi- 
cation fcr  their  Individuality  in  time  of 
peace  .is  clearly  as  for  their  unity  In  time 
of  war. 

Representative  OHara.  Admiral  Swanson, 
there  Is  one  more  service  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  armed  services  Is  rendering  the  Na- 
tion which  I  thlnl:  has  never  been  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  American  people.  There  ar3 
over  500  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  great 
majority  being  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  if  a  vacancy  occurs  there  must 
b2  a  primary  and  a  gcuerai  election  to  fill 
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tlse  vacant  seat,   which  Ukrs  considerable 
tim».  and  meanwhile  the  people  ot  that  dis- 
trict ha>«  no  representation.     It  la.  there- 
fore^ not  prlmarUy  for  the  pcnonal  advan- 
tage at  the  MemtK7n  of  the  Congreaa.  but  to 
^   aasure  equal  representation  In  the  CongresA. 
as  intended  by  our  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
vent long  absences  from  lUneae  or  vacancies 
because  ot  deaths,  that  the  armed  senrlccs 
•n   providing   certain    health    services   and 
toapltal  facilities  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
grwa.     As    It    Is.    the    average    number    of 
dMtha  at  each  Congreaa  Is  slightly  over  13. 
an  unusually  high  rate  of  mortality  due  to 
the  fact   thit  during  the  sessions  the  de- 
mands In  time  and  strength  upon  the  aver- 
age Member  are  back-breakins  and  the  temp- 
tattoo  Is.  of  course,  to  overwork  excessively. 
I  an  told.  Admiral  Sxan^n.  by  those  In  po- 
sition to  know  that  the  number  of  conjcres- 
slonal    deatha    would    certainly    h-ive    been 
doubled  and  serious  prolonged  Illnesses  many 
times   multiplied    but   for   the   magnificent 
work  of  a  preventive  nature  and  of  medical 
eonsultatlcn  done  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy  through  Admiral  Calver.  for  20 
years  the  physician  to  the  Conaress.     Ad- 
miral   Calver    and    the    Navy    deserve    the 
thanks  of  the  Nation  for  keeping  the  Me:n- 
bers  of   the   Congress  on    their   feet   under 
treakendous  strain  and  thus  effecting  great 
•svlBfB  to  the   American   taxpayers  In   the 
way  of  the  large  expenditures  which  would 
be  necessary  for  special   primary  and  gen- 
eral electloiu  as  well  as  protecting  our  con- 
stitutional concept  of  equal  representation 
by  keeping  all  Members  on  their  best  feet 
physically    and    at    the    maximum   of    their 
strength.     When  Members  of  the  Ccngress 
require  hospital  treatment,  usxially  for  very 
brief  periods,  they  are  sent  to  naval  or  Army 
bospttals.  but  the  point  I  would  wish  to  get 
over  Is  that  for  this  service  the  Members  of 
Congress  pay  from  their  own  p>ocketa. 
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the  N  !  :..\l  Guard.  After  that.  In  a  very 
vital  serv.ce.  there  Is  that  st.ick  of  papers 
In  WasiUngton.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
wanu  It;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wants 
It;  so  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  the  peacetime  Coast  Guard  boss. 

The  appropriation  was  knocked  cut  earlier 
by  a  House  subcommittee  action.  Reason 
given:  economy.  There's  a  good  chance  an 
amendment  to  replace  It  will  be  offered  this 
week. 

This  Is  to  suggest  Congressmen  consider 
what  kind  of  economy  they  11  get  If  a  pile 
of  papers  Is  turned  loose  to  establish  port 
security. 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MM:.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  Irom  the 
Portland  i Maine >  Press  Herald: 
What  Paicr  Sati  HAasoBS? 

Maine  people  who  can  uoast  about  Port- 
land °s  admittedly  superior  harbor  have  cause 
to  be  concerned  about  a  little  side  show  being 
staged  In  Waahlngton  over  •4.1CX>.000.  a  small 
amount  these  days.  It's  money  the  Coast 
Guard  wants,  and  we  find  ourselves  partial 
to  their  argument. 

In  mobilization  plans  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  m  wartime  becomes  an  adminutia- 
tlve  part  of  the  Navy,  Is  charged  with  In- 
ternal-port security.  Its  the  Navy's  Job 
to  decide  who  should  get  In,  the  Army's  to 
keep  out  undesirables,  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
to  see  that  what  goes  Inside  a  vital  wartime 
harbor  is  not  contrary  lo  war  alms. 

The  Coast  Guard  leaves  that  kind  of  work 
up  lo  lis  Reserve,  and  right  now  the  Reserve 
consists  of  a  lot  of  papers  In  Washington 
with  names  »Ti:ten  on  them  In  neat  columns. 
That  8  where  the  $4,100,000  come«  In.  The 
Coast  Guard  wants  to  make  a  stab  at  train- 
ing the  Reserve  it  may  sometime  need  to 
send  to  Portland  and  other  hartKirs  to  iruure 
the  kind  of  security  we  re  talking  atx>ut 

The  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines 
have  stout  Reserve  pr(-g:.i.  is.      And  there  la 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  TTK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  fourth  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
C  V/ald'op  on  the  infiltration  of  com- 
munism in  our  covntry: 

Biggest  Stohy 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  talks  a  fero- 
cious war  against  communism,  these  days, 
now  that  any  fool  can  see  what  goes  on, 
both  abroad  and  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
•  Suddenly,  now.  It  Is  popular  with  all  his 
kind  to  rip  and  roar  against  Stalin  with  ex- 
actly the  same  laneuaire  and  ineptitude  the 
same  exact  gang  used  against  Hitler. 

A  long  time  aeo,  W.  Shakespeare  noted  the 
weakness  of  elddj  minds  for  foreign  quar- 
rels which  serve  so  well  to  divert  attention 
from  Ills  at  home. 

Acheson  and  friends  are  full  of  furious  ob- 
jection to  the  spectacle  of  communism  In 
Czechoslovakia.  China.  Rumania,  and  other 
such  far-away  places. 

But  what  have  they  ever  done  to  under- 
stand and  put  logs  in  the  way  of  commu- 
nism here? 

Americans  who  have  done  their  home- 
work on  the  case  of  communism  can  under- 
stand, for  example,  the  difference  between 
testimony  sworn  under  oath  to  the  Senate 
committee  by  Louis  P.  Budenz.  and  testi- 
mony by  Dr.  Bella  Dodd  or  Earl  Browder. 

Budenz  Is  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Dally  Worker,  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  conspiracy  against  civiliza- 
tion on  these  shores. 

To  have  held  such  a  position.  Budenz  had 
to  be  an  Important  figure  In  the  Communist 
cau«e. 

But  today  Budenz  Is  a  church-eolng  cltl- 
Ben  and  professor  at  Fordham  University, 
one  of  the  most  sedate  and  dignified  of  all 
American  schools. 

Fordham  does  not  hire  cx-Communlsts  on 
speculation.  In  the  mere  hope  of  their  re- 
form. 

More  than  that.  Budenz  has  been  the  chief 
witness  of  the  United  St.ntes  Government  In 
Its  mt«t  Important  court  actions  against 
communism. 

Such  are  the  things  to  consider  In  Judging 
how  much  to  believe  him  as  a  witness. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Bella  D?dd  la  an 
exmember  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
Communist  organization  who  did  not  re- 
sign or  rej<'nt,  but  was  fired  by  her  superiors. 

Why?  She  says  she  Is  the  victim  of  char- 
acter assassins.  Who?  Well,  certainly  any- 
body who  has  done  his  homework  knows  that 
means  character  assassins  from  within  com- 
munism, not  from  without. 


The  Communists  regard  the  r««t  of  all  the 
world  as  enemies  with  whom  th«y  are  at  war 
and  who  must  be  conquered. 

They  do  not  listen  to  the  outs  de  world  for 
advice  or  usage  of  their  own  me-nbershlp 

So  Dr.  I>-»dd  Is  not  one  who  his  quit  com- 
munism. She  is  complaining  lecause  cm- 
munism  quit  her.  She  has  net  renounced 
the  Ccnununlst  doctrine,  to  cci  quer  by  any 
means,  legal  or  Ulegal.  but  to   :onquer. 

In  her  class  falls  also  Earl  Browder.  once 
secretary  and  spokesman  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  In  this  country.  K  switch  In 
Kremlin  tactics  in  1945  resulted  In  hia  down- 
fall    Has  Browder  repented? 

This  writer  once  asked  Brcwder  polr.t- 
blank  hew  he  would  like  to  be  a  Communist 
•gain. 

He  answered: 

"I  am  a  Communist." 

That,  after  he  had  been  r  dlculed.  de- 
nounced, and  expelled  from  the  ccnsplr-.cy. 
and  all  Communists  who  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  him.  cXjielled  nlong  vlth  him. 

Remember.  Communists  hold  our  l3-*s  do 
not  bind  them  in  any  way.  Wh:it  good  Is  'he 
word  of  a  Communist,  therefore,  or  the  word 
of  one  who  thinks  himself  a  Coraraunlst? 

As  Indicated  earlier  In  these  articles,  this 
reporter  began  to  learn  about  .hat  20  ye.-».r8 
ago,  as  an  eyewitness  to  a  massave  Commu- 
nist propaganda  exercise  In  Ne»  York. 

The  incident  was  the  funer:J  of  a  Com- 
munist killed  In  a  street  riot.  The  ccm- 
manders  of  the  propaganda  I'xerclse  were 
then  whipping  up  excitement  !n  the  streets 
because: 

1.  They  believed  then,  as  they  do  today, 
that  human  behavior  can  be  predicted  with 
scientific  accuracy,  through  understanding  of 
what  they  call  scientific  Marxis:n. 

2.  Their  analysis  of  the  times  In  1S30  w?.s 
that  the  hour  for  open  revolution  In  the 
Western  World  had  struck. 

So  they  were  building  up  a  series  of  shock 
st.iges  to  bring  down  authorltj  and  literally 
seize  the  people  and  property  jf  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  force. 

Thus.  In  New  York  City  20  years  ago.  I  saw 
how  ruthless  are  the  mind  anc  will  of  com- 
munism. Just  as  the  years  foil  i-vlng  showed 
evidence  that  the  Communist  mind  Is  Igno- 
rant of  good  Judgment. 

The  incredible  but  very  real  parallel  Is  the 
mlsjudgment  of  communism  by  people  like 
Secretary  Acheson.    Or  is  It  that? 

To  evaluate,  you  have  to  Icok  somewhat 
Into  the  political  seduction  of  our  age,  called 
scientific  Marxism. 


Resolution  Cal!s  for  Report  on  Pine 
Ridge  Land  Takicg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  C.VSE 

or  SOtTTH   0AKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESHNTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2S.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dtkota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  lonj  been  interested  in 
the  activities  of  a  group  which  called  it- 
self the  Pine  Ridge  Bombing  Area  Group. 
It  was  composed  of  former  Indian  own- 
ers of  land  condemned  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  use  as  an  aerial  gunnery 
n.iiKe  in  time  of  war.  Th'  area  con- 
demned comprised  a  pood  part  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota. 

Here  was  a  proup  of  Indians,  wards  of 
the  Government,  who  had  their  lands 
tai.en  fioiu  them  without  benefit  of  an 
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opportunity  to  show  their  actual  losses 
occasioned  by  such  taking.  In  some 
cases,  the  owners  were  told  that  they  had 
to  remove  in  30  days  because  the  Japs 
were  coming.  In  other  cases,  threats 
directed  to  those  who  might  resist  caused 
a  hurried  massed  e.xodus  in  which  many 
personal  effects  were  left  behind. 

In  cases  w  here  the  owners  had  received 
old-age  assistance,  "old-age  liens"  came 
in  and  took  the  low  price  paid  for  the 
land,  without  the  owner  ever  seeing  the 
money,  as  repayment  for  previously 
given  old-age  assistance. 

All  of  this  looked  to  me  like  another 
•"forced  patent"  situation.  In  the  Sjv- 
enty-eighth  Congress  I  was  successful  in 
getting  pa.ssed  legislation  which  would 
reimburse  ward  Indians  for  State  taxes 
paid  on  land  which  had  been  patented 
without  their  consent. 

In  this  case  it  seemed  to  me  the  Gov- 
ernment again  cau.'-ed  the  .«;ale  of  this 
land  without  the  consent  of  the  individ- 
ual owners  and  the  subsequent  confisca- 
tion of  the  sale  price  for  previously  given 
old-age  assistance  amounting  to  "forced 
patents"  in  every  sense  of  those  words. 
The  same  idea  applied  to  the  other  cases 
in  which  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
show  losses  and  damages  over  and  above 
the  bare  appraised  price  v.-hich  no  In- 
dian was  given  the  right  to  contest. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  H.  R.  6664  to 
correct  these  injustices.  A  subsequent 
hearing  on  the  bill  resulted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  a  formal  resolution  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress.   The  resolution  follows: 

\\'hereas  during  the  years  1941,  1942,  and 
1943  the  War  Department  found  necessity 
for  taking  and  took  certain  lands  belonging 
to  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  ot 
South  Dakota  or  to  certain  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof;  and 

Whereas  It  is  questionable  whether  all 
legal,  equitable,  and  cutomary  rights  were 
given  to  the  owners  In  the  taking  of  such 
lands  by  the  United  States  Government:  and 
Whereas  the  proceeds  received  for  the 
taking  of  such  lands  caused  the  removal  of 
many  such  owners  from  the  rolls  of  old-age 
assistance,  which  assistance  they  were  other- 
wise entitled  to  by  virtue  of  existing  State 
and  Federal  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  proceeds  received  by  many 
such  owners  were  made  subject  to  old-a?e 
assistance  liens,  thereby  depriving  them  of 
their  property  through  no  fault  of  their  own: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to 
make  such  Investigations,  surveys,  and 
studies  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  report,  with 
recommendations  based  thereon,  to  this 
committee  In  regard  to  the  following: 

( 1 1  The  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  taking  by  the  War  Department 
of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  or  to  certain  Indi- 
vidual members  thereof  during  the  war  years 
of  1341.  1942.  and   1943. 

(2)  The  procedure  used  by  the  United 
Spates  Government  In  the  taking  of  such 
lands  Including  information  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Legal  rights  given  to  such  owners  by 
the  United  States  Government  In  the  taking 
of  such  lands. 

(bi  Basis  and  method  of  appraisal  fol- 
lowed In  determining  value  of  such  lands. 


(c)  Opportunity  given  each  allottee  for  a 
court  determination  of  valu;  of  land  taken, 
ana  opportunity  given  each  .ndlvldual  allot- 
tee to  be  heard  directly  on  tne  evaluation  of 
his  tract. 

(d)  Consideration  given  In  the  appraisal 
of  Improvements  on  lands  taken. 

(e)  Consideration  given  In  the  appraisal 
of  lands  taken  to  such  assets  as  water,  water 
rights,  timber,  minerals,  etc. 

(f)  Varianc2  between  value  paid  for  In- 
dian-owned land  and  white-owned  land 
taken  by  the  Government. 

(g)  Variance  between  value  paid  to  owners, 
white  or  Indian,  who  contested  condemna- 
tion proceedings  in  court  and  those  who  ac- 
cepted  Government   appraisal. 

(h)  Reservation  of  mlnera  rights  on  State 
school  lands  as  compared  vlth  nonreserva- 
tlon  of  such  rights  on  I;idiaa-owned  land. 

(1)  Duly  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  protect  and  reserve  mineral  rights  on  In- 
dian lands  taken  by  the  Government. 

(J»  Consideration  given  to  relocation  and 
resettlement  of  aUottees  whose  lands  were 
taken. 

( k )  Use  of  unfair  or  unethical  methods  In 
obtaining  consent  of  owne-s  to  appraised 
value  and  resulting  possession  of  land  by 
the  Government. 

(1)  Consideration  given  to  tribal  property 
rights  and  their  reestablish ment. 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  Statu  social-security 
law  upon  proceeds  received  Ijy  such  owners. 
Including  Information  on  the  following: 

(a I  Results  of  such  owner.''  receipt  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  such  lands  with  respect 
to  benefits  under  State  and  Federal  social- 
security  laws. 

(b)  Old-age-assistance  hers  that  attached 
to  proceeds  received  from  sale  of  such  lands. 

(4)  That.  If  such  owners  did  not  receive 
Just  and  adequate  compensation  for  lands 
taken:  that  measure  of  damages  which  would 
adequately  compensate  them  for  the  lands 
taken.  Including  costs  In  rexoval  to  another 
location,  and  complete  assln.ilation. 

(5)  Comparison  of  present  status  of  both 
tribe  and  allottees  with  status  before  lands 
were  taken  by  the  Government;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  said  rejiort  and  recom- 
mendation, together  with  the  supporting 
data  on  which  the  same  is  based,  be  made 
available  to  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical, but  not  later  than  the  opening  day  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. 


The  American  Way— How  May  We 
Improve  It  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AftuJ<'28.  1950 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Ohio,  spon- 
sors annually  an  Ohio  high-school  essay 
contest  on  some  subject  of  public  in- 
terest. This  year  the  subject  was  the 
American  Way— How  May  We  Improve 
It.  Approximately  75,000  essays  were 
submitted.  Out  of  this  number  12  were 
selected  as  winners  and  the  12  high- 
school  students  who  wrote  them  were 
awarded  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  luncheon  with  the  prize-winning 
Ohio  essayists.  To  meet  these  young 
people,   to  see   their  bright   faces  and 


listen  to  their  keen,  intelligent  com- 
ments on  the  .'^tate  of  our  Nation,  was  to 
feel  that  the  future  of  America  is  in  good 
hands.  To  read  their  essays  gave  posi- 
tive proof  of  that  feeling. 

One  of  the  winners  this  year  is  Mr. 
Daniel  Bercik.  a  student  at  St.  Marys 
High  School  of  Port.smouth,  Ohio.  To  be 
able  to  write  a  prize-winning  essay  in 
this  State-wide  contest  i3  an  indication 
of  outstanding  ability  and  excellent 
teaching.  Daniel  Bercik's  essay  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  A.merican.  For  a 
ninth-grade  student,  a  high-school 
freshman,  it  Is  doubly  remarkable. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bercik  and 
his  teachers  at  St.  Marys  High  School 
upon  his  success  in  this  contest.  I  be- 
lieve his  essay  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  as  follows: 

The  American  Wat — How  Mat  W« 
Impkovx  It? 

"I  Am  an  American."  Can  any  one  of  us 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  these  few  words? 
Whether  uttered  here  or  In  any  of  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  they  claim  the  person 
making  the  statement  as  being  a  member  of 
otir  democracy. 

This  country  had  its  origin  In  greatness. 
It  was  founded  by  men — great  men,  whose 
Inborn  instinct  of  freedom  was  Insup- 
pressible.  It  continued  to  thrive  on  the  en- 
ergy and  thought  of  hardy  pioneers  whose 
love  of  Ireedom  was  unvanqulshed.  These 
men  of  vision  wanted  the  right  to  worship 
as  they  pleased  and  the  right  to  speak  and 
act  without  having  to  fear  the  consequences. 
To  obtain  these  freedoms  they  were  willing 
to  go  to  any  length,  even  to  death  if  neces- 
sary. As  enthusiasts  for  a  new  way  of  life, 
they  were  bound  together  by  Indissoluble 
bends  and  united  In  one  cause,  that  of  lib- 
erty—liberty not  only  for  themselves  but 
also  for  the  coming  generations  who  would 
be  the  freemen  of  tomorrow. 

To  maintain  this  noble  heritage,  it  be- 
hooves each  of  us  to  strengthen  our  forces 
in  a  common  cause.  V/e  must  be  willing  to 
Sacrifice;  we  must  be  willing  to  fight  even  aa 
our  forefathers  fought  to  keep  the  American 
way  free  from  the  onslaught  of  prejudice, 
bigotry,  and  racial  differences  that  are  con- 
stantly threatening  to  engulf  It.  This  Is  the 
sacred  duty  of  every  loyal  and  progressive 
American. 

To  overcome  the  trials  that  He  before  us, 
all  must  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy 
predecessors.  Our  enemy  today  is  not  the 
enemy  which  our  sires  fought.  It  Is  not  the 
oppressions  of  a  cruel  mother  country  nor 
the  tyrannical  impositions  of  evil  lords,  but 
It  Is,  Instead,  the  Infiltration  Into  our  Gov- 
ernment of  aliens  bent  In  belief  and  activity 
on  the  destruction  of  our  democracy.  Com- 
munism, socialism,  and  all  the  other  Isma 
generate  ruin  to  the  easy  flow  of  democratic 
living,  unless  watched  and  checked  with  the 
precision  of  the  stalwart  fathers  of  our 
country. 

We.  the  children  of  today,  will  be  the 
Americans  of  tomorrow.  Every  generation 
has  had  Its  great  problems  to  contend  with. 
Because  today's  problems  are  especially  great 
and  vital,  it  Is  our  pride  and  duty  as  Ameri- 
can youths  to  provide  ourselves  with  an  edu- 
cation that  will  be  our  strength  against 
aggressive  forces.  The  basic  battle  plan  of 
our  present  enemies  Is  to  utilize  Ignorance; 
they  prey  first  on  the  stupid  people  of  the 
world  who  have  not  the  common  sense  to 
opp<:)se  them.  Working  for  a  foreign  power 
or  for  personal  gain,  they  first  aim  to  dupe 
the  common  people  by  telling  them  of  the 
Utopia  that  will  supposedly  be  theirs  if  they 
merely  Join  them.  If  this  strategy  falls  they 
go  underground  and  there  with  a  surpris- 
ingly small   force   do   unprecedented  harm. 
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There  they  dig  at  the  very  root  of  dem(x:racy 
to  undermine  U. 

A  menace  like  thU  cannot  be  allowed  to 
gather  strength.  lu  very  beginning  must  be 
stamped  out.  As  Americans,  we  demand 
united  action  against  a  common  enemy. 
First  we  must  arouse  a  conscious  realization 
of  our  present  well-being  and  security  under 
the  American  way  of  life.  Then.  Inspired  by 
the  strength  of  It,  we  will  triumph  even  as 
those  before  us  triumphed.  We  will  allow 
no  evil  to  threaten  the  heritage  we  have  re- 
ceived. With  our  enemy  grounded,  we  will 
build  a  bigger  and  better  futtire  for  the 
American  way. 


Reserve  Officer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUTSl.^NA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  brilliant  address  made  by 
Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Chief  of  Staff. 
United  States  Army,  at  the  Louisiana 
State  con\-ention  of  the  Reserve  OfiBccrs 
A.ssociation  of  America,  held  at  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  on  April  21.  1950.  The  address 
follows: 

Deeply  Ingrained  In  our  national  philos- 
ophy is  the  concept  that  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  citizens  to  defend  this  Nation 
in  lime  of  dan-jer.  It  had  Its  origins  in  the 
resoluteness  of  the  minutemen  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  who  first  displayed  the  cour- 
age  that  hus  been  the  inspiration  for  our 
preparednest,  ever  since.  The  threats  to  their 
security  were  so  Immediate  and  so  real  that 
they  found  it  necessary  for  all  to  integrate 
into  their  peacetime  pursuits  an  individual 
defensive  posture.  Otir  problems  'xlay  are 
not  too  different  from  theirs — with  one  ex- 
ception— the  dangers  to  our  way  of  life  are 
more  complex. 

The  mli.uteman  concept  Is,  of  course,  a  de- 
fensive philosophy,  and  that  Is  as  It  should 
be.  The  small  Army  that  we  have  always 
maintained  In  peacetime  could  not  possibly 
be  considered  a  force  for  aggression.  And 
our  civilian  components — our  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  and  our  National  Guard — are 
patently  defensive  forces.  Our  Army,  com- 
posed of  these  three  components,  is — and 
always  has  been — nothing  more  than  an  or- 
ganization to  defend  our  homes  against  the 
Initial  onslaught  of  an  aggressor,  to  provide 
a  continuous  examination  and  research  Into 
new  techniques  and  weapons  of  war.  and  to 
form  the  nucleus  for  rapid  expansion  In  time 
of  emergency — and  thereby  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression — a  force  for  the  prevention 
of  war 

I  recently  heard  the  charge  that  the  Regu- 
lar Army  wa^.ted  to  do  away  with  the  Re- 
aarw*.  Any  clear-thlnklng  American — what- 
ever his  profession — could  not  seriously  be- 
lieve such  a  charge. 

For  we  have  always  considered  ourselves  in 
the  tJnited  States  as  having  one  Army,  mad* 
up  of  several  components.  Each  component 
ccniplements  and  strengthens  the  others  and 
all  are  vital  to  our  national  security.  An  offi- 
cer recently  described  this  relationship  as 
eloquently  as  I  have  ever  heard  I"  He  said 
that  there  are  in  the  American  community 
today  three  groups  of  our  citizens  who  are 
deeply  Interested,  and  who  participate  ac- 
tively In  our  Army  programs:  First.  tlu)6« 
who  devote  full  time  to  active  military  serv- 
ice—the  professional  soldiers  who  constUut* 
the  Ki^'ilar  Ar-ny. 


There  Is  another  group  of  men  who  do 
not  devote  their  entire  time,  and  whc  do  not 
make  a  full-time  career  of  the  Army,  but 
who  can  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
national  defen.se  These  are  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard. 

Then  there  Is  still  another  group  of  persons 
In  civil  life  who  do  not  have  the  time  that 
g\iardsmen  have  to  give,  but  who  still  want 
to  take  an  active  part  in  national  defense. 
Our  Organized  Reserve  Corps  offers  these 
men  a  means  by  which  they  can  contribute 
to  national  preparedness. 

Whatever  their  degree  of  participation,  all 
three  of  the  components  constitute  one 
Army.  That  Is  the  reason  why.  in  our  re- 
cent presentation  of  the  Army  organization 
bill  to  congressional  committees,  we  have 
asked  that  there  be  only  one  term  to  desig- 
nate our  Army,  and  to  do  away  with  any 
differentiation  between  the  terms  "United 
States  Army"  and  "Army  of  the  United 
States." 

The  rapport  between  our  three  components 
must  be  of  the  htghe.'^t  order,  and  we  must 
keep  it  that  way.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  taken  such  an  active  interest  In  our 
new  Organized  Reserve  program,  and  why 
I  have  personally  presented  It  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
President. 

So  many  of  you  here  today  fought  In  World 
War  II.  and  have  kept  up  with  International 
affairs,  that  It  seems  redundant  for  me  to  tell 
you  what  has  happened  since  1945.  But  to 
place  what  I  have  to  say  about  our  new  Re- 
serve program  in  proper  per.spectlve.  T  pro- 
po.se  to  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  that  time,  as  you  know,  things  were 
confused — both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally— as  far  as  military  policy  was  con- 
cerned. 

We  all  thought  we  were  entering  upon  a 
period  of  world  peace,  and  so  we  did  a  very 
natural  thing:  We  demoblll?ed  the  finest 
Army.  Navy,  ahd  Air  Force  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  We  did  not  have  unification 
as  we  have  now.  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  not  agreed  upon  any  firm  unified 
defense  plan  for  tise  In  tlie  event  of  an 
emergency. 

It  was  In  that  atmosphere  that  the  sec- 
tion V  committee,  consisting  of  regulars, 
guardsmen,  and  reservists,  reviewed  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  program  with  a 
view  to  coming  up  with  a  new  postwar  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  confused  International  atmosphere 
that  I  have  Just  described,  these  men  were 
working  in  the  dark,  and  yet  they  had  to 
devise  a  plan  under  which  we  could  operate 
until  world  conditions  crystallized.  They 
did  recommend  a  plan  which  was  later 
adopted,  and  under  which  we  have  been  oper- 
ating for  the  past  3  years.  The  plan  they 
formulated  in  1943  contemplated  about 
1.000.000  men  In  ORC  unlU.  plus  an  unde- 
termined number  of  individual  reservists 
who  would  be  needed  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  in  aU  components  of  the  Army. 
The  plan  they  proposed  was  based  upon  a 
concept  of  a  mublllzatlon  force  that  would 
require  a  great  many  divisions  in  the  first 
year  of  war.  It  also  assumed  the  availability 
of  ample  funds  and  a  constant  flow  of  trained 
manf>ower  from  the  operation  of  the  uni- 
versal military-training  program  Althrugh 
the  plan  met  certain  obstacles.  I  feel  that  It 
made  reasonably  satisfactory  progress.  Some 
11,000  units,  company  size  or  .smaller,  and 
3,000  tralnng  units  were  organized,  and  ap- 
proximately 120,0cX>  officers  and  90.000  en- 
listed men  were  actively  participating  in  the 
Reserve  program 

The  major  difficulties  we  encountered  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  plan  were  the 
msK'nitude  of  the  program  and  the  lack  of 
facilities.  The  very  9Ci.pe  of  the  prottram  In- 
hibited adequate  planning  aad  supervision 
of  training  Tills  was  further  complicated  by 
the  Inability  to  provide  adequate  armory 
space  which  in  turn  limited  the  amount  uX 


equipment  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  units.  Naturally,  those  limitations  ad- 
versely affected  the  recruitment  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

Also,  events  caught  up  with  that  program. 
We  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
ternational situation;  we  adopted  unifica- 
tion; we  obUlned  definite  strategic  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Congress  saw  fit  not  to  p-^*"  »  universal 
military  training  bill. 

In  light  of  these  new  developments.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  our  Initial  postwar  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  programs  had  to  be 
revised  and  brought  Into  consonance  with 
the  strategic  requirements  established  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  matter  of  funds  Is  a  factor  I  cannot 
emphasiz*"  too  much.  We  must  realize  tnat 
a  fine  balance  must  be  struck  between  mili- 
tary requirements  and  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  economy.  That  is  our  real  dilem- 
ma— ^how  to  maintain  a  reasonable  military 
posture  and  yet  not  spend  ourselves  into 
economic  collapse.  Our  Nation  is  not  at 
war — but  neither  are  we  really  at  peace,  for 
we  must  prepare  for  a  war  that  may  be 
thrust  upon  us — and  yet  we  are  doing  this 
while  trying  to  conduct  business  as  usual  in 
the  sincere  hope  that  war  will  not  come. 

While  we  are  In  a  period  of  twilight — this 
quasl-peace,  the  police  states  of  the  world 
are  In  a  period  of  quasi-war  In  which  they 
are  feverishly  Increasing  their  strength  eco- 
nomically, politically  and  militarily.  They 
have  been  increasing  their  advantage  in  land 
forces,  while  at  the  same  time  rapidly  de- 
veloping their  air  and  sea  forces. 

Meanwhile,  within  our  own  armed  forces, 
we  have  had  to  make  radical  adjustments. 
With  prices  and  development  costs  of  new 
equipment  rlslni;.  we  have  found  It  difficult 
to  conform  to  the  real  limitations  that  our 
national  economy  Imposes.  However.  I  feel 
that  real  progress  has  been  made,  and  is 
still  being  made,  toward  providing  effective 
defense  within  our  means.  Every  prop-Dived 
defense  activity  must  l>e  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  Its  relative  importance  and  its  es- 
timated minimum  cost,  because  we  cannot 
hope  to  provide  absolute  seciu-lty  within 
the  means  available  to  us.  Tlierefore.  econ- 
omy Wiis  a  very  real  consideration  In  the 
preparation  of  the  new  Organized  Reserve 
program. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  program,  the  cur- 
rent plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Ltaff  were 
the  controlling  factor.  The  concept  of  our 
requirements  for  the  first  year  of  war  has 
been  materially  modified  since  1945.  and  In- 
cludes Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  di- 
visions which  depend  upon  the  Or3anl7ed 
Reserve  Corps  to  provide  many  of  the  aux- 
iliary combat  supi  ort  units,  the  great  bulk 
of  senlce  fipport  units,  and  Individuals  re- 
quired for  early  mobilization. 

Modiflcntion  of  the  over-all  strategc  re- 
quirements has  also  affected  the  peacetime 
objective  of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps 
program.  In  order  to  provide  a  program 
that  would  conform  more  realistically  to 
known  requirements,  to  estimated  manpower 
potential,  and  to  current  and  projected 
budgetary  capabilities,  a  complete  restudy 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  program  was 
Initiated  in  July  of  1949.  and  completed  dur- 
ing November  of  the  same  year. 

The  organization  established  under  the 
new  program  includer  the  Active  Reserve, 
the  Inactive  Reserve,  and  the  Honorary  Re- 
serve. The  Active  Reserve  has  two  parts, 
the  Oi*ganlzed  Reserve  and  the  Volunteer 
Reserve.  Tlie  Organized  Reserve  consists  of 
personnel  In  units,  plus  those  Individuals 
needed  upon  mobilization  In  the  units  and 
staff  agen  les  of  the  Regular  Army.  The 
Volunteer  Reserve  consists  of  Individual  cffl- 
cer  and  enlisted  fillers  for  the.  Army;  the 
terms  "Inactive  Reserve"  and  "Honorary  Re- 
serve" are  self-explanatory. 

The  first  step  in  the  reframing  of  the  ORG 
progriun   was  to  iasxue  that   in  peacetime, 


only  those  units  absolutely  necessary  for 
early  mobilization  were  maintained.  In 
general,  the  restudy  indicated  that  our  for- 
mer goals  were  substantially  correct  as  a 
long-terra  requirement  for  the  first  2  years 
at  war  and  would  approximate  1,000.000  offi- 
cers and  men  in  units. 

The  restudy  also  Indicated  that  a  desir- 
able peacetime  Organized  Reserve  would  ap- 
proximate 625.000  Individuals  and  a  mini- 
mum Organized  Reserve  of  approximately 
867.000  officers  and  men.  This  last  figure 
would  necessitate  maintaining  all  ORC  units 
at  100  percent  officer  strength  with  enlisted 
personnel  at  cadre  strength.  The  Regular 
Army  reinforcements  would  be  maintained 
at  100  percent  officer  and  enlisted  strength 
and  the  25  cadre  divisions  at  cadre  strength. 
This  organization  Includes  some  9,000  units. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  per- 
sonnel In  units  of  the  organized  portion  of 
the  Active  Reserve,  there  must  be  available 
on  M-day  some  130.000  officers  and  2iX).000 
enlisted  men  to  reinforce  units  In  being. 
These  individuals  constitute  the  Volunteer 
Reserve,  and  are  of  necessity  In  the  last 
priority  for  pay  purposes. 

In  this  connection.  I  might  add  that  the 
President's  budget  message  In  1951  contem- 
plates no  pay  for  Individuals  presently  In 
training  units.  In  the  present  program, 
such  Individuals  correspond  to  personnel  In 
the  Volunteer  Reserve  and.  If  the  provisions 
of  the  1951  budget  directive  are  maintained 
In  subsequent  years,  will  be  on  a  non-pay 
status. 

As  far  as  the  organization  of  units  Is  con- 
cerned in  the  new  program,  it  Is  proposed 
that  there  be  but  one  required  type  unit, 
the  cadre  type,  with  provision  for  advance- 
ment to  fully  organized  status' If  funds  per- 
mit of  all  tmits  except  the  25  cadre  divisions. 
This  change  simplifies  the  program,  and 
meets  our  minimum  mobilization  require- 
ment for  ORC  unit  organization. 

One  Important  feature  of  the  new  program 
In  regard  to  units  is  the  carefully  considered 
requirement  that  they  attain  a  prescribed 
strength  within  a  definite  period  of  time. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  necessitate  relocation 
Of  the  tmlt  in  question  to  a  more  favorable 
locality.  We  feel  that  this  requirement  la 
a  good  one,  for  not  only  will  It  encourage 
Reserve  commanders  to  keep  their  units 
above  certain  minimum  strengths,  but  it 
Will  also  Insure  realistic  effective  units  In 
localities  that  can  support  them  on  a  volun- 
teer basis. 

Certainly  any  sound  program  for  the  ORC 
mtist  provide  for  the  progressive,  profession- 
ally efficient  training  of  Individual  Re- 
•ervlsts.  For  this  purpose,  the  new  program 
proposes  to  establish  ORC  schools  on  a  na- 
tion-wide scale.  In  geographical  areas  as  ac- 
cessible as  possible  to  Reservists.  These 
schools  will  utilize  Instructional  materials 
of  the  Regular  Army  service  schools,  and 
provide  training  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  reservist  for  his  duty  in  the  event 
of  war,  retain  his  Interest,  and  give  the  Gov- 
ernment greater  returns  for  every  dollar  In- 
vested In  the  program.  These  schools  will 
Utilize  existing  governmental  Installations 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  334 
such  schools  will  be  required.  We  have  pres- 
ently available  275  Installations  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we 
have  had  to  face  In  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been 
the  promotion  of  reservists.  As  you  know. 
the  terminal  promotions  that  were  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  produced  a  top- 
heavy  grade  structure.  Also,  the  establish- 
ing of  retirement  privileges  has  materially 
reduced  the  rate  of  volunteer  attrition.  The 
combination  of  these  two  factors  has  flowed 
down  promotions. 

Under  the  new  program,  this  situation 
will  be  considerably  Improved  by  establishing 
a  stable  organization  In  the  Organized  Re- 
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serve,  and  a  firm  strength  requirement  In 
the  Volunteer  Reserve.  With  these  factors 
established,  the  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
able  to  formulate  an  equitable  promotion 
S3rstem  which*  provides  for  advancement  and 
reasonable  attrition.  Of  course.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  system  will  be  so  phased  as  to 
protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Interests  of 
the  Individual,  and  the  full  effects  will  not 
be  evident  for  several  years. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  major  ob- 
8tacl3  to  rapid  growth  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate 
unit  facilities.  I  believe  that  this  difficulty 
has  been  considerably  alleviated  by  the  new 
program.  The  reduction  In  the  number  of 
units  and  Increased  construction  of  semi- 
permanent type  armories  will  provide  the 
necessary  facilities. 

Another  problem  we  had  to  consider  In  otir 
new  ORC  program  was  equipment.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  althoucrh  equipment 
Is  available  for  Issue  to  Reserve  units,  the 
unit  commanders  have,  in  many  Instances, 
been  reluctant  10  accept  it  because  they 
lacked  adequate  storage  facilities.  The 
provisions  of  adequate  facilities  shotild  over- 
come this  problem. 

In  general,  we  have  sufficient  equipment 
on  l^and  to  meet  otir  minimum  training  re- 
qtiirtments.  although  In  certain  specific  cate- 
gories, there  have  been — and  still  are  today — 
troublesome  shortages.  Of  course,  these 
shortages  are  not  unique  to  the  Reserve 
program,  but  are  common  throughout  the 
entire  Army.  I  have  been  devoting  consid- 
erable time  lately  to  the  study  of  Army 
equipment  problems,  and  hope  that  as  time 
goes  by  we  will  be  able  to  solve  them. 

The  cost  cxf  the  new  program  is  greater 
than  that  of  either  fiscal  year  1949  or  1950. 
And  although  we  have  established  several 
plans  for  the  Implementation  of  the  new  pro- 
gram— a  3-year,  a  5-year,  and  a  7-year  pro- 
gram— the  attainment  of  the  objectives  out- 
lined In  each  of  them  is  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  funds. 

Because  it  is  closely  allied  to  our  Organized 
Reserve  Corps  program.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Reserve  Officers'  training 
program.  At  present,  our  ROTC  program  is 
geared  to  produce  22.000  reserve  officers  a 
year.  These  are  not  solely  for  the  Reserve 
Corps  however.  We  need  Reserve  officers  on 
active  duty  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  we  need 
this  source  of  new  officers  for  the  Regular 
Army  Itself.  We  count  upon  getting  rough- 
ly 25  percent  of  our  Regular  officers  from  the 
ROTC,  both  from  honor  graduates,  and  from 
competitive  tours  of  active  duty.  In  this 
way.  the  ROTC  program  Is  a  very  Important 
part  of  our  plan  for  broadening  the  base  of 
the  Officer  Corps  of  the  Reeular  Army,  as  well 
as  producing  officers  for  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  and  the  National  Guard. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
advantages  of  the  new  ORC  program.  With 
simplified  organizational  structure  and  forced 
provrresslon  of  units,  we  expect  to  have  more 
units  actually  In  being  than  we  had  under 
the  old  program.  With  simplified  reporting 
procedures,  we  will  be  kept  fully  aware  of 
the  forces  available  In  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps,  and  of  their  state  of  proficiency. 
Given  that  information,  we  will  have  a 
sound  basis  for  estimating  and  supporting 
fiscal  and  equipment  requirements,  and  for 
planning  realistic  training  that  will  stimu- 
late the  Interest  of  those  who  participate. 

This  Is  a  program  which  I  am  confident 
win  ensure  that  the  ORC  will  continue  to 
furnish  the  reserve  strength  that  has  long 
been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  national 
security. 

Inherent  In  our  way  of  life  is  the  potential 
to  stirvlve  In  a  world  threatened  by  a  preda- 
tory philosophy  t>acked  up  by  unprecedented 
military  forces — forces  that  we  could  not 
match  for  long  without  cortalling  the  very 
freedoms  we  seek  to  preserve.  )t  Is  a  unique 
quality  of  democracy  that  It  Inspires  its  cltl- 
Bens  spontaneotisly  and  voluntarily  to  Inta- 


grate  Into  their  peacetime  pursuits,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  leadership  and  technical 
skills  that  we  can  draw  upon  In  time  of  dan- 
ger. The  complexity  of  modern  war  pre- 
cludes our  doing  this  In  the  simple  manner 
of  the  Minute  Men  of  175  years  ago.  but 
our  present-day  civilian  components  pro- 
grams provide  the  opportunity  for  their  mod- 
ern counterparts  to  develop— In  the  manner 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  the  extent  of 
their  time  and  ability— the  forces  we  would 
need  If  another  terrible  conflict  abould  oc- 
cur. 


The  Most  Dan^eroas  Ism  in  the  World, 
"Because" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

Oy  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Friday.  April  2S,  1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Richard  S.  Kaplan,  historian  and 
service  officer  of  the  Gary  Memorial  Post, 
No.  17,  American  Legion,  as  reprinted 
from  the  Hoosier  Legionnaire,  March 
Issue,  by  the  Labor  Beacon  of  Michigan 
City. 

We  shall  all  do  well  to  take  cognizanca 
of  this  veterans'  philosophy  so  admirably 
displayed  in  Because. 

The  article  follows: 
Eecausb 

Day  by  day.  my  heart  has  been  growing 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  inside  of  me  Iv» 
been  getting  sicker  and  sicker  Reading 
the  audacious  boasts  and  pledges  of  tha 
leaders  of  the  Conamunist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  whom  are  now  on 
trial  before  Judge  Medina,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  war  Ijetween  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, they  will  support  and  aid  Russia,  simply 
nauseates  me. 

How  in  the  name  of  heaven  can  men  pos- 
sessing the  brain  of  an  ant  live  In  these 
United  States  and  support  the  Ideologies  of 
communistic  Russia^  As  a  democracy,  why 
should  we  continue  to  harbor,  protect,  and 
tolerate  these  disloyal  creatures? 

Why  do  I  feel  so  bitter  about  these  men 
and  all  of  their  ilk?  Because  I  love  America, 
love  these  United  States  with  all  my  heart 
and  with  all  my  soul.  Why  do  I  love  my 
country  as  I  do? 

Because  my  father  (God  rest  his  soul) 
came  here  from  Russia  as  a  young  man,  flee- 
ing from  persecution  and  Czarism.  He  had 
nothing  but  his  hands,  his  mind,  and  a  will 
to  learn  and  work.    He  found  both  here. 

Attending  night  school  (at  no  cost  to 
him)  he  learned  the  English  language  and 
the  history  of  this  country.  He  was  given 
the  chance  to  earn  his  living  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  whole  world  before  him  han- 
dicapped by  nothing  and  no  one  other  than 
his  own  will  and  ability. 

Because,  given  the  ctiance.  my  father  waa 
able  to  own  his  own  little  business,  practice 
his  religion  in  his  own  temple,  and  raise 
four  children  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Because  those  four  children  were  given  a 
free  education,  a  chance  to  obtain  college 
educations,  a  chance  to  travel  and  know 
this  country. 

Because  all  through  our  lives  we  went  to 
bed  at  night  safe  and  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  police  were  In  the  streets,  not  to  knoclc 
at  our  doors,  not  to  search  our  homes  or  to 
grab  any  of  us  and  throw  us,  wllly-nlily,  into 
a  dungeon — but  to  protect  us  against  evil- 
doers.   Asleep   or  awake,  each  of  us  knew 
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that  the  power  of  our  town.  o\xi  country. 
State,  and  Nation  was  behind  us.  watching 
over  us.  protecting  us  like  a  loving  mother 
ri»ady  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  any  who 
would  harm  us  and  to  avenge  an  Injury  to 
us  through  its  police  and  courts. 

Because  In  spite  of  my  religion  (or  because 
of  It).  I  was  ible  to  achieve  an  honored  pro- 
fession and.  like  my  parents,  bring  my 
daughter  and  grandchild  Into  this  world 
blessed  and  protected  by  the  same  country. 

Because,  when  my  father — an  orthodox 
Jew — died  In  Allston.  Mass  .  he  was  carried 
to  his  grave  by  10  pallbearers— police  cflJcer 
friends  of  his  In  life— all  Roman  Catholics, 
cam^  to  say  their  last  farewells  to  their 
fjiend. 

Because  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
serve  my  c-^untry  In  time  of  peace  and  In 
the  armed  forces  In  time  of  war.  not  because 
I  was  forced  to  do  so,  but  because  I  wanted 
to  do  so. 

Because  none  of  the  events  and  conditions 
ab<3ve  presented  could  ha\e  occurred  in  Com- 
munist Russia,  where  the  individual  is  brit 
a  grain  of  sand  to  be  blown  hither  and  yon  by 
the  faintest  breath  of  the  Politburo  and  its 
stooges,  where  the  state  is  god  and  all.  and 
where  the  individual  Is  but  a  servant  of  the 
sute  Because  communism  is  the  drug  that 
destroys  the  very  roul  of  man.  dwarfs  the 
mind  of  man.  and  leaves  him  a  pliable  tool. 

Beoiuse.  having  known  freedom  all  my  life. 
I  treasure  it;  and  freedom  is  an  unknown 
thing  in  communistic  Rufsla.  or  any  country 
dominated  by  communism  Anything  or 
anyone  who  would  take  away  my  freedom — 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  worship. 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  to  live  my  life 
'  as  I  wish  to  live  11.  so  long  as  I  do  not  hurt 
my  fellow  man — I  repeat,  anything  that 
would  destroy  that  freedom.  I  hate  with  all 
the  h.T.red  In  my  heart. 

Beca'jse  communism,  evil  thing  that  it  is. 
will.  If  allowed  to  sptcad  and  grow  in  this 
country,  destroy  the  breath  of  life  as  we 
Americans  know  It.  And  though  the  stooge 
leaders  of  comijjiunlsm  in  this  country  don't 
realize  it.  they.  too.  will  be  destroyed,  for 
they  will  outlive  their  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munletic  stale,  and  communism  has  always 
preached  that  that  which  Is  not  uselul  to 
the  state  mu.«t  be  destroyed. 

If  my  father  were  alive  today,  he  would 
say.  as  he  sa'd  '00  times  over  in  his  life. 
"There  Is  no  greater  or  better  country  in 
all  the  world  than  the  United  States.  I 
know  You  who  were  born  here  don't  ap- 
preciate a  good  country.  I've  seen  the  sleet 
and  the  storm  and  the  rain  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  sunshine — represented  by  the 
United  States" 

Let  us  all  say  amen  to  his  words. 

To  these  who  prate  of  their  love  for  com- 
munism, all  I  can  say  is.  "I  pity  you.  May 
1.  however,  suggest  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  spare  your  presence  here.  Go  Join 
the  country  you  love  so  much;  practice  your 
communistic  ideology  there.  We  want  no 
part  of  It  here  " 

I  love  my  country. 

I  hate  and  fear  communism,  because  It 
has  brought  fear  where  only  love  existed 
before. 


Air  Age  in  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TTZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SI^NTATIVKS 

Friday.  April  2S,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
first  sp.viion  of  thi.s  Con'.ireji.s,  I  intro- 
duced Hou^se  Resolution  363  which  called 


for  an  expression  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  in  the  development  of 
an  aircraft  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Such  an  under takme  is  being 
conducted  by  the  A  k  M.  College  of 
Texas  with  the  help  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  College  Station. 
Tex. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing aiticle  entitled  "Air  Aie  in  Agricul- 
ture" which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  Sun- 
day, April  23.  1950: 

Air  Ace  in  Agriculture 
(By  J.ihn  Furneaux) 

Another  Ell  Whitney  of  the  cotton  Industry 
cr  Cyrus  Hall  McCormlck  of  the  grain  fields 
may  be  in  the  making  at  Texas  A.  and  M. 
this  year. 

There  a  dozen  specialists  are  working  night 
and  day  in  an  effort  to  perfect  an  airplane 
which  may  revolutionize  dusting,  spraying, 
fertilizing,  and  seeding  from  the  air. 

Whitney  s  gin  actually  made  the  cotton 
farmer  of  the  South.  McCormlck.  with  his 
improved  reaper,  pointed  the  way  toward 
prosperity  for  the  grain  farmer. 

And  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and 
Texas  in  particular,  such  a  plane  as  the 
A.  and  M.  men  are  now  designing  may  mean 
dollars  in  the  bank.  T-bone  steaks  on  the 
table,  and  Cadillacs  in  the  garage. 

Frtd  E.  Welck.  aeronautical  engineer  In 
charce  of  the  project,  admits  that  the  air- 
planes use  in  agricultural  projects  isn't  new. 

But  It  is  Weick's  intention  to  perfect  a 
plane  which  will  do  what  none  other  before 
It  has  accomplished — a  plane  embodying  the 
characteristics  of  the  slcw-flylng  crafts  of 
years  ago  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  super- 
speed  jets  which  streak  above  the  earth  at 
unbelievable  rates. 

When  the  experimental  plane  is  finished 
and  perfected  manufacturers  will  then  be 
able  to  produce  the  craft  for  vital  agricul- 
tural work 

Helping  Welck  with  his  task,  besides  the 
A  and  M.  experts,  are  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
National  Flying  Farmers  Association. 

To  do  what  the  researchers  at  Agglcland 
are  hoping  for.  the  plane  must  have  adequate 
maneuverability,  good  visibility,  excellent 
rate  of  climb,  correct  distribution  by  hopper 
placements,  safety,  and  must  be  easy  to 
repair 

"Some  of  the  planes  now  in  use  have  these 
qualities  to  a  degree,  but  not  to  the  extent 
we  seek."  Mr.  Welck  says.  "And.  it  takes 
all  of  them  in  their  proper  balance  to  attain 
the  field  distribution  we  are  shooting  at." 

"It  s  a  big  order."  admits  Welck.  a  genial 
6-footer  who  practlcaly  grew  up  in  an  air- 
plane 'And  It  must  be  understood  that  we 
are  purely  researchers.  We  are  not  promising 
anything.  We  are  merely  hoping  to  accom- 
plish what  we  have  set  out  to  do." 

That  Welck  knows  his  business  can  hardly 
be  contested  when  one  looks  at  some  of  his 
previous  accomplishments  He  designed  and 
developed  America's  first  two-control  plane, 
the  Ercoupe;  he  is  credited  with  the  design 
a'ld  engineering  development  of  the  luw- 
drag  cowling  for  radial  air-cooled  engines  and 
the  design  of  the  first  "spinprofjf"  airplane. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  national  com- 
mittees In  the  field  of  aviation.  Included  are 
the  aenxlynamlcs  committee,  the  industry 
consuillng  committee  and  the  propeller  sub- 
committee of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (or  Aeronautics;  the  Guggenheim  Medal 
Board  of  Award.  Collier  Trophy  Board  of 
Award,  chairman  of  the  contest  board  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  Association,  the 
nonscheduled  flying  advi.iory  committee  oX 
the  Civil  Acrunuutlcs  Administration. 


He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautical Sciences  and  In  1945  received  the 
Sylvanus  A.  Reed  award  presented  by  the 
institute.  The  following  year  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Fawcett  aviation  award. 

Actual  work  on  the  undertaking  started 
last  August.  Since  then,  the  preliminary 
design  of  the  "workhorse  '  airplane  has  been 
completed  and  construction  started. 

A  "mockup  "  of  the  center  portion  of  the 
fuselage,  including  the  pilot's  compartment, 
hopper  and  wing  center  portion,  has  also 
been  constructed,  "y  doing  this,  the  men 
are  better  able  to  visualize  the  design  layout 
for  this  vital  part  of  the  assembly. 

Weick  candidly  admits  that  the  plane  will 
not  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Rather  will  It  be 
an  "ugly  duckling."  as  he  expresses  it.  with 
utility  the  paramount  objective. 

The  low  wing  of  the  monoplane  will  be 
very  thick  to  provide  adequate  hopper 
space,  and  will  spread  some  40  feet  to  obtain 
a  low  operational  speed  and  quick  take-off. 
The  plane  will  carry  a  200  horsepower  engine 
which  Is  expected  to  provide  for  a  cross- 
country cruising  speed  of  90  to  100  miles  an 
hour. 

More  Important,  however,  than  its  cruising 
speed  is  accomplishment  of  the  actual  work 
at  hand — dusting  or  spraying,  seeding  or  fer- 
tilizing more  efficiently — and  to  do  this,  a 
plane  must  be  able  to  fly  at  comparatively 
slow  speeds. 

"We  are  shooting  at  a  speed  of  only  45 
miles  per  hour  with  a  normal  load,"  Mr. 
Welck  says,  "This  will  be  invaluable,  we  feel. 
In  getting  more  efficient  distribution. 
Agricultural  experts  will  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  after  the  plane  is  in  operation,  how- 
ever, measuring  just  how  efllcient  it  is." 

Planes  flying  as  low  as  3  or  4  feet  above 
ground  obviously  constitute  a  hazard  for  the 
3.000  to  5.000  fliers  who  are  today  dusting, 
spraying,  and  doing  other  agricultural  JvJbs. 
And  It  was  to  many  of  these  pilots,  their 
companies  and  other  experts  that  the  A. 
and  M.  men  went  before  work  was  started  at 
College  Station. 

From  the  hundreds  of  comments  they 
made,  the  complaints  they  registered  about 
present-day  equipment,  and  their  Ideas 
about  the  plane  they  "would  like  to  have" 
came  the  plans  which  Welck  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  attempting  to  put  Into  effect. 

"A  wide  view  forward  and  down  Is  Im- 
portant in  low  altitude  dusting  and  spraying, 
for  example,"  says  Mr.  Welck.  "The  pilot 
has  to  clear  fences  and  trees  iis  well  as  make 
tiuns  at  low  altitude  at  each  end  of  the 
swatii.  A  Kocd  view  In  the  direction  of  the 
turn,  therefore,  is  Imperative. 

"Just  as  necessary  for  efficiency  is  a  clear 
view  to  the  rear  in  order  that  he  may  note 
the  effectiveness  ol  his  work.  It  was  mainly 
for  these  reasons  that  we  selected  a  low-wing 
monoplane." 

Hopper  location  In  the  new  plane  may  be 
In  the  wings,  or  In  the  plane's  center  section, 
and  both  locations  are  to  be  tried.  Every  pass 
over  a  Qeld  must  count,  and  proper  distribu- 
tion is  a  must  if  the  alrpUne  is  to  do  its  work 
successfully. 

Two  things  had  to  be  considered  besides 
this.  howfc>er,  in  determining  the  hopper 
placement.  Many  dusts  are  highly  corrosive 
and  can  damage  metal  plane  parts,  so  hopper 
surfaces  are  to  be  treated  with  special  cor- 
rosion-resisting comp.>unds. 

If  you  mix  engine  exhaust  Are  with  some 
of  the  highly  flammable  dusting  compounds, 
trouble  Is  not  only  sure,  but  quick.  Plans 
for  the  new  plane  include  placemen:  of  the 
exhaust  over  the  low  wing.  As  the  distribu- 
tion system  Is  underneath.  Welck  fc  h  the 
fire  hazard  may  be  surmounted. 

For  vision's  sake,  the  plane's  coc'.:plt 
normally  would  be  placed  as  far  forward 
as  possible.  But,  for  safety's  sake.  It  should 
be  as  close  to  the  tall  as  feasible. 

To  accomplish  both  factors.  Welck  and  his 
a:^oclates  pluu  on  placing  the  cockpit  hl(ih 


In  the  center  of  the  fuselage,  above  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  wing  and  behind  all 
loads,  which  should  absorb  much  of  the 
shock  in  the  event  of  a  crash. 

From  the  super-fast  Jet  planes  of  the 
stratosphere  Welck  borrowed  the  seat  for 
his  experimental  plane.  This  seat  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  moved  up  or  down 
by  a  control  lever.  This  will  be  particularly 
advantageous  to  the  pilot  when  he  is  actually 
working  at  his  task,  for  In  the  up  position 
visibility  Is  greatly  increased. 

From  the  fighter  plane,  he  borrowed  a 
shoulder  harness  which  allows  freedom  of 
movement  for  the  pilot,  but  has  an  inertia 
reel  that  locks  In  the  event  of  a  crash.  The 
pilot's  body  is  then  held  rigidly  In  position. 
The  new  plane  also  will  have  its  instrument 
panel  farther  forward  than  Is  customary,  to 
prevent  the  pilot  from  striking  his  head  on 
it  In  the  event  of  a  crash. 

A  rigid  pilot's  headrest  will  provide  a  pro- 
tective turnover  structure,  and  guards  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  open  cockpit  to 
deflect  wires  and  branches  over  the  pilot's 
head. 

If  the  landing  gear  of  the  plane  should 
come  in  contact  vith  wire  fences  or  tele- 
phones wires,  a  special,  sharjxned  leading 
edge  of  the  supports  will  cut  the  wires  rather 
than  allow  the  plane  to  become  entangled. 

A.  and  M  .  with  Its  39  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  was  a  logical  choice  for  the 
plane  experiment,  for  after  the  task  of  de- 
veloping It  Is  completed  It  must  be  fleld- 
tested  and  the  results  tabulated. 

Engineers  and  funds  for  the  plane  are 
being  provided  by  the  CAA.  while  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  provid- 
ing its  research  facilities  and  the  advice  of 
lu  p'ant  and  Insect  experts. 

"The  end  of  the  year  may  see  the  plane 
Ir  the  air  for  the  first  experim.ental  flights." 
Mr.  Welck  says.  "But  It  may  be  some  time 
after  those  initial  flights  before  we  are  ready 
to  get  to  work  on  the  second  phase  of  our 
project,  that  of  actually  plotting  results  In 
the   field" 

Meanwhile.  Welck  is  getting  in  some  per- 
sonal flying  time  dally. 

Every  morning  he  climbs  Into  his  silver 
monoplane  at  the  small  airport  at  his  home 
and  flies  the  2'2  air  miles  to  A.  and  M 's 
Easterwood  airport  where  the  project  is  be- 
ing conducted. 

Morning  mall  for  the  Welck  family  is  de- 
livered by  the  engineer  at  lunchtlme  via  the 
same  plane.  Back  to  work  alter  lunch  and 
home  again  each  night  in  the  plane  Is 
standard  routine  for  Welck. 

"It's  monkey  business.  I  guess."  the  6-footer 
says.  "But,  after  all,  I  have  to  practice  what 
I  preach,  don't  I?  ' 


Refreshing  Words  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  M.^ssACHC^rrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mit  Speaker,  many 
of  us  acknowledge  to  a  profound  sense 
of  futility  in  attempting  to  have  put  into 
practice  what  so  many  of  us  have  been 
so  diligently  preaching,  namely,  the  crit- 
ical necessity  for  reducing  Government 
expenses.  I  have  been  pleased  to  note 
♦hat  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- Register 
has  editorialized  along  this  line  and  I 
include  herewith  that  editorial  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 


RmiESHiNG  Words  in  Conceiss 

In  these  times,  when  the  people  are  being 
soaked  for  burdensomely  heavy  taxes  to 
finance  a  Washington  orgy  of  waste,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  a  Member  of  Congress  speak 
as  Representative  A.  L.  Goodwin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts did  on  the  floor  of  the  House  one 
day  this  week. 

it  is  regrettable  that  more  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  speaking  in  the  same  fashion 
about  the  opportunity  and  need  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"We  all  know."  Mr  Goodwin  told  his  col- 
leagues, "that  there  are  many  duplications 
and  overlapping?  in  the  administration  of 
government,  and  we  all  know  that  waste  and 
extravagance  Is  ever  present. 

"We  also  know  that  practically  every  gov- 
ernmental department  and  agency  Is  over- 
staffed    •     •     •. 

"I  know  of  no  way  to  economize  except  to 
economize.  I  know  of  no  way  to  cut  ex- 
penses except  to  cut.  I  feel  that  the  temper 
of  my  own  people  is  such  that  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  my  representation  of  them 
in  Congress  If  I  preach  economy  and  fall  to 
practice  it     •     •     •. 

"I  propose  to  be  consistent  and  vote  for 
every  reasonable  saving  which  can  be  made. 

"I  know  of  no  other  way  In  which  I  can 
demonstrate  that  I  have  been  sincere  when 
I  have  warned  my  people  back  home  that  we 
are  headed  for  national  financial  disaster  un- 
less we  can  call  a  halt  in  reckless  Govern- 
ment spending  and  do  It  now." 

There  must  have  been  those  among  Con- 
gressman Goodwin  s  colleagues  who  squirmed 
guiltily  at  the  sound  and  shock  of  his  words. 
For  what  he  said  (whether  so  Intended  or 
not)  has  the  quality  of  a  sharp  dressing -down 
for  the  element  on  Capitol  Hill  which  never 
get^  any  closer  to  economy  than  lip  service 
brings  it. 

At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  there  been  greater  need  for 
sound  economy  in  Federal  Government.  Yet 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  cause  of  economy 
Is  being  treated  with  more  lip  service  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Washington  today  than  ever 
before. 

The  Nation's  taxpayers,  unjustly  burdened 
to  foot  the  bill  of  Washington's  spendthrift 
didoes,  see  a  great  deal  of  congressional 
shilly-shally  about  economy.  In  far  too 
many  instances,  a  declaration  of  interest  in 
reducing  waste  is  followed  up  by  votes  to 
hand  out  money  for  bureaucrats  to  waste. 

In  short,  too  many  in  Congress  are  giving 
economy  the  Up-service  treatment — declar- 
ing themselves  In  favor  of  economy  but  fall- 
ing to  stand  up  for  economy  when  the  show- 
down arrives. 


Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  down  In 
Louisiana,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress,  today  the  people  are 
celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fifth  aniuversary  of  the  founding  of 
a  great  institution — Centenary  College 
of  Louisiana.  This  college  was  estab- 
lished at  Jackson.  La  ,  and  through  the 
years  it  has  developed  and  grown  and 
continued  to  function  as  a  great  l)eacon 
ligiit  of  higher  learning  m  the  United 


States.  It  Ls  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions in  the  country ;  and  it  is  the  oldest 
in  the  Str.te  of  Louisiana,  in  point  of 
service. 

As  a  proud  citizen  of  Louisiana  and  of 
the  Fourth  Conpressional  District.  I  ex- 
tend my  sincerest  congratulations  to 
the  trustees,  president,  and  faculty  of 
Centeiiary  College  of  Louisiana  upon 
reaching  this  notable  milestone  in  the 
long  tour  of  active  educational  leader- 
ship in  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Through  the  years.  Ix-n- 
efactors.  leaders,  and  teachers  of  Cente- 
nary have  shown  brilliant  moral  leader- 
ship and  service  to  the  Nation. 
Throughout  these  years  they  have  ex- 
emplified the  admonition  taken  from 
the  Scriptures.  "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nntions." 

The  history  of  the  college — the  oldest 
west  of  the  I  Mississippi  River — has  been 
a  unique  one.  Beginning  and  operating 
as  a  State-supported  school  for  20  years, 
then  as  a  college  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  institution 
has  survived  the  /iciss'ludes  of  the  years, 
including  three  great  war  catastrophes. 
Through  the  devotion  and  fortitude  of 
dauntless  and  sacrificing  friends,  the  col- 
lege survived  the  p(  vcrty  and  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Of  the  Centenary  students  who 
joined  the  Confederate  Army,  it  is  said 
that  every  member  of  the  senior  class 
gave  his  life  for  the  southern  cause.  In 
these  formative  years.  Centenary  College 
was  builded  by  hard-working,  earnest 
American  leaders,  who  entertained  the 
belief  tliat  education  should  be  broad  and 
refining  and  tolerant. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
college  was  moved  to  Shreveport,  La. — 
an  honor  and  distinction  to  this  city 
which  its  citizens  fully  appreciate.  We 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  are  proud  of  the  sons  of 
Centenary  who  have  filled  the  highest 
posiuons  in  our  state  with  credit  end  dis- 
tinction. Centenary's  contribution,  how- 
ever, rests  not  only  on  the  achievements 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  The  people 
of  Shreveport  realize  the  importance  of 
Centenary  College  to  the  community, 
and  are  justly  proud  of  the  enriching 
contribution  it  has  made  both  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  v.he  Nation.  We 
are  grateful  for  men  like  Dr.  George  S. 
Sexton,  who  steered  the  college  through 
some  of  its  most  trying  times.  His  hope 
and  dream  of  seeing  a  financially  strong 
Centenary  College  is  now  being  realized. 

On  this  one,hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Centenary  College  has 
many  things  to  make  it  proud.  Both  its 
faculty  and  students  have  won  recog- 
nition in  scholastic  attainments,  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  Christian  lead- 
ership. Centenary  has  a  faculty  whose 
ability  and  educational  leadership  is  not 
surpaissed  by  that  of  any  school  of  its 
size.  Graduates  of  this  great  school 
have  been  recognized  by  the  institutions 
of  the  country  for  their  preeminent  abil- 
ity and  influence. 

Centenary  College's  first  125  years 
have  been  filled  with  the  sorrows  of  three 
shattering  wars  as  well  as  the  joys  of 
peace.  Today  she  stands  as  a  living 
symbol  of  American  ideals.     She  faces  a 
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richer  future  than  her  founders  ever 
dreamed  of— a  future  of  leading  our 
young  people  along  the  paths  of  truth ; 
of  impressing  them  with  honesty  and 
integrity  in  their  lives  as  well  as  in  their 
thinking:  and  of  inspiring  in  them  con- 
fidence, fortitude,  and  patience  in  order 
that  they— tomorrows  leaders — may 
measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  our 
increasingly  complex  civilization.  This 
beacon  Imht  of  learning  on  the  banks  of 
Red  River  in  Louisiana  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  our  society  throughout 
its  history — an  even  greater  future  is 
within  her  grasp. 


The  Power  To  Deitroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

IF    NEW    WRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Hearst  papers  from  coast  to  coast 
on  April  4.  1950: 

The  1950  Campaign 

m THE    POWtm   TO   DESTIOT 

It  wts  John  Marshall  who  cemented  Into 
our  Jurisprudence  the  admonlicry  maxim — 

•The  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy  ■■ 

In  the  case  before  him.  the  great  Chief 
Justice  was  concerned  with  a  Slate  tax  levied 
upon  a  Federal  Institution. 

Wisely  he  held  that  a  State  could  not 
be  permitted  to  tax  a  national  Institution 
out  of  existence 

What  would  John  Marshall  say  today  of 
the  disquieting  fact  that  State  and  local 
government  are  In  the  course  of  being  ex- 
tinguished by  Federal  taxation  and  Federal 
bribes'" 

Originally,  and.  of  course,  before  there  was 
a  socialistic  confiscatory  Income  tax.  the 
United  States  Government  financed  Itself 
sufficiently  out  of  ciistoms  duties  and  a  few 
excises. 

Virtually  all  other  tax  sources  belonged  to 
the  Slates  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

The  unlimited  income  tax  introduced  the 
evils  of  unllmlled  Federal  spending 

And  to  feed  the  Increasingly  ravenous 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Government  began  to 
Invade — in  effect,  to  confiscate — tax  revenues 
that  were  necessary  for  State  and  local 
government. 

Moreover,  to  make  the  thievery  palatable, 
or  better  said  to  buy  the  unsuspecting  peo- 
ples  assent,  the  Federal  Government  adopted 
the  trick  of  sending  back  to  the  States,  and 
In  some  instances  the  communities,  part  of 
the  money  which  the  Federal  tax  collectors 
had  taken  away  from  them— itself  reserving 
the  rest  for  Its  own  support  and  purposes. 

Ttats  reallotmrnt  was  called  Federal  aid, 
and  •  little  of  It  was  jiutifiablc. 

But  It  has  grown  Into  an  enornums  racket 
which.  unlMs  cb«ck«d.  will  surely  enslave  the 
Mates  and  make  this  country  a  total 
bureaucracy. 

Aaeordlnc  to  lUp'Mentatlve  Tttontc  R. 
CotTDRT.  J"  ,  of  New  York,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  t/  kes  In  bllltuns  of  dollars  from  Ut« 
8tttes  ana  sends  only  a  (M^rtlon  of  it  back — 
to  do  ihinKS  that  the  States  o^uld  do  "better 
and  more  economically  '  for  themselves. 


For  j.long  with  the  Federal  rebates  goes 
Federal  control,  steadily  diminishing  the 
areas  of  State  and  local  self-government. 

And  the  political  wastage  is  tremendous — 
approximately  $5,000,000,000  a  year  simply 
disappears  in  bureaucratic  legerdemain. 

In  its  noteworthy  statement  of  principles 
the  congressional  leadership  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  proposed  the  only  remedy  for  the 
dangerous  condilion. 

It  proposed  a  nonpartisan  commission  to 
survey  the  whole  field  of  taxation,  and  to 
recommend  a  sensible  redistribution  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  and  sources  of  revenue 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
so  as  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
Stales  with  as  much  decentralization  as  Is 
compatible  with  the  national  welfare. 

As  one  of  the  party  leaders,  Representa- 
tive CouDERT  has  Introduced  legislation,  giv- 
ing this  Democratic  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  act. 

Unless  the  Congress  docs  act,  the  question 
should  be  made  a  prime  Issue  In  the  1950 
campaign. 

The  Republican  slogan  is  Liberty  Against 
Socialism. 

And— 

"The  surest  way  to  socialism,"  Representa- 
tive Cot-TJERT  warns,  "is  excessive  expenditure 
and  destructive  taxation." 


Farmers  on  the  Auction  Block 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  ihLiy.ix.H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Batavia  Herald,  of  Ba- 
tavia.  111.,  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of 
April  21,  1950: 

F.\RMERS    ON    THE    AUCTION     BLOCK 

Further  evidence  that  our  approach  to 
difficult  problems  these  days  is  from  the 
auction-block  standpoint  was  given  Mon- 
day evening  by  Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  ad- 
dressing the  annual  farmers"  dinner  of  the 
St.   Charles  Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Mr.  Kline,  In  a  masterful  address,  de- 
scribed present-day  conditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  the  legislation  that  Is  now  on 
the  sta'ule  books,  how  It  got  there,  and 
what  the  federation  believes  should  be  fu- 
ture policy  In  keeping  with  the  general 
American  economy. 

At  the  moment  there  are  two  camps  In 
*he  thinking  being  d<ine  about  a  farm  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Kline  and  his  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration are  in  one  camp:  Secretary  Brannan, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  the 
o:  jer  camp.  Mr.  Kline  emphasized  the  dif- 
ference In  the  philoeophy  of  the  two  groups, 
nn  1  their  approach  to  a  stable  farm  policy. 

Both  groupe  seem  to  understand  that  the 
present  system  of  high-farm  supports  with 
It*  dentructton  of  tucxin  Is  never  going  to 
»in  itrrlaim  from  the  rank-and-file  citizen. 
Mr  Kline  believes  passionately  In  the  free. 
dom  of  the  American  farmer,  and  the  fed* 
eratlon  Is  proposing  a  support  program  that 
gets  away  from  the  present  90  percent  of 
parity  to  a  more  elastic  formula  that  will 
follow  crop  productions  cU<«ely. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  trotted  out  what 
Is  K'orraily  known  as  the  Brannan  plan, 
modeled  closely  after  the  program  for  farmers 


that  England  has  had  for  some  years,  and 
which  we  understand  Is  not  only  costly 
but  has  already  deprived  the  English  farmer . 
of  much  of  his  Independence  and  freedom. 
Under  this  plan  the  farmer  wuuld  continue 
to  get  the  high  supports  of  present-day  leg- 
islation, the  consumer  would  buy  the  prod- 
ucts In  the  market  place  at  a  low  pries,  and 
the  American  taxpayer  would  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems. 

The  farm  bureaus  resent  Secretary  Bran- 
nan's  open  lobbying  for  his  plan.  Brannan 
Is  swinging  wildly,  hitting  In  the  clinches, 
and  using  every  device  known  to  entrenched 
officialdom  to  further  support  for  his  Bran- 
nan plan. 

Mr.  Kline  made  it  very  clear  Monday  even- 
ing that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  makes 
the  laws,  that  the  administrative  branch  of 
Government — that  Includes  Secretary  Bran- 
nan—has  only  one  Job  to  do,  and  that  Is  to 
carry  out  and  administer  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Kline  stressed  the  Imperative  need 
for  high-class  men  in  Congress,  and  an  end 
to  politicians  on  the  Hill  who  vote  subsidies 
to  farmers  or  any  other  powerful  group  In 
exchange  for  votes  at  the  polls.  The  prob- 
lems of  today  are  too  serious,  said  the  farm 
leader,  to  continue  a  system  of  auction- 
block  legislation,  that  we  must  have  a  new 
approach,  an  approach  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  welfare,  and  not  from  the  sel- 
fish welfare  of  any  pressure  group. 

Iii  a  radio-telecast  program  Sunday  after- 
noon Secretary  Brannan.  speaking  from 
Washington,  stated  that  Kline.  In  opposing 
his  program.  Is  "Talking  through  his  hat.  aa 
visual."  He  evidently  feels  that  Kline  doesn't 
know  what  he's  talking  about.  In  his  Fox 
Valley  appearance  Monday  night.  Mr.  Kline 
gave  every  impression  that  he  Is  a  remark- 
ably well-informed  man.  He  talked  like  a 
real  statesman.  He  seems  much  more  Inter- 
ested In  how  farmers  eat.  rather  than  how 
they  vole.  We  aro  Inclined  to  think  that  he 
Is  much  closer  to  solid  ground  than  Is  the 
Secretary,  and  we  believe  American  farmers 
think  so. 

The  St.  Charles  Chamber  of  Commerce  la 
to  be  congratulated  for  having  brought  to  the 
Fox  Valley  such  an  outstanding  man  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  much  confusion  in  our  think- 
ing on  the  all-Important  subject  of  farm 
legislation. 
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A  Pay-a$-You-Go  Proposal  for  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SUtTH   D.\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Emily  Cuyler  Ham- 
mond before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. March  23,  1950: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Emily  Cuyler 
Hammond.  I  am  here  as  a  private.  Indi- 
vidual Amrrlcai^  reprenenttng  no  uther  Indi- 
vidual or  grou^r  to  testify  against  H  R  0000 
on  the  basis  o{  I0  years'  sttidy  of  social  «ecu- 
rtty  at  hf^me  and  In  Europe.  I  nm  at  present 
preparing  a  book  ua  sccurltjr  or  freedom  la 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  give  you.  If  I  may, 
first  a  r^um^  of  the  rather  unique  experi- 
ence from  which  I  draw  my  conclusions; 
second,  the  reasons  I  believe  the  8>x-lal  Se- 
curity Act  to  be  a  mUnomer  and  H  R  OuOO 


to  ofTer  no  real  security:  and,  third,  an  out- 
line of  recommendations  for  a  self-support- 
ing, pay-as-you-go,  American  pension  pro- 
gram. 

In  .1931,  when  the  depression  posed  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  those  who 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  I  went  to 
Germany,  on  my  own  account,  to  Investigate 
the  whole  field  of  social  security  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Individual.  I  chose 
Germany  because,  since  Bismarck  started 
the  social  Insurance  movement  back  In  1883. 
the  country  had  had  time  to  assimilate  Its 
benefits;  and  the  principle  of  Insurance.  It 
seemed  to  me,  was  more  consistent  with 
American  tradition  than  the  dole.  I  con- 
fidently expected  to  find  the  contributory 
German  system  a  shield  to  human  dignity 
as  against  the  humiliation  of  public  relief. 

WriMAR    WZUARE    REPITBUC 

After  studying  the  Blsmarcklan  social  in- 
surances at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  I 
made  an  Investigation  of  those  laws  In  opera- 
tion In  a  number  cf  the  great  industrial 
centers.  In  cities,  small  towns,  and  rural 
areas.  I  Interviewed  government  officials  In 
charge  of  the  various  programs  on  the  Reich, 
province,  and  municipal  levels:  and  In- 
spected their  Institutions,  hospitals,  low- 
cost  housing  projects,  work-relief  projects, 
work  camjM,  or  whatever.  I  talked  to  poli- 
ticians, doctors,  employers,  and  labor  lead- 
ers. Most  Important  of  all.  I  talked  to  people 
covered  by  the  laws.  Wherever  posalble,  I 
lived  In  workers'  houses  or  In  the  home  of 
•ome  other  Reich  beneficiary  or  pensioner — 
because  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  Impact  of 
these  insurance  laws  on  the  Individual  Ger- 
man. 

BtJTINO    Orr    THE    OPPOsmON 

The  first  thing  that  Impressed  me  as  sig- 
nificant was  that  German  social  Insurance 
was  Insurance  In  name  only.  In  reality  It 
was  a  money-raising  device  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  Relch-subsldlzed  hand-out  on  the 
other,  given  and  taken  as  a  right  in  exchange 
for  freedom  of  action.  Government  officials 
looked  upon  "das  volR,"  as  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Generally  speaklne.  they 
assumed  that  the  more  Relchsmarks  they 
were  able  to  dispense  In  subsidy  to  Industry 
and  agriculture  and  In  benefits  to  the  people, 
the  less  trouble  there  would  be.  As  Bismarck 
had  Introduced  social  Insurance  to  buy  off 
labor  revolt  spearheaded  by  the  Socialists,  so 
Weimar's  social -democratic  and  ruccesslve 
leftist  regimes  liberalized  social  Insurance  In 
an  attempt  to  buy  off  Communist  or  Fascist 
revolution.  In  1931  and  1932,  Brunlng's 
center  party  was  caught  holding  the  bag. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Germans  with 
whom  I  talked,  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  so-called  social  Insurances — 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — expressed 
their  own  selfish  Interests.  The  enormous, 
bloated  bureaucracy  whose  members  owed 
their  Jobs  to  the  system  was  for  It  at  all 
costs.  The  higher  the  official  the  rosier  the 
glasses  through  which  he  viewed  the  welfare 
state. 

PBtssmr-ctorF  Morrvrs 

Employers  were  divided  and  profoundly 
disturbed.  For  the  most  part  they  clung  to 
the  t>ellef  that  social  IneiuvDoe  wm  the  pur- 
chase price  of  labor  peace  mod  ciMap  at  that. 
If  It  jave  value  received  But  with  the  de- 
priMlun.  the  increarinK  burden  of  the  reput>- 
Ue'fl  Ifuurance  and  welfare  taxes  had  become 
•o  Intolerable  as  further  to  reditce  over-all 
production  and  everyt>ody  employers,  cm- 
ptr;yec«.  and  t>enetlclarlee — had  smaller  plecee 
of  the  pie. 

Deaperute  employers  watching  the  growth 
Of  eomrounlsm  m  tbetr  factories,  among  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  in  the  Reicha- 
taf,  and  listening  to  a  moimtebank  promis- 
Inc  to  put  the  ancient  German  gods  to  work 
to  start  the  wheels  of  production  again,  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  backing  AduU  UiUer. 

•/ 


Labor  leaders,  who  had  abdicated  their 
eJTectlve  power  by  advocating  Reich  respon- 
sibility for  the  workers'  welfare,  boasted  that 
It  was  really  trade-unionism  that  had 
brought  the  social  Insurance  into  being,  com- 
plained that  the  government  was  not  doing 
enough,  but  had  no  solution  to  offer  as  to 
how  it  might  do  more  and  remain  solvent. 

All  these  donors  of  social  security  deluded 
themselves  on  the  people's  reaction.  The 
people,  the  beneficiaries  of  so  much  for  so 
little,  reacted  quite  diSerenily  from  what  was 
expected  of  them. 

FKEXDCM    rOH    SALX 

During  those  last  years  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public's existence,  the  average  German,  I 
discovered,  was  not  a  free  human  being 
whose  dignity  was  protected  by  his  allored 
Insurance  right  to  assistance  In  case  of  Ill- 
health,  unemployment,  disability,  '^r  old  age. 
He  was  a  state  serf,  cringing  smd  conforming 
In  the  preseice  of  officialdom;  carping  and 
cheating  behind  the  back  of  the  law;  doing 
the  minimum  required  of  him;  devoid  of 
personal  initiative:  Incapable  of  Independent 
reasoning;  blaming  the  government  for 
everything  that  went  wrong.  And  no  won- 
der 

The  average  Germ.an  under  the  Weimar 
Welfare  Republic,  did  not  have  to  think  for 
himself  or  plan  for  his  future.  He  was  de- 
pendent on  the  fatherland  directly  or  In- 
directly for  his  vocational  training,  for  hi* 
employment  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; for  his.  his  wife's  and  his  children's 
health;  for  any  sccldent  or  disability  that 
might  befall  any  of  them:  for  his  old  age;  for 
his  burial:  for  his  survivors. 

Having  to  make  few  Important  decisions 
for  himself  in  day-to-day  life,  he  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  knew  what  to  do  In 
time  of  crisis.  Just  as  his  wife  and  his 
children  coiild  have  little  respect  for  the 
husband  and  father  who  ran  to  the  govern- 
ment for  every  need,  so  in  turn  he  could 
have  litle  faith  in  the  paternalistic  state  un- 
able to  solve  its  own  problems.  The  father- 
land's various  social  Insurance  funds  bad 
been  broke  so  often  that  the  fiction  of  re- 
serves was  no  loneer  taken  seriously.  But 
when  the  government  exhibited  its  Innate 
weakness  by  ruling  by  edict,  the  confused 
ar.d  harassed  serf  naturally  turned  to  whom- 
ever most  convincingly  promised  him  a  way 
cut  of  his  dilemma. 

POLITICAL    THICKS    COME    HOME    TO    tOOST 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ana  convinced  that  Bls- 
marcklan social  security  in  its  political  de- 
ceit, basing  rights  on  token  contributions, 
robbing  the  people  of  Initiative  and  respon- 
sibility, reducing  production  by  back-break- 
ing taxation,  necessitating  ever  more  cen- 
tralized government  controls,  was  the  essen- 
tial underlying  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Weimar  Welfare  Republic — and  Incidentally 
of  Hitler ■»  rise  to  power. 

In  December  1933.  after  making  a  com- 
parative study  of  security  under  the  Nazis. 
I  came  heme,  and  In  August  1935  witnessed, 
to  my  horror,  my  country  following  In  .the 
footsteps  of  Germany,  embarking  on  a  course 
I  felt  to  be  fraiight  with  disaster.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act  was  sponsored  by  men  and 
women  wanting  to  do  good  by  their  fellow 
men.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slight- 
est question  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  for- 
eli:n  concept  or  of  copying  a  foreign  •yitcm 
In  extravagant  detail  which,  however  Utopian 
It  sotwded  m  tlMurjr,  had  been  proved  In 
practice  to  be  eeooomlcally  uneound.  When- 
ever I  brmtgbt  up  the  point  of  the  coi:ep»e 
of  the  Weimar  Welfare  Republic,  the  an- 
rwer  was:  "Oh,  that  could  only  happen  in 
Germany  The  Germane  are  sheep  It 
couldn't  happen  here— or  anywhere  eUe." 

E4MK  CAUSE,  SAME  EfTECT 

In  July  1937,  I  went  back  to  Eurojpe  and 
from  that  Ume  until  the  war  brought  tue 


home  again.  I  made  a  comparative  study  of 
social  security  in  its  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural, collective,  and  political  aspects  In 
France,  Germany  again,  Poland.  Austria, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Albania,  and  Greece.  Everywhere,  I  found 
that  the  same  cause  re.'^ulted  In  the  same 
eSect:  To  the  extent  that  a  government 
took  responsibility  from  the  Individual 
tiirough  social  security,  to  that  extent  the 
Individual  had  lost  his  personal  freedom  and 
Initiative.  Social  security  was  the  barom- 
eter of  dictatorship. 

Since  the  war.  I  have  made  surveys  in  a 
number  cf  Sutes.  to  gather  material  for  my 
b.jok.  Wanting  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
Blsmarcklan  social  security  on  the  Individ- 
ual American.  I  lave  talkrd  to  beneficiaries 
In  their  cwn  homes,  usually  by  a  random 
ringing  of  door  bells  in  working-class  dis- 
tricts. After  allaying  the  Initial  dreadful 
suspicion  that  I  might  be  a  social  worker 
coming  to  spy  and  alter  taking  an  oath  that 
I  would  never  divulge  Identity,  I  have  en- 
countered remarkable  candor. 

Although  Europe  was  Buffering  varying  de- 
grees of  depression  when  I  made  my  studies 
there,  and  we  have  been  enjoying  relatively 
high  employment  here,  nevertheless  I  have 
the  uncanny  feeling  that  I  am  redrcamlng 
an  old  dream.  There  Is  the  same  sneering 
at  the  government  for  not  giving  enough, 
the  same  boasting  of  chiseling  with  the  easy 
'Everybody  else  gets  away  with  It,  why 
shouldn't  I?" 

But  there  Is  a  difference.  There  are  still 
Americans  who  would  rather  suffer  hardship 
than  either  undergo  a  needs  test  or  cheat  to 
get  something  for  nothlixg.  There  is  also  a 
healthy  questioning  as  to  whether  the  law 
itself  Is  not  unjust  and  whether,  after  all.  it 
vTOuld  not  be  better  to  exchange  alleged 
future  security  for  an  honest  dollar. 

INSECnU:  DEMOCIACT 

1  am  opposed  to  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  H  R.  6000  because  OASI  Is  un- 
Annerican  economically  and  ideologically. 
It  will  lead  to  sialism  here  as  It  did  In  coun- 
try after  country  in  Europe — unless  It  Is 
slopped  now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit,  we 
cannot  enact  laws  which  undermine  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  expect  to  survive 
as  a  free  people. 

I  shall  not  dwelj^pon  the  fictitious  OASI 
fimd:  the  fact  of-double  taxation,  the  bur- 
den on  Industry  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
In  infiatlonary  prices;  the  expense  of  an 
expanding  bureaucracy  tending  unnecessary 
wage  records:  or  the  precarloiisiy  mounting 
costs  of  H  R.  6000.  I  should  prefer  to  con- 
centrate on  the  effect  of  the  injusticea  of  the 
act  on  the  individual  American. 

UNJUST  LAWS  MAKE  DISHONEST  PtOPLE 

OASI  is  dishonest  In  principle  and  per- 
formance. Its  avowed  purpose  Is  to  protect 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  It  proceeds 
to  try  to  fool  the  Individual  Into  believing 
that,  by  Its  compulsory  contributions,  he  Is 
paying  his  own  way  for  security  and  old  age. 
This  Is  not  true  The  people  In  increasing 
numbers  know  It.  And  tb<'ir  dignity  is  not 
protected  by  the  prepense.     On  the  contrary. 

There  is  neither  dignity  nor  Justice  in  a 
120,000  windfall — a  hand-out  from  the  pub- 
lic purse — to  a  tAO  OOO-a-vefir  executive  em- 
ployee. And  the  same  goee  for  the  hand- 
otrta  rlfbt  on  4lown  the  line  to  the  unhnpr^y 
conpulaory  contributor  who  ml««««  "ineured 
ttatiut"  by  half  a  qtiarter  and  has  to  under(f(> 
a  needs  test  to  qualify  fr^r  luurtstance. 

Accordtnf  to  the  Federal  Beeurtty  Afenfy, 
at  the  end  of  194«,  of  the  80,4^)0  OOO  per»or.s 
who  had  contributed  Into  OASI.  ae  700  fX« 
did  not  have  Insured  stittua  Even  under  the 
wider  coverage  of  H  B  BU'.'O.  -niteen  or  eo 
million"  of  the  gainfully  employed  will  re- 
mnln  uncovered— not  to  mer.tlon  thuee  who 
will  lose  or  never  acquire  "sutua." 
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nrrrmiixD  rcomsis 
In  otter  words.  OASI  falls  of  lt«  purpose: 
As  •  haiMl-out.  It  u  denclnn  the  self-respect 
of  those  who  can  save  for  themaelTea  and 
otten  no  protection  to  those  who  need  It 
t.  This  create*  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
ly  people  as  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 
Why.  they  as*,  should  some  who  have  worked 
dOlgently  all  their  llTes.  have  to  undergo 
the  Indignity  of  a  needs  test,  while  others 
may  receive  windfall  benefits  whether  they 
need  them  or  not?  Why  should  contributions 
ever  have  to  be  forfeited'  Why  should  the 
Government  want  anyone  to  stop  working? 
Mr  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  unjust  laws 
and  honest  cittaens. 

LXT  CNClf  SAM  DO  IT 

niMfcr  aailataace.  financed  by  Federal 
gnmts-tn-atd.  la  tieplorable  for  three  reasons : 
I  at  the  needs  test;  (bt  dangerously  in- 
creasing costs;  «ci  dangeroiisly  increasing 
Federal  penetration  in  a  field  I  believe  the 
fathers  of  our  country  never  intended  the 
Federal  Gcvernment  to  enter 

I  take  It  to  be  axiomatic  that  in  a  free 
society  the  individual  earns  his  own  bread 
and  butter.  When  the  individual  falls,  his 
family  looks  out  for  him;  when  his  family 
falls  or  he  has  no  family,  his  church  or  his 
community  takes  over;  when  his  church  and 
community  fail,  the  State  takes  over;  and 
when  the  State  wants  more  money.  It  cries 
to  Washlngif.n  The  number  of  representa- 
tives of  State  agencies  who  have  come  here 
professing  a  desire  for  more  granu-in-ald. 
is  an  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  family, 
the  church,  the  community,  and  the  State. 

The  more  Federal  money  made  available 
for  the  needy,  the  more  needy  there  will  be. 
Ereutually.  the  more  there  are  depending 
upon  thi-  Federal  O'r.ernment.  the  leas  Fed- 
eral moriey  there  wUl  be.  There  will  come 
a  day  of  reckoning,  as  there  has  come  to 
every  other  welfare  Stat  •  in  history— unless, 
of  course,  we  stop  letting  Uncle  Sam  do  it 
and  do  it  ourselves  now 

We  Amerlcaru  as  individuals  have  already 
delegated  loo  many  of  our  prerogatives  The 
delegation  of  love  of  our  neighbors  and  of 
klndneas  to  our  neighbors'  crippled  children 
•nd  oth^r  disabled  members  of  our  c  jmmu- 
liltiM  U.  in  fact.  Impossible  Love  and  ktnd< 
cannot  be  reduced  to  •  benefit  formula, 
to  a  price  of  Itvinf  bodfM.  Assistance 
■bould  stay  with  the  local  r immunity  and 
raettvt  not  a  penny  of  Federul  aid 

CMDKBMINSWC  tNOCraNDtNCt 

Tb«  B.  R.  HAjO  redenmtion  of  employe* 
and  propoMU  to  include  the  self-emuloyed 
UtKler  OA8I  would  only  undermine  ths^lnde- 
pend«nce  of  that  many  more  of  our  cvux*tfs 
and  hasten  the  day  uf  an  American  weUnre 
republic 

Disability  allowances  as  proposed  by  H    R 
6000   would   bring   the    Federal   Oovcrnmi-nt 
Into   private   homes   in   an   uncorutltutlonal 
manner    and  constitute  strike  one  to  social- 
ized medicine 

KtCOM  MENDATIONS 

Mr  Chairman,  bernuse  I  do  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  we  as  a  nation  are  well  on  our  way 
to  luBlng  our  birthright  of  freedom,  lured  by 
the  Illusion  of  security,  I  respectfully  ask 
your  committee's  ctinsldcratlon  of  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations . 

I.  That  the  prettent  Social  Security  Act  be 
re|>ealrd    In    Its  entirety 

U.  That  the  present  Social  Securltv  Act 
be  replaced  by  an  honest  responsible  pay-as- 
you-go  system  under  which: 

A  Every  American  citizen  would  pay  an 
Income  tax  of  3  i>ercent  on  the  first  15  (JOO  of 
Income,  without  exemptions,  for  aid  to  the 
aKed 

K  Every  American  citizen  at  the  age  of  03 
would  receive  a  flat  amovmt.  tied  to  the 
changing  cost  of  a  bare  living;  — #35  a  month 
to  start— without  a  means  ur  a  work  test. 


C.  State  and  local  agencus  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  disabled  for 
orphans  and  children  In  broken  homes;  and 
of  subsidizing  especially  needy  cases  of  aged. 

D.  The  Individual  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  saving — by  whatever  means  he  saw 
fit — for  his  old  age  and  his  survivors.  He 
would  be  free  to  work  as  long  as  lie  Is  able, 
to  contribute  to  his  own  and  his  neighbor's 
fuller  life. 

ni  That  a  special  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
costs  of  a  universal,  nondiscriminatory, 
democratic  pay-as-you  go  system  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  and  of  the  possibility  of  keeping 
both  the  necessary  taxes  and  payments  down 
to  the  State  level.  It  Is  true  that  State  In- 
come t.\x  set-ups  would  complicate  the  prcb- 
lem  of  Interstate  payments.  But  so  Is  de- 
mocracy more  ccmplicated  than  dictatorship. 

opporrrNrrr  for  SECvr.iTT 
Cutting  through  the  thickest  of  complex- 
ities of  OASI— the  benefit  formulas,  the  qual- 
ifications, disqualifications,  inadequate  con- 
tributions. Increment  factors,  windfall  bene- 
fits. Innumerable  discriminations,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  what — our  problem  Is  simply 
this: 

We  want  to  make  decent  provision  for 
those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 
without  undermining  the  responsibility  and 
initiative  of  those  who  can.  There  is  a  very 
fine  line  which  divides  too  much  from  too 
little  assistance.  Too  little  means  poverty, 
disease,  death.  Too  much  means  serfdom. 
It  saps  Individual  self-respect  and  Initia- 
tive, breeds  Indolence,  and  eventual  revolu- 
tion from  the  right  or  the  left.  The  small 
tax  credit  I  suggest  for  all  American  citi- 
zens at  the  age  of  65  would  serve  as  a  mar- 
gin of  error.  It  would  be  a, first  line  cf 
protection  for  those  who  had  little  or  noth- 
ing. It  would  eliminate  the  temptation  to 
cheat  and  to  beg  for  more  and  more  and 
more  from  the  Government  because  the 
working  and  producing  taxpayers  in  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system  would  always  outnumber 
the  voting  recipients.  It  would  not  under- 
mine Incentive  to  work  or  to  save  but  would 
return  responsibility  to  the  Individual  where 
In  a  free  country  It  belont's.  In  the  long 
run  It  would  be  cheaper,  mure  elficlent,  more 
equitable  and  more  democratic. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wUh  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing here  today. 


Eliminate  "Iron  Curtain"  in  Northern 
Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

t.>r  MAiSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  19S0 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  Thomas  Dorgan. 
clerk.  Suffolk  Superior  Civil  Court,  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  Boston, 
Mass..  Tuesday.  April  25,  1950: 

DOICAN  DtMANDt*  FutE  ISELAND — URGES  STUDT 
BcroRC  Ft-RTHER  AlD  TO  GRC.\T  BRITAIN  Is 
Or  ANTED 

(By  Thomas  Dorgan.  clerk.  Suaolk  Superior 
Civil  Court) 
Ttie  nnicndmeiit  proposed  by  Congressmen 
FocARTT.  Lank.  MANsriELO.  Keating,  Doixin- 
cca.  and  Javits  to  House  bill  7797  provides 
that  before  we  furnish  any  more  economical 
assijtivuce  to  Qreac  Britain,  we  should  care- 


fully examine  the  Iron  curtain  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  which  was  placed  there  by  that 
self-styled  defender  of  freedom  and  liberty- 
Great  Britain. 

The  question  Is  asked  by  all  sincere,  peace- 
loving,  democratic  people,  "What  Is  this  Iron 
curtain?  We  thought  the  Kremll  conspira- 
tors were  the  only  ones  who  had  an  Iron  cur- 
tain." Well.  It  Is  the  mutilation,  or  cutting 
up.  of  one  of  the  homogenous  nations  in  the 
world. 

Ireland  was  always  regarded  as  one  nation, 
clearly  defined  and  bounded  by  the  hand  of 
God.  Even  before  the  Christian  Era.  Ireland 
was  recognized  as  a  single  Unit  and  that  unit 
has  survived   for  thousands  of   years. 

In  1914.  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I.  Premier  Asquith  o.  Great  Britain  promised 
the  Irish  people,  In  return  for  their  assist- 
ance during  the  ^var,  absolute  home  rule  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Great  Britain  took  the 
lield  In  World  War  I  for  the  freedom  of  small 
nations.  Preirier  Asquith  said,  "We  are 
fighting  to  vindicate  the  principle  that  small 
nationalities  are  not  to  be  crushed  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  stronger  and  overmaster- 
ing power." 

Because  of  Premier  Asqulth's  pledge,  300.- 
COO  Irishmen  went  to  war  and  over  50.C03  of 
them  were  killed  In  battle.  But,  after  the 
war  wa.«  over.  Ireland  was  given  the  old  har- 
poon by  one  of  the  greatest  quarterbacks 
England  ever  produced — Lloyd  George.  For 
Instance,  this  was  one  of  Lloyd  George's  de- 
ceptive plays.  In  a  lateral  communication 
by  quarterback  Lloyd  George  from  the  fa- 
mous T-formatlon,  to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  a 
notorious  British  Tory  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  sent  from  Whitehall  on  May  29,  1916, 
he  said.  "We  mu^t  make  It  clear  that  Ulster 
does  not,  whether  she  wills  It  or  not,  mergs 
In  the  rest  of  Ireland." 

CHARTERS   rLOtJTrO 

Such  a  statement  might  be  expected  from 
the  Kremlin  conspirators  but  not  from  the 
self-styled  peace-loving  and  liberty-loving 
Great  Britain.  In  World  War  II.  people  were 
led  to  believe  thrt  they  were  brou;?ht  Into 
conflict  for  the  salvation  of  civilization  and 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  democracy  to  vindi- 
cate the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms."  and  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  small 
nations  against  an  aggressor  or  any  other 
tjrrant.  We  know  now  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  were  just 
rlmpiy  word.i.  Tliere  is.  at  the  present  time, 
more  slavery,  more  dlcUtorUl  rule  th«n  ever 
In  the  history  <jf  mankind. 

If  other  nations,  and  there  have  been 
plenty,  pleaded  for  help  from  America— It 
was  graciously  given  Why.  then,  not  Ire- 
land's cauee?  We  must  not  forget  that  mil- 
lltms  of  young  men  and  w.omen  of  Irish 
descent  were  led  to  believe  when  they  took 
the  field  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
that  liberty  and  freedom  would  be  granted 
to  all  nations,  whether  big  or  small. 

Just  Imagine,  even  thou»<h  Ireland  waa 
strictly  neutral  in  World  War  II,  over  275.000 
Irish  volunteers  went  into  the  army,  navy, 
and  air  force  of  Great  Britain.  No  such  per- 
centage of  nondratted  men  offered  them- 
selves for  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
And  for  the  information  of  Sir  Basil  BrcK^ke, 
the  Tory  Premier  for  the  north  of  Ireland 
who  Is  now  paylni^  us  a  visit,  the  southern 
part  of  Ireland  received  Vi  Victoria  Croases 
from  the  British  G.ivernment  This  decora- 
tion Is  equivalent  to  our  Com^resslonal  Medal 
of  Honor.  Irish  heroes  also  received  thou- 
sands of  other  decorations  from  the  English 
Government— and  this  is  all  part  of  the 
record. 

It  Is  also  a  matter  of  record  th*^here  was 
no  conscription  in  the  Eng^h-dominated 
counties  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  only 
Victoria  Crcos  awarded  In  thaV  part  of  the 
country  was  given  to  an  Iruhmij^n— not  • 
Tory. 
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The  only  way  to  crystallize  public  opinion 
on  this  Important  resolution  Is  to  contact 
your  Senator  and  Congressman  by  telegram 
or  letter  asking  them  to  record  themselves 
in  favor  of  this  bill  at  the  hearing  Friday 
before  the  chairman  cf  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  John  Kei.  House  C  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C.  Explain  In  your 
telegram  or  letter  that  you  think  the  flow 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  to  Great  Brit- 
ain should  be  .stopped  until  such  time  as  the 
Iron  curtain  In  the  north  of  Ireland  la  elim- 
inated. 

Thomns  H.  Buckley,  commissioner  of  ad- 
ministration at  the  state  house  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  League  for  an  Undi- 
vided Ireland,  will  represent  Massachusetts. 


American  Security  at  Midcentury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  1  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March.  29),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
on  Saturday  evening.  April  29.  1950.  at 
the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law, 
Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman  of  the 
Economic  Ccoperaticn  AdminLstration 
delivered  an  address  entitled,  "American 
Security  at  Midcentury."  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's appraisal  of  his  country's  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  his  re- 
flections on  America's  leadership  and  her 
aims  as  they  are  inspired  because  of  the 
responsibilities  of  that  leadership,  make 
his  remarks  not  only  timely,  but  of  uni- 
ver.-al  Interest.  I  therefore  a.':lc  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  SccvRrrr  at  MrocnmniT 

(Addreee  by  Paul  O  Hoffman  before  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law.  Wash- 
ington. D   C.  Saturday.  April  29.  1950  > 

The  theme  of  yotr  meeting — American 
•ecurltv  at  midcentury — brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  question  of  overwhelming  sig- 
mflcance  not  only  to  America  but  to  the  en- 
tire world. 

In  the  past  3  years  I  have  visited  many 
coun'rie'.  I  am  here  to  testify  that  all  the 
free  world  today  feels  that  Its  security  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States.  The  emi- 
nent Lorvard  historian.  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Schealinger,  recently  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant development  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  was  the  reluctant  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  world  leadership  •  •  • 
our  emergence  as  one  cf  the  two  world  pow- 
ers fated  to  shape  the  future  of  mankind. 

I  hope  Dr.  SchesUnger  was  correct  in  stat- 
ing we  have  acceptecl  our  new  responsibili- 
ties. Assuming  that  he  Is  correct,  I  know 
that  he  is  also  right  In  stating  our  accept- 
ance was  reluctant.  Pew  of  us  welcome  our 
new  responsibilities.  Few  of  us  enjcy  them. 
Not  all  of  us  even  now  entirely  grasp  the 
fact  that  we  must  accept  them  and  handle 
them  wisely  or  let  the  fate  of  the  free  world 
l)e  deeded  by  Communist  Russia. 

That  Is  one  side  of  the  c^in.  I  suggest 
that  we  m  America  turn  the  coin  over  and 
take  a  look  at  the  other  side — a  new  look  st 
the  rest  cf  the  free  world. 


The  day  Is  past  wh?n  American  senirlty 
can  be  preserved  by  American  action  In 
America  alone  The  time  has  come  when 
we  mu.«t  stop  thinking  about  th..  free  na- 
tions of  western  Eiirope  and  the  other  free 
people  of  the  world  as  charity  ca^es.  We 
must  start  and  start  now  thinking  of  them 
as  vitaliy  necessary  allies  In  this  titanic 
strUiiPle  between  the  slave  world  cf  the 
Kremlin  and  the  free  world. 

There  can  be  no  American  security  in 
midcentury  unle.ss  there  Is  security  for  the 
ether  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  cast  for  such  a  vital  role  in  thia 
struggle  with  the  Kremlin,  the  first  ques- 
tion we  should  ask  ourselves  Is,  How  strong 
Is  America? 

Strength,  of  course,  cannot  be  built  in  a 
day.  It  is  the  result  cf  zrowth.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  A„  erica  has  been  growing  steadily 
stranger  during  the  past  50  years  to  a  degree 
harcily  realized  by  our  own  people. 

To  be  sure,  the  general  inclination,  both 
here  and  la  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  look 
back  on  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury with  a  shudder.  No  less  a  pers<:nage 
than  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at  the  mid- 
century convocation  at  MIT  re^^erred  to 
this  terrible  twentieth  century.  Theolo- 
gians, philosophers,  novelists  and  politicians 
have  echoed  that  sentiment.  The  welcome 
the  world  gave  13.50  sounded  more  like  a 
wake  than  a  celebration. 

It  IS  true  that  terrible  things  have  hap- 
pened. A  world-wide  depression  brought 
hardship  and  misery  to  tens  of  millions. 
T>*"o  of  history's  most  devasating  wars  left 
vast  areas  of  the  worlds  surface  in  ruins. 
And  peace,  a  secure  peace,  has  eluded  us. 

Terrible,  yes.  and  terrifying,  but  that  Is  not 
the  whole  story.  If  you  will  accept  as  the 
basic  criterion  for  progress  the  enhai:ce- 
ment  of  opportunities  for  men,  as  Individ- 
uals, to  grow  and  develop,  materially,  intel- 
lectually, and  spiritually,  a  good  ase  may  be 
made  for  the  period  as  the  most  fruitful  la 
history.  And  that  Is  the  only  criterion  we 
dare  use  A  nation  la  only  as  strong  as  it* 
peopie  ire  strong. 

Usln?  this  test,  America's  past  50  years 
shape  up  remarkably  well  The  first  half  of 
the  century  has  brought  a  great  enrichment 
of  opportunities 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  what  has  hap> 
pened. 

In  1900  the  material  benefltj  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  were  largely  limited  to  thoM 
born  on  th.-  right  side  of  the  tracks  The 
vast  majorit)  of  other  people  led  very  aus« 
tere  lives. 

Today  the.-e  •int  any  other  side  of  the 
tracjcs.  miliotu  enjoy  comforta  and  conven- 
iences unknown  even  to  the  most  fortunate 
50  years  ago.  Not  too  long  ago  Fortune  mag- 
azine dJ"ected  an  Inquiry  to  thousands  of 
perscns  throughout  America  asking  to  what 
class  they  thought  they  belonged,  upper, 
middle,  or  lower.  Almost  90  percent  rated 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  middle  class*. 
I  doubt  If  at  any  time  In  history  there  has 
^een  a  country  In  which  so  small  a  percent- 
age of  the  people  considered  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  upper  or  lower  class. 

Opportunities  for  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  achieve  material  benefits  frcm  any 
economic  system  are  largely  the  results  of  the 
capacity  cf  that  economy  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute wealth.  In  that  respect  these  50 
years  in  the  United  States  have  seen  the 
most  startling  progress  In  the  history  of  man. 
We  have  become  the  richest,  most  prodtictive 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

And  how  did  we  do  :;?  Well,  between 
19<:0  and  1950  we  steadily  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  production.  We  used  mere  and 
more  machine  power.  We  invented  work-sav- 
ing machines  and  bec^une  skilled  at  using 
them.  Year  by  year  we  made  better  and  more 
g'.cds  at  lower  costs. 


With  mars  production  came  mass  m^r- 
kftme  and  ma."w  consumption.  The  irdl- 
▼Idu.als  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  material 
benefits  of  our  expanding  economy  increased 
enormouslv  The  national  Income,  in  dollan 
of  the  same  purchasing  power,  soared  from 
•ftO.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  S225.C00.CO0.ro0.  an  lncrea.se 
cf  450  percent.  In  the  same  period  our  p<vpu- 
lation  rose  from  approximately  75  000  CCO  to 
150  000,000.  an  Increase  of  only  100  percent. 
In  the  manufacturing  Industries,  wages  in- 
crea.sed  from  about  20  cents  to  »l  40  an  hour. 
The  number  of  Jobs  went  from  27  5C0.0C0  to 
about  60.0WJ.000, 

Intellectually  the  enhancement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  opened  the  door  to  a 
fuller  life  f'T  millions  Sumi.er  Shchter  of 
Harvard  recently  said  that  few  periods  in 
the  world's  history  had  made  more  rapid 
pr  gress  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  to 
educaUon.  Bark  in  1890,  to  use  some  of  hi« 
statistics,  only  1  out  cf  14  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  was  in  schtx>l.  In  1945 
the  proportion  had  grown  to  four  out  ot  five. 
The  number  of  high-.school  graduates  ha-s  in- 
creased about  13  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation and  the  number  of  college  graduates 
SIX  times  as  fast. 

It  IS  not  so  easy  to  gaje  spiritual  mat- 
ters since  they  are  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  intimate  part  of  any  in- 
dividual. But  .-urely  it  can  be  counted  as 
a  spiritual  i;a.n  that  we  have  passed  from 
a  smug  disregard  for  social  conditions  to  a 
lively  awareness  of  our  responsibilities  toward 
our  fellow  men. 

Back  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  It 
was  rare  indeed  for  anyone  even  to  advance 
an  argument  that  there  should  be  equality 
of  work  opportunities  for  all.  regardless  uf 
race,  creed,  color,  or  sex.  Today,  whatever 
our  practices  may  be,  we,  at  least,  concede 
the  viilidity  of  that  concept.  And  our  chil- 
dren accept  it  without  reservation  just  as 
they  accept  as  a  fact  of  life  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

And  underlying  all  this  progress  la  the 
determination  of  our  people  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  one  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
That,  of  course.  Is  fundamental.  To  quote 
the  dietlngul.-ihed  British  political  scientist. 
Sir  Ernest  Barker,  "it  Is  •  •  •  the  foun- 
dation of  foundations  When  you  have  the 
rule  of  law,  the  Individual  tmown  where  he 
to;  be  knows  where  be  !s  today  and  where  be 
will  be  tomorrow  " 

That  U  my  caee  for  Amerlc*  •  •  • 
America  strong  and  growing  «tronger. 

N;w  let  US  take  a  look  at  Europe 

I  can  speak  with  authority  only  of  the 
r.atlonj  we  are  serrlnf  •  •  •  the  free 
nations  of  western  Europe  To  help  In  the 
reetnratlon  of  their  strength  has  been  ECA's 
particular  assignment  over  the  past  2  years. 

General  Marshall,  himself,  gave  a  report 
on  the  pn^ees  of  the  program  recently. 
stating  that  "a  near  miracle  has  been  ac- 
complish e<l"  I  will  not  quarrel  with  so  dis- 
tinguished  an   authority. 

Translating  that  "near  miracle"  Into  hard 
facts,  we  tind  that.  In  the  past  2  years, 
Indtistrtal  production  In  western  Europe  has 
risen  f;  20  percent  above  prewar.  I  use  the 
phrase  carefully  when  I  say  that  what  has 
been  accomplished  here  la  spectacular.  The 
remarkable  speed  of  the  recovery  pace  can 
best  be  appreciated  If  we  remember  that 
after  World  War  I,  in  wLich  the  destruction 
cf  industrial  facilities  was  much  less  than 
In  World  War  n.  it  took  these  same  coun- 
tries 7  years  to  restore  levels  of  jprewar  out- 
put. 

Agricultural  production  ae  a  whole  has 
teen  bicught  nearly  to  the  level  of  prewar 
and,  given  favorable  weather  conditions.  wlU 
reach  the  prewar  level  this  year  or  exceed  It. 

This  mean*,  in  human  terms,  that  the 
western  Europeans  today  have  »  generaUy 
adequate  diet,  that  they  can  feed  and  clc^he 
their  children  and  that   they   are   at   »  ,rK. 
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And  theT  &re  worfetnc  bard      •     •     •     A  fact 
villch  the  production  (ifcure  dramatises. 

But  a  near  miracle  \s  not  eix>UEb.  We 
mill  need  a  full  alzed  miracle  to  complete 
th»  v-b.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  be  brought 
mbout  but  only  if  the  European  people  are 
flVMi  ma  opportunity  to  realize  on  tbelr  full 
potoitteUttcs. 

Let  us  look  back. 

Until  the  rum  of  the  century  Europe  waa 
the  undisputed  center  of  world  trade  and 
cocuncrcc.  The  coMtttlons  in  which  Eu- 
rope'* modern  econoaiy  (rew  ereat  were  a 
substantially  free  trade  throUKhout  Europe. 
a  free  movement  of  labor,  and  a  substantially 
tr«*  movement  of  capital  Because  Eixrope 
was.  In  effect  a  slrele  market,  within  the 
limits  of  the  then-existing  knowledge  and 
tcctaniqtMs  iull  use  was  being  made  of  Eu- 
rope's reaources.  Competition  exercised  a 
relentless  pnaaure  on  costs,  and  stimulated  a 
contlnuotis  aearch  for  new  and  more  efficient 
methods   of  production 

As  a  consequence  of  these  t)enlgn  condi- 
tions trade  among  the  countries  of  E'arope 
and  between  Etirope  and  ilie  world  Increased 
geometrically  Wealth  grew  so  rapidly  that 
European  capital  flowed  out  in  a  great  stream 
to  high-yield.  productive  enterprises 
throughout  the  world,  stimulating  still  fur- 
ther demand  for  Eurojsean  manufactures. 
And  with  minor  exceptions,  there  was  real 
peace  among  rations. 

For  50  years — up  until  recently — Europ* 
has  been  in  the  process  little  by  little  cf  de- 
stroying these  conditions  of  Its  economic 
greatness  The  break -down  cf  the  European 
security  system  that  accompanied  the  rise 
of  Oerman  power  late  in  the  last  century 
drove  the  nations  of  Europe  to  increasing  po- 
litical and  economic  nationalism  The  na- 
tionalism was  intensified  after  the  First  World 
War  as  each  nation  sought  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  reconstruction  along  lines 
of  national  self-sufDciency.  Tariff  barriers 
were  raised  to  heights  theretofore  unknown. 

Then  came  the  world  depression,  and  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  problem  of  growing 
poverty  by  ctwperative  measures,  each  nation 
in  Europe  tried  to  solve  it  by  t>eggarlng  its 
neighbor.  TarifTa  were  no  longer  sufficient. 
The  absolute  trade  restriction  came  into  be- 
ing in  the  form  of  import  quotas  and  ex- 
change controls.  These  riKldly  determined 
the  amounts  of  goods  that  could  move  in 
International  trade,  and  sh:irply  reduced  the 
Influence  of  the  competitive  process  on  the 
flow  of  trade. 

It  was  only  behind  absolute  trade  barriers 
that  Hitler  was  able  to  cre;ite  a  synthetic 
gaeoline  Industry  and  a  synthetic  rubt)er  in- 
dustry. It  was  only  h-hlnd  the  most  rigid 
trade  barriers  that  Hitler  was  able  to  con- 
vert the  Germ.in  economy  from  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  to  the  prcxluctlon  of  guns. 
If  the  European  economy  had  been  Inte- 
Srated.  with  its  rekources  used  in  the  most 
efBclent  mann.r.  with  trade  flowing  freeing 
from  one  unit  to  another,  neither  Germany 
nor  any  other  country  would  have  been  able 
to  put  I'self  into  a  position  to  susUln  an  ef- 
fective attack  on  Its  neighbors. 

This  strangulation  of  intra -European  trade 
over  a  long  period  by  artificial  trade  restric- 
tions practically  eliminated  competition  in 
Exirope's  basic  industries,  thereby  destroying 
a  fundamental  condition  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. It  caused  a  deficient  and  inef- 
ficient use  of  Europe's  resources.  And.  fl- 
nally,  it  provided  a  barrier  behind  which  an 
•ggreaeor  twice  prepared  for  war  against  its 
neighbors. 

These  were  the  facts  and  this  was  the  sit- 
uation confronting  the  western  European  na- 
tions when,  with  our  help,  they  began  their 
recovery  drive. 

TMs  is  the  background  of  ECA's  insistence 
that   ecuuomic    Inte^ratloa    is   a   "must"    U 


western  Europe  is  to  regain  her  economic 
strength  and  to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  inde- 
pendent of  extraordinary  outside  •  •  • 
our     •     •     •     assistance. 

The  goal  we  and  the  western  Europeans 
have  set  is  the  building  of  a  single  market  of 
275.000.000  consumers  m  which  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  mass  production  can 
move  freely  and  in  which  the  people  can 
enjoy  a  high  and  rising  standard  of  living. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  they  be  com- 
pletely immunized  against  the  false  appeal 
of  communism. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  factors  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  western  European 
strength.  The  "dollar  gap"  must  be  brought 
within  manageable  proportions  and  here  we, 
in  America,  have  a  contribution  to  make  be- 
yond Just  material  aid  and  ad\lce.  We  must 
accept  the  hard  fact  that  we  must  sell  less 
and  buy  more  from  western  Europe.  There 
Is  little  appeal  in  such  a  program  tut  it  Is 
the  only  alternative  to  continuing  our  aid  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers — or  let- 
ting the  Euiopean  economy  collapse  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  our  hopes  of  winning  In  the 
present  struggle  to  preserve  the  free  world. 

We  in  ECA  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties Involved  in  attaining  our  goals.  To 
again  quote  General  Marshall  the  2  years 
before  us — those  between  now  and  ECA's 
termination  date — will  be  tht  mo-st  difficult 
of  all. 

But.  locking  at  America,  I  see  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  discouragement.  We  can 
and  will  attain  the  goals  set  for  the  Marshall 
program.  We  can  and  will  win  the  cold  war 
once  we  understand  Its  significance. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  war.  it  Is  essential 
that  we  understand  that.  too.  We  are  In- 
clined. I  am  afraid,  to  think  of  wars  exclu- 
sively l\  terms  of  shooting.  Modern  war  is 
fought  on  four  fronts — economic,  informa- 
tional, political,  and  military. 

We  are  Just  learning  how  to  fight  on  these 
first  three  fronts.  And  our  methods,  I  am 
deeply  convinced,  are  appropriate  to  cur 
goal— an  enduring  peace  in  which  all  men 
live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

On  the  economic  front  we  have  provided 
food  to  relieve  hunger.  We  have  provided 
tools  to  make  work  possible.  We  are  teach- 
ing mcxlern  methods  in  order  that  modern 
tools  may  be  used  effectively. 

On  the  information  front  we  are  fighting 
lying  propaganda  with  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  From  the  outset  our  goal  has  been 
to  tell  the  Marshall  plan  story  so  that  each 
European — and  each  free  citizen — would  un- 
derstand his  stake  In  the  recovery  effort.  We 
have  sought  m  every  way  possible  to  get  the 
truth  to  the  peoples  concerned.  We  are  con- 
tributing to  the  rebuilding  of  confidence 
and  hope.  Our  goal  Is  people  who  are  free 
and  strtjng. 

On  the  political  front — well,  the  western 
tradition,  for  all  Its  heresies,  has  had  one 
constant  feature.  Its  concern  with  freedom. 
Their  physical  strength  restored,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  fear  the  political  surrender  of 
the  western  Europeans. 

Tills  Is  the  kind  of  war  we  can  afford  to 
fight.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  fight  it.  The 
full  4  years  of  the  Marshall  plan  will  cost  us 
something  less  than  •15.000,000.000.  What  it 
would  cost  to  fight  a  cold  war  In  southeast 
Asia  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  It  would  be  a  comjiaratlvely  modest  fig- 
ure, and  I  do  know  we  cannot  afford  nut  to 
spend  it. 

The  kind  of  war  we  cannot  afford  to  fight 
Is  a  shooting  war.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Gordon  Gray,  said,  not  so  long  ago. 
that  World  War  II  will  have  cost  the  United 
States  11.300.000.000.000  before  the  last  due 
bill    baa    t>eeu    met.      What    world    war    III 


would  cost  no  man  can  say.  We  might  well 
pay  for  It  In  the  total  destruction  of  our 
civilizatlcn. 

The  free  nations  of  western  Europe  cannot 
win  this  struggle  alone.  They  need  our  aid 
and  comfort,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
need  them.  Long  ago.  the  po<;t,  Joha 
Donne,  said  that  no  man  is  an  Islaiid  entire 
unto  himself.  That  can  be  said  w.th  equal 
truth  of  nations.  Today,  America  is  strong, 
prosperous,  blessed  above  any  nation  on 
earth.  But  she  is  not  an  island  entire  unto 
herself. 

Tlie  .security  of  America — the  security  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  overseas — calls  for 
the  drawing  together  of  all  the  free  nations, 
economically,  militarily,  and  politically. 

Together,  but  only  together,  we  can  win 
this  cold  war  and  tiulld  a  peace  so  strong 
and  enduring  that  no  aggressor  of  today  or 
potential  aggressor  of  the  future  will  dare 
to  violate  it. 


CcoperaHve    for    American    Reiritt^ncef 
to  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    NEW    YjEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Monday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  join 
in  the  ot)servance  of  CARE  Week, 
which  is  the  period  from  May  1  to  May  7, 
inclusive,  in  recognition  of  the  very  im- 
portant humane  activity  which  has  been 
and  is  being  carried  on  through  the  Co- 
operative for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe,  better  known  as  CARE. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXICL-TTVI  CHAMBZR. 

Albany.  N.  T. 

ST.\TtMENT    BT     GOVE«NOB     DeWET 

It  is  Inspiring  to  knew  that  the  people  of 
our  country  have  sent  more  than  $100.COO,- 
000  worth  of  food  and  other  articles  in- 
dividually to  the  people  of  war-torn  countries 
In  the  past  4  years  through  the  Cooperative 
for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  bet- 
ter known  as  CARE.  The  packages  sent  In- 
clude fix>d.  blankets,  clothing,  ana  books. 
They  have  been  sent  not  only  to  Europe  but 
also  to  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Lsrael.  Pak- 
istan. India.  Japan.  In  fact  to  all  areas  which 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

This  generosity  has  t>'en  of  an  entirely 
voluntary  nature  and  U  exercised  aside  from 
the  large  sums  we  have  contributed  as  a 
nation  for  the  rehabiiit.ttlon  and  recovery 
of  overseas  countries,  on  the  Goverumcut 
level.  CARE  enable*  tu  as  Individuals  to 
make  these  gifts  as  a  matter  of  direct  and 
personal  help  and  as  the  expresslou  of  our 
friendship. 

To  call  attention  to  this  Important  humane 
activity,  the  ptriod  of  May  1  tlu-ough  May  7 
Is  being  observed  as  CARE  Week.  I  am  sure 
the  warm-hearted  men  and  women  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  Join  in  this  observance 
with  special  response  to  thu  appeal. 
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Hon.  Herbert  Hoover'i  Saggestion  Aboit 
ReconstitutioD  of  Uched  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   M.^XTUVND 

IN  THE  SE:;ATE  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  1  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent suggestion  of  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  ^hat  the  United  Nations  be 
reconstituted  without  Ru.ssia  and  her 
satellites  hac  raised,  and  will  continue 
to  arouse,  considerable  disciLssions. 

There  was  a  very  splendid  study  of  the 
Hoover  suggestion  in  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
day Sun  of  yecterday,  written  by  Mr. 
John  W  Owens,  which,  beca'ise  of  Mr. 
Oweras  long  experience  m  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
matters  of  which  he  wTites.  will  com- 
mand respect  and  attention  far  smd  wide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  0\\"ens  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sunday  llomlng  Siiii  of 
AprU  30.  19501 

Race  Betwein  Ideas  and  Haksh  Evlvts 
(By  John  W.  Owens) 

Whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  reorganized  without  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoover,  probably  will 
depend  less  ur^n  opinions  than  upon  events. 
There  Is  wide  diversity  in  opinions. 

Some  men  of  wide  experience  and  of  un- 
challenged devctlcn  to  the  cause  of  peace 
think  advantages  of  the  United  Nations  as 
now  organized  outweigh  disadvantages. 
Apart  from  various  achievements,  which 
they  count  as  material,  though  far  short  of 
the  goal  which  was  set  in  San  Pranclsco  S 
years  ago,  these  men  think  the  United  Na- 
tions provides  a  forum  which  Is  as  valuable 
In  world  debate  to  the  West  as  It  may  be  to 
the  East.  They  also  ding  to  the  hope  that 
cut  of  the  nonshootlng  war  will  come  ul- 
timately some  kind  of  balance  between  West 
and  East  and  they  think  that  In  that  hoped- 
fcr  hour  cf  balance  the  United  Nations  as 
now  organized  may  provide  a  meeting  groun.d 
for  settlements.  Bordering  all  such  theories 
are  various  Ideas  cf  union  or  federation  of 
nations,  some  limited  to  the  West  and  seme 
more  ambitious,  which  could.  In  thecry.  tie 
adjusted  to  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  And.  of  course,  there  are  opin- 
ions In  the  west  of  Europe  which  are  not  by 
any  means  at  one. 

There  could  be  prolonged  argument  be- 
tween men  who  hold  stich  Ideas  and  thoee 
who  would  follow  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  that 
direct.  swiTt  action  shculd  t>e  taken  in  reor- 
ganization of  the  United  Nation*  without 
the  Communist  states.  But,  In  existing  con- 
ditions In  the  world,  events  may  en  any  day 
decide  for  the  United  States  and  the  West. 
not  only  what  they  should  do  In  organiza- 
tion, but  what  they  must  do.  In  putting  the 
Marshall  plan  through  Congreea,  tJke  Ita^an 
election  of  April  1948.  and  the  danger  that 
Italy  would  go  Communist  in  a  ix>pular  vote. 
was  worth  many  many  speeches  in  explana- 
tion of  General  Marshall's  program.  Ruaaiaa 
pressures  accelerated  adoption  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Pac*  Rurxlan  pnntire  almost  overnight 
converted  a  skeptical  Ooo^iress  into  one  vig- 


orous In  provision  of  arms  fcr  Europe  Con- 
ceivably, events  in  Berlin  in  May  could  make 
decisions  for  the  West  about  the  United 
Nations.  And  another  crisis  may  Itirk  be- 
hind that  expected  In  Berlin. 

With  the  germ  cf  Mr.  Hoovers  Idea, 
doubtless  millions  of  people  In  the  United 
States  mentally  grappl**  every  day  In  the 
m!d?t  of  indescribable  confusion.  The  ce.-m 
Is  this  question :  Hew  to  build  close,  "flnn 
unity  in  the  West?  Call  It  regional  coopera- 
tion or  union  or  federation.  Organize  It 
l.islde  the  United  Nations  or  outside.  Con- 
tinue to  hope  for  peace  with  Russia  or  pre- 
pare fcr  war  with  Russia.  Short  of  war, 
count  upon  ultimate  balancing  of  relaticru 
with  Russia  or  count  up.on  continual  match- 
ing of  armed  strength.  Whatever  the  wrap- 
pings, doubtless  milllcns  of  people  dally 
grapple  with  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
In  establishing  unity  in  the  West — hoping 
rather  desperately  that  they  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  hammer  out  conclusions  before 
events  take  the  question  cut  of  their  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  such 
unity  speaks  for  Itself.  If  there  were  abso- 
lute unity  there  would  be  no  assurance  that 
on  some  fine  day  Russia  would  not  send  her 
armies  into  the  west  of  Europie  and  take  her 
chances  on  what  we  could  do  to  her  own 
cities  in  retaliation.  Bur.  up  to  this  time. 
Russia  has  not  taken  this  course.  Pcsslbly 
she  thinks  she  has  dene  too  well  without 
war  to  Invite  risks.  But  as  Russia  maps  her 
course  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she 
would  be  Impressed  If  close,  firm  unity  could 
be  achieved  in  the  West.  On  top  of  what  has 
been  done  in  hurried  measures  of  coopera- 
tion— In  adoption  and  execution  cf  the  Mar- 
shal! plan.  In  formulation  and  development 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  its  military  ccrol- 
lary  and  in  vtrtuallv  dally  exercise  cf  Im- 
ponderable habits  of  consultation — the  at- 
tainment in  actuality  of  close,  firm  unity  of 
the  west  would  become  a  major  fact  in  Btis- 
sias  calculations.  She  wotrid  face,  not  an 
array  of  allies  who  are  still  awkward  in  com- 
mon action  but  a  ccherent  force  which 
would  be  capable  of  decision. 

In  the  second  place,  such  unity  would 
give  seme  promise  of  reducing  the  burden 
which  the  United  States  carrte? — relatively. 
If  not  absolutely.  There  never  was  reason  to 
think  that,  once  the  world  t>Aame  divided, 
the  United  States  cculd  escajje  the  burdens 
of  being  the  principal  treasury  of  the  West 
and  the  principal  arsenal.  In  the  months 
immediately  following  adc^ticn  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrtne  3  years  ago,  great  numbers  of 
people  aeemed  to  think  that  we  cculd  throw 
d:wn  the  ga^e  of  political  warfare  to  Com- 
munist Russia  and  then  go  in  for  business  as 
usual  and  pclitlcs  as  tisual.  Billions  piled  (xx 
billions  for  national  defense  and  for  military 
and  economic  aid  to  allies  have  dissipated 
that  delusion.  But  we  ar«  entitled  to  think 
that.  If  naticnalu-.ic  divisions  of  the  West 
cculd  be  subdued  m  an  actQallty  of  unity 
our  partners  would  gather  enough  strength 
and  confidence  to  reduce,  a:  least,  oar  res- 
tive responsibilities  as  treasury  and  arscnaL 

The  reason  that  atlDloas  In  the  United 
States  grapple  with  this  qtiestlon  erf  unity 
and  see  only  modest  progress — whUe  events 
rush  ever  onward — is  that  deep-rooted  na- 
tional barriers  seem  at  times  almost  Insur- 
mountable. Take  one  Ulustratlon.  There 
can  be  but  scant  hope  of  close  firm  unity  if 
narions  cf  the  west  art  engaged  in  ecjn:mlc 
warfare  among  themselves.  All  political,  so- 
cial, religlotis.  and  racial  divisions  could  tw 
subdued  in  principle,  but  xmlty  would  fail  If 
there  were  economic  warfare  At  that  point 
another  question  appears.  H:w  are  the  na- 
tions to  live  in  economic  unity  if  they  keep 
tariff  walls?  Speclflcaily  for  Americans:  Hew 
are  nations  in  Europe  to  live  in  unity  with  us 
if.  after  we  stop  glting  grants,  we  refuse  to 
allow  ihem  to  sell  \is  us  they  buy?     Some 


day,  If  time  Is  left  ua  for  rational  decision, 
we  may  discover  that  we  must  make  ^roed 
adjustments  in  our  industrial  life — perhaps 
with  governmental  aid — in  order  t.T  achieve 
the  economic  unity,  which  is  sential  to  the 
whole  unity  of  the  West,  which  U  essential 
to  our  safety. 


Reply   of   the    Brooklyn   Tablet   to    Mr. 
Friendly's  Article  in  Wa«hin^on  Post 


EXTET.'SION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

cr  NEW  Y   ax 

IN  THE  SENATi:  OP  THE  UNnTD  STATES 

Monday.  May  1  degislattve  day  of 
Wednesd,-iy.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  \?.!^t 
week  I  inserted  in  the  Ccngrkssion.ii. 
RxcoBO  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly, 
dealing  with  the  activities  of  a  Mr.  Alfred 
Kohlberg  in  connection  with  our  China 
policy  and  the  current  controversy  con- 
cerning that  policy.  In  the  body  of  that 
article  there  was  some  reference,  whi.h 
escaped  my  notice  at  the  time,  to  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet,  a  publication  of  the 
Catholic  dioce.se  of  Brooklj-n.  I  did  not 
and  do  not  now  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Friendly's  remarks,  nor  can^  I 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  articles  printed 
in  the  Tablet  cr  in  any  other  newspaper. 
But  I  knc'x  Mr.  Scanlon.  the  editor  of  the 
Tablet,  to  be  an  extremely  able  ne'.v3- 
paperman.  In  ccnment  on  Mr.  Frl-^nd- 
ly's  article.  Mr.  Scanlon  wrote  a  l?iter 
to  the  editor  cf  the  Wztshington  Pest. 
The  Post  printed  ^hat  letter  on  April  23. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Scanicn's  letter  as  printed  in  the  Foot  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscorb.  so  that  I 
may  be.  as  I  desire  to  be.  perfectly  fair  to 
all  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABtrrs  Ajfswra 

Alfred  Friendly  In  your  issue  of  AprU  23 
misrepresented  in  an  Intolerant  manner,  ty.3 
Tablet,  the  ofSdal  publication  for  the  dioces* 
of  Brooklyn,  which  comprises  one  and  one- 
quarter  mlilioa  Catholics. 

Mr.  Friendly  asserts  I  was  a  sponscv  for  a 
dinner  given  to  Archbishop  Tu-pin,  of  China. 
In  the  Hotel  Commod'jre,  New  Tark.  What 
Tas  wrong  with  that?  I  am  willing  to  b« 
a  apoaaor  fcr  any  bishop  of  my  church  and 
particularly  for  one  being  persecuted  m  his 
own  cotmtry  by  tyrants. 

Your  writer  asserts  the  Tablet  follows  tha 
Father  Coughlin  line.  Father  Coughltn  his 
been  out  of  public  life  almost  10  years;  X 
have  not  seen  him  in  15  years  and  only  occa- 
sionally tear  of  him.  What  Is  the  Father 
Coughllr  line?  I  do  not  know  what  It  Is  or 
If  any  exists.  But  I  believe  the  name  pt  thla 
priest,  who  has  been  cut  of  the  llnetlglik 
so  many  years,  was  used  by  your  reporter  as 
the  same  sort  of  smear  attack  the  Soviet 
exercises  when  It  desires  to  manifest  tta 
antipathy  to  champions  of  human  rights 

Tcnr  writer  states  the  Tablet  "gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  mtemperately  reactionary 
elements  on  the  American  political  scene  "* 
While  the  same  charge  has  often  been  mada 
in  the  Daily  Worker.  It's  new  to  ftnd  it  in 
the  Wasbtnctoa  Post  or  any  representative 
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Proposed  Exteauoa  of  Federil  Rest 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  RZ\L\RK5 

CF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

'"r    A  15H  xcrrs 
IS  THE  SENA7Z  C?   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Momdcit.  Mav  1  'Uoislativ^  day  of 
Wednesday.  Ma-ch  29>,  1950 

Mr.  CATS'  Mr.  President,  .he  Senate 
Cmmniuee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  :uit  concluded  a  week  of  hearings 
on  the  Federal  rent -control -extension 
qtiestlon  and  the  House  Comtn.ttee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrencv  will  begin  com- 
panion hearings  on  Monday  of  next 
week.  In  an  «*ffort  to  provide  both  com- 
irittees  «:th  infonmuon  and  opinions 
in  support  of  letting  the  1949  Rent  Con- 
trol Ac:  expire  on  its  termination  date 
of  June  30.  1950.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  three  letters  which  have  re- 
cently come  to  my  desk.  The  mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City  relates  the  benefits  which 
came  to  a  relatively  large  American  city 
after  decontrol.  The  other  two  letters 
were  written  by  American  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  speak 
for  tliemselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

Sai-T  Lakx  Co«P.. 
Salt  Lakf  City.  Utah,  March  22,  1950. 
Hon    Haut  P   CAUf. 

Vntted  States   Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 

Dea»  Si«:  My  attention  has  been  Invited 
to  ihe  prospective  dlacxittion  on  *he  theme. 
Bbould  Federal  rent  control  l>e  continued?  In 
which  j-ou  have  been  Invited  to  participate. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  appreciate 
bearing  our  point  of  view  at  Salt  Lake  City 
waa  one  of  the  so-called  larger  cities  to  de- 
control. Our  population  at  this  time  in  the 
metropolitan  area  numbers  about  2  -0.000. 

Decontrol  took  place  the  first  part  of 
August  1949  Immediately,  as  controls  were 
removed,  there  eeemed  everywhere  to  be  a  re- 
lease of  the  restralnu  that.  I  sincerely  feel, 
for  years,  has  reacted  negatively  against  all 
property  ownership.  I  realue  that  such  a 
statement  may  be  of  little  vali<e  to  you  as  It 
Is  Just  one  of  the  inungiblea..  However,  may. 
be  1  can  translate  this  reaction  into  some- 
thing more  helpful. 

From  August  l,  194S.  to  March  1.  1(M9. 
there  were  1.039  building  permlU  Isaued. 
During  the  same  period  Jrum  August  1. 
1949.  to  March  1.  19iO.  there  were  1.222 
building  permits  issued  or  an  inert-  'e  of  171, 
percent  suice  decontrol.  However,  for  Janu- 
ary aiid  f>bruary  of  1950.  there  were  290 
permits  as  sgainst  18d  for  the  same  2  months 
in  IMS.  or  an  Increase  of  75.7  ycrcent  to  far 
this  year. 


In  ;..o  ■.-.■..r.-.er  of  r?al-estat«  sales,  the  ac- 
tivity c2  Xh»  last  5  months  of  1&49.  when 
coDtrola  were  lifted,  was  261  sales  greater 
than  durlDf  a  comparable  period  In  1948 
when  controls  were  on. 

Our  over-all  rent  Increase  on  the  basis  of 
dollar  average  has  been  $€  48.  according  to 
our  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report. 

Ycu  can  Imagine  the  relief  to  the  mayor's 
offlce  the  removal  of  controls  has  been.  Our 
sef.mg  up  of  a  rental  housing  office  met  the 
lssL;e.  The  employees  were  busy  in  that 
oOce  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  then  it 
tapered  right  off.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
by  far  the  large  majority  of  callers  were 
simply  shopping  around. 

This  past  week  one  of  our  largest  opera- 
tors voluntarily  reduced  the  reUiAls  In  one 
of  his  largest  and  finest  medium-priced  prop- 
erties  110  per  apartment. 

Several  important  apartment  properties 
are  now  In  the  late  planning  stage  and  stime 
are  well  on  the  way  In  construction.  There 
are  also  many  lesser  undertakings  In  the 
apartment  field  which  will  help  us  appreci- 
ably to  meet  the  rental  Issue. 

The  greatest  relief  which  has  come  to  this 
office  Is  the  cessation  we  now  enjoy  from 
evictees  pleading  for  help.  In  1948.  for  In- 
stance, there  were  369  eviction  notices  and 
27  writs  of  restitution.  In  1949  the  evic- 
tions had  dropped  to  307  and  the  writs  of 
restitution  had  declined  to  22.  The  great 
showing  of  decrease,  however,  is  being  noted 
this  year.  For  the  months  of  January  and 
February  of  this  year  there  were  only  19 
eviction  notices  as  compared  with  49  for  a 
comparable  period  the  year  previous  under 
control. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  entire 
achievement  Is  the  return  to  a  more  cordial 
feeling  between  our  citizens,  owners  and 
renters 

The  dire  forebodings  which  were  predicted 
as  to  happen  to  me  have  not  transpired. 

We  are  living  and  working  under  the 
American  manner  fully  grateful  for  free 
private  enterprise  which.  Incidentally,  is  the 
only  enterprise  In  our  beloved  -ountry  which 
Is  self-sustaining. 

If  this  modest  statement  seems  to  you 
significant.  In  any  wav,  ycu  are  at  liberty 
to  use  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eakl  J.  Glaok 

Mayor. 

New  OtLZANs.  La  ,  March  28.  1950. 

Dea«  Sol:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  In 
reference  to  the  coming  rent-control  hear- 
ing 

We  bought  a  piece  of  rental  property  2 
years  ago  and  have  invested  tl  1.000  on  "ari- 
ous  Improvements  to  dale,  however,  our  OPA 
approved  rent  at  present  Is  t20  per  month 
less  than  the  1943  celling  on  this  same  prop- 
erty. 

I  am  a  totally  disabled  veteran  of  WorlJ 
War  II  and  have  Invested  all  our  savings  In- 
cluding the  loan  provisions  of  the  NSLI  and 
private  loans  In  the^e  Improveme.ita  If  u 
were  not  for  my  retirement  pay  we  would  not 
be  ab;e  to  pay  taxes  and  keep  this  property 
go.ng  on  the  present  rents  allowed  by  the 
Housing  Expediter. 

V'c  therefore  urgently  request  that  you 
vote  against  any  extension  of  rent  control. 

Any   of   the  above   facts  can    be   substan- 
tiated by  myself  or  the  .ocal  rent  ofBce. 
Sincerely. 

C  L   EowABOfl 
Lieutenant    junior    Grade t     USSR 
{retired}. 

Hen    Habrt  P   Cain. 

Senator,  State  vf  Wankington. 

Wa-.htngton.  D  C: 
May  I  Introduce  myself?    My  name  Is  Rich- 
ard Lrnlngton      I  am  31  years  of  age.  mar- 
ried, a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  with  4  years' 


service  in  the  Air  Force,  and  22  months  of 
overseas  duty  In  the  South  Pacific.  I  work 
In  the  property-management  department  of 
White  &  Bollard.  Inc..  In  Seattle,  and  live  In 
an  apartment  under  rent  control.  I  am 
writing  to  you  because  I  feel  that  In  my  Job 
I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the 
actual  workings  of  rent  control  and  yet  I 
am  not  a  property  owner  and  my  opinions 
are  not  formed  by  any  prospect  of  personal 
gain.  I  am  In  truth  a  married  veteran  with 
the  usual  problems  pnd  hopes  of  all  veter- 
ans, and  my  Job  Is  a  means  of  a  livelihood 
as  Is  any  other  veteran's.  The  facts  and 
opinions  I  offer  are  honestly  given  and  I 
sincerely  believe  without  prejudice,  except 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
an  advocate  of  private  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

I  am  against  rent  control,  and  I  shall  try 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  this  stand. 

As  a  veteran  I  object,  because  I  believe  It 
works  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  vet- 
eran In  spite  of  the  stand  of  the  V'FW  In 
favor  of  rent  controls.  In  the  years  since 
the  beglnnlg  of  the  war  low-rent  housing 
has  been  taken  over  by  people  who  were 
not  required  to  give  up  their  homes  in  the 
defense  of  our  country.  Rent  control  has 
enabled  and  has.  In  fact,  forced  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition.  People  who  have 
their  housing  sub«;ldlzed,  which  rent  control 
in  truth  provides,  naturally  will  not  move 
nor  can  they  move  because  the  law  of  hous- 
In,  turn-over  has  been  practically  nullified. 

Many  apartments  and  other  rental  units 
are  now  occupied  by  people  who  are  not 
normally  renters.  They  have  been  able  to 
sell  their  hruses  at  high  prices  and  by  In- 
fluence, exclusive  listings,  etc.  have  been 
able  to  secure  low-cost  rental  accommoda- 
tions to  tide  them  over  until  the  price  of 
houses  decline  and  they  buy  back  at  lower 
prices  and  thus  mak"  a  tidy  profit  The 
veteran  who  has  no  Influence  or  an  exclusive 
listing  to  offer  has  no  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  the  few  vacancies  that  do  occur. 
Instead,  h?  Is  forced  to  buy  the  house  at 
the  high  price  in  order  to  find  a  place  to  live. 

I  have  friends  that  are  veterans  who  would 
gladly  pay  a  nominal  Increase  In  rent  If 
these  lucky  people  who  would  not  consider 
such  an  Increase  as  good  business  would, 
again  own  their  liomes  Instead  of  renting. 
The  same  condition  existed  In  the  automo- 
bile business  under  OPA.  when  the  dealers 
required  a  used  car  as  a  trade-in  as  a  price 
for  buying  .»  new  car.  If  the  veteran  didn't 
have  a  used  car  to  turn  in.  he  didn't  have 
much  chance  to  buy  a  new  one. 

I  have  people  come  In  and  tell  me  that 
they  h.ive.  fcr  example,  a  two-bedrooin  apart- 
m«  It  which  Is  much  tcx)  large  and  they 
would  like  a  small  one  In  another  location. 
Others  have  small  ones  which  they  would 
gladly  give  up  for  a  larger  one.  With  the 
freedom  of  movement,  available  If  economic 
laws  were  allowed  to  function,  these  adjust- 
ments would  take  place  of  their  own  accord. 

I  have  painters,  carpenters,  appliance 
dealers,  etc  ,  call  on  me  every  day  seeking 
business.  I  have  tenants  who  would  gladly 
pay  more  rent  If  they  could  have  their  unit 
decorated  or  new  appliances  added,  or  the 
outside  painted,  or  better  service,  all  of 
which  provides  employment.  Under  rent 
control  those  two  demands  are  not  allowed 
to  function  Millions  of  dollars  of  buslneee 
are  lost  every  year,  because  if  you  miss  a 
year  of  decorating,  ycu  can  never  make  It  up. 
I  don't  know  hew  long  some  buildings  can 
go  without  proper  upkeep,  but  I  do  know 
that  many  have  eliminated  several  com- 
plete decoratings  that  would  normally  occur. 

Landlords  are  not  as  a  rule  large  property 
owners  We  all  know  that  thousands  of  land- 
lords  only  own  from  one  to  three  units 
They  are.  In  fact.  In  the  majorltv  When 
people  talk  about  landlords  who  do  not  suf- 
fer under  rent  control  they  certalnlv  are  not 
considering  the  small  oprralors,  but  rather. 
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the  large  ones  who  perhaps  can  afford  to 
let  their  buildlni^s  depreciate  In  order  to 
show  a  profit.  I  have  seen  many  houses  and 
duplexes  where  the  loss  of  1  month's  rent 
uses  up  an  entire  year's  profit.  These  fac- 
tors are  not  a  primary  concern  of  mine  In 
this  Issue,  however,  because  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  risk  of  any  business,  but  I  do  feel 
that  a  great  Injustice  is  being  done  to  the 
small  property  owners  when  such  staiemente 
are  made. 

My  next  point  applies  to  Seattle  because 
this  Is  where  I  know  the  facts.  I  have  found 
It  necessary  to  advertise  for  as  long  as  3 
weeks  to  rent  a  duplex  that  reau  for  ISO 
a  month.  This  also  applies  to  apartments 
that  rent  for  $30  and  »40  per  month.  The 
reason?  They  are  located  too  close  to  the 
colored  district.  Certainly,  I  have  received 
10  to  30  calls  per  day  for  these  units  but 
how  can  anyone  claim  there  is  a  housing 
shortage  If  the  units  are  not  taken  because 
of  location.  The  price  charged  for  the  units 
Is  not  the  reason  because  they  are  under 
rent  control  and  the  same  units  located  else- 
where that  rent  for  $57  rent  with  no  trouble. 
When  renters  In  this  bracket  object  to  loca- 
tion I  cannot  believe  that  a  housing  short- 
age exists  any  longer. 

I  further  have  been  running  as  many  as 
eight  vacancies  per  month  for  brand-new 
duplexes  which  have  ranges,  refrigerators, 
de  luxe  Bendixes,  full  basements,  landscap- 
ing service  and  complete  maintenance.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  rent  of  IT7.50  per  month  is 
rather  high,  but  the  facilities  offered  are 
excellent.  The  prosp>€ctive  tenants  for  this 
class  of  renti'.l  are  able  to  shop  around  and 
are  able  to  be  extremely  choosy.  After  each 
vacancy  we  are  forced  to  completely  deco- 
rate the  apartment,  which  Is  as  It  should  be. 
The  rent  on  these  units  will  soon  have  to 
be  lowered  to  under  170  to  meet  competi- 
tion which  would  Indicate  to  me  that  there 
Is  no  longer  a  real  shortage  of  housing. 

If  rent  controls  were  lifted  I  am  convinced 
that  the  so-called  shortage  would  soon  fade 
Into  oblivion.  In  fact.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  rent  control  In  effect  does  a  favor  for 
property  owners  that  they  fall  to  appreciate. 
It  practically  eliminates  turn-over  and  the 
cost  of  continued  decorating.  Good  service 
and  clean  apartments  are  not  necessary  be- 
cause normal  competition  is  eliminated.  It 
Is  becoming  common  knowledge  among  man- 
agement men  in  Seattle  that  the  honeymoon 
Is  over  and  those  of  us  who  have  any  prop- 
erty to  rent  other  than  the  very  best  or 
extremely  low-priced  units  are  finding  rental 
and  collection  problems  quite  preva:?nt. 

The  only  Justification  I  can  see  for  the 
belief  that  continued  rent  control  Is  neces- 
sary Is  fear — fear  for  tlielr  Jobs  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  of  the  Housing  Expediter 
and  fear  through  lack  of  knowledge  en  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  advocates  of  such 
control.  The  union  men  m  this  city  who 
are  Ln  any  way  affected  by  the  operation  of 
rental  units  will  tell  you  privately  that  they 
know  that  the  need  fcr  rent  controls  Is  past 
but  that  the  policy  of  their  parent  organ- 
izations guide  their  public  utterances  and 
for  some  reason  the  word  has  ecme  down 
to  oppose  decontrol.  Therefore,  they  are 
afraid  to  say  what  they  know  is  true. 

If  the  administration  fears  that  decontrol 
and  the  resulting  competition  In  the  rental 
business  will  destroy  the  rent  scale  of  the 
"608"  apartment  loans,  let  them  say  so,  but 
to  talk  about  chaos  and  shcrtazes  as  a  pre- 
text for  continued  controls  Is  not  fair  to 
the  American  people.  Any  shortage  that 
exists  is  caused  by  the  very  existence  of  rent 
control  and  even  then  Is  a  very  minor  thing. 
This  fact  can  be  proved  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  Investigate  without  bias. 

Senator,  may  I  compliment  you  on  your 
stand  on  this  Issue.  You  know  the  facts  as 
well  as  I  do  and  better.  For  my  part.  I  have 
merely  tried  to  explain  the  thing  as  I  see  It 
every  day  in  the  actual  business  of  renting. 


I  know  that  It's  hard  to  make  others  believe 
the  truth  when  so  many  powerful  forces  In 
government  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  political  expediency  demands 
that  they  support  this  false  catise  of  rent 
control. 

The  many  people  who  will  be  provided 
with  work  decorating,  remodeling  and  pro- 
ducing needed  appliances  and  fixtures  for 
our  neglected  rental  units  suppo.'-t  ycu. 
The  thinking  tenants  and  prospective  ten- 
ants who  want  a  decent  place  to  live  or  a 
ccmpetitive  chance  to  find  a  place  to  live  sup- 
port  you.  Prof)erty  owners  who  want  the 
chance  to  Improve  their  buildings  and  man- 
age their  businesses  In  the  American  way 
support  you.  The  real-estate  firms  and 
salesmen  who  want  to  sell  homes  to  people 
who  ihculd  be  owning  their  own  homes  sup- 
port you.  The  veteran  who  would  like  to 
take  the  apartment  vacated  by  such  people 
support  you.  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  somp 
politically-minded  clique  who  claim  to  speak 
for  the  veterans. 

Scciallstlc-mlnded  Individuals  and  groups 
will  oppose  you.  Big  unions  who  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me.  think  that  stifling  a 
large  sector  of  prospective  jobs  Is  good  busi- 
ness will  oppose  you.  The  administration, 
which  Is  guided  by  political  expediency  and 
has  a  pyramid  of  interests  to  protect,  will 
oppose  you.  Senator,  believe  it  or  not.  some 
property  owners  who  fear  competition,  rent- 
ing costs,  increased  maintenance  and  decor- 
ating costs  and  who  know  that  decontrol  will 
bring  back  the  many  problems  of  renting 
units  under  a  free  economy,  will  offer  oppo- 
sition by  the  very  fact  that  they  will  not  give 
you  active  support. 

I  believe  the  cause  Is  Just.  I  believe  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
repr-sentatives.  I  believe  that  t)ecause  ours 
is  a  free  society  and  bec:>u«e  competitive 
business  will  always  bring  better  results  than 
a  controlled  economy,  yotir  fieht  will  be  a 
successful  one.  I  wish  you  Godspeed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RlCHAiD  Lenington. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
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American  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORECCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  > ,  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  ".he  Congression.'U,  Rec- 
ord a  memorandum  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  C.  E.  B.  Ward  of  the  League 
for  the  American  Home,  Inc.  Mr.  Ward 
is  a  prominent  religious  leader  who  is 
asking  to  Impress  upon  American  par- 
ents the  fact  that  after  all  the  American 
home  and  the  American  chu.  ».>  should 
work  Inseparably  In  strengthening  the 
spiritual  values  of  our  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Ai-nmjic  THT  Cleist 

Alertin^  the  clergy  Is  an  appeal  to  the 
clergy  of  all  faiths  for  a  Nation-wide  cnisade 
for  daily  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  Amer- 
ica's homes. 

The  appeal  Is  addressed  to  the  clergy,  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  church  and  Nation,  td 


whom  the  public  looks  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance. Without  whose  active,  expert  leader- 
ship. Nation-wide  observance  of  family  devo- 
tions Is  hardly  possible. 

The  appeal  Is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
daily  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  our  homes 
would  unlock  and  develop  untold  latent  spir- 
itual potentialities.  Release  the  most  dy- 
namic force  the  world  has  known  Power  for 
Implanting  faith  In  our  children,  reviving 
the  church,  building  the  character  necessary 
for  citizenship  In  a  democracy.  Power  for 
preventing  Juvenile  crime,  divorce,  immoral- 
ity, Irrellgion.  Power  to  create  sufficient 
moral  force  to  enable  us  ls  a  Nation  to  imple- 
ment our  full  responsibility  In  International 
leadership  for  creating  and  maintaining 
peace  on  earth. 

Such  stupendous,  miraculous  results  in- 
evitably follow  the  simple  practice  of  daily 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  our  homes  be- 
cause It  means  reaffirmation  and  rebirth  of 
obvious,  fundamental  principles  which  made 
Us  a  great  Nation.  Truisms  leamed  In  child- 
hood, tested  through  experience,  common 
sense,  psychology,  and  the  Bible,  but  foreot- 
ten.  buried  by  neglect,  materialism,  and 
trivialities. 

For  this  conviction  we  suggest  four  ob- 
vious reasons: 

Homes  are  the  divinely  created  human 
we' fare  agents. 

Rellelous  Instruction  of  the  child  Is  pri- 
marily the  parents'  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  child  has  th«?  same  capacity  for  the 
spiritual  as  for  the  material. 

The  dynamics  of  diminutive  forces. 

L    HOMXS    ABE    THE    DIVINELT    CHEATED    HCMAN 
WELrAKE  AGENTS 

God  set  the  solitary  m  families 

Dr  E  Stanley  Jones'  personal  message 
^gtven  me  for  America,  calls  the  family  the 
most  nearly  perfect  cooperative  social  unit, 
therefore  nearest  the  kindnm  of  God. 

Roger  W  Babson  believes  a  father  and 
mother  of  character  living  normally  together 
with  their  children  do  definitely  more  In 
making  a  strong  nation  than  Presidents, 
governors,  legislators,  educators,  or  c'.erey- 
men  •  •  •  and  settle  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  child  for  time  and  eternity. 

Lin  Tutang  asserts  that  the  final  test  of 
any  civilization  Is  the  type  of  husbands  and 
wives  and  fathers  and  mothers  It  turns  cut. 

A  Japa.iese  Buddhist  after  touring  Amer- 
ica's scenic  wonders  declared.  "The  It'  of 
America  is  the  American  home." 

In  theory  Americans  give  top  priority 
ratinj  to  hojaes.  Out  of  40,000  personal  In- 
terviews with  representative  Americans  for 
a  cross  section  of  public  opinion  and  for  ex- 
pert counsel,  not  a  dozen  dissented  from  our 
thesis  concerning  the  supreme  Importance  of 
home  values.  This  truth  was  taken  for 
granted.  "You  don't  need  to  sell  ns  on  thla 
Idea"  was  heard  everywhere. 

But  unanimity  of  opinion  does  not  mean 
alert,  concerted  action  to  strengthen  the 
place  cf  America's  homes  In  the  mcdera 
social  order.  There  is  a  lack  of  adequately 
organized  public  effort  on  behalf  cf  right 
functioning  home  life.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  public  support  Is  given  to  count- 
less welfare  agencies  scattered  over  the 
country.  For  example,  of  »52.500.000  con- 
tributed 1  year  by  122  leading  American 
foundations  to  charitable,  educational,  ar.d 
p.iilantliroplc  Institutions,  not  fl  was  re- 
corded as  given  to  any  movement  definitely 
working   fcr   more   stable   home   conditions. 

Yet.  the  New  York  Times  editorial  warns. 
"Without  hemes,  the  primal  source  cf  ail 
hetJth  and  education,  the  billions  of  philan- 
thropy must  be  powerless.  Better  give  the 
home  a  chance  than  spend  Increasing  bil- 
lions trying  to  correct  errors  that  might  have 
been  avoided  If  only  5  to  10  percent  of  money 
lavished  on  l-stitutions  were  invested  m 
homes." 
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Mm  cr*«te  ar.  »r«r-lDcrMMAn(  number  of 

8oeM  uv  Ir.dupcn- 
nunlty  effort  to  m««t 
eoMllUoiM.    OUmt*.     itn> 
rtiUMT— «tt«mpt  to  tabBU< 
tM»  for  Um  bonWk  tnfte  failure. 

/lufifiiriotu  rrdstM — homrs  p-errnt 

A  cle*r  cieaTtft  exists  between  tivsUtu- 
ttons  and  hooMk.  Institutions  be&I.  cure. 
rector*,  aad  rtfcrm;  aid  'be  tick,  tbe  poor. 
tte  argltcfd.  and  Um  delinquent.  Insti- 
tstkafi  d«al  vlth  Tourh.  usually  en  masse. 
throvifh  accQtA.  or.  a  secular  ierel.  using 
rscUoutcry  tncthcos  In  lamlUes.  parents 
paraonsU;  care  for  tbeir  own  children  in- 
dlTlduall}-  from  infancy — and  If  homos  are 
rsUfious.  in  a  spiritual  atmoapbere — for  the 
prevention  of  social  lUs. 

Deeactai  a^o.  AcUel  in  his  Journal  pleaded 
for  keeptDf  pure  the  biiznan  stream  of  aO.OCO 
tkswtMm  babes  daily  pourlrf  sweetness  Into 
tbe  worU's  corruption  and  defilement. 

To  keep  cie;4n  this  increasing  stream  of 
newbcm  tonoceooe  is  better,  faster,  safer, 
cheaper,  and  more  thrilling  than  later  :n 
life  to  W2sh  out  disease,  immorality,  unbelief. 
and  crime  To  homes,  especially  to  mothers, 
*«■'*»«§«  this  fascinating  preventive  role. 
(TpoD  the  dcrgy  rests  a  unique  respsnsibility 
•Dd  opportunity  for  directing  the  execution 
of  this  hl^  service 

It  U  significant  that  the  United  States 
Department  oi  Labor  reports  "an  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  hitherto  approved 
■Hhorts.  petcstakinely  vrorked  out"  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth. 

The  famUy  as  God  ar:d  Nature  created  it. 
when  prepared  for  its  task,  se'.dom  il  ever 
fails  in  its  unique  service.  Train  up  a 
child  In  ti^.e  way  he  should  go  and  when 
he  to  old  he  will  not  depart  from  It.  Homes 
fall  when  Inadequately  equipped  or  when 
lax  in  performance  of  duty. 

A  iiotebl]r  rucctssful  home  eTperiment 

The  100  percent  effectiveness  of  spiritually 
inspired  hemes  was  demonstrated  over  a 
period  of  18  years  in  20  specially  created 
smaii-unit  liarvel  Bous»  homes  with  2.600 
teen-agers  of  all  social  strata.  30  national- 
ities, and  10  major  religions  whom  Mrs. 
Ward  mcthered  as  her  own  sons.  This 
proved  J  Edgar  Hoover  s  reiterated  assertion 
that  "The  only  soiuilon  for  delinquency  is 
old-f£shicned  homes,  religion — and  famlij 
prsyerj."' 

A  large  percentage  of  these  youths  were 
headed  for  or  had  actually  come  under  the 
courts  as  so-called  delinquents.  Only  one 
is  known  to  have  come  afterward  under 
court  jurisdlct* en.  Ail  had  been  hazy  regard- 
ing their  future  Nearly  all  found  their  vo- 
cations. Few  had  had  any  previous  religious 
training  or  cared  to  attend  church.  How- 
ever, all  participated  voluntarily  in  our  dally 
family  prayers,  and  most  of  them  became 
Christians. 

J caught   the  spirit   of  work.     I . 

gifted    as    humorist,    cartoonist,    and    actor. 

found  his  niche.    F was  groping,  though 

flttfd  by  nature  and  choice  for  scientific  re- 
search.     C shook   off    the    gang    whc^e 

whistle  had  sent  him  out  nightly  on  crim- 
inal "raids.      M learned    how   to   pray — 

could  not  sleep  until  he  had  said  his  pray- 
ers. Hell's  Kitchen  boys  begged  for  a  beat- 
ing rather  than  be  suspended  from  Marvel 
House  home  privileges. 

Youth,  from  many  nations  In  the  First 
World  War,  never  ceased  wondering  at  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  brotherllness  among 
themselves  while  their  fathers  and  brothers 
were  flghtir.g  each  other  in  many  lands. 
Marvel  House  homes  welded  them  into  one 
family,  and  prepared  them  lor  American 
dtUenship. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  the  boys  express 
gratitude    and    attest    these    borne    values. 

W from  Texas;  "So  you  wrote  me  while 

on  your  back  sick  in  bed  If  I  could  get  a 
letter  like  that  tu  begin  every  day  It  wou^d 


kpep  my  mind  off  of  other  things  that  seem 

to  bring  on  trouble."    K from  California: 

"If  there  were  more  people  like  you.  Mrs. 
Ward,  there  would  not   be  so  much  crime. 

If  only  I  had  taken  your  advice."    D from 

P.inatna  •You  treated  me  like  a  mother.  I 
read   mere  of   the   Bible   now.     Your  sweet 

home  led  me  to  accept  Christ  "     R (to 

his  mother  In  India)  :  "Here  we  are  from  dif- 
ferent countries  equally  housed  and  taken 
care  of  by  these  noble  he&rt5.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward.  God-fearing  and  duty-loving.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  supremacy  of 
religion  over  the  bustling  materialism  of  the 

west."    M from  Egypt:  "When  I  went  out 

of  the  gate  in  the  morning  the  weighty  and 
hardness  of  the  city  (New  York)  settled  upon 
me.  but  when  I  returned  at  night,  as  soon  as 
I  came  through  the  gale,  the  brightness  and 
cheer  and  Joy  of  the  home  drove  away  all 
the  depression.  My  lovely  days  in  Marvel 
House  under  ycur  care  passed  too  rapidly,  as 

if  they  were  dreams,  happy  dreams."     S 

from  Palestine:  "I  will  always  remember 
your  splendid  home.  My  parents  are  very 
grateful  for  all  ycur  kindness  to  me  during 

my  stay  in  New   York.'     E from  Iowa: 

•Who  could  picture  a  Jollier  family  than  I 
witnessed  at  dinner  that  last  Sunday  In 
Marvel  t^ouse?  It  has  sta>ed  with  me  ever 
since  ■ 

Under  proper  home  influence,  boys  were 
often  so  completely  chanaed  in  a  few  days 
that  even  their  own  mothers  did  not  know 
them. 

If  one  consecrated  mother  with  meager 
help  could  transform  the  lives  of  2.600  teen- 
agers m  spiritually  inspired  homes.  25.000 
devoted  mothers,  trained  for  preventive  serv- 
ice in  thi  home  field,  could  turn  back  the 
growing  tide  of  America's  Juvenile  crime. 

Homes,  through  which  every  person  comes 
into  the  world,  are  the  universal  welfare 
agencies.  The  perfect  media  .'or  meeting  the 
needs  of  youth.  The  church's  most  hopeful 
field  of  service  and  its  Inexhaustible  source 
of  supply.  The  yardstick  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  The  place  where  America  will 
hold  its  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

To  provide  homes  for  neglected  delinquent 
youth,  to  prepare  youth  for  marriage  and 
parenthood,  to  h?lp  parents  to  realize  that 
what  they  do,  teach,  live,  think,  and  feel  in 
their  40.000  000  homes  means  more  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
the  »-orld  than  the  total  contribution  of  all 
institutions  combined:  This  Is  to  render  a 
major  service,  because  It  Is  God's  and  natures 
human  welfare  plan.     And  it  works. 

II    KZLiciocs  issTsrcnoN  or  thx  child  is  pki- 

MAKILT  P.^RE.VTS'   PRCXOCATIVE   AND   RTSPONSI- 

Bn.rrT 

The  church  in  thy  house 

Unless  parents  assume  their  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility we  can  scarcely  expect  children's 
feet  to  turn  toward  God  or  the  church, 

Proclalme*,"  on  page  after  page  of  Holy  Writ 
is  the  spiritual  accountability  of  parents. 
"The  father  (family  priest)  to  the  son  shall 
make  known  Thy  truth."  "These  words  shall 
be  in  thine  heart  and  thou  ( parents  i  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
Shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  slttest  In  thine 
house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  llest  down  and  when  thou  rlsest 
up  •  •  •  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord  •  •  • 
lest  He  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Godlessness  and  disaster  inevitably 
follow  parental  neglect  of  this  minutely  de- 
tailed duty  The  church's  major  role  Is  to 
encourage  and  guide  parents  In  a.*8umlng 
their  &hare  of  epirltual  care  of  their  own 
children. 

A  statement  asserts  that  if  America  ever 
falls  It  will  be  for  lack  of  Godly  homes.  A 
governor  warns  that  without  religion  no  na- 
tion can  survive  and  then  reminds  us  that 
there  are  no  leas  than  17,000,000  American 
children  receiving  absolutely  no  religious  in- 
struction. An  estimate  tutSdent  to  shock 
the  most  complacent  Into  prayerful  action. 


Home  evangelism 
The  official  statistician  of  a  great  Protes- 
tant denomination  reports  that  in  a  recent 
year  only  60. "XK)  members  were  received  into 
that  denomination  by  confession  of  faith. 
In  that  year  there  were  9,000  ministers.  51,00a 
spiritual  lay  leaders,  nearly  2.0DO,000  mem- 
bers, 1.500.000  Sunday-school  scholars,  a  cur- 
rent budget  of  $33,000,000,  property  Invest- 
ment of  »500.000,COO,  and  half  a  million  ser- 
mons delivered. 

If  not  a  Sunday-school  lesson  had  been 
taught,  or  a  sermon  preached,  but  Christian 
parents  had  f.<»lthfully  met  their  spiritual 
obligations  to  their  children  In  the  home, 
many  more  than  60,000  persons  would  have 
professed  faith,  A  mighty  Influx  of  believers 
into  churches  of  all  denominations  would 
follow  the  complementary  functioning  of 
church,  Sunday  school,  and  homes  in  a  great, 
coordinated  effort. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  states  that  '"what 
America  needs  more  than  railway  extension, 
western  Irrigation,  low  tariff,  bigger  cotton 
and  wheat  crops  Is  a  revival  of  religion.  The 
kind  that  father  and  mother  used  to  have 
•  •  •  that  counted  It  good  bu.slness  to 
take  time  for  family  worship  each  morning 
right  In  the  middle  of  wheat  harvest." 

A  professor  of  Christian  education  In  a 
great  American  university  estimates  that 
of  over  46C000O0  Protestants  there  are  not 
6  men  or  women  giving  full  time  to  Christian 
parent  or  Christian  family-life  education. 
And  that  not  one  of  our  Christian  colleges 
has  set  aside  a  single  professor  for  full-time 
research  and  instruction  In  family  religion. 

After  my  address  In  a  school  devoted  solely 
to  preparing  students  for  Christian  service, 
the  Dean  announced  ""This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Christian  school  that 
fitness  for  Christian  service  In  the  family  has 
been  stressed,  or  even  mentioned." 

Religious  instruction  In  the  home — "pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  lit- 
tle and  there  a  little" — must  not  be  dispro- 
portionately appraised  as  a  mere  or  doubtful 
adjunct  to  Sunday  school  and  church,  but 
rather  as  the  prime  factor  for  spiritual  re- 
habilitation. The  "stone  which  builders  re- 
jected must  become  head"  of  our  welfare 
structure.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  has  It, 
•'An  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy,"  Reinstating  the  mother  in  her 
sacred  position  at  the  source  of  life,  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical,  lays  a  foundation  oa 
which  later  the  clergy  builds. 

A  Chicago  pastor,  who  aggressively  pro- 
moted spiritual  home  life,  increa.sed  church 
attendance  more  than  300  percent,  net  by 
becoming  thr  e  times  as  eloquent,  but  by 
Introducing  daily  observance  of  family  devo- 
tions Into  90  percent  of  his  membership.  By 
conditioning  all  members  of  families  toward 
religion  and  the  church,  his  young  people 
largely  cut  parks,  movies,  and  Sunday  games. 
He  now  preaches  to  three  packed  houses 
every  Sunday,  instead  of  one  partially  filled. 

A  New  York  City  church,  founded  on  a 
pledge  taken  by  every  family  to  read  the 
Bible  and  pray  dally,  now  ranks  high  In 
membership  of  that  denomination  In  the 
city. 

Auditorium,  gallery,  and  basement  are 
crowded  Sunday  morning  and  evening  In  a 
Miami  church  whose  families  are  pledged  to 
say  grace  at  meals,  read  the  Bible,  and  have 
prayer  dally. 

Native  Christians  of  India  and  Burma,  re- 
plying to  a  10-polnt  questionnaire  regjirding 
what  most  helped  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
and  the  Individual,  invariably  replied  "Fam- 
ily prayer  every  day  in  every  home." 

A  most  hopeful  and  necessary  service  la 
to  aid  parents  In  40,000.000  American  homes 
to  assume  their  sh-re  of  spiritual  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  children.  Godly  homes 
assure  successful  churches  and  a  stable 
democracy. 
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m.    THI  CHILD  HAS  THk  SAMZ  CAPACITT  FOl  THI 
SPIHITDAL    AS    FOt    THX    ICATEXIAL 

Thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord 

From  a  child  Timothy  knew  the  Scriptures. 
Samuel  served  in  the  Lords  house,  receiving 
and  transmitting  a  profound  spiritual  mes- 
sage, though  he  "did  not  yet  know  the 
Lord." 

The  head  of  the  New  York  Psychological 
Center  asserts  that  the  strategic  time  is 
when  the  child  Is  too  young  to  understand 
but  not  too  young  to  accept — wax  to  receive 
but  marble  to  retain.  That  period  from  in- 
fancy through  early  childhood  when,  with- 
out clearly  defined  knowledge,  it  uncon- 
sciously absorbs  the  world  around  it,  sub- 
consciously pigeonholing  It  for  later  under- 
standing and  use 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
In  a  Democracy  agreed  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  shifted  from  adult  education  and 
from  adolescent  youth  to  early  childhood. 
This  is  :n  line  with  modern  psychology  which 
t' aches  tha"  the  permanent  bent  of  a  child'! 
life  Is  determined  before  It  Is  2  years  of  age. 
Adolescent  problems  are  solved  in  the  cradle. 

The  second  word  heard  from  restless,  fret- 
ful, crying  1-year-old  baby  girl  was  •"nl  pa^' 
(nice  prayer)  when  Grammy  lovingly  prayed 
that  she  might  be  quieted  and  go  to  sleep. 
That  baby  girl,  now  10  years  old,  prays  earn- 
estly for  Grammy's  Nation-wide  work  for 
America's  homes. 

When  Grampa  visits  his  home,  his  a-year- 
old  grandson  brings  the  Bible  asking  to  hear 
read  the  storj*  of  the  men  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
O'^e  asks:  What  can  a  2-year-cld  understand 
about  captives  thrown  into  a  furnace  and 
a  fourth  walking  with  them,  like  unto  the 
Bon  of  God?  But  repeatedly  exposed  to 
spiritual  truths,  he  slowly  absorbs  their 
meaning  and  comes  gradually  to  believe  in 
a  higher  power  always  ready  to  help.  Thus, 
early  spiritual  Influence  and  training  pre- 
empt children  for  God  and  church.  Fortify 
them  against  temptation.  Persist  through 
mature  years.  Give  permanent  shape  to 
character,  Ra.aify  finally  into  all  phases  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  Crystallize  it  into 
Christian  civilization. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott  gave  me  this  special 
message.  "'You  can't  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  early  religious  influences  and 
training  in  the  home.  Tell  America  Dr.  Mott 
said  so.  " 

Challenging  a  general  belief  that  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  undermine  faith 
of  undergraduates.  Dr.  Lowell,  ex-presldent 
of  H.irvard,  told  each  incoming  freshman 
class  "No  university  can  take  away  the  reli- 
gion a  child  gets  at  its  mother's  knees." 

A  village  pastor  observed  wisely:  "While 
formal  religious  guidance  cornea  later  in  life 
through  pastor,  Sunday-school  teacher,  or 
friend,  unconscious  religious  infiuencea  stem 
from  the  home.  Without  them  in  early  chlld- 
h(X>d  in  the  home,  youtlf  are  not  likely  to 
seek  formal  religious  guidance  offered  later 
by  the  church," 

Save  one  generation  of  children  and  you 
Lave  saved  the  world.  Childhood  represents 
divine  timing. 

rv.  THE  DYN.\MICS  OF  DIMINUTm  rOtCIS  (DKM- 
ONSTBATZI)  BT  A  WISE  PBOVIDINCX)  THAT  HO 
IXZS,n    SHOULD   GLORT 

The  atomic  ape  has  focused  attention  on 
the  tiny,  the  little  valued,  the  oft  discarded. 
Mud  packs  for  beauty.  OH  of  earthworm  for 
healing.  Bread  mold  for  manufacturing  pen- 
icillin.   Electrons  of  speed.    Atoms  for  power. 

God  also  ""hath  chosen  the  foolish,  weak, 
base,  despised."  ""The  widow's  mite.  The 
lad  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
flahes.  Muses  rod.  The  cruse  of  oil.  Two 
agreed.  One  chasK'.g  a  thousand,  two  putting 
ten  thousand  to  flight.  The  second  mile. 
The  other  cheek.  Faith  as  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed"  Ideas,  Ideals,  freedom,  liberty, 
Uuth.     V.Jue  of  the  Individual,  the  child. 


the  parent,  the  home.  And  the  power  of  the 
much  neglected  practice  of  dally  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  in  the  home  for  the  splrlfaal 
rehabilitation  of  the  church  and  Nation, 

A  builder  of  Oak  Ridge  and  developer  of 
the  atom  estimates  that  1  pound  of  atomic 
energy  is  equal  to  1.500.000  tons  of  coal.  So 
might  1  pound  of  preventive  spiritual  energy, 
generated  In  early  childhood  by  parents  in 
the  home,  be  equal  to  1,500,000  tons  of  cura- 
tive, secular  instltutlonalism  applied  later  In 
life. 

Victor  Hugo  wrote,  "Nothing  Is  so  power- 
ful as  an  idea  whose  time  is  come."  The 
time  is  come  again  for  all  clergy  and  churches 
to  promote  with  the  utmost  urgency  the 
divine  Idea  that  spiritually  inspired  homes 
are  powerful  agents  for  reempowerins  the 
church,  saving  our  youth  and  our  clvihzatlon. 
An  appeal  to  entice  angels 

Forty  million  humble  1  cmes  with  a  high 
potential.  Multitudes  of  parents  desperately 
needing  aid  in  teaching  their  chUdren  to 
love  and  serve  God,  Myriads  of  innocents 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  divine 
Imprint.  Our  own  flesh  and  blood  awaiting 
a  parent's  magic,  spiritual  touch.  This  is 
an  appeal  to  entice  angels. 

Available  helps 

Ample  family  helps  are  published  by  all 
denominations.  Bible  societies.  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  many  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  League  for  the  American  Home  and 
Marvel  House  also  are  eager  to  aid  through 
(1)  free  literature;  (2)  Method  of  Procedure 
for  the  Church  (10  cents  per  copy),  which 
stresses  the  Importance  In  every  local  church 
of  a  home  committee  selected  from  Its  most 
consecrated  members  to  study  spiritual  home 
conditions,  needs  and  methods,  formulate  a 
practical,  workable  program  and  patiently 
undertake  Its  execution,  thus  relating  the 
church  in  a  businesslike  manner  to  the  home 
problem;  (3)  speakers'  bureau  (expenses 
only);  (4)  conduct  of  conferences,  forums, 
rallies,  broadcasts,  syndicated  press  articles, 
house- to-hoLise  visitation:  (5)  family  prayer 
circle  covenant,  "Recognizing  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  a  spiritually  inspired  home,  as 
a  member  of  the  family  prayer  circle  I  will  do 
my  best  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  my  fam- 
ily, to  inaugurate  and  maliitain  regular  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  my  home — dally  If 
possible," 

The  Bible  Is  in  more  homes  today  than  Is 
any  other  book.  Most  of  It  is  written  with 
such  simplicity  and  clarity  as  to  require  little 
or  no  learned  exposition.  It  is  a  ""sword, 
lamp,  light,  guide,  abideth  forever."  ""He 
may  run  that  readeth. "  No  high  I.  Q.  Is  nec- 
ess.iry  for  understanding.  Any  father  and 
family  m.ay  worship  with  a  psalm,  parable, 
miracle,  narrative,  biography,  even  a  single 
verse,  and  find  inspiration,  guidance,  com- 
fort, cheer  for  the  day.  And  simple  prayer 
produces  amazing  results:  "•Before  they  call 
I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking 
I  will  hear." 

This  famlly-bible-prayer  crusade  Involves 
no  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  save 
that  imposed  by  conscience  and  accounta- 
bility to  God  and  to  parishioners.  Its  impor- 
tance merits — 

1.  Strong  and  repeated  emphasis  upon 
spiritual  home  ralues.  in  sermons  and  reli- 
gious-education programing. 

2.  Pastoral  planning  to  the  end  that  seme 
of  the  church's  program  has  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  reminding  and  equipping  parents  for 
their  peculiar  function  and  responsibility  to 
crea'e  a  religious  home  environment. 

The  League  for  the  American  Home,  Inc . 
with  headquarters  at  1214  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  invitea  the  clerey  to  share  with  it 
plans  which  they  have  found  successful  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  It  also  welcomes 
both  suggestions  and  Inquiries  concerning 
its  program. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  T  ^RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mrs,  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to 
Include  the  fifth  article  by  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Waldrcp  on  the  Infiltration  of  commu- 
nism in  our  country. 

Biggest  Stoet 
(By  Frank  C,  Waldrop) 

There  is  a  CommunUt  college  of  revolution 
running  wide  open  today  at  575  Sixth  Avenue. 
New  York  City  It  has  regular  classes,  teach- 
ers, and  textbooks.  It  is  called  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science. 

A  few  days  ago  this  writer  dropped  In  there 
to  see  how  things  were  getting  along,  and 
In  a  matter  of  minutes  used  up  a  »20  bill 
collecting  samples  of  current  publications  the 
faithful  are  required  to  buy. 

The  Communist  organization  in  the  United 
States  raises  a  great  deal  of  money  through 
the  writing  trade.  Indeed,  writing  and  print- 
ing are  basic  weapons  with  which  the  con- 
spiracy recruits  and  disciplines  Its  member- 
ship. 

The  word  factories  of  the  conspiracy  pro- 
duce lxx)ks,  plays,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
weekly  and  dally  newspapers,  tracts,  hand- 
bills,   and    leafiets    in    an   endless   stream. 

Most  of  these  are  manufactured  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  thinking  that  goes  Into 
them  largely  centers  in  that  school  of  revo- 
lution  above-mentioned. 

But  the  production  Is  not  limited  to  New 
York  alone.  Nearly  every  large  city  In  the 
United  States  of  America  has  a  production 
of  its  own  that  takes  the  New  York  manu- 
factures and  reworks  them  for  local  colora- 
tion. 

These  without  local  plants  at  least  have 
sales  outlets,  showing  Communist  thought- 
control  at  prices  ranging  from  2  cents  an 
item  up  to  110  and  812  sets  of  collected 
works   of   approved   writings. 

Nothing  happ.  -.8  in  the  worlds  of  art,  liter- 
ature, science,  or  government,  that  Is  al- 
lowed to  pass  untreated  by  the  Communist 
discipline.  For  the  masters  of  communism 
are  wise  in  their  way. 

They  thoroughly  understand  that  man  is 
a  thinking  animal.  He  cannot  be  trusted, 
left  on  his  own,  to  stick  to  a  single  line  of 
approved  action.  His  natural  instinct  Is  to 
Invent  variations  to  suit  himself. 

And  Since  It  Is,  beyond  everything  else, 
well  understood  by  the  Communist  masters 
that  they  cannot  operate  and  manipulate 
people  who  think  for  themselves,  the  word 
factories  work  night  and  day  producing 
Communist  versions  of  thought  In  all  its 
Infinite  variety. 

The  faithful  are  bound  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  their  faith  to  belie-e  nothing  except 
these  Communist  Interpretations  of  every- 
thing from  Jazz  music  to  biology,  from  fic- 
tion to  astronomy.  Indeed  they  are  to  read 
nothing  else  U  that  can  be  avoided. 

Thus  from  --radie  to  grave  the  mind  of  the 
Communist  has  a  path  laid  out  for  it,  and 
strictest  orthodoxy  is  enforced. 

This  is  extremely  important  to  know  In 
all  ycur  dealings  with  Communists.  They 
have  a  rigid  conception  of  mortal  sin  and 
they  live  by  it.  Therefore  if  you  know  their 
conceptions  of  sm  you  can  Judge  pretty 
closely  hew  they  will  behave  in  any  set  of 
circumstances,  whether  in  war  or  in  peaoa. 
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To  ft  r  ■■Hiiiiiitf.  Bortil  iia  Is  iBToiwd 
Is  uiT  vortl.  tboufht.  at  cS<«d.  dose  Is  no- 
Ifttioa  of  Um  sdeao*  of  MinrUm  This  ad- 
•nc*  gur«m  StaUn  m  aBre!?  as  tt  fovrm* 
tlM  imiHi  aopbooBore  In  the  JeSefsos  Scliool 
o(  SoelBl  actraet  aboT«-mesUaned 

Tte  spy  vbo  &tfals  atomic  secrets  for 
ROMla.  tbe  State  Department  oOoer  who 
betrars  his  cAth  of  oflkce.  the  witness  who 
ttivaea  to  asrcvr  a  Senate  committee,  tlie 
cnHifS  tcacber  vho  perrrr^s  American  his- 
tory, tb*  flrl  In  the  street  who  carries  a 
placartL  all  these  are  bowing  to  the 
of  MarxlsxE 

As  long  as  that  sscience  ru>5  thcro.  they 
rmnfX  be  reached  br  appeals  to  tra<21tk>nal 
lasfUnets  at  human  decrncy 

Mr.  RoQcrieit  and  his  adrisers  at  Talts 
d^mooatntod  that  ali  too  wclL 

Tbsy  hadst  dcrw  tbetr  home  work  on 
eoaaaranlta.  •s«n  then  after  all  those  j'eart 
at  espfltlcsws  vttb  the  Communists  here  In 
W&sbiaftaii. 

Thst  Is.  fou  can  only  bst  Igcorasce  was 
tbe  sota^e  of  error  If  you  rubecrlbe  to  the 
cbsrttsble  theory  tiuit  Mr.  Roosevelt  dldn  t 
mean  to  do  In  workl  politics  what  he  bad 
been  doir.R  in  the  domestic  affairs  ct  the 
United  States  cf  America  frcm  1933  onward. 

And  that,  ax  tbe  public  reccrd  shows,  was 
to  let  tbe  Communists,  and  him  knowing; 
It.  more  Into  seats  of  power  in  our  Federal 
Goremment. 

The  ccience  of  Marxism  is  governed  by 
ooc  basic  rule.  It  is  that  there  is  net  room 
CO  earth  for  those  who  would  live  and  let 
lire  The  L.w  of  life  for  those  who  are 
governed  by  the  Communist  idea  is  to  con- 
quer by  any  mtans  at  all.  but  conquer. 

That  law  dcsninates  every  Communist 
every  day  m  every  way.  no  matter  what  he 
says  Of  what  he  does  to  the  seemi-^g  contrary. 

The  chanty  offered  Roosevelt  is  that  he 
tbougfat  be  could  make  a  deal  with  Stalin. 
H«  was  wasting  his  time,  if  he  thought  that. 
The  man  with  whom  be  would  have  had  to 
deal  died  in  1883  and  he  was  not  interested 
In  deau  with  ar.ybcxly  on  any  subject. 

He  was  tbe  author  of  this  science  aforesaid, 
and  be  caused  t.-ouble  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feat  that  one  man  bas 
been  able  so  to  bewitch  so  many. 


Bigfest  Story 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OP  REPRESENTATn'E3 

Monday.  May  1.  1950 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to 
include  the  sixth  article  by  Mr  Frank 
Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of  commu- 
nism m  our  countr>- 

BiGC£iT  fiToay 
(By  Frank  C    Waldrop) 

A  man  can  be  crazy  and  yet  upMt  the 
world  Several  have  done  that  in  recent 
times  and  the  result  is  that  mankind  is  upset 
today  w'.rse  than  ever  before  In  any  age. 

Were  the.se  men  really  crazy?  We»I.  take 
the  cise  of  Hitler. 

In  Wurld  War  I.  this  backwoods  AustrUn 
was  a  low  and  obscure  corporal  of  llltie  edu- 
cation and  less  experience  Twenty  yean 
later,  though,  he  was  master  of  Germany. 
Yet  that  was  not  enough  and  so  bis  be- 
havior ran  on  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
sense  and  reason  carrying  millions  with  bim. 


How  do  these  thincs  happen?  Nobody 
really  knows  Was  Hitler  cra?>?  There  can 
be  r.o  doubt.  A  nun  is  crazy  when  he 
thinks  and  acts,  no  matter  how  ably,  from 
a  point  of  view  that  everybvXly  else  knows 
to  be  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

As  Hitler  demonstrated,  a  man  can  be  very 
sh.'^wd  and  potent,  even  though  crazy.  His 
thinking  machinery  may  be  powerful  and 
smooth. 

It  Just  runs  the  wrong  way. 

Tlie  curious  and  disturbing  thing  is  th.it 
such  crazy  men  can  exert  so  much  Influence. 

HcW  Well  we  all  know  when  we  think 
about  it  that  deep  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind there  lies  a  passion  for  order  and  the 
settlement  of  all  problems  that  beset  us  in 
this  life.  Tbte  might  be  called  tlie  In- 
stinct of  a  place  for  everj-thlng  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

And  this  Instinct  is  at  endless  war  with 
another  passion  even  deeper  m  the  nature  of 
man. 

That  is  the  passion  for  free  Individual 
experience  and  self-made  decisions. 

The  human  race  survives  and  triumphs 
over  trouble  by  keeping  those  two  passions. 
one  for  freedom  and  the  other  for  order, 
in  eternal  conflict. 

Neither  ever  completely  wlr.s  and  neither 
ever  wholly  loses.     And  so  we  get  along. 

But  on  occasion  there  comes  some  man 
who  symbolizes  one  or  the  other  of  these 
instincts  so  powerfully  that  millions  go  along 
with  him. 

Then,  if  we  are  in  an  unlucky  age.  It 
turns  out  that  the  leader  is  not  sane  and 
calm,  like  George  Washington,  but  Insane 
and  u:ireasonable,  as  with  so  many  politi- 
cians ';f  our  time. 

The  crazy  men  of  modern  times  have  had 
one  thing  In  common.  They  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  this  idea  of  order. 

The  short  title  In  politics  for  this  is  social- 
ism  Under  socialism,  the  problems  of  life 
are  all  to  be  swept  away. 

Therefore,  hand  everything  over  to  the 
Government,  which  will  own  and  run  the 
means  of  production  impartialiy,  and  with 
the  same  Impartial  Justice  haiid  back  the 
fruits  to  each  according  to  his  need. 

Pretty^  Ah,  yes.  if  you  are  crazy  enorgh 
to  overlook  the  Jagged  edges  and  dismiss  as 
mere  detail  the  multitude  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Hitler  was  one  who  held  the  de- 
tails unimportant.     He  was  a  good  Socialist. 

In  fact,  he  founded  a  pcliilcal  movement 
revolutionary  in  character  and  ruthless  in 
deed,   titled    The  National  Socialist  Party." 

But  Hitlers  socialism.  Itself  modeled  on 
the  sotlalism  of  another  crazy  man  of  our 
upset  times  named  Benuo  Mussoll.il.  was  not 
the  passion  for  order  carried  to  its  utmost 
extreme. 

The  last  word  In  that  line  is  "commu- 
nism,' the  claim  that  not  only  can  every- 
thing be  placed  and  everybody's  needs  be 
met  with  full  satisfaction  to  all,  but  that 
even  the  Government  Itself  can  be  "withered 
away" 

The  whole  of  life  will  then  be  automatic, 
self-satisfying,  and  the  whole  world  peace- 
able, prosperous,  and  pcjpulous. 

Who  could  possibly  fall  for  it? 

Weil,  on  May  5.  1818  there  was  born  a  son. 
christened  Karl  Heinnch  Marx,  to  a  lawyer  of 
Trier.  Germany 

Karl  Heinrlch  Marx  grew  up  to  believe  that 
communism  could  be  impressed  upon  our 
many-talented  race.  But  unly.  he  decided, 
after  a  few  preliminaries  were  out  of  the 
way. 

These  preliminaries  he  made  clear  and 
simple,  as  follows: 

"You  will  have  to  go  through  15.  20  or  50 
years  of  civil  wars  and  international  con- 
flicts, not  only  to  change  exUtlng  condi- 
tions, but  also  to  change  yourselves  and  to 
make  yourielves  '-apable  of  wielding  political 
power." 


Thus  a  man  could  civlmly  suggest  that  the 
world  tie  plunged  into  50  years  of  war  on  tlie 
mere  off  chance  that  he  could  t>e  right  about 
the  prctits  that  might  fall  in  an  age  unborn. 

His  malignant  influence  survUcd  Lis  llie 
and  ultimately  penetrated  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  itself. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NtW    Yc  KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1, 1950 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
to  include  the  seventh  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrcp  on  the  induration  of 
communism  in  our  country. 
Biggest  Stoky 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Government  is  not  mere  advice,  said 
George  Washington.  It  is  authority  with 
power  to  enforce  its  laws.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  people  who  are  going  to  be 
gnerned  by  others  had  better  take  care  to 
see  what  the  laws  are.  who  will  enforce  them 
and  how.  ' 

Since  time  began  there  have  been  among 
us  some  who  cared  more  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  and  the  enforcement  of  their  own 
brands  of  law.  than  for  anything  else. 

And  when  such  people  are  out  of  authority 
they  may  well  promise  the  whole  earth  and 
all  that's  in  it  to  whoever  will  give  them 
authority. 

Americans  who  have  beo-.i  av;ake  and  alert 
these  20  years  past  know  something  about 
promise  and  performance  in  politics.  We 
have  known  a  man  to  run  fo'  President  in 
1932  promising  peace  less  government,  and 
lower  taxes,  ideal  notions  in  my  age.  But 
what  was  the  performance? 

Karl  Heinrlch  Marx,  the  law.er's  son  from 
Trier  in  Germany,  went  up  to  Berlin  in  the 
fail  of  1838  as  a  university  student.  Europe 
was  flowering  at  that  moment  into  a  time  ot 
light  and  progress. 

Just  a  little  while  before,  a  revolution 
had  gone  off  In  America,  oiganlzed  by  a 
band  of  colonists  who  had  asked  no  more 
than  the  right  to  look  after  themselves  under 
the  general  rule  of  the  least  jovernment  la 
the  t»est  government. 

That  American  Revolution,  the  '  nly  one  In 
history  that  ever  worked  out  according  to 
plan,  had  been  foi;pwed  by  ano  her  In  Prance. 
so  fierce  and  bloody  as  to  bonify    he  world! 

Why:>  Because  the  PYench  revolutlonUU 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  Idei  of  least  gov- 
ernment. They  wanted  to  mai:e  all  obedient 
to  a  rigid  rule  of  state. 

Karl  Marx,  as  many  another  after  him. 
was  sure  that  the  French  Revolution  should 
have  worked.  Tlie  flaw  was  nat  In  the  idea 
but  In  the  acts. 

Tbe  oldest  mantrap  of  phll.«ophy  is  that 
of  saying  an  idea  Is  "right  in  theory  but 
Just  lacked  In  execution."  If  a  theory  Is 
right,  vhy  doesn't  It  work  und.r  test? 

Anyhow,  Marx  was  a  son  of  the  well-to-do. 
of  respected  parentage  and  not  suffering  froni 
the  lack  of  material  things,  when  he  landed 
In  Berlin.     He  chose  piiilosophy  as  his  career. 

And  out  of  philosophy  he  noved  to  poll- 
tics. 

His  philosophy  was  bunk,  as  ^ee  below,  and 
for  that  matter  his  politics  got  him  no  place 
either.    But  just  the  same  M.irx  died  con- 


vinced that  he  alone  possessed  the  keys  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  thusly: 

1.  Man  Is  an  animal,  nothing  more.  He 
came  from  nowhere,  he  goes  nowhere.  Re- 
ligion, therefore,  is  a  fraud  conceived  by 
seme  men  to  deceive  others. 

Just  how  this  remarkable  fraud  has  stir- 
vived  so  many  human  follies  and  why  it 
comes  back  after  every  attempt  of  mankind 
to  escape  it,  nc  Marxist  has  made  clear  to 
this  day. 

2.  Other  frauds  listed  by  Marx  were  the 
home  and  family,  the  schools,  governments, 
businesses,  and  industries  of  the  world. 
Like  religion,  all  these  really  are  "agin"  na- 
ture and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  short,  the  world  as  is.  can  be  called  a 
mere  junple.  calmed  by  no  hope  of  self- 
improvement,  because  It  is  all  a  conspiracy 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor. 

3.  Therefore,  since  the  poor  are  many  and 
the  rich  are  few.  the  obvious  thing  is  for 
the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich  through 
force  and  violence,  and  rule  the  world. 

But  this,  of  course,  would  be  a  complicated 
business. 

So  in  order  for  the  theory  to  work  right. 
the  poor  must  surrender  their  political  edu- 
cation, direction  and  action,  to  a  single, 
small  but  carefully  trained,  officer  corps. 

This  command  force  would,  of  course,  have 
to  do  some  nasty  things  but  ns  soon  as  the 
bloody  business  could  be  ended  the  officer 
corps  would  readily  and  freely  commit  hara- 
kiri. 

This  intermediate  period  of  getting  things 
organized.  Marx  called  "the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat."  And  the  officer  corjjs  we 
know  today  as  the  Communist  organizations 
of  the  world,  all  commanded  from  a  single 
headquarters  in  an  ancient  palace  of  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  called  the  Kremlin. 

Now.  anybody  looking  in  a  common-sense 
way  at  the  Marxist  analysis  of  the  world. 
can  see  its  imbecilities  and  shortcomings. 
And  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  horrible  example  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  consider,  was  particularly  having 
none  of  It. 

Marx  died  embittered,  lonely  and  frus- 
trated. He  was  burled  in  London,  where  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  calling  for 
the  revolution  that  would  not  come. 

His  early  followers  and  believers  were  as 
futile  as  he.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  follies 
of  the  German  general  staff  and  two  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  of  America,  Marx- 
ism would  not  be  the  issue  In  the  world 
it  is  today. 


Control  of  Forest  Insect  Pests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Monday.  May  1, 1950 

Mr.  BARRETT  cf  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speakf,  when  the  conference  report  on 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill  was  before  the 
House.  I  called  attention  'lO  the  fact  that 
spruce  bark  beetles  were  destroymg 
thou.'^ands  of  acres  of  fine  spruce  ."Stands 
in  the  Roosevelt  National  Forest  in 
northern  Colorado  and  in  the  Medicine 
Bow  National  Forest  In  Wyoming.  I 
called  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
mountain  pine  beetle  was  attacking  the 
lodgepole  pine  In  the  Jackson  Hole  area 
as  woll  as  in  Idaho  and  would  destroy 
much  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  that  area. 


I  am  hoping  that  the  deficiency  com- 
mittee will  report  out  an  item  on  the 
next  deficiency  bill  to  provide  funds  to 
carry  on  the  fight  on  this  Infestation  in 
time  for  work  this  spring.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  with 
my  remarks  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Bob 
Cruzen.  the  editor  of  the  Laramie  Boom- 
erang. In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Hon. 
John  Taber  on  this  subject  matter.  I 
may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Cruzen 
is  oiiC  of  the  best-informed  writers  on 
this  matter: 

HotJsi:  Urged  To  AppnovTn^-n.  $4,500,000  rc« 
Pest  Conirol 

(By  B'  b  Cruzen) 
Representative  John  Tabeb, 

JIf ember  of  the  Howse  Appropriations 
Committee,    House    of    Hcprcserifa- 
tiies,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dz.\u  Mr.  Taber:   I  am  writing  you  an  open 
letter  in  regard  to  amendment  13  to  H.  R. 
7207.  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  supply 
urgent  deaclencles  in  certain  appropriations 
for  the  3scal  year  ending  June  30.  1950,  and 
for  other  pu-TJOses. 

This  amendment,  which  pertains  to  the 
control  cf  forct-lnsect  pests,  was  reported 
In  di.'^agreement  by  your  committee  of  con- 
ference in  House  Report  17941. 

ACTION  is  CHALLENGED 

As  you  Will  recall.  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Mis.sourl,  made  public 
a  statement  In  lieu  of  a  report  on  March  20. 
1950.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  Members 
of  the  House  representing  States  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  far  West  areas,  chRllenging 
the  actions  of  your  gioup  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  appropriations  needed  to  fl?ht  for- 
est pests  which  are  new  destroying  thousands 
of  acres  of  our  best  tlml^er. 

Representative  Frank  Barrett.  Republican, 
of  Wycmlnz.  pointed  out  to  your  group  that 
the  conference  reprrt  indicates  that  nothing 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  protection  of 
pine  and  spruce  beetle  I  festation  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  committee  has  be- 
gun work  in  preparation  for  the  next  de- 
ficiency bill  and  at  a  later  date  cur  western 
Representatives  will  again  be  heard  on  this 
issue.  However,  forest  ofacials  and  entomol- 
ogy experts  in  this  r"'glon  agree  with  Repre- 
sentative Sanborn  of  Idaho  who  told  your 
committee  that  "there  Is  Just  one  time  to 
treat  these  l»eetles,  and  that  is  In  the  spring 
of  the  year." 

Mr.  Sanborn,  In  comm^enting  on  funds  for 
this  project,  added  that  "the  sum  should  be 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  total  operation," 
and  pointed  out  that  "It  is  absolutely  worth- 
less to  do  a  partial  open.tion." 

wa.^ttd  rt-NDS 

He  further  stated  that  "if  the  sum  that  is 
being  suggested  In  this  amendment,  which 
Is  only  1750.000.  were  scattered  cut  over  the 
various  projects  that  need  attention,  the 
money  would  be  wa.sted."  "However,"  he  con- 
-:luded,  "If  an  adequate  .•sura  of  money  were 
appropriated  in  this  amendment,  then  the 
situation  would  be  met  and  this  valuable 
timber  could  be  saved  which  otherwue  will 
be  lost." 

CRAVE  CONCERN 

The  fact  that  your  co:iference  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  eliminate  desperately  needed 
monies  to  fight  beetle  Infestation  In  the 
western  mountains.  Is  cause  for  the  gravest 
concern  here  In  the  Rocky  Mcuntaln  region. 
The  facts  presented  to  ycur  group  by  Repre- 
sentatives Hn.r.  and  AJsfinall  of  Colorado, 
Representative  Barrett  cf  Wyoming,  Repre- 
sentatives Sanborn  and  Wnm  of  Idaho.  Rep- 
resentative D'EwART  of  Mcmtana.  Representa- 
tive Case  of  Louth  Dakota,  Representative 
Holmes     cf     Washington.     Represenutlve 


Manstttld  of  Montana,  and  Representative 
Ancell  cf  Oregon  are  far  from  exaggerated. 

Authorities  on  tlie  subject  of  ixelle  in- 
festation have  toW  us  that  this  Is  one  cf  the 
worst  epidemics  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
After  viewing  the  damage  done  by  the  spruce 
beetle  In  the  White  River  and  Routt  National 
Forests  of  northern  Colorado,  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  to  residents  of  southern  Wyo- 
ming that  our  lu.>h  forests  are  In  immediate 
danger  of  becoming  seriously  Infested. 

Representative  Cannons  statement  that 
the  deficiency  bill  "is  Intended  to  cany  only 
urgent  deficiencies  appropriations  where  ex- 
treme need  exists."  leads  me  to  iielleve  that 
ycur  committee  has  itnored  the  fact.s  pre- 
sented by  your  congressional  Representatives. 
How  much  greater  can  a  need  be  before  action 
k  forthcoming? 

IMPORTANCE   OF  FOREST 

Our  forest  lands  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  West.  We  depend  upon  the  forest  for 
many  things.  Timber  for  industry,  timber  to 
protect  wildlife,  and  timber  to  provide 
recreation. 

Mr.  Aspinall.  Representative  from  Colo- 
rado, was  not  only  speaking  for  the  residents 
of  his  State  but  for  the  entire  region  when 
he  told  Representative  Can.non  that  "I 
especially  support  the  proposed  expenoiture 
of  $4,500,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  now 
available  which  is  needed  presently  in  five  of 
the  Western  States." 

In  this  country,  Mr.  Taees,  we  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  current  beetle 
epidemics. 

Because  of  congressional  apathy,  3.000.000.- 
000  feet  of  board  measure — Englemann 
spruce  and  lodgepole  pine— have  been  killed 
to  date  in  the  forests  of  northern  Colorado. 
The  value  cf  this  stumpage  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  87.0C0.000.  At  the  present  time, 
spruce  timber  along  the  Wyoming-Colorado 
border  is  threatened  in  the  amount  of  $11.- 
040.000.  The  total  of  all  tlmiser  now  threat- 
ened In  our  area  Is  valued  at  $490,200,000. 
This,  of  course,  represents  stumpage  alone 
and  does  not  include  the  loss  in  salaries, 
wages,  and  services  of  the  lumber  Industry  If 
this  timber  were  manufactured  Into  lumber 
and  other  forest  products. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  peoples  of  the 
West  take  a  dim  view  of  penny-pinching 
congressional  committees  which  balk  at 
spending  $4,500,000  to  save  many  times  that 
amount  of  valuable  timber? 

•nME  K  NOW 

The  time  to  start  this  war  on  beetles  la 
now — this  spring.  In  fact,  the  whole  pro- 
gram should  have  been  launched  several 
years  ago.  The  Forest  Service  has  t)een  wag- 
ing a  continuous  war  on  insects  but  it  takes 
money  to  get  the  Job  done.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  criticize  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
for  InefHcieucy.  It  Is  a  time  for  immediate 
and  drastic  action. 

If  the  Bureau  was  at  fault,  as  some  claim, 
then  It  sliould  be  held  responsible.  But  let's 
get  this  project  under  way  now  and  take 
care  of  the  Bureau  later. 

Regarding  our  Immediate  problems  in 
northern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming, 
the  regional  forest  office  has  stated: 

"If  any  control  work  is  to  be  done,  this 
year  is  the  time  to  start.  There  will  be  need 
for  control  work  for  two  more  years  In  addi- 
tion to  1950." 

Aa  I  understand  it.  your  committee  will 
pass  a  verdict  on  the  required  $4,500,000 
forest-pest  control  appropriations  bill  early 
next  month.  In  the  interests  of  the  five 
Western  States.  I  earnestly  request  that  y  jur 
committee  give  extremely  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  sum. 
Sincerely, 

R.   B     CHtTZlN. 

Managing  Editor.  Laramte  Republi' 
can-Bocrnerang. 

TiARAMTT.  WTO. 
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Braanaii  Plao  Ditcrimiiia'iory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TATIVE3 

Monday.  May  1.  1950 

Mr  HOPE  Mr  Sp3aker.  thire  '-  a 
widespread  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Brannan  plan 
is  as  good  as  its  sponsors  say  it  is,  it 
should  be  expanded.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple apparently  fet-l  that  in  its  present 
limned  form  the  plan  is  discriminatory. 
These  people  feel  tliere  should  be  a  uni- 
versal Brannan  plan. 

As  an  example  of  thLs  trrass-roots  de- 
mand for  a  nonai5criminaiory  Brannan 
plan  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  en- 
closed letur  t)  the  tditor  which  wa«  pub- 
lished ia  a  recent  edition  of  the  Hutch- 
inson ■  Kans. '  News  Herald.  Under  leave 
the  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  included 
herewith ; 

Hotel  Bb'Nn.^n 

The  Brannan  Ittrm  plan  di.>es  not  go  far 
enough.  Let's  apply  it  to  other  industries. 
Let's  have  a  Brannan  beer  Joint  where  we  can 
get  a  iarge  mug  of  beer  for  a  nickel.  We  need 
•  Bnunan  hotel  where  we  can  get  an  old- 
fMhinnod  aquare  meal  for  15  cents.  And  we 
should  have  a  Brannan  barber  sh.op  where  we 
can  :Dt  a  shave  and  haircut  for  two  bits. 
Then  lei  the  Government  send  the  beer 
dealer,  the  barber,  and  the  baardmg-house 
l*dy  a  subsidy  check  for  the  balance.  John 
can  pay  the  bill.  John  Q  Taxpayer  has  lota 
of  money  He  likes  it.  I  guess.  At  least,  he 
voted  for  much  of  the  New  Deal  gimme  stuS. 

MUX)    C.    BlI-TEN. 
LUIIXAL. 


CoBtribaHcn  of  Capital  to  American 
Standards  of  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBR\SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Afonday,  May  1  'legislative  day  of 
V.'ednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Af  pendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "'Capital  Punish- 
ment,*' from  ihe  April  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Partners.  The  editorial  very  effec- 
tively expresses  the  idea  that  American 
workers  enjoy  an  improved  standard  of 
living,  not  only  because  of  organized 
labors  long  and  patient  crusade,  but 
Rho  Ix^ause  of  the  incentives  of  Amer- 
ican capitaUim.  that  is  to  say,  free  enter- 
prise. 

There  belnp  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C.\PirAL    Pl'NISHMENT 

Many  a  labor  leader,  sir.cere  i  nd  otherwise, 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  everything  the 
American  worker  enjoys  today  ha«  come  to 
blm  solely  m  a  result  of  the  rise  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  that  each  and  every  gain  baa 


been  registered  in  the  face  of  stubborn  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  orzantzod  capital. 

Such  a  presentation  as  this  is  more  rash 
than  ratlon-il,  and  to  fall  for  It  is  to  carry  for- 
ward In  our  minds  a  badly  distorted  picture 
of  the  actual  facts.  This  none  of  us  can  very 
well  aSFord  to  do  In  these  days  when  the  sur- 
vival of  our  American  economy  depends  upon 
mutual  understanding  and  harmony  between 
the  partners  of  industry— the  worker  and  hia 
employer. 

Certainly  the  unions  have  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  elevatlnfi;  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  worker — particularly  the 
organized  worker.  But  to  run  £.way  with  the 
notion  that  the  unions  have  managed  the 
Job  single-handed  is  to  labo.  under  a  decid- 
edly false  Impression. 

CtPIT.^LS  CONTRIBtTICN 

The  standard  of  living  of  American  lobor 
has  steadily  Increased  with  the  years,  first 
of  all.  because  of  the  progress  of  American 
Industry — because  of  capital  Investment  in 
technology,  plant  capacity,  and  marketing 
facilities.  It  was  the  development  of  the 
mass-production  technique  by  capitalized 
industry  which,  first  of  all.  enabled  manage- 
ment to  pay  Ipbor  higher  real  wages.  With 
mass  production  of  goods  came  Increased 
purchasing  power,  to  the  worker  In  particu- 
lar— in  the  form  of  more  dollars  with  which 
to  acquire  lower-priced  commodities. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  hiehly  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  working 
man — and  one  which  enriched  his  home  life, 
not  as  a  result  of  militant  unionism,  but 
rather  as  the  free  result  of  capitalistic  vision. 
Ingenuity  and  enterprise.  No  union,  we 
should  remind  ourselves,  played  any  part  in 
the  development  by  Henry  Ford  of  a  low- 
priced  automobile — nor  was  any  demand  of 
labor  behind  his  historic  move  to  establish 
a  $3-a-day  minimum  wage  for  his  workers 
at  a  time  when  the  average  wage  for  the  in- 
dustry was  somewhere  around  $1.50  per  day. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  the  vision  of  Ford,  the 
capitalist,  exceeded  the  vision  of  any  of  the 
labor  leaders  of  his  day — for.  as  a  pioneer 
mass  producer  of  automobiles,  he  saw  In  his 
workers,  not  only  so  many  production  hands, 
but  likewise  so  many  potential  customers 
for  his  product. 

Thus,  here  as  elsewhere,  before  the  cart 
must  go  the  horse — and  before  we  strike  off 
a  medal  to  pm  on  the  breast  of  organized 
labor,  vie  must  strike  off  one  of  equal  size 
and  brilliance  to  pin  on  the  breast  of  its 
partner  in  bettering  the  lot  of  the  worker. 
Certainly  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that, 
lacking  the  benefit  of  mass-production  ma- 
chinery and  technique,  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  cars  produced  to  reach  the  members 
of  Walter  Reuther's  auto  workers'  union,  no 
matter  how  loudly  Walter  might  shout  and 
pound  the  table  at  contract-making  time. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  Phil  Murray,  without  the 
facilities  and  know-how  of  tho  steel  com- 
panies, would  be  able  to  turn  out  enough 
metal — for  all  his  million  members — to  sup- 
ply the  mousetrap  industry. 

THi:  CASt  or  SHORTEX  HOURS 

What  Is  true  of  Increased  purchasing  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  workers  is  likewise  true 
Of  today's  gift  to  them  of  Increased  leisure 
hours  in  which  to  rest  from  toil  and  exert 
that  purchasing  power.  Too  many  lalx)r 
leaders  would  create  the  impression  that  it 
was  they  and  ti»ey  alone  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  8-hour  day  and  the  now  gen- 
erally accepted  5-day  week. 

But  here  again  they  spout  Just  so  much 
hog  wash.  For  no  labor  leader,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  is  capable  of  striking  pay 
days  from  the  calender — unless  his  particu- 
lar Industry  Is  already  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  machinery  efficient  enough  to  pay 
for  lost  hours  of  production.  Shorter  work- 
ing hours  are  the  direct  result  of  longer 
machines,  and  here  again  chief  thanks  must 


go  to  capital  and  the  managfment  of  In- 
dustry for  having  provided,  t  irough  their 
own  ingenuity  and  Incentive.',  the  sound 
economic  wherewithal.  Minus  the  intricate 
mechanization  of  the  modern  shoemaklng 
industry,  all  the  cobblers  in  the  land  banded 
together  In  a  single  union  cou  dn't  shorten 
their  hours  of  effort  without  at  the  same 
lime  shortening  their  llvelthocd. 

All  along  the  line  we  find  the  same  situa- 
tion— labor  and  management  combining  to 
lighten  their  mutual  burden  ai>d  to  provide 
for  their  mutual  gain.  It  Is  at  no  point  a 
solo  performance:  everywhere  1*.  Is  a  case  of 
partners  at  work.  Capital,  through  the 
agency  of  management,  provides  the  ingenu- 
ity, the  know-how,  the  savvy  to  create  labor- 
saving  devices;  labor,  through  the  agency 
of  its  unions,  steps  in  to  claim  a  fair  share 
of  the  saving  for  itself.  And  from  labor, 
by  means  of  suggestion  plans  and  promo- 
tions, the  ingenuity  and  know-how  which 
resides  within  Its  ranks  Is  hi  nded  up  to 
management  in  a  ne\.'-r-cndinE  stream. 

That  Is  the  true  picture  of  American  In- 
dustrial development — and  it  Is  not  the  pic- 
ture of  a  monopoly, 

TH^  HUMAN  SIDE  Or  CAPrrAL 

Indeed,  we  should  be  taking  a  shallow  view 
of  things  were  we  to  attribute  the  gains 
of  the  American  worklngman  solely  to  the 
efforts  of  his  union  leaders.  Wo  se,  we  should 
be  lacking  in  what  by  this  time  should  be 
common  knowledge.  For  the  record  is  re- 
plete with  the  names  of  buslnes.smen  and 
firms  whose  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  worklngman  have  both  f  ntedated  and 
outrun  all  union  demand: 

The  Endicott  Johnson  Shoe  Co.  didn't  Im- 
prove working  conditions  and  provide  for 
their  workers'  security  as  a  rejult  of  union 
pressure.  Nor  did  James  F.  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent of  Cleveland's  Lincoln  Eh-ctric  Co..  de- 
velop his  spectacular  system  of  Incentives 
because  some  labor  leader  stood  over  his 
head  with  an  ax.  The  Bettenc.orfs,  of  Iowa, 
didn't  open  their  coffers  to  their  workers, 
when  times  got  tough  during  t  le  depression, 
because  some  union  presented  them  with  an 
ultimatum.  Nor  did  Kohlei,  of  Kohler, 
Wis.,  build  a  workers"  paradis?  in  response 
to  union  demand.  Nor  did  Hershey,  the 
chocolate  king.  Nor  did  Hornel,  the  meat 
packer.  Nor  did  any  of  a  tremendously  long 
list  of  progressive  industrialist  i  advance  the 
cause  of  their  workers  because  union  leaders 
shook  a  stick  at  them.  In  each  and  every 
Instance,  the  Impulse  sprang  from  the  heart; 
and  in  each  and  every  Instance,  the  result 
was  a  well-thought-out  experiment  In  in- 
dustrial partnership. 

THE    MEANING    OF    CAPrTAL    PUNISHMENT 

Unions  In  this  country  have  grown  strong, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  this  fact 
gives  them  no  license  to  let  ihelr  strength 
run  away  with  them.  Along  with  numerical 
strength,  they  must  grow  in  mc  ral  and  intel- 
lectual stature,  as  well.  They  must  learn  to 
give  credit  where  credit  Is  due  tind  they  must 
learn  to  appreciate  that,  being  in  themselves 
an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  fiee  enterprise, 
they  can  exist  only  In  a  climate  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

I  doubt  that  even  the  meanest  union  leader 
of  non-Communist  stripe  would  wish  upon 
his  membership  the  political  conditions 
which  In  Socialist  and  Communist  countries 
make  of  all  unionism  a  far:e.  But  the 
trouble  is,  all  too  many  union  leaders,  know- 
ingly or  not,  are  paving  the  wiy  for  a  new 
order  wherein  the  tyrants  of  focialism  will 
rule  the  roost.  This  being  tru",  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  each  and  every  Ancrican  labor 
lead.r  who  is  In  any  way  true  o  his  calling 
should  somehow  be  made  to  a  ipreclate  the 
disastrous  effect  of  this  unendini;  harassment 
of  capital  by  union  word  and  deed.  Labor's 
organizations,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
must  learn  before  It  is  too  lite  that  the 
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capitalistic  system  of  free  enterprise  is  the 
only  system  in  the  world  where  unionism 
Itself,  as  such,  can  remain  free  and  that  for 
their  own  good.  If  for  no  other,  this  unfair 
punishment  of  capital  must  cease. 

The  labor  leader  who  preaches  hatred 
against  the  employer,  withholds  the  true 
picture  of  capital  management's  partner- 
ship with  labor  and  promotes  nation-wide 
strikes  and  slow-downs — chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asserting  his  own  leadership — is  a 
menace  to  the  cause  he  espouses  and  a  cruel 
traitor  to  his  membership.  For  his  actions 
In  effect  contribute  to  social  conditions  which 
can  spell  the  end  of  free  unionism. 

Unreasonable  demands,  vengeful  strikes 
and  slow-downs  and  mono|X}listlc  pressures 
In  general  add  up  to  mortal  economic  sin — 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  wages  of  sin  Is 
death. 

In  a  Socialist  state,  free  unionism  soon 
pciishes  on  the  sciJToId  of  social  planning. 
Thus,  also  upon  organized  labor  Itself  the 
final  effect  of  unfair  punishment  of  capital 
is  capital  punishment. 
Frankly  yours, 

Maurice  R.  Franks, 

Editor. 


Why  Farmers  Should  Vote  in  the  Primary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  survival  of  Government 
by  the  people,  as  Americans  know  it,  is 
the  unfortunate  apathy  of  too  many  of 
our  citizens  toward  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent on  election  day.  and  notably  so 
in  primary  elections  when  the  people 
themselves  have  an  opportunity  to 
choo.se  the  candidates  for  pUblic  office. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  be 
done  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
voters  to  accept  their  responsibility  by 
going  to  the  polls  on  everj'  election  day. 
One  organization  trying  to  do  something 
constructive  about  this  problem  is  the  Il- 
linois Agricultural  Association.  Through 
the  various  county  farm  bureaus  in  its 
organization,  the  association  promoted 
an  essay  contest  among  school  pupils 
to  stimulate  interest  particularly  in  the 
importance  of  voting  in  the  primary 
election  recently  held  in  Illinois.  This 
procram  met  with  success  in  a  large 
number  of  counties  and  notably  so  in 
Jasper  County.  There  the  Jasper 
County  Farm  Bureau  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  essays  offered,  and  in  addition, 
Harry  Shumard  prer,entpd  an  original 
cartoon  which  was  published  in  the  Men- 
tor-Democrat. Ja.spcr  County  newspaper 
published  at  Newton. 

Winner  of  first  place,  most  remark- 
ably, was  an  eighth-grade  student. 
Marilyn  Rag.sdale,  a  pupil  at  Wheeler 
School,  of  which  Delbert  Birch  is  prin- 
cipal, wrote  an  essay  revealing  such  a 
mature  appreciation  of  the  land  in  which 
she  lives  that,  under  permis.sion  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Young 
Miss  Ragsdale  is  the  daughter  of  Sam 
Ragsdale,  farmer  and  rural  mail  carrier 
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of  Wheeler.    Her  prize-'*-inning  essay,  as 
published  in  the  Mentor-Democrat  and 
in  the  Newton  Press,  follows: 
Why  Farmers  Should  Vote  in  the  Primary 

(By    Marilyn    RaRsdale    o'    Wheeler    School, 
eighth  grade) 

The  aim  of  the  primary  election  Is  to  give 
us.  the  people  of  the  Unit -d  Statf  -.  of  Amer- 
ica, the  chance  to  nominate  for  public  office, 
the  man  we  think  will  fill  the  position  best. 
The  primary  election  has  not  pro\ed  a  rem- 
edy for  all  the  ills  of  party  politics,  but  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  defeat  the  unfit  can- 
didate or  to  nominate  cne  who  Is  better 
fitted. 

Our  American  men  have  fought  and  died 
so  that  the  Am;  lean  people  might  have 
freedom  of  the  polls.  Therefore,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  this  and  vote.  The  farmer, 
who  feeds  and  clothes  thi;  world,  Is  Just  as 
good  as  the  politician,  th(  Senator,  and  the 
Congressman.  Let  your  vote  count  for  the 
man  you  want. 

In  Jasper  County,  e'7cry  man  Is  guided  only 
by  his  own  mind,  his  own  conscience,  and 
his  own  sense  of  what  is  right.  He  goes  to 
the  polls,  not  because  one  candidate  offers 
»10  for  his  vote,  but  becat.se  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  he  Intends  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  you  and  you  and  you  continue 
with  your  indlffeience  tov/ard  governmental 
affairs,  soon  these  elections  will  be  run  by 
cne  party  boss,  and  by  something  like  dic- 
tatorship, simply  becaUE<  you,  the  voters, 
refuse  "^.o  respond  to  your  duty  and  obligation. 

A  man  In  our  community,  whom  we  shall 
call  Farmer  Brown,  Is  ore  cf  our  foremost 
citizens  He  is  a  ;chool  director  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  board,  a  land  owner,  and 
a  taxpayer.  However,  when  primary  election 
rolls  around,  Farmer  Brown  can  be  found 
In  his  fields  or  barnyard,  refusing  to  go  and 
cast  his  ballot.  "All  foolishness."  he  calls  it. 
He  neither  knows  nor  cares  of  the  results, 
because  to  him  It  Is  "all  foolishness."  Fool- 
ishness. Is  it  so  foolish  for  the  people  to 
want  to  elect  the  officias  to  govern  their 
country.  State,  county,  a  id  township?  No, 
it  Is  not.  Farmer  Brown  cannot  truthfully 
be  called  a  good  citizen  until  he  has  fulfilled 
his  obligation  to  his  country. 

It  doesn't  take  much  gisollne,  sweat,  and 
shoe  leather  to  go  to  your  nearest  town  house 
or  community  center  and  cast  your  ballot, 
and  you  will  only  be  doirg  yourself  a  favor, 
and  your  c'uty  to  our  country. 

Farmers,  this  is  a  challenge  to  you.  Your 
voice  is  the  voice  of  America.  Let  it  sound 
forth  for  what  you  want  and  stand  for. 

Go  to  the  polls  this  April  11.  Let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide  and  vote  your  own 
choice;   j-es.  vote. 

As  you  go,  bear  in  mind  this  poem: 

I  am  only  one. 

But,  I  am  one; 

I  cannot  do  everything. 

But  I  can  do  something. 

What  I  can  do, 

I  ought  to  do. 

Ajid  what  I  ought  to  do. 

By  the  grace  of  God, 

I  will  do. 


Pro-am  of  Army  Chemical  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  soldiers,  now 
head  of  the  great  and  important  Army 


Chemical  Corps,  recently  made  an  inter- 
esting speech  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  the  work  of  that  or- 
ganization and  its  strategic  place  In  the 
country's  defense.^. 

I  urge  its  careful  reading  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.     It  follows: 

Address  by  Maj  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe, 
Chief.  Army  Chemical  Corps,  at  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventee.nth  Annual  Mirrr- 

INC    of    the    AMFP.ICAN     CHEMICAL    SOCIETT, 

Detroit.  Mich  ,  April  17.  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  gen- 
tlemen, in  gathering  here  this  evening,  we 
are  payng  tribute  to  the  extremely  fine 
spirit  of  coiperatlon  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
the  Chemical  Corps  since  its  foundation. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  such 
a  distinguished  group  of  scientists. 

Dr.  Volwller  suggested  that  my  talk  t>e 
sufficiently  broad  to  appeal  to  the  Interests 
of  you  gentlemen  representing  every  phase  of 
the  chemical  Industry. 

Since  I  am  a  newcomer  to  this  field,  I 
would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  over-all  program  of  the 
Chemical  Corps.  I  will  try  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  our  mission,  its 
technical  objectives,  the  goals  of  our  mobili- 
zation-planning program,  and  the  extent  of 
civilian  assistance  in  the  so-called  uncon- 
ventional fields  of  warfare. 

Biological,  radiological,  and  toxic  chemical 
warfare  are  usually  considered  together  be- 
cause they  are  all  aspects  of  unconventional 
warfare.  They  also  have  many  common  char- 
acteristics. 

Incendiaries  rained  fire  and  destruction 
on  the  Nazis  and  the  Jap.«.  Flame-throw- 
ers smoked  out  the  enemy  wherever  he  was 
hidden.  Smoke  screens  effectively  concealed 
our  beachhead  operations,  ports,  river  cross- 
ings, and  troop  concentrations  on  all  bat- 
tlefronts  of  the  world.  These  weapons  are 
all  subject  to  further  Improvement. 

Biological  and  radiological  agents  as  weap- 
ons are  as  yet  unproved  in  warfare.  Evi- 
dence indicates  that  other  nations  have  ex- 
perimented with  new  and  untried  forma  of 
toxic  chemical  warfare. 

We  cannot  disregard,  therefore,  the  poten- 
tialities in  these  fields.  The  United  States 
must  be  adequately  equipped  to  carry  on 
this  type  of  warfare,  if  the  threats  to  its  se- 
curity come  out  Into  the  open.  And  what 
are  these  threats? 

Events,  since  our  final  victory  In  the  re- 
cent war,  Indicate  that  the  road  to  perma- 
nent peace  Is  no  longer  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, A  few  years  ago,  we  thought  that 
international  harmony,  peace,  and  good  will 
would  be  reestablished  throughout  the  world. 

When,  and  If.  the  cold  war  becomes  hot, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  retaliate  with  every- 
thing at  cur  disposal. 

But  the  military  concept  of  annihilating 
the  enemy's  military  might  and  destroying 
his  industrial  potential  has  radically  changed 
since  the  end  of  the  recent  conflict.  TTie 
speed  of  our  scientific  progress  demanded 
that. 

We  in  the  Chemical  Corps  believe  that  the 
weapons  developed  or  now  being  developed 
by  us  provide  an  opportunity,  at  the  small- 
est logistical  cost,  to  retluce  a  potential 
enemy's  will  to  resist  and  thereby  obtain  vic- 
tory without  the  destruction  of  his  economy. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  peoples  of  a 
nation.  We  have  no  desire  to  destroy  their 
national  life  or  their  economy. 

But  we  do  want  the  mem  :ers  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  to  be  peacefiU  members 
of  that  community. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  be  the  first  nation  to  use  the  weapons 
we  have  been  talking  about.  Our  use  of  them 
would  be  purely  retaliatory.  Events  of  the 
past  war  proved  that  oiir  preparations  for 
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paa  warfare.  In  all  probability,  detenrd  the 
enemy  from  their  use. 

So,  let  u«  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves — 
our  country,  our  hemes,  our  Industries,  and 
our  democratic  way  of  life — with  all  the  weap- 
ons at  our  disposal. 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  during  the 
recent  conflict  we  had  time  to  prep:ire  We 
won  t  have  time  again  on  our  side. 

If.  despite  the  grace  of  the  Almighty,  the 
cold  war  should  t)ecome  hot.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  combci  whatever  weapons  are 
directed  a(^nat  us 

And  that  is  the  reason  for  our  unique  mls- 
ticn  In  the  unconventional  fields  of  warfare. 

MISSION    AND    OBJICTTVIS 

The  misalon  of  the  corps  can  be  explained 
In  very  few  words.  Our  over-all  mission  is 
to  study  and  to  investigate  all  phases  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  radio- 
logical defense  We  are  responsible  for  pro- 
Tiding  technical  supervision  of  Army-wide 
training  In  these  fields.  We  are  also  respon- 
sible for  developing,  manufacturing,  procur- 
ing, and  supplying  materiel  and  equipment 
pertaining  to  iheae  types  of  warfare,  except 
for  any  function  which  has  been  assigned  to 
other  agencies. 

However,  it  i.s  the  technical  objectives  in 
each'  of  these  fields  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned  with  this  evening  Now  what  are 
these  objectives?  I  will  clarify  each  one  as 
we  go  along. 

our  technical  objectives  are  assigned  by 
the  Research  and  Development  Board  and 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  This  Board  coordinates  the  over-all 
project*  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
•saigas  a  priority  to  each  objective. 

Within  the  over-all  program  of  research 
and  development  labeled  A.  B.  C — atomic, 
biological,  and  chemical — warfare,  the  corps 
Is  developing  agents,  munitions,  materials, 
and  techniques  as  defense  against  these 
highly  tcxicological  forms  of  warfare.  Since 
these  fields  are  similar  in  many  respects,  the 
e3ort8  in  each  field  are  closely  integrated  In 
the  Interests  of  economy  and  efficiency.  Our 
primary  aim  is  to  develop  materials  and  tech- 
nlqi:es  which  are  common  to  all  fields  when- 
e\er  possible. 

RADIOLOGICAt 

In  the  field  of  atomic  warfare,  the  Chem- 
ical Corps  has  prmiary  regpon.iiblUty  for  de- 
veloping defensive  measures  against  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons  and  radioactive  materials. 
These  could  be  used  by  a  potential  enemy  to 
produce  death  or  casualties  In  man.  animals, 
or  plants,  or  to  render  areas  uninhabitable 
through  the  use  of  such  weapons. 

The  Corps  has  undertaken  three  separate 
research  and  development  programs  in  this 
field.  First,  the  development  of  chemical 
means  of  detection  and  measuring  radiation; 
second,  the  development  of  decontamination 
prccedurrs  for  use  in  case  of  atomic  attack: 
and  third,  development  of  individual  and 
collective  means  of  protection  against  atomic 
attack. 

fcecurlty  regulations,  however,  prevent  a 
more  extended  dtscuwion  of  this  particular 
field.  I  m!ght  mention  In  passing,  that  the 
Corps  Is  oHerinij  e.xtensive  training  in  radio- 
logical defense  to  all  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  team.  The  recent  disclosure 
that  atomic  energy  can  be  released  by  other 
nations  has  placed  Increasing  importance 
upon  this  pcu^  of  our  program. 

BIOLOGICAL 

In  the  field  of  biological  warfare,  or  BW 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  the  Corps  has  been 
assigned  full  responsibility  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  all  research  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

Our  primary  objective  Is  to  Investigate  all 
methcda  and  equipment  which  can  be  used 
by  »  potential  enemy,  of  living  organisms. 
toxic  bl.-lo^iCHl  products,  and  chemical- 
plant  regulators  to  produce  di  ;iih  or  casual- 
ties in  man,  animals,  or  plants. 


Our  work  in  this  field  consists  of  research 
and  development  on  new  and  Improved 
methods  of  analysis  and  detection,  decon- 
tamination procedures,  and  the  protection  of 
personnel,  animals,  and  plants  against  these 
agents. 

At  the  present  time,  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  research  centers  are  also 
conducting  research  in  this  field  under  spe- 
cial contracts  with  us.  In  addition,  the 
Air  FcM-ce  and  the  Navy  are  continuing  their 
war-time  collaboration  with  us  in  these  fields. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  such  na- 
tional organizations  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
others  maintain  close  watch  on  public  health 
stati-stlcs  which  may  prove  of  value  In  the 
study  of  civilian  defense  aspects  of  BW. 

Now.  what  aie  we  accomplishing  under 
this  program? 

Basically,  our  research  Includes  identifying 
every  type  of  disease-producing  germs  which 
could  possibly  be  used  to  spread  disease  and 
infection  among  the  civilian  population. 
This  also  Includes  those  organisms  which 
cotild  be  used  to  deplete  our  food  stoclts  and 
meat  supply.  o, 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  many  of  the  popular  articles  ap- 
pearing on  the  subject  of  BW.  have  been 
Inaccurate,  misleading,  and  highly  sensa- 
tional. 

One  article,  for  example,  states  that  1 
ounce  of  a  particular  biological  material 
could  kill  200.000.000  persons. 

Such  fantastic  statements  have  no  factual 
basis  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge.  It 
la  not  even  certain  that  an  epidemic  of  signifi- 
cant proportions  could  be  produced  at  will. 

Despite  these  conjectures,  certain  very 
basic  steps  have  be.n  developed  In  civilian 
defense  measures  for  the  control  of  natural 
outbreaks  of  disease  and  the  protection  of 
our  crops  and  animals. 

These  measures  Include  the  prompt  Iden- 
tification of  BW  agents,  adequate  public- 
health  measures,  and  proper  sanitation  con- 
trol procedures  to  limit  the  spread  of  such 
agents.  Prompt  medical  treatment  should 
minimize  their  effects  Now  what  does  this 
mean?     Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example. 

W.^iny  of  you  may  recall  that  In  the  spring 
of  1947  a  Mexican  visiting  New  York  City  died 
In  Bellevue  Hospital  of  smallpox.  Nine  more 
cases  and  two  more  deaths  from  this  same 
disease  were  reported  shortly  thereafter.. 

The  public  health  authorities  of  this 
sprawling  metropolitan  city  of  over  11,000.000 
persons  took  immediate  precautionary  stops 
to  cheek  and  prevent  further  spread  of  this 
disease.  Within  a  month  more  than  6.000,- 
000  persons  received  smallpox  vaccination. 
As  you  can  easily  surmise,  the  disease  was 
promptly  checked. 

Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  coordinated 
action  on  the  part  of  public  health  authori- 
ties and  the  military  which  supplied  much 
of  the  serum.  In  wartime  such  an  outbreak 
could  be  the  result  of  sabotage. 

Lack  of '  preparedness  In  this  field  could 
cause  entire  cities  to  be  laid  low  To  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality  Is.  therefore,  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  this  program. 

By  contrast,  let  us  see  what  measures  have 
been  developed  for  the  protection  of  our  food 
and  meat  supply. 

Extensive  research  has  been  carried  on  In 
these  two  fields  since  disease-producing  or- 
ganisms could  be  easily  spread  by  sabotage. 
To  counteract  this  possibility  we  have  studied 
the  effects  of  thousands  of  biological  and 
chemical  agents.  We  have  recorded  their 
effects  on  the  growth  of  plants,  on  checking 
obnoxious  diseases,  and  on  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  soil. 

With  respect  to  our  meat  supply,  a  Joint 
United  Statee-Canadlau  commission  has 
achieved  significant  results  in  the  control  of 
livestock  diseases  of  importance  to  both 
c(  untr  »«<.  We  have  established  the  im- 
munity   of    livestock    to    certain    biological 


agents.  Great  advancement  has  also  been 
made  In  the  treatment  of  certa.n  Infectious 
diseases  of  cattle. 

These  measures,  as  you  can  se<?,  are  all  de- 
fensive. They  must  be  made  in  advance  of 
any  possible  use  of  biological  warfare  agents 
by  a  potential  enemy  It  Is  only  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  research  in  this  field  that 
an  adequate  defense  against  their  use  can 
be  assured. 

CHEMICAL 

In  the  field  of  chemical  warfare,  our  ob- 
jectives are  to  carry  on  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  and  Improved  methods  and 
techniques  of  toxic  and  nontoxic  chemical 
warfare. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  many  ex- 
perts that  toxic  warfare  was  not  employed 
by  the  enemy,  du'lng  World  War  II,  largely 
because  we  were  so  well  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  against   Its  use.   and  to  retaliate. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  significance  of  the 
Axis'  failure  to  use  this  form  of  warfare  In 
spite  of  their  careful  preparations. 

During  the  Nuremburg  War  Crimes  Trials, 
Admiral  Speer,  the  German  wai  production 
expert,  testified  that  two  of  the  newer  Ger- 
man war  gases  were  still  being  produced  as 
late  as  November  1944.  The  Japanese  ceased 
war  gas  production  In  September  1944,  but 
only  because  they  relied  upon  the  Allied 
pledge  not  to  initiate  gas  warfare. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Axis  knew  our  capacity  for  meeting  any  chal- 
lenge In  the  chemical  warfare  field — and  re- 
fused to  accept  the  gauntlet.  That  we  were 
so  well  prepared  Is  due  In  large  part  to  the 
supreme  industrial  efforts  of  the  chemical 
industry  which  you  gentlemen  represent. 

With  respect  to  further  work  In  this  field 
since  World  War  II.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  German  scientific  experts  on 
toxic  chemical  warfare  are  being  exploited 
by  Soviet  Rus.^la. 

It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  the  sole  possessors  of  the  offensive 
and  defensive  .secrets  of  the  new  nerve  gases. 

Our  research  In  this  field  is  directed  to- 
ward keeping  us  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments. We  are  seeking  to  perfect  all 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  detection, 
decontamination,  and  the  protection  of  per- 
sonnel and  animals  from  these  new  agents. 

The  Incendiaries,  flame  throwers,  and 
screening  smokes  so  widely  used  In  smash- 
ing the  enemy  on  all  battlefronts  of  the 
world,  were  often  viUl  In  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  sterling  con- 
tributions of  your  Industrial  organization* 
materially  aided  the  corps  In  accomplish- 
ing Its  world-wide  mission,  and  are  now  part 
of  the  corps'  official  history. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  the  development  of  new  materials 
and  techniques  of  nouto.-ic  chemical  warfare. 

Now  how  do  we  publicize  the  findings  oX 
our  scientists  In  these  fields? 

Chemical  Corps  policy  permits  our  scien- 
tists maximum  freedom  In  the  publication 
of  their  research  findings  within  the  limits 
of  military  security.  They  are  encouraged  to 
present  abstracts  of  their  work  to  the  scien- 
tific world.  Their  talks  and  papers  are  pre- 
sented before  militarj-,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional bodies,  associations,  and  other  In- 
terested groups. 

Their  articles  appear  In  the  leading  mili- 
tary, scientific,  and  Industrial  ptiblicatlons. 
All  these  groups  thereby  collaborate  in  dis- 
seminating, for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  scientific  world  In  gen- 
eral, the  combined  results  of  military,  scien- 
tific, and  Industrial  research.  To  date,  for 
Instance,  over  200  papers  on  biological  war- 
fare alone,  have  been  cleared  for  publication. 

EVALUATION  Or  gXSEAKCH  AND  DEVKLoPill.NT 
PROGRAM 

This  examination  of  our  mission  and  the 
technical  objectives  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment program  would  not  be  complete 
unless  we  evaluated  It, 
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I  could  shoot  off  a  lot  of  words  about  how 
Important  the  program  Is  to  us.  But  it 
would  not  mean  much  to  you  gentlemen, 
who  have  heavy  Investments  in  Industry, 
unless  we  spoke  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Since  VJ-day,  we  have  spent  Increasing 
sums  on  this  program.  In  1946,  for  instance, 
the  first  year  following  wartime  cutbacks  in 
this  field,  we  obligated  more  than  «6.000.000, 
or  somewhat  over  10  percent  of  the  corps' 
total  budi^et 

From  1947  to  1949.  these  obligations  rose 
to  more  than  33  percent  of  our  total  budget. 
In  this  fiscal  year  of  1950,  we  plan  on  obli- 
gating over  39  percent,  or  more  than  812.- 
000.000  of  our  total  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  corps'  research  and  development 
responsibilities. 

A  substantial  portion  of  these  obligations 
Is,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  obligated  under 
various  types  of  research  contract  with  your 
research  Institutions  and  Industrial  organi- 
zations. 

You  can  visualize  the  tremendous  Impor- 
tance we  place  on  your  continued  collabora- 
tion in  assisting  the  corps  to  meet  its  ob- 
jectives. But  research  and  development 
alone  would  be  worthless  unless  coordinated 
with  our  industrial  and  n.obllization  plan- 
ning responsibilities. 

INDUSTRIAL   MOBILIZATION 

Industrial  mobilization  became  a  separate 
program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  by  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

The  program  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  allocation  of  industrial  capacity  on  a 
priority  basis,  to  all  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Team.  Operating  Annex 
No.  47  of  the  Munitions  Board  Manual  en- 
titled, "Allocation  of  Private  Industrial  Ca- 
pacity for  Procurement  Planning  of  the 
Armed  Services,"  governs  such  allocation. 

These  dcxruments  have  been  given  wide 
distribution  by  the  Munitions  Board  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with 
them.  Comprehensive  policies  established 
by  the  Board,  are  set  forth  to  govern  every 
phase  of  Industrial  mobilization  and  pro- 
curement planning. 

These  policies  govern  the  distribution  of 
Industrial  capacity,  when  it  is  converted  to 
war  production,  among  the  several  military 
services.  Through  advanced  planning,  the 
Board  hopes  to  assure  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  resources  In  an 
emergency. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  plan  are 
the  standardization  of  specifications  and  the 
allocation  of  purchase  authority  of  technical 
equipment  and  end  items  of  common  use. 
These  are  to  be  procured  by  a  single  agency, 
or  purchasing  authority. 

In  other  words,  the  Chemical  Corps  would 
be  authorized  to  procure  all  Items  for  chem- 
ical warfare  under  these  regulations  and 
policies.  Such  procurement  authority  would 
Include  procurement  of  chemical  warfare 
material  for  all  branches  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  Industrial  mobilization  plan  of  the 
corps  seeks  to  assure  for  the  corp>s  certain 
definite  levels  of  industrial  production  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  corps'  requirements  for 
any  future  M-day. 

Our  limited  arsenal  production  will  enable 
us  to  carry  the  ball  until  industry  converts 
to  war  production.  Industry  then  carries 
the  ball  augmenting  arsenal  production  in 
accordance  with  our  procurement  planning 
program. 

PROCUREMENT  PLANNING 

Our  procurement  planning  program  has 
been  set  up  to  meet  the-  corps'  obligations 
for  definite  levels  of  supply  and  equipment. 
These  will  be  required  for  the  execution  of 
the  corps"  responsibility  in  the  over-all  stra- 
tegic plan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Re- 
quirements are  computed  on  the  troop  basis 
for  mobilization. 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
Munitions  Board  is  not  making  any  definite 


allocations  of  private  industrial  capacity  at 
the  present  time.  It  Is,  therefore,  up  to  the 
technical  services  and  allied  industries  to  get 
together  in  preparing  Joint  plans  based  on 
past  experiences  and  procedures  In  the  solu- 
tion of  common  problems. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  to  the  indus- 
tries which  you  gentlemen  represent?  First, 
let  us  examine  the  various  categories  set  up 
by  the  3oard;  and  secondly,  what  part  of  the 
Corps'  budget  is  being  set  aside  to  carry  out 
this  planning? 

The  entire  field  of  industrial  mobilization 
and  procurement  planning  is  broken  down 
by  the  Munitions  Board  into  four  main  cate- 
gories. These  are  ( 1 1  maintenance  of  stand- 
by plants;  (2)  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  machine  tools  and  manufacturing  equip- 
ment which  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  an 
emergency;  (3)  planning  studies  and  pre- 
paredness measures  undertaken  by  industry, 
through  special  contracts,  to  develop,  or  pre- 
serve industrial  know-how;  and  (4)  -jlanning 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
cataloging  and  standardization  of  spare  parts 
program  is  also  considered  an  Integral  part 
of  the  foregoing. 

The  Chemical  Corps  has  expended  increas- 
ing sums  on  its  part  of  the  over-ail  program 
which  was  established  as  a  separate  project, 
under  its  own  appropriation,  In  1947. 

In  1948  for  instance,  we  obligated  almost 
one  and  three-quarters  million  dollars;  In 
1949.  more  than  two  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand.  For  this  fiscal  year  195U.  we  have 
an  estimated  obligation  of  over  84.000.000  to 
carry  out  the  corps'  procurement  planning 
respons  bilitles. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Now  what  are  our  accomplishments  to 
date?  I  will  touch  on  only  two  of  the  main 
categories  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  over- 
all progress  in  the  plan:  Categories  2  and  3. 

Under  category  2.  we  are  holding  in  reserve 
machine  tools  and  manufacturing  equip- 
ment with  an  estimated  value  of  almost 
$20,000,000.  These  reserves  comprise  ap- 
proximately 10.000  items  of  special  produc- 
tion equipment,  in  addition  to  31,000  items 
of  inspection  equipment. 

These  items  m.ust  all  be  preserved  in  a 
serviceable  condition  for  immediate  use  in 
an  emergency.  The  corps  is.  therefore,  con- 
tinuing a  program  of  Inspection  verification, 
preservation  for  storage,  and  periodic  sur- 
veillance of  these  items. 

Under  category  3,  "Planning  studies  and 
preparednes  contracts  with  Industry  to  pre- 
serve industrial  know-how."  the  corps  Is 
seeking  to  solve  one  of  its  most  difllcult  pro- 
curement problems. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  know  that  over  90 
percent  of  our  items  are  strictly  military  in 
ni.ture.  They  liave  no  civilian  counterpart. 
In  some  cases  industry  has  never  produced 
any  of  our  newly  developed  Items.  Others 
have  never  been  produced  In  the  quantities 
required  by  the  mobilization  plans  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

To  meet  our  responsibilities  In  this  con- 
nection, we  are  maintaining  preparedness 
contracts  with  industry.  In  order  to  preserve 
and  to  further  develop,  industrial  know-how 
as  contemplated  by  the  Munitions  Board. 

These  contracts,  whose  limits  are  set  by 
regulations,  are  of  three  types  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  progress  In  the  over-all 
plan. 

Phase  I  contracts  are  of  the  general  ex- 
ploratory type  by  which  Industry  conducts 
general  exploratory  work  on  an  Idea  for  the 
corps. 

Phase  II  contracts  Involve  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  which  planning,  engineering,  and 
development  of  an  Idea  are  Initiated.  Phase 
III.  or  the  education  production  contract. 
Involves  the  limited  prcxluction  of  an  Item 
In  pilot  plant  models. 

Thus,  the  over-all  picture  Involves  the 
preparation  of  manufacturing  flcxjr  plans, 
plant  layouts^  and  flow  sheets.  It  Includes 
assembling  opieratioual  data  on  all  elements 


of  production  from  the  receipt  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  final  packaging  of  end  items. 

Through  these  preparedness  contracts,  we 
are  obtaining  vital  production  know-how.  By 
means  of  these  preliminary  Invcstlcations,  we 
are  able  to  plan  and  prepare  with  Industry 
for  future  emergency  production. 

I  would  like  to  em.phasize  at  this  point. 
that  our  Industrial  preparedness  measures 
with  industry  have  already  reduced  produc- 
tion lead-time,  on  some  items,  by  many 
months.  We  hope  to  reduce  this  lead-time 
BtUl  further. 

CHEMICAL    PHOCURIMENT    DISTRICTS 

How  do  we  administer  the  program  and 
maintain  contact  with  Industry? 

The  corps'  Industrial  mobilization  and 
procurement  planning  program  is  adminis- 
tered through  six  chemical  procurement  dis- 
tricts with  headquarters  In  Boston.  New 
York.  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco. 

These  districts  are  responsible  for  all  In- 
dustrial mobilization  and  procurement  plan- 
ning functions  within  their  respective  areas. 
Although  their  functions  are  purely  advisory 
at  the  present  time,  they  will  become  active 
procurement  districts  in  an  emergency. 

These  offices  maintain  contact  with  indus- 
try on  procurement  planning  activities  of  the 
corps.  They  collaborate  with  Indtistrlal- 
plant  managers  in  the  preparation  of  produc- 
tion plans  for  the  manufacture  of  specific 
Items  in  designated  plants.  These  plana 
cover  the  procurement  of  end  Items  and  of 
subassemblies  and  other  component  parts  of 
Chemical  Corps  materiel  for  use  in  our  manu- 
facturing arsenals. 

These  districts  also  assist  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  various  types  of  procurement 
planning  contracts. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
contact  any  middlemen  to  do  business  with 
the  corps.  You  can  get  all  the  Information 
you  need  by  contacting  us  directly. 

If  any  of  you  gentlemen  should  desire  In- 
formation regarding  our  procurement  plans 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chicago  chem- 
ical-procurement district,  comprising  13 
Midwestern  States,  please  direct  your  in- 
quiries to  the  commanding  officer  of  this 
district  at  226  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago 6.  ill. 

Tbat  office  is  responsible  for  all  procure- 
ment and  procurement -planning  functions 
within  this  area. 

If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  from  other 
sections  of  the  country,  please  contact  your 
local  chemical-procurement  district  office, 
or  drop  a  line  to  the  Chemical  Corps  Pro- 
curement Agency,  at  Army  Chemical  Cen- 
ter. Edgewood.  Md.  They  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  all  the  desired  information. 

If  any  of  you  would  like  to  contact  me 
In  Washington,  my  door  is  always  open.  I 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  you  at  any  time. 

CIVILIAN  ASSISTANCE 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  at  this 
particular  point  to  all  those  scientists  and 
technologists  assisting  me  in  carrying  out 
the  many  responsibilities  of  my  office. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist. I  am  a  field  soldier  appointed  to  do  a 
tough  Job.  I  need  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  encourage  your  further  collabo- 
ration. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
board  of  directors,  to  Dr.  Walter  Klrner.  and 
to  other  members  of  the  committee  advisory 
to  the  Chief,  Chemical  Coi-ps.  and  to  the 
members  of  all  the  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  your  aid  to  the  corps  since  Its  creation 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  Army  In  1D20. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Dr.  W.  Albert  Noyes, 
Jr.,  former  chairman,  and  Dr.  H.  F.  John- 
stone,  present  chairman  of  the  Research 
Council  of  the  Corps,  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittee members,  for  their  splendid  and  con- 
tinuous cooperation. 
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1  believe  th«t  cur  example  of  seeking  to 
achieve  common  goals  In  )olnt  endeavors 
CTiuld  veir  well  serve  as  a  irodel  of  unifica- 
tion betw  »en  Industry  and  the  miUury  serv- 
ices. 

It  Is  my  personal  feellnf?  that  In  these  com- 
mittees 1  have  a  aro'jp  which  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  all  phases  of  oir  unconventional 
fields  of  warfare,  and  that  they  can  serve  as 
the  nucleus  for  rapid  expansion  In  an  emer- 
gency-. 

STTKMAST 

In  summing  up  this  over-all  survey  of  the 
Chemical  Corps"  program.  I  have  attempted  to 
point  cut  the  various  aspects  of  the  uncon- 
ventional fields  of  warfare  which  are  our  re- 
■por   'blUty. 

We  have  looked  Into  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  Industrial  mobilization  and 
procurement  planning  programs.  We  have 
also  examined  some  of  our  accomplishments. 

But  this  Is  Ju5t  the  beglunlne  of  our  efforts, 
for  our  Joint  endeavors  must  be  aimed  at 
solving  our  common  problems  for  mobiliza- 
tion readiness. 

When,  and  If.  the  potential  threats  to  our 
fsecurity  become  active,  there  won  t  be  time 
to  prepare  as  in  the  past. 

Our  mobilization  readiness  rcvirlres.  there- 
fore, Intensive  planning  between  Industry 
and  the  corps  to  assure  the  rapid  execu- 
tion of  our  mobilization  responsibilities.  It 
likewise  requires  full  knowiedee  on  the  part 
of  industry  as  to  where  It  fits  Into  the  over- 
all program. 

In  an  emergency.  Industry  must  be  ready 
to  shift  Immediately  from  peacetime  opera- 
tions In  order  to  guarantee  Its  allocation 
of  raw  materials,  and  to  prevent  its  labor 
force  from  being  drained  away  to  essential 
production. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  very  existence  of 
your  organizations  may  depend  upon  your 
mobilization  preparedness. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience.  I  know 
that  you  members  of  the  chemical  industry 
will  do  your  share  In  assisting  the  Chemical 
Corps  to  accomplish  Its  mission. 

Preparedness  of  both  Industry  and  the 
military  is  a  tangUble  form  of  Insurance  In 
this  highly  scientific  day  and  age.  Our  pre- 
paredness plans  may  one  day  prove  to  be 
the  deciding  factor  In  maintaining  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 


Them  Good  Old  Horse-and-Buggy  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  CKHHOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPliESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  an  original  poem 
from  one  of  our  former  colleagues  and 
my  very  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Jed 
John.'^on,  who  represented  the  Oklahoma 
Sixth  Congressional  District  for  many, 
many  years  with  distinction.  He  is  noar 
rendering  outstanding  service  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  of  New  York  City.  A-s  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  include  his  poem  entitled 
"Them  Good  0!d  Horse-and-Buggy 
Days": 

Them   Good   Oid   Hoasr-ANO-BtrucT   Dats 

Often  I  tktek  of  the  modest  farm  home, 

Down  In  the  heart  of  Texas. 

Cf  my  pioneer  parents  going  there  alone, 

Thoughts  of  their  ccuraee  perplex  us. 

In  their  flrst  twenty  years. 

Amid  laughter  and  tears, 


Ten  brats  to  their  union  they  bore, 

With  crop  faUures  and  droughta, 

AnJ  ten  huncry  mouths. 

Th  -y  kept  the  old  wolf  from  the  door. 

Ours  was  a  simple  way  of  life, 

Back  In  the  days  o.  old. 

Though  crowded  for  room, 

Ti  ere  was  little  strife. 

We  were  happy  without  silver  or  gold. 

For  movies  we  had  God's  sunset  rays, 

For  television  an  evening  star, 

And  In  tho<e  horse-and-buggy  days. 

No  question  who  drove  the  car. 

No  scary  radio  skit    of  nights, 

No  crime  plays  filled  the  air. 

No  modern  homes  nor  electric  lights. 

No  Bergman  pictures  there. 

Though  things  were  not  so  very  fine 

Ii  the  days  of  yes-ter-year. 

The  kids  all  hit  the  hay  at  nine. 

No  atomic  bombs  to  fear. 

For  country  lads  there  were  loads  of  fun 
With  a  coon-hunting  dog  and  a  big  shotgun, 
We  had  scads  of  things  not  seen  In  town 
Like  pecans  and  walnuts  thick  on  th»  ground. 
LUe  old  Chambers  Creek  brimming  full  of 

fish. 
Like  a  fine  swimming  hole,  all  a  boy  could 

wish. 
Like  birds  and  squirrels  chirping  away  at  me. 
Like  a  rabbit  or  a  possum  In  every  hollow 

tree. 
Like  wild  blackberries  growing  all  around. 
Or  like  finding  a  bee  tree  while  clearing  new 

ground. 
Like  wild  grapes  covering  the  old  hackberry 

tree. 
Yes.  'twas  a  wholesome  life  and  how  carefree! 

F  r  readln",  wrltln'.  and  'rlthmetlc. 

To  a  one-room  school  we  went. 

If  the  teacher  had  no  hickory  stick 

For  an  elm  or  willow  he  sent. 

To  the  Johnson  home  no  liquor  came 

for  dared  we  take  a  cigarette. 

To  drink  or  swear  would  blight  our  name, 

The  thought  lingers  with  us  yet. 

The  Bible  was  our  daily  giUde, 

Our  motto  the  Golden  Rule. 

Al'.houeh  'twas  most  an  hour's  ride 

To  church  and  Sunday  school. 

The  Ji  hnson  clan  was  there  on  time. 

Excuses  did  not  avail, 

Thoueh  we  be  111  or  feellne  fine. 

The  Lord  we  could  not  fall. 

Could  I  turn  back  the  hands  of  time 

And  be  once  more  a  lad, 

I'd  choose  the  same  sweet  Mother  o'  mine — 

Also  the  same  dear  Dad. 

No  bonds  or  stocks  or  cash  they  left. 

Except  sweet  bonds  of  Icve, 

But  by  no  means  were  they  bereft 

Of  riches  that  count  above. 

The  heritage  handed  down  to  me 

Cannot  be  bought  with  gold. 

Their  high  Ideals,  once  hard  to  see. 

Give  me  courage  to  be  bold; 

To  go  to  bat  for  things  worth  while. 

As  Dad  and  Mother  used  to  do; 

To  do  my  utmost  with  a  smile 

And  to  my  God  be  true. 


Tbc  Devoted  Sisters  of  St.  Ann 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M.\ssACHCsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  PHIIBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 


of  the  founding  of  the  famovs  religious 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Ann,  whose 
headquarters  in  the  United  States  are 
located  in  my  district  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Marlboro,  Mass. 

The  observance  of  the  anniversary  was 
celebrated  last  week  with  religious  and 
civil  ceremonies  In  this  country  and 
Canada,  which  will  continue  until  next 
September.  Among  the  hish  lights  of 
this  observance  will  be  the  visit  to  Marl- 
boro next  fall  cf  Eugene  Cardinal  Tls- 
serant.  a  native  of  France,  who  is  Bishop 
of  Porto  and  St.  Rufliia  in  Italy.  For 
many  years.  Cardinal  Tisscrant  has 
maintained  a  deei?  and  active  interest 
in  the  progress  and  work  of  the  Sisters 
0-  St.  Ann  and  about  a  year  atro  he  was 
designated  by  Pope  Pius  XII  as  the  Ro- 
man Protector  of  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann. 

I  am  distinctly  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  have  th  >  opportunity  today  to 
pay  my  own  humble  tribute  to  the  out- 
standin?.  magrniflcent  work  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Ann  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  teaching,  hospital  care  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  and  missionary  activities 
In  foreign  lands  From  the  small  group 
of  five  young  French-Canadian  girls 
banded  to?;ether  ICO  years  ago  in  the 
common  cause,  the  religious  community 
of  St.  Ann  has  grown  to  more  than  3.000 
devoted  sisters  scattered  over  the  world 
in  100  religious  establishmer.ts.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann  carry  on  their  work  in 
colleges  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  parochial  grade  and  high  schools, 
novitiates,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
missions  located  in  Haiti.  Alaska,  and 
Japan. 

The  Mother  House  of  the  order  is  lo- 
cated in  Lachine,  Quebec,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial House  for  the  United  States  is  at 
Marlboro  where  the  Sisters  have  two 
schools,  Anna  Maria  College  and  St. 
Ann's  Academy,  which  provide  college 
and  high  school  clas.ses  for  girls.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Sisters  are  in  charge  of  St. 
Anthony's  Parochial  School,  providing 
grammar  school  instruction  for  the 
children  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  a  French- 
speaking  parish  in  Marlboro.  Parochial 
schools  are  conducted  by  the  order  in 
several  other  communities  in  my  district. 

Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  was 
Miss  Sureau  Blondin,  a  Quebec  school 
teacher,  who  first  broached  her  dream  of 
B  religious  teaching  order  to  four  young 
friends  in  the  small  community  of  Vau- 
dreuil  in  Canada.  These  five  sisters  re- 
ceived their  religious  vows  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1850,  in  the  parish  church  at  Vau- 
dreuil  and  within  3  years  this  small 
nucleus  had  grown  to  22  teaching  sisters, 
6  novices  and  6  postulrfnts.  Today, 
many  recruits  annually  take  vows  in  the 
order,  now  numbering  some  3.000  mem- 
bers. As  a  further  indication  of  the 
order's  growth,  the  Sisters,  during  1949- 
50.  taught  some  29.000  students  and 
treated  more  than  20.000  persons  in  the 
community  hospitals  and  over  6,000  in 
the  dispensaries. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  first  entered  the 
mission  field  in  1858  and  now  maintain 
haspitals.  schools  anc*  missions  in  British 
Columbia.  Alaska,  Haiti  and  Japan.  The 
order  has  been  recognized  for  its  good 
woi  k  in  Alaska  where  the  community  has 
institutions   at  Juneau.   Kosercfsky   In 
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the  Yukon.  Nulato,  an  Indian  village 
near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  Skagway. 
among  others.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Sisters 
assumed  direction  of  a  sanatorium  for 
tubercular  natives  at  Skagway. 

The  Sisters  carried  their  missionary 
activities  to  Japan  where  a  commercial 
high  school  and  grade  school  were  estab- 
lished in  Omuta  in  1934  and  1935.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  schools  were 
demolished  by  the  Japanese  and  in  1942 
the  Sisters  were  sent  to  a  concentration 
camp  and  subsequently  repatriated  the 
following  autumn. 

Conspicuous  eccle.siastical  honors  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  order  and  the 
present  Superior  General  of  the  Sisters 
of  St  Ann.  The  Reverend  Mother  Mary 
Leopoldine,  who  has  held  that  post  for 
24  years,  holds  the  pontifical  medal,  Pro 
Ecclesia  et  Pontifice,  presented  to  her 
last  year  by  Pope  Pius. 

In  attendance  at  the  anniversary'  ob- 
servance were  the  Most  Reverend  Rich- 
ard J.  Cushing.  Archb'shop  of  Boston, 
and  the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  headed  the  list 
of  religious  and  lay  officials  scheduled  to 
pay  well-deserved  tribute  'o  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Ann  on  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  order.  These  illustrious  and  bril- 
liant church  leaders,  so  endeared  to  Mas- 
sachusetts by  their  pre.sence  and  theii- 
eloquence,  would  render  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  noteworthy  achievements  of 
these  self-effacing,  self-sacrificing,  and 
noble  womtn. 

A  nation  is  rich  indeed  that  shelters 
and  protects  within  its  borders  groups 
like  the  z?alous  sisters  of  St.  Ann  whose 
superb  faith  in  God,  whose  unselfish  la- 
bors for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  fa- 
therless, whose  unceasing  works  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  love  reflect  an  ever-present 
light  of  inspiration  and  hope  to  lift  up 
and  give  heart  and  strength  to  despair- 
ing l.umanity. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  on  their  one 
hundredth  birthday  and  express  the 
hope  that  their  future  success  and  ac- 
complishments may  be  increasingly  ben- 
eficial. I  \ish  foi  them  continued  hap- 
piness in  their  lives  of  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice in  the  years  to  come.  Alwve  all, 
I  thank  them  for  their  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  my 
district,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  and 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 


Extend  Federal  Rent  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  22.  1950: 
Extend  Federal  Rent  Conteols 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
extend  for   another   year   the  Federal  Rent 


Control  Act  which  expires  on  June  30.  He 
marshals  the  reasons  for  this  extension  very 
convincingly. 

There  Is,  he  says,  still  a  serious  shortage 
ot  housing  In  many  places.  The  shortage 
Is  most  acute  In  housing  which  Tamilles 
with  Incomes  under  $300  a  month  can  afford. 
Citing  what  has  happened  In  areas  already 
prematurely  decontrolled,  he  argues  that 
unless  the  Federal  law  Is  extended,  rents 
will  skyrocket,  especially  for  those  least  able 
to  meet  unjustified  Increases. 

ills  proposal  is  that  the  law  be  extended 
for  the  8.000.000  units  which  will  still  be 
under  control  at  the  end  of  June  and  that 
the  present  policy  cf  permitting  justifiable 
increases  be  continued. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Congress  will  be  wise 
to  follow  the  President's  desires  In  this  mat- 
ter, even  though  Federal  controls  are  of 
no  further  direct  interest  to  us  here  In 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin's  own  rent  control  law,  which 
.•superseded  Federal  law,  also  expires  In  June. 
We  cannot  return  to  Federal  control  and 
only  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  could 
extend  our  own  law.  So.  whether  or  not 
Congress  reenacls  the  Federal  statute,  de- 
control  will  come  In  Wisconsin  on  June   1. 

What  our  experience  will  be  remains  to 
be  seen.  Many  renters  will  be  secure  until 
th3  end  of  the  year,  because  of  leases  which 
run  through  December  31.  There  are.  how- 
ever, hundreds,  particularly  In  the  low-rent 
brackets,  who  do  not  have  this  protection. 
Unless  a  considerable  amount  of  low-cost 
1-  luslng  is  built  In  the  next  few  months,  we 
are  therefore  likely  to  find  that,  while  high 
rents  remain  relatively  stable  or  even  de- 
crease slightly,  rents  will  rise  sharply  for 
the  lower  priced  units,  which  are  still  In 
wholly  Inadequate  supply. 

In  other  words,  we  are  likely  to  follow 
the  pattern  which  the  President  fears  will 
strike  the  whole  country  If  Federal  controls 
lapse.  We  will  have  a  landlords  market, 
and  what  happens  will  depend  to  a  degree 
on  the  landlords  conscience. 


McCarthy's  New  Look 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1, 1950 

Mr.  HILL;.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  the;  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  editorial  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver, 
Colo.  It  presents  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  current  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  Senator  McCfRTHY  of  the 
Communist  infiltration  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  menace  of  these  radical  in- 
dividuals who  have  crept  into  top-flight 
policy-making  positions  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

McCartht's  New  Look 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  Senator 
McCarthy  was  supporting  his  charges  of 
Communist  Influences  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  more  noise  than  evidence. 

But  it  also  has  been  apparent  that  a  stU"- 
prlslngly  strong  segment  of  public  opinion 
was  rallying  to  his  support. 

Was  the  Wisconsin  Republican  l)eatlng 
the  Communists  at  their  own  game,  simply  by 
outshouting  them?  Or  was  he  the  coinci- 
dental beneficiary  of  a  ground  swell  of  pub- 


lic resentment  against  ofBclal  Indifference 
to  a  very  real  menace  to  national  security? 

Whatever  the  explanation,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Senator  McCarthy  himself  Is  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  since  hearing 
him  present  his  case  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

His  speech  was  loaded  with  tough,  perti- 
nent questions  which  could  not  be  laughed 
off.  He  is  equ.illy  adept  at  answering  ques- 
tions directed  at  him. 

Asked  why  he  hadn't  named  the  Com- 
munists in  the  State  Department,  he  said 
he  would  name  names  when  the  Depart- 
ment's files  were  opened  to  him.  adding: 
"If  those  flies  p.-ovcd  that  McCarthy  was  a 
liar,  they  would  damn  well  be  opened  to- 
morrow." 

That  challenge  may  have  to  be  answered 
the  next  time  President  Truman  takes  the 
stump.     It's  whistle-stop  language. 

The  Senator  cited  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
he  said,  was  Investigated  II  times  by  the 
State  Department  Loyalty  Board  before 
finally  quitting  and  taking  up  active  Com- 
munist Party  work. 

"Eleven  times  the  President's  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  lacked  the  guts  to  order  the  man 
fired,"  he  charged. 

That.  too.  is  whistle-stop  stuff. 

There  was  the  case  of  George  Wheeler,  now 
attacking  American  foreign  poilcy  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  Why  was  this  man 
cleared  for  highly  Important  State  Depart- 
ment work  In  Europe?    Why,  Indeed? 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup  has  just  been  appoint- 
ed head  of  the  State  Department's  high  Pol- 
Icy  Board,  which  will  map  our  cold-war 
strategy. 

"Why  does  he  always  Join  Communist 
fronts?  Why  not  antl-Communlst  organiza- 
tions'"  Senator  McCarthy  asked,  submitting 
photostatic  evidence  that  Dr.  Jessup  had 
been  a  member  of  five  fronts. 

Joe  McCarthy  will  not  be  alone  In  ques- 
tioning this  appointment,  particularly  when 
It  Is  recalled  that  Dr.  Jessup  gave  a  character 
testimonial  for  Alger  Hiss  as  late  as  last  year. 

Whatever  he  may  have  lacked  to  support 
his  charges  at  the  outset.  Senator  McCartht 
Is  picking  up  new  ammunition  and  finding 
new  targets  as  he  goes  along. 

It  Isn't  all  Just  old  stuff,  either,  but  mate- 
rial refiectlng  on  persons  now  In  Government 
service,  which  will  question  the  Integrity  of 
the  Government  Itself  unless  It  Is  rebutted 
to  the  public's  satisfaction. 


Sister  Helen  Madeleine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Post  concerning  Sister  Helen 
Madeleine  of  whom  Boston  is  extremely 
proud: 

Sister  Helen  Madeleine 

The  courage  of  nuns  Is  commonplace 
knowledge.  These  women  develop  a  quiet 
confidence  In  God  to  whom  they  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives.  The  result  Is  that  no  en- 
terprise Is  too  difficult,  no  task  staggering. 
Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  dean  of  Emmanuel 
College  since  Its  founding  31  years  ago,  is  a 
case  In  point.  After  those  years  of  service 
when  the  ordinary  college  dean  might  seek  re- 
tirement to  a  life  of  study  or  ease.  Sister 
Helen  Madeleine  will  Journey  to  Japan  to  help 
open  a  new  college  there  staffed  by  the  Notre 
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Dame  nuns.  8h«  has  had  many  honors  slnt-e 
the  doors  of  Smmanuel  College  opened.  She 
hM  hsd  the  tremendous  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing tbe  school.  In  Its  short  span  of  years, 
beccme  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  the  country,  and  on* 
cf  New  England's  outstanding  colleges  for 
girls.  Its  success,  though  she  would  blanch 
•t  Xii»  statement.  Is  mainly  due  to  her  great 
penonallty.  It  will  never  lose  the  Impetus 
she  has  given  It.  She  will  be  honored  at  a 
fonnal  reception  at  the  colletje  next  month 
and  win  leave  for  Japan  In  June.  The  ac- 
complishments she  leaves  behind  make  her 
one  of  the  great  women  In  the  history  of 
Boston. 


Reopen  Artny-Navy  Hosphalt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

cr  MASSAC  H  us  EI"  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  order  closing  many  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals  at  this  time  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  cannot  possibly  l>e  justified 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  our  service- 
men, their  dependents,  and  our  veterans. 
To  the  credit  of  this  House,  the  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rr\-ERS]  and  his  able 
Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services  has  not 
only  protested  this  action  and  demanded 
its  cancellation  but  has  also  conducted  a 
very  penetrating  investigation  into  the 
general  situation  projected  by  the  arbi- 
trary closing  of  these  hospitals. 

The  facts  already  brought  out  by  this 
Inquirj-  are  astounding  In  many  re.-^pects. 
For  example,  the  committee  has  disclosed 
that  the  economies  claimed  for  the  order 
are  largely  illusory.  It  is  shown  conclu- 
sively that  money  saved  in  one  way  will 
hav '  to  be  spent  in  other  ways  and  that 
the  net  effect  of  the  closings  may  well  in 
tbe  end  coastitute  larger  cost  and  ex- 
pense to  the  Government. 

It  also  appears  that  medical  and  hos- 
pital service  to  our  armed  services  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  and  vet- 
erans of  certain  cate?Tories  would  be  un- 
reasonably and  harmfully  restricted. 
For  example,  the  closing;  of  Murphy  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Waltham.  Mass..  and 
other  closings  would  mean  that  the  only 
Army  genera'  hospital  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  remaining  available  for  serv- 
ice men  and  '•omen  of  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard  would  be  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital at  Washington.  D  C,  an  institution 
already  besieged  by  many  service  per- 
sonnel who  are  unable  to  secure  admis- 
sion and  who.  regardless  of  the  serious- 
ness of  their  condition.  In  most  cases, 
have  to  wait  long  periods  to  obtain  proper 
medical  care  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  law. 

The  very  able,  gracious,  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  represents  the 
di.'^trict  where  Murphy  General  Hospital 
Is  located  [Mr  DoNOHnl  must  be  great- 
ly commended  for  his  persevering  and 
unyielding  efforts  to  keep  this  fine  In- 
stitution open.  Because  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  Is  held  in  this  House 


and  the  confidence  which  our  colleagues 
have  In  his  judgment,  many  Members. 
Including  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Vinson), 
have  joined  him.  as  I  have  done,  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
save  this  and  other  hospitals.  There 
are  some  Indications  that  these  repeated 
appeals  may  receive  .some  consideration. 

Such  orders  do  violence  to  both  the 
hospital  and  the  present  well-merited 
drive  for  economy.  No  economy  meas- 
ure that  does  not  have  public  opinion 
squarely  behind  it  can  be  sustained  in 
the  long  run.  The  public  is  outraged 
by  attempts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  sweep  aside  ho.-^pital  facilities 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  armed 
ser\'ices. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  has  so  unwisely,  so  un- 
soundly, and  so  hastily  moved  in  those 
matters,  may  soon  be  persuaded  by  the 
logic  and  facts  of  the  real  situation  as  it 
unfolds  and  promptly  cancel  the  closing 
orders.  Otherwi.'^e  Congress  must  act 
by  con.'^idering  changes  in  certain  ba.sic 
laws  which  many  people  think  repose 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  That  is  a  most 
vital  question  to  which  I  propose  to  give 
my  closest  attention. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  respect- 
fully appeal  to  you  to  revoke  the  order 
closing  service  hospitals. 


New  York's  Example  on  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINO-S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Louisville  Coiu-ier-Journal  of  April  12. 
1950: 

Nrw  York  s  E.xample  on  Rent  CoNTmot. 

Should  rent  controls  be  extended  beyond 
June  30.  when  the  present  Federal  law  ex- 
pires? President  Truman  has  afked — 
though  not  very  loudly  as  yet — that  Federal 
ceilings  be  extended  another  full  year,  but 
Congress  has  not  even  done  much  tallclng 
about  the  controversial  subject  so  far.  and 
opponents  of  rent  control  say  they  have 
enough  votes  to  kill  it,  when  and  If. 

That  may  t>e  true.  The  real  estate  lobbies 
have  done  their  usual  effective  Job  In  Wash- 
ington. Many  Congressmen  are  sincerely 
convinced  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
for  Federal  ceilings. 

But  we  are  willing  to  bet  a  political  dollar 
that  a  good  many  Congressmen  who  vota 
against  extension  of  rent  control  thl3  spring 
will  find  themselves  at  the  short  end  of  the 
balloting  next  fall.  And  our  hunch  Is  not 
based  on  any  mastery  of  the  conflicting  sets 
of  statistics  put  out  by  those  who  say  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  extended  control 
or  by  those  who  say  that  It  does  not,  or  even 
by  the  evidence  that  where  controls  have 
been  lifted  rents  have  Jumped  20  to  100  per- 
cent over  controlled  standards. 

Our  hunch  Is  based  on  nothing  less  than 
the  action  by  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey  and  his 
ReDubllcan   legislature   In   New   York.     The 


city  of  New  York  had  already  passed  Icral 
rent  control  legislation  to  backstop  the  pro- 
gressive postwar  weakening  of  Federal  acts, 
but  this  was  not  enough,  politically  or  practi- 
cally, for  State  Republicans.  Faced  with  the 
pcsElblllty  that  Federal  controls  would  ex- 
pire this  June,  the  Republicans  put  through 
a  bill  transferring  residential  rents  from  Fed- 
eral to  State  control  effective  May  1.  And 
Governor  Dewey,  praising  this  measure  to  the 
detriment  of  a  Democratic  bill  lost  in  t:-.e 
shuffle,  signed  It  with  the  pointed  observa- 
tion that  the  new  law  freezes  virtually  all 
rents  until  March  1951.  while  the  Democratic 
formula  would  have  permitted  Immediate 
Increases. 

New  York  isn't  exactly  typlc  1  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  but  on  rent  control,  we  sus- 
pect. Tom  Dewey's  pulse-feeling  would  do 
for  a  good  many  other  States  as  well.  The 
economists  say  our  boora-rate  buying  Is  likely 
to  continue  through  1950.  and  If  rents,  long 
recognized  as  the  classic  Inflationary  Item 
In  all  bcoms,  are  allowed  to  zoom  skyw.trd, 
millions  of  Americans  are  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  ruinous  pressure.  New  York  Re- 
publicans have  shown  a  proper  apprehension 
that  such  pressure,  aside  from  its  economic 
results,  might  yield  political  dynamite. 


John  S.  Service — His  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  Wise  O.N  SIN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  lisual  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  is  ren- 
dering a  patriotic  service  In  pointing  out 
the  record  of  John  S.  Service  as  a  high- 
ranking  diplomat  In  American  foreign 
service.  On  March  20.  1950  in  a  Na- 
tion-wide broadcast  he  related  some 
facts  about  this  man.  Undtr  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  the 
broadcast  referred  to: 

StTBJICT 

Mr.  Taylor,  you  attended  the  Alger  Hiss 
trials,  and  reported  on  them.  You  have  been 
working  on  the  case  of  Dlplon.at  John  S. 
Service  ordered  back  this  week  from  India 
for  review  of  his  loyalty  record.  Most  of  ui 
have  never  heard  of  John  S.  Serrlce. 

Mr.  Tatixjk.  The  same  forces  fcr  protection 
which  closed  In  around  the  then  unknown 
Alger  Hiss  are  now  closing  In  aroand  John  S. 
Service.  All  of  which  makes  me  leery.  For 
I  love  this  country  as  you  do.  But  It  is  being 
eaten  out  from  within. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OmClALS  BLEED 

Just  as  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  promptly 
bled  for  Alger  Hiss,  so  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  now  promptly  takes  It 
upon  himself  to  announce — anc;  I  quote — 
that  "the  sympathy  and  good  w  shes  of  the 
entire  State  Department  go  out  to  John 
Stewart  Service.  " 

Why  all  this  stir  of  defense,  this  bleed- 
ing, because  John  Stewart  Serv  ce  Is  to  be 
questioned?     Who  Is  he? 

Let  me  give  you  some  first-band  facts  I 
obtained  from  a  miui  Service  worked  f^r — 
the  United  States  wartime  Amoassador  to 
China.  Patrick  J  Hurley.  I  verified  and 
confirmed  these  facts  over  the  week  end. 
with  Mr.  Hurley  himself. 

I  first  met  Alger  Hiss  at  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  International  conferences  snme  months 
before  I  ever  heard  of  John  S  Service.  Th.s 
was  la  1^44. 
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CHt'NCKING    DOl'BLE-CEOES 

^^'hen  I  did  encounter  this  man  Service  I 
was  in  China.  There,  toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  I  was  with  Ambassador  Hurley  at  Chung- 
king. 

Hurley  told  me  then  that  State  Depart- 
ment cfflclals  In  his  own  American  Embassy 
staff — and  he  named  lh?m — were,  In  his 
opinion,  double-crossing  him  with  Stalin's 
stooges,  the  Chinese  Communists.  He  said 
they  were  trying  to  put  American  policy 
into  the  Communist  camp. 

I  can  see  him  now,  pacing  the  floor  of  his 
Chungking  house,  a  worried  and  frustrated 
patriot.  Behind  the  closed  door  he  named 
these  men  to  me,  one  by  one. 

Among  others,  he  named  John  S.  Service. 
New  remember,  this  was  In  1945.  That  was 
nearly  five  long  and  fateful  years  ago — 
fateful  for  the  security  of  your  land  and 
mine,  our  homes,  our  future,  our  very  lives. 

ELEVEN  COUE  KOME 

Shortly  after  I  left  him.  Hurley  ordered 
back  to  Washington  from  China  11  embassy 
officials  who.  In  his  opinion,  were  so  cosy 
with  the  Communists  that  he  pulled  them 
out.  John  S.  Service  was  Included  In  this 
group. 

This  Is  what  Hurley  said  about  them,  pub- 
licly. In  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  on 
November  18.  1945:  "Most  of  them  have  con- 
tinued to  side  with  the  Communist  armed 
party  and,  at  times,  with  the  Communist 
imperialist   bloc,   against   American  .policy. " 

But  Mr.  Hurley,  as  you  recall,  was  smeared 
at  once  by  all  the  political  forces  of  protec- 
tion. He  was  given  a  cold  shoulder  by 
highest  State  Department  authorities.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  Then  came  the 
famous  saying,  "It's  all  a  red  herring." 

Yet  you  see  how  truthfully  and  cou- 
rageously Ambarsador  Hurley  spoke — albeit 
how  thanklessly.  For  today's  whole  out- 
come was  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Hurley 
and  others  five  long  years  ago.  But  nothing 
was  done  to  save  us. 

THE  ROYAL  WELCOME 

As  for  the  men  Hurley  threw  out.  what 
happened  to  them  when  they  got  back  to 
the  State  Department  in  Washington?  Lets 
b?  exact  about  this. 

John  D.  Da  vies,  one  of  the  eleven,  was 
appointed  to  the  top  planning  board  of  the 
State  Department,  which  is  the  brain  trust 
for  American  foreign  policy.  Davies  was 
given  the  Job  of  calling  the  American  signals 
about  China — and  at  the  top  policy  level. 
He  was  then  sent  to  our  Embassy  In  Russia 
along  w'th  Horace  H.  Smith,  whom  Hurley 
al£o  threw  out. 

Arthur  Ringwalt.  also  sent  back  by  Hurley 
on  stispicion  of  procommunism,  was  made 
Acting  Chief  of  the  China  Division  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Who  were  appointed  assistant  chiefs?  Two 
more  of  the  very  same  11  men  Hurley  threw 
out  In  the  same  bunch.  Edward  E.  Rice  and 
Fulton  Freeman. 

You  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  us 
in  China  since  then— as  well  as  In  Moscow 
and  throughout  the  world.  Yet  we  talk  now 
about  total  diplomacy  In  the  hands  of  the 
same  leaders. 

Stalin  must  be  laughing  at  us.  Total  di- 
plomacy? Whose  diplomacy  is  it  we  have — 
his  or  ours? 

New  we  come  to  John  S.  S3rvlce.  Here  are 
the  facts.  Please  listen  carefully,  if  you  fear 
America's  position  in  a  next  war. 

First.  Ambassador  Hurley  told  me  that 
John  Service  had  already  been  relieved  of 
his  duties  once  in  China,  and  sent  home,  by 
Supreme  Commander  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Weder.ieyer.  another  fine  American.  Never- 
theless. State  Department  officials  In  Wash- 
ington sent  John  Service  back  to  China, 
through  another  channel,  to  the  Communist 
area  of  Yunnan— by  bypassing  Wedemeyer. 
and  without  the  knowledge  cr  cooaeut  of 
Ambassador  H-orley. 


THE  WHrrr  house  intervenes 
Ambassador  Hurley  told  me  that,  when  he 
discovered  this,  he  went  to  the  White  House 
and  protested  to  President  Roosevelt.  Re- 
member, all  this  is  news.  He  produced  let- 
ters John  Service  and  others  had  written, 
reflecting  their  views  May  I  say  that  the 
S3nate  and  the  American  people  should  read 
those  letters  and  reports  now.  while  the 
bleeding  is  on. 

President  Roose.elt  authorized  Hurley  to 
send  such  characters  hom.e.  So  Service  was 
sent  home  for  a  second  time. 

When  Service  reached  America,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  FBI.  He  wasn't  Just  questioned 
by  tlie  FBI.  He  was  arrested  by  the  FBI.  as 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  verify  to  you. 
For  J.  Edi^ar  Hoover  Is  not  afraid  of  any- 
body. That  s  what  makes  him  a  great 
American. 

the    WHrrEWASH    TREATMENT 

Service  was  brought  be.ore  a  grand  Jury, 
but  he  was  let  off— although  th?  claim  is 
made  that  his  FBI  record  was  ne  er  fully 
presented  to  the  grand  Jury  by  Government 
attorneys.  A  State  Department  whitewash 
quickly  followed. 

Then   what   happened? 

Was  Service  detached  from  policy  de- 
cisions? Well,  hardly.  After  all  this.  Serv- 
ice was  assigned  to  Japan  to  tell  General 
MacArthur,  of  all  people,  how  to  negotiate 
with  Russia.  General  MacArthur  reportedly 
rejected  Service. 

But  Service  showed  up  In  Japan  anyway, 
on  some  kind  of  authority  from  the  State 
Department.  Then,  after  Mr.  Acheson  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  Service  was  act- 
ually boosted  even  higher. 

Today  we  have  John  S.  Service  on  the 
way  to  high  official  duties  In  India,  a  crit- 
ical  place   in   our   problem   of   communism. 

WHO     WAS     HOLDING     THE     UMBRELLA? 

The  question  arises:  What  mysterious 
power  has  protected  his  record?  After  five 
long  years  since  the  charges  of  1945.  and 
after  13  months  of  latest  so-called  study, 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  now  states  that  It  does 
not  feel  It  can  give  John  S.  Service  "loyalty 
clearance." 

He  Is  asked  to  come  home  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  personal  answers — no  more  than  that 
at  this  stage.  But  why  have  the  FBI  record 
on  John  S.  Service,  and  the  China  and  Mos- 
cow background,  and  his  FBI  arrest  been 
treated  by  protectors  as  if  they  didn't  exist? 

Certainly  something  has  gone  frightfully. 
tragically,  terribly  wrong  with  our  security 
measures,  even  If  our  own  officials  will  not 
admit  it.  For  it  has  already  been  shown 
in  court  that  we  do  have  traitors  working 
in  our  Government. 

Blindness  to  the  Communist  strategy  has 
already  cost  us  Asia.  It  can  cost  us  the 
world.  It  can  cost  us  the  United  States. 
It  can  be  a  question  of  life  and  death  to 
our  Nation  In  the  event  of  a  surprise  war — 
unless  we  wake  up  and  Insist  that  America's 
safety  is  more  Important  than  anybody's 
refusal  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may — and   there   is   no   time   to  lose. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REVA  BECK  BOSONE 

or  tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.<^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  rema.rks  in  the  Rec- 
ced. I  include  the  follO'*ing  centennial 


speech.  February  28.   1950,  by  A.   Ray 
Olpin.  president.  University  of  Utah: 

Governor  Lee.  President  Smith.  Mayor 
Glade,  distinguished  delegates,  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, students,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  there 
are  times  when  the  office  one  holds  places 
him  in  a  difficult  position.  I  find  myself  in 
such  a  position  today  as  I  attempt  to  resjxjnd 
to  the  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Utah  on  this.  Us  one  hundredth 
birthday,  a  milestone  not  yet  achieved  by 
any  other  State-supported  university  west 
of  the  Missouri  River 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
enviable  position  held  by  this  educational 
Institution  Is  the  combined  result  of  wise 
planning  by  the  founding  fathers,  sound 
guidance  by  governing  boards,  superior  In- 
struction by  competent  teachers,  and  the 
intelligent  leadership  of  former  presidents, 
three  of  whom  are  present  and  participating 
In  this  centennial  observance  Moreover, 
the  distinction  achieved  by  this  school  re- 
flects the  loyal  and  generous  support  of  gen- 
erations of  citizens  motivated  by  a  convic- 
tion that  man  cannot  be  saved  in  ignorance. 

Yes:  there  have  been  some  persons  in  the 
past  as  there  doubtless  are  some  today  who 
feel  that  Utah's  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  outgrowing  the  State's  ability  to 
support  them,  what  with  twice  as  many  stu- 
dents enrolled  here  for  each  l.COO  popula- 
tion as  In  a  typical  State.  But  I  can  find 
nothing  In  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Utah  that  would  Indicate  that  the  university 
has  developed  more  rapidly  than,  or  out  of 
proportion  with,  the  plan  envisioned  by  Its 
founding  fathers.  Else  why  did  the  regents, 
following  their  very  first  meeting  March  13, 
1850,  stake  off  a  rectangular  area  of  more 
than  530  acres.  Including  the  plot  we  now 
occupy,  and  set  It  aside  as  the  campus  on 
which  the  university  was  to  grew? 

Although  these  plans  for  physical  growth 
received  a  temporary  setback  in  16G2  when 
the  United  States  Army  appropriated  all  of 
the  land  for  a  militpj-y  reservation,  named  by 
President  Lincoln  after  his  political  oppo- 
nent, Stephen  A.  Douglas,  some  460  acres  of 
this  army  post  have  reverted  to  the  posses- 
sion of  tne  university,  thanks  to  three  separ- 
ate acts  of  Congress  and  opportunities  opened 
up  by  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  Even  so, 
the  campus  today  is  ICO  acres  smaller  than 
it  was  a  century  ago. 

If  It  weie  not  the  Intention  of  the  original 
planners  to  establish  and  foster  here  a 
great  and  varied  university,  with  Inw  tui- 
tion, why  do  you  suppose  the  first  chancel- 
lor heralded  through  the  printed  page  the 
following  message  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  on  Octo'uer  1.  1850: 

"This  Institution  is  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  thousands  J,hat  annually  emigrate 
to  this  Great  Basin.  The  Immigrants  and 
outcasts  of  ail  nations  will  here  find  an  asy- 
lum of  safety  and  a  nursery  of  arts  and 
sciences  available  upon  the  cheajaest  terms. 
It  is  neither  arrogant  nor  extravagant  to  say 
that  this  Institution  is  forthright  prepared 
to  teach  more  living  languages  practically 
than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Whatever  is  valuable  In  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations  or  In  their  antiquities; 
whatever  In  the  structure  of  diversified 
languages  or  in  practical  mechanism;  what- 
ever in  the  fabric  of  governments  or  in  do- 
mestic sociality  or  in  morals  can  be  gleaned 
that  is  valuable,  we  venture  to  say  unhesi- 
tatingly will  be  copiously  poured  Into  the 
lap  of  the  institution.  G.'-aduates  of  col- 
leges and  students  of  law.  medicine,  and 
theology  may  here  receive  weekly  lectures 
gratis.  No  person  will  be  denied  the  beneflis 
of  the  university  for  want  of  pecuniary 
means. ' 

Or,  why  should  Gov.  Brlgham  Toun"*, 
at  about  the  same  tlm.e.  announce  with  exu- 
berance the  arrival  from  England  of  a  ship- 
ment of  goods  that  included  "an  excellent 
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telescope,  microscope,  globes,  chemical  testa, 
and  mlneraIo«:lcal  specimens,  all  of  which  are 
most    valuable    acquL&llions    In    promoting 
Klentl^ic  research"  and  thai  the  books  oX  the 
Utah  library  had  "been  unpacked  In  good  or- 
der, great  variety,  and  ol  a  choice  selection." 
Now.    remember— those    published    state- 
ments were  not  mad*  by  professional  edu- 
cators living  m  erudite  communities.     They 
Usued    frcm    pioneers    In    western    frontier 
counu'y.  so  far  ren.oved  from  the  National 
Capital  that  news  of  the  signing  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1850.  by  President  Fillmore  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  creating  the  Territory  of  Utah  did 
not  reach  Salt  Lake  Valley  until  4  months 
later.     Actually,   the  authors  of   those  phi- 
losophies of  education  had  been  In  this  val- 
ley  but   2' J    years   when   the   University   of 
Dtaeret.  as  this  institution  was  then  called, 
Vtt     Incorporate  ".     Immigrants     from     the 
world  over  were  even  then  stUl  arriving  from 
the  Midwest.  Eas:.  and  European  countries 
on  foot,  wearily  dragging  their  limited  be- 
longings behind  them  In  handcarts. 

There  can  be  only  one  explanation  of  this 
enthusiasm  for  higher  education,  namely, 
a  conviction  that  It  would  lend  security  to 
both  government  and  religion.  Most  of  the 
early  settlers,  as  is  well  known,  were  converts 
to  Mormonlsm.  und  the  saving  graces  of  edu- 
cation constituted  a  basic  tenet  of  the  Mor- 
mon religion. 

With  Brlgham  Young,  whose  own  formal 
education  was  limited  to  11  days  of  class- 
work,  higher  education  was  almost  an  ob- 
lefslon.  As  Governor  of  the  Territory  he 
pleaded  with  a  less  sympathetic  legislature 
for  meaeer  appropriations  from  a  near-bank- 
rupt treasury,  and  falling  In  this  effort  took 
atepa  to  petition  the  Federal  Government  for 
financial  assls'.ance  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
unfvtfBlty  open.  In  1853.  the  United  States 
Congress  was  Temorlalized  for  •24.000  to 
be  Invested  In  sor'e  productive  fund,  the 
proceeds  o*  which  would  be  applied  to  the 
support  and  use  of  schools. 

In  the  ll(?ht  nf  current-day  fears  of  so- 
called  socialized  education,  it  Is  surprising 
to  learn  that  such  a  rugged  Individual  as 
Brlgham  Young  should  seek  help  from  Wjish- 
tngton.  It  ser?rs  to  remind  us  that  Federal 
aid  comes  Into  the  scheme  of  school  finan- 
cing when  Irca'  units  of  government  fall 
to  meet  their  obligations.  The  Federal  grant 
was  never  made  and  the  University  of  Deseret 
closed  Its  doors  fcr  15  years  for  want  of  funds. 
ftUhough  regents  were  regularly  appointed 
and  met  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
public  schools. 

Even  after  the  university  reopened  for 
classwcrk  under  the  very  competent  and  In- 
spiring leadership  of  Dr  John  R.  Park,  to 
wbom  every  alumnus  and  student  here  to- 
day owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  there  were  times 
of  near  financial  starvation.  Particularly 
trying  were  the  years  when  unsympathetic 
Territorial  governors  vetoed  legislative  ap- 
propriations The  university's  growth  was 
assured,  however,  and  tcday  there  are  600 
times  .IS  many  faciiitv  members  and  students 
as  there  were  in  1850.  Even  the  campus, 
though  still  a  little  smaller  than  It  was  In- 
itially, could  well  be  ample  for  all  buildings 
that  may  be  ci  ntemplated  during  the  next 
100  years. 

Historically  speaking.  100  years  Is  a  rela- 
tively short  Interval  of  time  It  seems  much 
longer  when  we  are  living  In  that  period  or 
when  It  Is  characterised  by  many  major 
events.  The  century  Just  ended  8e<»m3  sur- 
prisingly long  becatise  so  many  momentous 
happenings  occurred  durln?  that  period  of 
our  r.'atlcn's  history.  Actually,  the  past  cen- 
tury embraced  f.ve-clghths  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Americans  have  lived  under  the 
protection  ol  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. In  (u-der  to  get  properly  oriented,  we 
might  well  remember  that  more  genera'.lons 
oC  people  have  lived  and  died  since  this  unl- 
vvpsity  V.  <s  founded  than  lived  and  died  un- 
der tt.e  American  flag  prior  to  that  time. 


At  the  time  the  university  was  founded; 
that  Is,  at  the  opening  of  the  century  Jtist 
ended,  human  bondage  was  common  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.    Two  Important 
events  were  yet  to  happen  before  this  prac- 
tice was  to  be  fully  abolished.    The  first  was 
the  Civil  War.  still  a  decade  off.  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  technological  and  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, still  a  quarter  of  a  century  In  the  fu- 
ture.   Reliable  records  Indicate  that  the  first 
of  these  two  events  was  anticipated  by  the 
founding  fathers  but  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
of  them  even  guessed  that  the  10  years  1876- 
86  would  witness  the  birth  of  the  telephone, 
the  first  successful  arc  lights,  the  first  really 
commercial  dynamo  electric  machinery,  the 
first  practical   gas  engine,  the  phonograph, 
the  electric  furnace,  the  Incandescent  lamp, 
electric    traction,    electric    transformers    for 
the   u.^e   of    alternating-current   machinery, 
electric  storage  batteries,   synthetic   Indigo, 
alloy  steel,  steam  turbines,  gag  englne-pro- 
peled  road  vehicles,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  the 
introduction  of  rare  earth  gas  mantles  as  a 
means  of  illumination.     Four  of  these  in- 
ventions— the   telephone,   the   incandescent 
lamp  with  Its  closely  associated  AC  and  DC 
dvnamo    electric    machinery,    the    practical 
high-speed    gas    engine,    and    the    chemical 
processes  which  underlay  the  synthetic  pro- 
duction   of    Indigo — were    the     foundation 
stones  on  which  have  been  erected  foiu:  of  the 
world's   greatest   modern   Industries.     These 
have  been  followed  by  alrp'.anes,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  a  multitude  of  other  Important 
developments,    all     greatly    extending     our 
faculties  for  acquiring  Information  of  cul- 
tural and  practical  value  and  all  multiplying 
our  capacity  for  work.    Human  slavery  was 
now  outmoded.   Each  and  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  now  has  at  his  or  her  command, 
merely  by  pushing  a  button  or  pulling  a  lever, 
literally  hundreds,  If  not  thousands  !"f  me- 
chanical and  electrical  slaves. 

That  the  world  could  change  so  rapidly  In 
three-quarters  of  a  century  Is  a  tribute  to 
both  the  power  of  science,  which  underlies 
the.se  developments,  and  man's  ability  to 
apply  science.  The  Inventions  mentioned 
above  could  well  be  labeled  byproducts  of 
hleher  education.  At  the  same  time,  by 
their  very  nature,  many  of  them  were  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  teaching  methods  and 
social  relationships  In  the  civilized  world. 
They  could  not  help  but  exert  a  greater  In- 
fluence on  education  than  any  develop- 
ments of  previous  history.  For,  were  not 
distance  and  time  new  virtually  elimi- 
nated? People  could  be  brought  together, 
thouth  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  personal  converse  as  though  sitting  across 
the  table  from  one  another. 

But.  valuable  as  was  this  new  found  abil- 
ity to  rapidly  Interchange  ideas.  It  also  posed 
problems  for  educators  which  have  not  yet 
been  solved.  Por  one  thing,  the  Intimate 
and  exclusive  relatlon.shlps  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils  have  been  broken  down.  The 
teacher  no  sooner  relaxes  his  or  her  Influence 
on  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  school  day 
than  someone,  more  often  than  not  some 
unprofessional,  prejudiced  employee  of  a 
Bixlal  pressure  group  or  merchandising  firm, 
takes  over  for  the  rest  of  the  waking  hours. 
The  privacy  of  the  home  is  Invaded  to  the 
point  that  even  the  pai-ents'  Influence  on 
their  children  Is  weakened. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  Impact 
on  society  and  education  of  the  scientific 
and  Industrial  developments  of  the  past 
century,  let  us  contrast  the  pattern  of  liv- 
ing at  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  century. 
In  1850.  people  rose  early,  worked  hard, 
retired  early.  Most  of  them  owned  their 
own  means  of  making  a  livelihood;  built 
fences  around  their  pro;>erty  rather  than 
laws  around  their  Jobs,  as  at  present.  Crafts- 
men learned  their  vocational  skills  as  ap- 
prentices. There  were  no  sharply  defined 
class  distinctions.  Blue-shlrted  workers  as 
well  as  white-collared  executives  considered 


education  an  adornment,  and  cotrses  were 
offered  which  would  add  knowlecge  to  all 
alike  and  which  would  train  peopltj  In  clear, 
straight  thinking.  Entertainment  was  self- 
made,  not  commercial.  Reading  was  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  classics. 
Families  were  closely  knit  because  :he  mem- 
bers spent  so  much  time  together.  Strangers 
in  a  community  were  usually  welcome  visi- 
tors because  they  served  as  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

A  person  was  free  to  formulate  his  own 
philosophy  and  to  strive  to  make  the  world 
what  he  thought  It  should  be.  Tlie  schools 
and  churches  had  no  great  competitors  In 
their  efforts  to  develop  the  minds  of  young 
and  old  alike.  The  teachers,  therefore,  occu- 
pied a  more  elevated  position  and  congre- 
gated around  themselves  many  enthusiastic 
disciples.  These  students  had  little  else  to 
do  after  they  left  their  instructors  than  to 
meditate  on  the  days  teaching  ind  expe- 
riences, concentrate  on  preparations  for  the 
morrow,  and  contemplate  the  slgn.flcance  of 
all.  Yes,  they  even  had  time  to  supplicate 
for  supernatural  aid  In  making  the  world  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

Now.  In  1950.  we  find  that  the  cJays  are  so 
full  and  life  Is  so  busy  that  man  can  find 
little  time  for  meditation,  concentration,  and 
supplication.  We  find  we  no  longer  have 
days  and  nights;  we  merely  have  knger  days. 
At  the  flip  of  a  switch  any  room  In  otir 
ho\ise  takes  on  the  brilliance  of  noonday. 
Street  lights  in  the  cities  and  headlights  on 
automobiles  provide  complete  nd  safe  means 
of  moving  about  out  of  doors  at  nlsht.  Hard- 
surfaced  highways  Instead  of  mi.ddy  roads 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  chase  around  In 
every  direction  at  dangerous  Epe«>ds.  riding 
comfortably  on  pneumatic  tires  In  he.'Jted 
vehicles.  On  nearly  every  corner  we  find 
motion-picture  houses  or  some  kind  of  com- 
mercial recreation  or  entertainment  where 
someone  leads  or  directs  our  thliiklng.  We 
are  even  Induced  to  visit  these  plac  es  because 
of  propaganda  which  reaches  our  ears  via 
radio  and  our  eyes  via  the  press. 

Acttially.  we  spend  so  little  time  at  home 
that  we  feel  a  '  It  uncomfortabl  •  at  being 
there.  But  we  relieve  our  concern  at  this 
confinement  by  turning  a  dial  and  tuning 
Into  actual  happenings  golnr;  on  (11  over  the 
world.  We  listen  to  speeches  &i  they  are 
being  delivered  In  an  effort  to  control  the 
minds  of  the  listeners.  Or  we  p  ck  up  one 
of  the  scores  of  newspapers  an 3  Journals 
which  are  competing  so  strenuoujly  for  cir- 
culation that  they  devote  conslde-able  space 
to  writing  columns  that  will  pl"ase  rather 
than  stimulate  thinking.  And  then.  If  we 
stay  at  home  we  can  now  have  piped  Into 
our  very  living  rooms  by  television  special 
entertainment  In  Its  various  foms.  ranging 
from  faked  wrestling  matches  "o  sporting 
events,  to  fashion  shows,  to  sex  stories,  to 
wild-west  shooting  battles,  and  so  on.  E'.'en 
our  children  In  their  tender  apes,  when  they 
are  too  young  to  be  permitted  to  go  out  In 
the  evenings  alone,  can  sit  at  heme,  turn  a 
dial,  and  have  all  of  the  worries  of  the  world, 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  gocxl  things,  brought 
vicflriously  to  them. 

In  the  modern  world  we  find  ourselves  so 
concerned  with  mensuration  and  calculation 
that  we  have  little  time  for  meditation.  The 
importance  of  concentration  has  been  lost  in 
our  concern  ov.r  compensation.  But,  more 
lamentable  still,  our  leisure  Is  dcmlnated  by 
propaganda  which.  If  nothing  ehe.  Is  enter- 
taining advertising  of  patent  rurealls  for 
every  drudgery  and  ailment.  We  are  told 
we  can  purchase  security  In  ever/  form  We 
develop  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  an  at- 
titude erf  self-sufflclency.  We  find  growing 
within  us  an  air  of  sophistication  which 
Is  not  conducive  to  supplication.  Pride  re- 
places humility.  We  are  led  art  und  by  the 
tinsel  of  artificiality  and  commercialization. 
If  the  trend  continues,  we  will  sx)n  d'-velop 
a  generation  of  puppets  who  i  an  be  ma- 
neuvered this  way  and  that  with  ease  by  a 
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few  propagandists  striving  to  control  the 
minds  of  men. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
situation?  One  thing  Is  apparent.  The  prob- 
lem Is  no  longer  one  for  educators  alone.  It 
Is  one  for  society,  for  you  and  lor  me  as  par- 
ents and  citizens  of  a  free  community. 
After  all.  the  time  spent  by  the  pupil  In  the 
schoolroom  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  day 
and  but  a  fraction  of  the  year.  It  Is  prob- 
ably the  Influences  on  the  child  outside  of 
school  hours  that  are  our  biggest  concern 
The  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  seems  to  be- 
come more  Intense  as  the  day  progresses  Into 
night. 

I  am  sure  the  schcxjls  and  universities  will 
do  their  part.  They  can  and  should  do  every- 
thing within  their  powers  to  develop  within 
their  students  the  methcxlologles  of  Inde- 
pendent and  objective  thinking,  a  type  of 
teaching  streseed  by  the  founders  of  this 
great  university.  It  is  possible  that  this  will 
provide  the  best  Insulation  against  the  prop- 
aganda of  pressure  groups.  Perhaps  the 
schools  can  help  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
commercial  entertainment  to  which  youth  Is 
exposed,  but  in  this  we  need  the  cooperation 
of  all  parents  and  civic  organizations.  We 
will  continue  to  be  bombarded  with  what- 
ever we  demand  and  whatever  we  are  willing 
to  tolerate. 

May  we  all  work  together  In  the  century 
ahead  to  see  that  the  great  liberalizing  forces 
ushered  In  by  the  technological  revolution 
of  the  past  century  are  directed  In  construc- 
tive channels  for  the  enrichment  and  better- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all.  As  president  of  a 
university  which  today  commemorates  the 
first  century  of  Its  service  to  the  people  of 
this  State  and  this  Nation  and  begins  the 
second  century  of  such  service,  I  pledge  our 
efforts  and  resources  to  that  goal. 


Prescription  for  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YOF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday.  May  1, 1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  entitled  "Prescnp- 
tion  for  Small  Business."  written  by 
Herman  Limt)erg.  which  appeared  in  the 
April  '950  issue  of  Systems.  I  have 
known  the  author  for  many  years  as  an 
able  economist.  He  is  now  an  instruc- 
tor in  management,  systems,  and  pro- 
cedures at  New  York  University  and  at 
the  City  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  article  is  very  timely : 

PRiscRirrroN  for  Sm.^ll  Business 
(By  Herman  Limberg) 

A  B.\SIC  DIET  or  SCIE.NTIFIC  M.*N.4CEMENT  OFFERS 
A  rORMULA   TO   HELP   THE   SMALXEH   ORGANIZ.\- 
-        TION  CONTINUE  TO  CSOW  IN  A  HE.^LTHTUL  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Because  of  its  recognized  Importance  to  the 
national  economy,  small  business  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  and  study  In 
recent  years.  Both  private  organizations  and 
Government  agencies  have  sought  to  provide 
a  healthful  environment  In  which  small 
business  can  continue  to  grow  and  flourish. 

In  June  1947,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  published  a  report  which 
should  be  cherished  as  a  bible  for  all  small- 
business  men.  Entuied  "Meeting  the  Special 
Problems  of  Small  Business.'  this  report  re- 
vealed that  98  percent  of  the  firms  operating 


In  this  country  are  small  businesses.  "They 
are."  said  the  report,  "the  foundation  upon 
which  our  whole  system  of  business  enter- 
prise IS  built." 

To  prescribe  for  the  soundne  s  and  t^ocd. 
health  of  this  vital  segment  of  American 
enterprUe.  the  CED  diagnosed  the  IUj  which 
usually  beset  small  business  and  grouped 
them  Into  three  categories:  management, 
financing  and  taxation,  and  competitive  op- 
portunUy. 

The  mos*  significant  find  ng  of  the  CED 
study  was  that  the  number  one  problem  of 
small  business  Is  managem«'nt.  More  fail- 
ures are  due  to  lack  of  skill  In  running  the 
business  than  to  any  other  single  cause. 
In  this  statement  lies  the  xey  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  any  sma.l  business. 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT 

Management — scientific  management — Is 
even  more  vital  to  the  succefs  of  small  busi- 
ness than  to  big  business.  s:nce  the  margin 
for  error  (if  there  Is  any  at  ail)  Is  substan- 
tially narrower  in  the  ope.-ation  of  small 
business.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  cause  of 
distress  of  many  small  businesses  is  a  chronic 
allergy  to  the  implications  ol  scientific  man- 
agement. 

The  alleviation  of  the  number  one  problem 
of  small  business  is  net  only  the  prime  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  framework  for  profitable 
operation,  but  Is  the  basic  requirement  for 
effectively  solving  the  nroblim  of  financing 
and  taxation  and  meeting  the  challenge  of 
competition. 

There  is  nothing  esoteric  Ir.  the  practice  of 
scientific  management.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
practical  application  of  common  sense,  with 
which  most  small  buslness:nen  are  vastly 
endowed.  It  involves,  in  substance,  the  de- 
termination and  clarification  of  business  ob- 
jectives; the  compilation,  analysis,  and  Inter- 
pretation cf  all  pertinent  fa-ts  and  figures; 
the  development  of  planj  for  '.he  eCBclent  and 
economical  attainment  of  stated  objectives; 
and  the  establishment  of  effective  controls 
for  the  direction,  coordination,  and  Integra- 
tion of  the  enterprUe  toward  the  realization 
of  plans  and  objectives. 

COST    CONTSOLfi 

A  major  factor  in  scientific  management 
Is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  cost 
controls.  Small  busines-,  oft?n  risks  its  sur- 
vival either  by  incurring  unduly  high  costs  or 
by  Indiscriminately  slashing;  costs.  Since 
costs  are  one  of  the  vital  links  In  the  man- 
agement chain,  scientific  determination  of 
cost  requirements,  in  the  light  of  stated  ob- 
jectives, and  effective  control  of  obligations 
and  expenditures  on  a  continuing  basis,  are 
essential. 

Improperly  conceived  reductions  in  costs 
often  beget  results  more  co.-.tly  than  thc:se 
desired.  Reductions  In  personnel  may  lower 
morale  and  productivity.  Reductions  In 
services  to  customers,  advert  sing,  and  qual- 
ity of  products  may  adversel ;  affect  existing 
markets.  Reductions  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  purchases  may  result  In  higher  buying 
costs  as  well  as  production  co;its.  Reductions 
In  ofBce  and  administrative  costs  may  ad- 
versely affect  all  internal  an  1  external  rela- 
tions with  which  the  business  enterprise 
Is  concerned  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  proper  planning  and  con.rol  of  ctjsts  are 
essential  elements  of  scientific  management. 

To  meet  the  No.  1  probleci  of  small  bus- 
ness  and  to  Insure  the  strenjjth  and  vitality 
v.hlch  small  business  need;  to  grow  and 
flourish,  the  follo'ving  prescription  for  sci- 
entific managemen-t  Is  offered: 

1.  Clear  definition  by  top  management  of 
lis  objectives  and  policies  und  their  com- 
munication to  all  employees 

2.  Istabllshment  of  quality  standards  for 
personnel,  customers,  sources  of  supply,  as 
well  as  for  materials,  e<iuipment,  and 
supplies. 

3.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate quality  controls. 


4.  Establishment  of  quantity  requlrementa 
and  standards  for  personnel,  customers, 
sources  of  supply,  materials,  equipment,  and 
supplies. 

5  £->tabllshment  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate quantity  controls. 

6.  Maintenance  of  good  public  relations 
with  employees,  customers,  sources  of  sup- 
ply, and  the  public  In  general. 

7.  Insistence  up>on  giving  and  receiving  fair 
value  in  every  business  operation  and  trans- 
action. 

8  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
organization  of  competent,  well-informed, 
well-directed,  well-trained,  and  properly 
motivated  people. 

9.  Provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  efll- 
clent  and  economical  operations. 

10.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  effl- 
cient  systems  for  recording,  compiling,  an- 
alyzing. Intepretmg.  and  reporting  essential 
data  and  facts  upon  which  to  base  policies 
and  plans  and  evaluate  performance. 

11.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  controls  for  effectuation  of  policies 
and  plans. 

12.  Dally  follow-up  to  ascertain  progress 
and  results,  and  to  determine  the  needs  for 
possible  revisions  or  adjustments  In  plans, 
policies,  or  procedures. 

The  foregoing  prescription  embodies  the 
fundamenuls  of  scientific  management.  It 
Is  not  guaranteed  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
from  whlcn  a  small  business  may  suffer.  It 
Is.  however,  offered  as  a  basic  diet  without 
which  the  slightest  Infection  may  be  fatal. 

Responsibility  for  good  management  must 
be  borne  by  the  individual  enterprise  Itself. 
Furthermore,  to  quote  the  CED  report: 
"There  Is  a  responsibility  that  each  business- 
man act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  It  Is  a  responsibility  he  owes 
to  the  system  In  which  he  believes." 


Closing  of  the  Van  Noji-Binninghai 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23, 1950 
Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  add  'o  the  picture  of  the 
veterans'  hospital  situation  in  California 
which  was  described  in  my  remarks  of 
March  14  and  April  18. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans'  Association, 
of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  has  a  particular 
stake  in  the  Birmingham  Hospital  and 
the  Public  Law  702  homes  of  its  mem- 
bers. Their  case  against  the  closing  of 
the  hospital  and  the  removal  of  the  hos- 
pital facilities  to  Long  Beach  is  given 
very  forcefully  below  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Ted  Anderson,  executive  secretary : 
Paealtzed  Veterans  Association. 

Birmingham    Hospttai,, 
Van  .Vuj/?,  Caltf.,  April  21.  1959 
Representative  Helen  Gahacak  Douglas, 
House   of   Representatives. 
House  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Douglas  :  I  am  writing  you  In 
reference  to  a  proposed  plan  of  the  Veterans 
Admmlstration  to  move  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital to  the  naval  hospital  In  Long  Beach. 
Though  we  are  not  located  In  your  congres- 
sional district,  I  know  of  your  Interest  in 
veteran  affairs,  and  pariiculariy  diaableil  vet- 
erans. 
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1  belleTe  you  are  acquainted  with  Public 
Law  702,  which  prcvldM  Federal  trranta  of 
•10.000  fcr  cpeclally  adapted  wheel-chair 
homes  for  service-cor.nected  paraplegics. 

■  t^y*  Uw.  nearly  100  of  our  450  mem- 
bavc  buiit  their  special  homes  iwith 
lowered  c!o«et»,  wide  doors,  extra  wide 
halla.  etc.)  near  Birmingham  In  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Another  100  are  In  the 
proccBB  of  building,  or  have  acquired  valley 
property  with  that  lnt«ntlcn. 

It  la  abs^olutely  necessary  fcr  paraplepca 
to  llTe  near  a  VA  paraplegic  center  for  In- 
dispensable periodic  medical  treatments  and 
supplies. 

These  Ribllc  Law  702  homes  represent 
more  than  11  000  000  Invested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvernment  already  It  Is  also  a  mll- 
llon-dcllar  Investment  fcr  us  paraplegics.  I 
think  you  can  readil>  see  why  we  are  so 
worried  about  the  proposed  move  to  Long 
Beach 

Birmingham  Is  the  only  VA  paraplegic 
center  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Many  of  our 
members  are  men  who  have  transferred  here 
from  the  eastern  centers  In  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, etc  They  moved  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  to  lire  In  the  warm,  sunny  climate 
•o  Tltal  to  paraplegic  health. 

Long  Beach  u  cold,  foggy,  and  terribly 
oU-smelUng.  as  you  well  know  The  warmth 
and  nice  climate  of  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley Is  perfect  for  the  comfort  of  the  para- 
plegic Injury. 

Doesn't  the  health  and  financial  welfare 
of  450  combat -injured  paraplegics  warrant 
consideration  In  any  proposed  move  of  an 
established  VA  hospital? 

Many  of  our  members  hr.ve  Invested  In 
btislnesses  which  can  be  operated  In  a  wheel- 
chair 

A  move  to  Long  Beach  would  mean  a  ccm- 
plete  disruption  of  the  educational  program 
of  eo  paraplegics  In  our  association  attend- 
ing U   C.  L   A. 

So,  you  can  see  the  picture  Sell  our  spe- 
cially adapted  homes  at  great  financial  loss, 
uproot  all  our  business  ties,  destroy  the  ed- 
ucational program — and  move  from  the  sun- 
ny San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  fog  and  oil 
wells  of  Long  Beach. 

Are  we  to  become  a  group  of  Government 
transients  who  must  move  every  time  the 
VA  decided  to  change  the  paraplegic  center 
location? 

If  this  move  Is  made.  It  will  be  the  gross- 
est Injustice  to  California  paraplegics. 

We  are  asking  your  aid  and  support  In 
preventing  any  such  movement.  We  want 
only  to  live  in  our  own  homes — homes  which 
are  built  especially  for  us. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  and 
whether  you  think  the  change  will  be  made. 

I  remain. 

Cordially  yours. 

Ted  ANDxasoN. 
Executive  Secretary, 
Paralyzed  Veteran*'  Association. 

M-.  Speaker.  In  addition.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  leocive  many  individual  letters. 
as  well  as  resolutions  against  the  closing 
of  the  Van  Nuys  Birmingham  Hospital 
from  Interested  organizations,  similar  to 
the  one  that  appears  on  page  A2769  of 
the  Api^endix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  shall  not  here  again  quote  the 
resolution  but  merely  list  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague}  In  this  Ixdy  the 
names  of  line  additional  organizations 
and  their  officers  which  have  gone  on 
record  against  the  closing  of  these  needed 
veterans"  hospital  facilities  in  California: 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  E.  M. 
Lambert,  president.  P  Haworth.' secre- 
tary; Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Glendale  Past  No.  1937, 
Glendale.  Calif..  John  W.  Fellows,  com- 
mander, Norman  V.'hlte.  adjutant;  VFW, 


Pvt.  Oliver  L,  Sylva.  Post  No.  5387.  Sund- 
land-Tiijunga,  Calif..  Lawrence  L.  Groll. 
commander,  './,  C.  Nelson,  secretary; 
VFW.  Pvt.  Oliver  L.  Sylva.  Post  No.  5387. 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  Vivian  Leaf  dale,  presi- 
dent. Bertha  Garrett,  secretary;  Catholic 
Dnuehters  of  America.  San  Fernanda. 
Calif  .  Ansle  Fusano,  president.  Lucile  M, 
Mahon,  secretary:  I.  O  O.  P ,  San  Fer- 
nando Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  248,  San  Fer- 
nando, Calif..  Evelyn  Harmon,  noble 
grand,  Margaret  V.  Moye,  recording  sec- 
retary'; i^rnangles  Civic  Association. 
North  Hollywood.  Calif..  Ben  Gotter. 
chairman  public  relations  committee, 
and  Messrs.  Erskine,  King.  Carson,  and 
Maddox.  committee  members:  Canoga 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  H.  Fraser. 
prpsident.  Ralph  D.  Dyer,  secretary; 
Sherman  Oaks  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Shennan  Oaks.  Calif .  K.  P.  Crater,  presi- 
dent, William  C.  Keim,  secretary. 


Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

OF   U.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1950 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  our  distin- 
guished and  worthy  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Barr.\tt  O  Hara.  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Illmois.  on 
this  occasion  of  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 

As  a  gesture  of  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  background,  and  broad, 
noteworthy  experience  which  Mr.  O'Hara 
brings  with  him  to  the  Congress,  I  wish 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  House 
with  a  sho'-t  resume  of  the  life  and  works 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  OHara,  a  senior  in  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  cause  of  liberali-sm,  is  a  veteran 
legislator  from  Chicago.  Long  a  cham- 
pion of  organized  labor,  he  served  in  1913 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois  and 
spent  years  In  the  Illinois  State  Senate. 
There,  as  chairman  of  the  wage  com- 
mittee, he  conducted  an  investigation  of 
low  wages  paid  women  workers  in  stores 
and  factories  which  attracted  national 
attention  and  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
first  State  minimum  wage  law. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  trial 
attorney  for  some  10  or  more  Chicago 
labor  unions  and  for  5  years  he  made  the 
remarkable  record  of  speaking  nightly 
over  WCFL,  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
radio  station,  presenting  the  viewpoint 
of  organized  labor  on  all  public  questions. 
For  his  long  record  of  activity  In  behalf 
of  labor,  he  was  selected  to  oppose  Rich- 
ard B,  Vail,  whom  he  defeated. 

Congressman  O'Hara  has  a  colorful 
background.  He  joined  General  Shaf- 
ter's  army  In  Cuba  at  16,  the  youngest 
American  soldier  in  the  attack  on  San- 
tiago on  July  1  and  2.  1898,  in  which  one 
of  his  comrades  was  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  At  30  he  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Illinois  and  also  served  as 


labor's  representative  on  the  late  Red- 
field  Federal  Board  of  Inquire  into  the 
tragedy  of  the  steamshij.  Eastk  nd.  which 
overturned  in  the  Chicago  Harl)or.  taking 
hundreds  of  lives.  At  34.  Mr.  O  Hara 
took  over  the  organization  of  t;ie  famous 
D.  W.  Griffith's  motion-pictuie  studios, 
and  a  year  or  so  later  was  ag;iin  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  I.  In  which  he  served 
in  the  Twelfth  and  Eightieth  Divisions. 
Following  the  war  he  practic^'d  law  in 
Chicago  and  was  defense  couns  ?1  in  more 
than  20C  murder  trials.  In  19  i9  he  was 
special  attorney  with  William  iiecton  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  traction  litigation 
which  ended  with  a  comprehensive  uni- 
fied system  of  local  transportation. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  during  his  colorf  il  past,  at 
times  was  engaged  in  newspa  3er  work. 
He  has  been  sports  editor  of  tht  St.  Louis 
Chronicle  and  Chicago  Ameucan;  he 
has  also  been  cable  editor  of  th?  Chicago 
Chronicle,  Sunday  editor  of  th.;  Chicago 
Examiner,  and  editor  in  chi«  f  of  the 
Chicago  Magazine.  He  is  also  luthor  of 
several  books,  including  a  histcry  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  entitled 
"Who  Made  the  Constitution" — with  co- 
author Marie  Crowe.  He  is  also  active  in 
veterans'  organizations,  incluiing  the 
American  Legion.  Veterans  ol  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  my  colleaiues  with 
this  splendid  record  of  achievement  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  Second  Illinois 
District  in  his  long  and  honorable  career 
in  public  service  to  his  State  anl  the  Na- 
tion. I  know  you  feel,  as  I  dj.  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  sharing  this  happy 
occasion  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
our  good  friend.  Barh.\tt  OHaia. 


Blabbermouths  in  Washin^on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SfllTH 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscor 
Speaker.  Billy  Rose,  in  his  s 
column  entitled  "Pitching  Ho 
calls  attention  to  a  Washingto: 
which  should  be  stopped.  "The 
many  experts  in  this  city  wh 
few  drinks  under  their  belts,  tc 
know.  I  commend  this  arti( 
Members  of  the  House,  as  folic 
Hon  Harrt  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House. 

Washi'igton,  D  C. 

Dear  M».  Presidint:  It  may  li 
to  know  that  there  s  a  man  In  Nev 
knows  exactly  how  many  atom 
have,  exactly  where  they're  hiddf 
actly  how  they're  guarded.  What 
Is  connected  In  no  way  with  t 
Energy  Commission,  the  Army.  N. 
other  branch  of  the  Government 

With  your  patience  and  permlss 
to  tell  yju  about  hun 

Not  long  ago.  this  man— the  idltor  of  a 
national  magazine  with  more  than  15,000,000 
readers— went  to  Washington  ( n  routine 
buslnesa.  The  day  he  arrived  he  yaa  Invited 
to  a  dinner  party  In  Georgetowr,  and  over 
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the  postprandial  brandy  he  get  into  a  bull 
session  with  several  members  of  the  military 
and  bureaucratic  elite. 

When  the  subject  of  the  atom  bomb  came 
up.  a  high-ranking  official  laughed.  "Don't 
worry  about  our  A-bombs,"  he  said,  and 
then,  without  prodding  or  prying,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  editor  and  the  other  guests 
preci-sely  how  many  bombs  we  had,  where 
they  were  stored,  and  the  security  measures 
In  force  In  the  area.  At  the  end,  the  drlnky- 
talky  notable  smiled  as  If  tc  say.  "You  folks 
didn't  know  what  a  bright  boy  I  was,  did 
you?" 

The  editor,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  told  me 
the  story  a  couple  of  days  after  he  got  back 
to  New  York,  and  I've  been  using  a  lot  of 
barbiturates  ever  since. 

He's  a  zlpper-llpped  citizen  who  edits  his 
thoughts  as  carefully  as  his  copy,  and  I  be- 
lieve hlrn  when  he  says  that  Washington  Is 
currently  a-bustlng  with  blabbermouths  who. 
at  the  drop  of  a  daiquiri,  blurt  out  top  secrets 
with  only  a  prefaced  "This  Is  off  the  record  " 
to  tidy  up  their  consciences. 

Fortunately  for  us,  this  magazine  man  is 
not  apt  to  talk  out  of  school  or  turn,  but  it 
stands  to  woeful  reason  that  if  he  can  come 
away  from  Washington  with  this  kind  of  In- 
formation a  lot  of  other  people  can  too — In- 
cluding those  who  cash  their  pay  checks  In 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Moscow. 

In  this  day  and  dilemma,  Mr.  President, 
government  by  gossip  can  easily  mean  the 
end  of  government  by  consent,  and  from 
where  I  sit  and  tremble.  It's  high  time  you 
pressed  a  few  buttons  and  Initiated  some  big 
scale  tracking  and  cracking  down. 

If  heads  must  fall,  then  let  them  fall — and 
If  you  want  to  take  that  literally,  it's  all 
right  with  me.  not  to  mention  150.000.000 
other  Americans  who  don't  own  a  bomb  shel- 
ter or  a  lead-lined  tuxedo. 

Respectfully. 

Bn.LT  Rose. 

P  S. — It  may  further  Interest  you  to  know 
that,  according  to  a  recent  estimate,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  hard  liquor  In  Wash- 
ington is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  towa 
In  this  country. 


Brannan  Farm  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF    lU-lNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTA'nV'ES 
Monday.  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  is 
touring  the  country  in  an  effort  to  put 
over  his  Brannan  farm  plan.  I  think  the 
farmers  should  examine  it  very  care- 
fully. 

First,  the  demand  for  this  bill  has  not 
come  from  the  farmers.  It  came  from 
the  CIO  labor  leaders  who  figured  this 
scheme  out  to  give  those  in  the  big  cities 
lower  food  prices  through  subsidies  paid* 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  farm- 
er on  about  two-thirds  of  his  products. 
The  farmer  would  doubtless  be  criticized 
for  accepting  the  subsidy,  while  those 
living  in  the  cities  would  get  the  bene- 
fits to  help  pay  a  part  of  Iheir  grocery 
bills. 

rr  IS  A  pouncAL  plan 

It  is  a  political  bill  which  has  great 
appeal.  It  says  to  the  farmers.  "The 
Government  will  guarantee  you  a  high 
income":  and  it  says  to  labor  and  the 
consumer.    We  are  going  to  give  you  low- 


priced  food."    That  comej  mighty  close 
to  Utopia,  if  it  is  ti  le. 

WHO   WILL   PAT    ir? 

Uncle  Sam.  And  the  only  money 
Uncle  Sam  has  is  what  you  and  I  give 
him  through  taxes.  That  means  every 
farmer,  every  consumer  and  all  of  us 
will  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  get  the 
money  to  carr^'  out  this  gigantic  spend- 
ing operation. 

WH.AT   WTLL    rT   C05T' 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Il- 
linois has  said.  "It  will  cost  as  much  as 
the  total  Federal  budget  be:  ore  the  war," 
That  was  about  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

This  Department  also  estimated  the 
Brannan  plan  for  hog  s'cpp>orts  alone 
might  cost  $700,000,000  annually.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  .'.ays  on  milk 
alone  it  would  cost  $2,480.(tO0,OC0  annu- 
ally. 

This  cost  is  only  on  two  products  out 
of  many.  A  study  of  the  bill  indicates 
it  wo'dld  cost  SIO.OOO.OOO.OOC  annually. 

CAN   FAHMESS    DEprND   ON   (rONCRESS? 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  the  farmer 
in  the  Brannan  plan  is  that  each  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  appropriate,  or 
not  appropriate,  the  money  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

Suppose  any  Congress  in  the  future 
would  say.  "With  a  S267.000.000.C00  debt, 
and  a  SIO.OOO.OOO.OOO  deficit,  we  cannot 
appropriate  over  $4,000,003,000,"  when 
$8,000,000,000  or  $10,000,003,000  is  nec- 
essary. The  farmer  would  l>e  ruined  and 
left  holding  the  sack. 

It  is  dangerous  for  the  farmer  to  be 
put  in  the  position  where  he  must  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  Congress  for  many 
biUions  of  dollars  of  his  income.  To 
swap  the  present  support  program,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  best  chinking  and 
study  for  many  years  of  the  ablest  farm 
leaders  in  the  Nation,  ard  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Agricultur?  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  for  such  an  untried 
scheme  would  be  a  tragic  gamble  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Brrrra   improve   present   program 

If  we  are  to  have  any  farm  program, 
It  would  seem  wise  to  re;ain  the  best 
policies  of  the  present  program  and  try 
lO  improve  upon  it  for  the  future.  A 
prosperous  agriculture  is  so  important 
to  the  entire  economy  of  tte  Nation  that 
its  program  must  be  built  on  sound  and 
proven  policies,  and  not  b(  sacrificed  on 
the  political  altar  of  any  party. 

FINES    AND   JAIL    SENTENCES 

The  bill  contains  15  pages  of  penal- 
ties against  farmers  who  v.olate  its  regi- 
mentation and  controls.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  just  one  of  many  sectioJis: 

"it  provides  that  all  farmers  must  keep  such 
books  and  records  and  make  such  reports  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secnnary;  and  that 
If  they  fail  to  keep  these  reports  and  records 
they  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  fined  not  more  than 
$500.  And  If  they  make  a  false  report  or 
record  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  a 
year." 

If  this  bill  ever  becomes  a  law,  we  may 
have  to  have  more  farm  bookkeepers,  or 
bigger  Jails. 


Why  I  Am  Prond  To  B«  a  MistitsippiMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HV'ES 

Monday.  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  herewith 
an  article  written  by  the  very  capable 
and  genial  editor  of  the  Summit  (Mi.ss.) 
Sun.  Mrs.  Mar>-  D.  Cain,  entitled  "Why 
I  Am  Proud  To  Be  a  Mississippian": 

Why  I  Am  Proud  Tc  Be  a  Mississippian 

(By  Mary  D.  Cain) 

To  ask  me  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Mis- 
sissippian Is  like  opening  giant  floodgates: 
once  I  get  started  talking  about  why  I  am 
proud,  an  eCort  to  stop  me  Is  comparable 
to  trying  to  dam  such  waters. 

Proud  to  be  a  Mississippian?  Of  course 
I'm  proud!  Tm  a  Mississippi  woman  and 
If  there  Is  anyone  In  the  world  who  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  her  State.  It's  a  Missis- 
sippi woman.  The  Elizabeth  Female  Acad- 
emy at  Washington.  Miss.,  was  the  first 
school  In  the  United  States  to  confer  degrees 
on  women:  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Industrial  college  for  women  was 
drafted  In  Claiborne  County:  MSCW  Is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  State-supported 
schools  for  women  In  th"  United  States; 
Mississippi  was  one  of  the  first  governments 
In  the  world  to  recognize  the  right  of  mar- 
ried women  to  own  property.  Tcxlay  Mis- 
sissippi grants  to  her  women  citizens  every 
right  and  privilege  she  gives  her  men  with 
the  exception  of  Jury  service  and  the  right 
to  examine  banks.  These  rights  are  In  the 
making.   I   feel   confident. 

Yes.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
State  that  has  been  so  kind  to  Its  women, 
helping  us  to  achieve  full  stature  as  citi- 
zens, but  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that. 

ANGLO-SAXON     HERITAGE 

We  are  credited  with  more  race  prejudice 
In  Mississippi.  I  suppose,  than  almost  any 
State  In  the  Union:  largely  because  we  are  so 
prcud  of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  strain  that 
runs  throu":;h  us  •  •  •  a  heritage  that 
we  Jealously  guard.  But  because  we  believe 
In  segregation  It  need  not  be  assumed  that 
we  are  falling  to  do  our  part  for  our  Negroes. 
I  recall  with  pride  that  Mississippi  was  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  provide  an  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  for  her 
Negroes:  over  at  Mound  Bayou.  MissLsslppl 
has  given  the  Nation  the  first  example  of 
Negro  self-government.  True,  we  haven't 
given  our  Negro  citizens  all  we  would  like  to. 
but  people  who  criticize  are  forgetful  (or 
Ignorant)  of  the  fact  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  with  them  since  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  when  cur  beloved  State  lay  pros- 
trate and  almost  helpless.  And  we  did  It 
without  any  Federal  lielp.  We  had  no  Mar- 
shall plan.  We  are  still  self-reliant;  we  stUI 
want  no  Marshall  plana. 

Over  at  Itta  Bena  we  are  establishing  a 
new  Negro  college  which  will  do  much  to 
develop  better  Negro  teachers.  At  Alcorn 
and  Jackson  Colleges,  budgets  have  Jumped 
proportionately  with  those  of  our  white  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  salaries 
compare  favorably.  Negro  schools  which 
have  the  support  of  religious  denominations 
are  doing  an  excellent  Jab  In  the  State;  agri- 
cultural high  schools  for  our  Negro  youth 
are  among  the  foremost  In  the  Nation:  and 
the  work  of  our  Negro  county  agents  and 
heme  demonstration  agents  further  give  th« 
lie  to  loose  suiemcuts  ccncernlns  the  status 
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cf  the  Negro  In  Mlsslsftlppl.  True,  our  Ne- 
groes still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  but  I  am 
proud  of  our  Mississippi  Negroes-for  having 
come  so  far  In  so  short  a  time,  and  of 
Missiasipprs  white  citizens  for  dealing  with 
them  ao  sympathetically  and  in  such  under- 
standing of  their  cultural  lag.  Somewhere 
in  my  Sun  file  ls\«  list  of  the  prominent 
Negro  educators  wnt)  were  trained  In  this 
State  but  who  took  their  talents  to  greener 
fields  and  today  hold  hii^b  poeltioas  in  the 
educational  worlds  of  other  States.  Some- 
how. I  always  feel  (  because  service  is  the  only 
.excuse  I  hare  ever  seen  for  living  and  the 
field  here  Is  so  wide )  that  these  men  and 
women  have  let  their  people  down  by  nut 
staying  here  to  help  in  elevating  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  standards  cf  their  r.ice. 
Maybe  Im  wrong,  but  that's  the  way  I  feel. 

lOrCATIOKAL    Lr\DER 

Becauae  of  our  Negroes  and  their  cultural 
lag.  we  are  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  in  the  field  of  education,  but  no 
on*  can  deny  that  Mississippi  spends  a 
larv*  percentage  of  tax  income  on  educa- 
tion than  any  State  In  the  Union.  And 
we  have  more  youi  g  men  and  women  in  col- 
lege, in  proportion  to  white  population,  than 
any  State  In  the  Union.  It  Is  our  boast 
that  Warren  County  had  the  first  consoli- 
dated high  school  system  in  the  world  and 
that  today,  at  Crystal  Springs  and  Cleve- 
land, we  boast  the  worlds  two  largest  con- 
solidated schools.  Our  Ole  Mlsa  school  of 
law  Is  the  fourth  oldest  State-owned  law 
school  in  the  United  States  and  our  State 
library  at  Jackson  Is  said  to  have  the  third 
largest  collection  of  law  books  in  the  Na- 
tion. Our  dally  and  weekly  newspapers 
compare  most  favorably  (maybe  I'm  par- 
tial, taut  I  really  think  we  have  an  edge) 
with  those  of  other  States,  and  at  West  Point 
we  b(  ast  that  we  have  the  smallest  to^  n  in 
the  world  with  a  dally  newspaper  served  by 
full  leased  A  P  wire  And.  despite  the  posi- 
tion we  have  been  given  on  the  scale,  we 
have  more  authors  and  poets  who  are  na- 
tionally and  internationally  known  than 
perhaps  any  State  In  the  Nation.  As  Clay- 
ton Rand  once  said,  "We  1ont  read 
books  •  •  •  we  Just  write  "era."  At  any 
rate,  we  look  with  prl'le  to  the  long  and 
challenging  list  of  ret.owned  Missiijfiippl  au- 
thors and  Doets. 

And  mark  this  with  pride  when  other 
States  tKiast  of  educational  achievement: 
Mississippi  was  the  first  State  In  the  Union 
to  establish  Institutions  for  our  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 

This  is  far  too  long  already,  but  how  can 
I  forego  the  pleasure  of  boasting  of  our  long 
line  of  distinguished  statesmen,  our  orators, 
who  have  long  fought  for  the  American  way 
of  life?  And  how  can  I  relinquish  the  de- 
light of  expressing  my  feeling  that  today 
Misslssippiaas  stand  In  the  forefront  of 
those  who  are  fighting  for  restoration  of 
constitutional  government  to  our  beloved 
America?  Our  statesmen,  our  orators,  are 
still  among  us 

Mississippi  s  public  health  service  program 
is  recognized  as  the  foremost  in  the  Nation, 
and  Harrlstin  County  has  the  oldest  public 
healkh  unit  in  continuous  operation  of  any 
county  in  the  United  Stales.  We  have  pio- 
neered In  so  many  fields,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids  that  I  go  into  this. 

Mississippi  has  S4)  many  things  that  ure 
the  largest  In  the  world:  cotton  plantation, 
tung-oil  plantation,  clay-made  filter  factory, 
apiary,  tomato  center,  pecan  nursery — so 
many  things  in  which  we  take  the  lead  here 
in  the  South — a  .-tone.  m;irblp,  and  granite 
industry,  our  cheese  plaiiu,  our  infanta'  gar- 
ments factory,  our  oyster  banks  off  shore 
from  Pass  Christian.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
Nation's  shrimp  supply  Is  rmnht  by  Mlssls- 
slpiU  fLihermen  and  is  shipped  and  packed 
by  Hlsaisstppi  workmen. 

Mi»ls,vlppl  has  over  4,000  OCO  acres  of  land 
un<MV  lease  for  icaa  and  oil  production  and 


today  we  are  booming  in  this  respect;  the 
strides  made  by  Industry  under  our  balance 
agriculture  with  Industry  program  have  com- 
manded the  attention  and  respect  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  eys- 
tenxs  of  paved  highways  in  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  growing  steadily. 

We  have  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all 
the  major  battlefields  of  the  world  at  Vicks- 
burg;  the  first  monument  raised  In  the  South 
to  honor  our  Confederate  dead  was  at  Lib- 
erty; Memorial  Day  had  Its  origin  at  Colum- 
bus. Miss.  The  First  Mississippi  Regiment  is 
the  only  one  that  has  participated  in  every 
United  States  war  since  1798. 

Need  I  go  on?  The  list  is  endless.  In  giv- 
ing reasons  for  my  pride  in  being  a  Mlssls- 
sipplan  I  could  exhaust  both  myself  and  my 
readers,  but  never  my  subject.  Mls.slsslppi 
may  have  her  critics — and  she  doos  have 
some  bitter  ones — but  you  will  never  find  me 
among  them.  Considering  the  fact  that  we 
had  so  much  prior  to  the  Civil  War  ( 12  of 
the  United  States  75  millionaires  lived  in 
Natchez.  Miss.,  and  our  whole  State  boasts  a 
cultural  background)  and  that  we  have  had 
to  battle  every  inch  of  the  way  to  our  place 
in  the  sun  which  we  enjoy  today — a  place 
of  which  every  Mlsslsslpplan  has  a  right  to 
be  proud — I  ofTer  no  apology  for  my  State. 
It  has  my  complete  loyalty,  my  affection,  my 
understanding,  and  all  of  my  pride. 


Point  4  Screwball  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  V,-ISCONSIN 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  by  Robert  Bliss,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Janesville  Gazette,  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  regarding  the  point  4  program 
and  the  American  taxpayers'  responsi- 
bility in  the  underdeveloped  areas  which 
I  think  is  excellent : 

Point  4  ScarwDALL  Spending 

The  peculiar  thinking  of  some  of  our  Wash- 
ington long-hairs  tickles  ones  curiosity  as  to 
how  they  arrive  at  their  spending  hallucina- 
tion. For  example,  thanks  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Presldent't 
dreamy  point  4  program  Is  being  amended— 
but  not  enough. 

The  wild  guarantees  of  private  investment* 
abroad  did  not  deter  the  House  from  passing 
the  bill.  It  would  allow  private  Investors  to 
keep  the  profits  they  make  abroad  but  would 
saddle  the  American  taxpayer  with  any  losses. 
Does  that  make  sense? 

The  House  bill  had  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son's  approval  in  these  words:  "Protection 
from  some  of  the  risks— to  foreign  Invest- 
ment— cannot  be  provided  by  treaty  no  mat- 
ter how  sincere  the  Intentions  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments.  Therefore,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  (to  guarantee  and  Insure 
private  investors)  specifically  against  ex- 
propriation, confiscation  and  seizure,  and 
against  Inability  to  convert  local  currencies.'* 

The  foreii^n  governments  may  try,  but  they 
are  often  completely  unable  to  prevent  sei- 
zure of  American  property  or  forbid  conver- 
sion of  currency  We  recall  bow  often  gov- 
ernments have  been  overthrown.  But  Secre- 
tary Acheson  would  have  Mr  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  make  g'  od  such  losses. 

How  far  will  M5.000 dO  go  In  this  kind  of 
thlnif?  Chairman  Connallt,  of  the  Senat« 
ci'mmlttee  expects  it  will  be  only  a  starter. 


One  wonders  where  there  may  i-e  an  end? 
The  ECA  (European  Recovery  Alministra- 
tlon)  should  be  terminated  by  Jure  30.  19^2, 
but  Administrator  Paul  HoHman  doubts  If 
expenditures  for  foreign  aid  can  te  held  be- 
low $2.0OO.C0O.0C0  annually. 

Are  AmfTlcan  taxpayers  ready  to  subsidize 
pclnt  4 — underdeveloped  areas  e. erywhere? 
We  are  ready  to  help  with  our  Jtnow-how, 
but  some  officials  in  Washington  soon  should 
learn  that  the  United  States  dees  not  owe 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  living,  nor  can  it 
build  TVA  projects  on  the  Nile  or  Euphrates 
or  any  other  forelv;n  river — nor  should  it. 
Such  talk  is  pure  nonsense.  Even  if  it  were 
possible,  the  peoples  we  set  cut  to  help  by 
our  paternalism  cotild  not  take  advantage  of 
our  spendthrift  lunacy. 

From  illusions  of  point  4  Issued  by  the 
Foundation  of  Economic  Education,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  we  learn: 

1.  Point  4  proposals  parallel  American 
Communist  proposals  of  1944. 

2.  Capital  diverted  under  point  4  would 
not  flow  Into  such  projects,  would  simply 
shift  from  private  to  government  or  social- 
istic projects — it  would  not  add  to  capital. 

3.  We  cannot  get  wealth  by  giving  wealth 
away.  What  capital  development  we  give 
away  will  decrease  by  that  much  cur  own 
capital. 

4.  Point  4  projects  are  no  more  practical 
than  the  Lustron  house  loans  or  the  British 
peanut  fiasco— Britons  subsidized  peanut 
growing  in  Africa,  but  it  would  not  work- 
money  was  wasted. 

5.  We  already  have  the  financial  means  to 
back  point  4  progams  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  Export-Import  Bank. 

6.  Government  hand-outs  to  foreign  coun- 
tries will  no  more  build  sound  recovery  than 
it  builds  self-supporting  citizens  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  opposite  of  what  experi- 
ence has  already  taaght  us. 

Lending  our  know-how  to  countries  which 
want  to  rebuild  Is  one  thing.  Spreading  gold 
before  unfortunate  peoples  who  have  not  the 
skul  or  desire  to  use  It  for  their  benefit  U 
pure  waste. 


Generoso  Pope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RLPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  York  today  is  mourning  the  loss 
of  another  great  American.  Generoso 
Pope  was  the  owner  and  publisher  of  II 
Progresso.  an  Italian-language  paper  in 
the  city  of  Nt^w  York,  which  unjer  his 
guidance  was  in  the  forefront  In  teach- 
ing democracy  and  the  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

^  He  arrived  In  this  country  49  years 
ago.  a  poor  immigrant  boy.  but  by  dint 
of  his  own  efforts,  taking  advantace  of 
the  opportunities  of  thl.s  great  land  cf 
our.«;.  he  educated  himself  while  earning 
a  livelihood,  and  then  went  on  to  reach 
great  height^  in  the  business  and  public 
life  of  our  community.  He  was  an  out- 
stanJing  businessman,  a  great  philan- 
thropist, and  a  leader  in  civic  life  Hav- 
ing learned  his  lesson  of  American  de- 
mocracy so  well,  he  successfully  lead  the 
fight  atainst  communism  in  his  native 
Italy. 

The  country  has  lost  a  good  citizen. 
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Consressiocal  Secretaries  Get  First-Hand 
Knowledge  of  Cotton  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  m:chic.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Secretaries'  Club,  which 
was  formed  about  15  years  ago  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  our  con- 
gressional cfBces  and  the  departments 
of  government  and  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  knowledge  for  our  office  staffs 
in  Many  fields  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, visited  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change over  the  last  week  end  and 
learned  at  first  hand  of  the  operation 
of  this  great  commodity  exchange. 

The  visit  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  was 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  club's  an- 
nual New  York  trip,  which  usually  fulfills 
the  club  tradition  of  carrying  on  an 
educational  as  well  as  a  social  program. 
After  attending  a  briefing  session  at 
which  our  secretaries  met  officials  of 
the  exchange  ?nd  heard  addresses  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Vose.  president  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  Mr. 
Perry  E  Moore,  its  vice  president,  they 
were  taken  to  the  floor  on  which  the 
trading  pit  is  located  and  there  witnessed 
the  last  hour  of  trading. 

Since  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Vose  to  the 
congressional  secretaries  so  clearly  ex- 
plain the  functions  of  the  exchange,  I 
wish  to  include  them  here: 

Address  ey  Charles  B.  Vose.  President,  New 
York  Cotton  Exch.^nce 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  welcomin-  this 
congressional  secretaries  group  to  New  York, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  which  is.  Indeed,  a 
pleasure. 

From  another  point  of  view,  there  is  the 
fact  that  so  frequently  we  all  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  personal  acquaintanceship  and 
also  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  others 
efforts  and  endeavors. 

It  is  grand  that  your  visit  will  remedy 
both  of  these  situations  and  as  our  program 
for  you  includes  a  visit  to  the  trading  floor 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  you  will 
then  «;ee.  first-hand,  the  actual  operations 
of  our  exchange  and  meet  more  of  our 
members. 

Unfortunately,  there  ts  much  misconcep- 
tion and  a  real  lack  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  broad  aspects  of  the  part  played  by 
commodity  exchanges  in  the  production, 
marketing,  manufacturing,  and  distribution 
of  the  Nations  agricultural  products  and.  as 
a  result  of  this  unfortunate  situation.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  commodity  ex- 
changes become  whipping  boys  for  vary- 
tnj  •tents,  for  which  they  are  neither  the 
reason  nor  the  cause. 

As  3rou  all  know  weU.  lack  of  understand- 
ing comctimes  lends  Itself  to  misapprehen- 
sion and  particularly  is  this  evident  In  the 
case  cf  our  legislators  who.  on  the  face  of  it, 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  trained  In  and 
to  understand  all  phases  of  national  busi- 
ness. 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  pleasing  to  me 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
briefly  portray  for   jcu  the  utUlty  of   and 


the  necessity  for  the  cotton  exchange,  In 
the  hope  that  this  better  uncerstandlng  on 
your  part  will  be  enlightening  to  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  cast  their  vote  on  all  types 
of  farm  legislation,  tax  matters,  and  on  kin- 
dred bills  which  affect  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  national  farming  and  industrial 
population. 

How  important  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  cotton  markets  and  the  cotton  ex- 
changes are  to  you  may  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  1.500.000  persons  grow- 
ing cotton  In  America.  In  some  18  States, 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  that  for  many  of 
these  States  cotton  is  the  principal  cash 
cr^p  and  source  -of  wealth.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing employs  over  500,000  workers  from 
M'.ine  to  Texas.  There  are  over  1000.000 
people  employed  in  the  garment  trades  where 
cotton  still  outranks  its  closest  competitor 
in  yardage  by  5  to  1.  In  addition  to 
farmers  and  mills,  there  are  banks, 
merchants,  shippers,  oil  crushers,  wholesale, 
and  retail  traders  and  other  elements  of  cur 
economy  having  a  vital  Interest  in  cotton. 
One  way  or  another  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  1  out  of  10  of  our  population 
are  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by  cotton 
in  their  livelihood.  So  omnipresent  is  cot- 
ton in  our  affairs  that  it  is  clear  without 
further  Illustration  that  free  enterprise  and 
cotton  go  hand  In  hand,  and  that  they  stand 
or  fall  together. 

Fundamentally  cotton  merchandising  does 
not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  other  goods 
sold  without  benefit  of  a  futures  exchange. 
If  you  were  a  drygoods  retailer  needing  goods, 
you  would  negotiate  with  your  regional 
v>hclesaler.  or  perhaps  with  one  of  the  larger 
converters  or  fabricators  or  a  mill  sales  or- 
ganization. You  would  look  over  the  styles 
and  qualities  offered,  weigh  the  price  quoted, 
and  by  private  trade,  purchase  to  your  best 
advantage. 

Similarly,  if  you  were  a  mill  buying  cotton 
suitable  for  msiklng  print  cloth  or  bedsheet- 
ing  from  a  cotton  merchant,  or  If  you  were 
that  merchant  buying  various  kinds  of  cot- 
ton from  a  primary  dealer,  you  likewise  would 
negotiate  your  purchase,  by  private  trade, 
and  to  your  best  advantage,  with  no  shouting 
or  fanfare   about   it. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry IS  related  to  the  futures  market. 
Amid  the  towers  of  lower  Manhattan,  we 
find  the  cotton  exchange  building  with  a 
great  three-story  room  on  Its  top  floor  where 
all  trading  Is  conducted.  There  Is  a  ring 
in  Its  midst  around  which  many  brokers  are 
congregated.  They  are  shouting  bids  and 
offers  at  each  other.  The  clamor  at  first 
seems  unintelligible,  but  we  soon  find  great 
amounts  of  cotton  are  changing  hands.  As 
each  trade  is  made,  reporters  flash  it  by 
finger  signal  to  a  rostrum  near  the  ring. 
Operators  there  telephone  it  to  men  who 
clialk  up  every  trade,  its  time  and  price,  on 
great  blackboards,  or  telegraph  it  wherever 
in  this  country  or  abroad  the  jjrice  of  cotton 
is  important  to  business  people.  We  find 
also  that  the  orders  to  buy  and  sell  that 
brokers  are  executing  are  flowing  to  them 
from  telephone  booths  all  around  the  room 
and  telegraph  offices  on  the  floor. 

Closer  inspection  shows  us  that  this  speed 
of  transiictions  in  cotton  is  possible  for  Just 
one  reason.  Every  order  is  for  100  bales, 
called  a  contract,  or  for  multiples  thereof. 
Also  there  is  no  haggling  over  qualities  of 
cotton,  for  every  contract  is  based  on  Mid- 
dling 15  16  inch,  although  when  the  cotton 
matures  It  Is  the  privUege  of  the  seller  to 
deliver  certain  other  grades  and  staples,  with 
the  price  adjusted  to  actual  differences  of 
value  as  then  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  All  trading  In  cotton  futures 
is  for  delivery  at  later  dates.  Thus  a  sensi- 
tive, fluid,  market  results  since  the  brokers 
who  represent  buyer  and  seller  have  only  to 
agree  ( I)  on  the  price,  (2)  month  of  delivery, 
and  (3;   on  the  number  of  contracts,  that 


is— whether  100  bales  or  a  multiple  thereof. 
As  a  result  of  the  constant  flow  cf  business, 
price  changes  are  close,  and  normaUy 
whether  rising  or  falling  values  change  but 
one  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  between  trans- 
actions. A  final  thing  we  learn  is  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  purchase  and  or 
sale  of  cotton  on  the  exchange,  for  later  de- 
livery, is  usually  liquidated  by  resale  or  re- 
purchase. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  exchange  and 
what  does  it  contribute  to  cotton  marketing? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  nature  of  cotton  it- 
self. Cotton  is  a  vast  enterprise.  Millions 
of  bales  are  grown  anni..->lly.  Wind.  rain, 
drought,  sun,  insects,  temperatures,  and 
Government  policies  all  affect  the  supply.  A 
host  of  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  affect  de- 
mand. Ownership  of  cotton  thus  involves 
tremendous  capital  rlfk.  Again  cotton  la 
harvested  in  a  few  months,  but  it  is  con- 
sumed throughout  the  year.  Someone 
must  buy  it  and  hold  it  until  the  spin- 
ner needs  it  Without  the  New  York 
cotton  exchange  and  like  institutions,  a 
merchant  would  have  to  buy  cheaply  from 
growers  and  sell  dearly  to  mills,  adding 
a  high  mark-up,  because  of  the  many 
occasions  when  his  market  Judgment  would 
be  incorrect  and  therefore  he  would  have  to 
bear  great   loeses. 

Instead,  cotton  merchants  as- well  as  mills 
and  many  other  handlers  protect  their  cot- 
ton transactions  by  the  method  we  call 
hedging.  Simply  illustrated,  the  merchant 
buys  cotton  from  time  to  time,  acquiring  a 
stock  for  mill  requirements,  which  will  show 
up  later.  As  he  makes  these  purchases  of 
The  actual  cotton,  he  sells  corresponding 
amounts  of  cotton  futures  contracts  on  tha 
exchange.  He  thus  hedges,  or  offsets,  the 
inherent  risk  of  price  change  while  he  is 
waiting  for  a  customer.  If  prices  rise,  the 
actual  cotton  he  put  in  stock  will  be  worth 
more,  but  the  futures  contracts  he  sold  wUl 
also  refiect  the  higher  price,  ao  that  the 
gain  on  the  actual  cotton  will  be  offset  by 
the  loss  on  cotton  futures.  If  prices  fall,  the 
loss  on  his  stock  of  cotton  will  be  offset  and 
insured  by  a  profit  in  the  cotton  futures. 

Now  that  may  sound  like  profitless  pros- 
perity, but  let  me  assure  you  it  is  not.  The 
merchant  has  gotten  rid  of  his  big  risk  of 
major  price  change.  He  can  now  assort  his 
cotton  into  the  exact  qualities  he  expect* 
mills  to  require,  thus  performing  an  essen- 
tial service,  and  he  will  profit  according  to 
the  Judgment  and  merchandising  ability  he 
shows  in  selling  particular  qualities  to  the 
mills. 

He  has  thus  avoided  speculating  In  a  voU 
atlle  commodity.  He  has  done  a  useful  mer- 
chandising Job.  His  profit  Is  one  of  selling 
skill,  not  of  luck  or  chance.  He  can  do  a 
bigger  business.  His  credit  is  good  at  the 
bank.  His  profit  margin  frequently  is  one 
of  the  narrowest  in  all  CDmmerce.  He  can 
pay  more  for  cotton,  and  charge  less  for  it, 
than  if  he  had  to  shoulder  the  whole  risk  of 
price  change  over  extended  and  uncertain 
periods  of  time. 

The  hedge  s. stem,  in  this  and  other  forms, 
is  used  by  many  people,  buyers  and  sellers 
of  cotton,  merchants,  mills,  and  others. 
There  are  hedges  sold  and  hedges  bought, 
transactions  offsetting  cloth  business  as  well 
as  cotton  business.  In  this  brief  talk,  we 
cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  this 
long-established  and  highly  efficient  method 
of  doing  business.  But  we  must  point  out 
one  important  factor. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  buying  and  selling 
orders  from  merchants  and  mills  will  hardly 
coincide  in  time  and  quantity.  Again  the 
essence  of  futizres  is  that  both  buyers  and 
sellers  ceek  to  instire  themselves  against  price 
change,  and  the  insurance  must  be  readUy 
available  whenever  wanted  and  whether  or 
not  the  1 1.  ividual  is  ready  to  act  now  or  a 
week  f.jm  now.  Cotton  mills  furthermore 
cannot  be  expected  to  ioftiie  merchanu,  or 
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mnrbAnU  to  tnsure  mllla.  There  must  be 
another  •ource  of  capital  ready  at  all  times 
to  accept  the  rlsJts  which  the  trade  Inter- 
ests desire  tc  minlmlae.  We  thus  find  » 
cUn  or  traders  In  futures  who  are  specula- 
tors cr  ln\estors.  constantly  trading  m  hope 
of  peraonal  gain.  Their  activity  helps  to 
•bsorb  and  to  underwrite  the  price  risks 
whlcfa  cotton  men  and  textile  men  wish  to 
•Umlnate. 

Nee<lless  to  sav  5p>eculatlon  Is  metlculousiT 
r«gulatwl  by  the  exchange.  A  careful  check 
Is  eozMtantly  kept  on  speculative  deallni^s. 
Any  t«Bd«nc7  to  exc«<s  U  ccrrected  promptly. 
For  tlM  cacbange  recognises  that  it  operates 
tn  the  Interest  of  the  trade  and  that  only 
to  the  extent  that  speculation  provides  the 
rl«k  capital  necessary  to  serve  the  trades 
hedging  needs  Is  speculation  economically 
Jiutlllable.  Tbe  record  testifies  to  the  value 
of  properly  controlled  speculation,  and  to 
tiM  success  of  the  exchange  In  controlling  It. 

Am  I  said  at  the  outset,  cotton  Is  a  bulwark 
cf  our  economic  liberties.  Freedom  of  en- 
terprise. freedi.m  of  opportunity,  go  with  a 
soundly  functioning  cotton  Industry  The 
speculator  plavs  an  Important  role  m  helping 
to  create  and  maintain  broad,  fluid  mar- 
kets. Every  business  involves  risk,  but  tbe 
exchange  provides  means  of  elimlnatini; 
great  risks  from  the  operations  of  those  in 
the  cotton  Industry  who  use  these  facilities 
by  transferring  the  risk  to  insuring  specula- 
tors 

With  time  so  limited,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  go  Into  technicalities  as  my  sole 
purpose  was  to  illustrate  to  you  the  necessi- 
tous role  played  by  the  exchanges  In  the 
movement  of  agricultural  producu. 

Before  closing,  however.  I  would  like  to 
merely  say  that  when  referring  to  specula- 
tion. It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there 
ts  speculation  in  buildings,  there  Is  specula- 
tion In  homes,  there  Is  speculation  In  real 
est«t.«  or.  In  other  words,  there  Is  «pecu!a- 
tJon  in  every  form  of  our  national  existence 
and  It  win  so  continue  as  long  as  we  are 
fortunate  enouj^h  to  remain  in  a  free  econ- 
omy where  venture  capital  can  be  used  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  free  will. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  making  your  acquaintance. 
and  attec  ptlng.  with  these  few  remarks,  to 
bring  to  you  a  clearer  understanding  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  commodity  exchanges  In 
general,  and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
In  particular. 


Hoover  UN  PUn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHll^AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  I,  1950 

Mr  WOODRUFF  Mr  Sp€aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Trohan,  from  ihe  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  1.  1950: 

Hoovxa  UN  Plan  Rxcalls  T»acic  Diau 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Former  President  Hoover's  prop«iBal  for  r*- 
organlzatlon  of  the  United  Nations  without 
Communist  nations  in  it  has  served  to  em- 
phasise New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  playing  rlng- 
around-the-roay  with  the  Soviets  since  liS3. 

As  President.  Hoover  had  refused  }o  rec- 
ognize Russia  and  In  IMi  he  warned  the 
American  people  that  collaboration  «-lth 
Joseph  Stalin  to  bring  freedom  to  mankind 
a  eargauiuan  Jest.     Last  Thurwlay  night 


he  told  the  Nation's  editors  he  used  the  wrong 
adjective.  "I  should  have  said  tragic. " 

Hoover  noted  that  Soviet  Russia  has  vio- 
lated more  than  35  solemnly  signed  agree- 
ments In  a  dozen  years  and  Instead  of  ex- 
panding liberty  the  Reds  have  enslaved  » 
dozen  nations  and  600.000.000  human  beings. 

STARTZD  BT  ROOSrVXLT 

Many  observers  have  traced  the  rise  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  the  No.  1  threat  to  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty  to  democratic  acceptance 
of  communism  and  Communist  programs  in 
the  dlz/y  International  whirl  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

Until  President  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House  the  American  Government  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  Communists.  Re- 
publican administrations  had  refused  to  rec- 
ognize a  nation  ruled  by  men  who  relied  upon 
mass  murder  for  power  and  who  boasted  of 
bad  faith  as  tbe  keystone  of  their  foreign 
policy. 

CXTINDCD    hand    TO    STALIN 

In  1933.  against  the  advice  of  r.-.iny  mem- 
bers of  his  party  and  over  Republican  pro- 
tests. Roosevelt  extended  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  Josef  Stalin.  He  gave  a  cordial  and 
friendly  welcome  to  Soviets  as  members  of 
the  famUy  of  government  leaders. 

Waxlm  Lltvlnov.  Soviet  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  was  welcomed  into  the  White 
House  In  the  ChrLstmas  holidays.  The 
American  people  were  treated  to  a  radio  play 
In  which  the  Russian  husband  and  family 
telephoned  seasonal  greetings  to  his  Moscow 
family. 

Persons  who  attempted  to  warn  against  tbe 
Soviet  dangers  were  ridiculed  and  smeared. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  late  Dr  Wil- 
liam E  Wirt,  of  Gary.  Ind  .  who  revealed  that 
liulders  in  tbe  New  Deal  regarded  Roosevelt 
as  the  Kerensky  of  an  American  revolution. 

Two  years  later  the  American  people  were 
given  the  inside  story  of  the  recognition, 
wblch  revealed  Lltvlnov  as  boasting  be  had 
put  one  over  on  the  President.  Dr.  David  H. 
Dubrowsky.  former  director  of  the  Soviet 
Red  Cross,  who  was  living  In  the  Soviet 
Washington  headquarters  at  tbe  time  Ut- 
vlnoT  returned  from  the  White  House  after 
reaching  the  agreement,  t'ld  his  story  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Dubrowsky  said  Lltvlnov  entered  rubbing 
his  hands  with  elee  and  reported.  "Well,  all  ts 
In  the  ba^:  we  have  It." 

••They  I  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull)  wanted  us  to  recognize 
the  debts  that  we  owed  them,  and  I  promised 
we  were  going  to  negotiate,  but  they  did  not 
know  we  were  going  to  negotiate  until 
d(H)msday  ••  Lltvlnov  continued,  according  to 
Dubrowsky. 

LITVINOV    SAaCASTtC 

••The  next  one  was  a  corker.  They  wanted 
me  to  give  them  freedom  of  religion,  and  I 
gave  It  to  them  I  was  very  much  prompted 
to  offer  that  I  will  collect  all  the  Bibles  and 
ship  them  out  to  see  them/' 

Dubrowsky  also  said  that  Lltvlnov  regarded 
the  promise  not  to  propagandize  In  the 
United  States  as  not  worth  the  paper  It  was 
WTltten  on  because  It  was  a  promise  made  to 
a  bourgeois  state. 

The  propaganda  pledge  was  almost  Imme- 
diately broken.  In  the  summer  of  1935 
Roosevelt  was  moved  to  protest.  Stalin  ig- 
nored the  protest,  and  Roosevelt  did  nothing. 

The  Roosevelt  recognition  shed  respectabil- 
ity over  the  comrades  Earl  Browder,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
America,  was  able  to  report  to  Moscow  that 
the  New  Deal  had  thrown  its  doors  open  to 
the  party,  that  the  New  Deal  was  a  collectivlst 
enterprise  In  which  capitalists  were  being 
hunted  down  and  that  the  profit  system  was 
being  destroyed  In  America. 

azD  HWLp  roR  r.  d. 
On   the   eve   of   the  second   term   election. 
Ccnu-ade  George  Dluillrofl.  keynoter  of  the 


Third  International  meeting  In  Moscow, 
which  ended  in  August  1936.  threw  party 
support  behind  F.  D.  R.  In  the  American 
presidential   campaign. 

Dimltroff  urged  that  "the  Communist 
Party  should  support  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  because  his  defeat  might  en- 
able forces  now  opposing  our  forces  to  give 
us  a  body  blow.^' 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Reds 
In  this  country.  Eight  years  later  Reds 
claimed  their  support  elected  F.  D.  R  to  a 
fourth  term. 

From  1934  to  1939.  according  to  Dmitry  Z. 
Manullsky.  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  International,  the 
Communist  Party  was  able  to  Increase  Its 
members,  after  the  recognition,  from  23.000 
to  90,C00.  E-?ch  party  member  he  emphasized 
was  a  responsible  leader  of  15  to  20  fellow 
travelers.  This  meant  the  New  Deal  had  en- 
couraged recruitment  of  1.050.000  Commu- 
nist followers  In  5  years  and  that  in  1939 
a  total  of  1.350.000  Communist  Party  liners 
were  active  In  the  United  States. 

RED  INFILTRATIO.N 

Many  came  Into  the  Government.  Rec- 
ords of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  showed  that  the  White  Hou?e  re- 
peatedly sidetracked  and  disregarded  evi- 
dence of  Communist  penetration  Into  the 
Government. 

In  Washington  love  feasting  with  Stalin 
was  excused  on  the  ground  that  Stalin  was 
an  enemy  of  Adolph  Hitler.  In  1939  Stalin 
pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  these  apolo- 
gists by  negotiating  the  pact  with  Hitler  that 
started  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  was 
silent  on  the  pact.  Russia  Invaded  Poland 
with  Hitler.  The  White  House  still  was 
fllent.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
Invaded  by  Stalin.  Mr  Roosevelt  In  the 
White  House  was  still  silent. 

Stalin  threatened  Finland.  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed hope  that  Stalin  would  not  Impair 
Finlands  Independence.  On  November  29, 
1040,  tbe  SoTleta  Invaded  Finland. 

IOO«tVU.T'S    tXCUSC 

On  December  29.  1940,  Roosevelt  used  Rus- 
sian aid  to  Germany  as  an  excuse  for  An^erl- 
can  al'J  to  Britain,  saying  •it  is  no  more  un- 
neutral for  us  (to  send  aid  to  Britain i  than 
it  is  for  *  •  *  Russia  and  other  natlotu 
near  Germany  to  send  steel  and  oil  and  other 
war  materials  into  Germany  every  day  of  the 
week." 

On  February  10,  1940.  Roosevelt  uttered  his 
strongest  condemnation  against  the  Soviets. 
He  harangued  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress against  the  absolute  dictatorship  of 
Russia  and  was  soundly  booed  by  members 
of  the  organization,  which  was  labeled  as  a 
Communist  front  In  Congress. 

In  April  1941  the  Soviets,  undisturbed  by 
expressions  of  American  disapproval,  sought 
to  strengthen  their  position  by  entering  into 
a  nonagression  pact  with  Japan,  Negotia- 
tions with  this  end  of  the  Rome-Berlui- 
Tokyo  axis  were  in  progress  when  Hltier  at- 
tacked Russia  June  22,  1941. 

Roosevelt's  condemnation  of  Russians  abso- 
lute dictatorship  and  wanton  disregard  for 
law  were  forgotten  overnight.  Russia  be- 
came a  noble  democratic  defender  of  freedom 
against  Nazi  aggression. 

Another  to  Join  In  praise  for  the  Soviets 
was  Wendell  Wlllkle,  GOP  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident In  1940.  who  won  the  nomination 
through  machinations  of  the  White  House 
with  Wall  Street  internationalists.  Willkle 
was  an  ostensible  opponent  of  White  House 
foreign  policy  In  campaign  speeches,  but 
had  secretly  assured  internationalists  he  was 
with  them  If  he  should  be  elected.  He 
Joined  with  the  White  Hou.se  after  the  elec- 
tion and  dismissed  his  criticisms  of  !;ew  Deal 
foreign  policy  as  campaign  oratory  at  a  Sen- 
ate hearing. 


After  Pearl  Harbor  the  chorus  of  adulation 
for  Russia  swelled  into  an  oratorio  which 
drowned  out  things  American. 

WHm    HOUSE   AIDED   HISS 

There  was  only  one  Jarring  note  In  the 
great  friendship  and  that  came  from  Mos- 
cow. The  Reds  demanded  a  second  front 
and  ignored  the  dying  of  Americans  in  the 
Pacific.  Africa,  and  Italy.  Russian  propa- 
ganda made  It  appear  the  Soviets  were  fight- 
ing alone. 

At  Tehran  President  Roosevelt  played  up  to 
Stalin  at  the  expense  of  Churchill  at  various 
conferences  and  festive  occasions  where 
drinks  flowed  freely.  The  official  picture  of 
the  conference  reveals  Stalin  wearing  a  cat- 
swallow  ed-the-canary  look.  Roosevelt  as 
worn  but  pleased  with  himself,  and  Churchill 
as  seething  with  inward  fury. 

At  Yalta  the  wooing  of  Stalin  went  even 
further.  Roosevelt  continued  the  secret 
agreements  and  understandings  which  gave 
the  Soviets  a  chain  of  satellites  in  eastern 
Europe  and  paved  the  way  for  extension  of 
Soviet    Influence   In   Asia. 

Prominent  in  the  Yalta  Conference  was 
Alger  Hiss,  then  In  the  State  Department. 
Hiss  IS  the  convicted  perjurer  spy.  revealed  in 
the  testimony  of  his  accuser.  Whitaker 
Chambers,  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  spy  ring  In  Washington  for  years. 

Hiss  was  secretary  general  of  the  United 
Nations  founding  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945.  He  owed  his  appointment  to 
the  White  House.  Later  he  was  named  pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  through 
tbe  sponsorship  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  for- 
eign policy  adviser  to  Governor  Dewey,  twice 
GOP  Presidential  candidate. 

ASSERT    HISS    WAS    I.OTAL 

Defenders  of  Hiss  have  said  that  if  he  did 
turn  over  secrets  to  the  Soviets,  he  did  so 
because  of  Roosevelts^  cooperation  with  Rus- 
sia. Friends  say  Hiss  was  loyal  to  Roosevelt 
In  helping  an  ally. 

Hiss'  friends  Include  State  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  his  State  Department  associate,  who  said 
be  would  stand  by  bis  friend  even  after  Hiss 
was  convicted  as  a  spy- perjurer. 

Hiss  was  only  one  of  the  oOclals  linked 
to  Russia.  Government  and  congressionsl 
Investigators  have  disclosed  that  their  files 
contain  evidence  reflecting  on  the  loyalty  of 
more  than  2.200  Federal  officials  and  em- 
ployees.  More  than  500  of  these  were  re- 
ported to  occupy  key  posts  with  access  to 
confidential  Information  of  high  Interest  to 
the  Soviets. 

There  has  been  a  long  chain  of  sudden 
deaths,  suicides,  mysterious  deaths,  and 
strange  accidents  in  the  New  Deal  high  com- 
mand. Many  of  these  have  befallen  offi- 
cials linked  to  the  Communist  spy  disclo- 
sures or  to  various  failures  of  American 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  Reds. 

Roosevelt  and  -^resident  Truman  repeat- 
edly balked  investigation  into  Communist 
penetration.  Mr.  Truman,  who  rttified  the 
concession  made  to  Stalin  at  Yalta  In  the 
T'otsdam  conference,  began  as  an  enthusi- 
astic follower  of  the  lard-Russla  policy. 

Before  Lis  nomination  in  1948  Mr.  Truman 
told  r.n  audience  'I  like  Joe  Stalm"  He  de- 
scribed Stalin  as  a  gentle  soul,  a  prisoner  of 
the  PoUtbi    o. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Truman  has  switched 
his  pcsitlcn  to  antl-Sovlet.  Political  ob- 
servers have  speculated  that  he  hopes  to 
win  re-election  In  1952  by  keeping  the  cold 
war  crisis  alive. 

BHOWDER  AND  NEW  DEAL 

Browder  entered  Into  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  the  New  Deal.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  Japan.  Browder  was 
removed  as  party  leader,  which  signaled  the 
end  of  Communist  cooperation  with  the  New 
Deal  and  with  capitalism.  During  the  war 
capitalists  J-lned  hands  with  New  Dealers 
and  Communists  In  promoting  Interna- 
tionalism. 


In  the  trial  of  Harry  Bridges,  west  coast 
Communist  labor  leader,  It  was  revealed  that 
Washington  Intervention  had  prevented  his 
deportation.  It  was  said  that  Bridges  would 
never  have  been  prosecuted  had  Roosevelt 
lived 

After  the  death  of  Roosevelt  Red  propa- 
gandists called  for  bringmg  American 
soldiers  home  immediately  to  ward  off  any 
possible  check  c'  Red  aims.  In  complete 
submission  to  the  Reds  the  Allied  rone  in 
Berlin  was  left  without  any  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, which  later  forced  the  costly  airlift. 


There  Seems  To  Be  Mack  Iron  Ore  Near 
the  Minnesota  Mesabi  Range,  After 
All 
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Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
vhp  are  advocating  the  construction  of 
the  at.  Lawrence  seaway  are  now  using 
the  shortage  of  iron  ore  in  Minnesota 
as  a  reason  why  this  billion-dollar  proj- 
ect should  be  built. 

According  to  an  article  In  the  April 
14.  1950,  issue  of  the  Vindicator-Tele- 
gram of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  there  seems 
to  be  a  lot  of  iron  ore  left  on  the  Mesabi 
Range  in  Minnesota. 

The  article  referred  to  Ls  as  follows: 

There  Seems  To  Be  Mcch  Oke  Neak  Mesabi 
Range.  Arrri  Au. 

(By  John  W.  Love) 

About  the  time  we  began  talking  of  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  Iron  ore  in  tbe  Lake  Supe- 
rior district  several  years  ago.  lofty  gentle- 
men In  the  ore  business  allowed  that  iron 
would  probably  be  found  there  as  fast  as  It 
was  needed. 

The  Inference  by  us  outsiders  was  that  the 
experts  had  notions  where  the  ore  lay  but 
didn't  want  to  uncover  It  loo  fast,  on  ac- 
count of  the  land  taxes. 

Much  furious  exploring  has  been  going 
on  since  then,  however,  a  lot  of  sloshing 
through  muskeg  and  Jungle,  and  ore  has 
been  turned  up  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons  total  in  Labrador,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
and  other  places. 

Oai    TO    BtTKN 

But  the  lords  of  Lake  Superior  may  have 
been  right  the  first  time,  even  though  they 
or  others  got  pretty  nervous  later.  There 
may  be  enormous  quantities  of  yet-un- 
touched hematite  not  very  far  from  where 
it  has  been  taken  out  for  nearly  the  last 
century. 

Hints  have  been  drifting  down  from  the 
Northwest  concerning  magnetic  Indications 
of  large  ore  beds  in  Minnesota,  and  of  great 
deposits  in  the  Steep  Rock  property  back 
of    the    Canadian    shore    of    Lake    Superior. 

It  Is  ■xt  least  imaginable  that  by  the  time 
the  Labrador  ore  is  comihg  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  Venezuelan  ore  by  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  Iron  will  be  In  sight  In 
as  large  a  quantity  as  ever  In  the  Superior 
district.  Considering  all  the  places  where 
ore  has  been  found,  it  may  yet  run  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  s  ears. 

DOODLEBUG    FINDS    IT 

Reports  from  Minnesota  concern  the  rev- 
elation of  two  potential  iron  formations, 
one  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
the  other  in  the  west  central.    Federal  and 


State  geologists  have  been  cooperating  In  an 
aerial  magnetic  survey  since  1947. 

The  word  now  ts  that  something  of  sig- 
nificance lies  burled  under  the  glacial  drift 
In  a  t)elt  extending  30  miles  across  northern 
Itaaca  County,  west  of  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range. 
Likewise  In  a  belt  of  80  miles  length  and  up 
to  10  miles  width  In  Otter  Tall  and  Becker 
Counties.  The  existence  of  ore  has  been 
known  there  for  many  years,  but  It  lay  too 
deep.  The  geologists  have  been  using  the 
magnetometer,  or  "doodlebug."  carried  on 
the  end  of  a  cable  from  a  plane.  More  reli- 
able exploration  by  drill  is  likely  to  follow. 

ANOTHEX  300.000.000  TONS 

Steep  Roc-:  Iron  Mines  of  Steep  Rock  Lake. 
Ontario,  and  Cleveland  (C.  S.  Eaton,  tbe 
chairman)  has  been  drJllng  around  on  Its 
own  property,  and  so  has  Inland  Steel  of 
Chicago  on  a  leased  portion.  In  two  main 
ore  bodies  Indications  were  found  some  time 
ago  of  the  presence  of  something  like  200,- 
000.000  tons.  Explor-^tlon  on  the  Inland 
concession  during  the  winter  is  said  to  sug- 
gest another  100.000.000  tons. 

The  Inland  Steel  geologists  and  their  crew 
spent  several  weeks  running  diamond  drills 
on  the  Ice  of  Steep  Rock  Lake.  The  lake 
Itself  is  about  250  feet  deep,  and  the  drills 
have  t)een  going  several  hundred  feet  beyond 
the  bottom  Reports  are  that  the  ore  runs 
50-  to  68-percent  iron  and  to  be  spread  over 
enough  area  and  depths  to  indicate  the  total 
tonnage  mentioned.  The  lake  itself  wotild 
have  to  be  pumped  out.  of  course,  and  that 
would  take  some  months. 

Thus,  ore  in  considerable  quantities  exists 
In  three  segments  several  miles  apart.  The 
twisted  lake  Is  15  miles  long,  and  Its  shape 
Is  roughly  that  of  the  ore  body  which  Joseph 
Errlngton  claimed  In  1940  that  he  had  out- 
lined. I  met  Errlngton  at  that  time,  before 
any  Americans  were  Interested,  and  he  said 
high-grade  Iron  was  to  be  found  along  lu 
entire  bottom. 

If  the  ore  body  were  as  long  as  Errlngton 
thought  It  was  and  as  wide  and  thick  as  It 
has  shown  to  be  in  spots,  then  a  billion  tons 
Is  not  beyond  the  possibilities.  All  tbU  Is 
highly  conjectural,  of  course,  but  no  more 
so  than  tbe  possibilities  the  doodlebug  has 
turned  up  in  Minnesota.  Hence  the  notion 
that  the  Northwest  might  yet  disclose  enough 
ore  to  run  us  several  decades  longer  than 
we'd  thought. 


Mexican  Seizure  of  American  Fuhinf 

Vessels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday.  May  1, 1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  Lani  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  others,  who  have  so  ably 
protested  in  the  House  the  recent  un- 
warranted seizure  of  American  fishing 
vessels  in  Mexican  waters. 

I  am  not  informed  officially  as  to  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  these 
seiztires.  but  from  the  information  at 
hand  it  seems  to  me  that  a  grave  offense 
against  international  law  has  been  com- 
mitted by  Mexican  officials. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ves.sels  in  question 
were  wrongfully  apprehended  and  seized 
while  they  were  engaged  in  shrimp  fish- 
ing about  8  miles  off  the  Mexican  coast. 
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This  point  Is  cl^rly  outside  the  estab- 
lished interoaUooal  limit  %uA  I  tnow  of 
no  treftty  or  conrention  which  prohibits 
fishing  by  Americar^  in  these  waters. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  excuse  or 
justlly  tbme  »ck  that  they  were  entirely 
iUe«al,  vronfful  arbitrary,  and  high- 
tended  Tiolations  of  law.  of  comity  be- 
tween naUons.  and  a  serious  blow  to  the 
nwtoal  respect  subsisting  between  Mexico 
and  this  Nation. 

I  eagerly  join  in  the  rehement  pretests 
against  this  outrage  and  tirge  this  Gov- 
emment  to  institute  immediate  action  to 
submit  formal  protest  to  Mexico,  de- 
manding explanation  and  redress,  full 
compenaaUon  in  damages,  and  assurance 
that  these  acts  will  not  be  repeated. 


Address  of  Hon.  Herbert  Hoo?er 


ir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  tnrn  tolstt 

IN  THl  HOLSE  OP  REPRKSEXT ATI  VES 

Monday  May  1,  1950 

\Ui.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.  am  greatly  honored  in  receiving  the  per- 
TnJMiiin  of  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
irarks  m  the  \ppenrtix  of  the  Record  and 
include  the  recent  speech  by  our  only 
living  •x-Presidert.  Herbert  Hoover. 
This  address  was  Loade  by  ZJLi.  Hoover 
before  the  .\merlcan  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  on  April  27,  1950.  and 
was  of  such  sigmficance  that  Piesident 
Truman  is  reported  to  have  telephoned 
him  his  approval  immediately  en  its  ojn- 
cluslon.  That  in  itself  is  most  unt.^ual 
and  significant,  but  the  speech  is  vcn 
more  so.  It  contains  sound  reaso.iing 
and  r?  eals  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  everj-^here  who  are  lovers 
of  freedom  and  who  yearn  for  i>eace.  I 
behev:?  It  to  be  one  of  the  most  sik'nificant 
uttcr:inces  of  our  times  and  that  it  will 
command  the  attenJon  of  thi  whole 
world  in  its  effort  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
thir.  cold  and  profitless  era  in  which 
there  is  no  peace 

The  great  respect  and  affection  in 
which  M.-  Hj<^v.r  is  held  by  his  fellow 
countrymen  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
fore  and  potentiality  of  his  words. 
There  is  no  man  living  today  uho  is 
more  highly  esteemed  for  his  sincere  love 
for  h:s  country  and  his  many  unselfish 
contributions  to  the  bentfli  of  mankind 
I  hope  that  my  colleafciuts  will  rend  and 
reread  this  notable  speech  and  thereby 
gain  in  tlieir  thinking  about  peace. 
AflKuas  ar  Fuimkh  Pkuidc.nt  HviBrrr  Hoom 

TO    T««     AMCJliCAN     NtWiiPAPUt     PUBLl^HUIa' 
AaSOCIATICN 

It  iS  a  in-Mt  honor  to  addre»«  ib«  edUori 
and  pubU.->h*rt  uX  the  .'iiltevi  Slates  Yuu 
MTt  the  must  powerful  of  all  innuences  In 
ofur  country 

My  subject  on  this  occailon  artaea  from 
my  auaplclon  that  the  warld  in  lu  tumuiu 
h.'is  abandoned  moat  acceptance  of  hUtory  as 
a  KUldepoat. 

Tliere  are  plenty  of  Tjlcea  atxjut  but  the 
voice  ol  ex;;eileuc«  kcema  to  have  becoma 
atiUeX 


I  have  h.^d  to  do  with  the  boUlng  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  :xDlltlc«l  forces  during  two 
wor'.d  wars  and  their  aftermatha.  I  propoa* 
for  a  few  monienta  to  add  some  of  the  rolcea 
ot  world  experience  Into  the  present  clamor. 
I  shall  ezpior*  four  aamples.  one  each  from 
the  economic,  aoctal.  political,  and  Interna- 
tional field. 

icoKojf IT  txpmcsct 

In  the  econonUc  field  there  are  many  shrill 
TOicea  proclaiming  that  our  American  eco- 
nomic system  is  outmoded.  They  say  It  waa 
t>om  of  undesirable  parents,  such  as  Ameri- 
can IndlTidualism  and  a  French  lady,  named 
Ulasei-falre.  They  accuse  the  ijhost  of  Adam 
Smith  as  harlng  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter.  They  concluded  our  system  Is 
of  the  Jungle  or  dog-eat-dog  variety. 

It  might  be  observed  that  the  alternative 
offered  us  Is  a  drink  raised  by  three  different 
ghosts.  That  Is.  the  shade  of  Karl  Marx  with 
his  socialism.  The  shade  of  UussoilrU  with 
his  dictated  and  planned  economy.  The 
spock  of  Lord  John  Ma>-nard  Keynes  with 
his  "operation  cuttlefish"*  comprising  man- 
aged currency,  peacetime  Inflation  by  deficit 
spending,  and  perpetual  endowment  for 
bureaucrats.  And  we  hare  contributed  an 
American  Ideology  of  give-away  programs.  It 
might  be  called  the  ghost  However,  the 
handiwork  of  the  ghosts  and  their  auxiliaries 
furnish  yuu  most  of  your  y  xge  l. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  old  and  vflld 
defenses  of  the  American  economic  system: 
I  may  mention  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
taken  strong  drinks  from  the  three  "hants"  I 
have  mentioned,  and  from  the  new  gener- 
oalty.  all  mixed  with  varying  amounts  of 
pure  water  from  the  American  system. 

THT  ECONOMIC  KTVOHrriON 

Be  all  that  as  it  may.  my  purpose  here  Is  to 
call  yuur  attention  to  a  less  obvious  world 
experience. 

Sixty  yeara  ago  our  American  system  was 
divorced  from  the  lalssez-falre  ladv.  We 
started  proceedings  In  1887  when  we  created 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there- 
by initiating  the  control  of  n.'-tural  monop- 
olies. But  far  more  revolutionary  was  the 
Antitrust  Act  of  1890. 

Western  Europe  never  has  had  effective 
antitrust  laws.  To  the  contrary,  there  grew 
up  m  those  countries  a  maze  of  state-favored 
private  trade  restraints,  combinations,  trusts, 
and  cartels.  This  form  of  econ tmlc  organlra- 
tlon  sought  profits  by  fixing  prices  and  by 
control  of  production  and  distribution. 

Under  our  revolutionized  American  system, 
competition  remained  the  restless  pillow  of 
progress.  It  bad  to  seek  pmflu  from  Im- 
proved technology  and  lowered  coats  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  time,  western  Europe,  without  the  ftill 
pressure  of  comtjeiitiou.  lost  much  of  the  Im- 
pulse to  Improve  methods  and  equipment. 
Plants  became  obsolete;  standards  of  living 
stagnated. 

oca  SYSTXld   DYN.tMIC 

In  contrast,  our  technology  with  100  tlmea 
as  many  inventing  laboratoriea  and  a  thou- 
sand iiinea  more  trained  technicians  has 
steadily  improved  Ita  tooia.  Our  atandarda 
of  living  increased  with  cheaper  coau  and 
more  gouda.  Our  system  was  dynamic;  theirs 
was  static. 

Finally  western  Europe  with  Its  obsolescent 
plants,  its  inability  to  compete  In  world 
trade  except  at  the  expense  of  labor  was 
desperate.  It  took  to  bu.-d  drinking  of  the 
potions  from  the  shiides  of  Marx.  Mussolini, 
and  Keynes — plu.<  the  new  generosity. 

Our  American  system  continues  to  produce 
despite  periodic  InduUence  In  these  drinks. 
It  dc«n  It  dfsplte  two  world  wars,  innumer- 
able  tnterferenoea  with  Incentives  and  a 
Ooremment  take  of  ao  or  70  percent  of  Its 
savings  It  stUl  retains  the  dynamic  power 
to  iwovlde  the  greatest  and  widest  spread  of 
comfort   to  our  people  that   the   world  has 


ever  known.    That  is.  If  we  would  Join  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  quit  mixed  drinks. 

Lest  any  dangerous  thought  fla.ih  through 
your  minds.  I  am  recalling  this  experience 
exclusively  to  you  as  publishers  and  editors. 

XXPEUENCZ   IN   SOCIOLOOr 

Now  lest  someone  think  all  tals  Is  eco- 
nomics without  humanism,  I  offer  an  expe- 
rience on  the  social  side.  It  is  jjunctuated 
today  by  the  siren  voices  calling  for  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Secin-lty  from  the  cradle  to  nbout  18  or  20 
years  of  age.  and  from  about  65  tc  the  grave, 
has  always  been  sacred  to  the  American 
people.  The  training  of  our  children,  the 
care  of  our  aged  and  the  unfortunate  have 
been  a  part  of  our  system  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  It  Is  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  governmental  part,  however,  needs 
some  repairs. 

But  the  voice  of  experience  which  I  wish  to 
recall  relates  to  the  Idea  of  security  for  the 
middle  group — say,  from  20  to  CS  years  of 
age.  We  have  less  than  70.000.00')  providers 
in  these  groups,  and  they  must  iJrovlde  for 
80.000,000  children,  aged,  sick,  nonproductive 
Government  employees  and  their  valves.  It  Is 
solely  from  the  energies  of  this  mMdle  group, 
their  Inventions,  and  their  productivity  that 
can  come  the  support  of  the  young,  the  old, 
and  the  sick — and  the  Government  em- 
ployees. 

SYSTEM    CAIf    BK    DESTRCYID 

Unless  there  is  the  constant  pressure  of 
competition  on  this  group  betwten  20  and 
65  plus  the  beckoning  of  fairies  aad  reward* 
to  simulate  Incentives  and  wvrk.  tiae  chilliea 
and  the  aged  wUl  be  the  victims.  This  mid- 
dle group  can  find  Its  own  secur.ty  c::ly  in 
a  free  but  tough  system  of  risk  and  self- 
reliance.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  taxes  and 
the  four  mixed  drmks. 

Experience  calls  sorrowful  confirmation 
of  all  this.  My  recollection  Is  that  the  L.rd 
remarked  to  Adam  something  about  sweat. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  Is  convincing 
evidence  from  the  British  experience  of  try- 
ing to  Include  the  middle  group  in  blessed 
security.  Their  Incentive  to  sweat  has 
diminished  under  that  illusion,  l-he  needed 
leadership  of  the  middle  group  in  oroductlon 
and  distribution  Is  being  destroved.  Oth-T- 
wue  they  would  not  need  lean'o.i  the  new 
generosity. 

There  are  also  s'-me  lessons  of  experience 
to  be  had  from  Russia  where  the  gr^ve  Is 
close  to  the  cradle.  And  15.000.i)00  people 
are  compelled  to  work  in  slave  camps  under 
the  whip. 

The  voice  of  experience  also  culls  1-udIy 
as  to  organization  of  the  political  field.  In 
1938,  I  spent  some  months  on  the  Continent 
inquiring  how  come  15  new  d-mocra.i^s 
after  the  First  World  War  had  failed. 

The  downfall  of  the  represent  ulve  gov- 
ernments was  due  in  part  to  the  drinks  c  .m- 
pounded  by  the  three  ghosts.  But  there  was 
another  step  m  their  arrival  at  chaos,  which 
contains  a  potent  experience  for  America. 

There  had  grown  up  In  their  legislature 
a  multitude  of  splinter  parties  There  were 
all  the  way  from  5  to  15  of  them.  In  conse- 
quence, the'e  was  no  responsible  majority. 
Governments  were  driven  to  Imprtvised  legl 
Islatlve  coalitions,  which  could  only  agree 
upon  negative  policies  and  give-away  pro- 
grams. In  each  coalition  small  foreign-con- 
trolled tricky  groups  played  a  part  In  c-jn- 
fxislon  and  despair,  their  peoples  welcomed 
the  man  on  horseback. 

TWO    MAJOa    PAKTIXS    NttOn> 

B\'en  though  old-time  religion,  it  U  worth 
repeating  that  the  preservation  of  rt'present- 
atlve  government  requires  two  ma  Jot  political 
parties. 

I  am  not  going  to  deliver  a  hUtoiy  of  the 
rifts  between  major  parties  In  the  United 
States.  So  you  may  relax.  I  might  nentlon 
that  once  upon  a  time,  say  for  about  CO  ytars 
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the  members  of  both  of  our  major  political 
parties  were,  in  large  majority,  liberals  in 
'..  e  nineteenth  century  sense  They  quar- 
reled mostly  over  the  tariff  but  not  over 
Ideologies. 

However,  since  Lenin's  Implication  that  the 
hermit  crab,  by  seizing  the  shell  of  another 
animal  knew  his  business,  the  term  "liberal" 
has  lost  Its  soul.  Its  cheerful  spirit  of  less 
power  in  government  and  more  freedom  of 
men  has  passed  to  the  world  beyond. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  try  your  after-dinner 
soxils  with  Ideological  definitions — not  even 
of  statlsm.  That  definition  has  already  been 
made  Instinctively  by  the  common  tongue 
of  all  nations  where  free  speech  stlU  has  a 
part  In  thflr  proceedings.  That  effective 
but  perhaps  unrefined  definition  Is  "right 
wing"  and   "left  wing." 

PAKTirS    REORIENTTO 

The  point  I  am  concerned  with  here  is 
that  from  the  Ideological  tumults  stirred  by 
three  shades  and  their  helpers,  our  major 
American  political  parties  have  been  in  large 
degree  reoriented  into  these  new  compart- 
ments of  right  and  left. 

I  do  not  charge  the  real  Communists  to 
the  American  left  wing.  They  are  agents  of 
a  foreign  government. 

If  a  man  from  the  moon,  who  knew  the 
essentials  of  representative  government, 
came  as  a  total  stranger  to  the  United  States, 
he  would  ay  seme  obvious  things  within 
the  first  week  or  two. 

He  would  say  to  the  Republican  Party: 
There  is  no  room  lor  you  on  the  lelt.  Ycu 
must  be  the  party  of  the  right,  or  you  will 
split  into  ineffective  factions. 

And  with  equal  emphasis  he  would  say 
to  the  Democrats:  Your  die  is  cast.  You 
are  the  party  of  the  lelt,  or  you  wUl  likewise 
split  into  futile  factions. 

He  would  say  to  some  members  of  both 
parties:  You  are  not  in  your  proper  spiritual 
homes. 

He  would  say  that  in  all  this  idtology 
tumult,  if  there  cannot  be  a  reasonably  co- 
hesive body  of  opinion  In  each  major  party, 
you  are  on  a  b.iad  roed  where  there  is  no 
authority  In  the  ballot  box  or  In  govern- 
ment. 

He  would  say  that  If  you  want  confirma- 
tion look  at  15  European  countries  where 
representative  government  was  torn  to 
shreds. 

IN    THE    INTERNATIONAL    FIELD 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  our  page  1 
international  Issue  Is  Communist  Russia. 
There  are  seven  pha-ses  of  this  experience 
which  I  must  recall  t)efore  I  come  to  a  pro- 
posal of  action. 

The  first  phase  of  experience  with  Russia 
began  under  the  czars.  Since  Peter  the 
Great  they  steadily  have  expanded  their 
reach  of  empire  over  the  largest  land 
mass  in  the  world.  Their  method  was  that 
of  a  burglar  going  down  a  hall.  If  there  was 
no  one  In  the  first  room,  he  took  everything 
Including  the  doorknob.  If  he  found  some- 
one In  the  second  room  who  protested,  he 
weighed  the  strength  of  the  protestor  and 
might  leave  part  of  the  furniture.  If  he 
four.d  an  armed  man  In  the  third  room,  he 
closed  the  door  and  waited. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  added  a  new  apparatus 
for  the  robber  They  new  make  the  man 
In  the  second  room  a  party  member  and 
rob  him  later  and  by  degrees.  They  now 
put  the  armed  man  in  the  third  room  asleep 
with  a  nonag^resslon  pact  or  a  promise  of 
peace.  Thus,  he  neglects  his  weapons.  In 
any    event    they    steal    his    secrets. 

The  second  phase  of  this  experience  with 
Russia  was  a  period  of  16  years  during  which 
four  Presidents  and  seven  Secretaries  of  State 
opposed  our  havmg  any  relations  with  this 
malignant  Government.  Their  attitude  was 
that  when  our  nelghtx>ra  are  living  a  life  of 
aplrltual  and  other  disrepute  we  do  not  at- 
tack them.    But  we  can  hold  up  standards  in 
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the  world  a  little  better  If  we  do  not  invite 
them  into  our  homes  by  so-called  recogni- 
tion. 

Lcrr-wiNQxas  mad  wat 

The  third  historical  phase  arrived  when 
our  left-wingers  had  their  way  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Communist  Russia.  They  pro- 
duced the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  In  1933. 
They  produced  the  alliance  with  Russia  In 
1941  They  produced  the  appeasement  of 
Russia  In  western  Europe  untU  its  reversal 
by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes 
In  1945.  I  wUl  not  Join  In  the  explanations 
about  China.  Up  to  now  there  is  agreement 
on  only  one  point.  We  lost  the  game — 
400,000,COO  to  nothing. 

Many  of  our  left-wljngers  were  not  con- 
sciously doing  all  this.  They  were  Just 
trit;ger-happy  to  anything  new  in  Ideological 
life. 

Lest  anyone  think  I  am  a  recent  convert 
In  these,  I  may  cite  that  Just  9  years  and  63 
days  a^'o  I  warned  the  American  people  that 
collaboration  with  Stalin  to  bring  freedom 
to  mankind  was  a  gargantuan  Jest.  I  used 
the  wrong  adjective.  I  should  have  said 
tragic  For  a  result.  Instead  of  the  expansion 
of  llt)erty.  we  witness  a  dozen  nations  and 
6C0  000,000  human   beings  enslaved. 

The  fourth  phase  of  this  experience  was 
that  Soviet  Russia  has  in  the  Inst  12  years 
violated  more  than  35  solemnly  signed  agree- 
ments. 

NOW     A     PEOPAGANDA     TORUM 

The  filth  phase  of  this  experience  has  been 
with  the  Communists  In  the  United  Nations. 
That  Charter  for  which  we  hoped  so  much 
c  Mitains  lengthy  pledges  to  the  independ- 
ence of  nations,  to  human  liberty,  and  to 
nouaggresslon.  About  a  dozen  provisions  of 
that  Charter  have  been  violated  either  In 
spirit  or  in  letter  by  Soviet  Russia.  The 
Kremlin  has  reduced  the  United  Nations  to 
a  propaganda  forum  for  the  smearing  of  free 
peoples.  It  has  been  defeated  as  a  pieterva- 
tive  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  sixth  phase  of  this  experience  is  that 
we  now  find  ourselves  In  an  expensive  and 
dangerous  cold  war.  We  conduct  the  battle 
with  subsidies  to  beguile  peoples  to  rectitude 
from  Internal  communism.  A  year  ago  we 
mad?  the  Atlantic  military  pact.  The  ex- 
pressed hope  was  that  although  there  was  no 
commitment  to  go  to  war  these  nations 
would  build  up  their  own  arms  to  adequately 
del  end  their  own  rooms.  In  persistence  to 
an  old  habit,  we  are  taking  up  the  check. 

In  the  meantime  we  learn  that  our  first 
defense — the  atomic  t)omt> — has  been  stolen 
frcm  us. 

The  final  phase  of  our  experience  with 
Russia  Is  the  belated  realization  that  this  Is 
not  one  world  but  two  worlds.  The  one 
world  Idea  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  secret 
files. 

One  world  is  militaristic.  Imperialistic, 
atheistic,  and  without  compassion.  The 
other  world  still  holds  to  belief  In  God.  free 
nations,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 

SHOtnj)    TAKX    COLS    LOOK 

Now  to  come  to  the  point  of  all  this.  The 
American  people  ought  to  take  a  cold  and 
objective  look  at  this  experience  before  we 
go  any  further. 

The  look  should  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  the  burdens  of  defend- 
ing free  men  and  nations  are  being  thrust 
upon  the  American  people,  who  are  only  one- 
sixth  the  population  of  the  globe.  We  pre 
becoming  more  and  more  Isolated  as  the  sole 
contender  m  this  cold  war.  We  are  steadily 
losing  ground  because  the  non-Communist 
states  are  being  picked  off  one  by  one  or 
are  compromising  with  the  Communist*. 
Our  countrymen  are  in  a  fog  as  to  what, 
wtkere.  and  when  all  this  leads  to. 

What  the  world  needs  today  Is  a  definite 
concrete  mobilization  of  t^e  nations  who  be- 
lieve in  Ood  against  tlUa  tide  of  Red  agnoa- 
ticlsm. 


It  needs  a  moral  mobilisation  agalnat  the 
hldeoua  Ideaa  of  the  police  atate  and  human 
alavery.  The  world  needs  mobUlaation 
against  this  creeping  Red  imperialism  The 
United  States  needs  to  know  who  are  with 
us  in  the  cold  war  against  these  practices, 
and  who  we  can  depend  on. 

CALLS   roa   EEOROANIZEO   UM 

Therefore.  I  have  a  proposal   to  make. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  reorganized  without  the  Communist  na- 
tions in  it  If  that  is  Impractical,  then  a 
definite  new  united  front  should  be  crvnn- 
ized  of  those  peoples  who  disavow  commu- 
nism, who  stand  for  morals  and  religion,  and 
who  love  freedom. 

This  is  specifically  not  a  proposed  exten- 
sion of  a  military  alliance  or  any  color  of  it. 
It  Is  a  proposal  based  solely  upon  moral,  spir- 
itual, and  defense  foundations.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal to  redeem  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  It  was 
created  It  is  a  proposal  for  moral  and  sjMrlt- 
ual  cooperation  of  Otxl-fearlng  free  natlona. 

If  the  frte  nations  Join  toKPther,  they  have 
many  poter.t  moral,  spiritual,  and  even  eco- 
nomic weapons  at  their  disposal.  They  wc^uld 
unlikely  ever  need  some  weapons.  Such  a 
phalanx  of  free  nations  cou't!  come  far  nearer 
to  making  a  workable  relation  with  the  other 
half  01  the  twu  worlds  than  the  United  States 
can  ever  do  -ilone. 

COULD  KEEP  AGENTS  OVTT 

By  collective  action  we  culd  much  more 
effectively  keep  their  conspiring  agents  and 
bribes  out  of  all  our  bcrders  and  out  of  our 
laboratories 

It  may  be  the  non-Communist  world  la 
not  willing  to  take  such  a  vital  stand.  At 
least  It  would  clarify  what  we  have  to  do. 

The  test  I  propose  is  the  logical  and  prac- 
tical method  of  total  diplomacy.  It  would 
make  diplomacy  dynamic  and  lessen  the 
dangers  of  the  American  people.  All  this  may 
give  pain  to  some  people.  But  by  tlieu  cuts 
ye  shall  know  them. 

My  friends.  I  am  not  disheartened  by  all 
this  recall  of  dlsturbliig  experience.  We  must 
retain  our  faith  in  western  civilization.  In 
support  of  that  faith  we  are  perhapa  a  slow 
but  a  resolute  and  Intelligent  people  We 
have  the  greatest  organ  of  education  known 
to  man — a  free  press.  You  can  dissolve  much 
of  our  confusion  and  frustrations. 

And  'n  rejecting  an  atheistic  other  world, 
I  am  confident  that  the  Almighty  Is  with  us. 


The  Late  Dr.  Charles  R.  Drew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHVamS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
ic death  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
Aprl  1  cut  .short  the  career  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  distinguished  citizens.  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Drew,  chi^f  surgeon  at  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  and  profe&sot  of  ourgery 
at  Howard  University.  The  contribu- 
tions which  he  made  in  the  fields  of  med- 
icine and  science  were  many,  and  he 
achieved  international  reknown  for  the 
pioneering  work  he  did  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  blood  plasma — 
work  which  incidentally  c-on  for  him  the 
directorship  of  the  first  plasma  division 
in  1941  and  also  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  director  of  the  American  Red  Ci  OoS 
blood  bank. 
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A  Necro  himself.  Dr  Drew  worked  un- 
fea-Mr.^!y  to  train  other  Negro  surgeons, 
and  the  5iicce<^  cf  his  efforts  Is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  mo-*  than  half  of  the 
Ne«ro  surfons  who  have  been  certiflixl 
by  thv  American  Board  cf  Surgery 
studied  ur.dfr  Dr  I>ew. 

An  Amherst  College  graduate  in  1926. 
he  reoejved  his  medical  degree  from  Mc- 
Gl!l  UaiATrslty  in  Montreal.  Canada,  in 
1933.  and  strved  as  resident  doctor  at 
the  Montreal  General  Haspiial  until  he 
came  to  Iloward  Uni\-erjaty  as  an  in- 
structor In  patholocy  and  an  assistant  m 
surgrry  in  1&35  In  1933.  he  was  awarded 
a  Bockefeller  fellowship  in  sunrery  at 
Oulunibia  Un:ver=uy.  where  he  received 
his  doctor  of  science  decree  in  1940.  He 
was  the  recipient  cf  the  bpingarn  medal 
in  1943— an  award  for  distineuished 
.service  given  annually  by  the  National 
Associauon  lor  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Dr.  Drew  wa.«  a  member  of  the  board 
cf  d!rtctor5  of  the  district  chapters  of 
the  Matlcnal  Foundations  of  Poliomy- 
elitis and  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  tnistees  ~f  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  was  chief  of  the 
surgical  section  of  the  National  Medical 
Association. 

It  is  alway?  deeply  distressing  when- 
ever a  career  cf  selfless  service  is  brought 
to  an  abrupt  and  accidental  end.  Thi.s  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Drew, 
whose  humble  and  competent  approach 
to  ■  hatever  problems  he  was  faced  with 
made  him  respected  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


Jastice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MVSSACHf  SETTS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENT.\TIVE3 

Monday,  May  1,  1950 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  spe^^ch  by 
Jud^e  Blair  F  Gunther.  supreme  head  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  of  North 
America,  on  justice  for  Poland,  together 
with  an  introduction  by  Attorney  Mar- 
towski : 

I.vTsoDCcno.v  BT  Atto«net  M.\nOW9Kt 

The  most  alarming  tension  confronting 
the  American  people  Lt  caused  by  the  ipread 
of  communUm  throughout  the  world.  Prob- 
ably not  many  of  us  do  realize  that  the  ap- 
paaaement  policy  of  our  dlplomau  at  Yalta. 
Tehran,  and  Potadana.  h«a  helped  Stalin  to 
dominate  two-thirds'  of  Europe  and  most  of 
China  and  become  a  threat  to  our  security 
and  world  (leare.  Whether  we  jrMkled  to 
Stalin  by  sheer  ignorance  of  Ruaatan  hUtory, 
conjuaed  thinking,  or  unfamiUartty  of  Com- 
munlat  methods:  or  whether  our  own 
Communist  sympathueers.  sklUfuUy  planted 
In  the  important  governmental  departments, 
have  m^KUided  our  actions  we  are  paying 
dearly  for  the  colossal  errors  committed  at 
the  hlRhest  levels  of  our  officialdom.  Grad- 
ually ve  have  rect>gnized  our  blunders  and 
in  order  tu  correct  them,  at  least  in  part  we 
are  nuw  $n«i:ding  billions  of  dullara  for  the 


M.*rsh;\!;  I  ..tn.  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  rearma- 
u\e\\:  .f  western  democracies.  We  are  te- 
c.  n-.i:-.c  n.  re  aware  that  communism  is 
^  •       ,0  materialism  with  Its  total- 

:  ;    -  enslaving    common    people. 

C'  it  aside  and  with  Him  the  basis  of 

r..  ;  .  ;•  The  dignity  of  human  beings,  the 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
of  happiness,  are  replaced  under  communism 
by  the  poUce  state  abrogating  all  rights  and 
privileges.  This  brutal  ideology  Is  infiltrat- 
ing even  the  United  States.  Within  our  gates 
the  fifth  column  is  plotting  the  destruction 
cf  our  Government.  This  fifth  column  Is 
becoming  more  bold,  more  aggressive,  and 
more  effective  than  ever  t>efore.  So  that  to- 
day even  the  safety  of  America  Is  at  stake  In 
tie  face  of  a  cruel,  ste.<iUhy,  ruthless,  and 
clever  Asiatic  enemy  w;th  his  agents  cper- 
a:ing  In  our  midst.  But  more  en  the  subject 
of  communism  will  b>e  given  by  our  distin- 
guished speaker.  Judge  Blair  F.  Gunther. 
He  was  bom  In  Hasting.  Pa  .  son  of  a  coal 
miner.  He  graduated  from  the  Kanty  Pre- 
paratory School  and  receivc-l  hts  LL.  B.  de- 
gree from  Duqucsne  University  In  1927. 
From  1935  to  1938  Mr.  Gunvher  was  deputy 
attorney  general.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  In  1942  and  was  elected  In  1943  despite 
a  Democratic  landslide.  Jiidce  Guntlier  is 
s'jprenie  head  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
of  North  America,  a  fraternal  organization 
having  over  300.0C0  members  In  the  United 
States.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Alliance  College  and  Is  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  American  Resettle- 
ment Committee  for  Displaced  Persons.  For 
the  fifth  consecutive  time,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  with  pleasure 
that  I  present  now  the  recorded  address  of 
Judge  Blair  F.  Gunther  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Court.     Judge  Gunther. 


JusTTcr  FOR  Poland 
(By  Judge  Blair  Gunther) 

I  am  very  happy  to  speak  to  you  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress, of  western  Massachusetts,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  invitation  of  my  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Karol  Smclcrynskl,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  our  country  and  In  the  Interests 
of  Poland. 

I  am  very  happy  to  sf>eak  on  a  subject  that 
is  of  Interest  to  many  of  us — the  demorali- 
zation of  communism  and  Its  designs  on  the 
world.  Let  us  today  In  tins  season  of  Lent 
start  appeasing  God  Instead  of  appeasing  Joe 
Sulin.  If  we  are  to  avert  another  world  war. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
clergymen  in  western  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
also  a  spokesman  for  the  Polish  Congress. 
"The  demoralization  Is  gaining  ground  espe- 
cially among  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try "  The  Communists  today  try  to  show 
how  It  satisfies  for  a  while  the  seeking  and 
longings  of  man  which  we  know  that  only 
God  can  satisfy.  They  try  to  point  out  how 
It  offers  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  reli- 
gious cravings  of  men 

Today  I'd  like  to  note  two  things  In  par- 
ticular m  which  communism  Imitates  Chris- 
tianity: First,  Its  demand  for  blln<l  faith: 
■ecotid.  iu  perversion  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
First.  It  denies  God  In  all  things  because 
there  are  some  things  which  they  cannot 
Me.  taste,  or  touch,  and  they  cannot  verify 
by  sense  experience  In  short,  the  Commu- 
nists want  to  throw  out  all  faith  which,  as 
we  know,  U  defined  as  a  virtue  by  which  we 
believe  in  Ood  and  the  things  which  He  has 
revealed,  for  It  is  He  who  haa  redeemed  ue, 
and  He  cannot  be  deceived  And  yet  com- 
munt«m  itself  demands  blind  faith.  In  fact, 
today  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  unprece- 
dented faith  The  materialists— the  best 
known  of  whom  are  Marx  and  Lenin — hold 
out  the  promise  of  heaven  on  earth.  Of 
course,  they  also  point  out  that  this  heaven 
on  earth  will  come  ( tier  a  souewhat  bloody 
revolution. 


It  has  its  rwn  stake  In  martyrlsni.  Saints 
are  canonized  In  Moscow  faster  than  In 
Rome  t)ecause  In  Rome  they  are  more  cau- 
tious In   bestowing  sainthood. 

There  are  many  sects  and  denominations 
that  believe  In  communism.  Its  head  Is 
Joseph  Stalin.  Since  this  religion  Is  so  great 
In  power  and  persuasion.  It  declares  that  this 
head  is  the  supreme  pontiH  and  he  is  In- 
fallible. Now  you  see  by  comparison  the 
Communist  laughs  at  Catholics  who  accept 
the  Pope  as  Christ's  successor,  who  speaks 
infallibly  on  faith  and  morals.  Yet,  they 
declare  the  same  about  Joe  Stalin.  If  the 
Catholic  denies  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Father,  he  Is  a  heretic.  If  the  Russian  de- 
nies Joseph  Stalin's  authority  and  Infalli- 
bility, he's  a  dead  duck.  The  Communists 
mock  the  Christians  for  accepting  the  in- 
carnation and  ridicule  our  belief  In  the  mir- 
acles of  Chitst  at  Lciurdes,  but  the  disciples 
of  communism  believe  many  more  mystical 
propositions  and  miracles.  For  Instance,  it 
believes  that  man.  or  as  he  likes  to  call  him, 
tlie  common  man,  lives  by  bread  alone  and 
that  only  when  his  stomach  Is  full  Is  he 
supremely  happy.  He  passionately  believes 
that  all  will  be  pood  and  peaceful  when  each 
man  will  have  two  cars  In  every  garage,  two 
chickens  In  every  pot,  and  two  pairs  of  legs 
on  ev:ry  chicken.  Men  are  still  unhappy 
an-l  still  behave  terribly.  Now.  don't  ask 
him  why  it  is  that  men  who  have  all  these 
things  are  unhappy.  He  will  answe.  this: 
No  man  will  be  good  unless  all  men  can  have 
everything  which.  Judging  by  human  na- 
ture, can  never  come  about. 

The  same  thing  may  be  wrong  in  Mr-scow 
and  right  In  America.  Don't  ask  a  Com- 
munist why  it  would  be  suicide  for  a  Rus- 
sian to  strike  at  Moscow,  but  It  Is  right 
for  an  American  to  strike  against  bad  work- 
ing conditions,  or  why  freedom  to  disagree 
with  the  press  is  a  human  right  for  a  Com- 
munist here,  but  a  mortal  sin  and  a  crime 
In  Russia.  Or  why  It  is  superstitious  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  In  memory  of 
Christ  who  was  crucified,  but  all  right  for 
a  Communist  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
clenched  fist  In  front  of  Lenin's  tomb.  Tlie 
truth  about  the  religion  of  communism  Is 
that  It  Is,  of  all  the  heresies,  the  silliest  and 
most  irrational.  It  demands  more  acts  of 
faith.  The  Communists  expect  more  mira- 
cles from  Stalin  than  the  Christians  expect 
from  their  own  God.  They  say  that  commu- 
nism Is  a  Christian  heresy.  It  Is  not. 
strictly  speaking,  since  It  denies  all  Chris- 
tianity completely,  while  most  of  the  sects 
that  have  sprung  up  In  the  shadows  of  the 
cross  In  western  civilization  dvirlng  the  past 
thousand  years  are  heresies  of  the  Church 
founded  on  some  article  of  belief  or  dogma 
which  they  feel  have  been  neglected.  Now. 
in  our  western  world,  what  has  reeded  em- 
phasis for  the  past  200  years  was  certainly 
the  Golden  Rule  The  second  part  of  the 
great  commandment  "Love  thy  neighbor" 
and  this  neglect  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
was  noted  by  Karl  Marx  and  taking  this  com- 
mandment, disregarding  all  else,  he  made  a 
religion.  Of  course,  he  made  one  slight 
change  which  resulted  In  the  complete  de- 
struction of  that  great  commandment.  The 
Christian  commandment  of  love  of  neighbor 
was  baaed  on  the  commandment  "Love  thy 
Ood."  although  Communists  thought  you 
could  have  the  brotiierhtxid  of  m»n  without 
the  love  of  0<xl.  Man  did  not  create  God, 
but  God  created  man.  But  Karl  Marx  did 
succeed  and  will  succeed  as  long  as  Chris- 
tians exploit  their  nelght>ors  and  trample 
on  human  rights.  Even  here  In  America, 
theoretically  a  Christian  nation,  there  still 
is  much  despair,  degradation,  oppression, 
crime,  and  misery.  We  have  forgotten 
Christ's  commandment  to  love  ore  another. 
Against  our  terrible  social  crimes  we  have  a 
right  to  protest.  But  to  destroy  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  attempt  to  change  human  nature 
by    murder   and   robbery,    this   Wv  uld   bring 
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~i:^:Er£i=Ht  i?sdii^----  ^^-^i^^^^-z^-- 

HHiO^HEfti.S  ^-M^-p-—^  ^EB~B^ii 

.K-  i..~  Z.  It  °*''^3^  '"  brutallt}   Involving  home  again.     I  was  born  in  this  State— at  sen  so  well  that  It  ore-'v  eenerallv  terd.<  to 

'^  nT^^'oZS,  ^t^t'SocTrln?-    W^It  Zl  P™^'  ''^''^-^''  ^^'^'^  "°^^  °'  "'>•  ^°"^^  ^«P  -"  ^^"^  °-  '"^  "^nimum '.i'nda'r^ 

^  tr^lnVtrsaru  tSL'  l2t  uract  l"  Benton  Harbor,  which  is  my  legal  resl-  established     by     legislation.     Recently     the 

we  Seve    le^us  praet'c^ihat  we  or  Jrh^  T    W  ^  "^"^"^^^g  satisfying  about  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  asked 

brln^   eal  eSamy  i?cordln?SD  the  mdlv^  *'?'"'''^  ^"^  "Z  ^""^  ^°'°'  ^'^'*''  "^^  '  ""^  «^"^  ^,000  plant  operators  what  their  sav- 

duafmerUsTnd  practices    \'et  us  act  a^^^^^  r^'^hf tt  M  nY  cli't'^"'"  \°  ""  ^^  .  ''!f  ^T;  '".'  ^"  ^^^  ^tabl.shing  of  medical 

say  that  there  U  a  Just  God  who  wUl  reward  k.       the  third  place-I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  safety  departments.     Practically  all   of 

the  eocd  and  pumsh  the^U  t""lZL  '^^\  \  "^'^  something  to   say.  them  reported  that  these  proJecU  were  pay- 

The  Communists  sav   "All  hall  to  the  ne.  Something  which  Is  not  particularly  new  or  Ing  off  handsomely.     Here  are  the  average 

-nHH  rT^nT^orT  -,,>,!?,  ;    7.             .  v,    r      !  "tartUng  but  which  is  of  fundamental  Im-  reductions  they  reported: 

Tn    Hon    ^    ,^-            I  }°   ^  messlah.  Lenin.  portance.   and  which   Is  not   always   widely  Prreent 

L  ha    to  ?hi^unTS':^ntm 'st.^?n  ""^rf '•  '^^^^^'^^    And  I  have  a  feeling  that  whal       In  occupational  disease S  8 

munfsm  d^,  not^'r^mi^^h^irfn^H^r.  .f^^  ^  ^'^"^  ^°  ^^  ^"'^^*'  ^'^  "e  understood        In  absenteeism I         23  7 

nortf?  S^Je'afteV  buT        r  es^rhoT/L^I  '^fa^ruTnTcoLS''  particular  audience.        In  compensation  costs 1...  28:  8 

hope   Of   paradise   on   earth.     Instead   of   a  t'J:'vlrtroTLi;Te?raUThe^;nUr  mul       ^"'^^^  ^— « ^' » 

Bible,  men  are  asked  to  accept  the  hammer  tual  aid.  Members  of  credit  units  know  ^  *'^**  '*^^»°"  ^^^^  become  clearer  with  the 
and  sickle  Men  who  have  rejected  God  get  that  the  Lord  heios  those  who  heln  them  P^^^^  o^  the  years,  resistance  to  wise  Gov- 
on  their  knees  and.  turning  their  eyes  to  the  ^ives.  Thev  also  know  that  the  Lord  he^s  *"^'°'  expenditure  in  programs  of  Indus- 
east,  mock  God  in  their  prayer.  "Our  father  those  who  help  each  oTher  Added  to  theS  ^^^^^  ^"'^^  ^°^  »«^"y  ^"  disappeared.  In- 
who  art  in  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  Is  thy  name.  virtues  o?  «li-help  and  mutuaf  aid  is  t^  "'^^^'  ''''  ^""^  ^°'^^^  ^«^  ^""^  ^  ^'  ^'^« 
May  your  will  be  done  in  Budapest.  Prague.  Jact^  of  foresight  YoS  oTeoare  against  tSe  ^"'^^""^  cooperation  between  Government 
and  Washington  as  It  Is  In  the  Kremlin."  rain^day  and  Sford  p^ot'^t^on  for  him  on  "^'^  '^«  «'"*^^^'  P'-^^^'^'  '°^»"'*^'^  ^'■'^-^^- 

Whom  the  storm  descends  without  warning.  ?i!.u>,  *°**^  ^^^'l  ^    P"«^»nK   programs   of 

Perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  other  form  cf  in-  tf}^^.  ^^^  '^^^'^    ^''^'k'*"!'"^-    ,^    *"*"• 

vestment,  credit  union  funds  are  directly  in-  ^*"°^,^  "^*    "  P*^»  off  handsomely. 

Inveshnents  in  Human  Resources  J^^^d  in  human  resources  and  human  wel-  arJS     l^llghten^nlcJ^'lp  no  i;^n~^  ?^^'l 

fare.     I  therefore  do  not  apologize  tonight  *f?:<.„r^.     »    ^  people  no  longer  think 

for  speaking  to  you  in  a  rather  serious  vein  °^  P'^*''"  ^^^  ^  P'**"**  ^°  ^°^^  "P  cr»nilnai» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  on  the  subject!  '^nve^tmeni  in  flSfn  rL^  '^\^^^^^^  expense.    Though  we  stUl  have 

or  sources"                              cu.a  m  numan  ne  a  long  way  to  go.  we  really  believe  that  they 

ll/^M    I /MTio  o    n.n.tT'x  I  Should  be  What  the  newer  name  says :  "instl- 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT  .t  th*.  nut^t    t  ch.   i^  ,  v     »  tutlons   of  correction-     And   our   thinking 

r.,  wT-«,..«  .                          •  ^  ^^'^'^^^  ^^^  ^  "^^^  *^°  ^'^^y  goes  even  beyond  correction— our  cur- 

OF  MicHicvN  extreme  points  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  rent  concern  with  juvenile  delinquency  puu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  rejecting    both.      No    one    present    tcnight  the  accent  on  preventl'^n      Experience  ba» 

Mondav  Mnv  1    f  9Sfl  ^°,^^  °f  u^  ^^  ^^1^°'  °^  putting  me  or  him-  proved  that  the  supervised  playground  turn* 

Monaay.  May  l.  1950  self  Ua  either  of  these  categories  I  am  about  out  better  citizens  than  the  allfy  gang 

Mr.    RABAUT.     Mr.    Speaker,    under  *°   describe;    but   I   have   learned    from   ex-  Education  is  one  of  the  crowning  examples 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks   I  include  In  If "^f^®  ^^^t  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  say  of  the  passing  of  the  negative  notion  of  pub- 

the  Record  a  -speech  given  bv  Jchn  K  ^^f^^^y  *^^V°°e  <io«  "ot  mean,  m  order  that  Uc  expenditure.    A  century  ago.  as  the  idea 

Thurston     Assistant    Adr^rnist-ator    f o^  v  .  ""^    "^"^^^'^^  °^  mlsmterpreted.  of  universal  free  compulsory  schooling  w« 

irnaro^  Af  7^1?  ?  .  ACmmist.  ator    for  Not  so  very  long  ago.  it  used  to  be  gener-  battling  to  win  its  way.  there  were  thoei  who 

program  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  ally  accepted  that  public  expenditures  were  condemned  the  whole  notion  as  socialistic 

before  the  A.-^sociatlon  of  Credit  Unions  nonproductive.     Farmers    and    manufactur-  and  dangerous.    "What."  they  cried,  "would 

of  the  State  of  Michigan,  April  22.  1950,  ^rs  and  laborers  produced  the  food,  clothing.  you  tax  one  man  to  pay  for  the  education  of 

entitled    "Investments    in    Human    Re-  and  shelter  for  mankind.     Professional  peo-  another  mans  child?"    But  a  century  of  the 

sources."     This    speech   «;et«;    forth   in    a  P'e  produced  the  services.     These  were  said  common  school  in  America  has  demonstrated 

Clear  and  enlightened  manner  the  merit  ^°  be   productive.    Money   put   into   farms,  its  va-ue  so  conclusively  that  no  responsible 

of  our  basic  Inve'^tmcntMn  the  r)re«:erva  t«"ones.    transportation    and    ccmmunica-  voice  attacks  the  basic  idea  that  It  is  wise 

tion   InH  H^volo^rT^V     f  »,         Pre^ervE-  tlon.  offlce  buUdlngs  and  the  llke^that  was  ^^  P"t  P'^b'.lc  moneys  into  public  schools  for 

tion  and  development  of  human  happi-  productive  investment.     But  monev  put  in-  ^"  ^^^  children.    It  pays  off.  in  better  citl- 

ness  and  effectiveness:  to   paying   for  teachers,    judges,   policemen,  z^ns,  better  producers,  finer  people.    It  pays 

Investments  in  Human  RcsotnurES  legislators,   and   p  isons — that    was   another  ^^-  ^°°'  '^  dollars  and  cents,  as  any  com- 

(Bv  John  L.  Thurston,  Assistant  Admlnlstra-  """"^      ^^^"^   expenditures   didn't    produce  Parlscn  of  the  man-hour  productive  efBciency 

tor  for  program.  Federal  SecuritvAKencv)  anything.   It    was   argued.     Public   expendl-  of  an  educated  labor  force  with  an  unedu- 

T            ,         ^        ,.     ^                   .    -o       J  tures  were  merely  that  much  taken  our  of  cated  labor  force  shows. 

Jj.n.  ^  %Tf  '?  ""u  ^"'  '^^,'«^;  '"V'^^  ''hat     the     economy     p^Xced      Everyli>d1  ^^  "^'-"P'^^  ^^'y  ^^^  to  '"ggest  the 

S  M^fohJan  rr°ed,  "nn,*n^  ^'^'^  ^°  ^k''''^  ^^'  P<^^"  ^y  the  measure  cf  every  S  "^^^^  ^^^^  °^"^^  "^  "«  ^^^^  ^^^  Ifide  the 

Se  ^eriel.    Sn    t.     A       "  *  member  of  that  WTnt  into  the  public  coflers      St  w^a  ^"'^^""^  *"^'  ^^^^  Government  expenditures 

about    to   complete   Its   second   year   In   the  J^f,  ^^/^  .-^^   *-   «   ^-   alive  today  who  ^Xic  InvVifm^ms  ^^^^n  7^urcef  S 

Federal  Security  Agency,  is  the  newest  addl-  ^°l'iJL  '  J'7;^.      ,.,         ^  off.    All  I  have  said  up  to  thU  SintTs  t?tl 

tlon   to   the   FSA   famlly-and   we   are   very  „  Acccrdtr^g  to  this  philosophy,  the  best  pub-  we  are  no  longer  confronted  wlthlhe  errore- 

enthuslastlc  about  our  new  member.  "^  expenditure  was  the  smallest  that  could  cus  assumption  that  public  expenditures  a-e 

As  I  was  leaving  Washington,  Claude  Or-  Po«slt,y  be  made.     Prisons  were  good  enough  unproductive.     We  now  knoT»  that  they  are 

chard.  Director  of  the  Bureau,  aaked  me  to  ^  ^^'y  Prevented  the  escape  of  criminals.  productive.     Just  how  productive  they  may 

convey  his  personal  regards  to  the  Michigan  Mental  hospitals  were  to  keep  patlenU  out  of  be  la  a  matter  to  which  I  shall  soon  turn 

Credit  Unions  and  to  tell  you  huw  proud  we  barms   way.  and  from  harming  others — at  But  before  doing  that.  I  mu»t  dUaAfoclute 

are  at  headquarters  over  the  progress  which  the  least  ponslbie  money  cost.     School  teach-  myseif  fron  a  second  error  which  occasionally 

Federal  Credit  Unions  have  been  making  here  «"  »hould  be  paid  the  minimum  going  rate,  appears  in   private   and   public  discussions 

m  Michigan.  with  no  frills  and  folderol  added,  no  fooluh-  Once  In  a  while  one  roeeu  some  sUrry-eyed 

I  understand  that  there  are  320  operating  ness  like  manual  training  and  domestic  P*"on  who  sees  the  truth  that  public  ex- 
credit  unions  in  the  State  of  Michigan  with  iclence  and  art  and  music  and  citizenship  p^ndltures  pay  cff.  and  who  goes  on  from 
assets  of  more  than  112,750.000.  and  that  This  negative  phUoeophy  even  extended  to  ***"*  ^^  Indulge  in  wild  and  speculative 
mure  than  180,000  resldenU  of  this  State  are  Industry.  What  was  the  point  in  putting  "chemes  of  danjterous  proportions.  They  are 
members  of  credit  unions.  This  represenu  safety  guards  on  machinery  merely  to  pre-  "**  ^^*  housewife  who  listened  to  a  fatt- 
a  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  few  years.  Tent  accldenu?  The  point  was  to  get  rood*  ^^-Jtlng  salesman's  clslm  that  the  gadget  he 
I  know  these  people  are  adding  to  the  anan-  produced  In  largest  quantities  with  mini-  T"  P**^^^'''8  would  cut  her  housework  in 
clal  security  of  their  families  through  par-  mum  coat.  To  set  safety  standards  bT  leeis-  ♦  ''  ."^'  '^'  '**''  brightly,  "then  I'll  take 
ticlpation  In  the  voluntary,  seU-help  actlv-  laiion.  and  then  to  establish  a  cori)s  of  «>t-  vl^i^""  and  cut  out  all  my  housework  " 
llies  of  their  credit  unions.  Promotion  of  ernment  Inspectors  to  swarm  through  \he  iSuS^nf  ^Tlt  !r'''^'^*°,\,*°  *'^°*° 
thrift  U  a  constructive  Influence  in  our  econ-  factories  to  enforce  thOM  laws  was  held  ta  JT^iT^  P  Tf.  °5'  '*  '*'*'  ""^  *°"°''  *h"*  • 
omy,  and  pr.>tecti.n  from  excessive  interest  be  one  more^m^leTt.(iwodu^J.  Jo^?  wUl  ^  XhTfrVn"  .^'.^'^r  "P«"^'^"^« 
rates  increa^s  the  purchasing  power  of  work-  ernment  expenditure.       "^^J*"*"*^'*  '"^  ^'[^  SttS  mte«st.                   '  °'  ""^  ** 
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Wf  r-.'^t  CsAvam  ttlK  ■■in—  Just  as 
cltas.j  &^  Ml  dex^T  Um  •mumipfiem  tbmX  pab- 
bc  »nwndltTa  lOr  bu!iutn  wcliftrc  u  un- 
protfxKttTc.  W«  ahftU  do  vel!  to  rcvo^iae 
that  pubtlc  Inmirimrit.  Uke  axiv  oU»er  lc» 
iwinmn.  wart  fe»  vfcnlT  cmd^l 

tor  tkc nriM of  rMwm.   Tk.  >-..ed. 

wimir  approadk  to  tbe  :  -  xn 

wcUuc    It  topporu  all  '.       :.  o( 

tt  kwpa  tu  teet  od  tb« 
!t  moTcs  forward. 

With  tliat  penptciiTt.  lets  turn  to  tbe 
of  vbat  public  laTMUnents  in  bu- 
actoallT  tot  >ad  vbo  paj^ 
for  thesL  Do  «•  put  wan  Into  them  than 
«e  fct  oot  o:  them*  Do  pvblic  larcstakenta 
icpraacnt  a  total  vaste.  or  a  partial  vastc.  or 
a  n«C  gato*    What  ts  the  balance  sheet? 

In  general.  I  thlnt  «e  can  saj  that  much 
depends  cr  vhat  sort  ot  pubUc  InTestmcnt 
v«  are  tallUng  aboat.  and  tbe  degree  of  sde- 
quacT  of  that  tumuwtax  in  the  Ucbt  of  the 
need  ;t  tries  to  mac*. 

U  a  man's  roo<  Is  IwiUnf.  tt  vUl  pat  him 
to  Invest  in  mare  pots  and  pans  to  put  m  the 
attic  to  catch  tbe  dr.p  That  sarcs  the 
plaster  and  paint  In  the  flxxsrs  below.  Bven 
the  minimura  sort  of  public  expenditure  in 
ptckinc  up  the  pines  of  wreckage  left  b7  the 
proasasBS  of  hlatory  has  a  mooetary  Justlflca- 
tioa  of  a  aort.  Property  ralties  are  higher 
and  people  rest  more  securely  when  eTeryone 
feels  that  tbe  police  system  Is  doing  an  ade- 
quate job  in  restraining  crimes  cf  violence. 
Tba  vaneral  aeonoaiy  has  greater  stability 
and  conttnnlnf  purehastng  pov-er  when  there 
la  adequate  oncmploTment  insurance  and 
when  social  security  for  the  aged  main- 
tains the  purchasing  power  c!  the  older  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  A  sick  man  who 
gets  well  quickly  Is  a  better  producer  than 
one  vhose  absenteeism  is  high  because  of 
recurrent  illnes 

But  any  vue  householder  knows  that  It 
Is  belter  to  fix  the  roof  than  to  run  around 
the  attic  with  pots  and  pans  every  time  a 
ahower  comes.  Whether  he  will  put  on  a 
slate  roof  or  use  shakes  or  shingles  or  asphalt 
and  gravel  will  depend  on  a  lot  of  factors  of 
Judgment  and  pocketbook  But  he  knows 
that  a  tight  root  Is  better  than  a  leaky  one, 
that  a  tight  roof  pays  off  From  year  to  year 
he  cannot  point  to  exact  flnanclal  returns  on 
a  good  rocf.  but  he  can  know  that  he  has 
not  had  to  plaster  the  back  bedroom  after 
every  sprizg  ram. 

So  It  is  with  these  Investments  In  human 
resotirces.  Certainly  we  shall  never  see  the 
time  when  there  will  be  uo.  leaks  in  the  Tool. 
when  we  shall  never  need  to  spend  some- 
thing to  help  the  aSlcted  and  the  unfortu- 
nate But  we  also  know  that  the  wisest  ex- 
penditure Is  that  which  reduces  to  the  mini- 
mum the  number  of  pets  and  pans  we  have 
to  keep  in  the  attic  of  the  Nation,  a  policy 
which  keeps  the  roof  as  tight  as  poasible. 

Tike  It  in  tbe  health  field,  for  example. 
Every  year  the  Nation  losas  a  stzi>ble  sum 
because  of  shcrt-term  illness,  incapacitation, 
and  partial  disability  Estimates  for  1947 
put  tbe  figure  as  high  as  9r7.(X)0.0OO.0O0  a 
year  which  the  productive  economy  loses 
from  these  three  caiiaes  alone.  I  pass  over 
the  Iocs  of  production  which  oomes  because 
of  the  premature  deaths  of  workers,  esti- 
mated for  the  same  year  at  about  37.000,000 
life-years  annually,  a  loss  of  around  •ll.OOO.o 
000.000  in  production  and  wages  each  year 
through  premature  death  That  Is  over  and 
beyond  the  direct  losses  from  underproduc- 
tion by  the  living 

Mow,  put  over  against  this  annual  loss  the 
flgtirt  of  what  we  spend  for  medical  and 
health  services.  We  are  losing  more  tlian 
twenty-seveu  billions,  about  10  percent  of 
the  annual  production,  because  of  poor 
health;  but  In  1&47  we  spent  only  about  eight 
and  one-half  billions,  about  3  percent  of  the 
national  p.'-uduct.  for  medical  and  health 
services.  That  included  all  funds,  private 
and  public,  spent  on  medical  and  health 
services.     Private  individuals  and  oncaxilza- 


T.  :..«  <p.^r.t  by  far  the  largest  share  of  thla^ 
s.x  j.r.u  o:;e-r-ai:  billions.  .Ml  po-.ernments — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — together  spent  leas 
than  two  billions  for  medical  care  and  pre- 
vention, including  all  r:-r>arch  and  Includ- 
ing expenditures  fer  veterans'  health  pro- 
grmms.  That  s  an  over-all  view.  Now  look 
at  a  few  specifics. 

Cancer 

The  report  of  the  Hoover  Comirisslon's 
task  force  on  public  welfare  calculates  what 
might  happen  if  an  adequate  program  of 
treatment  of  cancer  were  mtroduced.  With- 
out waiting  for  any  further  progress  in  re- 
search, merely  using  what  we  now  know 
about  cancer,  the  task  force  report  conclvdes 
that  more  than  95.000  premature  deaths 
could  be  prevented  every  year  if  the  services 
and  facilities  m  the  best  cancer-control  cen- 
ters were  available  throughout  the  country. 
Tbe  Hoover  report  cites  a  study  for  one  State 
which  shows  that  about  half  of  the  cancer 
patients  are  under  60  years  of  age.  And  it 
conc!i:des  "a  very  considerable  number  of 
productive  years  may  be  saved  by  the  wide- 
spread application  jf  known  cancer-control 
methods.  As  research  improves  the  results 
of  treatment,  the  outlook  will  undoubtedly 
improve  further." 

Tu  brrculosis 
Today  we  know  how  to  control  tubercu- 
losis. But  we  are  not  doing  it.  Tuberculosis 
takes  a  wage  earner  away  from  his  family 
and  away  from  his  Job  for  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  loss  in  earnings,  it  costs  a  lot 
for  medical  care  and  family  maintenance 
(Often  borne  by  the  community).  And  we 
still  have  a  half  million  cases  of  tuberculosis 
In  the  country.  The  expenditure  today  of  a 
little  more  effort  and  money  would  save 
literally  millions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

Malaria 

Everyone  knows  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
conquest  of  malaria  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Nearly  the  same  thlnrj  is 
cow  true  In  this  country.  Only  a  few  years 
1  go.  malaria  was  a  direct  cause  of  poverty  In 
the  United  States.  Malaria  time  is  farm- 
ing time  This  disease  puts  people  to  bed 
when  they  need  to  be  out  in  the  fields,  caus- 
ing ?.ullertng  in  families,  in  whole  commun- 
ities, in  whole  States.  Peuple  are  kept  poor 
when  they  cannot  grow  the  crops.  And  peo- 
ple who  have  the  malaria  parasite  in  their 
bleed  are  too  tire  J  to  care  If  their  crops  are 
bad  or  their  house:  are  run  down.  Malaria 
makes  them  poor  In  pocketbook  and  poor  in 
spirit  Before  the  war  It  was  crtlmated  that 
malaria  cost  the  Nation  approximately  one- 
half  billion  dollars  annually  In  lost  produc- 
tion m  the  17  Southern  Slates  alone.  But  we 
are  no  longer  merely  putting  rusty  kettles 
and  piiils  under  that  leak.  The  last  knock- 
out campaign,  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated an  average  of  ab<jut  nine  million 
dollars  a  year,  is  proving  even  more  success- 
ful than  expected.  The  complete  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  malaria  Is  In  sight.  The  successful 
co.itrol  of  malaria  baa  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural progress  of  the  .South  which  we  have 
witnessed  In  recent  years. 

We  might  go  on  through  a  loz.g  list  of  dis- 
eases—typhoid fever,  tetanus,  smallpox, 
meningitis,  plague,  yellow  fever,  the  venereal 
diseases,  and  cholera.  The  story,  based  on 
experience  with  the  armed  forces.  Is  sub- 
stantially a  repetition  of  what  we  have  Just 
been  saying  about  these  other  great  scourges 
of  mankind.  In  a  study  of  the  white  males 
from  20  to  85.  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
a.ice  Co  estimates  that  nearly  4  years  could 
be  added  to  working  life  expectancy  at  age  20 
and  that,  for  this  entire  group,  the  elimina- 
tion of  premature  death  through  the  control 
of  the  15  major  causes  of  deaths  would  add 
178  500.000  working  years  to  the  labor  force. 

Do  we  need  any  more  argument  to  convince 
u«  that  the  Nation  would  be  healthier. 
■  trcn^er,  and  more  prosperous  if  we  stopped 


thinking  In  terms  of  catching  th"  drip  under 
the  leaks  and  began  to  act  in  terms  of  more 
effective  protection? 

Another  field  in  which  Investment  In 
human  resources  pays  off,  and  one  In  which 
the  actual  dollars  and  cents  pay-off  can  be 
demonstrated  with  startling  clarity,  is  the 
work  of  the  CfUce  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. In  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Here 
are  some  facts: 

If  we  do  not  rehabilitate  a  dependent  per- 
son, it  costs  us.  In  public  funds,  anywhere 
between  8500  and  $1,400  each  year  to  main- 
tain that  man  and  his  family  at  a  mlrlmum 
level  of  subrlsience.  That  cost  goes  right 
on.  year  after  year.  But  Instead  of  that, 
we  can  spend  an  average  of  $445  a  year  to 
rehabilitate  a  man  and  pay  it  only  once. 
That  man  then  removes  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  public-assistance  lists — be- 
comes a  wage  earner  and  family  supporter; 
and  within  5  years  he  has  paid  back  through 
income  tax  alone,  the  total  cost  of  his  re- 
habilitation. Over  the  average  life  span  of 
rehabilitated  persons,  every  one  of  them  pays 
back,  on  the  average,  directly  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  income  la.xes,  ten  times  as 
much  as  It  costs  to  rehabilitate  him.  In 
1949  alone,  the  wage  product. on  of  persons 
rehabilitated  increased  from  $17,000,000  a 
year  before  rehabilitation  to  $93,OQ2J4po  after 
rehabilitation. 

These  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  net 
returns  that  come  through  medical  and 
health  services  and  rehabllitat'->n  are 
matched  by  no  less  dramatic  facts  from  many 
other  fields  of  public  investment.  Just  as  a 
vast  -ystem  of  feeder  roads,  built  mainly  at 
public  expei.se.  Is  essential  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  farms;  Just  as  the 
Industrial  and  agricultural  potential  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  has  blossomed  with  the 
coming  of  electrical  power  and  flood  control, 
accompanied  by  wise  programs  of  soil  con- 
servation and  education:  Just  as  our  great 
-•system  of  free  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  given  us  a  literate  and  Intelligent 
people  whose  productive  capacity  has  gone 
Into  the  building  of  a  nation  stron?  and 
prosperous  beyond  anything  that  previous 
history  or  contemporary  experience  in  other 
countries  could  dream — Just  so.  the  time  has 
come  to  give  clear  and  explicit  recognition 
to  the  public  and  private  bjnefit  derived 
from  Investments  in  human  welfare  of  all 
kinds. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  It  Is  wise 
pMlcy  to  replenish  and  renew  our  natural 
resources.  E.\perience  with  the  dust  bowl  of 
the  1930  s  In  our  great  Southwest,  with  the 
denuding  of  our  mountains  by  the  timber- 
man's  axe,  of  the  polluting  of  cur  streams 
and  the  decimation  of  wildlife— these  ex- 
periences have  taught  us  that  mankind  pros- 
pers only  as  natural  resources  are  renewed  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  they  are  consumed.  In- 
vestments In  human  resources  also  p.iy  off. 
But  let  me  be  clear  that  the  case  lor  such 
Investment  by  no  means  rests  solely  on  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
salvaging  of  human  dignity  which  comes 
through  every  good  deed  of  human  sympathy 
is  beyond  money  value.  A  i?enuine  concern 
for  one's  fellows  is  firmly  rooted  in  American 
tradition,  and  Its  fruits  are  of  Incalculable 
value.  The  quality  of  American  life  Is  better 
because  of  the  spiritual  heritage,  which 
stresses  this  concern.  And  the  quality  of 
every  community  Is  better  because  hospitals 
and  schools  and  playgrounds  and  libraries 
have  been  built  and  staffed  and  supported. 
Investments  in  human  rcsouices- in  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  every  human  being— la 
beyond  price  cr  profit.  The  fact  that  they 
do  pay  off  is  not  a  jusllflcation.  It  Is  an 
additional  dividend. 

At  the  same  time,  these  facts  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  this  dividend  provide  an  Im- 
portant perspective  on  the  question  of  who 
pays  for  these  Investments. 

Some  people  might  put  it  this  way— that 
Government  Investments  in  human  resources 
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pay  for  themselves.  That  la  true  aa  far  as  It 
goes.  But  It  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  la 
also  true  that  private  Investments  In  human 
resources  pay  lor  themselves — a  fact  to  which 
every  field  of  private  business  will  testify. 

For  myself,  I  would  prefer  to  put  It  this 
way:  Wisely  planned  Investments  in  human 
resources,  both  private  and  public,  not  only 
lift  the  quality  of  life  by  salvaging  and  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  man  In  the  face  of  an 
impersonal  society;  these  private  and  public 
Investments  pay  off.  too,  through  the 
strength  and  happiness  and  leisure  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people,  and  through  the  un- 
dergirding  of  our  Amn-lcan  way  of  life. 
And  rightly  planned,  these  Investments  In 
human  resources  also  pay  a  rich  dividend  In 
dollar  values-  both  through  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  through  saving  great  money 
losses  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
general  public  If  these  Investments  were  not 
made. 

n 

It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  Investments  In 
human  resources  pay  for  themselves.  It  la 
another  thing  to  Inquire  as  to  the  source  of 
the  funds  for  this  investment. 

In  reality,  the  total  amount  Invested  In 
human  welfare  comes  from  one  ultimate 
source,  and  only  one:  It  comes  out  of  what 
Is  produced  The  funds  Invested  in  human 
resources  are  a  charge  on  the  gross  national 
product  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  because 
the  return  on  these  Investments  show  up  In 
exactly  the  same  place — as  Increases  in  the 
gross  national  product.  Investments  In  hu- 
man resources  are  paid  out  of  the  national 
product,  just  as  they.  In  turn,  pay  off  with 
an  increase  in  that  product 

The  flow  of  these  funds  for  investment  re- 
sources is  prlnclpidly  through  three  chan- 
nels: ta)  Individual  pending  and  donations 
are  out  of  personal  income:  (b)  corporate 
spending  and  donations  out  of  corporate  In- 
com':  and  (c)  public  spending  oirt  of  tax 
revenues.  Sometimes  the  Investment  Is  a 
personal  one.  as  when  a  man  sees  his  den- 
tist regularly  at  his  own  cost,  or  when  he 
gives  to  the  community  chest  out  of  his  per- 
sonal income.  Sometimes  the  Investment  is 
corporate,  as  when  a  company  Introduces 
measures  of  Industrial  health  and  safety  or 
adds  a  pension  plan  or  community  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  its  operating  budget.  Both 
Individuals  and  corporations  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  voluntary  and  private 
philanthropic  agencies  and  Institutions 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  this  Nation  to  Its  present  high 
level  of  well-being. 

And  I  wish  to  leave  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  as  to  my  attitude  toward  private  phi- 
lanthropy In  its  Investments  In  human  re- 
sources. The  remarkable  story  of  philan- 
thropic effort  In  this  Nation  Is  one  of  the 
finest  chapters  in  American  history.  It  Is 
the  story  of  wise  and  expanding  Investments 
In  human  welfare,  and  Its  p&j-oB  is  undeni- 
able. Every  investment  'hrough  private 
philanthropy,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  a 
wise  investment,  means  not  merely  the  sal- 
vaging of  the  individuals  benefiting  from  » 
the  philanthropy  but  also  the  enlargement 
and  enrichment  of  the  whole  economy  of  the 
people. 

But  the  total  capital  Investment  In  human 
welfare  cannot  come  exclusively  through 
private  and  corporate  donors — and  even  If 
It  could,  there  are  sound  reasons  why  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the  whole 
loud.  What  private  enterprises  or  philan- 
thropies should  or  could  undertake  to  rid  the 
Nation  of  malaria?  Many  important  Invest- 
ments In  human  resources  and  human  wel- 
fare call  for  concerted  action  throughout  a 
whole  community,  a  whole  State,  the  entire 
Nation.  Sometimes  these  activities  involve 
the  use  of  the  police  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment (as  in  controlling  the  pollution  of 
water  and  airl.  'n  most  cases  they  call  for 
the  kind  of  combined  operations  which  can 


only  be  achieved  through  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  private  and  public  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Consider,  for  example,  how  far  along  we 
would  be  in  education  In  this  country  If  uni- 
versal free  compulsory  schooling  had  not 
been  adopted.  We  would  still  be  In  the  days 
of  the  private  tirtor  and  the  private  academy 
for  the  children  of  the  few.  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  many  continued  In  Illiteracy  and 
Ignorance.  At  the  same  time,  our  great  pri- 
vate schools  and  universities  are  Invaluable 
to  sound  education;  thus  public  and  private 
together  further  our  national  welfare. 
Where  would  transportation  be  today  if  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  had  not  In- 
vested huge  sums  In  free  public  highways? 
Motorists  would  be  stopped  at  every  cross- 
roads to  pay  another  toll,  and  our  roads 
would  be  today  where  canals  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
patches  the  roof  over  his  own  particular  bed. 
If  he  permits  It  to  rain  on  the  pantry  and  the 
parlor  which  others  use  as  well  as  he,  yet. 
since  all  will  benefit  from  having  a  dry  roof 
over  the  entire  house,  ought  not  all  to  share 
In  putting  on  a  good  roof? 

This,  then,  is  the  Justification  or  public  In- 
vestment In  addition  to  private  Investment 
In  human  resources :  (1 )  sometimes  the  Job 
is  too  big  for  private  endeavor  to  do  without 
public  aid;  (2)  sometimes  the  Job  calls  for 
the  doing  of  things  which  only  Government 
can  do;  and  (3)  since  everybody  benefits,  it 
is  only  fair  for  everybody  to  share  in  the 
support. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Interest  these  days 
In  the  notion  of  a  capital  budget  as  it  Inter- 
prets the  meaning  of  public  expenditures  for 
enduring  purposes.  It  is  argued  with  some 
cogency  that  the  only  fair  way  to  Interpret 
the  total  expenditure  of  Government  Is  to 
divide  that  expenditure  between  the  Items 
which  represent  current  ojjerations  and 
those  which  represent  long-term  Invest- 
ments. It  Is  silly,  for  example,  to  put  the 
entire  costs  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Into 
the  budget  for  the  years  bracketed  by  its 
period  of  construction.  Any  wise  industry 
talces  its  capital  tavestments  and  sets  up  ac- 
counts which  amortize  the  value  of  that  In- 
vestment over  the  life  span  of  the  capital 
goods  purchased.  Should  not  wise  Govern- 
ment policy  also  begin  to  speak  of  tae  en- 
during Investments  which  are  annually  paid 
for  ort  of  each  budget,  and  let  the  invest- 
ment Itself  be  charged  over  agaln.st  the  life 
span  of  the  capital  goods  which  are  ptir- 
chased?  And  if  there  be  any  merit  m  that 
suggestion,  then  I  am  ready  to  urge  a  corol- 
lary which  Is  at  least  as  Important  The 
same  principle  applies  to  investments  In 
human  resources.  Fundi  Invested  in  human 
welfare  can  properly  be  thought  of  as  In- 
vestments which  pay  back  their  returns  over 
the  Hie  span  of  the  people  who  benefit. 
Just  as  surely  as  a  farmers  tractor  which 
costs  him  $800  and  lasts  8  years  actually 
costs  Mm  only  $100  a  year  for  capital  Invest- 
ment, so  fc'.so  $445  Invested  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  disabled  worker  who  thereby  be- 
comes a  productive  worker  for  30  years  costs 
less  tLan  $15  a  year  over  the  life  span  of  the 
man  In  whom  that  capital  is  l'*  ested. 

Take  education.  Would  anyone  question 
that  th:  money  Invested  In  a  child's  school- 
ing pays  dividends?  And  should  the  total 
cost  of  education  be  charged  against  the 
12  to  16  years  of  school  attendance— or 
against  tne  whole  lifetime  during  which  the 
individual — and  society — reap  its  benefits? 
Our  Investments  in  future  scientists  and 
skilled  workers — and  alert  citizens — are  as 
truly  fundamental  investments  as  our  In- 
vestments in  highways  and  hydroelectric 
power. 

My  argument  can  now  be  summarized  In 
a  single  sentence:  Investments  in  human 
resources  come  cut  of  the  total  national 
product,  flow  through  both  private  and  pub- 
lic channels  as  they  are  invested  in  human 


beings,  and  in  turn  pay  off  In  an  Increased 
national  product  as  well  as  In  human  hap- 
piness and  effectiveness.  These  are  what  I 
term  basic  investments  In  human  resourcea. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  leave  entirely  to  the 
area  of  what  is  debatable  any  questions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  how  much  should  be  invested 
at  what  time  In  which  human  welfare  en- 
terprise. The  free  play  of  debate  and  dls- 
ctisslon  in  the  light  of  what  research  and 
experience  uncover  is  the  only  means  which 
a  democratic  people  should  employ  in  plan- 
ning and  making  their  Investments  in 
human  resources  or  natural  resources.  But 
what  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  In  the  doubt- 
ful limbo  of  the  undiscussed  is  tbe  matter 
on  which  we  have  been  speaking  tonight. 
Investments  in  human  resources  are  Invest- 
ments which  la)  come  out  of  the  total  na- 
tional product  and  (b)  feed  back  Into  the 
total  national  product  at  least  as  much  aa 
they  cost — and  usually  much  more  than 
they  cost — and  can  properly  be  considered 
as  hard-headed,  long-term  Investments. 

m 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  full  Justification 
of  this  Investment  can  be  measured  In  dollars 
and  cents  On  the  contrary,  at  every  step  of 
my  argument  I  have  insisted  that  there  are 
other  dimensions  which  are  primary  and 
basic,  and  that  the  money  return  is  simply 
an  added  dividend. 

I  am  one  of  those — and  there  are  many  of 
us.  both  In  and  out  of  Ov  vemment — who 
believe  deeply  In  the  prac'.ice  of  self-help 
and  mutual  aid.  as  these  have  come  down  to 
us  through  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  Investments  In 
human  resources  even  if  they  did  not  pay 
of!  financially.  It  would  b«  a  strange  kind  of 
concern  for  one's  fellows  which  would  check 
each  generous  Impulse  with  a  prudential 
caution — just  as  It  would  t>e  a  futile  con- 
cern which  would  debase  each  generous  im- 
pulse into  an  empty  day  dream. 

The  practical  argument  in  behalf  of  these 
investments  comes,  actually  to  this:  bread 
cast  up>on  the  waters  returns  after  many 
days- -an  ancient  truth  which  we  have  on  the 
best  authority.  Deep  in  the  wellsprlngs  of 
humanity  Is  a  noble  Impulse  of  human  worth 
and  human  dignity  on  which  we  must  and 
can  rely,  if  our  children  are  to  realize  the 
full  stature  of  their  heritage. 


Addre$$  of  Rct.  Georf  e  S.  L  Coaaor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTIR  FURCOLO 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATTVES 

Monday  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  the  Members  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  address  of  welcome 
to  Most  Reverend  Christopher  Joseph 
Weldon,  delivered  by  Rev.  George  S.  L. 
Connor,  on  >^LaIf  of  clergy,  in  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  on 
March  24.  1950: 

It  la  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  brief  word  on  this  happy  occasion 
for  the  priests  and  people  of  the  diocese  of 
Springfield.  If  a  man  would  travel  from 
New  York  City  east  and  north  through  Con- 
necticut he  would  come  to  the  historic  Sute 
of  Massachusetts.  If  he  entered  that  sec- 
tion nearest  to  New  York  Le  would  find  him- 
self in  a  lovely  country  known  as  western 
Massachusetts.  Thi.s  is  a  land  of  thriving 
cities,  historic  towns,  green  meadows,  roU- 
Lig  hills,  winding  rivers  and  purple-tinted 
mountains.     There  is  in  it  a  quiet  beauty 
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axKl  a  refined  nufaMnbee  that  only  the 
taA&d  of  Cxi  cculd  beetov.  In  the  north 
wtacr*  the  Green  liountains  of  Vermont  cast 
tlMb'  shadow  over  the  verdant  fields  of 
the  majestic  Connecticut 
fHitty  on  her  course  A  traveler  fol- 
lovtnf  that  rlrer  south,  could  see  aomt  oC 
tbtt  strength  and  beauty  of  the  dloccae  of 
aiMliUfttld.  OrrcnfleHL  the  gateway  to  the 
Moltawk  Trail  would  be  hte  first  stop  He 
would  find  there  broad  streets  and  sprcad- 
tBf  rims,  green  fields  and  ccdontal  homes. 
tat  h*  voirid  find  there  too  a  Tlgarous 
cliuicl*.  with  magBifleent  school,  and  a 
Oithoiac  boapltal  earing  for  the  stck  of  this 
lovdy  section.  Below  Greenfield  the  river 
feeda  a  farm  land  second  to  none  in  the 
Kast.  Grest  fields  of  tobacco  and  onions 
Una  ber  ban^  and  stretch  off  to  the  rcll- 
iBf  hiUs  in  the  distance.  A  sturdy  Polish 
pcofle  viTh  the  background  of  their  Chris- 

I  tlaa  faith   has   gradually  taken   over   these 

farms  from  their  Yankee  ne;ght>crs.  and  the 
historic  towns  of  DeerSeld  and  HatfieM  ar.d 
Badley  know  cow  the  sound  of  marching 
feet  on  the  way  to  Catholic  worship.  Still 
foUevlng  the  rlrer  our  traveler  would  come 
to  the  beautiful  city  of  Northampton.  This 
is  th*  center  of  a  section,  where  education 
is  a  business,  and  «bere  the  renowned  cot- 
leges  of  Smith.  Mount  Ho! yoke.  Amherst, 
and  University  of  Massachusetts  cater  to 
the  youth  of  this  land.  The  church  is 
standing  ::uard  there,  striving  earnestly  to 
protect  the  sound  principles  of  Christianity 
in  a  youth  that  needs  this  protection.  She 
stancte  there  not  In  the  spirit  cf  apology  or 
defense    but    with    an    aggressiveness    that 

J  makes  even  the  scoffer  stop  and  investigate. 

And  because  the  truth  is  in  her  she  Is  win- 
ning converts   from  a  group  that   ridiculed 
■  her    claims   because,    though   scholars,    they 
never  fcnew  the  beauty  of  her  doctrine. 

Still  the  nver  rolls  on  toward  the  sea. 
Her  banks  grow  farther  apart,  her  descent 
becomes  more  rapid,  she  develops  more 
power  as  she  rtishes  into  Holyoke  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  Indvistry  in  a  city  that  will  mate 
our  new  bishop  proud  and  happy  Nestling 
•long  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Connecticut 
she  h.%s  imbibed  into  her  spirit  some  of  the 
grandeur  and  grace  of  the  river  that  en- 
folds ber.  She  has  a  heart  to  love  and  a 
will  to  do.  and  these  she  has  used  moet  ef- 
fectively in  producing  a  way  of  life  that 
marks  her  distinctly  as  a  genuine  Catholic 

'  city      She  has  magnificent  churches,   many 

i  of  them,  a  Catholic  schf«l  population  larger 

than  the  public-school  enrollment,  hospitals, 
day  nursery,  two  Did  peoples  homes,  two 
orphanages,  a  mother  house  of  the  Sisters 
of  Providence,  and  many  other  evidences  cf 
a   faith   that   Is  deep  and    productive      The 

I  faith  has  been  well  planted  in  Holyoke 

Juft  below  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
lies  the  city  of  Chifopee.  the  heme  of  the 
first  Catholic  school  In  our  diocese  and  the 
sltr  of  our.  Diocesan  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
tne  Kims  Chic<>f>ee  is  a  city  composed  of 
Poles.  French,  and  Irish,  with  a  few  Yankees 
thrown  in  to  keep  the  peace.  The  churches 
there  are  numerous,  the  schools  strong,  the 
faith  deep,  and  the  Catholic  way  of  life  the 

I  accepted  rule  in  a  city  where  three-fourths 

'  of    the    population    claim    allegiance    to   our 

church  As  you  stand  in  Chlcopec  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  you  took  across  to 

I  the   thriving   town   of  West   Sprlngfleld.     It 

is  a  lovely  rambling  town  clinging  for  miles 
to  the  river  s  bank  and  quietly  surveying  the 
activities  of  her  busier  neighbors  on  the 
other  shore.  West  Spruigflcld  is  served  by 
four  prugresftlve  parishes,  but  West  Spring- 
field serves  the  whole  diocese  by  the  prayers 
of  her  cloistered  D<jminicari  Nuns  and  by 
the  incfjnipafable  work  of  the  Bishop  O'Leury 
retreat  tKWM  conducted  by  the  zealous 
Passion  1st  Fathers. 

Two  bridi'es  lead  f.om  west  Sprlngf\eld  to 
UM  baart  of  the  Episcopal  bee     SprinisQeld  is 


known  as  the  city  of  homes.  It  is  a  good 
name,  and  we  trust  always  she  may  live  up 
to  it  Springfield  is  a  good  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  we  know  that  Bishop  Weldon 
will  find  there  a  home  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  word  with  all  the  Joy  and  comfort 
that  only  a  real  home  m.iy  bring.  Spring- 
field Is  a  center  of  industry  and  commerce 
but  with  a  background  of  culture  and  re- 
finement that  makes  living  there  a  delight- 
ful experience  for  one  who  seeks  the  good 
things  in  life.  No  more  about  Springfield 
for  a  new  bishop  soon  finds  out  all  there 
is  to  know  about  his  Episcopal  city. 

But  is  there  no  more  to  the  diocese  of 
Springfield?  Oh,  yes.  If  you  Journey  di- 
rectly westward  from  the  Episcopal  city  you 
will  enjoy  an  expe.lence  that  has  thrilled 
many  who  have  traveled  broadly  In  this 
glorious  land  of  ours.  Eight  miles  from 
Springfield  you  will  find  yourself  In  the  hus- 
tling city  cf  Westfleld.  It  is  not  big  in  pap- 
ulation, but  It  Is  btj;  in  spirit,  where  people 
of  many  nations  have  Joined  forces  to  make 
a  community  where  living  Is  good.  The 
church  is  there,  too,  speaking  many  lan- 
guages, but  teaching  one  doctrine,  the  sav- 
ing doctrine  of  Christ's  divine  revelation. 

Still  traveling  westward  you  ccme  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  and  soon  begin 
the  climb  up  Jacob's  ladder  And  as  you 
climb  yo'a  re.ndily  see  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream.  For  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  mountains,  the  tum- 
bling waters  of  the  cnrushlng  streams,  the 
myriads  of  majestic  trees  piercing  the  heav- 
ens, the  whole  scene  flooded  with  a  green- 
ness greener  than  anything  this  side  of  Ire- 
land, gives  one  a  foretaste  of  the  heaven, 
where  the  scriptural  ladder  terminated. 

From  the  summit.  2.300  feet  above  sea 
level,  you  may  feast  your  eyes  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Berkshires  unfolding  befo  e  you.  Down 
in  the  valley  how  eagerly  you  seek  out  the 
secluded  grandeur  of  Lenox,  the  soft  beauty 
of  Stockbridge.  the  entrancing  loveliness  cf 
Great  Bamngton.  and  the  arresting  peace 
of  all  the  towns  nestling  so  gently  at  the  foot 
of  the  Berkshires.  In  all  these  towns 
churches  as  beautiful  as  the  hills  that  enfold 
them  minifter  to  the  needs  of  a  devout  Cath- 
olic people,  while  the  great  religious  orders 
takiiig  over  the  elaborate  estates  of  the  rich 
have  i»killfully  turned  them  to  the  works  of 
religion 

Turning  north  at  Lenox  this  road  takes 
you  through  a  vista  of  enchanting  scenery 
until  suddenly  it  bend^  and  there  below  you 
is  the  city  of  Pitlsfteld.  'he  heart  of  the  Berk- 
shire hills.  Pittjfleld  Is  an  unusual  city. 
Today  she  Is  highly  Industrialized,  her  marts 
of  commerce  are  busy,  and  yet  she  retains 
some  of  the  quiet  t  jgance.  the  rustic  charm, 
the  inviting  friendliness  of  the  days  when 
the  hursf>  and  carriage  with  pomp  paraded 
down  her  aristocratic,  elm-shaded  South 
Street  The  catholicity  of  Ptttsfleld.  like  the 
city,  is  unusual.  The  people  are  friendly, 
cooperative,  and  highly  progresilve.  Par- 
ishes there  have  multiplied  very  rapidly, 
s'.-hools  have  been  built,  a  magnificent  Cen- 
tral High  School  cr  /wnmg  them  all.  a  mod- 
ern, perfectly  equipped  St  Luke's  Hospital 
cares  for  the  sick  and  InSrm.  and  a  Catholic 
Community  C:;nter  caters  to  the  recreational 
and  social  needs  of  the  people.  Pittsfleld  is 
a   pr  igreyslve   city. 

The  last  'eg  of  the  Journey  takes  you 
northward.  Skirting  the  mighty  Greylock 
Mountain  you  pa^s  through  the  Catholic 
town  of  Adams  with  her  three  splendid 
parishes,  and  come  to  the  city  In  the  moun- 
tains. North  Adams.  This  Is  a  rugged  city 
for  the  mountains  dip  down  almost  to  the 
main  street,  and  the  peuple  In  It  are  ruj- 
ged  They  have  four  excellent  parishes  with 
Ihre'  schools  and  a  central  high  school  where 
the  Sisters  of  8t.  Joseph  have  been  tralnin;; 
the  y(  uth  of  several  generations.  A  step 
out  of  North  Adams  nnd  yru  are  In  Vermont. 
A  step  on  the  other  side  and  you  are  back 


In  New  York.  This  Is  the  end  of  your  Jour- 
ney. This,  Bishop  Weldon,  Is  your  diocese. 
It  is  a  good  diocese  with  a  fine  historical 
background,  and  many  of  us  love  It  sin- 
cerely. Because  we  love  It  we  ar«  happy 
today  to  welcome  as  our  new  bishop  the  ex- 
cellent choice  of  our  holy  father,  Most  Rev- 
erend Christopher  Joseph  Weldon.  We  can't 
do  much  for  you  today  except  to  proffer  our 
obedience  and  our  love.  These  we  give  you 
gladly  with  the  assurance  that  you  will  have 
a  long  life  as  bishop  of  Springfield.  We 
have  an  unique  pattern  for  our  bishops  there. 
We  treat  them  so  kindly:  we  make  their  liv- 
ing so  pleasant;  we  remove  so  many  diffl- 
ciilttes  from  their  path  that  they  live  many, 
many  years  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
our  diocese.  In  our  78  years  as  a  dlccese 
only  three  bishops  have  occupied  the  epi.«cfj- 
pal  throne.  Patrick  Thomas  O  Reilly  served 
22  years.  Thomas  Daniel  Beaven  directed  us 
for  28  years.  ai;d  our  late  beloved  Bishcp. 
Thomas  Mary  O'Leary  was  with  us  for  28 
years.  This  further  fact  U  worthy  of  com- 
ment, we  kept  all  of  them  so  well  so  long 
that  an  auxiliary  bishop  never  lived  in  the 
confines  of  our  diocese.  Be  of  good  heart, 
then.  Bishop  Weldon.  Your  stay  with  us 
should  te  long  and  happy.  We  are  receiv- 
ing you  in  the  full  flower  of  your  young,  vig- 
orous, manhood.  Your  every  movement 
gives  Indication  of  a  healthy  body  and  a  con- 
tented mind.  We  like  you  that  way.  and  a 
loyal  clergy,  a  zealous  sisterhood,  and  a 
devoted  laity  will  do  everything  to  keep  you 
as  you  are.  a  noble  successor  of  the  12 
apostles  of  Christ. 

Your  record  is  known  to  us.  We  have  been 
thrilled  by  your  achievements  in  the  priest- 
hood. Your  service  in  the  Navy  of  our  coun- 
try has  won  the  admiration  of  all.  By  the 
favor  of  His  Eminence.  Cardinal  Spellman,  I 
was  charged  as  vicar  delegate  in  the  Military 
Ordinariuw  to  visit  at  their  posts  all  the 
chaplains  of  New  England.  On  one  occasion 
I  called  at  the  naval  air  station  at  Quonset 
Point.  R.  I.  Did  you  ever  visit  Quonset  Point? 
It  is  the  station  de  luxe  of  the  Navy.  It  is 
ths  aristocrat  of  the  air  force.  It  has  an 
olBcers'  club  that  would  do  Justice  to  any 
institution  In  the  land.  We  met  there 
the  chaplain  in  charge.  He  was  an  upstand- 
ing, intelligent,  vigorous  young  priest  who 
organized  skillfully  the  spiritual  activities 
under  his  control.  He  understood  perlectly 
why  he  was  In  the  Navy  and  he  permitted 
nothing  to  Interfere  with  his  work  as  a  priest 
The  type  of  priest  In  the  service  was  uni- 
versally good,  but  in  my  memory  two  stood 
out  above  the  chers.  and  one  of  them  was 
Christopher  J.  Weldon.  This  estimate  of  his 
worth  was  later  confirmed  by  the  command- 
ing ofBcer  of  his  ship,  who  termed  him  "the 
ideal  chaplain  cf  a  fighting  ship. '  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  stated  that  "his 
outstanding  record  In  the  Navy  as  a  war- 
time chaplain  was  a  noteworthy  one." 

The  thought  of  service  seems  to  have  per- 
meated his  whole  life.  Everything  he  has 
turned  his  hand  to  he  has  done  well,  and 
his  hand  and  his  heart  have  been  turned  to 
many  things.  His  priesthood  Is  the  dominat- 
ing factor  of  his  life.  It  so  consumes  his 
being  that  the  days  seem  too  short  to  carry 
out  its  divine  mission.  A  bishop  is  the  ser- 
vant of  servants,  and  what  an  idoal  bishop 
this  man  will  be.  who  has  made  service  the 
driving  force  of  his  life.  His  best  friend 
communicating  with  me  has  said,  "wherever 
he  might  serve  that  area  will  profit  by  his 
service,  and  come  to  glory  In  his  complete 
dedication  to  the  cause.  I  am  glad  and  proud 
that  this  will  be  In  Springfield. "  Thus  spoke 
his  best  friend,  and  thus  we  speak.  We  are 
glad  and  proud  that  Springfield  will  be  the 
object  of  his  loving  care,  and  that  ours  shall 
t>e  the  Joy  to  glory  in  his  complete  dedication 
to  our  cause.  In  return  we  promise  him  the 
undivided  support  of  priestly  men.  and  the 
prayerful  service  of  m.Tn'y  ptli--ts. 

Oiu  buhop— ad  multos  anuoa. 
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The  Late  Generoso  Pope,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
deai,h  last  Friday  of  Generoso  Pope,  Sr., 
and  1  want  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
man. 

Gene  Pope's  passing  brings  to  an  end  a 
colorful,  dynamic,  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer. H^  came  to  America  from  Italy  a 
penniless  yoiing  immigrant  and  secured 
a  job  as  water  boy  with  one  of  the  con- 
struction companies  in  New  York. 
Through  diligence  and  hard  work  he  rose 
to  the  top  through  the  ranks,  became  a 
construction  superintendent,  and  later 
established  his  own  construction  com- 
pany. 

In  the  1920's  he  purchased  the  U  Pro- 
gresso  Atalo-Americano,  which,  through 
his  guidance,  became  the  largest  Italian- 
American  daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 
As  a  publisher  and  editor,  with  clarity 
and  forcefulness  he  made  known  to  the 
people  of  America  his  thoughts  upon 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 
His  was  never  a  doubting  voice.  He  was 
a  positive  character,  sure  of  the  right- 
ness  of  his  convictions,  and  loyal  always 
to  them. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  countless  in- 
dividuals were  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
works  and  America  is  likewise  the  real 
beneficiary  of  his  good  deeds. 

Progress  is  not  automatic.  The  world 
grows  better  because  people  wish  that  it 
shoald  and  because  they  take  the  right 
steps  to  make  it  letter.  Gene  Pope 
played  his  full  part  in  the  destiny  of 
America.  He  was  known  for  his  out- 
standing citizenship  and  his  manj'  phi- 
lanthropic works. 

He  was  the  masterful  advocate  of 
many  humanitarian,  educational,  polit- 
ical, and  r  ligious  causes  and  exerted 
wide  influence.  We  respect  him  for  his 
undaunted  courage  and  the  energy  and 
devotion  with  which  he  championed  all 
Just  causeo. 

He  was  loyal  to  the  very  core  of  his 
being,  loj-al  to  his  friends  and  family, 
loyal  to  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  loyal  to  his  adopted  coimtry 
which  pave  him  opportunity. 

He  recoemized  the  fact  that  he  owed 
much  to  America  and  made  a  magnifi- 
cent individual  contribution  to  the  in- 
spiration, th.  courage,  and  the  strength 
of  his  adopted  land.  In  turn,  America 
owes  much  to  men  like  him  who.  by  giv- 
ing of  their  best  energies  and  talents, 
have  done  much  to  guarantee  its  future 
existence  not  only  as  a  free  country  for 
Americans  but  the  hope  of  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  entue  world. 

Not  only  will  the  Italian-American 
people  miss  him— all  America  wiU 
mourn  him.  It  was  iry  pnvnlege  to 
krjw  him  personally,  and  to  know  him 


was  to  love  him.   His  death  is  a  personal 
blow  to  me. 

To  his  widow  and  his  family,  I  extend 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  sorrow. 


The  World's  Monetary  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\TS 

Wednesday,  AprU  26,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  inserted  herewith  an  Interesting 
and  illuminating  article  on  the  problems 
confronting  our  country  and  I  may  say 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  by  Mr. 
Prank  Lilly,  protninent  mining  statis- 
tician of  Spokane,  Wash.  Mr.  Lilly's 
article  follows: 

Thi  Woblo's  MoNZTAar  PaoELzacs 

Problems!  Problems!  Problems !— they 
abound  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
problems  of  war,  problems  of  peace.  There 
are  problems  of  overprroductlon  and  stir- 
pluses.  There  are  problems  of  shortages  and 
starvation.  There  are  Communist  problems. 
Socialist  problems,  health  problems,  and  dis- 
ease problems.  There  are  social  problems, 
racial  problems,  and  political  problems. 
There  are  labor  problems.  Industrial  prob- 
lems, and  housing  problems  There  are  de- 
fense !  roblema.  offense  problems,  tax  prob- 
lems, debt  problems,  economic  problems,  etc., 
and  almost  ad  infinitum. 

When  thoroughly  analysed,  all  of  the 
major  problems  largely  resolve  themselves 
into  monetary  problems.  Wars  cannot  be 
waged  without  money.  Peace  cannot  be  at- 
tained or  maintained  without  money.  In 
fact,  one  may  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  that  monetary  p.oblems  are  at 
the  root  of  wars,  and  a  corollary  of  this  fact 
Is  that  peace  can  be  establishwl  and  main- 
tained only  by  an  honest  monetiry  system. 

No  one  can  deny  that  most  of  the  health 
problems  of  the  world  could  be  solve  J,  or  at 
least  ameliorated,  with  money.  Money  would 
solve  most  of  our  social  problems  and  even 
some  of  cur  political  problems.  In  ."act, 
money  is  in  Itself  a  good  and  "xisitive  force; 
It  Is  only  the  greed  for  money  ("love  of 
money")  and  the  greed  for  the  power  that 
money  gives  that  is  evil. 

Th«  essayist  Swift  said  that  "Money  should 
\>e  In  the  heads  of  men  and  not  in  their 
hearts  "  I  Interpret  this  statement  to  mean 
that  money  is  a  proper  subject  for  thinking 
and  net  for  feeling.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  things  that  people  believe  they  know 
about  money  are  really  what  they  feel  about 
it. 

A  little  boy  from  the  city  slums  was  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  a  summer  camp  under  Lh« 
direction  of  a  social  worker  who,  one  day 
when  seme  baby  chicks  were  hatching, 
pointed  out  how  wonderful  It  was  that  the 
little  chicks  had  been  given  an  Instinct  with 
which  to  solve  the  problem  cf  getting  out  of 
their  shells.  The  little  bey's  comment  <as: 
•TTeah.  but  the  big  problem  is  hew  In  hell 
did  the  chicks  get  Into  the  shells." 

Therefore,  before  discussing  the  way  out  of 
the  world's  monetary  problems,  I  prcpoae 
that  we  first  corisider  how  we  got  into  the 
sheU. 

LOOKING    &ACXWAZD 

Briefly  reviewing  world  history,  ycu  will 
recall  that,  beginning  with  Greece,  or,  ftir- 


ther  back  with  Aaayrla  and  Babylonia,  and 
coming  en  down  to  the  present,  the  great 
nations  have  thrived  up  to  the  point  where 
they  became  greedy  and  aought  by  war  to 
grab  the  wealth  cf  their  neighbors.  All  of 
them  succeeded  to  an  extent,  but.  In  the 
end.  the  wars  they  waged  finally  plunged 
them  into  tiie  debts  that  destroyed  them. 

Debts  and  the  Devil  are  the  two  greateat 
negative  forcea  in  the  world.  Debt,  because 
It  is  negative,  enslaves  men  and  brings  de- 
cay to  civilizations  and  death  to  natlona. 
A  man  who  is  in  debt  la.  in  effect,  a  slave 
to  bla  creditors  and  slavery  fosters  Injustice. 
Debt  Is,  substantially,  synonymous  with  dan- 
ger, disaster,  dishonesty,  disease,  decline,  dis- 
sipation, dnd  death. 

The  D-bomb  of  debt  U  a  far  graater  dan- 
ger to  the  world  than  the  A-bomb  or  the 
H-tx3mb.  The  A-bomb  can,  of  courae,  kill 
in  units  of  thousands  and  poaalbly  the  H- 
bomb  could  kill  in  units  of  tens  of  thousands. 
The  D-bcmb  can  kill  the  souls  and  destroy, 
through  the  slow  death  of  lu  moral  fiber,  the 
millions  of  the  greatest  of  natlona. 

This  bomb  destroyed  Greece,  and  when 
Rome  plunged  lnt(.  debt.  It.  too.  was  doomed. 
The  Roman  Government,  by  the  way.  reaorted 
to  every  monetary  device  known  to  the  mod- 
em banking  rystem.  Including  the  fixing  of 
prices,  wagea.  etc.  and  resorted  to  every  finan- 
cial trick  that  in  recent  ye^r8  baa  been  used 
throughout  the  world  In  an  effort  to  managa 
its  monetary  system,  but  to  no  avail. 

Thinking  men  of  that  day  aaw  the  dangers 
of  inflation,  deflation,  and  managed  currency, 
but  the  demagogues  and  do-gooders  pre- 
vailed,  and  finally,  when  people  would  no 
longer  accept  the  dishonest  money  which 
had  been  created  out  of  and  on  Ita  debt. 
Rome  fell  and  plunged  the  world  into  600 
years  of  darkneas  because  there  was  no  hon- 
est money  with  which  to  maintain  the  in- 
dustrial and  cultural  elemenu  essential  to 
civilization. 

UntU  the  time  of  Nero.  Roman  money  was 
honest,  hard  money,  principally  in  the  form 
of  the  99-percent  pure  silver  denarius,  but 
there  was  not  enough  silver  denarii  and  gold 
to  provide  the  honest  money  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  was  being  expanded  by 
wars,  needed  to  meet  the  mounting  debt. 
Therefore,  as  In  our  day.  currenclee  In  the 
form  cf  credits  Issued  in  exchange  few  a 
debt,  were  utilized. 

The  time  came,  during  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, when  It  took  1.440  of  these  promla- 
tory  denarii,  or  rhe  equivalent  of  »216.  to 
buy  a  pound  of  steak.  The  lK>ardlng  of  gold 
and  silver  had  started  in  the  meantime  and 
meUl  mone/  all  but  disappeared.  Finally, 
after  the  more  prudent  Romana  had  con- 
verted their  currency  Into  bullion,  real  es- 
tate, jewelry,  and  anything  elae  that  had 
concrete  value,  the  debt-baaed  Roman  cur- 
rency went  the  wa.  that  waa  subsequently 
followed  by  the  paper  currency  of  Kubla 
Khan  In  China,  the  continental  currency  In 
t*-  3  United  States,  the  assignata  in  France, 
the  mark  in  Germany,  and  so  forth. 

TOOAT'S    WOKU)  DZBTS 

■What  la  the  debt  situation  as  it  exists  In 
the  wca^ld  today?  Almost  unt  ;llevably, 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  In  debt, 
the  United  States  most  of  all.  In  1914.  be- 
fore the  .•"irst  World  War,  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  only  a  little  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Today  it  is  over  $255,000,- 
000000.  In  other  words,  cur  debt  la  now 
ov  r  250  times  as  much  as  In  1914.  The  debt 
of  Prance  is  5«  times  what  It  wm  tn  1914. 
Canada's  debt  is  33  times;  Great  Britain's 
debt,  35  time*:  Australia's.  8  timea;  India's, 
4  times:  and  Mexico's.  3  times. 

In  comparison  with  1938,  the  United  Statea 
debt  has  increased  six  and  one-half  tlmca; 
France's,  five  times;  Canada's,  five  times; 
Great  Britain's,  three  times;  Australia's,  two 
times;  and  India's,  two  times.   Mexico  and 
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\>n«u*la.  on  the  other  hand,  have  redi;ce<i 
their  debts. 

There  u  a  lallacv  In  the  widespread  as- 
stunpUon  that  because  the  debt  ol  the  United 
States  U  largely  owed  to  it«  own  people,  it 
te  not  rMUy  an  Important  matter  This 
fallacy  can  best  be  appreciated  when  we  re- 
duce tike  situation  to  a  fani'.lT  basis  One 
or  OMTt  BMmbcrs  of  a  family  may  borrtiw 
tfom  other  membwi  of  the  family.  Including 
and  ether  relatives  but  If,  for  any 
these  debts  are  not  paid,  someone 
loees  We  all  know  how  often  this  happens 
In  the  best  of  families  and  with  the  best  of 
Intentions  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 

There  Is  s  ijreat  deal  of  fuzzy  thinking 
about  debts  because  too  often  both  the 
cr«litor  and  the  debtor  tend  to  thin*  of 
the  debt  as  an  asset  Sam  had  loaned 
Rastus  $20.  for  which  he  received  a  note. 
Time  passed,  a?  it  will,  and  Rastus  had  made 
no  payment.  Finally  Sam  collared  him  and 
said.  •New  Rastus.  if  you  dont  pav  this  note, 
rse  itwine  tear  It  up  •  To  this  threat.  Ras- 
tus t-dignantly  replied.  ""Tou  all  tears  up 
my  note  and  I  se  pwine  to  have  the  law  on 
you." 

Our  national  debt  far  exceeds  the  total 
aasassed  value  of  all  the  tax.'Able  property  In 
this  country  The  per  capita  debt  Is  ap- 
proximately $1,700.  Note  In  this  connection 
that  If  you  now  own  $1,500  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  you  are.  nevertheless,  ap- 
proximately $200  In  debt. 

It  is  beside  the  point  that  the  first  World 
War  and  the  Second  were  inevitable  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  debt  was  Justified 
by  the  circumstances.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  the  debt  must.  In  the  end.  be  paid  or 
repudiated.  Incidentally.  It  cannot  be  paid 
In  a  currency  created  by  debt  because  that 
would  amount  to  piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
compounding  the  debt. 

It  is  elementary  that  the  value  of  a  note 
or  a  bill  IS  not  m  the  debt  Involved,  but 
lies  in  the  abUlty  of  the  debtor  to  fulfill  the 
promise  to  pay  And  this  is  true  not  only 
for  individuals  but  also  for  nations. 

Withcut  the  shadow-  of  a  doubt,  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  Intended  to  pny  the  currency 
they  authorized  and  oblieated  themselves  to 
pay.  but  they  could  not  do  so  and  the  con- 
tinentals became  worthless  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  by  law  they  were  legal  tender. 
In  ih?  autumn  of  1779.  Congress  spurned 
the  idea  of  repudiation  as  ridiculous  but  less 
than  five  months  later  It  undertook  to  re- 
deem the  continentals  on  the  basis  of  40 
paper  dollars  for  one  silver  dollar — and  failed. 

The  founding  fathers,  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  paper  promise-to-pay  cur- 
rency, express'y  stipulated  that  tjnited 
States  money  should  be  gold  and  sil%er  coiiis, 
and  delegated  to  Cpjjgress  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  value/Th^reof  Thus,  only  gold  and 
silver  coins  coli'plj'With  the  monetary  pro- 
visions   of    the    Cfnlted    States    Constitution. 

THE    WAT    IN 

How  did  it  happen  that  we  got  our  present 
"shell  ■  of  debt-based  currency  notes  and  bills 
system  In  which  it  is  Illegal  for  a  citizen  to 
poRscfs  either  gold  coin  or  bullion,  and  in 
which  sliver  Is  given  minor  role  to  paper  cur- 
rency? The  answer  Is,  debt,  primarily  cre- 
ated fcy  war  and.  incidenully,  by  political 
expediency. 

Actually,  the  monetary  Eiiuailon  In  the 
United  States  today  Is  strikingly  similar  to 
what  It  was  in  Rome  when  Rome  was  lured 
away  from  honest  hard  money  Into  the  man- 
aged soft  currencies  that  resulted  in  Infla- 
tion, deflation,  debt  moratoriums.  Interest 
cancellations,  bank  holidays,  lanr"  banks  es- 
tablished to  help  the  farmers — and  finally 
disaster. 

War-debt  currency  Is  tainted  with  blood 
and  tears  because  It  Is  the  ill-begotten  child 
of  Mars  Such  currency  is  dishonest  in  that 
It  exacts  an  indirect  and  hidden  tax  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  It  u  buM:d  upon  an  Inier- 
est-beariag  debt. 


In  connection   with  our   Federal   Reserve 

notes  Congressman  Compton  I  Whits  points 
out  that  the  way  In  which  this  currency  is 
created  Is  "fine  except  for  the  taxpayer. 
•  •  •  The  Government  puts  up  its  bonds 
that  bear  interest  In  exchange  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes  that  do  not  bear  Interest." 
Incidentally.  It  is  not  generally  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  not  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Debt -based  currency  Is  good  only  for 
spending  and  for  loans  upon  which  to  col- 
lect interest:  It  Is  net  sound  saving  money 
becau.se  It  has  no  Intrinsic  value.  Such  cur- 
rency is  only  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a 
measure  of  price:  it  is  not  real  money  be- 
cause it  lacks  storage  of  value,  which  gold 
and  sliver  money  provide. 

Gold  and  silver  are  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal forms  of  wealth.  They  were  created 
and  suired  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  by  the 
Almighty  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
sweat  of  mans  brow  Either  in  the  form  of 
coin  or  bullion,  they  are  forms  of  wealth 
whose  value  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed,  even 
by  fire.  Gold  and  silver  money  is  honest 
money  because  it  provides  a  p?rmanent  stor- 
age of  value  in  addition  to  serving  as  a 
medium,  of  exchange  and  a  mearure  of  price. 

In  this  connection,  one  should  bear  In 
mind  that  no  business,  no  form  of  insurance, 
no  social  security  can  be  considered  safe 
unless  money  is  sound.  No  substitute  can  be 
as  good  as  the  thing  for  which  It  is  substi- 
tuted. The  fact  that  debt -based  paper  cur- 
rencies are  being  widely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hard  money  does  not  make  them  money. 
A  wooden  leg  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
blood,  bone,  and  muscle  leg.  You  can  walk 
with  a  wooden  leg,  but  you  cant  run  very 
fast  nor  Jump  very  far  If,  in  a  pinch,  you  need 
to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  yourself  against 
an  accident.  Debt-based  currency  is  a 
wooden  leg. 

The  contention  that  confidence  makes 
paper  debt-based  currency  the  equal  of  hard 
money  Is  at  best  a  half-truth  for.  In  any 
event.  It  applies  only  as  long  as  confidence 
Is  maintained.  Confidence  is  a  mental  atti- 
tude and  may  or  may  not  be  Justified  by 
subsequent  events.  The  Germans  were,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  confident  that  they  would 
win  the  recent  war,  but — 

DEBT-BOMB  EXPLOSIONS 

The  Roman  Empires  D-oomb  finally  ex- 
ploded in  a  chain  reaction  of  luflation-defla- 
tion-repudiatlon  that  plunged  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  Into  almost 
total  darkness.  No  nation  can  long  endure 
when  there  is  no  Inducement  for  it  to  labor 
and  produce  and  store  away  in  honest  money 
the  fruit  of  Its  efforts. 

Kublal  Khan  and  his  Mongol  army  came 
close  to  conquering  all  of  Europe,  but  his 
debt  problem,  which  he  :.trempted  to  solve 
with  paper  notes,  conquered  both  him  and 
the  huge  Chinese  Empire  that  had,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  grown  Into  the 
worlds  major  power.  Debt-based  currency 
broucht  inflation,  which,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  deflation  and  repudiation. 

During  a  period  of  200  years,  up  to  1780. 
France  defaulted  56  times.  Complete  repu- 
diation came  in  1796.  By  frequent  recourse 
to  devaluation  of  its  present  currency,  finally 
down  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War.  an- 
other repudiation  has  been  avoided.  Ger- 
many's .epualation  was.  of  course,  complete; 
lis  paper  currency  finally  becoming  worth 
less  than  the  paper  on  which  It  was  printed. 
Czarist  Russia  8  paper  currency  obligations 
were  also  completely  repudiated.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  the  value  of  German.  French,  and 
Ru.«islan  gold  coins  have.  In  the  meantime, 
more  than  doubled,  even  in  terms  of  United 
States  currency. 

GOLD    VALtJE    INCREASES 

England  has  met  Us  major  debt  crises  by 
increases  in  the  measuring  value  of  gold  in 


Us  monetary  system  and  or  devaluations 
which,  in  effect,  have  given  gold  a  higher 
working  value  in  the  country's  economy. 

In  England,  gold  was  priced  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $4  05  an  ounce  around  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Approx  mately  a 
century  later,  the  price  was  more  than 
doubled  to  approximately  $10  an  ounce  to 
offset  the  debt  incurred  during  the  War  of 
the  Roses.  By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  debts 
had  again  increased  and  the  price  cf  gold  was 
raised  to  nearly  $15  an  ounce.  The  debt  of 
the  Marlborough  wars  brought  on  an  In- 
crea.se  to  $24  33  an  ounce.  This  figure  proved 
to  be  a  little  higher  than  necessary  and  the 
price  reacted  to  around  $21.  Following  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  the  price  advanced  to  above 
$24  and  was  finally  pegged  at  $20.6'.'  an  ounce 
on  a  16-to-I  basis  with  silver,  which  was 
ample  t  the  time  because  silver  was  also  an 
Integral  part  of  the  monetary  system  with  a 
fixed  price  of  $1.25  an  ounce. 

The  chain  reaction  of  the  D-bomb  Is 
illustrated  by  the  events  that  followed  the 
First  World  War.  Great  Britain  wa  •  forced 
off  the  gold  standard  in  1918  and  by  1920  the 
price  of  gold  reached  $27.49  an  ounce  In  the 
free  market  which  was  then  permitted  in 
London.  In  1925  the  gold  standard  was  re- 
stored on  the  basis  of  the  old  $20  67  an  ounce, 
but,  as  this  figure  was  not  realistic  In  rela- 
tion to  the  debt.  Great  Britain  was  again 
forced.  In  September  1931,  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard  and  by  1933  the  gold  pi  .ce  was 
higher  than  ever,  ai  $30.38  an  ounce. 

In  the  meantime,  Germany  bad  liquidated 
Us  debt  by  repudiation,  and  France  had  de- 
valued the  franc  both  in  terms  of  sterling 
and  the  dollar.  Then,  Inasm.uch  as  gold  had 
a  higher  purchasing  value  In  terms  of  for- 
eign currencies  than  the  United  States  price 
of  $20  67,  gold  began  to  flow  out  of  the 
United  States.  The  final  result  was  depres- 
sion and  the  so-called  bank  holiday,  which 
forced  the  United  Stales  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gold 
was  Increased  in  1934— at  least  2  years  too 
late — to  $35  an  ounce. 

Germany's  "D"  bomb  exploded  despite  the 
World  Bank,  League  of  Nations,  Dawes  plan. 
Young  plan,  and  United  States  aid.  This 
explosion  spread  by  chain  reaction,  so  to 
speak,  to  every  other  countrv  in  the  world 
finally  hUtlng  the  United  States  with  the 
most  disastrous  depression  of  modern  times. 

Then,  because  all  of  the  leading  nations 
failed  to  recognize  the  dangers  inherent  In 
soft  debt-based  currencies  and  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
honest  money,  the  stage  was  set  for  World 
W  r  II. 

History  repeats  itself  because  each  gen- 
eration of  mankind  tends  to  make  the  same 
mistakes.  Thus,  history  has  been  repeated 
In  the  post-World  War  II  Inflations  that 
have  wound  up  with  repudiation  in  Hungary 
and  Greece  and  the  devaluations  that  have, 
to  date,  occurred  in  every  leading  country 
of  the  world  except  the  United  States  and 
Switzerl.ind.  Because  Switzerland's  money 
is  backed  100  percent  with  gold,  devaluation 
can  be  avoided  there,  but  can  the  United 
States  do  so — that  Is  the  question  and  the 
problem: 

The  fact  that  we  have  more  gold  than  all 
other  countries  combined  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  our  debt  Is  proportionately  much 
larger  and  our  monetary  requirements  enor- 
mous. Past  experience  has  shown  that  a 
national  debt  should  not  be  more  than  lour 
times  larger  than  the  value  of  the  gold  sup- 
ply, and  the  paper  currency  and  check 
credit  supply  should  not  be  more  than  60 
percent  greater.  Actually,  this  country's 
national  debt  Is  ten  times  larger  than  the 
value  of  our  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  its 
paper  currency  and  check  credit  supply 
500  percent  greater. 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

We  can  take  a  page  out  of  history  and  give 
gold  a  larger  measure  of  value  or.  lii  other 
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words,  give  It  a  price  that  will  enable  It  to  do 
more  work  In  the  monetary  system.  This  Is 
a  tried  and  proven  method  that  makes  sense. 
The  past  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  a  monetary  system  consisting  of 
debt-based  currency  Is  doomed  to  failure. 
Such  currency  Is  at  best  useful  only  under 
fair  weather  conditions;  when  the  rains  come 
the  shifting  sands  on  which  It  Is  built  give 
way  and  the  house  falls  apart. 

There  Is  no  point  In  being  married,  so  to 
speak,  to  a  ft35-an -ounce  price  any  more  than 
there  was  to  the  $20.67  price,  or  any  of  the 
still  lower  prices  of  past  history.  We  couldn't 
hold  the  price  of  bread  to  5  cents  a  loaf:  why 
should  we  expect  to  be  able  to  held  gold  at 
that  equivalent?  We  cannot.  In  fact,  do  It, 
and  we  run  grave  risk  In  trying  to  do  so; 
Depression  and  or  repudiation. 

We  knew  what  happened  when  Great  Brit- 
ain devalued  Its  currency  in  1931  — that 
country  got  a  large  part  of  our  gold  because 
the  gold  had  greater  buying  power  In  that 
country— *30. 38  there  as  against  $20.67  here. 
Great  Britain's  devaluation  in  September  of 
last  year  gave  gold  a  $60.79  measure  of  value 
In  that  country  as  compared  with  $35  here. 
No  wonder  our  exports  have  declined  and  our 
Imports  Increased.  And  the  end  of  devalua- 
tion Is  not  yet.  for  Elngland  and  the  sterling- 
bloc  countries  need  more  gold — lots  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  last  September 
41  different  countries  have  by  devaluation 
increased  the  measure  of  gold  In  their  cur- 
rencies In  order  to  get  more  gold  into  their 
monetary  systems. 

Russia  devalued  Us  currency  90  percent  In 
the  latter  part  of  1947.  Then' on  March  1  of 
this  year  Russia  revalued  the  ruble  in  terms 
of  gold,  not  at  the  old  rate  of  $35  an  ounce 
(since  she  did  not  have  enough  gold  to  make 
that  practical),  but  realistically,  by  Increas- 
ing Its  measure  of  value  upward  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  $79.10  an  ounce.  Obviously,  it  does 
not  require  as  much  gold  at  $70.10  an  ounce 
to  provide  currency  backing  as  it  does  at  $35. 
And  because  gold  obtained  at  $35  an  ounce 
In  trading  with  us  has  a  buying  power  of 
$79.10  In  Rupsla,  that  country  will  get  the 
gold  and  the  trade  of  Its  ruble-bloc  coun- 
tries and  also.  In  all  probability,  seme  of  our 
gold,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  sterling-bloc 
countries  have  been  doing  since  their  de- 
valuations of  last  September. 

This  country  avoided  repudiation  of  United 
States  notes  following  the  Civil  War  only  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  Approximately  half  the 
debt  was  wiped  out  by  repudiation  of  Con- 
federate currency:  (21  mining  development 
of  the  West  was  encouraged  by  a  free  market 
and  higher  prices  for  gold  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, especially  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, with  the  result  that  the  new  gold  and 
sliver  prod^iced  was  soon  sufficient  to  provide 
for  redemption  In  honest  hard  money. 

To  debts  which  this  cCuntry  incurred  In 
two  world  wars  have  now  been  added  the 
burden  of  unpaid  debts  owed  to  us  and  our 
aid  to  foreign  countries.  There  Is  no  chance 
this  time  that  the  mines  cf  the  West  can 
produce  the  enormous  amounts  of  gold  and 
silver  that  we  need,  even  If  mining  were 
encouraged  Instead  of  being,  as  It  is.  dis- 
couraged and  resuicted. 

The  inherent  power  of  gold  properly  meas- 
ured and  utilized  Is  the  only  sure  solution 
for  the  world's  monetary  problems  which, 
when  solved,  will  In  turn  provide  a  solution 
for  most  of  Its  other  major  problems,  and 
while  Congress  delays  in  regulating  the  value 
of  gold  upward  as  an  Initial  step  toward  re- 
establishing honest  constitutional  money, 
the  United  States  Is  going  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  debt  with  more  and  more  debt-based 
currency. 

As  for  a  solution  to  our  debt  problem,  there 
are  only  two  ways  out  of  the  present  situa- 
tion: (1)  Ultimate  repudiation;  (2)  a  real- 
istic revaluation  of  gold  at  a  figtue  that  will 
give  it  the  larger  measure  uf  value  needed 


to  provide  an  honest  monetary  system  based 
on  hard  money.  Repudiation?  No.  A  larger 
measure  of  value  for  gold?  Yes.  We  can 
and  should  take  the  path  of  honest  money. 
Will  we  do  It? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  .  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  Importance  of 
which  will  come  greater  and  greater  into 
realization  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
future  ahead,  was  the  pass.age  of  the  bill 
establiihing  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

With  ours  the  responsibility  of  world 
leadership,  and  the  fountains  of  basic 
science  in  the  Old  World  upon  which  we 
had  drawn  dried  up  and  no  longer  availa- 
ble to  our  need  in  the  application  thereof, 
it  was  imperative  that  we  provide  here 
in  the  United  States  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  realm  of  basic  science  keep- 
ing u.s  ever  ready  while  in  the  today  to 
step,  prepared,  into  the  tomorrow. 

The  fact  that  the  heads  of  our  great 
universities,  I  believe  without  exception, 
and  our  eminent  scientists  and  educators 
generally,  united  in  urging  upon  the 
Conire.ss  legislation  establishing  this 
Foundation  is  sufScient  to  show  its  im- 
portance. Briefly,  it  was  a  matter  of 
makin-:  provision,  and  immediately,  for 
the  creation  of  a  well  of  basic  science  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  starting  on  the 
slip  backward  as  scientific  progress  might 
advance  elsewhere  and  we  were  outdis- 
tanced. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
District  in  Illinois  wherein  is  located  the 
University  of  Chicago,  having  on  :ts  fac- 
ulty so  many  scientists  of  world-wide  re- 
nown. I  felt  there  devolved  upon  me  in 
the  faithful  representation  of  my  con- 
stituency the  duty  to  support  this  meas- 
ure not  merely  by  my  vote  when  It 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  but  also 
by  all  honorable  means  open  to  me  prior 
to  the  reporting  out  of  the  bill. 

DB.     OESARD  S     PRESENTATION     HELPS 

Thus,  on  June  9,  1949,  I  requested  and 
was  granted  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  extended  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
address  of  Ralph  W.  Gerard,  professor 
of  physiology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, delivered  at  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Piofessors.  The  forceful  pre- 
sentment of  the  arguments  for  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  in  the  article 
by  Dr.  Gerard,  as  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCREssioMAi.  Record, 
volume  95,  part  14,  pages  A3635-A3637, 
as  part  of  my  extended  remarks,  I  feel. 


was  most  helpful  in  creating  amonff 
many  of  my  colleagues  an  intensified 
interest  in  the  pending  legislation. 
THurrr  emikent  EDocAToas  steak 
On  July  5.  1949 — see  extension  of  my 
remarks  on  pages  A4275-A4276.  volume 
95.  part  15.  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — I  again  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  importance  of 
the  measure  establishing  a  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  included  in  my 
remarks  excerpts  from  letters  favoring 
the  Science  Foundation  received  from  17 
eminent  scientists  and  educators  In  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  and  the  names 
of  13  other  scientists  and  educators  of 
high  standing  in  my  district  who  had 
written  me  in  like  manner. 

LOYALTY    OF   SCIENTISTS 

In  my  remarks  on  that  day— July  5. 
1949 — I  said,  as  bearing  upon  provisions 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the  name 
cf  national  security  but  which  many 
thought  wero  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
unnecessarily  casting  a  reflection  upon 
the  imquesticned  loyalty  of  oiu-  scientists 
and  educators: 

The  question  that  wlU  be  presented  to  us 
is  not.  I  think,  one  thai  relates  to  national 
.'■>ecurlty.  If  it  were  such.  I  of  course,  would 
.support  the  provl.^lon.  In  two  wars.  In  one 
Just  passing  15.  and  In  the  other  past  draft 
age  and  the  father  of  four  children,  I  thmk 
that  my  loyalty  to  country  was  placed  where 
never  it  could  be  an  ts.^ue. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  strengthen 
the  security  of  country  by  piecing  our  sci- 
entists and  our  educators  In  the  category 
of  Busplcluus  persons.  The  greatness  of 
America  has  been  that  In  America  free  men 
have  enjoyed  freedom  of  thought.  We  wisely 
have  accorded  to  all  citizens  the  presumption 
of  loyalty  to  the  same  extent  that  we  have 
presumed  them  to  be  law  abiding.  Under 
the  orderly  processes  there  Is  a  procedure 
to  be  followed  when  there  Is  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws,  and  this  procedure  has 
always  protected  us  against  the  criminal 
acts  and  conspiracies  of  those  who  would 
tise,  or  advocate  the  use  of,  violence  in  the 
overthrow  of  Government. 

DEBATE   ON   FLOOR   OF   BOtTSE 

On  February  27,  1950,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  bill  being  under  de- 
bate in  the  Hoiise,  I  spoke  in  its  support 
and  stated  that  I  had  received  over  100 
letters  from  the  distinguished  members 
and  great  scientists  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  were  united 
in  saying  that  there  was  no  legislation 
pending  that,  in  their  opinion,  was  more 
necessary  to  continue  the  predominance 
of  the  United  States  In  industry  as  well 
as  in  science  and  to  assure  its  security. 
Yielding  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  CrosserJ,  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place,  as  reported  on  pages 
2413-2414  of  the  Congbessiomal  Record, 
February  27.  1950: 

Mr.  CaossES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HAaA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CaossEK.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  president  of  Harvard,  the  president 
of  Cornell,  the  president  of  Columbia,  and 
the  presidenu  of  any  number  of  th"  other 
bic  institutions  that  rank  with  the  Institu- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  re- 
ferred have  been  begging  for  this  legislation? 
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Mr.  OUaba  of  llllnou  I  thank  the*  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  contribution  In 
making  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  great 
educators  ol  the  Nation  are  pretty  thor- 
otighly  In  acccrd  In  their  endorsement  of 
the  plan  for  a  National  Snence  Foundatloa 
as  set  forth  In  the  measure  before  us. 

THS    SMITH    A-MENHMEMT 

On  February  28.  1950.  an  amendment 
wa5  cffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Smith]  which  I  understand 
was  hastily  drawn  by  the  author  during 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  debate 
which  had  earned  into  the  evening  and 
which  was  adopted  without  the  careful 
study  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  received.  In  fair- 
ne."^  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  was  his  intention  that  the  amend- 
ment cflered  by  him  should  have  gone  as 
far  as  it  did  in  according  to  the  FBI  the 
authority  not  merely  of  investigation  but 
of  passing  judgment. 

I.  with  a  few  others,  voted  against  the 
Smith  amendment,  but  on  March  1.  1950, 
when  the  National  Service  Foundation 
bill,  a-s  amended,  came  to  a  roll  call  on 
first  passage.  I  voted  afSrmatively.  The 
bill  was  passed.  247  to  126.  as  shown  by 
the  roll  call  appearing  on  page  2603  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  March  1. 1950. 

DANGEX  or  POLICX  STATISM 

But  before  voting  for  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Holifield] 
and  I.  in  speeches  from  the  well  of  the 
Hou.'^e.  pointed  out  the  unprecedented 
lengths  to  which  it  appeared  on  care- 
ful study  and  analysis  the  Smith 
amendment  would  carry  u.'?  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  police  state.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  and  I 
stated  thai  we  would  vote  for  the  bill 
with  the  expectation  that  the  conferees 
would  eliminate  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  Smith  amendment,  but  if  the 
bill  came  back  from  conference  with  the 
amendment  we  would  vote  against  the 
bill. 

In  my  remarks  from  the  well  of  the 
House  I  said,  as  reported  on  page  2581  of^ 
the  Congressional  Record,  March  1, 1950. 

Mr.  0'Ha«a  of  nuno'j  •  •  *  yester- 
day In  committee  I  voted  against  the  Smith 
amendment,  and  in  so  voting  I  was  respond- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  the  good,  patriotic 
people  of  the  dUtrlct  I  represent. 

This  amcndmr^nt  would  go  further  In  the 
establishment  of  a  police  state  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  suggested  up  to 
this  time  by  the  most  rabid  advocate  of 
police  statlsm.  It  does  not  end  with  order- 
ing «  police  Investigation  of  every  person 
applying  for  a  scholarship.  It  goes  much 
further — to  hitherto  unheard-of  lengths.  It 
gives  the  Investigating  police  the  power  to 
exclude  the  applicant  on  a  p>ollce  finding, 
without  hearing  and  without  judicial  review, 
that  such  applicant.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
police,  is  not  loyal.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  would  be  the  first  tu  say 
that  such  power — the  power  both  to  investi- 
gate and  to  pass  Judgment — should  not  be 
vested  in  his  or  any  other  policing  body. 

Furthermore,  the  Smith  amendment  makes 
InelUible  any  applicant  who  at  any  time, 
whether  with  knowledge  and  disloyal  intent 
or  not.  belonged  to  an  orRanization  which 
the  Attorney  General  later  declared  sub- 
versive 

When  hysteria  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
making  the  billy  of  the  policeman  the  crosier 
of  benediction,  it  is  time  that  we  got  back  to 


common  seiise  and  the  z^^^'  old-fashioned 
sort  of  American  patriotism. 

PUBLIC    SENTIMENT    AROUSED 

The  dangerous  lengths  to  which  the 
Smith  amendment  would  carry  the 
policing  power — far  beyond  its  proper 
and  legitimate  field — far  beyond  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Holifield].  and  I  felt  strongly  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  would  wish  and  ap- 
prove— immediately  following  the  re- 
marks in  the  well  of  the  House  on  March 
1.  1950,  referred  to.  became  the  subject 
of  wide  discussion  in  educational  circles 
and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation.  The  Washington 
Post.  I  might  add,  is  entitled  to  a  large 
measure  of  credit  for  the  intelligent 
manner  in  which  it  gave  both  editorial 
and  news  covera'^e  to  a  matter  which  so 
vitally  affected  the  very  fundamentals 
of  our  democracy, 

OPPOSITION  or  SCIENTISTS 

In  the  extension  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congres.sion.al  Record — 
see  parses  A1810-A1811 — I  included  a  let- 
ter from  Cyril  Stanley  Smith,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Metals, 
University  of  Chicago,  which  sets  forth 
in  clarifying  manner  the  sound  objec- 
tions of  the  scientists  and  educators  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Smith  amendment. 

On  J!arch  13.  1950.  I  extended  my 
remarks  to  include  an  article  by  Clifford 
Grobstein.  vice  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists — see  page 
A1863  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record — and  on  March  28,  1950, 
included  a  letter  from  Joseph  E.  Mayer, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  On 
that  occasion.  I  .said,  as  reported  on  page 
A2268  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record: 

Mr.  OHaea  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  scientists  and  educators  of  the 
Nation,  as  I  have  remarked  on  other  occa- 
sions, there  Is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
great  promise  held  forth  both  to  our  Indus- 
trial development  and  our  security  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  bill  is  sadly 
dimmed  by  the  Smith  amendment.  This 
feeling  Is  growing,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  wish  to  give  the  subject 
further  study  In  the  light  of  the  Intelligent 
and  well-considered  objections  raised  In  so 
many    quarters   of    unquestioned    loyalty. 

REPORT    or    THE    CONrEREES 

On  April  26,  1950,  the  conferees  filed 
their  report,  which  appears  on  pages 
5828  to  5834,  inclusive,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  that  date,  and  on 
April  27.  1950.  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report.  Concerning  the 
amendment  which  he  had  offered  and 
which  had  been  adopted — although  not 
by  unanimous  vote — the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Smith)  said,  as  reported 
on  page  5907  of  the  CoNCRESsioN.a 
Record,  April  27,  1950: 

Mr  Smith  of  Virginia.  •  •  •  It  was 
hastily  drawn.  It  was  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion that  It  required  the  FBI  to  evaluate 
as  well  as  secure  the  Information.  I  am 
glad  to  be  corrected  In  that  respect.  I  think 
the  language  now  adequately  covers  what  I 
had  In  mind,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
conferees  should  have  worked  the  matter  out 
as  carefully  as  they  have. 


I  Wish  to  join.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  in  compliment- 
ing the  conferees  on  returning  to  us  a 
bill  for  which  all  of  us  who  support  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation  could  vote  with  that  good 
conscience  which  is  possible  only  when 
in  our  voting  there  is  no  violence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  In- 
dividual convictions.  I  would  compli- 
ment also  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
on  his  forthrightness  and  honest  frank- 
ness in  stating  that  the  amendment, 
having  been  hastily  drawn.  v;ent  further 
than  he  had  intended  and  that,  his  at- 
tention being  called  to  it,  he  was  glad 
to  be  corrected. 

DANCEH    IN    COLD-WAR    HTSTIHIA 

No  one  in  this  body.  I  am  sure,  wants 
in  our  United  States  of  America  a  police 
state.  The  danger  we  face  is  that  In 
the  period  of  a  cold  war  the  hasty  con- 
sideration of  measures  conscientioiLsly 
proposed  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
ratriotism  for  reasons  of  security  never- 
theless may  result  if  passed  without  calm 
and  poised  consideration  in  destruction 
of  the  very  rights  and  liberties  we  .seek 
to  preserve.  A  cold  war  is  characterized 
as  a  war  of  nerves.  May  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  we  well  may  continue  to 
exercise  an  eternal  vigilance  against  the 
infiltration  into  this  Chamber  and  into 
our  deliberations  of  that  hysteria  to  be 
expected  when  nerves  are  unstrung  and 
cool  jtidgment  is  dethroned.  The  best 
proof  to  the  country  that  calm  reason- 
ing, and  an  honest  attempt  by  all  Mem- 
bers to  reach  common  grounds  of  under- 
standing, prevail  in  this  Chamber  over 
hysteria  is  furnished  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  disputed  phases  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  bill  were 
worked  out  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  FORD  LETTER 

I  commend  to  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  scientists  and  educators  who 
were  so  much  concerned,  a  reading  of  the 
full  text  of  the  conference  report  which 
is  to  be  found  on  pages  5899-5906,  in- 
clusive, of  the  Congressional  Record, 
April  26.  1950. 

Chief  of  the  objections  to  the  Smith 
amendment  voiced  by  me  in  my  lemarks 
from  the  well  of  the  House  on  March  1. 
1950,  prior  to  the  vote  on  th?  bill  as 
amended,  were,  first,  the  amendment 
gave  to  the  FBI  the  power  no'  only  to 
investigate  but  to  pass  judgment,  an  ex- 
tension of  authority  which  I  expressed 
the  opinion  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  wish 
or  approve;  and  second,  it  made  ineligi- 
ble for  scholarship  any  person  who  at 
any  time,  whether  with  intent  or  not  to 
join  in  di.sloyal  activities,  had  belonged 
to  an  organization  later  declared  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  subversive. 

On  these  points  the  letter  of  the  Hon- 
orable Peyton  Ford,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  which  was  adopted  by 
and  included  in  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees, stated: 

Concerning  point  1: 

To  place  the  Bureau  In  the  position  of  an 
evaluating  agency  regarding  tho  loyalty  of 
persons  affected  by  this  legislation  Is  fraught 
with  peril,  not  only  to  the  Bureau  Itself,  but 
also  to  the  country  at  large.  In  tho  opinion 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
luvestlgatlou    (Mr.   Hoover},    with    which   I 
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agree,  such  legislation  would  constitute  a 
clear  departure  from  accepted  fundamental 
theories  of  American  Government  and  lay  a 
foundation  of  criticism  of  the  Bureau  as  a 
state  police   organization. 

Concerning  point  2: 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  amendmenta. 
In  precluding  the  employment  of.  or  the 
awarding  of  a  scholarship  to.  any  person 
who  has  at  any  time  been  a  member  of  any 
subversive  organization  seeks  to  deny  to  the 
Foundation  the  services  of  many  Americans 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  form  of  government  who  Innocently 
joined  a  so-called  front  organization  with 
the  hlchest  motives  and  who  withdrew  their 
membership  from  such  organization  upon 
their  first  stisplclon  of  Its  subversive  char- 
acter. •  •  •  This  amendment  would 
unjustly  penalize  many  completely  loyal 
Americans  who  Innocently  joined  such  or- 
ganizations and  would.  In  some  measure, 
tend  to  defeat  the  carrying  out  of  th-  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  •  •  •  This  oppor- 
tunity (In  the  showing  of  Innocent  member- 
ship) to  defend  oneself  In  a  manner  con- 
ulstent  with  American  concepts  of  Justice 
and  fairness  is  lacking  from  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  con- 
tentions first  raised  by  me  in  my  address 
to  the  House  on  March  1.  1950,  and  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]  joined,  were  upheld  by 
the  conference  committee. 

A  NOTABLE   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

In  closing  I  wish,  for  myself  as  well 
as  for  my  constituents  among  the  sci- 
entists and  educators  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  else- 
where in  my  district,  to  express  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Priest],  appreciation  of  and  com- 
pliment on  the  great  public  service  he 
has  rendered  in  assuring  the  future  of 
science  in  the  United  States  and  ail  the 
developments  in  industry.  In  medicine, 
in  national  security,  and  in  the  cultural 
arts  which  start  in  the  well  of  basic  sci- 
ence. The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
may  well  be  proud  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  bears  his  name  and 
the  Imprint  of  the  months  of  hard  work 
he  gave  in  its  behalf. 


UN  Should  Be  Rebailt  or  Scrapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW   HAMFSHIEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  of 
April  29.  1950.  entitled  "UN  Should  Be 
Rebuilt  or  Scrapped."  The  Union  is 
published  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

UN  Should  Be  Rebuilt  or  Scrapped 

In  his  address  before  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  stressed  a  note  that 
should  be  given  prompt  attention  by  our 
n.itlonal  leaders.  Mr.  Hccver  proposed  that 
the   United   Nations  shcu;d    be   reorganized 


without  the  Communists,  and  that  If  this 
proved  Impractical,  then  a  new  united  front 
should  be  established  among  those  people 
who  disavow  communism  and  stand  for 
morals  and  religion  and  who  love  freedom- 

That  position  Is  held  by  this  newspaper, 
and  It  Is  encouraging  to  have  It  advanced 
now  by  our  ablest  elder  statesman.  There 
Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  United  Na- 
tions as  It  exists  today  Is  washed  up  and  a 
hindrance,  rather  than  a  help,  to  world 
understanding.  Soviet  Russia  has  slugged 
every  constructive  move  the  agency  has  made 
and  has  used  It  as  a  cloak  to  Its  aggressive 
designs.  It  has  been  employed  Chiefly  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  propaganda  forum  for  smearing 
free  peoples. 

The  lime  has  come  when  this  kind  of 
thing  should  be  stopped.  There  has  been 
some  talk  about  alwlls"  ug  the  veto,  the 
weapon  by  which  the  Soviets  have  carried 
out  their  tactics  of  obstructlcn.  But  this  Is 
not  enough.  The  real  fact  Is  that  the  one- 
world  Idea  has  gone  Into  the  discard.  In- 
stead of  one  world  In  which  it  was  hoped 
the  United  Nations  would  be  able  to  esub- 
llsh  peace,  we  have  today  two  worlds  irre- 
trie.ably  split  In  their  objectives.  One  of 
these  worlds,  as  Mi .  Hoover  so  well  said,  is 
militaristic.  Imperialistic,  atheistic,  and 
without  compassion.  The  other  still  holds  to 
belief  In  God.  free  nations,  human  dignity, 
and  peace.  I.  is  folly  to  believe  that  these 
two  worlds  can  be  brought  together  in  a 
world  peace  organization.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  nations  that  believe  In  God,  free- 
dom, and  human  dignity,  must  mobilize 
against  Red  atheism.  Red  imperialism,  the 
hideous  practices  of  the  pclicr  state,  and  hu- 
man slavery.  If  they  and  the  principles  for 
which  they  stand  are  to  survive. 

Members  ol  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  will  fight  to  justify  the  continu- 
ance of  that  orgar.l7  tion.  They  want  to 
keep  their  Jobs.  But  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  hand  cut  millions  of  doiiars  to 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  expense  of  a  defunct  and 
futile  organization,  whose  perpetuation  In 
Its  present  form  constitutes  a  cloak  for  the 
gcdless,  grasping,  perfidious  Soviets  to  use 
for  their  purposes. 

Western  clvili2dtlon  is  at  the  crossroads, 
faced  w.th  the  question  of  survival.  The 
time  has  come  for  all  nations  that  believe 
In  morals,  religion,  and  freedom  to  stand  to- 
gether .ind  be  counted.  Such  an  alinement, 
as  Mr.  Hoover  said,  cou'.d  be  Invincible  if  It 
Is  made  in  deep  earnestness.  In  any  case 
"by  their  cries  ye  shall  know  them."  We 
cannot  afford  to  entertain  longer  vain  dreams 
and  fatuous  hopes  about  world  peace  and 
cooperation  while  the  foundation  of  otir  very 
lives  Is  crumbling  away.  Free,  God-fearirg 
peoples  must  unite  in  their  own  defense 
against  the  ruthless  forces  of  antl-Chrlst  or 
see  themselves  des  roved. 


Tariff  on  Imports  From  Communist- 
Dombated  Conntries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  May  1, 1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that  af- 
firmative action  was  taken  by  Post  17, 
American  Legion,  of  Naugatuck.  Conn., 
in  protecting  reductions  in  tariff  on  im- 
ports from  Communist-dominated  areas 
of  the  world. 


The  letter  setting  forth  this  action 
follows: 

American  Legion, 
Naugatuck  Post,  No.  17. 
tfaugatvck.  Conn.,  April  24,  1950. 
Congressman  James  T.  Pattekson, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Congeessman  Pattebson:  Naugatuck 
Post,  No.  17,  American  Legion,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  home  of  Charles  Goodyear  and  the 
pioneer  rubber  town  of  the  world,  protests 
against  any  American  law,  regulation,  or 
agreement  now  existing  or  under  considera- 
tion which  affects  favorably  in  any  w^y  the 
Importation  for  competition  with  American 
products  of  any  rubber  products  manuf  ic- 
tured  un-American — in  fact,  antl-Amcrl- 
can  standards  in  Czechoslovakia  or  any  other 
area  dominated  by  the  Russian  communistic 
government.  This  post  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  such  trade  arrangements  not  only  on 
the  general  principles  affecting  the  intercot* 
of  the  rubber  industry  and  the  rubber  work- 
ers of  Naugatuck,  but  also  becatise  the  poet 
believes  the  United  States  Government 
should  not  make  any  concessions  to  Russian 
communism  compromising  the  livelihood  or 
other  interests  of  American  industry  and 
workers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chakles  Clark,  Commander. 


For  Whom  Do  the  Bells  Toll? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
corporate into  the  Record  an  original 
oration  written  by  Miss  Gay  Zedler  of 
box  465,  Luling,  Tex.,  who  won  thB 
oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  the 
women  of  the  Pan-American  Round 
Table  at  the  Battle  of  Flowers  in  San 
Antonio  -recently. 

In  my  judgment  Miss  Zedler  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  so  well 
expressing  the  thought  that  out  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Latin-American 
and  Anglo-Saxon  that  occurred  on  Texas 
soil  today  comes  forth  the  movement  to 
cement  friendly  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peoples  of  La  tin -America. 

Her  oration  follows: 

For  Whom  Do  the  Bells  Toll? 

Listen  with  me  to  the  cathedral  bells  in 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  magnificent  city  of 
missions: 

"Spain    and    France    sowed    every    sentient 
clod  with  brave  romance 
The  cloven  hoofprint  of  the  buffalo 
Outlined  Its  course  three  centuries  ago." 

Planting  the  holy  rugged  cross  on  the  site 
where  a  Camlet  was  soon  to  arise,  the  "Con- 
quifitadores  and  their  followers  pressed  on 
sternly  toward  empire  in  the  fabled  west." 
But  following  In  their  footsteps  came  the 
penitential  Franciscan  monk,  with  holy  urge, 
barefooted,  at  his  waist  the  knotted  scourge, 
whose  lonely,  self-sacrificing  work  was  to 
make  possible  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  most  pic- 
turesque city  whose  past  is  pregnant  with 
dramatic  action,  romantic  appeal,  and  heroic 
sacrifice,  no  city  In  the  Nation  can  match 
Its  charm  and  historic  Interest.    Here  in  the 
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Of^sta  city  we  a  happy  blending  ol  two  cul- 
tures, a  harmonious  mingling  of  two  races 
and  a  concerted  effort  to  preserve  the  best  of 
Latin  civillzEt  on. 

The  first  oficially  recognized  clvU  settle- 
■MBt  in  Tezas  was  the  v.Ua  of  San  Fernando, 
■tiled  at  the  order  of  the  Spanish  King  In 
X7S1  by  10  families  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
Symbolic  cf  their  Old  World  culture  Is  the 
historic  San  Fernando  cathedral  which  these 
families  built  m  1738  The  names  of  these 
Spanish  settlers  are  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
San  Antouians  today  and  within  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  cathedral  still  worship  direct 
descenrtants  of  Its  builders.  San  Fernando 
cathedral  became  the  social  and  civic  center 
of  San  Antonio.  From  Its  tower  rang  the 
belis  which  called  strong  men.  booitd  and 
■purred  to  repel  Indian  raids.  The  parochial 
bells  of  the  cathedral  joyfull,  proclaimed 
the  coronation  of  a  sovereign,  gravely  tolled 
the  death  of  a  ruler,  or  pealed  a  glad  wel- 
come to  tllustrious  visitors.  The  cross  on 
the  dome  of  San  Fernando  is  today  as  it  was 
in  yesteryear:  the  golden  milestone  from 
which  San  Antonio  measured  all  dlstanc2s 
and  the  bells  of  San  Fernando  echo  sweetly 
as  In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

But  today  the  tolling  of  the  bells  Is  more 
than  a  call  to  worship,  it  is  a  call  to  remember 
the  conflict  that  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathe- 
dral spilled  and  mingled  the  blood  of  the 
Latin-American  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  A  call 
to  awaken  In  the  heart  of  every  Texan  the 
realization  that  out  of  this  conflict  was  woven 
a  Btrcn?  and  durable  fabric  for  lasting  peace, 
a  fabric  v;oven  from  the  fiber  of  the  souls  of 
strong  n>en,  both  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon;  a 
fabric  dyed  in  their  lileblood.  mingled  with 
the  tears  of  their  noble  women. 

It  is  fitting  that  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  the 
city  of  the  cathedral  bells,  should  be  the 
birthplace  of  a  movement  to  cement  friendly 
relations  betv.een  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  Latin -America.  A 
movement  unique  in  the  annals  of  mans 
everlasting  search  for  peace 

This  foresight  was  given  over  a  generation 
ago  to  the  brtlliant  «nind  and  generous  heart 
oi  a  Texrj  woman,  the  beloved  Florence  T. 
Grlswold — founder  of  the  pan-American 
round  table.  Remembering  the  Arthurian 
legend  that  only  at  a  round  table  could  all 
be  equal  in  precedence,  and  peace  and  har- 
mony thus  prevail,  hers  was  the  vision,  the 
foresight  and  the  wisdom  which  called  to- 
gether in  round  table  a  group  of  Texas 
women  whose  ancestors  had  spilled  their 
blood  for  Texas  independence,  to  form  a  nu- 
cleus for  drawing  together  the  women  of  the 
Americas. 

In  recognition  of  the  principle  that  when 
the  women  cf  a  country  unite  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  mutual  understanding  and  trust, 
coupled  with  unanimous  concerted  action, 
the  men  of  that  country  cannot  long  misun- 
derstand one  another;  the  pan-American 
round   table  was  founded. 

The  round  table  is  convinced  that  through 
education  and  not  through  legislation  will 
the  ultimate  alms  of  the  organization  be  at- 
tained With  this  c<jnvictlon,  the  round  table 
views  with  Interest  the  educational  systems 
of  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  points 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  San  Antonio,  the 
city  of  Its  origin,  la  also  a  pioneer  In  the 
ed  icatlonal  field. 

I'an-Americanism  is  one  of  the  natural 
ph.ises  through  which  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  pass  In  Its  onward  progress  to- 
ward that  unity  of  western  ideals  which  will 
Inevitably  make  of  this  continent  a  solidi- 
fied from  for  the  defense  of  democracy. 

Just  as  truly  as  that  the  Cathedral  of  San 
Fernando  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  per- 
fec'.  cress,  just  as  truly  as  the  bells  from 
Its  tower  ring  out  the  same  sweet  tones  they 
rang  In  years  of  olc.  just  so  truly  is  the 
spirit  of  pan-Amerlcanism  ringing  In  the 
ears  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  pervading 


Its  general  structure,  revitalizing  Interrela- 
tions among  Its  countries. 

With  the  trend  in  that  direction  It  re- 
mained for  some  one  potent  element  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  the  forces  that  will  ulti- 
mately bring  about  a  workable  basis  upon 
which  to  predicate  a  union  of  western  na- 
tions. 

W'omanhood  knows  not  national  bounda- 
ries. Motherhood  Is  a  universal  concept,  and 
womanhood  Is  a  logical  ground  on  which  a 
representative  proportion  of  the  constituent 
members  of  any  nation,  or  group  of  nations, 
may  find  a  meeting  point.  Logical  It  is 
therefore  and  economically  sound  that 
women  should  marshal  their  forces  and 
group  themselves  Into  an  organization  that 
has  for  Its  objective  provision  of  mutual 
knowledge,  understanding  and  friendship 
among  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
to  develop  closer  ties  between  those  nations 
whose  interdependence  and  solid  front  would 
create  a  formidable  barrier  against  foreign 
aggression  and  make  of  them  a  world  power 
for  pe.Tce. 

On  April  14,  1935,  In  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  the 
International  Bridge,  there  was  unveiled  a 
Pan-American  good-will  marker.  Lighted 
by  rays  of  a  perpetual  light  the  marker  will 
ever  be  a  reminder  to  all  passing  between 
these  nations  of  the  pan-American  aim. 
This  marker,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  woman- 
hood of  all  the  Americas,  bears  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  its  donors  that  It  may  worthily 
represent  them  In  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  thereby  fulfilling  a 
prophetic  rather  than  a  commemorative 
purpose. 

Although  the  organization  of  round 
tables  has  spread  from  San  Antonio 
throughout  the  Americas,  the  spirit  of  pan- 
Americanism  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
limits  of  this  exemplary  organization.  Every 
Texan  who  thrills  with  pride  at  his  glorious 
heritage,  who  participates  with  Joy  In  the 
commemorative  battle  of  flowers,  must  seat 
himself  at  the  round  table  of  pan-American 
brotherhood  and  understanding,  that  the 
bells  of  San  Fernando  may  toll  never  again 
for  bloodshed  but  for  everlasting  peace. 

In  the  words  of  John  Dunne,  "Send  not  to 
know  for  whom  the  bells  toll,  they  toll  for 
thee  and  for  me." 

Gay  Zedler. 


Mr.  Hoover'i  Proposal  for  United  Nations 
Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  M.XSSACHLSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1950 

Mr.  EONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  include  an  editorial,  entitled  "Hoover's 
Plan,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  29, 
1950,  edition  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Former  President  Hoover's  proposal  to 
reort,'anize  the  United  Nations  has  un- 
doubtedly excited  wide  interest  and  re- 
flection. The.se  wise  and  practical  com- 
ments, from  the  Telegram,  on  his  sug- 
gestion are  well  worth  reading. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hoovers  Flak 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  speaks  the  grim  truth  that  the 


free  peoples  of  the  world  need  a  new  and 
dynamic  and  united  front  against  the  "creep- 
ing Red  Imperialism."  His  criticisms  of  So- 
viet purposes  and  Soviet  actions  a  e  not  In 
any  way  exaj;gerated.  Hi  has  the  -ecord  to 
back  him  up.  But  It  Is  a  highly  debatable 
question  as  to  whether  It  would  be  wise  Just 
now  to  try  to  reorganize  the  Unltec:  Nations 
with  the  Communist  countries  left  oat.  That 
was  the  radical  step  which  Mr  Ho  )ver  pro- 
posed Thursday  night  in  New  York  when  he 
addressed  the  Bureau  of  Aclvertlsli  g  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As  oclatlon. 

Mr.  Hoover  recalled  that  he  had  warned 
the  people  9  years  ago  that  coopera.lon  with 
Stalin  would  be  a  "gargantuan  Je;t."  Five 
years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Hoover  s.ild  this: 
"Russia  has  again,  and  I  hope  forever, 
demonstrated  by  her  gallant  armies  •  •  • 
that  she  Is  Impregnable."  At  that  time.  In 
April  1945,  Mr.  Hoover  also  said  th  it  he  be- 
lieved "that  with  collaboration  between  the 
great  centers  of  power  In  Washing  ;on,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Moscow,  and  Chun^jUng  that 
peace  can  be  developed  In  an  atmosphere  of 
good  win  and  understanding." 

Thafs  what  virtually  everybody  was  say- 
ing then,  on  the  eve  of  our  victor/  in  Ger- 
many. They  said  the  same  thing  when  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  being 
drafted  at  San  Francisco,  and  aftei  the  sur- 
render of  Japan,  and  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  existence  of  the  UN.  Even 
the  realistic  Mr.  Churchill  had  fal.h  In  So- 
viet   purposes— at   first. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Hoover,  his  own 
record  In  foreign  affairs  does  not  In  itself 
make  his  voice  a  supremely  authoriatlve  one 
at  the  present  moment.  When  he  \/as  Presi- 
dent he  made  much  of  the  Kono(;g  Treaty 
and  he  and  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson 
evolved  the  nonrecognltlon  doctrine.  Those 
Instruments  were  valueless — utterly  useless 
In  curbing  the  Japanese  and  other  aggres- 
sors. Also,  Mr.  Hoover  persistentl;  opposed 
President  Roosevelt's  foreign  polcy,  from 
Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Five  years  ago,  and  a  little  later,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  not  talking  about  the  inenace  of 
Russian  Imperialism  or  of  communism.  That 
Is  nothing  against  him.  The  Russia  i  conduct 
after  the  war  came  as  a  disagreeable  sur- 
prise to  countless  Americans.  Mr.  Hoover 
did,  however,  make  a  keen  and  farseeing  re- 
mark 5  years  ago  when  he  said  that  the 
big  five  veto  practically  "puts  all  the  great 
military  powers  out  of  reach;  and  world  wars 
are  not  started  by  small  nations." 

Herbert  Hoover  was  thus  one  of  the  first 
American  leaders — perhaps  the  very  first — 
to  recognize  a  fundamental  weakn  'ss  In  the 
UN  Charter.  But  that  fact  Is  not  jiroof  that 
he  is  necessarily  right  in  saying  that  we 
should  seek  to  reorganize  the  UN  without 
the  Communist  nations.  Neither  does  It 
prove  that  Mr.  Hoover's  new  proposal  Is  un- 
wise, merely  because  some  of  his  measures 
failed  In  the  past. 

This  proposal  cannot  be  settled  In  terms 
of  Mr.  Hoovers  record.  It  needs  ti  be  fully 
argued,  not  only  by  the  critics  of  the  UN 
but  also  by  Its  supporters. 


There  Shall  Be  No  Retreit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP  KS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVKRS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Monday.  May  I.  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD.  I  include  the  following  kejmcte  ad- 
dress of  George  Warren : 

Thisi  Shall  Bk  No  Rctrcat 

(Keynote  address  of  Oeorge  Warren,  South 
Carolina  Democratic  Convention,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  AprU  19.  1950) 

Today,  In  America,  aye,  in  the  world,  free- 
dom Is  the  major  Issue.  Amidst  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try now,  the  maintenance  of  liberty  stands 
out  as  the  dominant  problem.  Never  before 
In  recorded  history  was  there  more  need  for 
an  Intelligent  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

Our  people  thought  that  they  were  secure 
In  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  freedom 
under  the  best  Government  In  the  world, 
and  that  the  talk  about  "eternal  vigilance 
being  the  price  of  liberty"  was  a  catch  phrase 
coined  for  the  guidance  of  our  forefathers — 
not  us.  And  many  people  still  are  thinking 
similarly. 

But  the  world  is  on  fire  with  tyranny  In 
the  form  of  communism  and  socialism,  and 
in  America  we  have'  a  creeping  socialistic 
revolution  In  progress  which,  unless  stopped 
in  Its  development,  will  engulf  this  Nation 
and  destroy  our  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

So  '^aln  I  plead  for  the  preserva»^lon  of  our 
Constitution,  the  continuation  of  our  dual 
form  of  government  with  Its  proper  balance 
of  powers  between  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tion; and  with  all  the  force  at  my  command, 
I  condemn  encroachments  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States  by  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent, In  whatever  form,  whether  1  j  enact- 
ments of  law,  by  usurpations,  or  oligarchy 
masquerading  under  the  banner  of  democ- 
racy . 

Two  years  ago  the  democracy  of  South 
Carolina  In  convention  assembled,  calmly 
and  without  passion  or  prejudice,  mapped 
out  a  course  It  would  pursue,  declared  Its 
platform  and  principles  and  directed  its  offi- 
cials as  to  Its  policies.  And  In  pursuance  to 
Its  declarations  the  chairman,  the  executive 
committeemen.  Its  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  and  its  other  officials  have  faith- 
fully,  honestly,  and  fearlessly  carried  out 
those  policies  and  principles.  Those  officials 
were  at  times  booed  and  heckled  and  sub- 
jected to  rebuffs  in  vhe  performance  of  the 
tasks  assigned  them.  In  the  dl  charge  of 
their  duties  those  representing  the  party — 
State  exect.tlve  committeemen  and  county 
chairmen — were  hailed  into  a  Federal  court 
and  actually  in  so  many  words  threatened 
with  a  Federal  prison.  What  shall  we  tell 
these  men  who  have  acquitted  their  steward- 
ship with  honor  and  faith?  Shall  we  re- 
pudiate their  actions?  Shall  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  them  and  disclaim  our  own  di- 
rections? By  the  immortal  God  who  made 
me,  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  people,  the  proud  people  of  this  State, 
when  I  say  to  them,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  men.  Prom  the  stand  you  took 
there  shall  be  no  retreat." 

And  those  wo.  ds.  "no  retreat,"  should  be 
the    keynote    of    this    convention. 

All  that  we  say  and  do  here  today  can  be 
put  In  concentrated  form.  All  people  of  all 
parties  can  know  exactly  what  our  keynote 
Is  and  exactly  where  we  stand.  In  Just  two 
words  that  keynote  Is  no  retreat. 
_  At  our  last  convention  and  subsequently 
the  South  Carolina  Democratic  Party  demon- 
strated to  the  Nation  and  to  both  Republican 
Party  and  National  Democratic  Party  that 
this  State  was  no  longer  "In  the  bag."  that 
our  people  could  still  exercise  Independence 
of  action  on  matters  of  broad  policy,  that  by 
•  concert  of  action  the  people  of  the  South 
•ould  actually  become  the  balance  of  polit- 
ical power  In  national  elections,  and  that  we 
are  now  a  factor  to  be  considered  both  In 
party  councils  and  national  elections.  I 
cannot  picture  any  political  party  In  a  na- 


tional election  deliberately  turning  down 
electoral  votes  which  may  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in  a 
country-wide  election.  I  rery  much  doubt 
that  any  future  representative!  of  this  or- 
ganization will  meet  with  the  ti-eatment  ac- 
corded your  delegates  at  Philadelphia  last 
election  year.  Nor  do  I  think  that  otir  pres- 
entation of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment will  again  be  Jeered  and  booted  In 
a  national  convention.  After  all,  national 
committees  and  national  party  chairmen,  and 
even  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident are  looking  for  electoral  votes.  If  they 
want  our  votes  it  is  pretty  certain  we  at  least 
will  be  permitted  to  take  part  ic  party  coun- 
cils and  espouse  the  policies  and  principles 
of  government  in  which  we  iDClleve.  Our 
stand  of  2  years  ago  publicized  great  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  of  government  and 
focused  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  an  emphatic  way  upon  the  In- 
roads of  socialism  upon  the  body  politic  and 
upon  the  national  economy.  At  a  time  when 
both  of  the  great  political  parti(« — and  their 
respective  candidates — were  vying  with  one 
another  to  see  which  could  outdo  the  other 
in  advocacy  of  a  totalitarian  slate,  a  police 
state,  a  socialistic  state,  a  poorhouse  state, 
our  voice  was  the  real  voice  of  America 
sounding  a  clarion  call  to  preserve  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  to  sustain 
our  traditional  way  of  life  and  battle  the  evil 
forces  of  socialism.  And  while  we  did  not 
elect  a  President,  we  won  a  great  victory, 
because  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica we  planted  the  thoughts  that  even  now 
are  blocking  socialistic  programs.  The 
thinkers  of  America  are  sayln?,  "Thus  far 
you  have  gone.  No  further  sliall  you  go." 
Today  In  America  our  fight  has  the  Reds  and 
the  pinks  on  the  run.  Let's  k«p  them  run- 
ning.    Let  there  be  no  retreat. 

In  May  1948,  awakened  to  the  need  of 
militant  action  to  stem  the  or^rushing  tide 
of  socialism  which  threatened  (and  still 
threatens)  free  America,  the  democracy  of 
this  btate  calmly  and  dlspasi.ionately  de- 
clared its  platform  of  principles  which  for 
decades  had  been  the  cardinal  foundation 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  this  Nation.  We 
claimed  then,  and  I  proclaim  today  that  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Psrty  of  South 
Carolina  constitute  the  defenders  of  true 
democratic  principles,  the  pppxments  of  to- 
talitarian rule,  supporters  of  constitutional 
government,  and  preservers  of  the  ideals  and 
concepts  and  traditions  revered  by  our  party 
for  generations  past.  Succinctly  and  pre- 
cisely we  took  our  stand  and  i>roclalmed  it 
to  the  world.  No  misunderstanding  could 
possibly  exist  about  where  we  ttood.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  In  the  past  3  yeans,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  would  cause  as  to  change 
or  to  consider  that  we  were  wrong  then; 
unless  there  are  those  here  whose  social  con- 
cepts and  election  law  predilections  follow 
those  of  a  Federal  Judge  of  this  State  who, 
deserting  the  doctrines  of  hli;  forefathers, 
advocates  outside  Interference  and  Federal 
force  to  Impose  his  will  up>on  ii  people  once 
free. 

It  Is  true  we  have  had  court  orders.  But 
undying  principles  cannot  be  changed  by 
order  of  a  court.  It  Is  true  wj  have  had  a 
few  hand -outs  from  Washington — very  few — 
and  we  may  get  back  some  part — a  small 
part — of  the  Federal  taxes  we  pay  In  the 
form  of  grants  or  benefits.  Bu~  these  hand- 
outs or  grants — a  mess  of  pottage — cannot 
buy  the  souls  tt  a  free  people.  The  trend 
toward  socialism  has  been  accelerated  some 
sine  then.  The  need  today  Is  perhnps 
greater  for  us  to  maintain  and  declare  and 
mllltantly  defend  those  principles,  idea's  and 
concepts  and  traditions.  We  tannot  llzhtly 
brush  aside  the  threat  of  a  so<:lallstlc  state. 

Socialism  Inevitably  leads  to  tyranny. 
Take  the  case  of  Russia.  Thos<  who  started 
the    break   from   Czarlst   tyranny   were    old 


Socialists,  They  fought  tyranny,  btit  when 
socialism  was  set  In  motion  it  grew  Into 
the  moet  tyrannical  government  In  human 
history — present-day  Russia. 

This  country  was  settled  by  those  fleeing 
from  tjrranny  and  established  to  free  us  from 
tyrannical  rule.  Today  tt  is  our  botuden 
duty  to  hold  the  line  for  the  American  way 
of  life.  First,  we  should  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  a  creeping  Socialist  revolution  and 
make  our  leaders  not  only  recognize  that 
fact  but  put  a  stop  once  and  for  all  to  any 
further  advance  to  rociallstlc  laws  and  eco- 
nomic trends.  We  are  the  sovereign  people. 
Let's  make  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
and  the  executive  of  our  Government  get 
back  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

We  told  the  world  of  our  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples; on  the  ramparts  of  American  life 
we  hoisted  our  flag.  We  maintain  the  same 
Ideals  and  principles  today.  If  you  will  Join 
me.  I  say,  "There  let  It  wave,  and  long  may 
It  wave."    We  make  no  retreat. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  believe  In 
socialized  labor.  They  do  believe  In  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  right  of  the  laboring 
man  to  Join  together  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  laborers  for  their 
mutual  benefit;  they  believe  In  Individual 
freedom;  and  the  people  of  America  believe 
in  free  labor — not  slave  labor.  When  any 
party  or  the  leadership  of  any  party  attempts 
to  herd  the  working  people  of  this  country 
Into  the  corrals  of  a  socialistic  order,  then 
is  the  time  for  ^.amings  to  be  sounded. 
South  Carolina  democracy  today  should  tell 
the  laboring  people  of  America  and  their 
organizations  that  heed  should  be  given  to 
the  signs  of  the  times — the  gradtial  drift 
of  the  United  States  Into  socialism  which 
will  embrace  labor  as  well  as  business.  The 
examples  of  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  and 
Communist  Russia  disclose  accurately  where 
the  laboring  man  will  stand  under  socialism. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  believe  In 
socialized  medicine.  They  do  believe  In  gov- 
ernmenUl  pubUc-health  activities  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  shall  preserve  freedom  of 
our  people  to  choose  their  own  doctors  and 
hospitals  and  medical  care  and  shall  not 
Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  our  surgeons 
and  doctors  to  practice  where,  when,  and 
for  what  they  please  under  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  States  to  prescribe  their  quali- 
fications. Socialized  medicine  Is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Amer- 
icanism. South  Carolina  democracy  today 
should  tell  the  people  of  America  that  the 
time  has  come  when  these  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment arc  endangered  and  that  the  creep- 
ing progress  of  socialism  will  be  advanced 
imlesB  strong  efforts  to  curb  that  progress 
are  made.  Do  I  have  to  give  examples  today 
of  the  dire  results  of  socialized  medicine? 
Ixx)k  to  any  country  where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  believe  In 
socialized  business.  They  believe  In  free 
enterprise  and  individual  initiati"e.  When 
any  leadersblp  of  a  party  or  any  government 
advocates  laws  or  en  iCtment  of  laws  aimed 
directly  at  doing  away  with  those  beliefs,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  business  people  of 
the  Nation  to  put  forth  every  possible  effort 
to  prevent  socialized  business.  In  view  of 
the  trend  of  our  National  Legislature  to  regi- 
ment the  Nation's  buslne-'^s  and  circumscribe 
free  enterprise  and  individual  and  corporate 
initiative,  the  Democratic  Party  of  South 
Carolina  should  send  out  a  call  to  the  busi- 
ness people  of  America  to  combat  with  all  of 
its  force  the  advancing  march  of  socialized 
business. 

The  American  people  do  net  believe  in  a 
socialized  state.  They  believe  In  democracy 
as  that  term  is  defined  by  the  acts  cf  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  country.  When 
any  party  or  its  leadership  or  any  official  of 
our  governmental  set-up  would,   by   act  or 
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deed,  send  America  down  the  road  to  socitl- 
Ism,  a  time  ot  danger  has  arrived,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  ol  South  Carolina  should 
speak  out  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  words 
of  warning  with  a  cjUI  to  )oin  us  In  safe- 
guarding and  T>«rpetuatlng  the  representative 
democracy  under  which  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies we  have  lived  In  happiness  and  pros- 
perity 

Voicing  the  feelings  of  the  great  people  of 
this  State.  I  say  that  South  Carolinas  de- 
mocracy views  with  alarm  these  signs  of  a 
drift  away  from  fundamental  Americanism. 
and  with  all  of  our  resources  we  dedicate  our- 
selves and  our  party  to  coa:bat  socialism. 
We  are  doing  this  today:  we  should  do  this 
in  all  party  councils  elsewhere  and  every- 
where in  the  future  With  sincerity  we  feel 
that  the  salvation  of  our  Government  de- 
pends upon  setting  up  a  road  block  in  the 
path  of  soclalUm.  We  call  on  the  national 
Democrauc  Party  to  Join  in  that  effort,  and 
all  true  American*  everywhere  to  do  like- 
wise. The  fight  transcends  persons  and 
parties.  So  today  South  Carolina  democ- 
racy gives  to  the  Nation  a  motto  ail  can  well 
adopt:    Pight   socialism. 

Everyone  everywhere  knows  that  if  an  in- 
dividual spends  more  than  he  makes  over  a 
period  of  time  he  will  go  broke,  and  If  a 
business  spends  more  than  it  makes  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  will  wind  up  broke.  It 
does  not  require  an  economic  expert  to  know 
that  when  a  government  spends  more  than 
It  takes  In.  such  government  over  a  period 
of  time  will  go  broke.  (Let  me  Interpolate 
here  that  It  seemingly  does  require  an  eco- 
nomic expert  to  decide  otherwise.)  There- 
fore, when  It  appears  that  the  United  States 
Government  or  a  State  government  under- 
takes over  a  period  of  time.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  a  planned  system  of  deficit  financing. 
It  eml>arks  upon  dangerous  seas,  and  we 
wotild  not  be  true  to  our  concepts  of  honesty 
if  we  withheld  our  disapproval  of  any  such 
profn^ma.  Today  the  democracy  of  South 
Carolina  should  view  with  alarm  and  con- 
demn deficit  financing,  and  our  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
lature should  be  told  of  our  views. 

In  line  with  our  views,  those  truly  repre- 
senting the  South  in  the  Congress  many 
times  find  themselves  alined  against  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  the  present  national  admin- 
istration. On  this  account  we  are  called 
conservative,  and  even  reactionary,  although 
m  fact  we  are  the  true  liberals.  In  the  tradi- 
tional meaning  of  the  term.  Because  we 
have  dared  to  fight  for  the  historic  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  great  Democratic  Party, 
we  have  been  referred  to  as  DUlecrats  by  the 
Latchet  men  and  character  assassins  of  the 
motley  crew  who  have  temporarily  captured 
our  party.  The  term  •'Dlxlecraf  Is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  smear  word,  designed 
to  obscure  the  unanswerable  logic  and  reason 
of  our  stand  by  a  base  effort  to  create  sec- 
tional prejudice.  We  repudiate  the  term  and 
proudly  reaffirm  our  faith  in  and  adherence 
to  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  great 
Democratic  leaders  and  standard  bearers  who 
have  gone  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  blindly  fol- 
lowed radical  proposals  or  radical  leadership. 
If  a  party  or  a  person  advocates  measures  or 
men  which  we  regard  as  un-American  or 
socialistic  we  would  be  craven  cowards  to 
forsake  our  Ideals.  We  fought  within  the 
national  party  for  SUtes'  rights,  under  what- 
ever name  called.  Within  the  national  party 
we  battled  for  State  sovereignty,  free  enter- 
prise, local  home  rule,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  government.  W« 
waged  that  fight  In  the  national  convention 
after  first  telling  the  national  committee 
that  we  wotlld  not  abandon  the  old-line 
Democratic  principles  and  Ideals  carried  In 
the  platforms  of  the  party  for  many,  many 
years.  There  was  no  misapprehension  of  our 
■tand  when  we  participated  iu  the  conven- 


tion at  Philadelphia.  In  the  following  na- 
tional election  we  Invoked  and  exercised  our 
right  to  vote  for  the  preannounced  program. 
We  carried  our  fight  to  that  election  and 
established  to  all  and  everyone  that  the 
Democratic  Party  of  South  Carolina  stands 
for  State  sovereignty,  home  rule,  and  consti- 
tutional government.  We  maintain  that 
should  the  national  party  tell  us  to  stick  our 
heads  into  the  fires  of  socialism  we  do  not 
have  to  obey  such  a  demand.  We  still  pos- 
sess freedom  and  are  not  abject  slaves  to  the 
forces  of  evil  that  would  shackle  us  to  a  so- 
cialistic order.  And  from  that  stand  I  say 
there  should  be  no  retreat. 

The  older  members  of  our  party  know  why 
the  dual  form  of  government  here  was  adopt- 
ed, with  the  States,  originally  separate  and 
independent  republics,  surrendering  certain 
rights  to  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
taining and  reserving  all  other  rights  to 
themselves.  However,  they  should  tell  the 
large  number  of  new  voters  of  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  founding  fathers,  which  was  to 
create  a  government  of  divided  powers  to 
prevent  autocratic  rule,  to  prevent  tyranny, 
to  prescribe  home  rule  or  local  self-govern- 
ment, to  preserve  for  posterity  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  they  had  bought  and 
paid  for  In  human  blood.  The  old  and  new 
members  of  our  party  should  remember  the 
conception  of  George  Washington  that  the 
balanced  powers  constituted  a  system  of  "re- 
ciprocal checks"  which  was  necessary;  should 
remember  that  Jefferson  said  that  "support 
of  State  governments  in  all  of  their  rights" 
was  the  "siuest  bulwark"  against  antl- 
republican  tendencies  and  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said.  "We  are  safe  from  the  danger 
of  any  departure  from  the  principles  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded  Just  so  long 
as  independent  home  rule  of  the  States  is 
scrupulously  preserved" — and  he  added,  "and 
fought  for  whenever  it  seems  in  danger  " 

Until  recently  the  old  Democratic  Party 
has  followed  the  States'  rights  line,  and  but 
for  a  few  of  the  ilk  of  Humphreys  we  think 
would  have  followed  the  States'  rights  line 
2  years  ago. 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  Party  ad- 
hered to  the  Slates'  rights  line  2  years  ago. 
Prom  that  commendable  stand  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  great  form  of  government 
there  should  today  be  "no  retreat." 

Those  in  high  places  have  brought  about 
bloc  government  In  the  place  of  party  gov- 
ernment In  this  country  through  their  barter- 
ing for  votes  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  pur- 
suing this  policy,  they  have  cynically  sought 
to  stir  up  the  fires  of  racial  and  sectional 
prejudices.  Two  years  ago,  we  knew  that 
there  were  those  in  the  party  who  advocated 
the  enactment  of  laws  such  as  FEPC,  remov- 
ing all  separation  of  the  races  In  our  places 
of  business  and  other  laws  removing  all  sepa- 
ration of  the  races  In  schools  and  colleges. 
We  found  that  there  were  those  who  by  ex- 
ecutive edict  would  Integrate  the  white  and 
Negro  races  In  the  armed  forces.  But  until 
recently  we  never  thought  any  Democrat 
would  declare  that  any  and  all  separation  of 
the  races  constitutes  discrimination  and  Is 
unlawful.     Such  has  happened. 

Article  3,  section  33,  of  South  Carolina's 
constitution  says  "The  marriage  of  a  white 
person  with  a  Negro  or  mulatto,  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  void."  There  are  those  who  even 
approve  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  contend  for  the  annulment  of  this  provi- 
sion of  our  constitution.  For  the  record  let 
It  be  said  that  In  Columbia  at  high  noon  on 
April  19.  1950,  the  keynoter  of  the  Demo- 
cratlc  convention  with  all  of  the  emphasis  at 
his  command  said  that  the  Democrats  of  this 
proud  State  repudiate  any  such  principle, 
frown  upon  any  such  efforts,  and  mllltantly 
declare  our  Intention  to  uphold  our  State 
constitution. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Informed  Ne- 
groes of  this  State  advocate  uoing  away  with 


the  constitutional  provisions  agflnst  Inter- 
marriage, or  the  abrogation  of  separation  of 
the  races. 

For  many  years  the  white  r.nd  Wegro  races 
have  lived  in  South  Carolina  In  peace  and 
harmony.  The  better  elements  ol  both  races 
have  worked  hard  to  Improve  the  lots  In  life 
of  both  races.  Great  headway  has  been  made 
by  both.  Both  want  to  preserve  the  racial 
purity  of  each  Outside  agitators  for  purely 
selfish  political  re.isons.  seek  to  st  r  up  racial 
prejudices  and  animosities.  Wc  condemn 
such  efforts  and  declare  our  belief  that  social 
and  educational  separation  Is  not  discrimi- 
natory. On  May  19,  1948.  the  South  Caro- 
lina Democratic  Convention  In  lis  platform 
and  its  principles  said:  "We  believe  In  the 
social  and  educational  separatl  m  of  the 
races."  From  that  stand  there  shall  be  no 
retreat.  We  have  been  insulted  with  a  clvll- 
dlsturbance  program,  erroneouslj  labeled  a 
clvU-rlghts  plan.  We  were  outraged  by  the 
threats  of  "force  bills  '  which  violated  our 
conceptions  of  freedom  as  guarar  teed  to  us 
under  the  Constitution.  All  separation  of 
races  Is  sought  to  be  declared  discrimina- 
tion; even  our  laws  respecting  Intermarriage 
of  whites  and  Negroes  being  threatened  with 
annulment.  And  those  Insults  ai  d  outrages 
are  still  being  heaped  upon  the  people  of 
the  South.  These  things  have  ha  jpened  be- 
fore. Our  political  institutions  have  been 
assailed  before.  We  have  facel  perilous 
ordeals  before.  Bayonets  of  Fede-al  soldiers 
have  been  crossed  over  our  balk  t  boxes  In 
the  past.  But  never  yet  have  our  heads  been 
bowed  In  shame;  never  yet  have  we  truckled 
even  In  defeat. 

And  though  we  may  be  deseitcd  by  an 
errant  national  party  leadership,  i  nd  Federal 
courts  attempt  to  control  our  elrctlons,  yet 
we  face  the  problems  confrontli.g  us  with 
courage  and  faith  that  right  and  Justice  will 
finally  triumph.  Under  God,  the  author  of 
liberty,  we  still  stand  for  the  Individual 
freedom  and  personal  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  M\ERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITl'D  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legLslative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Pr^siddit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  un  address 
by  me  at  the  television  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  for  Education 
on  Radio,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Mu.seum.  April  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl  e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  United  States  Senatob  Francis  J. 
Myers  at  Tilxvibiok  Dinner  Spinsoied  bt 
thc  assocution  for  education  on  radio, 
UNivutsrrT  or  F^jinstlvania  Museum. 
April  20,  1950 

Like  many  parents  who  have  a  TV  set  In 
their  home,  I'm  forced  to  admit  thnt  my  chil- 
dren are  the  television  experts  of  ihe  family. 
The  children  sold  me  on  t  levlslon  over  2 
years  ago.  and  at  that  time,  my  son— then  In 
junior  high— was  prepared  to  explain  to 
me,  his  not  too  up-to-date  father.  Just  bow 
television  worked. 

I  strongly  suspect  this  has  prerty  much 
been  the  experience  of  most  families  who 
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have  bought,  or  are  thinking  of  buying,  a 
television  set. 

So.  with  several  years  of  experience  In 
looking  and  listening  to  their  credit,  my 
children  are  old  hands  in  tern«  of  the  lively 
young  television  Industry.  Prom  time  to 
time.  I've  heard  some  spirited  dinner  table 
discussion  of  some  of  the  fine  programs  the 
children  have  seen  and  heard  on  TV,  and 
from  these  and  other  dhcusslons,  I've  gath- 
ered that  some  splendid  work  Is  being  done 
right  here  in  Philadelphia  in  television  pro- 
gramming. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  much  of  my 
Information  about  this  is  second-hand — be- 
cause my  work  In  the  Senate  keeps  me  away 
from  Philadelphia  most  of  the  time — and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I've  probably  participated  in 
almost  as  many  television  broadcasts  as  I've 
actually  seen. 

I  got  a  real  eye  opener  several  months  ago 
on  'Philadelphia  television  developments 
when  Miss  Martha  Gable  of  the  Philadelphia 
board  of  education  sent  me  quite  a  bit  of 
material  describing  the  education  shows  that 
have  been  worked  out  Jointly  by  our  local 
television  stations  and  school  officials. 

As  I  say.  I  was  aware  that  something  of 
this  sort  was  going  on  from  what  others  had 
told  me.  but  I  had  no  Idea  that  anything  so 
comprehensive  and  significant  was  being  de- 
veloped right  here  In  Philadelphia. 

The  story  which  emerged  from  reading  the 
material  Miss  Gable  sent  me  indicates  that 
Philadelphia  is  playing  a  leading  role  In 
evolving  a  vital  and  all-lmportant-new  edu- 
cational and  Informational  technique. 
Moreover,  It  was  quite  apparent  that  a  great 
many  people  were  working  together  to  make 
these  new  programs  possible. 

The  managements  of  the  local  television 
stations  have  given  freely  of  their  time,  im- 
agination, and  other  resotirces.  Teachers 
and  officials  of  all  our  schools — public,  pri- 
vate, parochial — have  worked  hand  In  hand 
with  the  stations  and  with  each  other. 
School  children  thenuelves  have  been  very 
much  Involved,  both  as  participants  In  the 
programs,  and  as  the  audience  for  whom  the 
programs  were  Intended.  Too,  several  large 
c.anufacturers  of  television  sets  have  lent 
equipment  to  schools,  and  the  parent-teach- 
trs  associations  have  assisted  by  rrlslng 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  TV  equipments  to 
bring  the  programs  to  more  of  the  children. 

Now  I'm  extremely  proud  of  the  trall- 
blazlng  work  which  has  been  done  here  at 
Philadelphia  in  utilizing  the  assets  of  tele- 
vision to  further  education  and  promote 
better  understanding  among  our  people. 

Without  question,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  our  past  where  the  American  people 
have  needed  to  know  as  much  about  as  many 
things  as  they  do  today.  The  complex  life 
that  all  of  us  share  in  this  year  of  1950  Is 
too  Involved  merely  to  let  matters  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we — as 
a  people — know  where  we  are,  where  we  are 
going,  and  where  we  want  to  go.  Me  no 
longer  can  afford  the  luxury  oX  letting  things 
grow  like  Topsy, 

In  this  age  where  men  themselves  may 
travel  at  the  speed*  of  sound — where  we  can 
communicate  with  one  anothei*at  the  speed 
of  light — the  man  on  the  street  needs  far 
more  facts  to  pass  sound  Judgment  on  the 
Issues  that  mtut  be  met  to  keep  oemocratlc 
ItMtitutloQs  alive. 

It  Is  a  real  blesslsg  that  the  same  kind  of 
technical  advancement  which  has  compli- 
cated oiir  iWes  so  much  has,  at  the  tame  time, 
provided  us  with  extraordinary  means  of 
acquiring  information.  Radio  and  television 
provide  us  with  ringside  seaU  at  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  Within  a  short  space  of 
time  thereafter,  the  same  events  are  reca- 
pitulated In  our  newspapers,  newsreels.  and 
magazines,  and  In  the  long  run.  books  run 
off  on  giant  presses  furnish  ue  with  perma- 


nent records  and  assist  us  In  fitting  event* 

Into  sensible  historical  perspective. 

No  one  underestimates  the  potential  of 
television  as  the  newest  addition  to  otir 
fountainbead  of  information  sources.  It  is 
taking  an  Important  plact  in  partnership 
with  our  other  communications  and  shares 
with  them  the  dual  responsibility  of  furnish- 
ing us  with  enjoyment  and  with  Information 
which  we  must  have  to  me<!t  the  future. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  educational 
programs  that  have  been  developed  locally 
here  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  particularly 
gratified  to  notice  the  exteat  to  which  in- 
formation about  world  affali-s  had  become  a 
part  of  these  telecasts.  I  recall  seeing  names 
of  foreign  studenu  who  desci  Ibed  life  In  their 
countries,  and  of  newly  arrived  displaced  per- 
sons, and  others  which  referred  in  some 
fashion  or  another  to  eventi  and  places  be- 
yond our  shores. 

Because  world  peace  la  tht  central  Issue  of 
our  time,  I  think  this  sort  of  program  is  of 
partictilar  significance — not  only  for  our  chil- 
dren in  school,  but  for  everyone — and  I  want 
to  enlarge  on  some  of  the  factors  which  seem 
to  me  so  essential  to  an  imderstandlng  of  the 
world  problems  which  confront  tis  today. 

As  a  nation,  America  haj;  done  a  lot  of 
growing  up  in  the  past  10  yerjs  or  so.  With- 
out doubt,  the  biggest  single  obligation  we've 
undertaken— In  otir  recent  history,  at  least — 
Is  that  of  assuming  our  fhare  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  world  peace.  And  by  shedding  our 
former  policy  of  isolation,  we  have  imder- 
taken  a  vast  new  Job  whicti  requires  tis  to 
come  up  with  solutions  to  problems  which 
had  never  previously  been  of  much  im- 
portance to  us.  With  the  coming  of  otir  new 
Intemitlonal  responsibilities,  we've  had  to 
think  in  new  terms,  and  unlearn  many 
modes  of  thinking  which  were  adapted  to 
the  policy  of  Isolation. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  Job  to  do — and  all 
things  considered,  I  believe  we  have  shoul- 
dered our  load  and  have  met  our  new  prob- 
lems In  a  mature  and  straightforward 
fashion.  We  must  rememb<T  that  we  broke 
with  the  past  when  we  n.'pudlated  isola- 
tion. But  the  break  was  c;ean,  and  It  was 
wholeheartedly  supported  bj  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  people.  It's  true  there 
are  still  a  few  who  urge  us  i  o  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  go  hang— but  I'm  satisfied  this  is 
a  minority  which  la  growing  steadily  smaller 
as  we  continue  to  go  forward  with  the  Job 
of  peacemaking. 

But  isolation,  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy, served  the  best  Interestj  of  America  for 
a  substantial  part  of  our  national  history. 
Broad  oceans  insulated  us  from  the  recur- 
rent strife  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  troubles  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  lor  a  hundred  years  or  so  we  kept 
ourselves  busy  and  grew  great  In  expanding 
oiir  Nation  across  the  continent.  And  by 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
United  States  had  become  a  factor  of  wealth 
and  resotirces  to  be  reckoned  with. 

But  the  policy  of  Isolation— so  useful  In 
frontier  days — had  the  rug  jjulled  out  from 
tinder  it  by  science.  Not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually  and  steadily.  Transportation  did 
It.  The  nineteenth-century  <levelopmenta  of 
power  through  steam,  electricity,  and  tbe 
Intcmal-oombustlon  engine  ^ihrank  the  size 
of  contlnenu  and  puUed  them  closer  together 
as  ocean  vessels  grew  larger,  ftister,  and  began 
to  tise  steel  hulls.  Whether  we  liked  It  or 
not.  the  nations  of  tbe  world  were  being 
brought  together. 

Tbe  airplane  was  really  the  last  straw  so 
far  as  Isolation  was  concerned.  Even  at  tbe 
close  of  World  War  I  tbe  potentUl  of  tbe  air- 
plane was  not  real  enough  to  <x)nvlnce  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  the  world's  troubles 
were  our  troubles,  too.  We  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  League  of  Nations,  and  said  In 
effect.  11  Uolatlon  was  good  enough  for  grand- 


ma. It  was  good  enotigb  for  tie.  And  evea 
those  nations  which  Joined  tbe  League 
weren't  prepared  to  think  In  terms  of  working 
cooperatively  on  an  International  basis.  Ma» 
tional  Jealousies  were.  If  anything.  8trong«!r 
at  the  time  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  in 
the  years  which  followed  than  they  were 
prior  to  1914.  War  does  things  like  that  to 
people  and  nations. 

When  the  prosperity  bubble  burst  here  la 
tbe  late  twenties  and  the  ever-darkening 
nlgbt  of  depression  settled  upon  us.  we  were 
too  preoccupied  with  our  own  troubles  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  weren  t 
alone  In  our  misery.  The  depression  wa« 
world-wide — and  as  a  nation  we  failed  to 
realize  that  the  American  economy  bad  be* 
come  so  linked  to  that  of  large  parts  of  tbe 
world  that  even  depressions  were  no  longer 
Isolated  affairs. 

Tbe  totalitarian  dictatorships  which  spread 
their  evil  throtigh  tbe  depression  years  and 
finally  plunged  the  world  into  a  second  great 
war  within  a  quarter  ol  a  century  were  the 
ones  who  exposed  to  everyone  the  fallacy  of 
Isolation.  By  the  time  World  War  II  drew  to 
a  close  in  1945  the  American  people  recog- 
nized that  if  we  could  take  ovir  armed  forces 
to  Etirope  and  into  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  and  on  to  the  Continent  of  Asia  it- 
self— and  there  achieve  victory — others  might 
some  day  bring  war  to  us  across  those  same 
oceans. 

No  wonder  we  were  ready  to  repudiate  iso- 
lation by  1945.  No  wonder  our  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  was  so  overwhelm- 
ingly acclaimed  by  tbe  same  people  who.  23 
years  earlier,  could  not  be  convinced  that  a 
League  of  Nations  was  necessary  to  world 
peace. 

The  Russian  delegates  In  the  United  Na« 
tlons  soon  made  us  realize,  however,  that  tbe 
Communists  had  their  own  schemes  for  world 
peace — schemes  which  wovUd  carry  out  their 
long-announced  plans  for  world  communism. 
With  the  economy  of  Europe  tottering,  the 
Russian  veto  fell  across  every  measure  to 
come  before  the  UN  which  offered  to  bolster 
Europe's  foundations,  and  Judging  from  Com- 
munist tactics  In  eastern  Europe,  It  was  ap- 
parent that  Russia  sought  the  domination  of 
all  of  Europe  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
Communists  were  cotmtlng  on  the  democra- 
cies to  collapse,  and  they  expected  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  to  rise  up  from  tbe 
wreckage. 

To  save  Europe,  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  done  fast.  In  rapid  succession. 
Interim  aid  program  was  created  to  furnish 
American  food  to  a  starving  Europe.  The 
Truman  doctrine  was  bom  to  aid  the  Greek 
Government  In  stamping  out  Communist-led 
guerrilla  warfare  and  to  strengthen  Ttirkey 
against  Russian  threats  of  aggression.  J\ut 
2  years  ago  this  month,  tbe  first  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  shipments  began  to  flow  across 
the  Atlantic  to  aid  the  western  European 
democracies  in  getting  back  on  their  feet. 
Last  year,  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  signed,  and 
the  natlotis  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  united  against 
any  threatened  aggression.  Last  month  the 
first  supplies  crossed  the  Atlantic  tmder  tbe 
military  assistance  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  ftimlsh  the  additional  arms  the 
Atlantic  Pact  natlotu  will  need  to  make  good 
their  pledge  of  mutual  defense. 

These  programs  are  stopping  the  spread 
or  communism.  Europe  Is  getting  back  on 
its  feet  with  its  Indtistry  well  above  pre- 
war  lereis.  and  progress  la  being  mad*  at 
reducing  tbe  trade  barriers  which  have 
hampered  Europe's  economic  development 
for  the  past  half  oenttiry.  Peace  has  been 
restored  in  Greece,  and  Turkey  1*  mtieb  bet- 
ter prepared  to  call  any  Communist  bluff 
burled  at  her.  The  liarahall  plan  stUl  ha*  a 
big  Job  ahead— In  fact,  a  Job  which  will  cost 
an  estimated  $3.00CX)00.000  in  tbe  coming 
year.    But  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  whose  splendid 
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leadership  and  visioi  have  had  so  much  to 
do  wUh  the  sucress  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  date,  leels  that  the  program  Is  ahead  of 
schedule  and  that  we  can  safely  afford  to  re- 
duce EC  A  spending  to  the  W  .000.000.000  level 
this  next  year  He  edda  the  precaution, 
however,  that  the  figure  cannot  be  reduced 
below  That  amount  without  endangering 
all  the  good  which  has  be«n  accomplished 
thus  far. 

We  have  much  more  work  ahead  of  us  on 
the  world  front.  But  I  am  confident  that 
we  possess  the  Intelligence  and  the  abUity 
to  do  the  ]ob.  In  large  areas  of  the  Tx.orld. 
great  masses  of  people  live  at  primitive,  star- 
vation levels.  The  Communists  ha\e  already 
made  overtures  to  them,  promising  them  pie 
in  the  sky  through  dictatorship.  There  Is, 
however,  as  we  all  know,  an  honest  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world — a 
solution  which  does  not  hold  out  the  empty 
promise  of  security  through  dictatorship. 

The  solution  I  have  in  mind  Is  to  be  found 
through  the  point  4  program  which  is  now 
pending  in  Congress.  Under  point  4.  Amer- 
ican technical  know-how  uUl  be  one  of  our 
major  exports.  We  will  furnish,  through  the 
United  Nations  wherever  possible,  trained 
technical  assistance  which  can  aid  the  back- 
ward nations  in  improving  their  agricultural 
methods  and  In  laying  the  foundation  for 
industry.  The  experience  we've  had  in  this 
sort  of  work  under  the  Marshall  plan  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness,  and  in  addi- 
tion, has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  that 
problem. 

Another  phase  of  point  4  will  encourage 
the  Investment  of  American  dollars  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  by  Insuring  the  Inves- 
tors against  political  risks  of  loss  through 
changes  in  poUclet.  of  the  countries  In  which 
the  investments  are  made — and  the  coun- 
tries which  will  participate  In  point  4  will 
give  their  assurance  through  treaties  that 
they  will  safeguard  the  Investments  of  for- 
eign capital  which  goes  in  to  promote  indus- 
trial production. 

Point  4  promises  to  be  a  major  vehicle  In 
meeting  the  Communist  threat  in  such  areas 
as  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East. 

Another  grave  problem  as  yet  unsolved  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  atom,  now  harnessed  by 
science,  has  yet  to  be  harnessed  politically. 
Once  more.  It  is  Russian  opposition  which 
has  stalemated  things — this  time  by  the  So- 
viet refusal  to  permit  free  international  In- 
spection, which  is  of  course  essential  if  In- 
ternational control  of  the  atom  is  to  be 
achieved. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  met  and  mas- 
tered other  dllScult  problems  In  carrying  out 
our  international  responsibilities  in  this  post- 
"war  period,  and  I  am  quite  confident  of  our 
ability  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  magnitude  of 
the  Job  ahead.  We  have,  up  to  this  time, 
faced  the  world  united  in  our  desire  to  co- 
operate In  helping  the  world  achieve  peace 
and  freedom  under  democratic  institutions. 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  We  cannot 
retreat  to  isolation.  We  cannot  permit  our 
foreign  policy  to  tumble  into  the  political 
arena.  Our  foreign  programs  have  been 
shaped  on  a  bipartisan  basis  up  to  this 
point — and  responsible  members  of  both 
major  political  parti  ?s  have  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  keep  foreii^n  policy  on  that  high 
plane  as  the  Isolationist  remnant  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhire  have  sought  to  under- 
mine blpartlsa.ishlp  by  trying  to  stampede 
and  divide  us. 

I  am  very  proud  that  America  has  accepted 
the  mantle  of  world  responsibility  in  a  spirit 
of  dignity,  sincerity  and  devotion.  We  have 
been  willing  to  settle  world  problems  squarely 
on  their  facts  and  merits.  So  long  as  we 
continue  to  conduct  ourselves  thus — so  long 
as  we  continue  to  inform  ourselves  as  fully 
as  possible  and  think  clear-headedly — I 
have  no  fear  for  our  future. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lehm.anI.  entitled  -Pree- 
dom  and  the  Welfare  State."  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York,  N.  Y..  on  April  15, 
1950.  together  with  a  citation  to  him  by 
th?  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Freedom  and  the  Welfare  State 

(Address  by  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  at 
luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  the  forty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  Hotel  Commodore.  New  York 
City,  Saturday,  April  15.  1950) 

I  feel  deeply  honored  today  at  this  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  luncheon  of  the  League  tor 
Industrial  Democracy  to  receive  the  league's 
citation  for  public  service  in  behalf  of  a 
more  democratic  world.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate this  citation  because  of  your  organ- 
ization's long  and  consistent  record  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideals  and  the  achievement  of  a 
more  democratic  Nation  and  a  more  demo- 
cratic world. 

I  cite  the  words  of  the  honorary  president 
of  this  organization,  that  beloved  philoso- 
pher. Dr.  John  Dewey,  who  defined  the  goal 
of  the  LID  as  the  creation  of  a  democracy 
that  shall  be  a  living  reality  In  every  aspect 
and  reach  of  our  common  life.  And  what 
do  we  mean  by  "democracy?"  Another 
great  contemporary  of  ours,  the  Reverend 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  put  it  this  way. 
"Democracy,  "  Dr.  Fosdick  said,  "is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  there  are  extraordinary 
possibilities  in  ordinary  people."  I  know 
that  your  organization  Is  dedicated  to  that 
conviction. 

The  title  of  my  remarks  today  is  "Freedom 
and  the  Welfare  State."  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  audience  than  this  for  such 
a  discussion.  The  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, in  striving  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury to  promote  industrial  democracy,  has 
been  working  at  the  same  time  in  behalf  of 
both  freedom  and  the  welfare  state.  Your 
ideal  as  well  as  mine  is  a  nation  conceived 
in  freedom  and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people.  But  that  Ideal  Is  no  inno- 
vation of  ours.  We  are  not  its  original  spon- 
sors. One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
the  welfare  state  concept  was  translated  Into 
the  basic  law  of  this  land  by  the  founders  of 
the  Republic.  This  concept  was  set  forth  In 
the  preamble  of  the  American  Constitution. 
The  object  of  our  Federal  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution states,  is  "to  establish  Justice,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
posterity."  Hence,  the  founding  fathers 
were  the  ones  who  really  originated  the  wel- 
fare state.  And  in  many  lands,  long  before 
our  Nation  was  born,  courageous  champions 
of  human  liberty  were  working  toward  this 
same  ideal. 

"Democracy."  said  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men,  "arose  from  men's  thinking 
«hat  IX  they  are  equal  In  any  respect,  th?y 


are  equal  absolutely."  Those  words  were 
written  more  than  2.000  years  ago  by  a  Greek 
named  Aristotle.  Those  words  define  the 
welfare  sUte  as  much  as  any  phrase  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  or  Harry  S.  Truman. 

It  has  become  fashionable  In  circles  of 
political  reaction  to  attack  the  concept  of 
the  wellare  state  as  being  prejudicial  to  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom.  These  reac- 
tionaries view  with  fright  and  alarm  the  cur- 
rent and  proposed  activities  of  government 
In  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  and  social 
securltv- 

"These  are  steps  on  the  road  to  commu- 
nism," the  alarmists  cry.  But  these  same 
men  uttered  the  same  cries  In  the  same  tones 
of  fear  and  outrage  when  President  Roose- 
velt proposed  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  and  many  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  even  reactionaries  would  not 
dare  to  attack  today.  The  same  cries  were 
raised  when  Woodrow  Wilson  proposed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  In  1913  and 
when  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was  first  placed 
on  the  ctatute  books  In  1926  I  could  cite 
laws  and  programs  by  the  score  enacted 
over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  reaction- 
aries— laws  and  programs  which  were  assailed 
as  communistic  at  the  time— but  which  are 
now  accepted  even  In  the  most  conserva- 
tive circles. 

This  cry  of  state  tyranny  has  been  raised 
during  the  last  half  century  whenever  the 
community  has  attempted  to  Interfere  with 
the  right' of  a  few  to  destroy  forests,  exploit 
little  children,  operate  unsanitary  and  un- 
safe shops,  indulge  In  race  or  religious  dis- 
crimination, and  pursue  other  policies  en- 
dangering the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  community.  These  few  have  completely 
ignored  the  fact  that,  when  their  license 
to  exploit  the  community  was  restricted,  the 
freedom  of  the  many  from  Ignorance,  inse- 
curity, and  want — the  freedom  of  the  many 
to  live  the  good  life— was  measurably  en- 
hanced. 

1  do  not  believe  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  assume  functions 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Individual  or 
to  the  family,  to  the  local  community  or  to 
free  organizations  of  Individuals.  But  I  do 
believe  that  our  Federal  Government  should 
and  must  perform  those  functions  which.  In 
this  complex  and  Interdependent  society, 
the  Individual,  the  family,  or  the  commu- 
nity cannot  practicably  perform  for  them- 
selves. 

Today  we  In  America  and  in  the  entire 
freedom-loving  world  are  confronted  with  a 
world-wide  threat  to  that  principle  which  we 
hold  most  dear,  the  principle  of  Individual 
dignity  and  of  individual  freedom.  For  the 
preservation  of  that  principle  we  are  willing 
to  dedicate  our  lives.  If  It  should  prove  neces- 
sary. But  while  this  Is  a  threat  which  we 
face  on  the  world  front,  we  face  another 
danger  here  at  home.  That  Is  the  threat  to 
our  freedom  from  those  within  our  own 
country  who  would  identify  individual  free- 
dom with  special  privilege.  Any  move  to 
diminish  privilege,  to  stamp  out  discrimina- 
tion and  to  bring  security  to  our  citizens  is 
branded  by\hese  people  as  un-Amercan, 

Not  so  long  ago  an  American  political 
leader  said  that  the  governments  of  the  past 
could  fairly  be  characterized  as  devices  for 
maintaining  in  perpetuity  the  place  and  po- 
sition of  certain  privileged  classes.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  a  device  for  maintaining  in 
perpetuity  the  rights  of  the  people,  with  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  all  privileged  classes. 
Was  It  some  Communist,  some  Irresponsible 
radical  or  reformer  who  made  that  state- 
ment? No,  It  was  not.  It  was  the  late  Pres- 
ident Calvin  Coolldge  In  a  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia In  1924. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  extinction  of 
special  privilege  Is  an  essential  and  basic  pro- 
gram of  the  welfure  state.    Today  the  forces 


of  special  privilege  provide  the  chief  opposi- 
tion and  raise  the  wildest  cries  of  alarm 
against  economic  security  for  all. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  of  special  privi- 
lege who  are  opposed,  on  principle,  to  all 
social  legislation,  there  are  some  who,  while 
paying  lip  service  to  liberalism,  claim  to  be 
troubled  by  the  expanding  scope  of  govern- 
ment in  its  direct  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Individual  citizen.  These  people, 
while  conceding  merit  to  the  specific  pro- 
grams of  the  welfare  state,  and  while  ap- 
proving the  welfare  state  programs  of  the 
past.  Join  with  the  forces  of  privilege  In  con- 
tending that  if  the  Government  provides  any 
further  services,  It  is  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  totalitarianism. 

In  my  opinion  these  men  of  little  vision 
have  lost  sight  of  the  most  important — and 
to  me  the  most  obvious — tiuth  of  our 
times — that  a  government  which  has  secured 
the  greatest  degree  of  welfare  for  its  people 
Is  the  government  which  stands  most  firmly 
against  totalitarianism.  The  critics  of  the 
welfare  state  do  not  understand  this  simple 
fact.  They  spend  their  time  looking  for 
Communists  In  and  out  of  government  and 
at  the  same  time  attack  those  measures 
which  would  deprive  Communists  and 
would-be  Communists  of  their  ammuni- 
tion—and of  their  audience.  The  measures 
which  would  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  are  the  surest  weapons  against  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  Communist  International,  Its  leaders, 
and  their  philosophy,  have  been  responsible 
for  many  designs  which  we  in  the  democratic 
world  consider  the  quintessence  of  evil. 
Certainly  the  suppression  of  basic  rights^ 
the  police  state  and  the  slave-labor  camp — 
constitute  the  most  repulsive  and  obnoxious 
way  of  life  we  can  imagine. 

But,  as  a  liberal,  I  have  a  special  resent- 
ment against  the  Communists.  I  feel  that 
one  of  their  greatest  disservices  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress  has  been  their  identifica- 
tion of  economic  security  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom.  It  Is  their  claim  that  In 
order  to  achieve  the  solution  of  the  economic 
needs  of  the  many,  it  is  necessary  to  curb 
the  freedoms  of  all.  They  say.  In  effect,  that 
you  cannot  have  a  full  stomach  and  a  free 
mind  at  the  same  time. 

I  reject  this  concept.  1  reject  it  as  being 
the  ultimate  in  reaction.  This  is  but  another 
demonstration  of  the  basic  affinity  between 
Communists  and  reactionaries  In  the'r  think- 
ing about  man  and  his  problems.  Both 
groups  believe  that  a  nation  of  free  len  can- 
not possibly  conquer  the  scourges  of  hunger, 
disease,  lack  of  shelter.  Intolerance,  and 
Ignorance.  And  they  both  have  much  to 
gain  If  they  convince  enough  people  that 
freedom  and  security  are  incompatible. 

It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  same  con- 
servatives and  reactionaries  who  pose  as 
champions  of  national  security  express  the 
greatest  antagonism  toward  Individual  secu- 
rity. Most  of  us  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  cannot  be  free  if 
they  are  not  secure.  It  seems  equally  logical 
to  me  that  Individuals  cannot  be  free  If  they 
are  beset  by  fear  and  insecurity.  To  my  mmd 
the  welfare  state  Is  simply  a  state  in  which 
people  are  free  to  develop  their  Indlvidu.al 
capacities,  to  receive  Just  rewards  for  their 
talents,  and  to  engage  In  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  unb'irdened  by  fear  of  actual 
hunger,  artual  homelessness,  or  oppression 
ly  reason  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  fear  of  old  age.  the  fear  of  sickness, 
the  fear  of  unemployment,  and  the  fear  of 
homelessness  are  not — as  some  would 
have  us  believe — essential  drives  in  a 
productive  society.  These  fears  are  not 
necessary  to  make  free  competitive  enterprise 
work.  The  fear  of  insecurity  is  rather  a 
cancer  upon  free  competitive  enterprise.  It 
la  the  greatest  threat  which  confronts  our 
economic  system.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  be- 
lieve in  free  competitive  enterprise.    I  believe 
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It  Is  the  best  system  yet  devised  by  man, 
but  It  is  not  a  goal  in  Itself.  It  must  always 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

We  have  had  20  years  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  D?al.  Who  would  say  that  the 
American  worker,  the  American  farmer  and 
the  ordinary  American  businessman  Is  less 
free  than  he  was  20  years  ago?  Actually, 
freedom  in  the  true  sense  fiourlshes  more 
generally  and  more  widely  today  than  ever 
before  In  our  history.  The  worker,  the  farm- 
er, and  the  businessman  have  vastly  more 
freedom  than  they  ever  had  before.  They 
are  freer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  a 
productive  economy  and  a  full  life.  But  they 
are  not  yet  free  enough. 

We  are  still  far  from  the  goal  we  seek.  In- 
security still  haunts  millions.  Inadequate 
housing  poisons  the  wells  of  .amlly  life  in 
Vast  numbers  of  cases.  Inadequate  school- 
ing handicaps  a  great  segment  of  our  people. 
And  the  fear  of  sickness  and  old  age  still 
cluichcs  at  the  hearts  of  many.  If  not  most, 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Until  we  solve  all 
these  problems  and  quiet  all  these  fears,  our 
people  will  not  be  truly  free. 

This  must  be  our  goal  and  purpose,  to  set 
otir  people  free,  to  win  for  them,  and  with 
them,  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom  which 
can  be  seciued  in  a  dangerous  and  dynamic 
world.  Toward  this  end  the  welfare  state  is 
a  means.  It  Is  not.  in  itself,  an  end.  My 
efforts  are  pledged,  as  they  always  have  been, 
to  work  with  and  for  my  fellow  men  to 
achieve  security  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
Let  us  strike  hard  at  the  shackles  of  fear 
and  Insecurity.  Our  goal  Is  freedom  and  ful- 
fillment. With  faith  In  mankind  and  con- 
fidence in  the  rlghtness  of  reason,  we  press 
forward  together  toward  this  goal. 

CrTATioN  BT  League  fob  Industrial  Democ- 
racy TO  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  United  States 
Senator  From  the  State  of  New  York 

APRIL  15.  1950. 
For  over  a  generation,  you  have  been  an 
outstanding  leader  la  the  battle  for  racial 
and  religious  equality,  economic  and  social 
welfare,  and  'the  enlargement  of  human  free- 
dom, here  and  abroad. 

For  10  long  years,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  you  carried  out.  ably  and  de- 
votedly, the  liberal  tradition  of  your  distin- 
guished predecessor,-  Franklin  D.  Hoosevelt, 
and  placed  upon  the  statute  books  a  volume 
of  noteworthy  labor  and  social  legislation. 
On  the  completion  of  ycur  decade  of  serv- 
ice as  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  ycu  threw  your  magnificent  energies 
Into  the  task  of  saving  from  starvation, 
through  the  UNRRA  and  other  pi  bile  agen- 
cies, tens  of  thousands  of  victims  of  war  and 
dictatorship  throughout  the  world. 

Last  year,  in  ycur  race  for  United  States 
Senate,  you  made  it  crystal  clea*  that  only 
under  a  democratic  welfare  state  could  maxi- 
mum freedom  be  assured  to  the  plain  people 
of  our  Nation. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
you  j.ove  been  In  the  midst  of  the  good  fight 
to  make  our  National  Government  increas- 
ingly responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  it  a  source  of  help  and  Inspira- 
tion to  the  downtrodden  of  other  lands. 

In  recognition  of  your  public  services  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy dedicated  to  Increasing  democracy 
in  our  economic,  poll'i-lcal.  and  cultural  life, 
expresses  Its  deep  gratitude  to  you,  and 
wi.«hes  you  many  years  of  continued  service 
in  the  cause  of  economic  security  and  human 
frceriom  in  the  chr'.lenging  years  ahead. 
John   Dewey, 

Honorary  President. 

CLARK    STUHN. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
H.'.rhy  W.  Laidi.er. 

Executive  Director. 
Joseph    Schlo  sBtRC. 

Treasurer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  Wednesday, 
April  26,  in  support  of  rent-control  ex- 
tension. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Francis  J.  Mytks. 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  Betcrs 
Senate  Banking  and  Cihirency  Commit- 
tee ON  Wednesday.  April  26,  in  StrppoHT 
OF  Rent  Control  Extension 

My  statement  this  morning  will  not  be 
detailed.  No  startling  claims  remain  to  be 
made,  no  completely  unsuapected  facts  to 
be  explored  on  this  question  of  rent  control 
extension.  The  point  is — simply — that  the 
arguments  which  made  rent  control  exten- 
sion an  absolute  essential  to  the  Nation's 
economy  last  April  are  still  true  today  to 
only  a  slightly  less  degree. 

First  and  foremost,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  still  exists  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
communities  in  our  country  an  extreme 
housing  shortage.  Any  rent  control  exten- 
sion hinges  primarily  on  this  point.  And 
If  someone  can  prove  to  me  that  this  hous- 
ing shortage  no  longer  exists,  I  shall  be 
more  than  willing  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  call  cff  this  whole  thing. 

But  when  those  who  claim  the  shortags 
no  longer  exists  begin  presenting  their  facts 
and  figures.  I  don't  want  them  to  include 
completely  uninhabitable  quarters  merely 
because  the  roof  hasn't  fallen  In  completely, 
or  because  the  holes  in  the  floor  are  still 
small,  or  because  three  walls  are  still 
standing. 

No,  I  am  not  Interested  in  classifying  such 
structures — and  I  use  the  term  loosely — as 
Inhabitable  rental  units  available  for  a 
tenant.  Certainly  too  many  people  in  this 
country  of  ours  are  forced  to  live  In  such 
dwellings  now.  And  certainly  too  many 
people  will  live  in  such  dwellings  In  the 
future — particularly  if  rent  controls  are 
lifted  now.  But  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  Congress  of  these  United  States 
must  not  make  itself  a  party  to  such  shame- 
ful conditions.  These  uninhabitable  quar- 
ters— which  are  in  fact  Inhabited — repre- 
sent a  threat  to  our  national  economy,  to 
our  national  health,  to  our  national  moral 
standards.  Perhaps  some  of  ycu  read  in  this 
week  end  papers  in  Washington  the  results 
of  a  study  made  by  the  Washington  Housing 
Association  to  determine  the  effect  of  slum 
conditions  on  the  health  of  chUdren.  It 
was  found  that  out  of  the  211  families 
studied,  26  percent  of  all  children  under  12 
years  of  aze  required  hospitalization  in  the 
past  2'^  years. 

And  when  those  who  now  come  forth  and 
say  a  shortage  no  longer  exists  show  their 
facts  and  figures,  let  them  not  include 
dwellings  many  of  our  people  cannot  afford. 
We  must  be  realistic  about  this  problem  of 
insufficient  housing.  We  simply  cannot  go 
to  the  people  cf  the  United  States  and  say 
"Look  here,  there's  a  beautiful  new  apart- 
ment right  across  from  the  park  and  it's 
half  empty  new.  If  ycu  need  a  place  to  live, 
why  don  t  you  move  in?  The  rent's  only 
$110  a  month." 
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It  mtiBt  not  be,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  Government  ot  the  Ur.lted  States  to 
encourage  people  to  spend  more  than  they 
can  afford  In  order  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

All  right  then,  let  us  take  a  lock  at  the  In- 
formation I  have  which  leads  me  to  beheve  a 
severe  housing  shortage  sttll  exists.  I  have 
In  front  of  me  a  table  summarizing  certain 
recent  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics giving  the  over-all  vacancy  rate  and 
the  hablUble  rental  vacancy  rate  In  many 
of  the  moet  Important  cities  In  the  United 
State.  Plttaburgh.  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant production  center  In  the  country,  had. 
in  January  1950  a  habitable  vacancy  rnte 
of  0  4  percent.  Memphis,  Tenn  .  had  In  De- 
cember 1349.  an  over-all  vacancy  rate  of 
23  percent  and  a  habitable  rental  vacancy 
of  0  8  percent. 

This  marked  difference  between  the  vacancy 
rate  and  the  Inhabitable  rate  In  Memphis 
Illustrates  what  I  was  referrlne  to  earlier 
when  I  said  we  must  net  ccn.slder  such  sub- 
standard dwellings  In  determining  the  lack 
of.  or  presence  ot.  a  housing  shortage.  The 
results  of  studies  in  the  other  25  cities  show, 
generally,  the  same  low  vacancy  rate  as 
Memphis  and  Pittsburgh. 

To  determine  the  housing  situation  specifi- 
cally in  Pennsylvania.  I  have  studied  the  re- 
port* made  for  14  Of  the  areas  still  under 
control  in  my  State  The  picture  was  a  con- 
sistent one — an  extreme  housing  shortage. 
partici  larly  for  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackeu. 

Let  ua  take  a  few  examples.  In  Bethlehem, 
a  city  of  about  "O.OCO.  the  local  government 
runs  a  trailer  camp  of  119  trailers.  As  of 
about  a  month  ago.  all  the  trailers  except 
two  were  completely  occupied  and  there  was 
a  waiting  list  of  274  applicants.  213  of  which 
were  veterans.  These  trailers  house  approxi- 
mately '.20  people — adulu  and  children. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  hou-smg  shortage  iu 
particularly  acute.  The  administrator  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  estimates  that 
about  35.000  homes  are  needed  for  low-cost 
housing  to  meet  the  demand.  As  of  January 
1.  1949.  a  total  housing  need  of  51.000  units 
for  Allegheny  County  was  estimated  by  the 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Devel- 
opment. This  Included  the  excess  of  fam- 
ilies over  dwelling  units  and  an  estimated 
needed  4  percent  vacancy  reiserve  considered 
normal,  but  it  did  not  include  41.000  accom- 
modations reported  as  dilapidated  and  be- 
yond re{>alr  In  this  area  The  total  of  51.000 
moreover,  ts  hardly  affected  by  the  1949 
volume  of  building  which  was  1.842  (or  the 
city  or  Put.iburgh  only.  Furthermore,  with 
several  large  industries  scheduled  to  mova 
into  Pittsburgh  In  the  near  future — Genera! 
Motors  and  Continental  Can  Co.  amting 
them — and  with  expansion  being  planned  by 
such  companies  ai  Jones  and  Lauj^hlln  Steel 
Corp..  and  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Cj,.  an  Increase 
In  population  for  the  PUU*iurgh  area  is  now 
predicted.  And  such  a  population  Increase 
can  mean  only  continued  shortages  m 
bousing 

The  Philadelphia  picture  la  not  as  gloomy 
at  Pittsburgh's,  but  It  certainly  w  far  from 
encouraging.  The  Philadelphia  Hjusing  Au- 
thority estimates  that  the  city  requires  ap- 
proximately 84.000  additional  low-rent  hous- 
ing units.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  vacant  accommodations  in  the  city  In  the 
rental  ranges  of  under  iCO  to  ie5  per  month. 
The  maintenance  of  the  temporary  housing 
or  almost  4  000  units  now  under  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  authority  warns  that  some  or 
all  of  the  units  may  have  to  be  removed  be- 
fore the  housing  shortage  has  Ijeen  con- 
quered Thu  would,  of  course,  add  to  the 
needs  of  the  city. 

It  Is  true  that  a  Philadelphia  ordinance  of 
August  1947.  provides  that    as  and  when  the 


Federal  Government  shall  relinquish  control 
•  •  •  the  rents  of  stich  accommodations 
shall  be  stabilized  as  of  the  date  of  such 
relinquishments,"  But  communities  In  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  would  ob- 
viously not  be  protected  by  the  Philadelphia 
ordinance.  This  would  create  some  difficult 
problems  since  for  housing  purposes,  demand 
and  supply  do  not  stop  at  the  city  boundary. 
Furthermore,  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  city  ordinance  would  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  because  of  definite 
limitation  on  the  city's  powers  granted  under 
the  State  constitution. 

The  hardest  hit  area  employment-wise  in 
Pennsylvania  Is  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
area.  And  to  call  the  housing  situation  In 
this  area  shocking  Is  to  use  strictly  mild 
language.  In  1949  there  was  not  one  bit  of 
new  construction  for  sale  in  Scranton,  and 
the  grand  total  of  two  units  were  constructed 
there  for  renting  purposes.  This  •  •  • 
In  a  city  of  145.000  population.  The  city 
treasurer  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  hous- 
ing shortage  has  resulted  In  many  families 
trying  to  occupy  condemned  city  properties 
held  for  taxes  by  the  city  of  Scranton.  In 
some  cases  we  have  felt  sorry  for  them  and 
have  allowed  them  to  occupy  these  premises 
In  return  for  repairing  them,  but  they  are 
not  fit  to  live  In." 

The  Scranton  Housing  Authority  estimated 
that  41  percent,  or  9.000  of  the  city's  tenanted 
homes,  are  substandard.  And  chamber  of 
commerce  officials  have  Indicatec  that  the 
housing  shortage  has  seriously  affected  their 
attempts  to  bring  new  Industries  Into  this 
hard-hit  city 

In  neighboring  WUkes-Barre  building 
activity  IS  even  less  than  In  Scranton.  There 
has  been  no  new  construction  for  sale  or 
rent  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  city  of 
90.000  population.  In  1949. 

The  picture  is  the  same  throughout  the 
State.  Lancaster  Is  one  cf  the  most  con- 
gested areas  In  the  United  States,  with  65,000 
people  Jammed  Into  an  extremely  small 
spa-e.  The  decontrolled  rents  In  Lancaster 
remain  high,  one  strong  Indication  that  the 
demand  for  housing  has  not  been  reasonably 
met.  A  study  made  of  Chester  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  reveals  that  31  per- 
cent of  the  dwellings  are  substandard.  In 
McKeeaport.  an  important  Industrial  center 
about  15  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  only  41 
permits  for  new  residential  one-family  units 
were  Issued  In  1949.  thoui^h  the  city  has  a 
population  of  about  60.000  people.  Allen- 
town  needs  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,300  to 
l.oCO  rental  units  at  a  range  of  between  $38 
to  too  per  month,  according  to  city  housing 
officials.  The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Erie  has  a  waiting  list  of  over  2,000 
families. 

Letters  I  have  received  from  people  plead- 
ing for  the  extension  oi  rent  control  tell  the 
same  stury  as  these  studies,  but  in  a  much 
more  heart-breaking  way.  Here's  one  from 
a  Philadelphia  mother: 

•I  am  a  mother  of  two  children.  As  a 
result.  I  am  forced  to  live  In  the  slums. 
Fur.  like  many.  I  am  In  the  lowest  Income 
jrruup.  No  one  seems  to  want  to  rent  to 
tenants  with  children.  The  few  who  might, 
ask  rents  beyond  our  means.  The  bousing 
projects  refuse  to  rent  to  separated  families. 
It  Is  certainly  n  it  my  fault  that  my  husband 
chose  to  desert  his  family.  After  rent.  I  have 
little  for  food  and  other  necessities  my  chil- 
dren require  Yet  if  they  grow  up  to  be 
unhoalthy  citizens.  I  certainly  will  be  blamed. 

"Under  the  rent-control  law,  I  have  some 
protection.  Those  who  claim  this  bill  to  be 
one-sided  are  wrong  Those  landlords  who 
are  Justified  in  tncrea.ses  certainly  must  >:et 
them.  Onlv  this  muruing  I  received  notice 
of  an  Increase.  In  my  particular  case.  I 
don  t  think  an  Increase  was  Justified.  Yet 
this  Increase  was  not  entirely  unfair.  The 
Uiulhidy  requested   an   Increase  of   over   50 


percent.  This  percentage,  of  course,  '-as  not 
granted.  Can  you  Imagine  what  would  have 
happened,  however.  If  the  rent-control  law 
was  nonexistent?  I  know.  Many  persona 
like  myself  would  be  living  In  the  streets" 

The  following  letter  from  an  Erie  tenant 
gives  some  clue  as  to  what  the  rent  Increases 
will  amount  to  In  case  of  decontrol  in  that 
highly  Important  Industrial  center: 

"My  present  lease  contains  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  expiration  of  rent  control 
the  rental  will  be  Increased  50  percent  over 
that  which  we  are  row  paying.  If  other 
rental  units  were  available,  this  condition 
would  not  be  so  bad.  but  in  the  circumstances 
the  tenants  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lord- 

These  reports,  studies,  and  letters  have 
convinced  me  that  a  shortage  stiH  exists. 
I  am  willing  to  listen  to  the  proof  of  these 
who  would  challenge  this  conclusion,  but  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  they  can  come  up  with 
anything  remotely  close  to  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  shortage 
does  exLst,  we  must  remember  that  a  tight 
law — a  law  like  the  one  In  effect  during  the 
war  years — simply  does  not  exist  today. 
New  construction  Is  not  under  controls. 
Converted  structures  are  not  under  con- 
trols. Today,  If  a  landlord  presents  a 
reasonable  ca5e  In  applying  for  rental  In- 
creases, he  must  be  grarued  such  increases. 
In  the  past  year,  the  Office  of  the  Ho\islng 
Expediter  has  approved  76  percent  of  re- 
quests for  increa.ses  And  the  Increases 
granted  have  averaged  178  jjercent. 

Mr  Woods,  In  hla  testimony  on  Monday, 
went  over  some  of  the  many  grounds  for 
granting  rent  Increa.ses.  I  might  say  at  this 
point  that  the  Housing  Expediter's  office  has 
probably  been  much  too  agreeable  In  au- 
thorizing Increases.  They  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  being  too  tough.  And  I  think 
I  should  Indicate  at  this  time  my  conviction 
that  If  Congress  had  not  been  In  such  a 
hurry  to  remove  controls  from  certain  types 
of  construction  we  would  not  face  today  the 
problems  raised  by  many  landlords  who 
honestly  feel  that  they  are  alone  In  their 
failure  to  cash  in  on  the  temporary  gravy- 
train  which  Is  the  Inevitable  byproduct  of 
Inflation. 

Let  us  talk  now  about  the  present  methods 
of  decontrol  under  the  Rent  Control  Act. 
Admittedly  I  opposed  the  local  option  pro- 
vision when  It  was  first  proposed  for  the 
Rent  Control  Act  of  1949.  I  felt  that  Con- 
gress, by  adopting  such  tactics  was  trying 
to  avoid  its  responsibility.  But  local  option 
does  have  the  merit  of  letting  the  folks 
back  home  decide  for  themselves  what  pro- 
tection they  wanted  against  sudden  rental 
Increases.  And  I  think  the  fact  that  so  few 
cities  or  States  have  exercised  the  option  is 
Indeed  Indicative  of  the  conviction  of  most 
of  the  country  that  rent  controls  are  still 
necessary.  Perhaps  I  can  make  my  point 
most  effectively  by  reading  from  a  February 
Issue  of  Headlines,  the  weekly  newsletter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards : 

"•  •  •  If  we  get  Federal  decontrol  on 
next  June  30.  It  will  be  because  rent  decon- 
trol actions  are  rolling  up  so  fast  that  Con- 
gress will  be  persuaded  to  let  the  Federal 
law  die.  If.  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  local 
option,  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  rental  units  has  been  decontrolled,  then 
Congress  will  say.  Okay.  Mr.  President,  we  11 
grant  your  request  for  another  year  of  Fed- 
eral control  ■  •  •  •  Here's  the  tale  in  a 
nutshell;  National  rent  decontrtil  depends 
on  what  your  board  does  or  has  done  to  get 
rid  of  rent  control  In  your  town.  Now  Is 
the   time   for  action   on   your  community.' 

I  re.^d  this  article  because  It  Illustrates 
the  fact  that  real  estate  Interests  recognize 
the  importanc-e  of  the  local-option  prcvlsi<  n 
as  a  test  of  whether  the  people  back  home 
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really  want  rents  decontrolled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Woods'  testimony 
Monday,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
In  the  number  of  decontrol  actions  In  recent 
months.  Mr.  Woods  assigns  as  the  reason 
for  this  the  fact  that  most  communities 
which  no  longer  needed  controls  had  already 
lifted  them — that  those  remaining  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  some  sort  of  brake  on  rentals. 

The  results  of  the  study  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  effects  cf 
decontrolling  in  certain  Important  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  have  al- 
ready been  given  the  committee.  I  knew 
you  share  my  feeling  that  the  study  Indi- 
cated our  present  economy  would  suffer  a 
real  Jolt  If  controls  over  rentals  were  with- 
drawn this  June  30.  I  do  think — with  re- 
gard to  the  Bureaus  study — that  two  points 
can  stand  frequent  repeating:  (1)  That  the 
communities  Included  In  this  study  all  sup- 
posedly no  longer  needed  rent  controls,  and 
(2)  that  the  Increases  were  highest,  per- 
centage-wise, for  those  In  the  lowest  Income 
brackets. 

I  Introduced  yesterday  a  substitute  for 
the  original  rent  control  extension  bill  I 
cosponscred  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  IllinGis.  This  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  present  bill  with  one  small — 
but  I  think  highly  Important — addition.  For 
under  my  substitute  bill,  rent  decontrol  and 
rent  recontrol  becomes  a  two-way  street. 
As  you  know,  under  the  present  bill,  the 
Housing  Expediter  can  only  order  recon- 
trolllng  when  he  has  originally  ordered  the 
decontrolling.  If  the  deccntrolllng.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  done  either  by  the  local  or 
State  governments,  there  Is  nothing  either 
the  Housing  Expediter  or  the  people  In  the 
affected  communities  can  do  to  reinstate 
once  again  the  badly  needed  rent  controls. 
By  my  bill,  any  community — no  matter  hew 
it  was  decontrolled — can  a^aln  be  put  under 
the  Federal  law  If  the  people  In  the  com- 
munity think  such  a  step  is  necessary.  This 
would  be  strictly  a  local  proposition,  and  no 
one  m  Washington  or  In  any  regional  office 
would  make  the  decision.  We  would  thus 
have  available  some  sjifeguard.  some  last 
resort  if  people  faced  overnight  outrageous 
Increases  they  could  not  meet 

As  to  this  question  of  whether  rent  con- 
trol still  remains  to  a  major  degree  a  Fed- 
eral problem.  I  would  like  to  answer  an 
emphatic  "most  certainly  the  administration 
of  a  rent-control  law  is  an  obligation  of 
Congress"  I  cannot  understand  the  reason- 
ing used  by  those  who  say  the  whole  thing 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  States.  Are  they 
trying  to  make  us  believe,  for  example,  ihat 
what  happens  to  the  economy  of  the  manu- 
facturing cities  of  our  country — most  of 
them  still  under  control — cities  like  Pitts- 
burgh— isn't  reflected  in  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  country?  Are  they  so  blind 
to  the  facts  of  life  that  they  fall  to  realize 
a  loss  in  real  wages  to  a  laborer  In  Pitts- 
burgh will  probably  be  reflected  in  an  at- 
tempt at  obtaining  Increased  wages  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  average  worker  In 
the  General  Electric  plant  In  Erie  is  re- 
ported to  receive  about  $53  a  week  If  his 
rent  suddenly  tkyrcckets  from  $50  to  $75. 
don't  think  for  a  moment  that  come  the 
next  contract  negotiations  time  he  won't 
be  out  askmg  for  a  wage  boost  to  even  up 
the  score. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  'vhy 
rent  control  remains  at  this  time  a  Federal 
problem.  The  Federal  Government  has  the 
experienced  porsunnel  to  handle  such  a  s?t- 
up.  The  Federal  Government  has  an  ade- 
quate law.  with  the  necessary  Interpretations 
of  that  law.  Probably  the  most  important 
factor  In  this  problem  is  the  proposition  so 
frankly  discussed  by  Governor  Bowles.  In  his 
testimony  before  this  committee  on  Monday. 
He  pvnnted  out  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  State  legislatures  are  dominated  to  an 


out-of-proportlon  degree  by  the  rural  areas 
in  the  States.  Though  the  cities  in  most 
States  represent  the  bulk  of  population,  all 
too  frequently  legislation  aimed  at  helping 
the  population  centers  Just  does  not  stand 
a  chance  in  a  State  legislature.  And  such 
would  probably  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
State  laws  on  .-ent  controls. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  attcntiveness  they  have 
showed  me  this  morning.  I  know  that  tijc 
Idea  of  working  out  once  more  an  adequ.ire 
rent-control  law  holds  no  great  attraction 
for  you.  We  all  had  hoped  tiiat  by  now  the 
need  for  such  leelslaticn  would  have  evap- 
orated and  that  the  housing  shortage  rhut 
has  plagued  our  economy  all  these  years 
would  have  disappeared.  But.  unfortunately, 
gentlemen,  that  shortage  is  still  with  us. ' 

And  I  can  truthfully  say  I  feel  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  be  making 
a  tragic  error  if  we  permitted  the  end  cf  Fed- 
eral rent  control  within  the  next  tew  months. 


Shall  We  Gve  Free  Rein  to  the  Enemy  in 
Our  Midst? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT  , 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  'niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Tut\,day.  May  2  ^legislative  day  of 
Wed7iesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Shall  We  Give  Free  Rein  to  the 
Enemy  in  Our  Midst?"'  as  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Rapid  City  Daily  Joui-- 
nal.  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  which  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  Mundt-Ferguson- 
Johnston  bill  to  both  expose  and  curtail 
the  activities  of  those  subversive  organi- 
zations which  seek  to  establish  a  con- 
spiracy a,':;ainst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sh.alj.  Wk  GrvK  Frtk  Rein  to  thz  Enemt  m 
OvR  MmsT? 

In  a  speech  to  tlie  Federal  bar  association 
Monday  night  Harry  Truman.  President  of 
the  United  States,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Nation,  said: 

"There  is  no  area  of  American  life  in  which 
the  Communist  Party  is  making  headway — 
except  in  the  deluded  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple."' 

Mr  American  Citizen,  whatever  your  par- 
tisan hopes  and  beliefs  may  be.  do  you  believe 
that  statement? 

Do  you  believe  that  Communist  thinking 
has  not  made  serious  headway  in  this  coun- 
try? Do  you  believe  that  it  Is  not  now  boring 
from  within,  with  the  most  cunning  malevo- 
lence and  the  utmost  persistence? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Hisses,  the  Ccp- 
lons.  the  Klaus  Fuchs  did  not  do  this  coun- 
try very  great  injury? 

Do  you  believe,  as  the  President  says,  that 
"not  a  single  person  who  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  a  Communist  or  otherwise  disloyal  re- 
mains on  the  Government  payroll  today?" 
If  you  so  believe,  are  you  sure  that  no  such 
person  who  has  not  been  so  adjudged,  may 
not  still  be  there? 

Do  you  believe,  as  the  President  implies, 
that  there  Is  tixlay  no  threat  of  communism 
withm  this  country? 


Conspicuously  Senator  Kaxl  Mxnrar,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  been  fighting  commiuilsm 
and  subversive  Interests  within  this  country 
and  beyond  its  borders.  He  is  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Voice  of  America,  taking  to 
the  Russian  people  the  true  purpose  of  the 
American  people,  showing  them  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  so  free  and  full  compared  to 
their  own. 

Today  Senator  Uttsut  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Mundt-Ferguson  bill  In  the  Senate,  a 
bill  designed  reasonably  to  curb  communism 
In  this  country. 

That  bill  In  substance  passed  the  House 
overwhelmingly  in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
It  has  now  been  favorably  reported  In  the 
Senate  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  1. 

The  bill  has  been  written  and  rewritten, 
revised  and  re-revised,  studied  with  utmost 
care  from  every  angle  In  order  to  obtain  a 
working  act  that  wUl  adequately  restrain 
communism  and  yet  not  Interfere  with  the 
fundamental  and  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  to  freedom  of  opinion,  speech,  and 
action. 

Communists,  naturally,  are  violently  op- 
posed to  The  proposed  act  But  there  are 
also  others,  some  undoubtedly  sincere,  others 
p>erhaps  not  so  sincere. 

Those  who  oppose  the  regulation  by  law 
of  subversive  activity  in  this  country  say 
that  the  Mundt- Ferguson  bill  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, that  It  will  abridge  the  right  of  free 
speech  .and  free  assembly,  that  It  will  estab- 
lish guilt  by  association,  whereas  guilt  should 
be  a  fSersonal  matter:  that  It  is  so  vague  that 
an  offender  would  not  know  when  he  was 
violating  the  law.  and  that  It  violates  due 
processes  of  law. 

This  bill  has  been  much  discussed  In  the 
press,  and  by  commentators  on  the  radio. 
The  Washington  Star.  In  a  thoughtful  recent 
analysis  of  the  bill,  gave  this  answer  to  the 
objections  we  have  briefiy  named: 

"These  are  points  on  which  well-meaning 
men  can  and  cenerally  do  differ  when  any 
such  legislation  as  this  is  under  considera- 
tion. In  the  Star's  Judgment,  the  criticism 
Is  not  sound.  The  bill,  of  course,  will  be 
carefully  debated  in  the  Senate.  If  the  lan- 
guage can  be  made  clearer,  if  more  safeguards 
can  be  devised  without  vitiating  the  bill,  that 
should  and  undoubtedly  will  be  done.  But 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  lines  on 
these  Issues  are  firmly  drawn.  What  most 
of  the  critics  really  object  to  is  not  the  form 
of  this  particular  bill.  They  will  oppose  any 
measure  designed  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jectives and  containing  the  neqpssary  teeth. 
So  the  essential  questions  are  whether  the 
Communist  conspiracy  Is  real  enough  to 
Justify  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure,  and 
whether  the  Constitution  will  permit  Its  en- 
forcement if  enacted. 

"The  reality  of  the  conspiracy  Is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  more  than 
$20,000,000,000  a  year  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  Communists  and  to  check  their 
encroachments  abroad.  In  that  setting,  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  not  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  curb  the  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers  in  this  country.  Will  the  Con- 
stitution permit  this?  If  not.  then  It  lollowa 
that  that  document  denies  to  Congress  the 
power  to  adopt  laws  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  those  who  would  use  our  constitu- 
tional liberties  to  destroy  us.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case. " 

We  think  the  Washington  Star's  position 
Is  further  well  taken  when  it  suggests  that 
all  possible  further  improvements  should  be 
made  m  the  bill  and  then  acted  into  law  and 
its  validity  passed  upon  by  the  courts.  "It 
should  net  be  allowed  to  die  simply  because 
some  people  think  It  is  unconstitutional  and 
because  some  others  pretend  to  think 
so. "     •     •     • 
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It  U  tni«  M  President  Truman  »al<J  tc  the 
Fwleral  b;»r  Monday  r.itrhx  "ihat  tti*  greatest 
threat  Aoe*  not  come  Irom  CommunliU  «itii- 
In  thu  country. ■■ 

It  to  tru«.  also  a^  he  says,  that  Conunu- 
nista  are  'a  noUy  but  small  (comparatlrely) 
aod  universally  despised  group"  Ic  this  coun- 
try 

But  the  President  does  a  disserrlce  to  his 
cou::try  when  he  makes  light  of  them  They 
have  already  betrayed  valuable  American 
dc<«BH  Mcrcta  to  the  enemy.  They  have 
tinmOj.  amt  a  period  of  years,  given  the 
detailed  secrets  of  the  atom  bomb  to  Russia. 
Tbey  Infiltrated  into  the  Government  In 
mnbers.  attempting  to  corrupt  American 
policy  at  lu  aource.  and  to  betray  It.  with  all 
tJie  cunning  of  the  uascrupuloua  purpose  of 
mi  I  Mil  II I  which  dooiUtttes  them.  Worse. 
far  v«n».  they  havw  laatttled  the  poison  of 
eommunism  Into  Amertcan  schools  and  col- 
leges and  into  a  shocking  numt>er  of  Am^^r- 
Ican  minds. 

Card-carrying  Commut.l^is  may  t>e  hard  to 
put  the  finger  on.  but  communist  workers, 
sympathizers  and  fellow  travelers,  hidden  or 
■vowed,  have  t)een  and  are  In  many  walks  of 
American  life,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
found  tn  h!?^h  places.  We  still  nourish  such 
vipers  in  cur  breast 

Is  America  so  IndifTerent  to  the  communist 
dangers  from  within,  or  so  weak  and  unre- 
aoorceful.  or  so  chocked  with  partisan  self- 
IshneM  ttiat  tt  will  not  fight  except  with 
shot  and  shell  and  the  blood  of  its  sons? 


Coafusioa  at  to  S'lbTerthre  Activities 
Investifation 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

<»  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesda-.  May  2  > legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •'The  Conftised  Press,"  from 
the  Maynard  News,  of  Maynard,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tki  Contused  P»ess 

Nrw  Toax.  N  Y  (from  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune.  April  25.  1950)  .—William 
Dwlght,  general  manager  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass  )  Transcript -Telegram,  ^aid  today  that 
"clever  propagandists"  are  using  newspapers 
"to  put  their  subversive  ideas  acroea." 

Dwlght  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  first 
sesaicn  of  the  convention  of  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  se^iuu  devoted  to  publishers  of 
newspapers  with  from  10.000  to  50.000  cir- 
culation. 

He  urged  publishers  and  editors  to  resist 
the  propaganda  of  pressure  groups. 

"We  print  columns  of  propaganda." 
Dwlght  said,  'under  the  guii>e  of  news  advo- 
catuig  those  thm^  which  we  kno^Tthreaten 
to  destroy  us.  We  justify  it  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  broadniliided  and  want  to  give  both 
•ides  of  the  story. 

"If  we  on'y  would  give  t>oth  sides  of  the 
story.  Instead,  the  clever  propagandists  are 
using  us  to  put  their  subversive  ideas  across 
wnile  many  of  us  !<tand  by  silently." 

The  editors  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Trlb- 
une  are  in  an  embarru^uig  poaitloii.    For  the 


past  6  weeks  they  have  been  slanting  head- 
lines, writing  editorials,  and  in  every  way 
jXJfsible  defending  the  character,  reputa- 
tions, loyalty,  and  personal  honesty  of  Owen 
Lattimore.  and  others  who  have  been  named 
by  Senator  McC.oitht  as  having  Communist 
affiliations.  The  crowning  insult  to  the  flght- 
Ing  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  a  cartoon 
published  in  the  Star  a  few  days  ago.  pictur- 
ing him  in  a  clowns  suit,  being  pulled  off 
the  stage  with  a  long  hock. 

In  addition.  Star-Tribune  columnists,  such 
as  Drew  Pearson.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Marquis 
Childs.  are  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  be- 
littlement.  smear,  and  misrepresentation 
against  McCartht  which  is  not  honest  or 
Justified. 

The  testimony  given  by  Budenz  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  convict  Lattimore.  because  to  this 
date  it  is  one  man's  word  against  another. 
Only  the  naive  would  disccunt  the  Budenz 
testimony,  because  his  past  record  demon- 
strates that  when  he  "puts  his  finger"  on  s 
Communist  the  courts  ultimately  prove  him 
to  be  right.  His  collaborating  evidence  was 
responsible  for  the  conviction  of  Gerhart 
Eisler.  Alger  Hiss,  and  the  11  United  States 
Communist  Party  officials.  If  the  Lattimore 
case  falls  into  the  same  pattern  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  Lattimore  will  be  convicted 
fcr  perjury  and  possibly  treason. 

The  Star-Tribune  editors  now  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  Budenz  testimony,  and 
their  comments  on  the  case  Friday  morning 
of  last  week  were  less  arbitrary  than  were 
their  previous  editorials  against  McCartht. 
Their  present  reluctance  to  believe  the  worst 
about  Lattimore  can  be  summarized  In  their 
own  words: 

"What  shall  we  believe?  When  it  is  Bu- 
denz' word  against  Lattlmore's.  where  shall 
the  confused  mind  go  for  reassurance?  " 

There  are  "confused  minds  " — but  whose? 
Most  cf  the  public  is  confused  because  of 
the  anti-McCarthy  propaganda  that  has 
been  hurled  at  them  through  the  press  and 
radio  However,  how  about  the  minds  of 
the  men  m  the  editorial  offices  who  are  sup- 
posed to  think  things  through  and  come  up 
with  the  right  answers?  Wouldn't  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  confusion  originates  in  those 
editorial  minds  and  is  transnUtted  to  the 
public? 

To  the  editorial  Inquiry,  "•  •  •  where 
shall  the  confused  mind  go  for  reassurance?" 
may  we  humbly  suggest  the  following  advice 
to  the  owners  of  the  Star-Tribune? 

1.  Dismiss  the  editorial  writers  whO  can- 
not distinguish  the  difference  between  civil- 
rights  issues  and  honest  efforts  to  clean  out 
of  Government  the  subversive  radicals  who 
may  or  may  not  carry  membership  cards  in 
the  Communist  Party  i  Alger  Hiss  did  not 
carry  a  card  i  Hire  writers  who  will  more 
accurately  reflect  the  good  Judgment  and 
patriotic  philosophy  of  the  president  of  the 
two  newspapers,  Mr  John  Cowles. 

2.  Discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Drew 
Pearson  column.  His  record  over  the  years 
has  proven  him  to  be  an  unreliable,  sensa- 
tional keyhole  reporter,  who  has  consistently 
been  the  hatchet  man  for  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  administration.  His  smear  at- 
tacks against  public  officials  who  won  t  play 
ball  With  the  left-wing  clique  and  against 
Members  of  Congress  who  try  to  expose  radi- 
calism in  high  places  should  disqualify  him 
as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  respect- 
able newspapers  like  the  Star-Tribune  Mrs, 
Roosevelt  and  Marquis  Childs  adequately 
represent  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

3.  Give  your  readers  a  chance  to  read  the 
other  side  of  the  story  by  adding  the  column 
of  Ge<uge  SokoUky  and  using  more  of  the 
material  released  by  David  Lawrence  of  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report. 

These  suggestions  are  being  made  in  all 
seriuusuess  and  wlthjut  malice. 


Proposed  Cartailment  of  Mail  Deliferies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  f,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcaRn.a  release  by 
me  on  April  28  regarding  the  proposed 
curtailment  of  mail  deliveries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ttECORD, 
as  follows: 

Mt£Ks  Calls  Postal  Cttt-Back   'Tll- 
considekxo" 

Philadelphia.  April  27. — United  States  Sen- 
ator Francis  J.  Mtib3  (Democrat,  Pennsyl- 
vania) took  issue  tonight  with  the  Post  Office 
order  to  curtail  mail  deliveries,  calling  it  "an 
ill-considered  move — made  without  any 
study  of  the  hardship  it  would  cause-  and 
one  which  would  probably  coat  more  in  the 
long  run  than  it  purports  to  save  " 

The  Pennsylvania  senior  Senator,  assist- 
ant majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, addressed  the  Trl-County  Pottal  Meet- 
ing tonight  at  the  Drexel  Brook  Inn. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact, '  Myers  said,  "no  one 
seems  to  know  Just  what  the  order  means. 
1  have  seen  estimates  that  10,000  postal  em- 
ployees would  be  laid  off — but  that  is  about 
the  only  concrete  number  I've  seen. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  agreement  as 
to  how  much  this  move  is  supposed  to  save — 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  any  Idea  whether 
the  need  really  exists  for  more  than  one  mail 
delivery  daily, 

"Apparently  the  Postmaster  General  got 
pressured  into  this  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  committee  an- 
nounced p<nnt-blank  that  it  would  not  rec- 
ommend the  funds  necessary  to  operate  the 
Poet  Office  next  year — and  in  short,  told  the 
Post  Office  to  cut  deliveries  to  help  make 
ends  meet. 

"Well,  cutting  mall  deliveries — without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  whether 
the  present  service  is  needed — Is  not  any 
solution  to  the  postal  deficit.  An  impulsive 
move  of  this  sort  Is  a  slip-shod  way  to  do 
business,  and  I  am  dead  set  against  this  sort 
of  procedure.  The  committee.  In  forcing 
the  order,  didn't  hold  any  public  hearings 
to  get  the  facts — and  it  didn't  suggest  that 
any  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  facts 
before  the  cut-back  went  Into  effect  In 
short,  all  it  said  was  that  the  cut  should  be 
made — and  the  damage  determined  later 

"Last  year — as  all  of  you  know — there  were 
some  changes  made  in  reorganizing  the  Post 
Office  Department  along  some  of  the  lines 
suggested  by  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dation.s.  The  ai  newest  reorganization  plans 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Truman 
propose  several  more  reorganization  chang- 
es— and  though  some  of  the  changes  have 
met  with  a  bit  of  opposition,  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No,  18.  which  waa  the  subject 
of  some  controversy,  received  a  fsvorable 
endorsement  Jtist  the  other  day  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  and  at  present  there 
IS  no  indication  that  a  move  will  be  made 
in  the  Senate  to  block  the  plan. 

"The  Important  point  to  Keep  In  mind 
sbtiut  the  Post  Office — and  this  goes  for  any 
Government  function— is  that  we  must  stick 
with  the  merits  of  the  issue:  we  must  get  the 
facts:  and  we  must  avoid  fly-by-night  efforts 
to  achieve  economy'  by  hastily  conceived 
moves  such  as  the  order  tj  cut  postal 
service." 
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The  Critical  Condidon  of  the  Maritime 
Industry  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oarcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L"NITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memoran- 
dum entitled  "The  Critical  Condition  of 
the  Maritime  Industry  and  Its  Effect  on 
the  Pacific  Northwest."  submitted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Homer  T.  jhaver,  of  Portland, 
Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Critical  Condition  of  the  Maritime  In- 

drstry    and    its    effect    on    thi    pacific 

NoaTHWEST 

(By  Homer  T.  Shaver) 
Very  few  of  the  general  public  and  espe- 
cially the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills  realize 
the  Investment  that  they  have  in  water- 
borne  commerce  in  the  United  States,  They 
generally  take  it  for  a  fact  and  feel  that  it 
is  the  other  man's  burden,  not  theirs.  This 
not  only  applies  to  the  citizen  who  does  not 
come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  but  also  to 
the  man  who  Is  in  the  business  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  maritime  industry  who  are 
responsible  for  its  production. 

In  confining  ourselves  locally  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  amount  of  money  invested  by 
the  taxpayers  In  the  different  ports  of  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  in 
terminals  en  both  rivers  and  harbors  will 
run  considerably  over  $63,000,000,  Certainly 
it  is  about  time  that  the  people  who  are  pay-. 
Ing  the  bfils  and  their  representatives  in  both 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  should  have 
this  fact  brought  to  their  direct  attention. 
Tlie  public  has  the  investment  and  the  men 
representing  them  tn  public  life  should  real- 
ize that  It  is  their  duty  to  protect  that  in- 
vestment. Outside  of  this  public  capital  In- 
vested In  terminals,  there  are  other  millions 
invested  by  private  owners  in  like  terminals 
and  the  same  obligation  by  our  legislators 
should  apply  to  them  as  well  as  tlie  public 
ports.  To  arrive  at  the  full  use  and  benefit 
of  these  facilities  ihat  are  Installed  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  In- 
vest botli  public  and  private  capital  in  the 
construction  of  water  transportation  sys- 
tems: such  as:  the  off-shore,  coastwise,  and 
intercoastal  vessels  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  InlLud  water  carriers, 

TERMINAL    OPERATOR 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  port  interest,  ma- 
rine terminal  facilities  whose  continued  op- 
erations are  predicated  upon  the  commercial 
movement  of  maritime  ship  ping  are  finding 
economi '  survival  difficult.  Major  port  facil- 
ities, as  I  have  stated  before,  require  large  in- 
vestme'its.  They  have  large  overhead  costs 
r,'hich  cannot  be  Justified  unless  they  earn 
regular  revenues  frcm  a  normal  shipping 
service.  Also  the  commodity  movements  up- 
on which  tliese  terminals  depend  for  revenue 
presents  a  serious  question  to  public  and  pri- 
vate terminal  operators.  In  fact,  the  econo- 
my of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  affected  by  the 
situation  that  exists  today  as  far  as  the  mari- 
time industry  goes  and  will  become  further 
lntenslfl.»d  unless  measures  are  taken  to  re- 
store that  which  has  been  lost.  The  loss  of 
steamship  service,  coastwise  and  intercoastal. 


not  only  affects  the  public  and  private  ter- 
minal but  also  a  large  part  of  our  lat)orlng 
public  engaged  in  the  maritime  indu.stry: 
such  as:  stevedores,  warehousemen,  and 
allied  trades. 

STZ.AMSHIP    LINES 

Tlie  situation  that  the  offshore,  inter- 
coastal. and  coastwise  steamship  operators 
find  themselves  in  at  the  present  time  is  more 
serious  than  the  general  public  seems  to 
realize.  Due  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
costs  of  operation  piled  upon  steamship  op- 
erators in  the  last  few  j^ears.  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  revenues  to  even  pay  for 
the  operating  costs.  The  postwar  adjust- 
ment that  was  necessary  to  be  made  has  been 
the  worst  ever  faced  by  the  steamship  indus- 
try. Mounting  costs,  constant  crippling 
strikes,  low-cost  foreign  competitors,  and  de- 
pressed noncompensatory  rates  by  railroads 
have  practically  eliminated  some  steamship 
operations  entirely. 

There  are  some  foreign  trade  lines  that 
now  enjoy  a  superior  competitor  position 
with  good  earnings,  a  large  fleet,  an  adequate 
backlog  of  tonnage  but  the  domestic  trades 
now  must  have  public  assistance.  Domestic 
and  offshore  maritime  commerce  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  protection  of  its  Invest- 
ment In  terminals  and  for  Its  economic  sur- 
vival, and  we  certainly  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  here  again  the  taxpayer,  through 
the  Federal  Government,  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  capital  that  he  has  Invested  in  the 
maritime  fleet  and  as  far  as  our  public  rep- 
resentatives go.  the  Investment  of  the  private 
shipowners  Is  Just  as  important. 

INLAND    WATER    CARRIERS 

The  Inland  water  transportation  industry, 
up  until  recent  years,  has  received  very  small 
recognition  in  the  part  it  plays  in  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Federal  Government  has  millions  invested  m 
its  own  barge  lines  and  also  through  loans 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  private  owners.  The  total  investment 
of  inland  water  carriers  alone  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  the  great  Columbia  River  and 
its  tributaries  and  our  harbors  and  sounds 
runs  well  over  $20.000. COO. 

The  inland  water  carrier  is  an  integral 
part  of  maritime  commerce  in  feeding  and 
receiving  cargo  from  the  steamship  lines  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  transportation,  the 
motor  carriers,  and  is  the  connecting  link  in 
many  port  facilities.  Few  of  us  realize  that 
the  accumulated  capital  Investment  by  the 
United  States  for  developing  its  Inland  water 
systems  and  coastal  areas,  not  including  navi- 
gational aids,  up  until  1945  had  reached  a 
total  figure  of  $1,266,000,000.  These  figures, 
no  doubt,  are  impressive  but  when  appor- 
tioned among  the  15G.000.OOO  inhabitants 
Nation-wide,  the  investment  has  returned 
benefits  in  economic  transportation  plus 
property  protection  through  flood  control 
far  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 

In  specifically  confining  ourselves  to  the 
Columbia  River  system  the  growth  of  our  In- 
land water  mdustry  especially  from  Portland, 
Oreg.  to  Pasco.  Wash,  shows  an  Increase  In 
total  tonnage  from  G35.400  tons  in  1932  to 
3,552,700  tons  in  1947.  Tliese  figures  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  a  clear  justification  for 
the  investments  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  our  inland  waterways  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  also  our  public  terminals. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  doubly  blessed  In 
the  possession  of  enormous  territorial  areas 
In  its  hinterland,  rich  in  mineral  deposits, 
grazing  and  agricultural  resources  with  this 
e..tire  area  served  by  the  Columbia  River 
system.  This  waterway  offers  the  finest,  safe, 
and  economical  system  of  transportation  per- 
mitting the  development  of  this  great  area  of 
natural  resources.  This  requires  the  use  of 
suitable  and  economical  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  our  inland  water  system  is  the 
most  economical  known. 


NATIONAL     DEFENSI 

In  times  past  there  has  been  national  agi- 
tation against  .subsidies  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  services  fcr  maritime 
comm^erce.  The  general  public  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  maritime  Industry 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  national  de- 
fense. This  should  ije  self-evident  to  our 
men  m  public  life  In  light  of  the  record  of 
our  domestic  fieet  and  inland  water  carriers 
tn  World  War  11.  Our  merchant  marine  and 
Great  Lakes  fleet  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the 
war  providing  us  with  shipping  capacity  at  a 
time  when  cur  national  security  hung  in  the 
balance.  Ships  were  readily  available, 
manned  by  experienced  crews  and  furnished 
our  iirst  line  of  defense  until  the  shipbuild- 
ing program  got  into  full  swing.  What  would 
have  been  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
after  Pearl  Harbor  if  there  had  lieen  no  in- 
tercoastal. coastwise,  and  Great  Lakes  fleet? 
National  disaster   would   have  ensued. 

In  our  own  Paclflc  Northwest  there  is  little 
known  of  the  magnitude  of  water  transpor- 
tation during  V.  orld  War  II  on  the  Columbia 
River  by  the  Inland  water  carriers.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  barge  lines  taking  over  the 
entire  gasoline  supply  program  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Air  Corps,  when  there  wasn't 
enough  tank  cars  available,  the  program 
would  not  have  been  accomplished.  In  do- 
ing this  the  inland  water  carriers  overcame 
tremendous  navigation  hazards  and  invested 
an  additional  Sll.COO.COO  in  new  equipment-— 
gambling  on  the  future. 

Still  there  are  people  in  the  face  of  the 
war  record  of  the  maritime  Industry  who 
would  put  their  heads  In  the  sand  and  gam- 
ble with  the  national  security  by  arguing 
that  domestic  shipping  has  served  its  role 
In  our  national  development;  that  railroads 
need  the  traffic:  that  the  water-borne  ship- 
ping should  go  the  way  of  the  horse  and 
buggy.  Tliese  people  are  willing  to  gamble 
the  country's  security  for  the  sake  of  profit 
and  for  the  sake  of  monopolistic  control  of 
transportation  by  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion only,  little  realizing  that  in  the  end 
they  are  asking  for  complete  Government  ac- 
quisition. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  our  top 
military  authorities  that  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  and  Inland  water-carrier  serv- 
ice Is  essential  to  our  national  defense  and 
that  the  Navy  and  Army  programs  could  not 
function  without  them.  No  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  this  point  should  be  necessary. 

INTERSTATE     COMMFRCE      COMMISSION      REGtrtJI- 
TIONS 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  part  III, 
vests  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  duty  of  regulating  water  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Under 
parts  I  and  II.  of  the  ICC  Act.  they  already 
have  the  power  of  regulating  railroads  and 
motor  carriers.  Under  par".  III.  the  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  the  duty  of  setting  up 
a  national  transportation  policy  of  coordina- 
tion so  as  to  best  serve  the  shipping  public 
and  to  preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of 
each  form  of  transportation  without  unfair 
or  destructive  competition. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  act  would  provide 
a  solution  to  the  ruthless  rail-water  com- 
petitive problem  as  it  did  for  the  railroads 
when  this  act  was  originally  passed.  After 
8  years  of  operation  under  this  law.  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  steadily  and  in 
fact  has  reached  the  point  of  the  present 
crisis. 

While  the  Maritime  Commission  Is  charged 
■with  construction  and  operation  of  maritime 
fleets  and  their  services,  it  has  taken  en- 
couraging steps  in  initiating  an  investiga- 
tion of  rail-water  rate  structures,  but  It  has 
no  control  over  the  domestic  trades.  It  can 
merely  recommend  or  appeal  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 
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Unless  the  ICC  takes  Immediate  approprt-  charged  In  part  in  of  the  ICC  Act  or  If  It  of  the  RECORD  the  Minnesota  poll  of  AprU 
»te  action  to  terminate  this  ruthless  com-  falls  to  do  so.  direct  congressional  action  by  23.  1950,  which  was  taken  on  the  basis 
petition  throxigh  noncompensatory  rates  Congress  or  State  leelslatures  to  put  through  qj  ^  State-wide  sampling  of  farm  opin- 
•nd  to  restore  a  reasonable  balance  between  a  legislative  mandate  of  a  character  which  .^^^  rj^^^  p^y  j^j^g  ^jg^^  conducted  for 
ntll  and  water  service  In  accordance  with  will  permit  water-borne  commerce  to  live.  _  ,  „  .^  ^nd  has  a  record  of  rea- 
Its  duties  as  chareed  In  the  law.  It  wiU  be  This  adjustment,  either  by  ICC  or  legislative  ^^'^''  accuracv  msofor  as  the  sampling 
•bsolutelv  necessary  for  our  legislators  la  action,  should  once  and  for  all  solve  the  prob-  ^^"^X,,'^*^';'''^^^^^^^ 
both  Congress  and  the  different  States  to  lem  of  the  railroad  practice  of  UistUutlng  of  pubhc  opinion  f.  ^^oncrnea^ 
pass  a  mandate  of  a  character  which  will  noncompensatory  rates  on  water  competitor  The  poll  rcveals  that  on  the  que>t.on 
permit  water-bcrne  commerce  to  live.  It  traffic  merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  of  whether  or  not  the  principles  Of  the 
can  neither  operate  nor  exist  under  present  traffic  to  the  railroads  even  though  at  a  loss.  Brannan  plan  should  be  applied  to  e^g 
conditions.  Congress  has  recently  appoint-  2.  Another  possibility  for  the  rejuvenation  producers  63  percent  of  Minnesota  farm- 
ed a  committee  to  Investleate  the  noncom-  of  water  transportation  would  be  a  public  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^.  ^.Quld  like  to  see  it  tried, 
pensalory  rates  of  railroads  and  also  the  op-  recognition  that  maritime  commerce  Is  es-  nprrpnt  slid  thev  were  ODDOSed 
nations  of  the  ICC.  but  unless  this  matter  sentlal  to  the  national  defense  and  that  it  and  .6  percent  saia  mey  >.\fre  kj^^^^^ 
is  kept  before  the  committees  It  will  Just  should  be  maintained  by  the  Government  at  ^^J^-  ,  „„„„♦  fVof  tv.^ 
die  a  natural  death  whatever  the  cost.     This  would  Imply  sub-  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 

sidles  In  the  form  of  favorable  charter  condl-  pell  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  Of 

aAiuoAD  coMriiiiion  ^^^^  ^^  underwriting  by  the  Goveriunent  of  the  RECORD 

The  present  situation  of  our  entire  water-  operating  losses.     Under  our  form  of  demo-  Theie  bein'^  no  objection   the  poll  was 

borne  transportation  system  Is  due  to  abuses  „atic  government.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ...HoroH  tr>  hp^nrintprf  in  the  Fecord    aS 

of  long  standing.     For  many  years.  It  has  ^j  ^  ^^^^Id  choose  this  as  the  final  solution.  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I.ECORD.  as 

been  progressively  undermined  by  ruthless.  However,  In  reviewing  the  last  possibility  IOl^O^^S. 

railroad  competitive  practices.  This  is  not  a  ^^^  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  enacted  at  a  Statis  Farmfhs  Stronglt  Favor  Continukb 
mere  accusation  but  a  condition  which  has  ^jj^g  ^.^^^  ^j^g  merchant  marine  was  unable  Fedehal  Egg  Supports 
been  recocnlzed  In  ofBclal  reports  of  the  In-  ^^  compete  with  foreign  operators  and  con-  Farmers  throughout  Minnesota  tend  to 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  au-  structlon  and  operating  subsidies  were  pro-  fnvor  corn  acreage  allotments  tind  potato 
thorltative  agencies.  The  domestic  carrier  vlded  to  overcome  this  and  to  assure  that  the  production  controls,  and  they  strongly  ad- 
can  never  hope  to  renew  service  under  pres-  American  fleet  would  continue  to  ply  the  vocate  continued  Federal  supp<jrt  of  egg 
ent  operating  costs  when  dei^ressed  rates  In  g^j^g  Rpcent  statistics  have  shown  that  this  prices,  a  State-wide  sampling  of  farm  opiiilon 
effect,  at  the  present  time,  by  the  railroads  subsidy  for  both  construction  and  operation  by  the  Minnesota  poll  Indicates, 
which  In  many  cases  are  noncompens-itory  ^^^^  returned  more  and  cost  the  taxpayer  less  Three  out  of  every  five  farmers  questioned 
to  the  railroad  itself  keeping  him  from  ^^an  any  other  subsidy  provided  by  the  Fed-  m  the  survey  also  say  they  would  like  to 
receiving  sufficient  revenues  to  operate  and  ^^al  Government.  see  the  Government  try  out  a  plan  for  let- 
pay  his  coets  of  operation  plus  a  reasonable  q^  domestic  commerce  would,  under  this  ting  market  conditions  set  egg  prices,  with 
P'"^^'-  plan,  have  to  have  the  same  public  assist-  the   Government   making   payments   to   egg 

A  full  investigation  will  show  that  where  ^^^.^  ^s  our  off-shore  operations.     Naturally  producers  If  market  prices  prove  too  lo-v  to 

the  ICC  has  allowed  an  Increase  In  rate  for  other   forms  of   transportation   would   pub-  yield  a  fair  return  to  them.    This  would  be 

railroads  that  they  were  only  Inrrea.^ed  wnere  jj^jy  oppose  any  such  sugeestion  contending  In  effect  the  Brannan  plan  approach  to  the 

they  were  not  In  competition  with  water  car-  ^^^^  j^  ^.^^^j  ^jg  discrimination.     However.  problem. 

rlers.     Applying  this  practice  to  our  Pacific  other  forms  of  transportation  are  forgetting  A  representative  cross  section  of  farm  men 

Northwest,  every  time  an  increase  u  allowed  ^^g  ^^^^  ^hat  they  are  discriminating  against  and  women   in   all   parts  of   the   State   was 

by  the  ICC  on  a  percentage  basis,  it  places  ^^jg    general    public    and    the   shipper    when  Interviewed  in  the  survey.    Results  show  ttat 

th.-«  Pacific  Northwest  In  a  more  unfavorable  ^^^y  ^re  carrying  cargo  at  a  loss  where  com-  38  percent  of  the  farmers  In  the  sample  grow 

position    In    the    form    of    transcontinental  petlng  with  water  carreers  and  then  charg-  corn  for  market.  77  percent  seU  <ggs.  and  10 

rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Pacific  jjjg  ^jj  excessive  rate  where  there  is  no  com-  percent  grow  potatoes  conunerciilly. 

Coast.     E>ery  percentage  increase  on  a  long  petition.     If    domestic    water   commerce    Is  Interviewers  asked  first: 

haul  makes  It  cost  more  to  lay  cargo  down  essential  to  national  defense,  then  the  cost  "Are  you  personally  for  or  against  acreage 

In  Pacific  Northwest  ports  moving  acro&i.  the  should  be  carried  on  as  one  lu  the  face  of  allotments  this  year  on  corn  production?" 

Pacific  so  that  the  off-shore  carrier  who  now  0^^  national  security  program.  y-hp.  an«.wpr<!                                           P^ri'ent 

comes  into  the  picture  finds  his  cargo  tied  up  ^he  American  people,  whether  they  know  •          ,,  *"^*^"-                                       '^'^  *■"  [ 

and  bemg  diverted  to  the  east  coast  or  the  ^  ^r  not.  have  a  tremendous  stake  In  their      ^°'"  al-o^ments - 45 

Gulf  porta.    This  Immediately  dries  up  reve-  water-born-3    commerce    and    In    their    ports      ^^*\"f  * "*: 

nue  for   off-shore   operators   as   well   as    the  ^^d    harbors.     The   Nation   has   no   cheaper       Qualllied. 1 

terminal  operators  and  affects  our  whole  eco-  j^j^  of  transportation  and  this  same  trans-       ''^  opinion a 

nomlc  system      Therefore.  It  resolves  itsell  poriailon  has  alwavs  bten  a  great   leveller  ~7~ 

down  to  this:  Present  depressed  rail  rates  are  j^om  high  rates  from  other  forms  of  trans-  *"" 

an  effective  barrier  to  the  Increase  of  water  portatlon.    It  has  for  a  great  number  of  years  Under  corn  acreage  limitations  announced 

rates  and  the  water  c:^rrlers  are  thus  unable  acted  as  a  cover  ov^r  excessive  rates.    Its  con-  In  February — the  first  In  more  -.ban  a  dec- 

to   recapture    the    added    cost    of    opjeratlon  trlbution  to  the  national  welfare  in  economy  ade — Minnesota's    commercial    corn    acreage 

under  present  Inflated  conditions.    The  rail-  ^  both  war  and  peace  cannot  be  challenged.  this  year  wlU   be  24   percent  less  than    the 

roads  through  the  maintenance  of  depressed  y^  ^.g  j^^^g  ^^^^  before,  there  U  a  great  19*9  corn  acreage. 

rates  have  made  It  impossible  for  water  lines  national    Investment    In    navigation    equip-  Farmers  who  grow  corn  for  sale  are  more 

to  operate  on  a  compeni>atory  rate  basis.     As  ment.    harbor    Improvements,    and    terminal  ^^  favor  of   the  acreage  allotment  program 

long  as  this  situation  continues,  our  marl-  facilities,  the  full  benefits  of  which  cannot  *^^n  "re  those  who  grow  corn  lor  feed,  ac- 

tlme  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  In  ^j^  realUed   unless  It   Is   fully   restored  and  cording  to  the  survey  result*, 

a  hopeless  position  protected  by  either  ICC  action  or  legislative  Another  question  was: 

RKMCoiES  action  both  through  Congress  and  our  Stale  "Do  you  think  the  Government  should  cr 

leciciiators  should  not  Continue  to  support  the  price  of 

Innumerable    official    studies    and    public  iegisiaiors.  eggs?" 

hearings  are  available  outlining  the  handl-  __^^— «-^^^  Th           h 

cap  concerning  water-borne  commerce  lii  the  me  replies.  Ferci^nt 

^i:^w:^„  rdir.T^^m/eu'SLr-?  .'u  p.ii.f  Min.«o..F.rm.,.o.co„H„uanc.  f^^^— :——"-:::::::  II 

the.ve  problems,  the  nature  of  which  Is  well  of  Egg  Supportl                                 Qualified 1 

known  to  our  Maritime  Commission.  Inter-  No  opinion 9 

state   Commerce    Ccmmis^on.    various    con-  c-YTTTMCTriM  ni?  RFMARK^  ~77I 

gressional  committees  and  Slate  legUlatlve  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKb  ICO 

committees.     In  considering  the  rehablllta-  °'  Seventy-eight  percent  of   the  people   who 

tlou  of  water  transportation  we  must  recog-  UHN    HIIRFRT  H    HIIMPHRFY  '^^^  ^^^^  ""  ^^  market  endorse  tederal  price 

nize  the  factors  of   Inflated   Initial  coats  of  llUIl.  nUOCAl    n.  numrni\t.l  support,  as  compared  with  63  percent  ul  th^se 

construction  and  Inflated  operating  costs  and  or  Minnesota  who  do  not  market  eggs. 

a  depressed  rate  structure   which   makes   It  qj  -pjIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Those    answering    that    the    Government 

impoaslble  to  oi.>eraie  at  a  profit.  .         .,        «     ,         ,   ..         •          ..  "should"  continue  to  support  egg  prices  were 

ATwe  see  It.  there  are  two  possible  solu-  Tuesday.  May  2aegtslatne  day  of  asked: 

tlons  to  the  water  tran^-portatlon  problem:  Wednesday,  March  29^,  19:)0  "How  do  you  think  the  Government  should 

1.  An   adequate   adjustment   of   the  rail-  w     HUMPHREY      Mr  President  one  '"PPort  egg  prices?" 

water  rate  ^trcversy  by  the  ICC  taking  ^^e  mc«t  viUl  ^ues  facmg  L^^^  ^'"^   '"^^est   a   support    program   based 

Immediate  appropriate  action  to  terminate  ^  ^^  °^^^  ^^^^  i^TtJ^  ^L  c?,^^^  ^"  ^^8  quallty-"so  that  good  eggs  get  the 

this  ruthleas  competition  and  to  restore  a  COnununlty  Is  that  01  the  price-suppoft  best  prices."     Others  favor  Goverr.ment  pur- 

reasonab'.e  balance  between  rail  and  water  program.     Therefore.   I   ask   unanimous  chase  of  surplus  eggs,  or  "setting  a  minimum 

service    In    accordance    with    lU    duties    as  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  price."  or     basing  the  price  on  the  cost  of 
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feed."    Twelve   percent   think   "the   present  ultimately  be  wo.ked  out.    To  establish  this  rftmm»«J.f;««  «f  Q.».»..  Wl       L     nr 

method  Is  all  right."  with  the  Government  policy,  we  must  know—  UOmineBdatlon  Ot  ^enator  Wiley  by  m$- 

malntalning    prices    thrcush    arrangements  Our  energy  requirements  for  the  foresee-  consin  Weekly  Newspapers 

with  egg-drying  plants.  able  future  in  t.^rms  of  needs  for  an  expand-                                          

More  than  two  out  of  every  five  farmers  ing  peacetime  economy  and  for  security  in  ETrTTrTMOTr^-vT  ^n  T,r.»,.^r,„ 

who  favor  egg  price  support  say  they  have  event  of  war.  ilAltlMblON  OF  REMARKS 

no  Ideas  to  offer  on  how  that  should  be  done.  What  fuels  are  best  adapted  to  meet  our  c 

A'.l  farmers  v.ere  asked:  energy  needs — considering  costs  in  terms  of  KHN     TDWAPn    I    TUVC 

••What   would   you   think   of  this   kind  of  available  resources— and  the  possibUities  of-  nviil.  tUVTARU  J.    init 

plan?     Let  market  conditions  set  the  price  of  fered  by  research.  of  minntsota 

eggs,  but  have  the  Government  make  pay-  How  much  we  can  rely  upon  fuel  Imports  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

ments   to    the   egg   producer   If   the   market  in  eve  it  of  war.  recalling  our  wartime  power  ™.       ^                                     *              -^i^xm 

prices  are  too  low  to  give  them  a  fair  return.  shortages,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  in  Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 

How  does  that  strike  you— would  ycu  like  to  niatonais  from  abroad.  WedTiesday,  March  29) ,  1950 

see  that  plan  tried,  or  would  you  be  against  We  must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  en-  wr   XHVV      nfr   D,«oi^«^* 

it?-  ergy   at   reasonable   prices.     This  Is   funda-  f^JJni.T  J^fn  ^11/^'!  it^'lhu^  ^"""^ ,^^ 

The  answers:                                        Percent  mental,  and  every  phase  of  our  national  life  ^^^^^^^^  ^Mth  the  fact  that  the  weekly 

Uke  to  see  It  tried  .                                        63  depends  upon  energy-energy  to  produce,  to  ne\\spapers  of  America  are  one  of  the 

Against  it _ "     23  transport,  to  heat  and  light  our  homes— in  J^O^l  vital  information  links  between  the 

Quaiificd.""""""I"II!["IIII"r"      1  short,  energy  for  everything.  Congress  and  the  American  people  at  the 

No  opinion I"     .II     10  ^^^   natijnal   energy   needs  have   Jumped  grass  roots  of  the  Nation.     The  weekly 

70  percent  since  World  War  I.    But.  though  papers  provide  indispensable  services  to 

100  our  needs  have  sky-rocketed,  coai  has  stead-  folks  at  the  grass  roots,  keeping  them  in 

A     Bigelow     farmer     cmmented.     -That  Se'SreVtTabo" maL^'eS^  contact  with  developments  in  their  own 

beTn'^favor  of"'it"\"'/^T\'^"'./  ^T'""'  ^o:iZTZ%^X^s"ll\7^^^^^^^  '.r'^T''^.  ^^     , Washington.       and 

!^.i,     .fr^  L  fnl;   ,f n                  f              ?"  <^hanges  which  have  taken  place  since  World  throughout  the  world. 

R^  ?'« \^Mntf.nn  f«lL      rr'"    P^^°^"°f '  War  I.     Here  are  a  few  comparisons:  In  this  connection.  I  was  delighted  to 

?w  uld  brfair?r-an     oulf nLVe"f  li'vlrs'"  ^^^'  '"^"^^^^  ^''  P"^^"^  °^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  "°''  ^°  ^^'^  ^'^^^^  newspapers  of  Wis- 

anS  a  Pine  RUer  farme-  sSd  he^ould  fa^^r  *"  1918-but  by  1949.  only  33.5  percent  came  consin-the  Waupaca  County  Post  and 

m^ng  out  tS  San  rthe  "fair  ret^^^^  '^°"^  coal-anthracite  production  last  year  the  CUntonville  Tribune  Gazette-pub- 

based'on  [he  ^si  of  pr^uctlon.  lT''JnurV:'r  iTiVi^'  '"  '' i'"'-"''  '''";  ^^^'"^  ^"  '^'  "^^^^ern  part  of  the  Badger 

The  final  questlon\as:  ^^he  ig^'^'^^iduclion        '       ^   "  ^  ^^^^'^  ^"  ^^^^^^^^l  "^"^^^^  ^^  P^^^e  of 

trciffo'-'not'a'tci's"'  °^^"'  P^^^^^^lon  con-  petroleum   supplied   10.9  percent   of  our  the  senior  Senator  from  America's  dairy- 

trcls  fo.  potatoes?  ^^^^^^  ^  iQiS-and  37.4  percent  last  year.  ^^n^.      I  thmk   that   this  editorial   puD- 

The  replies:                                          Percent  Natural  gas  rose  from  3.6  percent  at  the  lished    in    these    two    aSliated    papers 

Favor _ 49  end  of  World  War  I  to  19.1  percent  In  1949.  Voices  the  judgment  not  only  of  many 

Oppose.. 22  Water  power,  s-till  a  small  fraction,  climbed  other  Wisconsin  weekly  newspaper  edi- 

Quallfled... 1  from  3.2  percent  to  5  percent  in  1949.  tors,  but  of  dailv  editors  and  of  the  peo- 

No  opinion. 28  Thore    isn't    an    easy    ans-ver    to    explain  pie  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole 

these    big    shifts.      The    following    points,  t   »„i.      _        _                        1.     ii.       * 

ICO  thou.h  the  list  is  far  from  complete,  ar^  .^^.^f^  unanmious  consent,  therefore. 

The  relatively  few  commercial  potato  grow-  involved  In  the  picture:  that  the  te.Xt  of  this  fine  and  well -de- 

ers   questioned   in   the   survey   were   evenly  Vast  new  energy  markets  have  developed  served  editorial  as  published  m  the  April 

divided  in  their  opinions  on  the  question  of  that  rely   on  liquid  fuels— the   automobile,  27    issues    of    the    Clintonvllle    Tribune 

production  controls,  but  among  other  farm-  the    truck,    and    the    airplane    are    notable  Gazette  and  the  Waupaca  County  Post 

ers  there  was  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1  examples.  entitled  "WiLEY  Alert  for  Wisconsin"  be 

in  favor  of  such  controls.  Pipe  lines  carry  energy  In  the  form  of  oil  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CONGRES- 

and  gas  at  far  lower  costs  than  are  possible  siON^L  RECORD 

'  and°  wSe'r'''  '"""^  ''^"''"'''  °'  '°^'  ""'  "''  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

News  Letter  by  Senator  Myers  to  the  .^^^/  -'^^^^^^  -^^  -«  ^-  ^-^".  'Tu'^J  TfolloZ"'^  '°  """  ""'''"'"^  '°  '^'  ''''°'°' 

•'    _  oil  and  gas.    Once  an  oil  or  gas  well  is  drilled,  ab  luuuwb. 

People  of  Pennsylvania  the  product   is  pumped   from   the  earth  or  Witrr  Aieht  for  Wisconsin 

flows  out  under  its  own  pressure.     Every  ton  Senator  Alex.^ndek  Wilet  deserves  to  b« 

EXTEN=;iON  OF  REM  \RKS  °^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  ^  dug— a  job  which,  despite  big  congratulated  01  his  alertness  In  protecting 

"      '      _                -    ^    '^  mine  safety  improvements,  is  still  difficult,  and   advancing   the   Interests   of   Wisconsin 

dirty,  anhealthy.  and  costly.  jn  Washington. 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS  .  on   imports  are  capturing   important   In-  ^^  g^^^^^,  ^^^.  ^^  engaged  In  a  campaign 

^^  p^^^.,,.v.v,»  dustrial  markets  which  formerly  used  coal.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^e  Department  of  Agriculture  to 

OF  PE.N^s^.^.^NI.^  and  while  It  s  true  we  still  export  nearly  as  ^^            ^^^^  research  in  order  to  counteract 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  much  oil  a#  we  import,  the  recent  rise  in  oU  the  damage  which  the  Democratic  Congress 

Tuesday,  May  2  Heoislative  day  of  ^"^^T  ^^  '"',  '^''T^^  ^h°  ^°^1^^^^^^-  ^  did  to  the  dairy  business  by  passage  of  the 

Wednesday    March  29)     f  950  ^'"'^^    '"^   ""'^   ^"'^   ^"   ^^'"^^    ^^°    ""''^  oleomargarine  bill. 

weanesaay.  March  ^9),  1950  higher,   permitting   far   more   research-and  ^h^    Department,    he    discovered,    spends 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  heavier  capital  investment— which  have  low-  j^^  ^^^^^  as  much  money  for  cotton  re- 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  "^*^  °^  prices.  search  as  for  dairying,  yet  dairying  is  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Record  a  Washin<^ton  Determining  a  national  fuel  policy  wUl  be  farmer's  greatest  source  of  Income. 
News  Ipttpr  riaf^d  Anril  90  iQ'^n  «-riTf«n,  *  complex  job.  Facts  about  particular  fuels  "Some  observers  have  called  the  present 
bvme  be  nLri?snrSl  rpnnrt  rntL^^^^^^^  ^"  frequently  contradicted  by  other  fuel  Democratic  administration  peanut  and  cot- 
by  me,  being  a  personal  report  to  the  peo-  suppliers,  and  comparisons  are  difficult.  Coal  ton  crazy,  judging  from  the  constant  em- 
pie  01  Penn.sylvania.  makes  up  95  percent  of  our  known  fuel  re-  phasls  of  the  administration  (dominated  by 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  let-  serves,  so  our  much  more  limited  supphes  of  southerners)   on  expanding  cotton  and  pea- 

ter   was   ordered    to   be   printed   in   the  °^^  ^^-^  8^^  raise  questions  of  conserving  our  nut  production. ■•  said  Wilet. 

Record,  as  follows:  resources.     Energy  must  be  available  at  rea-  The  recent  farm  bill  signed  by  President 

WAsniNrroN  News  InrrH- a  PrB«!n         n  sonable  prices  or  our  economy  will  falter—  Truman,  the  Wisconsin  Senator  points  out. 

PORT  TO  T«..  DiTotrt^^    A  rEHsoN.\L  KE-  ^nd  our  economy  must  expand  to  meet  our  is  a  fantastic  measure  to  increase  farm  and 

PORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PEN  NbYLVANL^  g^^i  ^j  j^n  employment.  peanut   acreage,   especially,   at   the   expense 

April  20.  1950.  My  resolution  tackles  the  necessary  Job  of  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Coal   Is  having   Its  troubles — and   to   im-  finding  the  facts  we  must  have  to  meet  the  Senator  Wiley  also  is  seeking  removal  of 

portant  coal-producing  States  like  Pennsyl-  future.     When    we    know    what    our   future  barriers    to    certification    of    Wisconsin    and 

vania.  the  sweeping  changes  that  have  taken  energy  needs  will  be— and  where  the  energy  Minnesota  milk  for  Interstate  shipment,  as 

place  In  our  fuel  tastes  In  the  past  30  years  will  come  from— we  have  the  basis  for  deter-  a   means   of   aiding   farmers    in   expanding 

or  so  have  a  vital  significance  In  terms  of  mining  policies  which  will  lead  us  to  siUl  their  markets, 

employment  and  Industrial  growth.  higher    living    standards,   full    employment.  Another  pet  project  01  the  Wisconsin  senior 

Questions  of  grave  national  concern  arise  and  much  stronger  foundations  for  our  free-  Senator  Is  authority  for  an  Inventory  of  the 

from  our  fuel  developmen»^s.     I  have  recently  enterprise  system.    A  big  and  needed  task  is  forest  resources  of  our  State.    He  has  found 

introduced    Senate    Resolution    239    to    au-  ahead,  but  It  must  be  undertaken  now  as  a  that  the  many  wood-using  Industries  of  the 

thorize   gathering   all   the   facts   about   fuel  matter  ol  national  welfare.  state    will   be   glad   to   cooperate   with   the 

la  order    that   a   national   fuel  policy   may  Francis  J.  Myees.  governmental  forestry  agencies  in  this  task. 
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Because  Wlaccmsin  la  a  •ell-reUant  State, 
her  Senators  and  Rfprr**ntanv«  in  Con- 
ft*m  are  not  called  on  as  frequently  ax  those 
Dram  many  other  Statea  to  plead  tor  special 
U-Hiula  8one  of  our  Western  States  are 
•IraoM  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  which  owns  much  oX  the  land 
tn  them 

In  maJUng  a  vtgoroua  fight  against  the 
otimmartarlnt  bill  anc  In  promotion  of  the 
ttUry  and  otter  Wlsccnsln  Induatriea.  how- 
eT«r.  WnxT  haM  found  a  field  tn  which  be 
can  rlshti)  claim  a  square  deal  for  his  State. 
*  Xb  any  eveat.  he  secma  determined  to  cbam- 
pioa  WlMoiMtB  cauaM  moat  vigorcualy   In 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuf'sdjy    May  2  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  probably  re- 
ceives as  much  mail  on  the  question  of 
Federal  rent  control  as  does  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Citizens  write 
to  me  from  every  State  in  the  Nation 
about  their  views,  and  their  letters  find 
a  very  warm  welcome.  Because  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  presently  considering  whether  Fed- 
er.i.1  rent  control  ought  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1S50.  or  t)e  extended  for  a  further 
period,  I  wish  to  share  some  of  my  mail 
on  the  rent -control  subject  with  my  col- 
leafe'ues.  Those  who  wrote  the  letters 
are  not  ray  constituents,  but  I  gladly 
seek  to  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  I  believe  their  ob- 
servations to  be  valid  and  deserving  of 
consideration.  I  ask  unanunous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  In  the 
Appendj.x  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ami.  36,  1950. 
Hen.  HAaaT  P  Cain. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAK  Sia    Knowing  of  your  good  works  and 
of   your   Interest   in   the   rights  of    property 
owners,  we  thought  you  might  like  to  read 
the  encljsed  article  on  rents  in  politics. 

All  our  11  es  we  have  been  good  little 
Democrau  but  since  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  leaning  heavily  toward  socialism,  we,  the 
Dc  Leuws,  are  determined  to  be  Republlcana 
from  here  on  in. 
Sincerely. 

HrLXN  M   DE  Lrrw 
ANDazw  J.  DC  Lztrw. 

[F.-om   the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  23. 
19501 

RZNTS  IN  POLmCS 

Rent  control  la  now  out  of  the  realm  of 

economics  and  Into  that  of  demagogic  poli- 
tics. This  Is  made  evident  by  recent  utter- 
ances by  President  Truman  and  his  stoogft 
and  sujjporter.  Governor  Bowles  of  Con- 
~  nectlcut. 

Truman  aays  that  millions  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  a  wave  of  exorbitant  rent  Iccreaaea 
U  rent  control  dies  June  30.  while  Bcwlea 
weeps  for   Industry   and   business   with   the 


declaration  that  tenants  will  have  at  least 
tl  500  000.000  less  to  spend  If  rent  controls 
expire. 

BoC»  are  talking  for  Buncombe  County, 
without  the  slightest  sincerity  or  Intention 
to  be  accurate 

Taking  Bowles'  statement  first.  If  tenants 
will  have  $1,500,000,000  less  to  spend  because 
rents  go  up.  then  landlords  will  have  «1.500.- 
OOC.CCO  more  ic  spend  and  the  net  effect  on 
the  economy  will  be  nil.  Btwles  must  be 
aware  of  this  enormous  hole  m  hla  argument, 
but  thinks  the  public  Is  too  dumb  to  see  it. 

As  for  H.  S.  T..  he  likewise  knows  better. 
The  decontrols  already  put  Into  effect  In 
large  areas  have  caused  no  appreciable  hard- 
ship. There  have  been  no,  or  at  least  very 
few.  exorbitant  rent  boosts. 

That  there  would  be  hardship  to  tenants 
Is  not  a  certainty  but  speculation;  while  the 
hardship  to  property  owners  who  are  losing 
money  with  renu  frozen  at  depression  levels, 
while  taxes  and  all  other  costs  have  pyra- 
mided, is  a  certainty. 

Meanwhile  rent  control,  present  and  pros- 
pective, hangs  over  the  rental  building  situ- 
ation hke  a  dark  cloud.  Even  though  new 
construction  la  not  currently  controlled,  In- 
yestcrs  fear  It  may  be. 

The  politicians  want  rent  control  for  one 
reason:  They  think  there  are  more  tenant 
Toters  than  landlord  voters. 

WnXMM    H.    M.4X.^NT. 

"noF.NXT  AT  Law, 
Chicago.  III..  April  26.  19SQ. 
Senator  Haert  P.  Cain. 

L'ni*ed  States  Senate, 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Cain:  I  understand  that  you 
are  In  favor  of  abolishing  rent  control,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  It.  I 
think  that  rent  control  was  needed  up  to 
this  time,  but  to  continue  It  any  longer  la 
Just  political  sel&shness. 

Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  un- 
able to  face  this  Issue  honestly  and  do  not 
mind  stepping  on  the  feet  of  some  people 
and  Injuring  them  unjustly.  Just  to  help 
other  people. 

Ri  n-away  exploitation  by  landlords  would 
have  been  possible  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
today  there  are  places  available  in  sufOclent 
quantity  to  at  least  limit  landlords  from  be- 
coming foolish  and  cnarglng  exorbitant 
prices.  But  certainly  you  know  that  a  land- 
lord Is  entitled  to  15  percent  or  20  percent 
Increase  In  view  of  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  taxes  and  other  costs  which  have'llmited 
the  Income  from  rental  units  to  a  point 
where  people  dependent  upon  them  are  often 
In  severe  straits.  Ani  how  shall  they  keep 
their  buildings  up  to  date? 

Thark  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wilxjam  H    Ma.xant. 

P  S. — Please  balance  the  budget.  And 
slop  deficit  spending.  Defeat  the  Presi- 
dent s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  13.  Don't 
surrender  cur  freedom  by  spending  tis  Into 
slavery,  plea^ie. 

A   B   Aym.^rd, 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  April  17,  1950. 
Senator  HAaax  P    Cain. 

Washingtcm.  D.  C 

DrA«  Senator  Cain:  Along  with  several 
ml'Ii'^n  other  native-born  decent  American 
citizens,  I  want  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend you  for  the  efforts  yuu  are  making  to 
forever  remove  from  our  United  States  some 
of  the  communistic  things  that  are  fast  de- 
stroying this  grand  Nation. 

I  am  now  65  years  of  age.  Over  a  period 
of  45  years  I  have  pinched  a  few  pennies 
from  every  dollar  I  have  ever  earned  and 
placed  these  savings  in  a  little  rent  property 
for  my  old  age  security. 

Like  millions  of  others  who  have  followed 
this  course,  I  new  find  my  working  capital 


liquidated,  my  property  unsound  physically 
due  to  inability  to  maintain  it  properly  un- 
der this  un-American,  communistic.  Sccaiist- 
labor  rent  control  law. 

People  need  rocfs  under  which  they  may 
Install  the  equipment  for  cooking  these 
highly  Inflated  potato  and  other  farm  prcd- 
ucta.  but  the  people  who  have  supplied  these 
roofs  have  been  sliced  off  from  our  err  nonilc 
structure,  singled  ont  for  complete  bank- 
ruptcy and  destruction,  discriminated 
against  by  our  own  Oovernment  and  left  to 
struggle  single-handed  and  In  despair  at  a 
time  when  the  revenues  from  their  proper- 
ties Is  sorely  needed. 

The  statements  nade  by  some  of  the  hous- 
ing expediters  and  broadcast  over  this  Na- 
tion, that  to  remove  this  communistic  rent 
control  would  upset  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  are  gru&*ly  overstated  and  the  scare- 
crow of  economic  chaos,  broadcast  In  this 
same  connection  recently,  are  absurd  and 
distasteful  to  the  thinking  people  of  this 
Nation.  On  the  face  of  the  fight  being  made 
to  perpetuate  these  men  In  office  and  con- 
tinue this  needless  waste  of  public  monev  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  a  wedge  is  be- 
ing driven  Into  the  solidarity  of  this  Nation 
that  will  be  far-flung  unless  Immediate  relief 
Is  had. 

Th»  property  owners  form  the  vertebras  of 
this  Nation's  backbone.  They  realize  that 
their  wares  will  have  to  go  through  decent 
channels  of  competition  and  price. 

More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

A    B    Atm.*ro. 

St.    Lotns,    Mo.,    March    7.   1950. 
Senator  Cain, 

Senate   Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Ce.\r  Sznator:  As  small  pro'jerty  holders, 
my  husband  and  self  appreciate  and  com- 
mend very  highly  the  stand  you  are  taking 
on  rent  control.  We  Jvist  happened  to  catch 
your  radio  talk  last  Friday  night.  We  hav« 
a  run-down  6-famiIy  apartment  which  rep- 
resents 10  hard  years  of  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice and  with  rents  frozen  at  a  depr'?sloa 
level  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any  head- 
way. Last  year  we  spent  $1,400  more  than 
our  Income  on  the  place  and  when  we  asked 
for  an  Increase,  It  waj  denied  and  the  rent- 
board  told  us  we  made  20  percent.  It  is  otir 
understanding  anyone  that  received  a  15- 
percent  Increase  will  not  be  granted  more. 

How  any  fair-minded  American  can  con- 
done such  actions  la  more  than  we  can 
understand.  Our  tenants  with  their  1950 
salaries  can  afford  new  cars,  fur  coats,  and 
televisions,  while  we  must  continue  to  skimp 
to  pay  the  coal  bUl  «bich  has  almost  tripled 
since  we  bought  the  place.  Our  place  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  run  down  and  there 
Is  nothing  left  over  to  pay  for  more  than  Just 
the  absolute  essentials. 

Please  keep  up  your  good  fight. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MU-DHED  K.   SCHAtX. 

Denvir.  Colo..  March  10,  1950. 
Hon.  Harrt  P.  Cain. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Once  again  comes  June  30. 
with  Its  rent  control  extension  problem, 
discriminating  against  property  owners 
throughout  these  United  States. 

As  owners  of  a  small  apartment,  we  de- 
sire to  solicit  your  further  efforts  in  be- 
half of  freedom,  by  allowing  the  rent  con- 
trol law  to  expire  this  year  on  its  expiration 
date,  June  30.  We  appreciate  your  support 
in  the  past  and  know  that  you  are  right 
In  trying  to  aid  the  property  owners  In 
their  present  struggle  to  regain  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  businesses,  which  they 
h.we  built  through  the  years  by  hard  work 
and  good  Judgment. 


As  taxpayers,  we  believe,  that  the  expen- 
sive and  expansive  pay-roll  set-up  that  the 
OPA  rent  control  maintains  in  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
Is  now  a  needless  extravagance. 

Ending  rent  controls  would  be  an  excel- 
lent way  to  start  balancing  the  budget.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  business  In  many  ways. 
We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do  what- 
ever possible  to  give  the  property  owners  of 
America  the  relief  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, from  a  law  that.  In  peacetimes,  has 
no  place  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
Very   respectfully, 

James   G.   Perisho. 
(Mrs.  J.  G.)    Mabel   H.  Perisho. 

The  HtTiDs. 
Wilham.'iport.  Md..  March  3,  1950. 

Dear  Se'-atcr  Cain:  Just  finished  listening 
to  Meet  the  Press.  Several  times  I  have 
heard  you  concerning  rent  control  and  I  ad- 
mire your  courage.  There  are  20  families 
living  In  my  various  properties  and  although 
I  have  mortgages  totaling  $10,000  and  notes 
totaling  $3,C00  I  have  lowered  some  rents  and 
Intend  lowering  others  in  near  future  because 
I  want  to  be  fair  to  my  tenants. 

I  do  dislike  the  Government  telling  me 
what  to  and  what  not  <.o  do  with  my  prop- 
erties which  I  labored  so  hard  for  40  years 
to  obtain.  I  am  a  retired  retail  merchant 
58  years  old  and  due  to  several  permanent  ail- 
ments cannot  attend  to  daily  routine  of 
business. 

I  live  on  rent  Income  and  even  though  I  am 
sending  my  son  to  college  to  secure  the 
needed  education  in  order  to  meet  the  world, 
I  do  not  intend  rais'ng  my  rents  one  cent, 
control  or  no  control.  Just  would  like  to  at- 
tend to  my  own  business. 

True,  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents 
and  I  have  never  written  or  spoken  one  word 
concerning  rents  to  my  ovim  Senators  Tydings 
and  O'CONOR  or  my  Representative  Beall 
(Republican)  for  I  did  not  wish  to  attempt 
to  Influence  them  but  I  think  so  very  much 
Of  you  for  your  "spunk"  I  Just  felt  like  lettui,| 
you  know  It.  for  which  I  beg  your  pardon 
knowing  you  receive  plenty  correspondence 
due  to  the  long  distance  from  your  State  of 
Washington  to  Washington.  D.  C.  I  am  a 
registered  Democrat  but  it  did  not  and  will 
not  do  H.  S.  T.  any  good.  My  best  to  you 
and  yours. 

William  S.  Hurd. 

Ventx-ra,  Calif..  April  14.  1950. 
Senator  IL\rrt  P.  Cain. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Cain  :  I  wish  we.  the  people 
of  America,  had  more  men  Ike  you  in  Wash- 
ington to  represent  us.  If  Congress  could 
Just  realize  what  rent  control  has  done  to 
the  morale  of  the  landlord,  and  how  hopeless 
our  future  seems  since  Truman  and  Con- 
gress have  decided  to  go  Into  the  housing 
business. 

I  am  66  years  old.  a  widow,  and  worked, 
saved,  and  put  all  my  life  savings  In  a  few 
houses,  trying  to  be  self-supijorting  in  my 
old  age.  But  now  you  feel  like  the  thing  to 
do  Is  sell  everything  you  have,  squander  the 
money,  and  get  on  the  old-age  pension,  and 
be  under  the  Government  support,  as  the 
present  set-up  wants  to  kill  all  free  enter- 
prise. All  other  price  control  has  been  can- 
celed. Rent  control  now  am«.juiits  to  con- 
fiscation of  the  prosperity  of  a  single  class, 
landlord,  for  the  benefit  of  another  class. 
tenants,  without  any  public  purpose,  and 
with  no  public  benefit.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  cases,  the  income  of  the  tenants  whose 
rents  have  been  frozen,  and  are  still  frozen 
after  war  has  been  over  5  years,  their  Incomes 
have  doubled,  and  in  many  cases,  trebled. 
They  can  well  afford  to  pay  higher  rent.  My 
Income  for  5  years  on  6  houses.  4  and  5  rooms 
and  furnished,  has  been  $160.  I  did  some 
repairs  and  leased  them,  and  now  get  $180. 


My  tenants  all  made  three  times  that,  but 
still  they  must  have  cheap  rent.  My  taxes 
have  doubled,  all  labor,  paint,  maintenance, 
every  Item  has  trebled  In  price.  You  vote 
subsidies  to  keep  food  prices  up.  and  we  pay 
taxes  to  pay  Tlghe  Woods  t22.000.000  a  year 
to  rule  landlords  as  they  see  fit. 

Give  us  back  prosperity  without  any  string 
tied  to  it.  Give  us  home  ru'e.  our  free  enter- 
prise. Get  us  out  from  this  Communist 
principle.  I  do  not  see  why  there  is  so  much 
fuss  made  In  Washington  about  communism, 
and  still  keep  rent  control.  May  God  help 
you  to  be  heard. 

Rent  control  must  die. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Ellen  Grat. 

'^.^Hco,  N.  Dak.,  April  14,  7950- 
Senator  Harry  Cain, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Wish  to  thank  you  for  stand  you 
are  taking  for  a  fair  deal  to  the  landlords. 

On  April  1.  1949  the  new  law  was  drafted 
by  Mr.  Tighe  E.  Woods,  to  give  the  landlords 
a  fair  deal  as  those  operating  one  to  four 
rental  dwelling  units  will  be  allowed  rent 
increases  if  their  net  operating  Income  is  less 
than  25  percent  of  gross  income  In  such  cases 
rent  will  be  hiked  to  a  30  percent. 

Wish  to  have  Mr.  Tighe  E.  Woods,  explain 
to  you  why  he  does  not  live  up  to  his  promi.se 
he  drafted. 

On  January  1949  we  put  our  saving  in  this 
house  located  at  703  Thirteenth  Street, 
S<:!Uth  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  made  it  Into  a  4- 
family  apartment,  a  k.tchen  in  each  with 
city  "as  stoves  and  refrigerators. 

My  net  income  Is  $177  90  for  the  12  months 
not  including  the  $305  interest  on  this  house, 
as  this  does  net  go  on  the  expense.  Your 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.  area  rent  director,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kurth,  orders  me  to  refund  to  the  tenants 
$400.  I  asked  your  director.  Mr.  Kurth,  re- 
gards tc  the  30  percent  I  have  the  right  to 
as  drafted.  His  answer  was  that  they  are 
not  going  by  the  drafted  law  on  net  income 
percentage. 

Your  Mr.  Tighe  E.  Woods  stated  you  want 
more  housing  as  there  is  a  shortage. 

Who  wants  to  buy  or  build  while  the  Fed- 
eral rent  lids  are  on  when  your  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.  area  rent  director,  Mr.  A.  H.  Kurth, 
dictates  without  facts  or  figures  for  a  test 
year,  and  force  me  to  operate  at  a  loss? 

My  gross  income,  etc.,  for  the  above  from 
February  1,  1949  to  January  31.  1950:  Total 
income.  $3,027.47;  operatinR  expense,  $2,- 
649  57:   net  income,  $17790. 

You  are  free  to  use  this  letter  as  you  see 
fit,  I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  W.  Jansen. 


Senator  Myers'  Reports  to  the  People  of 
Pennsylyania — No.  23^  No.  24,  and 
No.  25 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaj.  May  2  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  radio 
addres.ses  by  me  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  23d,  24th.  and  25th  in  the 
biweekly  series,  on  April  3,  April  17,  and 
April  30.  1950. 


Theie  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Transcription  bt  Uniteb  St.\tes 
Senator  Fh.^ncis  J  Myers  Over  Pennsyl- 
vania    Radio     Stations,     Week     End     or 

M\!ltH    31-.\Pr.IL    2.     INCI-CSIVE — No.    23     IN 

Biweekly  Series 

Well,  you're  going  to  be  counted. 

But  that's  no  real  surprise  to  you.  be- 
cause for  the  last  month  or  so.  there  s  been 
a  let  in  the  papers  about  the  1950  census. 
Probably  most  of  you  have  read  some  of  the 
stones  or  discussed  this  with  your  friends, 
and  it's  entirely  possible  that  you  know  one 
or  more  of  the  140.000  people  who  are  going 
to  help  Uncle  Sam  tally  our  population. 

What  some  of  you  may  not  know  )s  the 
fact  that  this  census  of  the  American  f>eople 
is  required  by  our  Constitution.  Actually. 
the  original  purpose  of  taking  a  census  once 
every  10  years  was  to  determine  the  number 
of  Members  each  State  was  entitled  to  have 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  founding  fathers,  in  addition  to  the 
many  other  problems  that  confronted  them, 
spent  a  long  time  working  out  a  method 
for  representing  each  of  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies in  our  Legislature.  The  largest  of  the 
Colonies  felt  that  each  colony  shou!^  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
The  smallest  ones  naturally  objected  to  this 
on  the  grounds  that  the  large  States  would 
simply  sncw  them  under  If  representation 
was  based  on  population. 

So  the  inevitable  followed.  A  compromise 
was  reached  that  satisfied  everybody.  It  was 
decided  to  have  two  Houses  in  the  Congress, 
as  you  know.  In  one  of  these  two  Houses, 
each  Stale  was  to  have  two  representatives, 
regardless  of  its  population.  This  body  be- 
came our  Senate,  and  to  this  day  each  of  our 
48  States  has  two  Senators. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  answered  the  criticism  of  the 
larger  States,  by  providing  that  the  mem- 
bership in  the  House  would  be  apportioned 
according  to  population.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  more  qu.illfication.  The 
Constitution  required  that  every  State, 
however  small,  should  have  at  least  one 
Representative  in  the  House. 

So  the  census  got  started  under  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  count  our  population  once 
every  10  years  in  order  to  readjust  things  so 
that  each  State  was  properly  represented  In 
the  House.  The  first  United  States  census 
took  place  in  1790,  Just  a  year  after  the  First 
Congress  had  assembled.  By  comparison 
with  the  elaborate  affair  that  is  planned  for 
1950.  the  census  in  1790  was  a  pretty  crude 
business.  The  census  was  conducted  by  17 
United  States  marshals,  who  were.  In  turn, 
assisted  by  600  clerks  and  interviewers.  They 
took  their  information  down  on  little  scraps 
of  paper,  and  when  the  job  was  finished  they 
found  that  the  population  of  the  Thirteen 
States  had  reached  the  magnificent  total  of 
3.929.214  people.  In  1940.  Just  exactly  150 
years  later,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  found  to  be  131,669.275.  Based 
on  that  1940  finding,  the  apportionment  of 
the  435  Representatives  among  our  48  States 
was  completed  by  1944.  when  elections  were 
held  for  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and 
thus  the  Seventy-ninth,  the  Eightieth,  and 
the  Eighty-first  Congresses  have  been  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  populations  of  the 
several  States  of  1940.  New  York,  being  our 
most  populous  State,  has  a  total  of  45  &iem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
other  words,  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  our 
Congressmen  come  from  New  York  alone. 
We  in  Pennsylvania  have  33  Congressmen, 
since  our  State  in  1940  was  second  largest. 
Four  States,  including  our  neighboring  State 
of  Delaware,  have  only  ore  Representative 
each.  For  these  4  smallest  States  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  their  representation  of 
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3  Senaton-  out  ot  the  96  t»  oTerwrielmlngly 
out  of  proportion  with  ih*  ratio  of  1  Con- 
grcasmnn  to  435  I:  u  Just  such  a  result  as 
this  v^hich  caua^  our  founding  fathers  to 
establish  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  rl*:hts  of  people  In  everv  State. 
I've  already  Indicated  that  the  1950  census 
win  be  a  rery  elaborate  affair.  We  plan  to 
do  far  more  than  count  noses.  The  Bureau 
of  Ceufus  has  estimated  that  our  1950  popu- 
lation will  be  somewhere  around  150.000,000 
people  and  In  order  to  do  the  work  of  count- 
ing the  numoer  exactly  the  Government  Is 
hlrtnj?  140.000  people  whose  Job  It  will  be  to 
call  at  your  home  to  make  sure  ycu  are 
counted 

It  may  Interest  3rou  to  know  that  we  are 
gotn^  to  count  our  population  as  of  the  Ist 
day  of  April  1950.  Thu«.  a  baby  born  on  or 
before  April  1  of  this  year  will  tie  counted, 
but  If  the  child  Is  born  after  that  tln-.e  he 
will  not  be  counted,  even  though  the  ccn.'<us 
taker  hasnt  yet  called  at  your  home.  By  the 
same  token.  If  a  per«cn  dies  before  April  I 
he  will  not  be  counted,  but  If  be  Is  ahve  on 
that  day  and  dies  April  2  he  will  nonetheless 
b«  counted  In  the  census,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  censt;*  taker  has  called 
by  that  time. 

Now  If  the  Census  of  1950  were  confined 
merely     to     counting     noses.     It     certainly 
wouldn't  be  much  of  a  Job.  and  It  certainly 
wculdnt  require  the  services  of  140.0CO  peo- 
ple.   There  h.os.  orer  the  past  hundred  years, 
been  a  steady  change  In  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion acquired  by  the  census-taker.     Back  In 
1850.  the  census-takers  were  required  to  ask 
personal  questions  like  "Are  ycu  a  pauper?" 
"Are  there  any  idiots  In  this  household' '  and 
"How  many  of  your  relatives  are  convicts? '. 
I  think  you  can  understand  why  questions 
of  this  sort  were  resented  and  later  dropped. 
By  1880  the  census-takers  were  asking  ques- 
tions about  our  health:  for  example,  determ- 
ining the  number  of  people  who  were  crippled 
or  disabled  or  111.  and  for  the  first  time  there 
were  some  questluns  asked  in  that  year  of 
1880  about  unemployment.    Still  later,  more 
questions  were  added  to  shed  more  light  on 
our    economic    life.      There    were    questions 
about  the  number  of  telephones,  whether  >  ou 
owned  or  rented  your  home,  how  much  you 
paid  for  rent,  and  In  1940  every  pjerson  above 
the  age  of  14  who  made  less  than  t5.000  a 
year  was  asked  to  state  the  exact  amount. 
Persons  wh  j  made  more  than  $5,000  annually 
In    1940  simply  reported   that   their   Inctme 
was  above  that  level,  and  let  It  go  at  that. 
This  year  the  census-takers  are  going  to  ask 
some  more  detailed  questions  about  income. 
They  dont  Intend,  however,  to  ask  everyone 
the   Inctime  questions.     One   person   in    flvs 
over  the  age  of  14  will  be  asked  his  Income. 
If  he  makes  over  •10,000  a  year,  he  wUl  simply 
state  that  as  a  fact  and  he  will  not  have  to 
gt»e  the  amouTit.    Those  who  make  less  than 
810.000  will  be  requested  to  list  in  dettill  the 
various  sources  of  their  Incomes.     However, 
there  aren't  any   names  Involved  In  taking 
this  Income  Information,  so  you  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  worry  about  If  you  re  afraid 
the  information  wuuid  be  misused,  or  turned 
over   to   the    neighbors   for    guss:p    purposes. 
The  facts  about  your  Income,  if  ycu  happen 
to  he  one  of  those  asked,  are  reported  sep- 
arately on  a  confidential  form,  and  U  you  like, 
you   can   even   fill   out   the    form   afwr    the 
census- taker  leaves,  and  mall  It  In  later,  so 
long  as  you  do  mall  it  in. 

Mow  why  on  earth  Is  the  Government  going 
to  ask  y<:>u  all  these  questluns  about  the  num- 
ber of  years  yuu  spent  In  school,  the  money 
you  make,  where  you  were  living  a  year  ago. 
whether  yuu  ve  ever  been  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
this  Information  Is  being  requested  because 
the  censTis  provide^  us  wl*h  the  clearest  pic- 
ture of  America  that  we  have  Much  of  the 
information  that  will  be  collected  in  the  cen- 
sus has  been  requested  by  businessmen  to 
give  them  a  better  picture  of  their  markets 
tot  various  producu  lu  terms  of  the  axuuunts 


of  money  the  family  has  to  spend.  As  an  Il- 
lustration of  this,  a  manufacturer  who  dis- 
covered that  almost  no  family  under  a  cer- 
tain Income  level  bought  the  kind  of  product 
he  made,  might  well  decide  to  come  out  with 
a  cheaper  model  In  order  to  enlarge  his  busi- 
ness. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Information  that  will 
be  gathered  In  the  1950  census  will  prove 
extremely  useful  to  State  and  local  authori- 
ties Interested  In  matters  like  buUdln-  new 
schools,  playgrounds,  public-health  facili- 
ties, etc.  They  will  rely  upon  census  In- 
formation to  give  them  a  picture  of  the 
number  of  school -age  children  that  they 
can  expect  3  years  or  5  years  from  now, 
basing  their  estimates  on  the  local  birth 
rate,  and  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
children  now  below  school  age.  These  same 
local  authorities  will  also  be  interested  In 
the  Income  Information  from  the  census, 
because  It  will  give  them  a  better  knowledge 
of  their  community's  res<jurces  compared 
with  State  and  National  averages. 

So  I  think  you  can  see  the  importance  of 
giving  the  census-taker  the  most  exact  In- 
formation possible.  I  know  all  of  you.  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  got  Into  discus- 
sions and  arguments,  comparing  your  sec- 
tion of  the  country  with  some  other  sec- 
tion. And  about  the  only  real  source  of  in- 
formation you  have  for  settling  them  Is  by 
turning  to  the  facts  set  forth  In  the  census 
reports.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  sta- 
tistics that  you  see  quoted  every  day  In  your 
newspapers  are  based  directly  on  Informa- 
tion found  In  the  census  reports — the  aver- 
age family  size,  the  number  of  families  num- 
ber of  people  living  on  farms,  the  number 
of  women  at  work,  the  number  of  homes 
with  electricity,  etc. 

So  once  all  this  census  Information  is  col- 
lected and  published,  as  It  will  be  by  1952. 
It  will  provide  the  foundation  for  all  the 
economic  and  social  studies  that  will  be 
conducted  in  America  for  the  next  10  years — 
studies  that  are  useful  alike  to  private  in- 
dustry, charitable  organizations,  farm  and 
labor  groups,  and  officials  of  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment carrymg  out  their  duties  as  public 
servants. 

So  your  census-taker  Isn't  being  nosey  In 
coming  around  and  questioning  you.  He's 
gathering  facts  that  will  allow  us  to  draw 
an  accurate  picture  of  America,  and  every 
one  of  us  will  benefit  from  this  new  knowl- 
edge. You  and  your  family  won't  appear 
by  name  in  any  of  the  50  volumes  that  will 
ultimately  be  publl-shed  to  summarize  the 
15.000.000.000  facts  that  will  be  collected  In 
the  census.  You  U  be  in  the  census  all  right, 
but  you'll  appear  there  In  the  form  of  sta- 
tistics tlxat  win  describe  your  family  and 
all  the  other  40.000.000  families  of  America. 

The  chances  are  the  census  taker  who  vis- 
its you  will  be  a  woman,  but  this  Isn't  neces- 
sarily so.  I  might  point  out  in  connection 
with  the  census  taker  that  he  or  she  Is  under 
oath  to  keep  In  absolute  confidence  every- 
thing you  tell  him.  In  fact.  If  the  census 
taker  violates  this  oath,  he  Is  apt  to  spend 
up  to  2  years  In  prison  or  might  find  himself 
subject  to  a  91.000  tine.  This  wasn't  always 
the  case,  however.  In  the  past,  and  for  the 
first  few  times  that  the  United  States  took  a 
census,  there  were  some  pretty  serious  viola- 
tions of  conflderice,  but  It's  been  many,  many 
years  now  thai  the  census  taker  has  been 
required  to  treat  as  confidential  the  informa- 
tion he  gathers 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  s  Illegal  for  anyone 
to  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by 
the  census  taker,  and  anytne  v.'ho  does  turn 
the  enumerator  away  without  answering  the 
questions  Is  liable  for  a  11.000  fine  or  a  pris- 
on sentence.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  provision  In  the  law  Is  more  or  less  mean- 
ingless, because  people  have  always  cooper- 
ated very  well  with  the  enumerators.  Even 
when  they  are  busy,  most  people  seem  to  en- 
Jcy  answering  the  cuestiutu  and  view  census 


taking  as  being  sort  of  a  quiz  that  they're  all 
prepared  to  answer  This  Is  perfectly  under- 
standable, because  after  all,  the  questions 
you  will  be  asked  all  concern  the  things  you 
know  about,  and  most  of  them  are  things 
that  no  one  else  Is  prepared  to  answer  for 
you. 

So  sometime  In  the  course  of  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  you'll  have  a  visitor  who  has 
a  lot  of  questions  to  ask.  Perhaps  If  you're 
living  on  a  farm.  It  may  be  as  late  as  the  end 
of  April  before  the  census  taker  gets  around 
to  you,  but  Dr.  Peel,  who  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  estimates  that  most 
of  the  questionnaires  will  be  completed  by 
April  15.  So  I  urge  ycu  to  cooperate,  as  I 
know  you  will,  becau.se  the  census  Is  really 
Important  to  us  all. 

By  the  4th  of  July  the  Census  Bureau  will 
give  us  a  provisional  estimate  of  our  1950 
pwpulatlon,  but  when  you  stop  to  consider 
that  15.000,000.000  facts  must  t>e  tabulated 
and  compiled  In  direrent  tables,  you  can 
readily  appreciate  why  It  will  be  late  In  1952 
before  the  Job  Is  finished. 

Your  part  of  that  big  Job  comes  up  within 
the  next  2  weeks,  and  after  that,  well  have 
to  wait  until  1952  to  see  what  we  look  like. 

Text  or  Thanscription  by  UNrrto  States 
Senator  Francis  J.  Mteb.?  Over  Pennstl- 
VAjiiA  Radio  Stations,  Wc:ek  End  of  .Apro. 
15-17,  iNCLCsrvE — No.  24  in  Biwetki-t 
Series 

I'd  like  to  discuss  on  this  broadcast  two 
recent  pieces  of  legislation  which,  though 
they  haven  t  made  big  headlines,  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  many  Pennsylvanlans. 

Last  week,  the  Eighty-first  Congress  com- 
pleted action  on  Its  second  major  housing 
bill.  Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  public  housing  law  passed  last  summer, 
but  before  going  Into  the  details  of  the  1950 
law  just  p>assed.  Id  Ifke  to  summarize  some 
of  the  developments  under  the  1949  act. 

Thus  far,  as  a  result  of  the  1949  law. 
seven  Pennsylvania  communities  have  been 
allocated  about  113,000.000  in  direct  grants 
for  slum-clearance  and  urban-redevelopment 
projects.  In  addition,  almost  23.000  low- 
rent  public  housing  units  are  scheduled  for 
construction  by  35  local  housing  authorities 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  middle  of  1951.  as 
part  of  the  6-year  program  to  furnish  ade- 
quate housing  for  810,000  American  families 
whose  incomes  are  In  the  lowest-Income 
brackets. 

The  farm  home  loan  section  established 
under  the  1949  housing  act  has  perhaps  been 
the  biggest  success  of  all.  To  date.  12,000.000 
have  l)een  distributed  In  Pennsylvania  to 
farm  owners  in  the  form  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  and  grants  to  enable  farmers 
to  rebuild  run-down  buildings,  put  up  new 
structures,  and  in  general,  get  their  larms 
back  Into  the  black.  I  had  the  privilege, 
several  months  ago.  to  present  the  first  of 
these  farm-ican  checks  to  a  young  veteran 
and  his  wife  who  lived  near  Lewlsburg — and 
I  know  that  he.  and  many  others,  are  finding 
this  farm-loan  program  of  great  value  In 
getting  ihclr  farms  on  a  sound  economic 
footing. 

Now  the  new  Housing  Act,  Just  passed  last 
week,  make  comprehetisive  additions  to  our 
housing  programs.  Per  one  thing,  a  num- 
ber of  changes  have  been  made  In  the  FHA 
mortgage- Insurance  program  to  encourage 
c<jnstructlon  of  hou.«!lng  or  families  who  can 
afford  to  pay  only  tSO  to  $70  a  month  for  a 
place  to  live.  The  new  ch.anpes  in  the  FHA 
program  are  designed  to  get  on  the  market 
soundly  constructed  housing  at  costs  that 
Just  aren't  to  be  found  today.  Por  one 
thing,  the  new  bill  vlsualtres  the  construc- 
tion of  twr-bedroom  houses  that  can  be  pur- 
chased with  down  payments  as  low  as  $350, 
and  with  monthly  paymenu  of  about  t50. 

The  1950  act  Just  pawed  will  also  en- 
coura^je  construction  of  apartments  with  two 


or  three  bedrooms — recognizing  that  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  build 
rental  apartments  entirely  too  small  to  house 
a  family. 

The  new  bill  should  also  be  a  big  help  to 
many  of  the  veterans  who  haven't  thus  far 
been  able  to  get  GI  loans  for  their  own  homes. 
As  of  the  end  of  this  year,  the  veteran  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  get  a  combination  of  a 
GI  loan  and  an  "HA  loan  to  build  and  buy  his 
home.  Henceforth,  he  will  be  able  to  get  a 
single  GI  loan  at  4  percent  covering  100  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  his  house  up  to  $10,000. 
And  If  the  veteran  Is  unable  to  borrow  the 
money  at  4  percent  from  private  sources,  he 
will  be  able  to  get  It  In  the  form  of  a  direct 
loan  from  the  Government — though  as  a 
practical  matter,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
direct  Government  loan  feature  will  be  widely 
used,  simply  because  I'm  sure  that  our  banks 
and  other  private  lending  organizations  will 
make  the  money  available  under  the  new  GI 
lean  Insurance  program.  And  incidentally, 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  from  service- 
connected  Injuries  will  be  able  to  participate 
In  the  GI  home  loan  program.  This  is  the 
first  time  In  which  the  GI  privileges  have 
been  extended  to  their  widows,  and  is  the 
result  of  an  amendment  which  Senator 
McMahow,  of  Connecticut,  and  I  submitted. 

Another  and  very  Important  new  feature 
In  the  housing  bill  Just  enacted  Is  the  $300,- 
000.000  housing  loan  program  for  colleges  and 
universities.  This  is  the  first  :>eacetime  aid 
to  education  bill  ever  passed  by  Congress,  and 
loth  Ptate  schools  and  privpte,  nonprofit 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to  bor- 
row direct  from  the  Government  for  student 
and  faculty  housing  construction.  The  loans 
to  the  schools  may  run  for  a  period  of  40 
years  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2'2  percent,  and 
It  Is  estimated  that  college  students  living 
In  dormitories  that  will  be  constructed  un- 
der this  program  will  be  able  to  save  as  much 
as  $170  a  year  in  school  housing  costs.  So, 
as  you  can  see,  this  should  be  a  big  help  to 
families  who  plan  to  send  their  children  on 
to  college  In  the  futiire. 

If  you  want  ftorther  details  about  the  new 
housing  act,  I  urge  you  to  write  me.  Senator 
Francis  J.  Mters,  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
send  some  additional  Information  to  you. 

Well,  so  much  for  housing. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  noticed  that  the 
Senate  had  a  regular  leld  day  April  5  in 
voting  on  the  displaced  persons  bill.  I  must 
confess  that  by  midnight  of  the  fifth,  there 
wasn't  a  single  Senator  who  could  remember 
another  day  quite  like  It.  But  before  telling 
you  what  happened  between  2  p.  m.  and 
midnight  on  April  5,  T'd  like  to  tell  you  a  bit 
about  the  background  of  the  DP  legislation. 

The  Initials  DP — standing  for  displaced 
persons — entered  the  world's  vocabulary  In 
the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  You 
win  recall  that  Adolf  Hitler  developed,  over 
the  course  of  a  dozen  years  or  so,  Ijetween 
1933  and  1945.  a  number  of  methods  for 
making  people  miserable — and  it's  pretty 
hard  to  say  which  of  his  many  devices  was 
the  worst.  Certainly  he  refined  the  art  of 
operating  concentration  camps,  and  we're 
still  shocked  to  remember  his  death  camps 
like  Belsen  and  Dachau  where  human  beings 
were  burned  like  firewood. 

But  another  trick  Hitler  developed  was  In 
an  effort  to  solve  his  wartime  labor  shortage 
by  uprooting  people  from  all  of  conquered 
Europe  and  dragging  them  off  to  Germany 
to  work  as  slave  latwrers.  These  were  among 
the  first  of  the  displaced  persons,  although 
there  weie  other  hundreds  of  thousands  made 
homeless  by  the  advancing  armies  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

Thus,  by  the  termination  of  World  War  II 
there  were  more  than  a  million  DP's.  exiled 
and  homeless,  floating  around  in  Etirope. 
The  problem  of  resettling  them  was  one  of 
International  Importance  If  peace  and  sta- 
bility were  to  he  achieved  In  Eurcpe. 


To  resettle  this  group  of  a  million  or  so 
uprooted  people,  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  was  formed,  and  by  1947  the 
IRO  had  special  camps  established  throtigh- 
out  central  Europe  in  which,  for  the  time 
being,  the  refugees  were  housed  and  fed 
until  a  way  could  be  found  for  resettling 
them. 

Of  course,  the  resettlement  Job  was  badly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  spreading  their  political  control 
over  the  countries  of  eastern  Eurcpe,  and 
pretty  obviously,  a  tremendous  number  of  the 
refugees  from  eastern  Europe  either  could 
not  return  home,  or  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

It  was  possible,  however,  for  more  than 
100,000  DP's  to  return  home — they  being,  for 
the  most  part,  those  who  lived  In  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  that  were  still  outside 
the  Communist  orbit.  In  addition  to  those 
who  returned  to  their  native  countries,  about 
800,000  other  DP's  have  immigrated  to  new 
lands,  140,000  have  entered  the  United 
States  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948,  and  the  rest  have  gone  to  Israel,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia.  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  several  of  the  South 
American  countries. 

In  the  postwar  years.  Communist  activities 
behind  the  iron  curtain  has  created  another 
kind  of  DP — that  Is.  people  who  were  forced 
into  exile  by  the  Communists  as  a  result  of 
political  and  religious  persecution.  But 
these  postwar  DP  s.  like  the  wartime  DP's  be- 
fore them  were  also  victims  of  totalitarian 
oppression. 

In  the  spring  of  1948.  Congress  enacted 
the  displaced  persons  law  which  has  en- 
abled America  to  play  its  role  In  settling  the 
International  refugee  problem.  There  was  a 
bitter  controversy  over  the  legislation  at  that 
time,  particularly  in  the  Senate.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  came  from  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors who  took  the  position  that  the  Dp  was 
a  European  problem,  and  that  America  had 
no  business  opening  its  doors  to  a  bunch  of 
foreigners.  To  many  other  Senators,  that 
attitude  made  no  sense  whatsoever,  becatise 
America  has  traditionally  been  a  home  for 
the  oppressed,  and  from  our  earliest  colonial 
history,  people  have  come  to  the  New  World 
to  find  hope  and  freedom  denied  them  else- 
where. 

But,  as  I  say.  there  was  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy over  this  point,  and  the  1948  DP  law 
was  pretty  much  of  a  compromise  that  had 
many  contradictions  in  it.  Opponents  of  the 
legislation  managed  to  insert  into  the  law 
many  restrictive  provisions  which  made  the 
act  very  difficult  to  administer,  and  which, 
furthermore,  discriminated  badly  against 
many  groups  of  people. 

I  will  say.  however,  that  despite  the  many 
discriminatory  provisions,  the  1948  DP  'aw 
was  made  to  work  surprisingly  well.  The 
primary  reaso.ns  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  pitched 
in  to  help  out  in  every  way  they  could  to 
bring  DP's  here,  and  private  charitable 
groups — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
alike — Joined  hands,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  itself,  and 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  officials,  a 
miracle  was  accomplished  in  bringing  In 
140.000  DP's  under  the  194C  act. 

By  the  end  of  1949,  however,  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  law  hampered  the  opera- 
tion of  the  DP  program  seriously.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  number  of  incoming  DP's 
dropped  from  18.000  monthly  to  a  third  of 
that  number.  This  situation  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  the  House  if  Representatives  had, 
in  June  of  last  year,  passed  a  new  DP  bll'» 
which  corrected  the  bad  mistakes  in  the  ex- 
isting law.  In  the  Senate,  though,  the  House 
bill  bogged  down.  Opponents  of  the  DP 
program  charged  that  a  great  many  unde- 
sirable people  were  coming  in  as  DP's,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  fraud  In 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Senate  committee  hearings  dragged  on  and 
on,  and  by  March  of  this  year,  the  DP  pro- 


gram was  Just  about  stalemated  by  the  de- 
lay. Those  of  us  who  felt  that  the  law  had 
to  be  revised  and  made  workable  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  bring  the  DP  bill  to  a  vote 
and  get  the  program  back  In  operation. 

As  the  evidence  piled  up  in  the  Senate 
committee  hearings.  It  became  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  charges  of  fraud  were  not 
supported  by  the  facts,  and  that  all  the 
charges  leveled  at  the  DP  program  had  been 
raised  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  delay 
action  on  the  bill. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  the  evidence  did 
disclose  a  tiny  handful  of  DP's  who  hadn't 
worked  out.  There  were  a  few  who  were 
lazy,  and  a  few  who  couldn't  get  along  with 
the  Americans  who  spxjnsored  them — though 
It  wasn't  always  clear  whether  the  DP  or 
the  sponsor  was  at  fault.  Most  significant 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  no  evidence  showed 
any  basis  for  believing  that  potentially  sub- 
versive people  were  coming  In  under  the  DP 
program. 

So  It  was  clear  that  the  way  to  handle  the 
very  small  group  who  hadn't  got  along  well 
was  to  give  them  another  chance,  or  deport 
them  If  they  didn't  work  out.  This  was 
especially  true  when  you  consider  that,  ex- 
cept for  this  small  group,  the  other  140.000 
DP's  were  proving  themselves  to  be  splendid 
people. 

Finally,  on  April  5.  we  were  successful  In 
bringing  t:-.e  DP  bill  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 
Voting  started  at  2  p.  m.  Opponents  of  the 
bill  had  lined  up  an  impressive  array  of 
crippling  tactics — tactics  designed  either  to 
delay  passage,  or  to  give  us,  cr\ce  more  an 
unworkable  bill.  Between  2  p.  m.  and  mid- 
night of  April  5,  the  Senate  voted  on  more 
than  120  separate  amendments  to  the  DP 
bill  before  it  was  finally  passed. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  during  this  10- 
hour  period,  almost  the  entire  Senate  stayed 
on  hand  for  the  voting.  It  was  clear  from 
the  first  vote  at  2  p  m.  that  those  of  us  who 
had  fought  so  long  to  get  a  good  DP  law 
were  In  the  majority,  and  our  only  problem 
was  to  stay  at  our  Job  and  beat  off  the 
amendments.  The  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  counting  on  us  to  give  up  in  dis- 
gust rather  than  sit  for  10  hours  or  longer 
Just  to  get  a  good  bill. 

Well,  the  result  was  a  splendid  bill  as  it 
left  the  Senate — and  a  real  victory  fcr  inter- 
national cooperation.  All  told,  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  Senate  authorized  the  admiRElon 
of  nearly  420.000  refugees  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1948  and  1951.  Among  them,  re?rly 
55  000  German  ethnic  expellees  under  the 
amendment  submitted  by  Senator  Doccl.\3 
and  myself,  and  5.000  refugees  from  the 
Yugoslav  sections  of  Venezia  Glulia.  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  submitted  Jointly  by 
Senator  Ives  and  myself. 

The  new  DP  bill  owes  Its  existence  to  tho 
splendid  bipartisan  cooperation  of  '^he  B-;- 
publlcans  and  Democrats  who  worked  so 
closely  together  In  getting  a  good  bill 
through.  And  in  fie  important  business  of 
winning  the  cold  war — of  preserving  democ- 
racy and  freedom  on  earth — every  Ajrerlcan 
should  be  proud,  not  only  of  this  ol'l,  ut 
also  of  the  fine  bipartisan  cooperation  which 
Its  passage  reflects. 

Text  of  Transcription  by  United  Statts 
Senator  Francio  J.  Myers  Over  Ptnnsyi.- 
VANiA  Radio  Stations.  Week  End  of  April 
28-30,  iNCLtJsrvE — No.  25  in  Biweekly 
Series 

Tue  Post  Office  Department  has  been  in 
the  headlines  recently,  and  I  thought  I'd 
devote  some  of  this  broadcast  to  a  bit  cf 
post-office  history. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other  accomplishments,  became — as 
you  know — the  fath.:r  oi  our  postal  system. 
This  came  about  in  1775.  the  year  before 
we  declared  our  Independence  from  Britain. 
A  few  years  later,  our  founding  fathers  In- 
cluded the  operation  of   the  postal  system 
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as  one  cf  the  dutlM  of  the  Federal  OoT«>rn- 
mmt.  and  apelled  thu  out  m  the  Conatitu- 
tum  Itself 

Ib  the  earliest  da\-a  at  our  Republic,  the 
Federal  Government  merely  undert<.v>k  to 
carnr  the  mail  Irom  one  State  to  another — 
•ad  left  to  each  State  the  task  of  dlstrlbut- 
Inf  the  mall  This  didn  t  work  out  par- 
ticularly well,  and  before  1800.  Congress 
authorized  the  Piwt  Office  to  dlsu-ibute  mail 
b«tw«tn  communities  within  each  State  It 
was  about  this  time.  too.  that  It  was  decided, 
a  a  mater  of  national  policy,  thbt  mall 
should  be  delivered  to  people  who  lived  out 
en  the  frontiers — and  because  the  distances 
Involved  were  frequently  ereat.  and  the 
volume  of  mall  was  usually  small,  this  pnjved 
to  be  rather  expensive  Aj.  a  result.  Con- 
press  felt  It  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  IX  pi:*tal  rates  were 
kept  down,  and  thus  It  came  about  that 
things  like  the  Pony  Express — which  oper- 
rted  at  a  lOf.s— were  suppcrted  directly  by 
the  Government  a5  a  matter  of  public 
interest 

So.  aliooet  from  the  start,  the  Post  OfQce 
was  never  consciously  intended  to  maie  a 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  s  always  been 
our  policy  to  keep  postal  losses  at  a  mini- 
mum— and  the  question  usually  bells  do'»n 
to  a  dett-rminatlon  of  »hdt  phases  of  tht 
postal  operation  should  be  continued   at  a 

lOM. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Office  has 
actually  made  money  In  15  of  the  past 
100  years — not  much— but  a  little  bit. 
Recent  years  postal  subsidies  have  grown 
larger  for  a  number  of  reasons  For  one 
thing,  mail  rates  have  stayed  down  much 
more  than  have  prices  generally— and  for 
another,  there  has  been  a  big  Increase  In 
the  use  of  certain  classes  of  mall  that  are 
handled  at  a  loes  by  the  Poet  Office 

One  of  the  big  money-losers  for  more  than 
50  years  now  has  been  rural  free  delivery. 
RFD,  as  rural  free  delivery  is  known  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland,  back  In  1896. 
Prior  to  that  time,  rural  people  were  forced 
to  go  Into  to  town  for  their  mall— or  hired 
someone  to  deliver  It  for  them.  RFt)  was 
certainly  a  good  idea,  because  It  gav*  the 
farm  and  other  rural  people  the  same  op- 
portunities that  city  people  had  where  use 
of  the  mails  were  concerned. 

Now  here  are  some  Interesting  facts  about 
various  kinds  of  mall,  and  some  of  the  spe- 
cial things  our  postal  service  helps  us  provide. 
For  one  thing,  the  Pait  Office  makes  money 
on  the  ordinary  3-cent  stamp — the  so-called 
first-class  mall.  The  profits  on  flrst-claaa 
mall  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
♦82.000.000. 

The  6-cent  alr-mall  service  Is  a  money- 
loser.  On  the  other  ha*.d.  alr-mall  subsidies 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  air  lines.  For  years,  when 
the  commercial  air  lines  first  got  their  surt. 
the  air- mi  I  subsidies  were  an  important  part 
of  the  revenue  they  received  It's  true,  of 
course,  that  many  people  have  criticized  the 
alr-mall  sub.oldies.  but  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider today  that  the  ex|)erience  gathered  by 
our  commercial  air  lines  in  the  1930  s  gave  us 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  developing  cur  air 
power  in  World  War  II.  the  mail  subsidy  was 
a  small  price  to  pay. 

Parcel  post  operates  at  a  loss.  too.  Not  a 
blK  Kjss.  considering  the  volume  of  business 
handled,  but  it  does  come  to  »73.000.000. 
The  bxtmnt  Pust  Office  dellclu  are  run  up  by 
our  .  o-ca'.ied  se<ond-  and  third-  class  mail- 
ing permits.  These  permits,  you  may  recall, 
allow  special  rates  to  newspapers,  magiulnea. 
perlodtcais.  books,  and  so  forth  that  are  ship- 
ped through  the  mails.  Tlie  question  Is  fre- 
quently asked  why  Congress  d>«SM't  Increase 
the  rates  on  publications  of  various  sorts. 

The  answer  to  that  Is  pre»ty  sUal^htfor- 
ward:  It  goes  back  to  freeduin  of  the  press, 
as  a  matwr  of  (act.    lake  uewspupcrs  as  an 


example.  A  gre.it  many  local  papet^  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  malls  If  the  postal 
rates  went  up,  that  would  simply  be  the  last 
straw,  and  some  of  them— which  make  very 
little  money  now — would  be  driven  out  of 
business.  Surprisingly,  the  lmp<irtance  of 
low  mall  rates  for  newspapers  Isn't  confined 
to  papers  with  small  circulations.  A  great 
many  of  the  larger  papers  don't  make  much 
money,  and  they.  too.  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected If  postal  rates  went  up. 

Congress  hiis  long  felt — and  I  believe, 
wisely— that  It  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country  for  people  to  gei  Information  easily 
and  Inexfienslvely,  If  rates  on  magazines, 
new.spapers,  books,  and  so  on.  were  to  rise, 
the  prices  would  go  up.  fewer  people  would 
read  them,  and  our  democracy,  which  de- 
pends so  heavily  up<in  an  informed  public, 
would  suffer 

I  might  point  out.  too.  In  connection  with 
postal  rates  on  books,  that  many  libraries 
in  rural  a.-eas  circulate  books  to  schools,  and 
to  others,  by  use  of  mall  rates  that  are  quite 
low.  Here  again,  an  increase  In  mall  rates 
would  have  a  serious  efTect 

There  Is  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  to  raise 
the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  mall,  and 
hearings  are  presently  being  conducted  in  the 
Senate  on  that  bill.  The  Senate  committee 
has  not  yet  reached  a  decision  as  to  what 
mail-rate  Increases,  if  any,  It  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate — and  I  think  you  can 
understand  why  any  such  recommendations 
would  have  to  be  considered  quite  carefully 
in  terms  of  the  Importance  of  having  our 
people  acquire  good  Information  at  reason- 
able prices. 

All  told,  the  Post  Office  Department  went 
m  the  red  lust  year  by  more  than  half  a 
blllloTi  dollars,  and  sviggestlons  have  been 
renewed  that  portal  rates  be  Increased  to  cut 
down  the  loss.  The  big  question  to  be  set- 
tled In  a  situation  like  that  Is  to  find  where 
rate  increases  can  be  ^llowed  without  causing 
harm — and  some  savings  could  undoubtedly 
be  achieved  by  reorganization  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department  Itself. 

Most  of  you  undoubtedly  saw  the  stories  in 
the  papers  10  daj-s  or  so  ago  that  the  Post- 
master General  had  ordered  home  deliveries 
of  mail  cut  to  one  trip  dally.  This  order  has 
been  widely  protested — and,  I  think,  for  good 
.easons.  I  don't  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  altogether  to  blame  for  the  order. 
Apparently,  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
told  the  Post  Office  Department  recently  that 
It  would  not  appropriate  as  much  money  to 
make  up  the  Post  Office  deficit  next  year — 
and  told  the  Postmaster  General  to  cut  down 
on  mail  service,  or  else. 

I  think  this  was  an  Ill-considered  move— 
and  most  of  the  people  I've  talked  with  about 
the  proposed  cut  In  mall  deliveries  seem  to 
ligree  It's  possible  we  don't  need  more  than 
one  home  mall  delivery  In  some  part.s  of  the 
Nation  — but  I  feel  we  ought  to  get  the  facts 
before  we  move  Impulsively  to  cut  service 
back  to  that  level.  As  matters  stand  now. 
the  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  deliveries 
comes  before  anyone  has  been  given  a  chance 
to  be  heard  The  Appropriations  Committee 
doesn't  know  how  many  people  actually  need 
more  than  one  delivery  dally.  Before  making 
any  arbitrary  decision  of  that  sort,  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
feelings  on  the  matter. 

I  don't  expect  that  the  order  will  go 
through,  and  I  am  doing  my  level  best  to  get 
the  order  rescinded. 

Certainly  one  of  the  big  objections  to  the 
proposed  curtailmen  of  mail  services  is 
found,  as  I've  Indicated,  In  the  fact  that  a 
reduction  In  mall  deliveries  has  never  re- 
ceived any  study  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hoover  Commission,  in  Its  broad  study  of 
the  opei sting  practices  used  by  the  execu- 
tive bra.'ich  of  the  Government,  devoted  al- 
most 2  years  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department — and  ths 


commission  made  a  comprehensl-e  body  of 
recommendations  that  would  sj.ve  money 
and  generally  put  the  Post  Office  on  a  sound 
basis. 

The  commission  estimated  that  its  recom- 
mendations would  save  about  1200.000,000 
annually  If  all  of  them  were  carrii-d  out.  and 
furthennore.  the  commission  felt  Its  recom- 
mendations would  improve  mail  service, 
rather  than  cut  It  back  as  the  present  order 
proposes  to  do.  The  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  called  for  Ircrepses  In 
some  of  the  second-  and  third  class  mail 
rates,  and  secondly,  that  a  numb.-r  of  Inter- 
nal changes  be  made  In  the  organization  of 
the  post  office  Itself.  I've  already  mentioned 
that  a  Oi!l  to  increase  mall  rat 's  is  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Post  (ifflce  Comr 
mittee.  and  it  is  also  important  t  ->  point  out 
that  certain  of  the  reorganize tion  changes 
submitted  by  the  commission  were  carried 
out  last  year  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

Additional  reorganization  measures  for 
the  post  office  are  Included  In  the  group  of 
21  reorganization  plans  recently  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President,  end  further 
streamlining  of  the  post  office  Is  contem- 
plated by  other  legislation  new  In  Congress. 

These  reorganization  plans,  based  on  long 
study,  and  on  extensive  hear:ngs  before 
Congress,  are  the  sensible  way  u)  face  the 
problem  of  postal  deficits  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  post-office  operatio  i.  By  and 
large,  while  there  are  undoubtedly  some  de- 
sirable changes  that  should  be  iiade  In  the 
postal  system,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
people  of  America  have  tremend  jus  faith  In 
the  United  States  mall  service.  The  mall 
does  go  through,  and  it  Is  no  answer  to  a 
8527,000.000  postal  deficit  to  att..'mpt  a  sav- 
ing of  a  tiny  fraction  of  this  by  curtailing 
mail  service,  especially  when  no  study  has 
been  given  the  question. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  bit  about  the 
progress  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations. The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished back  m  1947  as  a  completely  biparti- 
san Investigation  uf  the  executixe  branch  of 
Government.  The  members  of  nhe  commis- 
sion Included  equal  numbers  ol  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  representatives  ot  the  public. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
ways  of  Improving  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment operation.  The  commlssk  n  made  the 
first  exhaustive  study  of  our  executive 
branch  that  had  ever  been  made.  During 
the  160  years  of  our  national  ll.'e.  the  Gov- 
ernment had  gradually  accumulated  a  vast 
and  complex  pyramid  of  agenc  es,  bureaus, 
commissions,  and  so  forth,  th:.t  had  been 
designed  to  meet  particular  prcblems.  The 
commission's  final  report  consisted  of  a 
2,000,000-word  blueprint  for  eSclent  gov- 
ernment. 

The  recommendations  In  the  Commission 
report  were  general  In  nature,  and  60  per- 
cent of  them  required  action  by  Congress 
to  put  them  into  effect.  When  you  consider 
that  our  Government  Is  the  blgi;est  business 
In  the  world,  it  Is  evident  that  al.  the  changes 
suggested  by  the  Commission  wi  1  take  a  long 
time  to  carry  out.  To  date,  hi  wever.  prog- 
ress has  been  far  above  expeitatlons.  By 
the  end  of  1949,  20  percent  o«  the  reccm- 
mendations  were  In  eSect.  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  thuse  changes  alon-;  would  save 
about  a  billion  and  a  quartet  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  some  disagree- 
ment over  the  various  recommendations  to 
reorganize  various  agencies  of  Government. 
because  differences  of  oplnUm  have  arisen 
over  what  Is.  In  fact,  the  best  and  most 
efficient  way  to  carry  out  a  given  function. 
These  objections  have  been  r.lsed  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  allk>,  but  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  eOorts  ,o  carry  for- 
ward the  reorganization  plans  have  con- 
tinued  on  a   broad,   bipartisan    bu&if.   with 


members  of  both  major  parties  strongly  be- 
hind the  reorganization  program. 

Next  Tuesday,  by  the  way.  there  will  be  a 
ceremony  at  Independence  Hall  In  Philadel- 
phia which  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
Nation-wide  program  to  promote  Interest  In, 
and  knowledge  of.  the  reorganization  pro- 
gram. A  bipartisan  group  of  private  citi- 
zens, known  as  -the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report,  is  sponsoring  what  they 
are  calling  a  Cracker  Barrel  Caravan  that 
will  tour  the  country  telling  people  of  the 
Commission  s  recommeudacions.  and  Inform- 
ing them  of  the  progress  that  Is  being  made. 
The  caravan  will  tour  eastern  Pennsylvania 
in  May — and  later  In  the  summer  will  visit 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Dr  Robert 
Johnson,  president  of  Tfemple  University  at 
Philadelphia  is  national  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  and  he  has  Invited  me 
to  speak  at  the  Independence  Hal!  ceremony. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  so  busy  In  the  Senate 
Just  now  that  I  won't  be  able  to  attend. 

I  do  urge  all  of  you.  however,  to  watch  for 
the  Cracker  Barrel  Caravan  in  your  own  com- 
munity, and  to  learn  everything  you  can 
about  this  Important  task  of  promoting  effi- 
ciency -u  Government.  I  have  supported  the 
Reorganization  program  from  the  start,  and 
If  you'd  like  some  further  details  about  the 
program.  I  urge  you  to  write  me  for  a  copy 
of  a  recent  news-letter  I  Issued  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reorganization  work.  Just  ad- 
dress me.  United  States  Senator  Fa.\NCis  J. 
Myers.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D    C. 


Business  Week  Magazine  Commended  on 
Editorial,  Productivity:  Promise  and 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Cr   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Murray-Patman  Em- 
ployment Act  of  194C  was  to  promote  a 
fuller  understanding  of  economic  prcb- 
lems. A  dramatic  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  this  purpose  is  at  least  in  part  being 
achieved  is  found  in  the  editorial  en- 
titled Productivity:  Promise  and  Prob- 
lem" in  the  magazine  Business  Week  of 
March  18.  1950. 

I  commend  this  cditoriU  to  the  busi- 
nessmen of  America,  both  small  and 
large.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  business  orcanizations  in  the  fields  of 
both  distributicn  rnd  manufacture. 

In  this  editorial  Business  Week  com- 
mits itself  to  the  idea  of  a  steadily  ex- 
panding ecoromy. 

Let  me  quote: 

If  v.e  nre  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
and  end  dcflclt  spending,  we  need  to  expand 
tlM  whole  economy  in  the  same  way.  A 
Mgfcr  national  Income,  which  would  raise 
Government  revenues,  would  be  the  painless 
colutlon  to  deQcit  financing. 

This  is  the  same  position  taken  by 
President  Tru^;^n  and  his  distinguished 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  6  of  this  year. 

As  business  conditions  continue  to  Im- 
prove— • 


Stated  the  President  in  this  report — 

we  should  bring  Government  receipts  and 
expenditures  into  balance,  and  provide  some 
surplus  fur  debt  reduction,  al  the  earliest 
date  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

In  the  same  report,  the  President  also 
pointed  out  that — and  I  quote: 

Vvith;n  5  years,  we  can  achieve  an  annual 
output  in  excess  of  $3OD.0GO.(X:0.0CO. 

This  goal  also  has  now  been  taken  over 
by  the  editors  of  Business  Week.  Let  me 
quote  once  more  from  their  editorial: 

A  real  sain  in  produciicn  per  man-hour — 
not  the  spectacular  10  percent  a  year  that 
came  after  World  War  I.  out  a  steady  yearly 
climb  of,  say,  3  percent  over  the  next  5 
years — would  add  roughly  840.000.000.000  to 
the  total  of  goods  and  services  that  the  coun- 
try is  producing.  That  would  leave  room  fcr 
moderate  wage  Increases,  a  gradual  but  sub- 
stanlitil  increase  in  social  services,  and  some 
lax  reductio  i. 

The  Busi  lesG  Week  editorial  did  not 
speciHcajly  say  that  we  could  reach  a 
S3C0  000.0C0.C0a  national  economy  within 
5  year.«;  i:  merely  said  we  cculd  increase 
our  total  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  forty  billion.  But  since  the  pres- 
ent size  of  our  national  economy  is  just 
about  $260,000,000,000.  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  these  two  fij-'-ores  shows  that 
Business  Week  has  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent s  target. 

To  encourage  the  expansion  of  our 
economy,  the  editor  of  Business  Week 
called  for  an  expansion  of  domestic  mar- 
kets.   Let  me  quote  their  exact  words: 

Our  markets  must  be  expanded  to  keep 
business  expanding,  and  to  provide  enough 
Jobe  to  maintain  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. We  need  rrore  customers  and  better- 
heeled  customers  to  take  our  grow.ng  pro- 
duction. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  more  popular 
and  somewhat  less  erudite  way  of  say- 
ing what  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  been  sayins  for  many  years — 
namely,  that  an  economy  which  is  ex- 
panding at  a  healthy  rate  must  be  a  high 
consumption  economy. 

As  the  national  Income  grows — 

States  the  Council  in  its  annual  eco- 
nomi :  review  of  January  1950 — 

a  trend  toward  relatively  greater  increases  in 
Income  for  families  in  the  lowest  brackets  of 
the  Income  structure  would  therefore  give 
an  extra  stimulus  to  demand  of  consump- 
tion goods. 

The  editors  cf  Business  Week  also 
pointed  out  that  as  productivity  in- 
creases, the  people  who  may  be  hurt  will 
need  help. 

They  may  need  help — 

Tlie  editorial  states — 

from  their  ccmmunitles  in  the  form  of  ade- 
quate unemplcyment  compensation,  and  in 
finding  new  Jobs. 

On  this  point  also  their  observation 
squares  with  the  long-standing  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  lor  a  more  adequate  un- 
employment compensation  system  and  a 
more  effective  employment  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Business 
Week  makes  no  mention  of  what  the 
President  and  his  Council  of  Economic 


Advisers  have  said  on  the  same  subject. 
Someone  who  had  not  read  the  Economic 
Reports  transmitted  to  Congress  under 
the  EmplojTnent  Act  of  1946  might  think 
that  all  these  thoughts  originated  in  the 
minds  of  the  editors  of  Business  V.^£?k. 

Yet,  I  for  one.  am  not  interested  merely 
in  seeing  that  credit  is  given  where  credit 
is  due.  I  am  mucli  mere  interested  in 
seeing  that  sound  thinking  ^s  done  on  the 
.great  economic  problems  that  confront 
America. 

I  am.  therefore,  deeply  gratified  to 
know  that  such  an  important  business 
magazine  as  Business  Week  can  put  for- 
ward such  forward-looking  and  construc- 
tive ideas  and  that  they  are  not  afraid  to 
do  so  merely  because  the  President  and 
others  in  Washington  have  said  the  same 
things.  I  hope  that  other  business 
magazines  and  papers  and  journals  will 
promptly  address  themselves  to  the  same 
probler;!  and  in  the  same  coiostructive 
spirit. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Prodctcttvitt  :    PaoMisr   and   Pboslxm 

Some  of  the  best  economic  news  we've 
carried  since  the  war  appeared  In  Business 
Week.  March  4:  The  Nation  s  Industrial  prod- 
uctivity is  climbing  once  more. 

Most  postwar  news  about  productivity  haa 
been  discouraging.  Production  per  m^n- 
hour  In  a  plant  is  difficult  to  measure  at  any 
time.  With  all  the  changes  war  brought  la 
the  economy,  It  has  been  Impossible  to  get 
good  figures  en  what  happened  to  our  na- 
tional productivity.  But  even  as  late  as  1943, 
the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  the  coun- 
try's productivity  was  probably  little  If 
any  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1941. 
'  Now.  Business  Week's  spot-check  ot  plants 
and  of  the  opinions  of  a  broad  range  of  tcp- 
management  men  points  to  a  sharp  Jump  la 
industrial  efficiency.  It  looks  as  If  the  long- 
awaited  turn  may  have  come. 

This  :s  good  news  because  it  means  that 
the  country  is  again  getting  the  kind  of 
progress  that  made  It  great — stronger  and 
wealthier  than  any  other  nation,  and  with 
living  standards  higher  than  most  of  the 
worlds  p?ople  ever  dreamed  of. 

PBOMI5E   OF    BtllcJi    tlVfSG 

B?tter  productivity  holds  the  promise  of 
still  better  living.  It  is  the  way  to  make 
good  on  the  things  that  people  are  talking 
about,  and  wanting,  today:  Better  wages, 
pensions  on  a  mere  secure  level  fcr  all  work- 
ers, belter  social  services.  The  country  caa 
have  better  educational  systems,  better  hous- 
ing, m  ire  medical  care,  adequate  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  all  the  rest — If  we  will 
buckle  down  to  improving  our  Industrial 
efficiency. 

If  we  are  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
and  end  deficit  spending,  we  need  to  expand 
tue  whole  economy  In  the  same  way.  A  bigger 
national  Income,  which  would  raise  Govern- 
ment revenues,  would  be  the  painless  solution 
to  deficit  financing.  It  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  keep  our  bi^  military  establishment, 
and  to  continue  to  give  economic  aid  to  the 
nations  that  need  it — without  sinking  our 
currency  and  national  c-edit.  It  would  open 
the  way  for  sorely  needed  reductions  in  busi- 
ness and  personal  tax  rates. 

But,  we  can  only  have  better  living  stand- 
ards and  a  bigger  national  income  In  real 
terms — mere  goods  and  more  services — II  we 
increase  oin:  efficiency  to  produce  more  In 
each  hour  of  work. 

A  real  gain  In  production  per  man-hour — 
not  the  spectacular  10  percent  a  year  that 
came  after  World  War  I.  but  a  steady  yearly 
climb  of.  say,  3  percent  over  the  next  5  years — 
would  add  roughly  MO,000,OCO,000  to  the  total 
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of  footf*  »nd  »ervlc«  tlJ*t  the  eountry  U 
producing.  TtMt  would  leare  room  lor  mod- 
ern t«  wAge  increaac*.  «  gradual  but  lubttaa- 
tlal  increaM  in  wotM.  mtvIcm.  and  aonie  tax 
teducttoQ. 

This  la  a  reasonable  target  for  economic 
expansion — but  eren  It  'mnnot  be  re«ched 
without  some  growing  palna.  While  better 
cBcicncy  pays  off  for  everyone  In  the  long 
run.  It  Is  bound  to  hurt  aome  people  In 
the  process. 

In  fact,  better  prodiJcUTlty  can  be  a  hazard 
to  the  economy  If  we  go  on  as  we  did  In 
IS49 — producing  only  about  the  same  amount 
at  goods,  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers. 

kxxdcd:  biccxx  MAa&rrs 
As  we  see  It,  two  things  are  needed  to  en- 
courage better  eSdency.  and  to  miiviniuie  dis- 
Icca  lions: 

1.  Our  markets  must  be  expanded  to  keep 
business  expanding,  and  to  provide  enough 
Jobs  to  maintain  reasonably  ftill  employ- 
ment. We  need  more  ct^-tcmera  and  better- 
heeled  elastomers  to  take  cur  growing  pro- 
duction. 

a  we  are  to  expand  the  markets,  the 
dividends  of  rising  productivity  must  be 
widely  distributed.  Workers  must  have  a 
share  in  the  form  of  wage  increases.  Busi- 
ness, itself,  must  have  a  share  so  tha:  It  will 
be  able  to  buy  the  new  plai.ts  and  equipment 
that  will  increase  efflciency.  Owners  and 
stockholders  must  have  a  share  to  give  them 
the  capacity  and  Incentive  to  Invest  m  new 
enterprises.  Finally,  the  country  mus*^  de- 
cide how  much  of  a  share  it  wUl  set  aside 
lor  Government,  and  to  expand  social  serv- 
ices, pensions,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  people  who  will  be  hurt  as  produc- 
tivity Improves  will  need  help.  Some  work- 
ers wUl  lose  jobs,  because  new  machines  will 
do  them  belter.  These  people  wi.l  need 
help  from  their  companies  in  tran  ferring 
tiMm  to  other  jobs,  or  In  helping  them  get 
new  Jobs.  They  may  need  help  from  their 
communities  In  the  form  of  adequate  unem- 
ployment ccmpensatlon.  and  in  finding  new 
Jots. 

We  may.  too.  have  some  of  the  trcul;le  that 
we  had  la  the  thirties,  during  the  great  de- 
pression Then  the  technocrats,  and  others, 
spread  the  idea  that  better  industrial  pro- 
ductivity was  a  ruthless  destroyer  of  Jobs 
and  men. 

To  avoid  that,  the  people  rho  are  hurt  In 
the  process  will  need  to  understand  what 
has  happened  to  them,  and  to  have  other 
people  understand  it.  They  will  be  In  trou- 
ble, not  because  they  fell  down  on  their 
Jcbs.  but  because  they  are  displaced  by  prog- 
ress. They  will  Ve  temporary  casualties  who 
deaeive  decent  consideration  and  help. 

Increasing  productivity  Is  not  a  new  thlrg 
In  this  country.  It  has  been  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  our  economic  progress  But. 
In  the  years  of  the  war  and  postwar  ex- 
pansl<^n.  when  we  had  overfull  employment. 
It  lagged  badly.  We  had  prosperity  but  no 
progress   t.jward   better  productivity. 

That's  why  word  of  a  gain  new  is  good 
news. 


Volontary  Healtii  Insorance 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  y  jtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Monday,  Mav  1.  19S0 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
rerent  guest  editorial  from  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.  >  Times- Union,  supportin;4  legis- 


lation which  I  Introduced  C-irlier  this 
session  to  encourage  participation  in 
voluntary  health  insurance  procrams  by 
providing  for  tax  credits  of  a  percent- 
ape  of  the  premiums  p;iid.  The  author, 
Sol  M.  Linowitz.  now  an  able  practicing 
attorney  of  that  city,  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  and  was  an  early 
proponent  of  such  a  plan. 

The  need  for  some  type  of  health  in- 
surance is  undeniable.  But  to  compel 
a  man  to  subscribe  to  health  Insurance 
by  forcing  deductions  from  his  weekly 
pay  check  is  contrary  to  our  American 
tradition  of  individual  freedom  of  action. 
A  compulsorj^  system  would,  in  the  Ions 
run.  be  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  both  individual  initiative  and  the 
standards  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  addition,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
involved  in  this  incentive  to  subscription 
to  voluntary  plans  would  be  incompara- 
bly less  than  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  governmentally  oper- 
ated compulsory  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. There  would  be  no  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment administration  and  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue  to  the  Government  under 
my  bill  <H.  R.  6819 '  would  be  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  esiimated  annurl  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
extent  of  about  Sb.COO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
compulsory  system. 

Lrr  s  Make  Health  Insurance  Too 
Good  To  Miss 

Early  last  year  I  set  forth  In  this  column  a 
proposal  for  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  based  on  the  use  of  an  Income  tax 
credit  or  allowance.  The  plan  Itself  was 
simple;  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide that  every  person  who  insured  himself 
and  his  family  in  an  approved  type  of  health 
Insurance  program,  commercial  or  noncom- 
mercial would  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  (di- 
rectly against  the  payable  tax)  for  a  desig- 
nated portion  of  the  premium  to  be  paid. 
The  allowable  tax  credit  would  vary  in  the 
different  brackets,  offering  the  highest  al- 
lowance to  those  In  the  lowest  Income 
groups  and  decreasing  as  the  Income  In- 
creased. In  short,  the  schedule  of  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  credits  would  be  set  up  In 
such  manner  as  to  Induce  rather  tnan  com- 
pel Nation-wide  health  Insurance.. 

On  Its  face,  the  Idea  seemed  to  offer  some 
fairly  obvious  advantages: 

1.  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  an 
Involved  and  costly  governmental  regulatory 
agency  contemplated  by  the  adminlsirdtion 
compulsory  program. 

2.  It  would  rely  on  existing  commercial 
and  noncommercial  health  Insurance  plans 
and  groups  established  to  handle  Just  such 
prni^r.ims 

3  Each  State  and  community  would  be 
free  to  make  Its  own  voluntary  arrangements 
to  meet  Its  own  particular  needs. 

The  proposal  afforded  a  possible  compro- 
mise program  acceptable  to  the  various  fac- 
tions, and  quickly  won  support  In  a  number 
of  quarters.  Men  such  as  Bernard  Baruch, 
Senator  Ives.  Dr  Paul  Magnuson  (Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration ) .  Dr.  Paul  Hawley,  and  others  close  to 
the  health  Insurance  problem,  announced 
their  endorsement  of  the  plan. 

The  plaii  was  not  actually  presented  In 
the  form  of  legislation  until  early  this  year. 
In  January  1950  Representative  KcNNtTH  B. 
Keatjnc  Intrortured  a  bill  baaed  on  the  pro- 
p^jsal  and  providing  a  schedule  of  income-ta* 
credits  for  premiums  paid  In  private  health 
Insurance  programs.  Because  uf  Representa- 
tive KxATiNG  8  Interest  and  support.  Congress 
today  has  a  real  opportunity  to  consider  the 


validity  of  the  tax  credit  plan  as  an  answer 
to  the  health  Insurance  problem. 

The  real  significance  of  th»  plnn  and  the 
widespread  support  It  has  received  He  In 
the  fact  that  it  undertake)  to  meet  the 
national  health  problem  on  f  wholly  volun- 
tary basis  and  without  resort  to  compulsion. 

During  the  past  months  the  American 
people  have  been  subjected  '.o  a  high-pow- 
ered hullabaloo  about  national  health  In- 
surance. They  have  b*'en  drmayed  and  con- 
fused by  the  ferocity  with  which  drums  have 
been  beat  by  both  sides.  One  group  has 
vied  with  the  other  In  broad  characterlz.itlon, 
claims,  charges,  countercharjes.  hlgh-pres- 
sure^jiapslS^s.  *^d  publicity  build-ups. 

As  Mr.  L.  R.  Blanchard  recently  pointed 
out  In  his  address  before  the  Orange  County 
Medical  Society,  the  medical  profession, 
caught  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  ha?  lAt 
always  seen  its  responsibility  clearly  and  5*^3 
been  trading  punches  with  the  best  of  them. 
None  of  this  has  been  helpful  to  the  ATier- 
Ican  people  who  are  entitled  to  an  alterna- 
tive program  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather 
thf.n  merely  an  Irate  condemnation  of  the 
administration  proposal. 

Those  who  have  been  studying  the  Income- 
tax  allowance  plan  believe  that  It  may  offer 
the  alternative  which  has  been  sought. 
First,  because,  when  combined  with  appro- 
priate provision  for  the  nontcixpaylng  group 
(as  imder  the  Taft  or  Hill  bills  per.dlng 
before  Congress)  It  promises  truly  N.^tlon- 
wide  coverage.  Secondly,  the  role  of  the 
Government,  Federal  or  State,  Is  cut  to  a 
minimum;  the  Initiative  Is  In  each  case  left 
for  the  Individual;  and  the  goal  of  full- 
scale  health  Insurance  throughout  the  coun- 
try becomes  the  personal  concern  ol  the 
private  party. 

Will  the  tax-allowance  plan  work?  The 
only  way  to  find  cut  Is  to  try  It.  If  It  oper- 
ates to  Induce  widespread  health  Insurance, 
the  need  for  a  compulsory  system  will  be 
obviated.  If  not.  resort  can  always  be  had 
to  the  type  of  program  the  adminlst:atlon 
now  seeks.  The  time  Is  not  yet,  however, 
for  plunging  headlong  into  a  far-reaching 
compulsory  health  program  which  Is  In  so 
many  respects  beset  with  so  many  dangers. 
Experience  abroad  demonstrates  that  com- 
pulsory medical  care  Is  no  panacea,  and  that 
once  the  step  Is  taken  there  can  be  no  turn- 
ing back. 

To  the  factions  engaged  In  spirited  battle 
on  the  health-Insurance  front,  the  tax-allow- 
ance plan  seems  to  offer  a  simple,  sensible 
middle  road  toward  the  common  goal.  To 
the  American  people.  It  holds  out  the  real 
possibility  that  the  fight  against  the  ravag- 
ing cost  of  111  health  can  be  won  on  a  vol- 
untary Nation-wide  basis. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Anniversary 
of    Signins;    of    the    Poliih    National 

CoDSiilutiOD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(•r 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 »,  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  signuiii  of 
the  Polish  National  Constitution. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Scott  W.  Lucas  on 

THE    ANNUERSAEY    OF    THE    POUSH    CONSTI- 

TtrriON 

I  think  it  Is  not  at  all  irrelevant  to  pause 
In  the  midst  of  our  debate  on  the  European 
economic  aid  program  to  note  that  today  Is 
an  important  anniversary  In  the  history  of 
mans  struggle  for  liberty.  Today  Is  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Polish  National  Constitu- 
tion under  which  the  Polish  people  ob- 
tained the  bin  of  rights  that  now  they  are 
denied. 

To  note  that  fact  Is  completely  to  the 
point  for  many  reasons.  We  are  engaged  In 
the  vital  matter  of  exploring  all  aspects  of 
the  program  of  economic  aid  to  strengthen 
and  bring  to  full  recovery  the  freedom- 
loving  democracies  of  western  Europe. 
These  free  nations,  devastated  by  one  form 
of  tctalitarianlsfn.  face  the  threat  of  an- 
other, more  Insidious,  totalitarian  regime. 
That  recalls  some  Important  events  of 
recent  history. 

On  September  1,  1939.  the  Nazi  hordes 
began  to  pour  across  the  border  into  Poland. 
The  brave  Polish  people,  Jealous  of  their 
freedom  and  willing  to  die  for  the  rights 
they  won  In  their  constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  chose  to  defend  their  beloved  home- 
land In  the  face  of  hopeless  odds.  Their 
allies.  Britain  and  France,  with  whom  they 
were  bound  by  mutual  defense  treaties.  Im- 
mediately responded  with  declarations  of 
war  against  Germany.  Britain  and  France 
Joined  Poland  in  living  up  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  national  honor. 

Less  than  3  weeks  later,  in  contrast,  one 
of  the  low  points  In  the  history  of  honor 
among  nations  was  reached.  The  Soviet 
Union,  united  with  Germany  under  the  In- 
famous Mclotov-Ribbentrop  pact,  stabbed 
Poland  In  the  back  with  an  Invasion  from 
the  east. 

Subsequent  history  Is  well  remembered. 
Today  through  cur  economic  aid  we  are 
seeking  to  strengthen  In  western  Europe  the 
kind  of  spirit  the  Polish  people  showed 
when  their  nation  was  submerged  under 
the  attacks  of  two  ruthless,  totalitarian  war 
machines. 

For  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Poland  who 
still  remain  under  the  heavy  hands  of  cne 
of  those  dictatorships  let  us  reeard  our  work 
here  today  as  a  measure  to  keep  the  light 
of  freedom  burning  In  Europe.  Let  us  work 
to  make  it  gleam  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all 
those  who  are  held  captive  against  their  will. 
Let  us  show  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland 
that  we  are  determined  to  keep  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  alive  throughout  the  world. 
America's  greatest  chance  for  preserving 
peace  In  the  world  lies  In  keeping  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  those  held  In  Communist 
bondage  and  In  providing  material  aid  to 
those  free  people  who  are  actively  fighting 
the   battle  against   communism. 

Our  ties  with  the  Polish  people  extend 
back  to  the  days  when  America  was  strug- 
gling for  Its  freedom.  Those  great  Polish 
soldiers,  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  came  across 
the  seas  to  Join  our  fight.  Count  Pulaski 
laid  down  his  life  in  our  soil.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  carried  back  to  Poland's  fight  for 
Independent,  the  American  Ideal  of  liberty. 

Brave  Polish  soldiers  fought  alongside 
Americans,  among  them  thousands  of  Polish 
origin.  In  the  bloody  tanpaigns  of  the  last 
war.  The  blood  of  the  two  nations  has  thus 
been  blended  together  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

We  are  prevented  at  the  moment  from  di- 
rectly aiding  the  captive  Polish  people,  but 
there  is  much  that  we  can  do  Indirectly. 
The  United  States  can.  as  the  Senate  has  rec- 
ommended, admit  rome  18.000  Polish  veter- 


ans under  our  displaced  persons  law.  But, 
more  important  still.  America  can  render 
real  service  to  the  Polish  people  by  finishing 
well  the  task  of  restoring  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe.  Po- 
land can  become  free  again  if  the  spirit  of 
man's  liberty  and  freedom  Is  kept  strong 
and  vital  throughout  the  world. 

There  Is  nothing  more  contageous  than 
freedom.  If  we  insure  that  western  Europe 
remains  free,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  hur- 
dle all  Communist  barricades  and  one  day  aid 
the  Polish  people  to  regain  the  rights  set 
forth  in  their  glorious  constitution. 


Gallap  Poll  on  Dissemination  of 
Information  Aboat  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICX-T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  \  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
Gallup  FMDll  as  repo/ted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  28.  1950.  Here  again, 
as  so  often  in  the  past  on  other  issues, 
the  public  seems  to  be  ahead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Congress.  By 
majorities  which  would  be  regarded  as 
very  substantial  in  election  campaigns, 
the  public  approvci  stepped-up  efforts 
and  greater  expenditures  to  offset  the 
Russian  propaganda  and  to  strengthen 
the  Voice  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  28. 

19501 

The     Gallct     Poll— Votees     Favor     Wideh 

SPHE.4D    of    United    States     I>rFORMATioN 

Abroad 

(By    George    Gallup  i 

PsmcETON.  N.  J,.  April  27,— Even  before 
President  Truman's  strong  appeal  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  for 
Intensive  efforts  to  spread  information  about 
America  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  the 
weight  of  opinion  throughout  the  United 
States  was  in  favor  of  an  expanded  program 
along  those  lines. 

This  Is  shown  In  Interviews  conducted 
among  a  representative  cross-section  of  Amer- 
ican voters  during  the  last  week  in  March. 
These  interviews  show  substantial  popular 
sentiment  for  spending  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  we  are  now  spending  to  offset 
Russian  cold  war  propaganda  throughout  the 
world. 

■Voters  who  are  aware  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Voice  of  Americ-  In  its  broadcasts 
overseas  are  more  in  favor  of  an  expanded 
program  than  the  general  public  is. 

Here  is  the  national  vote  in  the  survey: 

Some  people  believe  the  United  States 
should  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
we  are  now  spending  to  offset  Russian  prop- 
aganda (Information)  and  to  tell  our  side  of 
the  story  to  Europe  and  the  world.  Do  you 
agree  or  disagree? 

Percent 

In   favor  of  more  expenditures 47 

Against 38 

No  opinion 15 

Total _    100 


The  survey  also  Indicates  that  part  of  the 
Job  facing  the  State  Department  Is  to  ac- 
quaint people  here  at  home  with  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Voice  of  America  In  bring- 
ing the  American  point  of  view  before  the 
people  of  foreign  lands. 

A  total  of  46  percent,  or  nearly  half,  of 
the  persons  questioned  In  the  survey  said 
they  had  not  read  about  or  been  told  any- 
thing about  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. When  each  person  was  asked,  "Have 
you  ever  read  or  been  told  anything  about 
the  Voice  of  America  bror.dcasts  to  foreign 
countries?"  here  was  the  vote: 

Percent 

Yes,  have  heard  about  VOA 64 

No,  have  not 46 

100 

The  54  percent  who  were  aware  of  the 
Voice  broadcasts  voted  as  follows  on  the 
question  of  an  expanded  program  overseas: 

Percent 

In  favor  of  more  expenditures 58 

Against 35 

No  opinion 7 

100 

A  resolution  calling  for  a  greatly  expanded 
overseas  program  of  information  about  the 
United  Statis  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  month  by  11  Senators,  with  Senator 
WiLL^M  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  acting  as 
spokesman.  The  proposal  included  a  net- 
work of  long-wave,  medium-wcve.  and  short- 
wave radio  stations  capable  of  reaching 
every  receiver  in  the  world. 

President  Truman,  in  his  speech  to  the 
newspaper  editors  on  April  20.  declared: 

"Unless  we  get  the  real  story  across  to 
people  In  other  countries,  we  will  lose  the 
battle  for  men's  minds  by  default.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  run  the  risk  that  nations  may 
be  Icbt  to  the  cause  of  freedom  becatise  their 
people  do  not  know  the  facts." 

The  survey  also  brings  out  the  fact  that 
voters  who  have  had  the  most  education 
are  the  most  in  favor  of  expanding  the  work 
of  publicizing  the  American  point  ol  view 
abroad. 

Here  is  the  vote  by  degree  of  education: 


Col-    I    Hiph 
lege       school 


Grade 
school 


PtTcent 
In  favor  of  more  expenditures.  59 

Apainyt 34 

No  opinion |  7 

Total ..^ I        100  ' 

I  I 


Prrcrnt  Peruni 
44 
37 
19 


47 
40 
13 


100 


100 


Air  Warfare  and  Morality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  a  very  fine  article  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Orvil  A.  Anderson,  the  Cchh- 
mandant  of  the  Air  War  College.  I 
think  that  General  /nderson  has  ably 
presented  an  argument  for  strategic 
bombing  during  time  of  war.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  discuss  matters  such  as  this  so 
that  we  may  be  more  fully  prepared 
against  an^-  emei-gency. 


s  ;?■ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  RtcotD, 
as  follows . 

Ant     WxRTAWt     AKO    Mi"»«*lJTT 

(By  Ma:  G*r..  OrvU  A.  Anderson) 
Thnnvbout  i«con>»d  hUtory.  •roiuMoin  in 
tb«  naturt  of  war  haa  teen  aMOC-iatod  vith 
•TOtaUoo  tn  the  tffctmKal  xr.d  mccAanical 
eharacttrtvtics  o(  w<eapo:i&.  Over  a  perKxl  pi 
•MM  tbOQMtfWH  Of  rean  «•  bavt  progrtnad 
from  tiM  s«OQ*  and  ciub  •««.  Uuouf b  tbe 
sprar.  bow  aod  arrow,  crowbow.  and  gua- 
pcrtoda.  Anadir  to  arrtt*  at  tt\e  atomic 
SkIi  aajor  admnce  tn  weapons  bas 
marWd  attlMr  by  an  Incrvas*  in  tbe 
ot  Um  vtapoa  or  bj  an  increa^?  in  its 
HMfiiKTmi  capacity,  or  by  bot^i  We  nav-e 
gooa  fttitn  tb«  war  capability  of  the  club,  the 
capacity  to  hruiae  or  klU  a  single  Individ  uai 
at  a  ran^  ol  a  few  feet,  to  the  war  capability 
of  modem  air  weapon*,  the  capaciry  to  de- 
ttrof  vbdc  dtiat  of  key  industrial  systeas 
at  raiiffaa  ai  thoaaaadt  of  milaa. 

Tba  tn^btcsln^  Increase  in  the  potential 
of  waapons  bas  been  matched  with  an  evolu- 
tion In  o\ir  soclai  and  econcgnlc  stmctxire 
which  adds  further  haeard  to  modern  exist- 
ence. The  simple  agrarian  life,  wiih  human- 
ity llTlnc  ckMe  to  the  soil,  dispersed  and 
largely  ladcpaDdent.  has  heen  rep:aced  with 
a  comi^ex  social  and  economic  fabric  which 
to  Miperrulnerable  In  many  critical  areas. 
As  the  power  of  wea.-xms  has  Increased,  con- 
centrations of  population,  indiistry.  and 
transportation  have  deveiaped  which  pro- 
Tide  highly  profitable  targets  for  destruction 
by  modern  military  weapons.  Thus  the 
evolution  of  our  social  order  Into  a  compact 
Indtistrlallaed  structure  has  placed  us  m 
double  }0opardy :  Plrst.  It  has  jwoduced  long- 
range  weapons  capable  of  great  destruction. 
Second,  it  has  created  the  targets  for  these 
w«apons. 

This  observation  has  a  singular  significance 
to  our  {troUems  of  today,  when  the  fate  of 
Axnertca.  the  fate  of  world  civUlEailcn  Itself. 
la  primarily  dependent  upon  the  strategic 
oonoepta  that  gtxlde  the  provisions  we  ma:te 
for  our  sustained  sec-orlty.  It  is  pertinent 
here  to  note  t2iat.  as  In  most  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  the  evolution  of  military  strategy 
bas  not  been  completely  abreast  of  the  evolu- 
ttoo  In  areapona. 

Ifo^  military  strategists — not  being  re- 
sponsible for.  and  in  some  cases  not  fanutiar 
witli  aclentl£c  oevelopmeats — have  normally 
realstad  new  weapons.  Strste^^ic  thinking 
generally  has  tended  to  retard  the  rapid  de- 
Telopment  and  exploitation  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  new  weapons  because  the  new  weapon 
tends  to  upset  the  familiar  relationships  that 
the  strategist  hus  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy In  his  thinjtir.g.  The  revolutionary  po- 
tential of  modern  weapons  so  far  exceeds  the 
power  of  traditional  weapons  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable If  there  is  much  In  common  between 
past  military  objectU-e«.  and  consequently 
military  strategy  to  achieve  these  objecuves, 
and  tbe  military  objectives  of  a  possible  third 
world  war. 

Wars  »n  the  past.  Including  the  Second 
World  War.  have  been  fought  basically  to  a 
surface  strategy.  By  this  is  mean:  one  In 
which  stirf ace- force  operations  dominated 
the  grand  strategy.  .  Either  a  final  assault 
and  Invasion  of  the  enemy  homeland  by 
ground  troop*  was  visualized,  or  sea  blockade. 
wtth  Its  attendant  economic  and  military 
stran^ulauon.  or  both,  was  Intended  to  be 
decuive. 

For  example,  the  strategy  of  World  War  EL 
•gainst  Germany  was  a  stirfaoe  strategy.  Its 
objective  was  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Germany  proper.  In  Implamenting  this 
strategy  i»lr  power  was  employed  to  prepare 
for  the  inraalon  and  sea  pc-wer  was  employed 
to  project  the  invasion  forces  and  their  logis- 
tics acroes  the  sea.  The  strategy  of  the  war 
■gainst  Japan,    as    Implemecsted.    was    little 


more  cv">n-.plex  The  grand  strategy  still  vls- 
ualtaed  ftnal  invasion  of  the  Japanese  home 
Islands,  but  the  ecimomlc  vulnerablUty  of 
Jny^.n  was  such  that  she  could  have  been  de- 
feated primarily  by  sea  power  exercising  a 
technique  of  blockade  and  strangulation. 
The  complexity  of  Pacific  strategy  was  fur- 
ther co:  ipounded  by  a  command  -tructure 
which  led  to  two  major  surface  thrusts  aimed 
at  Japan  and  by  the  new  weapons  system— 
the  long-range  air  force — which  upset  the 
inientlon  of  the  planned  invasion  by  forcing 
surrender  before  the  final  Invasion  could 
take  place 

These  examples  from  the  Second  World 
War  point  up  the  Inherent  tactical  capabili- 
ties of  land  power,  sea  power,  and  air  power, 
ani  show  that  the  requirement  for  these 
various  capabilities  should  be  Judged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  of  weapons  currently 
available  and  In  relation  to  the  other  factors 
In  war. 

The  ultimate  strategic  objective  of  all  three 
military  forces  is  Identical.  It  is  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  the  power  and  power 
potential  ol  the  enemy  in  order  to  remove 
his  capacity  tc  threaten  our  security.  The 
techniques  employed  by  the  three  categories 
of  military  force  are  dictated  by  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed by  these  forces. 

Land  power.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
strategic  oLJective.  must  Invade  and  capture 
the  territory  oi  the  opposing  state.  By  occu- 
pying vital  areas  it  deprives  the  enemy  of  the 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  area  occupied. 
These  resources  may  be  raw  material,  com- 
munications. Industry,  or  government  Insti- 
tutions. 

Sea  power,  by  establishing  centre"  of  the 
sea  lines  of  communication,  may  strangle  or 
starve  the  economic  life  of  a  nation,  provid- 
ing that  nation  is  dependent  on  thebe  lines 
of  communication  to  a  large  extent  for  sur- 
Tlval.  Great  Britain  or  Japan  would  be  out- 
8tandln5  examples  of  insular  nations  which 
are  wholly  dependent  on  sea  lines  of  commu- 
nication for  bare  stirvival. 

Similarly  the  strategic  objective  of  air 
power  is  the  elimination  cr  reduction  of  the 
enemy's  power  and  power  potential.  The 
technique  employed  by  air  power  in  accom- 
plishing this  objective  is  to  attack  directly 
the  power  and  sources  of  power  of  the  enemy 
state.  The  targets  may  be  selected  segments 
of  his  industrial  establishment,  his  commu- 
nications or  transportation  system,  the 
source  of  his  governmental  or  social  control, 
or  his  military  forces  In  being. 

Land  pcwer.  In  invading  and  occupying, 
may  ha%e  to  fight  land  armies,  but  the  de- 
struction of  those  armies  Is  not  the  ultimate 
stratt^gic  objective  of  land  power.  Sea  power, 
in  accomplishing  sea  blockade,  may  have  to 
fight  sea  battles,  but  these  battles,  again,  are 
not  the  ultimate  strategic  objectives  of  sea 
power.  And  air  power,  in  neutralizing  an 
enemy,  may  have  to  fight  air  battles,  but  vic- 
tories in  the  air  are  not  the  ultimate  stra- 
tegic objectives  of  air  power. 

If  these  fundamentals  were  fully  under- 
stood, thinking  on  the  present  seciirity 
problem  would  be  improved.  The  destruc- 
tion of  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  is  nut 
the  ultimate  strategic  objective  of  the  va- 
rious components  of  our  armed  forces.  At 
best,  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  are  but 
means  to  ends.  If  our  present  position  Is 
Tlewed  In  the  light  of  the  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  the  three  categories  of  military 
force  ;iand,  sea,  and  air)  there  is  immediate 
Indication  of  a  solution.  What  should  be 
the  core  of  our  strategy  for  a  possible  future 
war?  Invasion  and  occupation — sea  block- 
ade and  straag\ilatlou^-or  air  neutraliza- 
tion? 

If  a  possible  military  enemy  la  the  for- 
•eeable  future  Is  a  land-mass  power,  oper- 
ating on  Interior  land  and  river  lines  of 
communication,  geographically  at;d  econom- 


ically it  Is  not  particularly  vulnerable  to  sea 
bUckade  and  strangulation.  Thus  a  strat- 
egy based  primarily  upon  offensive  sea  power 
would  not  defeat  that  enemy. 

If  this  potential  enemy  has  a  powerful 
land  force-ln-belng  backed  up  by  a  rela- 
tively secure  and  adequate  logistic  base,  a:^d 
If  we  want  something  near  a  numerical  land- 
power  equality  with  this  potential  foe.  we 
then  would  be  required  to  maintain  con- 
stantly an  army  as  large  as  the  ore  we 
built  for  World  War  II.  Further,  even  this 
force  could  be  outnumbered  very  quickly  by 
full  mobiltratlon  of  the  enemy's  potential 
land  power.  The  continued  maintenance 
of  an  army  of  this  size  would  Impose  such 
a  staggering  load  on  our  economy  that  our 
standard  of  living  and  our  democratic  way 
of  life  would  be  seriously  affected.  We  know 
also  that  the  projection  of  land  po'.ver.  In 
mass,  across  the  seas  requires  control  of 
those  seas.  At  the  same  time  a  potential 
enemy  nation — herself  relatlvelv  Invulner- 
able to  sea  power  attack^through  effective 
use  of  a  modern  submarine  force  could  se- 
riously interfere  with  and  possibly  defeat 
any  opposing  force  requiring  vast  movement 
of  logistics  across  the  ocean.  It  would  ap- 
pear then  that  a  strategy  bused  upon  land 
power  would  be  costly,  haaardous,  and  un- 
certain of  success. 

Logic,  therefore,  strongly  supports  the 
conclusion  that  a  basic  strategy  wh.ch  ex- 
ploits the  power  potential  of  new  weapons 
to  the  fullest  Is  our  soundest  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully defending  ourselves.  The  com- 
bination ol  air  vehicles  and  atomic  ex- 
plosives represents,  at  present,  our  greatest 
power  potential. 

Such  a  strategy  does  not  mean  that  land 
power  and  sea  power  are  excluded  from  the 
operation.  They  would  participate  In  rcles 
appropriate  to  the  support  of  that  strategy. 
All  our  military  forces  would  be  Integrated 
toward  the  one  common  strategic  objective. 
This  strategy  would  permit  maximum  uti- 
lization of  our  technological  superiorities  and 
maximum  exploitation  ol  enemy  weak- 
nesses. It  would  avoid  the  areas  of  greatest 
enemy  strength.  It  would  be  most  econom- 
ical In  American  lives  and  resources.  It 
would  be  designed  to  the  geography  of  the 
situation,  to  our  own  strengths,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  our  postwar  objectives. 

This  basic  strategy  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture Involves  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  strategic  air  offensive.  Recently  the 
concept  of  a  strategic  air  offensive  has  come 
In  for  some  rather  violent  criticism.  It  has 
been  charged  that  a  strategic  air  cfleiisive 
cannot  be  carried  out  and  that,  even  if  It 
could  be  carried  cut.  it  would  have  no  mili- 
tary effect  or  value.  These  criticisms  are 
both  transparent  and  senseless  to  a  thinking 
person. 

There  Is.  however,  one  criticism  against 
the  strategic  air  offensive  which.  If  properly 
nourished  and  expanded,  could  cost  us  a 
war.  This  argument  attacks  the  concept  of 
strategic  bombing  from  a  basis  of  mc'rallty. 
It  has  a  certain  attraction  to  people  of  west- 
ern culture.  Traditionally  we  have  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  combatant  and  non- 
combatant  status  In  our  wars.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  has.  however,  been 
more  difficult  to  discern  as  wars  have  be- 
come more  nearly  total  In  scope.  The  Ufler- 
ence  between  the  citizen  soldier  and  the 
factory  worker  who  provides  the  tools  of  war 
Is  rather  nebulous.  The  soldier  and  the 
worker  are  complementary  In  modern  war. 

It  Is  naturally  abhorrent  to  us  to  consider 
that  war  may  be  fought  which  will  involve 
our  homes  and  families.  We  want  it  to  be 
fought  at  the  greatest  distance  from  ihem 
as  possible.  An  aggressor  is  not  concerned 
about  these  values. 

In  essence  the  argument  from  mirallty 
condemns  strategic  bombing  as  an  effort 
aimed  at  women  and  children  and  the  civU- 
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lan  population.  It  alleges  that  strategic 
bombing  kills  tbe  innocent  population  and 
Is  not  directed  against  legitimate  military 
objectives.  Under  analysis  this  argument  is 
fallacious. 

Before  the  airplane  and  the  atomic  bomb 
became  significant  instruments  In  the  mili- 
tary arsenal,  the  same  basic  problem  In  hu- 
manity was  present.  During  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n.  which  were  fought  with 
traditional  weapons  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  was  recognized  that  noncombatants 
In  a  combat  zone  were  very  likely  to  get 
hurt.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  problem 
was  solved  by  evacuation.  Women  and 
children  and  noncombatants  were  cleared 
out  of  the  combat  areas.  If  the  principle  of 
evacuation  was  not  or  could  not  be  em- 
ployed— If  the  noncombatants  happened  to 
be  In  a  village  under  artillery  bombard- 
ment— the  artillery  shells  did  not  differen- 
tiate between  enemies  in  uniform  and  civil- 
ians that  might  be  present.  If  the  civilian 
happened  to  be  in  a  foxhole,  be  could  expect 
the  fire  of  the  battlefield. 

During  V,orld  War  II.  insofar  as  air  action 
was  concerned,  this  principle  of  evacuation 
was  EtUl  employed.  The  French  civilians 
living  adjacent  to  the  railroad  marshaling 
yards  which  handled  German  army  logistics 
were  warned  by  leaflets  that  the  marshaling 
yards  were  critical  targets  and  that  they 
should  get  out  of  the  area  Llkewrise  the 
residents  of  Japanese  cities  were  warned 
that  the  cities  were  military  targets  because 
of  the  dispersed  home  industry  which  was 
so  essential  to  the  Japanese  economy.  Those 
who  abandoned  their  homes  lived.  Those 
who  did  not.  in  effect,  remained  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  took  the  cliances  of  a  battlefield. 
The  Important  point  is  that  the  categories 
of  military  targets  appropriate  to  modern 
weapons  have  expanded  the  battlefield  to  In- 
clude the  Indusirl.'U  and  economic  sources 
of  strength  of  a  nation  and  that  these  criti- 
cal elements  of  economy  are  legitimate  mili- 
tary targets  because  they  create  and  main- 
tain the  enemy's  fighting  forces.  The  prin- 
ciple of  evacuation  can  still  be  applied,  as  It 
was  applied  by  the  British  in  World  War  II 
when  thousands  of  women  and  children  and 
noncombatants  were  removed  from  city 
areas. 

In  other  words,  nothing  completely  new 
In  the  field  of  ethics  or  morality  has  been 
added  to  the  grim  problems  of  war.  No  new 
Issue  of  morality  is  involved.  Only  the  de- 
gree of  hazard  has  changed.  There  is  no 
new  principle. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  aggressor 
nations  normally  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
strategic  bombing.  It  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  conquest  and  exploitation. 
Hence  it  may  be  expected  that  through  es- 
tablished international  agencies  and  by 
means  of  every  known  t3rpe  of  propaganda, 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  discredit  and 
to  outlaw  strategic  bombing.  Hitler  himself 
spoke  out  against  strategic  bombing  during 
the  last  war.  Certainly  he  had  no  moral 
objections.  A  monster  who  would  tolerate — 
In  fact,  encourage — such  pestholes  as  Buch- 
enwald,  Dachau,  and  other  concentration 
camps  and  mass-murder  sites  would  not  be 
deterred  from  killing  citizens  because  of  any 
moral  Issue  Involved.  The  reason  for  his 
efforts  to  outlaw  -the  bombing  of  cities  Is 
quite  evident.  It  stems  logically  from  his 
war  alms.  Germany  imder  Hitler  was  bent 
upon  dominating  the  whole  of  Europe,  If 
not  the  whole  world.  She  was  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  expansion  and  aggression. 
It  would  not  have  served  her  purpose  to 
destroy  the  economic  plant  which  she  wanted 
to  control.  She  was  not  threatened  by  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Poland,  or  England. 
They  were  not  attempting  to  take  her  over. 
The  reverse  was  true.  Thus  Germany's  war 
strategy  was  based  upon  an  occupation  of 
the  other  continental   powers  with  ground 
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forces,  after  a  minimum  destruction  of  the 
economy  of  those  counules. 

Germany  also  realized  that  the  Allies  were 
not  prepared  to  take  the  war  to  Germany 
on  the  ground.  However,  from  British  bases 
the  air  war  could  be  laimcbed  against  Ger- 
many herself.  Obviously,  In  a  situation  such 
as  this,  wherein  Germany  bad  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose,  she  would  come 
out  strongly  against  the  weapon  which  could 
hurt  her  most — strategic  bombing. 

To  rely,  however,  upon  the  belief  that  any 
possible  enemy,  because  It  Is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  aggression,  might  not  use  strate- 
gic bombing  on  the  United  States  would  be 
to  take  an  unnecessary  and  unrealistic  gam- 
ble. Hitler  believed  that  he  could  take  over 
Europe  without  Involving  the  United  States 
In  war.  If  an  enemy  believes  to  the  contrary, 
she  could  be  perfectly  willing  to  destroy  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  to  gain  the  rest 
of  the  world — and,  under  another  circum- 
stance, could  be  willing  to  destroy  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  prevent  collapse 
from  the  Inevitable  Internal  corrosion  asso- 
ciated with  any  dictatorship.  In  the  mean- 
time it  would  be  distinctly  to  her  advantage 
to  outlaw  strategic  bombing  and  to  con- 
vince the  Western  World  that  they  are  too 
moral  and  too  humane  to  employ  their  best 
weapon  In  their  fight  for  siu-vlval. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  become  mesmer- 
ized with  this  humanity  aspect,  we  can  place 
ourselves  In  position  to  lose  a  war,  because 
we  will  have  failed  to  exploit  the  power  of 
modem  science  in  our  own  defense.  A 
longer-term  view  of  humanity  would  un- 
doubtedly recognize  that  humanity  is  best 
served  by  the  survival  rather  than  by  the 
destruction,  of  western  civilization.  An  In- 
formed viewpoint  wUl  also  recognize  that  the. 
survival  of  western  civilization  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  utillzatton  of 
these  weapons  In  our  arsenal  In  which  we 
are  superior — chief  among  which  Is  our  sci- 
entific and  technological  potential. 

Those  who  condemn  the  suateglc  air  of- 
fensive on  morality  grounds  also  maintain 
that  the  destruction  Incidental  to  such  an 
attack  ensures  losing  the  peace  even  though 
we  win  the  war:  Germany,  after  World  War 
n,  is  frequently  cited  as  a  case  In  point. 
Again  this  is  a  most  superficial  type  of  rea- 
soning. It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
grim  determination  of  the  Allies,  as  they 
went  to  war  with  Germany  In  World  War  II, 
was  so  to  reduce  Germany  that  she  would 
never  aealn  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Otir  basic  strategic  thinking 
was  founded  on  this  tenet  long  before  the 
power  of  the  strategic  air  offensive  was  com- 
prehended, and  the  extension  of  that  national 
Intention  Iras  foimd  In  the  postwar  applica- 
tion of  parts  of  the  Morgenthau  plan.  If 
strategic  bombing  so  decimated  Germany 
that  It  was  not  consistent  with  our  national 
objectives,  why  then  were  German  industrial 
plants  dismantled  and  destroyed  by  the 
Allied  occupying  powers  after  the  war  ended? 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  course  of  action  which 
we  followed,  that  strategic  bombing — in 
spite  of  the  great  destruction  wrought — had 
only  partially  satisfied  Allied  policy.  The 
wrecking  of  Germany  continued  long  after 
the  last  bomb  fell. 

The  strategic  air  offensive  had  been  de- 
signed to  destroy  only  certain  vital  segments 
of  the  German  war  economy — such  as  oil. 
In  this  it  succeeded,  and  the  German  war 
machine  ground  to  a  halt.  However  the 
strategic  air  offensive  had  not  been  designed 
to  destroy  the  total  industrial  fabric  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  dismantling  of  German  in- 
dustry continued  for  some  time  after  the  war 
ended.  Hence  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
destruction  from  the  bombing  was  consistent 
with  our  national  objectives,  but  being  con- 
fined to  certain  segments  of  the  German  war 
economy,  it  was  not  sufRciently  widespread 
to  prevent  the  recuperation  of  Gorman  in- 


dustry. Reduction  of  the  recuperative  power 
of  the  industry  was  apparently  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  postwar  dismantling  pro* 
gram. 

Actually,  we  did  not  come  close  to  losing 
the  peace  In  Europe  because  of  the  physical 
damage  we  did  to  our  enemies  in  defeating 
them,  but  rather  because  of  the  iinmasking 
of  a  former  ally  as  another  totalitarian  ag- 
gressive power  bent  on  world  dommation. 

In  visualizing  the  physical  and  material 
damage  which  might  be  heaped  upon  an 
enemy  In  a  strategic  air  offensive.  It  is  well 
to  compare  such  damage  with  the  disastrous 
losses  to  France  and  England  of  their  young 
manhood  during  World  War  I.  The  creim 
of  the  manfcood  of  both  nations  was  lost,  la 
traditional  surface  warfare,  and  the  Impact 
of  this  blood  bath  was  one  of  much  greater 
significance  than  the  destruction  of  factor- 
ies. Generations  are  required  to  rebuild  a 
race.  On  the  other  hand  our  own  casualties 
durmg  World  War  II.  In  surface  combat,  were 
the  lowest  we  have  ever  suffered,  percentage- 
wise. This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  greatly 
Increased  killing  pcwer  of  surface  weapons. 
Our  World  War  11  casualties  were  low  simply 
because  we  partially  exploited  the  power  of 
an  air  offensive  In  preparing  for  otir  surface 
operations.  We  reduced  the  capability  of  the 
enemy  for  effective  and  sustained  surface 
warfare  prior  to  the  time  that  we  committed 
our  forces  to  surface  combat.  United  States 
military  leaders  would  be  derelict  In  their 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  western  democracies  if  they  did  not  fully 
exploit  the  pcwer  of  the  air  offensive  In  a 
future  war  and  so  minimize  the  casualties 
which  would  be  suffered  by  us  and  our 
friends. 

The  whole  issue  of  morality  as  applied  to 
warfare  engaged  in  by  peace-loving  people 
must  be  considered  against  a  background  of 
war  alms.  Traditionally  the  United  States 
will  fight  only  if  her  security  or  the  security 
of  other  peace-loving  peoples  is  threatened. 
We  have  no  aggressive  intentions  toward  any 
other  power.  If  we  had  such  Intentions,  we 
would  be  subject  to  censure  before  world 
opinion  as  being  unnecessarily  brutal  to  use 
veapcns  of  mass  destruction  In  accomplish- 
ing our  alms.  If,  however,  our  position  as 
a  champion  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  human 
rights  were  threatened  by  a  totalitarian  pcwer 
which  has  indicated  It  has  no  such  standards, 
we  wotild  clearly  be  at  fault  if  we  did  not 
use  the  key  means  at  our  disposal  to  defend 
ourselves.  We  are  only  defending  ourselves, 
albeit  we  are  doing  It  by  taking  the  war  to 
the  enemy. 

To  summarize,  fallible  man.  adhering  to 
the  pattern  of  past  thinking,  resists  the  evo- 
lution and  change  dictated  by  the  power  of 
science.  He  resents  the  threat  tc  his  estab- 
lished order  and  traditional  patterns.  These 
failings  have  been  able  to  slow  down  but  not 
stop  progress.  Such  weaknesses  can  be 
sources  of  great  danger  when  our  security  la 
threatened. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  strategia 
objectives  of  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare  are 
similar.  An  objective  analysis  of  the  specific 
factors  In  the  situation  will  logically  dictate 
a  certain  course  of  action.  Sea  blockade  and 
strangulation  will  not  defeat  an  enemy  who 
Is  not  dependent  on  sea  communications  to 
a  large  extent  for  survival.  Invasion  and  oc- 
cupation in  the  face  of  heavy  odds.  If  suc- 
cessful at  all,  would  be  terribly  costly  in 
American  lives  and  resources.  Utilization  of 
strategic  air  power  presents  the  soundest  so- 
lution to  our  military  problem.  This  will  re- 
quire tbe  wisest  balance  and  employment  of 
our  Integrated  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  to 
attain  maximum  effectiveness. 

The  employment  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction s  not  Immoral.  This  propaganda 
line  will  probably  be  exploited  by  an  ene- 
my— as  it  was  by  Hi*!er — to  suit  his  cwn  pur- 
pose.   He  realizes  that  he  has  little  to  worry 
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about  In  a  war  wUh  us  fought  according  to 
tnulitlonal  patterns.  An  enemv  having  noth- 
ing to  fear  will  f«*l  frf«  to  continue  a  policy 
oC  •ggrcwlon  and  expansion  until  hts  aim 
of  wcffld  domination  U  achieved.  We  are 
not  only  morally  Justified  but  morally  obli- 
gated to  develop  our  maximum  strength  to 
provide  cur  own  se^-urlty. 


A  Report  on  Profrfss  of  Connecticut's 
Project  for  Sttte  Government  Reorgan- 
ization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNFCTIC\-T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr  -ENTON  Mr.  Pre:idPnt.  I  ask 
unailmcus  ccnsert  to  have  in.«erted  in 
the  Arper^di>  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  cijrent  issue  of  the  magazine 
State  Government  which  describes  the 
meihods  and  procedures  followed  by  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  State  Gov- 
ernment Organization.  This  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Sollott.  the 
able  stalT  director  of  the  Connecticut 
commi>5:on.  and  represents  a  unique  and 
fundamental  approach  to  the  ta^-lc  of 
government  reorganization.  I  under- 
stand that  20  other  States  and  Terri- 
tori-?s  are  presently  engaged  in  working 
out  more  ^fiScient  and  oianagtable  pat- 
terns The  Connecticut  survey  of  gov- 
ernment mipht  well  serve  a.s  a  model  for 
others  to  fellow  in  the  tremendous  task 
of  making  our  State  governments  more 
effective,  respcnsible.  and  economical. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  fellows: 
All  the  FrNcnoNS  or  State  Govebnment — 

A  Report  o.n  Progress  to  D.*te  in   Con- 

NECTicrr's  l-uojECT  roa  State  Government 

RZORSANIZATION 

(Bv  R.ilph  P.  Sollott,  staff  director,  Con- 
necticut Commission  on  State  Government 
Organization ) 

As  this  is  being  read,  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  is  In  special  session.  Its 
purpose  Is  action  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  State  Government  Organization. 
Less  than  a  year  ago.  Gov.  Chester  Bowles 
approved  special  act  No.  28.  1949  session, 
creating  this  flve-citlzen  commlaslon.  In  a 
politically  divided  general  assembly  there  was 
bipartisan  a^freement  on  the  need  for  a 
thorough  reconsideration  of  the  State 
government. 

Noteworthy  in  its  charter  was  the  legis- 
lative mandate  that  the  commission  shall 
study  all  the  functions  of  State  government. 
Thl?  direction  obviated  the  kt-y  weakness  of 
most  other  such  studies — tiiere  was  no  limi- 
tation to  the  executive  branch.  The  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches,  as  well  as  the 
constitution,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
•tudy. 

The  principle  of  "one  world"  has  found  iti 
way  into  government -organization  studies. 
No  single  branch  can  be  made  more  effective 
in  vacuo  The  in'.errelatioiishliM  of  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  are 
here  to  stay. 


mx   CirtZEN    C0MMIS.<110NER8 

Blpartiaan  agreement  resulted  directly 
from  the  caliber  of  the  trubernatorial  nomi- 
nees. Each  of  the  unpaid  commissioners 
h.-id  a  long  record  of  nonpoUtical  experience 
and  interest  in  governmental  affairs. 

Carter  W  Atkins,  chairman,  is  executive 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Expendi- 
ture Council:  he  h.is  made  a  career  of  gov- 
ernmental research.  James  Lee  Loomis  Is 
the  retired  ch.ilrman  of  the  board  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Oliver  B  Ellsworth  is  president  of  the  River- 
side Trust  Co.  G  Keith  Punston  Is  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College  and  has  a  long  back- 
ground in  business  and  government.  James 
G.  Kogers,  Jr.,  Is  a  m.tnagemcnt  consultant 
with  extensive  prior  experience  In  business 
and  government. 

The  commissioners,  all  with  other  obliga- 
tions, devoted  upward  of  15.  and  as  many  as 
40.  hours  weekly  to  their  deliberations. 

THE  WORKING   PLAN 

The  commission  selected  as  staff  director 
the  man  who  had  been  the  Governor's  con- 
sultant on  budget  and  organization.  His 
background  has  been  in  management  engi- 
neering, law.  business,  and  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal. 

In  the  formulation  of  Connecticut's  first 
consolidated  executive  budget,  specific  data 
had  t>een  developed  to  give  the  commission 
staff  a  running  start  Into  Its  work.  With  the 
executive  budget  and  the  State  Register  as 
Its  base,  the  commission  divided  the  whole 
loaf  of  State  government  Into  22  manageable 
slices. 

Each  of  the  existing  agencies  of  govern- 
ment ( then  believed  to  number  some  108, 
since  determined  to  be  202)  was  allocated  to 
one  of  the  22  organization  survey  units.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  coordination  of  In- 
evitable overlapping  between  horizontal 
(across  all  agenclis)  and  vertical  (within 
specified  agencies)  survey  units. 

A  commission  program  and  policy  state- 
ment was  prepared  to  define  the  commission's 
understanding  of  Its  charter.  This  same 
statement  served  as  the  basis  for  negotia- 
tions for  technical  staff. 

Although  less  than  7  months  were  avail- 
able to  do  the  Job.  negotiations  for  staff 
extended  over  3  months.  The  time  was  well 
spent.  Each  of  the  project  directors  was 
enabled,  through  the  specific  working  plan, 
to  submit  a  required  outline  prior  to  the  con- 
tract commitment.  The  commission  thus 
had  early,  competent  estimates  on  unit  work 
proeram,  manpower,  and  budget  require- 
ments, a-,  well  as  time  accomplishment  ob- 
jectives. 

Thus,  from  the  outset,  the  entire  technical 
staff,  whenever  and  v.'herever  acquired,  orig- 
inated and  developed  its  thinking  against  a 
single  frame  of  reference — the  conunisslou's 
program  and  policy  statement. 

THE  SURVEY  PROGRAM 

Each  department  head  was  requested  to 
designate  an  organization  liaison  officer  and 
deputy.  Their  duties  were  to  establish  en- 
trance communications  directly  to  agency 
personnel  best  equipped  to  supply  required 
Information.  Simultaneously,  these  officers 
provided  a  continuing  agency  awareness  of 
our  survey  unit  activities. 

While  negotiating  for  technical  staff,  we 
initiated  the  development  of  essential  data 
for  each  survey  unit.  Binders  were  com- 
piled for  each  project  director  containing  all 
pertinent  statutes,  digest  of  all  prior  related 
btudiea,  directory  of  agencies  and  officers, 
digest  of  current  administrative  reports  and 
bibliography.  Ten-year  fiscal  histories  and 
other  useful  data  was  added.  This  process 
not  only  expedited  the  actual  surveys,  but 
also  saved  many  more  expensive  and  other- 
wise irreplaceable  teciinlcian  man-days. 


Our  operations  were  begun  with  an  original 
appropriation  of  $50,000.  The  detailed,  esti- 
mated requirements  of  our  first  survey  units 
soon  confirmed  the  inadequacy  of  this  sum 
to  accomplish  even  a  minimum  worth-while 
Job.  Governor  Bowles  promptly  added  an- 
other $75,000  from  his  contingent  fund. 

The  202  State  agencies  were  allocated  to 
survey  units  designated  as  follows:  Execu- 
tive, fiscal,  education,  health,  highways,  pub- 
lic works.  Industrial  relations,  agriculture, 
conservation  and  development,  regulative, 
licensing  and  examining.  State  police,  mili- 
tary, welfare,  hospitals,  corrections,  purchas- 
ing and  procurement,  management  of  land, 
buildings,  records  and  communications,  re- 
search and  statistics,  legislative.  Judicial, 
constitution. 

Some  120  specialists  were  engaged  for  near- 
ly 3.000  man-days  at  approximately  $70,000 
in  salaries.  The  project  directors  and  their 
associates  represented  a  diversity  of  skills, 
talents,  and  experience  seldom  gathered  in 
a  single  venture.  Several  were  former  staff 
members  of  Hoover  Commission  studies. 
More  than  half  had  prior  experience  in  gov- 
ernment operations  or  surveys.  Others  had 
both  specialized  business  and  technical  ex- 
perience in  the  survey  study  areas. 

The  commission,  having  confirmed  each 
survey  unit  work  outline,  knew  the  proposed 
direction  and  required  coordination  of  all. 
Therefore,  for  the  duration  of  each  project, 
its  director  reported  weekly  to  the  staff 
director.  The  weekly  reports  covered  days 
worked  by  each  staff  member,  budget  status, 
staff  services  or  policy  resolution  required, 
accomplishment  objectives,  or  any  deviations. 

Each  commissioner  was  designated  as  sub- 
committee chairman  of  four  or  five  survey 
projects  for  consideration,  review,  and  con- 
ference with  the  project  directors.  By  this 
means,  over-all  workload  for  each  commis- 
sioner was  reduced  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
degree  of  specialization  provided  to  assure 
the  most  effective  results  in  review  of  the 
various  reports. 

As  soon  as  the  project  director  felt  that 
the  direction  of  thinking  and  fact  develop- 
ment had  taken  concrete  shape,  he  submitted 
a  preliminary  report.  Its  principal  purpose 
was  to  keep  the  commission  fully  Informed 
and  call  attention  to  any  required  modifica- 
tions of  original  work  plan.  At  this  time, 
also,  were  confirmed  the  accomplishment  ob- 
jectives for  interim  and  final  reports. 

The  interim  rejwrt,  some  time  before  ter- 
mination of  field  work,  provided  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  progress  development 
and  survey  trend.  Major  policy  questions 
were  raised  at  this  time.  Significant  areas 
of  overlap  were  here  identified  and  resolved. 
From  detailed  consideration  at  this  time, 
such  additional  field  work  or  coordination 
as  required  could  be  provided  for. 

At  this  stage,  also,  the  commission  held 
several  round-table  sessions  with  groups  of 
project  directors  to  get  the  advantages  of  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  broad  policy  questions. 

In  most  ca.ses.  It  developed  that  the  In- 
terim report  represented  85  ;)ercent  or  more 
of  completion. 

In  its  final  report.  In  addition  to  report 
substance  along  generally  uniform  lines, 
•ach  survey  unit  outlined  its  recommenda- 
tions in  three  groups — those  which  might  be 
accomplished  by  executive  authority;  those 
which  would  require  statutory  enactment; 
and  tho.se  which  required  constitutional 
change. 

STNTHESIS 

From  the  outset  of  its  work  the  commis- 
sion recognized  the  distinctions  between  or- 
ganization analysis  and  management  audit. 
It  resisted  the  temptation  to  follow  tradi- 
tional lines  in  attempting  to  achieve  econ- 
omies directly  No  mere  elimination  of  car- 
bon copies  or  file  cabinets  could  establish  a 
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solid  foundation  for  futiu-e  governmental 
effectiveness.  In  one  survey  unit  after  an- 
other, the  same  factors  were  disclosed  as 
fundamental  causes  of  confusion,  ineffec- 
tiveness, and  waste. 

1.  The  management  of  the  functions  of 
the  State  government  Is  so  decentra]lzed  and 
so  llloglcally  divided  among  nearly  200  sep- 
arate departments,  boards,  commissions,  and 
agencies,  as  to  lead  to  uncontrolled  State  ex- 
penditures, without  any  means  under  this 
system  of  producing  an  efficient  and  econom- 
ical government. 

2.  The  citizens  are  not  getting  100  cents 
worth  of  Government  service  lor  their  dollar. 

3.  The  best  Interests  of  the  public  are  not 
being  served  under  this  system  of  govern- 
ment. Too  often  the  agencies  under  this 
decentralized  system  respond  to  Interests 
which  are  special  and  local  rather  than  to  the 
larger  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  to  the  com- 
mission that  a  mere  functional  analysis  of 
major  departmental  grouping  would  be  In- 
sufficient. There  were  some  obvious  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  the  functions. 
These  principles  the  commission  stated 

"1.  We  believe  our  Government  Is  not  an 
end  In  Itself  but  a  means  •  •  •  to  assist 
free  men  and  women  to  live  their  lives  peace- 
ably, securely,  and  prosperously,  in  a  free 
society. 

"2.  We  believe  that  our  State  government 
should  be  competent.  It  should  do  well  the 
things  It  undertakes  to  do. 

"3.  We  believe  that  our  State  government 
should  be  economical.  The  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  State's  affairs  will  be 
prudently  managed,  to  yield  full  value  for 
the  dollars  spent. 

"4.  We  believe  that  better  organization — 
for  responsibility,  competence,  and  econ- 
omy— Is  essential  to  a  better  government. 

"5.  We  believe,  finally,  that  public  office  is 
a  public  trust,  not  merely  a  way  of  making 
a  living,  or  of  serving  the  Interests  of  special 
groups." 

By  these  standards,  the  Commission  made 
Its  recommendations. 

The  frame  of  reference  adopted  by  the 
Commission — fundamental  Is.'^ues  and  gen- 
eral principles — clearly  Indicated  that  Its 
work  could,  at  best,  provide  the  foundation 
upon  which  progressive  application  of 
known  management  principles  might  per- 
fect our  State  government  structure. 

1.  The  statutory  mandate  called  for  a  re- 
port looking  to  the  most  economical  method 
of  furnishing  "the  present  State  services." 
The  Commission  straightforwardly  conclud- 
ed: "It  follows  from  this  that  the  results 
of  our  recommendations.  If  carried  out.  will 
show  up  principally  In  the  form  of  better 
government  with  Its  resultant  t)enefits  to 
the  people,  rather  than  In  wholesale  cuts  in 
State  expenditures."  This  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  probable  $2,000,000  savings  was 
apparent  In  one  area  alone.  No  price  tag 
was  placed  on  better  organization. 

2.  Citing  the  truism  that  "we  cannot  make 
an  omelette  wlthov  breaking  some  eggs." 
the  Commission  bespoke  the  support  even 
of  those  whose  responsibilities  might  be  al- 
tered. 

3  Defining  its  task  "to  chart  a  pattern  and 
a  course  of  action"  the  Commission  called 
for  debate,  understanding,  approval,  or  mod- 
ification. It  emphasized  that  the  third  step 
of  detailed  application  and  installation  must 
be  shared  by  all  agencies.  Only  with  com- 
pletion of  Installation  can  our  task  have 
successful  outcome. 

LIAISON 

From  the  outset  of  Its  work  the  Commis- 
sion met  frequently  with  the  leaders  of  both 
houses  of  the  general  assembly.  These 
meetings  not  only  accomplished  an  impor- 
tant exchange  of  views  but  also  were  requi- 
site in  clarifying  Commission  objectives  and 


direction  for  otir  politically  divided  general 
assembly. 

At  an  early  date  the  Commission  met  with 
the  publishers  and  editors. of  the  State's 
major  papers.  Our  working  plan,  survey 
program,  and  objectives  were  outlined.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Commission  met  from  time 
to  time  with  the  press — the  political  report- 
ers of  those  papers.  These  men  understood 
and  guided  us  objectively,  as  technicians 
rather  than  as  representatives  of  any  par- 
ticular policy. 

Both  the  legislators  and  the  press  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  Commission's  de- 
cision to  release  Its  report  chapter  by  chap- 
ter In  advance  of  printing  the  text  as  a 
whole.  In  this  manner,  chapter  mailings 
were  made  directly  to  each  member  of  the 
general  assembly  and  the  Governor,  simul- 
taneously with  release  to  the  press  and  radio. 
Our  coverage,  therefore,  was  polnt-by-polnt 
and,  as  a  result,  far  more  extensive  and  effec- 
tive than  If  the  entire  report  had  been  re- 
leased at  one  time. 

As  the  commission  came  to  the  point  of 
formulating  Its  own  report,  a  citizen's  com- 
mittee on  State  government  was  created. 
Its  members  sat  frequently  with  the  cum- 
mlsslon  during  discussions  of  its  report.  A 
nonpartisan  group,  they  became  wholly  famil- 
iar with  the  commission's  work  and  survey 
techniques.  When,  therefore,  they  set  forth 
to  explain  our  report  to  the  people.  It  was 
of  their  own  knowledge  and  conviction  that 
they  were  enabled,  through  pamphlet,  press, 
radio,  and  direct  speech,  to  support  our  work. 

THE  COMMISSION  S  REPORT 

As  Its  findings  merged  Into  fundamentals 
and  principles  previously  set  forth,  the  com- 
mission Ijelleved  that  the  general  assembly, 
the  governor,  and  the  people  would  t>e  best 
served  by  brevity,  simplicity,  and  cohesive 
pattern.  The  commission  realized  also  that 
Its  report  must  be  its  own.  The  specialized 
technical  studies  had  to  be  Integrated  and 
synthesized.  The  survey  units  could  not 
have  the  over-all  view.  Their  work.  In  many 
cases,  was  completed  before  other  vital 
studies  had  resolved  overlapping  questions. 
Hence,  although  the  survey  units  reports  will 
be  available  for  next  analysis  and  Installa- 
tion stages,  they  were  not  published  as  part 
of  the  commission  report. 

Brevity  and  simplicity  were  served  by  con- 
fining the  report  to  fundamental  points  of 
organization  and  major  principles  arising 
from  findings  which  were  generally  appli- 
cable. The  objectives  of  coheslveness  and 
"single  pen "  writing  were  t)elieved  essen- 
tial. The  commission  engaged  the  services 
of  Harvey  C  Mansfield,  now  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department.  Ohio  State 
University,  and  a  Connecticut  resident  for  a 
dozen  years  before  the  war.  as  Its  editor- 
writer.  The  editor-writer  sat  tliroughout 
the  final  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
having  become  saturated  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  several  commissioners,  was  able  to 
translate  their  conclusions  into  language  ac- 
ceptable to  each  and  all  of  them. 

The  11  chapters,  the  last  setting  out  the 
proposed  legislative  program,  were  released 
at  intervals  of  2  to  3  days.  This  provided 
chapter  content  coverage  on  the  first  day 
and  analytic  or  speculative  stories  on  the 
Intervening  day.  The  wire  services  of  press 
and  radio  thus  were  enabled  to  give  broader 
coverage  to  these  stories  as  gradually  re- 
leased. Following  this  month-long  chapter 
coverage,  the  entire  report  and  legislative 
program  were  bound  into  the  consolidated 
report  for  general  circulation  and  use. 

The  chapter  titles  of  the  report,  which  fol- 
low, indicate  its  pattern.  The  first  10  chap- 
ters varied  In  length  from  1,400  to  2,700 
words.  Chapter  XI,  containing  the  text  of 
10  acts  to  accomplish  the  program  and  in- 
cluding a  proposed  constitution,  is  approxi- 
mately  14,000  words. 


I.  Principles. 

II.  Financial   Management. 

III.  Personnel  Management, 

IV.  Management  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

V.  Boards  and  Commissions. 

VI.  Elective  Offices  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

VII.  Strengthening  Local  Government. 
\TII.  StrentTthenlng  the  General  Assembly. 

IX.  Strengthening  the  Courts. 

X.  Strengthening   the   Constitution. 

XI.  Ten  Acts  To  Accomplish  the  Program. 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  uf 
the  State  government. 

2.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  departments  of  the 
State  government. 

3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  executive  departments. 

4.  An  act  concerning  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  execuilve  departments. 

5.  An  act  concerning  the  establishment  oX 
administrative  adjudication  boards  for  the 
executive  departments, 

6.  An  act  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

7.  An  act  concerning  compensation  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

8.  An  act  concerning  the  appointment, 
tenure,  salary  maxima  of  executive  depart- 
ment commissioners,  administrative  adjudi- 
cation board  members,  and  executive  officers 
of  legislative  and  Judicial  departments. 

9.  An  act  concerning  the  appointment  and 
tenure  of  executive  and  departmental  assist- 
ants. 

10.  An  act  concerning  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  State  funds. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  consolidations 
of  officers  and  departments  which  will  be 
effective  if  the  proposal  covering  such  con- 
soiidatlons  Is  approved. 


New  agency 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
IT. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Eiecutive  Ollice  of  ttie  Governor.. 

Oiriw  of  Personnel  Services 

Or!ice  of  Gem  rul  Servioes 

Oilice  of  Public  Works  Services 

f  insDoe  Depanment 

Lafjor  Department 

Commerce  Department 

Arriculture  and  NaturBLl  Resources 

IV'partment  

Hictiways  Department.... „*.. 

State  Police  iK-partment 

>ioior  Vehicles  and  Aeronaotics 

l)»'partment 

Military  Department 

Eduiatiuii  Depanraenl._.„„.„ 

Health  D<'p.inmeat 

Welfare  Depfirtment 

Mental  Health  Itepartment 

Corrections  Department 

Housinif  Authority 

Judicial  Depannn^nt 

Legislative  Department 

Subtotal,  wiiole  agencies 

Total 


Existing  aeen- 

Ties  from  whidi 

it  «  ould  afjnvp^ 

functions 

In  full 

In  part 

5 

i 

3 

1 

o 

5 

4 

2 

13 

8 

9 

2 

9 

0 

r 

2 

9 

0 

5 

1 
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1 

i 

0 

11 

1 

30 
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1 

3 

9 
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12 

0 

2 

0 

S 

0 

S 

1 

1»4   ■  '  (35)  Iti 

2r 

2 

'  The  S.''  ari'Dcies  from  which  functions  would  be 
assumed  in  part  aro  e'juivai«;nt  to  1&  fuU  agencies. 

NEXT    STEPS 

The  commission  recognized  In  Act  No  1 
that  there  cannot  be  an  intelligent  detail- 
ing f  plans  and  specifications  until  the  basic 
arrangement  of  existing  governmental  func- 
tions Is  agreed  upon. 

In  Act  No.  2  the  commission  proposed  the 
termination  of  its  own  existence — 14  months 
before  Its  statutory  limit.  The  mission  of 
stage  one  accomplished,  the  commission  rec- 
ommended Its  replacement  by  a  temporary 
commission  on  organization  and  operation 
of  the  departments. 

An  appropriation  of  8500,000  was  proposed 
for  the  Job  of  detailing  plan;  and  speciflca- 
tlons  for  operation  of  the  consolidated  de- 
partments.   The  commission  noted  that  tbla 
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amount  r«presente<l  only  one-flfth  of  1  p>er- 
cent  or  appropriations  for  1949-51.  It  fur- 
ther concluded  that  this  amount  monthly 
was  viewed  as  a  savings  goal  to  follow  com- 
plete installation. 

Many  cctnmi*sion  proposal.":  involved  basic 
constitutional  changes.  These  Included 
ihort  ballot  (for  financial  and  executive 
management):  Initiative,  referendum  end 
recall  (for  executive  and  party  responsi- 
bility!; and  new  means  of  constitutional 
change. 

^  These  constitutional  changes  being  so 
fundamental,  it  was  clear  that  mere  amend- 
ment was  not  the  means.  The  commission 
prcqxjsed  an  entirely  revised  constitution  for 
nibmtssion  to  referendum  in  November  1950. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  write  an  ideal  doc- 
ument The  effort  was  limited  to  mod- 
ernizing the  language  of  the  132-year-o'd 
constitution.  Incorporating  the  proposals 
essential  to  accomplish  the  State  organlza- 
tlcwi  plan,  and  adding  other  matter  now  partly 
covered  by  statute,  which  the  commission 
tteUered  should  be  included  In  a  constitution 
wrttten  for  1950.  Act  No.  6  carries  the  text 
cf  the  proposed  constitution. 

In  Acts  No.  4  and  No.  5  the  commlsfion 
proposed  the  adoption  of  an  administrative 
procedure  act  and  the  estabii-^hment  of  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  boards  for  the  ex- 
ecutive  departments. 

In  Acts  Ncs  7,  8.  and  9  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment,  without  confirmation, 
of  department  commissioners,  bureau  dlrec- 
ton.  their  executive  assistants,  and  confi- 
dential assistants.  Act  No.  10  proposed  the 
consolidation  of  all  funds  Into  the  State  gen- 
eral fund. 

On  March  9.  1950.  the  general  assembly, 
convened  In  special  session.  It  is  now  study- 
ing and  debating  the  report,  which  is  avail- 
able upon  request. 


Attacks  OB  Hod.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or   WISCONSIH 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  <.  1950 

Mr    McCarthy.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Red  Defenders  Smear 
Senator  McCarthy,  "  from  the  Maynard 
News,  Maynard,  Minn.,  of  April  7,  1950. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rto  DrrENDEEs  Smcab  SrNATot  McCakthy 

"To  Senator  McCaitht: 

"We  are  not  deceived  by  the  propaganda 
being  used  against  you  in  your  present  ex- 
pose of  communism.  The  159  memb«;rs  of 
this  organization  feel  that  you  are  doing  a 
great  patriotic  work.  May  God  fustain  you 
in  this  great  effort.  Signed  Lutheran  Men's 
Club  Silo  Lutheran  Church.  Cottonwood, 
Minn." 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  Senator 
McCartht  m  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  newspapers. 

The  propaganda  against  Senator  McCai- 
tht has  been  more  vicious  than  usual. 
Drew  Pear*on  has  been  especially  vociferoua 
in  bis  insinuations  against  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

In  its  more  academic  style,  the  editors  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have  cre- 
ated  the   impression  In  the   minds  of   their 


readers  that  McCkrtht  Is  irresponsible,  that 
his  statements  are  groundless  and  false  and 
that  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
our  State  Department. 

They  have  by  Innuendo  and  Insinuation 
Indicated  that  there  is  something  not  quite 
honorable  about  the  fighting  Senator  from 
our  neighboring  State.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Star-Tribune  h.-we  published  the  mali- 
cious statements  of  Drew  Pearson  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  who  are  notorious  for  their  smear 
attacks  against  anyone  who  dares  point  a 
finger  of  suspicion  at  the  radical  "untouch- 
ables" in  the  Federal  administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  one-sided  reporting  Job 
being  done  by  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
prejudiced  editorial  handling  of  the  McCar- 
thy incident,  most  people  in  Minnesota  are 
of  the  opinion  that  McC.'VRTHT  made  a  lot  of 
wild  charges  and  then  failed  to  produce  the 
evidence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  McCastht  has  pro- 
duced evidence  of  his  charges. 

This  writer  has  Just  finished  a  careful 
study  of  a  24.C00-word  speech  made  by  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  week  Thursday. 

Included  in  this  speech  were  dozens  of  af- 
fidavits, sworn  statements,  letters,  and  other 
documented  material  which  prove  conclu- 
sively that  Owen  Lattlmore  and  John  Service 
are  poor  security  risks  at  the  very  least,  and 
possible  conspirators  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  tjnited  States. 

Senator  McCarthy  did  not  accuse  Judge 
Doris  K^nyon  of  being  a  Communist  and  a 
traitor,  but  did  say  that  she  had  an  affinity 
for  Communist  fronts  because  she  belonged 
to  28  of  them.  Judge  Kenyon  called  Mc- 
Carthy a  liar,  and  the  newspapers  played 
up  that  story.  A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Kenyon 
admitted  to  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee that  she  had  belonged  to  these  or- 
ganizations, declared  by  the  FBI  to  be  Com- 
munist fronts,  but  that  she  was  not  a  Com- 
munist or  even  a  Communist-fronter. 

If  a  person  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church, 
he  Is  a  Baptist.  If  he  belongs  to  the  Luther- 
an Church  he  is  a  Lutheran.  If  he  belongs 
to  28  Communist-fronts,  then  he  must  be  a 
Communist-fronter.  That  makes  sense, 
doesn't  it? 

The  critics  of  Senator  McCarthy  say  that 
he  should  not  have  publicly  exposed  the 
names  of  the  suspected  reds  in  the  State 
Department  until  proof  could  be  established. 
That  is  exactly  what  McCarthy  asked  of  the 
Senate  Investigating  committee,  but  because 
of  the  insistence  of  two  Senators,  Lucas  and 
WrTHERS  (both  Democrats),  Senator  McCar- 
thy was  eventually  forced  to  testify  at  a 
public  hearing  instead  of  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee.  McCarthy  showed 
more  restraint  and  common  sense  than  did 
the  administration  forces  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Yet,  he  Is  the  only  one  criticized  by 
the  propagandists. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  statement  of 
President  Truman  that  he  would  "cooperate 
with  the  committee"  to  disprove  the  accusa- 
tlons  of  Senator  McCarthy.  Neither  he  nor 
the  committee  were  open  minded  in  their 
consideration  of  McCarthys  charges. 

Because  Owen  Lattlmore  is  by  far  the  most 
implicated  In  the  Communist  conspiracy,  and 
because  he  is  the  brains  behind  some  of  the 
other  figures  in  the  controversy,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy has  decided  to  make  his  first  fight 
on  the  one  case.  As  he  unveiled  the  affi- 
davits and  evidence  last  Thursday  afternoon 
he  handed  the  documents  to  an  ai?ent  of 
the  FBI  with  the  request  that  the  FBI  follow 
up  the  leads  and  compile  the  evidence  which 
will  prove  or  disprove  his  charges.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  he  has  bypassed 
the  partisan  Senate  committee  and  is  taking 
his  case  to  the  American  people  via  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

The  CoscnzasiONKL  Record  of  March  30  de- 
tails at  considerable  length,  the  long  history 


of  collaboration  by  Owen  Lattlmore  with  the 
Communists  of  this  country  and  China.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  turned  over  by  McCarthy 
to  an  agent  of  the  FBI  who  was  in  the  Senate 
at  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator,  waa 
so  conclusive  that  McCarthy  named  him  as 
a  Soviet  agent. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  evidence 
McCarthy  turned  over  to  the  FBI: 

A  former  top  Communist  will  testify  that 
Lattlmore  was  known  to  him  to  be  a  moin- 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  over  whom  they 
had  disciplinary  powers. 

He  presented  an  affidavit  showing  that 
Lattlmore  received  Instructions  In  Moscow 
from  the  Soviet  Government  as  to  the  line 
which  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
ousht  to  follow. 

He  turned  over  an  affidavit  from  a  former 
general  of  the  Russian  Army,  who  agrees  to 
testify  also,  that  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  a  top  Russian  Intelligence  officer 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  Communists 
were  having  excellent  success  through  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  he  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  name  of  Owen  -.at- 
tlmore. 

Another  affidavit  tells  of  the  six  persons 
involved  in  the  Amerasia  case  at  the  liome 
of  Lattlmore  where  they  were  declassify- 
ing secret  documents.  The  FBI  arrested  the 
six  the  next  day,  and  charged  them  with 
stealing  secret  documents.  They  were  in- 
dicted later,  but  in  spite  of  what  the  PBI 
called  an  airtight  case  against  them,  only 
one  was  indicted  and  fined.  John  Service 
was  fired  by  the  State  Department  and  then 
rehired  and  promoted  when  Dean  Acheron 
became  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 

In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Barnes,  former  head 
of  the  OWI,  Owen  Lattlmore  instructed  him . 
to  fire  all  Chinese  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China,  and  hire 
Chinese  from  the  staff  of  the  New  China 
Daily  News,  which  was  a  well-known  Com- 
munist publication  in  New  York.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted to  all-out  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  '.vhich  was  helping  ua 
In  our  war  against  Japan. 

McCarthy  turned  over  another  affidavit 
from  a  man  wno  lived  with  Lattlmore  in 
China,  who  declared  that  Lattlmore  was  the 
leader  of  several  pro-Russian  student  up- 
risings in  China. 

Throughout  Senator  McCarthys  speech  he 
was  heckled  by  proadmlnistration  Senators, 
seeking  to  embarrass  him  and  to  confuse 
the  issue.  Our  own  Senator  Humphrey  was 
particularly  loud  in  his  abuse  of  McCarthy, 
but  the  fighting  Irishman  from  Wisconsin 
soon  put  him  to  rout,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  galleries  and  the  other  Senators. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  brlefiy  men- 
tioned above,  this  writer  has  spent  several 
hours  reading  excerpts  from  books  written  by 
Mr.  Lattlmore.  They  were  filled  with  a  great 
deal  of  pro-Russian.  pro-Communist  bias, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  autht  r  was  apolo- 
getic when  he  mentioned  the  United  States, 
its  foreign  policy,  and  the  capitalistic  system. 
Senator  McCarthy  is  doing  his  country  a 
great  service.  In  spite  of  what  the  so-called 
intellectuals  of  the  country  may  think  about 
his  methods,  this  writer  has  observed  that  It 
takes  a  blast  of  dynamite  to  Jar  loose  the 
little  click  of  left-wingers,  sly  subversives, 
and  radicals  who  Infest  our  Nation's  Capital. 
We  predict  again  that  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy will  win  his  fight  and  that  American 
democracy  and  our  world  prestige  will  gain, 
rather  than  lose,  by  the  house  cleaning  tha( 
we  hope  will  follow. 
More  power  to  you,  Senator  McCarthy. 
A  Chinese  newspaper  rummcd  up  Sena- 
tor McCarthy's  charges  against  alleged  Com- 
munists In  the  State  Department  by  a  single 
line:  "What  do  you  know,  Joe."  The  editor 
might  have  aclded,  "Why  be  so  wary,  Harry." 
Drew  Pearson,  hatchetman  fo:-  the  Frank- 
furter clique  in  the  administration,  tried  to 


make  It  appear  that  McCarthy  had  com- 
mitted some  kind  of  a  crime  when  he  ran  for 
the  Senate  without  resigning  his  Judgeship 
in  Wisconsin.  He  also  made  insinuations 
about  McCarthy's  income-tax  squabble  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Now  who's  maJcing 
wild  accusations?  Drew  Pearson  is  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 


Spartanbnrg  Coonty,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
county  of  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  has  been 
recognized  as  the  greatest  fresh-fruit 
producing  county  in  the  United  States. 
Her  orchardists  haVe  invested  much  la- 
bor and  money  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  trees.  Occasionally  late  frosts  de- 
stroy the  crop,  as  is  the  case  this  year. 
Peaches  valued  at  approximately 
$6,000,000  have  been  destroyed,  but  in 
spite  of  this  unprecedented  loss  the 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  Spartanburg 
County  have  not  despaired.  They  are 
carrying  on  with  courage  which  has 
made  them  self-reliant. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  recently  issued  about 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  and 
productive  capacity  of  both  farmers  and 
industrialists  in  Spartanburg  County: 

Spartanburg  County  has  turned  tne  mid- 
century  point,  riding  the  highest  crest  in 
her  history.  She  has  had  her  ups  and  downs 
during  the  past  50  years  but  today  faces  the 
future  with  confidence. 

The  picture,  as  It  will  look  in  the  year 
2000  A.  D.,  will  depend  much  on  the  courage, 
foresight,  initiative,  ability,  faith,  and  hard 
work  of  her  people.  That,  plus  the  Intelli- 
gence with  which  the  county's  God-given 
assets  are  utilized. 

Before  we  tackle  the  second  half  of  the 
century  It  would  be  well  If  every  citizen  cf 
Spartanburg  County  paused  for  a  moment 
to  take  inventory  to  see  Just  what  It  Is  that 
makes  us  tick. 

A  look  at  Spartanburg  County's  economy 
proves  conclusively  that  her  future  Is  bound 
Inescapably  to  the  fortunes  of  her  greatest 
industry,  the  textile  Industry. 

Tlie  textile  mills  of  the  county  provide 
the  motor  which  makes  our  vehicle  move. 
The  direction  in  which  we  move — either 
forward  or  In  reverse — pretty  much  depends 
on  the  driver. 

If  the  motor  is  kept  in  good  condition 
and  enough  fue!  Is  available  to  keep  it  run- 
ning, Spartanburg  County  can  expect  to 
continue  to  Improve  her  lot. 

You  and  I.  the  drivers,  hold  the  key  to 
the  direction  In  which  we  move. 

Forty  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  Spartan- 
burg County's  white  population,  over  16  years 
of  age.  Is  employed  tod.iy  In  one  of  the 
county's  43  textile  mUl  unlu,  operated  by 
23  companies. 

Twenty  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  Spartanburg  County  people  are  em- 
ployed .n  the  tertlle  mills  of  the  county — 
this  number  Is  110  percent  greater  than  the 
total  uf  all  farm  owners,  farm  managers,  farm 


foremen,  paid  farm  laborers,  and  unpaid 
family  farm  laborers  in  the  county. 

Forty-four  million,  eight  hundred  thon- 
sand,  nine  hunf?red  and  fourteen  dollars  In 
wages  were  paid  to  Spartanburg  County  tex- 
tile mill  employees  last  year.  That  sum 
represents  85  percent  of  all  of  the  Industrial 
wa£;es  paid  In  the  county  during  the  year. 

Twenty  times  more  dollars  In  wages  were 
paid  to  textile  workers  In  Spartanburg 
Ccimty  last  year  than  the  total  cash  value  of 
the  county's  important  peach  crop  during 
1949. 

Twelve  times  more  dollars  in  wages  were 
paid  to  textile  workers  in  Spartanburg 
County  last  year  than  the  total  cash  value 
of  the  coimtys  Important  cotton  crop  dur- 
ing 1949. 

Seven  times  more  dollars  In  wages  were 
paid  to  textile  workers  In  our  county  last  year 
than  the  combined  value  of  the  peach  crop 
and  cotton  crop  of  the  county  during  the 
year. 

Two  hundred  and  fiity -eight  days  was  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  by  Spartan- 
b'JTg  County's  textile  mills  during  1949.  thus 
providing  stable  year-round  tjaployment. 

Agriculture  and  textiles  are  the  basis  of 
Spartanburg  County's  economy.  The  growth 
of  each  has  been  both  tremendous  and 
healthy   during    the   past    50   years. 

Today,  when  the  farmer  encounters  diffi- 
culties other  than  weather,  labor,  or  insects 
he  an  usually  look  to  the  G'-vernment  for 
help  in  the  form  of  price  supports  and  Gov- 
ernment purchase   of  stirpluses. 

When  the  operators  of  our  textile  mills 
meet  with  difficulties  of  any  nature  they 
mtist  work  out  their  problems  for  them- 
selves. They  are  dependent  on  the  stability 
of  market,  labor,  and  legislation  for  their 
survival. 

Agriculture  Is  Important  to  all  of  us.  It 
must  be  advanced  and  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition.  And  so,  also,  must  we 
help  to  keep  the  textile   industry   healthy. 

The  continued  successful  operation  of  the 
textile  mills  In  Spartanburg  County  Is  the 
greatest  single  guaranty  for  security  for 
the  Individual  man  and  woman  of  the 
county. 

If  our  textile  mills  prosper  we  will  all 
share  in  the  benefits. 

If  our  textile  mills  are  allowed  to  become 
sick,  the  result  will  be  the  biggest  calamity 
in  the  history  of  the  South. 

Such  Is  our  dependency  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  textile  Industry  here  In  Spartan- 
burg County. 

Because  it  means  so  much  to  each  of  us 
and  because  it  forms  the  basic  economy  of 
our  county,  the  textile  Industry  deserves  the 
Interest,  cooperation,  support,  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  every  citizen  of 
Spartanburg  County. 


The  Tmth  in  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  ROUGE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  1, 1950, 
entitled  "The  Truth  in  Russia": 
Thk  TacTH  IM  Russia 

The  latest  example  of  hew  truth  Is  muti- 
lated behind  the  iron  curtain  is  furnished  by 


Pravda's  presentation  to  the  Russian  people 
of  Secretary  Acheson's  recent  addraas  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Never  has  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
done  a  more  thorough  Job  of  making  words 
mean  the  exact  opposite  of  their  real  mean- 
ing. The  distortions  Involved,  the  absolute 
butchery  of  fact,  the  deliberate  transforma- 
tion of  white  into  black,  and  vice  versa,  can 
only  be  descclbed  as  an  almost  perfect  appli- 
cation of  t^^^^^alitarlan  technique  of  tell- 
ing lies  so  big/feOld.  and  darzllng  that  the 
masses  are  mentally  numbed  and  blinded  in- 
to believing  them. 

Thus,  in  substance,  Mr.  Acheson's  speech 
amounted  merely  to  the  outline  of  a  peace 
policy  calling  for  six  lines  of  action :  ( 1 )  That 
the  American  people  keep  alive  a  militant 
faith  in  freedom  for  themselves  and  the 
world;  (2)  that  they  Join  with  like-minded 
peoples  in  Iettlng.anankind  know  what  this 
faith  is  and  what  ii  has  accomplished  and 
can  still  accomplish  for  human  betterment; 
(3 )  that  the  United  States  be  strong  and  ade- 
quately prepared  to  preserve  liberty  wherever 
it  now  exists;  (4)  that  present  and  future  aid 
programs  be  used  to  improve  the  economic 
lot  of  free  humanity;  (5)  that  the  non-Soviet, 
independent  nations  organize  politically  for 
common  action  through  existing  interna- 
tional machinery,  and  (6)  that  the  idea  of 
aggression  be  eliminated  between  these  na- 
tions and  Russia. 

But  how  has  Pravda — which,  ironically 
enough,  means  "truth" — reported  and  inter- 
preted all  this  to  the  people  of  Russia?  "  Un- 
der the  name  of  M.  Marlnln,  one  of  Its  high- 
powered  International  commentators.  It  has 
summarized  Mr.  Acheson's  program  as  fol- 
lows: (1 )  "A  further  armament  race,  a  greater 
orgy  of  militarism  and  an  extension  of  the 
cold  war";  (2)  action  to  bring  about  the  '  eco- 
nomic enslavement  of  western  Europe  by  the 
forcible  creation  of  a  single  western  European 
market  under  complete  domination  of  Amer- 
ican monopolies";  (3)  placing  all  dependent 
and  colonial  countries  under  the  mastery  of 
the  United  States;  and  (4)  enlargement  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  bloc  Into  "a  kind  of  super- 
state of  Wall  Street." 

Taken  simply  by  Itself,  this  complete  mis- 
representation of  Mr.  Acheson's  address 
might  be  a  source  of  amusement  to  people 
interested  in  the  absurdities  of  totalitarian 
editorializing.  But  ttfere  Is  nothing  really 
funny  about  It.  It  Is  tragic,  poisonous,  dan- 
gerous. It  Is  all  of  these  things  because  the 
Russian  masses — sealed  off  as  they  are  from 
the  outside  world — have  access  only  to 
Moscow's  version  of  the  facts,  the  Voice  of 
America  being  pretty  much  Jammed  out. 
In  time,  unless  this  condition  can  be  cor- 
rected, the  falsehoods  they  are  bearing  will 
become  gospel  truth  to  them,  and  the  out- 
look for  peace  and  understanding  between 
their  world  and  ours  will  be  bleaker  than 


ever. 


lBTesti«atioB  of  SubTerriTc  Actmties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McaRTHY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Charges  of  Asset  of  the  Krem- 
lin' Boomerang"  from  Cappers  Weekly 
of  AprU  8.  1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fcilo  vs: 

Cii.\RCEs  OK    .\ssrT  or  the  Krtmun" 

BOOMEOANC 

(Prom  a  radio  address  broadcast  by  Arthur 
Capper,  former  Senator  from  Kaii&iis,  over 
WIBA'.  the  Capper  pubUcations  station  at 
Topeka,  April  2,  1950) 

President  Truman's  scathing  denunciation 
of  Republican  Senators  for  criticisms  of  the 
State  Department.  In  a  press  conference  In 
Key  West  last  Thursd.iy.  centers  attention 
on  some  vital  developments  affecting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Presid<»nt  accused  Senator  McCartht. 
Of  Wisconsin,  and  Senators  associated  with 
htm  of  attempting  to  "sabotage  the  bipart- 
isan foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  ' 

I  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  through 
concealing  from  Senator  V.^^•DENBr,EG  and 
other  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — as  well  as  from  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek — the  promises 
to  Stalin  at  the  Tehran  and  Yalta  Confer- 
ences that  resulted  in  turning  over  China 
to  the  Communists,  had  pretty  well  sabo- 
taged the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  some 
time  ago. 

SrCKFCT    ON    FOancN    COMMrrMENTS 

A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  which  the 
administration  makes  secret  commitments 
as  far-reaching  as  those  made  at  Yalta  and 
other  conferences,  and  then  calls  on  the  op- 
position party  to  support  these  regardless, 
IS  not  much  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

It  is  more  like  calling  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port lor  a  very  partLsan  foieign  policy  of 
very  dubious  value  to  tne  United  States. 
And  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
follows  up  that  charge  with  the  further  di- 
rect charge  that  Senator  McCarthy — and 
by  implication  also  Senators  Wherry,  of  Ne- 
braska and  B&iDCEs.  of  New  Hampshire — are 
the  Kiemlins  greatest  assets  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  he  is  venturing  rather  far  afield. 

Now  I  do  not  hold  any  particular  brief  for 
Senator  McCajitht  in  bis  8|>ecific  charges  as 
to  how  many  and  whlcn  persons  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department  arc.  or 
have  been  In  the  past,  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  a  foreign  government  He  says 
the  evidence  Is  in  the  loyalty  files  of  the 
'l)epartment.  And  so  far  the  contents  of 
those  files  have  been  kept  secret. 

But  I  do  happen  to  know  this  much  about 
the  matter.  Neither  Senator  Wkehrt.  nor 
Senator  Bridges,  nor  McCarthy,  was  present 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  where  the  Chinese 
National  Government,  our  ally,  was  sold 
down  the  river  and  Stalin  w;\s  given  the  go 
ahead  signal  for  the  conquest  of  China. 

OTHER    examples    OF    AIDING    RUS.SIA 

Nor  were  any  of  thes*  three  consulted 
when  other  commitments  were  made  which 
gave  eastern  Germany,  and  most  of  central 
Europe,  over  to  the  control  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia 

We  do  know  that  Alger  Hiss  sat  In  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  at  the  Yalta 
Conference.  And  that  Alger  Hiss  was  a  power 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  which  drew 
up  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  con- 
tains provisions  that  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  favorable  to  the  interesL  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia than  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

And  through  the  work  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  the 
activities  of  a  Federal  grand  jury,  and  the 
action  of  two  Federal  trial  Juries,  we  have 
learned  considerable  as  to  Alger  Hiss'  extra* 
ciirricular— if  that  la  the  right  term — ac- 
tivities while  he  was  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


Also  there  Is  little  real  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  results  of  our  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly our  Far  East  foreign  policy,  that 
what  has  resulted  from  that  program  has 
been  of  more  benefit  to  Soviet  Russia  than 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Or  to  our 
ally.  China. 

AM)  WHO  BETRAYED  CHINA  TO  RUSSIA? 

The  tale  of  what  v-irlous  persons  repre- 
senting our  State  Department,  and  various 
organizations  and  persons  which  and  who 
Secretary  of  Slate  Detin  Acheson  says  have 
no  State  Department  ties,  Is  a  long  tale,  and 
does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  this 
country. 

So  I  say  It  comes  with  a  very  poor  grace 
for  President  Truman  to  charge  that  Repub- 
lican Senators  trying  to  clean  up  the  State 
Department  are  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Kremlin  In  this  country,  when  the  record 
of  the  past  4  or  5  years  seems  plain  enough 
that  it  was  the  State  Department's  Far  East 
policy  which  did  so  much  to  turn  China  over 
to  the  Communists. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
Republican  Senator  wiis  present,  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with,  or  even  had  any  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  the  betrayal  of  our  ally,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  to  Stalin  at  the  Yalta  Conference, 
but  that  Alger  Hiss  of  the  State  Department 
was  there,  and  was  said  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  President  Roosevelt's  most  trusted 
advisers. 

On  the  record  as  disclosed  to  date,  would 
you  say  that  the  Senators,  Wherry,  Bridges. 
and  McCarthy,  .or  representatives  of  our 
State  Department  dealing  with  the  Far  East 
(specifically  China)  have  been  assets  to  the 
Kremlin? 

WILL  TRUMAN  BLUFF  AGAIN  IN    1»50? 

I  believe  the  answer  Is  seU-evldent.  And 
I  hope  the  Republican  leadership  will  stand 
by  their  guns,  instead  of  running  for  cover 
as  they  did  when  President  Truman.  In  1948, 
made  equally  unjustified  charges  against  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congre.ss.  Harry  S. 
Truman  blu!Ted  the  Republican  national 
leadership  to  a  fare  you  well  in  1948.  Will 
he  do  it  again  in  1950? 

I  note  also  that  on  Friday  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  made  two  pronounce- 
ments concerning  far-eastern  affairs. 

First,  he  announced  that  one  Owen  Lattl- 
more.  now  Just  home  from  Afghanistan 
(where  he  had  been  investigating  for  the 
Uniitd  Nations  the  prospects  for  the  United 
States  sending  funds  into  that  region  under 
President  Truman's  point  4  program  for  de- 
veloping backward  countries)  is  not  In  the 
employ  of  the  State  Department.  Also  that 
so  far  as  Secretary  Acheson  can  learn,  he 
never  carried  much  weight  In  the  State 
Department  . 

Senator  MtCARTHY  maintains  differently. 
Pe.haps  some  day  we  will  get  at  the  facts  of 
this  case. 

Dr.  Lattlmore  Is  said  by  his  friends  to  be  a 
recognized  authority  on  Asia  and  Asiatics. 
He  at  one  time  was  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  and  editor  of  Its  ofBcial  or- 
gan. Pacific  Affairs  Al.so.  he  wrote  a  book. 
Solution  in  Asia,  of  which  the  publisher's 
announcement  (1945)   said,  and  I  quote: 

"rie  (Dr.  Lattlmore)  shows  that  all  the 
Asiatic  people  are  more  Interested  In  actual 
democratic  practices,  such  as  the  ones  they 
see  in  action  across  the  Russian  border,  than 
they  are  in  the  fine  heories  of  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  which  come  coupled  with  ruth- 
less imperialism." 

Perhaps  it  Is  Just  as  well,  if  Dr.  Lattlmore 
sees  actual  democratic  practices  across  the 
Russian  border,  and  contrasts  these  with  the 
fine  theories  of  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  — 
coupled  with  ruthless  rmperialism,  that  Dr. 
Lattlmore  wields  little  or  no  Influence  in  our 
State  Department.  But  In  our  dealings  with 
Russia  over  China  the  past  few  years,  our 


State  Department  seems  to  ha  e  held  much 
the  same  views. 

UNPUnLISHED    PROVISIONS    AT    YALTA 

But  not  now.  Not  anymore  For  on  Fri- 
day last .  Secretary  Acheson'f  other  pro- 
nouncement deal  with  the  rutMess  Imperlal- 
l:^m  of  Ruii.-la  In  grabbing  ha'.f  the  oil  and 
minerals  produced  In  the  far  west  province 
of  Slnklang  In  Communist  China. 

"It  seems  clear."  he  added,  "  .hat  the  effect 
of  the  unpublished  agreement:,  arrived  at  In 
Moscow  last  winter  wa.s  to  iward  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  preeminent  rights  in  China's  stra- 
tegic wesiern  provinces." 

Sc-cretary  Acheson  said  suca  exploitation 
has  been  witnessed  in  Manchuria  and  east- 
ern Europe.  But  he  said  notllng  about  the 
unpublished  provisions  of  th?  Tehran  and 
Yalta  agreements  President  R(X)sevelt  and 
Mr.  Hiss  entered  into  with  Mr.  Stalin  by 
which  Russia  was  assured  control  of  Man- 
churia, and  as  an  end  result  of  which  she 
has  taken  over  all  the  mainland  of  China. 

Americans  have  little  to  bn  g  about  in  the 
history  of  our  Far  East  policies  the  past  de- 
cade. 

I  doubt  very  much  If  President  Truman  can 
dispose  of  the  charges  of  disloyalty  in  the 
State  Department,  by  saddling  on  Senators 
who  most  emphatically  have  not  been  al- 
lowed even  to  know  the  inside  of  what  has 
been  going  on  there  the  rt  sponslblllty  of 
being  the  greatest  assets  o:  the  Kremlin 
in  this  country. 

You  may  remember  he  tried  to  dispose  of 
the  Whittaker  Chambers  charges  that  Alger 
Hiss  furnished  secret  State  De  lartment  Infor- 
mation to  Russian  agents,  by  calling  them  a 
red  herring. 

CRYING     "RED   HFRRINC"    NOT   ENOUGH 

Since  that  time  Alger  Hiss  has  been  con- 
victed of  perjury  for  denying,  under  oath,  the 
truth  of  these  charges. 

A  Dr.  Charles  Fuchs,  a  refugee  German 
scientist  entrusted  with  top  atomic  secrets, 
has  admitted  in  London  to  being  a  Soviet 
agent  at  the  time  he  was  under  loan  by 
Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

A  woman  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  convicted  ol  betraying  offi- 
cial confidential  material  to  r  Soviet  citizen, 
an  employee  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  number  of  persons  are  reported  to  have 
been  released  from  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  as  being  poor  se<urlty  risks.  It 
is  odd  how  many  of  these  have  shown  up 
later  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  agencies. 

I  don't  Ijelieve  this  situation  can  be  cleared 
up  by  counter-cliarges  of  "red  herrings  "  and 
assets  of  the  Kremlin  in  this  country. 


Our  German  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fundamental  rea.son  for  my  joining  in 
the  sponsorship  of  this  resjlution  for  an 
over-all  review  of  our  German  policy 
leaps  from  every  newspaper,  ma.uazine, 
and  book  that  deals  with  the  future  of 
Europe.  Reporters  of  every  political  per- 
suasion agree  that  the  key  to  that  fu- 
ture is  Germany.  Each  da;-,  skilled  jour- 
nalists, public  officials,  busiriessmen, 
scholars,  and  trade-unio:i  leaders  re- 
mind us  of  this. 


/ 


Here  are  some  of  the  quotations  from 
articles  that  I  have  seen  within  the  last 
few  days.  The  last  issue  of  Time  Maga- 
zine quotes  John  Cowles.  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  who 
is  just  back  from  Europe: 

The  German  problem  •  •  •  Is  the 
vital  factor. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  carries 
a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  that  begins: 

This  complex,  fear-distorted  German  sit- 
uation is  the  key  to  the  European  future. 

The  New  Leader  carries  a  provocative 
article  by  Irving  Brown,  AFL  represent- 
ative in  Europe: 

This  symbolic  demonstration  of  Russia's 
major  concern  with  China  in  the  east  and 
Germany  in  the  west  sums  up  Soviet  aspira- 
tions for  eventual  world  domination. 

The  current  issue  of  Congress'  own 
Legislative  Reference  Ser%'icc's  Public 
Affairs  Abstracts  bears  further  witness 
to  this.  Writer  after  writer  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Germany  makes  the  point  that 
"Germany  occupies  a  focal  point  in  the 
current  east-west  conflict":  that  "settle- 
ment of  the  German  problem  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  Europe." 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  this  fact. 
The  success  or  failure  of  our  occupation 
policy  will  be  felt  ^v  unborn  generations 
on  every  continent  in  the  world.  Our 
foreign -policy  makers  and  administra- 
tors, on  the  whole,  have  possibly  done 
the  best  that  could  be  expected  in  the 
face  of  ominous,  world-wide  cold  war. 
But  German  policy  cannot  b,'  made  effec- 
tively on  a  basis  of  moving  from  crisis 
to  crisis;  often  of  not  moving  until  a 
little  too  late.  It  is  time  the  very  fun- 
damentals of  our  German  policy  were 
reviewed,  and  our  west  German  goals 
restated.  It  is  time  for  a  national,  bi- 
partisan audit  of  the  net  effect  of  the 
day-to-day  decisions  of  the  military  and 
civilian  leaders  who  deal  with  Germany. 
We  need  the  greatest  clarity  of  pur- 
pose in  Germany.  We  need  continual 
a.'^surance  that  our  victory  was  not  a 
vain  one,  that  our  expenditure  of  Ameri- 
can treasure  for  that  victory  and  for  the 
occupation  has  not  been  a  waste.  We 
went  to  war  in  1941  becaa^e  we  ha-*  no 
choice,  because  we  were  attacked.  But 
we  fought  for  more  than  survival,  we 
fought  for  a  peaceful  world  in  which 
democratic  freedom  could  fiourish.  I  do 
not  think  that  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  Germany  may  well  be  the  cradle 
or  the  grave  of  new  freedom  and  a  new 
peace.  There  are  no  higher  stakes; 
there  is  no  greater  challenge. 

We  should  not  need  the  spur  of  Rus- 
sian competition  in  this  matter;  but  need 
it  or  not.  we  have  it.     Soviet  leadership 
well  understands  the  all-pervasive  im- 
portance of  the  direction  of  Germany's 
development.     Abundant     evidence     of 
that  is  in   the  opening  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  AFL's  Irving  Brown: 
Ne^v  German  "Drang  Nach  Osten"  Extends 
From    Ruhr    to    Shanghai— Moscow,    Be- 
tween   Both.    Hopes    Thus    To    Control 
Entire  World 

The  new  German  'TJrang  nach  Osten"  is 
under  way.  This  time  the  drive  to  the  East 
extends  to  the  very  ahores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  For  tlie  Russians  are  new  attempt- 
ing to  win  the  battle  of  the  Ruhr  via  China 
and  thus  conquer  all  of  Germany. 


In  addition  to  the  markets  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Ruhr  Industrialists  cannot  but  cast 
longing  eyes  on  the  great  end  vast  areas  of 
primitive,  underdeveloped  China  now  rest- 
ing In  Communist  hands. 

On  December  21  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  Joseph  Stalin's  birth  was  celebrated 
in  Moscow.  At  the  side  of  Stalin  were  Mao 
Tse-tung,  leader  of  the  Chir.ese  Communists, 
and  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  presldtnt  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  East  German  Rejjublic. 

This  symbolic  demonstrt.tion  of  Russia's 
major  concern  with  China  in  the  east  and 
Germany  in  the  west  sums  up  Soviet  aspi- 
rations for  eventual  world  domination.  This 
symbolic  Joining  together  of  China  and  Ger- 
many via  the  U.  S.  6.  R.  became  a  little 
more  concrete  when,  on  February  9,  Herr 
Ulbrlcht  announced  that  his  Minister  of 
Trade,  Herr  Handke,  had  been  taking  part  in 
trade  negotiations  with  Mao  during  the  let- 
ter's stay  in  Moscow.  Ulbrlcht  further  re- 
vealed that  Handke  had  b<;en  Instructed  In 
the  negotiations  to  take  ln;o  account  export 
possibilities  of  the  West  German  enterprises. 

Thus  the  Soviets  have  aivanced  one  step 
further  in  their  drive  to  conquer  the  Ruhr 
and  Western  Germany  through  the  bait  of 
eastern  markets — European  aii'l  Asian.  And 
as  history  has  shown,  such  economic  rela- 
tionships with  totalitarian  nations  give  rise 
to  eventual  political  pacts  or  traps. 

What  will  the  West  do?  What  can  it  do 
to  resist  this  growing  menace  of  a  new 
eastern  orientation  on  the  part  of  Germany? 
What  markets  in  the  West  will  be  open  to 
German  Industry  which  ^vlll  permit  some 
solution  of  the  growing  ami  disturbing  mass 
unemployment,  now  reaching  2,000.000  out 
of  a  working  force  of  12,0<)0,000  In  Western 
Germany? 

Can  western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
provide  not  only  markets  but  an  integra- 
tion of  the  West  German  economy  into  the 
Occidental  world?  Many  jI  the  West's  in- 
dustries are  competitive  ta  Germany's  and 
therefore  do  not  easily  permit  the  kind  of 
complementary  arrangements  usually  pos- 
sible Ijetween  industrial  and  nonlndustrlal 
areas. 

The  urgent  need  for  west  European  inte- 
gration in  which  Germany  plays  its  part  has 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  However,  more 
than  tlie  mere  offering  of  markets  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  threttening  German- 
Ri'.5oJur.  .;.'lance.  No  mattrr  what  the  West 
doei  in  'he  way  of  Integrration,  expanding 
markets  and  the  opening  of  new  market 
areas,  t'le  fact  remains  that  Germany  will 
still  have  to  seek  markets  l:i  the  East. 

Therefore  we  need  political  allies  in  Ger- 
many more  than  economic  solutions.  Re- 
liable democratic  forces  In  control  of  the 
German  economic  and  political  system  can 
bar  the  way  to  any  new  German-Soviet  polit- 
ical alliance.  Integration  into  western  Eu- 
rope must  be  backed  up  by  a  policy  of 
supporting  the  internal  fcrces  of  German 
democracy,  which  are  the  only  guaranty 
against  this  rising  tide  of  the  East.  This 
can  be  found  in  the  organ:.zed  labor  move- 
ment. 

If  the  trade-unions  are  given  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  control  of  the  Ruhr  coal,  iron, 
and  steel  industries,  no  Ge.-man  nationalist 
deal  with  Stalin  is  possible.  These  pro-West 
forces  can  prevent  the  ris;  to  power  of  a 
renascent  and  insurger.t  German  Eatlonallsm 
ani  prevent  entry  into  a  pact  with  the  Rus- 
sians, who  are  now  offering  \vhat  appear  to  t>e 
juicy  business  contracts.  But  if  linemploy- 
mcnt  continues  to  mount  ind  no  economic 
solution  is  forthcoming  from  the  Western 
World,  these  growing  economic  relatlonshipw 
with  the  East  will  constitute  the  material 
foundations  for  a  united  Germany  under 
Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whethei*  the  colors  of 
their  flags  are  brown  or  red.  totalitarians 
have  a  way  of  winding  up  together.    We 


cannot  risk,  nor  can  the  other  peoples  of 
the  Western  democracies,  a  union  of 
Communist  and  reborn  Nazi  imperialism. 
Such  a  union  would  be  a  disastrous  end 
to  the  cold  war.  Such  a  union  would 
crush  all  hope  for  a  lasting  peace.  The 
only  sure  way  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  such  a  tmion  is  to  build  a  stable 
democracy  in  Western  Germany,  and 
then  to  cement  it  into  a  cooperative  alli- 
ance of  free  peoples.  If  we  can  bring 
about  that  "situation  of  fact,"  our  "total 
diplomacy"  cannot  fail. 

We  can  lose  nothing  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  such  as  is  proposed  here.  If 
it  makes  the  slightest  contribution  to 
strengthening  our  German  policy,  it  will 
have  justified  itself.  Compared  with  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending,  com- 
pared with  the  millions  of  men  ^ve  have 
committed,  this  step  is  a  tinj'  one.  But 
there  is,  at  the  very  least,  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  it  would  help  us  to  make  use 
of  these  billions  and  millions  with  greater 
wisdom  and  sharper  effect. 


Cotton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotnu  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cotton 
Week  is  being  observed  throughout  the 
country.  The  Mair.  of  Cotton.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth McGee.  after  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe,  has  been  fittingly  welcomed  to 
her  home  town  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in 
my  district. 

The  importance  of  cotton  is  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  rccompanying  statement, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Cotton  and  YotJ 

As  jrou  read  this,  no  matter  where  you  a^re, 
you  can  reach  out  and  touch  cotton. 

If  it's  daytime  and  you're  fully  dressed, 
you  wlU  find  cotton  in  your  clothing  even  to 
your  shoes.  If  you're  in  bed  you  are  lying  oa 
cotton.  Even  if  you  read  this  in  the  tub, 
you  can  reach  out  and  touch  a  cotton  wash 
cloth  or  towel. 

Maybe  you  have  thought  of  cotton  a£  some- 
thing growing  in  a  field,  as  something  they 
use  m  textile  mills,  or  as  all  sorts  of  tilings 
in  your  favorite  stor".  Cotton  is  all  of  that, 
but  all  of  its  leads  to  you.  You  and  cotton 
depend  on  each  other  in  hundreds  of  ways — 
so  many  ways,  in  fact,  that  if  some  devll- 
Insplred  magician  should  wave  a  wand  and 
suddenly  take  cotton  away  from  you — 

Your  first  handicap  and  major  embarrass- 
ment is  the  immediate  disappearance  of  cot- 
ton from  your  clothing,  even  to  the  reinforce- 
ments in  your  hose,  and  the  laces  and  linings 
in  your  shoes,  "^ou  are  up  against  it  even 
to  get  home.  If  you  walk,  you  have  to  go 
barefooted  because  your  shoes  have  fallen 
apart  for  lack  of  cotton  stitching.  And  you 
cant  ride,  because  no  buss,  cab,  bicycle,  or 
railroad  car  runs  without  cotton  in  its  elec- 
tric wires,  tires,  seats,  or  other  parts. 

When  you  get  to  the  living  room,  you  find  a 
drastic  change.  The  malicious  magician  has 
removed  the  stroiig  cotton  tapes  that  held 
the  Venetian  blinds  or  has  taken  out  yotir 
cotton  shades.  The  l)eautiful  fresh  curtains 
and  drapes  are  gone  from  the  window*.    You 
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start  for  the  easy  chair  to  relax  and  puU 
yourself  together,  only  to  find  that  the  hand- 
some washable  slip  covers  have  been  taken 
away  and  the  soft  cotton  padding  has  van- 
ished. The  fioor  may  seem  more  Inviting 
than  the  naked  frame  and  springs  of  the  big 
chair,  but  Tone  is  the  cotton  cw  cottor.  stitch- 
ing from  the  rug  and  from  the  mat  beneath 
It. 

But  the  kitchen  Is  having  troubles,  too. 
with  no  cottonseed  oil  shortening  or  salad 
dressing,  and  no  meat  from  animals  fed  to 
tender  perfection  on  cottonseed  meal.  The 
electric  refrigerator  has  shortcircuited  be- 
cause of  no  cotton  windings  for  the  wires. 
And  there  is.  in  addition,  the  problem  of 
dish  cloths  and  towels  and  pot  holc'e.s. 

But  dinner  can  be  prepared.  If  there  Is  a 
ccal  (T  gas  Steve  in  the  house — no  kerosene 
because  of  the  cotton  wicks,  and  no  electric 
stove.  You  have  to  sit  on  the  bare  frame  of 
the  dining  chair  because  the  familiar  cotton- 
covered  seat  has  done  a  disappearing  act. 
Snowy  fresh  table  cloths  and  napkins  are  out 
unless  you  happen  to  have  some  pure  linen 
ones  around.  (Don't  forget  to  e_t  before 
dark,  for  the  cotton  wrappings  are  gone  from 
the  electric  wires  all  over  the  place,  and  lamps 
and  candles  are  no  good  without  cotton 
wicks  I 

A  bath  before  bed — and  what  would  be 
more  soothing  now  than  a  hot  bath  and 
then  a  rub-down  with  a  clean,  fresh  towel? 
But  that's  impossible  •  •  •  ther-  are  no 
towels,  no  wash  cloths,  no  bath  mats. 

And  so  to  bed.  But  hew  different  your 
bedroom  is  »onight.  The  antlcotton  ma?ic 
has  left  you  no  spread,  sheets,  or  pillow- 
cases. The  mattress  is  bare  of  ticking  and 
padding — you  will  probably  want  to  dis- 
card the  whole  thine,  because  even  the 
Inner  springs  are  no  lonper  boxed  in  cotton. 
You  can't  even  rest  your  weary  head  on 
yotir  pillow — with  no  cotton  ticking  It  Is 
now  only  a  pile  of  feathers. 

You  can't  hop  Into  the  family  car  and 
get  away  from  it  all — you  cant  even  use 
the  car  without  the  65  pounds  of  cotton 
that  should  be  In  its  various  parts.  To 
make  matters  still  worse,  you  can't  use 
the  telephone  or  radio — they  are  both  out 
of  order.  (It's  those  cotton-wound  wires 
again.) 

Minor  medical  care,  much  less  an  opera- 
tion, is  practically  out  of  the  question.  A 
doctor's  office  or  hospital  where  there  is  no 
gauze,  absorbent  cotton,  adhesive  tape.  X- 
ray  machine,  table  pads,  sheets,  mattresses, 
or  e*her  applicators  would  be  a  dangerous 
place. 

But  no  magician  could  do  that.  Cotton 
Is  with  and  around  you  day  and  night,  frc  m 
the  time  you  start  life  in  a  cotton  diaper 
to  the  time  the  undertaker  lays  ycu  on 
cotton  padding  In  a  casket.  From  cradle  to 
colQn,  and  every  day  of  every  year  in  be- 
tween, cotton  Is  serving  you  in  dozens  of 
ways  you  see  and  recognize,  and  in  hundreds 
of  witys  you  don't.  Cottons  service,  its 
certain  comf;>rt,  its  ea^y  washability,  its 
convenience  and  beauty  are  so  ever  present 
that  they  often  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Yes,  cotton  is  Important  to  you — so  Im- 
portant that  you  use  nearly  four  times  as 
much  of  It  as  of  all  other  fibers  combined. 

And  you  are  Important  to  cotton — tre- 
mendously Important.  Fifteen  million 
workers  on  cotton  farms.  In  cotton  factories, 
and  In  processing  plants  are  glad  when  you 
buy  a  spool  of  cotton  thread,  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, or  cotton  clothes  for  work  or  play 
or  dress.  They  are  glad  when  you  buy  flour 
or  feed  or  sugar  in  cotton  sacks,  when  you 
put  on  cotton  socks  or  hang  cotton  drapes 
or  curtains.  Because  you  mean  Jobs  and 
health  and  happiness  to  them. 

Ycu  and  cotton-you  two  have  done,  and 
can  do,  a  migh'i.y  lot  for  each  other. 


Repeal  of  Excise  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 


EXTIINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distilled 
spirit-s  excises  were  impo.sed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  1791  to  1802,  agiiin 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  World  War. 
and  a?ain  after  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 
During  ;he  whole  history  of  such  taxes  it 
has  been  argued  that  taxation  restricts 
drinking  of  the  beverages  on  which 
levied;  and  that  if  drinking  is  not 
stopped  by  taxation,  at  least  those  who 
drink  must  be  patriotic  about  it.  Their 
beverage  must  help  pay  for  the  war — civil 
war,  world  war,  or  cold  war — and  they 
must  drink  down  the  national  debt — 1791 
and  post -Work  War  II.  The  first  of  the 
purposes,  to  restrict  consumption,  is  not 
valid  other  than  in  wartime,  as  it  con- 
stitutes a  discriminiitory  burden  on  a 
necessity  and  an  unwarranted  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty.  The  excise  is 
not  justifiable  at  any  conceivable  sched- 
ule of  rates,  other  than  as  a  means  of 
picking  up  revenue  for  immediate  war 
purposes  when  no  other  revenue  resource 
is  available.  But  even  if  the  purposes  of 
the  tax  were  accepted,  the  rates  have 
been  so  immoderate  as  often  to  result  in 
a  confusion  of  purp>oses  and  to  thwart 
their  accomplishment. 

Repeal  of  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits 
is  urgent  now,  as  is  apparent  from  a  re- 
view of  the  character  of  the  tax  when  in 
operation.  First,  excise  rates  on  dis- 
tilled .spirits  have  been  so  high  as  to  cut 
into  the  yield  of  the  tax.  In  recognition 
of  this  effect,  the  tax  was  repealed  in 
1802,  and  rates  were  sharply  reduced 
after  the  Civil  War.  Following  the  re- 
duction in  rates  after  the  Civil  War,  this 
excise  became  the  principal  source  of 
Federal  internal  revenue,  from  1873  to 
1915.  Current  tax  rates,  established 
during  the  Second  World  War.  subject 
this  commodity  to  higher  excises  than 
are  applicable  to  any  other  commodity 
affected  by  wartime  excises.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  yield  of  the  tax  has  fallen  dur- 
ing a  period  of  expanding  adult  popula- 
tion, higher  incomes,  and  availability  of 
materials  of  manufacture.  Second,  the 
tax  has  been,  at  whatever  rates  levied, 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
sumers and  of  the  liberty  of  busint.ss  to 
pursue  and  develop  a  line  of  manufac- 
ture and  sale.  In  recent  years  the  ex- 
cise, levied  on  a  commodity  which  al- 
ways has  been  more  a  necessity  than  a 
luxury,  has  tended  to  lower  standard.s  of 
living,  and  to  bring  business  difficulties 
to  the  retail  and  manufacturing  firms 
engaged  in  the  industry'.  Diminishing 
returns  to  the  Government  have  been 
accompanied  by  loss  to  consumers  and 
to  the  producing  interests.  Third,  this 
excise,  urged  on  the  pretext  of  reform- 
ing the  public  morals  to  suit  certain 
conceptions  which  never  in  any  place 
have  been  universally  accepted  or  even 
long  accepted  by  a  majority,  has  always 


contributed  to  lawlessness.  It  led  to  the 
whisky  rebellion  in  its  earliest  days,  and 
in  later  periods  has  led  to  moonshining 
and  bootlegging.  It  contributes  toward 
intemperate  use  of  the  beverages  on 
which  it  is  levied. 

These  characteristics  of  the  exci.se  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

First.  The  rate  of  tax  established  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  is  $9  per  proof 
gallon.  This  rate  is  about  42  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  the  pric?  to  the  con- 
sumer— a  rate  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  the  highest  rate— 20  cents — levied  on 
any  other  commodity  subject  to  the  war- 
time exci.'-e  taxes.  The  late,  in  addi- 
tion, is  heaviest  on  the  workiiigman  or 
workingwoman  who  buys  less  expen- 
sive brands;  the  rate  does  not  go  up  or 
down  with  the  price  per  bottle.  The  re- 
pressive effects  of  the  tax  are  clear  in 
the  following  figures  showing  reductions 
in  revenues,  whisky  withdrawn,  and 
purchases  as  percent  of  .spendable  in- 
come: 


Fiscal  year 

Rcceipls  rom 

dLstilli'l- 
ypirits  tax 

Whisky  with- 
drawn, tax- 
paid 

1950  (6  monllis) 

1<.K9      

$7s,s.  ass.  000 

I,4.il.74l,'«)(l 

I,  r 

Tai  gallons 
52,674,004 

UMS 

53,  «>:>,  200 

1>M7 

1     7a-     *MI       I  <i 

.V*.  K2.',  r,7fi 
tki  L"1-  Ml  2 

liH.'....: 

1<44 ; 

I,.";!!!,  ,>o.=;.  (»iO 

018,311,  UUO 
.i 

03,s;M,224 
5S,  KVi.  !«2 

li»« 

87,91.1.  7U2 

yA2      

H  7oy,  171 

Distilled  spirits  purchases  as  percent  of  dis- 
posable income 

Fiscal  year:  j  Percent 

1049 L 2.0 

1943 2.0 

1947 2.  6 

194G 3.  2 

1915 2.9 

1944 _. 2.  « 

1943 ._ 2.4 

1942 2.  3 

losses  of  revenue  are  apparent  in  the 
yearj  since  .he  end  of  the  war.  Tax 
rates  have  g  ,r.°  beyond  the  point  of  di- 
minishing n  turns.  In  a  period  when 
the  adult  population  was  increased  by 
more  than  8  percent,  total  consumption 
of  taxed  spirits  declined,  and  in  a  period 
of  rising  incomes,  the  portion  spent  on 
spirits  fell.  The  tax  has  been  discrimi- 
natory against  the  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  distilled  spirits.  The  war 
portion  of  the  excise  rate  was  intention- 
ally discriminatory,  and  consequently  is 
peculiarly  unjustifiable  at  Lhe  present 
time.  The  cost  of  excises  exceeds  the 
cost  of  manufacture  by  7  or  J  times,  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  pattern  of  im- 
moderate rates.  At  that  ea.iier  period, 
rates  were  10  times  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. At  the  present,  as  at  the  earlier 
time,  the  rates  exceed  the  point  of  di- 
minishing returns. 

Second.  As  result  of  discriminatory 
taxation,  the  purchase  and  p/oduction  of 
whisky  and  hke  be\trages  is  not  regu- 
lated by  a  balancing  of  consumers'  de- 
sires and  purchasing  power  a  :;ainst  busi- 
ness costs,  but  by  arbitrary  legislation. 
The  tax  limits  the  operation  c  f  the  forces 
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of  a  free  market,  of  the  very  foundation 
of  economic  liberty.  As  has  been  re- 
marked of  the  tax  since  first  levied  In 
1791.  it  contravenes  individual  liberty. 
It  operates  in  the  same  direction  and 
tmder  the  same  animus,  as  the  prohi- 
bition amendment.  But,  unlike  prohi- 
bition, it  is  in  such  form  as  not  to  be  re- 
ferrable  to  popular  vote,  where  it  woxild 
be  rejected.  Its  infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  like  that  of  prohibition,  has 
brought  resistance  by  consumers.  Con- 
s'omer  resistance,  as  is  obvious  from  data 
already  quoted,  has  caused  a  loss  of  reve- 
nues and  has  become  burdensome  to  the 
distilling  and  to  the  retailing  industries. 
The  excise  makes  the  industry  incapable 
of  free  and  effective  competition  with 
other  Industries  for  the  consumer's 
dollars. 

The  depressive  effects  on  an  important 
Industry  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
period  of  growing  unemployment.  The 
distilled-spirits  industry  directly  employs 
800.000  persons.  There  are  773  produc- 
ing and  processing  units  in  26  different 
States,  and  184.000  retail  outlets,  prin- 
cipally small  businesses — in  47  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  retail 
outlets  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
owners  and  employees.  The  purchases 
made  by  the  distilling  Indu.':try  provide 
Indirect  emploj-ment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  In  other  industries. 
Overtaxation  of  distilled  spirits  jeopar- 
dizes the  markets  and  the  emploment  of 
all  these  industries  and  workers.  The 
tax  is  oppressive  to  those  arts  and  indus- 
tries which  require  distilled  spirits  as  a 
material  in  manufacturing.  This  al- 
ways is  characteri!;tic  of  such  excises. 
Today,  as  in  Civil  War  times,  the  tax  ex- 
ceeds the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  al- 
cohol which  goes  into  di-ug  items. 

Repeal  of  the  exci.«;e  would  free  pur- 
chasing power,  now  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  consumer  purchases  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  additional  volume.  More 
than  that,  it  would  make  available  pur- 
chasing power  which  would  move  into  all 
consumer  spending  channels,  benefiting 
the  entire  economic  system.  Low-in- 
come groups  in  particular  would  be  bene- 
fited, because  85  percent  of  all  distilled 
spirits  are  purchased  by  consumers  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  substantial  cut  in 
liquor  prices  would  permit  a  fuller  en- 
joyment of  leisure  time,  enabling  many 
people  to  entertain  more  frequently  and 
at  less  sacrifice.  A  substantial  contri- 
bution to  improved  business  and  to 
higher  standards  of  living  would  be  made 
possible  by  the  repeal  of  the  distilled- 
spirits  excise. 

Third.  An  excise,  which,  together  with 
State  taxes,  amounts  to  about  $2.05  on 
the  average  per  fifth  of  liquor,  is  so  high 
that  temperate  drinking  is  almost  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  many  working 
men  and  women.  The  excessive  cost 
makes  it  possible  to  drink  only  occa- 
sionally and  irregularly.  An  immoderate 
use  of  the  beverages  l)ecomes  more  likely 
as  use  becomes  more  Irregular  and  longer 
postponed.  - 

Excessive  cost  has  another  ob\ious  ancy 
more   readily    measurable    cons:qu?nce. 
It  increases  moonshining  and  booilcg- 


ging.  Evidence  of  this  Is  found  In  the 
Increase  by  46.4  percent  from  1946  to 
1949  in  the  producing  capacity  of  Illicit 
stills  seized  by  the  PederiU  Government. 
The  stills  seized  in  1949  by  the  Federal 
Government's  agents  alone,  not  Includ- 
ing State  seizures,  had  a  daily  capacity 
of  240.809  gallons.  This  represents  a  po- 
tential daily  loss  of  $2,137,281  in  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Goveriment  in  excise 
taxes  alone.  F\irther  looses  of  income 
and  other  taxes  would  be  involved.  The 
high  taxes  make  illicit  operations  ex- 
tremely profitable,  to  the  injury  of  legiti- 
mate business  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consumer  who  gets  a  lower-grade 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  repeal  of  the  excises 
would  benefit  consimiers  in  terms  of 
higher  standards  of  bving  and  greater  in- 
dividual bberty.  would  be  beneficial  to 
industry  generally,  woiid  reduce  law- 
lessness by  making  it  unprofitable,  and 
would  not  involve  commensurate  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 


Winning;  the  Peace 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSFNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  my  opening  state- 
ment in  a  panel  discussion  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Walter  Lippmaan,  newspaper 
columnist,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman.  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Mr.  Eugene  Holm.an, 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  before  the  thirty- eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  National  Chamber 
Building  here  in  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject Winning  the  Peace; 

Winking  the  Pe.ic« 

st.\tement  bt  represent attve  john  m. 
voets,  mat  2,  15  50 

As  a  mere  Member  of  the  Elouse,  my  view- 
point on  our  foreign  affairs  li  probably  very 
limited.  I  have  no  Inside,  advance  Infor- 
mation. We  House  Members  never  bear  offi- 
cially about  any  American  foreign  policy 
until  It  is  time  to  pay;  then  It  is  presented  as 
a  commitment  we  must  carry  out — or  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  policy  maliers 
know  very  little  about  the  House.  For  In- 
stance, the  President  said  last  Thursday  that 
he  hoped  tiie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  would  see  fit  to  £.dopt  the  Con- 
nally  plan  of  area  subcommittees  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding  and  confidence 
between  the  State  Ekepartraent  and  the 
Hcuse.  Well,  we  have  had  such  area  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  Foreiga  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  5  years,  and  the  President 
didn't  know  It.  Apparently  these  subcom- 
mittees did  not  bring  about  very  much 
Presidential  understanding.  As  for  confi- 
dence, we  might  have  more  of  it  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Deparunent.  if  they 
would.  Just  once  In  a  while,  take  tjs  into 
their  confidence. 

To  arrive  at  policies  for  winning  the  peace, 
we  need.  £rst  of  all,  a  reform  ;.n  some  policies 
and  poUtics  right  here  In  Washington. 


We   are   hearing  a   good   bit   these   days 

about  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  whether 
we  have  one  or  ought  to  have  one.  I  wlala 
we  had  a  real  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  but 
this  will  require  three  things:  first,  biparti- 
san consultation  before  the  policy  is  de- 
termined and  the  country  committed;  sec- 
ond, cooperation  dtiring  the  committee  and 
floor  consideration  of  legislation,  and  third, 
proper  credit  given  both  parties  for  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
policies.  In  order  to  have  a  working  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  politics  mtist  stop 
at  the  water "s  edge  not  only  in  the  spring 
when  bills  are  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  in  the 
fall  during  presidential  and  congressioniil 
campaigns. 

As  to  the  need  for  unity  In  foreign  policy: 
In  this  perilous  period  between  peace  and 
war,  I  believe  It  is  more  Important  for  our 
country  to  be  right  than  to  be  united.  His- 
tory is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  nations 
whose  people  were  united  in  the  wrong 
course. 

But  foreign  policies  on  which  we  can 
safely  unite  should  not  only  be  bipartisan, 
but  bicameral.  There  are  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  as  cur  foreign  policies  have 
become  more  and  more  expensive,  action  by 
the  so-called  lower  House  has  become  more 
and  more  Important,  and  Its  Members  are 
becoming  less  and  less  Inclined  to  furnish 
whatever  the  administration  wants,  merely 
because  it  has  been  approved  in  advance  by 
a  few  Senators  of  both  parties.  At  present, 
diplomatic  relations  are  strained  not  only 
between  Capitol  HUl  and  "Foggy  Bottom," 
where  the  State  Department  is  located,  but 
also  between  the  two  Chambers  on  the  Hill. 
One  st«p  toward  developing  policies  that 
win  win  the  peace,  would  be  for  not  only 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  the 
State  Department,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House,  to  get  together.  I  am  sure  the  Hou.';e 
Is  willing. 

Under  the  clrctimstances,  I  can  only  pre- 
sent my  own  Ideas  on  the  cold  war  from  a 
limited  viewpoint  and  based  on  such  in- 
formation as  you  all  have.  For  4  years  1 
have  felt  that  in  this  deadly  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  war  is  In- 
evitable unless  there  is  revolution  over  here 
or  over  there;  but  peace  Is  Inevitable  some 
day.  before  or  after  war,  and  this  time  we 
want  to  win  the  peace. 

How  wUl  we  know  we  have  won  the  peace? 
From  my  limited  viewpoint.  It  will  be  when 
we  can  safely  reduce  our  military  expendi- 
tures to  police  force  size;  when  we  wUl  not 
have  to  cope  with  spying,  sabotage,  and 
subversive  activities  in  Government  and 
other  key  spots,  directed  from  abroad  and 
desiened  to  overthrow  otir  Government. 

Sven  If  we  win  the  peace,  we  will  still  have 
problems  to  solve,  econcmic,  military,  po- 
litical, and  moral.  We  may  have  inflation 
or  depressions  or  bad  government;  we  are 
sure  to  have  arzuments  and  crime  and  cus- 
sedness.  Eternal  vigilance  wUl  continue  to 
be  the  price  of  liberty.  But  when  we  can 
safely  reduce  our  armaments  and  safely  re- 
duce oxir  loyalty  checks  here  at  home,  we 
wUl  have  won  the  cold  war. 

That  day  looks  a  long  way  off  right  now. 
I  have  voted  for  all  of  the  administration  s 
cold-war  measures  before  the  House  to  date: 
Voice  of  America,  Greek-Turkish  aid.  Mar- 
shall plan,  arms  aid.  point  4,  Increased  na- 
tional defense,  and  they  have  not  won  the 
cold  war.  Instead,  we  need  more  arms  and 
more  loyalty  checks  here  at  home  and  we 
are  on  the  way  to  bleeding  ourselves  whUe 
through  the  Insidious,  temporarily  painless, 
method  of  inflation  throvigh  an  unbalanced 
budget. 

Things  have  gone  wrong  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe. 

Asia  Is  being  overrun  by  the  Communists. 
We  could  have  prevented  it.    In  spite  of  the 
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<)^featUt  Attitude  of  Mesaxs.  Acheson  and 
Jessup.  «ho  follow  the  Lattlmore  line,  we 
might  still  change  the  re5Ult  In  China,  but 
only  If  our  policy  makers  change  their  minds 
or  if  we  change  policy  makers.  We  have  had 
a  bipartisan  China  policy  on  Capitol  Hill 
since  1947  and  it  is  written  into  law  In  the 
China  Aid  Act  cf  1948  and  that  act  Is  still 
the  law.  but  it  has  not  been  carried  out 
by  the  ELxecutlre.  Instead  it  has  been  evaded 
and  misconstrued  and  action  delayed  by 
these  charged  with  making  it  effective.  I 
have  seen  recent  letters  from  Formosa  from 
reliable  military  and  governmental  people, 
showing  how  the  furnishing  of  aid  now 
authorized  by  law  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment we  recognize  might  even  yet  be  effec- 
tive to  stop  Soviet  Russia  in  its  conquest 
of  Asia,  but  cur  policy  Is  still  to  relax  and 
enjoy  it.  I  feel  certam  that  we  cannot  win 
the  peace  while  Asia  is  going  Communist. 

In  western  Europe  we  have  done  our  part, 
but  the  nations  of  Europe  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  unity,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, that  is  their  only  salvation  in  war  or 
peace.  Paul  Hoffman  has  done  hlj  part. 
There  is  a  propaganda  of  ridicule  against 
him  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress encouraging  unification  of  Europe.  It 
Is  becoming  the  style  in  certain  quarters  to 
sneer  at  his  attempts  to  break  down  the  age- 
old  rivalries,  hatreds,  and  jealousies  that 
these  nations  can  no  longer  afford.  Right 
now  isolationism  In  Europe,  particularly  In 
Britain,  is  more  damaging  in  the  cold  war 
than  any  Isolationism  In  the  United  States. 
W-  cannot  win  the  peace  with  17  separate. 
Independent,  feeble  allfes  In  Europe. 

We  even  liave  columnists  who  preach 
isolation,  neutrality,  as  a  policy  we  should 
encourage  for  Japan,  Germany,  and  China. 
I  believed  in  neutrality  once.  I  thought  we 
could  remain  neutral.  I  found  out,  however, 
after  2  wars,  that  this  country  was  with 
neutrality  as  with  prohibition;  they  could 
take  it  <3T  leave  it.  but  they  always  left  it. 
In  this  present  deadly  struggle  we  will  find 
out  that  those  who  are  not  for  us,  for  the 
Bide  of  freedom,  will  soon  be  lined  up  against 
us.  whether  they  want  to  be  or  not.  We 
cannot  win  the  peace  with  a  neutrality  belt 
around  Russia. 

Point  4  will  not  win  the  peace.  Technical 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  Invest- 
ments are  fine  ideas,  but  neither  of  them  is 
bold  cr  new.  I  know  of  nothing  in  recent 
years  that  has  been  more  thoroughly  over- 
sold, here  and  abroad,  than  point  4.  I  was 
present  in  the  United  Nations  when  their 
point  4  program  was  adopted,  last  November. 
by  unanimous  vote,  with  no  abstentions. 
This  vote  caused  great  Joy  in  UN  circles,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  and  its  satellites  Joined  in 
the  vote  for  the  first  time  since  the  early 
days  of  the  UN,  but  it  aroused  my  suspicions. 
Coming  as  I  do  from  the  House  committee 
that  picks  up  the  check  on  our  foreign  aid 
commitments.  I  naturally  locked  Into  their 
resolution  to  see  what  the  unanimous  ar- 
rangements were  for  paying  for  this  United 
Nations  program.  I  found  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  payment  at  all.  Who  do  you  think 
these  59  nations  think  Is  going  to  pay  the 
btfgest  part  of  the  cost?  What  are  58  of 
tbOM  59  nations  going  to  say,  especially  the 
So\lets  and  their  satellites,  if  we  flinch  when 
we  are  handed  a  statement  for  the  total 
dollar  cost  of  their  program?  Point  4  is  still 
very  fuzzy  In  UN  and  United  States  thinking. 
If  It  is  cleared  up  and  carried  on  sensibly,  it 
can  mean  a  better  world  some  day,  but  It 
won't  win  ihe  peace. 

We  now  have  the  ITO  charter  before  our 
committee.  It  is  probably  the  most  excep- 
tional document  In  world  history.  While  It 
la  supposed  to  set  up  a  code  of  fair  practice 
for  all  international  trade,  over  90  percent  of 
world  trade,  except  our  own.  will  come  under 
the   exceptions  for  a  period  of  from  2   to 


possibly  15  years.  The  pressing  present 
problems  of  recovery,  balance  of  payments, 
outworn  historic  trade  preference  and  un- 
developed countries  are  not  solved,  but 
merely  excepted  and  accepted.  The  ITO  pro- 
posal is  5  years  old.  the  charter  Is  2  years 
old,  and  the  only  nation  In  the  world  that 
has  unconditionally  approved  It  Is  Lll)erla. 
ITO  will  not  win  the  peace. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  sounds  depressing.  It 
ought  to;  it  seems  so  to  me.  Perhaps,  even 
though  no  single  one  of  these  policies  will 
win  the  peace  alone,  a  combination  of  them 
will  help.  I  hope  so.  Do  we  have  any 
chance  to  win  the  peace?    I  think  so. 

I  am  still  for  a  policy  of  containment  of 
Russia.  No  more  territory  must  be  yielded 
by  the  free  people  to  Russian  aggression  or 
infiltration,  and  when  free  people  are  threat- 
ened, we  must  help.  This  policy  has  worked 
in  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  Trieste,  and 
western  Europe.  Where  It  was  not  tried,  as 
In  China,  we  have  lost.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
jjen.sive  policy.  We  must  reduce  the  cost  as 
postwar  recovery  progresses.  We  must  insist 
upon  mutual  aid;  other  nations  must  help 
themselves  and  each  other  and  us.  There 
are  two  great  risks  In  this  policy:  First,  we 
may  overstretch  our  resources,  and  second, 
we  may  get  Into  war.  Both  of  these  dangers 
threaten  If  we  abandon  containment  and  try 
neutrality,  appeasement,  or  Isolation.  We 
can  bleed  ourselves  white  arming  to  the 
teeth  here  at  home  and  If  we  finally  stand 
alone,  we  will  have  war.  I  have  seen  war- 
devastated  countries;  I  believe  our  policy 
should  be  based  on  having  our  wars  away 
from  home  if  possible.  This  policy  is  not  as 
selfish  as  It  sounds.  None  of  the  other  free 
nations  want  to  be  overrun  again,  because 
they  know  how  little  will  be  left  next  time 
for  liberation.  We  give  them  their  chance, 
too,  when  we  arrange  to  start  to  fight  along- 
side their  forces,  on  their  borders,  and  plan 
together  to  hold  the  arsenal  of  democfracy 
intact. 

But  we  need  to  take  the  offensive  on  the 
Ideological  front.  We  must  do  more  than 
tell  how  good  we  are  and  how  bad  the  Com- 
munists are.  What  is  the  greatest  need  of 
the  world  today?  Better  world  government. 
We  have  world  government  now,  but  it  is 
not  very  good.  A  United  Nations  paralyzed 
by  vetoes  and  walk-outs.  International  law 
as  set  forth  in  treaties  and  in  books,  plus  34 
other  international  organizations.  7  semi- 
autonomous  under  the  United  Nations.  10 
inter-American,  and  16  miscellaneous,  plus 
EC.\;  these  constitute  world  government  now. 
The^e  organizations.  Including  the  United 
Nations,  cost  the  United  States  three  or  four 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  failure  of  all  of 
them  to  give  us  military  security  costs  us 
about  $14,000,000,000  a  year  in  addition.  Our 
part  in  all  of  these  International  organiza- 
tions Is  carried  on  by  the  State  Department, 
which  costs  us  over  $100,000,000  a  year.  This 
Is  called  total  diplomacy.  I  think  we  need 
less  diplomacy  and  more  government  In 
International  affairs.  We  should  try  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  seek  its 
development  into  some  sort  of  world  organi- 
zation open  to  all  nations,  with  defined  and 
limited  powers  adequate  to  preserve  peace 
and  prevent  agijression  through  the  enact- 
ment, interpretation,  and  enforcement  of 
world  law.  Note  that  I  say  "open  to  all 
nations";  the  organization  might  not  include 
all  nations  at  the  start;  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  Include  Soviet  Russia  on  a  basis  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  us  without  a  revo- 
lutionary change  in  that  country,  but  such 
an  organization  should  leave  Its  doors  open 
for  nations  to  Join  who  can  and  will  comply 
with  Its  membership  requirements. 

The  principal  fo«s  of  Improved-world  gov- 
ernment are: 

1.  Communists. 

2.  Certain  patriotic  organizations. 


8.  The  diplomats. 

The  Communists  are  for  world  government, 
but  it  must  be  a  dictatorship  jf  the  prole- 
tariat ruled  from  Moscow  and  anything  else 
is  capitalist  imperialism. 

Certain  patriotic  groups  in  our  country  are 
expressing  opposition  to  anyth  ng  that  sur- 
renders any  of  our  sovereignty.  They  are  too 
late.  What  we  need  is  something  that  will 
regain  for  us  a  little  more  sovenlgnty.  What 
we  need  is  some  organization  where  our  vote 
counts  for  more  than  Luxembi  rg  or  Yemen. 
The  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  to 
decide  when  to  go  to  war.  AcMons  of  other 
powers  over  which  we  have  no  oontrol  at  all, 
not  even  a  vote,  have  thrtost  u; ,  unwillingly, 
I  think,  Into  two  world  wars.  We  want  at 
least  a  vote  next  time  and  we  want  a  vote 
equal  to  our  population  or  to  our  contribu- 
tion. We  do  not  want  to  be  relegated,  by 
ETurcpean  ideas  of  national  sovereignty  that 
are  only  about  300  years  old  and  already  cut- 
worn,  to  a  one-sixtieth  vote  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

The  diplomats  like  our  present  kind  of 
world  government.  The  United  Nations  at 
present  is  only  a  council  of  ambassadors. 
The  United  States  delegation  is  chosen  and 
instructed  by  the  President.  If  there  Is  to 
be  any  representation  of  the  minority,  the 
opposition  party,  the  President  selects  the 
representative  and  Instructs  him.  That  is 
the  diplomatic  way  of  life.  Running  the 
world  that  way  Is  total  diplomacy.  I  think 
we  want  decisions  on  world  questions  to  be 
made  by  representatives  of  people,  not  diplo- 
matic representatives.  We  need  more  cf  law 
and  less  of  the  fencing  of  diplomats,  to  win 
the  peace. 

These  are  generalities.  To  work  out  the 
details  of  better  world  government  Is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  work.  A  number  of  volun- 
tary groups  are  trying  It  now  and  they  dis- 
agree among  themselves,  are  misunderstood 
by  the  public,  and  are  ridiculed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  diplomats  whose  work  has  always 
ended  up  in  war.  What  is  needed  is  some 
Yankee  Ingenuity  and  some  American  know- 
how  and  resourcefulness  and  inventiveness, 
applied  to  international  political  problems. 
The  Government  will  not  do  it.  The  Council 
of  Etirope.  launched  at  Strasburg.  was  the 
work  primarily  of  European  statesmen  out  of 
power.  These  in  power  like  the  diplomatic 
way. 

Our  work  for  better  world  government 
should  be  the  spearhead  of  our  Ideological 
offensive,  when  we  talk  over  the  Voice  of 
America.  In  our  discussions  we  might  even 
feel  that  the  new  United  Nations  should 
guarantee  to  every  state,  as  our  Constitution 
does,  a  republican  form  of  governm.ent.  This 
may  have  astounding  results.  Remember, 
the  most  revolutionary  document  In  history 
is  not  the  Communist  manifesto  of  1848.  but 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776, 
which  declares  that  when  people  are  threat- 
ened with  "absolute  despotism  it  Is  their 
right,  it  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
ernment."' 

At  the  outset.  I  said  war  Is  inevitable  un- 
less there  is  revolution- here  or  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  We  want  a  revolutionary 
change  In  Russia.  To  obtain  It.  we  must 
never  again.  In  peace  or  war.  make  the  mis- 
take of  demanding  unconditional  surrender. 
We  must  remember  that  peace,  not  war,  is 
inevitable.  Holding  out  the  mailed  fist,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  hand  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Is  difficult,  but  we  must  learn 
to  do  it. 

Force  will  rule  the  world,  but  we  must 
depend  more  on  moral  force,  spiritual  force. 
Humanity  is  still  Incorrigibly  religious  and 
we  must  be  on  God's  side  In  the  struggle  for 
the  mlnda  and  hearts  of  men  against  godless, 
ruthless  communism.  To  win  the  peace,  we 
must  first  of  all  deserve  to  win. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  subject  of  legislation  regarding 
the  organizational  aspects  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  being  considered  as  indicated 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  Tolls, 
as  set  forth  in  House  Report  1304, 
EiRhty-first  Congress,  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  set  forth  in 
House  Document  4S0,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gre.ss,  in  which  was  transmitted  a  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

A  short  time  ago  a  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Willis  W.  Bradley,  sent  to 
me  an  editorial  published  in  the  March 
19c;0  Issue  of  Marine  Progress,  setting 
forth  the  viewpoint  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, as  understood  by  that  publication. 
In  order  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  views  expressed.  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  be  familiar 
with  the  article.  I  include  it  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Reoeganization 

Less  than  5  years  ago  the  first  moves  were 
made  In  respect  to  the  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  maritime  Industry 
was  first  apprised  of  the  tense  controversy 
that  subsequently  became  known  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Levels,  waged  by  the  proponents 
of  the  sea-level  canal  and  the  lock  type  with 
the  added  feature  of  a  terminal  lake  at  the 
Pacific  end  similar  in  function  to  that  of 
Gatun  Lake  at  the  Atlantic  end. 

In  the  subsequent  studies  it  was  reestab- 
lished that  the  tells  received  by  the  Canal 
authorities  were  expected  to  pay  for  whatever 
reconstruction  or  modification  that  was  to 
be  attempted.  An  alerted  shipping  Industry 
watched  developments  carefully,  and  later, 
when  Preslflent  Trimaan,  on  the  advice  of 
Canal  officials,  ordered  an  11-percent  in- 
crease in  toils,  the  protests  were  both  imme- 
diate and  forceful.  The  toll  Increase  was 
progressively  postponed  until  It  now  stands 
at  April  1.  but  with  every  likelihood  that  It 
will  be  either  rescinded  or  Indefinitely  post- 
poned until  the  entire  Panama  Canal  situa- 
tion Is  clarified,  not  only  as  to  the  proper 
rate  of  tolls  but  also  as  to  modification  so 
as  to  get  the  best  canal  poeslble. 

CHANCING    VALUES 

Since  the  atomic  bomb  was  develojjed  and 
with  a  hydrogen  bomb  In  the  making,  the 
question  of  defending  the  Canal  has  been 
relegated  to  a  position  considerably  t>elilnd 
other  factors  affecting  the  operation.  If  a 
successfully  placed  bomb  of  atomic  cr  hydo- 
gen  power  was  detonated  In  the  Canal  area 
there  would  be  a  deactivated  canal,  no  mat- 
ter whether  It  was  a  sea-level  waterway  or  a 
lock  canal.  That  leaves  the  marine  operat- 
ing factor  high  on  the  list  of  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  wtiatever  waterway  is  to  be 
developed. 

The  emphasis  on  tlie  coets  of  the  canal 
modernization  brought  attention  to  the  (ques- 
tion of  what  burden  the  tolls  now  carried, 
in  other  words  what  did  commercial  ship- 
ping pay  for  aside  from  being  taken  from 
one  ocean  to  another?  I  developed  that  tolls 
were  paying  for  practically  aU  expenses  of 
operating  the  Canal  2jone,  such  as  schools, 
administration  expenses  of  all  kinds,  main- 


tenance of  cemeteries,  transit  of  Government 
vessels,  highways,  garbage  disposal,  police 
and  fire  departments,  and  many  others.  It 
Is  the  contention  of  the  shipping  industry 
that  these  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the 
4jEpartments  responsible  and  not  charged 
against  the  transits  of  the  ^vaterways. 

As  a  result  of  the  Interest  the  tolls  ques- 
tion has  stirred  up,  pltis  the  ever-pre£ent 
question  of  adequate  modernization,  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  the  President 
Informed  the  Speaker  of  th?  House  that  he 
had  Issued  two  Executive  orders,  one  dele- 
gating to  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  authority  to  determine  the  Internal  or- 
ganization of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
second  which  transfers  certain  business  op- 
erations from  the  Panama  Canal  to  tlie 
Panama  Railroad  Company.  The  object  of 
this  last  is  to  facilitate  future  transfer  of 
all  business  operations  to  the  Company. 
These  moves  were  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  but  the  President  said  that  there 
were  others  that  required  congressional 
action. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  authority  to 
transfer  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company.  The  second  Is  for  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  Panama  Ra-J- 
road  Company  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. Third,  to  authorize  the  Company's 
board  cf  directors  to  establish  toll  rates,  sub- 
ject to  the  President's  approval.  Fourth, 
permit  the  company  to  retain  and  utUlze  toll 
revenues  and,  fifth,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  company  to  cover  losses  which 
might  result  from  changes  in  economic 
conditions. 

Tlie  President  recommended  legislation  to 
bring  about  these  changes. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Last  Augtist  the  President  ordered  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Canal's  organizational  aspects  and  this  study 
has  recently  been  completed  and  the  report 
to  the  President  made.  In  Its  study  the 
Bureau  uncovered  a  number  of  factors  that 
have  tended  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more 
fle.vible  operation  of  the  Canal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  discovered  that  the  executive  order 
issued  by  President  Wilson  in  1914  outlining 
how  the  Canal  should  be  operated  is  still  the 
only  order  In  force  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Bureau  also  Informed  the  President 
that  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  as  a  cor- 
poration owned  by  the  Government,  was  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  was  run  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis,  had  control  of  its  revenues 
insofar  as  operation,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
pansion were  considered  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  such  surpltis  as  was  earned  in  the 
form  of  a  dividend.  The  Panama  Canal,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  Government  aigency,  its 
revenues  are  turned  over  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  money  for  its  opera- 
tion, etc  ,  comes  from  an  appropriation  by 
the  Congress. 

TOLLS  POLICY 

The  controversial  tolls  situation  was 
studied  by  the  Bureau  and  the  report  made 
on  this  phase  of  its  studies  was  as  foUows: 

"The  treatment  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Panama  Canal  as  separate 
entitles  for  financial  and  accotinting  pur- 
poses has  not  provided  a  clear  basis  for  • 
sound  tolls  policy.  Although  the  1937  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Panama  Canal  Tolls  and 
Vessel  Measurement  recommended  that  in 
considering  expenses  and  revenues  the  Canal 
and  its  adjuncu.  Including  the  corporation, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  single  enterprise,  tills 
practice  has  not  been  followed. 

"Under  the  existing  formula,  revenuea 
from  tolls,  togetlier  with  profits  from  the 
Canal's  business  (^jerations  and  miscellane- 
ous revenues  from  licenses,  fizies,  etc.,  are 


expected  to  produce  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (including  civil  government,  health, 
and  sanitation)  and  a  3  percent  return  on 
the  cnpltal  investment.  Neither  the  reve- 
nues nor  the  expenses  of  the  corporation  are 
Included  In  the  tolls  base.  Consequently, 
the  Canal  would  now  automatically  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  any  btislness 
activity  transferred  from  It  to  the  corpora- 
tion. This  fact  has  naturally  led  to  opposi- 
tion by  the  shipping  Industry  to  any  sucH 
trarsfers. 

"No  uniform  pattern  has  been  established 
for  allocating  to  the  corporatior  Its  share  of 
the  civil  government,  health,  and  sanitation. 
The  corporation  Is  required  to  pay  for  hos- 
pitalization of  Its  employees  (but  not  out- 
patient care  and  dispensary  service),  garbage 
collection,  police  and  fire  protection  of  Its 
own  facilities,  but  It  contributes  nothing 
toward  the  upkeep  of  municipal  police  and 
fire  protection,  the  Canal  Zone  school  system, 
cemetertes,  streets,  highways,  and  sewers. 
The  cost  of  the  latter  services  Is  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  Panama  Canal.  The  corpora- 
tion docs  be.ir  Its  full  share  of  the  costs  of 
overhead  administration,  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  accounting  department,  and  so 
forth 

"The  most  controversial  aspects  of  tolls 
policy  are  (1)  the  Interest  charge  on  the 
capital  investment:  and  (2)  the  question  of 
whether  any  of  the  costs  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  the  Canal  should 
be  allocated  to  national  defense. 

"The  principle  that  Federal  business  enter- 
prises should  pay  a  rate  of  retvirn  on  the 
Government's  Investment  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  money  to  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
settled.  The  President  recommended  in  his 
1948  budget  message  that  'Corporations 
should  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  full  cost  of  the  money  advanced 
to  the  corporation.'  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  adjuncts  should 
be  exempted  from  payment  of  Interest  since 
they  are  essentially  Federal  business  enter- 
prises. However,  at  current  average  long- 
term  rates  the  Panama  Canal  would  be 
required  to  pay  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  2.3  rather  than  3  percent. 

"Whether  any  part  of  the  capital  costs  of 
the  Canal  should  be  allocated  to  national 
defense  presents  a  problem  to  which  there  is 
no  positive  answer.  The  Canal  admittedly 
does  serve  a  dual  purpose — defense  and  cmn- 
merce.  However,  any  attempt  to  establish 
which  purpose  was  primary  at  the  time  the 
Canal  was  built  would  b«  an  utterly  fruit- 
less undertaking.  An  equal  number  of  state- 
ments on  either  side  can  be  found,  often  by 
the  same  Individual,  to  support  whatever 
conclusion  one  wants  to  reach. 

"Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
In  1931.  and  by  the  special  committee  la 
1937  determined  that  no  major  part  of  the 
capital  costs  of  the  Panama  Canal  should 
be  allocated  to  national  defense.  The  only 
additional  feature  of  the  Canal  which  might 
not  have  been  Included  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed exclusively  for  commercial  use  is 
the  Increase  in  the  width  of  the  locks  from 
100  to  110  feet.  Actually  the  additional 
width  has  been  an  important  factor  in  facili- 
tating the  approach  to,  and  handling  of.  com- 
mercial vessels  In  the  locks.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  significant  added  costs  in 
the  construction  *  of  the  Canal  attributable 
solely  to  national  defense. 

"The  subsidy  to  national  defense  comes 
not  from  a  failure  to  allocate  capital  costs 
but  from  the  fact  that  military  and  other 
Government  vessels  do  not  pay  tolls.  While 
a  record  is  maintained  of  such  free  transits, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  them  in  the  tolls 
base.  This  policy  stems  fnxn  an  interpreta- 
tion of  an  Attorney  General's  opinion  in  1915. 
That  interpretation  need  not  be  controlling 
for,  while  the  Attorney  General  did  hold  that 
tree  transits  would  not  constitute  a  treaty 
violation,  he  did  not  rule  that  It  would  be 
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Illegal  either  to  require  the  payment  of  tolls 
by  Government  vessels,  or  to  credit  them  In 
the  tolls  base. 

'The  cost  of  transiting  a  military  vessel 
throueh  the  Canal  is  Just  as  much  a  national- 
defense  cost  as  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
Teasel  itrelf.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  essential 
part  of  the  cost  of  operatlns;  and  tnaintaln- 
tog  the  Canal  Yet.  the  cost  of  free  trar-fits 
to  now  included  with  the  other  costs  which 
tiM  commercial  user  of  the  Canal  is  expected 
to  meet  by  the  payment  of  tells.  While 
durin?  the  period  from  1921  to  1939.  free 
transits  have  averaged  4  1  percent  of  total 
Canal  tolls,  during  what  may  be  considered 
the  «ar  years  (1940-45 >  the  volume  of  free 
transits  areraged  262  percent,  and  in  1945 
reached  64  5  percent.  The  total  amount  of 
free  tells  from  1921  to  1949  amounted  to 
»64.194.S74. 

•The  military  p>av  for  most  of  the  other 
•ervlces  which  they  obtain  from  the  Panama 
Canal,  such  as  hospitalization,  water,  elec- 
tricity. ?arba?e  collection,  etc.  The  only 
major  item  of  this  type  for  which  the  mill- 
tarr  do  not  pay  is  the  school  facilities  for 
children  of  military  personnel  and  civilian 
personnel  employed  by  the  military.  Over 
45  percent  of  the  school  population  of  the 
United  States  rate  schools  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  children  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  armed  forces  or  employed  by 
the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

"The  Coast  Guard  reimburses  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  maintenance  of  two  of  the 
moat  distant  offshore  lighthouses,  but  the 
Canal  meets  the  cost  of  the  other  offshore 
lighthouses. 

"To  li>3ic  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  Canal  receives  certain  services  from  the 
military  without  reimbursement  These 
consist  principally  of  Army  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  with  the  Canal. 
Salaries  paid  by  the  military  to  such  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  amount  to  approxi- 
mately M30.000  per  annum." 

TaANsrra  or  the  can.u. 

There  has  been  considerable  opposition  to 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommendation 
that.  "There  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  grouping  of  all  major 
nonrcgulatory  transportation  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government."  This  means,  ac- 
cording to  some  officials  the  inclusion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  while  to  others  it  means 
nothing  cf  the  kind  The  Budget  Bureau 
report  agrees  »ith  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  stated  that  the  Canal  would  clearly 
come  under  the  definition  of  a  transporta- 
tion activity.  The  Bureau  also  sees  that 
some  of  the  disputes  that  arise  could  be  eas- 
ily settled  by  such  a  change.  It  reported  to 
the  President.  "The  Governor  under  existing 
arrangements  operates  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage when  he  attempts  to  p)ersuade  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  overrule  his  military 
advUers  Often  the  best  he  can  hope  for 
la  no  action.  Some  of  these  questions  could 
undoubtedly  be  settled  more  expeditiously 
by  acrt>ss-the-board  discussions  between  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  would  only  be  on  rare  occasions 
that  unresolved  Issues  would  have  to  be  tak- 
en to  the  President." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YC?RK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  NTULTER.      Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
usual    clear    and    penetrating    way    of 


thinking  and  expressing  his  thoughts, 
the  noted  columni.^t  Walter  Lippmann 
analyzes  the  recent  address  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  particularly  that  part  of  his 
address  in  which  the  former  President 
advocates  a  reorganization  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  effect  this  would  have  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  ine.~capable 
meaning  of  such  a  step  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Lippmann  as  a  withdrawal 
to  isolation.  I  believe  every  Member 
of  this  House  should  give  thought  to  this 
matter,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  plac- 
ing Mr.  Lippmann's  column  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  1, 1950, 
in  the  Record: 

Today  .*nd  Tomof.kow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

COMMtTNISM   ANB  THE   ISOLATIONISTS 

Mr.  Hoover's  address  to  the  American 
Nev.-spaper  Publishers  Association  will  help 
many  who  have  been  trying  to  understand 
the  views  and  the  intentions  of  the  old- 
guard  Republicans.  The  main  puzzle  has 
been  how  to  reconcile  their  warlike  and 
crusading  fervor  against  communism  and 
Soviet  Russia  with  their  growing  opposition 
to  ERP.  military  aid.  point  4.  and  all  the 
other  measures  of  that  sort.  The  old-guard 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  talk  as  If  they 
were  about  to  advocate  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  Increasingly  they  are  disposed  to  vote  as 
isolationists. 

Mr.  Hoover's  speech  provides  the  key  to 
this  paradox.  It  is  that  the  old-guard  Re- 
publicans wish  us  to  retire  into  isolation 
during  a  great  roar  of  anti-Communist 
noises. 

"The  world  needs."  said  Mr.  Hoover.  "mobU- 
izatlon  aga'inst  this  creeping  Red  imperial- 
Ism.  The  United  States  needs  to  know  who 
are  with  us  in  the  cold  war  against  these 
practices  and  whom  we  can  depend  on." 
With  these  bold,  brave,  and  resounding 
words,  Mr.  Hoover  declared:  "Therefore  I 
have  a  proposal  to  make." 

And  what  was  the  proposal  he  had  to 
make?  It  was  that  If  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  reorganized  without  the  Commu- 
nist nations.  If.  In  other  words  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  cannot  be  expelled, 
then  a  definite  new  united  front  should  be 
organized  cf  those  people  who  disavow  com- 
munism. In  plain  English  Mr.  Hoover  is 
advising  us  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations  and  therefore  to  break  it  up.  and 
then  to  form  a  new  united  front  of  those 
who  disavow  communism.  In  his  view,  ap- 
parently any  nation  which  does  not  vote  to 
expel  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  from 
the  United  Nations  has  not  disavowed  com- 
munism. 

Mr  Hoover's  new  united  front,  which  he 
would  organize  after  withdrawing  from  the 
United  Nations,  Is,  he  says,  "specifically  not 
a  propoeed  extension  of  a  military  alliance  or 
any  color  of  it.  It  is  a  proposal  based  solely 
upon  moral,  spiritual,  and  defense  (sic) 
foundations."  Mr.  Hoover  made  it  quite 
plain  elsewhere  in  his  speech  that  he  means 
it  when  he  says  that  the  united  front  is  not 
to  have  the  color  of  an  alliance.  For  at  every 
oppxjrtunlty  in  his  address  he  sneered  at  the 
idea  of  helping  countries  which,  when  they 
oppose  Soviet  Russia,  run  risks  and  need 
support.  Thus,  of  military  aid.  Mr.  Hoover 
could  say  only  "in  persistence  of  an  old  habit 
we  are  taking  up  the  check." 

So  the  new  united  front.  If  Mr.  Hoo%-er  has 
Ms  way,  wUl  consist  of  the  United  States  plus 
those  nations  which,  without  costs  to  the 
United  Slates,  feel  able  unaided  to  take  such 
a  vital  stand.  Thus,  Mr  Hoover's  new  united 
front  against  communism  is  not  very  new. 
It  Is  certainly  not  very  united.  It  is  not 
much  of  a  front.  It  is  a  proposal  to  scuttle 
the  United  Nations,  and — though  Mr  Hoover 
dues  not  quite  say  so— the  existing  western 


framework  of  collaboration  through  the  secu- 
rity pact  and  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  new  united  front  against  communism, 
as  Mr.  Hoover  virtually  admitted,  is  the  new 
isolationism.  "It  may  be."  he  said,  "that 
the  non-Communist  world  Is  not  willing  to 
take  such  a  vital  stand  " — not  willing,  that  la 
to  say.  to  WTeck  the  United  Nations,  not  will- 
ing to  challenge  the  Soviet  imperial  power 
without  guarantees,  alliances,  and  supp>ort. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  prepared  to  see  the  new  united 
front  come  to  nothing.  Indeed,  he  expects 
It  to  come  to  nothing,  saying  that  "It  may  be 
the  non-Communist  world  is  not  willing" 
to  follow  him.  What  then?  "At  least  it 
would  clarify  what  we  have  to  do."  What 
do  we  have  to  do?  Mr.  Hoover  never  quite 
clarified  that.  But  what  he  means  oozes  out 
of  every  phrase  in  his  address.  He  proposes 
to  live  alone,  associated  only  with  those  who 
are  as  purely  and  perfectly  anti-Communist 
as  he  feels  he  Is.  If  the  American  people 
would  follow  him,  they  would  then  have  re- 
pudiated the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  Indeed  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  it  has  developed  since  Mr.  Hoover 
left  the  White  House.  Again  we  would  with- 
draw into  isolation — there  to  brood  once 
again  upon  our  own  moral  superiority. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  new  isolationism 
works:  how  with  the  drums  and  the  trumpets 
of  an  anti-Communist  crusade  the  old  guard 
Is  beating  a  retreat  from  what  Mr.  Hoover 
calls,  truly  enough,  "an  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous cold  war."  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  it 
all  much  plainer,  and  that,  in  a  way,  was  a 
public  service. 


World  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MA3S.\CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  include  an  article  on  World  Gov- 
ernment, by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1,  1950,  issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Mr.  Stokes'  comments  on  and  review  of 
this  important  subject  are  timely, 
thought  provoking,  and  very  interesting. 
They  illustrate  quite  vividly  that  "hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  heart." 
especially  for  peace  in  this  modern, 
troubled  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington.  May  1.— When  things  look 
discouraging,  as  they  do  now  in  the  world, 
it  Is  helpful — without  being  poUyannlsh 
about  It — to  look  at  the  constructive  efforts 
being  made  for  peace  and  to  recognize  the 
real  vigor  they  possess  despite  all  distrac- 
tions. 

More  than  ever  is  there  reason  for  re- 
doubling those  efforts  through  organized  ac- 
tivity. 

Cold  war  tension  is  perhaps  at  its  peak 
as  we  observe  this  week  the  Qfth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  that  meeting  In  San 
Francisco  that  created   the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  still  is  a  going  in- 
stitution. It  is  doing  lots  of  good  through- 
out the  world  through  various  of  Its  agencies, 
slowly  spreading  understanding  and  good 
will  in  many  ways,  even  though  it  is  handi- 
capped In  tackling  stime  of  the  major  di- 
lemmas that  confront  the  world  because  of 
the  Impasse  between  us  and  Russia. 
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Last  week,  slmultaneotisly,  there  were  also 
observances  up  and  down  our  land,  for  which 
governors  of  States  and  mayors  of  cities  had 
Issued  proclamations,  to  campaign  anew  for 
the  next  step — for  a  world  federal  govern- 
ment with  world  law.  This  is  the  only  way. 
In  the  end,  to  check  the  recurring  violators 
of  peace,  the  aggressors  who  seem  to  rise 
periodically  through  history,  a  manifestation 
of  distorted  human  nature  and  greed  for 
power  that  we  probably  always  will  have  with 
us,  human  nature  being  what  It  is. 

FOK    WOBLD   GOVERNMENT 

The  vigor  of  this  movement  in  our  Nation 
was  being  exhibited  last  week  In  earnest  men 
and  women  who.  In  Increasing  numbers, 
gathered  together  in  public  meetings.  Includ- 
ing church  meetings  and  other  specially  ar- 
ranged functions,  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
peace  under  world  law. 

Tliey  turned  aside  from  the  disturbing 
news  of  the  day  to  look  hopefully  forward 
and  to  intensify  their  activity  before  it  is 
too  late. 

How  effective  these  people  have  been — and 
there  are  millions  of  them  supporting  plans 
for  strengthening  union  among  nations  of 
the  world — is  revealed  in  checking  over 
achievements,  which  it  is  well  to  do  at  this 
time. 

Pending  in  Congress  are  several  fM-oposals 
looking  toward  this  objective  which  are  pub- 
licly supported,  in  one  form  or  another,  by 
more  than  a  third  of  the  m.embershlp  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Twenty-one  State  legis- 
latures have  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the 
Idea  of  world  federation,  which  shows  the 
grass-roots  pressure  beTiind  It.  Five  of  these 
States — Connecticut,  Florida.  Maine.  New 
Jersey,  and  North  Carolina — have  adopted 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  caU  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  a  constitutional  amendmeut 
to  "expedite  and  insure  American  participa- 
tion In  a  world  federal  government  open  to 
all  nations." 

SAYS  OPPOSrriON  COMMrNIST 

Supporters  of  the  various  proposals  Include 
persons  from  all  walks  of  Ufe  and  of  all  ranks, 
high  and  low — a  great  middle  group.  The 
noisy  opposition  Is  agitated  by  Communists 
on  the  extreme  left  and  by  groups  of  the 
extreme  right,  a  familiar  combination. 

Nor  is  the  worid  federation  movement  con- 
fined to  this  country.  It  is  active  and  grow- 
ing In  strength  all  around  Khe  globe.  There 
are  live  and  alert  world  federation  groups 
now  in  Canada.  China.  Denmark,  England, 
Finland.  France,  Germany,  Greece,  India, 
Italy,  Japan.  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands. 
New  Zealand.  Norway,  the  Philippines,  and 
Poland.  Significant  is  the  fact  that  France, 
Italy,  and  West  Germany  have  causes  in 
their  new  constitutions  enabling  them  to 
participate  In  a  world  federation  when  other 
nations  agree  to  create  It,  so  that  no  further 
authority  is  needed  in  those  cases. 

All  of  this  has  real  meaning,  which  It  is 
hopeful  to  consider  now  in  the  flood  of  de- 
pressing news.  It  shows  that  mUlions  of 
people  all  over  the  world  are  thinking,  speak- 
ing out  for  themselves,  and  working. 


Hon.  Hyman  Rayfiel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  of 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  was  grieved 
several  weeks  ago  at  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  finest  and  most-beloved  citizens,  for- 


mer Judge  Hyman  Rayfiel,  who  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  89.  He  was  the  father 
of  our  former  colleague  in  this  House, 
Leo  F.  Rayfiel,  who  now  graces  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

Hyman  Rayfiel  was  a  great  scholar  of 
the  old  school,  one  who  was  as  well  versed 
in  modern  law  as  in  the  ancient  trea- 
tises of  the  Hebrew  Talmud.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  yet 
tolerant  of  men  of  all  faiths;  he  was  a 
man  of  high  ethical  character.  He  never 
forgot  the  humble  beginnings  from 
which  he  stemmed.  A  penniless  immi- 
grant from  eastern  Europe,  he  found 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful  in  this 
counti-y.  He  loved  his  adopted  land  with 
unbounded  devotion.  His  service  to  his 
community  was  attested  to  by  the 
throngs  who  attended  his  funeral.  Tliey 
came  from  every  walk  of  life,  public  and 
private. 

I  had  known  Hyman  Rayfiel  for  many 
years.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him.  As 
humble  worker  or  merchant,  as  court  in- 
terpreter or  clerk,  as  lawyer,  magistrate 
or  special  sessions  justice,  he  was  the 
genial  philosopher  always  teaching 
brotherly  love.    He  will  be  missed  by  all. 

The  following  tribute  appeared  in  the 
Brooklj-n  Eagle  of  April  30.  1950: 
Htman    Ratfikl,    FaizND    to    Evert    LrviNO 
Thing  That  Crossed  His  Path 
(By  Katherlne  Dangerfleld) 

Easter  Sunday  I  went  to  a  ftmeral  home  in 
Church  Avenue  for  a  last  look  at  Hyman  Ray- 
fiel. I  shall  not  call  him  former  Bdaglstrate 
Rayfiel  nor  former  Special  Sessions  Justice 
Rayfiel  because  I  did  not  know  him,  never 
saw  him  after  he  had  achieved  these  dis- 
tinctions. It  was  in  the  New  Jersey  Avenue 
police  court  that  I  knew  him,  beginning  when 
that  court  opened  in  1907  and  he  became 
chief  clerk.  He  was  new  to  his  Job  and  I 
was  not  old  in  mine — court  clerk  and  petti- 
coat cub  reporter. 

In  my  minds  eye  I  can  see  him  now  seated 
at  his  desk  in  the  complaint  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  what  was  once  the  home  of 
the  Brighton  Athletic  Club.  He  is  scatter- 
ing kernels  of  corn  to  a  dozen  pigeons  which 
flock  through  the  open  windows.  It  is  8 
In  the  afternoon  and  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
sordid  grind  of  the  police  court.  The  pigeons 
are  his  friends  and  he  is  theirs.  They 
perch  on  his  shoulders  and  feed  from  his 
hands.  When  he  calls  to  them  they  answer 
with  a  cooing  that  can  be  heard  out  in  the 
reporter's  room — the  only  blessed  sound  to 
drown  out  the  court's  babble  of  tears,  prayers, 
oaths,  and  bitter  laughter. 

His  desk  is  the  common  roll -top  piece  of 
office  furniture,  but  there  are  several  things 
about  It  which  make  It  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  You  discover  there  a  few  things 
never  found  on  any  other  business  desk. 
First  there  Is  that  dish  of  com  from  which 
the  pigeons  help  themselves  when  the  chief 
clerk  is  busy  with  complaints.  Then  there  is 
a  brass  coiled  snake,  a  sly- looking  thing  with 
venomous  cunning  in  its  eyes,  and  a  forked 
tongue  ready  to  strike.  The  chief  clerk  tells 
me  he  would  not  be  without  that  coiled  snake 
on  his  desk.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  when 
he  finds  in  a  complainant  the  same  sly  look, 
the  same  venomous  cunning  In  the  eye.  and 
the  same  forked  tongue  ready  to  strike. 

SZE    NOT,    HEAR    NOT,    SPEAK    HOT 

Above  the  snake  hangs  a  small  bronze 
tablet  of  Hebrew  characters;  the  same  to 
be  found  on  the  doorpost  of  any  Jewish 
home.  Beside  it,  where  his  eyes  rest  upon 
it  every  time  he  lifts  his  head.  Kipling's 
poem.  "If  you  can  kf?ep  yotir  head  when  all 
aroiuid  you  are  Ic.ng  theirs,  and  blaming 


It  on  you."  Under  the  poem  a  book  written 
In  ancient  Hebrew,  its  contents  old  when 
Christianity  began,  and  close  by  two  antique 
Arabic  figures,  a  philosopher  and  a  warrior. 
There,  too.  are  the  three  little  monk:'ys  of 
the  Chinese — See  Not,  Hear  Not.  Speak  Not. 

All  of  these  things  are  net  Just  ornaments 
or  knickknacks  on  aman's  desk.  To  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  police  cctnrt 
they  are  fingers  pointing  out  the  way.  Be- 
tween that  hoary  little  volume  en  his  desk 
and  the  complaints  which  he  makes  out 
there  is  a  long  road  running  through  cen- 
turies, but  the  sinful  and  the  sorrowful  who 
wear  a  beaten  track  up  the  courthouse  steps 
to  the  complaint  room  have  reasc^  to  know 
that  between  the  two  there  is  a  very  close 
communion;  for  many  a  wound  has  been 
healed,  many  a  shame  kept  bidder  from  the 
world,  many  a  life  redeemed,  because  Hy- 
man Rayflel  regulates  his  life  by  those  yel- 
lowed pages,  every  line  of  which  breathes 
kindness,  charity,  Justice,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  police  cotirt, 
as  a  petticoat  cub  I  am  often  up  asainst 
it.  There  I  am  competing  with  seasoned 
newsmen  from  all  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
papers,  some  of  them  veterans  from  head- 
quarters and  city  hall.  My  big  worry  Is  my 
Job.  I  have  to  make  good  or  lose  it.  I  can- 
not afford  to  lose  it.  I  need  the  Job.  need 
It  desperately,  and  the  money  It  pays.  Some- 
times I  do  not  Bleep  nights  thmkmg  about 
It.  This  especially  when  copy  falls  down, 
city  editors  wax  cantankerous,  and  the  whole 
world  seems  to  go  wrong.  Then  I  bet£ike 
myself  to  the  complaint  room  i.nd  unburden 
myself  to  Hyman  Rayflel.  He  hears  me  with 
Infinite  patience,  a  quiet  smile  in  his  deep 
gray  eyes. 

COARSE  TABS.  EMPTY  PtJRSE 

After  I  have  exhausted  myself  with  petty 
complainings,  he  tells  me  of  his  own  early 
struggles,  of  the  hard  road  he  has  traveled; 
the  early  misfortunes  which  dogged  his  steps; 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome;  the  difB- 
cultles  he  had  to  surmount,  the  hod  he  car- 
ried; the  horsecar  he  drove;  the  coarse  fare 
and  the  empty  purse.  He  winds  up  by  read- 
ing to  me  a  little  from  Moses,  from  Buddha 
and  Christ,  until  I  feel  that  I  am  a  weak, 
dissatisfied  creature  unworthy  of  many  bless- 
ings and  opportunities  enjoyed.  And  then 
when  he  leaves  his  desk  to  lend  a  support- 
ing arm  to  tottering  steps,  maybe  those  of 
fishmonger  or  a  charwoman;  when  I  note 
him  lift  his  hat  to  an  aged  beggar  woman 
who  smells  of  salt  herring;  and  when  I  see 
him  give  of  his  substance  to  white  and  black, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  to  Catholic  and  Protestant; 
see  him  pay  small  fines  to  keep  small  of- 
fenders out  of  JaU.  I  deny  that  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  poUce  court  be- 
longs to  any  special  race  or  creed.  I  hold 
him  God's  gilt  to  a  troubled  world. 

He  was  in  his  forties  when  he  came  to  the 
New  Jersey  Aventie  police  court.  He  was 
born  In  Austria.  When  he  came  to  this 
country  he  carried  his  earthly  possessions 
In  a  small  bundle.  He  was  poor,  so  poor 
in  fact  that  later  he  wondered  how  he  ever 
got  by  Ellis  Island.  An  Irish  contractor, 
one  Patrick  Mooney.  of  New  Brunswick.  Can- 
ada, gave  him  his  first  Job  as  a  hod  carrier. 
He  carried  with  him  to  New  Jersey  Avenue — 
and  maybe  to  his  grave — the  envelope  In 
which  he  received  his  first  pay  for  that  hod- 
carrier's  stint,  and  the  calloused  shoulder 
which  the  hod  left  to  him.  Under  tbat  hod 
his  health  broke  down,  and  then  he  took  a 
Job  in  Meyerbeer's  sUk  mills  at  Hobcken, 
N.  J.,  and  later  became  a  conductor  on  the 
Second  Avenue  trolley  line  in  New  York. 

Hyman  Rayfiel  was  30  years  old  and  had 
eight  children  when  he  began  to  study  law. 
Long  before,  whUe  working  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories, he  had  studied  at  night,  keeping  him- 
self awake  by  attaching  a  pin  to  the  candle 
which  lighted  his  books,  the  pin  Jabbing  him 
In  the  forehead  and  bringing  him  back  to  life 
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whenever  he  fell  prostrate  across  the  Uble. 
•mora  out  in  body  and  mind.  While  studying 
lor  the  bar  he  took  the  civil-service  examina- 
tion lor  court  Interpreter,  passing  first  en  the 
list  with  93  30  In  German,  96.70  In  Hebrew 
and  E,.filish.  He  was  appointed  a  court  in- 
terpreter m  the  fourth  municipal  court  and 
was  holding  that  otBce  when  Magistrate  John 
F.  Hylan  named  him  chief  clerk  of  the  newly 
opened  New  Jersey  Avenue  police  court. 

CALL  A.NI    WOEilWOO© 

Ueanwhllc  the  political  star  cf  Hyman  R*y- 
flel  had  risen  and  he  became  a  figure  In 
Brooklyn  politics.  His  activities  centered 
m  the  Twenty-third  Assembly  District.  Here 
the  Irish  and  the  Jews  held  common  ground 
and  were  friends  or  enemies  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  political  situation  decided.  Politics 
made  enemies  as  well  as  friends  for  Hyman 
Rayfiel.  The  humble,  penniless  Jews  who 
had  loved  him  through  years  of  tribu'.ation 
and  had  trusted  him  above  all  men.  b^an  to 
have  doubts  when  the  rich  Jew,>  and  the 
Irish  beg^tn  advancing  him  for  public  office. 

"He  has  used  us  for  his  own  purpose  and 
now  he  delivers  us  Into  the  hands  cf  the 
enemy."  they  tald. 

To  be  mistrusted  by  his  own.  the  poor  with 
whom  he  had  broken  bread,  with  whom  he 
had  sat  so  often  in  the  light  cf  Sabbath 
candles,  with  whom  he  had  smiled  and  wept, 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  soul  of  Hyman 
Rayflel,  Honors  are  but  empty  if  they  find 
you  without  the  gates,  a  stranger  to  your 
own.  And  so  the  heart  of  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  New  Jersey  Avenue  police  court  was 
troubled;  and  this  troubled  heart  he  laid 
bare  to  me  so  many  times,  just  as  I  had  gone 
to  him  with  my  own  burdens. 

Meantime,  the  rich  Jews  of  Brownsville 
would  have  wined  and  dined  him,  clothed 
him  in  royal  purple,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  it.  And  this  while  the  poor  ones  did  not 
understand.  All  he  'wanted  out  of  politics 
were  better  housing  conditions,  cleaner 
streets,  modem  schools,  libraries,  sanitary 
workshops,  and  a  fighting  chance  for  Browns- 
ville tenements 

AFTEt  4  0   TEARS 

I  left  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  police  court 
before  he  did.  going  to  newspapers  up-State 
and  ever  in  Jersey.  From  odd  paragraphs 
here  and  there  I  heard  of  his  appointment 
as  a  city  magistrate  and  later  as  a  special 
MMlons  Justice,  but  with  a  silent  'yocd  luck 
to  you."  I  let  it  go  at  that.  You  see,  when 
the  friend  or  neighbor  you  have  known  moves 
up  in  the  procession,  should  you  not  wish 
to  have  your  motives  misjudged,  perhaps,  you 
will  quietly  withdraw  to  the  sidelines  and 
from  there  keep  the  old  regard  in  kind  and 
enduring  remembrar.ee. 

But  Easter  Sunday,  after  40  years,  I  went 
down  to  that  funeral  home  in  Church 
Avenue  for  cne  last  look  and  a  Godspeed  to 
Hyman  Rayfiel  on  his  long  Journey  into  the 
sunset.  B?fore  starting  cut  I  set  out  on  a 
table  two  small  Arabic  figures,  cne  a  philoso- 
pher, the  other  a  warrior,  which  he  gave  me 
from  his  desk  40  y^ars  ago,  telling  me  then 
what  the  world  might  well  heed  today— the 
pblloscpber  is  a  better  guide  than  the  war- 
rior. 

Of  this.  I  feel  certain:  S  ime  day  when 
Brownsville  in  the  Bjrough  of  Brooklyn  shall 
raise  a  monument  to  lis  pioneers  who  laid 
the  foundatUn  of  what  it  is  today,  that 
monument  will  carry  the  name  of  Hyman 
Rayflel.  the  humble  Canndian  hodcarrler  who 
went  to  the  bench  of  the  curt  of  special 
sessions,  and  who  left  behind  htm,  besides 
the  tinxel  of  life's  s.Tiall  honors,  the  truly 
folden  ni-ggets  of  kluitly  deeds  that  will  live 
forever  in  th?  hearts  of  the  p<xjr,  the  un- 
happy, the  sinful  and  the  downtrcddeti 
Brownsville  owes  him  a  lot.  Like  me.  it  .nay 
."emeniber  him,  nut  as  h.^  was  on  the  bench 
as  magistrate  of  Justice  but  as  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  New /Jersey  Avenue  police  court,  a 
friend  to  ev^ry  living  thing  that  crossed  his 
path 


Presidential  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

CF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    Yl'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion for  a  Presidential  CommiSiiion  of 
Inquiry  on  Germany  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  April  17,  1950,  by  Senator  Gil- 
lette, for  himself  and  Senators  Pepper, 
Hendrickson,  Ives.  Lehm.\n.  Kilgore, 
Dorcu^s,  and  Chavez,  was  today  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  the  following 
members:  Representatives  John  A  Bl.^t- 
NiK.  Democrat,  Minnesota:  Emxncel 
Celles,  Democrat.  New  York;  Herm.\n 
P.  Eberh.xrter.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania: 
Foster  F^rcolo.  Democrat.  Massachu- 
.^etts:  W.^LT  HcR.AN.  Representative. 
Washington:  Henry  M.  J.^ckson.  Demo- 
crat, Washington:  Jacob  K.  J.avits,  Re- 
publican-Liberal. New  York:  Hugh  B. 
Mitchell,  Democrat,  Washington:  Bar- 
RATT  O'Hara.  Democrat.  Illinois:  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt.  Jr  .  Dem.ocrat-Libeial, 
New  York:  and  Chase  Going  Woodhouse, 
Democrat.  Connecticut.  It  was  also  en- 
dorsed at  the  same  time  in  a  statement 
by  four  additional  Members. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  the 
sponsors  in  the  House  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

We  are  convinced  that  Germany  remains 
the  principal  front  of  the  cold  war  and  that 
as  she  goes  Europe  Is  likely  to  go.  In  the 
European-recovery  program.  $552,900,000  is 
provided  for  western  Germany,  and  through 
our  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  France  (which 
are  also  occupying  Germany)  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  occupation  establishment  we 
estimate  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation  will  be  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51.  In 
voting  funds  for  the  continuation  of  our 
occupation  of  western  Germany,  we  feel  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  a  serious 
Joint  responsibility  in  respect  of  such  occu- 
pation policy  with  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  dismantling 
of  industrial  plants,  particularly  In  the 
Ruhr,  and  that  economic  restrictions  are 
hampering  western  Germany  and  therefore 
western  European  recovery.  At  a  time  when 
economy  In  government  Is  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  these  argu- 
ments could  lead  to  a  premature  turn-over 
of  full  control  to  the  Germans  themselves 
with  the  gravest  consequences  to  Germany 
and  to  Europe.  If  at  this  stcge  full  German 
control  should  lead  to  unification  of  the 
eastern  and  western  zones  of  Germany,  re- 
militarization and  a  new  Soviet-German 
alliance,  open  or  covert,  a  new  and  even 
graver  threat  of  aggression  than  the  world 
has  ever  known  would  be  presented.  The 
drive  toward  German  unification  which  is 
gaining  so  much  ground  today  cou'.d  well 
make  of  Germany  a  new  Soviet  satellite,  for 
the  Soviet  under  present  conditions  has 
everything  to  trade  with — the  eastern  prov- 
l:ices  from  which  come  the  9,000.000  ex- 
pellees who  are  Germany's  great  problem, 
and  eastern  markets.  A  Germany,  unified 
on  Soviet  terms,  would  In  the  minds  of  most 
Europeans  seal  their  fate, 

A  full  development  of  all  the  facts  with 
re^fard  to  any  community  of  Interest  be- 
tween ultranatlonalists  and  ex-Nazis  in  the 


western  zone  and  Communist  elements  In 
the  eastern  zone  as  well  as  a  complete  ex- 
position of  how  the  effort  to  bring  democracy 
to  western  Germany  has  fared  is  essential 
information  for  the  American  people.  A 
vigorotis  United  States  policy  along  per- 
manent lines  is  essential.  The  opinion  is 
fairly  general  that  the  political  and  economic 
federation  of  Europe  Is  vital  to  European 
security  and  is  an  essential  framework  within 
which  to  attain  the  full  economic  revival 
and  even  ultimate  unification  of  Germany. 
If  we  are  to  continue  heavy  j'xpenditures 
and  responsibility  in  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many it  must  be  with  our  ey€s  open  and 
with  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  and 
the  objective. 

We  believe  that  High  Comm  ssioner  Mc- 
Cloy.  whose  Impressive  talents  and  record  we 
value,  will  welcome  this  Inqui-y  and  that 
the  support  which  It  will  marshi.l  among  the 
American  people  will  be  Invaluable  to  him 
in  the  firm  and  unalterable  resistance  to 
Communist  pressure  in  Berlin  a;id  elsewhere 
in  Germany  which  he  has  already  shown. 

The  four  Members  endors.ng  the  in- 
troduction of  this  resolution  in  the  House 
are  Representatives  Cliffofd  P.  Case, 
Representative.  New  Jersey;  T.  Millet 
Hand.  Representative,  New  Jersey; 
Robert  W.  Kean,  Representative.  New 
Jersey:  and  John  W.  Heselion,  Repre- 
sentative, Massachusetts.  Their  state- 
ment follows: 

The  resolution  reflects  the  acute  anxiety 
which  the  American  people  fe?l  as  to  the 
future  of  Germany  In  relation  to  world  peace. 
A  thorough  review  of  the  spec;flc  problems 
with  which  the  resolution  deals,  as  well  as 
of  our  over-all  policy  in  regard  to  Germany 
is  most  desirable. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas.  In  common  with  the  other  free 
nations,  the  United  States  ha;  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions In  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  hus  a  vital  In- 
terest in  the  development  of  su:h  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  Germany 
as  will  further  the  growth  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  hji.s  a  vital  in- 
terest in  preve?>ting  any  alliance  between 
Nazi,  militarist,  or  other  antidemocratic  ele- 
ments in  western  Germany,  and  the  totali- 
tarian communism  of  the  east:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  appoint  at  his  earli- 
est convenience  a  bipartisan  commission 
comjjosed  of  six  (or  eight)  members  and  to 
direct  such  commission  to  conduct  a  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  and 
status  of  American  policy  In  Germany  and 
its  coordination  with  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  to  determine — 

(al  whether  political  partlej  or  groups 
based  on  antidemocratic  ideologies  exist  and 
are  obstructing  American  objectives  as  stated 
above; 

(b)  whether  German  cartels  and  trusts 
have  reemerged  contrary  to  AllU'd  poUc.;  and 
constitute  a  threat  to  German  pjUtlcal  de- 
mocracy  and  world  peace; 

(CI  whether  the  present  German  educa- 
tional system  has  successfully  developed 
means  to  further  the  dissemination  of  demo- 
cratic Ide.is  and  Information  ubjut  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  practicus; 

(d»  whether  there  Is  signlflc.int  evidence 
of  militaristic,  ultranatlonallst.  antl-Semttlc 
or  other  antidemocratic  propaganda  in  the 
present  German  press,  periodicils,  and  cin- 
ema and  over  the  German  radlc; 

(e)  whether  the  German  wai  potential  Is 
being  restored  to  an  unwarranted  extent  and 
whether  German  military  or  paramilitary 
organizations  have  appeared: 


(f)  whether  and  to  what  extent  peraona 
with  prior  Nazi  afBliation  or  antidemocratic 
convictions  have  penetrated  into  the  politi- 
cal. Judicial,  economic,  educational  and  cul- 
tural life,  and  the  civil  service  of  Germany; 

(g)  whether  prodemocratic  elements  have 
been  deterred  or  discouraged  from  active 
participation  in  building  postwar  Germany; 

(h)  whether  the  German  people  are  being 
encouraged  to  look  beyond  purely  national- 
istic alms  toward  participation  in  a  broader 
association  of  free  nations; 

( 1 1  whether  economic  power  In  Germany 
has  shifted  into  new  hands  or  is  again  gravi- 
tating to  or  has  been  regained  by  the  same 
Individuals,  families,  or  groups  who  held 
that  power  before  the  outbreak  of  war; 

(J>  whether  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration funds  have  been  utilized  to 
strengthen  prodemocratic  elements  and  ten- 
dencies in  western  Germany;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  direct  the  commission  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary report  to  him.  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, within  80  days  of  its  appointment, 
and  to  report  to  hira.  for  transmittal  to 
Congress,  on  or  before  December  31,  1950, 
the  final  results  of  its  study,  together  with 
specific  recommendations  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  American  policy  In  Germany. 


Housing  Ad  of  1950  Liberalizes  Gl  Loan 
Pririleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  April 
Issue  of  the  magazine  the  Gold  Star, 
vhich  sets  forth  In  a  brief  and  concise 
manner  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Housing  Act  of  1950  as  they  apply  to  our 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Widows  of  men  who  died  in  service  or  as 
a  result  of  direct  service-connected  disabili- 
ties are  now  eligible  to  apply  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  or  small  businesses.  This  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
went  Into  effect  with  the  passage  this  month 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19j0. 

HOtJSING     BliX    PROVIDES    DIKSCT     LOANS    TO 
VETERANS 

In  addition  to  the  Inclusion  cf  the  widows 
In  the  program,  the  act  greatly  facilitates 
the  procviremeut  of  loans  and  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflairs  to  make 
direct  loans  to  those  eligible  for  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  houses  or  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  farmhouses. 

New  regulations  would  provide  that,  upon 
application  by  a  veteran  or  widow  eligible 
for  the  benefits  who  has  not  previously  used 
his  guaranty  entitlement,  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  a  direct  loan  upon  two  condi- 
tions. The  first  co.ndition  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  have  found  that  in  the  area 
In  which  the  dwelling  or  farmhouse  is  lo- 
cated or  Is  to  be  cor.structed  private  cnpital 
is  not  available  to  finance  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  dwellings,  or  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  farmhouses. 

The  second  condition  is  that  the  veteran 
must  show  (Ij  that  he  is  a  satisfactory  credit 


risk;  (2)  that  the  monthly  payments  under 
the  loan  bear  a  proper  relation  to  his  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  income  and  expense;  (3) 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  from  private 
lending  sources  in  such  area  at  an  Interest 
rate  not  In  excess  of  4  percent  a  loan  for  such 
purpose  for  which  he  Is  qualified;  and  (4) 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  for  such 
purpose  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
CH-  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

A  loan  imder  this  provision  would  bear  In- 
terest at  4  percent,  could  not  exceed  $10,- 
OCO,  and  would  be  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements or  limitations  prescribed  under 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act.  The  total  amount  of 
these  loans  could  not  exceed  $150,000,000 
and  the  authority  to  make  them  would  ex- 
pire June  30.  1C51. 


Califoraia's  IndiaB  Fands 


EXTENSION  OF  RiMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAIIFCBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thursday,  March  23, 1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body,  which  is  at  present  debating 
the  Interior  Department  sippropriations 
bill  for  1951,  communications  that  have 
come  to  my  office  protesting  against  the 
failure  to  include  in  the  committee  bill 
any  appropriations  to  California  for  serv- 
ices on  account  of  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  what  appears  now  to 
have  been  highly  questionable  informa- 
tion by  certain  persons  before  a  subcom- 
mittee cf  our  body  in  February  last,  on 
the  wishes  of  the  Indians  and  the  needs 
of  the  State.  California  alone  was  singled 
out  to  be  deprived  of  F(?deral  Indian 
funds.  Not  only  would  California's  edu- 
cation and  health  programs  be  serious- 
ly affected  by  this  unjustified  cutting  off 
of  much  needed  funds  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  California  and  in  consequence 
from  the  State  of  California  itself,  but 
also  our  entire  social  security,  construc- 
tion and  irrigation  programs,  of  which 
our  Indian  work  is  an  intei?ral  part. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  country's 
entire  Indian  policy  and  pi-ocedure  may 
need  reevaluation,  this  dri.'^tic  curtail- 
ment of  funds  from  California  alone  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate,  either 
in  time  or  in  method,  to  a  solution  of  our 
Indian  problems. 

A  telegram  from  the  California  Teach- 
er's Association,  representing  56,000 
teachers,  and  a  factual  letter  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  ristruction  of 
Calif crnias  State  Departrrent  of  Edu- 
cation, are  given  t)elow: 

San  Feancisco.  Calif.,  Aoril  11.  1950. 
CungresBWoman    Helen    G-^uj.gan    Dovglas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C  .' 
California  Teacher's  AssocLiticn  compris- 
ing 56.000  teachers  by  oiicial  action  protests 
discrimination  against  Califoinia  by  failure 
to    include    Caliiornia    in    appiropriations   ot 
Indian  funds.     Education   and   health   pro- 
grams will  be  seriously  ai^ected.    We  strong- 


ly urge  yotnr  stippcMt  In  restoring  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  appropriations. 

ArrnrH  P  Coret. 
Executive    Secretary,   California    Teach» 
er's  Association, 

State  or  Calitoinia. 
Depahtment  or  Educatiow, 

Sacramento,  April  10.  1950. 
Hon.  Helen  Gah.\can  DorcLAs, 

Member,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deai  C0NCKESSWOM.AN  DotTGLAa:  It  ha« 
come  to  our  attention  that  Purl  Willis,  who 
represents  himself  as  a  counselor  tor  certain 
Indians  in  California;  Norman  M.  Llttell.  who 
represents  himself  as  an  attorney  employed 
by  certain  Identifiable  groups  of  Indians  In 
California;  Adam  Castillo,  president  of  the 
Organization  of  Mission  Indians;  and  fly* 
Mission  Indians  from  the  Mission  Reserva- 
tion in  southern  California,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropria- 
tions on  February  28,  1950.  According  to 
our  Information  this  testimony  resulted  In 
the  deletion  of  all  of  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions to  California  for  services  on  account  of 
Indians.  Included  in  this  appropriation  are 
the  funds  for  the  contract  between  the  In- 
dian Bureau  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  California  for  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  have  serious  problem* 
resulting  from  unusual  needs  for  Indiana 
who  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
districts,  and  a  capital  outlay  Item  to  pro- 
vide school  facilities  in  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Unified  School  District  which  is  entirely 
within  the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation.  Other 
funds  Included  assistance  to  the  health  de- 
partment, policing,  Sherman  Institute,  and 
other  facilities  which  have  been  recognized 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  Indians  living  la 
California. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
deletion  of  those  funds  which  represent  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Indians  of  California, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  de- 
letion was  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  State 
of  California. 

The  funds  for  the  Indian  contract  repre- 
sent $322,000.  and  the  Hoopa  '\ralley  school 
buildings  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000.  The  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Education  Tinder 
the  Indian  contract  were  allocated  to  130 
separate  school  districts  in  27  counties  in 
California  during  the  current  year  and  pro- 
vided assistance  to  approximately  2,300  In- 
dian children.  This  assistance  in  no  way 
whatsoever  is  a  part  of  the  regular  funds  ac- 
cruing to  school  districts  on  account  of  the 
average  dally  attendance  in  the  districts. 
All  Indian  children  in  Caliiornia  are  per- 
mitted and  are  required  to  attend  the  regular 
schools  of  California.  However,  Indian  lands, 
if  publicly  owned,  represent  no  valuation  for 
taxing  purposes.  Our  State  apportionment 
plan  provides  that  a  large  share  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  public  schools  Is  derived  from 
local  property.  School  districts  which  con- 
tain any  substantial  amount  of  Indian  reser- 
vation property  provide  little  or  no  local  re- 
sources. Consequently,  the  children  in  these 
districts  are  deprived  of  their  full  share  of 
educational  opportunity  unless  assistance  is 
made  available.  The  funds  are  used  in 
every  instance  to  benefit  the  Indian  children 
themselves.  Much  of  it  is  used  for  school 
lunches,  transportation,  physical  welfare 
services,  and  providing  additional  teachers 
who  otherwise  could  not  be  employed  by  the 
districts. 

The  school  estimated  to  cost  $800,000  has 
been  authorized  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Unified  School  District.  This 
school  district  Is  located  entirely  within  an 
Indian  reservation.  Consequently,  there  la 
no  assessable  property,  as  has  been  indicated 
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above  The  Hoopa  Valley  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict has  a  tax  rate  cf  $1  53  p)er  $100  of  assess- 
ed valuation  and  this  tax  produces  only  $540 
per  year,  resulting  from  taxes  on  personal 
property.  It  is  the  only  high  school  avail- 
able for  approximately  one  hundred  persons 
scattered  throughout  the  valley.  The  en- 
rollment for  elementary  and  high  school  has 
Increased  from  207  to  335  in  the  past  3  years. 
Sevens  y-flve  percent  of  this  number  are  In- 
<lian  children. 

The  Uws  in  California  provide  that  a  school 
district  must  provide  its  own  buildings  and 
many  do  so  by  voting  bonds  on  the  assessable 
rwil  property  of  the  district.  Since  there  is 
no  assessable  real  property  in  the  Hoopa 
Valley  School  District,  it  Is  impossible  for  * 
this  district  to  provide  buildings  of  any  kind. 
The  present  buildings  are  extremely  inade- 
quate and  were  originally  built  by  Federal 
funds.  The  fact  that  the  school  is  located 
on  Federal  property  presents  a  very  serious 
problem  in  connection  with  any  State  assist- 
ance which  may  be  available  to  the  school 
district.  It  is  true  California  recently  voted 
to  expend  t250.0C0.CC0  of  state  funds  to  assist 
distressed  school  districts  with  their  building 
problems.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
th»5e  State  funds  may  be  used  for  buildings 
to  be  located  on  Federal  property.  We  have 
many  similar  situations  in  Caliiornia  which 
Involve  military  Installations.  So  far  the 
State  has  not  fcxmd  It  possible  to  provide 
buildings  on  Federal  Installations  and  in  the 
case  of  the  military  installations,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  housing.  The  fact  that  the 
Congress  approved  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  on  the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation 
Is  in  complete  harmony  Tvlth  the  practice  and 
policy  which  his  been  carried  on  In  Califor- 
nia for  a  number  of  years  regarding  Federal 
property. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Unified  School  District 
Is  a  re2Ular  scliool  district  established  under 
the  laws  of  CaUfcrnla  which  all  children  liv- 
ing In  the  district  may  and  must  attend. 
The  school  is  not  limited  to  Indian  children, 
nor  are  they  excluded.  In  fact,  this  Is  true  In 
every  school  district  In  California.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  since  all  chil- 
dren.  including  Indinn  children,  are  eligible 
to  attend  the  State  school  system,  there  can 
be  no  Jttstlflcation  for  the  building  of  a 
school  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  Unified  School 
District,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  ex- 
pre^Iy  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congre,5s. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  schools 
of  California  are  available  to  all  Indian 
children.  It  shoiild  be  pointed  out  that  while 
this  is  true  in  the  particular  Instance  at 
Hoopa,  the  district  Is  without  resources  to 
construct  a  school  and  It  vas  on  this  basis 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  auth- 
orized the  building  in  order  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  all  of  the  children  living  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Unified 
School  District.  The  fact  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children  are  non-Indian  Is 
without  importance  because  the  building  was 
planned  primarily  to  provide  education  for 
the  Indian  children. 

It  has  been  reported  that  California  was 
able  and  willing  to  provide  all  school  fa- 
cilitiea.  Including  school  buildings,  for  all 
of  the  Indian  children  In  the  State  of 
California.  Prom  the  statements  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  it  should  be  clear  that 
while  California  is  willing  to  do  Its  full  share 
toward  the  education  of  all  Us  citizens, 
nevertheless,  it  is  unable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Indian  children  who  reside  on 
property  belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

sct   or  on    property   which   has   such   low 
rsed  valuation  that  local  funds  are  not 
available  to  the  public  schools. 

It  has  been  reported  that  testimony  was 
^ven  to  the  effect  that  t*82.000  for  the  edu- 
cation of  I.adians  In  California  is  a  waste  of 
money.  It  has  been  reported  further  that 
with  this  money  Indian  chUdreu  are  actually 


prevented  from  going  to  the  public  schools 
and  securing  an  education.  Since  1933  In- 
dian education  In  California  has  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California 
with  the  same  prescribed  course  of  study 
and  standards  as  are  required  in  any  other 
public  school  In  the  State.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  located  on  the  reservations  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  children  who  attend  the  schools.  The 
testimony  apparently  attempts  to  give  the 
impression  that  any  assistance  given  to  the 
schools  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia is  preventing  them  from  getting  an 
education  and  is  preventing  them  from  going 
to  the  public  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fr.ct, 
every  school  in  California,  with  the  exception 
of  Sherman  Institute  which  is  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  Arizona  tribes, 
which  Indians  attend  Is  a  public  school  open 
to  the  attendance  of  all  children  within  the 
district,  whether  they  be  Indian  or  non- 
Indian. 

On  page  24  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Purl  Willis  Is  quoted  as  stating 
that  the  Hoopa  Indians  are  wealthy  people 
and  they  tried  last  year  to  take  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  school  out 
of  the  $6,000,000  Judgment  fund.  We  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  that  the  Hoopa 
Indians  at  any  time  advocated  talcing  the 
cost  of  the  Hoopa  School  out  of  the  Judg- 
ment fun,d  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
transaction  having  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings  In  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Unified  School  District  has  been  conducted 
on  Its  own  merits  without  reference  what- 
ever to  any  other  funds.  We  also  are  unable 
to  understand  who  Mr.  Willis  means  by 
"they."  Mr.  Willis  further  states,  or  at  least 
Rives  the  impression,  that  children  from  the 
Mesa  Grande  Reservation  would  be  a  part  of 
the  student  body  which  would  atterd  the 
school  In  the  Hoopa  Valley  Unified  School 
District  and  that  this  school  would  be  treated 
a  an  Indian  school.  This  absolutely  Is 
untrue  because  the  Mesar  Grande  Reserva- 
tion is  in  southern  California  and  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Unified  School  District  is  in  north- 
ern California.  They  are  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  between  800  and  900  miles.  I  have 
pointed  out  before  that  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Unified  School  District  is  a  regular  school 
district  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  la 
the  past,  at  the  present  time,  or  contem- 
plated In  the  future,  to  consider  It  in  any 
manner  other  than  as  a  public-school 
district. 

We  hope  It  has  been  made  clear  that  either 
the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
associates  Is  Incorrect,  or  his  statements 
have  been  such  as  to  give  the  subcommittee 
inccrrect  Impressions.  Mr.  Willis,  on  page 
30  of  thi  record,  reportedly  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Indian  Bureau  staff  in  Cali- 
fornia is  controlling  the  expenditure  of 
whatever  Is  paid  the  State  under  the  John- 
son-O'Malley  Act  and  that  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau has  set  up  its  own  State- wide  school 
staff  with  the  result  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
actually  Is  interfering  with  the  State's  free 
public  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  Is  a  part 
of  the  Division  of  Public  School  Adminis- 
tration of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Federal  Indian  Bureau 
does  not  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  free  public  schools  of  this  State. 
The  funds  are  allocated  to  the  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children  and  deci- 
8lon.s  In  regard  to  these  allocations  are  fully 
In  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  the  proposed 
appropriations  for  the  entire  United  States 
were  approved  by  the  subcommittee  with 
the  single  exception  of  California,  and  that 
all  of  the  proposed  appropriations  for  this 
State  were  completely  eliminated,  chiefly  due 
to  the  testimony  oX  Purl  WUlls  and  hu  as« 


soclates.  To  single  out  California  alone  and 
remove  the  appropriations  for  this  State, 
leaving  all  others  Intact,  purely  upon  the 
word  of  Irresponsible  persons  vho  neither 
represent  the  Indians,  the  facts,  nor  any  of- 
ficial body  of  the  State  of  California,  would 
Indeed  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  subccmmlttee  or 
other  offlci.il  bodies  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  see  fit  to  resto  e  these  ap- 
propriations 80  that  the  Indian  children  of 
California  will  not  be  dlscrlmlna  :ed  against. 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  liolnted  out 
that  Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  ch  Idren  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  systcir  of  Califor- 
nia, any  Injustice  done  to  these  ( hildren  has 
Its  effect  not  only  upon  them  but  upon  all 
other  children  attending  the  pu  )lic  schools. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  E.  Simpcoit. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instiuction 

and  Director  of  Iducation, 


To  a  Good  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REM..RKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALITGHNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EriTATr;E3 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1910 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  been  asked  by  Mr. 
Liynhart  to  place  his  poem.  To  a  Good 
Friend,  in  the  Congkession\l  Record. 
I  therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
Mr.  Liynharfs  poem: 

To  A  Good  Friend 

Humane  and  kind  he  wns.  but  If 

You  found  by  pure  coinciclence 
He  had  a  heart,  he  made  out  gruff 

And  barked  at  you  on  small  pretense. 
So  fierce  in  love  of  life  he  steed 

And  In  concern  for  who  wa  i  nigh 
His  strength,  his  kin  and  ever  .•  friend. 

He  found  no  time  to  slowly  die. 

~R.  T.  Lxjnhart. 


Thoughts  on  Beating  Comn'.uiism 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
timely  thoughts  on  a  problem  that  is  giv- 
ing nightmares  to  many,  are  expressed  in 
the  May  1  issue  of  New  Republic  by  Mi- 
chael StraiRht.  His  article.  The  Riyiht 
Way  to  Beat  Communism,  is  food  for 
thought  on  this  subject.  He  asks:  "Why, 
at  the  peak  of  our  power,  should  we  be 
afraid?"  That  sireat  president,  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  told  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  was  fear  itself.  Should  another 
emergency  arise,  the  American  people 
will  not  be  afiaid  to  rise  to  the  situation. 
Our  problem  is  how  to  avoid  that  emer- 
gency, how  to  stave  oft  disintegration 
from  within  and  destruction  of  our  free- 
dom from  Without.    I  am  certain  many 
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of  my  colleagues  will  find  this  article 
absorbing  reading: 

The  Rir.HT  Wat  to  Beat  CoMMrNisu 
(By  Michael  Straight) 

A  major  debate  on  America's  world  policy 
Is  Inevitable  and  necessary.  The  alternative 
for  our  democracy  is  continued  drift  and 
ultimate  defeat. 

This  debate  will  take  place  within  the 
framework  of  an  attitude  common  to  all 
save  extrcmi.sts  of  left  and  right  which  rec- 
ognizes that  Soviet  communism  is  today 
the  greatest  organized  evil  in  the  world. 

Within  this  area  of  agreement  there  are 
profound  dfferences  concerning  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  effort  required  of  the  free  na- 
tions. These  differences  have  been  con- 
coaled  by  the  fears  engendered  by  hysteria, 
the  sparring  for  strategic  gains  in  partisan 
politics,  and  the  belief  among  all  people  of 
good  will  that  as  long  as  negotiation  seemed 
possible  with  Russia,  our  task  was  to  pre- 
serve fluidity  In  world  politics. 

There  are  no  longer  many  opportunities 
for  America  to  cooperate  with  Soviet  com- 
munism. But  there  are  major  choices  to 
be  made  In  the  means  of  opposing  commu- 
nism and  of  strengthenini,'  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  The  survival  of  democracy 
depends  quite  substantially  on  the  clarity 
and  honesty  with  wlilch  these  choices  are 
placed  before  the  American  people. 

As  the  choices  are  unraveled,  two  basic 
approaches  may  emerge.  They  cross  the 
shifting  lines  of  party,  class  and  faith  as 
these  lines  have  formed  to  meet  traditional 
problems  of  the  past.  Yet  ultimately  they 
correspond  to  the  classical  definitions  of  ccn- 
eervatlsm  and  liberalism  as  these  attitudes 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  past. 

The  first  approach  stresses  institutions; 
the  second,  human  values.  The  first  sees  In 
power  the  means  of  combating  communism, 
the  second  stresses  progress. 

As  further  Illustration,  take  five  aspects  of 
the  present  struggle  and  contrast  in  each 
the  conservative  and  liberal  points  of  view. 
We  find  on  the  liberal  side  bold  men  such 
as  Paul  Hoffman  and  Goorae  Marshall,  and 
on  the  conservative  side  "leftists"  whose  In- 
tent seems  to  be  the  division  of  society  into 
the  damned  and  the  condemned :  those  con- 
signed to  the  outer  darkness  as  "fellow  trav- 
elers" and  those  who  accept  the  Inevitability 
of  war. 

THi  basis  of  world  commutosm 
In  analyzing  the  basis  and  appeal  of 
world  communism,  the  conservative  begins 
by  a  defense  of  the  status  quo.  He  may 
concede  that  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
peoples  live  In  hunger  and  poverty  caused 
by  low  productivity  and  exploitation.  He 
does  not  concede  that  these  millions  are 
demanding  rapid  Improvement  In  their  lives 
with  a  force  that  cannot  be  denied.  For  the 
same  reason  he  does  not  concede  that  com- 
munism, which  agitates  for  rapid  change, 
has  any  mass  appeal.  Consequently  the 
conservative  Is  compelled  by  his  original 
premise  consistently  to  underestimate  the 
appeal  and  the  threat  of  world  communism. 
Yet,  the  threat  Is  only  too  clear.  The  con- 
servative undertakes  to  explain  it  in  terms 
of  the  power  of  Russia  as  a  police  state, 
backed  by  Its  agents  and  by  Its  armies. 

James  Burnham,  the  arch  conservative  In 
the  sense  In  which  the  term  Is  defined  here, 
is  totally  indifferent  to  the  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  communism,  and  largely  imcon- 
cerned  with  economic  programs  to  alleviate 
those  conditions.  In  his  new  book,  the  Com- 
ing Defeat  of  Communism,  he  Is  concerned 
solely  with  power,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
purposes  for  which  power  Is  used.  Russia 
to  him  Is  a  national  power,  opposed  by  the 
national  power  of  the  United  States.  The 
task  is  to  destroy  Soviet  power  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  Soviet  techniques.  Since  his 
program  is  devoid  of  all  social  principles 
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and  concerned  only  with  the  destruction 
and  the  creation  of  power.  It  appeals  equally 
to  the  amorallty  of  the  ex-Communlst  and 
the  reactionary. 

In  contrast,  the  liberal  approach  to  com- 
munism has  been  a  humanist  approach.  Its 
first  premise  has  been  the  nsistence  that 
for  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  the 
status  quo  is  intolerable  and  demands  rapid 
change.  Therefore  It  has  acknowledged  the 
potential  of  the  Communist  appeal. 

A  classical  statement  of  this  approach  was 
made  30  years  ago  by  Lord  Keynes; 

"Wliatever  the  content  of  Ruetian  com- 
munism may  be.  It  represents  a  gigantic 
human  enterprise.  In  it  nen  have  reso- 
lutely embraced  a  purpose  of  reform  and 
live  tensely  under  the  discipline  that  faith 
instills  In  them.  It  is  slmp.y  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  European  to  expect  that  he 
can  hear  unmoved  that  call  to  new  action 
when  he  has  no  standard  of  a  cause  as  great 
to  unfurl  in  opposition." 

That  high  point  of  respect  lor  the  Commu- 
nist appeal  was  maintained  in  tlie  thirties 
by  the  contrasts  of  c.ipitali  ,t  depression  and 
the  need  for  a  common  front  to  Fascist  ag- 
gression. It  was  maintained  in  the  war 
years  by  the  Sr^viet  military  effort. 

Since  the  war  Soviet  communism  has 
emerged  as  an  aggressive  dictatorship.  Cnu- 
sequently  the  liberal  attitude  to  Russia  has 
moved  swiftly  toward  the  canservative  in- 
terpretation. Yet  the  liberal  siiU  insists  that 
for  poverty-stricken  peoples  to  whom  democ- 
racy means  foreign  exploitation  and  Moscow 
Is  a  vague  name,  the  potential -of  commu- 
nism stUl  remains.  An  lndi:Ierenc3  to  that 
potential,  a  decision  to  oppose  communism 
on  the  military  front  alone,  while  commu- 
nism IS  fighting  on  economic,  social,  political, 
cultural,  and  psychological  fronts,  Is  to 
guarantee  the  destruction  of  the  free  world. 

THE  OPPOSITION  TO  COMMXTNISM 

The  opposition  of  American  democracy  to 
Soviet  communism  requires  a  program,  and 
It  requires  allies. 

A  program  in  turn  requires  Government 
action  and  Government  funds. 

Since  they  are  committed  to  cutting  taxes 
and  reducing  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  our  economy,  the  conservatives  are 
compelled  to  minimize  all  programs.  They 
hesitate  on  rearmament;  they  resist  en- 
deavors to  aid  world  econocTilc  reconstruc- 
tion by  the  public  Investment  of  American 
resources. 

Both  major  parties,  for  example,  are  com- 
mitted to  full  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
both  are  committed  to  the  point  4  program 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  and  of  preventing  further  Commu- 
nist encroachment  In  backward  areas.  This 
year  the  conservatives  In  Congress  hnve  sent 
the  point  4  program  off  to  a  flying  start 
with  appropriations  cut  down  to  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  cent  In  every  dollar  of  our 
national  Income. 

Burnham  once  again  rationalizes  the  op- 
position of  the  conservatives  to  the  expense 
and  effort  of  world  economic  reconstruction 
by  explaining  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
political  "offensive"  these  efforts  are  doomed 
to  fall.  "The  Marshall  plan,"  ho  explains, 
"can  have  no  more  than  a  negative  success; 
It  cannot  produce  positive  gains."  The  real 
problem  is  "the  shattering  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain," "the  smashing  of  communism"  and 
"the  alteration  of  the  power  balance." 
Brave  words! 

Second,  a  policy  of  opposing  communism 
requires  allies. 

The  American  conservative  lacks  allies  In 
today's  world.  His  loneliness  tends  to  re- 
inforce his  natural  reliance  on  his  Inherit- 
ance of  America's  nationalist  and  Isolation- 
ist past.  Once  again  Burnham.  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  conservative  approach,  rational- 
izes this  deep-seated  prejudice.  "World  poli- 
tics." he  explains,  "Is  •  •  •  the  field  of 
struggle  between  the  United  States  as  repre- 


sentative of  western  civilization  •  •  • 
and  communism  with  Its  primary  bnse  In  the 
Soviet  Union."  This  argument,  absolving 
other  peoples  of  their  responsibilities,  like 
Burnham's  further  assertion  thp-t  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  cold  war  and  rhoot- 
Ing  war,  plays  right  Into  the  CommunUrta' 
hands. 

Where  alliances  are  necessary,  the  con- 
servative, fearful  of  pcsltive  programs.  =cck3 
allies  among  those  who  profess  antlcom- 
munlsm. 

Our  best  allies.  Burnham,  explains,  are 
those  "who  can  be  relied  on  to  resist  com- ' 
munism  to  the  end."  General  de  Gaulle 
qualifies  at  once,  since  he  alone  in  France  Is 
firm.  Franco,  presumably,  is  such  another. 
A  united  front  with  the  Vatican  is  a  first 
priority:  the  supposed  argument  that  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  •  •  •  a  totalita- 
rian movement  is.  quite  apart  from  Its  ab- 
stract truth  or  falsity,  simply  Irrelevant. 

To  the  liberal.  In  contrast,  democracy  Is 
not  a  relic,  to  be  paraded  en  ceremonial 
occriElons.  but  a  principal  weapon  and  means 
of  salvation. 

America's  first  task  to  the  liberal  Is  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  world  to  the 
minimum  level  at  which  democratic  gov- 
ernment becomes  feasible.  The  method  Is 
by  strengthening  the  existing  and  potential 
forces  of  democracy,  if  nececar-ry  In  opposi- 
tion to  their  rulers  where  these  rulers  repre- 
sent a  feudal  past  or  a  contemporary  police 
state. 

The  point  4  program  Is  one  example  of 
this  conflict  which  remains  unresolved.  The 
majority  of  the  backward  areas  for  which 
technical  assistance  and  capital  investment 
are  proposed  are  governed  by  unrepresent- 
ative and  reactionary  rulers.  These  rulers 
are  also  our  present  allies  in  the  cold  war. 
To  be  effective,  technical  tssistance  to  these 
regions  will  lead  directly  to  social  reform  and 
therefore  to  social  upheaval. 

Faced  with  these  alternatives,  the  con- 
servatives will  choose  to  keep  the  areas  back- 
ward for  reasons  of  short-term  strategic  ad- 
vantage: the  liberal  will  seek  long-term  secu- 
rity by  the  promotion  of  social  reform.  There 
Is  no  guiding  rule  in  every  case.  The  deci- 
sion may  often  be  a  matter  of  pace  and 
degree.  Yet  the  choice  is  present  and  press- 
ing on  a  world  scale.  Land  reform  In  Italy, 
tax  reform  in  France,  the  destruction  of 
cartels  in  Germany  are  social  issues  Implicit 
in  our  present  economic  programs,  which  we 
have  refused  to  face  and  yet  cannot  for  long 
ignore. 

THE  HANDLING  OF  COMMUNISTS 

Neither  liberal  nor  conservative  has  a  final 
answer  to  the  perplexing  contrast  between 
constitutional  principles  and  Communist 
practices.     Yet  a  contrast  In  views  Is  clear. 

The  Communist  works  away  among  lower 
Income  groups  and  within  progressive  organ- 
izations, often  calling  for  the  same  short- 
term  objectives  as  these  of  non-Communist 
left.  The  consen-atlve  lacks  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  non-Communist  left. 
Its  objectives  and  Its  organizations.  With 
faith  In  Its  ability  to  defeat  the  Communists, 
and  no  belief  In  progress  as  the  alternative 
to  communism,  he  turns  toward  repression 
by  legislation. 

For  Burnham,  outlawing  the  Communist 
Party  in  all  free  nations  Is  simply  the  first 
step.  The  objective  is  liquidation.  De 
Gaulle  is  favored  in  the  belief  that  he  alone 
is  willing  to  line  up  the  lOO.COO  hard-core 
French  Communists  against  a  wall  and  exe- 
cute them. 

The  liberal,  in  contrast,  has  assumed  that 
once  suppression  starts.  It  has  no  end.  He 
has  worked  with  Communists  In  the  belief 
that  disagreement  on  ultimate  alms  did  not 
preclude  cooperation  on  short-term  objec- 
tives. 

That  policy  was  clearly  wrong.  Ultimate 
alms  and  short-term  alms  can  never  tM  sepa- 
rated, and  in  the  case  of  Communists  and 
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liberals  are  In  basic  conflict.  Nor  are  there 
good  and  bad  CoininunUts.  The  Commuiilst 
Party  la  a  recruiting  ground  for  subversion 
and  espionage.  Whoever  Joins  It,  either 
through  guilty  conscience  or  Idealism,  enda 
by  loelng  all  conscience  and  all  Ideals. 

Yet  for  the  liberal  suppression  Is  no  an- 
swer. Instead,  it  breeds  a  totally  false  sense 
ci  security.  For  Americas  front  lines  In 
this  struggle  are  not  on  Times  Square  but 
In  the  Jungles  of  Indochina  and  the  streets 
of  Berlin.  In  addition.  Russia  Is  so  far 
superior  to  America  In  matters  of  suppres- 
sion that  once  we  decide  to  £ght  with  her 
weapons  we  are  lost 

"The  search  for  truth  cannot  go  forward 
in  the  absence  of  heresy  and  opposi- 
tion. •  •  •  When  the  unity  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  maintained  through  arbi- 
trary Imposition  even  over  a  very  small  area. 
It  ceases  to  be  the  kind  of  unity  that  Is  ap- 
propriate to  a  truth-seeking  society.  •  •  • 
Error  Is  always  the  result  of  a  defeat  stiflered 
by  truth  on  lu  own  territory.  Every  attempt 
to  fight  error  as  If  it  were  born  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  truth  •  •  •  net  only  falls  as 
8  matter  of  course  but  prevents  the  applica- 
tion of  the  only  eSectlve  remedy.  •  •  • 
We  can  liquidate  error  only  as  we  absorb  and 
transcend  it." 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  a  sentimental 
liberal  but  of  A  Rossi,  a  one-time  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Comintern.  In  his 
book.  A  Communist  Party  In  Action.  Rossi 
concludes : 

"The  citizens  must  confront  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  factories.  In  the  streets,  in  the 
Tillages.  •  •  •  Tlie  state  should  step  lu 
only  when  Communist  action  takes  a  form 
that  private  citizens  simply  cannot  cope 
wltb. 

THE  OCTEAT  OF  COMMUNISM 

With  great  precision  Burnham  analyzes  the 
weaknesses  of  world  communism.  With 
equal  force  he  argues  that  our  policy  makes 
sense  only  if  It  foresees  communism's  ulti- 
mate defeat.  He  recommends  measures  of 
psychological  warfare  that  are  valuable.  But 
none  begins  to  add  up  to  defeat. 

And  no  wonder. 

For  the  trutn  Is  that  concentrating  on  the 
cold  war  will  never  permit  a  solution  to  the 
miderlying  conflict. 

The  Russians  know  this.  Their  program  Is 
to  achieve  world  conquest  by  exploiting  the 
Inner  weaknesses  of  democracy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  concentrate  on  the  cold  war  and 
Ignore  the  developing  imbalances  within  our 
society,  we  p'.av  Into  Soviet  hands. 

Americas  strength  In  the  Berlin  airlift 
startled  the  Russians.  Yet  It  was  entirely 
within  their  frame  of  reference.  America's 
failure  to  collnpse  in  a  postwar  depression 
renlly  shook  the  Russians  It  was  a  develop- 
ment outside  their  realm  of  discourse  and  In 
defiance  of  their  theology. 

The  cold  war  was  largely  a  fight  over  the 
breakup  and  division  of  the  world.  Today 
the  world  is  more  or  less  divided.  A  .'lilft 
In  concentration  from  the  cold  war  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  non-Communist  world 
Is  our   first  task   in  defeating  Communism. 

The  elements  of  strength  for  the  non- 
Communist  world  include  its  military  power, 
its  economic  stability,  its  solidarity  and  the 
faith  of  Its  peoples. 

On  each  of  the$>e  Issues  choices  are  develop- 
ing that  cannot  be  l^^nored. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  ha.i  Indicated  that 
the  military  power  of  the  non-Communist 
world  can  b«  Increased  only  by  the  aban- 
donment of  nationally  balanced  armed  forces 
In  favor  of  a  unified  western  force,  Paul 
HofTman  has  added  that  Europe's  economic 
stability  can  be  obtained  only  If  the  ec^no- 
mtes  of  wetitern  Euro^^  and  America  advance 
toward  unification.  John  McCloy  has  de- 
clared that  the  solidarity  of  the  non-Com- 
munijtt  world  can  b«  preserved  only  if 
western  Europe  is  federated.  In  close  k:i»o- 
clallon  wuh  America  and  with  the  BrllUib 


Commonwealth.  All  these  endeavors  rest,  as 
soldiers  and  statesmen  know,  on  continued 
full  employment  in  the  United  States.  And 
they  need  to  be  Joined  under  a  concept  and 
a  flag  that  peoples  can  recognize  and  under- 
stand. 

These  are  the  next  steps  that  the  defeat  of 
world  communism  requires  us  to  take.  Far 
from  moving  ahead  to  these  solutions,  we 
have  yet  to  recognize  that  these  are  problems 
that   require  solution. 

Even  If  agreement  were  achieved  on  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  effort  required  to 
defeat  communism,  conflicts  concerning  time 
and  emphasis  would  need  to  be  resolved. 

But  there  is  not  yet  any  agreement  on  the 
effort  itself. 

The  liberals  are  largely  silent  on  these 
Issues  In  this  campaign  year.  The  conserva- 
tives are  seeking  reelection  not  by  challeng- 
ing new  undertakings  In  prospect,  but  by 
attacking  present  programs  already  Inade- 
quate and  close  to  conclusion. 

Our  election,  which  should  be  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  America's  future.  Is  more 
likely  to  be  an  Irrelevant  sideshow  featur- 
ing slander  and  stories  dug  up  from  a  past 
that   Is  dead   and   gone. 

The  decisions  that  we  face  cannot  be  taken 
without  recourse  to  public  opinion.  There 
Is  no  short  cut  to  public  enlightenment 
through  frank  debate.  As  time  passes,  and 
we  drift.  Imbalances  accumulate  and  solu- 
tions t)ecome  more  drastic  and  harder  to 
achieve. 

THI    POWIB     OF     IDEAS 

Prevalent  In  high  circles  Is  the  enervating 
conviction  that  the  American  people  are 
weary  of  major  international  -ndeavors  and 
hostile  to  new  Ideas. 

If  this  is  true  then  we  are  In  danger,  even 
If  we  continue  economically  to  progress. 
Thirty  years  ago  Keynes  noted  that  the  ap- 
peal of  communism  was  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic and  could  not  be  countered  by  eco- 
nomic action  alone;  It  consisted  not  of  the 
substance  but  of  the  fervor  of  Commtmist 
faith. 

"If  the  Communists  win  power  In  France 
(adds  Rossi  today  |.  It  will  be  because  France 
Is  a  country  In  which  the  bonds  of  com- 
munity have  grown  weak;  a  country  in  which 
almost  everyone  Is  ready,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, to  call  Into  question  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  national  unity.  For  where  unity  can 
be  had  on  no  other  terms,  men  finally  seek 
it  In  some  political  movement  that  Is  able 
and  willing  to  Impose  It." 

In  this  context,  the  central  threat  of  con- 
servatism Is  Its  complacency  and  Its  resist- 
ance to  new  Ideas.  Liberalism,  on  the  con- 
trary, welcomes  new  ideas  and  thrives  on 
Impatience. 

Anaerlca  was  born  In  rebellion  against 
colonial  oppre-i^slon.  We  fought  a  civil  war 
to  resolve  a  moial  Isaiie.  We  Inspired  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations. 
We  lifted  ourselves  from  depression  by  the 
New  Deal.  We  said  lu  depression  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Why,  at  the  peak  oX 
our  power,  should  we  be  afraid? 
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1950.   before   St.    Anne's   Coimcil   2429, 

Knights  of   Columbus,  Queens  Village, 

N.  Y.: 

Pedekal  Aid  to  Education 

In  the  building  of  our  country's  future, 
the  education  of  cur  youth  should  come  first. 
The  war  has  reminded  us  of  many  virtues 
and  Ideals  th.it  we  had  forgotten.  One  of 
them  Is  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  children  In 
the  provision  of  their  education;  not  educa- 
tion merely  in  terms  of  books,  credits, 
diplomas,  and  de^ees.  but  education  also 
in  terms  of  living  and  of  preparation  for 
future  living. 

There  are  two  Important  facts  to  remem- 
ber about  all  American  youth.  First,  there 
are  about  11.000,000  of  them  between  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-first  birthdays,  the 
group  who  will  be  the  Immediate  leaders  of 
our  Nation  In  the  future.  Secondly,  no  two 
of  the  11.000,000  are  Identical  in  Intelligence 
and  aptitude.  In  occupational  Interests  and 
outlooks,  in  social  and  economic  status.  In 
mental  health,  and  in  physical  well-being. 
The  aforesaid  are  only  the  principal  points 
of  difference  existing  among  all  American 
youth. 

The  common  qualities  of  youth  are  fully 
as  Important  to  education  as  their  differ- 
ences. All  American  youth  are  citizens  now; 
all  will  be  qualified  voters  In  the  future;  all 
require  education  for  civic  responsibility 
and  competence.  All  American  youth  are 
members  of  family  groups  now.  and  wUl  be- 
come members  of  other  faraUy  groups  in  the 
future;  all  require  an  understanding  of  fam- 
ily relationships.  All  American  youth  are 
now  living  In  the  American  culture;  all  re- 
quire an  understanding  of  the  main  ele- 
ments In  that  culture.  All  American  youth 
need  to  maintain  their  mental  and  physical 
health  now  and  In  the  future;  all  require  in- 
struction to  develop  habits  of  healthful  liv- 
ing, understanding  of  conditions  which  fos- 
ter health,  and  knowledge  of  ways  of  pre- 
venting disease,  avoiding  Injuries,  and  us- 
ing medical  services.  All  American  youth 
win  be  expected  to  engage  In  useful  work 
and  will  need  to  work  to  sustain  themselves 
and  others;  all  therefore  require  occupa- 
tional guidance  and  training,  and  orienta- 
tion to  current  economic  conditions.  All 
American  youth  have  the  capacity  to  think 
rationally,  all  need  to  develop  this  capacity, 
and  with  it,  an  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  truth  as  arrived  at  by  the  ra- 
tional process.  All  American  youth  must 
make  decisions  and  tp.ke  actions  which  In- 
volve choices  of  values:  all  therefore  need 
Insight  Into  moral  values.  Particularly  do 
they  need  to  grow  In  understanding  the  basic 
tenet  of  democracy,  that  the  individual  hu- 
man t>elng  Is  of  surpassing  worth  and  dig- 
nity. 

When  we  refer  confidently  and  Inclusively 
to  "educntlon  for  all  American  youth '  we 
mean  Just  that.  We  mean  that  all  youth, 
with  their  humon  slmllBrltles  and  their 
equally  human  differences,  shall  have  educa- 
tional services  and  opportunities  suited  to 
their  personal  needs  and  stiflBclent  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  All  these  youth  are  children  of  God 
and  equal  cltlrens  of  our  Nation  whether 
male  or  female,  black  or  white  halt  or  hale. 
Jew.  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  Birth  and  en- 
vin  nment  have  tended  to  make  some  of  them 
miTe  alert  or  more  slirewd  or  more  bold  then 
others.  Envlninment  and  education  have 
made  them  rich  or  poor,  law-abiding  or  de- 
linquent. emploN-ed  or  idle.  Yet  they  are 
Americans  all.  Their  names  are  Dumbrow- 
skl,  Cohen.  Ryan.  MacGregor,  Romanelli, 
Schmidt,  Smith,  and  Smythe.  These  youth — 
all  of  them — are  creatures  of  the  same  Divine 
Fatherhood  and  members  in  the  same  broth- 
erhood of  man  In  American  society.  They 
are  to  be  the  heirs  and  trustees  for  all  that 
Is  good  or  b.^d  In  our  civil  nation.  What  hu- 
manity will  achieve  a  generation  hence  de- 
pends largely  on  them  and  on  their  education 


now  Each  of  them  Is  a  human  being  created 
by  Gcd.  more  precious  than  material  goods 
or  systems  of  philosophy.  Not  one  of  them 
Is  to  be  carelessly  wasted.  All  of  them  are 
to  be  given  equal  oppon unities  to  live  and 
learn.  Education  of  all  American  youth  has 
created  a  fundamental  educational  problem 
In  modern  American  society.  Simply  stated. 
the  problem  is  based  upon  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  our  youth. 
Su2ce  it  to  say,  equalization  of  education  Is 
impossible  without  equalization  of  fiscal  as- 
sistance. Educational  systems  cannot  exist 
without  a  financial  basis.  How  much  money 
we  spend  on  education  shall  always  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  education  and  the  caliber 
of  Its  product — the  American  youth.  Prop- 
erly financed,  the  school  system  can  flourish 
well;  Improperly  financed.  It  can  never  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  all  Ameri- 
can youth.  Money  spent  for  education  is  an 
investment. 

There  are  two  opposing  points  of  view  re- 
garding: expenditures  for  education.  One, 
discredited  but  unfortunately  still  persist- 
ing, holds  that  education  is  a  luxury — and 
an  expensive  one  at  that.  The  money  spent 
Is  largely  wasted.  For  the  great  mass  of 
people,  it  Is  enough  that  they  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  keep  simple  accounts.  They  will 
be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water.  Let  them  get  on  the  farms.  In  the 
factories,  or  begin  to  learn  a  trade  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  favored  few  should  go  on  for 
advanced  training  to  supply  necessary  tech- 
nical service  and  leadership,  but  these  few 
only  who  may  not  be  your  children.  Ac- 
cordingly, say  those  who  hold  this  view,  cut 
out  the  "frills,"  keep  schcol  e.xpenditures 
down,  and  stop  trying  to  make  silk  purses 
out  of  sows'  ears.  No  intelligent  person  to- 
day can  take  such  a  position  when  he  has 
facts  laid  before  him.  An  accumulating  mass 
of  evidence  shows  more  and  more  clearly 
that  expenditures  for  education  are  a  good 
Investment.  If  children  are  our  most  pre- 
cious resource,  where  can  we  Invest  our 
money  to  better  advantage?  Their  proper 
development  returns  untold  values  to  the 
society  which  nourishes  them.  That  a  sound 
educational  program  has  far-reaching,  bene- 
ficial effects  Is  part  of  our  American  faith. 
Our  people  believe  that  through  education, 
their  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  children  can  be 
Improved. 

Respectable  research  Is  supporting  our 
peoples  faith.  In  the  first  place,  studies  of 
delinquency,  crime,  and  other  forms  of  anti- 
social behavior,  show  that  far  more  offenders 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  uneducated,  or 
poorly  educated,  than  from  among  the  well 
educated  A  number  of  school  systems  have 
won  Increjised  fiscal  and  public  suppor* 
merely  by  delving  into  the  records  of  chil- 
dren who.  over  a  period  of  years,  quit  schrol, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  records  of 
those  who  remained  until  graduation.  The 
"drop-outs"  Invariably  show  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  subsequent  delinquents,  char- 
ity cases,  criminals,  and  undesirable  citizens. 
It  is  apparent  that  sound  education  In  good 
schools,  properly  financed,  develops  desir- 
able character  traits  and  moral  standards  In 
our  ch.ldren. 

Secondly,  several  Investigations.  Including 
an  extensive  one  promoted  by  the  United 
States  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  in  1945.  have 
pointed  out  the  close  agreement  between  the 
level  of  education  of  a  country  and  its  stand- 
ard of  living.  This  study  has  shown  that 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  a 
high  standard  of  living  is  always  accom- 
psinled  by  a  fine  educational  system,  gen- 
erously financed.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  re- 
port showed  that  Colombia  and  Rumania, 
e.-ich  possessing  Immense  resources  of  min- 
erals, forests,  water  power,  and  rich  soil,  have 
poorly  educated  peoples,  a  poor  educational 
system  Inadequately  financed,  and  a  result- 
ant lew  standard  of  living. 


The  economic  argument  can  be  pushed 
further.  It  has  been  shown  that  within  our 
own  Nation,  variations  in  the  level  of  educa- 
tional financing  from  region  to  region  are  ac- 
companied. In  general,  by  corresponding  var- 
iations In  economic  well-being.  In  other 
words,  a  high  level  of  education  and  a  high 
standard  of  living  go  together  even  within 
the  boundaries  of  oiir  own  Nation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  only  through  spending  to  educate 
the  minds  and  to  stimulate  the  imaginations 
of  men.  can  resources  be  developed,  can  peo- 
ple want  more  goods,  become  better  pro- 
ducers, and  thereby  furnish  expanded  mar- 
kets and  higher  standards  of  living  for  all. 
Clearly,  the  self-interest  of  the  businessmen 
Is  not  promoted  by  dilapidated,  one-room, 
rural  schools  with  poorly  clad,  under- 
nourished, and  poorly  taught  youngsters. 

By  now  the  question  must  be  in  your 
minds.  "How  much  does  it  cost  to  provide  a 
good  educational  program?"  Educators  esti- 
mate that  the  expenditure  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  good  educational  program  is  $200  i>er 
pupil  per  annum.  Below  this  level  on  the 
financial  scale,  the  educational  program  ap- 
pe?rs  to  be  stunted  and  lacking  in  both 
breadth  and  depth.  Above  t.his  level  are 
found  our  better,  more  wholesome  schools. 

How  near  we  are  In  the  United  States  to 
realizing  a  minimum  expenditure  of  e200  per 
pupil  IS  Indicated  by  the  lisrures  for  1947. 
In  that  year,  the  range  in  expenditure  per 
pupil  was  from  about  «18  to  well  aocve  t300. 
The  average  expenditure  was  $£9.  In  other 
words,  half  of  the  pupils  In  our  schools  in 
the  entire  Nation  in  1947  attended  schools 
financed  at  the  $99  level  or  below.  Lers  than 
10  percent  of  our  pupils  benefited  from 
studying  In  schools  costing  J200  or  more 
per  pupil.  Over  90  percent  were  attending 
schools  costms:  less  than  $230  per  pupil, 
wiiere  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  full  flowering  of 
the  educational  program  can  result.  Al- 
though there  was  a  slight  upward  revision 
of  these  figures  since  1947.  there  is  much 
ground  to  be  gained  before  the  battle  for 
adequate,  effectively  free  education  for  ail 
Is  won  in  our  Nation. 

Our  public  schools  are  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  money  derived  from  taxation. 
Local.  State  and  Federal  levels  of  government 
have  each  been  charged  by  the  people  with 
the  responsibility  for  levying  and  collecting 
taxes  for  schools.  The  bulk  of  the  burden 
thus  far  has  been  borne  by  the  local  property 
tax.  with  Scate  taxes  second,  and  Federal 
taxes  a  poor  third.  The  typical  pattern  of 
school  support  is  for  more  than  half  of 
local  school  costs  to  be  raised  by  taxes  on 
local  property,  almost  all  the  rest  comes 
from  State  sources,  with  a  very  small  percent- 
age, if  any.  from  the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  cost  of  formal  education  has  in- 
creased, a  perennial  problem  has  been  that 
of  how  to  spread  the  burden  equitably,  sjo 
long  as  a  fair  measure  of  each  man  s  wealth 
was  the  amount  of  property  he  owned,  the 
local  property  tax  served  rather  well  as  the 
base  for  school  support.  But  the  farther 
we  have  progressed  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  more  evident  it  has  become  that  real 
property  holdings  can  no  longer  be  relied 
up<->n  as  an  index  of  wealth.  With  the  in- 
creasing industrialization  of  our  country,  the 
rise  of  giant  corporations  employing  tens 
of  thousands  of  wage  earners,  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  m  the  number  of  public 
employees,  it  became  apparent  early  m  the 
centiu-y  that  an  income  tax  was  necessary 
if  governmental  services  were  to  be  financed. 
Tlae  Income  tax,  as  history  shows,  is  an  ex- 
cellent revenue  producer.  Tlie  lion's  share 
of  the  income  tax  revenues  goes  to  trie  Fed- 
eral Government. 

With  each  level  of  Government  more  or 
less  specializing  In  certain  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, it  would  at  first  glance  seem  as  if  the 
problem  of  financing  their  activities  had 
been  solved.    Actually,  it  was  not;  incomes 


and  expenditures  did  not  vary  proportion- 
ately at  the  three  levels.  Local  govern- 
mental costs.  Including  school  costs,  have 
risen  greatly  almost  without  Interruption. 
But  the  income  from  the  local  property  lax 
has  not  risen  proportionately.  Local  school 
districts,  then,  have  had  to  seek  funds  from 
the  other  governmental  levels  which  pos- 
sessed a  broader  tax  base. 

The  first  source  of  school  funds  to  sup- 
plement those  raised  locally,  was  the  State 
treasury.  In  effect,  the  people  of  the  State, 
speaking  through  their  iejislators,  ins;ructed 
the  State  o-fficials  to  raise  some  money  for 
schools  on  a  State  basis  and  distribute  It  to 
the  local  school  districts.  The  movement  for 
State  support  of  local  schools  has  been 
under  way  for  about  a  century  In  this  cour*- 
try.  With  the  result  that  all  States  have 
some  plan  or  other  for  so  doing.  That  prac- 
tice IS  well  established  and  accepted. 

Dtirlng  the  last  25  years,  a  growing  group 
of  people  has  l>een  realizing  that  If  formal 
education  is  to  be  adequately  financed,  the 
immense  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assist.  Many  of  ovir  States, 
with  their  present  resources,  are  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  fir.ance  their  school  system  at 
an  acceptable  level  and  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  services  for  all  our 
American  youth  on  a  national  basis  of  agree- 
ment, without  outside  help.  We  now  face 
the  consequences  of  accepting  Federal  aid 
plan-,  so  that  the  burden  may  be  shared 
three  ways. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  had  no  Federal  aid 
for  education  already.  Actually,  according 
to  a  tabulation  m'  de  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  1946.  160  Federal-aid 
laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress  since 
1785.  No  consideration  of  a  national  role 
In  education  cculd  be  complete  without  an 
examination  of  education  in  a  national  his- 
toric perspective. 

The  historic  development  of  American  so- 
ciety has  set  the  Ideas,  aspirations,  knowl- 
edge, and  working  rules  which  prevail  today, 
and  set  the  task  of  American  education. 
The  past,  distant  and  near,  has  given  MS 
our  society,  including  all  the  material.  In- 
tellectual, and  moral  manifestations  with 
which  education   must  work. 

American  independence  was  secured 
through  revolution  and  war,  accompanied 
by  Intellectual  concentraticn,  storm,  and 
stress.  America  had  broken  with  the  past 
In  many  respects  and  had  founded  govern- 
ment on  a  new  base — social  purpose  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
class.  The  leaders  of  the  infant  Republic 
were  set  upon  realizing  a  better  life  for  the 
free  members  of  American  society.  The  Re- 
public's founders  were  concerned  with  more 
than  the  material  aspects  of  life.  They  were 
public  personages,  imbued  with  a  deep  sense 
of  social  and  moral  responsibility.  They 
had  staked  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
on  Independence  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Republic.  Having  used  their  all  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nation,  the  ablest  among  them 
gave  unremitting  attention  to  the  study  of 
public  affairs  and  the  methods  calculated 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  independer.t 
society  which  their  labors  had  brought 
forth.  In  the  long  run,  the  founding 
fathers  established  a  government  that  came 
to  rest  on  a  wide  popular  base;  and  with 
tne  passing  of  time,  that  base  was  broadened 
by  constitutional  enactments  and  political 
practices.  The  fate  of  American  Govern- 
ment and  society  was  increasingly  entrusted 
to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  an  ever- 
widening  mass  of  people.  This  pattern  of 
F'>pular  government  was  greeted  by  many 
as  a  fulfillment  of  the  principles  proclaimed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  ,a 
marking  a  humane  departtire  from  the 
despotisms  of  Etirope.  Lucidly,  the  declara- 
tory principles,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  endowed  by   their  Creator   witli 
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e«rUln  Injdlenable  rtjthts.  Including  lire, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cl  happir.e»s.  that 
goTvrmenu  dcrtre  their  Just  powers  from 
lh«  Cv-^nilent  of  the  governed,  and  that  pccple 
have  the  right  to  alter  or  abolish  any  form 
of  government  which  becomrs  destructive 
of  these  enda.  had  been  enmeshed  In  the 
operational  pattern  of  American  Govern- 
ment Tiie  fu:ure  waa  to  decide  whether 
any  govemmer.:  so  ccaceived  and  ao  dedi- 
cated could  lon<  endure. 

Hanng  committed  themselves  to  povem- 
ment  by  popular  verdict,  to  a  government 
wtth  high  aoclal  and  moral  responsibilities, 
many  founders  of  the  Republic  turned  to 
education  as  a  guaranty  that  a  goTernment 
ot  ihXM  type  would  endtare  The  founders 
were  «^>eclally  concerned  with  po'.itlcal  edu- 
cation, with  the  prepirntlon  of  the  people 
foe  aelX-govemment.  Knowledge  and  a 
moral  aense  were  required  to  stistaln  demo- 
cratic processes  ind  to  m.ike  them  con- 
structive, rather  than  destructive.  George 
Washington,  m  his  Farewell  Address,  wrote: 
"In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  Is 
essential  that  public  oplnicn  should  be  en- 
lightened. •  •  •  Promote,  then,  as  cur 
object  of  primary  Importance.  Instltutlona 
for  the  geneal  diffusion  of  knowledge."  Un- 
doubtedly, such  promotion  was  to  ccme  from 
a  national  level. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  we  find 
James  Madison.  Charles  Plnckney.  Gcuver- 
neur  Morris,  and  Thomas  JeSerson  promot- 
ing f^r  the  foetering  of  education  by  the  In- 
troduction   of    specific    motions   for    action. 
Unfortunately,      the      motions      were      lost. 
Madison  had  proposed  that  Congress  be  em- 
powered   "to    I'stabiish    a    university."    and 
Charles  PlncJtney  urged  a  broader  provision: 
"To  establish  seminaries  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  **   ^At 
a  later  lime  in  the  Convention.  M.'idlson  and 
Plnckney  joined  in  moving  for  the  creation 
of  a  university     Upon  their  project,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  remarked:  "It  is  not  necessary. 
The  exclusive  power  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment wui   reach   the  object  "'     The  motion 
was  loat.    Nevertheless,  no  express  provisions 
were  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  but  le.^ders  among  the 
men   who  framed    that    document    certainly 
believed  that  the  power  to  perform  this  na- 
t.onal   service   was   certainly   Implied.     The 
framers    of    the    Constitution    had    set    an 
Impressive  example  to  all  those  of  succeed- 
ing generations  that  education  is  an  enter- 
prise forever  linked  with  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation. 

That  George  Washington  advocated  Fed- 
eral aids  to  education,  was  made  evident  in 
his  first  annual  address  to  Congress:  "Nor 
am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  In  opinion  that  there  Is  nothir.g  which 
can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowl- 
edge Is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of 
public  happiness.  In  one  In  which  the 
measures  of  government  receive  their  Im- 
pressions so  Immediately  from  the  sense 
of  the  community  as  In  curs,  it  is  propor- 
tionately essential.  To  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  it  contributes  In  varloua 
ways.  •  •  •  Whether  this  desirable  ob- 
ject win  be  beat  promoted  by  affording  aids 
to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established, 
by  the  Institution  of  a  national  university, 
or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well 
wcs'thy  of  a  place  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature. ■■  Washington  bad  a  bread  view 
on  education  frum  the  basis  of  aid. 

The  periods  following  the  birth  of  the 
American  Republic  marked  an  Intense  re- 
action to  the  educatlcmal  outlook  of  the 
founders.  This  reaction  In  our  hlstcrical 
development  was  fostered  by  Internal  fioUt- 
Ical  struggles  In  our  country.  A  national 
role  In  education  was  completely  liam- 
suui^t   by  emphasis   on   the  sovereignty   ot 


Individual  States,  by  laissoz  falre  In  Fed- 
eral policy,  by  the  march  of  egalitarian  de- 
mocracy, and  by  a  passionate  sense  of  rug- 
ged Individualism.  These  forces  stimulated 
action  opposed  to  a  national  concept  of  edu- 
cation. Formal  popular  education  found  its 
origins  In  State  and  local  enterprise  for 
over  150  ye.^rs.  The  concept  of  George 
Washington  that  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion be  urged  by  national  action  disap- 
peared from  educational  practice  and 
thecffv. 

By  a  strange  fate,  while  American  educa- 
tion became  a  matter  cf  individual  and  local 
enterprise,  other  contrary  forces  were  at 
work  in  our  national  history.  The  energies 
of  individual  enterprise  tramed  under  State 
and  local  auspices  llniccd  all  parts  of  our 
country  tocetlier  by  systems  cf  transporta- 
tion, ccnununication,  and  bound  its  sections 
and  industries  into  a  homogeneous  national 
economy.  So  It  has  come  about  that  public 
education,  as  in  1789.  Is  once  more  linked 
with  national  economy  and  Interests. 
Through  the  influence  of  common  Ideals, 
methods  and  associations.  pcpuLar  mass  edu- 
cation Itself  draws  into  a  unity  of  tluught 
and  purpose  which  Is  national  In  its  reach. 
Recent  years  show  an  Increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
ga'^e  in  the  fostering  of  national  education. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  now  spending 
three  and  one-half  billions  cf  dollars  an- 
nually for  educational  purposes,  with  the 
largest  proportion  relegated  to  funds  for  in- 
dividual education  benefits  to  our  veteran 
population. 

The  Congress  has  been  Increasinely  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  problem  of 
equalization  cf  educational  opportunity  for 
our  citizenry.  Educational  and  political 
leaders  are  strongly  aware  that  the  Inequali- 
ties in  American  educational  opportunity 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
American  democratic  institutions.  Thus  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education  has  be- 
come an  Issue  of  primary  concern  to  con- 
gressional leaders.  The  current  controversy 
has  centered  arcund  the  method  of  distri- 
bution and  who  should  benefit  from  the 
Federal  funds.  This  controversy  is  in  truth 
violating  and  inciting  others  to  violate  the 
very  rights  and  freedoms  upon  which  ovir 
democratic  government  was  founded.  It  is 
a  eontrover>y  that  holds  primary  Import  to 
evei-y  American  Catholic. 

President  Truman's  Fair  Deal  plan  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  en.'^ulfed 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation by  a  flow  of  bigotry,  Ignorance,  and 
malice.  The  antl-Cathollc  apostles  of  bi- 
gotry, intolerance,  and  discrimination  have 
triumphed  In  the  8pawnln<^  of  a  monstroua 
fabrication  plan  for  Federal  aid  known  as  the 
Barden  bill.  Advocates  of  the  Harden  bill, 
pitting  American  relUlous  groups  against 
American  religious  groups,  seeking  votes  to 
sustain  and  enforce  It.  are  today  conducting 
a  craven  crusade  of  religious  prejudice 
against  Catholic  children  and  their  inalien- 
able rights.  The  Barden  bill  Justifies  and 
urges  unjust,  unAmerlcan  discrimination 
against  our  parochial-school  children.  The 
southern  Con^'ressmen,  lead  by  Congressman 
Graham  A  Basdcm.  have  virtually  killed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Within  a  few  pages,  the 
Barden  bill  seeks  to  perpetrate  a  monstrosity 
of  Injustices.  Its  unjust  provisions  forbid  the 
States  to  use  any  of  the  1300,000,000  In  Fed- 
eral funds  for  non-public-school  children, 
even  for  such  public-welfare  purposes  aa 
school-bus  transportation,  nonrellglous  text- 
books, and  common  health  aids.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the 
States  to  make  such  use  of  public  funda. 
The  Senates  •300.000.000  Thomas  bill  al- 
lowed dlsbursemenU  "for  any  current  ex- 
penditure •  •  •  for  which  educational 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  local  sources 
may  legally  and  cousutuUuually  be  expended 
lu  each  State." 


Before  discxisslng  the  provision*  of  the 
Thomas  general  aid-to-education  bill  (3. 
246  >.  let  us  distinguish  it  clearly  from  two 
other  bills  Involved  In  the  Federal-aid  con- 
troversy. These  <>ther  bills  deal  only  with 
specific  areas  of  aid  to  education — school 
lunches  and  health  services.  They  are  hence 
very  Imuted  In  j>urpose,  are  not  general  ald- 
to-educatlou  measures  and,  though  Involved 
In  the  debate,  are  not  nearly  so  controversial 
as  the  general -aid  bills. 

The  School  Lunch  Act  has  been  In  force 
since  1946.  The  relevance  of  this  law  resides 
in  one  all-important  provision — the  way  lt« 
benefits  are  made  available  to  all  American 
school  children,  not  merely  thc«e  attending 
public  schools.  This  Is  the  famous  w.ili- 
holding  provision  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
According  to  this  provision  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  Inquire  of  Stat* 
authorities  whether  they  may  disburse  tha 
school-lunch  funds  for  the  benefit  of  publlc- 
and  non-public-school  pupils.  If  they  can, 
as  happens  In  about  one-half  of  the  48 
States,  the  Federal  Administrator  allots  th« 
State  Its  full  share.  If  the  S.ate  officials  de- 
clare that  under  the  State's  laAs  they  cannot 
disburse  Federal  funds  In  favor  of  non-pub- 
llc-school  children,  the  Federal  Administrator 
is  required  by  the  School  Lunch  Act  to  with- 
hold Federal  allotments  In  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  children  in  non- 
public schools. 

The  share  of  Federal  funds  thus  withheld 
Is  then  used  to  reimburse  nonpublic  schools 
for  part  of  their  expense  Incurred  In  serving 
lunches  to  their  pupils.  This  law  has  been 
In  effect  for  3  years  and  was  so  manifestly 
fair  that  few  voices  have  ever  been  raised 
demanding  that  American  pupils  In  non- 
public schools  be  deprived  of  their  da:ly 
bottle  of  milk  and  hot  lunch,  simply  because 
they  were  carrying  out  their  parents'  consci- 
entious belief  In  religious  education. 

The  Senate  also  passed  a  school-health- 
services  bill  (S,  1411)  on  April  2d.  1949,  by  a 
voice  vote.  This  bill,  like  the  Senate's  gen- 
eral Federal-aid  bill,  was  also  Introduced  by 
Senator  THO»ri.\s  and  consequently  bears  hla 
name.  There  are  therefore  two  Thomas  Sen- 
ate bills  In  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Fortunately,  the  school-health-serv- 
Icea  measure  Includes  the  same  withhold- 
ing formula  which  has  made  the  School 
Lunch  Act  a  model  of  fairness.  So  far,  the 
House  has  Uken  no  actl>jn  on  the  bill.  The 
health  and  lunch  bills  have  embodied  the 
nondiscrimination  principle  for  auxiliary 
services  for  all  American  youth.  We  now 
come  to  the  piece  of  legislation  over  which 
the  country  became  exicited  last  summer. 
This  is  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  term  requires  definition.  Aid  to  edu- 
cation Is  gene.al  If  the  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  over-all  support  of  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  being  earmarked  for  very 
specific  uses  such  as  lunches  or  health  serv- 
ices. Actually,  the  various  general-a:d  pro- 
poiials  presented  to  Congress  in  recent  years 
have  restricted  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
current  expenditures.  This  restriction  rules 
out  capital  outlays  for  new  buildings  but 
Includes  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries, 
heating,  lighting,  general  maintenance,  free 
textbook.*,  and  bus  transportation 

The  general-old  measures  also  differ  some- 
what from  the  speclflc-ald  measures  In  the 
wav  they  apportion  Federal  funds  among  the 
several  States. 

Suffice  It  to  say  th.nt  the  Thomas  general 
aid.  In  effect,  divides  the  States  Into  two 
categories — the  30  wealthy  States,  nearly 
all  Northern,  and  the  18  needy  St.-^tes.  mostly 
Southern.  Southwestern,  or  border  States. 
The  professed  aim  of  the  till  l.s  to  raise 
the  current  expenditures  for  education  la 
each  Slate  to  at  least  $50  per  child  an- 
nually. Since  the  wealthy  States  spend 
more  than  that  sum.  they  will  receive  on'.y 
the   minimum   amount    of    Federal    aid,    (5 
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for  every  child  of  school  age  (5  to  17  years) 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  amount  of  Federal  aid  per  child 
granted  to  each  of  the  needy  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
required  In  each  State  to  bring  the  annual 
current  expenditures  for  education  up  to 
the  minimum  of  $50  per  child  annually.  In 
Mississippi,  for  example,  about  $29.18  in  Fed- 
eral aid  per  child  will  be  required  to  reach 
this  standard.  In  North  Dakota,  one  of  the 
four  Northern  States,  to  qualify  for  more 
than  the  minimum,  only  $5.97  would  be 
required. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  no  needy 
State  will  qujilify  for  any  Fejleral  aid  at  all 
unless  that  State  is  already  spending  and 
continues  to  spend  what  Is  considered  to  be 
a  properly  proportionate  share  of  its  per 
capita  annual  Income  on  publicly  supported 
education. 

The  most  controversial  Issue  In  regard  to 
the  Thomas  bill  Is  this:  "It  leaves  with  each 
State  the  option  of  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  use  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  Federal 
funds  it  will  receive  for  bus  transportation 
for  children  attending  nonpublic  schools." 
In  other  words,  it  allows  the  States  to  dis- 
criminate against  sectarian-school  children 
when  expending  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  people  of  New 
York  State  allow  public  funds  for  education 
to  be  used  to  transport  children  attending 
parochial  schools,  while  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin in  1946  voted  by  a  majority  of  100. COO 
to  deny  such  service  to  parochial  school  chil- 
dren. You  would  think  that  an  American 
child  is  an  American  child  in  Wisconsin  as 
In  New  York,  You  would  think  that  it  would 
be  heartless  to  deny  a  warm,  dry  ride  to  a  lit- 
tle child  on  a  cold  or  wet  day  in  Wisconsin  as 
In  New  York.  I  wonder  how  the  Wisconsin 
school-bus  driver  feels  when  he  picks  up  four 
children  standing  In  the  rain  on  a  corner 
and  leaves  two  others  standing  In  the  dow^n- 
pour,  simply  because  they  are  Catholic- 
school  children.  If  this  Is  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws,"  then  democracy  Is  hypocrisy. 

Unfortunately,  the  discriminatory  tech- 
nique of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  repeated  in 
a  number  of  other  American  States.  The 
Thomas  bill  would  permit  the  continuance 
of  this  crazy-quilt  of  discrimination  against 
American  children.  The  Thomas  bill  excuses 
Itself  from  doing  Justice  to  Catholic-school 
children  on  the  score  that  it  "leaves  it  up  to 
the  States"  to  decide  who  should  have  bus 
transportation.  The  result  could  onJy  be 
the  outbreak  of  vicious  discrimination  and 
bigotry  In  the  48  States.  The  Thomas  bill 
properly  offers  no  such  excuse  regarding 
Negro  school  children.  It  Is  ready  to  take 
Issue  with  anti-Negro  feeling  In  the  South, 
but  not  with  antl-Cathollc  feeling  In  the 
country  as  a  whole.  To  this  extent,  the 
Thomas  bill  Is  not  only  unjust  but  dis- 
honest. 

.  This  'leave  It  to  the  States"  to  decide  who 
should  receive  Federal  funds  for  education, 
spells  the  abdication  of  Congress'  respon- 
sibility In  the  field  of  Justice  and  turns  our 
constitutional  system  upside  down.  No  one 
can  believe  that  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  is  guaranteed  to  all  American 
school  children  unless  Federal  laws  grant 
fiscal  aid  to  all  school  children  on  an  equal, 
impartial  level.  Help  must  be  guaranteed 
for  all  needy  children.  Including  Catholic 
needy  children. 

All  the  Inequities  of  the  Thomas  bill  were 
to  be  further  expanded  by  the  Barden  bill. 
This  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the  alleged  pur- 
poses of  all  Federal-aid  measures — to  more 
nearly  equalize  educational  opportunities. 
The  Barden  bill,  unlike  the  Thomas  bill,  does 
not  even  Insure  to  Negro  school  children  a 
proportionate  share  in  Federal  aid.  To  make 
sure  that  no  parochial -school  children  receive 
a  dime  of  Federal-aid  funds,  the  Barden  bill 
set  up  a  procedure  whereby  any  taxpayer 
could  get  an  Injunction  against  any  school 


board  accused  of  permitting  what  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  many  State  con- 
stitutions now  permit — the  use  of  public 
funds  for  at  least  incidental  public-welfare 
expenditures  for  parochial -school  children. 
What  the  Senate's  Thomas  bill  allowed  and 
the  Thomas  school-lunch  and  school-health 
measures  made  mandatory,  the  Barden  bill 
made  illegal  and  subject  to  Injunctive  ac- 
tion. This  last  provision  showed  Mr.  Bar- 
den's  attitude.  He  was  determined  to  make 
his  bill  a  new  weapon  in  the  hands  of  antl- 
Cathollc  bigots.  Barden  devised  a  means  of 
putting  Catholics  in  a  Federal  strait-Jacket 
by  lising  a  bill  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunities as  a  device  for  bribing  the  States 
into  completely  excluding  parochial-school 
children  from  even  Incidental  public  educa- 
tional funds. 

The  Barden  bill  shows  the  depth  of  its 
malevolent  prejudice  and  bigotry  In  its  dis- 
bursing of  Federal  aid  funds  method.  The 
bill  awards  'i.he  29  wealthy  States  a  minimum 
of  $5  for  every  child  of  school  age  in  each 
State,  Including  those  attending  nonpublic 
schools,  which  means  our  parochial-school 
children  also.  But  In  the  disbursing  of 
funds,  the  bill  limits  the  beneficiaries,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  public  school  chil- 
dren only.  For  example.  If  New  York  State 
has  20O.C00  school  children  5  to  17  years  of 
age.  and  of  the  total,  50.000  are  attending 
parochial  schools.  New  York  would  get  $5 
times  200,000  In  Federal  funds  or  $1,000,000. 
of  which  $250,000.  would  be  awarded  by 
counting  In  the  pupils  at  Catholic  schools. 
When  It  came  to  disbursing  the  total  of  $1,- 
000,000  however.  New  York  would  ;urn 
around  and  count  out  the  50,000  Catholic 
children,  and  every  dollar  of  the  money  It 
received  to  equalize  their  education  would 
go  to  the  public  schools  only.  Catholics  In 
New  York  State  would  be  taxed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverxunent  on  the  basis  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  the  children  of  the  State, 
only  to  have  the  needs  of  50,000  of  their  own 
children  Ignored  in  the  disbursing  of  funds. 
Such  a  disbtirsing  plan  Is  rank  with  injustice, 
pitted  with  illogical  operation,  and  reflecting 
un-American  plans  of  equality. 

Clearly,  from  analysis  erf  the  various  plans 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  our  Catholic 
school  children  are  maliciously  reduced  to 
second-class  citizenry  status.  They  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  equalized  opportunity  and 
assistance  In  every  particular  instance  of 
legislation.  Congress  In  considering  a  bill  to 
aid  education  In  the  States  must  be  consider- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of  citizens 
of  all  the  United  States.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  are  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  an  equal  basis.  Congress, 
in  granting  Federal  funds  in  aid  of  education 
to  the  States,  cannot  allow  some  States  to 
discriminate  against  a  certain  class  of  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States. 

We,  as  Catholics,  are  not  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  our  schools.  What  we 
Justly  demand  is  this:  When  the  Govern- 
ment, National  or  State,  is  appropriating 
public  funds  to  give  extracurricular  bene- 
fits, such  as  bus  rides,  health  service,  free 
lunches  to  school  children,  and  general  aid, 
we  want  our  children  and  all  American  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  be  included.  This  Is 
Just.     This  Is  American  and  democratic. 

What  distant  relation  has  the  separation 
of  church  and  State  principle  to  the  exam- 
ination of  Johnny's  tonsils  In  a  parochial 
school,  or  giving  a  free  glass  of  milk,  when 
the  Government  decides  to  grant  these  auxil- 
iary benefits  to  all  Its  school  children?  None 
of  logic,  yet  bigots,  spreaders  of  dissension, 
and  fanatics,  violently  charge  we  are  violat- 
ing the  first  amendment  and  planning  the 
creation  of  an  established  church  In  the 
United  States.  Such  charges  can  only  ema- 
nate from  Ignorance  and  passionate  preju- 
dice. 

Our  Catholic  parents  actually  are  required 
to  pay  double  school  taxes.    We  voluntarily 


and  independently  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  parochial  schools  while  simul- 
taneously paying  school  taxes  for  public 
schools  which  some  of  our  children  do  not 
use.  Catholic  taxpayers  do  not  demand  to 
be  excused  from  paying  school  taxes  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  which  some  of  their 
children  do  not  use,  but  some  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  sectarian  schools  their 
children  do  use.  Catholic  taxpayers  save 
others  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  yearly  through  voluntary  sup- 
port of  parochial  schools  in  addition  to  the 
capital  expense  of  the  buildings.  We  do  not 
expject  others  to  take  up  this  fiscal  burden. 
but  we  cannot  sanction  the  spending  of 
$300,000,000  yearly  In  accordance  with  legis- 
lation that  would  be  unjust  and  discrimi- 
nating against  millions  of  our  American  chil- 
dren. Catholic  schools  are  as  much  In  the 
public  Interest  as  public  schools.  To  deny 
general  aids  to  parochial  schools  Is  to  Im- 
ply that  their  graduates  are  second-class 
citizens  undeserving  of  equal  rights.  To 
condone  taxation  without  Catholic  partici- 
pation In  Its  benefits  for  our  parochial  school 
children  Is  tantamount  to  repudiation  of 
the  equality  of  American  citizenship. 

Fearlessly,  forcefully,  we  miist  xuilte  to  de- 
mand equal  rights  for  all  American  children, 
and  In  Christian  Justice  must  we  oppose  un- 
equivocally any  bill  which  refuses  to  grant, 
or  denies,  at  least  nonrellglous  textbooks, 
bus  transportation,  and  health  services  for 
all  the  children  of  all  Americans.  The 
parochial  school  Is  as  truly  an  American 
school  as  the  public  school,  and  our  Cathollo 
school  children  are  as  entitled  to  their  equal 
constitutional  rights  as  public  school  chil- 
dren. Justice  and  equality  to  all  Is  the 
American  formula  and  practice.  Prejudice, 
discrimination,  bigotry,  and  Intolerance,  have 
no  role  In  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  Catholic  schools  are  tmder  attack 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  When  we 
resist  the  effort  of  bigots  to  discriminate 
against  our  Catholic  school  children  In  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  we  are  resisting  what 
we  believe  will  bring  great  harm  to  our 
Nation.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  freedom  of  education.  Our  cause 
in  upholding  the  rights  of  rellglotu  education 
Is  the  only  sure  defense  of  the  denuxaatle 
Ideal  and  the  defense  of  oior  religious  ttMh. 


Pablic  Heahh  and  Welfart 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WnsCONSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
1949, 1  introduced  House  Resolution  207, 
which  had  for  its  basic  purpose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  and  study  the  economic  and 
public -health  aspects  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemicals  into  the  food  supplies 
of  the  Nation  and  to  investigate  and 
study  the  whole  fertilizer  question.  A 
short  hearing  was  held  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  permitted  to  make  a  short 
statement  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
The  many  witnesses  who  were  present 
and  prepared  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
resolution  have  never  as  yet  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  has  himself 
Introduced  a  similar  resolution  and  has 
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repeatedly  promised  to  give  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Up  to  dat^.  and  for  more 
than  1  year,  these  resolutions  have 
languished  in  the  flies  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee without  anv  actjon  thereon. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  co-^try  that  this  miitter 
be  thoroughly  investiirated  with  a  view 
to  the  susfresiica  of  legis'.ative  action  in 
this  fieid. 

A  recent  arUcie  prepared  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G  Holman.  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, throws  c.?ns:.i?rable  hzhx.  on  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
t-.-'n.  and  I  de^ir?  to  incorporate  it  as 
part  of  these  remarks: 

LsGisrjiT:o!»  Nutccj  To  F»otect  Hkalth  and 
We:j-4LX  or  the  Picfui 
A  Ff<;*'ntl  Tr«d«  C  .-ninvission  report  thews 
tew  a  few  fertillwr  manulacxurers  acquired 
a  monopoUstic  con  axil  at  the  phosptiate  rock 
and  add  phosphate  market  in  ihia  country. 
fTvit  Federal  cotirt  re-x)rcis  ahcw  how  they 
have  uaed  thl»  control  to  criminally  eTplclt 
tb*  Urtaen  and  endanger  the  health  of  the 
pcopte. 

Bgbt  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
toiro<ruc*d  a  resoJution  on  Jiily  20.  19*9.  re- 
qucsUofT  an  InTcstigatlon  of  the  moncpoiisuc 
mtOem  of  the  fertilizer  Industry. 

ThU  reaolutloD  told  of  the  leasing  of  public 
ItLoOt  on  which  are  found  the  principal  pot- 
•ah  depoelts  to  a  few  corporations,  and  of 
bow  this  had  enabled  them  to  .\cquire  a  ccn- 
troi  cf  80  to  90  percent  oi  the  pcta&h  In  this 
coon  try. 

Thus  we  see  monopoly  In  the  saddle — all 
booiec  and  spurred — and  the  farmers  com- 
pletely a;  the  mercy  of  these  predatory  cor- 
porations. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  tl^at 
Is  far  more  shockms;  m  Its  Implicationji. 

FtTtiliZKT  money  is  beln^  used  to  subsidize 
the  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, and  these  gifts  of  money  have  re- 
sulted in  keepine  the  people  In  the  dark  as 
to  the  harmful  effects  of  present  methods  of 
JertUlzcr  manufacture  on  the  health  and 
^welfare  of  the  people. 

Is  the  corruption  of  public  cfBcials  today 
less  shocking  in  Its  implications  than  it  was 
at  the  tune  of  tbe  Teapot  Dome  scandal'' 

House  resolution  107.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman FssMK  B.  Kart  on  May  9.  1949. 
requested  the  appclntment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  eccnomic  and  health 
phases  of  this  matter,  and  report  tts  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress,  and  on 
August  10.  .949.  the  dean  of  the  House,  Hon. 
AscLra  J.  SABATH  Introduced  a  slniilar  reso- 
lution. Both  of  these  resolutions  are  now 
resting  securely  In  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Klve  years  ago  I  wrote,  and  Congressman 
WnxiAM  Li.MKz  Introduced,  a  truth  about 
fertilizer  bUl.  and  he  has  Introduced  this  bill 
at  each  session  of  the  Congreas  since  that 
time.  It  Is  stUl  In  a  pigeonhole  of  tbe  Bouse 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  farmers  need  a  truth  about  fertilizer 
law. 

This  law  should  require  the  manufacturer 
to  tell  the  farmers  what  materials  ha^e  been 
used  In  making  fertilizer.  tlM  number  of 
pounds  of  each  material,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sand  or  other  useleaa  filler.  The 
law  should  forbid  the  shipment  of  fertilizer 
In  Interstate  commerce  that  contains  mora 
than  50  percent  of  water-soluble  nitrogen. 
The  enactment  of  thU  law  would  make  It 
poealble  for  farmers  to  grow  better  eropa 
with  ao  percent  leas  fertUiaer  per  acre,  help 
to  prevent  plant  dlaaaaea.  and  injury  to  tba 
bealtb  of  human  beings. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  lonf  ttma  that  an 
•xce«  of  aoluble  nitrogen  in  fertUlaera  makea 
aU  pUaU  mora  suaoaptibU  and  1«m  rcaistant 


to  disease,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  thera 
bt-en  any  suggestion  that  food  crops  grown 
with  an  excess  of  9«^lut)le  nitrogen  are  poi- 
sonous to  farm  stock,  and  injurious  to  tlia 
health  of  the  people. 

Men  of  such  eminence  as  Lyon  and  Buck- 
n-.-in.  of  Cornell  University,  have  said  that: 
-Of  the  three  common  fertilizer  elements. 
(meanlnc,  of  course.  nUroscn.  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  V  soluble  nitrogen  la  the 
cnlT  one  which,  added  in  excess,  will  result 
In  harmful  efTects  on  the  crops.  It  may  de- 
creaaa  waiatance  to  disease." 

Sir  A.  D  Hall,  a  man  who  achieved  such 
eminence  in  the  field  of  agriculture  that  he 
was  knlEhted  bv  the  British  Government, 
has  told  the  public  In  a  widely  read  textbook 
that.  -The  association  of  high  nitrogenous 
manuring  with  susceptibility  to  disease  may 
be  seen  In  all  plants. - 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  these  eminent 
scientists.  State  fertilizer  laws  were  amended 
and  these  amendments  permitted  the  manu- 
facturers. (1)  to  Increase  the  nltrosen  con- 
tent of  all  fertilizers  21  percent;  (2 >  to  re- 
move from  the  fertilizer  bags  what  were 
known  as  source  tags  which  told  the  farmers 
wh.it  materials  had  been  used  In  making  the 
fertilizer:  and  (3)  to  use  almost  unlimited 
proportions  of  the  cheap,  water-soluble 
sources  of  nitrogen  without  letting  the 
fi-'mers  know  that  this  was  being  done. 

The  use  of  so  much  of  the  water  soluble 
nitrogen  was  soon  followed  by  a  scotirge  of 
destructive  plant  diseases  that  had  never 
given  the  farmers  any  trouble  prior  to  the 
tin-.e  these  radical  formula  changes  were 
m.3Ae. 

The  use  of  so  little  of  the  organic  sources 
of  nitrogen  forced  the  farmers  to  use  at  least 
60  percent  more  fertilizer  per  acre  In  order 
to  get  enough  organic  nitrogen  to  feed  the 
crepe  to  mat\irlty. 

Forcing  the  fanners  to  use  50  percent  more 
fertilizer  per  acre  costs  them  t250.(XX).000  a 
year  more  than  would  have  been  necessary 
If  the  fertilizer  had  contained  the  right  pro- 
portions of  soluble  and  organic  nitrogen,  and 
the  ravaeies  of  tobacco,  potato,  and  tomato 
pUnt  diseases  cause  the  farmers  to  suffer 
additional  losses  running  into  mllUons  of 
dollars. 

These  facta  should  be  sufUctent  to  incline 
the  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  a  racket  of 
which  the  farmers  have  long  been  helpless 
victims,  but  there  are  other  reasons  which 
place  a  greater  obligation  on  the  shoulders 
of  Congress. 

Not  untU  recently  has  there  been  any  sug- 
gestion that  food  cropa  grown  with  an  excess 
of  soluble  nitrogen  are  Injurious  to  the  health 
of  human  beings  and  poisonous  to  farm 
stock 

Dr.  James  Asa  Shield,  an  eminent  medical 
sclentUt  of  Richmond.  Va.,  says  that  people 
whoae  food  crops  are  grown  with  nature's 
plant  food — organic  nitrogen — do  not  have 
sclerosis  of  their  nerves,  their  blood  vessels, 
blockage  of  tlielr  veins,  or  high  blood  pres- 
sure, or  kidney  or  gall  stones  He  also  says 
that;  'People  whose  food  comes  from  soils 
fertilized  with  chemicals  appear  to  have 
more  vascular  diseases  and  more  degenerative 
diseases." 

Dr.  UtLX  Oerson,  of  the  Gotham  Hoapltal. 
New  York,  says  that:  "The  human  txxly  lost 
l>&rx  of  lu  resutance  and  healing  power  as 
man  left  the  way  of  natural  nutnUon  for 
generations.  The  fundamental  damage 
starts  with  the  use  of  artiflclal  fertUizer  for 
vegetables  and  fruits." 

Dr  WlllUm  A.  Albrecht.  Ph.  D..  College  of 
Agriculture.  University  of  Missouri,  emplia- 
fiz—  tbe  relationship  between  food  and 
health  in  the  following  words:  "Our  health 
eomea  to  us.  after  all.  via  our  food." 

Then  cornea  tbe  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
S948.  page  288.  with  the  startling  statement: 
-|lure  tiOAn  1  or  3  percent  of  nitrates  in 
planu  aa  a  result  of  vary  heavy  tertUlzatlon 


or  of  excessive  amounts  in  soils  is  known  to 
be  poisonous  to  st.ock." 

A  survey  conducted  by  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicates that  highly  fertilized  pasture  lands 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  X-disease  that  has 
killed  so  many  cattle,  and  forced  some  cattle- 
men to  give  up  the  cattle  raising  business. 
The  Spectator  (London).  October  17.  1941. 
said  that  rabbits  have  died  after  eating  cab- 
bage grown  with  an  excess  of  nitrates. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  anything  that 
poisons  cattle  and  kills  rabbits  is  undoubt- 
edly harmful  to  the  health  of  human  belnes. 
and  may  be  the  caiise  of  the  great  increase 
In  the  number  eft  diseases  that  are  taking 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

Two  fertilizer  labeling  bills  Introduced 
early  in  the  first  session  ol  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  are  still  in  a  pigeonhole  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

These  bills  are  intended  to  give  the  farm- 
ers Information  as  to  the  contents  of  a  bag 
of  fertilizer  that  State  laws  do  not  now  give 
them. 

One  of  these  bills,  H  R.  3045.  introduced  by 
C3iigressmau  Pr.\nk  B.  Kixii.  puu  a  limit 
on  the  soluble  nitrogen  content  of  fertilizer 
slilpped  In  Interstate  commerce,  a  necessary 
provision. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  make  It 
easier  for  State  enforcement  agencies  to  see 
that  the  farmer  gets  an  honestly  made  fer- 
tilizer. 

I  think  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  how 
a  few  manufacturers  acquired  a  monopolistic 
control  of  the  fertilizer  Industry,  and  to  what 
extent  they  have  exerted  an  Influence  on  of- 
fljials  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
An  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  10,  1918. 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  export  trade  and 
for  other  purposes,"  permitted  a  few  fertil- 
izer manuiacturers  to  form  a  selling  agency 
combine  which  controlled  practically  all  of 
the  phosphate  rock  shipped  from  tills  coun- 
try to  Europe.  (See  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large  40.  p.  516.) 

This  combine  first  secured  control  of  the 
prices  and  terms  of  sale  of  ail  phosphate 
rock  sold  In  E'urope  by  threatening  to  dump 
200.000  tons  oi  Florida  phosphate  rock  on 
that  market  each  year  at  reduced  prices. 
(See  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report.  May 
1.  194a.) 

The  almost  complete  control  of  such  basic 
fertilizer  materials  as  phosphate  rock  and 
acid  phosphate  enabled  this  small  group  of 
manufacturers  to  comp>el  other  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  to  obey  their  wishes  not 
only  as  to  how  fertilizer  should  be  made,  but 
as  to  what  the  selling  price  should  i>e. 

Having  established  a  ruthless  control  of 
the  fertUizer  Industry,  these  mimufacturers 
then  set  to  work  to  have  the  State  lavs 
amended  to  suit  their  notions,  and  their  ac- 
tivities In  this  direction  resulted  In  their 
being  indicted  and  fined  in  a  Federal  court 
in  North  Carolina  for  having  exerted  an  U- 
legal  influence  on  State  lawmakers. 

However,  the  amendments  to  the  State 
laws  that  they  succeeded  in  having  enacted 
are  still  plaguing  the  farmers,  and  endang- 
ering the  health  of  the  people. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  the  farmers  and 
the  health  of  all  the  people,  I  undertook  to  do 
two  things:  (1)  prove  with  properly  con- 
ducted experiments  that  an  excess  of  solu- 
ble nitrogen  was  the  cause  of  plant  diseases. 
and  (3)  secure  the  enactment  of  a  truth - 
about-fertillzer  law  that  would  put  a  reason- 
able limit  on  the  water-soluble  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  fertilizer,  and  let  the  farmers  know 
the  number  of  pounds  of  each  material  used 
tn  making  It.  as  well  as  the  number  of  pound* 
of  sand  or  other  useless  filler. 

I  knew  that  If  I  could  prove  that  an  excess 
of  soluble  nitrogen  was  the  cause  of  plant 
diseases.  It  would  lie  easy  to  convince  the 
Congress  of  the  need  uf  the  legUiatioa  X 
advocated. 
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Twenty-six  of  my  experiments  conducted 
In  nine  counties  in  North  Carolina  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  healthy  tobacco  plants  free 
of  disease. 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Hall,  professor  of  botany  of  the 
greater  university  system  of  North  Carolina, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  my  theory  was 
physiologically  as  well  as  logically  sound. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grlzzard.  associate  agronomist, 
Virginia  experimental  station,  had  said  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  "may  cause  over-stim- 
ulation and  a  weak,  watery  growth  which  la 
susceptible  to  disease."  and  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  1939.  page  413,  had  said  that 
plants  relatively  high  In  water  content  are 
generally  low  In  some  of  the  carbohydrates, 
and  are  particularly  susceptible  to  attack  by 
fungus  and  bacterial  disease. 

I  knew  that  starch  vas  tlie  form  In  which 
carbohjrdrates  are  usually  stored  In  plants, 
and  I  was  trying  to  prove  that  more  organic 
nitrogen  in  fertilizers  would  Increase  the 
carbohydrate  content  of  the  plant  and  make 
It  more  resistant  to  disease. 

Sir  Albert  Howard,  a  man  who  had 
achieved  such  eminence  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture that  he  was  knighted  by  the  British 
Government,  expressed  the  opinion  in  a 
letter  to  me  that  I  had  hit  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head,  and  he  was  in  entire  agreement 
with  me. 

Senators  Barkley.  Eyrd.  George.  Tydlngs, 
and  Reynolds,  and  three  southern  governors 
requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
give  its  approval  to  a  Federal  grant  to  me  for 
the  completion  of  my  experiments,  and  a  bill 
was  Introduced  In  Congress  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Salter,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  opposed  this  bill,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  him  to  the  chairman  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  resulted  In  an  adverse 
report. 

Mr.  Salter  told  the  subcommittee  that  fer- 
tilizer had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  or 
control  of  blue  mold,  and  then  stultified  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  had  tried  to  get  me  to 
let  him  conduct  tests  with  my  fertilizer  for- 
mula for  the  control  of  blue  mold. 

Mr.  Salter  then  made  two  surprising  state- 
ments to  the  subcommittee,  one  of  them  re- 
futing the  other.  He  said  that  "several  effec- 
tive and  inexpensive  control  measures  have 
been  developed,"  and  then  added  that  "at 
present  $18,(XX)  Is  allotted  to  blue  mold  in- 
vestigations." 

The  control  measures  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Salter  would  have  cost  the  farmers  of  one 
State  $7':5.000.  and  to  show  that  they  were 
net  effective  I  need  only  to  assert  that  they 
are  not  even  recommended  today,  and  the 
ravages  of  blue  mold  are  still  resulting  in 
enormous  losses  to  the  farmers. 

Furthermore.  If  Mr.  Salter  had  found  an 
elTectlve  control  measure,  why  did  he  want  to 
spend  any  more  of  the  public  funds  on  blue 
mold  Investigations? 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Salter  in  a 
speech  that  he  delivered  at  the  fertilizer  con- 
vention at  Hot  Springs.  Va..  on  June  25.  1946, 
indicates  that  he  was  already  tmder  financial 
obligations  to  the  fertilizer  people,  and  was 
appealing  to  them  for  additional  funds. 

This  Is  what  he  said:  'Probably  you  can 
spend  a  little  more  money  advantageously  In 
suljsldlzlng  research  on  special  problems 
through  fellowships  and  grants  to  States.  A 
little  financial  oil  applied  to  the  squeaks  In 
the  research  machinery  often  produces  sur- 
prisingly good  results." 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Salter's  state- 
ments helped  to  delay  the  day  when  the 
truth  would  be  known  that  an  excess  of 
soluble  nitrogen  w^as  the  cause  of  plant  dis- 
eases, and  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Salter  must  have  known  that  my 
theory  was  logically  and  physiologically 
sound,  or  he  would  not  have  admitted  In  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Ren  F.  Mtnta/iT  that 


"Tobacco  plants  grown  with  organic  nitro- 
gen can  be  expected  to  be  higher  in  starch." 

If  that  be  true,  then  Mr.  Salter  cannot  ex- 
plain away  his  efforts  to  keep  me  from  prov- 
ing It,  and  the  Congress  should  undoubtedly 
inquire  into  his  motives. 

Could  any  problem  be  raised  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  people  than  one  that  involves 
the  corruption  of  public  officials,  the  crimi- 
nal exploitation  of  the  farmers,  and  trade 
practices  that  endanger  the  health  of  both 
man  and  animals? 

WnXUM  G.  HOLMAN. 

Washinstoh,  D.  C. 


Majority  Rule 


EXTI^^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

OP  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  MalakoiT,  Tex.,  newspaper  some  ob- 
servations by  the  editor  concerning  ma- 
jority rule  by  the  people  who  would  be 
affected  if  certain  programs  sponsored 
by  the  administration  are  put  into  effect. 
The  editor's  comments  are  pertinent  and 
well  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
all  Members  of  Congress,  They  are  as 
follows : 

Bill's  Mn.i. 

(By  Bill  SchoU) 

We  noticed  In  a  city  paper  the  other  day 
that  a  poll  of  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try showed  a  heavy  majority  as  definitely 
opposed  to  the  proposed  Brannan  farm 
plan,  one  which  the  President  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  "strong  arm"  Congress  into  passing. 

And,  too.  we  have  noticed  all  along,  as  have 
most  people,  that  the  country's  doctors  are 
definitely  opposed  to  the  plan  of  health  in- 
surance, a  nice  name  for  socialized  medicine, 
or  any  other  plan  that  would  subordinate 
the  country's  doctors  to  Federal  red  tape. 

And  thirdly,  we  have  heard  and  read  of 
many  noted  educators  throughout  the  cote- 
try  who  are  in  dead  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  aid  to  education  of  any  type; 
men  who  firmly  believe  the  task  of  education 
is  up  to  the  individual  States. 

WHT    THE    L-GISI-VTION,    THIN? 

Why.  then  should  the  administration  In 
Wa^shington,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Truman.  Insist  in  attempting  to  put  through 
these  proposals  that  are  so  opposed  by  the 
people  who  would  be  affected?  ViTiy  is  the 
Government  Insisting  on  harnassmg  these 
groups  with  more  red  tape,  less  efficiency, 
and  Federal  control  when  the  people  do  not 
want  them.  Think  it  over.  Do  ycu  want 
them? 

Mr.  Truman  seems  to  think  it  is  his  God- 
given  task  to  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  succumb  to  his  theories  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  thousands  of  people  all 
over  the  world  who  think  that  their  ideas  of 
government  are  the  liest  and  no  other  will 
suffice.    But  does  that  make  it  true? 

We  also  have  definite  Ideas  of  government, 
what  the  government  should  take  as  its  ob- 
ligation and  what  It  should  net.  But  we 
don't  Insist  that  everyone  agree  with  us.  We 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
the  ones  to  decide  what  we  should  have  In 
the  Government,  not  the  ones  who  run  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  get  elected  and  then 
veer  off  to  a  red-fringed  socialistic  program. 
The  Democratic  Party   (the  real  one)    does 


not  stand  for  socialism,  so  why  should  tta 
leaders  propose  to  harness  us  with  socialism? 
We  contend  that  It  is  not  up  to  them  to 
tell  us  what  to  do,  but  that  It  is  up  to  us. 
you  and  me,  to  tell  our  leaders  what  we  want. 
We  still  contend  that  to  be  a  good  leader  you 
have  to  be  a  follower  and  In  the  democratic 
way  of  life  the  leaders  are  supposed  to  follow 
the  people's  wishes.    True  or  false? 


Of  the  Caf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Shenandoah  (Iowa»  Evening  Senti- 
nel of  Thursday.  April  27,  1950: 
Off  thx  Cittp 
(By  David  Archie) 

It  may  be  old  stuff  or  I  may  be  seeing 
ghosts,  but  I've  become  acutely  conscious 
lately  of  what  amounts  to  a  growing  anti- 
farmer  campaign  in  the  Nation's  press.  If  I 
were  to  piece  together  all  of  the  references 
to  farmers  I've  seen  recently,  I  believe  the 
picture  would  run  something  like  this. 

"Soybean  Maize,  the  average  American 
farmer,  has  been  having  a  hard  time  finding 
a  place  to  keep  all  his  Bulcks  lately  l}ecatise 
his  buildings  are  filled  with  his  fortune  in 
corn.  Soybean  and  Mrs.  Maize  had  a  tough 
time  In  the  early  thirties — but  didn't  we  all. 
Now  that  he  has  been  able  to  buy  ills  farm 
(with  Government  gifts),  make  it  the  most 
efficient  possible,  send  Ills  children  to  college 
with  a  convertible  apiece  and  get  his  bank 
account  in  figtires  that  he  can't  even  add — 
now  Isn't  it  about  time  we  stopped  all  this 
subsidy  nonsense.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
complete  mess  and  he  doesn't  need  it  any- 
way. Besides  old  Soy  is  Just  putting  land 
into  production  that  isn't  needed." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maize  seem  like  strange  char- 
acters to  lowans.  but  after  you've  been  out 
of  the  Midwest  for  a  while,  you  begin  to  real- 
ize how  closely  they  resemble  the  conception 
many  people  have  of  farmers  these  days.  I 
imagine  a  boy  going  away  to  school  in  an 
earlier  time  would  have  had  to  convince  peo- 
ple his  father  wasn't  a  "hick"  farmer.  Now 
he  has  to  convince  them  the  old  man  Isn't 
wallowing  In  hogs,  corn,  and  green  acres  of 
dollar  bills. 

I'm  glad  that  the  estimation  of  the  farmer 
has  risen  so  greatly,  but  I'm  afraid  there  Is 
more  danger  than  good  In  tlie  situation. 
I  honestly  believe  tliat  the  Mr.  Soybean  Maize 
type  of  attitude  may  eventually  help  to  de- 
stroy our  farm  price  support  programs.  The 
recent  potato  scandals  have  made  people 
think  more  about  the  Government  farm 
program  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
Ttiis  thinking  Is  good  If  properly  routed. 
The  trouble  lies  In  the  gross  misconception 
of  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  that  has 
t)een  generated  in  the  city  mind. 

This  misconception  tends  to  color  what- 
ever thinkin:?  there  Is  on  this  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject.  Most  newspapers 
and  magazines  prefer  to  present  the  more 
glamorous  and  interesting  stories  of  "rich" 
farmers  through  Government  sulJsidies  rather 
tlian  explore  the  whole,  and  rather  bard 
subject.  In  giving  this  one-sided  response 
to  the  growing  Interest  to  the  farm  problem, 
they  are  rendering  a  distinct  disservice  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.    But  it  is  the  farmen 
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themselves  and  the  people  who  depend  1  -a- 
medUtely  on  the  Jarra  trade  who  wtU  «uCer 
most  If  the  present  trend  dere'.op*  Into  • 
current  of  »ntirani:er  resentment.  I  should 
not  be  »t  all  surortsed  to  »ee  us  facln?  an 
antiagrarlan  problem  in  the  near  future  U 
present  trends  continue 

It  Is  a  prchletn  of  wMch  erery  midrre^terneT 
•hculd  b*  acutely  aware.  More  Intenigent 
and  farslghted  leadership  In  Congress  can 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  proWem.  But  If 
the  ball  la  already  rolling,  es  I  fear  It  Is. 
then  farmen  and  farmers'  friends  should  be 
alerted  so  that  thej  can  promote  better  public 
relations  for  the  acranan  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  excerpts 
from  a  letter  to  an  old  Inend  In  ray 
iMUZie  county  setting  out  tny  reasons  for 
tappartiDg  90  pei-cent  of  parity  for  farm 
products,  which  I  trust  will  answer  those 
who  are  advocating  Uie  abolition  of  our 
support  program  for  farmers: 

Dtui  PtizirD:  Let  tis  not  forget  that  farm 
prices  were  W  percent  of  parity  on  an  aver- 
age In  1931-32  and  1933.  and  that  dtirlng 
those  times  not  only  the  farmer,  but  the 
bU5lnessman,  the  laboring  man  and  every- 
body in  America  were  in  a  serious  pretiica- 
ment.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  this.  I  am 
Bure.  for  I  knew  you  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member It.  There  was  on  an  averaee  of 
14.e0O.0CO  American  people  who  were  unable 
to  ftnd  work  during  that  era.  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  f  armers  buying  pow- 
er was  almost  nil.  Now  cenainly  that 
riumHi  be  a  lesson  we  dare  not  forget,  re- 
gardless of  our  politics,  faith,  or  vocation. 

Ever  since  my  first  year  In  Congress  1 
have  cooperated  very  closely  with  com^mon- 
aense  economic  analysts  and  many  Congress- 
men, most  of  whim  are  from  farm  States.  In 
starch  of  facts  and  figures  to  guide  tis  in 
the  right  direction  to  avoid,  if  humanly  pos- 
sible, another  d*pression.  and  possibly  the 
complete  destruction  of  cur  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  everything  worth  while  In  our 
blessed  land. 

Here  Is  what  these  many  years  of  research 
have  broxight  to  light.  For  the  past  20  years 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
which  are  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
Departuients  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  from 
other  accurate  sources  In  Government  rec- 
ords, show  that  whether  it  be  periods  of 
peace,  depression,  war.  postwar,  or  prosper- 
ity such  as  we  now  have,  the  national  In- 
come has  been  and  is  now  approximately 
seven  times  the  farm  income.  The  postwar 
prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed  since 
World  War  II  has  held  up  mainly  because 
we  have  had  a  huh  farm  income  due  to  the 
fact  that  basic  farm  commodities  have  been 
suppwried  by  our  90-j)ercent  p>arity  law. 

If  you  will  remember,  it  was  less  than  3 
years  after  the  close  of  World  War  I  that 
farm  prices  took  such  a  terrific  drop  which 
brought  about  a  national  depression  in  1920. 
And  during  the  several  years  thereafter  many 
farmers  lost  their  farms  and  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness houses  closed  their  doors  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  farmer's  buying  pow- 
er was  almost  nil.  I  remember  that  era 
only  too  well,  as  I  was  at  that  time  running 
a  lumber  yard  in  Exira,  Iowa,  dealing  with 
farmers  almost  exclusively.  Certainly  that 
horrible  experience  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
of  us.  It  must  not  happen  again.  I  am 
thorotighly  convinced,  after  much  study,  that 
a  slide-down  support  scale  on  baste  farm 
prices  will  bring  about  a  repetition  of  a  like 
cond.*v:on  during  the  era  which  I  have  Just 
descrlbtd. 

Doubneas  you  have  heard  the  argument 
It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  on  farm 
commodities  to  avoid  great  surpluses  from 
piling  up.  which  the  Government  would 
have  to  buy  and  store  In  greater  quantities 
than  wo\!M  be  possibl'*  for  the  Gmemment 
finances  \.j  stand.     That  argtiment  falls  flat 


with  those  who  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
what  causes  surpluses  to  pile  up.  which  Is. 
when  the  buying  power  of  the  people  Is  not 
sufflclent  to  purchase  the  goods  they  need 
for  the  high  standard  of  living  we  Americans 
want  and  expect.  The  facts  are  that  a  greatly 
reduced  American  standard  of  living  will  very 
surely  be  brought  about  by  a  great  reduc- 
tion tn  prices  of  farm  commcditles.  since 
all  wealth  springs  from  Mother  Earth,  and 
be'cause  as  I  said  before,  the  national  income 
each  year  is  approximately  seven  times  the 
farm  Income;  so.  unless  we  maintain  a  high 
farm  Income  sufficient  to  generate  a  high 
national  Income,  and  thereby  securing  hi^h 
consumption  of  all  goods,  Americans  will  be 
In  serious  trouble,  and  you  can  bank  on 
that. 

Here  Is  something  else  to  think  about. 
Who  In  America  woiild  expect  the  good  Lord 
to  continue  to  bless  us  with  such  abundant 
crops  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  past  8  years? 
I  am  sure.  you.  like  I.  will  agree  that  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Him  who 
runs  nature's  business.  We  are  bound  to 
have  crop  failures  In  some  degrees  most 
any  year  now.  and  should  It  become  cvir  lot 
to  suffer,  say  even  a  25-percent  crop  reduc- 
tion on  an  average  for  a  period  of  2,  3.  or  4 
years  all  over  America,  below  the  average  of 
the  past  8  years;  how  I  ask  In  all  sincerity 
would  we  feed  and  clothe  the  American 
people  the  way  the  like  to  be  fed  and 
clad. 

Tou  will  also  hear  the  argument  that  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  given  the 
authority  to  reduce  suppxjrt  prices,  that  sur- 
pluses will  pile  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
acreage  control  will  again  be  necessary. 
That  argument  also  falls  flat  when  we  know 
that  It  was  cheap  farm  prices  that  brought 
about  acreage  control  In  the  AAA  bill  of  the 
early  thirties.  And  the  result  of  that  pro- 
grsma  was  that  the  farmers  so  fertilized  and 
mined  their  allotted  cash  crop-producing 
acres,  that  they  produced  more  than  ever, 
and  were  obliged  to  do  so  as  to  meet  their 
bUls. 

The  90-percent  support-price  program  on 
basic  farm  products,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice,  has  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  one  thin  dime  to  date. 
It  has  actually  made  a  profit  to  the  tJnited 
States  Treasury,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
great  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  America 
and  to  our  whole  economy,  and  for  these 
reasons  I  certainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  a 
program  which  I  honestly  believe  will  be 
destructive  to  not  only  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation,  but  also  to  the  peace  and  progress  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Tou  no  doubt  also  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment about  the  potato  situation.  I  agree 
that  potatoes  which  are  perishable  and  can- 
not be  stored  for  any  definite  period  should 
not  be  supported  at  the  full  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  facts  are  that  the  Potato  Grow- 
ers Association  of  America  suggested  to  Con- 
gress that  the  support  price  on  potatoes  be 
materially  reduced. 

If  o\ir  national  Income  Is  drastically  re- 
duced the  American  market,  which  is  the 
only  stable  and  good  market  of  the  world 
today,  will  lose  Its  buying  power,  and  when 
that  time  comes  we  will  neither  be  able  to 
pay  our  own  way.  nor  help  foreign  nations 
with  loans  or  free  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
otir  goods  or  other  nations'  goods,  or  to 
ward  off  communistic  aggression  any  place  In 
the  world,  America  Included. 

Records  of  the  past  20  years  also  prove 
that  for  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  income, 
labor  (Which  Includes  all  kinds,  blue  dcnlm. 
white  collar,  and  professional)  receives  an 
Income  of  over  14,  so  the  laboring  people 
have  a  mighty  big  stalie  in  keeping  the 
farmer's  Income  on  a  high  level,  the  sourca 
of  all  wealth.  Regarding  the  businessman's 
Interest  in  this  proposition,  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  explain  to  them  the  need  of  keeping 
a  high  farm  Income,  for  they  know  that  U 


the  only  thing  which  will  Instire  good  profit- 
able trade  for  them. 

A  »42.000.000.000  annual  Federal  tax  take 
from  the  American  people  means  that  each 
American  family  pays  on  an  arerage  of  over 
91,000  per  year  In  direct  and  indirect  Federal 
taxes.  Add  to  this  around  9300  which  each 
family  is  paying  per  year  In  local,  county, 
ar.d  State  taxes.  It  makes  a  total  outlay  in 
tnxes  per  jfear  for  each  family  of  over  $1,300. 
That  being  a  fact,  we  must  surely  do  two 
things,  keep  our  national  Income  at  the  high- 
est possible  flj^ure  and  stop  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

I  hope  this  ^*ill  explain  my  reason  for  op- 
posing any  law  which  will  reduce  farm 
Income. 

Sincerely  yoxira. 

Bat  P.  Jensen. 


The  American  People  Have  a  Vital  Part 
To  Play  in  tlie  AtUiament  of  the  Goalt 
of  the  Foreig:n  Policy  of  the  United 
States 
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HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
war,  I  feel  sure  we  will  all  agree,  could 
not  have  reached  ultimate  victory  with- 
out the  united  and  concerted  efforts  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country — whether 
in  the  armed  services  or  on  the  heme 
front.  It  was.  In  every  way  a  total  war 
which  required  complete  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  determination  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory. I  do  not  believe  that  our  ultimate 
victory  in  what  we  call  today  the  cold 
war  or  total  diplomacy  can  be  realized 
without  the  same  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose — and  the  same  determination 
which  made  military  victory  possible. 
Every  citizen  of  every  free  nation  re- 
maining in  the  world  today  has  a  duty 
to  perform  In  the  interest  of  peace  and 
lasting  stability  that  is  as  vital  as  it  was 
during  the  war.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  have  Included  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Barrett. 
As.«;istant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  entitled  "The  American  People's 
Part  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy." 
and  which  was  recently  delivered. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
Thk    American    Peoples    Part    nt    United 

States    Foreign    Pouct 

(By  Edward  W.  Barrett.  Assistant  Secretary 

of   State   for   Public   Affairs) 

I  would  like  to  recall  some  facts  about 
American  foreign  policy  with  which  you  are 
already  familiar.  I  think  that  this  Is  worth 
doing,  because  I  believe  that  It  Is  only  a  con- 
tinuing examination  of  the  obvious  and  the 
familiar  that  we  arrive  at  what  Is  useful 
and  new.  Consider  the  atom :  It  was  familiar 
to  us — or  so  we  thought — for  a  long,  long 
time.  But  by  dint  of  persistent  study  of  a 
familiar  Impasse — which  was  that  the  atom 
could  not  be  split — we  finally  can\e  up  with 
the  discovery  that  It  could  be  split.  And  we 
split  It. 

I  think  that  there  ts  a  real  possibility  that 
If  we  keep  on  examlnlr\g  the  familiar  ob- 
stacles to  pence  and  security,  someone  may 
yet  discover  something  that  no  one  else  has 
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noticed — a  way  to  split  them,  a  way  to  over- 
come them. 

A  main  source  of  our  difficulties  In  seeking 
world  peace  and  security  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  to  cooperate 
with  the  free  nations,  and  the  Insistence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  pursuing  an  expansion- 
ist, aggrecsive  policy. 

The  Berlin  airlift  showed  us  a  possible  way 
of  e::panding  the  area  of  workable  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union— that  of  giving 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  no  practicable  alternative  but 
to  abide  by  Its  agreements.  It  Is  a  way,  how- 
e%-cr.  which  can  be  pursued  only  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  Unlt3d  States  Government  and 
other  free  governments  working  together.  It 
Is  not  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  east- 
west  tensions  which  offers  opportunity  for 
direct  action  by  the  United  States  National 
Commission  or  by  UNESCO  itself. 

Communist  pollcios.  however,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  obstacle  betr.een  us  and  our 
goal  of  putting  the  United  Nations  Charter 
into  fuller  operation. 

LACK  or  CNrrr 

There  Is  not  enough  unity  within  the  non- 
Communist  world.  This  world  Includes  a 
group  of  strong,  democratic  nations  walch 
are  pulling  together;  others  which  are  weaker 
and  less  convinced  of  the  need  to  bear  down 
In  a  common  cause:  and  still  others  with 
hardly  better  than  a  neutral  attitude  toward 
the  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  a 
totalitarian  way  of  life  and  the  advocates  of 
a  free,  democratic  way  of  life.  There  are 
many  non-Communist  countries  so  burdened 
with  domestic  and  regional  difficulties  that 
the  Issue  of  a  totalitarian  versus  a  free  world 
society  seems  very  remote.  They  do  rot  real- 
ize that  they  are  part  of  the  battleground  on 
which  the  struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  man 
Is  colng  forward. 

Even  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  free 
world,  we  still  do  not  have  nearly  the  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  which  is  needed. 

We  must  come  to  closer  agreement  on  poli- 
cies and  pro^am.s  for  the  solution  of  world 
problehis  and  mobUlze  more  power  In  carry- 
ing them  out.  We  must  v.ork  together  to  in- 
crease mutual  understanding  with  the  mar- 
ginal countries — those  not  yet  convinced  of 
their  own  stake  In  the  world  contest  between 
oppression  and  freedom — and  convince  them 
that  their  own  good  lies  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom. In  the  words  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
we  must  convince  these  other  nations  that 
democracy  Is  the  way  of  life  that  will  deliver 
the  goods,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
And  we  must  make  them  understand  the 
accompanying  need  for  them  to  collaborate 
in  establishing  a  democratic  world  society. 

Here  lies  a  great  opportunitv  for  tue  na- 
tional commission  and  for  UNESCO — ihat  of 
winning  the  Informed  suport  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  of  other  peoples  and  mobilizing 
their  support  more  eHectively  behind  policies 
and  proerams  which  can  bring  peace  and  se- 
curity nearer.  If  we  are  to  get  where  we  all 
want  to  gel  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  member  nations 
must  have  the  backing  of  their  peoples.  To 
get  that  backing,  and  the  necessary  deter- 
mination to  make  the  United  Nations  suc- 
ceed, requires  a  mass  education  program 
which  wUl  tax  the  abilities  cf  governments, 
of  international  agencies,  and  of  private  or- 
ganizations put  together.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  aims 
stUl  feem  remote  to  most  of  the  world's 
peoples.  The  United  Nations  has  hardly  be- 
gun to  reach  them  l.i  terms  of  their  own 
daily  lives.  We  must  all  work  together  to 
establish  that  vital  contact  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  would  like  to  comment  oa  some  ways  in 
which  the  United  Slates  Is  approaching  these 
needs  and  some  new  trends  which  we  are  de- 
veloping In  our  methods  of  working. 

amxMATn'X  peocRAic  roa  frez  woblb 

Such  actions  as  in  the  Berlin  blockade  and 
aid  to  Tiirkey  and  Greece  are  Intended  to  re- 


move Immediate  threats  to  peace  and  to  con- 
tain and  prevent  the  development  of  other 
threats,  thus  prolonging  the  'breathing 
space  "  in  which  to  solidify  security  and  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

We  are  also  Joining  In  activities  of  an  en- 
tirely eUfferent  order.  These  measures,  as  In 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  our 
cooperation  with  other  countries  as  in  the 
European  recovery  program  and  in  point  4. 
are  not  a  reply  to  Communist  policies  and 
propaganda  but  an  aJarmative  program  of- 
fered to  the  free  world.  The  success  cf  this 
pro<?ram  of  construction  will  ultimately  put 
a  final  crimp  in  Communi£t  schemes  of  rul- 
ing the  world,  but  that  will  be  a  byproduct; 
that  Is  not  the  single  objective  of  what  we  are 
doing.  If  the  Soviet  bloc  should  miracu- 
lously alter  overnight  into  free,  democratic, 
cooperative  nations,  we  should  not  change 
what  we  are  doing,  except  to  expand  our  co- 
operation and  cur  aid  to  Include  them  also. 
Indeed,  we  have  already  made  that  otter,  in 
good  faitn.  only  to  see  the  iron  curtain  pinned 
down  mere  anxiously.  This  is  an  important 
fact  for  us  to  keep  in  mmd  and  to  impress 
en  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  doing  what 
we  are  doing  in  order  to  preserve  a  climate 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  in  the  world  for 
others  and  for  ourselves.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  that  clinaate  is  by 
building  a  new  kind  of  world  society,  demo- 
cratic in  spirit  and  practice. 

We  want  the  American  people  and  all  other 
peoples  of  the  non-Communist  world  to  catch 
the  vision  of  themselves  as  the  fellow  citizens 
of  a  truly  free  world,  cooperating  with  each 
ether  in  peace  and  friendship.  In  the  United 
Nations,  we  already  have  the  organization 
through  which  to  carry  out  the  affairs  of  that 
kind  of  world.  If  we  succeed  in  establishing 
that  kind  of  world — and  we  shall  succeed — 
totalitarianism  will  be  by-passed  and  left  to 
collapse  far  behind  the  line  of  battle  against 
the  true  enemies  of  man — disease.  pDverty, 
Ignorance,  and  injustice.  With  Increased  un- 
derstanding cf  the  reasons  for  our  policies 
and  the  nature  of  our  goals,  the  American 
people  will  act  with  unity  to  support  them. 

It  is  equally  Imperative  to  give  other  peo- 
ples a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  and  for  us  to  have  better  understand- 
ing of  them.  This  is  the  reckon  for  the 
world-wide  information  programs  wliich  we 
conduct  through  the  radio  Voice  cf  America, 
our  wireless  information  services,  our  ex- 
change of  persons,  and  other  cultural  ex- 
change programs.  We  are  going  among  other 
peoples  and  bringing  many  cf  them  here 
so  that  they  may  get  to  know  us  as  we 
really  are.  and  we  may  get  to  know  them. 
Out  of  this  kind  of  mutual  understanding, 
crows  mutual  trust  and  a  greater  capacity  to 
work  together. 

STRTNGTHENING    UNESCO'S    W02K 

In  this  matter  of  gaining  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  Am.erican  and  cf 
Other  peoples  in  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  free  world.  It  Is  wholly  fitting  and  neces- 
sary that  the  United  States  should  dc  every- 
thing in  Its  power  to  strengthen  UNESCO's 
work.  We  are  In  the  happy  position  of  know- 
ing that  ITNESCO's  services  in  Improving  In- 
ternational understanding  will  also  serve  to 
advance  the  national  Interests  cf  all  mem- 
bers of  the  free  community  of  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  The  aims  of  the 
UNESCO  rcnstitutlcn  exactly  express  our 
aspirations  fcr  the  worid. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  our  Inter- 
est In  seeing  an  expansion  In  the  vrork  of  the 
National  Commission  and  of  ITNESCO  In  the 
fields  of  cultural  exchange  and  circulation  of 
Information.  First,  such  cxciianges  cfTer  cne 
of  the  most  immediate  ways  In  waich  the 
American  people  can  take  an  act.ve  part  In 
carrymg  out  our  foreign  policy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  National  Commission  can  step 
up  such  activities,  they  wlU  broaden  this 
cppcrtunity  for  participation  by  individual 
American  citizens. 


Second,  we  place  a  great  value  on  a  factual 
exchange  with  other  peoples,  and  let  me 
stress  that  word  "factual."  We  want  other 
peoples  to  get  an  undistorted  picture  of  us 
and  we  want  to  get  an  undistorted  picture  of 
them.  We  are  willing  to  settle  for  the  kind 
of  factual  e.xchange  of  Information  that 
UNESCO  can  provide  as  an  objective.  Im- 
partial international  body  following  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  In  Its  constitution. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
has  strong  reasons  for  giving  strong  support 
to  the  broadening  of  UNESCO  s  work  In  cul- 
tural exchange.  In  education.  In  the  ex- 
change of  accurate  Information  between  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  Naturally,  the 
United  States  has  Important  work  of  this 
sort  to  do  on  its  own,  and  we  are  doing  It. 

In  fact,  ve  are  now  preparing  major  pro- 
posals In  this  field  for  submission  to  the  re- 
sponsible authorities.  They  will  embrace 
Important  n?w  steps  for  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  V'olce  of  America,  of  our 
International  Information  operation,  and  of 
our  educational  program. 

NEED  FOB  WIDER  VNHSCO  FROGSASC 

My  deep  Interest  in  UNESCO,  my  faith  !n 
Its  ideals,  my  conviction  that  It  can  play  a 
vital  role  In  the  world  today — all  these  are 
known.  But  I  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  do 
not  think  UNESCO  has  thus  far  measured  up 
to  what  Director  General  Torres  Bodet  called 
"its  noble  mission."  I  hope  the  delegations 
of  the  free  community  of  nations  which  wUl 
assemble  at  the  UNESCO  conference  at  Flor- 
ence will  determine  that  UNESCO  shall  make 
this  noble  mission  Into  much  more  than  a 
phrase. 

To  carry  out  this  mission,  UNESCO  must 
have  a  program  and  a  plan  of  action  look- 
ing, not  only  to  the  distant  peace,  but  also 
to  the  immediate  problems  which  divide  the 
world  and  threaten  the  rights  and  freedoms 
which  give  meaning  to  the  UNESCO  consti- 
tution. 

Unfortunately.  UNESCO  cannot  reach  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  In  seme  countries 
the  door  is  closed  to  its  message,  and  Its  voice 
is  altogether  too  weak  to  reach  effectively 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Therefore,  Its  voice 
murt  be  strengthened.  I  hope  an  important 
and  constructive  feature  of  the  forthcoming 
general  conference  will  be  to  strengthen  very 
greatly  the  means  by  which  UNESCO  trans- 
nuts  its  message  to  the  v.orld. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  witness- 
ing the  beneiits  of  UNESCO  n  tnfiuence.  We 
recognize  the  value  of  the  educational  ac- 
tivities which  the  National  Commission  ts 
sponsoring  here.  It  is  of  both  practical  and 
historical  Importance  that  today.  In  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. mUlions  cf  American  students  are 
studying  the  United  Nations,  getting  to  know 
something  of  international  relations  and 
seriously  undertaking  the  Jcb  of  understand- 
ing the  trs.diticns  and  ways  of  life  of  other 
people.  The  similar  studies  being  conducted 
by  organiz-tions.  clubs,  and  ccmmunity 
groups  are  cf  equal  importance.  Out  of  this 
education  we  are  bound  to  derive  more  unity 
among  the  American  people  In  support  of 
polici?s  and  programs  fcr  ihe  strengthening 
of  the  free  world.  We  can  expect  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  take  a  more  active  interest  and 
a  more  active  part  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Pr^LIC   PAETICIPATION    IN    rOZlSZCN   POIICT 

The  importance  cf  this  public  participation 
Is  clear  enough  when  we  realize  that,  in  the 
total  aspect  of  our  diplomacy,  the  whole 
United  States  Is  acting  before  the  world  as 
Its  own  representative.  People  abroad  look 
£t  everything  we  say  and  do.  In  trying  to 
understand  us  and  to  anticirate  our  probable 
attitudes.  We  need  to  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  therefore — 

That  we  are  united  b€bm.d  a  generotjs  pol- 
icy toward  ethers; 

That  we  are  in  earnest  about  building  la- 
ternaiicnai  tocperation; 
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That  we  haT«  at  horo*  the  strong  democ- 
racy vhkcta  w«  adTOcate  for  otber*. 

TlMt  w«  will  mnrk.  In  cooperation  with 
every  cation  willing  to  join  In  a  common 
eCort.  for  the  removal  of  Larrler*  to  the  In- 
terchanee  of  ideas  of  per»oni.  of  roaterlala. 
cf  foods  and  »ervice*  Yes;  that  we  genu- 
inely aeek  full  ar.d  free  communicailcn  and 
exchanee  with  all  people*  cf  frocd  will.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  live — ax  we 
move  forward  In  our  effort  to  build  a  peace- 
ful world. 


Effects  of  Imp<Mis  oa  EmpiojiBeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAcursrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEin'A'nVBS 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj'  remarks  xn  the  Ricord,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 

Br^TEKrvT  or  O  R  St».»ckbiin  Ch-^hmah 
or  TKE  National  Labor -M*nag«czkt  CorN- 
cn.  o»f  P(>«KG!«  Teade  Polict  Betorz  thk 
81  m)  ScBcoMMrrm  or  thi  Hou^se  Com- 
Mrrrnt  ow  EDrcATTOM  akd  Labok  on  the 
Errrrrs  or  Imfotts  on  Emplotvent, 
Mat  2.  1950 

This  hearing  represents  the  first  congres- 
•ional  inquiry  that  ha«  been  addressed  epe- 
clflcal!y  to  the  efTects  of  imports  on  employ- 
ment and  also  represents  recognition  of  the 
Import  problem  In  a  new  light. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  Is  to  be 
congratTJ.ated  for  providing  this  opportunity 
for  a  fresh  approach  to  an  old  question.  The 
Import  problem  has  become  so  submerged 
In  threadbare  an?umenta.  pro  and  con.  that 
It  has  until  this  moment  become  almost  im- 
possible to  Inject  a  new  thoueht.  We  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  tariff  argument  has  proceeded  in 
Its  traditional  channels,  the  very  grounds 
have  shifted  beneath  our  feet  and  thrown 
old  views  out  of  fociis.  Nevertheless,  the 
old  ideas  and  views  stublxDmly  persist.  This 
hearing  should  go  far  to  substitute  present- 
day  realities  for  these  obsolete  hold-overs 
of  years  gone  by. 

The  traditional  view  of  protectionism  has 
been  that  it  stifles  competition  and  there- 
fore con  tributes  to  the  growth  of  monopoly 
and  trusu.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
Instrument  of  the  robber  barons,  enabling 
them  to  exact  high  prices  from  consumers 
and  thus  to  grow  rich  and  powerful  Lack 
of  competition,  moreover.  It  was  said,  led 
to  inefficiency  and  to  indifference  to  public 
convenience  and  welfare.  Altogether  the 
protectionist  was  pictured  as  a  sinister  char- 
acter, quite  devoid  of  any  sense  of  social 
re«ponslblllty. 

This  picture  may  or  may  not  have  been 
»n  accurate  reflection  of  the  facts  in  the  part. 
In  any  event  it  no  longer  represents  the 
facts  today.  Those  who  are  mo«t  Interested 
In  protection  today  are  those  who  face  the 
l06fi  of  employment,  the  reduction  of  wages, 
and  the  prospect  of  curtailing  output  or 
even  closing  down  as  a  result  of  foreign 
competition. 

It  Is  not  the  huge  mass-production  Ind'is- 
tries.  not  the  monopolies,  or  near  monopcUes, 
that  fear  the  Increasing  competition  In- 
duced by  additional  tariff  reductions.  Such 
Industries  have  the  advantages  of  assembly- 
line  prioductlon.  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
machinery  and  many  economies  that  comt 
from  the  insiallatlon  of  extensive  and  coetly 
processes.  Their  man-hour  productivity  Is 
generally  sufficiently  high  to  offset  the  rela- 
tively high  waives  that  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try.   In  other  words,  they  enjoy  a  relatively 


low  unit  cost  of  production  and  can  generally 
outproduce  their  foreign  competitors. 

It  Is  rather  the  smaller  Industries,  pro- 
ducers of  a  wide  variety  of  goods  that  are 
consumed  throughout  the  country,  that  do 
feel  and  wi:i  feel  yet  more  the  Impact  of 
foreign  competition  if  tariffs  are  further 
reduced.  Tliese  Industries  are  scattered 
over  the  whcle  country,  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  represent  the  source  of  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  communities  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers. 

Such  Industries  and  producers  are  not 
properly  represented  as  plutocratic  groups, 
harboring  sinister  motives,  bent  on  plunder- 
ing the  public  and  lining  their  own  pockets. 
Nor  are  they  Inefficient  or  obsolete  Industries, 
as  measured  by  any  reasonable  standards. 
They  are  industries  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  which  there  is  a  public 
demand  and  a  public  need.  Their  employ- 
ees are  similar  to  those  found  in  any  other 
Industries,  possessed  of  the  necessary  skill 
and  animated  by  the  same  sound  and  healthy 
desires  to  retain  their  emplo3rment  in  sound 
enterprises. 

It  is  a  libel  against  these  people  to  classify 
them  as  greedy  or  Inefficient.  It  Is  wrong 
to  look  upon  operations  that  retain  a  greater 
element  of  artlsanshlp  than  is  present  in  pro- 
duction lines,  as  backward  or  obsolete.  Such 
work  is  psychologically  preferable  to  the 
monotonous,  fractlonalized  and  impersonal- 
Ized  stint  on  the  moving  lines  of  mass  pro- 
duction. There  Is  nothing  to  apologize  for 
on  behalf  cf  the  smaller  industries  of  this 
country.  At  the  core  they  may  be  more 
sound  than  the  giants.  They  certainly  hold 
a  vital  place  In  our  national  economy;  and 
anything  that  threatens  them  is  a  threat  to 
that  economy  and  to  the  political  system 
suppKjrted  by  It. 

To  Identify  their  efforts  to  prevent  unfair 
foreign  competition  with  the  old  symbols, 
typically  set  forth  in  the  form  of  corpulent, 
greedy,  wealthy,  and  sinister  fitrures.  always 
in  suk  hats,  is  not  only  wholly  unjustified 
but  i.  false  representation.  If  such  figures 
are  stUl  on  the  scene,  they  are  no  doubt  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  tariff  reductions,  for  that  is 
where  their  Interests  lie  today.  They  have 
not  found  it  necessary  in  recent  years  to  do 
so  since  the  liberals  who  are  the  avowed 
foes  of  monopoly  and  who  profess  their 
friendship  for  small  business,  are  very  effi- 
ciently doing  the  work  of  the  giant  Industries 
for  them  in  this  field. 

They  once  learned  In  college  that  trusts 
and  combinations  favored  protective  tariffs 
and  they  have  net  awakened  to  the  new 
facts  since  While  these  liberals  are  baying 
at  the  base  of  the  old  tree,  the  fox  Is  doing 
very  well  somewhere  else.  Recently  he  has 
been  found  more  and  more  frequently  run- 
ning with  the  hovmds.  Today  he  Is  having 
considerable  success  In  havlr.g  the  bounds 
chase  themselves  around. 

It  Is  possible  that  this  committee  may  be 
able  to  tu-ing  this  picture  into  a  new  per- 
spective. The  opp';.'tunlty  Is  enhanced  be- 
ceuse  the  committee  Is  taking  a  new  ap- 
proach. This  wUl  give  It  a  new  view,  at  a 
different  axs-gle  from  the  old.  It  will  look  at 
the  prcb:e«i  frum  lu  bearing  on  employ- 
ment and  relative  wage  and  living  stand- 
ards. The  Import  duty  or  other  form  of  im- 
port control  thus  becomes  a  different  Instru- 
ment from  the  obsolete  one  condemned  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Cordell  Hull.  It  wUl 
be  accpied  as  complementary  to  other  eco- 
nomic supporting  devices  to  which  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  subscribed,  such  as  national 
minimum  wages  and  parity  prices  for  fp.rm 
products;  not  as  a  device  fashioned  far  the 
enrichment  of  a  favored  segment  of  the 
economy. 

The  purpose  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
Is  to  make  It  possible  for  the  employers  who 
pay  fair  wages  to  continue  to  do  so  without 
ezpoatng  themselves  to  de8truc»lve  competi- 
tion from  thoee  who  would  adhere  to  lower 
standards.     The  object  of  parity  prices  for 


farm  products  Is  to  prevent  one  very  Im- 
portant producing  group  from  falling  be- 
low other  groups  with  respect  to  living 
standards  and  as  buyers  of  Industrial  prod- 
ucts. 

The  object  of  the  tariff  Is  to  prevent  our 
wage  and  labor  standards  from  crumbling 
under  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competition 
which  finds  its  advantape  in  lower  wages 
and  poorer  working  conditions. 

What  has  this  objective  to  do  with  build- 
ing of  trusts  and  monopolies?  What  has  It 
to  do  with  creating  inefficiency?  What  Is 
the  difference  in  principle  between  this  kind 
of  protection  and  that  provided  by  mini- 
mum wages  or  price  parity  for  farm  prod- 
ucts? There  is  no  difference.  Justification 
of  the  one  carries  Justification  for  the  other. 
How.  on  the  other  hand,  reconcile  the 
maintenance  of  minimum  wages  and  parity 
farm  prices  with  the  open  exposure  of  our 
workers  to  unfair  competition  from  across 
the  border  or  from  abroad,  where  our  m.lnl- 
mum  wage  laws  do  not  penetrate  and  where 
our  labor  organlxatlons  cannot  through 
their  own  efforts  establish  higher  standards? 
The  need  for  p.otectlon  of  the  American 
producer  against  unfair  foreign  competition 
is  therefore,  if  anything,  more  urgent  than 
protecting  one  employer  In  this  country 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  other  domes- 
tic employers  who  pay  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing wages. 

Obviously  there  Is  nothing  In  the  present 
demand  for  protection  of  labor  standards 
asalnst  erosion  from  Imports  that  can  be 
placed  In  the  same  category  as  the  old  pro- 
tective tariff  grants  that  were  described 
rightly  or  WTongly  as  "grabs  "  There  is  little 
possibility  today  that  the  employer  groups 
would  retain  for  themselves  the  major  ad- 
vantages gained  from  protection.  In  fa;t  we 
do  not  ask  that  any  margin  of  advantage  b« 
conferred  upon  the  American  producer.  The 
request  is  simply  for  competitive  parity  with 
imports,  no  more,  no  less.  This  woiild  pro- 
vide no  margin  for  constuner  gouging  or  for 
extra  profit  returns  or  for  Inefficiency. 

Needless  to  say.  the  problem  before  us  ts 
both  complex  and  perplexing.  Because  of 
the  special  conditions  brought  about  by  two 
world  wars  we  face  Internatlcnally  certain 
pressing  effects  of  the  economic  dislocation* 
produced  by  the  two  confiicts.  Specifically, 
we  are  faced  with  the  dollar-gap  problem  at 
the  very  time  when  it  Is  imperative,  if  we 
ourselves  would  remain  solvent,  that  this 
country  maintain  an  unusually  high  level  of 
national  Income  and  that  It  do  not  counte- 
nance deflation. 

We  need  to  maintain  a  very  high  level  of 
em.ployment,  a  high  level  of  wages,  and  • 
high  level  of  production.  This  alone  will 
m.ilntaln  for  us  the  high  level  of  national  in- 
come which  is  necessary  to  carry  thfc  heavy 
tax  burden,  which  In  turn  Is  necessary  to 
meet  our  high  national  obligations.  These 
are  now  somewhat  above  the  #40.000.000.000 
level  per  year,  and  considering  the  Uiterest 
payments  on  the  national  debt,  benefits  to 
veterans  and  outlays  for  national  defense, 
not  to  mention  foreign  aid.  there  Is  no  Im- 
mediate prospect  of  any  very  appreciable  re- 
duction In  the  budget. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted, whether  we  like  It  or  not,  to  a  high 
level  of  prices.  There  ts  no  possibility  this 
side  of  economic  disaster  of  going  back  to 
the  1939  price  level  or  anywhere  near  It.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  In  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  foreign  competition  as  be- 
fore the  war.  We  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  onslaught  of  deflation.  We  are  on  an 
economic  plateau  and  mtist  stay  there  for 
some  time  to  come.  If  we  come  down,  the 
descent  must  be  gradual. 

The  claim  of  consumers  to  the  lower  prices 
that  imports  would  brint:  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted without  any  im  "dlment  or  under 
lower  ones  than  now  e;;tit.  loses  its  force 
under  the  circumstaiices.     We  cannot  have 
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much  lower  prices  than  the  present  ones 
and  maintain  the  national  Income  at  its  nec- 
essary high  level. 

Those  who  consider  methods  of  meeting 
the  stubborn  dollar-gap  problem  almost  uni- 
formly conclude  that  this  country  must  in- 
crease its  imports.  Otherwise  Europe  can- 
not earn  the  necessary  dollars.  Therefore,  it 
Is  concluded,  we  should  open  up  our  market 
to  a  greater  flow  of  imports.  Also,  it  is  said 
that  unless  we  do  this  our  exports  will  dry 
up  and  workers  will  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs. 
This  Is  all  true— as  far  as  it  goes. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  happen  If 
Imported  goods,  flowing  Inward  more  freely 
because  of  lower  barriers,  take  a  greater  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar  in  a  buyer's  market? 
Imports  never  affect  employment  adversely 
In  a  seller's  market.  That  is  because  a 
seller's  market  by  its  very  nature  means  a 
shortage  of  goods  in  relation  to  demand. 
Imports  superimposed  upon  a  buyer's  market 
represent  something  quite  different. 

What  then  If  several  hundred  million  or 
a  billion  dollars  of  additional  goods  are  to 
come  in  from  Europe?  Our  productive  proc- 
esses as  it  is  are  today  not  absorbing  the 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  who  come 
from  the  schools  and  colleges  into  the  labor 
market  every  year.  Under  such  conditions 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  increased  imports? 
V-Tiat.  especially  will  these  impacts  be  if  the 
goods  come  In.  duty  paid,  at  prices  that  our 
producers  cannot  meet? 

Obviously,  the  Impact  will  create  pressure 
on  employment  and  wages.  Both  will  de- 
cline. This  decline  will  be  reflected  in  the 
national  Income  and  this  lower  Income  in 
turn  will  show  up  in  lower  tax  collections. 
Shall  we  then  raise  taxes?  That  would 
hardly  put  workers  back  en  the  pay  roll. 

One  cf  the  sources  looked  to  for  greater 
employment  lies  in  outlays  for  plant  expan- 
cion.  new  investments  In  capital  goods,  etc. 
When  a  wide  variety  of  industries  face  the 
prospect  of  keener  foreign  competition  in 
the  home  market,  enthusiasm  for  plant  ex- 
pansion and  capital  investment  is  dampened 
on  a  wide  front.  Thus  another  avenue  of 
worker  absorption  is  narrowed  by  imports. 
To  date  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration has  played  the  spotlight  upon  im- 
ports from  Europe.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  problem.  The  other  part  is  Japan.  The 
threat  to  wage  and  labor  standards  from  the 
Far  East  Is  even  more  perilous  to  our  econ- 
omy than  from  Europe.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion problem  has  been  integrated  with  the 
Jaoauese  problem  so  far  as  the  import  ques- 
tio"n  is  concerned.  Yet  it  ts  highly  Important 
that  this  be  done. 

Altogether  the  import  flow,  under  present 
levels  of  the  tariff  and  quite  apart  from  pro- 
posed additional  reductions,  presents  a  defla- 
tionary threat  cf  high  magnitude.  The 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Acheaon,  has  conceded 
public  responsibility  for  the  workers  who 
may  be  displaced  as  well  as  for  Industry  that 
may  be  driven  out  of  business  by  increased 
Imports  fostered  as  a  means  of  bridging  the 
dollar  gap. 

The  problem  Is  not  as  simple  as  that. 
The  tj-pe  of  foreign  competition  that  will 
close  factories  in  our  smaller  miscellaneous 
Industries  will  also  have  sufficient  power  to 
put  in  motion  a  deflationary  spiral.  It  is 
assumed  that  other  industries  wculd  be  in  a 
position  to  absorb  the  retrained  workers. 
This  is  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

Those  displaced  by  Imports  would  be  added 
to  those  who  are  already  unemployed. 
Where  would  the  openings  for  reabsorptlon 
occiu?  Would  the  pottery  or  glass  or  hat 
workers,  or  hshermen.  or  wallpaper  crafts- 
men, or  oil  workers,  or  workers  in  watch  or 
shoe  factories,  who  had  been  displaced  by 
Imporu.  go  to  Detroit  and  knock  on  the  doors 
cf  the  automobile  Industry,  or  to  Pittsburgh 
to  be  taken  into  employment  in  the  steel 
Industry?     Hjw  far  would  they  get? 


What  would  the  personnel  officers  In  these 
centers  say  to  these  clamoring  applicants  for 
Jobs,  assuming  that  the  displaced  persons 
had  the  funds  to  maie  the  trip  or  that  the 
Government  had  provided  them  with  trans- 
portation? Wculd  they  receive  them  with 
open  arms?  Obviously  a  number  of  difficult 
and  embarrassing  questions  would  arise. 

The  disruption  of  industry  In  Its  ac- 
customed form  creates  problems  that  re- 
quire something  more  for  th  ir  solution 
than  an  exercise  in  some  mental  chess  game. 
Simply  to  reduce  the  dollar-gap  problem  to 
a  syllogism  and  then  to  proceed  as  if  the 
solution  to  the  problem  had  been  found 
will  not  dispose  of  the  stubborn  facts.  Nor 
does  it  help  to  minimize  these  difficulties  as 
m.erely  local  or  to  dispose  of  them  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  flat  percentage  of  the  whole 
economy.  What  will  be  the  answer  when 
the  error  of  these  glib  assumptions  comes 
crashing  down  on  our  heads?  Who  will 
stand  up  then  and  say  that  those  who  pro- 
tested were  merely  spokesmen  of  selfish  in- 
terests? Or,  worse  yet,  merely  sectional 
groups? 

Thus  simply  to  say  that  unless  we  increase 
our  imports,  our  exports  will  decline  and 
with  it  will  come  unemployment,  is  not  even 
stating  the  whole  problem,  much  less  offer- 
ing a  solution.  It  does  raise  the  question 
whether  the  export  interests  are  endowed 
with  some  particular  quality  that  raises  them 
above  producers  for  the  domestic  market. 
In  other  words,  why  are  the  export  Interests 
on  the  side  of  the'  angels?  What  bestows 
a  halo  upon  them? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  greater 
labor  content  in  products  made  for  export 
than  in  those  that  are  imported.  This  is  a 
half-truth  cunningly  put  forward  to  con- 
vince the  unwaiy  and  the  laymr.n.  The 
statement  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
portion  of  our  imports  consist  of  raw  prod- 
ucts and  semimanufactures  while  our  ex- 
ports are  principally  In  the  form  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  1948.  for  example.  482  percent  of  our 
Imports  consisted  of  crude  materials  and 
crude  foodstuffs  and  23  percent  consisted 
of  semimanufactures,  brtiging  the  total  for 
these  classes  to  71  percen-  of  our  total  im- 
ports. Finished  manuf ac"  ures  represented 
only  18.4  percent  of  our  imports  and  manu- 
facttired  foodstuffs  only  10.3  percent  or  a 
total  of  28.7  percent  for  t'je  two  classes. 

On  the  other  hand.  56.5  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports in  1948  consisted  of  finished  manufac- 
tures and  an  additional  10.5  percent  was  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  foodstuffs.  This 
made  a  total  of  67  percent  of  our  exports  in 
manufactured  products.  Only  22  percent 
were  in  the  form  of  raw  mater  als  and  crude 
foodstuffs.  Semimanufactures  amounted 
to  10.9  percent. 

This  is  quite  impressive.  More  work  is  ex- 
pended on  manufactured  products,  which  we 
predominantly  export,  than  on  raw  materials, 
which  we  predominantly  import. 

However,  from  60  to  65  percent  of  our  im- 
ports are  free  cf  duty  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  into  the  discussion.  Among  these 
duty-free  items  are  an  imponant  array  of 
raw  materials  such  as  crude  rubber,  coffee, 
bananas,  cocoa  beans,  raw  furs,  wood  pulp, 
tin.  tea.  etc. 

New,  it  is  notoriously  true  that  these  prod- 
ucts come  principally  from  Latin  America 
and  Asia.  Imports  from  Europe,  exclusive 
of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  con- 
sist principally  of  manufacttired  products. 
From  1936-40  over  half  of  our  Imports  from 
Europe  consisted  of  such  products,  or  516 
percent.  If  semimanufactures  are  mcluded 
the  percentage  rises  to  80  6. 

Obviously,  the  labor  content  in  imports 
from  Europe  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  our  exports; 
and  it  is  principally  the  manufactured  items 
such  as  we  import  from  Europe,  that  are 
dutiable,  as  contrasted  with  the  raw  materials 
that  we  import  principally  from  South  .Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  which  are  principally  duty  free. 


Therefore,  thf  assertion  that  our  exports 
have  a  higher  labor  content  than  our  im- 
ports is  true;  but  it  would  be  fals3  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  those  of  our  Imports 
that  are  dutiable:  and  only  if  it  could  truth- 
fully be  said  of  them,  would  the  statement 
have  any  meaning. 

On  this  score  there  is  nothing  then  that 
sets  the  export  interests  apart  as  deserving 
of  special  governpiental  solicitude. 

The  fact  is  that  our  postwar  exports  have 
been  maintained  at  swollen  levels  because 

( 1 )  the  war-torn  nations  were  dependent 
upon  us  for  survival  and  reconstruction  and 

(2)  during  the  war  we  undertook  to  supply 
markets  vac^ated  by  Japan.  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  exportmg  countries. 

New.  as  these  nations  are  recovering,  two 
expected  results  are  emerging:  (1)  They  do 
not  need  as  large  a  volume  of  our  goods  as 
before  and  (2)  they  are  resuming  shipments 
to  their  prewar  export  markets.  All  this  adds 
\ip  to  reduced  exports  from  this  country. 

Postwar  readjustments  would  normally  be 
expected  to  follow  a  course  of  this  kind,  and 
when  they  do  the  trend  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
exporters  wculd  like  to  retain  the  war-gained 
markets.  In  order  to  do  so  they  want  their 
associate  producers  In  this  country  to  move 
ever  and  make  way  for  a  greater  market  here 
for  European  goods  than  the  latter  enjoyed 
before  the  war.  This  increased  market  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  substitute,  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  prewar  markets  that  Europe  enjoyed 
elsewhere  and  that  we  now  continue  to  hold 
precariously.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
shrinkage  of  experts  to  a  mtnlmxim. 

And  our  Government  is  giving  full  EUpp)ort 
to  this  strange  act  of  brotherly  love.  It  is 
marshaling  all  the  arguments  in  support 
thereof  that  can  be  found.  The  giant  mass- 
producing  and  exporting  Interests  are  the 
presumed  beneficiaries  of  the  policy;  but  of 
substantive  proof  of  the  so-called  over-all 
benefits  of  this  program  there  is  none. 

It  is  a  mystery  why.  as  a  matter  cf  na- 
tional policy,  we  should  strain  to  attain  a 
<lependency  on  exports  such  as  other  nation^ 
would  give  a  kingdom  to  be  rid  of. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

Assuming  that  imports  were  permitted 
simply  to  take  their  course,  without  further 
stimulation,  what  trend  would  they  be  ex- 
pected to  take?  Undoubtedly  they  would  in- 
crease, so  long  as  our  national  income  re- 
mains at  its  present  high  level.  Imports 
from  Europe  would  be  expected  to  gravitate 
toward  their  prewar  share  of  this  market. 

From  1921  to  1935.  averaged  by  5-ycar  pe- 
riods (1921-25;  1926-30;  1931-65)  Europe  sup- 
plied 30  percent  of  our  imports  1 30.4.  29.9,  30.1 
percent,  respectively,  for  the  5-year  periods 
given  above).  During  the  1936-40  5-year 
period  this  dropped  to  25  3  psrcent.  There- 
after a  decline  set  in  until  the  low  point  of 
7.1  percent  was  reached  in  1943. 

By  1946  this  had  climbed  back  to  16J  per- 
cent, after  which  a  slight  decline  set  in.  In 
1948  it  was  15.7  percent  and  m  19--9  it  fell  to 
13  9  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  of  our  Imports 
have  come  from  Canada  and  South  America. 
Fourteen  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  our 
Imports  came  from  Canada  in  the  1936-40 
period.  In  1949  this  percentage  stood  at  23  4 
percent.  In  the  case  of  South  America  the 
respective  percentages  were  13.6  percent  and 
22  6  percent. 

How  much  of  this  shift  Is  perm.anent  Is  not 
known.  Before  1910  over  50  percent  of  our 
Imports  came  from  Europe.  During  ths  First 
World  War  (1915-20)  this  share  fell  to  20  3 
percent.  Europe  was  more  resilient  after  that 
war.  and  in  the  1921-25  pe-lcd  Europe  rose  to 
30  4  percent  as  a  source  of  our  imports.  De- 
spite this  sprir.gback.  Europe  never  recap- 
ttired  her  pre -War  I  share  of  our  market.  In 
fact,  the  1921-25  share  was  the  highest  5-year 
percentage  attained  since  then. 

Perhaps  Europe  has  lost  further  to  Canada 
and  Soiith  America  on  a  permanent  basts. 


r*-t^ 
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HcTwerer  It  thcviW  b*  exp«'t«l  that  sh«  would 
regwln  a  grwitw  share  of  our  ir.arket  In  the 
Eflrt  5  TCTtr?  than  In  th?  part  5 

The  crer-ridlrc;  qv.f<;l,^n  is  not  how  big 
a  share  of  t^e  market  but  nether  how  Urpe 
a  Bharr  oi  ^ow  lar.re  a  market.  In  other 
words,  the  prin-e  consideration  Is  the  cvn- 
linurd  proeperity  of  inc  Dnlt?d  State*. 

The  qoiestlon  then  arises  what  line  of 
•cuoo.  In  thtB  ftekl,  will  be  most  conducive 
to  ooQttnaed  proiieritT  and  which  would  have 
tbm  pvtttact  Inflxienre  in  the  opposite  dlrec- 
tlOD.  WouW.  trr  example,  the  reduction  of 
tartCk  In  order  to  Increase  Imports  give 
grMtw  asFurar.ce  of  contlntwd  high  employ- 
ment and  a  high  national  Income  than  the 
alter  native  of  coaUnulng  financial  aid  to 
Europe  without  stimulating  Importa  by 
further  tariff  reductions? 

Th.ere  Is  little  question  that  the  dlscon- 
tlBUance  of  aid  wculd  check  exp>orts  even 
more  than  they  are  due  to  decline  In  any 
event.  In  other  words,  dlscor.tinuance  <^f 
aid  would  shrink  the  market  for  American 
products.  This  woukl  tpell  unemployment 
In  the  exTwrt  industries. 

Would  It  be  more  conducive  then  to  con- 
tinxied  proeperity,  ao  far  as  this  is  dependent 
upon  action  In  this  field,  to  stimulate  Im- 
porT.s  by  tariff  ccnce^slons  as  a  means  '>f 
Fustalnlne  exports  at  a  lesser  reduced  rate, 
than  It  would  be  to  let  the  imparts  alone  and 
zuake  up  the  dollar-eap  by  grants  and  loans? 

Reduced  ta.-tfls  would  cause  unemploy- 
ment In  a  Wide  variety  of  industries  in  this 
country.  This  would  perhaps  cost  the 
Treasury  as  much  as  European  aid.  If  so, 
nothing  would  be  saved  and.  in  fact,  much 
greater  unemployment  would  be  risked 
through  the  onset  cf  deflation. 

Continued  cash  outlays  for  Europe  would 
spread  the  burden  equally  over  the  country. 
Europe  would  continue  to  buy  here  Exports 
wouid  be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  the 
dollar-gap.  as  has  been  done  under  the 
■oooodic  Cooperation  Administration.  If 
gurope  can  regain  a  share  of  our  market  ap- 
proaehlm;  her  prewar  share,  without  specific 
sUmulation.  the  will  earn  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  dollars  than  in  recent 
years,  prov.ded  our  economic  level  hru  not 
declined  Our  tariffs  are  already  appreciably 
lower  than  In  1939  Two  multilateral  trade 
aKTeemetits  have  been  negontted  since  then, 
a«  well  an  aeveral  bilateral  Bfrreements. 

Thu  ourse  wmild  avoid  the  grave  risk  c< 
driving  the  Mnaller  miscellaneous  Industriea 
In  thu  country  u>  the  wall,  thrrjwlng  h  in- 
dreds  o(  thousand*  of  the  workers  out  of  em- 
ployment and  preMliig  heavily  ui>on  the  la- 
bor market  in  the  maM-producitoo  Indus- 
tries. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  the  present  lnveeiUrBtl<>n-»e'^jlnted  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  pointed  at  the 
phaae  of  the  import  problem  that  most  con- 
cerns the  w^.rkers  in  this  country  namely, 
the  effect  of  impt-rtc  on  employment  and 
labor  standards  As  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning, there  has  been  a  great  need  of  a 
new  approach  to  the  import  question.  This 
new  approach  has  the  supreme  virtue  of  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  most  important  phase 
of  import  competition.  1  e  .  the  effect  on  our 
workers  and  their  living  standards. 


No  Appe&semeat 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHTCAN 

Df  THg  HOUSt  OP  REPRESEKTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cos- 


CKSSsioN.vL  RtroFD.  I  Include  therein  an 
ediloridl  by  William  Green,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  appearing  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist. 

This  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  House.  Our  attitude  as 
a  Nation  toward  the  Kremlin,  having 
been  cne  of  appeasement,  has  undoubt- 
edly encouraged  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment in  its  policy  of  irritation,  obstruc- 
tion, and  opposition  to  world  peace. 
No  Appeasement 
(By  William  Green) 

The  crucial  fact  that  blocks  world  peace  Is 
the  existence  of  an  aggressive  nation  which 
at  every  important  turn  in  national  events 
reiterates  its  dogma  that  capitalism  and  com- 
munism carinot  exist  together  In  the  same 
world.  This  dogma  ignores  the  fact  that 
they  did  exist  together  until  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Eet  out  to  execute  Its  plans  for  aggression 
after  the  Second  World  War.  Looking  back, 
we  can  clearly  see  that  at  every  strategic 
phase  of  the  war  the  conditions  insisted  on 
ty  ihe  Kremlin  were  in  accord  with  its  blue- 
prLni  for  later  aggression. 

The  Communist  political  commissars  ac- 
companied the  Russian  Army  with  the  secret 
police  as  camp  followers.  Trained  Commu- 
nists moved  in  as  the  military  lines  moved 
west.  The  essential  conquest  took  place  be- 
fore the  West  awakened  to  the  lmpllc?.tlons 
cf  the  Soviet  possession  of  the  Balkans. 
Likewise  with  Asia,  where  under  secret  terras 
of  treaties  we  reversed  pledges  to  our  ally, 
China.  »hUe  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  made  ready  to 
move  Into  North  China  and  Into  the  heart- 
land of  Asia. 

In  a  period  of  a  few  brief  years,  without 
formal  war  declaration  but  by  strategy,  trick- 
ery, and  invention  of  nonmilitary  methods  of 
securing  the  fruits  of  military  aggression,  the 
L'  S  S  R.  now  dominates  eastern  Europe  to 
the  Elbe,  more  than  half  of  Asia,  and  has  in- 
creased the  numlier  of  people  under  Mos- 
cow's rule  from  200.000.000  to  800,060  OCO. 
The  Kremlin  is  poised  now  In  Berlin,  %her» 
weeks  ago  the  Soviet  agents  announced  a 
y-Aith  demonstration  to  take  over  the  former 
capital.  The  Communists  have  mobilized 
eHAt  Oerman  p<^>llce  forces  and  are  said  to 
have  nuinbers  of  Asian  divisions  either  in 
Prussia  or  Poland  The  U.  S.  8.  R.  is  also 
hovering  over  southeast  Asia  In  the  hope  of 
cbisLninc  control  of  the  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources of  that  region.  Turkey  and  Iran  are 
also  In  danger  as  well  as  the  dissident  Tito 
cf  Yugoslavia. 

We  are  In  a  serious  situation  which  the 
diplomau  of  the  democratic  world  failed  to 
avert.  Our  own  Government  and  many  of 
our  people  faUed  at  first  to  understand  Com- 
munist purixwes  and  methods. 

There  is  yet  lime  to  prevent  the  Iron  cur- 
tain from  shuttmg  in  If  we  move  promptly 
and  eStctively.  Many  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  In  eastern  Europe  do  not  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  democracy  is  or  what  it 
means.  But  evidence  of  resistant  groups 
Et.ll  fighting  against  arbitrary  tyranny,  still 
trying  to  have  a  decent  life  proves  that 
human  detestation  of  tyranny  has  not  been 
killed.  The  frequent  purges  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  controlled  areas,  wiping  out  all  who  have 
liberal  tendencies  and  who  do  not  servilely 
follow  each  new  twist  of  the  politburo.  Indi- 
cate that  the  Kremlin  seeks  seciuity  at  home 
for  some  new  aggression. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  one 
organizaliczn  that  has  never  trusted  the 
Kremlin.  We  were  long  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, calling  for  an  international  trade- 
U:i>on  federation  free  from  blalin's  orders. 
At  la:>t  siicb  an  organization  has  been  ebtab- 
lished.  The  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Cnious  Is  now  ready  to  function. 
It  will  be  ably  supported  by  the  International 
Transport    Workers    ^x-deiaiiou,    the    heroic 


organization  which  rescued  workers  In  Axis 
territory  from  Hitler's  fury  during  the  war 
and  furnished  aid  to  free  trade-unions  and 
to  the  resistance  movements  In  many  coun- 
tries. This  is  the  organlration  that  will  rally 
freedom-loving  seamen  and  longshoremen  to 
land  defense  eoutpment  in  Europe  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The.sc  two  great  or- 
ganizations of  free  labiir  should  have  the 
active  support  of  our  Government. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  All  organized 
groups  of  democratic  citizens  In  this  and 
other  countries  should  band  together  to  get 
aid  to  the  underground  forces  courageously 
fighting  the  cause  of  democracy  for  us.  Em- 
ployers, technicians,  professional  groups, 
religious  organizations  should  make  their 
contributions  early  and  work  steadily  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  until  totalitarian  despotism 
Is  defeated. 

This  Is  not  an  easv  undertakinc;.  It  will 
require  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  carry  it 
through,  but  each  age  develops  those  to  do 
Its  distinctive  work.  Every  segment  of  so- 
ciety should  assume  its  responsibility  for 
winning  the  cold  war  which  the  Communists 
initiated  and  are  directing  at  our  »hul« 
Nation. 

We  have  many  citizens  who  are  familiar 
with  foreign  countries  and  can  serve  our  Na- 
tion and  the  cause  of  human  liberty  by  help- 
ing to  organize  and  maintain  resistance  la 
the  nations  grabbed  by  Stalin.  These  re- 
sistance groups  would  provide  tlie  best  possi- 
ble Intelligence  sources  to  guide  all  our  efforta 
In  the  cold  war. 

This  is  one  contribution  all  groups  and  all 
e.\lles  can  make  fur  achieving  lasting  peace. 


Three  Extremely  Interesting  Newt  Items 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTS 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
April  28  Isftue  of  the  WashlnKton  Star  a 
brief  news  item  about  ECA  purcha.se  of 
Canadian  wheat  for  Eni^Mand,  which 
should  be  of  considerable  Interest  to 
United  States  taxpayers.  Then  In  look- 
Inp:  through  my  files  I  came  to  another 
news  item  printed  In  the  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 23  reporting  ECA  purchases, 
grants,  and  Importations  which  I  am 
sure  must  be  of  interest  to  the  American 
people.  For  fear  that  these  news  items 
might  refer  to  the  same  transaction  I 
conferred  with  the  ECA  to  ascertain  ju.st 
how  much  wheat  we  were  buying  with 
our  money  from  one  part  of  the  British 
Empir?  to  give  to  another  part  of  the 
Empire  with  the  result  that  I  learned 
that  in  the  month  of  September  1949 
that  a  British  delegation  above  the  min- 
isterial level  came  to  this  country  and 
reported  to  our  Government  thi.'  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
dollar  and  gold  reserves  and  that  a  con- 
ference was  had  with  the  upper  echelons 
within  our  Departments  of  State.  Treas- 
ury. Aericulture,  and  the  ECA,  with  the 
result  that  an  arrangement  wa.s  made 
for  the  ECA  to  purchase  $175  000, COO 
worth  of  Canadian  wheat  to  be  siven  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  now  d?vek)ps 
that  commitments  for  the  entire  $175,- 
OOO.OCO    to    purchase    Canadian    wheat 
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have  been  issued  as  well  as  $30,000,000 
to  procure  United  States  wheat  for  the 
United  Kingdom  have  also  been  issued. 
In  view  of  this  situation  and  these 
transactions  financed  by  the  United 
States  taxpayers  it  is  of  interest  to  read 
the  third  news  item  concerning  recent 
geld  discoveries  and  mining  develop- 
ment in  South  Africa  taken  from  the 
May  3  issue  of  the  Pathfinder. 
IFYom  the  Washington  Star  of  April  28,  1950] 
Britain  Gets  ECA  Wheat 

Great  Britain  was  granted  t35.000.OC0  today 
tc  buy  Canadian  wheat  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration said  the  grain-buying  will  begin  Im- 
mediately and  continue  until  June  30.  De- 
livery must  be  made  by  August  31. 


[From  the  Washington  Star  of  April  23.  1950] 
BRrrisH  Get  $45,000,000  in  ECA  Funds  fob 

\Vhe.\t  Fhom  UNrrtD  States  and  Canada 

Great  Britain  today  received  authority  to 
buy  $45,000,000  worth  of  American  and  Ca- 
nadian wheat  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  the  recovery  spending  approval 
in  new  fcreign-aid  allotments  to  seven  Euro- 
pean countries. 

ECA  SEld  the  British  funds  will  be  used  to 
buy  830.0C0.C00  of  Canadian  wheat.  The 
remaining  $15,000,000  Is  earmarked  for  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  United  States. 

The  Agency  set  a  May  31  deadline  for  com- 
pletion of  contracts  for  the  wheat  shipments. 
It  said  deliveries  of  the  Canadian  grain  must 
be  made  by  July  31  and  the  American  deliv- 
eries by  June  30. 

NORWAY  REQUEST  APPRO'.TD 

It  was  the  first  big  grain  purchase  by  Brit- 
ain approved  this  year  by  ECA. 

Buying  of  the  Canadian  grain  was  okayed, 
ECA  officials  said,  to  enable  Britain  to  meet 
its  commitments  under  the  International 
wheat  agreement. 

ECA  also  granted  Norway  $2,150,000  to  buy 
United  States  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  De- 
livery specifications  were  the  same  as  for 
the  British  purchases  In  this  country. 

OTHCI  COMMrrMrNTS 

The  day's  transactions  brought  tota4  Mar- 
•hall-plan  recovery  commitments  to  $8,374,- 
444,000  since  start  of  the  European  recovery 
program  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Inciaded  in  the  latest  grants  were; 

France,  $1,275,000  to  buy  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  from  the  United  States,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America  as  well  as  $300.CO0 
worth  of  nonferrous  ores  from  Canada; 
Sweden.  $730,000  to  pay  for  Industrial  metals, 
chemicals,  and  professional  equipment  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada:  Holland, 
f300.000  worth  of  nonferrous  ores  from  Latin 
America  and  naval  stores  from  the  United 
States;  Portugal,  $220,000  to  pay  ocean-trans- 
])ortation  costs;  and  Ireland,  $148,000  worth 
ol  United  States  motor  vehicles. 

[From  Pathfinder  of   May  3,   1950] 
African  Gold  Rush 

In  April  1945.  near  the  little  South  African 
village  of  Odendaalsrust.  150  miles  southwest 
of  Johannesburg,  a  drill  crew  looking  for  gold 
cut  a  reef  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  deep. 
Anxiously,  they  pulled  up  a  sample  piece  oX 
the  rock. 

Assayers  found  the  sample  had  enough 
gold,  at  $35  an  ounce,  to  make  a  ton  of  sim- 
ilar ore  worth  $2.000 — 275  times  richer  than 
the  average  grade  of  ore  from  the  Rand.^ 


GOLD 

Unlike  the  rush  of  '86,  the  rush  of  '46  was 
to  the  London  and  Johannesburg  stock  mar- 
kets, not  to  the  open  fields.  The  open  fields 
were  controlled  by  five  big  Johannesburg 
mining  companies.  By  last  week  they  were 
spending  £200.000,000  developing  13  mines — 
all  within  a  14-mile  radius  of  a  fast-growing 
boom  town  called  Wclkom. 

Four  years  ago  on  Welkom's  present  site 
there  wasn't  a  single  hut.  Today  there  are 
500  houses  and  500  more  are  going  up — most 
of  them  with  electricity  and  hot  water. 

Like  New  York  City,  Welkom's  biggest  prob- 
lem Is  water.  The  miners  strike  plenty  of  It 
but  It's  either  salty  or  brackish.  To  get  good 
water  they  had  to  build  a  pipe  line  from  the 
Vaal  River  which  Is  now  pumping  In  about 
500.000  gallons  a  day.  By  1953— when  all  13 
mines  will  be  operating — 47,000,000  gallons  a 
day  will  be  needed. 

The  man  with  the  biggest  stake  In  the 
Welkom  gold  mines  is  Sir  Ernest  Oppen- 
helmer,  a  modem  Cecil  Rhodes.  As  a  multi- 
millionaire head  of  the  Anglo-American 
Corp.  of  South  Africa.  Sir  Ernest  owns  7  of 
the  13  mines  in  the  Welkom  area.  But  that 
Isn't  all  the  property  Oppie  owns. 

Born  in  Friedberg,  Germany,  In  1880,  the 
son  of  a  Jewish  cigar  merchant.  Sir  Ernest 
went  in  1902  to  head  a  London  diamond 
concern's  South  African  office.  In  1917  he 
got  the  break  that  helped  make  him  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  world. 

Oppie  heard  of  some  gold  fields  in  what  Is 
njw  known  as  the  Rand,  that  seemed  prom- 
ising. Unable  to  get  his  firm  to  bid  for 
them,  he  went  to  London  and  got  an  intro- 
duction to  Herbert  Hoover,  who  in  turn  In- 
troduced him  to  J.  P  Morgan.  He  persuaded 
Morgan  to  back  him  with  £100,000,000  in 
United  Ctates  credits,  formed  the  Anglo- 
American  Corp.,  and  bought  the  gold  fields. 

DIAMONDS 

Within  a  few  years,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  South  African  Government,  he  got  con- 
trol of  some  diamond  mines.  After  forcing 
himself  Into  the  tight  London  diamond  syn- 
dicate, he  started  after  the  famous  De  Beers 
House.  Quietly  he  bought  200.000  shares  of 
De  Beers  stock  and  in  1926  told  the  directors 
that  he  wanted  to  be  made  a  member  of  tb« 
board.    Three  years  later  he  was  chairman. 

He  brought  his  mining  companies  through 
the  crash  of  1929  and  the  depression.  To- 
day, besides  his  gold  Interesu,  Oppie  con- 
trols 9  percent  of  the  world's  copper,  4S  per- 
cent of  Bouth  Africa's  coal.  50  percent  of  It* 
Iron  and  steel  production,  and  be  sits  on  top 
of  the  diamond  monopoly  by  controlling  95 
percent  of  the  worlds  yearly  output. 

From  the  13  Welkom  mines,  when  they 
reach  full  production,  South  Africa  and  Sir 
Ernest  are  expecting  an  annual  flow  of  ore 
worth  £50,000,000.  Says  Oppie,  and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know,  "It's  the  most  exten- 
sive mining  development  the  world  has  ever 
known." 


Biggest  Story 


'  Wltwatersrand  (Ridge  of  White  Waters)  is 
the  famous  gold  field  near  Johannesburg  and, 
until  the  Odendaalsrust  strike,  the  greatest 
known  concentration  of  gold. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso. 
I  include  the  eighth  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of  commu- 
nism in  our  country; 


Biggest  Stobt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  housewife  who  put 
her  laundry  In  the  home  washer  yesterday 
may  not  know  it  but  she  Is  a  figure  of  scan- 
dal before  the  Communists  of  the  world,  from 
the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  this  city. 

They  have  to  see  her  In  that  light  or  elsa 
deny  their  own  story  of  the  world.  And  that 
no  Communist  dares  to  do. 

Just  the  same,  she  does  in  fact  explode 
the  p>olltlcs  and  philosophy  of  the  man  who 
organized  the  Communist  view  of  things, 
Karl  Heinrich  Marx,  of  Trier,  Germany. 

Marx  happened  to  live  In  a  moment  when 
the  world  was  just  learning  what  can  be 
done  with  machinery. 

But  he  was  crazy,  so  he  spent  the  years  of 
his  life,  1818  to  1862,  in  a  personal  war  against 
civilization,  which  he  hated  because  It  out- 
witted him. 

Civilization  Itself,  In  those  years,  learned 
how  to  make  machinery  produce  and  move 
goods  at  a  rate  and  volume  unimaginable  to 
the  world  before. 

There  were  disasters  as  well  as  triumphs. 
But  Just  the  same  civilization  was  on  the 
rise,  wealth  and  light  were  growing. 

But  not  for  Marx.  The  machine,  to  his 
mind,  was  being  used  to  depress  and  destroy. 
And  he  laid  it  down  as  Inevitable  that  as 
machinery  increased  its  grip  on  civilization, 
violent  revolts  would  follow. 

Such  Is  the  starting  point  for  the  doctrine 
of  scientific  Marxism,  which  holds  that  as  a 
nation  becomes  increasingly  Industrial  the 
contradictions  of  capitalism  make  revolt 
automatic.  Inevitable,  and  irresistible. 

The  chief  Industrial  nations  of  Marx's  time 
were  England,  FTance,  and  Germany.  And 
so  Marx  died  convinced  that  the  laws  of  his 
science  would,  as  sure  as  the  sunrise,  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  over  the 
machines  through  revolution  generated  In 
their  great  manufacturing  cities. 

He  could  not  Imagine  a  condition  such  as 
we  have  In  modem  America,  in  which  ma- 
chinery has  been  made  the  household  drudge, 
and  luxuries  beyond  the  reach  o(  kings  arc 
made  for  one-room  apartments  and  prs- 
fabricated  cottages. 

If  Marx  could  ride  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
today,  and  see  the  television  aerials  sticking 
out  of  even  the  shabbiest  slums,  b«  would 
have  to  declare  either  his  eyes  or  bis  science 
a  lie. 

But  the  basic  idiocy  of  Man's  story  of  th« 
world  was  proved  long  before  the  arrival  of 
television  and  automatic  washing  machines. 

Marx,  in  his  ignorance,  laid  down  the  ml* 
that  the  more  industrialized  a  nation,  tb« 
sooner  its  downfall  and  overturn  to  tb* 
scientific  socialism  of  his  design. 

That  is  why  the  embarrassment  of  facts 
strains  scientific  Marxism  so  hard  today  that 
Communists  all  over  the  world  live  under 
the  most  rigid  and  brutal  discipline.  They 
do  not  dare  look  at  the  world  as  others  do, 
or  let  anybody  under  their  rule  do  so. 

For  the  world  of  fact  nowhere  has  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  scientific  Marxism. 

For  example,  when  a  handful  of  Commu- 
nists actually  captured  a  nation,  they  did 
so,  not  In  the  most  Industrial  part  of  the 
world,  as  Marx  had  said  must  follow  in  ac- 
cord with  his  law  of  behavior,  but  in  a  land 
that  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  forest 
primeval. 

Of  all  the  states  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, Russia  In  1900  was  the  least  industrial 
and  the  most  devoted  to  farm  life. 

Such  a  nation,  according  to  the  science  of 
Marxism  would  be  the  last  to  arrive  in  the 
Socialist  wonderland. 

And  so  it  came  atxjut  that  the  last  pre- 
tensions of  truth  in  scientific  Marxism  were 
blown  to  bits  by  World  War  I. 

The  great  industrial  powers  were  In  ter- 
rible collision,  then.     Civilization  Itself  was 
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put  to  mortal  stress.  Yet  the  C.imniur.tsts 
tailed  to  capture  a  Bingle  cue  of  the  Indus- 
trial centers. 

Indeed,  not  to  this  very  Anr  have  the  mass 
of  the  pjeople  behaved  In  a  slr.gle  covintry  of 
this  world  as  ICarx  had  predlctf-d  they  must. 

M&rx's  philTscjphy  of  a  Socialist  society  run 
on  Communist  lines  is  Just  a  ragbag  of  gen- 
err.Utlea,  as  full  of  holes  as  a  Swtss  cheese. 

It  can  he  made  to  seem  a  rule  that  fits  a 
case  cn'.y  by  thrcwins?  away  the  whole  of 
human  knowledge  and  experience. 

Even  thfli  tt  paans  only  with  people  held 
down  l»y  tha  moat  cruel  discipline  of  mind 
and  body. 

Marxism  Is  no  success  as  a  scientific  ex- 
plaaatlon  at  the  world.  And  it  would  n<  t  be 
a  t»ther  to  anybody,  today.  If  Its  early  be- 
lievers had  been  treated  with  IntelUtrence. 

Pnm  here  on  in.  this  series  deals  mainly 
with  men  who  eambled  on  Marx  being  right, 
..  and  how  they  fared. 


A  False  Picture 


W'^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOW.\ 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  R.  Kent,  which  appeared  in  the 
S:oux  City  Sunday  Journal  of  April  30. 
1950; 

Washinctok — Mr.  Truman's  contention 
that  a  ipiendid  prospjeruy  still  prevails  in 
our  country  and  that  evcrythmg  is  lovely 
In  otir  domestic  situation  is  not  e.asy  to 
sustain  unless  you  ignore  some  pretty  preg- 
nant facts  and  do  not  care  what  you  say 
anyhow.  Yet.  imdoubtedly  it  is  the  Truman 
Intention  to  make  this  his  basic  appeal  u> 
the  people  on  the  "nonpolitlcal"  tour  of  the 
country  which  with  a  great  fanfare  of  ad- 
ministration trumpets  he  begins  this  week. 

The  fact  Is  that  recent  developments  In 
Washineton  have  made  it  clear  that  this 
assumpuon  Is  completely  fraudulent.  The 
chief  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  official  revela- 
tion that  the  Truman  estimiites  of  the  Fed- 
eral deacit  for  the  tscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1950.  Is  »1. 200,000 .000  short,  which  means 
a  net  deficit  for  the  current  year  of  $6,100.- 
000.000  Instead  of  M.900. 000.000.  And  for  the 
year  ending  July  1.  1951.  Senator  George. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
estimates  a  deficit  of  »7 .300 .000 .COO. 

In  twlef.  from  democratic  sources  it  la 
otSclally  estimated  that  In  14  months  the 
net  deficit  wlU  exceed  $14,000,000.  This  U 
so  far  beyond  the  administration  estimates 
as  to  make  them  seem  absurd. 

Now.  what  this  really  means  is  that  the 
Federal  finances  are  altogether  out  of  con- 
trol. When  the  President  and  his  financial 
advisers  mlagueas  revenues  and  receipts  by 
$3,000,000,000  (Which  is  an  tmderstatement 
of  what  they  have  done)  It  means  that  they 
hare  loat  all  sense  of  the  fiscal  realitlea  and 
ha»e  no  real  conception  of  actual  conditlona. 

When  to  this  you  add  Senator  Brao's 
InconiroTertible  figures  showing  that  exclud- 
ing Interest  on  the  national  debt,  money 
appropriated  for  national  defense,  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan  and  foreign  aid  and  social  security, 
our  expenditure*  for  purely  domestic  pur- 
poses has  Increaaed  nearly  SO  percent  sine* 
1»48.  Few  dear  headed  perwsns  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  our  Federal  finances  are 
In  a  run -away  condition — and  that  our  Oacal 
■ttuatton  u  a  perllotu  ooa. 


Considering  all  these  things.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly pertinent  to  inquire  what  Is  this 
prosperity  for  which  Mr.  Truman  claims  full 
credit?  Is  It  solid  or  is  It  ficlltloui?  Is  the 
breast-bcatlng  statement  of  Leon  Keyserllng. 
acting  chairman  of  the  council  of  economic 
advisers,  tliat  '"no  matter  how  you  measure 
it.  the  situation  Is  very,  very  good"  Justified 
or  Is  It  Just  the  outgiving  of  a  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  Job  holder  who  calls  himself  an  econ- 
omist without  any  clearly  recognised  title 
to  do  so? 

There  Is  a  very  strong  argument  to  be 
made  that  the  sort  of  prosperity  for  which 
Mr.  Truman  claims  credit  and  to  which  he 
intends  to  point  on  his  nonp)olltlcal  trip 
starting  next  week  is  in  fact  a  thoroughly 
false  prosperity.  To  take  this  sort  of  pros- 
perity seriously  Is  to  expose  ourselves  to  a 
shock  from  which  It  will  be  hard  to  recover. 
For  the  iruth  Is.  the  prosperity  about 
which  the  President  boasts  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Is  annually  spend- 
ing $6,000,000,000  more  than  It  takes  In  In 
taxes.  This  Is  a  tremendous  sum.  With  It. 
huge  subsidies  for  the  farmers,  maintenance 
for  the  Indigent,  Idle,  and  thriftless,  provi- 
sion for  countless  unnecessary  Jobholders, 
and  for  numerous  unnecessary  purposes  are 
supplied.  All  of  this  money  is  put  into  cir- 
culation. Along  with  the  vast  sums  spent  on 
foreign  aid  and  in  prosecution  of  the  cold 
war,  it  bolsters  salaries  and  incomes  of  Indi- 
viduals and.  satisfying  our  Immediate  appe- 
tite, gives  us  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  day  the  national  debt 
gets  larger  and  the  national  finances  more 
deplorably  unmanageable.  This  Isn't  real 
prosperity.  It  is  about  as  perilous  a  state  of 
affairs  as  well  can  be  Imagined.  Actually, 
we  are  living  off  the  fat  of  America  and  It  Is 
pretty  close  to  criminal,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  tell  xis  that  all  Is  well  with 
the  country  and  that  no  one  need  worry 
about  our  strength  and  soundness  because 
wages  are  up  and  money  is  plentiful. 

In  the  war  period  from  19-iO  to  1945.  we  had 
prosperity  which  came  Just  in  time  to  rescue 
us  from  a  disastrous  slump  as  the  New  Deal 
spending  policies  had  begun  to  peter  out. 
Everyt)ody  had  a  Job.  Factories  were  working 
overtime.  Ships  were  being  built  by  the 
hundreds.  Wages  were  shooting  up.  Indi- 
vidually, we  were  all  prosperous  then  but  it 
w;is  a  war  prosperity  founded  on  huge  war 
exTTendltures  and  a  debt  which  now  exceeds 
$250,000  000.000. 

The  Truman  administration  has  not  cur- 
tailed domestic  exp>endltures  since  1945.  On 
the  contrary.  It  has  vastly  increased  expendi- 
tures and  further  plied  up  the  debt  Instead 
of  reducing  it.  The  prosperity  which  we  now 
have  is  partly  due  to  the  tremendous  demand 
for  goods  following  a  destructive  war,  and 
partly  to  the  continued  pouring  out  of  Gov- 
ernment money  from  the  Treasury  spigoU. 
It  Is  a  prosperity  fraught  with  grave  danger, 
and  it  is  the  worst  sort  of  demagogery  to 
capitalize  it  for  political  purposes,  deluding 
the  people  into  believing  that  everything  is 
lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high.  Even  those 
of  rudimentary  Intelligence  ahould  know 
better. 


Point  4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

or  TXZAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  PICKETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  April  18,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  in  the  Palestine,  Tex., 


newspaper  which  deals  very  pointedly 
with  reasons  why  the  point  4  program 
should  not  be  adopted.  Having  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  point  4  title  of  th« 
bill  extending  the  EGA  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  recently,  I  offer  the  edi- 
tors  observations  for  consideration  of 
all  Members  of  Congress.  shC'Uld  the 
matter  asain  become  an  Issue. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Point  4  Headache 
President  Truman,  exponent  of  s  point  4 
program  which  he  believes  would  set  back- 
ward nations  off  on  a  spree  of  devjlopraer.t. 
has  received  some  pointed  advice  from  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  backward  na- 
tions. 

George  Hakim,  counselor  for  the  legation 
of  Lebanon,  says  the  plan  to  pour  private 
capital  into  countries  like  Lebanor  Isn  t  big 
enough  to  do  any  good,  that  it  ^/ould  not 
inspire  In  underfed  peoples  an  enthusiasm 
for  democracy,  and  that  it  is  but  another 
move  for  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the 
demons  of  private  enterprise. 

We  are  not  In  agreement  with  Hf  klm.  We 
can't  agree  that  Investment  by  p  ivate  en- 
terprise necessarily  means  explolta-lon.  But 
we  do  think  Hakim's  opinions  give  his  coun- 
try something  to  think  about. 

In  more  detail.  Hakim  said  the  masses  of 
the  poor  nations  are  not  interested  in  con- 
cepts of  free  enterprise,  free  co  npetltlon, 
democracy,  and  human  rights.  H?  said  be- 
fore such  ab.stract  Ideas  can  get  f  ny  atten- 
tion It  is  necessary  first  to  live  a:  id  not  to 
starve. 

He  added:  "Point  4  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  old  imperialism,  exploita- 
tion for  foreign  profit,  will  not  take  place. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  private  capital  in  search 
of  higher  profits  will  exploit  the  ^vorker8  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries?" 

Let's  think  these  things  over.  Mr.  Tru- 
man. 

Let's  get  out  of  our  heads  the  ftJlacy  that 
all  the  world  admires  the  United  States.  It 
does  not.  And  the  undernourished  millions 
of  people  of  many  lands,  who  make  up  about 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  don't 
even  know  anything  about  the  Unl,ed  States. 
As  Hakim  says,  they  also  don't  care. 
We  afe  not  going  to  sell  them  on  democracy 
until  they  have  gained  enough  education  to 
think  about  things  more  abstract  t  lan  where 
they  are  going  to  find  a  suitable  batch  of 
roots  to  boll  for  their  dinners. 

We  are  not  going  to  convince  them  of 
values  of  free  enterprise  until  they  have 
learned  first  that  there  can  be  mare  to  life 
than  a  place  to  sleep  and  food  enough  to  fill 
the  voids  In  their  stomachs. 

Hungry  people  will  follow  a  li;ader  who 
promises  to  give  them  more  than  t  le  last  au- 
thority they  had.  We  can't  expect  them  to 
put  much  stock  in  a  system  of  gDvemment 
which  depends  on  the  ability  of  people  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

And  let's  be  honest  with  ourselves  to  this 
extent: 

We  must  admit.  If  we  are  honest,  that  the 
backward  peoples  of  the  world  suspect  those 
of  any  country  whose  citizens  are  better  off. 
They  have  a  gcxxl  reason  to  be  suspect.  They 
have  been  exploited  by  great  nations  for 
hundreds  of  years.  They  e:;pect  no  great 
nation  to  move  in  on  them  withoJt  exploit- 
ing them  again. 

That  fear  is  explicit  in  Hakim' i  warning. 
It  makes  point  4  look  like  a  quixotic  propo- 
sition indeed,  instead  of  like  the  "lx)ld  new 
program"  as  envisioned  by  Presidei  t  Truman. 
We  can't  win  the  world  with  :he  dollar. 
Mr.  Truman,  an^  more  than  we  (an  bonw 
our  way  Into  prosperity  at  home. 
Mr.  Hakim  has  made  that  clear. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Generoso  Pope,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  a  publisher  of  Italian- 
language  newspapers.  Continuously  for 
over  20  years  he  served  the  interests  of 
Americans.  To  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction he  became  a  tradition.  Gener- 
oso Pope  was  a  friend  of  the  little  man. 
He  never  became  too  important  to  lis- 
ten to  the  plea  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
and  thou-sands  in  the  country  can  tes- 
tify to  his  helpful  personal  assistance. 

Born  in  Italy  in  1891,  Generoso  Pope 
left  his  family  when  he  was  12  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  an  immigrant  who 
made  good  in  America. 

At  his  death  he  was  president  and 
chief  stockholder  of  the  Colonial  Sand 
and  Stone  Co.,  Inc..  the  largest  supplier 
of  sand,  gravel,  concrete,  stone  and  cin- 
ders to  the  city's  construction  industry; 
owner  and  publisher  of  II  Progresso 
Italo- Americano,  oldest  and  largest  Ital- 
ian-language newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  and  president  and  chief  stock- 
holder of  the  Atlantic  Broadcasting  Co., 
operators  of  Station  WHOM. 

Many  ob.servers  credit  him  with  a  de- 
cisive role  in  saving  Italy  from  a  Com- 
munist government  in  the  last  Italian 
election  campaign.  When  reports  from 
abroad  indicated  that,  discouraged  and 
dispirited,  the  Italian  people  were  look- 
ing with  favor  on  the  Communist  cause, 
he  organized  a  letters-to-Italy  campaign 
among  the  readers  of  his  newspapers. 
This  resulted  in  the  dispatch  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian origin  in  the  United  States  to  kin- 
folk  and  friends  in  Italy  urging  them 
to  reject  Russian  blandishments. 

Men  of  his  caliber  are  few.  He  has 
made  every  sacrifice  through  work  en- 
tailing inexhaustible  demands  of  energy 
and  virtually  almost  limitless  patience. 
In  the  passing  of  Generoso  Pope  I  feel 
a  distinct  personal  loss. 
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Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  and  also  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  this  important 
committee,  which  has  made  a  very  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  subject  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  pertaining  thereto,  it 


Is  my  desire  to  call  to  the  att<?ntion  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  grave  need  for  such  legis- 
lation, and  also  the  Nation-wide  Inter- 
est in  it,  by  inserting  a  speech,  which, 
because  the  speaker  was  also  presiding 
over  the  meeting,  will  necessarily  include 
remarks  relative  to  other  speakers  and 
phases  of  the  program: 

Address  bt  Mrs.  Euge^z  Meteh  at  Meetino 

OF  Metropoutan  Area  Cttizens  iioMtamm 
FOR  THE  Public  Schools  for  Fin/.ncial  As- 
sistance for  School  Districts  Aitected  bt 
Federal  AcrrvrriES,  Tuisdat,  April  25,  1950, 
at  Western  High  School 

Honored  guests,  fellow  Americans  from 
near  and  far,  this  is  an  Inspiring  crowd. 

Let  me  welcome  you  to  this  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Ares,  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  very 
size  of  this  audience  and  the  great  distance 
some  of  you  have  traveled  proves  the  deep 
Interest  of  the  American  people  In  public 
education.  And  we  can  be  suie  of  one 
thing — American  public  schools  will  be  just 
as  good  as  the  people  want  them  to  be. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  point  at  the 
outset.  We  have  not  come  together  to  dis- 
cuss Federal  aid  to  education  In  general.  We 
are  here  to  discuss  only  two  bills,  H.  R.  7940 
and  H.  R.  8113.  both  Introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Cle\tland  M.  Bailey.  These  bills  are 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  the  operation  and 
construction  of  schools  in  almost  a  thou- 
sand localities  where  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  created  a  sudden 
and  often  an  overwhelming  Increuse  in  the 
population.  Thirty-four  such  communitiea 
from  sixteen  different  States — from  the  east 
to  the  west  coast — are  representee,  here  to- 
night with  delegations. 

The  hosts  tonight  are  twelve  governmental 
units  around  the  Nation's  Capital,  who  have 
formed  the  Metropolitan  Area  Citl;:eiis  Com- 
mittee for  the  Public  Schools.  All  of  them 
are  struggling  to  build  schools  for  a  rapidly 
mounting  child  population,  most  of  them 
children  of  Federal  workers. 

These  local  areas  are:  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty. Calvert  County,  Charles  Count}-,  Harford 
County,  Montgomery  County,  Prlnc;  George's 
County  and  St.  Mary's  County — all  of  Mary- 
land— and  from  Virginia,  Alexandria,  Arling- 
ton, Fairfax  County,  Falls  Church,  and 
Prince  William  County. 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  regret  that  the  exclusicn  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  from  the  benefits  of  these 
bills  was  unavoidable.  But  we  a.-e  accus- 
tomed to  being  the  step-children  of  Congress. 
And  we  know  this — If  you  people  who  have 
votes  can  get  help  in  this  crisis,  the  District 
schools  will  eventually  derive  d.rect  and 
Indirect  benefit  from  the  alleviation  of  the 
school  problems  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Though  a  resident  of  the  District  myself,  I 
have  tried  to  show  my  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nearby  counties  by  describing 
the  terrible  conditions  with  which  their 
school  systems  are  struggling.  I  OQly  regret 
that  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once  and 
accept  the  invitations  I  received  f.-om  some 
of  you  In  various  parts  of  the  country  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  studies. 

But  we  must  express  our  gratitude  tonight 
to  nine  hard-working  Congressmen  who  de- 
voted two  solid  months  to  making  Just  such 
studies  throughout  the  country.  During 
October  and  November  of  last  ;.'ear  they 
made  23  stops  In  17  States  and  held  hearings 
of  from  2  to  5  days  In  each  place.  They 
often  put  In  days  from  9  a.  m.  tc  11  p.  m. 
As  we  all  have  good  reason  to  b«!  grateful 
to  these  men,  I  am  going  to  call  their  names 
and  ask  them  to  rise:  Representative  Cleve- 
land M.  Bailet,  of  West  Virginia;  E^present- 
ative  Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Rtpresenta- 
tlve  Leonard  Irving,  of  Missouri;  Representa- 
tive  Thruston    Ballasd   Morton,   of   Ken- 


tucky; Representative  Thomas  H.  BiTaKK.  of 
Ohio;" Representative  Rot  W.  Witr,  of  Minne- 
sota; Representative  Carl  D.  Pihkihs,  oI 
Kentucky;  Representative  Samttil  K.  Mc- 
Connxll,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representa- 
tive Thomas  H.  Wnmn-,  of  California.  And 
last  but  not  least,  we  wish  to  thank  Repre- 
sentative John  Lisinski,  of  Michigan,  who 
appointed  the  committees  and  made  the 
money  available  for  their  Nation-wide  study. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  Senate  com- 
mittee under  Senator  HuMPHRirr  also  held 
similar  hearings  at  the  last  congressional 
session  and  reported  out  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  many  other  Congressmen  are 
with  us  tonight.  We  are  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  their  Interest  and  their  presence. 
Their  names  are:  Senator  Elmki  Thomas, 
of  Oklahoma;  Rep«^sentatlve  L.  Mendel 
RrvERs,  of  South  Carolina;  Representative 
Henderson  Lanham.  of  Georgia;  Representa- 
tive WiNFiELD  K.  Denton,  of  Indiana;  Rep- 
resentative John  Murdock,  of  Arizona;  Rep- 
resentative J.  M.  Combs,  of  Texas;  Repre- 
sentative Wn-LLAM  M.  Colmer,  of  Mississippi; 
Representative  Tobt  Morris,  of  Oklahoma: 
and  Representative  James  F.  Lino,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among  otir  other  distinguished  guests  are 
Mr.  Willard  E.  Givens.  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  with 
some  of  his  associates. 

In  your  name  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  these 
busy  men  for  coming  here  tonight.  What 
a  truly  American  assemblage  this  Is  when 
the  people  and  their  representatives  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  a  question  of  Nation-wide 
importance.  I  say  "of  Nation-wide  Impor- 
tance" though  the  bills  In  question  are 
limited  to  critical  areas  because  the  people 
whose  interests  are  Involved  are  serving  their 
Government  whether  in  a  clvU  or  a  military 
capacity. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  tonight  Is 
simply  this.  V/e  are  trying  to  convince  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  help  to  solve  certain  prob- 
lems created  by  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  well  know  that  the 
social  problems  in  these  areas  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  need  for  schools.  But  we  learned 
during  the  war  that  the  most  stable  com- 
munities— the  ones  that  stood  up  best  under 
the  Immigration  of  a  flood  of  war  workers — 
were  those  that  had  the  best  public-school 
system.  Therefore  by  Improving  the  schools 
for  the  children  of  our  mlllUry  and  civUian 
personnel  throughout  the  country,  we  do 
far  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  We 
not  only  do  justice  to  the  children  of  these 
Federal  workers;  we  bring  order  to  the 
whole  community.  We  shall  make  the  par- 
ents more  content  to  remain  in  Government 
service  instead  of  resigning,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  large  numbers.  In  a  moment  of 
great  peril,  we  shall  strengthen  immeasura- 
bly the  Nation's  striking  power  and  its  de- 
fenses, whether  military  or  civilian. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  economize  in  the  face  of  its 
huge  financial  responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  this  trend  toward  economy  im- 
plies, above  all  things,  choice  and  discrimi- 
nation. Where  will  our  available  financial 
resources  do  the  most  good?  I  can  imagine 
no  measures  which  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  modest  amount  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
more  far  reaching  in  effect  than  H.  R.  7940 
and  H.  R.  8113. 

And  now  to  our  program.  For  the  first 
half  hoti^we  shall  listen  to  each  other's 
troubles  in  order  that  we  may  all  feel  less 
isolated,  helpless,  and  overwhelmed  by  our 
own  troubles. 

Having  looked  the  evils  with  which  yoa 
are  all  contending  in  the  face,  we  shall  cheer 
ourselves  up  by  analyzing  what  these  two 
bills  will  do  to  conquer  our  common 
tribulations. 
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The  first  person  1  Rhall  Introduce  to  jrou 
li  Mr.  William  A.  Early,  thf  Ttgorous  super- 
intendent of  schools  In  Arllngion.  Va.  By 
this  time  the  citizens  of  Arlington  are  fa- 
mous throxighout  th-  coxintry  for  their  battle 
to  improre  their  school  system.  Mr.  Early 
had  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  his  State  s 
foremost  educa'ors  before  he  came  to  Arling- 
ton. He  Is  president  of  the  Vi-.-ginia  Educa- 
tion Aasoclaxion.  He  Is  also  known  to  you 
because  he  has  kept  in  touch  vriih  your  prob- 
lems and  knom  them  at  first-hand.  There- 
fore. I  am  fOliis  to  ask  him  to  give  a  broad 
otn.llne  of  the  educational  difBculiles  In  lo- 
callf.es  aJecteC.  by  artlvtties  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Tliereup>on  he  will  Introduce 
to  you  all  of  our  cut-of-town  puefts  and 
the  representatives  from  six  different  com- 
munities, who  will  speak  for  their 
communities. 

Mr.  E&KiT.  .Remarks  of  Mr  Early,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  several  others  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  called  upon  to  explain 
their  problems  are  not  available  ) 

Now  we  mtist  Inform  ourselves  on  the  two 
bills  before  the  Congreas  which  touch  your 
lives  so  closely. 

The  two  men  I  am  going  to  introduce  to 
you  ere  anpearing  here  as  private  citizens. 
But  nobcxly  Is  more  familiar  with  these  bills, 
as  both  are  consultants  to  the  two  eubcom- 
niittees  that  have  studied  these  problems. 
They  are  willing  to  answer  questions,  but 
these  questions  should  be  written  and  sent 
to  the  speakers. 

Let  me  present  Mr.  B.  Alden  LUlywhlte 
and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Alves.  (Analyses,  etc..  not 
available. ) 

Our  final  speaker  who  trui  sum  up  for  us 
the  significance  of  this  meeting.  Is  the  presi- 
dent cf  a  great  St^te  university.  But  he  is 
more  than  that.  He  Is  a  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  human  Interests  go  beyond  his 
academic  walla.  He  knows,  as  few  university 
presidents  do.  the  Importance  cf  good  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  college 
and  university  teaching. 

You  can  Judge  the  quality  of  his  Interest 
In  your  problems  and  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  when  I  tell  you  that  be  broke  an  Im- 
portant sp>eaklng  engagement  to  be  with  us 
tonight.  I  2:1  ve  you  a  real  statesman,  admin- 
istrator and  scholar — the  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Harry 
C.  Eyrd. 

(Address  of  Dr.  Byrd  not  available  at  this 
time  » 

Thank  you.  Dr   Bjrd. 

Now.  my  friends,  you  who  have  worked  so 
long  on  these  bills  know  our  work  Is  not  over. 
Wonderful  as  this  meeting  has  been,  the  real 
work  has  only  bei^n.  I  wish  to  aasure  all  of 
you  who  have  traveled  from  the  four  comers 
of  our  Nation,  that  our  Metrop>c)ltan  Area 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public  Schoiols 
will  cooperate  with  you  In  this  battle  until 
It  Is  won. 

Let  me  end  with  the  words  I  used  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting:  "Otir  American  pub- 
lic schools  will  be  Just  as  good  as  we,  the  peo- 
ple, ^ant  them  to  be  " 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Bay  McCullough,  of  Lavonia  Township,  Mich., 
was  adopted  at  this  meeting: 

"jUBOLtmON  fO  EE  CTTtZrO  TO  THI  NATTON- 
WIDE  CZTtZISS  M.VSS  METTINC  SPONSORTD  BT 
THE  MCTSOPOLrTAX  AREA  CITIZE3»S  COMHrrTDl 
roa   THE  PTBUC   SCHOOLS 

-Whereas  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  Imposed  serious  financial  burdens 
on  certain  local  school  districts  through 
acquisition  of  taxable  land,  and  by  causing 
very  large  and  sudden  Increases  In  school 
enrollment:  and 

"Whereas  the  severe  financial  hardship  Im- 
posed by  these  Federal  activities  has  de- 
prlved  many  children  living  in  the  affected 
areas  of  normal  educational  opportunities; 
and 

"Whereas  some  of  these  Federal  activities 
wiU  continue  for  some  time  In  ths  luturs 


to  Impair  seriously  the  ability  o*  certain 
local  school  agencies  to  finance  normal 
educational  services:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resoived.  That  this  Nation-wide  citizens 
mass  meeting  go  on  record  as  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  as  a  policy 
the  proTJlslon  of  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  affected  by  Its  activities  commen- 
stirate  with  the  financial  burden  It  has  placed 
on  them;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  meeting  go  on  record 
as  lirglng  the  Immediate  passage  of  H.  R. 
7940  and  H.  R.  8113,  proposals  now  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  have  as  their  purpose  effectuating  the 
above  stated  policy;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress." 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
questions  being  asked  by  the  American 
people  today  are,  "What  about  Senator 
McCarthy  and  his  spy  charges?  Will  he 
be  able  to  make  them  stick?"  My  an- 
swer to  the  last  question  is,  "He  will  if 
the  Government  records  are  made  avail- 
able." 

Joe  McC.akthy  is  a  fichtint?  Irishman. 
He  foueht  with  the  Marines.  He  Is  a 
red-blooded,  two-flsted  American,  in  the 
best  sense  of  those  adjectives.  He  has 
a  keen  legal  mind  and  has  had  e.xperi- 
ence  as  a  judge.  He  is  not  a  man  to 
make  charges  without  having  facts  to 
back  up  his  charges. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  already  ac- 
complished the  following: 

First.  He  has  forced  the  State  De- 
partment to  fire  91  sex  perverts,  who 
because  of  their  habits  were  subject  to 
blackmail  by  their  Communist  friends. 
The  spotlight  of  publicity  has  also  been 
turned  upon  a  list  compiled  by  the  Wash- 
ington police  of  4,000  homosexuals,  a 
major  portion  of  whom  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  who  because  of  their  per- 
verted sex  habits  are  poor  security  risks. 
We  hope  the.se  will  eventually  be  dropped 
from  the  Federal  pay  rolls. 

Second.  He  has  reopened  the  Amerasla 
case,  an  incident  that  was  hushed  up 
and  glossed  over  by  the  administration 
several  year.';  ago.  It  deals  with  espio- 
nage in  the  State  and  Treasu.^y  Depart- 
ments and  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Third.  He  has  publicized  the  fact — 
I  have  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
same  for  10  years — that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  protecting  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  in  Government  de- 
partments, and  has  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  cover  up  their  subver- 
sive activltie.s — Alger  Hiss,  Judith  Cop- 
Ion,  and  Dr.  Puchs  are  a  few  samples  in 
evidence. 

The  Senator  has  assured  me  personally 
that  he  has  Just  begun  his  fight  to  ex- 
pose  the  espionage  agents  and  spies  In 
the  State  Department,  and  that  he  is 
confident  of  success  in  his  efforts. 


SOUNDS    GOOD,   BUT   WOT   A   TUXTt   VirTXTRM 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24,  195(',  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  an  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  that  ad- 
dress the  President  said: 

No  known  Instance  of  Communism  subver- 
sion— 

In  the  Government — 

has  gone  uninvestigated  and  no  Cfse  where 
the  facts  warranted  has  gone  unproeecuted. 

He  also  said: 

The  agency  loyalty  boards  and  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  have  quietly  and  <  ffectlvely 
carried  out  their  job  of  protectlni:  the  in- 
tegrity and  security  of  our  Goverrment. 

These  statements  by  the  President 
sound  good,  but  do  they  present  the  true 
picture?  The:  do  not.  The  fac  t  is  that 
despite  these  assurances,  the  loyalty 
boards  have  In  many  cases  cleared  in- 
dividuals with  questionable  loyulty  rec- 
ords who  were  afterward  pro /en  dis- 
loyal. This  demonstrates  that  the 
screening  process  used  by  thesi;  loyalty 
boards  is  very  carelessly  or  sup2rficially 
carried  out.  So  we  must  look  behind  the 
President's  nice-sounding  statements  to 
get  the  true  facts  In  the  picttir( . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  the  following  cases 
as  evidence  that  the  picture  Li  not  as 
painted  by  the  President.  These  cases 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  thai;  are  on 
record : 

First.  Alger  Hiss.  Our  agency  loyalty 
boards  passed  Hiss  as  a  good  security 
risk  before  he  was  convicted  of  lying, 
which  conviction,  in  effect,  proved  Hiss 
to  have  been  a  traitor.  Even  so.  Secre- 
tary Acheson  still  claimed  Hiss  as  a 
friend. 

Second.  Judith  Coplon.  She  whs  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  by  the  loyalty 
board,  and  afterward  convicted  of  steal- 
ing secret  Federal  documents.  She  is 
now  under  indictment  for  conspiracy  to 
give  away  vital  secrets  to  Russia. 

Third.  Julian  Wadleigh.  He  was 
named  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  a  fellow 
traveler.  He  got  out  of  the  Government 
when  things  got  too  hot.  The  loyalty 
board  approved  Wadleigh  as  a  gDod  se- 
curity risk. 

Fourth.  Georcre  Shaw  Wheeler.  This 
man  held  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Denazification  Section  of  the  American 
Military  Government  in  Germany.  He 
recently  i.'i.sucd  a  statement  from  Pra-^iue 
denouncing  the  American  Government 
and  renouncing  his  citizenship.  He  was 
repeatedly  cleared  by  Government  loy- 
alty boards.  He  was  firot  employed  by 
the  Government  in  1934  and  remained 
on  the  pay  roll  until  1947.  a  period  of 
13  years. 

Fifth.  Carl  Aldo  Marzani.  He  was  an 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, a  highly  sensitive  Government  in- 
telligence agency.  At  the  end  of  Woi  Id 
War  II  he  was  transferred  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  State  Department. 
After  repeated  clearances  by  the  loyalty 
board  he  was  finally  convicted  of  disloy- 
alty and  fired  on  December  20.  1946. 

Sixth.  Russell  Nixon.  A  former  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Investigation  of 
Cartels  and  External  Assets  in  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Government  in  Germanj. 
He  had  a  long  record  of  Communist  af- 
filiations and  had  been  ousted  from  the 


faculty  of  Harvard  University  because  erf 
his  pro-Communist  activities.  Yet  he 
was  accepted  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  placed  in  a  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  was  finally  forced 
to  resign  in  January  1946.  after  issuing  a 
denunciation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Seventh.  Nathan  Gregory  Silvennas- 
ter.  This  man  was  cited  by  Elizabeth 
Bentley  as  a  member  of  the  underground 
cell  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  began 
his  service  with  the  Government  in  1935 
as  an  employee  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  remained  with  the 
Government  until  November  1947,  when 
he  resigned  from  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. He  had  been  repeatedly 
cleared  by  the  loyalty  boards  and  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  from  these 
and  many  other  instances  that  might  be 
cited  that  the  Government  loyalty 
boards  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  Their  real  job  is  to  pre- 
vent Communists  and  pro-Communists 
from  entering  Government  service;  not 
to  wait  for  years  while  these  rats  are  do- 
ing their  damage  from  within,  and  then 
fire  them  after  some  court  of  law  has 
convicted  them  of  disloyalty,  and  public 
clamor  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
removed  from  the  Government  pay  roll. 
The  real  job  of  these  loyalty  boards  is  to 
uncover  the  Communist  patronage  net- 
work that  secured  jobs  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  these  rats.  In  this  respect 
these  loyalty  boards  have  fallen  down  on 
their  jobs  and  have  failed  miserably. 

IKBXSPONSIBLE  STATEMENTS  BT  RESPONSIBLB 
MEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  referring  to  Senator 
McCarthy,  you  said.  "It  is  unfair  for  a 
man  in  a  responsible  position  to  make 
irresponsible  statements."  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  that  statement  and 
I  believe  every  real  American  feels  the 
same  way.  However,  as  yet.  we  do  not 
know  whether  Senator  McCarthy  has 
made  irresponsible  statements.  That 
still  remains  to  be  determined.  Now. 
"what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be 
sauce  for  the  gander."  President  Tru- 
man occupies  "a  most  terribly  respon- 
sible position."  He  said  so  himself. 
Those  are  his  words.  Yet  the  President 
has  made  the  following  irresponsible 
statements: 

First.  Speaking  of  the  congressional 
investigation  of  the  Hiss  case.  President 
Truman  called  it  a  "red  herring."  He 
repeated  his  red-herring  statement  nine 
different  times  in  nine  different  places. 
The  red-herring  statements  were  made 
3  years  after  the  President  had  been  sup- 
plied with  secret  information  of  the  spy 
ring  in  Canada  and  notified  that  the 
Russians  had  an  agent  in  the  United 
States  who  was  an  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Second.  On  September  22.  1948.  en 
route  to  California.  President  Truman 
said  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  "is  more  im-American  than 
the  activities  it  is  investigating."  This 
definitely  is  an  irresponsible  statement 
made  by  a  man  in  a  "terribly  responsi- 
ble position."  I  served  6  years  on  that 
committee  myself. 
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Third.  President  Truman  said  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1946,  that  he  had  read  and 
approved  in  its  entirety  the  famous  for- 
eign-poUcy  speech  of  Henry  Wallace,  the 
speech  that  yanked  the  rug  from  under 
Secretary  of  State  James  Bymts  at  the 
Paris  conference.  That  8taten:.ent  was 
an  irresponsible  statement  that  later 
proved  very  embarrassing  to  ttie  Presi- 
dent.' 

Fourth.  On  July  11,  1948.  Mr.  Tru- 
man told  an  Oregon  audience: 

I  like  Old  Joe  (Stalin).  He  is  a  decent 
feUow,  but  he  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  PoUtburo. 
He  would  make  certain  agreements,  and  he 
would  keep  those  agreenaents,  but  they  won't 
let  him  keep  them. 

I  ask.  what  is  this  but  an  irresponsible 
statement  by  a  responsible  man? 

Fifth.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Earle, 
of  Pennsylvania.  February  i!8.  1947, 
President  Truman  said: 

People  are  much  wrought  up  nbout  the 
Communist  bugaboo.  •  •  •  I  im  of  the 
opinion  that  the  country  Is  perfectly  safe 
as  far  as  communism  Is  concerned. 

The  famous  pumpkin  papers,  the  Hiss 
conviction.  Dr.  Fuchs'  conviction  In  an 
English  court.  Judith  Coplon's  convic- 
tion, have  all  happened  since  then,  prov- 
ing that  statement  to  Governor  Earle  an 
irresponsible  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Communists  do  not  walk 
around  carrying  signs  lettered,  "look! 
I  am  a  Communist!"  Communists  can 
best  serve  the  party  by  masquerading 
as  orthodox  loyal  Americans — and  that 
is  what  most  of  them  do.  Judging  the 
strength  of  the  Communists  in  America 
by  their  known  number  is  a  very  stupid 
thing  to  do.  When  the  Communists 
took  over  Russia  they  numbered  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population.  To 
boast  about  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
few  Communists  in  the  Government  to- 
day is  like  a  banker  boasting  that  only 
two  of  his  bank  tellers  are  dishonest. 
It  is  a  stupid  thing  to  do.  yet  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  are  do- 
ing it  almost  every  day. 

Communists  in  the  Government  are 
almost  invariably  foimd  in  strategic  po- 
sitions of  influence,  where  hundreds  of 
loyal  Americans  who  work  under  them 
must  bend  to  their  will  or  suffer  unduly 
in  many  subtle  ways.  Alger  Hiss  was 
not  a  minor  Government  official.  He 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the 
second  man  in  importance  in  the  most 
powerful  Cabinet  post  in  our  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  chief  adviser  to  our 
sick  President  at  Yalta,  when  Poland 
and  all  of  eastern  Europe  was  turned 
over  to  Stalin.  Alger  Hiss  engineered 
the  Bretton  Woods  Financial  Conference, 
at  which  Uncle  Sam  agreed  to  under- 
viTite  the  credit  of  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  Alger  Hiss  organized  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  presided  over 
its  preliminary  conferences,  and  did 
most  of  the  work  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  at  San  Francisco.  Alger  Hiss 
was  playing  on  Stalin's  team  at  Bretton 
Woods,  at  San  Francisco,  ana  again  at 
Yalta.  Alger  Hiss  is  only  one  man,  yet 
he  did  more  damage  from  an  important 
position  on  the  in^de  of  our  Government 
than  1.000,000  Communists  on  the  out- 
side could  have  done.  The  $15,000,000,- 
000  appropriation  each  year  for  national 


defense— to  carry  on  the  "cold  war"— 
and  the  $5,000,000,000  appropriation 
each  year  for  international  relief  are 
needed  largely  as  the  result  of  the  dam- 
age Hiss  did  at  Yalta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  come  to 
realize  that  one  enemy  in  an  important 
Government  position  on  the  inside  can 
do  more  harm  to  the  Nation  than 
1,000,000  enemies  on  the  outside  can  do; 
until  President  Truman  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  stop  making  excuses  for 
the  known  subversive  elements  that  are 
in  Government  positions,  and  start 
cleaning  them  out  of  the  Oovemment 
Departments;  we  need  more  Senator 
McCarthys  to  expose  the  covering  up 
and  the  glossing  over  of  subversive  ele- 
ments in  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  needs  to  re- 
vive Gen.  George  Washington's  historic 
order:  *T*ut  none  but  Americans  on 
guard."  We  need  today  to  take  to  heart 
the  warning  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  an  address  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
in  Springfield,  m.,  on  January  27,  1837, 
when  he  said: 

At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  shaU  w« 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  «om« 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  acrou 
the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 

Never.  All  the  armlee  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the 
earth  In  their  military  cheet,  with  a  Bona- 
parte for  a  conunander.  could  not,  t)y  force, 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  a  trial  of  a  thousand 
years. 

At  What  poUit,  then.  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  If  It  ever 
reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  among  us.  It 
cannot  come  from  alm>ad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  mtist  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  Nation  o:  free  men,  we  must 
live  through  aU  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHIMCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  19i0 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material,  I  offer  for 
the  reading  of  Members,  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle on  the  Hoover  Commission  by  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Allen,  who  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  on  the  "Pacific  Northwest 
Industry"  published  by  the  Biu«au  of 
Business  Research  by  the  University  of 
Washington. 

President  Allen's  article  follows: 
GoTXRNMSirr  RxoacANizaTioN:  A  Chalxencs 

TO  BnsiNX&s 

(By  Baymond  B.  Allen,  president.  University 

of    Wuhlngton;     chairman,    Washington 

Committee  on  Federal  BearKaciaatloa) 

Businessmen  have  not  only  a  legitimate 

Interest  but  a  very  real  stake  in  the  Fedeivl 

tax  picture — as.   Indeed,  every  dtlacn  taas 
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today.  Just  as  th«  American  consumer  q\ilt« 
properly  expecu  full  value  for  his  dollar  In 
purchasing  the  products  and  services  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  so  too  he  has  a  right  to  know 
that  his  Government  will  use  wisely  and 
eflkiently  the  money  he  spends  In  taxes. 

Upon  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  depend  many  things  affect- 
ing business — a  stable  economy,  peaceful 
Inlernaticnal  conditions,  and  sound  labor- 
management  relations,  to  name  a  few.  Be- 
j-ond  the5e  specifics,  the  American  business 
system  as  a  whole  has  a  major  stake  In  the 
m.alntenance  of  an  American  Gcvernment 
which  operates  eflSclenlly. 

We  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  perhaps 
more  alert  to  the  size  and  Importance  of  the 
Federal  e-s:abllshmeni  than  are  a  good  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  for  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  Its  operations  first- 
hand In  numerous  spheres.  Military  defense 
construction  contracts,  foreign-trade  policies. 
development  of  such  natural  resources  as 
rivers  and  forests,  and.  of  course,  such  major 
gcverr.mental  projects  as  the  atomic  plant  at 
Richland,  all  affect  directly  the  health  of  otir 
regional  economy. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  In  this  statement  to 
suggest  what  our  Government's  policies 
should  be  on  these  and  other  matters  of 
national  concern.  Yet,  I  submit  that  there 
Is  tremendous  room  for  Improvement  In  the 
«truct,ure  and  management  of  cur  Federal 
Oowernment  (entirely  ajjart  from  policy  con- 
glderaticns ) .  which  would  promote  the  sound 
tolHlDess  principle  of  full  return  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Com^monly  referred  to  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, this  group  of  nationally  prominent 
and  distinguished  citizens  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  thorough  and  searching  anal- 
ysis of  our  Government  structure,  accom- 
panied by  hundreds  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  modernizing  the  machinery  of  the 
grea-est.  wealthiest,  and,  in  some  respects, 
most  archaic  government  on  earth. 

BIG   COVCaNMEVT   CAN    BK    DTICIINT 

Americans  today  realize  that  they  have 
(and  are  paying  for)  big  government.  Yet 
this  Is  not  bad  In  itself.  The  United  States 
Is  no  longer,  as  it  was  160  years  ago.  a  loose 
aflUiation  of  ex-colonies,  clustered  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  w!th  a  population  of  some 
three  million  and  an  economy  largely  agri- 
cultural. Today,  with  150.000.000  people. 
spread  across  3.000.000  square  miles  and  en- 
gaged In  a  highly  diversified  as  well  as  a 
highly  mechanized  economy,  we  need  big 
government.  Our  Nation's  domestic  prob- 
lems, to  say  nothing  of  Us  responsibility  In 
world  affairs,  would  stagger  Paul  Bunyan; 
and  It  requires  a  government  of  equal  pro- 
portions to  cope  with  these  problems. 

Big  government,  however,  need  not  be  in- 
eflkrlent  government,  and  here  Is  the  nub  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  studies.  The  Com- 
mission was  authorized  by  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress  In  1947  to  study  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to 
Improving  and  modernizing  governmental 
machinery  In  the  interest  of  serving  the  peo- 
ple more  effectively.  Four  members  were 
•elected  by  the  Senate,  four  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  four  by  the  President. 
In  each  case  the  Reptibllcan  and  Democratic 
Parties  were  equally  represented. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Truman, 
former  President  Hoover  was  named  Chair- 
man cf  the  Commission:  and  Dean  Acheson, 
now  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  became 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Ccmmlsslon  then 
■elected  sisme  300  distinguished  citizens  from 
all  parts  cf  the  country,  all  of  them  expert 
In  some  phase  of  Government  operations. 
These  men  were  assembled  Into  24  research 
committees,  or  task  forces,  which  studied 
their  specialized  problems  and  reported  In 
detail  to  the  Commission.     The  task  lorc« 


reports  and  recommendations  ran  to  2.000,- 
000  words  of  solidly  packed  analysis. 

The  Commission  then  studied  the  find- 
ings and  reached  Its  own  conclusions.  A 
number  of  the  resulting  recommendations 
are  controversial,  to  be  sure.  In  fact,  the 
Commission  Itself  was  divided  In  some  of 
Its  thinking.  The  basic  principle  Is  sound 
however;  That  the  Federal  Government  Is 
sorely  In  need  of  intelligent  reorganization 
pointing  toward  efficiency  and  the  econ- 
omies which  will  result.  As  the  Commission 
phrased  It:  "The  Nation  Is  paying  heavily 
for  a  lack  of  order,  a  lack  of  clear  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility,  and  a  lack  of 
effective  organization  In  the  executive 
branch" 

Broadly  speaking,  this  finding  Is  not  new. 
Attempts  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  had  been  made  by  virtually  every 
President  from  Taft  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
The  promising  development  Is  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  citizens  of  our  country 
have  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  our  Gov- 
ernment structure,  plus  the  prospect  that 
something  will  be  done  about  it. 

hoo\t:h  report  themes 

Three  major  themes  may  be  discerned  In 
the  Hoover  rep>ort.  If  these  principles  are 
acted  upon,  our  Government  can  be  made 
more  truly  the  servant  of  the  people.  They 
are: 

1.  To  make  the  Federal  Government  more 
responsible,  through  a  clear  chain  of  com- 
mand and  a  strengthening  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  This  is  necessary, 
regardless  of  who  occupies  the  White  House 
in  any  year. 

2.  To  establish  a  scheme  of  "coherent 
missions,"  defining  the  area  of  responsibility 
of  the  various  Government  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus. Too  often,  heretofore,  there  have 
been  overlapping,  duplication,  and  in  some 
cases  actual  conflict  between  units  of  our 
Federal  Government.  A  noteworthy  ex- 
ample is  the  running  fight  between  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  resulting  in  disservice  to  the 
American  people. 

3.  To  Improve  the  managerial  operations, 
notably  in  audit  and  accounting  and  In 
budgetary  classification.  Here  is  an  area 
where  the  application  of  business  principles 
can  be  of  major  value,  and  an  important 
step  was  taken  with  the  presentation  of  a 
"performance  budget  "  last  January  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951. 

I  believe  the  immediate  future  must  bring 
some  clarification  of  the  matter  of  Federal- 
State  relationships — especially  in  the  field  of 
intergovernmental  relations  and  taxation. 
Adequate  financing  of  State  operations  may 
be  Jeopardized  If  funds  are  drawr^  off  too 
rapidly  or  too  carelessly  for  Federal  purposes. 
The  Hoover  Commission  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  a  new  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  difficult  problem  of 
intergovernmental  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, especially  as  they  affect  fiscal  health. 

CRATXTTING    PROGRESS 

Visionary  as  some  of  the  recommendations 
may  seem,  considerable  progress  has  already 
been  made  toward  putting  Into  effect  the 
principles  emphasized  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. In  the  1949  session  of  Congress, 
within  6  months  after  the  Hoover  report 
was  submitted,  five  major  and  several  minor 
bills  were  enacted,  with  a  potential  saving 
of  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The 
principal  enactments  Included: 

Establishment  of  the  National  Defense  De- 
pau-tment.  unifying  the  armed  services  under 
one  Cabinet  officer. 

Creation  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, combining  purchasing  functions. 
records,  building  management,  and  war 
assets. 

Authorization  of  an  overhauling  of  the 
Stale  Department,  paving  the  way  for  amal- 


gamation of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  staffs  of  the  Department. 
Approval  of  pay  raises  for  Government 
employees  and  Improvement  of  the  Civil 
Service  Classification  Act  to  reduce  the 
wasteful  turn-over  in  Government  person- 
nel and  to  promote  more  efficient  service. 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  empowering 
the  President  to  submit  plans  for  realln- 
ment  of  executive  agencies,  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto.  Under  this  authorization, 
the  President  last  year  offered  seven  reorgan- 
ization plans,  of  which  only  one  was 
turned  down. 

Progress  has  indeed  been  made.  At  a 
national  reorganization  conference  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  December,  It  was 
estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions  proposals  were  already  In 
effect. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  effective  action.  1950 
Is  the  crucial  year.  The  President  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  Indicated  their 
eagerness  to  reform  the  Government  struc- 
ttire,  %nd  In  an  election  year  they  will  be 
particularly  responsive  to  expressions  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  Issue.  Unless  the 
people  make  their  support  known,  however, 
the  great  opportunity  may  be  lost. 

In  the  Hoover  Commission  report — and, 
equally,  in  the  vast  public  response  thus 
far — there  is  real  hope  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  at  last  be  brought  up  to  date. 
If  public  Interest  continues,  and  if  it  finds 
expression  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  can 
meet  the  challenge. 

To  facilitate  wider  public  understanding 
in  our  own  State  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the 
Hoover  report,  there  has  been  established  the 
Washington  Committee  on  Federal  Reorgan- 
ization, with  headquarters  in  the  905  Second 
Avenue  Building,  Seattle  4.  The  program 
of  this  group,  directed  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  Is  primarily  educational. 
Through  speakers,  study  groups,  press  re- 
leases, radio  broadcasts,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  Informative  literature,  the  objective 
is  to  promote  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
based  on  genuine  understanding.  The 
Washington  commltttee  urges  every  citizen 
to  "study  the  Issues;  make  up  your  own 
mind;  tell  your  Congressman  what  you 
think."  This  threefold  goal  can  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  Hoover 
report  and  those  earlier  studies  which  now  He 
dormant  In  the  files. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  businessmen 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  subject  of  Federal  re- 
organization and,  further,  will  help  dissemi- 
nate the  Information  to  their  employees, 
stockholders,  customers,  and  business  asso- 
ciates. Contributions  to  finance  the  educa- 
tional program  cf  the  Washington  commit- 
tee are  certainly  yiflcome.  but  equally  im- 
portant is  cooper^lon  In  helping  bring  the 
story  to  all  the  pe<iple. 

This  can  be  a  great  patriotic  service,  which 
win  produce  a  better — and.  Incidentally,  a 
more  economical — Government  for  us  all. 


Interest  in  World   Government   Dedmet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  / 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  19S0 

Mr.  S^nXH  of  Wiscon.in.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  on  last  Fri- 
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day  containing  a  report  from  Lake  Suc- 
cess which  states  that  the  movement  for 
world  government  has  passed  its  crest. 
It  is  encouraging  for  those  of  us  who 
maintain  that  under  no  circumstances 
muit  world  government  replace  our  own 
Constitution.  The  one-worlders  would 
submerge  and  substitute  our  Constitu- 
tion for  one  of  questionable  value. 

States'  Sitppoht  of  One  Wqrlders  Begins  to 
Daoop 

Lake  Success,  April  27. — The  tidal  wave  of 
world  government  agitation  which  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  engulf  the  Republic  ap- 
parently has  passed  Its  crest,  although  the 
legislatures  of  20  States  still  stand  commit- 
ted to  some  form  of  International  organiza- 
tion with  supernaiional  law-making  author- 
ity. 

Rhode  Island  recently  became  the  third 
State  to  rescind  a  world  federation  resolu- 
tion previously  adopted  by  its  legislature. 
The  Legislatures  of  California  and  Georgia 
had  previously  repealed  similar  resolutions. 
Attempts  to  repeal  world  federation  resolu- 
tions have  been  defeated  In  Virginia,  Maine, 
and  Maryland. 

STILL    COUMrTTEO 

The  States  still  committed  to  some  form 
of  supernational  government  are  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Colorado.  Connecticut.  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tenne-ssee,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington.  Louisiana.  Oregon, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri.  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  popularity  of  world  government  pro- 
posals In  the  legislatures  of  Eastern,  South- 
ern and  Far  Western  States  Is  widely  attrib- 
uted to  organized  propaganda  campaigns, 
disappointment  with  the  United  Nations 
and  fear  that  the  present  armaments  race 
and  so-called  cold  war  will  result  In  another 
world  conflict. 

The  world  government  movement  received 
a  major  set-back  last  February  15  when  the 
State  Department  strongly  opposed  a  group 
of  resolutions  seeking  to  put  Congress  on 
record  for  some  form  of  international  or- 
ganization with  power  to  make  and  enforce 
law. 

Whether  or  not  the  State  Department's 
opposition  to  these  proposals  was  Inspired 
by  a  conviction  that  public  opinion  Is  turn- 
ing against  world  government.  It  could 
hardly   have   been  expressed  more  forcibly. 

KTJSK    QUESTIONS    MOTI^^K 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee.  Dean  Rusk,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary,  questioned  whether  the  one- 
worlders  were  acting  from  sober  reflection 
or  from  hysteria. 

Assistant  Secretary  John  D.  Hlckerson  re- 
marked that  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple live  on  an  Inadequate  diet,  one-half  are 
Illiterate  and  only  a  minority  live  xmder 
democratic  governments.  He  asked  whether 
the  American  people  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  a  world  federation  and  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  compromise  their 
way  of  life  and  institutions. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday,  April  25.  I  introduced  the  bill 
H.  R.  8188,  the  purpose  oi  which  is  to 


amend  section  13  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22,  1944,  and  authorize 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give 
consideration  of  and  treatment  to  the 
so-called  "no  man's  land"  between  where 
Its  work  now  stops  In  the  uplands  and 
where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program 
ends  on  the  main-stem  of  the  rivers. 

A  brief  general  statement  of  the  back- 
ground information  and  what  this  bill 
will  and  will  not  do,  if  enacted  Into  law, 
follows: 

1.   BACKGROUND    XNTCRMATION 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  flood -control  legislation  Is  directed 
toward  the  treatment  of  watershed  lands  so 
as  to  slow  down  waterflow  and  run-off,  to 
prevent  erosion  and  sedimentation  and  other 
works  to  prevent  damage  to  agricultural 
crops  on  the  watershed  and  Improvements 
along  the  tributary  streams.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Is  charged  with  flood- 
control  works  on  rivers  and  other  waterways 
to  provide  immediate  protection  to  high- 
damage  areas  including  bottom  lands,  cities, 
towns,  etc. 

The  policy  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  In 
■ectlons  1  and  3  of  the  Flocx'.  Control  Act 
of  1936,  Is  that  the  Improvement  of  rivers 
and  waterways.  Including  watersheds  there- 
of, for  flood-control  purposes  Is  a  proper 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  and  It  Is 
believed  that  the  Intent  Is  complete  control 
of  floodwater  and  thus  prevent  agrlctilture 
and  urban  damage  and  the  loss  of  life.  The 
only  practicable  method  of  carrying  out  the 
established  policy  Is  to  give  consideration  to 
all  water-and-sedlment  control  measures  re- 
quired to  manage  the  water  from  the  source 
on  watershed  lands  down  to  the  control 
projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

An  Important  consideration  now  Is  the 
need  for  Installation  of  such  necessary  work 
projects  as  will  effectively  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  conservation  treatment  of  water- 
shed lands  and  the  flood-control  works  on 
major  streams  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  watershed '  surveys  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  reconmiended  programs  for 
run-off  and  water-flow  retwdatlon  and  soU- 
eroslon  prevention  which  were  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  section  13  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  were  made  before  World  War 

n. 

Conditions  In  the  watersheds  affecting  the 
movement  of  floodwater  and  sediment  have 
changed  materially  In  the  past  10  years. 
Erosion  has  become  more  serious,  run-off 
accelerated,  and  waterways  deteriorated  In 
many  parts  of  each  of  these  watersheds. 
Also  during  the  past  10  years  slgnlflcant  ad- 
vancements have  been  made  In  techniques 
for  treatment  of  watershed  lands  to  retard 
run-off  and  water  flow  and  to  prevent  ero- 
sion. 

2.    WHAT  THIS  BILL  WOULD  DO 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  substitute  vegetative  and 
structural  measvires  which  have  proved  to  be 
more  effective  and  efficient  In  controlling  the 
movement  of  floodwater  and  sediment  from 
watershed  lands  to  meet  present-day  condi- 
tions and  i-eeds. 

It  would  make  It  possible  to  InstaU  such 
necessary  work  projects  as  structural  control 

J  Buffalo  Creek  watershed.  New  York;  Poto- 
mac River  watershed,  Vh-glnla.  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania;  Little  Talla- 
hatchie River  watershed.  Mississippi;  "yaeoo 
River  watershed.  Mississippi;  Coosa  River 
watershed.  Georgia  and  Tennessee:  Little 
Bloux  River  watershed.  Iowa;  Middle  Colo- 
rado River  watershed.  Texas;  Trinity  River 
watershed,  Texas;  Washita  River  watershed. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas;  Santa  Ynea  River 
watershed.  California,  and  Los  Angeles  River 
wate  -;hed,  California. 


of  gtiUies.  stream-bank  contrcd.  upstream 
floodwater  retarding  structures,  channel  im- 
provement, and  other  sediment  and  water- 
control  measures,  which  would  result  in  al- 
leviation of  the  extensive  damages  now  t>elng 
suffered  recurrlngly  on  the  fertile  bottom 
lands  In  the  tributary  creek  bottoms. 

It  would  also  provide  Immediate  results  in 
preventing  damage  to  highways,  railroads, 
other  public  utilities,  and  reservoirs  which 
because  of  their  location  are  not  protected 
by  the  major  control  works  along  the  main 
streams. 

3.    WHAT   THIS   BILL    WOtJU)    MOT   DO 

This  bill  would  not  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  undertake  projects  which 
properly  belong  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  other  major  construc- 
tion agencies  of  the  Government,  as  desig- 
nated In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

This  bill  would  not  change  the  funda- 
mental concept  expressed  in  the  1936  omni- 
bus flood-control  act  that  the  benefits  to 
whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  costs.  It  Is  not  intended  to 
change  over-all  ratio  between  beneflts  and 
costs  described  in  the  original  survey  reports. 

The  bill  would  not  change  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Improvements  of  rivers  and 
other  waterways  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
and  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  •  •  •  measures  for  run-off 
and  water-flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion 
prevention  on  watersheds  shall  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  and  prosecuted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire. 

Nor  does  the  bill  change  the  need  for  both 
general  types  of  treatment,  viz,  watershed 
treatment  and  major  river-control  works  to 
alleviate  flood  damages  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practicable  in  the  localities,  rivers,  and 
other  waterways.  Including  watersheds  there- 
of designated  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  will  not  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  undertake  works  of  im- 
provement beyond  the  cost  estimated  in  each 
of  the  approved  survey  reports  based  on  the 
unit  costs  prevailing  at  the  time  the  reports 
were  prepared.  If.  during  the  Installation 
period  estimated  In  the  respective  reports  to 
vary  from  10  to  24  years.  It  appears  that  there 
win  be  any  substantial  change  In  the  over-all 
cost,  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
apparent. 


GoTemment  by  CoBsent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  FERNdS-ISERN 

m-winnWT  COKMISSIOKER  nOM  FUZBTD  KICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 
Mr.  PERN6s-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, including  extraneous  matters.  I 
offer  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post,  April  25,  1950.  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  I  hope  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  The  edi- 
torial to  which  I  refer  endorses  H.  R. 
7674  which  I  hsui  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing on  March  13  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  under  an  act  of  Congress, 


-fi. 
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to  be  accept«l  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.  I  con- 
sider the  editorial  as  an  expression  of 
true  and  real  American  thinking,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  with  my 
since  rest  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washm^'lon  Post. 
Tlie  editorial  follows: 

GOVEHNMENT  BT   CONSENT 

The  exemplary  course  followed  by  the 
United  Stales  in  dealing  with  the  Territory 
of  Puerto  Rico  needs  for  Its  fulfillment  only 
•  grant  of  authority  to  the  island  to  adopt 
its  own  constitution.  It  is  governed  now 
under  an  organic  act  which  permits  complete 
home  rule  and  wh:ch  was  amended  2  ye.irs 
ago  to  provide  for  popular  election  of  the 
Territorial  Governor  A  locally  adopted  con- 
stitution would  not  change  Puerto  Rico's 
sUtus  in  any  material  way.  It  would  not 
alter  its  relation  to  the  United  States  or  its 
voteless  representation  in  Congress.  It 
would  s'.mply  give  the  people  of  the  Island 
an  opportunity  to  embrace  by  r;g^t  what  is 
now  given  them  as  a  gratuity — to  apply,  in 
other  words,  the  vital  American  principle  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  bill  to  authorize  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution by  Puerto  Rico.  Introduced  by  Dr. 
Febnos-Isef.n.  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Territory,  would  provide  for  continued  ap- 
plication of  all  Federal  laws  and  ojseratlon 
of  Federal  agencies  In  the  Island.  It  would 
require  adherence  in  the  Puerto  Rican  con- 
stitution to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Its  principal 
effect  would  be  to  raise  the  status  and  dignity 
of  the  Territory.  As  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  put 
It.  "We  adopt  our  local  laws,  but  we  haven't 
adopted  otir  local  law  of  laws — our  constitu- 
tion. This  is  what  we  want  to  do  now."  To 
■  permit  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  do  this 
would  be  to  bind  them  closer  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  cJTection  and  to  present  to  the  world 
a  splendid  example  of  responsibility  In 
trusteeship. 


Work  of  Some  Kind  Keeps  Old  People 
Interested  in  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  nobth  dakot.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATA'ES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1950 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
cause the  custom  of  business  says  that 
they  do  not  want  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  60  years,  and  some  places  it 
Is  less  than  that,  is  no  reason  why  these 
old  people  cannot  fill  many  places  of  em- 
ployment to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  employer.  The  fact  is  many  jobs 
they  can  do  as  well  as  they  ever  could. 

Even  whorf  they  have  a  retirement  an- 
nuity suf2cient  to  keep  or  living  from 
day  to  day.  there  is  something  lacking 
and  that  is  by  mere  living  they  are  not 
interested  in  affairs — and  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  one  thing— the  undertaker. 

To  live,  people  must  be  interested  in 
life  and  the  affairs  around  them.  When 
the  world  passes  right  on  past  them  and 
all  they  have  to  hve  for  is  merely  to  keep 
on  breathing,  such  a  condition  is  the 
most  unhappy  state  one  could  imagine. 
When,  however,  they  see  that  day  by  day 
their  efforts  are  appreciated  and  of  value 
to  the  world,  life  takes  on  a  different  hue 
and  living  becomes  interesting.    They 


forget  their  age:  forget  that  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  realize  that  they  are  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  society. 

An  organization  for  this  very  purpose 
has  been  organized  here  in  Washington 
and  is  meeting  with  marked  success.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  quote  a  statement 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 

Mature  Americans.  Inc. 
(By   Fred   W.   Perkins) 

Washington. — The  following  classified  ad 
appeared  recently  in  Baltimore  newspapers: 

"Men  wanted— retired,  educated  and  hon- 
est men.  to  attend  a  meeting  to  consider 
means  of  becoming  occupied.     No  charge." 

It  brought  59  replies  to  a  box  numljer.  The 
meeting  is  being  arranged  for  next  week  In 
Baltimore. 

Thus  Mature  Americans,  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
organization  of  overage  citizens  which  was 
founded  in  this  city  pbout  6  months  ago,  is 
starting  to  expand.  Other  cities.  Including 
Pittsburgh,  will  be  tried  if  the  Baltimore  ex- 
periment turns  out  well. 

Otis  J.  Bcuma.  a  former  newspaper  pub- 
lisher who  at  71  Is  active  in  operation  of  three 
tourist  lodging  houses  here,  is  the  origina- 
tor and  spark  plug  of  this  body  of  elderly 
people  who  refuse  to  quit.  He  tells  the  story 
In  this  way: 

"Last  September  several  of  us  who  are  over 
60  got  together  to  see  what  we  could  do 
about  bolstering  the  morale  of  men  and 
women  who  had  been  forced  into  retire- 
ment because  of  their  age. 

"Today  our  group.  Mature  Americans.  Inc., 
numbers  more  than  240  persons  here  In 
Washington." 

JOBS  FOR  4S 

"We  have  succeeded  in  getting  jobs  for 
some  45  retired  m.en  and  women.  We  have 
found  that  by  Joining  hands  we  have  in- 
creased our  strength — that  when  one  of  us 
intercedes  for  another  member  of  the  group 
It  is  easier  to  get  useful  employment  for  him. 

"But  most  important,  we  have  been  able  to 
combat  the  frustration  that  too  often  comes 
with  retirement.  We  have  been  able  to  prove 
to  our  members  that  age  is  no  barrier  to  hap- 
py living — that  simply  because  a  factory  or 
a  store  makes  rules  against  working  after  65 
Is  no  reason  for  curling  up  and  wasting  away. 

"Today  everyone  talks  about  pensions  for 
security.  But  human  beings  must  have  more 
than  security  In  their  old  age.  They  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  a  place  In  society, 
that  their  experience  and  skills  are  needed. 

"Our  organization  slowly,  but  su'ely  I 
think.  Is  attempting  to  fill  this  void  In  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  over  retirement  age. 
We  must  break  down  the  all  too  common 
belief  that  retirement  means  discard  " 

Leaders  with  Mr.  Bouma  in  this  undertak- 
ing are  four  men  in  their  late  sixties  or  early 
seventies.  They  are  still  actively  at  work. 
One  is  a  tax  accountant,  another  a  lawj'er, 
and  a  third  is  in  Government  work. 

The  first  difficulty.  Mr.  Bouma  says.  Is  that 
"everybody  assumes  this  Is  some  new  kind  of 
money-making  racket." 

"Ou;  only  payment."  he  says,  "comes  In 
the  Joy  and  satisfaction  we  get  out  of  chang- 
ing frustration  Into  contentment  among 
o:<ier  people.  It  Is  easy  enough  If  you  can 
get  them  something  useful  to  do." 

Three  ca.ses  In  which  older  persons  have 
been  made  happier; 

A  writer,  a  woman,  confined  by  Illness  to 
her  room,  has  been  placed  In  profitable  con- 
tact with  a  new  magazine. 

A  former  college  professor,  holder  of  de- 
grees from  three  universities,  has  tieen  helped 
to  a  new  teaching  position  In  a  Washington 
Institution. 

A  former  New  York  City  policeman,  unabl* 
to  get  along  on  his  pension  because  of  fam- 
ily demands,  has  been  encouraged  to  get  a 
Job  as  a  hotel  detective. 


Itt^RE  OLDSTERS 

All  the  official  statistics  show  the  number 
and  proportion  of  older  people  l3  increrslng 
In  this  country.  The  problem  of  what  must 
be  done  for  the  aged  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  the  future. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  Is  how  to  get 
employment  for  them — so  they  can  support 
or  help  support  themselves.  Beyond  that  Is 
the  aim  of  helping  these  older  people  to  make 
adjustments  in  their  living  plans  when  re- 
tirement puts  a  period  to  their  accustomed 
work. 

That  adjustment  period,  according  to  med- 
ical authorities.  Is  extremely  difficult. 

"Our  hope,"  says  Mr.  Bouma,  "is  that  other 
groups  of  mature  Americans,  under  that  or 
some  other  name,  will  be  formed  in  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Nation." 


Thai  Alrlight  Budget- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Re-  ^rd,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 
Richmond,  Va..  entitled  "That  Airtight 
Budget": 

It  dally  becomes  more  evident  that  Con- 
gress Is  baffled  and  almost  helpless  In  dealing 
with  remorselessly  Increasing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. By  far  the  largest  single  cut  the 
House  Appropriations  Com.mittee  was  able  to 
make  In  the  President's  budget  was  in  the 
so-called  independent  offices,  that  congeries 
of  more  than  30  commlssioI^s  and  commit- 
tees, offices,  boards,  agencies,  administrations, 
and  authorities  that,  beginning  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
goes  straight  down  the  alphabet  to  TVA. 
Each  year  these  Independent  offices  ask  more 
money  and  justify  it  stolidly  down  to  the 
last  penny.  They  now  account  for  some 
$8,500,000,000  In  the  1951  budget.  After 
hearings  that  lasted  7  weeks  (and  when  pub- 
lished filled  five  volumes  of  2.311  pages)  the 
House  Committee  was  able  to  cut  only  $433.- 
271.000  from  the  $8,478,148,000  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  these  lavishly 
prodigal  bureaus  that  have  grown  up  out- 
side the  regular  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Even  this  sounds  better  than  It  is.  for  most 
of  the  cuts  were  in  places  where  expendi- 
tures are  not  entirely  limited  by  appropria- 
tions. Almost  exactly  half  of  it  was  in  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  and  the  VA  itself 
does  not  know  how  much  money  It  will  re- 
quire— It  can  only  guess  at  how  many  vet- 
erans will  demand  how  much  of  their  almost 
unlimited  benefits  in  any  given  year.  With 
3  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  still  to 
go.  VA  has  already  spent  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  was  appropriated  for  it  last 
August.  The  House  Committee  was  not  even 
fooling  itself  when  It  cut  $200,000,000  out  of 
the  1951  VA  appropriation;  It  knows  l>etter 
than  anyone  else  that  this  will  mean  nothing 
but  a  larger  supplemental  appropriation  lor 
VA  next  year. 

The  committee  was  not  able  to  cut  moet 
of  the  other  Independent  offices  back  even 
to  the  1950  level— an  all-time  high.  But  let 
the  committees  report  speak  for  Itself. 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission: 
•The  committee  recommends  $695,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  which  Is  $385,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  and  an  Increase  of 
$50,700  over  1950  requU-emeuts." 
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Federal  Power  Commission:  "The  com- 
mittee has  allowed  a  total  of  $3,839,300  for 
this  purpose,  which  Is  $338,300  In  excess  of 
the  current  appropriation  and  $157,400  less 
than  the  budget  estimate." 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  "For  this  ac- 
tivity the  committee  recommends  $3,866,695, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  $358,305  In  the  budget 
estimate  and  $216,695  more  than  the  1950 
appropriation." 

General  Accounting  Office :  "The  committee 
has  Included  a  total  of  $36,250,000  for  all  ex- 
penses of  this  office.  This  sum  is  $696,800 
less  than  the  budget  estimate."  (It  Is  also 
$1,180,000  more  than  the  1950  appropriation.) 

General  Services  Administration:  "The 
amount  recommended  In  the  bill  Is  $155.9^,- 
830  in  excess  of  the  1950  appropriation  avail- 
able for  similar  purposes." 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  "The 
bin  contains  $4,200,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  this  office,  which  Is  $1,800,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  and  $225,000  In 
excess  of  the  1950  appropriation." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  "The 
bin  contains  $9,889,600  for  this  purpose, 
which  Is  $289,600  in  excess  of  the  1950  appro- 
priation and  $113,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate." 

T\'^A.  which  spent  some  $30,000,000  In  1949, 
received  $49,000,000  in  1950  (and  has  already 
overspent  It  by  nearly  $12.000.0CO).  It  was 
given  $102.714,(XX)  by  the  committee  for  1951. 
Out  of  the  lot.  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
did  get  a  cut  under  1950.  which  surprisingly 
enough  was  concurred  In  by  the  Commission 
during  the  hearings.  But  In  the  whole 
.«;warm  of  agencies,  only  the  Commission  on 
Renovating  the  Executive  Mansion  was  cut 
to  the  bone.  This  particular  Commission 
already  has  had  $100,000  and  Its  work  has 
never  been  anything  but  advisory — all  the 
actual  work,  architects'  plans,  and  engineers* 
drawings  are  done  by  other  departments. 
With  little  left  to  advise  about  excep.  dispo- 
sition of  White  House  materials.  It  wanted 
another  $100,000  for  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  two  paid  commissioners  ( at  $50  a  day  t .  an 
executive  director  (at  $15  000  z  year),  a  con- 
sulting architect  (at  $1,000  a  monthl,  two 
consulting  engineers  (also  at  $1,000  a 
month) .  three  assistant  engineers,  two  secre- 
taries, a  clerical  worker,  an  Army  officer,  and 
a  messenger.  Committeemen  decided  this 
was  expensive  advice  and  cut  It  down  to 
$20,000.  And  It  may  well  be  the  only  cut  In 
the  whole  Independent-offices  appropriation 
that  will  stick. 

Representative  CLAarNci  Caknon.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, has  asked  for  suggestions  on  where  his 
$29,000,000  omnibus  appropriations  bill 
might  be  trimmed.  Todays  suggestion: 
$107,000  for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

This  quasi-judicial  agency,  created  in  1947. 
has  three  commissioners  with  salaries  of 
$14,000  each.  In  the  past  3  years,  only  151 
claim  cases  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. Eleven  of  these  have  been  disposed 
of.  The  commission  expects  that  a  total 
o'  300  claims  wUl  be  put  on  record  before  the 
deadline  next  August.  To  handle  this  fly- 
weight legal  burden,  the  commission  requires 
7  employees  with  salaries  of  more  than 
$37,000.  This  agency's  life  is  supposed  to  be 
limited  to  a  10-year  period  dating  from  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  During  hearings  on  the 
commission's  request,  this  colloquy  ensued: 

"Mr.  Phillips.  Eto  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  get  throush  before  1957? 

"JtJBCE  Wrrr.  Well.  I  just  couldn't  say 
about  that.  I  Just  dorrt  know  what  wUl 
happen  between  now  and  then. 

"Mr.  Phuxips.  With  three  commissioners 
working  on  it.  and  the  staff  that  you  have, 
and  less  than  300  claims,  you  are  not  going 
to  take  until  1957? 

"Judge  Wrrr.  Well,  as  far  rs  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  I  hope  that  we  do  not." 


While  the  Government  is  providing  $107,- 
0(X)  a  year  to  an  agency  which  fears  It  cannot 
dispose  of  300  caeee  in  10  years,  the  Federal 
debt  cturently  stands  at  $255,841,918,602.68. 

Representative  Clabbtcc  Cannow,  assert- 
ing that  the  $29,000,000,000  appropriation* 
bill  was  airtight  as  It  emerged  from  his  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  suggested  that 
critics  of  Federal  spending  be  specific  in  their 
objections.  Today's  needless  extravagance  is 
taken  from  page  216  of  the  bill,  lines  8  and 
9.  There  it  is  proposed  that  the  taxpayers 
provide  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  purchase 
of  one  passenged  motor  vehicle  only,  not  to 
exceed  $4,500. 

We  raise  the  suggestion  that  a  nation 
with  a  debt  of  $258,000,000,000.  contemplat- 
ing a  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000.  could  put  Mr.  Chapman 
in  a  Ford  or  Chevvle.  It  strikes  us  that  $4,500 
cars  are  air  bubbles  that  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  any  budget  without  hurting  it  at  all. 


Today's  observation  In  how  a  government 
can  spend  $43,000,000,000  a  year  is  taken  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  which  prior  to  World  War  n 
spent  $150,000  a  year,  spent  $233,000  in  1947, 
$362,000  in  1948.  $1,078,000  in  1949.  $9,750,- 
000  In  1960,  and  asked  for  $10,168,000  In 
1951-52. 

"General  Nobth.  Then  there  is  a  project 
for  memorializing  In  some  form  places  like 
Iwo  Jima.  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  all  of  those 
places  which  are  relatively  remote,  yet  are 
much  more  significant  than  mere  little  strips 
of  sand.  Our  commission  •  •  •  proposes 
to  take  a  rough  boulder,  carve  on  It  a  brief 
Inscription  which  would  read  something  like 
thii>:  'Erected  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  those  6.()00  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines who  died  in  the  liberation  of  the  Solo- 
mon Islands.'  We  would  drag  these  big 
boulders  to  the  same  beaches  where  the 
troops  went  ashore  and  place  them  on  con- 
crete bases  where  they  would  require  no 
maintenance. 

"Mr.  Philips.  What  do  you  estimate  It  will 
cost? 

"General   Nokth.  We  set  a  top  figure  at 

$30,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"General  Nobth.  Finally,  In  certain  places 
such  as  Eisenhowers  headquarters  and  Mac- 
Arthur's  headquarters  and  so  forth,  we  pro- 
pose to  put  a  bronze  tablet  to  commemorate 
that  It  was  at  this  place  that  General  Eisen- 
hower had  headquarters  directing  so  many 
men.  We  estimate  there  will  be  18  of  these, 
to  cost  $3,000  apiece." 

Sometimes  congressional  chickens  come 
home  to  roost  in  the  administration's  air- 
tight budget.  Last  year  when  Congress  de- 
cided to  assist  Alaska  in  a  5-year  construction 
program  of  essential  public  works,  the  $70,- 
000.000  bill  passed  almost  imnotlced  in  the 
spate  of  billion-dollar  authorizations  and 
appropriations  that  were  pouring  over  the 
congressional  dam.  In  the  bill.  Congress  ob- 
ligated Itself  to  undertake  the  whole  con- 
struction program,  collecting  as  It  could  50 
percent  from  the  Territorial  government  or 
other  public  Alaskan  bodies.  When  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  was  called 
upon  to  consider  the  first  year's  result  of 
this  Impulsive  generosity  It  found  Alaska  had 
already  submitted  essential  public-works 
projects  costing  a  total  of  $54,035,000. 

Looking  over  the  list,  their  startled  eyes 
encountered  items  such  as  the  proposal  of 
Auke  Bay,  300  population,  for  a  $200,000 
school,  $150,000  worth  of  sewers,  and  a  $750.- 
000  power  supply.  Sitka,  with  a  population 
of  2.000,  wanted  $800,000  worth  of  schools, 
and  $800,000  hosplUl.  and  streets,  a  small 


boat  harbor  and  a  power  supply  that  would 
bring  the  total  to  $4,300,000.  Klawock,  with 
485  population,  was  asking  for  a  school,  power 
supply,  sewers,  and  a  health  center  costing 
$730,000. 

When  the  committee  had  recovered  its 
breath,  it  slashed  the  President's  $25,000,000 
request  for  this  year's  construction  to  $8,000,- 
000  and  set  forth  In  its  report  to  Congress 
that  it  had  grave  doubts  that  many  of  the 
communities  will  be  able  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations which  they  may  assume  under  the 
construction  program  as  submitted  in  the 
departmental  justification.  A  comparison 
with  any  American  city's  bonded  debt  shows 
tliat  it  may  well  say  so.  Richmond's  public 
debt  is  now  $32,000,000  and  it  views  with  con- 
siderable dismay  the  addition  of  $5,000,000 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  If  Rich- 
mond's essenthil  public  works  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  Sitka  scale  and  half  of  It 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  her  public 
debt  wotild  be  $215,000,000:  on  the  Auke  Bay 
scale,  her  public  debt,  after  the  Government 
had  paid  half  of  it,  would  amount  to  $368,- 
600.000. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine.  Department  of  Agrlculttire.  op- 
erates 519  laboratories  with  some  2  500  full- 
time  employe*^.  It  requested  $13,891,000  for 
1950-51,  up  nearly  a  million  dollars  from  the 
current  year.  Among  other  pressing  neces- 
sities listed  by  the  Bureau  were  63  new  auto- 
mobiles and  other  equipment.  At  the  hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  indicated  that  If 
there  is  one  thing  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  does  not  need  it  ia 
automobiles. 

"Mr.  WHiiiu.  In  the  Denver  office  it  waa 
disclosed  that  you  had  217  automobiles  and 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1949,  194  of  them 
were  not  used  at  all.  •  •  •  The  North- 
west regional  office  of  blister  rust  contrc^ 
had  30  l>.i-ton  trucks  that  were  not  used  la 
1949.  •  •  •  The  white  fringed  beetle 
control  project  at  Qulfport,  Miss.,  iiad  18 
stake-body  trucks  equipped  with  spray  rigs 
that  have  not  been  used  for  some  tune.  Two 
were  last  used  in  1944,  11  in  1945,  3  in  1946, 
and  2  in  1947.  •  •  •  The  North  Central 
regional  office  of  blister  rust  control  acqtured 
three  new  Ford  stake-body  trucks  in  1847 
for  use  in  Mlnnesou.  Before  tbttae  trucks 
were  actually  delivered,  the  use  Intended  for 
them  did  not  develop.  As  a  result  the  aver- 
age total  mileage  on  these  three  trucks  ia 
only  2.752  and  they  have  been  in  storage 
most  of  the  time.     •     •     • 

"Out  of  18  cars  and  trucks  owned  by  the 
blister  rust  conUol  project  in  Minnesota, 
six  of  them  have  been  idle  since  September 
1948.  In  Atigust  1948.  while  the  blister  rvist 
control  project  at  Spokane,  the  blister  nist 
control  project  in  Minneapolis  and  the  white 
fringed  beetle  control  project  at  Gulfport 
had  so  many  1 4  -ton  stake-body  trucks  Idle, 
the  division  of  pink  boUworm  control  ac- 
quired five  new  l»A-ton  stake-body  trucks  at 
a  total  cost  of  $9,287.  •  •  •  The  division 
of  pink  boUworm  control  has  a  tractor  and 
traUer.  which  combination  was  used  to  haul 
water  in  the  wild-cotton  eradication  program 
in  Florida.  Appropriations  for  this  project 
were  discontinued  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-48 
so  •  •  •  the  tractor  was  driven  from 
Florida  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  stored  in 
the  warehouse  there.  The  trailer  was  left  In 
Florida  with  the  admitted  Intention  of  sepa- 
rating the  two  pieces  of  equipment  so  no  one 
in    another    division    would    ask    for    them. 

•  •  •  There  Is  just  page  after  page  In 
this    report    of    this    same    kind    of    thing. 

•  •  •  We  are  running  $5,000,000,000  be- 
hind In  paying  the  costs  of  this  Government. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  throughout 
much  of  the  Government,  you  can  clearly  see 
why." 
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Wlicn  the  House  of  Representatives  comes 
back  In  eesslcn.  and   renews  Us  search  tor 
bubbles  In  Mr.  C\nncm  s  airtight  budget,  it 
mieht  take  a  critical  looic  at  pages  341-344  ol 
the  8:9.OC0  OOO.COO  appropriation  bill.     These 
Items    provide   $21825.000   for   running   the 
Pana.-na  Canal   and   the  Canal   Zone  in  the 
next  flcr.l  year.     The  hearings  Indicate  that 
thefe  fl;ur:»s  cover  such  doubtfully  urgent 
mf.tte.s  a«   ( 1 »    the  maintenance  of  an  88- 
mnn    penonnel    odice    to    look    after    21.000 
employees   (the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
hrs*  21    personnel   workers   and   25.0C0  State 
employees*.  (2>  the  ct-)nst ruction  of  a  gaso- 
line station  at  a  cost  of  t60.3C0.  (3)  the  rc- 
moTfil  of  a  certain  wooden  porch.  120  feet 
long  and  8  feet  wide,  from  a  schoolhcusc — 
estimattd  at  $41,200.  and  (4)  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  Ma.1.  Gen.  Georpe  W.  Goe- 
tha!«  at  a  total  cost  of  8296.0C0      What  busl- 
ne.^  this  Nation  has  In  spending  $300,000 
on  a  Goethals  monument,  at  a  time  when 
the    Federal    debt    exceeds    $258,000,000,000 
and  this  years  deficit   Is  placed   at   $3,000.- 
C03.COO.  Is'  wholly  beyond  us.     Perhaps  Mr. 
Cankcn  can  explain. 


That  airtight  budget  has  a  lot  of  paper 
In   It   too.     Most   persons  are   familiar   with 
the  Infinite  variety  of  Government  publica- 
tions and  perhaps  no  one  tut  a  first-term 
Congressman    new    thinks    the    only    thing 
the  Government  publishes  Is  the  Concres- 
s:oN«L    Recokd.      There    Is    almost    literally 
nothing    on    earth    In    which    the    Govern- 
ment Is  net  perfectly  competent  to  Instruct 
its  citizens  by  return  mail.     Detailed  Irfor- 
mation  on  mist  netting  for  birds  In  Japan, 
the  synoptic  principle  of  cyclones  In  Texas, 
the  schedule  for  mail  routes  in  Nevada,  can- 
ning fceef  stew  or  baking  an  upsidedown  cak  , 
growing  artichokes  or  petunias,  estimating 
muakrat  populations  by  house  counts  or  cool- 
ing engines  In  supersonic  flight  can  be  had 
for  the  Rskine.  or  call  It  a  nickel  or  a  dime, 
no  stamps  accepted.    The  Government  turns 
out  theie  handy  compendiums  of  all  human 
kncwledpe    by    the    tens    and    hundreds    of 
thousands;  after  it  does  so.  if  nolX)dy  wants 
the  things  they  are  stored  until   the  space 
Is  needed  and  then  sold  for  wastepaper.     A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Government  Printing 
Office  condemned   over   lO.OCO.OOO  copies  of 
publications.       Congressional     Investigators 
found  as  many  as  500.000  copies  of  some  of 
them  on  hand. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  Govern- 
ment printing.  Congressman  Rees.  during 
the  House  debate  on  the  current  appropria- 
tion bill,  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
operates  the  biggest  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  It,  but  we  question  Mr.  Rees'  estimate  of 
the  annual  cost  of  all  this  printing  as  being 
some  $50,000,000.  The  Army  alone  will  spend 
$10,804  001  on  printing  next  year;  the  Navy 
and  Air  For-'e.  a  little  leis  bookishly  en- 
cllned.  will  spend  $11.838.37u  between  them. 
and  that  great  economizer.  Secretary  John- 
son, says  he  needs  $649,000  for  printing  in  his 
office.  Curious  readers,  wanting  to  know 
what  the  Defen.se  Department  does  with  more 
than  $23,000,000  worth  of  printing  a  year— 
not  counting  the  cost  of  research,  writing, 
typing,  editing,  reviewing  and  checking — 
are  referred  to  the  list  and  Index  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  publications  which  lists 
the  more  recent  publications  of  the  Army; 
this  list  runs  over  500  pages,  two  columns  to 
a  page. 

It  Is  not  only  the  Defense  Department  that 
thinks  the  printing  presses  were  Invented  to 
be  used  arcund  the  clock.  C.jngressman 
Pkes  recalls  that  a  House  Appropriations 
Cjinmltlee  disclosed  one  year  that  the  Bm- 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  printed  500.000,000 
tax  forms  and  114.000  000  Instructions  sheeti 
to  supply  47.000,000  taxpayers.  Later  It  de- 
veloped that  t!:p  bureau  was  leasing  a  whtle 
building  »ome   place   to   store   hui:dieds   of 


millions  of  obsolete  forms.  A  S?nate  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  momentarily  em- 
barrassed In  1843  when  It  asked  the  various 
Federal  agencies  to  submit  one  copy  each  of 
their  pubdcatlcns  during  the  past  year;  after 
83.723  dlScrcnt  publications  arrived  at  the 
committee  room.  Senators  hastily  called  off 
the  exhibit.  0.\e  bureau  that  was  called  off. 
fortunately  In  time,  had  ready  a  stack  of  pub- 
lications of  one  ccpy  each.  52  feet  high. 

(Tlie  national  deficit  next  year  Is  now  es- 
timated at  $7.3CO.OCO.O0O.) 


Misuse  of  a  Gift 


EXTENSION  OF  PEMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people,  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  in  1935  enacted 
legislation  known  as  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  made  it  possible  for  employees  to 
oriranize,  form  labor  unions  and.  through 
those  unions,  bargain  collectively  and 
effectively  with  employers. 

In  1947,  because  of  public  demand,  the 
Wagner  Act  was  amended  by  the  adop- 
tion Of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  That  act 
pave  employers  certain  rights,  enlarged 
the  benefits  granted  union  members  and 
attempted,  in  a  small  degree,  to  protect 
the  public  against  strike.s  which  injuri- 
ously affected  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
unions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Labor 
Department,  the  purpose  of  which  was — 
and  I  quote  from  the  statute  which 
created  it — "to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
conditions,  and  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment,"  are 
now  able  to  call  and  continue  strikes 
which  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
union  as  well  as  nonunion  men  out  of 
employment,  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce,  deplete  unemployment  funds. 
and  at  times  threaten  the  welfare  of  the 
public. 

That  is  a  broad  statement,  but  to 
realize  its  truth  one  need  but  recall  cur- 
rent events. 

The  coal  strike  of  last  winter,  when 
one  man.  John  L.  Lewis,  successfully  de- 
fied the  Federal  Government,  caused 
more  than  200.000  workers  to  lose  their 
jobs  and  impose  hardship  and  suffering 
upon  the  people  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  United  States,  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. Nor  have  we  any  assurance  that  a 
similar  situation  wili  not  recur  next 
winter. 

There  is  the  present  Chrysler  strike 
which  was  called  on  January  25  for  one 
purpose,  with  the  issue  now  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Some  89.000  Chrysler  employees 
have  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  90 
days.  These  strikers  have  lost  more 
than  an  estimated  $126,000,000  in  wages. 
Just  how  many  other  employees  in  sup- 
plier plants  have  lost  their  jobs,  how 
many  dealers  have  suffered  financial 
loss,  and  to  what  extent,  is  not  known. 


The  Chr>'sler  Corp.  loss  can  conserva- 
tively be  put  at  not  less  than  $600,000,- 
000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  union  has  col- 
lected around  S7.000.000  in  strike  bene- 
fits from  union  members.  It  is  charged 
that  no  more  than  $2,000,000  of  that 
sum  has  been  paid  out  in  strike  benefits 
by  the  union;  that  approximately 
S5  000.000  will  be  held  in  a  kitty  for  po- 
litical campai':n  purposes. 

From  my  own  district  have  come  let- 
ters from  membf^rs  of  the  UAW-CIO. 
protesting  the  doUar-a-werk  assessment 
for  strike  benefits.  Some  write  me  that 
they  just  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  aid  in  paying  for  a  strike  in  which 
they  are  not  interested. 

The  press  of  April  25  stated  there  was 
a  surprise  strike  by  studio  engineers  in 
the  American  and  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  in  New  York,  which  took  the 
two  systems  off  the  air  for  some  2  hours, 
rlthough  their  contract  with  the  com- 
pany does  not  expire  until  April  30. 

Railroad  employees  threatened  to  tie 
up  two  of  the  country's  largest  railways 
because — and  apparently  only  be- 
cause— the  railroads  would  not  grant  the 
union's  demand  for  a  third  and  unneed- 
ed  man  on  Diesel  locomotive:;.  That 
demand  was  tv.ice  declared  unwarranted 
by  a  Presidents  fact-finding  board- 
once  in  1934  by  a  board  appointed  by 
President  Roo.sevelt  and  again  in  1949 
by  President  Truman's  board — although 
such  boards  are  usually  sympathetic 
toward  all  demands  by  the  unions. 

Sixty-three  hundred  phone  workers 
here  in  Washington  were  ready  to  go  on 
strike,  and  according  to  the  press,  threat- 
ened to  jam  Washington's  telephone 
service. 

Nor  are  some  unions  respecters  of 
either  charity  or  the  grave. 

Many  remember  when,  in  an  eastern 
city,  the  grave  diggers  union  called  a 
strike,  and  not  until  a  priest  and  his  as- 
sistants volunteered  to  dig  the  graves 
were  the  dead  buried. 

Only  recently  here  in  Washington  a 
radio  station  offered,  without  charge,  to 
televise,  for  the  benefit  of  crippled  chil- 
dren the  show  produced  by  the  Shriners, 
but  the  Associated  Guild  of  Variety  Ar- 
tists insisted  that  circus  hands,  though 
they  took  no  part  in  the  performance,  be 
paid  for  the  video  performance.  Result? 
The  crippled  children  were  deprived  of 
the  funds  which  they  would  have  other- 
wise received  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Shrine  and  the  station. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  no 
Individual,  no  organization,  unless  it  be 
a  taxing  body  created  by  law,  has  the 
right  to  deprive  you  of  your  money  or 
property.  Yet,  amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
in  addition  to  a  lawful  tax  burden  which 
takes  from  each  individual  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  what  he  earns,  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  every  year,  by  the  unions,  ex- 
acted from  taxpayers  who  must  pay  if 
they  desire  to  hold  a  job.  In  many  in- 
dustries employing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  a  job  can  neither  be 
obtained  nor  held  unless  the  demands  of 
the  union  be  met — an  initiation  fee,  all 
regular  and  special  assessments  be  paid. 
That  condition,  that  is.  the  ability  of 
any  oitanizatiou  to  compel  a  man  to  pay 
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tribute  for  a  job  which  he  must  have  if 
he  would  feed  and  clothe  his  family  or 
himself,  is  un-American,  and  if  permit- 
ted to  grow,  will  ultimately  ruin  us  all. 

That  condition  exists  because,  and 
only  becaiise.  a  majority  of  our  people 
having  sympathy  for  the  man  who  must 
work — do  manual  labor — insisted  that 
the  Congress  make  a  gift  of  legislation 
which  created  special  privileges,  gave 
special  benefits  to  employees. 

But  that  special  legislation  which,  I 
repeat,  was  a  gift  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  workers,  has  been  misused  and 
abused  by  organized  labor  until  today 
powerful  unions — more  accurately,  the 
leaders  of  those  unions — are  not  only 
exacting  tribute  from  their  own  mem- 
bers but  are  making  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  unorganized  worker  to  ob- 
tain and  hold  a  job. 

In  addition,  unions  are  arbitrarily  col- 
lecting millions  of  dollars  which  they 
have,  in  part,  used  in  the  past — do  not 
foreet  that  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  UMW. 
contributed  $750,000  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  fund— which  they  will  use  in 
the  future,  for  political  purposes  to  ad- 
vance their  own  political  ambitions — 
to  estabUsh  a  labor  goverrunent  similar 
to  that  of  England,  which  exists  only 
because  we  contribute  our  dollars. 

Unions  and  union  members  are  not 
the  only  organizations,  the  only  work- 
ers, in  this  land  of  ours.  In  fact,  they 
are  in  the  minority.  When  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  thrown  out  of 
their  jobs,  on  relief,  by  a  strike,  or  when 
the  pubUc  welfare  is  threatened  because 
of  a  strike,  there  must  be  a  remedy. 

No  group,  to  advance  its  own  inter- 
ests, can  be  permitted  to  threaten  the 
welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  tie  up 
completely  and  Indefinitely  transporta- 
tion, comimunications.  or  any  other  btisi- 
ness  activity  which  affects  all  of  us. 

To  remedy  the  situation.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  bill  which,  while  preserving  the 
right  of  employees  to  organize,  bargain 
collectively,  and  to  strike,  will,  if  en- 
forced, prevent  union  and  nonunion  men 
being  deprived  of  their  much  needed  jobs 
through  strikes  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove, have  not  authorized.  Men  who 
must  work  if  they  would  eat  should  not 
be  deprived  by  any  individual  or  organi- 
ration  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

When  unions  misuse  the  special  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  other  laws,  they  should  automati- 
cally lose  the  special  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  by  those  laws  designed  to 
give  them  special  benefits  and  privi- 
leges. 


Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton 
Urges  Approral  of  the  ITO  Charter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TIWNiaSTE 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTA'1'IVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Ifr,    COOPER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 


cluding the  following  letter  from  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  to- 
day, stressing  the  importance  of  prompt 
approval  of  the  ITO  Charter: 

Clatton  Ukges  no  Chartik  Appbovax. 
(By  W.  L.  Clayton.  fOTiner  Under  Secretary 
of  State) 
I  am  sorry  to  see  from  yotir  editorial  of 
April  21  on  the  International  Trade  Organl- 
ratlon  that  you  favor  deferring  a  decision  on 
the  Habana  Charter. 

Tou  say  that  the  charter  contains  too 
many  escape  clatises  and  quallflcatlona;  that 
It  does  not  remove  all  trade  discriminations; 
that  It  will  have  little  effect  on  International 
trade  so  long  as  ECA  continues  to  provide 
aid  for  western  Europe.  You  add  that  there 
Is  divided  opinion  In  business  groups,  trade 
and  civic  organizations  about  the  charter. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  charter  was 
completed  2  years  ago;  that  It  took  more 
than  8  years  and  several  international  con- 
ferences to  reach  agreement  en  It. 

After  all  this  labor  and  waiting.  If  now 
we  postyxjne  decision  on  adoption  of  the 
charter,  the  other  fifty-odd  covmtrles  who 
Joined  us  In  writing  it  will  probably  conclude 
that  we  are  no  longer  Interested  In  creating 
this  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations  for 
promoting  multilateral  trade  throughout 
the  world.  Further  delay  now  probably 
means  there  wlU  be  no  International  Trade 
Oreanlzation. 

it  Is  true  that  the  Charter  grants  certain 
exemptions  and  escapes  but  far  from  giving 
any  nation  any  rights  It  does  not  already 
have.  It  has  secured  agreement  on  many  vital 
principles  of  multilateral  trade.  Some  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  Charter  are: 

"To  increase  the  production,  consumption, 
and  exchange  of  goods,  and  thtos  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  balanced  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omv;  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  coun- 
tries on  equal  terms  of  access  to  markets, 
products,  and  productive  facilities  needed  for 
their  economic  prosperity  and  development; 
to  promote  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually 
advantageous  basis  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  other  barriers  to  trade  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  treatment  in  interna- 
tional comnierce." 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  thes« 
purposes  the  Charter  would  establish  the 
International  Trade  Organization  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  This  organi- 
zation would  at  once  become  a  forum  where 
representatives  of  member  governments 
could  meet  and  discuss  their  trade  problems 
Just  as  thev  meet  in  the  Assembly  and  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss 
their  political  and  security  problems. 

Mr.  Paul  Hoffman's  recent  speeches  havs 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  of  economic  in- 
tegration and  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers. 
He  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  greatly 
Increase  its  imports  from  Europe. 

The  ITO  would  provide  a  forum  where  such 
matters  could  be  discussed  and  dealt  with 
day  by  day  Instead  of  by  occasional  speeches. 
Let  me  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  other 
ntunerous  benefits  which  wotild  promptly 
flow  from  adoption  of  this  Charter: 

Take  the  question  of  customs  red  tape, 
arbitrary  rulings,  absence  of  any  impartial 
tribunal  to  which  to  appeal,  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  what  regulations  actually  are — 
all  these  things  make  it  so  difflctUt  for  peo- 
ple in  various  countries  to  do  business  with 
each  other  that  some  infcrmed  people  have 
said  they  are  a  greater  barrier  to  Imports 
than  tariffs  themselves.  The  Charter  pro- 
vides for  a  widespread  adjustment,  simpllfl- 
cation.  and  publication  of  customs  proce- 
dures all  over  the  world.  Would  you  say 
that  this  would  have  little  effect  tipon  the 
character  of  International  tradeT 

We  read  much  about  private  cartrts — how 
they  hold  up  prices  and  otherwise  interfere 


with  recovery  abroad.  Tte  prompt  estab- 
lishment of  international  machinery  for 
dealing  with  the  harmful  effects  of  cartels, 
which  the  charter  provides,  shotild  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  International  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  of  the  charter  are 
basically  good  rules.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
most  Important  that  they  be  made  effective 
at  once  In  (JVder  to  establish  the  direction  of 
policy  which  the  member  governments  will 
pursue.  The  fact  that  governments  have 
agreed  to  follow  the  principles  embodied  In 
the  charter  will  affect  trade  policy  decisions 
which  member  government  make  every  day. 
In  that  way  the  charter  should  have  a  very 
real  and  Inunedlate  effect  upon  International 
trade.  In  fact,  anticipation  of  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  the  ITO  has  already  had  Its  in- 
fluence in  a  number  of  cases;  for  example, 
one  of  the  reasons  advanced  to  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  Government  in  support  of 
the  monopoly  law  recently  passed  was  that  It 
would  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  carry 
out  Its  commitments  under  the  ITO  Charter. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  I  am  surprised  at 
the  suggestion  that  one  reason  for  postpon- 
ing action  on  the  Charter  is  th  fact  that 
there  are  conflicting  views  about  the  ITO. 
Have  there  not  always  been  conflicting  views 
in  the  United  States  on  international  trade? 
Do  you  tlilnk  all  our  people  wlU  agree  wltlj 
Mr.  Hoffman  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
greatly  step  up  its  ptircbasea  of  Eviropeaa 
goods?  Dont  you  know  that  we  have  power- 
ful Interests  in  our  country  who  would  rather 
see  us  give  away  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
annually  than  to  accept  goods  In  payment 
which  might  In  some  small  meftsure  Inter- 
fere with  their  own  business? 

One  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
steps  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  international  trade  policy  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934. 
This  act  never  would  ha»e  been  passed,  or 
renewed,  as  It  has  been  on  several  occasions. 
If  Ite  consideration  by  the  Congress  had  been 
deferred  until  opinion  about  It  had  ceased 
to  be  divided.  Indeed,  opinion  on  It  has 
been  so  divided  that  on  one  occasion,  the  act 
was  seriotisly  weakened,  by  amendment,  In 
renewal. 

HotJSTOK,  Tex. 


EcoBoauc  CooperatiM  AdaBiaistratiMi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHtJSXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Simday  Herald,  Boston,  Mass..  April  30. 
1950: 

EimoPE&if  B«covz«T  Cash  Now  RETUWUta  to 
An)  New  Ewclanb  IwDtJSTaT 

(By  Lawrence  O.  Weiss) 

A  good  dollar,  Uke  a  bad  penny,  has  a  way 
of  turning  up  again. 

That's  what's  been  happening  to  the  dol- 
lars the  United  States  has  Invested  In  Etiro- 
pean  recovery.  They've  been  ttimlng  up  In 
the  cash  registers  of  American  businessmen, 
and  New  Englanders  are  getting  their  share. 

Our  friends  in  Europe  are  using  our  dol- 
lars to  buy  our  goods.  It  means  more  order* 
for  New  England  factories,  more  Jobs  for 
New  England  workers,  and  more  traffic  for 
the  port  of  Boston.  It  means  a  $10,000,000,- 
000  Investment  is  paying  dividends.         

Wkle-«wake  Yankee  businessmen,  never 
the  one*  to  sit  idle  when  there  were  dollars 
to   be   spent,   have    been  selling   everything 
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from  can   oj>ener8  to  textile   machluery   to 
cvistomers  In  Eurup*. 

They  have  salesmen  making  the  rounds 
In  countries  like  France.  Italy.  Belgium,  and 
Britain  drumming  up  business  in  tires  and 
Ice-cream  freezers,  needles,  and  eyeglasa 
frames.     And  the  sales  are  coming  In. 

Tl^e  dollars  we've  supplied  to  Europ*  are 
now  paying  icj  about  45  percent  of  the 
gocds  that  are  being  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Boston.  They've  been  the  major  factor  . 
behind  the  ports  gains  in  export  business 
during  the  last  year. 

SPKEAD  IS   WIDE 

In  1  month,  last  year,  when  the  dollars 
were  coming  in  at  a  trickle  Instead  of  a 
•tream.  more  than  191  New  England  firms  got 
some  of  them.  The  total  number  of  dollars 
for  these  firms  exceeded  ten  million. 

The  month  was  June  1949.  Its  an  old 
month,  but  there  are  no  statistics  available 
for  a  later  one.  The  smallest  sale  in  that 
month  wr.s  $215  for  abrasive  wheels.  The 
largest  w.is  »2.279.0OO  for  coal. 

Since  then  the  flow  of  dollars  to  New  Eng- 
land has  Increased. 

When  the  United  States  first  made  Its 
dollars  available  to  western  Europe  In  the 
spring  of  1948.  the  Europeans  wanted  food. 
fuel,  and  agricultural  im.plements.  They 
bought  these  things  from  the  Midwest  and 
from  areas  outside  the  United  States. 

TheFe  aren't  the  kind  of  commodities  that 
New  Erglard  produces.  And  so.  in  1948, 
New  England  got  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
dollars.  Most  of  the  dollars  we  did  get  came 
from  the  sale  of  coal,  which  was  produced 
outside  New  England. 

By  the  end  of  January  1949,  New  England 
had  received  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
numt)er  of  dollars  that  were  spent  through- 
out the  world.  But  even  that  1  percent 
came  to  $22,000,000 

Alter  European  f.irms  t>egan  to  produce 
•gain  and  our  friends  in  Europe  were  less 
hungry  and  cold,  the  United  States  set  out 
to  convince  them  that  they'd  have  to  use 
our  dollars  for  some  long-range  objectives. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BOON 

We  wanted  them  to  buy  machinery  to 
build  up  their  Industries.  In  that  way,  we 
said,  they  could  become  self-sufficient  and 
we  would  not  have  to  go  on  supporting  them. 
Most  of  the  Europeans  agreed. 

They  l>egan  to  put  their  dollars  Into  ma- 
chinery, machine  tools,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. And  that's  where  New  England  came 
In.  Those  things  are  our  meat.  The  dollars 
began  pciiring  in.  By  June  of  1949 — the 
month  we  have  figures  for — our  percentage 
of  the  dollars  had  more  than  tripled.  It's 
been  going  up  ever  since. 

Etiropeans  are  buying  more  and  more  of 
the  things  New  England  makes.  They're 
making  the  purchases  with  dollars  supplied 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminlstra- 
tlon.  the  ECA.  The  ECA  program  Is  a  com- 
plicated one,  but  here's  a  simple  version  of 
liow  It  w^orks. 

A  customer  In  Prance  wants  to  buy  some- 
thins  useful  from  an  American  factory.  He 
te'ls  his  government  about  It,  and  asks  per- 
mission to  use  up  some  of  the  dollars  France 
oas  had  allocated  to  it  by  ECA. 

If  the  government  says  yes  and  ECA  ap- 
|woves.  the  French  customer  pays  his  govern- 
ment In  his  own  currency  for  the  thing  he 
wants  to  buy.  Then  ECA  pays  the  American 
manufacturer  In  dollars. 

ECA     PAYS     BILL 

The  .American  seller  and  the  French  buyer 
do  bu'lncss  In  pretty  much  their  own  way. 
But  EC.\.  which  means  you,  pays  the  bill. 

The  money  the  Frenchman  pays  to  his  gov- 
ernment is  put  Into  a  fund  called  the  Coun- 
terpart Fund.  This  fund  can  be  u.sed  to  pay 
for  productive  Improvementa  In  France,  like 
railroad  Improvement?  Or  It  c.-^n  be  used  to 
pay  oC  some  oX  France's  debt.    In  either  case. 


tie  money  can  only  be  spent  with  ECA  ap- 
proval. 

If  It  weren't  for  ECA.  countries  In  western 
Europe  simply  wouldn't  have  the  dollars  to 
buy  what  we  have  to  sell.  Wed  have  had 
to  do  without  the  greater  part  of  six  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  export  business  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

That's  a  lot  of  business,  and  it  means  a  lot 
oJ  jobs.  But  when  you  come  right  down  to 
It  the  dividends  the  United  States  expects 
to  get  from  the  billions  U  has  Invested  in 
Europe  have  to  be  measured  in  som.ething 
larger  than  business  and  jobs. 

Were  sending  western  Europe  our  dollars 
SD  that  it  win  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
communism.  The  men  who  thought  up  the 
Idea  feared  Europ>e  would  be  overrun  by 
Communists  If  It  weren't  helped.  And  If 
Europe  were  overrun,  they  thought.  It  would 
mean  war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

And  they  figtired  that,  in  terms  of  dollars 
Jind  cents  alone,  a  war  would  cost  American 
taxpayers  a  great  deal  more  than  they've 
had  to  pay  for  ECA.  So  even  f  we  weren't 
getting  our  dollars  back,  ECA,  In  their  view, 
would  still  be  a  good  Investment. 


The  McCarthy  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  May  2.  1950.  entitled  "The 
McCarthy  Record": 

The  McCarthy  Record 

Dr.  Owen  Lattlmore's  clearly  deserved  re- 
buttal appearance  before  the  Tydings  sub- 
committee today  should  bring  to  an  end  the 
public,  or  circus,  phase  of  the  Inquiry  Into 
Senator  McCarthys  charges.  Thereart?r. 
we  hope,  the  subcommittee  will  retire  into 
the  closed  sessions  with  which  it  should 
have  undertaken  Its  task  from  the  begin- 
ning. Perhaps,  then,  this  is  a  suitable  Junc- 
ture to  recall  the  original  McCarthy  charges, 
although  the  Senator  seems  anxious  to  have 
them  forgotten. 

The  Initial  charge  came  In  a  speech  at 
Wheeling,  W,  Va..  on  February  9.  "I  have 
here  In  my  hand."  Mr.  McCaktht  was 
quoted  aa  saying,  "a  list  of  205  that  were 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who 
nevertheless  are  still  working  and  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department."  This 
was  followed  by  a  telegram  to  President  Tru- 
mun  asserting.  "T  have  in  my  possession  the 
names  of  57  Communists  who  are  in  the 
State  Department  at  present."  Then,  in  a 
4-hour  speech  to  the  Senate.  February  20. 
Senator  McCarthy  declared:  "I  have  ap- 
proximately 81  ca.ses  •  •  •  the  names 
arc  here."  On  that  occasion,  he  outlined  the 
ca£cs  without  disclosing  the  names.  Insist- 
ing that  he  had  all  the  data  necessary  to 
support  his  charges.  "I  shall  be  willing, 
happy,  and  eager."  he  said,  "to  go  before 
any  committee  and  give  the  names  and  all 
the  information  available.  I  shall  refuse  to 
give  the  source  of  the  Inrormatlon.  however." 

It  can  scarcely  be  recalled  too  frequently, 
moreover,  that  In  the  same  Senate  speech, 
Mr.  McCarthy  made  the  following  categori- 
cal statement:  "I  will  not  say  anything  on 
the  Senate  floor  which  I  will  not  say  ofl  the 


floor.  On  the  day  when  I  take  advantage  of 
the  security  we  have  on  the  Senate  floor,  on 
that  day  I  will  resign  from  the  Senate.  Any- 
thing I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Ssnale  at  any 
time  will  be  repeated  off  the  floor. '  Since 
then,  he  has  named  individuals  and  accused 
them  of  atrocious  crimes,  taking  advantage 
of  the  security  of  the  Senate.  But  he  has 
conspicuously  failed  to  repeat  the  accusa- 
tions outside  the  Senate's  immunity.  And 
he  has  not  yet  resigned. 

In  his  appearances  before  the  Tydings 
subcommittee.  Senator  McCarthy  did  not 
provide  the  information  to  support  his  in- 
dictment of  the  205  or  the  57  or  the  81.  He 
pleaded  that  he  could  not  prove  his  charges 
unless  the  FBI  would  prove  them  for  him 
by  surrendering  the  confidential  Investiga- 
tive records  which  the  President  had  pre- 
viously forbidden  the  agency  to  surrender. 
And  at  last  he  said  he  would  let  his  whole 
case  stand  or  fall  on  the  validity  of  his  ac- 
cusations concerning  Dr.  Lattimore  whom  he 
called  at  first  the  "top  espionage  agent"  In 
this  country  and  ended  by  describing  as  a 
"bad  policy  rlfk." 

Dr.  Lattimore.  It  should  be  remembered. 
Is  not  and  never  has  been  an  employee  of 
the  State  Department.  He  is  a  private  citi- 
zen, recognized  throughout  the  academic 
profession  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  the  Far  East,  who  has  occasionally  sub- 
mitted memoranda,  in  response  to  State  De- 
partment requests,  concerning  policy  In  the 
area  of  his  experience.  Senator  McCarthy's 
case  against  him  rests  primarily  on  the  opin- 
ions Dr.  Lattimore  expressed — opinions  with 
which  the  Senator  happens  to  disagree,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  been  abundantly 
vindicated  by  events. 

Two  facts  appear  to  be  plain  concerning 
the  Lattimore  case.  One  Is  that  It  can  prove 
nothing  whatever  about  the  validity  of  Sena- 
tor McCarthy's  charges  that  there  are  205 
or  57  or  81  Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  other  is  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  no  business  conducting  a 
trial  and  passing  judgment  on  the  "loyalty" 
of  a  private  citizen.  Of  course,  if  this  in- 
volves the  crime  of  espionage,  then  such  a 
case  should  be  referred  to  a  grand  jury. 
However.  Senator  McC.*rthy  has  apparently 
abandoned  this  charge. 

In  view  of  the  misrepresentation  of  Dr. 
Lattimore  as  a  State  Department  employee 
and  extravagance  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  under  the  Senates  Immunity, 
the  Tydings  subcommittee  was  under  an 
obvious  obligation  to  allow  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  in  public.  It  is  now  under 
obllgaticn,  as  a  matter  of  elementary  Jus- 
tice, we  think,  to  give  Dr.  Lattlm.ore  a  sjieedy 
and  unequivocal  vindication,  and  in  view 
of  the  wide  mischief  and  alarm  that  have 
been  caused,  to  make  a  ringing  declaration 
In  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Inquiry  which 
has  been  gravely  threatened  by  the  Latti- 
more case. 


State  Law  Overruled  by  United  Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  RD.IARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, certainly  something  new  has  been 
added  when  a  California  court  rules  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  takes  pre- 
cedence over  State  Inw.  Here  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  loyal  titaen  of  the  United 
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states.  I  am  Including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  news  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  April 
25  which  tells  the  whole  story.  This 
case  should  be  appealed  to  the  highest 
court  in  our  land  so  the  people  may  know 
which  way  we  are  going. 
The  article  follows: 

Los  Angeles.  April  25 — A  California  court, 
in  what  was  believed  an  unprecedented  rul- 
ing, overruled  a  State  law  which  banned 
Japanese  from  owning  land  because  the 
statute  conCicted  with  the  UN  Charter. 

The  District  Court  of  Appeals  said  yester- 
day the  Federal  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  take  precedence  over  State  laws.  The 
decision  written  by  Justice  Emmet  H.  Wil- 
son said  the  UN  Charter  is  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  other  UN  members. 

"The  Charttr  guarantees  universal  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. Because  the  alien  land  law  discrimi- 
nates aealnst  Japanese  concerning  the  own- 
ership of  land,  its  restrictions  are  untenable 
and  indefensible."  the  decision  said. 

Lower  courts  had  ruled  that  under  Cali- 
fornia's alien  land  law  Sel  Fujll.  native  of 
Japan,  could  not  keep  property  he  bought 
more  than  40  years  ago  because  he  was  In- 
eligible for  citizenship. 


Whither  the  Railroads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  segment  of  the  national  economy  is 
dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  our  country. 
Unless  they  prosper  and  progress  the 
adverse  effects  are  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Among  the  most  progressive  railroads 
of  the  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system  is  tjiaical  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive systems  with  regard  to  its  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  day.  Its 
former  president,  now  chairman  of  the 
t>oard,  M.  W.  Clement,  has  been  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  the  field  of  railroad 
development  and  enterprise. 

Few  railroad  officials  have  had  better 
opportunity  to  view  comprehensively  the 
problems  facing  the  industry,  certainly 
few  such  officials  have  brought  to  the 
task  a  more  sound  knowledge  of  matters 
that  affect  railroading  in  large  or  small 
degree. 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  t)e- 
fore  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Mr.  Clement  voiced 
the  conviction.  t)ased  on  his  long  experi- 
ence, that  sensible  regulation  permitting 
greater  freedom  of  operations  is  an  es- 
sential not  only  to  the  progress  of  the 
Industry,  but,  indeed,  to  its  very  survival. 

The  importance  of  the  railroads  to 
the  economy  of  our  country  is  such  that 
Mr.  Clement's  views  and  proposals  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
as  great  a  proportion  of  our  people  as 
possible.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  address  be  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcono. 
as  follows: 

WHITHEX   the    RaILXOAOS? — SSNSIBLI    lUGXTLk' 

TiON,  Greattr  FazxooM  WotJLD  Aid  Indus- 
try's   SURVTVAL 

The  best  way  I  know  to  indicate  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  Invitation  to  come  here  is  to 
talk  with  you  frankly. 

If  ever  there  were  a  day  when  men  should 
face  frankly  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  today. 
No  man  should  fear  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jere- 
miah If  he  becomes  thoughtful  about  what 
he  sees  going  on  and  expresses  himself  ac- 
cordingly. Nor  should  he  be  deterred  from 
using  what  have  been  derided  as  scare  words 
if  he  believes  they  are  the  kind  cf  wards 
that  accurately  describe  what  he  observes. 

It  is  only  natural  for  businessmen  to  look 
at  things — social,  political,  and  econoniic — 
through  the  eyes  of  their  own  partictilar  en-- 
terprise.  It  Is  also  very  easy  to  see  ghosts; 
It  Is  tempting  to  argue  from  the  particular 
to  the  general.  It  Is  human  natiure  to  think 
that  what  Is  Important  to  ourselves  should 
be  Important   to   others. 

These  observations  occurred  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  proposed  to  say  here 
because  it  starts  with  the  railroad  Industry. 
And  I  mention  them  so  that  you  may  apply 
whatever  disccunt  you  think  appropriate  In 
view  of  my  Interest  In  railroads. 

No  thoughtful,  responsible  citizen — 
whether  businessman  or  not — who  Is  Inter- 
ested In  keeping  alive  for  his  children  and 
his  grandchildren  the  freedoms  that  he  him- 
self inherited,  can  avoid  wondering  at  least 
whether  there  Is  really  any  more  Important 
Issue  before  the  American  people  than  the 
very  form  of  our  Government  Itself.  Are  we 
to  continue  as  a  Republic  or  are  we  going 
to  have  a  centralized  state — by  default? 

I  say  "tho-ghtftii"  and  •"resironslble"  be- 
cause there  Is  altogether  too  little  responsible 
thought  being  given  to  the  subject.  In  what- 
ever state  one  finds  himself;  too  little  sense 
of  Individual  responslbllly.  Too  many  are 
Inclined  to  forget  or  disregard  the  princi- 
ples cf  freedom  in  favor  of  temporary  self- 
interest.  Too  many  do  not  know  their  own 
coin  or  cannot  detect  the  counterfeit  coin 
of  others. 

Right  now  and  for  some  years  we  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  Inflation,  but  who 
doesn't  like  a  little  Inflation?  On  every  side 
there  are  subsidies,  but  who  believes  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  enotigh  to  refuse  a  little  sub- 
sidy for  himself? 

ABILrrY   TO  EAXN   EXPTNSES   SIGH   Of  SOtTlfD 
BUSINESS 

We  are  gliding  Into  state  socialism,  which 
Is  the  easy  and  alltirlng  path  from  freedom 
to  absolutism.  This  path  Is  lined  with  at- 
tractive signs  and  deceptive  words  that  do 
not  mean  what  they  say;  that  are  meant  to 
disguise  and  conceal,  and  to  fool  the  unwary 
and  gullible. 

What,  you  may  ask.  have  the  railroads  to  do 
with  all  this?  I  believe  it  Is  the  railroads — 
perhaps  more  particularly  the  railroads  in 
the  East — whose  situation  suggests  some  of 
the  processes  which  those  Interested  In  state 
socialism  flnd  it  advantageous  to  use. 

Any  business,  any  endeavor,  to  continue  to 
exist  must  be  economically  sound.  Any  busi- 
ness to  be  sound  must  earn  not  only  Its  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  but  also  Its  In- 
terest and  depreciation  and  Its  taxes — social 
security.  Income,  and  ad  valorem.  That  the 
railroad  transportation  business  (which  Is 
the  most  o  ertaxed  and  overregtilated  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States)  does  this.  Is  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  men  who  operate  th« 
American  railroads. 

KXCXSSrVX  XXGULATIOH  LXAOS  TO  BXATIUt 

We  are  not  oppoaed  to  taxes,  but  they 
should  be  equitable  and  should  not  be  used 
to  subsidize,  particularly  our  competitors. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  regulation,  but  it 


should  be  by  law  and  not  by  emotion,  llany 
of  us  in  the  transportation  business  realize 
full  well  that  without  regulation  the  rail- 
roads would  have  been  government -owned 
long  ago.  It  Is  my  own  belief  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1887  and  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  of  1890  are  the  two  most  Im- 
portant statutes  of  our  time.  These  two  acts 
properly  administered  are,  in  my  Judgment, 
staunch  bulwarks  of  the  freedoms  our  Re- 
public was  founded  to  preserve. 

Without  the  Sherman  Act  a  few  large  rail 
systems,  possibly  Jiist  one  systenf.  would  have 
developed  and  eventually  it  would  have  be- 
come government-owned.  Without  regula- 
tion under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  we 
would  likewise  have  had  government  owner- 
ship. And  government  ownership  is  so- 
cialism. 

If  It  was  important  In  the  past  to  protect 
the  public  and  the  railroads  by  regulation. 
It  Is  equally  Important  now  to  protect  them 
from  regulation.  Regulation  Is  gradually 
ceasing  to  be  what  It  was  Intended  to  be. 
It  Is  becoming  a  supermanagement  (a  form 
of  centralized  state  operation.  If  you  please) 
enforcing  Its  own  business  Judgment — or 
political  Judgment — upon  railroad  rates  and 
practices,  gradually  undermining  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  railroads  to  provide  the  quality 
of  transportation  under  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  that  managerial  initiative,  unham- 
pered, can  provide. 

The  whole  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  after-war  economy  of  the  railroads  ha« 
been  devious.  Procedural  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  regulatory  authorities  has  cost  the 
railroads  vast  sums  of  money — some  $250.- 
OOO.COO  after  taxes  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  In  the  last  5  years — yet  prompt 
action,  on  the  basis  of  the  obvious,  would 
have  been  beneficial  all  around.  It  wotild 
have  meant  no  higher  rates.  It  would  have 
Improved  the  economy  of  the  railroads.  It 
would  have  hastened  the  decrease  In  rates 
that  always  follows  reconstruction  after  a 
period  of  economic  upheaval  and  inflation 
such  as  we  have  been  going  through. 

CO\'EKNMrNT     OWNEKSHIP     MAY     BE     ULTIMATS 

STEP 

If  regulation  under  the  law  is  Important 
to  the  railroads.  It  Is  even  more  important 
to  the  shippers  at  large  and  to  the  public  as 
a  whole  that  regulation  shall  adjtist  Itself 
to  the  law.  Today's  paradox  Is  that  while 
without  regulation  we  would  have  had  Gov- 
ernment ownership  years  ago.  now — as  s 
restolt  of  regtilatlon  Itself — Government 
ownership  Is  being  made  to  seem  inevitable. 

CSOWTH    or    SUBSIDIZATION    IB    BLOW    AT 
UXr-RXLIAMCE 

I  mentioned  subsidy.  This  Is  another  big 
factor  In  the  transportation  slttiatlon  that 
has  Its  significance  to  the  thoughtful  and 
responsible  businessman  who  seee  beyond 
bis  day's  work. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  find  any  large 
segment  of  the  voting  public  today  that  does 
not  enjoy  some  form  of  subsidy.  Subsidy  la 
gradually  extending  itself  Into  all  the  rami- 
fications of  biisiness  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. It  Is  one  of  the  insidious  Influences 
that  Is  attacking  the  self-reliance  of  all  tiie 
people. 

The  upper  and  nether  millstones  between 
which  the  rallroculs  are  caught  are  the  serv- 
ices which  are  performed  at  less  than  cost 
and  the  services  which  are  performed  at  a 
profit  but  which  are  subject  to  Inroads  by 
subsidized  competition.  It  ts  within  these 
limits  of  the  economy  of  tlie  railroads  that 
whether  we  shall  have  private  ownership  or 
the  alternative  of  socialization  will  be  de- 
termined. 

The  commuter  believes  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  for  everyone  but  the  railroads. 

The  airlines  shotild  exist  witliout  sub- 
sidy. Now  they  enjoy  tax-buUt.  tax-free  air- 
ports, tax-malntalned  airways,  end  •  big 
mall  subsidy — many  millions  »  year.  In 
connection  with  this  mail  subsidy   to  the 
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airlines.  It  It  Interesting  to  note  that  th« 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  together.  In  1949.  lost 
about  MO.OOO.OOO  In  handling  the  United 
States  mall — enough  to  pay  the  airmail 
subsidy. 

The  railroads.  In  other  words,  subsidize 
the  Government  and  the  Government  sub- 
sidizes our  competition.  Then,  under  sub- 
sidy, our  competitors  charge  less  for  their 
service,  and  the  railroads  lose  business. 

The  private  automobile  owner  pays  more 
than  he  should  In  gas  taJtes  so  that  the  big 
trucker  can  pay  much  less  than  he  should. 

The  railroads  want  no  subsidy.  A  rail 
subsidy  could  only  mean  Government  con- 
trol. Government  control  means  Govern- 
ment ownership,  and  that  is  socialism. 

The  railroads  have  a  constructive  problem 
of  their  own.  It  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  production  and  thus  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  service.  The  upper  limit  of  rail  rates 
is  fixed,  not  only  by  competition  but  more  so 
by  another  condition— the  decentralization 
of  Industry  to  avoid  transportation  charges. 
The  railroads  produce  nothing  but  service. 
They  grew  great  through  providing  mass 
transportation  In  volume  at  low  rates. 
Tlielr  future  usefulness  depends  on  the 
same  thing. 

THRET     rCXtOOS     or    t?fTT.ATtON     POSI     P80BLEM8 
IN    TRANSPORT.^TION 

Personally.  I  have  been  through  three 
periods  of  inflation.  The  first  was  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  was  one  of  even 
progress — spread  over  quite  a  few  years;  a 
period  cf  expansion  ar.d  Infliition  that  was 
generally  wholesome  In  its  effect.  The 
Penu.sylvania  Railroad  through  that  period 
made  large  capital  expenditures  fcr  road 
and  equipment.  Mountain  grades  became 
low  grades;  sharp  curves  became  easy  curves 
or  straight  lines;  engines  and  cars  grew  In 
size.  Costs  were  generally  held  down  and 
there  were  but  slight  rate  Increases.  Com- 
bined with  it  there  came  a  general  Im- 
provement In  service  and  In  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Then  It  was  that  the 
ahort-haul  package  traffic  became  unprofit- 
able and  the  struggle  with  regtilatlon  com- 
menced. 

The  next  period  of  Inflation  was  during 
•nd  after  World  War  I — a  period  probably 
all  of  you  remember.  Under  Government 
administration  railroad  rates  and  expenses 
doubled.  The  director  general  of  the  rail- 
roads was  unencumbered  then  by  the  delays 
of  regulation  and  rate  increases  paralleled 
Increased  expenses — so  that  as  the  peak  of 
Inflation  was  reached,  the  peak  of  rates  waa 
reached.  During  the  next  decade  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  spent  over  $15,000.- 
000.000  In  improving  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  period  of  the  twenties  and 
^arly  thirties  saw  Improvement  In  service, 
reduction  In  rates,  and  considerable  dl- 
Terslon  to  the  truck — particularly  In  the 
short  haul.  But.  with  the  growth  of  the 
country,  rail  trafBc — as  measured  by  ton 
miles  and  passenger  miles — grew  during  the 
twenties  to  exceed  anything  the  country  bad 
known  before. 

%kTX   CONTROLa    PUT    BRAKE    ON    FREI    rtTNCTTON 
OP    RAILROADS 

Following  the  depression  came  World  War 
n  and  the  temporary  period  of  partial  price 
control;  then  Inflation  on  a  wide  scale.  That 
period  Is  too  cloae  to  need  any  review.  While 
manufacturing  and  other  Industry.  In  the 
free  economy  In  which  they  operate,  moved 
their  prices  with  their  costs — and  labor 
moved  its  rates  "at  will,  the  railroads  were 
prevented  by  regulation  from  functioning  aa 
they  should  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  from  changing  their  charges  as  their 
cosu  changed.  Regulatory  processes  Just 
could  not  keep  up  with  economic  events. 

Unfortunately,  the  processes  of  rate  regu* 
latlon  do  not  operate  on  a  bvisiness  basis. 
Regulation  reflects  the  emotion  of  buaineaa* 


men  and  their  representatives — shippers, 
producers,  trafSc  leagues,  chambers  of  com- 
merce; and,  while  all  these  men  In  business 
make  their  own  prices  on  a  business  basis, 
they  object  to  the  railroads  pricing  their 
services  on  the  same  basis.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  groups  or  sections  of  the  coun- 
try wish  to  maintain  some  advantage  over 
other  groups  or  sections  through  their  rate 
structure.  So  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  to  make  their  rates  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  here  in  the  midst  of  the  only  free 
enterprise  country  of  the  world,  makes  slow 
progress. 

The  only  approach  available  Is  the  one  that 
we  have  taken — to  raise  all  rates  to  get  up 
the  unprofitable  and  then  eventually  bring 
down  the  ones  that  are  too  high — and, 
through  changes  of  practices  or  methods, 
keep  them  profitable. 

OPPORTUNITT  TO  I.IO\'E  FREELY  IS  TODAYS   CHEAT 

NZZD 

The  railroads  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
as  many  or  even  more  billions  after  World 
War  II  as  they  did  after  World  War  I.  We 
will  need  greater  capacity  motive  power;  long 
trains  of  large  capacity.  Ught-welght  high- 
earning  capacity  cars,  with  relative  low  rates 
for  the  long  haul.  Therein  lies  our  salva- 
tion and  Industry's  salvation,  and  we  need 
the  help  of  each  other  If  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress and  preserve  a  free  economy. 

The  country  has  doubled  In  size  since  any 
additional  railroads  have  been  built.  The 
people  consume  more  transportation  every 
day.  With  the  constant  growth  of  transpor- 
tation we  feel  confident  that  to  take  the  place 
Of  that  unprofitable  business  which  the  rail- 
roads lose,  there  will  come  more  profitable 
business.  It  will  come  If  the  country  con- 
tinues to  progress,  and  we — the  railroads — 
will  be  restored  to  prosperity  and  will  per- 
form to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
If  we  are  permitted  to  move  In  the  free 
economy  In  which  you  all  live  and  have  your 
business  being. 

If  we  don't  get  that  opportunity,  then  we 
will  move  right  along  with  the  socialistic 
drift  of  the  day  and  become  a  creature  of 
the  state,  supported  by  additional  taxation 
which  you  will  have  to  pay — If,  of  course, 
you  manage  to  stay  free  yourselves. 

PROFTT  MOnVK  IS  SPARK  PLUG  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM 

As  you  watch  developments  In  this 
country,  note  how  many  people  talk  against 
communism  and  against  socialism.  If  It 
were  not  so  tragic.  It  really  would  be  amus- 
ing to  observe  these  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  denouncing  socialism,  denouncing  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  fostering  policies  that  are  hastening 
the  advent  of  the  very  thing  they  talk 
against. 

Capital  Is  the  product  of  effort  In  a  free 
society.  The  greatest  aggregation  of  capi- 
talists the  world  has  ever  known  are  the 
American  workmen,  and  as  they  have  become 
capitalists  they  have  promoted  prosperity. 
Only  where  the  mass  of  the  people  have  the 
cotirage  to  have  capital  have  they  the  courage 
to  love  freedom.  The  citizen  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  has  no  property,  he  Is  property — 
state  owned.  He  Is  a  slave.  Only  the  profit 
motive  made  us  what  we  are.  And  the  right 
to.  and  maintenance  of.  the  profit  motive  In 
business  or  industry,  or  any  other  form  of 
capitalist  enterprise.  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
maintain   our   freedom. 

AMERICANS  CANNOT  SUPPORT  H.tLT-SLAVl.  HALP- 
IREE  ECONOMY 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion someone  asked  Benjamin  Franklin. 
"What  have  we  got?  "  and  he  replied.  "You 
have  a  Republic  if  you  can  keep  It."  That 
waa  the  Republic  we  kept  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  It  waa  the  Republic  which 
subsequently  a  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  England  said.  "•  •  •  will  endure  so 
long  as  ths  Ideas  of  the  men  who  made  It 


continue  to  be  dominant."  Those  are  Ideas 
that.  In  our  time,  are  gradually  disappearing 
or  being  circumscribed  with  other  ways  of 
thinking  as  we  gradually  slide  from  a  re- 
public to  a  democracy  and  then  to  the  social- 
istic state. 

One  of  the  country's  really  great  men, 
Illinois'  greatest,  said  that  this  country  could 
not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free.  If  that 
were  true  In  the  agricultural  economy  of  his 
day.  It  Is  Just  as  true  of  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy today.  We  Just  cannot  continue  to  have 
America  survive  with  part  of  its  Industry 
operating  In  a  free  economy  and  part  oper- 
ating In  a  slave  economy.  Neither  can  we 
have  any  line  of  competitive  endeavor,  such 
as  In  the  transportation  field,  half  subsi- 
dized and  half  taxed,  without  eventually 
destroying  It. 

The  world  suffers  more  from  those  whoss 
Intentions  are  good  but  whose  thinking  la 
warped  than  It  does  from  those  of  bad  pur- 
poses. The  Government  shoiild  not  guaran- 
tee people  an  Income  from  their  occupation, 
but  the  right  to  pursue  it  unmolested  by 
unwarranted  Intrusions  of  Government  and 
regulation.  The  theory  behind  the  Republic 
was  that  Government  should  mind  Its  own 
business  as  long  as  the  people  minded  theirs. 
It  was  the  fear  of  want  and  the  ambition  to 
excel  that  brought  the  human  race  up  from 
Ignorance  to  Intelligence,  from  barbarism  to 
civilization;  that  was  the  compelling  urge 
that  brought  this  country  from  a  wilderness 
to  its  high  state  of  prosperity  In  so  short  a 
time. 

PROGRESS  WAS  GREATEST  IN  ERA  OF  FREEDOM 

Your  forebears  and  mine,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  this  country  was  at  Its  lowest 
ebb,  did  not  have  anyone  to  guarantee  them 
a  price  for  thi  ir  crop.  There  was  no  hand- 
out from  any  other  country  to  keep  them 
from  going  communistic.  Nobody  sent  them 
food  to  bring  up  their  caloric  ration  or  to 
Improve  their  vitamin  Intake.  None  of  those 
things  had  ever  been  heard  of.  They  went 
out  into  the  far  reaches  of  this  country  and 
survived  or  did  not  stirvlve  as  they  were  able 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  soil  they  tilled. 

The  Republic.  In  the  very  beginning,  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  ruling  guides  of  human 
association  was  to  guarantee  to  everyone  the 
free  exercise  of  his  Industry  and  the  posses- 
sion of  its  products,  and  that  agriculture, 
manufacture,  commerce,  and  transporta- 
tion— the  foundation  of  prosperity — are  the 
most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  Indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Grover  Cleveland,  one  of  the  strong  Ameri- 
cans of  my  youth — "Tell  the  Truth  "  Cleve- 
land— In  his  second  Inaugural  address  stated: 
"Paternalism  Is  the  bane  of  republican  In- 
stitutions; It  undermines  the  self-reliance 
of  our  people  and  substitutes  In  Its  place 
dependence  upon  governmental  favoritism; 
It  stifles  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism  and 
stupefies  every  ennobling  trait  of  American 
citizenship." 

AS    THE    RAILROADS    CO — SO    GOES    THE    COU>rrRT 

Few  people  realize  that  the  sixteenth 
amendment — the  Income-tax  amendment — 
made  over  to  the  Government  the  whole 
power  of  an  autocrat  to  take  from  one  Indi- 
vidual and  not  from  another  as  it  will,  and 
to  take  in  different  proportion  from  different 
Individuals  as  It  will.  People  did  not  realize 
when  It  was  adopted  that  It  was  not  a  power 
of  constitutional  taxation,  but  was — and  still 
Is — the  power  of  confiscation.  The  power  to 
tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  evils  of  subsidy  are  the  taxes  It  re- 
quires. They  help  the  drift  of  the  country 
toward  the  socialistic  state,  and  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  and  not  your  business  may  be 
Involved  Is  no  lasting  consolation  to  you. 
The  country  will  go  as  the  railroads  go.  And 
It  Is  In  your  own  Interest  to  see  that  the  rail- 
roads continue  as  free  enterprise  under  sen* 
sible  regulation,  fcr  If  they  do  not  survive— 
CO  other  btielness  will. 
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We  want  no  Government  subsidy,  no  Oov- 
tmment  aid.  No  government  Is  strong 
enoti^b  for  everybody  to  lean  on,  nor  rich 
enough  for  everybody  to  live  on.  Within  ths 
limits  of  the  Sherman  Antltrixst  Act  and  ths 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  we  want  only  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  develop  and  prosper  to 
operate  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  free  In- 
dustry and  the  free  people  that  we  serve. 


Tke  Road  to  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIBCiNU 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  fine  address 
made  by  the  attorney  general  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  J.  Lindsay  Almond, 
at  Madison  College,  Harrisburg,  Va.,  on 
April  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Road  To  Soqalism 

1  would  like  to  c'lscuss  with  you  some  vital 
Issues  which  confront  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  survival  of  the  Institution  of 
American  represerftative  democracy.  That 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  country  which 
lies  dormant  and  cankers  In  lethargy,  to 
awaJten  In  the  stupor  of  drowsiness  under  the 
Impact  only  of  an  International  emergency. 
Is  a  virus  which  saps  the  energizing  vitality 
of  a  Nation  rendering  It  Impotent  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  stirvival  when  the  dark  days  of 
armed  conflict  descend  upon  us.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  in  peace  as 
well  as  In  war.  "The  ramparts  we  watch- 
are  a  challenge  to  our  patriotism  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  sane  and  constructive  course  in 
domestic  as  well  as  In  foreign  policy.  In 
the  world  of  today  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  are  interwoven  in  breadth  of 
scope  and  depth  of  Importance. 

The  endurmg  character  of  every  structure, 
moral,  spiritual,  physical.  Ideological,  is 
commensurate  with  the  stability  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  'The  archi- 
tect and  builder  dare  not  defy  the  laws  of 
gravity,  nature  and  nature  s  God.  He  will 
subscribe  to.  adhere  to  and  follow  tried, 
tested,  known,  proven,  and  practical  funda- 
mental principles  and  formulae.  Whatever 
deviation  there  may  be  In  his  commendable 
reach  for  progress  and  improvement  he  will 
not  overreach,  abandon,  or  undermine  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure 
must  rest.  When  he  does  so  he  knows  that 
there  lies  ahead  the  inevitable  crash  of 
calamity  and  catastrophe. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  ycu  realize  that  cur 
country  is  reaching,  or  may  have  reached,  and 
Is  enmeshed  In  the  ttimlng  point  of  its  his- 
tory and  that  the  decisions  relating  to 
domestic  policy  now  being  made,  and  those 
that  will  fellow  as  an  Inevitable  consequence, 
will  determine  the  character  of  our  political 
and  economic  life  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  are  at  the  fateful  crossroads  of  our 
national  development  and  destiny.  Until 
recently  the  political  and  economic  roads 
that  we  traveled  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
the  successful  exercise  of  the  proven  and 
tested  virtues  of  individual  Initiative,  self 
reliance.  Independence,  and  responsibility. 
The  paths  we  are  now  taking  lead  only  to 
emphasis  u::on  self  security,  gcvemmental 
ownership  of  basic  Industry,  regimentation 


of  the  people  through  collectlvlst  controls, 
abrogation  of  the  free  market  principle, 
sabotage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  death  knell  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  They  are  the  deep  and  devastating 
Inroads  of  socialism  upon  the  American  way 
of  life.  They  are  the  paths  to  the  authori- 
tarian and  welfare  state.  We  are  at  grips 
with  socialism  under  the  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive guise  of  national  planning.  Social- 
ism Is  the  intervening  and  deviating  step 
between  capitalism  and  that  antithetical  and 
hideous  Ideology  known  as  communism. 

B?ckoned  by  the  siren  call  of  the  false 
assumption  that  we  are  getting  something 
for  nothing,  we  are  bartering  our  most  pre- 
cious heritage  of  Uberty. 

Anyone  who  dares  warn  his  fellow  citizens 
of  our  mad  and  reckless  rush  into  the  em- 
brace of  socialism  Is  called  a  reactionary.  He 
Is  tcld  that  he  Is  refusing  to  face  the  real 
Issues  and  Is  resorting  to  bugaboo  and  scare 
procedures.  But  let  us  see  who  is  facing  the 
genuine  Issues.  Certainly,  not  the  welfare 
state  boys.  Not  the  indolent,  the  idle  care- 
free crowd  who  seek  a  redistribution  of  the 
national  wealth,  those  who  would  penalize 
the  frugality  and  Industry  of  those  who  have, 
to  reward  the  Indolence,  indifference  and 
Inertia  of  those  who  have  not,  simply  be- 
cause they  seek  not  to  Improve  their  own 
condition  by  the  exercise  of  ambition.  Initia- 
tive, and  enterprise.  Can  It  be  those  who 
seek  to  create  a  centralized  government  in 
Washington  strong  enough  for  everybody  to 
lean  on  and  big  enough  for  everybody  to 
live  on.  not  realizing  that  the  vitality  of  the 
entire  social  and  economic  structure  Is 
sapped  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the 
political  powers  of  such  a  government?  Can 
It  be  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Individual 
Eest  and  initiative,  the  Inventive  genivis  and 
progresslveness  of  these  who  Invest  their 
energies,  substance,  and  resources  in  the 
stability,  growth,  and  expansion  of  tech- 
nology, science.  Industry,  commerce,  btosl- 
ness,  and  agriculture,  under  the  Impetus  of 
free  enterprise,  thereby  creating  the  fiber  of 
life  and  sustenance  fcr  the  entire  body  politic, 
augmenting  the  strength  of  the  Nation  and 
meeting  In  full  the  Increasing  demands  of 
employment  and  Individual  security?  The 
answer  is  so  obvloxis  as  to  render  Its  state- 
ment unnecessary. 

That  which  we  now  witness  springs  from 
the  inherent  nature  of  man.  Humankind 
Is  Innately  selfish  and  grasping.  Areas, 
sects,  and  classes  organize  to  seek  advantages 
limited  to  their  own  special  groups.  TTie 
Impact  upon  the  commonweal  Is  a  matter  of 
no  concern.  Special  privilege  with  Its  in- 
evitable encroachments  upon  the  relative 
rights  of  others  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Political  and  economic  philosophy  has 
changed  to  political  and  economic  strategy. 
We  are  losing  the  glorious  democratic  trin- 
ity of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  Throtigh  the 
welded,  compact  response  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups  to  the  dangling  bait  of  political 
promises  we  are  descending  into  government 
of  the  many  by  the  few.  We  are  rapidly  con- 
taminating and  distorting  the  virtue  of  an- 
other basic  and  fundamental  trinity,  "life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pvirsult  of  happiness."  We 
are  eschewing  the  essence  of  the  democratic 
concept  of  life,  bartering  liberty  and  placmg 
profligate  emphasis  upon  a  reckless  and  cost- 
ly pursuit  of  happiness.  Instead  of  improv- 
ing, securing,  and  transmitting  untarnished 
to  posterity  the  heritage  which  came  to  us 
through  blood  and  sacrifice  we  are  consum- 
ing It  In  rlotoiis  living.  The  flames  on  the 
altar  of  socialism,  unless  we  reverse  the 
trend,  will  be  Its  funeral  pyre. 

Prom  days  of  old  men  have  yearned  to  be 
rid  of  the  uncertainties  of  a  world  charac- 
terized by  change,  risk,  and  want.  Faced  by 
the  uncertainty  of  his  food  supply  because 
of  vagaries  of  weather  conditions  primltivs 
man  resorted  to  magic  to  propitiate  tb* 
gods.    Modern  man  la  the   counterpart   of 


his  cave-dwelling  brother.  Confronted  by 
limitations  on  the  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices modem  men  dream  of  Utopias  and  the 
Santa  Claus  state.  If  your  resources  and 
production  do  not  permit  us  to  satisfy  all 
of  our  desires,  then,  instead  of  relying  on 
our  own  Initiative  and  the  dint  of  hard  un- 
sparing effort,  it  Is  more  pleasant  and  mo- 
mentarily comforting  to  follow  the  Unes  of 
least  resistance.  No  matter  how  de^'mdlng 
to  self  respect  and  how  derogatory  to  in- 
dependence, we  Indulge  the  fond  thought 
and  hope  that  there  Is  a  kind  father  In 
Washington  to  whom  we  can  look  for  help 
In  the  mendicant  role  of  a  supplicant  and 
not  go  away  disappointed.  It  matters  not 
that  the  father  in  Washington  produces 
nothing,  that  the  Government  will  have  to 
pyramid  tax  upon  tax.  further  devaluate  the 
currency,  Increase  Inflation,  and  add  to  the 
crushing  weight  of  an  already  appalling  debt. 
These  practices  are  so  soothing  that  their 
adverse  effects  are  not  Immediately  appar- 
ent. They  lull  us  into  a  state  of  sonambu- 
lism. 

It  Is  the  caressing  simplicity  of  the  line 
of  thinking,  or  total  lack  of  It,  that  regards 
Government  spending  as  a  cure-all  that 
makes  It  so  dangerous.  They  tell  us  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, recurring  deficits,  a  stupendous  national 
debt  and  and  increasing  taxation,  becatise 
the  rising  national  Income  will  take  care  of 
that.  That  Is  becoming  the  comforting  but 
dangerous  and  falladotis  dogma  of  the  mod- 
ern age.  It  is  nothing  but  a  convenient 
doctrine  for  refusing  to  face  our  inescapable 
responsibilities.  It  is  whistling  In  the  dark 
as  we  pass  by  the  proverbial  graveyard. 

It  was  not  through  the  application  of 
such  a  doctrine  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
the  past  in  achieving  an  increase  of  national 
production  at  the  average  rate  of  4  percent 
per  year.  The  well-known  research  agency, 
the  National  Hureau  of  Economic  Research, 
in  a  study  of  manufacturing  productivity, 
has  shown  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
decade  of  this  century  mantifacturlng  out- 
put In  the  United  States  was  four  times  that 
achieved  at  the  ttim  of  the  centtiry.  This 
Increase  was  accomplished  vrith  only  one- 
third  as  many  man-hours  of  factory  labor 
per  unit  of  output  as  was  the  case  40  years 
earlier.  New  Industries  that  were  created 
gave  employment  to  cur  Increasing  man- 
power and  at  the  same  time  these  industries 
turned  out  products  which  Increased  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  average  man. 

Why  change  from  such  a  system  or  even 
contaminate  It  with  the  virus  of  socialism 
which  has  brought  despair  to  the  people  and 
banluTiptcy  to  every  nation  which  has  em- 
braced It? 

Our  economic  strength  and  progress  was 
not  the  result  of  seeking  salvation  throush 
the  gospel  of  social  security  at  tlie  hands 
of  a  paternalistic  government.  Nor  can  we 
associate  our  economic  growth  with  the  Idea 
of  Government  spending.  Our  growth  and 
our  greatness  are  the  direct  and  undeniable 
result  of  risk  taking,  investment,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  businessman  to  take  chances 
with  his  resources  because  he  knew  he  could 
own  and  use  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits 
of  his  genius  and  labor.  Risk  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  were  feared  by  the  static  so- 
cieties of  the  past,  were  met  head  on  and 
face  to  face  by  the  dynamic  forces  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  'The  tusinessman  was  the 
initiator  of  change  and  progress  and  the 
wiUing  bearer  of  risks  imder  the  natural  laws 
of  a  free  economy.  The  proflt-and-loas 
statement  was  the  barometer  of  the  forces 
of  competition.  Paternalistic  socialism  up- 
sets the  barometer  by  destroying  profit. 
Without  profit  the  risk  of  venture  and  in- 
vestment Is  gone,  initiative  is  destroyed,  pro. 
ductlon  recedes  and  unemployment  rise*. 
with  want  and  penury  stalkmg  in  the  wak*. 
The  handout  state  with  Its  philosophy 
of   spending   aims   at   providing   bread   and 
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circuses  after  the  Roman  faahton.  Under 
the  socialistic  system  the  Roman  Empire, 
shorn  of  all  of  Ita  glory,  power,  and  prestige, 
found  us  List  resting  place  on  the  scrapheap 
of  otUvlcn. 

We  follow  the  same  road  when  each  group, 
hat  in  hand,  turns  to  the  benevolence  of  a 
paternalistic  state  In  a  competitive  grab  for 
favors  m  the  name  of  the  general  welfare. 

The  philosophy  extent  In  the  Land  that 
the  state  must  guarantee  a  minimum  of 
security  to  every  Individual  against  uil  sorts 
and  kinds  of  haz.ards  not  only  weakens  the 
moral  liber  of  the  p>eople  but  Is  productive 
of  ecor.cmlc  stagnation.  It  not  only  makes 
more  and  more  taxes  inevitable  but  It  ren- 
ders necessary,  as  a  consequence,  more  and 
more  controls  over  the  economy,  reaching 
down  to  the  grass-root  level  of  the  entire 
society  in  abridgment  of  the  liberties  of  all 
of  the  people.  High  and  confiscatory  levies 
upon  individual  and  corporate  Income  and 
Inheritance  dry  up  savings  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  capital  and  rob  state  and  local 
government  of  the  sources  of  revenue  neces- 
sary tD  the  performance  of  their  essential 
functions. 

The  key  to  our  economic  progress  has  been 
the  fr.ct  that  the  savings  of  the  people  have 
been  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  the  In- 
■trun-.ents  and  the  expan.:lon  of  production. 
In  the  Socialist  state  the  government  ab- 
sorbs the  savings  of  the  people.  Technologi- 
cal changes,  many  of  them  of  a  revolutionary 
chtracler.  have  been  brought  to  fruition  and 
use  by  Innovators — men  of  Imagination,  dar- 
ing, incentive  and  Initiative — who  carved 
their  own  way  of  Invention,  discovery,  and 
auccess.  TLIs  spirit  of  adventure,  the  crea- 
ttire  of  freedom  of  enterprise,  is  fast  giving 
way  to  the  psychology  of  dependence  upon 
a  paternalistic  state. 

The  fundamental  question  which  we  must 
answer  new— and  the  hour  Is  late — Is 
whether  we  are  more  likely  to  pr..mote  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  Individual  freedom 
through  governmental  measures  designed  to 
redistribute  Income  and  level  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  or  our  destiny  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  forged  through  a  competitive 
system  unhampered  by  bureaucratic  controls 
and  free  to  Increase  national  production. 

Proponents  of  the  philosophy  of  spend- 
ing malnt.nln  that  they  are  the  champions  of 
a  free  competitive  economic  system.  Their 
actions  not  only  c?st  suspicion  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  their  faith  but  flatly  contradict 
every  concept  of  the  free-enterprise  system. 
It  may  be  that  many  of  these  persons  are 
sincere,  but  misguided  through  Ignorance 
of  the  workings  of  the  free,  competitive 
market.  They  seek  to  foist  controls  on  the 
economy  the  Inevitable  result  of  which  Is 
to  cripple  or  destroy  the  system. 

There  are  others,  of  course,  who  are  less 
Innocent  and  really  know  better.  They  are 
legion,  and  are  the  disciples  cf  the  Marxian 
theory,  and  Socialists  at  heart.  They  are 
the  planners  who  advocate  our  following 
a  master  plan.  They  are  the  Integrators  and 
the  coordinators  who  strive  for  unification 
of  oiir  multifarious  economic  activities  ac- 
cording to  a  neatly  formulated  plan  worked 
out  by  a  centralized,  self-perpetuating  Gov- 
ernment bureau  or  department.  They  soft- 
pedal  statism.  the  welfare  state,  and  Govern- 
ment ownership.  Like  so  many  of  their  So- 
cialist confederates  of  pinkish  hue  they  call 
It  the  planned  economy.  Adroitly,  they 
realize  th.it  the  Idea  of  nationalization  does 
not  strlkJ  a  responsive  chord  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  Planning  Is  a  much 
more  attractive  term  since  millions  of  per- 
•ons  fiora  the  housewife  to  the  businessman 
are  engaged  In  dally  planning  of  their  ac- 
"tlvltles.  The  snare  is  that  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  rational  procedure  to  base  one's  conduct 
upon  a  careful  weighing  of  all  alternative* 
and  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  your 
goal.  It  seems  to  be  the  scientific  way  of 
doing  things.  You  clearly  formulate  your 
Objectives,  and  then  you  seek  for  the  best 


means  to  accomplish.  It  Is  all  very  simple. 
They  ask  the  question.  If  the  Individual 
Is  wise  in  following  this  procedure  why  can- 
not the  Nation  follow  a  similar  pattern 
through  Government  planning  and  controls? 
Unfortunately,  collectlvlst  planners  sub- 
stitute pseudo-science  for  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. One  characteristic  of  the  scientific  at- 
titude Is  to  respect  the  medium  with  which 
the  scientist  Is  dealing.  In  matters  per- 
tr.ming  to  society  the  medium  that  m.ust  be 
respected  consists  of  human  beings  and  the 
cultural  environment  In  which  they  func- 
tion. 

Dtirlng  a  century  and  one-half  ve  have 
developed  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, democratic  political  machinery,  giv- 
ing voice  to  the  wishes  of  its  citizens,  and 
an  industrial  system  which  registers  the  de- 
sires of  every  family  through  their  dally  ex- 
penditures en  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and 
services.  Political  democracy  and  the  free 
market  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  One  has 
been  the  concomitant  of  the  other.  We  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  that  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  made  the  greatest  strides  In 
establishing  universal  sutlrage.  freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  the  press,  was 
also  an  age  In  which  free  enterprise  and  the 
principle  of  self-help  prevailed  in  economic 
affairs.  It  Is  also  significant  that  In  recent 
decades  those  countries  where  a  highly  cen- 
tralized government  controls  production  and 
distribution.  Initiative  is  dead,  the  paople 
verge  on  robots,  thought  is  muzzled  and  the 
labor  prison  camp  is  the  destination  of  the 
political  dissenter.  The  coUectlvlst-minded 
should  {xinder  these  historical  developments. 
Those  bent  on  driving  this  country  into  the 
slough  of  socialism  ml^ht  consider  the  des- 
perate plight  of  our  British  cousins. 

If  the  pseudo-science  of  the  planners  re- 
sults In  ignoring  historical  facts  about  our 
culture,  it  also  does  violence  to  the  facts  of 
human  nature.  The  atmosphere  created  by 
Government  controls  and  regulations  does 
not  encourage  the  undertaking  of  risks,  of 
venturing  Into  untried  territory.  Ask  your- 
self whether  centralized  planners  would  have 
selected  a  young  Virginia  farm  boy  to  mech- 
anize agriculture.  Yet  that  is  what  Cyrus 
H.  McCormlck  did.  Would  a  centralized 
planning  bureau  have  picked  an  ex-newsboy 
and  railroad  telegraph  operator  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  Invent  the  electric 
light,  the  phonograph,  and  the  motion-pic- 
ture Industry?  Would  they  have  chosen  a 
mechanic  by  the  name  of  Henry  Ford,  who 
brought  about  the  revolutionary  changes 
associated  with  the  automobile?  These  are 
only  a  few  names  In  the  glorious  history 
of  modern  technology.  Innovation,  which 
was  responsible  for  our  great  material  prog- 
gress,  could  only  flourish  In  an  environment 
devoid  of  the  authoritarian  principle. 

The  Interventionist  denies  that  he  Is  a 
Socialist  and  that  socialism  is  the  last  step 
before  communism.  When  faced  with  the 
facts  of  history  he  denies  that  he  is  aiming 
at  centralized  planning.  He  claims  that  he 
wishes  to  eliminate  the  weak  spots  In  the 
competitive  market.  He  does  not  desire  to 
Interfere  with  the  price  system,  but  hopes 
rather  to  stabilize  our  economy  through  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies.  Actually,  what 
we  And  him  doing  Is  attempting  to  perpet- 
uate price  controls,  propounding  fly-by- 
night  schemes  for  allocation  of  materials 
nnd  rationing,  and  granting  more  and  more 
subsidies  for  a  rapidly  Increasing  list  <^ 
welfare  services. 

The  more  forthright  among  the  planners, 
such  as  William  H.  Beveridge  in  his  book. 
Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society,  have 
pointed  out  that  deficit  spending  will  not  of 
Itself  accomplish  the  objective  of  attaining 
economic  stability.  It  will.  In  addition, 
necessitate  centralized  government  controls 
over  prices,  production,  wages,  transfer  of 
workers  against  their  will  from  one  Job  to 
another,  the  location  of  Industry  and  the  se- 
lection of  private  Investment. 


As  I  see  It,  such  nebulous  schemes  can  only 
result  In  the  loss  of  our  llb-rties.  Substi- 
tuted for  your  freedom  of  choice  will  be  the 
caprice  of  government  ofBrlals  In  deciding 
what  Is  good  for  us  all.  To  have  the  fate 
of  the  economy  depend  upon  the  ability  of  a 
central  government  agency  to  forecast  eco- 
nomic changes  Is  a  deplorably  dangerous 
matter.  Errors  of  Judgment,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  over-all  economy,  must  lead 
to  the  Imposition  of  further  controls  and 
restrictions  and  to  the  state  taking  over  the 
ownership  of  the  key  Industries. 

There  Is  no  half-way  stopping  point  be- 
tween a  free  market,  where  the  price  system 
regulates  production  and  distribution,  and 
a  collectlvlst  economy.  The  two  will  not 
blend.  They  are  Irreconclllable.  Those 
who  assert  that  they  are  for  a' mixed  economy, 
a  combination  of  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernmcntally  regulated  or  sponsored  Indus- 
tries, can  only  produce  a  situation  that  Is 
very  much  mixed  Indeed  and  where  the  term 
economy  would  surely  be  a  misnomer. 

The  recent  elections  In  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Great  Britain  Indicate  that  their 
people  have  called  a  halt  to  authoritarian 
controls.  They  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
sampling  the  ways  of  those  who  have  extolled 
the  ijlorles  of  Ecclallsm  and  have  found  that 
the  realities  were  far  less  attractive  than  the 
Utopian  promises. 

History  Is  full  of  the  traf»edles  of  well-in- 
tentioned, zealous  advocates  who  brought 
down  upon  their  people  Injury  and  misery 
not  anticipated  in  the  visionary  schemes  orig- 
inally propounded.  We  know  that  there  are 
shortcomings  In  our  economy.  We  must 
control  the  growth  of  monopolies;  we  must 
learn  to  avoid  reckless  speculative  behavior 
that  results  In  business  depressions,  and  we 
must  render  assistance  to  tne  needy  and  af- 
flicted. But  In  correcting  abuses  and  Inade- 
quacies we  must  not  rush  to  embrace  a  sys- 
tem of  controls  that  can  only  lead  to  the  col- 
lectlvlst economy  and  the  authoritarian 
state. 

Americans  have  a  strong  Idealistic  bend 
In  their  national  character,  but  it  has  been 
tempered  by  an  ever  stronger  sense  of  the 
practicalities  of  life. 

We  are  not  given  to  rushing  in  "where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  We  wish  to  know  the 
means  by  which  our  ends  are  to  be  achieved. 
While  we  may  welcome  change,  we  desire  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  programs  advanced 
by  the  enthusiast  or  braln-truster  may  not 
bring  about  evils  that  were  not  expected  or 
may  force  us  to  give  up  things  which  we  have 
long  cherished  and  which  we  continue  to 
regard  as  essential  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

No  matter  what  storm  may  descend  up>on 
us,  let  us  gird  our  loins  with  truth  and  Jus- 
tice, and  protected  by  the  shield  of  an  un- 
wavering faith  In  God  give  our  all  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fundamental  verities  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  upon  which 
she  has  steadily  and  soundly  grown  to  her 
present  position  of  eminence  and  power  and 
upon  which  she  must  endure. 


Proposed  Sale  of  Westchester  Apartments 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DELAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
April  19,  1950,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Washington.  D.  C,  there  appeared  aa 
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article  outlining  a  plan  which  is  l>elng 
developed  by  the  Randall  H.  Hagner  Co., 
a  Washington  real  estate  firm,  for  the 
sale  of  the  553 -unit  Westchester  Apart- 
ments, which  is  the  largest  elevator 
apartment  development  in  Washington. 

The  article  pointed  out  that  among 
the  tenants  are  the  Nation's  top  housing 
ofHcial.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Ray-mond  M.  Foley;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Mr.  Chapman;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Mr.  Brannan;  and 
seven  Senators;  five  generals;  three  ad- 
mirals; six  judges;  and  many  other 
civilian  and  military  officials. 

Here  is  just  one  more  instance  of  the 
current  trend  of  private  corp>orations  to 
transfer  their  operations  from  that  of 
a  private  corporation  to  a  cooperative 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tax  exemp- 
tion under  a  law  which  was  originally 
intended  to  l)enefit  farmers  only. 

This  is  another  glaring  example  of  how 
it  is  possible  under  our  existing?  tax  laws 
to  obtain  tax  exemption  in  the  name  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  unless  Con- 
gress takes  action  to  correct  this  trend 
soon,  we  are  going  to  have  no  one  left 
in  private  Industry  to  pay  taxes. 

I  ask  unaniiaous  corisent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this 
article  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hagvir  Plans  Co-op  Sali  or  Wkstchistik — 
653-UiinT  Apartment  BTO-dtno  M.*t  Bs 
Orrxao  This  Summer 

(By  Robert  J  LewU) 

A  plan  is  being  developed  by  the  Randall 
H.  Hagner  Co..  Washington  real-estate  firm, 
for  the  cooperative  sale  of  the  563-imlt  West- 
chester Apartments,  largest  elevator  apart- 
ment development  In  the  Washington  area. 
It  was  learned  today  from  George  N.  Ray, 
president  of  the  Hagner  firm.  Mr.  Ray  said 
details  have  not  been  worked  out. 

Samuel  R  Walker  of  New  York,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  City  Investing  Co  .  which  con- 
trols the  Realest  Corp..  owner  of  the  develop- 
ment since  1947.  said  the  company  would 
consider  selling  the  apartments. 
■  "There  Is  no  written  agreement  Involved, 
but  we  have  been  Informed  that  a  plan  Is 
being  developed  in  Washington,  and  If  It  Is 
good  then  we  wUl  discuss  it,"  he  said. 

UW    CTRBS    E^^C^ON3 

"We  are  very  happy  with  ownership  of  the 
property  and  whether  there  is  any  sale  u  a 
matter  for  the  future  to  determine." 

Under  the  District  Rent  Control  Act,  con- 
tent of  65  percent  of  the  tenants  to  a  co- 
op>eratlve  sale  would  be  needed  before  any 
evictions  could  be  undertaken,  though  Mr. 
Ray  said  there  was  no  intention  to  evict  any 
families. 

The  rent  law  expires,  however,  on  June  SO. 
After  that  date,  unless  the  65  percent  re- 
quirement Is  reenacted,  cooperative  sales 
could  be  made  without  other  than  normal 
restraints  against  evictions. 

Mr.  Ray  said  he  tmderstood  about  60 
tenants  already  had  expressed  willingness  to 
purchase  apartments.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  to  discuss  details  of  the  sales  pro- 
gram with  a  tenants  committee. 

rOl.IT    IS   AMONG   TCMAjrrs 
The  Hagner  Co.  president  added,  "we  will 
have  a  very  fau*  plan  and  there  wlU  be  no 
eflort  to  force  people  out." 

He  said  he  expected  completion  ot  the  co- 
operative sale  during  the  summer. 

The  Westchester's  553  apartments  have  a 
tJtal   of   2,171    rooms,   plus   686   bathrcom.i. 


The  apartments  are  In  four  buildings  on  • 
27  >4  acre  site  at  4000  Cathedral  Avenue  MW. 
The  development  was  purchased  from  Dutcli 
Interests  by  the  Realest  Corp. 

Among  tenants  are  the  Nation's  top  hous- 
ing official.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Raymond  M.  Foley;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Chapman,  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Brannan:  seven  Senators,  five  gen- 
erals, three  admirals,  six  judges  and  many 
other  civilian  and  military  officials. 


The  Kerr  Natural  Gas  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  April 
22,  1950,  regarding  the  natural-gas  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Scch  P*uror  Over  Kzsjl  Bn.L  Which 
Wocldnt  Change  Antthinc? 

(Rowley  on  oil) 

For  a  time.  I  wrote  politics  on  a  newspaper 
back  In  Pittsburgh.  I  thought  I  knew  most 
of  the  tricks  of  the  game — devising  propa- 
ganda and  selling  the  public  a  bill  of  goods. 
But  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  master  mind 
behind  the  opposition  to  the  Kerr  natural 
gas  bill. 

I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  I  have  a 
strong  hunch  that  Leland  Olds,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  has 
been  patting  himself  on  the  back  since  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  vetoed  the  bill  last  Saturday. 
Olds  was  appointed  by  President  Truman  to 
another  term  on  the  Commission,  but  the 
Senate  refused  confirmation.  Writings  of 
Olds,  presented  to  Senators  at  the  time,  made 
many  believe  Olds  was  communistic  in  his 
views  about  the  United  States  and  Its  insti- 
tutions and  traditions. 

Seldom  In  recent  history  has  so  much  agi- 
tation developed  about  any  measure  as  that 
over  the  Kerr  bilL  This  furor  was  not  con- 
fined to  Congress.  Farm  groups,  labor  organ- 
izations, the  mayors  of  18  large  cities,  and 
other  civic  and  political  bodies  throughout 
the  Nation  bcnnbarded  Congress  to  defeat  the 
bUl  and  then  put  pressure  on  President 
Truman  to  veto  It. 

All.  including  radio  commentators,  had  one 
argument.  They  said  passage  of  the  bill 
would  Increase  the  prices  of  natxiral  gas  to 
consumers  by  $100,000,000  a  year  or  more. 

According  to  records  I  have.  Olds  was  the 
first  person  to  make  the  claim  that  exempt- 
ing Independent  natural-gas  producers 
(those  who  do  not  own  or  have  any  interest 
In  natural  gas  pipe  lines)  from  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  the  mat- 
ter of  arm's  length  sales  of  natural  gas  (sales 
to  purchasers  at  the  well) ,  would  increase  the 
price  of  gas  to  consumers.  He  told  a  con- 
gressional comimlttee  In  April  1949  the  raise 
would  be  S80.000.000  or  so  a  year. 

I  am  told  Olds  supplied  memoranda  relat- 
ing to  the  Kerr  bill  to  radio  commentators. 
If  I  had  been  active  enough  In  efforts  to 
defeat  the  bill  to  get  up  memoranda  for  radio 
commentators.  I  would  have  supplied  the 
data.  aiJO.  to  mayors  of  large  natural- izaa 
consuming  cities  and  other  consumers  of  gas. 


What  was  not  brought  out  by  radio  com- 
mentators or  others  was  the  fact  the  Kerr 
bill  did  not  seek  to  change  any  condition  or 
situation  which  has  existed  for  years. 

The  Kerr  bill  did  not  seek  to  take  from 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FPC  Independent  gas  pro- 
ducers for  the  FPC  had  never  exercised  juris- 
diction over  them.  Hence,  so  much  agita- 
tion over  a  bill  which  would  not  change  any- 
thing naturally  makes  one  suspicious. 

The  Kerr  bill  was  designed  solely  to  main- 
tain the  same  condition  and  situation  whlcb 
has  existed  for  years.  It  simply  clarified  the 
Natiu-al  Gas  Act  of  1938  by  8p)eciflcally  ex- 
empting Independent  natural-gas  prodticera 
from  jurisdiction  of  the  FPC  In  the  matter 
of  arm's-length  sales  of  gas.  That  exemp- 
tion was  Intended  by  Congress  when  It  passed 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1988,  and  the  FPO 
had  abided  by  the  exemption. 

Olds  himself  admitted  such  was  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  Joined  with  other 
members  of  the  FPC  In  so  stating  In  an  order 
Issued  by  the  Commission  on  August  7,  1947. 
That  order,  or  rule,  stated: 

"It  seems  approp>rlate  and  desirable  at  this 
Juncture  for  the  Commission  to  adopt  and 
promulgate  the  rule  contained  herein,  which 
is  designed  to  relieve  any  existing  uncertainty 
regarding  the  Commission's  {xisition  that  It 
will  not  seek  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  the 
sale  of  natural  gas  to  interstate  pipe  lines  by 
independent  producers  or  gatherers. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  of  Xh» 
opinion  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  control  of  production  or  gath- 
ering of  natural  gas  should  remain  a  func- 
tion of  the  States  and  that  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  should  not  provide  for  regulation  of  thos« 
subjects. 

"For  the  purpose  of  administering  th« 
Natural  Gas  Act,  the  Commission  will  con- 
strue the  exemption  contained  In  section 
I  (b)  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  "production  and 
gathering*  of  natural  gas,  as  Including  arm's- 
length  sales  of  natural  gas  by  Independent 
producers  and  gatherers,  made  during  the 
course  or  completion  of  production  and 
gathering. 

"The  Commission,  consistent  with  thl» 
construction,  will  not  assert  jurisdlctloa 
over  such  producers  and  gatherers  who  might 
be  subject  to  jurisdiction  solely  because  of 
such  sales." 

Despite  this  rule  by  the  FPC  and  Its  ad- 
mission as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
empt independent  natural -gas  producers,  tha 
Commission,  following  a  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  a  gas  case  Involving 
a  producer  who  owned  a  natural-gas  pipe  line, 
decided  It  had  authority  to  regulate  prices  of 
natural  gas  sold  by  Independents  and  that  It 
Intended  to  assert  that  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
the  Kerr  bill  to  clarify  the  matter,  and  to 
maintain  conditions  which  have  existed  for 
years. 

The  utter  fallacy  of  claims  of  opponents 
of  the  Kerr  bill  that  Its  passage  would  In- 
crease gas  prices  to  consumers  Is  so  easily 
proven  I  can't  understand  why  radio  com- 
mentators and  others  fell  for  such  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts. 

Up  to  this  time.  Independent  pmdacen 
of  natural  gas  have  not  been  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FPC.  The  Kerr  bill  would  have 
simply  continued  that  situation.  Instead 
of  natural  gas  prices  being  raised  because 
there  was  no  Jurisdiction  over  Independent 
producers  by  the  FPC.  price*,  both  at  the  well 
and  for  constimers,  have  been  reduced. 

Prices  of  natural  gas  at  the  well  head  de- 
clined from  an  average  of  11  cents  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  In  1922  to  about  4  cents  In 
1940.  They  have  Increased  since  1940.  due 
to  increases  In  coots  of  operations,  but  right 
now  are  lower  than  they  were  In  1923. 

Also.  Government  fig\ires  show  that,  due 
to  larger  pipe  lines  and  larger  Toltimes  of 
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natural  gas  sain,  the  average  price  of  gas  to 
the  consumer  In  the  United  Spates  has 
actually  decUned  during  the  past  10  years. 
Yet.  durlrg  ih.it  same  period,  when  gas  prices 
were  beuig  reduced,  prices  of  all  commodities 
and  labor  increased  approximately  80  per- 
cent. 

That  Is  the  actual  reccrd  of  natural  gas 
prices  over  the  past  years  when  Independent 
natu-al  gas  producers  vkere  exempt  from 
JurUdlction  of  the  FPC.  So,  how  In  the 
name  of  all  that  Is  holy  can  oppwnents  of 
the  Kerr  bill  clal.Ti  that  unless  this  exemp- 
tion were  removed  these  same  natural  gas 
producers  would  Increase  prices  to  con- 
•umcrs  by  $100,000,000  a  year  or  more? 

Personally,  we  can  only  figure  they  either 
did  not  seek  or  want  facts  and  that  they 
were  Influenced  by  the  statements  made  by 
Olds  that  the  Kerr  bill  would  result  in  the 
big  Increase  In  price  to  consumers. 

As  to  Olds.  Congressman  John  E.  Ltle.  of 
Texas.  In  a  statemeut  to  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  Senate,  which  was  consider- 
ing Olds'  reappointment  as  Commissioner  to 
the  FPC.  said  he  had  checked  Olds'  WTltlngs  in 
publicatic:ns  now  deemed  as  favoring  commu- 
nism. He  said  in  those  published  articles 
Leland  Olds: 

"Urges  comrades  to  enroll  In  Communist 
training  courses  so  as  to  equip  themselves 
for  creater  usefulness  In  the  movement: 

"Advocates  the  elimination  of  private  prop- 
erty In  productive  enterprise; 

"Hails  the  decay  of  the  church  as  a  reli- 
gious Institution  and  Its  transformation  Into 
a  handmaiden  of  the  capitalistic  system; 

"Sneers  at  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  day 
■et  apart  by  the  world's  greatest  exploiters  to 
glorify  their  rise  to  power; 

"Reveals  his  fundamental  opposition  to  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise; 

"Foresees  the  elimination  of  competitive 
private  capitalism; 

"Extols  the  virtues  of  the  Russian  system 
as  contrasted  with  conditions  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Praises  the  RUisian  system  as  the  coming 
world  order  and  as  a  model  for  the  United 
States" 

Wo  feel  false  information  was  supplied 
radio  commentators  and  others  about  the 
Kerr  bill,  and  that  most  of  us  who  knew  the 
facu.  including  this  columnist,  were  extreme- 
ly derelict  in  seeing  that  they  obtained  accu- 
rate Information. 

One  well-known  Tulsan  said  yesterday: 
"Manv  operators  fear  the  application  of  juris- 
dictional authority  of  the  FPC  to  fix  the  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  well  is  no  red  herring 
but  is  a  part  of  a  shrewdly  planned  com- 
munistic effort  to  develop  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  consuming  public  of  the  ability  of 
gas,  steel,  oil.  automotive,  and  other  Ameri- 
can Industries  to  regulate  prices  of  their 
products." 


Passaf  e  of  RiTcrs  aail  Harbors  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  "  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  2950 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'5k  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill  author- 
izing rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-con- 
trol projects,  written  by  Mr.  C  F.  Byrr\s, 
publi^ed  under  date  of  April  27.  1950. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows; 

Off  the  Record 
(By  C.  F.  Byrns) 
Newspaper  and  radio  commentators  have 
had  a  Roman  holiday  over  the  recent  pasra^e 
by  the  Senate  of  the  bill  auihorlzlng  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood-control  projects  all 
over  America.  With  almost  unanimous 
voice,  they  have  cried  "pork."  They  have 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  men  In  the  Senate 
who  have  been  Insistent  upon  economy  In 
Government  spending  supported  the  water- 
waj-s  authorization  bill  and  beat  down  every 
amendment  designed  to  cut  Its  total. 

The  $l,6OO,C00.0OO  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  projects  this  bill  would  authorize  Is 
matched  up  with  the  expected  $5,500,000,000 
deficit  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the 
impression  is  created  that  the  waterways 
bill  adds  to  the  current  deficit. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  waterways 
bill  comes  from  people  who  have  had  little 
If  any  personal  experience  with  the  resource 
development  projects  which  are  involved  In 
this  measure.  Its  easy  to  apply  the  "pork" 
epithet  and  to  ridicule  men  who  try  to  trim 
down  the  high  expenses  of  government  and 
at  the  same  time,  support  program.s  for  con- 
trol and  development  of  rivers  and  the  im- 
provement of  harbors.  It's  especially  easy 
If  the  critic  doesn't  knew  much  about  the 
matter  he  is  discussing. 

It  happens  that  I  have  had  rather  Intimate 
contact  v.ith  river-development  programs  for 
the  List  30  years.  Anyone  who  has  spent  a 
fraction  of  the  effort  I  have  spent  in  river 
development  will  be  slow  to  charge  that  any 
project  Is  sheer  waste  of  the  public  funds 
unless  he  knows  the  facts  about  It.  And 
If  he  knows  the  facts,  he  will  usually  find 
that  "pork"  Is  a  word  that  doesn't  fit. 

There  may  be  some  projects  In  the  au- 
thorization bin  which  are  not  economically 
justified.  I  don't  know  about  all  of  them 
and  neither  do  the  other  commentators. 
But  I  do  know  out  of  long  experience  how 
these  projects  get  into  the  authorlz.itlon 
bills.  I  know  how  tough  are  the  tests  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  applies  to  every  pro- 
po.sal  for  river  control  and  development. 

I  know  how  these  projects  are  born,  be- 
cause I  have  been  In  at  the  birth  of  some 
of  them.  I  know  that  there  must  be  an 
economic  need  before  they  are  even  consid- 
ered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  know  about 
the  minute  Inve.stigations  of  the  engineering 
problems,  the  cost  estimates,  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  are  made  and  have  to 
be  made  before  any  project  wins  approval 
by  the  district  office.  Then  I  know  It  has 
to  go  through  all  the  channels  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  win  approval  first  from  the 
division  engineer,  then  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  then  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  before  It  can  even  go  to 
Congress.  I  know  about  that  because  I  have 
been  through  It  repeatedly  in  the  Arkansas 
Basin  program. 

Flood-control  re.servolrs,  for  example,  are 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  only 
if  the  benefits  over  a  40-year  period  are 
greater  than  the  cost  of  construction,  amor- 
tized over  that  40-year  perhxl,  plus  main- 
tenance and  operation.  If  a  proposed  reser- 
voir won't  pay  for  Itself  In  that  time,  then 
it's  out,  and  Congress  never  sees  It.  A  simi- 
lar rigorous  test  la  put  to  power  and  naviga- 
tion projects. 

Control  of  rivers  to  stop  their  destruction 
and  harnessing  of  rivers  to  make  them  use- 
ful for  power,  for  Irrigation,  for  navigation 
la  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  What  Is 
spent  for  project*  that  are  economically  sound 
Is  not  expense  but  Investment — Investment 
that  must  pay  out  In  less  than  the  life  of 
the  wurks  or  else  the  project  never  gets  to 


The  authorization  bill  Is  not  appropriation. 
It  is  the  basis  for  future  appropriation  when 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  the  committee  and  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  approve  such  appro- 
priations. This  bill  doesn't  add  a  dime  to 
the  present  deficit.  It's  merely  the  founda- 
tion for  future  resource  development. 

"Pork"  has  a  plausible  sound.  The  loose 
application  of  the  word  to  every  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  for  waterways  is  a 
popular  pastime.  It  may  please  a  lot  of 
people  who  like  to  see  somebody  denounced 
for  something.  But  It  doesn't  ring  the  bell 
with  people  who  have  been  through  the 
long  grind  of  work  and  worry  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  river-development  program. 


Tribute  to  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinlcaid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un.in- 
imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec3rd 
a  very  fine  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Schlacht.  which  appeared  in  all  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  and  which  is  a  just 
tribute  to  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Thomas  C   Kinkaid.  N.«al  W.arbioi 

OF  THE  Pacific 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  America  honors  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Kinkaid  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Navy. 
Today.  America  makes  grateftU  acknowledg- 
ment of  duty  well  done. 

We  honor  ourselves  when  we  honor  this 
great  admiral. 

We  honor  our  country  when  we  honor  him. 

Kone  of  the  glorious  tributes  we  tender 
him  can  add  one  star  to  his  crown  of  glary, 
can  add  one  leaf  to  his  laurel  wreath. 

The  glory  of  his  achievements  Is  an  epic. 

The  story  of  his  gallantry  will  go  down  In 
history. 

The  historians  of  the  future  who  will  re- 
cord the  events  of  our  day  will  linger  in  rev- 
erent admiration  over  the  majestic  career 
of  this  great  admiral. 

Every  American  should  know  the  glory  and 
the  story  of  this  valorous  man. 

He  was  the  naval  warrior  of  the  Pacific. 

He  was  the  hero  of  Leyte  Gulf  which  as- 
sured the  reconquest  of  the  Philippines, 
which  destroyed  the  Japanese  maritime 
power,  which  guaranteed  our  Pacific  triumph. 

It  was  he  who  supplied  the  transptirt  and 
protection  which  made  possible  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  return  to  the  Philippines.  It  was 
he  who  planned  and  directed  the  naval  war 
phases  which  made  possible  the  liberation 
of  those  islands. 

Admiral  Kinkaid  showed  a  bravery  and  an 
Inspiration  which  r.ilsed  him  to  the  Immortal 
peerage  of  naval  heroism. 

His  victories  In  the  Pacific  will  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  the  naval  victories  in 
world  history. 

In  victory  he  gave  glory  to  God. 

The  hero  of  the  Pacific  Is  as  proud  of  his 
gallant  officers  and  men  as  they  are  proud 
of  his  dauutlesa  leadership. 
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Those  who  seek  the  noblest  attributes  In 

man  will  receive  their  inspiration  from  bis 
life  and  achlevemecta. 

Admiral  Klnktiid  will  ever  be  a  symbol  cf 
the  hif;hc£t  traditions  of  the  Na\-y.  Ke  is  a 
modest  gentleman.  He  is  a  Christian  gentle- 
man.   Ee  Is  a  great  American. 

His  glorious  record  made  in  the  fight  for 
our  tr:?asured  ideals  wJl  ever  be  the  precious 
heritage  to  cur  posterity.  His  name  will  ever 
live  In  our  history  nith  the  names  of  Furra- 
gut  and  Dewey. 

As  long  as  men  love  liberty,  as  long  as  men 
love  daring,  as  long  as  the  battles  of  the  Caral 
Sea.  Midway,  the  So  omon  Inlands,  Guadal- 
canal and  others  claim  memory  In  our  his- 
tory, so  long  wiU  the  name  of  Admiral  Kin- 
kaid be  revered. 

E?7cnd  tl.e  seas  where  men  enjoy  liberty, 
bevxnd  the  ages  wherein  men  will  live  as  free 
men,  there  will  descend  upon  Admiral  Kin- 
kaid the  benedictions  of  their  heartfelt 
prayers. 

^J^-y  God  give  him  health  and  happiness 
In  '.ne  jea.'s  cf  his  retlremeiit. 

His  place  In  history  is  secured. 


Niagara  RedeYelopment  Act  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVai,  JR. 

or    NF-AT    TCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr  ROOSE\T:lT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowmg  bill  and 
analysis: 

A  bill  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  certain   public  works 
on  that  river  for  power  and   other   pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  ft  enccted,  etc..  That,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  obligation  of  the   United  States  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  aud  River  and  to  provide 
for  the  most  beneicial  uze  of  the  waters  cf 
that  river  for  development  of  power,  uaviga- 
tlcn.  and  the  control  cf  floods,  it  Is  hereby 
declared    to    be    the    policy    cf    the    United 
States  that  the  shore  of  those  waters  avail- 
able to  the   United   States   for   power   pur- 
poses upon  ratification  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
dated  February  27.  1950.  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop power  in  the  public  Interest  by  a  public 
agency  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sir.  2.  To  implement  that  policy,  there 
are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to  be 
prosecuted,  subject  to  ratification  cf  said 
treaty,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  works  of  Improvement 
for  redevelopment  of  the  Niagara  River  in 
substantial  accordance  with  the  project 
plans  outlined  In  the  repcrt  of  the  Btircau 
of  Power  oi  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
listed  September  28.  1940.  entitled  -Possibil- 
ities for  Redevelopment  cf  Niagara  Falls  frr 
Power — Niagara  River — New  York,"  subjcrt 
to  such  modifications  not  Incor^sistent  with 
th's  act  as  may  be  found  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  Investigation 
and  recommendation  by  the  Chief  cf  Engi- 
neers and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Governors 
of  New  York  and  other  Interested  States  and 
with  other  Interested  Peder.^1  agencies:  F'o~ 
t-ided.  That  the  necessary  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  preliminary  work  shall  be  prose- 
cttt«d  ••  soon  as  funds  shall  be  available 
appropriations  herelrafter  authcr- 
In  order  to  provide  f.>r  rapid  inaugtira- 


tlon  of  a  construction  procram.  Such  works 
of  improvement  are  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "project." 

£ic.  3.  lai  The  President  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  the  power  fa- 
ctillies  of  the  project  to  such  public  Bge:;cy 
cf  the  State  of  New  York  as  its  government 
may  designate  and  properly  authcM-lze  for 
that  purpose:  P'-cvtdcd.  That  all  three  of  the 
f<^owlng  conditions  are  satlsfled  in  full  be- 
fore power  Is  available  from  any  generatii-g 
unit  of  the  project: 

(I)  An  agreement  between  the  United 
States  cf  America  and  the  S-.ate  of  Nc-w  York 
shall  have  t>e€n  negotiated  by  the  Pres.dent 
or  his  designated  agent  with  such  agent  of 
the  State  cf  New  York  as  Its  government  may 
designate  and  au:horl2e  for  that  purpoie. 
and  such  agreement  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved fcy  the  Lecislattire  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cf  America.  The  resident  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  initiate  negotiations  for 
such  agreement  as  soon  as  any  funds  for 
the  prcject  are  made  available  under  ap- 
propriations hereinafter  authorized. 

(ill  Such  aoreement  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  provisions  for  ultimate  repay- 
ment cf  all  costs  properly  allocable  to  power 
es  determined  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion after  consultation  with  such  agency  of 
the  State  cf  New  York  as  its  government  may 
designate  and  authorize  for  that  purpose, 
and  provisions  for  maintenance  and  cpera- 
tion  cf  the  project  In  the  public  interest.  In- 
cluding especially  the  interests  of  the  State 
cr  New  York  and  other  States  within  eco- 
nomic-transmission distance,  which  provi- 
sion shall  asstire.  among  other  things,  that: 

(A»  No  part  of  the  Ualted  States'  sh-are  of 
the  waters  cf  the  Niagara  River  made  avail- 
able for  power  purposes  to  the  designated 
agency  of  the  State  cf  New  York  shall  b»  di- 
verted by  It  to  any  person  or  private  com- 
pany: nor  shall  the  use  of  any  part  of  said 
waters  cr  the  rights  pertaining  thereto  be 
sold,  leased,  cr  otherwise  alienated  by  such 
agency  to  any  person  or  private  company  for 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  nor 
shall  the  power  facilities  be  sold,  leased, 
pledged,  mortgaged,  or*  otherwise  alienated 
to  any  pierson  cr  private  company:  FroiuUrd. 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  any  valid  existing  rights  under 
liceuse  heretofore  Issued  pursuant  to  uie 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  1 43  Stat. 
8381,  as  amended  or  as  now  or  hereafter  af- 
fecting the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
that  act  in  the  case  of  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  presently  authorized  to  be  diverted 
for  power  purposes  under  license  heretofore 
Issued  under  that  act. 

(B(  Full  recognition  shall  be  given  to  the 
Interests  of  national  security. 

(C)  In  contracting  for  the  dlipcsition  of 
project  power,  (1)  preference  shall  be  given 
to  States,  counties,  and  m'-inlctpalities.  in- 
cluding agencies  or  Instrumentalities  cf  any 
of  them,  and  to  cx:peratlve  or  other  organi- 
rations  not  organized  or  administered  for 
profit  but  primarily  for  the  purpose  cf  sup- 
plying electric  energy  to  their  members  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  cost,  and  (2>  arr-inge- 
ments  shall  be  made  stiCiciently  flexible  that 
the  foregoing  recipients  of  preference,  now 
or  hereafT?r  authcrlred  by  law  to  engage  In 
the  distribution  of  electric  energy,  may  se- 
cure a  reosonable  share  of  the  project  power. 

(D>  Such  transmission  lines  end  related 
facilities  shall  be  constructed,  or  acquired  by 
purchase  or  other  agreement,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  make  project  power  avail- 
able in  wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
public  bodies,  cooperatives,  and  privately 
owned  companies. 

{E>  Project  power  shall  be  sold  and  dis- 
tributed primarily  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  peo- 
ple «s  consumers,  and  particularly  fc*  the 
benefit  of  domestic  and  rural  consumers,  to 


whom  It  shall  be  made  avallaUe  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  and  In  such  manner  as  to 
encourage  the  widest  pos&lble  use. 

(F)  In  the  event  project  power  Is  sold  to 
any  purchaser  f-r  reia^e.  c;ntr£CVs  for  such 
sale  shall  Include  adequate  provisions  for  es- 
tablishing resale  rates  which  shall  t>e  fixed 
by  the  seller  and  ishich  £h::ll  not  only  pro- 
vide for  pafising  on  to  the  consumer  savings 
In  costs  of  generation,  but  shall  also  be  pro- 
motional in  character  and  designed  so  far  as 
prtctlcable  to  remit  in  periodic  rate  reduc- 
tions. Such  contracts  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  time  not  exceeding  20  years.  Including 
renewals. 

(G>  If  and  when  a  northeastern  power 
pool  or  other  agency  for  the  coordinated 
operation  of  power  f.-.cUltles  In  the  North- 
eestem  Sta.es  shall  be  created  or  provided 
for  by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Con^-rTess  or  pursuant  to  a  compact  adt^ed 
by  the  States  concerned  and  approved  by  the 
Congress,  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  co- 
ordinated operation  of  the  power  facilities  of 
the  project  with  those  of  such  pool  or  other 
agency. 

iH>  In  contracting  for  the  disposition  of 
project  power,  commitments  shall  be  so  made 
as  to  provide  and  allow  for  a  determination 
cf  disputes  as  to  apportlcmnent  of  project 
pwwer  among  States  within  economic  trans- 
mission distance  whereby  the  goTemor  of 
any  State,  believing  that  his  State  is  or  may 
be  denied  its  fair  share,  may  make  complaint 
tt)  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which, 
after  due  notice  to  all  States  which  may  have 
an  interest  in  the  availability  of  project 
pcwer  and  ocportunlty  to  thnn  for  hearing 
under  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  shall  determine  reaaonabl* 
and  practicable  arrangements  whereby  and 
the  extent  to  which  project  power  shall  be 
marie  available  in  the  public  Interest  to  pur- 
chasers In  States  within  economic  transmis- 
sion distance  of  the  project  Provided.  That 
stich  detemnlnatlon  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing in  the  operation  of  the  prcject  except 
as  it  may  be  thereafter  revised  In  further 
proceedings  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  herein  provided. 

(ill)  The  public  agency  designated  and 
authorized  by  the  government  of  the  Stata 
of  New  York  to  accept  transfer  cf  the  power 
faciUties  of  the  project  shall  have  made 
proper  application  fcr.  and  shall  have  ac- 
cepted, a  license  under  the  provistona  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  ( 49  Stat.  £33) .  as  amended, 
which  license  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
1«  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  \xsQe 
after  consummation  of  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  In  conditions  (1)  and  (li)  above: 
Proiidcd.  That  to  the  extent  of  any  conflict, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  said  agree- 
ment shall  supersede  the  provisions  cf  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  of  the  license  so  far 
as  the  prcject  herein  authorized  Is  concerned. 

(b>  Eighteen  months  after  the  beginning 
of  construction  cf  the  project  the  President 
Is  directed  to  transmit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (a) 
hereof. 

(ct  When  pcwer  is  available  from  any  gen- 
erating unit  of  the  project.  If  transfer  of  the 
pov>er  facilities  cf  the  prcject  shall  not  have 
been  consununated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  cf  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  p.roj- 
ect  shall  be  maintained  and  cperat«l,  and 
project  power  disposed  of.  by  such  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  hereafter  created  for  such  purpose:  Pro- 
rtded.  That,  If  such  agency  shall  net  havo 
been  created  when  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect U  complete.  It  shall  be  maintained  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  supervision  of  the 
Chief  erf  Englnews,  and  project  power  shall 
be  delivered  and  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sectlcn  5  of  tht  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (£8  Stat.  6£0). 
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Eac.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  oi  any  money  m  the  Treas- 
ury not  ctheruUe  appiroprtated.  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
oX  this  ac:. 

Src.  5  This  act  may  be  cited  as  th«  •"Niag- 
ara Redevelopment  Act  of  1950." 

AKALTsts  c*  NiACA«\  Drv  n.op«ri«T  Act  or 

1950 
<Blll     Introduced    by    Senator    He«bekt    H. 
LcHVAN  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  Hoaso  by 
Rspre«enUUv«    Frakkl:?*    D.    RoasrvxLT. 
Jt.) 

rvrKTosx 
To  pjrcTide  for  a  public  development  of 
water  power  made  available  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  Canadian- 
Vnlted  States  Niagara  Treaty  and  to  insure 
at  the  same  t;me  the  prearri  "ion  of  the 
Bcmiic  b««u'ies  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

WH.\T  THK  anJL  Dors 

1.  Autboritts  the  United  States  Corps  cf 
Bngtneera  to  plan  and  construct  the  neces- 
•ary  project  works. 

a.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  of 
th«  United  Stales  to  turn  over  the  project 
works  to  whatever  agency  the  State  of  New 
York  may  designate  by  law  for  this  purpose, 
providetl  that  certain  conditions  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  adjacent  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  met. 

3.  Provides  lor  the  reprivment  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
such  construction  costs  as, are  properly  allo- 
cable to  the  power  development.  Costs  for 
works  designed  eolely  to  preserve  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  falls  &Tt  to  be  borne  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

4.  Provides  that  amount  and  terms  of  re- 
payment as  well  as  other  pertinent  condi- 
tions shall  be  covered  in  an  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  New  York,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Legislature  cf  New  York 
and  the  Congress. 

5  Provides  that  If  the  State  of  New  York 
does  not  choose  to  acquire  and  operate  the 
project,  or  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  by  the 
time  the  project  Is  ready  to  deliver  power, 
the  power  li  to  be  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Government  either  through  an  agency 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  or  by 
the  Federal  agencies  authorized  to  develop 
and  distribute  power  under  the  terms  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

ANALYSIS   or    BILLS   BT    SECTIONS 

Section  ! :  Statement  of  national  policy 
and  of  purpoae  of  the  act. 

Section  2: 

A.  Authorizes  construction  of  the  works  In 
accordance  with  project  plana  outlined  In 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  (September  28.  19491 
subject  to  modification  not  inconsistent  with 
the  act  and  found  advlsab!e  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
after  coasultatUm  with  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  of  other  interested  States  and 
with  other  interested  Federal  agencies. 

B.  Provides  for  start  of  construction  a* 
toon  as  fur.ds  are  appropriated. 

Section  3; 

A.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
transfer  the  project  facilities  to  an  agency 
of  New  York  State,  when  such  an  uvjeucy  shi\U 
have  bet^n  authorized  to  accept  and  operate 
^  these  works  by  the  Slate  of  New  York  and 
'**^'&en  three  major  condtlioiu  will  have  been 
met: 

1  An  agreement  thall  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
government  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  and 
such  agreement  shall  have  been  approved 
both  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Congrcis, 


3.  (al  The  agreement  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for — 

( 1 )  Rep.iyment  of  costs  allocable  to  power; 
and 

(2)  For  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  project  in  the  public  Interest— Including 
especially  the  InteresU  cf  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  other  States  wlthlng  economic 
transmission   distance. 

«b»  Agreement  shall  prohibit  the  aliena- 
tion of  any  of  the  waters  to  any  private  per- 
son or  company  other  than  waters  over  which 
prlr.'>te  persons  or  corporations  already  have 
existing  rights. 

K)  Agreement  shall  give  full  recognition 
to  the  Interests  of  national  security. 

(d»  The  agreement  shall  provide  for  the 
granting  of  preference  to  local  government 
units  or  their  Instrumentalities  and  to  co- 
operatives and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

(e)  The  agreement  shall  provide  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  necessary 
transmission  lines  in  order  to  make  power 
available  In  wholesale  quantities  to  facilities 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  public 
bodies,  cooperatives,  and  privately  owned 
companies. 

(f>  Agreement  shall  provide  that  project 
power  shall  be  sold  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers  of  electric  power  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates  (and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  use). 

( g  I  Agreement  shall  provide  that  contracts 
for  resale  of  project  power  shall  include  pro- 
vision for  establishing  resale  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  seller  (State  of  New  York)  so  as  to 
pass  on  the  savings  to  the  consumers. 

(h)  Agreement  shall  provide  that  if  and 
when  a  northeastern  power  pool  or  some 
other  agency  for  the  coordinated  operation 
of  power  facilities  in  the  Northeast  shall  be 
created,  either  by  future  Federal  legislation 
or  by  compacts  between  the  States,  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  coordinated  operation  of  the 
Niagara  power  facilities  with  those  of  the 
pool. 

(U  Agreement  shall  provide  that  other 
States  within  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance may  obtain  nee<Jed  power  from  Niagara 
by  contract  with  New  York  State;  if  any 
State  is  denied  what  It  believes  to  be  Its 
fair  share,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
after  full  and  open  hearings,  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  the  arrangements 
whereby  the  power  shall  be  sold  to  these 
States  within  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance. 

3.  (a)  New  York  State  will  apply  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license  for 
operation  of  the  project;  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  thereupxjn  directed  to  Issue 
the  license,  provided  that  all  the  conditions 
referred  to  above  have  been  satisfied. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conflict  between  the 
licensing  provision  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  pertain. 

B.  Eighteen  months  after  the  beginning  of 
construction  the  President  Is  directed  to  send 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  of  New  York. 

C.  If  transfer  of  the  power  facilities  to 
the  State  of  New  York  has  not  been  com- 
pletely accomplished  In  accordance  with  the 
above  provisions  by  the  time  power  Is  avail- 
able from  any  generating  unit  of  the  project, 
the  project  shall  be  maintained  and  power 
dlBp<Jsed  of  by  any  agency  which  Congress 
m.iy  have  meanwhile  created  for  the  pur- 
pose: If  no  such  agency  h.is  been  created. 
the  project  shall  be  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Chief  of  Ei^glneers  and  the  power 
shall  be  dlspt^eed  of  In  accordance  with  the 
Flood  €<>ntrol  Act  of  1944  (by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior). 

NcTT. — In  this  analysis,  section  2.  A  and  B 
Correspond  to  section  2  In  the  bill,  section 
8.  A  corresponds  to  aeclion  3  (a)  In  the  bill; 
aectlon  3,  (A)  (1)  correspouda  to  aectlon  8 
{n)   (1;  In  tue  bill,  etc 


Morality  as  a  Basis  for  Political  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Tuesday. 
April  i,  1950,  posed  a  very  important 
question.  It  was:  'Can  a  government  be- 
have in  an  immoral  manner  toward  its 
own  people?  Can  it  deceive  them,  rob 
them,  cheat  them,  plunder  their  re- 
sources, and  infringe  on  their  Lberties?" 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  lemarks,  I  am 
including  the  editorial  in  question,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  one: 

QriSTIONS    OF   MOB.\LlTT 

Can  a  government  behave  in  an  Immoral 
manner  toward  Its  own  people?  Can  It  de- 
ceive them,  rob  them,  cheat  them,  plunder 
their  resources,  and  Infringe  on  their  lib- 
erties? 

We  know  how  a  community  would  con- 
demn a  man  who  ran  up  charge  accounts, 
went  on  a  binge  every  Saturday  night  and 
didn't  pay  his  bills. 

What  would  the  neighbors  say  about  a 
housewife  who  carted  home  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  from  the  grocery  and  butcher 
shop  every  day  and  then.  Instead  of  prejjar- 
Ing  It  for  her  family,  let  It  spoU? 

How  long  could  a  respected  citizen  bor- 
row money  from  his  friends  and.  when  the 
time  came  tb  pay  It  back,  require  thenr.  to 
settle  on  the  basis  of  60  cents  to  the  dol.ar? 

How  lenient  would  the  community  be  vnth 
a  door-to-door  salesman  who  Insisted  at  the 
point  of  a  gun  that  every  householder  buy 
hiD  products?  Or  with  a  smooth-tallang 
promoter  who  tried  to  force  his  nelgh>Kirs 
to  turn  over  a  large  percentage  of  their 
Incomes  to  him  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  take  care  of  their  insurance,  their 
medical  and  hospital  bills  ana  send  their 
children  to  college? 

Surely  any  community  would  frown  en  a 
'^•ifson  who  Indulged  In  these  practices  and 
at  least  call  for  the  police  or  the  men  In 
the  white  coats  with  the  strait-jacker.  to 
come  and  get  him. 

But  when  a  government  does  these  things. 
Is  Its  conduct  any  less  Immoral? 

The  United  States  Government  is  on  e  big 
spending  binge.  It  Is  living  beyond  Its  In- 
come, not  accidentally  or  because  of  mis- 
fortune, but  deliberately. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  mere  food  delivered  to  the 
markets  than  the  people  can  consume  and 
the  surplus  Is  either  spoiling  or  iz  in  storage, 
which  merely  delays  the  process  of  spoilage. 
This  didn't  happen  accidentally,  either,  but 
was  done  deliberately. 

The  United  States  Government  has  bor- 
rowed money  from  its  citizens,  promlslig  to 
pay  $100  after  10  years  for  every  $75  that 
was  loaned  through  the  purchase  of  savings 
bonds.  But  when  the  time  ccmes  to  ropuy, 
the  lender  get  back  only  $60  In  actual  pur- 
chasing value.  In  terms  of  the  value  oi  the 
original  $75  loan.  Then,  to  add  Insu  t  to 
Injury,  the  Government  requires  him  tc  pay 
a  tax  on  the  fictitious  $25  profit  he  haa 
collected. 

The  United  States  Government  forces  It* 
citizens  to  buy  things  they  don't  nctd  or 
dunt  want  or  can't  afford,  at  the  point  cf  the 
tax  collector's  gun.  E\ery  subsidy  paid  out 
by  the  Government  to  some  special  Interest 
or  pressure  group  is  a  forced  purchase  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  products  or  sei vices 
of  that  Interest  or  group.  Since  the  clti- 
Bcns  do  not  or  will  not  of  their  own  vo  ItioJi 
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buy  the  products  or  services  of  the  favored 

Interests  or  groups,  the  Government  takes 
the  money  away  from  the  citizens  anyhow  in 
taxes  and  makes  the  purchases. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already 
taken  away  a  large  percentage  of  Its  citizens' 
Incomes  In  the  form  of  taxes,  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  freedom  of  spending  their  own 
money,  and  Ls  demanding  a  larger  share,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  more  and  more 
of  their  affairs. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  number  of 
people  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  Government  is  conducting  it- 
self in  a  manner  which.  If  an  Individual  so 
conducted  himself,  would  be  condemned  as 
profligate  and  Immoral. 

Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  point  out  that  some 
Government  administrators  and  policy- 
makers who  commit  these  offenses  may  be 
well-intentioned  and  may  sincerely  l)elieve 
they  are  acting  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  Others,  we  fear,  and  this  goes  for 
the  practical  politicians,  are  not  always  well- 
intentioned.  Their  promises,  their  deceit 
and  their  loose  handling  of  other  peoples 
money  are  deliberate,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  power. 

But  they  will  not  remain  in  power,  we  be- 
lieve. If  the  people  Insist  that  their  Govern- 
ment adhere  to  the  same  standards  of  mor- 
ality which  apply  to  Individuals. 


Past  and  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTrS 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recckd  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
1,  1950: 

Past  and  Fltuhi 

This  newspaper  has  occasionally  drawn 
fire  frcm  critics  by  turning  back  to  look  at 
some  of  the  blunders  that  have  been  made 
In  the  conduct  of  United  Slates  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  attitude  of  these  critics  Is  that 
what's  done  Is  past  and  that  nothing  Is 
served  by  raking  over  that  past. 

Some  of  the  same  sort  of  criticism,  we 
notice,  has  been  aimed  at  former  President 
Hoover  for  reminding  the  country  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  world's  present  troubles 
stem  from  the  mistakes  of  1941-15.  In  those 
years,  you  will  recall,  the  brave  new  world 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation  of  Rus- 
sian cooperation  for  peace. 

The  attitude  of  these  critics — who  are  usu- 
ally those  who  either  participated  or  acqui- 
esced in  that  foolish  course — Is.  Why  bring 
that  up  now?  What's  that  to  do  with  the 
prMeni  problem? 

We  think  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Knowledge  of  past  mistakes,  of  course.  Is  not 
going  to  guarantee  rlghtness  In  the  future. 
But  untU  past  errors  are  Identified  and  the 
cause  of  failure  analyzed  there  can  be  no 
wisdom  from  experience.  Diagnosis  must 
precede  the  treatment. 

Thus  we  share  Mr.  Hoover's  belief  that 
"the  American  people  ought  to  take  a  ccld 
and  objective  look  at  this  experience  before 
we  go  any  further." 

Well,  a  superficial  lock  shows  us  that  cur 
foreign  leaders  misjudged  the  Russians  bad- 
ly. This  error  Is  not  excusable  on  the 
grounds  that  "everybody  did  It"  because  It 
Is  a  fact  that  net  everybody  did.  Winston 
Churchill,  as  Mr.  Roj-ster  remarks  In  an  ad- 
jacent column,  did  net  misjudse  them;   he 
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was  simply   drowned   by  the   wave   of   pro- 

RuEslantsm. 

But  there  Is  more  to  be  learned  from  the 
past  than  how  to  Judge  Communists.  Any- 
way, that  error  has  been  corrected;  we  no 
longer  operate  by  that  Illusion. 

What  is  more  impwrtant.  It  seems  to  us. 
is  the  Illusion  behind  the  Illusion.  Those 
people  who  misjudged  Communists  were  net 
ignorant  of  the  power  Juggling  that  fol- 
lowed all  previous  wars  cor  of  the  historical 
ambitions  of  Russia.  They  were  simply  un- 
der the  lmpre.slon  that  they  cculd  ignore 
history,  that  with  good  intentions,  hard 
work,  and  rhetoric  they  could  make  the  world 
different  from  what  it  is. 

That  lllusicn  seems  not  yet  dead.  Cur- 
rently it  takes  the  form  of  a  laeltef  that  with 
enough  good  intentions  behind  them  dollars 
can  do  almost  anything:  a  belief  that  a  great 
and  strong  United  States  can  take  on  any 
burdens  and  defy  the  Ills  of  extravagance 
that  have  ravaged  other  great  and  strong  na- 
tions in  the  past. 

Experience,  says  the  illusion,  can  be  set 
aside.    We  are  different;  It  cftn't  happen  here. 

The  Illusion  that  harsh  realities  cm  be 
Ignored  led  us  back  to  a  Second  World  War 
to  once  more  save  the  world  for  democracy, 
and  now  It  threatens  a  third  war  to  save  it 
thrice.  If  we  do  not  look  back  at  the  past 
we  are  likely  to  find  It  Is  In  the  future. 


Lattimore  and  His  Far-Eastern  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  Members-ef  CoTurrrss 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
appraise  Mr.  Lattimore's  position  in  far- 
eastern  matters,  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  a  draft  of  his  report  to  the  State  Ue- 
partment  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  4,  1950: 

Text  or  L.\rnMO?.rs  MEMoiwNDrM  on  UNrrri) 
States  F.az  Eastern  Polict 

(W.\sHixGTON,  April  3. — Following  is  the 
text  of  Owen  Lattimcres  memorandum  on 
United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East,  drafted 
for  a  State  Department  advisory  committee 
last  August  and  made  public  today  by  Mr. 
Lattimore:) 

In  clearing  the  way  for  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  problems  of  United  States  policy  in 
the  Far  Eajst.  several  negative  statements  can 
tisefully  be  made. 

1.  The  type  of  policy  represented  by  sup- 
port for  Ch:ang  Kai-shek  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  modification  of  this  policy 
seems  promising.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a 
unique  figure  in  Asia.  He  is  new  fading  into 
a  kind  of  eclipse  that  is  regrettably  damag- 
ing to  the  prestige  o:  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  United  States  supported  him.  His 
eclipse  does  not  even  leave  behind  the  moral 
prestige  of  a  good  but  losing  fight  m  defense 
cf  a  weak  cause. 

On  the  contrary,  he  put  up  the  worst  pos- 
sible fight  In  defense  of  a  cause  that  was 
ci;iginally  strong  and  should  have  won.  The 
kind  cf  policy  that  failed  in  support  of  so 
great  a  figure  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  cannot 
possibly  succeed  if  It  is  applied  to  a  scat- 
tering of  "little  Chiang  Kai-sheks'  In  China 
or  elsewhere  In  Asia. 

2.  China  cannot  be  economically  coerced 
by  such  measures  as  cutting  o.T  trade.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  dangerous  for  tho  Ameri- 


can interest  than  to  underestimate  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  achieve  the 
minimum  level  of  economic  stability  that 
wUl  make  their  regime  politically  secure. 
Sound  policy  should  allow  for  a  cautious 
overestimate  of  the  ability  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  this  respect,  and  avoid  a  rash 
underestimate. 

TWO  altesnattvis  in  Japan 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  Japan  a  satis- 
factory Instrument  of  American  policy. 
There  are  two  alternatives  In  Japan.  The 
first  alternative  is  to  keep  Japan  aUve  by 
means  of  American  'blood  transfusions"  of 
raw  materials  and  credits.  Under  this  alter- 
native. Japan  can  be  made  to  put  on  the 
siirface  appearance  of  a  strong  ally;  but  the 
reality  will  be  an  overcommitment  of  Ameri- 
can resources  to  a  distant  and  vulnerable 
region. 

Under  the  second  alternative.  Japan  can 
keep  Itself  alive  by  coming  to  terms,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  with  Its  neighbors 
In  Asia,  principally  China.  Under  this  alter- 
native, Japan  cannot  serve  as  a  trusted 
American  ally.  Its  own  interests  will  com- 
pel it  to  balance  and  bargain  between  what 
it  can  get  out  of  Asia  and  what  It  can  get 
out  of  America. 

4.  South  K'jrea  Is  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset  to  the  Interests  and  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  how  long  the 
p-esent  regime  In  South  Korea  can  be  kept 
alive,  and  mere  effort  to  keep  It  alive  Is  a 
tad  advertisement,  which  continually  draws 
attention  to  a  band  of  little-and-lnferlor- 
Chlang  Kai-sheks  who  are  the  scorn  of  the 
Communists  and  have  lost  the  respect  of 
democratic  and  would-be  democratic  groups 
and  movements  throughout  Asia. 

5.  The  colonial  and  quasi-colonial  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  cannot  be  forced  to 
grant  priorities  to  the  economic  and  military 
recovery  of  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  economic  and  ";olitical  Interests.  In 
this  reg  en  as  a  vhole  there  is  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  combined  political  and  mllUary 

-rccictancc  to  coercion  which  c'gg^^  Indefi- 
nitely sustained  by  local  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  attempts  at  reconquest  by 
European  countries  are  so  expensive  that 
they  defeat  their  own  ultimate  purpose. 
which  Ls  the  strengthening  of  the  coimtry 
at*empting  the  reconquest. 

JOtNT   BENUIIS    SEEN    NEETES 

The  situation  can  now  be  handled  only 
by  convincing  the  nationalist  leaders  In  those 
countries  that  any  sacrifices  they  are  asked 
to  make  are  matched  by  sacrifices  made  by 
their  former  or  titular  rtilers.  and  are  not 
designed  to  give  priority  to  the  Interests 
of  these  rulers,  but  to  bring  Joint  benefits 
both  to  the  ruling  countries  and  to  the  colo- 
nial country,  on  terms  that  satisfy  the  colo- 
nial aspiration  to  eqtiality. 

6.  The  United  States  cannot  assume  that 
Russia  will  move  in  to  take  over  direct  con- 
trol n  China,  and  will  thus  be  subjected 
to  heavy  strategic  and  economic  strains.  It 
is  dangerous  to  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
diversion  and  commitment  of  Russian  re- 
sources in  Asia  which  will  lirrxlt  Russian  abil- 
ity to  maneuver  in  Europe.  Recent  develop- 
ments In  the  Far  East  have  been  favorable  to 
Russia,  but  not  In  a  way  that  lessens  the 
resources  that  Rtissia  can  deploy  toward 
Europe. 

Policy  toward  Rtissia  and  policy  toward  the 
Far  Ei^t  meet  at  the  point  where  such  a 
move  as  the  imposition  of  an  economic  cor- 
don sanitaire  around  China  Is  coiisldered. 
Such  a  move  would  increase  Chinese  depend- 
ence on  Russia;  but  it  would  probably  not 
make  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  undertake  a 
large-scale  program  in  China.  The  Russians 
would  get  credit  In  Asia,  mtiitiplied  by  propa- 
ganda, for  any  grants  they  might  make  to 
China,  but  would  probably  net  have  to  make 
graii.s  Icrce  er.cus-i  to  diitort  or  strain  ttaeic 
own  resource. 
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It  would  t»  pcwsibJe.  therrforr,  \t  the  mli- 
take  la  m«d«  <xt  w^tung  tor  the  Oitn<«« 
Communlsta  to  com«  hat  In  hand  to  iwk 
for  American  terxn*.  ior  l'»'.tf«d  StutM  p»Miry 
to  encount«'  aacthw  »et-back  in  Asia.  w\xh. 
out  even  the  ocni}:*ii5«»'.iii^  advantaff*  of 
hamprrini;  Rusaias  ability  to  apply  pressure 

rcwrrm  c»-'w.t;\is  vmnn 

Th*  fareguing  BZJiTei^ien?  cltSnes  nefattvt 
fu|>ectji  cl  the  «tuati,Mi  v.:  As  a,  ".Imltlni:  the 
Iroedom  of  maneuver  of  Un'.t«l  Stat«i  pvi'.lry 
Wtthin  these  Umitationa.  i:  seem*  adnsabie 
that  a  rminber  of  positive  objttly  should 
be  defined. 

1  Policy  tn  the  ftir  Kxst  and  pi-aioT  Urward 
Russia  hare  a  beartnc  on  each  other  It 
certalnlT  cannot  vet  be  said,  however,  that . 
armed  varfare  a!caiast  communism  in  the 
Far  East,  on  a  scale  invo'.vin*;  a  m,\;cT  com- 
mitment oi  American  resource*,  has  become 
either  unavoidable  or  positively  desirable. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  assxiraace  that. 
In  the  event  ol  an  armed  conSict.  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  at  torcine  Russia  back 
from  Burc^pe.  the  Far  East  would  be  an  opti- 
mum fleid  ci  operation 

There  are  stiil  two  altemauves  before  us — 
a  relatively  ionit  peace,  or  a  rapid  approach 
toward  war.  If  there  is  to  be  war  it  can  cniy 
be  won  by  defeating  Russia — not  Northern 
Korea,  cr  Viet  Nam.  or  even  China.  Sound 
policy  shouid  therefore  avoid  premature  or 
excvsaJve  strategic  deployment  In  the  Fur 
East. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Iccg  peace,  the  primary 
tictor  m  making  peace  possible  will  be  a 
sta hUmitioo  o<  wriatwim  between  the  United 
'State*  and  ttaaMm.  Sound  policy  should 
therefore  mam  tarn  a  maximum  ftexibillty. 
If  and  when  negotiated  and  mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreements  witn  Russia  become  pos- 
sible. American  policy  in  the  Par  East  should 
be  In  a  position  to  contribute  to  Russo- 
Ainencan  aegctiauon*.  It  should  not  be  so 
niired  down  in  local  situations  that  direct 
Anaencan -Russian  negotiauons  are  actually 
hampered 

2.  Any  new  departures  :a  United  States 
policy  in  the  Far  Cast  must  be  able  to  fend 
off  any  accusation  ot  appeasement  of  local 
or  Russian  ct^mmunism.  In  view  of  the 
e!Tc<'tivene&s  of  the  Russian  issue  as  a  weapon 
la  ln-£chtlng  m  American  party  politics. 
It  would  seem  that  the  advice  cf  experts  on 
domesuc  politics  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  opinions  of  thoae  who  are  confuited  en 
forelirn  policy. 

The  dilemma  Is  simple^  but  net  easy  to 
i  •o!»e:  but  unless  it  can  be  solved  no  success- 
ful United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East  Is 
poMlble  Any  United  States  jx»Ilcy  that  is 
Interpreted  In  TatIous  countries  in  the  Par 
E-ist  as  pressure  applied  for  the  purpose  cf 
creattni;  a  league  against  Russia  will  merely 
Increase  the  ability  of  those  countries  to 
b  rfaln  with  both  the  United  States  and 
RusBla. 

It  Will  also  Increase  the  identification.  In 
tho*e  cotintnea.  between  local  nationalism 
and  local  crmmuniam  On  the  other  band. 
ar.T  p.-oposed  United  States  policy  In  the 
Far  East  that  U  attacked  In  America  Itself 
as  a  bid  for  better  rel aliens  with  Russia  run* 
the  danirer  of  belnif  defeated 

3  The  success  of  United  States  policy  In 
the  Far  Eas:  will  be  rr.e.\£ured  largely  by  the 
contrtbuti  n  thjt  it  myites  to  the  recoTery 
ot  eeooomic  relations  between  the  Far  East 
and  Europe  This  recovery  will  be  poesltjle 
only  If  the  assent  and  good  will  of  the  far 
MWfam  countries  are  won. 

Aawnt  and  real  cooperation.  In  turn,  can 
only  be  won  if  th^  retjresenratlves  of  the 
far  »a.«tern  countnee.  including  those  that 
•r*  ittll  technlcaiiy  the  subjects  of  European 
ooaatrics.  are  convtneed  that  they  have  as 
street  acceas  to  the  hi^he^t  American  au- 
thorttles  as  do  the  Eiiro?>ean  representatives. 
aadtf  they  arc  convinced  that  tlicir  economic 


reeds  and  political  standards  are  not  betnn 
p'.ven  a  scoond  priority,  lower  than  th;\t  of 
the  Ex:ropean  countries  involved  in  the  same 
iei?\itlatlon». 

ITie  two  test  cases  In  southea-st  Asia,  on 
which  the  leaders  of  various  nationalist  move- 
ments will  rate  the  difference  between  what 
c.in  be  attained  through  friendly  a.isorlatlon 
\rith  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Trhat  can  be  attained  through  outri»:ht  de- 
fiance of  a  European  country  which  has 
ftrtinc  ec<">noralc  support  from  the  United 
urates  aro  Indonesia  and  the  Viet  Nam  regime 
under  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

If  the  negotiations  between  Dutch  and 
Indonesians,  brought  about  larcely  through 
benerolent  United  States  pressure,  eventuate 
in  a  settlement  which  seems,  in  Indonesia. 
to  contain  too  much  of  hope  deferred,  while 
the  resistance  In  Indochina  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh  achieves  more  and  more  of  hope  ful- 
filled, the  results  throughout  southea.<;t  Asia 
will  be  adverse  to  the  United  States  interest. 

1NIX3SESI.\N  OPINION  PIT  riRST 

Heavy  and  primary  United  States  commit- 
ments in  western  Europe  make  it  difficult 
to  bear  constantly  In  mind  that  when  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  negotiations  are  consum- 
mated, the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of 
popular  opinion  in  Indonesia  will  have  wider 
repercussions  than  the  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction of  Dutch  public  opinion. 

It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Indonesian 
opinion  Is  more  dlfBcult  to  satisfy  than  Dutch 
opinion,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  re- 
percussions will  be  more  serious  If  Indosenlan 
opinion  is  not  satisfied  than  if  Dutch  opinion 
Is  not  satisfied.  These  facts  mark  an  Im- 
portant difference  betvreen  prewar  and  p)ost- 
war  colonial  Asia.  They  are  facts  that  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  has  by  no  means  fully 
accepted:  but  they  are  also  facts  that  are 
critical  for  the  formulation  of  an  over-all 
United  States  policy  In  Asia. 

4.  The  foregoing  considerations  Indicate 
that  the  major  aim  of  United  States  policy 
in  the  Far  East  should  be  to  convince  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East  that  they  can  get 
along  well  with  the  United  States  and  with 
the  countries  of  western  Europe.  They  must 
be  persuaded  that  they  can  get  along  well 
because  of  the  mutual  benefits  to  them- 
selves, to  the  United  States,  and  to  western 
Euro{>e. 

They  must  not  be  made  to  suspect  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  United  States  is  aa 
ulterior  aim  of  using  them  against  Russia. 
To  put  it  in  another  way.  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  policy  should  be  to  enable  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East  to  do  without  Rus- 
EU  to  the  maximum  extent.  This  Is  a  much 
mere  modest  aim  than  an  Insistence  en  and 
organization  of  hoetlllty  to  Russia:  but  It  la 
an  attainable  aim.  and  the  other  is  not. 

A  few  suggesuons  for  Implementation  are 
apfwnded. 

1.  Conference*  with  the  Independent  gov- 
ernments of  the  Far  Ea.st,  on  the  t>asU  of 
helping  them  to  build  their  own  economies, 
to  rerive  their  trade  with  Europe,  and  to 
expand  their  trade  with  us  Emphasis  on 
pofiltive  steps  that  can  be  taken  No  nega- 
tive conditions,  such  as  prohibitions  of  trade 
With  Russia  or  Communist  China:  no  con- 
ditions that  cculd  be  Interpreted  as  Ameri- 
can regulation  of  their  political  parties. 

2  Working  relatione,  and  a  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  a  protocol,  with  let^timate  Na- 
tionalist leaders  In  countries  whose  full  po- 
litical aspi.'.itlons  have  not  been  met  by 
their  European  rulers. 

3  The  United  States  should  not  allow  any 
European  country.  In  its  relations  with  any 
country  in  the  Par  East,  to  state  openly  or  to 
Imply  by  propaganda  that  Its  policy  Is  "back- 
ed by  the  United  8tat«r8  '  European  repre- 
sentatives. In  negotiating  with  the  represent- 
atives of  countries  In  Asia,  should  be  discour- 
aged from  stating  or  Implying  that  they 
are     authoritative     Interpreters     of     United 


Stntes  policy,  or  Intermediaries  wlthcut 
whom  the  United  States  cannot  be  tp- 
pronrhed. 

4.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  If  th»re 
Is  delay  or  dlfBculty  in  establishing  relatlcns 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist- 
controlled  countries,  such  as  China,  he 
trouble  comes  from  the  Communist  side  and 
not  from  the  United  States  side. 

FORMAL    XECOCNITIONS    UBCCD 

5.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  frlenJly 
and  beneficial  relations  with  the  United 
States  depend  e.-^sentlally  on  the  Inherent 
friendliness  or  unfriendliness  of  the  nation 
concerned,  and  not  on  the  formalities  of  clp- 
lomatlc  recognition.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  contrast  between  countries  which  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  United  States  ind 
c  untrles  which  are  not,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries formally  recognized  by  the  United 
States  should  be  Increased. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  States  shruld 
accept  the  list  of  countries  recommended 
fcr  admission  to  the  United  Nations  bv  Mr. 
Trytrve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the  Un  ted 
Nations.  In  the  first  place.  It  would  at  'his 
time  be  a  good  move  for  the  United  States  to 
accept  with  good  will  an  Initiative  from  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
second  place,  the  list  Is  on  balance  nore 
favorable  to  the  United  States  than  to  the 
So  let  Union.  In  the  third  place,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Par  East,  th"  move 
would  bring  within  the  scope  of  United 
States  diplomatic  activity  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic  (Outer  Mongolia),  an  In- 
creasingly Important  potential  llstenlng-post 
country  In  the  heart  of  Asia. 

6  The  United  States  should  disembarrass 
Itself  as  quickly  as  possible  of  Its  entangle- 
ments la  South  Korea. 


United  States   Financial  Aid  to  Foreign 
Metal  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REM--\KKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COTXR.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  HLLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
29,  I  called  the  attention  of  Consress  to 
the  financial  aid  which  is  beina  given 
to  foreien  metal  producers  while  we  deny 
similar  aid  to  American  miners  who  are 
t>eing  deprived  of  jobs  because  of  large 
imports  of  metals  from  subsidized  for- 
eign competition. 

As  further  evidence  of  my  contention. 
I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Concression.al 
REroRD  a  release  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  dated  May  2. 
1950.  in  which  is  shown  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  t)€ing  sent  to  countries  like 
Ali,'eria  to  develop  the  mineral  produc- 
tion of  that  country  while  we  in  the 
United  States  are  denied  the  same  bene- 
fits. 

The  rclen.se  follows: 

Washinuton,  May  2.— A  new  search  for 
copper,  manganese,  lead  and  zinc  now  is 
being  conducted  In  the  desert  and  moun- 
tains of  Algeria  with  the  aid  of  M^irshail- 
plan  dollars. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
said  discovery  of  the  metals  would  give  Al- 
geria a  quick  opportunity  to  earn  badly- 
needed   foreign  currencies. 

Thus  far.  French  geological  crews,  working 
under  the  supervuiun  oX  the  Ali^crUui  U^n- 
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eral  Research  Bureau,  have  been  furnished 
about  $l,140.fX>0  worth  of  American  equip- 
ment. The  bulk  of  the  equipment  consists 
of  mobile  compressors,  m.isceilaneous  geo- 
physical apparatus  and  drilling  machinery. 
The  crews  are  at  work  In  the  Sahara  Desert 
and  the  Atlas  Mountains.  French  ofaclals 
estimate  that  only  about  10  percent  of  Al- 
geria— a  country  four  tlm.es  the  size  of 
Prance — has  been  prospected  to  any  great 
extent. 

In  addition,  about  $3,604,000  worth  cf 
Marshall-plan  equipment  Is  helping  to  m.od- 
ernize  existing  Algerian  mines.  Algeria's 
major  lead  mine  is  being  converted  from  an 
under-ground  system  of  mining  to  an  open- 
pit  operation,  and  the  Ouenza  open-pit  iron 
mine.  Algeria's  largest  ore  producer.  Is  be- 
ing modernized  to  boost  production  from  a 
current  2,000,000  tons  annually  to  2,500.000 
'tons. 

Other  mining  programs.  Including  elec- 
trification and  road  building,  are  being 
financed  with  the  equivalent  of  $2,625,000 
In  counterpart  funds — francs  deposited  by 
the  French  Government  to  match  EGA  direct 
dollar  aid. 


Conferring:  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  on  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30.  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  was  conferred 
upon  our  colleague  the  Honorable  Karl 
Stef.\n.  of  Nebraska,  to  whom  I  know 
the  membership  of  this  Houce  joins  me 
in  extending  our  con£:ratula':ions.  The 
ceremony  conferring  this  degree  upon 
our  colleague  also  included  a  radio  pro- 
gram containing  statements  by  the  Hon- 
orable Eloy  Alfaro.  former  Ambassador 
from  Ecuador,  and  the  Honorable  Karl 
Stef.^n,  of  Nebraska.  By  leave  granted 
me,  I  include  the  transcript  of  this  cere- 
mony as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Annocncex.  We  have  met  here  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony attendant  on  the  conferring  of  the 
Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation upon  the  Honorable  Kakl  STrr.\N. 
Representative  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Nebraska  and  dean  of  the  Ne- 
braska Delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Congressman  Stetan  h.as  received  many 
honors — from  American  Institutions  and 
from  foreign  governments.  The  National 
University  of  Washington.  D.  C,  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  Nebraska  legislator  the  hon- 
orary- degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  because  of  his 
tireless  efforts  In  the  Interest  of  good  govern- 
ment In  this  country.  The  late  President 
Osmena  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
bestowed  the  Medal  cf  Military  Merit  on 
Representative  Stefan  for  his  broadcasts  to 
the  Philippines  during  World  War  II.  It  was 
said  of  Congressman  Stefan  s  broadcasts  at 
that  time  that  "they  s.ivcd  thousands  of 
lives — the  lives  of  Filipinos  and  of  American 
fighting  men." 

The  next  voice  you  hear  will  be  that  of  the 
Honorable  Eloy  Alfaro,  son  of  the  martyred 
President  of  Ecuador,  former  Ambassador 
from  Ecuador  to  the  United  S:ates.  and  di- 


rector  general   of   the   Alfaro  Intemaiioaal 
Foundation. 

The  Honorable  Eloy  Alfaro. 

Senor  AtFAao.  Congressman  Stefan,  and 
my  other  friends  of  the  spiritually  united 
Americas: 

It  Is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Koy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation,  which  I  represent 
at  this  ceremony,  "to  give  honor  and  to  pro- 
mote knowledge  of  the  life  of  General  Eloy 
Alfaro  as  a  statesman  and  liberator." 

The  great  ideal  lor  which  my  distinguished 
fatlier  lived  and  died  was  the  establishment 
of  the  eternal  solidarity  of  the  peoples  and 
the  republics  of  the  Aniericas. 

Although  I  am  a  citizen  of  another  na- 
tion, the  traditions  and  the  gallant  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  as  fa- 
mihtary  to  me  as  are  the  traditions  and  the 
gallant  history  cf  my  own  country.  My 
three  sons,  my  brother,  and  myself  have 
been  cadets  of  your  own  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
voted to  freedom.  They  give  their  sincere 
admiration — a  gift  nut  given  lightly— to  the 
great  liberators  of  other  countries,  other 
centuries.  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  has  received,  is 
receiving  this  sincere   admiration. 

During  his  lifetime  the  forces  of  freedom 
were  expanding.  He  furthered  this  expan- 
sion. Now.  in  the  years  of  our  lives,  the 
forces  of  freedom  have  been  ebbing.  Only  in 
the  Americas  has  freedom  made  a  fiercely  de- 
termined stand.  For  the  enduring  good  of 
the  peoples  of  our  sister  continents,  that 
stand  must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
That  Is  why  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  the  Ideals, 
the  accomplishments  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro. 

Among  the  means  by  which  the  organi- 
zation which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
has  chosen  to  accom.plish  this  truly  American 
aim,  has  been  that  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Fou;i- 
dation — a  decoration  which  was  created  to 
honor  any  outstanding  services  toward  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  and  the  noble 
causes  and  ideals  which  he  propagated  as  a 
reformer  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  and  as 
one  of  the  statesmen  and  liberators  of 
America. 

Congressman  Stefan,  it  is  my  pleasure  and 
my  honor  as  the  spokesman  for  my  organi- 
zation and  on  behalf  cf  Its  President— the 
Honorable  Doctor  Emeterio  Santovena — to 
bestow  this  decoration  upon  you.  During 
your  nearly  two  decades  of  service  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives you  have  earned  this  accolade.  You 
have  helped  to  make  your  constituents  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  form  ties  of  friendship  and 
understanding  with  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics.  You  have  been  a  foe  of 
tyranny  wherever  tyranny  existed.  You  have 
been  a  friend  of  freedom  wherever  freedom 
flourished.  You  have  carried  the  cause  of 
American  solidarity  into  the  deliberations  of 
congressional  committees  and  onto  the  floor 
of   the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  STrrAN.  the  Cress  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation  Is  yours. 
By  bestowing  it  upon  you  we  publicly  honor 
an  honorable  man.  We  bestow  It  upon  a 
fighting  friend  of  the  Americas.  We  bestow 
It  upon  a  courageous  advocate  of  the  people. 
We  bestow  it  upon  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Congrefsman  Stefan.  Senor  Alfaro,  officers 
and  members  of  the  Eloy  .Mfaro  International 
Foundation,  and  my  friends  of  the  Amer- 
icas—whether those  friends  live  in  Ecuador, 
Cuba,  Chile,  or  in  my  home  State  of  Nebraska, 
I  accept  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation  which  has  Just  been 
conferred  upon  me. 

Mine  are  mixed  feelings.  I  am  both  proud 
and  humble.  I  am  proud  because  what  I 
have  said  and  what  I  have  done  has  been  rec- 
c^nized  by  men  whom  I  know  to  be  lovers  of 


liberty.  I  am  bumble  because  there  la  bo 
much  more  I  could  have  said,  so  much  more 
I  could  have  done,  had  the  awareness  of  the 
vital  importance  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
come  to  me  before  it  actually  did. 

At  this  very  moment  of  my  receiving  the 
Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation. It  is  a  matter  ol  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  know  that  a  statue  of  the  brave  soldier- 
statesman  has  ..  position  of  honor  In  the 
State  capitol  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  The 
location  of  this  statue  m  Lincoln  Is.  indeed, 
F>oetic  Justice  since  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  was  the 
Lincoln  of  the  other  American  republics. 

We  citizens  of  the  United  States  learn  best 
through  the  study  of  the  example  of  others. 
We  could  learn  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  throush 
studying  his  victories  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea.  We  could  learn  of  him  by  studying  hla 
writings — lasting  documents  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men  in  letters  of  liberty.  We  could 
learn  cf  tim  by  studying  his  technique  as  a 
peacem.aker  between  nations.  We  could 
learn  of  him  by  studying  his  numerous  bi- 
ographies, the  accounts  of  his  tribulations 
and  his  triumphs. 

What  I  have  learned  about  this  distin- 
guished American  comes  from  studying  hla 
example  In  the  development  of  his  own 
country. 

It  is  obvious,  from  such  a  study,  that  Gen- 
eral Alfaro  had  determined  from  the  outset 
of  his  career  to  make  his  country  strong. 
He  wanted  the  people  of  his  coimtry  to  be 
informed,  to  be  healthy  In  body  and  mind,  to 
be  productive  in  Industry,  arts,  commerce, 
and  the  sciences.  He  wanted  the  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  to  be 
mcdernlzed  so  that  they  might  strengthen 
his  nation.  He  wanted  his  coimtry  to  be 
strong  in  its  defenses  against  potential  ag- 
gressors from  within  and  from  without. 
But — above  all — he  wanted  hla  country  to  be 
strong  so  that  it  might  take  an  equal  place 
with  ether  strong  American  repubUcs  around 
the  International  conference  table. 

His  concern  with  national  strength  paral- 
lels the  enliehtened  reasoning  which  Is  gain- 
ing support  In  the  United  States  In  1950. 
Today — In  the  twentieth  contury — we  who 
advocate  the  internal  development  of  the 
United  States  believe  sincerely  that  we  are 
the  rightful  heirs-in-spirit  of  the  powerful 
principles  in  which  General  Alfaro  l>€lieved 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Alfaro  way — the  internal 
development  of  each  American  repubUc — 
Is  more  than  Just  a  way  to  peace;  It  Is  the 
only  positive  way. 

The  best  way  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  their  faltfi  In  the 
Alfaro  example  Is  to  put  that  example  Into 
practical  operation. 

That  can  be  done. 

Democracy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
What  would  the  Alfaro  example  mean  to 
my  home  State  of  Nebraska? 

Literally  hundreds  of  new  commercial 
uses  have  been  discovered  for  agricultural 
crops,  ether  than  food.  Through  the  estab- 
lishment, expansion,  and  growth  of  nonfood 
agricultural  industries  Nebraska  could  well 
take  a  prominent  place  In  the  ranks  of  our 
Industrial  States.  Through  an  Intelligent 
national  and  international  program  what 
actual  food-crop  surpluses  we  have  could  be 
exported  to  our  friends  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  who  have  need  of  such  food. 
With  th-  advent  of  growing  industry  In  Ne- 
braska, other  developments  would  ensue. 
We  would  need  more  and  better  farm-to- 
market  roads.  We  would  need  added  pro- 
duction In  other  fields  to  cope  with  the  in- 
crease In  population. 

In  other  words.  Nebraska,  by  observing 
the  Alfaro  example,  would  be  made  strong. 
Our  State  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  on  an  equal  basis,  on  a  national  scale, 
with  the  other  strong  States  of  the  United 
States.  Since  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States  l?arn  by  example.  It  Is  certain  that 
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the   Alfmro  wmf  would  soon   ine*t   with  al* 
most  unlTer»al  •cc^ptanc*. 

Senor  Alfam.  1  am  (trateful  to  tou  and  to 
your  aitsocUt«a  for  thts  »trnal  honoir  erf  r«- 
r«lTlng  the  Croaa  of  the  aoy  Altaro  Interna- 
tional FDun<Ution.  But  ereater  even  t!ian 
mr  gcraUt\id«  to  tou  ts  mv  heartXelt  prail- 
tvKle  to  God  tft*t  He  In  His  mftn-.t*  wi5- 
ckNn.  faT»  tis  G«n  Boy  AU*ro  to  brinj;  into 
being  ttis  aolK-larltT  brt«-e<-n  p^xMes,  thl« 
scaid  r.iT  Ijetwwn  rrpubllcs^  thu  sohdartty 
between  th^  peoples  and  the  Rep*abijcs  of 
Hi*  Americas. 


Biffett  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  TOiK 

Di  THB  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W«ln«dav  Jfa»  3.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  ninth  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
C  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of  com- 
munism in  our  country : 

BlCClST  SrOET 

(By  PranJt  C.  Waidrop) 

loslf  Vlsaarlonovlch  DzugashTUl  the  czar 
of  all  the  Russlaa.  itood  up  before  the  M':>s- 
cow  crowd  a  couple  c!  days  aco  and  watched 
his  eldeat  «3n'8  plane  ro;ir  overhead. 

He  la  an  old  man  now.  and  also  being  a 
very  experienced  one.  he  knows  that  the 
worlds  principal  Interest  In  him  revolves 
around  the  question.  "Who  will  be  next?" 

Deep  In&lde  the  stone  and  concrete  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  watched  lay  the  body  of  the 
man  whose  death  had  given  Eteugashnil  hla 
cwTi  day  of  glory. 

At  his  back  were  the  ptnk-whlte  walls  of  a 
fort  that  has  In  one  form  or  other  ru!e<l 
Moscow  for  more  than  6C0  years  It  Is  called 
Kremlin,  and  within  the  f-  rt  are  three  pal- 
aces, three  cathedrals,  a  monastery,  a  con- 
vent, and  a  dozen  more  churches,  balls,  and 
olSces. 

All  of  them  are  very,  very  old.  a  rich  mix- 
ture of  all  the  architecture*  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  very  heart  of  their 
spirit  U  a  doer. 

It  is  a  d6or  so  low  and  small  tbat  to  paaa 
through  you  must  go  down  on  yotir  knees, 
and  that  is  why  the  door  is  built  tbat  way, 
for  It  Is  the  duor  to  a  room  in  which  the 
czars  once  received  their  noble  subjects  and 
the  ambassadors  cf  nations  t>eyond  the 
steppes 

Whoever  wr 'old  see  the  ciar  first  had  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  and  approach  meek  in 
body  as  well  as  mind. 

It  was  an  ideal  approach  to  the  czar  of 
those  days,  and  it  remains  the  Ideal  of  today. 

The  "science  of  Marxism."  through  wh:cb 
the  very  old  man.  Dzu^ashviit.  rules  all  the 
RusKlans  and  would  seek  to  rule  the  rest  of 
the  v-orld  as  well,  provides  an  elaborate  apol- 
ot?y  for  the  low  dot.'  More  Importantly,  It 
proTldes  the  iron  discipline  that  makes  th« 
door  u-ork. 

loslf  VisaartonoTlch  DrugashvlU,  above 
mentioned,  u  better  known  by  his  alias.  Josef 
Stalin,  adopted  half  a  century  ago  when  he 
was  tram  robber  and  fang  leader  In  tiie 
Russian  back  lands 

The  dead  man  at  his  feet  wa«  christened 
Vladlnilr  Uyich  Ulyancv,  aiid  be.  too.  bad  an 
alias.. 

He  called  hlmaelf  Lefun.  The  word  Stalin 
U  Russian  for  steel."  Some  say  tbat  Ulyanor 
took  the  name  Lenin  liecauae  it  was  used 
as  an  alias  by  bis  brother  before  him,  but 
at  any  rate,  it  does  not  mean  anrthlnic. 


Lenin's  corpse  has  lain  In  that  mausoleum 
beneath  Stalin's   feet   since    1924 

A?  .»  firm  and  faithful  believer  in  "sclen- 
tiflc  Marxism,'  Lenin  live,  by  the  faith  that 
he  was  iK^vn  of  nothing  but  biological  acci- 
dent, came  from  nowhere,  and  would  be 
going  nowhere  when  he  died. 

Maybe  it  means  something  that  the  old 
man  who  still  llvwi  had  Lenin's  body  mum- 
mified and  displayed  in  that  mausoleum  as 
a  p-eserved  symbol  of  that  faith  in  dia- 
lectical materialism."  the  Marxists'  Jargon 
for  plain  language  meaning  "we  are  animals 
and  no  more  " 

At  any  rate.  Lenin  lies  there,  and  every 
day  the  long  lines  of  Russians  are  herded 
past  his  casket  to  eaze  on  the  small,  round 
face,  bald  head  and  beard  of  the  man  who 
put  them  where  they  are  today. 

They  are  required  to  do  tbat  as  an  act  of 
faiib. 

Stalin,  like  Lenin  dead  In  the  tomb,  must 
Bl5.i  die  one  day  Who  will  succeed  him  in 
p  wer'  Will  it  be  Vyacheslave,  Ixjrn  Scrla- 
fcin.  who  now  calls  himself  Mololov.  mean- 
ing "hammer"' 

Or  will  It  be  that  aviator  son  of  Stalin  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  air  power,  suddenly 
commanding  all  Rtissia  to  come  to  him 
through  that  loTf  door  in  the  Kremlin,  by 
virtue  of  the  atom  bombs  stolen  with  the 
help  of  traitors  here? 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  In  doubt. 
And  it  Is  Just  one  of  many  things  unac- 
coimted  for  in  the  works  and  thoughts  of 
Lenin,  so  long  gone  to  find  out  whether  man 
begins  and  ends  like  a  dog.  as  he  contended. 
Before  ycu  make  your  own  guess  as  to 
who  wiU  be  the  next  czar  of  all  the  Russlas, 
let  us  run  through  some  of  the  trials  and 
errors  of  Lenin's  career. 

He  was  the  first  real  practitioner  of  "scien- 
tific Marxism."  which  holds  that  the  world 
must  be  conquered  by  socialism  through 
force  and  violence  so  that,  in  the  sweet  bye 
and  bye.  all  will  be  heaven  on  earth  and 
even  government  itself  will  voluntarily 
wither  away 

Lenin  was  born  April  22,  1870,  at  Simbirsk. 
tixT  down  the  Volga  River  near  the  Black 
Sea.  Simbirsk  Is  today  one  of  six  towns 
and  one  mountain  named  In  Lenin's  honor. 
But  Stalin  has  nine  cities,  plus  mountains. 
What  is  more.  Lenlnsk.  formerly  Simbirsk.  Is 
Just  an  obscure  whl.^tle  stop  nearby  the 
major  city  at  Stalingrad,  which  Is  already  a 
sacred  place  of  worship  for  Communists. 

For  the  master  practitioners  of  "scientific 
Marxism"  though  they  have  been  actual 
rulers  of  men  for  now  less  than  40  years. 
and  have  been  hideously  inept  at  the  Job, 
still  have  discovered  that  men  insist  on 
having  religion  of  some  sort. 

So  they  are  now  busy  In  attempting  to  fix 
a  m.vthology.j«nd  system  of  hero  worship  on 
the  Russian  people  and  all  others  they  would 
rule 

They  are  using  Stalin  as  No.  1.  It  la  not 
according  to  plan,  as  Lenin  laid  It  out. 


Potato  Sbortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr  POTTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  De- 
pariment  of  AtTlculture's  administration 
of  the  potato  prtjgram  has  beer.  Inex- 
cusably mishandled.  Delta  County  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  is  a 
great  potato  growing  section.  Last  year 
they  had  an  unusually  hi^h  production 
of  potatoes.    Ai  the  present  time,  E,sca- 


naba.  the  county  seat  of  Delta  County. 
Is  out  of  potatoes. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  a  news 
article  and  an  editorial  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Escanaba  Press: 
I  From  the  Escanaba    (Mich.)    Press  of  April 

27,   1950) 

Spud     Short.acx    Hits     Esc.\naba— Geowihs' 

Exchange  Scraping  Bottom 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
burning  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
keep  prices  up.  Upper  Peninsula  and  Wiscon- 
sin housewives  are  facing  a  serious  potato 
shortage. 

The  local  warehouse  of  the  Michigan  Potato 
Growers'  Association  probably  will  be  com- 
pletely cleaned  out  by  Monday  unless  more 
potatoes  are  located.  Manager  Ivens  said 
today. 

A  national  chain  store,  with  a  local  outlet, 
called  Ivens  today  and  said  if  It  could  not 
obtain  a  supply  of  potatoes  Immediately 
some  of  Its  stores  would  be  out  by  nightfall. 

"We  have  been  delivering  short  .  11  week 
and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  bushel  of  No.  1 
grade  potatoes  in  the  county."  said  Ivens. 
"St.  Nicholas  growers  are  at  the  bottom  of 
their  bins." 

Ivens  reported  a  critical  shortage  of  pota- 
toes In  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  other  mid- 
west areas. 


[From  the  Escanaba   (Mich.)   Press  of  April 
29.  19501 

Potato  Shoitace  Is  Stabtunc  DivrropiirNT 

If  a  threatened  potato  shortage  In  this  area 
tiecomes  acute,  which  seems  possible,  It  will 
l>e  the  result  of  the  most  ridiculous  misman- 
agement of  a  record  potato  crop. 

Potato  dealers  report  that  the  supply  of 
potatoes  in  Delta  County  is  virtually  ex- 
hausted and  that  a  critical  shortage  of  spuds 
has  already  developed  In  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  mldwestern  markets. 

This  would  be  understandable  perhaps  If 
the  1949  potato  crop  had  been  a  small  one, 
but  it  v^as  not.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  largest 
crop  of  potatoes  in  the  Nation's  history  The 
crop  was  so  large  that  the  Government  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  up  the  stir- 
plus,  which  was  either  destroyed  or  sold  back 
to  farmers  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  lor 
livestock  feed. 

The  Incredible  mismanagement  cf  the  po- 
tato situation  is  bound  to  Increase  the  anger 
of  consumers,  who  have  already  paid  heavily 
for  a  governmental  program  that  failed  to 
make  much  sense  at  any  time.  They  have 
paid  through  high  support  prices  for  potatoes 
they  purchased  at  the  store  and  in  taxes 
that  were  used  to  buy  the  stirplua  to  main- 
tain the  high  prices. 

And  now  consumers  are  told  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  potatoes  because  too  many 
bushels  of  the  1949  crop  were  burned  or  fed 
to  livestock.  If  that  development  does  not 
force  a  revision  in  the  Government's  potato 
price  support  program,  it  can  only  mean  that 
common  sense  and  reason  are  completely  lost 
at  the  national  level. 


Aadress  of  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodioo,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NEW  JUISST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ'RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  A/ay  3.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  brilliant 
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keynote  speech  delivered  by  my  able  col- 
lea  rrue,  the  Honorable  Pettr  W.  Rodino. 
Jr..  at  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Democi-atic 
Convention  at  Trenton  on  Thursday. 
April  27.  1950.  Tl:L0se  who  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  this  eloquent  address  were 
stirred  by  Mr.  Rodinos  able  exposition 
of  the  great  issues,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  confront  America  today,  i 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  speech  be- 
Icv.-.  and  I  commend  its  reading  to 
thoughtful  citizens  everjwhere: 

Members  of  the  convention.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  presiding  as  temporary 
chairman  of  this  convention.  I  feel  that,  in 
granting  me  this  honor,  you  are  also  honoring 
all  the  members  of  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  those  already  m  office  and 
those  whom  you  will  help  to  elect  in  No- 
vember. 

Even  as  we  meet  here  in  this  convention, 
the  frontier  of  freedom  Is  under  continuing 
attack. 

That  frontier  runs  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  heart  of  Berlin,  along  the  borders  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania,  AIl)ania, 
the  northern  border  of  Afghanistan.  Pakis- 
tan. India.  Burma,  and  Indochina.  It  sepa- 
rates the  iron  curtain  from  the  test  of  the 
free*  world. 

There  is  another  frontier  Inside  the  coun- 
tries en  cur  side — the  free  side — of  the  iron 
curtain.  Tbls  second  frontier  of  democracy 
is  stronger  now  than  It  was  4  years  ago.  It 
Is  stronger  now  than  it  was  2  years  ago  when 
our  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Truman  and  with  bipartisan  support,  moved 
to  the  counterattack. 

The  first  frontier  Is  holding  b?cause  the 
second  frontier  Is  stronger. 

Tlie  second  frontier  Is  stronger  because  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  Truman  plan  In 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Marshall  plan 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  and  in  southeast  Asia. 

With  the  munitions  and  know-hew  of 
defence  we  have  helped  to  strengthen  the 
first  frontier. 

With  the  Instruments  and  know-how  of 
peace  we  have  helped  to  strengthen  the  sec- 
ond frontier. 

Except  in  China,  where  the  hope  of  free- 
dom has  been  pawned  for  the  promise  of 
food,  and  the  will  to  fight  weakened  by 
ccrruptlon.  the  double  frontier  of  freedom 
has  been  held.  New  frontiers  have  been 
established  in  southeast  Asia  that  w.th 
statesmanship  and  with  material  aid  will  be 
stronger  than  was  the  fluid  front  In  China. 

And  as  these  two  frontiers  hold  and 
strengthen  around  the  world,  a  new  third 
frontier  will  develop  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  curtain.  Inside  the  enslaved  countries  of 
eastern  Europe.  Inside  China.  Inside  Russia 
Itself.  Behind  the  Iron  curtain  are  outposts 
of  freedom.,  pcckets  cf  resistance  to  totall- 
tnrlan  slavery  enforced  by  terror.  W*hlle  men 
live,  the  idea  of  freedom  does  not  die.  There 
are  ears  to  listen  and  to  hear  the  voice  of 
America,  the  voice  of  freedom.  We  are 
pledjired  to  battle  any  form  of  totalitarianism 
both  here  and  abroad.  We  recognize  that  the 
Communist  aim  of  Soviet  Russia  Is,  first  to 
undermine,  and  then  to  destroy,  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  this  country 
hAs  teen  built. 

Steady  nerves  are  needed  in  this  cold  war 
between  the  idea  of  freedom  and  the  idea 
of  slavery.  They  are  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before.  Last  week  the  Russians  shot 
down  an  unarmed  American  plane  and  mtir- 
dered  10  American  fliers.  In  that  one  cynical 
act  of  violence,  they  have  taken  the  cold  war 
out  of  the  Ice  box  and  placed  It  nearer  the 
stove. 

But  no  matter  what  the  provocation,  we 
must  step  cautiously.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cjst  of  winning  a  cold  war  Is 


Infinitely  less  In  men  and  money  chan  the 
cost  of  a  shooting  war. 

The  danger  Is.  no:  that  we  shall  spend  too 
much  In  winning  It.  but  that  we  might  be 
too  late  with  too  little.  That  mistake  might 
cost  us  a  contest  that  we  can  certainly  win 
if  we  go  at  it  in  terms  of  rolling  out  the  im- 
plements of  peace  as  we  went  at  the  job  of 
rolling  out  the  m.umticns  of  war  9  years  ago. 

To  date,  we  have  spent  less  than  nine 
biiilons  in  Marshall-plan  aid.  and  that  ever 
the  protests  of  the  Tabers.  Tafts.  and  the 
Gabrlelsons.  We  propose  to  spend  a  little 
more  than  83.000.000.0C0  in  the  coming  year, 
again  over  their  protests. 

Since  the  war.  we  have  spent  In  all  forms 
cf  aid  to  other  nations  net  more  than  $30,- 
OCO.000.000.  Much  cf  it  wUl  pay— and  Is  al- 
ready pa-lng — dividends  in  economic  health 
and  security  for  cur  allies  and  ourselves. 

These  figures  sound  like  big  sums.  But  we 
must  think  In  terms  of  stirvlval.  What  Is 
survival  worth?  What  is  freedom  worth? 
What  are  allies  worth?  What  is  it  worth  to 
keep  war  and  mass  mvasion  from  our  Jersey 
beaches? 

The  out-of-pocket  cost  of  the  last  war  ran 
as  high  as  t7.&OO.OC0.0OO  a  month. 

The  estimated  final  cost  of  that  war — not , 
counting  priceless  lives  lost  or  maimed — 
will  be  SI. 300.000 .000,00-0 — one  trillion  three 
hundred  billion  dollars.  For  the  44  mcnths 
of  fighting,  that  means  a  final  cost  of  t29.- 
5OO.C00.0CO  a  month,  t985,000,000  a  day,  or 
141.000.000  an  hour. 

Since  VJ-day.  1945.  we  have  spent  to  win 
the  peace  less  than  the  cost  of  33  days  of 
war. 

Does  anyone  think  the  next  war.  If  it 
comes,  vrill  be  cheaper  than  the  last  one? 

If  the  last  war  was  worth  winning,  then 
how  much  Is  It  worth  to  win  the  peace? 

What  price  survival? 

What  price  tag  shall  be  put  on  freedom — 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  our  allies? 

It's  not  a  long  answer.  Only  three  words: 
Whatever  it  takes.  That  Is  the  answer  I 
think  this  convention  must  give,  the  answer 
It  will  want  to  give  to  the  leader  of  our 
party  and  our  President.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

^STiatever  it  takes  to  win. 

We  are  moving  into  a  new  phase  in  the 
cold  war.  I  think  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  this  war  for  the  dura- 
tion, that  it  Is  l>eing  fought  for  keeps,  and 
that.  If  we  step  up  our  efforts,  our  produc- 
tion, our  practice  of  the  democracy  at  home 
that  we  preach  abroad,  we  are  bound  to  win. 

As  we  enter  th:.t  new  phase,  this  conven- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  have  an  Important  function  to 
perform. 

We  can  and  we  must  dedicate  ourselves 
and  our  party  to  an  all-out  program  for  the 
continuous  full  employment  of  all  cur  hu- 
man and  material  resources. 

We  mtist  show  that  free  men  cannot  only 
cut-think,  out-produce,  and  out-fight  others 
in  war,  but  that  they  can  also  out-think  and 
out-produce  others  In  peace.  Against  the 
propaganda  and  the  promises  of  the  Krem- 
lin— promises  that  are  as  deceptive  as  a 
string  of  baited  fish  hooks — we  can  and  we 
must  dramatize  the  dally  facts  of  life  In  a 
free  world. 

Facts  win  always  beat  propaganda — if  the 
facts  meet  men's  needs  and  tbelr  aspirations 
for  freedom. 

What  are  the  facts? 

1.  We  have  supported — and  will  continue 
to  support —  development  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Into  an  effective  International  organi- 
zation to  outlaw  aggression  and  secure  Inter- 
national peace. 

2.  We  have  endorsed  and  will  continue  to 
endorse  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  ECA 
program  which  has  reduced  so  materially  the 
threat  of  Commvmlst  expansion  In  western 
Europe. 


3.  We  urge  International  control  of  atomic 
weapons  and  other  forces  cf  mass  destruction 
tiirough  adequate  safeguards  and  inspection. 

4.  Without  putting  exclusive  reliance  on 
armed  strength  and  turning  ourselves  into  a 
perm.anent  garrison  state  In  which  democratic 
rights  would  b?  suspended,  we  have  kept  our 
Nation  militarily  strong. 

5  Simtiltaneously — there    Is    no    ••either" 
"or" — we  mr^t  continue  to  step  up  otir  aid  to 
other    nations   1  e^^eve loped  ^conomicaUjc^.- 
and  industrially  tban  ours,  whenever  possible 
tlirougn  the  United  Nations. 

6  By  lowering  international  trade  barriers, 
^e  have  helped  raise  standards  cf  living  and 
freedom  everywhere,  so  that  the  products  of 
free  labor  will  not  face  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  goods  produced  by  coerced,  exploited 
and  sweated  labor  elsewhere. 

7.  Wj  have  advocated  continued  assistance 
to.  and  encouragement  of.  the  new  State  of 
Israel. 

Such  actions  constitute.  I  believe,  the  Im- 
plementation of  our  total  diplomacy  that  has 
been  asked  for  by  otir  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary cf  State,  bean  Acheson. 

But  these  are  not  purely  partisan  objec- 
tives. To  avoid  a  war  that  might  disintegrate 
mankind,  we  must  resort  first  to  all  the  avail- 
able instruments  of  peace.  We  should  avail 
ourselves  also  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
wisest  minds  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  In  the 
State  Department.  At  the  same  time  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  Communist  cause  Is  helped 
no  little  by  head-line  hunting  Kepubllcans  In 
Congress.  We  believe  in  uprooting  subver- 
sive elements  at  every  level  of  government. 
But  this  should  be  done  through  proper 
channels  and  with  a  prooer  respect  for  rep- 
utations— not  by  a  wholesale  smearing  of 
Innocent  public  clBcials. 

In  the  words  of  cur  President ;  "We  are 
not  going  to  turn  the  United  States  Into  a 
right-wing  totalitarian  country  in  order  to 
deal  with  a  left-wing  totalitarian  threat." 

But  this  technique  of  Irresponsible  attacks 
against  our  State  Department  is  not  the 
only  weapon  which  the  Republican  Party 
has  used  to  undermine  cur  program.  Time 
and  again,  they  have  formed  an  unholy  coali- 
tion to  block  the  necessary  implementation 
of  our  foreign  jxilicy  and  commitments. 

Again  and  again,  this  coalition  cf  special 
privilege,  fear,  and  prejudice  has  commanded 
a  majority  in  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first 
Confesses  to  keep  vital  domestic  parts  of 
President  Truman's  Fair  Deal  program  on 
the  shelf. 

Measures  In  line  with  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  needed  to  expand  production,  main- 
tain purchasing  power,  and  insure  continued 
full  employment  have  been  rejected.  This 
coalition  seems  willing  to  risk  chronic  mass 
unemployment  here  at  a  time  when  the 
world  situation  calls  for  every  ounce  of  pro- 
ductive strength  we  c?.n  bring  to  bear.  It 
persistently  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  depres- 
sion here  Is  Stalin's  fondest  hope,  the  secret 
weapon  he  believes  will  go  off  in  otir  own 
hands  to  bring  about  our  own  defeat. 

This  convention  and  the  Democratic  Party 
in  New  Jersey  In  the  commg  montlis  can 
do  something  about  that.  We  can  strengthen 
the  hands  of  President  Truman  and  his  Fair 
Deal  administration.  We  can  see  to  it  that 
the  issues — particularly  domestic  Issues  as 
they  relate  to  the  winning  of  the  cold  war- 
are  brought  to  the  voters  of  our  State.  If 
this  is  done.  If  the  importance  of  this  1950 
election  Is  made  plain,  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  will  reelect  those 
who  have  supported  the  Fair  Deal  program 
down  the  line  In  tK)th  Its  foreign  and  do- 
mestic parts. 

On  domestic  Issues,  we  have  fought  for 
repeal  of  the  iniquitous  Taft-Hartley  law. 
And  we  have  sought  to  reinstate  the  Wagner 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  with  amend- 
ments, to  insure  full  protection  for  employer 
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«nd   exr.plc!ve«.   and   to   prvrent   Cominunlst 
domln«tion  oi  labor  organisations. 

Wtih  the  help  of  our  Totea,  the  Klghty-flrst 
Congress  b&s  enacted  a  program  of  alum 
clearance  and  housl&f  for  low-tncome  groupa. 
VTe  favor  addtOoiMl  TtOUfl  aid  for  middle- 
income  hruslng. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  a  strong  dvU- 
nshta  prciRram  as  »dopted  bv  the  INitkmal 
Democratic  Con  rent  jou  of  1»48. 

We  favor  an  expanded  system  of  social 
security.  Federal  aid  for  education  and  a 
progreetlT*.  aclentllic  national  health  pro- 
gram which  will  avoid  sociallMiion.  and 
wluch.  we  hope,  will  attract  the  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profeaalon. 

I  aak  the  convention  to  urge  repeal  at 
eubstantUl  reduction  of  wartime  eiccise  taxes. 
This  should  po  hand  In  hand  with  a  general 
revision  of  our  entire  Income-tax  structure, 
designed  to  distribute  the  tax  burden  more 
equitably  among  those  able  to  pay. 

But  tbe  goal  of  sensible  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment must  not  jeopardize  our  national 
security.  Nor  must  it  cripple  our  efforts  to 
prevent  future  wars.  And  It  cannot  sacrifice 
these  esaential  functions  at  government 
wh.ch  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

We  pledge  to  continue  our  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  veterans'  rights  and  benefits, 
including  proper  medical  care  and  hospitali- 
zation for  the  disabled  veteran. 

We  advocate  continuation  of  a  reasonable 
farm  price  support  program  to  Insure  a  stable 
agriculture  economy.  We  reccgnize  that  a 
coUapae  of  oiu  agncuittire  economy  inevit- 
ably will  result  In  a  brealidown  of  our  na- 
tional economic  structure. 

We  also  recognize  the  Important  position 
of  small  businesfi  in  the  scrJe  of  a  sound 
American  economy  We  must  protect  the 
small  busineasman  fror:i  unfair  competition 
and  monopolistic  practices  He  must  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  with  competing 
enterprises  to  exp>and  his  capital  structure. 
We  recognize  the  need  for  adequate  merchant 
marine  as  a  principal  auxiliary  to  our  na- 
tional defense  program.  And  we  pledge  fur- 
ther to  wnrlc  for  a  plan  that  will  insure  that 
our  merchant  marine  will  be  kept  in  flrst- 
class  condition  through  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

On  the  vital  question  of  houslne,  the  Re- 
publican State  leglslatvire  has  shown  that  It 
cannot  airree  on  an  adequate  State  rent- 
eoetrol  proeram.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  conuols  be  cor.tinued  at  the  Federal 
level  until  such  time  as  the  housing  shortage 
18  remedied. 

We  demand  that  rent  control  be  continued 
to  protect  our  low  and  middle  lnc::me  eroups. 
The  falltire  of  the  Republican  legislatxire  to 
enact  this  and  ether  necessary  measures  for 
the  public  welfare  places  it  In  a  class  with 
the  "do  nothing"  Eightieth  Congrese  And 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  happened  to 
the  E:Khile'.h  Confress. 

When  you  draw  your  platform.  I  ask  you 
not  to  ignore  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the 
Republican  legislature.  The  rent  control 
fiasco  represent.^  only  a  fractma  of  the  sins 
committed  in  the  name  of  the  Republican 
caucus 

They  have  failed  to  raise  your  unemploy- 
ment and  cash  sickness  benefits  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

They  have  given  ycu  a  major  scandal  in 
the  administration  of  workers"  funds  And 
they  have  failed  to  enact  le;?lslatlcn  to  pre- 
vent such  scandals  In  the  future 

They  have  surrendert-d  the  legislative  p>cw- 
ers  of  government  and  have  given  you  gov- 
ernment  by  authority  rather  than   by  law. 

They  hare  made  a  patronage  grab  for 
Sandy  H  x  k,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  a  State 
park  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  New 
Jersey 

In  the  name  of  economy,  they  have  elim- 
inated the  Stare  board  of  tenement  h  :use 
supervUion.     Thl«  w  juld  subject  lup^rvislon 


of  tenements  to  local  political  pressvire  and 
place  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  cities  of 
cur  State. 

Yet  they  have  failed  to  achieve  the  econ- 
omy they  promised  through  reorganization 
of  State  executive  departments.  Where 
now  are  the  million  dollar  savings  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  rc.*Ulzed  through  this 
re^irganiration? 

Yes,  they  preach  economy.  But  what 
happened  when  they  were  offered  a  real 
chance  to  economise  by  getting  rid  of  New 
Jerseys  nineteenth  century  motor  vehicle 
acency  system?  They  didn't  do  anything 
about  It.  because  the  agencies  were  a  source 
of  Republican  patronasre.  So  you  stand  in 
line  now  to  buy  your  license  plates,  instead 
of  maillni;  your  application  as  they  do  In 
other  State*. 

In  the  Conrfress.  we  Democrats  voluntarily 
undertook  to  liberalize  our  procedure  for 
the  introduction  and  ccnsideratlon  of  bills. 
Not  ao  the  Republican  caucus.  The  only  way 
to  rid  yourselves  of  this  evil  Is  to  rid  your- 
selves of  Republicans  and  elect  a  Democratic 
legislature.  That  you  can — and  will  do — 
next  year 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form this  year  We  must  elect — and  re- 
elect— a  Democratic  delegation  to  represent 
New  Jersey  In  Congress. 

The  program  we  have  laid  out  calls  for 
more  competition  and  less  monopoly,  for 
more  opportunity  for  really  free  enterprise. 
for  more  practice  of  genuine  democracy  in 
the  economic  and  political  fields,  for  more 
income,  wages  and  insurance  and  lower  ex- 
penditures for  doles  and  relief. 

Tlie  election  of  President  Truman  and  a 
nominal  Democratic  majority  in  Coneresa 
was  a  great  victory.  But  It  was  net  a  thor- 
cugh  defeat  for  the  enemies  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal.  In  electing  Harry  S. 
Truman  we  escaped  Dewey  apd  disaster. 

What  did  we  win?  We  made  important 
gains.  We  won  time.  We  won  time  to  carry 
on  the  forelgn-ald  program,  to  Initiate  the 
arms-aid  pro<^ram.  to  renew  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  without  cheese  paring  and 
outright  sabotage  by  powerful  leaders  of  re- 
action in  the  Republican  Party. 

We  won  time  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date liberal  forces  in  the  country  so  that, 
this  year,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
the  tisual  apathy  of  off-year  elections  can 
be  overcome  and  Fair  Deal  strength  in- 
creased in  the  November  elections. 

If  we  do  our  Job  in  this  convention  and 
In  the  coming  campaign,  all  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  will  know  who  blocked  major 
parts  of  the  Fair  Deal  program,  and  why. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  will  know  the 
Importance  of  the  entire  Fair  Deal  program 
to  the  winning  of  the  peace. 

We  have  based  our  platform  upon  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1948,  on  the  Fair 
Deal  program  proposed  by  our  President. 
H.-irry  S.  Truman,  on  the  program  for  which 
the  American  people  voted  in  1948. 

Let  us  have  our  own  voice  of  America  tell 
the  truth  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  as 
President  Truman  has  proposed  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  that,  and  If  our  party  does  the 
work  cf  promoting  registration  and  getting 
out  the  Democratic  vote  and  the  independ- 
ent vote.  New  Jersey  virlll  send  a  strengthen- 
ing fair  deal  Democratic  delegation  to  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  And  we  will  have 
done  our  part  in  putting  the  Fair  Deal,  the 
whole  Pair  Deal,  to  work  In  time  to  prevent 
depression  and,  let  us  hope,  in  time  to  win 
the  peace 

Full  production,  full  employment,  more 
democracy,  prosperity  and  International  co- 
operation. 

By  these  facts,  as  we  make  them  facts, 
•hall  we  win  a  lasting  peace  among  free 
men.  This  is  our  platform.  This  Is  our 
faith.     Bo  help  us  Godt 


Dollars  and  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mv.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  eailorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
3,  1950;  ' 

DOLL.'UtS  AND  AEMS 

The  major  tools  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
seeks  to  dovetail  strategy  and  statesmauship 
in  the  right  proportions  needed  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  cold  war  are  simple 
to  define.  They  are  leadership  and  brains. 
This  priority  we  have  not  yet  acknowledged. 
The  priorities  have  so  far  been  given  to 
dollars  and  arms,  and  on  balance  both  have 
done  as  much  harm  as  good. 

When,  (or  instance,  we  shoveled  dollars 
into  the  Philippines,  In  heu  of  the  materials 
we  could  not  wholly  deliver  as  promised  (or 
the  repair  of  war  damage,  we  Insured  ttie 
fiscal  spree  at  Manila  which  has  put  our 
former  ward  on  its  back,  and  by  the  same 
token  given  a  great  boost  to  the  Communist- 
led  Huks.  Our  dollars  are  fastening  on  the 
Asiatics  the  worst  of  all  curses,  1.  e.,  inflation. 
Inflation  helps  to  enthrone  the  money 
lender  and  the  speculator  in  keeping  the 
Asiatic  enslaved.  As  for  arms,  these  v,e  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  tatterdemalion  troops 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  we  thus  helped  to 
Insure  Chiang  Kai-shek's  collapse,  because 
those  arms  were  regarded  merely  as  counters 
In  a  game  of  panicky  and  fear-struck  sur- 
render. Thus  we  ended  up  by.  In  effect, 
arming  Communist  China.  No  better  worlt 
has  been  done  ty  Congress  than  to  deny  an 
arms-crazy  administration  the  authority  to 
send  our  lethal  weapons  anywhere  it  wished. 

In  Europe,  where  there  Is  more  sense  of 
responsibility  than  in  Asia,  dollars  so  far 
have  done  more  good  than  harm.  So  have 
the  arms — In  priming  national  self-respect 
a^.d  domestic  and  the  general  security.  But 
the  usefulness  of  both  is  beginning  to 
intoxicate  the  pvollcymakers  and  arouse  the 
Oliver  Twist  instincts  of  the  recipients  to 
such  an  extent  that  huge  levies  are  looming 
ahead  on  our  exchequer  and  our  arsenal. 
The  tendency  Is  to  say  if  x  dollars  and  r 
arms  have  been  usefvil,  then  ii  dollars  and 
IX  arms  will  be  even  more  useful.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  follow.  Think  of  the 
small  number  cf  Germans  that  were  re- 
quired to  overrun  the  Maglnot  line  and 
the  French  Army.  It  Is  time  to  think  less 
In  terms  of  dollars  ard  arms  and  more  In 
tprms  of  policy  and  the  nonmllltary  needs 
of  the  Atlantic  community.  The  serried 
might  of  Russia  should  not  be  cur  preoc- 
cupation. Cur  preoccupation  should  be  th« 
llstlessness  In  Eurojre.  In  Europe  the  ques- 
tioner Is  reminded  that  the  United  States 
is  In  danger  of  building  up  the  military 
machines  and  the  self-suflBclont  state  sys- 
tems that  on  two  occasions  have  t>een 
Europe's   undoing. 

Humpty  Dumpty  simply  cannot  be  put 
back  again.  The  fact  Is  that  neither  the 
east  nor  the  west  can  be  returned  to  the 
Old  World  system.  In  the  east  the  age  of 
Imperialism  is  dend.  and  American  support 
for  any  reesiablishraent  of  the  old  colonial 
system — as  in  Indochina  for  the  French — 
Is  foredoomed  to  failure.  As  for  Europe  the 
peoples  are  community-minded  and  aon- 
militarist.  and  their  contribution  to  delense 
will  be  nil  If  they  are  called  upon  mere;y  to 
save  their  antiquated  national  t.iate  systems. 
If,  therefore,  policy  making  must  start  with 
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the  realities,  here  they  are,  and  we  ought  to 
be  taking  a  new  look  at  the  requirements 
cf  realizing  such  concepts  as  will  fulfill  the 
people's  aspirations.  People  only  defend 
wholeheartedly  what  they  believe  In. 

Ferrcro.  the  great  Italian  historian,  con- 
cluded a  study  of  foreign  policy  In  the  last 
century  with  this  observation: 

"One  of  the  gravest  mistakes  committed 
by  human  indolence  is  the  belief  that  order 
Is  best  preserved  by  keeping  it  as  It  stands. 
It  can  only  be  preserved  by  continually  re- 
constructing It.  The  only  real  guardians 
£re  those  who  reconstruct  It.  •  •  •  Noth- 
ing is  so  rare  as  a  great  constructive  mind." 

Nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  great  constructive 
mind!  The  truth  cf  Ferrero's  observation 
is  borne  out  by  postwar  history.  Our  re- 
cital Is  the  proof.  If  in  war  the  first  prin- 
ciple Is  to  impose  \otu-  will  on  the  enemy, 
the  first  principle  of  peace  Is  to  discover 
a  unifying  Idea,  and  pursue  It. 

A  unifying  Idea  in  the  world  of  today 
would  be  a  comprehensive  emigration-immi- 
gration policy  of  relieving  Europe's  popula- 
tion pressure  and  of  resettling  surpluses  In 
such  open  spaces,  as,  say,  Australia,  Oceania, 
and  Brazil.  Here  Is  something  new,  some- 
thing that  could  capture  men's  Imagination, 
something  that  would  unify,  something  In 
which  a  host  of  nations  east  and  west  have 
a  common  interest,  something  that  would 
create  a  diversion  from  the  present  descent 
into  war.  All  there  needs  to  be  is  a  favor- 
able climate  for  brains  and  the  assertion  of 
the  statesmanship  requisite  for  their  mobili- 
zation. Any  fool  can  throw  dollars  and  arms 
around. 
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Prompt  Adoption  of  ITO  Charter  Essen- 
tial to  Success  of  American  Foreign 
Economic    Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  l 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  cf  April  24, 
1950,  stre.ssing  the  importance  of  adop- 
tion of  the  ITO  Charter  to  the  success 
of  American  foreign  economic  policy: 
The  ITO  in  Total  Diplomacy 

Congress  could  do  much.  If  it  would,  to 
strengthen  American  leadership  in  the  world, 
to  aid  the  economic  unification  of  Europe, 
and  to  assure  western  prosperity  by  heeding 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  plea  for  the  ITO. 

ITO  Is  the  short  name  for  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  the  blueprints  for 
which  were  completed  In  a  United  Nations 
conference  in  Habana  in  1948. 

This  was  an  American-sponsored  project. 
Its  central  philosophy  is  99.44  percent  pure 
American.  It  alms  to  serve  free  enterprise 
as  against  state  controls  over  trade.  It  as- 
serts American  faith  In  an  e.xpandlng  instead 
of  a  contracting  world  economy. 

Its  thesis  was  accepted  with  varying  de- 
grees of  enthusiasm,  some  not  far  above 
freezing,  amone  the  governments  represented 
at  H.ibana.  But  after  months  of  efforts  the 
basic  ideas  were  preserved  In  a  world  trade 
charter.  The  approval  of  this  charter  for 
the  United  States  now  rests  with  Congress. 

Secretary  Acheson  urges  adoption  of  the 
ITO  project  by  Congress  soon.  We  second 
the  motion.  "There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  delay. 


The  no  charter  may  be  likened  to  a  set 
of  traffic  rules  for  world  trade.  Today  bo 
many  countries  engage  in  protective  devices, 
like  tariffs  (which  are  not  the  worst  of 
them),  and  import  quotas,  and  money  con- 
trols, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  in- 
dividual traders  to  reach  agreements  for 
increasing  world  trade.  The  individual's  in- 
terest is  often  thwarted  not  only  by  reason- 
able regulations  but  by  a  conflict  among  the 
aims  which  governments  pursue. 

If  this  is  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ITO.  so  far  from  being  "socialism,"  as  is 
sometimes  charged,  is  really  an  effort  to  euro 
socialistic  controls  which  arise  at  the  na- 
tional level.  The  best  attack  on  these  now 
is  through  International  agreement. 

Americans  in  particular — but  all  other  peo- 
ples with  a  stake  in  the  ITO,  too — should 
never  mlscontrue  the  charter  as  a  body  of 
rules  designed  to  add  new  controls  over 
trade.  It  Is  designed  to  reduce  those  now  in 
e.xistence.  Where  they  cannot  be  reduced 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  charter  pur- 
poses to  harmonize  them.  It  would  thus 
prevent  the  destructive  effects  of  national 
controls  which  clash  with  each  other,  often 
unnecessarily. 

Yes,  to  be  sure.  Congress  has  other  matters 
pressing  upon  it  these  days.  But  it  always 
has.  It  Ehould  recognize  that  the  IIO  can 
play  a  big  part  in  the  "total  diplomacy"  now 
needed  to  unify  the  West  against  commu- 
nism.    For  that  reason  ITO  deserves  priority. 

Adoption  of  this  program  by  the  United 
States  will  go  far  to  reassure  other  nations 
about  the  purposes  of  American  economic 
policy.  This  should  not  be  a  policy  of  drastic 
global  deflation.  In  which  those  peoples  hard- 
est hit  by  war  would  be  expected  to  add 
sacrifice  to  sacrifice  interminably  by  cutting 
down  living  standards  and  reducing  Imports 
in  order  to  keep  world  trade  in  balance.  It 
should  help  to  balance  world  trade  at  a  high 
level  which  will  stipport  ma.ximum  employ- 
ment both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  reliable  sign  that  this  is  indeed  Amer- 
ican policy  would  do  much  to  offset  the  ap- 
peals of  communism  in  Europe.  It  would 
help  to  heal  the  distrust  which  the  working 
masses  there  sometimes  show  America. 

But  even  without  this  Important  recom- 
mendation, the  ITO  program  justifies  Itself 
as  a  realistic  adjustment  between  present 
trade  realities  and  world  hopes  for  more 
orderly  trade  practices  and  their  benefits  to 
workers  and  employers,  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 


American  Leg^ion  and  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Relative  to  Reorganization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  califobnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
Charles  R.  Tyson,  legislative  chairman  of 
Los  Peliz  Post,  No.  527,  American  Le- 
gion, Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  a  very 
comprehensive  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  Report  relative 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration.  Because  of  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  extendins  this  complete 
report  in  the  Record,  I  have  made  a 
condensation  of  his  summary  in  which 
he  states  that  not  all  of  the  veterans  are 


opposed   to   the   reorganization   of   the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
The  condensation  follows: 

As  you  all  know,  I  have  served  the  Legion 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  con- 
stantly during  the  past  30  years.  I  have 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  Its  Inception  and  have 
battled  It  successfully  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents.  I  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  most  bitter  battle  during  the 
Economy  Act  of  1933.  At  that  time  I  was 
senice  o.'Scer  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  DAV  and  the  Legion.  I  saw 
the  havoc  c:eated  by  that  Infamous  act. 
We  had  m.any  deaths  In  Arizona  brought  on 
by  despair,  worry,  and  loss  of  income,  which 
was  too  much  for  seriously  Ul  veterans  to 
cope  with.  At  that  time,  during  the  spring 
of  1933,  at  my  own  expense,  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, carrj-lng  with  me  a  suitcase  full  of 
claims  and  cases.  I  appeared,  personally, 
before  the  appeal  group  in  behalf  of  these 
claims  and  within  30  days  had  nearly  all 
adjudicated  favorably. 

Serving  and  believing  In  the  cause  of  the 
war  veteran  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  must  be  done  to  straighten 
out  the  affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. If  experience  is  any  Indication  of  what 
we  are  to  expect,  then  my  30  years  experience 
tells  me  that  we  haven't  seen  anything  yet. 
cf  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  VA  and 
and  veterans  as  a  whQle.  It  was  10  years  and 
more,  after  the  first  World  War  untU  the 
peak  load  of  disabled  was  arrived  at.  In 
my  mind's  eye,  I  can  picture  what  we  caii 
expect  as  to  the  psossible  peak  load  when 
10  years  have  passed  from  the  date  of  the 
Second   World  War. 

All  veteran  organization  units  are  crying 
for  more  money,  more  men,  and  more  space 
to  carry  the  load  of  service.  Year  by  year 
we  are  asked  to  contribute  more  and  more 
and  still  it  is  never  enough.  The  time  has 
come  when  v.-e  must  weigh  the  ultimate  cost 
to  ourselves  and  the  country.  We  know  now 
that  the  VA  Is  not  doing  the  right  Job. 
We  also  know  that  the  Legion  and  other 
organizations  are  understaffed  to  maintain 
proper  service.  Because  of  these  things  the 
veteran  is  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and 
many  worthy  cases  are  denied  compensation 
and  or  service  connection  because  of  these 
deficiencies. 

If  the  Hoover  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  even  partly  right,  then  we  should 
see  to  it  that  those  parts  are  carried  out. 
It  Is  up  to  all  of  us.  IndlviduaUy  and  col- 
lectively, to  T^Tlte  our  Representatives  in 
Congress  how  we  feel  on  the  matter  and 
not  let  hysteria  sway  our  Judgment,  Final- 
ly, let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a  political 
Issue.  Our  only  ex-President,  Herbert 
Hoover,  was  called  to  do  this  Job  by  the 
President  and  Congress  and  he  should  not 
be  maligned  and  held  up  to  rldictile.  He 
was  only  one  of  12  outstanding  men,  evenly 
divided  politlcaUy,  and  had  the  advice  and 
help  of  300  experts. 
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include  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
made  by  Mr  J.  Howgra  Marshall,  presi- 
dent ol  the  A&hland.  Ky  .  Oil  &:  ReruiiUg 
Co..  arxd  chairmjoi  of  the  board  of  the 
Ohio   Valley   Improvement   Association. 
The  OVIA  IS  an  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen m  the  Ohio  Valley,  including 
citirens  of  P^nn^yivAnia.  West  Virvimia. 
Ohio,    and    Kentucky.      .At    their   fifty- 
fourth  annual  convention  in  Pittsburgh 
on  March  31  th.s  organization  for  the 
first  time  vent  on  record  m  favor  of  the 
St.   Lawrence  seaway.     Mr.   Marshall  s 
statement,  printed  in  the  a.ssociation  s 
monthly  news  bulletin,  irives  the  reasons 
for  their  position: 
St.  LkWT-ENCi   ScJiWAT   NEcr&srrr.   Massh-ux 

HCXDS 

Tbe  Bvstem  of  water  lAClllti«  as  provided 
by  the  Great  L»ke«  and  tnlard  waterways 
which  gave  the  great  steel  Indtistry  of  the 
Ifldwcct  and  other  areas,  as  veU.  low -cost 
trazwportatlon  for  bulk  commodities  such  as 
cr«.  aeU  the  patierri  by  which  the  treasured 
-red  dirf  of  Labrador  ar.d  Venezuela  will 
b?  made  available  for  the  blast  furnaces  of 
mid-America  la  the  future. 

This  Is  the  studied  opinion  of  J.  Howard 
Marshall,  president  cS  the  Ashland  OU  & 
Refining  Co..  at  A&hland.  Kt  .  and  a  chair- 
man of  the  board  cf  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Assoclaricn.  Inc. 

IfarshaU  announced  recently  that  the 
OVIA  u  definitely  supporting  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  the 
primary  means  of  brlngine  the  Labrador- 
Quebec  ore  to  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
Midwert 

With  Mescibl  or^  resources  diminishing 
and  bereftciation  of  30  percent  taconite  the 
only  apparent  alternative  in  Minnesota,  the 
building  of  the  seaway  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial toward  the  protection  cf  the  vast  steel- 
xnaklng  investments  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. Marshall  asserts. 

As  a  shipper  of  petroleum  products.  Mar- 
shall has  seen  the  consistent  growth  in  use 
of  the  Ohlo-Ml&slssippl  River  system,  as  well 
as  other  Inland  waterways  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  not  only  bulky  raw  materials  but 
distribution  of  finished  goods  as  well. 

As  a  restilt  he  sees  In  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  project  the  most  reasonable  method 
of  bringing  to  the  already  existing  docks  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes  the  Lab- 
rador-Quebec ore  frr  distribution  to  the  mills 
of  CleYeland,  Pittsburgh,  Youngstcwn, 
Wheeling,  Warren,  Sh.iron.  Canton.  HamU- 
ton,  Mlddletown  and  various  other  produc- 
tion areas. 

Various  military  men  have  pointed  to  the 
Importance  of  the  inland  locations  of  the 
Nation's  large  maker.s  of  steel,  so  vital  In 
time  of  war.  and  have  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  Inland  waterways  to  maintenance 
of  these  locations 

In  some  other  respects  thrse  present  loca- 
tions are  adranta^^eous,  also.  t}ecause  most 
of  the  iron  and  steel  producers  are  close  to 
sources  of  most  of  th"  raw  materials  they 
need,  including  coal  and  fluxing  stone. 

For  nearly  100  years  the  Lake  Superior 
region  has  produced  most  of  the  Iron  ore 
uaed  In  the  United  States.  In  this  area  are 
several  large  iron  ore  ranges,  the  biggest 
being  the  Mesabi,  which  has  produced  moie 
than  a  bUlion  and  a  half  tons  of  ore. 

Most  of  this  ore  has  been  taken  from 
buj;e  open  pits  by  mechanical  shcvels  and 
shipped  largely  on  Great  LcJies  ore  boats. 
The  average  analysis  of  this  ore  is  now  51 
percent,  the  figure  having  dropped  down 
through  the  years 

Much  of  the  high-grade  ere  has  been  used 
during  the  last  century  during  which  the 
Nation  fotight  two  major  wars.  If  the  coun- 
try should  continue  to  consume  or  at  the 
war  rate,  some   writers  estimate,  tbe   Lake 


Superior   reirton   may   have   sufficient   high- 
grade  ore  for  only  20  to  25  years. 

Tot   this   reason.    Marshall    holds,   the   St. 
Lawrence  seaway  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 


Hoover  UN  Proposal  Prompts  Protests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  m:ch:g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speal;er,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Mary 
Hornaday.  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

HoovD  UN  PaoPOS.u,  Phompts  Psotzsi 
(By  Mary  Hornaday) 

Nrw  YoKK— Herbert  Hoover's  plea  for  reor- 
g^inlzatlon  cf  the  United  Nations  without  the 
Communist  nations  has  brought  a  vigorous 
joint  protest  from  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations  and  United  World 
Fe:!eraUsts,  Inc. 

While  John  Foster  Dulles,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  others  were  blasting  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  April  28  proposal  to  news- 
paper jTUbllshers  that  the  western  world 
withdraw  Into  Its  own  strong  shell,  Clark  M. 
Eichelberger,  AAUN  director,  and  Alan  Cran- 
ston, U'WF  president,  announced  that  they 
would  mcbilize  their  approximately  100,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States  to 
fight  Mr.  Hoover's  suggestion. 

While  praising  Mr.  Hoover's  integrity,  Mr. 
Eichelbercer  said  his  proposal  to  'polarize" 
th3  UN,  furring  countries  like  India  and  In- 
donesia to  choose  between  eastern  and  west- 
ern ideologies  was  'brutal"  and  indicative  of 
"smug  self-righteotisness." 

HANDS    JOINED   TOt    FIBST    TlMK 

In  denouncing  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal, 
which  they  said  mleht  be  a  "trial  balloon" 
for  Isolationism,  the  AAUN  and  United  World 
Federalists  joined  hands  for  the  first  time. 

Mr  Cranston  said  his  organization,  which 
heretofore  has  put  major  emphasis  on  a  pro- 
gram for  expanding  the  UN  into  a  world  gov- 
ernment. Is  now  turning  its  attention  more 
to  keeping  the  UN  from  going  under  entirely. 

The  AAUN  and  the  U'WF  in  the  past  have 
been  considered  rivals  for  the  support  of 
American  internationalists,  but  Mr.  Hoover's 
attack,  described  by  the  two  m»»n  as  the 
most  serious  yet  made  on  the  UN,  brought 
the  two  leaders  together  at  a  press  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Eichelberger  said  It  was  a  "cruel  thing 
for  Mr.  Hnover  to  believe  that  we  can  force 
the  world  to  choose  sides."  He  added:  "If 
we  can  give  the  world  the  leadership  it  needs, 
we  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  holding 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  world." 

He  said  further  that  he  "did  not  like  Rus- 
sia's tactics  any  more  than  anyone  else." 

INCSEASCD    WAK    PERU.    SEEN 

Mr.  Cranston  ventured  the  forecast  that 
If  Russia  "U  driven  out  of  the  UN  by  the 
method  Mr.  Hoover  suggests.  It  wUl  Increase 
the  dan(<er  of  war  In  the  world." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  In  his  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that 
his  plan  for  a  RusRlaless  UN  was  "not  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  a  military  alliance"  but 
a  "proposal  to  redeem  the  concept  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  high  purpose  for  which 
It  was  created.  It  Is  a  proposal  for  moral 
and  spiritual  cooperation  of  Ood-f earing 
free  nations." 

At  the  present  time  the  UN  is  functioning 
to  a  large  extent  without  Russia  because  of 


its  dlssatl'ifftctlon  with  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  the  majority  to  seat  the  delega-lon 
from  Communist  China 

Mr.  Cranston  pointed  out  that  Ru-^nla's 
recent  note  in  the  UN  changing  its  position 
on  the  Internationalization  of  Jerusalem 
showed  It  was  still  participating  and  Mr. 
Eichelberger  made  the  wild  prediction  .hat 
the  Chinese  delegation  situation  woulc.  be 
straightened  rut  this  summer  and  Ri  ssla 
would  participate  in  next  fall's  General  As- 
sembly. 

MORATORIUM    SOUGHT 

Both  men  said  it  was  their  personal  -lew, 
not  yet  backed  by  their  boards,  that  the  UN 
should  seat  the  Chinese  Communists  If  and 
when  their  government  became  stable. 

A  plea  for  a  moratorium  on  all  the  rough 
tnlk  between  the  east  and  the  west  dvirlng 
UN  Secretary  Trygve  Lie's  trip  to  Europe  and 
contemplated  visit  to  Moscow  was  made  by 
Mr.  Eichelberger. 

Instead  of  following  Mr.  Hoover's  advice, 
be  said,  he  would  like  to  see  the  world  turn 
to  "total  diplomacy  based  not  on  a  cold 
war  but  on  buUding  up  the  United  Nat.ons. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  United  Nat  ons. 
the  world  today  would  have  disintegrated 
beyond  repair.  We  must  somehow  hold  our 
forces  together  in  conversation  with  the  laith 
that  agreement  can  be  reached." 


Canada  Wants  St.  Lawrence  Seawf^y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project — House 
Joint  Resolution  271 — and  I  can  say 
without  qualification  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  support  of  this  important  ])roj- 
ect.  The  facts  also  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Canada  are  just  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  its  construction.  In  this 
connection,  the  March  1950  edition  of 
the  London  Times  Survey  of  Canadr.  and 
World  Trade  carries  an  article  by  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Transport,  the  Honor- 
able Lionel  Chevrier,  K.  C,  which  points 
out  the  importance  of  the  seaway  to  Can- 
ada's future.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  this  article  from  the  London 
Times  entitled  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Plans": 

St.  Lawrence  Seawat  Pians 
(By  the  Honorable  Lionel  Chevrier.  K.  C) 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  provided 
the  route  for  the  early  explorers  of  North  ■ 
America  in  their  search  for  a  passage  o  the 
western  sea  and  the  riches  of  the  Far  East. 
When,  instead  of  this,  they  found  th;  vast 
western  plains  extending  for  1,200  miles  to 
the  foothills  of  th  Rockies,  little  dn,  they 
realize  that  the  waters  they  had  traversed 
would  someday  become  the  busiest  Inland 
waterway  in  the  world,  serving  an  aret  that 
would  surpass  In  wealth  the  lands  which 
they  were  seeking,  and  that  the  vast  prairies 
beyond  would  within  a  few  centuries  b« 
called  the  granary  of  the  world. 

MOVEMENT  WESTSVARD 

The    Improvement    of    this    Inland    route, 
which    Included    the    surmounting    of    the 
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natural  barriers  to  free  navigation,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  steady  movement  of 
population  westward,  and  the  idea  of  a  sea- 
way to  bring  the  benefits  of  water  transpor- 
tation Into  the  very  center  of  the  continent 
stirred  the  Imagination  of  men  of  vision 
many  years  before  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  The  history  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  canals  an."  the  deepening 
of  the  navigation  channels  is  a  history  of 
the  industrial  growth  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, and  without  a  doubt  this  growth,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  Northern  States  south 
of  the  boundary,  and  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  West  have  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  existence  of  this  waterway. 

The  improvement  of  the  waterway  has 
been  carried  on  continuously  until  at  the 
present  time  a  35-foot  channel  is  available 
throughout  the  1.100  miles  of  the  Gulf  and 
lower  St.  Lawrence  up  to  Montreal,  a  14-foot 
canal  system  overcomes  the  obstructions  to 
navigation  In  the  115  miles  of  river  from 
Montreal  to  Prescott,  and  a  27-foot  depth  of 
channel  Is  available  in  the  remaining  67 
miles  of  river  from  Prescott  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  harrier  to  navigation  betw*3n  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie  presented  by  the  Falls  and 
rapids  of  the  Niagara  River  is  overcome  by 
the  Wclland  ship  canal  of  25-foot  depth 
completed  by  Canada  In  1932  to  replace  a 
14-foot  canal.  Abo\e  Lake  Erie  the  United 
States  has  deepened  the  rivers  connecting 
the  upper  lakes  so  th  it  at  the  present  time  a 
depth  of  21  feet  Is  available  In  up-bound 
channels  and  25  feet  In  down-bound  chan- 
nels. 

LIFE   LINE   OF  THE   ALLIES 

The  Importance  of  these  channels  to  the 
economic  life  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  obvious  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
annual  tonnage  carried  between  the  upper 
lakes  has  been  over  110,000  during  each 
of  the  la.st  2  years  and  exceeded  120.000 
in  1942.  The  larger  part  of  this  traffic  is  iron 
ore  eastbound  from  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  coal  westbound.  These  channels 
were  very  aptly  called  the  life  line  of  the 
allies  during  the  last  war.  as  the  production 
of  the  weapons  of  war  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Slates  depended  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  maintenance  of  navigation  throughout 
their  length. 

E..HLT    visio.vs 

The  early  visions  of  a  seaway  did  not  In- 
clude the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power,  but  the  growth  of  the  industrial  cen- 
ters adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  on  both 
sides  of  the  International  Boundary  and  the 
advent  of  the  age  of  electricity  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  encrmcus  power  potentialities  of 
the  Niagara  and  St.  LawTence  Rivers.  Just 
as  the  Improvement  of  navigation  facilities 
has  been  a  gradual  process,  so  It  was  with 
the  power  resources  In  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
LawTence  Basin.  At  the  pre.sent  time  the 
total  installed  capacity  on  the  Canadian  side 
at  Niagara  totals  1,230,500  horsepower.  On 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  an  installation  of  ap- 
proximately 1,100.000  horsepower  is  now 
availatle,  of  which  about  1,010,000  is  In  Ca- 
nada. 

The  present  plan  for  a  seaway  may  be  said 
to  date  from  1920,  when  the  Governments 
(  f  Canada  cud  the  Uuitsd  Suites  asked  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  a  body  set 
up  under  the  terms  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909.  to  recommend  to  the  two 
Governments  a  plan  that  will  secure  from 
the  water",  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  their 
maximum  efficiency  In  navigation  and 
power.  The  International  commission  re- 
ported in  1921  and  recommended  the  con- 
fi ruction  of  what  has  since  become  known  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Since  1921  e>icusive  engineering  studies 
ha.e  been  carried  out  and  the  plans  proposed 
for  na.igatlon  Improvement  and  power  de- 
velopment has  been  changed  many  times. 
This  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  continual  change  in  the  physi- 


cal conditions  along  the  waterway  and  the 
growth  in  the  demand  for  power. 

AGREEMENT     WITH     UNITED     STATES 

In  1932  representatives  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  signed  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  seaway.  Although 
this  treaty  received  a  majority  vote  for  rati- 
fication In  the  United  States  Senate,  it  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
In  1941  an  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions was  signed  providln?  for  the  completion 
of  the  seaway  from  Montreal  to  the  head 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  development  of 
the  total  power  resources  in  the  International 
Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  LawTence  River — 
that  section  of  the  river  which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  bet'.veeu  the  two  countries, 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress which,  if  passed,  will  provide  for  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  and  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  a  project 
which  will,  without  a  doubt,  have  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  the  economy  of  our  country. 

The  project  proposed  contains  provision 
for  "navigation  requiring  a  controlling  chan- 
nel depth  of  27  feet  with  a  depth  of  30 
feet  over  all  lock  sills,  from  the  head  cf  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Montreal  Harbor."  The 
locks  will  conform  with  those  of  the  existing 
Wel'.and  Ship  Canal  with  chambers  859  feet 
In  length  and  80  feet  In  width.  The  depth 
on  all  lock  sills  and  over  all  permanent 
structures  will  be  30  feel,  which  means  that 
deepening  in  the  future  to  that  depth  will 
entail  dredging  only. 

On  completion  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments the  total  length  of  canal  navigation 
along  the  1.200  miles  from  Montreal  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  will  be  limited  to  about 
48  miles  and  the  number  of  locks  will  be 
reduced  from  30,  as  at  present,  to  only  15. 

The  project  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Is  a  combined  navigation 
and  jxiwer  project  which  will  result  in  a 
total  power  installation  of  2.200.000  horse- 
power at  one  site.  This  will  be  equally 
divided  between  Caaiida  and  the  United 
States  and  will  furnish  approximately  10.000.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  a  year — more 
than  that  available  from  any  single  power 
development   In  the  world. 

ADDITIONAL    POWER 

In  addition  to  the  power  to  be  developed 
In  the  International  section  a  further  3.200,- 
000  horsepower  is  available  In  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  St.  LawTcnce.  Approximately 
1.000  horsepower  of  this  is  already  developed. 

On  the  completion  of  the  seaway  the 
Great  Lakes  will  become  directly  connected 
to  the  open  seas  which  constitute  the  world's 
commercial  highways.  Deep-draft  lake 
freighters  will  car'-y  unbroken  cargoes  from 
the  upper  lakes  for  transshipment  at  Mon- 
treal and  other  tidewater  ports,  while  ocean 
vessels  will  be  brought  directly  to  the  cen- 
ters of  production  and  distribution  for  a  very 
large  part  of  Canada's  foreign  trade.  The 
Great  Lakes  will  become  the  Mediterranean 
of  North  America. 

The  Importance  to  British-Canadian  trade 
of  the  present  Great  Lakes  water  route  as  a 
feeder  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  has  long  been  established.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  route  for  another  1.200  miles 
inland — one-third  of  the  distance  acrass 
Canada — must  result  in  reducing  transporta- 
tion costs  on  commodities  such  as  grain, 
flour,  and  coal,  which  now  move  between  the 
two  countries. 

C0MM0NW^E.\LTH   VIEW 

The  world-wide  units  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth are  joined  together  by  the  oceans 
which  have  made  possible  the  development 
cf  the  various  member  nations  by  providing 
facilities  for  easy  and  cheap  transportation. 
The  external  trade  of  these  member  nations 
can  move  only  by  the  seaways  of  the  world. 
It  must  therefore  be  readily  appreciated  how 
important  it  Is  to  the  promotion  of  Interna- 


tional trade  that  deep-water  access  be  pro- 
vided to  the  great  producing  and  consuming 
areas  of  central  Canada. 

Tlie  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  be- 
ing so  dependent  on  deep-water  transporta- 
tion. It  Is  obvious  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  in  the 
territory  of  a  leading  member  nation,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  In  transportation 
costs.  Is  of  great  Importance  to  a  group  of 
nations  founded  on  and  bounded  by  the 
seven  seas. 

The  supply  of  a  large  block  of  relatively 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power  In  the  center 
of  the  Industrial  area  of  Canada  will  insure 
low  production  costs  In  the  Industries  com- 
peting with  similar  Industries  throughout 
the  world  and  wUl  at  least  retain  for  Canada 
her  envied  position  in  the  international 
trade  world. 


Today's  World  Mast  Be  Chrutian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF   wa£H;ngton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
her  customary  logic  based  on  a  sound 
fundamental  knowledge,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Ch\sk 
Going  Wcodhouse,  of  Connecticut,  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
contemporary  social  thought  in  an  ar- 
ticle. Today's  World  Must  Be  Christian, 
published  in  the  April  1950,  issue  of  the 
Church  Woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  includ?  the  article  by  Mrs. 
WooDHOusE  in  the  Record. 

Today's  World  Must  Be  Christian 

(By  Congresswoman  Chase  Going  Wood- 
hocse,  Connecticut) 

The  hydrogen  bomb  is  only  the  latest  step 
In  the  series  of  almost  miraculous  scientific 
developments  which.  In  the  last  half  century, 
have  so  radically  changed  the  physical  face 
of  the  Western  World  and  raisfd  our  standard 
of  living.  These  material  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  engenaered  by  the  work 
of  the  natural  scientists  are  very  evident. 
We  recognize  them,  accept  their  advantages, 
but  to  too  large  a  degree  we  utterly  fall  to 
reco^lze  or  accept  .heir  social  Implications. 

These  implications  may  be  summed  up 
very  briefly  in  one  sentence.  Science  has 
forced  us  to  face  a  decision:  either  we  really 
accept  the  Christian  ethic  and  base  our  be- 
havior as  Individuals  and  as  nations  upon 
It,  or  we  face  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion. Tliat  is  a  hard  fact  and  one  we  can- 
not dodge.  There  is  no  argument  in  saying 
we  are  already  Christians.  We  are,  but  too 
much  in  form  only.  Today  the  outward  form 
and  ceremonial  Is  not  enough.  Sect,  doc- 
trine, dogma,  theolo;gy,  hierarchy — all  there 
I  am  not  discussing.  I  am  discussing  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  philosophy  of 
brotherly  love  and  .  of  tolerance — in  brief, 
the  Christian  ethic. 

Why  is  the  full  acceptance  of  basic  ethic 
more  Important  today  than  In  previous  dec- 
ades or  previous  centuries?  It  is  because 
the  scientists  while  unlocking  great  poten- 
tialities for  richer  living  have  also  made  us 
highly  Interdependent.  No  one  Individual, 
no  one  nation  is  a  free  ajjent.  No  one  indi- 
vidual, no  one  nation  can  live  in  isolation. 
We  are  all  joined  together  In  what  must  be 
a  great  cooperative  enterprise  if  any  of  us 
are  to  tave  the  security  of  peace  and  plenty. 
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If  W9  do  not  so  )oln  to^ethw'.  the  result*  may 
b«  economic  disaster  and  eventually  war 

Let  us  IvH  k  first  at  the  domestic  scene.    Not 

so  many  years  afro  the  ^n^at  majcirtty  of  the 

faralltea    of    this    country    lived    on    farms. 

Each  family  was  more  or  leaa  Independent. 

Each  grew  and  preserved  Its  own  fo^^d.  spun 

Ita  own  wool,  wove  Ma  own  cloth,  made  Its 

own  clothes.    There  were  very  few  commodl- 

tiea  which  the  farm  family  had  to  buy  from 

outatde.    Each  family  m<  re  or  less  controlled 

Its  own  welfare      The  hard-working,  thrifty 

family  gut  m;  J>e  shiftless  did  not.    In  each 

case   the   results   sprant;    from    the   family's 

own  attitude  and  efli-rt  or  lack  of  effort. 

Today  the  situation  is  very  different.  The 
majcrtty  of  families  are  supported  by  one  or 
more  wafe  earners.  The  wage  earner  Is  de- 
pendent on  his  Job.  The  Job  Is  available  only 
when  economic  conditions  arc  good  \.hlcb 
means  when  other  factories  than  the  one  In 
which  he  works  are  running,  when  other  peo- 
ple have  Jobs  and  have  money  to  purchase 
the  many  different  commodities  and  serv- 
ices offered  on  the  market 

Even  the  farmer  is  no  longer  Independent. 
He  must  sell  his  wheat,  his  milk,  his  eges.  I  is 
chickens,  his  beel.  his  cotton,  or  whatever  he 
gro«a.  on  the  market.  Only  when  the  urb.in 
wafe  earner  has  a  Job  at  good  wai;es  can  the 
farmer  sell  at  a  good  price. 

It  takes  only  a  most  cursory  view  of  cur 
economic  life  to  see  to  what  a  great  extent 
we  a.'e  all  interrelated,  to  see  how  the  well 
being  of  all  determines  the  well  being  of  each. 

There  Is  no  lone-term  cleavace  of  Interest 
between  labor  and  capital  Unless  labor  Is 
fully  employed  at  good  wages  the  produc".  of 
capital  cannot  be  scld  at  a  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  capital  makes  a  profit 
there  wUl  not  be  p^anl  expansion  and  there 
win  not  be  Jobs  for  the  on-coming  youth 

There  Is  no  sense  to  labor-management 
confll  ,-t  Each  side  gains  from  working  with 
the  other  Only  together  can  they  move  for- 
ward to  real  prosperity 

Good  wa^es.  social  security,  provision  for 
old  age.  decent  housing,  adequate  health  care, 
school  lunches — all  the  programs  which  make 
for  healthy,  vlgorotis  happy  workers  aid  not 
only  the  workers,  btn  through  larger  and 
more  efficient  production,  they  aid  manage- 
ment and  the  entire  community. 

In  our  highly  m-chanized  urban  Industrial 
aociety.  where  each  worker  Is  a  specialist,  we 
must  work  u>gether  In  brotherly  cooperation 
or  else  we  fall.  Economic  depression,  booms 
ana  busts  are  not  necessary  They  bring 
mlaery  to  some.  Insecurity  to  all.  Coopera- 
tion can  bring  stable  prosperity  and  adequate 
sectirlty  to  farmers.  Industrial  workers,  man- 
ager aiul  owners. 

The  same  sittiatlon  occurs  In  the  Interna- 
tional field.  Two  World  Wars  In  the  past 
four  decades  should  have  taught  us  that  na- 
tions too  are  Interdependent  The  United 
States  had  no  desire  to  be  embroiled  In  war, 
and  yet  twice  against  our  will  In  the  life- 
time of  our  adult  papulation  we  have  been 
drawn  Into  conflicts. 

President  Truman's  point  4  proirram  rec- 
ognizes this  brotherhood  of  nations.  No 
country  can  be  backward.  Its  people  hungry, 
sick.  Ill-clothed.  Ignorant  without  effect  on 
us  Our  only  Insurance  against  a  fatal  war 
with  communistic  totalitarianism  Is  a  pro- 
gram which  win  result  in  having  the  great 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  with 
sufficient  economic  development  so  that  these 
people  will  have  a  decent  standard  of  living 
and  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  denKXTatlc  government. 

It  will  r.ot  be  enough  to  send  food  for 
European  recovery,  to  send  technical  experts 
under  point  4  program  to  the  Near  East  and 
other  areas.  We  must  understand  that  a  free 
flow  of  goods  from  country  to  country  Is 
essential  to  souiul  economic  development  and 
economic  stabllUy  We  will  have  to  continue 
our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  policy.  For- 
eign trade  cannot  be  conditioned  on  a  one- 


way street.  We  must  permit  gtxxls  to  cgme 
in  as  well  as  to  encourage  our  own  exports. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  working  to- 
gether in  a  way  never  before  known.  We 
can  be  proud  that  It  is  our  country  which 
has  taken  the  lead  In  this  movement  for 
world  cooperation.  We  have  backed  the 
United  Nations  We  have  shared  our  eco- 
nomic u  ■'alth  with  other  freedom-  and  peace- 
1(  vlng  nations,  and  many  of  us  feel  we  must 
go  even  further.  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  there  are  many  Members  and 
Senators  who  are  working  for  an  Atlantic 
union  and,  eventually,  for  a  world  federa- 
tion. Those  of  tis  In  this  group  know  that 
only  b:  such  close  cooperation  can  the  world 
have  peace 

Peace  Is  the  major  concern  of  the  world 
today.  The  alternatives  are  peace  or  destruc- 
tion, and  peace  can  be  achieved  only  through 
good  will,  only  through  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  principle  of  the  Christian 
ethic,  only  through  making  a  day-by-d<iy 
reality  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  our 
dealings  at  home  between  farmer  and  luban 
dweller,  between  labor  and  mauat;enient,  and 
in  our  dealings  abroad  with  other  nations. 
Today  we  must  be  practicing  Christians  or 
we  must  face  the  pe.  U  of  destruction. 


A  Taxi  Driver  Believes  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Jo.«eph 
C.  Har.sch,  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  April  25.  Mr. 
Harsch  is  chief  of  the  Washington  news 
bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  article  follows: 

State  of  the  Nation — A  Taxi  Dbi\-ek 

Bei.ie\es  in  Peace 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. — Joseph  Polowsky  Is  a  taxi 
driver  in  Chicago.  He  earns  a  living,  but  not 
exactly  a  princely  one.  Few  taxi  drivers  do. 
He  Is  like  thousands  of  other  young  taxi 
drivers  around  the  country  In  most  respects, 
but  he  differs  from  most  others  in  one  re- 
spect. He  takes  what  little  money  he  can 
spare  and  does  a  curiotis  thing  with  It.  He 
pays  for  having  an  Idea  of  his  printed  on 
paper,  and  he  pays  for  mailing  these  sheets, 
on  which  his  Idea  Is  printed,  around  the 
country  to  newspaper  offices,  and  finally  he 
comes  down  to  Washington  and  spends  his 
last  penny  trying  to  get  newspajiermen  and 
Congressmen  to  do  something  about  his  Idea 
on  this  day.  April  25. 

He  wants  Cong»ee«  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  pass  resolutions  that  on  April  25 
appropriate  ceremonies  be  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  fact  that  on  this  day  5  years  ago 
two  things  happened.  One  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  other  was  the  first 
meeting  on  the  Elbe  of  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can troops. 

When  Mr.  Polowsky  comes  Into  your  of- 
fice trying  to  persuade  you  to  do  something 
to  help  him  get  this  day  commemorated, 
you  feel  a  bit  embarrassed.  He  Is  so  earnest. 
Yet,  of  course,  he  Is  unrealistic.  Why  bother 
to  commemorate  a  day  which  so  soon  haa 
become  tarnished  and  almost  forgotten? 
Who  wants  to  try  to  remember  that  5  years 
ago  Russian  and  American  soldiers  met  each 
others  as  friends;   met  each  other  Joyfully, 


and   thought   that   In   their   meeting  might 
be  born  a  new  and  happier  world. 

These  soldiers  even  took  an  oath  on  the 
Elbe.  Let  Joe  Polowsky  tell  the  circum- 
stances In  his  words; 

"The  greetings  took  place  In  the  midst  of 
some  200  corpses  cf  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  After  the  preliminary  greetings. 
the  Americans  and  Russians  looked  down 
at  the  bodies  and  fragments  of  bodies — espe- 
cially the  body  of  a  child  with  blue  eyes 
and  long  brown  hair  clutching  crayons  in 
one  hand  and  a  doll  In  the  other.  At  this 
hlstorlr  moment  •  •  •  the  soldiers 
present — Americans  and  Russians — swore 
that  they  would  do  everything  In  their  jKiwer 
to  prevent  such  thlncs  from  ever  happen- 
ing again,  swore  that  the  nations  would  and 
must  live  at  peace." 

Joe  Polowsky  was  Just  a  private  In  that 
army.  He  was  Interpreter  to  Lt.  Klbart 
L.  kotzebue.  The  lieutenant  was  the  first 
mat.  across.  Private  Polowsky  was  only  the 
second.  And  perhaps  his  memory  has  over- 
dramatl^ed  the  event.  History  does  not  re- 
cord that  the  soldiers  did  anything  rs  se- 
rious as  taking  an  oath  to  try  to  prevent 
future  wars.  Private  soldiers  aren't  sup- 
posed to  bother  with  serious  matters  like 
that.     And  what  good  would  It  do,  anjway? 

Since  that  day,  evcr%-thlng  has  gone  vrong 
with  the  hopes  that  did  flicker  at  the  time. 
Of  course  soldiers  do  sometimes  think  of  an 
end  to  wars. 

There  have  been  young  Idealists  with  Illu- 
sions In  every  war.  There  was  a  Leapie  of 
Nations  after  1918.  Great  hopes  were  p  aced 
In  the  League  of  Nations.  They  can  e  to 
nothing,  and  then  there  was  another  war. 
After  It  Illusions  did  not  run  quite  so  nigh. 
The  memory  of  the  old  disillusionment  was 
still  strong.  And  this  time  the  hopes  have 
dwindled  even  faster  than  they  did  after  1918. 

Joe  Polowsky  Is  one  person  trying  to  walk 
up  a  hill  while  everyone  else  Is  going  down 
It.  He  talks  about  commemorating  the  oath 
at  the  Elbe. 

The  Russians  aren't  thinking  of  anything 
as  forgotten  and  out  of  step  with  the  times 
as  that.  They  are  trying  to  digest  China  and 
planning  ways  of  breaking  Tito,  and  plr  nlng 
medals  on  their  fighter  pilots  who  shot  down 
an  unarmed  American  plane  over  the  E^tlc 
Sea. 

The  French  are  spending  as  much  as  we 
give  them  In  Marshall  aid  trying  to  hold 
their  colony  In  Indochina. 

The  British  are  striving  *lth  tis  to  keep 
the  military  power  of  the  west  abreast  of 
the  military  power  of  Russia.  Nothing  could 
be  more  Incongruous  than  to  ask  people  to 
commemorate  a  few  soldiers  meeting  at  a 
river  5  years  ago.  I  my.self  should  be  writing 
about  matters  of  timely  and  serious  Import. 
I  never  should  have  let  Joe  Polowsky  take  up 
my  time  with  his  probably  highly  romanti- 
cized memories  of  the  day  he  met  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  Elbe. 

Or  should  I? 


Old  Stone  House 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  In.sert  herewith  two  editorials 
regarding  the  Old  Stone  House  in 
Georgetown.  I  have  introduced  H  R. 
7722  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  this  historic  structure  by 
the  Federal  Government. 
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The  editorials  follow: 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  1,  1950] 
Old  Stone  House 

This  Is  such  a  young  country  that  any 
house  as  much  as  a  century  old  has  historic 
prestige.  Even  Washington,  which  many 
brash  sightseers  rcijard  as  an  ancient  city, 
has  few  remaining  pre-Revolutionary  build- 
ings. That  Is  one  reason  why  the  Old  Stone 
House  at  3051  M  Street  NW.  has  such  a  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  those  familiar  with 
It.  Bills  have  now  been  introduced  In  House 
and  Senate  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior acquire  this  landmark  as  part  of  the 
National  Capital  parks  system.  It  would 
then  be  preserved  as  an  example  of  the 
eighteenth  century  architecture  and  as  a 
museum  for  relics  and  records  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  Georgetown  and  the  city 
of  Wa.^hlngton. 

Built  In  1764  by  Christopher  Lehman  (or 
Layman ) .  this  quaint  story  and  a  half  dwell- 
ing dates  back  to  the  days  when  George- 
town was  a  busy  seaport  and  when  Bridge 
(now  M)  Street  was  a  bustling  commercial 
thoroughfare.  Many  lev;ends  have  grown  up 
about  it — that  it  was  the  headquarters  for 
Pierre  L'Enfant.  as  well  as  for  Washington, 
while  the  Federal  city  was  being  planned, 
also  the  headquarters  for  the  Commissioners 
who  developed  L'Enfant's  plans,  that  it  was 
the  model  for  Washington's  town  house  in 
Alexandria,  that  it  was  General  Braddock's 
headquarters.  Historians  discredit  this  last 
legend,  argue  about  some  of  the  others.  But 
there  Is  widespread  belief  that  the  Old  Stone 
House  was  the  structural  birthplace  of  cur 
great  Federal  city,  that  within  its  low- 
ceillnged  rooms  with  their  narrow  sash 
windows  the  blueprint  midwifery  took  phwe 
that  produced  what  Tom  Moore  In  1804 
called — 

"This  embryo  Capital  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees." 

If  this  belief  be  true,  then  not  only  the 
Capital  but  the  entire  Nation  has  a  vested 
sentiment  In  the  Old  Stone  House  that 
transcends  even  Its  architectural  significance. 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
AprU   19,   1950] 

A  Relic  Wo.hth  Saving 

The  little  old  house  at  Lu51  M  Street  NW. 
may  net  have  been  George  Washington's 
headquarters  while  he  was  planning  the  Fed- 
eral city  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  Some- 
how, It  seems  too  small,  too  diminutive  In 
Its  proportions,  to  have  contained  so  great  a 
man  even  for  a  few  days.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  legend  that  the  place  once 
sheltered  MaJ.  Pierre  L'Enfant  while  he  was 
working  on  his  drawings  for  the  future  Cap- 
ital. Conceivably  It  might  have  been  an 
office  for  the  first  commissioners  of  the  new 
city,  but  even  this  story  falls  of  attraction. 

Much  more  probably  the  structure  was 
raised  for  and  used  by  quite  humble  people. 
Such  houses  were  common  In  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  design 
was  standard  among  carjrenter  architects. 
Grace  Dunlop  Ecker,  in  her  "Portrait  of  Old 
Georgetown"  says  the  edifice  in  question  was 
built  In  1767  and  was  owned  by  Cassandra 
Chew.  She  cites  a  newspaper  advertisement 
describing  It  as  "the  house  where  Mrs.  Annie 
Smith  lately  dwelt,  containing  three  rooms 
and  a  pa.ssage  on  the  lower  and  three  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor,  a  large  cellar  und  garret, 
a  kitchen  detached  from  the  house,  and  a 
good  garden." 

No  verification  of  the  suggestion  that  Gen- 
eral Braddock  stopped  at  3051  has  been 
found.  He  died  as  the  result  of  wounds  re- 
ceived In  battle  in  western  Pennsylvania  In 
1755  and  thus  antedated  the  little  stone  cot- 
tage by  at  least  a  dozen  years.  Other  ro- 
mantic legends  appear  to  be  as  inconsequen- 
tial. But  the  house  still  Is  worth  raving. 
It  has  been  Judged  by  the  National  Capital 
Parks  authorities  to  be  a  relic  worthy  of  ren- 


ovation, stabilization,  maintenance,  and 
preservation.  Under  the  proper  auspices  it 
might  be  a  rauseum  of  a  sort,  reflecting  the 
common  life  of  the  period  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 


How  Many  Friends  Do  We  Have? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  th?  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  of  Satur- 
day, April  29,  1950: 

How  Many  Fkiends  Do  We  Have? 

Relations  with  Russia  may  well  reach  such 
a  pass,  perhaps  soon,  that  the  total  break  be- 
tween "two  worlds  "  urged  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  his  New  York  speech  will 
have  become  Inevitable. 

The  fact  that  President  Truman  impul- 
flvely  phoned  Mr.  Hoover,  presumably  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  address,  must  be  taken 
as  significant. 

Russia's  boycott  of  the  United  Nations 
over  the  question  of  admitting  Communist 
China  already  has  created  a  situation  In 
which  the  further  utility  of  that  once  hope- 
fully regarded  organization  is  open  to  douot. 
It  was  this  perhaps  that  suggetted  to  Mr. 
Hoover  his  proposal  of  a  reorganized  UN 
from  which  the  Soviets  would  be  excluded. 

That  situation  Itcelf,  however.  Includes  ele- 
ments showing  why  the  course  Mr.  Hoove- 
proposes  needs  to  be  examined  with  con- 
siderable caution. 

The  democratic  world  is  not  a  unit  with  us 
In  our  policy  toward  Communist  China. 
India  and  Great  Britain  have  recognized  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  regime.  India  and  Britain  are 
Important,  both  militarily  and  politically, 
to  our  hopes  of  holding  the  Red  tide  in  check. 

If  we  are  to  initiate  a  total  breai  with 
Russia  before  that  step  is  made  inevitable  by 
events,  it  vould  be  wise  to  discover  fir:.t 
who  would  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Hoover  wou'd  leave  the  discovery  to  'ce 
rn.ide  after  the  !.tep  has  been  t.aken.  In 
Western  Europe,  however,  there  Is  alreariy 
a  feeling  that  our  {x>llcy  toward  Russia  has 
progressed  too  far  beyond  firmness  toward 
belligerence.  Wrong  as  that  feeling  mr.y  be, 
It  would  seem  wise  to  take  account  of  it. 

We  have  urgent  need  of  the  loyalty  "^f 
our  Eiu-opean  allies.  That  loyalty  cannot  be 
purchased  with  dollars  or  guaranteed  by  our 
treaty  of  alliance.  It  will  depend  finally  on 
the  confidence  of  Europeans  that  our  leader- 
ship, steel-hard  though  it  must  be  in  op- 
posing Communist  aggression.  Is  nevertheless 
a  leadership  grounded  on  the  desire  for  peace. 

The  News  thinks,  with  all  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  that  It  had  better  be  left  to  Rus- 
sia to  be  first  to  blast  the  world's  hopes  that 
peace  yet  can  "le  achieved  on  some  acceptable 
basis. 


Denionstrate  Neighborliness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  Brooklyn, 
with  its  population  of  over  3,000.000  peo- 


ple of  every  race  and  creed,  is  just  as 
neighborly  as  any  small  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  proud  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  concerning  some  neighbors 
of  mine  which  was  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Monday,  May  1,  1950: 
Demonstrate  Netcheohliness 

Brooklyn  can  be  proud  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
Rockets,  a  neighborhood  football  team  which 
has  demonstrated  that  it  knows  the  meaning 
of  both  nelghborllness  and  teamwork. 

Moved  by  the  plight  of  an  elderly  Bay 
Ridge  resident  who  has  already  had  a  score 
of  transfusions  and  needs  a  great  many  more 
to  withstand  a  major  operation,  the  Bay  ^ 
Ridge  Rockets  arranged  to  donate  their  blood 
through  the  Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

They  went  further  and  enlisted  the  Cronln- 
Leesha  Post  of  the  Vt  terano  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  local  Knights  of  Columbus  Council,  and 
the  Eighth  Avenue  Civic  Association  to  join 
them  In  the  mass  donations. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  the  Rockets  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  neighbor.  In  fact, 
friends  of  Joseph  Winn,  the  Norwegian  hos- 
pital patient  needing  help  so  badly,  turned 
to  the  Rockets  for  aid  becatise  last  year  the 
team  made  a  mass  donation  for  a  2'i -year -old 
leukemia  victim  about  whom  they  had  read 
in  a  newspaper  story. 

Hugh  Hnyden.  captain  of  the  Rockets,  the 
whole  team,  and  all  the  neighbors  who  have 
Joined  them  In  their  voluntary  mercy  project 
deserve  a  lot  cf  Icud,  long  cheers  from  their 
fellow  Brooklynltes. 


:■■*.      • 


Effect  of  Imported  Fael  Oil  on  the  Coal 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATI\'E3 
Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  letters  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railway  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  P.  Mcintosh, 
Jr..  Bernard  R.  Hays,  and  R.  U.  Adams, 
the  latter  being  persons  prominent  in 
the  oil  industry  of  my  State. 

NORFOLK  &  Western  Hallway  Co.. 

Roanoke,  Va..  April  26,  1950. 
Hon.  M.  G.  BtniNsiDE, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DE.^a  Sir;  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  youf  telegram  of  April  21  relative  to  im- 
ported fuel  oil  and  its  adverse  effect  on  the 
coal  Industry. 

American-produced  coal  is  being  displaced 
In  large  quantities  by  fuel  oil.  particularly 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  this  situation 
arises  principally  as  a  result  of  imports  of 
foreign  oil  now  coming  to  this  country  at 
a  tremendous  and  Increasing  rate.  As  a 
result  ccal  mines  are  closing  down,  railroad 
traffic  Is  falling  off,  and  mining  and  trans- 
portation employees  are  out  of  work.  The 
dislocations  created  by  fuel-oil  imports  are 
weakening  the  fuel  economy  of  the  Nation 
which  should  remain  powerful  for  security 
purposes. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  of  yotir  efforts  to 
bring  about  remedial  legislation.     We,  too, 
are  doing  what  we  can. 
Yours  very  truly. 

R.  H.  Smfth,  President. 


f--^ 
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UclNTO&H  &  QeIUM. 

Spencrr.  W.  Va..  AprU  29,  19S0 
Hon.  M   O    BtTiNs.Dr 

Houst  OjTice  Buiidtng. 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 

DcAS  llA  BrKNsiQx  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  ther^  la  a  nicvement  In  Con- 
frress  to  curtail  or  tax  the  lmi>ortatlon  of 
foreign  oil.  We.  here  In  this  sec  on  of  West 
Vlrgir.la,  approve  such  a  meaaure. 

Moat  people  thUik  of  thla  State  as  coal 
producing  throughout,  but  this  Is  not  the 
case.  We  aren't  Ir  the  coal  mining  section 
and  can't  ^peak  for  thoee  who  are. 

In  this  rugged  part,  we  must  rely  on  tiie 
production  of  ol'  and  natural  gas  to  sup- 
plement otrr  liTellhood  and  nearly  every  citi- 
zen Is  affected  wholly  or  In  part  by  Its  market 
and  price 

Nearly  all  cf  our  present  cperaticns  are 
now  conducted  by  small  indejjendent  pro- 
duct-s  with  little  capital  and  meager  reserves. 
Our  welli  are  cither  strippers  or  small  pump- 
ers and  the  presen*  price  Is  aNiut  the  divid- 
ing line  between  prrflt  and  loss  We  cant 
hope  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  oils  and 
don't  think  we  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Our  West  Virginia  production  Is  both  oil 
and  gas  and  when  orllling  a  test  well  we  don't 
know  whether  to  expect  oil.  gas.  a  little  of 
both  err.  as  It  quite  often  happens,  a  dry  hole. 
Wben  the  price  of  oil  Is  such  that  a  profit 
c&nnot  be  shown  from  our  operations,  and 
any  figure  below  the  present  price  would  be 
in  that  catagory.  we  have  lost  most  of  otir 
Incentive  to  explore  for  natural  gas.  There- 
fore the  price  cf  crude  oil  has  a  great  bearing 
on  the  production  of  natural  j;as  as  well  as 
crude  oil. 

on  and  gas  have  not  advanced  with  the 
other  commodities  during  the  past  decade 
although  drlUine  anc.  producing  expenses 
have  doubled  and  tripled.  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  help  other  producers  of  nattiral  re- 
sources and  we  appreciate  that  fact,  but 
think  the  time  Is  here  now  when  we  should 
get  a  lift  too 

Sincerely  yours. 

V.  r   MclNTosH,  Jr. 
Bexnakd  R  Hats. 


Sisnusv-iLi-E.  W    Va.,  April  ZS.  1950. 
Hon    If.  O.  BtrmwsiDx. 

Member  of   Congress, 

Washington.  D  C. 
DzAi  BT.TINII:  As  you  well  know  the  en- 
tire county  of  Tyler  is  oil  country.  We  pro- 
duce the  finest  quality  of  Pennsylvania 
crude  oil.  With  the  cost  of  material  as  It 
is,  any  cut  In  the  price  of  oil  makes  It  ex- 
tremely hard  for  us  to  operate. 

The  unlimited  Importation  of  foreign  oil 
would  work  a  great  hardship  If  not  ruin  us. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  oil 
Imports  Increased  23  6  percent  In  the  last 
half  of  1949  over  the  same  period  In  1948. 
I  urge  you  to  support  any  measure  that 
will  materially  Increase  the  tariff  on  oil 
Imports 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  U.  Adam*. 


Arooiu  Admits  Bad^et  Opposes  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALn-t.R.viA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Arizona  papers  are  extremely 
candid.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  of  April  28,  1950,  regarding 
the    Central    Arizona    project,    it    was 


plainly  stated  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  definitely  unfavorable  to  the 
central  Arizona  project  and,  more  sig- 
nificantly, that  it  was  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Arizona's  Senators  at  the 
White  House  that  an  adverse  report  was 
averted.  The  Arizona  editorial  further 
stated  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  prepared  an  adverse  message  on 
the  project  but  modified  it  at  the  Presi- 
dents  request  to  generalities.  The  edi- 
torial in  full  is  included  for  the  Record 
and  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

Sft-Back  for  the  Projict 

The  set-back  which  the  Central  Arizona 
project  bill  has  received  in  the  House  could 
be  serious.  Delaying  the  vote  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  until  June  15  and  pos- 
sibly later  means  that  the  project  will  be 
up  for  consideration  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gressmen are  looking  longingly  toward  home 
In  ar.  election  year.  The  House  calendar  will 
be  Jammed  and  the  pressure  for  adjourn- 
ment  will   h.ive  started. 

Moreover,  the  Public  Lauds  vote  Is  not  the 
only  step  before  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  measure  must  be  approved 
and  scheduled  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  Is  dominated  by  economy-mindedness 
to  an  unusual  degree  at  the  present  time 
and  would  thus  be  vulnerable  to  California 
propaganda  about   the  coet   of   the  project. 

On  top  of  these  complications  is  the  like- 
lihood that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
return  a  deflnltely  unfavorable  report  on 
the  project  In  answer  to  the  resolution  which 
California's  Representative  Engle  maneu- 
vered through  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
yesterday. 

Only  by  the  Intervention  of  Arizona's  Sen- 
ators at  the  White  House  was  such  a  report 
averted  earlier  this  month.  Washington 
sources  say  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had  pre- 
pared an  adverse  message  on  the  project  but 
modified  it  at  Mr.  Truman's  request  into 
generalities  which  could  be  Interpreted  as 
favoring  either  side  In  the  controversy.  Rep- 
resentative Engle's  resolution,  confronting 
the  Bureau  with  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions, is  <  bviously  an  attempt  to  force  a  re- 
port which  will  present  the  Bureau's  origi- 
nal reaction  to  the  project. 

The  Engle  resolution  was  passed  blindly 
by  the  Public  Lands  Committee  Not  until 
after  the  vote  had  been  taken  was  a  request 
made  that  the  full  draft  be  read.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  revelation  of  the 
extent  of  delay,  contained  in  the  last  para- 
graph, might  have  altered  the  vote  enough 
to  kill  the  resolution. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  California 
has  struck  a  tricky  and  upsetting  blow. 


A  Needed  Move 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Nrw  YostK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENTATI^-ES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial   appearing   in    the   New   York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  24,  1950: 
A  Netdeo  Move 

Nothing  can  j<row  up  more  irrationally  and 
wuh  less  couicious  purpose  than  a  Uxx  sys- 


tem. As  needs  arise  new  fiscal  devices  are 
resorted  to:  one  expedient  is  piled  on  top 
of  another,  until  the  whole  structure  can 
oppress  and  overwhelm  a  free  people.  By 
the  same  token,  no  complex  ot  measures  is 
so  difficult  to  unravel  and  to  reduce  to  lucid 
and  manageable  proportions.  Representa- 
tive Frederic  R.  Cothjert.  Jr  .  has  announced 
that  he  will  move  in  the  House  for  a  non- 
partisan commission  to  study  and  recom- 
mend a  plan  of  revision  for  the  Federal  tax 
structure  It  Is  a  project  which  deserves  en- 
couragement. 

Mr.  ConiEHT  Is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
monopolize  the  taxing  power,  turning  back 
to  the  States  sums  which  have  been  to  a 
measurable  de^ee  eaten  away  In  the  process 
of  handling.  With  the  return  to  the  States 
of  their  traditional  taxing  authority  goes  a 
return  of  the  powers  of  Government  which 
have  been  surrendered  or  usurped;  and  serv- 
ices, as  he  says,  are  then  performed  locally 
under  the  eyes  of  the  citizen  and  the  voter, 
and  •  •  •  are  bound  to  be  more  efS- 
ciently  administered."  Unfortunately  there 
are  some  who  disagree  with  this  eminently 
sound  analysis  and  objective;  yet  within  both 
parties  there  are  surely  men  who  will  be 
ready  to  get  back  to  tax  fundamentals.  Such 
a  nonpartisan  ccmmLssion  as  Mr.  Cot-noEKT  is 
proposing  could  form  the  basis  of  a  fresh  ap- 
preciation of  what  constitutes  efficient  and 
responsible  Government  in  this  country.  We 
hope  that  he  finds  stanch  allies  In  his  work. 


Easiness,  Not  Government,  Kills  Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Machinist  of  April  13,  1950,  which  I 
am  extending  below.  It  is  too  bad  that 
every  large-  and  small- business  man  in 
our  country  does  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  article,  which  portrays 
the  attempted  movement  of  big  business 
against  small  businf^ss  to  hinder  free  en- 
terprise by  attempting  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  functions  of  our  Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Business,  Not  Government.  Kills  Free 
e.ntef.  prise 

There  are  two  ways  to  keep  prices  within 
rea.'on.  One  Is  Government  control;  the 
other,  free  competition.  We  in  America  be- 
lieve In  free  competition  or  free  enterprise. 
as  a  lot  of  people  call  It.  Back  before  the  be- 
ginning of  our  century.  Congress  passed  an 
antt-trust  law  to  protect  otir  frec-entei prise 
system  by  preventing  Industry  from  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations. 
The  anti-trust  laws  were  suppo.'^ed  to  pro- 
tect small  business  and  to  give  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  new  firms  entering  any  In- 
dustry. 

Today,  these  anti-trust  laws  are  dying.  Big 
business— including  most  of  the  men  who 
talk  loudest  about  protecting  cur  American 
way  of  life— are  killing  free  enterprise.  In 
the  past  3  years,  big  business  In  the  United 
States  has  made  every  possible  effort  to  stifle 
price  competition  and  to  free  Itsell  from  the 
autltriist  laws. 

This  postwar  drive  by  the  big  corporations 
began  m  the  Eightieth  Cgugress.    Wben  the 
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smcke  cleared,  two  giant  Industries  had  won 
complete  exemption— insurance  and  trans- 
portation. It  Is  now  legal  for  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  railroads  to  agree  among 
themselves  to  eliminate  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

In  Industries  which  are  supposedly  still 
covered  by  the  anti-trust  laws,  violations  are 
common.  The  Department  of  Justice  does 
a  good  Job  with  the  tools  it  commands. 
However,  the  penalty  Is  small  for  a  business 
firm  convicted  for  destroying  competition 
(and  our  free-enterprise  system).  Price  fix- 
ing agreement  and  illegal  suppression  of 
competition  add  millions  to  corporation 
profits.  The  fine,  when  the  company  is 
caught,  amounts  to  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  Even  here,  in  many  cases,  the  fines 
are  Imposed,  not  on  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, but  upon  the  corporation  Itself  and 
are  charged  off  as  a  business  expense. 

Notwithstanding,  the  big  corporations  are 
not  content.  This  week  they  hope  to  Jam 
through  the  Senate  the  O'Mahoney  bill  which 
If  passed  will  virtually  finish  the  Job  of  free- 
ing big  business  from  the  antlmonopoly  laws. 
This  bill  in  substance  wipes  off  the  statute 
books  a  law  intended  to  protect  small  busi- 
ness from  price  discrimination.  Several 
hundred  thousand  small  businessmen  have 
fought  this  bill.  Organized  labor,  including 
the  lAM  has  backed  their  fight. 

If  the  free-enterprise  system  is  disappear- 
ing In  this  country,  big  business  and  its  sup- 
porters in  Congress,  who  are  amending  away 
the  anti-trust  laws,  are  responsible.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  of  greedy  men  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
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Cincinnati  First  in  Fire  Prevention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thir- 
ty-eighth annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber cf  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
currently  under  way  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  included  in  its  program  today 
the  conferring  of  a  significant  honor 
upon  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  that  honor  as  a 
singular  achievement  in  civic  Cincin- 
nati's great  history. 

Of  all  cf  the  cities  in  tiie  United  States 
participating  in  the  fire  prevention  con- 
test of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  record  achieved  by 
Cincinnati  in  1949  was  judged  outstand- 
ing. At  a  general  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  this  morning  the  grand  award  in 
fire  prevention  was  presented  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  merited  this 
honor.  Last  year,  therefore,  Cincinnati 
was  No.  1  in  fire  prevention  in  the 
Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  live  in  a  community  that  has 
so  ably  demonstrated  its  awareness  of  a 
problem  that  grows  with  each  passing 
year.  Fire  losses  over  the  Nation  are 
mounting  and  the  annual  toll  in  lives  and 
property  damage  is  staggering.  An  ef- 
fective fire-prevention  program  is  the 
one  defense  that  can  stop  the  havoc 
wrought  by  fire.  Quite  obviously  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  are  aware  of  the 


problem  and  with  expert  leadership  they 
have  carried  on  the  most  skillful  kind  of 
fire  prevention  program. 

Fire  prevention  in  Cincinnati  is  a  co- 
operative civic  effort.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  city's  fire  prevention  bu- 
reau and  the  Cincirmati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
clubs  and  organizations,  schools  and 
churches,  and  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions, each  and  every  resident  is  invited 
to  participate  in  a  program  to  reduce  fire 
losses.  The  honor  being  given  them  to- 
day recognizes  this  achievement,  and  I 
am  privileged  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 


Joint  Committee  on  Fuel  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  efforts  to  assist  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  regaining  its  lost  markets,  I 
have  introduced  this  date  the  following 
House  concurrent  resolutions  uhich  are 
self-explanatory. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Fuel  Policy  to  be  created  by  this  leg- 
islation is  in  no  way  related  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposal  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  coal  industry, 
particularly  its  labor-management  af- 
fairs. 

My  resolution  is  designed  to  provide 
a  national  policy  on  the  use  of  all  fuels 
including  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  and 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  our  na- 
tional reserves  of  such  fuels. 

A  study  will  also  be  made  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Fuel  Policy 
of  the  Government's  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing fuel  substitutes  such  as  hydropower 
projects  as  well  as  the  importation  of 
foreign  oil. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  — 
Concurrent  resolution  to  establish  the  Joint 
Committee   on  Fuel   Policy 

Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  created 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fuel  Policy  (here- 
in referred  to  as  the  "committee")  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  members  cf  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  The  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  (1)  to  make  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  available  fuel 
reserves  of  the  United  States  and  the  present 
and  probable  future  rates  of  consumptloa 
thereof;  i2)  to  formulate  a  national  fuel  pol- 
icy to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
In  times  of  peace  and  war,  such  policy  to 
Include  the  use  of  all  fuels  and  energy  re- 
sources except  atomic  energy;  (3)  to  study 
and  recommend  methods  of  encouraging  de- 
velopments to  assure  the  availability  of  fuels 
adequate  for  an  expanding  economy  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  (4)  to 
report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15,  1950,  the  results  of  Its  Investiga- 


tion   and    study   together   with   its   recom- 
mendations. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof — 

(1)   is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof 
Is  in  session,  has  adjourned,  or  has  recessed, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  bocks,  corres- 
pondence,   memoranda,    papers    and    docu- 
ments,  and   to   take  such   testimony,   as  it 
deems  nece.-^ary;  and  subpenas  shall  be  Is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem'ber;  and 
(2)   may  utilize  the  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  the  extent  that  such  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  In  the  opinion  of 
such  departments  and  agencies,  can  be  fur- 
nished without  undue  Interference  with  the 
performance  of  '  ie  work  and  duties  of  such 
departments  and  agencies. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  — 
Concurrent   Resolution   to   provide   for   the 
expenses  of  carrying  out  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  — 

Reftolved,  etc..  That  the  expenses  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  — ,  incurred  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Fuel  Policy,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
experts,  a.sslstants  and  other  employees,  and 
all  expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence Incurred  by  members  and  employ- 
ees while  engaged  In  the  activities  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Disbursements  shall  be  made 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  contingent  fund  to  be 
reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  In  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  dis- 
bursement so  made. 


Small  Business  Conventions — Bif  Busi- 
ness Often  Masquerades  as  Small  Busi- 
ness— Small  Business  Is  Not  Neces- 
sarily Independent  Business — Small 
Business  Concerns  Often  Dependent  on 
One  or  Two  Customers,  or  One  or  Two 
Suppliers — Decline  in  Number  of  Small 
Manufacturers — Article  by  Ernest  H. 
Gaunt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATB«AN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  PAT!.L\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington has  been  witnessing  recently  a 
number  of  small  business  conventions. 
It  might  be  indelicate  for  me  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  "small  business"  or- 
ganizations which  have  sponsored  these 
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conventions.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Bu5incs.s  recently  Lssued  a  study 
on  small-business  organizations  indicat- 
ing that  often  'h*  y  are  in  the  pay  of  big 
business — including  at  least  one  of  the 
organliatloas  which  recently  met  in  con- 
ventlon. 

However,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
article  published  in  1933  entitled  "How 
Independent  Is  Small  Busine.s5?",  writ- 
ten by  Ernest  H.  Gaunt,  a  sincere  Iriend 
of  small  business.  With  the  change  of  a 
few  words  the  article  might  have  been 
written  in  April  1930.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

How  iKOEPtNOrifT  Is  SWALL  BusiNrss? 

(By  Ernest  H.  Gaunt) 
Very  few  of  Si-crtUiTj  Roper  s  "700  Dwarfs" 
who  met   In  Washington  on  February   2-3. 

Tseemed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  need  for 

•  Independence  In   their  business      Many  ex- 

prasaed  the  sentiment  that  all  they  needed 

was  to  "make  a  profit  "     Some  asJced  to  be 

^"let  alone  '  but  almost  In  the  same  breath 
a&ked  for  Government  loans  or  tartSs. 

The  result  of  t2ie  Waahlm^n  conference 
was  not  "the  voice  of  smaller  businesa." 
Because  there  were  many  minds  there  wtre 
m.^hy  volcea — some  the  voice  of  big  business 
■pcaUng  through  minnows  who  wished  to 
bseome  pike,  as  in  Jerome  Davis'  story.  Ar.d 
tlioee  w-hc  went  to  Washington  were  not  typi- 
cal or  represeuiaUve  of  the  1.800.000  small 
btiftlnesses  ••  the  country.  Retailers,  who 
have  the  la'gest  number  of  small  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  were  not  adequately 
represented.  There  are  more  ret.iil  eslabllBh- 
ments  than  all  others  combined— manufac- 
turers, wholet>a!ers.  service  esUibltshments, 
places  of  amusemeut,  hotels,  and  construc- 
Xiaa  Industry.  Some  people  look  upon  re- 
tailers as  the  "real  "  small-business  man. 
This  view,  white  net  strictly  true.  Is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  accustomed  to 
think  in  terms  of  manufacturing  or  whole- 
saling or  construction  where  business  runs 
in  big  dollar  volume,  even  la  "'smaU'"  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  10  times  as  many  retailers  as 
manufacturers,  10  times  as  many  retailers  as 
wholesalers.  Although  one-half  of  all  re- 
tailers employ  no  other  person  or  only  part- 
time  workers,  their  total  employees  are  more 
than  one-half  the  employees  of  manufacrur- 
Ing  establlshme.its  and  more  than  three 
times  the  employees  of  wholesalers. 

Kghty-seven  percent  of  retailers  still  re- 
mtdn  Independent,  and  these  independents 
employ  almost  twice  as  many  workers  as 
the  stores  which  are  not  Independent — the 
chains,  utility  operated  stores,  direct  selling, 
commissaries,  and  other  types.  The  multi- 
unit  uiUcpendeuLs  have  half  the  number 
of  stores  th.it  ch.iins  have,  and  employ  one 
third  the  nimiber  of  persons. 

The  Washington   gathering  was  not   rep- 
resentative of  geoeraphlcal  sections.    Despite 
ell  of  the  above-mentioned  lack  of  propor- 
tional,   t.vpical    or   geographical    representa- 
tion, the  conference  was  of  creat  significance 
in  American  economic  history.     It  was  the 
first  political  recognition   in  our  history  of 
small -business    enterprisers    as    a    separate 
class.    It  is  DOW  being  followed  by  economic 
reoognltion.  because  small-business  men  are 
the  majority  In  numbc/  of  all  bu^lneasmen 
In  the  United  States.     Ninety-seven  percent 
of  the  business  crganlzatlons  In  our  country 
employ   leas   than  250  people  each.     Saiy- 
eight  percent  of  manufacturers  employ  less 
than   30  each.     Forty-flve   percent  of  inde- 
pendent retailers  employ  15  persons  or  less. 
The  big-business  man  and  the  "minnow" 
now  say:  "Then  why  all  this  disturbance  and 
rabble-rousing?"     The   answer   is   that    the 
3  percent  un  number*  of  biuinesses  employ- 
ing more   than   250.  have  been   dominatin.} 
the  American   business  system  f jr  50  years 


with  Increoslns  control — making  its  cus- 
toms, and  making  the  Nation  s  laws  affect- 
ing buMness,  including  taxation  and  bank- 
ing and  credit,  and  finally  making  the  mesa 
into  which  all  of  lu  were  brought  in  1929, 

Will  this  3-percent  tall  continue  to  wag 
the  97-percent  dog?  When  the  French 
small-business  men  of  1789  (the  bourgeoi- 
sie) who  were  almost  entirely  retailers, 
bee  me  class-conscious  and  organized,  the 
economic  and  political  royalty  and  big  busi- 
ness of  that  day  took  them  Into  camp.  But 
something  yet  remained  seriously  wrong  in 
the  French  economic  system.  The  French 
small-business  men  stopped  their  broader 
thinking  when  their  own  wants  were  tempo- 
rarily satistied,  and  they  left  the  workers 
and  consumers  as  tl-.e  forgotten  men.  The 
French  workers  and  consumers  took  the 
play  away  from  the  small-business  men. 
Then  followed  the  dictatorship. 

This  bit  of  history  may  not  be  repeated  In 
the  United  States  because  the  smaller-busi- 
ness men  of  the  United  States  In  1338  are 
better  educated  than  were  the  French 
smaller-business  men  of  1789.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  even  if  farmers  are  counted  as 
businessmen,  and  most  certainly  they  should 
be,  today  prob.'ibly  as  big  or  even  a  bi>:c:er 
percentage  of  all  citizens  in  the  United  States 
are  dependent  upon  a  centrally  controlled 
economic  system,  as  were  the  French  citi- 
zens of  1739  dependent  upon  a  centrally 
controlled  political  system  which  messed 
up  the  economic  system  of  that  day 

Much  depends  upon  the  de-^iree  of  inde- 
pendence of  small  business  in  the  United 
States.  Many  small  manufacturing  concerns 
are  so  dependent  upxin  some  one  or  two  large 
customers  as  practically  to  belong  to  those 
large  customers.  Seven  thousand  small 
manufacturing  concerns  are  said  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  for 
orders.  Many  sm:Ul  manufacturing  com- 
panies sell  a  large  part  of  their  product 
through  agencies  owned  or  controlled  by  their 
big  competitors:  other  small  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  depend  upon  patents  owned 
by  their  big  competitors:  some  small  manu- 
facturing establishments  mtist  buy  nearly 
all  their  raw  materials  or  goods  from  one 
or  two  large  suppliers;  and  many  depend 
for  credit  or  loans  upon  one  source. 

No  accurate  study  has  been  made  of  the 
growth  of  dependency  of  small  manufactur- 
ing companies.  The  United  States  census 
classifies  as  "ludependeuts'  and  "other  Inde- 
pendents," the  retailers,  wholesalers,  service 
establishments,  places  of  amusement,  hotels, 
and  construction  industry\  It  does  not  so 
classify  manufacturers.  Possibly  one  result 
of  the  coming  investigation  of  monopoly  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  to 
disclose  this  dependency.  But  this  growth 
has  heen  apparent,  without  statistics,  within 
the  past  50  years.  One  who  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  many  manufacturers  for  40  years, 
and  who  has  studied  this  question  for  25 
years,  believes  that  perhaps  one-half  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments  are  so  greatly 
dependent  upon  big  business  for  existence  as 
Virtually  to  be  branches  of  big  business. 

No  less  than  45  years  ago,  when  this  coun- 
try had  a  population  of  only  64,000,000.  there 
were  more  than  355.000  separate  manufac- 
turing concerns  lu  existence  In  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  independ- 
ent. Today,  with  a  population  that  has 
nearly  doubled,  there  are  less  than  210,000 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  one-half  or  more  of  these 
are  not  independent. 

Moreover,  although  the  bulk  of  small 
manufacturing  establishments  still  employ 
less  than  20  persons,  there  has  been  a  great 
loss  in  recent  years  In  the  number  of  these 
smaller  establishments  employing  less  than 
20.  and  a  gain  In  proportion  to  the  total  of 
those  employing  more  than  20.  The  United 
States  Census  formerly  listed  small  hand 
and    neighborhood    industries.      These    are 


being  revived  In  many  parU  of  the  country. 
With  the  use  of  modern,  small,  electric  ma- 
chinery, and  are  a  household  capltal-gocds 
Industry  which  should  have  more  attention — 
not  only  more  attention,  but  possibly  most 
attention,  as  a  possible  solution  of  our  cen- 
tralization mess.  Many  who  have  knowledse 
of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Borsodl  have 
done  in  SuSern,  N.  Y.,  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate the  possibilities  of  the  home  and 
homestead  as  a  productive  and  crcaUve  in- 
stitution, believe  they  have  the  answer  as 
to  the  contribution  which  decentralized 
self-sufBclent  living  in  the  country  may 
make  to  redress  the  economic  and  psycho- 
logical insecurities  of  our  industrialized 
civilization. 

The  sta'-tling  and  rapidly  accelerating  uend 
away  from  Independence  has  bean  partly 
sensed,  but  not  fully  realized,  by  small-busi- 
ness men  wbo  do  not  want  to  become  de- 
pendent. The  Washington  conference  gave 
them  an  opportiinity  to  express  their  emo- 
tion. In  the  next  18  months  it  is  possible 
that  this  emotion  will  be  translated  into  an 
Intelligent,  purposeful  study  and  even  a  re- 
beiliou  against  economic  dependence  upon 
big,  centralized,  business  and  financial  and 
credit  control, 

Eig  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  even 
consumers,  are  already  organized  and  have 
started  research  on  their  partictilar  prob- 
lems as  well  as  action  in  the  political  field 
to  advance  their  economic  cla^s  interest. 

Big  business,  though  actually  possessing 
very  few  votes.  Is  closely  organized  for  group 
action  through  its  large  corporations:  Its 
7,000  trade  associations  of  which  about  3,000 
are  State,  interstate  or  national:  its  4.000 
chambers  of  commerce:  its  several  thousand 
technical  associations  (credit,  etc.);  bureaus, 
commodity  and  stock  exchanges:  its  colleges 
of  business  administration.  Big  business  had 
a  brain  trust  of  lawyers,  accoointanis,  sta- 
tisticians, economists,  professors,  researchers, 
and  others  dependent  upon  It  for  fees  and 
salaries — long  before  the  name  was  invented 
to  describe  a  similar  group,  far  less  well 
paid,  of  the  Government. 

So  it  has  been  that  big  business  has 
"earned"  certain  advantages  over  small 
business  not  only  In  the  economic  field  but 
In  the  political  field.  And  thus  It  has  come 
ab  lut  that  there  has  been  big  business  In 
government,  making  la*s,  taxes  which 
helped  big  business  over  small  business. 
Laws  gainst  monopoly  have  been  emas- 
culated in  administration,  so  that  during 
the  past  50  years  monopoly  and  chain  stores 
have  grown  In  economic  power  while  inde- 
pendent small  businesses  were  decreasing 
in  number  and  economic  power. 

The  small-business  men,  being  rugged  In- 
dividualists, have  been  slow  to  Join  together 
and  organize  their  economic  power — and 
because  many  of  them  wanted  to  become 
big.  they  have  not  rel)elled  against  many 
business  customs  which  promoted  bigness 
and  penalized  smallness.  such  as  quantity 
and  cumulative  discounts,  patent  control, 
higher  rates  of  interest  for  small  loans, 
higher  cost  of  floating  small  capital  issues, 
higher  cost  for  small  buyers  of  varictis  kinds 
of  insurance,  lower  freight  rates  per  mile 
for  long  hauls  (thus  killing  local,  neighbor- 
hood, independent,  small  businesses). 

The  whole  business  system,  with  the  aid 
of  small-business  men  themselves,  has  been 
rigged  to  strangle  or  starve  independent 
small  business.  The  business  papers  and 
newspapers  and  the  magazines,  being  de- 
pendent upon  advertising  and  especially 
national  advertising — and  themselves  wish- 
ing to  become  big,  have  catered  to  big 
business  and  have  not  published  articles 
or  made  studies  to  enlighten  small  business 
on  how  to  stay  sm.all  and  Independent  and 
yet  remain  profitable.  Certain  big  business 
groups  are  now  set.  In  1938.  to  ft^ht  even 
the  investigation  of  monopoly  by  the  Sen- 
ate.   It  fears  the  facu  and  doesn't  want  the 
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"rabble"  or  small-business  men  to  have  those 
facts. 

Small  business  has  been  trying  to  play 
a  game  under  rules  which  favored  large  play- 
ers It  has  been  Infected  with  the  bigger- 
equals-better  complex,  and  ashamed  to  play 
its  own  game.  Efficiency  has  net  been  the 
main  factor,  nor  quality  of  product,  nor  bene- 
fit to  worker  or  consumer. 

But  the  Washington  conference  of  small- 
business  men  and  women  started  a  new 
trend.  Small  business  has  in  recent  months 
organized  12  national  groups,  out  of  which 
will  probably  come  one  or  two  strong  na- 
tional groups.  Many  regional.  State,  and 
local  groups  of  small  business  have  sprung 
up  since  the  Washington  conference.  These 
groups  are  beginning  to  see  clearly  those  In- 
terests of  small  business  which  are  not  iden- 
tical With  those  of  big  business.  Soon  small 
business  may  have  a  brain  trust  of  its  own, 
publications  of  its  own,  and  schools  and  re- 
search devoted  to  its  interest — if,  and  only  if, 
small-business  men  discover  the  prime  im- 
portance of  remaining  Independent  or  re- 
gaining their  independence.  Small  busi- 
nesses dependent  for  their  existence  upon 
large  companies  and  not  wishing  to  remain 
dependent,  will  have  no  interest  in  nor  need 
for  any  knowledge  except  that  provided  for 
them  by  their  big  providers.  All  that  such 
small  companies  will  need  will  be  to  do  as 
they  are  told. 

But  mere  organization  will  not  accomplish 
this  regaining  of  control  by  independent 
small  business.  It  will  need  to  know  its  own 
mind,  in  too  many  cases  the  minnow-to-p:ke 
mind,  or  one  with  a  philosophy  of  central- 
ization. Everything  bigger  was  thought  to 
be  better.  The  story  by  Jerome  Davis  is  that 
the  slow-thinking  minnows  who  lived  In  a 
pond  with  cannibalistic  pike  finally  discov- 
ered that  their  number  was  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted by  the  quicker-thinking  and  quicker- 
acting  pike.  So  the  minnows  organized, 
called  a  convention,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  call  on  the  pike.  The  pike  heard  the 
committee  and  said:  "All  right.  We'll  make 
an  agreement  with  you  that  we  will  allow  one 
out  of  every  thousand  minnows  to  become  a 
pike."  The  committee  was  overjoyed  and  so 
were  all  the  other  minnows.  But  the  slow- 
thinking  minnows  again  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  pike.  The  story  does  not 
tell  what  the  minnows  finally  did  about  It. 
In  our  human  world,  maybe  organized  small 
business  will  have  an  answer. 

Those  who  want  to  be  independent  will  be 
given  moral  and  political  support  by  workers 
and  consumers  who  believe  that  big  business, 
and  too  much  dependence  on  it,  has  brought 
about  our  bitterly  needless  ugly  civilization, 
our  centralization  of  population  and  wealth 
with  its  resulting  slums  and  recurrent  boom 
and  bust,  our  scarcity  in  the  midst  of 
easily  potential  plenty.  The  majority  of 
workers  and  consumers,  when  face-to-face 
with  the  evils  of  concentration  and  loss  of 
economic  freedom,  as  now,  will  realize  that 
economic  Independence  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  economic  freedom.  The  rapidly  grow- 
ing number  of  consumers"  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  are  fully  awake  to  this  truth. 
The  organized  workers  are  studying  eco- 
nomics as  never  before,  and  are  partly  awake 
to  this  truth. 

The  habit  of  political  action  and  the 
pleasure  of  it  as  a  game  Is  strong  among 
small-business  men.  and  the  groups  now  or- 
ganizing have  thought  first  of  political  ac- 
tion Fs  an  answer  to  their  problems.  But 
except  for  repeal  of  such  laws  as  have  placed 
artificial  economic  hobbles  on  independent 
small  business — in  taxes,  credit,  and  en- 
couragement of  monopoly — the  small-busi- 
ness man  who  wants  to  be  really  inde- 
pendent will  not  lean  on  Goveriunent  nor 
upon  big  business. 

The  new  associations  of  small  business 
have  a  tendency  at  present  to  political,  top- 
down,  national  action.  But  there  are  a 
cumber    of    thinking    small-business    men 


who  believe  that  stable  prosperity  will  be 
best  promoted  from  the  bottom,  by  demon- 
strating in  the  economic  field  in  their  own 
localities  how  small  business  may  be  kept 
or  made  independent,  stable  and  prosperous. 
For  example,  if  local  banks  are  sending  their 
funds  to  big  cities  where  they  are  loaned 
to  big  business  at  low  rates,  while  loans  to 
local  Independent  small  businesses  are  not 
made  on  sound  collateral,  including  char- 
acter, or  if  made,  are  at  much  higher  rates 
tlian  to  big  business,  often  twice  or  three 
times  as  high — cannot  local  independent 
small-business  men  and  their  friends  start 
a  new  local  bank  to  serve  local  small  busi- 
ness? Consumers  and  workers  have  shewn 
tho  way  to  do  this  by  starting  their  own 
credit  unions.  Big  business  could  net  con- 
tinue Its  banks  if  it  had  only  its  own  money 
in  them.  Big  business  uses  other  people's 
money,  the  deposits  of  small-business  men, 
of  consumers  and  workers. 

Local  groups  of  independent  small  busi- 
ness can  also  study  why  certain  industries 
once  existing  in  their  locality,  including 
W'leat  and  corn  growing  and  milling,  butter 
and  cheese  making,  have  passed  cut.  If  the 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of  these  small 
neighborhood  industries  was  an  artificial 
one,  a  return  to  sound,  natural  conditions 
would  bring  the  return  of  these  local  in- 
dustries, mere  employment,  and  mere  local 
trade. 

This  return  of  employment  to  localities 
and  small  industries  could  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  perm.^.nently.  Big 
business,  even  if  operated  at  192&-29  capac- 
ity, could  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
unemployment. 

Such  a  study  can  best  be  made  in  a  small 
locality,  and  the  remedy  is  often  to  be  found 
by  local  cooperative  action  of  the  inde- 
pendent individuals  and  businesses  con- 
cerned. Too  much  looking  to  large  groups 
or  whole  industries  for  facts  and  the  cure 
is  like  "letting  Gecrge  do  it,"  when  It  can 
best  be  done  in  small  units,  and  by  eco- 
nomic action  rather  than  political  action. 
If  the  action  required  is  State-wide  or  na- 
tljnal,  or  if  political,  then  the  best  action 
for  each  locality  is  a  common  understand- 
ing in  that  locality  as  to  what  is  best  for 
small  independent  business  in  that  locality, 
and  an  organization  for  economic  purposes 
of  these  Independents.  A  firm  and  unmis- 
takable and  organized  pressure  en  the 
political  representatives  of  that  locality  in 
State  or  national  legislatures,  to  work  for 
remedial  legislation,  requires  a  local  organi- 
zation of  Independent  small  business. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1950  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Missouri  Bar.  there  appears  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Congressional 
Subpena  Upon  the  President,"  The  au- 
thor of  this  very  important  study  of  a 
fundamental  principle  in  American  gov- 
ernment is  the  Honorable  Rufus  Burrus, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  the  president  of  the  Missouri 
bar. 


Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me  I  include  the  article  herewith: 
Congressional  Subpena  Upon  the  PaEsmcNT 
(By  Rufus  Burrus,  of  Independence,  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  bar) 

A  school  \x>y  in  America  is  first  taught  in 
study  of  his  country's  government,  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  separated  and 
Jealously  guarded  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  termed  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  be  the  last  to  fail  to 
recognize  this  fundamental  principle.  It 
should  also  be  the  first  to  guard  against 
encroachment  of  one  on  the  other,  even  if 
it  be  the  legislative  upon  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Senator  Homer  Fzrgcson.  of  Michigan, 
however,  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  investigations  by  one  of  the  Senate  com^ 
mlttees,  which  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
independence  of  each  of  the  three  separate 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  language 
is  as  follows: 

"In  the  conduct  of  this  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  committee  is  directed  to  procure, 
by  subpena.  and  examine  the  complete 
loyalty  and  emplo>-ment  files  and  records  of 
all  the  Government  em.ployees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  such  other  agencies 
against  whom  charges  have  been  heard." 
(CONGRESSICNAL  RECORD  Feb  22,  1950,  p.  2144, 
column  1;  Concrmsional  R5:cord,  Feb.  22, 
1950.  p.  2148.  columns  2  and  3,  and  p.  2149, 
columns  1  and  2.) 

"Is  not  that  the  committee  should  make 
a  request,  but  that.lt  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  subpena."  (Congressional  Record,  p.  2145, 
column  2.) 

Senator  Knowland  had  said  Just  before 
that  discussion  that  the  Ferguson  amend- 
ment was  being  pressed  "so  that  we  can  find 
out  whether  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  going  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
pena of  the  United  States"  (p.  2143,  col- 
umn 3), 

If,  said  Knowland,  the  executive  branch 
does  not  comply  with  the  subpena,  "then  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution, 
may  be  forced  to  take  such  other  steps  as 
are  necessary  with  the  power  it  has  under 
the  Constitution." 

There  is  abounding  precedents  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  highest  authorities,  beginning 
with  President  Washington,  that  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Presidency  cannot  be  forced  by 
the  legislative  through  the  means  of  a  sub- 
pena, or  otherwise.  No  President  can  obey 
his  oath  of  office  If  he  casts  aside  all  prece- 
dents, obeys  such  a  subpena  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  face  of  an  abundance  of 
legal  opinions  to  the  contrary.  Such  opin- 
ions have  been  penned  by  the  greatest  of 
American  lawyers  and  have  been  adhered  to 
by  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents.  That  such 
a  subpena  is  unconstitutional  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  excerpts: 

PRESIDENTS  WHO  ESTABLISHED  THIS  DOCraiNC  IH 
THE  FIRST  CENTUHT  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  KXIST- 
ENCZ 

1796:  George  Washington  refused  papers 
to  the  House  (Richardson.  Messages  and  Pa- 
pers of  the  Presidents,  vol.  1,  pp.  194,  196 — 
hereafter  cited  simply  as  Richardson ) . 

1825:  James  Monroe  refused  papers  to  the 
Hotise  (Richardson,  vol.  2,  p.  273). 

1833:  Andrew  Jackson  refused  papers  to 
the  Senate  (Richardson,  vol.  3,  p.  36). 

1835:  Andrew  Jackson  refused  papers  to 
the  Senate  (Richardson,  vol.  3,  pp.  132  and 
133). 

1843:  John  Tyler  refused  papers  to  the 
House  (Richardson,  vol.  4.  pp.  105-106,  221- 
223 ) . 

1886:  Grover  Cleveland  supported  his  At- 
torney General's  refusal  to  comply  with  Sen- 
ate resolution  calling  for  papers. 
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Oeorgc  W»»hiD«ton:   '"The  aature  ot  for- 
eign negotiations  require*  c*utlon.  and  their 
success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy;    and 
even  when  brought   to  a  conclviston   a  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  measure?,  demands,  or 
erentual  eonce««lcna  which  may  have   been 
proposed    or    contemplated,    would    be    ex- 
tremely impolitic:  for  this   Jljfht  have  a  per- 
nicious Influence  on  future  negotiations,  or 
prcxlucc  Immediate  Inconveniences,  perhaps 
danger    and    mlschle*.    In    relation    to    other 
powers      •     •     •     To  :  dm!t.  then,  a  rUht  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  demi\nd  and 
to  have  as  a  matter  of  course  all  th«!  papers 
respecting     a     negotiation     with     a    foretoi 
power    would    establish    a    dangerous    prece- 
dent.    •     •     '     As  It  Is  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  Government  that  the 
boundaries    fixed    by    the    Constitution    be- 
t«Mi>  the  dlflerent   departments  should   be 
pre«er\ed.  a  Just  regard  to  the  Constitution 
and  to^he  duty  ol  my  office    •     •     •    forbids 
a    compliance    wuh    vour    request"      >  Rich- 
ardson, vol.  I.  pp    193.  194.  195,  196.  Mar    30, 
179«  ) 

Oeoree  Washington.  Farewell  Address: 
"The  habits  of  thinking  In  a  free  country 
sh culd  Inspire  caution  In  those  Intrusted 
with  Its  admmlftratlon  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  cor\stltutlonal 
sphetea.  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  one  department  to  encroach  ujxm  an- 
other. The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments m  one.  and  thus  to  create,  whatever 
the  form  of  government,  a  repeal  despotism." 
(Ricbardson,  vol.  1.  p.  211  ) 

John  T>ler:  "A  mass  of  vacue.  Incoherent. 
and  personal  matter  would  be  made  public  at 
a  vast  consumption  of  time,  m.  ney.  and  trou- 
ble without  accomplishing  or  tending  in  any 
manner  to  accomplish,  as  It  appears  to  me, 
any  useful  object  con-ected  with  a  sound 
and  constitutional  administration  of  the 
Government  in  any  of  Its  branches. 

'In  my  Judgn.enl  a  compliance  with  the 
resolution  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
me  would  be  a  surrender  of  duties  and  pow- 
ers which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  ex- 
clusively on  the  Executive,  and  therefore 
such  compliance  cannot  be  made  by  me  nor 
by  the  ^<»ads  of  departments  by  mv  direc- 
tion."     (Richardson,  vol.  4,  pp.  105-106.) 

William  Howard  Taft  (after  his  Presidency, 
ana  before  bis  Chief  Justiceship):  "The 
President  Is  rfs-julred  by  the  Constitution 
frcm  time  to  time  to  give  to  Congress  Infor- 
mation on  the  State  of  the  Union  •  •  •. 
But  this  does  not  enable  Congress  or  either 
Hotise  of  Congress  to  elicit  from  him  confi- 
dential information  which  he  has  acquired 
luT  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  discharge 
his  constitutional  duties.  If  he  does  not  deem 
the  disclosure  of  such  Information  prudent 
or  in  tb«  public  Interest  '  (The  Chief  Magis- 
trate, published  In  1916.  p    129  \ 

Vnws  OF  A  CONGRTSSIONAL  COMiirrTKE 

In  1879.  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  to  the  House  supporting  the  consti- 
tutional doctrine  here  under  discussion, 
saying : 

"The  Executive  Is  as  independent,  as  either 
Bcruse  of  Congress  Is  independent  of  him. 
and  they  cannot  call  for  the  records  of  his 
action  or  the  action  of  bis  ofBcers  against  his 
consent,  any  more  than  he  can  call  for  any 
of  the  Journals  and  records  of  the  House  or 
Senats     •     •     •. 

"This  mischief  of  the  House  calling  for 
documents  might  easily  be  a  very  great 
one  •  •  •.  Somebody  must  Judge  upon 
this  point.  It  clearly  cannot  be  the  House 
or  Its  committee  •  •  •.  The  head  of  the 
executive  department  •  •  •  must  be  the 
Judge     •     •     •."      • 


ATTOaNXTS  CKJOaiAL  HAVT  CONSISTXJnXT  TAKIN 
THTS  \1rw  AND  SO  ADMSED  HOCSXS  OF  CON- 
CKCSS  AND  THI  PaXSICENT 

The  following  Include  distinguished  hold- 
ers of  the  chief  legal  position  In  the  Govern- 
ment, Including  Republicans  of  stature,  and 
two  Democrats  of  conservative  reputation, 
one  of  them  (McReyn.  Ids.  of  Tennessee) 
subsequently  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  other  (Gregory,  of  Texas)  one  of  the 
greatest  holders  of  that  office  throughout  the 
Nation's  history,  particularly  for  his  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  American  poilU- 
cal  system. 

1904:  Knox  to  the  House  (April  27), 
19C«:  B  naparte  to  the  House  i  April  13). 
1912:    Wlckersham   to   the    House    (March 
181 

1914:  McReynolds  to  the  President  (Au- 
gust 28). 

1915:  Gregory  to  the  Senate  (February  23). 
1926    Siirgent  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (June  8) , 

(The  above  citations  besides  appearing  In 
the  CoNcaBssioNAL  Record  and  committee 
hearings  appear  in  Opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General,  vol.  40,  pp.  47-48.) 

couirr  DiscTTssioN  or  the  s»T»AaA"nor»  of  powers 
1.  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Jf^tlbotirn 
v.  T^tomp1on  (103  U  S  168.  190)  :  "It  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
Amerlcftn  system  of  written  constitutional 
law.  that  ail  the  powers  entrusted  to  gov- 
ernment, whether  State  or  national,  are  di- 
vided Into  the  three  grand  departmenu,  the 
executive,  the  leeislatlve.  and  the  Judicial, 
That  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  of 
these  branches  of  Kovertunent  shall  be  vested 
in  a  separate  body  of  pviblic  servants,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  the  system  required 
that  the  lines  which  separate  and  divide 
these  departments  shall  be  broadly  and 
clearly  defined.  It  Is  also  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  system  that  the  per- 
sons entrusted  with  power  In  any  of  these 
branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  eucru;ich 
upon  the  powers  confided  to  the  others,  but 
that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  Its  creation  be 
limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  pesters  appro- 
priate to  its  own  department  and  no  other*." 

2  State  courts  agree:  e.  g..  Pennsylvania 
court  In  Appeal  of  Hartranft  (85  Pa.  43S.  445. 
reading:  "*  *  *  We  had  better  at  the 
outstart  recognize  the  fact,  that  the  execu- 
tive department  is  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government,  with  power  to  Judee  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  within  Its  own 
department,  and  what  of  Its  own  doing*  and 
communications  should  or  should  not  be 
kept  secret,  and  that  with  it.  In  the  exercise 
of  these  constltutlonAl  powers,  the  courts 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  has  the 
executive,  under  like  conditions,  to  Interfere 
with  the  courts" 

AMmiCAM    waims    om    coNSTrrmoNAL    law 
WHO  explain  and  appbove  the  doctkine 

3  WlUoughby.  The  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States  ((1929).  p.  1488  et  seq  ) 
Mason.  Consrressional  Demands  upon  the 
Executive  for  Information.  5  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  ((1891).  p. 
33). 

Eberllng,  Congressional  Investigations 
((1928),  p.  282). 

Finley  and  Sanderson,  The  American  Ex- 
ecutive and  Executive  Methods  ((1908),  pp. 
199-200.    24«-2t>5). 

Corwln,  The  President:  Office  and  Power* 
((1941).  pp.  213  214.  281). 

Rawle,  A  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ((1829).  pp.  171- 
172). 

Luoe.  Legislative  Problems  ((1935).  pp. 
466-4«7). 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  Amerlcaa 
Executives  and  Execuuve  Methods: 


■  The  President  has  always  exercised  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  giving  or  withholding  informa- 
tion upon  the  request  of  either  House  for  It. 
Thus.  President  Washington  declined  to 
communicate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
British  treaty.  President  Jackson.  In  1833. 
withheld  certain  pending  matters  relating 
to  the  Maine  boundary  dispute;  President 
Tyler.  In  1842.  declined  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  condition  of 
the  same  a.Talr  President  Polk,  in  1845,  In 
like  manner  withheld  information  from  the 
Senate  as  to  the  pending  proceedings  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  1848.  de- 
clined to  lay  before  the  House  the  Instruc- 
tions given  as  to  the  negotiations  of  the 
treaty  with  Me:  'co.  President  Fillmore  de- 
cl.ned  to  comply  with  a  request  of  the  Senate 
made  In  legislative  session  for  Information 
as  to  negotiations  with  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
President  Buchanan  declined  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  slave  ship  Wanderer,  and  President  Lin- 
coln, likewise,  declined  on  March  26.  1361. 
to  communicate  Major  Anderson  s  dispatches 
from  Fort  Sumter.  These  Instances  are  re- 
ferred t  >  .- -  examples  of  a  general  practice  " 
The  American  Executive  and  Executive  Meth- 
ods.    Finley   ((1908),  pp.   199,  200). 

Also,  chanter  XVTI,  "The  Civil  Service" 
(pp.  24«  to266). 

"Official  communications  made  by  a  head 
of  departments  when  made  In  the  disch  \rge 
of  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  law,  are  p;  ivl- 
leged  on  grounds  of  public  policy  •  •  •" 
(Spalding  v.  Vilos  (162  U.  S.  483  (1890))). 

"Heads  of  departments,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  may  decline  to  furiish 
communications  or  papers  In  their  cusody 
In  response  to  legal  process;  they  woulcl  be 
Justified  In  representing  to  the  Court  that 
upon  public  consideration  they  decllnj  to 
furnish  them.  The  administration  of  Jus- 
tice Is  only  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  alTalrs 
ol  any  State  or  nation,  and  Is.  with  re:.pect 
to  the  production  or  nonproductlon  ol  pa- 
pers from  the  files  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  general  welfare  o:  the 
community"  (Devens,  15  Atty,  Gen.  Op. 
415). 

And  Executive  regulations  prescrbing 
rules  as  to  the  pnxluction  or  nonprodu  :tlon 
of  such  documents  have  been  sustJilned 
(Booke  V.  Commmgore  (177  U.  S.  458 
(lo99))). 

Pa^e  2tJ4,  American  Executive  and  Etecu- 
tlve  Methods,  Finley. 

This  action  of  the  Ferguson-Knowland- 
McCarthy  group  In  demanding  all  tht  files 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart  nent. 
pertaining  to  so  called  loyalty  Investlgi.tious 
Is  especially  a  vuilation  uf  the  precedents 
above  set  out.  Further  It  would  seen:  that 
eveu  without  this  authority  the  legls  ature 
should,  for  the  sake  of  secrecy  and  interna- 
tional security  reasons,  refrain  from  open- 
ing up  those  files  to  anyone. 

W^ould  the  Senators  tMnk  of  subntnalng 
the  files  of  a  field  commander  in  c<.)nimHnd 
of  an  army,  and  ask  to  see  his  plans  o.'  bat- 
tle or  delense.  or  the  records  of  train  ng  of 
his  command,  or  the  data  concerning  those 
In  leaser  commands? 

While  our  country  U,  not  at  war.  In  the 
sense  we  are  In  hot  combat,  the  Senators  as 
well  as  all  others  recognize  we  f.  •  in  i  cold 
w.«-  which  Is  of  necessity  largely  carried  on 
by  the  State  Department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

The  President  should  be  at  liberty  to  say 
what  information  will  or  will  not  b-  pro- 
duced for  an  investigating  committee  so  as 
iK't  to  dlsckise  those  secrets  that  would  ha  e 
a  pernKlous  Influence  on  future  mgotia- 
tl  jns.  or  create  a  situation  of  dar<g<  r  and 
mischief.  In  relation  to  other  activities  which 
are  contemplated  or  being  carried  or . 
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Prospectmc  in  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Har- 
lan Trott.  which  appeared  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Prospecting  in  1950 
(By  Harlan  Trctt) 

Washington — Lately  there's  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  Nation's  dwindling  natural 
resources.  We  seem  to  be  overtaxing  our 
mineral  wealth.  Two  costly  World  Wars  have 
brought  an  ominous  scraping  sound  on  the 
bottoms  of  a  number  of  different  barrels. 

Known  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  said  to 
have  shrunk  to  20  or  30  years'  remaining 
supply.  The  shining  metropolis  of  Manhat- 
tan has  taken  to  water  rationing  within  the 
last  year 

Again  Uncle  Sam's  Insatiable  scoop  is  grat- 
ing on  the  bottom  boards.  Right  now  it's 
Iron. 

The  Celler  committee's  monopoly  study  Is 
currently  focused  on  testimony  by  major 
steel  Interests  showing  that  there's  only 
enotagh  high-grade  ore  left  In  Minnesota's 
famous  Mesabl  Range  for  another  10  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  depletion. 

According  to  these  steel  experts,  industry 
must  develop  other  sources  of  Iron  ore  before 
1960  to  keep  steel  output  going. 

Minnesota's  failing  supply  of  rich  Iron  ore 
Imposes  some  tremendous  decisions  on  the 
steel  Industry,  and  on  Congress,  too.  The 
big  steel  companies  have  acquired  large 
tracts  of  excellent  Iron  ore  In  Venezuela  and 
Labrador.  Proven  deposits  In  Labrador 
amount  to  400.000.000  tons.  The  Venezuelan 
deposits  mount  up  to  at  least  a  billion  tons. 

In  both  countries  the  ore  Is  said  to  assay 
higher  than  50  percent  Iron.  But  the  trans- 
portation problem  Is  terrific. 

American  steel  Interests  want  Congress  to 
authorize  the  $400,000,000  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  to  provide  the  cheapest  trans- 
portation link  between  these  two  iron  ore 
regions  and  the  Iron  and  steel  mills  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

The  Venezuela  deposits  are  2,400  miles 
away:  Labrador's  are  800  miles  nearer.  Steel 
spokesmen  say  they  must  build  a  railroad  In 
Labrador  before  the  ore  can  be  developed.  It 
will  take  $200,000,000  and  5  years  to  buUd. 

The  problem  does  not  stop  there.  Mlnne- 
sotans  are  asking  what  about  their  tacon- 
Ite — the  low-grade  ore  assaying  about  35  per- 
cent iron — which  is  more  abundant  than  the 
dwindling  wealth  of  the  Mesabl  Range? 

Conctirrently  In  another  House  hearing 
room,  a  sutxrommlttee  on  mines  and  mining 
was  urged  this  week  to  enact  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Feed  Maksball, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  providing  a  modest 
sum  for  research  and  development  of  peat. 
Fuel  and  power  technologists  testified  that 
the  peat  bogs  of  Minnesota  offer  a  practical 
source  of  fuel  for  local  power  plants. 

Development  of  JiJlnnesota's  taconlte  de- 
pends on  cheap  electricity.  Leopold  Plsner. 
St.  Paul  power-plant  builder,  testified  that 
taconlte  requires  extensive  grinding  for 
proper  separation,  which  means  using  enor- 
mous quantities  of  power. 

He  said  It  Is  not  economically  feasible  to 
grind  a  low-grade  ore  with  coal  shlppied  to 
Minnesota  from  the  eastern  bituminous 
fields.  The  original  mine  cost  of  coal  multi- 
plies several  times  over,  due  to  the  long  rail 
and  water  shipment  and  rehaudllng. 
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The  feasibility  of  drying  and  processing 
peat  for  use  under  power-station  boilers  la 
tied  In  with  the  development  of  peat  by- 
products. Dr.  Derso  Shybekay,  a  peat  tech- 
nologist, listed  synthetic  rubber,  acetates  for 
nylon,  and  hydrogen  and  newsprint  among 
the  latent  chemical  values  of  peat. 

The  ramifications  brought  out  In  these 
current  congressional  hearing?  are  fascinat- 
ing. They  dramatize  the  technological  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  If  we  are  to  surmount 
the  complex  problems  posed  by  our  waning 
natural  resources. 

The  big  decisions  facing  Industry  and  Con- 
gress demand  big  Imaginations  and  the  same 
kind  of  daring  as  that  which  lured  the  pio- 
neers and  prospectors  Into  having  a  first 
look  at  the  Nation's  untapped  natural  re- 
sources a  century  ago. 


The  New  England  Economy — 1950  Model 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHrsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Joseph 
A.  Erickson.  president.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  at  the  New  England 
congressional  dinner  of  1950,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  May  2,  1950: 
Thk    New    Englind    Economy — 1950    Modsl 

I  am  going  to  give  you  tonight  another 
chapter  In  the  continued  story  of  New  Eng- 
land's economic  progress.  New  England. 
like  the  Nation,  reached  Its  first  postwar 
peak  In  1948.  We  lost  ground  from  the 
latter  half  of  1948  until  the  middle  of  last 
year,  when  recovery  got  under  way  in  the 
nondurable  goods  Industries  which  had  been 
the  first  to  slip  down.  Recovery  began  later 
In  the  durable  goods  Industries. 

At  the  bottom,  we  had  gone  a  long  way 
down  In  our  manufacturing  Industries,  but 
we  have  now  recovered  much  of  the  ground 
that  we  lost  last  year.  During  the'  last  3 
months,  new  orders  received  by  manu- 
facturers have  increased,  and  especially  In 
the  durable  goods  industries.  The  pickup 
In  new  orders  has  been  espclally  pronounced 
In  television  and  other  electronic  apparatus. 

Construction  Is  booming — the  value  of 
contracts  let  In  the  3  months  ending  In 
February  was  more  than  75  percent  higher 
than  It  was  for  the  same  3  months  last  year, 
and  contracts  let  last  year  amounted  to  6 
percent   more   than   they   did   in    1948. 

Department-store  sales  so  far  this  year 
are  at  about  the  same  level  as  they  were  last 
year,  but  because  prices  are  lower  this  year, 
the  volume  of  goods  being  m<jved  must  be 
above  last  year's  level.  New  England  depart- 
ment-store sales  last  year  were  b<;tter  main- 
tained In  comparison  with  sales  In  1948  than 
they  were  in  the  Nation,  and  this  better  per- 
formance has  continued  so  far  this  year. 

New  England  s  shoe  production  has  shown 
its  heels  to  Its  national  competition.  Last 
year  our  production  ran  2  percent  ahead 
of  that  m  1948  compared  with  a  loss  of  1.5 
percent  In  the  Nation.  So  far  tlLs  year.  New 
England  production  Is  ahead  of  that  for  the 
same  period  last  year  and  continues  to  gain 
at  faster  than  the  national  rate. 

Nonmanufacturlng  Industries  continue  to 
bold  up  well,  employing  about  as  many  as 
they  did  In  1048. 

The  growth  of  new  manufacturing  firms 
In  New  England  during  the  past  5  years  has 
been  large.    There  were  5,000  moie  manufac- 


turing firms  In  btistness  in  the  spring  of  1»49 
than  In  the  spring  of  1944,  a  gan  of  23 
percent. 

Lest  you  be  misled  by  the  optimistic  fig- 
ures, however,  let  me  hasten  to  point  out 
that  recovery  Is  not  complete.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  New  England  manufactur- 
ing, while  It  had  gained  since  the  low  point 
of  July  1949,  was  short  of  the  February  1948 
peak  by  14  percent,  or  about  220.000  Jobs 

New  England's  position  In  manufacturing 
has  worsened  relative  to  the  Nation;  our  posi- 
tion. 14  percent  below  the  February  1948  level 
In  employment,  contrasts  with  a  national 
figure  which  was  lower  by  8.7  percent. 

The  diaScultles  experienced  by  New  England 
Industry  during  last  year's  recession  give  new 
Interest  to  a  longer-range  look  at  the  pros- 
pects for  New  England's  economy.  If  ptsst 
trends  Indicate  growth— and  I  think  that 
they  do — then  we  can  proceed  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  tasks  we  must  tmdertake 
to  bring  about  a  continuing  expanding 
regional  economy. 

A  glance  at  past  trends  Is  Indeed  reassur- 
ing. New  England's  population  has  grown 
between  1920  and  1949  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  62,000  per  year. 

Another  good  measure  of  the  trend  of  the 
whole  economy  Is  the  amount  of  Income  re- 
ceived by  all  Its  people  from  all  sources. 
When  we  express  the  total  Income  of  the 
region  In  dollars  having  the  purchasing  pow- 
er that  they  had  In  the  period  1935  through 
1939  we  find  that  the  long-term  trend  of 
New  England's  Income  from  1920  through 
1948  represents  an  average  gain  of  $153,000.- 
000  per  ye;u-.  Examinations  of  the  trend  In 
retail  sales,  of  bank  deposits,  of  workers  gain- 
fully employed,  and  other  measures  all  point 
to  this  same  conclusion;  New  England  re- 
mains a  growing  economy  vrtth  prospects  for 
further  growth.  The  events  of  last  year,  by 
showing  up  some  obvious  weaknesses  In  tfie 
New  England  economy,  have  had  a  most  stim- 
ulating effect  upon  community  and  State 
groups  throughout  New  England.  There  Is  a 
greater  stirring  to  remedy  our  weaknesses  and 
to  seize  our  opporttinltes  than  we  have  had 
in  many  years. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  representatives  of 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  have 
organized  and  set  up  for  business  a  unique 
corporation  designed  to  finance  new  busi- 
nesses unable  to  obtain  funds  from  conven- 
tional sources.  This  new  corporation,  the 
Maine  Development  Credit  Corp.,  Is  financed 
by  loans  to  it  by  member  financial  in- 
stitutions to  an  amount  expected  to  be 
approximately  a  million  dollars,  half  of 
which  is  already  committed.  This  Institu- 
tion with  Its  limited  lending  power  cannot 
be  expected  to  revolutionize  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  but  it  nevertheless  rep- 
resents a  genuine  achievement  by  Its  finan- 
cial Institutions  in  attempting  to  provide 
within  the  State  a  lender  of  last  resort  to 
give  caref^il  review  to  new  busings  projects. 
Its  worth  has  already  been  shown  by  Its 
placement  of  several  loans  with  member  In- 
stitutions as  well  as  by  a  half  dozen  direct 
advances  Just  made. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  special  committee  on 
Industrial  development  appointed  by  the 
Governor  has  been  hard  at  work  appraising 
the  State's  past,  its  prospects,  and  what 
might  be  done  to  promote  Its  Industrial 
growth.  A  similar  committee  Is  at  work  In 
Connecticut. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  State  agency  has  been 
making  similar  studies,  and  In  addition  a 
special  committee  of  representatives  of  finan- 
cial Institutions  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  building  corpora- 
tion to  finance  new  plants  In  the  area. 

In  Massachusetts  a  representative  group  of 
manufacturers  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
a  study  elng  made  by  the  special  committee 
on  taxation  of  the  question  whether  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  In  Massachusetts  In  com- 
parison with  that  m  other  competing  States 
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put*  MaasachUMtUs  manutacturvrs  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  According  to  a  survey 
made  by  us,  the  proportion  of  manufacturera 
In  BAaaeachuseits  who  report  that  the  State 
and  local  ta::es  put  them  at  a  disadvantage 
la  larger  than  the  proportion  In  any  other 
New  England  State. 

Vermont  continues  to  push  Its  program  of 
management  and  engineering  services  to  new 
or  small  manufacturers. 

In  numerous  communities  throughout  New 
England  groups  of  local  businessmen  and 
bankers  have  been  meeting  to  seek  means  of 
obtaining  new  factory  buildings  and  new  in- 
dustrial emploj-ment.  Such  groups  are  at 
work  in  so  many  cities  and  towns  that  I 
shall  name  only  a  few  examples:  Portland. 
Belfast,  and  Wa'.doboro  in  Maine;  Berlin.  Na- 
shua, and  Laconla  In  New  Hampshire;  Law- 
rence. Worcester,  and  Ware  In  Massachusetts; 
and  Danbury  and  New  London  in  Connecti- 
cut. These  groups,  by  raising  from  the  com- 
munity a  part  of  the  capital  required  for  a 
new  factory  building,  may  succeed  in  tapping 
other  sources  of  funds  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  These  are  encourag- 
ing signs  Indeed  that  New  Englanders  are 
facing  up  to  their  problems  and  are  turning 
to  methods  of  meeting  them  which  are  con- 
sistent with  our  traditional  principle  of  self- 
reliance  and  local  ccnuol. 

New  England's  economic  problems,  how- 
ever, like  its  economic  opportunities,  are  not 
entirely  of  its  own  making  I  have  become 
convinced  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that 
New  England  has  a  peculiar  problem  in  its 
relation  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  far  more 
Important  agency  for  determining  our  des- 
tiny now  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
peacetime.  I  am  Impressed  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  Congress  has  the  control  of  our 
future  opportunity  within  Its  power  This 
being  a  problem  relatively  new  to  an  area 
which  has  ordinarily  taken  pride  in  its  self- 
reliance  and  secured  appeals  in  its  own  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  what  Senator  Salton- 
STALL  said  recently  about  the  need  for  some 
form  of  unity  in  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention. 

Senator  Saltcnstall  said:  "We  have  got 
something  in  New  England.  But  we  can't 
sit  back  and  expect  our  industry  to  stay  with 
us  We  have  got  to  fight  to  keep  it  and  to 
get  more  We  have  got  to  have  unanimity  to 
fight  other  sections  of  the  country  which 
are  getting  greater  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  we  are  and  who  are  getting  our 
business  away  from  us"  However  much 
some  of  us  may  deplore  the  state  of  affairs 
under  which  we  must  fight  In  the  National 
Congress  to  retain  our  Industry  and  to  grow. 
I  believe  tha.  those  views  are  correct. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  may  I  as  a  novice 
suggest  a  nonpartisan  economic  platform  for 
New  England^  It  Is  a  platform  based  upon 
what  appear  to  be  economic  policies  within 
the  control  of  ConRress  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  New  England  and  to  the  Nation. 
There  are  five  planks  In  this  platform,  each 
of  which  requires  some  explanation  First, 
let  me  give  them  to  you  In  summary  form. 

1.  New  England's  Infrest  would  be  served 
by  reducing  Federa!  er.penditures. 

2.  New  England  would  be  benefited  per- 
haps more  than  other  regions  by  revision 
of  certain  Federal  tax  laws  on  business, 
particularly  those  relating  to  depreciation 
and  small  business. 

3.  New  England  has  suffered  from  the  In- 
creased tendency  of  Ccigress  to  pass  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation. 

4  N.'w  England's  porta  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination in  land  and  ocean  freight  rates 
subject  to  the  control  of  national  regulatory 
bodies. 

5  New  England's  future  economic  prog- 
reas   depends   :jreally    upon   preserving   our 


advantage     in     the     importation     of     raw 
materials. 

There  are  other  planks  that  might  be 
added  to  this  platform  but  for  the  time 
being  let  us  consider  these  5  In  more  detail. 
New  England's  Interest  would  be  served 
by  reducing  Federal  exj:)endltures  not  only 
because  reduced  expenditures  would  make 
possible  reduced  taxes,  which  In  turn  would 
stimulate  economic  expansion.  New  Eng- 
land's peculiar  position  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral e.xpenditures  is  that  the  areas  of  greatest 
Increase  in  Federal  expenditure  are  areas 
in  which  New  England  tends  to  be  hurt 
more  than  she  is  helped.  The  enormous 
Federal  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture costs  us  far  more  than  we  gain  from 
It.  Similarly,  vast  expenditures  for  power, 
navlk,  tion,  flood  control,  aid  reclamation 
projects  almost  Invariably  are  made  In  other 
p  rts  of  the  country  which  then  use  the 
argument  of  cheap  power  as  an  Inducement 
to  attract  our  Industry.  Even  national  de- 
fense expenditures  now  seem  to  have  turned 
strongly  against  our  region.  So  long  as  we 
had  a  heavy  naval  expenditure  we  were  In 
a  position  to  get  a  considerable  share  of  that 
ex.iendlture  In  our  region,  but  the  shift  to 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  has  Inevitably  resulted  in  direct- 
ing that  type  of  spending  away  from  New 
England. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  way  in 
which  growing  Federal  expenditures  operate 
against  New  England's  Interest.  The  proof 
.">f  the  pudding  Is  to  be  found  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  Federal  tax  collections  In  New 
Englrtnd  to  direct  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral G  nernment  In  this  area.  Direct  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  which 
we  can  measure  Include  all  payments 
directly  to  In  llvlduals  (salaries.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  pensions,  unemployment 
Insurance,  crop  support  payments  to  farm- 
ers, etc.*.  all  direct  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  all  payments  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  of  the  type  subject  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  On  this  basis  New  Eng- 
land received  about  as  much  as  it  paid  in 
tax°s  In  1929.  got  back  about  $4  for  every 
$3  It  paid  In  1940  (probably  because  of  the 
defense  program),  and  got  back  only  $3 
for  every  $5  it  paid  in  1948.  We  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  we  received  In  direct  expenditures  in 
194S. 

These  figures  understate  the  burden  of 
Federal  taxes  because  taxes  collected  else- 
where are  passed  on  to  us  as  part  of  our 
costs  to  a  greater  extent  than  taxes  paid 
here  are  passed  on  to  other  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  are 
paid  largely  from  Michigan,  but  are  passed 
on  to  us  whenever  we  buy  new  automobiles. 
When  we  take  account  to  the  burden  of 
taxes  in  this  way,  we  find  that  In  1948  we 
had  a  burden  of  t^  In  taxes  for  each  11 
returned  here.  Obviously,  these  figures 
alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  they 
do  Indicate  that  our  financial  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  has  deterio- 
rated badly  In  the  postwar  p>eriod. 

To  move  on  to  the  second  plank  In  our 
economic  program,  it  would  be  of  Interest 
to  the  whole  economy  and  of  special  Inter- 
est to  New  England  to  have  liberalization 
of  the  rules  relating  to  depreciation  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  machinery 
Industry  is  a  very  heavy  employer  in  our 
region.  Its  market  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  Its  customers  to  pay  for  the  prod- 
ucts that  It  sells.  Restriction  of  allowable 
depreciation  to  unrealistic  levels  which  per- 
mit neither  the  recovery  of  replacement  cost 
nor  In  many  cases  recovery  of  original  cost 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  obviously 
must  depress  the  market  for  our  machinery 
producers.  Liberalization  of  depreciation 
would  Increase  the  employment  In  our  ma- 
^    chluery    mantifacturiug    plants.      Moreover, 


New  England  probably  has  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  overage  plant  equipment  tlan  most 
areas:  liberalized  depreciation  would  give 
our  manufacturers  a  special  Incentive  to 
modernize. 

New  England  also  has  a  peculiar  stake  In 
tax  relief  for  small  corporations.  A  study 
of  the  sources  of  growth  in  our  manufactur- 
ing Industries  in  New  England,  for  example, 
shows  that  we  must  rely  very  heavily  upon 
the  establishment  of  new,  small  firms 
within  the  region  and  upon  their  fTowth  to 
larger  size  for  expansion  of  our  manufac- 
turing activity.  Although  our  present  cor- 
porate Income  tax  makes  some  sp«^clal  con- 
cession to  small  firms  by  imposini;  a  lower 
rate  on  corporate  net  Income  below  $50,000, 
there  Is  need  for  further  tax  concessions  to 
assist   small   businesses  to  grow. 

Now  to  the  third  plank  which  deals  with 
special -Interest  legislation.  The  price-sup- 
port program  for  agriculture  raises  our  food, 
feed,  and  Industrial  raw  materials  costs  far 
more  than  it  helps  our  potato  and  other 
farmers.  New  special-Interest  legislitlon  may 
raise  our  fuel  costs.  It  Is  well  known  that 
New  England's  fuel  and  power  costs  are  high- 
er than  the  national  average  of  such  costs. 
The  shift  In  the  source  of  the  supply  of  oil 
to  the  Venezuelan  and  middle  eiistern  oil 
fields  has  presented  to  us  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  our  fuel  and  power  costs.  By  virtue 
of  our  transportation  advantage  in  Importing 
this  foreign  oil.  we  have  had  an  Improve- 
ment In  our  fuel  cost  position.  Domestic 
oil  producers  (and  some  others  with  a  special 
Interest  In  coal)  are  pressing  for  an  Increase 
to  the  tariff  or  the  Imposition  of  a  quota  on 
foreign  oil.  either  of  which  would  work  ma- 
terially to  New  England's  disadvantage.  And 
here  again  what  Is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
New  England  is  clearly  to  the  dls;idvantage 
of  the  country  and  to  our  whole  foreign 
economic  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  believe  the  only  way  to  reduce  our  power 
costs  lies  in  the  direction  of  securlr.g  cheaper 
fuel.  We  have,  even  on  the  minimum  esti- 
mate, a  sizable  potential  of  undeveloped 
water  power,  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  In 
New  England's  Interest  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  as  much  of  this  pctentlal  as 
can  be  economically  Justified  and  as  It  can 
be  utilized.  We  should  not.  however,  sacri- 
fice, the  bird  In  hand,  which  Is  reasonably 
priced  foreign  oil,  for  the  bird  in  the  bush, 
which  is  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power, 
which  will  take  up  some  years  to  hiirness  and 
which  would  probably  not  reduce  our  average 
costs  nearly  so  much  as  a  continued  supply 
of    reasonably    priced    foreign    oil. 

New  England  can  also  benefit  from  unre- 
stricted imports  of  foreign  copper  to  supply 
its  brass  industry.  A  t;u'iff  will  be  restored 
on  copper  after  June  30  unless  the  legisla- 
tion keeping  It  on  the  free  list  Is  renewed. 

New  England  has  long  depended  upon  com- 
merce for  the  livelihood  of  an  Important  pro- 
portion of  its  people.  Our  fourth  plank  deals 
with  the  disadvantage  which  we  suffer  In  our 
foreign  commerce  through  conditions  not  of 
our  own  making.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  foreign  commerce  at  the  New 
England  ports  is  primarily  a  one-way  traffic. 
For  example,  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Import 
tonnage  Is  eight  times  the  export  tonnage. 
Lack  of  export  tonnage  discourages  sailings 
from  New  England  ports  ai:d  the  lack  of 
sailings  causes  most  of  our  export  cargo  to  be 
shipped  from  other  New  England  ports. 

Examination  of  the  history  of  ocean  and 
rail  freight  rates  discloses  a  major  reason 
for  the  continued  decline  of  our  ports.  Be- 
cause New  Eni^land  s  ports  are  nearer  to  all 
European  and  Mediterranean  ports  and  to 
India  than  other  competing  ports,  for  a 
great  many  years  ocean  freight  rates  to  those 
ports  were  lower  from  Boston  than  compet- 
ing ports.  To  compensate  for  the  geo- 
graphic advantages  enjoyed  by  Boston,  the 
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railroads  ».er  the  years  reduced  their  ex- 
port rail  rates  In  favor  of  Inland  rail  ship- 
ments to  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia and  later  New  Orleans  and  Montreal. 
However,  after  rail  freight  rates  had  been 
adjusted  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  other 
pwrts  with  those  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
ocean  freight  rates  came  to  be  equalized. 
Presently,  therefore,  the  New  England  porta 
are  denied  their  geograplilc  advantage  by 
equalized  ocean  freight  rates,  whereas  at  the 
same  time  they  remain  penalized  for  that 
geographic  advantage  In  the  rail  freight  rates 
from  Interior  points.  We  are  now  seeking 
to  restore  our  geographic  advantage  In  the 
case  of  grain.  The  history  of  this  subject 
convinces  me  that  New  England's  ports  are 
discriminated  against  either  by  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  or  the  omi£3lon  of  acts  by  regu- 
latory agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
On  this  matter  as  on  others  New  England  Is 
not  demanding  preferential  treatment  but 
only  reoocnition  of  its  natural  economic 
advantage. 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  say  that 
New  England  is  at  the  end  of  the  trans- 
portation line.  For  many  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials and  for  many  of  the  finished  products 
which  we  buy  this  is  true.  However,  changes 
are  in  the  making  which  may  put  more  of 
New  England's  industries  at  the  beginning 
of  the  transportation  line  to  the  advantage 
of  the  region.  We  see  that  now  in  the  case 
of  wool.  Jute,  and  oil.  and  we  will  see  It  In 
the  case  of  Iron  ore. 

"We  have  fought  our  last  war  from  the 
Mesabl  ranges  of  Minnesota."  said  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  steel  company  recently.  The 
Nation's  Iron  ere  supply  Is  shifting  radically 
to  points  around  the  Atlantic  Basin.  Enor- 
mous new  discoveries  of  Iron  ore  have  been 
made  In  Labrador.  In  Venezuela,  and  in  Li- 
beria. Cheap,  waterbome  Iron  ore  plus 
cheap  scrap  and  a  flourishing  market  for 
finished  steel  products  open  up  to  tis  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  Integrated  steel 
mill  In  New  England.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  mill  would  give  a  strong  stlmultis  to 
our  metal  fabricating  Industries,  which  have 
been  the  fastest  growing  Indtistrlee  In  the 
region.  This  stimulus  would  be  felt 
throughout  New  England,  and  Is  the  best 
argument  for  regional  unity  In  support  of 
this  project.  Careful  studies  have  shown 
that  this  possibility  for  New  England  Is  In- 
deed a  real  one.  Since  New  England  began 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  establishing  an 
Integrated  steel  mill,  the  Iron  ore  discoveries 
In  Labrador  and  Venezuela  have  become 
known  and  two  of  the  major  steel  companies 
have  announced  plans  for  expansion  on  the 
east  coast.  Events  have  surely  confirmed  our 
supposition  that  in  this  direction  there  was 
opportunity  for  New  England. 

Unlike  other  regions,  I  do  not  ttUnk  that 
we  need  to  argue  for  special  legislation  which 
would  help  us  to  realize  this  great  new  op- 
portunity. In  this  matter,  as  In  so  many 
others,  the  real  threat  to  New  England  lies  In 
legislation  which  would  favcr  other  regions 
a'  our  expense.  Prom  time  to  time,  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  will  be  presented  with  re- 
quests for  appropriations  to  dredge  rivers 
and  harbors,  to  construct  waterways,  to  au- 
thorize the  lending  of  money — all  In  the 
Interest  of  steel  mills  some  place  other  than 
New  England.  In  these  matters,  as  In  others. 
It  Is  obviously  not  In  the  Interest  of  New 
England  to  help  provide  the  money  to  deny 
Itself  a  new  opportunity.  I  trust  the  New 
England  delegation  will  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
proposals  to  use  our  taxpayers*  money  to 
help  the  steel  Industry  to  locate  In  some 
other  part  of  the  country. 

Now  to  sum  up  In  a  few  words: 

1.  New  England  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  economic  trouble  In  the  last  18 
months. 

2.  New  Englanders  are  exerting  themaelTes 
t^  remedy  the  causes  of  tlieir  economic  Uls 


•o  far  a«  these  caxues  He  within  their  control. 

S.  Many  of  New  England's  troubles  are  the 
direct  or  Indirect  result  of  Federal  policies. 
We  need,  and  we  are  going  to  make,  a  careful 
study  of  how  those  policies  affect  us. 

4.  We.  the  business  people  of  New  England. 
are  willing  to  do  our  part  to  keep  New  Eng- 
land expanding  and  prosperous.  We  are  con- 
fident that  otir  delegation  In  the  Congress 
can  and  will  work  together  for  that  same 
objective. 


Modier,  Caa  Yo«  Spare  a  Dime? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OP   KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Chatham  Courier 
of  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  editorial  gives 
the  American  people  plenty  of  food  for 
thought.  A^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result 
of  yesterday's  primary  election  in  Florida 
proves  to  me  that  the  American  people 
already  are  caught  up  on  the  spending 
spree  promoted  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  those  -who  have  stood  by  the 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  policies.  To  me, 
the  election  of  George  Sm.^thers  in  Flor- 
ida is  a  forecast  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  general  elections  this  fall.  George 
Smathers  is  a  fine,  clean  young  Ameri- 
can and  won  this  primary  election  on 
what  is  practically  a  Republican  plat- 
form. 

A  good  many  of  us  on  the  Republican 
side  have  supported  the  European  aid 
program  from  the  beginning.  As  time 
goes  on  and  we  leam  more  about  the  tac- 
tics the  British  are  using  in  their  inter- 
national trade  policies,  one  begins  to 
wonder  if  it  is  not  about  time  to  call  a 
halt  or  else  have  an  understanding  which 
will  protect  some  of  our  own  leading 
industries. 

MoTHxm,  Cak  You  Spare  a  Dimx? 

Two  very  Interesting  sets  of  financial  flg- 
xires  have  recently  been  released. 

As  of  July  1.  the  United  States  of  America 
will  show  a  Treasury  deficit  of  approximately 
•e.COO.OOO.COO  with  likelihood  that  In 
1951  this  will  rise  to  seven  billions.  In  other 
words,  the  expenditures  cf  the  National  Gov- 
ernment will  be  that  much  greater  than  It  Is 
able  to  receive  from  all  sources. 

The  other  was  the  announcement  that 
Great  Britain  would,  at  the  end  of  Its  fiscal 
year,  be  able  to  meet  its  expenses  and  bal- 
ance its  budget. 

Yet  the  Congress  has  before  it  a  request 
from  England  that  this  country  provide  her 
(or  in  other  words,  give  her)  9637.000.000  for 
the  ensuing  year,  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Of  course,  we  Imagine  Great  Britain  can 
use  this  money  and  Clement  Attlee  and  Staf- 
ford Cripps  can  probably  find  means  to  spend 
It  for  further  socialistic  schemes,  but  what 
about  the  American  taxpayers  who  have  to 
put  up  the  cash? 

As  Senator  Robot  A.  Tarr  said  this  week: 
"The  time  has  now  come  to  cut  these  Mar> 
shall -plan  funds  and  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  reduce  our  domestic 
expenditures." 


To  those  who  can  only  see  tmUmltetf 
amotints  flowing  from  this  country  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  this  may  sound  like  rank 
heresy  and  a  desire  to  let  down  what  they 
like  to  term  the  "Mother  Cotintry."  But  we 
are  commencing  to  wonder  If.  when  the  child 
is  apparently  broke,  if  it  wouldn't  be  nice  for 
Britannia  to  begin  hanrttwg  over  a  few 
millions  of  those  bUlloas  we  let  her  have 
when  she  was  much  worse  off  than  she  ap- 
parently is  now. 


Low-Reat  Hounof  for  Portland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHUtCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  Portland.  Oreg.,  voters  will  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  city  is  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  Public  Housing  and 
Slum  Clearance  Act  passed  by  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  The  Honorable 
Phil  Dreyer,  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  and  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Mtiltnomah 
County  urges  Portland  citizens  to  ap- 
prove the  proposed  agreement  between 
the  city  of  Portland  and  the  Portland 
Housing  Authority.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  city  to  fuinish  civic  services 
in  return  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Phil  Dreyer  is  president  of  the  Port- 
land Housing  and  Planning  Association. 
He  knows  Portland  problems.  He  ably 
represented  his  legislative  district  during 
his  term  of  office  in  the  Orefon  State 
Legislature  and  t  am  certain  his  training 
and  experience  would  assure  equally  ef- 
fective representation  in  the  National 
Congress,  should  he  be  elected. 

Following  is  a  rpoech  titled  "Public 
Housing  for  Portland"  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Phil  Dreyer  before  the  Guild's 
Lake  Community  Club  of  Portland  on 
April  12.  1950: 

Pttbuc  HotrsncG  roa  Postuuid 
i£T's  von  "TES"  roa  pubuc  housixg 

On  May  19,  Portland  voters  will  decide 
whether  this  city  will  have  2,000  new  low- 
rent  homes. 

The  United  States  Government  is  putting 
up  the  money,  but  the  people  must  vote 
"yes"  to  approve  the  agreement  between  the 
city  and  the  Portland  Housing  Authority. 

WX  KSED  THX   BOMXB 

Oregon  is  the  fastest  growing  State  in 
America.  But  we  do  not  have  the  place  to 
house  the  half -million  people  who  have  come 
here.  They  are  living  in  trailers,  in  shacks. 
and  in  temporary  houses. 

To  hotise  the  war  workers  who  flocked 
to  Portland,  the  Government  buUt  18.500 
units  of  temporary  housing.  But  most  of 
these  units  have  been  torn  down.  Thou- 
sands were  destroyed  by  the  Vanport  flood. 
Only  6.500  remain,  and  these  must  be  torn 
down  by  1951. 

ShaU  we  ignore  the  plight  of  the  flood  vic- 
tims, or  shaU  we  welcome  low-rent  housing 
for  2.000  families  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  oflered  to  provide? 

TSB.   rOSTlAMS   DOtB    BAVS   BLXJICS 

Tou  do  not  have  to  go  to  Chicago  or  New 
York  to  find  slums.  Go  out  Williams  Arenue, 
or  look  up  the  river  from  the  Roes  Island 
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Bridge.  Tou  wtU  se«  abacks  and  eyesores 
that  sr*  the  shame  of  our  city — decrepit 
str\ict\:res  not  even  fit  for  cattle.  There  Is 
notblng  more  un-American  than  a  slum. 

And  the  number  Is  greater  than  you 
think— 23.000  Portland  families  live  In  dwell- 
ings which  menactt  their  health  and  safety. 
That  U  the  oflVclal  report  of  the  1949  Port- 
land houslnK  survey.  Nearly  100.000  people 
of  our  city  are  crowded  Into  dangerous,  sub- 
standard clapboard  tenements. 

SLCUS  ASK  CO«Tt.T  TO  TOU 

Portland  slums  are  social  cesspools.  They 
breed  crime,  disease,  and  delinquency  Tu- 
berculosis in  slums  is  almost  twice  as  preva- 
lent as  in  public  housing,  and  It  costs  Ore- 
gon taxpayers  W.OOO  a  year  to  care  for  each 
TB  patient  In  our  State  hospital. 

Remember  the  headlines;  "Seven  perUh 
In  slum  fire"?  Slum  homes  are  flretraps. 
And  ftre  protection  cosU  four  times  as  much 
for  slum  areas  as  for  public  housing.  And 
the  rUk  to  Portland  firemen  Is  correspond- 
ingly greater. 

SI.CU.4  ACZ  TAX  KATZaS 

Shacks  and  shanties  pay  very  little  in 
taxes.  They  are  depreciated  eyesores  that 
bring  in  very  few  dollars.  A  study  of  24 
American  cities  shows  that  city  services  to 
slum  areas  cost  three  to  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  tax  revenues  those  areas  pay. 

Portland  Is  asked  to  vote  "yes"  to  provide 
city  services  to  the  2.000-unlt  public-hous- 
ing project  In  return,  the  city  will  receive 
specific  "payments  In  lieu  of  taxes." 

NO  HlCHZl  TAXES 

Public  housing  will  not  raise  taxes.  It  will 
merely  replace  slums  which  pay  little  taxes 
and  absorb  much  of  our  city  Ueasury.  Post- 
war studies  of  the  entire  country  show  that 
slum  districts  take  45  percent  of  the  cost  of 
city  service,  but  provide  only  6  percent  of  tax 
revenues. 

Payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  will  range  up  to 
10  percent  of  rental  charges.  These  pay- 
menU  will  be  four  to  eight  times  as  much  as 
the  taxes  now  paid  on  undeveloped  prop- 
erty. 

rwuc  Houaiwo  c«iati3  jobs 

Two  thousand  new  homes  will  mean  busi- 
ness and  Jobs  for  a  large  number  of  Portland 
people.  It  will  take  up  the  slack  In  employ- 
ment and  help  many  of  the  96.000  men  whom 
the  Governor's  committee  reported  Jobless  In 
February. 

George  Brown,  of  the  ClO,  estimates  It  will 
take  320.000  man-hours  to  produce  lumber 
alone,  to  build  2,000  honws. 

AFL  leaders  point  out  2.000  new  homes 
will  provide  employment  for  carpenters, 
painters,  electricians,  plasterers,  and  other 
aklUed  mechanics. 

pmorarrr  values  incekask 

Two  thousand  tmlts  of  public  housing  will 
build  up  property  values.  For  every  unit  of 
public  housing  built,  one  slum  dwelling  will 
be  destroyed  or  repaired  within  5  years. 

Public  housing  will  provide  homes  for 
steady  workers  an  J  attract  even  more  Indus- 
try to  Portland.  Indiutrlal  planners  always 
ask:  "Is  there  housing  for  labor?"  And  this 
Influx  of  e;nployed  people  will  provide  a 
market  for  new  home  building.  Renters  be- 
come home  owners;  that  Is  the  history  of  Ore- 
gon development. 

BXWAEK  the  PSOPACANDA  BUTE 

Why  should  the  voters  turn  down  the 
United  States  Government's  appropriation  to 
build  decent  housing  that  will  replace  the 
fire  traps  and  health  traps  that  blight  our 
city?  Only  short-sighted  and  aelflsh  groups 
which  profit  from  slum  misery  oppose  this 
humanitarian   program. 

But  the  seinah  Interests  have  money  to 
launch  a  scare  campaign  to  tell  you  public 
housing  will  raise  taEes.  that  It  Is  soclatutlc. 
etc.  Their  full -page  ada  deceived  the  people 
of  Seattle.  Lets  not  fail  for  their  propa- 
ganda. 


PUBUC  HOUSING  HAS  PBOVED  rTSELP 

Public  housing  Is  not  new  to  Portland. 
Columbia  VUla  and  Dekum  Court  provide 
examples  of  the  2.000  permanent  low-rent 
housing,  this  program  will  bring. 

New  low-rent  housing  must  be  found  for 
the  fastest-growing  city  In  this  part  of  the 
country.  Otherwise  Portland  will  slip  back 
Into  Its  old  lethargy.  We  can  build  a  great 
community  of  clean,  decent  homes,  where 
every  child  will  have  a  chance  to  grow  to 
maturity  In  a  fine  American  environment. 

Let  us  stamp  out  slums  In  Portland — and 
the  crime  and  poverty  and  disease  they 
breed  Let  us  vote  "yes  "  on  May  19  for  the 
2,000  low-rent  public-housing  units. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
of  North  Carolina,  on  Boone-Barkley 
Day,  at  Salisborj,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  May  1.  under  clear  Caro- 
lina skies  and  before  a  magnificent 
audience,  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleague.  Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton.  in 
appropriate  fashion  and  with  becoming 
dignity  presented  a  great  American  to 
the  people  of  Rowan  and  adjoining 
counties  in  the  district  which  our  col- 
league has  so  well  and  ably  represented 
for  more  than  three  decades.  The  oc- 
casion wrs  known  and  dedicated  as 
Boone-Barkley  Day  In  honor  of  Daniel 
Boone,  of  historic  fame,  and  Alben  W. 
B.^RKLEY.  the  greatest  of  all  of  our  Vice 
Presidents. 

The  city  of  Salisbury  in  Rowan  County 
was  selected  as  an  appropriate  place 
for  this  great  meeting  because  it  was 
in  this  part  of  my  native  State  that  the 
Boones  and  the  Barkleys  and  forebears 
of  our  present  Vice  President  settled  in 
the  early  days  of  this  Republic  and  made 
their  great  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  Vice  President,  therefore, 
was  received  with  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome,  not  as  a  stranger  or  an  alien, 
but  rather  as  one  who  had  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  and  to  the 
household  from  which  he  sprang. 

Neither  in  all  of  the  Vice  President's 
long  hne  of  noble  ancestry  nor  in  the 
ancestry  of  any  of  those  who  today  direct 
the  affairs  of  this  great  Nation  has  there 
been  a  greater  champion  of  the  cause 
of  the  common  man  and  of  tlv?  free- 
doms which  he  has  a  God -given  right  to 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  present  for  the  record  the  intro- 
ductory speech  of  that  great  American, 
the  greatest  living  North  Carolinian, 
our  beloved  friend  and  colleague.  Bob 
Doughton, 

Mr  Chairman.  Mr.  Vice  President,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
alnce  entering  public  life  I  have  had  many 
pleaaant  duties  to  perform  but  none  that  I 
could  possibly  appreciate  more  than  the 
high  distinction  of  participating  In  this 
r>arkley- Boone  celebration — a  most  momen- 
totu  and  historic  occasion. 


Today  we  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  two 
great  Americans — one  a  famous  frontiers- 
man, pioneer,  and  adventurer  of  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  Daniel  Boone,  and  the  other 
an  outstanding  American  statesman  of  our 
own  day.  Alben  W.  Barki.ey. 

In  a  way  my  assignment  Is  a  dual  one.  I 
am  to  present  our  speaker  to  this  large  gath- 
ering and  to  this  conununlty,  and  also  to 
present  Rowan  County  and  this  community 
to  him. 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Salisbury.  Rowan,  and 
Tadkln  are  names  rich  In  history  and  tra- 
dition—and  much  of  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion Is  associated  with  your  people,  your 
State,  and  yourself.  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  fact  with  which,  of  course,  you  are 
familiar— that  three  of  your  ancestors.  Henry 
Barkley.  Alexander  Cathey,  and  WUllam 
Stevenson,  all  settled  here  In  Rowan  County. 
Many  of  their  descendants,  your  forebears, 
are  burled  at  Thyatlra  Church  and  In  the 
cemeteries  of  Rowan  County.  So.  In  a  man- 
ner, we  welcome  you,  Mr.  Vice  I»resident, 
home. 

Our  distinguished  speaker  does  not  come  to 
us  as  a  stranger.  The  ancestors  of  many  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  North 
Carolinians.  Some  of  them,  like  some  of  you, 
were  veterans — young  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  who,  at  Its  close,  turned  their 
faces  from  Kings  Mountain  and  Guilford 
Courthouse  and,  following  Boone,  sought  new 
homes  farther  West. 

Ever  since  that  era  the  people  of  North  ^ 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  have  been  linked 
by  blood  and  by  a  common  heritage  of  be- 
liefs and  faith.  We  have  generally  the  same 
aspirations  and  objectives,  the  same  passion 
for  liberty  and  for  Justice. 

Kentucky  has.  through  the  years,  enriched 
the  Nation  with  the  services  of  many  great 
men  and  has  played  an  Important  part  In 
national  and  world  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  Is  significant  that  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Jefferson  Davis,  two  adver- 
saries In  the  great  crisis  of  our  country,  were 
both  born  In  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  has  been  famous  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  the  person  of  such 
renowned  men  as  Henry  Clay,  who  served  In- 
termittently In  Congress  and  who.  In  differ- 
ent Congresses,  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  also  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  John  Qulncy  Adams. 

Another  celebrated  Kentucklan  was  John 
G.  Carlisle,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  three  Congresses — the  Forty- 
eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  Fiftieth— and  later 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  Cleveland 
administration. 

Ollle  M.  James,  also  of  Kentucky,  and 
predecessor  of  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  a 
confidant  and  adviser  of  President  Wilson. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  mention  the  splendid 
services  being  rendered  by  the  Honorable 
Noble  Grecort.  a  present  memb?r  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  repre- 
sents the  great  First  District  of  Kentucky. 
In  more  recent  years  Kentucky  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  highest  Court 
of  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court,  than  any 
other  State  In  the  Union;  having  today  as 
Ua  Chief  Justice  the  Honorable  Fred  M  Vin- 
son, an  eminent  Jurist,  an  outstanding  leg- 
islator, my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  many  years — 
also  Mr.  Justice  Stanley  Reed,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandels.  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Wiley  Rutledge.  and  Mr.  Justice  James  Clark 
McReynolds— all  distinguished  Kentucklans 
who  have  served  on  this  high  Court. 

One  might  recite  the  deeds  of  Kentucklans 
for  a  long  and  Indefinite  period,  but  none 
of  the  renown  which  has  accrued  to  Ken- 
tucky as  a  result  of  the  services  and  con- 
tribution of  those  who  have  been  mentioned 
or  those  who  could  be  mentioned  can  ex- 
cel the  Illustrious  record  of  Albxm  W. 
Babklsy. 
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Prom  humble  beginning  In  Graves  County. 
Ky..  through  his  ambition,  covirage.  and  In- 
domitable determination  he  fought  his  way 
In  early  life  In  obtaining  an  education  and 
In  early  life  became  Interested  In  public  af- 
fairs. He  was  first  elected  county  attor- 
ney, conducting  his  campaign.  It  Is  said. 
on  muleback  or  horseback  in  the  raw  and 
bitter  weather  of  February  and  March.  He 
was  later  elevated  to  the  county  judgeship, 
which  position  he  filled  so  satisfactorily  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  and  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1912.  succeeding  the  Honor- 
able Ollle  M.  Jam^s.  who  was  advancing  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  services  of  our  dUtlngulshed  guest  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  outstand- 
ing, holding  membership  In  that  body  for  14 
years.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  other 
Important  committees  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1926, 
serving  In  that  body  22  years,  and  has  grown 
more  conspicuous,  more  popular,  and  more 
powerful  with  the  passing  years.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  as  both  majority  and 
minority  leader  In  the  Senate.  He  has  be- 
come the  perennial  keynoter  for  Democratic 
conventions,  serving  In  this  capacity  In  1936, 
li^O,  and  1948. 

His  selection  by  his  party  and  election  by 
the  people  to  the  Vice  Presidency  was  a  just 
reward  for  his  service  to  his  party  and  his 
country.  His  life  of  public  service  has  been 
one  of  not  only  duration  but  of  donation. 
Kls  time  and  extraordinary  talents  have 
been  given  freely  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man.  Through  the  years,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific — from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — no  man  has  fought  so  effectively 
and  valiantly  the  battles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  our  distinguished  speaker  of  today. 
Neither  a  radical  nor  a  reactionary,  but  an 
orthodox,  JefTersonlan  statesman — a  wise, 
robust,  powerful  champion  of  the  people. 
In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  debate  he  has 
no  equal.  In  all  my  39  years  as  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  I  have  known  only  one  man 
whom  I  consider  his  peer  as  a  debater.  That 
was  our  own  great  and  beloved  Claude 
Kltchln,  of  North  Carolina. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  covering  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  no  one  has  fashioned  a  record 
of  public  service  more  useful,  more  brUliant, 
more  outstanding,  and  I  might  truthfully 
say,  judging  by  his  recent  trltunph  In  the 
matrimonial  field,  more  romantic,  than  our 
distinguished  yuest  and  speaker. 

A  great  Kentucklan.  a  great  staf^esman,  a 
great  Democrat,  a  great  Vice  President,  who 
has  breathed  the  breath  of  new  life  Into  that 
high  office,  a  great  American,  one  concern- 
ing whom  It  can  truthfully  be  said,  the  sim- 
ple truth  Is  the  highest  encomium. 

Ladles  cud  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure,  an 
honor,  and  a  high  privilege  to  present  to  this 
large  gathering  my  friend  for  37  years  and  a 
true  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  all  the 
people,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Baaklzt. 


Adequate  Foods  for  Veterans' 
AdflunistratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  ICASSACHCSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  resolution  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Department  of 
Massachusetts: 

Whereas  Past  National  Executive  Commit- 
teeman and  Past  Department  Commander 
Anthony  D.  Tlesc  has  requested  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Disabled  Amierlcan  Veter- 
ans, Department  of  Massachusetts,  In  meet- 
ing assembled,  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  loss  of  service  and  benefits  to  veter- 
ans and  their  beneficiaries  becatise  of  the 
recent  reductions  In  personnel  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration:  and 

Whereas  this  committee,  In  executive 
session  assembled,  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  conunending  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Carl  R.  Gtviy,  for  the  wisdom 
and  sound  administrative  judgtnent  which 
he  has  displayed  In  his  recent  decision  as 
announced^  by  the  Associated  Press,  April  6, 
1950.  to  defer,  temporarily,  at  least,  all  re- 
ductions in  force.  Insofar  as  the  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  Veterans"  Administration  are 
concerned:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  best  judgment  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  department, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  recent  over-all  reductions  in 
force  in  the  Massachusetts  regional  office  and 
the  subdlEtrlct  and  subofDces  coming  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  the  hospitals 
located  In  Massachusetts  that  service  to  the 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries,  who  are  re- 
quired to  come  to  these  Installations  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  various 
services  and  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  Congress,  will  be  Irreparably  im- 
paired and  such  veterans  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries subjected  to  great  hardship  and  seri- 
ous loss  of  rights  and  benefits:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration,  un- 
der Its  present  organization.  Is  a  cohesive 
whole,  the  loss  of  personnel  In  any  Important 
division  such  as  the  Contact  Division,  the  Ad- 
judication Division,  the  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, the  Finance  Division,  and  the  various 
auxiliary  and  subordinate  divisions,  will  sub- 
ject the  veteran  to  delays,  possible  Injustices, 
misinformation,  and  lack  of  the  efficient  serv- 
ice which  Is  now  being  rendered:  and 

Whereas  the  contact  division  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts regional  office,  located  at  Bos- 
ton, has  recently  been  subjected  to  a  loss  of 
contact  representatives  which,  in  our  opinion, 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  service  to  the  veteran 
throughout  Massachusetts  to  the  extent  that 
the  most  liberal  provisions  of  existing  legis- 
lation relating  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, which  has  been  enacted  by  a  grateful 
and  benevolent  Congress,  may  not  be  prop- 
erly enforced  or  administered:  and 

Whereas  the  various  divisions,  both  major 
and  minor,  which  comprise  the  organiza- 
tional set-up  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, may  be  compared  to  a  chain  which  U 
no  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Inconsistent  to  discriminate 
In  favor  of  one  division,  such  as  the  Medi- 
cal Division,  over  other  equally  Important 
divisions,  all  of  which  were  created  to  serve 
the  veteran:  and 

Whereas  to  reduce  persormel  In  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  such  personnel  are  Imperatively  re- 
quired to  render  the  vital  services  to  the  vet- 
eran In  re.'ponse  to  the  mandates  of  Congress 
and  the  various  laws  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  various  Congresses.  Is  Insuffi- 
cient: and 

Whereas  It  has  been  said  tflat  the  United 
States  has  enacted  more  liberal  and  bene- 
ficial laws  for  veterans  than  any  govern- 
ment In  the  history  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  unless  the  Veterans'  Admmistra- 
tlon  Is  furnished  with  sufficient  personnel  to 
properly  administer  and  enforce  the  liberal 
laws  enacted  by  Congreea.  the  provisions  at 
such  laws  will  be  Tlolated  and  Ignored,  re- 
sulting In  great  hardship  and  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  veteran  population  which  a 
grateful  Republic  Intended  to  reward;   and 


Whereas  it  li  a  solemn  obligation  of  thla 
organization  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  see  that 
our  comrades  who  are  disabled  and  their  de- 
pendents are  adequately  cared  for  and  like- 
wise to  see  that  the  promises  and  pledges 
which  were  made  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, before,  during,  and  after  the  last  war, 
which  pledges  have  been  enacted  Into  legis- 
lation, are  kept:  and 

Whereas,  unless  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  permitted  to  retain  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  enforce  the  liberal  legislation  which 
Congress  has  enacted,  the  restilta  will  be  a 
mockery,  savoring  of  tinkling  cymbals  and 
sounding  brass:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Department 
of  Massachusetts.  In  conference  assembled, 
does  hereby  resolve  that  the  reductions  In 
the  divisions  other  than  the  Medical  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Boston  regional 
office  and  Its  subsidiaries,  and  In  the  hospi- 
tals throughout  Massachusetts  coming  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be  de- 
{Hored  and  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  supplementarlly  rtilDcleiit 
funds  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  all 
employees  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pres- 
ent high  type  of  service  to  the  veteran  In 
Massachusetts;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  sufficient  itinds  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  provide  for  retaining 
the  present  number  of  personnel  on  duty  In 
the  Boston  regional  office  and  Its  affiliates 
and  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals In  Massachusetts  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1950-51;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel required,  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
manager  of  the  variotis  Installations  In 
Massachusetts  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  the  Administrator  for  final  approral; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  filed  with  all  of  the  Massachusetts  sena- 
torial and  congressional  representatives  for 
prompt  and  appropriate  action  by  that  body 
£nd  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  also  be 
sent  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Adopted  by  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Disabled  American  Veterans  Exec- 
utive Committee  on  Saturday.  April  15,  1980, 
while  in  session  at  the  Chelsea  Soldiers 
Home,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Charijes  H.  Lrm-xmcLn, 

Department  Cotnmmnder, 
Thomas  J.  Keating, 

Department  Adjutant. 


Tariff  Rate  on  Rubber  Footwear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  CONWBtTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  tp  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

Naugatuck  Chaubxx  of  Commeecz, 

Naugatuck.  Conn.,  May  I.  1950. 
Hon.  Jamss  T.  Pattibson. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
EteAK  Mr.  Pattesson:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  convey  to  you  the  attitude  of  the 
reUll  division  of  the  Naugatuck  Chamber  of 
Commerce  regarding  any  change  In  the  pres- 
ent tarlir  rate  on  rubber  footwear.  The 
members  of  the  retail  division  at  their  AprU 
18  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  oppose  any 
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reduction  or  change  \n  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  Import  duty  on  rubber  or  canvas 
footwear. 

Not  only  are  we  deeply  concerned  because 
of  the  disastrous  cons  "quences  such  a  change 
would  have  upon  our  community,  but  It  Is 
our  conviction  that  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy would  l>e  hreatened  by  any  reduction 
In  the  present  tariff  duty. 

We  urge  you.  therefore,  to  exert  all  possible 
eflort  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  all  rubber  and  canvas  footwear. 
Youri  very  truly. 

CLAMCNOr    FatEOMAN. 

Chairman,  Retail  Dtvision. 


Whereas  a  bill  is  pending  In  Congress  en- 
titled 'A  bill  to  revise  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  the  Bureau  of  Customs,"  which 
wou'.d  eliminate  what  Is  known  as  the 
American  selling-price  principle,  specifically 
as  It  applies  to  canvas  and  waterproof  rub- 
ber footwear,  and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  has  under 
conrlrteratlon  negotiations  which  would  re- 
sult m  reclprr-cal  trade  agreements  lower- 
ing present  tariUs  on  canvas  and  waterproof 
rubber  footwear  imported  fiom  foreign  cotin- 
trtes,    and 

Whereas  any  further  reduction  In  the 
tariff  rates  applying  to  Imports  of  canvas  and 
waterproof  rubber  footwear  would  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  major  industry  of  our 
community  and  to  other  local  business  firms 
and  would  result  in  the  loss  of  Jobs,  wide- 
spread distress,  increase  of  relief  rolls  and 
Increase  of  the  tax  burden  of  our  citizens: 
Thprefore  he  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Watertown  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Council  No.  155.  at  Its  business 
meeting  held  on  April  10.  1950.  does  hereby 
memorialize  and  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  Harry  S.  Truman:  United 
States  Senators  and  United  States  Congress- 
nwn  in  New  England  to  take  necessary  action 
to  prevent  any  reduction  In  the  tarlfl  on  Im- 
ports of  canvas  and  waterproof  rubber  foot- 
wear whether  it  be  by  legislative  enactment 
abrogating  the  American  selling-price  prin- 
ciple, by  negotiation  under  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  or  otherwise; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolted,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harry  S.  Trunun  and  all  the  New  England 
Congressmen,  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
spread  on  the  records  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Council  No.  155  in  Watertown.  Mass. 

Feancis  a  Morkell. 

Grand  Knight. 
I.  Giles  A  Laughrea.  Jr  .  recorder  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Council  Nc  '.55.  of 
Watertown,  Mass ,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  rest^lution  adopted 
at  the  business  meeting,  duly  called  and  held 
on  April  10.  1950 

OiLcs  A.  Lauchkea.  Jr  , 

Recorder. 


Hob.  Albert  Eofcl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vtaMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr  PLUMLEY.  :4r.  Speaker,  nobody 
Is  better  qiiallflf'd  tj  talk  about  th?  Hon- 
orable Albekt  Enccl  than  those  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  .sat  at  his  feet  dur- 
ing hb  membership  there.  "Al"  as  he 
IS  alTectionately  called  Is  an  Indefatig- 
able worker  with  a  memory  for  facts. 


figures,  and  what  has  gone  on  and  at 
Committee  which  gift  of  God  is  not  only 
remarkable  but  a  capacity  and  a  quality 
that  few  if  any  possess  to  the  extent  that 
does  he  We  have  called  him  "the  one- 
man  legislative  budget  bureau,"  "Mr. 
National  Defense '  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  all  intended  to  be  complimentary. 

That  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  his 
place  is  no  idle  statement — nor  flattery. 
Too  well  all  of  us  know  it  is  too  true. 

Without  regard  to  partisanship  all  of 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
many  others  hope  he  will  realize  his  am- 
bition to  be  governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Its  gain  will  be  our  loss  but 
Michigan  will  never  have  had  a  more 
energetic,  better  qualified,  more  loyal, 
and  faithful  American  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive. Bon  voyage  and  safe  landings, 
Albert! 


A  Glimpse  of  Life  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
cRESsiON.\L  Record.  I  include  therein  a 
letter  sent  from  Hungary  by  secret  mes- 
senger through  France. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  lesser 
nobility  and  consequently  the  family  has 
been  marked  for  particularly  humiliating 
experiences  by  the  Russians.  The  writer 
is  highly  educated,  well  grounded  in 
political  science,  so  the  comments  are 
not  likely  to  be  exaggerated. 

This  letter  gives  a  glimpse  of  what  life 
Is  like  behind  the  iron  curtain.  This  is 
the  kind  of  life  some  people  in  this  coun- 
try want  to  substitute  for  our  Govern- 
ment of  freedom,  incredible  as  that  may 
seem. 

The  letter  follows: 

Budapest.  January  4,  1950. 

Mt  Dear :    I  am  sure  you  are  won- 

deriiift  why  I  am  so  silent  since  such  a  very 
Ions:  time  I  am  sending  this  letter  by  the 
French  courier  post,  so  I  can  write  without 
trembling  every  moment,  that  they  will 
come  for  me  afterwa-d  and  take  me  to  the 
political  police,  which  is  very  much  worse 
than  death.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  sim- 
ply terrorized.  At  every  office,  each  first  of 
the  month,  there  come  scores  of  letters,  and 
those  who  receive  them  can  go  away  at  many 
Instances  w'thout  a  cent  more.  Men  with 
two  or  three  children.  Just  put  on  the  street, 
because  they  are  not  politically  reliable. 
And  those  who  are  sent  away  cannot  get  any 
other  position.  They  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  selling  their  last  belongings,  eating 
from  the  charity  kitchens  of  the  different 
churches  This  would  surely  hapj)en  if 
these  devils  knew  of  my  letters.  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  why  I  did  not  write.  Th© 
other  is  that  I  hate  sad  letters,  and  do  what 
I  will,  it  la  Impossible  to  write  u  gay  one. 

We  u'e  suffocating  here  In  this  land. 
Everyone,  workers,  peasants,  not  to  speak  of 
middle-class  people.  We  have  to  cry.  "Long 
live  Stalin."  We  have  to  decorate  our  homes 
for  each  Communist  occasion.  Some  of 
their  spies  come  every  time  there  is  some- 
thing happening  in  the  world  and  ask  our 


sincere  opinion,  and  we  He.  He.  lie.  If  we 
do  not,  out  we  go  and  can  hunger  away  with 
all  our  family. 

They  wanted  me  to  make  a  speech  at  one 
of  their  Innumerable  meetings  In  which  I 
would  have  had  to  describe  the  sins  of 
America.  I  begged  off  with  being  nervous  of 
the  crowd,  not  knowing  enough  of  their 
Ideas  yet  to  be  able  to  talk,  etc.  They  gave  me 
2  months.  Either  I  shall  talk,  or  I  shall  be 
marked  for  the  next  blacklist.  Each  of 
these  little  Instances  is  a  bitter  drop,  and 
our  glass  is  overfilled  already.  And  I  can 
manage  being  silent,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  talk  the  way  they  like 
It. 

I  have  made  quite  a  propaganda  with  the  / 
views  you  sent.  (Note:  The  views  were  a  set 
of  View-Master  pictures  of  United  States  In 
Kodachromei  After  having  sent  It  to  yoiu* 
other  correspondent,  and  his  having  looked 
at  them  I  gave  it  to  everyone  who  is  reliable 
at  the  office.  Now  they  are  again  at  the 
other  owners,  for  he  wants  to  show  them  to 
the  nuns  at  the  hospital.  The  hospital 
where  he  Is,  is  a  home  for  Incurable  sick,  and 
It  Is  the  only  place  where  there  are  still 
nuns,  no  one  wanting  their  hopeless  and 
troublesome   work. 

We  are  all  putting  our  hope  in  you  Amer- 
leans.  I  wonder  whether  there  will  be 
enough  Intelligent  people  there  to  discover 
all  those  who.  under  different  names  and 
different  creeds,  are  helping  this  communism 
to  win  its  way.  They  are  the  worst  enemy 
anyone  can  have,  for  they  do  not  know  what 
fair  play  means  and  that  Is  why  I  am  ter- 
ribly afraid  that  they  will  succeed  In  blind- 
ing you  long  enough  to  become  so  strong, 
that  It  will  be  impossible  to  hold  them  at 
bay.  And  If  your  government  does  not  do 
something  quickly  I  am  afraid  you  will  learn 
to  know  soon  all  the  horrors  of  this  slave  life 
that  we  are  leading  now  since  Ave  years. 

It  Is  very  much  harder  than  the  siege  was. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  would  not  be- 
gin the  whole  horror  of  war  again  If  they 
could  get  rid  of  this  vermin,  th.it  Is  making 
life  hell   upon  earth  for  millions  of  people. 

They  are  .spoiling  the  children  and  the 
young  people  so  that  It  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  repair  the  wrong  they  have  done. 
They  are  taught  that  there  Is  no  God.  They 
are  made  to  betray  unwittingly,  their  own 
parents.  They  are  taught  to  adore  Stalin 
like  a  divinity.  A  vanquished  race  from 
which  one  exacts  admiration  and  love  to- 
wards the  vanquishers.  I  could  run  on  for 
some  time  in  this  manner  but  it  Is  night 
already.  Of  course  I  did  not  dare  write  thla 
at  the  office. 

Thinking  of  you  very  often  with  the  old 
gratefulness   and   friendship.  I   wish   you   a 
very  happy  New  Year. 
Yours, 


The  Strategy  of  American  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
>  some  months,  a  group  made  up  in  the 
main  of  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
faculties  have  been  holding  regular 
meetings  to  discuss  urgent  problems  of 
American  security.    The  group  includes 
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scientists,  economists,  historians,  and 
political  scientists;  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  a  glance  at  the  list  of  names  will 
show,  have  had  recent  experience  in  the 
public  service. 

The  attached  document  sets  forth  cer- 
tain conclusions  reached  by  the  Harvard - 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
group  relative  to  the  question  of  the 
strategj'  of  national  defense.  The  main 
point  is  that  our  present  overwhelming 
commitment  to  atomic  weapons  and 
strategic  bomt>ardraent  may  leave  us  no 
alternative  in  case  of  war  except  the 
initiation  of  an  atomic  war  to  which,  in 
the  long  run.  we  may  ourselves  be  more 
vulnerable;  and  that  therefore  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  correct 
the  present  deficiencies  in  our  ground 
forces,  tactical  air  wing  and  other  forms 
of  conventional  armanents.  I  l)elleve 
that  this  statement  raises  issues  of  the 
utmost  importance,  particularly  in  view 
of  General  Bradley's  recent  statement 
that  the  United  States  might  perhaps 
have  to  scrap  the  theory  of  balanced 
military  forces;  and  I  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

The  Stratect  of  Amexicam  Deixnsz 
This  statement  Is  the  product  of  a  deep 
apprehension  over  the  present  strategic  po- 
sition of  the  United  States.  It  is  addressed 
to  questions  of  military  strategy  and  to  these 
alone.  We  emphasize  that  we  do  not  regard 
military  defense  as  the  only,  or  even  the 
first,  source  of  sectirlty  of  the  United  States. 
That  seciu-lty  we  regard,  first  of  aU.  as  de- 
pending on  the  economic  strength  and 
political  cooperation  of  the  free  world.  Tliese 
latter  are  the  first  tasks  of  American  policy. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  mUltary  policy, 
not  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  war.  but  as 
a  means  of  gaining  time  dtirlng  which  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  efforts  may  help  create 
the  situations  out  of  which  lasting  peace 
may  emerge. 

We  believe  that  oiu  present  strategic  posi- 
tion is  founded  on  a  misplaced  faith  in 
atomic  weapons  and  strategic  bombing.  This 
system  of  defense  seems  to  us,  for  reasons 
we  shall  set  forth  below,  to  impair  the  moral 
and  political  strength  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  period  and  to  evade  tiM  true 
requirements  of  national  security.  We  be- 
lieve that  ilie  United  States  must  move  be- 
yond Its  present  central  reliance  on  atomic 
warfare  and  must  accept  the  costs  in  money 
and  Inconvenience  involved  in  such  a  policy. 
These  costs  are  to  be  measured  against  the 
loss  of  the  American  moral  position  in  the 
free  world,  the  Invitation  to  limited  aggres- 
sion inherent  In  the  present  strategy,  and 
the  possibly  catastrophic  dangers  to  our- 
selves and  civilization  in  an  atomic  war. 

We  believe  that  the  civilian  may  properly 
speak  to  questions  of  national  defeiise. 
While  the  plans  for  defense  cannot  be  the 
property  of  all  citizens,  an  important .  dis- 
tinction Is  to  be  drawn  between  essentials 
and  details.  It  is  the  details  that  must 
remain  secret.  The  fundamental  problems 
are  the  proi>er  concern  of  all;  and  It  is  to 
such  fundamenuis  that  this  statement  Is 
applied. 

THE  PRESENT   STK^TECT 

The  power  which  forces  the  United  Statee 
to  adopt  a  p.>sture  of  defense  ia  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  make  no  estimate  as  to  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  western  Etirope. 
For  present  purposes  we  assume  tlie  danger, 
and  the  corresponding  need  for  western  mUi- 
tary  strength  sufSclent  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
Elca.    The   difference   between   a   deterrent 


force  and  one  that  accords  atasolvte  sectirlty 
In  the  evept  ot  actual  aggreasion  must  be 
emphasized.  In  case  ot  actual  war.  the  Na- 
tion can  have  only  the  single  obJectlTe  of 
overwhelming  superiority;  but  the  prevention 
of  war  Is  a  different  undertaking,  and  there 
is  room  for  argument  as  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  eflort  required. 

The  present  defensive  position  of  the 
United  States  depends  heavily  on  Its  poeses- 
sion  of  atomic  weajjons  coupled  with  faith 
in  strategic  bombardment.  This  has  been 
made  evident  in  the  recent  controTersies  over 
the  roles  of  the  several  services  and  In  the 
allocation  of  defense  appropriations.  It  is 
implicit  in  the  size  and  distribution  of  otir 
ground  forces — the  fact  that  at  present  the 
United  SUtes  has  about  10  divisions,  few  of 
which  are  fully  manned  and  equipped— and 
In  the  subordinate  role  assigned  to  tactical 
air  power. 

This  defense  plan,  with  its  emphasis  on 
atomic  weapons  and  strategic  air  power,  has 
been  misleadingly  attractive  to  the  American 
people  and  Congress.  It  has  promised  us  all 
great  economies  in  financial  outlay,  in  man- 
power, and  in  political  inconvenience.  We 
beUeve  that  this  plan  has  been  shaped  less 
by  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  than  by  poUtical  factors,  includ- 
ing the  ebb  and  flow  of  Interservlce  rivalry. 
However.  It  Is  less  Important  to  allocate  re- 
sponsibility for  present  strategy  than  to 
assess  its  consequences.  These,  we  believe, 
raise  questions  which  go  to  the  roots  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 

1.  United  SUtes  strategy  today  Is  not  well 
eqtilpped  to  deal  with  problems  of  Umlted 
aggression.  We  accept  the  view  that  the 
essential  deterrent  to  all-out  Soviet  attack 
is  the  conviction  that  such  attack  would  pro- 
voke a  general  war  with  the  United  States. 
But  there  are  degrees  of  Soviet  pressure  short 
of  open  mUltary  aggression;  and  to  this  form 
of  limited  aggression — such  as  sateUlte  guer- 
rilla warfare  or  "revolution"  instigated  from 
outside — the  United  States  may  have  no  ef- 
fective response  except  an  atomic  war.  This 
condition  may  invite  the  extension  of  tech- 
niques of  guerrilla  warfare  and  internal  re- 
volt in  marginal  areas  in  the  confidence  that 
such  local  activity  would  incur  only  local 
risks. 

2.  The  predominant  reliance  by  the  United 
States  on  atomic  warfare  may  weaken  the 
morale  and  confidence  of  o\xx  European  al- 
lies. Unless  we  have  substantial  ground, 
naval,  and  tactical  air  forces  avaUable  to  sup- 
ply immediate  help  in  the  event  of  Soviet 
«Sgresslon.  our  allies  may  be  the  less  dis- 
posed to  make  the  necessary  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices to  prepare  for  such  an  ordeal.  Yet 
their  present  strength  and  their  wUl-to-re- 
slst  are  Important  elemfents  among  the  fac- 
tors which  can  deter  Rtisslan  acgresslon  and 
avert  war.  Anything  that  weakens  the  wlU 
to  resist  of  our  allies  therefore  jeopardizes 
the  peace  we  are  striving  to  maintain. 

3.  The  present  reliance  by  the  United 
States  on  the  threat  of  the  t>omb  is  con- 
tinuing indication  to  the  world  that  Amer- 
ican mUltary  strategy  accepts  the  principle 
of  mass  destruction  of  human  life.  This  can 
only  lead  to  a  damaging  misconstruction  of 
American  motives  and  character  and  to  re- 
sentment of  American  power.  It  has  already 
contributed  to  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States'ls  a  dangerotis  ally  and  has  strength- 
ened the  search  for  neutrality  or  some  other 
form  of  Immunity  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Rtissla. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
has  placed  extensive  reliance  on  the  bomb. 
It  has  become  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  accept  agreement  restricting  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons.  Such  an  agreement 
today  would,  in  effect,  constitute  unilateral 
disarmament.  To  the  degree  that  It  has 
liberated  its  own  defense  strategy  from  its 
present     central     commitment     to    atomic 


weapons,  the  United  States  will  be  the  more 
free  to  press  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  as  part  of  a  general  system  cf 
dlsamuunent.  In  the  meantime.  If  control 
<rf  atomic  energy,  with  genuine  Inspection 
and  safeguards.  Is  Impossible,  the  United 
States  has  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
to  build  up  Its  atomic  strength;  for  the 
certainty  of  retaliation  is  probably  the  major 
deterrent  to  atomic  warfare. 

5.  The  peacetime  defects  of  our  present 
strategy  are  matched  by  equally  serious  de- 
fects in  time  of  war.  There  may  be  the  hope, 
however  faint,  that  In  case  of  war  both 
sides  may  hesitate  to  Initiate  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  through  fear  of  the  Inevi- 
table retaliation.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  hope  that  mutual  fear 
may  thus  spare  the  world  if  either  side  is 
dependent  on  atomic  weapons  as  Its  main 
instrument  of  war. 

Atomic  war  has  no  clear  limits.  If  the 
battle  shotild  be  joined  in  western  Europe, 
the  Red  Army  could  be  subjected  to  direct 
atomic  attack  only  at  the  expense  of  blotting 
out  the  people  and  the  cultural  heritage 
which  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  com- 
mitted us  to  defend.  The  employment  of 
the  bomb  on  Riisslan  soil,  whatever  Its  Im- 
mediate military  advantages,  would  compli- 
cate vastly  any  postwar  rehabilitation  of  the 
Russian  nation.  And.  now  that  the  bomb  Is 
no  longer  a  United  States  monopoly,  Ameri- 
cans must  recognize  their  own  exceptional 
vtilnerabUity  to  this  weapon.  Otir  popula- 
tion and  our  Indtistry  are  highly  concen- 
trated: our  main  cities  are  easUy  accessible 
by  air  and  water;  we  are  dependent  on  In- 
tricate and  fragile  systems  of  communica- 
tion and  transport;  and  as  a  people,  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  shock  of  mUltary 
catastrophe.  Moreover,  where  our  vulner- 
ablUty  is  relatively  great,  that  of  Britain  is 
virtually  total.  An  atomic  war  would  al- 
most certainly  result  in  the  obliteration  of 
otir  closest  ally.  It  Is  one  of  the  tragic  con- 
tradictions of  our  time  that  American 
strategy  has  organized  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  nation  around  weapons,  which, 
when  Imitated  abroad,  are  potentially  most 
dangerous  to  Itself  and  its  friends. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  desire  to  achieve 
moral  leadership  in  wcM-Id  affairs,  the  United 
States  can  ill  afford  a  strategy  which  com- 
mits It  In  advance  to  warfare  of  masa 
slaughter  on  both  sides — which  might  doom 
It  to  the  fearful  choice  between  world-wide 
mass  destruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  out* 
right  miUtary  defeat,  on  the  other. 

THE  AI'TXKMATIVSS 

The  emphasis  on  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent strategy  is  Justified  if  only  to  stlmulata 
the  search  for  alternatives.  We  assume  that 
responsible  members  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment have  this  problem  constantly  In 
mind;  but.  Inasmuch  as  military  decisions 
must  be  circumscribed  by  political  consider- 
ations, we  believe  that  the  problem  will  bene- 
fit from  public  discussion.  It  seems  clear 
that  important  alternatives  have  so  far  been 
set  aside,  not  on  their  merits,  but  because 
of  the  strategic  commitment  to  and  the  p^ip- 
ular  faith  in  atomic  weapons.  The  danger 
of  exclusive  or  even  predominant  relUAce 
on  the  atomic  alternative  must  now  be  cL^ar. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  conventional 
military  force  which  would  supplement  the 
bomb  as  a  deterrent  is  one  the  American  iieo- 
pie  must  now  face.  The  development  of  an 
adequate  ground  army,  the  strengthening  of 
our  tactical  air  wing,  the  supply  and  logutle 
components,  including  the  provision  tor  air 
transport,  the  development  of  antisubmarine 
and  other  speclallaed  naval  forces,  the  us«.  of 
the  draft — all  these  problems  pose  questions 
not  easily  answered.  But  these  questions, 
we  believe,  must  be  answered  If  United  Stjte* 
policy  Lb  to  be  liberated  from  Its  present 
overwhelming  dependence  upon  atomic  war- 
fare.   We  call  upon  our  political  and  mill- 
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tery  leaden  to  explore  thrse  issues  vith  the 

American  people 

X>uncan  S.  Ballentlne:  Crane  Brlnton: 
McOeorge  Bundy:  Saville  R  Davis: 
MarUn  Deutsch.  John  K.  Falrbank; 
PrancU  L.  Friedman:  J  K  Oalbralth; 
Myron  P.  GUmore:  Seymour  Harris: 
William  R.  Havthorne:  John  K  Saw- 
yer; Arthur  U  Schleslnger.  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnser.  Jr .  Charles  H  Taylor; 
Robert  L.  Wolff  Jerome  B.  Wlesner; 
Jerrold  R.  Zacharlas. 


AddreM  of  Senator  Rassell  B.  Loaf, 
Democrat,  of  Louuiaaa,  Before  Natioaal 
K'ntrt  and  Harbors  Coafrcas,  Watb- 
inftoB,  D.  C^  on  Marck  24,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD,  I  wish  to  include 
an  address  by  Senator  Rt:ssELL  B  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  before  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  24.  1950. 
as  follows: 
AooRCss  or  SntAToa  Russn.L  B   Long.  Dxmo- 

ouT.   LorisiAMA.    Biroax   National   Ri^-ns 

AKo  HAaaoas  Cowcazss,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Mabch  34.  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  distin- 
guished guests; 

When  your  prealdent  Invited  me  to  speak 
cn  ihu  occasion  he  asalgned  me  the  subject 
of  ConservaUon  and  Development  of  Our 
Natural  Keaources.  It  later  occurred  to  me 
thai  I  had  taken  upon  myself  a  rather  large 
order,  particularly  in  talking  to  you  who 
have  spent  so  many  years  in  studying  re- 
source development  in  all  lU  complexltlea. 

Obviously,  these  few  minutes  here  are  all 
too  brief  for  a  discussion  of  all  the  broad 
phases  cf  our  natural  resource  development. 
Almost  any  one  phase  of  it  would  In  Itself 
require  much  more  time  for  a  proper  ciiscus- 
•lon.  Already  you  have  heard  about  cur 
great  reclamnilon  program,  and.  Just  preced- 
ing me.  you  have  heard  Secretary  Hutchinaon 
elaborate  on  those  of  our  resources  which  are 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture.  The  list,  no  doubt,  will  be 
•iJded  to  before  you  end  your  deliberations- 
power,  minerals,  forests,  soils— all  are  a  part 
of  the  richness  and  the  greaUiess  which  are 
the  blessing  of  America. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  bit  of  liberty  with  my 
assigned  subject  and  talk  to  you  about  some 
tilings  we  have  accomplished  in  resource  de- 
Telopment  and  then  talk  awhile  about  what 
could  happen  If  we  fall  to  keep  alert  Put 
another  way.  I  want  to  talk  about  flmxl  con- 
trol and  navigation  on  the  one  hanl  and  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  the  other. 

Federal  activity  in  Hood  control  has  Just 
come  of  age.  In  1928.  Congress  first  rccc»g. 
xilzed  a  Federal  responsibility  in  protecting 
the  Uvea  and  property  of  our  people  from 
fl"Od  when  in  that  year  It  authorized  proJecU 
on  the  lower  Uisslsstppl  and  Sacramento 
Rivera.  Some  8  years  later— In  1936— Con- 
gresa  took  the  next  step  and  InitlaUd  a 
Nailon-wide  flood-protection   program. 

On  t^l•  other  band,  the  Army  englneera 
have  been  at  work  on  navigation  Improve* 
menu  for  more  than  a  century.  Robert  B. 
Le«  spent  hla  early   army   years   Improving 


harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  attempt- 
ing to  Ume  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis. 
The  fine  city  of  Shreveport  In  my  own  State 
of  Louisiana  took  the  name  of  Captain  Shreve 
who  came  to  Red  River  more  than  a  century 
ago  to  open  it  to  navigation. 

Here  we  have  two  principal  programs — 
one  a  lusty  Infant  and  the  other  a  virile  old 
graybeard.  It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  twth 
of  them  to  determine  what  they  have  cost 
on  the  debU  side  and  what  they  have  reaped 
on  the  credit  side. 

The  flood-control  program  on  a  national 
•cale  has  only  Just  begun.  Construction,  be- 
cause of  the  war,  was  Interrupted  and  as  a 
consequence.  Is  Just  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
None  of  the  great  dams  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
has  been  completed.  The  works  proposed 
In  the  basins  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red 
are  hardly  l)eyond  the  plannini?  stage.  Cali- 
fornia, the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Ohio  Basin, 
New  England— all  of  them  have  yet  to  see 
completed  much  more  than  local  segments 
of  comprehensive  protection  plans  We  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  — because  »e 
started  first — are  somewhat  ahead  of  the  rest, 
for  which  we  are  very  thankful— at  least  once 
every  year.  Our  project  is  60  percent  com- 
plete and  even  thouph  many  vital  portions 
of  it  remain  unfinished  and  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  lands  are  subject  to 
inundation  almost  annually. 

Thus  far.  In  our  general  flood-control  pro- 
gram, we  have  completed  or  have  In  opera- 
tion 250  projects  In  which  we  have  a  Federal 
Investment  of  $600,000,000.  In  the  brief  lime 
they  have  been  in  operation— for  the  most 
part  less  than  a  decade — they  have  prevent- 
ed flood  damages  of  more  than  $700,000,000. 
There  obviously  can  be  no  monetary  assess- 
ment on  the  protection  of  human  life,  the 
alleviation  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  the 
uninterrupted  economic  progress  which  has 
resulted.  Last  month,  after  visiting  the 
flood-stricken  Red  River  backwater  area  in 
my  own  State,  I  was  convinced  that  these 
•oyproducts"  are  more  meanlnglul.  In  many 
cases,  than  the  mere  dollars  we  use  as  an 
economic   criteria. 

Now  to  recapitulate,  out  of  a  total  ex- 
penditure thus  far  of  approximately  $600.- 
000.000  in  flood  control,  general,  we  find  that 
the  benefits  In  the  short  period  of  time 
through  June  30.  1948,  approximately  $700,- 
000.000,  or,  in  other  words,  we  already  have 
our  investment  back  and  have  many,  many 
years  of  useful  life  left  in  the  various  projects. 
The  control  of  floods  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Is  a  much  older  activity,  as  I  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago.  The  tremendous  volume 
of  water— the  drainage  of  41  percent  of 
continental  United  States— which  it  must 
carry  and  the  hazard  to  life  and  property 
which  Is  a  corollary,  have  made  it  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  Hood  problem.  The  length  of 
time  which  the  partially  completed  works 
have  restrained  large  potential  damage  re- 
peal that  Its  worth  to  the  Nation  is  tre- 
mendcus.  The  Army  engineers  a  few  days 
ago  gave  me  figures  which  Indicate  that  the 
benefits  thus  far  accruing  from  the  works 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  total  approximately 
$5,000,000,000.  or  roughly  Feven  times  more 
than  the  $700,000,000  which  has  been  Invested 
in  construction. 

Altogether  on  a  grand  total  Investment 
of  approximately  $1,300,000,000,  direa  flood 
damages  of  $5,600,000,000  has  been  prevented, 
or  more  than  a  4  to  1  ratio.  Certainly,  these 
lire  convincing  arguments  that  the  pngram 
cf  fl  H)d  control  has  demonstrated  its  eco- 
nomic v'orth  without  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  very  valuable  other  benefits  which 
have  resulted. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  picture 
as  it  aflecu  our  river  and  harbor  projects. 
At  the  preaent  time,  there  are  over  700 
navigation  projects  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion and  they  have  ct>et  us  approximately 
•1.400,000,000.  Prom  this  investment,  we 
are  reaping,  day  in  and  day  out,  tremendous 
return*.    ACarltlme     commerce     using     our 


coastal  harbors  has  Increased  from  232.0C0  000 
tons  in  1929  to  a  record  333  000,000  tons 
In  1948.  Traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  w.i« 
97.000.000.000  ton  miles  In  1929  and  by  1948, 
had  increased  to  118,000.000,000  ton  miles 
and  had  averaged  over  a  20-year  period 
84.800,000.000  ton-miles  per  year. 

The  Increase  in  our  Inland  waterway  traf- 
fic has  been  even  more  phenomenal.  In 
1929.  our  inland  waterways — including  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway — carried  8.600.000,000 
ton-miles  of  commerce,  while  in  1948.  that 
amount  had  more  than  quadrupled  to  40.- 
600.000.000  ton-miles.  Over  the  same  20- 
year  period.  Inland  waterway  trnfflc  averaged 
20,100.000.000  ton  miles  per  year. 

Here  again,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  set 
the  real  worth  of  what  has  been  done.  Ob- 
viously, we  can  multiply  the  tonnage  by  the 
savings  as  between  water  transportation  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  and  come  up 
with  a  very  ijood  figure,  but  that  fl-ure  will 
not  reflect  the  growth  of  industries  which 
might  otherwise  have  languished  without 
cheap  transportation.  Nor  will  that  figure 
show  that  these  same  waterways  kept  fac- 
tories going  and  homes  heated  and  airplanes 
flying  during  the  late  war  when  the  Nazi  sub- 
marines had  driven  our  tankers  from  the 
seas,  our  railroads  were  already  overloaded, 
and  the  only  means  of  transporting  vital  pe- 
troleum products  to  the  north  and  east  la 
many  cases  was  by  barge. 

For  those  who  would  term  this  entire  pro- 
gram a  pork-barrel  proposition  that  needs  the 
fat  fried  from  it,  I  am  going  to  make  some 
concessions  in  arriving  at  the  beneflts  which 
have  accrued  from  our  navigation  projects. 
I  am  going  to  lump  together  all  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  expended  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers, not  only  for  construction,  but  for 
maintenance  and  for  operation  of  all  river 
and  harbor  Improvements,  which  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shows 
as  being  $2,445,000,000,  When  we  remember 
that  that  figure  goes  back  to  our  early  be- 
ginning as  a  nation,  it  is  not  a  stapgerln? 
one.  As  a  further  concession,  I  propose  to 
accept  as  savings  to  the  public  only  those 
which  have  accrued  during  the  20-year  period 
1929-48.  and  by  multiplying  the  ton-mile- 
age, which  I  have  outlined  above,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  9  3  mills  per  mile -which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  was 
the  expense  of  all  class  I  railroads  In  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1948  for  freight 
service— and  the  4  mills  per  ton-mile  which 
represent  the  Federal  construction  and 
maintenance  cost  plus  the  carriers  cost  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  service,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  dollar  saving  of  $5,478,0C0.COO. 

Stated  another  way  on  this  very  liberal 
basis  upon  which  I  have  placed  these  figures 
the  Federal  navigation  improvements  have 
returned  to  the  Nation  about  $2.20  for  every 
dollar  expended  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  my  view  that  in  these  two  items,  the 
worth  of  the  projects  has  certainly  been 
proved.  Obviously,  we  might  take  some  few 
of  the  projects  and.  by  using  them  as  hor- 
rible examples,  attempt  to  tear  down  the 
whole  program.  It  Is  my  Insistence,  on  the 
othtr  hand,  that  when  we  take  all  of  the 
Improvements  together— both  flood  control 
and  navigation— and  balance  them  on  the 
scales  of  social  and  economic  progress,  we 
get  a  return  which  should  make  all  of  ua 
proud  of  what   has   been   accomplished. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  and  final  piopo- 
Fltlon  about  which  I  deflre  to  speak.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  subject  which  Is  familiar 
to  all  of  you. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  a^o.  the  Congress 
had  presented  to  it  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. They  were  portrayed  as  devices  which 
could  be  put  into  being  either  by  the  exec- 
utive or  the  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  result  In  tremendous  economle 
savings  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a 
streamlined  and  efflclcut  Government  or- 
gaulzatluu. 
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In  general,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  quarrel  with  the  report  of  the 
Hocver  Commission.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  eminently  sound  and  no 
doubt  will  result  In  greater  efflclenc;-  and 
perhaps  bring  some  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  that  seem  to  be  based  on 
prejudice  or  propaganda,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
on  something  t>e5ldes  fact,  and  which 
simply  will  not  stand  the  penetrating 
searchlight  of  careful  analysis. 

This  one  further  statement  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  pressure  drive  that  I  have  seen  since 
becoming  a  Member  cf  the  United  States 
Senate.  There  have  perhaps  been  more  mis- 
representations made  about  It  than  any 
other  public  question  before  us  at  the 
moment.  Every  time  I  pick  up  a  newspaper 
or  hear  someone  discuss  It.  the  millions  of 
dollars  we  are  going  to  save  each  year  always 
Is  Increased,  i  believe  the  last  fl'jure  I  saw 
approached  $6,000,000,000:  whereas.  I  recall 
the  original  propaganda  ficure  was  $3,000,- 
000  000.  Just  what  the  monthly  rate  cf  In- 
crease Is.  I  have  not  discovered,  but  never- 
theless, it  is  substantial. 

Fairness  dictates  that  I  point  out  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  Itself  very  specifically 
avoided  putting  any  dollar  estimate  on  the 
amount  of  savings  that  would  be  forthcom- 
ing If  their  recommendations  are  placed  into 
effect.  When  former  President  Hoover  ap- 
peared t)efore  the  Expenditures  Committee  In 
the  Senate  when  I  h^d  the  honor  to  serve 
on  that  committee,  I  pointedly  asked  him 
the  question  as  to  how  much  would  be 
saved  and.  In  subctance,  he  replied  that  he 
felt  there  would  be  considerable  savings,  but 
that  the  most  Important  thing  was  the  In- 
creased efficiency  that  could  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  Commission's  recommendations 
Into  our  governmental  structure. 

I  propose  now.  as  briefly  as  I  can.  to  dis- 
cuss just  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Certainly,  the  Hoover 
Commission  made  no  greater  error  than  when 
It  recommended  that  we  divest  the  Army 
engineers  of  its  clvil-works  activities. 

In  the  first  place.  Commissioners  Atcheson. 
Pollock,  and  Rowe  didn't  like  anything  about 
the  manner  In  which  the  rest  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  considered  the  public  works  and 
natural-resource  programs,  and  submitted  a 
separate  report  recommending  a  department 
of  natural  resources. 

Then,  the  late  Secretary  Forrestal,  because 
of  tis  relationship  to  the  Corps  cf  Engl- 
nsers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  abstained 
from  partlclpatmg  In  the  discussion  and  for- 
mulation on  this  particular  recommenda- 
tion. Then  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  Senator  McCixllan, 
your  president,  and  Representative  Carter 
Manasco,  filed  a  very  vigorous  minority  re- 
port in  which  they  opposed  the  recommenda- 
tion which  would  transfer  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  Improvements  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  So.  in  effect,  we  have  before 
us  a  recommendation  which  represents  the 
thinking  Insofar  as  we  can  tell,  of  only  6  of 
the  12  able  men  who  made  up  the  Hoover 
Commission.  I  don't  believe  that  you  as  a 
citizen  or  that  I  as  the  representative  In 
the  Senate  of  a  sovereign  State  should  be 
atkod  to  buy  blindly  and  without  question 
any  recommendation  which  comes  from  a 
group  so  badly  split  as  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion was  on  this  issue.  This  state  of  facts 
alone  sliould  give  a  thoughtful  person  pause 
and  should  call  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
Judgment  if  wise  action  is  followed. 

But  let  us  go  just  a  step  or  two  further. 
Who  headed  the  so-called  task  forces  whOM 
reports  served  as  the  t>asis  of  the  Commis- 
sion s  recommendations  and — more  impor- 
tant—wha'  fitted  them  to  become  the  great 
emancipators? 


Well,  the  principal  figure  seems  to  be  an 
Individual  named  Moses  whose  chief  claim  to 
fame  is  as  a  playground  and  parkway  plan- 
ner In  New  York  City.  In  his  contribution 
to  the  Commission  effort,  he  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  military  significance  of  the 
proposed  change,  but  I  can  find  no  record 
of  any  military  experience  he  has  had,  un- 
less we  count  the  verbal  warfare  he  carried 
on  with  former  Interior  Secretary  Ickes  in 
years  gone  by.  He  proposes  to  set  up  an 
engineering  and  construction  agency  for  the 
Federal  Government,  but  he  isn't  an  engi- 
neer and  the  only  construction  he  seems  to 
have  engaged  in  is  the  building  of  play- 
grounds and  hot-air  castles.  In  short,  there 
IS  nothing  anywhere  In  Mr  Moses'  back- 
ground or  experience  which  in  any  way  qual- 
ified him  for  the  task  he  undertook. 

Then,  the  second  individual  who  proposes 
to  tell  us  hew  we  should  run  things,  is  the 
former  Governor  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Miller.  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Miller,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
an  estimable  gentleman  to  have  been  so 
signally  honored  by  the  electorate  of  one  of 
our  great  sovereign  States.  Again,  however, 
I  am  unable  to  find  anjthing  In  his  back- 
ground or  experience  which  fits  him  for  his 
self-appointed  task  of  organizing  the  conser- 
vation development  program  of  our  Federal 
Government.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
masrazines,  he  is  a  prolific  writer,  fcu  we  al- 
ready have  too  many  press  agents  in  the 
Federal  establishment  and  certainly  can 
deny  ourselves  his  services  in  that  respect. 
The  only  things  I  can  discover  that  he  ever 
built  are  political  fences.  Speaking  person- 
ally, I  w. mid  welcome  any  adv.ce  and  counsel 
he  can  furnish  me  in  that  regard  between 
now  and  July,  but  In  the  meantime,  I,  for 
one.  wish  he  would  confine  himself  to  tliat 
which  he  knows  and  quit  riding  around  the 
country  astride  his  great  white  charger. 
Hells  Canyon,  telling  the  country  a  lot  of 
half-truths.  He's  about  broken  the  old  nag 
down  and  if  he  isn't  careful,  the  poor,  tired, 
old  horse  will  be  left  at  the  starters  gate 
when  the  big  race  Is  run. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mer.dation.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
reasons  advan>.ed  for  the  proposed  change 
are  not  reasons  at  all,  but  the  prejudices  of 
those  who.  unable  to  control,  would  tear 
down  and  destroy.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
change  Is  needed.  Improvements  always  are 
to  be  desired.  Change  should  not  be  re- 
sisted just  because  it  Is  change,  but  a  pro- 
gram which  has  proved  its  value  and  which 
has  t>een  so  well  and  faithfully  administered 
through  the  years,  shoiild  not  be  tinkered 
with  just  to  satisfy  the  wtiims  of  proiessional 
planners  and  political  has-beens. 

I,  perhaps,  could  forgive  a  lot  of  the  mis- 
take; which  the  Conunlssion  made,  but  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  ever  reconcUe  their 
proposal  that  all  these  fimctlons — and  there 
are  others — be  placed  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  There  is  no  more  pollti^alized 
department  of  our  Government  than  is  In- 
terior. Its  officials  have  done  excellent  work 
in  some  fields,  but  their  success  too  often 
have  been  overshadowed  by  their  lust  for 
power,  their  scheming  and  intrigue  and  by 
their  disdain  for  Congress  as  representatives 
of  the  people.  I  don't  want  the  lives  and 
property  and  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  my  people  in  Louisiana  played  with 
as  political  pawns  in  the  hands  of  power- 
mad  Washington  bureaucrats. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  btislnees  of  re- 
organization is  up  to  you  as  citizens.  I  have 
tremendous  faith  In  the  people  of  America. 
I  believe  they  recognize  truth  and  will  accept 
It  if  It  Is  pointed  out  to  them.  It  is  your 
Job  to  see  that  the  truth  la  ferreted  out  from 
the  propaganda  and  that  the  facts  are  made 
known  to  the  people.  If  that  is  done,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  XT  you  fall — ^well,  tt 
will  serve  you  right. 


Girrespondence  Between  Ecobobuc  C»> 
operatioB  AdnunistratioB  aul  Bate* 
Maaafactnriiif  G»^  of  Lewistoi, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAnnc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Recx)rd  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Bates  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Lewiston,  Maine.  This 
exchange  of  correspondence  reflects 
some  of  the  effects  that  the  ECA  is  hav- 
ing on  Maine  industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

WoL^hington.  D.  C.  April  17.  1950. 
Mr  H.  D.  RuHM.  Jr., 

President.  Bates  Uanufacturing  Co., 
Leiciston,  Maine. 

Dear  Mb.  Rcum:  We  are  writing  to  ask 
your  cooperation  in  helping  this  administra- 
tion work  out  a  program  imder  the  Marshall 
plan  to  assist  one  of  the  Etiropean  Marshall- 
plan  countries  In  developing  plant  productiv- 
ity in  the  cotton-textUe  Industry.  This  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  as  part  of  the 
over-all  effort  to  establish  sound  European 
economy  as  an  essential  aid  to  world 
recovery. 

It  is  the  desire  to  bring  to  this  country  a 
few  small  groups  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
Is  also  our  desire  not  to  ask  any  one  com- 
pany to  accept  more  than  one  small  group 
for  a  visit  to  observe  plant  operations  in 
addition  to  seminars  where  Information  can 
be  exchanged.  We  are  certain  they  will  ob- 
tain many  Ideas  on  materials  handling, 
utilization  of  manpower,  and  methods  and 
procedures  which  can  be  applied  to  their 
plants  and  bring  greater  productivity.  We 
would  also  appreciate  any  advice,  guidance, 
and  assistance  you  would  give  Us  In  worlUng 
out  the  program  for  one  of  these  groups. 

In  malting  this  request,  may  we  point  out 
that  there  has  been  only  one  textile  team 
visit  America,  where  other  indxistrles  have 
had  many  teams  from  the  difierent  countries. 
Reports  coming  back  to  America  on  our  over- 
all effort  show  that  from  their  observation  of 
operations  and  their  discussions  with  man- 
agement and  workers  many  techniques  and 
procedures  were  obtained  which  they  will 
use  to  a  great  advantage.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  we  received  some  good  advice  from  them. 

No  date  has  t>een  set  for  these  visits  and 
the  schedule  will  not  be  developed  untU  we 
are  assured  of  sufficient  industry  acceptance. 

We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  and 
again  assure  you  that  yotu-  cooperation  and 
assistance  will  be  most  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stxphzn  R.  MacRak, 
Project  Manager,  Arrangements  Branch, 
Technical  Aaaiatance  Division. 

Batxs  MANtnrACTTrRnvG  Co., 
Lewtston.  Maine,  April  20,  1950. 
Mr.  Stiphcm  R.  MacRax, 

Project  Manager,  Arrangements  Branch, 
Technical  Assistance  Division.  Eco- 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Osaa    lla.    MacKax:    To    reply    in    polite 
language  to  your  letter  of  AprU  17,  requesting 
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our  ooopentlcn  in  imparting  manutacturlng 
knov-hov  to  (orclga  competition  U  ex- 
tranclj  maicult. 

Textile  export*  are  constantly  being  cur- 
tailed by  quotas,  embargoes.  tarlSs,  and  ex- 
change Japanese  ^oods  are  already  be- 
ginning to  come  Into  the  United  States  at 
prices  about  one-third  of  oura.  A  lesttval 
for  reducing  American  textlJe  tariffs  still 
further  Is  planned  for  England  this  summer. 
On  top  of  a. I  this,  to  help  s«.ime  feliow 
employing  I.^bor  at  vages  anywhere  from  50 
to  SK)  percent  less  than  we  pay  to  t>ecome 
more  eJBcient  appears  to  us  to  be  indiscreet. 
to  uy  the  least. 

Ereryone  in  KCA  and  other  parts  of  Wash- 
ington appears  to  believe  that  we  must  Im- 
port more  if  *e  are  j.oirig  to  export  more,  and 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  Imports  must  be 
textile  Yoixr  letter  requesting  c>.v»peration 
In  bringing  about  our  own  funeral  is  the 
first  opportunity  our  company  has  had  to 
say  anything  or  do  anything  about  our  own 
textile  fate  Our  answer  is  a  mo6t  emphatic 
••No  •• 

We  have  built  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try Into  one  of  the  most  etBclent  m  the 
country  Our  per  man  production  Is  far 
ahead  ct  any  foreign  country  m  my  Knowl- 
edge You  can  rest  assured  that  the  textile 
industry  will  fight  for  Its  life;  will  hght  to 
keep  Its  employees'  wages  from  being  forced 
to  foreign  leveis:  wUl  fight  to  turn  out  ever 
better  products,  will  flsht  to  expand  its  own 
markets,  and  to  expand  and  improve  its  own 
plant  To  furnuh  our  foreign  competitors 
ammunition  with  which  to  hurt  us  mere  and 
faster  Is  hardly  the  common  sense  used  by 
our  hardier  forefathers  who  put  this  country 
together. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H    D   RcHM.  Jr.. 
Frestdent.  Bata  Manufactunng  Co. 


TWeat  to  Aacrkaji  Indnstry  and  Labor 
by  Importations  of  Cbeaply  Made 
Commodttiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  4  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29',  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  Sokolsky  which  appealed  in  the 
Washington  Tunes  Herald  of  May  4. 
1950,  together  with  my  remarks  in  ref- 
erence thereto  I  feel  that  this  article 
vividly  focuses  attention  upon  a  serious 
situation  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  failed  or  nestlected 
to  compreiiend.  The  importation  of 
commodities  and  merchandise  from  for- 
elKn  countries,  where  cheap  labor  exists, 
is  and  has  been  a  real  threat  to  American 
labor  and  American  ndustry.  Now  here 
is  evidence  of  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandise manufactured  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  slave  labor. 

Mr  Sokolsky  very  properly  stiggesta 
that  American  industry  organize  a  man- 
agement labor  committee  representing 
the  best  minds  of  management  and  the 
Utwr  unions  to  study  this  problem  as  it 
affects  each  individual  industry  I 
heartily  endorse  this  suggestion  and  feel 


It  would  be  wise  for  that  proup  to  take 
this  problem  directly  to  the  American 
people  rather  than  waste  time  with  some 
of  the  departments  whose  responsibili- 
ties it  should  be  to  follow  this  but  have 
failed  to  do  so.  I  know  that  labor  al- 
ready has  groups  working  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  might  also  supcest  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  State  Department  to  be 
giving  serious  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant question  rather  than  entertain- 
ing at  cocktail  parties  for  Members  of 
Concress  and  their  staffs  by  which  they 
subtly  attempt  to  influence  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
rs  follows: 

(From     the    Washington     Times-Herald     of 
May  4.  19501 

These  Days 

(By   George   Sokolsky) 

I  hold  In  my  hand  some  linen  napkins. 
On  a  yellow  paper  label,  so  made  that  It 
can  readily  be  removed  from  the  napkin, 
appears  small,  badly  printed  lettering,  the 
words  "Soviet  Union."  The  words,  under 
our  laws,  should  be  'Made  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

These  napkins  were  picked  up  in  a  chain 
store  m  Miami.  Fla.  They  can  be  purchased 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  They  sell 
at  three  for  $1  Identical  napkins  made  In 
the  United  States  sell  at  $1  or  $1.25  apiece. 

The  Soviet  napkins  are  made  by  slave 
labor.  The  Russian  Government  can  dump 
them  Into  this  country  at  any  price.  Our 
labor  cannot  compete  with  slave  labor.  If 
Americans  buy  this  Russian-made  goods, 
they  are  putting  American  workers  out  of 
work  and  closing  down  American  factories. 

The  t)est  way  Is  not  to  buy  anything  made 
In  Soviet  Russia  or  in  any  of  the  satellites. 
The  retailer.  Jobber  or  wholesaler  who  sells 
go»ds  made  outside  the  United  States  which 
Is  net  properly  labeled,  breaks  the  law  He 
ahould  be  reported  to  your  chamber  of 
commerce  and  to  the  labor  union  of  the 
particular  industry.     Also,  write  to  me. 

In  the  case  of  these  napkins,  they  were 
labeled  and  therefore  I  am  not  citing  the 
name  of  the  seller.  However.  If  you  do  not 
buy  this  stuff,  he  will  not  offer  It. 

the  1948  revision  of  the  tariff  has  hit 
American  manufacturers  of  linen  goods 
hard.  Producers  of  flax  towels,  tablecloths, 
napkins,  and  such  products  are  worried 
about  the  conference  that  Is  to  be  held  at 
Torquay,  England,  beginning  September  28. 
They  fear  that  they  will  be  put  out  of 
business. 

They  fear  that  the  new  generosity  will  be 
used  to  close  down  American  factories  Just 
to  show  how  good  natured  and  self-sacrlflc- 
ing  we  can  be.  A  linen  manufacturer  writes 
me  about  the  Torquay  conference:  "Under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  any  lowered  tariffs 
that  these  sterling  negotiators  work  out  to 
favor  certain  good  neighbor  countries  will 
give  the  same  rate  to  that  group  of  coun- 
tries that  Is  giving  our  particular  industry 
one  of  Its  biggest  fights  for  existence,  namely 
the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalU^t  Republics  and 
Its  satellites,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
now  China  " 

This  is  something  that  needs  Immediate 
attention.  May  I  recommend  that  each 
American  Industry  orgaiUze  a  management- 
labor  committee,  representing  the  best  minds 
of  management  and  the  labor  unions,  to 
study  this  proMem  as  It  affects  each  Indi- 
vidual industry?  Certainly  Americans  need 
protection  when  the  State  Department  Is  off 
on  an  InternattonallBt  binge. 

The  same  writer  says ; 

"We  here  in  the  United  States  have  no 
conception  of  the  wide  wage  differences  paid 


to  workers  In  foreign  countries.  The  coun- 
tries affecting  our  industry  most  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  whom  public  opinion 
Is  certainly  favorable;  Belgium,  of  mixed 
feelings;  Japan,  now  a  practical  ward  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  group  of  countries 
controlled  both  economically  and  politically 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  In  every  Instance,  the 
wage  levels  of  those  countries  are  drastically 
below  what  has  become  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living." 

The  greatest  danger  Is  that  we  shall  all 
discover  too  late  that  our  Industries  have 
been  ruined  by  unfair  competition;  that  our 
workers  are  living  on  relief  because  they 
could  not  compete  with  slave  labor.  Then 
we  shall  all  have  to  be  taxed  heavily  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  other  day  a  woolens  man  came  to  see 
me  about  this  problem.  Wool  has  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  imported.  So  the  American 
manufacturer  and  worker  are  squeezed  two 
ways:  First,  by  governmental  price  fixing 
aimed  to  make  America  pay  heavily  In  dollars 
for  whatever  raw  materials  It  Imports,  and 
then  by  sending  Into  this  country  competing 
finished  goods  at  a  price  cheaper  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  charge  because 
of  his  labor  and  tax  costs. 

It  is  a  squeeze  play  that  can  only  produce 
wholesale  bankruptcies  and  eventually  a 
lower  wage  scale  In  this  country.  Wages  can 
be  lowered  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  wage  U 
actually  cut;  (2)  the  value  of  the  dollar  la 
reduced.  Either  way  it  means  bringing  down 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

There  Is  still  time  to  fight  this,  but  It  can 
only  be  done  by  joint  management-labor 
action  with  wide  public  support. 


The  Kerr  Nahiral-Gas  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKL.\HOM.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  May  4  i legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  relating  to  the  so- 
called  Kerr  natural-gas  bill.  The  first 
editorial  is  from  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
News-Capital  of  April  12.  1950.  and  is 
entitled  "Kerr  Bill  in  the  White  House," 
and  the  other  is  from  the  Frederick 
I  Okla.)  Leader  of  April  17.  1950.  en- 
titled "Adverse  to  Oklahoma's  Welfare." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  McAlester    (Okla)    News-Capital 

of   April    12.    1950] 

Kerr  Bill  in  the  White  HotJSE 

The  natives  of  the  Great  Southwest  have 
never  been  accused  of  being  panty  waists 
when  It  comes  to  sticking  up  for  their  rights. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  reputation  up  and 
down  the  country  for  being  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves. 

That  st,.te  of  affairs  Is  Jeopardized  at  the 
moment  by  shenanigans  afoot  In  connection 
with  President  Truman's  action  on  Senator 
Bob  Kerr  s  amendments  to  the  Natural  Gaa 
Act  bill. 

The  legislation— which  guarantees  a  free 
market  price  for  the  natural  gas  produced 
In  Texa.s.  Oklahoma.  Louisiana,  and  else- 
where— still  must  hsve  the  President's  sig- 
nature before  it  becomes  law. 
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Seldom  has  the  Nation  seen  such  a  cleverly 
organized  propaganda  campalg.'.  against  a 
bill  in  Congress.  What  does  the  Kerr  bill 
do?  It  guarantees  the  producer  of  natural 
gas  the  right  to  sell  his  product  in  free  and 
open  competition,  at  whatever  price  it  will 
bring. 

This  is  the  same  freedom  the  citrus  grow- 
ers In  Florida  enjoy:  the  distillers  in  Sena- 
tor DoticLAS'  home  State  of  DllnoU;  the  shoe 
mantifacturers  In  Senator  Dokntix's  St. 
Louis;  the  dairy  people  In  Wisconsin. 

But  through  some  unexplainable  reason- 
ing, the  have-not  States  of  the  populous 
Industrial  North  and  East  would  like  to  have 
a  bureau  In  Washington  tell  us  Just  how 
much  we  can  get  for  natural  gas. 

Mind  you.  they  wouldn't  for  the  world 
favor  an  across-the-board  arrangement  like 
that.  Suggest  for  a  minute  that  an  FPC 
(Federal  Pizen  Commission)  tell  the  distill- 
ers in  Senator  Docolas'  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois Just  how  much  they  could  charge  for 
all  the  "hooch"  trucked  down  to  dry  Okla- 
homa. 

Put  the  natural  resources  of  all  the  48 
States  In  a  Federal  strait-Jacket  and  listen 
to  the  foes  of  the  Kerr  bill  come  out  squeal- 
ing like  a  pig  under  a  gate. 

It's  high  time  Oklahomans  took  pen  In 
hand  or  trotted  down  to  the  telegraph  office 
to  let  Harry  S.  Truman  hear  both  sides  in 
this  affair. 

It's  not  Kerr-McGee.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  or  the  other?,  who  have  pioneered  in  pe- 
troleum development  in  the  Southwest  who 
stand  to  suffer  single-handed  by  unfair  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  regulation. 

The  folks  back  North  and  East  have  been 
spoon-fed  so  much  Drew  Pearson  propa- 
ganda they  probably  believe  two  or  three  cU 
companies  own  this  part  of  the  country, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

They  wouldn't  believe  It  If  they  saw  a 
grizzled  Oklahoma  farmer  tracking  red  clay 
Into  the  lobby  of  the  first  national  bank 
to  deposit  a  royalty  check. 

That  would  be  his  one-eighth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  natural  gas  which  didn't 
make  a  blue  flame  until  it  warmed  the  bot- 
tom side  of  a  pot  of  borsch  m  an  East  Side 
Manhattan  flat  whose  Inhabitants  still  be- 
lieve everything  west  of  the  AUeghenles  Is 
wiewams  and  wildcats. 

The  little  guy  is  affected  by  the  Kerr  bUi 
at  this  end  of  the  line,  too,  Mr.  President, 
It  deserves  ycur  signature. 

IFrom  the  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader  of  AprU 

17.  19501 

ADVER5I  TO  Oklahoma's  Welfars 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Robsbt  S.  Kexx  to  exempt 
Independent  natural  gas  producers  from 
Fede.-al  regulation  came  as  a  sharp  setback 
to  Oklahoma  and  Texas — major  areas  sup- 
plying the  fuel  affected.  The  action  leaves 
With  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
right  to  fix  rates  and  make  other  arbitrary 
rulings  governing  natural  gas  as  it  flows 
thrtugh  pipe  lines  in  interstate  commerce. 

Even  here  In  Oklahoma  the  superb  effort 
of  Senator  Kzsa  to  secure  passage  of  the 
measure  that  bears  his  name,  has  been 
grossly  misunderstood  in  some  quarters  and 
roundly  misquoted  in  others.  It  is  compli- 
mentary to  the  SUte's  Junior  Member  of 
the  upper  Bouse  that  Senator  Elmxs  Thomas 
Joined  the  author  In  his  fight  for  the  bill. 

The  application  of  the  rule  involved  Is 
simple.  Natural  gas.  as  a  heating  and  in- 
dustrial fuel,  has  long  been  sought  after  In 
the  North  and  East.  It  is  prcxluced  princi- 
pally In  the  Southwest,  and  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  more  populoua  Industrial  centers 
through  vast  networks  of  pipe  lines.  In  this 
way.  producers  and  owners  in  this  area  have 
been  sharing  one  of  the  finest  fuels  ever 
known  to  mankind. 


Natural  gas,  as  a  mineral  resource.  Is  on* 
at  the  chief  industrial  products  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Aside  from  the  yield  (rf  Its 
•oil.  ftiel  ranks  high  In  the  dollar  volume 
of  income,  insofar  as  enriching  the  econ- 
CMny  of  the  Sooner  State  is  concerned. 

Now  that  it  is  being  shared  as  a  product, 
and  now  that  the  convenience,  flexibility  and 
irtillty  of  gas  have  been  taken  across  State 
lines  and  into  other  areas,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  claims — and  has — the 
right  to  set  its  price  and  to  issue  other  arbi- 
trary orders  regulating  its  flow  into  com- 
mercial channels.  It  was  this  adverse  stattis 
that  Senator  Kxas's  bill  sought  to  correct  for 
Oklahoma,  and  other  major  gas-producing 
States. 

Competitively  with  other  fuels,  the  price 
of  natural  gas  always  has  been  extremely  eco- 
nomical— particularly  when  the  utility  of  its 
service  is  considered.  This  same  competi- 
tion will  continue  to  govern  its  price  with- 
out Federal  interference.  In  the  same  vein. 
With  regulatory  Ijarrlers.  the  development  of 
gas  resources  may  become  too  risky  a  ven- 
ture in  capital  investment  and  adverse  nol- 
Ings  could  choke  off  the  enlargement  of 
sctirces  of  supply. 

No  Federal  agency  has  the  pwwer  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  cars.  Implements,  refrig- 
erators, radios  and  other  manufactured 
goods  coming  out  of  the  industrial  North 
and  East.  Conversely,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
interest  and  well-l>eing  of  Oklahoma  and  her 
sister  eas-produclng  States  to  leave  with 
a  Federal  agency  the  power  to  regulate  at)OUt 
the  only  maior  segment  of  Interstate  in- 
dustry that  we  have. 

Knowing  Bob  Kcxr  as  we  do.  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  varied  abilities,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  battle  in  behalf  of  the 
independent  producers  of  natural  gas  is  not 
yet  over.  And  up  to  now.  it  is  an  issue  on 
which  the  powerful  northern  and  eastern 
interests  have  outmaneuvered  the  people 
who  own  and  produce  natural  gas  for  a 
great  part  ol  the  Nation. 

The  matter  deserves  more  thoughtful  at- 
tention than  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have 
given  it.  And  when  it  again  l>ecomes  an 
issue  before  Congress  it  will  be  a  matter  that 
should  t>e  given  forceful  backing  in  behalf 
cf  a  measure  that  is  Important  to  this  State 
and  its  citizens. 


Effect  of  Rest  Decontrol  in  Dallas,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  4  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Dorothea 
Lyle.  housing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  has  recently  written  about 
what  has  happened  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  since 
rents  were  decontrolled,  some  11  months 
ago.  Her  report  api>eared  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  April  30,  1950  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  piinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  a  brief  article  in  the  same  news- 
paper which  points  out  that  rents  are 
lower  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  since  that  city 
was  decontrolled.  Both  Dallas  and 
Wichita  are  larger  cities  and  the  benefits 
which  have  come  to  them  f]*om  the  de> 
control  of  rents  can.  I  believe,  be  ex- 
pected in  similar  American  communities 
if  the  prevailing  Federal  rent-control  law 


is  permitted  to  expire  on  June  30.  1950. 
as  the  law  provides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  AprU  30. 1930] 

DaIXAS.  TXX..  tjNTEXGOES  TH«  TEST  OF  DBCOM- 

T«OL  or  Rents — Since  Citt  Fikst  Took 
AcnoM  Last  Juke,  Aflotrr  300  Complaikts 
or  Untais  iNcar^scs  Wesx  Receivxd  Fvom 
EsnitATXD  60.000  Tenant-Occx;fied  Untts 

Interest  in  rental  unit  decontrol  over  the 
Nation  has  grown  in  the  last  several  months. 
Congress  new  is  faced  with  a  drop  of  controls 
June  30.  The  National  AssoclaUon  of  Home 
Builders  foresees  a  compromise  on  rent-con- 
trol legislation.  Ttghe  Woods,  Housing  Ex- 
pediter, says  8,375.000  rental  units  occupied 
by  29.000,000  persons  would  be  subject  to  in- 
tolerable rent  rises  if  controls  are  dropped. 
Realtors,  home  builders,  and  apartment  own- 
ers reply  "Nonsense."  At  the  present,  there 
is  little  pressure  in  Kansas  City  for  decontrol. 
The  city  council  deferred  any  action  on  the 
subject  following  a  report  last  Octoljer  17 
by  the  city  research  and  budget  department. 
Inferring  a  stiU  critical  situation  here.  One 
major  city— Dallas.  Tex.,—  has  tried  decon- 
trol, however.  The  following  is  a  report  of 
what  has  happened  in  Dallas  since  decontrol, 
written  by  Dorothea  Lyle,  housing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News: 

"Dallas.  Tex.,  April  29 —Eleven  months 
ago.  this  city  of  500,000  persons  was  loosed 
abruptly  from  e^i  years  of  Federal  rent  con- 
trol. Some  eO.OOC  rental  dwelling  units  went 
free  on  the  market  to  command  their  own 
prices. 

"  -The  spotlight  of  publicity  will  be  on  us.* 
Mayor  Wallace  H.  Savage  told  a  tense  crowd 
one  Jure  day  last  year  in  the  city  council 
chamber.  'If  you  don't  make  rent  decontrol 
work  here,  then  people  wont  get  it  else- 
where.' 

"Seconds  before,  the  eight  city  council- 
men  had  scrapped  rent  ceilings  in  Dallas  by 
unanimous  vote.  Dallas  was  the  first  ma- 
jor city  In  the  Nation  to  take  this  action 
after  Coneress  left  decontrol  powers  in  the 
hands  of  city  governments,  subject  to  State 
approval. 

"What  happened  to  rents  of  the  60.000 
dwellings. 

"Mayor  Savage  maintains  firmly  that  the 
majority  of  landlords  kept  faith  with  the 
city  council  by  not  raising  rents  unreason- 
ably, and  by  not  bringing  almut  an  unusual 
ntmiber  of  evictions. 

"hxaso  ABotrr  soo  complaints 

"Russell  Stephens,  former  Dallas  regional 
housing  expediter,  whose  cfDce  administered 
the  rent-control  program,  says: 

"  'After  decontrol,  our  complaints  from 
tenants  about  high  rents  totaled  about  SOO. 
The  complaints  came  by  telephone,  letters, 
and  personal  visits  from  tenants. 

"  'Admittedly,  that  isn't  many.  They  in- 
dicate that  general  increases  for  older  units 
run  all  the  way  from  5  to  50  percent.' 

"The  CIO.  which  bitterly  opposed  decon- 
trol, claimed  that  rents  for  inferior  accom- 
modations soared  in  some  cases  up  to  400 
percent. 

"That  is  how  organised  labor's  spokesman, 
Don  Ellinger,  president  of  the  Texas  CIO 
covmcil.  feels  about  it: 

*'  'Only  the  lack  of  organization  among 
tenants,  especially  Negroes,  who  have  been 
hit  hardest,  has  prevented  mcwe  effective 
protest. 

"  Tlw  landlords  have  used  freely  their  un- 
limited power  to  evict  under  Texas  law  to 
stifle  objections  and  silence  opposition.' 

"D.  A.  Prank,  veteran  attorney  who  led 
the  decontrol  fight,  declared  he  had  con- 
t:  :ted  literally  scores  of  Irndlords  and  found 
that  they  had  not  raised  rents  unreasonably. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


••Ft»xik  ta  ch»trir.*n-«nerttus  of  the  DaU«s 
Apartment  House  Owner*  Ass>octatlon.  which 
pkadgcd  Its  !O0  men;bers  not  to  r»tse  rents 
without  consultinii  tenJint*  The  »de»  was 
to  inform  t*n*:-.t«  of  r*i»es  neoessarr  for 
repairs  and  proper  maintenance  of  rental 
property 

~  If  1  had  been  chairman  of  the  renters 
tnateaO  of  the  other  Mde  "  said  Frank.  I 
wcu;d  ha^e  'o  say  In  all  fairness  that  I  am 
more  th»r.  delishted  with  the  way  decontrol 
ts  working  out 

■'The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sampled 
recta  m  900  units  6  months  after  decojitrol 
and  came  up  with  the  statement  that  rents 
bad  foo*  up  an  arrrafre  of  35  4  percent. 
n*  BL8  tZMles  was  much  higher  than  a  news- 
paper spot  check  on  selected  b.ocJcs.  It 
tikowvd  an  avcrafc   11   (tercent  over-all  tn- 


"Tiit  ma>3rlt7  of  lncre*ses.  said  BLS.  came 
In  $30-an<l -under  apartments.  Seventy-five 
percent  ot  these  units  went  up  an  average 
ol  tlO  9i  a  month,  or  56  percent. 

"In  the  CM  to  »49.»9  ran^.  BLS  said.  59 
percent  of  the  tuuts  were  raised  an  average 
ct  (14  09  a  month,  or  34  percent  Increases 
of  tn  14  or  36  percent,  affected  66  piercent 
of  the  uniu  in  the  »50- and -over  grcup. 
"In  the  6  weeks  after  rent  c\iTt»  went  off. 
justice  cf  the  peace  courts  bcjoked  301 
suits  Three  of  the  courts  said  their 
were  normal.  The  fourth  reported 
hud  doubled. 
"Hayor  SaTafe,  pointing  to  the  figures,  de- 
clare<l  that  the  SCO  evictions,  when  com- 
pered to  the  60^100  unfts  freed  from  con- 
trote.  doeeat  mannil  like  any  mass  wave  of 
•etcsioes' 

"pOfALTT  XX  *wnjjm.'  cases 

*^nwn  the  city  council  took  of?  controls, 
Sarase  recalled  an  old  World  War  I  anti- 
pro£:eermf  ortlina-ice  which  he  said  would 
be  used  *. ;  pr;»ecute  •willful  violators  who 
raised  rent!  excesalvely.  Maximum  penalty 
was  a  4300  fine  He  named  a  three-man  rent 
cooimittee  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  situation. 

"Organiaed  labor  complained  bitterly  be- 
cause the  ccmmittee  had  only  landlord  rep- 
reeentatives  on  it  CIO  and  A.  F  of  L.  leaders 
fomned  a  tenants  rent  comjntttee  and  ad- 
rertiaed  through  newspapers  for  tenants  to 
brin^  their  complaints  to  the  tenants  com- 
mitt<'> 

"Two  weeks  later,  the  first  list  of  54  com- 
plaints went  to  Mayor  Savage  with  the  re- 
quest he  investigate  the  situation.  These 
were  some  of  the  examples  quoted  by  ten- 
ants: 

"Rent  on  a  two-bedroom  apartment  Jumped 
from  M6  50  to  tdS  a  month;  a  three-room 
duplex  went  from  K35  to  $45;  a  four-room 
partly  fiimished  apartment  from  »55  to  $80; 
a  one-bedr jom  apanment  from  $46  50  to 
•5BM;  a  three-room  unfurnished  apartment 
In  an  old  pamn  of  town  from  $25.20  to  $86 

•"Highest  raise  en  the  list  was  for  a  three- 
room  apartment  which  Jumped  from  $32  to 
•123  a  month  The  smallest  was  a  45-cent-a- 
month  raise  on  an  unfurnished,  one-bedroom 
apartment  that  had  rented  for  $5S»  55. 

"The  tenants  committee  list  said  an  evtc- 
tton  suit  was  filed  against  one  tenant  who 
had  f'  ur  children,  the  youngest  8  weeks 
old.    Another  was  filed  against  a  blind  Negro. 

'  CHicx  or  coMFi-jirrs 

"Savage  urned  the  lUt  over  to  ?ra-ik"» 
landlord  committee  that  had  agreed  to  bring 
about  dec:'nt.-ol  in  an  orderly  manner.  This 
was  the  res  lit  of  their  investigation  In  the 
54  complain'-s 

"In  24  cases,  the  raises  were  obviously 
reasonable  Nineteen  failed  to  lUt  tither 
the  tenant  s  or  the  landlords  name  a.^d  It 
was  impossible  to  get  both  sides  of  the  story. 

"Four  ap>artments.  raised  trfmi  $25 »  to 
ift5.  were  <  wned  by  a  woman  who  hac  moved 
from  Florida  to  DaUaa,  and  who  'probably 


was  used  to  very  hliih  rentals  '  The  commit- 
tee said  three  of  her  apartments  stood  va- 
cant 

•The  bljtgest  raise  (from  $52  to  $123)  waa 
'a  mere  gesture  by  a  man  who  sold  his  apart- 
ment house  1  month  after  decontrol,  the 
Invest  i^rators  said.  They  reported  no  com- 
plaints about  the  new  landlord.  In  many 
cases,  the  tenants  h.-id  moved  to  other  build- 
ings and  some  had  bought  new  houses. 

■'The  cvimmlttee  recommended  action  in 
one  case,  that  of  an  aged  widow  whose  rent 
went  from  $41  20  to  $60  for  a  run-down, 
three-room-and-bath  apartment.  The  report 
suggested  that  the  mayor's  committee  con- 
tact the  landlord  and  persuade  him  to  ease 
up  on  the  rent.  But  the  tenant  reports 
today  she  still  is  paying  860. 

■"On  the  brighter  side,  hundreds  of  land- 
lords dug  into  their  pockets  and  started  re- 
painting and  redecorating  apartments  that 
had  had  little  maintenance  since  rent  con- 
trols were  first  begun.  C.  A.  Farrell.  bulld- 
Ins  inspector,  said  m  July  and  August,  his 
ofSce  set  new  records  for  bulldlng-repair 
pt-mits  issued. 

"Also,  newer  apartments  that  were  not 
under  rent  control  have  begun  to  seek  a 
lower  level.  Owners  of  five  large  projects 
have  dropped  rents  substantially,  some  as 
much  as  $10  a  month.  One  builder  lowered 
rents  twice,  so  that  new  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments which  were  renting  unfurnished  for 
$85  now  are  on  the  market  for  $67.50." 

Rents  Dowti  in  Wichtt.^ — Ch.kmeer  Ththe 
Reports  Dktline  Sincx  DxcoN-raoL 

WiCHiTa.  April  29  —Rents  are  lower  since 
decontrol  In  this  Midwest  city  of  215  000 
( metropolitan  area ) .  the  Wichita  Chamber 
of  Commerce  says. 

In  Its  weekly  Wichita  Magazine,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  said  Its  own  recent  survey 
shows  that  one-tedroom  apartments  cell- 
inged  at  $54  a  month  under  rent  control 
now  rent  for  $47  to  $49  a  month. 

Two-bedroom  units  at  a  $70-a-month  cell- 
ing now  rent  for  $6250  and  $65  a  month,  it 
added. 


ConfrahiUHons  to  the  St.  Loai$ 
Star-Tiiiic$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1950 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  the  aiiiiouncement  of  the 
decision  of  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
present  to  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  its 
honor  award  for  distinguished  service 
in  jouriialism. 

In  selecting  the  Star-Times  for  its 
highest  journalistic  award  to  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper.  I  believe  the  University 
of  Missouri,  long  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  school  of  journalism,  is  pay- 
ing a  deserved  tribute  to  an  institution 
that  exemplifies  the  best  traditions  of 
the  independent  and  free  American  press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  the  citation 
to  be  presented  to  Elzey  Roberts,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Star-Tunes,  for  his  news- 
paper at  special  ceremonies  climaxing 
Journalism  Week  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  Fri- 
day afternoon.  May  5: 


The  citation  reads: 

To  the  St  Louis  Star-Times  In  recognition 
of  Its  editorial  inclsiveness.  independence, 
and  thoughtfulness;  its  alert  news  service. 
intelligently  designed  to  serve  the  people  of 
its  city  and  region;  and  its  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  enterprise  In  the  production  of  a  mod- 
ern newspaper. 

In  announcins  the  award.  Dean  Frank 
Luther  Mott  pointed  out  that  it  is  based 
upon  records  of  performance  over  many 
years. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the  four 
individuals  chosen  for  special  honors  and 
the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant.  chosen 
as  the  foreign  newspaper  to  receive  a 
similar  honor. 

The  individual  awards  will  be  received 
by  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Houston  Post;  Joe 
Alex  Morris,  former  editor  of  Collier's 
and  now  a  contributor  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post:  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
James  Todd,  publisher  of  the  Moberly 
(Mo.  >  Monitor-Index. 


Abrogatioa  of  American  Treaty  Rights  in 
Morocco,  and  Morocco's  Embargo  on 
United  States  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4  ilegislatiie  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr,  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment of  recent  date  by  the  committee  on 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
concerning  the  abrogation  of  American 
treaty  rights  in  Morocco,  and  also  the 
text  of  u  press  release  of  the  Textile  Ex- 
port Association  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  30. 1950.  concerning  the  ap- 
proval by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  of  Morocco's  embargo  on  many 
United  States  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AaaocATiON  of  Amexican  Twcaty  Rights  u* 
Morocco 
New  York.  January  25.  1950. 
To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  of- 
fers the  following: 

Assent  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  to  a  FYench  decree  establishing  em- 
bargoes and  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  American  goods  to  Morocco,  in  contra- 
vention of  long-standing  treaty  rights  and 
privileges,  presents  a  grave  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  American  foreign  commerce  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  on  which  so  large  a  part  of 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation,  and  the  world, 
depends. 

THE    BACKGROUND    OF    THE    CASE 

Since  1836  the  United  States  has  had  a 
treaty  with  Morocco  according  Americans 
trading  privileges  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
Chrtsttau  nation. 
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The  principles  of  thla  treaty  were  reaf- 
firmed in  1880  and  1906,  when  France  and 
Spain  also  became  signatories  to  the  pacts  of 
Madrid  and  Algeclras.  All  the  terms  of  the 
1836  treaty  were  recognlied  by  the  signa- 
tories In  1906. 

In  1912.  France,  under  the  terma  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Sulun.  assumed  a  pro- 
tectorate over  M-  rocco.  and  undertook  to 
provide  certain  administrative  services  and 
to  exercise  certain  of  the  Sultan's  powers. 
Almost  Immediately  thereafter.  France  be- 
gan to  press  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  protectorate  and  also  to  give  up  American 
treaty  privileges  in  Morocco,  which  had  been 
granted  m  1836.  and  reaffirmed  in  1880  and 
1906. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  French 
protectorate  of  Morocco  in  1917.  However, 
it  Is  plain  from  the  various  communications 
of  American  Secretaries  of  State  that  recog- 
nition of  the  French  protectorate  did  not 
abrogate,  in  any  sense,  the  various  interests 
and  rights  accorded  to  Americans  by  the 
treaties  of  1836,  1880,  and  1906.  In  the  sub- 
sequent years,  and  particularly  In  the  post 
World  War  n  period,  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen  settled  In  Morocco  to  en- 
gage In  a  thriving,  useful,  and  profitable 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  that 
country. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1939.  cer- 
tain exchange  restrictions  were  imposed  In 
Morocco.  The  United  States  protested  these 
untU  1944.  when  under  the  pressure  of  the 
war  emergency,  and  primarily  to  discourage 
the  possibility  of  any  flow  of  funds  between 
Allied  and  Axis  territories,  we  consented  to 
their    Imposition.     They    are   still    in   effect. 

On  March  20,  1948.  however,  a  decree  of 
the  French  protectorate  of  Morocco  pro- 
vided that  all  goods,  including  American 
goods,  could  enter  Morocco  freely,  under  the 
terms  of  the  historic  treaties,  where  there 
was  no  requirement  for  the  allocation  of 
official  exchange  by  the  government. 

The  United  States  maintained,  and  Mo- 
rocco agreed,  that  these  restrictions  could 
not  prevent  imports  by  United  States  clti- 
eens  when  no  government  foreign  exchange 
was  required. 

This  partial  lifting  of  trade  restrictions 
was  short  lived,  however.  On  December  30. 
1948.  a  decree  was  Issued  by  the  French  pro- 
tectorate which  embargoed  most  United 
States  products  and  restricted  those  not 
tmder  embargo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  free  from  Amer- 
ican competition  those  French  cartels  and 
other  Interests  which  seeks  to  extend  an 
economic  monopoly  over  several  lines  of 
trade  In  Morocco 

At  that  time  the  American  State  De- 
partment protested  the  decree,  and  our  pro- 
test was  fruitful  in  that,  in  May  1949.  the 
onerous   restrictions   were    lilted. 

Almost  Immediately,  however,  the  restric- 
tions were  reimposed,  and  this  time  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  accepted 
the  restrictions  for  a  3-month  period.  Sub- 
sequently, the  temporary  accepUnce  waa 
extended  four  times.  Finally,  on  December 
31,  1949,  our  Department  of  State  accepted. 
for  an  indefinite  period,  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  French  protectorate. 

A  public  hearing,  of  sorts,  was  held  by 
the  State  Department  on  S^tember  27,  1949, 
for  the  announced  purpose  of  determining 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  decree.  Al- 
though grievances  of  American  businessmen 
in  Morocco  were  presented  at  the  hearing, 
they  were  ruled  to  be  outside  the  scope  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  these  com- 
plaints have  received  no  official  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Sute  Department. 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  Morocco's 
dollar  position  actually  improved  during  the 
period  of  relaxed  restrictions  and  free  com- 
petition, while  there  was  a  deterioration  in 
1949  when  the  new  embargoes  were  enforced. 
The  D<partmeut  of  State  had  claimed  that 


the  restrictions  to  which  it  finally  aaeented 
would  improve  Morocco's  dollar  balance. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  products 
under  embargo  and  of  those  that  may  enter 
Morocco  freely  indicates  that  reasons  other 
than  thoee  of  economic  necessity  {HXimpted 
the  choices. 

As  a  result,  some  40  Americana,  many  of 
them  veterans  of  World  War  n.  who  have 
settled  in  Morocco  to  engage  in  trade  with 
the  United  States,  find  tliat  they  are  being 
denied  the  protection  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  Nations,  which  is  still  in  effect,  and 
they  are  being  forced  to  quit  business  and 
come  home  while  their  French  competitors 
remain  to  take  over  the  field. 

It  is  partictilarly  Irksome  to  these  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  Inasmuch  as  France,  which 
is  thus  acquiring  an  economic  monopoly  in 
Morocco.  Is  receiving  considerable  aid  from 
the  United  States  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

THZ   B80ABEK    ISSXJZ 

But  the  issue  goes  far  beyond  what  may 
happen  to  twoscore  American  businessmen 
In  Morocco. 

It  goes  right  to  the  matter  of  the  sanctity 
of  treaties,  and  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  any  change  in  existing  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation 
is  a  matter  requiring  action  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  that  sense,  what  is  happening  to  the 
American  treaty  with  Morocco  has  a  meaning 
that  could  profoundly  alter  our  foreign  com- 
merce, programs  for  investment  abroad,  and 
the  whole  scope  of  our  international  relations 
and  commitments.  For  if  American  busi- 
nessmen have  reason  to  believe  that  our 
treaties  can  be  abrogated  by  a  foreign  nation 
without  any  effective  protest,  and  even  with 
the  acquiescence  of  our  State  Department.  • 
then  an  insuperable  obstacle  will  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  of 
our  developing  programs  for  Increas'.d  Invest- 
ment abroad. 

And  profoundly  disturbing  Is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  State  Department,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  can  alter  fundamen- 
tally our  treaty  relations  with  foreign 
powers. 

riKM    ACTION    NEEDED 

In  this  situation  we  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  recall  its  acceptance  of  December  31, 
1949.  of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
French  protectorate  of  Morocco;  and  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
American  businessmen  in  Morocco,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  terma  of  the  treaties  that  exist 
between  the  two  countries. 

We  urge,  further,  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate imdertake  an  investigation  of  this  in- 
fringement both  of  the  rights  of  American 
businessmen  In  Morocco,  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  Senate.     Safe- 
guards mtist  be  provided  to  prevent  a  repe-  . 
tltlon  of  this  kind  of  situation  which  sert-  * 
ously  damages  the  influence  and  prestige  of 
the  United  States,  and  impedes  greatly  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  of  a  better  world  through 
economic  development   and  freer  trade  be- 
tween nations. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SAtn.  F.  DaiBBXN,  Chairman, 

WiLUAic  H.  BAU>wur. 

Victor  Bowmax. 

David  M.  Knsxa. 

FnwTTs  F.  WaiXAca, 
Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce. 

TxzniJi  Exrorr  Association 

or  THX  UNim  9rATss. 
Neic  York.  N.  7.,  March  27,  1950. 
The  TeztUe  Export  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  complained  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  against  the  Department's  ap- 
proval of  Morocco's  embargo  on  many  United 
States  products.  Including  textiles,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  John  H.  Judge,  president  of  the 
association.     Mr.  Judge  said  that  the  associ- 


ation has  questioned  the  exclusion  ot  United 
States  goods  from  Morocco  and  the  State  De- 
partment's abrogation  of  an  existing  treaty 
which  assured  an  open  door  to  our  trade 
there.  He  added  that  they  have  not  acuvely 
protested  heretofore  'lecauee  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  insisted  that  the  measures  were 
necessary  to  conserve  Moroccan  dollars. 

Mr.  Judge  poinu  out.  however,  that  since 
the  embargo  began  United  States  toul  ex- 
ports to  Morocco  have  Increased  33  percent 
and  that  en  January  I,  1950.  Morocco  freed 
Imports.  Including  cigars  of  all  categories, 
cigarettes,  soft -drink  ingredients,  and  radio 
sets  while  still  banning  more  essential  United 
States  products,  among  them  textiles.  These 
facts,  he  asserts,  indicate  that  the  embargo 
is  for  some  other  reason  than  economic 
necessity. 

(American  traders  in  Morocco  have  re- 
peatedly maintained  that  the  embargo  affects 
goods  formerly  sold  In  free  competition  by 
independent  Americans,  while  most  of  the 
free  list  consists  of  products  which  French 
concerns  control  by  exclusive  agencies  or 
otherwise.) 

Mr.  Judge  said  that  In  1948  when  free  com- 
petition prevailed  In  Morocco,  the  United 
States  sold  over  S3.000.000  worth  of  cotton 
goods  to  that  country  and  that  sales  were 
$600,000  In  the  month  of  January  1949  but 
became  negligible  thereafter  when  the  em- 
bargo was  applied.  The  potential  market  Is 
estimated  at  more  than  6,000.000  yards. 
Much  of  this  business,  which  formerly  went 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  given  to 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  whose  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  France  are  observed 
while  our  treaties,  of  longer  standing,  are 
set  aside. 


Smear  Attack  on  Alfred  KoUberf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  smear 
attack  against  one  of  my  constituents. 
Alfred  Kohlberg.  by  fanatical  friends  of 
the  State  Department  needs  exposing. 
Kohlberg  is  a  private  citizen  concerned 
over  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  only  one  issue  in  the  current 
charges  against  otu*  foreign-policy  advis- 
ers. That  issue  is:  Is  there  a  danger 
to  American  security  from  enemies  with- 
in our  Government? 

The  State  Department  has  taken  the 
curious  position  that  its  duty  is  to  de- 
fend itself  instead  of  ridding  itself  of 
Communists.  Never  mind  the  grave 
danger  to  the  Nation  if  only  our  ofBce- 
holders  can  rid  themselves  of  bother- 
some criticism. 

So  they  smear  attack  Senator  Mc- 
Cabthy.  Just  so  they  have  systemati- 
cally attacked  those  private  citizens  who 
have  tried  for  years  to  bring  light  into 
the  dark  places  in  our  State  Department. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  rash  of  carefully 
timed  attacks  in  the  press  on  one  of  my 
constituents.  Alfred  Kohlberg,  and  on 
the  American  China  Policy  Association. 

TBS   AMXaiCAir   CHIMA    POUCT    ASSOCIATION 

The  American  China  Policy  Associa- 
tion Is  a  private  organization  which  has 
for  years  been  warning  the  American 
people  of  Communist  sabotage  of  our 
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foreipn  pol.cr.  It5  dirwtors  arr  resvxin- 
sible  citizens  whose  names  and  connec- 
tions I  shall  list  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. It*  president.  William  Loob.  is 
the  son  ol  the  secrotAry  ol  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

The  program  of  the  association  is  sup- 
port of  the  opt'n-door  policy  m  China. 
The  open-door  pohcy  was  announced  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  in  1899  It 
said  that  the  United  Stales  was  opposed 
to  the  conquest  of  China  by  any  foreiiin 
power,  even  if  China  vkas  as  weak  ir^ter- 
nally  as  i;  then  was.  3ust  before  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  Our  open-door  pv^licy 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  under  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

The  open-door  policy  is  merely  the 
extension  to  Asia  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
cmnKlated  by  President  Monroe  ir.  1823. 
Then  Russia  vas  tr>-ing  to  sei/e  our 
Pacific  coast  alontr  what  is  now  Wash- 
ingXoQ  and  Oregon  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine says  that  the  United  States  is  op- 
posed to  the  conquest  of  any  nation. 
especially  a  weak  one.  by  rapacious 
stxxuiger  powers  The  Commurusts  and 
their  dupes  m  our  foreign -pwhcy  making 
have  sold  us  a  new  foreicn  policy.  Our 
old  and  rrrat  policy  has  not  failed.  It 
had  succeeded  too  well.  It  stood  as  our 
promise  to  tne  people  of  Asia  that  we 
would  not  toierate  any  new  imperialism 
in  the  twenueih  century 

Jotm  B  Powell  and  Alfred  Kohlberg 
were  the  founders  of  the  American  China 
Pohcy  Association.  Their  offense  con- 
sisted of  iheir  firm  behef  in  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  justice  to  undeveloped  na- 
tions threatened  by  the  Great  Powers. 
For  that  they  were  secretly  denounced 
by  those  who  wanted  to  sell  out  our 
country  and  buried  China  on  the  worm- 
eaten  timbers  of  the  united  front  in 
place  of  the  sturdy  beams  of  the  open 
door 

MX.    KOHI.BEXC    AXD    THI    IKSllILTI.    OF    PACITIC 
RJOATiC.NS 

Mr  Kohlberg  is  accused  of  having 
wa^ed  an  unsuccessful  fight  against  the 
Insuiute  of  Pacific  Relations.  It  is  true 
that  the  open  meeting  of  the  Institute 
voted  down  his  demand  or  investiga- 
tion— after  the  Institute  staff  had  re- 
fused to  let  Mr  Kohlberg  send  his  infor- 
mation to  the  members  But  why  did 
the  Institute  board  suddenly  clean  house, 
right  after  Mr.  Kohlberg  s  charges  were 
voted  down'  Why  did  E.  C  Carter  leave 
the  Institute?  Why  did  they  fire  Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt  Field?  Why  did  the 
Institute  show  a  marked,  though  not 
complete,  change  of  policy  away  from 
paralieiing  the  Communist  line  just  after 
Mr.  Kohlberg  s  charges  were  dis- 
proved '' 

Mr  Kohlbergs  critics  complain  that 
the  Institute  is  highly  respectable  It 
has  a  distinguished  board  of  directors, 
and  a  well -established  reputation  for 
scholarly  work.  But  where  would  the 
Communists  want  to  put  their  hidden 
propaganda''  In  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  Worker''  Where  would  they  find 
anythinif  better  than  a  .scholarly,  sedate, 
technical  journal  which  had  previously 
been  devoted  to  fact -finding,  and  which 
could  be  quoted  by  Communist  writers 
for  years  before  the  public  would  know 
It  had  been  pentrated^ 


Mr  Kolilberg  is  charged  with  criticiz- 
ing the  Institute  s  acceptance  of  funds 
from  Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field  and 
frvim  Communist  fronts,  whereas  they 
really  k:ot  most  of  their  money  from  the 
R^Kkefollcr  and  Carncpie  Foundations. 
But  what,  may  we  ask.  was  the  bias  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  whon  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  Alscr  Hiss  or  the 
board  members  who  picked  Al>;er  Hiss 
for  their  director.'  And  why  have  both 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Foundations 
now  canceled  their  subscriptions? 

Senator  McC\rthy  is  accused  of  hav- 
inc  parroted  the  charges  of  Mr.  Kohl- 
berg. Apart  from  the  smear  word,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy should  not  want  to  see  such 
charges  aired? 

Mr.  Kohlberg  is  also  accused  of  hav- 
ing started  the  journal  Plain  Talk.  For 
years  it  has  been  one  of  the  very  few 
pubhcations  ir.  this  country  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  tell  such  truths  about  the 
danger  to  American  internal  security. 
Their  f.rst  issue  described  how  the  Jus- 
tice Department  muffed  the  prosecution 
of  Communist  stooJies  in  the  Araerasia 
case.  The  recent  article  on  the  strikes 
in  Hawaii  shows  Communist  dress  re- 
hearsals in  the  capture  of  an  island — like 
Manhattan  for  instance. 

SIX    LONG    TF..\RS 

Mr.  Kohlberg  is  accused  of  having 
made  his  charges  as  early  as  1944.  That. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  most  shocking  thing 
of  all.  Six  years  a?o.  Mr.  Kohlberg  was 
spending  his  own  lime  and  money  trying 
to  warn  American  officials.  He  warned 
of  the  existence  of  cells  of  the  NKVD  or 
the  Rvjssian  General  Staff  within  our 
policy-making  Government  agencies. 
Was  there  something  wrong  with  Mr, 
Kohlberg  becau.se  he  kept  on  fighting 
treason?  But  what  shall  we  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Presidential  advisers  who  for  6  years 
could  not  hear  the  charges?  They  did 
not  think  they  were  important.  They 
saw  it  as  their  duty  to  protect  office- 
holders like  Hiss  rather  than  to  protect 
our  country. 

His  critics  say  Mr.  Kohlberg's  charges 
were  not  believed  by  a  succession  of 
Secretaries  of  State  But  have  we  ever 
in  our  history  had  so  fantastic  a  collec- 
tion of  Secretaries  of  State?  Mr.  Hlill. 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
*as  bypassed  for  Sumner  Welles,  about 
whom  we  shall  say  no  more.  Harry 
Hopkins  was  virtually  Secretary  of  State 
In  wartime  Secretary  Byrnes  was  sum- 
manly  removed  when  he  began  to  see 
throu,7h  the  veil  and  questioned  some  of 
the  information  his  assistants  gave  him. 
General  Marshall  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communist  cell  in  the  Department  who 
knew  exactly  how  to  feed  him  the  right 
Information  and  keep  any  doubters  far 
from  him.  Acheson  has  been  Under 
Secretary  or  Secretary-  almost  continu- 
ously since  1941.  His  regime  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  most  shameful 
humiliation  and  the  most  disastrous  re- 
treat in  all  American  history.  It  would 
seem  that  a  man  might  be  honored  to 
di>«Kree  with  such  a  succession  of  Sec- 
retaries of  State. 


WHO    IS    PLANNING    THIS    CAMIAlCN? 

The  attacks  on  Senator  McC\rthy  and 
Mr.  Kohlberg  are  obviously  well-organ- 
ized and  well-planned.  All  the  charges 
and  twisted  lines  of  reasoning  have  been 
neatly  assembled  by  .someone  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  will  hflp  to  fool 
the  public. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  by 
chance  any  of  the  paid  emoloyees  of 
Government,  the  so-called  public  infor- 
mation specialists,  have  been  helpful  in 
disseminating  any  of  this  snear  ma- 
terial. We  know  that  Goverr  ment  em- 
ployees in  high  place,  who  are  accused  of 
collusion  with  a  forei.gn  powe.-  have  the 
services  of  Government  la\.yers  and 
publicists,  while  private  citiz«;ns,  patri- 
otically working  fOi  their  country's 
safety,  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
investigations  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Minor  Government  anderlings, 
charged  with  petty  theft,  are  imme- 
diately suspended.  They  do  not  have 
high-paid  Government  lawye:-s  working 
for  them,  and  publicity  men  trying  to 
win  a  favorable  popular  verdict. 

THE  INDIVXDVAL  AGAINST  THE  COVEHNMENT 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
an  individual  could  disagree  with  a  Gov- 
ernment official  as  man  to  men.  Today 
our  administration  officials  have  their 
retinues  of  lawyers,  economists,  public- 
relations  experts,  and  the  rest,  clustered 
about  them  like  the  court  followers  of  a 
petty  noble.  A  plain  citizen  cannot  dis- 
agree with  the  Government  without  hir- 
ing a  lawyer  and  three  publicity  men  to 
protect  him. 

It  is  time  we  restored  the  balance  in 
this  country  between  plain  c;tizens  and 
officials  who  are  supposed  to  serve  them. 
It  is  time  we  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
plain  citizens — including  Senators — who 
must  pay  for  their  own  investigating  and 
hire  their  own  lawyers,  and  took  away 
the  advantages  of  accused  pul  lie  officials 
and  advisers,  who  have  a  coips  of  law- 
yers and  public- relations  experts  paid 
for  at  public  expense. 

It  is  Mr.  Kohlberg  who  is  th  ?  true  pub- 
lic servant,  not  his  detractors  We  can- 
not in  a  free  country  permit  s  ich  men  to 
be  smeared  by  the  clever  propagandists 
of  the  executive  power.  Congress  is  the 
defender  of  the  plain  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion, against  executive  arrogance.  We 
must  make  it  clear  beyond  i  ny  misun- 
derstanding that  any  execut  ve  depart- 
ment which  comes  to  the  aid  of  men  ac- 
cused of  near  treason  can  expect  no  part 
of  the  public  funds. 

DIREC-rOE-S.    AMERICAN    CHINA    POLICY 

AS.S.ICIATIG.N.  INC. 

Alfred  Kohlberg,  New  Yoik  City,  34 
years  business  in  China.  New  York  City, 
chairman. 

Marguerite  Atterbury.  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  former  mi.';sionary  in  C  hina. 

Dr.  Alexander  Band,  piofessor  at 
Bradley  University.  Peona.  111. 

John  Earl  Baker,  former  director  of 
Burma  Road.  Mill  Valley.  Ca  if. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  P.  Barrjws,  presi- 
dent emeritus.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

William  E  Bohn.  editor,  ^  ew  Leader, 
New  York  C.ty, 
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Rt  Rev.  John  P.  Boland.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Lee  Booker,  author,  long-time 
resident  of  China.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, Stanford  University,  Califorma. 

William  Henry  Chamberlin.  author, 
historian.  Russian  and  Far  East  cor- 
respondent. Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston. 

Bishop  Frederick  Pierce  Corson. 
Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

George  Creel,  director.  United  SUtes 
Government  Information  Bureau  under 
President  Wilson,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Frank  R.  Crosswaith.  labor  leader.  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Benedict  J.  Duffy,  Jr..  former  ma- 
rine medical  officer.  Pacific  and  China 
theaters.  New  York  City. 

Hon.  George  H.  Earle,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  T.  Emmet.  Jr.,  author. 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  James  W.  Fifield.  Jr  ,  pastor.  First 
Congregational  Church.  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

Geraldine  Fitch.  Y^VCA  leader  in 
China.  New  York  City. 

Varian  Pry.  labor  author,  New  York 
City. 

Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  philosophy. 
New  York  University. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jensen.  Lois  Butler  Jensen, 
former  missionaries  in  China.  South 
New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 

Rear  Admiral  I.  C.  Johnson,  retired. 
Laguna  Beach.  Calif. 

Representative  J.  LeRoy  Johnson,  of 
California. 

William  R.  Johnson,  former  mission- 
ary in  China.  Polo.  111. 

Representative  W.alter  H.  Judd,  of 
Minnesota. 

Alexander  Kahn.  editor.  Jewish  For- 
ward, New  York  City. 

Rev.  William  C.  Kernan,  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Lucian  S.  Kirtland.  former  corre- 
spondent in  China,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Kuhn.  former  correspondent  in 
China.  New  York  City. 

Isaac  Don  Levine,  editor  of  Plain  Talk, 
New  York  City. 

WiUiam  Loeb,  publisher,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Edna  Lonigan.  author.  W^ashington, 
D.  C. 

Rev.  Daniel  A.  Lord.  S.  J.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  congress- 
woman.  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. School  of  IJedicine,  New  York 

City. 

Emma  DeLong  Mills,  executive  direc- 
tor. American  Bureau  Medical  Aid  to 
China,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Victor  Morawetz,  philanthropist. 
New  York  City. 

Hon.  James  R.  Nolen.  judge,  Ware, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Ronald  Norr  s.  C.  P..  director.  In- 
stitute of  Chinese  Culture.  Washkigton, 
D.  C. 

Liston  M.  Oak.  editor.  New  York  City. 

John  O'Connor,  author.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

P.  Gordon  O'Neill,  editor.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 


John  S.  Potter,  autlior,  resident  of 
China. 

Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus.  Har- 
vard Law  School,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  now 
visiting  dean.  Law  School.  UCLA. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  labor  leader  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Leland  Rex  Robinson,  economist. 
New  York  City. 

Dean  William  P.  Russell.  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  University.  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Schumpter.  economist. 
New  Haven.  Conn 

Dr.  Aura  Severinghaus,  vice  dean,  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City. 

Margaret  Proctor  Smith,  author. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

William  H.  Smyth,  businessman.  New 
York  City. 

Benjamin  Stolber,  author,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Fred  J.  Tooker.  former  missionary 
doctor  in  China. 

Ashley  L.  Totten.  lalx)r  leader.  New 
York  City. 

Freda  Utley.  f^uthor  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Donald  D.  Van  Slyke.  former  presi- 
dent. American  Bureau  Medical  Aid  to 
China,  Ne^  York  City. 

Louis  Waldman,  attorney,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webst«jr,  professor  of 
surgery,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Medicine.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Maurice  William,  author,  authority 
on  Sun  Yet-sen.  New  York  City. 

Michael  Williams,  former  editor  of 
America. 

Rev.  Charles  Ernest  Scott,  of  Phila- 
delphia, retired  missionary. 


Arming  of  Arab  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl^ESEVTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  continuing  reports  that 
Great  Britain  is  supplying  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations,  the  folloviing  news  story, 
published  in  the  New  Ycrk  Herald  Trib- 
une of  Wednesday,  May  3,  1950.  is  of 
particular  interest; 

United  States  Will  Retcse  Israel's  Plea  to 

Pt-TICHASE    Ax  MS STATI     \ND    DEFENSE    Dc- 

pabtments  Heu>  Agrees  That  Ahabs  Aks 
Not  Planning  a  Wa« 

( By  Homer  Bl:?art ) 

Washington,  May  2. — Tlie  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Israel  is  In  no  Immediate  danger 
of  aggression  from  the  Arab  states  and  that 
the  Israeli  request  for  a^ssistance  In  purchase 
of  modem  arms  should  cot  be  granted  at 
this  time. 

This  decision  will  not  be  revealed  pub- 
licly. Instead,  the  State  Department  will 
continue  to  say  that  the  request  by  Israel  for 
the  granting  of  export  licenses  for  up-to- 
date  weapons  is  still  "under  consideration." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment   Is    defending    the    action    of    Great 


Britain  In  sending  modem  tanks.  Jet-pro- 
pelled military  planes,  and  other  equipment 
to  Egypt.  The  Pentagon  view  Is  that  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Britain  to  the  Arab  states 
is  "In  the  strategic  interest  of  the  United 
States."  This  view.  It  was  learned  today, 
has  considerable  support  In  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  Pentagon  argument  Is  that  renewal  of 
Arab-Jewish  warfare  is  unlikely  now.  it  is 
stressed  that  this  prediction  Is  based  on  the 
Defense  Establishment's  own  intelligence 
sources  and  not  on  British  intelligence.  The 
Pentagon  also  insists  that  United  Nations 
observers  in  Palestine  are  reporting  that 
neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  Israelis  are  m  posi- 
tion to  renew  fighting  and  that  there  has 
recently  been  a  lessening  of  tension. 

The  military  feels  that  Israel  Is  stronger 
than  any  combination  of  Arab  states  and  Is 
perfectly  able  to  defend  lUelf  with  the  arms 
In  Its  possession  Moreover,  the  Pentagon 
says  It  is  not  fully  Informed  on  the  total 
military  strength  of  Israel  because  of  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Israel  to  divulge 
figures. 

Claims  that  Israel  enjoys  military  superior- 
ity over  the  Arab  states  were  labeled  "abso- 
lutely fantastic"  this  afternoon  by  a  spokes- 
man of  the  Israeli  Embassy. 

"The  records  show."  he  sald.^  "that  tU« 
Arabs  have  been  getting  modem  equipment 
diarlng  the  last  few  months  and  that  they  are 
in  a  far  better  position  militarily  than  they 
were  when  hostilities  began  in  May  1948." 

He  said  no  request  for  details  on  present 
Iwaell  military  strength  had  ever  been  made 
officially  of  the  embassy  here. 


Roberto  Roisellini — Correspondence  Be- 
tween Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  and 
GnstaTO  Garzia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Weanesday,  March  29),  19S0 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Gustavo  Garzia.  of  Italy,  and  myself, 
which  may  have  some  possible  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROMx.  March  29,  1950. 
Senator  Edwin  Johnson. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington. 

Ms.  Senatoi:  He  who  writes  to  you  Is  a 
Partisan  officer,  tortured  by  the  German  SS 
of  Via  Tasso,  whence  he  escaped.  A  reward 
of  1,500.0CO  lire  was  offered  for  his  capture 
and  he  was  condemned  to  death  In  absentia, 
by  a  Nazi  tribunal.  Therefore,  he  has  the 
right  to  write  to  you     •     •     •. 

Not  an  hour  ago  I  read  in  the  }otimaU 
Paese  Sera  No.  75  of  March  29,  1950.  your 
false  words  to  the  detriment  of  an  honi?8t 
and  honorable  man  of  the  Italian  clnemat(.ig- 
raphy  •  •  •,  Everybody  In  Italy  knctwe 
Rosselllni.  his  hard  life  of  work  and  his 
moral  uprightness,  which  dlstlngtilshes  him 
from  you,  and  he  Is  appreciated  and  esteemed 
by  all  gentlemen,  by  honest  people. 

•  •  •  I  have  known  Roberto  Rossellinl 
for  many  years,  his  honest  life  as  a  wu.ker, 
his  moral  rectitude   (which  you  lack);   his 
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pure  and  calm  U(e  is  an  example,  a  spur  to 
manv. 

I  am  a  journalist  and  live  by  my  work.  I 
have  no  lnt«rr»x  lu  d*(endli\c  Rot*rto  Riisft^l- 
llnl.  1  defend  him  as  a  ParusAn  officer,  be- 
cause I  know  I  am  rl^ht  and  you  ara 
wrong     •     •     •. 

I  await  your  reply: 

Gttstatx)  CiJurTr* 
Partisan   OJSrrr.   Vicir   delia   Pinrta 
9€.  Ltdo  di  Rorn*.  Italy. 

Mat  3.  1950. 
Orrravo  OaacA, 
Pmxtx»en  Officer 

ViaU  delU  Pinetu  M. 

Ludo  dt  Jloma  Italy. 
(UKa  flwnn :  Tou  have  Indeed  had 
ft  tn0c  war  esp«rtcr.cc.  I  rejoice  that  you 
tapi  rt  from  yom  Van  persecutors,  and  I 
rvjQioc.  too.  that  you  tad  the  courage  and 
patrtaUam  to  indarvo  these  terrible  hard- 
ships tor  your  beloved  Italy  For  inviting 
these  dans«TS  and  making  these  sacrifices 
you  have  won  my  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion 

While  you,  in  constant  danger  o(  losing 
your  l:fe.  were  waging  this  almost  hof>eless 
imderground  battle  against  great  odds,  an- 
other cf  your  countrymen  wal  enoying  the 
comlorts  and  political  security  available  to 
those  who  collaborated  with  the  enemy. 
Roberto  Roasellml  joined  the  Fascists  in  1942 
and  became  a  close  Iriend  of  the  Nazi  gang- 
ster who  directed  the  Nazi  operations  in  Italy. 
Roaaellinis  mistress  was  a  German  actress 
named  Roswr.ha  Schmidt,  with  whom  he 
lived  &s  late  as  January  1943. 

Roberto  Roeaeiilni  has  been  Incarcerated 
in  a  mental  institution  in  Naples  at  least 
twice  Furthermore  he  was  investigated  re- 
specting narcotics  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1949  Early  in  that  same  year  he 
transported  another  of  his  women  across 
State  line*  in  the  United  States  In  this 
country  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Mann  Act. 
commonly  known  as  the  "Whuc  S'.ave  '  Act, 
to  transport  a  woman  or  caii&e  her  to  be 
transported  across  State  lines  for  immoral 
purposes  The  punishment  for  this  crime 
la  a  long  penitentiary  sentence. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  iurther  In- 
formation about  Roberto  Rc»&elllnl  should 
you  desire  It  However,  if  this  promiscuous 
male  is  your  ideal,  then  any  further  exchange 
ol  notes  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  C.  Johnson. 
Chairman,  Senate  Commxttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ProdnctioB   of  Secret  State  Department 
Papers  for  ExaiminatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  RENL\RKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   StBR-KSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29) .  1950 

Mr  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  at- 
tempted earlier  in  the  day  to  have  placed 
in  the  Recced  an  article  by  Bert 
Andrews  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  today  entitled  "State  Department  To 
Let  Service  See  Secret  Papers  Senate 
Couldn't."  This  is  a  most  interesting 
article.  I  would  have  liked  to  read  it 
into  the  RccoxD  at  this  pomt.  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  Ls  somewhat  late.  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  tliat  it  be  in- 
aerted  in  the  Appendix. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
State  DKrA«T>iENT  To  Lrr  Schvick  Srt  StrRiT 

PAPm.s  Sen  ATI  Couldnt— Will  Declassify 

SOMF     D\^>CVMENTS     To     HELP     HlM     PsEP.ARE 

Defense  for  Delated  Lotaltt  Hc.\rinc 
(By  Bert  Andrews) 

Wa.«.h;ngton.  May  3  —The  Slate  Depart- 
ment l.<  declassifying  certain  restricted  and 
confidential  documents  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  counsel  preparing  the  defense  of  John 
Stewart  Service,  who  will  soon  appear  before 
a  Department  loyalty  board 

This  U!  being  done  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee,  al- 
though authorized  by  unanimous  Senate  ac- 
tion to  subpena  the  files  In  the  Service  and 
other  cases,  has  been  denied  access  to  any 
and  all  Information  about  the  cases. 

These  facts  were  learned  today  from  sena- 
torial sources  and  were  confirmed  by  Charles 
E   Rhetts.  of  counsel  for  Mr   Service. 

Mr.  Rhetts  commented  on  a  story  in  to- 
day's New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  point- 
ed out  that  the  State  Department  hearing 
in  the  Service  case  had  been  postponed  in- 
definitely at  the  request  of  Mr.  Service's 
counsel,  although  Mr.  Ser\lce  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Far  East  5  wee'its 
a?o  yesterday  Mr  Rhetts  a.<«ured  this  re- 
porter there  was  nothing  mysterious  In  ask- 
ing the  delay. 

Mr  Rhetts  said  he  had  advised  Mr.  Service 
to  f  repare  as  complete  documentation  and 
as  comprehensive  a  statement  as  possible  "so 
that  these  charges  can  be  cleared  up  once 
and  for  all."  He  said  this  necessitated  the 
gathering  of  documents  from  many  places 
and  about  many  things. 

One  of  the  things  Included  the  Amerasla 
case  of  1945.  Mr.  Service  was  one  of  s.x 
arrested  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  violate 
the  Federal  espionage  statutes  through  the 
theft  of  highly  confidential  documents.  He 
was  not  Indicted  and  was  reinstated  "for 
Important  work  in  connection  with  far- 
eastern  aflairs." 

Mr  Rhetts  said  that  some  of  the  delay  In 
gathering  documentation  resulted  from  slow- 
ness within  the  State  Department.  He  ex- 
plained that  some  State  Department  docu- 
ments needed  by  Mr.  Service's  counsel  h.id 
to  be  declassified  by  the  Department.  This 
Is  a  term  used  to  de.'cnbe  the  process  by 
which  high  State  Department  officials,  pre- 
sumably after  close  ccrutiny,  cross  out  desig- 
nations ranging  from  top  secret  down  to 
confidential  so  they  can  be  circulated  freely 
without  violating  security  rules. 

M.-.  Rhetts  was  not  sure  Just  when  the 
State  Department  hearing  of  Mr.  Service 
would  be  held.  The  ceise  will  be  considered 
first  by  a  panel  of  three  State  Department 
employees.  It  will  then  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  is  the  top  board. 

rzi  m.zs  NOT  included 
Mr  Rhetts  did  not  describe  Just  what  docu- 
ments were  being  received  from  the  State 
Department.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
they  were  not  the  loyalty  or  personnel  fl'.es, 
which  are  gathered  by  the  FBI  and  other 
investigating  agencies.  Presumably  they 
were  copies  of  reports  sent  in  by  Mr.  Service 
and  about  hlra  by  diplomats  under  whom 
he  has  served.  However,  the  blanket  rejec- 
tion of  the  Senate  sufcpena  prevented  the 
Senate  subcommittee  from  gaining  access 
to  even  that  kind  of  information  about  any 
of  the  cases. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  McCabtht.  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  said  he  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Services  attorney  was  being  supplied  with 
documents  from  the  State  Department. 

"I  think  it  is  a  pretty  shix^king  thing,"  he 
said,  "considering  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department,  by  President  Truman's  order, 
refuses  to  let  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 


mittee see  anything  In  the  files  It  Is  addi- 
tional evld*"nce  of  what  Preslcenl  Truman 
meant  when  he  said  on  Februaiy  23  that  he 
would  cooperate  in  every  way  p<  sslble  to  dis- 
prove "false  charges  ■  It  is  clear  the  Truman 
administration  is  not  Interested  In  trying  to 
get  at  the  truth  " 

Senator  Bf^KKF  B  Hickenloo  tr.  Republi- 
can, of  low.i,  echoed  Senator  McCarthys 
statement.  It  is  absolutely  ajipaUlng,"  he 
said,  "to  thlr'ic  that  documents  ;  re  being  de- 
classified to  aid  Mr.  Service  whe.i  the  Senate 
suljcommlttee  can't  even  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  documents  in  th(  files  which 
might  prove  the  truth  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
charges.  I  am  going  to  ask  thr  committee 
to  investigate  " 


Tension  in  the  Middle  Hast 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4.  19J0 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
opinion  in  this  country  is  growing  more 
restless  by  the  day  over  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  which  continues  to  re- 
main tense  because  of  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  states  by  CJreat  Brit- 
ain, while  arms  are  being  refused  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  had  under  consiceration  for 
the  past  several  months  a  request  fi'om 
Israel  to  purchase  certain  aims  in  this 
country  for  purposes  of  security  in  the 
event  of  an  Arab  attack,  but  to  this  day 
no  decision  has  been  reachec .  By  such 
action,  which  is  actually  procrastination, 
our  State  Department  is  condoning  the 
action  of  Britain  in  supplying  arms  to 
the  Arab  states  and  keeping  the  Middle 
East  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil. 

I  believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  reading  a  brirf  editorial. 
The  Arabs  and  Israel,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  lead  ng  newspap.^rs  in  this 
country  the  Ne'*-  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  on  Wednesday.  May  3,  1950.  It 
i    as  follows: 

The  Arabs  and  Ishak:. 

Britain's  f6ll  recognition  of  he  State  of 
Israel  and  of  the  union  between  the  king- 
dom of  Jordan  and  those  parts  o  Arab  Pales- 
tine under  Jordan  control  "should  relieve 
some  of  the  tensions  in  the  troubled  Middle 
East, 

But  the  British  policy  of  furnishing  arms 
to  the  Arab  states,  while  they  remain  in  a 
technical  state  of  war  with  Isra  ;l,  is  subject 
to  serious  question. 

Specifically,  Winston  Churchill  has  asked 
the  Labor  government  whether  it  feels  that 
110  Jet  planes  allegedly  sold  to  Egypt  are 
being  acquired  by  that  count:  y  solely  for 
defense   purposes. 

The  United  States  Governnent  Is  con- 
cerned In  this  situation,  both  becauj^e  we 
are  furnishing  arms  to  Britain  and  because 
Israel  has  asked  for  licenses  to  purchase 
arms  In  this  country.  Until  now  these  li- 
censes have  not  been  granted. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Israeli  Government  say 
they  would  prefer  to  spend  the.r  money  for 
tractors  and  other  peacetime  equipment. 
But.  they  add,  if  Egypt.  Jordan,  Iraq,  and 
Syria  are  permitted  to  buy  arms  rom  Britain. 
I.jael  should  be  aliowcd  to  ol  tain  similar 
equipment  here.     Under  the  stated  clrcum- 
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stances,  we  do  not  see  how  our  Government 
can  deny  Israel  licenses  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  even  better,  of  course,  if  the 
United  States  and  Britain  would  try  to  con- 
vince the  Arab  States  that  they  should  use 
their  money  for  the  economic  Improvement 
of  their  respective  territories. 

Since  all  of  these  Governments  are  looking 
to  us  for  assistance  under  the  projected 
point  4  program,  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  give  them  some  advice. 


What  Price  an  Expandinf  Economy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOLTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  agree- 
able to  the  permission  granted  me  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
herewith  a  stenotypist's  report  of  an 
extemporaneous  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered before  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  which  was 
held  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  April  4 
of  this  year.  This  address  was  my  con- 
tribution to  a  panel  discussing  "What 
Price  an  Expanding  Economy?"  in 
which  the  preceding  speaker  was  the 
senior    Seiiator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 

O'M.^HONEY]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones.  The  next  speaker  on  our  pro- 
gram this  morning  Is  a  man  who  has  l)een 
known  to  me  for  many  years,  a  man  who  has 
already.  I  think,  made  a  very  definite  place 
for  himself  and  his  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mcndt  was  bom  40  yean 
ago  in  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.  He  was  graduated 
from  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  and 
Irom  Columbia  University  In  New  York. 

He  has  been  a  school  teacher,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  He  has  taught  in  the 
speech  department  of  teachers'  coUeges  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  where  he  made  a  great 
reputation. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress,  first  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1938.  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  10  years,  being  elected 
to  the  Senate  for  the  full  6-year  term  in 
1943. 

Senator  Mundt  is  one  of  the  best  known 
conservationists  In  this  country.  He  has 
been  national  vice  president  of  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  a  member  of  the  executive  tward 
of  that  group. 

He  has  t>een  widely  read  as  editorial  writer 
for  Outdoor  America. 

He  has  pioneered  in  Congress  for  some 
years  for  pollution-control  legislation. 

He  was  district  governor  of  Klwanis  Inter- 
natlon.al  in  the  Minnesota  district  of  Kiwanla 
and  he  served  as  chairman  of  International 
committees  of  Kiwanls  for  some  time. 

His  hobbles  are  many:  Hunting,  fishing,  as 
you  might  know,  wTitlng  and  travel,  and  he 
Is  a  polished  and  finished  public  speaker. 

He  has  served  on  the  following  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Education, 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  Indian  Altah^, 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  House  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Un-American  Activities,  of  which 
he  was  acting  chairman  during  the  Alger 
Hiss  espionage  hearings  resulting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  so-called  pumpkin  papers.  He 
Is  now  V.  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
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Executive  Expenditures  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Mukdt  have  had  wide 
distribution  in  many  typta  of  publications. 

In  1945  he  made  an  extensive  trip  to  20 
countries  of  Europe  and  si>ent  some  time  in 
Russia  studying  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  MiTNirr  has  made  ma;ay  tripe  to  Europe 
which  have  broadened  his  outlook  until 
today  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  him  a 
polished  and  a  well-round?d  public  servant 
In  the  Ssnate  of  the  United  States. 

I  value  him  as  an  old  frend  of  mine  and 
my  family,  and  it  Is  with  particular  pride 
that  I  Introduce  to  you  today  Senator  Kabl  E. 
Mundt.  of  South  DakoU.     [Applause.) 

Ssnator  Mcndt.  Mr.  Chairman.  RoUy, 
thank  you  for  that  friendly  Introduction. 

Roily  and  I  stop  to  talk  and  pat  each  other 
on  the  back  every  opportur  Ity  we  get.  and  I 
am,  certainly  not  going  to  be  derelict  by 
faUlng  to  state  that  I  recognize  Roily  as  one 
of  the  great  advocates  of  fr?e  enterprise  and 
one  of  the  splendid  constructive  representa- 
tives of  business  here  In  tlie  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

He  has  been  here  a  long  time,  and  he  came 
to  the  position  of  business  representative, 
which  is  the  84  word  that  we  call  lobbyist 
down  in  Washington — he  C£.me  to  that  posi- 
tion honestly  by  rimnlng  a  jirlvate  enterprise 
of  his  own  up  In  the  cltv  of  Gettysburg, 
S.  Dak.,  a  drug  store  which  istlll  exists,  which 
still  operates  in  the  black,  and  which  demon- 
strates that  he  knows  how  to  keep  a  bal- 
anced budget  insofar  as  his  personal  busi- 
ness affairs  are  concerned. 

I  always  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  busl;aessmen  because 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
future  of  this  country  di.>(>ends  primarily 
upon  what  businessmen  such  as  you  do,  or 
fail  to  do,  within  the  next  b  years. 

I  don't  think  we  have  lorever  In  which 
to  solve  our  problems,  ami  I  don't  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  get  th<;  problems  solved 
through  the  machinations  of  politicians  like 
me  operating  down  here  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

I  think  you  can  pick  up  any  dally  balance 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  recognize 
that  untU  and  unless  folks  :.lke  you  do  some- 
thing somehow  different  from  what  folks  like 
you  have  been  doing  in  the  past  5  years,  until 
you  do  something  different  in  the  next  5 
ysars  I  am  afraid  that  we  too  are  going  to 
suffer  this  socialization  of  e:iterprlse  and  this 
nationalization  of  industry  which  has  come 
to  plague  and  perplex  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  clvUlzed  world.  You  are  visiting  in  a 
community  which,  as  you  know,  is  comprised 
of  very,  very  Important  p<x)ple.  Everybody 
in  Washington  Is  either  a  mighty  important 
person  or  else  thinks  he  is,  and  It  amount* 
to  about  the  same  thing.     |  Laughter.  ] 

You  can  hep  In  a  taxlcal).  to  come  up  and 
visit  us  on  the  Hill,  and  ask  the  Uxlcab  driver 
any  kind  of  profound  quejstlon,  and  he  will 
give  you  a  ready  answer  bef  Dre  he  gets  you  up 
to  the  Capitol. 

Our  Washington  cab  drivers  are  authorities 
on  every  conceivable  subje<:t,  and  they  speak 
with  great  authenticity  and  no  skepticism  at 
all. 

ETvery  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  an  Important  felloff  and  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate. 

Every  Member  of  the  Un:ted  States  Senate 
and  every  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
is  an  Important  fellow  who  is  a  candidate  for 
President. 

And  these  days  every  President  somehow 
seems  to  think  he  Is  entitled  to  a  lifetime 
lease  on  the  White  House.     [Laughter.] 

So,  you  understand,  we  are  a  city  of  im- 
portant people. 

But,  important  as  we  aie  or  as  we  think 
we  are,  I  am  one  of  those.  I  say.  who  believes 
that  you  are  the  important  segment  of  the 
body  politic;  and  If  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  expanding  economy,  which 


we  recognize  is  essential  and  which  I  saluto 
you  as  having  adopted  as  the  theme  for  our 
discussion  this  morning,  I  think  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  brought  about  primarily  by 
what  you  do  rather  than  by  what  we  do. 
because  we  are  going  to  do  In  large  p:ut 
those  things  that  you  would  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  do.  or  that  you  prod  us  Into  doing, 
because  left  alone  and  Judging  the  future  by 
the  past — and  I  know  of  no  other  crlterioa 
to  follow — leaving  us  alone,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  take  from  you  your  money  and 
your  power  and  your  rlghu  of  decision  and 
your  freedoms  of  operations  because,  strange- 
ly enough,  we  in  the  political  profession  have 
concluded  we  are  able  to  epend  your  money 
more  wisely  than  you  are  and  that  we  c:ka 
exercice  your  free  decisions  mare  judiciously 
than  you  can  and  that  we  are  men  of  purer 
motives  than  the  business  colony  of  America. 

I  don't  believe  in  that  pbUosophy  myself, 
but  It  Is  generally  and  widely  and  affirmative- 
ly  expressed  here  In  Washington,  and  I  am 
woefully  In  the  minority  In  feeling  somehow 
that  the  men  of  my  profession  lack  this 
Olympian  Judgment  which  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  somehow  feel  they  have. 

8o  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  somo 
things  this  morning  that  I  think  perhaps 
as  business  people  you  should  do— and.  after 
all,  while  I  did  teach  school  cut  in  South 
Dakota  in  the  colleges  of  that  Stats  for  some 
12  years,  I  was  in  business  all  the  time  I 
taught  schools — in  the  investment  business 
and  in  the  insurance  business:  and  during 
the  interim  between  the  time  I  taught  school 
and  the  time  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
exercised  the  rare  good  judgment  to  send  me 
down  to  Washington,  I  was  exclusively  a 
businessman. 

I  know  something  of  the  problems  you  con« 
front,  something  of  how  you  feel  when  you 
run  into  competition  with  Government,  be- 
cause I  was  in  competition  with  Uncle  Sam 
for  several  years  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  to  farmers  with  which  to  improve 
their  farms,  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  to  householders,  to  those  who  wanted 
to  construct  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  I  even  was  t>old  enough  to  be 
in  competition  with  Uncle  Sam  for  a  while 
in  the  insurance  business.  So  I  discovered 
even  before  I  got  to  Washington  that  as  a 
competitor  with  Uncle  Sam  I  was  a  com- 
plete failure. 

I  didn't  have  resources  enough.  I  couldn't 
compensate  for  my  bad  judgment,  and  my 
losses,  by  taxing  the  people  cf  the  com- 
munity to  replenish  the  reservoirs  of  finan- 
ces with  which  I  dealt;  and  so  I  was  hav- 
ing dUDculties  backing  my  own  Judgment 
and  having  to  pay  for  my  mistakes  when 
I  was  also  having  to  pay  for  my  chare  of 
Uncle  Sam's  mistakes  as  he  went  into  com- 
petition with  me. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Senator  O'Mabokxt 
when  he  said  a  few  minutes  ago  on  this  panel 
that  facts  produce  movements.  But  I  think 
there  is  also  a  corollary  to  that  statement. 
I  think  it  can  t>e  demonstrated  with  equal 
validity  that  movements  produce  facts;  and 
I  want  to  take  that  side  of  the  discussion 
for  a  while  this  morning,  because  down  here, 
you  see,  we  have  discovered  that  nobody  can 
make  a  pancake  so  thin  but  that  it  has  two 
sides,  and  that  pancake  has  two  sides,  too. 
because  movements  have  produced  a  strange 
series  of  startling  facts  all  over  this  world 
today,  facts  which  in  my  opinion  primarily 
are  involved  in  curtailing  our  economy  rather 
than  helping  it  to  expand. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  how  to 
expand  our  economy  we  must  first  of  all 
analyze  those  things  which  are  tending  to 
curtail  It  or  to  constrict  it  or  to  hold  It  down 
because  certainly  we  dont  want  to  have  the 
exi>erlence  that  Great  Britain  is  now  having. 

I  heard  Senator  O'MAHomr  say.  and  I 
agree  with  him.  that  a  big  reaaon  why  na- 
tlonallaation  has  come  to  bring  almost  eco- 
nomic ruin  to  Great  Britain  was  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  its  treasury.    The  greatest 
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nation  at  prfnt»  tr»d««n»*n  lh»t  the  world 
bM  y«t  produord:  who  brcaui*  ct  their  un- 
canny bu»tne«   abUlty   v^re   able   to  p«irlay 
A  UtU*  group  erf  Islands  Into  a  mighty  aorJd 
cmplrv.  a  nation  mbich  In  the  hour  o:r  lu 
pcrOa  trtumpbed  OTer  the  force*  of  tymnny 
and    fought    back    the    Hu «.    after    hAVlng 
Btood  up  a<r*ln»t  the  blltiicrleg    after  having 
demonstrated  that  the^r  tlgfct.  itrained  lltUe 
Uiand  could  defend  itself  a<r»lnft  the  forcra 
of  naxlam.  after  hanng  been  joined  wUh  u» 
as  partner*  In  a  mighty  successful  war.  at 
that   hour   of   purple   triumph,   the   British 
diacarded  the  formula  of  prlvnte  enterprlae. 
ciacarded  the  fcvrrula  of   individual  inltla- 
t.^-e  which  made  it  sn  empire  and  adopted 
ir-.stead  the  formula  of  failure  that  brought 
Hitler    to    his    kneea.    because    national    so- 
CislUm.  ttrtpped  of  all   Its  phony  laneuage, 
ii  exactly  the  same  formula  that  Hitler  em- 
ployed  In   bringing   himself   Into   authority 
In  Germany 

We  Americans  forget  so  easily.  Sometimes 
we  dont  reco^'nire  the  fsct  that  the  word 
Kjizl  Is  simply  a  German  contraction  mean- 
ing national  »c>cla:ism  and  that  what  the 
British  have  produced  Is  an  Imitation  o1  the 
German  national  socialism  devoid  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  strong  tyrannical  leadership  of 
•omebody  ruthlessly  willing  to  crack  down 
on  erery  dissident  factor  in  the  economy. 

Now  htsio.-y  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
tltae.  and  a  lot  of  dlJerent  people  In  a  lot  of 
different  eras  of  history  and  a  lot  of  different 
areas  of  the  world  hare  tried  national  so- 
cialism, always  and  inevitably  with  one  of 
two  outstanding  restjlta:  Either  they  have 
tound  as  we  Americans  discovered,  for  ei- 
•JSple,  early  In  our  history  after  the  signing 
cf  the  MA>flower  Compact,  up  In  that  cold 
New  England  clunate.  that  It  would  not  work 
In  a  climate  of  freedom,  when  the  voyagers 
en  the  Mayflower  decided  In  order  to  meet 
the  Tlclaaltudes  In  a  foreign  life  with  In- 
dians and  blizzards  and  lack  of  conveniences, 
they  shoii'd  cc'.lectlvj* 

They  adopted  on  American  soU  as  the  first 
!  goveriiment  la  this  country  after  the  Indians 
the  theory  that  they  should  take  from  people 
according  to  'heir  ability  and  give  to  people 
according  to  their  needs,  which  is  the  essence 
of  sociallam.  which  is  the  easence  of  a  planned 
economy,  which  Is  the  essence  of  government 
ninnlng  your  businesses,  and  which  Is  lh« 
essence  of  theoretical  communism,  fascism, 
and  naziam. 

So  they  said.  "We  will  send  everybody  out 
Into  the  woods  to  shoot  the  wild  turkey, 
•hoot  the  bear,  and  cut  down  the  timber. 
They  will  bring  It  back  into  the  common 
stockade  and  we  who  run  the  colony  will 
parcel  out  the  produce  tccordlng  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  here  who  came  over  on  the 
Mayf.otcrT." 

And  history  records  what  happened.  Peo- 
ple starved  to  deAth  that  first  winter. 

Before  we  could  commemorate  the  first 
b^juntlful  Thanksgiving  Day  on  American 
e.  il.  we  discarded  the  system  that  the  Brit- 
lih  now  adopt — national  socialism — and 
started  out  with  a  theory  of  private  enier- 
priac  which  we  have  clung  to  tenaciously  from 
that  day  lutU  now  and  which  has  made  ua 
th«  envy  of  the  w>jr!d. 

Now  it  has  been  said  this  morning,  with 
conaiderable  veracity,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
»<_n«  why  the  Britlah  have  discarded  that 
success  formula  and  adopted  national  social- 
ism Is  because  Federal  spending  through  one 
cause  or  another  has  placed  their  fiscal  situ- 
ation In  ftich  a  desperate  condition  that  they 
had  to  coUectivlze  the  Indtutriea  of  Britain 
In  order  to  Uy  to  meet  that  chaUenge. 

I  have  a^id  that  and  accept  that  as  one  of 
the  reasons.  I  accept  that  as  one  of  th« 
reasons  also  Why  we  are  approcu-hlng  na- 
tional aocialtam  In  America  today,  because 
our  Pwteral  budget  la  out  of  tMlance  much 
more  seriously  than  was  the  Brltuh  budget 
and   la   ocaaiderably   more   out    of    balance 


tixlay  than  are  the  budgets  either  of  Great 
Britain.  FYance.  Belgium,  or  Holland  at  this 
very  moment:  and  the  politicians  there  as 
the  politicians  here  reasoned,  with  consider- 
able merit.  1  think,  that  when  you  have  such 
a  terrific  overload  of  Feder;\l  taxes  and  Fed- 
eral spending  and  deficit  financing,  that  if 
you  can't  exact  from  the  taxpayer  in  pros- 
perous times  like  these  enough  money  to 
keep  the  budget  In  balance,  that  certainly 
you  are  never  going  to  find  the  time  In  your 
national  history  when  you  can  balance  the 
budget,  that  a  continuation  forever  of  fis- 
cal deficits  means  economic  disaster,  and  so 
they  adopted   national   socialism. 

Unable  to  tax  the  coal  Industry  sulSclently 
to  balance  the  budget,  un.ible  to  ttix  the 
transportation  Industry  sufficiently  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  unable  to  tax  the  electrical 
Industry  sufficiently  to  balance  the  budget 
In  Great  Britain,  they  said.  "We  will  nation- 
alize the  Industry  and  use  all  of  the  profiU 
therefrom  to  help  support  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  country." 

It  has  failed  because  putting  politicians 
from  various  precincts  of  any  country  in 
positions  of  economic  control  does  not  pro- 
vide the  efficiency  and  the  good  managerial 
ability  required  to  make  an  enterprise  suc- 
cessful. 

Immediately,  employees  of  enterprises  who 
have  become  employees  of  public  property 
begin     through     lobbying    techniques     and 
power  of  collectivized  voting  a  propaganda 
campaign  to  Increase  their  take  In  the  na- 
tional production  to  the  point  tliat  industry 
Itself  soon  starts  running  Into  the  red:  and  so 
socialism  has  to  start  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing else:   It  grabs  the  medical  profession; 
It   grabs,   as"  it   has   in  Britain   today.  eUht 
different  types  of  industrial  enterprises:  and, 
still  running  Into  the  red.  says  "In  ordea  for 
us   to  succeed.   In   order   for  us  to  produce 
economically  as  business  man.-xgers  sufficient 
profits  so  that  we  can  put  the  Government 
into  the  black,  we  must  take  over  the  steel 
Industry."  and  that  Is  the  next  thing  which 
they  propose  to  take  over  In  Great  Britain. 
I  think,  however.  It  Is  only  half  the  story 
to    say    that    In    Great    Britain    the    condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  made  it  attrac- 
tive to  experiment  with  national  socialism. 
I  thmk  that  Ignores  the  side  of  the  pan- 
cake which  I  described  as  the  record   that 
movements   also   produce    facts    as   well    as 
facts  producing  movements. 

I  think  it  Ignores  entirely  the  fact  that 
a  movement  began  in  1848  In  Germany, 
launched  by  Karl  Marx  and  Dr.  Engels,  called 
commuuiom.  which,  in  Just  a  century.  Just 
100  years,  has  come  to  Influence  the  lives 
of  as  many  people  In  the  world  today  as 
Christianity  has  come  to  Influence  In  20 
centuries.  I  think  that  movement  there 
h.'is  produced  these  facts. 

I  think  In  analyzing  the  situation  In  Great 
Britain  simply  on  the  basis  of  believing  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  pre- 
cipitated Britain  Into  national  socialism  and 
began  to  spell  Its  doom,  another  fact  Is  Ig- 
nored, and  that  was  that  In  1883  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  Itself  there  developed  a 
movement  called  the  Fabian  Movement, 
which  began  preaching  a  philosophy  of  na- 
tionalization, which  began  a  very  skillful 
and  bland  and  predetermined  basis  of  work- 
ing Us  way  into  the  schools,  into  the  labor 
unions,  into  the  farm  organtzatlouB,  and 
Into  the  Government  Itself  of  people  who 
believed  that  only  politicians  are  smart 
enough  to  run  an  enterprise,  of  people  who 
believed  that  private  enterprisers  left  alone 
are  bare-teeth  wolves,  and  that  only  poli- 
ticians have  the  rectitude  to  do  things  al- 
ways honestly. 

Those  Fabians  developed  such  a  powerful 
propaganda  campaign,  such  a  skillful  tech- 
nique of  indoctrination  and  such  a  well- 
heeled  political  machine  that  their  succes- 
sors In  line,  the  Labor  Party — so-called,  but 
the  Socialist  Party,  In  fact— the  Fabian  8o- 


clalUts  of  Great  Britain  came  Into  control 
In  Great  Britain  today  as  a  movement  pro- 
ducing the  fact  of  national  •ociallam  In  that 
country. 

Now  I  think  that  In  considering  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  this  country,  conse- 
quently we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are 
threatened  not  only  by  facts  but  by  move- 
ments—a movement  In  the  form  of  com- 
munism which  has  become  an  International 
conspiracy,  a  movement  In  the  form  of  com- 
munism which  one  of  our  great  Americans, 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  said  yesterday,  pro- 
vides the  greatest  peril  to  freedom  that  this 

country  has  ever  known.  ^ 

And  that  movement  is  rather  easily  de-  ' 
fined:  Communism  is  not  an  economic  the- 
ory. Communism  Is  not  a  political  party. 
Communism  In  no  one  of  the  13  countries 
which  It  has  conquered  and  in  no  area  of 
the  world  which  It  today  controls,  operates 
In  conformity  with  an  economic  theory  such 
as  is  expressed  In  the  theoretical  writings  of 
the  early  Communists.  — 

Communists  have  discarded  entirely  the 
concept  of  taking  from  people  according  to 
their  ability  and  giving  to  people  according 
to  their  needs.  They  found  it  wouldn't  work. 
So  they  have  substituted  a  form  of  t>Tanny, 
one-man  control  or  one-group  control  over 
every  enterprise,  over  every  movement,  over 
every  segment  of  the  population. 

I  think  the  best  proof  that  communism  Is 
not  a  political  party  is  the  fact  that  In  none 
of  the  countries  It  now  controls  did  It  attain 
Its  authority  by  operating  after  the  formula 
of  a  political  party. 

We  know  what  a  political  party  Is.  We 
know  how  It  operates;  it  has  a  modus  oper- 
andi. A  political  party  has  candidates  and 
campaign  funds  and  chairmen  and  commit- 
tee work  and  platforms  and  conventions  and 
campaigns.  But  primarily  a  political  party 
achieves  Its  objective  at  a  voting  booth,  and 
unless  a  movement  does  achieve  its  objec- 
tive In  the  voting  places  of  the  land,  what- 
ever else  In  the  world  It  Is,  it  Is  not  a  political 
party. 

Neither  In  Russia,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia. Albania.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  eastern 
Germany,  or  China,  the  countries  that  the 
Communists  now  run.  has  any  Communist 
leader  ever  achieved  his  authority  by  a  vote  of 
the  people;  and  in  none  of  the  countries  has 
he  ever  continued  to  stay  In  authority,  once 
,  he  achieved  It  by  a  coup  d'etat,  by  a  vote  of 
'  the  people  In  which  they  were  given  a  choice 
between  two  different  sets  of  principles  or 
two  different  sets  of  candidates.  Sd  they 
did  not  have  an  election  because  the  word 
"elect"  means  that  you  can  elect  to  take  one 
choice  or  another.  Under  communism  that 
Is  not  the  procedure. 

I  remember  the  last  visit  I  had  coming  out 
of  Moscow,  leaving  Ruf.s!a  in  1945. 

After  having  spent  about  a  month  In  1945 
studying  conditions  In  Russia  and  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  after  having  celebrated  VJ- 
day  on  the  Red  Square  of  the  Kremlin,  we 
were  flying  out  of  Baku,  down  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  our  committee  had  been  royally  en- 
tertained by  the  mayor  of  Baku,  a  friendly 
little  Asiatic  who  spoke  a  little  English. 

That  particular  morning  for  a  Bcnd-cfl 
party  he  was  giving  us  a  typical  Russian 
breakfast  comprised  primarily  of  vodka  and 
caviar. 

In  South  Dakota,  where  Jones  and  I  came 
from,  you  don't  get  that  kind  of  breakfast 
very  often  and  our  stomachs  weren't  Just 
acclimated  for  It,  and  so  I  was  trying  to  make 
a  lot  of  big  talk  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  partake 
very  heartily.     I  proceeded: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  been  a  very  gracious 
host,  taken  us  down  to  the  oil  field  here  In 
Baku,  shown  us  how  they  extract  caviar  from 
sturgeon.  You  have  shown  us  the  old  part 
of  the  city  and  the  new  part  of  the  city  and 
great  statues  erected  to  Stalin  and  Lenin. 
tut,  tell  me— I  want  to  ask  you  a  personal 
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question:  How  did  you  get  to  be  mayor  of 
Baku? 

"How?  How?  The  people.  The  people 
elected  me  to  be  mayor  of  Baku." 

I  said,  "That  Is  wonderful.  That  Is  how 
I  got  to  be  a  Congressman  from  South 
Dakota." 

I  said,  "Tell  me.  did  you  have  much  oppo- 
sition in  the  election,  have  much  difficulty?" 
He  said,  "I  have  no  opposition  at  all." 
Well,  that  was  the  answer  to  a  Congress- 
mans  prayer.  We  gathered  around  like  foot- 
ball players  around  the  quarterback.  We 
said,  "Tell  us — how  did  you  do  It?  How  did 
you   work  that   out?" 

And  he  said,  "It  Is  very  simple.  Very 
simple.  In  Russia,  when  the  Politburo  In 
Moscow  nominated  me  I  was  the  only  can- 
didate that  they  nominated,  and  then  the 
people — the  people  they  voted  for  me." 

He  thought  It  'vas  democratic.  He  thought 
It  was  an  election.  He  thought  it  was  act- 
ing like  a  member  of  a  political  party.  But 
It  was  acting  like  the  finger  of  a  great  tyran- 
nical machine. 

What  Is  this  great  movement  that  has 
produced  a  120,000.000.000  fact  —  commu- 
nism? —  ■ 
Communism  is  a  way  of  life,  a  godless  way 
of  life,  that  holds  that  all  of  the  economy 
of  a  country,  the  means  of  production,  the 
farms,  tractors,  mills:  the  means  of  dis- 
tribution, the  railroads,  the  ship  lines,  the 
telegraph  companies,  the  retail  stores;  and 
all  of  the  flow  of  capital,  building  and  loan 
associations.  Insurance  companies,  loaning 
agencies,  the  whole  economic  fabric,  shall  be 
controlled — it  doesn't  say  owned,  shall  be 
controlled— in  the  capital  city  of  the  land 
by  one  group  resisting  all  opposition  and 
Joining  with  others  around  the  world  In  pro- 
moting and  supporting  a  creed  having  as  its 
goal  the  development  of  a  world-wide  dicta- 
torship under  the  control  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  don't  think  in  America  we  are  ever  going 
to  quite  recapture  freedom  as  we  used  to 
have  It  until  we  understand  what  commu- 
nism is.  what  Fabian  socialism  Is,  and  how 
the  related  Ideologies  and  creeds  and  pro- 
grams of  that  central  Ism  affect  our  dally 
lives  and  our  dally  Jobs. 

Let  me  repeat  this  definition  of  commu- 
nism which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  100 
percent  accurate  In  every  single  section  of 
the  world  that  the  Communists  control  and 
by  every  single  activity  of  those  supporting  ' 
communism  here: 

It  is  a  godless  way  of  life,  denying  Go3 
simply  because  the  people  In  the  country 
cannot  serve  two  masters — a  godless  way  of 
life  which  holds  that  the  entire  economic 
pattern  of  the  country  shall  be  controlled 
In  the  capital  city  of  the  land  by  a  selected 
group  permitting  no  opposition,  and  believ- 
ing in  the  Internationalization  of  the  world 
under  the  dictatorial  leadership  of  the 
Kremlin. 

And  every  American  Communist  supports" 
that  kind  of  program,  every  French  Com- 
munist supports  It,  it  Is  supported  by  all 
Communists  In  every  part  of  the  world  today. 
Eighteen  months  ago  when  the  Kremlin  In- 
sisted that  the  people  loyal  to  It  speak  out 
and  declare  themselves.  TogllattI  In  Italy. 
Jacques  Duclos  and  Maurice  Thorez  and  the 
Communist  leaders  of  France.  Earl  Browder 
and  Gene  Dennis,  the  leaders  In  America, 
and  W.  Z.  Foster,  speaking  within  a  short 
span  of  72  hours  said.  "In  the  event  of  a 
war.  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  commu- 
nism and  our  respective  countries,  of  course 
we  are  going  to  be  fighting  on  the  side  ol, 
the  Communists." 

So  only  those  who  refuse  to  face  the  facts 
need  have  any  skepticism  about  what  the 
Communists  propose  In  America,  and  they 
propose  It  with  equal  vigor  whether  It  is  a 
Communist  like  Gene  Dennis  operating  In 
the  open  or  a  man  like  Alg^r  HlM  WMfctM 
as  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  lu  the  State  DefMu-tment  and  having 


more  to  say  about  the  final  determinations 
at  Yalta^  probably,  than  any  other  Engllsh- 
""Bpeatlng  citizen . 

The  Communists  subscribe  to  this  theory 
and  operate  on  it  whether  they  operate  In 
the  capacity  of  the  11  Communists  convicted 
under  the  mighty  fine  Judicial  environment 
established  by  Judge  Medina  In  New  York  or 
whether  they  operate  like  Carl  Aldo  Marzanl 
now  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  whose  last 
position  was  In  the  State  Department  In  the 
code  room  Interpreting  secret  codes  from  our 
foreign  embassies,  or  whether  It  Is  a  Henry 
Julian  Wadlelgh  who  confessed  that  he  had 
delivered  hundreds  of  secret  American  docu- 
ments to  Russian  agents  In  this  country. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  which  Is 
serious  because  most  of  us  recognize  it  but 
fall  to  strike  out  against  It. 

That  kind  ol  movement  left  unchallenged 
and  unexposed  and  not  corrected  In  America 
can  ruin  any  dream  that  any  man  here  has 
about  producing  an  expanding  economy  on 
our  shores  because  It  simply  can't  operate 
under  communism. 

Now  I  said  something  about  communism 
and  Its  related  Ideologies,  Its  associated 
creeds,  Its  fellow-workers  and  Its  fellow- 
wanderers,  and  its  fellow-travelers  who  move 
In  the  direction  In  America  of  placing  In 
the  hands  of  men  like  me.  In  Jobs  like  mine. 
Increasingly  the  money  which  you  silly  people 
think  belongs  to  you  and  would  give  to  us 
with  our  supreme  holy  wisdom  Increasingly 
the  power  to  exercise  daily  Judgments  that 
you  can't  be  trusted  to  exercise  in  your  own 
Interests  and  in  the  public  welfare. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  followed  by 
m.any  politicians  who  say  they  are  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  America.  On  any 
other  basis,  certainly  a  man  would  be  stupid 
Indeed  to  say,  "Create  this  regulatory  body, 
enact  this  piece  of  legislation.  Impose  this 

extra  tax.  nationalize  this  new  Industry." 

You  do  or  permit  those  things  only  be- 
cause you  must  believe  In  the  superior  ca- 
pacity of  politicians  and  In  the  Ignoble  pur- 
poses of  private  citizens.  At  least.  Commu- 
nists believe  In  that.  They  demonstrate 
that  in  every  area.  Many  non-CommunlsU, 
too,  have  accepted  this  Communist  doctrine 
that  big  government  is  the  only  solution 
to  big  problems. 

AHd  so  every  time  we  move  Increasingly 
In  the  direction  of  spending,  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

You  can  read  the  Congressional  Record 
•  if  you  will — most  of  you  unhappily  won't,  and 
because  most  of  you  don't  the  things  that 
I  am  about  to  report  do  occur  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  If  most  of  you  read  It 
more  regularly,  you  could  take  care  of  this 
problem  at  home,  making  sure  that  this 
kind  of  thing  wouldn't  happen  among  those 
representing  you  In  Washington.  ^ 

But   If  you  will  take  the  Congressional 
Record  for  any  year  of  the  last  10  and  ex- 
amine  the   roll-call   votes  on   any   Issue  In 
which  there  was  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  Increase  the  power  of  politi- 
cians here  in  Washington,  every  Congressman 
that  you  suspect  of   having  an  affinity   for 
communism  will   be  recorded  In   that   roll- 
call  vote  as  voting  "aye,"  put  the  power  in 
Washington;    give   It   to  the   politicians. 
Does  that  mean  that  everybody  who  votes" 
,  for  a  concentration  of  power  In  Washington 
'   is  a  Communist?     Let  me  make  It  clear.  It 
■    does  not.    But  It  does  mean  that  everybody 
who    has    an    affection   for    communism    In 
^  every  vote  has  always  voted  for  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  Washington.    There  are  no 
exceptions  to  that.     You  can   check  those 
whom  you  suspect  the  most.    You  will  find 
It  100  percent  an  accurate  prediction. 

If  you  will  check  the  roll-call  votes,  when- 
ever there  has  been  an  Issue  down  here  in  the 
last  10  years  of  whether  we  should  break 
down  the  right  of  a  State  or  the  rights  of 
an  institution  or  the  authorities  of  an  In- 


dividual, on  every  single  roll-call  vote,  those 
associated  with  communism,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  greatest  number  of  so-called 
front  organizations,  those  who  for  want  of 
a  better  term  we  call  the  "extreme  leftists" 
in  America,  without  exception  have  voted 
to  break  down  the  rights  of  States,  have 
voted  to  cripple  the  function  of  an  institu- 
tion, have  voted  to  decrease  the  authority 
of  an  Individual.     Why?  - 

"No  Communists  are  voting  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  today," 
you  say,  and  I  will  agree.  " 

But  because  since  1848  Communists  have 
been  studying  the  catechism  of  bow  to  get 
control  of  a  country,  they  know  the  first 
and  essential  step  In  a  great  commonwealth 
of  States  like  ours  Is  to  put  the  power  into 
one  central  place  so  that  when  at  long  last 
you  can  have  a  coup  detat  and  a  bloody  or 
a  bloodless  revolution,  once  you  have  taken 
over  the  control  spot,  you  have  the  entire 
country  In  an  iron  grip. 

Communists  understand  that  so  much  bet- 
ter than  we  do.  We  go  along  distressed  and 
disturbed  by  world-wide  problems  and  local 
conditions,  a  little  bit  here,  a  Uttle  bit  there, 
depriving  ourselves  of  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  and  of  our  Importance  as  individuals, 
of  the  sanctity  of  States'  rights,  and  the 
validity  of  an  Institution,  decreasing  our 
functions  and  our  Importance  and  sending 
all  this  power  and  authority  down  to  Wash- 
ington for  politicians,  either  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, to  exercise  and  operate  for  us.  Thus 
we  are  the  careless  architects  of  our  own 
destruction  and  distress. 

Every  time  we  do  It,  we  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Communists.  They  comprise  the 
one  group  that  in  a  propitious  moment  of  a 
depression  or  a  war.  steps  In  and  takes  con- 
trol, and  like  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia, 
we  discover  It  too  late. 

Ever  since  we  were  school  boys,  you  and  I 

1  have  studied  In  our  economics  and  political 

1  science  books  about  the  great  check-and-bal- 

j  ance  system  of  America,  about  the  balance  of 

powers  In  our  Government. 

Unfortunately,  most  books  on  economics 
were  written  by  people  who  never  have  made 
very  much  of  an  economic  success  In  life 
themselves,  and  most  books  on  Jurisprudence 
are  written  oy  theorists  who  don't  know  much 
about  practical  problems,  and  so  they  have 
talked  almost  exclusively  about  the  checks 
and  balances  which  exist  between  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  legislative,  and  the  executive 
branches  of  government. 

I  agree  It  Is  tremendously  Important  to 
maintain  that  equilibrium.  I  think  It  has 
become  lopsided  today,  but  something  has 
become  much  more  lopsided  than  that  In 
our  check  and  balance  system. 
The  check  and  balance  system,  which  has 
■^  contributed  fully  as  much  to  our  success  as 
a  country.  In  my  opinion,  as  a  balance  of  pow- 
ers within  our  Government,  Is  the  check  and 
balance  system  existing  between  the  politi- 
cian and  the  Individual,  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  our  economic  system. 

When  individuals  practicing  this  private 
economy  have  worked  the  people  too  hard 
or  too  long  or  have  beaten  them  down  too 
much,  a  law  has  been  passed  to  keep  the 
economy    In    balance    and    politicians    have 
helped  pull  up  the  behavior  of  the  Individual 
i  entrepreneur  and  the  individual  Industry. 
'      Likewise  when   the  politicians,  smacking 
their  lips  because  of  the  good  taste  of  the 
new  power,  have  gone  too  far,  individuals 
•^   have  gotten  together  and  thrown  that  out- 
fit of  politicians  into  the  discard  and  put  in 
a  system,  a  new  principle,  a  new  party,  oc 
a  new  President. 

And  that  kind  of  check  and  balance  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  has  kept  us  dedi- 
cated to  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  a  new  philosophy,  and  It  Is  a  new  con- 
cept--and  It  doesn't  come  out  of  the  machine 
shop — It  comes  out  of  a  ccu.<;piratorial  source. 
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vhlch  now  holds  w*  should  discard  our  Amer- 
ican kind  ot  check  and  ba'anc*  systrm  en- 
tir*lT  and  trust  eremhlnR  and  everytKXly  to 
the  declit:on»  of  a  little  group  of  politicians 

rhere  .n  the  CapltAl  City  of  the  land.  If  and 
when  ue  do  that,  we  discard  our  concept  of 
^—freedom  for  the  concept  of  communism. 
The  Spence  bill,  which  1  hope  you  have  all 
reai.  which  y  u  should  read  because  there 
iant  any  u?e  even  talking  about  an  expand- 
ing •coDcmy  If  Um  9peTict  b.U  passes — the 
Bpaace  bi:i  was  Introduced  on  the  I5th  of 
February  1949  by  Banrr  SrcecK.  of  Kentucky. 
•  man  with  whom  I  aerred  In  the  House  of 
itepresenUUves  for  10  years,  a  good  Ameri- 
can. He  has  no  part  In  anyone's  conspiracy. 
tut  aa  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  one  of  the  six  most 
Important  committee*  of  the  House,  he  was 
adced  by  tomeone  on  top  to  introduce  the 
Spence  bill  as  an  administrative  measure 

If  you  ha  Ten  t  read  It.  before  you  leave 
Washington  get  a  copy  of  it.  In  part  It 
says:  In  erent  of  an  emergency — it  doesnt 
aay  war.  It  doecn't  say  an  atomic  attack.  It 
It  aay  a  revolution — in  the  event  of  an 
ind  I  dare  say.  Roily  Jones,  you 
harent  got  a  member  of  your  organization 
•o  old  he  can  remember  back  so  far  that  we 
barer,  t  had  a  national  emergency  In  govern- 
ment, but  the  bill  says.  "In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  to  be  defined  by  the  Chief  Erec- 
utive."  whoever  he  may  be  at  the  time,  that 
Chl^  Kxecutlve  after  making  that  finding 
ahali  then  have  the  power,  no  other  bill,  no 
new  appropriations,  no  new  appeal  to  the 
pec  pie  required— he  shall  tten  have  the  pow- 
er to  take  over,  to  operate,  to  own,  or  tj 
build  any  enterprise  In  America  essential  to 
our  national  defense. 

And  In  an  atomic  age,  I  think  that  Includes 
everything  except  the  manufacturers  of  pin- 
ball  machines,  and  it  might  Include  them. 
because  up  to  ni^w  the  Pentagon  hasn't  pro- 
duced any  better  plan  than  hiding  under 
pmball  mach:ne8.  We  don't  knew  what  we 
are  going  to  do  If  they  drop  those  bcmbs 
on  us 

That  Isn't  in  Britain;  that  Isnt  In  Czecho- 
alovakla:  that  Is  a  bill  produced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  20  days  after  our  Presi- 
dent, talking  to  a  Joint  session  cf  the  Senate 
and  House,  wrote  a  footnote  to  American 
history  by  becoming  the  first  Chief  Executive 
In  the  land  to  tell  Congress,  as  he  told  us, 
that  the  time  may  come  In  the  United  Statet 
when  )t  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  steel  mills  In  the  Interest*  of 
•ecurity 

Let  me  tell  you  as  a  private  enterpriser  who 
knows  something  about  competition  with 
the  Government,  out  of  an  experience  of  12 
years  m  that  capacity,  let  me  tell  you  as  an 
ex-«tudent  of  ecjncmlca  who  has  studied  this 
problem  in  27  different  countries  of  the 
world.  If  otir  Government  or  the  British 
Government  or  any  other  Government  takes 
over  the  steel  Industry,  you  might  Just  as 
wei:  kill  the  canan,-  and  throw  the  cage  away, 
there  is  no  private  economy  left,  becaa^  steel 
Is  the  basis  to  our  whole  modem  Industrial 
enterprise 

We  have  had  another  balance  In  this  coun- 
try I  would  like  to  mention  briefly.  We  have 
had  the  greatest  balance  in  America,  main- 
taining equilibrium  between  a  security  state 
and  an  opportunity  state,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

There  are  people  and  areas  and  regions 
where  folks  have  more  security  than  they 
have  under  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment now.  and  I  am  talking  about  Ameri- 
can conditions  today  In  April  1950.  not  tb« 
way  someb'xly  would  make  them  over;  aa 
of  now.  we  have  all  the  security  In  our  sys- 
tem that  any  good  man  should  want,  not  m 
much  as  we  can  get.  but  an  adequate  status 
M  security  which  can  and  should  continua 
to  evolve  and  improve  as  the  years  go  on. 


But  there  Is  more  security,  certainly,  for 
a  political  prisoner  In  a  salt  mine  In  Siberia 
than  there  Is  for  a  retail  merchant  in 
America  today.  No  question  about  that. 
Uncle  Jc«  takes  care  of  his  security.  He 
won't  let  you  freeze  the  man  In  the  salt 
mine  because  a  frown  corpse  can  mine  no 
salt;  and  he  won't  let  you  starve  to  death 
because  If  you  starve,  you  are  no  longer  a 
productive  agent.  You  have  security  there 
certainly  against  being  struck  down  as  a 
pedestrian  by  a  drunken  motorist  because 
you  are  never  going  to  get  out  on  the  high- 
way. You  have  security  against  any  vicissi- 
tude 'Of  life  overtaking  you  as  you  move 
around  freely  In  the  country  because  you 
are  going  to  stay  In  the  salt  mines  and  die. 

The  prisoners  In  Alcatraz  have  mere 
security  from  disaster  and  difficulty  than 
you.  better  security  In  old  age,  better  medical 
security;  some  doctor  takes  care  of  them 
every  time  they  get  111;  a  better  and  more 
permanent  guaranty  of  food  and  clothing 
and  housing  than  any  of  ycu  can  expect  to 
have. 

Two  or  three  bad  buys  In  a  depression  and 
you  move  from  ycur  aristocratic  home  Into 
a  soup  line.  If  you  go  broke,  as  many  busi- 
nessmen have.  No  guaranty  In  your  ad- 
venturescme  lives.  But  you  do  have  It  in 
Siberia  ond  In  Alcatraz.  We  don't  propose 
to  provide  that  degree  of  security  In  America, 
or  at  least  we  never  have,  ncr  are  we  going 
to  give  people  unlimited  opportunity.  If  It 
is  completely  unlimited  opportunity  you 
want,  go  down  to  the  Caribbean;  you  can 
get  It  on  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Go 
down  to  the  West  Indies — you  can  get  It 
there.  Go  to  any  seralclvlUzed  area  of  the 
world  where  there  are  no  codes  of  ethics, 
no  laws,  and  no  business  standard  or  ethics 
and  there  you  can  practice  the  law  of  the 
fang,  the  tooth,  and  the  claw.  There  you 
can  have  opportunity — unlimited,  uncon- 
trolled, and  probably  unrewarded.  We  have 
dec'.a.'ed  for  a  long  time  In  America  that 
government  exists  to  prod  and  to  penalize 
the  people  who  need  prodding  and  the  peo- 
ple against  whom  a  penalty  should  be  at- 
tached Such  a  rule  of  reason  provides  the 
maximum  In  opportunity  dividends  with 
Just  government  supervision  to  provide  a 
fair  chance  for  a  free  people. 

Aside  from  that,  there  Is  opportunity 
enough,  there  Is  security  enough,  and  no 
other  country  has  been  able  to  establish 
that  balance  and  that  equilibrium  of  human 
objectives  that  we  ha.e  In  cur  American 
opportunity,  and  those  who  would  new  cen- 
tralize all  authority  In  Washington  would 
destroy  that. 

To  get  an  expanding  economy.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  Increasingly  move  In  the 
direction  of  flexibility  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen. 

There  are  at  least  10  things  now  which  are 
operating  In  your  lives  which  tend  to  put 
In  a  strait-Jacket  your  capacity  to  provide 
your  share  of  an  expanding  economy. 

You  have  a  minimum-wage  law.  You  have 
a  maximum-hour  law.  We  have  price 
floors  In  certain  phases  of  the  economy.  We 
have  standardized,  legitimized  margins  of 
profit  In  certain  economic  enterprises.  We 
have  established  rules  of  competition  In 
many  areas,  like  transportation.  We  have 
been  confronted  with  a  salary  limitation  that 
anybody  making  over  $25,000  a  year  must  be 
considered  a  second  cousin  to  Hitler.  That 
bill  didn't  pass  Congress,  but  It  may  come 
up.  again,  ar.d  It  could  pass  at  that  time. 
And  you  have  it  in  fact,  if  not  In  substance 
now.  In  the  Income  tax  which  makes  it  al- 
most Impossible,  beyond  a  certain  level,  to 
acquire  any  wealth. 

We  have  a  Fair  Dealers'  theory  of  equaliza- 
tion cf  wealth  and  Income  as  a  new  concept 
of  taxation,  the  old  theory  being  that  taxes 
were  levied  primarily  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Now  taxes  arf  used  to  punish  the 


wicked  and  reward  the  Just — an  equaliza- 
tion trend  operating  Increasingly  in  America 
today. 

We  have  allocation  of  materials  In  cer- 
tain areas.  We  have  the  concept  that  the 
Government  should  establish  a  yardstick 
so  holier-than-thou  politicians  can  take 
crooks  like  you.  In  the  minds  of  lots  of 
people,  and  establish  a  yardstick  to  deter- 
mine how  you  should  operate  and  what  you 
can  do.  Finally  we  have  outright  Govern- 
ment ownership  In  certain  areas  and  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Government  own- 
ership In  Insurance,  In  medicine,  in  steel,  and 
la  many  other  areas,  including  the  functions 
of  banking  and  construction. 

Now  I  submit  to  you  that  In  my  opinion 
those  facts  are  the  results  of  movements, 
movements  which  have  been  running  around 
In  the  world  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  and 
from  which  we  have  not  been  Immune. 
Movements,  if  you  please,  which  we  are  still 
importing  from  Europe. 

In  America  we  describe  them  mostly  aa 
part  of  a  planned  economy.  In  essence  what 
does  a  planned  economy  mean?  Those 
favoring  a  planned  economy  believe  poli- 
ticians can  plan  more  wisely  and  equitably 
than  individuals  In  private  business,  that  is 
all. 

A  planned  economy  is,  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  gratuitous  Insult  ever  thrown  to  the 
businessman,  because  it  assumes  the  people 
you  elect  are  so  much  abler  or  ethical  than 
you  that  they  alone  can  arrange  It;  and  a 
planned  economy  is  committed  to  failure 
unless  It  has  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
planner  to  compel  the  people  to  go  along. 

What  good  is  a  planned  economy  if  each 
of  us  is  still  going  to  follow  the  Inclination 
of  our  own  nose?  Why  give  fellows  like  me 
In  the  United  States  Senate  the  authority 
to  plan  your  lives  If  some  of  you  can  still 
lead  your  own  lives?  Why  permit  us  to  pa.s3 
laws  and  establish  bodies  determining  how 
you  can  mark  up  and  where  you  can  advertise 
and  how  big  you  can  grow,  and  so  forth.  If 
we  are  still  going  to  permit  exceptions?  So 
you  haie  to  put  In  our  hands  the  police 
power  they  placed  In  the  hands  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  they  placed  In  the  hands  of  Joe 
Stalin.  And  when  you  fall  to  put  that  police 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  planners,  you  get 
the  catastrophe  that  happened  In  New  Zea- 
land and  the  chaos  that  fell  upon  Australia, 
and  the  sorry  situation  prevailing  In  Great 
Britain. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth— a  lot  of 
plans  and  nobody  operating  them  so  as  to 
get  efficiency,  economy,  or  sustained  dlrecn^ 
tlon.  Consequently  a  planned  economy  al- 
ways leads  to  tyranny  where  there  is  but  ona 
plan,  and  one  man  or  group  with  power 
enough  to  make  everybody  conform  with  that 
plan.  Thus  you  get  communism,  nazlsm, 
fascism,  or  national  socialism.  Same  differ*-.^ 
ence  either  way. 

Let  me  suggest  In  my  concluding  state- 
ments some  things  that  I  think  you  must  do 
If  we  are  going  to  expand  the  economy  and 
restore  the  areas  of  freedom  to  the  American 
business  colony,  because  I  think  It  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  book  that  the  areas  of 
human  freedom  all  around  the  world  have 
been  shrinking  startlngly  for  the  last  20 
years.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Turkey, 
the  areas  of  human  freedom  have  been 
growing  smaller,  and  that  Includes  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  first  thing  I  think  you  have  to  do  Is 
this:  I  think  businessmen  have  got  to  get 
Into  politics.  I  know  from  experience  that 
politicians  have  gotten  Into  business,  and 
by  the  way,  we  have  some  great  plans  we 
haven't  talked  about  yet.  I  think  unless 
business  gets  Into  politics,  the  labor  organi- 
zations which  are  In  politic?,  the  farm  or- 
ganizations which  are  In  politics,  the  pressura 
groups  which  a.-e  In  politics — those  big  and 
brave  and  bold  enough  to  make  their  Influ- 
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Also,  it  makes  the  Communists  register 
themselves  and  operate  in  the  open;  and  If 
they  continue  to  sneak-thleve  their  operation 
in  positions  of  Importance  It  puts  them  in 
Jail  for  violating  a  law  which  says.  "You  have 
got  to  operate  in  the  open.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  Into  politics  secretly." 

You  register  If  you  vote  In  the  primaries. 
You  have  to  register  your  party  literature 
In  all  States  under  the  Hatch  bUl.  Those 
things  we  are  going  to  require  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  do. 

And,  fourthly,  may  I  suggest  the  great 
educational  opportunity  that  you  confront 
if  you  really  want  to  do  your  part  in  help- 
ing to  keep  America  American? 

May  I  show  you  Just  one  exhibit  here? 
If  you  think  that  the  so-called  Mundt-Per- 
guson-Johnston  Act  isn't  going  to  stop  this 
kind  of  Communist  conspiracy  in  this  coun- 
try take  a  look  at  the  Dally  Worker  pub- 
ll£hed  March  2,  every  page  devoted  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  Mundt -Ferguson  Act. 
They  are  working.  They  claim  they  are  rais- 
ing a  million  dollars  to  keep  it  from  Con- 
gress and  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  At 
least,  the  Communists  know  this  bill  will 
expose  and  curtail  their  racket. 

If  you  feel  as  we  do,  and  as  the  12  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  feel, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  deny  Communists 
the  right  to  represent  us  in  appointive  Jobs. 
I  believe  men  like  you  can  offset  this  kind 
of  attack  which  comes  every  day  from  the 
Communists. 

Now,_al^ut  TOUT  ft^iyAtlnn  nnnfirtunltles 
In  a  broa4y]r  Cl^ftlk"K*  I  don't  know  any 
group  of  Americans  in  any  line  of  activity 
that  have  contact  with  more  individuals  than 
you  have.  I  think  you  can  do  a  great  Job  of 
educating  your  employees,  your  customers, 
and  the  general  public  against  the  growing 
tendencies  toward  collectivism  here. 

That  is  part  of  the  program  we  hope  to 
undertake  in  the  Ail-American  Conference. 
But  think  of  the  things  you  can  do  In- 
dividually. Think  of  the  great  Job  General 
Motors  has  done  by  publishing  this  book 
Something  To  Think  About,  which  records 
facts  for  everybody  In  the  employ  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  read  and  understand,  simple 
facts  about  what  private  enterprise  means 
in  America,  simple  facts  pointing  out  tb« 
difference  between  life  under  socialism  and 
life  in  the  United  States,  fact*  no  American 
should  ever  forget. 

It  says  that  in  Russia  for  example,  tba 
average  worker  with  a  week's  salary  can  buy 
17  pounds  of  sugar;  600  pounds  of  sugar  In 
America,  in  Russia  17  pounds;  under  social- 
ism in  Great  BrlUln  282  pounds — all  with 
the  same  amount  of  work  at  exactly  the 
same  type  of  Job. 

Those  are  the  facts  that  mean  things. 
Take-home  pay.  That's  what  employees  are 
Interested  in.  They  want  to  know  what  our 
badly  Inflated  &9-cent  dollar  will  buy  and 
how  many  we  must  stack  up  on  a  counter 
some  place  to  buy  what  we  need  compared 
to  the  purchase  power  of  similar  work  tinder 
communism  and  socialism. 

General  Motors  is  telling  iU  employees  the 
lesson  you  could  tell  all  the  people  in  your 
community  in  a  full-page  ad,  in  a  little  mes- 
sage Inserted  some  place  on  the  back  of  a 
sales  slip.  In  the  material  that  goes  out  to 
the  customer,  and  as  you  talk  to  people  In 
the  associations  you  belong  to  In  our  Amer- 
ican towns  and  cities. 

In  April  1950.  in  the  United  States,  one 
they  sneak  their  way  In  It  puis  them  in  JaU.  worker  in  a  week  can  buy  276  quarts  of  milk. 
And  It  also  puts  in  Jail  the  Government  offl-  .-  under  socialism  in  Great  BrlUln,  133  quarts 
clal  who  knowingly  appoints  them  to  the  Job.  1  of  milk;  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the 
It  doesn't  outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  I  f  same  kind  of  Job  in  Russia,  25  quarts  of  milk, 
wouldn't  outlaw  it.  I  want  to  permit  them/  Page  after  page  of  facts  and  charts  and 
to  circularize  and  hold  their  campaigns  andf-  diagrams  like  that.  General  Motors  has  sent 
stand  for  election  because  not  many  people       to  every  employee  of  its  groups,  facta  th»t 


ance  felt  on  election  day — are  of  course  going 
to  continue  to  determine  the  trend  of  our 
economy,  and  it  isn't  going  to  be  an  expand- 
ing one. 

If  you  get  into  politics,  you  are  the  most 
influential  people  in  your  craft  and  in  your 
community  who  can  help  determine  the 
trend  of  destiny  In  America,  and  that  pretty 
well.  In  my  opinion,  predetermines  the 
trends  of  world  affairs. 

There  Is  always  a  choice  in  your  home  dis- 
trict between  two  candidates.  It  doesnt 
mean  you  are  always  going  to  vote  for  a 
Republican  against  a  Democrat  or  a  Demo- 
crat against  a  Republican,  but  there  Is  al- 
ways a  choice.  You  seldom  find  two  fellows 
equally  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  equally  articulate,  equally 
Influential,  and  equally  supported  by  a  vot- 
ing record  demonstrating  where  they  stand 
when  the  chips  are  down'. 

Get  on  the  side  of  the  fellow  fighting  yotir 
battles  whether  he  Is  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican, whether  It  Is  In  the  primaries  or 
the  fall  election.  If  you  don't  support  him, 
he  may  not  win  and  cannot  support  you. 

So  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  this  thing  Is  go- 
ing to  be  determined  In  large  part  In  Amer- 
ica at  the  polling  places  by  what  people  like 
you  do  or  do  not  do. 

Secondly,  I  submit  there  might  be  a  place 
for  your  organization  in  a  great  new  move- 
ment which  In  America  we  hope  is  going  to 
produce  another  fact.  I  refer  you  to  the  , 
All-Amerlcan  Conference  to  Promote  Free- 
dom and  Defeat  Communism,  called  under 
the  auspices  of  George  M.  Craig,  holding  Its 
first  meeting  in  the  Astor  Hotel  In  January, 
its  second  meeting  last  Sunday,  and  there 
is  to  be  a  big  meeting  in  Chicago  in  the 
La  Salle  Hotel  come  next  May  13  and  14,  in 
which  we  propose  to  organize  into  one  great 
phalanx  for  freedom,  all  of  the  organizations 
In  America  of  good  repute  wanting  to  do 
something  except  grumble  about  what  is  ' 
happening  to  their  freedoms  and  about  the 
threat  of  communism  here  at  home. 

I  am  sure  your  organization  Is  an  orgapK' 
cation  of  good  repute.  We  have  been  able 
to  bring  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Into  this  new  conference  along  with  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Klwanls 
Clubs,  the  Lions  Clubs,  the  National  Grange, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  VFW,  the 
American  Legion,  and  many  others. 

We  now  have  organizations  representing 
some  50.000,000  Americans  we  hope  to  unite 
In  a  program  in  Chicago  to  do  something 
at  the  grass  roots  level  to  protect  the  free- 
doms which  we  have,  to  fight  for  them  again 
the  way  Americans  have  done  repeatedly 
In  times  past  to  make  them  work. 

A  third  thing  I  think  you  can  do,  I  think 
you  can  get  behind  legislation — and  I  am  not 
going  to  press  this  point,  because  I  didn't 
come  down  here  to  lobby. 

But  there  happens  to  be  a  bill  on  which 
my  name  is  associated  with  Senator  Fn- 
cusoN,  of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  but  It  is  a  significant  bill, 
oneL.tiCD^  called  the^undt-Nlluui  bill,  naw 
called  tlie  Mundt-Perguson-Johnston  bill.  It 
should  more  significantly  be  called  by  Its 
title  which  Is  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee brought  it  out  of  committee  with  a 
favorable  vote  of  12  to  1. 

What  does  It  do  In  essence?  In  essence. 
It  denies  Conununlsts  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing a  Job  In  the  Federal  Government,  and  If 


are  going  to  vote  for  them.  But  our  bill 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  Jobs  like 
Hiss  got  his.  by  appointment,  like  Wadlelgh 
and  Noel  Field  and  Judy  Coplon. 


you  can  get,  facts  that  you  should  use. 

If  you  haven't  the  book,  you  can  write  for 
It.  General  Motors  will  be  happy  to  send  It 
to  you  because  they  are  working  to  protect 


an  envlroiunent  for  all  of  us — Something  To 
Think  About,  that  is  the  name  of  this 
monograph.  — \ 

Jobs  such  as  Spiritual  Mobilization  Is  do-    1   ^ 
Ing  In  California  should  be  encouraged  by    |      ^ 
you  all.    A  great  American,  Donald  J.  Cow-    i 
ling,  who  has  associated  himself  with  great    ' 
educators   and   preachers.   Is   working   with 
Reverend  Flfleld  on  this  great  project.    You 
should  help.     For  what  would  they  defend 
freedom?    For  you  to  have  the  freedom.    For 
whom?    For  you  to  fight  politicians  looking 
for  more  power  and  for  you  to  continue  as 
Independent,  respectable,  and  respected  busi- 
nessmen. 

I  am  for  you  because  I  have  been  down 
here  12  years,  and  In  that  length  of  time  I 
have  yet  failed  to  see  any  politician,  execu- 
tive or  legislative,  Democrat  or  Republican 
or  independent,  civil  or  not  civil  service, 
so  good  and  so  wise  and  so  Important  that  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  turn  over  to  him  my 
America.  And  I  have  known  them  all.  moat 
by  their  first  names.  They  are  some  good  and 
some  bad.  We  are  doing  pretty  well  in  C<hi- 
gress,  you  know.  We  have  two  of  oxir  boys  in 
Jail,  one  In  the  White  House.  We  have  got 
them  moving  In  both  directions.  . 

"We  are  Interested  In  helping  the  move-    \ 
ment,"  you  can  write  to  Spiritual  Moblllza-     \ 
tlon.  If  you  want  to  do  something  effective      \ 
to  strike  back  against  communism  and  Its       \ 
collateral    creeds.      The    address    is:    Title      J 
Guarantee  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.       ^-^^ 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  clrctilar- 
Ized  the  book  you  helped  to  pay  for?  The 
chamber  of  commerce  helped  to  get  out  a 
book  Socialism  in  America.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  distribute.  Don't  ever  think  politicians 
are  going  to  distribute  it  for  you.  It  is  some- 
thing you  can  distribute  in  the  community, 
to  the  kids  In  schools,  to  the  youngsters 
home  from  college,  to  offset  the  movement 
so  highly  financed  by  the  source*  from  the 
left. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  what  some  Amer- 
ican* are  doing  Individually;  it  Is  what  X 
think  has  to  be  done  generally  a*  an  educa- 
tion process  if  we  are  going  to  organise 
America  within  8  years  to  defend  the  sys- 
tem which  I  think  can  collapse  within  S 
years  if  we  continue  to  reward  tb*  apostla 
of  collectivism  and  to  defeat  the  flgbters  at 
freedom,  which  we  are  apt  to  do  unless  folks 
like  you  somehow  can  change  the  trends. 

"Socialism,  brother,  you  don't  know  tba 
half  of  it."  This  is  a  Standard  Steel  Spring 
full-page  advertisement.  It  tells  In  lay- 
man's langtiage  exactly  what  Is  wrong  with 
state  socialism  and  a  planned  economy. 

If  you  write  to  this  company  at  Cora- 
opolls.  Pa.,  they  will  send  it  to  you  so  you 
can  make  it  available,  too.  to  the  folks  of 
your  commimity  becatis*  it  Is  important. 
The  same  company  has  run  many  similar 
advertisemenu.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  we  are  getting  some  individual  support, 
at  least,  for  this  great  system  which  protecU 
the  Individual. 

Here  is  one  from  the  McGraw-HUl  Co., 
.manufacturers  of,  producers  of,  a  great  many 
'periodicals  a  great  many  of  tu  have  read: 
"Give  us  the  tools,  your  only  chance  of 
getting  ahead." 

It  points  out  the  only  safe  national  policy 
Is  to  make  it  possible  for  American  Industry 
to  do  its  Job.  not  to  terrorize  private  biul- 
ness  by  political  proposals  and  threats  of 
ruinous  taxation  and  take-over  programs, 
but  to  defend  It  and  give  It  a  chance.  How 
are  you  going  to  expand  our  economy  If  the 
reward  for  expansion  Is  a  Government  pen- 
alty? How  are  you  going  to  change  the 
atmosphere  without  making  the  people  of 
your  community  for  whom  expansion  means 
the  most — the  employees,  the  customers,  the 
housewives,  the  farmers,  the  workers — 
realize  that  their  eggs  are  in  the  same  basket 
and  their  chips  are  In  the  same  game  along 
with  yours?  What  are  you  doing  to  hrtng 
this  realization  home  to  them? 
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TtMX  U  mn  educational  program.  It  ha« 
to  l)e  undertaken  •omehotr  by  folk*  like  tou. 
Are  jou  doing  yoxir  part?  Or  are  you  trying 
to  hitchhike  a  free  rtde  on  the  freedom 
Uato? 

Bats  ofl  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  for  Its  aerlea  of  ads;  "Because  I  dent 
want  to  move."  tbe  lady  says  In  this  adver- 
tisement. "Too  bad."  the  article  says,  "but 
you  are  going  to  ha^«  to  move."  A  Govern- 
ment bureaucrat  runs  your  home  and  tells 
y>u  y^u  have  got  to  m<'Te  cut.  All  the 
dividends  from  public  housing  are  not  tile 
bath  tubs!  A  lot  of  them  are  unhappy 
people  pushed  around  by  arrogant  politicians 
who  become  the  landlords. 

I  have  spoken  my  allotted  time.  I  dont 
want  to  talk  any  further,  but  I  do  want 
to  urge  you.  in  concludln.;,  that  there  Is  a 
Job  In  America  to  t>e  done,  to  save  this  coun- 
try. I  see  nothing  wrong  In  the  formula 
which  built  us  as  great  as  we  are.  What 
we  ne*d  ts  the  will  and  the  courage  to  de- 
fend It 

I  see  nothing  In  the  technological  foray  of 
new  Inventions  in  machine  shops  that  makes 
It  MMntlai  for  us  to  discard  the  formula  of 
freedom  C'ors  U  a  political  challenge  not 
a  mechanical  one 

I  see  n<Tihin«  in  the  atomic  Iximb  or  tele- 
▼Ision  which  has  glorlfl*^  the  polltlcun  to 
make  tss  so  wlae  that  a  f^w  of  us  know  so 
miieb  more  than  MX  tbs  re«:  cK  you  in  Amer- 
ica 

I  think  It  Is  )ust  ttm*  that  it*  Individuals 
to  wbooi  ttoll  ooustry  hvUmg*  do  •'jmethln^ 
to  p»cK«<t  It  snd  «o  build  It  and  U>  supficirt 
It.  T  bsvs  aiisrirestfsd  a»  l*a*t  a  few  ways  in 
which  you  y  Aimslvos  can  J<itn  In  a  ft*rht  t<^ 
tnminm  to  praserve  it  her*  In  lU  last  great 
bastion  of  th*  wjrld.  The  moeemenis  ai 
coltoctleum  ever/where  else  hare  e^jncen- 
trated  power  In  the  capital  cities  of  the  land 
to  the  distress  and  despair  of  the  pe^.ple  gen- 
erally. In  Anicrlca.  let  us  C'^ntmue  U.e  tat' 
mala  that  has  made  us  ^reat      (Applause  1 

Mr.  JCHES.  That  was  South  Dakota  that 
was  talking. 

Thank  you.  Karl,  very  much  for  that  mes- 
sage. I  knew  this  crowd  would  like  It.  and  I 
think  you  have  done  us  a  great  service. 

Since  the  hour  Is  growing  late,  are  there 
any  questions  that  we  can  have  very  quickly? 
br    NvKtrom. 

Dr  Nvnaou.  Mr  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a 
question  to  Mr   Mundt 

I  am  asking  for  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing OUT  President.  Mr.  MtnrBT,  so  tf  you  care 
to  Bit  down  while  I  complete  this. 

I  would  like  to  offer  three  resolutions, 
either  together  or  to  be  handled  separately, 
as  you  may  think  beet 

The  first  resolution  Is  a  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  to  Senator  Kasl  Munot  for  tak- 
ing time  out  of  his  busy  days  In  the  Senate 
and  coming  here  and  making  a  highly  in- 
spiring, stirring  address  that  will  move  us  to 
action     Of  that  I  am  sure. 

That  Is  mv  firs',  suggestion.  I  would  move 
that  resolution 

raoM  TKi  FLOot      Second 
Mr  jottT^     All  thoee  In  favor  say  "aye." 
(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
Opposed? 
(I*o  response  ) 
The  motion  Is  carried. 
Dr    Ntstsom.  Mr.    President,    the  second 
resoluUon  that  I  would  like  to  offer  Is  some- 
thing that  I  think  that  we  need  to  take  In 
the  way  of  Implementation  of  the  suggestion* 
that  Senator  Mvinn  has  made  here  today. 

They  are  ideas  about  which  we  have  been 
thinking,  but  he  has  given  them  an  enor- 
mous spur  by  what  he  has  said  here  this 
morning 

One  of  the  things  we  can  do  l*  to  get 
the  American  public  to  get  out  and  vote  and 
to  start  with  ourselves  first  of  all. 

I  have  been  amazed  and  shocked  at, 
ashamed,  over  the  fact  that  In  the  last  presl- 
denual   elections  only   between   45   and   50 


percent  of  the  voters  of  this  country  actually 
voted.  I  a'ould  like,  therefore,  without  any 
argument,  any  further  than  that,  to  offer 
this  resolution: 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion t)e  ureed  to  use  their  Influence  to  carry 
out  the  foll.-'wlng  program  so  far  as  possible: 

1.  Speaking  to  ourselves,  to  register  and 
vote  In  all  elections. 

2.  To  see  that  all  members  of  our  families 
who  are  qualified  to  vote  also  exercise  their 
franchise. 

3.  To  urge  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  replster  and  go  to  the  polls  and  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote;  and 

4.  To  urge  others  among  our  friends  and 
their  friend's  families  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  move  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  a  second? 
PaoM  THE  Floob.  Second. 
Mr.  Jones.  Any  discussions' 
A'.l  those  In  favor  say  "aye." 
(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
Opposed' 
(No  response.) 
The  motion  Is  carried. 
Dr  Ntstbcm    Mr  President.  I  offer  a  third 
resolution      I  think  we  have  done  something 
of  which  we  have  a  right  to  l>e  proud,  pro- 
viding we  do  something  alxnit  It,  and  the 
third  renoluMon  that  I  would  like  to  ofTer 
Sj  that  you  as  President  of  the  American  Re- 
tall   l^ederatton  deflfiuite  •  euiuble  eom- 
mitt«e  for  tii«  imptMMOUUoo  of  this  reirtlu- 
tlon-Hto*  appolatment  of  •  committee  to 
POiMidf  All  Of  tlM  tianfs  that  may  be  done 
In  the  way  of  •  profnun  f^r  xetttng  out  the 
vote  to  this  eomltic  tlectl'm,  b'lth  for  the 
regtstratton  for  the  primary  election  and  the 
general  election  that  will  come  next  fall. 

If  there  Is  any  one  thing  that  we  ought 
to   do.    ladles    and   gentlemen,    as    business 
people  confronted  by  the  facts  as  presented 
here  this  morning.  It  Is  getting  out  the  vote; 
and  I  would  mo%-e  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion  asking  our   President    to   name   a   rep- 
resentative  committee   from   the   respective 
retail  trades  to  work  out  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  suggestions  can  be  made  on  what 
can  properl7  t»e  done  by  retail  trade.     That 
Is  my  motion. 
From  the  floor:  Second. 
Mr.  JoNTS    Any  discussion? 
All  these  in  favor,  say  "aye." 
(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
Opposed? 
(No  response.) 
The  motion  Is  carried. 
Thank  you.  Dr.  Nystrom. 
Is  there  anyone  In  the  audience  who  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  Senator  Mundt? 
Mr.   H.ARMAN.  Harman  Is  my  name,  from 
Delaware. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. The  former  speaker  In  effect  said 
spending  is  necessary  to  keep  the  standard 
of  living  expanding.  How  would  you  sup- 
plement the  economy  If  It  were  not  for  Gov- 
ernment spending?  I  wotild  like  to  ask  htm 
if  he  thinks — and.  In  effect,  he  said  If  we 
keep  on  spending  It  will  wreck  the  economy 
now — is  Government  deficit  spending  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  standard  of  living  or  can 
we  progress  under  a  balanced  economy? 

Senator  Muwdt.  Of  course.  I  very  much 
dislike  getting  into  an  argument  with  a  col- 
league who  Is  absent,   but  since  you  have 

asked   the  question 

Mr.  HAaMAN.  Would  you  pardon  me  If  I 
Jtist  make  one  statement?  He  did  not  say 
that  Government  deficit  spending  was  nec- 
essary. 

Senator  Momrr.  Let's  assume  the  state- 
ment then  read  Government  spending  Is 
essential  to  prosperity. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  I  think  Is  so  equally  overlooked  both 
tn  public  and  private  life,  that  I  find  noth- 
ing In  my  study  of  economics  either  from 
the  books  or  from  experience  at  home  or 


abroad  which  points  out  any  place  anywhere 
that  (3overnment  produces  any  new  wealth. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  recognize  It  is 
Just  a  question  of  who  Is  going  to  handle 
the  dollars  which  are  available.  Are  they 
going  to  be  handled  by  people  engaging  in 
businesses,  permuted  to  use  the  larger  por- 
tion to  put  a  new  wing  on  the  factory  or  a 
new  floor  In  the  store,  or  are  we  going  to 
take  the  money  from  the  people  Increaflngly 
m  the  form  of  taxes  to  give  the  politicians 
la  Government  to  turn  back  to  the  public 
In  the  form  of  subsidies  or  benefits  or  pro- 
grams that  Government  operates? 

The  wealth  of  this  country  comes  from 
one  place,  and  that  Is  pumping  it  out  of 
the  sou  somewhere.  New  wealth  has  to  be 
produced  from  the  soil  or  from  the  water  la 
the  form  of  raw  foods  or  fibers  or  from  the 
timber  Industries  or  metal  Industries  or  oil 
or  coal. 

That  new  wealth  Is  processed  and  turned 
over  In  the  march  of  trade  and  pyramided 
up  so  that  almost  Inevitably  the  national 
Income  Is  seven  times,  every  year — good  years 
or  bad— the  total  amount  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  raw  materials  produced  by  new  wealth 
la  this  country.  The  Government  is  simply 
a  handler.  It  U  the  turnover  and  processing 
o(  each  year's  prfxluctlon  of  new  wealth  that 
brings  our  annual  national  Income  to  seven 
tiroes  the  value  of  the  raw  materials,  Th* 
Oovernment  Itself  produces  nothing. 

8o  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  less  Oovrrn- 
ment  expense  thi  m'jre  money  for  the  people 
to  spend  in  pr<^uctlv*  enterprises  and  in  ih* 
capwnston  of  new  wealth,  and  c<j(Mequ«ntlf 
the  greater  U  ymr  expattded  economy  Th* 
private  dolUr  alway*  buyit  more  for  America 
than  the  public  dollar  buys. 

Mr.  PmiuttiM.  I  want  to  ssy,  flrtt.  Mr. 
President,  that  as  one  who  was  born  and 
raised  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  It  encourages 
me  to  hear  a  Republican  from  South  Dakota 
detend  States'  rights  and  decentralization  of 
power. 

The  comment  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr  Sen- 
ator, was  this:  You  spoke  of  the  conditions 
In  England.  England,  of  course,  went  social- 
ist because  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
voted  voted  for  socialism.  Isnt  It  because 
the  people  were  led  to  vote  for  socialism  by 
the  promise  of  the  government  for  Increased 
allotments  and  Increased  security,  and  aren't 
we  moving  down  that  same  road  very  fast 
when  we  constantly  Increase  our  social- 
security  benefits,  when  we  lengthen  the  time 
of  the  unemplo3rment  compensation,  when 
we  give  the  farmer  more  and  more  billions 
for  his  potatoes  and  other  products? 

Aren't  we  moving  down  the  same  road  that 
the  English  travel,  buying  the  votes  of  these 
people  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  an 
administration  that  Is  moving  mere  and 
more  toward  socialism? 

Senator  Mvndt.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  that  I  think  the  ques- 
tions on  that  answer  themselves:  I  think 
we  are,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  my  obser- 
vation that  creeds  and  movements  tend  to 
produce  facts.  What  we  see  Is  the  result 
of  an  organized  movenaent. 

I  know  you  people  In  business  have  been 
so  busy  you  haven't  had  time.  I  Imagine,  to 
read  the  entire  Communist  creed.  But  I 
have  studied  that  now  for  20  years.  I  know 
what  they  planned  and  what  they  proposed. 
and  this  business  of  holding  a  carrot  out 
In  front  of  a  horse,  the  long  promise.  Is  part 
of  the  program,  of  course,  of  every  coUectivlst 
movement. 

But  since  you  are  from  Alabama,  may  I 
say  something  else? 

I  have  been  trying  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  now  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  In  the  last  2  years  have  had 
the  termerlty  as  a  Yankee  to  go  down  Into 
the  deep  South  once  or  twice.  I  spoke  down 
In  Charlotte,  N  C.  2  weeks  ago  today  and 
Friday  night  to  approximately  2.5C0  business- 
men in  Memphis,   Tenn..  In   the  city  audi- 
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torlum.  My  theme  there  was  this:  That 
time  Is  moving  mighty  fast;  that  If  we  are 
going  to  step  this  drive  toward  centraliza- 
tion, I  think  there  are  three  things — three 
possible  things — that  might  be  done  and 
which  should  be  done  In  the  very,  very  early 
future. 

No.  1,  I  think,  sir,  that  If  yotir  great  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  South  could  recapture 
Its  party  and  rededlcate  Itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  and  State  rights,  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  of  the  capacity,  let's  say, 
of  Harry  Bvr3,  of  Virginia,  that  all  kinds 
of  Republicans  In  my  area  would  be  delighted 
to  vote  for  that  kind  of  candidate.  That 
would  stop  the  current  crusade  toward  col- 
lectivism. 

Or.  if  that  can't  be  done.  I  think  if  the 
Republicans  were  to  nominate  a  presidential 
candidate  who  would  make  a  fight  for  the 
American  way  and  make  It  clear  that  he 
went  straight  acro.ss  the  board  with  that 
concept  and  avoided  putting  into  his  plat- 
form and  program  a  few  minor  proposals 
which  understandably  are  Insulting  to  the 
South,  I  think  there  are  hopes,  perhaps, 
that  the  South  for  the  second  time  In  his- 
tory might  break  its  solid  phalanx  and  vote 
for  a  principle  Instead  of  a  prejudice. 

If  neither  one  of  those  two  things  hap- 
pens, I  think  the  tremendously  significant 
analysis  that  Raymond  M''ley  made  of  the 
British  election  In  Newsweek  Is  then  In 
point,  I  think  sll  of  us  should  read  and 
read  again  that  •tgnlficant  rrpr/rt  by  Mr, 
idolty  in  th*  last  Usu*  of  Newsweek.  Moley 
pointed  cut  that  the  forces  avalnst  s'x-ul- 
Ism  tn  th*  la«t  suction  CMt  3,000  000  more 
votes  than  th*  fore**  of  coUectlvum,  taut 
the  forcei  opposing  soclsllsm  were  divided 
between  Conservative  and  Liberal.  And.  as 
Moley  said,  "that  Is  the  trouble  In  America." 
More  jjeople  believe  In  the  system  that  has 
made  this  country  strong  than  the  theory 
that  politicians  can  make  the  country  great- 
er, but  they  are  divided,  unhappily,  by  a 
hlstor'c.  Imaginary  boundary  drawn  some 
place  called  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

If  there  could  come  about  a  political  re- 
allnement  so  that  the  forces  believing  In 
this  system  could  make  their  Influences  felt 
on  election  days  for  President,  I  think  you 
would  see  that  well  over  50  percent  of  all 
Americans,  If  they  could  vote  In  unison  for 
the  same  candidate,  would  vote  for  a  pres- 
ervation of  State  and  individual  rights  and 
for  defeat  of  those  who  would  glorify  poli- 
ticians at  the  expense  of  the  private  citizen. 
I  think  those  arc  three  possibilities;  none 
of  them  are  very  easy  to  bring  about,  but 
all  of  them  are  possible.  Any  one  of  the 
three.  In  my  opinion,  will  rededlcate  Amer-. 
lea  to  the  faiths  of  Its  fathers.  I  sincerely! 
hcpe  we  shall  not  permit  devotion  to  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  In  America  to  cause 
us  to  fall  completely  victim  to  those  devoted 
to  the  Communist  line  In  Russia.  " 

Mr.  Jones.  Since  we  are  running  right 
close  to  our  lunch  hour  and  we  have  an- 
other very  fine  speaker,  I  think  we  will  bring 
this  session  to  a  close. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  Karl  again,  thanks 
very  much  for  being  here. 

An  announcement  or  two:  This  afternoon 
we  have  two  very  fine  speakers  on  the  pro- 
pram  that  will  have  something  to  say  that  I 
know  will  be  Interesting  and  Informative. 

First,  Mr.  Denham,  the  general  counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  who 
Is  now  more  of  a  controversial  figure  than 
he  has  been  In  the  past,  because  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  12. 

We  also  have  Senator  Brien  McMahon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  who  has  consented  to  talk  to 
us  In  a  closed  meeting  and  off  the  record  on 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy  and  defense. 

I  think  that  is  a  full  program  for  the 
afternoon,  and  tonight,  of  course,  is  our 
annual  dinner  at  which  Senator  Taft  will 
speak  on  the  subject.  Are  we  heading  toward 
financial  disaster? 


That  speech  will  be  broadcast  coast-to- 
coast     with     the     Columbia     Broadcasting 

System. 

The  last  count  Is  that  we  still  have  nearly 
300  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  hand,  and 
I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  an  evening  which 
you  will  all  enjoy.  So  please  don't  any- 
body try  to  catch  the  Congressional  today, 
and  stick  It  out  with  us. 

We  will  adjourn  for  luncheon  In  the  same 
room  we  met  yesterday. 

(Whereupon  at  12:20  p.  m.,  the  morning 
session  adjourned.) 


Equality  of  Treatment  an  Opportanity  in 
the  Anned  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  in 
appended  the  exteiwlve  text  of  a  text  arwl 
picturr  story  in  a  leading  national  maga- 
zine, Our  World,  of  June  1950,  entitled 
"United  State*  Armed  Force*.  IWO. "  It 
in  regrettable  that  the  picture*  cannot 
be  shown  here  and  It  l«  to  be  hoped  that 
Member*  will  take  occasion  to  review 
them  as  they  are  Just  as  important  as 
the  text.  The  story  is  the  culmination 
of  a  monumental  project  for  this  maga- 
zine, having  required  the  work  of  6  mem- 
bers of  Its  staff  working  around  the  clock 
for  294  man-days,  and  who  traveled  34.- 
500  miles  by  plane,  car,  jeep  and  foot 
and  shot  3,600  pictures  in  10  military 
installations. 

Such  a  story  and  the  pictures  accom- 
panying it  are  most  valuable  to  show  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  elim- 
inating segregation  in  the  armed  forces 
and  encouraging  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin  in  response  to 
the  Presidential  Executive  order  of  July 
6.  1948,  and  the  directive  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Johnson  of  April  6.  1949. 

I  introduced  House  Resolution  328 
seeking  an  investigation  of  this  whole  sit- 
uation by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee at  the  opening  of  this  session.  At 
that  time  I  said  "Certainly  our  consti- 
tutional democracy  cannot  tolerate  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  among  men 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  and  have  sworn  to  uphold  its  na- 
tional security  at  the  cost  of  their  very 
lives."  I  pointed  out.  too,  the  damage 
that  had  been  done  to  us  in  the  use  by 
Communist  propagandists  of  race  rela- 
tions policies,  particularly  in  our  armed 
forces. 

The  appended  article  shows  that  much 
progress  has  been  made,  but  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  made,  particularly  in 
the  Army  where  due  to  the  numbers  con- 
cerned and  other  conditions  progress  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  This  summation  of  the  whole 
situation  is  put  into  the  Record  in  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  as  a  progress  report  and 
also  to  show  the  area  in  which  further 
progresis  is  required.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  objectivity  and  contains  nu- 


merous facts  which  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  every  Member  concerned  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment. 

UNrrED  States  Armed  Foeces,  1950 — Equautt 
OF  Tezatment  and  Opportunitt  in  Armed 
Forces  Is  No  Hoax  but  a  Workims  Polict 
or  UNrrED  States 

The  Executive  order  of  President  Truman 
calling  for  "equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity for  aU  those  who  serve  In  our  country's 
defense"  works.  It  works  because  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson  has  made  It  clear 
to  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  that  with- 
in the  Immediate  future  he  Intends  to  ac- 
complish complete  Integration  of  Negroes 
into  all  of  oiu-  services.  It  works  because 
tens  of  thotisands  of  white  and  Negro  boys 
and  girls  In  all  branches  of  the  service — and 
from  all  sections  of  the  country — have  shown 
the  democratic  wUl  to  work.  eat.  sleep,  play, 
and  If  need  be,  fight  together  In  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Not  every  Intention  :f  the  Truman  order 
has  been  accompllsi.cu.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  has  only  had  an  "acceptable" 
Irian  since  January  HI  of  this  year.  Other 
branches  of  the  firmed  forces  have  been  at 
work  Implemenilng  Defense  Secretary  John- 
son's policy  less  than  a  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  imtll  every  all-Negro  unit  Is  com- 
pletely abolished  full  e<iualit)r  will  not  b«. 
achieved  But  the  dt^gree  of  opportunltjr, 
open  to  Negroee  in  (Air  armed  forces  today  la 
a  far  cry  from  iboM  dim  days  M  years  ho 
when  Negro  esvairymen  were  used  as  "oO- 
cers'  grcx^ms"  and  Negrft  sranum  war*  r*« 
strlcted  to  duty  as  mess  stewards, 

Plctorlally  this  story  U  limited  to  10  major 
defense  Installations  In  the  zone  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior (continental  United  Slates),  But  It 
gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  degree  of  Negro 
integration  In  all  otir  armed  forces.  It  Is 
limited  also  to  men  and  women  In  uniform. 
But  It  reflects  the  growing  favorable  treat- 
ment accorded  a  vast  army  (about  70.000)  of 
Negro  civilians  who  serve  under  the  flag  In 
United  States  and  overseas. 

Today  In  our  armed  forces  rctighly  100,000 
Negroes  are  In  uniform:  60.000  In  the  Army, 
25.000  In  the  Air  Force,  15,000  In  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  Many  of  these  troops  re- 
main engaged  In  service  units.  However, 
increasing  numbers  of  them  are  In  training 
in  tactical  units  for  combat  duty.  In  all 
armed-forces  schools  of  whatever  branch  of 
the  service — the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Marine  Corps — the  training  pro- 
gram Is  carried  on  with  no  separation  based 
on  race.  For  all  Negro  personnel  the  integra- 
tion program  spells  greater  freedom. 

ARMY'S  OLD  QUOTA  STSTElf  WHICH  ONC« 
STYMIED  INITIATIVE  IS  OFF — HOW  FAR  NEGROES 
GET  NOW  IS  tn"  TO  THEM 

The  Negro  soldier  stands  today  strictly 
upon  his  own  merits  so  far  as  promotion  and 
advancement  in  the  Army  are  concerned. 
How  far  he  can  go  no  longer  depends  on 
Army  quotas.  That  Is  borne  out  by  the 
Integration  policy.  And  to  understand  how 
sweeping  it  Is.  It  becomes  necessary  to  sum- 
marize the  Army  policy  on  the  use  of  Negro 
manpower,  announced  January  16. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  North  Caro- 
lina's Gordon  Gray,  reiterated  the  Truman 
order  of  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  made  Army  commanders  respon- 
sible for  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  the 
policies  by  all  personnel  under  their  com- 
mand. He  made  them  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  policies.  A  board  of  senior 
Army  officers  was  named  to  make  a  periodic 
review  of  the  utilization  of  Negro  manpower. 
Processing  of  raw  recruits,  training  In  Army 
schools,  eligibility  for  promotion  and  as- 
signment to  military  occupational  special- 
ties were  all  placed  on  an  Army-wide  non- 
segregated  basis.  Selection  and  assignment 
of  officers  was  also  freed  from  any  restric- 
tions based  on  rac3. 
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Tbeae  poUc!«*  can  and  have  had  far-reach- 
ln«  conasquencea  for  the  58.884  Negro  en- 
Uated  men  and  tb*  1J233  o(Bcen.  There  are 
•till  many  whtte  commandere  unwilling  or 
unable  to  carry  out  these  policies.  "Hiese  can 
only  delay  but  nerer  halt  the  trend  toward 
Integration. 

SHOVU)  WAa  rr.\rr  Towoaaow.  the  Nicao 
aounxm  »  ariNo  thajnid  to  bi  a?:ADT  to 
vrraro   ira  cocvriT— today,   wtcaois   a«« 

CaillWC  THDB  BXST  CHANOtS 

World  War  II  taught  us  a  lesecn.  Racial 
Intolerance  was  preventing  us  from  niaklng 
full  use  of  thU  country's  manpower.  Few 
Ne-^Toe*  were  u<ied  or  trained  In  combat  tac- 
Uci.  The  policy  has  changed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  to  make  full  use  of  all 
manpcwer  If  war  should  con:e.  Today,  more 
Negroes  than  ever  are  being  trained  In  all 
jjhases  of  modem  warfare.  They  are  In  com- 
munications, field,  and  mobile  artillery, 
learning  to  use  the  recolUess  75's.  driving 
lil-4rs  and  M-26's.  They're  learning  not 
only  how  to  loUow  but  also  how  to  lead  In 
combat  tactics 

With  white  boys,  many  Negro  youngsters 
at  Fort  3ennlng  are  grappling  with  the 
Army  s  paratroop  training  program.  As  pan 
of  the  iMX)ud  troopers,  they're  learning  the 
rigid  discipline,  flgLtlng  know-how,  and  the 
nigged  team  spirit  of  the  outfit.  A  para- 
tnxiper's  life  Is  no  bed  of  roses,  but  these 
boys  take  to  It  like  a  "chute  to  the  breeze. 
They  learn  how  to  fall,  how  to  put  on  their 
hameaa.  Por  4  weeks  they  learn  how  to  Jump 
from  a.  to  34.  to  230  feet,  before  they  make 
the  Ug  1.000-foot  Jump  from  a  flying  boxcar. 
They  are  In  fine  pnysical  shape,  dont  drink, 
aad  do  little  smoking, 

WHAT  AaZ  Tint  ISS'-tS  IN  THX  AiMT? — KOW  TAB 
CAJf  A  COMMAWlJlKC  CKNOUX  TAKi  XNTEQftA- 
TTCW   ON    A   POST  ' 

There  Is  siiU  a  wide  gap  between  Army 
policy  and  Army  performance.  Separate  In- 
fantry and  artiliery  battalions  of  Negro 
troops,  with  separ-'-ite  quarters  and  only  token 
Integration  of  Negro  and  white  officers,  re- 
main the  rule  at  many  Army  posts.  !n  aux- 
Uliry  units  integration  on  an  Individual 
level  has  begun.  And  It  Is  the  trend  begun 
In  these  auxiliaries  which  seems  certain  to 
establish  a  pattern  for  ail. 

Some  Army  c-jmmanders  have  time  and 
again  raised  the  o'.d  fears  that  mixing  the 
Nefro  and  whtte  soldiers  indiscriminately  In 
the  same  units  will  Impair  fighting  morale. 
Thry  have  claimed  that  Integration  of  so 
large  a  mass  of  Negroes  as  are  In  the  Army 
Is  more  difficult  thun  in  the  Navy  and  Air 
F-Tce  with  their  fewer  numbers.  These  are 
old  diidges  without  foundation  In  fact.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Air  Force  has  Integrated 
fully  26.000  Negro  airmen  on  an  Individual 
level  without  a  s'ngle  lerloua  Incident.  The 
reason  for  Air  Force  success  can  be  found  In 
Buch  blunt  and  forthright  comment  as  that 
made  by  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  Laurence  8. 
Kuier.  who  wn-te  every  officer  In  his  com- 
mand as  XoUcws:  "Selected  and  qualified 
Negro  officers  and  men  will  be  assigned  to 
duty  throughout  the  Air  Force  without  re- 
gard to  race.  •  •  •  Commanders  who 
c:xnnrt  cope  with  the  Integration  of  Negroea 
Into  formerly  white  uniu  or  activities  will 
have  no  place  in  the  ^ir  Force  structure." 

Within  the  month  alter  thu  story  Is  pub- 
lished the  Fahy  committee,  established  by 
President  Truman.  Is  expected  to  report  on 
the  execution  of  the  integration  policy.  The 
Arm  attitude  of  the  President,  hia  Secretary 
of  Dtfenac.  and  the  work  of  this  committee 
are  factors  which  face  recalcitrant  Army 
commanders  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  compfete  Integration.  Dynamic  pub- 
lic opinion  Inalde  (two  out  of  three  white 
•oldiers  do  not  oppose  integration  i  and  out- 
aide  also  faces  them  across  their  Uaglnot 
line  of  prejudice.  And  these  are  factors 
which  make  it  posalble  to  predict  that  within 


a  matter  of  months  (possibly  at  Fort  Lewis) 
ws  will  tJive  the  first  completely  racUUy 
mixed  battalion. 

KATT't  POUCT  or  nfTEOaATlON  TOCAT  CALLS  FOt 

rrrppiNc  up  wbgro  aBCHtnriNO 
In  comparison  with  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  there  are  fewer  Negroes  In  the  Navy 
( 15  (XX)  1 .  This  number  Is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  strength.  Traditionally  Negroes 
were  restricted  to  the  Navy  messmen's  divi- 
sion. Today.  8  years  after  this  ban  was  drop- 
ped, most  Ne<Troe8  (about  60  percent)  still  are 
stewards.  But  In  contrast  with  former  years, 
Negroes  now  hold  every  general -service  rating 
and  serve  on  every  type  of  ship. 

The  Narys  drastically  reduced  appropria- 
tion Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Ne- 
gro's nvmerlcally  unimportant  role  In  this 
service.  With  economy  demanded,  the  Navy 
pruned  out  Its  least  capable  men.  relegated 
much  of  Its  fleet  to  the  "mothball"  class,  and 
operated  Installations  with  minimum  crews. 
The  Navy  has  witnessed  a  trend  from  com- 
plete segregation  to  one  of  integration.  It 
began  6  years  before  the  Executive  order 
banned  discrimination. 

In  April  1942  the  Navy  announced  Its  ex- 
periment to  train  Negro  volunteers  as  sea- 
men. And  In  June  1942  It  followed  through 
by  opening  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion to  Negro  apprentice  seamen.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  150  of  these  trainees 
arrived  at  Hampton  Institute  for  advanced 
training  In  such  general -service  ratings  as 
machinist  mates,  electricians,  metalsmlths. 
cooks,  bakers,  and  carpenters  Subsequently, 
the  Seabees  division  (similar  to  the  Army's 
engineers)  was  opened  to  Negroes.  And  In 
November  1&43  the  Navy  began  tislng  Negro 
seamen  and  rated  men  aboard  ships. 

Today  Its  policies  for  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  are  fully  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Diefense,  Implementing  this 
policy.  It  has  stepped  up  recruiting  among 
Negroes  and  encouraged  college  students  to 
enroll  In  the  Naval  ROTC.  Also,  the  stew- 
ards branch  has  lost  Its  "for  minorities  only" 
label. 

Faced  with  unprecedented  orders  some 
ship  and  station  commanders  required  several 
reminders  before  they  adopted  the  equality 
proeram.  But  enlisted  men  e.ccepted  it  and 
there  were  no  incidents.  Tan  faces,  once 
the  symbol  of  the  Navy's  servant  caste,  now 
are  recognized  as  skilled  craftsmen  on  battle- 
wagons,  carriers,  and  subs. 

WILL    NAVT   COMMISSION    MORE    NEGBGES?  — 
ANSWER  IS      TES  ' 

Tod.'^y  Negroes  operate  cranes,  control  radar 
apparatus,  handle  electrical  and  clerical  Jobs 
aboard  such  aircraft  carriers  as  the  Roose- 
velt and  Midway  (the  Navy's  prldet.  In  the 
event  of  another  war  undersea  strategy  will 
figure  prominently.  And  In  increasingly 
Important  sub  and  antlsub  squadrons 
Negroes  serve  In  a  variety  of  general  service 
ratings.  TTielr  Job  well  done  also  extends  to 
battle  wagons,  destroyers,  and  auxiliary 
craft. 

Negro  ba.se  peijonnel  and  trainees  are  Just 
sailors  at  New  London.  Conn..  Norfolk,  and 
Great  Lakes  naval  establishments.  North- 
erners an'1  southerners  from  every  family 
background  are  buddies.  But  there  Is  a 
problem.  There  are  only  17  Negro  officers  in 
the  Navy  and  Naval  ROTC's  and  Annapolis 
will  hardly  produce  more  than  10  annually. 
This  problem  Is  being  tackled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equality  of  Treatment 
and  Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces,  but  as 
yet  no  solution  has  been  found. 

TBX     MAUNX*    HAD    NO    NIC80ES     BETORZ     1B4  3, 

BUT  TODAT   FOLLOW  NAVT   DaxCTIVts  IN  ATTI- 
TXTStt   TOWARD    NZCmOCS 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  takes  Its  orders 
from  the  Navy.  Its  policy  toward  Negroes 
does  not  always  follow  the  Navy  pattern. 
In  fact,  the  Marines  did  not  accept  Negroes 


In  their  ranks  until  1942  when  the  Corpe 
was  being  mobilized  to  a  strength  of  70.000. 
Yet  when  the  Marines  hit  the  shore  at  Bou- 
gainville in  1943.  Negroes  were  among  them. 
Later  they  fought  In  all  the  Marine  cam- 
paigns through  Okinawa. 

Today,  of  the  74.000  men  In  the  Marines, 
about  1.500  are  Negroes,  moat  of  them  In 
pay  grade  6.  the  next  to  lowest.  The  number 
of  them  In  pay  grade  1  is  Increasing,  mainly 
because  the  quota  system  In  the  Marines 
has  been  abolished.  Montford  Point,  once 
designated  as  "a  recruit  training  center  for 
Negro  Marines"  is  deserted  but  for  a  few 
guards  watching  United  States  Government 
property.  Now  Negro  Marines  do  their  boot 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  white  boys 
at  Parrls  Island.  S  C  .  and  San  Diego.  Calif. 
From  there  they  move  on  either  to  the  173 
square  miles  of  Camp  Lejeune  or,  depend- 
ing on  their  ability,  to  basic  schools  at 
Quantlco,  Va. 

As  the  east  coast  center  of  varied  Marine 
Corps  training  activity.  Camp  Lejeune  Is  ths 
home  of  the  famous  Second  Marine  Division 
and  the  Marine  Barracks.  Headquarters  and 
Service  Battalion.  In  which  are  some  SCO  Ne- 
groes. They  mess,  use  the  same  service 
clubs,  and  are  billeted  with  white  boys.  Camp 
facilities  Include  a  free  theater  (in  the 
Army  It  costs  24  cents) .  a  19-hole  golf  course 
and  the  use.  on  separate  days,  of  Marston 
Hall,  a  palatial  ballroom. 

Tlie  Marines  have  four  Reserve  Negro  ses- 
ond  lieutenants,  but  none  on  active  duty. 
But  the  way  Is  open,  if  they  can  qualify, 

WACS.  WAFS,  WAVES,  MARINES LESS  PtTBLlCIZED, 

Birr    VERY    IMPORTANT    IN   THEIR    OWN    RIGHTS 
ARK    SERVICES    WOMEN 

Negro  women  specialists  served  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  World  War  II.  En- 
listing when  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was 
founded  In  July  1942.  MaJ.  Charity  Adams 
commanded  a  Negro  WAC  unit  overseas. 
MaJ.  Harriet  West,  another  of  the  Army's 
Negro  pioneers,  was  chief  of  the  Planning 
Bureau  Control  Division  In  the  Army's  'Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Pacesetters  In  the 
Navy  were  Lt.  Harriet  Pickens  and  Ensign 
Frances  Wills.  There  were  no  Negro  WAFS 
or  women  Marines  during  the  war. 

Today  Negro  women  hold  responsible  Jobs 
In  all  branches  of  the  "service  within  the 
zone  of  the  Interior,  and  In  Europe  and 
Japan.  Capt.  Blanche  Scott  commands  the 
all-Negro  WAC  detachment  at  Fort  Dlx. 
Others  who  command  Negro  WAC  units  with 
strategic  Jobs  are  Lt.  Margaret  Barnes  at 
Madlgan  General  Hospital,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Lt.  Doris  Williamson  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

At  present  Negro  WACS  number  594.  Tliere 
are  200  WAFS.  Typical  of  these  Is  StaS  Sgt. 
Annie  Moore  at  Lackland  Air  Field  Base.  Tex. 
Flight  leader  of  127  white  and  Negro  WAFS. 
she  Is  a  member  of  the  permanent  party 
on  the  base.  Figures  on  the  number  of 
Negro  WA'VES  are  not  available.  An  estimate 
places  them  at  15.  There  are  only  two  Negro 
women  on  active  duty  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
After  training  at  Pairls  Island,  S.  C.  on  a 
completely  unsegregated  basis,  they  are  on 
assignment  at  National  Marine  Headquarters 
In  Washington. 

THE  AIR  rORCE  MAKES  NO  BONES  ABOtJT  WHAT  TT 
ME^NS  BT  INTEGRATION — NEGRO  BOYS  AKK 
BEING  TRAINED  IN  ALL  FTS  HIGHLY  TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

When  the  Negro  unit  at  Lockbourne  Air 
Base  was  decentralized  last  October,  many 
Negroes  had  their  misgivings.  The  "Race 
Base"  (as  Lockbourne  was  slanged)  had  oper- 
ated so  well  under  a  Negro  commander  that 
they  felt  It  was  a  crime  to  break  It  up.  Some 
were  convinced  that  Negro  pilots  would  be 
lost  In  the  diffusion,  be  grotuided  Vecause  of 
race,  and  would  lose  their  flying  pay.  Others 
saw  the  glory  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  scattered  to  the  winds. 
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Those  were  short-term  views;  In  many 
cases,  selfish.  The  Air  Force  proposals  pro- 
vided for  the  assignment  and  utilization  of 
Negro  personnel  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
ability.  All  references  to  race  were  to  be 
stopped.  Breaking  up  Lockbourne  was  only 
the  Initial  step  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
policy.  Soon  enougl  the  Air  Force  showed 
th."!  It  meant  business.  By  December  31, 
last  year — the  time  set  for  the  policy  to  be  In 
complete  operation — .he  scheme  had  worked 
far  beyond  expectations  without  the  least 
friction.  The  majority  of  Negro  air  officers 
with  whom  Our  World  talked  are  now  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  Air  Force  in  terms  of  a  long- 
range  plan.  A  few  still  "beef"  about  the 
high  percentage  of  grounding  among  Negro 
pilots. 

But  Investigations  In  Washington  Indicate 
to  Our  World  that  white  boys  have  suffered 
Just  as  much;  and  grounding,  in  most  in- 
stances, has  been  ordered  because  of  appro- 
priation cut-bacl^s  or  to  conform  with  age 
limitations. 

If  anyone  needs  confirmation  of  the  Air 
Force's  good  faith  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  program,  a  visit  to  Lackland  Air  Field 
Base,  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  will  do  it. 

Being  the  "gateway  to  the  Air  Force." 
Lackland,  more  than  any  other  base,  needs 
the  strictest  supervision  to  mold  Its  raw 
recruits,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Lawrence, 
the  commander,  has  set  down  the  strictest 
discipline  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Inte- 
gration plan.  If  any  "Jeep  "  has  racial  preju- 
dices when  he  enters  the  indoctrination  cen- 
ter, he  had  better  get  rid  of  them.  From  the 
time  he  hits  the  "Red  Arrow"  until  he  leaves 
the  base  at  "Grand  Central  Station,"  his  race 
Is  Incidental.  The  flight  chiefs,  who  prac- 
tically teach  them  everything  they  learn, 
are  carefully  screened.  And.  on  graduation. 
these  boys  receive  assignment  strictly  on 
ability. 

Officer  personnel,  too.  like  MaJ.  Lee  Ray- 
ford  and  Lt.  BUI  Kelly,  have  been  appointed 
here  strictly  because  of  their  ability. 

TOCrrHER,  "CHASING  ELECTRONS  '  OR  FLYING 
JET  PLANES.  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  BOYS  ARE 
BUILDING   A   GREATER  AIR  FORCE 

And  Lackland  Is  not  alone.  In  varying  de- 
grees Of  efficiency,  dependent  on  local  com- 
manders and  geographical  position,  the  Air 
Force's  nonsegregation  program  is  going  Into 
high  gear.  We  saw  Negro  youths  at  Keesler, 
In  Biloxl.  Miss.,  side  by  side  with  whites, 
studying  the  most  technical  elements  of  air 
traffic  control,  radar  net  defense,  and  com- 
munications. We  saw  Negro  officers  (many 
Of  them  ex-Nlnety-nlnth  men),  side  by  side 
with  white  boys  "chasing  electrons,"  sweat- 
ing through  calculus,  or  studying  the  super- 
sonic trainer.  We  saw  them  at  officers'  clubs, 
with  their  wives,  eating  at  the  same  tables. 
slumped  on  the  same  bars  as  white  officers 
and  their  wives.  We  saw  them  In  the  same 
EOQs.  In  the  same  toilets. 

At  Williams  Air  Field  Base  In  Arizona  the 
same  thing  happens.  There,  the  center  of 
the  jet-plane  command,  the  boys — black  and 
white — sleep,  eat,  and  live  "Jets."  To  them 
and  their  wives  the  all-important  project  Is 
Jet  planes.  Jet  engines,  and  their  perform- 
ance. Four  Negro  officers  are  flying  Instruc- 
tors here,  among  them  the  fabulous  "Mr. 
Death,"  Lt.  John  Whitehead. 

What  does  all  th:s  mean?  It  means  that 
the  A:r  Force  is  following  the  order  to  the 
letter  and  In  its  true  spirit.  In  fact,  giving 
the  lie  to  the  old  bromide  of  racial  Incom- 
patibility. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  THI  COLD  WAR  DEMANDS  COMPLETX 
INTEGR.\T10N  OF  NEGROES  IN  ALL  DEFENSX 
FORCES 

As  praiseworthy  as  are  the  moral  and  the 
ethical  grounds  for  giving  to  all  Ne^oes  full 
rights  in  our  armed  forces,  there  are  even 


graver  considerations  which  make  Integra- 
tion mandatory:  The  very  security  of  the 
Nation  Is  at  stake. 

The  cold  war  now  being  waged  against 
western  democracy  by  world  communism  Is 
making  wide  use  of  examples  of  antidemo- 
cratic treatment  of  Negroes  In  America  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  darker  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  The  allegiance  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  million  Is  weighing  in  the 
balance.  Segregation,  denial  of  opportunity 
to  Negro  Americans,  spells  tragedy  for  Amer- 
ica in  the  cold  war  of  Ideas.  America  cannot 
afford  anything  less  than  complete  Integra- 
tion In  her  armed  forces. 

If  the  "cold  war "  becomes  "hot '  then 
there  is  even  greater  reason  for  the  fullest 
utilization  of  all  available  Negro  man- 
power to  save  the  Nation. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  clear 
necessity  that  one  sees  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration through  its  Department  of  Defense 
move  into  high  gear  to  carry  out  its  program 
of  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
Negroes  in  the  armed  forces.  Much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  still  military  com- 
manders "overprejudiced  In  grade."  But  the 
race  is  against  time.  And  time  Is  short. 
United  States  armed  forces  In  1950  must 
march  forward  to  complete  Integration  for 
ail  of  America's  races. 


Warmed-Over  Biscuits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  attach  the  following  column  by 
Doris  Flceson,  ■which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  May  3.  The  column 
speaks  for  itself  in  its  careful  review  of 
the  absolute  clearance  of  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  by  the  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  a  clearance  now  being  dis- 
puted by  other  less  responsible  Repub- 
licans. 
Warmed-Ovxr  Biscrrrs — McCarthys  Famous 

List    or    Subversives    Compiled    by    GOP 

EIGHTIETH  Congress 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

His  fellow  Republicans  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  compiled  Senator  McC.\Rthy's  fa- 
mous list  of  subversives  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  1947-48. 

Various  committees  analyzed  It.  took  tes- 
timony on  it,  and  concluded  by  praising  the 
State  Department  and  its  security  officer. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  John  E.  Pearifoy, 
for  their  zeal.  Then  they  pigeonholed  It 
without  even  bothering  to  make  a  report. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  thus  stands  in 
the  grotesque  position  of  accusing  the  only 
Republican-controlled  Congress  in  20  years  of 
having  failed  to  do  its  duty  In  rooting  out 
communism. 

WHOLE    STORT    IN    DETAIL 

The  Tydings  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
will  momentarily  disclose  the  whole  story  In 
detail.    It  will  show  that^ 

Every  name  on  the  list  of  81  supposed 
Communist  sympathizers  handed  to  Senator 
Ttdincs  by  Senator  McCarthy  appears  on  the 
old  House  list. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Senator  McCar- 
thy of  the  81  tally  In  substance  In  every  in- 
stance  with  the  descriptions  given  In  the 


House  record  as  to  ages,  dates,  type  of  work. 
background,  etc.  In  some  Instances  Senator 
McCarthy  scarcely  bothered  to  change  the 
wording. 

As  the  subcommittee  reconstructs  the 
story,  the  original  list  was  put  together  by 
the  staff  of  House  Appropriations,  then  func- 
tioning under  the  Iron  hand  of  Representa- 
tive John  Taber,  of  New  York.  At  the  time 
President  Truman  had  not  Issued  his  loyalty 
orders  so  that  Mr.  Taber's  people  helped 
themEelves  freely  from  State  Department 
files. 

Of  files  the  Department  had  plenty.  It 
had  just  been  vastly  swollen  by  the  transfer 
of  many  war  agencies.  The  Investigators 
took  a  sampling  of  108  names  to  the  Hill  and 
Mr.  Peurlfoy  followed. 

Before  the  Eightieth  Congress  bit  the  dust 
House  Appropriations.  Expenditures,  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
all  had  a  whack  at  the  108  and  Security  Offi- 
cer Peurlfoy.  The  personal  Interest  taken  by 
Representative  Taber,  a  tough  customer, 
showed  in  the  fact  that  It  was  the  only  State 
Department  item  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
attention.  The  rest  he  entrusted  to  Repre- 
sentative Stefan,  of  Nebraska,  but  when  the 
list  was  at  Issue  Mr.  Taber  sat  In. 

B.^LL    handled    senate    JOB 

Senator  Ball  of  Minnesota,  then  Senator 
Tafts  principal  backstop  on  labor  policy, 
handled  It  for  Senate  Appropriations.  The 
Senators  not  only  cleared  the  State  Depart- 
ment but  never  leaked  the  fact  of  the  list. 

Representative  Chenoweth  of  Colorado 
headed  the  Expenditures  Subcommittee 
which  closed  Its  hearings  after  3  days  and 
voted  four  to  one  not  to  continue  with  the 
matter. 

The  final  sweeping  exculpation  came  from 
Representative  Jonkman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee,  who 
said  on  the  House  floor:  "I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  there  Is  one  department  In 
which  the  known  or  reasonably  suspected 
subversives.  Communists,  fellow-travelers, 
sympathizers,  and  persons  whose  services  are 
not  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  swept  out.  That  Is  the 
Department   of  State," 

Representative  Jonkman  modestly  took 
credit  for  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress for  his  happy  situation  with  a  few 
kind  words  thrown  In  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Peurlfoy. 

Then  came  Senator  McCartht.  The  Sen- 
ator has  bounded  lightly  from  205  fellow- 
travelers  to  57  card-carrying  Communists 
and  he  gave  the  Tydings  subcommittee  81 
names.  His  81  all  appear  on  the  old  House 
list  of  108  by  name  and  description. 

Actually  51  of  the  108  were  never  hired 
by  State.  It  Is  presumed  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy got  his  57  card-carriers  by  subtract- 
ing the  51  unhlred  from  108 — and,  of  course, 
making  a  rather  large  assumption  as  well. 

Of  the  57  who  were  hired,  only  40  remain 
with  the  Department.  They  have  been  found 
absolutely  loyal  after  investigation  and  re- 
investigation by  the  FBI  and  the  President's 
loyalty  boards. 

Representative  Kabsten,  Missouri  Demo- 
crat, hinted  at  the  above  in  his  blast  at 
Senator  McCarthy  for  his  attempt  through 
deceit  and  fraud  to  hoodwink  and  Inflame 
the  American  people. 

Some  polltlcos  are  slightly  more  tolerant. 
They  suggest  that  Senator  McCarthy  needed 
a  fiery  speech  for  a  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  and 
some  Republican  handed  him  these  warmed- 
over  biscuits.  Ambitious  but  little-noticed 
here,  he  then  found  the  attention  he  at- 
tracted was  Irresistible.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  stampeded  by  the  headlines.  Thus  say 
the  Democrats. 

The  Republicans  apparently  are  left  to 
moan:  "Say  It  ain't  so,  Jos." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RZPRlSE?rrATI\'i:S 

Thursdav.  May  4.  1950 

Mr  TALLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  its 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  Brannan  plan, 
as  evidenced  by  its  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  comic  book  technique  will 
be  used  to  explain  It  to  the  people.  This 
is  a  most  intriguing  development  Indeed. 
I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
B>:ree  that  there  could  be  no  more  ap- 
propriate medium  than  the  comic  car- 
toon for  depicting  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's so-called  farm  program.  Un- 
forluiiately.  the  humorous  aspects  will 
be  replaced  by  the  tragic  if  this  mon- 
strous proposal  to  regiment  the  farmers 
Is  foisted  upon  the  alreadj'  overburdened 
American  taxpayers. 


TuMtioa  of  Anaaitief  of  Retired  Fe<lenl 
Employees 


It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOCUIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7idav,  May  1.  1950 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.«sion  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  commu- 
nication written  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Richey: 
Statxmkwt  Relatu-k  to  Unjust  Taxation  or 

ANNumxs  or  Rttikzi)  PiDiaAL  Empudtets 

New  Orleans,  La  ,  March  1,  1950. 
Hon   RoBE«T  L.  DorcHTON, 

Cfiatrrnan.  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means, 

Washington,  D  C. 

RnKo«ABLE  Sik:  The  foIK)Wtnfr  ttatement 
•nd  plea  la  eubmltted  In  behalf  of  those 
Ffderal  employees  who.  when  retired,  had 
to  sever  their  connection  and  withdraw  mem- 
bership from  any  employee  organisratlon  In 
which  they  were  associated.  In  order  to  re- 
duce their  llvlnj?  expenses  to  the  level  of 
the  annuity  they  were  granted  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  Thla  group  of  retired  employees, 
having  no  connection  with  any  employee  or- 
ganization which  may  be  represented  before 
your  committee  In  support  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, will  have  no  representation  except 
this  statement,  submitted  by  their  repre- 
sentative wbo««  signature  Is  herelnaifter 
arttKcd. 

This  slatrment  Is  siibmltted  with  the  re- 
quest that  It  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
en  Ways  and  Means,  and  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  hearings  on  proposed  le^igla- 
tlon.  such  as  bill  H  R.  124.  which  Is  to 
clarify  section  18  of  the  Clvtl  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  relative  to  the  collection  of 
any  tax  on  the  annuity  paid  to  mired  Fed- 
eral cnaployees.  This  group  of  retired  em- 
ployees requests  favorable  acion  by  your 
committee  on  such  legislation,  and  early 
enactment  Into  law  by  the  CoMgrew  That 
our  rpquest  U  Just  is  showa  by  liie  following 
arguments. 


(a)  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (sec. 
18 1  provides  that  liie  annuity  of  retired  em- 
ployees bhall  nut.  "be  assignable  either  In 
law  or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution, 
levy  or  attachment,  garnishment,  or  otiier 
lep^al  process." 

The  warding  of  this  section  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
Retirement  Act,  Intended  that  the  retired 
employee  should  receive  the  full  value  and 
benefit  of  the  annuity,  without  any  reduc- 
tion by  "levy"  or  "other  legal  process."  The 
word  "levy"  as  defined  by  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  Is  "to  raise  or  collect, 
as  by  assessment,  execution  or  other  legal 
process:  to  execute  or  Impose  by  authority, 
as  to  levy  taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contribu- 
tion." Note  how  closely  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Retirement  Act  follows  the 
definition  of  the  word  "levy"  as  given  by  the 
dictionary,  and  that  this  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  meaning  of  words  states  that 
"levy"  means  to  collect  taxes  by  "levy,"  and 
the  Retirement  Act  exempts  the  annuity  from 
-levy." 

The  word  '"levy"  to  the  la3mian  means  to 
tax.  or  to  levy  a  tax.  and  to  date  there  has 
been  no  legal  Interpretation  as  to  the  mean- 
lug  of  the  word  "lev>-"  as  used  In  section  18 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Taxing 
the  annuities  Is  the  result  of  a  decision  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  agency  which 
collects  the  tax.  That  it  is  an  unjust  tax 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  legal  action 
can  be  taken,  under  the  law,  against  the 
annuity,  to  collect  any  unpaid  taxes.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  the  collection  of  a 
tax,  which  cannot  be  collected  by  a  legal 
process.  Is  an  Illegal  t;ix,  and  an  Illegal  col- 
lection. Bill  124  should  be  enacted  Into  law 
to  clarify  and  make  explicit  the  intent  of 
•ectlon  18  of  the  retirement  law,  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
Retirement  Act. 

(b)  The  Railroad  Employee  Retirement 
Act  provides  that  "No  annuity  payment 
shall  be  assignable  or  be  subject  to  any  tax 
or  garnishment,  attachment,  or  other  legal 
process  under  any  clrrumstances." 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  provides 
that  "None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  In 
this  act  shall  be  assignable,  either  In  law  or 
equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy  or 
attachment,  or  other  legal  process." 

The  only  material  difference  In  the  word- 
ing or  meaning  of  the  two  separate  acts,  is 
any  difference  there  may  be  In  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "levy"  and  the  word  "tax."  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary  defines 
the  word  "tax"  as.  "A  sum  Imposed  or  levied 
upon  the  members  of  a  society  to  defray 
Its  expanses:  a  charge  or  burden,  usually 
pecuniary,  laid  upon  persons  or  property." 
Note  that  the  word  "levied"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  "taxed"  or  "tax."  Com- 
parison of  the  two  sentences  quoted  from 
the  two  different  acts,  clearly  indicates  that 
the  two  words,  "levy"  and  "tax."  were  In- 
tended by  Congress  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
However,  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
the  annuity  of  a  retired  railroad  employee 
Is  not  taxed,  while  the  clvll-servlce  employee, 
under  a  ruling  of  the  Treastiry  Department, 
has  to  refund,  or  "kick  back,"  a  part  of  hi* 
annuity  In  an  unjust  tax. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an 
Interpretation  of  section  18  of  the  Retirement 
Act.  by  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
that  Office  advised  that  such  action  cculd 
only  t)e  taken  on  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  head  of  a  department.  When  the 
President  was  requested  to  obUiln  such  de- 
cision or  ln:eri)reiation.  the  request  w-«  re- 
ferred to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the 
agency  walch  collects  the  tax. 

When  a  retired  employee  protested  against 
the  collection  of  a  tax  on  his  annuity,  and 
made  payment  under  proteet,  he  was  advised 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Buri.';tu  that: 

"Conslderiitlon  was  given  to  the  question 
of  the  tuxubiUty  of  annuities  received  by  re- 


tired clvll-servlce  employees  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Income-tax  reg- 
ulations and  the  fact  was  established  that 
section  18  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
was  not  Intended  to  exempt  annuities  from 
Federal  Income  tax.  and  that  such  annultlea 
were  taxable  under  the  provisions  of  section 
22  (b)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  also  cited 
the  following  court  decisions  relatn-e  to  the 
collection  of  Income  taxes:  Disouke  v.  U.  S. 
(297  U.  S.  167);  Raymond  v.  Commissioner 
(114  F.  (2d)  140;  311  U.  S.  710);  Gillespie  v. 
Comm<5*tone^r  (128  F.  (2d)  140);  Nanne  f. 
Commissioner  (165  F.  (2d)  304). 

A  study  of  the  decisions  cited  shows  that 
section  18  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  or  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  word 
levy  as  used  therein,  was  In  no  way  a  part  of 
the  cases  decided;  hence  the  decisions  cited 
have  no  l)earlng  on  the  present  question. 

The  various  tax  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
under  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
operates.  Instructs  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  that,  "There  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid."  etc..  etc.  Note  the  word 
levied  as  used  In  the  tax  acts.  Instructs  the 
Commissioner  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax; 
then  note  that  section  18  of  the  retirement 
act  states  that  the  annuity  of  retired  Federal 
employees  Is  not  subject  to  levy.  Thus  to 
levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  the  annuities 
granted  to  Federal  employees,  retired  under 
the  retirement  act.  Is  in  violation  of  section 
18  of  that  act. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  collecting 
agency  that  a  test  could  be  made  and  an 
Interpretation  obtained,  by  a  retired  em- 
ployee refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  and  take  the 
case  through  the  Tax  Court,  and  to  the 
higher  courts.  The  retired  employee,  how- 
ever, has  neither  the  finances,  or  the  ex- 
pecUncy  of  life  to  institute  such  proceed- 
ings, and  can  only  seek  relief  through  the 
Congress. 

To  give  some  relief  from  their  present 
situation  the  retired  employees  request  that 
proposed  legislation,  such  as  H.  R.  124.  be 
reported  favorably  by  your  conunlttee,  and 
enacted  into  law  by  Congress. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  by  granting 
various  Increases  In  the  salary  of  employees 
still  In  active  service,  but  no  such  consid- 
eration has  been  given  the  retired  employee. 
These  aged  retired  employees,  physically  In- 
capacitated by  age  or  ailment  from  obtain- 
ing further  employment,  to  augment  their 
annuity,  seek  relief  through  your  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  by  enactment  Into  law 
bill  H.  R.  124.  or  similar  legislation. 

As  representing  the  herein  described  group 
of  retired  Federal  employees,  I  thank  you 
and  the  committee  for  your  kind  confldera- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

H    a.  RlCHXT. 


Runyon's  Last  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHlN'CTCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  M.'^GNUSON.  Mr.  Picsident,  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  Nation-wide 
cancer  drive  sponsored  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  I  participated  in  tho 
opening  ceremonies  of  this  national  cam- 
paign, at  which  time  I  presented  a  medal, 
the  Clement  Cleveland  Award,   to  the 
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distinguished  columnist.  Walter  Win- 
chell.  who  at  that  time  donated  on  behalf 
of  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund 
$250. OCO.  with  which  to  get  the*  drive 
under  way. 

There  appeared  in  the  April  22,  1950, 
issue  of  Collier's  magazine  an  article 
relative  to  the  fight  against  cancer, 
which  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to 
the  American  public.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Runyon  s  Last  Story — By  His 
Friends,"  was  written  by  Albert  Q  Maisel. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EtJNTONS  Last  Stokt — Bt  His  Friends 
(By  Albert  Q.  Maisel) 

A  few  weeks  before  Damon  Runyon  died 
of  cancer,  he  took  the  short  end  of  a  thou- 
sand-to-ten-dollar bet.  It  was  the  kind  of 
bet  you  could  get  only  on  Broadway,  where 
the  bookies  can  figure  the  odds,  even  on  life 
and  death,  more  accurately  than  any 
actuary. 

Runyon  bet  that  he  would  return  after 
his  death.  He  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
winning  that  wager.  "It's  Just,"  he 
shrugged,  "that  I  couldn't  resist  the  odds." 

Yet  Runyon.  the  gifted  writer  who  knew 
Broadway  and  the  race  tracks  and  the  prize 
rings  far  better  than  they  knew  themselves, 
has  come  back.  Today,  more  than  3  years 
after  the  ashes  of  his  wasted  body  were 
sprinkled  into  the  winter  wind  over  Man- 
hattan, he  Is  Influencing  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  know  him  and  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  whom  his  name  was  only  a  by- 
line beneath  which  they  knew  they  would 
find  a  terrific  stcry. 

Runyon's  last  story  Is  being  wTitten  by  all 
the  weird  and  wonderful  characters  who 
peopled  the  tales  he  wrote  while  cancer 
slowly  choked  him.  It's  a  magnificent  story 
of  a  strange  and  democratic  memorial 
erected  by  a  million  Joes  and  Janes,  touts 
and  chorus  girls,  crooks  and  con  men.  gen- 
erals and  Congressmen,  who  have  Jumped 
at  the  chance  to  buy  their  way  into  the  busi- 
ness of  l>elng  philanthropists. 

Like  much  of  Runyon's  fiction.  It  Is  full 
of  bad  guys  doing  good  things.  But  It  isn't 
fiction.  There  is  nothing  fictional  about 
3,000.000  tucks  in  cold,  hard  cash. 

It  Is  also  the  story  of  Runyon's  friends, 
the  worldly  wise  denizens  of  table  50  at  New 
York's  Stork  Club,  who  started  out  to  raise 
enough  money  to  endow  a  bed  In  Memorial 
Hospital  in  New  York  and  ended  up  In  the 
philanthropic  big  time,  teaching  new  tric'ss 
to  the  experts. 

The  plot,  like  every  Runyon  story,  has  a 
surprise  twist.  The  hep  characters  who 
touched  off  the  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  as 
a  sentimental  gesture  have  had  their  baby 
taken  away  from  them.  A  million  contrib- 
utors have  made  It  public  property  and  thus 
proved  what  Runyan  could  have  told  them 
from  the  start:  You  never  know  what  the 
people  will  do  except  that  its  always  better 
than  you  think. 

The  fund  got  Its  start  4  days  after  Run- 
yon died,  just  before  Christmas  in  1946, 
when  Walter  Winchell  grabbed  his  micro- 
phone to  begin  his  staccato  Sunday-night 
barrage  of  the  air  waves.  "It  seemed  like 
nothing  much  at  the  time."  Winchell  recalls. 
"For  more  than  a  year  1  had  watched  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends  dying.  In 
all  that  time  we  had  talked  of  everything 
but  death,  because  you  don't  talk  of  death 
with  a  man  whose  voice  has  been  choked  out 
of  him.  a  man  who  has  to  write  down  on 
slips  of  paper  every  word  he  wants  to  say. 
When  Damon  was  released  at  last  from  the 
pain  he  never  talked  about.  I  had  to  say 
something,  if  only  to  get  it  off  my  chest. 


"There  I  was,  with  the  mike  in  front  of 
me.  and  for  the  first  time  In  my  life  the 
words  came  hard.  But  what  I  did  say,  they 
told  me  afterward,  was  that  maylie  ether 
people  felt  the  way  I  did  about  the  thing 
that  had  killed  Dam.on,  that  maybe  they'd 
want  to  send  a  buck  or  so  and  take  a  share 
in  building  a  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  to 
fight  cancer. 

"I  didn't  have  the  slightest  Idea  how  much 
we  could  raise,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand, 
maybe  even  seventy-five  thousand  tops. 
But  that  wasn't  the  point.  It  was  just  one 
of  those  things  you  do  first,  then  reason 
about  afterward." 

When  Winchell  walked  out  of  the  studio 
that  night  in  Miami  and  began  his  usual 
tour  of  the  night  clubs,  people  sidled  up  to 
him  and  stuffed  money  Into  his  pockets. 
The  next  day.  at  Tropical  Park,  you  could 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  bookie,  getting  the 
kind  of  heavy  play  most  bookies  only  dream 
about.  In  restaurants  head  waiters,  famous 
for  Itching  palms,  slipped  him  $5  bills. 
Guys  on  the  rim  of  the  underworld — the 
shadowy  characters  straight  out  of  Run- 
yon's books — stopped  him  in  the  street  to 
say.  "Lay  this  C  note  on  the  cancer  deal." 

■Winchell.  pad  in  hand,  tried  to  be  business- 
like: "What  name  shall  I  put  this  contribu- 
tion under?" 

More  often  than  not  the  answer  followed 
the  line  of  one  gangland  figure  who  said, 
"Never  mind  me  name — Just  put  It  down  as 
from  "synonymous"." 

The  mail  came  In  baskets.  Three  days 
after  the  first  broadcast.  Winchell  got  a 
panic-stricken  call  from  his  secretary  in  New 
York.  "Help."  she  screamed.  "Im  drowning 
in  dollar  bills." 

Winchell.  by  then  was  deep  in  trouble 
himself.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
you  can't  Just  set  yourself  up  in  the  founda- 
tion business  by  making  an  announcement 
over  the  air.  There  were  technicalities  he 
had  never  heard  of  about  the  little  matter  of 
collecting  money  even  for  a  good  cause.  The 
postal  authorities  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  while  not  quite  ready  to  throw  the 
columnist  into  the  calaboose,  made  clear  that 
the  formalities  had  better  be  compiled  with 
In  a  hurry. 

Winchell  put  through  a  rush  call  to  lawyer 
Morris  Ernst.  "Get  us  a  charter.  Morris,"  he 
begged,  "'before  they  throw  me  Into  the  jug. 
But  don't  forget,  -ve  l.-ve  no  money  to 
spend.  Every  cent  we  collect  goes  to  cancer 
research.  So  shop  around  and  see  II  you 
can  get  a  charter  for  nothing." 

Soon  Winchell  made  another  discovery. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  officers  if  you  were 
going  to  have  a  foundation.  Again  the 
phones  buzzed.  Wmchell  called  Broadway 
columnist  Leonard  Lyons  to  ask  him  to  be 
vice  president.  Lyons  accepted.  Sports  col- 
umnist Dan  Parker,  Winchell  tagged  as  "El 
Presidente."  Parker  demurred.  "You  started 
this  thing."  Dan  said.  "You  be  the  president." 

"Oh,  no."  Winchell  replied.  '"I've  got  the 
money — I'll   be   the   treasurer." 

There  still  remained  the  problem  of  a  sec- 
retary. Here  Winchell  tagged  Leo  Llnderman. 
the  Lindy  of  Lindy's  Restaurant  on  Broad- 
way. "That,"  Waiter  explains,  "gave  us  a 
free  board  room  In  which  to  hold  meetings, 
with  free  board  guaranteed." 

The  Damon  Runyon  Fund  was  In  business, 
and  everybody  wanted  to  get  Into  the  act. 
For  a  time  Winchell  appointed  honorary 
directors  like  a  Kentucky  governor  appoint- 
ing colonels:  Arthur  Godfrey,  Milton  Berle. 
Gabriel  Heater.  Finally  he  Just  passed  out 
word  that  every  newspaperman  in  the  United 
States  was.  willy-nilly,  an  official  honorary 
director  of  the  fund,  their  rights  and  duties 
to  give  the  fund  plenty  of  publicity  and  to 
forward  all  contributions  without  taking 
anything  off  the  top  for  expenses.  This  was 
about  as  radical  a  departure  from  standard 
fund-raising  practices  as  can  be  imagined. 
Ill  cvi.r  3  years  of  operation,  with  the  first 


$3,000,000  funnelcd  through  the  banks  and 
out  into  the  research  laboratories,  the  fund 
has  spent  not  one  penny  for  overhead  or 
administration. 

Whenever  receipts  have  to  be  piinted.  Win- 
chell calls  Lyons  and  asks  him  to  get  some 
receipts.  When  letterheads  are  needed,  he 
calls  Parker  and  asks  for  letterheads.  When 
the  volunteer  secretaries  need  a  place  to  sit 
down,  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel  In  New  York 
is  spontaneously  moved  to  discover  that  it 
has  an  unrentable  suite.  Out  of  the  blue 
comes  a  volunteer  sign  painter  and  on  the 
door  go  the  words:  "Damon  Runyon  Memor- 
ial Fund." 

Tlie  fund  officers  have  applied  their  no- 
overhead  rule  as  rigorously  to  themselves  as 
to  all  others.  Winchell,  Lyons,  and  Parker, 
frequently  traipsing  around  the  country  to 
officiate  at  Runyon  Fund  benefits  or  take 
part  In  ceremonies  turning  over  money  to  a 
research  institution,  always  pay  their  own 
way.  Their  expenses  have  averaged  over 
$15,000  a  year. 

The  very  amateurishness  of  this  approach 
to  fund  raising  has  had  a  curious  effect. 
Since  the  three  officers  admitted  they  knew 
nothing  about  fund  raising,  everybody  else 
could  qualify  as  an  expert.  Suggestions,  of- 
fers, and  propositions  poured  in. 

ilEMORIAL  H.*NDICAPS  EOOST  FtJND 

Jerry  Brady,  of  Tropical  Park,  touched  off 
an  avalanche  of  contributions  from  the  rac- 
ing world  when  he  ran  the  first  Damon 
Runyon  Mem.orial  Handicap  early  in  1947. 
It  netted  the  fund  $5,000.  Other  tracks  fol- 
lowed. Suffolk  Downs  topped  Tropical  Park 
with  a  lO-grand  Runyon  Handicap,  which  It 
now  runs  annually.  Hollywood  Park  turned 
over  a  full  day's  receipts — about  $35,000. 
Churchill  Downs  runs  a  Memorial  Handicap 
and  tops  it  with  an  additional  $5,000  from 
the  gate  receipts  on  Derby  Day.  Chicago 
tracks  turned  over  $33,000.  All  in  all,  some 
38  tracks,  virtually  every  major  United  States 
racing  park,  have  worked  out  one  twist  or  an- 
other to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  Runyon 
Fund. 

Other  contributions  have  come  from 
sources  that  would  shock  the  staid  directors 
of  more  orthodox  philanthropies.  The  coin- 
machine  industry  dropped  a  $350,000  Jack- 
pot Into  the  fund.  Bugsy  Slegel,  who  left 
much  unfinished  business  when  he  was  shot 
to  deaih  3  years  ago  in  Beverly  Hills,  some- 
how had  tlie  foresight  to  slip  the  fund  an 
$8,000  check  only  a  few  days  before  his 
demise.  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza,  the  ex-king 
of  Fulton  Fish  Market,  sent  $250  from  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  where  he  was  serving  a  term. 
With  the  check  was  a  note  from  Lanza's 
lawyer,  apo'ogizing  for  the  meagerness  of  the 
offering.  "  "Socks'  would  be  glad  to  raise 
much  more,"  the  letter  said.  '"If  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged  for  him   to  circulate   more   freely." 

A  few  months  later  the  Sing  Sing  grape- 
vine brought  news  that  Lanza  himself  was 
suffering  from  cancer.  His  friends,  who  still 
ran  things  In  Lanza's  old  hunting  grounds, 
the  fish  market,  decided  to  tack  a  premature 
Lanza  memorial  onto  the  now  burgeoning 
Runyan  Memorial.  By  methods  best  not 
talked  al>out  they  rounded  up  a  bank  roll. 

It  would  have  been  simple  enough  to  put 
the  money  in  an  envelope  and  trust  it  to 
the  mails.  But  the  underworld  never  makes 
a  pay-off  that  way.  Late  one  night  Leonard 
Lyons  received  a  phone  call  and  a  voice  said. 
"Stay  put,  fella.     Ya  gettin'  some  visitors." 

Lyons  stayed  put.  Presently  in  walked 
three  gentlemen,  their  coat  collars  raised 
high,  their  hatbrims  pulled  way  down.  Each 
one  pulled  out  a  cigar  box  and  placed  It  en 
the  table.  Then  all  three  of  them  gumshoed 
away,  leaving  the  bug-eyed  columnist  to  dis- 
cover, inside  the  twxes,  6,000  greasy  dollars, 
smelling  strongly  of  fish. 

A   PTTBLICITY-SHT    STATESMAN 

Actually,  the  underworld  s  part  in  the  total 
fund  is  a  very  small  one,  far  overbalanced  by 
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contribution*  from  th«  other  end  of  tha 
•octal  scale.  One  of  the  earliest  large  con- 
tributions was  a  $5,000  check  from  a  dis- 
tinguished elder  statesman  A  scrawled  not* 
read  simply:  •Don't  advertise  this"  A  few 
months  later  Winchell  buttonholed  the 
donor  and  ar^ed  him  Into  a  release  of  his 
name  on  the  theory  that.  If  people  knew  that 
Bugsy  Slefrel  could  suppc^rt  the  Ranyon 
F^Wtf.  they  also  had  a  rtt^ht  to  know  It  was 
ap>prored  and  5upport<d  by  Bernard  Baruch. 

Another  smaM  cSieck  came  In.  pinned  to  a 
letter  which  read  "I  like  what  you  fellows 
are  doing  about  cancer.  Please  don  t  put 
thu  In  the  papers  and  don't  look  at  the 
amount  of  this  check.  It's  all  I  can  afford 
Irom  a  humble  soldier's  pay  " 

This  request  for  anonymity  was  honored 
until  Winchell  recently  presented  a  check 
f  ^r  ctmcer  research  at  Columbia  University. 
With  Columbia's  president  standing  along- 
side him  at  the  microphone,  he  then  read  the 
not*,  eadlng  with  the  algnattire,  "Dwight  D. 
W>enhow«r." 

Bataeen  tb*  noteworthy  contributors  of 
hlcb  and  low  tfifiM  stands  a  vast  army  that 
totals  nearly  1.000.000  Individuals — 
tnien.  housewives,  actors,  ranchers,  pen- 
sioners, and  children. 

A  private  stationed  In  the  Canal  Zone 
presented  probably  the  moat  heartbreaking 
donation  In  fund  history.  His  pay  had  been 
snafued  for  a  long  tim».  When  the  Army 
ftnally  came  through,  he  received  near;y 
tl.500  in  a  lump  sun.  He  bought  ten 
•  loo  money  order*,  every  last  one  made  out 
to  the  Runyon  fund.  His  letter  ended  with 
a  simple  poeiacr.pt;  "Hope  this  helps  you 
catch  that  cancer.     It  killed  my  wile." 

In  New  Yorks'  teeming  Bronx  some  7-year- 
clds  decided  to  help  by  putting  on  a  cellar 
Ehow  and  charging  2  cents  admission. 
Nelghborhi^xxl  adulu  contributed  pennies. 
After  a  few  weeks,  a  swarm  of  grimy  young- 
sters emerged  from  the  subway  and  entered 
the  fund  s  office  Each  toted  a  clinking  milk 
bottle  which  he  promptly  poured  out  on  the 
desk  The  p:;e  totaled  9.000  pennies.  In 
Warrenton.  Va  .  a  group  of  kids  from  the 
horsey  set  got  the  same  idea.  They  trotted 
tut  their  own  ponies  and  let  other  children 
ride  them  for  a  5-cent  contribution. 

At  least  a  dozen  individuals  have  converted 
the  fund  Into  their  own  memorials  bv  re- 
membering It  In  their  wills  with  sums  rang- 
ing from  a  few  dollars  to  many  th(  tisands. 
The  fund  also  Is  acquiring  property.  One 
woman  gave  It  a  share  In  an  Arizona  gold 
mine  The  father  of  a  16-year-old  cancer 
»ictlm  learned  only  through  Winchell  s  an- 
nouncement over  the  air  that  a  close  friend 
had  donated  the  major  share  In  a  hlgh-pro- 
ducUon  ell  well  to  the  fund  In  meraorv  of 
the  boy.  OUraan  John  Wrather  ttirned  over 
to  the  fund  the  renamed  Runyon-McGee  Well 
No.  1.  With  a  guar.inteed  Income  of  at  least 

•  100.000. 

Act<irs  and  nlcht-club  entertainers  have 
worked  out  Intrenlous  mnhods  of  shaking 
down  their  audiences  for  the  Runyon  Ptuid. 
Comedian  Joey  Adams,  for  example,  wroie  a 
book  and  proceeded  to  peddle  it  at  every  i>er- 
formance.  calmly  charging  »5  per  volume  jind 
turninj;  the  entire  proceeds  over  to  the  R.in- 
yon  Fund.     His  collections  total   well  ever 

•  10^  000. 

Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammersteln 
II  devised  a^iother  fund-raising  gimmick. 
With  ticket  scalpers  getting  $60  a  seat  for 
tickets  for  South  Pacific  they  arranged  to  al- 
lot i4  house  seau  for  every  performance  to 
the  Runyon  Fund.  These  tickets  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidders.  St.  Subber  and  Lem- 
uel Avers  followed  suit  with  their  show.  Kisa 
Me  Kate  To  dale,  this  has  netted  the  lund 
well  over  •CO.OOO. 

The  latest  innovation  In  Runyon  fund  riUs- 
tng.  one  that  promises  a  tremendou.s  si:m  for 
cancer  research,  was  suggested  in  a  letter  by 
tLe  wife  of  au  Army  coloucl. 


TiTrNc  rr  orr  on  ccortzT 

Winchell  tested  It  out  first  on  Arthur  God- 
frey before  a  recent  Sunday-night  broadcast. 
"Whatever  became  of  all  the  short  snorters 
we  used  to  collect  during  the  war?"  Walter 
asked  him. 

Godfrey  dug  out  his  wallet.  Burled  deep 
behind  old  auto  licenses  and  honorary  deputy 
sheriff  cards,  he  found  a  yard  or  so  of  plnncd- 
togcther  short-snorter  money.  He  displayed 
It.  then  began  to  rettirn  it  to  its  biding 
place. 

But  Winchell  was  too  quick  for  him.  He 
appropriated  the  short  snorter  and  10  min- 
utes later  was  screaming  the  story  on  the 
air.    ending:    "Send    me    a    million    please." 

For  days  vast  bundles  of  sciled  and  folded 
samples  of  every  kind  of  legal  tender  in  the 
world  c:une  through  the  malls. 

Another  inspiration  occurred  the  night 
fire  swept  Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  and  a  cancer 
laboratory  burned  to  the  ground.  A  mile 
away,  a  doctor  sat  In  his  car  watching  35 
years  of  his  lifework  go  up  In  flames.  Then, 
over  the  car's  radio,  car.ie  Winchell's  voice: 
"This  is  to  tell  Dr.  Little  up  In  Bar  Harbor. 
Maine,  that  the  Damon  Runyon  Fund  Is  mail- 
ing him  50  grand  tonight.  He  will  get  it 
In  the  morning." 

A  few  months  ago  Milton  Berle  reached 
right  through  the  television  cameras  to  shake 
down  all  America  for  the  fund  In  a  17-hour 
performance.  By  the  time  he  dropped  from 
exhaustion,  he  had  gone  through  76  cups  of 
coffee  and  collected  1400, OCO. 

Occasionally,  heels  have  tried  to  latch  onto 
the  growing  fame  of  the  fund.  One  of  the 
boldest  was  a  Midwest  fight  promoter  who 
called  Winchell  to  announce  that  he  was 
going  to  put  on  a  series  of  bouts  for  the  fund, 
Winchell  plugged  the  bouts  on  the  air.  and 
then  waited  for  the  check — which  didn't 
arrive. 

Alter  2  weeks  Walter  blew  his  top.  He 
learned  that  the  promoter  had  once  been  a 
partner  of  another  shady  figtn-e  whose  fame 
rests  upon  his  ability  to  get  arm-twisting 
Jobs  done  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
The  arm  twister  was  sent  for.  Winchell 
banged  the  table;  "Get  me  that  money  In  48 
hours. 

"And  If  I  don't  get  It,"  he  added,  "you 
can  tell  that  no-good  welsher  that  I'll  get  on 
the  radio  every  Sunday  night  until  every 
boxing  commission  In  the  country  has 
barred  him  from  the  fight  business." 

The  astounded  thug  backed  slowly  out  of 
their  restaurant  meetirig  place. 

Two  hours  later,  |5,800,  the  exact  amount 
due  the  fund,  was  quietly  slipped  Into  the 
columnists  pocket. 

PHONirS  GET  THt  BRVSH-OFF 

Occasionally  a  cancer  faker  touting  a  quack 
cure  tries  to  horn  In  on  the  good  will  that 
envelops  the  fund.  Winchell,  Lyons,  and 
Parker,  however,  have  learned  how  to  get  rid 
cf  these  phonies.  All  three,  recognizing  that 
their  forte  Is  lund  raising,  not  cancer  re- 
search, have  wisely  used  the  same  experts 
who  guide  the  allocation  of  grants  for  re- 
search for  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

E^-en  here  the  trio  has  followed  the  rule 
of  "not  one  cent  for  overhead  "  Forty  days 
after  the  fund  was  started  they  voted  their 
first  grant  of  $250,000  to  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
They  tied  only  one  string  onto  the  grant, 
that  the  society  would  provide  them,  free, 
with  an  exj^ert  adviser.  That  Is  how  they 
acquired  John  H.  Teeter,  who  makes  order 
out  cf  their  chaos,  yet  lets  them  run  as  wild 
as  they  want  to  whenever  they  get  an  idea 
for  raisins?  money. 

Teeter  and  other  fund  advisers  have  saved 
Winchell  and  his  pals  from  a  number  of 
boners.  Winchell,  for  example,  felt  that 
money  coming  from  the  48  States  thould 
go  back  to  all  of  them. 


But,  under  Teeter's  tutelage,  the  amateurs 
who  run  the  fund  discovered  that  you  can't 
parcel  out  the  money  on  a  simple  geographi- 
cal basU-  Some  States  Jui>t  don't  have  the 
scientists  and  the  laboratories  capable  of 
using  research  funds  to  full  effect.  So  Run- 
yon Memorial  money  goes  to  the  Institutions 
best  fitted  for  cancer  research. 

More  than  $2,500,000  has  already  gone 
to  colleges  and  hospitals  In  34  States. 

MORE   WORKERS  BEING  TSAINFO 

Frustrated  In  Its  orlj^lnal  scheme  for  geo- 
graphical distribution,  the  board  of  directors 
Is  still  trying  to  lick  this  problem,  really  the 
problem  of  a  lack  of  cancer  experts,  by 
pouring  more  than  $410,000  into  fellow- 
ships for  Individual  researchers  who  today 
work  In  the  big  cancer  centers  but  who  will 
eventually  move  out  to  fill  gaps  In  the  na- 
tional cancer  research  pattern. 

Although  experts  advise  the  amateurs  who 
direct  the  Runyon  Fimd.  the  final  decision 
on  spending  money  as  well  as  on  raising 
It  rests  with  the  directors.  Only  two  direc- 
tors' signatures  are  required  on  a  fund  check, 
but  never  has  any  decision  been  reached 
without  the  O.  K.  of  the  entire  board. 

When  the  Runyon  Memorial  first  began, 
many  an  old-line  fund  raider  and  scientist 
looked  askance  at  the  brash,  promotional- 
minded,  high -pressure  team.  Today,  many 
of  their  unorthodox  methods,  such  as  raising 
money  by  giving  away  a  house  and  lot,  have 
been  adopted  by  other  public-health  and 
research  foundations. 

Winchell  and  Lyons  and  Parker  have  not 
only  learned  from  the  experts,  they  have 
taught  them  as  well.  And  the  greatest  les- 
son they  have  taucrht  Is  that  the  people — all 
people — will  give  and  give  and  give  and  give 
II  given  half  a  chance. 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DEIEG.^TE   FROM    AL.^SK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVE3 

Thursday,  May  4.  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  remarks,  I  include  an. 
excellent  editorial  from  the  April  24  issue 
of  Trainman  News,  publication  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
The  editorial,  ■which  presents  so  convinc- 
ingly the  case  for  Alaska  statehood, 
follows  : 

Admit  Alaska  Now 

The  important  Alaska  statehood  bill  Is 
soon  to  come  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  we're  hoping  the  lawmakers  will 
lose  no  time  In  admitting  this  rich  and  stra- 
tegically vital  Territory  Into  the  Union. 

Since  a  statehood  plank  Is  embodied  In 
the  platforms  of  both  major  political  pi-.rtleS. 
there  cun  be  no  legitimate  reason  for  pro- 
tracted delay.  The  measure  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  some  time  ago. 

Although  many  BRT'ers  live  and  work  In 
Alaska  and  have  re{)eatedly  expre.'^sed  their 
desire  to  have  It  made  a  State,  our  Interest 
extends  beyond  the  membership. 

Alaska  has  earned  the  right  to  t.  place  In 
the  Union.  Its  population  and  resources  are 
adequate  to  support  State  governnent.  Its 
resotuxres.  In  fact,  and  population  cf  approx- 
imately 135.0C0,  are  greater  than  those  of 
nearly  half  of  the  States  st  the  time  they 
were  granted  statehood.  Some  which  were 
admitted  with  fewer  people  than  /laska  In- 
clude Delaware.  Georgia,  Rhode  Ish.nd,  Ten- 
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nessee.  Ohio.  Mississippi,  Illinois,  California, 
and  Missouri. 

The  United  States  has  received  wealth 
from  Alaska  amounting  to  400  times  the 
purchase  price  of  $7,200,000,  a  fabulously 
profitable  investment.  At  present  It  has  no 
public  debt.  Alaskans  are  subject  to  all  the 
taxes,  including  the  Income  tax,  but  have  no 
voice  In  how  the  money  Is  spent.  And 
wasn't  our  battle  for  freedom  baaed  on  the 
rallying  cry  that  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny"? 

Hecause  of  its  lack  of  participation  In  our 
national  programs,  Alaska  has  suffered  eco- 
nomically. Its  underdevelopment  is  glaring 
by  contrast  when  we  consider  that  only  54 
miles  away,  across  the  Bering  Straits,  the 
Soviets  are  pushing  the  limits  cf  agriculture, 
erecting  experiment  stations  every  100  miles, 
and  establishing  a  permanent  farm  popula- 
tion to  supjxDrt  a  new  industrial,  mining,  and 
military  development. 

This  latter  point  must  be  weighed  with 
considerations  of  self-preservation.  Today, 
when  every  national  act  of  our  Government 
has  Its  effect  on  the  cold  war.  It  would  seem 
strategically  and  psychologically  imperative 
that  Alaska  be  admitted  to  statehood  and  be 
afforded  the  defenses  necessary  from  such 
disquieting  potentialities. 

Gov.  Ernest  Gruening  recently  stated  that 
Alaska  today  Is  literally  defenseless;  it  could 
be  taken  In  a  few  hours  by  two  air-borne 
divisions,  which  could  overwhelm  the  meager 
garrison  of  8.000  men  stationed  there.  Fact 
is,  Alaska  was  the  only  portion  of  America 
Invaded  and  for  a  time  held  by  the  enemy  In 
the  last  war. 

Granting  of  statehood  would  demonstrate 
to  the  other  nations  cf  the  world  that  we 
practice  what  we  profess  about  self-deter- 
mination, self-government,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  the  democratic  process.  This  Is  of 
vital  importance  during  these  trying  days 
when  democracy  is  being  challenged  through- 
out the  world  by  totalitarian  propaganda. 

The  Importance  of  these  Issues  transcend 
narrow  party  lines.  The  Senators  should 
pass  the  measure  promptly. 


Statement  Submitted  in  Opposition  to 
H.  R.  7595,  "To  Protect  tlie  United 
States  A^amst  Certain  Un-American 
and  Subrersive  Actirities,**  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  of  California,  or  Any  Similar 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  31.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  my 
own  statement  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  op- 
position to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950 : 

Formal  Statement  bt  Represintativx  Ab- 
THUR  G  Klein,  of  New  York,  to  the  Com- 
MriTEE  ON  Un-American  AcnvmEs  in 
OpposmoN  TO  H,  R.  7595  o«  Ant  Simila* 
Legislation 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  eom- 
mlttee.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  7595, 
"to  protect  the  United  States  against  cer- 
tain un-American  and  subversive  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  on  the  grouflds 
that  the  bill  Is  too  vague,  its  criminal  sanc- 
tions too  harsh,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 


redundant,  that  every  good  purpose  which 
might  be  served  by  the  bill's  enactment  is 
better  served  by  existing  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action,  and  that  its  other  pur- 
poses are  themselves  dangerous  and  sub- 
versive of  American  democracy. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  mere 
introduction  of  this  legislation,  or  any  simi- 
lar legislation,  and  the  dignity  given  it  by 
formal  hearings,  is  an  abject  confession  of 
lack  of  faith  in  the  ideals  of  democratic  liv- 
ing, and  appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  effort 
to  introduce  totalitarian  xmiformlty  of  po- 
litical thinking  under  the  guise  of  making 
totalitarianism  unlawful. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spyonsor  of  this  bill 
is  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies,  which  is  a  meritorious  and 
desirable  purpose;  but  I  disagree  profoundly 
with  the  means. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  committee  that 
one  of  the  most  brutal  tenets  In  the  whole 
depressing  manual  of  revolutionary  com- 
munism is  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
This  does  violence  to  the  modern  concept  of 
ethics,  and  to  the  basic  premises  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  and  active  en- 
forcement of  such  legislation  would  weaken 
cur  democracy  and  destroy  that  which  all 
oi  us  seek  to  protect. 

With  some  change  in  language  but  with 
no  change  In  its  nature  and  ultimate  ends, 
this  is  the  measure  which  I  fought  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  I  fight  today,  and 
which  I  shall  continue  to  fight. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  my  opposition  to  all  legislation  of  this 
kind  springs  from  my  own  deep  faith  in  the 
strength  of  American  democracy,  and  not 
from  any  external  inCuence. 

1,  The  bill  is  redundant  and  unnecessary: 
Every  useful  and  desirable  purpose  that  could 
or  would  be  served  by  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  already  exists  in  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  explicit  powers 
bestowed  on  the  Chief  Executive  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Instituted  a  search  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  existing  law  to  prove 
this  measure  to  be  duplicative  and  re- 
dundant. I  was  startled  anew  to  discover 
with  what  minute  supervision  the  80  Con- 
gresses which  have  preceded  this  one  into 
history  have  acted  to  safeguard  the  sectirity, 
the  dignity,  and  the  sovereignty  of  this  Na- 
tion, without  violation  of  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  noble 
principles  of  representative  self-government 
by  majority  rule,  without  threat  to  the 
rights  of  dissident  minorities,  on  which  this 
great  Nation  has  flourished  and  endured 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In 
1776, 

We  found  that  scarcely  a  chapter  in  any 
title  of  the  code  was  without  some  measure 
of  national  protection.  We  found  that  every 
useful  purpose  which  might  be  accomplished 
by  H.  R.  7595  or  a  variation  of  it  is  being 
accomplished  under  present  law,  or  by  execu- 
tive action  under  explicit  powers. 

Because  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  notes 
which  resulted  from  this  search,  we  have 
reduced  the  catalog  of  sections  to  those  of 
major  Importance,  and  have  prepared  the 
notes  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  annexed  to 
thU  statement;  I  request  that  It  be  included 
as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

The  1946  edition  of  the  code  was  used. 
Even  in  synopsis  form,  the  resulting  citations 
from  titles  8,  18.  and  50  are  so  voluminous 
that  we  mentioned  some  titles  only  by  name 
and  number;  and  we  have  skimped  on  the 
appendix  to  title  50  and  the  supplements 
Issued  since  1946,  containing  enactments 
subsequent  to  the  general  edition. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  quickly  repealed  Sedition 
Act  of  1798  statutory  enactments  up  to  1»39 
had  studiously  refrained  from  entering  the 


field  of  thought  and  association;  beginning 
with  the  Hatch  Act  in  that  year  there  has 
been  a  regrettable  tendency  to  attempt  to 
emulate  the  Fascist  and  Communist  dicta- 
torships by  prescribing  "naughty  thoughts." 

The  instant  bill  represents,  perhaps,  the 
most  startling  innovation  in  that  field  ever 
seriously  considered  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee; and  I  trust  sincerely  that,  as  I  shaAl 
show,  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  bill  on 
other  comparable  legislation  will  prevail 
here. 

(See  appendix  for  recapitulation  of  cita- 
tions to  the  1946  United  States  Code,  and  for 
statement  by  Hon.  WlUiam  O'Dwyer,  mayor 
of  New  York  City,  in  1948.  In  opposition  to 
Mundt -Nixon  bill  in  80tb  Cong.) 

2.  The  bill  is  vague  and  woefully  lop- 
sided :  The  title  of  H.  R.  7595  instantly  raises 
questions  of  constitutionality  in  Its  vague- 
ness. 

A  careful  search  of  the  laws  fails  to  dis- 
close a  statutory  crime  of  subversion;  as 
codified,  the  subtitles  of  the  Smith  Act  re- 
fer to  subversive  activities  but  the  text  does 
not  refer  to  them  directly  in  the  category 
of  prohibited  acts  under  the  subtitles.  (See 
U.  S.  C.  18,  sees.  9  to  15,  inclusive.) 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible,  though 
difficult,  to  frame  an  objective  Jtidlcial  or 
legislative  definition  of  subversion  and  to 
make  specific  acts  definable  as  subversive 
illegal;  but  it  Is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  objective  definition  of  un-American- 
ism. 

Acts  highly  patriotic  to  one  good  citizen 
are  despicably  un-American  to  another. 
The  phrase  is,  and  must  he,  completely  sub- 
jective, as  a  matter  of  semantics.  It  can 
have  only  that  meaning  by  which  it  Is 
clothed  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

To  me,  for  example,  the  invasion  of  private 
beliefs  and  associations  and  the  imposition 
of  a  standard  of  political  and  economic  ortho- 
doxy, together  with  the  extremely  dangerous 
current  tendency  to  freeze  the  current  eco- 
nomic system  or  systems  into  statute,  are 
highly  un-American. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  equally 
good  faith,  the  very  opposite  is  true. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  in  America 
when  I  can  Impose  my  beliefs  on  another 
person,  or  another  person  can  Impose  hia 
beliefs  on  me,  by  force  of  law  or  arms. 

The  policy  statement  incorporated  in  H.  R. 
7595  under  the  heading,  "Necessity  for  Legis- 
lation," raises  the  same  issue  of  subjectlve- 
ness. 

There  is  no  factual  statement  in  this  pre- 
amble with  which  I  strongly  disagree,  and 
only  one  or  two  conclusions  of  opinion  In 
which  I  believe  the  validity  ot  the  logic  la 
dubious. 

What  I  disagree  with  violently  Is  the  thesla 
that  the  remedy  for  the  threat  lies  in  tm- 
democratlc  suppression  of  free  opinion  and 
the  imposition  of  drastic  criminal  sanctions 
to  enforce  that  suppression.  In  this  I  stand 
with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  other  great 
American  lawyers  and  Jurists  who  insisted  on 
the  capacity  of  truth  to  find  acceptanc3  in 
the  free  marketplace  of  ideas.  If  tills  is  a 
pragmatic  concept  of  political  teleology,  it  Is 
self-evident  that  the  genius  of  America  has 
been  pragmatic,  and  any  effort  to  bend  that 
genius  to  dogma  mtist  fall,  or  destroy  tb« 
genius  which  has  made  this  country  great. 

The  attempt  in  sections  3  and  3  to  defln* 
totalitarianism  only  in  terms  of  conuntuiism 
is  absurd  on  its  face. 

The  dogma  on  which  a  totalitarian  govem- 
njent  rests  is  unimportant  to  the  effect  on 
the  governed;  a  totalitarian  governmexA  may 
be  a  personal  dictatorship,  a  dictatcn-ship  by  a 
class,  or  by  a  caste,  or  by  a  clique,  or  Junta. 
Totalitarian  dictatorships  may  and  often  do 
repudiate  in  practice  the  principles  to  which 
they  subscribe  in  their  published  ideology. 
Perhaps  the  most  damning  indlctmcmt  of 
Communist  dictatorships  in  these  countries 
where  they  exist  is  their  brutal  perreralon  in 
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the  pr«etlc«  ct  «tatecr&ft  of  the  pni^ctples 
Xiity  publUh  to  the  vcr'.d. 

A«lde  iTom  the  phUcsophtcal  Inaccuracy  of 
these  aecUone,  they  quite  cbTitrusiy  open  the 
way  to  subjective  Interpretation  and  con- 
sequent abuses  and  injustices  It  would  be 
an  emctionai  and  intellecual  impossibility 
for  any  jrrcup  of  fillible  men  to  make  an 
objective  finding  cf  the  facts  and  the  law  un- 
der these  definition*. 

StmKarly.  the  attempt  tn  aectlon  4  to  de- 
fi-.f  \.  ac^s  what  may  be  only  thoughts  or 
utterances  Introduces  a  novel  principle  Into 
AflMrlcan  concepts  of  Justice  and  law. 

There  Is  a  sCron^  clash  between  succeeding 
•entences  at  this  section.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  secuoa  4(a)  the  act  declared  unlaw- 
ful u  anything  substantially  contributing 
to  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  "the  direction 
and  control  cf  which  Is  to  be  rested  In.  or 
exercised  by  or  under  the  domination  or  ccn- 
troi  of.  any  fcxelgn  government,  foreign 
CTBUilsatKm.  or  forel^  Individual." 

The  succeeding  sentence,  much  more  ra- 
ttonally.  gives  a  definition  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  in  terms  of  any  dictatorship  In 
which  there  la  no  practical  distinction  be- 
tween ♦he  single  dcmlnent  political  party 
and  there  U  forcible  suppression  of  all  op- 
poKltlcn  to  the  party. 

But  fcff  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  crime  the  section  attempts  to 
rtHflirr  Is  limited  only  to  an  effort  to  estab- 
UA  a  fcsrelgn-domlnated  dictatorship,  or 
extends  to  any  kind  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

Paragraphs  fb)  and  (c)  set  up  a  c?.tefor7 
of  crimes  In  which  the  principal  factor  Is 
knowledge  or  reason  to  believe 

Apparently  enforcement  of  these  fan-as- 
tic  proTlBlons  ts  to  lodge  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral;  btit  what  prooecutor.  what  court. 
wtet  jury,  can  look  Into  the  minds  and 
bWtfts  of  accused  and  cf  accuser  and  say 
what  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  lay 
there?  The  paralyrlng  fear  of  prosecution 
through  some  error  of  judgment  would  re- 
duce public  administration  to  an  IneJfettlve 
palsy  uf  Indecl-'ion. 

The  blai.d  disregard  of  existing  dictator- 
ships of  the  extreme  right  Is  not  flattering 
to  the  Intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the 
American    peo',<le 

It  ts  true  that  the  three  principal  and  ex- 
plosively expanding  totalitarian  govern- 
ments of  the  extreme  right — Hitler's  Ger- 
many. Mussolini's  Italy,  and  Hlrohlto's 
Japan — have  fallen:  there  still  exists  one 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  regime  de- 
liberately patterned  on  and  fostered  bv  the 
Italian  and  German  Fascist  dictatorship*, 
and  actively  and  expensively  propagandizing 
In  the  United  Stales  today. 

I  refer  now  to  Falangist  Spain.  In  which 
Dictator  Francii  maintains  a  government  no 
le»  absolute  than  Hitler's,  and  differing  In 
political  dc^ma  from  Hitler's  only  In  about 
the  same  desfree  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively as  MussolliiVs  corp<irBtive  state  dif- 
fered from  Hitlers  Narl  state 

There  are  a  number  of  personal  dlctntor- 
ahlpa  of  the  nature  of  total  government, 
but  resting  on  little  tn  the  way  of  party 
dt^>frma  or  Ideology  At  least  one  of  thiwe — 
that  of  Peron  In  Argentina— seems  tn  be 
♦•-•aded  In  the  direction  of  complete  totali- 
tarianism. Including  absolute  one-party  rule, 
active  foreign  propaganda  with  an  ultimate 
aim  of  Imperlallut  expansion  by  force,  cup- 
preaalon  ot  dissident  opinion  by  pollce-Htats 
methods,  and  abrogation  of  all  civil  rlghta. 
In  Argentina's  threat  to  the  contiguous  free 
republics  of  South  Amsrlca.  and  to  the  peac* 
and  harmony  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
th^re  appears  at  this  stage  to  be  no  real 
dilTercnce  t>etween  the  Russia  of  Stalin,  the 
Germany  ot  HlUer.  the  Italy  of  Mussolini, 
the  Japan  ct  Hlrohlto.  and  th«  Argentina  at 
Peron. 

Bxccpt  aa  ths  phrase,  "totalitarian  dicta- 
iorahtp,"  Is  all-embracing,  there  is  nothing 
In  this  bill   to  tndicau  any  recognition  of 


totalitarianism  except  that  of  militant  rev- 
oiutioiary   con-.n;ur. ism. 

3.  This  biU  U  class  legislation  of  a  pecu- 
harly  vicious  kind:  It  si;:gles  cut  for  oppro- 
brious sanctions  a  small  and  limited  class 
of  American  citizens,  and  condemns  them. 
not  by  judicial  process,  but  by  legislative  and 
administrative  fiat,  and  jwlth  minor  excep- 
tloni)  not  for  overt  acts  of  criminal  nature 
but  for  passive  association  and  lor  alleged 
thoughts  and  beliefs. 

4  This  bill  would  open  the  door  to  cruel 
distortion  and  abuse.  No  slncle  person  or 
administrative  body  should  ever,  in  a  nation 
calling  itself  democratic,  be  given  such  broad 
and  sweeping  powers  of  condemnation  over 
other  persons  as  would  be  bestowed  by  this 
bill  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Conuol 
Board 

This  bill  would  deliver  to  a  small  body  of 
men  cf  fallible  knowledge  and  decision  abso- 
lute power  over  the  thoughts  and  associations 
of  our  whole  population. 

There  Is  no  use  In  saying  that  such  power 
would  not  be  abused,  or  that  safeguards 
against  abuse  will  be  written  in. 

It  Is  legallstlcally  impossible  to  write  safe- 
guards which  will  prevent  abuse  of  such  vast 
and  dictatorial  pkiwer  of  destruction.  The 
definitions  In  the  bill  are  vague  and  sweeping, 
and  the  language  constitutes  an  Invitation 
to  the  Control  Board  to  exercise  Its  great 
powers  on  a  subjective  basis:  the  Board's 
answerability  to  the  courts  Is  less  than  per- 
fect, since  no  aggrieved  party  could  conceiv- 
ably recover  In  a  favorable  judgment  the 
g  icd  name  lost  by  the  original  administrative 
decision. 

Merely  to  carry  out  Its  defined  duties  the 
Board  would  require  an  army  of  investigators, 
with  a  constantly  widening  latitude  of  faulty 
and  subjective  judgments  in  each  descending 
echelon  cf  authority. 

5.  The  bin  Is  dangerous  and  subversive 
of  American  freedoms:  Such  legislation,  by 
whatever  name  It  may  be  called,  opens  the 
dotir  to  the  very  evils  it  seeks  to  guard 
against. 

By  proscribing  an  unpopular  political  and 
economic  dogma,  this  measure  would  intro- 
duce totalitarian  controls  of  thouj^ht  and 
association,  a  principle  deeply  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  to  American  traditions,  and 
to  the  best  that  has  been  written  by  our 
founding  fathers  and  political  leaders. 
Thorj.is  Jefferson  said: 
"Subject  opinion  to  coercion:  Whom  will 
you  make  your  Inquisitors?  Fallible  men; 
men  governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private 
as  well  as  public  reasons."  (From  Notes  on 
Virginia,  query  17.) 

6  There  Is.  and  by  definition  can  be.  no 
adequate  safeguard  In  the  bill  against  false 
accusation  of  groups  having  no  primary  po- 
litical significance:  While  I  cannot  coucelvs 
of  a  time  when  this  measure  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  Judicial  adjudication 
necessarily  takes  a  long  time;  and  In  the 
meanwhile,  with  no  recourse,  many  groups 
primarily  ethnic  or  religious  would  be  open 
to  false  accusation,  shame,  and  disgrace. 
Labor  unions  would  be  vulnerable. 

7.  The  penalties  provided  are  unduly 
harsh:  The  bill  abandons  principles  of  court 
procedure  and  le«islatlve  standards  which 
have  grown  up"  tlirough  centuries  of  slow 
evolvement  to  their  present  state,  which  Is 
yet  less  than  perfect. 

8.  This  Is  the  wrong  way  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life:  If  the  same  energy 
put  behind  this  bill  were  devoted  to  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  civll-rlghts  program, 
the  country  and  the  world  would  be  better 
served 

The  way  to  preserve  our  democracy  Is  to 
make  It  more  democratic,  not  leas  so. 

When  every  man  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
national  derivation,  creed,  or  status:  when 
every  man  is  equally  safe  from  assault,  dla- 
crlminaUon.  and  Illegal  action  by  law  otic- 


en:  when  every  man  Is  equally  free,  and 
freely  equal,  w^lthln  the  obvious  limitations 
of  his  own  natural  gifts;  when  eve  -y  man  Is 
Judged  on  his  own  worth,  and  net  by  any 
external  qualification,  then,  I  assur.'  you.  ths 
Communist  Party  will  wither  away  and  dis- 
appear. 

AH  revolutionary  parties,  regardless  o* 
their  Ideological  content,  thrive  oi  discon- 
tent. Insecurity,  discrimination,  and  fear. 

I  condemn  as  boldly  as  any  member  of  your 
ccminittee  the  chicanery,  the  deceit  the  dou- 
ble talk,  and  the  absolutism  of  revc  '.utloaary 
communism.  However,  the  whole  approach 
of  this  bill  to  the  very  real  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  problems  of  our  .otintry  Is 
negative. 

1  differ  from  the  author  of  this  measure  in 
believing  that  not  repression  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate prescription  but  redress  of  i;rlevauces 
Is  the  answer  to  the  discontent  on  which.  In 
th-^  black  depression  years,  the  Communist 
Party  gained  lu  greatest  memberslilp  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  while  revolu- 
tlo:iary  fascism  took  over  absolute  power  la 
Italy.  Japan.  Germany,  and  Spain. 

By  your  own  figures,  the  Commu;ilst  Party 
of  America  Is  today  in  a  parlous  ttate.     ItS/ 
mem*:crship  has  shrunk  to  a  sm;.ll  figure, 
about  cne-thlrtleth  of  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

A3  for  fellow  travelers.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  were  not  shaken  looes  by  the 
Hitler-S'.alln  alliance  In  1939  have  been 
Jarred  from  their  emotional  moor  ngs  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11. 

The  only  members  left  In  the  C:mmunlst 
Party  in  he  United  States  are  the  hard 
core  of  fanatics — those  to  whom  commu- 
nism Is  less  a  political  and  econonlc  pana- 
cea for  obvlcus  wrongs  than  a  religion  to 
which  they  cling  with  psychotic  lervor. 

This  legislation  would  create  i:iart>Ts  of 
the  true  Communists,  and  might  e  -en  arouse 
sympathy  among  many  people  hitherto  dis- 
gusted by  the  terrorism,  the  imperialist  ag- 
gression, and  the  blind  bigotry  of  commu- 
nism, both  as  a  world  movement  and  as  a 
personal  religion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  you  to  drop  this  bill  and  to 
devcte  the  resources  of  your  corimlttee  to 
ferreting  out  the  real  un-Amerlian  activi- 
ties which  are  on  every  side — tie  hooded 
terror  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Its  Imita- 
tors: the  Insecurity,  political  and  economic. 
of  our  Negro  citizens  In  every  Sta^•:  the  open 
advocacy  of  falanglsm  and  the  etistence  of 
Falangist  cells  under  one  name  or  another 
In  some  of  our  States,  e5peclally  vhere  there 
Is  a  Spanish-speaking  population  economic 
and  political  discrimination  against  many 
minority  groups,  whether  ethnic,  religious, 
economic,  or  political;  the  resurgence  of  pan- 
Germanism  In  the  United  States;  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  monopoly  enterprise  which 
Is  clutching;  at  the  throats  of  fre«'  and  open 
business  competition  of  small  units. 

You  have  a  vast  field  In  which  to  operate. 

It  Is  a  disservice  to  tiie  House  ind  to  the 
country  to  become  so  co^essed  with  one 
danger  that  you  fall  to  r.ee  other  txid  equally 
real  un-American  actlvlt'es. 

I  cannot  add  anything  to  my  opposition. 
1  am  against  the  bill,  section  by  section, 
line  by  line 

I  can.  however.  If  the  commltt««  will  per- 
mit, point  out  a  curious  l.iconslsteucy  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  |Mr.  Nixon ). 

On  page  A2129  of  the  Ap{>endlx  to  the  CoN- 
cacssioNAL  RicoRD  the  gentleman  :nserted  an 
editorial  In  opposition  to  a  proposal  made  In 
the  other  body  for  the  llcenslag  of  the 
motion-picture  Industry. 

The  gentleraans  position  on  the  censor- 
ship pr^jposal  almost  precisely  expresses  my 
own  views  on  the  bill  which  you  luive  under 
consideration. 

I  ask  permission  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  include  the.  remarks  of  ths 
gentleman  from  California    (Mr.  NnoM]   as 
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a  part  of  the  record  on  the  Instant  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  the  committee  take  into  con- 
sideration the  utter  lack  of  consistency  be- 
tween his  authorship  and  support  of  the 
Subversive  Control  Act  of  1950  and  his  strmg 
opposition  to  an  almost  Identical  proposal 
affecting  the  motion-picture  Industj^. 

"MOIZ  FzmOM.  CONTIOL 

"Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  of  California.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Wednesday.  March  23,  1950 
"Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  dangerous  proposals  which  has 
been  made  In  recent  years  la  the  suggestion 
that  a  Federal  bureau  should  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  licensing  the  motion-picture 
Industry.  Even  actors  and  actresses  would 
be  required  to  take  cut  licenses  with  the 
Government  before  they  could  appear  in  pic- 
tures. The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  to  Improve  the  standard  and  quality 
of  motion  pictures.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
It.  however,  can  be  not  only  censorship  of 
motion  plcttires  themselves  but  also  com- 
plete control  of  the  Individual  Uvea  of  those 
who  appear  In  and  produce  the  pictures. 

"But  the  greatest  threat  Inherent  In  this 
proposal  is  the  precedent  that  would  be  es- 
tablished. It  would  open  the  way  toward 
licensing  everybody  who  engages  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  "This.  In  the  final  analysis, 
gives  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
deny  a  license  to  anybody  whose  business 
standards  and  personal  behavior  It  does  not 
approve.  Right  now  we  should  be  giving 
more  thought  to  reducing  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  our  Indi- 
vidual lives  and  fortunes  rather  than  con- 
sidering proposals  to  Increase  that  power. 

"The  motion-picture  Industry  has  estab- 
lished Its  own  governing  body  to  enforce  a 
code  of  morals  and  ethics.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, the  Industry  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  moral  standards  of  the 
films  It  produces.  True,  under  this  self- 
regulation,  the  code  governs  only  the  jwoduc- 
tlons  themselves  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
private  lives  of  those  who  appear  In  the  pic- 
tures. But  I  see  no  more  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  Itself  up  as  the 
arbitrator  of  the  moral  conduct  of  Individ- 
uals in  the  motlon-plcttire  field  than  I  do  In 
any  other  field  of  private  employment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion here  absolutely. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  authorltarlsm  con- 
trols. 

I  am  opposed  to  them  In  the  movlng- 
plcture  Industry.  In  publishing.  In  politics. 
In  religion,  and  in  this  legislation. 

APPTNDrX    TO    FOKMVL    St.*tement    bt    Repei- 
srNTATni:  AFTHra  G.  Klein,  of  New  York, 

IN     OPPOSmON    to    the    StTBVEKSIVK     ACTHI- 

TiEs  Control  Act  or  1950 
cit.\ticn  to  the  uNrrxD  st.^tes  code,  i»4a 

EOmcN,    WITH    SUPPI.EMBNT 

I.    Title    18.    Criminal    Code    and    Criminal 
Procedure 

Part  I.  Crimes 

Chapter  1.  Offenses  against  the  existence 
of  government:  E^■ery  one  of  the  17  sections 
of  this  chapter  support  my  thesis  that  I*.  R. 
7595  Is  redundant  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  every  proper  and  desirable  end  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  its  enactment  Is 
better  accomplished  by  existing  law  or  ad- 
ministrative   action   under    explicit    powers. 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3,  codifying  statutes  go- 
ing hack  to  the  first  Congresses  under  the 
Constitution  following  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  Revolutionary  War,  define  and 
prescribe  punishments  for  treason  and  mis- 
prision of  treason.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Constitution  includes  a  restrictive  defi- 
nition of  ueason  to  guard  against  the  very 


kind  of  Indlacrlmlnata  acctisatkm  and  pro- 
scrlpUon  provided  for  in  this  biU;  this  Mil 
and  othov  of  similar  Intent  are,  by  defini- 
tion, evasions  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions by  creating  a  leaser  order  of  oflenaea 
tainted  with  treasonable  Intent.) 

Section  4  defines  and  prescribes  penalties 
for  inciting  rebellion  and  Insurrection.  (Sea 
also  tiUe  50.) 

Section  5  Interdicts  correspondence  with 
foreign  governments  and  their  agents  for 
all  purposes  except  that  of  redress  for  pri- 
vate wrongs,  in  language  mere  exact  than 
that  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  5  defines  and  penalizes  seditious 
conspiracy;  sections  6  and  7  prohibit  re- 
cruiting or  serving  in  armed  forces  opposing 
the  United  States. 

Sections  9  to  17,  inclusive,  codify  the 
sweeping  provisions,  prohibitions,  and  pen- 
alties with  very  great  delegations  of  power 
to  the  Attorney  General,  embraced  in  the 
act  of  June  28.  1940  (Allen  RegisUatlon  Act). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  a  similarity 
not  only  of  Intent  but  of  language  between 
these  sections  and  the  text  of  H.  R.  7595. 

Section  9  Is  one  of  several  having  sub- 
heads citing  subversive  activities,  but  with 
no  spjecific  reference  in  the  text.  The  sub- 
head reads:  "Subversive  activities;  under- 
mining loyalty,  discipline,  or  morale  of 
armed  forces."  The  text  Is  broad  and 
sweeping,  and  Is  not  confined  to  states  of 
war  or  emergency. 

Section  10  (same;  advocating  overthrow 
of  government  by  force)  la  equally  sweep- 
ing in  its  interdictions  of  seditious  activi- 
ties, while  section  11  makes  unlawful  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  sections. 

Section  12.  containing  the  broadest  grants 
of  power  as  to  search  and  selzture  ever 
granted  by  Congress  to  an  executive  agency 
In  peacetime,  is  now  covered  by  rule  41  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Prosecution  (q.  v.). 
See  also  note  under  this  section. 

Sections  14.  15.  16,  and  17  provide  for 
registration  of  a  large  category  of  organiza- 
tions, with  a  wide  grant  of  power  to  the  At- 
torney General,  In  language  paralleling  the 
bill  before  you. 

Since  these  sections  are  now  undergoing 
their  greatest  court  test  I  refrain  from  any 
comment  beyond  their  citation  as  complete 
and  adequate  protection  against  any  dangers 
of  sedition  or  of  seditious  conspiracy,  from 
within  or  from  foreign  sources,  against  our 
country.  In  peace  or  in  war,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  provisions  which  I 
shall  cite  specifically  or  by  reference. 

Chapter  2.  Offenses  against  neutrality: 
The  19  sections  of  this  chapter  act  to  guard 
this  Nation  against  unintended  involvement 
with  foreign  quarrels,  and  provide  punish- 
ment for  Individuals  commltlng  acts  danger- 
ous to  amicable  relations  with  other  powers. 
Chapter  3.  Offenses  against  elective  fran- 
chise and  civil  rights  of  citizens:  Not  only 
do  sections  51.  52.  53a,  54,  55.  56,  57.  58.  and 
59  offer  specific  protection  against  the  In- 
ternal imposition  of  totalitarianism;  the 
principle  on  which  these  sections  are  founded 
clashes  headlong  with  the  indiscriminate 
grant  of  power  in  H.  R.  7595.  Additionally, 
this  chapter  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  2,  1939  (Hatch  Pernicious 
Political  Activities  Act),  of  which  section  611 
reads: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whose  compensation,  or 
any  part  thereof,  is  paid  from  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  have  membership  In  any  political 
party  or  organization  which  advocates  ths 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  government 
In  the  United  States. 

"2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  position  or   office  held  by  him.  and 


thereafter  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  any  act  of  Congress  for  such  poaltloa  or 
olBoe  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  such  person." 

Chapter  4.  Offenses  against  <:^>eratlon  of 
Ctovo'nment :  Every  section  in  this  long  chap- 
ter relates  directly,  or  can  t)e  made  to  relate 
without  any  wrenching  of  the  plain  intent  ot 
the  law.  to  the  national  security  and  to  that 
stability  and  freedom  needed  by  a  democratic 
and  representative  government  against  ths 
overreaching  power  of  unscrupulous  Indi- 
viduals or  conspiratorial  groups. 

All  sections  are  cited  by  reference;  but 
some  sections  are  necessarily  mar*  specULe 
and  relevant  than  others. 

Sections  71  to  87.  Inclusive,  are  concerned 
with  defining  and  prohibiting  false  person- 
ation of  United  States  agents  and  officials  or 
private  persons  In  negotiations  with  Gov- 
ernment and  fraudulent  conversion  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  or  property. 

Section  88  is  a  general  provision  against 
conspiracy  so  all-embracing  as  to  demand 
full  quotation :  "If  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire either  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  ptirpose, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do  any 
act  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy, 
each  of  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  yiO.OOO,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

Section  89  prohibits  and  penalizes  threats 
against  the  President;  section  91  prohibits 
and  penalizes  bribery  of  a  United  States  offi- 
cer. 

Sections  94  to  98  contain  detailed  defini- 
tions and  penalties  for  offenses  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  Army.  Navy,  national  defense 
establishments  and  Its  reservations  and 
plants,  and  international  relationships. 

Sections  following  close  on  this  cover  the 
counterfeiting  of  Government  documents, 
passes,  etc.,  interference  with  communica- 
tions, etc. 

Chapter  5.  Offenses  relating  to  official  du- 
ties: it  is  nattiral  that  the  provisions  of  thl» 
chapter  should  be  chiefly  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  probity  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government. 
Section  171  is  so  phrased,  however,  as  to  ba 
of  dte«ct  Interest  in  connection  with  current 
discussions  cf  employees  who  are^securlty 
risks  because  of  personal  habits. 

The  section  makes  vinlawful  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  or  attempted  act  of  extor- 
tion. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  eonsld'* 
eration  of  an  amendment  to  extend  this  sec^ 
tion  to  acts  or  attempts  at  acts  of  extortion 
by  other  than  officers  or  employees  and  di- 
rected toward  officers  or  employees,  by  a  com* 
mittee  having  proper  jurisdiction,  would  ba 
of  greater  service  than  any  effort  at  Inva- 
sion of  private  rights  of  views  and  affiliation. 
Chapter  6.  Offenses  against  public  Justice: 
The  recitation  of  the  section  titles  of  this 
chapter  is  a  recitation  of  specific  and  detailed 
definitions  of  prohibited  acts,  with  penalties, 
tending  to  interfere  with  public  Justice,  and 
Includes  forgeries,  destruction  or  conceal- 
ment of  records,  perjury  and  subordination 
of  perjury,  bribery  and  other  offenses,  all  of 
which  further  safeguard  the  peace  and  sectir- 
Ity  of  the  United  States  against  acts  against 
public  security  and  Interest. 

Chapter  9.  Offenses  against  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  While  less  directly  rele- 
vant to  internal  and  external  security  than 
other  chapters  cited,  these  sections  have  a 
real  usefulness  In  protection  of  peaceful 
commercial  interceurse. 

It  Is  especially  to  be  noted  that.  In  the 
criminal  code,  this  is  the  entire  statutory 
recognition  of  the  private  economy,  and  that 
the  laws  are  designed  to  preserve  a  free  com- 
petitive economy  without  attempting  to 
freeae  into  Immobility  against  future  devel- 
opment any  specific  stage  of  the  economy. 
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n.  TlUe  50.  War 

S.  Allen  fnemles: 
21.  Rc«trAlnt.  r»srulatJcn.  and 
ral:  TtiU  go««  back  to  an  act  of  J\i\y  0. 
ttM.  and  ha^  guarded  this  country  a^r^nxt 
boctl1«  actlTiuca  of  alm»  owing  alleglsnc* 
to  any  en*my  power  rrrj  effectlreir  Bec- 
ticna  23.  2S.  and  34  sr.ve  detailed  Instruct  jon» 
ar.d  deCnmont  erf  pc  wer». 

Chapter  4  Bsplonasre  The  11  tectJons  of 
thU  c^!apter  are  all  deroted  to  prx->tectlon  of 
the  national  aecurlTy  against  esplonace  and 
•edition,  by  ^>eclflc  dellnltlcns  of  prchtMted 
acta  or  of  entluea  and  place*  It  h.is  long 
been  my  belief  li:at  a  proper  d-Jtr  cf  the  Ccn- 
graaa  !•  to  r— ramtnr  this  chapter,  partlcu* 
tarty  — cmoM  SI.  83.  S3.  34.  to  determine 
If  tb*  accttona  abould  be  «trengther.ed  and 
hroadeoed.  proper  Jtiriadictlon  lies  obviously 
In  the  I— peetlte  ccmmltteea  of  lawyers — 
tbe  Oominltte—  on  the  Judiciary  of  Roi»e 
•nd  Senate.  Far  my  pert  I  hare  no  prejud:;- 
UMmt  iBeept  thet  the  eectkma  dted  obrlotnay 
cMr  BO  apedfic  prchlbttkm  against  actlTl- 
Use  tn  peerrTtmr  which  In  war  arc  prohibited 
anci  be«TlIy  penalized.  Even  In  this  regard 
tt  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  most  such  ac- 
tlTtuca  can  be  kept  under  reasimable  con- 
ttxA  ttaroQgh  the  Inrocatl^n  of  appropriate 
tttilliiin  of  otLer  titles  or  by  admlnlatratlve 
itttf  educational  methoda.    See  also  chapter 

Chapter  4A.  Photographing,  sketching. 
Mapping,  ekc  defenaire  installations:  The 
powers  bestowed  on  the  Xzecutlve  by  this 
chapter,  and  the  all -embracing  langxiage  of 
KneuUvc  Order  8S81.  offer  substantial  safe- 
guards against  peacetime  espionage. 

OMiptcr  5.  Anenala.  atatorlas,  etc.:  Sec- 
tloas  M  and  57  i^onde  speclflc  safesruards 
aaralnst  Internal  aahotage  by  Govemment 
employees. 

Chapter  6  WUlftil  deatructson.  etc..  of  war 
«r  Mttonsl -defease  mauvtal:  The  six  sec- 
Uoae  of  this  chapter  offer  adequate  legal  de- 
fense against  any  aabciage  (^Mratlon,  in  war 
or  in  peace,  by  any  pe.-aoa,  alien  or  citizen, 
Fsdetal  swi>>ojeii  or  not.  without  Invading 
beiiefa. 

Chapter  8  Explcelvea,  etc.:  By  its  licensing 
proTlatons  and  fr^ntbttory  lanj^ai^e,  this 
Chapter  guards  against  unauthorized  manu- 
facture cf  explosives  of  any  kind.  In  war  or 
In  peace 

Chapter  13.  Vessels  in  territorial  water, 
•te.:  Again,  with  minute  detail,  ana  In  lan- 
guage ao  broad  It  can  be  extended  to  any  type 
of  machine  far  tranapcrtation,  in  war  or  In 
peace,  the  £xecu::ve  Is  authorized  to  take 
•Murtty  n>e&5ure^ 

Chanter  13  lasurrectloru:  Although  most 
of  the  34  sections  of  this  chapter  were  en- 
acted during  the  ClvU  War.  the  language  is 
broad  enough  to  meet  any  concetv.a>le  situa- 
tion of  Internal  disorder. 

Ti:le  50    War 

The  appendix,  although  merely  a  com- 
pilation of  laws  and  executire  orders  of 
•peciaed  terminal  date,  applicable  only  to 
periods  of  open  *ar  or  ensicieU  fur  a  speci^c 
purpoee  during  that  p>en^.  offers  ample  U- 
luijtratiou  of  the  ease  and  swiftne&s  wiUi 
which  a  democratic  nation,  without  aban- 
doning Its  freedoms  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary f  T  the  compleuoii  of  its  war  tajik,  can 
act  to  meet  an  emergency  The  Trading 
WiUi  the  Enemy  Acu,  although  Included  la 
the  appendix,  stand  as  perm.aneot  statutes 
av^able  at  all  time*  for  economic  reprisal 
•gaiiist  enemy  nations  or  allies. 

Ill    Tt  It   8.   Aliens  and   Nationality 

Chapter  6.  Immigration  (et  seq  )  ;  .Aside 
from  the  broad  and  general  powers  over  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  aliens 
granted  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  section  137  spells  out 
spectfled  categories  of  excludable  aliens  on 
piolitieal  grounds:  sectK>n  157  provides  for  de- 
portation of  aliens  conricted  of  specified  war- 


time offenses:  secUons  1S3.  166.  107.  171  guard 
against  landing  of  excludable  seamen,  iiee 
also  title  8.  Cod^  of  Federal  Regulations.  IMrf. 
part  175.  sections  53-63.  37. 

Chapter  10.  Allen  reglstraUon:  This  chap- 
ter embraces  the  proTlalons  of  the  Allen  Reg- 
istraUon  Act  of  ISKO.  Drawn  with  the  active 
partlclpauon  of  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed mr:r.ber3  of  your  own  committee,  this 
chapter  and  the  succeeding  chapter  have 
stopped  every  conceivable  loophole  through 
which  alien  disaffection  mlihi  be  spread.  It 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  these  statutes  have 
been  termed  too  rigorous  for  a  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  that  they  are  confined  to 
overt  actions. 

Chapter  11.  Nationality:  The  many  sec- 
tions of  this  Important  enactment,  embrac- 
ing all  provisions  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  to«;ether  with  unrepealed  prior  statutes, 
act  as  a  whole  to  guard  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  against  subversion  of  aliens 
and  of  citizens  and  to  penalize  disloyalty  by 
loss  of  dtlaenshlp.  Again,  the  punitive  and 
prohibitory  language  is  directed  against  acta, 
or  the  failure  to  perform  specified  acts.  Cer- 
tain sections  do,  however,  stand  out  when 
evaluated  as;ainrt  the  Instant  bill. 

Section  705  specifically  denies  the  right  of 
citizenship  (naturalisation)  to  Individuals 
advocating  overthrow  of  government  by  force 
and  violence  or  the  unlawful  damage  and  de- 
struction of  property  In  sweeping  language. 

Section  706  der.les  naturallaation  to  de- 
serters or  draft  evacers. 

Section  801  prescribes  loss  of  citizenship 
as  a  pwnalty  for  taking  any  oath  of  loyalty 
conflicting  with  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Section  746  contains  a  long  list  cf  penal 
provi&lons  for  offenses  against  the  chapter. 
all  of  which  are  safeguards  against  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  of  citizenship. 

The  powers  already  possessed  by  the  Presl- 
doit  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conuol 
the  extension  of  passport  privileges  for  cltl- 
aens  of  the  United  States  engaged  In  foreign 
travel  approach  the  absolute,  in  language 
much  more  parliamentary  than  the  direct 
and  limiting  provisions  of  this  bill.  If  called 
to  testify,  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  or  the 
chief  control  offlcer  would  ccnarm  my  belief 
that  existing  law  Ls  broader  and  more  useful 
than  the  nairow  clause  of  H.  R.  7595. 

There  are  other  provisions,  notably  In 
tl'les  10,  14,  and  34,  and  In  enactments  sub- 
sequent to  the  1946  edition  of  the  code. 
which  act  to  safeg\:ard  the  national  security 
In  peace  and  In  war;  but  no  gcod  purpose 
would  be  served  by  continuing  what  can  be, 
In  such  brief  compass,  only  a  catalog  of  laws 
and  Executive  orders. 

It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  sections 
speclflcally  cited  and  those  cited  by  refer- 
ence only  make  my  point,  almost  to  Intel- 
lectual suffocation,  that  every  useful  end 
which  might  be  accomplished  by  enactment 
of  the  Subversive  Control  Act  Is  better  ac- 
complished by  existing  law.  or  by  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  existing  law 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  sjjeclflc  lacS. 

Nothing  In  history  or  in  the  present 
strained  international  situation;  nothing  in 
the  precarious  domestic  political  economy 
with  its  unending  threat  of  depression  or  of 
inflation,  or  of  unemployment  or  of  sur- 
feit; nothing  In  all  the  ideological  assaults 
which  are  being  or  may  be  made  on  our  ac- 
custome.i  modes  of  living  and  doing  busi- 
ness, nothing,  I  repeat,  can  conceivably  ex- 
cose  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  seeks 
to  peer  Into  a  citizen's  mind  and  say  that 
what  is  found  there  Is  unorthodox  and  heret- 
ical and  must  be  proscribed  by  severe  crim- 
inal and  economic  sanctions. 

Such  a  law.  In  the  words  of  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Nixow] 
author  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
"would  open  the  way  toward  licensing  every- 
body " 

Section  4  it)  at  Nixon  bill  Included  In 
H  R  47aJ:   As  a  final  citation  I  wish  to  draw 


attention  to  the  fact  that  section  4  (t). 
which  extends  the  statutory  limitation  on 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  section  4.  is 
substanUally  Included  in  H.  R.  4703  (by  Mr. 
BaTSON  of  South  Carolina ) .  Introduced  on 
May  16.  1949.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  passed  by  the  House 
on  March  15.  1930,  by  a  vote  of  368  to  2; 
placed  on  Senate  Calendar  March  16. 

I  quote  verbatim  from  the  digest  of  the  bill 
fumlsh'-d  by  the  Library  of  Congress: 

"H  R.  4703.  Mr.  Brtson;  May  15,  1949 
(Judiciary).  Amends  the  Criminal  Code  to 
Impose  a  $10,000  fine  and/or  10  years  Impris- 
onment on  any  unauthorized  person  who 
controls,  obtains,  and  so  forth,  any  d  )cu- 
ment.  and  so  forth,  relating  to  national  de- 
fense and  who  transmits  or  communicates 
It  to  unauthorized  persons  or  falls  to  deliver 
It  to  Federal  employees  entitled  to  receive  It. 
Similarly  punishes  persons  having  lavcful 
possession  of  such  documents,  and  so  forth, 
for  failing  to  report  promptly  loss,  theft,  de- 
struction, and  so  forth.  The  Statute  of 
Limitations  In  such  cases  shall  be  10  years. 

'Requires  registration  under  the  Act  of 
June  8.  1938  (U.  S.  C.  22;  611-621)  of  persons 
a-iih  knowledge  of  or  having  received  in- 
struction in  espionage,  sabotage,  and  so 
forth,  tactics  of  a  foreign  government  with 
certain  exceptions. 

"Subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  and  or  1  year's 
Imprisonment  persons  violating  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  protection  of  -^ecu- 
rity  of  ve>5sels.  harbors,  and  so  forth,  or  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  pro- 
tection of  security  of  aircraft,  airports,  etc." 


Biggest  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1950       -^ 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der ufianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Recced,  I 
include  the  tenth  article  by  Mr.  Prank 
Waldrop  on  the  inflltration  of  com- 
munism In  our  country; 

BlGGXST  StORT 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Russia  ts  a  vast  region,  but  Is  not  now, 
nor  has  It  ever  been,  what  we  understand 
In  this  part  of  the  world  when  we  speak  of 
a  "nation." 

It  U  not  a  tlght-knlt  body  of  men  and 
women  all  educated  in  the  same  general  lan- 
guage, law,  and  Idea  of  life. 

Instead,  it  Is  a  disjointed  confederation 
of  races  and  languages  held  down  by  threats 
of  personal  death  to  the  man  In  the  street 
on  orders  from  afar. 

It  u  easier  for  that  power  from  afar  to 
rule  now  than  it  used  to  be.  on  account  of 
bombers.  artUlery,  and  automatic  ruies. 
But  even  yet,  ruling  Russia  Is  a  hard  and 
complex  Job. 

In  the  old  days,  the  kings  In  Moscow  who 
called  themselves  "czar"  In  a  Russian  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  "Caesar,"  extended  their 
shaky  rule  by  guile.  Intrigue,  and  sudden 
pounces  with  the  sword 

But  they  were  never  sure. 

The  old  duchy  of  Moscow  was  made  up 
of  Russians.  But  to  the  south  were  the 
people  who  called  themselves  the  "Ukraine," 
and  beyond  them,  "Ttirks." 

To  the  west  were  the  Mongols,  who  once 
spread  their  deathly  touch  from  the  shores 
Of  the  Adriatic  where  Tito  Is  trying  now  to 
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be  a  jitney  junior  Stalin,  all  the  way  down 
to  India  and  across  to  China.  In  between 
were  more  than  20  varieties  of  tribes,  lan- 
guages, and  races. 

All  in  all.  the  Russian  empire  of  old  was 
as  disorderly  as  it  was  disjointed,  and  re- 
volt was  Instinctive  with  all,  from  the  re- 
gional nobUity  and  gentry  down  to  the  slaves. 

The  Moscow  czars  were  perpetually  over- 
extended, always  required  to  cut  off  heads 
to  make  themselves  obeyed. 

One  of  them,  named  Peter,  went  to  west- 
ern Europe  and  saw  how  countries  could  be 
crderiy  and  progressive.  So  in  17(K)  he  di- 
rected that  a  new  "window  on  the  west"  be 
built  for  him  on  the  marsh  edge  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  called  It  St.  Petersburg, 

Peter  (the  Great)  was  an  imaginative 
man.  He  defeated  the  Swedes  when  they 
attacked  him  under  command  of  the  dreaded 
Charles  XII.  He  also  reformed  the  state 
religion  to  suit  his  Ideas  and  one  day  had 
5.0C0  soldiers  beheaded  to  keep  discipline. 
In  general  he  made  the  loose  confederation 
of  tribes  tremble. 

But  he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
town  he  called  St.  Petersburg,  his  "window  on 
the  west,"  one  day  would  be  ruled  by  a  Ger- 
man woman  empress  called  Catherine,  also 
the  Great. 

Nor  wculd  Peter  In  his  wildest  hangover, 
for  he  loved  to  get  drunk,  have  Imagined 
that  In  1894  there  would  come  to  St.  Peters- 
burg a  country  schoolmaster's  son,  Vladimir 
Ilylch  Ulyanov.  who  would  take  the  alias 
of  "Lenin"  as  a  preliminary  to  a  career  de- 
voted to  overturning  the  reign  of  Peter's 
successors  on  the  Russian  throne. 

Least  of  all  could  he  have  dreamed  that  on 
the  night  of  April  4,  1917.  that  same  school- 
master's son  would  step  down  from  a  train 
arriving  in  the  Finland  railroad  station  in 
St.  Petersburg,  then  renamed  Petrograd,  and 
announce : 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  build  the  Socialist 
state." 

What's  more,  that  the  Socialist  state  would 
soak  in  blood  and  terror  wo.-se  than  any- 
thing ever  known  in  Peter's  day. 

Lenin  was  born  AprU  9,  1870.  Russia  was 
ruled  then  by  the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  who 
had  spent  the  past  9  years  giving  freedom 
and  land  to  some  '23,000.000  slaves  and  then 
having  to  put  down  their  revolts  against 
his  government. 

Czars  through  the  centuries  had  followed 
more  or  less  the  same  pattern  of  extending 
their  rule,  acquiring  new  subjects  and 
broader  territories,  and  then  having  to  kill 
large  numbers  to  maintain  control. 

Lenin  was  born  in  the  period  of  upheaval 
precipitated  by  Czar  Alexander's  attempt  to 
bind  the  slaves  to  him  by  giving  them 
citizenship  and  land,  in  an  empire  already 
over-extended  and  Inclined  to  fly  apart. 

Lenin's  older  brother,  himself  named 
Alexander,  was  already  a  revolutionary  when 
someone  threw  a  bomb  at  the  Czar  that  hit 
the  bull's  eye. 

Then  in  a  few  years  that  older  brother 
was  one  of  a  group  that  threw  another  bomb 
at  the  new  Czar,  Alexander  III.  and  missed. 
So  that  time  it  was  the  bomb  throwers  who 
died,  including  the  said  brother. 

Lenin  became  a  law  student,  fell  in  with 
the  college  radicals  even  as  students  do  to- 
day, and  gave  himself  over  to  a  life  of  revo- 
lutionary conspiracy. 

As  such  he  was  a  genius.  But  his  fatal 
day  came  when  he  stepped  down  from  that 
tram  In  the  Finland  station  to  attempt  the 
Socialist  state. 

He  got  as  far  as  kidnaping  the  power  of 
the  government,  a  story  next  tn  this  series, 
but  he  was  an  utter  failure  as  a  Socialist  or 
even  as  a  czar. 

The  science  of  Marxism  failed  as  soon  aa 
tried.  A  girl  put  a  bxillet  through  his  neck 
one  day.  he  never  really  recovered,  and  then 
he  died 
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lUktlM  of  IW  Mclkodist  Ckvck  tt  Iht 
FedmtiM  for  Sacbl  ActiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  nMMS'n.vAifxa 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  RXPRIBZNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  i,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaw 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  Federation  for  Social  Action,  unani- 
mously adopted  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  April 
20,  1950: 

The  Methodist  Chxirch  takes  pride  In  Its 
achievements  In  the  field  of  social  action. 
It  has  always  held  that  it  had  a  divine  obli- 
gation not  only  to  call  men  and  women  one 
by  one  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  also  to  serve  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  God's  vrtll  to  define  and  defend  those 
moral  and  spiritual  standards  which  under- 
gird  Christian  society.  Such  convictions 
have  through  the  years  made  us  the  en- 
thusiastic champions  of  movements  which 
ever  seek  the  reconciliation  of  our  divided 
society,  the  removal  of  prejudice  and  hate, 
the  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
the  exalting  of  God  as  the  Father  and  Ruler 
of  mankind  and  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  all 
men.  We  believe  that  God  wills  that  all  men 
be  free  to  work  out  their  destinies  In  a  just 
society  amid  conditions  favorable  to  the 
abundant  life.  We  seek  to  be  universal  in 
our  outlook  and  ministry  without  becoming 
partisan  or  political. 

"  e  pioneering  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  field  of  social  Justice  is  evidenced  by 
the  social  creed  which  came  out  of  the  mind 
and  heEUt  of  the  church  as  early  as  1908, 
and  which  has  become  a  kind  of  Christian 
Magna  Carta  for  the  churches  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  line  with  the  spirit  pervading  this 
creed,  the  bishops  of  the  church  declared 
in  their  most  recent  episcopal  address,  "We 
are  determined  that  free  preachers,  occupy- 
ing a  free  pulpit,  preaching  to  free  laymen 
In  a  free  land,  shall  proclaim  the  freeing 
truth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus." 

The  address  of  the  councU  of  bishops  to 
the  general  conference  in  1948  made  un- 
mistakably clear  the  position  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  concerning  communism:  "We 
reject  communism.  Its  materialism,  its 
method  of  class  war,  its  use  of  dictatorship. 
Its  fallacious  economics,  and  its  false  theory 
of  social  development;  but  we  know  that 
the  only  way  to  defeat  It  permanently  is  to 
use  the  freedom  of  cur  own  democracy  to 
establish  economic  Justice  and  racial 
brotherhood." 

We  have  recently  received  communica- 
tions of  various  sorts  from  devoted  and  loyal 
Methodists  in  many  sections  of  the  church 
making  Inquiry  as  to  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Action  and  its  relation  to 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Tlie  federation  was  organized  in  1907. 
Across  the  years,  it  has  counted  in  its  mem- 
bership some  of  our  most  distinguished 
Methodists  and  loyal  Americans,  and  ha« 
made  notable  contributions  in  the  field  of 
social  justice.  The  federation,  however,  is 
not  and  does  not  claim  to  be  an  authorised 
agency  oi  the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  a 
voluntary  and  Independent  organisation.  It 
]a  not  responsible  to  the  church.  It  does 
not  speak  for  the  church,  and  over  It  neither 
the  general  conference  nor  the  council  of 
bishops  has  jurisdiction. 

We  are  reliably  Informed  that  the  execu- 
tl've  committee  of  the  federation  has  rec- 
ommended to  tb*  federation's  membership 


that  the  word  "Methodist"  be  dropped  from 
Its  title.  We  commend  this  action.  Should 
this  recommendation  be  approred.  tt  would. 
In  oar  opinion,  clarify  m  the  public  mind  the 
Independent  nature  of  the  federation. 

We  deplore  and  sharply  disagree  with  cer- 
tain positions  taken  and  statements  pub- 
lished of  late  In  the  federation's  ofllcial 
bulletin.  Many  months  ago.  members  of  the 
federation  initiated  actions  which  have  made 
dear  their  similar  judgment. 

Our  position  as  bishops  in  the  church 
affords  us  unusual  opportunity  to  know  the 
mind  and  character  of  our  Methodist  people. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  group  of  American 
citizens  can  be  found  possessed  of  a  more 
stalwart  lojralty  to  our  Christian  Ideals  and 
the  evangelical  emphases  of  Protestantism. 

These  are  days  of  flwce  F«rple«lties.  Enor- 
mous forces  have  been  released  in  the  world 
which  chaUenge  otir  faith  and  courage.  We 
Methodists  must  not  allow  hysteria  and  fear 
to  rob  us  of  confidence  tn  our  leadership  nor 
divert  us  from  our  task.  We  therefore  sum- 
mon both  ourselves  and  our  people  to  a  new 
consciousness  of  God's  power;  to  quickened 
Insight  by  which  we  are  made  increasingly 
aware  of  human  need;  to  a  more  construc- 
tive Christian  statesmanship  through  which 
the  gospel  may  be  preached  in  language  all 
can  understand,  with  a  thoroughgoing  appli- 
cation of  Its  ethic  to  all  the  affairs  of  the 
world's  life. 


The  Pottmatter  GenertTi  Order  to  Carta3 
Senrices  Not  Warranted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHIMCTOII 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
decreed  that  the  letter  carriers  of  the 
postal  service,  tn  residential  areas,  should 
work  twice  as  hard.  He  in  effect  ordered 
these  public  servants  to  carry  double 
their  usual  loads. 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  an  expert 
on  this  subject  He.  too.  has  carried  mail 
from  door  to  door.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  own  career  he  faced  personally  the 
problem  of  getting  as  much  mail  as  pos- 
sible delivered  in  the  shortest  time. 

What  record  the  Postmaster  Geoeral 
set  in  hauling  mail  on  his  back,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  that  he  soon  moved  on 
to  a  higher  position.  Now.  instead  of 
carrying  mail  on  his  back,  he  has  in- 
stead the  difficult,  distasteful,  unfriendly 
Job  of  policing  these  "couriers  In  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds." 

He  has  made  the  postal  service  hi« 
career.  His  son  is  also  making  this  serv- 
ice his  career  and  holds  the  position  of 
Assistant  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Post 
OflBce  Department.  His  rise  to  that  post 
was  meteoric. 

We  all  know  the  letter  carrin.  He  is 
a  friend  of  all  of  us.  Has  any  one  of 
us  ever  experienced  anjrthing  but  cour- 
tesy, friezKiliness,  and  sincere  devotion 
to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  quiet,  efficient.  / 
and  faithful  mailman  who  serves  us  ^n 
daily?  Dignity,  decency,  and  uncom- 
plaining performance  of  duty  are  ex- 
pected of  the  letter  carrier  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  ve  all  hare  never  known 
anjthius  else 

U  11  urere  n«^?ssarT  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  taJce  the  step  he  djd  m  order- 
ing   curtalaent    of    service,    my    voice 
would  be  sil*aL    But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  step  Vfts  coBptetely  unnecessary  and 
Tbe  Postmaster  General  is 
to  deny  this.     His  own 
various  committees  of 
on  mtmerous  occasions,  he  is 
in  no  position  to  repudiate.    The  mail 
mu;:  rr.  :ve.    Post  offices  are  not  places 
cf  iur.. -?     What  comes  \n  xust  go  out 
to  maie  room  for  more  .r.c.mng  mail 
The  ItV   :  ..irr.tr  mcvcs;  .he  mail  out  to 
the    p     ;  r      ;:    ^.-.^    rc-:e.     He   makes 
whatever  r  -T:>r  :.'  '..-  ps  are  necessary 
to  keep  •..-•■  rr...  ;  rr.?v.r.r      The  length  of 
his  rcu  -        :\t  j  :r.  5uch  a  way  as  to 
keep  h-31  .  .      .  -.i  h-i  ,-a:>  '.:?.ded. 

Can  a  .-..u:  carr;^:^  Ic^d  oe  doubled 
by  a  suxjke  of  the  p-en  of  the  Postma>ier 
Ocacral?  If  so.  why  was  this  not  done 
before? 

We  aU  know  that  the  volume  of  mail 
has  inoeaaed  tremendously  m  recent 
year?,  eren  in  recent  months.  This  in- 
crease is  continuing.  All  the  more  rea- 
son for  keepmjT  the  mail  moving.  Pos- 
tal facilities  are  already  overta.xed. 
^Tiai  will  happen  when  the  letter  ear- 
ner becomes  a  bottleneck,  stopping  the 
flow  Ci  mail  and  causing  it  to  pile  up  in 
already  o«<ertmnieDed  post  of5ces?  The 
Postmaster  Oeneral  must  know  about 
this  condiUon?  But  he  cannot  solve  this 
problem  by  another  order.  He  rannot 
decree  ih^t  each  post  office  be  doubled  m 
size. 

All  this  in  The  name  of  economv — but 
a  ridiculous,  impossible,  deceptive  econ- 
omy, perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
letter  earner— the  friend  and  faithful 
servant  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Unted  States.  This  is  ro  real 
economy;  there  is  the  appearance  of  an 
effort  but  no  gL-nuine  effort  to  econo- 
mize, and  this  action  treats  the  friendly 
mailman  w;th  -the  lack  of  the  consider- 
ation to  which  he  is  entitled. 

This  so-called  economy  would  be  more 
understandable  if  there  were  no  real  op- 
portunity available  to  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  to  economize  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  But  such  opportunity  does 
exist;  it  has  been  ignored,  even  though 
It  would  result  in  increased  service  to 
the  American  public  while  a  savm<?  is 
bem<?  madf  When  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral pav>es  this  opportunity  by.  and  in- 
stead reduces  service  to  the  pubLc  with 
no  real  savin?,  what  language  can  be 
used  to  characterize  his  action' 

The  Postmaster  General  has  un- 
doubtedly traveled  much,  particularly  in 
recent  yars  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that 
he  has  frequently  been  a  railroad  pas- 
senger Wo  can  also  lake  it  for  granted 
that  when  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  pays 
for  a  first-class  ticket,  he  rides  in  the 
parlor  car,  not  the  coach,  and  if  he  pays 
for  a  lower  berth,  he  does  not  climb  into 
an  upper  Jesse  M  Donald.'wn.  as  a 
railroad  passenger,  gets  what  he  pays 
for  To  thu  he  is  entitled.  He  does  not 
p«y  two  fares  for  one  ride 

But  wh-it  happens  when  he  as  Post- 
master G<'neral.  is  paying  the  fare  for 
mail.  To  begin  with,  he  pays  double  for 
the  service  he  Is  supposed  to  receive. 


According  to  his  own  testimony  befora 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service,  in  connection  with  his  bill 
to  increase  postal  rates  (H.  R.  2945). 
the  Post  Offlce  Department,  in  shipping 
mail  by  railroad,  "used  about  half  of  the 
space  that  we  paid  for." 

In  other  words,  in  shipping  mail,  the 
Postmaster  General  pays  for  two  seats, 
and  uses  only  one.  And  sometimes  he 
does  not  even  get  a  seat.  Instead  he 
rides  a  boxcar  in  a  freight  train,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  paying  a  parlor-car 
rate.  Any  product  can  ride  in  a  freight 
train  without  paying  a  par-senger  fare. 

A  very  interesting  and  enlightening  re- 
port on  this  situation  has  very  recently 
been  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
OSce.    This  report  states,  page  35: 

KLinr  cars  cf  mail  are  mcved  In  refrlgera- 
XzT  and  ether  kinds  of  frelzht  cars  on  which 
passenger-train  rates  are  paid. 

This  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  made  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  is  entitled 
"A  Study  Made  of  the  Round  Trip  Pro- 
VL«;ons  of  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act  of 
1915.- 

This  is  a  serious  statement,  made  by 
an  agency  of  Congress.  It  is  short  and 
to  the  point.  So  much  is  said  in  so  few 
words  that  it  will  bear  repeating  and  I 
accordingly  repeat  it: 

Many  cars  of  mail  are  moved  In  refrigera- 
tor and  other  kinds  of  freight  cars  on  which 
passenger-train  rates  are  paid  (p.  35). 

This  report  makes  the  similar  addi- 
tional finding: 

Much  mall  traffic  moves  in  freight  trains 
at  passenger  rates.  There  are  no  maU  freight 
rates  approved  at  this  time  (p.  4) . 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  now 
paying  a  railroad  bill  each  year  of  ap- 
proximately S250.CO0,0O0  I  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ) .  We  are  paying  this 
sum  for  first-class,  de  luxe  service  In 
passenger  trains.  Yet  we  are  getting 
not  even  coach  service.  We  are  putting 
our  mail  in  box  cars,  and  shipping  it  in 
freight  trains. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  interested 
In  both  ser\-ice  to  the  public  and  reducing 
expenses.  Here  is  his  opportunity.  Let 
him  take  the  mail  out  of  slow  freight 
trains  and  increase  service  to  the  pub- 
lic by  putting  It  in  fast  pa.ssenger  trains. 
Since  he  is  paying  for  passenger- tram 
transportation,  this  will  not  cost  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  one  cent. 

When  mails  can  be  transportc  J  In 
freight  trauis  wiLhout  damage  to  the 
service.  I  suggest  that  the  Postmaster 
General  reduce  his  expenses  by  paying  a 
freight  rate  instead  of  a  first-class  pas- 
senger rate.  Perhaps  he  mi^'ht  also  wipe 
out  a  large  part  of  his  deficit  by  recov- 
ering for  what  may  be  called  overcharges 
already  paid  the  railroads. 

The  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  which  I  have  mentioned  Is  a  very 
interesting  document.  Most  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  transportation  of  mail  by  the 
railroads  of  whis  country.  It  is  many 
pa  :es  long,  accompanied  by  many  ex- 
hibits. It  shows  that  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment has  been  overcharged  by  the 
railroads  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 


in  many  ways.  Paying  passenger-train 
rates  for  freight-train  service  is  only  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  overcharges 
come  about. 

This  entire  matter  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  should  go  into  this  mat- 
ter completely.  It  is  that  agency  of  Con- 
gress which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  payments  by  the  Post  Offlce 
Department. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  suggest  the  Post- 
master General  revoke  his  order  making 
the  mailman  the  scapegoat  of  his  effort 
to  effect  alleged  economy.  If  he  is  sin- 
cere, let  him  do  what  he  can  to  econo- 
mize by  paying  the  railroads  no  more 
than  the  law  entitles  them  to. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ARirc.vA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 ».  1950 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Our  Merchant  Fleet." 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OtTB  Mehcha.vt  Fleft 

Aa  a  last  resort  the  subsidized  American- 
flag  shipping  operators  submerged  their 
minor  differences  last  we?k  and  appeared 
In  force  before  Senator  Magnxjson's  Marl- 
time  Subcommittee  to  lay  before  Congress 
disclaimers  of  excessive  earnings  under  the 
subsidy  system.  It  was  a  demonstration  of 
unity  that  will  do  the  industry  good.  The 
operators  gave  an  answer,  documented  and 
accompanied  by  an  unusual  composite  finan- 
cial statement  drawn  by  independent  ac- 
counting Arms,  that  should  have  been  given 
last  year  when  the  whole  question  of  Mari- 
time CommlBsion  subsidies,  both  construc- 
tion and  operating,  was  brought  under  fire 
by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Expenditures  Committee. 

The  steamship  indu.stry  Is  a  relatively 
■man  facet  In  the  national  economy,  but 
It  is  a  critical  one.  It  haa  aptly  been  de- 
scribed as  less  an  Industry  than  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  The  subsidy  to 
shipping  is  small.  It  Is  not  a  gift  to  the 
operators. 

Subsidized  operation  carries  well-defined 
obligations  and  restrictions,  and  from  all  of 
these  the  nonsubsldized  line  is  free.  More- 
over, the  subsidy  system  has  strong  recao- 
ture  provisions.  The  company  t)oard  chair- 
men and  presidents  showed  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  operating  subsidies  went 
baclt  to  the  Treasury  in  outright  recapture. 
In  some  individual  cases  all  of  it  waa  re- 
trieved by  the  Government. 

To  permit  the  shipping  Industry  to  wither. 
aa  tt  has  too  often  in  the  past,  would  be 
folly,  for  the  country  must  have  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  We  do  not  want  a  top- 
heavy  merchant  marine,  and  we  do  not  want 
one  that  will  put  friendly  maritime  nations 
out  of  business;  we  must  remember  that 
foreign  shipping  services  are  a  means  of  sup- 
pon  and  dollar  aid  to  Marshall  plan  coun- 
tries.    But   we  want   a  good  fleet,    and   one 
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with  enough  modem  passenger  ahlpe  to  car- 
ry our  share  of  travel  and  provide  a  reser- 
voir of  potential  troop  transport  In  time  at 
emergency. 

Senator  Macnxtson,  who  has  devoted  s 
great  deal  of  time  and  interest  to  the  hear- 
ings, la  to  be  congrattilated  on  his  Job.  We 
hope^e  can  arrive  at  a  dependable  estimate 
aa  to  the  size  of  the  fleet  needed,  and  then 
press  for  legislation  on  the  phases  his  com- 
mittee covered. 


Sarins  at  the  Spigot  and  Wastinf  at  tbc 
Bung 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ASIZONA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
we  are  appropriating  more  than  $5€.000.- 
000  for  the  conservation  of  our  soil.  I 
approve  every  cent  of  such  expenditures 
when  wisely  and  effectively  made  to  ac- 
complish the  intended  purpose.  Natu- 
rally. I  vote  for  such  appropriations  as 
the  one  contained  in  this  agricultural 
appropriation  bill.  Just  as  naturally,  I 
am  gneved  to  see  a  glaring  waste  of  soil 
and  water  great  enough  to  counteract  or 
to  cancel,  five  times  over,  the  effect  of 
the  present  appropriation  we  are  con- 
sidering. What  is  this  avoidable  and 
glaring  waste? 

The  avoidable  and  tragic  waste  large 
enough  to  counteract  the  amount  of  the 
conservation  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
several  times  over,  is  the  senseless  spill- 
ing of  Colorado  River  water  annually 
into  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  $300,- 
000.000  worth  of  potential  wealth  in  the 
8,000.000  acre-feet  of  water  flowing,  un- 
used, to  the  Gulf  of  California.  That 
water  could  be  used  on  soil  in  the  United 
States  and  still  supply  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  with  the  amount  guaranteed  her 
under  the  recent  water  treaty.  This 
8,000.000  acre-feet  wasted  annually 
could  produce  perpetually  $300,000,000 
of  agricultural  wealth  in  seven  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and.  as  I  see 
it,  existing  law  provides  for  a  proper  di- 
vision of  this  water  In  the  fairest  way 
that  human  beings  can  devise  among  the 
seven  States  of  the  basin. 


Proposed  CurtailmcBt  in  BAail  DeliTeries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDLR  WILEY 

or  WTScoNsn» 
IN  TEE  SENATE  OP  TEE  TJXITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  50,000.- 
000  American  families  have  been  hit  in 
the  mail  box. 

Mail  deliveries  to  residences  are  beiiig 
cut  from  two  a  day  to  one  a  day,  and 
other  vital  services  are  getting  the  ax. 
So,  on  April  19,  a  few  hours  after  read- 


ing the  announcement  ot  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson's  drastic  ruling  cur- 
tailing these  postal  services,  I  issued  a 
strong  protest  against  that  ruling.  I 
stated  that  it  seemed  very  inappropri- 
ate for  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to 
slash  postal  services: 

(a)  Before  the  Hoover  reports  on  the 
Post  Office  Department  were  appUed. 

(b)  Before  an  efficient  budgeting  and 
accounting  system  was  set  up,  so  that 
we  would  know  exactly  how  much  vari- 
ous postal  services  really  cost. 

(O  Making  a  few  humble  postal 
workers  the  victims  of  a  slash  which 
will  not  really  save  money,  but  which 
will  merely  put  out  of  emploj^ment  some 
$40-a-week  veterans — clerks  and  car- 
riers. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  favorable 
response  to  my  statement  from  all  over 
Wisconsin  has  been  very  gratifying.  In 
addition.  I  have  heard  from  many  other 
States  of  the  Union.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent,  therefore,  at  this  time  that  a 
supplementary  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  be  included  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Wk  MtrsT  Coimsvt  Aseqvatz  Mail  Sxbvtcs 

"Why  slash  the  Poet  Offlce  Department's 
services  at  the  very  time  when  the  need  for 
more  and  better  mall  service  is  being  con- 
stantly felt?"  This  la  a  question  asked  all 
over  our  Nation. 

We  all  know  that  t,his  Is  an  age  of  high- 
speed mail  communication.  Modem  busi- 
ness depends  to  a  tremendous  extent  on  fast 
mail  service.  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  operate  on  hair-breadth  deadlines 
which  require  getting  out  the  copies  at  high 
speed.  Countless  wage  earners  depend  on 
the  mail  for  prompt  job  Information.  Old 
folks,  reterans  receiving  certain  types  of  aid 
mtist  get  their  mall  promptly. 

WE  CAN  raVOS  KCONOMT   as  will   as   A0EQT7ATC 
BEST  ICE 

But  someone  may  ask: 

"Can  one  be  both  for  Federal  economy  and 
against  this  drastic  service  cut?"  The  an- 
swer, I  feel,  is  very  deflnltely  yes.  It  is  en- 
tirely consistent  to  favor  Federal  economy 
as  well  as  to  fam  adequate  mall  service  to 
the  American  public.  Let  us  see  how  that 
works  out.  By  adequate  service,  we  help 
businesses  using  the  mails  and  by  helping 
these  businesses  we  help  to  asstire  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  ultimately  fc»^  tincle  Sam. 
Obvioxisly.  a  prosperotis  America  can  help 
make  for  a  healthy  American  Government. 
Crippling  our  mall  service  certainty  does  not 
make  for  a  healthy  America. 

Any  Government  expert  knows  that  the 
greater  the  Tolume  handled,  the  greater 
economy  can  be  achieved  through  assembly- 
line  techniques  providing  scientiHc  manage- 
ment principles  are  of  course  really  utilized. 

POST  omcz  DKFii;ir  is  abtificiai.  im  pass 
Yes,  we  are  all  Indeed  Interested  in  cutting 
down  on  the  huge  deficit  facing  our  Govern- 
ment. That  Includes  the  deficit  facing  the 
Post  OOce  Department.  However,  I  have 
contended  for  many  years  that  the  deficit  In 
the  Post  OfSce  Department  Is  In  many  r*- 
■pecu  an  artificial  coaicoctloii.  Wliy?  Be- 
cause there  are  m*ny  items  In  the  Poet  Offlce 
Department  budget  which  have  no  business 
being  there.  TbeM  items  serve  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  budget. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  alr-mall  subsi- 
dies, to  the  cost  of  carrying  so-called  penalty 
mall  free  for  Government  agencies,  and  yes, 
the  cost  of  carrying  congressional  franked 


mall.  I  believe  that  each  of  these  respectlv* 
costs  should  be  set  up  within  the  budget  of 
the  department  \inlts.  In  other  words,  ths 
budget  for  the  legislative  branch  should  In- 
clude the  charges  on  franked,  mall.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  should  make  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  carry  Congress'  mall  costs. 
We  should  pay  our  own  way  In  our  own 
budget.  We  all  realise  ths  fact  that  Iranked 
maU  (tliat  is.  postage-free  cAdal  mail)  la 
about  the  only  way  by  which  the  Members 
of  Congreas  can  contact  the  public,  and  so 
it  Is  a  necessary  service.  But  that  does  not 
mean  It  should  be  carried  in  the  Post  Offios 
Department  budget. 

POSTAL  innoNs  AU  ncHTUfc  cxrr 

It  is  an  important  fact  to  note  that  Amer- 
ica's able  postal  unions — the  organizations 
which  are  most  familiar  with  the  actual 
operations  of  the  first-,  second-,  and  fourth- 
class  post  offlces  throughout  our  country 
have  taken  a  very  determined  stand  In  oppo> 
sltlon  to  the  Postmaster  General's  ruling. 
I  have  received  many  fine  communicatlona 
not  only  fron\  the  national  officers  of  theas 
various  postal  imlons  and  their  auxiliaries, 
but  from  the  State  officers  In  Wisconsin. 
These  ccnsdentloua  imions  are  rightly  fight- 
ing for  elementary  Justice  for  their  member* 
and  particularly,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  for 
the  new  folks  who  have  only  recently  come 
to  the  Post  Offlce  Department  and  who  have 
just  been  fired  ae  a  result  at  this  drastle 
order. 

We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  poet- 
offlce  workers  are,  after  all,  taxpayers  as  are 
other  Government  employees  and  the  rest 
of  MS.  They  realize  that  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people  la  very  high.  They 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  and  more  efflcient. 
But  they  do  not  believe,  and  I  join  with  them 
In  this  conviction,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
slach  service  to  the  American  public  reck- 
lessly, arbitrarily,  and  without  heed  aa  to 
consequences. 

KxczsPTs  PsoM  wQcoiranr  lillixss 

The  people  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  excerpts  from  various  expression* 
which  have  come  to  me  from  Wisconsin  b« 
printed  at  this  poii:.t  In  the  Cohcixseionai. 
Recqbd.  In  the  instance  of  Individuals  who 
have  written  to  me,  I  iiave  necessarily,  of 
course,  respected  their  confidence,  and  I  have 
not  Included  their  names.  However,  In  the 
case  of  organizations  which  have  sent  m« 
public  letters,  I  have  Included  the  name  and 
the  title  of  the  varlotis  folks  who  wrote  to 
me.  I  could  add  to  this  list  literally  hun« 
dreds  of  other  messages,  e.  g..  from  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation  at  Labor  as  well  as 
many  other  distinguished  groups  too  numer- 
otis  to  mention. 

To  be  sure  I  have  received  soios  few  mes- 
sages which  support  rather  than  oppose  ths 
curtailing  of  postal  deliveries.  But  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  these  messages  are 
based  upon  the  premise  of  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment's money.  However,  I,  for  one, 
firmly  believe  that  we  are  not  going  to  save 
the  Government  money  by  ruthlessly  cutting 
down  on  mailings,  because  inevitably  there 
will  be  decreased  vclxime  and  decreased 
volume  will  mean  Increased  costs  to  the  Post 
OfSce  Department. 

Now,  we  aU  appreciate  the  fact  that  ths 
farmers  of  our  Nation  receive  only  one  mail 
delivery  a  day.  .\t  the  same  time,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  farmer,  like  everyone  else. 
Is  increasingly  using  mall  service. 

So,  now  from  the  city  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try areas  of  Wisconsin,  this  Is  the  voice  of 
our  people: 

SHiTBOTtSAw,  Wis. 

DXAK  SofATOi  Wxurr:  It  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  read  your 
blast  against  Postmaster  General  Donaldson's 
cot-back  order  hitting  the  "50,000.000  tired 
taxpayers  in  the  mail  box"  (and  the  postal 
employee  below  the  belt) .    This  on  tap  of  ths 
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infamous  "mjai-hAndier  order"  ol  October  37. 
1»48.  will  do  much  to  drmor*U»  the  jxtsiaI 
■erricv  and  the  employees  II  will  certainly 
not  impr,  ve  the  ser^  !ce  n>.-<r  s»ve  any  ap- 
pr«ctable  n.  •-  «>v  Ivir  the  Department,  not  to 
tb«  extent  ol  taXlng  it  ov.it  of  the  red 

Tour  siateraent  refardniji  the  renH^al  of 
air-mail  subsidies,  rree-masl  cv^^ts  or  Con- 
gress and  other  Government  afoncie.*  from 
the  budcet  of  the  Department  is  con.^lstent 
with  The  biU  H  R-  6103.  is-'.roduc«^l  .August 
23,  l»4i*  Thu  bill.  U  pAS*«^l  wU:  accomplish 
that  cb)«rUT«  and  will  c.ve  us  the  proper 
CTKUt  iat  all  tlM  extra  services  that  ar«  at 
Um  pm«ct  tlm«  considered  a  deficit. 

Eo  W    Knvfk. 
^fi:sir-\t    W^:.«rcn>tn   Frdccr.cn   of 
Px»t  OKct  Ctfrks. 


Mn.«AtrKKX. 
It  is  Hm  MWH*  iMip*  at  tbe  Uilwaukee 
county  laAHtTtal  D&kn  CCunctl.  CIO.  that 
JOB  «Qf^  actively  to  have  the  cut  in  postal 
Ml  Ills  as  recently  ordered  by  the  Post- 
BMUr  Oeneral,  rescinded 

FaiB  A    EacHrx, 
Secretmry-Tremaurrr    MilvAuker  County 
industriml  Vnwm  Counctl.  CIO. 

OsHxofiR.  Wn. 

Millions  to  destroy  food.   biUu>na  for  fcr- 

reUef.  no  money  to  deliver  the  nvall.    In 

Post  Oflice.  10  men.  all  veterans,  are 

betaf  laid  ofT.     Is  tlus  vhat  we  fought  for? 

We  are  counting  on  you  to  help  end   this 

llaaoo. 

LtI-k  K    Rok, 
Seeretmry,  Branch  173.  Sat\on.al  Asso- 
etMtfOn  of  Letter  CamcT$. 

MrLWAtTtrr.  Wis 

We  hereby  petition  you  to  supp«.-rt  Senate 
Resolution  261  by  Senator  I_\n&i3i  and  to  use 
your  best  influence  with  the  Postmaster 
General  to  have  him  rescind  his  recent  mall 
curtailment  order. 

Lotns  Bmaixw. 
Treasurer.  Croatian 
Central  Committee,  Inc. 


Shzsotcam.   Wis. 

We  heard  en  Jhe  radio  the  iame  night  that 
the  Pustmiti'.er  General  s  orders  were  given, 
that  our  Senator  Wiltt.  from  Wi5Con.sln. 
was  opposea  to  cutting  down  mail  deliveries 
In  curtaliing  the  poat-cfBce  expenses  in  the 
Post  Office  Department 

We  appreciate  what  you  have  done  In  the 
past  and  we  know  that  you  will  support  and 
urge  any  legislation  in  the  Senate  that  will 
redound  to  our  well-being,  namely,  sectirlty 
of  cur  husbands'  jobs,  continued  ownership 
of  cur  homes  and  our  present  standard  oX 
American  living 

Mrs.  Waltu  a    BaANO, 

Fresuient.  iluxiitary  to  ifie  National 

Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerki. 

tntariDVkt.  messages  raoM  BAOcca  citizens 

A  mesrj  ge  frum  an  unemployed  veteran 
In  De  Pere    Wis 

"Congrattua'.iona  to  you  on  your  strong 
opfKWltlon  to  the  recent  cut-back  in  our 
mail-delivery  service.  It  gives  me  great  pride 
and  p'.casure  to  know  that  my  hfrroe  Slate 
Senator  ts  in  there  pitching  for  fellows  like 
myself 

'Because  I.  as  substitute  carrier,  am  one 
of  the  many  thousands  a9ected  by  this  so- 
called  economy  move  by  our  Ouvernment 
ezperu  Tes.  Senator.  I  was  gcx>d  enough 
during  the  recent  war  to  »erve  35  months 
for  a  government  such  as  this,  but  now  we 
aren't  net-ded  so  out  we  go  Today  our 
postmaster  banded  t.te  my  walking  papers 
after  ser.irr  25  months  In  the  postal 
dcpartcicnl.' 


A  mcs5.ige  from  Fennlmore,  Wis  : 
•I   wish   to   thank   you   for   your   courage 
and   action  in   cppoalng  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  p^^stal  service  which  the  Postmaster 
General  has  instructed  to  bo  put  into  effect." 
A  message  from  Green  Bay.  Wis.: 
'We   are   in   full   agreement   with    you   on 
the  post  ofl5ce  cut-back  to  one  delivery.     The 
people  pay  for  better  service  and  expect  it." 
A  message  from  Milwaukee.  Wis  ; 
"My  hat  ts  off  to  you.  Senator  Wilet.  for 
standing    up   against   this   disgusting   situa- 
tion,  and    V)    are    the    hau   of    every    other 
mailman    In    the    United    States.     Keep    up 
the  good  wori.  we  all  appreciate  it.  " 

EorroaiALs  in  badcex  papeks 

Excerpts  from  editorial  in  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis  I  Commonwealth  Reporter: 

•'We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Senator 
Aurx.^NCEx  WiLXT.  of  Wisconsin,  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  action  is  outrageous  and 
that  thtre  is  a  need  for  mere  mail  service 
rather  than  less  mall  service. 

•  We  believe  the  American  public  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  what  it  receives;  we  dcubt.  hew- 
ever,  whether  It  is  willing  to  pay  lor  service 
that  it  does  not  receive  and  we  fear  that  la 
what  the  retrenchment  order  of  the  Post 
OfSce  Department  is  going  to  mean." 

Excerpts  from  editorial  in  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Dally  Freeman: 

"If  you  don't  think  it  Is  costly  business 
to  use  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a  tool  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  reflect  a  moment  upon 
what  is  about  to  happen  to  postal  service 
all  over  the  country.  The  number  of  de- 
liveries are  about  to  be  reduced,  post  offices 
will  be  closed  sooner  in  the  day.  there  will  be 
fewer  street  box  collections,  windows  will  be 
closed  Saturdays  and  the  bulk  of  the  mall 
will  reach  Its  destination  on  delayed 
schedules. 

"Tcday.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  peace- 
time budget  and  the  greatest  Federal  deficit 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation,  the  post  office 
must  go  on  shorter  hours,  the  people  must 
wait  longer  for  their  mail  to  be  delivered 
and  the  fewer  are  the  hours  when  pest  offices 
the  country  over  will  be  open  to  give  the  pub- 
lic service  Does  it  make  sense?  It  makes 
atwut  as  much  sense  as  turning  the  Wauke- 
sha post  office,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  ever 
to  the  county  Democratic  Party  as  was  done 
a  few  short  weeks  ago.  This  is  the  gift  of  the 
DOC  In  Wisconsin  to  the  people  of  Waukesha 
and  the  State." 


Termination  of  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

Of    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr  CAIN  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  rent  controls  is  of  con- 
tinuing interest  and  concern  to  a  large 
number  of  communities  and  States 
throutihout  the  Nation.  I  have  recently 
received  two  provocative  letters  on  the 
subject  from  citizens  living  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  Minn.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
where  they  may  be  read  by  anyone  who 
Is  concerned  with  the  thinking  of  others. 
The  question  of  whether  Federal  rent 
controls  shall  be  permitted  to  terminate 
on  June  30.  1950.  as  the  1949  Rent  Act 
provides,  or  be  continued  in  Uie  future 


will  soon  be  before  the  Consress.  The 
letters  and  observations  I  have  offered, 
and  others  to  be  offered,  come  from  those 
whom  we  serve,  American  individuals. 
They  often  are  moi-e  familiar  with  what 
is  taking  place  in  their  own  areas  than 
we  can  ever  be  here  in  the  Congroes.  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  consideration  to 
their  reflections  before  extending  legis- 
lation which  first  was  initiated  because 
of  a  wartime  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  April  24,  1950. 
Senator  Harrt  P.  Cain. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

HoNor^BLE  S.'r:  The  attached  article  on 
rent  control  appeared  recently  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Star. 

I  am  renting  what  are  called  luxury  apart- 
ments. Some  have  In  excess  of  2.000  square 
feet  of  living  space,  including  fotir  bed- 
rooms and  three  baths,  and  are  located  In 
one  of  our  exclusive  residential  districts, 
overlooking  one  of  our  beautiful  lakes.  I 
have  very  flr.e  tenants,  some  are  the  heads 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  fair  rental. 

Through  rent  control,  I  am  compelled  to 
rent  these  luxurious  apartments  for  40  pier- 
cent  less  than  similar  accommodations 
rented  for  20  years  ago.  On  a  square-foot 
basis.  I  get  40  percent  less  than  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  is  getting  for  their  cheap 
Quonset  huts  that  they  rent  to  veterans. 

Last  year  my  rental  Income  gave  me  a 
net  of  2  percent  on  my  investment,  with 
no  allowances  for  management  fees,  va- 
cancies, or  collection  losses.  FHA  on  new 
construction,  loans  about  the  entire  cost 
of  the  project,  and  rentals  must  provide  for 
an  annual  return  of  6'j  percent  after  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  and  after  an  allowance 
of  7  percent  to  cover  vacancy  and  collection 
losses. 

I  am  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  due  to  a 
recent  illness  I  am  unable  to  work,  and  about 
my  only  Income  Is  from  my  property  that 
I  have  worked  for  years  to  accumulate.  la 
It  fair  that  I  should  have  to  rent  my  prop- 
erty at  I'n  unfair  rental,  to  tenants  who 
pay  many  times  more  in  income  taxes  than 
they  pay  me  in  rent? 

Luxiu-y  apartments  are  rented  to  tenants 
In  the  higher-Income  bracket.  To  put 
these  units  in  balance,  may  I  suggest  that 
all  unfurnished  hoiislng  units  now  renting 
for  190  or  more  per  month  be  decontrolled, 
U  rent  controls  are  continued. 
Yours  very  truly. 

D.  G.  Chandlee. 

P  S  — Yesterdays  Sunday  Tribune  listed 
428  advertisements  for  housing  accommo- 
dations, many  for  more  than  one  unit.  Un- 
furnished apartments  were  offered  as  low  as 
•24.50  per  month. 

Now,  Abolt  Rent  Control 
To  the  EnrroH: 

It  amuse.s  me  when  I  read  that  by  remov- 
ing rent  controls  there  would  be  more  homes 
at  lower  rates  available.  If  these  people 
would  glance  through  the  Sunday  want  ads 
and  And  one  below  190.  Id  gladly  like  to 
see  it.  It's  the  poor  people  who  have  to 
rent,  and  who  can  afford  that  on  average 
wages? 

E.  J     W.\TSON. 

Minneapolis. 

To  the  Eorrof 

I  read  the  letter  of  Mrs  Benston.  April  13. 
If  some  of  these  uwnerj  didn't  think  so  much 
of  their  own  poekeibooka  and  more  of  the 
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average  working  people  who  make  a  salary  of 
$35  or  $40  a  week,  the  tenants  would  be  more 
a^eeable. 

M.  Nelsom. 
Minneapolis. 

To  the  EwToa: 

I  sacrificed  many  necessities  to  put  tip  an 
apartment  building  completely  fumlahed. 
heated,  electric  refrigeration,  etc.  Now  the 
rent  dollar  I  receive  will  buy  half  the  necce- 
sltles  of  life  It  did  In  1942.  I  am  not  asking 
for  a  subsidy  such  as  the  farmers  get,  but 
If  somebody  comes  along  and  oSeia  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  a  better  Job  with  more  pay,  be 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  It.  If  not,  la 
this  not  forced  servitude  or  slavery? 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  solution  to  this 
situation.  Wages  for  many  occupations  are 
figured  on  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  cost-of-living  Index,    Why  not  renla? 

If  there  is  a  housing  shortage,  why  did  the 
politicians  pass  a  law  allowing  359,000  dis- 
placed persons  to  enter  otir  country  and  then 
tax  us  »a.500.000.000  to  build  houses?  Figure 
the  cost  of  homes,  possible  schools,  and  all 
other  Institutions  they  will  require,  and 
where  do  you  get  off? 

EtoWAKD  T.  Wakdkll. 

6t  Paul, 


To  the  Eonoa: 

Your  April  12  article  on  APL  Local  369 
urging  continuing  rent  controls  after  June 
30  shows  a  selRsh  and  unjust  move  on  their 
part.  At  one  time  monthly  rentals  In 
budgets  were  figured  at  a  week's  salary.  I 
wonder  If  the  AFL  ofBcials  pay  a  week's  salary 
for  a  month's  rent. 

Ol«  Johnson. 

Minneapolis. 


To  the  EnrroB: 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  the  pitiful  letters 
written  by  tenants  in  your  Everybody's  Ideas 
column  For  8  years  they  have  been  living 
off  the  blood  and  sweat  of  honest  people  who 
have  sacrificed  In  order  to  own  Income  prop- 
erty. 1  admit  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
unpopular  to  work  for  anything  since  our 
Democratic  give-away  government  or  soak 
the  rich  politicians  decided  they  could  re- 
main in  office  indefinitely  simply  by  confis- 
cating the  property  of  minority  groups  and 
feeding  it  Into  the  maw  of  the  public. 

W   H.  AsHPOas. 

Minneapolis. 

To  the  Editoe: 

Why  don  t  you  publish  more  letters  against 
rent  control?  Taking  rent  control  off  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  solve  our  housing  short- 
age. If  rent  controls  come  off.  rents  on  older 
places  wotild  probably  go  up  for  a  short  time, 
but  would  gradually  be  adjusted  and  every- 
body would  have  an  equal  chance. 

Mrs.  Edna  Smith. 

Minneapolis. 

To  the  Enrroa: 

I  am  a  landlord,  but  first  of  all  I  am  a 
humanitarian,  so  I  believe  In  fairness  In  all 
things.  We  all.  Including  tenants,  know  that 
landlords  have  not  had  a  fair  deal.  Rent 
controls  should  have  been  discontinued  im- 
mediately after  the  war  and  rents  would 
hi'.ve  been  adjusted  to  a  fair  pjrlce  long  ago. 
Now.  here  Is  where  I  hope  the  landlords  w"l 
be  fair  If  controls  come  off:  Please,  land- 
lords, do  not  Increase  your  rentals  for  3 
months.  In  that  length  of  time,  an  ad- 
justment will  take  place  and  still  will  permit 
a  raise  fair  to  tenants  and  landlords. 

Mrs.  V.  C.  Keanes. 

M1MNE.VP0LIS. 

To  the  Ebitos: 

Your  recent  article  (April  10)  regarding 
rent  controls  bein^  outmoded  was  very  fit- 


ting St  this  time.  Tenants  who  srs  nofw 
well  set  in  rent -controlled  property  are  op- 
posed to  decontrol.  No  doubt  the  landlord 
is  wondering  how  he  will  meet  Increased  real- 
estate  taxes  and  other  expenses,  and  needy 
young  couples  can't  find  places  td  live.  Isnt 
It  time  rent  controls  are  discontinued  so  all 
may  have  an  even  chance? 

Mrs.  M.  ALLEN. 
MnnfXAPCXJs. 

To  the  Editos: 

The  AJTi  mtist  have  enough  to  do  with- 
out interfering  with  all  the  politics.  They 
say  if  we  ended  Federal  rent  control  in  June, 
rental  fees  would  skyrocket  and  they  would 
have  to  get  higher  wages.  Everything  that 
was  rationed  has  been  lifted  except  for  the 
landlord.  If  we  are  the  only  fools  left,  then 
we  need  a  guardian,  not  a  bunch  of  political 
racketeers,  to  run  our  business. 

Maxtde  Anderson. 

Minneapolis. 

St.  Patio.,  Minn. 
Subject:    Pacts  about  Pederal  rent  control. 

Mt  DE.AB  Senator:  We  are  Just  struggling 
landlords  between  the  ages  of  63  and  68. 
one.  a  teacher  for  some  34  years,  now  re- 
tired, one  a  retired  farmer,  and  one  a  re- 
tired building  contractor.  All  of  us  worked 
for  wages  or  salary  for  many  years — aJ  took 
their  parents'  advice  to  work  hard,  save  if 
possible,  and  invest  in  real  estate,  and  to 
look  to  ourselves  rather  than  to  otir  Gov- 
ernment for  old-age  security,  and  we  ail 
support  ourselves  from  rental  income 

If  our  story  was  not  representative  of 
millions  of  other  small  landlords  we  would 
not  presume  to  burden  you  with  these  facts. 

During  the  war,  wages,  salaries,  prices  and 
rents  were  frozen,  and  we  all  felt  it  would 
help  the  war  effort  and  that  It  was  Justified, 
but  when  wages,  salaries  and  prices  were 
decontrolled,  leaving  only  rents  still  under 
drastic  Government  control,  the  problem  of 
the  landlord  became  increasingly  more  dlfD- 
ctilt  as  all  other  prices  and  wages  Increased 
approximately  100  percent.  Thtxs  the  land- 
lord was  forced  to  pay  ever-Increasing  prices 
for  items  of  maintenance  as  his  net  income 
diminished.  He  also  must  now  pay  100  per- 
cent more  to  cover  his  living  expenses  or 
reduce  his  standard  of  Living. 

A  IJook  could  be  written  to  explain  why 
the  rent-control  laws  as  revised  from  year 
to  year  and  administered  by  OHE  did 
little  else  than  give  lip  service  to  meet  this 
ever-Increasing  difllcult  position  of  the  land- 
lord, but  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  its  ac- 
complishments are  sununed  up  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  who  report 
that  rents  Increased  an  average  of  less  than 
12  percent  from  1942  to  1950. 

During  the  same  period  the  farmers  cash 
Income  increased  over  200  percent,  corpora- 
tions earnings  increased  over  200  percent, 
personal  Income  over  180  percent,  coal  over 
100  percent,  homes  over  100  percent,  whole- 
sale prices  over  100  percent,  wages  and  sal- 
aries Increased  I'TO  percent,  cost  of  living 
Increased  67  percent.  Federal  taxes  over  eco 
percent,  and  rents  increased  less  than  12 
percent. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  seeds  of  dis- 
aster have  been  planted  and  will  come  to 
fruition  if  Federal  rent  control  is  not  up- 
rooted and  allowed  to  die — and  we  give  you 
the  fc^lowlng  facts  to  prove  our  position: 

1.  Rent  control,  as  administered,  has  sick- 
ened the  entire  business  of  private  building 
for  housing  rental,  and  the  repair  and  re- 
decorating of  existing  rental  properties,  be- 
cause the  landlord  has  insufficient  income 
under  rent  control  to  hire  this  work  done, 
wlilch  adds  to  tinemployment.  This  weak- 
ness in  our  otherwise  prosperous  economy 
may  well  be  the  catise  or  contribute  largely 
to  otir  next  possible  depres&lcn. 


a.  Willie  all  otber  segments  at  our  economy 
are  prosperous  and  able  to  set  aside  a  nest 
egg  for  possible  hard  times,  the  landlords 
have  no  reserve  whatsoever  and  in  addition 
must  compete  witb  Oovcmment  subsidized 
hotising. 

5.  The  landlords,  for  lack  ot  sufficient  rent 
Income,  have  ot  necessity  let  their  property 
run  down  fc»-  lack  of  repair,  redecorating, 
and  replacements.  What  is  to  happen  to  the 
landlord  when  the  heating  boiler  ch*  refriger- 
ating system  needs  replacing  or  :;as  stoves, 
carpets,  and  furnishings  wear  out?  I  ask 
what  Is  to  be  his  fate  and  what  effect  will  It 
have  on  our  economy  in  general? 

4.  The  landlord,  instead  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment, has  been  compelled  by  rent  control  to 
subsidise  the  tenants,  so  tbey  will  have  more 
money  to  bid  up  the  things  tbey  buy,  and 
this  greater  purchasing  power  has  created 
added  pressure  on  prices.  It  Is  most  doubt- 
ful if  their  standard  of  living  has  been  there- 
by increased.  It  is  a  fact  however,  that  If 
the  landlord  was  allowed  a  just  rent  he  could 
keep  up  his  properties  better,  which  would 
mean  better  living  for  bis  tenants.  We  do 
not  believe  that  good  can  blossom  from  in- 
justice. When  the  farmer  is  subsidized  the 
cost  comes  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury or  the  consumer,  or  both,  but  when  the 
tenant  is  subsidized  it  comes  out  of  the  land- 
lord. 

6.  Russia  confiscates  tbe  lands  of  tbe  land- 
lord and  gives  its  use  to  the  tenants.  Rent 
control,  as  now  administered,  takes  part  of 
the  rent  income  which  belongs  to  the  land- 
lords and  gives  It  to  the  tenant.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple involved  is  the  same  in  each  case — for 
one's  iM-operty  is  taken  away  without  Just 
compensation. 

As  disastrous  as  rent  control  may  prove 
economically  if  continued,  it  has  sown  far 
more  deadly  seeds  which  can  do  much  more 
harm  politically,  as  explained  below: 

A.  When  a  democratic  government  delib- 
erately takes  away  unjustly  from  one  minori- 
ty class  of  Its  citizenry  without  Just  com- 
pensation and  gives  to  another  class,  no 
matter  how  worthy  the  cause  is  thought  to 
be,  no  class  Is  safe  from  exploitation,  and 
representative  government  is  tottering  for  • 
fail. 

B.  If  the  farmers'  representatives  In  Con- 
gress or  any  other  important  voting  groups 
would,  at  the  request,  let  us  say,  of  tbe  or- 
ganized labor  groups,  vote  for  the  extension 
of  rent  control,  solely  to  get  labor's  support 
of  scxne  pet  legislation  of  tbeir  own.  even 
though  the  farmers'  representatives  felt  rent 
control  unjust — then  I  say  integrity  is  dead 
and  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  chaos 
will  become  rampant  and  representative 
government  is  doomed. 

C.  The  farmer,  through  direct  aid  and 
price  support,  has  been  subsidized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $2,000,000,000  In  1949  alone — 
can  it  be  that  he  favors  continued  rent  con- 
trol for  others  who  receive  less  than  12  per- 
cent more  rent  Income  than  In  1942?  The 
landlord  asks  for  no  subsidy  or  price  guar- 
antee or  profit  guarantee — all  he  asks  for  is 
common  Jtistice  and  fair  dealing.  He  asks 
for  a  chance  to  run  his  own  business.  He 
asks  that  tbe  farce  that  World  War  II  U  still 
in  progress,  be  forever  buried. 

D.  We  challenge  you  to  strike  a  blow  for 
equity  and  Justice  and  for  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  by  voting  against 
tbe  extension  of  Federal  rent  control,  before 
It  desuoys  our  way  of  life,  and  also  discour- 
age the  States  from  attempting  State  rent 
control  with  Its  disastrous  results  as  shown 
so  clearly  in  France. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ISABFT.LA  P.  Bora. 

LXOK  H.  BOTD. 
JAS.    H.    BOTO. 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IX  THE  BOCSB  OF  RErF.E5rXTATT\"ES 
F'^.dcv   -Vcj  5.  1950 

Mr.  TE.\GUE  Mr  Speaker.  Ia5t  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  reaffirmed 
Its  pcssaiion  on  the  veterans'  hospual- 
const ruction  procram  by  passinsi  K  R. 
5965  to  direct  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
new  hospitals  lotalir^  16.0C0  beds. 

For  a  l:ttle  history  of  this  procram 
we  should  remember  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  reported  m  Januar>-  1&45 
dunng  hearing  on  the  independent  offices 
appropriauon  bill  for  1946  as  follows ; 

la  cotspiUnce  wlih  section  101  of  the 
Btmoemcn's  Readjustment  Act  of  1&44.  the 
Vilwiii'  A«tniini»tr«tk>n.  in  coUaboration 
vltll  tte  FMval  Board  of  Hospitalization. 
■Obailtted  an  estimated  program  covering 
ttat  haq>ital  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Irtrmtioo  up  to  and  including  June  30.  1947. 
This  program  corcred  the  estimated  require- 
menu  for  additional  neuropBychiainc.  tuber- 
culosis, and  general  medical  and  sxirgicad 
beds  and  provided  for  the  acquisition  by  new 
coostniction.  or  by  transfer  at  such  time  gs 
tbtj  might  become  arallable  from  the  Army 
•DdllaY7  of  approximately  22.000  beds.  This 
program  was  approred  by  the  President  on 
September  12.  1944.  and  the  AdmlnUtrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs  was  authorized  to  submit 
a  specific  construction  program  totaling  ap- 
proximately 14,100  beds  for  Inclusion  l.i  the 
appropruuon  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 


Mi 
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Snbsequent  to  the  program  for  14. ICO  beds 
that  w&j  approved  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 2.  1S44.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion submitted  additional  programr — one 
covering  19  new  hospitals  that  was  approved 
OB  October  16.  1945.  ar.d  one  covering  30  new 
hospitals  that  was  approved  on  December  3, 
IMS.  The  final  program  submitted  by  the 
Veterans"  Admlnlstratlcn  provided  for  15  new 
hoepltais  «nd  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  October  19.  1945  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  meet  cur  requiremenu  through 
the  flrcal  year  1951. 

You  can  see  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ofDcials  from  VA  that  the  proper 
armed  services  officials  and  the  VA  medi- 
cal people  were  workini?  out  a  hospital 
program  for  veterans  as  authorized  by 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Board  of  Hos- 
pitalization had  approved  of  the  planned 
projects. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  established  policy  of 
Congress  should  be  earned  out  as  di- 
rected by  the  elected  representative.?  of 
the  people  and  if  the  policy  by  later 
events  appears  to  be  in  error,  then  the 
facta  should  be  presented  to  Congress 
for  Its  action  By  no  means  should  the 
«tablu;hed  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress  be  chanvced 
by  the  drastic  expedient  of  curtailing 
beds  as  was  done  by  the  executive 
branch  last  year 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  lasert  at  thla 
point  an  explanation  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Haspitalizalion  and  lis  duties 
to  show  that  ihi.s  was  a  rf,->poti5ible  group 


which  approved  the  planned  VA  hospital 
program: 

FEorsAL  Board  or  Hospitalization 

On  Ausrust  1,  1943,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  directed  a  new  Federal 
Board  of  Hospitalization  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
Tlsory  agency  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  Board  was  charged  with  the  duties  of 
analyzing  and  reviewing  hospital,  convales- 
cent, and  domiciliary  activities  and  programs 
developed  and  operated  by  all  departments 
and  cstabliahmeuu  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of — 

I  a)  Preventing  the  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  services  and  overbuilding  of  facili- 
ties; 

(b)  Insuring  the  most  efficient  and  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  total  services  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  by  each 
department  and  establi^^hment; 

(c)  Determining  the  need  for  existing  or 
additional  facilities  of  each  department  and 
establishment; 

(d)  Determining  the  area  or  locality  in 
which  additional  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided 

<ei  Determining  the  extent  to  which  ncn- 
Pederal  facilities  may  be  utilized  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital  activities  or 
programs  of  any  department  or  establish- 
ment; 

if  I  Developing  a  complete  over-all  pro- 
gram for  prcvldine  hospitalization  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II;  and 

(g>  Ftunlshlng  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  cf  the  Budget  may  refer  to  the  Board. 

The  above  will  be  recognized  as  very  sig- 
nificant, in  view  of  recent  announcements 
in  the  press  and  developments  otherwise. 
No  lets  Important  Is  another  instruction 
given  to  the  Board  at  the  time  It  was  rees- 
tablished, so  to  speak,  which  reads  as  follows: 

•"Nc  project  for  acquisition  of  additional 
beds  by  new  construction,  major  alterations, 
or  leasing  of  or  contracting  for  existing  facili- 
ties shall  be  undertaken  by  any  department 
or  establishment  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  and  reviewed  by  the  Board  as  to  need, 
location,  type  cf  construction,  and  any  other 
factor  which  the  Board  may  consider  perti- 
nent to  the  performance  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, nor  until  the  resulting  recommendation 
of  the  Board  has  been  transmitted  and  con- 
sidered •  •  •  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  Friday.  April  28, 
1950,  quoted  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  Med- 
ical Chief  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, as  saying  that  he  wished  more 
Members  of  Congress,  chamber  of  com- 
merce heads,  and  Let,'ion  commanders 
knew  what  a  hospital  was.  Further,  he 
stated  that  he  could  not  use  16.000  more 
hospital  beds  if  they  gave  them  to  him. 
statin<4  that  it  took  I'j  people  to  take 
care  of  each  bed  year  in  and  year  out 
and  that  he  had  nearly  4.000  of  their 
present  beds  empty  for  lack  of  staff 

However,  in  1943.  the  Senate  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  prepared  a  com- 
mittee print  includinw  the  hearings 
which  were  conducted  by  it  on  the  cur- 
tailment of  veterans'  hospital  construc- 
tion which  included  an  exhibit  prepared 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  can 
iH-  found  on  page  16  under  the  heading 
'Exhibit  F."  as  follows. 

Staffing  requirements  as  presented  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  facilities 
proposed  to  be  cut  back,  with  pertinent  in- 
formation indicating  whether  or  not  the 
problem  can  be  met  by  the  Veterans"  Admln- 
Utratlon  m  the  case  of  the  institutions  pro- 
pjsed  to  be  cut  back. 


ExHiBrr  P 

COMMENTS  REGARDING  STAmNC  OF  HOSPTTALS 
INVOLVED  IN  Ct-T-BACK  IN  THE  VA  HOSPITAI. 
PROGRAM 

1.  In  the  16.000-t>cd  cut  In  the  VA  hospital 
program  the  following  14  hospitals  were  re- 
duced in  size: 

Syracuse.    N.    Y GM. 

Philadelphia.    Pa GM. 

Pittsburgh.    Pa GM. 

Washington.    D.    C GM. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa Np. 

Atlanta.    Ga GM. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio GM. 

Cleveland,    Ohio GM. 

Cleveland    Ohio jip. 

Louisville,    Ky gM. 

Chicago,    HI GM. 

Kansas    City,    Mo.. GM  and  TB. 

Oklahoma   City,   Okla GM. 

St.  Louis,  Mo GM. 

All  of  these  hospitals  are  to  be  located  In 
communities  where  there  are  medical 
schools,  and  no  difficulty  in  staffing  these 
beds  would  be  encountered. 

2.  Among  the  hospitals  eliminated  from 
the  program,  we  could  very  readUy  stafT  the 
following  hospitals: 

Detroit.    Mich TB. 

New  York  City RehabUitatlon. 

Charlotte.  N.  C GM. 

Grand   Rapids.    Mich GM. 

Greenville,    S.    C GM. 

3.  Hosp.'.als  that  would  be  moderately  dif- 
ficult to  stafi: 

Norman,     Okla nP. 

El   Paso.   Tex np. 

Chattanocga,    Tenn GM. 

Tallahassee,    Fia GM. 

Harrisburg,  Pa _ gM. 

4.  Hospitals  that  would  be  difficult  to  staff 
properly: 

Salisbury,  N.  C Np. 

Amerlcus.    Ga. tB. 

Gainesville.    Fla... '_  np! 

Memphis.    Tenn. _  np! 

Thomasvllle.    Ga gM. 

Decatur.   Ill _ JJJ  gM. 

Duluth.    Minn I_"I'"  Gm". 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss gm! 

Tupelo.    Miss gM. 

Klamath  Falls.  Oreg ~  gM 

San  Diego.  Calif 1...1  GM- 

In  determining  the  difficulty  of  staffing 
certain  hospitals,  consideration  has  be?n 
given  to  recruiting  of  all  types  of  needed 
personnel,  including  the  necessary  medical 
specialists.  Without  complete  coverage  of 
ail  the  various  types  of  technicians  and  doc- 
tors, a  hospital  cannot  be  operated  satisfac- 
torily. 

If  only  an  X-ray  specialist  Is  not  avail- 
able, it  may  mean  a  difference  of  several 
days"  hospitalization  resulting  in  greater 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  other  specialists  and  technicians 
in  the  hospital. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  of  our  cities,  such 
as  El  Paso.  Tex.,  spent  considerable 
amounts  of  money  preparing  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems on  the  promise  of  Consress  that 
authorized  VA  hospitals  in  their  cities 
would  be  constructed.  I  have  piven  con- 
siderable thousht  to  all  of  the  various 
aspects  of  our  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram and  I  believe  that  the  16.000  beds 
that  we  previously  deleted  from  the  pro- 
gram should  bo  restored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion adopted   by  Uie  Veterans'   AfTiirs 
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Commission  of  Texas  in  regards  to  the 
VA  hospital  program: 

RZBOLtmOM 

Whereas  there  are  many  vacant  beds  tn 
the  old  section  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Legion.  Tex.,  that  are  not 
being  used;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  tul)ercular  vet- 
erans in  Texas  and  surrounding  States  who 
are  being  denied  hospital  treatment  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  vacant  beds;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  could  be  relieved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  If  they 
would  complete  the  renovation  of  these  ward 
rooms  and  reactivate  the  complete  facilities 
at  this  hospital :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mission of  Texas  in  executive  session  at  Aus- 
tin. Tex  ,  thU  25th  day  of  March  1950,  here- 
by calls  this  deplorable  condition  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  hereby  requests  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  complete  the 
renovation  of  existing  facilities  and  reac- 
tivation of  the  complete  facilities  whereby 
the  acute  need  of  tubercular  veterans  may 
be  alleviated;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  tor  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  to  the  ma- 
jor veterans'  organizations,  to  Administrator 
Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr.,  to  Chief  Medical  Director 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson.  and  to  the  manager. 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  Legion. 
Tex. 

Renk  a.  Garza, 
Chairman,  Zapa.a,  Tex., 
Robert  W.  Akzxs. 
Vice  Chairman.  Beaumont,  Tex., 
Jos  M.  Danikl. 
Secreta^,  Corstcana,  Tex., 

LXWIS  P.  FlELOS. 

Member.  Amarillo,  Tex.. 
Marccs  Wexms. 
Member.  West  ColumlHa.  Tex., 
Veteran^'  Affairs  Commission  of  Texas. 


Colorado's  Senator  Jolmson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  WrW  HAMPSHIXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATBS 

Friday.  May  5  (legUlative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  article 
entitled  "Colorado's  Senator  Johkson." 
by  Thor  Severson.  from  the  April  15  is- 
sue of  the  magazine  Frontier.  The  ar- 
ticle is  an  extremely  interesting  profile 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  JohhsokI. 

There  being  no  objection   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cotB, 
as  follows: 
Thi  Jl'.N  Who  Ga\t  Holltwood  a  Hotfoot — 

COLOEADOS    SXJIATOa    JOHNSON 

(By  Thor  Severson) 

Big  Ess  voice  quaked  with  Indignant 
wrtith.  His  mammoth  head  IL'ted  in  right- 
eous purpose.  Shotilders  back,  he  stood 
proud  a:-.d  erect.  His  bold  finger,  this  day, 
was  searching  out  a  woman  who  had  sinned. 
Magnificent  wus  the  word  for  Big  Ed  In  his 
role  ns  an  apostle  of  virtue 

The  place :  The  most  public  stage  in  all  the 
world,  the  United  States  Senate.  Ttie  sut)- 
Ject:  Ingrid  Bergman,  her  Italian  lover,  Ro- 
berto Rosselllni,  and  an  island  called  Strom- 
boll. 

The  day :  March  14,  1950. 


This  was  the  day  Mg  Ed  JoBiraoit,  th« 
razor-tongued  master  of  the  unpredictable, 
the  bull-shouldered  Senator  from  Colorado, 
made  bis  now  celebrated  attack  on  Holly- 
wood's motion-picture  Indtistry  and  the  stars 
the  Industry  has  made  wealthy  and  famotis. 

This  was  the  day  big  Ed  cast  the  biblical 
stone,  labeling  Miss  Bergman  a  common 
mistress  and  coetarrtng  her  with  Prlnceas 
Rita  Hayworth  Kahn  as  Hollywood's  two 
apostles  of  degradation. 

This  was  the  day  he  dismissed  Rosselllni  as 
Tile  and  unspeakable  and  a  common  lore 
thief,  and  the  day  h«  bull  whipped  RKO 
studios  for  its  nauseating  commerciJdlsm 
In  releasing  the  picture  Stromt>oIi.  even  while 
Miss  Bergman  was  giving  birth  to  Rosselllnl's 
child. 

This  day,  too.  the  Coloradan  called  upon 
the  United  States  Senate  to  take  a  bold 
action — to  license  the  motion-picture  In- 
dustry and  its  stars'  morals. 

Said  Johkson:  "Miss  Bergman.  Rosselllni. 
and  RKO  have  Invited  restraints  by  law,  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  that  they  get  what 
they  have  asked  for." 

And  Johnson  has. 

His  attack  has  touched  off  a  full  hearing 
for  mld-Aprll  on  his  proposed  film  licensing 
bill.  Hollywood,  at  that  hearing,  will  be 
called  to  account. 

Now  this  article,  most  certainly,  does  not 
attempt  to  plead  the  Justice  or  injustice  of 
Senator  Johnson's  castlgatlon  of  Hollywood. 

It  Is  Interested,  primarily,  in  the  why,  and 
In  the  man  Johnson,  himself. 

But  Hollywood  did  not  lack  for  defenders. 
The  film  capital,  smarting  under  the  sena- 
torial lash,  squirmed  with  almost  equal  pain 
and  embarrassment,  when  many  of  its  pro- 
fessional In-print  and  on-the-air  babblers — 
the  source  themselves  of  more  Hollywood 
smears  than  the  Senator  Is  accused  of  In- 
venting— rushed  to  its  defense  with  cries  of 
outraged  virtue. 

Fortunately,  Hollywood  had  its  defenders, 
al£o,  in  more  respectable  quarters.  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Producers'  Association,  for  In- 
stance, took  sharp  exception  to  Johnson's 
barrage  cf  charges  when  he  daubed  the  entire 
film  colony  Into  the  picture  of  degradation 
he  painted. 

Said  the  Senator:  '"^tars  go  to  Jail  for 
brawling  or  peddling  'reefers'  or  they  get 
into  the  papers  for  negotiating  a  Mexican 
mail-order  divorce,  whereupon  they  are  cast 
In  a  leading  role  so  that  the  Industry  may 
cash  in  on  their  notcriety  while  It  is  still 
hot." 

ULb  U  I'lAI. 

The  producers  association  replied:  „ 

"Hollywood,  like  every  other  community, 
has  its  share — but  no  more  than  Its  share — 
of  people  who  violate  the  moral  code.  The 
majority  of  people  in  Hollywood  are  the  finest 
type  of  Americans,  devoted  and  loyal  to  their 
families  and  their  country." 

Aly  Khan  laughed  aff  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  his  screen-star  wife.  Rita  Hayworth. 
H?  asked:  "What  should  I  do  every  time  some 
Idiot  utters  imbecilities?  "  But  even  the  Sen- 
ator s  most  devoted  enemies — and  he  has 
some — would  have  a  reservation  about  Mr. 
Khan's  wrathful  reaction.  In  many  contro- 
versial situations  in  the  past.  It  has  not  been 
Johnson  who  looked  fociish.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  voting  public,  when  the  box  score  was 
totaled. 

Rosselllni  took  the  charge  with  more  hu- 
mility. He  said:  "The  Senator  threw  the 
book  at  us."  As  t<x  the  famous  Ingrid.  she 
did  not  comment  at  all. 

The  all-out  attack  on  Hollywood  and  Its 
stars  by  an  acknowledged  movie  pstron  of 
40  years  standing  and  a  long-time  admirer 
of  Ingrid.  opened  wide  avenues  of  thought  on 
what  manner  of  man  Johnson  himself  is. 
and  his  motive  in  setting  a  torch  under  th« 
Hollywood  camp. 

Variety,  the  trade  paper  anxmg  show  folk, 
saw  the  fine  hand  ^1  politics  involved.    It 


Tlewed  the  assault  m  more  politically  coiio 
trlved  than  morally  Inspired — as  a  move  to 
drag  the  carrtet  out  from  under  the  growing 
boom  in  Denver  to  elect  Prank  H.  (Rick) 
Ricketson  Governor  cff  Colorado. 

Ricketson.  president  of  Fox  Intermountaln 
Theaters,  Inc..  and  the  man  who  reaped  a 
forttme  with  the  bank-night  theater  gim- 
mick, has  not  announced  for  the  governor- 
ship but  his  name  is  figured  prominently  ■■ 
a  potential  Republican  Party  candidate. 

And.  says  Variety.  Jobmsor's  attack  was 
timed  to  ilnk  Ricketson  with  the  "big.  bad 
people  of  Hollywood" — Just  in  case  Hick  does 
declare  for  the  post. 

This  new.  perhaps,  is  taking  the  long  way 
around — a  little  like  walking  around  to  th« 
back  door  to  get  into  the  front  living  room. 
But  it  is  an  opinion,  another  slant. 

Walter  Wlnchell,  who  quoted  the  Variety 
charge,  drew  a  prompt  reply  from  Johnson. 
who  said.  "Screwball  Walter  Wlnchell  de> 
voted  a  lot  of  his  valuable  radio  time  last 
Sunday  to  spreading  a  yam  about  Rick  Rick- 
etson. wtiich  does  not  even  make  good  sense. 
The  Peephole  Kid  does  not  know  bow  sin- 
cerely I  admire  Rick  and  how  aflectlonatdy 
I  regard  him." 

And  Ricketson  stated: 

"This  whole  Johnson  story  that  appeared 
In  Variety  sounds  ridiculous  to  me.  I  dont 
believe  politics  are  played  that  way  In  Colo- 
rado. Although  Ed  Johnson  and  I  do  not 
agree  on  politics.  I  don't  believe  this  attack 
would  be  any  part  of  his  prcgram." 

Others  are  divided  on  Johnson's  motlva. 
borne  say  a  motion  the  like  of  Johnson's  was 
Inevitable.  Others  say  it  was  Just  a  play 
for  page  1.  Johnson,  himself,  explained  hla 
stand  thus: 

"I'm  not  a  prude  nor  a  Puritan.  But  It 
seems  to  me  the  motion-picture  Indistry 
is  getting  to  the  point  where  all  an  actor 
has  to  do  is  get  arrested  for  something  or 
get  messed  up  In  some  Immoral  affair  and 
stardom  is  guaranteed." 

This,  says  Johnson,  is  his  principal  con- 
cern. This  along  with  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fect that  movies  and  the  lives  of  the  stars 
have  on  American  life. 

But  what  of  the  man.  himself — this  pow- 
erftil  voice  in  the  United  States  Senate? 
This  man  whom  politics  reckons  with  as  a 
figure  of  tremendous  influence,  as  a  good 
friend  when  he's  a  friend  but  a  capable  and 
dangerous  enemy  wlien  he's  an  enemy? 
This  man  who  pointed  a  righteous  finger 
at  the  Nation's  lucrative  film  Industry?  And 
why? 

thi  comcoN  TctrcH 

You'd  probably  give  Johnson  more  than 
a  passing  glance  if  you  met  him  on  th« 
street  at  high  noon.  He's  a  man  of  the 
rotigh  cut.  a  man  with  the  conunon  touch. 
His  frame  is  huge — Cig-l»ned.  powerful. 
His  hands  are  muscled,  like  the  hands  of  a 
boilermaker.  His  brow,  lieneath  a  tieavy 
shock  of  graying  hair.  Is  knuckled,  bold. 

He  can  be  gracious.  And  he  can  be  vitri- 
olic. He  fears  no  man.  Yet  he  is  among  the 
most  sensitive  cf  men.  This  man  can  speak 
and  write  in  the  character  of  the  indomitable 
Churchill.     Yet  his  schooling  was  meager. 

You  see  him  at  a  formal  gathering — and 
he  Is  a  man  who  never  seeks  you  cut;  you 
seek  him  out.  He  has  the  face  of  a  lonely 
man.  He  never  Impresses  you  as  entirely 
comfortable.  No  one  has  ev«^  said  of  Johx- 
•ON,  "There  is  a  man  at  a  loss  for  words": 
yet  he  speaks  only  wiien  there  Is  occasion 
to  speak.  Idle  chit-chat  is  lost  with  this 
Senator. 

His  dress  is  cosaervative,  unless  you  take 
into  accoxmt  the  red  suspenders  he  some- 
times wears  and  is  not  loath  to  sho".  when 
he  shixks  his  coat,  as  he  will  when  the  spirit 
moves  him.  at  public  gathermgs.  He  dons  a 
tuxedo  occasiooally.  when  he  must. 

The  rough-hewn  Senator  from  the  moun- 
tain State  turns  a  cold  eye  on  ths  socla^ 
blandishments  of  Washington.  He  lives  In 
a  modest  apartment  not  far  from  the  Capitol 
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and  Is  rrputfd  to  h*r«  saved  moner  from 
hi*  laiarv  vber.  ether  Senatvir*  «re  cc«iipla;n- 
In;  »l»--ut  ti>«  Ji;g^  coet  c.:  llTtng  in  Wash- 
ington 

But    »haT    oj   The    niar.' 
JcHJts<^jc  «  ciiarsner    hu  perFocAl :tT— the 
Jravscx     h:r:-»««v: — has    bean   tHBpanA  fef 
an  ear;y  Ufe  v^:  »ic>c  o;  a  9««<lih  tautSfruit 

to    tl>e    God    bts 

to  vonbip:  a  turn  at 

tDncss  with  tuberru- 

h^  ?«>■(  —Ill  II  III .    aad.  ftnaily. 

aa  a  Ootamta  State  repreacntaUTC. 

fotcmor.  axKi   Cnltad 


beec  defeated   tn   a 

I   talks   to  a  farmer 

as  a  bailiMW- 

of  tb*  Uod  and  the 

botb. 

to  public 

Sta««  repra- 

Bt  (ovcmor,  tvo 

at  prawnts  be's   bi   hto 

aa  Cnttcd  SUtcs  Senator 

Denocratic.     But 

It  ralnd:    b   not 

I  a  pHty  anto  hia  ovn?    Manr  timea, 

cmfoMiijBrt  cvca  bis  own  party  by 

vttb  tbe  Repubhran  camp      He 

T;  y<et.  be  has  rmtchcd  parks 

be  tied,  altbout  allow- 

f«r  error,  witb  aiiy  certain  group. 

trait  in  the  poJitical  character  erf 
baa  led  bim  nore  tban  once  Into 
tbt  sCOBMtag  patii  of  tncoprtatency.  HU 
record,  fa  spots.  U  pocked  with  the  crcss- 
cwrebte  of  eootradlctloo.  PoIltical-vise. 
iM'k  abot:t  as  predictable  as  next  year's 
veatbcr  At  that,  hoa-ever.  bis  vote  Is  cast 
alocc  party  llZMt  about  75  percent  cX  the 
time. 

T*txirr  roa  tij»:xc 
JoumoK  has  tbe  same  ea.  for  politics 
tbat  a  puico  txiner  has  for  musical  pitch. 
man.  JoHMsoii,  seems  lo  haxe  an  In- 
taler.t  for  timing  Despite  this,  he's 
bit  a  fev  discords  In  his  political  career. 
The  man  recorers  beautifully,  however — 
this,  when  another  wouJd  perish.  It  s  been 
said  that  every  time  ioHsscn  appears  to 
hare  cut  his  own  throat  politically,  another 
man  breeds  to  death.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  to  bciiere  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
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For  example — 

IXirir.g  his  last  senatorial  campaign  In 
1>*8.  JoH.HiON  gave  but  v<>ry  feeble,  lelt- 
handed  aasist&nce  to  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

His  speeches — especially,  in  the  one  ex- 
ample when  he  debated  with  hu  opponent. 
Win  F.  Nicholson,  at  the  University  cf  Colo- 
rado— were  geared  to  put  across  one  thought : 
Whichever  candidate  won  In  the  Presi- 
dential election,  Truman  or  Dewey.  Johh- 
ao3«  would  give  hu  full  support  whenever 
bis  own  principles  were  not  violated  He 
could  work  with  Dewey,  he  hinted.  There 
was  no  sound  reason  to  object  to  him  as 
a  candidate  In  the  event  of  a  Dewey  vic- 
tory— which,  then,  appeared  Inevitable — • 
simp: J  because  be,  Johivson,  was  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Tbls.  by  another  man.  could  have  smacked 
0(  party  traJtorshlp.  Tlie  party-line  voter 
could  have  been  enrased.  What  Johnson 
did  was  to  open  the  door  to  the  maverick 
Bepublican  vote  And  he  get  a  goodly  share 
of  them.  too.  trouncing  Nicholson  unmerci- 
fully. Nicholson  a  sound,  liberal  Bepublican 
with  youth  and  the  veiersin  vote  on  his  side, 
knew  he  had  been  up  against  a  pastmast«r 
Tote-getter  when  the  baUot*  aere  tallied 
election  night.  His  throat  «a»  unmarked. 
but  It  was  bu  bioud.  tkot  Johmkin  a.  which 
flowed. 

Backtracking  a  few  years  furtljer,  Jokm< 
aoM  was  elected  as  a  New  Dea>r  when 
Colorado  first  put  him  in  the  governor's  cbalr 
in  19S2  Partially.  Johki^jm  g  victory  was 
traced   to   the   Deznocraiic   landslide  of    '33; 


but,  f.^r  Johnson  let  It  be  ."y.id  he  polled 
m.^re  votes  tn  Colorado  than  even  F.  D.  B.  that 
election  year. 

Yet.  he  was  elected  as  a  New  Dealer,  too. 
«  hr:  Coloradti  sent  him  to  the  United  States 
i^....:t-  for  the  first  time  in  1936.  Yet  he 
«as  never  an  administration  man  during  the 
tceurc  cf  FDR.  Just  as  he  Is  not  an  sdmln- 
iBtratloa  stalwart  under  Truman.  He 
eecfoed.  in  the  time  of  F  D.  R  .  to  be  eter- 
nally in  and  out  of  'he  good  graces  of  the 
U*btte  House.  Under  Truman,  he's  Just  out — 
except  tbat  Truman,  after  keeping  Johnson 
tfaa^lac  on  the  string  for  several  months, 
flaaltj  accepted  his  choice  of  Colorado's  Gov- 
ernor Lee  Knous  this  month  to  a  Federal 
Judgeship. 

Today  Johnson  supports  this  Nation  In 
Its  roie  as  s  world  leader,  the  same  Senator 
who  was  a  driving  force  against  Interven- 
tkm  In  any  phase  of  Europe's  troubles  before 
tbe  last  great  wi\z.  A  fellow  traveler  with 
tbe  tsolattonlsu  was  Ed  Johnson.  He  lam- 
pooned Rooaevelt  for  lend-lease:  he  preached 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States,  he 
suggested,  was  sufficient  unto  itself. 

But  It  would  be  unfair  to  shake  this  skele- 
ton without  pointing  out  that  Johnson,  in 
the  prewar  years,  believed  sincerely  this 
Nation  could  avoid  aar — 'Jiat.  at  least,  it 
should  leave  no  stcne  unturned  to  avoid  that 
war.  His  fight  to  keep  the  United  States  free 
from  foreign  entanglements  was  based  on 
that  belief.  It  was.  en  the  part  of  Johnson, 
a  sincere  effort  to  prevent  this  Nation  from 
spilling  its  youthblocd.  And  who  is  to  say 
be.  JoHNfON.  was  »Tong  in  so  trying? 

Johnson,  of  course,  has  been  the  target 
of  many  editorials  in  the  national  press  dur- 
ing his  14  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  been 
both  damned  and  blessed.  His  dramatic 
career — dramatic  witbcut  the  trappings  of 
affected  drama — has  been  fertile  soil  for 
Washington  observers. 

Even  before  he  went  to  the  Hill  Johnson 
bad  a  knack  for  hitting  the  headlines.  There 
was  the  time,  for  example.  wh?n  he  called 
cut  the  national  guard  to  prevent  Mexican 
beet  workers  from  entering  Colorado  to  take 
Jobs  away  from  Colorado's  own. 

T1.1LS  BT  THE  SEAT  OF  HIS  P.VNTS 

In  politics,  the  observation  has  been  made 
that  Johnson  flies  by  the  seat  of  his  pants — 
that  he  axuldnt  knew  how  to  read  a  political 
Instrument  board  If  it  were  thrust  under  his 
nose. 

This  may  be  true.  But.  despite  this,  he  al- 
ways seems  to  land  safely. 

Take  the  recent  television  broadcast  the 
Senator  made  on  the  A-bomb,  the  telecast 
which  rocked  Capitol  Hill. 

David  E  Lilienthal.  then  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
said  Johnson  discussed  questions  which 
could  not  be  discussed  publicly  without  se- 
rious Involvement  of  national  security. 

His  telecast.  In  effect,  alerted  the  world 
on  the  H-bomb.  It  provoked  editorial  com- 
ment pro  and  con  on  the  so-called  dlscloe- 
lires  he  made. 

As  far  as  Johnson  was  concerned,  he  de- 
nied saying  anything  that  had  not  been 
stated  time  and  time  again  by  officials  and 
published  over  and  over — that  he  made  no 
new  disclosures. 

They're  still  talking  that  one  over. 
This,  then,  is  Ed  Johnson.  His  attack  on 
Hollywood,  right  or  wrong,  was  apparently 
voiced  With  conviction  that  the  State  should 
curb  the  film  capital,  since,  in  his  belief, 
Hollywood  has  no  proper  sense  of  restraint 
Itself. 

He  s  W  now.  He's  been  married  to  the 
same  woman  since  1907.  and  happily.  His 
pleasures  are  simple,  his  capacity  for  work 
Immeasurable. 

He  walks  his  way  s  sensitive  man.  but  tn- 
■ensltfVe  to  controversy.  Admired.  Dis- 
liked. He  is  never  ignored.  He  is  Edwin 
Caai.  Johnson,  of  whom  uu  man  can  predict 
a  cuursc  ul  action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Cargoes  and  Pacific  Northwest  Poweh 
(By   Ivan   Bli^ch.   of   Ivan    Bloch    and    Asso- 
ciates, consultant  to  the  Port  of  Portland 
Commission ) 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  of  ships 
and  kilowatts:  of  distant  lands  and  Pacific 
Northwest  industry:  of  bauxite  mines  In 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Sumatra,  and  the  alumi- 
num plants  of  our  region;  of  Alaskan  lime- 
stone and  Portland  s  calcium  carbide  indus- 
try; of  Australian  zinc  concentrates  and  elec- 
trolytic cells:  of  Turkish.  New  Caledonian 
and  Philippine  chromlte  for  Pacific  North- 
west electric  furnaces.  And  I  will  speak  of 
the  water-borne  cargoes  needed  by  the  new 
and  potential  electrochemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  plants  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  of  the  water-borne  shipment  of 
their  products  to  distant  markets. 

All  of  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
developed  a  conscious  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  hydroelectric  power  devel- 
opment—with at  least  25.000,000  of  kilo- 
watts yet  to  come.  We  admit  to  the  abund- 
ance and  excellence  of  our  pure  water  sup- 
plies, even  though  perhaps  we  may  not  fully 
appreciate  their  industrial  Importance.  We 
all  know  of  the  fabulous  population  increases 
of  the  past  decade:  53  percent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  59  percent  for  Oregon — as  com- 
pared to  12  percent  for  the  Nation.  These 
are  the  things  whereof  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  made.  These  are  the 
things  which  make  possible  a  new  era  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  scope  of  the  op- 
portunities at  hand  Is  Immense.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  take  thinking  and  action  of  similar 
magnitude. 

We  of  the  West  have  passed  over  a  very 
significant  hump,  the  Importance  of  which 
Is  not  yet  appreciated-  our  own  backyard 
market— the  15.000.000  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States — is  now  big  enough  to  support 
the  output  of  most  modern  plant  production 
units.  It  is  becoming  less  necessary  for  us 
to  market  a  sizable  portion  of  the  goods  we 
manufacture  over  long  and  expensive  dis- 
tances to  eastern,  mldwestern.  and  southern 
consuming  centers  in  order  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic plant  operations.  This  important  fact 
is  beginning  to  soak  in  to  the  planning  of 
our  own  business  and  of  industry.  The  re- 
sult cannot  fall  to  mean  the  exnansion  of 
all  types  of  manufacture  in  the  West. 

Each  subarea  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
have  its  own  peculiar  pattern  of  develop- 
ment, largely  dep)endent  on  traditions, 
attitudes,  and  basic  resources.  Thus,  for 
some  years  to  come,  it  Is  clear  that  al- 
thought  enormous  strides  will  be  made  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  In  all  cateijorles  of 
Industry,  major  growth  will  take  place  espe- 
cially in  those  relying  on  our  supplies  of 
low-cost  power  and  pure  water.  The  very 
nature  of  thf5sp  industries  will  place  a  pre- 
mium on  Increased  water-borne  commerce 
and  appurtenant  facilities.  It  is  this  phase 
(f  future  development  which  I  will  discuss 
this  evening. 

The  growth  of  electroprocess  Industries  In 
the  United  Slates  has  been  enormovs.  That 
segment  of  basic  industry  Is  now  indispen- 
sable to  the  malnienance  of  our  modern 
way  of  life  and  shows  every  Indication  cf 
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becoming  even  more  necessary.  This  Is  due 
to  tbe  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  today's 
metals  and  chemicals  can  only  be  manu- 
factured In  tbe  electric  furnace  and  tbe 
electrolytic  cell.  Among  these  materials  are 
aluminum,  magnesium,  titanium  (now  called 
the  metal  of  tbe  future),  stalnleas  steel, 
electrolytic  zinc,  chlorine  and  caustic  soda. 
calcium  carbide  and  many  others.  Another 
important  reason  for  the  growth  of  these 
Industries  Is  that  tbe  purity  of  their  js-od- 
ucts  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method.  Furthermore,  our  supplies  of 
mineral  raw  materials  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly more  complex  and  low-grade  In  their 
make-up,  and  frequently  can  be  treated 
only  by  electroproceas  methods.  These  fac- 
tors all  Increase  dependence  on  electrical 
power  as  a  basic  raw  material. 

Electroprocess  Industries  require  such  ex- 
tremely large  quantities  of  power  that  tbe 
amounts  of  electric  power  per  pound  of  end 
product  are  a  primary  element  of  cost.  For 
example,  a  2-mlll  per  kilowatt-hour  cost 
is  equivalent  to  2  cents  per  pound  of  alumi- 
num, or  about  20  to  25  percent  of  iu  pro- 
duction cost.  In  addition,  the  over-all 
quantities  of  electricity  required  per  plant 
for  the  production  of  electroprocess  mate- 
rials are  very  large  and  their  supply  must  be 
continuous,  24  hours  a  day  for  365  days  of 
the  year.  For  example,  the  Vancouver  alu- 
minum plants  consumed  over  1,400.000,000 
kilowatt-hours  in  1949.  This  was  about  25 
percent  more  than  tbe  consumption  for 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  area.  The  entire  altmil- 
num  Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
producing  about  one-third  of  total  national 
consumption — required  almost  half  of  the 
output  of  both  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  In  1949.  Titanium — a  light  metal  now 
In  its  infancy  and  for  which  an  auspicious 
future  Is  in  sight — requires  even  larger 
quantities  of  electric  power  for  Its  reduction 
from  the  titanium-bearing  ore.  Estimates 
are  now  on  the  order  of  20  kUowatt-botirs 
per  pound,  or  twice  the  requirements  for 
aluminum.  The  production  of  100.000  tons 
of  this  metal  would  require  close  to  half  a 
million  kilowatts,  or  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  the  generating  capacity  of  Bonneville 
Dam. 

This  dependence  on  large  blocks  of  lowest- 
cost  electricity,  avaUable  continuously, 
necessitates  the  locating  of  Industry  In  close 
proximity  to  large  hydroelectric  Installations. 
As  a  consequence,  electroprocess  Industries 
generally  have  clustered  in  those  areas  hav- 
ing ample  supplies  of  hydroelectric  energy, 
such  as  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  Is 
now  an  IndlspuUble  fact  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  further  expansion  of  electroprocess 
Industries  in  the  United  States  must  take 
place  in  otir  region.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  temporary  deficiency  In 
power  capacity  which  has  plagued  the  Pacific 
Northwest  since  the  end  of  the  war.  a  very 
sizable  expansion  of  existing  electroprocess 
industry  would  already  have  taken  place  and 
several  new  plant  units  would  have  become 
established  here. 

If  power  supplies  are  a  control  in  the  loca- 
tion of  electroprocess  industries,  what  about 
requisite  raw  materials  and  markets?  The 
picture  Is  relatively  clear:  raw  materials 
will  be  moved  to  the  region  of  abundant 
power  supplies,  and  tbe  finished  products 
likewise  will  be  transported  to  distant 
markets.  A  prime  example  of  tbls  Is  our 
Pacific  Northwest  aluminum  Industry.  Its 
raw  material — bauxite — now  originates  In 
areas  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  These  supplies 
are  initially  processed  Into  alumina  by 
chemical  plants  In  the  scuthern  part  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  altimlna  Is  transported 
overland  to  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  for  reduc- 
tion to  metal.  Tbe  resulting  ingoU  of  tba 
metal  are  shipped  away  to  distant  consuimlng 
markets,  except  for  tbat  portion  which  la 
rolled  In  sheet  and  plate  at  Spokane  and 


which  will  be  processed  Into  wire  and  cable 
at  the  new  plant  now  under  construction  by 
tbe  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amolca  at  Van- 
couver,  Waab.  Anotber  example  can  be 
found  in  chlorine  and  caustic  soda:  tbe  salt 
required  as  a  basic  raw  material  Is  produced 
In  California  and  Is  sbliH>e<l  to  Pacific  North- 
west plants  to  be  processed  with  Padflc 
Northwest  power.  Tbe  finshed  products  find 
a  world-wide  market,  although  a  large  por- 
tion Is  consumed  In  oin:  own  pulp  and  paper 
plants. 

These  two  examples  Illustrate  tbe  fact  tbat, 
by  and  large,  the  availability  of  power  is  more 
controlling  in  the  location  of  most  electro- 
process industries  than  the  factors  of  local 
raw  materials  or  Immediately  adjacent 
markets. 

In  addition,  there  Is  anotber  situation  to 
be  considered.  A  substantial  number  of 
electroprocess  Industries  are  utilized  for  tbe 
production  of  Important  indtistrlal  materials 
obtained  from  minerals  of  whiah  the  known 
domestic  supply  is  far  below  national  needs 
and  which  therefore  must  be  Imported  from 
distant  world  points.  These  minerals  in- 
clude bauxite  for  aluminum  metal  and 
abrasives:  chromlte  for  ferrochrome  and 
stainless  steel;  manganese  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ferromanganese  for  the  steel  Indus- 
try. Also  Involved  In  varying  degrees  are 
the  ores  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  Iron, 
nickel,  tungsten,  and  titanium.  The  sources 
of  these  materials  are  all  over  the  world — 
some  have  been  drawn  upon  consistently 
during  the  past  decades  to  maintain  tbe 
national  industrial  structure  In  operation. 
Others  are  graduaUy  coming  Into  being,  due 
to  the  rising  tempo  of  our  Industrial  re- 
quirements and  otir  domestic  "have  not" 
status.  This  dynamic  situation,  although  It 
must  reflect  exchange  and  political  world 
conditions,  is  directly  tied  into  the  nature 
and  trends  of  the  United  States'  Industrial 
economy.  In  general,  the  diversity  of  ma- 
terials we  must  Imjxjrt  Is  steadily  Increas- 
ing, and  the  tonnages  are  mounting. 

The  nature  ot  this  over-all  situation 
therefore  draws  attention  to  the  potential 
tonnages  of  Inbound  raw  materials  which 
will  flow  In  Increasing  quantities  to  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  the  outbound 
shipments  of  finished  and  semlprocessed  ma- 
terials which  will  leave  ctir  shores  for 
coastal,  Intercoastal,  and  world  markets  as 
a  result  of  what  I  would  term  the  inevitable 
growth  of  electroprocess  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

In  presenting  the  following  estimates  of 
seme  of  the  potentials.  I  am  ftilly  aware  of 
the  hazards  of  so  doing.     It  is  not  poseible 


to  describe  tbe  "absolutely  feasible,"  but 
It  Is  desirable  to  try,  at  least,  to  provide  a 
tkamework  of  refermiee  to  guide  our  think- 
ing, and  to  Justify  our  giving  consideraticm 
to  tbe  establishment  of  facilities  and  prac- 
tices wbicb  will  hasten  tbe  development  of- 
tonnages  of  tbe  industries  to  which  I  will 
refer. 

Tbe  estimates  I  will  present  are  based  on 
tbe  results  of  an  intensive  study  of  potential 
Pacific  Northwest  electroprocess  industries. 
For  a  years,  starting  with  1945.  a  staff  of 
bighly  qualifled  technicians  and  industrial 
consultants  at  the  United  States  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  under  my  direction, 
carried  on  an  analysis  to  be  Incorporated  in 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers'  monu- 
mental report  on  Columbia  River  and  tribu- 
taries. The  directive  to  tbls  group — assigned 
as  consxiltants  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
tbe  purpose — was  to  develop  estimates  for 
a  rational  level  of  power  capacity  which 
would  be  required  in  1960  or  thereabouts  for 
electroprocess  industries  believed  to  be  feasi- 
ble of  establishment  in  this  region.  The  staff 
therefore  studied  critically  all  of  tbe  factors 
underlying  such  establishment — industry  by 
industry — processes,  raw  materials,  costs  of 
production,  national,  west  coast,  and  local 
markets,  and  tbe  structure  of  industry.  Tba 
final  rough  drafts  of  tbe  reports  tat  each  in- 
dustry were  circulated  among  leaders  of  the 
indtistry  for  review  and  criticism,  so  as  to 
make  sure  tbat  estimates  of  potential  growtb 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  reflected  general 
agreement  with  tbe  industry's  own  beliefs. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  show  enormous 
growtb,  given  a  continuation  of  good  eco- 
nomic conditions,  no  war  emergencies,  and 
ample  continuing  power  supplies.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  expansion  forecast  is  entirely 
possible  of  realization.  Because  of  our  power 
shortages  I  think  it  highly  probable,  however, 
that  some  of  the  expansion  may  take  place 
some  time  dtiring  tbe  decade  beginning  wltb 
1960,  rather  than  as  of  1960  itself. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimated  level  of 
potentially  feasible  Inbound  shipments  of 
raw  materials  and  the  restiltlng  outbound 
shipments  of  semi-finished  products,  I  have 
estimated  what  portion  of  over-all  future 
Pacific  Northwest  electroprocess  Industry  de- 
velopment may  logically  take  place  in  tba 
lower  Coltmabia  River  area.  From  this  ex- 
amination, raw  material  requirements  were 
developed  for  each  Industry.  These  are  shown 
in  tabular  form,  "Estimated  Potential  In- 
bound  S'aipments  for  Some  Major  Electro- 
process Industries — ^Lower  Coliuntiia  River 
Area,  1960-1970." 

A  few  details  on  the  background  of  these 
estimates  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 


Estimated  potential  in-bound  shipments  for  some  major  electroprocess  industries, 

Icwer  Columbia  River  area.  1960-70 


Raw  material 

Electroprocess  ase 

Annual 
potential 

loaos^e 

Annual 
toni-.ape 
n^uire- 
ment-s,  es- 
UMt-^hed 
aluniirum 
in'!u.«try 

• 

Some  plaees  ot  origin 

Bauxite „ ........ 

Alumina,   artifirial   abra- 
sives. 

Aluminom,   ferro  alloys, 

calcium  carbitle. 
Alumina,  calcium  carbide. 

eltiss. 
Ahimim,  ghl"<!      ...      ..    ^ 

2,700.000 

flOO.000 
400.000 

lao.ooo 

(S6.0U0 
80.000 

30,000 

80.000 
M^OOO 

40,000 
SO,  000 

1.300.000 

160.000 

U0,000 

SO.  000 

Dutch      Guiana.     Jamaica, 

Petroleuin  coke ...... ... 

Haiti,     Sumatra,     litdaj 
Caroline  IsLwda. 
California,  etc. 

Limestooe 

Bodaash  

Alaska. 
California,  etc 

Zinc  ore  and  coooeotrstes 

Electrolytic  xiDe.. ....... 

Australia.     Bolivia,     Pero, 

Chrome  ore  and  eoooeDtrates. . 
I^ad  oTf  and  oonoentratm 

Stainless  ?ieel,  ferro  alloys, 

chemicals. 
Refined  lead 



Cliile,  British  Colmnbia. 
FhilippuMS,  New  Caledonia, 

Cuba.  GoW  Coast,  Turkt-y. 
Auitnlia,  Peru,  British  C» 

Salt   

Chlorine  and  caustic  soda. 
AlnminnTn    

kimhis.  etc. 
California,  etr. 

Cryolite      

20,000 

Greentecd,     United    SUtes 

Femi-alloys,    electrolytic 

mangatMse. 

Qisas,  artlfidU  afarsMves.. 

eiist  coast. 
Philippines,          Indochina, 

trates. 
■niM  n^Mf             

Xetheiiands  East  Indies, 
Irnlte  Goid  Coast.  Tnrkey. 
etc. 
Bfilciam. 

Oraod  total 

4,0i&,000 

i.5«aooo 
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To  bcftn  with,  the  lutrMt  el*ctro-lndurtxy 
proup  now  In  rxirt«nce  in  th«  Pacific  North- 
mT«t  is  tor  the  j-«>3<JucUan  of  metAllic  &iumt> 
num  from  a.umm*  Aa  potnted  out.  the 
pr\ncii>«:  present  raw  m»t*rlai  rrquiremenu 
teg  ihu  3A^  000- ton  capacity  Uidustry — 
aoo.OOO  tons  annuallT  of  alumina — ar*  now 
shipped  by  r*U  from  eastern  alumtr.a  planta 
at  Bat<m  KoMf.  La,.  HurrlcAne  Creek.  Ark  . 
"-"  "t,  Ala^  aad  £*«  St  LouU.  Mo  These 
plants  obtain  t^tuxite.  the  now  pre- 
pnnuirT  ore  for  the  industry,  from 
Caribbean  are**,  princlpaKy  Dutch 
ad  a  relatively  much  smaller  por- 
ttaa  msn  dc«nc»tlc  bauxite  deposits  primarily 
In  Arkuisas  Ftor  aome  tune  it  has  been  en- 
dent  tikat  Um  ecooomics  of  this  widely  sep- 
arated IwtUMrtal  Mructure  are  not  sattsfac- 
tory.  There  Is  llttte  doubt  that  the  Industry 
te  actiTCiy  thinking  ol — and  planning  for — 
the  HlttBAte  establishment  of  alumina 
plant*  bar*  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  proc- 
ess bauxite  ores  to  be  shipped  from  such 
areas  as  the  Caribbean— Dutch  Guiana, 
Haiti,  and  Jamaica — poasibly  from  the  Caro- 
Uac  Islands  and  India,  and  undoubtedly 
tron  Btntan  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An 
xinknown  amount  of  locai  ferruginous  baux- 
ite locaMd  near  Portland.  Orest  ?  will  also  be 
«M1"Wl  SOBC  day.  The  equivalent  amount 
e*  taozn*  which  the  present  Pacific  North- 
w-est  aluminum  Industry  requires  totals 
1 .200  000  tons.  As  the  Industry  expands  to 
the  production  level  estimated  for  the  decade 
1960-70  the  bauxite  requirements  of  pc^ible 
alumina  ptanu  on  the  lower  Columbia  River 
would  be  2,700.000  tons  Asstimlng  a  baux:t« 
cargo  capacity  of  8.000  tons  per  ship,  the 
prasant  rsqotrements  of  the  existing  industry 
womW  b«  equivalent  to  the  arrival  and  un- 
loading of  150  ships  per  year,  or  about  1  ship 
erery  2  days  The  potential  requirements 
^ould  be  equivalent  to  325  ships  per  year,  or 
•teOK  1  per  day.  To  cut  down  time  at  un- 
^K^^tti^  dock,  modem  bulk  unloading  facil- 
ities will  be  necessary. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  there  are 
other  bulk  materials  which  the  establish- 
ment of  alumina  capacity  will  require,  such 
as  limestone  and  soda  ash.  Also  needed  for 
lb*  aluminum  reduction  plants  are  petro- 
leum coke  and  cryolite.  For  example,  petro- 
leum cote  to  now  shipped  Into  the  area  by 
rail,  with  tonnages  well  over  150.000  tons  per 
year.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  verv  large  por- 
tion of  this  toi.nage.  If  not  all  of 'it  could  be 
shipped  in  by  boat  from  southern  California. 
for  example,  if  modem  bulk  unloading  faol- 
Itles  were  available  here  In  Portland.  Nat- 
ural cryolite  from  Greenland  and  svnthetlc 
cryolite  from  the  east  coast  could 'also  be 
shipped  and  unloaded  at  lower  Columbia 
Rjver  points.  Present  tonnage  is  on  the 
order  of  20,000  tons  per  year. 

As    to   chrome    and    manganese    ores     the 
PaclfSc    Northwest    already    processes    these 
materials  Into  ferro  allovs.     The  outlook  is 
one  of  slow  but  certain  expansion,  together 
with    possibiilties     for     the     produaion    of 
stainless  steel.     In  general,  as  western  steel 
demands    and    production    increase     so    will 
the  requiremenu  for  ferro  chrome  and  ferro 
manganese      These   two   materials   are   very 
high  on   the  lUi  of  so-called  strategic  and 
criUcal  materials,  the  consumption  of  which 
has  been  steadily  rising.     As  a  consequence, 
the  Lnited  States  must  draw  upon  foreign 
sources,  such  as  In  the  Pacific  basin    which 
provides  an  unusual  opportunity  for  p.-ocess- 
ln«    in    the    Paciflc    Northwest.     The    avail- 
ability of  modem  bulk  unloading  faculties— 
should   these  be  Installed— would  cur    costs 
and    enhance    the    competitive    poslton    of 
Pacific  Northwest  production. 

As  for  electrolytic  nnc  and  reCne<J  lead 
the  aspects  of  the  situatlcn  inrolvr  both 
Pacific  Northwest  production  and  tli«  Im- 
portation  of  foreign  concentrates  For  many 
ycvs  considerable  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  establUhment  of  an  electroiyt  c  zino 
raABerr  in  the  lower  Coiumbu  Rive-  area 


It  would  appear  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  such  a  plant  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  along  the  lower  Columbia 
River  this  could  be  expected  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  st-ime  local  Pacific  North- 
west ore  reserves  at  present  without  an  eco- 
nomic outlet,  and  would  also  have  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  drawing  upon  such  producing 
areas  as  Australia,  coastal  British  Columbia 
and.  In  time.  Alaska,  The  refined  slab  zinc 
could  then  move  oy  water  shipment  to  con- 
suming centers  In  the  Eiist,  providing  over-all 
eci^nomles  much  to  be  desired.  Whether  cop- 
per refining  capacity  could  be  esublished  In 
the  lower  Columbia  River  area  Is  highly  spec- 
ulative and  problematic,  and  Is  best  left  for 
contemplation  at  some  later  date. 

As  to  the  production  of  c."lclum  carbide, 
the  demand  for  this  material,  which  is  the 
b.ise  for  the  production  of  acetylene  and 
such  chemicals  as  calcium  cyanamid,  is  in- 
creasing so  that  the  outlook  for  expanding 
carbide  production  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  highly  favorable.  One  of  the  factors  pro- 
viding grounds  for  such  optimism  is  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  production  of  chem- 
ical substances  known  as  acrylonitrlles. 
These  chemicals  are  manufactured  by  the 
Interaction  of  acetylene  with  hydrogen  cy- 
anide, both  of  which  are  made  from  calcium 
carbide.  It  Is  reported  that  the  most  Im- 
portant new  tise  of  acrylonitrlles  Is  for  ths 
manufacture  of  synthetic  fibers  such  as 
Orion,  and  others  which  it  is  believed  will 
eventually  outstrip  nylon  in  use  and  import, 
ance.  In  addition,  there  Is  an  expanding 
market  for  chemicals  based  on  acetylene  and 
chlorine.  The  key  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Paciflc  Northwest  calcium  carbide  industry 
will  probably  rest  In  the  development  of 
high-grade  tidewater  limestone  deposits  to 
provide  much  lower  costs  than  those  now 
prevailing.  In  this  connection,  shipments  of 
extremely  pure  limestone  from  southeastern 
Alaska  are  definitely  In  the  cards.  Modern 
bulk  unloading  facilities  would  provide  a 
reduction  in  lald-down  prices  for  limestone, 
restilting  in  a  sizable  expansion  of  Its  use — 
not  only  for  calcum  carbide  but  for  other 
chemical  purposes,  for  cement,  and  agricul- 
tural soil-conditioning  purposes. 

The  production  of  chlorine  and  caustic 
soda  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  plants  in  Ta- 
coma  and  Portland  Is  on  the  upward  move. 
The  markets  for  both  products  have  been 
Increasing  and  the  future  appears  quite 
bright.  The  tonnages  of  salt— the  basic 
raw  material  for  chlorine  and  caustic  pro- 
duction— can  become  slgniflcant. 

Another    Uidustry    which    eventually    will 
locate  in  the  lower  Columbia  River  area  Is 
the  manufacture  of  flat  and  bottle-wareglass. 
No   flat    glass    Is    made    In    our    region;    the 
only  producer  of  bottle-ware  In  the  Paciflc 
Northwest,  at  Seattle,  employs  both  electric 
and      fuel-fired     furnaces.      The     observed 
benefits  of  electric  operation  would  seem  to 
Indicate  possible  expansion  of  this  type  of 
production.     The  raw  material  requirements 
of  soda  ash  and  silica  sand  will  provide  sub- 
stantial tonnage  possibilities  for  water  move- 
ment.    Although  the  Paciflc  Northwest  does 
have  sources  of  silica  and  undoubtedly  more 
Will  be  found  and  exploited  as  time  goes  on. 
one  should  not  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
shipments  from  such  sources  as  Belgium,  a 
practice   well   established   prior    to   the   last 
war. 

Considering  these  Industries  alone— and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  they  are  only 
a  portion  of  those  which  may  ultimately 
locate  in  the  Northwest— the  total  Inbound 
tonnage  level  which  may  be  expected  to 
develop  between  now  and  sometime  during 
the  next  decade  can  be  set  without  too  great 
question  at  around  4.000.000  tons  per  year 
As  I  have  pointed  out  befoce.  the  present 
requirements  of  the  aluminum  Industry 
•lone  m  the  Pacific  Northwest  represent  an 
Inbound  tonnage  potential  of  around  1  500  - 
000  tons  per  year.  Of  this  I  believe  at  least 
75  percent,  If  not  all,  of  these  tonnages  will 


move  by  deep-draft  seagoing  vessels.  Th« 
resulting  outbound  shipment  potentials  ln« 
volved  for  the  industries  described  are  more 
dlfllcult  to  estimate,  but  I  believe  that  1.000,- 
000  tons  is  not  beyond  possibility  for  ship- 
ment by  water. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  dwelt  only  on 
electroprocesa  Industries  and  only  on  those 
which,  as  of  today,  seem  fc.islble  of  expansion 
along  the  lower  Columbia  River  area.  To 
this  list  should  be  added  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  electroprocess  industries  now  in  the 
laboratory  stage.  The  enormous  advances 
of  electroprocess  technology  and  the  increas- 
ing reliance  of  manufactiirlng  Industry  on 
the  products  of  the  electric  furnace  and  the 
electrolytic  cell  lead  me  to  believe  th.it  the 
potentials  for  the  years  1960-70  may  be 
even  greater  than  those  Just  outlined. 

In  addition,  our  vast  Inland  empire  can 
directly   benefit   from— and  contribute  to — 
the  expansion  of  maritime  commerce  on  the 
lower  Columbia  River.  In  ways  which  are  not 
always  apparent.     For  example,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  consideration  of  some  of  the  op- 
F>ortunitles  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  development  taking  place  In  south- 
eastern Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  and  north- 
ern Utah.     In  my  Judgment,  this  area  may 
become  one  of  the  great  chemical  production 
centers  of  the  United  States.     Located  within 
a  radium  of  100  miles  of  its  center  are  large 
natural    gas    reserves,    oil,    coal — Including 
major  sources  of  coking  coal  for  the  West- 
high  concentrations  of  potash  salts  and  other 
natural   chemical   substances,   sulfur    (from 
natural   gas  and   sulfur-bearing   ores),   and 
the   Nation's  largest  reserves  of  phosphate 
rock.     This  Is  only  a  portion  of  the  roster  of 
raw  materials  available  in  that  area,  as  It 
abounds  in  mctalUcs  such  as  copper,  lead, 
and  vanadium.     Already  great  developments 
have  been  taking  place  there,  such  as  the 
operations  of  copper  and  lead  refineries,  of 
the  Geneva  steel  works,  and  of  the  receiit 
large  fertilizer  and  phosphorous  producers. 
This  is  but  a  beginning,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  anticipate  a  substantial  movement  of  the 
output  of  these  Industries  westward  for  ex- 
port to  the  world.     The  question  is  whether 
the  existing  and  potential  export  movement 
will  be  via  California  ports  or  via  the  lower 
Columbia  River  area.     The  primary  problem 
obviously  Is  one  of  transportation  economics 
and  I  wonder  what  validity  there  may  be  to 
the   thesis   that    the   lower   Columbia   River 
area  could  capture   this   potential   tonnage. 
It  would  necessitate  a  combination  of  com- 
petitive  modern   bulkhandling   facilities   at 
original   and   terminal    points,   and   the   use 
of  both  rail  and  inland  waterway  facilities. 
The  challenge  of  this  possibility  is  certainly 
IntriguinKj  and  typical  of  the  maritime  com- 
merce ()i»t5ortunltles  afforded  in  the  expan- 
sion of  h»dustrlal  activity  of  our  Inland  areas. 
Throughout  this  discussion  you  will  note 
that  I  have  referred  to  the  need  for  com- 
petitive transportation  and  cargo  handling 
facilities.     Although    I    believe    In    the    In- 
evitability of  industrial  establishment  in  the 
Pacific   Northwest  and  the  resulting   move- 
ment by  water  of  very  large  tonnages.  I  am 
Just  as  aware  of  the  competitive  position  of 
other   port  areas  on   the   Paciflc   Coast  and 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     In  Uils 
connection,  time  is  working  against  us— at 
least  as  far  as  the  Gulf  ports  are  concerned— 
as  they  are  steadily  Increasing  the  establish- 
ment  of  Industry  and  the  consequent  move- 
ment of  traffic  by  means  of  the  most  modern 
port  facilities. 

What  we  must  do,  therefore.  Is  to  supple- 
ment now  our  undoubted  natural  advan- 
tages to  improve  our  competitive  position. 
No  s  ngle  factor  can  probably  resolve  the 
81  uatlon,  but  in  terms  of  the  movement  of 
bulk  commodities  one  of  the  major  answers 
seems  quite  clear;  those  ports  on  the  west 
coast  which  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  facilities  for  loading,  unloading, 
and  otherwise  handling  cargo  will  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  those  which  do 
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not  have  these  faculties.  Surely  we  must 
have  faith  enough  In  the  future  of  our  lower 
Columbia  River  area  and  Its  tributary  In- 
land empire  to  provide  those  facilities  with- 
out further  delay  and  thus  accelerate  the 
development  of  Intwund  tonnages.  There 
already  Is  a  substantial  bulk  tonnage  moving 
to  this  area,  which  undoubtedly  could  be 
tran-sported  by  v.-ater  at  a  saving  if  we  had 
modern  bulk  unloading  facilities.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  faciliiles  would  be  a 
very  strong  competitive  talking  point  with 
Industries  now  casting  about  for  possible  lo- 
•  cations  on  the  west  coast. 

In  all  of  this,  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Portland-Vancouver  area,  our 
intermediate  future  cannot  be  viewed  with- 
in any  concept  less  than  that  of  a  major 
world  seaport  and  Industrial  center.  This 
calls  for  a  consolidation  as  well  as  an  exten- 
sion of  our  port  and  Industrial  facilities  into 
a  homogeneous  and  Integrated  structure  to 
handle,  warehouse,  process,  and  manufac- 
ture inbound  outbound  cargoes.  That  la  to 
say.  no  single  Isolated  facility — whether  It 
be  an  industrial  site,  a  rail  siding,  or  a  bulk 
handling  dock — can  do  the  Job  alone.  It 
requires  an  effective  combination  of  all  of 
these — and  more — to  bring  maximum  re- 
sults. 

For  such  a  unit  the  physical  location  and 
character  of  present  and  future  facilltle« 
will  require  careful  consideration.  Any 
emerging  well-knit  system  of  docks,  cargo 
handling,  access  to  land  transport,  ware- 
housing, and  Industrial  plart  sites  must 
recognize  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
heavy  and  light  Industry.  For  example.  It 
would  appear  that  the  downstream  portion 
of  the  St.  Johns  Peninsula  Is  Ideally  situ- 
ated for  heavy  industrial  development  and 
hence  heavy  maritime  commerce.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  and  Its  adjacent  areas 
on  both  shores  of  the  Willamette  lying  clos- 
er to  the  center  of  Portland  are  decidedly 
mere  favorable  for  lighter  manufacturing, 
warehousing,  and  the  like.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  such  a  segregation  is  taking  place. 
The  question  Is  whether  it  Is  occurring  In 
the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  long 
term  well-being  of  our  community,  or 
whether  It  Is  merely  happ>enlng.  Is  there 
not  need  for  a  carefully  conceived  set  of 
blueprints  and  program  of  consequent  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  our  building  a  greater  port, 
a  greater  Industrial  center,  the  Portland  of 
the  future? 

There  Is  another  Ingredient  which  Is  nec- 
essary If  our  area  is  to  reap  the  full  benefits 
of  Its  potentials.  It  Is  that  Intangible  known 
as  aggressiveness.  Purely  as  an  observa- 
tion and  not  as  a  criticism.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we  lack  the  kind  of  aggressiveness  which 
is  building  up  Gulf  and  California  ports.  This 
Is  not  a  matter  which  reflects  upon  the  ship- 
ping men  of  the  area,  but  I  think  It  does  re- 
flect somewhat  on  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral community  which  ultimately  can  gain 
so  much  from  maritime  activity.  What  ag- 
gressiveness we  have — and  we  have  demon- 
strated It  In  numerous  Instances — Is  spas- 
modic rather  than  continuous.  After  reach- 
ing a  partial  objective  we  are  too  often 
prone  to  sit  back  and  relax  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  In  a  sense  we  have 
not  always  raised  and  maintained  our  sights 
high  enough  as  to  the  magnitude  of  our  po- 
tentials and  of  the  things  we  must  do.  To- 
day we  cannot  afford  not  to  be  expanslonlst- 
mlndcd  in  this  expanding  west  coast  of 
ours — a  west  coast  with  a  forecast  population 
of  25.000. OCO  by  1975 — an  Increase  of  66  per- 
cent as  against  an  estimated  32  percent  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  timid  about  the  planning  and 
building  of  facilities  the  use  of  which  will 
eventually  bring  us  returns  In  Jobs  and  In 
taxable  wealth  amounting  to  several  times 
the  original  Investment,  One  thing  Is  cer- 
tain :  looking  at  the  p)ast  Is  not  going  to  tell 
us  where  we  are  ?olng.  Even  the  conditions 
of  our  amazing  grow;ii  of  the  past  10  years 


are  no  guide  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  next 
decade. 

Thus  our  task  ahead  Is  a  clear-cut  one. 
Kilowatts  mean  cargoes,  and  cargoes  mean 
the  use  of  kilowatts.  Both  mean  pay  rolls 
and  increasing  wealth.  We  cannot  falter  In 
supporting  an  aggressive  program  of  power 
development,  of  waterways  development,  of 
port  development.  We  owe  this  to  ourselves 
and  to  those  who  are  coznlng  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  live  and  work  with  us. 
The  stakes  are  high.  The  opportunities  are 
great.  Our  effort  must  match  the  vision  of 
the  near  future. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AjtrU  18,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regard  it  a  very  great  privilege  and  a 
distinct  public  service  to  insert  a  master- 
ly speech  delivered  by  Mr.  George  EL 
Stringfellow  '.n  his  capacity  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Thomas  Edison,  Inc..  before 
the  Purchasing  Agents  dinner  at  the 
Builders  Exchange  Club.  New  York  City, 
on  April  18,  1950. 

The  vital  issues  before  the  country  are 
clearly  and  forcefully  expressed  by  this 
distinguished  gentleman,  and  should  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  Government.  The  socialistic  trend 
Is  now  obvious  to  everybody  and  they 
should  be  supplied  with  all  pertinent 
facts  relating  to  this  national  danger. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Stringfel- 
low's  address: 

COMPSNSATORT   SPENDINO 

Some  years  ago  Lenin,  the  chief  architect  of 
communism,  said.  "Some  day  we  will  force 
the  United  States  to  spend  herself  to  destruc- 
tion." 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  annual  cost  of  Fed- 
eral Government  was  under  5  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  national  debt  was  slightly  under 
20  billion. 

The  cost  of  Federal  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next  will  exceed 
46  billion  dollars.  The  Federal  debt  Is  now 
approximately  260  billion,  not  Including  some 
bad  loans  which  will  have  to  be  charged  off. 

In  order  to  understand  the  enormous  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  our  Government,  let  me 
make  a  few  comparisons: 

During  President  Roosevelt's  three  terms, 
the  average  yearly  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  $31,000,000,000,  Including 
most  of  the  military  cost  of  World  War  n 
and  F.  D.  R  .  as  you  recall,  was  no  miser  In 
si>endlng  public  funds.  In  the  four  post-war 
years  of  Truman's  administration,  the  av- 
erage yearly  spending  Jumped  from  t3 1,000.- 
000^000  to  145.000,000,000 — an  Increase  of  al- 
most 50  jDercent. 

The  Truman  administration  collected  an 
average  of  $42,000,000,000  per  year  In  taxes, 
or  three  times  the  average  collected  by 
Booeevelt. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  making  Lenin's  prediction  a 
grim  reality. 

In  1932  the  Democratic  Party  pledged  all 
candidates  who  ran  on  its  platform  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  at  least  25  percent 
by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and  ofBces, 
cjnsoUdatlng  departments  and  bureaus  and 


eliminating  extravagance.  'That  plaUorm," 
■aid  candidate  Roosevelt,  "Is  a  covenant 
with  the  i>eople  and  when  I'm  elected."  he 
continued.  "I  ahaU  put  It  Into  effect  in 
every  detaU." 

In  the  words  of  a  former  governor  of  this 
State,  "Let  us  look  at  the  record". 

Immediately  following  his  Inauguration  to 
the  presidency.  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  out  to 
Implement  the  promises  set  forth  in  the 
Democratic  platform  which.  In  my  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  documents  ever  sub- 
mitted by  any  political  party  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  The  Republican  Party  would 
do  well  to  adopt  It  In  1BS3  unless  It  want* 
to  continue  to  be  a  "me  too"  party. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  Roosevelt's 
first  administration  be  did  a  remarkable  Job 
of  cutting  the  cost  of  Government.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  this  almost 
unprecedented  service  to  the  people,  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  people  of  this  Republic 
Were  enthusiastically  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  first  fireside  chat. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  shewed 
a  complete  reversal  in  his  policy  on  cost  of 
Government  and  Federal  debt.  How  can 
candidate  and  President  Rocsevelt's  right- 
about-face on  coet  of  Government  and  debt 
be  reconciled  with  his  advocacy  of  economy 
during  his  campaign  and  the  first  4  months 
of  his  first  term?  Here.  I  think,  is  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  He  embraced  the 
philosophy — compensatory  spending — of  Lord 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  British  Socialist 
economist,  who  visited  President  Roosevelt 
In  1933.  According  to  the  British  press, 
Keynes'  Ideas  "captivated  President  Roose- 
velt." Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
say  that  Roosevelt's  about-face  stemmed 
from  this  '"captlvatlon."  The  Keynes  phi- 
losophy— the  more  you  spend  the  more  you 
have — has  been  practiced  In  this  country  in 
an  Increasing  degree  since  Roosevelt  em- 
braced It  m  1933. 

It  has  Infiltrated  the  States  and  munici- 
palities of  our  Nation;  It  Is  largely  responsible 
for  our  Inflated  debt,  unbalanced  budget, 
and  general  extravagance.  Let  us  follow  Its 
destructive  effects: 

In  1932  there  were  30  major  Federal  agen- 
cies. There  are  today  62  major  Federal 
agencies,  an  Increase  of  110  percent. 

On  December  31.  1932,  there  were  564.103 
Federal  employees.  On  December  31,  1949, 
there  were  1.981,156 — an  Increase  of  252  per- 
cent. 

When  he  first  took  office.  President  Roose- 
velt was  terribly  disturbed  about  the  size  of 
our  debt,  which  was  less  than  $20,000,000,000. 
Five  years  later,  when  that  debt  had  reached 
$38,000,000,000,  he  said,  'HDur  national  debt, 
after  all.  Is  an  Internal  debt  owed  not  only 
by  the  Nation  but  to  the  Nation.  If  our  chil- 
dren have  to  pay  Interest  on  It,  they  will  be 
paying  interest  to  themselves."  In  a  short 
span  of  5  years  after  taking  office.  President 
Roosevelt  was  looking  upon  an  increased 
debt  as  a  national  asset. 

Keynes'  philosophy  of  "compensatory* 
spending  has  about  bankrupted  Britain. 
That  phUosophy  destroyed  Rome.  Keynes* 
philosophy  is  advocated  by  the  Communists 
for  our  destruction  and  is  certainly  taking 
root  here  to  the  gratification  of  Joe  Stalin, 
whom  President  Tnnnan  referred  to  In  the 
last  presidential  campaign  as  "good  old  Joe." 

Rome  feU  because  her  rulers  gained  and 
retained  power  through  false  promises  and 
the  tise  of  taxpayers'  money  with  which  to 
corrupt  the  electorate,  a  procedure  not  differ- 
ent fnmi  that  which  our  British  brethren 
and  our  American  politicians  have  been  em- 
ploying. 

Our  politicians  appear  to  be  more  In- 
terested In  balancing  the  budgets  of  foreign 
countries  than  they  are  In  balancing  our 
own.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 
Within  a  week.  Dean  Achewn.  Secretary  of 
State,  rebukec  the  Government  of  Korea  for 
not  bale  .icing  her  budget.    Acheson  said  the 
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Korean  unbalanced  budget  Is  bringing  about 
an  inflationary  crisis  In  that  country  He 
told  them  in  effect  that  If  they  dldnt  cut 
expenses  and  balance  their  budget,  our  Oov- 
emmer.t  might  stop  giving  the  Koreans 
American  t.ixpayers'  money.  Acheson  also 
Instructed  cur  Ambassador  in  Greece  to  in- 
form the  government  there  that  it  must 
balance  its  budget  to  avoid  inflation,  other- 
w.se  we  might  withdraw  our  subsidies. 

Yet.  President  Truman  budgeted  a  deficit 
thu  year  of  H>00  000  000,  That  deflclt  will 
exceed  »7.003  OOO  000  He  Is  budgeting  a 
deflci:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951  of  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  which  could  easily  ex- 
ceed 10  billions  since  he  is  notorious  for 
overes.:in-.at:n^  0<^vemment  income  .ind  un- 
derestimating Government  expenditures 

If  we  cor.tinue  to  spend  more  than  we  take 
In.  Inflation  m  tbu  country  is  as  certain  as 
night  follows  day.  And.  it  was  inflation  that 
made  Miuaollnl:  it  was  inflation  that  made 
Hitler;  It  was  inflation  that  made  Stalin,  and 
inflation  will  produce  a  dictator  In  America. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  Into  believing 
that  an  American  dictator  would  be  more 
benevolent,  more  generous,  or  more  decent 
than  Mussolini.  Hitler,  or  Stalin. 

Much  has  been  said  In  recent  years  about 
Britain's  dollar  shortage,  but  »ery  little  has 
been  said  about  the  cause  of  that  shortage. 
Britain  s  dollar  shortage  Is  caused  by  in- 
efllctent  management,  conflscatory  taxes,  and 
the  chloroforming  of  Incentives  by  the  So- 
cialist gcvrrnment. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  this 
country  in  a  measvire  We.  too,  have  a 
dollar  shortage.  Our  dollar  shortage  doesn't 
seem  to  disturb  our  Government  officials. 
Our  budget  has  been  balanced  but  twice  In 
20  years,  and  then  by  accident.  Our  dollar 
thortage  Is  the  result  of  our  spending  more 
than  we  can  afford.  It  stems  from  the  same 
trouble  tnat  Korea  Is  having;  It  stems  from 
the  same  troubic  the  Greeks  are  having — both 
have  been  told  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  must  reduce  their  outgo  to  meet 
their  Income  It  never  dawns  on  our  poli- 
ticians that  If  we  do  not  reduce  our  outgo 
to  meet  our  income  that  we.  too.  will  have 
Inflation  from  which  chaos  and  communism 
grow. 

In  ple-iding  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
reduction  In  Federal  cost  of  government, 
as  well  as  a  reduction  In  Federal  debt.  Can- 
didate Roosevelt  In  1932  said  that  a  gov- 
ernment, like  a  family,  can  spend  more  than 
It  takes  In  for  a  year  or  two.  but  any  gov- 
ernment or  any  family  that  becomes  a  spend- 
thrift and  spends  more  than  it  takes  In  for 
more  than  a  year  or  so  is  headed  for  the 
poorhouse.  I  think  he  was  right.  Our 
Governm.ent  has  been  spending  more  than 
It  has  been  taking  in.  not  for  a  year  or  so, 
but  for  18  years,  and  there  Is  no  prospect 
for  a  balanced  budget  until  we  discard  the 
Keynes"  theory  of  compensatory  spending, 
which  Is  another  way  of  saying  "until  we 
get  rid  of  Truman." 

When  a  corporation  gets  Into  financial 
dilBcultles  the  courts  appoint  a  re<-eiver  who 
either  liquidates  the  corpwratlon  s  assets  or 
reorganizes  and  staffs  It  with  new  manage- 
ment. In  either  case,  the  stockholders  lose 
most  of  their  Investment. 

Wh  a  government  gets  Into  financial 
difficult ies  there  Is  no  court  to  appoint  a 
receiver  A  self-appointed  dictator  arises 
who  takes  over,  not  as  a  receiver  responsible 
to  a  court  of  Inw.  not  as  an  elected  public 
official  responsible  to  the  people,  but  as  a 
dictator  responsible  only  to  hU  whim.  He 
pr?scribes  their  way  of  life.  The  people 
become   his   luojecta. 

There  Is  ftUl  clamor  in  thU  country  for 
aid  to  Socialist  Britain  and  other  nations 
at  the  expense  of  the  sorely  pressed  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  it  .<«ems  to  me  that  we  might 
Ktv«  thought  to  the  fact  that  since  World 
War  I  our  Ocvemment  aided  Britain  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  »44.000,000.000.  ThU 
to  equal  to  the  cash-in  value  of  ull  life-in- 


surance policies  in  the  United  States.  Since 
World  War  II  we  h.ive  aided  Britain  and 
other  nations,  by  grants,  exceeding  »33.000.- 
000.000 — grants  which  have  kept  socialism 
alive  m  Britain  Had  the  Brlti.sh  Socialist 
government  not  been  subsidized  with  Ameri- 
can taxpayers"  money,  Britain's  socialism 
would  have  died  on  the  vine  long,  long  ago. 

The  Socialists  in  Britain  tell  us  that  Amer- 
ican capitalism  and  free  enterprise  are  on 
their  last  legs.  Indeed,  they  will  be  If  we 
continue  to  subsidize  the  various  segments 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  Idleness. 

Much  of  the  .\merican  taxpayers"  money 
Is  used  both  to  fight  and  to  support  com- 
munism. Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Since  World  War  II  we  have  given  the  Greek 
Government  around  9600.000.000  with  which 
to  fight  communism.  Since  World  War  II 
we  have  given  Communist  Russia,  through 
lend-lease  and  other  grants,  »440,000.000  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  and  we  have  given 
her  satellite.  Poland,  more  than  $480,000,000. 
and  until  recently  we  were  buying  rye  from 
Poland  which  aided  her  economy.  Even 
morons  know  that  we  have  a  great  surplus 
of  rye  in  this  country.  I  know  that  this 
aid  to  the  Communists,  amounting  to  more 
than  $9'20.000.000  since  World  War  II,  Is  hard 
to  believe  but  I  would  have  you  understand 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Senator  Harxt  Flood  Btrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, are  my  authority  for  this  statement. 
It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are  fighting 
communism  on  the  fringe  and  wooing  and 
feeding  it  at  the  cere. 

It  Is  clear  from  Truman's  record  that  he, 
like  his  Immediate  predecessor  and  his  So- 
cialist-minded British  brethren,  has  em- 
braced the  Keynes"  philosophy  of  compen.sa- 
tory  spending  and  not  unlike  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  seems  to  look  upon  a 
mounting  debt  as  an  asset.  ""We  owe  it  to 
ourselves"  is  perhaps  his  philosophy  too. 

On  his  return  from  a  month's  vacation  in 
Florida,  at  the  taxpayers"  expense.  President 
Truman  was  quoted  In  the  press  as  having 
said.  "The  country  Is  In  fine  shape."  There 
would  be  some  justification  for  such  enthu- 
siasm If  the  income  of  the  Government  was 
In  excess  of  our  outgo  and  our  national  debt 
and  annual  cost  were  being  systematically 
reduced. 

If  we  cannot  balance  our  budget  when  the 
country  Is  In  fine  shape  what  will  happen  to 
us  when  we  run  Into  the  next  lallspln?  That 
Is  something  that  never  dawns  on  Fair 
Dealers,   liberals,   or   pinks. 

If  anyone  'ever  supposed  that  the  Truman 
administration  was  interested  In  economy, 
a  look  at  a  recent  report  of  the  armed  services 
committee  of  the  House  would  correct  the 
Impression.  It  mentions  the  following  five 
Items: 

A  budget  request  Is  pending  for  a  new 
$18,000,000  veterans'  hospital  In  the  Loa 
Angeles  area,  while  the  Navy  is  closing  the 
1.500-bed  Long  Branch  Naval  Hospital  In  the 
same   urea, 

A  500-bed  veterans'  hospital  Is  being  built 
In  Philadelphia,  while  the  Army  Is  closing 
the  2.0C0-bed  Valley  Forge  Hospital  20  miles 
away. 

The  veterans'  agency  plana  to  build  l.OCO- 
bed  hospitals  In  Bloston  and  Brockton,  Mass,, 
while  the  Army  Is  closing  the  Murphy  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  wants  to 
build  a  500-bed  hospital  in  Atlanta,  while 
the  Army  Is  clc«lng  the  Oliver  General  Hos- 
pital   at    Augusta,   Ga. 

A  500-bed  veterans'  hospital  la  planned  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  while  the  Army  la  closing 
the  1.600-bed  Jones  Hospital  at  Battle  Creek. 

There  won't  be  any  Government  economy 
until  there  la  another  and  a  different  kind 
of  man  in  the  White  Houae. 

During  the  last  18  years  a  Roman  holiday 
h*a  been  declared  by  and  for  our  spendthrift 
and  muddling  politicians.  Ctovernmental 
extravagance  haa  been  the  order  of  the  day. 


The  national  debt  has  increased  from  $20,- 
000,000.000  to  $260,000,000,000—  an  Increase  of 
1.200  percent.  The  annual  c<  st  of  Govern- 
ment has  Increased  from  $5  000,000,000  to 
close  to  $46,000,000,000.  an  Increase  of  over 
800  percent. 

How  long  win  It  take  the  American  people 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  c  illapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  understard  why  Britain 
Is  tottering?  How  long  will  1  take  them  to 
realize  that  the  Keynes  philosophy  of  com- 
pensatory spending  will  lead  to  ruin  If  we 
don't  put  a  stop  to  it  soon? 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  men  in 
our  segment  of  the  human  family  to  become 
Paul  Reveres  We  owe  It  to  our  founding 
fathers:  we  owe  it  to  the  pres<  nt  generation; 
and  we  owe  It  to  posjterlty  to  do  our  part  In 
saving  our  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  which 
has  given  us  a  higher  living  standard  and 
greater  liberty  In  160  years  than  any  peoples 
have  experienced  In  6.000  yeais. 

Those  businessmen  who  are  unwilling  to 
risk  their  necks  In  the  defeise  of  a  great 
cause  will  likely  lose  their  soi  Is.  Those  who 
by  their  Inaction  are  saying  to  the  selfish 
politicians,  whose  greed  for  gold  and  lust 
for  power  is  rapidly  consuming  us,  "Go  ahead, 
we  will  do  nothing  to  block  your  way  to  ovir 
destruction"  are  aiding  an«l  abetting  our 
destruction. 

If  America  falls.  It  will  b<  from  extrava- 
gance, internal  decay,  and  cowardice.  We 
see  these  three  adversaries  s  round  us  con- 
stantly. America  will  not  follow  the  Roman 
road  to  ruin  if  we  and  mlllioiis  of  others  like 
us  discharge  our  duty  as  citizens  and  thus 
prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  our  great  heri- 
tage. 

The  times  call  for  the  election  of  men  to 
public  office  of: 


"Strong  minds,  great  hearts, 

willing  hands: 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  ofllce 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  off 
Men  who  possess  opinions  ai 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  \ 
Men   who  stand   before   a 

damn  his  treacherous 

out  winking: 
Tall  men,  suncrowned,  whc 

fog. 
In  public  duty  and  In  prlv: 


true  faith,  and 

iocs  not  kill; 
ce  cannot  buy; 
id  a  will; 

ho  will  not  lie; 
demagogue   and 

fiatterles  with- 

live  above  the 

te  thinking." 

Two  such  men.  who  refiect  the  philosophy 
of  our  founding  fathers  and  place  principles 
above  patronage  and  prlnclf  les  above  party 
loyalty  are  the  senior  Unltet.  States  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Robert  A.  TaftI  and  the  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia  JHarrt 
F.  Byrd).  They.  In  my  opinion,  constitute  a 
symbol  of  our  way  of  life.  These  men  are 
constantly  being  smeared  ly  New  Dealers, 
Fair  Dealers,  pinks,  professlo.ial  liberals,  and 
Communists. 

When  you  find  where  Bob  Taft  and  Harrt 
Btrd  stand,  there  Is  where  those  of  us  who 
would  preserve  our  liberties  and  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage  should  also  stand.  These  two 
men  will  not  take  us  down  •  he  Roman  road 
to  ruin.  These  two  men  kiow  the  fallacy 
of  compensatory  spending. 

Will  you  get  behind  them  with  your  voices, 
with  your  Influence,  and  with  your  sub- 
stance? 


Report  of  Petroleam  Imports  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  R  <:MARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEI'RICK 

or  WEST  vIRCI^u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR -SENT ATI VES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  report  of  petro- 


leum imports  committee  to  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Advisory  Council,  dated 
March  1,  1950,  adopted  by  the  coimcil, 
March  8,  1950: 

RiPOBT  or  PxTsoLruM  Imports  CoMMrmz  to 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Aovisort  Codm- 
CIL,  Maxch  1,  1950 

1.    rUii   SUPPLT 

The  development  of  oU  Imports  since 
World  War  II  has  caused  significant  shifts 
In  the  American  fuel  structure.  Contlnua- 
tloq  of  current  Imports,  much  less  further 
Increases  as  are  prospective,  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  Eventually  the  country's 
pattern  of  fuel  supply  will  be  revamped  such 
as  few  today  may  realize. 

Energy  availability  Is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  American  economy  haa  been  built. 
Its  source  haa  been  almost  entirely  In  fuels — 
coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas — which  have 
been  abundant  In  the  coimtry's  natural  re- 
sources. Had  there  been  less  energy  avail- 
able, the  American  economy  would  not  have 
grown  as  It  has.  Hence,  the  fuel  structure 
as  changed  because  of  oil  Imports  la  of  great 
consequence,  and  Its  final  appearance,  no 
matter  the  form,  la  of  natlonaj  concern. 

Progress  of  the  economy  with  Its  expand- 
ing mechanization  has  required  a  multitude 
of  fuel  products.  The  tendency  has  been  for 
an  Increasing  need  of  petroleum  products 
such  as  gasoline  and  other  refined  oils  to 
power  a  variety  of  machines.  Advancing 
technology  likewise  has  promoted  the  use  of 
natural  gas  for  6p>eclal  purposes.  It,  too, 
has  given  coal  added  opportunities  by  Im- 
proved methods  for  converting  Into  electric 
power,  coke,  and  additional  producta.  Coal, 
as  yet,  does  not  have  the  advantages  that 
petroleum  and  gas  enjoy  In  the  production 
of  products  that  much  of  new  technology 
needs.  Nevertheless,  It  has  the  essentials  for 
steam-ralslng  and  other  power  needs  which 
still  represent  a  sizable  place  In  the  energy 
pattern,  and  eventually,  slnre  It  can  be  con- 
verted Into  oil  products  and  technological 
advancement  will  make  this  feasible,  coal 
with  Its  huge  reserves  will  be  a  substitute  In- 
definitely for  petroleum  as  so  required.  Pres- 
ently, however,  to  satisfy  all  of  the  economy"a 
fuel  requirements  efficiently.  It  takes  a  com- 
bined use  of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 
Of  the  three,  no  one  or  two  can  do  the  Job. 

Growth  of  the  economy  will  demand  larger 
amounts  of  petroleum  for  gasoline  and  many 
refined  oils.  It  will  give  natural  gas  a  vast 
special -purpose  market.  Coal  In  the  course 
of  this  trend  will  lose  In  relative  Importance 
as  a  solid  fuel,  although  the  area  It  now 
serves  will  need  a  greater  volume  of  energy. 
In  the  aggregate,  total  fuel  requirements  will 
increase. 

But  what  about  oil  Imports?  Companies 
financially  Interested  In  foreign  oil  claim 
that  imports  are  essential  If  future  fuel  re- 
quirements are  to  be  met.  In  other  words, 
American  petroleum  reserves  are  not  going  to 
be  adequate  forever. 

Few  will  disagree  on  this  long-term  out- 
look for  petroleum  reserves.  It  Is  getting 
harder  to  find  and  produce  American  petro- 
leum. The  country  will  have  petroleum  out- 
put Indefinitely,  but  Its  natural  reserves  are 
fixed  and  sometime  a  point  Is  going  to  be 
reached  where  the  production  rate  cannot 
be  bettered  and  probably  not  maintained. 
American  production  deficits  In  terms  of  an 
expanding  market  will  have  to  be  made  up 
by  synthetics  or  oil  Imports.  The  latter  pro- 
vide advantages  according  to  proponents  of 
foreign  petroleum  development. 

The  country  "8  proved  reserves  of  petro- 
leum are  equivalent  to  a  dozen  years'  supply 
at  their  present  depletion  rate.  New  oil  will 
have  to  be  found  continually  and  In  sub- 
•tantlal  volume  to  maintain  this  relative 
position  of  reserves.  Companies  promoting 
foreign  petroleum  question  that  this  can  be 


done  for  very  long.  In  compailson,  proved 
reserves  of  natural  gas  have  a  life  exceeding 
25  years.  Their  life  is  flgtired.  however,  on 
a  lower  production  rate  than  petroleum. 
Gas  reserves  are  not  much  larger  than  those 
of  petroleum  on  a  B.  t.  u.  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  coal  reserves  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  centuries,  although  esti- 
mates vary  as  to  how  great  they  actually  are. 
One  fact  is  clear:  As  fuels  iire  now  used, 
American  petroleum  supply  is  in  the  weakest 
posiUon  and  coal  supply  is  In  the  strongest 
over  the  distant  period. 

Yet,  while  general  agreement  can  be  found 
for  the  principle  that  American  Interests 
should  be  active  on  foreign  oil,  there  Is  wide 
disagreement  about  the  way  foreign  oU  de- 
velopment has  been  handled.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  oil  Imports  Increase  as 
American  Interests  advance  their  develop- 
ment In  foreign  fields.  Stated  In  another 
way,  production  of  American  fuels  must  be 
decreased  to  allow  foreign  petroleum  output 
to  grow;  nor  is  there  general  agreement  that 
the  development  of  foreign  oil  should  over- 
shadow that  of  American  synthetic  output. 

The  pushing  of  foreign  oil  Into  the 
American  fuel  market  In  a  volume  not  re- 
quired for  supply  reasons  obviously  Is  dis- 
turbing. ThU  has  been  the  case  during  the 
last  year.  Effects  have  been  adverse  to  coal 
and  even  to  the  oil  Industry  Itself.  Imme- 
diately ahead,  oil  Imports  are  scheduled  to 
Increase  and  a  ftirther  shake-up  of  the  fuel 
structure  Is  expected.  The  question  is 
prompted:  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
Import  program  as  conducted  in  terms  of 
national  welfare? 

2.    DEVELOPMENT    OF    IMPORTS 

American  development  of  foreign  petro- 
leum production  and  the  Importation  of  oil 
are  not  something  of  recent  origin.  After 
World  War  I.  when  It  appeared  that  the 
country's  petroleum  output  might  soon  be 
inadequate,  both  the  Government  and  the 
oil  Indi'stry  emphasized  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing outside  sources  of  supply  Proposals  In 
Congress  to  enter  the  Government  as  a  part- 
ner with  industry  In  foreign  ventures  were 
rejected,  but  American  companies  supported 
oil  exploration  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I>uring  the  twenties,  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  development  of  foreign  oU,  pMirticu- 
larly  In  Latin  America.' 

Large  reserves  were  discovered  in  the 
United  States  In  the  meanwhile.  This  plus 
the  depression  in  the  early  tiiirtles  discour- 
aged foreign  development.  Fiom  then  until 
World  War  II,  there  was  a  problem  of  excess 
supply  in  the  American  fleldn.  In  1932,  an 
excise  tax  of  21  cents  per  bi.rrel  on  crude, 
and  $1.05  on  gasoline  was  authorized.  These 
duties  were  reduced  In  1939.  but  a  quota 
on  Imports  was  reached  by  agreement.  How- 
ever. It  was  in  1933  and  1934  that  American 
companies  sectired  large  concessions  in 
Arabia. 

Changes  In  oil  supply  th;iit  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  3  decades  are  indicated 
by  the  trend  in  Imports.  Between  1920  and 
1922.  when  the  adequacy  of  American  re- 
serves was  in  serious  question.  Imports  ranged 
from  r>97.000  to  373,000  barrels  dally,  19  to 
21  percent  of  the  country's  new  supply. 
Thereafter  and  until  World  War  II.  Imports 
declined,  averaging  from  144,000  to  162.000 
barrels  dally  by  the  1935-39  :3erlod.  or  from 
4  to  5  percent  of  new  supply.  They  aver- 
aged 266.000  barrels  in  1941  when  American 
oU  supply  started  to  tighten  but  2&2.000 
barrels  in  1944  was  the  peak  during  a  full 


war  year  when  oU  was  short  and  after  Im- 
port qtiota  restrictions  had  been  removed. 

Following  World  War  n,  fuels  of  all  kinds 
were  in  tight  supply.  American  btulneaa 
bad  shifted  rapidly  to  a  record  level  of  peace- 
time activity  and  was  consuming  fuels  in  ^ast 
volimie.  Foreign  coimtries  battered  during 
the  war  needed  fuel  help  from  the  outside 
as  they  started  on  the  reconstruction  of 
their  economies  and  they  looked  mainly  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  comparatively  cold  1947-48  winter, 
fuel  oils  were  short  in  various  markets.  This 
situation  led  to  a  series  of  developnMnts. 
Inadequacy  of  American  petroleum  reserves 
were  again  featured  particularly  since  In- 
ternational conditions  were  tmsettled. 
Elaborate  plans  were  proposed  for  synthetic 
oil  production.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  oil 
industry  made  preparations  to  avoid  any 
oil  shortage  thie  next  year,  by  pushing 
American  production,  and  the  companies 
with  foreign  Interests  also  began  to  see 
additional  oU  in  Imports. 

During  World  War  II,  petroleum  production 
was  hit  hard  in  certain  countries  like  Ru- 
mania and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  but 
expanded  In  others  like  Latin  America  and 
the  Middle  East  through  military  necessity. 
Development  in  the  Middle  East  was  to  open 
fields  with  tremendous  reserves.  The  war- 
time expansion  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East  gave  the  impetus  for  rapid  poet- 
war  growth  of  foreign  production.  In  turn, 
what  appeared  to  be  an  oil  scarcity  in  early 
1948  gave  evidence  of  a  ready  market  for  the 
foreign  output.  Thus,  while  plans  on  syn- 
thetic oil  w«-e  being  given  general  oonsid- 
eratlon  in  America  and  there  was  still  worry 
about  petroleum  supply  Immediately  ahead, 
foreign  refineries  representing  a  sisable  ca- 
pacity were  nearing  completion.  Also,  In 
each  succeeding  month,  some  of  the  strain 
was  disappearing  from  international  rela- 
tions. 

Following  la  a  table  that  shows  trends  in 
American  oU  market  and  supply,  and  the 
part  played  by  Imports.  Between  1945  and 
1949.  the  volume  of  Imports  has  more  than 
doubled.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  in  the 
table  the  extent  to  which  the  American  oil 
market  haa  grown  since  1940  and  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  American  petroleum  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  in  1949  as  against  1948, 
whUe  total  demand  Increased  slightly.  Amer- 
ican production  was  reduced  in  order  to  make 
room  for  additional  imports.  The  country 
went  on  a  net  import  basis  in  1947  for  the 
first  time  since  the  early  twenties. 

United  States  petroleum  market  and  supply 
'Tbou<«od  barrel  daily] 


Total 
domes- 
tic de- 
mand 

Tottl 

doiTieslic 

and 

export 
demand 

United 

Sutes 

pftxluc- 

tion 

Im- 
poru 

Total 

new 

supply 

IMO 

IMl 

11*42 

1SH3 

11*44 

1M5 

KHfi 

1S47 

1948 

1»49 

3,fi25 
4,071 
3.»r2 
4.166 
4.566 
4,W7 
4.612 
S.452 
6.775 
5.7a2 

3.»1 
4..-K9 
4.2S3 
4.57» 
5,134 
5.3.M 

5.3;n 

5.  MB 
6.143 
6.119 

3,858 
4,073 
4,054 
4,372 
4.664 
5,010 
5,074 
5,152 

b.va 

5,470 

23S 

M) 
174 
252 
311 
377 
437 
514 
642 

4.087 
4.339 
4.133 
4.546 

5.  llfi 
5.,"R1 
6.451 
5,«« 
6,4,36 
6.112 

'  See  Arabian  Oil  (1949),  by  R.  F.  MikeseU 
and  H.  B.  Chenery,  ch.  I;  also  United  States 
Crude  Petroleum  Reserve  Prcductlve  Capac- 
ity (1950),  report  of  Naticnal  Petroleum 
CouncU.  ' 


gouroe:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  world  supply  of  petroleum  rests  on  a 
complex  framework.  A  number  of  countries 
have  small  or  no  jeserves  and  a  few  cotm tries 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  reserves. 

Currently,  the  United  States  could  meet 
Its  own  requirements  by  stretching  facUltiw. 
Canada  Is  developing  what  may  be  slsable 
reserves,  and  Latin  America  has  an  excess  in 
production.  Hence,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere can  more  than  take  care  of  its  wants. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOPvD 


Burop«.  the  Far  Eait,  Africa,  and  Ocfanla. 
h«v«  production  deflclU  The  Middle  East 
U  the  only  area  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
that  haa  potential  excess  oil  in  quantity,  but 
lu  development  still  is  in  the  primary  stages. 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  the  Middle  East 
can  be  in  a  position  to  add  enough  oil  »o 
that  the  Eastern  Heml.<«phere  uill  be  self 
suflJclent  As  a  consequence  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  lose  one  of  its  large  out- 
lets and.  in  turn,  have  excess  capacity. 

O'er  a  longer  time,  with  an  Increasing 
market,  there  would  be  a  period  of  years 
when  both  hemispheres  would  be  self-sufH- 
dent  In  petroleum  from  a  physical  stand- 
point But  If  the  Middle  East  continues  lu 
remarkable  development  and  features  cost 
advantages  as  now  claimed  for  It.  It  could 
pain  a  strong  foothold  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere market  If  IhLs  proves  to  be  the  case, 
petroleum  development  as  well  as  that  of 
other  fuels  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
be  retarded.  EvenU  of  the  last  year  point 
m  this  direction 

3    i.mpo:ts  vTxsrs  roKEiCN  p«ooucnoN 

Oil  imptirts  since  World  War  II  take  on  an 
appearance  dlflereni  to  the  one  they  had 
pr«v1oualy.  They  evidently  are  part  of  a 
long  range  program  that  schedules  almost 
continual  Increases  In  their  volume.  Siz- 
able expansion  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
last  few  years  is  to  be  followed  by  additional 
growth  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  make  Ira- 
ports  a  relatively  large  segment  in  the  Amer- 
ican fuel  structure 

in  1949.  Imports  of  642.000  barrels  dally. 
were  more  than  twice  the  volume  necessary 
to  supplement  prevailing  domestic  capacity 
In  order  to  assure  a  full  supply  for  consump- 
tion and  export  requirements  In  other 
words,  what  had  been  American  petroleum 
prtxluctlon  In  1948  was  cut  over  400  000  bar- 
rel* dally  because  of  the  foreign  oU.  Indica- 
tion* are  that  Imports  will  continue  to  In- 
crease at  a  much  faster  rate  than  needed  to 
supplement  American  production. 

A  njmber  of  reasons  may  be  listed  as  to 
why  mports  have  and  may  continue  to  be 
developed  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  deficits  in  American 
production.  American  companies  that  have 
invested  heavily  In  foreign  oil  expect  to  real- 
lee  a  return  to  cover  their  capital  outlay  by 
enlarging  their  market,  which  Includes 
movements  to  the  United  States.  Foreign 
exploration  and  production  costs  are  much 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States,  and 
can  ofTer  competitive  advantages.  Royalties 
from  oil  provide  a  major  source  of  Income  to 
governments  of  countries  where  foreign  oil 
Is  produced.  To  keep  royalty  Income  at  a 
satisfactory  level  to  protect  concessions 
sometimes  means  that  foreign  production 
must  be  kept  at  a  full  rate.  If  not  Increased. 
Foreign  oil  cnitrolled  by  American  Interests 
has  been  limited  in  the  world  markets  more 
recently  as  other  countries,  partly  financed 
by  United  States  funds,  have  increased  their 
oil  output  Its  disposal  will  depend  more 
upon  an  American  market.  Finally.  Ameri- 
can Investment  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade,  as  to  which  the 
development  of  oil  imports  Is  attached,  ex- 
press a  policy  strongly  supported  In  Import- 
ant parts  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Moreover,  the  Government  has  long  encour- 
aged American  activity  In  foreign  oil  fields.' 

Development  of  oil  production  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  area  *lnce  World  War  11  has  been  at 
a  faster  rate  than  many  had  expected. 
Changes  taking  place  In  supply  as  a  result 
are  shown  In  the  following: 


» Note :  The  Effect  of  OU  Import*  on  Inde- 
pendent Domestic  Producers  (Jan.  26,  1950) 
a  report  sent  to  President  Trtiman  by  Repre- 
■entatlve  Wucht  Patuim.  chairman  of  th« 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Crude-oil  production  in  select 

countries 

(Th(Hi!«»in.l<  of  fiarrebl 


Fir5t  « 

mon  t  hs  of 

1948 

Fir^t  6 

inonth.5  of 

1949 

Torrent 
chatiKo 

Iniloil  -l.itoj 

VviM^IUfU 

9W»,nil 
2JS.355 

931.144 
223.761 

-.V76 
-6.12 

ToUl.  Inlted 
Sutes  and 
Woetuela.. 

1.226.  .166 

l.l.MtOS 

-5.83 

Iran               ....•*. 

8*».217 
60. 2S 
14,SA» 
1.M03 

.%50.=. 

1M,3M 

tt,OS« 

9,701 

44,  W3 

\463 

+14. 7H 

Saudi  .Vrebta 

Iraq — 

Kuwait         .... 

+ra.  67 

-X\  51) 

+296.  7H 

liahr»in  Island 

-.76 

Total  Mi.ldJf 
Ea.-'t 

183,  flic 

253.277 

+37.88 

Grand  toUl.. 

1.410,063 

1.40H,182 

-.13 

tkuirre;  l',  s*.  Bureau  ol  .Mim-s. 

United  States  imports  of  crude  petroleum  and 
companies.  1948.  1949.  and  company 


In  the  above  table  It  will  be  se-  n  that  the 
combined  crude-oil  production  ch  inged  little 
between  the  two  periods.  But  :he  output 
decreased  In  both  the  United  3iates  and 
Venezuela  In  1949  as  compared  to  1948.  the 
difference  being  made  up  by  th?  Increased 
production  In  the  Middle  East.  The  latter 
passed  Venezuela  from  a  produc  ion  stand- 
point, although  its  growth  has  barely  started. 

American  holdings  In  the  Middle  East  are 
of  great  magnitude,  said  to  be  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  areas  known  petrolei  m  reserves. 
They  Include  concessions  having  proved  re- 
serves that  appear  as  large  as  tliose  In  the 
United  States,  and  with  far  greUer  poten- 
tialities. Refining  capacity  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  hardly  been  started  In 
terms  of  crude  oil  available.  The  larger 
American  companies  dominate  Hlddle  East, 
like  other  foreign  development,  is  might  be 
expected  because  of  the  tremenoous  Invest- 
ment and  great  risks  Involved. 

refined  products  by  11  principal  importing 
estimates  for  first  6  monttia  of  1150 


Irniiortinf  companv  (in  onlor  of  oxttmated  imports 
(or  first  6  months  of  1950J 


Banvis  daily 


Avpr«(tP 
year  1948 


Ptan.lard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

(iull  Oil  Corp — . — .. 

The  Tfxa.*  Co 

PoeoryVacuum  Oil  Co 

Asiatic  Ppln>W>um  Corp — t 

Athuitk-  R^^^nln«  Co • 

.■^tainlard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

Sutndaril  Oil  Co.  (California) 

SinrUiir  Oil  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Cities  Service  Co 


Tot.tl  11  companies. 
All  other  imports 


Tot:i]  imports. 


184.300 
83,000 
16.900 
57.  2«) 

9.  71)0 
24.  M) 
25..'>0l) 
!.•?.  H*} 
24.  ftn) 

5.9IX) 
18.400 


46,3.800 
48,200 


Avoraije 

first  6 

months 

1949 


192,700 

85,800 
40.  901) 

60.  2ai 
19.  '..xm 

38,000 

2,";.  1110 

l.\ :«« 
24.  :«I0 

16.  800 
7,  71X) 


\  verage 

STond  6 

months 

1949 


211.600 
104.  TOO 
59.  100 
69.  700 
4.'i.  400 
37.  :too 
36.  '.flO 
20.400 
27.600 
21.300 
9,  SM) 


526.  700 
76,  300 


643.800 
57.100 


AvprsRi 

first  6 
month.s  1  kiO 
(estimati  d) 


231.210 
115.010 
80.  l>() 
75,3«l 
61.  6  () 
42.  S  M) 
35,  6  M 
29,  7  W 
21.6)0 
17.4)0 
10,2)0 


722.1)0 
68,6X1 


Percent 

chanfce  first 

6  months 

1950  over 

year  1948 


+25 
+39 

+371 
+31 

+  529 
+73 
+40 

+  115 
-4 

+  199 
-45 


+.■« 
+  43 


512,000 


603,000 


700,900 


790,7)0 


+54 


Sourer    Figures  for  individual  companies  submitted  by  companies  to  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Business 

Comiuittce.  ._ 

Toial  imiiort  fieures  from  r.  ?.  Defwtmcnt  of  Commerce.  ,     .     ,    ,.v       •         . 

Figures  for  "All  other  imports"  (or  first  6  months  of  1950  included  at  same  rate  as  average  of  actual  )f  these  imports 

"Meun-s'for  seciwd  6  months  of  1949  are  based  primarUy  on  actual  imports  but  partially  estimated  (or  last  2  months 
where  :jctual  imt»rls  are  not  avaiLhle. 

NoTi  -Since  the  compilation  of  these  tables,  the  Texas  Co  and  the  St.indard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jerse  ;)  have  reduced 
their  esnmates  for  the  tift  6  monthi  of  1950  by  i»pproximalely  17  and  7  percent,  respectively. 
Hou.<«  Select  Committee  on  Small  Btisiness. 

dltlons  but  figures  evidently  a-e  not  pub- 
lished In  this  regard.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  residual  fuel  oil  Is  the  mijor  product 
derived  from  Imports. 


Source' 

4.     oaiGIN     OF     IMPORTS 

In  1949.  imports  consisted  of  66  percent 
crude  oil  and  32  percent  residual  oil,  the 
remaining  2  percent  being  largely  distillate 
fuel  oil.  Impxjrts  other  than  crude  and 
residual  have  been  on  the  decrease  In  recent 
years. 

Of  the  crude  oil  Impxarted,  one-fourth 
came  from  the  Middle  East,  the  rest  from 
Latin  America,  principally  Venezuela,  As 
against  1948.  the  proportion  originating  In 
the  Middle  East  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  Crude-oil  Imports  were  entirely  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  until  1947. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil  has  been  from  refineries  In  the  Nether- 
land  West  Indies  located  off  the  Venezuelan 
coast. 

Part  of  the  crude  Imported  from  Latin 
America  Is  of  a  heavy  grade  and  used  mainly 
for  the  making  of  residual.  It  Is  tanta- 
mount to  the  Importation  of  residual. 
Accofding  to  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil's Import  study,  this  particular  crude 
averaged  approximately  16.000  barrels  dally 
during  the  first  half  of  1949.  Moreover,  the 
total  crude  Imported  from  Latin  America 
and  the  Mid  lie  East,  averaging  nearly  one- 
half  million  barrels  dally.  Is  said  to  give  a 
larger  yield  of  residual  than  comes  from 
Amerlcar   ..  Jde  under  ordinary  refining  con- 


Imports  of  petroleum  prtiducts 
[Thousand.-!  of  barrcLs) 


Crude  oil 

Resid- 
ual 
oU 

Other 

Total 

1940,  year 

43,065 
IW.MB 
154,  «23 

29.366 
53.200 
71555 

11.162 
.V7K2 
4.»V54 

83,613 

1948.  vcar 

lMtt.084 

1940,  year 

234.131 

1949,  daUy  av- 
erage...  

425 

2(H 

13 

643 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

5     IMPORTS    AND    THE    FtTTL    MARKET 

Effects  of  oil  Imports  since  1£48  have  been 
felt  throughout  the  American  structure. 
They  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  Ameri- 
can petroleum  production.  They  hava 
shrunken  the  coal  market.  Aip>ects  of  the 
latter  are  of  special  concern  In  this  report. 

The  major  product  furnlshel  by  the  Im- 
ports, as  Indicated  above,  has  been  residual 
fuel  oil.  which  can  compete  directly  with 
coal.  It  Is  sometimes  called  the  waste  prod- 
uct of  refining.     The  annual   proportion  or 
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yield  of  residual  resulting  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  oils  has  been  on  the  decline  In  the 
United  Slates  becau.se  of  advancements  In 
refining  methods.  It  Is  now  around  20  per- 
cent where  It  was  nearer  30  percent  in  the 
early  thirties.  However,  because  of  the 
great  increase  In  refining  volume,  the  amount 
of  residual  has  grown  substantially  although 
Its  relative  place  among  petroleum  products 
has  dropped.  This  Is  pertinent  since  the 
market  it  serves  Is  on  the  decrease  unlike  the 
markets  for  gasoline  and  other  refined  prod- 
ucts which  are  on  the  rise. 

The  market  residual  served  during  1947  and 
most  of  1948  was  mainly  noncompetitive  from 
a  practical  viewpoint.  It  Included  consump- 
tion for  ship  bunkers  for  which  another  fuel 
could  not  be  easily  used,  plants  located  near 
oil  fields  or  In  congested  areas  where  coal  or 
gas  could  not  be  distributed  except  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  for  8p>eclal  purposes.  In  1948. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  average 
price  for  residual  was  approximately  $3  per 
barrel;  50  percent  higher  than  coal  on  a 
heat  basis.  This  was  at  a  time  when  extra 
coal  was  available  to  take  over  residual  ac- 
counts, had  consumers  wanted  to  switch  for 
price  reasons. 

As  late  as  1946,  railroads  were  the  major 
buyers  of  residual.  Carriers  In  the  South- 
west and  on  the  Pacific  coast  used  this  oil  as 
their  main  fuel  for  steam  locomotives.  In 
recent  years,  rapid  dlesellzatlon  of  the  car- 
riers has  decreased  the  use  of  residual  as 
It  has  coal.  The  railroads  could  be  entirely 
dieselized  and  would  burn  only  about  the 
same  volume  of  oil  represented  In  the  90,- 
COCOOO  barrels  of  residual  that  fueled  but 
one-sixth  of  the  railway  system  In  1948. 
While  switching  largely  to  Diesel  oil,  the  car- 
riers are  adding  nothing  to  total  petroleum 
consumption  because  of  technological  ad- 
vancements. 

Sales  of  residual  fuel  oil,  1047-48 


• 

Um 

Thousand 

burrcLs 

Percent 

total, 

rniUMl 

States 

li;47 

1&18 

1947 

1948 

R.'iilroads          .    

07,500 
101,900 

60.964 

115. 108 

5(>.4U2 

19, 147 

62,649 

6.860 

80.588 
9.'.,  763 

5f..812 

117.780 

5h.639 

20.209 

56,637 

6.623 

18.8 
19.6 

„.: 

22.1 
10.8 

3.7 
IZO 

1.3 

17  8 

Vi'S5«'ls,  inc.  tankers... 

Gas  and  electric  power 
plant."! 

?rnelter^  mines,  manu- 
factures  

10.1 

11.3 
23.5 

Ilcatinx  oils .. 

11.7 

Military 

4.0 

Oil  fompany  fuel 

Miscellaneous  oaes 

11.3 
1.3 

Total  United 

States 

Exports 

520.529 
10.623 

502,051 
12.. "39 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

Grand  total 

531,274 

512,590 

Source:  C.  S.  Bureau  o(  Mines. 

Current  large  uses  of  residual  are  as  vessel 
fuel  and  In  the  general  category  of  smelters, 
mines  and  manufacturing.  Vessel  fuel  Is 
dropping  because  of  a  slackening  In  shipping 
and  also  with  the  growth  of  the  Diesel  engine 
for  marine  purposes.  During  1949.  the  sale 
of  residual  was  pushed  In  the  manufacturing 
field,  among  utilities,  and  larger  amounts 
were  burned  as  company  fuel.  Data  are  not 
available  yet  to  give  the  complete  picture  of 
the  1949  residual  market. 

In  1948.  the  total  demand  for  residual 
amounted  to  513.000,000  barrels,  of  which 
13,000,000  barrels  or  less  than  3  percent  wiis 
export.  Residual  production  has  been  In- 
creased and  Imports  about  maintained  com- 
pared to  1947.  This  resulted  In  a  new  supply 
of  543,000,000  barrels.  30,000.000  above  market 
requirements.  Stocks  which  had  been  re- 
latively lew  were  built  to  64,000,000  barrels 
by  the  end  of  1048.     Allowing  for  Improve- 


ment in  stocks,  residual  was  in  excess  prob- 
ably 20,000,000  barrels — 4  percent  of  total  re- 
quirements at  that  time. 

This  comparatively  small  excess  was  to  start 
the  dumping  of  residual,  t  practice  that 
gained  momentum  In  1949  aid  reached  sig- 
nificant proportions.  Residual  prices  were 
cut  In  half  In  a  matter  of  mimths  to  Invade 
markets  of  other  fuels. 

The  year  1949  was  a  hard  one  for  fuel  like 
residual  and  coal  suitable  for  heating  and 
steam  generation.  The  winttr  and  fall  were 
extremely  mild.  Business  activity  dropped. 
Shifts  were  taking  place  among  fuels  such 
as  brought  by  dlesellzatlon,  The.se  were  the 
conditions  under  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  increase  the  sales  of  resld;.;al. 

It  is  not  startling  that  resijual  prices  had 
CO  be  cut  drastically  and  generally — at  least 
a  dollar  a  barrel  on  the  average  over  the 
year,  a  subtsantlal  sum  figured  on  a  half- 
billion  barrels,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  offset  by 
price  advances  on  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts although  that  was  tried.  Nor  Is  It  sur- 
prising that  coal,  along  with  railroad  trans- 
portation that  depends  heavily  on  coal  for 
revenue,  was  squeezed  in  tl;e  pxrocess. 

Supply  and  market  of  residual  fuel  oil 
IThou.'Sinds  of  bamlsj 


1947 

1948 

1 049 

(i-5ti- 
n.ated) 

Production,      Ineludinjt 

lran.<!lers  from  crude 

Imports 

474,886 
54.244 

49a  164 
5.1. 2l» 

429,579 
74.555 

Total  new  supply... 

F.iports 

Sr/>cks,  end  year 

529.130 
ia623 

(') 
518, 510 

.H3,  4.-53 
IX,  Oil 
K021 

501.543 

.VM,  134 
12.641 
60.193 

l>omtslic  (Iciuand.  .... 

4«.i,  321 

Daily  avenve 

1,421 

1,368 

1,356 

'  Xot  svnilable  on  btisis  compura'ile  with  figures  for 
l'J4»  and  1949. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mine<. 

Why  should  this  happen?  Why  should  the 
oil  Industry  lose  so  much  money?  Why 
should  coal  and  transportation  be  depressed? 
On  the  face,  these  questions  lack  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Residual  excei^s  did  not  average 
more  than  50.000.000  barrels  during  1949.  less 
than  Imports  and  approximately  10  percent 
of  a  normal  market.  United  States  produc- 
tion of  residual  was  lowered  more  in  that 
year.  But  here  is  where  lmp<jrts  enter.  The 
Imports  of  residual  were  Increased  along  wJcU 
the  imports  of  crude,  some  cf  which  gives  a 
high  yield  of  residual.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  new  supply  of  residual  could  not  be  kept 
within  appropriate  limits,  i;  the  volume  of 
residual  imports  could  have  been  adjusted  to 
remain  as  a  supplemental  source  to  domestic 
supply,  the  fuel  disturbance  of  the  last  year 
cculd  have  been  avoided.  Bu:  apparently  the 
volume  of  imports  is  not  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  American  market.  Instead,  it 
must  be  Increased. 

Dumping  has  caused  residual  to  be  widely 
disturbing  to  coal,  and  to  invade  coal  s 
eastern  coastal  market  with  success.  A  large 
number  of  coal  consumers  located  in  the  New 
England.  Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  have  switched  to  residual  oil  alter  re- 
ceiving attractive  price  offers. 

As  an  illustration,  most  of  the  electric 
utilities  located  on  or  near  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  have  shifted  from  coal  to  oil  in  part  or 
whole  within  the  last  year.  A  check  of  15 
utility  plants  in  New  England  which  con- 
verted showed  that  6  were  entirely  fueled 
by  oil.  and  7  were  from  50  to  100  percent 
on  oil.  Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in 
New  York  and  south. 

The  table  following,  taken  from  Federal 
power  records,  measures  the  displacement 
of  coal  at  26  plants  between  September 
1948-49.   which    amounts    to   over    6,0(K),000 


tons,  as  oil  constimption  Increased  five  timet. 
Additional  oil  imports  will  mean  that  resid- 
ual will  widen  Its  attack,  and  further  depress 
American  fuel  production. 

Coal  and  oil  consumption  by  select 
electric  utilities 


Coal  coiLsump- 

tion  (thou.'-and 

tons) 


Oil  con-Mimption 
(IbuuaaiMl  tons) 


Pep-    I    Sep-        Sen-    |    .'^p- 

temher   tern  her   tember  ;  tember 

1948     I     1949  1948  1149 


New  England  (19 
plants)    . 

Middh>  Atlantic  (7 
plants) 

Total 


293 
680 


79 
363 


373 
58 


«73 


442 


431 


1,176 
003 


2,070 


Source:  Federal  Powcx  Commission. 

B.    EITECTS  or  THE  IMPORT  PKOCKAM 

The  case  for  oil  Imports  rests  upon  the 
contention  that  the  country  will  need  out- 
side petroleum  sources  in  the  years  ahead  to 
supplement  its  own  production.  Otherwise, 
the  imports  proponents  say,  the  United  States 
will  have  inadequate  fuel  In  terms  of  what  is 
available  in  volume  and  costs  to  the  world 
and  thus  to  other  countries,  and  will  be  at 
a  disadvantage  to  that  extent. 

Oil  imports  also  receive  support  in  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade.  This  Is  Im- 
portant but  not  the  controlling  economic 
factor.  Fuel  supply  is  too  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy's operation  to  be  secondary  to  foreign 
trade  per  se.  Imports,  where  essential,  fit 
nicely  into  foreign  market  development.  But 
the  country  cannot  let  trade  promotion  alone 
interfere  with  a  sound  fuel  policy. 

One  weak  point  in  the  argxunent  for  oU 
import  is  the  time  aspect.  When  will  Ameri- 
can petroleum  production  be  inadequate? 
Oil  companies  without  foreign  interests  claim 
there  can  be  plenty  of  American  production 
for  years  to  come.  The  National  Petroleum 
Council  has  a  similar  view.  Certainly,  the 
growth  of  foreign  production  controlled  by 
American  Interests  has  been  at  a  faster  rate 
than  indicated  by  needs. 

Another  point  not  clear  is  the  loss  of  in- 
terest in  synthetic  output  with  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  oil.  Preliminary  reporU  by 
the  Government  and  industry  contain  fa- 
vorable statements  on  the  making  of  syn- 
thetic oil.  From  a  long-range  view:  Might 
not  synthetics  be  advanced  to  a  position 
comparable  to  oil  dependent  upon  foreign 
supply? 

Technologists  say  there  is  no  physical  prob- 
lem in  converting  coal  to  oil.  They  admit 
that  their  exploratory  research  has  shown 
that  costs  for  synthetics  are  higher  than 
those  for  oils  gained  from  petroleum  refining. 
But  synthetic  production  costs  would  be 
bettered  with  further  research  and  experi- 
ence. Even  if  higher  they  might  tax  the 
economy  less  than  It  would  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  foreign  oil  supply. 

When  reference  is  made  to  an  adequate 
oil  supply  in  the  future:  What  is  the 
meaning?  In  brief,  the  answer  covers  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  gasoline  to  run  planes, 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  similarly  fueled 
vehicles.  It  Includes  diesel  oil  for  locomo- 
tives, marine  engines,  and  other  equipment. 
It  also  includes  additional  light  oils,  lubri- 
cants, and  various  refined  products,  that 
serve  numerous  uses.  More  and  more  of  these 
products  will  be  consumed  as  the  economy 
progresses  with  the  benefits  of  additional 
technology.  Without  gasoline,  diesel  oil  and 
other  refined  output,  the  economy  would  be 
paralj'zed.  If  needed,  obviously  Imports 
should  be  developed  to  assure  that  sucii  re- 
fi^ned  products  will  be  In  ready  volume. 
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However,  this  ts  not  the  way  lmport«  have 
been  handled      The  main  product  from  for- 
eign   countries    ha«    been    residual    fuel    oil. 
Thla   produ'^t    has   certain    special    uses   for 
which  there  Is  no  convenient  suljstltute  but 
which  aggregate  Into  an  amount  that  could 
be    supplied    by    the    counirys   ordinary    re- 
fining operations     A  jriven  i  moun*  of  resid- 
ual will   t)e  required  In   the   future  but   the 
volume  will  tend  to  decline  unless  It  prjves 
more  profitable  than  gas<illne  and  other  re- 
fined products  which  Is  unlikely  in  view  of 
technological  trends.     But  the  imports  pro- 
gram has  been  mainly  to  bring  residual  into 
the  country,   pushing  supply   above   normal 
requirements  and   dump  the  excess,  largely 
into  coal   markets      The  eflec:   has   been   to 
develop  oil    imports    principally   to   displace 
coal  as  to  which  we  have  vast  reserves 

American  financing  of  coal  development  In 
some  foreign  coun.ry  that  features  Immedi- 
ate cost  advantages  could  have  given  the 
same  results  as  has  the  oil-Import  program. 
Coal  then  could  lie  imported  to  displace  ton- 
nage mined  in  the  United  Stales  Benefiting 
would  be  particular  coal  consumers  while 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  millions  of  other 
fuel  users  Nothing  would  be  added  to 
strengthen  fuel  supply  ahead 

American  Interests  in  foreign  oil  may  hold 
that  the  present  Import  program  Is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  securing  later  benefits.  Depress- 
ing domestic  oil  and  coal  production — dis- 
placing the  ccuntrys  labor  with  foreign — are 
only  temporary  expedients  for  developing  Im- 
ports as  to  be  essential  In  the  future  But 
how  far  is  the  future?  Oil  imports  now  make 
tor  an  excess  oil  supply  and  still  are  on  the 
Increase  Their  impact  has  been  seriously 
felt  within  only  a  matter  of  a  single  year. 
Their  prospective  development  can  remodel 
the  fuel  structure  within  a  few  years. 

The  manner  in  which  the  oil -imports  pro- 
gram discourages  the  continuation  of  a 
sound  coal  industry  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marlwd 

Coal  is  an  essentia'  energy  source  for  the 
economy.  Suddenly  stop  coal  supply  and 
American  industry  will  come  to  a  standstill 
and  civilians  will  face  severe  hardship.  Dur- 
ing The  peak  war  and  postwar  years,  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite  coal  was  produced  at  an 
annual  rate  of  between  six  hundred  and 
eighty  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  million 
tons  In  1949.  the  consumption  and  export 
of  ciMil  amounted  to  520.000.0C0  tons,  nearly 
25  percent  below  peak  levels  but  yet  the  most 
Important  source  of  energy  among  the  fuels. 
Coal  as  a  solid  fuel  will  continue  to  be  es- 
sential and  will  tak"  on  extra  Importance 
should  there  be  a  war. 

The  basic  strucrare  of  the  coal  Industry 
consists  uf  equipped  mines  which,  today, 
have  mining  capacity  to  meet  requirements. 
It  has  a  heavy  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, is  geared  to  produce  and  prepare  the 
numerous  coal  products  needed.  Mines  are 
depleted  from  day  to  day  and  new  operations 
must  be  brought  into  service  to  maintain 
capacity.  It  sometimes  takes  several  years 
to  reach  full  production  In  a  new  mine.  Both 
existing  and  prospective  mines  reflect  the 
trend  m  Improved  mechanisation 

Besides  the  equipped  mines,  marginal  op- 
erations are  developed  during  peak  periods. 
They  mine  out  crops  and  other  deposits  easily 
reachable  which,  though  generally  of  poor 
quality,  help  supplement  supply  in  periods 
of  heavy  demand.  The  marginals  ordinarily 
have  little  capital  outlay.  A  good  deal  of 
the  coal  suitable  for  marginal  mining  haa 
been  depleted  since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
A  requisite  for  coal  mining  Is  an  experi- 
enced labor  force.  Miners  have  to  acquire 
considerable  training  before  they  can  under- 
take responsible  assignments.  Approximate- 
ly 500.000  men  are  engaged  In  mining  at  the 
present  time. 

Capacity  at  a  ccal  mine  Is  of  no  value  un- 
less there  Is  transportation.  Tonnage  must 
be  moved  In  great  volume  and  over  Icng  dis- 


tances to  service  consumers.  Coal  Is  the 
largest  source  of  revenue  for  the  railroads, 
and  It  Is  Important  tonnage  in  trucking  and 
water  movement.  A  rough  measure  of  the 
place  of  coal  In  transportation  la  one  railroad 
employee  for  each  miner. 

Now  as  to  the  Importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  It  takes  about  four  barrels  of  this  oil 
to  supplant  a  ton  of  coal.  On  the  average, 
each  million  barrels  of  residual  displaces 
250.000  coal  tons.  250  miners  and  the  same 
number  cf  railroad  employees,  and  5.000  cars 
of  coal  that  would  provide  a  freight  revenue 
of  $750.COO.  The  dumping  of  residual  takes 
part  of  coal's  market  and  puts  a  downward 
pressure  on  prices  as  to  the  remainder.  With 
75.000.000  barrels  of  residual  imported  In  1949 
and  apparently  larger  amounts  to  be  brought 
In  during  the  succeeding  years,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  coal  industry  has  been 
and  will  be  squeezed.  Coal  confronted  with 
the  lmp<5rt  situation  will  be  unattractive  to 
the  miner,  to  the  investor,  and  to  the  rail- 
road. Its  employment  will  decrease,  its  plant 
Will  deplete  without  replacement.  Its  trans- 
portation facilities  win  shrink. 

In  co.icluslon,  there  Is  the  question:  Why 
does  the  country  need  a  sound  coal  In- 
dustry? Imports  that  permit  oil  to  displace 
coal  because  of  advantages  and  an  assured 
supply  would  benefit  the  economy.  This 
seems  logical  but  nothing  has  been  put  for- 
ward to  make  It  practical.  The  country  Is 
never  sure  of  Imports.  It  failed  to  main- 
tain Us  movement  from  Latin  America  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  It  desperately  needed 
oil.  Imports  from  the  Middle  East  would 
be  even  harder  to  protect.  In  addition,  the 
oil  Industry'  admits  that  less  residual  will 
be  made  in  the  more  distant  future  as  re- 
fineries must  concentrate  on  gasoline.  Diesel 
oil.  and  other  products.  In  order  to  meet  re- 
quirements. Thus,  by  shifting  from  coal  to 
residual  the  country  would  depend  upon  a 
foreign  fuel  with  a  possible  interrupted  sup- 
ply as  well  a3  a  declining  supply  In  the 
long  run 

Bu:  some  contend.  If  the  Import  movement 
Is  cut  and  residual  Is  short,  consumers  again 
can  turn  to  coal.  The  trouble  with  this 
thinking  Is  that  coal  may  not  be  available. 
Take  the  e.xtreme  case,  a  war  declared  several 
years  hence  after  residual  has  taken  a  good 
part  of  the  coal  market.  Imports  stop  and 
consumers  like  the  eastern  utilities  place 
orders  for  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  deliveries 
to  start  In  a  few  days.  Coals  plant  capac- 
ity, employment,  and  transportation,  having 
been  depressed,  already  Is  overloaded  be- 
cause of  war  activity.  Where  Is  additional 
coal  to  be  obtained  Immediately?  This 
would  be  difficult  to  answer,  especially  If  at 
that  time  It  Is  decided  to  rush  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coal-io-oll  Industry  that  will  use 
millions  of  tons  of  coal   per  year. 

Without  war.  the  problem  of  fuel  supply 
would  appear  gradually  rather  than  sud- 
denly. Late  In  the  fifties,  as  an  example.  It 
may  be  found  that  residual  Is  short.  World 
activity  places  heavy  demands  on  refining 
capacity  for  gasoline  and  ll^ht  oils,  and  the 
volume  of  residual  falls.  Again,  coal  is  called 
U[K)n  to  supply  energy.  But  like  In  Great 
Britain  after  World  War  II.  coal  would  be 
unable  to  meet  demands  adequately  and 
operations  of  the  economy  would  be  re- 
stricted. You  cannot  build  mines.  Increase 
employment,  and  supplement  transportation 
on  a  short-term  basis. 

True,  coal  as  a  solid  does  not  have  the  In- 
creasing market  that  oil  enjoys.  But  the 
country  must  have  a  coal  supply  In  the 
future  as  It  does  presently.  And  the  coun- 
try Ls  entitled  to  receive  this  supply  upon  an 
efficient  basis  such  as  can  be  expected  from 
a  well-run  coal  Industry  with  reasonable 
competitive  opportunities. 

In  conclusion.  It  appears  that  the  current 
oil  Imports  program  Is  going  to  result  In  a 
development  opposite  to  the  one  declared  to 
be  Its  objective.     The  program  will  tend  to 


weaken  Instead  cf  strengthen  the  country's 
fuel  structure  of  the  future.  Its  effects  will 
be  to  depress  American  petroleum  and  coal 
production,  and  to  discourage  advancement 
In  synthetic  oil  output.  What  It  will  do 
Is  make  America  unnecessarily  dependent 
on  foreign  fuel  supply  and.  at  the  same  time, 
without  proper  safeguards  In  case  Import 
flow  Is  blocked  or  reduced.  If  this  is  a 
proper  oncluslon.  then  the  country  Is  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  fuel  shortages,  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  an  economy  that 
should  expand,  and  remain  powerful  lor 
security  purposes. 


The  Hydrogen  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALITOnNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  talk  given 
by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Baciier,  former  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  now 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, at  Town  Hall.  Los  Angeles,  March  27, 
1950.  entitled  "The  Hydrogen  Bomb": 

On  January  31  President  Truman  issued  a 
short  and  momentous  statement  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Quoting  the  central  part 
of  his  statement,  be  said:  "I  have  directed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue 
Its  work  on  all  forms  of  atomic  weapons.  In- 
cluding the  so-called  hydrogen  or  super- 
bomb. Like  all  other  work  in  the  field  of 
atomic  weapons,  it  is  being  and  will  be  car- 
ried forward  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the 
over-all  objectives  of  our  program  for  peace 
and  security." 

There  has  been  no  amplification  of  this 
statement. 

During  the  weeks  before  the  President  Is- 
sued his  statement  and  In  the  following 
weeks  there  have  been  many  conflicting  state- 
ments about  hydrogen  bombs  and  what  we 
should  do  about  them.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments have  become  distorted  In  repetition. 
Others,  while  clearly  stating  physical  possi- 
bilities, concern  events  which  are  so  improb- 
able as  not  to  warrant  serious  consideration 
at  the  moment.  Some  of  the  statements 
made  by  scientists,  whether  Intentionally  or 
otherwise,  have  been  very  frightening  to  our 
citizens.  Back  of  such  statements  seems  to 
be  the  Idea  expressed  by  some  that  If  the 
United  States  citizen  will  Just  become  suffi- 
ciently frightened  somehow,  we  will  not  have 
any  war  in  the  future. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  has  terrifying  possibilities,  and  a  little 
later  1  shall  try  to  give  some  estimate  of  what 
such  a  bomb  might  be  like.  It  Is  our  very 
deep  obligation,  however,  as  citizens  In  a 
democratic  country,  to  consider  this  whole 
question  objectively,  dispassionately,  and  as 
carefully  as  we  can  under  the  circumstances 
to  decide  Just  what  our  country  should  be 
doing.  It  will  not  Improve  the  judijmeiit  of 
the  citizen  to  scare  him  to  death  first.  This 
Is  a  very  serious  time  for  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  afford  any  Irrational  or  purely 
emotional  action.  Our  future  safety  and  se- 
curity depend  today  on  keeping  our  heads 
and  using  wise  Judgment. 

Many  people  in  considering  the  national 
policy  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  have  been  able 
to  formulate  their  opinions  of  this  weapon 
very  quickly  on  moral  grounds  alone.  They 
Bay.  and  with  Justice,  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  Is  a  weapon  of  tremendous  mass  de- 
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structlon  and  that  accordingly  no  civilized 
country  should  consider  Its  possible  de- 
velopment and  use.  This  Is  a  comfortable 
position  and  one  very  easy  to  take,  but  where 
do  we  stop?  Atomic  bombs  are  also  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Are  they  moral  or  Im- 
moral? Nothing  could  be  more  gruesome  or 
Immoral  than  the  reports  which  many  of 
us  have  heard  of  some  of  the  hand-to-hand 
conflicts  during  the  past  war.  Nothing  cotUd 
be  more  uncivilized  than  some  of  the  torture 
to  which  war,  conflict,  and  slave  states  have 
led. 

There  Is  no  question  about  It.  War  In- 
evitably leads  to  many  acts  which  are  Im- 
moral. Tlie  relative  Immorality  of  various 
weapons  and  acts  of  war  becomes  difficult 
to  distinguish.  The  hydrogen  bomb,  being 
a  weapon  of  tremendous  destruction.  Is  more 
to  be  condemned  than  lesser  weapons  on 
these  grounds  If  used  for  needless  mass  de- 
struction. Indeed,  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  moral  position  of  the  United  States  will 
be  Improved  by  the  possession  or  use  of  this 
bomb.  Immoral  as  war  Is,  war  consumes  a 
large  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Situations  arise  In  which  war  seems 
to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  moral 
problem  Is  therefore  a  much  deeper  one. 
The  real  question  Is:  "What  should  the 
United  States  do  In  order  to  diminish  the 
probability  of  world  conflict  and  to  Increase 
world  peace  and  International  accord?" 

To  this  question  many  answers  are  given. 
One  man  will  say  that  the  only  approach  Is 
pacifism.  Another  man  will  say  that  the 
only  approach  Is  to  be  fully  and  completely 
prepared  to  act  against  any  aggressor  Imme- 
diately and  effectively.  The  problem  seems 
to  be  much  more  subtle.  No  such  simple 
solution  has  been  found  In  the  past  to  be 
effective. 

I  have  no  complete  answer  to  this  question 
for  you  today.  But  what  we  do  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb  In  the  future  may  affect 
world  peace,  and  Is  directly  related  to  this 
basic  question.  One  man  says  that  to  make 
the  hydrogen  bomb  starts  us  on  a  weapons 
race  which  will  inevitably  lead  us  to  war. 
Another  man  says  that  we  can  only  maintain 
our  security  If  we  make  hydrogen  bombs  and 
thus  are  able  to  hold  an  aggressor  at  bay. 
Which  one  Is  right? 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  lost  all  faith 
In  the  United  Nations  and  believe  that  there 
are  no  possibilities  at  all  for  International 
agreements  which  will  have  any  meaning. 
Others  feel  that  we  have  not  made  the  right 
approach  to  the  Russians  as  yet.  Certainly 
there  Is  little  reason  from  our  experiences  In 
the  United  Nations  and  particularly  from 
our  experiences  and  efforts  toward  the  In- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy,  to  be 
very  hopeful.  While  yielding  no  tangible 
results  these  discussions  of  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  have  been  very  useful  in  point- 
ing out  where  the  difficulties  He. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson. 
stoutly  maintains  that  If  Russia  will  face  the 
real  needs  for  International  agreement  on 
vital  Issues  and  will  show  a  desire  to  reach 
agreement,  then  It  would  be  possible  to  lessen 
the  tension  which  grips  the  world  today. 
While  he  Is  not  optimistic  on  Russian  will- 
ingness to  decrease  that  tension,  he  believes 
that  accord  on  the  International  control  of 
atomic  energy  Is  one  of  the  vital  Issues.  If 
International  accord  seems  so  unlikely,  we 
should  be  Interested  In  whether  a  vigorous 
development  and  production  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  will  Increase  or  diminish  the  prob- 
ability of  war. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  who  will 
argue  that  any  weapon  development  at  all 
leads  to  war  and  therefore  we  should  make 
no  development  of  any  kind.  Though  this 
Is  In  agreement  with  some  of  our  most  deeply 
rooted  Christian  Ideas  it  cannot  be  followed. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  In  my  mind,  that 
for  our  Nation  to  pursue  such   a  policy   In 
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the  present  world  would  be  for  us  greatly 
to  Increase  the  probability  of  a  world  holo- 
caust and  a  national  calamity. 

Throwing  aside  then  such  a  pacifist  view, 
let  us  ask  the  questions:  "What  weapon  de- 
velopment is  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity? How  Important  Is  the  hydrogen 
bomb  to  national  security?  Will  hydrogen 
bombs  increase  our  chance  of  winning  a  war 
with  minimum  loss?" 

Before  trying  to  answer  these  questions, 
let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  technical 
background  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  great  many  years  that  if 
one  could  somehow  find  a  way  of  putting 
light  atomic  nuclei  together  to  make  heavier 
nuclei.  It  would  be  possible  to  extract  en- 
ergy. It  has  also  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  If  one  could  take  the  heaviest  nuclei 
and  split  them  apart,  one  would  be  able 
to  obtain  energy. 

The  first  Indication  that  either  of  these 
processes  might  be  Important  lo  us  as  a 
source  of  energy  came  from  the  suggestion 
by  Hans  Bethe  that  the  fusion  of  the  light 
elements  was  our  fundamental  source  of 
energy  In  the  sun  and  stars.  Dr.  Bethe 
worked  his  Ideas  out  in  some  detail  and 
scientists  now  believe  that  this  Is  the  origin 
of  solar  energy.  These  Ideas  were  well  de- 
veloped before  the  fission  of  uranium  was 
discovered.  The  discovery  of  the  fiisslon  of 
uranium  in  1938  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  a  possible  source  of  energy  for  man. 
Released  gradually  he  could  use  this  energy 
for  power.  Releasea  suddenly  this  energy 
could  provide  an  explosion. 

Two  fundamental  scientific  discoveries 
which  followed  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
fission  were  of  far-reaching  Importance. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  In  the  fis- 
sion of  uranium  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  low-energy  neutrons,  additional  neutrons 
were  released  In  the  process.  The  Importance 
of  this  fact  Is  that  the  fission  of  uranium 
could  produce  neutrons  which  could  then 
produce  another  fission,  hence  the  term  chain 
reaction.  These  neutrons  released  In  fission 
could  make  the  reaction  self-perpetuating. 
The  second  discovery  was  that  some  of 
these  neutrons  were  emitted  some  time  after 
the  fission  took  place.  It  was  this  fact  that 
made  the  controlled  chain  reaction  or  nu- 
clear reactor  a  possibility.  Without  these 
delayed  neutrons  we  would  have  no  way  of 
controlling  a  nuclear  reactor. 

With  the  fusion  of  the  light  elements  the 
situation  Is  entirely  different.  Here  the  basic 
nuclear  reactions  which  lead  to  the  release 
of  relatively  large  quantities  of  energy  are 
those  which  occur  when  the  nuclear  par- 
ticles collide  at  high  velocity  or  high  relative 
kinetic  energy.  At  the  center  of  the  stars 
the  temperature  Is  many  millions  of  degrees 
centigrade  and  the  particles  of  matter  are 
moving  at  such  high  speeds  that  these  nu- 
clear reactions  may  take  place.  Even  then, 
only  a  few  nuclear  reactions  are  possible. 
There  is  no  possibility  that  the  energy  re- 
lease from  this  type  of  reaction  can  be  con- 
trolled on  the  earth.  In  the-  stars  the  reac- 
tion is  controlled  because  of  their  great  size. 
On  the  earth  these  self-sustaining  thermo- 
nuclear reactions  will  either  give  an  explo- 
sion or  nothing  at  all. 

Whether  or  not  a  hydrogen  bomb  can  be 
made  depends  upon  whether  it  Is  possible  to 
create  oa  earth,  an  assembly  of  materials 
which  win  produce  a  nuclear  reaction  If 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  and 
then  to  devise  a  way  to  raise  these  materials 
to  that  temperature. 

The  temperature  required  Is  comparable  to 
that  reached  In  the  Interior  of  the  sun  which 
Is  more  than  10.000,000  degrees  centigrade. 
The  only  way  that  we  know  to  reach  such  a 
temperature  today  Is  an  atomic  bomb  where 
the  sudden  release  of  energy  causes  the  ma- 
t^lals  of  the  bomb  to  be  heated  to  an  ex- 
Uemely  high  temperature. 


The  main  light  element,  of  course,  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  is  hydrogen. 
Now  ordinary  hydrogen  Just  won't  work. 
The  scientific  evidence  for  this  seems  to  b« 
quite  clear.  But  hydrogen  as  it  Is  found  in 
nature  has  two  forms  or  Isotopes.  The  heavy 
hydrogen  discovered  by  Urey  nearly  20  years 
ago.  Is  a  poEsiblUty.  In  recent  years  heavy 
hydrogen,  as  contained  in  water,  has  been 
separated  In  relatively  large  quantities. 

There  Is  another  possibility.  For  more 
than  15  years  it  has  been  known  that  another 
isotope  of  hydrogen  called  tritium  because 
It  has  mass  three,  is  produced  in  nuclear  re- 
actions. This  material  Is  radioactive  and  or- 
dinarily does  not  exist  In  nature.  It  has  a 
half  life  of  12  years  but  Its  nuclear  prop- 
erties are  such  that  it  Is  of  basic  Interest  In 
the  release  of  energy  by  fusion. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
tritium  could  be  produced  In  a  nuclear  reac- 
tion in  which  neutrons  are  absorbed.  As 
you  all  know  the  big  nuclear  reactors  whlcb 
are  now  In  operation,  do  produce  neutrons 
in  large  quantity.  These  neutrons  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  production  of  plutonium. 
But  they  could  be  used  just  as  well  to  pro- 
duce quantities  of  tritium.  Any  nuclear 
physicist  can  sit  down  and  figure  out  the 
theoretical  limit  of  the  amount  of  tritium 
that  can  be  produced  with  a  given  number 
of  neutrons.  He  would  quickly  recognize 
that  since  you  need  neutrons  to  produce 
Plutonium  and  neutrons  to  produce  tritium, 
a  niKlear  reactor  could  be  used  to  produce 
one  or  the  other  at  will.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, of  cotirse,  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  actual  workings  of  a  nuclear  reactor  In 
order  to  say  just  how  fliuch  tritium  could  be 
produced  in  that  reactor  If  one  were  willing 
to  fcvego  the  production  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Plutonium.  It  sounds  as  If  the  production 
of  tritium  in  quantity  is  at  least  a  fairly  ex- 
pensive if  not  formidable  process. 

That  these  two  isotopes  of  hydrogen  can 
possibly  play  a  fundamental  role  in  the  re- 
lease of  nuclear  energy  by  fusion  is  well 
known.  Just  exactly  what  relative  role  they 
play  and  how  they  might  play  it,  Is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  open  discussion  today.  These  ques- 
tions are  secret  and  we  can  have  no  discus- 
sion of  them.  But  any  nuclear  physicist  will 
quickly  grasp  the  basic  science  requirements 
even  though  the  bomb  technology  is  much 
more  complicated. 

The  real  problem  in  developing  and  con- 
structing a  hydrogen  bomb  Is:  "^ow  do  you 
get  it  going?"  The  heavy  hydrogens,  deu- 
terium and  tritium,  are  suitable  substances 
if  somehow  they  could  be  heated  hot  enough 
and  kept  hot.  This  problem  is  a  little  bit 
like  the  job  of  making  a  fire  at  20  degrees 
below  zero  in  the  mountains  with  green  wood 
which  is  covered  with  Ice  and  with  very 
little  kindling.  Today,  scientists  tell  us  that 
such  a  fire  "an  probably  be  kindled. 

Once  you  get  the  fire  going,  of  course,  you 
can  pile  on  the  wood  and  make  a  very  siz- 
able conflagration.  In  the  same  way  with 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  more  heavy  hydrogen 
can  be  used  and  a  bigger  explosion  obtained. 
It  has  Ijeen  called  an  open  ended  weapon. 
meaning  that  more  materials  can  be  added 
and  a  bigger  explosion  obtained. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  sort  of 
an  explosion  Is  Imagined.  Here  I  shall  take 
the  figures  which  have  been  commonly  re- 
ported in  the  press  and  stick  to  round  num- 
bers. I  believe  that  these  are  quite  adequate 
for  you  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of  what 
such  an  explosion  is  like. 

In  1945  President  Truman  Etated  that  the 
atomic  bomb  was  equivalent  to  20,000  tons  of 
TNT.  In  talking  about  the  hydrogen  bomb 
it  has  commonly  been  speculated  that  such 
a  bomb  would  be  one  thousand  times  as 
powerful  as  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 
If  It  is  1,000  times  as  powerful  this  would 
mean  that  it  would  have  an  explosive  effect 
equivalent  to  about  20,000.000  tons  oX  TMT. 
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ROW  it  baitiwns  that  the  radius  of  dama((« 
from  •  b^c  explosion  Incrraaea  a«  the  cube 
root  ot  tbe  energy  U  released.  With  a  bomb 
a  tbousand  time*  more  powerful  tban  the 
Blroahlma  bomb  tbe  radlut  cf  damase  will 
be  10  tlxnca  f^'eater.  Since  tbe  radiua  for 
almoct  complete  deatnictlon  1  xa  blast  waa 
approximately  1  mile  at  Hlroahlma.  the  cor- 
rvspondlnf  radius  for  a  hydrogen  bomb  1.000 
tlm?s  as  large  would  be  approximately  10 
inUea. 

Such  a  hydro^r.  bomb  would  be  suflftclently 
great  to  cause  almost  ctimplete  destruction 
of  any  metropolitan  area  known  today.  In 
Loa  Angelea.  for  example,  a  circle  of  10  miles 
radius  would  corer  most  but  net  all  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  Outlying  communities 
would  not  be  included  but  would  still  suffer 
damage. 

There  are  other  damage  effects  from  atomic 
weapons.  At  Hiroshima  people  who  were  In 
the  open  and  exposed  directly  to  the  light 
or  the  bckmb  were  seriously  burned.  With  a 
hydrogen  bomb  these  effects  will  be  much 
greater  and  nay  extend  to  an  even  greater 
radius  tban  the  blast  affects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  radiation  which  produces  these 
bums  Is  very  easily  ab*<">rbed.  It  Is  very 
mucb  like  the  rsdlation  from  the  sun  and  a 
shadow  or  a  blanket  <^t  smog  Is  a  great  pro- 
tection. The  same  evil  smelling  smog  blanket 
which  cuu  off  our  sun  may  after  all  be  some 
protection. 

Generally  speaking  one  would  expect  the 
flash  burn  effecu  to  Increase  as  the  square 
root  of  the  p>ower  of  the  bomb.  In  other 
words,  fnr  a  bomb  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  Hlroahlma  the  effects  would  be  ex- 
pected to  extend  roughly  30  Umes  as  far.  At 
Hiroshima  flash  burns  were  severe  out  to 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  and  without  smog  ab- 
sorption or  shadows  similar  burns  might  be 
expected  out  to  20  miles  for  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  Except  for  a  hydrogen  bomb  exploded 
at  extraordinarily  high  altitude,  such  a  dam- 
age radius  would  mean  that  shadows  of 
buildings,  trees,  bushes,  and  other  objecu 
would  be  very  Important  In  cutting  down  the 
direct  effect  of  flash  bum.  If  you  couldn't 
see  the  bomb  directly  you  would  expect  no 
effect  of  flash  burn.  Por  a  bomb  exploded 
at  an  elevation  of  2  miles  It  would  be  rather 
like  trying  to  see  Mount  Baldy  from  20  mllea 
away.  Kven  without  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion there  would  be  relatively  few  spou 
where  cooae  building  or  other  structur* 
would  not  b^ln  the  way. 

Atofnlc  bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs  as 
well,  may  be  expected  to  release  neutrons 
and  penetrating  gamma  radiation.  These 
particle*  and  rays,  however,  are  absorbed 
fairly  eaaily  In  air  and  will  not  have  an  ap- 
preciably greater  radius  of  action  for  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  than  for  ar>  ordinary  atomic 
bomb.  People  who  are  sulBciently  close  to 
be  killed  by  penetrating  radiation  would  very 
likely  be  killed  by  blast  effects  either  direct 
or  Indirect  In  any  event.  Among  those  In- 
jured, some  will  definitely  show  eflecU  of 
radiation  damage. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  radioactive  products  produced  by  a 
hydrogen  bomb.  The  dlslntegraUon  prod- 
ucts produced  In  the  explosion  are  them- 
selves not  radioactive  as  are  the  flsalon  prod- 
ucts from  an  atomic  bomb.  But  since  an 
atomic  bomb  would  be  needed  In  order  to 
get  the  cuiiflagratl'in  going,  s^ime  fl%slon 
pnxtucta  fram  that  bomb  would  doubtless  be 
prcamt.  But  large  qtiantlttes  of  radloacttv* 
Ity  m«y  be  produ<-ed  from  the  nentrrms 
whUb  are  released  In  the  nuclear  coniUgra' 
iton 

If  tbe  neutrons  rcl^aaed  in  the  hydrogen 
tyvfub  wtpUmUm  are  abs<^hrd  In  some  mate- 
rial wbl<:h  become*  ariifUuily  radi'.'actlve, 
then  a  very  large  quantity  of  thU  radl'Mctlve 
material  vUl  be  produced  In  a  bl«  czpl<4iloa. 
On  the  other  band,  many  of  tl^cae  ueutruos 
might  be  abaorbed  In  material  wbkh  would 
be  toactlve  and  tbe  effecu  or  lUt  radloactlv* 


Ity  at  least  In  part  avoided  If  the  neutrons 
escaped  Into  the  air.  many  of  them  would  be 
absoroed  by  nitrogen  and.  by  a  nuclear  reac- 
tion, produce  radioactive  carbon.  This  ma- 
terial Is  most  disagreeable  as  a  radioactive 
contaminant  since  It  has  a  half  life  of  many 
thousands  of  years. 

If  such  a  bomb  were  exploded  under  water, 
however,  very  few  of  the  netitrons  would  es- 
cape and  most  of  them  would  be  used  to 
produce  radioactive  sodium  or  to  activate 
other  elements  In  sea  water,  or  to  produce 
heavy  hydrogen  by  neutron  capture  In  or- 
dinary hydrogen. 

The  radioactivity  effects  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb  are  thus  difficult  to  estimate,  since 
they  depend  very  much  on  where  the  bomb 
Is  exploded  and  what  material  surrounds  It. 
Under  conditions  In  which  the  largest 
amount  of  radioactivity  is  formed  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  hazard.  One  of  the  real  scare 
stories  about  the  effects  of  radioactivity,  has 
postulated  the  complete  explosion  of  500  tons 
of  deuterium,  which,  while  not  impossible  as 
far  as  anyone  can  say.  Is  stretching  probabili- 
ties a  long  way. 

From  our  brief  analysis  of  well-known  sci- 
entific Information  It  appears  that  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  would  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  heavy  hydrogen,  both  deuterium 
and  trlllimi  perhaps,  as  well  as  an  atomic 
bomb  to  set  It  off  and  raise  the  temperature 
sufficiently  so  that  a  nuclear  conflagration 
can  exist.  Technically  the  problem  Is  to  fig- 
ure out  how  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  energy 
or  the  heavy  hydrogen  can  be  released  before 
the  material  is  cooled  too  much  by  emitted 
rndlatlon  or  dispersed  by  the  explosion.  In 
the  stars  the  radiation  Is  retained  because 
the  steller  atmosphere  Is  relatively  opaque 
and  there  is  an  enormous  temperature  dif- 
ference between  the  center  and  the  outside 
of  the  star.  In  a  hydrogen  bomb  there  Is  no 
such  protective  layer  and  the  central  problem 
la  to  get  a  large  fraction  of  the  energry  re- 
leased while  the  temperature  Is  still  high 
enough. 

Whether  thta  can  be  done  will  of  course 
not  be  certain  until  It  has  been  done.  There 
are  many  opinions  as  to  how  difficult  It  may 
be.  glnce  the  President  has  directed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  with 
the  development,  we  can  assume  that  this 
development  Is  regarded  as  both  poeslble  and 
feasible. 

So  much  for  the  technical  problems  which 
must  be  solved  In  order  to  develop  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  While  It  seems  possible  that  these 
problems  may  be  solved,  whether  or  not  a 
hydrogen  bomb  can  be  developed  will  be  fully 
determined  only  when  a  bomb  has  been  made 
and  exploded.  But  let  us  for  the  moment, 
assume  that  the  development  can  be  com- 
pleted. In  order  that  we  may  try  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  hydrogen  bombs  wUl 
add  materially  to  our  national  security,  let 
us  try  to  summarise  briefly  their  effective- 
ness as  military  weapons  and  compare  them 
with  atomic  bombs  already  in  existence. 

If  we  assume  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  is  a 
thousand  times  as  powerrul  as  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  It  will  have  a  radius  fur  blast  damage 
which  is  10  times  as  great.  Por  severe 
blast  damage  that  means  a  radius  of  about  10 
miles.  For  flash-burn  damage,  the  radiUs 
will  be  theoretically  30  times  as  great  as 
for  the  Hiroshima  bomb  Absorption  and 
shadow  effects  will  cut  this  dawn  greatly  at 
the  larger  distances,  so  that  an  eSecilve 
radius  fur  flash  burns  for  th'we  In  the  open 
might  be  rcughly  the  same  a«  for  severe  b.ast 
damaire  B?Tert«  of  neutron*  and  bard  gam- 
ma radlatU.fn  fr</m  the  hjrdr'.^'en  txtmU.  wjuld 
not  t>e  csp«rt«d  u>  extend  very  much  (urthcr 
than  they  would  tiir  an  aumiic  lx>mb 

Tlic  effects  of  radluectlvuy  would  depend 
very  greatly  en  wber*  and  h'^w  the  b<jmb 
Wiu>  exploded.  Exploded  in  the  air.  the  effecte 
uf  radl<j«ctlvlty  (rum  a  hydn^gen  bomb  wuukf 
be  quickly  dispersed  and  (or  long-lived  activ- 
ity, the  effects  would  be  almost  the  same  (or 


all  parts  of  the  world  unless  brought  down  by 
rain.  It  might  t)e  possible  to  enhance  these 
radioactive  effects  by  surrounding  the  bomb 
with  the  proper  materials  and  to  arrange  It  so 
that  the  active  material  Is  deposited  near  the 
point  of  explosion.  How  successiul  such  an 
unpleasant  operation  might  be,  would  again 
depend  upon  where  the  bomb  was  exploded 
and  upon  the  general  climatic  conditions 
which  exlstfcd  at  the  time.  Whether  or  not 
our  Nation  would  ever  want  to  xise  radioac- 
tive poisons  or  a  bomb  so  designed  that  It 
would  produce  them  In  quantity.  Is  very 
doubtful.  Without  trying  to  answer  this 
question,  we  see  that  the  effectiveness  of 
radioactive  contamination  from  a  hydrogen 
bomb  designed  and  expUxled  to  enhance  that 
effect  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  and  at 
least  In  part  unpredictable. 

We  can  easily  see  that  a  hydrogen  bomb  Is 
capable  of  destroying  any  major  city,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  the  outlying 
districts.  How  does  this  compare  with  what 
could  be  done  with  atomic  bombs?  We  have 
been  comparing  the  hydrogen  bomb  with  the 
atomic  bomb  used  at  Hiroshima  but  It  has 
been  Bt.-ited  that  since  the  war  there  have 
been  si^nlflcant  improvements  in  atomic 
bombs.  These  Improvements  have  resulted 
In  more  powerful  bombs  and  In  a  more  e(B- 
cient  use  of  the  valuable  fissionable  material. 

Most  large  metropolitan  areas  Include 
many  areas  covered  by  water  or  otherwise 
unsettled  so  that  a  hydrogen  bomb  would 
Include  many  square  miles  whose  destruc- 
tion would  contribute  In  no  way  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bomb.  Atomic  bombs 
C'^uld  presumably  be  dropped  so  as  to  avoid 
these  areas.  Furthermore.  It  was  found  in 
the  last  war  that  a  saturation  raid  which 
greatly  hampered  flie  fighting  caused  dam- 
ape  far  beyond  the  areas  of  immediate  blast 
effects.  Considering  all  these  factors.  It  seems 
likely  that  there  la  no  metropolitan  area 
which  could  not  be  thoroughly  destroyed 
with  25  atomic  bombs.  It  is  more  likely  that 
less  than  10  atomic  bombs  would  be  needed 
to  destroy  major  meuopolitan  areas  and 
tliat  two  bombs  would  completely  paralyze 
even  large  cities. 

Except  for  the  psychological  effects  and 
for  the  most  unpleasant  and  somewhat  un- 
predictable effects  of  the  radioactivity  pro- 
duced, it  appears  that  a  hydrogen  bomb 
which  is  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  an  atomic  bomb  might  cause  more 
destruction  but  would  probably  not  be  much 
more  effective  than  10  atomic  bombs.  For 
smaller  Industrial  targets  It  would  not  be 
much  more  effective  than  a  single  atomic 
b-jmb. 

One  begins  to  wonder  Just  how  powerful 
a  military  weapon  the  hydrogen  bomb  would 
be.  There  docs  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
to  the  statement  which  has  been  made  by 
some,  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  Is  such  a  tre- 
mendous new  weapon  that  it  can  com- 
pletely revolutionize  warf.\re  The  hydrogen 
bomb  seems  to  be  a  terrible  weapon  and 
certainly  large  numbers  of  these  bombs  could 
Ciiuse  untold  destruction.  Even  a  relatively 
small  number  could  be  a  major  blow  to  any 
highly  Industrialized  and  centralized  country. 
But  what  about  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
damage  which  might  be  Irflicted  with  a  siz- 
able stock  pile  of  these  weapons?  Suppose, 
Just  to  take  a  round  number,  that  the 
United  States  pt^sscssed  1. 000  atomic  bomb*  of 
the  improved  variety.  If  they  could  be 
delivered  to  mlltUrji^N^cctlve*  at  all.  tticy 
would  go  a  long  way  at  the  rate  of  lo  for  a 
major  BMtropolitan  area  and  perhaps  an  even 
smaller  number  (or  ouijor  eitle*.  With  * 
thotisanl  bijm\».  ttitn  would  be  a  great 
ti.any  (or  relatively  mtaOT  Military  objeclivee 
aiui  I  InuMtlue  that  tM  mtttUry  commander* 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  (lie  prose- 
cution of  a  war  would  have  a  bard  time  flgttf- 
li.g  out  what  to  do  with  the  last  hundred. 

It  appears  that  If  any  nation  has  as  many 
as  a  thousand  atomic  bombs,  that  the  world 
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Is  already  In  the  position  where  any  nation 
could  be  blasted  thoroughly  and  completely 
Insofar  as  bombing  alone  can  be  effective. 
If  this  Is  the  case.  Just  what  additional  mili- 
tary use  Is  a  hydrogen  bomb?  For  the  most 
part  it  Just  seems  that  everyone  Is  fascinated 
by  the  Idea  of  "the  bigger  the  better."  There 
are  a  few  examples  In  the  history  of  the 
world  that  should  lead  us  to  question  this 
view  and  not  accept  it,  at  least  not  without 
argument.  We  should  not  forget  the  dino- 
saur nor  the  dodo.  We  should  not  forget  the 
ba.tleship,  now  almost  extinct. 

Of  course  it  might  turn  out  in  a  war  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  deliver  atomic 
bombs  or  any  big  bombs,  to  the  targets  which 
the  military  commanders  might  want  to  de- 
stroy. If  this  Is  the  case  and  If  atomic 
bombs  or  any  big  bombs  are  any  major 
part  of  our  military  preparation,  then  from 
the  military  standpoint,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  Is  vastly  more  Important  than  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  bombs  would  be  carried 
If  they  could  be  delivered. 

If  hydrogen  bombs  would  not  add  very 
much  to  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  we  might  ask  whether  they 
would  add  much  to  Russia's  military  poten- 
tial. Here,  of  course,  one  gets  Involved  in 
even  more  speculation.  One  Is  not  able  to 
Judge  very  well  whether  the  Russians  have 
an  appreciable  chance  of  delivering  the 
hydrogen  bomb  by  air  against  the  radar  de- 
fense of  the  country  which  is  now  being 
constructed.  But  even  if  such  a  defense  is 
constructed  and  Is  reasonably  effective  and 
cjen  If  the  Russians  do  not  have  the  same 
strength  of  long-range  bombers  which  the 
United  States  has,  still  there  Is  another 
method  of  delivery  which  for  them  would  be 
perhaps  quite  effective. 

Many  of  the  big  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  located  on  the  seacoast. 
Into  these  harbors,  or  at  least  reasonably 
close  to  them,  a  hydrogen  bomb  might  easily 
be  brought  in  the  hold  of  a  tramp  steamer. 
While  this  might  not  be  the  most  effective 
place  to  detonate  a  hydrogen  bomb.  It  would 
be  a  simple  method  of  delivery  for  a  surprise 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  Russian  cities  which  ceuld  be 
reached  using  a  similar  method  of  delivery 
by  the  United  States.  Another  variation 
might  Involve  the  use  of  relatively  small 
unmanned  craft  which  would  run  ashore 
with  a  hydrogen  bomb  aboard. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  while  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  in  the 
Interior  of  either  the  United  States  or  Russia 
would  be  about  the  same  for  both  countries, 
the  hydrogen  bomb  would  be  a  more  effec- 
tive weapon  used  against  seacoast  cities. 
This  means  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  would 
be  a  more  effective  weapon  for  the  Russians 
than  for  the  United  States. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  If  we  de- 
velop the  hydrogen  bomb  and  can  really 
keep  its  details  secret,  the  Russians  will 
never  be  able  to  develop  It.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  Recent  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Russians  have  an  atomic 
energy  enterprise  adequately  developed  to 
mak:  a  sizable  atomic  explosion.  In  addi- 
tion they  probably  have  fairly  detailed  In- 
formation on  our  atomic  weapons  work  and 
at  lea.«t  some  of  the  early  thoughts  on  the 
possibility  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  as  a  result 
of  well-known  scientific  Information  com- 
bined with  the  blundering  Indiscretions  of 
•'jme  months  ago  and  also  from  their  espio- 
nage activity.  Given  adequate  time,  they  can 
nv)*t  surely  make  a  hydrogen  bomb  if  it  is 
p«Mible  at  all. 

From  these  arguments  it  appears  that  hy- 
drogen b<>ml>s  will  not  add  greatly  to  the 
military  effectlvene**  of  the  United  States. 
How  much  they  would  add  to  Russia's  ef- 
fectiveness against  the  United  States  Is  tvn. 
exactly  clear,  but  probably  somewhat  more 


than  they  would  add  to  ours.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb  6  weeks  ago  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  stir  In  the  Nation.  Viewed 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  military  ef- 
fectiveness there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  attach  such  great  significance  to  the  hy- 
drogen bomb.  While  it  la  a  terrible  weapxan. 
Its  military  effectiveness  seems  to  have  been 
grossly  overrated  In  the  mind  of  the  layman. 
What  is  probably  much  more  serious  about 
the  hush  hush  subject  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
Is  that  here  Is  a  weapon  about  which  the 
average  citizen  is  so  lU-lnformed  that  he 
thinks  it  can  save  the  country  from  attack. 
Pumped  full  of  hysteria  from  Red  scares 
and  aggravated  by  political  mud  slinging,  the 
average  citizen  is  easily  convinced  that  he 
can  find  some  security  and  relief  from  all 
of  this  In  the  hydrogen  bomb  which  will 
protect  him.  The  most  tragic  part  Is  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  won't  save  us  and  it  isn't 
even  a  very  good  addition  to  our  military 
potential. 

Here  we  have  the  outcome  of  what  can 
happen  in  a  democracy  when  decisions  of  far- 
reaching  national  significance  are  made  with- 
out public  scrutiny  of  pertinent  information. 
While  most  of  the  pertinent  Information  Is 
not  secret  at  all,  some  of  the  Information 
which  the  citizen  should  have  In  order  to 
Judge  whether  a  national  policy  Is  sound.  Is 
secret.  One  of  the  most  Important  facts 
which  the  citizen  should  have  to  make  a 
reasonable  Judgment  Is  the  approximate 
number  of  bombs  in  the  United  States  stock 
pile.  It  would  be  quite  surprising  if  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  information  which  they  ob- 
tained could  fiot  figure  this  out.  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon  raised  the  question  of  making  the 
number  of  atomic  weapons  available  gen- 
erally. He  was  vigorously  criticized.  As  of 
last  spring,  not  even  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
knew  how  many  atomic  bombs  the  United 
States  had. 

Additional  Information  which  would  help 
the  citizen  to  appreciate  the  relative  cost  of 
hydrogen  bombs  and  atomic  bombs  would  be 
the  fissionable  material  needed  to  get  the 
hydrogen  reaction  started  and  the  plutonlum 
equivalent  of  the  tritium  to  be  used.  Since 
neutrons  are  required  to  produce  either  plu- 
tonlum or  tritium,  the  neutron  cost  of  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  may  be  larger  than  it  first  ap- 
pears. These  neutrons  could,  of  course,  be 
used  to  produce  additional  plutonlum  so  that 
there  is  a  very  real  sacrifice  of  potential 
atomic  bombs  in  order  to  obtain  the  ingre- 
dients for  hydrogen  bombs.  There  have  been 
such  wide  discrepancies  in  the  estimated  dol- 
lar costs  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  that  the  citi- 
zen cannot  make  any  sensible  conclusion 
about  the  money   costs  at  all. 

It  is  most  Important  In  our  democracy  that 
our  Government  be  frank  and  open  with  the 
citizens.  In  a  democracy  It  is  only  possible 
to  have  good  government  when  the  citizens 
are  well  Informed.  It  is  difflctilt  enough  for 
them  to  become  well  informed  when  the  In- 
formation is  easily  available.  When  that  In- 
formation Is  not  available.  It  la  Impossible. 
While  there  may  be  some  cases  In  which  the 
Information  which  the  citizen  needs  In  or- 
der to  make  an  intelligent  Judgment  of  na- 
tional policy,  must  be  kept  secret  so  that 
military  potential  will  not  be  Jeopardized, 
the  present  use  of  secrecy  far  exceeds  this 
minimum  limit.  These  are  the  methods  of 
an  authoritarian  government  and  should  be 
vigorously  opposed  in  our  democracy. 

Tbe  bydrogen  b<jmta  and  Its  potential  xiie- 
/ulness  to  the  United  State*  a*  a  military 
wespon  u  a  subject  on  which  tbe  citizen* 
•hwld  be  much  more  fully  informed.  It  U 
a  subject  of  national  inmp'.^'tance,  not  only 
because  It  1*  »  wespon  »b'j*e  eflsctlveness 
has  been  gro**ly  exaggerated  but  It  Is  also 
one  in  which  we  can  pUce  relatively  little 
reliance  for  the  future.  Quantities  of  hydro- 
gen bomb*  will  not  contribute  very  much  to 


the  security  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately the  citizen  today  believes  that  they 
wUl. 

If  the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
win  probably  not  do  much  to  Increase  na- 
tional security,  what  then  might  be  dona 
which  would  have  Importance  In  this  direc- 
tion? There  are  probably  many  answers  to 
this  question  but  let  me  Just  make  one  sug- 
gestion that  I  am  sure  Is  clear  to  anyone  who 
has  thought  seriously  about  the  problem. 

If  the  Russians  should  decide  to  move  into 
western  Europe,  we  would  Immediately  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  fighting  a  war. 
Presumably,  we  could  use  atomic  bombs. 
It  would  not  be  long,  however,  before  we 
would  need  a  big  United  States  Army  and 
supplies  not  only  for  that  Army  but  also  for 
our  allies  In  Europe.  We  would  have  to  send 
these  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

But  Just  hew  would  we  get  those  supplies 
to  Europe?  During  the  past  war  on  at  least 
two  occasions,  the  Germans  came  danger- 
ously close  to  shutting  off  our  supplies  to 
England.  This  was  before  the  development 
of  the  schnorkel-type  of  submarine  which 
we  are  told  the  Russians  now  have  In  quan- 
tity. It  Is  well  known  that  the  schnorkel 
submarine,  while  not  absolutely  Impervious 
to  detection  by  radar,  is  most  dlfflcult  to  run 
down.  No  method  of  detection  of  subma- 
rines has  been  developed  which  can  locate 
them  at  any  great  distance  under  water.  At 
the  moment  there  is  no  good  solution  to  the 
problem  of  hunting  down  the  schnorkel  sub- 
marine and  it  appears  that  a  determined 
enemy  with  adequate  bases  and  submarines 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  tis 
from  delivering  men  and  supplies  to  Europe. 
We  could  presumably  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  material  by  air.  but  when  It  comes 
to  delivering  millions  of  tons,  our  experience 
with  the  Berlin  air  lift  should  show  us  that 
this  Is  not  a  feasible  solution. 

Here  is  a  problem  whose  solution  would 
contribute  greatly  to  our  military  strength 
and,  therefore,  to  our  security.  Its  solution 
might  even  deter  the  Russians  from  overrun- 
ning western  Europe  If  they  had  planned  to 
do  so.  On  this  ground  it  seems  to  be  much 
more  important  than  the  more  spectacular 
hydrogen   bomb   development. 

There  are  probably  a  great  many  more 
developments  which  are  almost  as  Important 
as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  antisub- 
marine warfare.  For  example,  there  are  the 
problems  of  the  development  of  long-range 
guided  missiles.  This  development  Is  clearly 
important  to  military  strength.  During  the 
last  war  both  the  Germans  and  the  Russians 
were  very  successful  In  the  tactical  use  of 
airplanes  with  ground  troops.  New  techni- 
cal developments  might  be  made  which  might 
greatly  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  airplanes 
in  tactical  use. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  there  are  many 
developments  related  to  military  strength 
which  may  be  important  for  us  to  pursue. 
For  some  of  theee,  as  in  the  case  <rf  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy,  we  may  need  to 
choose  between  weapons  and  other  develop- 
ments of  nuclear  power  wtiich  may  have 
long-range,  peacetime  significance.  This 
long-range,  peacetime  significance  may  add 
to  our  increased  industrtal  strength  and 
thereby  make  a  greater  contribution  to  our 
long-range  strength  than  the  more  immedi- 
ate development  of  weapons  themselves. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  most  dliBcult  to 
ascertain  how  our  Government  decides  what 
policies  to  follow  regarding  national  security. 
High  Government  oiBclais  find  themselves 
with  sdvtce  to  pursue  this  <jt  that  develop- 
ment and  construct  this  or  that  wespon 
without  being  very  sure  bow  one  weapon 
compare*  with  another.  Where  the  deveu^p- 
ment  o(  s  weap'/n  may  compeu  with  a  long- 
range  industrial  development  the  problem  is 
•tUl  nu^re  difficult  The  real  way  to  make 
sure  ttiat  a  reasonable  polay  la  followed,  is 
to  have  those  poUcict  and  tbe  loXoraMttoo 
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on  which   tbry  arc  h*Md  open  for   publle 
•cnitlny. 

Purthermor*.  although  the  United  Sta',e« 
to  a  rich  country,  we  are  not  In  the  po6JtL>n 
of  helnc  **>^*  ^  follow  every  recommendaUan 
that  anyone  bellcTcs  will  Increase  our  na- 
tional aecurlty. 

The  dtiaen  must  chooee  Insofar  as  that  Is 
poaalble  Today  If  he  trie*  to  come  to  80!3ie 
conclui^lon  about  what  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  national  security ,  the  citizen  rtins 
up  against  a  high  wall  of  secrecy  He  cm. 
of  course,  take  the  easy  si^lunon  and  say 
that  theae  are  questions  which  should  be  left 
to  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lUhmenu  to  decide  But  these  questions  are 
so  important  todsy.  that  to  leare  them  to  the 
mUitArr  men  to  decide  Is  for  the  citizen  ea- 
sentlally  to  abrogate  his  basic  responsibility. 
ir  In  time  of  peace,  questions  on  which  the 
future  of  our  country  depend,  are  left  to  any 
small  group  not  representative  of  »he  people 
to  decide,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
authorl tartan  government. 

The  United  States  has  grown  to  be  a  strong 
Kitlon  under  a  Constitution  which  wisely 
has  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  Importance 
of  free  and  open  dlsftisslon.  Urged  by  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  fallen  for 
the  fallacy  that  In  secrecy  there  Is  security 
and.  I  regret,  encouraged  by  many  Including 
eminent  scientists  who  prophesy  doom  jtist 
around  the  corner,  we  are  dangerously  close 
to  abandonh-g  thoae  principle*  of  free  speech 
aud  open  discussion  which  have  made  our 
country  great.  The  democratic  system  de- 
pends on  making  intelligent  decisions  by  the 
electorate.  Our  democratic  heritage  can 
only  be  carried  on  If  the  citizen  has  the  In- 
fc*matlon  with  which  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision. 


AMtkcr  President  Comet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaacoN 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIViS 

Friday.  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  ANQFIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcobo.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  April  30, 
1950: 

AMorHn  PuanncNT  Coaos 

President  Trucan's  schedule  has  been 
partly  announced  He  Is  to  "dedicate" 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  May  11  A  week  later. 
such  political  implications  as  his  visit  con- 
tains will  be  Uansferred  to  Spokane  and 
A  speech  by  Vice  President  Ai-bzn  BxaKi-aT 
who  never  thinks  he  needs  to  pull  his 
punches  on  whether  his  subject  Is  poUtics. 
It  always  Is. 

The  President  s  coming  starts  all  kinds  of 
agitation.  WiU  he  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  NaUon's  greatest  hydroelectric  plant  and 
propose.  "Ttirn  it  over"? 

Turn  It  over,  that  to.  to  CVA? 

Or  will  he  put  the  Presidential  weight  back 
of  the  present  development  program  stimu- 
lated by  a  new  form  of  coordination? 
rom  PLATS  paopHrr  • 

Will  HST,  when  he  departs,  leave  as  mem- 
orable a  phrase  as  did  his  predecessor,  FDR. 
«ho  came  at  the  outset  of  Columbia  River 
power  development  and  said: 

"More  power  to  you  " 

Pranklin  D-  Roosevelt  had  come  into  the 
PacifU;  Northwest  In  1930  In  Spokane  h« 
made  a  speech.  Painting  toward  the  Colum- 
bla  River  basin,  he  said: 

"Great  stretches  of  physical  terrltij^  now 
practically  untouched  are  destined  some  day 


to  contain  the  homes  of  thousands  and  hvin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  like  ours,  to  be 
developed  by  the  Nation  and  for  the  Nation. 
•  •  •  We  hive  made  beginnings  with 
reclamation  projects,  but  I  like  to  think 
thev  are  only  beginnings  and  that  In  our 
lifetime,  yes.  In  the  immediate  years  to  come, 
we  are  going  to  see  with  our  owu  eyes  these 
problems  taken  up  on  vastly  larger  scale. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  national  policy  that 
will  put  in  not  »100000.000  In  10  years,  but 
$100000.000  every  year  for  10  years  " 

This    was    Roosevelt    playing    prophet    to 
hlniself. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  idea  of  Grand  Coulee 
was  not  iKjrn.  The  idea,  so  far  as  It  had 
been  formed,  was  of  a  diversion  dam  near 
/ilbenl  Palls  on  Coeur  d'Alene  River  in  Idaho. 
iLs  purpose  was  to  divert  enough  water  to 
make  Ave  Spokane  Rivers,  carry  It  130  miles 
to  the  head  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  thence 
to  distribute  It  over  2  000,000  acres  of  arid 
lands  and  make  them  smile  with  abundance. 
Years  were  to  pass  before  the  campaign 
for  Bonneville  Dam  was  more  than  an  iso- 
lated effort.  The  organized  drive  was  for 
Umatilla  Rapids  (now  McNary)  Dam.  and 
the  goals  were  navigation  and  reclamation 
with  p^iwer  the  Incident. 

Economic  depression  was  to  be  the  rough 
key  that  unlocked  the  power  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Roosevelt  admitted  reclamation  to  the 
recovery  program  in  response  to  western  ap- 
peal. A  pressure  that  mounted  and  found 
Its  focus  in  the  late  Senator  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary and  Representative  Charles  H.  Martin 
In  Washington  led  the  President  to  authorlae 
Initial  construction  of  Bonneville.  Even 
then  It  was  a  stniggle  to  secu^e  authority 
for  a  power  developnlent  or  for  a  dam  of 
more  than  navigation  height,  due  not  to  the 
reluctance  of  FDR.  but  to  the  notion  of 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  then  head  of  PWA,  that  the 
low  dam  was  enough. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  1934.  stood  at  the 
site  of  Bonneville  Dam  to  say.  "More  power 
to  you."  Ten  months  before  he  had  au- 
thorized the  first  money  allocation.  "I  think 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  less  than  a 
year.  ■  he  commented  with  pride,  gazing  at 
the  busy  scene  of  construction. 

He  went  on  to  Grand  Coulee,  following 
by  motor  the  route  of  the  ancient  and  enor- 
mous channel  of  the  Columbia.  On  August 
5.  1934.  he  pledged  himself  to  a  high  dam. 
He  was  confident  against  a  lot  of  pe&si.-nlsta 
that  the  power  could  be  marketed.  He  ex- 
plained why  Western  States  were  getting 
what  seemed  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
public-work  funds.  The  money  was  not 
only  for  those  now  In  the  West,  but  for  the 
many  who  would  come  from  regions  of  blight 
and  limited  opportunity. 

Here  again  Roosevelt  was  playing  prophet 
to  himself.  The  people  had  begun  to  come 
before  he  passed  away.  They  are  coming  in 
ever-increasing  numbers. 

But  did  FDR  prevision  all  that  was  to  come 
and  how  swiftly? 

WA«  rsE  AT  nasT 
With  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  there 
was  power  in  new  dimensions  for  new  cal- 
culations. Big  reclamation,  such  as  that  In 
Malheur  County.  Oreg..  came  Into  frultful- 
ness. 

War  caught  us  napping  In  armament,  but 
there  was  power  lor  shipyards,  far  aluminum, 
for  many  other  war-connected  industries.  It 
had  been  like  whistling  in  a  graveyard  at 
first  to  say  all  the  power  would  be  marketed. 
The  problem  became  how  to  develop  power 
fast  enough  to  meet  demand. 

That  continues  to  be  the  problem,  al- 
though the  shooting  war  ended  in  1945. 

And  one  of  the  greatest  consumers  of  hy- 
droelectric power  was  the  mysterious  indus- 
try at  Hanford  which  had  contributed  to  th« 
atom  bomb. 

But  the  changes  were  not  to  be  limited  to 
the  evolution  from  power  to  war  Industry  to 
the  most  frightful  of  aU  weapons  and  to  the 
recovery  program. 


There  was  also  coming,  unseen,  the  play 
of  new  things  upon  our  own  way  of  life  In 
the  Oregon  country.  We  had  seen  the  power 
policies  of  the  New  Deal  linked  to  a  plan  for 
wider  distribution  of  population  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  overgrowth  of  the  gieat  east- 
ern Industrial  districts. 

A  longer  time  was  necessary  to  set  how  the 
collectivism  we  abhorred  In  older,  dictator- 
governed  parts  of  the  world  was  cr?eplng  in 
upon  Us  In  the  form  of  new  schemrs  of  gov- 
ernment and  new  controls  by  government 
upon  the  individual.  The  veteran  who  had 
dreamed  of  his  own  home  for  his  own  family 
on  his  own  land  In  a  Columbia  Fasln  rec- 
lamation project  began  to  feel  the  push  of  a 
proposed  collectlvist  valley  authority  stand- 
ing between  him  and  his  smiling  Uacle  3am. 

INCIVIOUAL  SUBUEBCE07 

Obscurely.  It  is  true,  but  with  Increasing 
Ught  It  could  be  seen  that  the  Individual 
himself  might  become  only  a  vnit  of  a 
planned  economy  that  dealt  with  n  en  In  the 
same  terms  as  machinery  and  land  and 
sought  to  control  all  In  the  same  way. 

Thafs  a  pretty  bad  fate  for  the  American 
Individual.  James  B.  Conant.  pn-sldent  of 
Harvard,  writes  In  Foreign  Affairs: 

"The  American  public  Is  quite  uncertain 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  to  the  set  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  by  which  the  average  Individual  guides 
his  dally  life.'' 

iu:.u.jrr  or  fscxdom 

Maybe  It  reads  here  like  mere  "h  ghfalutli^' 
talk"  to  Insist  that  the  set  of  factors  to  be 
applied  to  the  people  concerned  n  the  de- 
velopment of  tae  Columbia  Basin  -vUl  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  their  moral  anc  spiritual 
values  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  a  lot  to  do  with  the  reality  of  their 
freedom. 

To  repeat.  President  Truman  Is  coming 
to  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  on  Ma\  11.  about 
10  years  a/ter  the  big  dam  began  producing 
power.  When  President  Roosevelt  came,  he 
set  in  motion  a  train  of  events  that  bear 
upon  the  Interests  of  every  one  of  us  living 
in  the  Paciflc  Northwest. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Preslden  ,  Truman  s 
coming  to  Grand  Coulee  was  originally 
planned  to  lend  strength  to  the  CVA  cam- 
paign. Some  insist  that  his  big  immediate 
purp<.'se  IS  to  lend  strength  to  the  candidacy 
of  his  fnend.  Senator  Wasben  WIacnvson. 
whatever  may  happen  to  CVA.  However,  the 
President,  wtiile  committing  himself  to  the 
valley  authority  program,  has  alsc  supported 
tiie  plan  for  coordinated  development  evohed 
by  the  big  construction  agenc:es  of  the 
Government. 

Since  these  big  agencies,  stich  a<  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Reclamation  Biireau.  have 
done  the  building  and  created  the  prop- 
erties that  now  make  the  Federal  Interest  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  such  a  rich  political 
and  Ideological  plum,  the  President  has  been 
no  more  than  Just  in  allowing  them  to  go 
ahead. 

"KEXF   AMuiicA   razz" 

Likewise,  It  saves  the  Columbia  Basin  pro- 
gram from  debacle. 

The  train  of  events  will  move  more  swiftly. 
If  what  has  happened  since  was  incompre- 
hensible to  the  beginnings  of  B<inneville  and 
Grand  Coulee,  but  is  the  acceptel  order  to- 
day, what  is  to  happen  In  the  neit  few  years 
will  t>e  as  much  greater  as  mom  mturn  and 
change  are  greater. 

Compare  Jet  propulsion  with  th<!  Columbia 
voyageur  In  his  bateau. 

In  the  past  we've  kept  the  American  way 
and  compelled  the  American  kind  of  progress 
because  we  had  an  instinct  for  the  right 
choice. 

We'll  have  to  stick  tenaclouUy  to  the 
simple  old  maxim  that  America  is  the  sum 
of   its  free   individuals 

Another  President  cumes. 
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Japanese  Competition  Threatening 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Southern  Tex- 
tile News. 
Japanese   Competttion   Threatening   Indus- 

THY — Plan  Dai'vm  in  Congress  To  Protect 

Mills 

(By   Charles   Sampas) 

Lowell.  Mass.— Representative  EcrrH 
NouRSE  Rogers  Is  spearheading  an  aU-out 
drive  In  Congress  to  preserve  northern  and 
southern  textile  industries  from  foreign 
competition  which  is  today  threatening  the 
entire  industry. 

A  number  of  foreign  factors  are  threaten- 
ing the  textile  manufacturers  of  America 
and  their  competition  and  actions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  New  England  woolen  mill  em- 
ployees are  currently  out  of  work. 

The  factors: 

All-out  Japanese  competition,  the  Rus- 
sians' bidding  In  the  Australian  wool  market. 
British  devaluation,  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
textile  Industry,  among  9thers. 

Is  Is  pointed  out  that  Japanese  mills  were 
once  the  biggest  exporters  of  textiles  In  the 
world.  The  war  reduced  Japan's  exports  of 
cotton  goods  by  2.000,000.000  yards.  The 
number  of  spindles  In  operation  ^cere  cut 
from  12.0C0.C00  to  something  under  3.000,000. 
This  resulted  In  a  gain  for  American  cotton 
mills,  whose  exports  Increased  from  3  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  In  1934-38  to  263 
percent  2  years  ago — In  1948. 

MORE    SPINDLES 

Now,  however,  Japanese  mills  expect  to 
have  at  least  4,000,000  spindles  In  operation 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  to  add  500,000 
spindles  every  year  thereafter. 

This  year,  the  Japanese  expect  to  export 
about  1.000.000.000  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 
This  would  be  25  percent  over  the  Nipponese 
figure  of  last  year— and  marks  60  percent  of 
her  total  production. 

New  England  experts  point  out  that  Japan 
is  already  shipping  gray  goods  to  England 
and  Italy  for  finishing  and  reexport — more 
competition  for  New  England  and  Dixie.  It 
is  also  emphasized  that  the  Japanese  are 
selling  even  finished  cotton  to  Great  Britain 
and  Holland.  Last  year.  35.000.000  yards  of 
fabric  silk  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
of  America  from  Japan. 

The  Boston  Globe's  business  editor.  "T.  O. 
M  ."  reports  that  last  week  In  New  York  he 
got  as  much  as  possible  of  this  postwar  story 
of  Japanese  textiles  from  two  Japanese  Im- 
porters.    He  writes: 

"It  is  of  necessity  a  fragmentary  story  In 
which  the  segments  do  not  entirely  fit.  But 
it  hclds  Interest  both  because  of  Its  possible 
effect  on  the  domestic  textile  Industry  and 
the  broad  question  of  Japanese  recovery." 

He  points  out  that  Japanese  looms  and 
spindles  before  the  war  carried  the  economic 
threads  upon  which  the  country's  whole  ex- 
porting Insular  economy  depended,  providing 
the  foreign  exchange  with  which  Japan  pur- 
chased the  food  and  raw  materials  by  which 
she  lived. 

This,  he  stresses,  brings  the  United  States 
face  to  face  with  a  rather  uncomfortable  di- 
lemma.    We    must    have    an    economically 


strong  Japan  as  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism In  Asia,  yet  the  sole  means  to  such 
economic  strength  lies  In  allowing  Japan 
to  rehabilitate  a  textile  export  trade  with 
which  we  cannot  help  but  find  It  difficult  to 
compete. 

Wages  in  Japan  are  low.  7,000  yen  ($16.19 
a  month)  for  a  48-hour  week,  and  while  pro- 
ductivity is  as  yet  below  this  country,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  It.  (A  new  wrin- 
kle, for  l.istance.  Is  the  equipping  of  female 
workers  with  roller  skates  for  greater  speed 
In  moving  between  machines.) 

TARIFF    barriers 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade,  how- 
ever, which  regulates  the  Industry,  has  set 
export  prices  at  a  figure  which  will  not  allow 
Japanese  cotton  entry  into  this  country  over 
freight  and  tariff  barriers. 

Eighty  square  percale,  for  instance.  Is 
quoted  at  17  cents  f.  o.  b.  Japan.  With  a  35 
percent  tariff  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
freight,  however,  the  cloth  comes  to  an 
American  cutter  at  24  cents  a  yard  as  against 
a  22  cent  price  for  cloth  of  like  quality  and 
domestic  manufacture. 

Thus  the  competition  In  cottons  is  not  in 
our  domestic  markets,  but  in  foreign  trade. 

In  silks  and  certain  specialties,  according 
to  the  Globe  writer,  however,  the  story  is 
different.  Take  pinwale  corduroys.  Japanese 
corduroys,  for  instance,  may  be  Imported  for 
78  cents  a  yard  as  against  a  price  for  the  do- 
mestic product  at  87  4  cents. 

If  we  have  so  far  felt  no  very  serious  com- 
petition In  the  domestic  market  in  these 
lines.  It  Is  because  a  shortage  of  vat  dyes 
has  kept  down  Japanese  production,  a  sit- 
uation that  may  soon  be  expected  to  change. 
Indeed,  the  pressure  of  Japanese  textiles  on 
our  own  and  the  world  markets  may  soon 
force  our  whole  Asiatic  economic  policy  to 
a  head. 

CHINA  is  CRUX 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  the  Japanese  say. 
Is  China.  This  nation  was  once  Japan's  great 
source  or  raw  material  and  her  principal  cut- 
let for  manufactured  goods,  accounting  for 
roughly  25  percent  of  all  Japan's  foreign 
trade. 

We  have  now  cut  that  trade  to  only  a 
trickle,  with  the  result  that  we  have  created 
a  distortion  of  the  normal  trade  pattern. 
Japanese  goods  now  press  for  markets  to  the 
west,  which  Inevitably  works  to  our  own  dis- 
advantage by  forcing  upon  ourselves  a  com- 
petition we  are  bound  to  find  Increasingly 
hard  to  meet. 

The  cold  war,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  is  cutting  the  heart  out  of  New  Eng- 
land's woolen  industries.  The  price  of  wool 
Is  being  boosted  by  Russia's  bidding  In  the 
Australian  market  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
38,C00  woolen  workers  are  out  because  of  this. 


Freedom  and  Petroleum  Geology 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

OF   KA.NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25.  at  the  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
of  the  American  Association  of  Petro- 
leum Geologists.  Mi.  C.  W.  Tomlinson.  of 
Ardmore.  Okla..  retiring  president  of 
that  large  and  highly  important  organi- 
zation, expressed  most  eloquently  certain 
truths  which  are  basic  to  our  entire  so- 
cial and  economic  sj'stem. 


These  are  days  of  planning  for  con- 
trols of  industry,  of  business  and  of  the 
intellectual  resources  of  our  country.  It 
is  most  timely  that  one  who  has  been  a 
leader  for  many  years  in  the  application 
of  a  science  that  has  brought  great  good 
to  all  the  people  should  have  spoken 
frankly  and  fearlessly  on  the  reasons 
why  the  efforts  of  his  profession  have 
met  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  What 
he  has  said  concerning  petroleum  geol- 
ogy applies  with  full  and  equal  force  to 
all  sciences,  professions,  and  occupa- 
tions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  quote  Mr.  Tomlinson's  ad- 
dress herewith: 

FREEDOM   AND    PETROLEUM   GEOLOCT 

What   part   has   freedom   played   In   the 
development  of   petroleum   geology   in   the 
United  States?     To  a  degree  never  before 
equaled  on  so  great  a  scale,  we  have  hon- 
ored here  In  America  the  principles  of  na- 
tional and  personal  freedom  balanced  by  a 
personal  responsibility,  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  Individual  ownership  of  property; 
of  competitive  private  enterprise  under  rules 
of  fair  play  to  all.     Have  these  been  Influ- 
ential In  the  progress  of  our  science?    If  so, 
have  they  been  an  obstacle  or  a  stimulant? 
Unquestionably,  a  tremendous  stimulant. 
Though  the  achievements  of  petroleum  geol- 
ogy,   geophysics,    and    paleontology    In    the 
twentieth  century  have  not  so  greatly  altered 
basic   scientific   concepts   as   have   those   of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  no  science 
or  profession  except  medicine  can  claim  a 
greater  share  of  credit  for  increasing  the  com- 
forts and  the  happiness  of  men.    By  the  use 
of  petroleum,  millions  of  people  have  moved 
from  the  slums  to  the  suburbs.    The  entire 
American  people  has  been  put  on  wheels  or 
wings,  and  given  the  pleasvire  of  distant  vaca- 
tions and  the  even  more  cherished  prlvUege 
of  week-end  outings  many  mUes  from  home, 
conferring  freedom  in  return  for  freedom. 
The  range  of  effective  action  in  many  lines, 
including  our  own.  has  been  multiplied,  and 
individual  accomplishment  correspondingly 
mcreased.     OU  and  gas  have  supplied  the 
fuel  for  most  of  the  vast  upsurge  in  the  use 
of  power,  with  its  prized  and  manifold  appli- 
cations not  only  In  domestic  comfort  and 
convenience,  in  better  food  and  sanitation, 
but  in  the  industries  which  make  the  use- 
ful gadgets  that  achieve  those  ends:  gadgets 
whose    use    Is    forttmately    spreading    now 
throughout  all  cotmtrles  where  the  individ- 
ual may  buy  what  he  wishes  and  has  oppor- 
tunity  to  earn   it.     As   they   are   acquired. 
these  tools  and  comforts  of  modem  life  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  men,  make  possible 
more  lelsxire  for  them,  and  open  opporttml- 
tles   to   other   men.     The   beneficent   circle 
widens  to  assist  all  people. 

In  this  half  century  annual  production 
and  use  of  oU  in  the  United  States  has  been 
multiplied  by  30,  and  that  of  natural  gas  has 
had  a  parallel  growth.  Though  proud  of 
their  profession  and  Intensely  interested  In 
their  work,  petroleimi  geologists  are  so  mod- 
est that  few  have  dared,  at  any  time  in  those 
50  years,  to  predict  such  growth  for  more 
than  a  few  years  ahead.  Which  of  us  now 
would  be  more  daring?  For  In  any  branch  of 
science,  who  can  be  sure  of  the  undiscovered? 
Less  than  3  years  ago  predictions  were  beard 
that  little,  if  any.  Increase  In  productive 
capacity  could  be  expected  in  this  country, 
even  with  higher  prices  for  crude  oil.  But. 
as  has  happened  often  before,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  did  not  fall  us — ^nor  did 
you.  The  Increased  pace  of  exploration  made 
possible  by  good  prices,  and  by  the  postwar 
flood  of  well-trained  young  geologists  and 
geophyslcists.  engineers,  and  paleontologists, 
has   more    than   kept   pace   with   demand; 
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iwultmc  tn  an  ocms  capscitT  to  produce 
oU  tMT*  In  Nortti  Amexlca.  which  to  od«  at 
the  heml«pher*'a  moat  e»caUal  mmU  In 
•Tcnt  oi  v«r.  The  excew  U  perhaps  not  yet 
Urye  cnoiis^  for  s&fety.  But  vlth  rigorous 
competition,  both  Ir.temjiUcnal  and  domes- 
tic, tt  helped  to  bring  a  shrmkace  In  allow- 
able Tteldi  per  well  and  In  prottts.  and  a  lull 
tn  the  expsnsloa  of  exploration;  though  de- 
mand still  grows.  At  the  first  new  bint  of 
even  prospective  shortage  there  wUl  be  an- 
other forward  «ur«e  in  exploration. 

In  thU  record  of  achievement  for  human- 
ity we  must  acknowledge  that  cur  explora- 
tory scieRces  have  been  but  one  of  many 
factors.  The  chemists  In  the  refining  indus- 
try have  played  an  outstanding  role.  Nearly 
all  branches  of  science  have  as&lsted.  They 
can  take  pride  that  their  studies  have  been 
put  to  useful  service  for  mankind.  And 
perhaps  even  greater  credit  should  go  to  the 
Investors  who  have  taken  the  risks  we  recom- 
mended, to  l^e  engineers.  Inventors,  and  In- 
dustrialists who  have  developed  and  mar- 
keted our  equipment  and  that  which  em- 
ploys ovir  products:  to  the  consumers  who 
use  them  In  ever- increasing  volume:  to  those 
who  have  taught  In  our  schools  and  colleges; 
and  to  the  efflclent  workmen  In  cur  Indus- 
try »nd  In  those  which  use  our  products  or 
fac'Utate  their  tise.  Those  who  guard  our 
health  have  had  a  part  of  It;  and  the 
churches  which  have  kept  us  conscious  of 
the  Golden  Rule — of  the  responslblltles  that 
go  with  liberty  In  fact,  every  constructive 
element  In  American  life  has  helped  make 
CUT  achievement  possible.  And  they  have 
prtjspered  with  us. 

But  what  part  has  freedom  played  In  this 
great  progress?  It  has  been  the  llfeblocxl 
of  the  Industry.  Freedom  of  any  man  to 
search  for  oil  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Freedom  for  any  savings,  foreign  or 
domestic,  to  be  Invested  here.  Freedom  of 
every  fanner  or  even  town-lot  owner  to  ob- 
tain the  best  trade  he  can  from  anyone  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege  cf  exploring  for 
oil  on  his  Ismd.  Preedcm  of  each  of  our  many 
thousands  of  oU  and  gas  producers  to  risk 
their  savings  m  projects  cf  exploration  or 
development  choson  on  their  own  Judgment 
or  on  that  of  their  scientific  employees.  Free- 
dom to  advance,  to  grow,  so  long  as  one  plays 
fair  and  does  not  trespass  on  another's  rl^'hts. 
Freedom  of  the  scientist  to  use  to  the  limit 
his  own  Imagination  and  Ingenuity,  to  differ 
with  other*  of  his  Uk. 

And  how  we  do  differ!  And  what  great 
resources  are  found  as  a  result'  There  U 
hardly  an  oU  or  gas  producer  In  the  United 
States  who  has  not  had  the  pleasing  experi- 
ence of  succeeding  in  a  venture  which  had 
been  rejected  by  others  In  the  light  of  differ- 
ing Judifment.  Some  of  them  make  quite  a 
habit  csf  It  And  ytt  practically  every  pro- 
ducer hSLs  also  rejected  or  overlooked  ven- 
tures he  had  equal  opportunity  to  make.  In 
which  another  took  the  risk  and  won.  Ours 
Is  still  an  Inexact  Mrlence.  In  which  failure 
ccmes  more  often  than  success. 

What  old  oil  district  has  not  seen  new- 
comers arrive  nd  find  oil  not  found  by  those 
who  knew  the  region  best?  In  that  free  play 
of  thought  and  of  competition,  and  In  widely 
disseminated  ownership  of  subsoil  rlghU. 
lies  the  chief  key  to  the  success  at  the  United 
States  in  producing  for  nearly  a  ctntury  far 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  world's  oil.  We 
ha\-e  not  had  greater  resources  than  some 
other  equal  segmenu  of  the  world  But  we 
have  found  a  larger  part  of  what  we  had.  We 
have  developed  them  and  put  them  to  use. 
because  we  have  kept  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  eTery  man  who  had  the  vision 
and  the  sncrgy  to  walk  throtigh  The  rapid 
growth  of  our  dooMSttc  market  has  been  pos- 
sible became  the  same  freedom  to  seize  op- 
portunity sslstMl  for  those  who  devised  new 
ways  to  use  our  product,  and  beotuae  Ameri- 
can devotion  to  fT««dom  and  to  .•quality  of 
oppartunlty.  reflected  fur  exiuuple  la  cvcr- 


rtslng  levels  of  public  education,  gave  our 
whole  economy  a  dynamic  power  of  expan- 
sion unknown  under  monopolistic  or  totali- 
tarian regimes.  And  Americans  were  free  to 
buy  what  they  wished  with  their  Increasing 
purchasing  power. 

Our  growth  In  service  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  central  planning,  but  a  tribute  to  the 
lack  of  It.  It  is  the  fruit  of  freedom.  No 
central  planning  body,  no  State  monopoly 
or  private  cartel,  could  h.ive  accomplished 
half  as  much.  Not  even  with  the  same  per- 
sonnel. For  their  freedom  in  choosing  ex- 
ploratory and  development  projects  and 
methods  would  have  been  restricted  to  con- 
form to  a  single  policy  centrally  determined. 
A  single  ofBce  would  have  controlled  it  all.  In 
contrast  to  the  many  thousands  which  do  not 
choose  such  projects  Independently  of  all  the 
rest 

When  you  mix  an  acid  and  an  alkali  In  a 
test  tube,  no  central  planner  (save  Ood  him- 
self) lays  cut  or  coordinates  the  action  which 
takes  place  Each  molecule  seeks  out  Its  own 
opportunity  for  combination  wuh  another; 
and  when  It  finds  It.  acts.  There  may  be  left 
a  surplus  of  cne  type,  but  not  of  both. 
Every  single  possibility  of  action  Is  utilized. 
Individual,  chaotic  action  achieves  the  maxi- 
mum result. 

We  have  considered  the  fruits  of  freedom 
in  discovery  and  development  of  resour''5s.  In 
Industrial  production.  In  human  produ^-tivity 
and  comfort.  Has  It  borne  good  frait  in 
science  lU^elf  also? 

The  answer  lies  partly  In  technlctl  pro- 
grams such  as  that  of  this  convention.  More 
fully.  It  li  told  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries 
and  In  those  of  universities  throuzhout  the 
world.  Perhaps  In  no  other  branch  of  sci- 
ence do  the  publications  of  a  single  society 
comprise  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  total 
literature  of  that  science,  as  those  of  tha 
America^  Association  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists constitute  In  the  literature  of  petroleum 
geology.  Consider  also  the  publications  of 
our  friend3  the  geophysicists.  who  have  co- 
operated so  helpfully  with  ua  through  tha 
years  in  the  work  of  exploration  and  In  thesa 
annual  programs;  the  Journals  of  Paleon- 
tolj^y  and  of  Sedimentary  Petrology.-;  and 
the  guldebDOks,  structural  and  stratigraphic 
sections  and  periodicals  made  available  to 
the  science  by  cur  30  aflUtated  local  geologi- 
cal societies,  largely  composed  of  our  own 
members  Taken  together,  they  contain  the 
most  inclusive  and  complete  assemblage  oX 
subsurface  geological  and  geophysical  data, 
of  geology  in  three  observed  dimensions,  that 
ever  has  been  published;  together  wuh  both 
comprehensive  and  detailed  interpretations 
of  those  data  In  terms  of  structure,  statlg- 
raphy.  geologic  history,  geologic  processes,  the 
evolution  of  living  things,  and  the  genesis 
of  oil  and  of  oilfields.  They  record  also  a 
great  part  of  the  Incisive  and  Imaginative 
thinking  on  basic  and  theoretical  problems 
which  has  been  vital  to  the  progress  of  oiu 
scienre. 

The  value  of  these  publications  lies  in  their 
usefulness  to  you  and  to  all  geologists.  Per- 
haps no  comparable  set  of  volumes  has  been 
more  fully  used,  or  Is  more  actively  In  use 
today.  Testimony  to  that  lies  In  every  vol- 
ume we  have  had  to  reprint  to  meet  de- 
mand In  later  years,  and  in  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  copies  required  of 
everything  we  print.  The  Bulletin  and  our 
many  special  volumes  are  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  our  profession:  to  the  authors  who 
have  contributed,  to  the  thousands  who  have 
helped  them,  to  the  editors  who  have  checked 
their  work;  to  our  skilled,  hard-working. 
loyal  personnel  at  headquarters,  and  to  our 
printers. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  too  to  the  far-sighted 
and  public-spirited  employers  and  executives 
who  have  encouraged  the  members  of  their 
scientific  staffs  to  publish  studies  that  would 
be  useful  to  all  the  Industry.  For  that  we 
truly  thank  them.    Companies  active  In  all 


parts  of  the  world  where  Amerl:ans  may 
operate,  contribute  to  our  annutl  reviews 
of  development.  Many  compiuile;.  and  In- 
dividuals have  participated  In  prej  arlng  tha 
symposiums  of  fact  and  thought  that  you 
wUl  hear  at  this  convention.  The?  are  free 
to  withhold  If  they  wish  their  own  modicum 
of  Information;  but  they  have  fai  more  to 
gain  than  to  lose  from  free  exchange  of  fac- 
tual data.  Some  of  the  grcates,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  smallest  units  In  th"  Indiistry 
have  been  most  generous  with  it.  Those 
who  have  most  encouraged  Independent 
study  and  research  and  publlcat  ion.  have 
fared  at  least  as  well  as  the  few  who  have 
been  more  cautious  In  this  ma'ter.  The 
former  deserve  specled  credit  for  hiving  been 
most  helpful  to  our  science,  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try as  a  whole,  and  to  the  public. 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  competlt  .ve  prlvata 
enterprise  there  Is  a  commercial  value  In 
some  types  of  newly  acquired  dat  i  or  Ideas, 
which  one  Is  fully  Ju«<tlfled  In  first  apply- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  If  he  can.  The 
ability  to  do  Just  that  Is  the  prlmr  Incentiva 
and  motive  power  In  a  free  economy — one 
which  many  magnarUmous  em  jloyers  of 
geologists  have  found  It  profitatle  to  pre- 
serve to  some  extent  to  their  en  ployees  as 
well  as  themselves.  Incentives  a  e  effective 
only  through  Individuals.  But  Ir  the  great 
masses  of  information  accumula  ed  at  pri- 
vate expense  In  our  Indtistry,  th«  re  Is  little 
cf  real  scientific  value  and  of  ceneral  in- 
terest which  13  not  ultimately  ma<;e  available 
to  all.  Voluntary  cooperation  fo'  the  com- 
mon good  la  typical  rather  than  "xceptlonal 
among  us.  And  If  we  keep  that  spirit,  and 
continue  to  cherish  freedom  an  1  fair  play 
at  the  threshold  of  Its  greatest  service  to 
mankind.    We  have  Just  begun. 


1949  Report  of  the  Newton  Co  inty.  Ark., 
PMA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AiiK-\.NSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  19t0 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speake  •,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Nanney,  county  adirinistrative 
officer  of  the  Production  and  Marko'-ing 
Administration  of  Newton  County.  Ai"k., 
has  just  sent  ms  the  report  fjr  Newton 
County  for  1949. 

In  each  of  the  counties  whi(  h  I  repre- 
sent, the  Production  and  Mar  :eting;  Ad- 
ministration Is  doing  an  outst.inding  job 
In  soil  conservation.  This  is  l)eing  dene 
by  terracing,  check  dams,  cro  )  rotation, 
pasture  development,  and  apt  lying  pot- 
ash and  lime.  A  fine  feature  c  f  the  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  local 
people  as  all  farm  proi*rams  sh  >uld  be. 

I  insert  this  report  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Annual  Repobt.  Newton  Cccnht  (Aek.) 

INTBODUCriOM 

This  repor*  has  been  prepared  ty  the  New- 
ton County  PMA  Committee  to  give  the  gen- 
eral public  of  Newton  County,  as  well  as  the 
farmer  himself,  a  better  understanding  of 
Just  what  was  accomplished  by  the  PMA 
here  In  this  county  in  1949. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  ver?  little  had 
been  done  by  the  general  pub  Ic,  or  the 
farmer,  to  encourage  conservation  of  tha 
Nation's  most  natural  resource,  tae  suU.    It 
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we  win  only  stop  to  think  and  review  tha 
agricultural  situation  as  It  was  only  a  few 
years  back  we  can  readily  see  that  at  the 
alarming  rate  we  are  going  It  would  not  have 
been  many  years  until  our  productive  land 
would  have  been  so  depleted  It  would  not 
have  been  humanly  possible  to  maintain  our 
present  high  standard  of  living.  It  Is  the 
aim  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration to  conserve  the  topsoll  we  have 
left  and  to  restore  that  which  already  Is  de- 
pleted cf  the  necessary  minerals  for  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  to  a  productive  basis. 
Since  people  from  all  walks  of  life  depend 
upon  the  soil  for  their  food  and  fiber  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
a  strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  we  feel 
It  Is  the  public's  responsibility  to  help  the 
farmer  In  paying  the  cost  In  this  tremendous 
Job  of  conserving  our  Nation's  soil.  Through 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, farmers  receive  assistance  for  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  approved  soil-conserva- 
tion practices  and  without  this  assistance 
many  of  our  farmers  would  not  be  financially 
able  to  carry  out  these  needed  practices. 

OSCAB     VnXIN'ES. 

*  Chairman. 
J.  T.  Sexton. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Garland   Balan. 
Regular  Member. 

MINER.M^ 

In  1949  those  farmers  who  participated  In 
the  program  applied  1.478,255  pounds  of 
superphosphate,  4.019  pounds  of  potash  and 
822  tons  of  limestone  to  meadows  and  pas- 
ture land.  We,  as  your  county  committee, 
realize  this  Is  a  very  small  amount  of  min- 
erals applied,  compared  with  the  actual 
needs,  but  in  checking  through  the  records 
we  find  that  approximately  42  percent  more 
phosphate  was  applied  to  meadows  and 
pastures  In  1949  than  any  previous  yetir.  The 
county  office  personnel  and  the  county  com- 
mittee received  many  requests  from  farmers 
for  potash  and  limestone  that  they  were 
unable  to  fill.  The  vendors  could  not  get 
enough  potash  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 
Due  to  road  conditions  and  the  distance 
limestone  would  have  to  be  hauled,  most 
farmers  were  not  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  get- 
ting the  material  delivered  and  spread.  But 
according  to  the  records  on  phosphate  and 
the  increased  demands  for  potash  and  lime- 
stone we  feel  that  the  farmers  in  Newton 
County  are  realizing  more  than  ever  before 
the  necessity  of  applying  these  minerals  that 
they  may  have  a  better  protective  cover 
from  wind  and  water  erosion,  as  well  as  a 
more  productive  cover,  which  Is  the  making 
of  a  strong  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

PASTtrUE  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1949  the  farmers  In  this  county  Im- 
proved or  established  an  estimated  7,313  acres 
of  pasture  land  by  seeding  87.757  pounds  of 
approved  pasture  grasses  and  legumes.  In 
addition  to  the  estimated  7.313  acres  seeded, 
these  farmers  sodded  208  acres  of  bermuda 
grass  for  permanent  pasture.  Bermuda 
grass  makes  an  excellent  pasture,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  one  of  our  best 
protective  covers  against  soil  erosion. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  con- 
trolling weeds  on  permanent  pasture  by 
mowing  is  about  the  '-  'st  method  we  have 
In  maintaining  a  good  pasture  after  It  has 
been  established.  They  have  found, 
through  this  method,  that  in  a  short  period 
cf  time  they  can  Just  about  eliminate  all 
competitive  plants  and  receive  approxi- 
mately one-third  more  pasture  from  the 
same  acreage. 

ENGINEEHINC   PE.*CnCES 

Thirty  dams  were  corvstructed  and  five 
springs  or  seeps  developed  in  1949  In  order 
that  a,xTear-round  supply  of  water  for  live- 
stock purposes  "vouid  be  available  on  these 


farms.  Dams  constructed  In  the  proper  lo- 
cation always  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
However,  a  dam  qualifies  for  payment  for 
only  one  purpose,  and  that  Is  to  collect  a 
year-round  supply  of  stcck  water,  but  If 
constructed  In  the  rlgh:  location,  these 
dams  aid  greatly  In  conserving  the  tcpsoU. 

In  1949  there  were  20,049  feet  of  terraces 
constructed  In  Newton  Ccunty.  'Where  we 
find  fields  that  have  been  terraced,  we  not 
only  find  the  soil  protected  from  water  ero- 
sion but  we  also  find  a  more  fertile  soil  with 
better  yields  per  acre. 

PHCDUCTION     liOALS 

Each  year  the  PMA  committees  are  In- 
formed of  the  supply  and  market  conditions 
of  all  the  farm  commodit.es  with  suggested 
State  and  National  goals  fcr  each  commodity. 
After  reviewing  these  State  and  National 
goals,  the  committees  then  set  up  county 
goals  to  meet  the  estimated  needs  for  the 
county.  In  previous  years  these  production 
goals  have  proven  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
helping  to  adjust  the  production  of  certain 
crops  to  meet  the  demand. 

PRICE  StrPP<DHT 

The  price-support  program  Is  another  part 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admini- 
stration and  Is  admlnliitered  by  farmer- 
elected  PMA  committeemen.  In  reality,  price 
supports  Is  a  form  of  Insurance  and  without 
It  the  farmers  would  have  to  sell  the  entire 
years  production  on  a  murket  that's  glutted 
with  a  surplus  of  such  commodity.  None  of 
the  agricultural  commodities  produced  In 
Newton  County  in  1949  w*re  directly  affected 
by  the  price-support  program.  However. 
some  of  our  commodities,  such  as  dairy, 
poultry,  and  meat  products  were  affected  In- 
directly. 

MARKETING  QtTOTAS  A.>ID  ALLOTMENTS 

Acreage  :illotments  wer»  not  established  In 
1949  for  any  of  the  commodities  produced 
In  Newton  County.  However,  cotton  allot- 
ments have  been  established  for  the  1950 
crop.  Tliese  allotments  were  worked  out  on 
the  cropland  basis  and  past  history  of  the 
crop  on  the  farm.  Markejting  quotas  are  put 
Into  effect  only  when  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  eligibb;  voters  taking  part 
In  a  referendum.  'When  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  a  producer 
Is  guaranteed  full  parity  price  for  all  of  the 
commodities  produced  on  his  farm,  If  he 
planted  within  the  allotment  established  for 
the  farm. 

COMMTTTEraCSN 

In  November  of  1948  an  election  was  held 
In  each  cf  the  15  communities  In  Newton 
County  at  which  time  a  i;ommunlty  commit- 
teeman and  delegate  to  the  county  conven- 
tion was  elected  by  the  farmers  In  each  com- 
munity to  serve  dtirlng  the  1949  program 
year.  In  December  of  19'18  the  delegates  that 
had  been  elected  In  November,  gathered  to- 
gether on  county  convention  day  and  elected 
three  farmer  county  committeemen  to  serve 
during  the  year  1949. 

A  committeeman's  term  of  office  nins  for 
one  calendar  year  and  expires  December  31 
of  the  year  for  which  elected.  But  he  may 
be  reelected  In  the  nexi;  election  or  at  the 
next  county  convention.  Contrary  to  some 
thinking,  committeemen  do  not  receive  a 
salary  and  are  relmburse<l  only  for  time  actu- 
ally spent  In  connection  with  the  program. 
In  many  Instances  these  committeemen  are 
not  reimbursed  enough  to  pay  for  a  hired 
hand  to  take  their  place  on  the  farm,  that 
the  necessary  activities  may  be  carried  on 
during  their  absence. 

Following  are  the  names  and  addresses,  by 
communities,  of  the  con.munlty  committee- 
men that  were  elected  by  their  farmer 
friends  In  November  of  l')49,  to  serve  as  their 
PMA  representatives  during  the  1950  program 
year. 


A.  Lurton:  Ernest  Daniels,  Stanley  Smith. 
J.  L.  Awbrey.  Lurton,  Ark. 

B.  Baas:    Ben   Dickey.   Cave  Creek,   Ark4 

Ira  Dodson.  Verble  Manns,  Bass,  Ark. 

C.  Mount  Judea:  Frank  Cheatham,  Ralph 
Kent,  Elmer  Campbell,  Moiut  Judea,  Ark. 

D.  Vendor:  W.  H.  Flood.  Garland  Smith, 
Claude  Smith,  Vendor.  Ark. 

E.  Hasty:  Alvle  Hoppls,  Richard  Hancock, 
Marlon  Glpbson.  Hasty,  Ark. 

F.  Yardelle:  Veatle  Waters,  Mose  Hill,  Tar- 
delle.  Ark.;  A.  B.  Jones,  Western  Grove,  Ark. 

G.  Marble  Falls:  Mlrl  Neighbors.  Marble 
Falls,  Ark.;  Arlln  Tlnsley,  Erble.  Ark.;  James 
Shore.  Marble  Falls.  Ark. 

H.  Limestone:  J.  A.  Curtis,  Ira  Spradley, 
J.  S.  Norton.  Limestone.  Ark. 

I.  Deer:  Joe  Wylle.  Deer.  Ark.;  George  Eisez, 
Jasper.  Ark  ;  Grover  Breedlove.  Deer.  Ark. 

J.  Parthenon:  W.  J.  Brasel,  Jasper.  Ark.: 
I.  G.  Snow,  Wayton,  Ark.;  Lawrence  Vaughn, 
Parthenon,  Ark. 

K.  Jasper:  J.  A.  Harrison.  W.  C.  Struck, 
Wayne  Harrison.  Jasper.  Ark. 

L.  CompvOn:  J.  H.  McFerrln.  Lex  Burge, 
Alpha  Sims,  Compton,  Ark. 

M.  Fallsvllle :  Walter  Cowan.  Paul  M.  Smith, 
Fallsvllle.  Ark.;  VlrgU  Wyatt,  Red  Star,  Art 

N.  Boxley:  Troy  Fowler,  Boxley  Ark.:  George 
Petree,  Waymon  Villlnes,  Ponca,  Ark. 

O.  Swain :  Harley  Berry,  Alpha  Weston,  Wal- 
nut, Ark.;   Alvln  Ashlock,  Pallsville,  Ark. 

At  the  county  convention  In  December  of 
1949  the  following  county  committeemen 
were  elected  to  serve  during  the  1950  pro- 
gram year: 

Chairman:  Albert  H.  Rauey..  Marble  Falls, 
Ark. 

Vice  chairman:  Oscar  VUllnes,  Parthenon, 
Ark. 

Member:  J.  T.  Sexton,  Mount  Judea,  Ark, 

First  alternate:   Garland  Bolln,  Bass,  Ark, 

Second  alternate :  Mose  HUl,  YardeUe,  Ark. 

On  January  20,  1950,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Raney 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  county  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Raney  had  served  as  chairman  on 
this  committee  for  the  past  5  years,  and  we 
regret  losing  his  services,  but  he  stated  that 
due  to  more  and  more  pressing  business  In 
farming  activities  and  other  matters  around 
his  home  and  community  he  felt  that  he 
should  spend  more  of  his  time  there. 

COTJWTT    OFTICX   PERSONNXL 

William  J.  Nanney,  county  admlnlstrativa 
officer;  Mary  Jo  Spencer,  clerk;  Eva  laen- 
berger,  clerk. 

Two  part-time  clerks  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1949  to  help  with  tabulat- 
ing crop-acreage  data  for  all  commodities 
produced  In  the  county  since  1941. 

COOPERATION 

There  were  887  farmers  on  889  farms  that 
reported  one  or  more  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices for  assistance  In  1949.  The  869  farms 
participating  In  the  program  shows  an  in- 
crease of  10.4  percent  over  the  1948  partici- 
pating farms.  Using  the  payment  rates  of- 
fered under  the  1949  program  for  carrying 
out  these  various  conservation  practices  these 
887  farmers  earned  »2fl,635.79.  This  Is  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  total  cost  of  these 
practices,  so  the  farmers  themselves  Invested 
an  estimated  $59,371.58. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Newton  County  PMA  program  worked 
with  1.769  farms  during  the  1949  program 
year.  The  funds  allocated  to  this  coimty 
each  year,  to  help  the  farmers  pay  a  part  of 
the  total  cost  In  carrying  out  approved  ooU- 
conservatlon  practices,  Is  available  to  every 
farmer  In  the  county,  and  all  are  urged  to 
participate  In  the  program.  It  Is  the  aim  of 
the  PMA  program  to  get  all  active  farmers 
within  the  county  to  take  part  In  this  tre- 
mendous battle  we  now  have  under  way 
against  wind  and  water  erosion  and  the  res- 
toration of  depleted  mine.'-als  to  the  soil.  We, 
as  your  present  PMA  coimty  committeemen. 
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mf  vwry  proud  o(  tb«  ftccomplUImwnta  m«d« 
In  tbc  1M9  program  year  and  want  to  talc* 
thU  opportunity  to  exprcu  our  grateful  ap- 
preclat;on  to  th«  •dlion  ot  our  two  county 
n«wspap«r«  lor  the  space  given  to  thu  pro- 
gram throufhout  the  year  and  all  others  who 
asaUtcd  us  in  making  our  PMA  program  a 
success  In  the  year  1949 

Oacui  VnxiNts. 

CAairmati. 

J.  T  Bextov. 

Vice  Chairman. 

QAMXJkKD  BOLJN. 

Member. 
William  J.  Nannoi. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Czecboslorak  Imports 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACHl'S'TIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENT AXIVTS 

FYtday.  May  5,  1550 

Mr.  BA'iTS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspaper  editorial  below, 
from  the  Newburyport  News,  of  New- 
buryport.  Mass  .  Indicates,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  American  approach  to  the 
problems  that  now  face  us  In  regard  to 
International  trade. 

The  paradox  of  spending  billions  of 
dollars  m  Europe  to  stem  communism 
and  at  the  same  time  purchasing  goods 
from  behirvd  the  iron  curtam  to  the  de- 
triment of  our  own  Industries  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand  and 
should  not  be  tolerated,  and  unless  ac- 
tion Is  taken  Immediately,  thousands  of 
our  American  workmen  will  be  tluown 
out  of  Iheir  Jobs. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Old  High  TAarrr-Fant  Tkasb  Dkbats 

Our  yoxiagmr  readers  don't  remember  when 
the  home  market  quesUon  was  the  dividing 
iMue  bet^veen  American  political  parties. 
The  Republican  In  general  wanted  a  high 
tanfl  un  goods  Imported  into  the  United 
States  so  that  our  own  factories  could  keep 
our  marluu.  and  high  wages  could  be  paid 
their  workers.  The  Democrats  pleaded  for 
tariffs  for  revenue  only;  Just  tax  on  them  to 
support  our  then  not-very-expensive  Oot- 
trnment 

As  the  world  has  grown  smaller  and  more 
closely  knit  together  these  party  planks  have 
been  more  or  less  shuffled  about,  though 
possibly  Dsmocrau  and  Republicans  still 
stand  more  vaguely  in  their  old  positions. 

One  new  issue  thst  has  confused  the  old 
one  arises  from  the  war  weakness  and  debts 
into  which  nuiny  countries  which  bsvs  been 
otu*  allies  snd  are  our  natural  friends  have 
lallen.  Ws  want  to  help  them  get  on  their 
feet,  and  are  in  general  disposed  to  let  thsm 
sell  us  goods,  and  thereby  get  money,  with- 
out a  too  high  tariff  barrier. 

We  have  always  recognized,  however,  that 
•tKb  cooperation  must  not  be  extended  to 
such  a  point  as  to  wipe  out  one  of  our  own 
indtistrlss.  And  two  Instances,  of  particular 
tmportance  to  us  about  here,  have  lately 
ulaen  where  there  is  no  question  of  what 
stand  the  United  Butes  ought  to  take. 

Imports  of  two  lines  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, hats,  and  shoes,  both  from  the  sams 
Kuropssn  country  are  threatening  our  own 
neighbors  who  make  such  goods  here.  And 
these  imports  come  from  one  and  the  same 
cotmtry,  and  a  cotintry  that  is  now  the  vussal 


of  the  Communists  namely.  Czechoslovakia. 
Congressman  Bates  has  brought  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  Washington  the  ques- 
tion of  stopping  this  attack  on  our  means  ot 
support.  We  here  cannot  make  shoes  in 
competition  with  the  cheap  Czechoslovakiaa 
labor.  Mr.  Bates  recalled  how  such  com- 
petition— from  the  Czech  manufacturer 
Bata— drove  much  of  Haverhill  to  the  wall 
10  or  15  years  ago.  The  same  thing  Is  hap- 
pening now.  Connecticut  hat  makers  have 
told  the  same  story  about  their  products, 
which  Is  made  hereabouts,  too 

There  seems  no  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shou'.d  clamp  down  on  the.->e  Im- 
ports by  a  sufficient  tariff.  The  problem  Is 
simple.  We  might  make  a  sacriflce  for  a 
friendly  country.  But  the  present  Czecho- 
slovakia Is.  if  only  by  a  sad  necessity,  the 
tool  of  Russia  No  arjfument  exists  for  our 
letting  it  build  up  Stalin  by  killing  ovir 
prosperity  here. 


Pulitzer  Prize  to  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  uissotTHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispaich  on  its  receipt  of  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  1949  for  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service  by  an 
American  newspaper. 

This  prize  was  shared  with  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  for  last  year's  exposure 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  50  Illinois 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  were 
on  the  State  pay  rolls.  In  accepting  this 
money,  these  men  compromised  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  resarded  as  capable  of  ful- 
filling their  obligation  to  present  their 
readers  with  news  of  graft  and 
corruption. 

A  distinct  service  to  the  newspaper 
profession  was  rendered  by  Roy  J.  Har- 
ris, of  the  Post-Dispatch,  and  George 
Thiem.  of  the  Dally  News,  the  reporters 
who  worked  for  weeks  to  dig  out  the 
luimes  of  the  editors  and  publishers  in 
the  pay  of  the  State. 

This  latest  prize  to  be  won  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  Is  proof  that  the  principles 
of  crusading  Journalism  established  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  are  still  a  vital  force  in  Amer- 
ica. I  should  like  to  Include  the  Post- 
Dispatch  platform  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

The  Post-Dispatch  PuiTTOtM 

I  know  that  my  retirement  will  make  no 
difference  In  lU  cardinal  principles:  that  It 
win  always  fight  for  progress  and  reform, 
never  tolerate  Injustice  or  corruption,  al- 
ways fight  demagogues  of  all  parties,  never 
belong  to  any  party,  always  oppose  prlvUeged 
classes  and  puhUc  plunderers,  never  lack 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  always  remain  de- 
voted to  the  public  welfare;  never  t>e  satis- 
fied with  merely  printing  news;  always  be 
drastically  Indspendent;  never  be  afraid  to 
attack  wrong,  whether  by  predatory  plu- 
tocracy or  predatory  poverty. 

Joseph  Pvurzsa. 

APtn.  10.  1907. 


Amcricao  Zionist  Coancil  Denounces  Arma 
Sales  to  Arabs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA:^KS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLilN 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave. 
I  am  inserting  a  news  stoi-y  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  4.  1S50.  report- 
ing the  public  denunciation  of  British 
sale  and  delivery  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
States.    Text  of  the  story  follows: 

LiPSKT  Denounces  Arms  Aid  to  Ar.^bs — Ac- 
CV3ES  Britain  or  Trying  To  Excli-de  UNrro) 
States  iNTEiEsrs  From  the  Middle  East 

Louis  Llpsky,  chairman  of  the  American 
Zionist  Council,  spokesman  for  all  major  Zi- 
onist groups  in  this  country,  strong'.y  de- 
nounced yesterday  the  British  sale  of  arms 
to  the  Arab  states  and  maintained  that  Great 
Britain  was  attempting  to  control  the  Middle 
East  and  exclude  American  Interests  from 
that  territory. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Llpsky,  at  the  coun- 
cil's offices,  344  Madison  Avenue,  announced 
that  the  council  would  convene  a  national 
conference  of  Its  affiliated  members  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  4  and  5  In  protest  of  the 
arms  shipment  and  also  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  permit  Israel  to  purchase 
arms  for  cash  In  this  country.  About  500 
delegates  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  sending  of  arms  to  the  Arab  states,  par- 
ticularly Jordan  and  Egypt.  Mr  Llpsky  as- 
serted, "was  a  double-barreled  threat  to  Is- 
rael which  can  be  used  In  che  first  place  to 
pressure  a  peace  dlsadvantageoi  s  to  Israel 
and  In  the  second  place  which  can  be  used 
to  attack  Israel.  " 

Mr.  Llpsky  declared  that  "the  leaders  of  our 
foreign  policy  have  been  maneuvered  into  a 
position  of  giving  Britain  the  lead  in  middle 
eastern  affairs  and  of  backing  to  the  hilt, 
without  reservation,  the  anti-Israel  policy  of 
the  foreign  secretary  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Zionist  official  held  that  "the  forces  in 
Britain  who  are  interested  In  prolonging 
chaos  and  confusion  In  the  Middle  East — 
and  unfortunately  these  forces  seem  to  have 
gained  the  upper  hand  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment— are  bent  on  the  resumption  of  war- 
fare between  Israel  and  her  neighbors." 


Sadist's  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  ILLIKOIS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:3 

Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  article 
by  Leo  A.  Lerner: 

Tkx  Fisst  CoLtniM 
(By  Leo  A.  Lerner) 

SADIST'S   HOUDAT 

A  Chicago  real  estate  lobbyist,  whose  opin- 
ion I  suppose  I  must  respect  because  he  Is 
a  man  of  property  or  at  least  a  represen*atlve 
thereoX,  has  made  the  statement  that  wUhin 
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6  months  after  rent   control   is  abandoned 
rents  will  be  lower  than  they  are  now. 

This  Is  a  shining  promise,  so  encouraging 
and  apocalyptic,  that  It  ought  to  be  set  la 
neon  lights  and  carried  around  the  streets 
on  the  top  of  an  elephant,  perhaps  with  the 
promlser's  signature  attached  thereto. 

A  signature  Is  a  very  good  thing  to  have 
on  a  promissory  note.  IX  those  who  are 
pushing  for  rent  control  to  be  dropped  are 
doing  It  for  the  good  of  the  renters,  they 
might  prove  their  good  Intentions  by  sign- 
Infj  the  promise  which  was  so  cheerfully 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  the  real  estate 
board.  They  should  contract  to  make  good 
on  a  possible  forfeit  by  putting  up  some- 
thing substantial  and  valuable  to  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  the  result  will  be  as  san- 
guine as  promised. 

I  would  be  satisfied,  for  instance,  if  the 
fellow  who  made  that  promise  would  come 
forward  and  offer  to  put  up  15.000  cash  thst 
his  prediction  will  come  true.  Then,  at 
least,  I  would  believe  that  he  Is  willing  to 
back  his  predictions  with  that  neatly  en- 
gra\ed  green  stuff  which  is  so  widely  cher- 
ished elsewhere,  but  scorned  by  landlords. 
As  they  say  in  the  bleachers  out  at  Cubs  park, 
let  the  gentleman  put  up  or  shut  up. 

I  wonder  if  the  people  who  are  likely  to 
believe  that  rents  will  go  down  remember  the 
promises  of  the  American  Meat  Institute. 
The  American  Meat  Institute  is  a  charitable 
organization  run  for  the  benefit  of  Indigent 
meat  packers.  Before  the  lids  were  liftfd  on 
meat  prices  they  promised  us  that  meat 
prices  would  go  down  as  a  result  of  ending 
the  OPA. 

Well,  they  didnt. 

Guess  what  happened.  The  prices  went  up. 
And  meat  prices  are  still  far  away  and 
above  what  they  ought  to  be,  4  years  after 
that  Juicy  promise  was  made.  The  farmers 
who  feed  grain  to  beef  cattle  are  being  broken 
in  two  by  high  grain  prices  and  low-market 
prices.  The  spread  between  the  average 
price  paid  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the 
retail  price  of  meat  is  worse  today  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1940.  But  the 
Meat  Institute  spent  millions  to  sell  the 
idea  that  lifting  controls  would  mean  lower 
prices.  The  only  trouble  Is.  they  didn't  offer 
to  pay  a  forfeit,  and  they  could  well  have 
afforded  it.  as  ycu  will  agree  if  you  have  seen 
the  1949  profit  statements  of  the  big  meat 
packers. 

Now  let's  look  at  areas  where  rent  control 
was  lifted.  Dallas.  Tex  .  had  an  average  in- 
crciise  of  36  percent.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which 
does  not  have  a  housing  shortage  as  bad  as 
Chlca^to's,  had  a  nepjly  30-percent  increase. 
The  only  rents  that  went  down  slightly  were 
in  the  high  brackets,  above  $100  a  month. 
The  rest  went  up.  and  that  wasn't  all.  Evic- 
tions were  heavy  and  many  people  were 
thrown  out  on  the  street  with  no  place  to  go. 
In  Chicago,  this  situation  would  be  much 
worse  because  there  are  at  least  300.000  fami- 
lies which  are  inadequately  housed.  Lack 
of  controls  would  be  a  sadist's  holiday. 

To  come  down  to  saying  the  thing  plain. 
It  would  be  suicidal  to  lift  rent  controls  in 
Chicago.  There  are  not  enough  places  to 
live,  and  the  resulting  chacs  would  t)e  a  se- 
rlcus  blew  to  the  whole  city. 

Add  30  to  40  percent  to  Chicago's  total 
rent  bill  and  then  ask  ycurself  where  that 
money  would  come  from.  In  New  York,  the 
State  legislature  has  already  passed  a  rent- 
control  act  In  case  Congress  fails  to  renew 
rent  controls  after  June  30.  In  Illinois  we 
haven't  done  a  thing  except  fret. 

Businessmen  have  a  bi^  stake  in  this  prob- 
lem because  billions  of  dollars  of  national 
income  would  be  diverted  in  the  mad  scram- 
ble for  housing  In  the  shortage  districts. 
Sales  and  employment  would  surely  go  down. 
Variety  magazine  has  Just  finished  a  sur- 
vey showing  that  business  has  been  seriously 


Injured  In  areas  where  rents  have  been  de- 
controlled. 

But.  of  course,  if  that  fellow  who  says 
rents  will  go  down  is  right,  there's  nothing 
to  worry  about.  In  fact,  if  rents  are  sure 
to  go  down,  why  are  they  pushing  so  hard 
to  kill  rent  control?  Maybe  the  real  estate 
lobby  is  on  the  wrong  side. 


Award  to  Maj.  Frederick  Sallens  for  Best 
Editorial  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

CF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Education  Writers 
Institute,  sponsored  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  held  in  this  city  last 
night,  the  capital  award  for  the  best 
editorial  of  the  year  was  awarded  to  Maj. 
Frederick  Sullens.  editor  of  the  Jackson. 
Miss.,  Daily  News.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  editorials  from  the  pen  of  Maj.  Sullens 
which  inspired  the  Mississippi  legislature 
at  its  recent  session  to  make  the  largest 
appropriation  for  education  in  the  State's 
history,  and  to  make  more  liberal  provi- 
sions for  the  education  of  Negroes  and 
general  betterment  of  Negro  schools.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
W21S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Disgr.*ceful  Negro  Schools 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
that  Mississippi,  in  common  with  other 
Southern  States,  must  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Negroes. 

No  use  fxissing,  cussing  or  fuming  about  it- 
That  decision  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
we  have  no  alternative  save  to  obey. 

It  is  far  better  to  obey  promptly,  cheer- 
fully, and  in  our  own  way,  than  to  be  forced 
to  do  so. 

Moreover,  that  decision  embodies  justice 
and  common  sense. 

In  the  matter  of  education  we  have  for 
many  years  been  treating  Negroes  most  out- 
rageously. 

The  type  of  education  we  have  been  pro- 
viding lor  them  is  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
grace. It  might  well  be  called  a  public 
scandal. 

Let  us  face  a  few  of  the  ugly  facts— not  all 
the  ugly  facts,  for  it  would  take  too  long  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  Statements  that  follow 
are  based  on  official  reports  in  cur  State 
department  of  education. 

The  estimated  value  today  of  all  school 
property  in  Mississippi  l)eing  used  for  white 
children  is  $57,000,000. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  school  property 
being  iy?d  for  colored  children  is  only  $11,- 
000,000. 

According  to  the  latest  survey  there  are 
today  in  cur  State  3.700  Negro  schoolhouses. 
but  not  all  of  them  are  school  property. 
About  2,300  of  these  buildings  are  owned  by 
counties  and  communities,  and  many  of 
them  are  the  old  Julius  Rosenwald  school 
buildings  constructed  at  the  time  when  that 


great  philanthropist  was  spending  money 
freely  in  Mississippi — and  h  goodly  part  of 
It  being  stolen  and  diverted  to  other  usee. 
Over  1,400  of  the  buildings  now  being  used 
to  house  Negro  schools  belong  to  chtirches 
and  Negro  fraternal  bodies.  Same  of  them 
are  tenant  cabins,  used  where  no  other 
structures  are  available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Negro  churches  and 
fraternal  organizations  in  cur  State  are 
lurnishing  nearly  one-half  what  little  Negro 
children  get  in  the  way  of  educational  facili- 
ties. It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

Our  white  rural  schcwls,  as  a  rule,  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  but  Negro  schools  are 
poorly  equipped,  shabby,  dilapidated,  and 
unsightly. 

Go  into  any  rural  school  building  for  Ne- 
groes and  see  for  yourself  how  things  are. 
Almost  without  exception  they  are  one-room 
structures,  rickety  stoves  are  propped  up  on 
brickbats,  blackboards  are  absent  or  worn 
to  the  point  of  uselessness,  sanitation  is 
sadly  lacking  and  the  common  drinking  cup 
Is  still  in  ure. 

In  many  hundreds  of  Instances  It  will  be 
found  that  one  Negro  teacher  Is  struggling 
along  trying  to  teach  children  In  all  the 
grammar  school  grades. 

Here  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  wealthiest 
In  the  Commonwealth,  our  school  facilities 
for  Negroes  are  so  poor  and  shabby  that 
churches  and  lodges  are  furnishing  18  of 
the  buildings  in  which  Negro  schools  are 
housed. 

Moreover,  in  recent  years  we  have  not  had 
official  honesty  in  the  matter  .of  providing 
for  Negro  schools. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  Thomas 
L.  Bailey  a  legislative  survey  committee 
headed  by  Senator  John  Kyle,  studied  our 
public  school  system  and  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  lawmaking  body — a  report  that 
should  have  made  our  people  blush  for 
shame.  It  fully  revealed  the  appalling  con- 
ditions in  our  Negro  schools  and  gave  the 
legislature  such  a  shock  that  it  was  decided 
to  vote  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  communities  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  school  buildings. 

It  was  a  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement, 
fully  understood  among  lawmakers  who  vot- 
ed for  the  appropriation,  that  this  money 
would  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  Ne- 
gro schools. 

But  it  didn't  hapjien  that  way. 
The  fund  was  administered  by  the  State 
building  commission.  Due  to  political  pres- 
sure, and  other  causes,  most  of  that  $3,000,- 
COO  was  spent  on  white  schcwls.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  the  commission  that  In  most  ru- 
ral areas  the  Negro  schools  had  no  way  of 
raising  funds  to  supplement  State  allowances 
and  they  received  practically  no  help  what- 
soever from  boards  of  supervisors. 

In  other  words,  that  $3,000,000  appropria- 
tion— a  sum  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose— was  a  good  gesture,  a  noble  experi- 
ment, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
Negro  schools  for  which  it  was  intended 
didn't  get  the  benefit. 

And  It  has  been  that  way  for  so  long  that 
the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
It  has  been  that  way  qtwte  too  long,  and  It 
must  quit  being  that  way. 

Our  educational  theory  of  all  for  the  white 
folks  and  nothing  for  the  Negro  must  be 
abandoiied. 

The  Daily  News  here  and  now  serves  notice 
that  when  the  next  legislative  session  Is  con- 
vened this  newspaper,  aided  and  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  newspapers  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Is  going  to  wage  a  fight  to  see  to  It 
that  a  gCKXl  portion  of  that  treasury  surplus, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  boasting 
and  on  which  so  many  avaricious  eyes  hav« 
been  cast,  is  used  to  provide  a  decent  educa- 
tional system  ior  Negroes. 
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It  Is  w»U-nlfh  unbeUeT»ble.  but  tt  hap- 
pens to  b*  a  f»ct  that  In  an  area  nmrly  2 
mllea  aqnar*  In  great  and  yrotrlng  Jackaon. 
ICm..  blfrftMt.  beat,  and  m<*t  pro^rea- 
BlT«  city,  tiiere  ts  not  a  single  Ne^o  scbool 
buUdlng 

It  bappena  to  be  a  fact  throughout  ths 
Slate  thai  In  K-aie  Neir^o  •chool  buildings 
there  is  not  even  standing  room  for  pupils. 
In  many  canes  hard-working  teechera  are 
trying  to  do  the  beat  poaalb'.e  with  a  deplor- 
able condition  by  teaching  Negro  children  In 
two  or  three  ehlfta  each  day  Under  such 
condttlor^a  the  children  get  little  or  nothing 
In  the  way  of  education. 

The  United  StatM  Supreme  Court  haa  de- 
creed equal  educational  oppt>rtunity  ior  the 
races. 

That's  the  law  of  the  land.  It  must  bs 
obeyed. 

It  Is  up  to  our  lawmaking  body  to  handle 
this  question  Intelligently  to  meet  all  phaaes 
fairly  and  tquare'.y  Whatever  may  exist  in 
the  way  of  race  prejudice  must  be  thrust 
•aide  and  a  procram  prepared  that  will  deal 
Justly  wuh  the  Negro  race. 


WmI  Coast  StahM  Proposed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKZCCN 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRISKNTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1JK9. 1  had  placed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  ConGRESsiojiAL  Record, 
page  A5847,  a  proposal  for  a  monument 
on  Mount  Tamalpal^  which  was  made  by 
a  resident  In  my  congressional  district. 
Miss  Alma  Schulmerich.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  placing  in  the 
Appendix  today  a  letter  from  Miss 
Schulmerich  which  appeared  In  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  on  April  10.  1950.  en- 
titled "West  Coast  Statue  Proposed" 
which  contains  Interestlrig  obser>'ations 
on  the  proposal  made  by  Miss  Schul- 
merich: 

Wnr  Coast  Btatcx  P»c»oeMD 

To  the  Edlttir:  The  world  U  suffering 
from  "atomllls."  It  ts  true  there  has  been 
an  atomic  scare,  but  In  reality  we  should 
feel  more  secure  m  the  knowledge  that 
Russia  has  a  bumb  Didn't  both  sidea  have 
germ  and  chemical  warfare  during  World 
War  II  and  refrain  from  ualng  these  Im- 
plemenU  of  destruction  liecause  of  fear  of 
retribution'  Why.  then,  must  we  talk  un- 
constructlvely  about  wtwld  war  IH?  Can- 
not we  so  conduct  ourselves  that  other  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  work  with  us  fnr  peace 
and  the  one  world  about  which  Wendell 
Winkle  spoke? 

Uncle  8am  la  pouring  millions  Into  Eu- 
rope which  we  know  will  not  be  returned — 
we  do  not  Intend  that  they  should  be  Why, 
then,  cannot  a  few  dollars  be  advanced  to- 
srard  a  mem<irta!  to  h<;nor  our  boys  who 
have  paid  wuh  their  Uvea  and  thoee  who 
eontinus  to  pay.  tiiough  they  slUl  live,  in 
our  hospitals? 

As  a  member  d  the  secretariat  of  th« 
TTnltc^l  Natlona  conference  at  San  Francisco 
In  1©45.  It  was  my  pleaaure  to  vlalt  Mount 
Tamalpals,  Just  acrr>M  the  Oolden  Oats 
Brtdg*  from  that  city.  Prom  the  tummlt  It 
ti  poaslble  to  view  the  entire  bay  area,  as 
w*l\  as  far  out  to  tea  Nearby  stand  thos* 
•clltary  sentinels,  the  Uulr  Woods. 

Many  UN  dclrgates  vutted  Mount  Tamal- 
Dftls  to  get  away  from  outo-mads  thlnjts  and 


ponder  their  problems  and  the  effect  of  their 
decisions  on  future  generations  In  the  clear, 
fresh  air  atop  the  mountain,  where  one 
seems  a  bit  closer  to  the  Infinite.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  found  It  necessary  to  go  to  the 
mountain  top  to  think  things  out  and  get 
a  clearer  picture  and  a  broader  horlson  for 
the  problems  before  him.  8o  must  we  hava 
time  to  meditate. 

\Vh:Ie  I  watched  Ircm  the  mountain,  for- 
mations of  bombers  thundered  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  theater  Far  below,  ships, 
with  c.npaclty  loads  of  our  finest  young  men. 
were  threading  their  way  through  the  Gold- 
en Gate  and  on  out  to  sea  and  distant 
combat  areas.  Those  boys  didn't  know  what 
was  In  store  for  them.  Many  of  their  buddies 
had  passed  on.  Many  of  their  numbers  would 
not  return.  Therefore,  as  they  stood  on  deck 
watching  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  familiar 
landmarks  disappear  from  view.  I  am  sure 
they  felt  they  were  leaving  behind  everything 
that  stood  for  America  and  the  things  they 
were  fighting  for 

I,  too.  once  stood  on  thcdeck  of  the  Queen 
Mary  and  watched  the  Statue  of  Liberty  dis- 
appear from  view,  and  I  will  always  remem- 
ber the  picture  she  made  as  she  lighted  the 
way  through  the  fog  on  our  return  Journey. 
Therefore,  as  I  watched  the  procession  over- 
head and  the  ships  far  below.  I  earnestly 
wished  that  there  had  been  erected  on  top  of 
Mount  Tamalpals.  as  our  Pacific  coast  Statue 
of  Uberty.  an  Uluralna'fd  sign  of  the  cross 
which  would  be  visible  far  out  to  sea — the 
last  thing  those  boys  would  see  when  they 
left  America,  and  the  first  thing  that  would 
g.'-eet  those  who  returned  This  cross  would 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  all  who  travel,  be  It  by 
land.  sea.  or  the  air. 

It  would  be  a  constant  reminder  that  those 
who  gave  their  lives  did  not  die  In  vain  and 
that  if  we  are  to  remain  the  strong  world 
power  we  now  ars  we  must  work  together 
for  peace  with  the  same  energy  we  expended 
In  war. 

In  this  respect  you  will  recall  the  words  ol 
Jan  Masaryk.  of  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  clew- 
ing day  of  the  San  FrancLsco  Conference: 

••Please  stop  talking  of  the  next  war.  The 
language  one  hears  in  certain  places  is 
lamentably  unconstruciive;  It  arouses  sus- 
picious at  a  momeiit  when  mutual  confi- 
dence U  all-Unpcxtant.  Not  one  cl  thess 
selfless  children  of  ours,  whose  graves  ars 
scattered  as  sacred  mementJS  all  over  the 
face  of  the  scarred  earth— none  of  us  want 
these  children  to  die  In  another  war  In  an- 
other generation — we  want  them  back  to  live 
and  work  for  their  respective  countries  in 
peace  and  security  In  a  socially  Just  and  safe 
world.  That's  why  we  assembled  here,  that's 
why  we  drafted  the  Charter.  It  contains  all 
the  necessary  safeguards  against  future  wars. 
Let  us  see  to  It  that  our  lofty  alme  are  carried 
into  deeds  worthy  of  the  memory  oX  our 
heroic  beloved  youngsters  " 

Miss  Ai-MA  Schulmerich. 


that  the  United  States  Is  short  of  hydro- 
electric power.  He  now  urges  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a  United  States-Canada  treaty  to  de- 
velop power  In  the  Niagara  River. 

The  Niagara  Treaty  certainly  seems  to  have 
caught  on  In  Washington.  Senator  HraBEBT 
H.  Lehman's  Joyous  declarations  when  the 
treatv  was  proposed  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
And  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Niagara 
development,  for  It  is  recognized  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  project  alone  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  all  power  needs  either  here  or  In 
Canada. 

But.  and  it  Is  an  important  but.  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  not  only  produce 
more  power.  It  would  also  be  more  economi- 
cal to  construct.  In  view  of  the  testimony 
now  piling  up  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  In  Washln§ton.  we  may  well  won- 
der why  the  hold-up  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  why  the  sudden  eagerness  over  Niagara. 
The  State  power  authority's  .\nnual  report 
this  vear  was  clear  enough.  Both  projects 
are  needed.  First,  the  St.  Lawrence,  sec- 
ond, the  Niagara. 

Another  crucial  consideration  Is  public  or 
private  handling  of  the  development.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  message  reiterates  his  stand 
for  public  construction  of  the  additional 
power  facilities  in  order  that  the  benefits 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  produced  there 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  them.  All  well  and  good, 
but  construction  of  the  facilities  Is  one 
thing,  and  the  people's  gettlftg  the  electricity 
is  another.  In  between  is  the  little  matter 
of  distribution.     Who  is  going  to  do  it? 

Private  power  sources  are  angered  over  ths 
treatv,  presumably  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  build  facilities.  That 
anger  would  fade  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
if  distribution  rights  were  handed  over  to 
them. 

Things  look  pretty  good  for  the  Niagara 
Treaty.  Senator  Tom  Connallt.  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  chairman,  thinks 
chances  for  passage  at  this  congressional  ses- 
sion rate  high.  We  appreciate  these  efforts  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  power  In  the  Northeast. 
The  danger  lies  In  two  directions,  forgetting 
the  St.  Lawrence  once  the  Niagara  Treaty 
has  been  signed  and  turning  over  publicly 
constructed  power  facilities  to  private  com- 
panies for  distribution  of  the  current. 


Mr.  Trvmaa  on  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or    NSW    TOBK 

ts  THE  HOOS«  OF  RTPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  of  May  3.  1950: 

MB.   Tat;MAII    OM    POWXB 

President  Truman  knows,  as  so  many  of 
us  (Xo,  especially  here  lu  the  north  country. 


Admiral  Thomas  Cassin  Kinkald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
of  the  wartime  four-star  admirals  of 
World  War  II  went  into  retirement  on 
April  30.  Of  course.  I  have  reference  to 
Admiral  Thomas  Cassin  Kinkaid,  com- 
mander of  the  Eiastern  Soa  Frontier  and 
of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Admiral 
Kinkald  is  a  veteran  of  most  of  the  major 
uaval  engagements  in  the  Pacific  m 
World  War  II  and  »ith  his  retirement, 
he  will  conclude  a  46-year  career,  ex- 
tending back  to  1904  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Acadeiny  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  During  ir.y 
service  as  a  communications  watch  offi- 
cer and  top  secret  officer  on  the  staff  of 
the  command  of  the  Seventh  Fleeters.  I 
was  privileged,  through  these  duties,  to 
have  a.*^oolation  and  contact  with  Ad- 
miral Kinkaid.  who  was  then  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Today  I 
look  back  upon  that  association  with  a 
most  pleasant  memory  because  I  always 
found  Admiral  Kinkaid  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, a  great  patriot,  and  a  man  of  out- 
standing character,  devoted  to  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  Navy.  I  deem  it  a 
great  privilege  to  incorporate  with  the 
good  wishes  I  extend  to  my  ^ormer  com- 
mander on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment, the  history  of  his  career: 
ADMIRAL  Thomas  Cassin  Kinkaid,  UNmo 
States  Navy 
Admiral  Kinkald.  born  In  Hanover.  N.  H., 
on  April  3  1888.  the  son  of  Thomas  Wright 
Kinkaid  late  rear  admiral.  United  States 
Navy  attended  Western  High  School  In 
Washington,  D.  C  before  his  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1904.  While 
s  midshipman  he  won  his  red  N  and  was 
stroke  of  the  varsity  crew  as  a  first  classman. 
Graduated  In  June  1908.  he  served  the  2 
vears  at  sea  then  required  by  law  before  he 
w-'s  commissioned  ensign  in  June  1910.  He 
subsequently  progressed  In  grade  untU  his 
promotion  to  admiral,  to  rank  from  April  3, 

1945. 

After  graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy 
In  1908.  Admiral  Kinkald  served  consecu- 
tively on  the  U.  S.  S.  Nebraska  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
Mtnnesofo  until  September  1913.  when  he 
reported  to  the  postgraduate  school.  An- 
napolis. Md..  for  Instruction  In  ordnance 
engineering.  He  continued  this  course  at 
the  Navy  Yard.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  var- 
ious other  places  untU  May  1916.  with  time 
out  for  a  period  of  duty  from  April  1914 
to  January  1915  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Machias.  op- 
erating in  Mexican  waters.  Prom  May  1916 
untU  AprU  1918  he  was  attached  to  the 
U  S  S.  Pennsylvania,  with  duty  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  with  the  British 
Admiralty. 

Admiral  Kinkald  served  as  gunnery  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  from  May  1918  untU 
July  1919.  while  she  operated  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  during  the  last  months  of 
World  War  I;  when  on  November  18.  1918, 
she  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads.  Va.,  to  Port- 
land. England,  for  duty  In  company  with 
other  battleships  to  meet  and  escort  the 
V.  S.  S.  George  Washington,  with  President 
Woodroy  Wilson  aboard,  en  route  to  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Versailles,  Into  Brest,  France: 
and  when,  as  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she 
was  reviewed  on  Decem'oer  26.  1918.  In  the 
North  River.  N.  T..  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels,  other  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  fieet  commanders. 

He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Arizona  dur- 
ing operations  in  Cuban  waters  early  In  1919, 
and  was  aboard  when  she  made  a  cruise  to 
France,  thence  to  Smyrna.  Asia  Minor.  In 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  that  city 
by  the  Greeks.  Returning  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey,  and  Gibraltar,  on  June 
SO,  1920.  he  was  detached  with  orders  to 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Navy  Department, 
where  he  served  untU  June  1922. 

From  August  1922  until  July  1924.  Admiral 
Kinkald  was  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  Rear 
Adm.  Mark  L.  Bristol.  United  States  Navy, 
Commander.  United  States  Naval  Detachment 
In  Turkish  waters  (U.  S.  S.  Scorpion,  flag- 
ship), and  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  commanded  the  U.  S.  S.  Isfierwood 
from  November  1924  until  the  sununer  of 
1925,  when  he  reported  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory.  Naw  Yard.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Detached  from  that  assignment  In  October 
1927.  he  served  as  fleet  gunnery  officer  and 
aide  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Henry  A.  Wiley, 
United  States  Na\-y,  Commander  In  Chief, 
United  States  Fleet,  of  which  the  U.  S.  S. 
Texas  was  flagship.  untU  May  1929.  After 
com.pletlng  the  senior  course  at  the  Naval 
War   College,   Newpwt,   R.   I.,   a   year   later. 


he  was  secretary  o.  the  General  Board,  Navy 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C,  from  June 
1930  untU  November   1931.  with  additional 
duty  during  that  period  as  naval  adviser  to 
American  members  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission   for    the   Disarmament    Conference, 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  In  November  and  De- 
cember 1930.     Returning  to  Washington,  he 
had   further  duty   in   connection   with   the 
Disarmament  Conference,   and   In    1932   was 
technical  adviser  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 
Admiral  Kinkaid  was  executive  officer  of 
the    U.    S.    S.   Colorado   from  January    1933 
until  October   1934,  and  after  duty  In,  and 
later  as  head  of  the  Detail  Section.  Officer 
Personnel    Division.    Bureau    of    Navigation, 
yavy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
May  1937.  he  commanded  the  heavy  cruiser 
Indianapolis  from  June  of  that  year  until 
August    1938.     He   was    naval    attach*   and 
naval    attach*    for    air    at    the    American 
Embassy,  Rome.  Italy,  from  November  1938 
until  March  1941.  with  addltlonaJ  duty  from 
March    1939    as    Naval    Attache    and    Naval 
Attache    for    Air    at    Belgrade.    Yugoslavia. 
He  was  serving  In  the  assignment  at  Rome 
when  Italy  declared  war  on  France.     Return- 
ing   to   the   Navy   Department,    he    was   on 
duty   in   the   Office   of   the    Chief   of   Naval 
Operations  from  March  to  December    1941. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan,  he 
left  Immediately  for  the  Pacific  theater  where 
on    December    30.    1941,    he    assumed    ccm- 
mand  of  Cruiser  Division  6.     He  commandeil 
that   Division  until  October  29.   1942,  when 
he     became     conmiander,    cruisers.     Pacific 
Fleet. 

During  those  commands,  which  extended 
to  December  6,  1942.  Admiral  Kinkaid  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  major  engagements 
in  the  Pacific.     He  commanded  a  task  force 
In   the    Battle    of    the   Coral    Sea,    May   4-8. 
1942.  which  marked   an  end  to  the   period 
our   forces   were    totally    on   the    defensive. 
He  was  commander  of  cruisers,  one  of  the 
two    task    forces    which    In    the    Battle    of 
Midway,    June    4-6.    1942,    inflicted    on    the 
Japanese  Navy  the  first  decisive  defeat  suf- 
fered In  350  years,  put  an  end  to  the  long 
period    of    Japanese    offensive    action,    azid 
restored  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the 
Pacific.     He   commanded   a   task   force    pre- 
ceding and  during  the  Battle  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  In  August   1942,  and  in  October  of 
that  year,  in  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands 
when  a  big  Japanese  battle  fieet  was  turned 
back  from  Guadalcanal,  he  commanded  one 
of   two  task  forces,  with  two  carriers,  one 
of  them  the  Enterprise.  1  battleship,  3  heavy 
cruisers.  3  antiaircraft  Ught  cruisers,  and  14 
destroyers    comprising    his    force.     In    the 
Battle    of    Guadalcanal    (third    Savo).    No- 
vember  12-15,   1942,  he  commanded  a  task 
force,  built  around  the  Enterprise  Air  Sup- 
port  Group  and  battleships,  in  support  of 
Rjar    Adm.    (now    admiral)     Richmond    K. 
T'lrner.    USN.     In    spite    of    heavy     lOsses 
sustained   In  battle.   It  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  United  States  forces  as  it  assured 
that  our  positions  In  the  southern  Solomons 
would  not  be  threatened  seriously  again  by 
the  Japanese. 

For  his  services  in  command  of  a  task 
force  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
and  for  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  Battle  of  Solomon  Islands.  Admiral  Kin- 
kaid was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  and  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  facsimile  of,  and  Is  entitled  to  wear 
the  ribbon  for.  the  Presidental  Unit  Citation 
awarded  the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise,  which  was 
his  flagship  during  part  of  the  Pacific  opera- 
tions. The  citations  follow: 
Distinguished  Service  Medal: 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Government  of  th« 
United  States  In  s  position  of  great  re- 
■ponslbUlty  as  commander  of  a  task  fores 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  May  4-«,  1942, 


and  specifically  on  May  8.  1943.  Due  to 
Rear  Admiral  Klnkaid's  aggressive  leadership 
and  determined  action,  and  through  the  skill 
and  courageous  devotion  to  duty  of  the  unlta 
under  his  command,  heavy  losses  were  in- 
flicted on  attacking  enemy  Japanese  air 
groups,  thereby  contributing  Immeasurably 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  our  forces  in  these 
notable  engagements." 

Gold  Star  In  Ueu  of  second  Distinguished 
Service  Medal: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  a 
duty  of  great  responsibility  as  commander. 
Task    Force    16.    prior    to    and    during    the 
Battle  of  the  Solomon  Islands  on  August  24. 
1942;  the  Battle  of  Santa  Crtiz  on  October 
26,   1942;    and   during   the   naval   action   to 
the  southward  of  Guadalcanal  on  the  night 
of  November  14-15,  1942.    With  flag  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  throughout  these  three 
major    engagements.    Admiral    (then    Rear 
Admiral)  Kinkaid  conducted  the  operations 
of  his  command  with  superb  tactical  skill, 
striking  repeated  blows  at  Japanese  supply 
lines,  naval  strength,  and  air  power  during 
this  early  critical  period  of  hostilities.    Cool 
and  decisive,  he  effectively  coordinated  the 
units  under  his  direction  to  repel  and  de- 
stroy a  massed  air  attack  by  Japanese  planes 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
retiring  from  the  action  with  but  minimtmi 
damage  to  his  own  ships:  he  hurled  the  full 
fighting  power  of  his  forces  against  the  ene- 
my's sea  and  air  strength  at  Santa  Cruz  to 
blast  more  than  half  the  Japanese  planes 
from  the  sky  and  knock  out  two  large  car- 
riers;  he  reached  out  with  his  search  and 
attack  planes  to  track  down  and  hit  Jap- 
anese warships,  troop  traiu^X)rts,  and  cargo 
vessels  off  Guadalcanal,  with  Enterjinse  air- 
craft shooting  down  several  Zeros  In  addi- 
tion to  Infiictlng  heavy  damage  upon  th» 
enemy's  surface  vessels.    Unwavering  in  his 
devotion  to  the  ftilfillment  cf  the  obligations 
of  his  command.  Admiral  Kinkald  contrib- 
uted essentially  to  the  success  of  the  deter- 
mined offensive  In  the  South  Pacific.     Ills 
dauntless  leadership  and  sustained  aggres- 
siveness throughout  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself  and  upon  the  United  States 
naval  service." 

Presidential  Unit  Citation,  U  S.  S.  Enter' 
prUe  : 

•"For  consistently  outstanding  perfcTmanc* 
and  distinguished  achievement  during  re- 
peated action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces 
in  the  Pacific  war  area.  December  7.  1241.  to 
November  15.  1942.  Participating  in  nearly 
every  major  engagement  In  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  the  Enterprise  and  her  air  group 
exclusive  of  her  far-flung  destruction  of 
hostile  shore  Installation  throughout  the 
battle  area,  did  sink  or  damage,  on  her  own 
a  total  of  35  Japanese  vessels  and  shoot  down 
a  total  of  185  Japanese  aircraft.  Her  aggres- 
sive fighting  spirit  and  superb  combat  effi- 
ciency are  fitting  tribute  to  the  officers  and 
men  who  so  gallantly  established  her  as  a 
solid  bulwark  in  defense  of  the  American 
Nation." 

GUbert  and  Marshall  Islands  raid.  Febru- 
ary 1,  1942. 

Wake  Island  raid.  February  24.  1943. 
Marcus  Island  raid.  March  4.  1942. 
Battle  of  Midway,  June  4-6,  1942. 
Occupation   of   Guadalcanal,  August   7-8, 
1942. 
Battle  of  Stewart  Islands.  August  24,  1942. 
Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  October  28. 
1942. 

Battle  of  Solomon  Islands.  November  14- IS, 
1942. 

Prom  January  to  October  1943.  Admiral 
Kinkald  was  Commander.  North  Pacific  Fleet, 
and  In  that  capacity  was  Aleutians  Area  Com- 
mander, with  the  over-all  responsibUlty  of 
coordinating  and  Implementing  the  various 
forces  involved  In  the  Aleutians  operations. 
Army.  Navy.  Air.  and  Canadian  Air  ForoflB, 
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tioo|H  to  pc^nu  of  aruck;  cf  &lr  sttacki^  be- 
tan  and  after  l&cdlzi«a;  of  cooperatjon  with 
Army  forc«.  and  wtth  pilot*  of  the  RoyaJ 
C«nadUui  *lr  Torct     I>inn«  bli  cotnirand, 
Amchltak  w««  occupied  m  Janiianr  1943   and 
m  February  good  pro^e«»  had  beea  maiJe  in 
(•tahi:ahltt«  and  equipping  the  baae  on  hdtM.. 
Meanwhile.  Kiska   «*«   atta^ed   by   plane* 
aImo«t  dallT.  and  tn  March  vrhen  the  Japa- 
nese attempted  to  gupport  their  jrarrteoos  at 
Klska  and  Attu.  there  enaued  the  Battle  of 
the  Komandorskl  la'.anda  in  which  a  suferlor 
enemy  force  was  driven  off  with  slight  dam- 
age to  our  force.     On  Uaj  11.  1W3.  lamllnga 
at  Attu.  ItaaMcre  Bay  and  Holtz  Bay  were 
made    corered  by  our  naral  force*,  ard  In 
the  bitter  flghtln?  which   followed,   eartoua 
naral  unlU  aaalated  Army  troope  by  furilsh- 
Ing  ftre  Buppcrt   and  air  ccrer      By  Ms.t  31 
the  Uland  of  Attu  had  been  captured  from 
the  er.emr      Dunn?  July  and  August    Kiaka 
had  been  heaTlly  t>ombed  by  our  planes;  and 
on  numemus  occaj-lon*  bombed  by  our  naval 
force*      Wh?n  assault  troop*  landed  en  the 
island  on  Aur-Mt   15.  1M3.  It  was  found  to 
hare  been  evacuated  by  the  Japanese  under 
crvrr  of  fof      Thus  with  the  occupatlrm  of 
Ktffka.    the    Aleutian    campaien    wm*    ended 
wr,h  our  forces  once  m<-re  In  po*«e**lon  of 
the  entire  c'ualn  ot  Inlands 

For  c*rr»infr  out  th«*e  v-lnt  military  (  pera- 
ttoos  m  the  Aleutian*  In  the  face  oi  a<lverse 
weather  conditions,  fog.  cold  and  hlgl-i  sea*. 
Admiral  Klnkaid  wa»  awarded  a  Gold  Star  In 
Heu  of  the  third  Dlstlnrulahed  Serv.ce  Medal 
with   the  following  citation 

Gold  Star  m  lieu  of  the  third  DUtinfaished 
SerTice  Medal 

Tor  e«cepttonally  meritorious  and  dlstln- 
ful*hed  aerrlce  to  the  Oovernment  ^f  the 
United  States  in  a  poeiiion  of  great  responsi- 
bility a*  commander.  Korth  Pacific  Force. 
United  State*  Pacific  Fleet,  from  January  6 
to  October  12  1*43  In  cooperation  with  the 
Army.  Vice  Adm  Klnkaid  planned  offensive 
operaUoD*  and  established  advance  base* 
whUe  our  force*  moved  steadily  weatward  in 
the  Aleutian*  Bcercumg  hi*  commjuid  of 
all  nara)  force*  and  certain  Army  amphlbiou* 
and  air  force*  with  aound  Judgment  and 
tact,  he  conducted  a  determined  and  Bucce**- 
ful  oflenalve  drive  m  thU  «trateioc  area  which 
resulted  In  the  occupation  of  enemy-held 
Attu  and  Klaka  and  in  the  final  expulsion 
Of  the  Japaneae  from  the  Aleutians  ' 

Foilowlng  the  conclusion  of  the  Aleutian* 
campaign.  Admiral  Finkald  returned  to  the 
tiperaUon*  on  the  oppoeite  *lde  of  the  Pacific 
and  on  HoTember  36.  1»4S.  reported  for  duty 
a*  commander.  Southwest  Pacific  Force,  and 
oommander.  Seventh  Fleet  As  commander 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet,  he  was  under  the  com- 
mand ot  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  commander  in  chief  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  area.  In  December  1M3.  as  area 
naeaJ  commander.  Admiral  Klnkaid  partici- 
pated in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  opera- 
tions, and  when  In  May  1>*4.  Biak  Island,  off 
Um  Mew  Guinea  coast,  was  invaded  by  United 
State*  Army  units  under  the  command  of 
General  MacArtbur.  Admiral  Klnkaid  a 
Seventh  Fleet  supported  the  operation*  with 
bombing  and  naval  bombardment. 

In  October  1944  when  force*  under  General 
MacArthur  carried  out  the  landing*  In  the 
Philippine  Island*.  Admiral  Klnkaid  com- 
manded the  c<*ntral  Philippine  ati.ick  force. 
compoMd  at  Seventh  Fleet  untu  greaUy 
augmented  by  temporarily  transferred  Pacific 
Fleet  forces.  This  force  comprised  more  than 
650  dxlpa.  including  batUeahlp*.  crulaers. 
destroyer*,  escorts  escort  carrier*,  transport*. 
earfo  ■hips,  landing  craft,  mine  craft,  and 
supply  TcaMls.  The  landing  on  Leyte  on 
Octotier  ao.  which  r«tah::*hed  our  tnxip*  in 
Ukc  cantral  Fliir.pplnes.  where  challenged  by 
j^paaeae  naval  force*  determined  to  drive  u* 
f^om  tba  area.  Between  October  23  and  M 
a  wrta*  ot  major  surface  and  air  ci.ga«*- 
ment*   took    place    wr.u    tar -reaching   eflccC 


Th-*e  enea^ments.  designated  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  culminated  In  three  almost 
simultaneou*  naval  action*,  the  Battle  of 
Surlgao  Strait,  the  battle  off  Samar.  and 
the  battle  off  Cape  Eng.Ano.  Involving  »hlp* 
of  the  Third  a*  well  as  the  Seventh  Fleet. 
At  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  three  enemy  force*  which 
had  attacked  were  either  destroyed  or  in 
full  retreat,  the  major  Japanese  threat  to 
our  initial  Philippine  landing  was  averted, 
and  the  enemy's  total  surface  power  wa* 
severely  crippled.  Following  the  carrier 
R'rlke*  on  Manila  Bay  In  mid-December  1944. 
Admiral  Klnkaid  was  placed  In  command  of 
the  Luron  a'tack  force,  composed  of  the 
augmented  Seventh  Fleet  and  comprising 
more  than  850  ship*.  Early  in  January  1945 
that  force  transported,  put  ashore,  and  sup- 
ported elements  of  the  Sixth  United  States 
Army.  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Kreuger.  commanding, 
and  assisted  In  the  successful  seizure  and 
development  of  the  Lln^avcn  area  of  Luzon, 
larsrest  Island  In  the  Philippines 

For  his  services  In  that  command.  Admiral 
K.nkald  was  awarded  a  gold  star.  In  lieu  of 
the  fourth  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
the  following  citation 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  Distinguished 
Service  Medal; 

Tor  exceptionally   mertt<irlous  srvicc  to 
the  Government  of  th*  United  Sta'es  In  a 
duty  of  great  respon.slblUty  as  commander, 
Seventh  Fleet,  and  commander.  Allied  naval 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific  are.i.  during 
the  Leyte  operation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
campaign,  from  October  through  December 
1944      A   mastpr   of   naval   warfare.    Admiral 
Kmkald  planned  and  carried  out  the  naval 
phases   of  this   operation   which   made   pos- 
sible the  liberation  of  the  Philippines.    Weld- 
In?;  the  diverse  and  limited  forces  available 
to  him  Into  a  highly  effective  fighting  or- 
ganisation,   he   directed    the    offensive    with 
outstanding  itrate^c  skill,  as  evidenced  by 
the  annihilation  of  powerful  Japanese  fleet 
units  In  the  battle  or  Surlgao  Stralia  phase 
of  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.     As  a  result  oX 
his  aggressive  leadership  and  brilliant  over- 
all  ■trategic   control,  his   determined   force* 
repulsed  and  decisively  defeated  two  major 
task  group*  of  the  Japanese  fleet  which  had 
seriously  threatened  the  rperatlons  for  the 
capture  of   Levte  and  the  entire  Philippine 
campaign.     Kis  Indomitable  courage.  Inspir- 
ing leadership,  keen  foresight  and  exceptional 
professional  skill  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  complete  success  of  all  naval  opera- 
tions under  his  cognizance  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  areas  during  this  period  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  Admiral  Klnkaid  and  the 
United  States  naval  service." 

In  November  1945.  af.er  the  capitulation 
of  the  Japanese  In  A-ocust;  of  that  year.  Ad- 
miral Klnkaid  was  relieved  of  conunand  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  by  Vice  Adm.  Daniel  E. 
Bartwy.  United  State*  Navy,  and  ordered  to 
duty  as  commander,  eastern  sea  frontier.  In 
January  1946  he  was  assigned  additional  duty 
as  commander,  gulf  sea  frontier.  In  Pel)- 
ruary  1946  he  was  relieved  of  the  additional 
duty,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  assigned 
additional  duty  as  commander.  Sixteenth 
Fleet  (the  inactive  Atlantic  fleet). 

The  operating  force*  of  the  Navy  were  re- 
organized as  announced  on  January  1.  1947. 
and  all  numbered  fleets  abolished  except  for 
one  fleet  in  each  ocean.  Admiral  Klnkaid 
became  c^immander.  eastern  aea  frontier,  with 
additional  duty  In  command  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  ccmposed  ol  ship*  in  and  out 
ot  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  three  gold  star*,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  Ribbon.  Admiral  Klnkaid 
ha*  the  Mexican  Service  Medal  (U.  S.  S.  Ma- 
cAtat).  the  Victory  Medal.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Cla«p  {V.  5.  S.  Aruona),  and  1*  entitled  to 
the  American  Defense  Servlca  Medal,  the 
AsUUc-Paclflc  Area  Campaign  Medal,  and  th* 
World  War  U  Vlctcry  Medal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHII»CTij!« 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  things,  some  unkind  and  others 
ccanplimentary.  have  recently  been  said 
about  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  McC.\rthy!.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  case  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  without 
those  supporters  who  beheve  m  fair 
play  and  who  believe  that  the  S-'nator 
from  Wisconsin  is  ri-jht  in  having 
brought  the  issue  of  communism  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn by  John  Fisher  frcm  the  Times- 
Herald  of  May  5.  an  editor'^1  from  the 
Dubuque  Witness  of  May  4.  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Father  William  H.  Rowan  from 
the  Dubuque  Witness  of  May  4  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  where 
they  may  provide  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wiU-;  some  encouragement  and 
stimulate  the  determination  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  determine  the  truth 
regardless  of  who  may  be  found  to  be  m 
the  way 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Witness.  Dubuque.  Iowa,  May  4. 

19301 

THK  TstTH  DO«SN  T  Havx  a  Chanc« 

We   are    well   aware   that   It   Is   up   to   the 

courts    to    decide    whether   0»en    Lattlmore 

la.    or    has    been,    a    Communist    spy.       We 

don't  Intend  to  make  any  accusations  alx5ut 

him  that  would  make  us  liable  to  libel  suits. 

But   we   can't    help   but    ask   what   to   us   U 

an  obvious  question.  Why  is  there  so  much 

effort    being    put    forth    to    clear    Lattlmore 

of  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Senator 

Joseph  McCartht? 

Lnuis  Budenz,  former  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker,  has  testified  In  Congress  that  Lattl- 
more had  been  a  member  of  a  Communist 
cell  The  ex-Communlst  also  testified,  amcng 
other  things,  that  Lattlmore  had  organized 
Red  writers  In  behalf  of  the  Soviet  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  Now  why  Is  the  testimony 
of  Budenz  being  questioned? 

He  was  one  of  the  key  witnesses  who  named 
Alger  Hiss  a  Communist.  Budenz'  testl- 
mi  ny  was  not  questioned  then — except  per- 
haps by  the  Communists 

He  exposed  Gerhart  Blsler  as  the  Soviet's 
top  espionage  agent  In  this  country.  Bu- 
denz' word  was  accepted  as  true — except  per- 
haps by  the  Communists. 

He  WPS  used  by  the  Government  as  a  star 
witness  In  the  trial  of  11  Communist  leaders 
In  New  York  He  was  regarded  as  a  highly 
reliable  witness  by  the  Government  then. 
Why  should  his  rehabUlty  be  open  to  ques- 
tion now?  Or  why  shouldn't  Budenz  be 
telling  the  truth?  First  of  all,  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  an  authority  on  Communist 
activities  and  a  trustworthy  witness.  Sec- 
ondly, he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  failing  to 
teU  the  truth. 

Senator  McCa«tht  has  named  Lattlmore. 
a  one-time  State  Department  employee,  a 
Communist  agent.     Bu'lenz.  in  turn,  baciied 
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up  the  Senator"*  charge  by  sUtlng  Lattl- 
more had  been  the  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist cell.  That  should  be  as  worthy  of 
belief  as  Budenz'  testimony  In  the  trials  of 
convicted  Communists.  But  no.  Other  wit- 
nesses are  brought  In  and  they  contradict 
Budenz.  Consequently  the  public  Is  con- 
fxued.      The   truth  doesn't  have   a  chance. 

[From  the  Witness.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May  4, 
1950] 

Thi  Note  Book — QtroTATioNS  a:«)  Comment 

(By  Father  William  H.  Rowan) 

THI     LATTIMORE-M'C.\HTHT    CASK 

To  hear  and  read  your  ordinary  columnist 
and  broadcaster,  one  would  Imagine  that 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  was  the  viUain  of 
the  piece;  the  scoundrel  and  traitor  that 
bad  betrayed  500.000.000  Chinese  (who  con- 
trol Asia  where  most  of  the  human  race 
reside)  Into  Soviet  slavery,  that  had  de- 
stroyed the  great  traditional  American  policy 
of  a  strong  and  independent  China  and 
brought  the  country  thereby  Into  dire  peril; 
that  had  betrayed  American  interests  and 
security  and  liberty  and  the  world's;  that 
had  betrayed  freedom  and  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  their  sworn  and  mortal 
enemy,  the  accursed  antifreedom,  anti- 
clvlllzatlon,  and  anti-God  Soviet. 

To  listen  and  read  the  unprincipled  parti- 
sans, concealed  Communists,  fellow  travelers, 
one  would  think  that  Senator  McCahtht 
were  on  trial  instead  of  the  guilty  wretches 
and  Benedict  Arnolds  and  Judas  Iscariota 
who  have  betrayed  civilization  and  liberty, 
God  and  country  to  the  vile  Soviet. 

To  the  foregoing  nefarious  line  there  are 
honorable  exceptions  like  the  Hearst  chain 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  amcng  publica- 
tions and  Sokolsky  among  the  columnists. 
We  are  leaving  to  the  Senate  investigation 
the  establishment  of  Lattimore's  coimec- 
tlon— if  any— with  the  Kremlin. 

Truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy has  undertaken  a  job  that  needed  to 
be  done  and  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
So  doing,  as  that  excellent  columnist 
Sokolskv.  who  Is  a  real  Chinese  expert,  re- 
marks, McCahthy  has  already  rendered  sig- 
nal public  service  by  flushing  out  many  a 
foul  bird,  and  Sokolsky  recites  a  long  list 
of  the  services  of  McCarthy  In  this  con- 
nection. He  forced  out,  for  example,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  foul  moral  perversion  In  the 
State  Department. 

Only  McCarthy  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  inevitable  smearing,  abuse,  blackguard- 
ing, consequent  on  all  that. 

The  Impressive  Budenz  testimony  cannot 
be  sneered  cfl  nor  smeared  off  nor  laughed 
off. 

Pact    of    the    matter    is    that    the    Soviet 
propaganda  and  line  to  the  effect  namely; 
that  the  Chinese  Soviet  agents  were  agrar- 
ian   reformers,    then    nationalists    and    pa- 
triots,   now   Tltolsts   ready   to    break    with 
Stalin   was   sold   to   the  State   Department; 
and   that  line  has  lost  us  China  and  bids 
fair    to    lose    us    all    Asia:    that    that    line 
coincided    with    the    Sncw-Lattlmcre    line; 
that      Lattlmore      was     quoted      constantly 
and    gleefully    by    Pravda    and    Isvestia,    as 
Dallin  shows  In  his  book  on  the  Soviet  ad- 
vance in  Asia:  that  Lattunore  was  most  In- 
l!uentlal  In  urging  that  line  (a  book  of  hi* 
to   effect    was    observed    on    the    President's 
table  i;   that  nowhere  In  h:s  multitudinous 
books  and  articles — the  had  access  to  pub- 
licity   of    widest    circulation)     on    China    Is 
there  au^ht  hurtful  to  the  Soviet  advance 
In  China  untU  It  was  lost  to  the  Soviet. 

"You  would  not  be  far  wrong  In  saying 
that  a  stable"  of  left  wing.  pro-Communist 
writers  exists  to  which  the  editors  of  the 
book  review  sections  can  turn  for  the  par- 
ticular Job  at  hand."  asserted  one  writer  on 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  Soviet  line  In  tha 
American  press. 


Another  writer  said  on  examination  of  the 
review  sections  In  recent  years  shows  what 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  Interlocking  director- 
ate among  reviewers  of  books  on  China. 

"Go  back  through  the  reviews  and  '  u 
will  find  that  Edgar  Snow  reviewed  a  btoic 
by  Owen  Lattlmore  and  that  Lattlmore  got 
the  assignment  to  review  a  book  by  Snow." 
he  continued.  They  do  a  good  Job  of  back 
scratching. 

"John  Palrbank.  a  Harvard  history  teacher, 
who  reviewed  Chiang  Kai-shek's  book  with 
notes  and  comment  by  Philip  Jaffe.  made 
no  mention  of  Jafle's  known  bias  against 
Nationalist  China.  Nor  did  he  mention  that 
Jaffe  pleaded  guUty  to  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  steal  State  Department  documents  and 
paid  a  92.500  fine. "  That  was  the  Amerasia 
Communist  spying  case  that  was  hushed  up. 
Recall  in  this  connection:  China's  M&o 
Tse-tung  who  Is  currently  being  sold  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Tito  of  Asia  by  Author* 
Edgar  Snow.  Owen  Lattlmore.  and  others  who 
until  recently  used  to  peddle  the  disastrous 
line  that  China's  Communisms  were  mainly 
"agrarian  reformers."  Time:  AprU  18,  1949; 
page  29.     |3o  this  column  for  years.] 

"That  review  |Fairbank's|  apparently 
qualified  Falrbank  to  review  the  bock  'Thun- 
der Out  of  China,'  by  Theodore  White  and 
Annalee  Jacoby.  and  Mrs.  Jacoby,  no  lover  to 
Nationalist  China,  was  assigned  to  review  tha 
late  John  Powell's  "My  Twenty  five  Years  tn 
China.'  Mrs.  Jacoby  took  Powell  to  task  for 
calling  Chinese  Ccmmunlsts  'bandits'  and 
seeing  a  Red  menace  in  their  activities." 

Colossal  impudence  on  her  part  In  con- 
nection with  Powell,  a  great  Chinese  and  Far 
Eastern  expert  unlike  the  salesmen  and  sales- 
ladles  who  sold  the  catastrophic  party,  Soviet. 
Stalm  line  for  which  they  were  handsomely 
paid  in  publications  (mostly  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard)  of  vast  circulation,  wide  influence, 
potent  prestige:  while  real  Far  Eastern  ex- 
perts were  excluded  from  their  pages  and  the 
facta  and  the  books  written  by  genuine  Far 
Eastern  authorities  ♦ere  sneered,  smeared. 
Ignored.  Snow  is  still  an  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Lattlmore  only  recently 
had  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  In  which  there 
was  nothing  really  hurtful  to  the  Soviet  line. 
Atlantic  used  to  be  our  leading  quality  pub- 
lication. 

Here  is  a  sane  comment  on  the  whole  ca- 
tastrophic affair: 

As  for  Lattlmore  and  his  alleged  connec- 
tion with  the  Kremlin,  we  must  necessarily 
wait  for  the  proper  legal  decision.  But  It  can 
be  said  now  that  his  activities,  shown  by  his 
published  documents,  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  line  that  has  cost  us  tremendous  de- 
feat in  China.  He  is  the  so-called  architect 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Chinese  Conununists 
were  not  really  Kremlin  stooges  at  all.  but 
"democratic  agrarian  reformers."  That  false 
doctrine  apparently  had  compelling  Influence 
on  our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  In  China. 
He  should  have  been  discredited  long  ago — 
not  as  a  spy — tut  as  an  "authority"  on  for- 
eign policy  in  China.  Editorial  In  the  Tele- 
graph-Het^d.  Dubuque,  Iowa.  April  23.  1950. 

{Prom   the   Washington   Times-Herald   of 
May  5.  1950] 
AMiaic.\Ns  Showxr  McCartett  Wfth  Praiss 
roR    CoMMDK    Fight — 50.000    Messages    or 

ENCOtJH-lCEMEUT    POU»    IN     PHOM     AU.    SEC- 
TIONS OF  Nation 

(By  John  Fisher) 
From  all  wtdks  of  life,  from  all  sections  of 
the  Nation,  the  people  are  standing  solidly 
behind  Senator  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin.  In  his  demand  for  exposure  of 
Communists  In  the  State  Department. 

A  random  examination  of  the  estimated 
60,000  letter*,  cards,  and  telegrams  received 
by  McCarthy  since  he  made  his  charges  of 
Communists  In  the  Department  reveals  a 
spontaneous  upsurge  of  public  sentiment  la 
his  behalf. 


Most  of  the  writers  had  no  other  wish  than 
to  give  McCsaTHY  encouragement  in  fadug 
tremendous  odds.  They  told  <a  praying  for 
him.  They  inquired  If  there  to  anything 
ordinary  citizens  can  do  to  help. 

ICANY  coimiBtrra  monst 

Many,  hearing  that  McCasthy  was  hard- 
pressed  to  flnance  his  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  forced  to  cut  his  Investigating  staff, 
contributed  money.  The  donaticms  aren't 
large,  usually  a  (dollar  or  2,  sometimes  10. 
They  said  they  gave  what  they  could  allont 
to  help  him  carry  on  the  fight. 

McCarthy  has  acknowledged  spending 
about  97,500  of  his  personal  funds  to  data 
on  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  hto 
search  for  evidence  to  be  furnished  the  Sen-  • 
ate  investigating  committee,  i^hlch  has  • 
staff  and  f25.000  for  probing  McCakthy'b 
charges. 

Although  McCarthy  has  made  no  appeal 
for  help,  he  has  accepted  the  donations  In 
the  spirit  In  which  they  were  given. 

Following  are  some  of  the  eiqplanatlona 
given  by  the  people  who  contributed. 

DISABLED    VET    HELPS 

A  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I.  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  pauper,  sent  a  money 
order  for  tl  from  Liberty,  Mb.,  sajdng  'nhB 
Democrats  are  leading  us  to  war,"*  and  he 
would  have  sent  McCarthy  more  money 
If  not  so  poor. 

Prom  Motmt  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  Tm  a  Demo- 
crat but  I'm  for  you  100  percent  In  thla 
effort.  The  present  Democratic  leaders  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  what's  bad  for  tha 
country  is  bad  for  the  party.  Encloaad  please 
find  check  for  $10  to  help  In  defraying  the 
expense  of  this  very  urgent  patriotic  effort." 

Prom  a  Chicaso  couple  describing  them- 
selves as  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Democrat"  came  $10 
with  the  wish,  "hope  you  have  a  million  more 
converts  to  your  cause." 

Enclosed  in  a  United  Nations  envelope, 
McCarthy  received  $2  with  the  explanation: 
"Tl-U  is  the  best  I  can  do  at  thla  time;  will 
repeat  ag^ain  in  2  weeks." 

"YANKEE  GREEN  BUCK* 

"Here  Is  a  Yankee  green  buck  to  lick  • 
Communist  Red  buck,"  declared  a  donor  from 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

A  Government  employee  In  Washington 
sent  a  dollar  with  an  unsigned  letter,  saying. 
"If  my  name  were  signed,  and  through  any 
reason  it  would  become  known,  my  mrana 
of  making  a  living  would  be  abruptly  termin- 
ated." But  the  letter  said:  "In  my  opinion 
you  and  the  few  on  your  Bide  of  the  aisle 
who  have  the  guts  to  assist  you  ire  per- 
forming one  of  the  greatest  sendees  to  the 
country  ever  performed.  Keep  at  Itl  It  la 
way  past  time  for  America  to  wake  up,  eo 
keep  the  alarm  ringing." 

Twenty-three  other  persons  signed  a  Joint 
letter,  enclosing  23  crumpled  dollar  bills, 
"which  we  hasten  to  send  today,  reall^ng 
that  under  Truman's  profligacy  they  may  be 
worth  less  tomorrow."    The  letter  continued: 

"The  undersigned,  realizing  the  pressure 
under  which  you  as  a  loyal,  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, are  laboring  to  bring  to  light  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  traitors  and  spies  on  our 
Government  pay  rolls,  consider  It  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  make  this  small  contribution 
to  help  you  carry  on  the  fight." 

TOKXir    or    APPRXClATlOlf 

One  of  the  most  unusual  lettera  came 
from  Chicago,  and  read: 

"I  am  sending  you  herewith  $5  for  your 
personal  use — seme  good  cigars,  a  box  ot 
candy,  ot  anything  your  pleasure  desires. 
Ko  acknowledgment  Is  neceasary. 

"I  am  a  poor  man,  85  years  old  today,  and 
since  my  sodal-eecurtty  benefits  start  today. 
I  feel  I  can  afford  this  Uttle  token  at  appre- 
ciation of  your  splendid  service  to  our  coun- 
try.   Tour  unseen  friend." 
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1  iMwd  tM*  ntf ht  on  th«  nutto  p>o<rr>m 
that  you  art  bannn  Onancial  trouble  aTtcr 
all  Um  food  you  hav*  d->nr  thu  country." 
aald  anoUMT  )*tt«r  from  "vorkinx  funily  of 
thnt.  I  tbcrelor*  pieckm  •!  to  b«lp  fls^it 
the  cieotcnU  ttMt  tlire»i«n  thu  country  and 
hop*  that  mar*  of  my  fellow  cxruntrymen 
•hall  do  the 


ACHK90M  cmmcnzo 

A  Conncct^ut  QUkn  arnt  a  dollar  In  behalf 
of  his  grasdaon.  lapmt:  "Sect  In  the  hope 
that  what  you  are  attempting  to  do  wUl 
•ucreed.  and  that  my  grandaon  may  pr-tw  up 
In  the  aame  aort  ot  a  country  t^at  I  prrw  up 
In.  A  man  that  wUl  athrk  by  Alger  H-sa  and 
permit  a  conrlcted  Russian  spy  to  renirn  to 
Buasla  ahould  cot  be  Secretary  of  State,  we 
need  acmeco*  about  whocn  there  U  not  tha 
alighteat  doubt  of  ha  loyalty  and  Ictc  of  thU 
country  *" 

A  terse  penciled  note  on  white  wrapping 
paper  aald.  "A  humble  ccnlxibuiion  fcr  ex- 
penae  connected  w.tb  vcur  excellent  effort." 
It  w&a  unsigned  and  enclosed  a  dcU&r. 

"Kindly  accept  this  amall  contribution  of 
t3  th.<>t  you  can  use  to  help  pay  the  private 
investigators  on  ycur  pay  roll."  aald  a  man 
from  Staten  Uland.  N.  T  -I  wlah  It  could 
be  more."  he  added  "God  blcaa  ycu  and 
keep  you  In  good  health  Pleaae  keep  on 
flghtlnc  for  wh&i  you  believe  is  worth 
while." 
BtsraxTr  or  cotcjcm*  woman  cojrrBiBtrris 

A  Washlnptcn  woman  sent  810  "aa  a  alight 
tokfn  of  appreciation  of  what  tcu  are  un- 
dertrcHnf  In  jr^tJT  patriotic,  eouraer-  ua  ef- 
forts In  behai/  of  otir  beloved  country  If 
the  Red*  win.  It  will  mean  not  only  we  of 
this  eeneratlon.  but  our  children's  children's 
grandchildren  will  be  under  the  Sortet 
yt*e  " 

Another  group  of  Ave  local  citizens  sent 
•35,  saying:  "We  wl«h  to  express  to  you  our 
congratulations  and  deep  appreciation  for 
jour  oouragcoua  eflorta  In  behalf  of  all  real 
American  citizens.-  A  Wlaccnain  couple 
■aid  "Hurrah  for  McCarrHT  The  people  of 
Wl»c-"n.Mn  sure  must  be  proud  of  you  Keep 
up  t-te  good  work."     They  enclae<Dd  a  dollar. 


Sc^artBoa  of  Wlutc  and  Colored  Pa«- 
•csfcn  on  Sovtheni  Railway  Dnunf 
On 


EXTTNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  miNSTivAitu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPR1SKNTATIVE3 

rnday.  May  5.  19S0 

Mr.  DAVENPORT  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  IJie 
RxcoKD.  I  Include  the  following  arjniment 
by  Hon,  J.  Howard  McOrath.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  before  IJxe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  ^ase  of  Elmer  W  Henderson  agsitist 
United  States  of  America.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  SouthiTn 
Railway  Co..  No  25,  October  tenn. 
1949.  on  Monday.  April  3.  19S0: 

The  laeue  on  thla  appeal  la  the  Talidlty  at 
regulatioaa  of  the  Southern  Railway  proiild- 
Ing  tor  •eparatlou  of  white  and  colored  paa- 
•enccrs  tn  the  railroad's  dining  car*,  and  of 
an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccm- 
ntiMjrm  upholding  such  regulatlona.  to  is* 
equitable  and  reasonable  dlvlaloo  at  dining 
ear  space  between  the  races. 

The  Solicitor  General  and  I  are  appearing 
en  behalf  of  the  t7nited  States  because  the 


raise*  basic  qtiestlons  as  to  the  validity 
of  racial  segregation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  national  importance,  affecting  the  In- 
teresta  and  well-being  of  mUltona  of 
American.^. 

The  underlying  question  In  thla  case  la  the 
true  nattire.  purpose  and  erect  of  lesrally- 
enforced  aeparatlon  of  the  white  and  colored 
races.  The  poelUon  of  the  United  States  on 
thU  question  la  that  such  segregation,  in  arvd 
of  Itself.  Is  a  form  of  Ineijuality  and  dis- 
crimination condemned  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

The  pertinent  facts  can  be  briefly  stated. 
The  railroad  reserved  one  table  In  Its  dming 
cars  excitisively  for  colored  passengers  and  all 
other  tables  exclusively  for  white  passengers. 
The  Jim  Crow  table  la  at  the  kitchen  end 
of  the  car  and  Is  separated  from  the  next 
table  by  a  curtain  or  a  5-foot-hlgh  partition 
extending  from  the  aide  of  the  car  to  the 
aisie. 

The  appllcab:-  statute  (section  3  of  the 
Inienstate  Commerce  Act  i  makes  it  unlawful 
for  a  railroad  to  subject  any  person  to  any 
undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disad- 
vantage In  any  respect  whatsoever.  In 
MUchell  V.  UrMted  States  (313  U.  S.  80,  94). 
thla  cotirt  held  that  the  sweeping  prohibi- 
tion of  the  statute  extend  to  acts  of  dis- 
crimination which,  if  done  by  a  State,  wotild 
vtolaie  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  In  other  word3,  the 
case  appears  to  lay  down  a  test  of  legality 
under  the  statute  which  is  identical  with  that 
applicable  to  Slate  action  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment  and,  presumably,  to  Fed- 
eral action  under  the  fifth  araendmenl. 

The  decision  of  this  Court  as  to  the  proper 
Interpretation  and  applicauon  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  may.  therefore,  carry  with  it  serious 
Implications  as  to  the  scope  o'  these  amend- 
ments. In  particular,  this  case  may  furnish 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  Court  to  re- 
examine ilie  so-called  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine of  P.ffisv  V.  Ferguson  (163  U.  S.  637). 
In  that  case,  decided  in  1896.  almost  three 
decades  after  the  fourteenth  amendment  be- 
came part  of  the  Constitution,  there  wis  lor 
the  first  lime  read  Into  the  amendment  an 
Implied  llmliaiion.  namely,  that  compulsory 
racial  segregation  in  the  use  of  public  facil- 
ities Is  not  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  so  long  as  the  sc!>arale  facilltlee 
are  equal  In  our  brief  we  have  set  forth  at 
length  the  reasons  why  the  Government  la 
convinced  that  "separate  but  equal"  la  a 
contradiction  In  terms,  a  consltutlonal 
anachronism  which  a  half -century  of  history 
and  experience  has  shown  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted departure  from  the  basic  corjtitu- 
Uoual  principle  that  all  Americans,  regard- 
less cf  their  race  or  color  or  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  stand  equal  and  alike  in  the 
tight  of  the  law. 

We  need  look  only  at  the  facts  In  this 
record  to  realize  that  facilities  segregated  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color  are  not,  and  never 
can  be  equal  In  any  full  seii^e  of  the  word. 

It  Is  Dot  disputed  that  the  railroad  divldee 
Its  paEserigers  into  two  classes.  It  is  nut  dis- 
puted that  the  rights  and  privlle  ;e3  accorded 
white  passengers  differ  from  those  accorded 
colored  passengers.  What  Is  disputed  Is 
whether  singling  out  of  the  colored  race  for 
separation  from  the  other  members  of  the 
community  Is  discriminatory. 

Legally  enforced  separation  cf  people, 
whoever  they  niay  be,  on  a  basis  of  race, 
necessarily  Implies  that  all  the  members  of 
that  race  are  Inferior  to  all  the  members  of 
other  rmcee.  Negroes  understand  only  too 
well  the  meaning  and  effect  of  segregation. 
Btudente  of  our  social  Institutions  are  in 
unanimous  agreement.  Segregation  slgnl- 
ftae.  and  Is  Intended  to  signify,  that  each 
and  erery  member  at  the  colored  race  Is  not 
the  equal  of  any  member  of  the  white  race. 
The  barrier  In  the  dining  car  u  Important, 
not  only  aa  a  pbysleai  barrier,  but  as  a  sym- 


bed.  It  U  a  ceremonial  separation,  sym- 
bolizing the  legally  enforced  caste  statvu  of 
those  seeregited  ' 

Few  things  can  be  more  Invidious,  more 
humiliating,  than  thus  to  be  tagged  as  unfit 
to  associate  with  others.  Individual  dis- 
tinction, achievement,  character,  count  for 
nothing.  A  trace,  a  taint,  of  Negro  ancestry 
Is  all  that  Is  necessary  to  put  one  beyond  the 
pale. 

Segregation  In  railroad  dining  cars  forms 
prrl  of  a  larger  pattern  of  segregation  which 
at  every  turn  marks  the  Negro  as  ostracized 
from  his  fellow  citizens.  SvKh  setting  apart 
Is  a  token  of  his  Inferiority.  It  gravely 
afTects  his  whole  personality  and  behavior. 
Many  students  and  writers  on  this  subject 
attest  to  the  deep-seated  effect  of  the  feelings 
of  resentment  and  frustration  which  are 
thus  aroused  and  how  seriously  such  segre- 
gation affects  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  members  of  the  segregated  race. 
Dining-car  segregation  or  any  other  segrega- 
tion sanctioned  by  law  and  approved  by  this 
cGU.'t  Is  bound  to  have  a  special  Impact  on 
persons  segregated. 

If  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorizing  such  segregation  Is 
upheld  in  this  case,  then  I  believe  that  a 
serious  blow  will  have  been  struck  at  the  free 
institutions  which  our  democracy  so  proudly 
proclaims  before  the  world  and  last  hope 
will  have  vanished  that  under  our  constitu- 
tional system  all  men  can  expect  to  be 
treated  vrlth  equality  based  upon  their 
human  dignity  and  personality. 

Persons  who  are  given  service  in  a  dining 
car  only  upon  the  accepted  condition  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  held  up  to 
public  view  as  members  of  an  ostracized  race 
cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be  receiving  equal- 
ity of  treatment.  Unless  the  law  deals  only 
with  the  trappings  of  equality  and  not  with 
Its  substance,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  requirements  of  equality  are  to  te 
measured  solely  In  terms  of  knives,  fjrks, 
food,  and  table  linen,  then  this  court  should 
strike  down  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  holding.  Only  if  the 
law  Is  to  have  this  narrow  scope  would  the 
phrase  "separate  but  equal"  have  any  valid- 
ity. When  separation  Is  for  the  very  purpose 
of  express  Inequality  and  thus  In  Itself 
creates  Inequality,  there  is  no  other  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  than  that  such  separation 
In  and  of  Itself  Is  discrimination. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  In  a  great  dissent 
once  said;  "If  we  would  guide  by  the  light 
of  reason,  we  must  let  our  minds  be  bold."' 
Here,  If  we  would  guide  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, we  must  let  our  mmds  be  free.  We 
must  free  our  minds  of  notions  which  have 
no  validity  other  than  the  powerful  pull  of 
the  familiar  and  the  accustomed.  II  we  can 
do  thla.  we  can  see  that  persons  who  are  sub- 
jected to  the  humiliation  of  being  set  apart 
from  their  fellows,  simply  because  f.helr  skin 
la  of  a  different  color,  are  denied  ejuallty  of 
treatment,   and  deeply  wronged. 

Whichever  way  the  decision  In  thla  case 
goes,  the  rule  declared  wlU  stand  as  a  rule 
authorized  and  enforced  by  the  Fee  eral  Gov- 
ernment. The  case  does  not  piese  it  a  mere 
question  of  private  rights.  The  United  States 
regulates  the  practices  of  the  railroad  which 
are  here  involved  Under  the  st  itute  im- 
posing general  and  Inclusive  p  -ohlbllion 
against  discrimination  in  service  }y  an  In- 
terstate railroad,  the  question  for  decision 
Is  whether  It  was  nevertheless  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  auihurlze  racial  s<  gregation 
which  bespeaks  by  force  of  Its  ow  i  vicious- 
ness  the  Inferiority  of  those  segrei rated,  nor 
could  It  have  any  i.>ther  purpose  or  effect. 


'Appropriate  illustration:  If  this  court 
would  Insist  on  segregation  of  lawyers  before 
Its  bar. 

■  .Vr:;-  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmavn  ^285  U  8. 
863,  311). 
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Many  In  this  country  sincerely  believe  that 
segregation  Is  In  the  public  interest.  They 
believe  that  segregation  and  practices  al- 
lied to  it  serve  to  diminish  racial  prejudice 
and  racial  friction.  Many  others  believe  the 
contrary.  They  believe  that  such  practices 
promote  prejudice  and  friction  between  the 
races,  and  tend  to  create  a  disaffected  body 
of  citizens. 

Obviously  no  act  of  Congress,  no  decision 
by  this  Court  can  eradicate  the  evil  of  racial 
prejudice.  But  ways  of  thinking  and  be- 
havior are  at  least  partly  shaped  by  the  rules 
of  conduct  prescribed  by  law  as  Interpreted 
by  this  Court.  Your  decision  can  and  may 
give  rigidity  and  respectability  to  barriers 
which  have  their  roots  In  prejudice,  and 
thereby  solidify  these  barriers,  or  your  wis- 
dom may  to  a  large  degree  undermine  these 
barriers  and  bring  tliem  Into  disrepute. 

I  submit  to  the  court  that  racial  segrega- 
tion enforced  by  law  Is  not  permitted  under 
the  Constitution  nor  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  The  Judgment  by  a  majority  of 
the  three-Judge  district  court  which  approved 
the  legality  of  the  regulation  Involved  in  this 
case  should  be  reversed. 


Aa  OM  Hoax  Rcnvcd 


Teach  What  It  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  v^mGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Nelson  County  Times. 
Amherst.  Va..  entitled  "Teach  What  Is 
Right  in  America": 

Teach  What  Is  Right  in  Amexica 

In  one  of  his  Newsweek  columns,  Raymond 
Moley  dealt  with  the  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  serving  communism  as  espio- 
nage agents.  Two  of  them,  he  observed, 
"were  educated  In  Institutions  provided  by 
the  profits  of  the  very  economic  system  that 
communism  Is  determined  to  destroy." 

Then  he  said  this:  "Let  us  be  slow  In  con- 
demning our  educational  system  for  these 
failures.  These  people  were  exceptional.  But 
It  may  well  be  considered  by  those  who  direct 
higher  education  In  America  whether  there 
Is  not  a  need  to  reexamine  their  responsibili- 
ties and  the  way  they  are  carried  out.  The 
danger  is  not  that  there  Is  too  much  taught 
about  what  is  right  in  communism,  but  that 
there  is  too  little  taught  about  what  is  right 
In  America." 

We  all  prize  academic  freedom.  But  that 
freedom,  like  others,  involves  grave  respon- 
sibilities. Education  much  cleanse  itself 
frum  within.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  has  been 
Communist  Inspired.  Some  has  come  from 
fellow  travelers  who  religiously  attempt  to 
follow  the  tortuous  turnings  of  the  Soviet 
line.  And  much  of  it  seems  more  concerned 
with  searching  for  what  may  be  bad  In  our 
form  of  government  and  our  economic  sys- 
tem than  In  describing  what  is  good. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  at- 
tending our  universities  of  today  will  decide 
what  this  country  is  to  be  like  a  generation 
from  now.  Unless  they  know  "about  what 
is  right  In  America,"  education  will  have 
proved  itself  a  ghastly  failure — and  academic 
freedom  itself  will  die  of  a  disease  of  its  own 
creation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pnonTLvaMiA 

XN  THK  HOUSE  OF  EEFREBENTATIVE8 

Friday,  May  S,  19S0 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
old  hoax,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Is  haunting  the  American 
taxpayer  again. 

Here  is  what  the  New  York  Jotunal- 
American  had  to  say  about  the  old  hoax 
on  Jime  15,  1949 : 

Am    Ou)    Hoax    Revtvtd 

With  little  hope  of  success,  political  ad- 
vocates of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have 
again  brought  up  their  visionary  project  in 
Congress. 

The  hoary  St.  Lawrence  scheme  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  New  Deal's  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  Nation  into  regional  Federal  satrapies 
by  developing  separately  the  great  river 
basins  along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

Of  severals  bills  In  Congress,  one  would 
take  over  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries In  several  States. 

Another  would  put  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
try under  Federal  tutelage  in  the  Missouri 
Valley. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  differs  from  the 
others  in  that  It  has  an  international  aspect, 
since  most  of  the  river  is  in  Canada:  And 
that,  while  it  was  originated  as  a  supposed 
navigational  facility,  it  has  since  acquired 
a  hydroelectric-power  element,  and  is  now 
definitely  a  part  of  the  movement  to  social- 
ize the  United  States  through  Federal  domi- 
nation of  the  electrical  Industry. 

The  objections  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
are  numerous. 

As  a  source  of  hydroelectric  power.  It  would 
be  unreliable. 

Canadian  experience  proves  that  droughta 
would  reduce  Its  output. 

The  project  would  therefore  require  "auxil- 
iary" steam  plants  to  stabUlze  Its  capacity: 
And  there  are  already  several  privately-op- 
erated steam  plants  in  the  State  of  New 
York  each  one  of  which  produces  more  power 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  whole  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

If  New  York  and  New  England  need  more 
electricity,  therefore,  the  apparent  solution 
Is  more  steam  plants — and  private  enter- 
prise can  and  will  construct  them  when  they 
are  desirable. 

Secondly,  as  a  seaway  the  St.  Lawrence  Is 

•  childish  chimera. 

The  river  would  be  Ice-lccked,  and  hence 
unnavigable,  during  half  of  each  year. 

Its  proposed  dredged  channel  would  be 
useless  without  costly  local  part  construc- 
tion in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Leading  American  shipping  companies 
have  informed  Congress  that  they  would  not 
use  the  artiflciai  route,  and  if  they  were  to 
do  so.  American  railroads  would  be  bank- 
rupted by  the  loss  of  heavy  freight  In  the 
warm  months  of  the  year. 

Congress  is  thus  being  "pressured"  again 
to  dump  a  bUilon  doUars  or  more  Into  a 
hazardous  project  which  would  serve  only 
to  benefit  small  ocean-going  vessels,  mostly 
of  the  "tramp"  type,  under  alien  flags  and 
to  the  Incurable  Injury  of  American  In- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Likewise,  emotional  assertions  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  desirable  for  the 
national  defense  are  spuiious.  inasmuch  as 

•  single  bomb  exploded  in  one  of  iU  locks 


or  narrow  channels  would  obatruct  It 
pletely. 

The  same  sound  reaaons  that  taav*  Im- 
peUed  Congreea  wisely  to  reject  the  8t.  Law- 
rence seaway  acbema  la  ttaa  past 
prevail  again. 


The  Day  of  FmaJ  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAIMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  of  New  York,  entitled  "The 
Day  of  Pinal  Appeal."  written  by  Edward 
P.  Tastrom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Shipping  Outlook 
(By  Edward  P.  Tastrom) 

THZ    DAT    or   FINAL    APPKAL 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expendittxree 
has  a  thoroughly  logical  basis  for  adopting 
the  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Baawriaa. 
of  Maine,  thla  week  which  would  postpone 
the  shift  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  now  scheduled  to 
take  place  In  about  10  days. 

The  argtiment,  as  we  see  it,  that  Industry 
Interests  can  advance  at  the  committee 
hearings  scheduled  for  next  Monday  Is  both 
a  logical  one  and.  as  the  Chinese  say,  *Yace 
saving"  all  around.  It  Is  simply  that  this  Is 
not  the  proper  time  to  uproot  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  tuck  it  away  into  a  Com- 
merce Department  division  since  we  are  right 
In  the  middle  of  proposing  legislation  changes 
in  our  basic  shipping  law — the  Maritime  Act 
of  1936. 

Hearings  have  been  going  on  In  Washington 
for  months,  during  which  period  interested 
industry  leaders  have  given  much  of  their 
time  for  testimony  designed  to  formulate  a 
long-range  shipping  policy.  We  are  close  to 
legislative  recommendations,  based  on  tha 
facts  that  have  been  brought  out  at  thesa 
sessions. 

The  way  things  shape  up  at  the  moment. 
Congress  will  be  confronted  with  an  entirely 
different  administrative  and  regulatory 
functioning  body  to  carry  out  new  legislation 
than  that  which  existed  when  moet  ai  this 
testimony,  that  presumably  la  to  form  tha 
basis  of  our  new  maritime  policy,  was  offered. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  fine  point  and  those 
given  to  arguing  the  thickneaa  of  a  hair 
could  say  that  Congress  still  would  be  In  a 
position  to  fit  legislation  Into  tbe  new  ad- 
ministrative srrangonents.  HowevCT.  Isnt 
that  something  like  laying  out  plans  for  a 
new  model  car  and  then  finding  that  It  must 
be  built  in  a  carriage  factory  Instead  of  on  an 
assembly  line? 

Assuming  there  are  defects  In  tbe  present 
arrangement  under  which  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission functions,  the  timing  Involved  In 
putting  reorganization  of  the  agency  Into 
effect  is  akin  to  prescribing  for  the  patient 
before  determining  exactly  what  his  ills 
consist  of. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  say  the  Stax- 
ate  is  perfectly  Justified  in  approving  post- 
ponement of  Reorganization  Plan  21  until 
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■odi  ««■«*  M  «•  dH«rmln«  our  nrv  tMrrlng 
lagtaUtton.     H  «  U  consider*^  advieabl*  fct 
UMtt  UOM  to  tncIuO*  thU  tx«<cuxlT»  ch&iUK  In 
tiM  nrw  »«ft«JmtlT*  en»rtm*nt».  It  can  prop- 
erty be  lntegr«t*<l  with  tb«  ether  rfTtrton* 
that  mar  be  macie  '.n  the  '.jxw      Thto  la  only 
fair  to  iije  thippir.s  tr.dus'.ry   *nd  f.T  tli«t 
matter,  tt  U  ■cw.fhtnc  that  the  Commerce 
Department    »hcu.d    tpprove    tin.-p    we    ire 
aasumlnf  that  CXimxncroe  u  ae*lro\i»  or  eet- 
XUii  at  workable  an  arT:t-.^mcnl  as  posii'ile 
Also   Democratic   Senator*    «ho   feel   Uaey 
«hcu:d    not    »n    lira     St    the    adinlntetr»:i-n 
Vlitiea.  and  Rerub.iraas  »h<.-  feel  iheT  ahculd 
aot  be  on  record  acainai  the  H  x.v>er  Oommis- 
•km   propoaals   »culd.   In   eC*ct.   sknply   b« 
cojtpcinlnf  act^^n  en  thi*  s'.-:ft  until  rjch 
XXmt  aa  lU  dealrabtllty  can  t«  studied  In  con- 
cretion   with    r-r.er    and    b-n-i-ler    prcbl.'mi 

ar!»ctine  t^e  fh!:-  irs  induatrr         

The  altu.it'.-r.  «-.'.ii  respect  to  Reorfaatn- 
tKm  Plan  2\  t^.us  is  q-.ilte  diSerent  than  tliat 
vliicb  exists  In  connection  wi:h  other  HoiJTer 
Commi»lrn  prc.;x»al»  where  C?r.gre«s  has 
^MQ  Mked  to  roice  dlaapproTai. 

■p-e  maj.^  c-  r.f.deratloTi*  advanced  for  the 
transfer  c*  the  Maritime  Ccmmlstlcn  liaee 
been  that  Us  ea-'-en-y  w  ud  l)e  Impmved 
by  aetfreuatlcn  of  adnunutrative  and  regula- 
tory functions  and  sec-nrily.  that  It  W3uld 
rwuJt  m  actual  ecnrmles  Neither  con- 
tention has  been  aaecjuate.y  documeated 
thus  far 

There  U.  without  doubt,  room  for  ImproTe- 
mei.t  m  b-^th  these  respects.  This  also 
\B  the  caje  for  that  matter  with  a  ereat  caany 
ctther  Oorernment  bureaus  However,  tiere 
U  no  assurance  that  we  wUl  attain  either  of 
tbeae  objectlrea  bT  putting  into  effect  Ileor- 
ganlMUon  Plan  21  In  fact,  strong  iTgu- 
ments.  which  hardly  need  repeatlii?  here, 
can  be  advanced  to  indicate  the  new  mari- 
time board  set-up  would  be  not  m<-re  but 
rather  leas,  efficient  than  has  been  the  case 
tn  tbe  past. 

rinaliy.  If  we  are  to  strive  for  effl^lency  and 
•ronomy.'  tt  should  be  tied  in  with  our  new 
maritime  policy,  if  it  Is  to  be  effective,  and 
be  written  la.  "chapter  and  verse,  as  a  part 
of  the    iiacges  made  in  the  Marltlnae  Act  of 

1930 

This  is  the  sort  of  case  that  mleht  well  be 
prevented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departmenta 
next  Monday — the  court  of  final  appeal. 


Sak  of  SvpUu  Natj  Frifatet  to  E^nrp^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  nwm  roes 

IN  THl  8E3IATB  OF  THE  UNTFED  8TAT13 

tridat  Mat  5  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  PresidMit.  two  ar- 
ticle* hare  appeared  on  successive  day* 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Trilmne  by  Carl 
Lrrln  concerning  the  sale  of  two  surplus 
United  States  Nary  frigates  to  Egypt. 

It  is  clear  from  these  two  articles,  aixd 
trom  facts  I  have  personally  ascertained. 
that  although  it  was  claimed  that  th« 
ships  were  to  be  used  for  passeiiger  senr- 
Ice.  they  have  no  passenger  capacity  ex- 
eept  for  crowded  quarters  for  the  crews, 
and  that  the  superstractures  of  the  ships 
•how  a  number  of  gun  mounU  and  am- 
monltlon  bins  and  depth-charge  radu. 
The  ships  wsre  recooditionsd  at  an  csti- 
■lated  cost  of  $7S.00O. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  thesa 
ihlps  are  destined  for  the  Middle  East. 


where  the  Arab  Icatrue  Is  still  restive,  and 
where  a  pe.-^ce  between  the  Arab  Siatts 
and  Israel  has  not  yet  been  written.  I 
ask  unanimouc;  consent  to  Insert  these 
arucles  m  tiae  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 
There  beinJi  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kicord. 
as  follows: 

Unttfo  Statis  H-iLTB  B/>J-i  or  Two  Armed 
Sun's  TO  R;tft — Srsrx  D'U'.vRTMrNT  To  In- 
rjvTicATT  That  N*no«<s  F.utuRS  To 
DtSABM  Navy  Fiioatss 

(By  Carl  Levin) 
Washi.ncton.  May  8— The  State  IX'part- 
ment  issued  a  hold  order  and  started  an  In- 
vestigation today  of  two  surplus  Navy 
trtgates  which  were  scheduled  to  sail  momen- 
tarily for  IgTP(>  ostensibly  for  passenger  serv- 
ice under  the  Egyptian  flag. 

The  Department  previously  had  suthcjrlaed 
the  transfer  of  the  SOS-foot  Wortd  War  n 
vessels,  despite  a  ban  on  sale  of  warships 
to  ci-iuntrles  In  the  Middle  East,  upon  cer- 
tification that  they  were  to  be  demilitarized. 
Today's  action.  It  was  learned,  followed 
receipt  of  information  that  although  $75,000 
had  been  spent  to  recondition  the  two  ships 
at  the  Bethlehem  shipyards  In  Baltimore,  not 
a  single  gun  mtfunt  or  ammunition  bin  has 
t)een  removed. \ 

Frlcate  L«t  a  Ifavy  designation  for  a  ship 
similar  in  size  and  purpose  to  a  destroyer 
escort.  The  two  In  question — the  Papua  and 
Tobago — were  built  In  li)44  and  saw  service 
during  the  war  under  lease  to  the  British. 
Each  carried  three  3-lnch  guns,  two  42-miUl- 
mcter,  and  several  20-miUimeter  antiaircraft 
guns  and  depth  charges. 

The  embargo,  preventing  dejMirture  of  the 
ships  pending  Investigation,  was  Issued  by 
the  Munitions  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  collector  of  customs  In  Balti- 
more, after  agents  for  the  EgypUan  buyers 
had  refused  to  permit  a  reporter  to  view  the 
frigates.  The  same  cfBclal.  John  Krell.  Balti- 
more representative  of  the  Stockard  Steam- 
ship Co .  agents  for  the  Egyptians,  sent  word 
to  the  shipyard  that  "no  pictures  of  the 
ships  are  to  be  taken  under  any  circum- 
stances." thus  defeating  e3jrt3  of  a  news 
photographer  to  take  pictures  of  the  vessels. 
This  was  a  short  time  before  the  embargo  was 
ordered 

Despite  Mr.  Krell's  orders,  however,  a  re- 
porter viewed  the  frigates  at  the  Bethlehem 
Shipyards  on  Key  Highway.  Baltimore.  He 
found  all  the  gun  mounts  and  ammunition 
bins  Intact.  Only  the  guns  had  been  re- 
moved. No  reco.iver&ion  to  commercial 
U5es  had  been  effected.  And  British  captains 
and  middle-eaatcrn  crews  were  already  on 
board,  ready  to  take  the  ships  out. 

A  State  Department  ofBclal  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  munitions-export  ban 
sa.d  the  hold  order  was  Issued  because  the 
Departments  undersUndlng  in  approving  the 
sale  was  that  the  ships  were  to  Xx  demlll- 
t.irtzed  here  That,  he  said.  Implies  more 
than  simply  removal  of  guns,  which  could 
be  easily  replaced. 

"KCZDa    LOOSUMO    OTTO" 

•at  certainly  looks  as  though  this  needs 
further  looking  Into."  he  said.  "We  wouldnt 
think  of  tpprovlr.g  ^  warship  for  that  area." 

The  Incident  developed  as  the  State  De- 
ptftment  said  it  still  has  imder  considera- 
tion an  appUcatlon  by  the  Stale  of  Israel 
for  permlSftiOQ  to  buy  heavy  arms  here  to 
defend  Itself  against  any  possible  rerumption 
of  the  Palestine  war.  In  which  Israel  was 
arrayed  against  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab 
nations. 

Egypt  Is  receiving  modern  tanks.  Jet- 
propelled  military  planes,  and  other  heavy 
Biiltary  equipment  from  Oreat  Britain  pur- 
•uant  to  treaty  arrangements.  Ttans-Jordan 
■linllarly  is  being  armed  by  the  British. 

While  Secretary  of  Btate  Dean  Acheeoa 
has  saUl  that  there  Is  no  likelihood  of  a 


resumption  of  Arab-Jewish  hostlll  .les.  the 
State  Department  has  retained  the  ban  on 
export  of  heavy  arms.  Including  warshipe.  to 
that  area. 

DECISION    Ol*    liiSAEL    DINIED 

Mr  Acheson  denied  today  a  rei  ort  that 
the  State  Department  has  decided  to  reject 
the  Israeli  request  for  assistance  li  burlng 
modern  arms  here.  He  said  consideration 
has  to  be  given  Item  by  Hem.  an  i  specific 
requests  have  to  be  ccnuldered  agilnst  the 
available  supply,  and  defense  requirements 
In  the  Middle  Bast. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Israeli  Emtjassy  ex- 
pressed "grave  concern  "  He  said  hat  dur- 
ing the  3  months  since  Israel  appro  »ched  the 
United  Stafs  on  this  matter.  *'Ar:.b  rearm- 
ament has  been  moving  ahead  at  a  .ery  rapid 
p!*ce  " 

The  two  frigates,  built  exclusive  y  for  war 
purp>ose8.  were  declared  surplus  ifter  th?y 
were  returned  by  the  British  In  1146.  Sub- 
Be<ii'.ertly  they  were  sold  to  the  Bos*  on  Metals 
Co.  In  Baltimore.  This  company  asked  au- 
thorization last  yenr  to  sell  the  rrlgates  to 
the  Khedlvlal  Mail  Line,  of  Alexandria.  E:ypt. 
It  certified  that  they  were  to  »>e  demili- 
tarized and  used  exclusively  for  passenger 
service  between  the  Red  Sea  a  id  Indian 
Ocean  ports,  particularly  for  holy  year  pil- 
grims 

The  Nav7  approved  the  sale,  and  the  State 
Department  Issued  the  export  license,  after 
the  Maritime  Commission  notlfle<l  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  T.  Ki*hler  that 
the  Commission  had  no  objection. 

Inquiry  today  revealed  that  th?  Maritime 
Commiss'on  vote  was  4  to  1  td  interpose 
no  objection.  The  one  dissent  >r,  it  was 
learned,  was  Commissioner  Raymond  S.  Mc- 
KfO':;h.  He  explained  at  the  tlrie  that  he 
saw  no  sense  In  sending  a  potential  war  vessel 
to  the  Middle  East  and  that  lie  also.  In 
event  that  the  ship  actually  was  to  be  used 
commercially,  was  against  transrerrlng  any 
vessels  to  foreigners  to  compet»  with  the 
American  merchant  fleet. 

Mr.  Koehler  was  in  Europe  toCay  and  not 
available  for  comment.  A  nava  officer  as- 
signed to  control  of  surplu-  warships 
latiehed  and  commented,  "Tt  looks  fishy," 
when  told  today  that  after  175,0  X)  worth  of 
repairs,  the  frigates  still  have  all  their  gun 
m' unts  and  ammunition  bins. 

After  further  Inquiry,  however,  he  reported 
that  all  the  disrjmlng  required  by  the  Navy 
hiu;  been  done.  This,  he  said.  Included  re- 
moval of  the  guns  and  any  rad:o  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  not  cleared  f  )r  expert. 


V.wr  Sats  Ships  Sold  to  Egypt  Ars 
DiiABMEC — State  DxPABTMCNr  Receivis 
Assusancz  Standards  on  Dc  iujtakiziko 
Aax  Mlt 

WAsmNGTON,  May  4 — The  State  Depart- 
ment announced  today  that  It  las  been  as- 
sured by  the  Navy  that  two  surj  lus  303-foot 
World  Wjx  frigates  which  have  Seen  sold  to 
an  Egyptian  company  have  be;n  disarmed 
suSciently  to  meet  the  demilitarization 
standards  of  the  Navy. 

The  ships,  preparing  to  sail  frc  m  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipyards  in  Baltimore,  bawever.  were 
tixlay  8ti:i  under  the  embargo  which  the 
State  Department  ordered  yest  -rday  on  in- 
formation that  the  frigates"  gun  mounts  and 
ammunition  bins  are  still  In  <)lace  after  a 
gTS.OOO  reconditioning  of  the  ships. 

Michael  J.  McIVrmott.  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  that  before  th  ^  frigates  are 
permitted  to  sail  for  Egypt,  where  they  oe- 
tenslbly  are  to  be  used  for  con  mercial  pur- 
poses, further  steps  will  be  taken  "to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  Is  material  aboard  these 
vessels  which  can  be  classified  as  arm?,  am- 
munition, or  Implements  of  mmx  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  controls."" 

DISAaXINO  I171.X8  SIT 

The  State  Department,  which  has  tttm 
Mked  by  the  State  of  Israel  fcr  aid  in  put- 
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cha«lng  defense  arms  against  a  poailble  re- 
sumption of  the  Arab-Israeli  war,  has  a  ban 
acalnst  the  transfer  of  warships  of  any  kind 
to  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

However.  Navy-SUte  Department  regula- 
tions provide  that  a  warship  U  demUitarized 
once  its  guns  and  secret  electronic  equip- 
ment have  been  removed.  This  much,  the 
State  Department  was  assured  today,  was 
done  before  the  ships  were  sold  to  their 
Egyptian  purchaser,  the  Khedlvlal  MaU  Line, 
of   Alexandria.  Egypt. 

Fifty-one  House  Members — 30  DemocraU 
and  21  Republicans— asked  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Achesou  today  to  use  his  Influence  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  British  arms  to  the 
Arab  states. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Acheson.  the  group  urged 
him  to  confer  with  British  authorities  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  Foreign  Ministers'  meet- 
ing In  London  to  obtain  these  objectives:  1. 
Stop  Brltfsh  shipment  of  arms  untU  peace 
treaties  have  been  made  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states.  2.  Joint  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  promote  such 
peace  treaties. 

CamcisM   BT   AsAB   Leactti 

Cairo.  Egypt,  May  4.— Secretary  General 
Abdel  Rahman  Azzam  Pasha  of  the  Arab 
League  denounced  today  the  proposal  of  51 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  to  make 
aid  to  Arab  nations  conditional  on  peace 
with  Israel.  Arabs  are  "'not  going  to  be  in- 
timidated by  United  States  Congressmen  Into 
a  humiliating  and  unjust  peace  with  Israel."" 
said  the  secretary  of  the  seven-nation  league. 


Reaming  of  die  Arab  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1950 


Mr  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson.  is  about  to  depart  for  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  including  Mr. 
Bevin. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  agenda 
for  discussion  will  include,  among  other 
things,  the  problenxs  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  Middle  East  as  weU  as  the 
rearmament  of  the  Arab  states  by  Great 

BriUin. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
Mr.  Acheson  should  know  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  sentiment  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  House  relative 
to  some  of  the  problems. 

It  is  no  secret,  in  fact  it  is  admitted 
by  all  concerned,  that  England  is  re- 
arming the  Arab  states  and  particularly 
Egypt  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  sup- 
plying them  with  jet  planes,  cannons. 
Sherman  tanks,  and  battleships. 

The  Uttlc  State  of  Israel,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  the  hostile  Arab  countries,  is 
naturally  disturbed  and  is  in  fear  for 
Its  security.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  Israel's  apprehension  and  that 
all  is  quiet  in  the  Middle  East.  However, 
in  the  light  of  the  frank  declarations  of 
the  Arab  leaders  that  they  intend  to  em- 
bark on  a  "second  round"  in  a  "war  of 
revenge"  against  Israel,  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  complacency  of 
xcvi— App. ao» 


Mr.  Acheson  with  the  existing  reality  In 
the  Near  East.  The  recent  proceeding* 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Arab 
League  in  Cairo  are  cruelly  in  conflict 
with  the  optimistic  view  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  denying  arms  to  Israel 
for  the  defense  of  its  borders,  against  a 
possible  attack.  The  establishment  of 
an  economic  and  military  pact  by  the 
Arab  League,  the  granting  ol  an  oflBcial 
voice  to  the  ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem— the 
former  collaborator  of  Hitler— and  the 
prevention  of  peace  negotictions  with 
Israel  by  any  member  of  the  league  con- 
tradict the  confidence  of  Mr.  Acheson. 

It  is  said  that  England  \i.  delivering 
arms  to  the  Arabs  by  virtue  of  treaty 
obligations.  It  may  well  be  pointed  out 
that  Great  Britain  is  shipping  military 
pianes  to  Lebanon,  which  country  is  not 
included  in  those  treaties. 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  Egypt  has  in- 
creased its  military  budget  from  £5,000,- 
000  last  year  to  £50.000.000  tliis  year. 

No  one  can  predict  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  threats  of  tJie  Esyptian 
leaders  will  not  be  carried  out.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  absolutely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  on  Israel  as 
threatened  by  the  heads  of  the  Arab 
countries.  Should  the  conllagration  of 
war  break  out  against  Isra<?l  it  may  be 
too  late  to  stop  it;  it  may  even  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  of  Air.erica.  which 
was  the  first  country  to  give.  2  years  ago. 
recognition  to  the  establisfc  ment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  owes  a  moral  duty  to  the 
miUion  inhabitants  of  Israel  and  certainly 
to  the  400.000  displaced  persons  who  came 
to  Israel  with  the  encounigement  and 
financial  support  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  expose  them  again  to  slaughter; 
they  suffered  enough  alrea<iy. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  mihtary  preparedness  aijainst  a  pos- 
sible war  between  the  West  and  the  East, 
and  properly  so.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  nation  to  be  completely  prepared  for 
the  defense  of  its  security  and  its  ideals, 
even  against  possible  violence  from  with- 
out. By  the  same  process  of  reasoning 
why  is  not  Israel  entitled  -m  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complete  military  preparedness 
against  a  possible  assault  by  the  Arab 
countries    in    view    of    their    constant 

threats.  „    x  j 

The  fair-minded  people  of  the  Umted 
States  will  never  acquiesce  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  policy  of  discrimination  against  the 
infant  SUte  of  Israel  rels-tive  to  arms; 
they  will  not  condone  the  pursuit  of  Mr. 
Bevin's  anti-Israel  policies  by  placing  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  mercy  of  fanatical 

The  rearming  of  the  Arabs  and  the  de- 
nial of  arras  to  Israel  is  not  the  way  which 
will  lead  to  peace. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  rearmament  of 
the  Arabs  is  dictated  by  "Jie  concept  of 
security  of  the  Middle  East  against  a  pos- 
sible attock  by  a  third  pov/er.  If  that  be 
so.  why  should  not  Israel  be  included  in 
that  program? 

On  the  basis  of  past  expierience  and  by 
virtue  of  Israel's  military  ::^ord.  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  Isiael  as  a  strong 
ally  in  case  of  hostiUtiiss,  even  much 
more  than  the  Arab  statiis. 

Israel  is  an  outpost  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.    It  is  guided  bv  the 


American  democratic  ideals  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  liberty  for  all.  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed.  Israel  is  a 
robust  democracy  which  has  left  the 
world  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  of 
principles  with  those  of  ours.  Israel 
aspires  to  friendship  with  all  peace- 
loving  nations  and  seeks  no  (juarrel  with 
any  country  near  or  far.  Israel  derives 
Its  true  democratic  ideals  from  the 
ancient  prophets  who  Implanted  them  so 
deeply  in  the  Jewish  nation  that  they 
have  maintained  their  power  and  fresh- 
ness to  this  day. 

Israel  desires  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 
Israel  needs  peace  for  the  next  50  years 
to  be  able  to  absorb  and  rehabilitate  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Jewish  people  who  are  marching 
to  its  shores  in  search  of  security,  Israel 
needs  peace  to  develop  and  to  consolidate 
its  industry,  agriculture,  and  its  eco- 
nomic resources. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  granted  the  op- 
portunity Israel  wiU  serve  as  an  example 
and  as  an  inspiration  to  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors in  the  direction  of  social  jvistice, 
human  dignity,  and  brotherhood. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  address  my- 
self to  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Acheson.  and  appeal  to  him 
to  beware  of  the  anti-Israel  Bevin  psy- 
chosis, and  not  to  encourage  the  warUke 
Arab  leaders  in  their  intention  to  push 
the  Jews  of  Israel  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Only  a  militarily  prepared  Israel 
is  a  guaranty  of  peace. 


Oil-Iaport  PoBcy  Neglects  Umled  States 
Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

Cr  TCL4S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram  of  April 
9.  1950: 

On.  iMForr  Polict  Nnaxcis  Dkictd  Ststm 
Saixtt 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thorp's  testi- 
mony on  oU  imports  before  a  Senate  Inter- 
state commerce  Subcommittee  is  cause  for 
alarm  not  so  much  for  what  he  said  ■«  for 
the  ofllcial  attitude  it  Indicates.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Thorp  previously  has  eipressed  opporttion  to 
curbing  Imports  of  foreign  oU  into  the 
United  States,  though  never  before  in  such 
plain  and  unequivocal  language.  And  never 
before  has  it  been  made  so  plain  that  con- 
tinuation of  this  flood  of  foreign  oU  wUl  have 
the  backing  oi  the  State  Department  as  a 
matter  of  official  policy,  regardlew  of  the 
hannftU  effects  it  may  have  upon  the  pe- 
troleum industry  in  this  coimtry  and  upon 
the  vital  interestt  of  the  Nation  Itself. 

Mr  Tlwrps  statement  in  tWs  regard  to 
that  the  concerns  which  are  pouring  oil  into 
the  United  States  from  abK«d  deaerre  and 
should  receive  the  strong  support  at  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. His  further  sUtement  indicates 
that  the  SUte  Department  will  continue  its 
incredible  attitude,  In  the  face  of  conclusive 
cTtdence  to  th*  contrary,  of  denying  taaX  xam 
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domestic  Industry  U  suflerlnf  any  d&ma^ 
rrom  baTing  >u  market*  taken  away  by  the** 
Jor*i«ii-oU  Imporu.  Mr.  Thorp  profesaes  to 
be  unab.e.  after  8  months  of  ttudy.  to  find 
where  the  domeatic  industry  has  been  in- 
Jtired  or  to  »ee  where  it  .s  threatened  with 
•erlous  Injtiry  In  the  fuixire. 

By  leavUiit  out  logic  and  the  facta  of  li;« 
la  l.ie  oil  mdustry  and  relying  aolely  upon 
Btatistical  tablea  of  paat  performances,  a 
■uperacially  plausible  case  can  be  made  uut 
foe  the  contention  that  cil  Imports  have  net 
caused  appreciable  curtailment  of  domestic 
drll'.ica  xnd  exploratory  activities.  Through 
the  end  of  last  year  the  figures  show  no 
dimmuMcn  In  such  operations.  But  that 
u  du»  to  the  fact  that  commitments  alrenuy 
had  been  made  before  the  high  tide  cf  im- 
por.s  was  reached,  and  these  commitmenta 
bad  to  be  earned  out.  Producing  companies 
bad  made  their  drilling  appropriations,  as- 
sembled acreaees  and  completed  exploratory 
work,  and  were  N-iund  by  contract  and  eco- 
nomics to  proceed  during  thai  period  with 
virtually   full-scale   operations. 

But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  continued  shut- 
ting In  cf  domestic  production  as  it  is  sup- 
planted by  foreign  oil  will  have  no  eflect  in 
discotiragtng  new  drilling  and  explorstory 
operations.  Obviously  and  Inescapably.  It 
will.  There  is  no  incentive  to  developing 
new  aources  of  oil  when  upward  of  a  mi!l!oi 
barrels  cf  present  dally  oil  production  already 
has  been  displaced  by  oil  from  overs?as  And 
there  can  be  no  argument  that  the  loss  of 
balf  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  the  domestic 
Industry  If  ths  import  rate  la  sustained  will 
not  impair  the  financial  ability  of  produrtrg 
companies  to  drill  new  wells  and  uncorer  new 
petroleum  reserves. 

Tboae  reserves  are  the  Invaluable  st.-Krk 
pile  of  a  material  Indupensable  to  the  Na- 
tion In  case  of  emergency  and  essential  to 
the  military  strength  needed  to  deter  attsck 
upon  us  by  an  ajgre^sor  nation.  Without 
adequate  and  constantly  expanding  reserYce 
of  oil  within  Its  own  borders,  the  Nation 
would  stand  In  deadly  peril  To  realize  this 
one  has  only  to  think  hack  to  the  last  war. 
when  enemy  submarines  cut  off  all  supplies 
of  oil  from  abroad  and  ranged  close  enough 
to  our  coast  line  to  pinch  down  shipment* 
by  tanker  from  Gulf  polcU  to  the  North- 
eastern States 

If  the  absurd  policy  supported  bv  Mr. 
Thorp  had  been  In  effect  before  World  W;ir  I 
or  World  War  II.  we  could  have  won  neither 
of  tho««  wars.  And  If  It  remaliu  long  la 
effect  we  not  only  will  be  inviting  world  war 
III  but  will  be  putting  ournelvee  in  a  p<jalt;on 
where  we  certainly  WiU  lose  it.  One  of  bta- 
bn's  first  moves,  in  launching  an  attack  on 
the  United  States,  would  be  to  grab  its 
•ources  of  oil  In  the  Mldd'e  East  W:th  all 
dxie  reepect  to  Mr  Thorp,  he  u  simply  u.:k- 
Ing  through  his  hat  when  he  says  that  devel- 
oping oil  il«l<l«  under  the  shadow  of  Russia's 
might  U  more  In  the  national  Interest  thau 
developing  our  own. 

Tlie    taxpayer,    particularly    In    Texas.    Is 
klkely  to  feel  he  Is  bemi?  entirely  overloolred 
when   Mr.   Thorp  afcserts   that   the  climbing 
rate  of  oil  lmp»iri»  has  caused  n-^  hurt  and 
threatens  no  hurt  to  anyone.     The  Federal 
Government  Is  Ujsln^   hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  y*af  In  lost  profits  from  ell  not 
pnxluced— a  loss  which  can  not  help  but  In- 
crease the  burden  of  other  taxpayers  or  add 
lo   the   mountainous    public   debt.        Texas, 
uhlch    has   borne    ilie   brunt   of    production 
cut-backs  necessitated  by  the  Inflow  of  fur- 
eun  oil.  now  i»  losing  petroleum  tax  revenue* 
at*lhe  rate  of  more  than  %2S0iX)(X)O  a  yrar. 
More  than  Mr.  Thorp  s  bland  a^urance  will 
be  required  to  convince  the  ta»t>«yers  and  che 
numerotis  Tex*i«  who  de|>eud  directly  or  in- 
directly  upon  oil  for  a  living  that  a  furced 
decline  in  the  State's  petroleum  produciloa 
Uire«tens  them  with  no  dania4(e. 

^tcM\i»s   the   prtHlurers   and   Importers   of 
.  (orelfn  »U  are  chiefly  Amezleau  cumpanlrs. 


Mr.  Thorp  places  the  welfare  of  these  few 
concerns  ab«.).e  the  welfare  of  the  many  de- 
pendent upon  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
da&try  and  allied  businesses.  To  curtail  the 
activities  of  these  few  companies,  he  avers, 
could  seriously  harm  the  national  Interest. 
ThU  Is  to  shut  his  eyea  to  the  fact  that  crlp- 
pUn«  the  oil  industry  at  home  can  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  harmful  and  highly  dangerous 
to  the  national  interest  and  to  national 
security  Mr.  Thorp  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment colleagues  who  foster  this  hurtful  and 
hazardous  policy  exemplify  the  saying  that 
-there  •  none  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not 
•ee. " 


United  States  Travel  Indusby  Faces 
Losies  Throufh  Threati  lo  Eoiploye* 
LeaTt 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^PKS 
or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESSNTA FIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinanimoi'^  consent  to  extend  my  c  vn 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  here- 
uiUi  the  followmt;  news  article.  hiv;h- 
liBhtm«  the  threat  to  annual-leave  reve- 
nue of  ever>'  State  in  the  Union,  appear- 
ing In  the  current  issue  cf  the  Govern- 
ment Standard,  national  weekly  news- 
paper for  Federal  employees,  published 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  and  edited  by  Hal.  J, 
Miller.  Washington  'D  C  -  newspaper- 
man, who  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Officials : 

U-NrrxD  St.\tts  T«a\«l  Indust«y  F.\cks  Lo.«ses 
Throlch  Threats  to  Emplotk  Lxavi 

The  American  travel  industry,  which  Is  an 
Important  source  of  revenue  to  every  State 
in  the  Union,  is  seriously  concerned  about 
threatened  lo&.ses  of  income  throtigh  the  pro- 
posals to  reduce  Federal  employee  sick  and 
annual  leave. 

The  subject  ts  coming  up  for  discussion  at 
*  meeting  of  olBcers  of  the  National  Assti- 
ciatlon  of  Travel  Officials  to  be  held  this 
month  In  Chicago. 

Travel  authorities  and  writers,  aware  of 
the  opposition  of  the  many  segments  of  the 
Industry,  such  as  hotels,  holiday  resorts, 
transportation  facilities,  tourut  motels,  to 
propoeals  that  will  Imperil  their  rourccs  of 
revenue,  indicated  to  the  Governmen:  Stand- 
ard that  they  will  want  their  views  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  when  leave  reduction* 
are  considered. 

ECONOMIC    THRkAT 

The  threat  to  American  travel  of  such  pro- 
posals as  the  bills  by  Senator  Douols*  to  re- 
duce annual  and  sick  leave  was  described  by 
a  prominent  travel  wrlter_  Anthony  F.  Merrill. 
ol  1707  Twenty-ninth  Street  BE  ,  Washing- 
ion  20.  D  C  .  hujtband  of  •  Federal  employee, 
who  said : 

"Us  going  to  bit  every  gas  station,  every 
dining  spot,  and  every  hotel  in  every  resort 
area  and  resort  route  in  America  at  $6  to  910 
a  lo«t  transaction  for  each  potential  Oovern- 
meni  tuurUl  removed  from  the  American 
travel  scene  " 

Mr.  Merrill  said  that  "the  losses  could  run 
Into  uMllloiiS  lu  this  penny-wlse-pound- 
foijUah  ld«*a  " 

He  cited  the  example  of  a  secretary  who  ts 
flying  to  Rome  foe  •  long -deserved  holiday 
and  commented  'TWA  wont  welcome  hav- 
ing her  lea\e  cut." 


The  detrimental  effect  on  travel  Income, 
T  iich  Is  an  lm|X)rtant  part  of  Slate  and  com- 
munity revenue,  follows  through  every  phase 
of  the  travel  picture. 

Another  example:  The  Vlrglnln  Skyline 
Corp.  could  hardly  be  expected  U  cheer  If 
the  eave  time  of  the  105.000  Disir  ct  of  Co- 
lumbia. Virginia,  and  Maryland  p«  ople  who 
visited  Shenandoah  National  Park  last  year, 
were  to  be  cut. 

Travel  people  believe  that  once  tl  e  menace 
to  the  Industry  is  made  known  tha  this  will 
be  communicated  to  Members  of  t  le  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

SUBJECT    OF   STfDT 

Lee  J.  Bossemeyer.  eminent  former  hend 
of  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau  and  cur- 
rently the  Washington  represent  at.  ve  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  OfB  rials,  said 
the  matter  would  be  a  subject  of  serioua 
study  by  his  organization  at  the  Ch  cago  con- 
ference, when  Clyde  Edmonson.  NmTO  legis- 
lative chairman,  will  be  present. 

Other  travel  groups  will  be  aske<l  to  make 
known  their  attitude  toward  reduction  in 
American  travel  Income  by  unju;  tilled  In- 
vasions of  United  States  worker  leave  rlPht*. 
Mr.  Merrill  conveyed  the  views  of  many 
eminent  American  travel  authorities  when  he 
declared  that  "the  Douglas  prorosal  Is  a 
backward  step  because  the  whole  American 
trend  la  toward  longer  holidays  and  shorter 
hours." 

APOE  has  contended  that  the  Pi  deral  em- 
ployee leove  rl!rht3  are  an  Ideal  toward  which 
all  American  employers  are  strlvln?  as  terh- 
noUigical  and  scientific  advanc  ?s  reduce 
working  hours.  Uncle  Sam.  as  th(  country's 
largest  employer,  has  an  obligation  to  set 
adequate  standards  of  leave. 

Recreation  authorities  contend  that  as  the 
machine  takes  over  more  and  more  of  the 
work  cf  man.  his  w(-rklng  hour;  must  of 
necessity  be  shortened  In  order  to  spread 
the  work. 

Recreation  has  thus  grown  In  1  nportance 
In  this  foremost  world  democracy  In  order, 
as  one  authority  states  It.  "that  we  should 
not  have  millions  of  workers  dingerously 
killing  time  In  complete  Idleness." 

ADEQU.^TS  VACATIONS 

Because  of  their  steady  Income  the  regu- 
larly employed  Government  worker  has  be?n 
able,  along  with  similarly  sltuatec  people  in 
private  Industry,  to  enjoy  adequate  vacations. 

This  Is  an  objective  toward  whlcl.  all  Amer- 
ican working  people  Justifiably  strive. 

We  are  grateful  to  Tony  Merrill  for  hU 
helpful  comments  on  the  menace  to  the 
travel  Industry  of  any  reduction  in  Federal 
leave.  He  Is  the  author  cf  the  popular  Whit- 
tlesey House  publication.  Our  Eastern  Play- 
grounds, a  guide  to  all  of  the  State  and 
National  park  and  forest  recreational  areas 
In  the  East.  He  has  just  completed  another 
book  for  the  Crowell  Publtshln?  Co  .  The  Golf 
Course  Guide,  which  will  accent  the  vaca- 
tioning golfer's  needs. 


Tariff  Rates  on  Imported  Leather 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

<-r  M.\SJ.\int.s(TTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESr:NTATI\T3 

Thursday.  May  4.  19S0 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recc.td  I 
ulsh  to  include  a  very  Inieresting  circu- 
lar distributed  to  the  workers  in  the 
leather  industry  which  t-s  self-explana- 
tory.   I  know  that  this  information  will 
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be  of  assistance  to  every  Member  <rf  Con- 
gress who  is  interested  in  retaining  full 
employment  in  our  domestic  indtistries. 
YotTR   Stake   in    a    Fani   Tarift   Deal:   Jobs. 
Wages.  Livinc  Stanoaros 
Tou  and  50.000  other  tannery  workers  have 
a  vital  stake  in  a  fair  tariff  deal  for  leather. 
United    Slates    UrifT   rates    are    already    the 
lowest  In  the  world,  but  they  might  be  cut 
further    If    we    do    not    protest    vigorously. 
Another  slash  in  our  weak  tariff  and  a  flood 
of  leather  imports  from  low-wage  countries 
with  subsidized  Industries  will  threaten  your 
job  and  your  sectirity.  your  wages,  and  your 
living  standards.     This  Is  to  tell  you  what  is 
hap.jening  and  how  to  protect  your  industry 
and  your  Job. 

HERE    IS    THI    STORT    OF    HOW    TARIFF    RATES    AND 
LEATHER    IBCPORTS    AFFECT    TOtJR    JC« 

United  States  tariff  rates  on  Imported 
leather  have  been  cut  again  and  again  in  re- 
cent years.  They  are  now  lower  than  the 
leather  tariffs  of  any  important  country. 

Cheap  labor  In  foreign  countries  makes  It 
Impossible  for  American  leather  to  compete 
with  foreign  leather.  We  need  tariffs  to  pre- 
vent low  labor  costs  abroad  from  flooding 
our  markets  with  low-cost  leather,  destroy- 
ing our  Industry  and  wage  levels.  We  need 
a  fair  tariff  to  give  us  a  chance  at  fair  com- 
petition with  cheap  labor  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. But.  that  isn't  all.  Tanning  indus- 
tries in  many  foreign  nations  have  other 
great  advantages  besides  far  cheaper  wages. 
They  get  financial  subsidies  from  their 
governments. 

They  have  benefited  from  United  States 
economic  assistance. 

They  are  protected  against  competlUon  by 
import  restrictions. 

Their  governments  discriminate  against 
United  States  tanners  by  raising  obstacles 
against  the  export  of  raw  hides  and  skins. 

Docs  this  sound  one-sided  and  unjust? 
It  is  exactly  that.  Our  present  low  tariff  on 
leather  should  be  raised,  not  lowered,  as  the 
minimum  protection  against  unfair  com- 
pttiUftn  from  abroad. 

PiMpnt  United  States  duties  on  foreign 
leather  are  the  lowest  of  any  leather- produc- 
ing country  In  the  world.  They  have  al- 
readv  been  cut  In  some  cases  as  much  as  60 
percent  below  1930  levels. 
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WTHATS  CT  NOW? 

In  September  1950.  the  United  States  will 
start  tanff  conferences  with  17  other  nations. 
One  of  the  purpoees  of  these  negotiations  ts 
to  make  It  easier  for  foreign  countries  to 
earn  dollars  by  selling  more  In  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  has  announced  the 
list  of  roods  on  which  It  msy  consider  fur- 
ther tariff  cuts,  and  every  kind  otf  leather  is 
on  that  list. 

If  United  States  tariffs  on  leather  are  rut 
again  the  restilu  wiU  be  swift  and  deadly 
because: 


ShlpmenU  of  leather  to  the  United  State* 
have  already  been  steadily  increasing  from 
countries  where  cheap  labor,  subsidies,  and 
other  Government  assistance  make  for  un- 
fair competition. 

Shipments  of  leather  from  the  United 
States  have  been  steadily  declhiing.  Many 
foreign  nations  have  outright  restrlcUona 
against  the  Import  of  United  States  leather 
ard  they  have  tariff  rates  far  higher  than 
curs. 

During  the  war  years  when  the  United 
States  had  restrictions  and  shcrtiges.  certain 
countries  not  in  the  war  encouraged  new 
tanneries.  Plants  mushroomed  up  in  South 
America.  India.  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 
Labor  costs  In  these  Industries  are  a  fraction 
of  ours  and  the  standard  of  living  is  far 
lower.  Such  new  plants  are  trying  to  profit 
by  experts  and  another  cut  in  the  United 
States  tariff  would  be  the  green  light  for  a 
rush  of  leather  to  this  market. 

In  European  countries.  Government  poli- 
cies and  financial  assistance  make  It  highly 
profitable  to  export  to  the  United  States. 
Producers  have  the  advantage  of  labor  coets 
cne-thlrd  or  one-fourth  of  the  rates  paid  in 
the  United  States. 

If  the  weak  United  States  tariff  protection 
now  m  effect  is  stripped  away,  there  could  be 
only  one  result — a  tremendous  increase  in 
foreign-leather  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  How  could  the  United  States  tan- 
ning industry  compete  against  the  unfair 
advantages  of  foreign  tanners  and  continue 
to  pay  United  States  wages? 

AN   ESiZJrriAL  INDtr^TRT  MESXHVTS  A  FAIR  TARDHf 
DEAL 

The  tanning  industry  is  essential  In  time  of 
peace  and  of  war. 

It  IS  an  efflclent  industry;  Its  employees 
know  their  jobs  and  make  the  best  leather 
In  the  world.  Without  noise  and  publicity, 
the  tanning  industry  did  an  oL-tstanding  job 
In  the  war.  It  did  not  get  and  does  not  now 
receive  any  Government  assistance  or  sub- 
sidies. 

This  industry  Is  net  afraid  of  fair  compe- 
tition from  any  quarter  but  It  cannot  com- 
pete against  wages  that  are  as  nruch  as  90 
percent  lower,  against  foreign  subsidies, 
against  government  monopolies  and  cartels 
abroad. 

If  the  flood  of  imported  leather  keeps  up, 
leather  made  la  tanneries  supported  or  run 
by  foreign  govemmeats  with  cheap  labor, 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  your  job  and  your 
pay?  The  answer  Is  that  many  Americans 
wont  have  jobs  and  wont  be  getting  any  pay 
in  the  tanning  industry.  They  will  be 
squeezed  cut  by  unfair  competition  and 
cheap  foreign  leather,  unless  you  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

WHAT    DOES    THX    TAinrtWG    IKBCSTET    ASKT 

This  industry  asks  for  a  fair  tariff  deal. 

United  States  tariff  rates  on  leather  should 
not  be  cut  again  when  they  already  are  lower 
than  the  tariffs  of  every  other  leather-pro- 
ducing country. 

The  time  has  come  for  other  countries  to 
start  cutting  tariffs  and  to  begin  matching 
the  sacrifices  we  have  made. 

Let  other  countries  begin  to  act  in  good 
faith  by  putting  an  end  to  trade  dlscrimina- 
tien.  subsidies,  embargoes,  and  other  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  their  tanning  industrteB. 

Why  in  the  face  of  commercial  funny-busi- 
ness abroad  should  the  United  States  cut 
tanffs  acaln  to  sacrifice  the  Jobs  and  Uving 
standards  of  United  State*  tannery  em- 
ployees? 

If  you  want  spedflc  facts,  take  a  !«*  •« 
the  tahle  which  shows  how  much  our  tariff 
rates  have  been  cut  and  remfember  how  llttto 
other  countrtea  hava  done  to  match  us. 

Who  wanU  foreign  leather  made  by  dkcap 
labor  to  take  your  Job  away  from  youT 
You   dcmt,  do  you? 

Then  te  sure  to  act  at  onoc 


TOQ  CAM  DO  TBI  rOIXOWXHO 

1.  Too  or  your  representatives  can  stats 
the  facts  at  the  open  hearings  which  start 
In  Washington  May  34.  Write  or  wire,  be- 
fore May  10,  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information.  Tariff  Commission 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  arttlng  to  b« 
heard. 

2.  You  and  your  fellow  workers  can  111* 
a  statement  in  protest  against  further  tariff 
cu'j.  This  must  be  filed  by  May  17  with 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
Ten  copies  are  needed. 

3.  You  can  petition  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  state  the  facU  on  your  be- 
half, to  protect  your  job  and  your  security. 

4.  You  can  ask  your  relatives  and  frlenda 
to  he'p  by  writing  to  Congress  so  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  help  you  h6L<X  your  )ob 
and  your  pay. 


Bisgest  Story 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    TCnC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the  Rzcobd. 
I  Include  the  eleventh  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  d 
communism  in  our  country: 

BlCCE^T  Sto«t 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Russia  in  1900  was  just  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  good  times,  better  than  it  had  ever 
known  before  or  seen  since. 

Napoleon  had  captured  Moscow  in  1813 
only  to  l>e  defeated  by  General  Winter,  that 
same  frost-bitten  campaigner  who  also 
stopped  Hitler  within  a  camera's-eye  view 
cf  the  same  city  in  1941.  early  enough  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  avoid  Pearl 
HarbcK-,  if  that  had  only  been  the  wtU  of 
the  men  in  office. 

But  if  Napoleon  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  same  vaatness  that  made  Btissia  so  hard 
lor  Moscow  itself  to  maintain  a  solid  govern- 
ment, at  least  he  cut  open  the  dark  curtains 
between  Russia  and  the  West. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Russian  music. 
art.  literature,  science,  and  Industry  l>efan  to 
sprint  in  pursuit  of  the  Western  World. 
*  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Russian  Bm- 
pire  to  ccme  apart  had  its  influence  on  the 
writers  of  the  see.  so  that  almost  without 
exception  they  reflected  noUons  of  anarchy 
and  "down  with  government."  But  they  were 
great  artists  Just  the  same.  -So  were  the 
musicians. 

RiKsian  medicine,  sclenttflc  researt*  and 
invention,  and  Russian  art  w^re  all  blooming. 
And  as  the  new  century  dawned.  Ruaria's 
ancient  cities  began  to  see  the  rise  even  d 
a  vigorous  merchant  and  manufacturing 
class  These  wanted  no  part  of  the  dreary, 
endless  stru^les  between  the  tribes  on  the 
stpppes  and  the  handful  of  aristocracy  In  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  who  were  still  trying 
to  weld  a  government  under  the  czars. 

So  along  with  the  arrival  d  1900  came  a 
series  of  Jolting  revoiU  against  the  throne 
and  a  relenUesa  demand  lor  parliamentary 
government. 

The  least  significant  and  unimportant  ox 
aU  those  scrambling  to  grab  the  powers  fall- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  caars  were  th« 
citified  beUerers  in  scientlfle  aoelaUBn  aa 
drawn  op  by  the  crazy  German.  Karl  Marx. 
and  ignored  by  the  working  daaca  ana 
everybody  diae  to  western  Xiirope. 


tf-t_j 


tay«tfn  all  ar«  cbJeny  Amrric&u  comp»uie«.       ing  u*r  ic»\r  cuv. 
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To  un<Jer«tAnd  how  Stalin  errr  got  control 
Ot  the  empire  oX  Uie  ciars.  \ou  must  always 
keep  in  mind  rhat  jislde  from  these  «clted 
BAarxlsts  abo%-e-mentloned  x'^.nt  were  liter- 
ally di-«ena  ol  otber  revolu'..^  r.s  cooking  all 
the  time 

There  were  the  drives  of  the  merchant* 
»-d  trade:  •  to  we«temi»e  the  government 
on  legal  lines.  The  phlloaophlcal  radica'.s. 
Innuenced  by  the  Itterattire  of  Tolstov. 
Bakur.;:!.  and  others,  wanted  anarchy,  no 
go'-erriment  at  all. 

The  Stx-lalUts  MMumiyt*  wer«  split  up  be- 
tween tho«  wha  u  today  In  Kn?'ind. 
tbought  they  could  get  th«  |HttUc  to  rote 
the  fTOTen  ment  Into  owning  everythlrg.  and 
the  Marxuta.  who  preached  that  civtllHition 
lueU  must  «3e  devastated  and  a  new  society 
but.t  on  a  foundation  of  corpses 

To  thu  last  b>lonf<l  Vladimir  Hylch 
tr.vanoT.  the  LmlB  of  this  ■tory.  and  to  the 
other  claa^  of  aortrtt«N  btion^ed  his  fellow 
townsman  from  Steiblrik.  Alexander  Keren - 

Kky 

T>.e  crars  trovemment  was  badly  shaken 
by  defeat  in  the  war  w-.th  Japan  (l»0*-05). 
Into  which  It  had  been  drawn  by  overexten- 
sion into  Asia  and  further  agitated  by  the 
perpetual  headache*  of  past  overextension 
Into  Europe 

All  rery  famlUar.  Isn't  It?  Just  like  new 
times 

The  Intrigues  and  the  commitments  grew 
and  tne  extensions  of  the  never-too-under- 
standmg  or  eOcient  government  finally 
dragged  the  last  czar,  Nicholas  II,  Into  the 
1914  war  that  was  his  end 

An  obacure.  unheard-of  Serbian  named 
Garrll  Princip  pulled  the  trigger  tiiat  started 
the  horror.  His  name  comes  Into  this  story 
again. 

But  on  June  28.  1»14.  Prlnclp  was  just  a 
crazy  student  who  shot  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke, Francis  Ferdinand,  who  had  come  down 
to  Belgrade  In  SerbU.  now  Yugoslavia 

Three  years  later    every  Important  nation 

of  the  world  was  deep  in  the  blood-letting 

and  the  cxars  government  was  so  rattled  by 

defeat  and  disorganization  that  it  jtist  quit. 

Alexander   Kerensky.    from    Simbirsk,    was 

head    of    the    timid    wing    of    the    Socialist 

movement  in  Russia.     It  was  timid,  but   it 

was  the  bitrgest  of  all  the  SocialUt  factions. 

So     in     typical     fashion     the     hard-nosed 

Marxist    element    declared     themselves    the 

B<5lshevlks.  Russian  fur  "the  big  party." 

The  real  majority  they  labeled  "Mensbe- 
Tlk."  for  little. 

To  follow  this  International  murder 
mystery  on.  you  have  to  keep  all  these  odd 
labels  stra.ght.  And  so  remember  that 
wherever  you  read  here  or  elsewhere  the 
words  ■  Bolsheviks."  •Marxists."  and  "Com- 
munists." they  all  mean  the  same  people 

Anarchists  are  people  who  want  to  destroy 
All  government  by  force  and  violence  so  the 
world  can  run  litett— by  what?— and  at  the 
opposite  end  are  the  Marxists,  who  want  to 
destroy  all  other  governments  by  force  and 
violence  so  th^'y  cai;  run  the  world,  with 
remorseless  and  brutal  diecipUne  In  be- 
tween are  all  shades  ai:d  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 


Brititli  Policj  m  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   KXW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Man  5   19S0 

Mr.  TAURIELLO     Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  llzc- 


ORD.  I  include  the  followmg  article  by 
Dr.  Frank  Kingdon  from  the  New  York 
Post  or  May  2.  1950 

To  Br  FiiANK 
(By  Dr  Frank  Kingdon) 
The  ways  of  the  Bnti*.h  Foreign  Office  are 
always  a  wonder  to  watch  in  much  the  same 
was  as  It  is  fa*cln:iting  to  see  a  wily  real-es- 
tate operator  acquire  extra  lots  by  the  use  of 
diunmies  to  conce*!  h;»  own  Interest.  Fas- 
cinating,  but   not   endearing. 

The  dummy  In  the  present  case  is  called 
Abdullah,  an  Intriguing  little  chlellain  who 
managed  to  gel  control  ol  a  country  con- 
taining about  350.000  war.aerlng  Bedouins 
which  the  kindly  Fore.gn  OtBce  equipped 
With  a  well-trained  fighting  force  called  the 
Arab  Legion  The  pashas  commanding  this 
army  were  British  on  the  British  Army  pay 
roll,  up  to  and  including  the  onomatopoetic 
Glubb  Pasha  In  the  books  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Bedouins  were  nothing,  Glubb  was 
a  desert  expert,  the  .^rab  Legion  was  a  valu- 
able frontier  force  and  Abdullah  was  a  king 
and  no  pecple  know  better  thon  the  British 
how  useful  a  king  can  be,  provided  he  takes 
guidance  with  docility 

The  real  estate  for  which  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice had  a  hankering  was  called  Palestine. 
The  obstacle  was  an  obstinate  people  who 
refused  to  hana  over  the  deed.  Instead, 
they  drove  out  the  British  bailiffs  and  then 
beat  back  the  neighbors  the  British  set  on 
them  The  only  force  In  the  neighborhood 
left  in  shape  to  make  life  uncomfortable  for 
the  people  who  would  not  surrender  was  the 
Arab  Legion. 

It  moved  across  the  Jordan  and  possessed 
some  of  the  land,  including  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  The  Foreign  Office  still  had  the 
idea  It  might  drive  the  embattled  d'»fenders 
of  their  farms  and  cities  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. When  this  dream  was  exploded.  Ab- 
dullah, under  orders,  called  for  an  armistice. 
His  Idea  was  to  draw  a  long  breath  and  recu- 
perate for  the  final  drive  to  the  sea. 

His  only  difflctilty  turned  out  to  be  that 
the  people  of  the  land  got  their  breath  first. 
and  wh-  n  he  renewed  his  attack,  they  struck 
with  such  force  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
even  hold  the  Old  City.  Seeing  hU  peril,  the 
Fvrelgn  Office  Jumped  to  his  aid  with  a  pious 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  intervene. 
and  fighting  stopped  with  the  little  chieftain 
still  holding  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and 
still  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Foreign  Office  now  was  In  a  quandary. 
It  clung  to  the  idea  of  controlling  Palestine, 
but  in  the  glare  of  the  United  Nations  it 
could  not  be  quite  crass  enough  to  tell  Ab- 
dullah to  announce  that  he  would  at  once 
annex  what  he  had  occupied  by  force.  So  It 
ln.<tructed  him  to  be  patient,  until  the 
sagacity  of  Whitehall  had  figured  a  more 
seemingly  respectable  procedure.  They 
finally  evolved  the  impeccable  device  of  a 
referendum  which,  strange  to  relate,  resulted 
in  the  people  of  the  land  watched  by  his 
army  asking  to  be  included  in  his  kingdom. 
With  this  vote  to  support  him.  he  annexed 
the  land  he  occupied. 

This  done,  the  Foreign  Office  approved  his 
action  and  accorded  him  full  recognition  as 
king,  undoubtedly  by  the  grace  of  God.  At 
the  same  time,  having  their  puppet  well  es- 
tablished on  the  borders  of  Israel  and  in  pos- 
sesklon  of  the  Old  City,  they  extended  full 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  Israel  also. 
The  net  outcome  is  that  the  Foreign  Office 
Is  back  in  Palestine  with  an  army  it  controls 
on  Israel's  m'^st  exjx«ed  border  and  dedi- 
cated to  assuring  that  Israel  shall  not  en- 
large Its  territory.  Net  having  been  able  to 
I  revent  Israel  from  coming  to  birth,  the 
Ffjrel>:n  OfR  e  has  compromised  by  keeping 
It  w:thin  range  of  Its  guns. 


RECORD 

Archie  E.  McCrea,  1880-1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr  ENGEL  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  received  a  copy  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.  •    Chronicle  yesterday.     On  the 
front  page  was  a  large  picture  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine  I  had  known,  loved,  and 
respected  for  many  years.     At  the  bot- 
tom  of    the    picture  were    these    lines. 
•Archie   E.   McCrea.    1880-1950 "     That 
Is  all.    Just  the  name  of  an  old  friend 
and  two  dates.    I  was  shocked.     I  had 
a  feeling  of  loss  and  sori-ow,  a  feeling 
that  can  come  only  to  one  who  had  lost 
a  very  dear  friend,  an  old  friend  who 
has  meant  much  to  him.     I  'ooked  at 
that   picture   aeain  and   at   the  datts. 
1880-1950.  nearly  70  years.  40  years  of 
which  were  spent  editing  a  newspaper, 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  a  paper  which 
he  had  built  up  with  the  help  of  those 
associated  with  him,  from  a  small  daily 
into  one  of  the  finest  and  best  newspa- 
pers in  the  State  and  Nation.    I  thought 
of  those  many  years  of  service,  the  good 
he  had  done,  and  the  place  he  had  filled 
in  his  community.  Stale,  and  Nation.    I 
thought  of  the  great  contribution  he  had 
made  to  his  country  as  a  citizen  and  to 
his   God    and    his   church    as    a    great 
churchman.    I  had  seen  him  just  2  weeks 
ago.  a  strong,  powerful  man  lying  there 
weak  and  helpless  and  I  knew  that  the 
end  v.as  near.     I  knew  that  he  would 
meet  his  Maker  whom  he  had  served  all 
his  life  unafraid  and  with  that  confi- 
dence that  comes  after  a  life  of  Chris- 
tian service.    He  had  lived  his  life  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  soon  hear  the 
words.  •'Well  done  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."    As  I  talked  to  him  for  the 
last  time,  his  wife  stood  by  his  side  as 
she  had  stood  through  43  years  of  mar- 
ried Ufe.    "Until  death  do  us  part"  meant 
something  to  this  couple  who  were  reach- 
ing the  end  of  a  long  and  happy  life. 
The  memory  of  those  years  will  help  her 
bear  her  burden  and  I  extend  to  her  and 
her  family   my  heartfelt  sympathy   in 
their  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle  of  which  he  was  editor  for  40 
years,  written  by  those  who  worked  with 
him  and  loved  himi 

Archie  Elbert  McCrea,  beloved  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  for  40  years,  and  known 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  leading  layman 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  died  at  his  home, 
2471  Loke  Shore  Drive,  at  8:45  a.  m.  today. 
He  was  69  years  old. 

.One  of  Michigan's  foremost  newspaper 
editors,  and  a  towering  personality  in  this 
community.  Mr.  McCrea  had  been  seriously 
111  since  early  December.  At  that  time  he 
suffered  from  virus  pneumonia  and  entered 
Hackley  Hospital.  He  returned  to  his  home 
Just  before  Christmas  only  to  suffer  a  serious 
heart  Involvement  Hl3  condition  has  been 
critical  since,  and  the  end  came  today  within 
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a  few  minutes  after  he  Buffered  •  eeoond 
exjronary   itt«Jk.     Mr».  MoCrea  wm  at  hU 

■Ide, 

•fears  flowed  at  the  Chronicle  oOce  as  new* 
of  his  death  was  received,  eepecially  from 
thote  who  had  been  aesoclated  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea for  years.  The  flag  at  the  Chronicle 
was  placed  at  half  staff. 

Bruce  McCrea  had  visited  his  father  yes- 
terday and  returned  to  Lansing  last  eve- 
ning. Ralph  8.  McCrea.  a  brother,  la  In  the 
South.  He  was  notified  of  the  death  and 
Is  returning  Immediately. 

No  other  personality  had  a  greater  In- 
fluence on  the  growth  and  development  of 
Greater  Mtiskegon  than  Mr.  McCrea  dtirlng 
his  more  than  45  years  of  service  with  the 
Chronicle,  40  of  them  as  managing  editor 
and  editor.  He  had  served  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity for  the  last  14  years. 

His  Intense  Interest  and  keen  Insight  Into 
the  fields  of  government,  education,  youth, 
church,  and  charitable  activities  have  left 
deep  imprints  on  Greater  Muskegon's  civic 
and  cultural  life. 

No  man  In  Greater  Muskegon  ever  gave 
more  freely  of  his  time  and  effort  to  his 
community  than  Mr.  McCrea.  Several  years 
ago  Mr,  McCrea  suffered  a  heart  attack. 
Doctors  warned  that  he  must  give  up  his 
ouulde  activities.  He  agreed  to  resign  from 
all  but  two— the  presidency  of  the  Hackley 
Hospital  board  of  trustees  and  the  teaching 
of  his  Sunday  school  class  at  the  Lakeside 
Methodist  Chtirch. 

He  did  so.  but  only  briefly.  During  the 
last  2  years  he  took  on  even  more  duties 
than  before.  The  load  proved  too  great  for 
him  as  his  family  and  friends  repeatedly 
warned.  But  that  Is  the  way  Mr.  McCrea 
wanted  It.  ^     ^^  .    .__ 

Almost  untU  the  minute  ol  his  death  today 
he  had  looked  forward  to  returning  to  his 
Sutles  at  the  Chronicle.  After  allUthe  Mt«- 
kegon  Chronicle  had  been  Mr.  McCrea  fj"*; 
He  had  seen  it  grow  from  a  small  daUy  to 
one  of  Michigan's  leading  newspapers. 

Mr.  McCrea  was  a  native  of  Newaygo  and 
untU  his  death  he  retained  membership  In 
the  Fremont  Chamber  o'  ^"f^,^"  f 
graduate  of  the  Fremont  High  School  in  1901. 
he  taught  in  rural  schools  for  2  years  before 
coming  to  Muskegon,  where  he  took  graduate 
work  at  the  Muskegon  High  School  andHack- 
ley  Manual  Training  from  1902  to  1904. 

On  the  completion  of  his  schooling  he  be- 
gan his  long  career  with  the  Chro"^!*;  * 
career  which  led  to  his  being  considered  one 
of   this   community-8   outstanding   cltlKns. 
The  newspapers  of  1904— there  were  three  to 
Muskegon  at  that  time-were  f"  ""o^*" 
from  the  papers  of  today.    The  city  Itaelf  was 
only  a  fraction  of  its  present  size.    1*^"^ 
a  humble  poslUon  that  Mr.  McCrea  "tarted 
to  work  for  the  Chronicle.    He  was  a  solici- 
tor of  rural  subscriptions  and  his  tasks  re- 
quired that  he  travel  the  county's  roads  arid 
lanes  on  his  bicycle.     But  before  he  could 
even  start  in  the  newspaper  business  he  was 
forced  to  borrow  50  cents  from  E.  B.  Dana. 
then  publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  when   he 
arrived  for  work  the  first  time.  July  «.  1904. 
He    needed    the    money    for   repairs   to   hla 
bicycle.  ^.        ..  _. 

Mr  McCrea  had  known  for  some  time  that 
newspaper  work  was  to  be  his  chosen  fleld^ 
but  he  had  never  thought  his  start  was  to  be 
as  a  subscription  solicitor.    He  had  hoped  for 
something  more  where  he  would  be  able  to 
report  the  days  happenings  and  their  in- 
fluences on  the  lives  of  residents  of  this  area. 
The  rvu-al  subscription  duties  did  not  con- 
tinue long.    By  the  time  the  first  snows  came 
In  December  1904  he  was  called  into  the  office 
for  the  start  of  a  succession  of  advances  In 
the  newspaper  profession,  attaining  after  Sa 
years  the  position  of  editor  ol  the  Chronicle. 
As  Mr.  McCrea  continued  his  rise  In  the  busi- 
ness of  presenting  the  day's  news  and  inter- 
preting it.  greater  Muskegon  was  growing. 


The  conversion  ot  MttdMfon  to  an  Indtutrtal 
center  after  the  decline  ol  tbe  lumber  bual- 
nees  and  Uter  Ito  development  aa  the  anesal 
of  democracy  In  World  War  n  left  a  deep 
Impression  on  the  editor  ol  the  Chronicle. 

"On  the  life  ol  no  other  single  Individual, 
I  presume,  has  the  Hie  at  the  Greater  Muske- 
gon commtinlty  Impacted  Itaelf  more  per- 
sistently than  on  my  own."  iie  once  said. 
What  he  did  not  add  was  that  his  influ- 
ence and  foresight  made  a  strong  Impact  on 
the  community. 

His  first  Job  m  the  olBce  was  as  a  proof- 
reader, but  It  was  only  a  short  time  until 
there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  staff  and,  in  1905, 
Mr.  McCrea  became  a  reporter.  After  being 
the  local  reporter — covering  the  city  hall, 
county  bonding,  social  and  fraternal  ftinc- 
tions  and  even  footbaU— he  was  named  city 
editor  In  1908. 

He  had  only  an  Inexperienced  staff  at  this 
time,  but  he  managed  to  produce  a  highly 
satisfactory  paper.  Reporters  came  and 
went,  some  going  to  larger  ciUes  where  they 
made  enviable  reputations.  Others  were 
highly  successftil  In  other  fields.  Among  his 
former  reporters  were  John  C.  Beaukema, 
secretary-manager  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  late  Harris  E.  Galpln  and  WU- 
llard  G.  Turner,  both  ol  whom  became  out- 
standing attorneys. 

In  IPll  Mr.  McCrea  was  named  managing 
editor,  a  post  he  held  for  25  years.  He  was 
named  editor  in  1936.  Twice  during  his 
years  of  directing  policies  of  the  Chronicle. 
Mr.  McCrea  saw  this  Nation  weather  perllotis 
times  m  the  World  Wars. 

During  World  War  I  he  won  the  acclaim 
of  fellow  American  Journalists  for  his  edi- 
torials. In  1918  he  was  given  a  certiflcata 
for  special  excellence  by  Editor  and  Publish- 
er, trade  paper  of  the  Journalistic  world, 
lor  his  editorial  Back  Them  Up  in  support 
of  the  Fotirth  Liberty  Bond  drive. 

ShorUy  after  World  War  I  there  was  a 
crUls  in  Muskegon  municipal  government 
and  the  city  seemed  headed  for  bankruptcy, 
jlr.  McCrea  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
charter  commission  which  in  1920  presented 
the  proposal  for  the  commission-manager 
form  ol  government  to  replace  the  old  ward 
system,  which  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
lor  Muskegon's  distressed  position.  His 
backgrotmd  ol  municipal  aflairs  made  him 
a  valuable  member  ol  the  committee  which 
outlined  a  new  form  ol  government  adopted 
by  the  voters  In  1919  and  which  has  led  to 
great  Improvements  in  governmental  admin- 
istration. _, 

Mr.  McCrea  served  on  the  Mtiskegon  Board 
of  Education  from  1928  to  1930. 

His  experience  and  background  in  munici- 
pal and  school  aflairs  made  him  a  valtied 
member  ol  the  Muskegon  County  Tax  Study 
Committee,  which  reported  iU  recommenda- 
tions last  year  after  more  than  a  year's  study 
of  all  branches  of  Government. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  YMCA  work  here. 
Mr  McCrea  served  as  one  of  lU  directors  since 
Its  organlzaUon  in  1916.     He  was  president 
from  1918  to  1928  and  was  a  member  of  the 
naUonal  council  since  1928.     He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public  affairs  from 
1936  to  1945  and  a  member  ol  the  Interna- 
tional board.  ^  ^  w         M 
His  Interest  in  Journalism  extended  beyond 
his  newspaper  work,  which  for  the  last  14 
years  consisted  chiefly  ol  editorial  writing 
and  directing  ol  editorial  poUcy.    He  was  a 
member  ol  the  advisory  board  ol  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Michigan  Jotimallsm  school,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate, 
and  a  member  ol  the  board  ol  publications  ol 
the  Methodist  Church.    He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  American  Society  ol  Newspaper 

Editors.  .^_._* 

He  was  active  in  West  Michigan  Tourist 
and  Resort  AssocUUon.  having  served  as  « 
directs  Irom  1836  to  1944  and  as  s  vice  presi- 
dent from  1936  to  1944.  He  was  a  member 
ol  the  board  ol  tmsteea  at  Hackley  Hospital 


•ad  asrved  as  its  president.  Be  al«>  WM  m 
member  ol  the  Klwanls  Club,  honorad  by  ttm 
-Plowsrs  lor  the  L»vti»g"  trtbuU  In  1»48. 

Mr.  MeCrca  In  1844  was  namad  to  the 
original  recreation  board  In  Muskegon,  and 
McCrea  neld  Is  named  In  his  honor.  He  WM 
appointed  in  1947  to  the  board  ol  dlrectcn 
at  the  United  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  ol 
Michigan.  In  1840  be  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent ol  the  chamber  of  commeree  and  waa 
appointed  to  the  committee  on  national  de- 
fense. It  was  that  year  he  was  flrst  men- 
tioned in  Who's  Who  and  has  remained  listed 
since. 

Hla  life  and  Interests  lelt  a  distinctive  good 
effect  on  Muskegon's  dvlc  and  eulttiral  111c. 
but  he  always  expressed  gratitude  lor  all 
that  the  community  had  given  him. 

He  married  Eudora  Hope  Wells  here  Sep- 
tember 3.  1907.  He  leaves,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  McCrea.  two  sons.  Malcolm  K.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Saginaw  Hews:  Bruee 
D..  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal  stall;  a 
datighter.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Cowles.  ol  Burr  Oak: 
four  brothers.  Ray.  Ralph  8..  and  Frank,  of 
Muskegon,  and  Fred,  ot  Grand  Haven:  a  sla- 
ter, Eflle  McCrea,  ol  Muskegon:  and  Ove 
grandchildren . 


Natiowal  RK»cimioK  AwAsDin  Mt.  McCteca 
roa     OoTSTAifoiHa     MKrHomsr     Cht»ch 

Wo«K 

No  Methodist  layman  in  Michigan  has 
done  more  for  his  parish  church  or  his  de- 
nomination than  Archie  E.  McCrea. 

Bom  into  a  Seventh-Day  Adventlst  lamUy 
near  Fremont,  he  became  a  Methodist  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  he  Joined  the  Lake- 
side Methodist  Chtn-ch  and  started  <m  » 
career  ol  active  Christian  service. 

This  career  has  taken  him  Irom  his  home 
church  into  district.  State,  and  NatKmal 
service,  not  only  for  the  church  but  also  lor 
the  Yoting  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
lor  Albion  College,  a  Methodist  Institution. 

Paralleling  an  outstanding  succession  of 
more  than  four  decades  at  service  in  hU 
profession  and  to  his  commtmlty.  has  been 
his  record  in  Christian  action. 

He  served  his  own  chtirch  as  Simday  school 
superintendent  for  25  yeare.  and  through  all 
the  vears  as  a  teacher  and  leader  of  young 
people  s  classes  and  youth  groups  until  Ul- 

ness  prevented.  .    ^  ^  ,   , ,^^ 

Since  1907  his  name  and  that  ai  I^kealde 
Methodist  Church  have  been  synonymous. 
Most  of  these  years  he  was  a  member  rt  Ita 
official  board,  a  leader  ct  Its  broth»bood 
and  its  official  lay  delegate  to  annual  Michi- 
gan conferences. 

Five  jtmn  after  he  Joined  the  church.  Mr. 
McCrea's  Influence  in  church  circles  began 
to  spread  through  the  County  Sunday  School 
Association,  now  the  educational  division  ol 
the  Cotmty  CovmcU  ol  Churches. 

prom  Lakeside  church  Uy  leader,  he  be- 
came Michigan  conference  lay  leader,  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  general  board  of  lay  actlvltlea 
»nd  Michigan  conlerenee  tay  delegate  to 
three  quadrennial  general  conlereneee  of  Um 
Methodist  Church  in  1840.  1844.  and  184«. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  cOTxmittee  on  epl»- 
conacy  which  recommended  the  appointment 
oi^oew  bishops  at  the  1948  general  conler- 
£Q(^    and  on  other  committees. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  MKAilgan  Metbodle» 
Foundation,  chairman  ol  the  Michigan  C<m- 
lerence  Commission  on  World  Service  and 
Finance  and.  in  1948.  on  the  soclal-sction 
committee  of  the  Michigan  CouncU  of 
Churt*es.  He  also  waa  on  the  conference 
DoUcv  committee. 

The  latest,  and  one  of  the  outstwidlng 
t-.fc^-  Mr  McCrea  shouldered  lor  the  chmch 
was  the  Michigan  conlerenee  etoalrman«lp 
of  the  Albion  CoUege  advancement  proffTMB. 
His  goal  was  to  lead  the  drive  to  raise  8400.00P 

tram  western  Michigan  churches  *«  *^«2S 
lege  in  the  fall  of  1»«  toward  a  ♦S.OOO.oe* 
endowment  Innd. 
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In  Junt  1941.  Albion  College  conferred 
upcQ  Mr.  McCr?^  the  honcrary  degree  of 
L  L.  D .  Doctor  of  Learned  Laws.  Hia  three 
children  are  graduates  of  Albion,  but  one  cf 
th«  few  regreu  cf  his  life  had  be«?n  that  he 
did  net  ba\«  the  opportunity  to  attend 
Albton. 

Soon  after  hU  Teal  for  church  work  carried 
him  into  wider  and  wider  fieUis.  he  became 
Identined  with  the  Greater  Mu&keRon  Young 
Men's  Chrutian  Association.  He  was  a 
charter  stf;ner  of  Its  ccxistltutlcn  In  Novem- 
ber 1916.  was  elected  to  Its  first  baard  cf 
direct   r?  and  ser\ed  continuously  since. 

Reelected  to  the  board  for  another  3-year 
term  in  December  1»4»,  hU  name  appeared 
on  everv  ballot  cast. 

He  was  president  of  the  local  YM  board 
for  11  years  from  1919  to  1930.  during  which 
Ume  he  led  the  board  through  Its  M25.000 
campaign  for  a  btilldlng  fund  In  1925.  In 
IWO  Mr.  McCrea.  almost  single-handedly, 
kept  the  association  alive  when  financial 
dllBculties  threatened  lu  existence. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  building  campaign  and  of  the 
buUdlng  com  nlttee.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  almost  every  local  Y  committee. 

As  m  bis  church  work,  his  greatest  Interest 
outsids  hu  home  and  profession  In  recent 
years  hss  been  In  national  and  world  services. 

For  30  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Y  committee,  and  recently  was 
chairman  cf  its  World  Youth  Fund  and 
world  service  committees. 

He  waj  a  member  of  the  national  council 
of  the  Y  for  25  years,  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  on  public  affairs  for  10 
years,  and  4  years  chairman  of  lu  committee 
on  membership,  and  a  national  vice  presi- 
dent In  1946. 

When  honored  by  the  Lakeside  Church  In 
IMl.  be  said: 

This  church  owes  me  nothing;  It  has  been 
my  inspiration  and  I  owe  everything  to  the 
church." 

This  expressed  hU  sincere  conviction  on 
bis  relationship  to  the  church  and  the  YMCA 
as  an  expression  of  Christianity  In  action. 


Wliat  To  Do  ia  a  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  4.  1950 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CKD.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  twentieth  annual 
dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Women's 
Association.  Cleveland  chapter,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cleveland.  Cleveland.  April 
29.  1950; 

The  rl.'t  between  the  Communist  world  and 
the  free  world  grom's  wider  day  by  day.  The 
tensioiu  are  increasing  alarmingly.  As  the 
Soviets  move  from  one  provocative  act  to 
another,  there  u  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
our  relations  with  Russia  are  being  strained 
toward  the  breaking  point.  My  colleague. 
Congressman  McCobmack.  cf  Massachusetts, 
went  so  far.  after  our  plane  was  shot  down 
over  the  Baltic  Sea.  a«  to  demand  that  we 
break  oS  diplomatic  relalions. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  expressed  his 
belief  in  a  press  conirrence  en  AprU  21 
that  the  world  sUuation  was  serlovis  and 
tense.  He  did  nut  believe,  however,  that  It 
la  heading  into  an  armed  conflict  at  this 
time.  Whether  or  net  it  does  depends,  cf 
coun*.  almost  entirely   upcn  the  Russians. 


As  President  Truman  said  In  his  address  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
AprU  20.  •You  and  I  know  that  the  United 
States  Is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  have  no  purpcfs  of  going  to  war 
except  In  defense  of  freedom."  The  Rus- 
fcuns.  on  the  other  h.ind.  will  resnrt  to  war 
V  henever  they  den  It  necessary  to  further 
their  Imperialistic  ambitions.  Direct  ag- 
gression does  not  seem  necessary  at  the 
present  moment,  since  they  are  succeeding 
fT  well  with  lndl;>^ct  aggression.  Witness 
Czechoslovakia  and  China. 

How  then  shall  we  explain  their  growing 
recklessness?  Not  only  have  they  shot  down 
one  of  cur  unarmed  planes,  they  are  behind 
the  threatened  May  march  on  western  Berlin; 
they  have  demanded  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Trieste;  they  have  demanded  that  Tur- 
key take  them  into  the  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles; they  have  Inspired  the  attempt  to 
prevent  shipments  of  arms  from  reaching 
western  European  nations  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  these  are  simply  more  moves  In 
the  cold  war— the  period,  as  John  Fester 
Dulles  calls  it  in  his  new  bock.  War  or 
Peace,  of  no  war.  no  peace — not  prelimi- 
naries to  a  hot  war.  I  believe  these  harass- 
ments  are  Intended  to  soften  us  up.  prelimi- 
nary, perhaps,  to  a  diplomatic  move  for  new 
negotiations  In  which  the  Soviets  might  ex- 
pect concessions  from  a  frightened  Western 
World. 

This  very  uncertainty  about  the  meaning 
of  Russian  moves  U  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jectives of  the  Kremlins  cold-war  strategy. 
All  the  political  prophets  agree  that  we  must 
expect  more  and  more  provocative  moves, 
more  saber  rattling,  and  that  we  will  need 
strong  nerves  and  clear  heads  to  avoid  hasty 
and  Ill-considered  action. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  question  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight:  "What  To 
Do  In  a  Cold  War." 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  touched  upon 
that  question  In  his  address  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  22  It 
was  understood  In  Washington  that  his  ad- 
dress was  considered  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  be  one  of  his  most  Important  efforts. 
Mr.  Acheson  d!d  not  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crisis  confronting  us.  "Make  no 
mistake  about  it."  he  said,  "we  are  faced  with 
a  challenge  and  a  threat  to  the  very  basis  of 
our  civilization  and  to  the  very  safety  of  the 
tree  world,  the  only  kind  of  world  In  which 
that  civilization  can  exist." 

Among  the  six  lines  of  action  he  proposed 
to  meet  that  challenge  and  that  threat  he 
properly  placed  first  "the  demonstration  that 
our  own  faith  In  freedom  is  a  burning  and  a 
fighting  faith.  If  we  are  clear  about  this." 
he  continued,  "if  we  are  full  of  passion  about 
this,  then  we  have  !n  our  hearts  and  minds 
the  most  dynamic  and  revolutionary  con- 
cept in  human  history,  and  one  which  prop- 
erly strikes  terror  to  every  dictator,  to  every 
tyrant  who  would  attempt  to  regiment  and 
depress  men  anywhere  " 

What  is  this  freedom.  In  which  we  must 
have  a  burning  and  a  fighting  faith'  I  must 
confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ache- 
son too  much  restricts  the  concept  of  free- 
dom. He  seems  to  limit  it  to  "freedom  of 
the  mind  and  spirit ';  in  another  place  he 
speaks  of  the  "exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind"  In  another  address,  deliv- 
ered on  March  16  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Acheson  gave  indications  that 
he  understands  freedom  in  a  fuller  sense. 
Dlscustlng  the  philosophy  cf  a  free  society 
he  said.  "The  free  society  values  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  end  In  himself.  We  can  see  no 
moral  compromise  with  the  contrary  thesis 
of  internatlonitl  communism.  That  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  individual  Is  of  no  im- 
portance as  against  the  interest  of  the  stale  "• 
Here  the  Secretary  touches  upon  something 
that  Is  more  fundamental  than  freedom  to 
our  way  of  life,  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
Individual    as   a   person.     It   is   because    he 


possesses  that  dignity  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  freedom.  Over  p.gainst  the  free  so- 
ciety based  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
hum.'Mi  person,  among  which  is  freedom.  Mr. 
Acheson  rightly  places  the  "police  state  with 
all  that  that  Implies:  a  regimentation  of  the 
worker  that  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
slave  labor;  a  loss  to  society  of  those  things 
which  appear  to  us  to  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing; a  denial  of  the  fundamental  trutlis 
embodied  in  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Ache.son  recognizes  that  "there 
Is  a  moral  issue  of  the  clearest  nature."  It  is 
only  when  we  understand  clearly  that  a 
moral  Issue  lies  at  the  bottom  of  today's 
crisis  that  we  can  hope  to  summon  up  the 
IJower  to  confront  and  conquer  our  adver- 
saries. 

We  need  also  to  Interpret  and  to  explore 
the  full  meaning  of  that  freedom  which  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Acheson.  should  Inspire  us. 
Although  it  Is  only  one  aspect  of  democ- 
racy, freedom  Is  often  used  to  stand  for 
democracy  as  we  Americans  know  it.  Both 
Secretary  Acheson  and  President  Truman 
frequently  do  so.  It  would  be  better.  I 
think,  to  speak  of  the  free  state  as  opposed 
to  the  police  state.  No  one  has  expressed 
the  es-sence  of  the  free  state  better  than  did 
General  Marshall  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  At  the'  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  he  declared: 
"We  believe  that  human  beings  have  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights — that  is.  rights  which 
may  not  be  given  or  taken  away.  They  in- 
clude the  right  of  every  Individual  to  develop 
his  mind  and  his  soul  in  the  ways  of  his 
own  choice,  free  of  fear  and  coercion — pro- 
vided only  '  hat  he  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  To  us  a  society  Is  not 
democratic  if  men  who  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men  are  not  free  to  express 
their  own  beliefs  and  convictions  without 
fear  that  they  may  be  snatched  away  from 
their   home  or  family." 

Several  years  ago.  the  Federal  -Council  of- 
Churches.  in  a  public  statement,  deplored 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  at  the  time 
any  impressive  and  decisive  allnement  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  world 
against  communism.  Neither  is  there  any 
today.  The  council  urged  that  our  Nation 
"stand  plainly  fcr  something  so  simple  that 
all  men  can  understand,  and  fo  clearly 
right  that  all  men  of  good  will  must  agree." 
That  goal,  the  council  said,  "is  a  world  of 
free  societies  wherein  all  men  as  children 
of  God  are  recognized  to  have  certain  basic 
rights  including  liberty  to  hold  and  change 
beliefs  and  practices  according  to  reason  and 
conscience,  freedom  to  differ  even  from  their 
own  government,  and  immunity  from  perse- 
cution or  coercion  on  account  of  personal, 
spiritual,   and   Intellectual   beliefs" 

Thl.",  of  course.  Is  the  traditional  political 
doctrine  of  American  democracy,  and  it  Is 
that  In  which  1  presume  Mr.  Acheson  wants 
us  to  have  p  burning  and  a  ftghtlng  faith.  It 
Is  even  more  Important.  It  seems  to  me.  that 
we  have  a  living  faith— a  faith  in  these  pre- 
cious principles  by  which  we  live  each  day 
of  our  lives.  In  what  I  consider  the  most  Im- 
pressive and  practical  parage  of  his  April 
22  address.  Mr  Acheson  declared:  "Today  we 
all  represent  the  United  States.  Everything 
that  happens  In  this  country  can  be  flashed 
in  a  second  to  the  uttermost  reaches  of  the 
world  Todpy.  In  a  very  re?.l  sense,  the 
United  States  represents  Itself  to  the  world. 
The  world  hears  speeches  v.hlch  are  made 
in  the  Congress.  The  world  hears  what  is 
said  over  our  radio.  The  world  reads  what 
la  said  In  our  press.  If  there  are  acts  or 
words  of  violence,  discrimination,  and  Irre- 
sponsibility, the  world  sees  and  hears  them. 
Everything  we  do  or  siy  enters  into  the  pic- 
ture of  America  which  Is  seen  abroad  " 

There  Is  mu-h  talk  of  enlarging  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Voice  of  Am-rlca.  But  already. 
as  the  Secretary  rays,  ".♦merica  si>eays  with 
a   thousand    voices. '    and    often   our    deeds 
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■peak  louder  than  our  words.  And  It  Is  onr 
deeds  at  home  which  do  much  to  defeat  the 
words  which  we  beam  abroad.  We  profeea  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  but  m  five 
the  impression  to  forel^ers  that  by  freedom 
we  mean  license.  Borne  years  ago.  a  Cana- 
dian observer  thus  expressed  the  foreigner's 
reaction  to  otn-  conduct : 

"Assuming  that  the  United  States  will  tise 
Its  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
there  still  remains  the  question  of  American 
morality.  This  will  overshadow  every  other 
question,  because  the  paramount  Issue  of 
humanity  In  otir  time  is  a  moral,  not  a  polit- 
ical or  economic  one.  When  the  Republic  was 
founded  It  stood,  over  and  above  aU  purely 
economic  and  selfish  ambitions,  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  under  God.  The 
principles  of  American  democracy,  as  It  be- 
gan were  Inseparable  from  a  deep  religious 
conviction,  and  from  an  Individual  life  of 
virtue.  The  most  dangerotis  thing  that  has 
happened  to  American  life  in  the  last  sev- 
eral generations,  and  probably  the  most  pro- 
found thing,  is  the  attack  on  these  original 
Ideals.  The  paramount  question  Is  not 
whether  the  American  people  can  solve  the 
political  and  economic  problems  of  the  world, 
but  whether  they  can  solve  the  problems  of 
their  own  life." 

No  one  would  deny  that  our  private  and 
public  morality  has  declined  even  further 
since  that  was  written.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  on  the  Increase,  family  life  la 
threatened,  organized  crime  Is  rampant, 
public  entertainment  becomes  dally  more 
licentious,  and  our  public  entertainers  live 
public  lives  of  immorality:  religious  feuding 
grows    In    bitterness;     Intolerance    mounta 

rapidly. 

President  Trtunan  said  to  the  newspaper 
editors:  "We  must  make  ourselves  known  as 
we  really  are — not  as  Communist  propaganda 
pictures  us."  I  think  we  wotild  all  admit 
that  If  we  took  him  literally,  we  would  hardly 
be  100  percent  examples  of  the  democratic 
ideal.  By  our  conduct  we  must  give  no  color 
of  truth  to  the  Conununlst  charge  that  we 
are  decadent.  Let  us  try  to  make  ourselves 
what  we  should  be.  Then  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica will  carry  conviction  to  all  the  peoplea 
of  the  earth. 

In  that  task.  If  I  may  make  bold  to  say 
BO.  the  women  of  America  have  an  important, 
even  decisive  part  to  play.  You  can  clean  up 
Hollywood  and  its  sordid  productions:  you 
can  demand  that  the  unholy  alliance  between 
criminals  and  politicians  be  dissolved:  you 
can  fight  the  intolerance  that  belies  our  pro- 
fessions of  democratic  equality;  you  can  de- 
mand that  the  religious  groups  who  say  they 
work  for  world  peace  first  make  peace  among 
themselves. 

8o  many  people  ask:  What  can  I  as  an  Indi- 
vidual do  In  the  cold  war?  Here  is  the 
answer :  Help  make  democracy  work  at  home 
so  that  it  wlU  win  all  over  the  world. 


elation  In  Chicago  In  ICareh  1»50.  Th« 
fine  comments  made  by  Mr.  Clapp  on 
public  benefits  from  electric  power  plants 
are  certainly  worthy  of  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreae 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoco, 
as  follows: 


Electricity  aid  the  Public  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCNKESSKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATKS 

Friday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  offer  a  splendid  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Gordon  Clapp  to  be  in- 
cluded m  the  Recobd.  Mr.  Clapp.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  delivered  this  speech 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  CooperaUve  Asso- 


KLBCxaicrrT  aim  thk  Ptjbuc  iKnaasT 

(Address  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  AaaociaUon,  Chicago.  III., 
March  7.  1950) 

Private  corporations  generate  and  sell  four- 
fifths— 80  percent— of  aU  the  electric  power 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  other  one- 
fifth  is  supplied  by  public  plants  and  sys- 
tems owned  by  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  consumer -cooperative 
corporations. 

The  electricity  business,  whoever  owns  and 
operates  It,  Is  a  public  business.  And  it  has 
been  so  regarded  by  Americans  for  many, 
many  years.  This  idea  is  not  new.  foreign, 
or  alien:  it  is  as  native  to  this  land  as  com 
bread;  it  is  a  more  ancient  American  tradi- 
tion than  the  Ice-cream  cone.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  public  ownership  of  electric 
plants.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  American 
pattern  from  the  beginning  of  the  Indus- 
toy.  By  the  end  of  1882.  the  more  or  less 
accepted  date  of  birth  of  the  Industry,  there 
were  four  publicly  owned  electric  systems. 
From  that  time  on  publicly  and  privately 
owned  systems  have  been  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  American  economy. 

Private  corporations  engaged  In  the  elec- 
tric business  enjoy  privileges  granted  by  the 
public.  They  use  the  public  streets  and 
roads  as  right-of-way  for  poles,  lines,  and 
underground  circuits;  they  are  permitted  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  right  of  eminent  do- 
main to  secure  land  and  right-of-way  for 
their  plants  and  facilities;  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  function  they  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  veritable  monopolies  in  the  areaa 
they  serve;  laws  are  passed  to  assure  them  a 
reasonable  level  of  earnings.  Now.  of  course, 
none  of  these  privileges  or  prerogatives  la 
granted  by  the  public  to  electric  corpora- 
tions as  a  mark  of  favor.  They  are  granted 
In  order  that  the  companies  as  a  vehicle  for 
prtKlent  investment  may  do  an  efficient  Job 
of  public  service. 

The  operation  of  an  electric  system  is  a 
managerial  Job.  The  managers  can  be  either 
private  or  public  managers,  as  the  pubuo 
elects.  But  whether  managers  are  hired  by 
a  public  agency  or  a  private  corporaUon,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  them  to  per- 
form a  true  public  function. 

If  the  private  utilities  satisfy  the  public 
objectives  of  providing  low-cost  Electricity 
In  abundance,  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
staving  in  the  business.  But  if  they  faU  the 
public— consumers  generaUy.  and  especlaUy 
the  farmers— then  the  private  managers 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  fired  by 
the  consumers  and  replaced  by  public  man- 
agers When  private  utilities  do  a  good  Job. 
as  many  of  them  do,  there  is  little  public 
demand  for  dismissing  the  private  companlea 
as  the  public's  agent. 

The  public  character  of  electric  service  ta 
dictated  by  the  very  nature  and  function  of 
electricity.  EQectridty  is  not  just  another 
commercial  product,  to  t>e^P»^c*d  on  ";• 
commodity  market  at  the  highest  price  it 
will  bring.  Electricity  is  energy,  a  basic 
necessity  of  conununity  and  national  life,  an 
abeolute  requirement  for  minimum  national 
strength  and  security.  Kvery  community  la 
entitled  to  an  adequate  aupply  »t  reasonabla 
rates  It  U  one  of  the  Important  require- 
ments for  IndtMtrial  development.  I  do  not 
need  to  teU  thia  audience  how  Important  it 
is  for  the  rural  life  of  the  Nation,  both  as  an 
essential  of  modern,  comforUble  Uving  and 


aa  a  ttreleaa  *%ired  hand"  to  pwfuim  tarn 
taaka  more  easily  and  more  profitably. 

Theee  facta  are  clemehtary.  But  a  per- 
sistent segment  oi  the  privately  owned  power 
industry  la  attempting  to  make  the  Abmt- 
Ican  public  forget  the  history  and  purpoas 
of  the  electric  busincas.  There  are  apoteee- 
men  for  private  power  interasta  who  atem 
to  have  hypnotized  themselves  into  think- 
ing they  are  engaged  In  a  biulneaa  aa  pri- 
vate as  selling  airtcnnobUes.  grocerlea.  or 
shoes.  So  every  time  the  public  oonootia 
Itself  with  the  control  or  expansion  or  own- 
ership of  electric  facilities,  we  have  outcries 
of  "socialism,"  or  "conunimlam."  or  "total- 
itarianism." This  noisy  campaign  la  led  by 
hired  mouthpieces  of  that  part  of  the  pri- 
vate-utility industry  that  wants  to  hold  ita 
place  of  special  privilege  by  a  battle  of  words 
Instead  of  by  a  record  of  progreaslTe  public 
service. 

Some  of  these  spukecmen  try  to  be  very 
subtle.  Par  example,  you  have  probably 
heard  this  one:  "The  electric  industry  Is 
now  In  the  front-line  trenchea  fighting  the 
battle  of  free  enterprise."  By  this  stale  meta- 
phor they  hope  to  scare  the  bualneaaman  on 
Main  Street  Into  the  belief  that  the  private 
utility  imd  real  private  enterprise  peoi^ 
are  partners  in  a  big  fight.  Aak  your  bual- 
ness  friends  on  Main  Street  how  many  of 
them  are  guaranteed  a  protected  market  and 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  emlocnt 
domain. 

What  happens  to  the  ownership  of  tha 
utility  Industry  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  real  free  enterprise  of  this  country.  But 
the  quality  <rf  management  and  the  pt^icies 
and  practlcea  utility  management  pursuea 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  real  free  enterjviae. 
The  avallabUlty  of  more  and  more  electricity 
at  lower  and  lower  rates  has  everything  to 
do  with  the  growth  and  greater  freedom  t£ 
American  enterprise  In  thousands  of  rural 
oommunltlea,  towns,  and  cities. 

Then  there  is  the  less  subtle  and  mora 
tr&n^Muent  device  used  by  one  of  the  high- 
est paid  utUlty  lobbyist*  in  the  bualncaa. 
In  a  fancy  hand-out  attacking  the  TVA'a 
proposed  to  buUd  another  steam  plant,  this 
man  said: 

"If  the  Federal  Government  can  asatima 
the  obligation  to  meet  the  fuU  needs  of  pop- 
ulation for  one  conamerclal  product — note 
well  the  wards  'commercial  jwoduct* — then 
It  can  assume  a  similar  obligation  for  other 
jioducts.  Thus,  the  way  would  be  opened 
for  state  socialism." 

Electricity  as  a  commodity — a  "conuner- 
clal  product" — that  seems  like  a  quaint  idea 
to  me.  When  you  press  the  button  in  your 
dairy  bam  to  operaU  the  milking  machine 
or  the  separator  the  operation  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  purchasing  nylons  for  your  wife 
or  daushter  across  the  cotmter  of  the  store 
of  your  choice.  If  the  nylons  cost  more  than 
you  want  to  pay  you  will  probably  buy  some- 
thing cheaper  or  go  to  another  store  or  go 
without.  Electricity  is  energy  and  aervlce — 
and  the  owner  of  the  electric  faculties  that 
supply  the  energy  to  your  milking  machine, 
as  a  practical  matter,  controls  the  only  cotm- 
ter you  can  go  to.  And  you  cant  let  your 
cows  wait  whUe  you  bargain  about  the  elec- 
tricity. 

•  •  •  • 
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In  the  development  of  the  river,  TVA 
directed  by  the  TVA  Act  to  control  Ita  flow 
primarily  for  the  purposea  of  promoting 
navigation  and  controlling  flood*  and  to 
produce,  transmit,  and  seU  power  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  such  purpoaes. 
It  was  thia  and  other  power  provisions 
of  the  act  which  were  moat  TlolenUy  de- 
bated to  the  IWO's  and  early  thlrttea  as  ths 
principles  finally  incorporatwl  In  the  act 
Were  hammered  out.  There  were  the  uaual 
contcntlona  on  the  part  of  prlvata  utility 
apokcamen.  Flrat.  the-  contraded  that  tbs 
aovemmfcnt  iboald  not  build  prqjeets  wbiat 
would  generate  power,  claiming  that  thia 
would  simply  sdd  an  unsalable  lurplua  of 
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•lecUlctty  to  •  region  already  »<»«quately 
supplied.  (The  lacu  I  %hnll  come  to  In  a 
moment  make  that  cUlm  look  ridiculous  to- 
day! Second,  they  contended  that  U  the 
OoTemuent  did  build  generating  planu.  It 
should  not  build  transmission  lines;  instead, 
they  said,  the  private  ulUUies  could  be  per- 
suaded to  purchase  the  power  at  the  bus  bar 
for  distribution  over  their  lines— and  at 
their  existing  high  rates. 

This  otfer  did  not  impress  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  they  already  had  a  demon- 
stration of  the  idea  of  selling  st  the  bus  bar. 
At  Wilson  Dam.  built  by  the  Oo>-ernment  at 
Muscle  Shoals  under  the  Natlonsl  Defense 
Act  cf  1916.  the  power  had  been  sold  st  the 
bus  bar  for  several  years  to  a  private  utility. 
The  power  generated  at  Wilson  Dam  was  sea- 
sonal. Intemiptlble  power,  dependent  upon 
the  ups  and  downs  of  sn  uncontroUed  stream 
flow.  The  Government  had  no  outlet  for  the 
power  except  to  the  adjacent  private  com- 
pany. So  the  power  was  sold  for  what  the 
company  was  willing  to  psy— an  average  of 
only  2  mUls  a  kilowatt-hour.  A  few  miles 
from  the  bus  bsr  the  customers  of  this  utllUy 
paid  several  cents  a  kiloaatt-hour. 

The  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  not  persuaded  that  this  pattern  of 
sale  at  the  bus  bar  should  be  applied  to  the 
whole  Tennessee  Valley.  They  went  ahead 
and  Incorporated  provisions  In  the  TVA  Act 
which  spelled  out  In  deull  the  public  char- 
acter of  electric  service.  The  act  authorized 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines,  there- 
by  opening  the  way  to  widespread  marketing 
of  power  rather  than  reliance  upon  one  or 
two  large  cncnopoly  transmitters  and  dis- 
tributors. It  provided,  further,  that  the 
power  facilities  as  distinguished  from  the 
flood-control  and  navigation  facilities,  were 
to  be  self-supporting  and  self-llquldatlng. 
And  I  can  add  right  here  that  they  are  that, 
and  more. 

But  the  Congress  did  not  stop  there:  It 
went  on  to  recognize  the  vital  role  which 
power  could  plsy  In  the  general  economic 
development  of  the  region.  It  provided  that 
"the  projecu  herein  shall  be  considered  pri- 
marily as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
section  as  a  whole  and  particularly  the  do- 
mestic and  rural  consumers  to  whom  power 
can  economically  be  made  available."  It 
authorized  and  directed  TVA  to  "make 
studies,  experiments,  and  deternflnatlons  to 
promote  tlie  wider  snd  better  use  of  electric 
power  for  agricultural  and  domestic  use.  or 
for  small  or  local  Industries."  It  declared 
TVA  "may  cooperate  with  State  governments. 
or  their  subdivisions  or  agencies,  with  edu- 
cational or  research  institutions,  and  with 
cooperatives  and  other  organizations.  In  the 
application  of  electric  power  to  the  fuller  and 
better-balanced  development  of  the  resources 
Of  the  region." 

And  finally,  it  made  certain  that  the  power 
developed  by  public  Investment  on  public 
streams  should  get  Into  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  directed  that  TVA  In 
its  sales  of  power  shotild  "give  preference  to 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  coop- 
erative organizations  of  citizens  and  farmers, 
noi  organized  or  doing  business  for  profit, 
but  primarily  for  the  piuTXwe  of  supplying 
electricity  to  Its  own  citizens  or  members." 
(Today.  61  percent  of  TVAs  electricity  goes 
to  these  preferred  customers.  Including  other 
Federal  agenciea.  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  people  of  the  valley  region  today  \u» 
In  their  bonaes  more  than  four  and  one-half 
times  as  much  electricity  as  they  did  in 
1933 — an  average  of  3,873  kilowatt-hours  pat 
residential  constuner  in  1948 — and  about  '10 
percent  more  than  the  average  reeidential 
conatimer  in  the  United  State*.  At  the  same 
time.  th«7  paid  a  little  over  l.S  cents  per 
kUowatt-boiar,  or  Juat  a  little  over  half  a* 


much  as  the  average  cost  for  electric  se. 
In  the  homes  oX  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  end  of  he  war  rural  el  ilflca- 
tlon  has  been  able  to  hit  Its  full  stride.  At 
the  end  of  1949.  there  were  more  than  461  OCO 
rural  consumers  served  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region.  The  number  of  farms  servtd 
was  more  than  i20.0OO.  or  laore  than  '0  per- 
cent of  all  farms  In  the  region:  compare  this 
with  the  15.000  farms  which  had  electric 
service  In  1933. 

Last  year  alone.  e'.eJirlc  service  was  made 
available  to  75.000  farms  through  the  con- 
struction by  cooperative  and  municipal  sys- 
tems of  17.000  miles  of  rural  line. 

The  farms  In  the  area  used  445.C0O.0CO 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  112.000.000  kilowatt-hours  In  1945. 
In  1933.  before  TVA,  they  used  only  9.000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  farms  served 
have  received  Initial  service  since  June  30, 
1945. 

Cooperative  asscciatlons  distributed  TVA 
power  to  about  363.000  consumers. 

Naturally,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  proud 
of  this  record  of  progress  in  putting  elec- 
tricity to  work.     Credit  for  this  result  goes 
beyond  the  TVA— it  goes  to  the  hard-headed 
businessmen  who  head  the  operations  of  the 
municipal  and  cooperative  systems  and  the 
consumers  who  elect  them.    A  major  share  of 
the   credit   must   go   to  those   Senators   and 
Congressmen,   led   by   George   Norrls  of   Ne- 
briiska.  and  inspired  by  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt,  who  wrote  into 
the  TVA  Act  the  provisions  which  governed 
the    production,    sale,    and    distribution    of 
power.     And.    above    all,    Congress    and    the 
President    have    consistently    added    to    the 
growing  and  profitable  public  Investment  In 
the  system  which   puts  these  policies  Into 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  region  and  for 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  several  features  In  the  experience 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  which  may  deserve 
to  be  examined  by  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  who  face  generally  similar 
problems. 

One  of  theee  Is  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  TVA.  which  generates  and 
transmits  power  and  sells  It  wholesale  at  the 
city  or  cooperative  gale  (and  to  other  Fed- 
eral projects,  several  large  Industrial  plants, 
and  to  utilities),  and  the  municipal  and  co- 
operative electric  systems,  which  buy  the 
power  under  wholesale  power  contracts  with 
TVA  and  distribute  It  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

TVA  carries  on  the  part  of  the  business  In 
which  efficiency  and  economy  can  be  pro- 
moted by  a  large-scale  Integrated  operation. 
Operation  of  the  TVA  system  must  meet  the 
primary  purposes  of  navigation  and  flood 
control  as  well  as  power.  This  part  cf  the  Job 
requires  engineering  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  complexities  of  relating  hydro  generation 
to  a  multipurpose  water-control  system  and 
large  auxiliary  steam  plants.  TVA  produces 
power  In  an  Integrated  system  of  28  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  powerhouses,  and  several 
large  steam -electric  generating  stations 
(42S.0OO  kllowatu  of  steam  capacity  In  the 
total  of  more  than  2.700.000  kilowatts; 
375.000  kilowatts  of  additional  steam  power 
Is  under  construction  at  the  New  Johnson- 
vllle  steam  plant).  Generation  of  power 
from  this  large  network  Is  the  part  of  the 
Job  with  which  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
least  airect  contact. 

But  the  distribution  of  electricity,  where 
It  directly  touches  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  use  It,  is  a  direct  concern  of  the  con- 
sumers. In  the  Tennessee  Valley  this  part 
of  the  Job  la  in  the  hands  of  the  locally 
owned  and  operated  systems.  Their  offlclals 
set  the  policies  and  make  the  decisions  within 
the  framework  of  their  agreement  with  the 


TVA.  Shall  surplus  revenue^^je  used  to  pay 
off  Indebtedness,  for  expansloA^of  the  sys- 
tem, or  a  reduction  In  rates?  Down  which 
highway  will  the  next  new  rural  lines  go? 
What  steps  shall  be  taken  to  build,  load,  or 
acquaint  new  rural  consumers  with  the 
multlp'e  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm? 
These  are  questions  that  are  decided,  net  by 
some  remote  higher  up  In  a  Federal  office 
or  a  private  utility  headquarters,  but  by 
local  power  boards  and  system  managers  who 
are  In  dally  contact  with  the  people  they 
serve  a  .d  for  whom  they  work. 

This  clear  divorcement  between  wholesale 
generation  and  transmission  operations  and 
retail  distribution  performs  another  valuable 
function.     It  shows  very  clearly  where  the 
hopes  for  low  electricity  rates  must  be  real- 
l^d.    For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  the 
experience  In   the  Tennessee  Valley  has  re- 
vealed facts  about  the  relationship  between 
the  cost  of  producing  and  transmitting  power 
and   the   price   paid   by   the   farmer   or  the 
householder  at  the  end  of  the  line.    Here  the 
separate  costs  are  clearly  set  forth.    The  TVA 
sells  power  at  wholesale  rates  that  compare 
favorably  with,  but  are  not  much  lower  than, 
wholesale  rates  of  some  utilities;   they  are 
within  the  range  of  the  costs  of  generating 
power  In  modern  plants  of  private  utilities. 
In   1949.  the  average  rate  paid  by  the   146 
municipal  and  cooperative  systems,  that  is. 
the  wholesale  rate,  was  4.29  mills;  the  aver- 
age for  the   50  cooperatives  was  5.15  mills. 
These  rates  paid  to  the  TVA  produce  ample 
revenues  to  cover  all  the  costs  of  procuclng 
and  transmitting  the  power,  and  mo:e  be- 
sides.    In  the  last  fiscal  year,  TVA's  n;t  op- 
erating revenues  of  $21,500,000  represeited  a 
6-percent  return  on  Us  average  power  lavest- 
ment  of  $430,000,000. 

The  municipal  and  cooperative  systems 
distribute  TVA  power  at  resale  rates  :imong 
the  lowest  In  the  Nation.  They  too  aie  suc- 
cessful financially.  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 
with  revenues  of  $70,000,000,  they  had  earn- 
ings of  $14,000,000.  They  could  havs  paid 
TVA  2  mills  more  per  kilowatt-hoar  for 
wholesale  power  and  still  have  cleared  more 
than  a  million  dollars — after  all  costs,  in- 
cluding depreciation,  and  after  Inteiest  on 
long-term  debt. 

Now  these  figures  mean  one  thing  above 
everything  else.  They  mean  that  tie  low 
rates  In  the  TVA  region  are  not  due  pri- 
marily to  low  generating  and  transmitting 
costs  for  power,  important  though  low  whole- 
sale rates  may  be  financially  to  a  municipal 
or  ccx)peratlve  system.  No  difference  of  1  or 
2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  oost  of 
wholesale  power,  or  even  of  several  mills, 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  In  the  "'ennes- 
see  Valley  region.  In  1933.  people  paid  about 
6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  today  tl.ey  pay 
only  about  one-fourth  of  that — a  drop  of 
more  than  4  cents  per  kllowatt-hc  ur — for 
electricity  used  In  their  homes. 

This  reduction  In  rates  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  dlflerence  between  TVA's  w  lolesale 
rates  and  the  private  utility  cost  of  ( enerat- 
Ing  and  transmitting  power  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  before  TVA.  A  difference  of  a 
few  mills  at  the  bus  bar  cannot  cau>e  a  dif- 
ference of  4  cents  In  the  home.  Tlie  basic 
reason  for  low  rates  In  the  valley  todaf  Is  that 
they  were  set  low  In  the  first  place.  In  the  firm 
conviction  that  such  a  policy  of  pricing  elec- 
tricity, coupled  with  proper  electrlcrl-devel- 
opment  promotion  and  education  would 
bring  about  a  great  Increase  In  pover  con- 
sumption thus  reducing  the  cost  i)er  unit 
while  producing  sufficient  revenues  to  cover 
these  costs. 

This  experience  In  the  valley  Is  worth  ex- 
amining In  connection  with  the  offer  now 
sometimes  made  by  private  utllltle.i,  or  ad- 
vocated by  their  propaganda  latellltes. 
namely,  that  the  private  utilities  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  power  produced  by  Fed- 
eral proJecU  at  the  bus  bar.    This,  they  say. 
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would  avoid  construction  of  duplicate  trans- 
mission lines,  while  the  savings  from  the 
purchase  of  Ooverament  power  wotild  b« 
passed  along  to  consumers. 

Both  these  propositions  need  to  be  «^- 
Ined  with  greet  care  when  made  In  specific 
instances.     Transmission  lines  may  need  to 
be  duplicated.    As  many  a  farm  wife  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  could  have  told  you  a  few 
years    sgo.    In    the    prerural    electrification 
days    If  you  need  two  buckets  of  water  It 
sometimes  pays  to  carry  two  buckets.    And 
second,  the  promise  to  pass  along  the  sav- 
ings  a  difference  of  a  mill  or  two  per  kilo- 
watt-hour  at    wholesale— may   or    may    not 
mean  a  thing  by   the   time  the  electricity 
reaches  your  home.    It  may  be  that  In  some 
instances  the  public   Interest— thai  Is,   the 
consumers,   as  well    as  the  taxpayer-Inves- 
tors—can  be  served  by  selling  power  at  the 
bus   bar   to   private   utUltles;    certainly   the 
American  people  are  a  practical  lot,  wUllng 
to  look  over  every  proposition  on  Its  merits. 
But  In  examining  any  proposal.  It  should  be 
remembered     that     whoever     controls     the 
power    between    the    generating    plant    and 
your  home  will  govern  the  price  of  electric- 
ity   to    the    consumer.      Consumers    should 
keep  their  eye  on  the  ball  and  see  to  It  that 
the  sale  erf  power  at  the  bus  bar  Is  guarded 
by  adequate  controls,  and  that  those  who 
buy  It    whether  public  or  private  agencies, 
not  only  believe  In.  but  practice  the  policy 
of  low  rates  and  abundant  use. 

Today  the  demand  for  electric  power  In 
the  TVA  area  has  reached  a  point  where 
TVA  Is  hard  put  to  keep  up  with  It.  Ex- 
pansion of  facilities  Is  being  carried  on  at  a 
fast  pace,  but  TVA  wUl  have  no  surplus  for 
export  or  to  serve  an  expanded  area.  Last 
year.  In  order  to  meet  the  normal  demands 
of  the  region.  TVA  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  steam  plant,  the  New  Johnson- 
vllle  steam  plant,  on  the  shores  of  Kentucky 
Lake.  In  west  Tennessee:  In  more  recent 
months,  a  second  steam  plant  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  well  as  expansion  of  the  plant  now 
under  construction,  largely  to  meet  the  In- 
creased requirements  of  the  Government  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  energy  plant. 

Sales  to  private  utilities  outside  the  TVA 
area  are  being  reduced  or  cut  off.  except  for 
Interchange  and  sUnd-by  agreements  to  pro- 
tect service  of  TVA  and  utlUty  systems  and 
for   economical    operation.     TVA's   Inability 
and  reluctance  to  expand  Its  service  area  Is 
a  disappointment  to  many  neighboring  rural 
cooperatives  and  cities  whose  power  supply 
Is  inadequate  and  whose  rates  seem  too  high. 
New  neighbors  are  springing  up — federations 
of  REA  cooperatives  outside  the  TVA  service 
area  but  adjacent  to  It,  mostly  north  of  the 
TVA  system.     In  some  cases  they  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  obUln  an  adequate  supply  of 
power  from  private  utilities  In  their  areas, 
or  to  secure  contracts  for  wholesale  power  at 
reasonable  rates  without  restrictions  as  to  In- 
dustrial loads  or  urban  areas  which  may  be 
served.     No  such  restrictions  obtain  In  the 
TVA  area,  of  course;  cooperative  associations 
can.  and  do.  serve  the  Industrial  loads  In 
their  areas  of  operations  and  pay  no  premium 
for  power  delivered  to  such  customers.    Many 
of  the  50  cooperatives  serve  some  urban,  as 
well  as  rural,  areas;  in  fact,  more  than  a  fifth 
of  all  the  cooperative  custom^  live  In  towns 
and  villages. 

With  some  of  these  new  neighbors,  who  are 
considering  the  construction  of  their  own 
generating  plante.  TVA  has  discussed  Inter- 
change arrangements  similar  to  those  we 
have  with  private  utUlty  neighbors.  Such 
arrangements,  U  they  can  be  worked  out,  we 
are  sure  will  prove  mutually  beneficial.  But 
the  TVA  Is  not  able  to  supply  these  new 
agencies  on  a  firm  power  basis.  TVA  has  Its 
hands  full  keeping  up  with  the  growth  In 
the  area  It  now  serves. 

Many  cooperatives  outside  the  TVA  area 
now  find  themselves  forced  to  build  or  ac- 


(jtilre  generating  plante  and  tranamlealon 
lines  to  sssure  their  members  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  power,  without  load  restrtctlona 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  growing 
trend  Is  a  general  index  of  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  private  companies  on  whom 
consumers  depend  for  power.  Companies 
Intent  upon  serving  a  broad  public  interest 
will  help  you  accomplish  yotir  purposes:  To 
supply  your  members  abundant  electricity 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Private  com- 
panies, which  regard  your  members  solely 
as  a  market  for  their  commodity  and  thus 
place  their  Interest  above  yotirs.  their  con- 
venience above  your  necessity,  are  Inviting, 
yes,  forcing  you  to  take  the  electric  service 
business  back  into  your  own  hands.  The 
best  way  for  the  private  companies  to  re- 
main private  Is  to  show  man  enterprise. 

For  of  this  you  may  be  sure:  The  direc- 
tion of  power  policy  Is  not  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  impassioned  debates  over  social- 
ism, statlsm,  and  private  enterprise.  The 
status  of  electric  service  as  a  public  func- 
tion is  too  well  established  In  the  American 
pattern  to  be  decided  by  a  battle  about  ab- 
stract doctrine.  The  final  decision  as  to 
who  provides  electric  service  is  going  to  be 
decided  by  the  people  themselves  on  a  prac- 
tical basis,  case  by  case.  And  it  wUl  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  how  electricity— the 
lifeblood  of  a  modern  economy— may  be 
made  available  more  and  more  abundantly, 
through  reliable  services  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Eric  Dorman 
OGowan.  British  Army,  retired,  at  a 
mass  meeting  honoring  the  heroes  of  the 
Easter  uprising  in  Ireland  calling  for 
the  end  of  the  partition  of  Ireland  on 
Easter  Monday.  April  10.  1950: 

As  you  have  heard,  I  have  come  direct  from 
my  home  In  Ulster  to  speak  to  you  tonight. 
Id  like  you  to  note  that  when  I  say  Ulster. 
I  do  not  mean  Northern  Ireland;  I  refer  to 
that  pert  of  Ulster  which  Is  already  free,  for 
my  home  Is  County  Cavan.  I  speak  as  a 
private  person  and  as  an  Ulsterman.  My 
stock  m  purely  Celtic,  a  race  which  was  to 
Ulster  before  the  British  came  there  and  wUl 
be  In  Ulster  long  after  the  last  Briton  has 
left  It  As  an  Ulsterman  I  naturally  deplore 
the  division  of  my  historic  province  into 
two  parts  by  a  border  laid  down  In  the  to- 
terest  of  Great  Britain  and  supported  by 
British  bayonet;  a  border  which  did  not  exist 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  which  I  trust  soon  to 
see  abolished. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  border  Is  put 
there  with  the  consent  of  three  govern- 
ments—the Irish,  the  British,  and  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Government.  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  In  Ireland  do  not  and  dare  not 
recognize  as  final  any  Interim  agreement 
which  may  have  been  made  In  the  past  25 
years,  because  history  demonstrates  beyond 
refute  that  the  border  was  Imposed  on  my 
country  against  the  expressed  will  of  M 
percent  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  threat 

of  force  and  by  a  trick  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

Let  no  one  therefore  mislead  you  Into  be- 


lieving that  the  border  Is  eometbing  final  and 
irrevocable. 

It  cannot  be  emphasiaed  too  strongly  that 
this  matter  of  the  unification  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ireland  under  an  Irish  Government 
is  not  an  totemal  domestic  issue.  It  la  an 
issue  on  an  international  level  between  two 
sovereign  states:  Ireland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  issue 
exists  at  aU  U  the  responslbUlty  of  the  British 
Government  which  Government  short-slght- 
edly  believes  that  a  divided  Ireland  better 
serves  Its  purpose  eo  strateglcaUy  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  sU 
counties  out  of  the  provtoce  to  which  I  be- 
long which  remata  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  sendtog  representatives  to 
the  Westminster  Parliament;  and.  therefore, 
the  abuses  to  which  I  am  gotog  to  refer  must 
ultimately  be  laid  at  Britain's  door. 

It  does  not  suit  the  book  of  the  BritiMi 
Government  that  thU  should  be  widely 
known;  much  trouble  Is  taken  to  make  It 
appear  that  the  local  admtoistration  set  up 
in  Northern  Ireland,  the  British  bridgehead 
In  Ireland,  is  the  responsible  autonomous 
authority  for  all  that  occurs  to  their  area. 
This  cannot  be  true  because  in  fact  the 
London  government  retains  strict  control 
o.er  defense,  taxation,  and  foreign  relations, 
but  It  leaves  to  their  chosen  agents  to  North- 
em  Ireland  the  task  cf  maintaining  Uw  and 
order,  admtoUtertng  Justice,  and  taxing  for 
local  needs. 

Who  then  are  their  chosen  agenu?  We 
know  well  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  British  colonials  planted  to  Ul- 
ster dtirtog  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  for  this  very  pvirpoee.  We  also 
know  that  the  border  has  been  drawn 
through  Ulster  so  as  to  exclude  the  greatest 
number  of  the  native  Irish,  and  thus  Insure 
the  colonial  element  of  perpetual  majority  to 
the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament. 

Thus  by  a  simple  process  of  drawing  • 
border  wLere  no  division  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, a  mtoority  to  Ireland  has  been  turned 
toto  the  controUlng  majority  to  Northern 
Ireland.  In  Northern  Ireland,  therefore. 
politics  is  a  matter  of  flags— "the  majority" 
supports  the  Union  Jack;  the  Irish  mtoortty 
supports  the  flag  of  Ireland.  Politics  ia. 
therefore,  a  matter  of  repression;  the  domi- 
nant regime  Is  expected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  perpetually  British  con- 
trol to  their  area,  and  so  long  as  British  con- 
trol exists,  colonial  predomtoanoe  to  gov- 
ernment is  automaticaUy  perpetuated. 

It  is  Impossible,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  In  Northern  Ireland  any  but  the 
facade  of  democracy;  the  regime  Is  a  dlcU- 
torship.  and  within  his  limitations  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Northern  IreUnd  Is  the  most 
complete  puppet  dlcUt<w  this  side  of  the 
Iron  curtain. 

This  undemocratic  Institution  is  mxpporteA 
not  only  by  the  full  mlUtary  backing  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  also  by  a  private  army 
comprlstog  3,000  regular  armed  constables, 
backed  by  trained  reserve  of  1.300  armed 
special  constables— all  hand-plckedfor  their 
political  adherence  to  the  Northern;  Ireland 

colonial  Tory  regime.  /  

Nowhere  else  to  the  British  Isles  Is  there 
an  armed  police  force.  The  significance  of 
an  armed  police  force  to  the  British  bridge- 
head of  Northern  Ireland  derives  tram  the 
fact  that  the  Northern  Ireland  Government 
is  determtoed  to  have  its  own  army  available 
e^  en  shoiUd  British  forces  be  withdrawn. 

This  private  army  of  the  Ulster-BrltUh  is 
required,  of  course,  not  to  protect  Its  fron- 
tiers from  external  attack,  but  to  insure  the 
doclUty  of  the  native  Irtsh  poptilatlon  which 
remains  to  the  six  county  areas  to  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  8.  a  resentful  and  suppressed 
minority,  which  refuses  absolutely  to  accept 
the  constitutional  position.  This  mtoority 
Is  heavUv  taxed  lor  the  privilege  of  mato* 
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t&lnlng  •  government  abhorrent  to  It  which 
It  U  totally  unable  to  remove  by  any  derr.'^- 
cntlc  process.    Note  that  the  tour  now  tak- 
ing  plhc*  In   America  by  the  Tory  Premier 
or    Northern    Ireland   Is   paid   lor   by   public 
moneys  and  approximately  1  pound  In  every 
8   comem   Xrcm   the    pocketa   o.'    this    resent- 
lul  Inah  minority.     That  is  taxation  witn- 
out  represeniat.on  In  its  most  modern  rorm. 
In  order  to  support  their  authority  by  le?..l 
means    the    Northern    Ireland    Governmep.t 
emplovs  an  iniquitous  Instrument  known  as 
the  Civil   Authorities    (Special  Powers)    Act. 
That  act  permits  the  cflSciaU  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  confine  population  In  any  area  to 
Its   houses,   to  search   banking   accounts  lor 
funds   which    nr.ehl   be   directed    against    it. 
and   to  confiscate   th.->£e   funds   If   lour.d.   to 
Impose  the  death  sentence  for  the  mere  car- 
rying   of    a    firearm    without    authority,    to 
search  any  house  o»   building  or  motor  ve- 
hicle, to  arrest  without  warrant,  and  to  Im- 
prison w'.thcut  trial,  and  to  ban  any  meeting 
which  It  does  not  wish  to  t)e  held,  and  to 
prevent  under  patn  cf  arrest  the  displav  of 
the  Irish  flag  anywhere  north  of  the  tx>rder. 
I    cannot    believe    that    any    fair-minded 
American  broueht  up  In  a  democratic  atmos- 
phere could  read  the  document  on  which  the 
powers  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Government 
are  l)as«d  without  revulsion 

Recently  after  vliiorous  representations  by 
the  Irish  Government  In  the  Council  of 
Europe,  a  numl)er  of  sections  of  this  obnox- 
ious act  was  suspended  until  publicity  given 
to  them  at  Strasbourg  had  died  down.  On 
the  5th  of  April  of  this  year  these  suspended 
regulations  have  been  relmpo«ed  The  Irush 
In  Northern  Ireland  have  had  the  cat-and- 
mouse  experience  of  freedom  granted  and 
then  withdrawn. 

It  Is  difficult  for  you  here  to  imagine  any 
element  of  a  self-respecting  population  be- 
ing compelled  to  live  perpetually  under  such 
•  regime  and  to  maintain  Its  loyalty  to  tr.a 
Irish  nation  In  the  knowledge  that  they  ha\e 
only  to  line  up  with  their  Tory  masters  to  re- 
ceive the  beneflu  and  privileges  which  are 
considerable  and  are  now  reserved  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Goveru- 
meut  and  the  connection  with  Britain. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  concrete  examples: 
Last  St.  Patricks  Day  the  King  In  London 
presented  shamrocks  to  the  Irish  guards;  a 
memorial  was  unveiled  In  Armagh  City  to 
the  Irish  Fusiliers,  but  throughout  Northern 
Ireland  sll  natioral  demonstrations  were 
banned  and  the  truncheon  was  used  by 
arm»Hl  police  against  meetings  displaying  the 
Irish  flj»g  Ag.iln.  recently  also  in  Armagh  a 
British  ex-»oldler  was  arrested  for  carrying  an 
Irish  Qag  In  a  proceaslon.  At  his  trial,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  taught  In  the  British 
Army  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  small  na- 
tions. He  was  going  on  fighting  for  the 
free<k>m  of  one  small  nation  It  was  admit- 
ted at  that  trial  by  the  police  that  though 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  banner  of 
Communist  Russia  being  paraded  anywhere 
in  Northern  Ireland  the  Irish  flag  was  taboo. 
I  absolutely  refu«e  to  believe  that  any 
American  would  accept  the  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  as  a  reasonable  way  cf 
life  for  the  Irish  p.>pulation  there  Y"U 
will  understand,  therefore,  why  we  in  Free 
Ireland  utterly  refure  to  C'3operat<«  with  the 
regime  which  rreaia  the  people  of  our  race 
ao  abnormally 

Now  I  would  like  to  come  to  the  wider 
Issue:  Ireland  U  vetoed  by  Russia  from  par- 
ticipation tu  the  United  Nations  and  her 
northern  counties  are  incorporated  In  Great 
Brltsln.  She  H  thus  debarred  from  any  ac- 
tivity in  the  defense  of  we*!t»m  Europe  or  the 
At:ant?c  Pact.  You  Americans  are  expending 
vast  sums  of  money  in  cojrdlnatlng  defense 
Ctf  the  western  Atlantic  coast  line,  yet  vou 
•pp?ar  to  Ignore  the  strategical  gap  created 
by  the  fact  that  Ireland  has  got  to  l)e  left 
out  of  your  deliberations.    Generals  will  plan 


anything,  however  ridiculous,  but  citizens 
have  to  pay  for  the  ridiculous  behavior  of 
generals.  How  can  you  pretend  that  Ire- 
land Is  just  a  hole  In  the  map  on  which  you 
plan  Atlantic  defense? 

Should  the  early  stages  of  world  war  III 
go  wrong  In  western  Europe  and  the  early 
stages  of  a  war  always  go  wrong  for  the 
British,  then  you  will  have  the  Russians  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel  and  southern 
Britain  a  war  zone.  In  such  circumstances 
the  cooperation  of  Ireland  will  be  vital  to 
the  survival  of  Britain.  If,  however,  this  has 
not  been  prearranged,  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  may  make  It  Impossible  to  rectify 
the  omission  cf  Ireland  from  prewar  Atlanf.c 
strategical  planning.  We  Irish  desire  above 
all  things  to  support  the  defense  of  western 
Christendom,  but  It  Is  useless  to  ask  us  to 
do  so  In  an  Impractical  manner.  We  cannot 
coordinate  the  defense  of  Ireland  except  on 
an  all-i£land  ba^is. 

With  the  utmost  se.lousness.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  partitioning  of  Ireland  and 
the  persistence  of  British  occupation  In  our 
six  northern  counties  has  proved  to  be  a 
costly,  dangerous,  and  short-sighted  expe- 
dient. For  reasons  of  prestige.  Britain  is 
reluctant  to  undo  her  mistake  and  reunite 
the  island  under  an  Irish  government.  So 
Ireland  remains  sullen,  sterile,  neutral  In- 
stead of  active  and  cooperative. 

For  moral  and  material  reasons,  this  Is  a 
most  dangerous  situation.  Freedom  Is  Indi- 
visible. World  war  III  will  be  the  supreme 
war  for  human  freedom.  If   It  happens. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  that  moral  con- 
siderations and  material  factors  urgently 
require  the  ending  of  this  unnatural  and 
abnormal  state  of  affairs.  The  Irish  people 
fear  ".hat  the  denial  of  freedom  In  the  Brit- 
ish area  In  Ireland  mav  one  day.  Indeed 
quite  soon,  provoke  an  explosion,  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences;  alternatively 
world  war  III  may  l)egln  before  this  Inter- 
national problem  is  rcaolved.  In  either  case 
the  fact  that  the  civilized  pe^plej  of  the 
West  have  failed  to  persuade  Great  Britain 
to  undertake  the  final  act  cf  liberation  in 
her  imperial  record,  may  well  prove  to  h» 
the  end  of  Western  civilization 

Th:s  Is  where  the  Irish  question  has  got 
to  today. 


Anning  of  the  Arab  Statss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF    NEW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  7950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter,  protesting  British  arms 
shipments  to  the  Near  East  Arab  states, 
and  handed  to  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson  Secretary  of  State,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  was  signed  by  30  Democrata 
and  21  Republicans,  Members  cf  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives: 

Bon    Deaw  Achesom. 

Secretary  o]  State,  Washington,  D  V. 
DcAK  Ua.  SiCBrr.'tT:  Following  ycur  rec- 
ent conversation  with  a  group  of  Members 
cf  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Near  East 
armaments  situation  and  the  Indication 
that  you  would  in  due  course  discuss  the  sit- 
uation with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ths 
United  Kingdom.  Mr  Bevln.  we  thought  that 
It  would  bf  advantageous  to  you  if  we  listed 
the  objectives  which  we  believe  you  should 
seek  In  these  conversations  and  the  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  we  are  convinced 
would  enable  you  to  attain  those  objectives. 


The  objectives  as  we  see  them  are: 

1.  Cessation  of  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
the  Arab  states  by  Great  Britain  until  peace 
treaties  have  been  consummated  with  Israel. 

2.  Use  of  their  gwxl  offices  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  bring 
about  peace  treaties  between  the  Arab  states 
and   Israel. 

The  questions  the  answers  to  which  we 
believe  will  support  you  in  attaining  these 
objectives  are: 

(a>  To  what  extent  Is  Great  Britain  ac- 
tually shipping  or  permitting  the  shipment 
of  military  aircraft,  gunboats,  and  tanks 
under  treaty  arrangements  with  Iraq,  Jordan, 
and  E^pt.  or  otherwise  to  any  of  the  Arab 
states;  how  such  shipments  have  been  paid 
for;  what  supervision  is  being  maintained 
over  the  disposition  and  use  of  such  arma- 
ment; and  whether  the  supplying  of  such 
armaments  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  facili- 
tated by  the  settlement  of  Great  Britain's 
United  States  lend-lease  account,  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program,  or  EGA  aid? 

(b)  What  assurances,  if  any.  have  been 
given  by  the  Arab  states  that  they  are  not 
preparing  for  a  renewal  of  Arab-Israeli  hos- 
tilities' 

(c)  What  assurance.  If  any.  has  been  given 
by  the  Arab  states  of  their  intention  or  cnpa- 
bility  to  protect  the  security  of  the  Near  East 
from  a  Communist  advance? 

We  believe,  too.  that  It  would  be  most 
helpiul  if  the  United  States  declared  its  pol- 
icy to  be  opposed  to  a  Near  East  arms  race  or  a 
renewal  of  Arab-Israeli  hostilities,  and  that 
technical  assistance  under  point  4  projects 
could  only  be  made  available  to  Arab  states 
which  were  at  peace.  V/e  recall  your  recent 
statement  that  a  recurrence  of  the  Arab- 
Isrueli  war  would  be  "a  tragic  development 
which  the  world  community  must  bend  every 
effort  to  prevent." 

We  sit.jerely  trust  that  before  you  leave 
you  will  be  able  to  assure  us  that  you  agree 
with  us  a.3  to  the  objectives  set  forth  above, 
and  will  endeavor  to  attain  them  In  your  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Bevin. 
Sincerely. 

Hugh  J.  Addontzio.  Democrat.  New  Jer- 
sey; Jauks  C  Auchincloss.  Re- 
publican. New  Jersey;  William 
A.  Bareitt,  Democrat,  Pennsylva- 
nia; J.  Caleb  Bocgs.  Republican. 
Delaware;  Edward  Biuxn.  Demo- 
crat. Ohio;  Emanuel  Cellct.  Dem- 
ocrat, New  York:  Chesttr  A.  Chis- 
NET.  Democrat,  Illinois;  Eau.  Chl*- 
COFF.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania;  L. 
Gakt  Clementx.  Democrat,  New 
York;  Robert  J.  CoRariT.  Republi- 
can. Pennsylvania;  Habrt  J.  Dav- 
enport. Democrat,  Pennsylvania: 
James  J  Dela.net,  Democrat.  New 
York:  Isidore  Dollinceb,  Demo- 
crat, New  York;  Harold  D.  Dono- 
HLT.  Democrat.  Massachusetts: 
Herman  P.  Eecxharter,  Democrat. 
Pennsylvania;  Albext  J.  Enccl. 
Republican.  Michigan;  James  G. 
Pdlton,  Republican.  Pennsylva- 
nia; Edward  A.  Garm.atz.  Democrat. 
Miryland;  Wiluam  T.  Granahan, 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania:  Edwin 
AnTHtra  Hall,  Republican,  New 
York,  T.  MiLUT  Ha.nd,  Republican, 
New  Jersey;  Locis  B.  Hri  ler.  Dem- 
ocrat, New  York;  CiiRiiTiAN  A. 
Hnna.  Republican.  Massachu- 
setts; Donald  L.  Jackson.  Repub- 
lican, California;  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Republican-Liberal,  New  York; 
Eocak  a.  Jonas.  Republican.  Illi- 
nois; Raymond  W.  Karst.  Demo- 
crat. Missouri;  Robert  K.  Kean. 
Republican.  New  Jersey;  Kenneth 
B  Keating.  Republican,  New  York; 
Edna  F  Kelly,  Democrat,  New 
York;  .\RTHtTi  G.  K'e-n  Democrat, 
New  York;  HErrer  J    Latham,  Ee- 
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publican.  New  Tork;  Johh  Davis 
LoDCi,    Republican.    Connecticut; 
John   W.  McCoaMACK,  Democrat. 
Massachusetts:     Ch«istophi«     C. 
McGrath,   Democrat,   New   Tork; 
Thbttstoh  B  Morton,  Republican, 
Kentucky:     Abbaham    J,    Multbb. 
Democrat.     New     York;     BAHBArr 
O'Hara,  Democrat,  Illinois;   Doh- 
au)  O'TooLi,  Democrat,  New  York; 
William  L.  Prxitm,  Republican, 
New  York;  A.  A.  Raicorr,  Demo- 
crat,    Connecticut:      R.     Waltib 
RixHLMAN.  Republican,  Mew  York; 
PcTEB  W.   RoDiNO.  Jr..  Democrat. 
New  Jersey:  John  J.  Roontt.  Dem- 
ocrat. New  York:  Adolph  J.  Sab- 
ATH.  Democrat,  Illinois:   John  P. 
Satlob.     Republican.     Pennsylva- 
nia; HtJCH  D.  Scott,  Jr..  Republi- 
can. Pennsylvania:  JoHie  F.  8h&- 
LiT,  Democrat.  California;  Awth- 
ONT  P.  TAtmnxLO,  Democrat,  New 
York;  Thob  C.  Tolletson,  Repub- 
lican,    Washington:     Sidnbt     R. 
Yatss,  Democrat,  Illinois. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  March  28.  32  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  a 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
this  subject  and  this  letter  is  a  sequel  to 
that  conference. 


Some  Water  Problenw  of  the  Pacific 
Soathwett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 


Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  wa- 
ter sources  and  water  development  have 
controUed  and  shaped  the  progress  of 
our  great  Pacific  Southwest,  a  semiarid 
region  which  covers  about  half  a  million 
square  mUes,  or  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  Today  industrial 
growth,  agriculture  expansion,  and  met- 
ropolitan extension  in  this  area  all  de- 
pend upon  a  consistent  adequate  supply 
of  water. 

Mr.  Raymond  Matthew,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Califor- 
nia, at  the  fortieth  convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C  on  March  25. 
1950,  delivered  the  following  factual  and 
informative  address  on  some  of  the  wa- 
ter problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Housa 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew's discussion  of  our  water  problems: 
SoMB  Wattb  Pboblbms  or  thb  PAcmc 
Southwest 
(By  Raymond  Matthew,  chief  engineer.  Colo- 
rado River  Board  of  CallfornU) 
(A    contribution    to    pftnel    discussion    on 
Water — Our    Most    Precious    Nattiral    lU- 
source.     Fortieth     Convention      National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  Uarcb  35.  1950) 
The  subject  of  thU  panel  discussion  ap- 
plies with   particular   force  to  the  Paclfle 
Southwest,     For  water  U  the  very  llfeblood 
of  this  semiarid  region  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  cover  about  half  a  mUUon  aquan 
miles— one-sixth  of  the  are«  of  the  United 
Btatea— Including  *U  the  State*  at  CalUonUa, 


Nevada,  and  Ariaona.  Not  only  la  water  • 
vital  necessity  for  domestic,  municipal,  and 
industrial  purpoaes  as  In  other  sections  of 
the  cotintry.  but  also.  In  ounmon  with  other 
sections  of  the  West,  water  for  IrrlgaUon  U 
essential  to  the  successful  production  of  farm 
crops  In  most  of  the  region. 

Indeed,  the  history  erf  thlB  region  Is  re- 
plete with  accounU  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed and  of  frequent  and  prolonged  Utlga- 
tlon  In  SUte  and  Federal  courts  In  confllcU 
over  the  ownership  and  control  of  water- 
so  all- Important  and  preclotis  Is  this  resource 
because  of  Its  relative  scarcity. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Is  a  region  of  sharp 
contrasts;  In  terrain,  from  the  nation's  high- 
est mounUlns  to  desert  valleys  below  sea 
level;  In  climate,  marked  by  wide  variation 
in  temperature,  rainfalls  ranging  from  about 
100  Inches  to  6  Inches  or  less  annually,  and 
growing  seasons  ranging  from  a  few  months 
In  the  high  plateaus  to  aU  year  rotind  In  the 
low  valleys  and  along  the  coast:  and  In  char- 
acter and  extent  of  development  varying 
from  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  forest  and 
desert  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  highly  de- 
veloped Irrigated  agriculture  and  the  densely 
popiilated  metropolitan  and  Industrial  cen- 
ters of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Although  numerous  other  factors  are  In- 
volved, the  avallabUity  of  water  and  the 
feaslblUty  of  building  works  for  Its  conser- 
vation and  use  have  played  a  predominant 
role  in  the  developments  that  have  occurred, 
and  will  continue  to  limit  and  control  future 

development.  

Most  of  the  precipitation  In  the  Southwest 
occtirs  In  three  or  four  winter  months  with 
Uttle  If  any  in  the  late  spring,  summer,  and 
fall.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
erality In  parts  of  Arizona  and  high  moun- 
tain areas  where  some  summer  rains  occur, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  water  supply  comes  In 
winter  rains  and  snows. 

In  California,  the  average  annual  rainfall 
ranges  from  100  inches  along  the  extreme 
northwest  coast  to  almost  nothing  in  the 
southeast  desert  region.  Relatively  heavy 
preclpitaUon  occurs  In  the  Coast  Range  and 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  largely  In  the 
form  of  snow  in  the  higher  reaches,  and  It  is 
these  mountain  areas  from  which  most  of 
the  water  supply  Is  derived. 

In  the  central  and  coastal  valleys,  which 
are  largely  devoted  to  farming,  the  average 
annual  rainfall  varies  from  15  to  25  inches 
in  the  northerly  vaUeys  to  5  to  15  Inches  in 
the  southerly  vaUeys.  In  the  south  Coastal 
Plain  of  California  it  ranges  from  10  to  25 
Inches  Hence,  the  ralnfaU  Is  Insufficient  to 
grow  most  crops,  even  if  aU  or  most  of  It 
came  in  the  growing  season.  Thus.  Irriga- 
tion Is  essential. 

In  southeastern  California,  also  In  much 
of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  average  annual  pre- 
clpitaUon Is  only  6  to  16  Inches.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  a  semi- 
arid  area.  Greater  precipitation  occurs  to 
the  relatively  limited  mountain  areas  of 
Utah.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Arizona,  and 
these  areas  are  the  source  of  most  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  rainfall  In  the  8outhwe«t  U  charac- 
terlaed  by  wide  cyllc  variations.  The  vrt- 
dpltatlon  at  Loe  Angelea  Is  typtfal-  The 
75-year  record  extended  back  to  180  years 
by  correlation  with  crop  records  of  the  lOa- 
slon  Fathers  shows  seven  wet  perto<"  ot  9 
to  13  yean  in  length,  averaging  122  percent 
of  normal,  and  six  alternating  dry  periods  of 
11  to  28  years  In  length,  averaging  84  percent 
of  normal.  Studies  of  tree  rings  and  other 
historical  Information  IndlcaU  even  greater 
cvcUc  variation  and  more  severe  droughts  In 
the  past.  CurrenUy,  southern  California  1« 
experiencing  Its  sixth  succesBlve  year  of  sub- 
normal  rainfall.  Rainfall  from  year  to  y«»r 
ranges  from  26  to  ov«  300  percent  of  tho 

The  scarcity  of  water  In  the  Southwert  la 
further  rev^ealed   by  «»ta   on   run-off.    In 


California  as  a  whole,  which  haa  an  area  cf 
156.000  square  mUes.  the  average  annual 
depth  of  run-oir  In  rivers  and  stream  flow 
is  about  8Mi  inches;  birt  In  southern  Cah- 
fomia  It  is  leas  than  3  Inches.  For  the  Colo- 
rado Blver  Basin  as  a  whole  the  average 
depth  of  run-off  In  river  flow  Is  only  about 
1^  Inches.  As  compared  to  these,  the  aver- 
age depth  of  run-off  of  Atlantic  coast  streama 
ranges  from  15  to  20  Inches. 

The  stream  flow  In  the  Southwest  varlea 
widely  from  month  to  month  and  from  year 
to  year.  Most  of  the  run-off  occurs  In  the 
rainy  season.  The  flow  of  rivers  and  streams 
fed  by  melting  snows  often  continues  into 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  a  few  streams  fed 
by  springs  have  a  continuous  base  flow.  But 
for  several  months  of  the  summer  and  fall 
stream  flow  Is  greatly  reduced  and  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  streams  and  rivers  to  dry  up 
completely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rlv«r» 
and  streams  of  the  Southwest  are  subject  to 
violent  and  destructive  floods,  which  result 
from  ralnatorms  of  high  Intensity  or  rapidly 
melting  snow  or  a  combination  of  both. 

In  addition  to  seasonal  and  cyclic  varia- 
tions, the  water  resources  are  not  dlstrlh- 
uted  geographically  In  consonance  with  the 
demand.  For  example,  in  California,  about 
75  percent  of  the  water  supply  la  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  Stote.  whereas  two- 
thirds  of  the  demand  for  water  la  In  the 
lower  half.  The  discrepancy  Is  even  greater 
In  southern  California  which  has  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  water  and  25  percent  of 
the  demand.  All  these  figures  are  exduslv* 
of  the  Colorado  River  which  U  also  used  In 
California. 

Because  of  these  wide  discrepancies  be- 
tween water  supply  and  demands,  the  con- 
servation, regulation,  and  distribution  of  the 
avaUable  water  resources  to  obtain  the 
maximum  practicable  and  effldentu^tea- 
tion  of  water  for  all  needs  and  purpoees  In- 
volve the  solution  of  many  problems  and 
the  construction  of  major  engineering 
works.  It  calls  for  storage  and  other  works 
to  control  floods,  large  cycUc  storage  reser- 
voirs to  conserve  and  regulate  the  extremely 
erratic  flows,  and.  In  many  cases,  long 
canals  and  aqueducts  to  convey  water  from 
areas  of  stirplus  to  areas  of  scarcity. 

Fortunately,   underground   reservoirs   are 
avaUable  In  several  areas  where  large  qtian- 
tities  of  water  are  or  can  be  stored,  tad 
drawn  upon  by  ptmiplng  from  wells.     Par 
example.  In  California,  the  groimd  water  res- 
ervoirs have  a  capacity   of  over  20.000,000 
acre-feet  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  about 
6  000  000  acre-feet  In  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley,  and   about   7,000.000   acre-feet   In   the 
south    coastal    basin.      Important    grotind- 
water   b-"  ins   occur   In   other   valleys   also. 
In  central  Arizona,  the  ground-water  basin 
has  a  capacity  of  about  35,000,000  acre-feet. 
The  use  of  ground  water  was  started  early 
In  California,  and  has  become  widespread 
and  of  major  Importance  not  only  In  Cali- 
fornia but  also  In  Arizona  and  Nevada.    Ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  United  SUtea 
Geological  Survey,  about  10,000,000  acre-feet 
annuaUy  or  half  of  the  water  now  used  to 
California  Is  pumped  from  underground:  in 
Arizona,  about  3,000,000  acre-feet  or  60  per- 
cent of  the  water  used  U  pumped  tromun- 
derground;    and.  In  Nevada,  about  380.000 

•cre-feet  or  15  percent. 

The  storage  of  water  In  tinderground  rea- 
ervolrs  and  the  tise  of  ground  waters  will 
continue  to  be  of  Increasing  importance  in 
the  Southweat.  It  U  an  essential  element 
in  any  plan  and  program  of  development. 

Water  developmenU  In  California  have 
been  marked  by  many  outstanding  project*. 
The  large  dtie*.  Ban  Franclaco,  Oakland, 
and  Lo*  Angelea,  have  augmented  their  lo«l 
supplies  by  bringing  Inwater  *«»  2« 
Sierra  Nevadas  through  aqueduct*  900  to  800 
mile*  long.  CallfomU's  ^-^J^^  "J 
Irrigated  lands  are  served  by  a  mtiltltud*  oi 
resSvolrs  and  canal  systems  developing  aatf 
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using  local  w»t*T  supplies  «nd  built  by  pri- 
vate tnltlatlve  and  financing. 

The  Central  Valley  project  ts  now  being 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  aug- 
ment Irrigation  supplies  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  One  or  the  main 
objectives  Is  to  transfer  surplus  water  from 
the  Sacramento  Valley  southerly  to  meet 
water  shortage  In  the  San  Jcaquln  Valley. 
Other  dams  are  beint^  built  by  the  Army 
engineers  to  provide  for  much-needed  flood 
control  ar.d  some  conservation. 

In  southern  California,  in  the  metropolitan 
coastal    plain    region,    local    water    supplies, 
both   stirface    and    undercround.    have    long 
alnce  been  fullv  developed  and  utllzed  lor 
Irrlg-.tlcn,  domestic,  and  Industrial  purposes. 
In  fact    the  supplies  are  already  overdrawn. 
The^e  wrre  augmented  ii   1913  by  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  brlrglng  In  a  supply  of  4oO 
second  feet  by  a  250-mUe  aqueduct  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada.     The  supply  was  further  aug- 
mented   m    1543   by   Colorado   River   water. 
The   300-mlle   Colorado   River   aqueduct    In- 
To-.vlng  a  pumping  lift  of  1.600  feet  was  com- 
pleted m  1042  with  a  capacity  of  1.500  sec- 
ond feet.     It  was  built  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District   of  Southern  California,  now 
comprtslng  municipal  districts  and  28  cities 
Including  Loa  Angeles  and  San  Diego.     It  Is 
designed    to   serve    domestic    and    Industrial 
water  needs  In  the  entire  coastal  plain  region 
In  general  which  has  a  present  population 
of  over  4.000000.     All  future  needs  of  this 
area  are  dependent  on  Colorado  River  water. 
which  It  is  planned  to  use  ultimately  in  the 
amount     of     1.212.000     acre-feet     annually. 
With  all  local  and  Imported  supplies  com- 
bined.  It   la   expected   that    sufBclent   water 
will  be  avallabe  for  a  popuatlon  of  about 
•.000.000. 

In  the  desert  area  of  southern  California. 
the  Colorado  River  Is  practically  the  only 
•ource  of  water  supply.  Use  of  Colorado 
RlTcr  water  for  Irrigation  In  the  Palo  Verde. 
Imperial,  and  Coachella  Valleys  was  started 
over  50  year*  ago  and  has  since  grown  until 
there  U  now  about  000.000  acres  under  Irri- 
gation out  of  about  1.000.000  acres  ulti- 
mately to  be  Irrigated.  Thtis,  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  Tltally  dependent  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  Irrigation  and  domestic  and 
Industrial  water  supplies.  It  Is  planned  to 
uae  for  these  purposes  about  5.500.000  acre- 
feet  per  year  and  works  have  been  buUt  and 
are  in  operaUon  on  this  expectation. 

There  has  also  been  aubatantlal  use  of 
Colorado  River  water  In  Arizona  for  irriga- 
tion including  the  Parker,  Yuma,  and  Gila 
projects,  which  constitute  those  projects  In 
Arl«ona  which  could  be  feasibly  Irrigated 
from  the  main  Colorado  River  because  of  the 
adverse  terrain.  However,  in  addition,  some 
flOO  000  acres  of  lands  In  central  Arizona  have 
been  brought  under  Irrigation  by  develop- 
menta  on  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers. 

The  moat  outstanding  project  on  the  Colo- 
rado  River  that  has  been  built  to  date  Is  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  This  project  was 
authorized  as  a  Federal  Reclamation  under- 
taking In  1929.  It  Includes  Hoover  Dam  to 
conserve  and  regulate  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  provide  much  needed  flood  con- 
trol and  silt  control  and  furnish  regulated 
water  suopllea  for  Irrigation,  domestic  and 
Industr.ai  uses,  and  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  of  about  1.325.000-kllowatt  capacity. 
The  prt^ject  also  Includes  the  All-Amencan 
Canal  of  10.000  second-feet  cajMicity  designed 
to  Irrigate  lands  In  the  Imperial  and  Coa- 
chella Valleys. 

Hoover  Dara.  rising  600  feet  above  stream- 
bed,  creates  Lpke  Mead  with  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  82.000000  acre-feet.  This  dam. 
completed  In  1M6.  provides  pracilcally  com- 
plete regulation  of  the  river  at  this  point. 
It  U  designed  to  assure  adequate  water  sup- 
pUea  for  all  down.>lreara  projects.  Most  of 
theas  projects  that  can  or  will  be  served, 
•uch  as  thoM  In  California,  are  already  built 
and  in  operation  or  are  authorized  and  un- 
der coostrucilou. 


Other  major  dams  have  bee.T  built  or  are 
underway  In  the  lower  Colorado  River. 
Parker  Dam  was  completed  In  1943  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  wai^r  Into  the  Colo- 
rado River  aqueduct  and  Incidental  hydro- 
e'.ectrlc-power  production.  Davis  Dam.  de- 
signed to  re-regulate  releases  from  Hoover 
Dam.  serve  the  needs  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  and  generate  hydroelectric  power,  la 
now  nearly  completed. 

Only  about  half  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  tributaries  Is  utilized  at 
present,  mostly  because  the  Slates  In  the 
upper  bas.n  are  using  less  than  one-third 
the  amount  of  water  reserved  for  them  by 
the  Colorado  River  compact.  Many  sloraga 
reservoirs  and  other  major  v,-orics.  chiefly  m 
the  upper  basin,  wUl  be  needed  to  fully  con- 
serve'and  utilize  the  waters.  Unfortunately, 
even  under  full  practicable  development.  ti;e 
water  Fupply  that  can  be  made  available  will 
be  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  present  and 
potential  requirements  Including  the  guar- 
anteed  delivery  to  Mexico  under  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  scarcity  in  water  sup- 
ply. It  is  obvious  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  design  and  operate  works  which  will 
secure  the  maximum  possible  conservation 
and  the  most  efficient  and  beneficial  use  of 
the  available  water. 

The  needs  of  existing  projects  having 
established  rlghta  to  the  use  of  water  should 
be  fully  met  before  additional  new  projects 
are  undertaken.  Further  development 
should  be  restricted  to  a  selective  choosing 
of  projects  within  the  water  supply  that 
can  be  assured  and  on  the  basis  of  compara- 
tive need  and  Justlflcation,  thus  obtaining 
the  greatest  benefits  at  the  least  cost  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  region  and  the  Natloa 
as  a  whole. 
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or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  re- 
pretuble  the  extent  to  which  selfish 
and  avaricious  influences,  not  only  in- 
dividuals but  even  certain  groups  and 
associations,  will  go,  and  the  large  sums 
of  money  they  have  expended,  to  gain 
their  nefarious  aims.  Especially  is  this 
ti-ue  as  to  those  who  are  trying  to  defeat 
the  proposal  to  extend  rent  control,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  may  de- 
prive thoisands  upon  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies, including  many  ex-servicemen 
and  their  loved  ones,  of  roofs  over  their 
heads  by  being  evicted  from  their  homes, 
unable  to  pay  the  increased  rents  these 
very  men  admit  and  concede  will  come 
about  if  rent  control  is  not  extended. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  and  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  list  of  the  organizations  behind 
this  inhuman  activity.  Tliey  stop  at 
nothing.  They  have  now,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  gone  beyond  any  de- 
cency In  their  eSorts  to  kill  the  Rent 
Control  Act.  The  people  behind  this 
movement— behind  these  organizations 
and  special  interests,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  and  the  others  listed  below— 


are,  in  most  instances,  the  owners  of  the 
large  apartments,  apartment  hotels,  and 
hotels  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  they  secured  con- 
trol of  after  the  crash  of  the  1930's  at 
10  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  upon 
which  they  desire  income  based  upon 
the  original  cost  of  construction.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  group  has  ex- 
pended over  S3,0C0.C00  on  lobbying  and 
publicity  against  housing  and  rent  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  fail  to  realize  that  if 
rent  control  is  not  extended,  hardship 
will  descend  upon  thousands  of  families, 
unable  to  pay  the  increases  the  owners 
will  levy  upon  these  unfortunate  people. 
I  regret  to  predict  that  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  Is  bound  to  ensue.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  the  monies  being  spent  from 
these  ill-gotten  gains  will  net  result  in 
misleading  Members  of  the  House,  but 
that  the  Members  will  realize  the  con- 
ditions that  now  exist  and  will  vote  to 
extend  rent  control  for  another  year. 

(From  the  League  Reporter,  Labor's  League 

for  Political  Education,  May  1,  1950] 

Nineteen  GROtn>s  From  RE.^L-EsTATE  Lobby 

The  real-estate  lobby  consists  of  19  organ- 
izations. They  Include  realtors,  bankers, 
builders,  contractors,  and  building-supply 
manufacturers. 

Secretary  Calvin  K  Snyder,  of  the  Realtors' 
Washington  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  lists  these 
19  groups  as  making  up  the  group  known  as 
the  real-estate  lobby: 

American  Bankers'  Association. 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of   Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

Institute  of  Electrical  Contractors. 
Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of  America. 
National   Apartment   Owners"   Association. 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
National   Association   of  Manufacturers. 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
National   Electrical    Contractors'    Associa- 
tion. 

National     Home     and     Property     Owners' 
Foundation. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
Prefabricated  Home  Manufacturers'  Insti- 
tute. 

Property  Owners'  Association   of  America. 
Structural  Clay  Products'  Institute. 
United  States  Chamt)€r  of  Commerce. 
United  States  Savings  Loan  League. 

How  To  Pttt  the  PasssraE  on  Congress— 

NAPEB  Official  Telis  How  Lobbt  Works 

With  N.\M.  Re.^der  s  Digest,  Ch.\mber  or 

CoMMEHCE.  Radio  Chains 

Let's  take  a  good  look  at  the  real-estate 
lobby.  Lei  s  see  how  It  cooperates  with  big 
business,  the  press,  radio  stations,  and  its 
congressional  pals. 

Officials  of  the  National  .Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  (NAREB)  have  testified  at 
hearings  of  the  House  Select  Commute  on 
Lobbv  Activities.  The  committee  says 
NAREB  Is  a  typical  lobby.  It's  the  corner- 
stone of  the  real-estate  pressure  group. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about  N.\REB 
brought  out  by  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  investigation  by  the  lobby  committee  s 
staff: 

1.  NAREB  often  gets  Information  from 
friendly  Congressmen  and  Senators  about 
secret  sessions  of  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. On  at  least  one  occasion  a  Repre- 
sentative let  Calvin  K.  Snyder,  secretary  of 
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the  Realtors'  Washington  Committee,  part  of 
NAREB,  copy  parts  of  a  secret  report  of  a 
Senate-House  committee. 

2.  NAREB  was  Instnunental  In  having  the 
Reader's  Digest  publish  an  antl-rent-control 
arUcle  In  1948.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  by 
B  Boeton  realtor  that  NAREB  "plant "  a  rent- 
con  Uol  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vice  jwesldent 
of  NAREB.  wrote:  "We  have  helped  to  secure 
a  write-up  of  what  Is  happening  In  France 
(concerning  rent  control)  •  •  •  In  the 
Reader's  Digest."  Five  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  reprints  of  that  Digest  article  were 
distributed  by  NAREB  In  Ite  1948  campaign 
against  rent  control. 

3  In  1949  Nelson  wrote  In  a  letter  to  T.  K. 
Macnner  of  Omaha,  a  past  president  of 
NAREB  and  a  political  adviser  to  Republican 
Senators  Kenneth  Whirrt  and  HtJCH  But- 
ler of  Nebraska,  "My  personal  contacts  with 
the  radio  chains  have  become  of  great  value. 
Nelson  did  not  elaborate  much  on  those  con- 

4  In  the  same  letter  to  Maenner,  Nelson 
speaks  of  "some  of  the  favors  we  have  had 
from  NAM."  In  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee Nelson  was  vague  In  answering  ques- 
tions concerning  favors  the  NAM  had  done 
for  NAREB.  ,__ 

5  Nelson's  and  Snyder's  testimony  also 
brought  out  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  real -estate  lobby  and  the  United  Stotes 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

6  Nelson  admitted  that  NAREB  u.sed  to 
get  delegations  of  smaU  property  owners  to 
testify  at  rent-control  hearings.  Such  dele- 
gations leave  the  Impression  that  everyone 
who  own*  apartments  Is  having  a  tough  time. 
In  a  letter  replying  to  a  suggestion  by  a 
Detroit  banker  that  the  real-estate  lobby  use 
this  stunt.  Nelson  said,  "We  used  to  try  this 
sort  of  thing  In  order  to  dramatize  our  situa- 
tion •  •  •  but  it  wasn't  too  success- 
ful." w 

7  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  who  speak 
St  national  and  State  meetings  of  the  real- 
estate  lobby  are  paid  travel  expenses  and 
lecture  fees  by  the  realtors. 

8  NAREB  often  sdvises  Federal  agencies 
on  the  drafUng  of  legislation  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  of  laws  like  rent  ccaa- 
trol  and  public  housing. 

9.  NAREB  used  to  keep  a  card  file  on  every 
Congressman,  indicating  realtors  who  are 
friendly  with  tljem.  how  they  voted  on  hous- 
ing legislation  and  other  information  that 
was  helpful  in  trying  to  sway  them  to  the 
real-esUte  lobby  way  of  thinking. 

10.  Speeches  and  radio  talks  are  often  pre- 
pared by  NAREB  for  friendly  Members  of 
Congress.  

nC   BITSINXSS 

The  real-esUte  lobby  is  big  business. 
From  July  1,  l»4fl.  through  December  »1. 
1949— a  period  of  3',  years— the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  alone  spent 
$440,360  for  lobbying. 


Tke  Dawm  Is  Breakiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mcaicaM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR1BENTATIVE8 

Friday.  May  5,  19S0 

Mr.  HOPTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years  the  Detroit  Pree 
Press,  like  the  Irishman's  flea,  has  been 
"on  again,  oS  again,  Rnnegan'  in  its 
support  of,  opposition  to.  the  New  Deal 
^ru\  those  who,  from  its  inception,  have 


vigorously  and  persistenUy  fought  the 
fallacies  of  the  New  DeaL 

In  its  issue  of  May  5  is  an  editorial 
which  indicates  that  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

That  editorial,  with  certain  omissions 
made  in  order  that  its  reprinting  may 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
reads  as  follows: 
Real  iNvmiiCATiON  or  CaiMX  ar  Sinatk  Has 

BEEH  BLOCKra  BT  TSTJMAW  AUMINISTaATIOIf 

The  radio  and  newspaper  headlines  shriek 
that  "The  Senate  has  voted  for  a  crime  in- 
vestigation." 

"That's   good,"   say   the  headlhie   readers 
and  those  who  listen  with  their  ears  instead 
of  their  minds. 
But  is  it  good? 

As  far  as  the  Detroit  Free  Press  can  see, 
the  Truman  administration  has  blocked  any 
such  investigation. 

Since  the  latest  political  murders  in  Kansas 
City  there  has  been  an  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  Investigation  of  crime  conditions, 
a  nonpolltlcal  inquiry  into  the  reign  of 
criminal  terrorists  which  is  destroying  Amer- 
ican Ubertles  by  taking  over  city  and  State 
governments  and  in  Washington  is  crowding 
close  to  the  heart  of  our  Republic  itself. 

By  the  dirtiest  kind  of  alley  fighting  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  by  every  known  trick  of 
forensic  sophistry  before  the  people,  the  Tru- 
man administration  has  sought  to  i^event 
any  such  expostires. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record- 
A   splendid   young   man   from   Tennessee 
Introduced  a  resoluUon  last  January  calling 
for  an  investigaUon  of  the  national  menace 
of  organlxed  gambling,  narcoUcs  traffic,  pros- 
titution, and  all  the  other   vices  by  which 
the  Pendergast  gang  In  Kansas  City  corrupted 
governmenU  and  grafted  millions  from  the 
taxpayers. 

Crime,  it  is  now  shown.  Is  a  Nation-wide 
business*  In  the  same  sense  that  we  have 
chain  groceries  and  other  chain  merchandis- 
ing stores. 

Charlie  Blnaggio.  a  graduate  of  the  Pen- 
dergast  school  of  crime,  was  the  Kansas  City 
agent  for  this  syndicate  which  merchandizes 
not  only  gambling,  dope,  and  prostitution 
but  blackmail,  extortion  and  murder  to  Its 
favored  clientele. 

NcmnaUy.  and  nattirafly,  the  resolution  of 
Senator  KzrAxrm  said  the  Investigation 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  a  member. 

But  so  are  a  man  of  Michigan  and  others 
trained  in  the  investigation  of  crime. 
That  would  never  do. 
When  Charlie  Blnaggio.  a  professional  mur- 
derer, was  slaughtered  the  NaUon  stood 
shocked  because  of  connotatlve  tangendes 
with  the  White  House. 

The  Truman-controlled  Democratic  policy 
committee  moved  fast. 

Butcher  Charlie,  now  himself  butchered, 
was  on  the  executive  committee  which  made 
the  arrangements  for  the  big  testimonial  ban- 
quet given  to  BUI  Boyle,  another  Pendergast 
henchman,  who  had  Just  been  made  chair- 
man  of  the  DemocraUc  National  Committee 
by  order  of   Tturaan. 

President  Truman  attended  and  made  that 
sacrUegious  speech  to  the  effect  that  his  po- 
litical phlloecphy  was  based  <m  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Gunman  Charlie  was  there  to  sbake  hands 
with  the  President  and  to  pose  for  pfcrtiffes 
with  his  <dd  friend  BUI  Boyto— th«lr  anna 
around  each  other. 
No. 

There  must  be  ma  tagltimate.  thoroagh. 
and  honest  Investlcatian. 

It  was  decided  then  to  create  a  new  com- 
mittee of  jtist  five  men  to  do  the  invesU- 
gating. 


The  Truman  group  fought  so  hard  to  get 

this  nefarious  device  put  over  as  an  escapa 

mechanism  that  they  got  a  tie  vote.  35  to  S5. 

The  Truman  forces  won  the  fight  by  this 

narrow  squeak. 

The  administration  will  now  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  itself. 

By  this  trick  they  have  barred  some  who 
know  all  about  too  many  things  to  bava 
them  around  asking  questions. 

In  the  criminal  world  it  does  not  pay  to 
have  people  around  who  know  too  m\Kh. 
,   They  might  talk. 

That  is  the  logical  reason  for  the  murder 
of  Gunman  Charlie  Blnaggio. 

He  had  pushed  Jim  Pendergast  out  of 
power. 

As  Tom  was  the  Napoleon  of  the  under- 
world of  Kansas  City,  Nephew  Jim  was  tha 
weak  and  befuddled  Napoleon  m.  He  was 
a  pushover  for  totigher.  smarter  disciples  ct 
Boss  Tom— and  Butcher  Charlie  did  the 
pushing. 

Jim  appealed  to  his  friend  Truman.  A 
Federal  grand  Jury  was  called  in  Kansas  City 
to  investigate,  what  we  do  not  know.  "Hse 
chief  witness  before  that  body  was  Blnag- 
gio. 

He  went  to  Key  West  to  see  Truman  and 
Boyle  and  to  plead  for  peace. 

The  rtory  Is  that  Truman  reftised  to  sea 
him.  but  that  National  Chairman  Boyle  did. 
No  dice. 

According  to  the  carefully  accurate  News- 
week, Boyle,  a  former  Kansas  City  cop,  tcAA 
Binaggto  to  "run  along  back  to  Kansas  City 
and  to  make  his  peace   with  Jim  Pender- 
gast." . 
Now  It  stazKls  to  reason  that  the  boas  flC 
a  machine  that  (again  quoting  Newswe^) 
"contained  some  of  the  most  notorloua  mur- 
derers, bank  robbers,  arsonists,  thieves,  and 
hoodlums  ever  eoUected  in  one  place— and, 
moreover,  the  head  of  the  Kansas  City  branch 
oC  the  Chicago  Capons  Crime  Syndicata." 
could  not  go  back  to  Kansas  City  and  plead 
with  Jim  Pendergast  for  mercy. 
The  power  and  the  glory  of  precinct  ptito* 

sanoe  was  to  go  back  to  pal  Jim.  

How  then  could  Blnaggio  function  evaa 
If  be  had  elected  tlie  governor  and  had 
taken  over  contrcd  d  the  Kansas  Cl^  p<dloa 

department?  

The  Federal  grand  Jury  moved  remorse- 
lessly. 

The  profeaslonal  murderer  knew  that  • 
beU  was  toUing  for  him. 

He  announced  that  he  was  going  to  "get 
out  of  the  racket "  and  retire  to  a  farm. 
That  was  his  death  knelL 
Nobody  U  allowed  to  retire  from  the  orliae 
syndicate. 

He  might  talk. 

A  death  decree  was  issued  for  Boss  Blnag- 
gio by  the  underworld  rulers  of  the  United 

States.  „       ^.    .      _^ 

To  the  residents  of  Kansas  City  this  Is  not 

startling. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  first  Xmpflror  Pender- 
gast, who  made  the  hideously  Hlmmlerian, 
Johnny  Laala,  a  fabulous  figure  sa  king  of 
the  narcotic  and  prostituUon  rackcU  in 
Kansas  City,  murder  has  been  considered  a 
minor  incident. 

Lasia  himself  was  machine  gunned  to 
death  by  rival  gangsters. 

Blnaggio  took  over  tlie  business. 

When  Pendergast  and  230  of  hU  lleuten- 
anU  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  by  tha 
fighting,  crusading  District  Attorney  liatirica 
Mllligan.  Jim  Pendergast  assumed  the  throne 
but  he  so  loved  his  bourbon  that  Blnaggio 
stole  from  him  the  royal  diadem  of  iniquity. 

That  reach  for  power  cost  tha  killer  his 

•wn  life.  _^,    ^^ 

As  far  as  this  newspaper  can  aaoertaln  torn 

Federal  grand  Jury  heat  was  an  Onagglo 

alone.  . 

In  this  there  is  the  Inexorability  of  a  Greak 

tragedy. 
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For  It  WM  the  daring  Blnnjntlo  who  cam* 
to  the  r«cu«  or  Preaident  Truman  when  h« 
ortler^  Consrwstcan  Rod-jcr  Slaughter 
purged  from  the  Houa*  for  during  to  disagree 
with  him. 

It  was  Blna??lo  and  his  most  notorious 
mxirderera.  bank  robbers,  a-sonlsts.  and 
thieves  who  stole  the  election  from  Slaughter 
by   fraudulent   ballots. 

The  Kansas  Cliy  Star  exposed  this  theft  of 
an  election. 

The  e-.ldence  was  so  overwheimlnR  and  the 
public  demand  for  action  so  vccilerous  that 
•omethtni;  had  to  be  done. 

Sc-me  of  BlnafTglo  s  best  safe  crackers  were 
ordered  to  blow  up  the  county  vauits  and  to 
■teal  the  evidence. 

IronlcaKy.  when  this  was  being  done.  Mr. 
Truman  was  peacefully  sleepir.,;  In  the  Presi- 
dential suite  at  the  Muehlbach  Hotel.  Just 
live  blocks  away. 

Of  course,  with  the  evidence  stolen,  moat 
naturally— and  aasuredly— nothing  could  be 
ctone  about  It. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  who  now 
graces  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wa-s 
moat  plausible  about  It. 

But  thare  Is  a  journalistic  conscience  In 
Missouri,  not  only  In  Kansas  City  with  th« 
Star,  but  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  courageous, 
fighting  llberallam  of  Joseph  Pulitlier. 
worthy  son  of  a  great  sire.  In  the  never  ending 
fight  to  protect  the  neoples  nghu. 

So.  new.  every  day  on  the  editorial  page 
ot  the  St  LouU  Poat-Dtspatch  U  thU  note  In 
black-face  type: 

"THIBTT    OATS 

-On  the  night  of  May  27-28.  1947.  a  safe  In 
the  Kansas  City  Election  Commissioners' 
otBce  was  blasted  and  viui  evidence  in  the 
194«  Democratic  primary  vote  frauds  was 
stolen  Prom  that  day  to  thU.  no  agency 
of  the  law.  not  even  the  celebrated  FBI.  hiis 
brought  about  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  perst.n 
or  persons  Since  the  statute  of  limitation 
takes  effect  after  S  years,  the  FBI  has  30 
days  to  solve  thU.  outrageous  crime  against 
the  cornerstone  of  America  democracy — free 
and   honest  elections  " 

Each  edition  the  days  grow  less — the  only 
change  made:  30  days.  29  days.  28  days.  22 
days. 

President  Truman  as  Chief  Executive,  is 
the  ultimate  power,  the  only  absolute  au- 
thority to  order  such  an  Investigation  of  a 
crime  In  which  he  was  a  beneficiary. 
Slaughter  wm  purged. 

And  so  the  fight  against  a  real  Investiga- 
tion rages  In  Washington. 
The  statute  of  limitations! 
What  a  refuge' 

Five  days,  four  days,  three  days 

One  sample  of  practical  politics  Is  well  evl- 
denced  by  another  Job  of  shadow  boxing  In  a 
preteud-*d  pursuit  of  crime. 

With  a  great  fanfare  of  publicity  a  con- 
ference of  law  enforcers  was  called  at  Waj.h- 
Ington  by  the  Attorney  General  s  offlce.  Mr. 
Truman  spoke  briefly  saying  that  he  was 
against  sin  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  It.  Mr.  McGrath  was  even  more 
emphatic. 

Committer's  were  appointed  by  the  group 
to  make  studies  of  what  could  be  done. 
They  are  still  studying 

Bit  what  very  lew  noticed  was  that  the 
conference  had  very  few  career  men  In  the 
war  a.?ainst  crime.  They  were  not  Invi.ed. 
not  tr.e  police  experts  who  have  to  face  the 
bu'tets. 

%tr%t  of  thoae  who  came  were  Democi-stlc 
prosecutors  from  Democratic  counties  and 
attorney  generals  from  Democratic  SUtes. 

And  oy  a  happy  coincidence  they  arrived 
Jost  in  time  at  Washington  to  pay  »!00 
aplec?  for  tickets  to  the  JacJtsnn  Day  din- 
ner The  counties  and  the  Sttte  paid  their 
expenses  whfl? — we  hooe — they  na'.d  the  IIICO 
trl*:ute  gouged  from  them  out  of  their  own 
pocXeta. 


And  that  was  the  end  of  that  Investlaratlon. 
Att..rnev  Ctereral  McGravh  suggested  to 
the  Senate  that  perhaps  a  law  barring  slot 
macMnes  from  being  sent  acroas  the  Sute 
lines  and  preventing  interstate  wire  services 
from  sending  out  gambling  Information 
mitjht  be  a  good  thing. 

With  perfect  soiemmty  the  lads  aereed  to 
mfi"<e  an  Investigation  Into  these  matters 
and  call  witnesses. 

So  Frar.kle  Coatello  and  other  nationally 
known  gamblers  were  called  In  to  tell  the 
poor,  dear  Innocent  little  Senators  that  there 
is  no  way  of  stopping  gambling,  that  It  Is 
something  Inherent  In  the  human  breast— 
and  all  that  sort  cf  rot. 

The  underworld  bosses  had  a  good  t'me 
for  themselves  and  their  mouthpiece  colum- 
nists and  press  agents  dwelling  on  the  utter 
futility  of  law  enrorcement.  Pun.  no  end. 
But  the  Issue,  as  every  criminologist  knows. 
Is  not  gambling  In  and  of  Itself 

As  a  representative  of  the  United  Slates 
told  the  committee: 

•If  sports  can  be  embargoed  from  inter- 
state commerce  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
used  for  gambling,  then  other  categories  of 
news,  such  as  stock-market  quotations  and 
even  election  returns,  conceivably  could  be 
embargoed  on  the  same  grounds." 

No  news  could  be  transmitted  at  all  under 
such  a  law  as  those  who  desire  to  bet  will  bet 
0'.!  anything. 

This  is  the  reductlo  ad  absurdum  that  art- 
ful politicians  and  legal  loophole  seekers  love 
to  find  and  dwell  upon  to  make  any  efloru 
at  reform  appear  ridiculous. 

The  crime  Is  not  gambling  per  se 
The  crime  Is  the  bribery  and  the  corruption 
of  our  police,  our  law-enforcing  bodies,  and 
our  courts  which  make  necessary  the  fraudu- 
lent elections. 

Without  this  unholy  alliance  between  gov- 
ernment  and  criminals,  professional  gam- 
bling cannot  flourish. 

That  Is  something  that  any  rookie  cop 
knows. 

That  is  why  political  gangs  are  organized 
in  our  metropolitan  areas. 

To  sell  out  their  communities  to  the  gam- 
blers. 

Once  they  have  sold  out.  there  Is  no  half- 
way stop. 

The  other  vices  move  In  and  the  city  or 
State  bosses  exact  their  graft  from  prostitu- 
tion, dope,  blackmail,  kidnaping,  extortion. 
and.  when  neccss,\ry.  cold  murder.  Murder 
becomes  king. 

The  Pendergast  gang  went  the  limit  In  all 
these  things  until  Kansas  City  became  a 
stench  In  the  nostrils  of  the  Nation  as  the 
wickedest  city  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

And  Harry  Truman  never  smelled  a  thing. 
.A,s  the  underworld  czars  take  over  com- 
plete domination  of  the  police  and  the  courts, 
they  are  not  content.  They  move  Into  legit- 
imate businesses,  force  out  the  real  proprie- 
tors and  reap  the  illegal  profits  becausa 
people  must  buy  from  them — or  else. 

Thus  It  was  that  Tom  Pendergast  amassed 
million.'*  by  having  an  absolute  monopoly 
In  cement. 

And  throughout  prohibition  no  llquon 
could  be  sold  by  the  blind  pigs  of  Kansas 
City — and  they  thrived  as  in  no  other  com- 
munity— without  first  paying  Tom  Pender- 
gast a  fee  of  so  much  a  case. 

When  the  heroic  and  personally  Inno- 
cent General  Grant,  as  President,  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  corruption,  he  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  when  he  said  as 
calmly  as  he  fought  at  Shlloh: 
•Let  no  guilty  man  escape."* 
Mr.  Truman  quotes.  Instead,  the  Beatt<* 
tudea  and  reaflirms  his  faith  in  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

As  Mr.  Truman's  ghoet  writers  can  quota 
Scripitu-e  for  a  purpose,  it  might  be  well  for 


them  to  avoid  the  seventh  chapter  from  St. 
Matthew,  wherein  It  Is  written: 

"Ye  sli.^11  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  flijs  of  this- 
tles? •  •  •  Every  good  tree  brlnglth 
forth  good  fruit:  but  a  corrupt  tree  bring- 
eth  forth  evil  frulr.  •  •  •  A  Rcod  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can 
a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  g.xxl  fruit.    •    •    • 

"Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  siiall  know 
them." 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  5.  1950: 

FtTURE  or  Rent  Control 
If  national  rent  control  Is  extended  once 
again  after  June  30.  the  extension  Is  apt  to 
follow  the  lines  of  a  compromise  suggested 
by  Representative  Spencx.  of  Kentucky.     Un- 
der his  plan.  Federal  rent  control  would  auto- 
matically  end   after    1950 — except   for   those 
communities  that  In  the  meantime  took  the     , 
positive  step  of  asking  that  It  be  continued. 
The    compromise    seems    reasonable    and 
carries  a  persuasive  appeal.      That  Federal 
rent  control  is  still  very  much  In  the  plcttire 
Is  shown  by  current  estimates  that  some  29.- 
000,000  people,  living  In  nearly  4.C00  Incor- 
porated cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Including 
63  out  of  the  92  cities  of  100,000  population, 
are  still   protected   by  Federal  rent   control. 
Only  four  States  and  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  towns  and  cities  have  chosen  to  end 
rent  control.     Two  States  have  adopted  rent 
control  laws  of  their  own.  which  are  super- 
seding Federal  law.     But  If  failure  through- 
out the  country  to  end  rent  control  Indi- 
cates anything,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  con- 
trol Is  still  needed  In  many  localities.    That 
control,    under   the   Spence   plan,   could   be 
retained  by  any  city  or  town  that  asked  for  It. 
The  District  law,  of  course,  is  entirely  sep- 
arate  from   the   natlonil   rent-control   law. 
If  Congress  ended  national  rent  control  by 
failure  to  extend  it.  the  same  thing  might 
be  expected   to  happen  with  the   local  law. 
But  the  wiser  way  of  reaching  a  decision  on 
extending  or  ending  local  rent  control  la  to 
rest    that   decision    on   what    the    facta   may 
show.     It  would  be  well  if  hearings  were  be- 
gun  soon   on   pending   House   legislation    to 
extend    local    rent   control    and   every    effort 
made  to  obtain  through  testimony  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  things  as  they  are. 

Few  cities  of  the  country,  if  one  Includes 
metropolitan  are.is,  have  exceeded  Wash- 
ington In  the  amount  of  new  construction 
in  relation  to  population.  Last  year  alone 
I6.C89  new  units  were  completed  here. 
Rentals  in  this  new  construction  are  far  above 
those  in  controlled  buildings.  Those  who 
favor  It  argue  that  control  for  another  year 
will  tend  to  bring  down  the  renta  In  new 
construction;  those  who  want  to  end  con- 
trol, argue  precisely  to  the  contrary,  claiming 
tiiat  only  when  rents  In  new  construction  are 
subject  to  competition  from  rents  released 
from  control  will  the  level  of  new  construc- 
tion rentals  begin  to  fall.  Nothing  is  proved 
one  way  or  the  other  by  such  opinions  and 
a  congressional  hearing  could  at  least  obtain 
pertinent  facta  en  the  need  for  continued 
control. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESnrrATIVBS 

Saturday.  May  6,  1950 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  President  upon  his 
statement  this  week  wherein  he  said  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  war  today  than 
any  time  in  the  past  year. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Republican  adviser  to  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson,  Mr.  Dulles,  on  recant- 
ing his  former  riews,  as  expressed  by 
Mr  Herbert  Hoover.    The  former  Presi- 
dent  as  you  know,  is  urging  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  reorfei^iiaed 
and  thereby  weakened.    Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  Republican  leaders  are  followmg  the 
same  unfortunate  tactics  that  they  advo- 
cated in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  our 
entry  into  the  League  of  Nations,  which, 
il  our  country  had  entered,  and  students 
and  men  of  affairs  generally  agree  would 
have  precluded  our  entry  into  World  War 
II  and  the  curse  of  HiUerism  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportumty  of  con- 
gratulaUng  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
its  editor  for  the  clear  position  they  have 
taken  in  an  editorial  printed  on  AprU 
30  1950.  I  suggest  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership avail  themselves  of  this  jQ|[icai 
reasoning,  which  I  insert  herein. 

At  the  same  time.  I  observed  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  under  date 
of  April  29.  1950.  wherein  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  at  their  national  conven- 
tion held  a  few  days  ago  at  Atlantic  City, 
N  J  went  on  record  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  devote  their  energies  in  bring- 
ing about  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  NaUons  in  the  hope  of  ultimate 
world  peace.  It  is  very  worthy  of  m- 
sertion  into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
IProm  the  Chicago  8un-Tlmea  of  AprU  30. 
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HoOVa  ACAIMST  DtJLUS 

TWO  Republicans  have  come  out  with  plana 
for  revising  the  United  Nations.  But  aside 
from  party  allUlatlon.  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Herbert  Hoover  have  little  in  common. 

Mr  DuUes.  Republican  adviser  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  wants  the  So- 
viet Government  and  Ita  satellites  to  stay  In 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Hoover  thinks  "the  United  Nations 
should  be  reorganized  without  the  Commu- 
nist nations  In  it." 

Although  Mr.  Hoover  doesnt  deaire  another 
military  alliance,  and  says  he  wants  'to  re- 
deem the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
we  think  hes  misguided.  Nevertheleaa,  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  a  great  many  Americana  wtu 
think  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  a  good  Idea. 

This  newspaper  feels,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  United  Nations  still  is  the  best  place  to 
work  at  peaceful  solutlona  of  International 
conflict?.  If  one  side  Is  excluded  from  the 
organlaaUon  It  Inevitably  wUl  bwxjme  • 
meeting  place  only  of  alUea.  It  certainly 
win  develop  into  an  alliance  againat  the  e»- 
tiuded  Communist  sUtea. 

In  what  ^-nj  could  the  United  Nations  thni 
serve   the   high   purpose   for   wWch   It 
created? 


Mr.  Dtdles  thinks  the  Ublted  ICatknis  eovd4 
serve  this  purpose  better  If  sU  tlw  fov«m- 
ments  to  the  world  wers  members.  He  ad- 
vocates the  sdmlaslon  ot  sll  effective  gat' 
tmments.  Including  Oommunlst  Cbtna. 

He  admits  this  would  give  Mcseow  roor» 
votes,  and  even  "might  end  s  prepondersnt 
voting  supertOTlty  of  the  United  States.* 
But  he  believes  that  unless  the  UN  becomes 
a  wtM-id  organisation  Its  declakms  cannot 
reflect  reality. 

"H  we  want  to  have  a  world  organteatlon.* 
states  Mr.  Dulles,  "then  It  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  world  as  it  Is." 

Mr.  Dulles  wants  a  general  conference  tin- 
der article  109  to  review  the  UN  Charter,  to 
agree  on  universal  membership  In  UN,  on 
limiting  the  veto  power,  and  on  increasing 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
advocates  adding  weighted  voting  in  the  As- 
sembly, whUe  removing  Moscow's  present 
three  separate  delegations. 
Mr.  Dulles  believej.: 

•'The  present  la,  by  common  consent,  a 
time  of  crisis.  The  world  is  perilously  poised 
on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Under  that  cir- 
cumstance there  is  no  reason  against,  but 
every  reason  for,  holding  a  world  conference 
at  which  the  concern  of  all  peoples,  par- 
ticularly the  smaU  peoples,  can  be  mad* 
manifest.     •     •     • 

"There  Is  much  to  hope  for.  and  little  to 
fear,  from  another  great  wOTld  conference 
called  primarily  to  modernize  the  United 
Nations  In  the  light  <rf  iU  5  years'  experience, 
and  to  review  broadly  its  basic  objectives  of 
peace.  Justice,  human  liberty,  and  regulation 
of  armament." 

It  is  with  these  things  In  mind  that  UN 
Becretary-General  Trygve  Ue  Is  planning  to 
Tistt  the  KremUn.  He  probably  wont  get 
very  far.  There  is  no  need  yet  to  assume  that 
his  mission  wlU  faU  entirely.  There  is  no 
need  to  asstime  that  sU  of  Mr.  Dulles'  (and 
the  administration's)  plans  to  Improve  the 
UT*  are  hopeless. 

Yet  these  seem  to  be  the  asstmiptlons  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Much  as  Mr.  Hoover  desirea 
peace,  his  plan  to  break  up  the  United  Na- 
tions would  make  the  cold  war  leas  cold  than 
it  is — possibly  even  hot. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  AprU  M, 

19d0| 
Women  Voteks  Adopt  Wobld  Peaci  PaocaAis 
ATLANTIC  Cttt.— The  League  of  Women 
Voters  Friday  elected  Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  of 
Farmlngton,  Conn.,  as  its  first  married  presi- 
dent in  30  years.  It  also  adopted  a  three- 
point  program  for  world  peace. 

Mrs.  Lee  succeeds  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  of 
Washington.  The  elections  followed  the  or- 
ganizatlon*s  adoption  of  a  resolution  afllrm- 
ing  Its  traditional  position  as  champion  of 
civil  rights. 

Others  elected  unopposed  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  5-day  national  convention 
here  are:  Mrs.  Bradford  L.  Patton.  5532 
South  Shore,  former  president  of  the  Cook 
Cctmty  League  of  Women  Voters,  treMurer; 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Leonard.  Washington,  first 
vice  president:  Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Cummlngs. 
Pittsburgh,  second  vice  president;  and  Mrs, 
Walter  Neale,  New  York.  secreUry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODUiO,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSFBESKRTA'll  V  Id 

Satumay.  Mat  6,  I'M 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  8pe«ker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  with  to  in- 
clude a  resohitlon  adopted  by  the  town 
of  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  which  is  a  partof  ttw 
congressional  district  which  I  represent, 
prt^esting  the  recent  directive  issued  by 
the  Postmaster  General  curtailing  ibe 
ix>stal  service: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Post  OOce  De- 
partment has  announced  a  curtailment  o* 
mall  serrlce  and  dellvertes  to  resMenees.  te- 
dtistries.  and  commercial  estabUshanents  te 
the  United  States  which  action,  to  tlie  opto- 
ion  of  the  town  councU  of  Bloomfield,  M.  J., 
seriously  affects  the  convenience  and  welfar* 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  town  councfl  of  Bloonfleld, 
N.  J.,  Is  at  the  opinion  that  a  survey  of  costs. 
charges  to  the  public,  and  operating  eapenses 
of  the  United  States  Post  OOcs  Department 
should  dlsdose  ways  and  means  to  continue 
the  present  service  and  ^fchedule  of  deliveries 
o  mall  to  the  residences.  IndtBtrles,  and 
commercial  establlahmente  throdfhotit  tbm 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolve,  That  the  town  eotmcD  of  the 
town  of  Bloomfield  record  Its  protest  to  the 
curtailment  of  mall  service  and  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Post  OtBce  and  direct  the 
town  clerk  to  send  a  copy  o<  this  resolution 
to  the  United  States  Senators  <rf  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  United  States  RepresenUtive  of 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District,  and  request 
each  one  to  record  the  protest  of  the  town 
of  Bloomfield  to  such  proposed  action:  and 
be  It  further 

Jtesotoed,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives be  requested  to  Initiate  such  study 
*  or  survey  ss  shall  seem  desirable  as  expedient 
to  forestall    such   proposed   ctirtaUment  of 
postal  service  and  deliveries. 

I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Bloomfield  town  council  at  its  meeting 
held  May  1.  I960. 

J.   00«T    JOHSBOM, 

Town  Clerk, 


Save  Ae  Merckaat  MaiiM  KeMittmcf 


OtntJNK   PBOGBAM 

The  leagtw's  program  for  world  peace — on 
which  it  will  work  during  the  next  2  years — 
pledged  support  of  these  points: 

1.  Kxpanston  <rf  world  trade  and  intema- 
tlonal  economic  development  with  maximum 
tne  of  United  Nations  agencies. 

a  A  continued  analysis  of  ths  Federal 
budget  in  relation  to  a  stable  and  expanding 
domeatlc  eoonomy.  and  support  of  such  fiscal 
measures  as  make  for  a  stable  and  expaad- 
tng  eoonoBy.  

mtnlstratlve  eAdeney  to  ths  developoient 
and  on  ot 


EXTENSION  OP  RBBCARKS 
air 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrrH  cabouma 
IN  THE  «>USE  OF  BEPBEBBNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  May  6. 1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recorb,  I  include  herewith 
a  letter  from  my  dear  friend  from 
Charleston.  S.  C.  the  HonoraWe  Edward 
L  Condon,  an  alumnus  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Condon  is  qualified  to  qwak  for  the 
great  advantages  affwded  the  youth  of 
our  country  as  we41  as  the  security  to  the 
Itetion  the  training  at  Kings  Point  af- 
fords Americans. 

In  addition,  I  also  Include  a  letter  VD- 
der  date  of  April  25  addressed  to  my  ne- 
retary.  Mr.  p^iHw^n  on  the  same  tnkujefli 
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from  Mr.  Wh«iU»y  N.  Hemmkk,  Jr..  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
aociatioQ  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps. 

I  am  thorou*:hly  in  accord  with  what 
these  gentlemen  have  to  say  about  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.   Once  Amer- 
ica s  merchant  manne  is  swept  from  the 
._s.  she  wUl  never  recain  it. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
The  letters  follow: 
Jas  r.  COHOOH  &  SoKS  DfTArrMiMT  Sto««. 

Ch*rie>ton.  S.  C.  March  3t.  1959. 
Bod    L   Msxski.  Rivns. 
UoiLS€  Of.cc  Buiidmg. 

Wathington.  D.  C 
DcAX  CoNoussMAN  RniEs  On  receiving 
news  from  my  Alumni  Association  of  the 
United  Stat«  Merctuuit  M*rlne  Academj'.  I 
am  mrormed  ih«t  you  people  in  Washington 
mn  gradually  cloaing  up  the  Academy  at 
Klng«  Point.  N.  Y..  by  cutting  approprlatlona 
ercr  »o  often. 

Loiing  our  National  Academy  mean*  a  step 
dcvn  la  our  p.-esent-day  merchant  marine, 
and  life  Une  of  defense 

The  city  of  Charleaion  should  thrive  on  our 
merctiant  marine,  and  U  gradually  working 
toward  that  point,  but  If  the  Academe  is 
cloaed.  It  wUl  hurt   Charleston 

I  am  aak^ng  you  to  vote  to  amend  H  R. 
T7M.  to  read  "that  fund*  be  ipeciflcally  ear- 
mariied  for  the  pur^c^e  of  covering  the  In- 
cidental expense*  of  the  cadet-mldahlprien, 
and  that  the  cadet-mldihlpmen  at  the  United 
States  Uerchant  Marine  Academy  be  given 
an  ■Uotment  equivalent  to  that  given  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  other  Federal 
Academies  ' 
With  kind  regards.  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 

EDWAKO   I     COKIKM. 

Alcmvi  AAaoojk-noN  or  th«  U>rrrnJ 

MncHANT  Ma»ine  CAOrr  Cokw. 

Nru  York.  N.  Y..  April  25,  1950. 
Mr.  DeLact  Shumaj*. 

Sfrretary.  Commtttfe  on  Armed  Serxicts, 
House  Ofice  Burldiug. 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Shcmam;  I  tuive  been  informed 
by  Mr  Edward  Condon  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 
that  In  reply  to  -rorrespcndence  relative  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  you  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Appropriations  Commute*  and 
Admiral  Knight,  chief.  Bureau  of  Maritime 
Services  ttiat.  although  the  $66  monthly  al- 
lotment  is  being  discontinued  the  allotment 
of  SiCO  which  is  to  provide  In  kind  for  uni- 
forms snd  te«tboolu  will  be  substitute*!  and 
that  everything  else  u  provided  for.  This 
Is  net  true.  I  would  refer  to  the  bulletin 
enclosed  in  which  we  outlined  the  actual 
•zpenacs  of  the  cadet-midshlpmen  and  in 
which  It  Is  evident  that  elthe.'  of  these  items 
listed  will  have  to  be  eliminated  or  will  have 
to  be  met  by  the  families  of  the  c»dei-mid- 
•hlpmen. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
percentage  nt  graduates  who  received  ao- 
polntments  In  the  merchant  marine  is,  I  feel, 
rather  good  Of  the  last  graduating  class. 
June  1W9.  80  percent  were  actually  aboard 
Amerlcan-fUg  vessels  by  October  of  l»49. 
The  steamship  companies  In  a  recent  survey 
by  Professor  Seward  of  Yale  University  In- 
dicated a  need  for  235  graduates  In  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  In 
the  present  year  1950.  This  June  the  acad- 
emy will  graduate  233  cadet -midshipmen. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Knight  has  been 
forced  into  a  poaltion  where  he  must  ac- 
cept the  Btireau  of  the  Budgets  recommen- 
daUon  concernlnc  the  allowances  'or  the 
tadet-mldshipmen  and  that  be  has  at- 
tmnptcd  to  support  this  recommendation  a< 
far  as  poeslble 

Wttb  regard  to  the  advice  given  you  that 
Um  tttCtreoc*  In  pay  fur  lb»  merctuuit  ma- 


rine cadeU  and  the  cadeU  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  mer- 
chant marine  cadets  are  not  required  to 
enter  Government  service  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  training  while  the  cadets 
from  Annapolis  and  West  Point  must  enter 
a  period  of  active  service  upon  completion 
of  their  schooling.  I  would  like  to  bring 
your  sttentlon  to  the  notarized  statement 
which  each  cadet-midshipman  must  sign  be- 
fore admittance  to  the  Academy  In  which 
he  swears  to  serve  la  the  United  States 
Navy  U  so  desired  for  a  period  of  at  least 
2  years  aftvr  graduation.  The  latter  part 
of  this  week  I  will  be  in  Washington  and 
would  like  to  further  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  and  Congressman  Riveks. 

I  believe  that  If  the  appropriation  act  Is 
passed  in  the  House  as  It  now  stands  It 
will  ultimately  mean  tije  defeat  of  the  en- 
tire concept  of  maritime  training  and  the 
eventual  closing  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WHiATt.ET  M.  Hemmick.  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  Prejtdcnf. 


Onr  CluBa  PoHcy— What  Went  WroBf? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    W.ASHINaTOPf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.\TIVES 
Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Kelscy  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Detroit  News,  en- 
titled "Our  China  Policy— What  Went 
Wrong?" 

The  record  of  what  went  on  in  China 
In  the  confused  postwar  years  Is  a  long 
•  and  complex  one.     I  think  that  this  ar- 
ticle serves  as  a  very  useful,  brief  review 
of  that  record.    It  follows: 

OtJS  China  Polict— What  Went  Waowc? 
(By  W    K    Kel-seyi 

Undoubtedly  mainland  China  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists 

Therefore,  say  many  Americans,  we  have 
been  defeated  In  China. 

The  question  :hen  arises,  where  did  our 
Chinese  policy  begin  to  go  wrong:* 

What  should  the  Government  have  done 
that  It  failed  to  do? 

What  did  It  do  to  help  bring  about  the 
CommunUt  triumph? 

A  study  of  the  history  of  China  from  the 
defeat  of  Japan  to  the  present  time  has 
yielded  this  writer  little  light  on  these  mat- 
ters. Some  Senator  may  know  the  answers; 
If  so.  It  would  bt  good  to  have  his  analysis. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  China's  economy 
was  pretty  well  ruined.  Industry  was  at  a 
standstill;  the  currency  had  gone  to  pot; 
large  sections  of  the  people  were  without 
food  Relief  and  reconstruction  were  ur- 
gently indicated,  and  were  undertaken  by 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States. 

Otir  political  policy  at  that  time  was  to 
Uy  to  achieve  the  unity  of  China.  Gen  Pat- 
rick J  Hurley  worked  to  bring  It  about,  but 
he  said  his  attempts  were  being  sabotaged  by 
the  State  Department. 

In  December  IMS  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  our  policy  was  to  bring  about  a 
ceaeatlon  of  boatUltlee  between  the  Nation- 
allat  troop*  and  tha  CommunUta,  who  bad 
■kUirtilly  foucbt  tha  Japanese  In  tbe  nortb. 
aod  to  arrant*  Xor  a  national  conference  of 


representatives  of  all  major  political  element* 
In  China  to  seek  unification. 

For  these  purposes  the  President  sent  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  to  China.  Our  marines 
remained  in  the  country  to  look  to  the  dis- 
armament and  evacuation  of  Japanese. 

Anything  wrong,  so  far? 

CE.NIR.AL    MARSHALL   IN    CHINA 

General  Marshall  went  to  Chlnn  after  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  Britain. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  in  Mc«cow  h.^d 
agreed  on  the  need  for  a  united  and  demo- 
cratic China  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment, for  broad  participation  by  democratic 
elements  In  all  branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  a  cessation  of  clvU  strife. 
Such' was  the  pro>jram  General  Marshall  tried 
to  implement.  He  remained  in  Ciilna  a  year, 
and  got  nowhere. 

There  were  Innumerable  conferences  with 
Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Kuomlntang.  with 
the  Communists,  and  with  both  parties  to- 
gether. But  much  of  General  Marshall's 
time  was  spent  In  trying  to  bring  about  a 
truce  between  Nationalist  and  Communist 
armies,  between  whom  fights  broke  out  In 
many  sectors,  on  various  grounds.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  neither  side  was  willing  to 
give  up  any  territory  which  It  occupied  until 
a  political  settlement  had  been  reached. 
But  It  was  Impossible  to  secure  a  political 
settlement  as  long  as  the  armies  were  dU- 
putlng. 

The  Communists  persisted  In  demanding 
that  there  be  no  merger  of  the  two  armies 
under  a  single  government  until  a  polllical 
compromise  had  determined  the  nature  of 
the  government.  The  Nationalists  held  that 
until  the  armies  had  come  und«*r  a  single 
command.  It  was  useless  to  talk  about  for- 
m.Atlon  of  a  national  government. 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  were  protest- 
ing against  the  presence  of  our  marines  In 
China.  Insisting  that  they  were  aiding  the 
Nationalists  side  In  protecting  the  movement 
ol  Nationalist  occupying  troops  Into  Man- 
churia and  seeing  that,  as  the  Russian* 
moved  out.  Nationalist  soldiers  replaced  them 
even  In  territory  claimed  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  November  1946.  we  signed  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  the  Nation- 
alist government.  In  December,  President 
Truman  reiterated  American  pcllcy  to  aid 
the  Chinese  people  In  achieving  peace  and 
economic  recovery  under  the  Nationalist  re- 
gime 
Anvthlng  wrong  so  far? 
In  November  1946.  a  national  assembly 
convened  at  Nanking  to  work  out  a  con- 
stitution for  China.  The  Communists  boy- 
cotted It.  On  December  '25.  the  assembly 
adopted  the  constitution.  The  Communists 
refused  to  recognize  it 

On  January  8.  1947,  General  Marshall 
packed  his  bags  and  started  home,  after  as- 
serting that  the  salvation  of  China  '"would 
be  the  assumption  of  leadership  by  the  lib- 
erals in  the  Government  and  In  the  minority 
parties,  "  and  blaming  extremists  In  both 
camps  for  thwarting  his  eflorU  to  restore 
peace. 

By  summer  the  war  had  been  resumed 
on  a  wide  scale,  Nationalist  troops  winning 
•ome  Important  victories. 

In  July,  President  Truman  sent  Gen.  Al- 
bert C.  Wedemeyer  to  China  to  study  the 
situation.  After  a  month's  stay  he  reported 
the  need  of  drastic,  far-reaching  political 
and  economic  reforms  in  the  Government. 

It  was  announced  that  from  VJ-day  to 
July  15.  1947.  China  had  received  1561.000,- 
OCO  In  delivered  aid  from  the  United  States. 
ThU  did  not  Include  the  $30,000,000  In  cul- 
tural aid  voted  by  Congress  that  year,  nor 
the  22  naval  vessels  handed  over  as  gUt*. 
In  1948.  And  In  that  year  Congress  provided 
lor  an  additional  $463,000,000  for  Chinese 
aid.  and  It  was  estimated  that  $63,000,000 
worth  of  fighting  equipment  had  been  glvea 
the  Nationalist  armies. 
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Nevertheiea*.    throughout    1948   tbe   Na-  part    I.    pages    255-25»-the    foUowing  In   addition.   **»«   Superintendent   of 

tlonaltsu    continued    to    lose    battle,    and  ^re  some  of  the  points  brought  out:  I»C^i°.ts  ^^  f ^'!^'^>^ Ji^^jH^n  JS 

cities,   and  whenever   an   army   or   a  city          Members  of  the  Congress  do  not  have  the  additional  printing.  lor  sale,  ot  iw.tou 

surrendered,  the  Communists  availed  them-  ^^q^v.  copies  of  the  yearbook  to  get  copies  of  Science  in  Panning  and  20.000 

selves  of  captured  arms-including  Ameri-  ^j^g^j^to  ttie  hands  of  the  farmers  they  copies  of  Trees.    Pour  thousand  otthoee 

can  weapons.  choiiiri  reach     Rising  printing  costs— in  copies  of  Trees  have  been  ordered  and 

Anything  wrong  with  our  Chinese  policy  ^^^^^^^.^^^itated  last-n^          changes  paid  for  and  are  included  in  the  sales 

It  may  be  charged  that  in  the  civil  war       '°J_"  P^J^^'tf^^^^^^^^  copies,  and  15.028  copies  were  sold  of  the 

rr  w  Jred'^rhlii'of  S^r  w^'ghl      rtr;:i"t;^k"S  w^ch  now  com-      1936.  1938.  and  1941  yearbooks  respec- 

r  ^r.^^'^^.SS^^^^^^  SlSt^t^afa  n^5  iS^  cL^^  J^'eral  factors  dete^^^^^^ 

have  been  willing.  be^ut  out  every  12  months.     E>ery  ef-  of  a  y^rt)Ook  subject-^lden<^  M  to^ 

At  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan.  China  j^j.^.  ^  ^^^^^  ^    ^j^g  ^^^j.  ^  niake  the  terest  and  need  on  the  part  of  larmers, 

had    a    large    army    trained    by    American  yearbooks  readable  and  understandable  Congressmen,  and  the  general  PUbiic: 

officers  and  provided  with  American  arms  i^*\^_y_._  ^nd  the  average  practical  the  amount  of  printed  matter  available 

to   fight   the   Japs.    What   became   of    It?  by  the  layman  ana  ine  average  praci  ca  gise^-tjere  on  the  subject;  and  the  a vall- 

What  became  of  the  arms  and  supplies  fur-  I»™"^V  ^    ^                              ..  ^  ^^.  _„_  Qhilitv   of   writers   and   material  In  the 

I^l.hed  out  of  surplus  war  stores?    Some  of  Work  is  in  progress  on  the  next  year-  af  il^y  2  ^e 

them  certainly  fell  Into  Communist   hands.  book.       Most  of   the  manuscript   should  ^tltfi'^y^.-tj^^^  ^  ^  congressional  dOCU- 

By  the  end  of  1948  our  choice  lay  appar-  be  ready  for  the  Government  Printing  The  yearbook  is  a  '^^^^'^'^r'^ 

entiy  between  spending  more  hundreds  of  office  by  July  and.  based  on  previous  ment.  issued  under  an  orgamc  law  oi 

million,*-  for  aid  to  the  incompetent  leaders  experience.  8  to  10  months  would  be  re-  1894. 

of  Chiang's  armies,  or  sending  armies  of  a„tred  for  orintinK  and  binding.  Because  of  the  time  needed  to  plan, 

our  own  Into  China  to  carry  on  effective  war  ^^^'^f/^' 51^6^1^^  devo^^^  to  the  write,  organize,  edit,  and  print  the  year- 

against  the  communuts.    Such   uiterven-  J,j^^l  ^0*^™^  *"*  ^  °  ,  "ol  kv^JwI  book   three  volumes  are  in  the  mill  at 

t?on  could  not  be  seriously  considered.  utilization  ^^^'P^^^Z^.  ' n^^  o^  tim^e  iTln  active  prodUCUon. 

It    would    have    been    a    provocation    to  ucts.  residues,  and  marketing  of  farm  one  ''"™^-^*i           j  writing,  and  one 

Russia  to  intervene  on  the  other  side   and  products,  notably  those  m  oversupply.  ^'^f^^h^'eli^ry  stage^discussion 

It  might  thus  have  been  the  cause  of  an-  Nearly  all  farm  crops  are  discussed—  ^  in  tne  preliminary  sumjc  u* 

oth-r  general  war.  among    them    fruits,    vegetables,    com.  and  ouciming. 

There  was  not  In  that  year,  and  there  has  ^^^    wheat    peanuts,  wood,  COtton,  to-  ____^ — 

not    been    since,    any    showing    of    public  •      sugarcane,   sugar   beets,   starch. 

opinion   in   this  country   In   favor   of   either  |^.      '    .    %-,f>ftnotatoes     citruS     honey  -           . 

vLt  expenditures  to  bolster  the  Nationalists.  Pf^^^'j  J'^  "^i^^"' wv^r^rsh^'  »«»  C«»*^ 

or  armed  Intervention  In  their  behalf.  maple,  rice.  soybeans,  rubber,  sorgnum,  

Where    then     did    our   Chinese    policy    go  wool.  feathers,  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed.                   „-»,Ar.tro 

wrong?    At  what  stage  should  It  have  been  eggs,  meat.  milk,  and  Other  dairy  prod-  EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKB 

changed,  and  how?     It  seems  to  this  writer  ^.^5    hides,  naval  stores.  or 

that  the  critics  of  our  policy,  to  be  con-  Among  the  processes  considered  are  UCM    PFTFR  W    RnDlNO   JR 

Ristent,   must    make   a   showing   on    these  antibiotics,  enzymes,  fermentation  acids.  HUH.  rt  I  tiv  n .  nvi/iiw,  *s%. 

P«i"^  alcohol,  waste  byproducts,  freezing  and  or  new  jeestt 

^ dehydration,  locker  plants,  handling  of  in  the  house  op  rkprbskntatives 

fibers,  and  many  more.     Numerous  ex-  Saturday,  May  6.  1950 

AjTicuhure  Yearbook*  amples  are  drawn  from  the  work  at  State  rqdiNO     Mr    Speaker.  Indica- 

experiment  stauons.  industrial  labora-  Y^,^^^^  ne«l  for  contSued  Pederal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  tories.  the  'o^xrve^^ot^re^ich  latK,r-  ^^^^^  °J^^^,^i""and  orderly   decontrol   is 

c^r%ie    to^  s    of    r^Th-biof(S^  ^suVey  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE  VSrJS,    Xslc?    a^  ot^her'^t^-'  StaUstic.  ^t^-,,^VeT4au.^h^^^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  possibilities  Of  further    ood  and  iion-  J^|JJ^"^„^^?>^  rents  and  greater 

-   -„r»  food  uses  of  the  products  of  American  f^*"j'^"         ^'♦JL     wMii.  «>v»rv  citv 

Saturday,  May  S,  1950  ,,,^      ^^,  ,,,          ^  ..^iuen  for  the  ^af  ^3>  ^  '^^^  e^nSTlTs;^ 

Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow-  nonscientific  reader.  Anrii  1    1949   of  90  cities  having  a  1940 

Ing  information  about  the  Yeaibook  of  The  goal  is  to  produce  a  volume  of  ^P";.^:.'„  _;  inn  000   only  8  had  exer- 

Agriculture  is  provided  by  the  yearbook  practical  use  and  interest  to  a  large  seg-  P°P^  ^JJ^"  i^wt 

editor  in  response  to  requests  from  Mem-  ment  of  United  States  citizens-farmers,  cisea  ^^^ J  "»  ^  •           ^       Jersey,  Con- 

bers  of  the  Congress.                              ^^  who  have  an  interest  in  what  happens  ^^J^°i^^^^^^  jZ>^7nuy,  a  iember 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  146,  to  their  products  after  leaving  the  farm  ^J^^Ji  ""^^^  and  Currency  Commit- 

Eighty-first  Congress,  no  yearbook  will  and  who  will  use  the  information  for  ^'^^_ J^^^ilnformed  on  the  subject 

be  published  m  1950.    That  law-an  act  planning  future  operation;  industrial-  ^  *°°      .„!  has  stated:  "That  I  am 

making  appropriations  for  the  Depart-  ists.  who  will  find  many  details  on  the  "^^"i^^^^^i ''the  need  for  continuing  a 

ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  processing  techniques  and  gam  mforma-  f^°°^"ti,h  provides  for  orderly  decon- 

ending  June  30.  1950.  and  for  other  pur-  tion  on  laboratory  discoveries  that  bear  ja»   wnic     p                               ^^  ^^^^ 

poses-provided:  on  their  fields;  housewives,  who  wlU  get  trol  a^^^^^^^'  J™  ^^^^j^  as  a  basis 

For  reprinting  I  In  19501  the  1918  Depart-  information  on  ^UChSUbj^.^^^^^^^  m     sno^     congressman  ADDOKIZIO'S 

mem  of  Agriculture  Yearbook.  Grass,  for  the  nutritive  values  of  foods.  detergents  and  10            ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  portion 

use  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre-  soaps,  natural  and  synthetic  Hbers.  pres-  U13        ;         ^wjoins  the  district  which 

sentatives,  respectively.  In  the  ratio  of  110.-  ervation  of  food;  high  school  and  col-  ^^   "™'7    I  concuT  with  my  able  col- 

000  to  360 .coo  copies  (of  which  not  to  ex-  j  -^  students;  and  the  general  citizen,  t       ™,,;.aina  that  immediate  consld- 

ceed  n56.674  shall  be  available  for  the  year-  f/^  ^.^^^  ^  g^.^n  a  survey  of  important  ^^^f^^f^^P^^f;^  thS  v^Jn^lT^b- 

booit  reprint  for  such  use,.  scientififc "developments  that  touch  his  fJ^^^^^'^^'^^i'J'nd  oSerS^          of 

Thus.  179.667  copies  of  Grass  were  re-  life  In  many  ways.                 ^     «  .«  t>,-  decontrol  which  will  not  work  hardship 

printed  in  April  1950  for  congressional  Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  ^^^J^^^^^^^^d  others  who  have  al- 

distribution-425  copies  for  each  Member  recent    yearbooks,    as    shown  Jf    salf  °U  .    suffered  hardship  from  the  hous- 

of  the  Senate  and  312  copies  for  each  figures  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu-  J^^^^^^^^  undoubt«ily  the  mort 

Member  of  the  House.    No  copies  were  ments-whlch  are  m  a<l<i\t\on  J?aP;  J^^^j^  ttie  fairest,  and  the  most  pru- 

provided  for  the  Department  of  Agricul-  proximately  234.000  copies  distributed  by  JJ^^^^^'^'pursu;. 

ture.  Members  of  the  Congress:                                ^^^^  ^^^  ^  extend  my  remarlM 

During  the  1949  hearings,  before  the      i94S^7.  Science  in  Panning m.wo  ^^  ^^  Record,  I  wish  to  include  tkerda 

subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap-      i»48.    Gran ^-  J^  ^^  following  pertixicnt  editorial  whlcb 

proprlations.  House  of  RepresenUUves—      l»4».  Tree* •«• 
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^aomx9A  In  the  Ndruk  Svenlnc  Neva 
of  Sunday.  April  30.  1950: 

iuaum  AM»  Oman 
11,,  m  of  awcn  of  M««  Jtnej't  Urswt 
dttoi.  mT»"^"f  N«w»rk*  lUlpU  VUlf  1.  hJiv« 
>ppMl«i  to  tbc  Scnau  BanUng  and  Cur- 
rency Commlttr*  to  reteaae  »  bill  which 
voold  tltend  Federal  rent  control*  beyond 
JuiM  to.  which  U  the  date  the  present  law 
dlM.  Mayor  VUlanl  Mid  houalng  condlUuna 
In  Newark  are  acute. 

Representative  Addonizio  agrees  and  says 
the  ahorxa^  In  hte  dlatrlct.  New  Jersey* 
elcTCCth.  la  moat  aerloua  for  teiianU  who 
caoDOt  afford  to  pay  mure  than  $75  a  month. 
He«  ror  conUnued  rent  ceilings  until  con- 
troU  can  be  mted  without  widespread 
hardship. 

Real  estate  spokesmen  maintain  there  la 
plenty  of  rental  housing.  L<ets  take  a  look 
at  the  classified  columns  of  the  Newark 
Mews  an  accurate  mirror  of  real  estate  con- 
dlUona  in  Hew  Jersey.  Take  Wednesday 
night.  There  were  M  advertisements  of  va- 
randea  In  Newark  and  vicinity.  Of  thes*',  49 
offered  only  one  apartment  each.  In  those 
which  advertised  more  than  one,  the  offer- 
ings included  two  to  4  4  rooms  at  $57  to 
9106.  a  and  S'j  from  ITS,  a  rooms  at  ITO.  S 
rooms  at  988  and  9»2.  In  those  which  adver- 
tl*^  only  I  apartment.  renU  Included  1100 
for  4  rooms.  tW  for  34.  $125  for  4.  %lbO  for 
6.  1100  for  5.  tdO  for  4. 

Now  we  come  to  apartment*  wanted. 
There  were  61  fcdverlisements.  Of  those 
advertisers  who  mentioned  rent.  11  wanted 
4  or  5  rooms  and  13  wanted  3  or  4  rooms. 
Of  those  who  want  a  minimum  of  4  rooms, 
the  avcrace  offered  rental  was  966,  or  117  a 
room.  Of  those  who  need  a  minimum  of  3 
rooms,  the  average  offered  rental  was  $57.50, 
or  tl9  a  room. 

But  the  available  vacancies  averaged  $J«  40 
for  '--room  aparimenla,  or  $24  10  a  room. 
Three-room  apartmenU  averaged  $82.75.  or 
•30  a  room.  Thus  th»je  U  a  gap  of  $28  4-3  be- 
tween offered  and  asking  price  for  4-room 
apartmenU  and  a  gap  of  $35.25  between  of- 
fered and  asking  price  for  S-room  apartment*. 
These  figures,  of  cotirse.  are  not  conclu- 
sive, but  they  are  Indicative.  They  jM-ove 
tha*.  the  shortiige  U  In  shelter  for  those  able 
to  pay  not  naore  than  $75.  And  they  sug- 
gest what  would  happen  U  rents  generally 
were  decontroUed  Tbere  would  be  a  pred- 
plUte  rise  throughout  thU  area.  The  scar- 
city of  vacancies  In  the  dealred  r?nt  range 
fr^Mmnm  tiiat  thou&anda  of  tenanU  would  have 
no  alternaUve  but  to  pay  whatever  was 
demanded. 


Pa«t  Coaiwolt  m  NalioBal  Hcaltk 
IsMiraBcc 
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HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUYAN 

or  MKBBASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  1«PBB8D^^ATI^^ES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  08ULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
safe-aod-sane  editorial  which  app<^red 
in  the  Lincoln  Journal,  of  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
luxier  date  of  Wednesday.  May  11.  1949. 
as  it  seems  to  be  so  very  much  ts  the 
point  that  I  feel  it  should  have  far  wider 
circulatkm  than  it  has  hitherto  received: 

HlfTOBJAL    COMIfBMT   aNB   OrtMIOM 


t 

i 


gbosAMS  as  anaicAL  nucncs 
V  tbs  publielty  campaign  of  the  American 
jf^rtirai  AMoetoUoB  acalnst  national  health 
tnsurance.  aa  outlined  In  a  recent  la»ue  of 


Krcryday  ma«aslne.  1*  conwetly  described  by 
the  St.  Loul*  Post-Dtepatch.  then  It  U  an  odd 
sort  of  thing  Indeed  for  which  a  million  dol- 
lar* ha*  already  been  raiaed  by  a  head  tax  of 
$35  on  doctors.  lu  philosophy  Is  epitomized 
m  a  Post-Dispatch  editorial  by  thU  adage. 
long  assocuted  with  the  profession  of  public 
relations: 

•Tou  dont  have  to  make  a  thing  better  u 
you  can  sell  It  to  enough  people  a*  It  Is." 

The  campaign  laid  out  by  the  counseling 
firm  of  Whitaker  h  Baxur  U  based  on  that 
philosophy  almost  wholly,  writes  the  editor. 
•It  intends  to  put  slogans  In  the  mouths  of 
doctors,  to  dose  PTA  meetings  and  the  like 
with  propaganda  pills  lusciously  sugar-coat- 
ed. Unless  people  are  prone  to  believe  what 
they  are  told  in  preference  to  what  they  can 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  we  don't  think 
they  are,  the  AMA  campaign  Is  largely  going 
to  consist  of  the  medical  proXeaslon  Ulklng 
to  Itself.  ^,„- 

"The  head  of  a  family  swamped  with  a  |500 
surgical  and  hospital  bUl  for  which  he  has 
saved  no  money  whatever— the  person  who 
struggles  along  In  discomfort  for  years  be- 
cause he  cant  afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
prices  the  dental  cartel  charges  for  plate*— 
are  not  BOlng  to  form  their  opinions  on  tha 
basU  of  anybody's  slick  slogans. 

••Public  approval  will  wait  on  improvement 
In  the  services  themselves,  and  when  It  comes 
no  slogans  or  high  pressure  campaign  wlU 
Le  required  to  convince  anyone  it's  here." 

There  also  appeared  in  the  October  8, 
1949.  issue  of  Capital  Comment,  pub- 
lished by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee at  Washington.  D.  C.  the  follow- 
ing about  the  present  attitude  of  the 
American  Medical  Association: 

Syndicated  Columnist  Peter  Edson,  whose 
objective  reporting  has  won  him  national 
awards,  recently  summed  up  the  AUA's  posi- 
tion on  a  health  program,  as  put  forth  by 
the  AMA  publicity  staff,  as  follows: 

"Clem  Whitaker,  director  of  the  AMA-edu- 
catlonal  campaign,  says  medical  care  of  the 
indigent  Isn't  the  doctors'  problem.  That  Is 
said  to  be  the  problem  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  The  man  may 
be  sick  only  because  he  also  need*  food, 
clothing,  or  housing. 

•None  of  the  AMA  spokesmen  will  take  a 
position  on  whether  there  should  be  Federal 
aid  for  housing  or  feeding  the  undernour- 
ished. They  do  believe  that  there  should  be 
Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction,  Federal 
aid  for  medical  education.  Federal  aid  for 

•But  they  are  against  bills  providing  med- 
ical care  for  all  school  chUdren.  That  would 
be  80clall»ed  medicine.  They  are  against 
laws  for  national-health  insurance.  That 
would  be  socialized  medicine. 

-In  summary.  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
doctors  seem  to  be  all  right,  but  Federal  aid 
for  their  paUents  U  all  wrong." 

My  position  In  reference  to  socialized 
medicine  and  compulsory  national  health 
Insurance  has  been  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  past  that  I  wish  once  again 
to  make  my  legislative  stand  on  these 
matters  clear.  I  have  always  been  of 
the  thought  that  socialized  medicine 
should  never  find  a  place  in  our  Govern- 
ment set-up.  But  socialized  medicine 
and  national  health  insiurance  are  two 
different  things,  as  the  slightest  investi- 
gation will  disclose. 

It  seems  to  tne  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  grossly  deceived  by  some 
Interests  or  some  sources  and  have  re- 
fused to  investigate  or  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  socialized  medicine  and  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

There  are  at  least  three  national 
health-insurance   bills  pending  in   tlie 


Congress  now  whkh  are  compulsory  to 
nature.  Having  had  some  disastrous 
life-insurance  experience  personally,  as 
far  as  loading  up  on  insurance  was  con- 
cerned. I  can  see  the  danger  of  com- 
pulsory health  insiurance  to  many  well- 
meaning  persons. 

I  think  that  we  need  some  sort  of 
national  health  insurance,  if  private  in- 
surance companies  cannot  do  the  job, 
but  any  such  insurance  should  be  volun- 
tary and  by  that  I  mean  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  accorded  the  right  to 
say  whether  he  wants  the  Insurance  or 
not  and  to  choose  his  doctor  and  the 
doctor  should  have  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  the  patient. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  not 
want  national  health  insurance  such  as 
persons  who  already  have  adequate  in- 
surance of  their  own  choosing  with  pri- 
vate insurance  concerns,  persoqs  who 
work  for  railroads  and  other  large  busi- 
ness institutions,  as  well  as  certain  pub- 
lic and  quasi-public  businesses  and,  of 
course,  all  veterans  have  a  hospital,  med- 
ical,  and   dental   plan   already   and   it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  compel  these  vet- 
erans who  are  employed  to  take  out  na- 
tional health  insurance.     In  other  words, 
I  do  not  believe  in  loading  up  people  who 
do  not  need  it  with  health  or  accident 
insurance  whether  it  be  Government  in- 
surance or  private  insurance. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  that  when 
the  fog  of  misrepresentation  has  cleared 
away  that  some  voluntary  plan  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  will  be  evolved 
which  will  be  safe,  sane,  and  workable. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Serrket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  NrW  JER-STT 

IN  TITE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
sponsor  of  H.  R.  8205,  to  rescind  the  or- 
der of  the  Postmaster  General  curtailing 
certain  r>ostal  services,  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  following  resolution  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  N.  J.: 

Whereas  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
has  recently  Issued  a  directive  curtailing 
mall  deliveries  and  other  servlc.M  generally, 
and  particularly  mall  deliveries  In  residen- 
tial districts,  from  two  trips  a  day  to  on* 
trip  a  day  therein;  with  resulting  incon- 
venient and  unsatisfactory  delivery  service, 
all  of  which  lb  a  departure  from  long-estab- 
lished practice  and  a  retardation  of  mall 
service,  to  the  disadvantage  of  business  as 
well  as  residents  of  the  city  of  Newark;  and 

Whereas  the  curtailment  of  the  services 
aforesaid  will  result  In  reductiai  of  employ- 
ment In  the  postal  service,  will  add  to  pres- 
ent unemployment,  and  will  bs  productive 
of  hardship  unreasonably  impoied  upon  our 
people;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  present  esientlal  Gov- 
ernment activities  ajid  employment  and  to 
avoid  creating  unemployment  'vhen  in  fact 
any  economy  effected  will  result  In  Imposing 
a  burden  upon  State  and  munlc.pallty  which 
may  arise  therefrom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Reaolv^  by  the  Board  o/  Com  missioners  of 
f/i«  City  oj  Newark,  That  we,  Itir  and  In  be- 
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half  of  the  cltlaens  of  our  city,  do  hereby 
address  ourselves  to  the  President  of  th* 
United  SUtes  and  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  respectfully  request  that  the  afore- 
said directive  curtailing  postal-delivery 
service  be  and  the  same  shall  be  withdrawn, 
on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  Curtailment  of  services  will  work  a 
hardship  on  our  citizens; 

2.  Will  result  in  increased  unemployment 
and  possible  strain  on  relief  lead; 

3.  Any  economy  which  might  be  effected 
would  not  warrant  this  drastic  action;  and 
be  It  further 

Retolved,   That  the  city   clerk   shall   for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  President 
Truman  and  to  Postmaster  General  Donald- 
son; and  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
New   Jersey,   and   the   Congressmen   of    the 
Tenth.  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Districts. 
Ralph  A.  Villani. 
Leo  p.  Cablin, 
Stcphfn  J.  MOtAM, 
J.  B   Keenan, 
M.   Ellensteim, 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Netcark,  N.  J. 


The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  Hon.  Georfe 
Meany,  Predicts  Doctors  Will  Evenhi- 
ally  Hail  Health  Insnrance  m  a  Boon 
to  Their  Patients  and  ThemMlvet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUYAN 

or  NEEBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  on  April  18.  1950.  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News 
Service,  a  very  timely  and  enlightening 
article  entitled  "Meany  Predicts  Doctors 
Will  Hail  Health  Insurance."  which  ar- 
ticle is  well  worth  reading  and  giving 
serious  consideration.  It  is  as  follows: 
New  Yosk.— a.  F.  of  L.  Secretary-Treasurer 
George  Meany  predicted  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  ■will  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit—after It  Is  enacted"  that  health  insur- 
ance is  "the  best  break  the  doctors  of  this 
country  ever  got — to  say  nothing  of  their 
patients." 

In  a  speech  which  summed  up  A.  F.  of  L. 
philosophy  and  reasons  for  choosing  a  liberal 
Congress  in  the  1950  elections.  Mr.  Meany  said 
the  American  people  are  not  asking  handouts 
from  their  Government  but  •'are  paying  our 
own  way." 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  still  higher  taxes  for 
more  adequate  protection  against  economic 
disasters  and  for  new  programs  such  as  health 
Insurance,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Meany  spoke  in  presenting  a  citation 
for  public  service  from  the  League  for  Indus- 
triAl  Democracy  to  Senator  HKasEBT  H.  Leh- 
man. Mr.  Lehman  said  in  acceptance  that 
critics  of  the  welfare  state  spend  their  time 
hunting  Communists  while  opposing  meas- 
ures that  would  weaken  communism. 

Mr.  Meany  said: 

"Permit  me  to  preface  my  remarks  on  free- 
dom and  the  welfare  state  by  admitting  that 
I  believe  In  both.  More  than  that.  I  believe 
that  both  freedom  and  a  state  of  welfare  can 
and  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time. 

"So,  I  am  sure,  does  our  special  guest — 
Governor  Lkhman — becavise  hi*  whole  pubUo 


career  has  been  aimed  at  the  achievement 
of  those  goals.  That  i*  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  labor  movement  ha*  always 
regarded  him  so  highly. 

"Of  course,  there  1*  no  such  thing  aa  a 
welfare  «tate.  neither  here  In  America  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To  liberals,  the 
welfare  state  is  an  ideal  worth  working  for 
and  fighting  for.  To  the  reactionary  poli- 
ticians who  pounced  upon  the  phrase  for 
propaganda  purposes,  the  welfare  state  was 
merely  something  to  frighten  people  into  vot- 
ing against  their  own  interests. 

"Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  get  panicked  that 
easily.    They  have  more  common  sense. 

•'A  free  government,  like  ours,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  first  place  not  to  rule  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  serve  them. 

■"The  Government  does  not  deprive  us  of 
any  liberties  by  such  services  as  workmen's 
compensation,  bank  deposit  Insurance,  crop 
Insurance  and  social  security.  The  only  com- 
pulsion in  any  of  these  programs  Is  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  the  Insurance  provided, 
and  taxes  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  with  us. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  pay  still  higher  Uxes  for  more 
adequate  protection  against  economic  dis- 
asters and  for  new  programs,  such  as  health 
Insurance. 

•When  the  welfare  state  slogan  fell  flat, 
the  reactionaries  hunted  around  for  a  new 
phrase  and  came  up  with  the  hand-out  state. 
All  of  us  who  pay  taxes  for  the  extremely 
meager  economic  and  social  insurance  which 
our  Government,  as  yet,  affords  us  realize 
quite  clearly  that  we  are  not  getting  any 
band-outs  but  are  paying  our  own  way. 

••But,  speaking  of  hand-outs,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  me  that  our  reactionary 
friends  never  do  refer  to  the  very  consider- 
able hand-outs  which  our  Government  ha* 
generously  awarded  to  big  business  in  the 
past  and  the  heavy  subsidies  which  it  is  still 
pouring  out. 

"Was  it  a  'hand-out  state*  when  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  millions  to  help  the  railroads 
build  transcontinental  transportation  net- 
works? 

•'Was  it  a  "hand-out  state'  when  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  heavy  subsidies  to  American 
shipping,  so  that  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine could  be  maintained  against  foreign 
competition? 

'•Is  it  a  'hand-out  state'  when  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  airlines  through 
higher  air-mail  payments  than  are  econom- 
ically justified? 

"Is  it  a  'hand-out  sUte*  when  the  Gov- 
ernment deliberately  takes  a  loss  on  second- 
class  mall  in  order  to  help  publications  cir- 
culate more  widely?  Do  you  ever  hear  the 
newspapers  and  their  friends  in  Congress 
complain  about  Government  largess  when 
big  business  is  the  direct  beneficiary? 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is,  and 
has  consistently  been,  a  firm  defender  of 
our  free-enterprise  system.  As  a  general 
policy,  we  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  prudent 
for  tile  Government  to  invade  the  field  of 
private  business,  wherever  private  enterprise 
is  serving  the  public  well.  If  any  of  the 
social-justice  programs  undertaken  by  the 
New  Deal  or  Pair  Deal  were  actually  dam- 
aging to  private  business,  we  would  be 
among  the  first  to  object.  But.  has  private 
business  really  suffered  under  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal? 

"I  am  sure  we  can  all  remember  back  as 
far  as  1933  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  took 
office.  Otir  financial  structure  on  the  brink 
of  complete  disaster:  agriculture  prostrate, 
and  the  buying  power  of  our  people  at  the 
lowest  point  in  40  years;  small  business 
lailures  at  an  all-time  high. 

"We  dldnt  hear  any  arguments  about  stat- 
Ism  or  ■oclallsm  from  the  great  leader*  of 
Industry  in  those  day*.  No — on  the  contrary 
they  flocked  to  Washington  by  the  thou- 
sand* with  all  aorU  of  proposals  by  which 


they  hoped  the  new  administration  would 
save  them  from  disaster.  That  they  were 
saved  by  the  prompt  actions  of  that  admln> 
istratlon  Is  a  matter  of  history. 

"And  how  have  the  great  captains  of  In- 
dustry, who  were  the  architect*  of  our  ruin 
back  in  the  twenties,  made  out  under  the 
Fair  Deal  which  they  now  so  viciotisly  con- 
demn through  their  spokesmen?     •     •     • 

"I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  any  long- 
winded  analysis  of  the  present  position  erf 
big  business.  Let  me  simply  quote  from  a 
report,  just  out,  by  the  United  States  News. 
which  is  edited  by  David  Lawrence.  This 
special  report  appeared  in  the  March  94 
issue  of  that  publication.  Here  Is  the  quota- 
tion: 

••  'American  corporations,  as  a  group,  ars 
rolling  in  money.  In  four  postwar  years  they 
have  invested  $60,000,000,000  in  new  plant 
and  equipment;  they  have  Increased  other 
assets  by  •11,000.000,000;  they  have  addsd 
$21,000,000,000  to  reserves  for  depredation, 
and  they  still  have  $40,000,000,000  In  cash 
and  Government  bonds  on  hand. 

"Never  before  was  the  financial  posttloa 
of  United  States  business  so  strong.* 

"I  think  those  flgtires  tell  the  story.  To- 
day, the  insurance  companies,  who  so  blttsrly 
fought  us  every  step  of  the  wsy  to  prevent 
workmen's  compensation  and  social  sacurtty 
are  making  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  Today,  the  utUlty  InteresU 
which  tried  every  fab-  and  foul  maans  of 
blocking  the  rural  electrification  program  ar« 
silently  splitting  up  huge  dividends  from 
Increased  sales  of  electric  power  and  electrle 
appliances. 

"In  the  same  way.  I  venture  to  predict,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  U  so 
frantically  campaigning  against  health  In- 
surance, will  be  forced  to  admit,  after  It  is 
enacted,  that  it  was  the  best  break  the  doc- 
ton  of  this  country  ever  got.  to  say  noting 
of  their  patients. 

"This  controversy  over  the  policies  of  tb$ 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  Is  notblng  new. 
It  goes  iMick  to  our  very  beginning  as  a  na- 
tion. Simply  stated.  It  Is:  ShaU  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  policy  be  what  the  peopla 
want?  Or  shall  it  be  what  some  superior 
guiding  group  may  think  i*  best  for  th* 
people? 

"The  present-day  Bourbons  of  our  cotmtry 
talk  about  statlsm.  socialism,  and  the  wel- 
fare state.  To  me  labels,  with  th*  excep- 
tion of  the  union  label,  are  more  or  les* 
without  meaning.  I  am  for  the  greater  wel- 
fare and  security  of  all  the  people  of  thl* 
Nation.  I  believe  that  it  U  a  proper  function 
of  a  democratic  government  to  strive  for  a 
better  life  for  all  its  people.  Including  thoee 
who  work  for  wages.  Put  any  label  you  de- 
sire on  this  effort  for  a  better  day— statUm. 
New  Deal,  socialism.  Fair  Deal,  or  welfare 
state — I  am  still  for  it. 

"In  your  time  and  in  mine,  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people,  by  their  own  de- 
cision in  free  elections,  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  human  welfare  and 
security  and  will  discover  that  thetr  free- 
doms have  been  broadened,  rather  than  ctir- 
♦ailed,  in  the  process." 


World  Wiawat  Go4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHtrarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  May  6, 1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  comment  on  commun- 
ism,  which  appeared  in  the  May  2. 1950L 
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of  the  Mews-Tribune.  Walthnm. 

Here  Is  summed  vp.  in  a  lew 

polcnant  paracrraphs.  a  precise  descrip- 
tkxk  o(  what  human  existence  would  be 
In  a  Oummunist  world  and  it  is  well 
worth  reading.    The  article  follows: 
WoBLa  WiTMotrr  Goe 
WbCB    soflDmuniam     tAkes     ov«r.    «ll    th« 
thU^p  men  bsTt  held  dear  throughout  his- 
tory  M*   taken   avay.     CommunlAt   ru<e   ia 
an  ttwkUouB  tlUn<.  affecting  on*  liberty  at 
a  tlBM  ontU  aU  are  gone. 

What  (DM  on  behind  the  Iron  curtain  In 
RuMla  la  more  or  lee>  a  mattM'  of  conjecture, 
but  It  U  known  there  U  little  personai  free- 
dom, and  the  RuMlan  people  are  firtuai 
aUTca  of  the  torernment.  A  clearer  pic- 
ture of  Conununtet  rule  te  found  in  th* 
Ruaalan  Eone  ot  Oermany. 

Latest  mo^  there  le  an  atUck  on  r«U- 
aton.  The  young  are  being  taught  there 
U  no  Ood.  and  that  Chn«t  never  Uved  at 
all.  Forcible  attempu  are  being  m»4le  to 
r«plac*  ti>e  Chrtsuan  faith  with  dialectical 
materlaium.  •apeciaily  In  the  Khools.  Ap- 
peals to  the  gotremment  by  dlatreeaed  pa- 
renu  bare  been  ignoc«d. 

PoUoe  force  ta  back  at  the  movemeat  to 
drlT*  religion  out  of  the  live*  of  the  p«»pl«. 
Unleee  the  children  «ay  the  things  they  are 
told  to  aay.  and  tak«  part  In  activltiea  arbi- 
trarily Imposed,  they  face  punishment.  Pa- 
rents are  told  they  will  be  deprived  of  what 
Uttie  freedom  rcmalna.  their  Jobs  and  their 
bread.  If  they  do  xu>t  Join  In  the  move  to 
make  eastern  Germany  a  pagan  land. 

Hare  Is  communism  In  lu  ultimate  de- 
velopment, a  world  without  a  God  and  with- 
out hop*. 


A  Splca£4  E^tOTid  CawDCBt  ea  PretS- 
4nft  Harry  S.  Tf«»aa's  Veto  rf  H.  R. 
I7SS,  tke  S^CalM  Kerr  Nataral-Gas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  (TSUUIVAN 


or 
Df  THE  BOUSX  OF  RKPBBSKNTATl  VE3 

Satvrday  Maw  $.  If  SO 
ICr.  O'SUIXIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  since 
our  creat  President.  Harry  S.  Tnaman. 
so  wisely  vetoed  H.  R  1758.  the  so-calied 
Kerr  natural-gas  bUl.  wails,  editorially 
and  otherwise,  have  poured  forth 
through  the  media  of  money-locked 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
throughout  the  land,  which  sheets  are 
engaged  always  in  doing  disservice  to 
the  natural-gas  buying  and  natural-gas 
using  public.  A  number  of  insertions 
from  these  sources  have  been  made  in 
the  ConcKssiowAL  Recced,  and  they.  too. 
have  bewailed  the  fact  that  this  allegedly 
dicu-overruling  and  legal-clarifying 
measure  got  the  knockout  punch  from 
our  splendid  people-elected  and  people- 
serving  President 

I  dare  say  more  financial  tears  have 
been  shed  over  the  inglorious  demise  6f 
this  dollar-catching  bill  than  has  ever 
heretofore  poured  forth  from  avaricious, 
greedy,  and  selfish  eyes. 

It  is  most  heartening  Indeed  to  find 
that  many  newspapers  in  our  land  which 
have  not  degenerated  tc  the  sordid  level 
of  **kept"  news-dispenstng  Journalism 
have  spoken  out  fearlessly  and  In  a  most 
appreciative  way  about  llie  aisdom  and 


courage  displayed  by  our  Chief  Executive 
in  turning  thumbs  down  on  this  legisla- 
tive wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

I  now  shall  i^ace  in  the  CorvciEssiONAi. 
Recobd  at  this  point  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  May  17. 
1950.  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Star,  a  daily 
Democratic  ne^'spaper.  published  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr..  which  was  authored  by  its 
distinguished  editor,  the  Honor aiale  J.  E. 
Lawrence. 
This  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Trumam  Veto 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Kerr  nat- 
ural-gas bill  was  a  vindication  of  the  faith 
which  millions  of  Americans  placed  In  the 
Chief  Executive. 

If  Wsshlngton  observers  of  the  stature  of 
Drew  Pearson.  Mark  Chllda.  Tom  Stokes,  and 
Bob   Allen   are  correct,   the   bill   which   the 
President  vetoed  was  an  uncalled  for.  un- 
bridled grab  by  powerful  Interests.     In  prac- 
tical eflect.  It  was  a  move  by  the  so-called 
Independent    natural-gas    prfxlucers    to    get 
out  from  under  rate  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.      It  has   been   said 
that  the  bUl  would  take  between  tlOO.OOO.OOO 
or  double  that  amount  from  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers  of  natural  gas.     Right  here  la 
Lincoln,  and  In  other  Nebraska  communities, 
there  is  an  iUusUation  of  Its  possible  results 
In  the  application  of  the  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.  to  raise  Its  rates.     While  that  action 
Is  based  upon  a  ruling  by  the  Kansas  Utility 
Corunlsslon   granting  the  company   an   in- 
crease, it  was  a  striking  parallel  that  the  step 
was  planned  at  the  time  the  Kerr  bill  was  up 
(or  passage  and  notice  came  ainuxt  simul- 
taneously with  final  conip-essional  action. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  decision  for  the  little 
man.  The  amazing  thing  Lb  that  Mr.  Trumsn, 
when  ti^  chips  are  down  and  Issues  of  great 
consequence  to  the  American  people  are  to 
be  determined,  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
msgnifkrent  display  of  courage.  I  mean 
courage.  That  veto  of  his  required  blm  to 
turn  thumtM  down  on  Democrat  Bob  Kcaa, 
a  man  In  the  gas  business  himself,  who  has 
spent  most  of  bis  time  greasing  the  path  for 
congressional  approval  of  his  bill.  It  meant 
that  the  President  bsd  to  soak  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  another  Democrat,  and  a 
powerful  Democrat.  Sam  RATsraf*.  also  with 
a  veto.  It  meant  that  Mr.  Truman  delllier- 
ately  Invited  the  retaliation  of  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  field  of  ptilltlcs.  that  Is  the  kind  of 
courage  the  American  people  admire. 

At  no  time  has  this  bill  made  sense  to  the 
consuming  American  public.  Its  sponsors 
have  claimed  that  in  removing  them  from 
the  regulation  of  tha  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, there  would  be  no  Increased  costs  for 
natural  ^as,  but  on  the  contrary,  competition 
In  the  system  of  free  enterprise  would  taka 
care  of  all  that  and  the  consumer  might  even 
benefit.  How  their  hearu  bled  for  the  con- 
sumer. What  kind  d  sense  does  that  make? 
In  his  veto  message.  Mr.  Trtiman  pointed  out 
that  the  natural  factors  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  natural  gaa 
limited  the  competition  of  free  enterprise, 
which  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
Even  more,  it  is  dllScult  to  believe  that  the 
people  behind  this  bill  were  busy  turning 
heaven  and  earth  in  order  to  open  up  a  ho( 
competitive  fight  in  the  natural-gas  field. 

Well,  the  peopls  won  a  victory,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Truman.  They  could  well  think  soberly 
upon  this  great  fight  now  in  progress  in 
Washington.  There  are  other  bUls  of  equal 
InterMt  to  the  American  people  stUl  pending. 
They  reUte  very  dlrecUy  to  the  future  of 
America.  In  all  the  chorus  of  today,  part 
of  the  time,  a  thundering  denunciation  oi 
communlcm  to  detract  public  attention;  part 
of  the  time  a  "sweet  song  of  free  enterprise* 
to  lull  the  people  to  eieap  and  to  arouse  a 
recognised  devotion  to  the  system  of  capital- 
ism.   Who  Is  there  In  this  country  that  wants 


to  tear  capital  ism  apart?  Who  li  there  !n 
thU  country  that  doesnt  recf<rnt»  that 
regulation  of  a  sensible  chara  rter  la  the 
strongest  safeguard  to  capitalism  that  exists? 
Mr  Truman  met  this  challenge  and  met  it 
nobly. 


Rcpert  of  CUcaro  Cammmvtf  Fmi 
Stresses  Hoasiaf  Shortage— A  Factaal 
Pictve  Froa  an  Aathoritatrve  Source 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/JIKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or  nxiNoos 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  starts  the  public  hearings  on 
the  Spence  bill  for  the  exten.sion  of  rent 
control.  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned, 
the  termination  of  rent  control  on  June 
30  of  this  year  would  result  in  a  situation 
of  extreme  distress  which  none  of  the 
Members  from  that  city  would  wish  to 
contemplate. 

I  on  several  occasions  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Hoa'^e  to  the  continuing 
lack  of  housing  in  Chicago  within  the 
means  of  a  lanse  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion anj  of  the  certain  tragedy  which 
was  certain  to  befall  our  people  if  the 
controls  ceased  before  the  present  hous- 
ing shortage  had  been  eased.  I  have 
sought  to  present  the  matter  factually. 
and  without  any  exaggeration,  which  I 
think  w  ill  be  shown  by  the  following  news 
article  from  the  conservative  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  April  28.  1950.  appearing 
under  a  four -column  headline.  "95.000 
families  doubled  up  here — 144.000  living 
In  houses  unfit  for  human  beings" : 

NiNmr-nv»  Thocsand  Familos  Doubled 
Up— 144  000  Familim  in  Houses  UNrrr  roa 
Human  Bctncs  To  Livz  in 

This  description  of  Ohlcago's  need  for 
hou.slng  Is  (riven  liy  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  In  Its  annual  report  on 
unmet  needs,  submitted  to  tlie  community 
fund. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing  Is  the  pri- 
mary problem  In  the  divisions  of  education 
and  recreation,  and  family  and  child  welfare. 

"In  almost  every  statement  housing  sp- 
pears  as  the  foremost  community  problem 
affecting  the  work  of  family  and  chUdren's 
agencies,"  the  report  says. 

"Lack  of  bousing,  hazardotn  housing. 
wholesale  evictions,  and  exorbitant  rentals 
for  poor  dwellings  were  all  listed  under  the 
general  subject  of  housing." 


Americaa  Opportaaity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIYIS 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  iiKlude  the  following  speech  made 
by   Glenn  McCartliy   to   the  combined 
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service  clubs  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  April 
19.  1950: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  here  today  to 
participate  in  the  opening  of  the  Gainesville 
community  circus.  My  good  friend  Virgil 
Shepherd,  of  course,  gave  me  no  alternative. 
He  called  me  and  told  me  I  vraa  coming. 
I'm  glad  he  did. 

The  Gainesville  circus  Is  one  of  the  finest 
demonstrations  of  the  mear.ing  of  American 
opportunity  and  Initiative  In  our  country 
today.  I  have  heard  how  your  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  Join  together  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  community  tradition;  how  op- 
portunity la  aflorded  young  performers  to  get 
their  first  exnerlence,  and  hew  boys  and  girls 
get  their  first  training  In  b'jsiness.  All  of 
this  is  done  In  what  has  become  known  .is 
the  Gainesville  spirit,  to  building  a  commu- 
nity better  than  It  would  be  otherwise,  and 
to  aid  In  worth-while  charitable  undertak- 
ings. 

No  man  cotild  be  less  than  proud  to  be 
selected  for  a  part  in  these  festivities,  par- 
ticularly an  outsider.  To  be  with  people 
like  you  is  honor  enough,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Invitation  you  gave  me. 

I  was  asked  to  make  a  talk  on  a  subject 
of  my  cvn  choosing.  That  leaves  a  man 
with  quite  a  responsibility.  I  want  to  talk 
about  American  opportunity,  what  some  of 
our  outstanding  Texans  have  done,  and  a  pol- 
icy which  la  today  threatening  to  stifle  op- 
portunity. 

Before  the  Lucas  gusher  spouted  forth  a 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  the 
petroleum  Industry  was  merely  an  Illumi- 
nation and  lubrication  business.  That  his- 
toric morning  of  January  10.  1901.  not  only 
gave  birth  to  the  automotive  and  air  age;  It 
made  such  an  age  necessary  That  morning 
Capt  Anthony  Lucas,  the  wildcatter,  boosted 
America  out  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era.  He 
pointed  the  way  for  men  of  guts  and  will  to 
build  Texas  into  the  empire  It  Is  today.  He 
made  It  possiole  for  America  to  become  the 
first  power  among  nations. 

The  first  Independent  oil  man  of  modem 
vintage  opened  the  avenue  that  led  men  of 
determination  and  vision  Into  every  section 
of  the  Southwest  in  search  for  oU.  The  salt 
domes  of  the  gulf  coast,  the  Rangers,  the 
Burkburnetts.  the  Desdemonlas.  the  Glenn 
Pools,  the  El  IX^rados.  and  others  followed. 
Then  oil  came  to  west  Texas,  east  Texas,  and 
Panhandle  fields.  From  there  came  other 
prospectors  and  the  quest  is  still  on.  It  will 
never  end  unless  initiative  Is  completely 
killed,  and  that   Is  certainly  possible. 

Men  have  made  fortunes — great  fortunes. 
In  fact  almost  every  major  oil  company  in 
the  world  was  born  in  Te.xas.  most  of  them 
at  Spindle  Top.  But  for  every  fortune  that 
has  been  made,  a  thousand  prospectors  have 
gone  broke  trying.  Those  men  had  a  right 
to  search  for  fortunes  here.  Our  forefathers 
gave  them  that  right  to  search  for  fortunes 
here.  Our  forefathers  gave  them  that  right 
and  until  some  tyrant  takes  it  away,  they 
will  continue  to  exercise  It. 

Men  h.'ive  come  to  find  oil  where  science 
has  said  it  could  not  exist.  That  U  still  hap- 
pening. Lucas  was  called  a  fool.  Dad  Joiner 
was  laughed  to  scorn.  Burkburnett  came 
out  of  -Fowler's  folly."  Oil  is  where  you  find 
it — not  where  someone  says  It  is.  But  it  takes 
an  Indomitable  spirit,  a  will  to  gamble,  and 
hard  work,  to  find  It.  That  solrit  and  that 
will  are  typically  American.  But  there  must 
be  an  incentive.  That  incentive  is  the  chance 
for  wealth  or  financial  Independence,  as  well 
as  the  incentive  of  doing  good  for  your  fel- 
lowman.  An  Independent  oil  man  can  make 
a  fortune  or  go  broke— it  is  his  own  busi- 
ness. That  5  why  ir.d»pendcnts  find  most 
of  the  oil.  They  can  follow  their  own  dic- 
tates— taJre  their  own  chances. 

They  are  indnlduals.  responsible  only  to 
themselves.  They  usually  listen  to  no  board 
of  directors,  limited  In  their  decisions  by  a 
group  of  stociiioidero.    That's  why  Ihcy  find 


the  oil,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
Independent  oil  men  have  an  incentive  to 
operate. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  people 
imagine,  the  oil  Industry  Is  responsible  for 
our  world  leadership.  Try  to  Imagine  what 
the  world  would  be  like  without  oil  or  try 
to  imagine  what  America  would  be  like  if 
England  or  Russia  or  Germany  had  America's 
supremacy  in  petroleum.  When  you  get 
through  thinking  about  that.  I  believe  you 
will  thank  God  for  Captain  Lucas'  discovery 
and  the  system  of  government  that  made 
the  early  development  of  this  industry  pos- 
sible. 

Today  Texas  enjoys  a  position  in  the  Na- 
tion as  the  leading  oil-producing  State.  You 
can't  give  that  credit  to  any  major  oil  com- 
pany. You  must  give  it  to  an  army  of  Inde- 
pendents, thousands  of  whom  neither  you  nor 
I  ever  heard  of  because  they  lost  everything 
they  had  drilling  dry  holes. 

Gainesville  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
greatest  oil  producing  area  in  the  world. 
You  gentlemen  know  what  the  oil  business 
has  dene  for  you.  You  know  what  your 
business,  your  industry,  or  ycur  profession 
owes  to  oil.  And  the  men  who  work  for 
you  should  know,  too. 

But  as  an  industry,  oil  owes  its  greatest 
debt  to  the  independent.  Without  him 
there  would  have  been  no  oil  Industry,  now 
or  in  the  future.  Without  the  independent 
the  oil  industry  would  become  a  monopoly 
upon  which  the  people  must  depend,  espe- 
cially after  the  fittest  has  survived  the  battle 
of  the  majors  which  would  follow  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  last  independent. 

I  think  It  Is  unimportant  what  an  inde- 
pendent does  for  himself  or  to  himself; 
whether  he  becomes  wealthy  or  goes  broke. 
Tnat's  unimportant.  What  is  important  Is 
his  contribution  to  national.  State,  and  com- 
munity prosperity.  Who  can  match  the  oil 
man  s  contribution  to  progress  and  pros- 
perity, here  or  anywhere  else?  He  has  cre- 
ated wealth  where  poverty  has  existed.  He 
has  built  industry  and  business  where  none 
existed.  He  has  given  an  abundance  to  o\ir 
way  of  life  that  no  man  in  other  fields  can 
equal. 

Yet  at  this  very  hour  the  independent  oil 
man.  as  such,  faces  extinction.  His  life, 
as  an  oil  man.  is  in  a  balance,  and  with  It, 
BO  Is  yours  In  whatever  field  you  are  en- 
gaged in. 

Let  me  explain  your  part.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  your  governor  was  forced  to  call 
a  tax  session  of  the  legislature  and  Increase 
your  taxes.  In  spite  of  that,  old  age  pen- 
sion payments  are  down.  In  spite  of  that, 
farm  roads  are  not  being  built.  Unemploy- 
ment is  growing  In  Texas — and  elsewhere. 
Businesses  are  closing  their  doors  in  some 
areas.  There  is  a  trend  In  Texas  that  may 
lead  us  a  long  way  down  the  road  away 
from  the  progress  and  prosperity  we  liave 
known. 

Ycu  should  and  probably  do  know  why 
every  one  of  these  things  is  true.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  importation  of  almost  a  million 
barrels  of  foreien  crude  Into  this  country 
every  day.  Every  time  a  barrel  of  foreign  oil 
comes  into  America,  a  barrel  less  is  produced 
In  Texas.  Texas  is  taking  most  of  the  lick- 
ing but  the  rest  of  the  country  will  even- 
tually, feel  It.  Ycur  State  revenues  were 
off  $20,000,000  from  oil  taxes  a!one  last  year 
But  that's  just  State  revenue.  How  much  Is 
It  off  in  oil  payrolls.  oU  investments,  oil  ex- 
ploration.'t.  lease  buying,  drilling?  The  fig- 
ure would  stagger  all  of  us. 

Texas  bears  the  burden  of  these  impcrts 
because  it  is  the  only  State  with  a  con- 
servation and  regulatory  body  controlling 
the  oil  industry  both  honestly  and  efflclentiy. 
You  might  think  the  railroad  commission 
should  take  another  course.  If  It  did.  the 
price  of  oU  would  drop,  and  business,  taxes, 
and  industry  woiUd  stifler  even  more.  W« 
are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  We  can 
chooce  cne  of  two  wayi  of  going  over  the 


deep  end.  We  can  cut  production  and  make 
room  for  Imports.  Or  we  can  keep  produc- 
tion up  and  permit  the  bottom  to  drop  out 
of  the  conservation  of  a  vital  natural  re- 
source. 

We  must  take  steps  to  stop  or  at  least 
retard  oil  imports.  We  must  at  least  equalize 
Imports  with  exports.  I  say  this  ijecause  we 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  Imports. 

Our  economy  Is  healthy  Ijecause  oU  wealth 
Is  spread  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  oil  industry  pays  handsome  wages  to 
latkor.  It  pays  landowners  weU  for  leases 
and  rentals.  It  pays  investors  good  divi- 
dends and  royalties.  It  pays  a  great  share 
of  State,  county,  and  Federal  taxes.  It 
bulidc  communities,  businesses.  Industry, 
and  generally  brings  prosperity  and  progress. 
American  industry  is  forced  to  compete 
with  foreign  oil.  This  oil  is  produced  with 
slave  labor.  It  Is  produced  without  regu- 
lation, and  without  limit.  Where  we  pro- 
duce a  hundred  barrels  a  day,  a  well  in  Ara- 
bia or  Venezuela  is  producing  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  barrels  a  day  and  there  are  no 
taxes,  although  good  chunks  of  cash  must 
be  handed  out  to  foreign  politicians  and 
potentates  and  ijecause  of  the  volume  of 
production  per  well  a  barrel  of  foreign  oU 
can  be  sold  in  New  York  Harbor  for  ap- 
proximately tl  per  barrel  In  ctnnpetltlon 
with  domestic  crude  at  t2.66  per  barreL 

I'm  not  blaming  the  Importers.    They  have 
found  the  oil  and  they  are  coming  to  the 
only  oU  market.     The  people  must  be  told 
what   this   Is  doing  to   American   Industry. 
This  is  a  message  that  must  tw  carried  to 
the  people.    Our  Texas  Congressmen  under- 
stand  it.     Ycur  Congressman.   Ed  GoeaxTT. 
probably  understands  it  better  than  any  man 
In  Congress.    But  neither  Kd  GoasRT  nor  the 
other  Texas  Congressmen  can  sway  the  rest 
of  Congress.     Something  must  be  done  to 
make  our  Government  leaders  realise — not 
wait  to  find  out  l>efore  it  is  too  late — what 
this    oil-import    business    is    doing    to    the 
economy  of  our  Nation.    It  Is  destroying  the 
initiative  of  men  in  the  oil  bualne— .    I  see 
good  men  dropping  out  of  the  oU  business 
every  day.     Every  time  one  drops  out.  the  In- 
dustry suffers.    It  seems  that  even  the  ma- 
jors who  do  the  most  Importing  could  eee 
this. 

I  believe  we  should  keep  this  know-how  in 
the  oil  industry.  I  respect  the  college- 
trained  engineers,  geologists,  geophyslelsts. 
and  executives.  They  have  a  vital  i^ce  In 
the  oU  industry.  But  they  are  going  to  be 
in  a  pretty  bad  way  when  the  last  inde- 
pendent moves  out  of  the  field.  It  takes 
something  different  to  drUl  for  oil  with  your 
own  dollars. 

I'm  afraid  that  when  the  independents  are 
stopped  in  America  they  wiU  go  into  foreign 
fields.  I  don't  believe  we  have  fotmd  half 
the  oil  in  America  that  remains  to  be  found. 
And  I  don't  believe  the  other  half  wUl  be 
found  if  the  independent  is  forced  out  of 
the  field.  I  give  the  majors  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  developing  oil  properties  after  they 
are  found,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  admit 
that  they  are  not  so  hot  at  finding  new  re- 
serves. Yet  new  reserves  In  America  are 
necessary. 

It  seems  foolish  to  develop  oU  properties 
In  foreign  areas,  particularly  the  Middle  East, 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  production.  All 
that  Russia  bi  doing  is  waiting  for  American 
dollars  and  American  know-how  to  drlU  the 
wells,  build  the  pipe  lines,  and  the  refineries. 
Then  they  wiU  have  the  advantage  we  have— 
r.ll  at  cur  expense.  Even  to  the  point  of 
brecklng  down  our  economy  in  the  process. 
Certainly  without  American  capital  and 
know-hew  the  Russians  won't  get  far.  They 
have  done  a  pretty  poor  Job  with  a  g>?at  cU 
reserve  of  their  own  during  the  past  50  years. 
War  with  Russia  is  inevitable.  All  Russia 
needs  is  petroleum  for  tanks  and  plane*. 
War  will  come  when  Russia  has  that  petro- 
leum. If  we  knew  the  production  Russia 
now  has.  plus  the  lenjfth  of  time  It  wUl  taka 
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oor  own  m&Jor  oil  cmip&nin  to  de^-«lop  tb« 
ArabUc  &r«a  production  to  the  point  vher* 
that  production  would  {CK*  them  sufSclent 
OU.  Addwl  to  their  omn.  to  flght  a  fulI-«cAie 
w»r.  w«  could  predict  wlthm  »0  day*  th« 
ACtuAl  date  of  the  outbreak  of  var. 

So  tX  we  do  as  the  uninformed  Membert 
Of  Congresa  and  the  pcwrly  InTormed  Stat* 
Depaxtmrnt  officlaia  adviKale,  we  will  b« 
cutting  our  heads  oflf  with  both  aides  of  a 
double- bladed  ax  We  will  kill  our  own  In- 
dustry: ch&se  out  the  Independent  who 
make*  It  go  the  American  way.  destroy  Initi- 
ative, and  hamstring  domestic  development 
with  one  blade.  With  the  other  blade  we 
encourage  fLvel^n  development  and  give  our 
potenual  enemy  the  weapon  with  which  to 
crush  us  mllltArUy. 

Ocutiemen.  I  hope  I  have  made  mTsell 
clear.  If  1  have  given  even  a  few  of  you  » 
de&rer  impression  of  a  threat  to  all  of  us — 
you  as  well  as  me — I  have  accomplished  what 
I  set  out  to  accomplish. 

In  this  homeland  of  Initiative  ar.d  oppor- 
ttinity.  I  thoufihl  the  message  appropriate. 
ThAok  you. 


^ 


AMrcss  of  Hurtj  G.  Ellerd 

EXTENSION  OF  REJJARKS 
o» 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiN(  IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCsTATIVKS 

Saturdav.  May  6.  19S0 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nutual 
respect,  mutual  conf.dence.  and  real 
team  work  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  businessmen  of  their  dis- 
xricis  are  very  necessary  if  this  Nation 
t5  to  be  saved.  Because  I  feel  so  keenly 
about  thi.«  matter  I  was  deeply  lmpre.'y;ed 
by  the  address  of  welcome  griven  the  Illi- 
nois congressional  delegation  at  a  dinner 
In  the  Statler  Hotel.  Tuesday  evening. 
May  2.  19c0.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  therefore.  I  include  the  address 
of  welcome  of  Harvey  O  Ellerd.  presi- 
dent, the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry: 

Members  of  the  nUnois  delegation  and  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  ladies  and  gtntiemea, 
thu  annual  gathering  with  our  Illinois  law- 
makers Is  a  very  pleasant  event.  It  give*  us, 
the  folks  from  back  home,  en  opportunity  to 
renew  oiir  contact  with  the  men  we  read 
•bout  In  the  newspapers  and  to  greet  them 
on  an  entirely  personal  basis.  tJsually.  when 
we  meet  our  legislators  they  are  out  trying 
to  get  vott ».  or  we.  as  businessmen,  are  try- 
ing to  Influence  their  Judgment  on  pending 
matters. 

It  is  likewise  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  con- 
greasionai  wives.  More  than  that,  it  Is  an 
educational  privilege  to  meet  these  ladles 
whose  influence  on  our  elected  representa- 
tives ts  so  substantial  and.  may  I  say.  bene- 
ficial, I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Illlmjis  delegation  will  belittle  the  high 
place  that  congressional  wives  bold  In  the 
scheme  of  things.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen 
does  conund  that  he  Is  not  influenced  by  his 
wife.  I  think  it  la  Important  that  his  con- 
■tltuenu  know  that  too.  bccatisc  there  Is  a 
widespread  opinion  that  a  man  who  rUlms  to 
be  bow  In  hu  own  houac  will  also  ae  about 
other  things. 

All  of  the  member*  of  the  three  great  lUU 
noU  bustneae  organlxaUona  represented  here 
tontgJbt  r«card  tbwnselvee  as  a  substantial 
mrui  HBportant  purx  €tt  your  constituency. 
I  am  mmowil  to  tell  you  about  the  Intereeft 
<tf  ttMM  toOBlncM  ortanlaatlcms  In  good  gOT- 
it.    But  wlko  la  not  Interested  in  good 


governmentt  Certainly  every  citizen  who 
aspires  to  any  degree  of  respectability  wUl 
Insist  that  good  gove.  .ment  la  one  of  his 
primary  InteresU. 

There  may  be  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion aimng  these  partisans  ■  I  good  govern- 
ment, however,  as  to  what  government  U 
good  and  what  is  the  right  way  to  Improve 
It.  And.  since  we  are  all  a  part  of  govern- 
ment In  this  Republic,  each  of  tis  has  a  right 
to  an  opinion. 

In  our  attempts  to  make  and  keep  good 
government  we  believe  it  to  be  cur  responsi- 
bility as  businessmen  to  furnish  you  law- 
makers with  the  facu  upon  which  laws  are 
based  and  to  forecast  for  you  the  effects  and 
the  resulu  which  we  believe  will  develop  If 
certain  proposed  legislation  Is  passed. 

I,  personally,  have  great  respect  for  a 
liember  of  Congress  because  he  has  corralled 
enough  votes  to  get  elected.  If  I  were  to 
rim  for  Congress  they  would  not  even  need 
«  tally  sheet  to  count  my  votes. 

Developing  a  following  in  politics,  and  so 
conducting  one  s  self  as  to  inspire  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  people,  is  an 
achievement  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
professional  skill  and  knowledge. 

The  people  are  fickle  and  they  switch  their 
allegiance  suddenly  and  too  often  on  an  emo- 
tional basis.  I  have  often  been  impressed 
w:th  the  Insecurliy  of  a  career  in  public 
service.  Some  businessmen  are  Inclined  to 
believe  they  could  do  a  better  Job  of  running 
the  Government  than  the  men  who  have 
made  politics  a  life  work.  When  business- 
men.  professional  men  or  military  men  are 
elected  to  office,  however,  they  seldom  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  some  of  them  wind 
up  as  failures.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  men  whose  business  Is  Government 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Government.  Just  as  in  business,  there  la 
no  substitute  for  experience. 

Just  as  businessmen  sometimes  develop 
dclu.-ilons,  however,  regarding  their  ability 
to  administer  a  public  office  better  than  the 
men  who  make  public  office  a  career,  so 
seme  public  office  holders  become  Imbued 
with  the  idea  at  times  that  they  could  oper- 
ate business  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  men  who  meet  the  pay  rolls.  As  a  rule 
they  cannot.  As  a  rule  they  fail  Just  as 
significantly  as  the  businessmen  fall  In  their 
efforts  to  conduct  a  public  office. 

All  of  this  is  a  very  roundat)out  and  prob- 
ably a  tiresome  way  of  saying  "shoemaker 
slick  to  your  last  "  I  believe,  however,  that 
It  is  something  which  needs  restating  from 
time  to  lime.  U  businessmen  and  our  rcp- 
riseniatlves  in  the  Government  will  each 
reraemk)er  their  own  limitations  and  each 
respect  the  abilities  of  the  other  group,  I 
think  we  will  accomplish  more  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

As  far  as  the  businessmen  are  concerned, 
I  think  you  will  find  most  of  us  fair  minded 
and  constructive.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  businessmen  were  like  a  ball  team  I 
played  on  a  few  years.  Our  motto  was  •Win, 
tie.  or  fight — never  lose." 

We  should,  and  largely  do.  give  each  other 
credit  for  honest  motives  In  seeking  good 
Government.  An  occasion  such  as  this, 
which  enables  us  to  get  acquainted  Infor- 
mally, does  much  toward  that  end. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  closely 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  have  been  Its  president  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  I  have  also  participated  in  the 
activities  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  As  a  result  of  these  experiences 
I  say  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  with  all 
•Inccrlty,  that  these  organizations  are  not 
motivated  by  any  eelflab  Interest  but  rather 
by  a  desire  that  they  be  a  factor  in  pro- 
tfuelng  the  greatsst  good  for  the  greatest 
Bumber  of  people. 

Jobs  are  one  of  the  most  Important  Items 
of  otir  economic  necessities  and  the  mem- 


bership of  theee  three  great  organizations 
represents  a  tremendous  number  of  Jobs. 
We  know  that  you.  as  lawmakers,  are  for 
those  things  which  will  make  for  perma- 
nency in  Jobs  and  which  will  create  more 
Jobs.  Both  of  these  resulu  depend  upon 
the  success  with  which  business  Is  able  to 
operate.  When  we  feel  that  laws  will  place 
a  handicap  on  our  ability  to  maintain  and 
create  Jobs,  you  will  hear  from  us,  and  we 
believe  that  your  response  will  depend  upon 
oiu-  ability  to  convince  you  of  the  correctness 
of  our  fKisltlon. 

I  really  had  not  Intended  to  say  these 
rather  serious  things  on  this  occasion  but  I 
could  not  let  the  opportunity  go  by. 

The  EjigUsh  have  a  song  which  goes,  "The 
more  we  are  together,  the  happier  well  be," 
and  that  Is  the  theme  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  close.  The  better  we  know  each  other, 
the  better  the  results  of  our  efforts  as  busi- 
nessmen and  of  yours  as  lawmakers,  the 
happier  we'll  all  be. 


Antihistamines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Saturday.  May  6.  19S0 

Mr  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  antihistamines.  I  did  so  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  a  huge  fraud  being 
perpetrat«l  upon  the  American  people 
that  might  have  a  very  deleterious  effect 
on  public  health.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  never  made  any  findings  as 
to  the  eflBcacy  of  these  new  pills.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  blatant  ad- 
vertising on  the  radio  has  ceased  and 
that  the  full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers 
have  likewise  subsided.  Evidently  the 
cream  has  already  been  skimmed  from 
the  public  purse. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  insti- 
tuted proceedings  designed  to  obtain 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  the  man- 
ufacturers of  certain  of  these  pills  for 
the  reason  that  the  advertising  claims 
are  false  and  misleading. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  a 
news  item  appearing  in  last  evening's 
Washington  Star  indicates  that  an 
armed  forces  medical  board,  after  a  6 
months'  investieation  made  by  the  armed 
forces  epidemiology  board  reports  that 
"no  benefits  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
prevention,  reduction  of  symptoms,  or 
shortening  of  duration  of  colds  was 
shown."  The  Army  revealed  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  not  use  the  drugs  for 
cold  treatment  and  that  other  armed 
services  are  expected  to  follow  suit.  The 
article  referred  to  follows: 

Antihistamines  F.ml  on  CoLt>s,  Axmeo  Forcks 
TtsTs  Show 

An  Armed  Forces  Medical  Board  today 
announced  that  an  investigation  had  pro- 
duced no  valid  evidence  that  antihistamine 
drugs  are  beneficial  in  treating  colds. 

The  Army  revealed  at  the  same  time  that 
It  would  not  use  the  drtigs  for  cold  treat- 
ment. The  other  armed  services  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit,  a  board  spokesman  said. 

The  Navy  la  conducting  Independent  tests 
of   the   antihistamine   drugs   at    lu   Great 
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Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  and  a  spokes- 
man said  its  stand  on  the  drugs  probably 
wculd  nut  be  settled  until  completion  of 
these  tests. 

The  report,  based  on  6  months  of  tests, 
was  made  by  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiology 
Board  meeting  today  at  the  Army  Medical 
Center  here.  The  Board  is  a  Joint  advisory 
agency  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
con.slstlng  mainly  of  civilian  doctors. 

Testa  were  conducted  on  both  civilians 
and  military  personnel,  mostly  In  Cleve- 
land, by  the  Board's  Commission  on  Acute 
Respiratory  Diseases,  headed  by  Dr.  John 
DluRle.  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

They  showed  no  benefits,  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  prevention,  reduction  of 
symptoms,  or  shortening  of  duration  of  colds, 
the  Board  said. 

Effect  of  the  durgs  on  allergies  such  as 
hay  fever  was  not  studied.  Persons  suffer- 
ing from  such  allergies  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded. Col.  William  F.  Stone.  Beard  mem- 
ber and  commandant  of  the  Army's  Medical 
Research  and  Graduate  School,  explained. 

Persons  partlcipaiing  in  the  tests  were 
given  either  antlhi.«;tamlne  tablets  <w  tab- 
lets of  plain  sugar.  Colonel  Stone  said. 

"No  significant  difference  was  noticed."  hs 
said. 


National  Children's  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REXIARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOUTH  C.\ROLINA 

tti  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  jurisdiction  over, 
amongst  many  other  matters,  legislation 
establishing  holidays  and  commemora- 
tion days  for  national  observance.  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
particular  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  which  has  been  assigned 
initial  responsibility  for  considering  bills 
of  this  nature. 

On  May  3.  1950.  my  subcommittee 
conducted  a  public  hearing  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  227.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  esteemed 
colleague  I  Mr.  Doyle  1,  and  many  com- 
panion bills,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  National 
Children's  Day  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  of  each  year.  These  bills,  which  are 
noble  and  meritorious  in  their  intent, 
are  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis,  and  cer- 
tainly I  could  take  no  exception  to  their 
constructive  purposes. 

Mr.  Doyle  and  several  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee and  delivered  very  effective 
and  inspiring  statements  on  behalf  of 
the  worthy  cause.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen on  their  lofty,  unselfish  thoughts. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  also 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  a  Mr. 
George  J.  Hecht.  chairman  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Day  National  Council  and  pub- 
lisher of  Parents  magazine.  Mr.  Hecht 
in  his  presentation  revealed  with  shock- 
ing poor  taste  the  purely  commercial 
motives  with  which  he  viewed  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Children's  Day. 
So  apparent  was  his  avidity  for  extract- 
ing the  last  ounce  of  profit  from  the 
measure  that  he  proposed  the  day  be 
set  for  some  time  in  October  instead  of 
June  on  the  grounds  that  the  time  of  the 


year  would  lend  Itself  batter  to  commer- 
cial exploitation.  His  misplaced  empha- 
sis on  the  importance  of  gifts  as  a  means 
of  cementing  a  child's  love  for  his  par- 
ents comes  as  a  revolting  thought  to 
those  of  us  who  have  always  felt  that 
the  bonds  between  children  and  their 
parents  are  fostered  not  by  sordid 
thoughts  of  gain  but  by  the  love  and 
tenderness  which  God  in  His  great  wis- 
dom has  planted  in  the  breasts  of  all 
men.  It  needs  and  should  need  no  arti- 
ficial stimulants.  To  Mr.  Doyle's  great 
credit  may  I  say  that  he  offered  to  with- 
draw his  resolution  rather  than  have  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  entirely  selfish  and  commercial. 
Let  me  say  here  that  so"  long  as  I  may 
have  anj"  influence  with  reference  to  holi- 
day and  commemoration-day  resolutions 
I  shall  consider  a  commercial  motive  as 
a  bar  to  my  consideration  of  any  such 
legislation. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    TOrK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dtr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
twelfth  article  by  Mi.  Frank  Waldrop  on 
the  infiltration  of  communism  in  our 
country: 

Biggest  Stolt 
(By  Pranls  C.  Waldrop) 

Tliere  Is  In  New  York  today  a  man  who 
once  held  the  power  of  Russia  In  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  But  he  lacked  the  killer  in- 
stinct that  lives  In  all  who  were  born  to  rule. 

So  as  he  fluttered  and  doubted  a  fellow 
townsman  from  his  birthplace  cf  Simbirsk 
kicked  him  downstairs  and  started  a  train  of 
explosions,  the  end  cf  which  is  not  yet. 

The  man  who  had  power  and  lost  it  was 
Alexander  Kerensky,  who  stUl  lives.  The  one 
who  took  power  was  Vladimir  Ulyanov.  alias 
Lenin,  who  died  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
enjoy  it. 

These  two  adventurers  from  Simbirsk,  now 
renamed  for  Lenin,  collided  as  the  last  of 
the  Romanov  czars,  Nicholas  II,  gave  up  hie 
throne. 

It  was  a  time  of  staggering  upheaval.  Mil- 
lions of  Russian  troops  were  being  slaugh- 
tered by  the  machine-like  precision  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Germans. 

The  Czar  went  to  the  front  to  take  personal 
command,  and  while  he  was  away  a  weird 
magician  from  Tobolsk  in  the  Russian  l>ack 
country  came  to  prominence  In  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  m.agician  was  a  ruined  monk 
named  Gregory  Rasputin. 

Rasputin  from  Tobolsk  was  a  bad  man,  but 
a  powerful  magician.  He  got  into  the  palace 
politics  through  claims  that  he  could  cure 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  fits.  And 
before  anybody  knew  what  he  was  alxtut  he 
had  become  the  most  Influential  man  in  town. 

Lest  you  think  that  Is  exclusively  the  na- 
ture of  things  In  a  weak  and  disintegrating 
monarchy  and  that  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment suffers  such  Ills,  Just  remember  Wash- 
ington these  20  years  past. 

And  to  parallel  that,  some  murderotu 
palace  politics  of  the  Communist  regime  In 
Russia.  Chapters  on  both  lie  ahead  in  this 
series. 


The  truth  Is  that  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  a  government,  none  is  ever  any  t>etter 
than  the  men  In  office. 

The  main  thing  to  be  said  about  forms  of 
government  Is  that  for  safety's  sake  the  men 
In  office  should  be  put  there  by  the  people 
and  taken  out  on  schedule,  so  that  power 
of  government  cannot  ever  harden  In  any  one 
group's  hands. 

Rasputin  became  such  a  power  over  the 
royal  household  In  1915-17  and  his  Influence 
was  so  disruptive  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  to 
swing  Russia  toward  orderly  government,  that 
a  handful  of  aristocrats  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Felix  Tussupov  poisoned, 
stabbed  and  finally  took  him  out  and  threw 
him  in  the  river. 
He  was  hard  to  kill. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  riots,  strike* 
and  mutinies  broke  out  all  over.  Parliament 
ignored  the  royal  household  and  set  up  a 
temporary  government  on  its  own,  with  Alex- 
ander Kerensky  as  minister  of  Justice,  repre- 
senting the  Socialists. 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  In  the  period 
from  September  1916-March  1917,  a  gigantic 
war  was  roaring  in  northern  Prance  and  along 
the  edge  of  Russia. 

Far  over  the  sea  in  Washington  a  United 
States  President  named  Wilson  itched  and 
edged  toward  the  edge  of  the  volcano.  He 
had  run  for  reelection  in  1 9 16  with  the  slogan 
"He  kept  us  out  of  the  war."  And  now  that 
be  was  safely  elected,  the  slogan  became 
"Freedom  of  the  seas." 

That,  with  other  help,  got  the  United  States 
of  America  into  the  war  against  Germany  on 
AprU  6,   1917. 

And  while  all  that  was  happening  the  man 
who  called  himself  Lenin  was  hiding  In  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  m-ith  a  handful  of  other 
exiles  from  Russia.  futUely  and  hopeleaslj 
watching  the  world  turn  upside  down. 

But  suddenly  Lenin  found  himself  on  a 
railroad  train  In  a  sealed  car  with  a  handful 
of  fellow  conspirators  on  the  way  home.  The 
German  general  staff  had  been  struck  with 
the  bright  idea  that  If  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  was  coming  In  against  them  on  on* 
Bide  they  had  better  do  what  they  could  to 
knock  Russia  looee  from  the  other. 

They  classed  Lenin  as  a  poisonous  flea  who. 
If  they  could  only  get  him  In  the  Russian 
ear,  might  be  able  to  do  some  damage.  So 
they  sent  him  Into  St.  Petersburg  with,  so 
some  historians  say.  $10,000,000  in  gold  and 
a   nod  and  wink. 

In  the  meantime,  Kerensky  had  rteen  to 
the  head  of  the  government  and  as  Prime 
Minister  was  trying  to  wage  war  alxxwd  and 
build  socialism  at  home. 

Lenin  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  then 
renamed  Petrograd,  April  16,  1917.  By  No- 
vember, with  German  help,  he  had  bounced 
Kerensky,  stopped  the  foreign  war  with  an 
armistice  that  was  put  Into  a  treaty  of  peac* 
by  March  3,  1918.  and  had  started  a  monu* 
mental  civil  war  at  home. 

Not  for  one  moment  in  all  that  did  he  or 
his  gang  ever  hold  a  popular  majority  of 
votes,  where  there  were  any. 

Indeed,  Lenin  had  nothing  but  contempt 
for  what  he  called  parliamentary  feeblenee* 
and  he  openly  said  so. 


HooTer  Answers  16  QvcstiMs  ob  ilic  FBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Saturday,  May  6,  19 SO 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  tiue  Rscou 
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the  TOT  enllchtenlng  article  published 
tn  the  New  York  Times  ma«azine  for 
April  li.  1950.  enUtied  "Hoover  Answers 
10  Questloiu  on  the  FBI." 

I  am  certain  that  all  food  American 
dtixens  are  deeply  concerned  over  na- 
tional security  and  are  vitally  interested 
In  the  Incxeasing  unportance  and  scope 
ol  the  activities  cf  the  FBI      I  noted  with 
treat   interest  the  timely  Questions  by 
the  New  York  Times  magarme  as  put  to 
Mr.  J.   Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
FBI.  and  his  very  cogent  answers  to  these 
10  questions   about   this   great  Federal 
law-enforcement     asencys    role.     The 
quesUons  and  Mr.  Hoovers  answers  are 
presented  in  full.     They  follow; 
Hoom  AM5WTXS  10  QriBTiows  cm  thi  FBI 
(By  J    Edgar  Boot«) 
{The  lncr*Jis;n?  Imponanc*  »nd  tcop*  of 
lb*  aciivuiM  oi   liie  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigaUon  haT«  been  underlined  by  concern 
over  national  aecurity  and  the  salefuardlng 
of  atomic  aecreu.     On  the  one  hand.  Direc- 
tor J    Kd^ar  H<K>Ter  has  a&ked  that  the  FBI 
staff   be   expanded   to   meet   duties   imposed 
by    Americas    stomlc-hydro^en    bomb    pro- 
gram,   ot^  tbe  oiiier  band   th '   FBI   and   Its 
cetbods  bare  been  criuciaed  as  a  threat  to 
IndlTldual  freedom.     For  these  reasons  the 
New  York  Times  magajorie  put  to  Mr.  Hoover 
10  questions  about  tbe  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment agency's  i^tle.     Tbe  quesiions  and  Mr. 
Hoover's   answers    are    presented    here  ) 

1.  What  is  tbe  chief  )ob  facing  the  FBI 
today? 

Tbe  chief  )ob  facing  the  FBI  today  it  to 
afford  tbe  maximum  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  This  obligation,  of  course. 
varies  from  day  to  day.  The  FBI  l>y  con- 
gressional enactmenu  and  Presidential  di- 
rectives. Is  responsible  for  mrestlgatlng  vio- 
la tlons  of  speciftcally  assigned  Federal  Utws: 
the  collection  of  evidence  In  cases  In  which 
the  United  States  U  or  may  be  a  pany  in  In- 
terest and  performing  other  duties  Imposed 
by  Uw. 

These  dutlec  naturally,  place  heavy  and 
continuous  responsibilities  upon  the  FBI. 
The  work  of  the  FBI.  In  general  termii.  Is 
twofold:  protecting  tbe  Nation  against  the 
Ttolatlon  of  Federal  laws  and  tbe  subveislTe 
agent.  In  the  early  years  of  the  FBI.  in  fact 
up  until  about  1939.  the  chief  focus  of  ths 
Bureau  was  directed  against  the  criminal — 
ths  vldous  hoodlum,  the  John  Dllllnger.  the 
AlTln  Karpls.  who  was  Intent  upon  aclv«nc- 
Ing  his  own  predatory  Interests  at  the  ex- 
pense nt  the  Innocent  citizen. 

However,  by  1939-40.  a  new  national  men- 
ses began  to  manifest  Itself — the  danger  of 
fifth  column  Intrigue.  Since  that  time,  ths 
FBI  has  directed  Increasing  attention  to  in- 
ternal security  problems,  until  today  a  large 
proportion  of  our  staff  Is  assigned  to  security 
work.  Ths  nature  of  the  menace  has 
changed  from  nadsm  to  communism,  but 
the  danger  to  America's  welfare  remains  ths 


2.  Whom  does  the  FBI  Investigate?  On 
what  basis  does  it  determine  who  shall  be 
Investigated?  Is  a  letter  of  arcusjaion 
enough  to  cause  an  investigation?  Is  ths 
Mcctttcr  Invcstl^ted  too? 

Since  I  assumed  the  dlre'torshtp  of  ths 
FBI  in  1934.  the  basic  prlJ.ciple  has  been  fol- 
lowed that  the  FBI  will  investigate  only  upon 
the  presentJ.tlon  of  a  complaint  or  mtorma- 
tlon  which.  If  true,  constitutes  a  violation 
of  Federal  law  coming  wUh!n  our  primary 
Jurudictlon.  or  a  matter  assigned  us  by 
higher  authority. 

Obvtoualy.  we  must  be  on  ths  alert  f<« 
those  acts  for  wbtcb  we  are  responsible.  At 
BO  time,  however,  will  we  investigate  unless 
thCTS  is  a  factual  basis  or  unless  we  ars  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  higher  authority.  Fur 
•uunple,  we  have  ths  rcsponaibiiiir  uf  in- 


vestigating alleged  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  when  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Jxistlce  so  requesU;  vio- 
lations of  civil  rlghu  when  so  directed  by 
the  Civil  RlghU  Section  of  the  Department  s 
Criminal  Division;  accidents  involving  pos- 
sible Federal  liability  under  the  TorU  Claims 
Act  when  so  requested  by  the  United  States 
attorney,  and  fraudulent  claims  against  the 
Government  when  so  requested  by  the 
Claims  Division  of  the  Department,  along 
with  scores  of  other  matters  the  general 
public  seldom  considers. 

As  a  public-service  organlratlon.  our  doors 
are  open  to  any  citizen  or  person  In  ths 
United  States  who  wishes  either  to  make  a 
c<^mpialnt  or  furnish  Information.  A  letter, 
signed  or  anonymous.  If  It  sets  forth  Infor- 
mation which.  If  true,  comes  within  our 
Jurisdiction,  receives  consideration.  Action 
to  be  taken  must  t>e  decided  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  In  each  case. 

In  one  instance  one  of  our  field  offices  re- 
ceived an  itnonymous  letter  alleging  that  a 
crrtain  individual  had  transported  stolen 
cars  interstate  We  investigated.  The  re- 
sults Sixty  stolen  automobiles  recovered  In 
three  States,  the  thief  identified,  evidence 
collected,  and  eventually  the  culprit  con- 
victed in  Federal  court.  An  anonymous  let- 
ter started  the  entire  Investigation. 

In  another  case  a  police  department  ad- 
vised the  FBI  that  a  certain  Federal  em- 
ployee had  signed  a  Communist  nominating 
petition.  We  investigated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  employee  loyalty  pro- 
gram. An  FBI  laboratory  technician  com- 
pared specimens  of  the  employee's  hand- 
writing with  the  signature  on  the  Commu- 
nist nominating  petition.  The  Government 
employee's  name  was  there,  but  he  was  not 
the  signer.  Subsequent  Investigation  con- 
clusively established  his  loyalty  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  facts  In  each  case  must  determine 
how  much  credence  should  be  given  the 
Individual  who  makes  the  accu.^atlon.  If. 
for  example,  we  received  word  from  John  Doe 
that  another  named  person  was  a  spy  we 
would  want  to  know  the  basis  for  John  Doe's 
accusation.  Was  he  In  a  position  to  possess 
the  facta  he  related?  What  was  his  motive? 
Did  It  result  from  malice  or  a  grudge,  or  was 
he  fumillng  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship? The  facts  in  each  case  must  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  or  would  not  be  In- 
vestigated. 

8.  What  facts  does  the  FBI  seek  In  the  way 
of  Information  about  a  man's  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  beliefs? 

The  facts  vary  In  each  case.  The  first  step 
is  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
complaint  If  true,  then  there  are  certain 
basic  facts  which  are  necessary  under  rules 
of  evidence  to  sustain  a  charge  In  court. 
With  the  tremendous  volume  of  work,  our 
investigations  are  limited  to  fundamentals. 
An  automobile  theft  case  is  one  thing,  while 
an  espionage  ring  is  another.  In  the  latter 
we  want  to  know  everything  the  spy  does, 
who  his  contacts  are,  where  he  gets  his  in- 
formation, how  he  transmits  It;  in  fact,  ws 
would  be  derelict  if  we  did  not  know  every- 
thing he  did  from  the  time  he  was  identified 
until  the  investigation  was  concluded.  The 
responsibility  of  the  FBI  is  to  secure  the 
facts.  We  do  not  make  decisions  as  to  prose- 
cutive action  or  recommendations  as  to 
whether  an  individual  la  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able for  Federal  employment. 

The  FBI  Is  concerned  with  acts  and  deeds, 
not  thoughts  or  beliefs.  A  man  is  entitled 
to  think  and  to  believe  what  he  desires.  If. 
in  the  course  of  the  Investigation,  however, 
a  witness  states  that  an  Individual  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence,  the  FBI  wUl  want  to  know  what 
he  tuts  dons  to  carry  out  bis  threats  of  fores 
and  violence.  Whether  he  to  a  Republican. 
Democrat,  or  Progreaalv*  is  none  ol  our  coa> 
csrn. 


In  one  case,  we  received  a  report  that  a 
Federal  employee  had  been  a  card-carrying 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  in- 
vestigation established  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  allegation.  In  fact,  we  even  secured 
the  number  of  hU  party  card.  He  was  not 
only  known  but  active  as  a  Communist.  The 
Investigation,  however,  revealed  additional 
data.  The  Federal  employee  once  had  been 
active  In  a  union.  With  an  associate  he 
had  Joined  the  Communist  Party  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  worming  his  way  Inside  the 
party  clique — to  obtain  the  Information 
which  eventually  rid  the  union  of  Commu- 
nist domination.  The  Investigation  re- 
vealed, clearly  and  vividly,  the  true  loyalty 
of   the  Federal   emplcyee. 

Either  through  design  or  misunderstand- 
ing, there  are  those  who  say  that  the  FBI 
is  invading  the  realm  of  thought.  Each 
time  this  charge  has  been  raised  we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  the  facts.  Invariably 
the  accuser,  when  asked  for  speclflc  details, 
answers  in  ncubulous  and  vague  terms.  He 
Is  unable  to  produce  the  proof  to  substan- 
tiate his  charges.  Recently  one  reviewer 
wrote— attesting  fiction  as  fact— that  FBI 
agents  has  asked  him  if  a  person  under  in- 
vestigation read  a  certain  publication. 
When  asked  for  the  name  of  the  agent,  the 
writer  replied  the  Incident  had  occurred  so 
long  ago  he  could  not  recall  the  name. 

Another  Individual  berated  the  FBI  be- 
cause of  the  manner  In  which  we  had  in- 
vestigated him.  The  fact  of  the  mutter  was 
he  had  never  been  Investigated  by  the  FBI. 
We  would  gladly  have  told  him  If  he  had 
been  sufBciently  interested  in  the  truth  to 
have  Inquired. 

The  FBI  Is  Interested  In  actions,  not 
thoughts:  In  deeds,  not  beliefs;  what  a  man 
does,  not  what  he  thinks. 

4.  What  Is  your  attitude  about  the  dis- 
closure of  FBI  files  in  court  or  before  con- 
gressional committees? 

The  public  record  clearly  proves  that  the 
FBI,  because  It  does  maintain  confidences, 
has  been  able  to  develop  valuable  sources  of 
Information  which  have  a  direct  tearing  on 
the  Internal  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  files 
by  the  FBI  would  reveal  confld€ntlal  pro- 
cedures and  techniques.  If  thlii  material 
were  spread  upon  the  record,  crln  Inals.  for- 
eign agents,  subversives,  and  others  would  be 
forewarned  and  would  seek  methods  to  carry 
out  their  activities  by  avoiding  detection  and 
thus  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
FBI  was  created.  Each  exceptl  )n  under- 
mines this  principle,  establishes  a  precedent. 
and  would  Inevitably  result  In  i  complete 
collapse  of  a  traditional  policy  which  has 
proven  its  soundness. 

A  disclosure  of  FBI  reports  would  reveal 
the  identity  of  confidential  sou  ces  of  In- 
formation and,  if  It  did  not  place  the  lives  of 
such  persons  In  actual  Jeopardj ,  It  would 
certainly  ruin  their  future  valun  for  etTec- 
tlveness. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  a  party  In  any  ac- 
tion which  would  smear  innoceit  individ- 
uals for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

6  What  do  the  FBI  Investlgathe  files  con- 
sist of?     To  whom  are  they  available? 

An  FBI  investigative  file  conslits  of  com- 
munications pertaining  to  the  liivestigatlon, 
instructions  Issued  by  both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  headquarters  of  the  FBI 
to  Its  field  offices,  the  reports  ot  its  agerits. 
and  any  other  data  pertinent  to  the  In- 
vestigation. 

FBI  files  are  confidential  by  riling  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  S  Jites.  Data 
contained  in  the  files  are  for  ofBclal  use, 
which  has  been  defined  by  high>r  executive 
authority.  Investigative  report  j  are  fur- 
nished ether  Government  agencl  ?s  when  ths 
investigation  pertains  to  theje  agencies, 
without  reconunendatlon  or  eva  uation.  By 
virtue  of  Presidential  directives  charging  ths 
FBI  with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
information  pertaining  to  the  UUernal  secu- 
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rlty  of  the  United  States,  information  of  in- 
terest to  other  Government  agencies  U  fur- 
nished them.  The  FBI  also  has  the  duty  of 
answering  requests  for  information  from 
other  agenc'es. 

The  FBI  fingerprint  flies  contain  the  fin- 
gerprint records  forwarded  to  us  by  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  other  Government  agencies. 
The  technical  flies  contain  only  the  best  set 
of  fingerprint  Impressions,  all  other  finger- 
print cards  and  resulting  correspondence 
pertaining  to  Identification  matters  are  kept 
in  folders.  Data  are  placed  In  the  finger- 
print files  only  when  they  relate  to  Identifi- 
cation by  fingerprints,  such  as  dispositions 
following  arrests,  wanted  notices,  missing- 
person  notices,  and  dispositions  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

"  Are  there  files  on  Members  of  Congress? 
No.  Investigative  files  are  not  maintained 
on  anyone.  In  or  out  of  Congress,  unless  there 
has  been  a  complaint  coming  within  the  pur- 
view of  our  Investigative  responsibilities. 
The  FBI  does  not  maintain  files  on  Individ- 
uals or  organizations.  Irrespective  of  posi- 
tion, unless  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  our  responsibilities  Imposed  by  law  or  ad- 
ministrative direction.  Of  coiurse,  we  have 
correspondence  files,  as  does  any  other  organ- 
ization. 

7.  If  a  person  accused  of  disloyalty  has 
been  cleared,  does  the  FBI  destroy  the  fUe? 
The  FBI  does  not  destroy  flies  unless  they 
are  obsolete  and  then  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 
So-called  housekeeping  records  as  defined 
by  the  Archivist  are  destroyed  after  they 
have  served  their  urefulness.  Once  an  In- 
vestigation has  been  made,  even  though  the 
complaint  was  found  to  be  untrue.  It  would 
be  Improper  and  illegal  to  destroy  the  file. 
The  Innocent  person  should  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  record  of  the  facts  which  estab- 
lished his  Innocence.  Should  a  future  sim- 
ilar complaint  arise,  we  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  previous  Information  secured,  which 
would  make  a  further  Investigation  unnec- 
essary. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  receive  in- 
formation dally  which  on  the  surface  would 
require  investigation  but  a  check  of  the  files 
reveals  previously  received  data  which  pro- 
vide a  logical  explanation. 

In  one  case,  a  question  arose  concerning 
the  loyalty  of  a  Federal  employee.  Our  files 
revealed  that  In  1942  he  had  been  Investi- 
gated as  a  result  of  disclosures  by  a  con- 
gressional committee.  That  file  contained 
not  only  the  employee's  complete  explana- 
tion but  a  verification  of  the  facts.  We  saw 
CO  need  for  further  Investigation. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  proved 
Innocent  of  charges  Is  even  more  Important 
in  the  .nterest  of  decency  and  fair  play. 
Should  old  charges  be  revived  in  the  future, 
the  Government  employee  should  l>e  pro- 
tected by  a  retention  of  the  file.  The  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  a  newspaper  morgue 
might  very  well  have  been  asked.  In  fast- 
bn*aklng  stories  the  over-all  facts  and  con- 
clusions frequently  are  changed  through  fur- 
ther verification,  yet  I  have  never  heard  It 
argued  that  a  newspaper  should  destroy  its 
morgue. 

8.  To  whom  is  the  FBI  responsible?  Who 
reviews  Its  work' 

The  FBI  Is  primarily  responsible  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  through  him  to  the 
President.  It  Is  also  responsible  to  Congress 
and.  m  fact,  annually  must  Justify  Its  activ- 
ities l)efore  appropriations  committees  when 
the  Congress  considers  Its  appropriations 
needs  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, representing  the  President,  periodically 
checks  our  fiscal  operations. 

The  FBI  is  not  a  policy-making  organ- 
leation  and  It  does  not  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  action  to  be  taken.  It  reports 
facts.  In  criminal  and  civil  cases,  investi- 
gative reports  are  submitted  to  the  United 
Stales  attorneys  and  to  the  appropriate  ofll- 


clals  of  the  Department  of  JusUcs.  When 
these  cases  go  into  court,  the  activities  of 
the  FBI  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  ths 
courts  as  well  as  defense  counsel. 

In  connection  with  loyalty  investigations, 
its  rej)orts  go  to  the  viwious  agency  loysaty 
bearing  lx)ards  and  are  subject  to  later  re- 
view by  the  Civil  Service  Loyalty  Review 
Board.  The  work  of  few  Federal  bureaus 
is  subjected  to  as  much  review  as  that  of  the 
FBI. 

9.  Does  the  FBI  employ  the  use  of  wire 
tapping?     If  so,  what  is  its  JustiflcaUon? 

The  FBI  does  utilize  wire  tapping  as  an 
investigative  technique,  pursuant  to  pol- 
icies established  by  the  highest  executive 
authorities  in  the  land,  but  only  under  strict- 
est control  and  supervision.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  express  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  received  in  writing. 

Wire  tapping  is  employed  only  in  matters 
involving  internal  security  or  when  human 
lives  might  be  in  jeopardy.  Information 
secured  as  a  result  of  wire  tapping  Is  not 
used  as  evidence  and  is  not  dlv^ilged  pub- 
licly by  the  FBI  except  under  force  of  ju- 
dicial compunction,  over  the  objection  of  ths 
Government. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
in  a  widely  publlciaed  letter  dated  February 
26.  1941,  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  it  thould  be  used  to 
prevent  domestic  crimes,  with  possibly  one 
exception — kidnaping  and  extortion  in  tlie 
Federal  sense.  I  have  no  compunction  in 
saying  that  wire-tapping  should  be  used 
again* t  those  persona,  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  few  citizens  who 
are  traitors  to  their  country,  who  today  are 
engaged  In  espionage  or  sabotage  against  the 
United  States." 

A  long  line  of  Attorneys  General,  including 
Supreme  Court  Justices  Robert  H.  Jackson 
and  Tom  C.  Clark,  along  with  former  Attor- 
ney General  Francis  Blddle.  has  consistently 
approved  the  use  of  wire- lapping  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  employed  by  the 
FBI.  Former  Attorney  General  Clark  ob- 
served in  a  public  staiement  on  March  31, 
1949:  "The  statutes  and  decisions  of  the 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
cerning wlre-Upplng  do  not  prohibit  the 
tapping  of  wires,  but  rather  the  divulging 
or  publishing  of  Information  and  use  of  It  as 
evidence  when  obtained  by  wire-tapping." 

10.  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the  charge 
that  the  FBI  has  too  much  power  In  our 
democracy;  that  recent  developments,  in 
which  liuiocent  persons  have  l)een  accused 
on  the  basis  of  FBI  information,  are  danger- 
ous to  civil  liberty? 

The  FBI  is  the  investigative  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  As  a  fact-finding 
agency.  It  Investigates  violations  of  Federal 
laws  and  presents  its  findings  to  the  Attorney 
General,  his  assistants,  and  the  United  States 
attorneys.  The  FBI  cannot  file  a  complaint 
against  a  person  without  first  presenting  the 
facts  to  a  United  States  attcmey  In  the 
event  pu-osecution  Is  authorized,  then  a  Judge 
or  a  jury  passes  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused. 

Prosecution  is  not  a  matter  within  ths 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FBI.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rules  of  the  FBI  require  that  FBI  agenU 
shall  not  recommend  prosecution  or  urge 
that  prosecution  l>e  dropped. 

In  the  case  of  arrest  and  ;ieizure  of  evi- 
dence, the  FBI  operates  wilLLn  the  frame- 
work of  law.  Otherwise,  an  appeal  may  bs 
made  to  the  courts. 

Our  governmental  system  is  one  of  checks 
and  balances.  To  this  end.  tae  instniments 
of  government,  including  the  FBI.  are  seal- 
ously  watched  by  the  executive,  the  Judicial, 
and  legislative  branches  in  order  to  insure 
that  they  will  not  go  beyond  the  well-defined 
limits  of  their  existence.  As  previouriy 
pointed  out.  the  FBI  must  Justify  lU  every 
activity  to  the  Attorney  General,  his  assist- 
ants, thft  President,  tb»  Congress,  and  tba 
American  people. 


One  of  the  greatest  protectors  of  our  dsm- 
oc-Titlc  way  of  life  Is  the  fres  press  In 
America.  The  press  certainly  is  alert,  and 
Justifiably  so.  to  disclose  an  improper  abuse 
of  power  by  the  FBI  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency. 

•The  Judiciary  remains  the  protector  of  otir 
way  of  life.  If  FBI  activity  were  totalitarian 
in  nature,  the  courts  would  be  a)n>ealed  to 
with  dispatch.  Prosecution  of  FBI  cases 
takes  place  in  the  courts.  During  the  1»*» 
fiscal  year  the  total  ntunlier  of  convictions 
in  all  FBI  cases  was  8,415.  Of  all  persona 
brought  to  court  in  FBI  casM.  97.2  percent 
were  convicted:  93.9  percent  of  the  convic- 
tions were  t>ased  upon  pleas  of  guilty. 

One  of  the  Ijest  guaranties  that  ths  FBI 
will  continue  to  function  within  a  frame- 
work of  law  stems  from  the  character  of 
FBI  men  and  the  training  they  receive. 
They  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  FBI  from  becoming  a  totali- 
tarian, power-drenched  organlaation.  Tha 
typical  FBI  man  is.  in  turn,  a  typical  Amer- 
ican. He  is  Just  as  anxious  to  see  to  it  that 
American  principles  are  preserved,  either  In 
FBI  investigative  activity  or  In  any  other 
phase  of  daily  life,  as  he  Is  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  Incident  to  democratic 
living. 

The  FBI  is  a  servant  of  the  people.  A  law- 
e-aforcement  agency  becomes  too  powerful 
when  It  Is  the  master  of  the  people.  ThU 
condition  does  not  e«l«t  In  ths  United 
States. 

The  FBI  makes  no  accusations.  In  pos- 
ing ilUa  question  the  author  undoubtedly 
had  in  mind  the  recent  case  in  Washington 
where,  upon  the  motl(»i  of  defense  counsel, 
a  Federal  judge  ordered  certain  FBI  reports 
Introduced  into  evidence.  The  record  dem- 
onstrates clearly  that  the  prosecuUve  ofll- 
cials  bitterly  opposed  the  introduction  of 
these  reporU.  An  investigative  report  of 
the  FBI  is  like  a  newspaper  reporter's  note- 
book. In  the  course  of  covering  a  story, 
tbe  well-trained  reporter  secures  much  In- 
formation; some  true,  other  portions  rumor, 
gossip,  or  hearsay.  In  writing  his  story  be 
uses  only  the  material  which  is  verified. 

In  many  files  the  number  <rf  reports  runs 
into  the  hundreds  and  any  one  report  will 
not  give  the  complete  truth.  In  fact,  all 
the  data  In  that  report,  furnished  by  some 
person  Interviewed,  may  later  be  proved  un- 
uue. 

As  one  very  fair  and  astute  Washington 
columnist  stated:  "The  press  has  something 
to  answer  for  in  this  connection,  it  seems 
to  me.  The  raw  material  of  ths  FBI  re- 
ports was  translated  into  sensational  head- 
lines with  Utile  Indication  for  the  guid- 
ance of  tbe  reader  that  these  were  not  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  FBI  but  merely  tbe 
stuft  to  be  ground  through  the  security 
mill.  More  responslbUlty  all  around  would 
be  helpful." 

The  record  of  tbe  FBI  is  well  known.  We 
are  a  human  organization  functioning  In  a 
field  where  tbe  posslbUlty  of  error  is  high. 
where  temperament  is  sensitive  and  ths  se- 
curity of  the  individual  Is  paramount.  We 
have  sought  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
with  impartiality,  fairness,  and  regard  for 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  men  of  the  FBI 
are  taught  that  it  is  even  more  Important 
to  establish  innocence  than  guilt. 

The  FBI  is  an  organization  built  upon 
merit  and  personal  integrity.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  ctiaracter  of  the  special  agenU 
of  the  FBI  and  their  record  is  the  guaranty 
that  the  innocent  have  no  basis  for  fear. 
They  come  from  every  section  of  the  cotua- 
try  and  are  products  of  the  Nation's  c<d- 
leges  and  universities.  The  FBI  stands  to- 
day as  a  service  institution,  dedicated  to  ths 
protection  of  ths  welfare  and  security  of  tb« 
Amertcan  people.  The  magnitude  and  vltrt 
Importance  of  our  tasks  lend  us  strength. 
courage,  and  conviction  to  do  ever  a  bsttsr 
job. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Speaker, 
in  amplificauon  of  my  statement  oa  Xhe 
floor  of  the  House  on  April  25.  when  H.  R. 
S965.  directmg  the  President  to  provide 
spAce  for  16  000  additioiua  hospital  beds 
in  Teterans"  hospitals  was  before  us.  I 
se.  forth  here  an  enlightening  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washineton  E\e- 
ni-T«  Star  on  April  2S: 
UmcAL  Crnnr  S*t«  VA  Out^  Use  Mou  Bam 
(By  Martin  S  Harden) 

The  »n«rT  medical  boa  oS  the  Veierans* 
AdmUiU'wratlon  wishes  that  marr  Cor.gress- 
men.  chamber  erf  commerce  beads,  and 
American  Lecioo  commanders  knew  what  a 
hospital  u. 

Or  Paul  B  Mafnuaon  mts  that.  If  they 
did.  he  would  not  be  asked  to  seek  doctors 
to  work  in  Dublin.  Ga  .  and  Battle  Creek. 
M>ch..  and  there  would  not  be  talk  of  flrtnf 
him  16.000  more  veteran  beds  that  h«  could 
not  operate.  U  he  had  them. 

In  a  blunt  tntenrtew.  the  one-time  North- 
western t^niTersiU'  surgwy  head,  nirw  VA 
Medical  Cnief.  Lad  his  say  about  **r«urlng 
taxpayers'  money  down  drains  under  the 
irulac  of  helping  reterans  "  Specifically .  he 
slapped  the  election-year  alacrity  wltl;  which 
the  Hotise  Monday  ptiihed  through  Repre- 
srntatlT*  Rajcktw  s  taSTOOO  000  bill  to  rein- 
state the  16.000  beds  pruned  by  President 
Truman  from  the  VA  hospital -construction 
program 

"I  cotiidnt  oac  16.000  more  beds  11  they 
gave  them  to  me  lonjorrow,"  Dr.  Mi.gnuson 
protested.  "Some  folks  have  the  Idea  that 
all  you  do  Is  spend  IIS.OOO  to  provide  one 
hospttal  bed  and  eTerythlng  Is  fine  They 
forget  that,  after  the  buUdlngs  arc  ^pen.  tt 
takes  112  a  day  per  patient  to  fill  the  bed; 
that  would  be  tm.OOO  a  day,  or  ITCi.OOO.OOO 
•  year  for  16.000  bedr. 

••And  then,"  says  the  doctor,  "there  Is  the 
matter  of  hiring  doctors,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians. 

~Do  they  want  16.000  boarding-house  beds, 
or  boaptals?"  he  asks.  "If  they  wsnt  hos- 
pitals, it  might  be  well  to  remember  thst  It 
takes  1 ',  people  In  a  hospital  to  take  care  of 
each  patient,  year  In  and  year  out.  We  have 
nearly  4.000  of  our  preaent  beds  empty  for 
lack  of  staff."* 

That  gets  the  doctor  arotind  to  Dublin, 
Battle  Creek,  and  other  small  communities 
where,  he  says.  "Chambers  of  commerce  and 
Legion  peats  raise  hell  till  they  get  a  »et- 
crans^  hospital  " 

Dublin,  m  the  home  district  of  Chairman 
Vtwsoir.  of  the  Armed  Servces  Commt.tee,  now 
has  Its  hospital:  A  modern  l,0OC-bed  unit 
butlt  by  the  Na»-y.  53  miles  from  Miicon.  the 
nearen  city,  and  presented  after  the  war  to 
the  VA. 

•We  authortae  use  of  500  of  the  beds." 
Dr  Ma^nuson  sajs.  "We've  never  been  able 
to  get  enc'Xigh  staff  to  open  more  than  $00. 
Dublin  is  a  nice  place,  but  we  Just  c*nt  find 
hcapitat  tcchnlclana,  nursca.  and  doctors 
willing  to  moTC  there.  I  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  ordered  1»  of  our  doctors 
down  there  and  8  protnpUy  realgncd.'* 

In  Battle  Creek.  Dr  MagnuKn  Is  crlticlaed 
for  not  grabbing  up  the  1.300- bed.  t3 J. 000.000 
-Percy  Jooea  Boapttal.  vtilch   the   Army   la 
•boot  to  cloae. 

'AnoCbcr  ntoe  town."  Dr.  MagnusDn  eom- 

aenta.    "But  look  at  Ita  oenatjs  of  dorvors: 


No  apectalUU  in  anesthesia,  akin,  or  pl.vttca; 
one  each  in  neuri>paychlatry.  urolotjy.  »»«* 
crtfaopedlc  stirgery.  three  each  In  Internal 
medicine,  pathology,  and  noae-throat-ear; 
and  Ave  each  In  surgery  and  X-ray. 

"U  we  asked  thoae  doctors  for  a  guaranty 
of  hours  to  help  ua.  they  would  be  too  busy 
to  give  us  a  total  of  10  hours  a  week.  That 
would  mean  we  would  hare  to  bring  in  a 
whole  new  stall  and  you  Just  cant  gel  them.^' 
At  the  oppoelte.  and  good,  extreme,  I*. 
Magnuson  poinu  to  the  situation  in  Ban 
Praneiaco  where  the  VA  has  a  staff  of  only 
eight  fuU-Ume  doctors  in  a  430-bed  hos- 
pital. The  bulk  of  the  work  Is  handled  by 
the  Stanford  and  University  of  California 
medical  school  staffs.  Be  would  like  more 
beds  In  such  cities. 

•"They  are  less  expensive."  he  says,  "and 
the  patients  have  readily  available  the  finest 
specialized  ulent  that  science  can  produce." 
Dr.  Magnuson  snorts  at  ai^me  of  the  things 
said  by  impassioned  House  Members  during 
the  Monday  debate. 

Representative  EtrrH  Not-asx  Rogers.  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts  declared:  "It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  prevent  men  who  have  fought 
for  -as  and  who  were  injured  from  receiving 
buspltal  tzation. " 

•There  is  no  such  veteran."  answers  Dr. 
Matrnustin.  "Any  man  disabled  In  the  service 
can  luve  a  bed  immediately  and  get  the  best 
medical  treatment  in  the  world.  The  only 
exception  is  when  he  insists  on  going  to  a 
specific  hospital  and  refuses  to  let  us  send 
him  where  there  is  space  available. ** 

There  is  a  26.000-veteran  waiting  list  for 
free  VA  beds.  Dr.  Magnuaon  admits,  but 
ail  are  veterans  whose  illness  Is  In  no  way 
traceable  to  their  service. 

Under  old  law.  the  VA  may  give  notifica- 
tion for  non-servlce-connected  disability, 
provided  there  Is  space  svallable.  The  rec- 
ords show  that,  ever  since  Congress  passed 
the  law.  It  has  poured  out  money  to  make 
space  available  and.  of  the  MJll  veterans 
actually  hospitalized  as  of  last  Pebrtiary  28. 
two-thirds  were  for  nonservlce  disabilities. 
Another  ob)ected-to  congressional  com- 
plaint was  this,  from  Representative  Datton 
PHnxiPS,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee: 

"Seriously  111  veterans  are  being  moved  out 
of  hospitals,  many  of  them  sent  home  to  die." 
"Bunk,"  says  Dr.  Magnuson.  "There  has 
never  been  a  sick  man  put  out  of  a  veterans* 
hospital.  Some  have  died  after  they  went 
home  But  death  was  started  by  Adam  and 
has  been  going  on  pretty  consistently  ever 
since.  We  can  fight  It,  but,  but  we  can't 
stop  It." 
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Mr  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  *nclude  the  fol- 
lowlQg  article  from  the  American  Legion. 
wTltttn  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hart 
Burling,  who  were  for  years  distin- 
guished member.s  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic corps  With  long  service  in  China: 
What  Tot;  HamCT  Bcsw  Tols  Aaotrr  Ckima 

(By  Judith  and  Arthur  Bart  Burling) 

Should  the  United  States  recognlM  Com- 
munist China  y  Tboss  who  are  pressing  for 
reeocnition  claim  that  it  U  essential  for  us 
to  bare  a  it^Mnlng  post.   Bow  effective  can  a 


listening  post  be  In  any  Comm  jDiat-doml- 
nated  country?  Even  before  the  war  foreign 
correspondents  In  China  concent  ated  in  the 
large  centers — Shanghai.  Peking,  llentain, 
and  Canton — and  rarely  venturid  Into  the 
rural  areas.  Docs  anyone  really  believe  that 
now.  under  Communist  rule.  An  erlcans  will 
be  permitted  to  travel  and  talk  :  reely  to  the 
Chinese  farmers? 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  first- 
hand Information  about  the  Interior  of 
China  that  the  Reds  have  had  such  over- 
whelralug  success  with  their  al -out  propa- 
ganda attack  of  the  last  10  years  Masters  of 
double  talk,  the  Communists  (aid  their  fel- 
low travelers  and  stooges)  have  made  use  of 
words  like  agrarian  reform,  llteratlon,  de- 
mocracy, people's  government — words  which 
fall  pleasantly  on  American  ears — to  mask 
what  has  been  nothing  but  the  brutal  drive 
for  power  of  a  ruthless  minority 

One  successful  propaganda  line  has  been 
that  this  is  a  spontaneous  revo  ution  of  the 
people.  But  the  people  whc  Joined  the 
Communists  were  chlefiy  students.  Intellec- 
tuals, and  groups  of  factory  wirkers  In  the 
clilea — many  of  them  fired  by  ambition  to 
become  the  commissars  of  th;  new  order. 
These  represent  a  very  small  i)ercentage  of 
population,  since  from  80  to  I O  percent  of 
the  Chinese  are  farmers,  and  not  more  than 
10  percent  live  In  cities  and  large  towns. 

Many  of  those  we  call  farmers  would  be 
termed  peasants  In  Europe,  or  >ther  parts  of 
the  world,  but  that  word  has  ro  meaning  In 
China,  because  the  Chinese  hive  not  lived 
under  a  feudal  system  In  the  isst  2,000  years. 
The  Chinese  farmer  has  not  been  a  serf,  but 
has  owned  his  own  piece  of  land.  Small 
and  poor  his  holding  may  hav  >  been,  but  It 
was  his  own.  He  has  beei  a  freeman. 
More  than  half  of  the  Chinese  farmers  were 
owners,  less  than  one-third  pa:t  owners,  and 
only  about  17  percent  tenants 

Another  successful  propagtnda  line  has 
been  that  the  Communists  are  dividing  up 
the  large  holdings.  The  main  flaw  In  this 
picture  U  that  there  have  1  een  very  few 
liu^e  holding.  The  average  farm  size  Is 
about  4  acres  (compared  with  an  average  of 
137  acres  In  the  United  SUesK  and  this 
figure  Includes  the  7  percen  of  what  are 
called  very  large  farms,  of  whl  :h  the  average 
size  Is  only  13  acres. 

The  farmers  comprise  the  y.M  bulk  of  the 
people  of  China,  and  their  retponse  to  com- 
munism has  been  demonstrat  "d  by  the  mil- 
lions of  refugees  who  abandored  their  farms 
and  fled  before  the  advancing  Communists 
Into  the  Nationalist  areas.  There  has  never 
been  any  Instance  of  Chine?  j  fleeing  from 
the  Nationalist  areas  Into  thf  sections  con- 
trolled by  the  Reds.  At  ore  time  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  moi  e  than  38,000.- 
000  of  these  refugees  who  hal  taken  to  the 
roads.  Many  were  middle-clas  people,  land- 
owners, and  home  owners,  who  had  reduced 
themselves  to  begpary  because  they  had 
heard  what  happened  to  other  villages  when 
the  Communists  took  over,  "he  only  reason 
why  there  are  no  longer  thete  pitiful  floods 
of  homeless  refugees  on  the  oads.  Is  simply 
that  now  there  is  nowhere  f^r  them  to  go. 
They  are  trapped. 

What  has  life  been  like  for  those  who  live 
In  the  rural  areas  since  tl  e  Communists 
seized  power? 

This  Is  the  way  In  which  the  Reds  are 
carrying  out  their  much-pub;  Iciaed  program 
of  agrarian  reform : 

In  each  district  (hslenl,  th?y  appoint  five 
or  seven  Communist  dlrectc-s.  These  are 
chosen  from  the  large  groups  c  f  plain-clothes 
Communists  who  accompany  the  Red  army, 
and  who  are  kno«-n  as  pollt  cals  or  politi- 
cal organizers.  Their  task  Is  to  completely 
terrorize  and  subdue  the  villi  gers.  At  least 
half  of  the  directors  must  co  ne  from  prov- 
inces other  than  those  In  which  they  op- 
•raU  to  Insure  that  lio  parti  Olty  U  ihowa. 
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These  directors  go  into  every  village,  how- 
ever Email,  and  Felect  one  or  two  young  m?n 
as  their  representatives.  Thc?e  chosen  must 
have  no  profession,  trade,  cr  steady  work. 
Nor  m  ist  they  own  a  farm  cr  property  of 
any  kind.  In  other  words,  they  must  be 
the  n-en  whom  the  farmers  have  looked 
upon  as  neer-do-wells.  Their  main  quali- 
fication is  that  they  be  maladjusted,  violent 
men  w^io  bear  a  grudge  against  society. 
These  ycung  men  are  then  told  Just  how 
many  people  (50,  100.  2C0.  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  population)  must  b? 
liquidated  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
village. 

They  make  up  this  list  of  victims,  in  con- 
sultation with  their  cronies,  and  this  gives 
all  who  have  a  quarrel  with,  or  are  Jealcus 
of  a  neighbor,  a  fine  chance  to  avenge  them- 
selves. When  completed  the  list  Is  handed 
to  the  Communist  directors  for  approval. 

Then  a  villape  meeting  Is  called,  usually 
In  the  night.  The  word  "meeting  "  strikes 
terror  into  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Everyone  must  be  present,  and 
nobody  knows  when  or  whether  his  will  be 
the  name  that  turns  up  In  this  gruesome 
lottery. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  no  legal 
code  of  any  kind.  The  victims  are  not  told 
beforehand  what  they  are  accused  of.  or  even 
that  they  are  accused.  There  Is  no  defense 
and  no  appeal.  Sentence  is  passed  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  spot. 

When  the  whole  village  is  assembled,  the 
village  representative  takes  the  chair,  with 
the  Communist  director  sitting  beside  him 
to  tell  him  what  to  do.  and  to  read  the  con- 
fession. This  has  been  prepared  before  the 
accused  has  even  been  told  what  the  charge 
against  him  is. 

The  village  representative  then  stands  up, 
calls  out  the  name  of  the  victim,  and  waits 
for  the  director  to  read  the  long  recital  of 
all  the  misdeeds  of  which  the  man  is  ac- 
cused. 

The  conclusion  Is  always  a  statement  that 
this  wrongdoer  must  be  punished,  followed 
by  the  dccUlon  as  to  whether  he  is  to  be 
shot  cr  beaten  to  death.  Shootings  are  few, 
because  t^e  reds  are  told  to  save  their  bul- 
lets fnr  fighting,  and  also  because  they  know 
the  CMnese  now  say;  "A  man  is  lucky  if  he 
is  shot  to  death." 

The  sentence  usually  runs:  "This  guilty 
man  Is  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death. 
Any  cbjection?"  Nobody  dares  to  speak. 
The  village  representative  then  announces: 
"Everybody  Is  In  agreement." 

The  real  reasons  why' the  victims  are  se- 
lected Include  being  a  little  more  prosper- 
out  and  successful  than  others,  knowing 
how  to  rer.d  and  write,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  China,  or  knowing  ebcut 
the  o'ltslde  world,  being  too  popular  with 
the  villagers,  or  having  their  confidence. 
Such  men.  it  is  feared,  might  be  able  to 
infl'_:ence  the  minds  of  the  villagers  against 
the  Reds. 

The  trumped-up  charges  against  the  con- 
demned men  are  fantastic,  and  are  appar- 
ently not  even  Intended  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. A  typical  accusation  is  the  follow- 
ing: "Fifty  years  ago  such  and  such  a  family 
was  the  tenant  of  your  father  (or  grand- 
father cr  great-grandfather).  For  the  new 
year  festival,  this  family  gave  your  ancestor 
a  gift  of  a  couple  of  chickens,  or  a  dozen 
eggs.  Now  let  us  reckon  up  and  see  how 
much  wealth  the  family  of  the  tenant  have 
lost  by  this  transaction." 

The  director  fixes  a  value  for  the  gift, 
takes  the  highest  known  rate  of  interest, 
compounds  It,  and  then  states-  "By  now  I 
find  you  have  cheated  this  family  of  such 
and  s'.;ch  a  sum."  Care  Is  taken  to  arrive 
at  a  figure  far  grester  than  all  that  the 
man  and  his  family  possess. 

Then  comes  the  Judgment:  "Tcu  must 
give    up    all    your    family    lands,    all    your 


money,  everything  you  own.  tc  repay  part 
of  this  debt.  As  a  punishment  you  will  be 
beaten  to  death." 

Then  sentence  Is  carried  out  Immediately, 
and  the  whole  family  Is  forced  t  j  be  present, 
but  forbidden  to  weep  or  make  any  sound. 
Afterward  the  man's  wife  and  children  are 
turned  out  to  beg. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  for  the  Chinese 
to  e::change  gifts  at  the  new  year.  If  a 
tenant  gave  a  farmer  a  gift,  he  would,  as 
a  matter  cf  course,  give  the  tenant,  in  re- 
turn, something  like  a  bos  of  tea.  or  a  piece 
cf  cotton  cloth,  or  a  dish  of  sweet  cakes. 
This  fact  Is.  of  course,  not  mentioned. 

B^th  logic  and  Justice  are  completely  out- 
side the  range  of  these  people's  courts. 

In  one  village  in  Honan  a  yov  ng  man  who 
was  extremely  popular  with  everyone  was 
sentenced  for  some  Imaginary  crime.  But. 
because  the  people  murmured  tngrlly  at  the 
decision,  the  court  decided  to  hang  him  up  by 
the  thumbs  overnight,  as  a  lesson  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Communists  must  not  be 
questioned.  Execution  was  to  be  deferred 
until  the  next  day. 

Somehow,  during  the  night,  tae  young  man 
managed  to  loosen  the  bonds  and  climb  down. 
At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  villagers  hid 
him  and  helped  him  to  escape.  When  the 
Communists  found  that  the  ycung  man  had 
got  away,  they  avenged  themselves  by  having 
his  mother  and  sister  beaten  io  death. 

In  one  viUage  In  iMjrthern  Klangsu  two  old 
women  grumbled  to  each  other  is  they  walked 
together:  "Why  must  such  th  ngs  happen?' 
Both  were  seized  by  soldiers.  »nd  ordered  to 
be  beaten  to  death  In  front  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage as  an  example.  WhUe  the  execution 
was  being  carried  out.  the  Communists  cried: 
•You  are  beating  these  women  too  hard.  You 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  want 
them  to  have  a  quick  death.  Work  more 
slowly,  or  you  will  be  the  next  ones  to  be 
liquidated." 

In  spite  of  all  this  terrorism,  there  have 
been  manv  rural  uprisings.  Whole  villages. 
and  the  populations  of  whole  areas,  have  been 
wiped  out.  The  Red  leaders  publicly  state 
that  It  toes  not  matter  how  many  millions 
are  killed  as  long  as  all  resistance  Is  stamped 

out. 

Much  has  been  made  In  c;rtaln  quarters 
of  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist  soldiers  had 
to  take  food  from  the  farme:-8,  whereas  the 
Red  armies  do  not  take  anything.  The  truth 
is  that  they  do  not  need  to,  because  food  is 
requisitioned  from  the  farmers  by  the  afore- 
mentioned politicals.  So  much  is  taken  from 
them  that  many  young  men  in  the  villages 
Joined  the  Red  army  as  the  only  alternative  to 
starvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pec  pie  in  the  rural 
areas,  feeling  that  everything  wlU  eventuaUy 
be  taken  away  from  them,  eat  up  whatever 
they  have— killing  their  plg^J.  chickens,  and 
even  their  buffalo.  This  is  bound  to  result 
In  widespread  famine  In  the  near  future. 

The  Communists  claim  that  they  have  di- 
vided up  the  land  more  equally.  Actually 
they  have  taken  land  away  from  some  farm- 
ers and  given  It  to  others,  frequently  less 
cornpetent  people.  Far  fronr.  bringing  about 
any  agrarian  reform  the  results  are  already 
disastrous. 

The  farmers  now  figure  out  that  the  best 
they  can  hope  for  this  year  is  50  percent  of 
the  usual  crop.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  Including  the  redistnoulion  of  land, 
the  lack  of  buffalo,  and  the  fact  that  too 
many  women  are  left  wlthcut  husbands  or 
grown  sons.  This  last  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
vast  numbers  of  men  have  Iwen  forced  Into 
the  Red  army,  and  also  be-cause  so  many 
villagers,  about  four  to  each  combat  soldier, 
have  been  compelled  to  accompany  the  Red 
troops  and  do  their  work  foi  them. 

Then  there  Is  the  lack  of  :ertlll»r,  and  at 
food  for  such  animals  as  clvtlans  stUl  retain. 
One  of  the  main  necessities  of  the  farmer  Is 


a  supply  of  soya  beans.  These  are  used  aa 
food  and  as  oil.  The  soya  bean  cake,  after 
the  oil  Is  squeezed  out.  provides  fodder  for 
the  cattle  and  pigs,  and  it  Is  essential  as 
fertilizer  to  supplement  the  droppings  of 
the  animals.  Now  the  bulk  of  the  whole  soya 
bean  crop  is  being  sent  away  to  Soviet  Russia, 
causing  incalculable  loss  to  Chinese  agricul- 
ture. 

In  addition  every  fanner  now  has  to  give 
one-third  of  hU  crop  in  kind  (not  in  money) 
to  the  government,  plus  another  one-third 
as  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  Red  army. 
On  top  of  ell  this  they  have  to  provide  fcxxl 
for  the  soldiers,  who  are  always  well  fed, 
especially  for  several  days  before  they  leava 
for  the  front,  when  they  are  stuffed  up  Ilka 
prize  turkeys. 

Above  all  there  Is  the  psychological  factor. 
Everything  now  belongs  to  the  government. 
Nobody  In  China  has  the  right  to  buy  or  sell 
land.  For  the  first  time  In  their  long  history 
no  man  now  owns  his  own  piece  of  the  "good 
earth."  There  were  never  any  robber  barona 
m  China.  Even  those  few  who  had  holdinga 
of  10  or  more  acres  did  not  steal  them,  or 
acquire  them  by  conquest,  but  through  hard 
labor  and  thrift  of  their  ancestors.  Now 
everyone  feels  that  he  has  been  robbed.  Even 
those  who  had  nothing  before  take  no  prida 
in  their  newly  acquired  little  holding.  They 
know  it  Is  not  their  own.  and  can  be  takea 
away  at  any  moment.  Thus  the  farmers  no 
longer  have  the  incentive  to  wrest  all  they 
can  from  the  soil.  Anyway,  they  say,  they 
are  too  tired  to  work  hard  during  the  day 
when  they  have  to  attend  meetings  almost 
every  night.  These  meetings  are  not  only 
for  trials  but  for  political  harai>gties  as  welL 
Attendance  Is  compulsory. 

Bitterly  resented  by  all  the  farmers  Is  tha 
ruling  that.  In  order  to  go  from  one  vlUaga 
to  another,  they  must  obtain  a  road  passport 
(lu  fiao).  bearing  their  name,  where  thej 
come  from,  and  their  destination.  Slnoa 
these  arc  Issued  by  the  village  representative, 
who  can  seldom  read,  villagers  have  In  some 
cases  wTltten  false  names  and  destlnatlona 
on  their  passes  and  thus  managed  to  escape 
from  their  district.  Some  of  our  Informants 
have  escaped  from  Communist  China  by  this 
device. 

Before  the  Communists  began  to  have 
military  successes,  they  promised  the  farm* 
ers  such  Improvements  that  some  of  them, 
weary  of  their  sufferings  during  Id  years  ot 
war  and  Its  aftermath,  were  Inclined  to  wel- 
come the  Reds'  arrival.  They  now  say: 
"These  people  promised  us  a  better  life,  but 
as  soon  as  they  got  control  they  took  tha 
masks  off  their  faces  and  we  saw  that  they 
were  devils." 

Now  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  kiiow 
what  communism  means,  and  they  say:  "All 
we  want  Is  to  be  left  alone  without  meetings, 
and  without  beatings,  without  passports,  and 
without  requisitions.  We  want  to  live  peace- 
ably and  look  after  our  own  little  farms." 

Never  before  has  a  whole  population  so 
quickly  turned  against  a  new  regime.  In 
the  rural  areas  practically  all  of  the  peo- 
ple are  filled  with  hatred  for  the  Beds.  In 
one  village  alter  another,  men  whisper  to 
their  friends:  "I  live  only  for  the  day  when 
some  Internal  or  external  trouble  wUl  give 
me  a  chance  to  kill  a  couple  of  them  my- 
self, with  my  hoe  or  sickle,  or  even  with  a 
big  stone." 

The  people  feel  that  their  whole  life  is 
now  poisoned.  Even  stronger  than  the  need 
for  livelihood  and  security,  ingrained  in  the 
Chinese  nxlnd  for  centuries,  is  the  Impor- 
tance of  an  ethical  code,  or  correct  personal 
relationships,  of  respect  for  their  ancient 
clvUlzation.  All  these  the  Reds  are  trying 
to  destroy.  They  have  char.ged  all  the  textr 
books,  and  teach  the  chUelren  an  entirely 
false  version  of  Chinese  history  and  phi- 
losophy. As  to  foreign  relations,  they  teach 
that  America  has  always  been  the  enemy  of 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


It  WW  tb*  Unlt«<t  SutM  Uiat 

Um    irJamous    T«npniy-jr.«    1>- 

to    Uk«    ClUneae    tn    19U.    ar.d    Xi\*t, 

rcTvuKl   to   fifht   t^«   Japiuiese.   so 

kt  aoT^et  Rumia  had  to  <fteIlTcr  tttem  irom 

Th«  flrm*«t  fcundiuon  cvf  CblncM*  Itf*  h»« 
Iwen  tlw  I»aii:y.  li>*  r«p*<ct  at  chiidrecf  l<.ir 
Ifcevr  p*r*nt#  N^w  the  Rf<is  <Mnj;t*aiiy 
prcMTh  U&at  oMrr  pfopic  do  net  count,  ftnd 
lfc*t  It  IB  bc«t  Xor  ti»«n  to  die  or  be  Icilled  off. 
CbUdren  ar»  briiv;  irmined  Irom  IrfancT  to 
tM.t«  tbeu-  parent*.  *r^  to  spy  on  them,  as  tn 
•U  totAlitATtaa  rvHxntrtcs- 

OC  course  s  »iicvl«  ciTilizauon  cannot  be 
wirwd  cut  m  k  dAT  Th«  C?i;ne*<  fartners 
are  skef?t4«U  o(  pmpagands.  and  n:any  still 
ba««  Influervoe  ever  ii;e\T  cMIdren  They 
tr«  tbrai:  "Now  «•  arc  told  that  the  Amej- 
Icaaa  are  our  enemiea  A  few  reait  a^  w« 
were  told  t^at  Amertca  was  our  best  rnerd. 
U»t  we  bad  to  rusk  cnir  Ijre*  to  protect  any 
of  their  airrr.en  wivo  fell  down  ainor4rst  us. 
How  can  t.*>*T  exp««ct  tis  U?  believe  that 
tbinfn  ctan^  »o  quickly"'"  But  as  a  new 
feneration  frrows  up.  as  the  older  i)eople  be- 
eocne  mar«  ard  mor*  afraid  to  express  their 
tfcoog^ta.  tbe  dtuattOD  will  inevitably  de- 
tericrat*.  The  idea  of  freedoen  will  fade 
•way 

rren  In  the  rttle«,  and  that  is  where  the 
Cotmrunists  hare  tried  to  make  the  l)e«t 
•hewing,  there  u  no  attempt  to  build  up 
tndustrr  or  tmpeo^ed  standards  r>t  lirln«. 
Factories  are  belrkc  dismantled  tn  5hanf:hal. 
AS  thry  were  tn  llanchuna  There  u  wide- 
•pread  unemploTment.  snd  the  fieop'.e  are 
tcid  to  »o  tiark  to  the  land  Those  who  fol- 
kTw  thl«  adTice  find  thfrmaelves  faced  with 
•tarra*a<~<n 

The  student*  weJcnmed  the  CSommunlsts 
wtth  much  re)oictnf.  but  now  most  ot  them 
are  oompietely  disillusioned.  It  U  estimated 
that  at  least  TO  percent  bare  become  antl- 
Ked  A  c<^nroon  sayinf  amonf  the  students 
Is  that,  as  !«T  as  fulflUtn«  their  rrandlnee 
promiaee  is  concerned,  the  Communists  bar* 
ttimed  out  to  be  only  s  paper  turr  "Tou 
put  in  your  ftrger  and  make  a  hole,  and  in> 
■kle  tbere  U  notlUnf  but  air  " 

As  refmrds  the  factory  workers,  they  are 
aompiete'T  baSled.  Forbidden  to  strike,  and 
forced  to  work  J  or  S  hours  a  day  longer 
than  before  without  any  additional  pay.  they 
•ak  what  benefits  the  Conamunists  have 
taroag^bt  them  "Of  oourae  you  cannot  strike, 
and  you  must  be  glad  to  produce  as  much 
and  aa  cheaply  as  f>oaBlb!e.  becaui«  the  fac> 
tone*  now  belong  to  you"  U  the  stock  answer. 
•Tlie  factories  may  belong  to  us."  the  men 
grumble,  "but  we  would  prefer  to  have 
enough  food  to  eat  " 

The  CommunUt  Party  !n  China  ntmibers 
BO  more  than  3.000  000 — consldenibly  le«a 
titan  1  percent  of  the  total  popuiation  of 
450.000.000  Few  of  the  soldiers  of  nhe  army 
arc  party  memben.  althotigfa  a  Red  polltlcsi 
adriaer  is  allotted  to  each  10  to  15  soldiers. 
Fertiape  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  Bed 
Army  now  consists  of  Nationalist  soldiers  who 
changed  sides  because  they  had  no  weap- 
ons or  food,  or  because  they  were  handed 
over  wholesale  when  generals  and  i-ovemors 
of  proTlnces  sold  them  out  They  have  no 
reason  to  lore  the  Conununists. 

It  Is  true  that  they  are  better  'ed  than 
before,  but  they  realise  that  the  redi;  have  no 
intention  of  demcbillxiiig  the  ann  even 
when  the  whole  country  Is  In  their  hands. 
They  know  that  they  are  expected  to  flght  foe 
Russia,  and  tbey  do  not  srant  to  spend  all  ths 
best  part  of  their  lives  as  soidiers  under  ths 
rigid  Commie  discipline  Tbey  want  to  be 
fieemep  again,  to  go  home,  to  marry  to  have 
a  ttttle  piece  of  land  that  they  can  cultlvata 
vttbotit  Interference  They  would  chanirs 
aides  a^atn  even  more  quickly  than  before  If 
tlMTS  wsrs  another  party  with  efBctent  lead- 
•rahlp. 

"nirotigbaut  the  wbote  country  there  ts  a 
strung  thud  turcc  ol  meu  ari'lu^  a  ho  aant 


to  Institute  reforms  aiHl  modernise  the 
country.  bUi  who  also  want  China  to  be  a 
land  where  nirn  can  live  In  peace  and  (!tg- 
r.ity.  This  third  party  Includes  all  the  bet- 
ter elements  among  the  Nationalists,  but  la 
chiefly  made  up  of  men  who  have  not  been 
associated  with  any  political  group.  Many 
of  them  were  hlchly  critical  of  the  former 
government  tut  are  now  even  more  bitterly 
o}.irx»cd  to  the  Communist*.  They  say  they 
liioked  foj  something  better,  not  for  some- 
thini;  far  worse. 

These  p>e«->ple  are  all  looking,  for  efllrlcnt 
leaderthlp.  for  moral  as  well  as  for  material 
?\>ppiirt.  But  wtThout  arms  or  some  free 
centers  of  re»u<tance  they  are  helpless.  It  is 
r  :  even  p<.Kslble  to  carry  on  guerrilla  war- 
fare as  It  was  during  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion Th«  O  ntununifta  with  their  highly 
diacjpliaed  (.rcaiiuation  have  Infiltrated 
every  part  of  the  o^iuntry.  Unlike  the  Japa- 
nese, who  concentrated  on  the  large  centers 
and  the  areas  bordering  the  rHilroads.  the 
Reds  have  a  vise-like  grip  on  even  the  smail- 
ebi  and  remotest  village. 

The  Chinese  all  realize  that  they  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  Cooimunlbts  with  their 
high-sounding  sliigans.  They  see  that  the 
Reds  are  able  to  destroy  and  tear  d-iwn  and 
exterminate,  but  unable  to  build  up  the 
economy.  The  people  now  know  that  their 
leaders  take  their  orders  from  Moecuw.  and 
that  th*y  would  be  thrown  out  and  replaced 
by  other  puppets,  if  they  did  not  do  exactly 
what  they  are  told. 

China,  to  the  Communist  leaders.  Is  not 
a  land  of  human  beings  with  souls  and 
hearts  and  aspirations  toward  a  better  life. 
but  simply  a  prize  pawn.  The  de^tir.y  of 
China,  as  they  see  it.  is  merely  to  provide  a 
vast  reservoir  of  soldiers,  and  of  slave  labor- 
ers to  be  used.  Uigether  with  all  China  s  vast 
wealth  uf  raw  materials— coal.  Iron,  tung- 
sten, etc — to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
liar  potential  of  the  Soviet  Unioo  in  it* 
attack  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  recofmize  Red  China,  and  to  ths 
Chinese  recognition  stgntfies  apprcval.  we 
shall  deal  a  body  blow  at  the  tens  of  mUllona 
who  comprise  this  third  force,  and  viho  are 
yearning  to  thruw  off  the  Red  yoke  and 
stand  up  again  as  freemen.  The  Chinese 
wUl  then  feel  that  they  have  no  longer  a 
frierMl  or  a  hope  in  the  world.  And  a  whole 
continent  will  be  delivered  over  to  darkness. 


Exdsc  Taxes  Hart  Toa  and  Hart 
Bmbcm,  Too! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


or  MTW  Jl 

B*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESBNTATIVE8 
Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr  Speaker,  once  again 
I  demand  repeal  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes.  They  are  completely  unfair. 
They  are  an  intolerable  biirden  on  the 
backs  of  the  people  who  are  forced  to 
pay  them  and  on  the  people  employed 
In  businesses  hurt  by  them.  At  a  time 
when  business  should  be  encouraged,  the 
excise  taxes  are  depressing  trade  and 
eooting  thousands  of  jobs.  They  help  no 
one.    They  hurt  everyone. 

These  unbearable  taxes  were  enacted 
during  the  war  utkler  the  guise  of  being 
luxury  taxes.  Actually,  they  are  nothing 
oi  the  sort.  They  are  a  sales  tax  that 
hiu  the  average  Amerlcaa  almost  every 
time  he  turns  around. 


Think  of  It — a  20- percent  sales  tax  on 
baby  oil.  lii:ht  bulbs,  hand  xtgs.  luggage, 
and  even  weddin«  rinps.  Since  when 
have  such  items  been  luxui  ies?  The  list 
of  taxed  items  goes  on  and  i  >n — telephone 
service,  train  and  bus  tickets,  movie 
tickets,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables, 
club  dues,  beverages,  nig  it  clubs,  and 
many  others. 

The  wartime  excise  taxes  were  due 
to  end  in  1948.  but  the  President  de- 
manded that  they  be  keH  on.  I  was 
one  of  only  35  Members  of  the  House 
\^  ho  voted  against  con'  inuing  them. 
Here  is  what  I  said  at  that  time: 

These  taxes  strike  at  the  masses  of  Am»?r- 
cans  when  they  buy  the  dally  necessities 
ol  our  way  of  life.  They  ar.'  a  nuisance  tax 
on  the  purchases  of  the  pcojle.  Despite  the 
high  taxes  of  the  rich.  It  Is  our  average 
families,  that.  In  total,  supply  most  of  the 
billions. 

Every  word  I  said  at  that  time  has 
proved  all  too  true,  so  I  have  continued 
my  efforts  to  get  nd  of  th  ese  taxes.  On 
March  3,  1949.  I  introduc?d  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  tax  on  transportation,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  travel  to  resort  areas 
and  other  places.  Twehe  days  later  I 
introduced  a  second  bill  which  would 
have  repealed  the  other  vartime  excise 
taxes. 

On  July  27.  and  again  jn  October  14, 
1949.  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
denounce  the  excise  taxe;  again  and  to 
demand  their  repeal. 

I  am  gratified  that  more  and  more 
Members  of  Congress  are  in  agreement 
that  the  wartime  excise  axes  must  go, 
I  hope  we  can  bring  about  their  repeal 
without  further  delay,  for  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  taxes  are  all  around  us. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  he  Commerce 
Department  reported  that  4.684,000 
Americans  are  out  of  wori; — the  highest 
since  1941.  The  head  of  i  he  President's 
Council  of  Economic  AdvL^rs  said  there 
is  a  50-50  chance  that  unanployment 
will  rise  between  now  a  ad  December. 
One  million  boys  between  16  and  24  are 
looking  for  work,  and  there  is  talk  of  re- 
viving the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
of  the  last  depression. 

I  am  not  contending  that  all  of  the  un- 
emplojTnent  is  caused  by  excise  taxes,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  a  good  part  of  the  busi- 
ness distress  springs  from  them.  I  am 
told,  for  example,  that  th«'  fur  industry 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  faced  a 
tax-caused  buyers'  strike  for  many 
months  and  is  now  In  desperate  condi- 
tion. Some  firms  have  already  laid  off 
half  of  their  workers  and  may  have  to 
lay  off  many  more  if  the  killing  excise 
taxes  are  not  lifted. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the  excise 
taxes  is  that  we  pay  them  in  addition 
to  the  thousands  of  other  taxes  that  are 
levied  on  our  everyday  living.  There  are 
150  taxes  on  a  woman's  hat,  116  taxes  on 
a  man's  suit  of  clothes,  100  taxes  on  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  151  taxes  on  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

When  you  buy  a  new  car  In  the  me- 
dium-price bracket,  you  pay  about  $400 
in  taxes.  Think  of  how  many  more 
people  would  be  taking  vacations  if  they 
had  some  part  of  that  $400  to  spend  on 
them.  On  gasoime  there  is  an  average 
tax  of  6  >  3  cents  a  gallon.  For  most  mo- 
torists, this  comes  to  about  $50  a  vear. 
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Think  of  what  this  money  would  mean 
to  the  average  American. 

The  way  to  cut  over-all  taxes  Is  to  cut 
Government  spending.  The  Hoover 
Commission  estimates  that  three  billion 
to  five  billion  dollars  a  year  can  be  saved 
merely  through  more  eCBcient  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government.  In  addition, 
huge  sums  can  be  saved  by  dropping  un- 
necessarj-  operations  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  savings  would  show  up 
where  they  are  needed  most — in  the 
pocketbooJcs  of  our  people,  who  are  al- 
ready handing  over  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  their  earnings  to  the  tax  col- 
lectors. 

The  people  are  crying  for  tax  relief. 
Congress  must  heed  their  pleas.  I  urge 
every  taxpayer,  every  voter,  every  citi- 
zen to  get  behind  the  move  to  repeal  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  immediately.  We 
should  act  promptly  to  help  our  people. 


RWer  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950— Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  WHIHINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoko,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  fortieth  annual 
convention.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Washington.  D.  C.  Friday, 
March  24.  1950,  to  wit: 

Rrvn   AicD   Hakbok   Act  or    1950— Ft.ooo 
CowTkOL  Act  or   1950 

The  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  through 
the  centuries  have  been  largely  determined 
by  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  nat- 
uial  resources.  The  misuse  of  land  Is  a 
warning  that  the  bounties  of  nature  are  not 
Inexhaustible,  and  that  once  exhausted.  It  Is 
dlfBcult  to  replace.  The  pioneers  of  America 
may  have  had  both  land  and  water  to  misuse 
and  to  waste,  but  their  descendants  are  not 
so  fortunate.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  Stales  enhanced  by  science  and  In- 
vention are  the  foundation  of  the  unprece- 
dented production  In  World  War  II  that  made 
our  country  the  most  p>owerful  In  history. 

Water  gives  life  and  must  be  conser%td. 
Where  It  Is  scarce.  It  must  not  be  wasted. 
Where  It  overflows,  the  overflows  must  be 
curbed.  Planning  Is  most  import.^nt.  The 
Spaniards  came  to  the  New  World  in  search 
of  fiold.  but  they  lost  their  empire.  The  Pil- 
grim fathers  came  to  Plymouth  Rock  In  search 
of  freedom.  They  won  their  freedom  and 
their  descendants  won  their  independence. 

STEIJIMS   AND  L.^KES 

Nothing  In  nature  Is  more  Interesting  to 
me  than  streams  and  lakes.  They  appeal  to 
poeis.  They  are  the  inspiration  of  artists. 
Thcv  are  useful  to  the  historian.  Tbey  are 
the  delight  of  sportsmen.  They  invite  lovers 
to  stroll  along  their  banis.  They  are  attrac- 
tive to  the  writers  of  fiction  as  well  as  of 
verse.  They  appeal  to  the  cnjclneer  as  he 
dreams  of  building  and  ministering  unto 
man. 

Above  the  streams  and  lakes  are  the  sources 
of  both;  there  are  the  brooks  and  there  are 
the  forests  that  have  been  aptly  termed  the 
cradles  of  rivers.  Walking  beside  the  still 
waters  of  lakes  appeals  to  me,  and  nothing 


la  more  delightful  than  to  roe  m  through  the 
green  pastures  of  valleys.  Aj  I  linger  along 
rlvera  my  thoughts,  as  I  ha\e  dreamed  for 
years,  always  turn  to  the  Improvement  of 
rivers  and  to  the  protection  of  valleys.  Noth- 
ing Intrigues  me  more  than.  'The  Journey  of 
the  raindrop  to  the  sea." 

SOLED   POtTWDATIOII 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  con- 
structing river  and  harbor  wirks  since  1824. 
Flood-control  Improvements  'lad  a  small  be- 
ginning with  the  organization  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  some  70  years  ago. 
The  Flood  Conwol  Act  of  1928  declared  that 
flood  control  is  a  national  problem.  The 
authorizations  under  that  a:t  were  limited 
to  the  lower  Mississippi  Rl"er  and  to  the 
Bicramento  River.  The  act  of  1938  Imple- 
mented the  declaration,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  national  policy  of  fl(KXl  control  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Congress  applicable  to  all 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  policy  Is  that  In  a.l  improvements 
the  benefits  must  exceed  the  costs. 

The  flood-control  works  and  the  river  and 
harbor  Improvements  of  thu  United  States 
surpass  those  of  this  or  anj  other  country. 
No  nation  has  made  more  or  comparable 
progress  In  flood  control  and  river  Improve- 
ments than  the  United  States. 

KECLAIIATION 

Another  national  policy  was  adopted  In 
1902.  Reclamation  was  authorized.  Prog- 
ress has  been  nouble  The  deserts  have 
been  reclaimed.  Waters  are  being  conserved. 
The  program  Is  sound. 

COOPCSATIOK    AMD  CCMOIHATIOM 

Under  the  guise  of  leorganlzatlon  It  Is  now 
asserted  that  there  is  not  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  the  work  of  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Let  the  record  speak.  A  great  flood  U  being 
safely  carried  down  the  Mississippi  River 
today.  To  protect  Cairo  and  southeast  Mis- 
souri there  was  coordination  between  the 
TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Cooperation  obtains  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
along  the  Missouri  River.  There  U  no  oc- 
casion to  supplant  the  work  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
by  the  establishment  of  an  admin Istratloa 
along  any  river  valley. 

DISCKIMINATION    IM    LAWS 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  flood-control 
and  reclamation  laws  are  perfect.  I  empha- 
size tiiat  they  are  both  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Much  of  the  criticism  that  now  ob- 
tains, however,  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  remedy 
Is  net  to  create  administrations,  but  the  for- 
ward step  in  legislation  is  for  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  differences  In  the  laws  with 
respect  ^f  floov-*  control  and  reclamation.  I 
believe  that  such  legislation  will  do  much  to 
defeat  the  authorizations  of  expensive 
administrations. 

Congress  should  amend  existing  laws  to 
provide  that  in  evaluating  benefits  the  same 
rate  of  interest  should  obtain,  the  same 
charge  for  the  disposal  of  power  should  be 
provided,  and  the  same  system  of  costs  and 
benefits,  with  allowance  for  essential  differ- 
ences that  may  be  Involved,  should  cbiain 
in  both  reclamation  and  flood  control,  and 
the  discrimination  In  existing  laws  between 
flood  control  and  reclamation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  amortizations  and  with  re- 
cpect  to  the  disposal  of  power,  should  be 
abolished.  The  two  agencies  have  grown 
older,  .ind  with  age  they  have  grown  more 
sensible. 

Dissension  will  be  eliminated,  expansion 
will  be  promoted,  and  new  agencies  will  be 
defeated  by  the  passage  of  Congress  of  laws 
that  wUl  prevent  and  eliminate  the  fvmda- 
mental  differences  that  now  obtain  between 
reclamation  and  flood-ccoitrol  authorizations 
and  construction. 


APPtOPUATIOin 

Formerly  appropriations  for  flood  control 
and  rivers  and  harbors  were  contained  in  the 
annual   appropriations   for   military   affairs. 
Some  years  ago  separate  bills  were  provided. 
The   bill   for   river   and   harbor   and   flood- 
control  appropriations  Is  now  called  the  Civil 
Functions  Appropriations  Act.     During  the 
current  session,  for  the  first  time,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations   In  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  determined   to   submit 
one  over -all  appropriation  biU  for  all  of  the 
agencies  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    That  bin  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee.     It   will   be   considered   by   the 
House  within  a  few  days.     It  Is  an  experi- 
ment.   A  one-package  bill  should  be  of  bene- 
fit   with   respect    to   balancing   the   budget. 
Departments  can  be  more  famUlar  with  ap- 
propriations for  other  departments.    I  trust 
that  the  one-package  bill  will  be  successful. 
Such  a  policy  obtains  In  the  British  Parlla- 
men!.    I  emphasize,  however,  It  is  an  experi- 
ment  In   the  United  States.     I  am   appre- 
hensive of  delay.     The  members  of  this  or- 
ganization should  be  on  guard.    The  bill  as 
reported  reduces  materially  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.    It  is  ImporUnt  that 
the  members  of   this  organization  contact 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  and  urge 
that  while  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control 
projects  should  share  In  any  reductions  es- 
sential  to   balancing   the    national    budget, 
the  budget  should  not  be  balanced  at  the 
expense  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood-c<mtr(4 
projects.    All  should  share  alike. 

I  must  speak  frankly.  Tbe  report  on  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  Is  critical  of  tbs 
Corps  of  Engineers.  That  crlttctsm  Is  not 
deserved.  No  funds  for  planning  are  pro- 
vided. Tbe  Corps  of  Engineers  are  crttldaed 
for  increasing  tbe  cosu  of  projects.  Such 
Increases  are  not  their  fault.  Tbey  result 
from  tbe  increasing  costs  of  labor  sxul  of 
materials.  Costs  of  coostructloo  bsvs  111' 
creased. 

The  prellmlnsry  esamtostkm  to  to  detsr- 
mine  wbetber  or  not  a  project  to  fessibto. 
In  the  final  plans  for  construction.  In  order 
to  protect  lives  and  property,  to  promots 
navigation,  and  to  develop  power  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  changes  are  made,  but  they  are 
made  upon  the  request  of  Senators  and  of 
Representatives  of  all  Interested  communi- 
ties. The  dams  should  be  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  waters  stored  behind  them. 
The  floodwalls  and  the  levees  should  protect 
lives  and  property.  The  work  should  he  per- 
manent. Plans  for  adequate  construction 
are  Imperative.  The  report,  on  the  one  hand, 
criticizes  constructive  plaimlng  and  adequate 
building.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  proposed 
to  deny  additional  funds  for  planning.  The 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  ham- 
pered. Adequate  appropriations  tar  planning 
are  essential.  The  members  of  this  organi- 
zation should  not  overlook  contacting  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  urge  that 
funds  for  adequate  planning  be  appropriated, 
and  that  soUd  and  substantial  works  be  con- 
structed. 

ACTHORIZATION    ACT  Of   1»50 

There  Is  another  matter  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  country.  The  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  after  full  hear- 
ings, reported  probably  the  most  construc- 
tive fiood -control  and  rlver-and-harbor  bill 
ever  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  provides 
for  increased  authorizations  In  river  basins. 
It  promote  new  projects  for  both  flood  con- 
trol and  rivers  and  harbors.  All  projects 
were  carefully  screened.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  after  full  debate  and  after 
much  opposition,  on  August  22,  1949,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  202  to  1.  It  was  » 
great  victory,  but  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization and  other  sponsors  for  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  Improvements 
must  not  rest  upon  their  laurels.  The  bill 
has  been  pending  in  tbe  Senate  for  months. 
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It  v«s  there  before  the  last  session  ad- 
journed. The  adTocatea  ot  river -and -harbor 
and  flood-contrv-vl  authorization*  have  done 
their  best  to  obtain  ccnslderailon  I  am 
gU4  to  r\y  that  I  underf.and  the  bill  »1U 
be  conakdered  br  the  Senate  In  tfae  next  few 
dayv  I  truat  that  it  will  be  promptly  passed, 
and  approved  by  the  President, 

coaps  or  enoinecxs 

No   tirennr    of   the    Government    haa   ever 
wrought  better  than  the  Ccrys  of  Eninneers. 
Georpe    Wa*r.;ngton.    himseif    an    engineer 
and  a  preat  administrator,  provided  for  the 
coDitiuction    of    nonmiiuary    worts    ty    the 
Oorpa  ol  Kngireer.^   ".:.=  vears  ago      They  are 
the   •ervan'.a    of    tr.c    C  inp^ss.    the    e;ected 
repreeentativea  at  the  pe<-p:e.     They  R.-e  se- 
lected and  ap]x>uited  to  West  Poln:  by  Sen- 
ator*   and    RefM^sentatives       The    Corps    la 
•elected    from    the    high   men    of    the   class. 
TheT  take  postfraduate  courses  after  gradu- 
ating  from   West   Point      No  engineers  are 
better  trained      They  are  prepared  to   meet 
the   challetiires  of   peace   as   veil   as   ot  war. 
They    are   equipped   for   emerfrency    and    for 
disaster.    They  respond  when  there  Is  an  ex- 
ploaicn    such    as    occurred    at    Texas    City. 
They  are  en  the  Job  when  cttie«.  States,  and 
repons   are  aaow-bound.     They  respond   to 
rehabiU:atJon    from    destruction    by    hurri- 
canes and  storms  along  the  oceans  and  along 
the  Gulf.    They  are  ready  wherever  disaster 
strikes  and  wherever  emergency  calls.     They 
•erre  the  jxople  of  the  United  States  In  ram 
and  In  sunshine    m  prosperity  and  m  adver- 
sity.   They  should  be  encouraged     The  civtl 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  be 
preserved    and    strenpthened       They   should 
not    be   stripped   of   these   functions.     They 
should    remain    in    the    Department    of    the 
Army.     It    u   an   established   agency.     It    Is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.    It  would  be  a  na- 
tional disaster  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
transferred    from    the    Def>artmer.t    of    the 
Army,  or  11  they  were  deprived  of  their  clvU 
function* 

The  members  of  this  organization  should 
be  on  guard.  They  ehjuld  taie  advantage  of 
this  annual  meeting  to  contact  their  Sena- 
tors aud  Repre«eniatl%-e«  and  urge  that  the 
planning  and  co.isUucuon  of  river-and-har- 
bur  and  fioud-cootral  works  should  continue 
to  be  under  the  supcrrtekin  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
They  have  a  record  that  Is  untarnished  and 
unexcelled.  Their  work  should  be  continued. 
Their  arm  should  be  strengthened.  There 
Is  no  more  important  funaion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment than  promoting  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  to  protect  the  lives  and  propH 
Wty  of  the  people  of  .America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxrT«oia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPriESENTATI\'ES 

Saturdav.  Man  6,  1950 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  the  debate  on  the  1951  appro- 
priaUon  bill.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
rent  control  still  was  vitally  necessary  in 
the  metropolitan  communities  of  our 
Nation  and  that  the  "reat  Appropria- 
UoQs  Committee  &hould  conduct  hear- 
ings Immediately  upon  the  President's 
reqtiest  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
for  the  OfBce  of  the  Housuu;  Expediter. 
It  would  be  an  appalling  catastrophe  If 
rent  control  wiUk  lo  be  killed  prior  to 


June  30.  when  the  prr.«;ent  act  expires, 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Congress  has  voted  that  rent  con- 
trols continue  until  June  30.  not  until 
May  24.  when  the  Housing  Expediters 
funds  run  out.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  cannot  do  less  than  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  it  must 
con-Uder  the  necessity  of  allocating  suf- 
ficient money  for  this  purpose. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  need 
for  rent  control  no  longer  exists;  there- 
fore, why  grant  additional  funds? 

That  belief  is  not  based  on  fact.  The 
facts  disclose  that  the  housing  market 
is  still  so  tight  that  people  in  the  large 
cities  have  not  yet  achieved  a  reasonable 
freedom  of  choice  of  a  place  to  live.  New 
construction  has  not  yet  broken  the 
housing  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  present  some 
facts  relating  to  import-ant  aspects  of 
this  problem.  I  am  appending  to  my  re- 
marks a  recent  study  by  Shirley  Hill- 
mer.  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Purchase 
Housing  and  a  Cue  for  Private  Enter- 
prise." which  was  published  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Journal  of  Property 
Management.    The  article  follows: 

Tm  Cost  or  PracnAsi  Housmc  and  a  CtT« 

FOB    P«r\ATK    El*TUUTUSK 

(By  Shirley  Hillmcr') 

EorroBS  Nctt  — The  views  In  this  article 
are  those  of  the  author  and  do  llot  necessar- 
ily reflect  those  of  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority. The  author  Is  Indebted  to  Etevld 
Eddy  of  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  assist- 
ance In  preparing  data  used  in  the  article. 

(In  terms  of  the  present  economy — level- 
ing off  of  wages,  downward  employment 
trend,  etc. —  bankers  and  purchasing  famil- 
ies are  growing  more  reluctr.nt  to  oj)en  their 
wallets.  Shirley  HiUmer  believes.  But.  hold, 
this  assumed  shyness  of  capital  is  a  blessing 
In  a  sense.  Under  our  present  economy  the 
Government  will  have  to  decrease  Interest 
and  amortization  costs,  thus  opening  the 
housing  field  to  private  enterprise  in  con- 
struction of  large-scale  rental  projects  for 
middle-income  families  ) 

The  cost  of  buying  a  house  is  of  Interest 
to  everyone  tod'iy.  In  a  market  where  there 
Btin  Is  virtually  no  rental  housing,  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  Is  determined  by  the  hous- 
ing for  sale.  The  factors  that  go  Into  the 
buying  of  homes,  such  as  the  purchase  price, 
the  down  payment,  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment*, establish  the  market  for  av.iUable 
housing.  Such  information  as  to  this  mar- 
ket concerns  not  only  the  mam  who  is  buying 
the  hou-se.  but  also  those  who  build  it  as 
well  as  the  banker  who  is  risking  bis  capital. 
Such  Information  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  managers  of  rental  property  who  compete 
with  this  market 

It  Is  generally  assumed  that  houses  are 
selling  at  relatively  high  prices  and  that 
because  of  the  housing  shortage  some  peo- 
ple are  buying  at  prices  they  cannot  afford. 
Little  documented  Information  has  been 
offered,  however,  as  to  the  incomes  of  pur- 
chasers, the  relationship  of  income  to  pur- 
chase price,  and  the  relationship  of  duwn 
payments  and  monthly  payments  to  inc(  me. 
The  ftgures  presented  In  this  paper  bear  upun 
Chicago's  housing,  but  It  Is  likely  tiiat  the 
relationships  indicated  here  are  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

SrVESAl.    riNANCINC    BTUDIKS 

The  facts  presented  are  based  chiefly  upon 
•  survey  of  80  percent  of   all  siugie-family 

>  Miss  HUlmer  Is  associated  with  the  re- 
searth  sectU.n  dcve'.o;jn:ent  c!"partmeut.  of 
the  Chicago  Bcuaing  Authority. 


houses  purchased  In  1948  with  mortgage* 
Injured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. While  these  homes  may  not  be  com- 
pletely representative  of  all  houses  bought 
In  Chicago,  they  are  a  good  sample  of  the 
lower  and  medium  priced  homes  meeting 
minimum  requirements. 

Two  other  studies  supplemented  the  FHA 
survey.  The  first  relates  to  all  single-family 
houses  on  which  title  insurance  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co. 
In  March  1949.  A  study  of  the  Chicago  Title 
A  Trust  Co.  files  represents  an  excellent  sam- 
ple, since  this  company  provides  title  insur- 
ance for  virtually  all  home  properties 
purchased. 

The  second  study,  made  by  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corp.  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago 
H'trsing  Authority,  is  of  typical  houses  biult 
from  April  1948  to  April  1949.  "De  luxe  cus- 
tom-built types  and  shoddy  frlnge-tjrpe" 
housing  are  not  included.  This  Research 
Corp.  estimated  costs  of  various  typical 
houses. 

A    SUMMAST    OP    THZ    TACTS 

The  lowest-lnome  families  purchasing 
housing  earned  tS.OOO  per  year.  Fifty-five 
{>ercent  of  home  buyers  earned  l>etween 
S3.000  and  S3.000  per  year. 

The  median  purchase  price  of  all  new 
homes  ranged  from  $12,400  to  $12,800,  and  of 
existing  houses  from  tll.OOO  to  tU.BCO. 

Nine  percent  of  ail  families  paid  three  and 
one-half  or  more  times  their  annual  Income 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house.  Another  19 
percent  paid  lietween  three  and  three  and 
one-half  times  their  annual  Income. 

Tiie  median  down  payment  for  the  least 
expensive  home,  costing  $8,000  to  $10,000, 
was  $i,92J.  For  all  homes  the  median  down 
payment  was  $3,665. 

The  median  monthly  payment  on  debt 
service,  Insurance,  and  taxes  for  all  families 
was  $87.  This  excludes  all  maintenance  and 
upkeep  costs  on  the  house  and  any  pay- 
ments on  Veterans"  Administration  loans. 
The  median  monthly  payment  of  families 
with  incomes  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  is  $65 
and  for  famUles  with  incomes  of  $5,000  to 
$6,000.  $70. 

PUKCHASE  PBICl  OF   HOUSING  IN  CHICAGO 

The  bulk  of  new  housing,  as  shown  in  table 
I,  sold  between  $10,000  and  $14,000.  with 
6  to  9  percent  sel.ing  for  less  than  $10,000. 

The  study  made  by  the  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Corp..  which  covered  new  houses 
built  from  April  1948  to  April  1949,  corrobo- 
rates these  flgtires.  The  house  most  fre- 
quently constructed  today,  it  was  found,  is 
the  four-room  dwelling.  Typically,  it  is  a 
one-story,  one-family  residence  wltli  830 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  built  of  com- 
mon brick,  with  plastered  walls  and  parti- 
tions, and  has  a  full  basement.  The  unit  is 
heated  by  a  coal-fired  gravity  hot-air  fiir- 
nace.  with  the  roof  area  Insulated.  This 
typical  one-story  home  sells  as  a  "pacltage" 
to  the  consumer.  Including  land  and  build- 
ing. Completely  decorated  and  with  front 
and  rear  walks.  It  sells  at  $11,850  A  large 
number  of  one  and  one-half  story  and  two- 
story  homes  for  one  family  are  being  built 
also.  The  tj-pical  I'j  story  hou.se  built  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  consisted  of  five 
rooms  containing  1.2J0  square  feet,  and  it 
sold  for  $13,950.  The  typical  two-story 
house  had  5'^  rcxsms.  and  was  1.244  square 
feet  in  area;  it  sold  for  $14,580. 

The  bulk  of  the  existing  housing  sold  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $14,000.  with  the  median 
between  $11,000  and  $11,800  For  existing 
housing,  the  distributions  from  the  FHA 
study  and  study  of  Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
Co.  houses  differ  appreciably,  since  sub- 
standard houses  are  included  In  the  title 
company's  figures.  FHA  carefully  eliminates 
housing  it  considers  substandard,  while  th« 
title  company  does  not  lock  Into  the  physical 
condition  of  the  homes  in  which  the  title 
Is  insured. 
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fABiJS  \.— Purchase  price  of  single-familif 
howes  told  in  Chicago,  1948,  and  March 
1949 

IPerrent  distribution] 


Newly  luilt 
hornet 
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rurchaif  price 

I^oans 
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FI^\, 
1IH8 

With 
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from 

Chuago 
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1V49 

T.oans 
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hv 

TB.K. 

IMH 
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1M» 
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100 

100  i        100 

100 
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$l2,f«)  to  $13.W0 

$14,nr)Oin$15,1W» 

|I<'i.(«»i  and  over 

j^li^ttan           

0 

6 

SO 

30 

12 

13 

$12,600 

s 

6 
SS 
33 
13 
17 
$12,400 

3 
22 
29 
22 
11 
13 
$11,800 

24 

18 
17 
18 
11 
12 

$ia7oo 

• 

Source:  Fe<leral  Housing  .Kdministraiion  and  Cbiiago 
Title  &  Trust  Co. 

NUMBEX    or    ROOMS 

The  large  number  of  new  houses  selling 
for  less  than  $12,000  is  primarily  the  result 
of  building  economies  at  the  expense  of 
number  and  size  of  rooms.  The  number  of 
rooms,  which  varies  considerably  with  the 
purchase  price.  Is  one  criterion  for  judging 
the  suitability  of  a  living  unit.  A  home 
must  not  only  be  suitable  In  s.ze  and  ar- 
rangement at  the  time  it  Is  bought,  but 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  changes  In  fam- 
ily composition  or  unforeseen  family  emer- 
gencies. Tenant  families  normally  can  ad- 
Just  to  changes  by  moving,  but  the  owner- 
occupant  has  this  option  only  at  the  risk 
of  a  sub.stantlal  financial  loss.  A  four-room, 
two-bedroom  house  could  accommodate  most 
three-person  families,  and  some  four-person 
families.  Other  four-person  families  and 
most  five-person  families  wou'd  need  three 
bedrooms  to  accommodate  them  comforta- 
bly and  provide  flexibility  for  a  long  period. 
A  report  on  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority's new  program  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  states  that  in 
planning  housing  for  a  four-person  family 
with  two  children  of  opposite  sex.  a  three- 
bedroom  dwelliiig  shoxild  be  provided. 

Table  2. — Purchase  price  of  netr   homes  by 
number  of   rooms,   Chicago,   194S 
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41 

32 
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1 
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45 
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1 

1 

!« 

81 

f  ouree;  F«<leral  Housing  Adminisuatian. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  homes  selling 
for  less  than  $12,000  were  four-rcom  units. 
and  there  were  no  six-room  units  in  this 
group.  These  four-room  houses  are  a  re- 
sult of  economy  rather  than  desirability  for 
living.  This  seems  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  81  percent  of  the  families  who  bought 
$16,000  homes  chose  six-room  dwellings,  aud 
none  bouglit  four-room  dwellings. 

FAMILT  rNCOMI  OT  PrRCHASEB 

A  study  of  family  incomes  of  home  pur- 
chasers in  relation  to  purchase  prices  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  property  managers 
and  real-estate  brokers  by  indicating  what 
middle-income  families  are  willing  to  spend 
for  housii'g. 


The  fact  that,  as  the  table  shows,  practi- 
cally no  families  with  Incomes  under  $3,000 
ventured  to  buy  a  home  immediately  de- 
limits  the  lower  levels  of  the  purchase  hous- 
ing field. 

Table  3— Percent  distribution  of  annual 
family  income  of  families  buying  single- 
family  homes  with  FHA-insured  mortgages, 
Chicago  1948 

Percent 
Annual  family  Income:  of  families 

Total - 100 

Under   $3.000 3 

$3,000  to  $3.999 24 

$4,000  to  $4.999 28 

«5.00C  to  $5.999 14 

$5,000  to  $6.999- ---     14 

$7,000  to  $7.999 6 

$8  000  to  $8,999 4 

$9,000  to  $9,999... .—       3 

$10,000  and  over 4 

Saurce:    Federal   Housing   Administration. 

Three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  $60  a 
week,  is  equal  to  the  average  weekly  wage  of 
Chicago's  manufacturing  employees  in  1948. 
This  means  a  large  proportion  of  families 
could  not  buy  a  home  with  the  wages  of  the 
principal  worker  alone. 

One  "rule  of  thumb  method"  of  measur- 
ing ability  to  buy  housing  Is  the  ratio  of 
selling  price  to  income.  Frederick  H.  Alien, 
a  private  hoiising  consultant.  In  his  article 
in  The  American  City,  assumes  that  for  a 
sound  investment,  purchase  price  should  not 
be  more  than  double  the  annual  Income  for 
persons  in  all  income  groups.'  A  two-to-one 
ratio  is  conservative,  and  many  authorities 
suggest  a  ratio  of  two  and  one-half-to-one. 
In  the  past,  the  valuations  of  FHA-insured 
homes  on  a  national  average  have  been  le^ 
than  twice  the  purchasers'  income.  In  any 
case,  such  a  ratio  can  be  only  a  rough  guide, 
as  questions  of  down  payment  and  mortgage 
terms  are  so  Important. 

As  table  4  shows,  current  ratios  of  pur- 
chase price  to  Income  are  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  past.  In  a  numl>er  of  cases, 
moreover,  they  are  based  on  higher  family 
Incomes  et  the  time  of  purchase  than  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  over  a 
period  of  years.  FHA  estimated,  without 
reference  to  a  possible  depression,  that  17 
percent  of  the  families  would  probably  suf- 
fer decreased  income  in  the  future  through 
loss  of  secondary  wage  earners,  overtime,  and 
other  temporary  sources  of  income. 

An  analysis  of  the  ratio  of  purchase  price 
to  income  shows  that  89  percent  of  the 
families  earning  less  than  $4,000  annually 
paid  two  and  one-half  or  more  times  their 
Incomes  for  homes,  while  63  percent  of  the 
families  with  Incomes  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  paid  two  and  one-half  or  more  times 
their  income.  The  fact  that  families  them- 
selves do  not  want  to  pay  these  high  ratios 
is  partiallv  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
$5.000-and-over  level  70  to  85  percent  of  all 
families  paid  less  than  two  and  one-hall 
times  their  incomes. 

Table  A— Purchase  price  of  single-family 
homes  uith  FHA-insured  mortgages  in 
proportion  to  annual  family  income,  Chi' 

cago,  1948 

I  Percent. 
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riNANCIKG    or    PtntCHASS    HOtTSIKO 

Financing  terms  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  a  family's  ability  to  buy  a 
house.  The  original  down  payment  cannot 
exceed  family  savings,  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ments must  fit  within  the  monthly  family 
budget.  If  these  two  conditions  can  be  met 
satisfactorily,  the  total  price  may  be  of  lesser 
Importance. 

One  of  the  explanations  of  the  high  pur- 
chase price-income  ratio  found  In  tlie  FHA 
study  was  the  sizable  down  payments  that 
were  made  by  these  far.illies.  For  example, 
a  large  proportion  of  fimilies  with  as  little 
as  $4,000  annual  incr)me  were  able  to  raise 
$2,000  to  $3,000  for  the  down  pmyments.  thus 
reducing  the  amount  they  would  have  to  pay 
monthly,  and  enabling  them  to  buy  a  hotise 
that  under  the  accepted  purchase  price-in- 
come ratio  would  be  completely  beyond  their 
means.  One  of  the  indications  of  the  impor- 
tance down  payments  play  in  home  purchase 
Is  found  In  the  current  market,  where  In  a 
number  of  cases  sellers  are  making  contracts 
for  accepting  them  over  a  period  of  months. 
For  even  the  least  expensive  new  bouse, 
about  $2,000  was  fne  usual  down  pajrment, 
and  for  the  $16.CC0  houses  around  $5,000 
was  paid  down.  Down  pajrments  would  have 
ijeen  higher  than  those  indicated  in  the 
table  aljove  had  not  VA  loans  (which  were 
made  In  30  percent  of  the  cases)  ranging 
from  $500  to  $4,000  been  obtained  in  addi- 
tion to  the  FHA  Insured  mortgage.  More- 
over, closing  costs  which  may  range  up  to 
several  hundred  dollars  are  not  included  in 
these  down  payment  figures. 

B3cause  of  the  weight  of  the  down  pay- 
ments, a  family's  savings  determines  whether 
the  housing  should  t)e  bought  or  rented. 
To  estimate  possible  future  sales,  therefore, 
it  Is  necessary  to  estimate  savings.  A  Nation- 
wide survey  conducted  early  In  1948  to  ascer- 
tain the  savings  of  all  "spending  units," 
showed  that  only  25  percent  of  the  families 
with  annual  Incomes  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
had  toUl  savings  exceeding  $2,000.  These 
families  constitute  an  Important  segment  of 
the  home-buying  market.  In  Chicago,  where 
prices  are  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, probably  a  smaller  percent  of  the  spend- 
ing units  bad  savings. 

Tablx  5.— Hfedion  down  payment '  of  single- 
family  FHA-insured  homes  by  purchase 
price,  both  new-built  and  existing,  Chi- 
cago. 1948 


Source:  Federal  Housing  Administration. 


•  The  American  City.  September   1948.  p. 
117. 
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Source    Federa!  Housing  .administration. 
TABUt  8. — Size  of  liquid  assets  by  income  of 

spending  unit.  United  States,  early  1948 
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i7. — Monthljf  fcmdy  income  bjr  monthly 
__   f *  pafwirnts  on   hom^ji   irith  FHA- 
tnawred  mortgaga.  CKtcago.  l»4t 
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puTThaw  houslnft  with  monthly  pnyments 
of  »90  «  month  Th«T»fore.  although  rrnt*™ 
may  h*  willing  to  pay  somewhat  more  than 
this  amount  because  of  the  relative  freedom 
that  renting  provides  as  oppf>»ed  to  home 
owning,  the  amount  o<  the  renUl  can  prob- 
ably not   be  far   In  excess  of   this  tigxirt. 

There  Is  Utile  queallon.  however,  that  the 
essence  of  the  problem  both  for  those  Inter- 
ested m  ■elUnjf  or  In  renting  housing;  Is  the 
high  construction  costs.  These  costs  can  of 
course  be  lowered  by  a  direct  attack  on  ma- 
terial costs,  building  methods,  or  by  Intro- 
ducing the  economies  of  mass  production  and 
prefabrlcatlon.  In  the  absence  of  such  basic 
readjustments,  governmental  help,  such  as 
subsidies  In  the  form  of  longer  amortization 
or  lower  Interest  costs  may  prove  to  be  an- 
othpr  answer  for  meeting  the  housing  need 
at  these  middle-income  famlUea. 
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■une  femOy  •»«  «•'*"«  «■  *•  ""^  '■"*"'_'?''  Sj? 
p,w.l  th«r  aalar  tteav  af  tecaMMM  •9(*>*>>  T»a 
•i)mdiBiE  unit  is  lomefiaM  rfictitty  aaaikr  Umb  taa 

lan'.iJy 
gumn    Fedtra!  n<.>a<3j)ir  Admini5trat>on. 

MOirTHLT   raTMKNTS 

The  continuous  obll^ratlons  assumed  by  • 
bome-purchaalng  family  are  the  monthly 
payments.  These  payment*  are  Inflexible 
Xor  a  long  period  of  a  family's  existence  and 
cannot  be  geared  to  abort -run  fluctuations 
of  Income,  family  eiae.  or  any  other  tempo- 
rary family  or  national  emergency.  These 
are  the  payment*  which  may  be  considered 
as  rental 

Seventy  percent  of  all  families  paid  more 
than  »eo  a  month  Forty-six  percent  of  the 
lamllle*  earnlrig  less  than  14,000  a  year  paid 
more  than  teo  a  month.  The  advisability  of 
any  large  number  of  additional  families  in 
th'a  Income  bracket  undertaking  similar  bur- 
dens U  open  to  acme  question.  First,  some 
Incomes  are  Ukely  to  t>e  reduced  when  sec- 
ondary workers,  overtime,  and  or  other 
temporary  »o':rce«  of  Income  are  eliminated. 
Second,  the  mor.th'.y  mortgage  payments  of 
•60  do  not  Include  payment*  up  to  $30  a 
month  on  VA-lnsured  loans,  held  by  one- 
third  of  theae  families.  Moat  Important,  the 
payments  exclude  coats  of  upkeep  main- 
tenance, such  as  heat,  utilities,  and  repair. 
Repair  and  maintenance  are  flexible  coets 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  pcstpcned. 
The  postponement  or  el'.mmation  of  this  type 
of  expense,  however,  takes  serious  toU  in 
property  value*  and  leads  to  the  creation  of 
new  slum   areas. 

Families  with  Income*  of  $5  000  and  more 
per  year  were  paying  $70  to  tdO  In  monthly 
payment*.  Tlus  Is  only  12  to  15  percent  of 
their  Income,  suggesting  to  those  engaged  In 
home  building  for  either  rent  or  purcha-se  the 
llmiu  to  which  these  families  are  willing  to 

go- 

COHCttrSIONS 

The  Implication*  of  these  fact*  for  real- 
esiate  broker*,  real- estate  managers,  and 
other  members  of  the  building  fraternity  are 
fairly  clear.  It  I*  quite  apparent  that  the 
purchase  nf  housing  under  c<5ndltlon*  sim- 
ilar to  those  detailed  here  will  not  continue. 
Family  Incomes  are  not  showing  sign*  of  In- 
creasing, and  barker*  a.e  showing  an  ever- 
growing reluctance  to  take  much  additional 
mortgage  paper  under  these  circumstances. 
Hence,  aa  long  a*  construction  costs  remain 
up.  there  I*  a  good  pfjafcibiliiy  that  additional 
rental  unit*  If  economically  built  can  lure 
many  of  these  would-be  buyer*  away  from 
the  purchase  market 

However,  it  should  be  clear  to  the  group 
Interested  In  building  rental  houKirig  that 
•VCA  lamili**f  Wtth  higher  Uuxtmes  can  find 


Do  We  Want  To  Driye  the  German  f  Back 
to  Totalitarianism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNIfSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  European  supplement  to 
Human  Events,  written  by  Manan  Doen- 
Uoff,  an  anti-Nazi  German  who  realizes 
that  no  people  can  live  forever  in  a 
vacuum,  and  that  unless  the  western 
victors  treat  with  ordinary  decency, 
justice,  and  encouragement,  those  who 
were  anti-Nazi  and  human?,  then  we 
ne^d  not  be  surprised  to  find  more  and 
more  Germans  turning  m  desperation  to 
their  eastern  victors. 

The  treatment  of  General  von  Falken- 

hau.sen  is  a  blot  upon  the  record  of  the 

western  powers.    Oxir  own  Government 

ought  to  take  the  lead  in  correcting  the 

situation. 

Von  Faucenhausen 

Recently  I  met  a  young  man  with  whom  I 
often  had  very  lively  discussions  during  the 
war.  He  was,  then,  aide-de-camp  to  a  rather 
objectionable  Nazi  general  whom,  partly  be- 
cause of  stupidity,  partly  because  of  loyalty, 
he  used  to  defend  whenever  I  attacked  the 
altitude  of  his  chief  and  of  the  German  mili- 
tary leadership  as  a  whole.  I  remember  quite 
well  that  during  our  last  discussion.  In  the 
autumn  of  1943.  he  Indignantly  exclaimed: 
"I  do  not  know  what  jou  mean;  is  there 
then  no  general  whose  attitude  meet*  with 
your  approval?"  "Yes."  I  replied,  "there  Is 
one  who  should  be  an  example  to  all  German 
cflScers:  General  Von  Falkenhausen," 

Obviously  he,  too.  remembered  that  talk 
because  his  first  question  the  other  day  was: 
•What  has  happened  to  your  Falkenhausen?" 
Riither  Fhamelaccdly  I  had  to  tell  him  that 
Falkenhausen  during  the  last  few  years  ha* 
been  In  no  fewer  than  51  camps  and  prUons 
In  6  countrle*,  and  that  for  the  List  2  years 
he  has  been  Imprisoned  at  U#ge  In  Belgium— 
without  any  trial,  even  without  any  Indict- 
ment. Whereupon  my  young  friend  replied, 
with  a  show  of  satisfaction:  "My  general,  on 
the  other  hand,  U  d61ng  extremely  well." 
Due  to  hi*  relatively  good  upbringing  he  did 
not  go  on  to  say:  "Now  you  see  what  your 
obsolete  Ideal*  ar«  worth." 

Becauae  It  U  typical  that  many  Nazi  officer* 
are  free,  and  becaua*  U  U  equally  slgnl£caat 


that  many  of  the  best  and  most  decent  Oer- 
mans,  who  for  year*  fought  against  the 
Nazis — such  as,  for  Instance,  Welzsacker — are 
In  prison,  I  want  to  sketch  the  story  of  Von 
Falkenhausen,  whose  case  has  come  dra- 
matically Into  the  limelight  during  the  lest 
few  weeks. 

During  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium, 
Falkenhausen  was  military  governor  and  as  a 
result  of  his  high  office  was  taken  Into  cus- 
tody  In    1945   as   a   potential   war  criminal. 
The  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  end 
of  the  war  have  obviously  been  insufficient 
to  find  out  whether  he  will  be  tried  Individ- 
ually as  a  war  criminal.    Many  Belgians  have 
unsuccessfully     pleaded    for     Falkenhausen. 
They  have  stressed  again  and  again  that  It 
was  primarily  due  to  him  that  Belgium  came 
out  of  the  war  relatively  unscathed  and  was 
the  first  European  country  to  stage  a  spec- 
tacular  recovery.     A   highly   placed   Belgian 
last  week  refused  to  accept  a  decoration,  giv- 
ing as  hU  reason  that  he  could  not  accept 
this  honor  so  long  as  Falkenhausen.  who  had 
done  very  much  more  for  Belgium  than  he 
himself,  was  In   prison. 

As  early  as  1930.  when  many  Germans  who 
later  Joined   the   resistance    movement,   and 
many   foreign   politicians  also,   had   no  clue 
to   what    the    N.azis    really    wanted.    Falken- 
hausen In  public  speeches  warned  against  the 
new  movement.     In   1932  he  endeavored   to 
get   Chancellor    von    Schleicher    to   ban    the 
SA.    In  1934,  shortly  before  the  30th  of  June, 
when  his  brother  was  murdered  by  the  Nazis. 
Falkenhausen  went  to  China  as  private  mili- 
tary adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  seeking  a 
refuge    there.     After   the  conclusion   of   the 
German-Japanese    treaty   Ribbentrop   forced 
hlra  to  return  to  Germany  by  threatening  to 
take    revenge    on    his    family.      Immediately 
alter    his    return.     In     1938.    Falkenhausen 
joined    the    German    resistance    movement 
around     General     Beck     and     Burgomaster 
Goerdeler.     I   remember  quite   well   that   at 
the  time,  and  also  at  the  beginning  cf  the 
war.  a  strong  group  pleaded  for  the  appoint- 
ment   of    Falkenhausen    and    not    General 
Beck  Rs  head  of  the  resistance  movement. 

In  1940  responsible  persons  took  steps  to 
get  him  appointed  to  the  post  of  Military 
Governor  cf  Belgium  In  order  to  counterau:t 
the  Influence  of  the  Nazi  Party  In  that  oc- 
cupied country.  This  task  he  fulfilled  splen- 
didly in  constant  struggles  with  the  Gestapo, 
police,  and  Fiihrer's  orders,  as  far  as  it  was 
at  all  possible.  Twice  he  tendered  his  reslg- 
nr.tlon  but  It  was  twice  brusquely  refused. 
When,  finally.  In  1944.  he  refused  to  con- 
script Belgian  youths  of  19  for  work  In  Ger- 
many, he  was  dismissed  by  Hitler  and  sent 
to  a  concentration  camp  "for  constantly  fa- 
voring the  enemy,"  He  was  liberated  by  the 
Americans  only  to  be  incarcerated  ty  them 
later  as  a  potential  war  criminal.  Hi.s  suc- 
ce.«:sor  In  Brussels,  the  Nazi  Gauleiter  Groh^, 
was  freed  by  the  Belgians  a  long  time  ago. 

Since  1944  Falkenhausen  has  been  dragged 
from  one  European  concentration  camp  or 
prison  to  another.  Now  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  71.  yet  Is  still  the  prototype  of  the 
knight  without  fear  or  reproach.  But  he 
has  become  a  lone  old  man  still  more  lonely 
since  his  wife  died  on  March  4  of  this  year. 
She  lay  dying  of  cancer  In  a  hospital  in 
Hesse,  and  because  he  had  not  seen  her 
for  10  years,  people  after  a  great  struggle 
succeeded  In  getting  hlra  so-called  leave  of 
absence,  A  certificate  of  the  German  doctor, 
an  application  by  his  comraeU  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bonn  government  were 
not  enough  to  obtain  the  leave\  Only  after 
two  doctor*  came  from  Belgluinto  X-ray 
the  very  weak,  old  lady,  who  faTnFed  re- 
peatedly during  the  procedure,  was  leave 
finally  granted.  Escorted  by  two  Belgians 
he  was  allowed  to  visit  the  hospital  which  for 
his  reception  had  been  specially  occupied  l>y 
25  American  military  police,  and  he  could 
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only  w«  bl>  wife  in  the  prwence  of  aaothar 
military  policeman. 

Shortly  before  the  vital  operation  be  ba4 
to  return  to  Belgium,  and  when  hit  wife 
eoon  afterward  died  he  wa*  transported  back 
•gain  to  Germany  by  the  *ame  procedure. 
On  *peclal  order*  from  Bruaael*  he  waa  not 
allowed  to  attend  the  burial,  but  had  to  stay 
In  the  hospital  under  a  strong  guard.  He 
was  forced  to  apend  the  night  with  thre« 
rowdy  GI's  In  a  barrack*  room,  because  al- 
legedly there  wa*  no  privacy  available. 

General  von  Falkenhausen  Is  nearlng  the 
end  of  hi*  life.  All  these  affliction*  can  no 
longer  Injure  him.  He  1*  beyond  resentment 
and  complaint,  and  looks  Into  a  better  world. 
But  we  who  want  to  rebuild  this  world  are 
questioning  whether  this  can  be  done  unless 
Justice  and  kindness  find  eome  place  In  the 
foundations. 


Threat  From  Witkia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NSW  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  e.  1950 

Mr,  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
chief  threat  to  our  American  democracy 
Is  the  failure  of  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  strong  interest  in  our  Qov- 
emment.  The  Atlantic  City  Tribune  on 
April  18.  1950,  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Threat  Prom  Within."  which  Is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Thuat  FaoM  Wtthw 

As  Is  usually  the  case,  voters  In  the  primary 
election  today  probably  wUl  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

It  Is  a  strange  trait  of  Americana,  more 
evident  on  primary  election  day.  that  the  or- 
dinary voter  doesn't  "bother  to  take  the 
time,"  especlaUy  since  there  is  little  in  the 
.way  of  Interesting  political  contest*  on  the 
primary  ballot. 

Thl*  trait,  which  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced with  the  passing  years  and  which 
hit  a  new  low  In  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion when  barely  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try's registered  voters  trooped  to  the  polls.  Is 
feared  by  many  officials  as  a  weakness  which 
could  lead  eventually  to  disintegration  of  the 
democratic  system  of  government  simply 
through  lack  of  popular  Interest. 

"How  much  more  difference  can  my  vote 
make?"  has  been  a  familiar  refrain  by  many 
voters,  a  refrain  which  is  dangerous, 

"Besides,"  some  voter*  say.  "I  don't  have 
any  say  In  picking  the  candidates,  so  why 
should  I  bother  with  a  primary?" 

That  Is  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  system  Itself  can  be  kept  In 
line  only  through  popular  evidence  of  voting 
strength.  The  laggards  in  the  registration 
books  can  be  spotlighted  only  through  a  gen- 
eral resurgence  of  faith  In  the  voting  sys- 
tem, a  resurgence  that  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  a  willingness  to  "take  the  trouble  to 
vote." 

There  have  been  many  moves  In  the  past 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  would  make 
It  mandatory  for  every  registered  voter  to 
exercise  his  franchise,  but  they  wera  de- 
feated chiefly  because  many  politician*  ara 
aware  their  success  lie*  In  a  limited  vota. 

This  threat  from  within  our  borders  la  |uat 
as  dangerous  to  our  security  as  any  from 
without.  Let's  tackle  this  apathy  today  as  a 
starver. 

XCVI— App. ail 


TVt  Vtlvuu'  PrtfcrtMt  Ad  Goes  Tm 
Far  fa  DiMrUmtiM  k  C«rlah  Ckcnt- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KOrNBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  6, 1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent.  It  portrays 
vividly,  but  without  venom,  the  Inequi- 
ties and  injustices  created  by  certain 
provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act,  which  should  be  modified  to  correct 
tbem: 

MnfNXAPOUs,  MlKif.,  March  21, 1950. 
Hon,  WALTia  H.  Jtmn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr,  Juod:  I  am  a  nonveteran  Oovem- 
ment  employee  writing  In  the  hope  that  you 
will  listen  to  the  Inequities  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and 
pray  that  you  will  take  the  necessary  action 
to  repeal  It. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  employed  at 
the  Veterans*  Administration  Center,  St. 
Paul  11,  Minn,,  und  have  In  my  possession 
a  letter  from  that  center  possibly  terminat- 
ing my  services  In  1950,  due  to  personnel 
eeUlngs  and  reduction  In  force. 

I  have  worked  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  on  10  years  and  also  have  an 
excellent  efficiency  rating,  but  even  with 
this  service  and  efficiency  rating  I  am  either 
to  be  demoted  or  will  be  out  of  a  Job, 

It  Is  all  so  unfair,  for  as  I  look  about  me 
and  see  the  various  persons  who  have  much 
less  qualifications  and  service  than  I,  who  are 
permitted  to  stay,  merely  because  they  are 
veterans.  Some  have  only  a  few  months  of 
military  service  behind  them  and  only  a 
couple  or  3  year*  of  Federal  Government 
service. 

All  of  the  nonveteran  employees  that  have 
served  the  Veterans'  Administration  since 
Its  origin  have  received  these  letters  of  re- 
duction In  force.  Many  of  them  came  di- 
rectly from  high  school  and  colleges  into 
the  Federal  service  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration expecting  to  find  sectuity  and  ad- 
vancement. After  serving  a*  many  as  30 
years  and  even  more  In  some  cases,  they 
now  face  disillusionment  and  despair  for 
the  very  Government  that  they  have  given 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to.  U  now  telling 
them  to  move  on. 

Who  wants  them  now?  They  are  In  their 
late  forties  and  early  fifties,  which  is  an 
age  too  early  for  retirement,  and  yet  no  one 
will  want  to  take  them  on.  Where  wUl  they 
go?    What  wlU  they  do? 

These  nonveteran  employees  have  knowl- 
edge and  years  of  experience  that  is  val- 
viable  to  the  United  States  Government. 
and  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  em- 
ployees that  wUl  have  to  be  trained,  tak- 
ing unnecessary  time  and  money,  at  a  time 
when  economy  la  being  stressed.  I  know  this 
for  a  fact,  for  we  are  atlU  training  thoae 
employees  that  were  put  in  our  particular 
division  from  the  last  reduction  in  force 
which  waa  a  year  ago.  They  still  cannot 
handle  tha  Job.  thus  with  still  more  new 
employees  In  theae  Jobs,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Veterana'  Administration  wUl  really 
suffer. 


Olva  preferenee  to  the  truly  disabled  vet- 
eran who  cannot  go  out  into  private  In- 
dustry and  make  a  Uvlnf .  By  all  meana. 
five  him  preference  and  all  the  way.  bat  for 
the  good  of  the  Government  and  actually 
for  the  food  of  the  vetw-an  himself,  halp 
to  eliminate  this  out-and-out  preference, 
for  today  and  tomorrow  the  Govemment  la 
losing  aome  of  its  beat  people. 

Very  truly  youra. 

AMSwza  TO  THX  Lrrm  on  Vrbumb* 
PaznEazNcx  Act 

Thank  you  for  your  thotightful  and  de- 
tailed letter  regarding  the  Inequltias  and  in- 
equalities of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
with  respect  to  Government  employees  who 
have  long  and  efficient  so'vloe  and  are  dla- 
placed  when  a  reduction  In  force  goes  into 
effect. 

You  may  be  sure  I  agree  with  the  views 
you  have  expressed  and  l>eUeve  there  wlU 
have  to  be  some  changes  in  the  act.  There 
are  bills  now  before  Congress  to  amend  tha 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  and  to  pre- 
serve the  eqiUtiea  of  permanent  claasifled 
dvU-servlce  employees.  The  House  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  expects  to 
consider  this  matter  soon  and  I  ahaU  press 
for  some  early  action  wlilch  will  help  In 
such  as  your*. 

With  be«l  wishes.    * 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WsLTB  B.  Juno. 


Twdvc  O'clock  N«(Ni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKE 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVXB 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Leland  I.  Doan.  president  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Midland  Chamber  of  Ccmuneroe, 
Midland.  Mich..  January  18. 1950: 

TWKLVa    O'CLOCK   NOOH 

Nineteen  fifty  is  a  year  to  reckon  with. 
Gentlemen,  I  pray  we  will  reckon  well. 

A  few  days  ago  aome  of  you  people  came 
down  to  aee  us  about  a  sort  of  mldcentury 
celebration  for  Midland  and  Midland  Cotmty. 
It's  probably  a  good  idea.  Anyway  it  aet 
me  thinking  that  there  is — or  at  least  can 
be — vastly  more  Importance  to  such  celebra- 
tions than  we  may  realixe. 

All  over  the  country  communitlea  and 
organizations  of  one  sort  or  another  are.  or 
will  be,  planning  aome  special  observance  of 
1950.  The  number  itself  Is  psychological. 
It  is  a  nice  round  number.  It  is  the  12 
o'clock  noon  of  the  twentieth  centtury. 

So  all  these  communities  and  csvaniza- 
tlons  are  Just  naturally  going  to  take  time 
out  to  review  the  past.  They're  goUig  to 
celebrate.  They're  going  to  pat  each  other 
on  the  back.  And  they're  going  to  brag  a 
bit. 

Well,  that's  all  well  and  good.  The  back- 
patting,  the  bragging,  the  celebrating  are 
certainly  well  deserved.  Even  though  we 
were  to  borrow  all  the  adjectives  in  Holly- 
wood, we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  aptly  de- 
scribe the  past  60  years.  Never  in  history 
has  there  been  a  like  period  when  the  Uvea 
of  ao  many  people  have  been  affected  so 
often  and  ao  much  by  so  many  things.  And 
we  here  In  America  have  had  ringside  seata. 
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We   hmve   fought   »nd   won   two   wa-s.   or 
coan*.  although   at  yet  we  hare   lalled   to 
win  the  peace  from  either.     We  have  teen 
the  mapa  of  the  world  re<lrawn.  and  we  have 
seen  them  ahrltxk  to  poetage-Btamp  »!;»  be- 
cause In  theae  SO  years  we  have,  among  other 
things,  conquered  lime  and  space.     Ir.   19C0 
you   would   not   have   expected   to   go   from 
here  to  Mount  Pleasant  and  return  the  same 
day.     People  commonly  were  bom,  ?rcw  up. 
raised  famUles.  and  died  without  ever   hav- 
ing traveled  that  far  from  their  birthplace. 
Today  any  one  of   you   can  step  outside 
your  house   and   Into   a   device   you   ciU   an 
automobile.     In   15  minutes  you  can  be  at 
Tricity  Airport.  10  miles  away.    And  you  can 
have  dinner  beMde  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  In 
Mexico  City.     The  point,  of  course.  Is  that 
not  only  are  rach  things  possible,  they  have 
become  almost  commonplace. 

It  has  become  commonpLice  also  to  trans- 
act business  in  Chicago  or  St.  Loui'i  In  a 
few  momenta  through  an  Instrument  an  the 
comer  of  our  desk,  to  hear  music  or  a  baU 
game  betng  played  In  New  York  or  Cail- 
fomla  If  we  want  light,  we  Hip  ft  IKtle 
leref  on  the  wall,  and  If  we  want  It  waLrmer, 
we  adjust  another  8MU  another  glvea  us 
instant  he«t  to  cook  our  dinner. 

If  you  reaHy  want  to  know  what  hs*  hap- 
pefMd  in  the  last  58  year*,  start  In  trnnor- 
row  morning  when  jfou  get  out  of  b«d  and 
anal  ye  t  mry  mow  jaa  nnakr  vmtti  yoa  ^ 
to  be<l  afr^tn  And  wtth  e«elr  move  ask  your- 
self. "How  would  I  have  done  this  W  years 
ago'  Or  would  this  even  have  been  poa- 
tlb'.e?" 

We  walk  the  same,  we  talk  the  same,  we 
see.  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel.  We  know 
love  and  hate.  Joy  and  sorrow.  But  those 
bodily  actions,  senses,  and  emotions  are 
about  the  only  things  In  our  lives  that  are 
like  they  were  In  1300  And  even  those  have 
all  felt  the  Influence  of  the  things  that  have 
hapnened  since  that  time 

Yea.  countless  Intimate,  physical  things 
stUTOunding  our  Uvea  have  been  created  and 
Unproved  But  there  have  been  less  obvious 
things,  too 

PKty  years  ago  Midland  was  a  little  town 
of  dirt  streeU.  wooden  sidewalks,  a  scatur- 
Ing  of  bualness  places  and  some  2.000  souls. 
The  boom  of  the  lumbering  days  had  passed. 
There  waa  agriculture,  but  of  limited  area 
and  extent.  Salt,  manufactured  locally,  had 
become  a  glut  on  the  mhrket.  The  old 
bromine  Industry  had  gone  out  with  the  salt 
And  down  at  the  end  of  Main  Street  was  an 
upstart  chemical  company  that  seemed  to 
be  gaining  ground  but  could  certainly  not  be 
reckoned  to  replace  King  Lumber. 

Education,  typical  of  the  times,  was  ele- 
mentary. Medical  care  was  limited  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  Ui  the  home  or  ofBce 
of  the  local  physician.  Men  who  had  Jobe— 
and  boys  too — tolled  10,  or  more  likely  12. 
hours  a  day  to  earn  three  cquares.  clothing, 
and  shelter  And  ofwn  they  were  paid,  not 
In  money,  but  In  scrip. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  men  about  Midland 
today.  You  are  Midland.  This  organiza- 
tion represents  a  guiding  force.  It  can  steer 
MldHnd  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  for- 
'^  ard  of  backward  Today  our  educational 
facilities  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
And  we  are  even  now  building  to  make  them 
berter  and  larger.  We  have  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  hospital  Our  men  work  &— not 
10  or  12— hours  a  day  And  while  we  think 
price-  are  high,  the  money  they  earn  In 
8  hours  buys  more  gcxxlx  than  ever  before 
in  history.  Our  homes  stir  admiration  In 
the  visitor,  and  ps  a  friend  of  mine  put  it 
recently,  we  are  so  everlastingly  widening, 
paving,  sewer  llgglng.  and  building  that  you 
never  know  what  street  to  take  to  get 
through  to  where  you  want  to  go. 

Yea.  If  ever  people  had  cauae  for  celebra- 
tton.  we  have  It — for  our  accompllahmenta 
aa  a  nation  of  people,  tor  our  accomplish- 
m^nts  aa  a  community. 


But  for  all  this  my  mhid  "..eeps  turning  In 

another  disectlon      la  this  noontime  cf  the 

century  we  are  still  only  half   through   the 

day.  and  there  Is  always  tomorro\-      At  lunch 

we  are  prone  to  remark  to  our  companions. 

"This   morning   I   wound   up  such-and-such 

a   deal  "       AnJ    later   we   will    probably   say. 

•This  afternoon  I   must   look   Into  this."  or 

■RiKht  after  lunch  I  must  take  care  of  that  " 

There  are  some  things  we  had  better  take 

csre  of.   and  right   after   lunch   may   hardly 

be  s'x)n  enough. 

I  wonder  how  the  future  historian  will  sum 
up  the  first  half  of  our  century.  I  wonder 
what  he  wUl  say  of  1930. 

I  wonder,  for  example.  If  our  grandchil- 
dren taking  a  federally  prescribed  course  of 
education,  will  one  day  read  In  their  history 
books  something  like  this 

"The  year  1950.  to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
saw  the  end  of  free  capitalism  In  the  United 
States  While  another  10  years  was  consumed 
In  bringing  about  complete  national  control 
of  ail  buslneea.  the  victory  of  the  welfare 
state  was  eaaentially  fact  by  the  mkldle  of 
the  century  Clinging  to  their  sentimental 
notions  of  private  ownership  and  freedom  of 
endeavor,  the  owners  and  managers  of  busi- 
ness and  Induatry  nonetheless  failed  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  merit  of  what  they 
called  free  enterprwe- ancf  the-  eteetiona  ot 
19Sa  left  no  doutot  that  the  American  peoyle- 
tavoreil  tiw  eecmUj  of  a«ate  pianntng  and 
paternalism. 

•  The  victory  of  the  welfare  state  did  not. 
of  course,  come  about  overnight.  It  was 
won  by  successive  stages  over  several  decades. 
The  great  depression  of  the  thirties  and  the 
great  war  of  the  forties  which  followed  has- 
tened It  by  disturbing  the  normal  operation 
of  the  old  system  This  gave  early  progres- 
sive planners  an  opportunity  to  educate  the 
populace  to  accept  controls  over  prices,  wages, 
and  the  purchase  of  certain  commodities,  as 
well  as  intermittent  direct  control  over  cer- 
tain Industries.  And  with  the  high  wages 
prevailing  In  the  forties  the  people  appeared 
quite  willing  to  turn  over  much  larger  por- 
tions of  their  Income  to  the  Government  to 
be  used  In  providing  welfare  services.  In  stim- 
ulating food  prices  through  farm  subsidies  " 
Does  such  a  prospect  scare  you?  Or  do  you 
think  It  can't  happen  here? 

I  can  remember  when  Hitler  was  a  comic 
little  man  with  a  trick  mustache.  I  can 
remember  when  we  Joked  about  Russia's  "5- 
year  plan."  We  didn't  think  It  would  last 
0  years. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Britain  was  the  very 
symbol  of  stalwart  stability  among  nations. 
The  world  virtually  revolved  on  the  pound 
sterling.  Could  It  possibly  be  significant  that 
the  recent  devaluation  of  the  pound  caused 
little  more  than  a  momentary  flutter  of 
speculation  and  anxiety  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic?  Today  she  Is  clinging  by  her 
flngernalls  from  the  top  window  ledge  of 
her  tower  of  socialism.  And  we  here  In 
America  are  helping  her  Socialist  leaders  In 
their  frantic  efforts  to  keep  the  tower  Itself 
from  falling  apart. 

Well,  these  things  scare  me.  I  don't  like 
to  say  "scare,"  but  I'm  afraid  "disturb"  would 
be  quite  an  understatement.  In  any  event, 
I'm  not  alone  In  my  thinking.  There's  a 
recurrent  question  afloat  these  days.  It's 
been  the  subject  of  some  public  debate,  and 
a  number  of  public  speeches  It  goes  like 
thU:  "Are  we  slipping  (or  sneaking)  into 
socialism?  • 

Some  of  our  country's  leaders  have  laughed 
at  this  question  But  not  the  way  you  may 
think.  They  have  said:  "No,  we  aren't 
slipping  into  socialism.  We  are  dashing 
headlong  Into  It." 

A  few  weeks  ago  Father  Edward  A  Kellar, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  economic  research 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  mentioned  thU 
in  addressing  a  group  of  public  relations 
people — people  who  In  one  way  or  another  do 
much  of  the  uUtlng  for  American  Industry. 


And  he  made  what  Is  to  me  a  horrifying 
statement.  He  .-aid;  'I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you.  'It  Is  later  than  you  think."  I  am  t3lllng 
you.  you  have  2  years  at  the  moBt." 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  evidence  to  support 
Father  Kellar's  statement.  Consider  Just 
two  current  movements — the  egltatlon  for 
socialized  medicine  and  the  outbreak  of 
antitrust  actions  which  appear  definitely  to 
be  aimed  more  at  bigness  in  prhate  business 
than  at  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

These,  certainly,  are  straws  in  the  wind. 
But  I  v.onder  If  they  aren't  much  more  than 
that.  The  first.  It  appears  to  m«'.  Is  the  most 
obviously  scKlaUstlc  scheme  that  has  ever 
been  openly  proposed  on  a  national  scale  If 
the  American  people  buy  that  scheme  they 
will  buy  others.  The  second,  vhile  perhape 
not  ostensibly  socialistic,  appears  to  me  as 
an  unprecedented  effort  to  exert  peacetime 
governmental  control  over  Industry  beyond 
the  Intent  of  our  existing  laws. 

Our  problem  Is  not  one  of  dealing  with 
the  admitted  Communista  and  the  admitted 
Soclallsu,  but — far  more  difficult — of  stem- 
ming the  sociallatic  trends  anc  ideas  which 
have  been  inOltratlng  our  trikdltioual  and 
presumably  respectable  Instltut  icais  •  •  • 
our  oia  line  political  parties,  oi  r  educational 
InstituUons;  yes.  even  some  of  out  churches. 
Of  c«Murae.  they  do  not  carry  the  labels  of 
Boclailam,  but  rather  travel  luider  such,  ap- 
pnaling  nenasa  ttI  medical  Inauraoea,  wlfaf 
ecoaum.y,  ptlanned  eccuiomy,  aid  ao  on.  We 
are  not  up  against  visible  an -agonists,  but 
Insidious  Ideas  attractively  pactaged. 

Nor  are  we  up  against  som»  set  "day  of 
confiscation"  of  all  private  business,  but 
against  the  gradual  encroachment  of  Gov- 
ernment control  which  will  perhaps  ulti- 
mately leave  todays  businessman  with  all 
his  present  responsibilities  but  without  hU 
present  remunerations.  Incentives,  and  op- 
portunities 

Britain's  Socialist  Governmi  nt  has  by  no 
means  taken  over  all  businesj — Just  credit, 
communications,  civil  avlatlnn,  transport, 
coal  mines,  electricity,  gas,  nedlcal  service. 
That's  all.  With  those,  of  c<  urse,  she  can 
control  any  business  •  •  •  to  any  degree 
she  sees  fit.  And  her  remaining  private  In- 
dustry now  has  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  make  enough  money  to  cove  the  op)eratlng 
losses  sustained  on  thoee  she  1  as  taken  over. 
Regrettably,  her  failures  an  l  dilemmas  do 
not  seem  to  be  cooling  even  sll  ;htly  the  ardor 
of  the  planners  who  are  work  ng  toward  the 
same  sort  of  system  here.  We  are  today  In 
this  country  going  through  much  the  same 
sort  of  social  and  economic  reforms  Britain 
went  through  before  her  government  became 
openly  Socialist. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  parallel  between 
Britain  and  the  United  Sia  es  you  might 
read  John  T.  Flynns  The  R(  ad  Ahead.  It 
Is  not  conducive  to  pleasant  dreams,  how- 
ever 

You  know,  sometimes  I  g<  t  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  we  h»  ve  created  so 
many  toys  for  ourselves  in  tl  e  last  £0  years 
that  they're  taking  our  atten  ion  away  from 
the  fundamentals  of  our  existence.  I'll 
w.iger  a  lot  of  people  spend  more  time  trying 
to  figure  out  the  weeks  mys.ery  tune  than 
they  do  the  qualifications  ol  the  man  who 
gets  their  vote  for  Congress. 

Well.  I  wonder  Are  we  r.  ;ht,  or  are  the 
planners  right?  Is  this  systi  m  of  ours  any 
gcKxl?  This  system  that  sa  s  a  man  may 
work  according  to  his  own  choosing:  that 
says  a  man  Is  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  his 
own  toll,  that  says  his  savings  are  also  en- 
titled to  profit  If  he  wishes  to  risk  them  In 
the  creation  of  new  productive  power;  that 
says  his  opportunities  for  :, elf -betterment 
are  limited  only  by  his  own  'vUUngness  and 
ability  to  serve  others  with  his  hands  or  his 
brains:  that  says  that  so  Ion?  as  men  com- 
pete honestly  and  openly  th»  public  Inter- 
est win  be  served,  and  the  dl  honest  wlU.  In 
the  long  run,  engineer  their  own  downfall* 
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It  is  not,  never  has  been,  perfect.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  has  anything  which  man  has 
ever  created  been  perfect.  Birt  I  know  one 
thing.  The  things  we  have  accomplished 
In  this  country  since  1900  have  not  resulted 
from  any  master  plan  set  up  In  that  or  any 
other  year.  Nor  have  they  resulted  from  any 
paternalistic  promise  of  security. 

No;  they  have  resulted  rather  from  men 
working  to  make  their  own  security;  from 
men.  In  competition  with  each  other,  trying 
to  do  a  better  Job,  to  Invent  a  better  mouse- 
trap, to  open  a  new  frontier  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  America  rewards  achievement — 
not  subservience. 

As  a  people  we  are,  I  think,  generous,  hu- 
mane, and  thoughtful  of  our  fellow  man. 
And  we  find  Joy  In  accomplishment  for  its 
own  sake.  But  no  one  would  claim  that  our 
successes  have  resulted  entirely,  or  even 
largely,  from  altruistic  motives.  "They  have 
come  from  our  Individual  attempts  at  sell- 
betterment — which  Is  Just  a  part  of  the 
natural  law  of  self-preservation. 

The  trouble,  perhaps.  Is  that  because  our 
motivating  forces  have  been  Inherently  sel- 
fish these  motives  are  now  being  questioned 
without  regard  to  the  human  benefits  that 
spring  from  them.  Our  measuring  stick  Is 
the  dollar,  rather  than  the  product  or  the 
service. 

Well,  this  year  we  are  going  to  be  looking 
at  some  of  those  hiiman  benefits.  We  are 
going  to  be  comparing  1950  with  1900.  And 
perhaps  we  will  be  saying.  '"Just  look  at  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  have  happened  In 
60  years."' 

But  that  Isn't  quite  true,  because  they 
didn't  Just  happen.  They  were  created — by 
American  hands  and  American  brains — be- 
cause our  American  system  gave  those  hands 
and  those  brains  the  Incentive  to  create.  I 
wonder  U  as  we  celebrate  our  achievement* 
we  can  somehow  adequately  tell  the  tremen- 
dous story  that  lies  behind  them. 

You  can  see  this  story  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  But  you 
need  not  even  travel  outside  of  Midland. 
Herbert  Dow,  a  young  lad  of  28,  came  hert 
with  an  idea. 

Why?  He  wanted  to  make  some  money — 
a  perfectly  simple  human  desire  that's  Just 
as  prevalent  today  as  It  was  in  1890. 

But  he  needed  money  to  even  get  started, 
and  he  didn't  have  any.  So  he  used  some- 
one else's.  How  could  he  do  that?  Why. 
because  thoee  people  wanted  to  make  some 
money  too;  and  they  thought  maybe  they 
could  do  It  with  his  Idea.  Thoee  men  were 
capitalists. 

Well,  they  did  make  scxne.  And  a  lot  of 
others  have  since.  And  today  more  than 
19.000  capitalists  are  hoping,  and  are  mak- 
ing some  money  by  letting  the  company  that 
Herbert  Dow  started  use  their  savings. 

Now  you  could  complete  the  story,  per- 
hape. by  saying  that  today  that  company  has 
an  annual  Income  of  more  than  taoo.000,000. 
And  that  It  returns  to  these  caplUUsts  eight 
or  ten  million  dollars  a  year  In  dividends. 

But  I  wonder  If  that  is  the  story?  Is  It 
of  any  possible  human  slgnlflcanee  that 
15.000  men  and  women  today  earn  decent, 
respectable  livings  from  Jobs  that  are  In 
existence  because  some  "capitalists"  wanted 
to  make  some  money  with  their  savings  and 
lived  under  an  economic  system  that  pw- 
mltted  them  to  do  so? 

Is  It  of  any  possible  human  significance 
that  In  your  dally  lives  you  can  scarcely 
touch  a  thing  that  has  not  been  made  pos- 
sible or  made  better  because  of  one  or  more 
of  the  six- hundred-odd  products  that  hare 
come  from  the  business  Herbert  Dow  and 
thcxe  capitalists  stsirted? 

Is  It  of  any  significance  to  the  people  of 
Midland  that  the  city  they  live  In  has.  dl- 
recUy  and  Indirectly,  shared  in  the  rewards 
that  have  come  to  that  company  because 
Its  goods  and  services  have  found  favor  In 
competition  with  those  of  other  companies? 


We  have.  In  this  economic  system  of  ours, 
the  best  product  the  world  has  nex  known. 
Ws're  supposed  to  be  the  best  salesmen  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  most  Intelligent  all- 
arotmd  group  of  customers,  and  they've  had 
a  long  and  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  • 
demonstration.  It  is  possible  that  we  cant 
keep  that  product  sold  to  those  people,  that 
we're  going  to  lose  out  to  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise that  has  never  offered  anything  but 
promises — and  as  yet  has  not  made  gcx>d  on 
them  In  the  countries  that  have  tibught  It? 
I  don't  think  so.  But  it's  going  to  take 
some  selling — In  every  way  we  know  how. 
In  every  place  we  can  tell  the  story.  In  our 
schools,  our  clubs,  our  social  gatherings: 
yes,  right  down  to  the  level  of  street-comer 
conversation.  For  It  is  at  that  level  that 
much  of  the  antlproflt.  antlcapital,  antl-blg- 
buslness  talk  circulates. 

Yes:  It's  going  to  take  some  selling^ — some 
telling.  And  you  can  talk  on  a  national 
scale  If  you  want.  But  you  can  find  it  all 
right  here.  You  can  take  your  customer 
aroimd  Midland  and  show  him  cur  homes, 
our  good  StreeU.  our  fine  schools,  our  recre- 
ational facilities.  You  can  take  him  up 
Main  Street  and  around  Ashman  Circle,  and 
show  him  our  busy  shops  and  stores.  You 
can  bring  him  down  to  the  plant  and  tell 
him  the  story,  the  one  we,  ourselves,  too 
often  forget. 

And  then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  you  can 
take  him  up  by  the  courthouse  and  let  him 
look  back  down  Main  Street,  through  the 
stores,  the  traffic,  the  silver  boulevard  llghU 
and  the  green  elms.  And  way  In  the  back- 
groimd  the  sun  should  be  lighting  up  a 
river  bank  studded  with  red  bricks,  and  green 
and  red  and  yellow  tanks  and  pipes. 

And  you  can  say  to  him  in  all  sincerity: 
"That,  Mister,  Is  Main  Street.  U.  8.  A." 


A  Real  Dang cr 


EXTENSICM^  OP  REI»4ARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBXSeSTTATTVBS 
Friday,  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  President  Tru- 
man, when  he  stated  recently  that  there 
were  no  Communists  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll, knew  what  he  was  tallong  about. 

If  there  are  none  there  now.  that  is 
a  most  encouraging  circumstance,  for 
recent  convictions  of  Communists  who 
were  on  the  Federal  payroll,  admissions 
by  former  Communists,  proved  beyond 
argument  that  communLHm  is  a  real 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

Unless  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a 
war  with  Russia,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  tillions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  which 
Mr.  Truman  and  the  heads  of  his  de- 
partments, especially  the  armed  services, 
are  asking. 

In  the  May  1  issue  of  the  Allegan  Ga- 
zette, published  in  my  home  town  of  Alle- 
gan, Mich.,  there  Is  a  very  brief  editorial 
by  Leo  W.  Hoffman,  which  points  to  Mr. 
Truman's  error  and  which  reads  aa  fol- 
lows: 

TttTMAM  RBVSAZ.S  WSAXmaS  Cir  BIB  PosRioir 

ON  OoMKUinm 
In  a  speech  bef  or*  tha  Fccleral  Bar  Aaso- 
datlon    at    Washington.    Tuesday    evening. 
Pnsidait  Tttunan  statad  there  w«re  no  Oom- 


munlsts  on  the  United  States  payroll,  end 
attempted  to  take  the  credit  for  the  oonvic- 
tlons  of  Communists  that  have  been  se- 
cured up  to  date. 

He  Ignored  the  Alger  Hiss  case,  his  at- 
tempt to  quash  that  investigation  and  the 
effect  that  Hiss  may  have  had  on  United 
States  security. 

He  ignored  the  Amerasla  case  and  the 
fact  that  over  500  State  dcx;uments  had  been 
stolen  with  no  solution  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

He  stated  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
communism  within  this  country  but  the 
danger  lay  In  Russia  and  communism  taking 
over  free  countries  abroad  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  threat  to  this  country. 

This  last  statement  reveals  the  weakness 
of  his  position.  We  agree  with  him  that 
the  real  danger  lies  in  permitting  Rtissia  to 
expand  but  we  add  that  there  is  •  very 
grave  danger  within  this  country  when  our 
State  Department  not  only  does  nothing 
to  halt  Russian  expansion  but  aids  and  en- 
courages the  spread  of  communism  in  some 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  certain  group  in  the 
State  Department  was  responsible  for 
propaganda  encouraging  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  for  preventing  this  country  from 
giving  aid  to  Nationalist  China  in  Its  fight 
against  the  Communists.  And  Just  as  Tru- 
man said,  whenever  and  wherever  commu- 
nism takes  over  another  country,  that  con- 
stitutes an  additional  menace  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  group  in  the  State  Department 
that  McCabtht  has  attacked  and  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  Just  what  happened. 
So  far  neither  Truman.  Acheson,  Mrs.  Rooee- 
velt,  or  any  other  New  Dealer  has  given  the 
public  any  account  of  our  failure  In  Q^Una. 
By  their  silence  on  this  subject  they  lend 
support  to  McCaxTHT's  charges. 

President  Truman  assimies  that  only  he 
and  his  Justice  Department  have  any  rl^t 
to  Investigate  anyone.  From  the  beginning 
he  has  used  the  office  of  Attorney  General. 
not  to  Impartially  try  known  criminals  but 
as  a  weapon  against  political  enemies. 

For  Instance,  within  this  last  month  for- 
mer Congressman  Slaughter  from  Missouri, 
the  man  Truman  purged  (an  investigation 
Into  that  ended  when  certain  ballot  boxes 
were  stolen)  was  tried  before  a  Federal  court 
on  a  charge  of  illegal  lobbying.  It  dldnt 
take  a  Federal  court  on  a  charge  of  Illegal 
lobbying.  It  didn't  take  a  Federal  J'Udge  8 
minutes  after  the  Government's  case  was  in 
to  d'*""*—  the  charge  on  grounds  that  Gov- 
ernment had  faUed  to  make  out  a  prlnuft 
fade  case.  Why  was  this  man.  Ttuman's 
enemy,  prosecuted  In  the  first  place? 

Then  top.  why  for  so  many  years  did  Tru- 
man attempt  to  quash  the  Investigations  at 
the  Un-American  Committee? 

Why  did  he  halt  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  Amerasla  case? 

Why  did  he  for  so  many  years  prevent  a 
■omplete  Investigation  of  Alger  Hiss? 

Why  did  he  ignore  Patrick  Hurley's  accu- 
sations sgalnst  certain  men  In  our  State  De- 
partment, when  Hurley  resigned  as  special 
envoy  to  the  Nationalist  Government  in 
China? 

And  why  doesn't  Mr.  Tnunan  answer  thcee 
questions  when  he  attempts  to  defend  his  ac- 
tions and  the  policy  of  his  State  Department? 
Our  conclusion  is  thaX  he  hasn't  any  an- 
swer. He  knows  he  Is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  fence  and  he  doesn't  see  any  way  out 
except  to  ignore  any  explanation  and  hope 
he  can  be  rejected  with  the  aid  of  hU  oor- 
rupt  big  dty  machines  and  by  prcRnislng 
some  of  the  people  who  are  inclined  toward 
aodaUsm.  more  unearned  benefits. 

I^  W.  B. 

Mr.  Q[>eaker.  in  the  same  iasue  of  the 
same  paper  is  another  editrarial  entitled 
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•The  Value  of   the  McCarthy   Probe." 
That  editorial  is  ao  follows; 

Thi  Valux  of  THt  McCartht  P«obk 
V7e  listened  to  a  short  broadcast  by  Dr. 
Dunbar  several  ii'.ghls  ago  and  It  was  our  Im- 
pression that  he  »as  m  lavc.r  of  dropplni?  the 
McCarthy  Investlfration.  uhicb  he  assume* 
Is  only  serving  political  purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  there  has  t>een  a  com- 
plete and  full  Investigation  ol  Senator  Mc- 
Caktht  s  charees. 

The  people  or  this  country  now  realire  that 
otir  State  Department  failed  In  China.  They 
realize  that  Communist  success  In  China 
constitutes  a  potential  danger  to  the  security 
Of  this  country.  Senator  McCarthy  and 
other  resp^in6lble  persons.  Including  Patrick 
Hurley,  claim  the  reason  for  Commiinlsts 
taking  over  China  Is  because  the  personnel  of 
our  State  Department,  to  say  the  least,  fa- 
vored the  Commimlsts  In  China  over  the 
National  isU. 

If  our  failure  In  China  was  due  to  In- 
fluence exerted  In  and  on  our  State  D<!part- 
ment  we  are  entitled  to  know  It. 

Truman  has  claimed  the  credit  for  what 
he  calls  our  postwar  prosperliy;  let  him  ex- 
plain and  take  the  responsibility  of  our 
postwar  failure  In  China. 

Dr.  Dunbar  cannot  excuse  this  failure  by 
saying  that  during  the  war  Stalin  was  our 
friend  and  Russia  our  ally.  Surely  he  Is 
not  Bo  naive  as  to  believe  that  even  during 
the  war  responsible  people  in  Government 
did  not  realize  the  threat  of  communism  and 
the  danger  of  becoming  engaged  in  a  war 
With  Russia.  No.  we  can't  find  It  reasonable 
to  say  that  our  Government  should  be  ex- 
cused for  Its  failure  simply  because  during 
the  last  war  we  all  were  boosting  for  Russia 
to  give  Germany  a  licking. 

Our  State  Department  was  supposed  to 
eop«  with  the  postwar  conditions  in  China. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  third  world  war  It 
was  the  policy  of  this  country  to  chick  the 
spread  of  communism.  Oxir  Government 
failed  miserably  In  China  and  now  we  want 
to  know  whether  It  was  because  of  Red  In- 
fluence in  high  places  or  Just  plain  dumb- 
ness. 

It  Is  true  that  Owen  Lattlmore  was  not  an 
employee  of  our  state  Department.  I*,  is  not 
true  that  our  State  Department  did  not  fol- 
low Lattlmcres  advice  In  all  particulars.  At 
least  our  State  Department  favored  the 
China  Communists  over  the  China  National- 
IsU  and  now  we  want  to  know  why.  Was  it 
because  of  Lattlmore  and  others  like  him? 
Did  our  State  Department  permit  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  sympathizers  to  In- 
fluence it?     That  Is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr  Speaker,  .hese  two  editorials  show 
somethinK  of  the  thinking  of  the  :people 
of  the  sra?ller  communities  throus^hout 
the  Midwe.st.  for  they  are  typical  of  the 
thought  expre.'^sed  In  many  letters 
which  come  to  me  from  that  area. 

Whether  there  are  at  the  moment 
Communists  in  the  State  Department 
and  whether  Senator  McCarthy  has 
been  reckless  In  his  charges;  whether 
the  truth  will  ever  be  known,  one  thing 
Is  crj'stal  clear,  and  that  is  this.  Regard- 
less of  the  Intentions  or  of  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  our 
postwar  foreign  policy,  they  have  failed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  communLsm. 

In  spite  of  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  aid  other  nations,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that.  If  war  with  Rus- 
sia comes,  any  nation  in  the  world  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  render  us  worth- 
while help  in  that  war. 

Havlzig  made  a  mess  of  our  foreign 
poncy.  created  a  situation  where  we  are 
threatened  with  a  third  world  war— and 


every  student  of  history  knows  that  suf- 
fering and  disease  follow  in  the  wake  of 
war— thOvse  responsible  for  that  failure 
should  not  be  permitted  to  either  repre- 
sent us  abroad  or  direct  our  activities 
if  war  comes. 

Men  who  have  failed  so  miserably,  no 
matter  what  their  qualifications,  should 
not  have  under  their  charge  or  direction 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  will  be  called  to 
fight  m  any  war  which  may  come  to  us 
because  of  a  lack  of  ability  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  di- 
recting our  foreign  policy. 


Reclamation  in  the  Arid  and  Semiarid 
West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


or    NEBRASK.\ 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
address  entitled  'Reclamation  in  the 
Arid  and  Semiarid  West.'"  delivered  by 
William  E.  Welsh,  secretary-manager  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
before  the  recent  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reclamation  in  the  Amid  and  Semiarid  West 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  or- 
ganization, an  organization  national  In  8cop« 
and  now  in  Its  fortieth  year,  an  organization 
that  has  had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  policies  of  this  Nation  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  its  water  resources. 

It  Is  likewise  a  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  an  association  such  as  our  National  Recla- 
mation Association,  an  association  In  Its 
eight  enth  year  and  representing  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States. 

Both  organizations  are  interested  primarily 
In  fostering  and  promoting  a  sound  and 
orderly  program  of  water-resource  develop- 
ment. Water  is  a  basic  resource.  Its  use 
affects  the  economy,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity and  the  future  welfare  and  security 
of  all  the  people. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  Importance 
of  water  to  the  wefJcrn  half  of  the  United 
States.  More  recently  such  great  cities  as 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  other  areas  In  the 
East  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fac.  that  they  cannot  continue  to  grow  and 
expand.  In  fact  they  cannot  survive  without 
water. 

Our  National  Reclamation  Association, 
representing  the  arid  and  semiarid  West,  was 
organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing and  promoting  reclamation  development 
In  that  area.  You  who  are  here  because  of 
your  Interest  In  water  realize.  I  am  sure,  that 
out  In  that  desert  country  man  cannot  sur- 
vive upon  the  use  of  water  as  It  Is  delivered 
by  nature — from  melting  snows  and  the 
winter  precipitation.  Water  must  be  stored 
In  reservoirs  and  held  over  for  the  dry  sum- 
mer ■eaeon. 

TOTAL   nUUCATKO   AIXA 

The  toUl  Irrigated  are*  of  the  entire  We«l 
today    amounU    to    21.000.000    acres.      Only 
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17.000.000  r.cres  remain  to  be  Ir 
put   It    In   a   different   way— all 
remaining  to  be   Irrlg.^ted  In  th 
susceptible    to    Irrigation    amoui 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  toi 
der     cUtlvatlon      In     the      Unl 
Furthermore,    with    respect    to 
surplus   the    Senate   Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  20 
day—In   report   No.    1351.   pertal 
Columbia  Basin,  said: 

"The  committee  examined  tl 
any.  of  the  agrlculttiral  product 
reclamation  projects  collectlvel 
called  food  surpluses  and  dete 
with  regard  to  Items  which  are  : 
surplus  supply,  the  effect  1 
iuslgnlQcant." 

RECLAMATION  REQtHBES  TIME 

Reclamation,  as  you  well  real  ze.  Is  a  slow 
process.  The  problem  of  rec  lalmlng  the 
desert  lands  of  the  West  and  b;  inging  them 
under  Irrigation  Is  entirely  dl  Terent  today 
than  It  was  50  or  75  years  ago.  The  irrigation 
In  the  West  was  on  a  very  sma  1  scale.  The 
early  day  western  pioneer  wyo  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  by  the  side  cf  a  stream,  con- 
structed his  own  Irrigation  canal  and 
diversion  works. 

Today  the  situation  Is  entirely  different. 
Land  to  be  Irrigated  and  brought  under  cul- 
tivation Is  often  many  miles  away  from  the 
point  of  diversion  from  the  stream.  Huge 
dams  and  reservoirs  are  requ:red  to  catch 
the  flash  .spring  run-off  and  h3ld  the  water 
for  use  when  needed  later. 

Today  reclamation  is  a  riultl-purpose. 
basln-wlde  undertaking.  It  requires  a  long 
period  of  time  to  make  all  necissary  surveys 
and  Investigations  and  It  requires  even  more 
time  to  complete  the  plans  end  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  how  und  where  the 
waters  of  a  river  basin  can  best  be  utilized 
within  that  basin. 

It  requires  years  to  build  these  great 
multi-purpose  projects.  Thuf  to  complete 
the  reclamation  of  the  remaliilng  17.000.000 
acres  yet  undeveloped  and  iiusceptlble  to 
Irrigation  will  require  many  jears— perhape 
half  a  century,  perhaps  longe-. 

In  the  meantime,  through  etoslon  and  soil 
depletion,  we  are  losing  approximately  500.- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  every  year, 
while  our  population  Is  Increasing  at  the 
astounding  rate  of  considerably  more  than 
1,000,0C0  per  year. 

LONG-RANGE    PROGRAM 

Tlie  need  for  future  reclams.tlon  develop- 
ment should  not  be  determined  upon  the 
exigencies  of  today  alone,  but  rather  upon 
the  ultimate,  long-range  requirements  of 
our  rapidly  growing  population  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  our  hlgli  standard  of 
living,  which  Is  the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 
It  would  be  folly  to  plan  our  reclamation 
program  on  a  stop-and-go  basis,  deter- 
mined by  changing  conditions  from  year  to 
year.  The  program  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  long-time  need.i  and  require- 
ments of  the  country. 

A  reclamation  project,  once  It  is  con- 
structed. Is  wealth  producing  for  generations 
to  come.  Reclamation.  In  addition  to  re- 
payments by  the  water  v.sers  and  repayment 
through  power  revenues,  also  pays  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Nation  In  many 
ways.  Farmers  on  reclamation  projects  and 
citizens  and  industries  of  the  communities 
which  are  sustained  by  those  projects  pay  In 
Federal  Income  taxes  In  a  few  short  years 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 

Reclamation  conserves  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  West.  It  creates  self-sustain- 
ing communities.  It  provides  stabilized 
agriculture.  It  la  a  field  In  which  private 
capital  cannot,  and  will  not.  Invest. 

The  reclamation  projects  of  the  West  pro- 
Tide  a  ready  market  for  the  manufacttured 
products  of  the  East  The  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  the  report 
of  March  20,  jast  referred  to,  stated  that  the 
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total  Incomlsg  freight  ahlpmenta  to  the 
Irrigated  areas  of  the  West  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Statee  In  the  year  1948  was  estimated 
at  11, 386,000.000.  In  1948  one  vaUey  of  two 
counties  In  southwestern  Idaho  ptirchased 
$55,000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  which 
imported  from  alx  North  Central  State*. 


roruiATioM  Movmo 

There  has  been  during  the  part  decade,  and 
■tlU  la,  a  tremendoua  weatward  moTement 
of  our  population.  Five  far-western  Statea 
have  Increased  In  population  alnce  1940  near- 
ly 50  percent,  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
increased  only  7  percent.  This  Is  caused  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  the  tremendous,  and 
yet  vmdeveloped,  great  natural  reaourcea  of 
that  area. 

In  that  connection  I  would  Ilk*  to  quote 
from  a  statement  signed  by  sewn  northweat- 
ern  Govemora,  or  their  representatlvea.  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  March  34,  1949.  ae  foUowa: 

•Theae  new  citizen*  add  materially  to  the 
urgency  of  providing  new  jobs,  new  Industrie* 
and  <vportunitiea  through  the  development 
and  use  of  these  reaourcea.  We  are  now  far 
behind  in  our  development  and  are  faced 
with  the  virgency  of  expanding  every  effort 
in  united  endeavor  to  provide  for  theae  new 
citizens,  and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
material  national  beneflU  that  will  be 
secured  •  •  •  Most  important  to  th* 
whole  basin,  we  believe,  will  be  the  develop- 
ment and  reclamation  of  lands  through  Irri- 
gation, accomplUhtag  greater  agricultural 
production,  providing  a  balanced  regional 
economy,  vital  In  times  of  peace  a*  In  time* 

of  war."  

nmaAKnrTAi.  tmiMLunJM 

There  are  aeveral  prlndplee  whkA  we  of 
the  West  consider  to  be  fundamental  and 
which  we  believe  ahoald  be  strictly  adhered 
to  In  any  development  program  for  the  Weet : 

1.  Section  1  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act 
^otUd  be  maintained  and  the  water*  of  th* 
West  which  may  ultimately  be  used  for  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation  and  other  consump- 
tive purpoee*  should  be  reaerved  and  pro- 
tected for  those  ptirpoee*. 

In  making  that  declaration  1  again  cao 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the  deeerta 
of  the  Wert  man  cannot  stirvlve  except  by 
the  artificial  application  of  water  to  the  land. 

2.  Throughout  the  arid  West  power  should 
always  remain  incidental  to  Irrigation  and 
reclamation. 

True,  we  ahould  develop  the  full  power 
potential  that  Is  feasible  In  connection  with 
our  multipurpose  water-resources  projects. 
However,  power  shotild  not  only  remain  in- 
cidental to  redamaUon,  but  power  ahould 
be  required  to  repay  thoae  coaU  of  such 
basln-wlde  development  a*  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay.  Oth«-- 
wlse.  there  can  be  little.  If  any.  further  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  The  small  project*, 
easy  to  conatnict.  were  completed  many 
years  ago. 

3.  In  any  basln-wlde  water-reaourcea  de- 
velopment all  phase*  of  such  development. 
Including  reclamation,  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, power,  and  all  other  phaae*  thould  pro- 
ceed concurrently. 

In  no  other  way  can  a  balanced  economy 
within  the  region  be  maintained. 

4.  The  Integrity  of  Weatem  SUtc*'  water 
laws  should  be  forever  protected  and  pre- 
served. 

The  West  has  been  developed  and  the  wa- 
ter rl^ht.s  of  the  West  have  been  eaUbllabed 
under  these  State  laws.  The  economy  of  th* 
West  1*  dependent  upon  theee  State  water 
laws.  These  right*  should  be  protected 
against  all  hazards.  Including  th*  threat  of 
encroaching  Federal  controls. 

All  water-resotirce  project*  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  West,  whether  to  be  con- 
etructed  and  operated  by  exlatlng  agendea. 
or  by  agende*  hereafter  created,  ahould  be 
developed,  operated,  and  carried  forward  In 
full  recognition  of,  conformity  with,  and  ad- 


herence to  the  law*  of  the  aeveral  8Ut«*  of 
the  West. 

The  Federal  OovemmeBt  bi  acquiring  wa- 
ter right*  for  a  contemplated  project,  dunild 
be  required  to  ffle  upon  the  water  a*  pro- 
vided for  by  etate  law*  the  same  a*  any  indl- 
vMiial.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the  water* 
of  the  West  under  reclamation  project*  *tem* 
from  State  law*  and  not  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  Ooveiument. 

6.  Valley  atrthoritle*.  roch  a*  MVA.  CVA. 
and  other  pn^neala  pattemetl  after  and  *tm- 
llar  to  TVA  should  be  oppoaed. 

We  of  the  Weet  oppose  valley  authorities 
not  only  because  of  the  general  objection* 
which  are  valid  throughout  the  entire  Ita- 
tlon.  but  partlculariy  because  of  their  pro- 
posed Interference  with,  and  control  over  the 
water*  of  the  region  encomiiasEed.  If  there 
H  one  poeacsalon  concemlnt;  which  a  west- 
ern farmer  or  rancher  Is  cealoua  and  will 
tolerate  no  tuterference,  it  is  hi*  water  rights. 

CVA  would  supersede  and  do  away  with 
existing  agencies,  tried  and  proven,  such  as 
the  Bureau  at  Eeclamatlon  and  the  Corpa 
of  Engineers  and  eaUbllsh  In  their  places  a 
Imard  of  three  men — ^who  they  will  be  or 
where  they  will  come  from  no  one  knows. 


we  all  reaUae.  America  has  emerged  wtth 
th*  responsibility  of  leadership  among  the 
democracies  of  the  world.  In  that  leadership 
we  cannot  fall.  To  succeed  we.  as  a  nation, 
must  remain  strong.  Our  expanding  econ- 
omy must  meet  the  needs  of  our  Increasing 
population.  Our  standard  of  living  must  be 
maintained.  The  development  of  our  natural 
resources  will  create  greater  opportunities  for 
our  pe(H>le.  better  living  conditions,  a  more 
stablliaed  economy.  It  will  strengthen  us 
as  a  nation  and  give  encouragement  to  oar 
people. 

With  this  In  mind  we  congratulate  foor 
great  organisation,  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  We  believe  you  are  per- 
forming a  patriotic  service  for  our  country 
In  outlining  and  fostering  a  sound  program 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Ration.  We  believe,  too, 
that  reclamation  has  a  proper  place  to  that 
program.  We  consldw  It  a  privlleg*  to  work 
and  cooperate  with  you  to  carrying  Icrward 
such  a  worth-while  program. 


IS-'' 


aoaocuTKuc  momcms  nooBAM 
Oar  asaocUUon  U  now  aponacrtng  the  fol- 
lowing program  before  the  preecnt  Congre**: 
I.  TO  asioourag*  basln-wlde  develcfunent 
throughout  the  West  by  cxleting  agencies, 
coordinated  through  Inttfagency  commit- 
tee*, and  opposing  valley  anthorttta*. 

3.  To  Uberailae  and  clarify  the  Federal 
redamation  laws,  without  abandoning  the 
sound  eoor.omlc  principle*  upon  which  rec- 
lamation was  founded. 

The  nnt  reclamatkm  law  waa  enacted  to 
1900  under  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  The  laat 
sigrvtHcant  amendment  was  made  In  ISSt. 
The  law  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 

a.  To  sponsor  a  amall  projects  program, 
toeludtog  a  separate  amall  proJecU  dlvlskm 
wlthto  the  Bureau  at  Reclamation. 

4.  To  expedite  the  oanstruction  program  at 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  ai 
Engineers  In  the  West. 

6.  To  accelerate  and  encotuage  the  Forest 
Service  program  of  revegetatlon  and  range 
improvements,  and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  conservation  programs  of 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  within  the  watersheds  of  the 
West. 

(J.  To  continue  the  snow  Btirveys  program 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

7.  To  Implement  stream-flow  measure- 
ment* and  grotmd -water  studies  of  the 
united  States  Geological  Stirvey. 

8.  To  encotirage  an  Increase  In  credit  and 
loans  by  Farmers  Rome  Administration  to 
settlers  on  reclamation  projects,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  veterans. 

We  believe  there  should  be  adequate  funds 
available  for  our  surveys  and  tavestlgattons 
In  order  to  have  available  a  ahelf  of  projects. 
The  employment  situation  Is  not  too  critical 
today,  and.  of  course,  we  all  hope  that  ■we 
never  again  in  oiu-  lifetime  see  conditions  a* 
they  were  In  the  early  thirties.  But  If  *ueh 
a  situation  ahould  develop  and  it  agato  be- 
eomea  necessary  for  the  Government  to  em- 
bark upon  a  public-works  program  to  order 
to  stimulate  employment,  then  we  bebeve 
that  we  should  be  prepared  with  a  ahett  of 
proJecU  providing  for  water  lesourc*  develop- 
ment which  would  add  to  the  permanent 
wealth  and  prosperity  at  the  country. 

We  have  had  our  floods  to  the  West,  aooie 
of  which  have  been  most  dleastrou*.  W* 
apprecUU  the  part  which  your  organtsation 
playad  to  bringing  about  a  general  recognl- 
Uon  of  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  rtv«fs 
and  the  prevantkm  o<  floods  1*  a  national 
voblem.  which  ahould  be  undertaken  by  our 
Federal  Govemmant. 

The  world  today  la  eontronted  with  a  oold 
war.  What  th*  outcoma  will  be  no  one  can 
•ay.'  However,  there  Is  one  situation  which 
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EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 


m  THl  SBCATE  0¥  TBM  UNTTRD  BTATVi 

Monday.  May  i  (Ugisbitive  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 


Mr.  WILBT.  Mr.  Presklaai.  the 
from  May  13  to  May  SO  Is  betag  ota^rml 
as  National  Defense  Week.  During  this 
week,  our  Nation  will  be  reminded  that  It 
must  be  entemally  vigilant  to  defend  It- 
self from  the  menace  from  without  and 
the  menace  from  within. 

It  hfts  been  a  pleamre'ln  previous 
years  for  me  to  h^  point  up  the  need 
for  vigUanoe.  Thus.  In  February  1M8 
and  In  February  1M»  I  was  glad  to  con- 
tribute articles  for  National  Security 
Week  observances  to  the  distinguished 
magazine  prepared  by  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States. 
In  those  articles,  I  pointed  out  ttie  need 
particularly  for  Federal  decentraliza- 
tion. 

In  the  May  1950  issue  of  ttie  Reserve 
Officer,  I  have  been  glad  to  contribute 
another  article,  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  the  strategy  of  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  in  the  cold  war  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged  with  us.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  article  will  be  of  some  value, 
howevo:  small,  in  pointing  up  the  pubUc- 
siHrited  goals  of  the  Resore  OfBcera 
Association  and  other  alert  drfense- 
minded  groups  ii«  our  country.  The 
ROA  is  well  represented  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  I  know  it  will  continue  In  the  van- 
guard of  XTnited  States  defense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  article,  which  is  entitled  "If  You 
Were  Joe  Stalin."  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 


Ir  Too  Wbb  3aa  Srauw 


BUtes 


(By  Hon.  ALBUinxa  Wnxr.  United 
Senator  from  Wleconsto) 
What  would  you  do  If  you  were  *^ncl« 
Joe"  StaUn.  the  master  at  the  KreoUto.  eon- 
troUer  of  the  desttoy  of  aoo.000,000  RusdansT 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ho,  that  U  not  an  Idle  question,  friends. 
Think  U  over  carefully.  What  actions  would 
you  take,  assuming  that  you  wc  re  the  leader 
of  the  underground  Communist  conspiracy 
throu5Chout  the  globe,  assuming  that  you 
were  the  spearhead  of  the  world-wide  revo- 
lutionary movement  aimed  at  overturning 
the  capitalistic  system? 

What  would  you  do.  assuming  that  you 
were  the  man  who  had  master-minded  the 
conquest  of  400.000.000  Chinese  and  of  prac- 
tically the  entire  Asiatic  hemUphere' 

Those  Indeed  aren't  Just  academic  qurs- 
tlons.  It  U  up  to  you  as  readers  of  this 
magazine  and  to  me  to  try  to  put  ourselves 
In  Joe  SUllns  shoes,  so  to  speak,  to  try 
to  Imagine  what  we  would  do  In  the  event 
that  we  were  moving  the  Russian  chessmen 
In  this  master  cheas  game  In  which  we  ftnd 
ourselves.  The  security  of  our  entire  coun- 
try depends  on  solid,  constructive  answers 
to  the  question  as  to  what  we  would  do  If 
we  were  Joe  Stalin. 

No  man  can.  of  course,  think  accurately 
for  another  man.  No  man  can  predict  accu- 
rately what  is  going  on  In  another  man's 
mind,  particularly  when  we  of  the  West  at- 
tempt to  do  so  with  someone  who  has  an 
almost  Asiatic  or  Oriental  approach  in  his 
nature.  But  we  can  as-sume  that  If  you  or 
I  were  Joe  Stalin,  we  would  be  aiming  at 
certain  objettlvea.  among  which  we  might 
presume  are  the  following 

A    Wt.lK   BZSlKVt 

1,  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin  and  if  you  wan*e4 
to  conquer  the  globe,  you  would  be  trying 
with  all  your  might  to  weaken  the  reserve 
forces  of  America.  You  would  recognize  that 
organizations  like  the  ROA,  designed  to 
maintain  a  strong,  vigilant  reserve  cadre  In 
America,  designed  to  maintain  a  strong  force 
of  minute  men— that  such  organizations 
would  have  to  be  discredited.  You  would 
•trlve  to  discredit  the  Idea  of  National  De- 
fense Week  as  unnecessary  or  a  waste  of 
time. 

You  would  recognise  that  your  propa- 
fmndlstr  would  have  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
drum-fire  of  hate  messages  against  those 
clvlc-mlnded  Americans  who  devote  quite  a 
bit  of  time  from  their  normal  businesses  or 
other  affairs  In  order  to  train  In  the  Organ- 
ised Reserve  and  In  various  affiliated  units. 

Tou  would  recognize  that  any  step, 
whether  It  be  a  congressional  appropriation 
slash  or  any  other  action  which  would  weak- 
en the  Reserve  forces  of  America — discour- 
age them,  ruin  their  morale — would  be  that 
much  to  your  advantage. 

ctrr  oErzNsi  to  aoin 

2.  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin,  you  would  not 
be  content  with  simply  weakening  the  Re- 
serve forces,  you  would  try  to  cut  down  on 
America's  /.rmy.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  them- 
selves. You  would  constantly  have  your 
propagandists  roar  that  America  was  becom- 
ing a  nllltarlstlc  nation,  because  It  was 
appropriating  too  much  money  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

You  would  play  upon  the  admitted  need 
for  economy  here  at  home  to  bring  about 
ecmpleteiy  arbitrary  slashes  In  Armed  Forces 
•pprcprlttllons.  going  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  economy  and  eating  Into  the  very  bone 
and  marrow  of  United  States  defense.  (Not 
to  miss  a  good  bet.  too,  yv;u  would,  on  the 
cither  hand,  seek  to  encoura?e  wasteful  use 
of  funds  by  defense  heads— wasteful  use  In 
obsolete  weapons  and  pr'>grams  fur  example  ) 

You  would  rttempt  to  have  your  pj-opa- 
fanduts  gloss  over  the  fact  that  right  now 
In  our  country  we  have  less  than  three  full 
combat  divisions  ready  It  r  armed  warfare. 
(Why  is  America  so  weak'*  Because  all  of 
our  combut  strength  Is  dli.perscd  throughout 
the  re.it  of  the  globe  and  because  the  re- 
mainder of  our  personnel  are  In  supply  or 
other  roles.) 


NCBVX    W^RTVKB 

8  If  you  vre'e  Joe  Siahn.  you  would  try  to 
unsettle  the  nerves  of  the  American  people. 
You  would  use  off-agaln  cn-agaln  tactics  de- 
signed to  make  the  peop'.e  Jittery  and  to 
throw  up  their  hands  In  disgust.  You  would 
open  the  land  corridor  to  Berlin  and  then 
close  it.  You  would  put  out  peace  feelers, 
then  dash  them  to  smithereens.  You  would 
agree  to  a  discussion  of  atomic  energy  and 
then  when  the  discussion  actually  started, 
you  would  completely  destroy  all  possible 
basis  for  discussion.  By  this  constant  Jab- 
bing off  balance,  this  constant  reversal  of 
action,  you  would  hope  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  completely  numb,  completely 
disappointed  and  disc n heartened  In  any  pos- 
sible constructive  result. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you.  sub- 
stituting for  Jue  Stalin,  might  do.  How 
about  some  others? 

TOKPCDOING   ARMS   AID 

4.  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin,  you  would  do 
your  best  to  torpedo  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  program  of  arms  aid  to  western  Etirope. 
You  would  use  every  possible  weapon  In  your 
arsenal  (like  (ai  Red-controlled  longshore- 
men strikes  designed  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  arms  aid  or  (bi  anti-European  appro- 
priations propaganda  In  America)  in  order 
to  sabotage  the  arms-aid  plan. 

You  would  have  Communists  In  western 
European  countries  scream  that  America  Is 
attempting  to  take  over  the  armed  forces  of 
those  countries  and.  too.  that  "America 
would  fight  to  the  last  Frenchman. "  or  'to 
the  last  Belgian."  or  "to  the  last  English- 
man" Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  you  would  be  telling  the  American 
people  that  England  would  fight  "to  the  last 
American."  or  then  be  telling  us  that  "France 
would  fight  to  the  last  American,"  etc.  In 
other  words,  you  would  carry  on  what 
amounts  to  self-contradtctory  propaganda, 
assuming  that  the  Americans  and  English- 
men would  never  compare  notes  about  your 
self-refuting  claims  and  would  never  appraise 
the  fact  that  you  were  obviously  trying  to  set 
them  against  the  other. 

AWlirtDEKATTON    ETTORT 

5  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin,  you  would  do 
all  that  was  pxjsalble  In  order  to  prevent  the 
program  of  European  federation.  You  would 
play  on  age-old  Jealousies,  fears,  and  hatreds 
in  order  to  prevent  the  western  democratic 
nations  from  Integrating  their  economies. 
You  would  at  the  very  minimum  try  to  tor- 
pedo the  efforts  to  make  currencies  Inter- 
changeable, the  efforts  to  cut  down  tariff 
barriers.  You  would  realize  that  a  united 
Europe  would  Inevitably  present  a  strong 
antl-Communlst  front  to  resist  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

STRANGLE    HOLD    ON    CONQt'ERI.D    PEOPLtS 

«.  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin,  you  would  send 
out  propaganda  Indicating  that  all  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  curtain  are  allegedly 
Irretrievably  lost  to  the  western  world,  that 
their  amalgamation  within  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  an  accomplished  fact.  You  would  attempt 
to  make  the  people  of  the  world  believe  that 
devout  Poland,  that  Latvia.  Estonia.  Lith- 
uania. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  are  all  lost  forever"  to  the 
western  cause,  that  no  thought  should  be 
given  whatsoever  to  their  one  day  regaining 
their  Independence  and  their  territorial  In- 
tegrity. You  would  attempt  to  make  the 
pe;  p!e  of  the  world  believe  that  the  self- 
determination  of  these  various  peoples  Is  a 
closed  book,  that  nothing  can  be  done  abt^ut 
It.  that  there  Is  no  use  trying  to  propagandize 
these  peoples,  that  their  hope  for  liberty  U 
lost  forever. 

CLASS   WARTARE   ACrrATtOM 

7  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin  you  would  be  ac- 
tive on  the  heme  front  In  America  In  at- 
tempting to  set  class  against  class,  race 
egainst  race,  religion  against  religion,  color 


against  color.  You  would  use  your  principal 
agents  to  Infiltrate  the  labor  unions  of  key 
Industries,  electric  utilities,  coal,  railroads; 
hea\7  Industries  like  steel  and  automobile, 
so  that  whenever  the  crucial  occasion  arises 
that  you  need  to  call  these  men  out  on  a 
crippling  strike,  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
spond like  automatons.  You  would  fight 
ag-\lnst  legislation  designed  to  prevent  crip- 
pling national  strikes.  You  would  want  to 
lay  America  open  for  rulnoua  Industrial 
paraly:]ls. 

SMEARIMG   or  FBI 

8.  If  you  were  Joe  Stalin  you  would  make 
every  effort  to  smet\r  organizations  working 
hardest  on  the  problem  of  protecting  Amer- 
ica's Internal  security.  You  would  give  a 
king's  ransom  to  any  Individual  who  could 
get  courageous  J.  Edgard  Hoover  out  as  head 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  You 
would  do  everything  you  could  In  order  to 
attempt  to  portray  the  FBI  as  a  gestapo.  In 
order  to  smear  the  FBI  as  allegedly  violating 
the  civil  liberties  of  American  citizens.  You 
would  similarly  try  to  smear  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  as  well  as  Individual 
Senators  and  Congressmen  trying  to  clear 
disloyal  Individuals  and  groups  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Above  all.  you  would  concentrate  on  com- 
bating permanent  antl-Communlst  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Senate  which 
would  really  put  a  crimp  on  your  subversive 
forces  In  this  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you,  as  Joe 
Stalin,  might  do. 

RZALISnc  CHESS  PLAT 

I  repeat :  What  my  friends,  do  you  as  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  ROA,  think  that  Joe 
Stalin  would  do'  And  once  you  have 
thought  of  the  actions  that  he  would  take  In 
order  to  further  his  InteresU,  the  answer  will 
come  readily  to  your  mind  and  mine  on  what 
we  should  do  to  foil  his  efforts.  As  you  know, 
a  good  chess  player  always  Imagines  not  only 
his  own  moves  many  moves  ahead,  but  the 
moves  which  his  opponent  will  take.  So.  too, 
a  good  infantry  commander,  or  naval  com- 
mander, or  air  force  commander  always  vis- 
ualizes the  actions  which  his  opp>onent  will 
take  In  order  to  prevent  and  checkmate 
those  actions. 

Let  us  accordingly  mobilize  our  best  think- 
ing, not  on  a  wild  spree  of  loose,  Irreapon- 
slble  Imagination,  but  on  a  coldly  reallstio 
basis.    Let  us  think  and  we  will  save  America. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  us  have  a  stronger  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation than  ever  before  Let  us  have  more 
universal  dedication  to  national  defense 
week  than  ever  before.  Let  us  have  Amer- 
ica s  armed  forces  trained  to  a  peak  of  ef- 
ficiency with  every  dollar  in  the  national  de- 
fense budget  and  atom  energy  budgets  being 
used  for  the  soundest  possible  purpose. 

Let  us  not  be  weary  and  disheartened 
by  the  nerve  warfare  continued  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Let  us  not  allow  any  inconEequentlal 
factors  to  Interfere  with  the  Mar.shall  plan, 
and  With  arms  aid  to  Europe.  At  the  seme 
time,  let  us  point  out  that  the  European 
nations  must  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
meet  their  domastic  problems  head-on.  In- 
cl'Jdlng.  of  course,  the  problem  of  ruinous 
strikes  which  peter  out  our  aid.  Let  us  urge 
the  E\irope;^n  nations  to  come  closer  to- 
gether toward  the  t,oal  of  federation.  Let  us 
never  give  up  hope  that  the  brave  people 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  curtain  will  main- 
tain their  desire  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Let  us  here  In  our  country  heal  whatever 
wounds  exist  between  claases.  between 
groups,  between  religions,  and  between  re- 
gions. Let  us  carry  on  the  antl-subserslve 
fight  and  give  our  heartfelt  support  to  the 
great  organization  which  has  already  spear- 
headed that  fight,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation.    There  are  rome  of  the  things 
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which  you  and  I  mtiit  do  In  our  capadty  as 
Individual  citizens  and  as  legislators. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  Indlviduala  In 
the  polltlburo  are  thinking: 

If  we  were  Americans  and  we  were  try- 
ing to  protect  our  peace  and  security,  what 
would  we  do?  In  other  words,  the  polltburo 
will  be  trying  to  Imagine  actions  which  we 
would  take  In  our  self-interest.  Let  us  show 
that  we  can  think  through  our  own  needs 
clearly  and  that  we  can  foresee  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent  the  thinking  and  actions 
of  the  Kremlin.  This  Is  a  hard  task,  but  it 
U  an  urgent  one.  Let  us  think,  I  repeat  and 
we  will  save  America. 


AA6rt%»  by  Gorcraor  Dewey  at  Anoal 
New  York  SUtc  RepnUkao  Coauiittec 
Diaiicr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NZW   TOKX 

IN  THE  SSNATK  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  S  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RKToiD  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  delivered  last  Thursday  evening. 
May  4,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 

There  beiftg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

You  know  the  Democrats  have  sometimes 
accused  the  Republicans  of  saying  "Me  too. 
but  we  win  do  It  better."  Well,  for  once 
they  are  right.  They  did  invent  this  Idea 
of  a  fund-raising  dinner.  Now  we  have  bor- 
rowed It  and  we  have  done  It  a  whale  of  a 
lot  better.      • 

This  Is  the  biggest  family  dinner  ever  held 
by  any  political  party  In  our  State.  I  con- 
gratulate Bill  PmrmL  and  every  one  of  you 
on  a  wonderful  Job. 

All  three  thousand  of  you  here  tonight  have 
contributed  to  the  coet  of  running  the  party. 
It  shows  that  In  New  York  SUte  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  depend  upon  any  Individual 
or  group  but  have  a  base  as  broad  as  the 
American  people  themselves. 

Today  It  Is  the  Democrats  who  are  the 
party  of  big  money.  Last  year  In  the  New 
York  City  and  State  campaigns  they  proved 
It  by  drenching  the  air  with  paid  radio 
time  and  by  full-page  advertisements  In  the 
papers.  They  spent  at  least  93  for  every  91 
of  Republican  money  that  was  spent. 

The  Democrats  have.  Indeed,  become  the 
party  of  big  money.  But  there  are  other 
differences  even  more  important  than  their 
ability  to  tax  union  treasuries  without  the 
consent  of  the  members  and  to  shake  down 
wealthy  playboys  for  Government  Jobs. 

One  big  difference  Is  that  we  Republicans 
believe  In  keeping  our  political  promises — 
and  we  keep  them  faithfully. 

Another  difference  is  that  we  really  be- 
lieve that  spies  and  traitors  belong  in  Jail. 

We  also  believe  that  aex  offenders  and  the 
like  should  be  In  prisons  or  mental  hospi- 
tals and  not  in  any  part  of  the  Fedtfal 
Government. 

roa  BONX8T  ■xacnows 

We  believe  that  State  elections  should  be 
decided  by  vote  of  the  people  and  not  by 
stolen  paper  ballots  or  by  the  pistols  Qt 
gunmen  In  Kansas  City  clubhouses. 


We  believe  In  honest  govenunent  and  X 
am  happy  to  say  that  no  aasodstes  in  my 
oOlce  have  been  convicted  at  perjtiry. 

We  bellere  that  in  a  free  Republle  the 
purpose  of  a  political  party  la  to  serve  the 
people  and  not  ]ust  to  hang  on  to  pubUe 
office  by  hook — or  by  crook. 

We  also  believe  that  a  political  party  ought 
to  stand  for  something.  In  this  State  the 
Democrats  dont  stand  for  anything  at  all. 
In  the  legislature  they  vote  as  they  are  told 
by  the  CIO:  they  take  their  candidates  from 
the  misnamed  Liberal  Party  and  they  take 
their  orders  from  Washington. 

And  what  do  they  do  when  a  State  cam- 
paign comes  around?  Do  they  have  the  guts 
to  run  as  Democrats?  Heaven  forbid.  No 
Democrat  would  dare  run  for  governor  or 
Senator  on  his  own  feet  and  hasn't  done  so 
In  14  years.  They  have  to  have  at  least  two 
crutches,  one  labeled  the  Commimlst  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  and  the  other  labeled  the 
Socialist  Uberal  Party. 

And  this  year  I  forecast  right  now  that, 
again,  no  Democrat  will  dare  to  run  on  his 
own  hind  legs.  They  will  bend  the  knee 
again.  They  will  pay  the  price  and  they  will 
get  the  support  of  one  or  both  of  the  splinter 
parties  which  would  ruin  the  StaU  and  Na- 
tion if  they  ever  got  in  cot^trol. 

By  contrast,  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
State,  standing  by  Its  principles  and  keeping 
lU  promises.  attracU  to  its  candidates  the 
votes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats. Liberals,  and  Independents,  men  and 
women  who  vote  their  own  convictions.  We 
welcome  them  to  our  ranks  in  the  never- 
ending  effort  to  give  good  government. 

We  welcome  them  on  the  record  of  what 
has  happened  here  during  the  eight  legisla- 
tive sessions  In  the  alnoost  8  years  of  Re- 
publican admlnlsuatlon.  That  brings  up  the 
final  great  difference  between  the  RepuMl- 
cans  and  the  Democrats  in  New  York  State. 
They  talk — we  act.  They  promise — and 
promise  and  promise.  We  perform.  "Hiey 
talk  about  the  welfare  state.  We  provide 
social  welfare. 

Whoever  runs  for  Ooremor  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  has  a  record  the  DemocraU  can 
never  equal. 

Take  housing,  for  example.  In  the  20  years 
the  Democrats  ran  this  State,  from  1922  to 
1942.  Jiist  7.200  subsidized  or  limited-divi- 
dend housing  units  were  built. 

We  have  had  less  than  5  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  How  have  we  done  with  our 
limited  dividend  projects,  cooperatives,  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  housing,  otir  new 
redevelopment  companies  law.  and  veterans' 
emergency  hovislng?  Compwu-ed  with  the 
Democrat  20- year  record  of  7.200  unlu.  we 
can  show  you  36,900.  In  6  years,  tmder  a 
Republican  administration,  five  times  as 
many  housing  units  have  been  built  as  under 
the  Democrats  In  20  years. 

The  Democrats  talked  about  hotises,  the 
Republicans  have  built  them. 

We  will  keep  on  building  them  until  the 
hotislng  shortage  Is  met.  Until  then  we  need 
rent  control.  Back  In  1946.  when  the  Federal 
rent  control  lapsed,  you  will  remember  what 
happened:  ours  was  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  with  a  Aand-by  law  to  protect  its 
tenants  from  gouging. 

This  year  two  Inconsistent  sets  of  rent 
control — city  and  Federal — operated  In  the 
biggest  city  In  the  United  States.  The  Dem- 
ocrats In  New  York  City  and  In  Washington 
were  busy  fighting — each  saying  what  a  rot- 
ten Job  the  other  was  doing  on  rent  control. 
For  once  they  were  both  right.  To  bring 
an  end  to  that  farce  and  to  protect  the  ten- 
ants, again  we  had  to  take  rent  control  over. 
And  who  was  against  it?  The  Democrats,  as 
always.  And  every  last  one  of  them  in  both 
Houses — with  a  single  brave  exception — voted 
against  the  only  rent-control  hill  they  knew 
would  work.  We  have  rent  control  in  New 
York  because  the  Republican  admlnlstrsUon 
brouight  It  about. 


hbX  me  mention  a  few  mors  high  lights 
of  the  record. 

The  Democrats  bad  90  years  to  do  som*- 
thlng  about  discrimination  in  our  State.  It 
waited  for  the  Republican  Party  to  make 
New  York  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  pass 
a  law  carrying  out  the  fundamental  that 
people  have  a  right  to  earn  a  living  reg ard- 
less  of  who  their  parents  were.  Since  then 
we  have  also  outlawed  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation and  publicly  aided  housing.  TtM 
DemocraU  talk  about  fair  pUy.  We  beU«v« 
In  It — In  SKtlon. 

pmuc  pown 
Now.  let's  take  a  mlnuU  to  look  at  that 
good  old  subject  of  public  power.  For  ao 
years  the  Democrats  talked  about  water 
power,  but  It  took  a  Republican  admlnistra- 
tion  to  pass  the  laws  declaring  that  the  water 
power  of  this  SUte  belongs  to  the  people. 

This  business  of  water  power  is  now  getting 
serious.  We  need  that  water  power;  we  need 
to  develop  it;  we  need  it  right  now.  With 
every  factor  that  goes  into  eosU  skyrocket- 
ing, what's  going  to  happen  to  your  electric- 
light  bills?  Even  the  efficiency  of  the  power 
indtistry  cant  keep  them  down  (orercr,  nn- 
leas  we  can  get  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
flowing  in  the  veins  of  our  power  system. 

We  want  to  build  those  hydroelectric  pUnts 
<m  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  tbe  Ni- 
agara River.    Enormous  amounU  at  cheap 
power  are  there  waiting  for  the  asking.    New 
York  8UU  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  ttp 
ready,  able,  eager,  and  willing  to  devdop 
that  power.    It  has  been  only  Mr.  Truxnaa 
who  says  no,  the  people  of  New  York  may 
not  develop  their  own  power.    We  will  taa 
them  to  dcaJi  to  build  power  in  tbe  Missouri 
Valley,  In  the  TV  A,  In  Calif  omla.  In  WsfSb- 
ington.  CJregon.  and  Idaho,  says  Mr.  Tm- 
man  m  he  travels  to  Oregon  to  dedieaU  a 
Federal  dam.    But,  he  has  refused  to  allow 
us  to  work  with  Canada  to  develop  oar  own 
power  at  our  own  cxpeiue.    And  we  can  do 
it  otjrselves  without  a  penny  of  new  taaes. 
on  a  self-Uquidating,  self-sustaining  basis 
and  get  cheap  power  to  keep  down  the  east 
of  living  In  the  StaU  of  New  York. 

I  see  by  tbe  papers  that  Senator  Lswwaw 
and  "Junior"  have  Just  Introduced  a  bill 
to  permit  diversion  o<  water  from  tbe  Ni- 
agara River  for  power  purpoees.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  their  blU  wiU  not  attempt  to 
rob  the  SUU  at  all  that  enormous  power, 
that  It  is  not  designed  merely  as  a  Federal 
power  grab.  I  hope  that  its  not  )xist  an- 
other political  maneuver  In  tbe  (dd-fash- 
toned  Democrat  faro  game. 

The  Fair  Deal  is  a  faro  deal  for  New  Yot* 
SUte.  The  people  get  trimmed  every  day. 
We  have  a  right  to  that  waUr  power  by 
solemn  agreement  and  I  propose  that  ws 
fight  for  it. 

HICBWAT    TSANSrOrrATIOII 

Take  highway  transportation :  we  inherited 
from  the  DemocraU  a  crumbling  and  de- 
crepit system.  Since  the  war  we  have  mads 
great  strides  in  Improving  It  but  a  billion 
dollars  wotildn't  make  our  present  winding, 
narrow  highways  serve  modern  needs.  If 
we  should  continue  to  rely  on  them.  New 
York  SUU  would  wither  away  for  lack  of 
adequau  modem  transporution  and  from 
traflVc  congestion  In  the  cities. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  Erie  Canal 
opened  New  York  to  the  West  jmd  made  it 
the  Empire  SUte. 

What  the  Erie  Canal  did  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  now  be  done  for  the 
twentieth  century  with  the  great  new  thru- 
vay — 486  miles  long,  four  to  six  lanes  of 
concrete,  running  from  New  York  City  to 
Albany  and  west  to  Buffalo  with  a  thousand 
feet  of  clear  vtsion  at  every  point,  not  a  grade 
more  than  S  percent,  and  not  a  stop  light 
all  the  way. 

The  thruway  will  cat  an  average  of  t28  off 
the  coet  of  every  truckload  of  milk  that 
reaches  the  city  of  New  York.    It  will  save 
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•100  on  every  shipment  of  h»avy  machinery 
between  BuJIalo  and  New  York  City.  It  wtll 
reduce  the  cost  of  Uvlng  for  every  New  Yorker 
and  make  his  Job  more  secure.  It  will  double 
our  $2.CCX>00O.0CO  vacation  Industry  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Broadway  and  from 
Ih?  Adiroudacks  to  the  Thousand  Islands. 

It  will  rele.<ise  funds  for  highways  all  over 
th  Slate  and  for  the  $232.c)OO.o6o  of  new 
arterUl  routes  m  the  Bronx.  Brooklyn. 
Queens,  and  Manhattan  It  will  end  the 
dreadful  bumper-to-bumper  congestion 
around  the  city  of  New  Y<>rk  and  In  every 
other  city  all  the  way  to  Buffalo. 

The  Federal  Government  wants  It  urgently 
for  national  defense.  Every  expert  who  has 
studied  It  recommends  It  The  people  of  cur 
State  desperately  need  It.  Mayor  ODwyer. 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  la  all  out  for  It. 
And  who  is  against  If  Nobody  but  the  poor 
old  Democratic  Party  They  are  so  desperate 
tor  an  Issue  they  forpot  something  They 
forgot  that  It  was  Governor  Lthman  who 
signed  the  first  Repu oilcan  bill  for  the  thru- 
vay  eight  long  yeari  ago 

NOT   ONE   DIME   OF   TKX    MONET 

TTiey  also  forget  or  cant  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  thruway  will  not  coat  one 
single  dime  of  tax  money  It  will  be  built  by 
an  independent  authority  and  will  be  seir- 
Bupp^^rttnx  and  self-llquldatln^  It  will  pay 
for  Itself  a  hundred  times  over.  It  Is  the 
moat  important  physical  development  of  the 
«;«niury 

Tiiere  la  no  need  to  go  Into  the  salt  tears 
the  Democrats  are  shedding  aa  they  call  for 
hospital  beds  not  roadbeds  Were  building 
both  We  hsve  to  because  In  the  last  year 
they  occupied  Albany,  the  Democrats  had  the 
mental  hygiene  department  squeezed  down 
to  Ml.OCO.OOO  against  tl07 .000.000  we  are  now 
spending  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  111, 

But  money  Is  not  the  only  test.  The  qual- 
ity of  care  has  been  revolutionized.  Our 
mental  hospitals  are  no  longer  custodial  In- 
stitutions They  are  symbols  of  hope  and 
cure  A  great  new  staff  of  dietitians  and  ad- 
ditional funds  have  made  the  food  good.  In 
our  new  Internship  program,  work  therapy 
and  brain  surgery,  we  are  leading  the  Nation. 
Meaj^whlle.  today  we  have  60  mental  hy- 
giene projects  under  way  Involving  M5.000.- 
000  and  durliig  this  year  we  will  double  ovir 
program  of  construction. 

Under  my  Democratic  predecessors  ths 
State  of  New  York  did  more  to  cure  tubercu- 
losis In  cattle  than  It  did  In  human  beings. 
Today  we  have  the  leading  tuberculosis  pro- 
gram of  the  world  with  free  X-rays  In  process 
for  all  14.000.OCO  people  of  the  Slate  and  fr-^e 
hospital  care  until  cured 

Where  were  the  Democrats  during  all  their 
ao  years''  They  were  lalkl;;g  abou".  welfare. 
We  have  been  delivering  welfare  and  preserv- 
ing human  freedom  In  the  process. 

We  have  made  mighty  contributions  to  a 
whole  panorama  of  services  In  aid  to  the 
blind.  In  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate  of 
Infants,  m  pioneering  a  cerebral  palsy  pro- 
gram. In  blood  bank  services.  In  water  pollu- 
tion.  by  a  2.C00  percent  Increase  In  cancer 
detection  work,  and  In  research  In  the  Rh 
factor  m  the  blocKl  of  Infants  and  In  the 
medical  problems  of  the  aged. 

Under  our  social  welfare  programa.  no 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  need  go 
without  adequate  mealcal  care  whether  he 
has  the  money  to  f>ay  for  It  or  not.  And  all 
of  It  Is  done,  let  me  assure  you.  wltLout  the 
slightest  tlnne  of  Mr  Truman's  socialized 
medicine  which  would  wTeck  the  standards 
of  he.  !th  of  our  people. 

SICKNESS   DlSiABUJTT    LAW 

Our  latest  program  Is  the  new  sickneas 
disability  law  which  will  start  paying  benefits 
on  July  I.  At  a  cost  of  no  more  than  30 
cents  a  week  to  employer  and  employee. 
e.OOOOOO  Workers  In  our  State  will  be  pro- 
tected during  Illness  up  to  13  weeks. 


And  let  me  remind  you  that  when  this 
program  came  to  the  fliwr  of  the  legislature, 
every  single  Demccra*.  In  both  Houses  voted 
against  It  on  direct  orders  from  their  CIO 
bosses — and  I  hope  you  will  tee  to  It  that 
they  are  reminded  of  It  every  day  from 
now  on. 

So  It  gees.  The  Democrats  talked.  We 
acted.  We  Increased  unemplovment  Insur- 
ance from  tl8  to  $26  a  week  and  the  coveruge 
from  20  to  26  weeks  We  extended  minimum 
wa?e  protection  to  500.000  new  workers.  We 
guaranteed  women  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Thrc'Ugh  our  youth  commission  we  have 
est.-ibiished  700  youth  centers  In  this  State 
and  we  have  reduced  Juvenile  delinquency 
by  27  percent. 

We  have  provided  on-the-job  and  appren- 
tice training  for  110.000  veterans  and  homes 
for  28.180  others,  with  their  families.  In 
State-aided  housing  projects  Our  veterans 
have  made  mm  x>f  the  counseling  services  of 
our  division  of  veterans  affairs  no  less  than 
4.760.000  times. 

In  addition,  we  have  more  than  doubled 
the  State  aid  to  education,  more  than 
doubled  minimum  teachers'  salaries,  created 
a  State  university,  five  new  Institutes  of  ap- 
plied arts  and  sciences  and  added  two  great 
medical  centers  for  the  tralnlnf?  of  much- 
needed  doctors.  The  story  could  go  on  and 
on.  but  again  In  8  years  we  have  done  much 
more  than  the  Democrats  did  In  20  years  In 
every  branch  of  education. 

The  New  York  farmer  also  knows  that  at 
last  he  has  a  State  administration  that 
knows  something  about  farming.  Great  new 
research  programs  In  cattle  and  poultry  dis- 
eases have  brought  real  progress.  Research 
In  marketing  and  the  mighty  new  program 
of  farm-to-market  roads  approved  by  this 
year's  legislature  are  the  most  Important 
progress  for  our  farmers  In  many  a  decade. 

BUDGET  BALANCED 

Business  has  flourished  because  we  have 
created  and  maintained  here  the  atmosphere 
In  which  private  enterprise  expands.  To- 
day we  have  580.000  Individual  f^ms  doing 
business  In  this  State,  In  the  period  since 
VJ-day.  we  have  added  179, COO  business 
establishments.  For  eight  successive  years 
we  have  led  the  country  In  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations,  with  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  man-days  lost  through  strikes. 
This  has  meant  uninterrupted  production 
and   steady,   profitable   Jobs   and   operations. 

And  finally,  what  has  happened  to  the 
taxpayer  In  New  York?  Well,  our  budget  is 
balanced  and  the  Federal  Government  Is 
running  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  a  year. 

Here  In  New  York  we  have  doubled  our 
contributions  for  local  assistance,  our  aid  to 
education,  cur  aid  to  welfare  and  still  we 
have  reserve  funds  for  a  rainy  day. 

As  we  made  great  social  progress,  we  have 
actually  reduced  the  tax  rates.  Right  now. 
despite  these  vital  Increases  In  services  and 
the  payment  of  a  $400,000,000  veterans'  bo- 
nus In  10  years,  our  tax  structure  Is  10  per- 
cent below  what  It  was  In  1941.  the  last  pre- 
war, peacetime  yea.--.  We  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Stale  a  billion  dollars  by 
g(x>d  management.  We  have  substituted 
good  government  for  hot  air. 

In  all  this  you  who  are  here  tonight  have 
had  a  liberal  share  and  I  know  the  people 
of  the  State  are  grateful  for  what  you  have 
done.  It  has  been  a  teamwork  Job  by  a  great 
team  of  good  citizens. 

As  we  have  given  good  government  to 
our  State,  we  have  given  our  l)est  to  the 
welfaie  of  the  Nation  in  a  troubled  world. 
We  have  stoutly  fought  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ica In  a  peaceful  world  through  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  which  we  have  supported  all 
the  time  and  not  Just  when  It  was  politically 
ex|>edlent. 

As  Americans  we  have  put  our  country 
first  and  made  our  party  an  Instrument  of 
great  service  to  all  the  people.  May  It  ever 
be  thus. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
Fallacies 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTt.VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
longer  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  testify  the  more 
fallacies  are  uncovered. 

Tlie  following  article  from  the  April 
27.  1950.  l.ssue  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  reveals  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  testimony  presented  to  date. 

To  tho.se   who  are  searching  for  the 
truth  the  following  article  tells  the  story: 
Seaway    Fallacies 

"Acheson  favors  seaway  project."  so  runa 
a  rerent  newspaper  headline.  Another  la: 
"Sawyer  Indorses  seaway  project."  We  may 
e.xpect  that  pretty  soon  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan  will  favor  seaway  project  for 
the  Brannan  plan,  and  Mrs  Roosevelt  will 
endorse  seaway  project  on  behalf  of  the 
world. 

This  St,  Lawrence  seaway  scheme  has  lieen 
under  more  or  less  active  consideration 
since  1933  By  this  time,  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  should  be  known.  I  think  X 
know  them.  I  can  say  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  the  scheme  Is  without  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  merit.  The  endorseraenta 
and  favors  of  these  politicians  are  but  proof 
of  their  Incompetence  or  their  servility  to 
the  little  boss,  Truman.  (He  Viever  misaes  • 
chance  to  drag  the  seaway  scheme  into  hia 
messages^ 

Briefly  the  facts  are:  (1)  the  seaway  Is  an 
economically  unsound  and  Impractical 
scheme;  (2i  we  cant  afford  the  huge  coat 
of  It.  It  would  never  be  self-supporting,  and 
no  competent  or  Informed  person  has  ever 
thought  or  said  that  It  would  be. 

As  to  Its  economic  merits:  Probably  the 
outstanding  point  Is  that  the'seaway  would 
not  be  a  seaway,  because  of  the  many  in- 
superable difficulties  It  would  present, 

1  It  would  be  closed  by  Ice  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  time.  Ice  and  fog  would  seri- 
ously hamper  Its  use  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  time. 

It  Is  as  much  an  leeway  as  a  seaway. 

Look  at  lake  navigation  this  year.  It  baa 
hardly  opened  yet,  and  the  total  railway 
freight  traffic  has  been  much  less  than  In 
some  years  because  we  can't  get  ore  down 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Cleveland  and  Ash- 
tabula by  lake. 

This  Is  fresh  water,  you  know.  It  freezes 
•olid. 

Maybe  Acheson  and  Sawyer,  aa  experts  on 
sucli  matters,  plan  to  develop  the  electric 
power  part  of  the  project  In  order  to  use  the 
current  for  keeping  their  precious  seaway 
warm  in  winter, 

2  It  would  not  be  used  by  seagoing  vessels 
to  any  Important  extent.  Not  only  Is  the 
fact  of  ice  and  fog  enough  to  keep  any  regu- 
lar liner  service  off,  but  also  the  length  and 
the  slowness  of  the  trip  are  prohibitive.  It 
Is  2.200  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  The  locks  and  cur- 
rents that  would  beset  the  course  would 
greatly  hamper  traffic,  A  different  type  of 
vessel  would  be  required.  The  number  of 
turn  arounds  or  trips  per  year  would  be  so 
reduced,  that  nearly  all  steamship  com- 
panies have  stated  that  they  would  not  us* 
the  seaway, 

Aa  the  thing  would  cost  about  $2,000,000.- 
000.  the  tolls  required  to  make  It  pay  would 
be  prohibitive:  either  no  UaiSc,  or  more 
taxes  for  yuu  and  me. 
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As  to  the  military  argtnnent:  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  single  unqualified  approval  by  any 
Army  or  Navy  authority.  Here  is  what  tha 
thing  would  do: 

1.  It  would  be  indefensible.  InTltlng  easy 
bomb  attack  on  far-flung  locks,  canals,  and 
shipping, 

2.  It  would  divert  great  war  equipment 
and  forces  to  attempt  its  defense. 

3.  If  by  any  chance  we  came  to  rely  upon 
it.  It  would  be  a  serious  hazard,  as  Its  easy 
stoppage  might  be  a  fatal  blow. 

Two  added  thoughts:  If  there  Is  any  power 
shortage,  the  electric  power  part  of  the 
scheme  can  be  executed  separately  at  hall  the 
cost.    Is  there  a  power  shortage? 

The  scheme  Is  no  sounder  than  the  Pasaa- 
maquoddy  Bay  scheme  Where  are  the  labor 
and  money  we  sank  In  that  silly  project? 
Yet  that.  too.  was  endorsed  by  eminent  po- 
litical stooges.  Remember,  the  Pharaohs 
made  the  Egyptians  build  the  pyramids. 


IinportatioB$  of  Fresh  aad  Dried  Eggs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 
UNrrxD  Statib  DaPAaxMSNT  or  AcaicuLTUsa, 

PBODXJCnON    AND    MAEKETINe   ADMINISTSA- 
TION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  1,  1950. 
Bon.  Jamxs  I.  DoLLivaa. 

House  of  Representatives. 
DsAs  Ma.  DoLUvsa :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
request  of  April  30  for  Information  regarding 
the   quantity   of    dried   and   fresh   eggs    Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  In  1»49. 

According    to    census    data    the    following 
quantity  of  eggs  was  Imported  In  1949: 
Whole    In    shell    (chicken)     doc- 
ens)  —  3,369.428 

Whole  m  shell  ( other )  ( doaens ) .  —       234.  753 

Dried  whole  ( pounds  i 93,205 

Frozen  whole   (pounds) 4a.  093 

Yolks,  dried   (pounds!. _ 1.811,400 

Yolks,  frozen    (pounds) -       283.088 

Albumen,  dried   (pounds) 47.721 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
service  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  S.  Taioe. 

Administrator. 

DcPAXTurKT  or  Commxscs. 
Omcx  or  Intuinational  TaAOB, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  5,  19S0. 
The  Honorable  Jamxs  I.  DoLLrvza, 
House  of  Representattvfs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAS  Mr.  DoLLrvn:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  20.  1950,  in  which  you 
request  the  amount  of  fresh  and  dried  eggs 
Imported  into  the  United  States  during  1948. 
United  States  imports  of  eggs,  by  country 
of  origin,  during  the  calendar  year  194S  ara 
as  follows: 

Imports  of  shell  eggs,  by  country,  1949 
(Dotensl 


Country 

Chicken 

Other 

Canskla . 

1.240.906 

l.OU 

102,480 

10 

•.T4: 

IK 
l,3M.42B 

SOO 

Mexico ......... 

lH)rainican  RepabUe ... 

I'nitiHl  kinmlnni           

China  ..._ 

Hong  Koiu 

Toul 

lt,SM 

2H75I 

Import*  o/  dried  mnd  froten  eyys  and  egg  j/roducts.  by  countrf,  194$ 

IPoonds] 


Prodoet 

Cansds 

Cliins 

Argentina 

Japan 

Total 

Dried  whole  esss                        ...... 

t 

4&,2» 

'"'J8io« 

sa.aoo 

1,7W,526 

«B,» 

w>w>l#  ^9w%  fma^n  or  Dremrad     --    _  --  ........... 

4«.aas 

Feg  yMks,  drie<i .—«—..— 

40.S74 

4,000 

1,811.400 

aa,<Hi 

43,  U2 

4,400 

47,731 

Source:  Report  No.  FT  110.  United  States  Imports  of  Merchaodiee  tor  Consompiion.  1»4«,  Bureau  of  the  Censos. 

The  major  markets  for  United  States  ex-  rence    seaway,    which    I    ask    to    haYS 

ports  of  eggs  and  egg  producU  In  1949  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  COMGRKS- 

indicated  in  the  following  tabulations :  SIGNAL  Rccoao 

Exports  of  aheU  eggs,  by  country  of  destina-  There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 

tion,  1949  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th* 

'**'**^  Recorb.  as  foUows: 

*;*^*'"'- I'^t^  CoHcaaas  Must  Qurr  DAWDUMO  AHB  MtJST 

Canal  Zone 1.043.804  pi«,  /fi-AWAT  Riu. 

Cuba             2. 986. 901  ^""  *  Ssawat  Bnx 

Venezuela                    9.  180,  196  On  Wednesday,  the  House  PubUc  Worka 

Philippines.  Reptiblic  ofl 1,234.730  Committee   wUl   conclude   hearings  on   tbm 

Switzerland- 596.228  St.  Lawrence  seaway  bill.     According  to  ra- 

Netherlands    Antilles  ."_V. —         550.974  pca^.  that  committee  wlU  then  put  the  sea>- 

Others   (24  countries) 1.358.644  way  bUl  to  sleep  until  and  unless  the  S«n- 

ate  takes  action. 

Total 18.444.979  Mr  President,  our  coimtry  U  considerably 

surprised  that  hearings  were  held  over  on  th« 

Exports  of  dried  eggs,  by  country  of  destina-  g^^^^  ^j^,^  without  substantive  commlttea 

turn.  1949  action  developing. 

Pound*  J  personally  deplore  thU  "After  you.  my 

United  Kingdom «,  109. 750  ^j^ar   Alphonse";    "No,    after    you,   my   dear 

Germany 3.  727.252  Gaston,"  act  which  has  been  plsyed  by  what 

Austria 1.462,658  might  loe  regarded  as  the  suspiciously  over- 
Switzerland 253,550  polite  Senate  and  the  House  tor  many  years 

Indonesia -        346,  .^«  q^  xii\M  Issue. 

Others  (41  countries) 417,548  ._ 

Total — 12,34«,  884  aaawAT 

Since  when  must  statesmen  sit  on  tbatr 

Exports  of  frozen  eggs,  by  country  of  desti-  dignity  and  await  actions  of  the  other  Cham- 

nation.  1949  ^^^  ^  ^^^^j  really  feel  that  action  la  nee  i  issry 

Pounds  ,^j  desirable?    The  House  committee  knows 

MexMM 174.780  full  well  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relattona 

Canal  Zone -         104,  088  Subcommittee  on  the  Seaway  BlU  (8.  J.  Rea. 

Venezuela 265.  426  gg)  i,  stacked  against  the  seaway  4  to  1.  with 

United  Kingdom 13,  945,  812  my  own  vote  being  the  tmly  committed  pro- 
Belgium 637.866  seaway  vote.     Since  July  39  last  year,  thla 

Switzerland... 263.070  subcommittee   under   the   chalrmanahlp   at 

Others  (20  countries) 178.709  the    distinguished    Senator    from    Iteryland 

(Mr.  TTDDtGsl   has  been  sitting  on  the  bill. 

Total 15.  567,  251  i^  gpite  of  my  numerous  appeals  for  action. 

Exports  of  other  prepared  or  preserved  eggs.  ^hy-  ^f«°-   <»«f°^  *?*  .J"^   ^i^"!! 

'^  .       ' ,,    \,«   j...,,,»/.v»«     lOAQ  take  this  Issue  In  Its  teeth  and  proceed  to 

by   coi^nf  ry   o/  destxnatum.   1949  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  House  «t  a  pat- 

Pounds  ^gj^  fop  ^j^  Senate  IXMtead  of  allowing  Sen- 
Egypt 2,  200  ate  inaction  to  serve  as  an  ezcuae  for  a  Housa 

Colombia 1,000  serenade  of  lullaby  and  good  night  on  thla 

Union  of  South  Africa 1.  000  issue? 

Others  (9  countries) 2,670  j  m^  not  excusing  the  obstruction  of  my 

colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  feel  contrary  to 

Total 6,870  xiM  way  I  feel  on  this  Issue,  nor  am  I  con- 

Detailed  Information  regarding  exports  by  denming  them  as  Individuals.  l^Viort<^ 

country  of  destination  is  publlahed  in  Bu-  'tand.  but  I  do  respect  them  for  the  honesty 

reau  of  the  Census  Report  rr  410.  United  of  their  mistaken  convictions. 

States  Exports  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mer-  amaiCA  a  axxpncAL  ABOtrr  hodhb  ■XAamca 

chandise,  1949.  ]>t  me  say  quite  candidly  that  the  pe<4»a 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  call  ^  ^^^  Nation  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 

on  us  again.  n^g  House  hearings  from  the  very  beginning. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^he   people   felt    that    these   bearinga   were 

LoBiNG  K.  Mact,  ^^j  ^qq  jojjg,  (b)  too  late  in  the  session,  (c) 

Deputy  Director.  pUyed  Into  the  hands  of  the  obstruction- 

^_^_^^^^_____  ists  who  have  sabotaged  the  seaway  all  along. 

'  With  all  due  respect  to  that  able  commit- 

...                   e              aa   ^  ■    r^-^Ua.^  *««.   !•*  ™*   point  out  that   the   sands   are 

M.  Lawrcacc  deawmj  mmn  «  COBpiCIca  nmnlng  out  on  this  second  session  of  the 

Klghty-flrst  Congress.     Based  on  the  regular 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  legisUtive  schedule,  presumably  only  the  ftill 

months  of  June  and  July  remain.    The  Mem- 

bars  on  the  House  side  realize  full  well,  I 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY  am  but*,  that  the  House  has  a  tremendous 

number  at  Issues  which  It  must  take  care  of 

**  wi»;w.aai                     ^^  during  the  next  90  or  so  daya.  and  that  the 

Df  TBB  amATS  OF  TBB  XTNTTED  STATU  o^iy  bop«  for  the  seaway  la  for  a  prompt  re- 

Mondau   Man  t  iUaislaHot  tfav  of  Port  to  be  made  to  the  full  Houae  of  Eepre- 

\^il«I2w   J««*  Ifl)    JlSS  aentatlvaa.  with  floor  tlma  tjulckly  demred 

Wtdnetdap,  March  29),  J»5«  ^  ^^  ^^^  committee. 

Mr.  WHiEY.     Mr.  President.  I  seod  to  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am  presenting  thcae  com- 

Iht  desk  a  itatement  on  th«  6t  Law-  menu  frankly,  because  Amarlca'a  160,0^0,000 
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people  are  not  Interested  In  anyth.ng  but 
frankneae  from  their  Congress  on  ihla  or  any 
other  usue. 

coMMrmz  raiNT  parp\!tn>  bt  wiirr 

StrBCOUMITTSK 

Mr   President,  on  March  2.  1M9.  as  former 
BUbcommlttee  chairman  during  the  Republi- 
can Kightieth   Congress.  I   presented  to   the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  latest  opinions  of  Ocvern- 
inent  agencies   and  ouUtandlng   private  In- 
dividuals  and   groups   on    the   St.   Lawrence 
seaway      This   76-page   comnUttee   print   In- 
dicated that  this  great  self-llquldatlng  proj- 
ect would  Involve  expenditures  of  only  »802.- 
000  000  on  the  part  ol  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Tor  completion  of  the  27-foot  project. 
Of   this  8U.T1.  the  United   States   share   w*s 
♦573.000.000   and   Canada  s   share   was   $219.- 
000.000      My  aim  in  presenting  the  commit- 
tee print  was  to  show  to  the  obstructionists 
that  there  was  more  than  enough  technical 
eTt<tence  already  on   hand   to  complete   this 
seaway  iegtslvtion  once  and  for  all  without 
dawdling  in  further  surreys.     Unfortunately. 
howe\-9r.  tWa  committee  prmt.  Uk*  so  many 
prevtous  stucUes  baa  not  been  heeded  by  the 
majority. 

BCA    kTTtOVXD    Btrr    NOT    BKilWAT 

On  Friday  night,  the  Senate  passed  a 
(3.000X00.000  forelgn-aid  bill.  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  Mr  President,  that  it  is  an 
Incredible  contradiction  that  the  Senate  and 
Houae  should  approve  with  great  speed  a 
t3.OOO.OO0.0OO  measure  for  revitalizing  Euro- 
pean countries,  while  the  Congress  drags  Mi 
feet  on  a  pr'>Ject  which  has  been  pending 
before  us  for  30  years  to  vitalize  the  great 
Middle  West  and  to  help  assure  contintrtng 
economic  health  for  the  best  neighbor  that 
any  other  country  ever  had,  namely,  our 
■    good  friend  to  the  north,  Canada. 

Now,  Mr  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  under- 
estimate completely  the  value  of  the  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  know  that  no  subject  Is  ever  so  com- 
pletely studied  as  not  to  benefit  from  some 
additional  facts.  But  I.  for  one.  feel  that 
the  neceaslty  for  action  far  outweighed  the 
necessity  for  accumulating  some  minor  addi- 
tional facu  on  thU  issue 

wiBcowsiNrria  have  TisnrtiB  om  »«awat 
I  was  glad  to  personally  testify  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  1  am  glad  to 
•ay  that  numerous  other  Wlsconsinites  also 
testified   including  the    following 

The  energetic  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bute  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Oeorge  Haber- 
mann. 

One  of  the  ouUtandlng  port  experts  in  our 
Nation,  the  municipal  port  director  of  Mil- 
waukee, Mr    Harry  Brockel. 

One  of  the  stanchest  battlers  for  the  sea- 
way down  through  these  decades.  Mr  Her- 
man Ekern.  chairman  of  the  deep  waierways 
commission  of  my  State. 

One  of  the  ablest  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialtfts  of  WUconsin  whose  Interest  in  the 
seaway  has  never  flagged.  Mr.  Walter  Glen. 
of  ClintonvUle.  as  well  as  other  able  in- 
dividuals. 

sHKaOTCAN  ntCBS  xorroaiAL 
Now.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  in  this  connection  I 
have  in  my  hands  an  editorial  entitled 
"Thank  Tou,  Governor, '■  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  newspapermen  of  the  Badger 
State,  a  renowned  fraternal  leader  and  rlvic- 
minded  citizen.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Broughton. 
of  Sheboygan  While  Charley  and  I  have  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye  on  some  of  the  pohll- 
-  cal  issues  of  ovir  times.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
on  the  seaway  as  well  as  on  many  other 
themes  there  Is  virtually  complete  agreement 
between  myself  and  this  ouutanding 
American. 

rrATXMCKT  IT   covntNoi  azMNcaOHW 
I  was  partlcvilarly  happy   to  see  that   Mr. 
broughton    drew    attention    to    a    splendid 


statement  prepared  by  the  esteemed  Gover- 
nor of  our  State,  the  Honorable  Oscar  Renne- 
bohm.  Our  State's  chief  executive  had  in- 
tended to  appear  personally  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  but  due  to  an  Illness  was 
unable  to  come  to  Washington.  He  was.  how- 
ever, well  represented  by  his  executive  secre- 
tary. Mr  Phillip  Drotnlng.  who  presented  the 
governor's  comment. 

TTXSOAT    A.    T.    or   L.    CONFIERENCE    IN    CHICAGO 

New,  Mr.  President,  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
May  9.  there  is  going  to  be  an  important  pre- 
liminary conference  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way at  the  Stevens  Hotel  In  Chicago,  at- 
tended by  A.  F.  of  L.  representatives  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  There  Is  an  interesting 
article  on  this  conference  In  the  May  1950 
Issue  cf  the  ofBclal  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Wisconsin 
Federal lonlst.  And  so  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  commenting  upon  this 
important  meeting  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CONcaKsaioMAL 
Rccoao. 

1  should  like  to  convey  my  warmest  greet- 
ings to  the  convention  and  my  stncerest 
hopes  that  out  of  Its  dellberationa  wUl  come 
renewed  and  streni^thened  A  F  of  L  leader- 
ship in  this  struggle  to  which  we  of  lakK>r. 
government,  business,  agriculture  are  mu- 
tually dedicated  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Re- 
gardicas  of  our  dlSerences  on  other  issues, 
regardteea  of  political  party,  let  us  Join  hands 
In  continued  battle  for  this  great  project 

Finally  I  present  for  reprinting  also  in  the 
RBCoeo  a  terse,  hard-hitting  editorial  from 
the  April  28  Toronto  (Canada  t  Dally  Star  en- 
titled "United  Stales  Actions  Speak  the 
Louder," 

[From  the  Sheboygan   (Wis.)    Press  of  May 
5.   19501 

Thank  You,  GoNiRNoal 

Tw"nty-three  years  ago.  April  11.  1927. 
the  Sheboygan  Press  editorially  had  this  to 
say  of  the  proposed  St.  LawTence  waterway; 

■'At  last  the  United  States  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  negotiating  with  Canada 
for  the  building  of  the  St  Lawrence  water- 
way, and  we  will  now  see  these  problems 
Ironed  out  with  more  than  a  possibility  that 
a  treaty  will  be  presented  and  ratified  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Pres- 
ent at  the  conference  at  Muskeijon.  Mich., 
this  winter,  we  predicted  that  the  deep  water- 
way  would  be  built  and  that  ocean  liners 
would  "make"  western  ports  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan In  8  or  9  years.     That  is  no  idle  dream. 

"Canada  will  benefit  as  much  as  the  United 
States  by  such  a  waterway,  and  where  in- 
terests are  Identical,  and  when  the  cost  of 
the  building  will  eventually  be  met  out  of 
the  receipts  from  created  electric  power, 
neither  country  can  afford  to  pass  up  this 
opportunity  " 

Ever  since  that  time  selfish  Interests  have 
been  blocking  a  treaty  with  Canada  which 
would  make  possible  water  transportation 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  In  other  words,  we  would  have 
ocean  steamers  plying  the  Great  Lakes  and 
making  landlocked  regions  in  this  and  Mid- 
dle West  areas  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world.' 
There  are  some  who  may  argue  that  we  would 
be  brought  Into  competition  with  the  world, 
but  that  argument  will  come  from  Isolation- 
ists rather  than  from  broadmlnded  cltlzeru 
who  realize  that  even  in  America  you  can- 
not live  alone  or  have  your  doors  barricaded. 

Gov  Oscar  Rennebohm  Wednesday  after- 
noon expressed  his  views  through  Phillip  D. 
Drotnlng.  executive  secretary,  who  appeared 
at  the  hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  reference  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  271  dealing  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  problem  We  like  the  senti- 
ments expressed  In  the  statement  of  the  gov- 
ernor when  he  said: 


"The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  a  leader 
m  pushing  this  project.  In  the  year  1919 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  created  the 
Wisconsin  Deep  Waterways  Commission, 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  work- 
ing for  a  deep-water  route  connecting  the 
Middle  West  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  vl* 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Since  Its  creation 
the  Wisconsin  Deep  Waterways  Commission 
has  worked  unceasingly  to  attain  this  goal."* 
We  might  add,  too.  that  our  Wisconsin 
Senators  and  Congressmen  over  the  years 
have  worked  untiringly  in  the  Interest  of 
the  St  Lawrence  waterway  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  has  been  Senator  Altx- 
ANDKii  WiLET.  Thls  Is  neither  Republican 
nor  Democratic  legislation;  It  Is  legislation 
for  the  whole  Nation. 

Here  la  something,  too.  that  is  very  im- 
portant, and  that  is  the  development  of 
water  power,  a  necessity  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain lower  corts.  The  rallrcads  of  the  Na- 
tion cannot  give  us  the  service  that  we  need, 
and  they  will  profit  even  more  In  the  to- 
morrow that  is  to  follow  by  the  increased 
shorter  hauls  to  ports  of  embarkation 

The  Governor  has  six  points  that  he  raises, 
and  the  second  i»  one  of  the  best,  telling 
the  story  of  the  need  for  an  oeean  water- 
way  Into  the  Great   Lakes.     He  says: 

"The  seaway  will  give  the  Middle  West 
access  to  the  newly  discovered  high-gratle 
ore  deposits  in  Canada  wtrtefa  will  offset  tha 
rapid  depletion  of  the  iron-ore  deposits  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district.  Inasmuch  as 
three-fourths  of  the  Nations  total  produc- 
tion of  steel  Is  centered  In  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  the  Importance  of  cheap  water  trans- 
portation to  carry  the  Canadian  ore  to  the 
Middle  West  cannot  be  overemphasized  ' 

The  O«ivernor  then  calls  attention  to  the 
St  Lawrence  seaway  as  a  necessity  for  our 
national  defense  and  the  military  security 
of  this  Nation. 

In  the  last  war  many  of  our  large  muni- 
tions plants  were  built  on  the  seaboards.  If 
another  war  Is  to  come  these  will  have  to 
seek  safer  Interior  locations  and  likewise 
safer  places  for  the  storage  of  strategic  ma- 
terials and  for  the  construction  of  naval  and 
merchant  vessels.  The  Great  Lakes  offer  a 
rendezvous  for  Just  this  kind  of  manufacture. 
Long  before  we  were  conscious  or  mindful 
of  the  advantages  of  the  St  Lawrence  water- 
way. Canada  was  Interested  In  the  subject. 
They  were  the  first  to  urge  a  Joint  seaway 
project  and  we  would  have  one  today  but  for 
the  fact  that  selfish  Interests  have  been 
able  to  keep  Congress  from  voting  on  the 
subject.  Canada  has  completed  the  Welland 
Canal  which  bypasses  Niagara  Falls  and 
which  win  be  a  vital  link  in  the  ship  channels 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  of  Wisconsin  have  always  been  ocean- 
minded.  There  has  never  been  a  day  when 
we  thought  that  this  Nation  could  live  en- 
tirely on  Its  own  resources  We  must  give 
and  take  In  this  matter  and  when  all  is  said 
and  done  we  can  back  the  words  of  Governor 
Rennebohm  when  he  said: 

"In  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  I  urge 
this  committee  to  report  out  favorably  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  271,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gre!=s.  second  session." 

We  C!0  not  ask  this  for  Wisconsin:  v.e  ask 
it  for  the  Middle  West;  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Indiana,  and  the  great  North  and  Middle 
West  We  attended  our  first  deep  waterway 
conference  at  Muskegon.  Mich  .  tn  1927  and 
It  was  so  heartening  and  the  expressions  of 
those  in  attendance  so  optimistic  that  we 
had  every  belief  that  it  would  be  only  a  lew 
years  before  Jointly  we  would  open  the  chan- 
nels of  water  navigation  irom  the  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
By  this  time  the  railroads  have  found  out 
that  they  need  the  deep  waterway,  the  power 
interests  have  awakened  to  the  grave  situa- 
tion If  electricity  Is  to  be  provided  for  the 
v.hole  United  States. 
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(Prom,  the  Toronto  Dally  Star  of  April  M, 
1950) 

Dnitid   Statis   Actions   Speak  thb  Loxtosb 

Canada  is  becoming  tired  of  the  favorable 
words  uttered  by  United  States  public  men 
about  the  St.  Lawrence  River  improvement, 
tired  because  of  the  unfavorable  actions  of 
United  States  public  bodies.  Prime  Minis- 
ter St  Laurent  refiected  the  attitude  of  this 
country  when  he  said  It  had  waited  patiently, 
and  recently  not  so  patiently,  for  the  neigh- 
boring Republic  to  let  the  work  proceed. 

The  defense  authorities  of  the  United 
States  say  that  the  St.  Lawrence  improve- 
ment is  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  the  safety 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce  told  Congress 
on  Monday  that  everyone  who  seeks  the  con- 
tinued economic  strength  and  expansion  of 
the  United  States  supports  the  project.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  said  yesterday  that 
the  work  was  long  overdue:  that  It  would 
make  the  already  happy  relations  with  Can- 
ada still  happier. 

Perhaps  Canadians  should  be  pleased  with 
such  observations  on  the  part  of  United 
States  governmental  authorities.  But  of  what 
value  are  they  when  the  party  In  power  ap- 
points hostile  chairmen  to  committees  deal- 
ing with  the  project  who  use  their  authority 
to  prevent  the  matter  going  to  a  vote?  That 
has  happened  not  once  but  many  times.  Al- 
ways some  maneuver  or  specious  argument 
Is  used  to  block  progress. 

This  country  has  a  feeling  of  frustration. 
It  has  to  look  on  impotently  while  $60,000.- 
000  of  electric  energy  go  to  waste  annually 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids — half  of  It 
Canada's — as  it  has  been  doing  during  the 
past  30  years  that  6elf.sh  interests  across 
the  line  have  been  blocking  the  undertaking. 
And  it  has  to  pay  transportation  costs  mil- 
lions of  dollars  higher  yearly  than  those  that 
the  deep  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel  would 
provide. 

The  United  States  is  much  richer  than 
Canada.  But  Congress  acts  as  though  It 
were  appalled  by  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
combined  power  and  navigation  project.  The 
Parliament  of  Canada  knows  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  project  would  tiore  than  pay 
for  Itself,  being.  In  effect,  a  rich  and  inex- 
haustible gold  mine.  This  countr/  is  ready  to 
go  60-60  in  sharing  the  cost. 

Surely  it  Is  time  that  the  great  United 
States  of  America  stopped  trifling  with  so 
Important  an  International  question  and 
showed  herself  to  be  a  partner  worth  having 
In  the  economic  field  as  well  as  In  the  com- 
mon defense  of  this  continent. 

[Prom  the  Wisconsin  Federal lonlst  for  May 

19501 
St.    LAwazNcx   Phoject   Finai,   Plans    Maok; 

PXOGBAM   ANNOCNCXD 

Final  plans  have  been  made  for  the  pre- 
liminary conference  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  to  be  held  at  the  Stevens  Ho- 
tel. Chicago,  on  May  9.  Invitations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  phases  have  been 
sent  to  AFL  representatives  and  State  officer* 
in  Ulinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Michigan,  Minne- 
•ota,  Nebraska,  Cftiio,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wisconsin. 

In  urging  the  State  groups  to  attend  WSPL 
President  George  Haberman  writes:  -With 
the  growth  of  our  industrial  center  and  great 
amount  of  foreign  exports  from  both  agri- 
culture and  Industry  in  the  Midwest,  and 
with  conversion  from  coal  to  both  gas  and 
oil  for  heat  and  power,  as  well  as  new  depoa- 
lu  of  ore  to  replace  the  depleting  supply  of 
the  Mesabi  Range,  the  welfare  of  our  Indtis- 
trles  stands  In  peril,  not  only  In  the  way  of 
expansion,  but  a  continuity  of  production." 
COViaNUXMT  assichs  dklxcatb 

Haberman  also  announced  the  program  of 
■peakers  in  the  inviutlon.  The  Government 
was  as&igning  Col.  William  Fondren.  of  Um 


Plans  and  Operations  Division,  United  States 
Army,  to  address  the  delegates.  It  Is  unique 
t<x  the  Government  to  do  this  since  this  Is  a 
preliminary  planning  session  and  Army  rep- 
resentatives rarely  attend  such  conferences. 
Haberman  also  pointed  out  this  was  signifi- 
cant In  that  it  stresses  the  national  security 
aspect  of  the  seaway  project.  Other  speak- 
ers include: 

Dr.  N.  R.  Danlellan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Asroclatlon. 

Daniel  W.  Hoan  (form.er  Milwaukee  may- 
or), president.  Great  Lakes  Harbor  Associa- 
tion. 

William  Snow,  Chief,  Canadian  Division. 
United  States  Department  of  State,  and 
member  of  United  States-Canada  Joint  Board 
of  Defense. 

Harry  C.  Brockel,  municipal  port  director, 
city  of  Milwaukee. 

Haberman  Is  also  attempting  to  get  United 
States  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  (Democrat, 
Illinois)  to  attend  and  dlvruss  with  the  dele- 
gates the  possibility  of  appropriations  for 
the  seaway  project  in  the  near  future. 

In  planning  the  conference  with  Milwau- 
kee Federated  Trades  Council  representa- 
tives it  was  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
goal  of  the  preliminary  session  was  to  con- 
vince the  national  APL  body  of  the  economic 
and  national  defense  Jtistiflcations  of  the 
project.  Its  economic  benefits  claimed  are 
low-cost  water  transportation  and  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power.  Defensewise  it  should 
be  noted  that  shortly  after  World  War  H 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  the  Con- 
gress that  from  their  experience  In  World 
War  II,  the  project  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  national  security  as  a  shipbuilding  re- 
source, as  an  additional  transportation  facil- 
ity, and  as  a  new  source  of  power. 

The  sessions  will  begin  at  10  a.  m.  on 
Tuesday,  May  9. 


TermiiutioB  of  Rest  Gintrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  six  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters,  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
which  come  constantly  to  my  office  on 
the   subject   of   Federal   rent   control. 

Readers  will  note  that  the  present 
communications,  and  others  I  have  and 
will  offer  for  the  Record,  are  signed  by 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  and  who 
live  in  every  region  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  citizens  write  to  make 
their  views  knowTi  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  fully  dis- 
prove the  views  expressed  before  permit- 
ting Federal  rent  control  to  be  extended 
beyond  June  30,  1950.  its  legislative  ter- 
mination date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the 
Rxcoto.  as  follows: 

Senator  Haut  P.  Canr. 

r/i«  genmU.  WoMhtnfftOH,  D.  C. 
Dbsb  Sknatob  Cain:  I  am  writing  a  lettvr 
of  protect  agalnat  the  continuation  of  rent 
controls.    Much  has  been  lald  against  this 


law  which  by  common  consent  is  agreed  to 
be  unfair,  discriminatory,  and  tmaound  eco- 
nomically. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  both  pro  and 
con  about  the  scarcity  of  rentals.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  have  8  percent  or  10  percent 
vacancies,  but  on  the  other  hand,  everyone 
Is  housed  and  housed  better  than  ever  was 
true  in  the  history  of  this  coxmtry.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  expect  large  percentage  vacan> 
des  when  the  rest  of  the  economy  of  tho 
country  Is  going  ftUl  blast. 

I  might  shed  a  little  light  on  this  question 
from  my  own  experience.  I  happen  to  op- 
erate two  medium -sized  apartments  totaling 
75  suites.  In  the  last  12  months  I  have  had 
a  tum-orer  of  25  suites  out  of  the  75.  This 
should  more  than  Indicate  that  suites  are 
available  and  people  are  moving  around,  al- 
though rental  quarters  do  not  go  begging. 

I  wotild  also  like  to  say  that  If  there  wert 
any  fair  parts  of  the  rent  control  law.  the 
part  permitting  local  option  to  determine 
the  continuation  cv  decontrol  was  itich. 
However,  the  Ethiopian  In  the  wood  pile  Is 
the  mandatory  provision  that  the  Oovem- 
nor  must  approve  such  decontrol  after  It  la 
voted  at  the  local  level.  This  again  Imme- 
diately makes  It  a  political  football,  and  Is 
true  In  the  case  of  our  own  Governor.  He 
has  decontrolled  a  few  minor  towns  and  vil- 
lages as  a  sop  to  his  own  conscience,  and  has 
faUed  to  do  so  with  the  others  regardless  of 
their  wishes. 

I  agree  with  all  of  the  editorials  that  w* 
have  had  by  all  the  papers  In  this  dty  against 
the  further  extension  of  rent  controls.  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  vho  is  interested  In  the 
good  of  the  country  and  sotind  economy. 
should  vote  against  it. 
Sincerely. 

HxHBT  DuLAtnucNcx.  <lr. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March 
23.   1950] 

Rkntiss  Aax  GrvxN  Nonca 

The  occupants  of  rental  housing  have  been 
given  notice  by  Congress  that  It  probably 
wUl  decline  to  vote  another  extension  of  rent 
controls  beyond  the  expiration  date  of  Juno 
30.  Similar  notice  has  been  served  on  Hous- 
ing Szpediter  Tlghe  Woods  and  his  4.000  or 
more  employees. 

No  doubt  a  last  ditch  fight  will  be  waged 
by  the  Socialist -labor  coalition,  which  now 
controls  both  the  Truman  administration 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  to 
extend  rent  controls  tor  anothor  year,  or  at 
least  until  after  the  November  election. 
Congreesional  ccxnmlttees  are  still  to  conduct 
hearings  on  this  subject,  but  as  of  this  date 
Congress  has  voted  $2  000,000  to  the  Hotis- 
Ing  Administration  which  is  to  be  used  only 
to  pay  terminal  leaves  of  employees  when 
the  agency  Is  abolished.  Moreover.  Congress 
appropriated  only  tl. 400,000  fcM*  operating  ex- 
penses at  the  agency  from  now  until  June  30. 
although  Woods  had  asked  t<a  13,600.000. 
nils  was  clearly  a  directive  to  Woods  to  begin 
now  to  ctirtaU  operations  and  to  be  ready  to 
close  up  shop  when  the  existing  rent-control 
act  expires. 

This  newspaper  believes  the  termination  of 
Government  rent  control  Is  long  overdue. 
The  legal  basis  for  this  form  of  property  con- 
fiscation is  the  fiction  that  the  country  Is 
still  at  war  and  cannot  spare  the  materials 
with  which  to  build  housing.  But  the  politi- 
cal basis  tor  It  is  even  more  indefensible.  It 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  one  class  of 
people,  the  owners  of  rental  property,  should 
subsidize  part  of  the  living  expenses  of  their 
tenants  because  it  would  be  p<^ltically  \m- 
popular  if  renters  had  to  pay  the  full  value  at 
the  premises  they  occupy. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  there  is  no  longer  an  acttial  housing 
shortage.  What  has  happened  Is  that  ths 
beneficiaries  of  cheap  rent  have  been  «n- 
cotiraged  by  rent  controls  to  occupy  inor« 
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prtce  :cr   iv      A.r«ocfaw  ftB4  evm   Suic  c^U 
efiect    c<   rr::'.   cctroli  baa  feaaa   to  tfilv* 

«C  natal  |««nittj  kavt  ftifcimil  to  mQ  tt 

tt  tm  a*  taaiA^pwt«  rrtura  or  1*  < 

a:  $re*t  t<ouM«  *nA 


ttaatf. 
•ny  event,  renters  bAv*  S  tmotuba  in 
to  prtpAT*  thcmacitrcs  —gnf  lly  mzxl 
(or  tlM  pmtetoto  ezptratUn  o<  rant 
T1»«7  ihoilM  vtATi  tAirifcing  now 
hair  aw  waj  mat  landing  on 
fact.  teatHd  of  baaktag  ta  tba 
Jmltom  that  aoaaaoaa  alaa  u 
to  par  part  at 


SSATTU   Wash     A^il  1».  1950. 
6en«ttir  Rabst  P   Cain 

Mt  Dkak  Sui»7oi  Caim  I  '.kke  the  liberty 
ot  wTWiO^  you  Willi  re!er«c.c«  tc  ifce  oonuiiu- 
auoc  ot  nni  oocuois  m  Se»tU«.  Wasb.  I  am 
■or*  tfeat  no  good  can  com*  from  coottnuing 
■r  to  tbc  t«rvanta  or  the 
Aft  Cha  paaaaat  ttme  n  is  practically 
to  rest  a  iMMaa  tn  Saattle  0«csuse 
wiU  aoC  f«Bt  tlMlr  property  but 
tt  vtilla  rant  eootrol  con- 
Bany.  many  tenants  with 
or  wiUa  OBOra  than  two  In  a  (ajnily. 
vfso  cannot  buy  or  at  least  It  Is  not  to  their 
adTkntac*  ^  tray,  but  who  should  be  m  a 
heme  which  u  not  avauable  Run<lre<ls  of 
hot  wee  vcniixl  be  put  on  the  market  for  rect 
If  the  cootroia  vara  Ufte<l  sad  would  relieve 
the  entire  sltuttOB.  and  at  the  same  -.ime 
elunlnste  tba  kflmdrwli  at  places  where  pe<j- 
ple  tre  f -irtsed  to  It**  where  ther  are  required 
to  ihare  the  use  of  t^e  bathrooms  and  the 
kitchens  with  other  tenaata  and  pay  ridic- 
uiotjs  rate*  for  such  acooBaaotfations  Con- 
UoLt  were  lifted  la  tba  City  of  Spokane  this 
paat  jrear  aiid  it  tmprorad  the  condltlun  gen- 
erally lor  both  tenant  aiid  landlord  Ih* 
average  increase  In  rent.  I  understand,  was 
leas  than  15  percent  I  am  satufied  that  the 
rates  in  Seattle  uould  not  be  increased  at  an 
average  of  orer  15  percent  and  possibly  not 
OTKc  10  percent  to  13  percent. 

We  hare  built  tho-is&nds  of  hotu«s  and 
apartments  since  the  close  of  the  wsr  The 
houses  cannot  be  rented:  the  spartnvents  are 
rtot  fl'led  The  rendition  U  wrong  and  should 
b*  remedle<J  W*  urfs  ;cu  to  Toie  that  these 
controls  be  dlfCoattaiMd  June  30  1950. 
Very  truly  yours. 

D    B    MACKiirrosH. 

6t  Loru,  Mo  .  April  21.  19i0. 
■M   HAsar  P  Csof, 

tenatt  Otfioe  SutUttng 

Waa^^t•xgton.  D  C. 
Hon  Hasst  P  C*xj«  I  write  this  letter  to 
aak  for  rent  decontrol  I  am  an  owrier  of 
raotal  propeny.  and  I  believe  that  ever  sine* 
tba  last  war  ended  nearly  9  years  ago  the 
property  owner,  who  UtociKS  tu  a  rnp<^nslbl« 


aad  tr-.j^tT  t-';.-  part  zl  cur  i::il2er.5.  iias  been 
dlscrur.:.- !:>'<;  Against. 

Our  ccun-.r;  has  bacn  praaparoua  ever  alnea 
the  wur  er,ded.  but  tba  Monay  baa  baen  spact 
In  many  cases,  while  our 
decreed  that  a  b&slc  thing 
Ulc*  sbciwr  bad.to  b*  pro^tdad  by  lu  owner 
at  far  brtow  eorrent  prtoaa.  The  rental 
owner  has  be*c  browbeaten  and  Intimidated 
at  the  rent  oOcc.  Our  State  capital  at  Jef- 
fcraon  Ctty.  Mo^  has  imprinted  above  its 
acooa  pillars.  "Property  ta  the  fruit  cf  labor." 
I  kaow  that  my  proper  ty  represents  Just  :hat 
aatf  atoo  self-denial  to  hare  sartnci  to  invest 

TXk*  United  Statea  of  Amarlca  solved  every 
piohiam  cf  the  last  war  with  prompt  effl- 
dcney.  which  won  the  war  and  cur  standing 
as  a  prccBxaant  Hatlon.  AH  such  was  done 
tn  less  than  S  yaara.  and  so  could  the  bcus- 
iBg  problem  have  been  sclved.  but  the  Gcv- 
aromest  has  been  willing  to  persecute  one 
part  cf  the  population  to  attain  popularity 
with  the  rest  of  It  The  condition  cf  older 
prcpeny  has  sulfered  or  deteriorated  more. 
tco.  due  to  the  rise  cf  U::e  prices  of  labor 
aad  materials  for  upkeep.  Surely  now  is  the 
time  to  rectify  thu  condition,  which  has  the 
characteristics  of  old-world  absolutism.  I 
really  meant  to  say  like  Russia. 
Tours  truly. 

Oladts  C  Etamm. 

Sccc-miTT  AasraACT  Co.. 
XI  Dorado.  Ark..  April  «,  1950. 
Re  Federal  rent  control. 
■aaator  H   P   Cmh. 

Senate  OlJP.ce  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dkai  SciVAToa:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  rigorous  opposition  to  continuance  of 
Pedenl  rent  coniroi  as  expressed  in  meet- 
ing of  Town  Hall  last  evening. 

May  I  add  my  testimony  to  support  your 
position?  My  husband  was  a  victim  of  can- 
cer, dying  two  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  He 
left  my  daughter  and  me  a  small  title  busi- 
ness and  a  brick  apartment  house,  into 
which  all  o  ii  savings  had  gone  Depression 
prices  still  were  preraiilng  m  this  oil  boom 
town  on  rental  property,  because  of  over- 
building In  the  1920  s  ar:d  because  the  East 
Texas  oil  discovery  had  emptied  our  bouses 
of  the  oU  industry 

Our  f<jur  room  furnished  apartments, 
water  bills  i;arbaj;e  bills,  and  yard  upkeep 
paid  by  own^r.  have  been  frozen  at  t38  25 
per  month  tthc  dirctor  let  us  raise  to  that 
■umt . 

One  of  the  tenants  stated  to  me  that  he 
made  around  $30,000  last  year.  One  tenant, 
a  Widow,  married  a  wealthy  man  and  they 
now  live  In  the  apartment  she  originally 
rented  All  of  them  have  prospered  to  the 
point  that  I  have  had  to  reconstruct  the 
driveway  to  the  garage  (a  stall  for  each 
apartment*  to  accommodate  the  long  low 
lines   of   their   expensive   new   cars. 

Aside  from  the  monetary  angle.  I  have 
been  unable  to  have  the  use  of  my  own 
property  when  I  wanted  to  bring  an  ab- 
stracter here  to  work  In  the  business,  and 
have  been  unable  to  secure  room  for  rel- 
atives when  I  should  like  to  help  them.  Th« 
measure  is  no  longer  a  war  measure;  it  is 
high-handed  bureaucratic  usurpation  of  the 
rl^hu  of  private  citizei^s  as  i;uaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  working  a  hardship  on  the  lower  in- 
come group,  one  of  the  typists  working  for 
me  has  to  pay  $50  for  a  small  three-room 
apartment  (basement,  but  new  construc- 
tion I  The  economic  level  should  find  an 
adjustment  somewhere  between  these  two 
leve's  and  the  general  public  should  be  able 
to  shop  for  lu  rental  facilities  according  to 
their  likes  and  dislike*.  There  are  vacancies 
listed  In  th*  paper  now.  many  people  would 
offer  rental  units  If  they  could  again  man- 
age them  as  they  prefer. 


The  labor  unions  get  behind  the  rent 
control  man  here  and  prevented  the  *coun- 
cilmen  of  the  city  from  passing  a  measura 
to  decontrol  the  town.  We  will  never  be  able 
to  decontrol  through  local  petitions. 

My  p^.g^-t  can  bs  multiplied  many  times 
over  In  this  area,  and  those  persons  so  af- 
fected Join  me  In  imploring  you  to  see  that 
the  Federal  rent-control  measure  is  not  re- 
newed In  June. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patience  in  read- 
ing tha.  and  trusting  you  will  continue  to 
represent  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
the  light  of  the  Constitution  by  which  we 
exist  as  a  free  people. 

I  am  very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  E.  J    Dr.\ke. 


Dejjvth.  Goto..  April  26.  1950. 
Hon.  Haxrt  P   Ca:n. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wojitiington.  D.  C. 
Hor^oaABLi  Stb:  As  property  owners,  we  are 
watching  closely  the  hearings  In  Washington 
this  week.  We  knew  your  stand  and  are  glad 
for  people  like  jou.  and  we  think  we  are 
due  for  a  break.  We  Just  finished  paying 
$472  taxes  on  our  remodeled  houses  located 
on  six  lots  In  the  low-rent  area.  Our  renu 
would  go  up  very  little  In  some  cases  and  not 
at  all  in  others.  There  are  many  many  land- 
lords in  Denver  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
wait  ng  and  fighting  and  have  given  up. 
They  are  converting  to  business,  or  selling 
out.  so  that  rent  control  is  not  helping  the 
housing  situation.  It  helps  some  politicians. 
I  guess.  What  we  want  is  our  freedom  to 
run  our  own  business. 
Sincerely. 

F    Hansom. 


Bei-LiNCHAM.  Wash.,  April  25.  1950. 
Senator  H.\r«t  P    Cain. 

Wa.i>iingtcm.  D  C. 
Dk.<«  Sis:  Please  be  advised  that  we  sent 
the  attached  copy  of  letter  to  Senator  W.\h- 
KXN  G  M.AGNrsoN,  Representative  Thor  C 
ToLLxrsoN.  Representative  Henkt  M  Jack- 
sow,  and  Representative  Hugh  MrrcHXi-t. 
The  reason  we  did  nut  send  It  to  you  is  be- 
cause we  know  you  are  doing  everything  you 
can  to  eliminate  rent  control,  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  eJIorts.  but  thought  It  wise  to  ad- 
vise you  what  we  had  done  In  this  respect. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D    L    .\BSHiaK. 

Apin.  25.  1950. 

Dear  Sir:  1.  We  have  purposely  held  our 
correspondence  to  you  to  a  minimum  be- 
cause we  know  you  are  busy  and  we  try  to 
carefully  weigh  what  we  convey  as  there 
are  two  sides  'o  most  issues,  but  w^e  feel  It 
Ij  timely  that  we  contact  you  regarding  the 
termination  of  rent  controls,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, are  long  overdue  termination  here. 
Please  believe  us.  as  we  are  really  close  to 
the  Issue  here.  We  are  probably  this  city's 
largest  rental  agency  (not  by  choice,  but  be- 
cause our  ctisiomers  ask  that  we  give  them 
this  service)  and  we  have  had  considerabla 
ccntact  with  rent-control  personnel  here. 

".  Lccully.  we  feel,  relations  here  with 
rent-control  personnel  has  reached  such  a 
state  of  deterioration  that  an  almost  un- 
workable state  of  cooperation  exists.  Prop- 
erty owners  are  being  put  to  needless  ex- 
pense of  delay,  loss  of  revenue,  attorneys  fees, 
etc .  to  evict  undesirable  tenants.  Most 
tenants  are  very  easy  to  get  along  with,  but 
th  exception  that  occasionally  rears  his 
head  is  a  troublemaker  from  the  beginning, 
and  any  thread  of  support  he  can  solicit  to 
further  enjoy  his  trouble-making  of  course 
he  does,  and  he  does  this  through  rent  con- 
trol, who  for  a  lack  of  much  else  to  do  and 
to  make  their  superiors  think  they  are  busy, 
rush  to  these  Isolated  cases  and  build  them 
up      This  Is  typical  In  this  area 

3  In  this  area  a  fear  of  excessive  rents  Is 
foolish,  as  we  hav*  several  places  now  that 
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tr«  charging  leas  then  the  authorised  eeU- 
Ing  because  we  are  more  concerned  with  ob- 
taining good  steady  renters,  and  in  turn,  w* 
recommend  to  the  ownera  that  allowaneea  ba 
made  accortUngly  In  favor  of  good  tenanta. 

4.  May  we  further  state  that  to  our  knowl- 
edge there  Is  no  other  phaaa  of  Induatry 
who  la  so  penalised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  eitrepreneur  has  to  actually 
■ubsidlze  his  own  client  without  aid  or  relief 
from  increasing  coats.  We  are  aware  at  cer- 
tain courses  of  poosible  relief  under  rent  con- 
trol, but  from  a  practical  angl*  in  actual 
practice  here  it's  a  loat  cause. 

8.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  rent  con- 
trol on  a  national  level  should  be  abolished, 
and  should  there  be  any  Justlllcatlon  for 
continued  controls,  then  let  each  community 
Involved  take  care  of  Its  own  aittiation.  We 
sincerely  urge  irour  lupport  of  termination 
of  rent  controls. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  youra, 

D.  L.  Aagims 


AJ^ets  by  H«L  HaraM  L  Stouea  Bef  or* 
Wsbcb's  Amifiary,  New  York  Repdb- 
licaa  CMiBty  Coaaitlec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  M  Lw  n  isi  1 1  a 
IN  THE  SENATX  OT  THS  UIOTED  STATXS 

Monday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29) .  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  unanimous  consent  given  me 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  today, 
I  present  for  publication  in  the  Appendix 
the  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  former  Governor  of  Minneoota, 
now  president  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
•ylvania.  before  a  women's  Republican 
croup  on  Tuesday.  May  2.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

FKCsmxirT  "nxncAH's  TSavkls 

I  commend  th*  RepubUean  women  of  N«w 
York  for  their  early  and  thorough  prepara- 
tions for  their  part  tn  the  crucial  congrea- 
aional  elections  of  1060.  Tou  can — you 
must — play  a  vary  important  part  in  thoaa 
elections. 

Th*  1950  elections  may  well  ttim  out  to  b* 
the  most  important  congiesalonal  electlona 
ever  held.  If  our  Republican  Party  makea 
major  gains.  It  will  signalize  a  rebuilding 
which  this  time.  I  am  confident,  will  not  atop 
short  of  complete  National  Republican  vic- 
tory. 

But  we  must  neither  undereatimate  th* 
difflculty  of  this  congressional  campaign  nor 
Its  importance.  President  Truman  has  al- 
ready Indicated  that  he  will  take  an  all-out 
personal  part  in  the  congreaalonal  elactloaa. 
This  should  not  b*  taken  lightly. 

Preaklent  Truman  ta  the  clevcreet  politi- 
cian ever  to  occupy  the  White  Houae.  And 
he  is  also  the  worst  Prealdent  ever  to  occupy 
the  White  House. 

He  la  a  postgraduaU  of  the  moat  effactlv* 
political  school  In  America — th*  Pendergast 
school  of  Kansas  Ctty.  Mo.  Vtom  that  idiool 
he  knows  the  methods  of  attacka  on  oppo- 
sition, of  claima  for  all  Isaprovemcnt.  of 
dodging  blame  for  thlnga  that  go  wrgng. 
and  marshaling  votes  through  organtaatian. 

B*  wUl  demonstrau  his  political  aptltud* 
next  week  on  the  trip  that  he  Is  taking  acroaa 
the  country.     With  a  carload  of  hia  poUtl- 


oal  lupporters,  h*  will  travel  acroaa  the  Na- 
tion In  a  special  train,  with  hla  trip  paid  for 
out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people.  He  will  go 
Otxt  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  the  plana  fOr 
which  were  prepared  under  President 
Hoover;  the  construction  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  President  Rooaeveit;  the  payment 
for  which  waa  voted  overwhelmingly  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats;  and  standing 
at  the  edge  of  that  dam  he  will  strike  a  poaa 
and  act  as  If  he  built  tt  with  hla  own  littla 
Mlaaourl  hands. 

He  will  act  as  If  he  came  to  the  State  of 
Washington  for  a  ceremony  to  start  the  gen- 
erating of  power  at  the  dam,  whereas  In  fact, 
he  la  going  there  to  try  to  generate  more  po- 
litical power  behind  his  Democratic  Senator 
of  that  State  who  ia  In  trouble  tjecauae  of 
playing  on  the  sands  of  Hollywood  instead  of 
working  at  his  seat  In  the  Capitol. 

Going  to  and  coming  from  the  dam,  h* 
will  just  happen  to  stop  tn  the  congreaalonal 
and  senatorial  districts  where  he  hopes  to 
salvage  a  troubled  Democrat  lncumt>ent  or 
weaken  a  present  Reputillcan  Congreaaman 
or  Senator.  With  the  great  advantage  of 
naturally  having  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  In  America,  and  ample  qtiantl- 
tles  of  radio  and  television  time,  he  will  do 
a  very,  very  clever  and  effective  job  of  cam- 
paigning. 

It  Is  strange  but  It  la  true  that  the  meth- 
oda  of  the  foreign  economic  Bociallsta  and 
of  the  domestic  political  bosses  are  very  sim- 
ilar. Both  make  extravagant,  extreme,  and 
roay  promises.  Both  collect  heavy  taxea  tnun. 
til*  peopl*.  Both  give  less  than  they  prom- 
iaa.  Both  keep  a  lot  of  the  people's  money 
tor  themselves  in  the  Government.  Both 
thrive  when  citizens  carelessly  dei>end  on 
politicians  to  take  care  of  their  worriea.  So- 
cialism is  as  surely  the  result  of  giving  too 
much  power  to  the  national  Government 
aa  the  Kansas  City  acandala  are  the  result 
of  political  Inertia  in  city  wards. 

The  tragedy  for  America  ia  that  the  same 
school  which  made  Truman  such  a  clever 
politician  also  made  him  such  a  bad  Presi- 
dent. This  is  true  because  tt  Is  a  school 
whose  graduates  are  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
Idealism  and  who  minimise  the  Importance 
of  honesty  and  integrity.  This  lack  of  th* 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Idealism  is  what 
has  made  our  postwar  foreign  policy  so  neg- 
ative and  weak,  and  has  caused  us  to  lose  so 
much  ground  In  the  cold  war  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  idealism  of  this  Nation  is 
the  most  dynamic  force  In  the  world.  But 
that  idealism  has  not  translated  into  an  af- 
flrmatlv*,  hard-hitting.  Inspiring  foreign 
policy  under  Prealdent  Truman's  adminla- 
tratVon.  Thus  It  la.  that  with  a  policy  of 
boiling  the  line,  of  waiting  for  the  dust  to 
settle,  of  containment,  the  United  States  la 
In  laurt  responsible  for  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance In  the  cruel  and  dictatorial  domina- 
tion by  the  rulers  of  Rtissla.  In  the  brief 
apace  of  8  years  this  Kremlin  clique  haa  «*- 
taUlahed  dictatorships  over  800.000.000  peo- 
ple In  Poland,  in  Rumania.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
In  Bulgaria,  in  eastom  Germany,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  In  China. 

"The  administration's  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  Importance  of  honesty  and  integrity 
ta  shown  tn  the  flagrant  association  of  th* 
President  tn  the  White  House  with  men 
Ok*  Id  Pauley,  who  made  a  million  dollars 
in  speculating  as  an  insider  upon  the  food 
of  the  Nation:  and  John  Maragon.  who  ac- 
cepted funds  from  a  perfume  company  while 
caclally  representing  and  being  paid  by  th* 
United  States  Government  in  Greece.  Thea* 
are  but  small  examplea  of  a  slttiatlon  that 
exists  and  which  tenda  to  undermine  the 
morality  of  the  Nation  and  contribute  to- 
ward th*  record  high  total  of  gambling  and 
of  HUdt  funds  in  Am*rtr»  today. 

In  fact.  <m*  of  the  greatest  dilBcultlaa 
which  our  Republican  Party  f acea  la  th*  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  coxintry  are  reluctant 
to  believe  that  th*  com4>tion  and  th*  com- 


munlam  ar*  as  bad  under  President  Tru- 
man's administrative  as  they  rsaUy  are. 

Fnrtheimore,  tf  w*  analyse  the  record  of 
the  Truman  administration,  w*  find  that  tn 
those  situations  In  which  h*  bad  his  own 
way  otir  cotmtry  la  in  a  Itad  way.  B*  had  bis 
own  way  at  Potadam  without  any  Repul>- 
Itcan  participation  and  without  any  con- 
gressional i»rticipation.  The  result  haa 
Iieen  very,  very  bad  for  the  position  of  our 
country  in  Berlin,  in  Austria,  and  In  th* 
entire  Balkans.  It  has  been  a  part  of  th* 
cause  of  loalng  the  cold  war. 

He  had  hia  own  way  In  Asiatic  p<dley 
without  any  participation  tn  tha  forming 
of  the  policy  by  the  RepubUcana  and  with- 
out any  participation  by  Congreaa.  The  re- 
sult has  been  very,  very  bad,  and  our  coun- 
try has  alao  lost  much  ground  there  In  tba 
cold  war. 

He  wanted  to  keep  eootrol  over  all  ths 
housing  materials  la  thla  country  after  tbs 
war.  F^  wanted  to  keep  eontrol  over  aU 
new  building.  But  Congress  overruled  him 
and  treed  the  builders,  retaining  only  tbs 
loaning  programs  which  had  support  by  both 
parties.  The  result  has  been  that  the  pr^ 
vate  builders  and  the  building  craftamea 
of  tha  country,  aided  by  tbe  suppliers  and 
lumbermen,  are  now  turning  out  a  reeortf 
total  of  boosea,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to 
real  lniprovem«xt  4n  tbe  bousing  supply  In 
this  country.  It  was  the  action  of  Congraas 
In  overruling  Prealdent  Ttuman  that  Isd 
to  thla  progress.  If  Preaklent  Ttuman  had 
hia  way.  tbe  whole  building  iadustry  weuM 
still  be  In  a  snarL  There  would  stlU  b*  tba 
neeeaalty  of  knowing  aomebody  who  knew 
aomabody  who  could  call  Harry  Vaughaa  to 
get  a  permit  approved  for  iHxUdlng  materlaL. 
He  trted  to  hav«  the  Government  go  Into 
the  steel  btMtncas.  Congress  overruled  blm 
and  left  tbe  steel  Industry  In  private  owner- 
ship, and  It  is  today  producing  more  steel 
than  ever  before  and  la  rapidly  catching  up 
with  all  the  requlrementa  for  the  country, 
with  enough  left  over  to  iMlp  rearm  weatem 
Xurope. 

He  wanted  to  bring  agriculture  under  tbs 
grip  of  hia  administration,  but  Congreaa  at 
least  partly  ovemiled  him.  and  the  farm- 
era  have  produced  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  so  that  food  prices  are  now  coming 
down  to  the  oonstmier,  and  we  are  abia  to 
supply  needs  throtighont  the  world. 

We  RepubUcana  can  meet  the  ISM  altua- 
tion  brought  about  by  the  political  clever- 
ness of  the  President  and  by  hia  use  and 
misuse  of  the  great  power  of  hla  ofBoe.  only 
In  this  threefold  way. 

First,  by  fighting  back  vlgorouaty  and  hit- 
ting hard  In  the  expoaura  of  the  conditions 
of  his  administration.  Second,  by  bringing 
forward  definite,  aound.  eonstnictlve  meaa- 
urea  to  meet  tbe  problesoa  of  our  ootmtry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Third,  by  organising  and 
working  and  voting  with  a  tboroughncas  and 
a  drive  such  aa  we  have  oev«r  ahown  before. 
Of  these  three.  I  count  as  tha  moat  Impor- 
tant the  bringing  forward  of  conatructlv* 
aolutloca.  We  must  think  through  and 
study  carefully,  and  then  srith  ingenuity  and 
with  forthrightneas  present  definite,  sound, 
and  constructive  measurea  for  ths  improved 
health  of  tbe  people,  for  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram, for  more  and  mora  joba  at  good  wages, 
for  streamlining  the  Government,  for  saving 
money  and  keeping  down  taxea,  for  winning 
tbe  cold  war  with  Russia,  and  for  advandng 
the  cauaa  of  freedom  of  men  throughout  Um 
world. 

I«t  BM  dlseass  ta  detail  toalgbt  just  ona 
of  these  issuss.  Tou  sU  know  of  tbs  Ttv- 
man-Ewlng  proposal  to  have  tbe  Govemmsnt 
take  over  the  bealtb  ayatena  of  AsBcnca;  to 
put  ail  doctora  and  hospitals  under  tbs 
thumb  of  a  flve-man  bosrd  mppatatmiX  by  tba 
rtssUtrnt:  to  bring  politics  Into  tbs  rslaUoa- 
abipa  betwe«i  patients  and  doctora,  and  pa- 
tlenta  and  hospttala;  and  in  general  to  copy 
the  British  and  German  systems  of  socialla- 
Ing  medicine. 
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We  know  Pr«sidexit  Trum*r.'i  proposal  la 
bad  'n-.«  lUA^orltj  oi  Um  people  uow  know 
It  u  b\d  The  British  exp«ii«nce  U  proving 
thAi  wbMX  looks  Vn  tbeory  IKf  a  p^nd 
scheme  turns  out  to  be  a  tjul  mistake  which 
ISMls  to  BkDre  medical  cjLre  of  a  lower  qualtty 
for  stkors  peo{,le  at  a  higher  cc«t  with  more 
deaths  and  increased  Olncss  thitNi(bout  the 
ItaitoD. 

BM  tt  ts  not  enoufEh  to  recognise  the  erll 
of  rr»»»dent  Truman's  proposal.  Tliere  are 
▼crv  real  problems  la  health  In  America. 
Serious  illness  or  accident  to  a  member  or  a 
family  in  the  workir-r  or  middle  income 
group  to  an  econcmlc  catastrophe.  There  are 
Dot  enough  doctors  today  and  not  en?u5:h 
opportunities  for  young  men  to  study  medi- 
cine. ^\aj  at  our  hospitals  are  In  financial 
difficulty.  Many  areas  of  the  country  are  en- 
tirely without  a  doctor  or  s  decent  hospital. 
W<»  have  the  best  health  reci>rd  of  all  the 
ma}or  nations  In  the  wcyld.  but  it  ts  not  good 
enou»{h  for  Anaenca 

These  problems  mvist  be  met  without  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  President  Truman's  so- 
cia:i.wd  and  pclJtlcsl  medical  program.  Thry 
should  be  met  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
medical  pnifession.  They  should  be  met  by 
worklnif  «-rth  the  doctom  and  the  nurse*  and 
the  hrcpital  administrators.  I  Ijelleve  our 
Repub;:c.in  Party  might  work  out,  with  the 
protesslons  InrolTed,  a  program  to  meet  the 
problem.*  m  a  modern  effective  w.<<y  without 
milking  the  mistakes  of  the  Brirlsh  or  Tru- 
man programs  Somethlna  like  th:s  might  Ije 
done  We  coul>1  use  the  example  of  the  very 
8i:cce&iiui  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  Senator  Vande.nbcbc  initi- 
ated, and  which  has  secured  the  bank  de- 
pouts  of  America  without  having  the  G<:v- 
ernment  take  over  the  binks.  We  could  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Health  Reinsurance  Cor- 
poration to  underwrite  the  various  Blue  Cross 
and  other  local  voluntary  insurance  systems 
developed  by  farm  cooperatives,  unions,  and 
local  groups,  so  that  these  groups  could  oiler 
comprehensive  complete  coverage  for  the 
pe-^ple  at  mcxlerste  cost  This  Federal  Health 
Reinsurance  Corporation  would  thereby  have 
a  relationship  only  with  the  local  iiisurance 
asExxrtatlons  and  aould  not  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment In  between  the  patient  and  the  doc- 
tor 'T  the  par  lent  and  the  hoepual. 

Contrscts  such  as  that  recently  entered 
Into  by  Beihlehem  8te*l  should  then  he  en- 
couraged through  wh  ch  the  employees  and 
the  employer  }cln  in  paying  the  health-in- 
surance premium  and  under  which  splendid 
protection  1«  given  to  the  workers  and  their 
families  Csreful  einanslon  for  insuranre 
coverage  for  those  who  are  self-employed  or 
are  not  on  «ir.cisl  security  could  also  be 
worked  out  through  these  Tolu'iiary  local 
associations  In  this  method  w.thln  a  brief 
space  f>f  lime,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  of  m'  ney.  we  could  have 
In  operation  s  system  giving  better  quality  of 
medical  care  at  lower  cost  with  better  re- 
sults than  any  of  the  socialized  schemes  that 
hsve  been  advanced. 

Step.*  should  further  be  taken  to  a&slst  In 
establishing  doctors  in  those  poor  or  remote 
areas  of  the  country  that  cannot  now  supp^Tt 
a  doctor  In  private  practice  These  aie  the 
same  trrrttorles  that  need  the  public  health 
service*  of  vaccination.  immuniKatlcn,  ex- 
amination of  school  ch.ldren.  in.spectors  for 
bes!th  and  sanitation  Therefor?  a  moderate, 
careful  program  of  paying  a  sm^ll  part-time 
aalarv  to  a  young  do<.t<>r  to  go  into  tht-ae 
lemti>ries  to  practice  privately,  but  to  g.ve 
s  p.iri  of  his  lime  to  rubltc  health  actlvltlej*. 
would  lead  to  an  advance  of  health  in  these 
•read. 

The  further  extension  of  the  Hill -Burton 
Act.  which  Is  a  sound  bipartisan  measure. 
to  Mslst  in  the  construction  of  local  hospitals 
and  I'x-al  health  centers  ahould  also  be  car- 
ried forward  Likewise  some  moderate  ws- 
■Utancs  w  the  espaodin^  of  medical  educa- 


tion should  be  given :  MeUlcal  education  Is 
very  expensive  to  adznlulster  because  on  the 
average,  as  our  experience  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  we  are  operating  the 
oldest  medical  school  in  this  country  shows, 
it  coaU  about  M.'OO  per  student  per  year 
to  give  a  good  medical  education.  Since  the 
tuition  is  Just  $700.  there  U  a  large  difference 
to  make  up  from  other  sources.  That  is  the 
principal  reasoo  that  medical  education  la 
so  difficult  to  attain.  Some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  expand  these  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South  where  the  present 
chances  to  study  medicine  ore  entirely  too 
limited. 

This  expansion  likewise  should  be  done 
without  any  discrimination  as  to  r^ce.  or 
color,  or  creed.  By  measures  such  as  thrse, 
and  by  increasing  pnvaie  support  through 
philanthropy,  throueh  keeping  inviolate  the 
local  control  and  the  high  independent  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  by  pushing  on  with 
health  research,  we  can  keep  America  In  the 
very  forefront  In  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  world  steadily  Improving  In  every  re- 
sp*ct.  From  steps  such  as  this  we  should 
work  out  a  Republican  health  program  that 
win  be  sound  for  the  people  and  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  and  will  be  supported  by 
them  In  a  similar  vay  we  should  develop 
prct;rams  on  the  other  major  problems. 

Atigry  and  petulant  about  Congress'  refusal 
to  obey  his  order?,  the  President  U  now  tak- 
ing to  the  stump  to  try  to  get  a  puppet  Con- 
gress He  knows  how  to  pull  the  political 
strings  But  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  men  and  women  who  stand  on  their 
own  feet  In  Corgrs.ss.  nr.d  they  will  refuse  to 
send  President  Truman's  personal  puppets 
to  Congress 

A  Republican  Party,  ready  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  country  and  fighting  hard 
p.galnst  the  weakness  and  deficits  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  will  become  a  victorious 
Republican  Party. 


Cut  in  Postal  Scmce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  SISSS^CHCSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RLPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  GCODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence conunue.s  to  accumulate  that  while 
the  people  want  to  see  economy  In  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government, 
even  if  it  means  curtiiilment  of  serv.ces. 
thej'  are  not  disposed  to  take  kindly  to 
Uie  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  Getieral 
to  save  money  in  his  E>epartmeiit  by  a 
cut  in  the  p>ostal  service  through  a  reduc- 
tion ol  mail  deliveries  unless  they  can  be 
satisfied  that  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  is  wron^  in  pointing  out 
other  ways  In  v.hich  the  desired  economy 
may  be  effected.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  add  hereto  the  following 
editorial  from  th-?  Maiden  iMass.  >  Eve- 
ning? News: 

Cut  tn   Po.t>.l  Sebvici 

Decision  to  reduce  jxjstal  service  In  behalf 
of  economy  will  nui  be  accepted  by  ths 
American  pcjpls  with  good  grace.  While 
there  la  a  unlverial  cry  for  a  reduction  in 
Oo\ernment  expense  It  is  hardly  fitting  to 
start  with  a  branch  so  vital  In  the  life  of 
the  p«opl«.  A  single  mall  delivery  In  rest- 
dtutul  and  semlbuslness  sections  will  not 
i^  .iccepted  without  protest  Tel  that  Is  the 
Arst  move  lnau|;urat«d  bj  the  Depaituisut. 


Postmaster  General  Donaldson  says  this  Is 
necessary  following  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
grant  increases  In  postal  rates  which  would 
net  some  »G00,000,000.  Just  how  reduction 
of  deliveries  v.  ill  save  m.oney  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. If  the  Department  has  sufficient 
manpower  now  to  make  two  deliveries  what 
will  become  of  the  manpower  released  by  cut- 
ting the  service  In  half?  Cert.ilnly  It  does 
not  mean  that  any  sizable  number  of  em- 
ployees will  be  laid  off.  Surely  there  are 
other  places  where  millions  could  be  saved 
without  reducing  a  service  so  vital  to  the 
public.  Then.  loo.  there  could  be  a  bit  of 
slick  politics  mixed  up  In  Donaldson's 
scheme.  If  the  people  want  economy,  let's 
take  It  out  of  their  hides,  so  to  speak.  Ade- 
quate mall  service  is  extremely  vital  to  the 
Nation.  To  go  back  to  horse-and-buggy 
service  will  be  a  distinct  harassment  to  every 
American.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
Postmaster  Oeneial  and  his  advisers  to  take 
another  peek  at  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port that  found  that  the  Post  Office  could 
make  greater  use  of  mechanical  devices  for 
handling  mail.  In  general,  it  was  short  of 
equipment  cf  all  kinds,  and  much  of  Its 
equipment  was  obsolete.  Average  age  of 
Post  Office  motor  vehicles  was  over  15  years. 
"T  .e  Commission  recommended  the  modern- 
izing and  streamlining  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  that  the  Departm.ent  should 
be  taken  out  of  politics  by  abolishing  Senate 
confirmation   of    postmasters. 


Boston  Her3ild  Commeot  on  Address  By 
Joseph  A.  Erickson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  M\ssACMrsrrrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr  S.ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
la.st  Thursday  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  entitled.  "The  New 
England  Economy— 1950  Model."  de- 
livered by  Joseph  A.  Enckson.  president 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
at  the  New  England  congressional  din- 
ner of  1950  held  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower 
in  Washington  on  May  2.  1950.  At  the 
same  time  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
place  an  editorial  entitled  "New  England 
Rallied."  from  the  Boston  Herald  of 
May  3.  1950.  commenting  upon  his 
address. 

Mr,  Eri'  kson  is  a  distinguished  New 
England  banker  and  a  business  analyst 
cf  great  repute. 

I  now  find  that  Representative  LAint, 
of  Ma.s^achusetts.  had  previously  placed 
Mr.  Erickson 's  address  in  the  Record. 
As  a  result,  my  remarks  requt^siing  the  in- 
sertion of  Mr.  Erickson's  .npeech.  under 
the  rule,  were  not  printed.  I  renew  the 
request  for  unanimous  con.sent  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald. 

There  beaig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

New   Enoland  RALLiro 

The  day  Is  past  when  New  ET^i^land  can 
shape  her  dc-tlny  within  New  Fni;'and.  Th« 
power  wurldcd  in  Wasbln^on  over  the  couttp 
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try's  economy  is  too  great  now.  Much  as 
we  may  dislike  sectionalism,  the  formation 
of  blocs,  and  the  horse  trading  of  Congress. 
It's  there,  and  we  have  got  to  play  the  game 
as  it  is  played  or  drop  out  by  default. 

Joseph  A.  Erickson.  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  spoke  to  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  delegation  In 
Congress  along  these  lines  last  night.  These 
gatherings  have  been  sponsored  annually  by 
the  New  England  council  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  for  some  time,  and  they  have 
produced  potent  argument  for  a  tmlfled  non- 
partisan approach  by  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  section.  But  never  be- 
fore has  the  problem  been  put  so  bluntly. 
This  was  plain  speaking  by  Mr.  Erickson. 

There  is,  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  a 
steel  mill  In  New  England.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  has  chosen  to  Ignore  a 
New  England  site  In  favor  of  a  plant  on  the 
Delaware  River.  That's  the  company's  right. 
But  will  New  England  be  required  to  pay  Its 
share  of  the  dredging  of  the  river  so  another 
section  can  have  the  steel  mill? 

The  last  year  has  shown  an  extensive  con- 
version to  oil  as  a  fuel  In  New  England.  We 
are  fortunately  situated  to  get  oil  from 
foreign  fields.  Should  our  delegation  in  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  support  the  program  of 
dconestlc  producers  for  higher  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  foreign  oil? 

The  huge  expenditures  for  power,  naviga- 
tion, fiood  control,  and  reclamation  serve 
other  sections  that  would  Invite  Industry 
away  from  us  by  the  lure  of  cheap  power. 
Exactly  what  do  we  get  In  rettim? 

A  united  New  England  delegation  would 
command  enough  votes  for  effective  bar- 
gaining. It  could  say  to  the  farm  bloc  which 
Imposes  an  xudue  burden  on  New  England 
by  the  huge  cost  of  subsidies,  "what  can 
you  give  In  return  that  will  afford  our  section 
an  advantage  equivalent  to  yours?" 

Mr.  Erickson  did  not  carry  his  exhortation 
to  the  precise  point  of  IntersectliMial  bar- 
gaining, but  It  was  clearly  implicit  In  what 
he  said.  His  was  a  rallying  cry  for  a  realistic 
defense  of  New  England  Interests.  Will  the 
New  England  Senators  and  Representatives 
respond? 


TUs  NntioB  Ub^  G«4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNKiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Monday.  May  8  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas],  re- 
cently wrote  and  published  a  Ixwk  en- 
titled "This  Nation  Under  God."  There 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sun- 
day. In  a  column  entitled  "Spires  of  the 
Spirit."  by  IJr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  an  editoilal 
in  which,  among  other  things.  Dr.  Harris 
said: 

Here  is  a  book  with  truths  timely  and  time- 
less, which  will  help  to  put  our  contemporary 
lenses  in  iccus. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege  a 
few  days  ago  to  hear  a  discussion  of  th« 
book  written  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  I  am  happy  to  recommend  It.  I  ask 
unanimoa<!  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial by  Dr.  Harris  be  printed  lollow- 
Ing  my  remaiks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht 
Rccou,  as  follows: 

This  Nation 

(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  pastor.  Foundry 
MethodUt  Church;  ChapUln.  U.  S. 
Senate) 

This  Nation  Is  todsy  the  most  significant 
factor  In  all  the  tangled  and  tragic  skein 
of  human  affairs.  This  Nation  holds  In  Its 
hands  the  power  to  determine  the  destiny  of 
this  planet  for  generations  to  come — perhaps, 
forever— whether  it  shall  be  the  blessing  or 
the  curse,  life  or  death. 

This  Nation  Is  today  the  greatest  reser- 
voir of  material  resources  and  spiritual  l<|eal- 
Ism  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  Nation 
is  the  only  serious  challenge  to  the  bid  for 
world  domination  by  a  sinister  slave  system 
which  already  holds  untold  millions  ^n  the 
despotism  of  its  Iron  grasp.  This  Nation  In 
the  providence  of  God  has  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  time  as  this. 

All  this  means  that.  In  an  age — on  ages 
telling — to  be  true  to  America  at  Its  best  Is 
to  share  an  awe-lnsptrlng  role  In  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  divine  purpose.  Rather  than  any 
American  should  sap  his  Nation's  strength 
by  his  own  moral  treason;  betray  her  by  his 
treachery,  or  exploit  her  by  his  greed.  It  were 
better  for  him  that  a  mUlstone  be  huiged 
about  his  neck  and  that  he  be  drovrned  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  No  one  can  be  a 
worthy  partner  In  a  democracy  unless  ha 
helps  stistain  the  moral  and  spiritual  roots. 
If  democracy  withers  It  wUl  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  suspected  Reds,  but  by  neglected 
roots.  The  surest  way  to  cause  the  fair 
Ikiwcrs  of  freedom  to  fade  Is  to  cut  the  roots 
reaching  toto  rich,  ancestral  soil  to  whicli* 
they  have  been  nourished,  and  from  which, 
fed  by  springs  of  living  water,  has  come  their 
help  and  health.  A  cut  flower  is  a  doomed 
flower.  Its  beauty  cannot  endure  because 
Its  roots  have  been  severed.  For  a  democ- 
racy which  has  fruits  without  roots  the 
undertaker  called  Time  Is  already  at  the 
door. 

In  this  frightening  day  It  Is  dawning  upon 
America  as  with  a  fresh  and  startltog  revela- 
tion that  only  religious  faith  can  underglrd 
democracy,  and  that  when  this  Is  withdrawn 
some  form  of  coercive  totalitarianism  lift- 
ing an  almighty  state  toto  God's  throne  comes 
to  like  a  flood.  An  honored  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  national  leader  with 
a  rich  working  background  in  religious,  labor, 
educational  and  totematlonal  affairs.  Senator 
Elbwt  D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  tingling  with  Intense  convic- 
tion and  shot  through  with  prophetic  in- 
sight. In  scintillating  chapters  he  writes  the 
title.  •*Thl8  Nation  Under  God,"  to  letters  of 
fire  across  our  national  sky. 

To  this  perplexed  day.  the  dUtlngulshed 
Senator  declares:  "Everythtog  for  which  de- 
mocracy stands  Is  based  on  religious  faith. 
Neither  enlightened  self-toterest  nor  prac- 
tical ethics  can  make  an  effective  substitute." 
In  "This  Nation  Under  God"  Is  tosplrtogly 
portrayed  the  real  manifest  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica. The  author  Is  no  strutttog  Pharisee 
under  the  white  dome  of  the  National  Tem- 
ple, thanking  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
people.  We  are  only  a  chosen  people  when 
we  choose  to  be  Instruments  of  His  will  fof 
all  mankind. 

Here  Is  a  book  with  truths  timely  and 
timeless,  which  will  help  to  put  our  contem- 
porary lenses  to  focus. 

The  Senator's  credo  Is  set  down  simply 
but  profotmdly,  as  he  besurs  witness:  "To 
me,  the  basic  fact  about  our  faith  to  God's 
power  and  our  deattoy  ts  that  He  has  blessed 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  provide  abim- 
tfano*  far  ourselves.  aU  of  us.  and  to  shara 
Um  abundance  with  the  world— that  our 
destiny  Is  to  hold  high  tlw  flaming  torch  oC 
liberty  for  all.  and  to  rule  over  none.  I  be- 
lieve to  something  wordleaa  and  wonderlul 


about  man  and  the  universe.  I  believe  In 
faith  without  proof,  hope  without  reason. 
love  above  advantage,  without  which  man- 
ktod  wiU  Indeed  perish." 

In  this  volume  there  Is  impressively  pic- 
tured the  unanimous  procwslon  of  the 
American  Presidents  as  each  to  his  own 
words  witnesses  to  the  spiritual  rooU  at 
America.  The  ultimate  truth  about  "This 
Nation  Under  God"  has  never  bean  put  mora 
succinctly  than  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  to 
whose  "world"  Senator  TMOnsa  devotee  a 
chapter.  Significantly.  Wilson's  warning 
sentence  Is  from  his  "The  Road  Away  From 
Revolution."    Hear  It,  O  America  I 

"The  stmi  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  tbat 
our  civUlBation  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  It  Is  redeemed  spiritually.  Only  thua 
can  discontent  l>e  driven  out  and  all  tba 
shadows  lifted  frcm  the  road  ahead." 

A  fable  tells  of  a  spider  that  once  slid 
down  a  single  silky  thread  from  the  loiXj 
rafter  of  a  bam  and  set  up  an  els  borate 
domain  on  a  lower  level.  There  he  spread 
his  acquisitive  net,  caught  fllea.  grew  alick 
and  prospered.  One  day,  wandering  proud- 
ly about  his  opulent  premises  he  saw  tba 
thread  that  stretched  up  toto  th«  unaaen 
above  him.  What  Is  the  use  of  that?  ha 
cynically  blurted,  and  snapped  it.  And  his 
filmy  palace  collapsed. 

God  f(y-bid  that  a  collapaed  silken  web 
should  be  a  portent  of  the  fate  at  this  Ma- 
Uon. 


To  Help  Mr.  Achcs«a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  LEAHY 

or  SHODS  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  8TATSI 

Monday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Hi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Rkcoko  an  editorial  entitled  "To  Help 
Mr.  Acheson.'*  which  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  lilay  3.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcois. 
as  follows: 

To  HXLP  UM.  Actaaom 

The  sort  of  attack  that  has  l>een  leveled 
at  Owen  Lattlmore  tovitea  retaliation  In 
Und.  It  was  probably  toevitable.  therefore, 
that  the  Far  Eastern  expert  who  has  been 
called  the  top  Soviet  espionage  agent  to  tha 
United  SUtes  should  have  included  to  hla 
defense  a  violent  personal  attack  on  his  ac- 
cusers. From  the  vlevrpotot  of  the  public, 
however.  It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Lattlmore'a 
latest  diatribe  on  the  morals  and  motives  of 
Seiuitor  lICCAaTHT  snd  his  principal  wltncsa. 
Louis  Budens.  contributes  nothing  toward 
resolution  of  the  controversy. 

An  end  to  this  procedure  of  smearing  and 
counter-smearing  Is  certatoly  what  the  na- 
tional Interest  demands.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  who  Is  the  reiJ  target  of  the 
McCaxtht  campaign,  is  about  to  sail  for 
London  on  a  highly  impcn-tant  <}iplomatlc 
mission  designed  to  extend  cooperation 
>tnnnj  the  Atlantic  pact  nations  from  the 
military  sphere  into  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal field.  How  much  damage  has  already 
been  done  to  hU  stature  as  a  negotiator  bj 
theae  attacks  on  his  competence  and  good 
faith  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  obvloua.  however,  that  a  continuation 
of  thla  eoQtroversy  during  the  Xortbooming 
ecmfcrenoea  will  in  some  degree  lesacn  Secrc- 
tary  Acbason's  ability  to  speak  with  autbority 
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lor  the  United  St«t«i  To  that  dwn"^^.  any 
prolonging  ot  the  public  drbitte  touch^  tvff 
by  the  McCarthy  charges  will  directly  d&nia^e 
the  security  of  thU  country,  which  dep«nda 
•o  heavily  on  maintaining  and  expanding 
western  unity. 

The  det>ate  cannot  simply  t>e  turned  off. 
of  course  If  Senator  McC*rrHT  chooses  to 
go  on  maklnt:  public  charges  of  Communist 
Influence  in  the  State  Department,  he  can- 
not be  stopped.  If  the  Individuals  named 
by  him  want  to  continue  drawing  out  the 
Senator's  dirty  linen  In  an  effort  to  discredit 
his  cliante*.  they  are  free  to  do  so  But  It 
does  aeem  to  us.  In  rlew  of  the  fact  that  the^e 
tactics  cannot  brln«  out  the  truth  but  can 
only  do  serious  harm  to  our  national  Interests 
at  London,  that  the  Senate  Investigating 
committee  should  do  what  it  can  to  call  a 
halt   to  such  public   exchanges 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  see  the  whole 
matter  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Tyd- 
Ings  group  and  turned  over  to  some  more  re- 
sponsible Investigating  Ijody.  such  as  Senator 
LoocB  haa  suggested  If  that  Is  not  prac- 
tical— as  It  appears  not  to  lie — the  Tydlngs 
committee  might  well  wind  up  lu  own  In- 
quiry fcwthwlth  Or  If  It  U  not  ready  to  do 
that — and  continuing  reports  of  new  de- 
velopments again  Indicate  that  It  probably 
la  not — at  least  the  Senators  should  be  able 
to  Uaua  an  interim  report  on  their  findings 
to  date. 

An  ofllcu:  reminder  to  the  world  that 
Senator  McCa«tht  s  charge*  are  siiU  un- 
proren.  to  say  the  least,  wou'ul  lie  some  help 
to  Secretary  Ach«8on  at  London  Even  If 
the  report  established  conclusively  nothing 
more  than  the  indisputable  fact  that  Mr. 
Latttmore  was  never  a  permanent  or  promi- 
nent employee  of  the  State  Department.  It 
would  do  aomethlng  to  dissipate  the  cloud 
of  confusion  In  which  this  ccuntry  s  spikea- 
man  la  going  forth  to  repre&eut  ua  before  the 
bewildered   peopiea  of  the  free  world. 


Federal    Bveaacracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   >BX«NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr     GATHINGS      Mr     Speaker     the 
Steadily    growing    Federal    Government 
and  what  it  would  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can people's  welfare  il  a  citizen'.s  daily 
life  is  rcmmented  is  exemplified  in  a  se- 
ries cf  letters  by  Associate  Editor  A.  A. 
Prednckson    in    a    recent    edition    of 
BlytheviUe  <Ar)c  >  Carrier  News.    These 
letters  are  purported  .0  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1960     I  am  including  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Pred- 
rlckson's  most  unique  article: 
O.Ncr  Ovra  L:chti.t 
(By  A   A   FreUrlckson) 
wxLraax.   rr  s  woNoraruL 

Mabch   as.    IMO. 
Omcx  or  thi  DtatcToa. 

PayrQil  Dituion.  Redistribvtion  Bureau, 
Wa-^h'.ngton.  D  C 
Dkai  811°  After  submitting  it  for  my  en- 
doraement.  my  employer  aa  usual  sent  my 
paT  check  to  Washington  last  week  to  cover 
my  participation  In  the  Frderul-beneflta  pro- 
gram. But  something  must  have  happened 
to  It 

Anyway.  I  havent  received  my  certificates 
of  entitlement  for  this  week  My  m'lfe  needs 
an  infect-d  icxi'.h  pulled  but  cannot  get  an 
•(.pointment    with   the   IJnited   bUtes  deo- 


tt«itry  cfflce  here  without  her  certificate  for 
this  »eek.  The  Dry  Gulch  Valley  Authority 
has  threatened  to  shut  cff  my  electricity  If  I 
don  t  turn  in  my  certificate  showing  I  am  a 
paid-up  consumer. 

Also,  until  I  can  show  my  entitlements  for 
this  week,  my  credit  has  l)een  cut  off  at 
Brannan  Memorial  Delicatessen  No  82A.  I 
can't  get  a  pair  of  shoes  my  boy  need?  from 
the  Federal  Clothing  Allotment  Administra- 
tion branch  here.  I  cant  make  the  next  pay- 
ment on  my  house  to  the  Bureau  of  Low- 
Mlddle-Class  Hou.sing  and  I  can't  get  credit 
for  the  second-quarter  premium  on  my  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance. 

While  I  am  wrliini?  you.  I  would  like  to  take 
care  of  a  couple  of  other  matters  Since  I 
hav^been  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Extra- 
curricular Employment  Assignment  to  raise 
a  half-acre  of  black-eyed  peaa  In  my  back 
yard.  I  would  like  to  apply  for  the  required 
200  pounds  of  Government  fertilizer 

Thornton  P   BLivrrr. 

Wet  Rock.  Ark. 

Thobnton  P    BLivrtT. 

Wet  Rock.  Ark. 
Dear  Mr    Bmvett:    Yours  of  the  28th   In- 
stant   received    and    noted 

However,  you  failed  to  submit  your  cor- 
respondence In  octupllcate  so  as  to  provide 
copies  for  each  of  the  organizations  men- 
llofjed  In  your  letter. 

Kindly  resubmit  your  letter  thus  In  order 
that  all  Itenw  mav  be  properly  channeled. 
Qr.AGMiRC  K.  Grapht. 
Director,  Payroll  Dniiton. 

Redistribution  Bureau. 
P    S — You  are  cautioned  to   note  cloeely 
the  carbon-paper  ration  for  your  district  for 
*the  current  month  and  penalties  for  exceed- 
ing same  — Q    K.   G. 

Director.  Patrou.  Division. 

Dear  Sir  It's  been  2  weeks  since  I  resub- 
B'iitted  I  m  now  mlsjilng  certiticates  for 
S  weeks  My  family  u  starving.  My  electric- 
ity has  been  shut  vt!  My  wife  s  Jaw  Is  In- 
fected, my  Insurance  has  been  canceled  and 
the  Government  la  threatening  to  foreclose 
on  my  house.  Can't  you  do  something?  And 
my  name  Is  not  Thornwall  T   BUvets 

Thornton  P.  Blivett. 

Thornwall  Z    Blivens. 

Wet  Rock    Ark. 
De*r  Mr.  Blivens     In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest  of   April   9.    1958.   please   find   enclosed 
the  Government  manual  on  Sex  Life  of  the 
Female  Night  Crawler  in  Lower  Slobovia. 
Oliver  H   Ringworm 
Department  0/  Animal  Husbandry. 

Director    Patroll  Division. 

Dear  Sir  I'm  now  down  to  103  pounds  and 
barefoot.  For  goodness  sake,  do  something! 
Even  If  Its  only  getting  my  name  right 

Thornton  P   Blivett. 

Wrr  Rock.  Auk. 

Thornlet    E    Glivens. 

Wet  Rock,  Ark 
Dear  Mr  Glivens:  As  per  yuur  request.  103 
pounds  of  fertilizer  Is  being  shipped  to  you 
express  collect 

Cromwell  C.  Compost. 
Department  of  Utter  Fertility. 

Director.  Payroll  Division. 

De\r  Sa:  What  s  the  matter  with  you  peo- 
ple? A  month  has  pai>t  since  I  wrote  you 
I'm  now  out  of  a  Job  and  living  In  a  tent 
on  the  courthouse  lawn.  Cant  even  get 
unemployment  compensation  because  you've 
got  my  records  all  tied  up.  I  beg  you.  get 
thla  mesa  straightened  out      •     •     • 

Thornton  P.  Buvrrr. 

Wrr  ROCK.  AUL 


Thornt   C.   Spivens. 

Wet  Rock.  Ark. 

Dear  Mr.  SprvENs:  After  a  thorough  check 
of  your  records,  we  fall  to  understand  your 
trouble. 

According  to  our  fllee.  you  died  February 
16  last  year. 

Such  being  the  case,  you  will  report  Im- 
mediately to  the  public  embalming  adminis- 
tration branch  ofDce  nearest  your  home 

In  your  case,  thla  ofllce  Is  located  In  For- 
maldehyde. Anz. 

We  hope  this  takes  care  of  your  case  We 
have  been  happy  to  assist  you,  and  assure 
you  that  any  future  business  you  may  have 
with  our  department  will  be  ju&t  as  speedily 
consummated 

Clitton  Q  Bungstarter, 
Federal  Benefits  Administration. 


RiTer  Valley  DcTelopmeot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURflAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITID  STATBS 

Monday.  May  8  •  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29',  2950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  »  very  able 
article  on  nver  valley  development,  by 
Willard  R.  Espey,  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zine section  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  May  7.  1950. 

This  article  constitutes  an  extensive 
study  of  the  serious  conditions  of  ero- 
sion, waste,  and  neglect  in  tne  various 
river  valley  areas  of  our  comtry.  and 
calls  for  the  application  of  the  success- 
ful TVA  program  to  our  whol '  river  val- 
ley system.  The  program  is  )pposed  by 
a  small  clique  of  vested  interests,  backed 
by  great  wealth  and  desire  to  exploit  the 
undeveloped  re.^urces  of  our  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation.  I  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  common  .sen.se  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  The  future  of  mr  Ameri- 
can economy  will  be  determi  led  by  our 
action  on  this  vitally  important  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ;  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  TV.\'s? — The  Issues    A^eighed 
(By  Willard  R    Espcj  ) 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  measure  add- 
ing half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  navigation 
and  flaod-control  projects  to  the  billion- 
dollar  rivers  and  harbors  bill  approved  by 
the  House.  Both  branches  of  Congress  Ig- 
nored alternative  bills  for  TVA- like  authori- 
ties which,  their  backers  cor  tend,  would 
save  the  taxpayer  hundreds  o  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  now  going  to  waste  through 
political  logrolling  and  would  provide  con- 
trolled development  of  our  great  river  valleys 

Not  that  these  Ignored  projects  would  be 
cheap.  Over  the  next  half  rentury  they 
would  cost  In  the  nelghborhool  of  $42,000.- 
000,000  But  vallev  authorlt  '  proponents 
aasert  that  the  record  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, like  that  of  most  earlier  Congresses, 
proves  that  »42.0O0,0C0,0CO  v.  11  only  be  the 
start  If  valley  develcpment  remains  a  pork- 
b -rrel  Item.  The  true  question  Is  what  do 
we  get  for  our  money. 

The  proposed  authorities — many  of  them 
do  not  go  by  that  name — would  llrectly  affect 
almoat  every  corner  of  the  coun  iry :  A  fourth 
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of  the  Nation's  farmland  in  the  Mlssoiu-1 
Valley.  10  percent  of  our  land  area  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest:  a  seventh  of  our  popula- 
tion in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  entire  heart  land 
of  the  United  States  that  would  be  served 
by  the  proposed  St  Lawrence  waterway. 

These  projects  are  as  Important  as  they  are 
expensive  because  of  what  they  can  do  for 
the  country.  U  we  spend  the  t42.000,000.000, 
says  a  recent  Twentieth  Century  Fund  sur- 
vey, the  tJnlted  States  would  be  enriched  by 
hydroelectric  plants  with  a  combined  gen- 
erating capacity  of  54.000.000  kUowatts— 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  our  capacity  from 
all  sources  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  would 
be  freed  forever  from  the  danger  of  floods  of 
the  kind  that  turned  a  Columbia  River  city 
of  40.000  people  Into  kindling  wood  in  a  half 
hour  s  time  In  1948,  or  killed  137  persona  and 
desfoyed  •400.000.000  worth  of  property 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mlsslsalppl  Rivera  In 
1937. 

The  amount  of  western  land  under  Irriga- 
tion—2 1 .000.000  acres  now — would  be 
doubled.  Erosion  would  be  halted  on  300.- 
000.000  Bcrea  of  crop  and  range  land,  while 
100.000.000  acres  more  would  be  made  culti- 
vable by  draining  and  clearing.  Cutting  and 
replacement  would  be  brought  Into  balance 
on  nearly  half  a  billion  acres  of  forest  land. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  a  program  of  con- 
trol and  development  projects,  the  retarded 
areas  of  the  United  States  muat  slide  even 
farther  backward.  In  great  sections  of  the 
most  advanced  country  In  the  world  today, 
poverty,  filth,  ignorance  and  sickness  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  TopsoU  Is  peeling 
off  our  earth  like  a  rind  off  an  orange,  de- 
creasing our  wealth  at  a  rate  which  has  been 
estimated  at  »4. 000 .000, 000  annually.  Every 
year  our  flood  losses  alone  run  to  more  than 
$100,000,000.  Stream  pollution  has  turned 
the  loveliest  rivers  known  to  man  into  ctir- 
rents  of  diluted  sewage. 

It  U  because  of  the  growing  realization 
of  these  conditions  and  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting ihem  taat  demands,  both  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  for  additional  river-valley  de- 
velopments are  Increasing 

Allowing  for  regional  difference*  and  spe- 
cial problems,  the  proposals  seek  to  apply 
In  other  areas  the  experience  and  techniques 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Amer- 
ican project  which  set  the  minds  of  men 
In  every  retarded  region  of  the  world  afire 
with  the  dream  of  bettering  their  lot  through 
grand-scale  river-valley  developments. 

In  the  light  of  the  expanding  demand  for 
development  projects,  why  has  Congress  not 
passed  legislation  authorlalng  them?  The 
answer  Is  that  It  has  been  unable  to  agree 
on  the  answers  to  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions: Can  we  afford,  at  a  time  of  unpar- 
alleled com.mltments.  with  a  deficit  rxmning 
at  $5,000,000,000  and  more  a  year,  to  spend 
still  more  money  for  large-scale  TVA's'' 
Does  Government  creation  of  additional 
power  represent  unfair  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise? 

Fortunately,  both  questions  can  be  an- 
swered objectively  out  of  our  own  experience 
and  without  regard  to  any  special  Interests. 
But  t)efore  presenting  the  answers  It  might 
l)e  well  to  review  briefly  the  need  for  and 
present  status  of  our  development  projects. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

First,  all  intelligent  discussion  of  river- 
valley  develcpmenu  must  start  with  need, 
and  the  need  for  additional  projecu  has 
t)een  studied  and  well  tabulated. 

Second,  the  plans  have  been  drawn  up. 
Although  Congress  has  yet  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary over-all  enabling  legislation,  all  proJecU 
have  been  worked  out  In  detail,  at  leaat  on 
paper 

Third,  much  more  has  already  been  done 
than  many  of  ua  realize.  While  the  Con- 
gress has  debated,  engineers  have  gone  ahead 
and  changed  the  face  of  America.  On  the 
Tennessee,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the 
Snake,  the  Colorado — on  all  those  rivers,  and 


others,  there  have  risen  monuments  so  huge 
aa  to  be  risible  from  the  moon.     Suma  so 
tremendous  as  to  dwarf  our  national  Income 
of  a  generation  ago  are  being  expended  each 
year  on  dams,  levees,  power   plants.   Irriga- 
tion ditches.     The  argument  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  encotirage  more  TVAs  is 
to  some  extent  academic   because   most  of 
the  proposed  developments  are,  in  one  way 
or  another,  already  In  work. 
Here  Is  a  resume  of  the  major  projects. 
The  Ohio  Valley  Is  Increasingly  menaced 
by  floods  and  pollution.     The  valley  drains 
waste  from  a  population  of  4.000.000  directly 
Into  the  Ohio  River;  In  some  places  a  quarter 
of  all  the  river  flow  has  passed  through  a 
sewage  system.     Proposed  projects  would  not 
only  stabilize  and  cleanse  the  Ohio,  but  also 
provide  a  badly  needed  fresh-water  connec- 
tion between  Lake  Erie  and  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Ohio,  facilitating  traffic   In  Iron  and 
coal.     They  would  cost  about  $2,000,000,000. 
The  Arkansas  Valley  suffers  from  under- 
employment of  60  percent  of  Its  farmers.     It 
has  been   proposed  to  retire  8.000.000  mar- 
ginal acres  from  cultivation,  putting  the  dis- 
placed farmers  into  new  industries  powered 
by  abundant  hydroelectrlclty.     Cost  of  soil 
conservation,    flood    and    pollution    control, 
power,  irrigation,  and  water-supply  proJecu 
Is  estimated  at  $2,000,003,000 

The  lower  Mississippi  has  l)een  the  scene 
since  1927  of  $500,000,000  worth  of  work  on 
levees,  reservoirs,  spillways,  and  floodways. 
Another  $500,000,000  remains  to  l>e  expended 
on  project*  to  provide  for  flood  abatement 
and  malaria  control  and  to  support  a  larger 
and  healthier  papulation. 

In  the  Savannah  Valley,  an  authority  pro- 
posed Jointly  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Georgia  would  cost  between  $250,000,000  and 
$300,000,000  Besides  navigation  and  flood 
control.  It  would  Include  dams  with  an  In- 
stalled generating  capacity  of  761,200  kilo- 
watts. 

In  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  River 
Basins  of  New  England,  the  enactment  of 
propxwals  for  flood  control,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  hydroelectric  proJ«'CU  would  cost 
$100,000,000.  produce  a  billion  kUowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  Integrate  the  entire  river- 
valley   development  of   New    England. 

The  Colorado  Valley,  third  largest  drainage 
basin  in  the  United  States.  Is  being  devel- 
oped, not  through  a  single  r<;glonal  author- 
ity but  through  an  Interstate  compact.  An 
International  flavor  Is  added  to  the  under- 
taking by  the  involvement  o:  Mexico  In  the 
lower  river.  In  addition  to  Boulder  Dam  and 
the  All -American  Canal.  proJ«^cts  are  planned 
to  control  silting,  establish  an  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  of  4.000.C0C  kilowatts,  and 
Irrigate  2.000.000  more  acres.  They  will  cost 
$2,500,000,000. 

The  Central  Valley  of  Cal:fornia  has  200,- 
000  acres  of  land  returning  to  desert.  The 
State  water  plan  will  restore  this  land  and 
bring  an  additional  7.000.000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation through  water  fron.  38  major  dams. 
The  cost  has  been  estlmatec.  at  between  $1.- 
000,000,000  and  $2,000,000,003. 

The  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrtnce  waterway  Is 
the  only  project  that  still  remains  entirely 
on  paper.  Canadians  and  Americana  for 
more  than  50  years  have  agitated  for  a  canal 
which  would  enable  deep-diaft  ocean  vessels 
to  steam  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  At  a  cost  of  $500,000,000  the  27-foot- 
deep  ditch  would  create  an  electric-generat- 
ing capacity  of  1.640,000  kilowatts. 

All  the  al)ove  proposals  have  aroused  bit- 
ter controversy.  The  banks  of  the  Colorado 
have  provided  a  setting  for  disputes  among 
Western  States  which  for  a  while  took  on 
characteristics  of  civil  war  But  the  devel- 
opments which  are  l»rtngln|;  atwut  the  great- 
est eschange  of  name  ciUllng  today  are 
those  which  are  already  uader  way  for  the 
Missouri  VaUey  and  the  I'aciflc  Northwest. 


They  are  also  the  two  best  known  and  the 
two  largest. 

The  Missouri :  The  Missouri  River,  twist- 
ing 2.640  miles  and  serving  29  percent  ot 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
sents an  economic  and  social  problem  ot 
tremendous  complexity.  In  Its  lower 
reaches — eastern  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Iowa, 
and  Mississippi— the  crying  need  Is  for  flood 
control.  Farther  toward  the  source,  in  th« 
Great  Plains,  a  parched  countryside  walta 
for  Irrigation. 

The  Army  engineers,  one  of  the  two  great 
Government  bureaus  at  work  on  the  Mis- 
souri, started  from  the  assumption  that  th« 
valley  needed  flood  control  and  increased 
navigation.  They  began  building  dams  for 
a  few  tremendous  reservoir*. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  the  other 
hand,  decided  that  irrigation  was  the  pri- 
mary need  and.  accordingly,  began  building, 
a  large  number  of  small  reservoirs. 

Both  parties  worked  with  a  will — throwing 
up  dams  and  leveea,  hydroelectric  power 
planu,  flood  walls:  boring  tunnels,  digging 
ditches,  deepening  canals. 

Into  thU  turmoil  these  waa  flung  In  1M4 
a  procosal  tor  a  unlfled  Miasourl  Valle^  Au- 
thority. As  fighting  cau  will  forget  their 
quarrel  long  enough  to  drive  off  an  invading 
dog.  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  RecUna- 
tton  at  once  Joined  hands  In  a  compromla*. 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  which  looked  ov«r 
Pick-Sloan,  reported  In  consternation:  **Tha 
'compromise'  consisted  for  the  most  part  in 
a  division  of  projects,  each  agency  agreeing 
to  forego  the  privilege  of  criticising  projects 
assigned  by  the  agreement  to  the  other.  Th* 
result  Is  In  no  sense  an  Integrated  develop- 
ment  plan  for  the  basin,  and  there  V.  serious 
reason  to  question  whether  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  is  not  more  costly 
than  disagreement." 

The  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
differs  from  Pick-Sloan  in  being  a  unified 
project,  which  would  be  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  entire  valley  axes.  Accord- 
ing to  Its  backers  it  would  raise  the  Pick- 
Sloan  sights  on  power  production  from  1,- 
000,000  to  3.000,000  kilowatts — more  than  ths 
entire  capacity  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  as  recenUy  aa  iMO. 

The  Columbia.  In  some  ways  similar,  in 
others  vastly  different  from  the  story  of  ths 
Missouri.  Is  that  ot  the  Columbia  and  Snsks 
Valleys.  Where  the  Missouri  population  is 
dwindling,  that  of  the  Northwest  between 
1940  and  1949  rose  38  percent.  Where  ths 
Missouri  lacks  major  Industrial  development, 
the  Columbia  Is  going  through  one  ot  the 
great  Industrial  bursts  of  American  history. 
The  economy  of  the  Missouri  is  on  dead 
center;  that  of  the  ColumbU  Is  hurtling  for- 
ward. 

The  Columbia  River  Is  1.214  mUes  long, 
lU  hydroelectric  potentUl  is  30,000,000  kUo- 
watts— more  than  a  third  the  potential  ot 
all  the  United  SUtes,  and  more  than  our 
entire  electric  consumption  in  1929. 

Federal  agenclea  working  to  develop  the 
Columbia  Valley  are  handicapped,  as  on  the 
Missouri,  by  lack  of  over-all  direction.  In 
early  1949  President  Truman  had  to  give 
a  public  spanking  to  those  same  old  Kil- 
kenny cats,  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  for  squabbling  over 
who  was  to  build  what.  A  few  weeks  later, 
his  administration's  proposal  for  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  reached  Congress.  It 
called  also  for  an  additional  Immediate  out- 
lay of  $100,000,000  few  hydroelectric  and  rec- 
lamation projects. 

These,  then,  are  our  Nation's  most  tvgent 
development  needs,  and  what  hsa  t)een 
planned  and  Is  being  done  to  meet  them. 
There  remain  the  two  great  policy  questions: 
Can  we  afford  to  go  all-out  for  valley  devel- 
opHnents  at  the  present  time?  And  are  the 
projects  comp»tlble  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  tree,  private  enterprise? 
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I  to  tbc«»  qtMstlons  can  b*  found  la 
tlM  record  of  the  on«  grrmt  tmlley  devi>lof>- 
■MUt  pro^tct  that  b«s  had  •  chane*  to  nbam 
ttB  cffMtlTvnMK— the  TV  A. 

Today  TVA  produocn  16.000.000.000  ktio- 
watt-houra  of  •attyrf  a  Tcar.  It  vatchM 
S.40C.000  acm  of  tc«t-driz>onstrat)on  fnrmr. 
It  U  rhvcklnc  eraaton  and  buUdlni;  soil  on 
7.000.000  acraa.  It  la  coofwrating  tn  drvel* 
opmenta  of  n«v  mlnaral  dapoaits  and  control 
of  pollution. 

In  !033.  only  IS  000  fu-mti  In  the  IVnnMaea 
Val1«7  powtr -distribution  area  had  ele<rtrJc- 
Ity.  today  there  are  300  CW)  Durlnir  the  nr»t 
half  of  1940  reatdenta  of  the  valley  purchased 
•100.000  000  worth  of  electric  applLancea. 
TsnzMaaaa  Valley  farms  In  the  same  period 
uaed  twenty  Umea  as  much  electrldty  as  they 
had  OM>d  In  19SS  vhlte  tha  United  States  as 
a  whole  was  u«lnp  just  three  Umea  as  much. 
Within  a  decade  the  ralley  h«»  developed  400 
new  Industries,  employtnf  100.000  workers. 

In  1980  an  acre  In  the  Mlaaourl  Valley  was 
worth  09  17—15  eenta  more  thsui  In  the 
'ftoocaaee.  Pourtaen  yaars  later  an  acre  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  worth  H<JO.  while 
In  the  Mlsaotui  Valley  It  was  down  to  OS  U. 
Despite  Its  scantiness  of  resources,  the  Ten- 
Dcawe  Valley  today  supports  M  perst-ins  per 
aqtiare  mile  If  tb«  Mlaaourl  Valley  reached 
the  same  flfure.  Its  population  would  b« 
up  by  more  than  SO  million. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  autlntaln  that 
the  faster  gain  In  the  lynneaaec  Valley  was 
entirely  due  to  TVA.  Other  parts  of  the 
South  haec  also  shown  a  more  rapid  Improve- 
ment than  the  national  average.  Nonethe- 
leas.  If  the  Income  of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley 
had  rlaen  only  In  the  aanae  proportion  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Its  annual  in- 
come— and  tbe  nation's — would  total  •1>40.- 
000.000  lees  than  It  la  today  ThU  yearly  dlf- 
flarenee  la  far  mere  than  tha  entire  •763.000.- 
000  coat  of  the  Authority.  Similarly  rapid 
growth  la  likely  tn  other  valley  authority 
areaa.  As  the  Twentieth  Centxiry  Pund  haa 
remarked  in  analysing  the  Arkansas  Valley 
propoaal.  'HTm  limit  to  such  expansion  can- 
not be  eatlmated  But  It  would  certainly  be 
many  tlmee  the  initial  outlay.  •  *  *" 
The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  wa 
not  only  can  afford  such  projects  but  alao 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  forego  them. 

Flood  control,  hydroelectric  prodtictlon. 
trtigation  and  reclamation  have  long  eon- 
atttuted  a  pork  barrel  In  which  almost  any 
Oongreaeman  could  find  a  little  money  for 
hia  own  constituency.  The  pork  barrel  In 
President  Truman's  latest  budget  amount* 
to  •I .aoo .000.000.  mtich  of  It  for  projects  al- 
ready under  way  It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  vote-hungry  Oongreas.  however  loud 
It  criea  for  economy,  will  appreciably  cut 
that  figure. 

But  there  Is  no  pork  for  a  hungry  Con- 
gieasinan  In  a  TVA.  Valley  aathorltlce  In 
such  areas  as  the  lAssourt  and  Columbia 
Baalns — set  up  either  by  Congress  or  by 
Interstate  agreement — are  the  only  means 
on  the  honion  by  which  the  waste,  overlap- 
ping and  log-rolling  now  taking  place  there 
are  likely  to  be  eliminated.  On  future  un- 
dertakings of  comparable  nugnltude  valley 
authorities  will  be  equally  necesaary — and 
for  the  same  reaaon. 

The  principle  of  responsibility  to  Con- 
gress has  been  Invoked  against  TVA's  by 
some  sincere  and  disinterested  men  It 
haa  been  Invoked  by  some  also,  however.  CD 
cover  an  equally  ardent  Interest  in  the 
principle  of  the  pork  barrel. 

Valley  authorities  need  not  be  a  way  to 
spend  money.  They  can  be.  on  the  contrary, 
a  way  to  get  far  more  value  for  the  money 
ve  are  speadtng  now. 

Our  experience  in  the  Tenneaaee  Valley 
also  appears  to  aiurwer  the  aecord  major 
question  negatively.  Many  rrltlcs  contend 
that  the  regional  development  projects  con- 
tradict the  spirit  of  private  business.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  so  far.  however.  It 
to  me  fair  to  say  not  only  that  \-alley 


atithoritles  can  act  as  a  stimulus  tr  fre« 
enterprise  but  that  U  is  free  enterprise 
alone  which  makes  their  full  achievement 
poaaible. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  Government 
did  not  shut  off  a  segment  of  the  country 
from  private  Investment:  it  opened  a  seg- 
ment to  private  Investment.  It  performed 
IQ  twentieth -century  temu  the  same  func- 
tion that  It  had  performed  a  hundred  and 
more  years  ago.  when,  by  turning  over  lei«  of 
millions  of  acres  of  public  land  to  home- 
steaders and  railroads.  It  made  possible  the 
settlement  of  a  continent  nearly  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye. 

Today  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  dotted  with 
profit-making  businesses — private  bual- 
ncsaes — which  could  not  have  existed  there 
30  years  ago. 

Conversely,  the  gigantic  achievements  of 
the  Tennessee  V^alley  Authority  were  pos- 
sible only  because  private  capital  was  avail- 
able to  turn  the  newly  available  power  Into 
machinea.  to  hire  (or  industry  the  men  and 
women  who  were  no  longer  tied  to  their 
fama,  to  create  the  goods  and  services  which 
could  make  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life.  With- 
out that  capital  and  that  grassroots  Incen- 
tive the  network  of  dams  could  have  pro- 
duced but  a  fraction  of  lt£  actual  beneflta. 

There  should  be  no  stampede  Into  new 
development  projects.  In  each  case  the 
need  should  be  clearly  eetabllshed.  the  rem- 
edy dearly  affective.  The  timing  and  de- 
tails will  differ.  Some  projects  are  urgent; 
others  can  await  the  Nation's  convenience. 
As  each  la  launched,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  cltlxen  to  seek  firm  safeguards 
against  Federal  encroachment,  to  insist  on 
a  maximum  of  local  control  and  a  rate  of 
expenditure  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  a 
reasonable  public  investment  capacity.  But 
that  Is  far  different  from  blind  oppoeltlon. 
Now.  as  in  the  past,  those  who  seek  to  oppose 
something  with  nothing  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  wringing  their  hands  In  the  ruck 
of  history.  For  Integrated  river -develop- 
ment projects,  properly  administered,  can 
enrich  America  and  strengthen  American 
democracy  The  proJecU  are  feasible,  they 
are  desu-able.  and  therefore  they  are  in- 
evitable. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  19S0 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent meetings,  with  various  groups  in  my 
congressional  district,  at  all  of  which  I 
have  given  myself  the  benefit  of  a  ques- 
tion period.  I  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people  are  demanding  that  Gov- 
ernment hand-outs  to  pre.s.sure  minority 
groups  be  stopped.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  has  Just  published  some- 
thing along  this  line  in  its  regular  New 
England  Letter  and  I  append  it  hereto 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  as  re- 
printed in  the  Wakefield  iMass  )  Item: 

FkZXOOM    4ND    GOVrntMINT    HaND-OVTS 

Throughout  our  history,  freedum  haa  ever 
been  the  rallying  cry  In  our  strut;g!e  upward 
as  a  nation,  says  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  In  Its  current  New  England  letter. 
Continuing,  the  bank  says.  It  Is  our  moat 
precious  heritage  S'l  much  has  this  Ideal 
dominated  our  national  life  thai  America  has 
become  the  symbol  of  freedum  to  liberty- 
loving   people  everywhere. 


This  freedom  was  dearly  won.  Every  step 
In  our  forward  march  has  been  marked  by 
risk-taking.  As  Vannevar  Bush.  3realdent  of 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Waahligton,  and 
former  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  8<  lentlflc  Re- 
search and  Development,  has  pjlnted  out: 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  absoltite  security. 
In  this  uncertain  and  complex  world  there 
Is  no  workable  security  without  the  wUllng- 
ness  and  courage  to  take  risks.  We  cannot 
protect  ourselves  by  pasaing  a  li.w.  We  can 
hope  to  protect  ourselves  only  if  oiu"  people — • 
our  greatest  resource — maintain  and  develop 
their  Imagination  and  Initiative  iind  are  wUl- 
lng and  able  to  take  chances." 

Our  forefathers  by  overcoming  starvatlc»i 
and  the  perils  of  the  wUderneta  developed 
the  capacity  that  enabled  them  to  deal  with 
stern  reality,  and  through  their  energy,  dar- 
ing, and  vision  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
American  system  which  rests  primarily  upon 
personal  Initiative  and  Indlvldial  freedom. 
But  this  system  Is  being  Jeopar Used  by  the 
extension  of  the  paternalistic  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  special  favor  asked  of  government, 
houeve.-.  for  protection  against  the  risks  of 
life  lmp*-Us  the  liberties  of  the  people.  With 
government  aid  goes  control,  and  unless 
checked,  there  grows  up  a  Franicenstein  bu- 
reaucracy that  saps  the  vitality  oC  the  Nation. 

But  the  American  people  in  general  are 
In  a  state  of  lethargy  and  do  not  realize  that 
their  liberties  are  In  perU  as  they  are  being 
duped  by  sugar-coated  sloga^ia,  honeyed 
words,  and  false  promises. 

While  there  are  many  manii estatlons  of 
the  shrinkage  of  freedom,  It  Is  most  clearly 
revealed  on  the  financial  front.  It  finds  re- 
flection In  the  increasing  proportion  of  the 
Income  syphoned  by  the  Government  from 
the  American  people.  Taxes  of  all  kinds — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — novi  coiutltote 
about  25  percent  of  national  Income  as 
against  13  percent  In  1929  and  "  percent  In 
1900.  All  told,  more  than  •60.0)0.000.000  is 
being  spent  through  various  governmental 
channels.  This  is  equivalent  tc  88  percent 
of  total  national  income  in  the  prewar  year 
1939. 

Socialistic  experiments  can  te  extended 
only  by  means  of  financial  aid  Drovided  by 
the  taxpayers.  In  consequence.  It  is  highly 
essential  In  the  Interest  of  freedom  that  the 
purse  strings  should  be  tightened  on  ex- 
penditures that  are  carrying  us  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  road  of  collectivism.  It  haa 
been  pointed  out  by  the  nonpartisan  Hoover 
Commission,  as  well  as  by  other  authorities, 
that  at  least  •4.000.000.000  can  l>e  cut  from 
the  Federal  budget  without  in  a  ay  way  im- 
pairing essential  governmental  jcrvlces.  A 
campaign  for  substantial  savlrgs  of  tax- 
payers" money  could  become  a  ra, lying  point 
for  freedom  which  Is  being  attacked  on  many 
fronts.  All  liberty-loving  Amerl  lans  should 
take  a  definite  stand  by  Joining  forces  with 
the  nonpartisan  committees  for  the  Hoover 
report  which  have  been  orgat  ized  in  38 
States.  The  purp<.)se  of  these  committees 
is  to  keep  the  citizens  intelligently  informed 
on  the  savings  that  can  be  made  ly  eliminat- 
ing wafte  and  Inefficiency  In  government 
and  zealously  working?  for  the  idoption  of 
bettor  government  at  lower  cost;.  In  other 
words,  the  objective  Is  to  apply  to  govern- 
ment the  same  principles  of  rianagement 
and  experience  that  are  necessiry  for  sur- 
vival In  the  field  of  bu&lness.  The  success 
of  this  commendable  undertaking  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  American  people  can 
be  aroused  to  realize  the  Inseparable  link 
between  freedom  and  solvency  o.  the  Nation 
as  wa.s  clearly  understood  by  Is  founders. 
At  this  crucial  stage  It  Is  well  u>  heed  the 
counsel  offered  by  Thomas  Jef  eraon  more 
than  a  century  ago:  "We  mue;  make  our 
selection  between  economy  an<  liberty,  or 
profusion  and  servitude  "  A  recent  warning 
regarding  the  threat  to  freedori  was  made 
by  Senator  Bykd  when  he  said:  "Let  us  al- 
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ways  remember  that  human  freedom  Is  not 
a  gift  to  man.  It  is  an  achievement  by  man. 
and.  as  It  was  gained  by  vigilance  and  strug- 
gle, so  It  may  be  lost  by  indifference  and 
suplneness." 


Giipt  Are  DowB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASS.\CHUSFTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEI^TATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent ed;torial  from  the  Somerville 
(Mass. »  Journal  states  succinctly  and 
pun?,ently  the  feelings  of  many  citizens 
with  reference  to  desired  economies  in 
the  Pest  Office  Department.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  append 
this  excellent  editorial  hereto: 
Chips  Aw:  Doww 
The  chips  are  down — the  fight  is  on — the 
People  versus  the  Politicians. 

Never  was  an  Issue  more  clear-cut  than  the 
disgraceful  exhibition  now  being  staged 
where  we  see  the  Hoover  plan  tor  modern- 
izing the  post  ofBc?  being  scuttled  by  the 
cowardly  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  bipartisan  Hoover  committee  clearly 
showed  the  way  to  substantial  savlngF  In 
postal  operations.  If  adopted,  the  Hoover 
blueprint  would  reduce  the  post  ofoce  deficit 
from  five  hundred  million  to  at  least  three 
hundred  mUllon — but  more  Important,  by 
streamlining  and  modernizing  the  post  office 
structure  and  equipment,  the  eflSciency  of  Us 
service  would  be  improved. 

Since  last  J'.ily  a  series  of  bills  endorsed 
by  President  Truman  and  Postmaster  Don- 
aldson h33  been  before  Congress.  Yet  no 
afllrmative  action  haa  been  taken. 

Now  the  showdown  reveals  a  few  willful 
Senators  smothering  Senate  bill  2313  by  post- 
poning indefinliely  any  action. 

Senate  2213  Is  the  bill  to  reorganize  the 
post  cfEce.  Among  Its  many  provisions  for 
more  economical  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  post  office  Is  a  proposal  to  remove 
22.000  postmasters  from  politics  by  making 
Senate  confirmation  unnecessary. 

Who  Is  in  favor?  The  President;  the  Post- 
master General;  the  Hoover  Commission;  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  and 
Assistant  Postmasters:  letter  carriers;  rail- 
way mail  clerks:  the  American  people.  Who 
l9  against  It?  A  few  politicians  who  place 
politics  above  the  national  welfare. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  a  subcommittee 
but  laid  on  the  table  by  the  full  committee. 
Thus  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  few  selfish 
Senators  prevailing  over  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


The  Troth  About  Federal  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICIIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.ZPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
010,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Dr.  Ira  Dean  McCoy,  from  the  Huroa 
News  of  February  17.  1950: 

Thi  TStTTH  ABOtrr  FZDtXU.  Hzalth  iNStnUlNOI 
(By  Ira  Dean  McCpy.  M  D.) 
"Honesty  of  thought  and  speech  and  writ- 
ten word  is  a  Jewel,  and  they  who  curb  prej- 
udice and  seek  honor ablj  to  kntw  and  speak 
the  truth  are  the  only  builder  i  of  a  better 
life." — John  Galsworthy. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  at  enor- 
mous cost,  haa  bombarded  the  A:nerlcan  pub- 
lic with  a  flag-waving,  red,  white,  and  blue 
propaganda  leaflet  '•explaining'"  the  proposed 
Federal  health-Insurance  leglsUtion.  Every 
member  of  the  AMA  was  assesse  l  (25  In  order 
that  one  of  the  Nation's  top  pv.bilcUy  agen- 
cies might  be  employed  to  frighten  the 
American  public  by  imtruthfully  calling  the 
proposed  legislation  socialism,  statlsm,  and 
paternalism. 

Often  In  the  heat  of  argument  or  In  criti- 
cizing another's  belief,  the  words  "paternal- 
ism" and  "statlsm"  are  too  indiscriminately 
used  and  the  users  forget  or  lose  sight  of 
exactly  the  form  of  govemmer:t  we  have  In 
these  United  States. 

The  Government  is  composed  of  men  like 
ourselves  whom  the  majority  5f  us  elect  to 
govern  us  and  It  Is  always  within  our  power 
to  change  the  political  comp  exlon  of  our 
National  Government  every  2  years  If  we  so 
choose.  Par,  far  more  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  than  statlsm  or  paternal- 
ism is  our  apathy  toward  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens. It  Is  everyone's  duty  to  be  actively 
Inquisitive  and  interested  in  Government; 
and  it  is  the  gacred  privUege  tx  well  as  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  cast  3ur  ballot  at 
every  opportunity.  The  more  iictlve  and  in- 
terested we  as  a  people  become  in  Govern- 
ment, the  better  wlU  be  our  Go-.-emment  and 
the  safer  will  be  our  liberties. 

I  firmly  l>elleve  in  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  our  capitalistic  way  of  life;  but 
In  a  complex  nation  the  size  of  ours,  govern- 
ment simply  must  take  over  the  education 
and  health  of  our  people  to  a  greater  extent 
In  the  future.  If  the  handing  of  atomic 
energy  Is  too  complex  and  toe  big  lor  pri- 
vate industry,  certainly  the  hetlth  and  edu- 
cation o^  our  people  Is  too  great  and  pressing 
a  problem  to  be  allowed  to  drift  much  longer. 
There  can  be  no  solution  but  more  and  more 
Government  aid  and  control.  Jiltn  all.  Isn't 
good  Government,  'One  for  all  :ind  for  one"? 
But  let's  get  back  to  Federal  liealth  insur- 
ance. 

In  last  week's  article  I  said  orer  300.000  of 
our  people,  men.  women,  and  children,  wUI 
die  this  year  l>ecause  they  cannot  afford 
medical  care.  That  isn't  all  tlie  sad  truth: 
this  year,  too,  America  will  ose  4.300.0O0 
man-years  of  work  because  o:  bad  health. 
And  this  year.  too.  $27 .000.000. O^X)  in  national 
wealth  win  be  lost — lost  because  of  sickness 
and  disability.  On  the  basis  of  selective- 
service  experience  at  least  40  percent  of  our 
men  of  military  age — "oetween  eight  and  nine 
million  men — are  unfit  for  mllUary  duty.  On 
any  one  day.  at  least  7,000.000  people  in  the 
United  Spates  sutler  some  lUntss.  As  many 
as  23.000.000  persons  have  a  clironlc  or  dis- 
abling disease.  Sickness  and  accidents  cost 
the  Nation  at  least  $8,000.0O0.OX)  a  rear.  . 

Our  health  services  and  facilities  are 
wholly  Inadequate.  Pcrty  pe.-cent  of  cur 
counties  do  not  have  even  a  full-time  local 
public-health  officer  Hospital;  are  needed- 
areas  of  our  country  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  15.000  000  people  do  not  have  a 
single  recognized  general  hospital.  Pure 
shortages  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  psychi- 
atrists, and  other  trained  heiilth  personnel 
are  so  great  that  many  persons  are  forced  to 
forego  medical  care.  In  1944.  553  countlee 
had  less  than  one  active  phys.cian  per  3,000 
population,  the  danger  line.  And  numer- 
ous counties  had  no  active  dcxrtor  at  all. 

If  we  had  adequate  servicei  avaUable  for 
mothers  and  children,  we  could  prevent  at 


least  half  of  the  deaths  of  mothen  who  41* 
in  chUdbirth,  and  one-third  of  the  deaths  of 
the  young  babies.  Qur  State  health  agenclee 
have,  on  tlieir  waiting  lists,  thousands  of 
crippled  chUdren  who  require  and  cannot 
get  proper  attention  because  of  the  lack  of 
facilities  and  personnel,  and  over  half  a  mil- 
lion children  with  rheumatic  fever  fail  to 
receive  good  medical  care. 

Staggering  statistics,  arent  they?  But 
more  shocking  is  the  simple  fact  that  we 
have  the  knowledge  to  prevent  these  need- 
less deaths  and  this  tragic  waste.  We  have 
the  highly  trained  personnel  capable  of  ap- 
plying that  knowledge.  The  one  essential 
Ingredient  lacking  Is  the  assurance  that  peo- 
ple needing  that  knowledge  can  have  it  when 
they  need  It. 

But  before  we  project  the  solution,  let'e 
look  more  searchlngly  at  the  problem.  Can 
the  average  American  family  pay  for  modem 
medical  care?     Can  you? 

At  least  two  out  of  every  three  Americans — 
that  means  97.000.0C0  people — cannot,  and 
this  figure  comes  straight  from  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Bureau  of  Medical  Bco- 
nomlcs.  If  your  family  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  85.000  or  less  per  year,  you  are  In 
this  group.  You  cannot  afford  adequate 
medical  care. 

Most  Americans  avoid  seeking  prompt 
medical  attention  at  the  first  sign  of  com- 
plaint. They  tend  to  put  off  going  to  the 
doctor  in  the  hope  that  the  pain  or  illneea 
win  right  itself.  They  delay  mainly  because 
of  fear  of  medical  costs. 

Such  delay  Is  often  serious,  and  sometimes 
fatal,  as  in  tuberculosis  and  cancer.  We 
doctors  know  that  30  percent  of  cancer  Is 
curable  If  caught  1 1  Its  very  early  stages.  We 
know  that  the  dUabllng  effects  of  many  other 
chronic  diseases  can  be  halted  or  even  pre- 
vented entirely,  if  caught  In  time. 

There  is  an  endless  amount  of  data  to  prore 
that  the  relation  between  money  and  life — 
between  wealth  and  health — Is  direct  and 
deadly. 

The  problem,  from  which  we  can  no  longer 
run.  is  simply  this:  how  can  we  remove  thle 
major  economic  barrier  which  blocks  better 
health  for  the  Nation  and  assvire  everyone 
who  needs  it  adequate  medical  care  regard- 
less of  economic  status? 

The  democratic  solution  la:  National 
health  Insurance.  By  broadening  the  eea|>e 
of  our  compulsory  social-security  program 
to  Include  a  system  of  national  health  In- 
surance, by  utUlzing  the  proven,  succeasftil 
method  of  pay-roll  deductions  to  which  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  contrlbtrte 
equal  shares — the  costs  of  physicians  and 
hospital  care  could  he  prepaid,  guaranteeing 
both  availp.blUty  of  care  to  all  who  need  It 
and  adequate  payment  to  doctors,  hoepltals. 
and  others  who  supply  the  services. 

For  a  long  time,  the  AMA  fought  even  vol- 
untary health  insurance  plans.    It  still  fights 
them  today,  unless  It  can  control  them.    It 
supports  voluntary  health  insurance  today. 
in  a  frenzied  rearguard  action  to  bead  off 
national   health  Insurance.     The  AMA  has 
long  been  several  steps  behind  the  march  of 
events  and  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
Voluntary   health-lnsurauce    plans,    whUe 
often   excellent   in   the   limited   spheres   in 
which  most  of  them  operate,  cannot  and  wUl 
not  be  able  to  do  the  necessary  Job  because: 
1.  Benefits    are    inadequate.      The    plant 
which  provide  an3rthing  approximating  com- 
prehensive insurance  protection  reach  rela- 
tively few  persons — actually  less  than  3  pw- 
cent  of  the  population— because  they  have 
been  held  b?ck  by  the  cppoeition  of  medical 
societies.     The  plans  sponsored  by  medical 
societies  provide  only  very  limited  eervtces. 
2.  Voluntary  plans  have  no  sliding  scales  of 
payments  to  match  incomee.     They  charge 
a  liat  rate,  usually  high,  for  limited  beneflu 
that  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  population. 
It  is  hard'y  likely  that  they  could  broaden 
their  beneflu  without  pricing  themselves  out 
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of  nacT   pr—irit   »ut»cr*.t<mL     S 
ij  at  tb«in  c««r  oc^t  c&«h  pATmnta  In- 
at  •rtOAl   BMlK^   nFrrtCM    fto^l   Ut««* 
pAfmecrs  c^rw  oc.'.r  pmr:  v~f  rfc*  ci-wt*  of  cAr» 

tMod  »  fTt«t«st — in  ronJ  •!«■•  and  *m.nr4 
leaver  moocar  croupa 

A  ccntai«ou«  ■nokaacrwa  &*•  been  liUd 
0(rvTi  bT  aprci&i  ictcmti  to  hriof  xi»  pub- 
Ue't  BUittf  OB  vbas  aauoixja  b«^t£i  tssu:tuic« 
U  and  vfcat  it  vould  smaz;  to  U>*  Axrux  and 
tc  Um  paurct 

cfiensb  U>«  fi»wKuu  aixl  ir-tifnary  of  tb« 
boctor-paucst  relau.-afttup  aa  such  aa  our 
<li»-lnrd  oftpooesta.  PaOe&ts.  aa  dcv.  wculd 
■aiact  tknr  ovn  <kocun:  dccton.  aa  nov. 
», -^Lld  accept  ar  rex<^t  ;»tj«::i5.  NatxsBAl 
tkeaKh  tias:araac«  ta  Jrst  a  iD«tiio<l  c^  p«7l.a( 
tor  mrtHc^;   .arr 

Th*  c&:t  r^iaatc*  propoaed  try  adrocatca  of 
&a:.<'c^  Lealir  vzL^uraccv  ia  that,  instead  of 
tlk*  patMct  pafmf;  wttea  and  If  b*  baa  mocey 
aTaii-\&ii«  t^e  <k>rtor  or  ib«  bcapttaU  at  tila 
ebotcc  vcuid  b«  pmiC  trr  il>*  insuranoe  ari- 
t«^  at  a  rat«  axxl  tj  a  ooevbod  to  vlucii  Mia 
doruv  bad  acrced 

Thoar  vbc  fupport  naucnai  bca2^h  tnaur- 
aooe  ar*  ktvciy  avsra  tba:  oar  Nauon  baa 
frver  phruc^arj  and  boapttai  beda  Lban  w 
Zicrd.  azid  tbear  ao  poorly  cOstrlbatcd  t.bat  tn 
aome  ranU  eouBtlcs  tberc  arc  no  roaidrat 
ptiraidAna  at  all.  aad  Uttir  or  no  baspi*.aiisa- 
Uoo  aman  bii«. 

MewrtiMitmk,  tt  la  unraaitat.c  to  arfue  tbat 
nati<:i£^  h«^-_^  livs-;razM»  ifaoald  b«  delayed 
for  lb*  fean  required  to  traui  many  mere 
doctor*  aod  bulid  xcasy  laorc  bospttAJa.  Th* 
•vppiy  of  mrdigai  persar.oet  azkd  facUltlea 
viH  expand  only  vben.  thrtMJKfa  insuranoe. 
tb«  mooey  to  pay  for  tlMm  la  fuarast<«d. 
T2ua  dcflaaad  depezwis  oc  laoulles  purctiaa- 
ii^  p».vrr  for  inedicai  care  Tbia  u  tb« 
ianip*»  pnocipie  o<  aupp^y  axMl  demand  wbicb 
operatea  Uiruu^bout  our  economy. 

Oppooecu  cialm  thml  nauozial  beiUtb  In- 
auraztce  vnl!  coat  too  truch.  tbat  niUonai 
erpenditvga  for  madicai  bzuX  bealti^  i«-noea 
would  be  greater  under  tbtt  pian.  and  that 
artmtriUtraitTe    oosta    vc-uid    be    exc««s}vc. 

The  flrtt  anaver  to  t±Ua  ob;ecuaa  is  that 
tbe  Xauoo  oeeda  to  apend  atore  f^  health. 
"I'M  ir.ar;T  of  us  have  beer,  doin^  ■■".tbout 
for  too  kjcf .  Moreover,  a  large  pan  cf  tbe 
cxpenditorea  uiide;  i^at^ziA.  hea.Ui  lActirance 
vouid  not  be  new  or  added  ejcpeoditurea. 
Ifoaey  tKxv  expended  In  dir«ct  pajmeata  for 
medical  care  by  aick  persona  aroiUd  be  du- 
tnbut^d  under  tbe  pian  In  amali  re^u,&r  pay- 
menu  tjxtin  all  people  CoL.aequen':).  tba 
roata  of  alcitneaa— ordlnarUy  ojccei-t rated 
upon  a  «"^.»i;  p^ri  of  the  population  tn  any 
|:tven  >ear — vouid  be  spread  ever  the  vhcle 
year  and  orer  aU  tbe  peoSp>. 

Aa  for  adminisUatlTc  coata.  It  la  worth 
noUrg  that  expenaea  of  voluntary,  nonprofit 
plana  run  to  12  percent  ct  more  tn  comparl- 
mxt  with  the  premiua-j  coilected.  An  Ixn- 
porxanl  part  ci  theae  adnn:nlatrat;Te  «xpcnaea 
ta  the  coat  of  auiicitm^  and  retamir>g  mem- 
bcTB  a  taiik  that  vc'uid  be  eilrriir.ated  by 
nattooal  beaitb  insurance. 

Many  other  coata  would  aiao  be  altinlnatad 
by  national  health  Insurance.  It  might  at 
thia  ume  be  Lntere5tai^  to  note  th^t  th« 
Biue  Ooaa  of  Michigan  has  app^rcxlsiately 
1.500 .000  pdkrTholders.  or  subacrlberi.  as  they 
chi>jae  to  ca!I  the  people  «bo  are  buyrng  Blue 
Croca  Insurance  Prom  January  1  until 
June  SO.  l»4a  the  Bl\2*  Croas  ol  Michigan 
bad  a  total  earned  Income  of  «12.3M.Me37. 
But  durtnc  that  same  pertod  of  tln:e  their 
operating  expenae  was  ll.ia5.4T7  M  Of  that 
•1.L3S.4T7  44  are  some  Intcreatinf  Itema  of  ex- 
pense  f711jabC07  vaa  paid  out  Ln  aaiarlaa. 
•47  547.09  Taa  pau3  out  In  travel  and  Other 
expen»e«,  ar.d  |?»  783  M  «3Ji  paiO  o;t  '.n  aun- 
*try   czpecaci    nA    ahich   an   cx;<lanatiuu    la 


made).  By  theae  rev  S^rea  I  have  irlren.  tt  ia 
m-y  plain  to  be  aeen  that  the  admlnistra- 
ttre  coau  of  the  M:v.b;4An  Blue  Croaa  are 
trwnendoua  tn  cv^rr.parison  to  the  amount  of 
mcney  codlected  from  t^etr  pcltcT^i-oldera.  It 
Is  bom^erer  a  norproflt  cfvrporat  ion  A  great 
many  patrona  who  are  uainc  the  Blue  Croaa 
learn  to  ihetr  acrrow  It*  aerrtcea  are  limited. 
Thia  could  be  due  to  tbe  huf«  axpeDaM  X 
ha-e  already  cited. 

Aa  a  reault  of  the  very  cunnlnf  Inald- 
K^ua.  and  extremely  expenaive  propaganda 
can\pal|m  carried  on  by  the  medVcai  lobby, 
tbe  AMA  and  !ts  national  physicians  com- 
mittee.  moat  people  think  that  all  doctors, 
or  nearly  all.  unqualifiedly  follow  the  AMA 
"parly  line  '  m  oppoaltion  to  national  health 
Inaurance. 

The  dictatorial,  undemocratic  rule  of  the 
AMA  a  bcuae  of  dele^tea  Imposes  lu  pol- 
icies practically  by  fia:  on  a  hapiesa  and 
helpleaa  mecnbership  Senoua  dlaagreement 
by  an  Ind'.vnduai  doctor  w^ith  the  pcliciea 
laid  down  by  the  hotae  of  delefratea  or  by 
hla  local  medical  society  may  result  In  un- 
;>leaaant  economic  and  prcfesalonal  conse- 
quences fv^r  that  dcx-tor  Pew  doctors  dare 
riak  theae  consequences. 

But  oppoaiUon  to  AMA  reaction  baa  been 
groiwing  and  has  rxpreaaed  Itself  In  several 
orfaniaauons  of  doc  ton  who  are  In  favor 
of  national  health  Insxirance  and  who  aay 
ao  openly  Theae  organizations — the  Com- 
mittee of  Physicians  for  the  Improvement 
of  Medical  Care  the  Phyalciana  Porum.  and 
tbe  Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health, 
composed  of  both  laymen  and  doctors — ar* 
becoming  growing  spearheads  of  opposition 
to  the  entrenched  leaden  of  the   AMA. 

Tbe  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  spoon-feeding  the  American  people  a 
temf^  amount  of  prop.^sanda  against  na- 
tion aJ  health  insurance,  but  I  can  cite  th* 
bill  Itself  and  tell  you  as  well  as  anyone  }uat 
what  It  la  and  what  It  will  do  for  you. 
1  It  would  make  available  to  you  and 
all  other  employed  and  self-employed  per- 
aona  (with  few  exceptions)  all  the  care  you 
need  from  physlrlana.  both  fanuly  docton 
and  specialists  hoepltal.  laboratory  and  X- 
ray  services,  unusually  expensive  medicines. 
eyeclasses.  and  appliances:  and  dental  car* 
and  home  nursing  to  a  limited  degree. 

i.  It  wculd  also  cover  the  dependent 
members  of  ycur  family. 

3  Yuu  would  be  free  to  choose  yotir  own 
doctor  hospital,  etc..  and  to  chance  yovcr 
aelection.  Actually,  countless  individuals 
wculd  have  greater  freedom  of  choice  than 
they  have  new.  because  the  prepaid  plan  of 
health  instirance  would  help  assure  a  better 
supply  of  phys.dans  In  many  areas  where 
there  are  not  now  enough  doctors,  and  Ise- 
cause  the  prepayment  plan  would  enable 
millions  who  cannot  now  pay  to  have  th* 
semcea  cf  a  doctor  of  their  choice  for  the 
first  time. 

4.  Tour  doctors  professional  freedom 
would  be  fully  protected.  He  would  not  be- 
come a  Govei'nment  employee  He  would 
ren-Aln  a  practitioner,  free  to  accept  or  reject 
patients,  to  locate  wherever  he  washes,  to 
participate  In.  or  stay  outside,  the  Insurance 
plzm  Be  would  be  paid  by  the  Insurance 
funds  In  amounts  and  methcds  which  h*  or 
hla  own  representatives  would  negctlat^. 

5  It  would  cost  you  14  percent  of  your 
earnings  (up  to  93.000  of  Income).  Tour 
employer  would  pay  an  equal  amount.  Tou 
would  pay  3  percent  (up  to  $3,600)  IX  you  ar* 
aeif -employed. 

6.  If  you  ar*  a  member  of  a  voluntary 
hcaltb-lQstirance  plan  that  meets  minimum 
standards,  this  plan  could  continue  to  pro- 
Tlds  you  with  services,  and  your  premiums 
wuuld  b*  paid  from  th*  national  InauraiM:* 
futd. 


8  Henlth  insuranc*  would  n^  )t  b*  nm  fram 
Washtngti^.  It  would  be  maiaged  by  Ijcal 
areas  under  a  plan  adopted  by  each  Stat*. 

In  cloalng  the**  acrlea  on  h<  alth  and  *du- 
cation.  I  wish  to  lay  there  iire  four  great 
Issues  confronting  the  American  people.  I. 
The  Issue  of  war  or  peace:  3.  peace  between 
labor  and  Industry;  8.  th*  aealth  of  our 
country:  4.  the  education  of  our  children. 
We  must  all  work  and  strive  tc  see  that  thess 
Issues  are  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Many  of  us  fear  the  threat  )f  communism 
but  do  we  all  realise  the  best  way  to  combat 
the  scourge  of  communism  ts  :o  increase  the 
opportunities  of  the  ordina-y  Individual? 
America  la  great  enough  an>t  rich  enough 
that  we  should  have  no  slums;  we  should 
have  equal  opportunity  Insofar  aa  publlc- 
achool  education  Is  concerned  n  this  country 
for  all  our  children  whatever  their  color  or 
creed  All  children  have  a  rig  it  In  this  great 
country  of  oun  to  healthy  an<l  sound  bodies 
Insofar  aa  our  medical  science  can  give  *t  to 
them. 

These   are  not   visionary   Iceals      We   can 
and  must   find  a  way   for   their  fulfillment. 
"He  stands  straight  who  stoops  to  help  a 
child." 


Tnuaaa  Prosperity  •■  Bttr-«w«^  Tina 


EXTENSION  OF  REI4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANOIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSXTTSi 

IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Hay  S.  1950 

Mr  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  reriarks  In  th« 
Record.  I  Include  herewith  an  article  by 
Edson  B.  Smith  In  the  Boston  Herald 
and  I  commend  to  my  coUefigues  a  care- 
ful reading  of  this  timely  article: 

TacMAN  PmosPiarTT  on  BoHiown)  Tim 

Mr.  Truman  soon  will  start  out  on  a  trans- 
continental speech -majLiag  tour.  In  the 
course  of  his  public  addresses  he  probably 
will  call  attention  to  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  ask  that  he  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  be  given  credit  for  It. 

He  probably  will  not  explain  to  the  voters 
that  m  considerable  measure  the  undoubted 
great  business  boom  Is  due  to  credit  policies 
which.  If  persisted  In.  can  end  only  in 
disaster.  Superlmpofied  upon  the  Govern- 
ment deficit  has  been  a  great  expansion  dur- 
ing the  last  9  months  In  consumer  credit 
and  in  real -estate  mortgages. 

If  ei  ough  money  Is  borrowed  and  promptly 
spent  business  la  bound  to  boom.  When  the 
Government  borrows  It  does  not  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  repayment  day  so  long 
AS  Individuals  and  banks  are  willing  to  take 
new  Government  Issues  as  offered.  Unfortu- 
nately, tn  the  case  of  Individuals,  debts  have 
to  be  paid  off  when  due.  What  a  man  bor- 
rows and  spends  today  Is  Just  that  much  less 
he  will  have  to  spend  In  the  future 

Maybe  sometime  we  will  have  a  Govern- 
ment blessed  with  more  fln.incial  responsi- 
bility than  the  present  administration.  At 
some  stage  In  this  borrowing  from  the  future 
for  the  sale  of  the  present,  creditors  may  get 
the  Jlttera. 

We  all  like  periods  of  prosperity  but  some 
of  us  cannot  help  feeling  very  uncomfortable 
In  the  knowledge  that  the  longer  the  present 
bo'-m  K(*s  on  the  more  trouble  la  being  stored 
up  for  the  futtire. 
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Ljnwood.  Calif.,  High-School  Students 
Use  Seif-Created  BookVt,  We  Hold 
These  Truths— They  Hive  a  Zed  for 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ4ARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiroPNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT.S 

Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  EKDYIE  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  at  Easter  recess  of  Congress 
I  again  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  at 
Lynwood  High  School.  California.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the 
gri»at  Eighteenth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  now  representing  for  the 
second  term 

My  first  visit  was  an  occasion  upon 
which  my  privilege  was  to  address  the 
entl/e  student  body  and  faculty.  I  then 
noted  the  prompt,  courteous,  and  pa- 
triotic manner  in  which  they  one  and  all 
saluted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  gave  the  asual  pledge. 
They  all  knew  which  side  their  heart  was 
on  and  where  it  was  in  their  physical 
makeup. 

Upon  my  most  recent  visit  I  found  op- 
portunity to  ask  the  beloved  school  prin- 
cipal. William  W  Jones,  to  explain  to 
me  the  reasons  for  what  I  have  just  re- 
lated to  you. 

Well,  among  other  factors,  he  handed 
me  a  printed  booklet  entitled  -We  Hold 
•fhese  Truths."  I  will  not  here  have  op- 
portunity to  submit  the  complete  text  of 
this  very  valuable  paperback,  neatly 
printed  booklet.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Lynwood  High  School  print  shop.  too. 
and  was  created  and  compiled  by  the 
social -studies  department  of  said  high 
school  in  January  1950. 

It  is  such  a  significant,  timely,  and 
sincere  publication  that  I  am  certain  its 
contents  will  be  of  real  value  to  you  who 
are  here  in  the  United  Stales  Congress 
and  all  others  who  learn  of  it. 

Every  high  school,  academy,  college — 
both  public  and  private — could  well  emu- 
late the  example  of  Lynwood  High 
School.  California.  No  doubt  the  vision, 
vigor,  vigilance,  and  good  common  sense 
of  Principal  Jones  and  his  faculty  asso- 
ciates helped  to  inspire  and  lead  these 
high-school  students  to  a  constructive 
and  valuable  high  in  this  manner.  As 
knowledge  is  power,  so  the  best  and  sur- 
est way  to  keep  communism  from 
spreading  its  poisonous  points  is  to  have 
American  youth  kept  aware  of  their  glo- 
rious heritage  and  their  privileges  and  to 
point  them  into  living  a  proud  and  vigor- 
ous and  enduring  democracy. 

I  am  not  here  listing  the  several  pa- 
triotic poems,  songs,  and  sayings  the  stu- 
dent print  shop  also  included,  but  such  as 
America.  America  the  Beautiful.  God 
Bless  America.  There  Are  Many  Flags, 
America  for  Me.  This  Day,  My  Creed. 
The  Ship  of  State.  America  I  Love  You. 
O  Captain!  My  Captain,  Concord 
Hymn.  Barbara  Frietchie.  by  Whittier. 
These  are  a  typical  list  used. 


The  following  text  wa^  pr  nted  in  clear, 
sizable  type,  made  attraclive  to  read: 

Dr»H  Pabknt:  Please  accfpt  this  pam- 
phlet We  Held  These  Tru' hs,  a  booklet 
which  has  bf'en  compiled  by  the  social 
studies  department  cf  I  ynwo-xl  H'gh  School 
under  the  chairmanship  of  lirs.  kthel  Gil- 
lette. It  was  printed  in  the  schools  print 
shop;  the  boys  of  the  printing  classee  doing 
all  of  the  work  under  the  suuervision  of  Mr. 
Wesley  T.  Dunn,  our  printing  teacher. 

We  use  this  book  for  the  promotion  of  the 
zeal  for  d-mncracy  program  m  our  school. 
It  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  program; 
nevertheless,  we  feel  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant because  In  the  docvments  reproduced 
in  this  book  are  embodied  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  Amer  can  democracy 
has  been  founded.  Will  you  please  keep  It 
in  your  home  where  it  will  be  readily  avail- 
able for  use  by  your  son  or  daughter. 

Each  student  Is  given  a  copy  of  the  book- 
let, and  before  he  Is  permitted  to  graduate 
from  this  school  he  must  commit  to  mem- 
cry,  as  a  minimum  requirement,  the  fol- 
lowing: The  first  and  last  stanzas  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  all  of  the  American's 
Creed:  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  appears  in  italics:  and  the  33 
high  lights  of  American  history  which  are 
Included  In  the  pamphlet. 

We  know  that  this  does  not  constitute  all 
that  is  neces-sary  in  the  way  of  teaching  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy: but  we  do  feel  that  every  American 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
principles  aa  they  are  set  forth  m  these  doc- 
uments. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wm.  W.  Jones. 

Principal. 

LYNWOOD   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

January  1950. 

DfAH  FkLLOw  AMEKic.\N;  By  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  fact  that  you  were  born  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  you  have  tseen  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  heritage  It  has  ever 
been  the  lot  of  man  to  enjoy. 

No  effort  has  been  required  of  you  to  make 
this  good  fortune  of  yours  a  reality.  As  a 
result,  there  is  danger  that  you  may  not 
value  It  highly  enough,  for  the  very  reason 
that  It  has  cost  you  nothing.  Or  there  la  the 
danger  that  you  may  feel  It  ts  yours  just  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  you  were  born  an 
American  and  naturally  everyone  recognizes 
what  fine  persons  American.^  are  and  wants 
them  to  continue  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
living  in  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 
Either  of  these  attitudes  can  result  In  dis- 
aster and  a  loss  to  the  "world  cf  the  highest 
political,  social,  and  economic  achievements 
that  man  has  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

You  enjoy  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship  only  because,  down 
through  the  ages,  there  has  resided  In  the 
heart  of  man  a  burning  and  driving  desire 
to  uplift  himself,  to  do  and  be  bis  best  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  The  history  of 
his  constant  struggle  against  human  and 
natural  forces,  to  elevate  his  dignity  and 
better  his  lot.  is  a  thrilling  story  of  which 
you  as  an  appreciative  and  deserving  heir 
can   Justly   be  proud. 

The  birth  and  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  mark  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  this  age-long  struggle.  Men  and 
women  who  held  an  unfaltering  faith  In  the 
constancy  ~  f  a  Divine  Creator,  the  sacrednesa 
of  human  personality,  and  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  common  man.  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  that  theae 
Ideals  might  become  a  reality  in  this  Nation 
which  they  have  given  to  you.     It  is  yours  to 


enjoy,  but  you  cannot  assume  a  complacent 
EttUucie  and  satisfaction  in  Its  posseaelon. 

From  the  time  In  1607  when  the  first  per- 
manent settlers  landed  at  Jamestown,  to  the 
end  cf  the  Second  World  War,  our  people 
have  had  to  fl?ht  against  foes  that  opposed 
them  with  physical  force.    The  Indians,  the 
wilderness  of  the  frontier,  and  the  French 
were  the  enemies  to  be  overcome  in  the  first 
epoch.     Then   the   Revolution,   the   War  of 
1812.  and  the  expansion  westward  engaged 
the  physical  strength  of  our  forefathers  In 
the  esioblishment  of  our  Nation.    The  win- 
ning of  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War.  and 
the  extension  of  our  boundaries  to  the  Paci- 
fic coast  demanded  the  extreme  of  physical 
exertion   and   sacrifice.     Again,   the  Spanish 
American  War.  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
Second  World  War  called  for  the  utmost  in 
the  mobilization  of  our  Industrial  and  physi- 
cal strength  to  achieve  victory.     Each  time. 
the  victory  has  been  ours  because  the  moral, 
physical,    and    Industrial    strength    of    our 
people  has  been  greater  than  that  of  our  foes. 
The     building     and     development     of     this 
strength  Is  a  glorious  and  proud  story  of  a 
people  who  have  ever  been  willing  and  equal 
to  t^e  demands  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Ideal   and   the   founding   of  a   great  nation. 
In  this  short  343  years  since  Jamestown  we 
have  dene  more  to  improve  the  condition  of 
man  than  was  ever  before  achieved  in  all  re- 
corded history. 

But  now.  the  scene  and  tlmea  have 
changed  We  have  entered  a  new  era  In 
which  the  physical  and  indtistrtal  strength 
of  our  Nation  are  no  longer  a  gtiarantee  of 
the  victory  We  fervently  pray  for  peace  but 
the  struggle  and  danger  have  not  ended. 
The  human  and  mlnd-jxilsonlng  forces  of 
fascism  and  communism  are  threatening  now 
as  never  before  in  our  history  to  wrest  from 
you  this  hard-won  heritage.  Although  the 
development  of  the  Implements  of  total  de- 
struction, such  a£  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  power  to  attack  may 
ward  cfj  a  physical  conflict  with  the  enemy, 
they  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves.  These 
enemies  of  ours  have  developed  a  weapon 
that  seeps  in  and  can  undermine  the  greatest 
of  military  establishments  because  these  de- 
fenses are  founded  on  physical  and  material 
strength  alone.  They  have  develcqjed  as  In- 
sidious weapons,  the  sinister  forces  of  fear, 
hate,  and  doubt.  These  they  plant  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  cf  people  to  create  con- 
fusion and  the  lack  of  will  for  opposition  to 
their  degrading  doctrines.  With  these  Im- 
plements they  have  made  great  progress  In 
extending  their  power  In  Europe  and  over  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  have  spread  their  rule  over  all  the 
world.  The  extent  of  their  power  is  ao  great 
that  now  we  must  fight  for  our  very  existence 
as  a  nation. 

At  present  we  have  assurance  that  we  could 
meet  them  and  come  out  vlctora  In  the 
opposing  of  physical  strength  to  physical 
strength,  but  this  Is  not  sufficient;  for  already 
they  are  at  work  with  the  weapons  of  fear, 
hate,  and  doubt,  undermining  all  tliat  we 
hold  dear.  We  know  what  they  plan  and 
we  know  what  they  are  doing.  We  also  know 
that  the  only  way  to  oppose  and  defeat  them 
is  to  build  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people  an  understanding,  patriotic,  moral, 
and  spiritual  strength  that  will  stand  not 
only  as  an  impregnable  wall  against  their 
sinister  assaults,  but  as  well,  a  monument  of 
strength  declaring  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  can  and  will 
prevail. 

This  conflct  Is  not  one  of  Just  a  day  or 
even  years,  but  Is  a  continuation  of  that  age- 
long struggle  to  uplift  mankind.  Tou,  in 
your  lifetime,  if  you  are  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  your  tieritage.  will  have 
to  devote  your  total  efforts  to  warding  off 
the    catastrophe   that    would   enstie   ahould 


----^^^ 
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fsftcum  or  ermmunlsm  «ufcef<l  In  ftcM^rlng 
thflr  foalB.  8uch  ■  catAstroph*  vouM  eraM 
Uie  lUUc  profrr«Ks  th«t  mftn  htts  made  toward 
uplllung  hlm«e'.?  and  i  lilllMUon  wculd  b« 
wt  back  at  iea^t  a  Utouaand  years  All  that 
w«  ho.d  detLZ  In  tl)«ae  United  Statn  would 
be  loat.  not  e\Tn  to  be  reciMxled  a*  a  part  erf 
hlrtory.  But  »ucii  a  caiamlty  curnot  occur 
because  tou  are  worthy  of  the  faith  i^aced 
In  you  Tou  are  an  American,  understand- 
Inf.  cberlahtng  and  wilUng  to  defend  the 
ideal  upon  which  thU  Natloo  vas  founded 
The  ideal  that  the  aoul  erf  man  l»  more 
precloua  than  the  mi-»t  fabulou*  accumula- 
tion of  material  wealth  Ti-iM  ideal  Is  built 
Into  the  structure  of  our  Nation  like  girders 
of  steel,  ar.d  is  set  forth  in  those  ln*irument* 
of  gOTemmert  wh:ch  hare  aerred  as  blue- 
prints for  the  plan  we  hare  f<^llowed  to  build 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world 

Some  of  thJ«e  Instraawnts  that  are  basic 
to  the  secuntv  at  yoor  rlgtits.  prlr-ieirwi.  and 
reapoii«lb::it:e*  as  freemen  in  a  free  Nation 
under  Ood  are  in  part,  reproduced  In  thu 
booklet  Material  wealth  will  pass  away  be- 
cause It  can  be  stor«d  only  m  perishable  and 
Inanimate  raulta.  but  the  truths,  ideals  and 
dynamic  Import  erf  these  instrumer.ts  will  last 
foreTer  If  they  are  stcred  In  the  Immortal 
he*rti:  and  minds  of  men  Road  the*e  d«-u- 
menta,  learn  them,  and  make  them  a  part  of 
your  Terr  being,  that  through  you.  "This 
Nation  m.ay  c-ontlr.ue  as  one  derlTlng  Its  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  erf  the  governed  " 
and  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people.  f«r  ttM  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth" 

Wm  W  Jowb.  Princtpml. 

PresxAentt  of  Vie  V-mittd  State* 
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TBI    STAA-BrajtCLCB    •AMI 

I  By  PrancU  Scott  Key) 
(OtiT  natlrnal  anthem  his  a  dlgi.'.ty  of  ton* 
•nd  measxire  that  Inspires  respect  and  patrio- 
tic fervor  In  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americana. 
Here  w«  have  printed  only  the  first  and  last 
stanxaa.  This  las'  stanxa  seta  forth  our 
motto  and  breathe*  a  prayerful  and  thankful 
■ptrtt  that  should  m'jte  truiy  express  tb« 
feelln«a  of  our  people  We  should  sing  H 
mora  trften.— W   W  J  > 

O  My!  can  you  are,  by  the  dawn's  early  ll^ht. 
What  ao  proudly  w«  hall  d  at  the  twUl«ht's 

last  glMmln^'^ 
Wh'«e  brrjad  stripes  aiid  brifht  atara.  Ihro'' 


O  er  tha  ramparts  w«  watch'd  were  so  gal- 
lantly ■treaming? 

And  the  rocket  s  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing In  air. 

Ga%-e  protif  thro"  the  night  that  our  Flag  waa 
still  there 

O  say.  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet 
wave 

0>r  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  tha 
brave? 

O  thus  be  It  ever  when  free-men  shall  stand 

Between  their  Lot  d  homes  and  the  war's  des- 
olation 

Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  Is 
Just. 

And  this  be  our  motto;  "In  Ood  Is  our  tru.st !' 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  In  triumph 
shall  wave 

O  er  the  land  of  ih»  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


THX   AMEXICAN'S    CScrs 

(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
(The  American's  Creed  is  the  composite  of 
a  number  of  outstanding  statements  by  pa- 
triotic American  statesmen  It  embodies  In 
Its  brief  statement  many  of  the  beliefs  and 
Ideals  which  are  basic  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment.   You  should  learn  It  gladly.— W.  W  J.) 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Gcvernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
lor  the  people;  whose  Jtist  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  conrent  of  the  gcr\erned;  a 
demxrracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereltrn  Nation 
of  many  soverelen  States;  a  perfect  union. 
one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
nflccd  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  dutv  to  my 
country  to  love  it:  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 


r«EAMBLE  TO  THI  COWSU'lLllOW  OF  TH«  tTHTrkD 

sT.*rr^  OF  AMZxica 
(The  preamble  la  probably  the  moat  Im- 
portar.t  part  of  our  Constltutlcn  In  that  It 
definitely  sets  forth  the  fact  that  ours  Is  m 
Government  of  the  people,  since  they  are  the 
ones  who  eatabllshed  It.  You  should  know 
the  preamble  so  wrll  that  you  c<iu!d  recite 
It  under  any  circumstances. — W.  W.  J  ) 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  m're  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  iruure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  otxrselves  and  our  p<isterlty.  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

CnTTSBCKG    AODRXSa 

(Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  te  the  moat 
•kx)uent  statement  of  American  Ideals  and 
prlntiples  In  American  literature.  Learning 
his  words  shf uld  give  you  a  deep  patriotic 
sauaf  action  because  thoae  wordji  are  still  th« 
hope  of  America. — B.  J.  M.) 

Four  score  and  seven  year*  ago  our  father* 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
Nation,  concelvfd  In  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  propoaltlon  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  clvU 
»ar.  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endiire.  Wt  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  (rf  that  field  aa  a  final  res  ting -place 
for  Ukj««  who  here  gava  tl»elr  lives  that  that 
Katlon  mlKht  live  It  la  altotce-  her  Cttir.g  and 
pf  per  that  we  should  do  this 

But  in  a  lancer  senaa  we  cannot  dedicate. 
••  caniiol  ccnaecrate,  we  cannot  hallow,  thla 


ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  It  far 
ah<nc  cur  poor  power  to  &ti6  or  to  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  great  tack  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  pave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  that 
thl.s  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
Jhall  not  perl&h  from  the  earth. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


PREAMBLE  TO   THE   CHAKTrR   OF  THE   UNnTO 
NATIONS 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourpe  of  war.  which  twice  In  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind, 
and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
persons.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small,  and 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  Justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  International 
law  can  be  maintained,  and  to  promote  social 
progress  and  bet'er  standards  of  life  In  lartjer 
freedom,  and  for  these  ends  to  practice 
tolerance  and  live  together  In  peace  with 
oiie  another  as  good  neighbors,  and  to  unite 
our  strength  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security,  and  to  ensure,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  principles  and  the  Institution  of 
methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used, 
save  In  the  common  Interest,  and  to  employ 
International  machinery  Ut  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
all  peoples,  have  resolved  to  combine  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  these  alms. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  Governmenu, 
through  representatives  assembled  In  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  exhibited  their 
full  powers  found  to  be  In  good  and  due 
frrm,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charier  of 
the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  establish 
an  international  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  United  Nations. 

DECLAKATION    OF    INDITXNDENCl 

<A  declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  Congress 
assembled  July  4.  1776) 

When.  In  the  cour.se  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  .'ussolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  ernong 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  ai:d 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  ail  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un-. 
alienable  rlchts;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That, 
to  aecure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that, 
ahenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alur  or  to  abolish  It.  and  to 
Institute  a  new  government,  laying  lu  foun- 
dation on  such  principles,  and  org-intztng  ita 
P'jwers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
moat  likely  U)  effect  their  safety  and  happl- 
neaa  Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governmenu  long  eatabllab«d  abould  not  be 
changed  lor  light  and  tranatoot  cauaaa:  and 
a^rcordlngly  all  aapenence  hath  shown  that 
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mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  6u3erable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  lorms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  e-.lnces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism.  It  is  their  right, 
It  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  thsir  future 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  Colonies;  and  such  Is  now 
the  necessity  v.hlch  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain 
13  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  ard  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  In  direct  object  the  estab- 
llahment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  Importance, 
uuleaa  suspended  In  their  operation  till  hia 
assent  should  be  obtained;  tuid.  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  tham. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish,  the 
right  of  reprece&taxlon  in  the  legialatiire — a 
right  ineatlmable  to  them,  and  farmidahde  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  toother  Icglalative  bodiea  at 
places  unsual.  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  Into 
compliance  with  his  measure. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing,  with  manly  flrmness. 
his  Invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  lime  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  '.he  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  slate  remaining, 
in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  Invasions  from  without  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  states;  for  that  purp)ose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encour- 
age their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
Justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for 
establishing  Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peac?. 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  Inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  ua 
to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  cur  Constitution 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his 
ai-seat  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 
For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  tis. 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
puniihment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states. 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

For  Impoalng  taxes  on  us  without  oiu  con- 
scut. 

For  depriving  us.  In  many  cases,  of  tha 
beneflu  of  trial  by  Jury. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried 
for   pretended   offenses. 

For  aboiuhlng  the  free  syatem  of  Bngllah 
law*  in  a  neight>orlng  province,  eaUblUblaff 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  to- 
larglng  lu  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  It  At 
ouc«  an  ekampic  and  fit  lnstnim«nt  for  Intro- 


ducing  the   same  absolute  rule   Into   these 
colonies. 

For  taking  away  cur  charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments. 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  Invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  In  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging 
war  a^.alnst  us. 

He  has  plundered  cur  seas,  ravaged  our 
coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny  already 
begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head 
of   a   civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens, 
tahen  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  thetnaelvea  by  their  hands. 

He  haa  excited  domeatlc  tnsurrectiona 
among  us,  and  haa  endeavored  to  t»1ng  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  otir  frontiers  the  merci- 
less Indian  sava^ae,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  Is  aa  inxMsttngvUahed  destruction 
of  all   ages,  aeaes,  and.  coadltioas. 

In  eveay  aaa#e  oi  Uwe>emn— iiiiiii  ■■tisffe  ■ 
peUtloaad-for  iMlreaa  Id  -the  anat  taaaWe 
terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  Injury.  A  prince 
whose  character  Ls  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tryant  Is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  In  our  atten- 
tlcr.s    to    our    British    brethren.     We    have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempta 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able Jurisdiction  over  us.    We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.     We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  Justice  and  magnanimity;    and 
we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  com- 
mon kliMlred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which   would  Inevitably   Interrupt   our  con- 
nections and  correspondence.    They,  too.  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  con- 
sanguinity.    We   must,   therefore,   acquiesce 
In  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and   hold   them,   as  we  hold   the  rest 
of  mankind,  enemies  in  war.  In  peace,  friends. 
We   therefore,   the   representatives   of   the 
United  States  of   America.   In   general  Con- 
gress  assembled,   appealing   to  the   supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
Intentions,  do.  In  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly    publish    and    declare,    that    these 
united  colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  Independent  states;    that  they   are 
absolved  from  all   alleglence  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
Is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;    and 
that,   as  free  and   Independent   states,   they 
have  full  power  to  le\T  war,  conclude  peace. 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  Indepen- 
dent states  may  of  right  do.     And,  for  tha 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  divine  providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  oiu  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

HICH    LIGHTS    OF    AMntCAN    HISTOIT 

1.  1492:  Columbtis  discovered  America, 
a.  1542;  CabrlUo  discovered  California. 
3.  1807:  Jamestown,  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement. 
4    1(519:  Negro  slavery  begtrn  In  America. 

6.  1630    Plymouth  colony  e«tabll«t»ed. 

6    1763:   End  of  French  and  Indian  Wart 
French  poaacaalon*  tMMm  by  England. 

7,  l775-«:   Ravolutlonary  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

•   1776:  Jtily  4.  DacUratton  of  ladepand* 
tact  •IgnacL 


9.  1781:    Capture  of  Oomwallls  at   York- 
town. 

10.  1787:    Constitution   framed   at   Phila- 
delphia. 

11.  1789:  George  Washington  Inaugurated 
first  I»resident. 

12.  1803:      "Louisiana      Purchase"      from 
France. 

13.  1812-15:  War  of  1812  with  England. 

14.  1823:  Monroe  Doctrine. 

15    1830:  Beginning  of  rallroada. 

16.  1844:  Morse's  telegraph. 

17.  1845:     Annexation    of    Texaa    to    tht 
Union. 

18.  1846:    Oregon   boundary  dispute  wltli 
England  settled. 

19.  1846-48:  Mexican  War:  California  and 
New  Mexico  ceded  to  United  States. 

20.  1848:  Gold  discovered  in  California. 

21.  18C0:   September  9,  California  entered 
Union  ( admission  day ) . 

22.  1861-66:    Civil   War   over   slavery   and 
aecesaion. 

23    1848:   Emancipation  ProHamattoa. 

24.  1867:  Purchase  erf  Alaska  from  RuMla. 

25.  1869:  First  transee>nttoenta>  rallrosd. 

26.  1876:  BeU's  talef^ume. 

27.  1896:    Spanish- American  War;    Untttd 
States  toejk  PhUlpplnea. 

28.  1901:    Marconi's    first    wlretesr  signal 
mcrvKS  Atlantt.-. 

29.  1908 :  WHght  tarotlMn'  atrptaB*  ttgtU. 
ao.  1914-18:  WoHd  Wfcrr. 

31.  1941:  December  7,  Fear!  Harbor. 

32.  1945:  End  of  hostilities— World  War  II. 


A  SUMMAST   or  THX   BILL  OF  KIGHTS   AMS 
SVBSBQtTKNT  AMKItiaCXMTS 

Article  1:  Freedom  of  speech,  religion,  tht 
press,  and  assembly. 

Article  2 :  The  right  to  keap  and  hear  arma. 

Article  3 :  No  soldier  to  be  quartered  with- 
out consent. 

Article  4:  Regulation  of  search  andacisara. 

Article  5:  Prosecution,  trial,  and  punlab- 
ment  for  crime.  Compensation  for  private 
property  taken  for  public  use. 

Article  6:  Right  to  speedy  trial,  wltneaaea, 
etc..  in  criminal  prosecutions. 

Article  7:  Right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  sulUet 
common  law. 

Article  8:  Prohibiting  excessive  ball,  fine* 
or  cruel  punishments. 

Article  9:  Retention  of  rights  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution. 

Article  10:  Rights  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  people. 

Subsequent  amendment* 

Article  11,  1795:  Judicial  powers  explained. 

Article  12,  1804:  Method  of  choosing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  revised. 

Article  13,  1865:  Slavery  prohibited. 

Article  14,  18fc8  Rights  of  citizenship  are 
not  to  be  deprived  any  person. 

Article  15,  1870:  Colored  and  white  citizens 
have  equal  rights. 

Article  16.  1913:  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  levy  income  taxes. 

Article  17.  1913:  Senators  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote. 

Article  18,  1920:  Prohibition  of  the  sale. 
manufacture,  and  transportation  of  liquors. 

Article  19,  1920:  The  right  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  because  of  sex. 

Article  20,  1933:  The  terms  of  President 
and  Vice  President  are  to  begin  on  January 
20,  Senators  and  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Article  21.  1933;  The  Eighteenth  Ametul- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  la  repealed. 


I  AM  THX  UNTrXS  STAl 

(Benjamin  DeCaaserea  makea  the  United 
States  talk — giving  a  record  oi  historical 
cvcnte  that  have  made  our  cotmtry  great.— 
J.  M.) 

For  iflO  years  all  the  peoples  et  the  eartb 
liave  beld  ae  ae  a  hap*  la  tbcir  cyet. 
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E»«i  J  iwolutton  In  th*  last  190  T««n  Uiat 
had  for  lu  &:m  more  freedom  htu  modeled 
Its  Uws  on  m^  Oonstltuttoo 

Prom  the  fcur  corner*  of  the  earth  people 
of  all  colon,  religions,  and  races  bare  aet 
Bali  to  make  their  hooM  under  the  folda  of 
Old  Glory 

In  150  year*  I  hare  raised  the  level  of 
wsifies  and  M%tng  to  the  hifcbeet  point  ever 
•itamed  in  all  historic  time. 

I  have  (tlTen  more  pereona  opponunltlea  to 
rai«e  thein»e;%-*s.  under  my  IndlvWualutlc- 
capttAllatic-free-enterpriae  syatem.  from  me- 
nial to  commar.dir,g  pi-vsatlon*  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  vorld.  past  or  preeent. 

I  have  iruaranteed  to  each  and  all.  native 
and  forel^m.  free  sp-ech.  a  free  pen.  freedom 
of  religion,  and  trial  by  Jtiry 

I  have  abolished  slavery  and  succored  the 
▼Ictims  of  fiood.  famine,  and  earthquake  ev- 
erywhere  on  earth 

i  have  plven  the  world  the  frreatest  symbol 
for  all  time  of  revolt  against  oppression — 
George  Waahln^to.i 

I  have  given  the  world  the  frreatest  ex- 
pounder of  Individualistic  democracy  »nd 
personal  freedv  m  m  the  history  of  man- 
kind — Thcma*  JelTerson 

I  have  given  the  wi.>rld  the  greatest  symbol 
et  a  liberator  of  an  enaiaved  people  and  the 
nxMt  humane  ruler  in  time  of  civil  war  that 
history  record* — Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  made  the  words  "liberty"  and 
""America"    synonymous 

I  ha^e  given  the  world  tn  a  Congress,  a 
Supjreme  Court,  and  an  Executive  the  test- 
balanced  governmental  set-up  in  history 

No  call  frcm  an  oppre&aed  people  has  ever 
gone  unanswered  by   me 

When  I  have  made  mlstakes^-and  I  have 
made  some  great  ones — I  have  admitted 
them  finally  and  tned  to  r^'tlly  whatever 
Injustice   may  have  flowed -frcm  them. 

kfy  mighty  rivers,  towering  mouDtaiiis.  my 
prairies,  my  fcreets.  and  my  oceans  have  been 
open  to  travel  fcr  all  my  people  wlthcut 
police  permitji  or  a  spy  system. 

I  was  bcrn  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1T7& 

I  gave  the  world  lu  model  ConstltuUon  on 
September  17.  1787. 

I  froze,  shoeless,  in  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge 

I  hung  on  b/  a  hair  for  my  life  at  Gettys- 
btirg 

I  freed  lurope  and  myself  from  the  deadly 
menace  of  Priiseian  mllltarUm  In  1917-18. 

Tbday  I  lift  myself  to  my  full  proud  height 
and  proclaim  that  I  who  froze  at  Valley  Forge 
and  battled  for  my  life  at  Gettysburg  shall 
lay  m  the  dust  thr«e  enemies  who  again  seek 
to  enslave  me  For  I  am  democracy  In  ac- 
tion.   I  am  the  United  States. 


t  an  AM  aMzmiCAjr 

Are  youT  Then  you  should  be  proud  to 
make  this  statement  yours.  It  expresses 
t^e  Americans  humble  gratitude  tor  hu 
prlceleas  heritage,  and  acknowiedges  hia  du- 
Ues  and  responsibilities. — JM. 

I  axn  an  American. 

The  Golden  Rule  U  my  rule. 

In  humility  and  with  gratitude  to  Almighty 

God. 
I  acknowledge  my  undying  debt 
To  the  founding  fathers 
Who  left  me  a  priceless  heritage 
Which  now  Is  my  responsibility. 
With  steadfast  loyalty 
I  will  uphold  the  Constitution 
And  the  BUI  of  Rlghu 
I  wUl  treacure  my  btnhrlghk 
Of  American  ideals 
I  will  place  mural  Integrity 
Above  worldly  ptjasesslon; 
ProMccas  of  interest  to  my  country 
BtOkU  be  of  Interest  to  me 
X  vtll  count  my  rtirht  of  stiffrag* 
To  be  a  sacred  trukt 
▲ad  I  vUl  dUlgcntly  strive 
To  proT*  worthy  of  that  trust. 


I  will  glee  my  full  support 

To  upright  public  servanu. 

But  those  with  unclean  hands, 

I  will  firmly  oppoee 

Each  obllgatlcn  that  comes  to  mt 

As  a  true  American. 

I  will  discharge  with  honor. 

My  heart  Is  tn  America 

And  America  la  In  my  heart. 

I  am  an  American. 

— Benjamin  E.  Seal, 


THE  rSEIDOM  PUIOGE 

(The  Freedom  Train,  speeding  through 
the  land  with  the  most  treasured  documenu 
of  our  American  heritage.  Inspired  thU 
pledge.  In  a  few  words  It  states  the  beliefs 
and  desires  of  all  uue  American  patriots. 
It  should  be  your  pledge  too. — J.  M  ) 

I  am  an  American.     A  free  American. 

Free  to  speak— without  fear; 

Free  to  worship  God  m  my  own  way; 

Free  to  stand  for  what  I  think  right; 

Free  to  oppose  what  I  believe  wrong; 

Free  to  choose  those  who  govern  my  country. 

This  heritage  of  freedom  I  pledge  to  uphold 

Fur  myself  and  all  mankind. 


rutx  Txrr  or  bii.l  of  kigmts 

Amendment  1  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercises  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble, 
and  to  j>etttion  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Amendment  2:  A  well-regulated  militia. 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Amendment  3:  No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amendment  4:  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
wa.T&nts  shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  of  afBrmatiun.  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized 

Amendment  5:  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising 
In  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia, 
when  In  actual  service  In  lime  of  war  or 
public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  sub- 
ject In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  noi  be  deprived  of  life,  liber- 
ty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use.  without  just  compensation 

Amendment  6  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
iurj  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  ccmmlited.  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witness  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
•el  for  his  defense 

Amendment  7:  In  suits  at  common  law. 
Wl  ere  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
$30.  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  Jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  reexamined  tn  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

Amendment  8  Kxceaslve  ball  shall  not  be 
required  nor  exceaatve  fines  Imposed,  nor 
•ruel  and  unusual  punlahmenu  Inflicted. 

Amendment  B:  The  eoumeratlon  In  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rlghu,  shall  not  b« 


sonstrued  to  deny  or  disparage   others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

Amendment  10:  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

WHAT  THE    rt.AO    MEANS 

(By  Robert  QuUlen) 

The  newspapers  report  that  a  New  England 
boy  of  good  American  stock  has  relused  to 
pledge  allegience  to  the  flag. 

Well.  son.  the  notoriety  and  conflict  and 
martyrdom  may  be  exciting  fun.  but  you 
don't  realize  what  you  are  doing.  Evidently 
nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  you 
understand    Just    what    the   flag    means. 

It  Isn't  a  mere  strip  of  cloth  with  a  cluster 
of  stars  In  one  corner. 

It  stands  for  America — not  a  certain  area 
of  the  earth's  surface,  not  even  the  millions 
who  Inhabit  It.  but  the  spirit  of  America — 
the  Ideals  and  standards  and  Institutions 
that  are  typical  of  America. 

It  stands  for  freedom,  for  the  right  of  every 
decent  Individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  without 
fear  of  lurking  spies  or  brutal  police. 

It  stands  for  the  right  to  say  what  you 
please,  within  the  bounds  of  decent  taste, 
without  dread  of  a  heartless  and  t3rrannlcal 
government 

It  stands  for  the  pledge  that  you  will  not 
be  killed  or  tortured  In  prison  or  beaten  or 
shamed  on  the  street  or  deprived  of  all 
human  rights  If  you  happen  to  belong  to  a 
minority. 

It  stands  for  the  assurance  that  no  man 
can  have  you  whipped  or  scorn  you  or  deny 
you  a  chance  to  get  ahead  merely  because  his 
parents  were  rich  and  yours  poor. 

It  stands  for  the  promise  that  police  shall 
not  break  Into  your  house  or  keep  you  In 
prison  without  fair  and  public  process  of 
law 

It  stands  for  the  pledge  that  your  mother 
and  sister  and  sweetheart  will  be  treated  as 
human  beings  worthy  of  respect  and  not  as 
chattels  or  work  animals. 

It  stands  for  the  assurance  that  every  boy 
win  have  a  fair  chance  to  earn  all  he  la 
worth:  for  the  right  to  get  a  free  enducatlon; 
for  a  land  where  the  poor  hold  their  heads 
high;  for  a  land  free  of  swarming,  sullen, 
sore-covered,  vermin-ridden  professional 
begeers;  for  comfort  and  abundance  and 
safety;  for  fair  play  and  sympathy  for  the 
underdog  and  hatred  for  all  corruption. 

All  these  pledges  and  rights  have  been 
threatened  many  times  and  denied  at  Inter- 
vals, because  of  the  folly  and  greed  and  dis- 
honor of  Individuals,  but  It  Isn't  the  fault 
of  the  flag  The  flng  still  stands  for  these 
good  and  decent  things  coveted  by  all  man- 
kind. 

And  If  you  can't  pledge  allegiance  to  such 
8  symbol  and  flpht  for  It  to  the  last  breath, 
you  have  very  little  understanding  or  a  very 
bad  heart. 

AMERICANISM 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  of 
New  York  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday,  January   11,  1940) 

Article  by  the  Rtgtit  Reverend  James  E.  Free- 
man, D.  D..  LL.  D. 

Americanism  Is  complete  and  unqualified 
loyalty  to  the  Ideals  of  Government  set  forth 
In  the  BUI  of  RighU.  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  respect  for  and  ready 
obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  It  Is  freedom  without 
license,  religion  without  bigotry,  respect  for 
all  nations  without  entangling  alliances. 
Christian  charity  without  bias  or  race  hatred, 
love  of  flag  and  readiness  to  defend  that  for 
which  It  stands  against  every  alien  and  sub- 
Terslve  Influence  from  without  or  wltliin. 
This  I  believe.  Is  Americanism. 
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(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  John  G.  Alex- 
ander, of  Minnesota,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  1940) 

Article  by  K.  L.  Broicn 
Americanism  is  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
correctness  and  Justice  of  the  principles  con- 
tained In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

AmericanlLm  Is  a  way  of  life,  based  on  this 
abiding  faith.  It  is  a  willingness  to  live  In 
peace  and  harmony  with  our  fellow  men.  re- 
gardless of  political  or  religious  faith. 

Americanism  Is  a  willingness  to  apply  the 
principles  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
freedom  to  worship  God  to  cur  fellow  men, 
even  when  their  Ideas  and  speech  and  meth- 
ods of  worship  are  opposed  to  our  own. 

Americanism  Is  a  willingness  to  live  for 
the  principle^  of  America  In  peacetimes,  as 
well  as  a  willingness  to  die  for  American 
principles  In  war  times. 

Americanism  brings  to  each  American  lib- 
erty under  law.  and  a  regard  for  law  which 
means  liberty  and  happiness  for  each  of  us. 

THE   CODE    or  THE    GOOD   AMIRICAH 

(The  Code  of  the  Good  American,  prepared 
by  William  J.  Hutchlns.  was  awarded  f^rst 
place  and  a  prize  of  »5,000  In  a  national  com- 
petition conducted  in  1916  by  the  Character 
Education  Institution  of  Washington.  D.  C.) 

Citizens  who  are  good  Americans  try  to  be- 
come strung  and  useful,  worthy  of  their  na- 
tion, that  ovr  country  may  become  ever 
greater  and  better.  Therefore  they  obey  the 
laws  of  right  living  which  the  best  Americana 
htcvt  always  obeyed. 

1.  The  law  of  self-control 

The  gwd  American  controls  himself. 
Those  who  best  control  themselves  can  best 
serve  their  country. 

I  will  control  my  tongue,  and  wUl  not 
allow  l*^  to  speak  mean,  vulgar,  or  profane 
words.  I  will  think  before  I  speak.  I  will 
tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get 
angry  when  people  or  things  displease  me. 
Even  when  indignant  against  wrong  and  con- 
tradicting falsehood.  I  will  keep  my  self- 
control. 

I  will  control  my  thoughts  and  will  not 
allow  a  foolUh  wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 

I  will  control  my  actions.  I  will  be  care- 
ful and  thrifty,  and  insist  on  doing  right. 

I  will  not  ridicule  nor  defile  the  character 
of  another.  I  wUl  keep  my  self-respect  and 
help  others  to  keep  theirs. 

2.  The  law  of  good  health 

The  good  American  tries  to  gain  and  keep 
good  health.  The  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
pends upon  those  who  aie  physically  fit  lor 
their  dai'y  work.     Therefore— 

I  will  try  to  take  such  food,  sleep,  and  ex- 
ercise as  Will  keep  me  always  in  good  health. 

I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body,  and  my 
mind  clean. 

I  win  avoid  those  habits  which  would  harm 
me,  and  will  make  and  never  break  those 
habits  which  will  help  me. 

I  will  protect  the  health  of  others,  and 
guard  their  safety  as  well  as  my  own. 

I  will  grow  strong  and  skillful. 

3.  The  law  of  kindness 

The  good  American  Is  kind.  In  America 
those  who  are  different  must  live  In  the 
same  ccmraunltles.  We  are  of  many  different 
sorts,  but  we  are  one  great  people.  Every 
unkindness  hurts  the  common  life;  every 
kindness  helps.     Tlierefore: 

I  wiil  be  kind  In  all  my  thoughts.  I  will 
bear  no  spites  or  grudges.  I  will  never  de- 
spise anybcdy. 

I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  will 
never  gossip  nor  will  I  speak  unkindly  of 
anyone.     Words  may  wound  or  heal. 

I  will  be  kind  In  my  acts.  I  will  not 
telflshly  insist  on  having  my  own  way.     I 


will  be  polite:  rude  people  are  not  good 
Americans.  I  will  not  make  unnecessary 
trouble  for  those  who  work  for  me.  nor  for- 
get to  be  grateful.  I  will  be  careful  of  other 
people's  things.  I  will  do  my  best  to  pre- 
vent cruelty,  and  will  give  help  to  those  in 
need. 

4.  The  law  of  sport smansliip 

The  good  American  plays  fair.  Clean  play 
Increases  and  trains  one's  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  helps  one  to  be  more  useful  to  one's 
country.  Sportsmanship  helps  one  to  be  a 
gentleman,  a  lady.    Therefore: 

I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps 
or  for  money.  If  I  should  not  play  fair,  the 
loser  would  lose  the  fun  of  the  game,  the 
winner  would  lose  his  self-respect,  and  the 
game  Itself  would  become  a  mean  and  often 
cruel  business. 

I  will  treat  my  opponents  with  courtesy, 
and  trust  them  if  they  deserve  It.  I  will  be 
friendly. 

If  I  play  in  a  group  game.  I  will  not  play 
for  my  own  glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my 
team  and  the  fun  of  the  game. 

I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

And  In  my  work  as  well  as  In  my  play. 
I  win  be  sporumanllke— generous,  fair, 
honorable. 

5.  The  law  of  self-reliance 

The  good  American  Is  self-reliant:  Self- 
conceit  Is  silly,  but  self-reliance  Is  necessary 
to  citizens  who  would  be  strong  and  useful. 
I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  crtder 
and  wiser  people;  I  will  reverence  the  wishes 
of  thoee  who  love  and  care  for  me  and  who 
know  life  and  me  better  than  I.  I  will  de- 
velop Independence  and  wisdom  to  think  for 
myself,  according  to  what  seems  right  and 
fair  and  wise. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at 
when  I  am  right. 

When  In  danger,  trouble,  or  piin  I  will  be 
brave.  A  coward  does  not  make  a  good 
American. 

6.  The  law  of  duty 
The  good  American  does  his  duty:  The 
shirker  and  the  willing  Idler  live  upon  others 
and  burden  fellow  citizens  with  work  un- 
fairly. They  do  not  do  their  share,  lor  their 
country's  good. 

I  win  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  Is  as  a 
good  American,  and  my  duty  I  will  do. 
whether  it  is  easy  or  hard.  What  it  la  my 
duty  to  do  I  can  do. 

7.  The  law  of  reliability 
The  good  American  Is  reliable:  Our  coun- 
try grows  great  and  good  as  her  citizens  are 
able  more  funy  to  trust  each  other.    There- 
fore: 

I  win  be  honest.  In  word  and  In  act.  I  will 
not  lie,  sneak,  or  pretend. 

I  will  not  do  wrong  In  the  hope  of  not  be- 
ing found  out.  I  cannot  hide  the  truth  from 
myself  and  cannot  often  hide  11  from  others. 
Nor  will  I  Injure  the  property  of  others. 

I  wUl  not  take  without  permission  what 
does  not  belong  to  me.  A  thief  Is  a  menace 
to  me  and  others. 

I  wUl  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to 
do.  If  I  have  made  a  foolish  promise  I  wUl 
at  once  confess  my  mUtake.  and  I  wUl  try 
to  make  good  any  harm  which  my  mistake 
may  have  caused.  I  wUl  so  speak  and  act 
that  people  wUl  find  It  easier  to  trust  each 
other. 

S.  The  law  of  truth 
The    good    American    Is    true.     I    will    be 
Blow  to  believe  suspicions  lest  I  do  Injustice; 
I  win  avoid  hasty  opinions  lest  I  be  mistaken 
as  to  facU. 

I  win  stand  by  the  truth  regardless  of  my 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  scorn  the  temptation 
to  lie  for  myself  or  friends;  nor  will  I  keep 
the  truth  from  those  who  have  a  right  to  It, 
I  win  hunt  for  proof,  and  be  accurate 
as  to  what  I  see  and  hear;  I  will  learn  to 
think,  that  I  may  dlacover  new  truth. 


9.  The  law  of  good  workmanthip 
The  good  American  tries  to  do  the  right 
thing  In  the  right  way.  The  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  upon  those  who  have 
learned  to  do  In  the  right  way  the  work 
that  makes  civilization  possible.  Therefore: 
I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and 
learn  all  that  I  can  as  a  preparation  for  the 
time  when  I  am  grown  up  and  at  my  life 
work.  1  will  Invent  and  make  things  better 
If  I  can. 

I  win  take  real  interest  In  work,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  do  slipshod.  la«y,  and 
merely  passable  work.  I  will  form  the  habit 
of  good  work  and  keep  alert:  mUtakes  and 
blunders  cause  hardships,  sometimes  dis- 
aster, and  spoil  success. 

I  will  make  the  right  thing  In  the  right 
way  to  give  it  value  and  beauty,  even  when 
no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But  when 
I  have  done  my  best,  I  will  not  envy  those 
who  have  done  better,  or  have  received  larger 
reward.  Envy  spoUs  the  work  and  the 
worker. 

10.  The  law  of  teamuork 
The  good  American  works  'n  friendly  co- 
operation with  fellow  workers.  One  alone 
could  not  build  a  city  or  a  great  railroad. 
One  alone  would  find  It  hard  to  buUd  a 
bridge.  That  1  may  have  bread,  people  have 
made  plows  and  threshers,  have  buUt  mUls 
and  mined  coal,  made  stoves  and  kept  stores. 
As  we  learn  better  how  to  work  together,  the 
welfare  of  our  country  Is  advanced. 

In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others.  I  will 
do  my  part  and  encourage  others  to  do  their 
part,  promptly,  quickly. 

I  will  help  to  keep  In  order  the  things 
which  we  use  In  our  work.  When  things 
are  out  of  place,  they  are  often  In  the  way, 
and  sometimes  they  are  hard  to  find. 

In  all  my  work  with  others.  I  will  be  cheer- 
ful. Cheerlessness  depresses  all  other  work- 
ers and  Injures  all  the  work. 

When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work, 
1  will  be  neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift, 
I  will  save  or  spend  as  one  of  the  friendly 
workers  of  America. 

11.  The  law  of  loyalty 
The  good  American  is  loyal.  U  our  Amer- 
ica Is  to  become  even  greater  and  better,  her 
citizens  must  be  loyal,  devotedly  faithful. 
In  every  relation  of  life;  full  of  courage  and 
regardful  of  their  honor. 

I  will  be  loyal  to  my  family.  In  loyalty  X 
will  gladly  obey  my  parenU  or  those  who  are 
in  their  place,  and  show  them  gratitude.  I 
win  do  my  best  to  help  each  member  of  my 
family  to  strength  and  usefulness. 

I  will  be  loval  to  my  school.  In  loyalty  I 
win  obey  and  help  other  pupils  to  obey  those 
rules  which  further  the  good  of  all. 

I  wUl  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  State,  my 
country.  In  loyalty  I  will  respect  and  help 
others  to  respect  their  laws  and  their  court* 
of  Justice. 

I  wni  t>e  loval  to  humanity  and  clvUlza- 
tlon.  In  loyalty  I  wlU  do  my  best  to  help 
the  friendly  relations  of  our  country  with 
every  other  country,  and  to  give  to  everyone 
In  every  land  the  best  possible  chance.  I  will 
seek  truth  and  wisdom;  I  will  work  and 
achieve  if  I  can.  some  good  for  the  civiliza- 
tion Into  which  I  have  beeu  bom. 

If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  family. 
I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  school.  If  I  try 
simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  school,  I  may  Xx  dis- 
loyal to  my  town,  my  State,  and  my  country. 
If  I  try  simply  to  l>e  lojral  to  my  town,  SUte, 
and  country,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  humanity, 
I  will  try  above  all  things  else  to  be  loyal 
to  humanity;  then  I  shall  surely  be  loyal  to 
my  cotmtry,  my  State,  and  my  town,  to  my 
school  and  to  my  family.  And  this  loyalty 
to  humanity  wUl  keep  me  faithful  to  dTlU- 
ntlon. 

He  who  obeys  the  law  of  loyalty  obeys  att 
of  the  other  10  laws  of  the  good  Juamttcvx, 
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rut  anx  or  KBBT>nKsTBn.rrm 

(A  food  dtmn  should  know  vhst  hti 
liCtits  and  priniefr**  ar*.  but  even  niiir«  Im- 
portant, a  pcvxl  citir*n  ahould  know  vhat 
bis  duttea  and  tTsponaibllitlea  are.  Tou  will 
flrd  ltat«d  below  ntymt  of  the  rtehts  and  priv- 
l)«f«t  that  ar*  jruaranteed  to  you  by  the 
Frderal  ConstltuUon.  and  alao.  a  lUUng  ot 
your  duUea  and  r^ponslbiatlM.  In  a  de- 
mocracT  •arh  cltisrn  must  aocept  Pfyptinsl- 
blUty  and  do  his  duty  In  order  to  keep  and 
prearrre  the  rlf bu  and  prtnieiijea  he  enjoys. — 
K.  X  it) 

F^ee  speech  ■  Tou  must  be  willing;  to  !illow 
others  to  speak,  even  thoujrh  you  dlsa^rreo. 
You  must  not  use  this  right  to  Injure  others. 
It  Is  wrong  to  use  thu  right  to  adv«x^te  the 
cbanfe  o*  your  GoTemment  by  the  use  of 
force 

PYeedom  of  the  press  Tou  should  read 
widely  and  wisely.  Tou  should  not  write  or 
have  printed  thlni^  that  are  untrue  or  that 
would  injure  others.  Tou  should  Insist  that 
others  print  the  truth 

Preedcm  o<  worship:  Tou  should  respect 
the  reiiCK>us  beliefs  of  others.  You  should 
support  and  becozna  a  worker  In  some 
church. 

The  right  to  petition  the  OoTemment :  Tou 
should  write  to  your  elected  officers.  Tou 
should  help  to  correct  wrongs  done  to  others. 
You  should  )oln  organizatloru  that  work 
democratically  to  preserve  and  Improve  our 
democracy 

The  right  to  assemble  peaceably:  Tou 
should  plan,  organize,  and  take  part  In  meet- 
ings which  advance  the  catne  of  democracy 
and  our  way  of  life. 

The  right  to  be  protected  from  loss  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property:  Help  to  protect  th« 
property  of  others  and  public  property. 
Guard  your  actions  so  that  they  might  not 
endanger  the  life  or  property  of  others.  Help 
othera  to  avoUl  haTlng  their  legal  rlghia 
Infringed  upon. 

Right  to  a  fair  trial  Serre  on  Juries  when 
c&Iled.  appear  as  wttneaa  when  you  haTC  In- 
farmatlon  that  is  helpful  to  enforcemem  cX 
the  laws.  Respect  law-en'orcement  officers. 
Obey  the  law.  Help  oOcers  catch  law- 
breakers. 

Right  to  be  safe  from  unreasonable  search 
and  selitire  Respect  the  prlTicy  of  others 
In  their  homes,  mail,  telephone  calls,  and 
conTersatlons.  Do  all  you  can  to  sec  that 
others  do  not  violate  this  right  of  yoiir  fellcir 
dtisens. 

Right  to  go  where  you  wish  and  do  work 
of  your  choice :  Do  not  try  to  limit  the  move- 
ment of  others.  Do  the  kind  of  work  you 
can  do  best.    Do  your  beat  In  your  work. 

Right  to  make  contracts  and  agreements 
and  hav*  them  enforced:  Read  all  agree- 
ments carefully.  Carry  out  all  contracts  you 
make.  B«  sure  both  parties  have  the  same 
understanding  of  the  contract.  Do  not  enter 
any  contract  except  in  good  faith. 

Federal  constitutional  rights:  Make  every 
effort  to  prevent  local  oflkrlals  or  groups  from 
denying  lawful  rlghu  to  citizens  or  groups 
of  citizens  within  your  commurUty. 

Right  to  vote  for  local.  State,  and  Federal 
oflkcials:  Vote  whenever  an  election  is  held. 
Keep  yourself  Informed  about  candidates  and 
Issuea.    Encotu^e  others  to  vote. 

The  rlghu  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
oOloe:  Be  willing  to  accept  nomination  toe 
public  ofBcc  if  your  ability  can  help  yctxr 
community.  State,  or  Nation. 

Right  to  bear  a-'nis:  Use  weapons  safely  and 
only  for  legal  purposes.  Obey  laws  regarding 
firearms:  use  firearms  only  to  protect  your 
botne.  purvuli;^  criminals,  or  hunting. 

Right  to  make  profit  on  your  own  Inven- 
tlon  cr  Ideas:  Make  every  effort  to  see  that 
tb*  proAta  from  tnvenuons.  writings,  and 
worka  of  art  go  to  the  person  who  ereatea 
Ui«m. 

Right    to    bankruptcy    procedures:     Mak« 
•mrj  «aart  to  encourag*  tfaoa*  who  f«U  to 
A  nrnm  bimtx. 


Rights  of  Impeachment  and  recall  of  of- 
ficials: Demand  proof  of  dishonesty  of  public 
officials.  Respect  those  you  elect  to  public 
office  Rep>ort  any  dishonesty  you  know 
ablaut. 

Rights  to  be  protected  when  In  foreign 
nations:  Remember  that  when  you  are  In  a 
foreign  nation  you  represent  the  United 
States,  and  conduct  yourself  accordingly. 
Be  willing  to  serve  your  Nation  In  time  of 
war. 


SUtclMMMl  Now  for  AUska  and  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Martins  F>erry 
(Ohio)  Times  Leader  for  Tuesday.  May 
2.  1950.  My  stand  on  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  is  well  known,  and  I 
am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record  this  edi- 
torial from  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers in  my  district: 

Statxhood  Now  fob  Alaska  and  Hawah 

This  session  of  Congress  should  grant 
statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  people  of  these  two  Territories  are 
eager  and  able  to  assume  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  self-government. 

The  arguments  for  admitting  them  to  full 
partnership  In  the  Union  seem  to  us  over- 
whelmingly strong. 

President  Truman  Is  for  giving  them  state- 
hood. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  national 
platforms  promise  them  statehood. 

The  National  Conference  of  Governors  and 
the  Governors'  Conference  of  the  11  West- 
em  States  have  adopted  unanimous  reso- 
lutions endorsing  their  pleas  for  statehood. 

And  large  majorities  In  ore  branch  of  Con- 
gress— the  House  of  Representatives — have 
passed  bills  to  give  them  statehood 

All  this  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  they 
have  an  excellent  prospect  of  getting  state- 
hood this  year. 

But  that  is  not  the  ca&e.  Serious  obstacles 
lie  ahead. 

The  bills  are  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  and  the 
climate  there  Is,  to  say  the  most,  only  mildly 
favorable. 

The  Alaska  statehood  bill,  on  «hich  the 
committee  is  nuw  holding  hearings,  is  in 
trouble. 

Only  a  handful  of  Senators  have  shown 
up  at  the  hearings  so  far,  all  favoring  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  In  principle,  but  some  of 
them  appearing  to  favor  It  for  the  future, 
not  Just  now. 

Objections  have  been  raised  that  the  terms 
of  the  bill  aren't  generous  enough  in  grants 
of  land  to  the  {.ropused  new  government  of 
Alaska. 

But  Territorial  Governor  Gruenlng  and  the 
Territory's  voteless  Delegate  to  Congress. 
E.  R.  BAKTLrTT,  are  happy  with  the  bill  as  it 
stands. 

They  say  It  gives  Alaska  the  same  treat- 
ment given  New  Mexico  and  Arisona,  the 
last  two  States  admitted.  They  believe  op- 
ponents are  trying  to  kill  the  bill  with  kind- 
new — to  make  It  ao  liberal  that  It  would 
never  paaa. 

BAiTLrrr  charges  the  aalmon-packlng  in- 
dustry with  spearheading  opposition  becauM 
It  fe«n  operation  of  a  State  goverxunent 
might  m«an  higher  taxes. 


But  Alaska  needs  statehood  so  that  Its 
people  can  supervise  development  of  their 
own  rich  resources,  increase  population  and 
wealth,  gain  abUlty  to  support  the  kind  of 
government   they  want. 

The  Senate  committee  starts  hearings  on 
the  Hawaii  bill  next  week,  and  it,  too,  will 
encounter   difficulties. 

The  Truman  administration  is  pressing 
for  early,  favorable  action  on  both  bills.  It 
should  press  harder,  and  the  American 
people  should  support  Its  efforts. 

Get  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  out 
of  committee  and  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate before  these  bills  are  lost  in  an  adjourn- 
ment kg  jam. 


Outstandinf  Gtic  Leaders  of  dicago 
Urge  Extension  of  Rent  G>Btrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  and  Planning  Council  of 
Chicago  is  composed  of  outstanding  civic 
leaders  representing  all  groups  in  our 
city.  Perhaps  no  one  Is  closer  to  the 
housing  situation  In  Chicago,  and  can 
speak  on  the  matter  of  the  necessity  for 
extending  rent  control  with  more  au- 
thority, than  the  members  of  this  board. 

That  my  colleagues  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  civic 
leaders  of  Chicago  who  are  so  close  to  the 
situation  and  have  made  such  an  Inten- 
sive first-hand  study  of  all  the  problems 
relating  to  housing,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  on  May  3,  1950,  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Council  of  Chicago : 

"Whereas  the  removal  of  rent  controls 
would  create  devastating  hardships,  primar- 
ily to  families  of  low  and  lower-middle  In- 
come: and 

"Whereas  experience  has  revealed  that  the 
removal  of  controls  results  in  a  drastic  rise 
in  rents  (as  was  apparent  in  the  removal 
of  controls  on  hotels),  which  Inevitably  gen- 
erates an  accelerated  inflationary  spiral;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  machinery  for  1  xal  de- 
control and  local  petitions  where  arranged: 
Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  Metropolitan  Housing 
and  Planning  Council  of  Chlcasjo  uryea  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  extend 
the  present  Federal  Rent  Control  Act  for  1 
year  from  June  1.  1950." 

Passed  by  the  board  of  governors  May  3, 
1950. 

The  members  of  'be  board  of  governors, 
which  passed  the  abtjve  resolution,  ere  Saul 
Allnsky;  Arthur  Bohnen;  Aldls  J.  Browne. 
Jr.;  Earl  B.  Dlckerson;  George  H  Dtiven- 
muehle;  Harvey  G.  Ellerd;  Marsh.-ill  Field. 
Jr :  John  R.  Fugard:  Ernest  A.  Gransfeld. 
Jr  ;  Henry  T,  Heald;  Frank  A  Hecht  Porter 
M.  JarvU:  Elmer  C.  Jensen;  Joseph  D  Kee- 
nan;  Philip  M.  Kultmlck;  Glen  Llojd;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lowesteln;  Michael  Mann;  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker O.  McLaury:  George  A.  Morgan;  Mrs. 
Bradford  L.  Patton;  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Pollak; 
Wilfred  S  Reynolds;  Leonard  M.  Riestr;  Wal- 
ter V.  Schaefer;  Alfred  Shaw;  Hermon  D. 
Smith;  Sydney  Stein,  Jr  ;  Lea  D.  Taylcr;  John 
L.  Van  Zandt;  Albert  J.  Welsberg:  Louls 
Wlrth;  George  Young,  and  the  officers. 
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The  cfflcers  of  the  council.  Included  In  the 
membership  of  the  board,  are  Ford  Kramer, 
president;  Howard  E.  Green,  vice  president; 
Byron  C.  Sharpe.  vice  president;  Edward  McC. 
Blair,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Sewall  Wright,  sec- 
retary; Walter  L.  Cohrs.  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Rubel  is  the  director  of 
the  council. 


Do  Not  Be  Fooled  by  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permi.s.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  the  following  article. 
Do  Not  Be  Fooled  by  Propaganda,  by 
Joseph  D.  Keenan.  director  of  Labor's 
League  for  Political  Education,  which 
appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist.  It  is  a  clear,  concise 
analysis  of  the  kind  of  nonsense  being 
directed  at  American  workers  by  those 
who  pretend  to  protect  them. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  rights  and  Interests  of  the  laboring 
man  will  be  protected  and  cared  for  •  *  • 
not  by  the  labor  agitators  but  by  the  Chris- 
tian men  to  whom.  In  His  Infinite  wisdom, 
God  has  given  control  of  the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  country  and  upon  management  of 
which  so  much  depends." 

With  those  words  George  F  Baer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Co.,  answered  the  plea  of  a  miner's 
son  during  the  terrible  coal  strike  of  1902. 
The  miner's  son,  William  F.  Clark,  died  In 
Wtlkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
the  answer  he  got  from  the  arrogant  coal 
company  president  shocked  the  Nation  In 
1902  and  will  long  live  on  In  the  memories  of 
trade-union  men. 

Do  you  think  things  have  changed  since 
1902?  If  you  do.  you  are  partly  right.  Today 
unions  are  stronger  and  collective  bargain- 
ing Is  accepted  by  the  public.  Today  It  is 
not  good  public  relations  for  a  boss  to  say 
he  has  the  divine  right  and  wisdom  to  rule 
the  lives  of  his  employees  as  he  sees  fit 
and  the  public  be  damned.  But  because  in- 
dustry heads  today  can't  come  right  out  and 
say  they  want  to  abolish  unions.  It  doesn't 
mean  they  would  not  like  to  do  so. 

Today  they  use  subtler  means.  They  say 
the  day  of  despotic  capitalism  is  over.  They 
say  the  situation  Is  reversed.  They  ever 
that  It  Is  the  labor  bosses  who  are  dictating 
to  big  business  and  to  the  unfortunate  work- 
Ingmen  who  have  been  forced  into  labor 
monopolies. 

CROCODILI  TEARS 

The  antiunion  Industrialists  of  1950  weep 
crocodile  tears  for  these  poor  working  people 
who  have  fallen  under  the  heartless  rule  of 
the  agitators  and  labor  bosses. 

What  were  the  arguments  passed  out 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 
Did  they  assert  that  It  was  an  act  to  destroy 
unions  and  outlaw  collective  bargaining? 
Of  course  not.  According  to  them.  It  was  an 
act  to  ••liberate"  the  workers.  It  was  an  act 
to  give  poor,  oppressed  Industry  heads  equal 
bargaining  power  and  protection  against  "big 
labor." 

Former  Congressman  Fred  Hartley  haa 
wrltteu  a  book.  Our  New  National  Labor 
Policy.     In    that    book   he    has   sought    to 


Justify  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Says 
he: 

"The  positions  of  labor  and  m.anagement 
v.cie  reversed.  •  •  •  Labor  was  in  the 
saddle  and  riding  hard.  •  •  •  Top  labcr 
leaders  were  equal  In  power  to  the  elected 
heads  of  our  Government.  Their  power  had 
long  8go  surpassed  that  of  the  largest  cor- 
poration In  the  Nation." 

Hartley  further  states: 

"The  plight  of  the  laboring  man  was  a 
real  one.  The  rank-and-file  woriier  meant 
no  m.ore  to  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
than  the  rabble  to  Louis  XVI." 

Hartley  praises  Dlxleciat  Graham  B.^^rden, 
of  North  Carolina,  as  a  man  who  •'had  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  labor  racketeer  and 
the  professional  union  agitator."  Through- 
out the  book  Hartley  consistently  uses  the 
tPi-m  •labor  boss"  to  describe  elected  union 
cfflcers. 

When  they  enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
over  a  Presidential  veto,  the  labor  haters 
evidently  believed  their  own  words.  They 
made  union  shop  elections  compulsory.  The 
labor-haters  were  sure  that  American  wcric- 
ing  people  would  flock  to  the  polls  and  vote 
against  their  unions.  What  happened  Is  his- 
tory now.  By  overwhelming  majorities,  98 
percent  of  the  elections  favored  the  union 
shop.  Is  there  any  other  Institution  la 
America  that  could  have  won  a  greater  vote 
of  confidence? 

SALABT   COMPARISONS 

Compare  the  salaries  of  so-called  union 
bosses  with  those  of  Industry  bosses.  Even 
top  union  salaries  are  low  by  comparison. 
The  two  top  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
CIO,  William  Green  and  Philip  Murray, 
draw  salaries  of  only  $25,000  each.  By  con- 
trast. A.  B.  Homer,  president  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.,  got  a  total  salary  and  bonus 
income  of  $263,280  In  1948.  When  Homer  re- 
tires at  65,  he  will  receive  a  pension  of  $110,- 
460  a  year,  toward  which  he  contributes  not 
one  cent.  Benjamin  Falrless,  president  of 
United  States  Steel,  drew  $207,900  In  1948. 
Tom  Glrdler,  chairman  of  Republic  Steel, 
drew  $275,000  In  1948  and  the  president  and 
five  vice  presidents  of  Republic  each  drew 
more  than  $70,000. 

All  the  Income  of  all  the  unions  In  the 
country  didn't  equal  the  net  profits  realized 
last  year  by  just  one  automobile  corporation. 
General  Motors. 

E\en  more  ridiculous  Is  the  charge  of  the 
propagandists  for  big  business  that  union 
members  don't  democratically  select  their 
officers  and  have  no  control  over  them.  Here 
the  contrast  with  Industry  is  also  startling. 

Ask  yourself.  Can  you  name  one  institution 
that  Is  more  democratic  than  your  union? 
Or  how  about  the  flj-m  for  which  you  work? 
Who  selects  the  board  of  directors?  Who 
selects  the  top  executives?  Do  the  stock- 
holders control  the  firm  they  own?  Or  is 
It  controlled  by  a  few  insiders  who  own  little 
of  the  stock? 

Take,  for  example,  the  country's  biggest 
corporation,  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co..  commonly  known  as  the  Bell  sys- 
tem. Walter  S.  GifTord  just  recently  re- 
tired as  head  of  A.  T.  and  T.  He  received 
an  annual  salary  of  $209,000  and  now  gets 
a  pension  of  $95,000  a  year. 

INSIDE   CONTROLS 

This  company  Is  running  advertisements 
that  900,000  stockholders  own  A.  T.  &  T. 
But  as  any  A.  T.  &  T.  stockholder  knows, 
the  divorce  of  ownership  and  control  of  the 
company  was  accomplished  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gilford  and  other  inside  top  officials  and 
directors  ovra  only  1  of  each  2,300  shares 
that  provided  the  company's  capital.  This 
Is  Just  four-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  all 
the  stock.  Tet  these  Insiders  control  this 
huge  company  Just  as  surely  as  If  they  ownsd 
all  the  stock. 


A  similar  situation  exists  in  most  corpora* 
tlons  today. 

Read  the  average  corporation  financial 
statement  sent  to  stockholders.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  vague  confusion.  Compare 
it  to  the  detailed  financial  reports  available 
to  all  union  members  and  checked  by  their 
elected  trustees.  Remember  there  nre  far 
more  banking  and  buslne.5s  cflcla'.s  than 
union  officials  In  prison  for  embezzling 
money. 

Are  all  trade-union  olP.cers  plaster  saints? 
No.  Sometime  unqiiallfled  people  are  elected 
to  ofSce.  But  at  least  union  members  can 
elect  new  officers.  They  have  not  lost  con- 
trol of  their  unions  In  the  way  that  stock- 
holders have  lost  control  of  the  corporations 
they  cwn.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  In  th« 
A.  F.  of  L.  mailing  room  In  Washington. 
There  are  more  than  40,000  local  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions.  OScers  turn  over  so  fast  that  40 
p?rcent  of  the  address  plates  of  local  union 
cSScers  have  to  be  changed  each  year.  Is  that 
"dictatorship  of  self-perpctuatlng  labor 
bosses"? 

Remember  these  facts  when  you  are  handed 
some  of  the  Senator  Taft  s  leaflets  In  which 
he  says  that  only  the  Communists  and  union 
racketeers  want  repeal  of  Taft-Hsu^ey. 

SHOOTING  AT  SXCTmrTT 

When  they  say  a  particular  law  Is  aimed 
at  your  officers,  not  you,  don't  be  foole4. 
When  they  weaken  the  right  and  jxjwer  of 
your  elected  leaders  to  represent  you  effec- 
tively, they  are  taking  a  direct  shot  at  your 
security  and  your  paycheck. 

The  kind  of  Congress  we  get  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  job  we  do  on  Election  Day.  U 
we  fall  to  reelect  our  frlei.ds,  we  may  well  b« 
put  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  neither 
the  stockholder,  the  public  nor  the  employees 
had  any  control  over  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
Industry  heads.  If  you  want  your  wages  and 
security  protected  by  strong  unions  and 
freely  elected  officers,  your  vote  Is  needed  this 
election  year. 

Remember  that  In  1946  we  failed  to  re- 
elect 45  out  of  128  Representatives  who  voted 
for  labor  against  the  Case  nntllabor  bill. 
But  In  1948  every  friend  of  labor  was  re- 
elected.    Which  win  It  be  this  year? 

It  Is  up  to  the  8,000.000  members  of  th* 
A.  F.  of  L.  How?  Contribute  to  LLPS,  par- 
ticipate In  IXPE.  register  and  vote. 

The  other  side  may  have  the  money,  but 
we  have  th«  votes. 

If  all  of  us  use  our  votes  as  good  citlseas. 
then  we  will  have  a  strong  and  prosperous 
America  with  true  freedom  for  all  and  trtis 
competitive  enterprise  operating  f  «■  the  pros- 
perity and  the  happiness  of  everybody. 


Problems  Confronting  Marine  G>rps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mis.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
a  splendid  address  delivered  by  our  col- 
league. Representative  Donald  Jackson, 
of  California,  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  at  the  Washington 
Hotel.  Saturday,  May  6: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  todeed  a  great  prlTllege 
and  an  honor  to  be  here  with  you  this  after- 
noon and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
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quit*  frankly  about  aoire  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Marine  Corpa  today,  and  to 
poMtbly  Indicate  to  many  of  you  what  you 
can  do  tM  tndlTlduals  and  In  tbe  organlia- 
tlons  to  vhlcb  you  all  belong. 

In  common  with  every  other  American 
who  bai  ever  served  In  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  I  have  s  deep  sense  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pride.  It  is  not  possible  to  see 
•errice  In  that  great  flebtlng  organization 
without  talUng  unto  oneself  a  measure  of 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  which  has  charac- 
terized it  during  the  course  of  a  long  and 
Illustrious  history. 

As  s  matter  of  fact,  and  In  some  quarters. 
I  am  knovn  as  something  of  a  nuisance  when 
the  subject  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  men- 
tioned. It  Is  true  that  I  have  taken  the 
fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
many  occasions  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  that  great  body  s<ime 
impending  threat  to  ths  integrity  or  the 
function  of  that  outfit.  But.  as  eternal 
Tigilance  is  truly  the  price  of  liberty,  so  Is  it 
the  price,  these  days,  for  the  continued  exlst- 
•nce  of  a  strong,  well-equipped,  and  ade< 
quately  manned  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  state 
without  equivocation  that  there  are  those  In 
high  policy  poslttons  here  in  Washington 
Who  would  prefer  to  sec  the  Marine  Ccorps 
abollabed.  Some  ot  these  indirlduals  a>m« 
to  tbclr  position  out  of  an  honest.  If  I'ery 
■Buch  misguided,  conviction  that  the  fuse- 
tk)o*  ot  the  Marine  Corps  are  In  no  sense  so 
vital  that  they  could  not  be  assimilated  Into 
ethor  components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  CHh- 
trs  at  our  detractors  simply  state  frankly. 
azKl  with  no  apology,  that  the  Marine  Corp* 
baa  outlived  its  usefulness,  consists  of  noth- 
ing but  a  gkirlfted  pageantry  of  press  agentry. 
and  Is  in  general  a  force  disruptive  to  tb* 
policlea  of  nnlftcatlon. 

To  these  Individuals  I  would  say.  quite  as 
frankly,  that  the  alleged  unification  of  the 
armed  services  has  been  cne  of  the  great- 
est IcglslatlTe  fiascos  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  say  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
X  Toted  for  the  measure  In  good  faith  and  in 
the  belief  that  certain  phases  of  our  military 
and  naval  operations  were  in  truth  and  la 
fact  overlapping  aiul  duplicating.  However, 
nnlficatlon,  as  such,  has  not  served  to  allevi- 
ate the  basic  and  fundamental  problems 
ef  the  national  defense.  There  are  those 
who  will  take  violent  disagreement  with 
tb*  statciDent  I  have  Just  made.  Perhapts 
tbcr*  are  some  In  this  room  who  feel  that 
w  have  mad*  substantial  progress  toward 
a  true  ^»lrlt  of  unification  throughout  the 
several  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  U 
complete  disruption  of  morale  in  the  I'lival 
Kstabllshment  can  be  termed  an  outaard 
and  beneficial  example  of  unification,  then 
Indeed  we  are  making  progress.  If  retallanory 
and  punitive  steps  taken  to  silence  any  stjite- 
ment  of  honest  conviction  on  the  part  of 
thoae  who  disagree  with  offlclal  dictates  from 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  In- 
deed making  progress  toward  the  unification 
of  the  armed  services,  then  perhaps  we  are 
moving  forward  along  the  desired  course  of 
action.  If.  to  create  an  Intellectual  Siberia 
for  American  ofllcers  and  men  in  the  armed 
•ervices  who  happen  to  sin  in  that  they  dis- 
agree, then  perhaps  unification  has  Indeed 
baaa  ths  panacea  for  the  ills  of  interservlc* 
rivalry.  I  reallae,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  dis- 
tlnguiahed  guesu.  that  these  are  blunt  state- 
menta.  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  th« 
hour  Is  at  hand  for  blunt  speaking.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  passing 
the  unification  measure,  did  not  intend  that 
•  vast  buresu  of  unlimited  powers  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  separate  service  group- 
Ings  which  had  preceded  the  legialatlve  act. 
Ifclth^r  did  it  Intend  to  creata  a  sltuaUon 
la  which  the  dic%  were  to  be  loaded  sgalnst 
•Bjr  one  branch  of  the  armed  servleca.  It 
did  not  Intf-nd  to  create  a  Frankenstein 
IBODster,  with  ihc  power  or  the  IncUnatloa 


to  veto  ths  acts  of  the  leglslalve  branch, 
such  as  we  have  seen  happen  on  several 
occasions.  When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  suthorlses  construction  of  a  fiu&b- 
d  ck  carrier,  or  a  circular  carrier,  or  a  square 
carrier,  or  a  fiat  submarine,  or  any  other 
type  of  construction  which  has  been  duly 
approved  by  those  responsible  for  design  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  no  bureau  chief  and  no  depart- 
ment head  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  holds  the  right  to  veto  that  author- 
Iratlon  or  any  subsequent  appropriation. 
The  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
are  still  presumed  to  be  the  sptikesmen  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  I  shall  re^st 
any  suggestion  that  their  legislative  acts  can 
be  overridden  or  disregarded  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  ot  Government,  except  through 
open  and  due  process  of  Executive  veto.  The 
system  of  checks  and  balances  established 
when  this  Republic  was  born  placed  very 
definite  limitations  on  the  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  This 
power  has  t>een  abused  and  continues  to 
be  eb\ised  In  the  Instance  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  the  Issue  has  now  become 
or>e  which  Is  much  greater  than  the  per- 
sonal fortunes  or  the  careers  of  any  officer 
In  any  of  the  armed  services.  The  funda- 
mental question  now  to  be  decided  is  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la 
to  legislate  for  the  160.000,000  people  In  this 
country,  or  whether  that  legislation  Is  to  be 
initiated  and  Implemented  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  by  any  other  appointed  official. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  stands  in 
danger  today,  gentlemen,  not  from  publlo 
opinion,  but  from  the  executive  decrees  of  ap- 
pointed ofSclals.  who  in  many  cases  can  act 
with  entire  legality,  although  in  violation  of 
clear  intent,  within  the  framework  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  take  Issue 
with  the  statement,  that  the  Marine  Corpa 
could  today  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of 
a  platoon  and  kept  In  that  sUtus  indefinitely. 
True,  according  to  the  legislation  which  was 
written  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  platoon  would  be  the 
development  of  techniques  in  amphibious  op- 
eration, but  there  is  nothing  to  insure  that 
they  would  have  anything  more  to  work  with 
than  a  pair  of  water  wings  and  an  Old  Town 
canoe.  Public  opinion  is  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  Prom  one  end  of  thla 
ccuntry  to  the  other,  former  marines,  par- 
ents of  marines,  and  Interested  citizens  who 
share  in  the  pride  of  the  corps,  have  written 
to  me.  Imploring  me  to  take  whatever  action 
I  could  to  Insure  that  the  structure  of  tha 
Marine  Corps  would  not  be  destroyed.  That, 
gentlemen.  Is  a  large  order.  We  who  have 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  hold  a  narrow 
beachhead  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  those  who  have  done  mag- 
nificent work  in  protecting  the  corps  and  in 
trying  to  insure  its  continued  progress  and 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  Job  it  baa 
to  do. 

Manstizlo  of  Montana;  Dacux  of  Pennsyl- 
Tiuiia;  Cask  of  South  Dakota;  Smatuxbs  of 
Florida,  the  latter,  in  case  you  have  not  re- 
ceived the  Intelligence,  the  new  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida:  and  on  the  Senate  side. 
Senators  Docglss  of  Dlinots,  and  McCabtht 
of  Wiaeonsin.  All  these,  and  others,  have 
done  Trojan  work  in  holding  the  line  in  tha 
legislative  halls.  Last  year  Congreac^man 
Makstixu)  and  myaelf  circulated  a  petition  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  asklI^[  other  members 
to  join  with  \u  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  have  created  the  Offlcc  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
would  have  placed  a  floor  uixdcr  Marine  Corpa 
strength  at  a  figure  of  6  percent  of  the  com- 
bined atrangth  otf  tha  other  armed  forces. 
In  leas  than  an  hour's  time  w*  bad  more 
than  AO  names  on  our  petition,  and  given 
more  time  we  could  certainly  have  gotten  250, 


I  bring  up  this  fact  only  to  demonstrate  the 
warm  feeling  of  friendship  held  for  the 
Marine  Corpe  by  many  who  serve  (n  Capitol 
Hill.  Again  I  say  that  It  is  neither  from  the 
public  or  from  Congress  that  tte  Marine 
Corps  need  fear  attrition.  The  danger  to  the 
corps  lies  In  the  great  power  wlelled  today 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  ths  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  quote  several  paragraphs 
from  a  speech  made  upon  the  fl(or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  April 
4.  1950,  by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Jack 
Andkkson  of  California,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services.  Mr. 
Andersoh  said: 

"About  a  month  after  Congress  was  over- 
ruled on  the  aircraft  carrier.  Washington  was 
flooded  with  rumors  to  the  effect  tl  at  Marine 
Corps  aviation  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
Air  Force,  by  Secretary  Johnson.  These  ru- 
mors became  so  Intense  that  orn-  distin- 
guished elder  statesman  of  national  de- 
fense— the  gentleman  from  Georgia — to 
whom,  let  me  say.  the  Nation  owei  far  more 
than  it  can  ever  repay  for  his  vision  and 
leadership  In  national  defense  In  the  Con- 
gress for  over  a  third  of  a  centuiy— yes;  it 
was  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Chalrmaa 
Viwsow.  who  finally  foimd  It  necessary  to 
visit  the  Secretary  to  ask  bis  intantlons  u 
regards    the    Marine    Corps. 

"From  this  visit  came  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary.  That  letter  flatly  disavowed  that 
it  was  or  had  at  any  time  been  planned  to 
alter  the  status  of  Marine  Corpt.  aviation. 
The  Secretary  asserted  In  his  lettn  that  no 
studies  had  been  Initiated  at  any  time  in 
the  Pentagon  on  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  acceptec  that  let- 
ter at  face  value  and  dropped  th«!  subject. 

"But  It  is  widely  known — anJ  I  must 
mention  it  to  point  up  further  our  need  for 
concern  today — that  the  Secretary  person- 
ally told  members  of  the  presit  In  New 
York,  off  the  record  of  course,  directly  the 
opposite,  and  I  hsppen  to  know  that  the 
Secretary  had  personally  dlrect<!d  Initia- 
tion of  comparative  cost  studies  In  the  Pen- 
tagon which  had  as  their  purpose  Justifying 
the  transfer  of  the  Marine  air  a.-m  to  the 
Air  Force,  his  disclaimers  to  thi  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

And  so  It  goes.  As  I  Impugn  the  motives  of 
no  man.  so  I  do  not  question  the  patriotism 
or  the  basic  honesty  of  any  department  head 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do  say, 
howe\-er.  that  there  is  at  present  an  ever- 
accumulating  mass  of  evidence  which  tends 
to  Indicate  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Co:ngress  are 
being  infringed  upon  by  those  charged  with 
directing  policy  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

We  who  have  seen  service  In  the  Marine 
Corps  feel  It  Incumbent  upon  us  to  render 
whatever  continuing  service  we  can  to  that 
great  flghtlng  organization.  How  well  we 
shall  continue  to  serve  the  corps  and  Its  best 
Interests  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
how  adequate  is  the  liaison  between  head- 
quarters and  Capitol  Hill.  Again  I  tread 
upon  very  thin  tee  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  such  "liaison"  is  most 
certainly  frowned  upon  by  the  powere- 
that-be  in  the  Defense  Establishment.  Un- 
less we  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  leg- 
islative flght  are  kept  wheil  informed  of  the 
order  of  battle,  we  shall  certainly  not  be 
able  to  conduct  any  sort  of  a  successful 
operation  without  being  constantly  out- 
flanked by  those  In  opposition.  Given  the 
true  facta,  I  have  no  question  as  to  what 
course  of  action  the  American  people  them- 
selves will  take  with  respect  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Mr  Dtwit  Shost.  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
questioning  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
debate  on  the  unification  measure  stated: 
"No  Representative  In  his  right  mind  would 
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vote  against  the  Marine  Corps.    That  would 
be  one  of  the  shortest  routes  to  take  back 
to  civilian  life."     The  public  and  the  Con- 
gress  alike   have  evidenced   their  regard    on 
too   many   occasions   to  render   further  evi- 
dence  necessary.     We   know  where  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  stands  In  that  regard.    We  do  not 
know  where  It  stands  at  the  poUcy-admln- 
Istratlon  level,  and  that  must  continue  to  be 
a  fecal   point  which   we   must   watch   with 
vigilant  concern.    I  am  sure  that  It  will  suf- 
fice  to   say    that    mnrlnes   on    the   Hill    do 
not  Intend  to  retreat  from  the  position  we 
have  taken.     It  Is  our  feeling  that  there  Is 
a  definite  role  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  play. 
a  role  which  does  not  Infringe  upon  the  le- 
gitimate activities  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  armed  services.     Let  me  say  how  much 
I  personally  appreciate  being  with  you  here 
today,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  every 
other  ex-marlne  on  the  Hill  in  saying  that 
we  a.-^e  extremely  grateful  lor  the  help  and 
cooperation    being    accorded    to    us    by    the 
Marine    Corps    Reserve    Officers    Association. 
As  we  continue  the  fight  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  It  Is  heart-warming  to  realize  that 
throughout  the  country,  organizations  such 
as  MCROA  are  standing  behind  us.     It  may 
well   be   that    we   shall   need   the   concerted 
efforts  of  every  marine  organization,  every 
former    marine,    and    hundreds    and    thou- 
sands of  other  citizens  before  this  flght   is 
over.    We  know  that  you  will  not  fall  if  the 
necessity  arises  lor  a  concerted  drive  In  the 
legislative  halls.     Thanks  again  for  maklrg 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  today,  and 
good  luck  to  you  all! 


Jomt  Statement  of  18  Constituent  Organi- 
Kations  of  National  Civil  Libertiet  Clear- 
inf  House  m  Opposition  to  So-Called 
Subversiye  Activities  Control  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSiS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  statement 
Issued  jointly  by  the  18  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Civil  Rights  Clear- 
ing House  e.xpressing  opposition  to  the 
subversive  activities  conti-ol  bills  pending 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

Nevertheless.  I  wish  to  emphasize  and 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  individuals 
who  signed  this  statement  and  the  or- 
ganizations they  represent  cannot  be 
justly  accused  of  any  sympathy  or  lean- 
ings toward  any  kind  of  Marxism. 

They  are  as  American  as  the  woi-ks  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin; they  are  as  American  as  comic  strips 
and  ice  cream;  they  are  as  American  as 
the  institution  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  Congress  works  to 
protect  this  Nation. 

Because  apparently  no  one  is  immune 
from  irresponsible  and  libelous  attacks 
impugning  character  and  loyalty,  and 
because  in  the  present  state  of  hysteria 
almost  anyone  who  stands  up  for  old- 
fashioned  American  freedom  of  speech 
and  conscience  lies  in  treble  jeopardy. 
I  cannot  say  too  strongly  that  the  spon- 


sors and  signers  of  this  statement,  many 
of  whom  are  personally  known  to  me,  are 
not  even  reformers  or  radicals. 

They  are  just  people  who.  like  me.  take 
pride  in  the  noble  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try and  love  it  as  It  is;  people  to  whom 
human  freedom  and  dignity  are  terms  of 
reality  and  not  of  lip-service  alone;  men 
and  women  whose  faith  in  democracy  is 
deep  and  unyielding. 

I  am  including  In  this  Insertion  the 
text  of  the  joint  statement;  the  names 
of  the  signers  and  of  their  organizations; 
and  also  the  list  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  steering  committee  of  the  National 
Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  as  shown 
by  the  letterhead: 

Joint  St.^tement  in  Opposition  to  th« 
Mundt-Fehcvson-Johnston  and  Ndcon 
Bills  (S.  2311  and  H.  R.  7595) 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  en 
March  21  reported  out  the  Mundt-Perguson- 
Johnston  bill  (S.  2311).  This  bill  differs 
only  slightly  from  S.  1194  (Mundt)  and  S. 
1196  (Ferguson),  on  which  hearings  were 
held  last  spring.  Its  major  objectives  are 
to  compel  registration  by  Communist  polit- 
ical oiganlzailons  and  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations, and  to  Impose  criminal  sanc- 
tions on  Individuals  for  various  subversive 
activities,  whether  or  not  in  connection  witn 
such  organizations.  Meanwhile.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  Introduced  H.  R.  7595,  Identical  with 
the  new  Senate  bill,  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  hearings  on  It  have  been 
begun  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

We  who  sign  this  statement  are  completely 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  communism  and 
all  threats  to  our  national  security,  whether 
from  the  extreme  right  or  the  extreme  left. 
We  are  equally  opposed  to  any  violation  or 
weakening  of  the  civil  liberties  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly;  due  process;  and  all  the 
other  great  foundations  of  our  democracy. 
We  believe  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  such  an  unconstitutional  violation  of 
those  civil  liberties,  and  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  OUT  American  democracy  than  the 
evU  It  seeks  to  control.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  Its  passage  would  materially  aid  the 
cause  of  communism.  It  would  thus  under- 
mine the  structure  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  society  which  It 
ostensibly  is  meant  to  buttress. 

In  our  opinion,  there  are  three  basic 
characteristics  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  render  It  both  undesirable  and  un- 
constitutional: 

1.  The  language  of  the  bill,  which  makes 
criminal  any  act  which  would  substantially 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign- 
controlled  totalitarian  dictatorship,  violates 
the  due  process  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution because  of  Its  vagueness.  The  vague- 
nes.s  of  the  phrase  "substantially  contribute" 
threatens  the  organizational  activity  of  the 
entire  liberal  movement  In  the  United  States 
since  people  would  be  afraid  to  Joint  with 
their  fellow  citizens  to  seek  any  form  of 
change,  progress,  or  reform  which  is  or  might 
be  supported  by  the  Communists.  It  Is 
standard  technique  for  the  Communists  to 
give  lip  service  to  a  great  many  liberal  causes 
for  their  own  nefarious  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, if  enacted,  the  bill  might  well  be  con- 
strued  as  making  criminal  the  performance 
by  an  attorney  of  his  duty  in  defending  a 
Communist  client.  It  might  even  make 
criminal  the  mere  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of 
the  law  itself. 

a.  It  would  Inflict  serious  penalties  on  in- 
dividuals— criminal  sanctions,  social  and 
economic  osuaclsm,  and  character  assassi- 
nation—merely on  the  ground  of  association 
with  certain  organizations  wboee  natures  are 


not  themselves  defined  with  sulScient  preci- 
sion, and  would  thus  Inevitably  restrict  in- 
quiry and  thought,  belief  and  expression. 

3.  The  bill  would  inflict  penalties  by  legis- 
lative proscription  of  organizations  Instead 
of  by  judicial  proceedings  In  which  such  or- 
ganizations would  be  Individually  tried  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  guar- 
anties. Hence,  the  bill  is  a  bill  of  attainder: 
this  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that 
members  of  Communist  political  organiza- 
tions face  loss  of  passport  privileges  and 
access  to  Federal  employment,  merely  by 
virtue  of  their  membership  and  not  after 
determination  by  the  courts. 

Moreover,  it  Is  our  conviction  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  is  com- 
pletely  unnecessary   for   American   security 
and  Indeed  perversely  likely  to  strengthen 
the  very  enemies  It  is  intended  to  disarm. 
The  registration  provisions  of  the  bills  would 
not  give  the  Government  any  Information 
which  the  FBI  does  not  already  possess,  nor 
Is  it  needed  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of 
anyone  for  actual  acts  which  are  genuinely 
subversive — they    are    already    covered    ade- 
quately by  a  number  of  laws.     On  the  other 
hand.  Communists,  who  would  have  to  label 
their  propaganda  as  such,  would  be  clever 
enough  to  support  publicly  only  the  worthi- 
est   Ideas.   In    an   attempt   to   enhance    the 
appeal  of  communism;  and  every  good  cause 
to  which  they  added  their  unwelcome  help 
would  be  tarred  with  their  brush,  and  non- 
Communists  who  believed  In  the  same  catise 
would  be  subject  to  the  unjust  accusation  of 
furthering  the  designs  of  communism  and 
the  Soviet  Union.     Communism  and  all  Its 
works  were  never  at  a  lower  ebb  in  American 
public  opinion  than  they  are  today.    Driv- 
ing the  Communists  underground  can  only 
make    It    more    difficult    to    combat    them. 
Helping   the   Communists   make   martyrs  of 
themselves  can  only  enhance  the  appeal  they 
make  to  the  unthinking. 

Our  supreme  interests  In  defeating  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  self-Interest— the  self- 
interest  of  all  of  us  Americans  who  are  not 
Communists  but  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  all  totalitarian  dictatorships.  If 
this  proposed  action  is  taken  sgalnst  Com- 
munists today,  a  dangerous  precedent  is  cre- 
ated for  extending  It  tomorrow  to  progres- 
sives. Socialists,  or  trade-unionists.  Lest 
such  fear  be  called  fanciful,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  statement  by  Guy  Oabrlel- 
son,  Republican  national  chairman,  that 
the  Socialists  will  be  next  •  •  • 
"We  haven't  gotten  around  to  spotlight 
them  yet,  but  I  promise  you  we  will.  Avowed 
Socialists  have  no  more  place  In  the  official 
family  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
than  have  Communists  •  •  •  socialism 
Is  just  the  first  step  toward  communism." 

The  only  Important  fear  which  we  need 
have  of  Communists  in  this  country  today 
is  that  they  will  provoke  us  Into  suicide, 
by  piecemeal  destruction  of  our  own  free 
Institutions.  Police-state  tactics  will  not 
destroy  communism.  We  must  not  forget 
that  In  czarlst  Russia,  the  first  cation  In 
which  communism  triumphed,  these  tactics 
turned  out  to  be  a  boomerang.  By  refus- 
ing to  adopt  police-state  tactics.  America 
will  strike  the  heaviest  possible  blow  against 
communism,  and  preserve  Its  own  democ- 
racv. 

"  Patrick  Murphy  Malln.  national  di^^c- 
tor,  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union; 
Charles  M.  LaFollette,  national  direc- 
tor, Americans  for  Democratic  Action; 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Himstead.  general  secre- 
tary, American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors;  Elmer  W.  Henderson. 
director,  American  Council  on  Human 
Rights:  Helen  Blanchard.  legislative 
represenUtive.  Amalgamated  Clothlnf 
Workers  of  America.  CIO:  John  Slav- 
son,  executive  director.  American  Jew- 
ish Conunitlee;  David  W.  Peteaorskf. 
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executive  director.  American  JeuUlt 
Confans:  Michael  Straight.  chalnuaJi, 
American  Veterans  ConimUte*.  Ben- 
jamin R.  Epeteln,  executive  dire  lor, 
Antl-Defamatlon  Leain'^  of  B  nal 
Bnth;  Rev.  Thomas  B  Keehn.  legis- 
lative Secretary.  Council  lor  Social 
Action.  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  oi 
^  America:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  execu- 
tive secretary.  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation:  Jacob  Pat.  execu- 
tive director,  Jewish  Labor  Commit- 
tee; Ben  Kaufman,  executive  director. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  Isaih  M.  Uinkoff. 
executive  director.  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  Council:  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Kneel,  president.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Elisabeth 
Chrlstman.  secretary-treasurer.  Na- 
tional Women's  Trade  Union  League; 
Philip  Schlff  and  Herman  Shukofsky. 
co-chairmen.  Social  Action  Commit- 
tee. National  Asaoclailon  of  Jewish 
Center  Workers;  John  W.  Edel- 
man.  legislative  representative.  TextUt 
Workers  Union  of  America.  CIO. 

The  letterhead  of  the  National  ClvH  Liber- 
ties Clearing  House  shows  that  the  principal 
office  la  at  1000  Eleventh  Street  NW .  Wash- 
ington 1.  D  C.  telephone  Sterling  3Tll.  Th« 
following  officers  are  listed  on  the  letterhead: 

Advisory  board:  Francis  Blddle.  chairman; 
Thurman  Arnold;  Mary  McLeol  Bethune; 
Zecharlah  Chafee.  Jr  ;  Grenvllle  Clark;  Mor- 
ris Llewellyn  Cooke.  Sr.;  Robert  E.  Cushman; 
Edward  J.  Ennls;  Earl  Q.  Harrison;  I>r. 
Charles  S.  Johnson;  Dr.  Herbert  Wechsler. 

Chairman.  X.  Raymond  Wilson  (Prlenda 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  i :  vlc« 
chairmen,  government  and  civil  liberties, 
Violet  M  Gunther  ( Americana  for  Democrat- 
ic AcUoxi) ;  academic  freedom.  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Kennan  (National  Education  Association); 
civil  rights.  Herman  Bdelsberg  ( Antl-Defama- 
tlon League  of  B  nal  B'rltb  i :  human  rights. 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown  (American  Council  on 
Education ) . 

Secretary.  Dr.  Flemmie  P.  Klttrell  (South- 
ern Regional  Council  i ;  treasurer,  Philip 
Schlff  I  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board): 
executive  secretary,  Mary  Alice  Baldlnger 
(American  Civil  Liberties  Union). 

Steering  committee:  Marcus  Cohn  (Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee).  Mike  Masoaka 
(Japanese- American  Citizens  League  i.  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Keehn  (Legislative  Ck>mmlttee, 
Council  for  Social  Action.  Congreeational 
Christian  Churches  of  the  U.  8.  A  » ,  John  W. 
Edelman  (Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
CIO),  Olya  Margolin  (National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women!.  Louis  C  Paklser,  Jr.  (Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoio.  I  want  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
family  I  ran  across  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  in  its  How 
America  Lives  series  by  Dorothy  Came, 
ron  Disney.  The  quotations  are  from 
the  Journal  article. 


W.*s  It  Cancq? 
Merrill  and  Virginia  Phillips,  of  Walton. 
Ind ,  and  their  6-year-old  son,  Mickey. 
are  an  average  American  family.  Merrill  la 
a  plumber-electrician  who  earned  $60  a  week. 
For  the  past  year  they  had  been  devoting 
every  spare  moment  to  building  their  own 
h^me. 

It  started  when  Virginia  noticed  a  lump 
on  her  breast.  Did  Virginia  go  straight  to 
a  doctor?  No.  she  didn't.  For  one  thing, 
the  PhilUpses  had  no  family  physician.  A 
much  more  Important  consideration  was 
financial.  The  PhilUpses  had  hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance — It  cost  them  $7.20  a  month, 
but  the  policy  provided  only  partial  coverage. 
Any  extra  medical  expense  might  jeop.ardlze 
their  hard-won  home.  So  Virginia  continued 
to  delay,  and  to  lie  awake  nights,  sick  with 
worry. 

■Virginia  and  Merrill  were  engaged  In  a 
dally  gamble  with  their  health.  An  acci- 
dent— nothing  else — brought  their  affairs  to 
a  crisis."  While  on  a  job  one  evening,  an 
oil  tank  fell,  breaking  both  of  Merrills  col- 
larbones. He  was  put  In  a  cast  from  neck 
to  waist. 

"With  the  accident,  their  financial  cir- 
cumstances took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Al- 
though there  was  no  difficulty  about  meeting 
medical  expenses — Merrill 's  employer  carried 
Insurance — their  Income  dropped  from  $60 
to  $50  a  week.  Of  this  sum,  the  Insurance 
company  paid  $23,  the  balance  paid  from  the 
boss's  own  pocket.  The  patience  of  any  em- 
ployer, as  Merrill  was  keenly  aware,  ha« 
limits." 

The  accident  brought  Virginia's  breast 
tumor  to  the  attention  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner attending  Merrill.  He  Insisted  on 
an  operation  for  Virginia  although  he 
thought  the  tumor  was  benign.  At  the  same 
time  he  urged  removal  of  a  mole  on  Merrill's 
head. 

As  though  this  weren't  enough,  their  son. 
Mickey  developed  a  crippling  cyst  on  the 
back  of  his  knee.  A  bone  specialist  was 
needed. 

"The   PhilUpses"    Insurance    policy    didn't 

cover    the    services    of    a    specialist It 

wasn't  easy,"  the  Phillipses  say  today.  'But  we 
figured  Mickey  would  have  to  wait  his  turn."  " 
No  other  decision,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  possible. 

Just  then,  "the  blow  fell.  Merrills  em- 
ployer explained  that  he  must  reduce  ex- 
penses, and  Merrill  was  out  of  a  Job.  When 
he  left  the  shop  he  could  count  on  only  the 
$23  a  week  unemployment  payments.  The 
family  had  $93  on  hand.  This  meant  they 
could  stay  afloat  for  approximately  two 
months.  After  that,  they  would  go  Into  debt 
at  the  rate  of  140  a  month." 

On  the  doctor's  further  Insistence,  Merrill 
had  his  mole  removed — as  a  charity  patient. 
Analysis  proved  it  cancerous.  Merrill  needed 
follow-up  X-ray  treatments,  said  the  doctor. 
•"The  PhiMipses'  insurance  policy  didn't  cov- 
er X-ray  treatments.  Frightened  but  firm, 
Merrill  refused  the  treatments  " 

This  story  has  a  happy  ending — only  be- 
cause the  PhilUpses  got  charity  care.  This 
family,  self-reliant  enough  to  build  their 
own  house  with  Just  their  hands  and  home- 
made plan.s.  was  forced  to  take  charity  from 
their  neighbors  and  the  State.  Mickey's 
cyst  and  Virginia's  tumor  were  removed  and 
Merrill's  X-ray  treatments  paid  for  by 
charity — charity  doled  out  to  Indigent  per- 
sons. 

But  meanwhile — they  spent  weeks  and 
months  of  agonized  worry,  not  only  about 
the  Illnesses,  but  because  they  couldn't  carry 
the  financial  load.  And  now  their  future  la 
more  Insectire  than  ever. 

For  hard-working  American  families  Ilk* 
the  PhllUpees,  every  day  that  the  medical 
lobby  blocks  national  health  Insurance  and 
disability  Insurance  means  needless  worry, 
financial  ruin,  and  human  suflering. 


They  are  victims  of  the  dollar  barrier 
which  now  prevents  four  out  of  Qve  families 
from  getting  adequate  medical  care.  W« 
must  remove  that  dollar  barrier. 

Under  national  health  Insurance,  for  $3  90 
a  month — 1'/^  percent  of  Merrill's  salary — 
the  PhilUpses  would  have  had  comprehensive 
care.  This  would  Include  full  diagnostic 
treatment.  For  Virginia,  Merrill,  and  Mickey 
there  would  have  been  no  worry  about  the 
costs  of  diagnosis,  surgery,  and  follow-up 
treatment.  Including  home  visits  by  the 
doctor  of  their  choice. 

Without  national  health  Insurance,  they 
paid  $720  for  Incomplete  protection.  The 
benefits  Just  were  not  there  when  they 
needed  them  most. 

National   health   Instxrance — a   middle-of- 
the-road  plan  for  self-respecting  Amerlcar 
would  have  covered  them — not  charity. 


Let  Ut  Ghre  the  District  of  Colambia 
Permanent  Authority  Now  for  Daylight 
Savins  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am.  quite 
naturally,  gratified  by  swift  action  in  the 
last  gap  to  insure  daylight  saving  time 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  this  sum- 
mer. 

However,  I  believe  that  right  now  Is 
the  time  to  complete  action  on  the  pend- 
ing bills  to  give  the  Commissioners 
permanent  authority  to  establish  day- 
light saving  time  in  their  own  discretion. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  3176,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  21,  1950,  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  unaffected  by 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  6354.  My  own  bill 
for  permanent  authority,  H.  R.  1387.  Is 
also  pending  before  the  committee. 
Either  bill  can  be  reported;  I  am  seeking 
no  personal  distinction,  and  I  should 
counsel  the  simplest  method,  which  Is  to 
report  and  pass  the  Senate  bill  at  the 
next  call  of  the  District  Calendar. 

ANNUAL   DEBATE   IS   EXTRAVAGANT 

The  extravagance  of  the  annual  de- 
bate over  the  purely  local  issue  of  day- 
light saving  time  in  Washington  is  be- 
coming comic. 

Based  on  an  unoflQcial  estimate  of 
$19,700  an  hour  as  the  cost  of  a  session  of 
Congress,  the  cost  of  debate  on  the  floor 
alone,  in  both  Houses,  reaches  the  fan- 
tastic figure  of  about  $50,000  each 
session. 

OCr-the-f!oor  costs  are  not  so  easy  to 
compute;  but  I  think  It  is  not  unfair  to 
assume  that  the  time  of  the  committees, 
the  Commissioners,  the  committee 
staffs,  and  of  the  many  witnesses,  print- 
ing costs,  and  other  incidentals,  brings 
the  total  off-the-floor  expense  to  another 
$50,000. 

This  means  that,  out  of  deference  to 
Intransigent  milch  cows  in  far-ofi 
States,  the  taxpayers  have  been  assessed 
some  $500,000  since  the  war  ended — just 
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to  make  a  legislative  decision  which  ob- 
viously was  going  to  be  made  anyway. 

TOO  HIGH  A  PRICE 

This  Is  too  high  a  price. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, including  virtually  all  the  sal- 
aried ofBcers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  favor  daylight-saving  time. 

Tliere  are  a  few  people  who  will  be  in- 
convenienced by  "fast  time,"  and  some 
others  v.ho  will  not  be  inconvenienced 
but  who  will  resent  and  oppose  it. 

Most  people  are  ver>-  much  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

While  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the  future 
temporary  authority  for  daylight-sav- 
ing  time  will  be  denied.  It  takes  httle 
imagination  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  radio  and  television  programs,  trav- 
elers' schedules,  plane  flights,  and  every 
other  activity  involving  interstate  com- 
merce in  such  an  eventuality. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  time  to  settle 
the  whole  business  while  it  is  fresh  in 
our  minds.  I  am  communicating  sepa- 
rately  with  my  ciiairman  in  an  effort  to 
tnhst  his  support. 


The  Araeraiia  InyestigatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  George  Sokolskj-: 

These  Days 

(By  George  Sckolsky) 

All   the   material   In   thla  article   Is  taken 

from  the  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV  of  th« 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  published  in   1946; 

"On  June  6,  1945,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  •  •  •  caused  the  arrest  of 
Philip  Jacob  Jaffe  and  Kate  Louise  Mitchell, 
editor  and  coeditor  •  •  •  of  Amerasia. 
•  •  •  Andrew  Roth,  a  lieutenant  In  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  stationed  In 
Washington:  Mark  Julius  Gayn.  a  magazme 
writer  •  •  •  and  Emmanuel  Sigurd  Lar- 
sen  and  John  Stewart  Service  •  •  •  em- 
ployees of  the  State  I>epartment  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     •     •     • 

"Among  the  documents  seized  In  the  p:>s- 
aeaslon  of  JafTe  at  the  Amerasia  ofBce  In  New 
York  City  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  were  267 
prepared  by  the  State  Department,  Including 
2    copies    of    a    top-secret    classification,    20 
originals  or  duplicate  originals,  and  14  copies 
of  a  secret  classlflcation.  and  51  originals  or 
duplicate  originals,  and  14  copies  of  a  confl- 
dential  classification:  50  prepared  by  OSS.  In- 
cluding 2  originals  or  duplicate  originals,  and 
1  copy  of  a  secret  classification,  and  11  origi- 
nals or  duplicate  originals  of  a  confidential 
classification:   19  prepared  by  ONI  (Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence),  including   1   original  or 
duplicate  original   of   a   secret   classification 
and  3  originals  or  duplicate  originals  of  a 
confidential    classification:    34    prepared    by 
MID     (military    intelligence).     Including    0 
copies^  a  secret  classification.  1  original  or 
dupUcI*^  original,  and  11  copies  of  a  confi- 


dential classification;  58  prepared  by  OWI, 
Including  3  copies  of  a  secret  classification. 
1  original  or  duplicate  original  (and  4  copies 
of  a  confidential  classification.     •     •     •" 

(A  number  of  documents  similarly  de- 
tailed were  found  when  Larsen  was  arrested 
at  his  home  In  Washington,  D.  C.) 

"The  records  made  available  to  this  com- 
mittee Indicate  •  •  •  that  Roth,  who  had 
been  under  surveillance,  was  the  contact 
man  or  go-between  for  JalTe  In  Washington 
•  •  •  four  Items  which  were  seized  by  the 
FBI  In  the  possession  of  Jaffe,  and  which 
bore  no  ofiQcial  classification,  were  subjected 
to  laboratory  analysis,  with  the  resulting 
disclosure  that  they  were  copies  of  official 
reix)rts  on  Indian  politics  written  In  long- 
hand by  Roth,  or  typewritten  on  Roth's  ma- 
chine.   •     •     • 

•••  •  •  Virtually  all  of  the  late  1944  and 
1945  Items  seized  from  Jaffe,  which  on  their 
face  Indicated  them  to  be  Government  prop- 
erty, were  removed  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"Many  originated  elsewhere,  but  bad  been 
routed  to  State.  Larsen  had  authca-lty  en- 
abling him  to  take  such  Items  from  the  State 
Department,  although  under  the  regula.tlons 
he  could  not  retain  them  or  diaclose  their 
couten,u. 

"Aitteugl^  I  the  various  <  pMtlas  were  f re- 
q^ieoUy  Hit*""^  W  tha  ,rnmi>any  of— onu 
auothrer.  by  trained  investigators.-  no  one  of 
them  was  ever  seen  to  deliver  any  Govern- 
ment Items  to  another." 

From  the  minority  view  of  Pbank  Fellows, 
member  of  the  committee: 

"Larsen,  when  arrested,  was  a  research  spe- 
cialist in  the  Far  Bast  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Department  of  State  had 
no  system  worthy  of  the  name  for  protecting 
the  files  of  that  Department. 

"He  (Jafle)  was  photographing  and  pub- 
lishing some  of  them,  thereby,  through  tha 
medium  of  his  magazine,  at  least,  selling  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  classified  documents 
of  this  Government  at  the  time  when  the 
United  States  was  fighting  for  iU  very 
existence. 

"These  papers  were  seised  from  Jaffe  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest  In  his  business  estab- 
lishment, where  he  was  publishing  a  ma«a- 
Elne.  They  were  not  his  own  documents. 
They  were  not  seized  as  the  result  of  search- 
In::  his  files. 

"They  were  found  In  suitcases  and  paste- 
board containers  on  the  tables  and  desks  of 
his  business  offices.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body could  claim  these  papers  were  Illegally 
seized.  The  circumstances  clearly  Indicate 
that  Roth,  who  had  previously  worked  for 
him  in  this  very  office,  was  delivering  papers 
to  him." 

The  activities  reported  above  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,  the  chairman  of  which 
was  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat, 
occurred  while  this  country  was  engaged  In 
a  war  which  Involved  an  armed  force  of 
11.000.000  men  and  women  and  cost  this 
country  more  than  $300.000 ,000. 000. 
What  has  been  done  about  this  teport? 


McCarthy'*  Victim* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  the  following  article. 


McC.^RTHY's  Victims,  by  Joseph  Alsop. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
May  8.  Mr.  Alsop's  remarkable  quali- 
fications to  discuss  the  far-eastern  situ- 
ation and  the  personalities  concerned  are 
greatly  in  evidence  in  this  open  letter. 
If  the  others  who  have  joined  in  this 
unwarranted  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
the  State  Department  had  the  same 
qualifications,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
assault  would  never  have  taken  place. 

McCastht's    Victims — An    Open    Lrma   ro 
Senator  Ttdings 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

After  long  hesitation.  I  am  Impelled  by  tha 
appaUlng  effects  In  Europe  of  the  McCaktht 
witch  hunt  to  offer  my  testimony  to  your 
committee,  for  what  It  may  be  worth. 

I  do  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  have  al- 
ready sharply  criticized  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs  In  China  on  several  occastona.  Bae- 
CHKl,  I  was  Intimately  Involved  In  the  erwata 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  China,  whcraaa  Sen- 
ators McGastht.  WHisaT,  and  Tarr  and  tliatr 
informants  are  offering  sceond-band  avl- 
dence.  This  evidence  Is  so  obvtouBly  cor- 
rupted by  political  and  other  preaavre  that  It 
Is  a  duty  to  correct"  tiivlnipi  enkuii  conreysd: 
Stating  the  case  as  brMy  as  pusitMi,  1 
think  It  fair  to  ssr  that- tbe  raallf  iJuai^' 
years  m  China  were  tttom  wban  Om.  Jtmptt- 
W.  Stllwell  commanded  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater,  from  1942  to  1944.  In  thla 
period.  Professor  Lattlmore.  who  was  always 
at  best  a  fringe  figure,  played  hla  most  Im- 
portant role  In  our  China  policy,  as  a  per- 
sonal adviser  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  In  this  rather  b:"ef  assignment,  ha 
accomplished  nothing,  but  he  was  quite  ob- 
viously loyal  both  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  to  Generalissimo  Chiang. 

Professor  Lattlmore  had  no  part  whatever 
In  the  real  debate  about  China  policy,  in 
which  the  different  points  of  view  have  been 
fantastically  misrepresented  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht  and  hla  friends.  No  Informed  person 
ever  supposed  that  offering  blank  checks  to 
the  National  Government  of  China  would 
accomplish  anything.  Those  who  advocated 
a  strong  policy  of  aiding  the  National  Gov- 
ernment only  did  so  virtth  the  proviso  that 
the  aid  given  would  be  closely  controlled  by 
American  representatives  on  the  spot,  as  it 
was  during  the  short  and  successful  period 
of  General  Wedemeyer's  command.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  congressional  advocates 
of  postwar  aid  to  China  specifically  rejected 
the  responsibility  Involved  in  this  sort  of 
local,  on  the  spot  control,  in  the  first  major 
bin  appropriating  funds  for  the  purpose 
during  General  Marshall's  Secretaryship  of 
State. 

Returning  to  the  vastly  more  important 
war  period,  the  other  school  of  thought  was 
composed  primarily  of  General  StUlweU  and 
his  political  advisers.  General  StUlwell,  so 
far  as  one  could  judge,  was  chiefly  animated 
by  his  personal  destestatlon  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang,  arising  from  their  disagreements. 
His  political  advisers,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
John  Stewart  Service,  were  operating  on  a 
more  reasoned  theory,  however. 

They  asserted,  first,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment was  too  feeble  and  corrupt  ever  to 
be  reformed,  even  with  direct  American  help 
and  under  direct  American  pressure.  They 
said,  second,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  therefore  bound  to  win  In  the  end.  no 
matter  what  measures  might  be  taken  by 
the  United  States.  In  the  third  place,  they 
argued  that  the  Soviet  Union,  insofar  as  It 
had  Intervened  in  China  at  all.  bad  given  all 
Its  assistance  to  the  regime  of  Oenerallaslmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  rather  than  to  the  Com- 
munists, who  received  no  tangible  Russian 
aid  whatever  untU  the  war  was  over. 
Fourthly,  they  suggested  that  the  Cbini 
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OommunlsU  ml^ht  be  Induced  to  declare 
ttoielr  independence  of  the  Kremlin  it  they 
verc  txeated  u  (rlendi  and  allies  by  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

Opening  friendly  relations  and  offering  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  wss  frankly  ad- 
mitted, at  the  time,  to  be  a  bold  gamble. 
The  gamble  now  looks  better  than  It  did  then. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Yxigoslav  Communists, 
wboee  exf>erlence  was  precisely  what  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
have  been  if  they  had  received  American  aid. 
have  now  rebelled  against  the  Kremlin.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  behavior  of  the 
Japanese  Communist  leader,  Nosaka,  a  war- 
time refugee  at  Tenan  and  Intimate  friend 
of  liiao  Tse-tung.  clearly  suggests  that  the 
idea  of  Independence  of  the  Kremlin  must 
have  been  in  the  air  In  Communist  China 
In  wartime. 

My  right  to  speak.  If  I  may  be  said  to  have 
a  rlstht  to  si)eak.  derives  from  the  fact  that 
In  wartime  I  was  one  of  the  chief  American 
opponents  of  the  school  of  thought  I  have 
summarized  above.  As  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Volunteer  Group,  as 
chief  of  the  Lend-Lease  Mission  to  China, 
and  finally  as  an  assistant  to  E>r.  T.  V.  Soong. 
I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  present  the 
pro-Nationalist  point  of  view  In  Influential 
quarters  In  Washington. 

Those  who  wished  to  develop  an  American 
policy  of  friendship  toward,  and  aid  to.  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  finally  and  de- 
cisively defeated  with  the  dismissal  of  Gen- 
erfl  Stllwell.  In  October  1944  This  occurred 
many  months  after  I  had  finally  succeeded  In 
getting  Into  uniform,  as  a  member  of  Gen. 
C.  L.  Chennaulfs  staff  In  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Ptuce.  But  although  I  had  long  before  be- 
come a  mere  Junior  ofBcer  In  the  Air  Force, 
the  effect  of  my  letters  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins 
and  the  other  representations  I  had  made  was 
ac.'nowledged  by  Implication  In  General 
Marshall's  first  InstnKttons  to  General  Wede- 
meyer 

Theae  are.  so  to  speak,  my  credentials.  Hav- 
ing known  the  situation  in  wartime  China 
far  more  Intimately  than  any  of  the  pro- 
McCarthy  witnesses  you  have  yet  heard,  I 
think  It  mfy  duty  to  say  that  while  I  disputed 
the  Judgment.  I  never  had  thi*  faintest  doubt 
of  the  loyalty  of  any  of  the  American  officials 
or  others  whom  McCaktht  has  attacked. 
They  were  serving  the  United  States  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  witb  courage  and  fidel- 
ity. This  should  be  sufBcient  to  protect  them 
from  the  kind  of  vtUgar  attack  McCarthy  has 
made,  even  if  their  Judgment  was  Incorrect. 

Although  our  views  clashed  sharply.  I  was 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Ser\ice. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  although  I 
thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  he  was 
gravely  In  error,  he  was  a  moat  conscientious 
and  decent  American  public  servant.  It  la 
dlfBcult.  of  course,  to  offer  hard  evidence  to 
support  such  contemporary  impressions. 
But  I  may  cite  one  fact,  at  least,  to  show 
how  erroneous  It  can  be  to  Judge  situations 
trom  the  viewpoint  of  a  later  time. 

Former  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace 
has  been.  In  effect,  a  pliable  stooge  for  the 
American  Communist  Party  for  more  than  3 
years.  From  this,  many  people  have  Inferred 
that  Wallace  was  a  Communist  stooge  In  war- 
tloM.  In  fact,  however,  nothing  could  hava 
been  more  contrary  to  the  party  line  In  war- 
time than  to  urge  the  dismissal  of  General 
Stllwell;  yet  Wallace  recommended  the  dis- 
missal of  Stllwell  and  his  replacement  by 
Wedemeyer  In  a  telegram  from  c:hlna  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  In  the  late  spring  of  1944. 
Incidentally,  the  telegram  was  sent  with  the 
lull  knowledge  of  Mr,  John  Carter  Vincent, 
who  entered  no  protest  whatever,  although 
be  too  has  been  under  attack  ■•  a  Commu- 
nist stooge. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  polnu  which 
X  feel  I  must  make.  First.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  wrong  In  opposing  the  policy  of  gam- 
bling on  winning  the  friendship  of  the 
Chinese  Comniunikls  aiid  luduclug  them  to 


declare  their  independence  of  the  Kremlin. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  wrong,  simply  becaus* 
I.  and  the  others  who  took  the  same  view, 
could  not  possibly  foresee  that  when  this 
policy  of  winning  the  friendship  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  been  defeated  with 
the  dismissal  of  General  Stllwell.  there  would 
be  a  long  period  after  the  war  during  which 
we  had  no  China  policy  at  all. 

None  of  the  men  now  under  attack  by 
Senator  McCaktht  had  any  Important  re- 
sponsibility, to  my  knowledge,  for  this  singu- 
lar hiatus.  Speaking  for  myself.  If  I  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  only  alternative  to 
a  policy  of  gambling  on  the  friendship  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  was  a  kind  of 
vacutim  of  policy.  I  should  have  been  on  the 
other  side  In  the  struggle  In  China.  The 
gamble  on  the  Chinese  Communists,  al- 
though unnecessary,  in  my  opinion,  was  at 
least  a  reasonable  gamble,  such  as  could 
be  reasonably  advocated  by  entirely  loyal 
Americans. 

Second  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  your 
committee  that.  If  the  test  of  loyalty  Is 
following  the  line  of  the  Communlrt  Party, 
you  had  much  better  launch  an  Investigation 
of  Senators  McCAirrHT.  Whctit.  and  Tait, 
than  an  Investigation  of  Messrs.  Lattlmore. 
Service,  and  Vincent.  Let  the  test  be  a 
tabulation  of  the  key  votes  of  the  three 
Senators  above  mentioned  on  the  great  post- 
war measures  of  foreign  policy,  and  especially 
of  their  voles  on  key  amendments  by  which 
bills  can  be  nullified. 

Unless  I  sm  gravely  mistaken,  such  a 
tabulation  will  show  that  these  three  Sen- 
ators, and  most  of  the  others  who  have 
Joined  them  in  the  present  clamor,  have 
voted  the  straight  Communist  Party  line  on 
every  major  Issue  of  foreign  policy,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Ually  Worker,  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  If  temporary  agreement 
with  the  party  line  is  to  be  made  the  teat 
of  loyally,  let  these  men  be  called  to  the 
bar  to  explain  their  records. 

In  .summary.  I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse 
or  palliate  the  grave  American  mistakes  In 
Chir.a.  which  I  have  often  before  denounced. 
But  I  submit  that  we  may  as  well  abandon 
all  hcpe  of  having  honest  and  courageotis 
public  servants.  If  mere  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment are  later  to  be  transformed  Into  evi- 
dences of  disloyalty  to  the  state.  And  I 
submit  further  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  now  persecuting  these  men 
who  made,  as  I  think,  mistakes  In  China, 
have  far  more  to  explain,  excuse,  and  ratlon- 
allEe  In  their  own  records.  I  still  believe 
that  the  loss  of  China  was  unnecessary.  But 
I  think  It  far  more  Important  that  we  should 
not  destroy  the  decent  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can political  life.  These  nov  seem  to  be 
endangered. 


Flood-Cootrol  Project  at  Harre,  Mont. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
about  to  make  a  speech  today  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  small  flood-control 
project  at  Havre,  Mont.,  a  project  which 
would  cost  only  slightly  more  than  $1,- 
000,000.  Some  of  the  Members  will  re- 
call that  I  have  spoken  about  this  project 
frequently.  It  was  authorized  many 
years  ago.  Each  time  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  asked  for  funds  to  build  it 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  turned  it  down. 


Each  time  we  have  asked  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  appropriate  for  it  as 
an  additional  item,  we  have  been  refused. 
For  2  years  the  Senate  has  appropriated 
money  only  to  have  the  House  conferees 
turn  it  down.  The  only  reason  we  can 
get  for  these  repeated  rebuffs,  this  re- 
fusal to  construct  a  tiny  project  that  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
Havre,  Mont.,  is  that  it  is  against  the 
President's  policy  to  sturt  new  construc- 
tion. 

Now  the  President  has  announced  that 
one  of  his  stops  on  the  political  tour,  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  which  begins  this 
week  will  be  in  Havre,  Mont.  The  cost 
of  this  tour  alone  would  pay  for  the 
Havre  project.  Instead  of  making  a 
speech  today,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the 
citizens  of  Havre  ask  the  President,  when 
he  honors  their  city  with  his  presence, 
whether  he  is  ever  going  to  withdraw  the 
objections  that  have  stopped  their  proj- 
ect. I  suggest  they  ask  the  President, 
who  proposes  to  put  us  in  debt  another 
$7,000,000,000  this  year,  when  he  thinks 
he  can  afford  $1,000,000  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  HavTe  from  floods.  After  he 
has  viewed  their  growing  town,  ask  him 
if  its  protection  is  not  worth  at  least 
one  three-hundredth  of  the  amount  he 
proposes  to  spend  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.  If  he  can  spare  time  from 
politics  to  consider  this  problem,  perhaps 
we  will  get  the  project  underway. 


Changing  a  Repablk  Into  a  Socialist  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1950 

Mr  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  republic 
gone  to  seed  is  the  very  worst  form  of 
autocracy:  and  our  Government- wreck- 
ers have  taken  long  strides  toward  mak- 
ing of  this  Government  the  worst  au- 
tocracy the  world  has  ever  seen. 

History  teaches  that,  in  the  case  of 
every  destroyed  republic,  the  destroyers 
first  broke  down  all  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  governmental  functions, 
and  rendered  the  peoples  repre.senta- 
tives.  the  legislators,  impotent.  They  do 
not  usually  abolish  legislatures,  but  they 
so  weaken  them,  that  they  enact  only 
such  legislation  as  the  wreckers  demand 
of  them,  leaving  the  bureaucrats  to  con- 
trol or  dictate  every  act  of  government. 

Our  Congress  has  so  far  surrendered 
Its  powers  to  the  Executive  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats that  it  generally  enacts  Into 
law  every  measure  demanded  of  it  and 
ours  has  becoue  a  government  of  men, 
not  of  law. 

The  process  of  destruction  began  with 
the  reign  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
his  horde  of  bright  young  men  fresh 
from  the  colleges,  and  without  experi- 
ence in  government,  business,  or  otiier- 
wise. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  claimed 
•everal  mandates,  but.  viewing  them  in 
retrospect,  it  is  now  apparent  that  they 
were  assumed  mandates  sneaked  over  on 
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an  unsuspecting  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, each  of  which  was  part  of  a  pattern 
to  destroy  this  Republic.  In  a  Jackson 
Day  dinner  radio  address  on  January  7. 
1939,  the  late  President  said: 

In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  we  have  expanded  the  functions  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  handling  complicated  problems  of  ad- 
ministration with  which  no  party  has  ever 
had  to  wrestle.  To  do  that  we  are  constantly 
recrtiltlng  lieutenants  who  will  give  Intense 
and  genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
governing.  We  have  brought  to  the  Govern- 
ment men  and  women  whose  first  thought  la 
to  be  of  service  to  their  country  through 
their  Government — men  and  women  with 
fewer  attributes  of  selfishness  and  more  ob- 
jectives of  clean  service  than  any  group  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact  with  In  a  some- 
what long  career. 

Almost  without  exception  they  are  mora 
Intent  on  doing  a  good  Job  than  In  keeping 
themselves  on  the  payrolls.  Almost  without 
exception,  they  possess  that  quality  of  co- 
operative effort  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  old-time  political  officeholder. 

The  exceptions  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  did  not  mention  stand 
out  In  bold  relief  when  we  view  what 
those  unselfish  souls  did  in  the  pursuit 
of  efforts  to  render  "service  to  their 
country  through  their  Government." 

They  established  a  long  list  of  alpha- 
betical agencies  for  curing  a  depression 
which  was  never  cured— agencies  headed 
and  manneO  by  such  Immortals  as  Rex- 
ford  Guy  Tug^^ell,  Henry  Agard  Wallace, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Corrington  Gill.  Au- 
brey Williams,  and  others  comprising  a 
list  too  long  to  enumerate.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  those  unselfish  guides 
of  our  destinies  were  other  than  what 
they  pretended  to  be,  and  the  populace 
clamored  for  their  jobs  and  their  politi- 
c-^1  heads,  they  were  kicked  upstairs  into 
optter  Jobs,  where  they  could  go  on  with 
their  government-wTecking  and  de- 
struction. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Roose- 
velt, with  his  falsely  claimed  mandate  to 
cure  our  depression,  the  general-welfare 
clause  of  our  Constitution  was  all  but 
read  out  of  that  memorable  and  honor- 
able document.  That  clause  was 
stretched  to  put  the  Government  into 
activities  never  contemplated  by  our 
founding  fathers— it  was  distorted  In  a 
catch-all  phrase  to  Justify  the  appropria- 
tion and  use  of  the  peoples'  money  for 
every  hairbrained  and  cockeyed  scheme 
conceived  by  the  unselfish  horde  of  bu- 
reaucrats that  had  been  recruited,  as 
now  seems  apparent,  to  wreck  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  it  at  long  last  became  apparent 
that  the  New  Deal  had  utterly  failed  to 
ctire,  or  even  to  show  improvement  in  the 
prolonged  depression,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Jockeyed  us  into  World  War  II  as  a  means 
of  saving  face  for  the  New  Deal  and  its 
horde  of  unselfish  martyrs  who  were 
recruited  to  save  the  Nation. 

The  fighting  and  winning  of  World 
War  n.  plus  the  loss  of  the  fight  against 
the  depression,  left  this  Nation  with  a 
known  public  debt  and  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  more  than  $430,000,000,000— far 
more  debt  than  had  been  Incurred 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
country. 
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Since  the  shooting  of  World  War  n 
itopped,  the  same  hordes  of  Roosevelt 
iHllliantes — unselfish  and  Ood-glven 
blessings  to  mankind — and  their  descend- 
ants, so  to  speak,  have  evolved  other 
and  further  schemes  for  the  continued 
saving  of  this  Nation,  but  they  have 
evolved  out  of  their  inner  consciousness- 
es a  horde  of  world-wide  alphabetical 
agencies  designed  to  succor  and  rescue 
the  entire  world  from  communism,  com- 
mercial disaster,  and  the  like — all  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers,  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  American  labor. 

These  world-wide  alphabetical  Fair 
Deal  schemes  have  already  cost  our  tax- 
payers some  $30,000,000,000,  for  gifts, 
loans,  hand-outs,  and  assistance  to  the 
rest  of  the  7;orld ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Gooderham 
Acheson  has  now  declared  an  additional 
remedy  for  saving  the  world — ^"total  di- 
plomacy," which  is  dally  coining  more 
and  more  to  mean:  We  give  away  our 
wealth  all  over  the  world  to  buy  friend- 
ship and  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
communism,  as  we  give  it  away  at  home 
In  the  form  of  gifts,  hand-outs,  and  sub- 
sidies to  buy  the  necessary  Influence  to 
keep  the  Fair  Deal's  destructive  jugger- 
naut rolling. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  our  gifts, 
grants,  and  hand-outs  all  over  the  world 
In  a  futile  effort  to  buy  friendship,  the 
all-powerful  internationalist  bloc  in  the 
State  Department  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Pair  Deal  hierarchy,  are  hell-bent  on 
taking  the  United  States  into  a  one- 
world  govenament  where  she  will  be 
shorn  of  her  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  to  legislate  for  and  govern  her  own 
people — a  one-world  government  in 
which,  through  alien  minds  and  foreign 
governments,  our  own  States  and  peo- 
ple will  be  forced  to  surrender  their  sov- 
ereign rights  and  even  their  persons  to 
trial  by  foreign  courts  and  tribunals. 

In  short,  the  Pair  Deal — ^a  continua- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  to  which 
many  dangerous  Innovations  have  been 
added — goes  merrily  on  with  its  steps  to- 
ward a  planned  economy  at  home  and 
all  over  the  world. 

Already  many  American  business  con- 
cerns are  being  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  State 
Department  has  handled,  and  is  han- 
dling, the  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
but  the  wrecking  does  not  stop  there. 
It  is  now  seriously  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  International 
Trade  Organization  be  approved — not  by 
treaty  but  by  executive  agreement — and 
that  the  matter  of  handling  tariff  mat- 
ters, international  financing,  and  even 
of  labor,  be  delegated  to  a  foreign  or- 
ganization ruled  and  governed  by  aliens 
and  alien  minds — an  organization  in 
which  the  United  States  will  have  but 
one  vote  out  of  50-odd  by  the  foreign- 
ers. 

It  emerges  crystal  clear  that  the  Oov- 
emment-wreckers  and  world-planners 
mean  and  intend  to  make  American  in- 
dustry and  American  latwr  sut)servlent 
to  this  alien-minded  and  alien-govern- 
ment trade  organization,  under  the  claim 
that  the  living  standards  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  be  raised  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 


To  anyone  who  is  not  willfully  and 
mentally  blind.  It  is  altogether  clear  that 
such  aim  carmot  be  attained  throtigh 
•uch  organization,  or  otherwise;  and 
that,  In  the  process.  American  industry 
and  labor  will  inevitably  be  redticed  to 
the  standards  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
rather  than  the  world's  standards  being 
elevated  to  our  own. 


Extension  of  Selective  Scrrice  Act 


JiX'l'ENSION  OF  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACBtrSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  written  by 
Gould  Lincoln,  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  In  favor  of  an  extension 
without  limiting  provisions  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  that  in  the  light  of 
existing  world  conditions  Is  based  on 
sound  and  logical  reasoning: 
Draft   Could   Bz   Vtbjtd   Despceatzlt   amb 

IN    HUSKT 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Overriding  the  views  of  the  adminUtnition 
and  of  high  ranking  armed  services  officials, 
the  Hoxise  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
written  Into  the  bill  to  extend  for  2  yean 
the  Selective  Service  Act  a  provision  mak- 
ing necessary  a  declaration  by  Congreas  that 
a  national  emergency  exists  before  any  fur- 
ther Inductions  may  be  made. 

Cold  war  or  no  cold  war,  this  aeems  to 
be  as  far  as  Congress  is  prepared  to  go,  wltli 
an  election  Just  around  the  comer.  Indeed, 
6  months  ago  there  were  plenty  of  predic- 
tions that  Congress  would  not  extend  the  so- 
called  peacetime  draft  act  at  aU.  It  Is  due 
to  expire  June  24  unless  given  new  life  by 
legislation.  Only  the  serious  situation  In  the 
world,  which  certainly  has  not  Improved  In 
recent  months,  has  brought  some  willingness 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  to  pass  any 
legislation  relating  to  the  draft. 

BTSP  IS  Not  ENOUGH 

The  action  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  has  now  unanlmoxisly  re- 
ported the  bill  with  the  amendment  already 
described,  la  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  it  is  not  enough.  Once  befCM^  in  o\ir 
recent  history  an  attempt  was  made  In  Con- 
gress to  kill  off  a  draft  law  by  permitting 
It  to  die.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1S41. 
5  months  before  the  Japanese  made  their 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  General  Bfarshall, 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  argued  for  hoxirs  before 
the  congressional  committees  In  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  Selective  Service  Act,  pointing 
out  that  if  It  were  allowed  to  die — as  die  it 
would — the  Army  would  be  hamstrung.  Yet 
when  the  measxire  extending  the  life  of  the 
draft  law  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Bouae  it  pre- 
vailed by  only  a  single  vote. 

It  seems  Incredible  today  that  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  could  have  been  lo 
short-sighted  as  to  vote  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  draft.  Had  the  bin  faUed. 
this  country  would  have  been  In  far  more 
deeperate  shape  than  It  was  when  the  attack 
did  come. 

In  IMS  and  IMS  this  country  tor*  down 
great  and  victorious  armed  force*.  The  race 
to  demobilize  was  swift.  The  war  had  been 
won;  there  was  going  to  tw  no  mora  war. 
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But  the  peace  had  not  been  won — and  It  has 
not  yet  been  won.  With  many  pains,  aul 
Utfge  appropriations,  we  are  building  back 
to  a  military  pcsltlon.  It  takes  time.  It  be- 
came evident  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the 
country  was  not  gatng  to  get  enough  enlist- 
ments to  keep  the  armed  forces  up  to  the 
•trensth  authorized  by  Congress,  notwith- 
standing Increases  in  pay  and  In  many  ad- 
TantAges  of  training  oHered  young  men  en- 
tering t>.e  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  So 
the  Draft  Act  was  passed.  And  also  prc^l- 
Bion  was  made  far  voluntary  enlistments  for 
1  year  for  l8-year-o!ds.  and  for  21  monios  for 
older  men. 

NO   ASStnUNCE   ON    MEM 

The  enactment  of  the  Draft  Act  stimulated 
enl'stments  By  January  1949  It  was  not 
necessary  to  draft  mjre  men.  and  the  drtft 
has  not  been  used  since.  But  this  year. 
laO.OOO  enlistmenu  end.  With  the  draft  :e- 
mo.ed — and  it  will  be  removed  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  by  the  amendment  requiring 
Congress  to  act  before  any  more  men  cm 
be  drafted-  the  sole  reliance  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  voluntary  reenlistments  and 
Toluntary  new  enlistments 

What  assurance  is  there  the  same  condi- 
tion will  not  be  found  that  brought  about 
the  passage  of  the  present  Draft  Act?  There 
ts  none. 

The  administration  Is  asking  that,  at  least. 
the  authority  to  start  up  the  draft  again  be 
left  to  the  executive  branch,  which  could  act 
promptly.  The  wisest  action,  however,  would 
be  to  retain  the  draft  as  It  now  stands,  with 
its  mLchlnery  continued  In  eSect  and  ready 
to  go  into  active  operation  at  the  drop  of  • 
hat.  The  draft  Is  one  of  those  thlnzs  which. 
If  needed  at  all,  wUl  be  needed  desperately 
and  In  a  hurry. 


What  the  American  Fla{  Meant  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'E.S 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe 
Record.  I  include  the  following  essay  by 
Carlyle  Ausley.  Jr.,  of  Ocala.  Fla..  16 
years  old  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society.  Carlyle's  essay  won  first 
prize  for  boys  in  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
grades  of  the  Ocala  High  School  in  a 
comp)etition  sponsored  by  Marion  County 
Post.  No.  27,  th?  American  Legion.  He 
tells— 

Wh\t  the  Amoucan  Flag  Means  to  Mk 

The  American  flag,  though  only  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  bunting,  has  been  brought  to  a  proud 
position  by  love  and  sacrifice,  and  was  au- 
thorured  by  Congress  June  14,  1777. 

Carrying  cur  flag  hlgt  In  a  place  of  honor 
above  my  horse  last  winter  In  a  parade,  sud- 
denly I  was  thinking  deeply  what  the  flag 
meant  to  me.  My  mind  became  more  peace- 
ful, gratitude  for  all  good  things  seemed 
first  place,  love  for  all  that's  real  and  worth 
while,  the  great  need  of  being  helpftU  to 
others  with  patli  nee. 

The  red  color  I  figured  was  protid,  and 
must  mea.i  valor  and  seal.  The  white  must 
be  hope,  good  conduct,  and  purity.  The  blue, 
being  the  color  of  heaven,  was  surely  rever* 
•nee  to  Ood.  justice,  truth,  and  aincertty. 
The  star,  bemg  high,  like  In  the  sky.  meant 
high  Ideals. 

The  flag  s  history  U  Just  the  hUtory  of  the 
4inerlcan  people,  where  I  will  find  my  place. 


like  14C.00O,CC0  or  more  other  humans  under 
this  flag. 

Feeling  by  now  the  physical  as  well  as 
mental  weight  of  the  f^ag.  I  promised  myself 
to  study  the  Uvea  of  the  men  who  wished  to 
lead  us  under  our  beautiful  flag  so  when  I 
become  of  age  to  vote  I  would  do  It  honor. 

In  time  of  war  its  stars  and  stripes  were 
never  pale,  and  In  peace  It  proudly  floats,  like 
now.  in  the  breeze,  and  Is  so  fair  to  see,  being 
the  third  oldest  of  national  flags. 

Looking  at  the  flag  In  a  position  of  honor 
In  front  to  the  right  of  the  speaker  of  that 
day  these  quick  thoughts  came,  for  the  flag 
seemed  alive,  representing  a  living  country — 
freedom  to  hunt.  flsh.  grow,  mine,  cut,  make 
and  manufacture,  freedom  to  ship  and  sell, 
freedom  to  work  or  quit,  freedom  to  hire  or 
fire,  freedom  to  make  the  most  of  my  nat- 
ural gifts,  and  a  chance  to  reason  rather 
than  be  forced,  with  my  rights  safeguarded. 

On  a  casket  of  a  great  soldier  once  I  no- 
ticed a  flag,  and  I  knew  if  he  could  talk  I 
would  hear.  "Our  flag  will  always  wave  on  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  when  I  lived  I  ex- 
pressed opinions  on  all  matters,  also  I  kept 
my  self-respect.  I  deserved  no  better  gov- 
ernment than  what  I  exerted  myself  to  get. 
If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again  I  would  shudder 
to  see  my  flag  ever  dirty  or  abused — like  let- 
tering on  It — because  we  must  first  respect 
before  we  love.  Besides,  my  country  was 
the  best  fed  and  clothed,  with  the  same  op- 
portunity for  all." 

The  parade  finally  came  to  where  It  dis- 
banded; but  my  thoughts  were  still  In  tune — 
If  I  am  pleased  with  my  country,  thrilled 
with  the  red.  white,  and  blue:  can  Just  be 
what  my  fiag  stands  for,  my  country  will  be 
proud  of  me.  too. 


Earopean  Recovery  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF  LOUISI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V*E3 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Philip  Warden,  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  April  26,  1950: 

Truman  s  Aides  Claim  It's  ERF  or  a 

DEPR2SSION 

(By  Philip  Warden) 

Administration  leaders  have  told  the 
House  and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
In  a  secret  session  that  foreign  aid  spending 
must  be  continued  unabated  or  the  country 
faces  the  threat  of  a  depression. 

President  Truman  and  his  aides  told  the 
Congressmen  that  the  European  recovery 
program  billions  are  all  that  Is  preventing 
an  unmanageable  surplus  of  farm  products. 
Stop  foreign  aid  spending,  and  our  markets 
will  be  glutted,  they  maintained. 

SMPLOTMENT    PERn.ED 

Administration  leaders  also  declared  that 
the  Mai^hall  plan  dollars  are  being  spent 
In  Industries  where  widespread  unemploy- 
ment would  develop  at  once  If  the  aid  pro- 
gram were  curtailed.  They  asserted  unem- 
ployment would  spread  quickly  to  other  ia- 
diutrlea. 

The  administration  has  decided  to  put  all 
Ita  emphaala  on  the  depression  threat  at 
home  in  Ita  campaign  to  sell  the  Marshall 
plan  to  Congress  {9^  another  year,  rather 
than  on  Europe's  economic  reqtUrements. 

The  Senate  Is  considering  the  administra- 
tion bill  to  authorize  3.4  billions  for  aid  to 


Europe  for  another  year.    The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

PRODUCTION    RECOVERED 

Administrator  Hoffman,  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  said  yesterday  that  Europe's  Industrial 
production  Is  20  percent  higher  than  before 
the  war.  her  food  production  Is  back  to  pre- 
war levels,  and  her  export  trade  ^  above 
prewar. 

Asked  If  he  felt  that  we  should  oontlnue 
giving  money  under  these  conditlo;is,  Hoff- 
man replied: 

"The  real  problem  In  Europe  today,  which 
must  be  solved  or  both  Europe  and  America 
will  suffer,  is  to  build  up  Europe's  dollar 
earnings. 

"Europe  needs  cur  goods,  not  our  dollars. 
That  Is  what  we  are  giving  them — the  goods 
they  can  get  nowhere  but  here.  Europe 
could  triple  her  production  and  still  not 
have  enough  dollars  to  buy  what  she  needs 
from  us. 


COTTON    GIFTS    CITED 

"For  example.  Europe  does  not  hav 
dollars  to  buy  the  cotton  she  ne 
have  been  giving  her  the  cotton.  I; 
giving  her  cotton,  her  mills  will  c 
employment  will  spread,  and  she 
right  back  where  she  was  when 
ended." 

The  administration  will  rely  upoi 
program  to  prevent  the  stock  pile, 
plus  food  from  getting  much  largt 
than    revise    farm    supports    along 
lines. 

Democrats   from   industrial   areas 
Ing  told  that  they  must  vote  for  th« 
gram   or    the    Industries    In    their 
likely  to  suffer  and  unemployment 
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Alaska,  Key  Pout  of  Nation's  C  efens« 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  our  leading  editors  aie  taking 
cognizance,  in  their  editorial  columns,  of 
the  great  importance  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States.  The  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  in  an  editorial  April  4. 
calls  it  "a  key  point  of  Nation's  iefense." 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  .submit  that 
editorial  for  consideration  of  l:\e  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    It  follows: 

AuisKA.  Key  Point  or  Nation's  ;)ErENsK 

Practical  attention  to  Alaska  as  the  most 
vital  point  In  the  American  defense  system 
Is  made  certain  by  the  statement  of  Gen, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  The  Impoitance  of 
Alaska  In  this  resjject  has  been  gi  owing  for 
many  years:  the  public  mind  is  fair  y  familiar 
with  the  general  Idea.  But  It  wa;.  essential 
that  an  authoritative  statement  be  made. 
The  situation  pwses  for  the  Unite  1  States  a 
gigantic  problem  In  finance  and  prepared- 
ness. It  Is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot 
be  avoided. 

Immediate  plans  are  for  expei.dlture  of 
from  WOO.OOOOOO  to  $500,000,000  in  the  next 
year  or  so.  Most  of  that  Is  to  be  earmarked 
for  air  expansion,  which  Implies  a  great  deal 
of  preparation  along  various  llnjs.  Prob- 
ably the  work  of  outfitting  Alasku  as  a  de- 
fensive base  Is  further  along  tha  i  most  of 
us  know.  The  whole  affair  starts  with  the 
nearness  of  Russia.  Alaska  ts  nc  longer  a 
remote  outpost  of  the  United  S'ates  or  a 
piece  of  land  which  Russia  sold.    It  Is  now 
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of  flrst-cIass  importance  to  the  two  greatest 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  to  all 
nations  and  all  mankind. 

On  the  historical,  sentimental,  or  reflec- 
tive side,  Alaska  Is  a  mighty  subject.  The 
far-sighted  Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Seward,  bought  the  cotmtry  for  $7,200,000; 
that  was  In  1867.  when  It  was  difficult  to  fix 
general  attention  upon  anything  so  remote, 
even  nebulous.  It  was  not  untU  long  after- 
ward— or  not  more  than  30  years  ago — that 
the  Idea  of  Alaska  as  defensive  territory  and 
a  key  to  the  north  side  of  the  world  gained 
any  real  credence.  Billy  Mitchell  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  for  making  sugges- 
tions and  he  was  reprobated  for  intimating 
that  air  was  the  future  power.  No  greater 
change  in  outlook  or  viewpoint  than  is  in- 
volved In  the  matter  of  Alaska  can  be 
Imagined. 

When  Alaska  was  bought  for  what  is  now 
called  chicken  feed,  there  was  no  conception 
of  the  airplane,  no  particular  idea  that  na- 
tions far  apart  wouid  ever  be  gouging  and 
shoving  each  other  In  the  purlieus  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  price  paid  for  the  land 
Is  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  we  now 
seriously  propose  to  spend  on  It  next  year. 

While  we  are  considering  the  practical 
side,  as  we  must,  we  Americans  are  called 
upon  to  recognize,  in  all  Its  phases,  a  new 
era.  That  is  an  era  in  which  we  take  a  lead- 
ing part.  There  is  dramatic  interest  in  the 
story  of  Alasiui.  It  is  close  to  the  heart  of 
American  defense,  yet  it  is  called  geographi- 
cally remote  from  the  States.  It  may  soon 
be  a  State.  But.  State  or  detached  Territory, 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 
It  Is  something  rataer  bigger  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  we  are  usually  called  upon  to 
consider.  Alaska  is  one  of  the  tliree  car- 
dinal points  In  vast  strategic  areas.  Mani- 
festly, it  Is  time  we  quit  thinking  of  it  as  a 
cold  distant  country  of  ordinary  potentiali- 
ties. It  actually  Is  an  immediate,  engrossing 
matter  of  defense,  strategy,  finance.  Industry, 
transportation,  and  all-around  responsibility. 


In  Sapport  of  the  Metal-Clad,  Lighter- 
Than-Air  Ship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

Toms  Rma,  N.  J..  April  4.  19S0. 

Hon.   JORN  D.  DiNCELL, 

Afemb^  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  Dingzxl:  As  you  know  from  my 
wire  of  yesterday,  I  genuinely  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  March  21,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  respect  to  airships.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  see  that  you  have  continued 
your  Interest  In  this  badly  neglected  type  of 
aircraft. 

What  sort  of  a  reply  will  be  forthcoming 
to  your  letter  Is  problematical  but  it  Is  my 
feeling  It  will  be  a  polite  but  completely 
noncommittal  one.  leaving  your  Idea  stlU 
unacted  on. 

On  March  18,  at  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  I  made  a  statement  on  the  then 
recently  announced  request  of  the  Navy  fo* 
funds  for  building  four  new  blimps.    A  copy 


of  that  statement  Is  enclosed  herewith  for 
your  own  Information  and  for  whatever  other 
use  you  might  care  to  make  of  it,  since  of 
cotirse  it  is  public  property.  Some  of  the 
eastern  papers  carried  portions  of  It,  but 
what  hapjjened  elsewhere  I  do  not  know. 

Needless  to  say.  I  sent  a  copy  special  de- 
livery, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
moment  the  statement  was  released,  but  of 
coiirse  I  have  had  no  Navy  Department  com- 
ment, nor  do  I  expect  such. 

From  reading  this  statement.  It  will  be 
clear  to  you  where  I  consider  the  responsi- 
bility to  rest  for  the  shamefully  muddled  air- 
ship situation.  Ftirthermore,  you  will  note 
that  I  almost  despair  of  any  remedial  action 
originating  with  the  Navy  Itself. 

During  tlie  war,  after  we  had  the  blimp 
project  fairly  well  tmder  control,  I  tried  to 
resurrect  the  metalclad  idea  but  obviously 
with  no  results.  I  even  asked  Ralph  Upson 
to  meet  me  and  discuss  the  matter,  which  he 
graciously  did  despite  all  his  other  pressing 
work.  More  recently,  I  got  together  with 
Carl  B.  Frltsche  whom  you  of  course  remem- 
ber as  a  far-seeing  c.tizen.  and  we  discussed 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  metalclad  idea 
reestablished  somehow.  There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  necessary  talent  is  available, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  financial 
Interest  can  be  obtained  il  there  Is  some 
Indicated  prospect  for  help  from  Wash- 
ington. 

You  win  note,  therefore,  that  In  my  AP 
statement  of  March  18.  I  mentioned  the 
metalclad  and  also  the  idea  of  getting  more 
widespread  Interest  In  airships  In  general.  I 
am  more  convinced  tiian  ever  that  v;'e  must 
have  competition  In  the  airship  field  to  in- 
sure progress.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  progress  made  In  airplanes  has  keen 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  minds  and 
many  interests  have  worked  simultaneously 
and  competitively  on  the  aL-plane  project. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  completely 
fallacious  policy  of  placing  airship  develop- 
ment and  welfare  In  the  h-uids  of  airplane 
personnel.  That  is  precisely  the  root  of  all 
the  evil  that  has  beset  the  airship.  It  Is 
susceptible  of  correction  administratively 
but  will  never  so  come  about  for  several  rea- 
sons. Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  gradually 
dawning  reason  that  the  piloted  military 
airplane  is  on  the  decline,  pushed  out  of  the 
picture  by  guided  missiles,  and  other  devel- 
opments. Hence  there  is  an  Instinctive  de- 
si.-e  to  draw  into  or  rather  retain  In  the  air- 
plane empire,  anything  that  will  keep  it  alive, 
even  unto  the  lowly  a.jshlp.  Actually, 
neither  the  airship  nor  the  gtilded  missile 
has  any  business  being  la  the  hands  of 
airplane  people. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  vou  with  a  lot  of 
reading  but  1  am  sendlni;  you  copies  of 
various  things  I  have  written  from  time  to 
time  on  the  airship  subjec";.  You,  yourself, 
will  have  to  be  the  Judge  cf  how  much  you 
can  find  time  to  read,  but  I  assiire  you  it 
contains  the  gist  of  the  whole  airship  situa- 
tion. Let  me  stiggest,  hcwever,  that  the 
following  would  be  of  first  value  to  you : 

(a)  My  AP  statement  of  March  18,  1950. 

( b )  My  1947  report  to  the  American  Legion. 

(c)  My  Airships  In  ths  United  States 
Navy.  (In  this  I  predict  that  the  fabric 
airship  will  go  the  way  of  tlie  fabric  airplane 
and  be  replaced  by  metal-tiulled  airships  of 
considerably  increased  performance  and  ef- 
fectiveness.) 

The  whole  world  is  now  aware  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  submarines  on  oiu'  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  announced  that  our  anti-submarine 
strength  in  the  Pacific  Is  to  be  augmented. 
However,  there  has  been  no  statement  that 
such  augmei;tatlon  will  Include  the  airships 
that  were  so  fallaciously  removed  from  the 
Pacific  cofkst  about  8  years  ago  on  the  easily 
exploded  pretext  of  "economy. "  Does  this 
situation,  then,  make  hypocrisy  of  the  Navy's 
retention  of  airships  at  allt 


I  do  hope  that  on  some  ctHnlng  early  visit 
to  Washington  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
stopping  in  for  a  chat  with  you.  for  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  United 
States  is  missing  a  great  bet  in  neglecting 
airshlpe. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  E.  R06EHDAHU 

BTATEMIKT  BT  vice  ADM.  C.  B.  ROSCfDAHL, 
UNTTEO  states  NaVT,  RETttED,  MaDS  AT  TH« 
REQtTSST    or   THS    ASSOCIATED    PlZSS,    M&BCH 

18,  1950 

The  recently  published  statement  that  the 
Navy  has  belatedly  asked  for  funds  for  a  few 
modem  blimps  comes  as  gratifying  news  to 
those  who  have  long  hoped  that  airships 
would  be  given  a  fair  opporttuiity  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  more  of  their  real  value 
to  the  national  defense.  Contrary  to  some 
opinion,  airships  have  never  had  such  an 
opportunity,  not  even  In  World  War  U.  This 
latest  airsliip  announcement  also  shovild  b« 
Interpreted  by  the  public  as  apparent  as- 
surance that  official  circles  are  now  at  last 
really  concerned  over  the  menace  presented 
by  modern  submarines  in  the  hands  of  a 
ruthless  enemy. 

Such  alarm  over  naodern  submarines  Is  well 
founded.  In  their  various  forms  and  appli- 
cations, present  and  coming  submarines  are 
the  most  formidable  weapons  that  could  ba 
used  against  us.  By  the  same  tokens,  under- 
seas  craft  can  and  should  be  made  a  key- 
stone in  otir  own  military  strength.  Thus, 
it  l8  my  opinion  that  submarine  vessels  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  e"  tild  get  top  bill- 
ing at  once,  a  billing  In  which  the  airship  can. 
If  properly  permitted,  share  to  at  least  a 
modest  degree.  The  latent  potentialities  of 
airships,  both  large  and  small,  are  nuggeta 
of  our  defense  treastire  yet  to  be  assayed. 

But  all  that  glitters  in  the  headlines  isn't 
gold  of  reality.  Mere  acquisition  of  a  few 
better  blimps  isnt  the  whole  story  by  a  long 
shot.  Unless  the  corollary  problems  such  aa 
those  of  airship  personnel  and  administra- 
tion are  also  solved  realistically,  airships  will 
never  reach  maturity.  But  I  am  reluctantly 
convinced  that  solutions  to  Interdependent 
airship  problems  will  never  come  until  and 
unless  some  topside  conceptions  are  changed. 
and  in  so  saying,  I  am  merely  repeating  what 
I  have  said  publicly  and  officially  for  many 
years — but  fruitlessly,  thus  far. 

As  has  Ijeen  the  history  of  other  military 
weapons,  the  day  of  the  piloted  military  air- 
plane as  a  stellar  performer  In  our  national 
defense  is  ending.  Obviously  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Important  taes  for  manned  air- 
planes of  and  for  the  Army  ground  forces,  of 
and  for  the  Air  Force,  of  and  for  the  Navy. 
But  such  airplanes  should  be  Integrated  into 
th?  national  defense  as  work  horses  In  tha 
team  rather  than  as  individual  stars.  Air- 
planes reached  their  aentth  and  covered 
themselves  with  undeniable  glory  in  World 
War  n.  Let  them  now  settle  down  to  their 
logical  places  of  today  and  of  the  future. 

Yes;  the  ominous  shadows  ot  the  subma- 
rine and  the  guided  missile  are  eclipsing  the 
former  brilliance  of  the  military  airplane. 
But  neither  submarine  nor  guided  missiles 
can  attain  their  rightful  places  imtil  and 
unless  some  basic  Ideas  change. 

I  do  not  presvmie  to  speak  for  submarine 
people  nor  for  the  artillerymen  In  whose 
province  the  guided  missile  belongs  for  the 
basic  reason  that  it  is  a  modem  Item  of 
artillery.  This  la  true  for  both  landgolng 
and  seagoing  artillery.  Let  us  hope  they 
raise  their  voices  and  be  heard  and  haeded  in 
their  respective  causes  of  such  transcendent 
importance.  But  as  for  airships.  X  am  not 
wnfamtHf  with  their  unforttmata  plight,  a 
pUght  that  stems  from  their  eontlnusd  un- 
realistic handling  by  the  Navy,  and  particu- 
larly hy  their  fallacious  submergenoa  in 
naval  aviation. 
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While  the  alrpl&ne  wu  top  dog  there  wu 
something  to  be  said  for  having  naval  avia- 
tor* In  many  Important  top  places  becauM 
they  were  aviators.     Today,  however,  these 
bUleU  should  be  nUed  by  those  naval  offlcen 
most  qiicUfled  regardless  ol  whether  they  bs 
winged  or  unwlnged.     What  a  tarce  It  Ui  to 
say  that  If  one  of  the  two  top  men  In  an 
Impx^rtant  command  is  an  aviator,  the  other 
must  be  a  ronaviator.  and  vice  versa.    This 
~       Is  but  onp  of  the  anachronisms  still  extant. 
Naval  aviation  should  be  Integrated  Into  the 
Navy,  and  net  vice  versa.    Modern  contrcl  of 
the  sea  v\V.  be  exercised  from  the  surface 
primarily  by  men  of  broad  rather  than  spe- 
cial qualifications.    By  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination do  such  broad  attributes  demand 
inclusion  of  a  once-demonstrated  ability  to 
fly  an  airplane  or  an  airship,  for  that  ma:ter. 

With  specific  respect  to  the  airship,  com- 
plete recognition  must  be  given  to  the  basic 
fact  that  airships  are  "displacement"  vessels 
of  the  air  and  not  even  remote  cousins  of 
heavlei-than-alr  machines.  Hence,  to  aitord 
airships  their  rightful  chance  to  develop,  they 
should  be  placet?  under  their  own  specialists 
and  pioneers  and  not  under  airplane  men 
who  have  a  big  and  important  enough  field 
of  their  own  and  to  whom  the  airship  Is 
Just  another  chore.  We  must  forget  the  fal- 
lacious idea  of  having  dual  qualtflcations  in 
both  airplanes  and  airships,  merely  as  ap- 
parent career  Insurance  for  alrshlppers.  with 
the  consequent  flitting  of  such  men  from 
one  to  the  other,  trying  to  carry  water  on 
l)oth  shoulders.  Nor  should  the  airship 
branch  be  used  as  a  catch-all  for  excess  air- 
plane pilots.  Indeed,  the  recently  ordained 
Inflltratlcn  of  airplane  men  Into  the  airship 
field  may  indicate  a  dawning  siisplclon  of  a 
coming  unemployment  problem. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  airship  progress, 
let  us  hope  this  latest  official  recognition  of 
the  airship  will  attract  new  minds  and  at- 
tention from  American  Industry  that  has 
d  jne  so  much  for  the  airplane.  For  exam- 
p.e.  it  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  ever 
let  development  of  the  metal-class  or  metal- 
bulled  airship  lapse.  The  Navy  has  held  self- 
Imposed  responsibility  for  airship  develop^ 
ment  for  some  30  years,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try looks  to  the  Navy  for  leadership  and 
Inspiration  In  this  field. 

Such  Inspiration,  I  am  reluctantly  forced 
to  conclude,  will  never  come  as  long  as  we 
persist  In  anachronistic  domination  of  the 
Navy  by  aviators  simply  because  they  are 
aviators.  While  commendable  and  Increas- 
ing tolerance  of  the  airship  Is  now  evident, 
by  Itself  that  Is  not  a  sxilDclent  solution.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  perfection  in 
armed-service  unification  until  we  are  able 
to  set  our  own  naval  house  In  order,  and  one 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  therein  Is  for 
straightening  out  the  muddled,  unrealistic 
handling  of  airships. 


Tkc  Kerr  Natwml-Gas  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  SSNATS  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  I  (legiilative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen.  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Real  Reason  for  Kerr  Bill  Veto," 
Xrom  the  April  20.  1950.  issue  of  the 
Southeast  Oklahoman.  of  Hugo,  Okla.. 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Texhoma 
(Okla.)  Times  of  April  20.  1950.  relaUng 
to  tb«  so-called  natural-gas  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Southeast  Oklahoman  of  Hugo. 
Okla..  April   20,    1950] 

Real   Reason   for   Kerb  Bill   Veto 

We  agree  with  the  tenor  of  opinion  In  a 
Paris  News  editorial  which  condemns  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill  which 
would  have  left  indepjendent  producers  of 
natural  gas  free  of  regulation,  including  price 
setting,  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
However,  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Truman  s  reas- 
ons for  the  veto  goes  somewhat  beyond  that 
of  the  Paris  News  editorial  writer. 

•President  Truman's  veto  •  •  •  was 
In  keeping  with  his  determination  to  have 
e%er>thlng  regulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," It  was  asserted.  That  point  we 
would  not  argue,  but  we  think  that  politics, 
pure,  simple,  and  selfish,  furnished  basis  for 
the  Presidential  disapproval.  It  adds  up  this 
Way; 

Oklahoma's  Senator  Kerr.  Texas'  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Raydurn,  and  other  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  to  whom  Mr.  Tru- 
man, to  put  It  mildly,  is  under  deep  obliga- 
tion, had  the  President's  nod  before  the  bill 
ever  was  introduced.  He  did  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  attempt  to  exert  any  influence 
against  its  passage  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  about  the  same  bill  as  one 
advocated,  we  are  told,  during  the  preceding 
session,  with  administration  assent. 

If  the  President  had  been  opposed  to  en- 
actment of  the  Kerr  gas  bill  by  a  Democratic 
Congress  he  could,  very  easily,  have  made  his 
displeasure  known  earlier.  And  if  the  es- 
sence of  the  measure  did  not  meet  disap- 
proval in  a  former  session,  it  should  not  have 
been  objectionable  this  year. 

The  tlp-otr  Is  the  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  advised  that  enactment  of 
the  measure  during  this  session  would  be  bad 
political  strategy.  The  truth,  we  suspect,  is 
that  both  Industry  and  labor  lobbies,  repre- 
senting the  North  and  East,  turned  the  heat 
on  ana  threatened  political  recrimination  if 
Mr.  Truman  signed  the  Kerr  bill.  That  is 
the  President's  most  sensitive  spot.  He 
Judges  a  lot  of  things  by  the  yardstick  of 
political  expediency,  far  more,  we  believe, 
than  is  consistent  with  reasonable  standards 
of  statesmanship. 

The  Paris  News  made  a  significant  point 
In  the  statement  that,  little  by  little,  gas 
and  oil  are  taking  the  place  of  coal,  not 
only  in  railroading,  but  in  many  industries. 
Now,  as  la  well  known,  the  price  of  coal 
Is  high  and  must  be  kept  high  to  meet  the 
demands  of  John  L.  Lewis.  If  the  coal- 
mine owners  cannot  meet  competition  they 
must  curtail  operations.  Result,  fewer  coal- 
mining Jobs  and  less  money  from  union  dues 
for  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  fellow  top  brass  union 
officials  to  spend.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that 
both  the  coal  operators  and  the  miners  were 
Bide  by  each  In  urging  the  veto  of  the  Kerr 
bill.  The  President  needed  only  mild  re- 
minder of  how  much  they  did  for  him  at 
the  last  election  and  how  ir.uch  they  could 
do  to  him  In  the  congressional  elections  this 
year  and  In  the  next  presidential  election. 

Of  the  precise  merits  of  the  vetoed  bill 
We  are  ill  prepared  to  express  opinion.  Both 
Senator  Kerr  and  Speaker  Rayburn  denied 
that  It  necessarily  would  raise  the  price  of 
gas  to  northern  consumers  a  red  cent.  They 
should  know  whereof  they  speak.  Certainly 
neither  would  like  to  be  proven  wrong  In  the 
matter  by  subsequent  events. 

But  we  do  sympathize  with  the  bill's  pur- 
pose to  keep  Just  one  industry  out  of  the 
clutches  of  a  Federal  bureau.  Now  it  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  northern  and 
eastern  industrialists  and  labor  leaders,  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  President  to  go  with  them, 
will,  as  the  Paris  News  predicts,  demand  that 
the  Power  Commission  keep  down  the  price 
of  gas.  regardless  of  what  It  costs  to  produce 
a  and  put  It  in  the  pipelines. 


If  Bob  Kekr.  Sam  Raybcen.  and  nther  con- 
gressional stalwarts  from  the  Southwest  ac- 
complish no  more,  they  have  le  irned  the 
exact  depth  of  Harry  Truman's  gra  Itude  and 
how  far  he  can  be  depended  upoi.  to  stand 
hitched  when  the  heat  is  on.  S.tuated  as 
they  are,  they  are  constrained  tc  suffer  in 
silence — but  they  know  the  worst. 

(From  the  Texhoma  (Okla.)  limes, 
April  20,  19501 

The  Kerr  bill,  to  exempt  Indeptndent  na- 
tural-^as  producers  from  Pederi.l  control, 
excitvd  more  Interest  In  the  coi.rse  of  its 
passage  through  Congress,  in  tl.3  Interim 
while  President  Truman  consider*  d  whether 
or  not  to  sign  It.  and  since  his  veto  than 
has  any  other  piece  of  leglslatlor  In  recent 
years. 

It  Is  significant  that  not  a  single  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  took  a  .star  d  In  favor 
of  the  bill — all  of  them  said  the  legislation 
was  "against  the  public  Interest"  and  would 
favor  "the  big  Interests." 

Most  of  the  columnists,  of  coarse,  write 
from  New  York  or  Washington  and  they 
Identify  "the  public  interest"  with  the  poc- 
ketlXK)lts  of  the  residents  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  North. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  the  Southwest  were 
concerned,  the  bill  was  "In  the  public  In- 
terest "  But  were  outnumbered— there  are 
more  votes  In  the  overcrowded  cities. 

And  we're  condemned  to  stand  by  and  see 
our  Irreplacable  gas  drained  out  from  under 
us  at  a  price  set  by  a  Governmen:  In  control 
of  those  hostile  to  our  best  Interests,  drained 
to  warm  the  Inhabitants  of  eastern  cities  ad- 
jacent to  the  coal  fields. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  p«  ople  of  the 
North  and  East  regard  the  South  and  South- 
west as  subject  provinces. 

If  the  price  can  be  set  by  the  Ckjvern- 
ment  on  gas  as  It  comes  from  the  ground, 
why  can't  the  same  be  done  with  coal  or 
Iron  ore  or  timber. 

This  natural  gas  Isn't  going  t  >  last  long. 
The  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co.  is  even 
trying  to  get  permission  to  pip;  gas  from 
our  field  to  Canada.  Let  us  he  pe  the  at- 
tempt falls. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  195V 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Spc  iker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee commenced  its  hearings  thi ;  morning 
on  the  e.xtension  of  rent  controls.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  those  hearings  today 
the  Honorable  Tighe  E.  Woods,  he  Hous- 
ing Expediter,  made  a  very  f.ne  state- 
ment showing  the  absolute  necessity  for 
extension  of  rent  controls  on  the  Federal 
level.  Even  though  my  city  i  nd  State 
have  been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  controls,  I  heartily  :oncur  in 
all  that  Mr.  Woods  has  said.  I.  am  sure 
that  if  my  colleagues  will  examine  this 
very  compelling  factual  statement  they 
will  agree  that  we  must  extend  ent  con- 
trols for  another  year. 

His  statement  is  as  follows: 

I  want  tj  express  my  appreciation  to  this 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  need  for  extending  Federal  rei  t  control. 

I  subscribe  whclehenrtediy  to  the  purpose 
Of  the  Congress  as  stated  la  the  re  il-control 
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Uw,  namely  "to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  Federal  restrictions  on 
rents  on  housing  accommodations."  I  have 
followed  the  directive  of  the  Congress  and 
have  taken  more  than  500  decontrol  actions 
during  the  last  year  on  my  own  Initiative. 
However,  hundreds  cf  communities  still  have 
an  acute  housing  shortage  and  great  hard- 
ship and  suffering  would  result  If  rent  con- 
trols were  prematurely  terminated.  In  my 
opinion,  the  need  for  Federal  rent  control 
will  still  be  a  national  problem  after  June 
30.  1950,  the  expiration  date  of  the  present 
act. 

By  1941  we  had  made  a  start  on  working 
off  our  backlog  of  accumulated  housing  needs 
when  Pearl  Harbor  diverted  both  materials 
and  manpower  to  the  war  effort.  At  the 
same  time  the  shortage  was  Intensified  In 
hundreds  of  areas  by  the  tremendous  In- 
flux of  war  workers  and  servicemen  and  their 
families.  It  was  necessr.ry  to  establish  rent 
control  In  these  areas  to  prevent  the  sky- 
rocketing of  rents.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  rent  control  has  always  been  confined 
to  areas  of  extreme  housing  shortage  and 
has  never  been  In  effect  In  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  geographic  area  of  the  coun- 
try where  It  was  not  needed.  At  Its  peak 
1946.  it  applied  to  about  16.000.000  rental 
dwelling  units  in  650  defense-rental  areas. 

Diiring  the  4  years  of  active  warfare  an 
average  of  less  than  230.000  new  dwelling 
units  were  started  per  year.  Along  with  this 
restriction  of  new  construction  came  the  war 
boom  in  marriages  and  new  families  which 
added  a  greater  and  greater  strain  to  the 
already  inadequate  supply  of  housing  in  the 
areas  of  shortage.  Since  the  war,  the  initia- 
tive and  energy  of  the  building  Industry, 
stimulated  by  Government  aids,  have  borne 
fruit  so  that  by  1949  all  previous  buUdlng 
records  were  broken.  Two  contradictory 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  volume  of  new  construction.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  has  been  argued  that  as  a  result  of 
the  high  level  of  new  construction  there  Is 
an  adequate  supply  of  vacant  housing  to 
meet  the  demand. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  rent  control  retards  new  construction 
and  should  therefore  be  ended.  Both  con- 
clusions are  unwarranted. 

The  charge  that  rent  control  retards  new 
construction  Is  without  foundation.  There 
is  no  rent  control  on  new  construction.  The 
Congress  removed  rent  control  la  July  1947 
from  dwelling  units  newly  constructed  on  or 
after  February  1,  1947.  This  action  was  taken 
after  repjeated  assertions  that  rent  control 
was  discouraging  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional housing  units.  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  I  do  not  and  will  not  ad- 
vocate the  relmposltlon  of  rent  control  on 
newly  constructed  units. 

Has  the  existence  of  rent  control  on  other 
than  newly  constructed  dwelling  units  held 
back  new  construction?  An  all-time  high  of 
more  than  1,000.000  nonfarm  housing  starts 
was  set  In  1949,  and  record-breaking  new 
construction  is  continuing  In  1950.  And.  this 
tremendous  building  boom  Is  taking  place 
while  Federal  rent  control  continues  In  effect. 
The  critical  housing  shortage  created  the 
need  for  such  a  large  volume  of  new  con- 
struction. The  enterprise  of  the  building  In- 
dustry, the  economic  resources  of  our  coun- 
try, and  Government  aids  have  made  this 
record  possible. 

The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  rent  con- 
trol has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
volume  of  housing  produced.  Let  us  examine 
what  happened  to  new  construction  In  some 
decontrolled  cities  and  in  comparable  cities 
which  have  remained  under  rent  control.  In 
Spokane.  Wash..  In  the  5  months  following 
the  decontrol  of  that  city — August  through 
December  1949 — there  was  an  Increase  of  72 
percent  In  the  number  of  new  dwellings  au- 
thorised over  the  corresponding  months  In 
1918.  However,  In  Seattle,  Wash  .  which  Is 
sail  imder  rent  control,  there  was  an  increase 


of  75  percent  between  the  siime  periods.  In 
KnozTlile,  Tenn..  In  the  7  months  follow- 
ing decontrol,  there  was  an  increase  of  9  per- 
cent In  the  number  of  new  dwellings  author- 
ized over  the  corresponding  months  In  the 
previous  year,  but  In  Nashvtie,  Tenn.,  which 
Is  still  under  rent  control,  *Jie  increase  was 
193  percent  between  the  stme  periods.  In 
Tampa,  Fla..  in  the  6  mcntlis  following  de- 
control the  number  of  new  d  veiling  units  au- 
thorized declined  15  percent  below  the  num- 
ber In  the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
vlotis  year.  Between  these  lame  periods  the 
number  of  new  dwellings  authorized  in- 
creased 121  percent  in  Shreveport.  La.,  which 
Is  still  under  rent  control.  It  is  obvious  that 
factors  other  than  rent  control  determine 
the  volume  of  new  construction. 

The  claim  that  the  large  volume  of  new 
construction  has  provided  »n  adequate  sup- 
ply of  vacant  housing  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  record-breJJtlng  volume  cf 
new  construction  Is  maklrg  a  noteworthy 
contribution  during  this  p;rtod  of  housing 
shortage.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Increase  In  the  nimiber  of  non- 
farm  hotiseholds  during  the  1940's  has  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  nev?  dwelling  units 
started  by  nearly  one  anl  one-half  mil- 
lions. Today  housing  vacancies  are  still  at 
abnormally  low  levels. 

Over-all  vacancy  rates  are  generally  be- 
tween 1  and  2  percent  as  compared  with 
normal  rates  of  5  to  6  percent.  Vacancy 
rates  for  habitable  dwellings  for  rent  ere 
generally  less  than  1  percent  and  many  of 
them  are  less  than  one-hiJf  of  1  percent. 
These  conclusions  are  based  on  recent  offi- 
cial sxirveys  of  vacancies  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  th»  Bureau  of  the 
Ceiuus  In  25  areas  located  In  all  regions  of 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast.  Some  of 
the  over-all  vacancy  rates  were  as  follows: 

One  and  six-tenths  percent  In  Detroit  and 
Cincinnati: 

One  and  three-tenths  percent  In  Jackson- 
ville and  St.  Louis; 

One  and  one-tenth  percent  In  Atlanta. 
Boeton.  and  Indianapolis;  snd 

Eight-tenths  percent  in  Chicago.  Kansas 
City,  and  New  York  City. 

The  habitable  rental  Ta<»ncy  rates  were 
between  0.5  and  0.9  percent  In  Buffalo.  De- 
troit, Portland  (Maine).  Mifmphls,  Jackson- 
ville. Cincinnati,  Portland-Vancouver,  Nash- 
ville. New  Orleans.  BaJtlmcxe.  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  rate  was  04  percent  In  Atlanta. 
Boston.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
New  York  City,  and  St.  Louis.  And  it  was 
0.1  percent  In  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolls- 
6t.  Paul.  The  vacancy  rates  for  all  25  areas 
are  shown  In  exhibit  A  whloh  Is  attached  to 
this  statement  tmd  which  I  should  like  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  Rx<xmui. 

With  these  low  vacancy  lates  throughout 
the  country  it  Is  clear  that  new  construc- 
tion has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  back- 
log of  housing  demand. 

Newspaper  ads  and  various  unofficial  stir- 
veys  have  been  quoted  as  evidence  that  the 
housing  shortage  has  ceased  to  exist.  Some 
testimony  to  this  effect  may  be  given  In  the 
present  hearings.  I  rtBpectl  jUy  suggest  that 
the  committee  examine,  as  1  have  done  In  a 
nximber  of  cases,  the  nature  of  the  vacancies 
claimed.  My  experience  indicates  that  most 
of  the  few  vacancies  which  do  exist  fall  Into 
one  or  another  of  the  folio  nrlng  categories: 

1.  Units  which  have  been  rented  or  sold 
but  are  not  yet  occupied  and  are  not  avail- 
able to  anyone  seeking  housjig, 

2.  Dilapidated  housing  whch  Is  not  habit- 
able. 

5.  I7nlts  imder  constructlaa  and  not  ready 
for  occupancy. 

4.  Newly  constructed  unltii  priced  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  famliy  income. 

6.  Units  undergoing  remodeling,  conver- 
don  to  multiple  units,  or  to  other  usage. 

6.  Rooms  In  rooming  houses  or  otherwis* 
unsuitable  for  family  occuptjicy. 


7.  Temporary  or  condemned  units  sched- 
uled for  demolition. 

8.  Units  where  children  are  prohibited. 
What  do  low-vacancy  rates  mean  In  terms 

of  human  suffering?  They  mean  that  many 
families  are  still  forced  to  live  in  attics, 
cellars,  shacks.  Quonset  huts,  barracks,  and 
other  makeshift  housing  accommodations. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  illustrations  from  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. 

The  News-Journal  of  Uansfleld.  Ohio,  on 
March  27.  1850.  described  the  plight  of  a 
veteran  who  had  written  to  the  newspaper 
al>out  his  Inability  to  find  housing  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  their  2-year-old  son: 

"He  explains  that  he  is  a  war  veteran,  dis- 
charged from  service  In  1946.  and  that  for  the 
past  3  months  he  has  been  trying  tmsuccess- 
fully  to  find  a  three-  or  four-room  unfur- 
nished apartment. 

"He  tells  of  one  offer  to  rent  him  four  \in- 
furnished  rooms  for  $135  a  month  and  an- 
other at  $22  a  week  or  $£5  a  month,  after 
which  he  says:  People  working  In  factories 
don't  make  $100  a  week  and  therefore  can't 
pay  such  high  rent.'  " 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  14.  1950, 
was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Reut  Advisory 
Board: 

"After  getting  out  at  the  Navy  in  Janu- 
ary 1946.  we  had  to  live  with  my  sister-in- 
law  for  1  year  while  trying  to  locate  a  place 
to  live.  Finally  we  were  forced  to  rent  with- 
out utilities,  and  unfurnished,  a  two-bed- 
room, four-room  apartment,  signing  a  severe 
3-year  lease  at  $96.80  per  month. 

"Since  that  time  we  have  tried  to  locate  by 
advertising,  driving  aroimd.  talking  to  people, 
a  place  at  a  rental  of  less  than  $80  per  mcmth 
with  no  success. 

"Our  lease  on  the  present  apartmtnt  ex- 
pires in  June  and  renew.^l  Is  cm  even  more 
severe  terms  for  another  3-year  period.  This 
we  cannot  possibly  afford.  For  the  past  year 
we  have  been  trying  to  locate  a  place  with- 
out success.  We  find  it  incredible  that  any- 
one can  publish  the  lie  that  there  is  ample 
rental  housing  In  the  St.  Louis  area." 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
dated  February  28.  1950,  from  Revere,  Mass., 
addressed  to  President  Truman: 

"I  pay  $16  a  week  out  of  my  $34  a  week 
pay.  About  half  my  pay  is  gone — and  I 
have  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  dental,  medical. 
carfare,  and  provide  for  us  out  of  the  remain- 
ing $18.  I  have  to  live  in  two  rooms.  I'm 
married  and  have  a  baby.  I'd  like  to  move 
to  larger  quarters — can't  afford  to.  The 
prices  }ump  up  $10  a  room,  about.  Thank 
God  I  had  terminal -leave  pay.  a  bonus,  and 
now  GI  dividends  to  see  us  through  or  else 
we'd  ftlmoet  starve  and  go  naked." 

A  letter  from  Philadelphia  dated  February 
19.  1950,  said: 

"I  am  not  a  person  of  note,  but  I  am  a 
mother  of  two  young  children.  Due  to  a 
heart  condition,  my  husband  is  not  a  vet- 
eran.    •     •     • 

"Pew  years  I  have  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
rent  a  unit  in  one  of  the  low -rent  housing 
projects.  No  veteran — no  unit.  The  apart- 
ment I  am  In  Is  IndescrlbabJe.  To  get  an- 
other. I  will  have  to  dispose  of  my  children. 
To  buy  a  house  is  out  of  the  question  with 
my  income.    •    •    • 

"I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  surveys  or 
statistical  records.  Tet  I  know  how  those 
I  meet  In  tlie  store,  trying  to  buy  a  meal 
tot  their  families,  have  to  struggle  to  pay 
rent  as  It  now  stands." 

These  are  but  a  handful  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  reports  and  letters  in  otir  files  from 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout  the 
country  which  tell  in  terms  of  human  misery 
and  stiffering  the  meaning  of  the  statistics 
I  tuive  cited  on  tlM  abnormally  low  vacancy 
rates. 

I  recognize  that  not  all  cf  the  families  wlu> 
have  been  unable  to  find  adequate  rental 
hovising  have  been  compelled  to  live  ui  make- 
shift acccmmoda  lions.    Some  of  them  have 
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be*n  able  to  obtain  shfUer  by  tiiylnft  a 
house.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  rental  units  In  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  a  shift  from  tenant  to  owner 
occupancy.  It  has  been  argued  that  thla 
charge  wv.t  caused  by  rent  control,  which 
la  therefore  re.spcnslble  for  the  continued 
ahortar^e  of  rental  housing.  This  shift  from 
tenant  to  owner  occupancy  would  have  oc- 
curred even  In  the  ateeocc  of  rent  control. 
According  to  cecEUS  reports,  the  numl)er  of 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  unlis  In  the  United 
States  decreased  by  approximately  2,0CO.0OO 
between  April  IMO  and  April  1M7.  How- 
ever, about  half  cf  this  decrease  occurred 
In  rural  farm  areas  which  have  never  boen 
under  rent  control.  The  decline  In  urban 
and  rural  nonfarm  areas  was  62  percent. 
The  decline  In  rural  farm  arecs  was  29  6  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  jsercentage  de- 
crease In  rental  units  In  areas  which  have 
never  been  under  rent  control  was  more  than 
lour  times  ar  great  as  the  decline  In  con- 
trolled areas. 

Factors  other  than  rent  control  caused  this 
•hlft  from  len.'vnt  to  owner  occupancy  It 
must  be  remembered  that  properties  have 
been  selling  for  two  and  three  times  as  much 
as  they  would  bring  before  the  war.  The 
opportunity  to  renUze  a  big  profit  on  Invest- 
ment has  motivated  many  owners  of  rental 
property  to  sell.  Rents  never  fluctuate  as 
rapidly  as  sales  prices  and  the  Incentive  to 
sell  would  have  existed  whether  or  not  there 
was  rent  control.  Proof  of  this  Is  found  In 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  newly  constructed 
units  have  been  built  for  sale  rather  than 
lor  rent,  even  though  there  has  been  no 
rent  control  on  new  construction  for  almost 
S  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  tenants  pur- 
chasing homes,  there  were  three  consld<?ra- 
tlons  ( 1 1  The  natural  desire  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  cf  home  ownership;  (2)  in  many 
cases  shelter  could  be  obtained  only  by  pur- 
chasing during  the  shortage;  and  (3)  In- 
creased Incomes  and  liberal  credit,  especially 
to  veterans,  made  It  possible  for  many  fami- 
lies to  own  homes  for  which  they  had  long 
planned. 

I  recognize  also  that  In  the  midst  of  this 
housing  shortage  aome  small  families  and 
alngle  persons  are  occupying  dwelling  units 
which  are  large  enough  to  accommodate 
bigger  families  cr  are  suitable  for  conversion 
to  provide  additional  units.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  removal  of  rent  control 
would  free  these  units  for  occupancy  by 
larger  families  and  do  away  with  the  housing 
ahortage.  This  argument  assumes  that  land- 
lords would  prefer  to  rent  to  large  families 
with  children  rather  than  to  small  families 
cr  single  persons  It  also  assumes  that  the 
large  families  with  many  children  would  be 
better  able  to  afford  the  higher  rents  which 
would  follow  decontrol  than  the  small  fami- 
lies end  single  persons. 

It  l3  common  knowledge  that  most  vacant 
units  are  offered  for  rent  to  adults  only.  la 
fact,  when  a  landlord  offers  a  unit  for  rent  to 
a  family  with  children  it  becomes  a  feature 
story  In  the  newspapers.  For  example,  tiie 
Boston  Traveler  of  January  30.  1950.  reports 
what  happened  when  a  landlord  who  U  the 
father  of  three  children  advertised  an  apart- 
ment for  rent  h?aded  "Children  welcome": 

"He  contracted  writers  cramp  trying  to 
answer  the  flood  of  mail  the  postman  handed 
blm  and  he  hasn't  finished  the  Job  yet. 

*'  'It  was  323  all  told.  Including  telegrams 
and  special  deliveries.'  he  recalls  ruefully. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  families  who  did 
have  children  he  class«'d  as  In  desperate  cir- 
cumstances— separated  oecause  of  housing 
conditions.  In  crowded  quarters  or  In  quarters 
unfit  for  children. 

"Thlc  consclent'oua  man  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  write  to  all  300-plus  of  the  disap- 
pointed because  he  knows  what  Its  like  to 
be  desperate.     He  had  spent  a  whole  year 


(separated  from  his  wife,  and  at  that  time,  two 
children  because  of  lack  of  living  quarters." 

It  Is  well  known  th?it  small  families  and 
Blng'e  persons  generally  have  lower  expenses 
for  the  necessities  of  life  than  larger  fam- 
ilies with  growing  children.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  rents  high  enough  to  force  a 
small  family  or  single  person  out  of  a  dwell- 
ing unit  could  possibly  be  afforded  by  a  large 
family  already  living  on  a  tight  budget. 

With  respect  to  large  units  suitable  fcr 
conversion,  the  present  act  and  rent  regu- 
lations provide  for  the  decontrol  of  any  con- 
versions which  result  In  additional  self-con- 
tained family  units.  This  offers  every  In- 
centive to  the  remodeling  of  large  units  to 
accommodate  a  greater  number  of  families. 

We  have  started,  under  housing  legisla- 
tion passed  by  this  Congress,  to  relieve  the 
housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  but  no  substantial  volume  of  hous- 
ing may  be  expected  from  this  program  for 
some  time.  The  bulk  of  new  construction 
since  the  war  has  been  priced  to  meet  the 
needs  of  only  the  higher-Income  families. 
In  large  cities  new  units  suitable  for  families 
with  children  cpnerally  rent  for  $85  a  month 
or  more.  There  is,  therefore,  no  relief  In 
sight  for  the  millions  of  families  who  so 
desperately  need  housing. 

In  the  face  of  our  present  acute  housing 
shortage,  there  would  be  an  Intolerable  rise 
In  rents  If  controls  were  removed  on  June 
30.  Chicago  landlords  have  already  gone 
on  record  as  to  the  size  of  rent  Increases 
they  would  put  Into  effect  In  the  abs^nce  of 
rent  control.  In  a  case  which  they  recently 
carried  to  the  United  States  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  they  contended  that  their  evi- 
dence justified  an  Increase  In  rent  of  71  5 
percent  but  insisted  that  the  court  order  an 
immediate  Increase  of  45  percent  with  the 
statement  that  the  balance  should  come 
through  the  operation  of  economic  laws  at 
the  end  of  rent  control.  These  demands  by 
the  landlords  of  Chicago,  where  the  over-all 
vacancy  rate  Is  less  than  1  percent,  show 
what  would  happen  In  our  larger  cities. 

The  danger  of  underestimating  the  amount 
of  pressure  which  the  housing  shortage  can 
exert  upon  uncontrolled  rents  is  apparent 
In  some  of  the  cities  which  have  been  decon- 
trolled. In  12  cities  where  it  was  thought 
that  the  housing  shortage  had  eased  enough 
to  permit  the  removal  of  rent  control  and 
In  2  cities  where  State  control  was  substituted 
for  Federal  control,  recent  surveys  of  rents 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  most  significant  figures  in  these  sur- 
veys are  those  which  show  (1)  how  wide- 
spread the  rent  Increases  were  after  decon- 
trol for  the  units  whose  rents  were  free  to 
rise,  that  Is.  excluding  units  having  continu- 
ous leases  since  decontrol  and  units  Indi- 
vidually decontrolled  before  area-wide  de- 
control; and  (2)  the  average  percentage  In- 
crease for  the  units  whose  rents  were  raised. 
The  surveys  show  that  many  cities  had  expe- 
rienced widespread  and  large  Increases  in 
rents  within  a  few  months  after  decontrol. 
In  7  of  the  14  cities  surveyed  rents  were 
raised  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  dwell- 
ing units  whose  rents  were  free  to  rise  For 
example,  In  Dallas  rents  were  raised  for  67 
percent  of  these  units;  In  Knoxville  for  61 
percent;  In  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  for  74  per- 
cent; and  In  Omaha  for  62  percent.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  quoted  represent  the  percentage 
of  tenants  who  had  to  pay  Increases. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  amount  of  In- 
crease th?se  tenants  had  to  pay.  In  el^ht  cf 
the  cKles  the  tenants  whose  rents  were  raised 
had  to  pay  average  Increases  of  26  to  41  per- 
cent These  Increases  averaged  41  percent 
In  Houston  and  Beverly  Hills;  35  percent  In 
Dallas;  30  percent  In  Tcpeka  and  Eugene. 
Oreg  ;  and  26  percent  In  Kncxvllle.  Jackson- 
ville, and  Oklahoma  City.  Average  percent- 
age lncre;ues  in  the  general  rent  level  lor  all 


units  whose  rents  were  free  to  rl'e  are  ob- 
tained by  combinlns;  the  rents  v  hlch  had 
not  Increased  with  those  which  h  id.  These 
average  Increases  were  20.5  percent  in  Dallas, 
26  7  percent  In  Beverly  Hills.  15  8  percent  In 
Knoxville,  and  14.2  percent  In  Omaha.  The 
Inclusion  of  units  whcse  rents  hac  not  been 
Increased  In  obtaining  such  geners  I  avera^.es 
conceals  the  real  hardship  Imposjd  by  de- 
control on  tcnanta  whose  rents  .lave  been 
raised. 

Moreover,  the  heaviest  burden  wi  s  Imposed 
on  the  tenants  occupying  units  r;ntlng  for 
less  than  $30  a  month.  In  Dallas  75  percent 
of  these  tenants  had  Increases  avei  aging  55.8 
percent.  In  Knoxville  63  percent  of  these 
tenants  had  average  Increases  cf  36  1  per- 
cent, and  In  Eugene  57  percent  of  these  ten- 
ants had  Increases  average  34.6  per:ent.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  Its  1949  Survey  of 
Consumer  Finances  shows  the  sta  tllng  fact 
that  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
are  paying  23  percent  of  their  Income  for 
rent.  A  35-  to  50-percent  lncrea;.e  In  rent 
would  cut  drastically  Into  their  purchases  of 
the  other  necessities  of  life. 

A  summary  of  the  Bureau  of  I^bor  Sta- 
tistics rent  survey  results  fcr  ur  Its  whose 
rents  were  free  to  rise  In  all  14  cities  Is  shown 
In  exhibit  B,  which  is  attached  to  this  state- 
ment and  which  I  should  like  to  have  made 
a  part  cf  the  record. 

The  present  act  does  not  permit  :he  recon- 
trol  of  any  community  which  Is  decontrolled 
by  State  or  local  option.  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  consider  the  possibility  3f  author- 
izing local  governments  to  secure  the  re- 
establishment  of  Federal  control  where  rent* 
get  cut  of  hand. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  rent  control  "a  sudden  and  simulta- 
neous removal  of  rent  controls  on  a  national 
scale  would  precipitate  a  wave  of  exorbi- 
tant rent  Increases.  Such  Increases  would 
seriously  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
millions  of  families.  Since  there  are  very 
few  livable  housing  qucvrters  available  for 
rent  within  the  means  of  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families,  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  pay  the  rent  Increases  demanded. 
These  families  are  already  living  on  tight 
budgets.  The  money  to  pay  high  rents  would 
have  to  come  out  of  their  purchases  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities.  The  burden 
would  be  most  serious  for  the  one-fourth  of 
our  families  with  Income  of  less  than  $40  • 
week. 

"A  sudden  and  rapid  Increase  In  rents 
would  affect  adversely  sales  and  employment 
In  many  Industries  and  trades.  In  addition, 
public  assistance  costs  would  rise.  Increas- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  budgets.  Public 
and  private  pensions  for  the  aged  would  be- 
come more  Inadequate." 

Letters  we  have  received  from  decontrolled 
areas  spell  out  In  detail  the  hardthlps  that 
result  from  exorbitant  rent  Increases.  The 
following  letter,  dated  Augtist  10,  1949,  came 
from   Dallas,   Tex  : 

"I  am  Just  the  mother  of  a  family  which 
has  been  subjected  to  rent  decontrol  here 
In  Dallas,  and  since  our  rent  has  been  Just 
about  doubled,  I  find  It  rather  hard  to  make 
ends  meet,  as  the  children  start  back  to 
school  next  month  and  will  require  school 
supplies,  clothes.  Kinch  money,  etc  .  and  the 
funds  will  not  be  available.  Since  the  de- 
control, we  have  had  to  forego  much,  such 
as  cleaning  of  dre5s  clothes,  even  for  church- 
going,  shoes  for  the  children,  floral  cfferinga 
for  relatives'  funerals,  and  many  other 
things  that  gall  one  to  the  quick.  Now,  since 
a  very  close  relative  Is  111  In  another  city  In 
Texas  and  needs  my  aid.  I  cannot  even  afford 
the  tram  fare  and  will  have  to  refuse  to  go  to 
her  side.  All  these  things  and  many  others 
are  happening  to  the  little  people  m  rent- 
decontrolled  cities. 

'Dallas  Is  strictly  the  big  man's  town,  and 
the  Denthou£cclty  council  is  utterly  unaware 
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of  the  way  othen  Mre.  nor  do  they  care.  a« 
they  can  never  be  touched  by  the  trlAla  and 
tiibulatlona  that  we  renters  are  subjected  to. 
"Thank  you  ao  much  for  listening  to  me, 
aa  It  seems  I  Just  had  to  let  off  some  steam 
■omewhere,  and  I  knew  you  wotild  be  aym- 
pathetlc. 

-P,  8— This  decontrol  situation  wUl  not 
help  the  Juvenile-delinquency  problem, 
either,  as  more  mothen  will  have  to  leave 
their  homes  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  aup- 
plement  the  family  earnings." 

Thla  letter,  dated  March  8,  1S50,  came  from 
four  tenants  In  Danville,  Va.: 

"Since  the  abolishment  of  rent  control  In 
the  last  session  of  the  Virginia  Aaeembly,  to 
become  effective  June  25,  we,  the  under- 
signed, should  like  for  you  to  have  an  Idea 
of  the  effect  It  la  going  to  have  on  the  cltl- 
Bens  of  the  city  of  Danville  and  also  the 
Btate. 

"This  Is  going  to  create  untold  hardship 
and  suffering  among  the  mass  of  people 
because  cf  the  greed  and  unscruptilous 
tactics  of  the  majority  of  the  landlords.  The 
landlords  have  lain  in  wait  to  gotige  whom- 
ever they  could  as  soon  as  the  lids  were 
off  and  have  lost  all  sight  of  a  reasonable 
profit  on  their  Investments. 

•TTie  landlords  In  this  area  seem  to  have 
the  same  idea,  ao  there  is  no  alternative  of 
moving  out  and  moving  somewhere  else 
where  the  rent  will  be  more  reasonable.  The 
alttiatlon  Is  general  and  people  are  frantic. 
"We,  the  undersigned  are  cccupanU  of  a 
12-unlt  apartment  hotise  composed  of  six 
8-room  apartments  and  six  5-room  apart- 
ments. -The  three-room  apartments,  occu- 
pied by  the  undersigned,  consist  of  three 
unfurnished  rooms,  very  crude  bath.  The 
stove  and  refrigerators  are  not  ftirnlshed. 
No  painting  nor  other  improvement  have 
been  made  dtiring  the  past  10  years  except 
by  the  tenants.  In  1943  at  the  beginning 
of  rent  control,  these  apartments  rented  for 
HO  per  month.  Prom  1943  to  1949.  two 
hardship  increases  were  granted  under  rent 
control,  which  made  a  total  20-percent  in- 
crease. With  the  abolishment  of  State  rent 
control,  notices  have  been  received  by  the 
undersigned  that  rent  on  the  three-room 
apartments  will  be  Increased  from  $48  to  $70 
beginning  In  June.  This  one  Increase 
amotmts  to  458  percent,  or  an  increase  of 
75  percent  over  1943. 

"We  consider  this  completely  out  of  all 
reason  and  know  that  the  citizens  of  this 
city  and  this  Nation  cannot  stand  Increases 
In  such  proportions  when  they  are  already 
so  heavily  burdened  with  taxes  and  the  gen- 
eral high  cost  cf  living. 

"We  trust  that  you  will  submit  this  infor- 
mation to  the  proper  authority  as  an  appeal 
for  relief  for  citizens  who  are  being  subjected 
to  these  scandalous  and  unwarranted 
Increases." 

The  pressure  of  the  housing  shortage  Is 
further  Indicated  by  the  attempts  at  un- 
warranted evictions  and  collections  of  Illegal 
rents.  The  1949  act  restored  the  authority 
to  control  evictions.  This  authority  made 
It  possible  to  prevent  about  75,000  illegal 
evictions  during  the  past  year.  At  the  same 
time  134.000  eviction  certificates  were  Issued 
where  the  landlcwd  had  legitimate  grounds 
for  eviction.  In  438.000  other  cases  where 
eviction  certificates  were  not  required  (such 
as  nonpayment  of  rent  or  nuisance)  a  simple 
notice  of  Intention  to  evict  was  filed  by  the 
landlord  and  accepted  without  question. 

In  addition  to  preventing  illegal  evictions, 
other  viclarlons  were  cured  In  242.000  cases. 
In  73,500  of  these  cases  where  essential  serv- 
ices had  been  reduced,  landlords  were  re- 
quired either  to  restore  the  services  or  have 
their  rents  reduced.  In  cases  where  more 
than  the  maximum  rent  had  been  collected 
refunds  to  tenants  and  penalty  payments  to 
the    United    States    Trea^iury    were    secured 


amounttsg  to  i:;:ore  than  $7,930,000.  Of  thla 
amount,  about  $5,500,000  wiis  ol>tained  by 
compliance  negotiation  and  the  remainder 
by  court  litigation. 

While  rent  control  prerenta  much  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  for  tenants,  it  neverthe- 
less permits  landlords  to  secure  all  rent  in- 
creases which  would  be  JtistiCjed  In  a  normal 
rental  market. 

What  happens  if  a  landlord  wants  to  mod- 
ernize a  kitchen  or  make  some  other  Im- 
provement on  his  property? 

He  can  get  an  increase  amounting  to  the 
rental  value  of  any  major  Improvement,  plus 
an  extra  allowimce  for  lncreu«d  coets.  Fur- 
thermore. t>efore  he  starts,  he  can  find  out 
exactly  how  much  of  an  Increase  he  will  get. 
Suppose  a  tenant  rents  out  part  of  a  dwell- 
ing? 

The  landlord  can  get  an  Increase  for  addi- 
tional expenses  and  extra  wear  and  tear  on 
his  property. 

What  If  a  landlord  was  caught  with  a  low 
rent  on  the  date  the  maximum  rent  was  set? 
If  a  landlord  is  renting  fcr  less  than  other 
landlords  were  gettting  for  similar  accom- 
modations on  the  maximum  rent  date,  he 
can  get  his  rent  increased  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

What  if  a  landlord  has  already  received  an 
Increase,  but  still  doesn't  have  much  income 
left  over  after  he  pays  his  operating  ex- 
penses? 

He  can  get  an  increase  in  his  rent  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  a  liberal  amount  of  income 
left  over  after  paying  all  of  his  operating 
costs.  Including  taxes  and  an  allowance  for 
depreciation. 

How  about  the  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel 
cr  any  other  operating  coets  the  landlord 
has  to  pay? 

He  can  get  an  increase  in  rent  to  make  up 
for  higher  operating  costs  like  fuel,  repairs, 
taxes,  utilities,  and  other  services.  He  thus 
has  every  Incentive  to  keep  his  property  In 
good  repair. 

Rents  are  not  frozen  under  rent  control. 
Since  controls  went  into  effect  there  have 
been  5.000,000  rent  increases — half  of  them 
as  a  result  of  landlords'  applications  and 
half  by  15  percent  leases  under  the  law. 

During  the  period,  April  1949  through 
March  1950,  area  rent  offices  processed  589,108 
landlords'  petitions  for  rent  increases  of 
which  448.120  were  granted.  In  other  words, 
three  out  of  every  four  landlords  who  applied 
for  a  rent  Increase  obtained  It,  The  448.120 
petitions  granted  raised  the  rents  for  915,074 
dwelling  units  because  In  some  cases  a  single 
petition  secured  rent  increases  for  all  the 
dwelling  units  in  the  building.  The  In- 
creases averaged  17.8  percent.  Pending  peti- 
tions constitute  less  than  3  weeks'  work. 

You  will  recall  that  the  1949  act  directed 
that  so  far  as  practicable  rents  be  adjusted 
io  as  to  yield  landlords  a  fair  net  operating 
Income.  This  directive  was  carried  out  by 
the  providing  In  the  Rent  Regulations  for 
rent  adjustments  to  give  landlords  a  net 
operating  Income  equal  to  30  percent  of  gross 
Income  fcr  small  buildings  (that  Is,  struc- 
tures containing  less  than  5  units)  and  equal 
to  25  percent  of  gross  Income  for  large  build- 
ings. Landlords  need  only  report  Income 
and  operating  expenses  for  the  current  year. 
Net  operating  income  la  the  amount  ot  in- 
come the  landlord  has  left  over  after  paying 
all  his  operating  expenses.  Including  property 
taxes  and  in  addition  an  allowance  for  de- 
predation. So  far  only  about  80,000  peti- 
tions have  been  filed  for  rent  adjustments 
under  this  provision.  All  but  about  4.000 
of  these  have  been  processed  but  only  about 
29.000  were  found  to  be  earning  less  than  a 
fair  net  operating  income.  Thla  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  dearest  kind  of  evidence  that 
there  was  no  foundation  to  the  claim  re- 
peatedly made  bfore  this  committee  In  pre- 
vious hearings  that  most  landlords  had  little 
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DO  Income  left  after  paying  their  eperat- 
cxpmaee  and  that  many  were  operating 
loss.  Similarly,  the  repeated  claims  that 
many  landlords  have  been  kwlng  tbclr  prop- 
erties as  a  restilt  ot  rent  control  are  not 
home  cut  by  the  f  acU.  During  the  period  o< 
rent  control,  nonfarm  real-estate  foreclo- 
sures have  been  iH-actically  negligible  and  at 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  past  35  years. 

It  was  recognized  that  aome  landlcn^  may 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  Increased 
operating  costs  even  though  they  were  still 
not  eligible  for  adjustments  under  the  fair 
net  operating  income  provision.  In  order  to 
correct  such  inequities,  another  provision  tor 
rent  adjtistments  was  added  to  the  regula- 
tions. This  provided  for  rent  adjustments 
to  compensate  for  increases  in  operating  costs 
since  the  maximiun  rent  date  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  net  operating  Income  being 
earned.  In  accordance  with  the  directive 
contained  In  the  Housing  and  Bent  Act  at 
1949.  a  landlord-tenant  consultant  was  des- 
ignated for  every  defense-rental  area.  Tlwaa 
consultants  have  provided  both  landlords 
and  tenants  with  InfcH'matlon  on  the  grounds 
for  rent  adjustments  and  have  assisted  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  preparation  of  formal 
applicatlcma.  Since  April  1.  1940.  noore  than 
5^  million  consultations  and  personal  tnter- 
Tiews  have  been  held  by  the  consultanu  and 
other  specially  trained  area  office  peraonneL. 

But  what  about  the  landlcn-ds  who  bavent 
had  ao  Increase  in  rent? 

They  have  benefited  In  other  ways  as  • 
result  at  the  critical  housing  shortage. 

Before  rent  control  landlords  etutomarlly 
expected  to  lose  a  substantial  amount  of 
rental  Income  each  year  because  of  vacan- 
cies. Now  practically  every  landlord  can 
count  on  a  full  12  months'  Income  from 
every  rental  unit.  Thus,  his  total  Income 
has  gone  up.  even  thotigh  his  Individual 
rents  have  net  been  Increased.  Before  rent 
control  landlords  had  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  tenants.  As  a  result  they  had  to 
offer  special  Inducements,  such  as  particular 
color  schemes  and  other  tmnecessary  redeco- 
ratlon.  Now  such  expenses  are  no  longer 
necessary.  Finally,  most  landlords  havs 
benefited  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
their  property  has  doubled  or  trebled  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rent  control. 

The  present  Rent  Control  Act  contains 
adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  the  contintia- 
tlon  of  rent  control  in  any  locality  where  It 
is  no  longer  needed.  Any  Incorporated  city, 
town,  or  village  has  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation and  can  remove  rent  control  If  It  finds 
that  the  housing  shortage  has  eased  to  the 
extent  that  control  Is  no  longer  necessary. 
Any  State  has  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  can  end  rent  control  throughout  the 
State  or  any  part  of  the  State  if  It  finds  con- 
trol no  lonper  necessary.  Any  local' rent  ad- 
visory board  which  finds  that  the  demand 
for  rental  housing  has  been  reasonably  met 
can  sectire  the  removal  of  rent  control  upon 
the  submission  of  its  recommendation  and 
s'Jbstantlatlng  evidence.  Finally,  the  Office 
of  the  Housing  Expediter  is  directed  to  re- 
move rent  control  from  any  area  where  the 
demand  for  rental  housing  has  been  reason- 
ably met.  In  keeping  with  this  directive,  I 
have  taken  534  decontrol  actions  on  my  own 
Initiative  since  April  1,  1949,  thtJs  decon- 
trolling about  1,305,900  rental  units.  Incor- 
porated cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  ex- 
ercised their  right  to  decontrol  themselves 
In  262  cases,  involving  about  1,039,400  rental 
units.  Actions  by  7  States  removed  controls 
from  about  3.087,000  rental  units.  However, 
more  than  2,500,000  of  these  luilts  remain 
under  rent  control  by  State  law  In  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  Six  local  rent  advisory 
boards,  by  their  recommendations,  sectired 
the  termination  of  control  for  about  84,400 
units.  Local  boards  have  also  been  called 
upon  by  city  councils  and  State  Goverrors 
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ecnsld»rln<t  the  pcsalbtlttt  of  decontrol  for 
Informat'on  on  th*  local  MBtal  iHMMiBff 
Bituatlon  and  fcr  their  recomsM^ndktlOB*.  I 
have  relied  on  ttiem  in  the  same  manner  tn 
all  cases  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  po«r«l- 
bill'y  for  decontrol  In  aren*  which  have 
been  deco&troUtd  local  boards  were  retained 
to  adviM  on  any  changes  in  the  bousing 
Bittiatlon  «fclch  mlxbt  malu  r«eontrol  nccaa- 
sanf.  In  aeven  case*  controti  wtT«  ratatab- 
Ushed  ca  tie  recommendatJon  of  local  rent 
boards.  To  sxixn  up.  a  t'.^tal  of  8C9 
aftlfmit  remoTvd  contro'.s  from  an 
5.51«.7CO  rental  unit*  tince  April 

I^tfwal  !••«  a—twil  aun  ramataa  In  effect. 
buiwii'M.  t<*  aboot  ZJOBOjaeo  natal  dveUlng 
Vn***  occupied  by  ab-jut  30  000  000  people. 
Yk^  aatiaatc  takes  icto  account  the  number 
Qi  vBlto  decontrolled,  shirts  (rem  tenant  to 
icy  and  the  rrverie.  shifts  from 
to  other  uses  additional  unlta 
created  by  eonversicn.  ;»r.d  deTOollticns  and 
disaster  li.iwii  The  1»40  census  lists  3.521 
Incorporated  cities,  towns,  ar.d  vllUgea  In 
43  States  In  the  areas  still  under  rent  con- 
trol. All  of  these  incorporated  places  have 
had  the  n»:ht  to  decontrol  themselves  since 
April  1.  1949  There  are  93  ciues  in  the 
United  States  which,  in  1»40.  had  a  pcpu- 
Uiion  of  more  than  100  000  One  of  these. 
Flint.  Mich  .  has  had  local  rent  control  and 
another,  the  tXstrict  of  Columbia,  has  a  sepa- 
rate rent-control  law  Of  the  remaininu  90 
major  cities  which  were  under  rent  control 
on  April  1.  1949.  «4  are  stiU  under  Federal 
rent  control  and  8  more  In  New  York  and 
WteeoBsm  are  under  State  control 

Federal  rent  control  will  cease  m  two  addi- 
tional States.  Alabama  and  Virginia,  before 
June  30.  1950.  However  on  June  SO.  1950. 
there  wiU  siUl  be  more  than  8.000,000  rental 
uniu  under  Federal  rent  control.  There  will 
■tili  be  about  3  400  Incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  Tillages  under  Federal  rent  control  in 
40  States.  There  wUl  still  be  63  cities  with 
a  1940  population  of  more  than  100.000  unJer 
Federal    real    control.      Rent    control    will. 


therefore,  still  be  a  national  problem  after 
Jui'.e  30.  1930. 

The  continuation  of  rent  control  for  an- 
other ye:'r  will  provide  an  orderly  transition 
to  a  free  rental  market  and  an  orderly  proc- 
ess of  decontrol  as  each  community  meeU 
its  housing  needs.  As  the  President  sUted 
In  hU  special  message:  "In  contrast  to  the 
hardships  and  economic  dislocations  which 
would  follow  a  sudden  and  premature  ter- 
mination of  rent  control,  we  have  the  sound 
alternative  of  continuing  a  policy  which  pro- 
tects the  tenant  and  at  the  same  time  is  fair 
to  the  landlord.  The  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
as  well  as  the  stability  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, require  that  this  policy  be  continued. 
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ExHinrr  A — Continued 
Vacancy  rates  in  25  areas — Continued 
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January  1950. 
i^ea^mber  1V40. 

Portland,    on-g. -Van- 
coin  t-r,  Wa«h. 
Kirhmond   V'a  '  ......... 

January  lOM). 
Do. 

>.ivi»tumti.  <«.«    

I;o. 
Decern  t)«r  1949. 

Vacancy  rates  in  25  areas 


Area 


C  2 


a  > 


A'lr.ta.r.s     M  a4 

P:i!t.ii;ori\  \f<l iO  .» 

H  1  ".niil  .iT.i.  Ala.' 1-5  I-O 

H«^l«n.  Ma:*    ....     1.1  .♦ 

B'lffa-).  N.  Y.» 1.2  .5 

Cincmnati.  Oluo-Ky l.«  .' 

(hKSMtO.  lU «  .4 

renvPT.  Colo 1.*  .2 

Ivtmit.  Mich  „ 1.*  .5 

Inttiauapoli.^.  Ind 1.1  .4 

JsckaooTille.  Kla 1.3  .7 

KaiwCitv.  Mn-Kans..     .H  .1 

T.      \    .    •  ,   <alil l.H  .9 

^                     nn 2.3  .« 

M,i.i.,aH""-i-»t-   Paul.     I.e  .1 
Minn. 

Mobile.  Ala'  3.i  5.0 

Na»hTiJk>.  Trnn 1.5  .8 

Now  ♦>rlr»a«.  La 2.S  .9 

NewV.krk.  N    Y« *  .4 

'  recontrol  by  SU»e  action  becomes 
?.'..  V'». 

■  -itatp  rent  nontrol  was  substituted 
contrul  on  May  1.  IVHi. 


•  rn-rontrol  by  State  action  becomes  efleclive  on  June 

111.  l'Ji«). 
♦  Docontrol.fd  by  local  option  on  Nf ar.  fi.  1950. 

Poiirces:  »iirvevs  by  the  »'.  S.  Riir)>au  of  Labor  Stal»- 
tiw  except  (or  Naslivijlc,  T<»nn.,  which  was  surveyed  by 
Date  of  su^vey         ihe  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

DErtNinona 

t.  Over-all  vr.cancy  rate:  The  "over-all  vamnry  rate" 

{sthciHTrentacP  which  the  number  of  vacant  units  lound 

inlhesur\'eyisof  the  total  number  of  unit.s  in  the  Munple. 
Incliiile<l  ivmonKthe  vacant  unitjarcany  vacancies  found 
anionn  units  under  coiuslrucimn  which  have  exterior 
windows,  ilo<irs,  and  final  usable  floors  in  |)lftce,  units 
already  rented  or  *'ld  bnt  not  yet  occupied,  unit-s  N-inic 
teld  in  estate  or  other  litiKation,  unit.*  neUI  for  sea:i(>nal 
uccurancy,  and  all  available  uniu  being  uticrei  for  rent 
or  'iaii'. 

•J.  llal.itable  rental  vacancy  rale:  The  "habiuhle 
rental  vacanrv  rate"  is  the  ix-rcentage  which  the  number 
of  vacant  liabilable  rental  units  found  in  the  survey 
is  of  ihe  total  numlH'r  of  units  in  the  sample.  K  unit  is 
n«)t  habitable  if  us  state  of  repair  Includes  deficiencies  In 
phvsiral  cnn.'truct  ion  rendering  it  inadetiuntr  or  un.safe 
SB  shelter,  i.  e  .  saKCinx  of  roof,  walls  or  lloors;  holes.  oi)en 
cniclis,  roitetl,  lo«*4-  or  uiLssing  materials  over  a  wiiLsidcr- 
able  arc*  of  loiindalion.  w-ills.  roof,  floors,  or  ce'linRs; 
extensive  damage  by  ;>t»rm.  (l(H)d.  or  fire;  or  several  simi- 
lar <ieflciene<e»  each  to  a  lesser  extent  which  in  oumbiua- 
llon  render  the  unit  inade<iuaie  or  unsafe  as  shelter; 
makeshift  or  inade<juat«' original  oon-slrucl  ion.  K  vacant 
reniol  unit  is  one  which  is  acliiaily  InMug  offered  for  rent. 
A  unit  which  is  being  offered  for  rent  or  for  sale  is  nonsid- 
efcd  a  rental  unit.  .\  unit  already  rente<i  but  not  yet 
occupied  is  not  counted  ati  a  vacant  rental  unit. 
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Do. 

Do. 
February  l'."50. 
January  ll.'iu. 

Do. 

effective  on  ^fay 
fur  Federal  root 


ExHiBrr  B 
Increasa  \n  rents  free  to  rise  after  termination  of  Federal  rent  control  in  14  cities 
|F.u-:udes  units  having  contmuoiB  leases  and  units  individually  deconlrolled  before  aren-wulc  .Uconlrol] 
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Burrey  period 
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20.2 

41.  A 
19.7 
19.7 
21.  a 

11.3 
13.5 
13.9 
11.8 

10.  S 
12.  A 

>7.  » 


Aug.  15  to  Nov.  l.V  1948 

Oct.  li.  194«.  to  -Mar.  1.  1U50... 

Ar>r.  15  to  Nov.  15,  l'J4« 

July  13  to  Nov.  15.  11M» 

June  1.5.  1U49,  to  Feb.  15,  19fi0.. 

May  15  10  Nov   15,  IIMU 

June  13  to  Nov.  1.5.  1949 

Se(>t.  13,  1949.  to  Jan.  15.  1930. 
do 


Date  of  de- 
control 


(8) 


Method  by  which  Federal 
oontrul  terminated 
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May  13,  1949.  to  Feb.  13,  1960. 
May  15  to  Not.  15.  1949 


Oct.  IS.  1949.  to  Mar.  1.  19S0  . 

June  15  to  .Nov.  15.  1949 

June  13.  1949.  to  Feb.  15,  1930. 


Oct. 
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Nov. 
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19.  1940 

7,  1949 

23.  IiH9 

1-i.  11149 

1».  1!M9 

14.  194U 

&1940 

23.1949 

Z1949 

.M949 

2M949 


Dec  29,1940 
Aug.  b,  i949 
do 


State  action. 
Local  option. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

I>o. 

Do. 
State  action. 

Stale  contnil  substituted. 
Uouslng  Expediter  uiitia- 

Uve.» 
Local  optioa. 

Do. 
Sute  control  sDbstitutcd. 


t 

tXaC 

a 

» 


-  Booth. 


andabte. 

r«ii  mcreua  ofM  perecot  cnated  prfar  tn  deennuoL 
ail  onus  -ilsta  on  rents  free  tn  rue  tkjt  avsUable. 

irc-immco-Utxin  uf  Incai  rent  xlvijrxy  board. 

by  ths  t.  :i.  Bureeaol  Latx^  ::tati3Ucs. 
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Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unnnimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  thirteenth  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  first  Soviet  government  In  the  world 
was  formed  in  the  ballroom  of  a  girls'  school 
In  Petrograd,  Russia,  on  November  17,  1917. 
It  wasn't  much. 

The  leader  of  the  new  system  was  Vladimir 
Ulyanov,  alias  Lenin,  a  professional  conspira- 
tor and  revolutionary. 

Soviet  means  merely  group  or  council. 

Soviets  were  to  pull  together  the  farmers, 
the  factory  workers  and  the  rank  and  liie  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  unit  by  small  unit,  in 
the  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

Delegates  from  village  Soviets  would  go 
to  higher  Soviets  carrying  their  wisdom  up- 
ward In  happy  spirals  until  at  the  tcp  the 
rule  of  the  saints  would  take  care  of  every 
one  back  down  the  line. 

Of  course.  In  every  soviet,  there  would  be  a 
Communist  or  so  to  plant  the  seed  of  Karl 
Marx's  scientific  socialism,  the  key  to  poaitive 
progress. 

That  was  the  theory.     But  not  the  reality. 

While  Lenin  talked  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
girls"  school,  the  firing  squads  out  In  the 
streets  were  killing  on  sight  a  list  of  'ene- 
mies of  the  people." 

This  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  Just  an 
unpleasant  preliminary  to  happy  days  for 
everybody  surviving. 

Little  did  the  Russians  dream  that  bad  aa 
things  were,  they  would  soon  be  worse. 

Par  the  list  of  "enemies  of  the  people" 
kept  getting  longer,  not  shorter.  The  mora 
who  were  killed  the  more  had  to  be  killed. 

One  bargain  Lenin  did  keep.  The  German 
General  Staff  had  sent  him  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  Russian  border  In  April  1917. 
to  do  anything  he  could  toward  knocking 
Russia  out  of  the  war  against  the  Kaiser. 

The  Germans  were  logical  enough  In  their 
way.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  Jock- 
eyed the  United  States  of  America  in  against 
Germany,  so  they  undertook  to  lift  the  pres- 
sure from  the  east  by  any  means  they  could. 

Think  what  the  world  could  have  been 
saved  If  that  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
times  had  never  been  written. 

At  any  rate.  Lenin  formed  his  brand  of 
government  In  Petrograd  on  November  7, 
1917,  and  on  December  5,  1917,  he  produced, 
like  a  rabbit  from  his  hat.  an  armistice  with 
Germany.  To  the  war-sick  Russians,  any- 
body who  could  stop  the  murderous  German 
gunfire  looked  like  a  savior. 

But  then  came  the  problem  of  building 
the  Soviet  state  on  lines  of  scientific  Marx- 
ist socialism,  with  the  Communist  vanguard 
leading  the  way. 

That  was  something  else.  For  the  list  at 
"enemies  of  the  jjeople"  was  now  reaching 
down  past  the  nobUlty  and  the  aristocracy, 
past  the  big  landowners  and  the  merchants. 
It  was  beginning  to  blot  out  the  doctors, 
the  lawyers,  the  school  teachers,  the  writ- 
ers, and  the  Independent -minded  of  any 
rank. 

Instead  of  bread,  land,  and  peace,  ther* 
was  disaster  everywhere.  People  who  owned 
cats  kept  them  on  a  leash,  so  tliey  could  de- 
cide when  It  was  time  to  eat. 


And  instead  of  peace  anywhere,  a  whole 
■erles  of  swirling  regional  wars  broke  out. 
The  war  between  Germany  and  the  western 
powers  ended  on  November  11,  1918,  and  aooa 
thereafter  the  Tlctors  sent  expeditionary 
forces  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  re- 
■torlng  orderly  Russian  Government. 

But  people  were  too  sick  of  war.  West  as 
well  as  East,  and  so  the  expeditions  soon 
came  home  again. 

Memorable  dates  were: 

July  16,  1918:  The  Communists  shot  the 
deposed  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  in  a  cellar  at  Eka- 
terinburg along  with  his  family. 

March  2,  1919:  The  Communists  formed 
the  Third  International  Congress  of  Com- 
munist Parties  of  the  world.  Their  simple 
aim  in  life  was  to  spy  and  campaign  and 
propagandize  in  every  nation  to  cause  a 
world  revolution  at  once. 

They  were  blindly  sure  that  what  they 
were  doing  to  Russia  would  be  simple  every- 
where.    They  were  not  alone  In  the  Idea. 

April  25,  1920:  The  Russian  Communist* 
opened  war  on  Poland,  In  line  with  the  above 
march  toward  world  revolution.  But  it  was 
a  short-lived  conquest  that  ended  In  a  rout, 
for  the  Soviet  system  back  home  was  break- 
ing down  as  fast  as  it  had  been  built  up. 

March  17,  1921:  The  "New  Economic  Pol- 
icy," Lenin's  admission  that  the  Soviet  state 
could  not  deliver  the  goods. 

The  NEP  was  nothing  more  that  a  retreat 
to  private  enterprise.  And  as  long  as  it 
lasted  the  Russians  ate  better  than  they 
ever  had  since  1917.  Industry  even  climbed 
back  to  prewar  levels 

January  21.  1924;  Lenin  died,  exhausted 
and  a  proven  failure  at  government,  but 
forever  marked  as  a  matter  of  intrigue  and 
class  warfare.  Had  the  western  nations  kept 
their  occupation  forces  in  Russia  until  then, 
the  Soviet  experiment  In  the  world  would 
have  stepped  right  there. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3IARKS 
cr 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  fourteenth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Two  things  saved  the  Communists  In  the 
chaos  that  swept  Russia  after  1913. 

First,  they  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted 
and  they  stuck  to  It  while  all  the  other 
contenders  for  power  switched  and  changed 
and  fought  one  another. 

The  Communists  from  the  start  aimed 
straight  for  the  gold  and  the  guns.  Their 
first  gold  they  got  from  the  Germans  and 
that  helped  them  buy  guns. 

And  nothing  adds  to  gold  and  guns,  like 
guns  and  gold. 

Second,  they  were  as  they  remain  today, 
the  shrewdest  Judges  of  our  age  at  making 
promises  that  excite  giddy  minds  and  liearts. 

Politicians  out  of  power  are  never  limited 
In  the  promises  they  make  except  by  their 
caution  or  their  oonsciences. 

The  Communists,  having  neither  and  roll- 
ing the  dice  in  tlie  spirit  of  winner  take  all. 
hit  the  war-ahaken  people  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Americas  In  1918  with  8  propaganda 
of  rittry-iing  reach  and  style. 


In  every  coxmtry  of  the  world  slnee  time 
began,  writers  have  all  loved  the  melodra- 
matic side  of  life.  The  more  uproar,  the  more 
Interest  they  take. 

Why  Is  that?  Well,  writers  write  to  be 
read  and  readers  like  to  read  about  the  blood 
and  fury,  the  captains  and  the  kings,  the 
disasters  and  the  thunders,  not  the  quiet 
side  of  peaceful  progresa. 

Thus,  as  the  Ccmmunlsta  undertook  In 
Russia  the  melodramatic  enterprise  of  revo- 
lution plus  an  experiment  in  government 
frankly  aimed  at  the  overturn  and  capture  of 
the  whole  world,  romantic  minda  everywhere 
were  agitated. 

Over  in  the  State  Department,  today,  you 
can  turn  the  dry.  yellowing  leaves  of  dis- 
patches sent  long  ago  and  see  the  thing  be- 
gin to  tmfold. 

There  was,  for  Instance,  the  caee  of  John 
Reed — Harvard,  class  of  1910.  A  brief  de- 
partmental press  release  mentions  him  as  a 
stowaway  who  left  the  United  States  without 
a  passport  and  was  found  In  the  coal  bunker 
of  a  ship  as  it  put  In  at  Abo,  In  Finland. 

He  had  on  him,  so  the  message  said  "large 
sums  of  money,  films  and  letters  to  Im- 
portant Bolsheviks, "  which  surjjrlsed  nobody, 
as  Reed  had  been  seen  In  Russia  in  1917,  had 
been  one  of  the  main  organizers  of  the  just- 
formed  "Communist  Labor  Party"  over  here 
and  had  been  Indicted  for  sedition. 

The  messages  did  not  add  that  John  Reed, 
as  a  real  Harvard  man,  would  go  on  with  the 
Communists  in  their  move  back  from  Petro- 
grad to  the  ancient  capital  of  Moscow. 

Or  that  he  would  fire  the  excitement  of 
easily  agitated  minds  In  the  United  States  of 
America  with  a  propaganda  account  of  the 
revolution,  entitled  "Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World." 

Or  that  he  would  die  of  typhtu.  like  un- 
counted hordes  of  others  and  be  burled  in  the 
wall  of  the  Kremlin  where  Joseph  StaUa 
rules  today. 

Or  that  his  beautiful  widow.  Louise,  would 
Boon  marry  another  young  man  who  had 
been  sent  to  Russia  by  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
observe  and  report. 

Or  that  the  second  young  man  would  quit 
his  diplomatic  job  with  the  United  States  of 
America  In  dl^ust  because  nobody  in  the 
State  Department  cared  for  the  message  sent 
back  by  another  of  his  exploratory  delega- 
tion. "I  have  seen  the  future  and  It  works." 

Or  that  the  secont.  young  man  who  had 
married  the  widow  and  had  kicked  up  his 
heels,  would  one  day  return  to  Moscow  as 
the  first  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 

Or  that,  within  a  year  after  becoming  that 
ambassador,  the  second  young  man,  no  longer 
so  young,  no  longer  so  pleased  with  what 
had  once  been  called  the  futtire  at  work, 
would  quit  Russia  disgusted  and  alarmed. 

Or  that  by  19B0,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  determined  voices  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  crying  beware  the  future  that 
worked — ^but  the  wrong  way. 

The  name  of  the  second  young  man  was 
William  Christian  Bullitt,  who  has  said  of 
those  far-off  times: 

"You  cannot  Imagine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  men  who  were  in  Moscow  then  and 
the  ones  who  followed  them. 

"Jack  Reed,  Lincoln  Steffens  (who  told 
Woodrow  Wilson  he  had  seen  the  future  and 
it  works) — all  of  tiiem  were  the  warmest- 
hearted,  most  out-giving  souls  that  ever 
lived.  They  were  men  who  aimed  for  good 
and  only  for  good." 

And  so  it  may  have  been.  But  they  were 
all  talkers  and  writers  and  tlieorlzers  and 
they  were  the  kind  who  can  imagine  •  tiling 
right  before  their  eyes. 

They  were  the  kind  who  looked,  for  in- 
Btuice,  at  a  plan  for  what  was  to  be  the 
biggest  office  building  in  the  world,  the  Mos- 
cow Palace  of  the  Soviets. 

The  palace  got  as  far  as  a  medium-sized 
hole  in  the  ground,  about  1938.  It  has 
never  gone  any  further. 
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T«t.  th«  CoocmunUt  prop«g&nda  m»de  It 
am  T—X  to  th«  t&lttirul  u  II  they  could  rtl* 
vp  tn  th«  dcTatort  to  the  ▼ery  lop  of  tie 
tower  thAt  v^LS  to  be  the  t&Ucst  in  the  vorld. 

To  the  ralOvful  th*t  tower  of  dreuns  wm 
real.  The  typhvu  th*t  lulled  Jack  Reed  vu 
b*rdlj  there  kt  all. 


TW  Htip  TiMt  Hsrts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  Toa« 
IN  THE  HOCS«  OF  RZPRTSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6.  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker. 

tinder  l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Rccoao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  8, 

1960; 

Rr»-irw  AXD  Cm.ooK 

THI   HXLT  THAT   Hr«TS 

W«"Te  been  t&lkinc  w.th  a  fp-^ll-buslnesi 
man.  the  kind  tha:  Washington  professes  to 
do  sc  mMCh  worrying  abcu:. 

He  would  seem  to  haTe  reason  to  be  cheer- 
ful. A'ter  dtppln^  last  year,  his  sales  are 
climbing  aitain.  "here's  mere  demand  for 
the  sensitive  equipment  his  firm  makes  to 
roeastire  moisture  In  lumber,  textiles,  and 
paper  His  customers  also  are  dcmg  better 
this  year  than  la5t  and  they're  mere  quality- 
censcicus.  So  they're  mere  alert  to  the  need 
tor  moisture-meastirers. 

But  cur  small -business  man  friend  is  per- 
plexed In  the  past  few  weeks  he  has  trav- 
eled over  about  a  third  of  the  United  States 
callinst  on  customers.  He  finds  among  many 
of  them  what  he  calls  an  air  of  uncertainty. 
There  s  ''ost  a  sUjrtt  unwillingness  to  risk  the 
money  for  new  equipment  though  the  cu«- 
tc«ners  want  It  and.  generally,  are  making 
the  money  to  pay  for  It. 

Being  something  of  an  amateur  reporter, 
our  friend  has  tried  to  dig  underneath  that 
txncertainty  and  see  »hat  causes  it.  Sj  far. 
however  he  hasn't  been  able  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  cause 

Thai  set  ihU  businessman  to  thinking 
■bout  bis  own  business  and  its  prospects  and 
problems.  He  sees  a  chance  for  quite  a  lot  of 
salea.  if  this  air  of  uncertainty  could  be 
blown  away.  To  take  care  of  much  larger  de- 
mand, however,  he  d  have  to  get  more  fac- 
tory space,  buy  more  equipment  and  perhaps 
double  his  25-person  payroll  ^evidence  he's 
a  amall-bualness  man ) . 

That,  in  turn,  directed  his  mind  to  ons 
high  hurdle — how  much  various  go^ern- 
ments  take  away  from  him  before  he  can 
take  any  money  out  of  his  b'osiness. 

Our  small-busineas  man  has  his  factory  In 
•  California  city,  and  here  are  the  major 
taxes  he  has  to  pay:  City  license  lax.  city 
sales  tax.  city  Income  tax.  State  sales  tax. 
Slate  corporals  Income  tax.  State  corporate 
franchise  tax  State  use  tax  on  materials  for 
his  products.  State  unemployment  Insurance 
tMX.  Federal  social  security  i  old  age  bene- 
fits)  lax.  Federal  corporate  incume  tax. 

Then,  aa^umlng  hla  business  Is  good 
enough  to  provide  some  income  for  himself 
after  these  bite*,  he  ha«  the  prospect  of  pay- 
lug  both  State  and  Federal  perauual  Income 
taxes. 

This  has  created  Just  a  touch  of  uncer- 
tainly on  the  part  of  our  friend  about  any 
expansion.  He  wonders  whether  that  isn  t 
one  of  the  things  that  buthers  his  small- 
business  men   customers.     We   wonder,   too. 

Thai  brings  us  to  the  latest  proposal  out 
ef  Washington  to  aid  small  and  Independ- 
ent businesses.  President  Truman  ha« 
wrapped  up  into  a  &ve-pomt  program  several 


Ideas  that  hare  been  kicking  around  the  Cap- 
ital Icj  a  long  while.  The  main  points  would: 
Provide    Government    Insurance    ot    bank 
loans  up  to  $35,000  each. 

Permit  the  Government  to  charter  "na- 
tional Investment  companies"  that  would 
offer  equity  capital  and  long-term  loans. 
They  would  be  privately  owned  but  Govern- 
me:u-supervUed. 

Let  the  OoTernmenfs  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  relax  lu  collateral  re- 
quirements on  loans  to  small  business. 

Turn  the  management  of  this  program 
over  to  the  Government's  Department  of 
Commerce.  That  means  putting  the  RFC  la 
the  Department. 

The  admlnuuatlon  proposes,  by  this  pro- 
gram, to  help  the  small -business  men  by  put- 
ting OoTernment  agencies  and  departments 
a  little  closer  to  their  operations. 

The  two  major  points  of  President  Tru- 
Btan's  program  are  easing  of  loan  require- 
ments by  the  RFC  and  the  setting  up  of  cap- 
ital and  credit  banks.  The  dangers  of  these 
two  steps  are  obvious.  Some  small  com- 
panies that  borrowed  from  the  RFC  and  later 
found  they  couldn't  pay  off  are  now  in  the 
bands  of  the  Government.  That  could  hap- 
pen many  more  times  under  more  liberal 
lending.  Its  true  that  the  suggested  "na- 
tional Investment  companies"  would  be  prl- 
Tately  owned.  But  this  proposal  sounds  very 
much  like  that  incorporated  In  a  bill  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  OM.*honxt.  In  releas- 
ing the  details  of  his  bill  some  months  ago, 
the  Senator  said: 

"It  is  recognized  that  such  capital  banking 
corporations  must  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide not  only  money  but  business  guidance 
to  small  and  Independent  business.  It  la 
contemplated,  therefore,  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  collaborate  to  establish  machinery 
w'.thln  which  the  capital  banking  corpora- 
tions win  be  able  to  provide  such  service.* 
Its  easy  to  see.  therefore,  where  that  fi- 
nancing road  leads — to  a  steady  encroach- 
ment of  Government  Into  the  affairs  of  small 
businessmen. 

There  will  be  lots  of  talk  about  how  this 
help-the-small-buslness  man  scheme  will  be 
seU-flnancing.  But  we  can  see  the  costs  of 
administration  piling  up  and  the  need  for 
Federal  funds  to  make  up  losses  from  loans 
that  go  sour.  That  means  a  further  call  on 
the  taxpayer. 

We've  no  doubt  about  the  reaction  of  our 
small -business  man  friend  from  California. 
He  can  see  that  tax  hurdle  rising  higher  and 
higher.  So  whats  the  use  of  trying  to  make 
the  leap  and  expand  his  ousmess  and  provide 
more  Jobs.     He  might  break  a  leg  doing  so. 


For  Equity  in  Local  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vtaciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  E\'eninK 
Star.  Washington.  D.  C,  entitled  "For 
Equity  in  Local  Elections": 

Foa  EtjcrrT  ijc  Loc.u.  Elxctions 

In  approving  a  Hatch  Act  amendment  to 
permit  partisau.iblp  by  Federal  employees  in 
nearby  local  elections.  Congress  has  paved 
the  way  for  more  representative  government 
In  the  enfranchised  parts  of  the  Washing- 
ton   metropolitan    area.     Under    the    CivU 


Service  Commission's  lnterpretatlo-»  of  the 
no-fXDlltics  law.  Democratic  or  Republican 
employees  of  the  Federal  Governm«  nt  could 
not  run  for  local  offices  except  in  disguise — ■ 
as  independents.  And  independen '.s  In  the 
past  often  have  lost  to  nongove  nmental 
candidates  supported  by  one  or  the  other 
party.  This  situation  sometimes  h\s  placed 
Federal  employees  at  a  distinct  dUa  Ivantage. 
And  local  boards  and  commissions  nay  have 
been  deprived  of  the  services  of  etceptlon- 
ally  qualified  citizens  who  were  under  Hatch 
Act  restrictions. 

Congress  considered  another  development 
In  reaching  \ta  decision  to  remova  the  re- 
strictions for  purely  local  politicking.  Thia 
U  the  fact  that  the  bar  on  Federal  tmployeea* 
political  activities  had  tended  to  cieate  non- 
partisan organizations  which  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  full-fledged  political  par- 
ties, except  in  name.  Thus,  Fedenl  worker* 
could  be  as  active  as  they  pleased  in  such  a 
third-party  movement,  but  were  c  enied  the 
right  of  campaigning  under  old-  Ine  party 
colors.  Representative  Ha«iuso.v,  cf  Virginia, 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  v  ill  permit 
Federal  workers  to  take  part  in  local  politics 
in  the  parties  of  their  choice.  T  ley  would 
still  be  prohibited,  of  course,  fron  engaging 
In  national  political  campaigns. 

This  will  not  prevent  local  co;nmunitie8 
from  holding  nonpartisan  elections  for  cer- 
tain offices,  if  that  is  the  will  of  .he  voters. 
But,  unless  the  entire  election  is  to  be  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  It  is  unfair  to  Federal  em- 
ployees to  place  them  under  handicaps  not 
applicable  to  nonfederaUy  employed  resi- 
dents. The  amendment,  therefor ;,  is  in  the 
interest  of  a  more  equitable  administration 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  And  so,  also,  i  i  the  addi- 
tional amendment  giving  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  a  wider  choice  of  penalties  to 
Inflict  on  violators  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Spea 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ii 
CRD,  I  include  the  following 
Arthur  Veysey  from  the  V 
Times-Herald  of  April  26.  19 
Associated  Press  dispatch  on 
subject: 

United  States  To   Pat  Off   Eici 
OF   BaiTisn    Debts — Public    O. 

FOB    ACnCEMENT 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

London.  AprU  25.— The  Unite*  States  will 
begin  paying  off  Britain's  sterl.ng  balance 
war  debts  within  6  months  under  tentative 
agreements,  already  reached,  it  was  learned 
today. 

The  debts  total  more  than  |i '.,000.(X)0.000. 
The  chief  creditors  are  India.  P  ikistan,  and 
Egypt. 

Negotiations  for  transferring  the  debt  from 
Britain  to  the  American  taxpaye  s  began  last 
September  and  have  continued  n  Washing- 
ton and  London. 

CCNCXESS    IS    HtJKDLS 

The  talks  have  been  completed  except  for 
determining  the  method  by  wh.:h  the  shift 
of  the  debt  will  be  presented  t  >  Congress 
and  the  American  public.  Th«  negotiators 
refer  to  their  present  ctc!ibcrr/.ioi  s  as  e.  searcA 
for  a  formula. 
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For  a  while  the  negotiators  planned  to 
present  the  debt  sl.lft  as  "a  final  effort  to  put 
England  on  her  fett." 

However,  they  recently  decided  Congress  or 
the  American  public  might  not  be  lntcre«te<l 
In  "putting  England  on  her  feet"  after  pay- 
ing more  than  •50.000,000.000  to  that  end  tn 
the  last  10  years.  So  the  current  plan  Is  to 
present  the  plan  as  a  necessary  battle  against 
communism  in  Asia. 

The  negotiators  agreed  the  tinless  some- 
thing is  dene,  communism  will  take  over 
the  rest  of  Asia. 

HAND-OCT  TO    ASIA 

They  airreed  also  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  hand  out  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  certain  people  in  Asia  Britain 
would  like  to  hand  it  cut.  but  doesn't  hate 
It.  Therefore  the  bite  wUl  have  to  be  put 
on  the  American  public. 

So  far  no  decision  has  been  made  as  to 
how  much  of  the  WOOOOOOOOO  the  United 
States  will  assume  Initially  The  actual  sum 
wlU  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  negoti- 
ators before  Congress. 

The  British,  recognizing  the  increasing  un- 
willingness of  Americans  to  continue  hand- 
outs to  Britain,  are  opposed  to  presenting  the 
plan  as  a  straightforward  assumption  cf  the 
British  debt.  They  tirge  instead  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  for  ftinds  to  fight  conimu- 
nism  in  Asia. 

SEPARATT    TRANSACTION 

In  an  entirely  separate  transaction  the 
countries  receiving  the  hand -outs  would  wipe 
out  part  or  all  of  the  British  debt.  The 
reduction  in  the  debu  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  the  American  gifts. 

The  British  continue  to  fight  bitterly  any 
suggestion  that  the  American  money  must 
be  spent  only  in  America. 

American  financiers  and  exporters  who 
have  urged  the  Truman  adminlstraticn  to 
take  over  the  British  debts  have  proposed 
such  a  restriction,  saying  it  would  not  only 
benefit  them  but  might  he  a  plum  to  dangle 
In  front  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Plan  on  Debts  Slapfkd  in  Skwat« 

Cold  opposition  was  raised  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  to  Britain's  propoeal  that  the 
United  States  shoulder  part  of  Britain's 
$9,000,000,000  debt  to  the  sterling-bloc 
nations. 

Three  leaders  spoke  out  vigorously  against 
It  and  their  position  was  believed  to  reflect 
a  general  feeling  among  lawmakers. 

Here  Is  what  they  had  to  say: 

Chairman  Con^allt,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
"The  British  proposal  Is  astounding.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  Umted  States  cannot  and 
should  not  entertain  the  British  plan." 

Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Senate  Policy  Committee:  "It  Is 
an  extraordinary  presumption  on  their  part 
to  ask  us  now  to  assume  their  debts." 

Senator  WHiaar,  of  Nebraska.  Republican 
Senate  floor  leader;  "I  aun  net  in  favor  of 
giving  any  further  aid  to  Britain.". 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  fully  observes  Natlooai 
Music  Week,  May  7  to  May  14, 


Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  my 
home  city,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  is  nation- 
ally known  as  a  city  which  sings.  The 
people  there  recognize  that  a  city  which 
sings  has  less  sin,  sickness,  and  sorrow. 
So,  amongst  emphasis  which  its  places 
upon  the  power  and  place  of  music  in 
municipal  experience,  it  al's^ays  observes 
with  emphasis  and  vigor  National  Music 
Week.  May  7  to  14,  inclusive.  This 
present  National  Music  We«!k  is  directed 
by  Gladys  Comstock  Smith,  whose  Rreat- 
great  grandfather  was  Judge  Nicoll  Hal. 
sey.  Judge  Halsey  was  bom  in  South 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y .  in  1782. 
and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  and  later  served  two  sessions 
in  the  Twenty-third  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  from  1833  to  1834. 
He  was  one  of  the  Erie  Canal 
commissioners. 

I  believe  It  is  self-evid;nt  that  the 
songs  which  a  nation  sings  are  not  less 
important  than  the  laws  which  their 
legislators  enact.  Music  emanates  from 
the  souls  and  hearts  of  the  "folks." 
Thus  it  is  that  I  have  coine  to  believe 
that  the  songs  of  a  people,  s.nd  the  poems 
which  people  love,  have  at  least  as  much 
to  do  with  their  characttr,  happiness, 
and  their  prosperity  as  do  the  laws 
which  their  legislators  put  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  For  people  sinj  out  of  their 
souls  and  out  of  their  hearts.  Perma- 
nent history  is  made  out  of  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  people.  What  people  sing, 
how  they  sing,  and  where  they  sing  de- 
termine much  history. 

The  people  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  be- 
lieve it  essential  that  peoi'le  participate 
in  recreational  programs.  They  voted  a 
special  tax  levy  of  3  cents  per  $100.  to 
set  up  a  separate  budget  for  recreation 
for  its  people.  They  cres.ted  a  recrea- 
tion commission.  They  studied  and  as- 
certained that  what  people  do  in  their 
leisure  time,  determines  their  real  char- 
acter and  worth.  So  my  city  has  be- 
come nationally  recognized  for  its  pro- 
motion of  participation  by  the  maximum 
number  of  people  in  items  of  music, 
drama,  baseball,  art,  handicraft,  roque, 
tennis,  swimming,  libraries,  song  festi- 
vals, community  singing,  and  so  foi^, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  pleasec.  to  call  to  your 
attention  an  article  forwa  rded  me  which 
appeared  under  date  of  May  5.  1950  in 
a  Long  Beach  newspaper.  You  will  note 
that  the  theme  of  the  week  is  "Our 
American  Heritage  in  Music."  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  great, 
great  granddaughter  of  Congressman 
Nicoll  Halsey  selected  the  theme  of  the 
week. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  her  at  Easter  congressional  recess, 
about  the  place  of  music  in  the  national 
experience  she  replied.  "Congressman 
Clyde  Doyle,  we  are  giateful  that  in 
these  United  States  of  America  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  have  full  free- 
dom to  express  the  joy  oi*  sadness  of  his 
heart  to  music;  without  fear  of  oppres- 
sion." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  the  news  item 
about  National  Music  Week  in  Long 
Beach: 

Loog  Beach  will  observe  Natioxial  Muslo 
Week  ICay  7  through  14.  General  chair- 
man of  the  week's  srants  Is  Gladys  Com- 
stock Smith,  fotmder-preslcent  of  the  Guild 


of  Women  Composers  and  president  ot  the 
Long  Beach  Presidents'  Club.  Cochalrman 
to  Harry  R.  Chrlstensen,  baritone,  director 
of  several  Long  Beach  choirs  and  a  member 
cf  the  Ki  warns  quartet.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a 
piano  composer  and  poet.  Clubs  cosponsor- 
Ing  the  week  are  the  OuUd  of  Women  Com- 
posers and  the  Presldenu'  Club. 

Our  American  Heritage  In  Music  to  the 
theme  for  the  week  and  stress  will  tie  placed 
upon  American  musiC. 

First  offering  of  the  week  wUl  be  May  7 
at  4  p.  m..  when  Long  Beach  Chapter  of  the 
American  Ou.ld  of  Organists  wUl  sponsor  a 
prcgram  in  First  Presbyterlao  Chtarch.  The 
speaker  will  be  Rev.  B.  Merrill  Jensen,  pastor 
of  Immantiel  Baptist  Cbtireh.  who  was  a 
concert  organist  before  gomg  into  the  mln- 
Utry.  Dr.  Emerson  C.  Cox  to  dean  of  Long 
Eeach  Chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organtota  The  program  wiU  be  provided 
by  the  mtulc  department  of  the  host  chtirch. 

Throughout  Music  Week  a  half  hour  pipe 
organ  recital  at  noon  will  be  given  daUy  In 
First  Ccuigregatlonal  Church  by  members  oX 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  as  follows: 
Monday,  Robert  Douglas,  graduate  student 
In  music  at  UCLA;  Tuesday,  Harry  and  Chris- 
tine Tbomllnson.  ministers  of  miislc  of  Palm 
Springs  Community  Church:  Wednesday.  F. 
Raymond  Parmelee,  Pacific  Coast  Club  or- 
ganist; Thursday,  Vivian  Sutton,  organist 
at  Bethany  Baptist  Church;  Friday,  Dorothy 
Rankin  Smith,  from  the  mtisic  deparunent 
of  Jordan  High  School;  Saturday,  Wallace  W. 
Roblee,  instructor  of  organ  at  Redondo  Beach 
High  School. 

On  May  9.  Allied  Arts  International  will 
give  a  iMTogram  of  music  and  classical  danc- 
ing at  7:45  p.  m.  in  the  YWCA  auditorium. 
Franklin  Pierce  Chaney  is  president  and 
Edith  Emily  Dane,  vice  president  of  the 
ortranlzation. 

On  May  10.  the  Woman's  Music  Club  of 
which  Mrs.  B.  Tuckiey  Thompson  to  presi- 
dent. Is  to  have  open  house  In  Ebell  Audi- 
torium beginning  at  1:30  p.  m.  where  a 
spring  concert  will  be  given.  In  the  evening, 
a  concert  will  lie  given  by  four  choral  groups 
of  the  adult  department  of  Long  Beach  City 
College  tinder  direction  of  Ame  Zahl,  In- 
cluding Mothersingers  of  Long  Beach  Coun- 
cil of  Paxpnts  and  Teachers;  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Chorus;  Call  of  Church  Choir,  and 
Earbershoppers. 

May  12  the  Woman's  City  Cltib  of  which 
Mrs.  Lucille  Swenson  is  president,  will  have 
oj^n  house  In  the  Masonic  Temple,  835 
Locust  Avenue. 

Mother's  Day  will  be  observed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Music  Week  on  May  14  when  an 
evening  concert  is  to  be  given  In  Conven- 
tlOTi  Hall  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium  tinder 
direction  of  Gladys  Comstock  Smith.  In- 
cluded will  be  manuscript  numbers  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Guild  of  Women  Composers. 
John  Berry,  violintot,  will  play  and  piano 
numbers  will  be  given  by  George  William 
Mack.  Harry  A.  Chrlstensen  and  a  chorus 
of  200  singers  from  the  Southern  California 
Welsh  Choral  group  will  sing.  The  group.s 
to  sponsored  by  the  Cambrian  Society  of 
Long  Beach  of  which  W.  O.  Williams  to  preai- 
dent  and  Ann  Thomas,  secretary. 
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I  include  a  r«ume  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  before  the  Lcup  Rtver  B&sm  Ir- 
rigation and  Conservauon  Association, 
at  Scctia.  Nebr  : 

Thi  Dni:.cr3i£SN-T  or  Iwix.A'no.N  in  Nxbaaska 

v.  wa5  T  v*ar5  rur^  »5  «  n-iPmSXT  .^f  '.i.e  Com- 
inittf«  ^n  IrriffatjoD  *r.<I  Re^rlan-.At'.cr .  that  X 
•Uinl  th;  then  Cnaiwtwiofni  o(  Reclama- 
tion. HarrT  Baslkor*.  vtio  bov  Itvn  at 
ifitchri;  vbrrv  t:i«  money  and  plans  were 
for  :h«  derdcpnMfit  of  irrtgaUon.  power,  and 
totl  ccnserraUaa  In  Nebraska.     I  remember 

the    Pi iMlriaM'i    Rp*?       He    »id.    "Dr. 

Uiu-n  tkaet  an  bo  fvaaa  for  Nebraska.  Wd 
hare  to  put  tlw  p«cae  where  the  wheel 
squeaiu  the  IcudCTt-**  I  replied.  "It:  Com- 
■ilwlfii  1 1  I  expect  to  do  a  lot  of  aqucaklne:. 
Wihraika  needs  liM  typ*  of  sunrvyt  girtn 
otber  States  "  In  other  vords,  up  to  1M3. 
tbere  had  been  no  demands  for  a  detailed 
itudT  of  the  pvet  water  system  of  Nebraska, 
In  order  to  determine  hew  much  water  wis 
araaabie.  what  power  couid  be  developed  and 
vhat  iands  cou:d  be  irrieated  It  'ras  the 
rcsolutlcn  introduced  at  that  time,  and  added 
to  the  F.ood  Control  Act  of  1944.  whjch  per- 
mitted the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Army  engineers  to  proceed  with  the  present 
KttJdies  being  made  of  the  Niobrara.  Platte, 
and  the  Loup  Rlrers. 

To  come  under  the  Federal  Irrigation  laws 
you  mtist  form  a  legal  irrigation  distriri 
under  State  law  Your  survey  plans  and 
feasibility  must  clear  the  regional  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Denver,  and 
your  cwn  State  department  of  public  roads 
and  irngatlon.  It  must  get  clearance 
tlmniBb  the  Bureau  of  ReLlamation.  the  De- 
paitimut  of  the  Interior  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  bef ere  being  presented  successfully  to 
the  Committee  on  Reclamation  In  Congress. 
Then  the  project  must  clear  the  committee, 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  be  approved  by 
the  President  Thu  seems  like  a  long  road 
but  do  not  get  discouraged. 

The  Reclamation  Committee,  of  which  1 
am  rt:U  a  member,  has  recently  made  seme 
clianges  In  the  Reclamation  Act.  It  makes 
HKire  feasible  some  of  the  projects  which 
beretcfore  could  not  comply  under  existing 
rejtilatjons.  As  you  know,  under  irrigation 
laws,  you  originally  had  10  years  as  the  de- 
▼elopment  per.od  and  then  40  years  to  pay 
back  the  principal  without  Interest.  The 
new  proposed  law  extends  the  period  of  re- 
payment. There  are  certain  nonreimburs- 
able Items  such  as  flood  and  silt  contv^l. 
recreation,  navigation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that  are  not  charged  up  against  the  project. 
It  has  been  the  history  of  good  Irrigation 
projects  that  water  applied  at  the  proper 
time  Is  a  great  stabilizer,  and  gives  ccmfort- 
Ing  assurance  that  this  Nation  can  be  well 
fed.  It  also  assures  the  fu-mer  a  backlog 
of  safety,  security,  and  stability,  not  only  to 
his  family  but  to  the  community  around  aa 
Irrigation  project. 

Irrigation  brings  new  wealth  to  a  com- 
munity. I:  brmgs  new  purchasing  powfr  and 
Improved  standards  of  living,  not  only  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  profe^wiunal  and  busl- 
neaa  men  living  In  these  irrigated  aretis 

An  ouutandlng  example  of  the  benefits 
which  irrigation  brings  can  be  found  In 
Bcotts  Bluff  Cor.nty  where  about  43  piercent 
of  the  land  Is  Irrigated.  The  production  In 
Scotts  Bluff  County.  In  1M4.  was  nearly  sU 
times  that  of  1910.  when  Irrlgatlcn  w.is  Just 
getting  started  In  1940  the  value  of  farm 
crops  in  Scxjtts  Bluff  County  was  double  that 
ot  the  next  ranking  cuunty  of  the  State. 
The  papulation  in  Scotu  Bluff  County  actu- 
mlly  Increased  408  percent  between  1910  and 
19«0.  There  will  be  a  fuiiher  lncre«»e  for 
19A0.  The  story  of  Scotis  Bluff  County  can 
b*  repeated  in  a  scfire  of  places  in  the  Nation 
Vh«re  water  has  been  harnewed.  and  placed 
to  work  upon  our  soil  Putting  tbeie  new 
into    production    through    irrigation. 


means  new  wealth,  new  sources  of  taxes  and 
bt>tter  standards  of  living  We  can  create 
several  Gardens  of  Eden  In  Nebraska. 

S»..me  of  my  collea^tuee  frcm  the  East  raise 
the  question  of  why  bring  more  land  under 
cultivation  when  we  now  have  a  surplus  of 
some  crops.  These  surpluses  have  not  always 
existed.  We  should  remember  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  Is  Increasing 
about  two  and  five-tenths  million  each  year. 
We  can  well  have  50  COO .000  more  people  In 
20  years.     The3%niust  have  food. 

The  amount  of  cultivated  land  In  the 
United  States  Is  limited.  The  development  of 
Irrigation  projects  Is  a  long  range  endeavor. 
We  ought  to  always  look  ahead  in  order  that 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  will  have 
sufflclent  food  for  their  needs. 

As  we  find  new  industrial  uses  for  agricul- 
tural products,  I  feel  certain  that  the  farm 
surplures  will  not  be  plas^uing  the  Nation. 
I  doubt  If  we  have  ever  had  an  oversupply 
of  food.  More  often  it  has  been  the  inability 
of  the  p>eople  to  buy 

Since  1922  with  the  exception  of  1  year. 
we  had  to  import  more  farm  products  than 
we  exp>orted.  The  records  will  show  that 
from  1934  to  1942  we  imported,  annually, 
on  the  average  products  from  50.000  000 
acres  in  excess  of  our  exports.  These  im- 
pxirts  help>ed  to  cause  the  farm  and  general 
depression  of  1929. 

We  are  a?ain  approaching  the  pxssltion 
where  we  are  promising  the  farmer  high 
prices  for  his  p>roduct5,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  Importing  the  same  products  at 
less  than  our  American  parity  level  to  keep 
the  farmer  from  obtaining  a  good  price. 

We  have  about  20.000.COO  acres  of  land  In 
the  United  States  under  Irrigation.  There 
are  perhaps  another  20.QDO.0OO  acres  which, 
with  the  wise  use  of  water,  could  be  Irri- 
gated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  feasible  projects  in 
Nebraska  can  get  through  the  blueprint 
stage  and  be  ready  for  action  in  Congress  by 
1951.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  defend  the  Ne- 
braska projects  as  one  which  will  bring  not 
only  new  wealth,  but  will  provide  an  expand- 
ing economy  for  generations  yet  unborn. 
We  must  plan,  not  for  today  or  tomorrow, 
but  for  those  who  will  occupy  this  land  after 
we  In  this  meeting  have  passed  over  the 
Great  Divide.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cor- 
nerstone and  very  foundation  of  our  country 
is  that  of  developing  our  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  We  have  brave  and 
hospitable  people.  Give  them  fertile  soil,  a 
sound  government,  and  they  will  reach  new 
horizons  which  have  been  denied  to  the 
present  generation. 


Peace  or  War  m  the  Middle  East? 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  many  of  us  in  this  House  have 
been  warning  that  the  arms  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  is  getting  out  of  hand. 
We  have  been  urging  our  Government. 
especially  our  State  Department,  to  take 
steps  to  stop  the  armament  race  between 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  and  to  per- 
suade Great  Britain  to  cease  her  arms 
shipments  to  the  Arab  countries.  Un- 
less that  is  done  real  .soon,  we  may  be 
faced  with  another  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  which  would  be  more  devastating 


and  detrimental  to  the  nations  of  that 
area  and  to  the  peace  of  thr  world. 

Secretary  of  State  Dear  Acheson  Is 
now  In  Europe  and.  according  to  repwrts. 
he  Is  scheduled  to  discu.ss  the  Middle 
East  arm.s  situation  with  British  Foreign 
Minister  Bevln  during  the  roming  days. 
Tl.e  outcome  of  that  dl.":  ru.ssion  may 
mean  peace  or  war  for  th(  Arab  states 
and  Israel.  It  may  mean  lif  ?  or  death  to 
the  i)eopIes  of  the  Middle  E;.st. 

In  connection  with  this  :natter.  I  de- 
sire to  bring  to  the  attenticn  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  timely  and  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Roger  Stuart,  the  noted  Wash- 
ington staff  writer  of  th  ?  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  Sun.  :n  its  issue  of 
May  6.  1950.  Mr.  Stuart  one  of  the 
best-informed  journalists  in  Washing- 
ton on  foreign  affairs,  visitt  d  the  Middle 
East  about  a  year  ago  and  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  that 
area.    His  article  follows: 

Unttid  States  Mat  Act  To  5;txm  Flow  o» 
BamsH  .Ahms  to  Ar.'^es — Ac;ieson  Fleeces 
To  T.\KE  Up  Issue  With  Bev  n  as  Fears  of 
New  War  Against  Lsbael  In  :re.\se 

( By  Roger  Stuart ) 

Washington.  May  6. — Wash  ngton  is  seri- 
ously concerned  that  an  arnu  race,  already 
In  progress  in  the  troubled  Miildle  East,  may 
lead  to  another  conflict  betwien  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states,  this  time  moe  devastating 
and  costly  than  the  last. 

Indeed,  it  is  due  to  oft-expressed  fears  by 
congres-sional  leaders  of  such  .i  development 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has 
agreed  to  take  up  with  Ernest  Bevln,  Brltlsb 
Foreign  Minister,  the  whole  question  of 
arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs  at  the  Big  Threa 
Conference  scheduled  to  open  In  London 
Monday. 

The  Secretary's  promise  to  d )  so  was  given 
to  32  Democratic  and  Republi:an  Congress- 
men, who  called  on  him  to  protest  Great 
Britain's  part  in  rearming  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  first  concret*  evidence  the 
State  Department  is  more  alfrmed  than  It 
previously  had  chosen  to  admi:. 

-"is  recently  as  3  months  ugo.  Assistant 
Secretary  Jack  K.  McFall,  replying  for  Mr. 
Acheson  to  a  query  from  Senator  Henrt 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jb.  (Republicai,  Massachu- 
setts), asserted  he  was  "happy  to  Inform  you 
that  an  analysis  of  informatioa  available  to 
the  Department  Indicates  tha:  no  party  to 
the  Palestine  dispute  is  making  serious  prep- 
arations to  renew  hostilities." 

BarrisH  furnish  arms 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  hld.ng  the  fact — 
both  the  State  Department  ar  d  the  British 
Government  itself  admitted  t — that  Brit- 
ain was  furnishing  heavy  arriis,  as  well  as 
lighter  military  equipment,  to  Transjordan. 
Egypt,  and  Iraq.  No  arms  whatever  were 
made  available  by  the  British  to  the  Israelis, 
while  the  United  States  had  consented  to 
sell  both  Israel  and  the  Ara )  states  only 
such  light  equipment  as  could  be  used  for 
Internal -security  purposes. 

That  the  arms  being  .sent  t  y  the  British 
to  the  Arabs  consist  of  such  pjtent  items  as 
Jet  planes,  tanks,  and  cannon,  subsequently 
was  conceded  by  Foreign  Under  Secretary 
Ernest  Davies  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  declined,  however,  to  reveal  figures  on 
shipments.  He  contented  hlm>elf  with  say- 
ing merely  that  Britain  was  under  treaty 
obligations  to  sell  arms  to  the  ^jabs,  but  was 
not  required  to  supply  the  Israelis. 

Concern  over  the  situation  n  the  Middle 
East  began  to  mount  in  Cong -ess  after  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  lifted  Its 
arms  embargo  last  August.  Vt  that  time 
both  the  United  States  and  Br  tain  declared 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  an  arrc  i  race  develop 
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In  the  Middle  Eaat.  But  while  thla  country 
de<  lined  to  permit  ahipments  erf  any  bemry 
armaments,  Britain  Unmediately  began  to  In- 
crease her  belp  to  ber  Arab  friends  in  traUd- 
Ing  up  their  stock  piles,  even  as  the  prcM  in 
Arab  countries  renewed  bellicose  talk  oC  a 
second  round. 

"The  Palestine  war  Is  not  yet  over.* 
screamed  a  Cairo  paper,  Akbar  El  Yom. 
"Egyptian  blood  which  drenched  the  soil  of 
Palestine  has  laid  a  path  along  which  we 
•re  In  duty  bound  to  tread  to  clinch  tha 
victory  for  which  our  martyrs  fought." 

"We  must  all  unite  In  strong  opposition  to 
Zionism. '  cried  the  Iraq  Foielgn  Minister, 
"in  order  utterly  to  destroy  it." 

Coincldentally,  the  Egyptian  Govermnent, 
its  Embassy  In  Washington  revealed,  ap- 
proved the  la.'-gest  budget  for  "ptnposes  of 
national  defense'  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Part  of  the  money.  It  was  announced  would 
be  used  to  establish  a  heavy -ammunition  fac- 
tory, a  light-ammuniton  factory,  "and  will 
enable  the  Egyptian  Government  to  c^>en 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes." 

One  United  States  Congressman.  Repre- 
sentative Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  Eepubiican-Labor. 
Hew  York,  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  last  winter  with  Information  of  Arab 
rearmament  suJBciently  alarming  to  cause 
him  to  appeal  to  Secretary  Acheson.  He  re- 
counted Inflammatory  stories  he  had  seen  in 
the  Arab  press  and  added  It  was  his  convic- 
tion that  "an  arms  race  between  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  in  the  Near  East  is  being  forced"  by 
the  British  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
states. 

DON'T   DtPSCT   WAR 

His  protest.  howeTer,  elicited  from  Secre- 
tary Acheson  only  the  asstirance  that  the 
Btate  Department  did  not  expect  a  renewal  of 
hostiUties  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  nor  did 
It  object  to  British  arms  sales  to  Iraq,  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Egypt. 

"There  has  most  certainly  been  Inflamma- 
tory and  bellicose  statements  made  In  both 
the  Arab  and  Israeli  press  concerning  a  re- 
newal of  fighting."  the  Secretary's  reply  to 
the  New  York  Congressman  said.  "While 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Journalists 
Is  deplorable  and  harmful  to  the  eventual  es- 
tablishment of  good  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  bitter  fighting  only  so  recently 
terminated,  it  would  probably  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  highly  aroused  passions  should 
quickly  cool. 

"S--me  of  the  warlike  pronouncements  of 
ofllclals  of  near-eastern  governments,"  he 
added,  "may  well  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  consumption." 

TffH«gt-    WOBUZD 

That  was  In  mid-January.  Meanwhile, 
•  word  reached  Washington  from  Israel  that 
the  Government  of  that  Infant  republic  was 
gentilnely  worried.  In  economic  straits  it- 
self, due  to  the  cost  of  its  recent  war  for  in- 
dependence plus  the  burden  of  repatriating 
more  than  400.000  refugees  from  Europe,  Is- 
rael was  faced  with  two  serious  problons: 
(1)  The  stockpiling  of  arms  by  the  Arab 
countries  siirroundl'-'g  It,  and  (2t  its  own  In- 
ability to  procure  arms  In  comparable 
quantities. 

There  was  Increasing  evidence,  too.  that 
the  Arab  League,  loosely  wrought  organiza- 
tion cf  the  half-down  countries  which  had 
fought  Israel,  was  determined  Its  members 
never  should  reach  a  permanent  peace  set- 
tlement with  the  Jewish  nation,  at  least  not 
on  the  basis  of  present  territorial  status. 
Indeed,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  league  in 
Cairo  the  decision  was  adopted  to  expel  any 
member  who  entered  Into  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel. 

This  was  aimed  primarily  at  Transjordan, 
whose  King  Abdullah  had  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to 
resume  peaceful  relations  with  its  next-door 
neighbor. 


•BHaTOB  ma  r 

Reperctiasions  tsnnedtatclj  were  Mt  in  tha 
United  States,  from  whence  much  at  the  sup- 
port had  come  for  the  estabJshment  of  Israel 
In  the  first  place.  By  now  doeens  of  Senatcnv 
and  scores  of  CougieaBmei  were  going  on 
record  In  protest  against  cootlntied  Brltiaii 
arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs.  Typical  of  the 
many  speeches  made  in  Ckjngress  was  one 
by  Senator  lavnfc  M.  IvBi,  Bepubllcan.  of 
New  York,  who  declared: 

"Today  the  Tery  survival  of  this  strong- 
hold of  democracy  In  the  critical  Middle 
East  (Israel)  Is  Jeopardize*::  by  the  inexcus- 
able rearmament  of  Its  Arab  neighbors, 
openly  engaged  in  all-out  preparation  for  a 
second  round.  Already  irtaggerlng  under 
financial  burdens  nearly  too  onerous  to  bear, 
Israel  is  compelled  to  ent«'r  into  an  arma- 
ments race  which  even  ftrther  drains  her 
sorely  needed  resources." 

Finally,  on  March  28,  a  delegation  of  32 
Congressmen  called  on  Secretary  Acheson  to 
discxiss  the  whole  middle-eastern  problem, 
including  the  Arab  League's  reluctance  to 
talk  peace  with  the  Israelii  and  the  matter 
of  the  arms  shipments  by  tie  British. 

Mo  punches  were  ptilled.  One  of  the  dele- 
gation. Representative  Ednj  P.  Kn.i.r,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  told  Mr.  Acheson: 

"I  am  In  disagreement  with  the  j»licy  of 
accepting  Sngland's  armiru  of  Egypt.  I  be- 
lieve the  imrest  in  this  area  can  be  overcome 
In  three  ways." 

om.iNX8  pi-wr 

The  first  of  these,  she  laid,  was  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated course  of  action  limiting  quanti- 
ties of  arms  to  t)e  made  available  to  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  The  second  was 
for  an  agreement  between  these  two  great 
powers  to  cease  further  sliipments  after  a 
balance  of  armaments  ha<l  t>een  attained. 
And  the  third,  she  Insisted,  was  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain  ';o  undertake  imC:^ 
mediate  and  earnest  efforts  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding and  obtain  permanent  peace 
treaties  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

Representative  Abraham  .7.  Multxr.  Demo- 
crat, New  York,  another  menber  of  the  dele- 
gation, later  told  the  House  that  in  his 
opinion,  as  long  as  arms  co:itlnue  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Arabs  by  the  Br  tish,  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  will  be  a  mirage. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Secretary 
Acheson  agreed  to  take  up  all  aspects  of 
this  situation  with  Ftjreigii  Minister  Bevln 
at  the  meeting  in  London  starting  next  week. 
Subsequently  the  fact  that  he  had  agreed 
to  do  so  was  ccmflrmed  to  Senator  Scott 
LtJCAS,  Democrat,  IlUnots,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  by  the  State  Dep«utment.  As 
a  result.  Senator  Ltrcas  de<-iared  on  the  ere 
of  Mr.  Acheson 's  departure  (or  London: 

"I  have  written  the  6ecre':ary  a  letter  com- 
mending him  for  that  decLiion.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  can  assure  tht'  friends  of  Israel 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  •  •  • 
working  to  minimise  all  pxsibllities  of  the 
recurrence  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East." 


GlMsts  From  Tebraa  and  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  ILEMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  A  JONAS 

or  nxnidt:! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPItEBENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  <{.  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  (Speaker.  tmd«r 
leave  to  extend  my  remsxks  In  the  Rsc- 
oto,  I  wish  to  Include  aii  editorial  from 
the  Qiicaco  Dally  TribuDe. 

In  very  concise  m&nrer  the  editorial 
has  epitomized  th:  in£.nner  in  which 


Barl  Browder  former  head  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  of  the  United  States  !»• 
fluenced  the  shaping  of  policy  of  this 
Government  in  international  affairs  in 
IMS  and  1M3.  the  full  impact  of  whkii 
has  not  yet  beoi  felt 

Daowiiaa  un  RooeKvn.T 

Earl  Browder's  boast  before  the  Tydlnga 
Investigating  committee  that,  as  boss  Cota- 
zaunlst  In  the  United  States,  he  reported  dur- 
ing the  war  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  confirms  the 
existence  of  a  Communist -New  Deal  working 
relationship  which  has  long  been  obvious  to 
anyone  willing  to  recognize  It.  Senator 
Ttdimcs.  a  Democrat,  was  not  anxious  to  ex- 
plore the  details,  nor  did  Browder  tell  all 
that  he  might,  but  he  told  enough. 

Browder  asserted*  that  in  1942  and  1943  ha 
gave  information  to  Roosevelt  which  had  an 
Important  role  In  reshaping  American  policy 
In  China.  Be  said  that  he  was  receiving 
military  reports  from  Commtinist  observers 
In  China  and  relaying  them  to  Roosevelt. 

In  turn,  he  said,  Sumner  Welles,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  informa- 
tion to  transmit  to  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen.  now 
a  vice  president  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  China,  and  Welles  and  Lauchlln  Currle 
consulted  him  at  the  Slate  Department  on 
American  policy  in  China  Currle.  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Roosevelt,  had  been  des- 
patched to  China  by  the  wartime  President 
on  Janiiary  24.  1941.  to  make  an  economic 
survey  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. Owen  Lattimore.  a  professor 
specializing  on  the  Far  East,  followed  on 
June  29,  1941,  as  political  adviser  to  Chiang 
by  appointment  of  Roosevelt. 

Lattimore  has  been  charged  by  Senator 
McCastht  with  having  served  the  Commu- 
nist cause  in  helping  shape  the  State  De- 
partment's China  policy.  Currle  was  named 
In  1939  by  Whlttaker  Chsunbers.  principal 
witness  against  the  convicted  Alger  Hiss,  as 
a  fellow  traveler  who  never  went  quite  so 
far  as  to  Join  the  Communist  Party,  accord- 
ing to  the  notes  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  read  at  the  second  trial 
of  HlSB. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  these  two  men, 
charged  with  playing  with  the  Communlsi:a. 
were  loaded  on  Chiang  by  Roosevelt,  and  we 
find  that  Browder  was  advising  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  on  what 
to  do  in  China.  At  the  end  of  an  extended 
process.  Chiang's  Nationalist  Government 
lies  in  defeat,  and  the  Communists  are  trl- 
tmiphant  over  all  of  China.  Anybody  who 
believes  that  every  effect  has  a  cause  am 
draw  the  suitable  Inference. 

Now  let  us  pursue  Browder  a  bit  further. 
In  1944  he  published  a  book  called  Tehran, 
heralding  the  results  of  Roosevelt's  first  con- 
ference with  Stalin,  which  had  been  he:d 
November  28  to  December  1,  1S43.  Browder 
held  that  the  Tehran  decisions,  which  were 
wholly  in  Stalin's  favor,  should  gtiide  Amer- 
ican poUcy  In  war  and  peace.  The  book  con- 
tains fulsome  praise  of  Roosevelt,  who  had 
gambled  at  Tehran  on  the  theory  that,  by 
conceding  Stalin  everjrthing  and  denying  him 
nothing,  Soviet  cooperatiicxi  would  be  a&sun^d 
in  the  postwar  world. 

On  page  59  Browder  said  that  Roosevelt's 
defeat  for  a  fourth  term  in  1944  wss  the  main 
hope  for  salvaging  a  negotiated  peace  to 
preserve  a  base  for  fsadsih.  On  page  1C6,  :n 
order  to  avert  this  fancied  calamity,  Browder 
recommended  that  partisanship  in  the  elec- 
tion be  suspended.  On  page  106  he  urg<^d 
that  Roosevelt  be  drafted  by  popular  de- 
znand.  and  on  page  109  that  the  people  must 
make  Boosevelt's  campaign  for  him. 

"It  must  be  a  nonpartisan  campa!^.** 
Browder  said.  Here  we  have  some  grcumlB 
to  sospect  that  what  has  ▼ariotisly  be(.>n 
called  the  bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  and  un- 
partiaan  policy  really  ones  Its  authorship  to 
the  man  who  then  was  boas  of  the  Cammo- 
nlst  Party. 
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Biowder  c«rt*lnlT  yielded  to  no  on«  m  » 
footer  lor  a  fourth  Roo«eve;t  term,  and  after 
th«  election  he  claimed  credit  lor  Roi:>seTelts 
•lection. stating  that  Communist  policies  and 
work  contributed  esuentla'.ly  to  the  victory  of 
November  7.  The  Yalta  Conference  at  which 
Roosevelt  made  further  vast  conces»lona  to 
Stalin,  among  the  moct  Important  of  which 
vaa  to  give  Russia  strate<:lc  rights  In  China 
at  the  expeuM  of  Chiang  s  S.\ticr.ahstA,  had 
been  held  by  the  time  Browder  made  this 
boast,  and  It  wxs  acclaimed  by  him  as  un- 
reservedly as  wer»  the  results  at  Tehran: 
*"Ottf  Interpretation  of  Tehran  has  been  con- 
firmld  by  Yi\ita." 

Browder  h.td  great  cause  for  satisfaction. 
Koowrelt  had  pardoned  him  in  1942  after 
-  14  months  in  prlaon  on  a  4-year  aentence  'or 
cbtalning  a  passport  to  Rus&la  by  fraud  and 
perjury.  He  had  been  acepted  by  Rixisevelt 
and  his  circle  as  an  unofficial  adviser.  The 
China  policy  he  favored  was  In  process  of 
paying  cut  with  a  Communist  triumph. 
Roose\-elt  had  greatly  helped  toward  that  re- 
sult, and  so  had  his  pro-Communist  agents. 

Browder  had  returned  these  favara  by 
making  a  scarcely  dlscui*ed  appeal  for  Roose- 
velt's selection  by  acclamation  as  fourth-term 
President.  He  contended  that  Communist* 
had  contributed  heavily  to  Roosevelt  s  suc- 
cess, as  was  demonstrably  true  In  New  York 
S:ate.  where  Roosevelt  trailed  500.000  votes 
In  the  straight  Republican -Democratic 
Party  contest,  but  picked  up  800.000  votes 
from  the  pro-Communist  American  Labor 
Party  and  the  Socialist  splinter  Liberal 
Party,  which  bad  broken  away  from  the 
Labor  Party. 

Looking  back.  It  is  clear  that  the  associa- 
tion between  Browder  and  the  Communists 
and  Roosevelt  was  one  for  mutual  profit. 
Roc-sevelt's  dlrtdends  were  in  domestic  polit- 
ical support  and  success:  what  Browder  col- 
lected was  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  world  communism,  which  were  enor- 
mously aggrandized  by  the  Tehran  and  Yalta 
agreements  which  shaped  the  future  cf  east- 
ern Europe  and  China. 

Roosevelt  died  a  month  after  Yalta.  A 
little  more  than  m  month  after  that  the 
Kremlin,  through  Jacques  Duclos.  French 
Communist  leader,  directed  American  Com- 
munists, who  had  m.'uiqueraded  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  urder  Browder'a  leadership  as  a 
•"political  a^ssociatlon."  to  reconstitute  them- 
selves as  a  revolutionary  party.  Browder  was 
ditched  as  its  leader.  He  had  served  Stalin 
veil,  but  now  that  Roosevelt  was  dead  and 
Russia  had  got  from  him  everything  It  bad 
■ought,  the  new  Soviet  policy  setting  the 
stage  for  the  cold  war  demanded  hostility  to 
everything  American.  Roosevelt's  good 
friend.  Browder.  did  not  fit  the  requirement 
after  hla  ywara  of  professing  that  Commu- 
nists were  merely  advanced  New  Dealers. 


The  Case  for  aid  Af aiast  the  Stale 
Departmeat 


EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  ptNxsTi.VAjfia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  t.  1950 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  \nhich  app?arcd  in  the  Johns- 
town Democrat  on  April  26.  1950.  entitled 
•The  Case  lor  and  Against  the  Bute  De- 
partment." Tills  forthright  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  matters  which  vitally 
affect  the  security  of  our  country  and 


the  integrity  of  our  Government  should 
give  each  and  every  person  who  reads 
this  article  cause  for  serious  thought 
about  the  matters  discussed. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 
THt   Cass  Fob  a?<d   Against  th«  Statt  D«- 

FARTMENT 

President  Truman  has  added  his  voice  to 
that  of  Secretary  Acheson  in  meeting  the 
attack  on  loyalty  within  the  State  Deparf- 
meiU  spearheaded  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

The  difficulty  about  this  whole  business  Is 
that  both  sides  are  oversimplifying  the  is- 
sues, overstating  their  cases. 

The  picture  Is  neither  all  black,  as  Sena- 
tor McCartht  would  have  us  believe,  nor 
all  wlilte,  as  Secretary  Acheson  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  would  have  us  believe.  There 
are  a  lot  of  gray  hues. 

A  circumstance  that  lends  Itself  to  this 
extremism,  on  both  hands,  is  the  background 
of  this  Nations  attitude  toward  commu- 
nism and  Communists  In  years  gone  by. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Monday- 
mdriung  quarterback,  we  in  America  have 
many  mistakes  In  foreign  policy  to  answer 
Xor. 

Some  of  these  errors  were  sincere,  honest 
blunders  of  the  type  that  will  continue  to 
be  made  as  long  as  the  human  element  Is  a 
factor  In  government.  Perhaps,  In  some 
far-off.  future  day.  when  we  turn  over  to 
mechanical-brain  machines  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive 
at  the  correct,  the  wise,  the  all-knowing  an- 
swer every  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  blun- 
ders were  the  result  of  dirty  work  at  the 
cross  roads.  In  the  past,  we  have  been  led 
Into  erroneous  conclusions  becatise  of  the 
disloyalty  and  the  subversive  activities  of 
a  few  experts  and  advisers.  When  Intellec- 
tual crocks  lead  well-meaning  men  to  false 
conclusions,  however  Innocently  on  the  part 
of  the  misled  Government  officials,  grave  er- 
rors can  result,  and  do  result.  And  those 
errors  can  be  Just  as  fatal  as  though  they 
were  made  by  subverted  officials — under  their 
own  power. 

The  Truman  administration  now  mtost 
realize  this— although  by  some  strange  rule 
of  pxslitlcis.  the  present  administration  seems 
to  think  It  cannot  admit  the  truth  publicly. 

For  example,  mistakes  were  made  at 
Yalta — by  President  Roosevelt  himself — 
which  will  have  tragic  significance  In  our 
foreign  relations  for  lOu  years. 

No  one  is  trying  to  say  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  disloyal.  But  President  Roose- 
velt, himself  In  111  health  at  the  time,  to- 
gether with  many  of  his  principal  advisers, 
were  given  a  couple  of  bum  steers  on  policy. 
And  those  bum  steers,  on  top  of  which  was 
piled  boner  after  boner,  finally  resulted  m 
the  loss  of  China  to  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. 

These  are  skeletons  In  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration's closet.  And  Mr.  rruman  Is 
ea^er  that  the  dust  of  that  closet  be  not 
disturbed. 

Other  skeletons  there  are,  too.  Probably 
more  than  any  of  us  on  the  outside  know 
•bout.  But  there  are  a  lew  which  briefly 
have  been  exposed  to  public  view,  however 
0eettng 

Most  dramatic  of  these,  of  course,  was  the 
Hiss  case.  And  here  the  administration 
managed  to  stick  Its  feet  In  Its  mouth.  It 
was  In  the  early  phases  of  this  expos*  that 
the  affair  was  described  by  President  Tru- 
man himself  as  a  red  herring 

Secretary  Acheson  also  managed  to  get 
himself  cut  on  a  limb  for  Hiss.  It  certainly 
was  not  in  the  best  of  gnod  Judgment  that 
Mr.  Acheson  stupidly  annuunced  that  he  did 
cot  intend  to  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss, 
•ven  though  the  latter  had  b««n  convicted 
of  what  amounted  to  treason. 


Perhaps  the  less  said  abet  t  the  Coplon 
ease,  the  better — for  the  Gove-nment. 

Then  there  vas  the  case  of  3Ienry  J.  Wad- 
lelgh.  a  former  State  Departrrent  employee, 
who  has  confessed  disloyalty  but  has  not 
been  prosecuted  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  ran  out  In  the  mtantlme.  But. 
nonetheless,  here  was  proved  subversion  with- 
in the  State  Department. 

The  Amerasia  case,  too,  dees  not  reflect 
credit  upon  p.ast  security  pr  .ctlces  of  the 
State  Department.  In  this  af  air.  hundreds 
of  top  secret  State  Departmeit  documents 
were  spirited  out  of  the  filei  and  photo- 
graphed. The  Amerasia  case  Incidentally, 
likely  wyi  make  the  headlines  again  soon. 
New  evidence  has  come  to  llg  it  which  may 
make  the  FBI  look  like  a  bun  h  of  chumps. 

A  loyalty  program  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Truman  administration.  And  ve  don't  hesi- 
tate to  say — on  the  basis  of  wJ-  at  we  learned 
in  Washington  last  week  durlig  an  editors" 
meeting  there — that  in  our  opi  lion  that  loy- 
alty program  is  working. 

Now,  of  course,  it's  possible  t )  say  that  the 
administration  locked  the  d(  or  after  the 
horse  was  stolen.  And,  to  a  dt  gree.  there  Is 
Justice  in  this  charge.  But  at  least  there  is 
this  advantage  to  present  loyal  ,y  screenings. 
It's  going  to  be  pretty  tough  lor  anyone  to 
steal  any  more  horses. 

That  security  for  the  future  Isn't  enough 
to  suit  Senator  McCabtht,  ana  those  who 
side  with  him  In  this  controver:  y.  As  we  see 
it,  however.  Senator  McCartht.  ty  the  tactics 
he  has  used,  is  running  the  Krave  risk  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Sure,  root  out  the  subversives.  Sure, 
eliminate  the  poor  security  risks,  due  to 
moral  turpitude.  Sure,  punis  i  the  guilty, 
when  that  can  be  done  legally  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  Bill  of  Righ:s. 

But  don't  burn  down  the  ^chooI  house, 
just  because  a  teacher  or  two  is  suspected 
of  being  a  bad  security  risk. 

From  a  very  practical  and  a  very  real 
standpoint,  the  United  States  litate  Depart- 
ment must  be  maintained  as  a  going,  func- 
tioning, effective  concern — eve  i  while  it  is 
being  cleansed. 

The  American  State  Departnrent  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  19.000  persons.  The  infected 
personnel  within  the  State  Department- 
even  giving  McCartht  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt — was  an  infinitesimal  iractlon  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  personnel. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  emj  loyees  of  the 
State  Department  are  loyal,  sincere  Ameri- 
cans who  are  earnestly  trying  1 3  do  the  best 
job  they  know  how  to  do  at  a  time  in  world 
history  when  every  bit  of  wlsd  )m  and  cool- 
headedness  is  necessary  if  we  a  e  to  win  this 
Ideological  warfare — this  "war  that  calls  it- 
self peace,"  to  quote  an  ECA  spokesman. 

We  do  our  Stale  Departnvnt  and  our 
national  welfare  a  serious  disservice  If  we 
make  that  Job  any  harder  iha  i  It  needs  to 
be  made.  And  we  seriously  dcubt  that  the 
Ijest  wey  to  catch  spies  and  {.erverts  Is  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  overrun  wit^  them. 

Senator  McCaktht  Is  a  smart  -ookle.  He's 
a  smooth  ojierator.  As  we  list«  ned  to  him. 
we  were  impressed  by  his  abilu  es  as  an  in- 
flghter.  And  he  has  kept  It  u  )  long  after 
most  men  would  have  collapset  from  over- 
exertion. 

But  this  is  inescapable:  Cle;  r  away  the 
wreckage  of  the  entire  McCarihy  crusade, 
and  you  discover  tliat  he  has  n.n  mads  One 
single  charge  stand  up  in  its  cuti  ety.  That's 
not  a  good  record. 

Even  In  the  Laltimore  case,  the  Wisconsin 
Senators  charges  have  not  b?cii  borne  out 
100  percent. 

Professor  Budenz  rays  he  ha  5  been  told 
that  Lattimore  was  •  member  ol  a  Commu- 
nist cell.  But  Budenz  says  he  dc?s  not  know 
personally  that  Lattimore  was  a  Communist. 
Nor  was  he  willing  to  describe  lattimore  M 
the  top  Ccmmunlst  spy  In  Amer.ca.  in  fact. 
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Budenz  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  eiiarg* 
by  McCastht  was  not  correct. 

So,  Lattimore  Is  not  yet  proved  to  bav* 
been  a  commie  Inflltrationlst.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  conclusions  alxout  Lattimore  any  of 
us  may  have  arrived  at  individually,  in  this 
country  a  man  is  Innocent  untU  be  is  proved 
to  be  guilty. 

LatLlmorc  has  not  been  cJBcially  connected 
with  the  State  E>epartment  for  5  years  or  so. 
He  prepared  a  memorandum  or  two  for  the 
Department,  but  so  did  dooens  of  other 
people — who  were  not  siupccted  or  accused 
of  Communist  leanings. 

The  more  we  think  about  this  business, 
the  firmer  we  are  in  these  conclusions: 

The  Government  has  much  to  answer  for 
in  the  past.  The  Gover  -;ment  was  not  honest 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  faU- 
Ing  frankly  to  admit  lu  past  errors,  mad* 
either  through  Innocent  but  stupid  tumble- 
fistedness  as  the  restUt  of  throat-cutting  by 
trxuted  advisers. 

The  Government  would  be  In  a  much  mora 
defensible  position  today — and  able  to  with- 
stand the  McCarthy  blvmderpass  attack — 
if  It  could  come  into  court  with  completely 
clean  hands. 

However,  much  of  what  McCartht  Is 
•hooting  at  already  has  been  taken  care  of — 
beginning  back  In  1947. 

The  danger  of  the  McCarthy  attack  is 
that  it  breaks  down  morale  within  the  De- 
partment, among  the  thousands  of  loyal 
Americans;  Interferes  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Department  In  dealing  with  today's 
foreign  problems,  by  diverting  the  time  and 
attention  cf  foreign  policy  leaders  from  their 
real  Job  to  the  task  of  defending  the  De- 
partment: and,  as  a  result  of  these  circum- 
stances, strengthens  the  Communist  cause 
by  weakening  the  eflectlveness  of  our  ma- 
chinery to  covmter  it. 

On  top  of  all  this.  McCattht's  tactics  have 
made  a  mockery  of  democratic  principles  in 
bis  resort  to  the  weapons  of  g^lt  by  associa- 
tion and  guilt  by  coincidence. 

Altogether,  it  hasn't  been  a  pretty  perform- 
ance. 

It  Is  one  that  we  will  look  back  on.  soma 
day,  with  misgivings,  IX  iKit  with  ah&zne. 


A  Day  of  Memory,  Contemplatioa,  aad 
Study 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrM  t:rk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  co'.leagues 
the  following  editorial  wh:ch  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ol  Sun- 
day, May  7: 

"THra  Words  Theb  MOfrtrMrirr* 

"One  dees  not.'  as  Jewish  tradition  holds, 
"set  up  monuments  for  the  rightectis:  their 
words  are  their  montunents."  Indeed,  it  Is 
really  so  In  all  faiths;  the  monument  is 
built  cut  of  what  men  thought,  or  sizflered, 
or  created  in  their  time,  and  no  memcrUl 
marker  set  up  afterward  can  carry  a  greater 
content  than  that  which  is  infused  into  it 
by  the  spirit  of  those  to  whose  memory  it 
is  erected.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  and  in  thl* 
tradition,  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary suggesved  May  7  as  a  day  of  memory, 
contemplation,  and  study  which  would  pro- 
tide  a  supremely  fitting,  if  intangible,  mcm- 
ument  to  the  6.000.000  Jews  who  perished  in 
the  frightful  persecutions  cX  the  last  doaen 
years. 


"nie  Tletims  are  too  many  to  remember — 
except  in  certain  hearts,  still  btirdened  with 
some  tiny  fragment  of  tbn  tragedy — as  the 
individuals  which  they  were.  But  it  was 
a  culttire  which  was  cnislted  together  witb 
the  lives  of  those  who  served  it.  It  was  a 
ctilture  woven  of  many  brilliant  straiKls — 
the  scientific  criticism  of  ihe  German  Jews, 
the  salntless  of  the  Polish -Jewish  tradition, 
the  Talmudlc  scholarship  of  the  Lithuanian 
tradition,  and  many  more.  The  men  and 
women  are  dead:  but  thii..  the  product  of 
tiielr  minds  and  conscienoeti,  lives  and  should 
be  kept  a..ve  in  their  memory.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  May  7  olJserTance  throughout 
the  country:  this  is  tlie  m<anlng  of  the  me- 
morial month  of  study  set  aside  this  year  to 
the  works  of  the  Rabtii  Aklba,  one  of  the 
great  Jewish  spirlttial  teachers  and  an  earlier 
martyr,  at  the  hands  of  Reman  savagery,  of 
Judaism.  Here  U  a  truly  living  montiment. 
intangible  but  enduring,  iind  fuUy  worthy 
cf  those  whom  it  commemorates. 


TIu  Mc<IicaI  Scmces  Team  in  Today's 
Defease  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OP  iraSTH  CAXOIIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8  1950 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  ISpeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rexnaiks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Richard  L.  Meiling.  M  D..  Director  of 
Medical  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Traymore  Hotel.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J..  Thursday,  Mi.y  4.  1950: 

Thi  Mzdical  SntvicES  Tiaii  n»  Tooat's 
Defxnsk  Poacxs 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  spend  this  period  with 
ycu  and  to  disctiss  the  cur-ent  work  of  the 
medical  services  In  the  armiid  forces. 

With  the  changes  which  Have  taken  place 
In  our  defense  farces  during  the  past  3  years, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  heen  som« 
corresponding  changes  In  the  medical  serv- 
ices which  support  them.  These  organic 
changes  in  otir  military  forces  were  not  Just 
the  result  of  legislation;  tiey  were  a  con- 
crete reflection  of  the  fact  that  concepts  of 
warfare,  and  our  means  of  defending  our- 
selves in  stKh  a  war.  have  changed  radically. 
On  all  sides,  we  see  evidencs  that  man's  sci- 
entific and  m^^'^a^'^^i  acilevements  have 
thrust  us  into  a  new  and  challenging  era. 
The  plans  of  cur  military  medical  services 
must  be  revised  in  some  nspects  if  we  are 
to  keep  step  with  the  total  defense  plan. 

The  advances  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
the  allied  sciences  during  tte  past  few  years 
have  influenced  the  basis  ujxin  which  mod- 
ern medical  defense  plans  are  developed. 
Our  alsility  to  keep  the  fighting  man  in  fight- 
ing trim  has  been  vastly  improved.  Ob- 
viously the  expanding  Importance  cf  such 
tliings  as  the  vaccines,  serums,  antibiotics — 
biologlcals  of  all  types — and  a  host  of  others 
means  an  even  greater  emptiasis  on  the  role 
of  the  pharmacist,  whether  :n  imlform  or  in 
civilian  practice.  It  is  a  ptrt  cf  cur  broad 
TniM>r>n  of  keeping  the  grecitest  number  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  at  combat-duty 
posts  fcr  the  greatest  ntimb«T  cf  hours. 

Tet  these  same  new  advances  have  served 
to  demonstrate  a^atn  a  trend  in  medlcina 
which  is  fast  becoming  an  obTlons  fact.  Tbat 
is  the  emergence  of  medical  care  as  a  team 
concept.    The  mere  «•  bave  come  to  tmder- 


Btand  the  complex  httman  meebanlam.  tlie 
more  we  have  tended  to  branch  oil  into  spe- 
cial fields  of  investigation  and  therapy,  W* 
now  are  at  the  place  where  one  of  the  biggest 
needs  is  tc  reform  these  many  contributors 
into  a  cohesive  working  unit  which  will 
pocd  and  concentrate  their  combined  knowl- 
edge and  skills  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  problem  and.  where  applicable,  on 
the  needs  of  tlie  patient  tiimself. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  present-day  mili- 
tary medical  services  and  the  organlzatluQ 
with  tlie  Department  of  Defense. 

The  <MBce  of  Medical  Services,  of  which  I 
am  Director,  was  established  a  year  ago  as  ah 
integral  part  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense. The  Director  of  Medical  EovioeB  Is 
responsible  for  establishing  and  oontroUlnc 
policies,  programs,  and  standards  oC  military 
medical  services,  and  for  exercising  general 
direction,  authority,  and  control  over  tlM 
administration  and  utilization  of  perscmnel 
and  faelllties  ttirougbaut  the  health  semen 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  appointment  of  a  civilian  physidun 
as  Director  of  Medical  Services  is  the  ^pli- 
cation of  the  time-honored  American  eon- 
cept  of  civilian  control  of  the  military  pol- 
icies in  our  Nation's  defense  organisation. 
Throtigh  this  we  are  achieving  a  tiose  work- 
ing relation  between  the  profesaional  men  in 
tiniTorm  and  their  colleagues  Ln  dvil  life— 
a  relationship  which  must  be  constantly 
maintained  if  the  health  programs  at  armed 
forces  are  to  match  the  high  professional 
level  of  care  in  this  Nation  generally. 

The  organicatlon  of  the  Office  of  Medical 
Services  is  built  aroond  three  divisions,  each 
beaded  by  a  general  or  flag  officer  oi  the  thrc« 
military  dei>artment8. 

The  plans  and  policy  division  is  a  long- 
range  i^annlng  group,  working  with  snch 
agencies  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Munitions  Board  tor  the  development  of  ma- 
jor progrvBoz  and  strategic  and  tact  teal 
value. 

The  program  coordination  dlviskxi  Is  con- 
cerned with  current  medical  activities  of  the 
three  military  departmenu  at  the  broad  pro- 
gram level.  Major  policy  matters  such  as  the 
Joint  utilization  of  hospitals  and  other  med- 
ical facilities  as  well  as  joint  utilizatlOD  of 
highly  specialized  personnel,  are  developed 
and  promulgated. 

The  third  division  is  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Health  Interrelations  Division,  which 
deals  with  a  large  numlier  of  agencies  and 
organizations  whose  wca"k  Is  directly  relsted 
to  the  health  programs  of  the  armed  forces. 
These  Include  such  groups  as  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  National  Research  Cotmeil, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  foreign  military  med- 
ical services  and  civilian  profeastonal  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  Array.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  are  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medical  and  health  activities  !m 
their  respective  departments.  They  meet 
with  the  Director  of  Medical  Serrlces  weekly 
or  oftener  as  members  of  a  military  medieU 
advisory  council,  to  discuss  the  many  med- 
ical and  allied  problems  of  the  Armed  Forcen. 

In  addition,  the  ciiiefs  of  the  several  aux- 
iliary corps  in  all  three  departments  are  reg- 
ularly available  to  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services  and  are  consulted  on  their  special 
interests  and  problems. 

An  Important  part  of  the  policy-making 
pattern  is  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Ad- 
visory Committee,  tmder  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cocqpc  and  compoeed  d  emi- 
nent physicians  and  dentists.  This  commit- 
tee which  considers  major  problems  of  health 
In  the  armed  forces  and  which  reports  di- 
rectly to  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson, 
represents  some  of  the  finest  professional 
talent  and  experience  In  the  Nation  and  haa 
performed  an  outstanding  service  for  tha 
Defense  Establishment  and  for  the  coontry. 
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In  the  Um«  w*  have  hrr«  thU  morning. 
It  U  tot  poMlb'.e  to  discuss  all  the  current 
prognLxns  of  tae  military  medic*!  services,  yet 
It  Mems  Unp)ortant  for  ua  to  briefly  ci^ver 
aome  of  the  moat  outatAndln^;  ones.  They 
have  (I  bas:c  laiportance  In  the  over-all  health 
piaru  fcr  our  military  forces  and  therefore 
are  ol  direct  interest  to  you  In  the  pharmacy 
profftisicn. 

For  some  time  we  have  followed  the  )cUcy 
of  J<lnt  utilization  of  m:UtAry  hospimls. 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  This 
meara  that  the  man  or  woman  who  wears 
the  uniform  of  any  branch  ot  service  may 
be  h<«pltall«ed  in  the  nearest  hospital  which 
Is  equipped  to  care  for  him.  whether  that  be 
an  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Fxjrce  facility.  This 
policy  was  dictated  by  the  simplest  princi- 
ple* if  good  management  Fcr  the  sake  of 
the  {Mtient.  It  la  Important  that  he  be  treat- 
ed promptly — which  means  m  the  nearest 
hoapltal.  Fsr  e<&clent  utilttation  of  profes- 
sional manpower,  tha  available  personnel 
mus:  k>e  dif'rlbuted  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  serve  the  greatest  number  of  patients. 
For  the  conservation  of  time,  money,  and 
equipment,  the  wastage  of  unnecessary  trans- 
portation must  be  eliminated.  For  all  these 
reas.jns.  Joint  utilization  u  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  It  means  conserva- 
tion of  critical  national  health  resources  in 
time  of  emer^ncy. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing job  which  has  been  and  Is  being 
done  by  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Pro- 
curement Agency.  Thu  agency  was  devel- 
oped by  the  military  medicai  services  some 
20  months  before  the  Unification  Act  be- 
eaoM  tiie  law  of  the  land  The  organization. 
«iyeh  eerres  as  a  joint  agency  for  the  pro* 
curement  of  all  medical  supplies,  druijs, 
equipment,  and  related  material  for  all  three 
of  the  military  services,  la  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Interservlce  coordination  In  action. 
The  combined  purcha&lng  functions  of  the 
agency  have  ber  n  welcomed  by  the  Industries 
which  supply  are  Armed  Forces,  by  the  mili- 
tary departmfnts  themselves,  and  by  the 
ho:ipltals.  clinics,  and  other  facilities  which 
depend  upon  them  for  supplies. 

Operating  from  one  central  headquarter! 
In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  the  Armed  bervices 
Uedicai  Procurement  Agency  has  simplified 
the  maintenance  of  stock  levels  In  all  tiu'ee 
departments;  It  has  minimized  the  losses 
from  out-dnted  drugs,  bioloijicals.  and  so 
forth,  and  has  done  an  exceptionally  fine  Job 
In  the  testing  and  analysis  of  supplies  and 
materials  purchased  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
New  programs  are  constantly  being  developed 
by  this  agency  and  the  staffs  oi  the  military 
medical  services  to  further  improve  the  med- 
ical supply  program. 

As  we  pursue  these  and  mai:y  other  pro- 
grams which  m;.ke  up  the  modern  health 
organisation  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  am  constantly  impressed  with  the  need  for 
concerted  team  effort  to  reach  our  goals. 
The  growing  complexity  of  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  ua  In  providing  broad 
health  services  for  the  military  forces  de- 
mands the  combined  knowled^ic  <inrl  e.rfort  of 
many  Indlxidusls  and  groups.  We  cannot 
meet  our  responsibility  In  any  other  way. 

For  this  reason  I  take  this  occasion  to 
welcome  the  pharmacist  to  this  team.  I 
•hould  like  also  to  comment  briefly  upon  the 
pharmacist  la  uniform,  both  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  hlra  and  the  contribution  which 
he  can  make  to  the  defense  team. 

First,  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  actual 
number  of  assignments  for  full-lime  prac- 
ticing pharmaclsU  in  the  military  forces  is 
somewhat  limited.  The  Urge  hospitals  re- 
quire full-time  pharmaclsU.  ks  well  as  a  few 
other  InsUllatlons.  Thece  are  Important 
assignments,  yet  they  do  not  add  up  to  a 
large  toul.  There  Is  a  much  larger  number 
of  posltloru  throughout  the  services  in 
which  the  o(Bce:'3  principal  duty  Is  the  man- 
tgement  U  a  plmrmacy,  with  other  Medical 


Department  duties  performed  as  part  of  the 
siati  organization.  Additional  billets  are 
provided  in  various  technical  control  work 
and  In  testing  and  research  laboratories,  as 
V  ell  as  for  the  development  of  specifications, 
requirements,  and  procurement. 

But  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
day a  concept  which  I  believe  warrants  con- 
sideration tiy  you  and  by  your  association. 
Under  present  organization  and  staffing  ar- 
rangements, ph.irmr.cy  cfflcers  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  From 
this  corps  must  come  the  ofBcers  who  will 
hold  responsible  p>osts  thro'jghout  many 
phases  of  medical  and  allied  work.  It  is  in 
the  Medical  Service  Torps  that  the  military 
medical  services  must  find  able,  responsible 
men  to  serve  in  hospital  administration,  re- 
search, and  testing  projects,  medical  supply, 
staff  assignments,  command  duties  within 
the  medical  services  and  a  host  of  ether  vl- 
t.illy  important  duties. 

For  most  of  these  assignments,  there  Is 
no  standard  back'tround  of  education  and 
tralnlna;.  If  you  were  responsible  for  choos- 
ing Individuals  for  these  Important  tasks, 
to  whom  would  you  turn?  I  believe  you 
would  seek  men  with  a  sound  professional 
background,  whose  training  and  experience 
made  them  specially  Informed  of  medical 
needs  and  problems,  and  who  by  educitlon, 
association,  and  knowledge  were  prepared  to 
become  key  members  of  this  medical  team. 
In  short,  I  believe  you  would  turn  to  the 
pharmacist. 

To  the  pharmacist  who  finds  a  definite 
attraction  in  the  military  service,  who  de- 
rives a  sense  of  personal  and  professional 
satt-Uaction  from  the  stimulation  of  military 
medical  problems,  and  who  brings  to  his 
work  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  defense 
needs  of  our  country,  it  is  an  attractive  and 
gratifying  career.  The  different  interests  of 
the  individual  oficers  can  lead  to  a  variety 
of  assignments.  This  past  week,  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  with  the  amphibious  and  air- 
borne troops,  in  both  water  and  airborne 
landing  operations.  The  famed  Eighty-sec- 
ond Airborne  Division  had  five  pharmacists 
•  hitting  the  s  ik"  with  their  respective  com- 
mands. These  clHccrs.  fully  trained  in  the 
military  problem  of  an  airborne  operation, 
were  actually  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
to  supply  the  first  phase  of  the  professional 
medical  care — an  essential  part  of  the  med- 
icul  teamwork.  Today  these  officers  are  com- 
pany commanders;  tomorrow  they  will  be 
etafl  officers,  Ic^isttclaas,  mobilization  ex- 
perts, etc..  in  the  field  of  medical  military 
planning. 

When  the  pharmacist  extends  his  Interests 
to  broader  fields  of  leadership,  he  is  pur- 
suing exactly  the  same  path  which  other 
professlon.il  m.en  take  as  they  rise  in  their 
chosen  field.  What  happens  to  the  profes- 
sional man  who  demonstrates  his  compe- 
tence and  earns  a  place  of  re.spect  nmcng 
his  asscclates?  He  soon  finds  himself  re- 
sponsible for  problems  of  management,  of 
establishing  relations  with  a  variety  of  groups 
related  to  medical  care,  for  taking  leader- 
ship In  his  ctjmmuni'.y — in  short,  fcr  tack- 
ling and  solving  many  problem.s  which  lead 
him  far  above  the  confines  of  his  specialty. 
This  Is  the  history  of  every  professional 
man  who  has  demonstrated  a  capacity  for 
leadership.  It  Is  the  course  of  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pharmacist  in  military  service. 
The  pharmacist  Is  a  valuable  member  of  the 
health  services  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy- 
yet  his  true  future  lies  In  his  opportunity  to 
go  on  to  more  and  more  responsible  p<i«ts. 
Members  of  the  pharmacy  profession  have 
demonstrated  many  times  In  our  history 
that  they  are  completely  capable  of  handling 
large-scale  responsibilities,  bfJth  in  civil  and 
military  posts.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  David  Henshaw.  a  practicing  pharma- 
cist of  Boston,  rose  to  a  place  of  respect  and 
distinction  in  our  Nation  when  he  was  ap- 
puiuud  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1843.     Since 


that  time,  many  of  your  profession  have 
served  with  distinction  in  civic  positions  of 
great  responsibility. 

The  need  for  men  of  outstanding  ability 
is  greater  today  than  ever  before.  The  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps  will  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility if  this  country  should  again  be  forced 
into  an  armed  conflict.  It  looks  to  the 
pharmacy  profession  to  provide  both  prac- 
ticing pharmacists  and  a  source  of  trained 
professional  men  who  can  respond  to  the  de- 
mands for  a  variety  of  essential  and  responsi- 
ble posts  In  the  military  medical  services. 
Whether  the  pharmacist  elects  to  serve  in 
testing  and  research,  in  administration,  in 
supply,  in  staff  or  command  work  depends 
Uf)on  individual  preferences  and  aptitudes. 
Not  every  pharmacist  is  capable  of  assuming 
these  command  responsibilities,  just  as  some 
civilian  pharmacists  are  not  able  to  extend 
their  Interests  beyond  the  practice  of  pre- 
scription pharmacy.  Yet  for  the  pharmacist 
who  has  vision  and  the  capacity  lor  leader- 
ship, the  military  m.edical  services  offer  a 
real  challenge,  broad  opportunities,  and  an 
Important  place  on  the  medical  team  which 
serves  our  Nation's  fighting  forces. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

C7    WE.  T   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtond  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  entitled 
■Recovery  in  Midcareer,"  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Boris  Shishkin,  Director 
of  the  European  Labor  Division,  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration: 

RrCOVEKT    l.N   MlIKAREEK 

(By  Boris  Shishkin,  Director,  European  Labor 
Division.  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration) 

April  16  was  the  halfway  mark  on  the  road 
toward  European  recovery.  That  date  round- 
ed out  2  years  since  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  w:is  formed 
to  unite  19  governments  of  Europe  in  a  com- 
mon task.  Their  task  was  to  rally  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  from  their  divergent, 
and  often  conflicting,  economic  paths,  and 
guide  them  along  an  agreed  course  toward 
a:;reed  goals  of  recovery  and  reconstruction, 
made  attainable  by  a  4-year  program  of 
American  aid. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  European 
recovery  program  de:cril)ed  as  if  it  consisted 
entirely  of  dollars  provided  by  American  tjvx- 
payers  and  spient  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans. 
Such  a  description  is  doubly  wrong. 

This  projiram,  envisaged  by  General 
Marshall  and  known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  is 
made  up  of  three  elements.  The  first  is 
self-help.  As  President  Truman  made  it 
plain  from  the  outset,  the  United  States 
would  help  only  those  countries  that  help 
themselves  And  no  one  can  deny  today  that 
much  of  the  progress  from  the  economic 
disease  and  disaster  of  2  years  ago  toward 
economic  health  has  been  due  to  the  earnest, 
often  desperate,  effort  of  Europeans  them- 
selves, within  the  limited  resources  and  dis- 
rupted lives  of  their  own  countries. 

The  second  main  .iiKtedlent  of  the  ERP 
is  mutual  assistance.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
American  aid,  European  countries  mujt  help 
each  other.  And  help  each  other  they  do. 
Age-long  barriers  have  been  swept  aside  In 
a   mutual    effort    to   stabilize   currencies,   to 
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facilitate  the  transfer  of  money  and  credit, 
to  make  way  for  expanding  trade  and  to 
open  barriers  to  migration  of  workers.  Mu- 
tual efforts  of  several  countries  have  been 
bent  to  improve  prcxluclicn  of  food,  to  pro- 
vide a  common  source  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  to  establish  European-wide  exchange  of 
technical  zsslstance. 

The  third  and  the  most  important  elem.ent 
of  the  European  program  is  the  availability 
cf  American  dollar  aid  provided  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  For  these  are  the  dollars 
wh!Ch  Europe  needs,  and  does  not  have,  to 
buy  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment essential  for  the  rebuilding  of  her 
economy. 

Most  of  these  things  European  countries 
buy  from  the  United  States.  So  that  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  dollar  aid  to 
Europe  is  actually  spent  directly  in  the 
"American  market  and  provides  the  source  of 
income  for  the  American  worker,  farmer. 
Investor,  and  trader. 

But  even  the  much  smaller  proportion  of 
llarBhall-ald  dollars  with  which  European 
countries  make  recovery  purchases  In  Canada, 
Latin  America,  and  other  markets  are  event- 
ually spent  in  the  United  States  fcr  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  receipt  of  these  recovery  dollars 
enables  the  other  ccuntries  to  buy  from  the 
United  States  produ:ts  wh.ch  they  wart  but 
would  not  have  otherwise  bought. 

Americas  aid  to  Europe  is.  therefore,  not 
a  charity.  The  fact  is  that  dtinng  the  last 
2  years  many  American  workers  and  farm- 
ers derived  their  employment  and  liicome 
from  the  production  of  export  goods  essen- 
tial for  European  recovery,  which  Etirope 
would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  without  the 
Marshall  aid.  At  the  level  of  some  $3.0C0.- 
eOO.OOO  projected  for  the  third  year  of  the 
ERP.  nearly  1.000.000  American  industrial  and 
farm  workers  will  receive  employment  due 
to  the   Marshall   plan. 

Yet  the  reason  American  labor  has  given 
solid  support  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram has  not  been  a  selfish  one.  The 
heaviest  contributor  among  others  In  the 
American  community,  the  worker,  has  under 
written  his  share  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  neighbors  In 
Europe  In  their  time  of  dire  need. 

Along  With  his  fellow  Americans  who  also 
worked  and  fought  for  freedom  in  the  war, 
he  has  known  that  a  Europe  Impoverished 
and  submerged  in  distress  cannot  resist  Com- 
munist penetration  from  within  or  the  threat 
of  Communist  attack  from  without. 

The  American  worker  has  been  willing  to 
help  Europe  get  up  on  her  feet  and  start  on 
the  road  to  self-government,  self-sufficiency, 
and  self-respect  because  that  Is  his  road  and 
because  that  is  the  road  to  peace. 

What  has  the  Marshall  plan  meant  to  the 
workers  of  Europe?  At  the  halfway  mile- 
stone of  its  progress,  the  European  recovery 
prcgram  has  already  established  a  record  of 
solid  accomplishment  In  two  respects  most 
vital  t^  Europes  workers. 

Inflation  was  sweeping  over  Europe  when 
the  ERP  began.  The  buying  power  of  wages 
was  dwindling  from  week  to  week  as  prices 
kept  spiraling  up.  and  black  markets  were 
gaining  ground  in  many  European  countries. 
The  Marshall  plan  has  made  it  possible  to 
check  the  most  violent  forces  of  inflation. 

Uncurbed,  inflation  would  have  quickly  re- 
duced the  masses  of  European  consumers  to 
starvation.  It  would  have  brought  back 
barter  and  paralyzed  productive  activity. 
Today  prices  and  currencies  In  western  Eu- 
rope   have    been    generally    stabilized. 

When  the  ERP  started,  production  In  Eu- 
rope was  at  a  low  ebb.  Raw  materials  were 
lacking  and  could  not  be  bought  with  Infla- 
tion-ridden currencies.  Many  plants  were 
down  for  the  lack  of  fuel  and  power.  Others 
needed  machinery  replacement  parts  and 
even  simple  tools.     The  program  has  pumped 
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into  the  arteries  ot  the  European  economy  a 
flow  of  materials,  machinery,  and  equipment. 
Provision  of  these  critical  industrial  needs 
has  made  it  possible  to  raise  the  production 
index  20  percent  above  the  1938  norm  and 
maintain  high  levels  of  employment  in  the 
majority  of   the  participating   countries. 

To  bring  to  a  war-exhausted  continent  a 
large  measure  of  economic  stability  has  been 
no  mean  achievement.  To  lift  production 
volume  frcHn  a  low  mark  to  one-fifth  abo^^e 
the  prewar  level  in  the  short  space  of  2  years 
has  been  a  feat  without  fB-ecedent  in  the 
annals  of  Euro;>e. 

But  the  very  progress  of  the  prrogram  hcs 
brought  European  Industry  face  to  face  with 
the  demands  for  far-reaching  change. 
Muscle-bound  in  custom,  often  obsolete  in 
methcxl  and  oreanlzation.  industrial  enter- 
prise can  no  longer  seek  shelter  In  protected 
markets  from  the  challenge  of  nxxiern  tech- 
nology In  production  and  distribution. 

It  has  become  clear  that  Etirope  cannot 
remain  divided  into  a  numt)er  of  independ- 
ent economic  compartments  and  at  the  seme 
time  achieve  an  expanding  market  sustained 
by  a  rising  standard  of  living.  And  the  ERP 
countries  have  embarked  upon  the  task  of 
chopping  down  trade  l)arrlers  in  order  to  free 
the  flow  of  commerce  within  Europe. 

It  has  become  equally  clear  that  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  production,  geared  to 
high  profit  from  limited  output,  cannot 
withstand  the  fresh  winds  of  competition 
fanned  by  freer  trade.  Traditional  methods 
are  simply  not  eflSclent  enough  to  enable  Eu- 
ropean manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  dol- 
lar market  or  to  yield  the  low-cost  products 
within  reach  of  the  mass  of  Europ»ean 
consumers. 

The  ERP  countries  are  now  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem.  The  vast  reservoir 
of  technical  know-how  accumulated  In  the 
United  States — especially  in  the  last  dec- 
ade— has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  closed 
book  to  many  European  industries.  What  is 
more,  neither  European  employers  nor  Eu- 
ropean unionists  have  pursued  the  twin  ob- 
jective of  high  wages  and  mass  production 
for  a  wide  and  competitive  market  which  so 
largely  has  been  the  practice  in  the  United 
States. 

Today  the  ERP  is  opening  this  closed  door 
to  modem  technology  and  providing  Euro- 
pean Industrialists  and  unionists  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  huge  American  workshop. 
It  is  likewise  stimulating  a  brisk  exchange  of 
Industrial  experience  and  technology  among 
the  European  countries  themselves. 

As  s  part  of  the  new  productivity  drive  in 
Europe,  a  number  of  countries  are  establish- 
ing national  productivity  centers  where  a 
competent  native  technical  staff  will  co- 
ordinate the  program,  usually  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  board  on  which  management 
and  labcjT  are  both  represented.  These  cen- 
ters, whose  work  is  expected  to  carry  on  after 
the  Marshall  plan,  will  not  only  help  bring 
modern  Industrial  techniques  within  reach 
of  the  country's  industry  but  will  also  make 
studies  to  help  asstire  that  the  l)enefits  of 
higher  productivity  are  equitably  shared  and 
that  high  employment  is  sustained  with  a 
minimum  of  dislocation. 

To  meet  the  productivity  program  thus 
formulated  by  each  country,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  is  providing  a 
number  of  forms  of  technical  assistance. 
This  aid  makes  it  possible  for  teams  of  manu- 
facturers, technicians,  and  trade-unionlsta 
to  visit  the  United  States  and  to  have  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  broad  range  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  activity  and  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Groups  from  partlctilar  in- 
dustries have  been  making  more  specific  and 
detailed  studies  of  organization  and  engi- 
neering of  production  In  the  related  Indus- 
tries in  America. 

When  these  teams  rettim  to  Europe  they 
make  their  knowledge  of  new  techniques 


available  to  vrider  audiences.  In  the  mean- 
time American  teams  at  consultants  ara 
coming  to  Europe  to  study  the  technical 
problems  of  industries  there  and  give  ad- 
Tlee  based  on  the  American  experience. 

As  a  part  of  this  program  digests  are  being 
prepared  from  the  major  technical  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  samples  of 
appropriate  American  products  are  being  pro- 
vided for  analysis  by  Europeans.  Aides  In 
the  training  and  retraining  of  workers  to 
help  them  meet  the  requirements  of  new 
technology  are  also  provided. 

Stich  a  comprehensive  drive  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  European  indvistry  Is  no  easy 
task.  In  too  many  parts  of  the  European 
Industrial  scene  it  will  mean  uprooting  the 
deeply  ingrown  tradition  of  production 
limited  to  the  requlremenu  of  a  limited  mar- 
ket. ThLs  lias  been  made  possible  by  fenc- 
ing industrial  enterprises  and  groups  of  en- 
terprises within  a  solid  wall  of  agreements, 
sheltering  the  producer  against  the  risks  of 
competition  and  protecting  the  less  efBcient 
producers  In  the  cartel. 

Wliere  this  economic  pattern  has  shaped 
the  growth  of  economic  life,  all  segments 
of  the  community,  including  the  lal»r  move- 
ment, bent  their  practices  to  fit  this  design. 
In  many  Etiropean  countries  this  restricted 
pattern  still  prevails.  But  industrial  re- 
sources of  Europe  must  be  freed  from  its 
stifling  grip  if  the  living  standards  of  the 
great  >«ow  of  European  workers  are  to  be 
raised  and  if  European  products  are  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market. 

To  become  strong  and  dynamic  the  Burtv 
pean  economy  must  also  have  a  mobile  labor 
force.  Yet  European  labor  is  traditionally 
static.  In  modem  times  the  workers  oi 
Europe  moved  only  when  they  fled — as  they 
have  fled  hunger,  privation,  and  religious  and 
political  persecution.  With  the  exception 
of  limited  seasonal  migration,  there  has  been 
little  movement  from  region  to  region,  from 
country  to  country,  from  industry  to  indus- 
try. The  European  worker  is  wedded  to  bis 
community  and  trade. 

The  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of 
workers  In  Europe  are  many.  But  the  moat 
Important  of  all  is  the  extremely  acute 
housing  shortage,  which  continues  to  plague 
virttially  all  European  coimtries.  Unable  to 
move  to  new  and  better  Jobs  or  to  Jobs  suit- 
able for  the  particular  workers'  skills,  a  8i«- 
ble  proportion  of  European  workers  are  not 
wcH-king  on  Jobs  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted  and  not  getting  the  pay  their  skilla 
could  earn. 

The  ECA.  In  dose  cooperation  with  the 
GEEC.  has  already  done  much  to  Increase 
the  mobility  of  workers  within  Etirope. 
AgreemenU  have  been  reached  to  resettle 
the  unemployed  workers  of  one  country  in 
other  countries  cjffering  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Cooperative  programs  have  been 
developed  for  Industrial  training  and  re- 
training. Employment  services  of  Individual 
countries  have  established  cooperative  ar- 
rangements going  beyond  national  bounda- 
ries And  a  substantial  beginning  has  been 
made  to  assist  the  construction  of  low-cost 
botising  for  workers  near  the  Jobs  on  which 
workers  could  be  employed. 

Utiliaing  the  resotirces  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  ILO  which  has  long  been  work- 
ing on  these  problems,  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  is  being  de- 
veloped with  added  intensity.  A  beginning 
has  also  been  made  in  the  larger  task  of  fa- 
cilitating migration  overseas — mainly  to 
Latin  America.  Australia,  and  the  dependent 
overseas  terrttcM-ies  of  QIP  countriea— from 
the  parts  of  Europe  having  a  large  surplus 
population. 

Italy  and  Western  Germany  are  two  coun- 
tries In  which  the  problem  <rf  excess  popu- 
lation Is  crtticaL  Assistance  to  ftirther  mi- 
gration from  these  surplus  areas  has  already 
been  provided  under  the  ERP  in  Italy,  and 
the   ILO   is   looked    to   as   a   but   fof   » 
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taoMSer  program  of  technic&l  acsistAnce  to 
help  Kuropean  mlt^rauon  overseas. 

U  m&rkets  vnihin  vestcni  ETurope  expaod. 
procJucU^lxy  incTeaf«s  liKl  liie  rral  Inci^me 
cf  the  mjiM  ot  U.e  workers  Is  Vmproyed  with 
Use  Wd  of  Une  QLP.  the  proepect  of  sustained 
ht^h  etuploymer.:  in  Europe  wUl  remain  well 
•Bs^ard.  A  Urpe  tiiare  of  the  re.<ponsibillly 
for  the  att&lrusect  of  these  objecuves  rests 
upon  the  free  trad?-unlcn*  of  Eurciie  It 
te  up  to  the  European  trjuJe-ucicn  inove- 
mer/t  to  make  sure  thit  xiie  benefits  of 
recovery,  increased  producttTlty.  and  freer 
trade  are  shared  equitably  among  the  rarlcus 
groups  m  the  econotny. 

Free  trade-unions  m  Furcpe  showed  states- 
manahtp  and  remarkable  re*tralxit  In  their 
wa^  demands  durUitr  the  period  of  inflation 
followir.r  the  war  To  these  unions  goea  a 
lar^e  measure  tif  credit  for  the  winning  ot 
Europe*  postwar  battle  arp.inst  InfUtlon. 

The  free  labor  rr.  remenl  of  Europe  today 
te  ready  to  cooperate  In  a  procrjixn  to  raise 
IndUFtnal  productivity  providing  It  is 
carried  cut  xritiiii  the  context  cf  full  em- 
ployment ar.d  In  the  framework  of  policy 
de«:jr.ed  to  tranflate  the  benefits  of  higher 
productlTlty  Into  Icwer  prices  and  higher 
wa|:« 

De&plte  ttie  bitter  and  Infldicus  attacks 
from  the  Conunfcrm.  tae  European  recovery 
prc«ram  Is  succeeding  by  bringing  vitality 
and  sUmuIatlng  a  healthy  flow  oS  produc- 
tion and  trade  to  western  Europe.  It  is  giv- 
ing new  assurance  cX  growth  and  strength 
In  a  EtiTope  or.ly  recently  dominated  by 
devastation  aoid  despair.  A  healthy  and 
stroQg  Europe  arising  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  a  rigorous  productive  eScrt  need  not 
fear  the  future 

Aided  by  the  ERP  and  set  firmly  toward  the 
objecuve  of  r'.aing  Income  and  lull  exr.ploy- 
ment.  Europe  will  easily  throw  back  the 
challenge  of  communism  and  give  the  he 
to  the  proplieclee  of  doom  spreMl  by  the 
Commonttt  a^enu. 

We  m  America  have  a  vtsecial  obligation 
to  keep  the  faith  with  the  workers  of  E'j- 
r<jpe.  They  lo<jk  to  us  In  America  for  making 
good  on  a  task  well  begun  but  «hich  ttday 
stands  ouiy  half  done.  It  mubt  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  structure  of  economic  coperatlon  we 
are  heiplr^  the  Europeans  to  build  musx  be 
brought  to  lu  full  cumplei.on  In  the  next 
2  years.  Unflai&hed.  It  would  mak^  a  lall- 
ure  of  our  purpose.  Completed,  it  will  stand 
forever  as  the  pivotal  structure  in  the  larger 
building  at  a  proaperous  and  peaceful  world. 


HoB«  DeaoBstration  W«ck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  comtBCTiccT 
n?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE-VTATTVES 

Monday,  May  S,  1950 

Mrs.     WOODHOUSE.    Mr      Speaker. 

this  first  wetk  in  May  ia  known  as  Heme 
Demonstration  Week  and  U  a  noteworthy 
occasion  to  at  least  3  000.000  women 
vho  during  the  pa&t  year  have  taken  part 
In  a  great  homemakers'  edtxaitlonal 
movement.  These  women,  found  In  ev- 
ery county  of  the  United  States  na  well 
as  In  the  Territories  of  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  are  maxking  another 
milestone  in  their  progre>ji  toward  w..«er 
and  more  skililul  management  of  their 
homes. 

You  may  hear  about  and  perhaps  see 
for  yourself  what  a  neighbor  or  friend 


has  accomplished  through  this  practical, 
down-to-earth  method  of  getting  and 
apprying  knowledge  to  family  and  home 
prcblems.  Rural  women  are  placing 
th€.r  achievements  on  exhibit  during 
Home  Dc incineration  Week. 

The  information  and  help  needed  to 
produce  these  results  wa.^  obtained  from 
some  3. SCO  home-demonstration  agents. 
The  agents  are  special !y  trained  in  the 
arts  and  sciegles  of  homemaking  and 
have  direct  channels  to  the  resources  of 
the  land-prant  institutions  and  the 
United  States  Department  cf  Agricul- 
ture. They  live  in  the  county  seat  and 
belong  to  the  community  which  they 
serve.  Each  is  a  member  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  team  which  serves  our 
farm  areas  and  is  supported  coopera- 
tively by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments. 

When  added  up,  the  results  of  the 
work  of  home-demonstration  agents,  in 
some  56  000  communities,  is  impressive. 
For  example,  some  million  and  a  half 
families  improved  their  methods  of  can- 
nin,£r.  freezing,  drying,  or  storin?  their 
food  products.  More  than  200.C00  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  their  kitchens. 
Twice  that  number  did  some  planting 
and  improving  of  their  home  grounds 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  the  home- 
demonstration  agent.  Statistics  for 
family  health,  child  training,  clothing, 
nutrition  and  other  fields  of  home  eco- 
nomics are  equally  impressive.  These 
achievements  were  made  possible  be- 
cause nearly  half  a  million  volunteer 
local  leaders  willingly  cooperated  in  at- 
tending special  traimng  schools  and  then 
took  the  information  back  to  their  own 
club  or  group. 

Rural  people  have  Indeed  been  for- 
tunate in  developing  such  an  educatiomyf' 
movement  which  brings  to  womenfi" 
their  own  homes  all  the  newer  knowte" 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  homemak 
as  well  as  the  basic  information  needed 
for  B;ood  family  living. 

At  present  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  have  home- 
demonstration  agents.  In  the  other 
counties,  approximately  600  of  them,  the 
county  agricultural  agent  gives  women 
and  girls  some  services  in  the  field  of 
home  economics.  I  hope  the  system  will 
steadily  progress  to  the  point  where 
every  county  will  have  a  home-demon- 
stration agent — trained  v/omcn  to  do  the 
necessary  teaching,  not  only  in  rural 
areas  but  in  the  uiban  communities  as 
well. 

I  have  seen  home-demonstration  work 
pay  dividends  In  my  own  State.  I  have 
seen  girls  taught  to  design  and  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  the  members 
of  their  families.  I  have  seen  tlie  help 
given  women  in  combining  unlikely  ma- 
terial with  skill  and  hard  work  to  make 
their  homes  livable  and  comiortable. 

Better  homes  have  inspired  women  to 
extend  their  efforts  toward  Improving 
their  communities  and  their  States.  We 
are  proud  of  their  achievements  In  rural 
areas  for  they  mean  healthier,  happier, 
more  efTective  citizens. 

But  all  homes  ar«  not  in  the  country. 
We  have  homes  In  the  city.  too.  City 
women  are  also  faced  with  the  problem 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  their  families. 


of  making  their  homes  more  convenient 
and  comfortable.  The  city  woman,  too. 
Is  eager  to  make  the  best  home  possible 
for  her  family.  She  wants  to  learn 
about  labor-saving  techniques  for  her 
homemaking  tasks  and  to  know  about 
newer  discoveries  in  science  which  might 
help  her  in  caring  for  her  family. 

Some  cities,  notably  Buffalo  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y..  have  retained  the  services 
of  a  home-demonstration  agent  since 
the  First  World  War.  A  few  other  cities 
such  as  Baltimore.  Md..  and  Portland, 
Oreg..  have  quite  recently  established  a 
successful  home-demonstration  service 
for  their  residents.  There  are  other 
scattered  examples  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  By  and  large,  the  woman 
in  the  city  still  does  not  have  ready 
access  to  this  practical,  out-of-school 
education  which  she  needs  for  her  home- 
making  job — an  opportunity  which  the 
rural  woman  in  general  does  have. 

I  believe  that  this  inequahty  should 
be  corrected — that  the  t'me  has  come 
v.hen  ?lty  women  too  should  have  avail- 
able the  help  of  home-demonstration 
agents.  State  and  local  goveramcnts 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  such 
services  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  pro- 
vided for  rural  people  through  the  Coop- 
erative Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  paid 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of 
rural  women  during  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Week.  He  told  Uiem:  "It  is  in  the 
home  that  great  achievements  in  com- 
munity life,  in  national  Ufe.  and  in  the 
development  of  modern  civilization  itself 
have  their  inspiration  and  their  stimulus. 
So.  yours  is  indeed  a  challenging  re- 
ysponsibility." 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  excellent 
educational  work  done  in  the  public 
schools  by  vocational  teachers  of  home 
economics.  They  have  approached  the 
lem  in  a  fundamental  way  with  good 
results.  But.  in  addition,  a  movement  is 
needed  in  which  the  city  homemakers 
themselves  take  the  leadershli:. 

On  April  3.  approximately  17£  men  and 
women,  leaders  in  the  rural  communities 
of  my  own  State  of  Cormeciict  t,  met  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs 
to  consider  agricultural  policy  One  of 
the  recommendations  coming  cut  of  this 
conference  asked  that  'more  consumer 
education  in  foods  and  nutrition  be 
Inaugxirated  as  soon  as  possible  in  urban 
areas'  and  suggested  that  "ur  >an  areas 
should  have  available  educational  work 
in  foods  and  nutrition  similar  to  that 
available  to  farm  people." 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  rural 
people  in  one  State  is  perhaps  significant 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  theme  of  Home  Demi  nstration 
Week  Is  "Today's  home  bulks  tomor- 
rows world."  It  is  Just  as  sue  that 
"tomorrows  world  depends  on  today's 
home"  meaning  all  homes,  in  t  le  city,  in 
the  small  town,  on  the  farm. 

President  Truman  in  his  rressase  to 
rural  women  on  the  occasion  of  Home 
Demonstration  Week  said : 

Our  homes  are  aa  important  tc  the  coun- 
try as  they  are  dear  to  each  of  ua.  Ovir  homes 
are  the  baais  of  our  demccratl;  freedom. 
Moat  of  our  work  Is  done  with  tJie  Ivome  in 
mind.     Home  Is  where  wc  turn  the  moderu 
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wonders  of  science  Into  better,  healthier, 
happier  living.  Home  is  where  we  develop 
future  citizens,  and  where  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  community  and  world-wide  under- 
standing. 

All  of  US  can  agree  with  the  President 
on  the  importance  of  the  home  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  welfare  and 
the  improvement  of  the  home  is  our  con- 
cern. A  practical  education  system  has 
teen  provided  for  assisting  homemakers 
in  lural  areas.  It  is  past  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  now  should  be  ex- 
tended to  homemakers  in  our  cities. 


Section  IV  of  Current  Appropriation  Bill 
Is  Impractical  end  Should  Be  Deleted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  establishing  some  control 
over  deficit  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tions is  a  very  important  one.  and  a  very 
old  one  as  well,  having  plagued  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic  up  to  the  present.  V/e 
would  all  like  nothing  better  than  to  do 
away  With  deficit  appropriations  alto- 
gether, but  under  the  democratic  system 
of  government  as  it  has  developed  in  this 
country,  this  is  hardly  possible.  In  order 
to  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  firm  estimates  of 
both  revenues  and  expenditures,  neither 
of  which  is  possible.  Much  as  we  would 
like- to  know  exactly  what  revenues  will 
be  available  for  appropriation  under  ex- 
isting laws,  it  is  impossible  to  see  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  determine  with 
any  great  dcgnee  of  precision  what  effect 
changes  in  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion may  have  upon  tax  receipts  6  or  9 
months  or  a  year  from  now. 

Similarly,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  firm  estimates  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  operate  them 
through  a  12-month  period,  but  here 
again  there  are  many  variable  and  un- 
predictable factors.  Th3  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has.  for  insiance.  committed 
itself  to  paying  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion for  certain  aspects  of  the  social- 
security  program.  If  a  change  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  causes  an  unforeseen 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  unemplojTnent  compensation,  the 
administrative  costs  for  this  activity  will 
increase  and  the  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  the  responsibility  for  paying  the 
bill. 

The  number,  size,  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  of  this  character  now  con- 
fronting us.  or  that  may  confront  us  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  almost  staggers 
the  imagination.  There  is  the  problem 
of  veterans'  l>enefits  which  have  had  a 
way.  throughout  the  years,  "of  growing 
and  growing  the  more  as  they  grow 
older. "    The  costs  of  national  defense  in 


a  world  in  which  peace  is  so  uncertain 
carmot  be  estimated  very  far  into  the 
future  or  very  accurately.  Our  vast 
foreign  commitments,  which  are  all  a 
part  of  the  defense  picture,  are  subject 
to  similar  uncertainties.  There  are  fur- 
ther uncertainties  connected  with  pubUc 
works,  the  volume  and  cost  of  which  is 
bound  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
general  economic  situation.  Even  in  an 
established  undertaking  like  the  post 
office,  tnere  are  large  areas  of  uncer- 
tainty. These  situations  all  point  to  the 
urgent  need  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  itself  to  establish  some  sound 
and  workable  procedure  for  financial 
planning. 

In  the  complicated  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  present  day.  such  situ- 
ations as  I  have  so  briefly  referred  to, 
are  bound  to  arise.     As  a  result,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  dilemma.    On  the  one 
hand,  as  a  matter  of  good  financial  man- 
agement,  we  desire  by  ever>-   suitable 
means  at  our  dispKJsal  to  eliminate  the 
necessity    for    deficiency    and    supple- 
mental   appropriations,    while    on    the 
others,  we  are  confronted  by  numerous 
emergency  situations  involving  expendi- 
tures which  are  often  necessary  if  the 
Government  is  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
biUty  to  its  citizens.    Many  of  these  situ- 
ations involve  questions  of  human  need. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  see  only 
one  possible  choice,  when  confronted  by 
these  alternatives.    I  firmly  believe  in 
the  importance  of  good  financial  man- 
agement,  but  when  attempts  at  such 
management  result  in  the  paralysis  of 
essential  Government  activities  and  in 
needless  injury  to  individual  citizens.  I 
prefer  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  continu- 
ous functioning  of  such  services  for  our 
citizens.    At  an  appropriate  time.  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  covering  these 
provisions  of  H.  R.  7786. 


The  Bite  Is  On 


himself,  his  party,  and  Scott  Ltx:a8.  hU  wob- 
bling candidate  for  Senator.  He  says,  and 
his  managers  say  that  the  stamped*  la 
wholly  nonpolltlcal. 

This  Is  fraudulent  enough,  but  the  fraud  Is 
compounded  when  the  boys  in  charge  of  hla 
entertainment  tell  the  businessmen  they  are 
soliciting,  that  any  contributions  to  the  New 
Deal  kitty  are  deductible  from  income  tax 
either  as  business  expense  or  a  gifts  to  • 
nonpartisan  civic  cause. 

This  view  has  been  propounded  by  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  State  racing 
commission  and  by  another  worthy  who 
kicked  through  with  $4,000  for  Democratic 
campaigning,  while  his  wife  gave  $2.C00. 
Their  precedent  may  be  that  the  Democratic 
Party  was  exempted  by  its  own  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  from  tax  llabUlty  on  the 
$420,000  proceeds  of  the  cabaret  performance 
highlighted  by  Truman's  oratory  at  the  $100- 
a-plate  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  party  round- 
up in  Washington.  This  considerate  ruling 
saved  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  parting  with  20  percent  of  the  loot  to 
the  Public  Treasury,  although  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  nicked  at  that  rate  on  a  $1 
box  supper  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  Chicago  pow-wow  shapes  up  as  an  even 
more  flagrant  steal  than  the  Washington  Job. 
and  an  added  touch  of  shamelessness  is  that 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  are  being 
subjected  to  the  bite.  A  few  State  and  ctty 
inspectors  might  be  around  looking  for  viola- 
tions on  their  business  premises  should  they 
prove  reluctant  to  hold  still.  StUl  another 
scandal  Is  that  the  National  Guard  is  l>elng 
routed  out  to  march  for  Truman.  Attendance 
Is  optional,  but  guardsmen  sensitive  to  proa- 
pects  for  promotion  may*be  expected  to  fonn 
ranks. 

Barney  Bodes  has  told  the  \mion  bowee 

that   their   cooperation   In   routing  out  the 

rank  and   file   for   what  he  deftly   terms  a 

spontaneous  reception   will  be   appreciated. 

and  cash  contributions  also  are  welcome. 

In  vhe  degraded  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
times.  Incident  to  the  ascension  of  the  Pen- 
dergast-31n«ggio-Truman  mob.  these  sordid 
proceedings  may  not  awaken  too  much  revul- 
sion. In  the  estimation  of  the  mob.  The 
Democrats  have  got  away  with  so  much  that 
by  now  they  may  think  they  can  get  away 
with  anything. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF  nxiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  timely  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  May 
5.  1950.  This  pithy  editorial  points  out 
the  fraud  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  financing  of  the  Democratic 
political  circus  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
Monday.  May  15.  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  having  issued  a  ruling 
that  contributions  for  financing  the 
show  are  deductible  items  for  computing 
income  tax  of  the  contributors. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Spontaneocs  Rbccptiow 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Pendergast 
party  of  humanity  Is  out  putting  the  clip  on 
businessmen  for  $250,000  to  lay  red  carpeting 
on  the  streets  for  Harry  Truman  on  his  com- 
ing 3 -day  visit.  Truman  lit  coming  here  to 
play  pcdltlcs  with  a  brass  band  in  behalf  of 


Ut  Her  Go,  Joe!    Ut  Her  Go! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

OF  KEESASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  so  much  mouthing  these  days  f  mn 
every  conceivable  source  to  the  effect 
that  free  enterprise  is  fast  going  on  the 
rocks  because  of  the  actions  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  great  sponsor  of  the  Pair 
Deal,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
his  faithful  cohorts. 

If  one  gave  the  slightest  credence  to 
the  moans  and  groans  of  reactionary 
Repulicans  and  Democrats,  lx>th  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  one  would  fancy  that  the 
long  unemployed  referees  and  receivers 
in  bankruptcy  were  about  to  do  yoemen 
service  again  as  they  did  during  the  re- 
gime of  the  last  Republican  President. 
Herbert  Hoover.  It  takes  very  little 
imagination  if  one  believes  the  political 
bellyachers  to  hear  the  hoarse  voices  of 
the  auctioneers  as  they  cry  the  forced 
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vn<!«r  this  Nation's  last  Reimblican 
natfooal  rule. 

It  therefore  seems  a  bit  strftnge  and 
embarrassing  to  be  sure  to  reactioniiry 
republicanism  to  Rnd  the  press  of  the 
Nation  reporting  the  tremendous  pros- 
perity of  big  busme5s  under  the  aui>pices 
of  the  Pair  Deal 

If  I  were  a  rraetlcnary  Republican  I 
would  never  cpen  my  big.  lying  mouth 
again  until  there  was  a  slump  in  busi- 
ness, and  if  reactionary  rtpublicanism 
did  that  they  would  keep  their  moutios 
closed  forever,  or  at  least  from  here  on 
out. 

In  support  of  my  claim  as  heretofore 
made  that  big  business  is  enjoying  pros- 
perity, the  likes  of  which  it  has  never 
before  experienced.  I  quote  the  following 
from  pa^e  I  of  the  April  29.  1950,  issue 
of  the  newspaper  Labor,  published  in 
Washington.  D.  C  : 

Fabi  Deal  Tovch  om   GM  OmciALsT     Nor 
BT  M  OCO.OOO — HuGi  Bonus  Explains  Wht 
Thit  ut    So    ANXIOUS    To    Cur   Taxes    on 
Rich — Sixty -ome  Sblaxc  Giaxt  "Mei-oiii' — 
EiacLosrsE    Uitccs    Comfla:xts    Hakd    To 
Undexsiand:    What  Do   Thsx   Want? 
A  inov«  to  limit  Income  taxes  is  becoming 
the  rallying  cry  for  all  kinds  of  lobby  and 
propaganda  groups  tn  an  effort  to  weld  them 
Into  a  single  body  bent  on  upsetting  every- 
thing that  the  Fair  Deal  stands  for.     Their 
often -repeated   cwir.plaint   Is  that  Fair  Deal 
spendlr^    and    aocialism    are    ruining    the 
country. 

S<-)me  of  the  loudest  complalners.  and  th« 
hearieot  cootributort  to  the  propaganda 
groupa.  are  oOclals  of  the  giant  GenertU 
Motors  Corp.  Alter  General  Motors  reported 
record  profits  of  »«56 .000.000  in  1949 — the 
largest  erer  made  by  any  corporatlcn.  in  a 
single  year — many  people  began  to  wonder 
what  they  were  compiaining  about,  and  how 
much  it  would  take  to  satisfy  them. 

w-HT  THrr  WAirr  tax  err 

This  week  it  became  dear  why  they  are  so 
Interested  in  efforts  to  put  a  limit  on  income 
taxes.  For  61  top  ofilcials  cf  the  company 
were  disclosed  to  be  sharing  a  huge  bonus 
melon  for  1949  of  better  than  »6.00O.0O0  in 
cash,  plus  24.338  shares  of  the  company's 
stock,  worth  nearly  •2.000.000  at  present 
prices. 

Uncle  Sam,  of  cour?e.  will  get  quite  a 
chunk  at  that  Ic  Income  taxes,  but  the  com- 
pany arranged  to  p;  y  It  In  live  annual  install- 
ments to  help  the  officials  keep  out  of  the 
upper  brackets,  so  the)'  can  keep  as  much  as 
pofeslble. 

The  announcement  certainly  Is  not  going 
to  help  their  propaganda  about  the  Truman 
administration  making  It  lou^h  for  business 
to  get  along. 

The  bonus  action  had  to  be  made  public 
under  regulations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  which  requires  that 
such  Information  be  given  to  stockholders. 
It  was  contained  in  proxy  statements  mailed 
to  the  company's  4C0.&00  stockholders  with 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  In 
Wilmington.  Del  ,  May  19 

Charles  E,  Wilson,  president,  topped  the 
list,  with  a  total  of  salary,  bonus,  and  direc- 
tor fees  for  194S  uf  t580.1OO,  which  su^ests 
that  he  has  not  suffered  greatly  from  the 
Pair  Deal.  Hu  salary  and  fees  totaled  taoi,- 
100.  and  the  boniis  w.is  tSOe.Ul  in  ^p-h  ^ri'i 
1,243  shares  of  stock.  The  shares  were  given 
an  award  value  of  r7e.979,  althoiigh  at  pres- 
ent merket  prices  they  wotild  bring  more 
than  IIOCOCO 

Next  behind  him  were  three  executive 
▼Ice  presidents:  Albert  Bradley,  who  geU 
|5ll.2;:6  all  told:  Harlow  H  Curtice.  Hdtf.lOO, 
rvtn  E.  Co>ie.  MJW.OoU. 


As  further  WHTOboratlon  of  the  fore- 
going statement.  I  quote  the  following 
from  paxe  1  of  the  May  issue  of  the  news- 
paper. The  Voice  of  770,  published  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.: 

GM's  Wilson  Doing  Well 
(By  Lewis  Arlington) 

Top  paj  for  any  corporation  official  In  the 
United  States  last  year  went  to  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  Creneral  Motors  Corp  , 
who  hauled  In  $586,100  tn  salary,  director's 
fees,  and  bonus. 

This  was  disclosed  today  In  GM's  proxy 
statement  to  stockholders  announcing  the 
corporation's  annual  meeting  In  WUmiugton. 
Del..  May  19. 

Tlie  giant  auto  corporation  not  only  broke 
all  records  In  the  pay  it  gave  to  one  man,  but 
also  reached  an  all-time  high  In  net  profits 
In  W49.  Its  take  was  $65<S.434.232,  the  big- 
gest profit  ever  made  by  any  United  States 
corporation  and  a  49  percent  Increase  over 
Its  1948  profit. 

In  announcing  the  company's  profits  ear- 
lier this  year,  Wilson  modestly  described  1949 
as  a  year  of  "substantial  achievement"  and 
said  that  because  of  GM's  gains  "material 
benefits  accrued  to  a  large  number  of  Indi- 
viduals as  well  as  the  economy  as  a  whole." 

The  "material  benefits  "  Wilson  referred  to 
were  spelled  out  in  the  proxy  statement  is- 
sued AprU  22.  The  statement  showed  that 
GM's  61  officers  and  dlrectcrs.  including  Wil- 
son, shared  among  themselves  a  total  of 
t6.035.248  In  cash. 

Exclusive  of  bonuses,  their  take  repre- 
sented an  18  pjercent  Increase  over  their  pay 
for  the  previoxis  year. 

In  addition  to  the  over  $6,000,000  in  cash 
paid  iU  executives.  CM  also  gave  them  24.338 
shares  of  common  stock,  payable  In  five  an- 
nual Installments  under  Its  bonus  plan.  The 
company  valued  the  stock  at  $61  93  a  share. 
The  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
closed  April  22  at  $82.  maXlng  their  total 
value  nearly  $2.C00.C00. 

GM  tried  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the  dis- 
closure of  Wilson's  1949  haul  by  complaining 
that  he  would  have  only  a  little  over  $150,000 
left  after  taxes.  This  Is  still  almost  50  times 
as  much  as  the  average  GM  worker  made  last 
year  before  taxes.  According  to  GM's  own 
misleading  payroll  figures,  which  lump  to- 
gether earnings  of  upper-crust  executives  and 
hourly  paid  production  workers,  average  pay 
for  GM  employees  In  1949  was  about  t3.500. 
Government  statistics  show  workers  In  the 
auto  industry  last  year  average  $64.85  a  week. 

GM  workers,  who  took  a  2-cent  hourly  wage 
cut  In  March  of  this  year,  are  demanding  a 
31-cent8-an-hour  package  Increase  In  cur- 
rent negotiations  conducted  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

Wilson's  total  remuneration  for  1949,  when 
the  1.243  shares  of  common  stock  he  re- 
ceived are  valued  at  their  April  22  price, 
was  actually  $610,947.  Three  GM  execu'ave 
vice  presidents  followed  Wilson  on  the  gravy 
train.  They  are:  Albert  Bradley,  who  re- 
ceived $511,223  last  year;  Harlow  H  Curtice, 
$496,100;   and  Marvin  E.  Coyle.  $496,000. 

Other  vice  presidents  who  received  big 
amoimts  are  Frederic  G.  Douner.  $411,300; 
Louis  C.  Goad.  $411,100;  R<jnaid  K.  Evans, 
$411,000;  and  Francis  L.  Burke,  $311,000. 

GM  board  chairman.  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.. 
struggled  through  last  year  with  pay  of 
$48,000.  The  proxy  statement  noted,  how- 
ever, that  as  of  February  28,  1950.  Sloan 
owned  571.825  shares  of  QM  common  stock. 

In  a  defense  of  the  huge  salaries  paid  to 
GM  executives.  Sloan  said  In  1946  that  "the 
cost  to  the  buslneas  of  maintaining  the 
hichest  available  standard  of  managerial 
talent  is  relatively  Inconaequentlai." 

"What  such  talent  may  create  In  terms 
of  more  Job  opportunities,  better  prodtiet 
values,  and  additional  profits  Is  most  im- 
portant,"  he  saUL    "Thit  penalty  of  any  dif- 


ferent approach  ml^ht  well  Involve,  and.  ia 
fact,  must  eventually  bring  into  question 
the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  adm  nistrativ* 
structure  of   the   business." 


Mr.  Specikor,  the  forccoine; 
something  for  the  apostles  of  c 
the  prophets  of  gloom  to  cry  o\ 
her  go  Joe.    Let  her  go. 

As  an  old  Polish  housewife 
of  mine  was  wont  to  say,  "' 
bucket  full  today  and  be  dehyd 
morrow,  and  then  we  will  all  i 
from  your  insane,  Ill-warrantt 
grief." 


ndeed  Is 
oom  and 
er,  so  let 

neighbor 
^y  your 
rated  to- 
ot a  rest 
d,  stupid 


The  Statehood  BilU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEIT 

DELEGATE   FEOM    ALASK  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN"  'ATI VES 

Moiiday.  May  S.  195C 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  for  statehood  for  Ala.ska  and  Ha- 
waii was  restated  this  morning  with 
force,  clarity,  and  locic  in  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  those  editorials 
for  the  Record: 

[From  :he  New  York  Herald  Trlbui.e  of  May  8, 
19501 

A  Convincing  Appeal 

The  President's  appeal  to  the  c  lalrman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Joseph  C, 
©"Mahonet.  urging  swift  passage  for  the  bills 
admitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood, 
is  au  able  and  convincing  docun  ent  on  Us 
own  and  Is  directed  to  a  8lgnlfi(  ant  cause. 
Approved  by  the  House,  the  two  bUls  that 
would  add  a  forty-ninth  and  a  fiftieth  State 
to  the  Union  have  been  the  subject  of  care- 
ful hearings  In  the  Senate;  and  tie  time  for 
action  Is  definitely  at  hand.  I  anything 
could  add  to  the  general  sentlme  it  In  favor 
of  these  bills.  Mr.  Truman's  reasmed  argu- 
ment that  admission  of  Alaska  ( nd  Hawaii 
will  "not  only  promote  the  welfare  and  devel- 
opment of  the  two  Territories  but  also 
greatly  strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole."  sets  a  final  plnnaclti  upon  the 
case  for  statehood. 

This  newspaper  has  maintained  that  both 
principle  and  expediency  impel  is  to  take 
the  Etep.  The  history  of  the  American  Union 
is  one  of  growing  Territories  being  brought 
within  the  sustaining  and  stimulating  frame- 
work of  confederation;  the  tendei.cy  has  al- 
ways been  to  extend  the  hand  In  fi  1th,  rather 
than  wait  until  population  and  economic 
r'evelopment  had  reached  a  stage  of  fulfill- 
ment. Alaska  with  lu  hardy  climate  bids 
fair  to  breed  a  race  of  hardy  and  determined 
citizens.  Hawaii  may  seem  at  first  glance  to 
present  Itself  under  a  new  aspect,  tut  Its  dis- 
tance across  the  open  water  creates  no  greater 
obstacles  to  union  than  the  long  overland 
rotites  which  separated  our  early  Western 
States  from  the  settled  East;  and  its  admix- 
ture of  racial  strains  is  not  basically  dissimi- 
lar from  that  which  we  confront»d  In  the 
old  Southwest.  As  for  the  freqvently  re- 
peated argument  that.  In  the  case  of  Alaska 
at  least,  the  new  State  Senators  wo  ild  repre- 
sent a  disproportionately  small  con;tliuency, 
Mr.  Truman  remarked  with  entire  accuracy 
that  this  problem  had  been  dealt  with  and 
disposed  of  in  the  Constitutional  C<  nventlou 
of  1787. 

The  case  for  state^iood  does  not  lest.  how- 
ever,   merely    on    ground    of    tradlilon    and 
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precedent.  The  urgencies  of  the  present 
strongly  reinforce  It.  The  need  Is  for  vigor- 
ous democratic  communities  at  our  western 
outposts,  not  only  adding  strength  in  their 
own  right  but  as  symbols  of  the  continuing 
creatlveness  of  the  American  experiment 
The  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  at  this 
Juncture  will  permit  the  United  States,  In 
keeping  faith  with  Its  past,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  today. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  1950) 
The  Statehood  Bills 

President  Truman  Is  right  in  urging  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  bUls  to  admit  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  to  statehood.  The  measures  have 
passed  the  House.  Hearings  on  them  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  What  remains 
now  Is  to  bring  them  out  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  adopt  them.  President  Truman  is  ob- 
viously apprehensive  lest  they  die  In  com- 
mittee as  did  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  In 
the  Elchtleth  Congress. 

The  balance  of  argument  on  these  meas- 
ures weighs  heavily  In  their  favor.  They 
are.  we  believe,  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  public.  There 
Is  reason  to  suppose  that  If  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  Senate  vote  they  will  have  the 
requisite  support  for  passage.  They  can  be 
defeated  by  Inertia  and  the  seasonal  legis- 
lative log  jam.  If  that  Is  done  the  will  of 
the  public  win  also  have  been  defeated. 

The  opposition  to  these  measures  comes 
down,  eventually,  to  rather  narrow  partisan 
political  grounds.  This  Is  not  the  proper 
basis  upon  which  a  question  of  such  solemn 
magnitude  should  be  decided.  The  status  of 
these  two  great  Territories  Is  at  stake.  The 
Judgment  on  that  status  should  be  one  In 
statecraft,  not  petty  politics.  The  Senate 
should  get  Its  chance  to  act.  and  If  It  does 
we  believe  that  It  will  act  wisely. 


Repeal  of  Wartime  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement, 
letter,  and  resolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Brewery.  Flour,  Cereal. 
Soft  Drink,  and  Ehstillery  Workers  of 
America : 

Defining  ATrrrtniE  of  the  Inteknational 
Union  of  UNrrro  Breweht.  Flous.  Cereal, 
Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery  Workers  or 
America 

The  national  coordinating  committee  of 
the  beverage  Industry,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  and  of  the 
alcoholic-beverage  Industry,  held  their  first 
official  meeting  on  March  23,  1950.  In  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Joseph  E.  Brady,  coordinator  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour. 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery  Workers  of 
America.  CIO,  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man of  this  group  and  will  direct  Its  ac- 
tions In  conjunction  with  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. Paul  E.  Jorgensen,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Licensed  Beverage  Asso- 
ciation, was  named  secretary-treasurer. 

Representatives  of  Industry  and  labor  who 
were  In  attendance  pledged  their  full  support 
to  make  the  committee  a  strong  and  effective 
organization. 


Much  dlsctisslon  centered  around  the  Lan- 
ger  bill,  S.  1847  (to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation of  alcoholic -beverago  advertising  In 
Interstate  commerce).  This  legislation  will 
presently  be  voted  on  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  In  executive  session. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee which  asks  the  Congress  for  an  across- 
the-board  repeal  of  all  wartime  excise  taxes 
Imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  climaxed 
a  day-long  meeting  In  the  Stevens  Hotel  held 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  coordinated 
campaign  to  combat  any  and  all  Federal  leg- 
islation of  a  prohibition  nature. 

Brady  stated  that  due  to  the  high  taxes 
placed  upon  the  products  of  the  alcoholic- 
beverage  Industry,  bootlegging,  moonshlnlng, 
and  other  practices  of  the  prohibition  era 
are  encouraged  and  are  on  tae  upward  trend. 
Such  Illicit  practices  are  causing  the  Gov- 
ernment large  losses  of  revenue.  "As  things 
stand  now."  he  added,  "the  alcoholic-bever- 
age Industry  Is  the  Governrient's  largest  in- 
dustry taxpayer  and  provides  employment 
for  approximately  1,100,000  workers.  If  these 
tax  Inequities  placed  against  this  Industry 
are  ever  to  be  corrected.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us — labor  and  the  Industry — to  work  to- 
gether In  wholehearted  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination. It  is  the  only  way  we  can  im- 
press upon  the  American  people  and  cur 
friends  In  Congress  the  seriousness  of  the 
possibility  that  this  Industry  could  be  taxed 
out  of  existence." 

To  this  end  the  committee's  officers  were 
authorized  to  contact  the  top  level  execu- 
tives of  the  alcoholic-beverage  Industry,  who. 
It  is  hoped,  will  lend  their  support  to  the 
undertaking. 

Among  those  attending  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing representing  Industry  were:  Edward  T. 
Donahue  and  William  W.  Wadel  of  the  Blatz 
Brewing  Co..  Milwaukee;  Harold  R.  Thielecke. 
Wine  and  Spirits  Wholesiilers  of  America; 
Paul  E.  Jorgensen  and  Wendelln  Kraft,  Na- 
tional Licensed  Beverage  Association;  Joseph 
A.  Gollln  and  Jack  Garvjy,  Schenley  Dis- 
tillers, Inc.;  Roland  S.  St.  Pierre.  Licensed 
Beverage  Indtistrles,  Inc.;  Russell  H.  Hopkins, 
National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association;  and 
John  Daly,  Bronx  Tavern  Owners  Association. 
Representing  labor  were  Eric  B.  BJurman, 
International  Association  of  Machinists  (In- 
dependent); Roland  J.  Hldde.  Wisconsin 
State  Council  of  Brewen  Workers  (CIO); 
Fred  B.  Sweet.  Hotel  anC  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees and  Bartenders  International  Union 
(A.  F.  of  L);  Paul  E.  Maxv/ell.  Glass  Workers 
(A.  F.  of  L);  Frank  Poldl.  Coopers  Interna- 
tional Union  (A.  F.  of  L);  and  Joseph  E. 
Brady.  International  Union  of  United  Brew- 
ery. Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America  (CIO!. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  from  organiza- 
tions unable  to  send  representatives  to  the 
meeting  were  read.  Among  these  were  mes- 
sages from  Repeal  Associates.  Washington. 
D.  C;  Amalgamated  Llthojjraphers  of  Amer- 
ica (CIO),  New  York;  Penr^ylvanla  Commit- 
tee for  Moderation  and  I.aw  Enforcement; 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Fraternal  and 
Social  Organizations;  and  from  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

The  National  Coord:  nating 
Committee  or  the  Beverage  Industrt, 

3forc'i  31, 1950. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Douchton, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

House  Office  Building. 
'  Wishington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dtar  Congressman:  .^.s  chairman  of  the 
national  coordinating  comiaUtee  of  the  bev- 
erage Industry,  I  have  been  Instructed  to 
forward  you  the  enclosed  resolution. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  a  1-day  con- 
ference by  members  of  the  above-mentioned 


committee,  meeting  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  on  March  23. 

The  national  coordinating  committee  of 
the  beverage  industry  requests  that  this 
resolution  be  given  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  committee  Is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  both  labor  and  Industry,  and  the 
members  who  were  in  attendance  and  who 
cast  their  vote  favoring  this  resolution  are 
as  follows: 

Representing  industry:  Edward  T.  Dona- 
hue and  William  W.  Wadel.  of  the  Blatz 
Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Harold  R.  Thielecke, 
Wine  and  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  America; 
Paul  E.  Jorgensen  and  Wendelln  Kraft,  Na- 
tional Licensed  Beverage  Association;  Josh 
A.  Gollln  and  Jack  Garvey.  Schenley  Dis- 
tillers. Inc.;  Roland  S.  St.  Pierre,  Licensed 
Beverage  Industries,  Inc.;  Russell  H.  Hop- 
kins. National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association; 
and  John  Daly,  Bronx  Tavern  O'wners"  Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing  labor:  Eric  B.  BJurman,  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  (Inde- 
pendent); Roland  J.  Hldde.  Wisconsin  State 
Council  of  Brewery  Workers  (CIO);  Fred  B. 
Sweet,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders'  International  Union  (A.  F.  of  L.'i ; 
Paul  E.  MaxweU.  Glass  Workers  (A.  F.  of  L.'i: 
Frank  Poldl,  Coopers  International  Union 
(A.  F.  of  L);  and  Joseph  E.  Brady.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour.  Ce- 
real. Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery  Workers  of 
America  (CIO). 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  participating  labor  organiza- 
tions on  this  committee  at  the  present  time 
represent  over  l.OOO.ODO  union  workmen  arid 
that  some  of  the  organizations  representing 
Industry  are  cf  national  scope. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Bbadt. 

Chairman. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RisoLtrnoN    on    the    Repeal    of    Wa«tim« 
Excise  Taxes,  bt  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Beverage  Industet 
Wliereas  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  did 
pass  legislation  known  as  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1943    which    placed    additional    taxes    upon 
many  articles  of  commerce;  and 

Whereas  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  did 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  these 
wartime  excise  taxes  would  be  repealed  0 
months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
that  the  war  has  been  over  for  nearly  ft 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  added  wartime  excise  taxea 
were  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature  and  wisre 
Imposed  to  curtail  consumer  purchases  dur. 
Ing  wartime;  and 

Whereas  said  wartime  excise  taxes  pliic* 
an  unequal  burden  upon  working  people  and 
others  of  limited  Income  and  has  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  all  Industry,  thereby  aggra- 
vating unemployment  and  business  reces- 
sion, particularly  In  the  industries  affected 
by  such  taxes  and  their  allied  Industries;  and 
Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
to  repeal  all  wartime  excise  taxes  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1943  with  the  exception  of  the 
alcoholic-beverage  excise  tax  of  said  Revenue 
Act;  and 

Whereas  the  alcoholic-beverage  Industry  la 
the  Government's  largest  Industry  taxpayer. 
having  paid  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo<»l 
governments  the  enormous  sum  of  $26,823.- 
255.944  from  1933  to  1948;  and 

Whereas  the  alcoholic -beverage  Industry 
and  Its  allied  industries  give  emplo3rment  to 
approximately  two  and  one-hali  million 
workers;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  high  excise  taxes  pla^^ 
upon  the  products  of  this  Industry,  boot- 
legging, moonshlnlng  and  other  practices  of 
the  prohibition  era  are  encouraged  and  are 
on  the  upward  trend,  thereby  causing  the 
Oovernment  large  losses  of  revenue;  and 
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WhcreAs  tbe  repeal  of  all  wartime  excUc 
taxea  oX  tbe  Revenue  Act  oT  IMS  vcuid  great. 
ly  ■tUnulat«  buslneu  in  all  Industries  upon 
vhlch  tbey  art  now  levied:  Now,  therefore. 
b*  It 

Reaolrfd.  That  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  ot  the  Beverage  Industry  hereby 
respectfully  requests  that  the  Congress  keep 
Its  ple<i3e  to  the  American  jjecple  by  repejil- 
Ing  each  and  every  one  of  the  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory wartic-.e  excise  taies  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  cf  HK3:  and  be  It  furtt.er 

Kesolrfd.  That  the  Houre  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
•entatlves  be  advised  by  written  communica- 
tion or  other  means  of  this  action. 

This  resolution  passed  thl5  day.  March  23. 
1960.  by  the  national  coordinating  commit- 
tee of  the  beverage  Industry,  at  Chicago,  m. 


ImprttTed  Health  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  T.  DURHAM 

or  KORTH  CJiaOUWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr  DURHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  Include  the  following  remarks  of 
Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  president,  Health 
Information  Foundation,  at  annual  con- 
vention. American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  4, 
1950: 

In  the  few  months  since  my  retirement 
from  the  Navy  and  my  appclniment  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Information  Foundation, 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that — 
barring  brief  periods  when  we  have  been  the 
victims  of  aevere  epidemics.  lUce  Influenza 
and  polio— there  has  been  no  time  In  our 
history  when  more  popular  and  pjrofesslonal 
attention  htis  been  centered  on  health  ques- 
tions. 

Otir  newspapers,  and  our  magazines  are 
filled  with  news  and  commentaries  on  health. 
More  and  more  people  are  Joining  organiza- 
Uons  like  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  New 
associations  are  being  formed  to  fight  spe- 
cific ailments — like  heart  disease  and  cere- 
bral palsy — to  take  their  places  with  the  or- 
fanlzatlons  fighting  cancer,  tubercxilosls.  po- 
lio, and  other  diseases  There  are  some  20.- 
000  voluntary  agencies  In  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  Federal.  State,  and  county 
agencies,  which  are  concerned  to  one  degree 
or  a.nother  with  health  We  are  striving  to 
encourage  the  enlistment  of  more  doctors, 
more  nurses,  and  more  technicians  in  the 
fight  against  disease.  We  are  building  more 
hospitals.  We  are  discovering  new  drugs. 
States  and  other  areas  which  have  fallen  be- 
hind In  the  health  parade  are  striving  to 
catch  up. 

All  of  these  things — the  news  stories,  the 
new  agencies,  the  recruitment  drives  for 
nurses,  the  rapid  expansion  of  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield — and  many  more  which  I  have 
not  time  to  mention — mean  one  thing  above 
•11  others.  Tbe  people  of  the  United  States 
have  undertaken  a  cniaade  to  win  for  them- 
•elves  better  health  standards.  They  want 
better  health.  They  are  determined  to  get 
It.  And.  In  spite  of  all  the  hurly-burly  con- 
fusion which  goes  with  such  a  high  rate  of 
activity,  they  actuaUy  are  getUng  better 
baalth. 

Any  renew  of  health  progreas  during  1M9 
which  you  ibight  pick  up  would  convince 
you  that  th«  people  of  the  United  States  are 


going  ahead  full  steam  to  Improve  their 
health  standards.  There  Is  no  sign  during 
1950  that  this  rate  of  progress  is  slowing 
down.     It  seems  to  be  picking  up. 

It  is  estimated,  for  Instance,  that  during 
1950  a  total  of  14.000.000  persons  will  be 
X-rayed  to  see  if  they  have  tuberculosis. 
There  were  10.500.000  such  X-rays  In  1949. 
And.  incidentally,  the  tuberculosis  rate  per 
1.000  of  population  was  45  8  in  1940.  dropped 
to  30  in  1948.  and  was  26  In  1949. 

The  success  of  tuberculosis  detection  on 
a  mass  scale  has  been  such  that  there  Is  now 
a  movement  on  foot  to  put  into  action  a 
multiphasic  screening  program  for  case  de- 
tection ct  such  other  chronic  diseases  as 
syphilis,  diabetes,  anemia,  heart  disease,  high 
blood  pressure,  and  eye  and  ear  defects.  It 
is  contended  that  mass  testing  for  chronic 
diseases  can  be  accomplished  ex;)edillously 
through  the  use  of  rapid  diagnostic  proced- 
ures. And  when  we  consider  that  6  out  of 
every  6  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  the 
chronically  HI.  we  can  see  the  Importance 
of  early  detection. 

It  may  be  that  In  our  zest  for  better  health 
standards  we  are  biting  off  a  rather  large 
piece  with  such  mass  testing.  It  won't  be 
cheap  and  sometimes,  you  know,  you  have 
to  decide  whether  you  want  a  new  car  or  a 
new  television  set.  But.  in  the  field  of 
health.  I  would  rather  see  us  try  to  get  too 
much  than  too  little. 

We  have  accomplished  so  much,  here  and 
there  In  our  huge  country,  by  applying  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  common  sense  and 
Yankee  Ingenuity  that  I  should  like  to  cite 
a  few  Instances  of  acomplishment  in  the 
health  field  on  a  local  scale  and  point  out  to 
you  that — with  the  application  of  a  little 
more  common  sense  and  a  little  more  Yankee 
Ingenuity — each  of  these  accomplishments 
could  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  I  grant  that 
In  many  cases  we  would  have  to  make  ad- 
justments for  local  conditions,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  a  problem  which  has  been 
solved  in  Wyoming  cannot  be  solved,  by  sim- 
ilar methods,  in  any  other  State,  allowing 
for  the  natural  differences  of  geopraphic  and 
economic  conditions  and  for  variations  be- 
tween those  States  which  are  predominantly 
tuban  and  those  which  are  chiefly  rural. 

All  over  the  country  we  hear  the  cry  that 
more  doctors  are  needed  in  -uriil  areas  and 
too  many  are  crowded  in  tlie  big  cities.  A 
great  portion  of  the  State  of  Kansas  Is  atx5Ut 
as  rural  as  a  State  can  be  and  Kansas  needed 
doctors  very  badly  In  Its  farm  centers  It 
was  a  serious  situation,  si  it  still  is  In  other 
rtirai  areas,  but  Kansas  responded  with  an 
answer.  All  over  Kansas,  in  sections  where 
doctors  were  badly  needed,  the  people  have 
been  baiting  doctor  traps.  When  you  want  to 
catah  a  mouse  you  set  up  a  situation  which 
will  attract  mice  to  where  you  want  them. 
In  Kanaas  they  have  done  Just  that — except 
that  they  wanted  to  attract  doctors  to  rural 
sections  of  the  State.  People  who  knew  the 
situation  In  Kansas  analyzed  it  this  way. 
Any  young  man  of  ordinary  Income  who  de- 
cides to  become  a  doctor  has  a  mighty  ex- 
pensive road  ahead  of  him  before  he  can 
support  himself.  Medical  education  is  Just 
about  the  most  expensive  kind  there  is. 
When  the  young  doctor  is  finally  ready  to 
go  into  practice  he  needs  access  to  a  lot  of 
expensive  equipment — especially  diagnostic 
equipment.  Be  has  been  trained  to  use  mod- 
ern machines  to  diagnose  illness.  The  old 
family  doctor  who  knew  measles  by  his  sense 
of  smell  has  given  way  to  the  highly-trained 
product  of  our  highly  efficient,  up-to-date 
medical  schools  who  feels  secure  in  his  diag- 
nosis only  when  he  has  checked  his  Judgment 
against  the  X-ray.  the  electrocardiograph 
and  other  diagnostic  devices  which  were  not 
available  to  many  doctors  a  few  years  ago. 
Very  naturally,  they  graviute  to  the  larger 
cities  where  the  diagnostic  facilities  they 
have  baen  traine<i  to  use  are  available  to 
them. 


Informed  men  In  Kansas  knew  about  this 
situation  and  they  devised  a  way  to  meet,  lt._ 
In  small  town  after  small  town — and  I  am 
speaking  of  places  like  Mankato.  Kars..  which 
has  a  population  of  1,500 — the  townspeople 
got  together  and  raised  or  pledged  funds  to 
buy  the  kind  of  equipment  which  would 
attract  doctors  to  their  ccmmunlt  es.  The 
last  figure  I  heard  was  that  150  doc  ors  have 
settled  recently  in  Kansas  towns  which  were 
sorely  In  need  of  medical  aid  and  wlilch  sup- 
plied the  equipment  needed  to  br  ng  med- 
ical aid  to  them.  Furthermore.  I  urderstand 
that  many  more  arc  waiting  to  settle  in  other 
Kansas  communities.  The  doctcrs.  Inci- 
dentally, have  not  been  too  fussy  i  bout  ths 
appointments  and  decor  of  the  pi  ices  they 
are  willing  to  work  In.  In  thes :  Kansas 
communities  some  of  them  have  se'  up  thcir 
oflRces  In  converted  storefronts — I  ut  those 
storefronts  have  been  equipped  by  t  le  to'w^ns- 
people  with  the  kind  of  tools  that  the  mod- 
em doctor  has  been  trained  to  usi — and  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  baiting  doctor 
traps.  Everv  professional  man.  t  nd  every 
business  man.  whether  he  be  a  doctor,  a 
dentist,  a  pharmacist,  a  tailor,  or  a  hardware 
merchant,  wants  to  work  where  hi?  abilities 
will  be  realized  to  the  utmost.  Nc  one  feels 
happy  doing  a  half  Job.  No  doctor  who  is 
worthy  of  his  M.  D.  feels  that  h«  is  doing 
his  best  when  he  does  not  have  access  to  the 
tools  which  will  help  him  cure  hi;  patients. 
The  moral  seems  to  be  this:  if  your  town 
needs  a  doctor,  find  out  why  It  do  isn't  have 
one.  Then  bait  your  town  with  what  is 
needed  to  attract  a  doctor. 

Several  States — MichlRan.  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, for  Instance — have  betrun  to  im- 
prove the  preparation  of  medical  college 
graduates  for  rural  health  work  bj  assl^rning 
them  tT  small  town  hospitals,  \(here  they 
complete  their  training  and  do  resl  lent  work. 
I  am  sure  that  other  States  will  f  jUow  suit, 
or  devise  other  answers  to  the  problem.  Just 
as  so  many  States  have  been  qul(  k  to  seize 
upon  the  plan  develop)ed  in  Alameda  County. 
Calif.,  where  the  medical  society  discovered 
that  too  many  patients  felt  thflr  doctors 
were  overcharging,  too  many  wtre  unable 
to  ^et  a  doctor  in  an  emergency,  and  too 
many  believed  that  In  cases  of  malpractice 
doctors  sided  together  against  tte  layman. 
So  Alameda  County  doctors  establiihed  a  bu- 
reau which  provides  24-hour  emergency  serv- 
ice and.  as  has  been  proved  in  actual  court 
cases,  sides  with  the  patient  ai  ainst  the 
doctor  in  instances  where  fees  hav  •  been  too 
high  or  careless  errors  have  resul  ed  In  in- 
Jury  to  a  patient.  Incidentally,  there  has 
been  remarkably  few  such  cases  ^Ince  this 
system  was  established.  The  Inteiestlng  re- 
sult, however,  has  been  that  20  ot  ler  medi- 
cal soclties  around  the  country  hi  ve  either 
followed  suit  or  making  local  stud.cs  aimed 
at  setting  up  similar  systems. 

Almost  everywhere  you  look  thi-re  is  an 
answer  to  a  medical  problem  whici  can  be 
either  copied  or  adapted  to  80lv<'  similar 
problems  elsewhere.  Michigan's  Hillsdale 
Plan,  started  only  2  years  bro  in  rurJ  south- 
ern Michigan,  is  an  example.  IXictt  rs  work- 
ing with  this  plan — and  there  are  only  16 
doctors  In  the  county— concentrated  on  ear^y 
cancer  detection.  Each  of  them  niade  his 
office  a  cancer  detection  clinic.  They  In- 
formed the  people  that  they  were  teady.  at 
low  coet.  to  give  cancer  examinations  to  every 
resident  of  the  county.  The  result  lias  been 
that  the  rate  of  early  cancer  detectlo  i  among 
Hillsdale  County  residents  has  been  lour 
times  as  great  as  In  the  rest  of  th(  United 
States — and.  of  course,  chances  of  cure  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  this  early  d  ftectlon. 

Furthermore.  Michigan  has  established  18 
health  information  centers,  where  t  ny  resi- 
dent can  go  to  find  out  what  to  do  about  his 
own  peculiar  health  troubles. 

These  things  which  have  been  done  In 
Michigan,  in  Alameda  County,  in  Kaiisas.  and 
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to  so  many  other  areas  of  the  United  State* 
te  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  country. 
ITiere  is  not  a  single  town,  country,  or  State 
which  cannot  do  at  least  something  to  im- 
prove its  health  facilities.  It  does  take  ini- 
tiative, and.  of  course,  it  requires  access  to 
proper  guidance. 

A  great  many  of  our  problems  of  health,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  really  problems  in  commu- 
nications. A  good  many  of  the  answers  to 
our  health  problems  already  exist  In  a  lab- 
oratory, In  the  files  of  a  health  agency,  in 
some  system  which  a  town,  or  county,  or 
other  unit  has  set  up  to  solve  a  problem 
which  It  thought  was  peculiarly  Its  own  but 
which,  when  we  examine  It,  Is  common  to 
similar  towns  or  counties  all  around  the 
country.  But  If  these  solutions  remain  In  the 
files,  their  usefulness  Is  limited.  If  Michi- 
gan's methods  can  be  applied  in  Ohio,  why 
not  tell  Ohio  about  it.  If  Kansas  has  found 
at  least  a  partial  answer  to  maldistribution 
of  the  supply  of  doctors,  why  cannot  this 
answer  be  used  in  Minnesota? 

Maybe  Minnesota  has  not  heard  about  what 
Zansas  Is  doing,  although  actually  the  suc- 
<  ess  of  the  Kansas  technique  has  been  such 
that  I  am  sure  It  Is  well  known  In  medical 
circles.  I  am  citing  it  simply  as  an  example 
Of  what  I  mean  by  the  necessity  for  commu- 
nications. Let  us  assume  that  Kansas  solved 
11.S  rural  doctor  problem  but  kept  quiet  about 
It.  All  the  good  that  could  be  done  by  ap- 
plying this  technique  would  be  locked  up  In 
one  State. 

It  requires  communications,  the  distribu- 
tion of  useful  information,  to  get  the  most 
good  out  of  these  answers  to  our  health 
problems.  The  media  of  communications  are 
many,  but  because  I  am  addressing  an  audi- 
ence with  a  special  Interest  in  pharmacy  I 
should  like  to  jx)int  out  to  you  that  the  retail 
pharmacy  Is  a  fine  communications  agency. 
Some  24,000.000  Americans  visit  drug  stores 
every  day.  They  have  confidence  in  their 
pharmacists  as  men  of  professional  training 
and  responsibility  and  they  listen  when  the 
pharmacist  speaks. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  pharmacist 
is  being  used  by  several  alert  agencies  in 
the  distribution  of  health  Information  to  the 
public.  The  American  Cancer  Society  has 
been  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  your  as- 
sociation. There  was  very  useful  cooperation 
between  American  pharmacists  and  the 
American  Diabetic  Association  In  bringing 
to  the  people's  attention  the  Importance  of 
early  detection  of  diabetes.  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  are  coopera- 
ting in  a  Joint  attack  on  the  venereal  diseases. 
The  American  Heart  Association  has  benefited 
from  the  assistance  of  pharmacists  in  fund 
raising,  In  communicating  to  the  people  the 
importance  of  research  In  heart  disease. 

This  Is  a  form  of  commuialcations  we  do 
not  often  consider.  In  the  field  of  health 
It  Is  a  very  special  avenue  of  comunlcatlons 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  more  widely  used. 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  Health  Information 
Foundation  Is  In  a  position  to  call  upon  the 
pharmacist  for  help  In  conveying  health  facts 
to  the  people  it  will  do  so  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion that  the  pharmacist  Is  in  the  front  line 
of  American  health  defense. 

Communications  will  be  a  very  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Health  Information  Foun- 
dation. I  have  indicated  to  you  my  strong 
conviction  that  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
answers  to  our  health  problems — we  must 
see  that  they  are  used  and  used  widely.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  distribute  the 
answers  to  points  where  they  are  needed. 

The  Foundation  is.  In  the  first  place,  a 
fact-finding  organization.  It  will  do  re- 
search at  several  levels,  national  and  local, 
to  find  out  the  facts  about  American  health 
and  health  facilities.  It  will  analyze  those 
facts. 

Then  it  will  disseminate  the  facts — and  In 
doing   so   it   Intends  to   use   every  possible 


medium  of  communications,  from  news- 
papers to  radio,  from  magasines  to  phar- 
macists. 

Th^r3  l*"  a  third  step  In  the  foundation 
program — and  I  think  it  is  ".he  one  which 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  that 
program.  I  am  a  great  bell<!ver  In  action. 
Information  is  of  only  potential  value  imtll 
It  is  put  Into  action.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  what  should  be  done.  We  mtist  do  it. 
And  I  believe  that  the  foundation,  in  order 
to  achieve  its  purpose — in  oider  to  make  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  the  better 
health  of  America — must  be  a  stimulus  to 
action  by  the  people,  In  their  individual  com- 
munities. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  foundation,  as 
stated  in  its  charter,  recognizes  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  stimulation.  The  first  in 
the  list  of  purposes  of  the  foundation  is  as 
follows: 

"1.  To  stimulate  greater  ptbllc  Interest  in 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  medical 
science  and  to  encourage  still  greater  gains, 
and  to  assure  Increased  avail  ibllity  of  medi- 
cal services  throughout  the  broadly  expand- 
ing field  of  medical  care,  with  no  sacrifice  of 
quality." 

We  must  stimulate  the  people  to  act  upon 
their  health  problems,  as  th«:y  have  acted  in 
so  many  different,  but  unfortunately  in 
many  cases  sporadic,  Instances  such  as  those 
that  I  have  cited.  The  foundation,  once  It 
has  gathered  the  facts,  hopes  to  l>e  able  not 
only  to  tell  the  people  what  they  can  do 
about  their  health  problem}  but  to  stimu- 
late them  to  put  the  answers  into  action. 

We  need  to  put  the  answers  Into  action  if 
this  country  Is  only  to  malrtain  the  rate  of 
health  progress  It  has  seen  during  the  past 
50  years — let  alone  advance  that  rate  of 
progress.  It  is  a  paradox  that  our  health 
needs  will  increase  as  we  become  healthier 
but  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
higher  percentage  of  oldei  people  In  our 
population,  which  Is  Increasing  every  day, 
means  that  we  will  require  more  and  more 
health  facilities.  Older  people  need  more 
medical  attention  than  do  the  younger  gen- 
erations. 

The  time  to  begin  this  action  is  now.  We 
cannot  let  America  lag  b<>hlnd  in  health 
progress,  any  more  than  we  can  let  it  lag  be- 
hind in  other  areas  vital  to  national  strength. 
If  we  are  to  live  in  a  competitive  world  we 
must  be  strong  enough  to  compete. 


The  Grange  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  N££a\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  will  soon  con- 
duct extensive  hearings  to  endeavor  to 
draft  a  new.  long-range  agricultural  pro- 
gram to  take  the  place,  in  whole  or  part, 
of  the  present  laws. 

A  number  of  farm  programs  will  be 
presented,  undoubtedly,  and  among  them 
will  be  the  grange  farm  program. 

There  appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
magazine  Grange  the  following  article 
presented  by  National  Master  Goss  at 
the  Minneapolis  Farm  Forum  last  March, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  tbe  Congressional 
Record : 

Orangs  Faaic  Psockam 

(So  many  inquiries  have  l>een  received 
about  the  Orange  farm  program,   as  pre- 


■ented  by  National  Master  Ooas  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Farm  Forum  in  March,  his  addreat 
Is  printed  this  month  in  full.  The  talk  baa 
been  described  variously  by  editors  and  oth- 
ers as  "the  only  practical  and  positive  pro- 
gram yet  offered":  as  "leading  back  to  a  self- 
help  system";  as  "you  can't  beat  subsidy  pro- 
posals with  nothing,"  and  that  "The  Orange 
program  provides  what  la  needed."  It  will 
bear  careful  reading. — The  Editors.) 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
approve  our  present  farm  program  or  any 
program  which  contemplates  the  destruction 
of  food  as  a  means  of  maintaining  satisfac- 
tory farm  prices.  Neither  do  we  approve  any 
program  which  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  lcx>k  to  the  Oovemment  for 
his  livelihood.  Most  people  seem  to  think 
we  should  be  either  in  one  camp  or  the  other. 
We  have  never  been  in  either  camp  and  have 
continually  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  much 
better  way. 

Second,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  re- 
alize that  the  farm  problem  Is  only  a  part 
of  a  very  serious  economic  problem  with 
which  the  Nation  is  confronted;  that  during 
7  years  of  unprecedented  emergency  effort, 
we  Increased  our  national  farm  and  Indus- 
trial output  tremenciously,  particularly  our 
industrial  production  which  we  Increased  as 
much  as  we  would  normally  increase  it  In 
almost  two  generations,  that  we  must  find 
some  way  of  using  this  tremendous  increase 
If  we  are  to  avoid  closing  down  factories  and 
creating  an  unemployment  situation  head- 
ing directly  to  depression  that  no  farm  pro- 
gram can  succeed  unless  we  find  ways  of 
maintaining  reasonably  full  employment; 
and  that  there  is  no  turning  back — we  must 
either  maintain  a  full  production  economy 
or  follow  the  dismal  road  of  depression  which 
might  destroy  our  whole  sjrstem  of  free  econ- 
omy. The  problem  of  industrial  unemploy- 
ment looms  far  more  ominously  than  the 
farm  problem.  If  it  Is  not  solved,  nothing 
can  prevent  a  collapse  in  agriculture.  If  it 
can  be  solved,  the  farm  problem  becomes 
much  more  simple,  for  in  general,  coupled 
with  a  program  for  upgrading  our  diets,  farm 
production  can  be  adjusted  to  our  needs,  and 
the  problem  of  assuring  plenty  without  de- 
structive surpluses  can  be  met. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of 
a  prosperous  agriculture  is  the  most  impor- 
tant element  In  meeting  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial surpluses.     Farming  is   the  largest 
manufacturing     Industry     In     the     Nation. 
Farmers  eat.  wear  clothes,  and  live  in  houses 
Just  like  other  folks,  but.  in  addition,  they 
buy   machinery,   fertilizer,   and   supplies   of 
every   description,   create   the   btilk   of   our 
transportation  Industry,  and,  although  now 
only  20  percent  of  our  population  numeri- 
cally, they  and  the  20  percent  who  are  direct- 
ly dei>endent  on  farm  trade  for  a  livelihood 
consume  a  very  substantial  part  of  our  total 
industrial  prcxluction.    Anything  which  seri- 
ously curtails  this  purchasing  power  imme- 
diately affects  employment  and  upsets  cur 
whole  economic  balance.     At  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  problem,  therefore.  Is  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  of 
output  and   Income   among  the  great  eco- 
nomic  groups  which  make  up   our  society. 
Third,  we  should  recognize  that  there  is 
no  single  farm  problem.    During  World  War 
I.  we  produced  tremendous  surpluaes  to  win 
the  war.    Following  the  war  wc  struggled  for 
20  years  to  find  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
farm    prices   and   surpluses.     We    tried   the 
equalization  fee,  the  export  delienture,  the 
domestic  allotment,  and  many  other  devices 
In  our  hunt  for  some  formula  that  would 
cure  the  trouble.    The  most  valuable  leeson 
we  should  have  learned  from  this  experience 
is  that  there  are  almost  as  many  problenu  as 
there   are   varieties   of   crope,   and   that   no 
single  remedy  will  cure  them  all.    The  plan 
which  will  meet  the  problems  of  the  wheat 
grower  may  not  work  at  ail  on  eggs;  the  plan 
which  will  suit  eggs  won't  fit  oranges;  and 
the  program  which  would  bring  help  to  the 
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orance  grower  would  probably  prOTC  entirely 
onvorkable  when  appUed  to  cotton.  Tbe 
Ormnc*  believes  tbat  we  must  have  a  wide 
range  at  correctlre  measures  arallable  to 
apply  to  different  crops  xinder  different  con- 
ditions. In  order  to  meet  the  many  problems 
where  farm  production  Is  as  diverse  as  oiirs. 
The  Oranee  believes  that  agriculture  Is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  price  for  Its  products  at  the 
market  place,  and  we  accord  the  same  right 
to  Industry  and  labor.  The  economic  bad- 
anc?  previously  referred  to  Is  eaaentlal  to 
stable  prosperity.  Guldepoet  two  helps  point 
the  way  As  a  means  of  determining  what 
Is  equitable  and  fair,  we  therefore  start  with 
thp  development  of  a  par.ty  formula  which 
win  act  as  a  measuring  stick  to  determine 
what  U  a  fair  and  equitable  price  level  for 
farm  products.  While  we  have  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  more  equitable  and  practical 
parity  formuila  than  the  new  formula  which 
b^-came  c^eciive  January  first,  we  have  ac- 
cepted this  modemiaed  parity  formula  as 
reasonably  sound.  In  fact  the  Orange  pro- 
posed this  formula  about  3  years  ago.  We  do 
not  like  the  law  which  permits  the  use  of 
two  different  formulas  wUh  Instructions  to 
use  whichever  results  In  the  higher  price. 
We  believe  we  should  stick  to  the  single  mod- 
ernized parity  formula  tmtll  a  better  one  is 
made  available. 

oKDKx  or  pazrazKcz  psocr-^m 

With  an  equitable  parity  price  level  for  a 
goal,  cur  problem  Is  how  to  attain  market 
prices  which  will  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
that  goal,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
plentiful  supply  without  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses. The  Grange  recognizes  that  with 
such  a  wide  variety  of  crops  a  broad  program 
of  measures  is  needed  to  meet  ihe  wide  va- 
riety of  condltlo:.s  xmder  which  those  crops 
arc  raised  and  cold.  We  favor  Just  such  a 
taroed  line  of  measures,  and  would  make  them 
available  for  use  to  meet  whatever  need  may 
arise  In  a  definite  order  of  preference  pre- 
scribed by  law.  That  order  of  preference 
would  start  with  those  »~-._'ires  which  call 
on  the  Oovernffent  for  he  least  assistance 
and  control  and  end  with  those  which  call 
nn  the  Govemireni  for  the  most  assistance 
and  control.  T3;eseTTieasures  would  fall  Into 
alx  major  categcrles: 

First,  we  recommend  a  Federal  Farm  Com- 
iniif1'"n  with  tW3  major  responsibilities.  If 
a  wide  variety  if  measures  is  to  be  avail- 
able, s/^jmeone  mrst  use  discretion  as  to  what 
mfasures  to  em.'<loy.  Obviously  this  Is  a 
point  at  which  the  best  of  experience  and 
discretion  should  be  used,  and  equally  obvi- 
ously W9  should  avoid  the  choice  of  one 
method  or  another  for  the  purpose  of  politi- 
cal advantage.  We  believe  this  discretion 
can  best  be  entro^ted  to  a  Commission  of  12 
members.  1  drawn  from  each  farm  credit 
dlsuict.  thus  assuring  widespread  knowl- 
edge of  regional  problems.  To  avoid  poli- 
tics, not  more  than  half  should  belong  to 
any  one  political  pcu^y.  The  President 
should  c&il  for  nominees  from  producer, 
processor,  and  distributing  organizations. 
At  this  point  we  have  a  unique  proposal  de> 
sl^ed  to  assure  eJDclency  rather  than  po- 
litical Influence.  The  nominees  should  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  a  Joint  com- 
nilttee  representing  the  Committees  of  Ag- 
riculture In  Hauge  and  Senate  for  their  re- 
view and  recommendations,  together  with 
any  other  names  he  may  have  under  con- 
sideration. The  Joint  Committee  could  sub- 
mit other  recommendations.  The  President 
would  not  be  required  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations, but  11  he  Ignored  them  he  would 
have  s.*at  difflcul'y  in  having  the  memLers 
confirm^  by  the  Senate  The  use  of  a  Joint 
committee  both  In  making  recommenda- 
tions on  appointees  and  reviewing  the  rec- 
ommendations Is  a  new  but  very  potent  safe- 
gtiard,  for  the  only  Interest  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  to  see  that  the  laws  the 
Congre*-'  pn^red  were  administered  on  aa 
■ou&d  a  i^tuM  as  powibla. 


Tills  committee  would  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
should  have  access  to  all  the  Information  of 
government  on  matters  pertaining  to  their 
recponslbllltiee.  and  should  report  to  the 
Congress  all  the  recommendatloiu  It  makes 
to  the  Secretary  with  the  reasons  supporting 
them.  Thus  they  would  be  the  representa- 
tives of  Congress  designed  to  assist  in  the 
sound  administration  of  law,  and  while  the 
Secretary  would  not  be  legally  bound  to  fol- 
low this  advice,  no  secretary,  no  adminis- 
tration would  survive  long  which  wotild 
wholly  Ignore  the  recommendation  of  such 
a  committee  and  the  wishes  of  Congress. 

One  major  duty  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  keep  a  continuing  Inventory  of  supply 
and  prospective  outlets  for  farm  products;  to 
work  with  producer,  processor,  and  distribut- 
ing groups  in  pushing  Items  In  surplus  sup- 
ply, and  assist  In  adjusting  supply  to  prospec- 
tive demand.  In  our  Judt^nent,  a  very  large 
part  of  the  problem,  particularly  relating  to 
fruits  and  perishables,  would  disappear  at 
this  point.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  as 
to  how  effective  well-directed  marketing  ef- 
forts can  be.  Our  present  problem  Is  that 
we  have  nelt.her  the  necessr.ry  Information 
on  which  to  base  a  well-planned  marketing 
procram  nor  the  legal  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  marketing  agencies  to  assist  in  car- 
rying It  out.  In  the  Federal  Farm  Commis- 
sion we  are  proposing  such  means. 

As  we  have  said,  we  would  provide  ade- 
quate measures  to  meet  the  various  complex 
problems  arising  In  the  wide  variety  of  com- 
modities we  produce.  It  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  to  study  the 
various  problems  as  they  arise  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  the  use  of  the  measure 
best  designed  to  do  the  Job.  with  due  regard 
to  the  order  of  preference  as  set  forth  In  the 
act,  always  reporting  its  recommendations  to 
the  Joint  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress so  that  It  could  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  laws  the  Con- 
gress enacted  and  the  need  for  additional 
legislation,  if  any.  This  feature  would  assist 
materially  In  preventing  either  domination 
of  the  Ccramisslon  by  the  Secretary  or  Ignor- 
ing Its  recommendations  and  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  the  best  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  we  favor  a  broad  e.xpanslon  ot 
the  marketing  agreements  act  so  that  every 
commodity  which  could  make  use  of  it  would 
find  it  available.  If  this  could  be  extended 
to  all  crops  on  which  It  could  be  used.  It 
would  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  useful 
single  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  meeting  the  farm  problem  in 
the  last  dozen  years.  For  example  It  has 
enabled  the  dairy  industry  to  maintain  an 
ample  supply  of  milk  at  all  times  with  the 
resultant  necessary  surplus  diverted  to  sec- 
ondary uses  such  as  butter,  cheese,  or 
skimmed  milk,  distributing  the  loss  from 
•uch  diversion  to  all  producers.  We  believe 
In  an  economy  of  plenty.  Under  such  an 
economy  there  are  bound  to  be  surpluses  and 
we  believe  some  such  method  of  handling 
surpluses  Is  necessary  so  that  they  will  not 
destroy  the  basic  markets,  but  will  be  di- 
verted to  useful  purposes  with  any  losses 
which  may  occur  distributed  among  all  the 
producers.  Thus  If  the  surpluses  thus  di- 
verted become  too  big  and  involve  losses 
the  producers  have  an  Incentive  to  adjust 
production  to  meet  the  demand,  yet  main- 
tain adequate  supplies.  When  the  Farm 
Loan  Act  was  passed  in  1816,  the  Farm  Lean 
Board  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing on  an  educational  campaign  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  act.  So  we  would  charge 
the  Commission  with  the  duty  of  promot- 
ing sound  marketing  a^eements  where  they 
would  serve  a  definite  need. 

Third,  In  such  eaaes  aa  the  marketing 
agreement  method  would  not  serve,  we  would 
provide  sooxe  other  form  of  a  two-price  or 


multiple-price  system.  The  purpose  would 
be  the  same,  to  divert  the  surpluses  to  sec- 
ondary uses  and  distribute  any  loss  which 
may  occur  among  all  the  producers.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  this  could 
be  done.  Including  the  equalization  fee,  the 
certificate  plan,  some  form  of  debenture,  or 
other  means.  These  could  be  employed  do- 
mestically in  such  ways  as  making  wheat 
available  for  feed  or  making  alcohol  out  of 
surplus  potatoes,  or  they  could  be  employed 
In  foreign  trade  with  adequate  provisions 
against  dumping,  llie  lack  of  an  adequate 
two-price  system  seems  to  be  the  weakest 
point  In  our  present  program.  We  support 
prices  and  make  no  provision  to  care  for 
the  surpluses.  This  leads  to  such  Inde- 
fensible situations  as  our  present  potato 
mess.  We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
details  of  plans  by  which  multiple-price  sys- 
tems can  be  developed.  Again  dlSerent 
methods  should  be  available  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of  different  commodities. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  three  major 
provisions  are  self-supporiLng  except  for 
minor  administrative  expense.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  called  upon  for  either 
money  or  controls.  It  Is  our  belief  that  along 
these  three  lines  the  major  part  of  our  crops 
would  be  marketed  in  normal  times.  We  feel 
that  our  whole  program  should  be  directed 
toward  attaining  a  normal  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  Government  controls  or  direct  aid. 

Fourth,  we  recognize  that  In  abnormal 
times  conditions  will  arise  when  the  three 
self-help  proposals  we  have  presented  may 
not  suffice.  To  meet  such  conditions,  we 
favor  price  supports  related  to  parity.  There 
are  two  types  of  such  supports — flexible  and 
fixed.  In  most  Instances,  we  prefer  the  flex- 
ible support.  The  case  of  potatoes  may  be 
used  as  an  example  to  explain  why. 

The  law  provided  for  a  support  price  on 
potatoes  at  90  percent  of  parity.  Suddenly 
DDT  came  on  the  market,  mechanization  ex- 
panded, *and.  with  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
enabled  the  producers  to  Increase  their  pro- 
duction tremendously  and  thereby  reduce 
their  production  costs.  Under  the  modern- 
ized parity  formula  which  has  Just  gone  into 
effect,  such  a  condition  would  adjust  the 
parity  Index  for  potatoes.  If  given  tune,  but 
this  would  take  years,  and  the  Industry  was 
confronted  with  a  most  unusual  and  ai)rupt 
change  In  cost.  It  became  so  profitable  to 
raise  potatoes  that  growers  Increased  pro- 
duction tremendously.  This  Incentive  to  in- 
crease production  was  because  the  support 
price  was  too  high  and  left  too  wide  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  which  brought  cut  more  pota- 
toes than  the  country  could  use.  If  It  Is 
true  that  the  supports  were  too  high,  the 
logical  remedy  would  be  to  reduce  the  sup- 
ports so  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  pota- 
toes would  be  In  line  with  the  margin  on 
other  commodities,  and  keep  the  production 
In  line  with  the  consuming  demand.  A  sup- 
port price,  therefore,  related  to  surpluses 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  practicable  and 
equitable  way  of  managing  most  supports, 
but  It  is  entirely  Impractical  to  write  Into 
law  any  uniform  basis  of  changing  the  sup- 
ports, up  or  down,  which  will  fit  potatoes, 
eggs,  oranges,  cotton,  wheat,  and  a  hundred 
other  varieties  of  commodities.  Certain  goals 
must  be  set  and  the  right  to  modify  the 
Btipports  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Commission,  or  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  with  their  advice. 

The  Grange  has  never  contended  that  flexi- 
ble supports  would  fit  all  commodities.  Such 
commodities  as  wheat  and  cotton,  which  his- 
torically must  seek  world  markets  for  part  of 
their  outlets,  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
manipulations  of  foreign  governments  In  re- 
gard to  surpluses  and  demand.  In  some  in- 
stances the  Grange  would  approve  fixed  sup- 
ports, although  I  might  repeat  that  It  would 
be  only  when  a  two-price  method  or  some 
other  self-supporting  method  would  not 
serve    adequately.     If    fixed   supports    bring 
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out  too  much  production.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  find  some  way  to  control  production 
either  through  marketing  quotas  or  acreage 
allotments. 

Filth  come  production  controls  either 
through  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot- 
ments. While  we  do  not  like  either,  we  rec- 
ognize that  they  may  be  necessary,  if  fixed 
supports  are  to  be  used,  and  possibly  in  some 
cases  with  flexible  supports.  We  prefer  the 
marketing  quota  to  the  acreage  allotment 
because  the  marketing  quota  is  reasonably 
manageable  while  the  acreage  allotment  is 
too  easily  evaded  resulting  in  little  or  no 
production  control  whatever.  As  an  example, 
some  years  ago  the  acreage  of  cotton  was  cut 
to  half,  but  farmers  laid  aside  their  poorest 
acres,  poured  fertilizer  on  the  remainder,  and 
many  raised  more  cotton  than  they  did  be- 
fore the  cut.  In  most  crops,  we  consider 
both  devices  as  emergency  In  character,  to 
be  used  only  In  extreme  cases  where  it  Is 
necessary  to  make  rapid  substantial  read- 
justments In  production.  Marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  are,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted as  a  fifth  general  class  of  measures 
which  we  would  make  available  but  we  would 
put  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  In  order 
of  preference. 

Sixth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  we 
would  make  production  payments  available 
only  as  an  emergency  measure.     We  do  not 
want    to    see    agrlculttire    dependent    upon 
Treasury  payments  for  Its  existence,  not  only 
because  of  its  effect  on  agriculture,  but  we 
believe  that  It  would  be  economically  un- 
sound.    We  do  not  want  to  see  farmers  re- 
duced to  the  uncertainty  of  Income   based 
upon  the  annual  action  of  Congress.     We  do 
not  want  to  see  farmers  reduced  to  the  politi- 
cal necessity  of  voting  for  the  candidate  who 
would  promise  the  biggest  and  best  raids  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.     We  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Government  paying  a  portion  of  the 
food  bill  of  American  consumers,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  with  an  unknown  drain  on  the 
taxpayers  which  would  Inevitably  result  In 
Inflation  similar  to  that  which  has  brought  so 
much  economic  distress  to  so  many  European 
nations,  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.     We  do  not  want  to  see  the  wide- 
spread regimentation  of  farmers  which  would 
follow,  with  the  hordes  of  public  employees 
necessary    to    administer    such    a    program. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  In  periods  of  emer- 
gency or  adjustment  It  may  be  necessary  to 
use  such  payments  to  meet  a  condition  which 
could  not  be  met  in  any  other  way,  provided 
such  payments  are  safeguarded  by  a  definite 
order  of  preference  to  be  used  in  connection 
with    the   recommendations   of    the    Federal 
Farm  Commission.     We  believe  that  such  a 
provision   should   be   available   for   use,   but 
should  not  be  used  until  it  was  clear  that 
other  means  would  not  suffice.     We  feel  that 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  woiild  go 
a  long  way  toward  destroying  the  Incentive 
for  farmers  to  develop  self-help,  self-support- 
ing programs.  If  production  payments  were 
made  the  main  reliance  for  meeting  the  farm 
problem. 

Eventually  upgrading  otir  diets  will  have  a 
most  important  part  to  play  In  adjusting  our 
production  to  consumption  needs.  Armed 
with  adequate  measures  to  promote  stability 
such  as  we  have  outlined,  a  Federal  Farm 
Commission,  or  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice 
of  such  a  Ccmmlssion,  could  assist  very  ma- 
terially In  promoting  adjustments  designed 
to  bring  such  an  upgrading  about.  The 
Commission  would  help  to  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  in  meeting  the  many  intricate 
phases  of  our  farm  problems  as  they  arise, 
la  closing,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  program  Is  flexible,  and  Is 
broad  enough  to  get  the  Job  done,  yet  Is 
BO  set  up  as  to  use  Government  aid  and  Gov- 
ernment controls  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, and  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  self- 
help  means  can  be  made  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  designed  to  divorce  the  admin- 
istration of  farm  programs  from  politics  as 


far  as  possible.  It  would  strengthen  the 
re;  tions  l)etween  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  assure  constant 
Infc.matlon  to  those  responsible  for  provid- 
ing adequate  legal  measures  for  meeting 
farm  and  marketing  problems.  It  would  not 
discriminate  among  commodities.  If  labor 
and  Industry  would  approach  the  problem 
of  a  well-balanced  national  economy  with 
the  same  degree  of  equity  and  thoroughness, 
we  would  be  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  the 
solution  of  our  most  difficult  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems. 

From  time  to  time  as  I  learn  of  new 
farm  programs  being  offered  f(5r  consid- 
eration, I  shall  insert  them,  or  so  much 
of  them  as  brevity  will  permit,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  do  hope  that  we  can  draft  a  farm 
program  which  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  importance  which  agriculture  b3ars 
to  the  Nation's  economy,  and  as  free 
from  partisan  politics  as  possible.  Our 
Nation's  economy  is  geared  to  agricul- 
ture and  agriculture  is  more  than  a  busi- 
ness, or  an  occupation,  or  a  political 
football— it  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  the 
very  backbone,  and  not  the  wishbone, 
of  the  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

OF  nXiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  entitled 
"Polish-Americans  Again  Pay  Tribute  to 
Freedom  Ideal,"  by  Roman  Pucinski.  a 
constituent  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Dis- 
trict, an  outstanding  writer  for  the  Chi- 
cago Siin-Times.  This  fine  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  May  7.  1950, 
edition  of  the  Sun-Times,  certainly  re- 
flects the  patriotism  of  Polish- Americans 
and  their  everlasting  struggle  to  preserve 
the  ideals  of  free  people.    It  follows : 

Polish-Americans  Again  Pat  TaiBTrn:  to 

FEfXDOM  Ideal 

(By  Roman  Pucinski) 

It  was  once  said  that  wherever  you  find 
two  or  more  Poles  you're  bound  to  find 
a  Polish  organization. 

A  casual  observer  might  add:  In  Chicago 
you'll  find  mere  than  4,000  Polish  organiza- 
tions serving  an  estimated  600,000  Chica- 
goans  of  Polish  ancestry.  They  range  frcm 
benevolent  groups  to  athletic  clubs  with  a 
large  number  of  cultural,  professional,  civic, 
social,  and  choral  clubs  In  between. 

Sunday,  most  of  those  4,000  organizations 
will  participate  In  a  mass  tribute  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution,  adopted  May  3,  1791. 
The  colorful  ceremony  will  be  In  Humboldt 
Park  near  the  monument  of  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  Polish  patriot  and  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

TCN  THOUSAND  IN  PARADE 

A  parade  of  10,000 — ^ranging  from  young- 
aters  to  old-timers  In  their  nineties— wlU  pre- 
cede the  observance.  Many  will  be  in  na- 
tive Polish  costumes.  The  parade  starts  at 
1  p.  m.  from  the  Polish  National  Alliance 


Building.  Milwaukee  and  Division,  and  will 
move  along  Augusta  to  the  park. 

The  annual  tribute  to  the  charter  which 
gave  Poland  freedom  from  serfdom  and  from 
religious  persecution  Is  expected  to  attract 
100.000  persons.  It's  a  far  cry  from  the  small 
group  of  Polish  refugees  who  observed  the 
first  Polish  Constitution  Day  in  Chicago  In 
1834.  There  were  only  235  persons  present 
then. 

PATriBNSO  IN  UNtrCD  8TATK8 

The  Polish  charter  was  suspended  2  yeara 
after  its  adoption  when  Russia  and  Prussia 
partitioned  Poland  for  the  second  time.  But 
It  always  has  served  as  a  symbol  ot  freedom 
to  the  Poles.  It  was  patterned  after  this 
country's  basic  charter  of  liberties  and  wa« 
described  as  the  most  literal  document  of 
Eurojje  In  Its  time. 

Chicago's  Polish  Americans  are  organized 
Into  four  parent  fraternal  groups  with  mem- 
bers from  coast  to  coast.  Their  headquarters 
are  on  the  near  northwest  side,  frequently 
called  Polonla.  Their  total  assets  exceed 
$101,000,000. 

The  four  groups  are  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  1520  West  Division,  sponsor  of  Sun- 
day's observance;  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union,  984  North  Milwaukee;  Polish  Wom- 
en's Alliance,  1309  North  Ashland,  and  the 
Polish  Alma  Mater,  1645  Milwaukee.  All  were 
organized  In  Chicago. 

The  organizations — along  with  60  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  churches  In  Chicago — have 
served  as  focal  points  from  which  the  Poles 
made  their  cultural,  economic.  Industrial, 
religious,  educational,  and  political  contri- 
butions to  Chicago's  growth. 

PKOGRESS  DOCUMENTtS 

In  the  lavishly  decorated  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  Mtiseum  at  Augusta  and  Mil- 
waukee are  carefully  kept  doctftscnts  ot 
Polonla's  growth  here.  They  show  tMt 
Polish-Americans  voted  in  Chicago's  first 
mayoralty  in  1937.  By  1867  there  were  30 
Polish  families  In  Chicago,  and  the  first  Po- 
lish parish  was  organized  at  Noble  and  Brad- 
ley. Known  as  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  parish. 
It  grew  rapidly.  By  1899  it  had  50,000  fam- 
ilies and  was  considered  the  largest  Catholic 
parlslyin  the  world.  It  still  Is  one  of  Chi- 
cago's largest  religious  centers. 

Holy  Trinity,  the  second  Polish  parish,  waa 
founded  at  Noble  and  Chapln  in  1872.  Spe- 
cial services  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  Sunday 
in  its  ornate  church  to  commemorate  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

Some  200  Pollsh-Chlcagoans  Joined  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  And 
Capt.  Peter  Klolbasa,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Polish  leaders  in  Chicago  at  the  time.  Joined 
the  Confederate  Army.  When  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  he  promptly  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Union  Army  where  he  again  became 
a  captain. 

WHEKE  THXT  SETTLED 

Early  Polish  settlers  made  their  homes  In 
the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee  and  Division — 
still  called  the  heart  of  Polonla.  But  as  their 
ranks  grew,  they  fanned  out  northwest  along 
Milwaukee  to  Jefferson  Park,  south  along 
Ashland  and  on  the  far  southslde  In  Pullman. 
Now  hardly  a  community  In  Chicago  lacks 
Polish-origin  names  on  Its  poll  lists. 

In  their  desp>erate  effort  to  escape  poli- 
tical persecution  In  their  native  land,  the 
Poles  migrated  here  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers at  the  turn  of  the  century.  By  1890 
there  were  57,756  Poles  In  Chicago.  By  1918, 
there  were  383.000.  In  1928  their  ranks  num- 
bered 427.000  and  the  latest  census  figures 
are  expected  to  exceed  600.000. 

A  recent  University  of  Chicago  population 
study  indicated  there  still  are  95,000  native- 
born  Poles  m  Chicago.  With  the  steady  In- 
flux of  Polish  DP's — being  brought  here  by 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress — the  figtire  Is  expected  to  paa 
100,000  mark  soon. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
language     spoken     by     second     gencrakloa 
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III  Polish  homm.  Polish  ndlo 
progr«ina  and  tvo  dally  newspapers  pub- 
lUbed  in  PolUh  have  contributed  toward 
retaining  the  oid-ccmntr7  tle«. 

The  sptrlt  of  clow  organization  Into  rart- 
ou«  groupa  helped  the  Pollah-Amerlcana 
esta^illsh  their  own  institutions  In  practically 
every  field  of  social  and  economic  endeavor. 
In  1891  the  Rev  Vincent  Barzynakl.  C.  R.. 
I>astor  of  St.  Stanislaus  K-istka  Cliurch. 
founded  the  first  Polish  school  of  higher 
learning.  At  1436  West  Division.  It  Is  now 
known  as  Weber  High  School.  Several  other 
PolUh  high  schools  followed. 

St.  Mary  of  Nazareth  Hoepital — oidesv 
Polish  medical  Institution  In  the  city — was 
founded  in  1894  at  1120  tioTlh  Leavltt!  And 
St  Hedwig's  Orphanage — now  a  haven  for 
Pcll&h  war  orphans  as  well  as  Chicago 
youth— wa?  organised  In  1910  In  NUes. 

rolSnCAL    ST*ET 

Polish -Americans  got  their  official  start  In 
politics  In  1877  when  Peter  Kiolfcasa  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  Their  solidarity  In 
voting  for  Polish-named  candidates  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  debate.  But  they 
Inrlst  all  other  national  groups  are  motivated 
by  the  same  national  spirit  In  supporting 
their  own  candidates. 

The  Poles  point  with  pride  today  to  Klol- 
basa.  who  was  t.'ie  first  city  treasurer  to  re- 
turn Interest  la  city  funds  to  the  treasury. 
Until  his  time  It  had  been  the  practice  of 
city  treasurers  to  use  the  funds  for  them- 
selves whUe  In  office.  Klolbasa  was  elected 
treasurer  In  1891. 

The  history  of  Polea  here  Is  almost  as  old 
as  Chicago. 

Their  moat  priceless  historic  object  Is  a 
perpetual  light  at  the  museum  surrounded 
by  bits  of  earth  from  every  bettlefleld  where 
Poles  fought  from  1331  to  date — dedicated 
to  their  stubborn  belief  in  the  freedom  of 


RaauBoiiloi  Newt  Says:  "Lktle  People 
Caa  Halt  ExtraTafaace'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  aWLLET  HAND 

OF  Krw  JTESFT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  H/J^ID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  an  editorial  with 
the  above  title.  I  do  30  because  of  my 
Kreat  desire  to  advance  in  every  possible 
way  the  truth  that  the  enormous  burden 
of  Government  and  Government  taxes 
is  being  paid  in  full  measure  by  the  aver- 
age American  family,  who  tends  to  over- 
lock  the  excise  taxes  and  indL-ect  and 
hidden  taxes  which  they  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  every  time  they  move. 
When  the  truth  once  becomes  known  to 
all  of  our  people,  we  will  then  halt  the 
extravagant  head-long  rush  of  the  ad- 
ministratio..:  toward  national  bank- 
mptcy. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Little  People 
Can  Halt  Extravagance"  and  appears  in 
the  Hammonton  vN.  J.)  News.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Lrrrt*  Pkopl*  Can  H/ax  EmuvACANCS 
Too  often  It  Is  only  the  sensational  news 
Story  that  comes  out  of  the  Congress  that 
meets  the  attention  of  the  reading  public, 
but  Congressman  T.  Uuojt  Hako.  of  t>>tt 
district,  rose  in  the  House  a  few  days  ago  and 
stauments  which  should  b«  brought 


to  the  attention  of  every  person  In  this  great 
Nation. 

In  a  few  words,  the  Congressman  brought 
cut  that,  when  the  day  comes  that  millions 
of  Americans  whose  earnings  arc  too  low  to 
pay  much.  If  any.  direct  taxes  realize  that 
by  a  clever  system  of  hidden  taxes  It  Is  they 
who  are  really  paying  the  bUl  for  the  extrav- 
agant waste  In  Waahlngton.  then,  and  only 
then  will  the  wild  spending  be  stopped. 

Much  spending  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  permitted  simply  because  too 
many  petple  feel  that  they  don't  own  their 
own  homes  or  make  sufficient  income  to  put 
them  In  tl^e  income-tax  brackets. 

This  Is  unsound  thinking  today,  the  Con- 
gressman believes.  There  Isn't  any  Item 
that  any  of  us  buys  that  Isn't  loaded  to  the 
hilt  with  hidden  taxes.  Every  time  you  pay 
a  nickel  for  a  newspaper  or  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  you  are  paying  high  taxes,  pyramided 
through  every  level  of  Government,  Hans 
told  his  colleagues. 

Surveys  have  shown  that.  If  all  the  money 
of  the  wealthy  were  confiscated.  It  would 
operate  the  Ooverment  for  only  31  days. 
This  shows  clearly  that  the  average  man  with 
the  low  Income  pays  the  bulk  of  the  tax  bill. 

We  RCT-ee  with  Conirressmrin  H.^nd  that 
not  until  the  people  generally  become  tax 
conscloiis  will  there  be  sufficient  pressure 
to  effect  substantial  Government  economies. 


•iV 


Oily  Swindl< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF  U.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema/ks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  published  In 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  under  date  of 
May  5,  1950. 

This  editorial  refers  to  Mr.  Truman's 
visit  to  Chicago  as  the  big  political 
circus.  It  levels  a  blistering  attack  at 
the  good  faith  of  the  jaunt  and  ciiarges 
that  the  promoters  are  skating  close  to 
a  specie."?  of  fraud. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OU-T   SWTNDLl 

Like  other  Chicago  people,  we  look  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  big  political  circus 
President  Truman  and  his  Cabinet  will  be 
putting  on  in  Chicago  May  13.  14.  and  15. 

It  win  be  a  pleasure  to  have  these  people 
In  our  city.  It  would  be  even  more  of  a 
pleasure  If  the  expenses  were  kept  reason- 
able. But  still,  the  quarter-mllllon-doUar 
orgy  actually  planned  has  Its  educational 
value  as  a  symbol  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  extraordinary 
performance  Is  to  try  to  reelect  Senator  Ecorr 
Lucas,  whose  chances  do  not  look  any  bright- 
er in  the  light  of  what  happened  to  his  col- 
league from  F.orida.  Clause  Ptppeh. 

The  Chicago  visit  Is  part  of  a  long  west- 
ern tour  which  the  President  Is  undertaking 
to  rebuUd  his  party's  political  fences. 

The  tour  Is  labeled  nonpolltlcai  so  that 
the  President  can  charge  the  traveling  ex- 
pense to  the  Government  Instead  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  is  an  oily  swindle, 
little  different  morally  from  some  frauds 
for  which  less  Important  people  have  been 
prosecuted  in  court. 

We  regret  to  note  that  the  promoters  ot 
the  affair  In  Chicago  are  skating  dose  to  an- 
other species  of  fraud. 


Barnet  Hodes,  the  former  corporation 
counsel,  has  got  the  Treasury  Department 
to  Issue  a  statement  that  contributions  to 
the  Chicago  Host  Committee  may  be  de- 
ducted as  business  expense  from  Incoire  re- 
ported for  taxes.  Conditions  are  attached 
to  this  assurance  from  the  Treasury,  but  the 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  actuaUy  putting  the  clout  on  the 
contributors. 

The  condition  Is  that  there  must  be  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  on  the  contributor's  part 
of  making  some  money  out  of  the  crowds  ex- 
pected to  swarm  Into  the  city. 

In  the  case  of  some  concerns,  principally 
hotels  and  restaurants,  the  expectation 
would  be  reasonable.  But  for  many  others, 
any  such  pretense  would  be  as  completely 
false  as  the  pretense  that  this  whole  affair 
13  a  nonpartisan  tribute  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

We  do  not  believe  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
feel  honored  by  an  Income-tax  fraud. 

The  politicians  engineering  this  circus 
have  enough  ways — too  many  ways.  In  fact — 
of  shaking  down  and  blackmailing  the  peo- 
ple without  Involving  the  United  States 
Treasury. 


Shoald  Rent  Controls  Be  Continued  for 
Anotlier  Year?— 1  Say  "Yei" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NTEKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
comforting  indeed  to  have  our  progres- 
sive President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  recom- 
mend to  the  country  and  to  the  Congress 
that  rent  control  be  continued,  where  it 
has  not  been  taken  over  by  State  authori- 
ties, for  another  year,  and  to  learn  that 
Housing  Expediter  Tighe  Woods  opened 
his  fight  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  extend  such 
rental  controls  for  a  year. 

The  Inglorious  real-estate  lobby  has 
claimed  falsely  that  rent  controls  have 
put  a  damper  upon  new  housing  con- 
struction and  more  new  dwelling  houses 
would  be  built  if  rent  controls  were  not 
extended  but  allowed  to  expire. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  as  pointed 
out  on  page  3  of  the  May  4,  1950.  issue 
of  the  Machinist.  Mr.  Tighe  Woods  had 
this  to  say  in  answer  to  that  claim  of  the 
real-estate  lobby: 

In  Spokane.  Wash.,  in  the  5  months  fol- 
lowing the  killhig  of  rent  control,  new  hous- 
ing construction  Increased  72  percent;  but 
In  Seattle,  which  Is  stUl  under  rent  control, 
the  Increase  was  75  percent  for  the  sama 
period. 

In  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.,  in  the  7  months  that 
followed  the  death  cf  rent  conTol.  new  hous- 
ing construction  Increased  9  percent;  but 
In  Nashville,  which  Is  still  under  control,  tha 
Increa-se  was  198  percent  for  the  same  period. 

In  Tampa.  Fla  .  In  the  6  months  following 
the  ending  of  rent  control,  new  housing  con- 
struction declined  15  percent;  but  In  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  still  under  rent  control,  building 
constnoctlon  Increased  131  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

In  answer  to  another  phase  of  rent  de- 
control, that  rentals  have  Increased  in- 
stead of  levelling  off.  I  received  recently 
the  following  very  interesting  and  in- 
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formative  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Glenn  Cunningham.  Progressive  Repub- 
lican mayor  of  Omaha.  Nebr.: 

Crrv  OF  Omaha. 

April  27.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  D.  O  Sullivan. 

House  O/Jice  Building,  V/ashington,  D.  C. 

Bfar  CoNcaESSMAN:  As  the  mayor  of  a 
large  city  in  which  -ent  controls  were  re- 
moved last  November.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
report  for  your  consideration  the  experience 
we  have  had  under  decontrol. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature,  rent  controls  were  abol- 
ished in  the  entire  State  of  Nebraska,  on 
November  2.  1949.  Since  that  time,  every- 
one fgrees,  Omaha's  rent  prices  have  risen. 
Exactly  how  much  they  have  risen  Is  a  wide- 
ly difcussed  question,  bscause  there  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  computing  it.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported  an  average  raise  of  13  2  percent  for 
this  city. 

But  figures,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  because  human  hardships 
cannot  be  expressed  numerically,  and  al- 
though I  cannot  argue  statistics,  I  can  give 
cogent  testimony  concerning  hardships 
brought  about  by  the  lifting  of  controls. 

It  would  be  highly  Illogical  to  maintain 
that  all  of  the  evidence  to  be  considered  in 
the  question  of  rent  control  Is  on  the  side 
of  the  tenant.  Everyone  must  realize  that 
there  were  cases  of  landlord  hardships  when 
rents  were  under  control.  Landlords,  how- 
ever, were  granted  Increases  while  controls 
were  In  effect,  and  were  able  to  receive  ad- 
ditional increases  If  the  facts  warranted. 
Without  rent  control,  tenants  have  no  such 
recourse,  and  must  pay  whatever  is  demanded 
In  order  to  have  a  place  to  live. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  neither  control 
nor  decontrol  Is  the  path  to  perfection,  and 
that  hardships  will  be  experienced  under 
either  measure.  I  feel,  however,  that  control 
Is  the  better  of  two  difficult  alternatives,  and 
that  it  should  be  continued  wherever  nec- 
essary untU  such  time  as  the  housing  supply 
more  closely  approximates  the  demand. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  Cunningham. 

Mayor. 

Mayor  Cunningham  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  bigger  and  bet- 
ter public  housing  projects,  and  more 
reasonable  rentals,  without  doing  in- 
justices to  property  owners  and  private 
builders.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
Uberal  Republican  thinkings  and  doings, 
which  point  the  better  way  for  the  young 
Republicans  of  Nebraska  to  follow,  in- 
stead of  groping  in  the  political  dark 
v,-ith  outmoded  reactionary  Republi- 
canism. 


Why  Ii  It  Important  to  Our  Form  of 
Government  That  All  QnHiified  Voters 
Cast  Their  Ballot  in  a  Primary  Elec- 
tion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one who  studies  the  problems  facing  our 
form  of  government  today  comes  to  real- 


ize the  danger  resulting  from  widespread 
failure  to  meet  a  primary  responsibility — 
namely,  the  failure  to  vote  in  elections. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  in  pri- 
mary elections. 

In  an  eflfort  to  take  a  constructive  step 
toward  solving  this  problem,  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  and  its  affiliated 
county  farm  bureau  organizations  spon- 
sored an  essay  contest  prior  to  the  re- 
cent primary  election  in  Illinois  April 
11.  The  results  were  astounding,  not 
only  from  the  number  of  entries  among 
the  eligible  school  students,  but  from 
the  quahty  of  the  essays  themselves. 

In  Effingham  County,  111..  1  of  the  11 
counties  in  the  Twenty-third  Congres- 
sional District  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, over  150  pupils  composed  essays 
on  this  challenging  question.  The  re- 
sults indicated  a  study  of  the  problem 
and  an  understanding  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  In  fact,  the  essays 
were  so  uniformly  good  that  one  teacher, 
Teressa  N.  Ecffman,  instructor  in  the 
Plain  Tree  school,  wrote  the  president 
of  the  Effingham  County  Farm  Bureau  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Forrest  Phillips. 

E>E.\R  Sir:  Enclosed  you  w^lU  find  the  essays 
written  by  the  pupils  of  Plain  Tree  school. 
The  rules  say  to  send  the  three  best  papers 
from  my  room.  That  is  hard  for  a  teacher 
to  decide,  so  please  forgive  me  for  sending 
them  all.  My  pupils  were  so  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic over  your  splendid  project  that  I 
simply  could  not  stifle  that  enthusiasm  by 
not  sending  in  all  the  papers.  I  think  it  Is 
wonderful  for  the  Effingham  County  Farm 
Bureau  to  sponsor  such  a  splendid  campaign 
as  this  Is. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  Job  In  which  I 
made  a  survey  of  a  cross  section  of  the  voters. 
I  WMs  so  thoroughly  disgusted  when  upon 
Inquiry  I  found  how  few  people  really  made 
use  of  their  great  privilege  of  voting.  So 
you  see  I  really  appreciate  your  effort  In 
teaching  our  future  citizens  the  worth  and 
value  of  their  vote.  I  think  It  is  a  splendid 
project  and  thank  you  most  heartily. 

Teresa  N.  Hoffman. 

Effingham. 

Chosen  as  the  best  in  Effingham  Coun- 
ty was  the  essay  of  Thelma  Bannick  of 
the  Palmer  school  at  Dieterich.  The 
other  community  winners  were  Gary  H. 
Larrimore,  Beecher  City  school  unit  win- 
ner; Donald  F.  Berry.  Watson,  eighth 
grade,  Effingham  community  winner; 
Marcella  Hartke,  Teutopolis  school  unit 
winner;  and  Rose  Marie  Bauer.  Alta- 
mont  school  unit  winner.  Because  it  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that 
such  interest  in  government  as  is  indi- 
cated by  these  essays  be  encouraged,  I 
am  including  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  The  essays  were  first  published 
in  the  Effingham  Daily  News,  this  public- 
spirited  newspaper  having  cooperated 
with  the  Effingham  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  carrying  on  the  contest.  The 
essays  follow : 

The  first-place  wiimer: 

Wht  Is  It  Important  to  Om  Porm  or  Gov- 
ernment That  All  Qxtalified  Voters  Cast 
Theie  Ballot  in  a  Primary  Election? 
The  purpose  of  the  primary  election  Is  to 

nominate  candidates  best  suited  for  office. 

If  we  vote  In  the  primary  elections,  we  can 

help  to  pick  these  candidates. 


If  we  nominate  good  candidates  In  the  pri- 
mary, we  may  be  assured  that  competent 
officials  will  be  elected. 

American  soldiers  have  shed  their  blood 
on  the  battlefield  to  give  the  American  cit- 
izens the  right  to  vote. 

By  voting  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  American  citizens  can  go  far 
In  making  their  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment throughout  the  United  States. 

People  In  our  penitentiaries  have  their  cit- 
izenship taken  from  them;  therefore,  they 
cannot  vote.  Voting  is  an  opportunity  to 
help  run  our  Government.  Our  voices  in 
Government  are  heard  through  our  votes. 
Thelma  Bannick, 

Dieterich,  III., 
Rural  Route  No.  1.  Palmer  School, 
Dieterich  Community  Unit,  No.  30. 

Beecher  City  unit  winner: 

Wht  Is  It  Important  to  OtJR  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment That  All  Qualified  Voters  Ca»t 
Thiir  Ballot  in  a  Primary  Eixctiok? 
It  Is  Important  to  our  form  of  government. 
that  all  qualified  voters  cast  their  ballot  in 
the  primary  election   because  our  voice  In 
government  is  heard  through  our  votes. 

We  should  vote  for  the  man  best  qualified 
for  the  office  regardless  of  politics  so  the  best 
man  will  be  elected. 

The  people  who  elect  poor  officials  are  the 
ones  who  stay  away  from  the  poUs  In  the 
primary  election.  Our  primaries  govern  our 
elections. 

It  Is  every  voter's  duty  to  vote  in  the  pri- 
mary. Vote  In  the  primary  election  April 
11.  1950.  Help  make  a  better  government 
for  American  people. 

Gary  H.  Larimorz. 
Beecher  City,  III.,  Route  1,  School 
Unit  No.  20. 

Effingham  unit  winner: 

What   Is  the  Importance  of  Voting   m  a 
Primary  Election? 

There  is  a  lot  of  Importance  involved  in  • 
primary  election.  Primary  elections  are  held 
for  the  picking  of  the  candidates  who  are 
to  run  In  the  general  election.  If  a  person 
who  is  unworthy  of  the  Job  Is  nominated  for 
running  in  the  general  election,  he  may  be 
put  In  office  because  a  lot  of  people  vote  for 
the  party  and  not  the  man.  The  reason  for 
this  man  being  In  office  may  be  because  you 
never  voted  In  the  primary  election.  What 
good  will  our  democracy  do  us  if  only  a  small 
percentage  of  people  vote  in  primary  elec- 
tions? What  good  Is  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  the  great  percentage  who  don't  vote  In 
the  primary  elections?  If  we  of  the  United 
States  are  to  take  advantage  of  otir  freedom 
of  self-government  we  will  have  to  vote  In 
our  elections. 

Donald  F.  Bekrt, 
Watson    Eighth    Grade,    Effingham 
Community.  Unit  No.  40. 

The  Teutopolis  wimier: 

Why  Is  It  Important  to  Our  Form  or  Gov- 
ernment That  All  Qualified  Voteks  Cast 
Their  Ballot  in  a  Primary  Election? 
Do  you  really  appreciate  the  right  to  vot« 
given  to  you  by  the  writers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion?    It  is  the  difference  between  a  dictator- 
ship and  a  democratic  system  of  government. 
Records  show  that   in  some   places  even 
in  some  townships  of  this  county  as  few  as 
30  percent  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  on 
primary  election  day.     This  is  Inexcusable. 
Take  advantage  of  your  privilege  and  fulfill 
your  duty.     Come  to  the  polls  on  April  11. 

Voting  in  the  final  election  is  no  more 
Important  than  on  a  primary  election.  In 
order  to  be  on  the  ballot  for  the  final  election 
a  candidate  must  win  in  the  primary.  So 
everyone  can  readily  soe  that  It  ts  the  duty 
of  every  voter  to  see  to  It  that  the  best  quali- 
fied person  wins  in  the  primary  election.    IX 
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••ch  political  party  has  a  food  qualified  •?arty 
elecUoD  in  the  primary.  It  doesn't  matter 
much  who  wlna  the  final  election. 

MxacxiXA  Hactkk. 
Teutoptdis.   III..    Tcutopolis   Communit]i 
Unit  So.  SO. 

The  Altamont  unit  winner: 

Wkt  Is  It  iMPoarAirr  ro  Ora  Focm  of  Oot- 
raxuryrr  That  All  Qvalit-.xd  VoTxas  Cast 
THiTt  Baixcts  :m  a  PaiVAXT  Elbcticn  > 

Ore  i>f  the  most  impcrtant  duties  and  prlT- 
lleges  of  a  detnocratlc  people  is  to  take  pert 
In  electing  natloiMl  officers  and  nomln:itlng 
and  electing  local  oiBcers.  If  our  Oo\'eni- 
ment  u  to  be  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,"  each  and  every  voter 
must  express  his  viahes  through  the  taUot 
hex.  He  should  do  this  not  only  In  the  gen- 
eral election  but  alao  in  the  primary  election. 
II  eompetent  and  honest  men  are  nominated 
In  the  primary  then  It  should  not  matter 
which  candidates  are  elected  because  good 
•tatHnen  are  in  charge 

Tt»  many  people  blame  the  Government 
but  do  not  atop  to  think  that  the  officials  In 
Ottr  Government  are  men  wlio  are  there 
because  people  voted  for  them  or  because 
tbey  didn't  vote  at  all 

Rose  Maxit  BAtrza. 

A'.taviont.  lU    Rural  Route  No.  3,  Mound 
Hchcol,  Altamont  Untt  No.  10. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRO  an  address  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  H.  Arnold  before  the  Reserve  officers' 
convention,  held  at  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla  .  on  May  6.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cohd, 
as  follows: 

I  feel  that  It  ia  a  renl  honor  to  be  asked  to 
apeak  today  before  a  group  which  has  already 
•erved  our  country  so  well  In  time  of  need 
and  which  stands  ready  to  renew  that  service 
If  the  Nation  calls. 

I  am  going  to  ulk  with  you  about  national 
sectirlty  In  view  of  the  present  situation.  In 
this  day  of  high  taxation  and  overwhelming 
defense  budgets  It  Is  essential  that  we  all 
understand  alike  how  much  can  be  done  with 
the  money  that  Is  a\-allabie.  In  short,  we  are 
oblli^ated  to  obtain  the  most  effective  possible 
national  defense  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
minimum  number  of  dollart.  This  can  only 
be  done  with  your  aelf-sacrlflclng  sfupport. 
Why  It  must  be  done  la  a  somewhat  longer 
story. 

As  you  well  know,  the  United  States  Is 
presently  Involved  In  a  cold  war.  This 
term  has  been  co:ned  to  describe  a  type  sit- 
uation succeaafully  exploited  by  the  Sovleta 
dtuiog  their  early  struggle  for  power  in  Rus. 
«ia — •  sliuailon  occe  described  by  Trotsky  aa 
"Ilo  war;  no  peace."  The  unannounced 
opening  of  thl*  conflict  by  cur  erstwhile  ally 
cecorred  even  before  the  ceaaatlon  of  b<'«tUt- 
Um  with  Germany  and  Japan.  Ror  our  part. 
•  aomewhat  loni;er  tlnie  was  required  to 
dlfcat  the  Inevitability  of  the  quarrel. 

Wbat  ts  thla  so-called  cold  war?  H'hat 
U  lt«  mctlvating  fo.ce?     What  are  the  stakes? 


Basically,  the  cold  war  la  a  claah  of  ideolo- 
gies, of  two  mutually  opposing  concepts  of 
the  way  In  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
shall  live  and  be  governed.  It  la  motivated 
by  a  minority  cult  who  are  Imbued  with  the 
teachings  of  Karl  M.xrx.  as  Interpreted  and 
perverted  by  Lenin  and  his  ostensible  dis- 
ciples. This  minority,  now  at  the  head  of 
a  great  state,  asserts  Its  Inalienable  right  to 
determine  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
what  U  good  and  what  Is  bad  for  them. 
Clearly,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  modern  tyr- 
anny to  dominate  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
either  through  Ideological  conquest.  If  pos- 
sible, or  by  force  of  arms.  If  necessary.  The 
stakes  are  simply  stated.  Shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  retain  a  Christian  democratic  way  of 
life? 

Aa  recently  as  February  10.  1946.  Joseph 
Stalin  specifically  said:  "Wars  are  Inevita- 
ble so  long  as  capitalistic  states  exist." 

Again.  Stalin  has  written:  •'Words  must 
have  m  relation  to  actions;  otherwise,  what 
kind  of  diplomacy  is  it?  Words  are  one 
thing:  actions  another.  Good  words  are  a 
mask  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sin- 
cere diplomacy  Is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
water  or  wooden  Iron  " 

Those  are  some  of  the  words,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  confirmatory  actions  tha,t 
hare  already  taken  place:  Behind  the  so- 
called  Iron  curtain  in  Europe  certain  sig- 
nificant developments  have  occurred.  Satel- 
•  lite  governments  have  taken  overt  action 
against  United  States  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  In  addition  to  conducting  a 
savage  and  relentless  attack  on  Christian  re- 
ligious and  democratic  political  parties  and 
Institutions.  In  Bulgaria,  there  Las  been  a 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations;  the  Infor- 
mation services  of  the  American  Leeations 
in  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  have  been 
closed;  Hungary  and  Poland  have  demanded 
the  recall  of  some  of  our  military  attach* 
personnel.  In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Communist  Imperialism  has  resulted  In  In- 
creased domination,  even  to  the  point  of 
placing  Russian  officers  m  key  military  poeta. 
In  the  Far  East  China  Is  now  subject  to 
communistic  direction.  Russian  airplanes 
and  military  personnel  have  been  reported 
by  the  press  in  the  Shanghai  area.  Southern 
Korea  is  kept  In  ferment  by  continuous  guer- 
rilla invasions  launched  from  the  Com- 
munist puppet  state  of  northern  Korea. 
Cxurently,  southeast  Asia  Is  being  subjected 
Increasingly  to  partisan  warfare,  sabotage. 
and  espionage.  Recently  the  frontier  with 
Iran  has  threatened  to  become  active  at;aln. 
while  diplomatic  moves  have  been  made 
against  the  Dardanelles  and  Trieste,  as  well 
as  In  the  United  Nations.  And  only  lately. 
Russian  fighter  pilots  have  been  publicly 
decorated  presumably  for  shooting  down  an 
American  plane  In  the  Baltic,  with  the  loss 
of  10  American  lives.  The  pilot  of  the  miss- 
ing plane  was  a  Reserve  officer  of  tlie  Navy 
on  active  duty. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  victory  of  the  Com- 
munists In  China,  some  600.000.000  people. 
more  or  less,  have  come  under  the  d^nUna- 
tlon  of  the  Kremlin.  Vast  quantities  of  the 
world's  natural  resources  also  are  now  under 
their  control.  Should  this  march  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  In  the  guise  of  International 
communism  continue — and  I  think  any 
reasonable  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
Indicates  that  this  is  likely— then  our  sUua- 
ticn  will  become  progressively  more  acute  as 
time  goes  on  unless  we  are  willing  and  able 
to  counter  the  Communist  expansion  through 
constructive  democratic  eflorta  rather  than 
mere  containment. 

Our  new  international  policy,  aa  expressed 
by  President  Triunaa  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  la  to  take  constructive  action  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  so  that  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  may  work  out  their 
own  destinies  In  their  own  way 

As  the  .ncknowledeed  leader  at  the  democ- 
racies, the  Uulted  States  muil  shoulder  the 


responsibility  for  planning  to  meft  the  chal- 
lenge and  for  furnishing  most  of  the  resource* 
then  required.  Boiled  down  tc  tangibles, 
the  basic  resources  at  our  disposal  are  mlll- 
t,iry  strength  and  economic  w<alth.  Ob- 
viously there  are  many  other  v:tal  factors 
contributing  to  our  Inherent  st  iblllty  and 
strength.  Some  of  there  are:  The  moral  and 
spiritual  fiber  of  our  people  anc  our  allies 
among  the  other  peoples  of  the  democratic 
world;  our  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  and  In  the  democratic 
process  of  law  and  government;  rnd  oitf  In- 
dubitable abhorrence  of  regimentation  and 
slave-state  processes. 

But  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  and  for 
speedy  application,  military  power  and  eco- 
nomic might  are  overriding  facto:-s. 

From  the  standpoint  of  mlUtar.'  power,  we 
alone  cannot  hope  to  achieve  quantitative 
superiority  vis  a  vis  our  potentl  il  enemies. 
This  limitation  Is  applicable  nit  only  to 
military  manpower,  but  to  most  jf  the  con- 
ventional materials  of  warfare.  We  can. 
however,  hope  to  approach  equality  In  these 
treas  If  we  take  Into  conslderatlcr  the  means 
possessed  by  the  other  nations  of  the  demo- 
crLtic  world.  By  applying  our  economic 
reso'irces  to  the  augmentation  of  t  leir  means, 
while  simultaneously  achieving  qualitative 
Improvement  In  our  own  military  power,  a 
sound  b->sls  for  effective  mlllta-y  security 
will  be  established. 

Our  Government  has  reccgniz.'d  the  neces- 
sity for  thla  course  of  action  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mutual  defense  assl.stance 
program,  and  pievlously  by  acts  granting 
military  assistance  to  Greece  a:id  Turkey. 
Some  $2,000,000,000  Is  Involved  In  these  trans- 
actions. There  Is  no  question  li.  my  mind 
but  that  thla  expenditure  Is  we  1  Justified, 
for  time,  which  Is  of  the  essence .  has  teen 
gained.  Nothing  Is  more  valuajle  to  cur 
cause  today  than  the  purchase  of  time — 
time  for  our  friends  to  recover  fri  m  the  last 
wars  devastation;  time  to  regal  i  hope  fcr 
the  future;  time  to  learn  their  danger  and 
strengthen  their  will  to  resist. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect  t'^.e 
democratic  peoples  of  Europe  aid  Asia  to 
retain  the  moral  and  spiritual  for  Itude  nec- 
essary to  successfully  combat  cjmmunlsm 
unless  they  acquire  individual  i  nd  collec- 
tive military  power  sufficient  to  d«ter  aggres- 
sion. This  cannot  be  done  In  a  day.  In  a 
year,  but  It  must  be  done  as  quicily  as  pos- 
sible. The  American  people  todiy  must  be 
brought  to  the  reallzatlo"h  that  t  le  military 
assistance  thus  far  granted  our  allies  is  net 
sufficient  to  accomplish  Ita  basic  purpose. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  to  pern  it  hallway 
measures.  As  In  poker,  he  who  checks  la 
often  lest. 

Should  we  alone  attempt  to  tchlcve  su- 
periority in  being  In  military  mai  power  and 
conventional  armament,  our  ^ery  effort 
would  most  likely  Insure  our  ul  Imate  de- 
feat. Our  greatest  strength  lies  in  cur  In- 
ventiveness and  productive  capacity.  These 
capabilities  would  be  seriously  w<akened  by 
any  sizable  diversion  cf  manp'jwer  and  raw 
materials  for  purely  military  purp  ises.  I  do 
not  think  at  all  that  we  should  i.ttempt  to 
match  our  probable  enemies  mar  for  man, 
plane  for  plane,  ship  for  ship,  o;  tank  for 
tank.  I  do  think,  however,  that  as  an  al- 
ternative, we  must  remain  quail  atlvely  In 
the  lead. 

In  addition  to  preserving  our  owi  economic 
strength,  we  must  foster  economic  well-being 
throughout  the  democratic  wo -Id.  Here 
again,  our  Government  c-oinmeiK  ed  opera- 
tions some  2  years  ago.  The  ln>eptlor.  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  ca  rylng  out 
the  Marshall  plan,  has  been  of  ln:alculable 
value  In  arrestlug  Communist  >  xpanaion. 
In  1M9  nearly  t6.UO0, 000,000  was  f  ranted  tc 
friendly  foreign  nations  by  the  Untied  States. 
Here  again,  the  task  Is  not  finished;  »:id,  until 
It  la  flniihed,   hunger,   uneraployr  lent.   and 
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poverty  will  fertilize  the  growth  of  Insidious 
Communist  aspirations, 

A  determination  of  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween military  power  and  economic  stability 
is  of  paramount  Importance.  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  a  reasonable  balance  can  be  achieved 
and  that  the  determination  of  this  balance 
Is  the  urgent  business  of  an  Informed  Ameri- 
can people.  Here,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  said  In  December 
1949:  "Eut,  while  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
wreck  our  economy  by  Inordinate  military 
expenses.  It  would  be  equally  disastrous  to 
be  penny  pinching,  Tlie  watchword  must 
be  military  security  first;  economy  second. 
And  If  we  are  realistic,  we  must  lace  the 
fact  that  our  military  requirements  are  not 
static,  but  flexible.  They  are  bound  to  be 
affected  by  major  shuts  in  the  International 
situation  and  new  developments  In  science 
and  warfare. 

"•  •  •  military  security  must  by  Its 
very  natiu-e  be  relative.  Obviously  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  be  absolutely  sectire.  The  cost  of 
such  security  and  the  risks  of  obsolescence  In 
a  fast  moving  scientific  age  tend  to  negate 
efforts  to  achieve  absolute  security.  This 
means  that  our  military  organizations  must 
be  adequate,  efficient,  and  readily  adaptable 
to  change;  our  planning  must  always  look  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present." 

The  foregoing  forms  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent division  of  the  Federal  budget  as  be- 
tween natlona'.  defense  and  other  expenses 
of  Government.  It  Is  doubtful  If  there  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  complete  agreement, 
even  simong  military  experts,  as  to  what  the 
composition  of  our  forces  should  be  under 
present  world  conditions.  Yet.  there  Is  al- 
most unanimity  of  opinion  on  two  points 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  military  forces 
in  being.  One  is  that  these  factors  should 
be  as  large  as  the  Nation  can  afford  without 
throwing  too  great  a  strain  on  the  national 
economy.  The  other  Is  that  our  present 
military  budget  represents  about  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  can  be  spent  without 
seriously  straining  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  thus  becomes  the  responslbUlty  of  our 
key  military  leaders  to  so  program  the  utili- 
zation of  our  funds  and  resources  that  we 
gain  the  utmost  of  a  force  In  being  and  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  our  military  po- 
tential In  reserve.  To  be  effective,  programs 
must  be  based  upon  realistic  long-range 
plans,  vrhlch  In  turki  require  some  guaranty 
of  the  resources  to  oe  made  available  as  the 
plans  unfold.  Nothing  Is  more  costly  or  pays 
less  ;  -.  dividends  thaii_apjiual  upe  and  downs 
In  the  funds  appropriated  for  our  use,  fre- 
quently resulting  In  an  Inability  to  carry 
soundly  conceived  programs  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

In  the  Army  we  are  developing  a  balanced 
minimum  Regular  force,  lairge  enough  to 
meet  our  extensive  commitments  for  occu- 
pation and  to  provide  for  the  security  cf 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  retaliation 
In  the  event  that  we  are  attacked.  In  this 
connection,  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  we  have  assumed 
an  obligation  to  assist  the  other  signatories 
of  the  pact  In  the  military  defense  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Our  foreign  commitments  are 
at  present  so  extensive  that  we  must  take 
calculated  risks  In  spreading  our  minimum 
force  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  The 
outbreak  of  war  would  find  us  immediately 
engaged  in  a  fight  for  survival  with  such 
forces  as  are  In  being.  We  cannot  quibble 
for  there  are  no  second  prizes  In  war.  Yet. 
despite  the  need  for  maintaining  a  sizable 
regular  force,  we  must  somehow  devote  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  our  efforts  and  re- 
sources to  the  building  of  a  truly  effective 
Organized  Reserve  and  National  Guard.  To 
keep  Reserve  units  properly  equipped  with 
the  latest  types  of  modern  armaments  la 
alone  a  tremendous  burden.  While  the  Army 
la  doing  Its  beat  in  this  field,  the  program 


can  only  be  effective  If  given  the  solid  sup- 
port of  a  patrlotlc-mlnded  Reserve  Corps. 

Currently,  the  Army  is  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  qualitative  potential  of  the  Regular  force 
at  a  maximum  by  improving  and  modernizing 
equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are 
conducting  an  extensive  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  and  we  plan  to  keep  our 
In-belng  force  equipped  with  the  new  arma- 
ments and  trained  In  their  use.  Here  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the 
military  leader  operating  on  a  limited 
budget:  At  what  point  does  one  leave  the 
development  phase  and  go  into  the  "hard- 
ware" phase,  that  Is,  the  actual  procurement 
In  large  quantities.  Modem  weapon*  are 
extremely  complicated  and  expensive,  and 
frequently  they  require  considerable  time  for 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
research  moves  rapidly  so  that  often  the 
weapon  of  today  Is  obsolete  tomorrow.  Our 
force  In  being  must  be  trained  up  to  the 
minute  and  our  Industry  must  be  geared  to 
produce  the  latest  weapons  In  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Yet,  we  cannot  waste  cur  lim- 
ited dollars  on  obsolete  materiel  which  wovild 
soon  have  to  be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 
To  overcome  this  problem  takes  skillful  long- 
range  planning;  but  most  of  all,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  It  requires  a  guaranty  of  in- 
come over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  specifically,  the  Army  has  devoted  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  the  necessary  potential  without  ex- 
pending a  disproportionate  share  of  the  de- 
fense doUaj.  In  view  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  heavy  requirements  Imposed  upon  our 
minimum  regular  force,  how  much  of  our 
dollar,  for  example,  can  be  s<(t  aside  for  Re- 
serve pay?  How  much  of  the  dollar  Is  need- 
ed for  rifies?  We  must  decide  together;  and 
we  must  Justify  our  decisions  to  ourselves. 

The  postwar  ORC  program  laid  down  In 
1945  became  Increasingly  umeallstlc  by  vir- 
tue of  rapidly  changing  circumstances  and 
revised  strategic  objectives.  The  new  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  means  and  our  current  strategic  require- 
ments. Within  our  budgetary  authorlza-, 
tlon,  the  Army  Intends  to  make  the  ORC  as 
effective  and  efficient  as  possible. 

The  new  ORC  program  establishes  a  firm 
troop  basis,  with  9,000  units  maintained  at 
100  percent  cfficer  strength.  Provision  la 
also  made  for  progressive,  efficient  Individual 
training:  simplified  organization  and  admin- 
istration; and  the  Issuance  of  adeq\iate 
equipment  for  training,  as  fast  as  additional 
facilities  can  be  made  available.  A  sotind 
83rstem  of  promotion  and  atlxltlon  is  estab- 
lished, with  Improved  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional advancement  while  providing  max- 
imum protection  to  the  Individual. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  you  have 
seen  the  statement  of  the  £>ecretary  of  the 
Army  in  the  February  1  Issue  of  Report  to 
the  Army  relative  to  drill  pay.  L;t  me  em- 
phasize that  the  recent  revision  of  drUl  pay 
policies  was  dictated  entirely  by  budgetary 
considerations  and  In  no  way  reflected  a 
lessened  interest  in  the  ORC  program. 

We  in  the  Army  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  economy  in  our  operations; 
and  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  extract  a  real 
dollar's  worth  for  every  one  we  spend.  We 
are  trying  to  be  realistic,  and  above  all,  ob- 
jective in  our  planning  and  thinking.  But 
we  mtist  have  the  support  of  all  components 
of  the  Army  to  Instire  succesfj.  If  we  cannot 
attain  a  desirable  working  balance  between 
the  Reg\ilar  Army,  the  Onjanized  Reserve 
Corps,  and  the  National  Cruard,  we  shall 
either  fall  to  meet  our  vital  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  national  secvjlty  or  we  shall 
fall  to  retain  our  perspective  with  respect  to 
the  even  more  Important  balance  between 
military  strength  and  our  national  economy. 
I  believe  that  it  is  posslale  to  win  the 
cold  war   without   iMlnglng   on  a  shooting 


war.  As  one  who  participated  In  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  in  a  major  capacity  loi  3  yean.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  utter  stupidity  of  re- 
couirse  to  combat  as  a  means  of  ctirlng  the 
world's  Ills.  I  believe  we  are  all  convinced 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  victory  in  any 
war  Is  to  prevent  the  war  itself.  I  believe 
that  we  can  prevent  another  war  only  if  we 
maintain  the  maximum  military  atrengtb 
that  our  economy  can  support. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD  of  today's  proceedings  the  complete 
statement  made  by  William  C.  Doherty, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  before  the  Senate  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  this 
morning.  Probably  there  is  no  other 
person  in  the  United  States  who  has 
made  a  more  thorough,  more  compre- 
hensive, or  far-reaching  investigation  of 
this  question.  Mr.  Doherty's  reputation 
for  honest,  plain,  and  tmbiased  testi- 
mony is  known  to  every  Senator.  His 
timely  statement  on  the  postal  crisis 
should  be  read  by  the  American  people 
everjrwhere.  It  speaks  not  only  for  the 
letter  carriers,  but  also  for  the  clerks, 
messengers,  motor-vehicle  employees, 
postal-transport  employees,  mail  han- 
dlers, custodial  employees,  and  prac- 
tically all  other  employees  in  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  estimate  fnmi 
the  Public  Printer  that  Mr.  Doherty's 
statement  will  exceed  by  two  and  one- 
half  pages  the  two  pages  allowed  by  the 
rule,  without  a  statement  of  cost,  and 
that  the  cost  will  be  $369.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Do- 
herty's statement,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzccKD,  as  follows: 
Statzmzht  bt  Willjak  C.  Dohott,  PUK- 

Dxirr.  NAnoMAL  Associatiom  or  Lxma  Cab- 

UaaS,  AND   ElCBTH    VICX  PXSSIOBMT,   AMBU- 
CAM  FEDEXATIOIf  OF  LaBOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  C. 
Doherty.  I  am  president  of  tlie  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and  eighth 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  present  membersliip  of  tb« 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  to 
102,330,  represented  in  aU  of  the  iS  States, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Puerto  Bico. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  desire  to  express  my 
profound  thanks  to  the  members  of  thto 
distinguished  committee  for  granting  me  an 
opportunity  to  voice  my  views  on  the  man- 
made  poetal  crisis  created  by  the  orders 
contained  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  April  18. 
1950.  In  so  doing.  I  desire  to  place  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  on  record 
as  wholeheartedly  favoring  immediate  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  261  and  Senate  bill 
S450.  Both  of  tbeee  measures  were  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  Lairan,  of  Nortb 
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Dftkota:  also  8  S560.  Senators  Jchnvtch  of 
South  Carolina.  Nmr.  and  HuMPictrT.  A 
l£rge  n'iinbcr  ci  airular  proposals  have  been 
Introduce'l  la  th  Hcuse  ol  B^presen^at^ve». 
Ail  erf  them  are  designed  to  compel  the  Post- 
master General  to  Immediately  rescind  his 
Ul-tiir.ed.  Ul-adTl«ed,  unnecessary,  unwar- 
ran-ed.  and  ofcnoxloxa  orders  of  AprU  13. 
Tt,e  Postmaster  General's  instruct. ona  to 
reduce  dehvivry  trlpa  and  to  eliminate  other 
•erTic«  features  heretofore  ^railatle  to  the 
AmKlcan  pubUc  will  resuii  In  an  Inferior 
poital  institution.  MaU  u^ers  vill  now  have 
to  use  the  remalntng  facllltlss  of  the  Poet 
Depdrtment  at  the  oonvvnlaioe  of  the 
m  charge.  The  historical  role  of  the 
m  one  of  nrtft.  eertain.  and 
means  of  commtmlcatlon  is  dls- 


uid  the  general  public  should 
m«et  this  ctukllettge  heod-cn  by  stating  In 
rte  most  unequlTocal  terms  that  the  United 
States  Post  Office  belcmgs  to  the  American 
psor..e  cTerywho*.  It  Is  one  of  the  moet 
useful  and  ctwrtehed  American  Institutions. 
It  is  not  an  Inftrument  subject  to  the  whims 
of  pennj-wlsc  and  pcund-fooUsh  admlnls- 
tratocs. 

Vhe  orders  contained  In  the  Postal  Bulletin 
of  April  18  will  result  In  irreparable  damage 
•ad  destruction  of  our  fine  postal  system. 
It  Vfll  maJte  the  pcstAl  serrlce— the  Gcvern- 
m^nt  function  closest  to  the  lives  of  the 
American  people — a  second-rate  Inferior 
Government  aijency.  Letter  carriers  have 
always  been  mighty  prcud  of  the  fact  that 
the  postal  service  rendered  excellent  neces- 
sary service.  The  service  Ideal  is  assassi- 
nated by  the  orders  issued  by  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department.  Delivery  of  mall  Nation-wide 
Is  restricted  to  one  delivery  a  day  In  resi- 
dential districts  and  service  Is  greatly  re- 
duced In  business  areas.  Parcel-post  deliv- 
eries are  to  be  cut  In  half  In  business  areas. 
Weekly  magaxines.  such  as  Time,  United 
8ta:es  New*.  N.ws-»ee<.  anu  all  others  that 
have  become  an  Important  part  of  Ameri- 
can life,  win  no  longer  receive  expeditious 
handling.  The  prompt  mall  delivery  that 
the  Anjerlcan  people  have  been  receiving 
since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Ftanklln  will  not 
be  available 

Postmasters  have  been  ordered  to  discon- 
tinue directory  service  on  all  ordinary  mall 
other  than  perishable  matter  and  parcels  of 
obviuus  value.  While  the  reduction  in  the 
number  at  deliveries  In  the  residential  areas 
has  attracted  the  most  attention,  there  are 
other  extremely  far-reaching  reductions  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  Postmaster  General's  orders 
erf  April  18.  These  orders  affect  practically 
every  operaUon  of  the  Post  OOce  Department. 
The  coUecUon  of  mail  is  curtailed.  In  one 
of  the  Largest  cities  in  the  country  located 
on  the  west  coast,  stickers  were  placed  in 
the  mail  boxes  Informing  the  patrons  that 
beresfter  there  would  be  two  collections  of 
mall  dally  from  the  box.  No  time  was  stated 
(or  these  collections.  Inasmuch  as  boxes  in 
business  areas  dll  up  rapidly  and  require 
several  collecuons  during  the  business  hi.urs. 
It  is  Impossible  to  determine  how  the  mall 
can  possibly  be  handled  under  the  proposed 
schedule.  The  drastic  cut  In  collection  serv- 
ice will  result  in  many  hours  of  delay  at  the 
post  oOce  of  orl^-in. 

The  orders  further  provide  that  no  mall 
shall  be  received  at  the  windows  or  over  ths 
platforms  except  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m. 
aad  6  p.  m.  Kvery  post  ofllce  in  America 
Is  prscuoally  bursting  at  the  seams.  It  is 
Impossible  on  a  24-hcur  basU  to  adequately 
handle  all  of  the  mail  received.  Tet.  by  this 
order  the  receipt  of  mail  Is  drastically  limited 
with  the  cxcepUon  of  a  few  classes  of  mail 
to  a  schedtUe  of  10  hours  a  day.  Many  man- 
ulactunnc  planu  confronted  with  a  shortage 
ol  plant  capacity  meet  the  challenge  by  put- 
tlac  on  additional  shifu.  The  Post  Office 
Department,  canning  a  volume  of  mall  that 
cannot  be  handled  m  M  hours,  meets  the 


challenge  by  reducing  the  hours  of  receipt 
of  mall  to  10  a  day. 

The  order  further  provides  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  many  classes  of  mall  will  be 
limited  to  a  10-hour  dally  schedule.  We  are 
living  In  the  atomic  age;  the  Post  Office 
Department  however  is  reverting  to  the  stone 
age.  Mall  received  in  the  post  cdce  will 
remain  there  for  many  hours  before  being 
dispatched.  Air  mall  will  be  placed  upon 
an  airplsne  and  sped  across  tha  country  in 
12  hours.  These  great  planes  traveling  over 
300  miles  per  hour  will  speed  the  mail  to  the 
offices  of  delivery.  When  the  mall  arrives  at 
its  point  of  destination.  In  many  cases  It 
will  take  20  or  30  hours  before  it  la  delivered. 
The  mall  travels  through  the  air  at  a  rate 
greater  than  300  miles  per  hour,  but  It  can 
well  take  20  or  24  hours  to  deliver  It  3C0  feet. 

The  orders  are  unquestionably  the  most 
drastic  and  destructive  ever  Issued  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  Ideal  of  service  Is  completely  eliminated 
from  all  future  postal  operations.  Appar- 
ently the  Postmaster  General  bases  his  poli- 
cies upon  the  action  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  In  reccmmendmg  for 
the  Qscal  year  1951  the  total  sum  of  $2,- 
207.500.OCO.  According  to  the  Postmaster 
Generals  Bulletin  of  April  18.  the  actual 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  be 
82.240.000.000.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
Treasury  and  Pest  Office  Department  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  February  27, 
1950,  Postmaster  General  Donaldson  made 
th»  following  statement: 

•The  obligations  for  1950  are  estimated  at 
82.183.517  086." 

He  further  stated 

■There  is  avaliable  through  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  date  for  1950.  and  1949  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  available  In  1950  the 
sum  of  82.102.251.486  At  this  time  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  would  require  ad- 
ditional appropriations  in  the  sum  of  881.- 
265.600  to  cover  the  new  sal.^ry  Increases  and 
the  requirements  for  Increase  In  prices,  rates, 
and  additional  postal  business  " 

At  this  point.  I  desire  to  Include  a  brief 
summary  of  the  despicable  orders  which 
amount  to  a  rape  of  the  postal  service: 

1.  For  the  immediate  readjustment  of 
residential  city  delivery  routes  so  as  to  pro- 
vide one  delivery  each  weekday.  Monday 
through  Saturday. 

2.  Collection  of  mall  from  street  letter 
boxes  shall  be  limited  to  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  collections 

3  Deliveries  to  neighborhood  stores  and 
professional  offices  shall  be  limited  to  one 
delivery  a  day. 

4  Deliveries  of  parcel  post  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  one  delivery  each  day  m  business 
areas 

5.  Service  for  parcel  post  shall  be  discon- 
tinued where  business  houses  are  closed  on 
Sattirday. 

6.  Window  service  at  the  main  post  office 
shall  be  provided  between  the  hours  of  8 
a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  and  at  stations,  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5:30  p   m. 

7.  At  the  main  office  and  stations  where 
mall  matter  is  received  In  large  quantities 
over  loading  docks,  the  acceptance  of  such 
mall  shall  be  limited  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..  except  for  first-class  mall, 
air  mall,  daily  newspapers,  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  local  origin. 

8.  All  bulk  mailings  of  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth -class  must  be  deposlteo  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  0  p.  m. 

9.  Discontinue  preferential  treatment  of 
■o-called  tlme-Umlt  third-class  matter. 

10.  Discontinue,  during  the  houn>  6  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m..  the  distribution  of  all  mall,  both 
Incoming  and  outgoing,  other  than  air  mall. 
Urst-claas.  daily  newspapers,  and  parcel  post. 

11.  Saturday  window  service  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  between  8  a.  m.  and  12  noon  at 
stations   and    branches.     In   some   cities    it 


may    be    possible    to   dlscontlnie   Sattirday 
service  altogether,  according  to  :he  order. 

13.  In  readjusting  carrier  deliveries  to  one 
trip  basis,  surplus  regular  carrlprs  will  re- 
sult. Postmasters  are  Instructed  to  assign 
these  carriers  as  follows:  (a)  2ne  regular 
carrier  for  each  five  regular  carriers,  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  compensatory  time:  (b) 
assign  surplus  carriers  for  the  granting  cf 
annual  and  sick  leave  and  otlier  absence 
without  pay. 

13.  All  vacancies  will  be  held  open  until 
further  notice  from  the  Department. 

There  are  many  other  equally  ;lcloxi8  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  curtailment  orders 
which  clearly  constitute  a  comrlete  about- 
face  on  the  part  of  Postmaster  G  ;neral  Jesse 
M.  DonaidEon.  Please,  gentlemen  of  the  cm- 
mlttee,  let  me  prove  that  statement  by  quot- 
ing the  exact  words  of  the  then  /ctln?  Pos'^- 
master  General,  uttered  on  July  7.  1947.  and 
which  appear  in  the  printed  learings  en 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1948,  before  the  subcommlTtee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Hcuse  of  Rsp- 
resentatives.  Eightieth  Congress,  llrst  session, 
part  I,  Post  Office  Department,  pa.'e  14: 

"The  big  Increase  in  the  v(jlu:3ie  of  mall 
began  to  hit  us  with  all  kinds  cf  compl.ilnts 
from  postmasters,  and  from  postal  organisa- 
tions, in  March  and  April,  particularly  la 
April.  And  I  think  it  was  more  pronounced 
to  us  because  In  those  months  we  were  cut- 
ting expenditures  and  reducing  the  delivery 
service  and  the  clerical  service  in  not  allow- 
ing postmasters  as  much  money  as  tney 
wanted  for  auxiliary  expenditures.  Reducing 
the  cost  with  an  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
mall  Just  flooded  us  with  complaints  not 
only  from  postmasters  but  from  the  public. 
We  get  anywhere  from  3.000  to  5,000  letters 
In  the  run  of  a  week  from  the  public  oa 
curtailed  postal  service.  But  we  did  curtail 
drastically  during  May  and  June  cf  this  year 
In  order  to  come  within  the  amount  appro- 
priated. 

"We  went  back  practically  in  every  city  la 
the  country  to  a  one-trip  service  in  residen- 
tial sections.  I  never  thought  in  all  ol  my 
years  of  experience  that  the  public  would 
complain  so  much  about  that,  becau.se  I 
felt  that  the  two-trip  service  in  residential 
sections  was  more  of  a  service  function  than 
Just  the  public  seeing  the  carrier  come  to 
the  door  twice  a  day.  I  knew  that  our  two- 
trip  service  was  net  based  upon  what  ths 
public  needs  Ln  the  w^ay  of  having  a  carrier 
come  to  their  door,  but  Is  based  upon  a  pre- 
vention of  delay  In  mall.  So  much  mall  ar- 
rives In  these  big  cities  at  an  hour  In  the 
morning  when  it  cannot  be  distributed  and 
get  out  to  the  stations  from  which  the  car- 
riers emanate.  In  time  for  delivery  on  the 
morning  trip  and  therefore,  if  we  do  not  de- 
liver it  on  the  afternoon  trip,  It  is  delayed 
tmtll  the  next  morning. 

"Likewise,  If  you  put  carriers  )n  a  one- 
trip  basis,  we  have  got  to  determlns  whether 
he  can  handle  his  route  on  a  basis  )f  8  hours 
within  10.  It  means  that  he  must  leave  the 
office  at  8  or  8  30  In  the  mornin?  and  he 
Is  continually  on  duty  unless  we  swing  him 
on  his  route  somewhere,  until  hli  8  hours 
are  up.  That  means  that  some  jeople  do 
not  get  their  mall  during  the  moralng.  and 
some  people  do  not  get  it  until  ikS  late  as 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  thought  that  there  would  not  be  so 
much  kick  about  that  until  we  be;an  to  do 
that  during  May  and  June  and  tie  people 
began  to  write  us  letters,  because  unless  we 
can  get  that  mall  out  in  the  afternoon  de- 
livery, it  is  delayed  until  the  next  morning. 
We  have  not  been  able  even  to  begin  to 
answer  the  complaints  because  we  do  not 
have  enotigh  force  to  liandle  that  corre- 
spondence that  has  come  in  to  us  oi  account 
of  this  one- trip  basis." 

If  further  proof  is  needed  in  pontlng  up 
General  Donaldson's  complete  a!>out-face, 
let  me  cite   statements  made   by   him  less 
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than  4  months  ago  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  part  2,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Monday.  January   16,  1950,  page  389: 

"Mr.  DoNALosow.  I  am  trying  my  very  best 
to  give  the  public  the  best  possible  postal 
service  at  the  least  possible  cost.  In  this 
program,  I  am  having  the  full  support  of 
all  officials  In  the  Department  and  the  field 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  postal  people. 
We  want  no  unnecessary  expenditure  any- 
where In  the  service.  We  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  known  device  or  program 
that  Is  suitable  in  the  operation  of  the  p>oetal 
service  to  Improve  the  service,  better  the 
working  conditions  of  the  postal  people,  and 
reduce  the  operating  costs." 

Page  397: 

"COKCLUSIOW 

"The  heads  of  all  bureaus  and  offices 
within  the  Department  and  the  field  have 
been  advised  that  they  must  exert  every 
effort  to  operate  their  units  with  efllclency 
and  with  the  greatest  economy  consistent 
with  satisfactory  service  to  the  public.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  continue  this  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  supplant  any 
known  obsolete  methods  and  equipment  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  consider  It  of  paramount 
Importance  to  continue  to  give  the  public 
good  service.  Any  economy  campaign  which 
would  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  present 
standards  would  bring  on  reactions  that  not 
only  would  nullify  economy  but,  in  the  end. 
would  result  In  greater  coats.  Past  history 
of  too  drastic  actions  after  national  surveys 
bears  this  out." 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  knows  from 
personal  experience  that  every  time  the  num- 
ber of  deliveries  is  reduced,  the  Individual 
letter  carrier  has  an  Increased  volume  of 
mall  to  deliver  on  an  extended  delivery  dis- 
trict. General  Donaldson  also  knows  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  Individual  is  seriously 
impaired  because  he  has  entirely  too  much 
mall  for  the  separation  case.  After  the  case 
gets  too  full,  the  unit  cost  of  handling  each 
piece  Increases  greatly.  One-trip  routes  are 
not  efficient  units,  nor  are  they  economical; 
but  they  are  Inhumane.  To  keep  a  letter 
carrier  on  his  route  six  hours  or  more  without 
an  opportunity  to  eat  or  relax  even  slightly, 
definitely  belongs  to  the  dark  ages.  It  is 
beneath  all  human  dignity  to  expect  a  letter 
carrier  to  eat  his  cold  lunch  at  the  comer 
relay  or  storage  box,  sitting  on  a  curbstone 
without  regard  to  the  weather  or  other  ele- 
ments. It  Is  equally  beneath  human  dignity 
to  fail  to  provide  for  other  human  necessi- 
ties such  as  toilet  facilities. 

At  this  point  in  my  testimony  I  desire  to 
read  into  the  record  a  statement  by  Congress- 
man MIKE  MANSFIELD  Of  Montana,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  5952  of  the  Congressional 
RiccRD  of  April  27: 

"postal  sebvics 
"Mr  Mansfield.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  pro- 
test against  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral which  will  curtail  delivery  and  other 
essential  postal  services  to  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1950. 

"If  this  order  becomes  effective  on  a  Na- 
tlcn-wide  scale  It  will  completely  demoralize 
the  whole  postal  service  and  cause  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  general  much  concern.  I  am, 
however,  especially  Interested  In  the  postal 
service  as  it  affects  the  State  of  Montana 
because  there  we  have  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient postal  organizations  in  the  coimtry. 
and  because  of  the  distances  to  be  covered 
and  the  hazards  to  be  met.  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  There  is  a  very  high  esprit  de  corps 
on  the  part  of  the  postal  employees  in  my 
State  which,  at  the  present  time,  has  suffered 
a  severe  shock  becau.~e  of  the  order  Issued  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  city  of  Butte. 
Mont.,  one  delivery  postal  service  was  inaug- 
urated en  April  25,  which  is  indeed  Jumping 
the  deadline,  many  weeks  ahead  of  the  time 


when  the  proposed  cut  was  supposed  to  go 
Into  effect.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  telegram  I  have 
Just  received  from  my  friend,  Dan  McGonigle. 
president.  Branch  621.  NALC,  of  Butte, 
Mont.: 

-BTrm.  MOWT.,  April  26.  1950. 
"Representative  Mikz  Mansfixld, 
"House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

"One  delivery  postal  service  inaugurated 
today  despite  vigorous  protest.  Letter  car- 
riers Instructed  to  eat  lunch  on  curb  or  im- 
pose on  hospitality  of  some  patron.  Climate 
precludes  former  as  you  well  know.  The 
latter  alternative  is  objectionable.  Pretty 
picture — lunch  pall  on  one  shoulder,  mail 
satchel  on  the  other.  Understand  Postmas- 
ter General  Donaldson  scheduled  again  be- 
fore Senate  Post  Office  Committee  Thursday, 
April  27.  Respectfully  request  your  attend- 
ance at  that  meeting  and  interrogation  of 
Donaldson  regarding  uncivilized  treatment 
of  Butte  letter  carriers. 

"Respectfully  request  also  you  demand 
In  writing  from  Donaldson  instructions  Na- 
tion-wide that  letter  carriers  will  be  afforded 
humane  consideration  and  their  dignity  as  a 
human  being  will  be  respected. 

"Dan  McGonigle, 
'President,  Branch  €21,  NALC." 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  pious  rebuttal 
from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  picture 
I  have  attempted  to  draw  with  words.  It 
will  be  said  that  such  things  cannot  happen, 
and  will  not  happen. 

Gentlemen,  It  has  happened:  it  Is  going  on 
this  very  morning  in  many  places  in  these 
United  States;  unfortvmately,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  as  long  as  these  uncivilized 
orders  are  permitted  to  remain  in  effect. 

I  have  here  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  a  letter  carrier  forced  to  eat 
his  lunch  on  a  curbstone.  It  is  not  a  fake 
photograph,  designed  to  Induce  crocodile 
tears.    I  will  give  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  photograph  shows  a  letter  carrier  In 
the  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  post  office.  His  name  is 
Joseph  Ullnsky.  Fair  Lawn  la  a  borough 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 20.000.  Unlike  Paterson,  Fair 
Lawn  is  90  percent  residential  territory,  from 
a  post  office  standpoint.  Carrier  Ullnsky  is 
assigned  to  a  route  In  a  section  of  Fair  Lawn 
called  Radbin-n.  This  section  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  homes  described  as  being 
"well  back  from  the  street,  and  a  spacious 
lawn  in  front  of  almost  every  home."  Stores, 
lunch  rooms,  taverns,  and  the  like  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  section  of  the  main  arteries 
nmnlng  through  the  town.  There  are  none 
of  these  on  the  route  served  by  Mr.  Ullnsky. 

Ths  first  day  that  Carrier  Ullnsky  worked 
under  the  curtailment  schedule,  that  is,  one 
trip,  he  ate  his  lunch  on  the  porch  of  a 
patron  on  his  route.  He  took  the  half  hour 
allowed  him  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
route.  His  first  delivery  after  his  lunch  pe- 
riod was  across  the  street  from  Ills  open-air 
lunchroom.  The  lady  of  the  house  asked 
Carrier  Ullnsky  why  he  ate  his  lunch  across 
the  street.  He  gave  what  he  considered  a 
reasonable  explanation.  The  lady  Informed 
Carrier  Ullnsky  that  her  husband  was  In  the 
house  and  that  he  was  "fit  to  be  tied"  because 
of  the  delay  In  his  mail.  It  de\eloped  that 
his  mail  pertained  to  his  business.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  Carrier  Ullcsky  that  he 
deliver  that  particular  address  and  then  eat 
his  lunch.  Carrier  Ullnsky  rightfully  took 
the  viewpoint  that,  If  he  complhJd  with  that 
suggestion,  the  patron  in  the  next  house 
would  react  the  same  way  and  make  a  sim- 
ilar demand.  To  end  all  controversy.  Carrier 
Ullnsky  eats  his  lunch  on  the  curbstone. 

I,  personally,  checked  this  story  and  pic- 
ture. I  told  the  committee  it  was  not  a  faked 
photograph.  The  information  comes  from 
the  city  editor  of  the  Paterson  Evening  News 
that  he  sent  a  reporter  to  the  scene  on  tele- 


phoned Infcvmation  from  a  neighbor  In  ths 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Carrier  XTllnaky 
took  his  curbstone  lunch  period.  Ths  orig- 
inal photograph  appeared  in  the  April  96 
edition  of  the  Paterson  Evening  News. 

A  few  additional  relevant  facts  concerning 
this  photograph  will  help  point  up  what  I 
am  attempting  to  bring  out  about  the 
stupidity  of  these  April  18  orders.  Carrier 
Ullnsky  is  on  a  route  three-fourths  of  a  mUe 
from  his  office;  he  is  not  allowed  bus  trans- 
portation. He  Is  schedxiled  to  report  at  the 
post  office  at  7  o'clock  each  morning;  he 
prepares  his  mail  and  departs  for  his  de- 
liveries at  9  a.  m.  He  is  scheduled  to  return 
to  the  office  at  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
In  other  words,  he  Is  scheduled  to  remain 
out  on  the  street  6  hours  and  30  minutes, 
sans  eating  facilities,  sans  toilet  facilities. 

Our  second  picture  shows  Letter  Carrier 
Koyd  Hunt  sitting  on  a  curbstone  and  eat- 
ing his  lunch.  It  appeared  in  the  Coxmcll 
Bluffs  NonpareU  of  May  1.  Carrier  Hunt  re- 
ports for  work  at  7:30  a.  m.  He  leaves  the 
post  ofllce  at  8:50  a.  m.  and  is  due  to  return 
at  4  p.  m.— or  a  total  of  7  hours  and  10 
minutes  out  on  his  route. 

There  are  no  eating  places,  no  restaurants, 
no  taverns  or  grocery  stores  on  his  route. 
Obviously,  he  must  carry  his  mall  sack  on 
one  shoulder  and  his  lunch  pall  on  the  other. 
Carrier  Hunt  la  a  veteran  of  World  War  TL 
He  spent  4  years  and  5  months  In  the  mili- 
tary; 2  years  and  8  months  in  action.  He 
had  combat  service  in  Salerno,  Africa.  Ta- 
nlsla.  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Algeria. 
He  was  awarded  the  European  ribbon  with 
four  battle  stars,  plus  the  combat  Infantry 
ribbon  and  good-conduct  ribbon.  He  Is  a 
disabled  war  veteran  with  10  percent  com- 
pensation. He  is  married,  has  one  child  S 
years  old,  and  presently  is  attempting  to 
purchase  his  home. 

There  are  thousands  of  military  veterans 
In  the  letter-carrier  service  Nation-wide  who, 
right  at  this  moment,  are  also  sitting  on 
curbstones  eating  their  lunches,  thanks  to 
the  orders  of  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
contained  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  April  18, 
1950. 

Letter  carriers  are  neither  supermen  nor 
crybabies.  I  consider  them  average  human 
beings  with  the  same  feelings  and  emotions 
as  General  Donaldson  or  any  of  his  staff.  If 
General  Donaldson  and  the  members  of  his 
staff  will  agree  to  forego  the  luxury  of  eating 
a  hot  lunch  in  pleasant  surroundings  and 
move  out  on  the  curbstone  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  for  their  lunch,  I  believe  It  will  be 
possible  to  convince  the  many,  many  Joe 
Ulinskys  and  Floyd  Hunts  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice that  curbstone  eating  is  considered  de 
rigueur  in  postal  circles. 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  Is  a  master 
of  the  art  of  contradiction.  Please,  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  consider  these  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Donaldson  at  the  Thlrty-slxth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  held  in  Miami.  Fla., 
in  October  1948.  These  are  his  exact  words 
relative  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  a 
Cleveland  engineering  firm: 

"I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  of  those  people 
who  made  the  investigation,  but  I  believe 
they  would  have  been  in  a  better  position  U 
they  had  consulted  officials  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  about  the  kind  of  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  they  were  going 
to  make  before  they  submitted  their  report. 
This  they  did  not  do  and  for  that  reason 
many  of  the  suggestions  and  many  of  their 
articles  of  criticism  were  ridiculous. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  ridiculous  and 
I  am  not  going  to  recommend  that  you  pro- 
vide every  carrier  in  the  United  States  with 
a  scooter  to  carry  his  mall.  [Applause.] 
Neither  am  I  going  to  recommend  that  you 
keep  a  carrier  out  on  the  street  for  8  hours 
while  some  clerk  routes  his  mail  and  you 
shuttle  the  mail  to  him  on  the  streets. 
[Cheers  and  applause.]" 
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According  to  0«nersl  Donaldson's  figure*. 
tb«  postAl  complement  of  employees  wUl  be 
reduced  from  517.000  to  504,000  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Even  those  ultra-ccnser- 
vatlve  figures  clearly  Indicate  that  13.000 
loyal  postal  employees  will  be  added  to  the 
already  expanding  unemployment  rolls. 
Most  of  these  13.000  displaced  postal  persons 
are  veteraru  of  World  War  n.  Sxirely  Un- 
cle Sam  must  have  a  better  fate  in  store  for 
thrse  battle  heroes  who  gaTe  so  much  In 
answering  the  call  to  the  colors. 

The  able  and  distinguished  ch.<\irman  of 
thu  august  committee.  Sexiatcr  Oum  D. 
JOKNSTOK.  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the 
situauon  m  a  recent  radio  tiroadcast  when 
he  said: 

"There  is  seemingly  a  glaring  inconsistency 
In  the  argument  to  support  the  action  of  the 
Postmaster  General — I  have  a  copy  of  the 
orders  here  before  me — as  part  of  his  Justifi- 
cation fox  the  curtailment  program  he  pro- 
poses, Ur.  Donaldson  says: 

"  'Splendid  progress  has  been  made  and 
tbt  productive  effort  of  the  employees  has 
been  Increased  as  Indicated  by  the  accom- 
pUshments  in  the  fiscal  year  1933,  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  1949     •     •     •• 

"Now  here  is  the  part  of  Mr.  Donaldson's 
statement  that  I  cannot  reconcile  with  his 
proposal : 

"During  that  period  (1939  to  1949),  the 
revenues  increased  more  than  110  72  per- 
cent    •     •     • 

"  The  number  of  pieces  (of  mail)  handled 
increased  64  70  percent; 

•'  'The  weight  of  the  mails  Increased  more 
than  104.73  percent     •     •     •     while 

"'The  inert ase  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  less  than  48  43  percent." 
"According  to  these  figures.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Postmaster  General  la  trying  to 
test  the  theory  of  diminishing  returns,  in 
that  the  more  mail  handled  by  his  Depart- 
ment, the  le-w  personnel  he  will  keep  to  col- 
lect It.  transport  It.  and  make  final  delivery 
of  It.- 

The  Post  Office  Department  boasts  a  fine 
tradition  of  service.  Postal  employees  are 
Imbued  with  the  Ideal  of  giving  service  to 
the  American  people.  There  is  no  agency 
of  Government  that  has  finer  traditions 
than  the  United  States  postal  service.  Up 
until  recently  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  and  has 
been  held  In  highest  esteem  by  the  press 
and  by  the  American  people. 

Traditionally,  service  has  been  held  to  be 
the  ftindamental  purpose  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  has  generally  been  recog- 
nized that  good  postal  service  Is  essential 
to  good  business.  Some  in  authority  have 
recently  taken  the  attitude  of  insisting  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  operate  as 
a  successful  business.  The  Poatmaster  0«n- 
eral  has  Insistently  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  ftxt  that  the 
Post  Office  Departnoent  is  operating  under  a 
<<o-called  huge  deficit.  Since  the  alleged 
deficit  Is  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts, let  us  compare  the  postal  fVscal  struc- 
ture with  several  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govemment: 

STATISTICAL    DATA 

1.  Pirst-class  mail  Is  the  only  mail  classi- 
fication that  pays  Its  own  way.  In  fiscal 
1M9  first-class  mail  bad  an  excess  of  reve- 
nues over  apportioned  expenditures,  L  *.. 
profits,  of  •8a.0«4.709. 

Item:  The  one  category  showing  a  profit, 
▼tx,  first-class  mail,  is  the  one  dasaiflcation 
tu«d  by  all  the  mailing  public,  and  it  is 
the  one  service  being  curtailed  mostly  by  the 
curtailment  orders.  (Source:  Cost 
talnment  Report  for  Fiscal  1M9.) 


1.  Other  classifications  of  mall  and  special 
serrices  showed  the  following  excesses  of  ap- 
portioned expenditures  over  revenues.  L  •., 
losses: 

(a)  Revenue-producing  Items: 

Domestic  air  mall $37,261,064 

Second  class  (paid) 174.674.835 

Third  class 129.052.788 

Fourth    class 104.880.608 

Foreign  surface  mall 26.  497.  033 

Foreign  air  mail 47.  723.  295 

Registry   (paid) 13.129.158 

Instirance 44.344 

Collect  on  deUvery 7.  3€9,  476 

Special  delivery 10,781,201 

Monpy-orders 28.  4C9,  699 

Postal  notes 4.006.001 

(b)  Non-revenue-producing  Items: 

Free  In  county  (second  class)...  111.  173.  870 

Penalty _ 37,  710,  833 

Franked 1,  C71.  753 

Free  for  blind. 335.  833 

Reglst.-y  (free).. 8.989.783 

Nonpoetal  services 28,  434.  441 

The  only  special  service — postal  savlrgs — 
that  pays  Its  own  way  showed  a  profit  of 
$2,412,982. 

Certain  unassignable  transactions  resulted 
In  revenues  of  $28,938,800.  The?e  "unas- 
signable" Items  consist  of  such  things  as  re- 
ceipts from  box  rents,  fines  and  penalties, 
unpaid  money  orders  more  than  a  year  old. 
and  post  route  map  sales.  (Source:  Cost- 
ascertainment  report  for  fiscal  1949.) 

3.  Total  postal  income  fcr  fiscal  1949 
equaled  $1,571,896,442.  Total  expenditures 
amounted  to  $2,122,930,800  ( both  figures  un- 
audited) .  Operating  loss  therefore  amounted 
to  $551,084,358.  (Source:  Cost-ascertain- 
ment report  for  fiscal  194D.) 

Item:  Comparison  of  postal  operating  loss 
with  appropriations  and  revenues  of  other 
Government  agencies: 


Labor 

Interior 

Con.nnTc*... 
Agriculiure... 


.\nnual 
appropris- 
ti  n.  laso 


$101,733,753 
590.  aOB,  1M7 
875, 621.  403 
731, 3%.  6U7 


Miscella- 

noou5  rp- 

«i(ts,  1949 


$3r.  413 
13a683.9» 

$,on,a6 
asMeasvr 


DoCcIt 


$191,306,340 
4M.  S2n.  019 
$87. 68Z  37H 

474, 966, 310 


8»ur«:  Library  of  Conitress.  Econcmics  Section,  Apr. 
13,  li»60. 

Item:  An  analysis  of  the  above  figure  dis- 
closes that  the  Post  Office  Department  pays 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Its  own  way  None 
of  the  other  agencies  shown  come  close  to 
that  margin. 

4.  Totals  on  mall  handled  In  fiscal  1949: 

Pieces 43.555,  107.766 

Weight  (pounds)... 11.625,209.458 

Special  services 906.  813.  143 

(b)  Increases  in  1949  over  1948; 

Percent 

Pieces 8.  13 

Weight .- 12.  14 

Revenue 11.  48 

Special  services 7  48 

Kmployment 6  86 

Source:  Cost-ascertainment  report  for  fis- 
cal 1949. 

6.  Estimates  of  Increases  In  1950  over  1949: 

Percent 

Pieces 1. 30 

Weight 

Revenues 4.  33 

Special    services 0.34 

Item ;  Despite  these  estimated  increases  for 
1050.  plus  Postmaster  General  Donaldson's 
testimony  that  mail  volume  and  postal  re- 
ceipts have  steadily  Increased  each  succesd- 
ing  year  for  the  past  10  years.  It  Is  estlniated 
that  employment  in  1950  will  show  a  decrease 


of  1.33  percent.  (Source:  All  figures,  coet- 
ascertalnment  report  for  fiscal  1949,  and 
Hearing  Subcommittee.  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Jan.  19.  1960.) 

6.  Chart  showing  increase  In  ;)roductlvltj 
of  employees: 


FL'cal 
year 

Piece:  of  msil 

Paid  wn- 

ployment 

(tDao-y«ars) 

Plecr^.-.i'mall 
per  year  of 
pai  1  em- 
ploy:;! «-nt 

IWo 

iw: 

IMH 

YAM  I 

1H.V  I 

I'^l  < 

3«,  31*,  1»,  7f* 
37.  477. 7n«,  174 
¥\  2S0.  374.  T>V 
4.\3M.681.213 
43,944,716,000 
4A.05«,7WkOOO 

430. SIO 
439,  ?in 
4$3.  SHO 

482,748 

478,  tC4 
480,  &tO 

M,302 

v.;i« 

W.S70 
9l,«?2 
93,750 

'  Estimate*!. 

.-'ource-  Postmaster  General  Doi:i.  :■  n'<  t-:.  ;  ny 
before  House  .\ppropriations  Cotn;:i!!tf  ,  Ja.T.: ;:     :  '.i. 

On  April  21,  1950.  Congressiran  John  R. 
Walsh,  of  Indiana.  Introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 547,  which  calls  for  a  t  weeping  in- 
vestigation of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
At  the  time  of  the  Introductio  a,  Consress- 
man  Walsh  issued  a  siatemen .  containing 
far-reaching  Implications.  Sine  e  the  state- 
ment refers  specifically  to  H.  a.  2945.  the 
postage-rate  bill  presently  undi  r  considera- 
tion by  this  committee,  and  the  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  postal  services,  I  dtsire  to  place 
It  In  the  record  at  this  point: 

"Yesterday  I  served  notice  that  today  I 
would  Introduce  a  House  resol  ition  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  a  sweeping  uavestlgation 
of  the  scandalous  situation  ex  sting  In  ths 
Poet  Offlc*  Department,  parilcul  j-ly  wuh  ref- 
erence tu  the  subsidies  and  cverpayments 
made  by  the  Department  to  railroads  for 
transportation  of  the  mails. 

"I  have  caused  tl'.e  lntrodu:tlon  of  the 
House  resolution  referred  to;  It  is  House 
Resolution  547. 

"In  my  statement  of  yesterda ;,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  deplorable  cond  tlon  wherein 
the  Post  Office  Department  pays  double 
transportation  charges  for  spa:e  purchased 
from  the  railroads,  out  of  postU  appropria- 
tions, lor  the  transmission  cf  the  mails. 
Postmaster  General  Donaldsoi  testified  as 
much  before  a  Committee  of  he  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  7  of  List  year. 

"In  hearings  before  the  C  immlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  H.  R.  2945 — 
which  had  for  its  purpose  a  readjustment 
of  postal  rates,  the  following  'loiloquy  took 
place: 

"  Mr.  Hacen  At  that  point  let  me  ask  this 
question:  Has  any  survey  been  made  recently 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  a  :tual  paid-up 
space  that  Is  used  In  railway  cars — and  I 
imderstand  it  la  on  a  cubic -foot  basis — 
Is  used  on  the  average  run?  Ii  other  wards, 
we  now  pay  the  railroads,  as  I  understand 
It.  for  the  baggage  cars  for  i:.all  ar.d  the 
m-Ul  cars,  so  much  per  cubic  loot  on  each 
railroad  run.  and  we  pay  for  t  lat  space  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  is  1  sack  or  100 
sacks,  and  some  days  It  Is  mc  re  and  some 
dars  less.  Has  any  survey  bt  en  made  to 
shviw  the  average  amount  of  usable  ?pace 
that  has  been  used  on  these  various  runs 
over  a  period  of  time?' 

"Postmaster  General  Danalds  m  made  ths 
following  reply  to  Congressman  Hacen  s  in- 
quiry; 

"  "Yes,  Mr  Hacen.  there  Is  a  difference  of 
pay  to  railroads.  In  other  words,  I  think 
what  you  are  talking  about  \i  space  pur- 
chased by  full  cars  cr  storage  cars,  or  wh:it 
not.  That  is  different  from  the  regular  RPO 
line,  the  lines  In  which  railway  postal  clerks 
operate. 

"'Now.  with  reference  to  tl.e  space  for 
transporting  malls  by  full-car  ots  or  by  15 
feet  or  30  feet  or  45  feet,  or  what  not.  I  think 
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that  our  investigation  indicated  that  we  used 
about  half  of  the  space  that  we  paid  its. 
Tinder  the  law.  if  we  transport  a  carload  of 
mail  from  New  York  City  to  San  Frandaco, 
we  pay  for  that  so  much  per  foot  per  mils, 
ao  to  speak,  and  then  we  pay  for  the  return 
movement  of  the  car,  whether  we  use  it  or 
not.  There  Is  far  more  mail  moving  west 
than  there  Is  mail  moving  bacK.' 

"I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  an 
investisatlon  on  the  basis  of  cost  ascertain- 
ment fisrures  in  1946  indicated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  paid  for  580.462. 152J19 
cubic  foot  miles  for  the  transportation  of 
mails,  and  acttially  carried  only  323.677.344.- 
195  cubic  foot  miles  of  non-local  surface 
malls.  This  Indicates  that  44.24  percent  of 
space  was  paid  for  but  not  used. 

"Now  here  we  find  an  administrator  who 
testifies  before  a  consressional  committes 
that  his  Department  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads for  so  much  storage  space,  uses  only 
half  of  It  and,  mind  you.  pays  for  the  total 
amount  contracted  for  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  same  administrator,  on  April 
18.  issued  drastic  curtailment  orders  reducing 
delivery  service  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  of  a  minimum  of  10.000 
employees.  One  can  only  surmise  that  empty 
box  cars  are  more  important  than  human 
beings. 

"I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
apparent  policy  ptirsucd  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  respect  to  payments  for 
service  furnished  by  railroads  transporting 
the  malls.  The  policy  adopted  gives  no 
consideration  or.  at  best,  very  little  to  the 
taxpayer. 

"On  February  14.  1946,  WUliam  V.  Griffin 
and  Hugh  William  Ptu-vis.  receivers  for  the 
Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad,  were  suing  the 
United  States  Government.  The  case  was 
heard  In  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Claims. 
John  Hardy.  General  Superintendent,  Hail- 
way  Mail  Service.  Post  Office  Department,  was 
on  the  stand.    Under  oath,  he  declared: 

•'  'I  might  add  that  the  most — probably  the 
determining  factor  in  my  decision  was  the 
fact- that  the  railroad  company  pleaded  that 
we  continue  the  service  because  of  the  finan- 
cial benefits  that  were  accruing  to  the  rail- 
road, and  that  has  been  one  of  the  policies  of 
the  Department,  that  In  considering  any  ctir- 
tallment  or  discontinuance  of  rail  service.  Is 
to  first  make  Inquiry  of  the  railroad  company 
as  to  what  effect  upon  the  finances  of  the 
operation  of  their  railroad  any  such  curtail- 
ment would  have,  and  we  are  Invariably  gov- 
erned In  our  decision  by  the  plea  of  the  rail- 
road In  resjxjnse  to  our  Inquiry.' 

"During  this  same  litigation.  Mr.  Hardy 
was  asked  the  following  question  by  Mr. 
Stern: 

••  'Question  19.  Have  you  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  and  compare  the  rates  for  your 
service  and  rallwny  express  service?" 
"Mr.  Hardy  replied: 

-  Well,  all  large  ralh-oads  have  what  Is 
known  as  managers  of  the  mall  and  express 
traffic.  The  majority  of  those  employees  are 
former  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, railway  mall  service,  and  in- my  posi- 
tion we  have  almost  daily  contact  with  these 
managers  of  mail  and  express  tndSc.  and  from 
frequent  conversations  with  those  railroad 
representatives  I  can  positively  state  that 
the  railroads  value  the  mall  traffic  greater 
than  the  express  traffic:  that  Is  that  they 
consider  that  their  revenue  from  mail  trallc 
In  consideration  of  what  is  furnished  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  furnished  the  express  eompaay 
brings  them  a  greater  return.' 

"Mr.  Donaldson  has  stated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  used  'about  half  the  space 
that  was  paid  for.'  Prom  the  evidence  at 
hand,  that  might  well  be  descr  bed  as  an  un- 
derstatement.    Mr.  Peter  J    Schardt,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Railway 
Transportation,  is  quoted  In  -Jie  November 
ao.  1948,  Issue  of  the  Railway  /Vge,  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "What  Future  Fx  llall  ReT»- 
nue?'  as  fcdlows: 

"  'Mail  traffic  Is  not  evenly  Iwlanoed:  It  Is 
heavier  going  south  and  west  t!aan  north  and 
east.  The  unbalance,  moreover,  varies 
sharply  on  dilTerent  roads.  The  ratio  ot 
loaded  mail  space  to  total  mall  space  au- 
thorized varies  from  96.9  perc«nt  on  one  big 
class  I  road,  down  to  575  percent  on  another.' 
"It  Is  my  firm  conviction  t:iat  the  entire 
question  of  postal  subsidies  sliotild  be  thor- 
oughly investigated.  Railroads  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  by  subsiclles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  Let  :ne  show  what 
a  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds  !s  going  on  in 
the  air  Industry  under  the  pious  name  of 
postal  subsidies.  House  Document  No.  1342. 
Survey  and  Study  of  the  Postiil  Service.  Pre- 
liminary Report,  January  15  1948,  page  6, 
reported: 

"  In  paying  the  airmail  su'isidy.  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  called  upon  to  finance 
Inefficient  management.  partii»s,  hotel  rultes, 
entertainment,  excessive  jjublic-relatlons 
costs,  and  to  finance  competition  between 
existing  scheduled  carriers' 

"Getting  back  to  the  railrcads,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  .he  Postmaster 
General  has  no  control  over  nil  rates.  That 
Is  true  only  In  part.  It  Is  true  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commisslcn  has  the  right 
to  determine  the  rate  to  chafije  per  unit,  but 
the  Postmaster  General  determines  how  many 
imlts  are  to  t)e  purchased.  In  a  hearing 
on  S.  1596  before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  May  27,  1949, 
Frank  J.  Delany.  Solicitor  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  pointed  out: 

"  'In  other  words,  we  presaibe  the  service; 
the  Commission— the  Comnission  figures 
how  much  It  costs  the  carriers  and  fixes  the 
rates,  also  figures  the  meclianics,  whether 
the  rate  Is  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  space 
as  provided  by  the  Railway  Mali  Pay  Act, 
or  weight,  the  old  weight  sy-.tem,  but  noth- 
ing about  directing  the  Por  master  General 
In  his  determination  as  to  what  service  he 
requires  or  how  often  he  requires  It,  or 
whether  he  wants  It  on  a  cne-way  basis  or 
a  round-trip  basis.* 

"On  more  than  one  occislon  the  Post- 
master General  has  stated  Li  effect  that  his 
Is  an  untenable  position  wit  a  respect  to  fees 
paid  railroads  for  the  transpc  rtation  of  mails. 
As  I  pointed  out  above,  that  is  only  half  true. 
"Here  Is  another  Interesting  aspect  of  this 
question.  Page  23  of  the  report  on  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  for  1949  carried  the 
following : 

"  'Special  contracts  with  lailroads  are  au- 
thorized by  statute  for  transportation  of 
mails  where  the  Postmaster  General  believes 
special  conditions  warran;  higher  rates. 
Testimony  reveals  that  the;-e  were  six  such 
special  contracts  In  eflect  ai  of  July  1.  1947, 
providing  for  an  annual  Increase  over  regular 
rates  In  amoimt  of  $111,763.  The  committee 
questions  the  necessity  for  such  special  con- 
tracts, and  desires  that  the  Department 
undertake  a  survey  to  deteimine  the  possi- 
bility of  their  discontinuance.' 

"I  understand  that  these  jireferentlal  con- 
tracts are  still  In  effect,  despite  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commlttt.'e.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  point  out  the  swtfttiess  with  which 
the  Postmaster  General  corapUed  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  Approprla- 
uons  Committee  this  year  with  respect  to 
looking  fw  economies  by  a  reduction  in 
services  that  would  not  be  a  hardship  cr  In- 
convenience to  the  general  public.  Ths 
Postmaster  General,  to  my  opinion,  went 
much  further  than  the  reocmmendations  trf 
the  committee  implied. 

"I  might  also  say  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  the  law  has  authority  to  negotiate 


with  railroads  for  more  favtsraUle  rates;  this 
authority  has  not  been  used  to  secure  fa- 
Torabls  rates  where  a  oompetltive  situation 
eslsts.  Tills  Is  exactly  opporite  to  the  poUcy 
followed  by  the  Department  where  small  cao> 
tractors  are  Involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Department  encourages  cutthroat  com- 
petition among  letter  carriers  on  so-called 
moimted  routes  where  the  difference  in  their 
contract  bid  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  paltry 
dollars. 

"The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  will  In- 
vestigate these  unhealthy  oondltioiu  and 
bring  about  corrective  acticai  to  the  end  that 
legitimate  rates  will  be  determined  for  legiti- 
mate services  performed  by  the  railroeds,  the 
airlines,  and  the  steamships.  If  the  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  decides  that  these  agencies  re- 
quire help  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  subsidies,  then  I  am  sure  they  wlU 
give  consideration  to  that  question.  I  do 
hope  that  any  subsidies  authorlaed  will  bs 
distinctly  separated  from  payments  for  ac- 
tual services  performed  so  that  these  subsi- 
dies will  not  be  charged  against  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

"I  invite  support  of  my  resolution.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  save  the  postal  servlos 
and  the  American  taxpayer  from  the  horrible 
situation  which  exists  today." 

On  Aim  24  President  William  Green,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a 
timely  statement  relative  to  the  drastic  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Postmaster  General.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  his  statement  be  In- 
cluded at  this  point  In  my  testimony.  It 
reads: 

"APL  President  William  Green  today  called 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  Post- 
master General's  recent  order  drastically  cur- 
tailing the  Nation's  mail  delivery  service. 

"  "This  order,"  Mr.  Green  said,  'will  cripple 
the  postal  system  and  severely  handicap  busi- 
ness which  must  depend  upon  prompt  and 
efficient  m'^W  service.  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy it  will  cost  the  American  people  many 
millions  of  dcdlars.  At  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  becoming  serious  it  will  throw 
many  thotisands  of  additional  employees  out 
of  work. 

"  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
demand  an  investigation  by  Congress  of  this 
unwise  and  unnecessary  blow  at  our  vital 
postal  service. 

"  'Isnt  It  ridiculous  to  q>e&d  huge  sums  ol 
Govemment  money  to  develop  high-speed 
mall  transportation  by  air  only  to  have  the 
maU  held  up  by  horse-and -buggy  delivery  on 
the  ground? 

"  'If  the  Post  Oflloe  Department  Is  so  anx- 
ious to  make  a  better  bookkeeping  shoaing 
and  wipe  out  an  alleged  operating  deficit, 
why  doesnt  it  eliminate  wasteful  expendi- 
tures to  railroads  for  hauling  empty  mail 
cars  across  the  continent  and  for  hauling 
mail  back  and  forth  becatise  of  lack  of  stor- 
age at  terminal  points? 

"  The  Postmaster  General's  order  is  equiv- 
alent to  savtog  a  few  drops  at  the  bung  while 
wasting  gallcms  at  the  spigot.  The  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  postal  system  has  always 
been  service  above  all.  That  policy  must  be 
maintained  to  protect  our  national  economy. 
Congress  should  move  at  once  to  Investigate 
the  Postmaster  General's  penny-pinching 
order  which  would  nullify  that  policy.' " 

The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90.  19M. 
page  6S,  carried  this  most  llltimlnatlng 
statement  by  Postmaster  General  Frank  C. 
Walker: 

"The  postal  service  should  not  be  used  ■• 
a  revenue-producing  agency.  It  should  be 
conducted  as  an  organization  for  servlee  only. 
The  rates  and  fees  for  each  class  of  mall 
and  each  special  service  should  be  generally 
sufficient  to  pay  its  cost  of  handling.  When 
the  operations  of  the  postal  service  show  a 
surplus  it  me»"»  that  the  public  is  not  only 
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p^ytnt  for  the  serxlce  which  U  buys,  but  In 
adCtlUon  is  paying  a  tax.  When  the  postal 
MTTlcc  operations  show  a  deficit  It  means 
that  there  are  h'dden  subsidies  «hich  must 
be  met  cut  ot  the  genera!  taxes.  Where 
there  are  deficits  in  any  branch  o(  the  serv- 
ice. pc»tal  rates  and  fees  should  he  Increr-sed 
on  the  cja.:s  of  mall  or  special  service  that 
la  beinp  i:.;r.d!ed  at  a  loss,  unless  preJeren- 
tlal  ra.ea  are  authorized  by  Coni^rcss  for 
Bome  fp?ci..l  class  of  mail  or  service.  In 
•u'^h  cases  the  rates  and  fees  for  other  services 
ahould  be  SiJBcient  to  aosorb  any  less  " 

On  Monday.  December  3.  1945.  Je^ft  M 
Donaldson,  then  First  As5U  ant  Fo^tnisjter 
General,  puniclp.tted  In  this  moet  Interest- 
ing colloquy,  w.ilch  appears  c<^m^;enclllg  on 
paee  78  cf  the  print*  1  hearings  before  '.^:e 
subromailttfe  of  the  Committee  on  Anpro- 
prlatiors.  House  of  Representatives,  Seveuty- 
ninth  Congress,  eeoond  Mtslon.  on  the  Post 
Office  Dcc&rtment  appropriation  bill  tor 
1047 

"Mr    L'v-oiow.  Since  when? 

"Mr  CcNAUJSoN  Over  the  last  year.  At 
the  present  time  corres ponder ce  with  refer- 
ence to  PubUc  Law  134,  which  was  effective 
July  1.  has  thiown  us  in  arrears  approxi- 
mately 60  days  In  most  of  the  bureaus,  in 
replying   to   the  correspondence. 

'■ar\DJTJ5Tunrr  or  nn.D  siann 

•Tbe  readjustment  cf  our  fl:ld  service  has 
Also  Increased  cur  correfjxindence.  Of  course 
you  all  knew  that  during  the  war  the  postal 
service  w:ts  greatly  dUlocated;  there  was 
migration  of  people  to  certain  points  whore 
It  was  necessary  to  handle  a  large  volume  of 
mall.  And  the  readjustment  of  the  service 
due  to  curtailment  in  the  city  delivery  serv- 
ice ss  well  as  other  functions  of  the  postal 
serrlce  during  the  war  are  new  problems  that 
we  have  to  adjust  People  have  been  patient 
during  the  war  with  the  poor  service  we  have 
been  rendering.  Since  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  a  great  many  things,  especially  ra- 
tioning, we  have  been  receiving  a  great  clamor 
for  restoration  of  two  trips  by  carriers  and 
for  mere  service  in  the  pest  cflBce  than  we 
have  been  giving  It  is  going  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  readjust  this  service,  and  that  is 
Increasing  thi?  correspondence  In  the  depart- 
ment. 

"And  then  we  have  the  problem  of  the  re- 
turning veterans  and  reduction  of  personnel 
in  post  cffl:es  incident  to  the  returning  vet- 
erans. wfcK-h  increases  our  correspondence. 
It  Is  very  alarming  to  us  in  the  head  office  be- 
cause of  the  fact  we  do  not  have  enough  em- 
ployees, especially  experienced  employees,  to 
handle  this  volume  of  work  incident  to  mak- 
ing replies  to  letters  from  postmasters  and 
from  Mem.bers  of  Congress,  which  are  being 
flelayed  as  much  as  30  days — in  some  In- 
stances 60  days.  It  creates  a  pn)blem  that  we 
cannot  cope  with  unless  we  get  more  per- 
•opne'  ■■ 

"itiTOEATION    Or    CXBTAIN    SEXVICZS 

"Mr.  LcDLow  Mr.  Donaldson,  you  have 
made  an  observation  and  I  would  like  to  make 
one.  Ycu  spoke  of  the  clangor  for  the  restora- 
tion of  service;  that  Is  to  say,  I  assume, 
largely  mail  delivery  service  which  was  sus- 
pende  i  in  certain  Instances  during  the  war. 
There  are  many  places,  I  uke  It,  that  have 
only  m  recent  years  had  one  delivery  a  day  in 
residential  districts,  particularly  outlying 
districts  that  formerly  before  the  war  had 
two  deliveries  a  day:  and  they  have  gotten 
more  or  less  used  to  one  delivery.  What  Is 
the  necessity  of  going  back  to  the  two-de- 
livery service? 

"Mr  CoNMj>soH.  Mr  Chairman,  It  U  not  a 
question  of  giving  the  patrons  In  the  city  two 
deliveries  a  day  so  much  as  It  U  the  question 
of  getting  the  large  volume  of  mail  out  of  the 


post  cfBc^  and  maintaining  the  schedule  of 
c-JTlers  and  of  giving  the  patron  a  delivery 
at  about  the  same  time  each  day.  You  can- 
not make  a  storehouse  cf  the  post  ofOce,  and 
where  you  have  one-irlp  carrier  routes  in 
i;oct  cfDccs.  the  patrons  are  going  to  get  their 
mail  Icter  In  the  day  with  no  rcaconable  reg- 
ularity cf  schedule  of  the  carriers  which  re- 
sults In  curtailment  of  service  even  on  the 
one  trip. 

"Mr.  KoppLZMANN.  This  is  probably  what  It 
would  do;  Newspapers  ere  not  taken  on  the 
lirst  delivery  as  a  rule,  and  people  would  like 
to  get  their  newspapers  In  time  more  than 
their  oroinary  mail. 

'  Mr.  Donaldson.  We  would  have  another 
thing,  Mr.  Kopplemann:  Many  of  the  trains 
arriving  at  the  large  city  stations  arrive  in 
the  morning,  and  it  is  Impossible  for  the  post 
cQce  to  dibtribute  that  mail  and  get  It  to 
the  carrier  to  take  out  on  his  first  trip.  The 
trains  coming  to  Washington  at  7  o'clock  In 
the  morning  may  brlr.f  700  to  1,000  pouches 
of  m.ail.  and  you  cannot  expect  to  distribute 
all  of  that  mall  to  carriers  for  their  first  trip 
If  they  leave  at  8  o'clock  and  that  would 
mean  only  cne  trip  and  this  mall  would  be 
left  in  the  post  office  until  the  next  morning. 

"Mr  LtJDLow.  Suppose  the  trips  were  made 
lai.r  in  the  day  cculd  not  that  requirement 
then  be  met? 

"Mr.  DON.U.DSON.  No;  you  must  keep  the 
maU  moving  through  the  post  office  to  keep 
it  Irom  accumulating  as  trains  arrive,  and 
outgoing  mall  must  be  kept  moving  in  order 
to  maintain  the  schedule  of  distribution. 

"There  are  some  places,  yes.  where  we  never 
did  give  more  than  one  delivery,  and  perhaps 
they  will  not  get  more  than  one  delivery  now. 
You  might  call  these  the  suburban  routes, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  volume  of  mall  and  the 
patronage  are  not  so  heavy,  but  in  residential 
districts,  in  large  cities.  These  two  deliv- 
eries must  be  made  in  the  residential  sec- 
tions if  we  are  to  maintain  the  service. 

"Mr.  LujLow.  Is  it  your  thought  that  It  Is 
In  the  public  Interest,  therefore,  to  restore 
the  two  deliveries  to  all  the  services  that 
have  been  limited  to  one  delivery  during  the 
war? 

"Mr.  Donaldson.  As  far  as  we  can  efficient- 
ly do  so,  we  should. 

"Mr.  Ludlow.  Just  as  an  oCT-hand  cornfield 
opinion  it  seems  to  me  that  where  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  one  delivery  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  one  delivery,  and  it 
would  result  In  a  large  saving  of  money. 

"Mr.  Donaldson.  It  Is  not  so  much  the 
saving  of  money 

•Mr.  Ludlow.  I  defer  to  your  superior 
knowledge  of  the  postal  service. 

"Mr.  Donaldson.  It  is  not  so  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  necessity  of  having  the  car- 
rier reaching  the  patron's  hotise  twice  a  day 
as  it  Is  to  keep  the  mall  moving  out  of  the 
post  office.  In  many  residential  sections 
throughout  the  country  the  delivery  of  mail 
Is  going  to  be  24  hours  late;  it  is  not  going 
to  be  delivered  until  the  next  morning,  much 
of  the  mall  which  should  have  been  delivered 
today. 

"Mr.  KoppLKAfANN.  That  Tvould  require  ad- 
ditional clerical  help  in  the  post  office  to 
handle  the  mall  due  to  the  fact  of  Its  laying 
over  In  the  post  office. 

"Mr.  Donaldson.  It  would  Impede  the  dis- 
tribution In  the  post  office  ' 

This  Is  the  language  used  by  the  late  Rob- 
ert E.  Hannegan  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1946,  page  4: 

"Dxirlng  the  past  100  years  the  financial 
Ideal  sought  by  the  management  of  the 
postal  establishment,  which  has  been  to 
make  the  institution  substantially  self-sus- 
tairUng.  has  rarely  been  achieved,  and  then 


usually  during  war  years.  The  se  vice  Ideal 
as  differentiated  from  the  financial  has  been, 
as  It  always  should  be,  held  p  iramount. 
In  the  development  of  our  count -y.  In  the 
furtherance  of  social  Improvemert,  and  In 
the  festering  of  bu";lne;s  enterprise  the  long- 
time policy  of  Congress  and  the  I'ost  Office 
Department  has  been  to  recognize  that  serv- 
ice must  be  provided  and  extensions  made 
even  though  the  costs  far  exceed  the  reve- 
nues obtained." 

Twenty  years  ego  Congress  enicted  the 
Kelly  postal-policy  Law  (39  U.  S  C.  793). 
which  estab;lsr.cd  a  definite  mcth(  d  of  pro- 
cedure on  p)ostal  fiscal  traiiscctlcns.  That 
moaiure  remains  on  the  statute  bcolis  today 
a:.d  Is  intended  to  serve  as  a  yaristick  for 
pU  Postmasters  General.  For  reasons  unex> 
plained,  recent  annual  reports  cf  the  Pest- 
master  General  have  not  reflected  the  cred- 
its authorized  by  the  Kelly  Postal  FoUcy  Act. 
Tha  law  reads: 

•'PROVISIONS  or  THE  K£LLY  LAW    (39  U.  S.  C. 

703) 

"Sec  793.  Classification  of  extr  lordlnary 
expenditures  contributing  to  defl-^lency  of 
postal  revenues:  certification  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  and  to  Comptroller  General:  The 
Postmaster  General  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  respectively, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  following: 

"(a)  The  estimated  amount  which  would 
have  been  collected  at  regular  rates  of  post- 
agre  on  matter  mailed  durlnf  the  year  by 
ofBcers  of  the  Government  (other  than  those 
of  the  Post  Office  Department)  under  the 
penalty  privilege,  including  registry  fees; 

"(b)   The  estimated  amount  which  would 
have  been  collected  at  regular  rates  of  post- 
age on  matter  mailed  during  the  year  by  (1) 
Members  of  Congress  and   (2)    other  under 
the  franking  privilege; 

"(c)  The  estimated  amount  which  would 
have  l)een  collected  during  the  year  at  regu- 
lar rates  of  postage  on  publications  going 
free  in  the  ccunty: 

"(d)  The  estimated  amount  which  would 
have  been  collected  at  regular  rates  of  post- 
age on  matter  mailed  free  to  the  blind  during 
the  year; 

"(e)  The  estimated  dlfTerence  between  the 
postage  revenue  collected  during  the  year 
on  mailings  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  by  and  in  the  Interests  of  reli- 
gious, educational,  scientific,  philanthropic, 
agricultural,  labor,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  that  which  would  have  been  col- 
lected at  zone  rates  of  postage; 

"(f)  The  estimated  excess  during  the  year 
of  the  cost  of  aircraft  service  over  the  post- 
age revenues  derived  from  air  mall;  and 

"(g)  The  estimated  amount  paid  during 
the  year  to  vessels  cf  American  registry  for 
carrying  the  ocean  mall  In  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  paid  at  pound  rates  If  car- 
ried in  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 

"And  the  amounts  so  certified  shall  be  sep- 
arately classified  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  respectively,  in  stating  the  expendi- 
tures made  from  the  appropriation  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  postal  revenues  (June  9, 
1930.  ch.  413,  46  Stat.  523)." 

There  follow  herewith  two  accurate  charts 
which  prove  conclusively  that  during  the  20- 
year  period  1930-49  the  exce&s  of  expendi- 
tures over  receipts  In  postal  operation 
amounted  to  a  total  of  1510.781.289.  or  an 
average  annu-U  deficit  of  $25,539,064.  The 
compilation  is  taken  from  each  succeeding 
annual  report  of  the  Postm.astcr  General 
commencing  with  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1930: 
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Coat  Mseertainment  report 


Year 


IflM 

1931 

1982 

l« 

1984 

1905 

I9W 

1987 

1988 

198Q..„ 
1940 


RcTtoaw 


noe,«a.i79 

657. 348, 0($9 
5«*,  967,  fi63 
fiH8.34Z737 
S87,  537. 06h 
631.  «19,  342 
«6,  TSe,  418 

7r,  na.  741 

730.031.134 
747.  Wti,  378 
708,015,327 


EzpeDditorea 


IBM.  MO,  961 

803. 'J93.288 
7«5.  H4:i.  494 
«»;.  35U,029 
M1.9».  7S3 
701,fi21.095 
7S7.  7M,  912 
772.043,802 
774.  rTK.  539 
787.gl».473 
810,  240,  AM 


BurptoB 


I 


Defldt 


818,448,782 

148,  M&.  190 

308,885,831 

110,007,202 

54.461,715 

60,  Wl,  7&3 

90, 975.  407 

44,704.0^1 

44.'W7,  *i.5 

4aS27,0M 

4^225,350 


IMl... 
1042 

i»a 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194« 

1949 

Toi 


BereDOSi 


IB13.S36.2« 
8B6.6««,»45 

966,227,2)90 
1, 131.  7J3. 140 
1, 814.  240, 132 
1,  224.  571 173 
1.309,141,041 
1,410.  971. 2M 
1,  571.  S51. 302 


Ezpeoditoref 


1840,700.071 
878,402,031 

96i892,737 
1,004,025.112 
1. 161,  909,  043 
l,372.6&&,Qa8 

I,  sea,  SOS,  «7» 

1, 719, 943,  2t)0 
1122.980,730 


SmpluB 


II.  SH  5S2 

37.7«,CI28 

162, 643, 089 


17. 990,  038, 4K  t  3Dl057,2:i6U 


30i,744.<ee 


DeOcit 


838,961. 883 
1LS3S,1»> 


148.081835 

363.367.682 
30K972.008 
A91, 139, 538 


X3a8^t3a,B67 


Net  loM. 

K.21.'5.84«.188. 

Year 

Bcvenoes 

Expenditure* 

KellTkw 
credtu 

Surplus 

Deficit 

1 

Tear 

Be  venues 

Kelly  law 
credits 

Sorpiu 

Deficit 

1980 

1981 

I70«.  492. 179 
657,  348,  OM 
SlVv967,663 
5SS.342.737 
5S7.  537,  OW 
•f3t.H19.342 
«6(>,789,415 
727,330.741 
730.081.134 

8804.  940. 9(;i 
803  SU3.  288 
7W,  S4i.  «H 
«»4,3.'iO.029 
641,008.783 
70i.«ai.006 
757,  764. 912 
772.  043.  Ki2 
774.  72S.  539 

t>9.6«0.ng 

48.047.308 
53.304.423 
61.fi«1.287 



$«i,779.0ft4  'i  1941 

98.497,801    '  1942 

1S3.  581.  4»       1943 

48,316,005       IW4.._ 

8813. 836. 289 

86«.'W«.M5 

9f*.  227, 2^ 

1, 131,  793. 140 

1,314.240,132 

1.  224.  572. 173 

3640.700.971 
878.492.031 
964.992.738 

1.0M.025.  112 

tfi&S37.470 
73.  916. 128 

Cl.  873, 788 
62.00n.9C 



MM- 

m» 

122.343,916  il23.678.467 
126.630.650  ;ift4.407.«7? 

1984 

1988 

fifi.'-S.  130    112.161,418 
74.7W5.902  I     4  OM.  14fi 

,  1*15._ 

194*5 

1.151.508.043  1     116.198.7^2 
1.3ri555.00»  ;     100.2*i.483 

27)1.840,871 

"i47?835r853 

l«8        

tm 

HH 

74.002,8» 
57. 347.  800 
49. 110.32B 

ii' 643."  739 
4.  412.  S2l 

i«,  973,' 168  ' 

1SM7 

1048 

1949 

1,299.141.041   1  U8fi2.50e.673 
1,410, 971,  3M      1,719. 043.  2» 
1,  571,  -jSI.  202     i  122,  080,  730 

92.  ]«*s.  225 

96.22X330 

130.  U!>,  663 

171. 160.  407 
212,  740. 666 
431.010,>>65 

I8B0 

1940 

747.0fif..  S7S  '      TK/.-wi.  4.J  1      S3.  .T.4.BWJ  ;  14.  M.    .ao 
766  015  327   '        Kl^  ^>^)  6ljR  l       AI  i£U.  SM   1   IH.  fiOU  035 

Total.. 

17, 000, 088. 468   20. 057,  21  i  686  ,1.547,493,900  728,330.70) 

1.234004.336 

NoTi.— No  cost  Mcertalnment  report.    Figures  taken  from  annual  report  of  Postmaster  Qeneral. 
Ktt  lo«,  19.30-49  (30  yeurs,  $510,773,636. 
Average  per  year,  $25,538.681 . 


Heretofore  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  has  never  taken  a  position 
relative  to  any  pending  legislation  having 
for  Its  purpose  either  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing postage  rates.  Historically,  this  associa- 
tion has  supported  the  service  Ideal,  hellev- 
ing  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  best  postal  service  on  the  face  of  the 
etu^h.  It  Is  utterly  ridiculous  to  expect  the 
American  people  to  pay  higher  postage  rates 
for  an  Inferior  brand  of  poetal  service.  In 
Tlew  of  the  foregoing,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  withholds  its  approval 
of  H.  R.  2943,  the  pending  postage  rate  In- 
crease bill. 

Poetal  employee  morale  has  reached  an 
all-time  low.  Not  even  the  vaunted  hydro- 
gen bomb  could  have  done  more  damage  In 
shattering  the  faith  and  confidence  of  these 
loyal  hard-working  employees  In  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  OtQce  Department. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  human 
decency,  I  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  compel  the  Postmaster  General  to 
rescind  his  devastating  orders  of  April  18. 
Immediate  favorable  action  by  this  distin- 
guished conunlttee  on  Senate  Resolution  361 
and  Senate  bill  3450  will  accomplish  that 
laudable  objective. 


Washington  Coanty  (Ark.)  PIMA  Anniul 
Report  for  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AKKAiraAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


May  9.  1950 
Mr.  Speaker,  under 


Tuesday. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE, 
the  direction  of  Ensel  M.  Coleman,  L.  E. 
Maupln.  W.  Shannon  Pharr.  Calvin  F. 
Holcomb.  Dave  Barnett,  and  Lee  L.  Wil- 
liams, the  Washington  County  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  Com- 
mittee is  doing  a  fine  Job  for  soil  conser- 


vation, water  conservation,  and  protec- 
tion of  their  forests.  As  an  example  of 
the  good  work  which  they  are  doing.  I 
wish  to  Insert  their  annual  report  for 
1949: 
Anntal    Repoht,    1949,    or   Prodxtction    ahd 

MA2KrnNG  ADMINISTRATICW  ACHICULTUm* 
CONSESVATION  PKOCSAM  Of  WaSHINCTON 
COCTTTT 

XMTEOOUCnON 

This  report  is  an  effort  to  glTe  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  farm  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Washington  County  Committee 
of  the  Production  and  liarketlng  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  purpose  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  Is  to  achieve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible protection  and  Improvement  of  the  soil, 
water,  and  woodland  resources  of  Wash- 
ington County.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
effort  to  assure  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
fiber,  and  forest  products  for  all  our  people. 

The  PMA  program  Is  a  Joint  effort  of  all 
the  people  to  conserve  the  nattiral  resources 
of  our  farm  land.  The  farmers  contribute 
cash,  labor,  and  equipment,  which  are  sup- 
plemented by  cash  assistance  to  encourage 
additional  conservation.  This  program  en- 
ables everyone  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  conservation  which  until  a  few  years  ago 
was  bome  by  the  farmer  alone. 

In  behalf  of  Washington  County  farmers, 
we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  FMA  program 
a  success.  We  Invite  your  cooperation  In 
futiu-e  years. 

WaSHIKOTOW     COUHTl 

PMA  COSCMrXTEB, 

W.  Sbannom.  Phaui, 

Chairman. 
-  Calvd*    p.    Holcomb. 

Vice  Chaimum. 
Lex  L.  Wnxiaics.  Member. 

rOKIWOSD 

NO  man  tvw  really  owns  a  ptooe  of  land. 
Tbia  simple  fact,  which  should  become  mar* 
and  more  obTloua  as  generations  oome  and 
fo.  Is  still  the  wy  root  of  otir  oooMrvatlon 

problems. 


The  owner  of  land  often  feete  that  land 

Is  his,  that  he  can  use  It,  plant  It  or  remak* 
It  In  any  way  he  sees  fit.  But,  In  more 
serious  moments,  he  can  see  how  Uttle  truth 
there  Is  In  such  a  belief.  Bow  presump- 
tuous his  self-styled  "ownership"  really  Is. 

The  land  was  here  long  before  our  fore- 
fathers lived.  It  will  be  here  kmg  after  our 
bones  have  gone  to  dust. 

At  best,  we  are  only  custodians.  Tes,  we 
have  a  deed,  and  the  title  Is  in  our  name. 
But,  really  all  It  conveys  to  us  arc  a  few 
rights  before  the  law. 

We  can  erect  a  fence,  keeping  others  off. 
The  land  becomes  ours  to  use— either  for 
tt.nhing  a  living,  buUdlng  a  home,  or  for 
purely  recreaQonal  purposes,  or  numeroxjs 
other  tises. 

We  can,  of  course  go  a  bit  farther  than 
that.  We  might  cut  down  all  of  the  trees 
and  sell  them.  We  might  even  sell  off  the 
topsoll. 

Regardless  of  how  we  use  or  abUM  this 
piece  of  land.  It  will  be  here  for  ages  to  come. 
Downs  of  other  "owners"  will  follow  ua, 
each  thinking  of  the  land  as  his,  and  his 
only.  But  the  tenure  of  each  Is  but  a  fieet- 
Ing  moment  across  the  face  of  time. 

As  "ownera,"  the  worst  that  any  of  us 
can  do  Is  to  destroy  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  land.  A  farmer  does  that  when  he 
lets  the  soil  on  his  hillside  erode,  or  when 
he  allows  the  giillies  to  carve  his  best  field 
into  useless  pieces. 

Here  we  not  only  damage  the  land  and 
make  It  ugly  to  look  upon,  but  even  worse, 
we  injure  the  chances  of  our  children  to 
make  a  living,  and  their  children  after  them. 

If  fewer  of  ua  were  to  look  at  land  as 
merely  a  commodity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  if 
more  of  us  saw  It  for  the  precious  heritage 
that  it  Is — one  entrusted  to  our  keeping  for 
only  a  brief  moment,  we  would  be  ready  to 
make  gigantic  strides  toward  real  conser- 
vation. 

OaCSHBATIOM 

The  PICA  program*  In  Washington  County 
are  open  to  all  farmers  In  the  county  and 
each  one  U  tnvlted  to  participate  regwUeas 
of  the  else,  type  or  location  of  farm. 

This  program  U  Oovemment-farmer  coop- 
eration In  the  field.  Congress  makes  appro- 
priations to  assist  farmers  In  carrying  out 


m 
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Beaded  sod  and  wat«r  cona«rT«tlon  practicts. 
Money  appropriated  Ls  allocate  to  States 
on  tbe  basis  of  needs.  The  assistance  repre- 
■rats  a  public  investment  In  the  m&inte- 
nance  and  rt^  oration  of  our  aoil.  and  ao 
forUi. 

The  PMA  programs  prorlde  for  a  national 
procram  under  the  direction  of  fanner- 
elected  farmer  ccjnmlttees.  With  farmer- 
elected  fArmer  conunittees  directing  the  pro- 
gram tbe  pub.ic  u  assured  of  getting  the 
most  for  the  money  spent.  Fanners 
acquainted  vlth  local  needs  and  conditions 
■e«  tnat  mooej  appropriated  is  used  on 
practices  adkptcd  to  the  county. 

Tb«  Production  and  Marketing  Adminls- 
traUon  program  is  not  only  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  Individual  farmers  but  with 
Uxa  o«eds  of  the  Nation.  When  the  fenillty 
ct  our  farms  is  restored  and  maintained,  the 
public  can  be  assured  of  better  quality  prod- 
ucts We  all  depend  on  asnculture  for  the 
ncoeaaltKa  of  life  and  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
l«^»int^tntiig  Its  productivity. 

Parmen  In  1949  contUiued  to  buUd  on 
what  has  teen  done  in  17  years  of  PMA 
progranu  These  programs,  as  before  will  be 
open  to  every  fanner  and  on  every  farm  and 
•U  arc  eligible  to  share  In  the  assistance 
cSerfd  The  program  Is  voluntary  and  Is 
available  to  farmers  to  he!p  carry  on  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  on  a  share- the-cost  basis. 
The  PilA  program  Is  planned,  developed  and 
administered  by  farmer  committeemen  who 
are  elected  annually  by  their  farmer-neigh- 
bors Each  year  county  and  community  ccm- 
mttteemen  ara  elected  to  serve  during  the 
following  calendar  year  The  county  com- 
mittee, composed  cf  three  regular  and  two 
cultural  programs  dealing  directly  with 
alternate  members,  is  respon.sible  for  ad- 
ministering the  PMA  and  other  related  agri- 
cultural programs  dealing  directly  with 
fanners  in  the  county.  Community  com- 
mitteemen ore  elected  to  represent  about 
£0  farms  each  and  assist  county  committees 
In  administering  the  program  in  their  com- 
munities This  nonpanlsan  farmer-elected 
committeemen  set-up  is  the  heart  of  the 
farm  program  and  has  proven  eHectlve  In 
developlnt;  and  administering  the  program. 
In  addition,  this  organization  administers  the 
price-support  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  maritetlng  quotas,  and 
production  adjiisiments.  The  PMA  program 
Is  farmer-developed  and  planned  with  the 
assistance  of  technically  trained  personnel 
from  the  PM-\  and  all  other  agricultural 
agencies  and  orj;anlzatlons  Recommenda- 
tlonj  for  pro-ams  are  developed  by  farmers 
In  county  and  ccmmunity  meetlns?8  each 
year.  In  addition  to  farmers,  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  acrlculttiral  agencies  are  invited  to 
attend  thsae  planning  meetings.  Theee  rec- 
cmmendatlons  are  made  In  such  a  way  that 
they  he: p.  not  only  the  individual  farm  and 
farmer,  but  the  community  and  State  and 
add  to  the  over-all  programs  Leadership  In 
developing  county  suggestions  Is  furnished 
by  a  farmer-elerted  committee  and  through 
them  are  channeled  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perlenre  of  producers  as  to  the  needa  In  the 
lndlvldv;al  county  and  community.  County 
recommendations  for  practices  are  submit- 
ted to  the  state  PMA  committee  which  In 
turn  studies  the  recommend*.  Ions  In  rela- 
tion to  national  needs  and  advice  f r<  m  a 
•late  technical  advisory  committee  com- 
poMd  of  representatives  of  the  college  of 
•grlculiure  experiment  stations  and  tech- 
nicians of  other  agricultural  agencies.  The 
practices  adopted  by  the  Stale  committee  are 
forwarded  to  Washington  USDA  oadala  and 
when  approved  become  the  practices  fur 
which  ai*istance  will  be  furnithcd  After 
practices  fcr  the  State  as  a  whole  are  ap- 
proved, each  county  committee  selects  the 
prmcticcs  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
countv  Individual  plans  are  developed  tor 
mch  farm  wh£:chy   the  moat  cSective   use 


can  be  made  of  the  programs.  These  plans, 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  program  year, 
enable  each  farmer  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  availability  of  labor,  equipment, 
materials  and  the  farmers  ability  to  carry 
on  hl£  farming  operations  for  the  best  In- 
terest fcr  all  individuals.  Assistance  In  exe- 
cuting individual  farm  plans  Is  furnished  by 
fanner  committeemen  This  pklanncd  assist- 
ance to  farmers  makes  PMA  funds  more  effec- 
tive and  makes  assistance  of  other  agencies 
more  effective. 

COMMtNITT      COiIMITTIXJ:rN       BT      TOWNSHIPS 

Brush  Creek  and  Goshem:  Charles  H. 
Bragg.  Lee  Culwell.  route  1.  Eklns:  Jack 
Coger.  Douglas  Stone.  Lloyd  Cate,  route  2. 
Sprlngdale. 

I*rairie  John  A  Dean,  route  1.  Fayette- 
vir.e;  James  E.  Walker,  route  6.  Fayettevllle; 
Olen  Lkcey.  route  7.  Fayettevllle;  Noah 
Smith,  route  1.  Fayettevllle. 

Durham  and  White  River:  Ben  Hicks. 
Hicks;  Orville  Brink.  Durham;  Henry  C. 
Thompson.  Hicks;  Sam  J  Trammell.  route 
5.  Fayettevllle;   Rotiert  C.  Vaught.  Hicks. 

Lees  Creek  and  Crawford:  William  J. 
Caudle,  route  1.  Winslow;  Dess  M.  Chandler, 
route  1.  Fayettevllle;  Fred  Doyle,  Edward  W. 
Koch.  Flcyd  Hayes,  route   1.  Winslow. 

Elm  Springs  and  Tontltown:  Jack  Taldo, 
John  I.  Smith,  route  1.  Sprlngdale:  Louis 
Ponttnell.  Box  52.  Sprlngdale;  James  Finn, 
route  3.  Sprlngdale. 

Sprlngdale:  Earl  E  White,  route  3.  Spring- 
dale;  Horace  W.  Cloer.  route  2.  Sprlngdale; 
Leslie  Poe.  route  3.  Sprlngdale;  Arlle  W. 
Luttrell.  Roy  E.  Lowe,  route  2.  Sprlngdale. 

Wyman  and  Richland:  Verd  Shofner.  route 
1.  Elklns;  Bruce  E.  Parker,  route  5.  Fayette- 
vllle. Homer  King.  Elklns:  Sam  Ollphant. 
route  5.  Fayettevllle;  Erne*  E.  Magulre, 
route  7,  Fayettevllle. 

Winslow  and  Reed:  Frank  J.  Skelton, 
Arnett;  R.  P.  Morrison,  route  1.  Winslow; 
Lambert  A.  Porter,  route  2.  Winslow;  Adam 
E  Reed,  route  1.  Winslow;  Hubert  Robblns. 
Hazel  Valley. 

Greenland  and  West  Fork:  Ople  K.  Volen- 
tlne.  route  2,  West  Fork;  David  L.  Burnett, 
L.  Dave  Cow  in.  Greenland;  George  Stan- 
berry,  Ernest  PltU.  route  2.  West  Fork. 

Litteral.  Johnson  and  Harmon:  Aqullla  A. 
Swagerty.  route  2.  Fayettevlll'e;  Arthur  A. 
Cassat.  Johnson;  James  H.  Lawson.  route  4. 
Fayettevllle;  Joe  S.  Reed,  route  4,  Spring- 
dale;  Roso  Mitchell,  route  1.  Sprlngdale. 

Center  and  Wheeler:  Claude  D.  Blew,  route 
4.  Fayettevllle;  Roland  R.  Luther,  rtute  6. 
Fayettevllle;  Floyd  Blew.  Farmington; 
Charles  E  Bertsch.  route  1.  Farmington; 
Otis  McCall.  Sr  .  route  3.  Fayettevllle. 

Marrs  Hill  and  Rheas  Mill:  John  G.  Bu- 
chanan. Gilbert  Whltmlre.  Lloyd  Hullet, 
route  3,  Prairie  Grove;  Cecil  L.  Thompson, 
route  1.  Lincoln:  Denton  Wray,  Jr..  route  4, 
Fayettevllle. 

Price  and  Starr  Hill:  Powell  C.  Williams. 
George  Therneau.  route  2,  Lincoln,  Elmer  E. 
Stelder.  Lincoln ;  Claud  D.  Grlscom.  route  1, 
Lincoln:  Charles  A.  Elms.  Summers 

Boston  and  Marrow:  Junius  C.  Duckett. 
Paul  R  C  iX.  Cecil  F.  Remington.  Ruius  H. 
Seay.  Ray  Kldd.  route  1.  Cane  Hill. 

Prairie  Grove  and  Valley:  Tom  B  Bell, 
route  1.  Prairie  Grove;  Dean  Ramsey.  Prairie 
Grove;  Martin  Shofner.  route  3.  Prairie 
Grove;  Ernest  N.  Yell,  route  1.  West  Fork; 
Frank  Garrett.  Prairie  Grove. 

Wcdlngton  and  Illinois:  H.  L.  Gllbrcath. 
route  1.  Summers;  Robert  H  Pasley.  Rjy  E. 
Spears.  Summers,  R:»lph  C  Davis,  route  4, 
Fayettevllle;  Elmer  Ezell,  Summers. 

Cane  Hill  and  Cove  Creek:  William  K. 
Jones,  box  6.  Cane  Hill:  Otis  Qulntun.  route 
1.  West  Fork;  Tom  H  Mourning,  route  1, 
Prairie  Grove;  Robert  L  Kldd,  route  2,  Lin- 
coln:  Lacy  F   Cox.  Clyde. 

Dutch  Mills  and  Vineyard:  Luther  D. 
Leach.  W.  Ad'jlph  Whelchel.  Charles  T.  Gold- 
man. Evans.  lUe.  F  L.  Evcrsole.  Dale  Rich- 
ardson. Dutch  MUia. 


COCKTT    COMMrrrtEMEN 

W.  Shannon  Pharr.  Lincoln. 

Calvin  F  Holcomb.  route  3,  Sprlngdale. 

Lee  L.  Williams,  route  7.  Fayettevllle. 

Dave  L.  Burnett.  Greenland. 

Lincoln  E.  Maupln.  Prairie  Grove. 

COUNTY  OFFICE  PER£CN>fEL 

County  administrative  officer:  Eusel  M. 
Coleman.  Fayettevllle. 

Chief  clerk:   Pearl  C.  Ycung.  Fayettevllle. 

Principal  clerk :  Sarah  J.  Hanklns,  Fayette- 
vllle. 

Clerk:  Anita  Cox.  Fayettevllle. 

Clerk:  Hilda  N.  Goldman.  Fayettevllle. 

PM.\    PROGRAMS    IN    WJiSHlNGTON    COUNTT 

Sotl-  and  xcater-conservation  prcgram 

The  total  land  In  the  5.293  farms  In  Wash- 
ington County  Is  491,885  acres,  cropland 
224.493  acres,  noncrop  open-pasture  land  Is 
71.846.  and  13.830  acres  of  commercial  or- 
chard. 

County  data  for  1945.  1946.  1947.  1948.  and 
1949 


Year 

Farms      PMA 
in         a^sbt- 
county  1     ance 

Farmers 
contribut- 
ed 

Worth  to 
county 

IftW 

lv»i« 

4.  £54 
5,046 
5,1<W 
5.230 

5.  2S3 

$11«.52!» 

117.115 

118.  7W 

58,055 

111.544 

$373.19* 
3(»sOI2 
377. 143 
182.  S73 
351.363 

2.(j«>7  234 

]'H7 

2.  73t'>  744 

IWH 

1  .122.  172 

1W9 

2., MO.  354 

5-ycar  total .  I |  524,970 


1,(»3.4«7  '  11.954.7U 


Assistance  for  all  farms:  Each  farm  In 
Washington  County  Is  offered  the  same  as- 
sistance per  cropland  acre.  In  addition  to 
the  assistance,  the  PMA  committee  have 
been  able  to  pool  the  Individual  farm  plans 
and  through  local  merchants"  willingness  to 
cooperate,  made  It  p>osslbIe  to  enter  Into  fair 
price  agreements  and  get  lime  delivered  to 
the  farm  and  spread  at  $3  50  per  ton  and  20 
percent  phosphate  at  $29  00  per  ton.  and 
pond  vendors  to  build  farm  ponds. 

Restoration  of  depleted  minerals  In  the 
soil  is  not  only  a  conservation  measure,  but 
a  health  measure  which  results  In  better 
nutrition.  The  application  of  superphos- 
phate, potash  and  limestone,  which  aid  In 
plant  growth  rich  In  body-bulldlng  minerals. 
Is  important 

In  1949  farmers  In  Washington  County  ap- 
plied 7.452,146  pounds  of  20  p>ercent  super- 
phosphate, 141.635  pounds  of  50  percent  p>ot- 
ash  and  4,049  tons  of  limestone  to  eligible 
crops.  Eligible  crops  Include  pastures,  hay 
crops,  green  manure  and  cover  crops,  except 
small  grains.  Most  of  this  went  on  hay  and 
pasture  crops  for  livestock.  The  public  gains 
by  having  animal  products  produced  on  land 
not  depleted  In  body-bulldlng  minerals. 
These  fr.rmcrs  provided  not  only  a  protective 
but  a  productive  cover  fcr  47,f09  acres  of 
farm  land  by  Increasing  a  more  vigorous 
growth  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  hay  and 
pasture  for  livestock. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  used  on  pas- 
tures, farmers  either  established  additional 
pasture  or  improved  the  acreage  already  in 
pasture  by  sodding  3C5  acres  of  Bermuda  and 
seeding  294,01%  pounds  of  adapted  pasture 
graf  ses  or  legumes  on  14  305  acres.  Noxious 
weeds  were  controlled  on  36.433  acres  of  es- 
tablished pasture  by  mowing.  (Bulletin  485. 
May  1949.  on  pasture  Improvement  for  Arkan- 
sas Uplands.)  Tills  bulletin  on  a  number 
test  on  pastures  Improved  gives  a  gain  of  300 
pounds  per  acre.  Taking  this  gain  as  an 
average  for  improved  pasture.  In  19-?9  the  14,- 
305  acres  of  improved  pasture  In  Washington 
County  would  be  a  gain  in  beef  of  4. 291, COO  or 
at  20  cents  per  pound  would  add  $85,820  00  on 
pasture  Improvement  alone  in  the  county. 

Controlling  weeds  on  36,433  acres  of  pas- 
ture by  mowing  contrijuled  to  an  increased 
prcxluction  of  pasture  plants  F:irmers  in- 
terested lu  dairy  and  beef  production  realiza 
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that  good  pastures  are  their  chcapett  source 
of  feed,  and  also  that  good  pasture  forage  of 
grasses  and  legumes  assist  in  prevmtlng  ero- 
sion of  the  soil.  An  initial  phase  of  any  pas- 
ture-improvement program  is  to  eliminats 
undesirable  planu.  brush,  and  sprouu  from 
the  pasture  (bulletin  485.  May  1949.  on  pas- 
ture improvement  for  Arkansas  uplands). 
This  sets  out  that  results  of  2  years'  grazing 
on  two  pastures  is  of  valite  in  determining 
the  real  value  to  be  derived  from  moving  in 
a  pasture-lmpnnement  program.  The  pas- 
ture mowed  to  control  uiKlesirable  plants, 
produced  26  percent  more  grazing  than  did 
the  pasture  neglected  or  not  mowed.  An- 
other comparison  may  be  drawn,  that  Is  the 
actual  gain  per  acre  made  by  the  animals  for 
the  two  pasture  seasons.  Animals  on  the 
mowed  or  weed-controlled  pasture  gained, 
on  the  average,  203  pounds  per  acre,  while 
similar  animals  grazing  on  neglected  or  not 
mowed  to  control  undesirable  plants  gained 
133  pounds  per  acre,  an  increase  of  70 
pounds,  or  63  percent  gain  p>er  acre  In  favor 
of  the  mowed  pasture.  Taking  an  average 
gain  of  70  pounds  per  acre,  this  would  equal 
36.433  acres  mowed  times  70  pwunds  gain  per 
acre  would  equal  2.550.000  pounds  added 
beef  at  20  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
•51.000  added  Increase  In  Washington  Coun- 
ty for  pasture  mowing. 

The  first  step  In  planning  a  conservation 
program  is  the  planning  of  a  county-wide 
production  program.  The  PMA  county  and 
community  committeemen  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  educational  and  technical  agricul- 
tural agencies  agree  on  the  primary  Items  to 
be  Include,  in  the  county  production  pro- 
gram are  increased  production  of  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  together  with 
increased  per  acre  yields  of  peaches,  apples. 
grai>es.  berrtes.  vegetables,  corn,  hay,  and 
small -grain  crops. 

In  order  to  meet  production  goals  certain 
conservation  needs  must  be  met. 

The  PMA  committees  have  set  a  county 
goal  of  15.000  acres  of  pasture  to  be  devel- 
oped and  Improved  in  1950.  (Fourteen 
thou£ands  acres  of  pasture  were  developed 
or  improved  in  1949.)  The  1950  goal  will  re- 
quire 300.000  pounds  of  seed  which  will  cost 
approximately  175.000;  3.000.000  pouiKls  of 
phosphate  which  will  cost  $43,500;  30,000 
tons  of  lime  annually  which  will  cost  $105.- 
000;  approximately  500.000  pounds  of  potash 
annually  which  will  cost  approximately 
$12,500;  and  the  mowing  to  control  weeds 
approximately  $15,000.  or  a  total  approxi- 
mate out-of-pocket  cost  to  the  farmer  of 
$239,500.  The  total  county  allocation  of 
AGP  funds  for  all  practices  U  $1*6.191. 
When  the  farmer  out-of-pocket  cost  inci- 
dent to  terracing  stock  ponds,  cover  crc^. 
and  other  needed  conservation  practices  is 
added  to  the  $239,500.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  taxpayer  Is  contributing  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  conservation 
work  accomplished,  the  results  of  which  are 
reflected  in  the  stability  of  income  of  every 
citizen  of  the  county. 

Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  permanent  pas- 
ture added  can  produce,  for  instance,  300 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  or  a  total  of  4.500.000 
pounds  of  beef.  At  20  cents  per  pound  this 
will  Increase  the  gross  farm  income  of 
Washington  County  by  $900,000  per  year. 
We  PMA  committees  believe  this  to  be  a 
goal  deserving  the  support  of  everyone. 

Ninety  thousand  acres  need  to  be  planted 
to  legumes  and  cover  crops  annually  in 
Washington  County. 

We  PMA  committees  have  set  a  goal  for 
1950  to  10.000  acres  of  hairy  vetch.  15,000 
acres  of  small  grain  and  ryegrass,  and 
15.000  acres  of  summer  legumes. 

This  acreage  planned  will  require  IfiO.iXtO 
pounds  of  vetch  seed  worth  approximately 
$30,000;  SOO  000  pounds  of  le^>edesa  and 
cowpea  seed  worth  approximately  $30,000; 
30.CO0  bushels  small  grain  worth  approxi- 
mately   $38,000.     Total    out-of-pocket    cost 


IM.000  to  seed  40,000  acres  of  orchard,  vine- 
yards, and  cropland.  Tbe  increased  produc- 
tion should  be  worth  a  minimum  of  $400M0 
to  say  wmtHing  of  the  potential  prodticttan 
conserved,  and '  added  to  the  40.000  acres. 
In  1949  21.000  acres  were  seeded.  We  think 
more  seed  vUl  be  available  in  1950  and  should 
get  an  increased  acreage  and  reach  the 
40,000  acreage  goal. 

Value  of  1949  AC?  practices  In  Washington 
County:  A  total  of  125  farm  ponds  have 
been  built  In  the  county  which  averaged 
954  cubic  yards  per  paoA.  Farm  ponds  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  in  Increased  production 
of  beef  and  dairy  producU  and  add  several 
hundred  dollars  in  value  to  the  farm.  Cost 
of  an  average  farm  pond  In  Washington 
County  Is  approximately  $155  for  a  9M-cubic- 
yard  pond.  The  assistance  is  8  cents  per 
cubic  yard  or  approximately  $76  and  the 
farmer  pays  the  balance  and  stabilizes  the 
dam  and  spillway  with  sod  or  other  protec- 
tion. Farmers  generally  agree  that  ponds 
are  worth  millions  to  the  farm  in  labor- 
saving  and  extra  production.  Farm  ponds 
encourage  development  of  pastures  In  fields 
that  are  not  accessible  to  water  otherwise. 
This  practice  particularly  appeals  to  the 
businessman  who  has  an  isolated  tract  of 
land  that  would  be  useless  If  sufficient  water 
was  not  available.  Almost  every  section 
of  the  country  frequently  has  dry  spells  that 
make  it  necessary  to  hatil  water  for  livestock. 
A  good  farm  pcnd  will  prevent  such  incon- 
venience. Furthermore,  farm  ponds  are 
valuable  in  many  other  ways.  They  supply 
water  for  flre  protection,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  g.^.rden  spray,  fish  production,  recreation, 
waterfowl,  and  other  wildlife.  Farmers  liave 
btait  791  farm  ponds  in  Washington  County 
with  an  average  of  1.000  cubic  yards  per 
pond. 

In  1949.  250  acres  of  land  was  tenaced. 
Had  19i9  been  a  normal  crop  year  an  Increase 
of  10  bushels  of  com  or  10  bushels  of  small 
grains  per  acre  could  have  been  expected. 
This  extra  production  would  have  a  value  of 
115  per  acre  or  $3,750  for  the  1949  crop  to  say 
nothing  of  the  added  real  estate  value  of 
$3,0C0  Since  1936.  6.620  acres  of  land  have 
been  terraced  in  Washington  County.  Farm- 
ers agree  that  terraced  land  normally  on  an- 
nual basis  produces  90  percent  more  crops 
than  un terraced  land  and  adds  $15  per  acre 
in  r;al  estate  value.  The  assistance  for 
buUding  the  2,649.000  linear  feet  of  terraces 
is  $26,600.  and  it  Is  agreed  by  farmers  that  it 
cost  about  $3  per  100  linear  feet  to  build  ter- 
races or  a  total  cost  of  $79,870.  of  which  the 
farmer's  out-of-pocket  cost  is  $52,770. 

Price  supports:  Price  supports  lor  agricul- 
tural commodities  enable  farmers  to  receive 
a  more  equitable  price  for  their  production  In 
line  with  costs  of  operating  their  "manufac- 
turing plants."  Without  prtce  suppKjrts 
farmers  are  in  the  position  of  selling  an  en- 
tire year's  production  In  a  few  weeks  on  an 
open,  glutted  market. 

Throtigh  price-support  operations  such  as 
loans,  purchase  agreemenu.  or  direct  pur- 
chases at  equitable  levels,  farmers  are  en- 
abled to  market  their  products  in  a  more 
cwderly  manner  so  as  not  to  glut  the  nvarket 
at  harvest  time  and  starve  It  at  ofl-eeason 
time.  This  also  tends  to  stabilize  prices  to 
consumers  without  wide  fiuctuatlons  In  con- 
Bim>er  costs. 

Price-supports  an  in  effect  on  ntunerous 
commodities.  Some  have  direct  effect  on 
prices  of  some  commodities  produced  In 
Washington  County  such  as  apples  and 
peadbes.  and  others  have  Indirect  effect  audi 
as  prices  on  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  and  hogs. 

Announced  support  priees  for  various  oosa- 
moditles  place  floon  under  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  production  although  actual 
operation  of  tbe  programs  Is  not  neoesaary 
In  the  county. 

Although  no  direct  purehasM  have  been 
made  of  commodities  in  Washington  County. 
the  program  was  available. 


Vmebm,  apples,  grapca.  and  bsrrtMi  Pur- 
cbaa  Oft  Irults  for  uae  In  the  aehoQl-luiich 
program  bas  been  made  on  occasion  in  some 
■ectioos  at  the  State  when  tbe  supply  was 
such  that  the  price  was  depressad  below  a 
fair  tevel.  No  purchases  were  made  In  Wash- 
ington Cotmty  but  the  availability  at  the 
program  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  prloas  for 
local  production.  There  are  approztmately 
SCO  peaeh  growers.  \J0OO  apple  growera.  800 
grape  growers.  500  sUawbeniy  and  blackberry 
growers,  and  600  gioweis  of  pltuna,  cherries. 
and  pears  that  benefit  from  such  programs. 

Potiltry  and  eggs:  Poultry  prices  have 
been  supported  Indirectly  without  any  pur- 
chases of  local  production.  Prices  rsoetvcd 
by  farmers  for  sggs  from  local  produee 
houses  fluctttate  with  announced  support 
ivlees.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
1.500  farm  families  in  the  county  who  sell 
eggs  at  some  time  dtulng  the  year  and  1.7S0 
broiler  growers  producing  approdmately 
12.000.000  broilers  per  year. 

Pork:  Support  of  hog  priees  on  Chicago 
and  other  markets  have  maintained  prices 
of  local  hog  markets  without  direct -support 
programs  in  the  county.  Although  Wash- 
ington is  not  a  hog-produclng  county  there 
are  approximately  500  farmers  in  the  county 
who  have  marketed  hogs  during  the  year  and 
have  received  indirect  benefits  frcon  sup- 
port programs  on  pork. 

Storage  facilities:  M^ny  loan  programs 
are  dependent  upon  storage  of  the  commod- 
ity. Storage  of  commodities  will  also  as- 
sist in  CH-derly  marketing  operations.  Com- 
mercial storage  is  available  for  cotton  and 
grain  and  a  few  other  crops  on  a  limited 
scale  but  the  big  need  is  for  farm  storage. 

Loans  are  available  to  farmers  at  low-In- 
terest rates  through  approved  local  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Government  to 
finance  storage  structures.  The  difference 
in  market  price  of  some  oonunoditles  at  har- 
vest time  and  a  few  months  later  will  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  storage  structure  in  a 
few  years.  There  is  a  need  for  man  farm 
storage  in  Washington  County  and  farmers 
are  being  encouraged  to  buUd  more  facili- 
ties.    This  program  expires  Jime  30,  1950. 

In  addition  to  loans  to  farmers  for  con- 
struction of  farm-storage  facilities,  there  Is 
a  program  which  guarantees  payment  for 
75  percent  of  capacity  of  privately  financed 
commercial -storage  facilities  for  a  period  of 
S  years. 

Inlormation  on  farm-storage  loans  and 
commercial -storage  guaranties  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  county  PMA  office. 

Marketing  quotas:  Marketing  quotas  are 
used,  in  effect,  to  help  distribute  the  avail- 
able market  for  a  commodity  among  all  pro- 
ducers, intended  to  provide  mechaalem  for 
maintaining  a  stistalned  and  an^de  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity  at  prices  fair  to  farm- 
Mrs  and  consumers.  Marketing  quotas  are 
not  In  effect  on  any  crop  In  Washington 
County  and  have  not  been  tm  a  number  of 
years:  however,  tbe  present  supply  and  an- 
ticipated production  Indicates  that  allot- 
ments and  marketing  qtiotas  may  be  neces- 
sary In  ths  future. 

School-lunch  progrsm:  The  supervisor  of 
Washington  County  schools  reports  that 
there  are  SO  schools  opersting  school-luncb 
programs  in  Washington  Cotmty  with  an 
average  daily  participation  in  the  school- 
lunch  program  for  the  year  of  4.400  pupils 
out  of  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7,200 
pupils. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  school-lunch 
program  in  Washington  Cotmty  is  t2 16^)00  of 
ctf  which  $50,000  Is  furnished  by  tbe  Federal 
Go>-emment,  a  branch  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  program,  leaving 
$1«5.000  furnished  by  tbe  schools  and  {Mr- 
tletpantt  served  In  the  county.  During  the 
year  there  are  also  about  65.000  free  meals 
served  by  the  program  to  underprtvUeged 
children. 
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The  follcwtnst  lurpliis  c^mmodui**  ta  addl- 
ticn  to  lb*  »50  000  fumi*b«l  by  the  Oovem- 
inect  schcx^.l-lur.ch  program  hare  been  fur- 
nUhed  schcols  In  WMhtnfton  County  fre« 
except  unloading  »i.d  tramparution  ch*rjes: 
Aprlrs  tc  m«tD  pact*,  dried  milk,  butter,  to. 
ma  toes.  sWMtpoUtoes.  canoed  peaches, 
canned  corn,  Irlah  potatoes,  dried  ecgs.  pea- 
nut  buiver. 

The  fuperrtaor  of  Waahtogton  County 
ackiooU  states  that  the  school-lunch  profrmm 
la  a  wcnderlul  prcgram  and  that  schools 
eonld  aoc  optnt*  a  aaodafn  lunch-room  serv. 
lea  wtkbont  this  aastttawce. 

Qattad  States  Department  of  Asrlculture 
«ovmty  council :  The  Washington  Ccunty  PMA 
comm:ttee  parvicl^ated  in  the  Unltrd  States 
Departoient  of  Agriculture  county  council 
to  assist  tn  coordinating  programs  between 


Omp  Inaurancc:  Crc^  insurance  is  offered 
to  fiiMHtliJi  on  an  aj^terimental  basis  in 
el|At  counties  In  Artcantas.    One  county  h!is 


multiple  crop  Insurance  en  a  trial  basis. 
Coogresa  has  set  up  prDTlsions  for  Including 
cthar  cofimtles  fcr  crop- insurance  purposes 
and  Washington  Couuty  may  be  included  in 
the  future. 

Meettrgs  held: 

A.  Number  meetings  held  during  1S49: 

County  committee 34 

Community  committee 16 

Parmer  meetings 25 

B  Contacts  by  county  cfUce  and  county 
ar.d  c^mmuniTv  committeemen,  20.500. 

Fub.l:i;y:  The  farmers  who  performed  this 
Job  of  conserYatlon  on  the  farm,  wish  to 
thank  thsse  who  have  kept  the  problems  of 
soil  copiervation  before  the  public — editors 
of  the  county  newspapers  and  managers  of 
radio  stations. 

To  all  nevscaper  ed'.tors  go  cur  thanks  for 
the  space  given  to  this  farm  program,  and 
to  the  management  of  radio  stations  our  ap- 
preciation of  radio  programs  during  the  year. 
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i  to  eoonty  aad  ctdssa  Is  17.31  aer  &  spent  by  Oovrmirent  and  far 

I  ptas  labar  iMludid/  lor  earli  f  1  of  Gov  (■rntnrat  asaistMiee. 

along  Soil  is  the  only  real  asset  our  Na- 
tion has.  Destroy  our  soil  and  we  have 
nothing,  so  to  speak.  Farmers  who  bare 
their  backs  to  the  sun  to  raise  food  and 
fiber  to  clothe  and  feed  the  world  should 
have  some  assistance  with  the  conservation 
problems.  Until  the  PMA  program  was  set 
up  our  soil  received  the  least  attention  of 
any  industry  In  the  country.  Even  though 
our  soil  is  the  most  valuable  asset,  too  many 
people  take  fcr  granted  that  cur  country 
Will  remain  the  best  fed,  clothed,  mott 
proeperous  nation  of  the  world.  People  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  Importance  of  the 
soil  or  farm  land  and  what  is  produced  en 
It.  How  long  this  Nation  remains  so  de- 
pends on  how  well  this  Nation  cares  for  the 
i^oil.  The  PMA  conservation  program  has 
been  designed  to  assist  farmers  do  this." 

•1  like  all  the  features  of  the  PMA  pro- 
grams and  I  recommend  that  farm  programs 
become  and  use  the  farmer  elected,  farmer 
committee  system,  elected  by  the  farmers 
and  farmer  administrated  as  the  present  PMA 
program  system." 

Mr.  Comba  Is  a  veteran  fanner  In  Wash- 
inijton  County  and  put  into  effect  the  fol- 
lowing practices  in  1949:  applied  20.1C0 
pounds  of  20  percent  photphate.  1.000  pounds 
of  50  percent  potash,  322  tons  of  limestone. 
1,000  pounds  of  ryegrass.  400  pounds  of  Crim- 
son Clover,  1,600  pcjunds  of  lespedcza.  300 
pounds  of  hairy  vetch  to  pasture  and  mowed 
100  acres  of  paature  to  control  weeds. 

In  carrying  out  PMA  conservation  pro- 
gram s  recommended  practices,  I  have  built 
up  my  soil  and  pastures  and  my  45  Jersey 
dairy  herd  la  producing  twice  aa  much  milk 
I>er  cow.  and  I  have  been  able  to  Increase  my 
herd  and  produce  a  belter  quality  milk  at  less 


TOTIMOHIAIS 

The  use  cf  agricultural  llmestrne.  phos- 
phate and  potash  on  pastures,  meadows,  le- 
gumes, cover  crops  and  many  other  good  con- 
servation practices  were  Introduced  by  the 
PMA  agricultural  conse-'vation  program,  Jeff 
Brown  declares. 

Mr.  Brown  u  a  farmer  and  stockman  of  the 
Sprlngdale  community  and  raLies  cattle  on 
hu  310-acre  farm.  In  the  spnn?  of  1949  Mr. 
Brown  applied  WO  tons  of  limestone.  3.000 
pounds  of  20  percent  phosphate,  700  pourda 
of  potash  and  seeded  670  pound?  of  lespedi-aa 
and  230  pounds  of  redtop  on  his  pasture, 

"On  this  same  pasture  I  had  65  head  of 
cattle  grazing.  1,400  bales  of  hay  were  cut 
and  approximately  twice  that  amount  was 
left  for  winter  grazing  and  I  had  the  fatlj-st 
cattle  that  I  ever  had— that  Is  one  reason  I 
plan  to  continue  to  cooperate  and  recora- 
mend  the  PMA  conservation  program. 

"I  do  nrt  hesitate  to  show  my  neighbors 
the  results  of  good  practices,  who  are  one  by 
one  increasing  their  participation  In  go<»d 
conservation  practices. 

••As  president  of  the  Sprlngdale  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  civic  organization  that  be- 
lieves .n  and  recommends  better  farming.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  and  approve  the 
PMA  program's  recommended  conservation 
practices  and  also  that  the  PMA  farm  eIecti«U 
farmer  committee  system  be  continued  and 
enlarged  ■■ 

Mr  Robert  L  Comba.  dairy  and  livestock 
farmer,  owner  and  operator  of  a  375-acre 
farm  In  Washington  county,  attributes  the 
Improvement  of  »oil  and  Increased  produc- 
tion of  crops  directly  to  the  PMA  conaervn- 
tlon  practices  "The  PMA  program  U  the  fin- 
est  agricultural  program  that  has  ever  come 


cost.  My  cows  are  also  In  better  condition, 
calve  a  better  calf  and  have  practically  no 
trouble  at  calving  time  now.  but  before  I 
starting  using  lime,  phosphate  and  potash 
on  my  pastures,  I  had  more  than  my  share 
of  trouble  at  calving  time  and  milk  fever. 
On  the  portion  of  the  pasture  wliere  lime, 
pot;ish  and  phosphate  was  not  applied,  the 
cattle  would  not  graze  until  forced  to  by 
the  use  of  a  fence." 

J.  Raymond  Kennan,  owner  and  Jp.mes  A. 
Clark,  operator,  farmers  of  the  Tuttle  com- 
munity, operate  a  247-acre  livestock   farm. 

We  are  Interc-ted  In  farming,  and  being 
farmers,  we  are  especially  Interested  In  hav- 
ing farm  income  increased  in  Washington 
County. 

Land  u.-e  and  Increased  production  has 
shown  the  need  for  Improved  methods  as 
encouraged  by  the  PMA  program.  The  use 
of  lime  and  phosphate  has  Increased  the  hay 
and  pasture  yields  preatly.  A  personal  ex- 
perience and  teit  that  we  have  made  will  give 
proof  to  any  doubting  person.  A  14-acre  field 
which  was  run  down  .«nd  which  was  produc- 
ing about  one  load  of  lespedeza  hay  per  acre 
In  1943-44  has  shown  outstanding  improve- 
ments. In  1945  we  decided  to  Improve  this 
field.  We  put  CO  tons  of  lime  and  6  tons  of 
phosphate.  PMA  material  on  this  14-acre 
tract.  The  soil  was  tilled  to  a  good  seed  l^ed, 
having  of  course,  the  lesoedeza  seed  and 
residue  worked  Into  It  completely.  We  then 
seeded  2  bushels  of  barley  and  2  bushels  of 
orchard  grass  per  acre.  The  following  year 
the  field  produced  22  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre  and  56  bales  of  hay  wer"  cut  per  acre  In 
August.  In  the  fall  we  pastured  50  cattle  on 
this  field  for  at  least  50  days  Lnst  year  20 
bushels  of  orchard  grass  were  threshed  per 
acre  besides  a  good  yield  of  hay  and  pasture. 
In  1948  ♦his  same  field  was  phosphated  with 
400  pounds  per  acre  and  this  spring  (1950) 
another  400  pounds  per  acre  will  be  spread. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  th3  stimulation  of 
the  FMA  program  has  caused  and  encouraged 
us  to  follow  the  PMA  farm  program  which 
Will  continue. 

In  1941  when  Mr.  Kennan  bought  the  farm. 
It  was  considered  as  a  corn  and  livestock  farm 
with  a  carrj-lnj;  capacity  cf  14  cattle.  5  work- 
stock,  and  2  brocd  sows.  Mr.  Kennan  and 
Mr.  Clark  have  improved  the  pastures  and 
farm  in  general  by  carrying  out  conservation 
practices  recommended  by  the  PMA  such  as 
the  following  practices  that  were  put  into 
practice  In  1949— applying  18,300  pounds  of 
20-percent  phosphate.  840  pounds  of  50-per- 
ccnt  potash,  seeding  640  pounds  of  lespedeza. 
160  pounds  of  red  clever,  504  pounds  of  or- 
chard grass  and  mowing  20  acres  of  pasture 
to  control  weeds.  By  applying  practices  as 
the  above  we  have  Increased  the  livestock  on 
this  farm  from  19  to  an  average  of  50  head 
cattle,  and  6  brood  sows,  and  small  grain 
replaces  the  corn. 

We  also  believe  In  the  method  in  which  the 
program  Is  being  formulated  and  admin- 
istered, that  is  under  the  control  of  local 
elected  farmers  by  the  farmers  of  th.?  county. 

Mr.  Kennan  and  Mr.  Clark  attrlDute  the 
Improvement  of  panurcs.  soil  and  Increased 
production  directly  to  the  PMA  conservation 
practices. 

Ro-  D.  Stokenbury.  F.klna.  Ark.,  former 
member  of  the  PMA  county  committee, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative,  member  of 
the  REA  board  and  prominent  farmer  and 
dairyman,  says  "PMA  has  done  Its  part  la 
helping  me  to  make  my  450-acre  farm  what 
It  Is  today.  I  use  my  farm  allowa  ice  each 
year  to  aasUt  In  building  up  my  soil;  through 
the  use  of  phosphate,  limestone,  legumes, 
and  barnyard  fertilizer  this  Is  bcinf  accom- 
plished. Since  I  am  primarily  Interested  In 
dairying.  Im  developing  my  pasturu  to  bet- 
ter take  care  of  my  needs.  Through  the 
conservation  of  water,  brouj^ht  about  by 
PM.\  farm  ponds,  my  livestock  does  not  havs 
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to  walk  as  far  to  water.  Throtigh  estabUsh- 
iug  and  improving  j)ermanent  pasture  by 
seeding  pasture  grasses  and  through  weed 
control,  promoted  by  the  PMA  mowing  prac- 
tice, my  pastures  have  Improved  not  only  in 
quality  but  also  in  the  number  of  livestock 
taken  care  of  per  acre. 

"More  farmers  need  to  come  to  the  full 
realization  of  what  their  soils  need,  and  hav- 
ing found  out.  use  every  advantage  i>066ible 
in  building  their  soil  to  fullest  productivity. 
"In  1949  I  put  into  effect  on  my  farm  the 
following  practices:  used  31.900  poxmds  of 
phosphate.  2.240  pounds  of  potash.  34  tons 
of  limestone  and  seeded  2.200  pounds  of  les- 
pedeza, 60  pounds  of  hop  clover  and  85 
pwunds  of  Kentucky  31  on  my  paistures  and 
hay  meadows. 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  either  the  county 
or  community  committee  at  present;  how- 
ever. I  served  as  a  community  committeeman 
since  in  the  early  thirties,  until  1945.  and 
was  elected  on  the  county  committee  and 
served  untU  the  end  of  the  1949  program 
year.  Even  though  I  am  not  a  member  now. 
I  believe  In  and  recommend  the  committee 
system  used  through  the  past  years  and  at 
present  by  the  PMA  In  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering the  program  which  is  farm- 
controlled." 

Mr.  Herbert  L  Thomas  owns  and  operates 
a  217-acre  farm  in  Washington  County,  on 
which  he  raises  registered  Angus  cattle. 
The  farm  Is  stocked  with  about  100  head 
at  present. 

Mr.  Thomas  states:  "After  10  years  on  my 
farm    near    Fayetteville.    I    think    I    should 
express   to   the   PMA   conservation    program 
my  appreciation.     When  I  moved  on  this  hill 
farm,  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been  cultivated 
in  row  crops  and  little  or  nothing  done  to 
stop  erosion,  rebuild  the  soil,  or  add  to  the 
beauty    and    value    of    the    place.     Through 
the  help,  advice,  counsel,  and  contributions 
of  the  PMA  we  have  terraced  a  portion  of 
the  land,  sodded  Bermuda  grass,  and  put  In  a 
combination  farm  pond."     In  1949,  through 
the  PMA.  Mr.  Thomas  added  16.700  pounds 
of    phosphate.    20    tons    of    limestone,    and 
seeded  a  ereat  deal  of  It  with  lespedeza,  hop 
clover,   rye.   and    orchard    grass   which    was 
furnished   or   piartly   paid   for   through   the 
PMA    conservation    program.      "I    have,    of 
course,      through     PMA     recommendation, 
added  lime  and  phospliate  and  I  have  learned 
the  value  of  pasture  mowing,  the  usage  of 
my  own  fertilizer,  and  I  think  that   what 
has  happened  on  my  farm  is  no  exception 
to  many  other  farms  in  this  area  whose  own- 
ers have  slowly  but  surely  learned  these  lea- 
sons  from  the  PMA  conservation  program. 
In  fact.  I  consider  that  F\LK  has  been  one 
of  the  valuable  mediums  of  making  applica- 
tion to  the  farmer  the  accomplishments  of 
research.     I    frankly   think    we   would   be   a 
much  poorer  community  without  PMA's  good 
work,   and   this  being  an   agricultural   area, 
business  has  naturally  profited  greatly  from 
the  improved  condition  of  the  land  and  the 
farmer. " 

COKCLUSIOW 

It  is  cur  hope  that  the  Infcnnation  con- 
tained In  this  report  will  give  ycu  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purpoee  and  effect  of 
the  varlcus  programs  administered  by  the 
Production   and   Marketing  Administration. 

It  Is  our  aim  to  reach  all  farms  and  when 
we  have  done  this  we  still  will  not  have 
accomplished  all.  as  we  rtrlve  for  more  and 
better  conservation  and  administration  on 
all  PM.A  prcgrams. 

We  are  at  all  times  open  for  suggestions 
which  will  tend  to  make  future  programs 
more  effective. 

The  committee  and  the  county  cfflce  per- 
sonnel recc-^ntre  the  assistance  cf  the  various 
agencies  In  the  county,  the  Ertension  Serv- 
ice Soil  Conservation  Service  Farmers"  Home 
Administration,    vocational    agncultttre    In- 


structors and  Teterani  Training  Isstmcton. 

They  have  all  had  a  part  In  f onnnlattng  tha 

over-all  program. 
Wa  t^*"^  yon  for  your  interest  in  reading 

this  report.    We  also  recognize  the  fact  that 

many  of  you  had  a  definite  part  in  making 

the  programs  effective. 

Washinctom  Coxnrrr  PMA  ComcrnxK, 
W.  Shakhoh  Phami,  Chatrman, 
Calvxm  P.  HoLCOMa,  Vice  Chairman, 
Liz  L  Wxluaju.  Member. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OV  OKLABOMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
oso  a  statement  setting  forth  my  labor 
record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 

Elmxx  Thomas'  Labob  Rxccad 

In  1907  Oklahoma  became  the  forty-sixth 
State  The  new  State,  made  up  by  combin- 
ing Oklahoma  and  Indian  territories,  had 
only  a  few  laws  and  such  laws  pertained  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  righU  of  property. 
Laws  affecting  humanity,  and  especially  the 
rights  of  laboring  people,  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Labor  had  much  to  a&k  of 
the  first  legislature,  and  it  gained  much. 

Eijcca  Thomas  served  in  the  State  senate 
from  statehood  until  1920.  and  during  these 
years  he  had  the  opportunity  at  assisting 
in  organizing  the  new  State  and  enacting 
all  the  laws  affecting  labOT  in  the  early  days 
of  statehood.  He  voted  for  an  8-hour  law 
for  women;  for  a  bill  providing  hospitaliza- 
tion for  railroad  men,  and  for  a  full  crew  bill 
applying  to  the  railroads  of  Oklahoma.  He 
voted  for  the  original  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  In  1915.  as  well  as  for  a  Plumb- 
ers'  Qualification  Act. 

crrouo  coxcaxsa 

In  1922  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
during  his  service  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives" he  voted  for  a  bill  restricting  foreign 
immigration,  and  voted  to  submit  the  Fed- 
eral  child  labor  amendment  to  the  States. 

ELECTED    TO    tTUmD    STATES    SENATS 

In  1926  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
in  that  body  he  continued  his  support  of 
measures  sponsored  by  the  various  groups  of 
organized  workers. 

As  a  Senator  he  voted  for  the  Norrt»-La- 
Guardla  anti-lnjunctlcn  bill,  and  fc*  the 
McCorran  amendment  providing  for  the  pre- 
vailing rate  cf  wages  on  all  relief  wiwk.  He 
voted  for  the  railroad  retirement  bill;  for 
the  Guffey-Snyder  coal  bill,  and  for  the  Wag- 
ner iow-ccst  housing  bill.  He  voted  for  the 
Wagner  Uibor  Act.  and  he  has  always  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  bills  which  tended  to 
place  the  workers  on  a  parity  with  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

AUTKOa  or   40-aOUB-WEEX  LAW 

On  February  21.  1934,  he  introduced  the 

bill  establishing  the  40-hour  week,  and  such 
bill  was  promptly  passed. 

That  law  has  become  the  comerstcre  of 
every  contact  and  wage  a^cament  affecuug 


labor  aod  tbe  workera  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  Is  now  the  basic  principle  affecting 
Government  employees,  and  not  only  has  this 
law  affected  organised  woikeis  and  Govern- 
ment employees,  but  It  has  Influenced  thou- 
sands of  collective  bargaining  agreement* 
with  companies  in  private  enterprise. 

The  International  Assodation  of  Machln- 
Isu  has  this  to  say  about  this  lav: 

"This  legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator 
ELMza  Tbomas,  Is  regarded  by  wage  earners 
as  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  cherished 
benefits  ever  conferred  u]xm  them  by  con- 
gressional action." 

Labor.  Uie  publication  repreeenting  the 
standard  railroad  labor  organiaatlon,  haa 
alwa]^  endorsed  him  for  reelection  to  tbe 
Senate.     In  1938  this  publication  said: 

"Senator  Thomas  has  a  splendid  record 
and  has  always  been  backed  by  organized 
labor." 

William  Green,  for  the  AFL.  haa  said: 

"Senator  Thomas  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
labor  has  in  the  Senate  and  It  would  be  a 
calamity  should  he  be  defeated." 

twuuasai)  fob  azBLacnon  m  lase 

In  the  pending  campaign  he  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  many  of  the  SUte  and 
national  labor  groups  and  organizations. 

The  Machinists  Nonpartisan  Political 
League,  in  its  publication.  The  Machinist, 
of  date  March  SO.  1950.  had  tbe  following  to 
say: 

"Senator  Thomas  has  stipptnted  measurea 
to  Increase  purchasing  power  of  both  farm- 
ers and  city  workers.  As  chairman  of  tha 
Senate  Agriculturr  Committee  he  haa  tup- 
ported  high-support  prices  for  fanners.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  favored  cc^ectlve  bar- 
gaining for  city  workers  and  opposed  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  is  backing  the  move 
to  liberalize  the  old-age  beneflu  under  the 
social -aectuity  law." 

Labor,  In  lU  issue  of  January  38,  1950. 
endorsed  Senator  Thomab  for  reelection  In 
the  following  words: 

"Senator  Thomas  has  served  34  years  In 
the  most  influential  leglalaUve  body  in  tha 
world.  This  experience  has  been  invaluabla 
to  the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation." 
Hallway  Labor's  PoUtical  League,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington  on  Febrtiary 
22  to  24.  1950.  endorsed  Senator  Tbomas  for 
reelection.  The  April  1950  edition  of  tha 
paper  repreeenting  the  league  stated  that 
bis  voting  record  on  matters  affecting  the 
workers  is  such  as  to  Jtistlfy  the  support  at 
the  organization. 

On  May  4.  1950,  Mr.  Harry  Sec,  national 
legislative  representative  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  wrote  Senator 
Thomas  as  fcUcwa: 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Inform  you  that 
the  Brotherhood  has  endorsed  you  for  re- 
election as  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  tha 
coming  primary  election." 

On  April  27.  1950.  Senator  Tbomas  re- 
ceived the  followmg  letter  from  the  Execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

*T  have  just  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  your  voting  record  of  the  Eighty- 
first   Congress  on   legislation   at   particular 
Interest  to  the  working  people  of  Oklahoma. 
"I  find  that  your   voting  reoo-d  is  very 
aatlsCactory  and  clearly  indlcatea  your  sym- 
pathy with  the  common  people  at  your  State. 
It  te  a  record  of  which  wc  an  very  {voud. 
nre  sincerely  hope  that  yon  will  ooDtlnue 
to  be  our  United  States  Senator  and  that 
ire  can  be  assured  at  yoar  continued  suppcart 
in  behalf  of  the  working  people  of  Oklahoma. 
"With   beet    wiahes  and   kiiMleet   regarda, 
I  am 

•^ery  truly  yours. 

"De.\n  B  .ugh, 
"Executive  Secret arg.'' 
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AiE  V  SITED  STATES 


Ttsdmt.  iiiif  >  'ieffitiattve  dcy  of 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mnintnuwii  consent  to  harr  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcocd  fx^o  edito- 
rials regmrdinK  the  curtailment  in  postal 
sersloe.  from  the  Danbury  <  Conn.  •  Nevs- 
Tknes  of  April  20  and  AprJ  21.  1950. 

There  being  no  obtection.  the  editorials 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric(»o. 
as  foQovs: 

|Pro«B  Um  DknbU7  (Omn.t  Kews-TUnes  of 
AprUaaclMO] 

BxLUows  roa  laKOBmrnaK  PocxT-Pixca 
Ukitd  States  Post  Orrrcx 

Bar*  Is  a  country  ao  rich.  »o  proaptroua. 
•o  aM«.  It  u  prtmtnUj  aupportlng  aliaoat  all 
th*  noo-Gooamiuust  v-orld.  Since  the  end 
oC  World  War  XL  for  tnstaace.  tc  have  fed. 
elocbed.  and  kept  Great  Brluun  by  our  dole. 

Tet.  It  IS  announced  vc  are  too  poverty - 
atrlcken  to  support  our  ovn  Poat  OOtee  De- 
pamnent. 

Hovtcfore  the  Post  Ofllee  Department  has 
baan  the  beat  In  the  world.  We  have  been 
proud  of  It  for  many  years.  American  busi- 
naaa  has  depended  upon  it.  and  not  in  T&ln. 
for  promp;.  ^ftcient  ser>-lce. 

Pami:y  correapondence  Is  highly  impor- 
tant, too.  and  tha  houaewife  running  to  the 
door  t^lce  a  day  vben  *  i;  s  tune  fcr  the 
postman,"  kno«Y  that  if  a  letter  is  mailed 
to  her  on  time.  It  will  be  delivered  on  time. 

Mow.  la  ttot  tcteresu  of  "economy."  postal 
<iltf ertf  s  u«  to  be  cut.  and  postal  staffs  re- 


This  means,  not  only  that  there  will  be 
eaty  oae  deltrery  of  mail  in  residential  aec- 
tlons.  but  that  some  windows  m  some  post 
oAoea  will  be  closed.  Tou  wiU  be  able  to 
boy  stamps.  In  acme  communities,  only  at 
cartaln  times  of  the  day. 

fcoaomy  is  excellent  and  shotild  be  prac- 
tlead  wherever  possible.  The  Hootct  Com- 
mlHlon  abowed  that  there  ere  many  placea 
the  Goremment  cotild  aava  mUliona  at  dol- 
lars.  Kithout  in  any  way  hamperlsg  tnislDcss 
or  sodal  life. 

But  to  begin  an  economy  drive  by  cutting 
down  on  the  mall  service,  by  tiring  or  lay- 
ing off  tiKMiaands  of  employee*  of  the  Post 
CMBce  Department.  Is  not  only  foolish.  It  is 
asir.tne.  and  could  harm  American  business 
greatly. 

ir  we  need  to  economize,  why  not  cut  down 
on  the  b:Ihons  we  are  tossing  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth?  Why  not  pay  fewer 
millions  to  the  farmers  for  luineeded  pota- 
toes,  cotton,  eggs,   and  the  like? 

FeUttea  aaay  ha  tha  — pianatkwi  Mr.  Tru- 
aaan.  a  atrtwd  poittletan.  may  baec  planned 
this  as  a  dramatic  coup.  If  the  hue  and 
cry  raited  by  this  order  to  curtail  the  postal 
facUtUea  of  the  coimtry  is  iotid  enough,  he 
can  rmetud  it.  and  then  say:  "Well.  I  tried 
to  ernsimalBB.  and  tba  people  kiciced  " 

We  refuse  to  believe  tbat  American  people 
Will  stand  for  thia  nooaense.  this  criminal 
baaKUinKing  of  busineas.  4hu  cutting  into 
tb«  social  intercourse  of  the  many  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  up>un  the  maUs. 
We  are  used  to  beia^  bUlUcd  by  oxir  Gov- 
rrnmeiit  and  we  tumd  O^sr  our  wages  and 
Kal&nes  to  the  tai-collectors  Uita  so  many 
mice. 

But  thU  U  too  much.  Billions  for  Kng- 
llahm^n.  Frenchmen.  BelgUns.  Germans. 
Japanese,   Iialuui,  Dutchmen,  and  Scandi- 


navians,   but    only   pennies   for   the   United 

States  Post  Oakcc  Department,  which  serves 

tattbfulty    and    weU    16^000.000    Americans. 

Are  we  gotng  to  take  this  one  lying  down? 

(VtOBl  the  Danbury  <  Conn  1  News-Times  of 
April  31.  1950] 

That  Postal  Ccrr 

Everybody  seems  to  be  talking  about  the 
order  of  l\wftar  General  Jecsc  U.  Don- 
aldson to  bla  en^rioyecs — our  employees,  that 
is— to  cut  down  on  mail  serrlcc  to  all  the 
American  people. 

O&ten^bly  this  is  an  economy  measure. 
Actually  it  appears  a  smde  move  by  the  Tru- 
man  administratlcm  to  make  economy,  real 
•conomy,  that  is,  unpopul-ir  vflth  the  people. 

That  the  economy  move  will  mean  the 
dl'charce  of  something  like  10.000  postal 
em^oyees  is  certain.  M.-xny  of  these  are 
substitute  carriers  and  clerks,  barely  eking 
out  a  living  now. 

So.  the  American  public  will  be  forced  to 
put  up  with  third-rate  mail  service.  bu>ines3 
will  be  harmed,  social  and  family  correspond- 
ence delayed,  and  .Airerlcan  war  veterans 
will    find   themselves   Jobless. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  send  billions  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  to  support  Ger- 
mans. Japanese,  and  Italians  who  fought  us 
and  killed  our  sons. 

It  all  Just  makes  no  sense  whatever.  This 
Government  could  save  billions  of  dollars 
by  sensible  operation  of  most  of  Its  depart- 
menu.  bureaus,  and  agencies.  It  could 
send  less  abroad.  It  could  do  m.auy  sane 
and  Intelll^nt  things  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payers. 

It  does  none  of  the  things  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  report. 

Instead,  it  suddenly  orders  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  cut  down  on  services  to  the 
American  people.  The  Pest  Office  Depart- 
ment is  honeycombed  with  politics,  as  the 
Hoover  report  pointed  cut.  It  has  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.7E6.000.000.  Congress  lopped 
•aS.OOO.OOO  from  the  appropriation  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  asked  for.  So  he 
and  his  asaociates  in  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration come  up  with  a  proposal  that  will 
set  us  back  to  CivU  War  standards  of  mall 
service. 

Will  the  American  people  stand  for  this 
absurd  and  despicable  Fair  Deal  ukase?  Will 
they  allow  our  mail  service  to  be  lowered  to 
the  standards  of  the  Balkan  countries?  Will 
they  sit  back  and  take  It? 

The  American  tsxpayers  are  weary  of 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  giveaway  to  foreign 
couutries.  They  want  economy,  sane,  sen- 
sible, inielligent.  and  rer.sonable  economy. 

This  cut  m  postal  service  is  pure  hocus 
pocus.  unnecessary,  unbearable,  and  wicked. 
It  could  have  such  an  adverse  effect  on  all 
business  as  to  slow  our  economy  painfully, 
and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  President 
Truman. 

That,  to  be  sure.  U  the  explanation.  He 
and  his  associates  want  to  make  economy  so 
unpopular  that  they  can  sink  the  country 
even  deeper  into  the  morass  of  deficit  spend- 
ing and  waste. 


Conduct  of  Consrestional  Invettisatioas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  viaciNiA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueiday,  May  9  >leaislativ€  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr     KILOORE     Mr     President,    the 
current   is^iue  o2   the   Oeorgetown   Law 


Journal  contain.s  an  article  of  much  In- 
terest. It  is  Congre.ssional  Investiga- 
tions— Salvation  In  Sclf-Rcgulaiion.  by 
Henry  H.  Classic  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
II.  It  is  too  long  to  be  included  in  ihe 
Record,  but  I  j^hould  like  to  inc  ude  the 
Tentative  Draft  of  Suggested  Committee 
Rules  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to 
the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtKTATTVl     DRATT     OF     StJCCESTtD     CoMMITTEl 

RtTLES 

I.   GITNEBAL 

A.  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man on  not  lc5s  than  1  day's  advance  writ- 
ten notice  to  each  member  when  Congress 
is  In  session  or  5  days'  advance  written 
not  ce.  or  3  days'  advance  notice  by  tele- 
gram, when  Congress  is  not  In  session;  pro- 
vided minimum  time  of  notice  may  be 
waived  by  the  senior  minority  meml)er  of  the 
committee. 

B.  The  chairman  may  appoint  any  mem- 
ber to  act  as  chairman  pro  tempore  In  his 
absence. 

C.  A  quorum  of  the  committee  shall  com- 
prise three  members,  including  one  minor- 
ity member,  and  voting  on  any  n-.atter  re- 
quiring a  quorum  shall  be  by  members 
physically  present  and  not  by  prcxy;  pro- 
vided approval  or  disapproval  of  committee 
reports  may  be  made  by  members  In  writing 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

D  No  member  shall  take  part  In  any  In- 
vestigation or  hearings  In  which  he  is  per- 
sonally Interested.  Upon  challenge  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  a  witness  being 
questioned,  the  question  of  a  member's  per- 
sonal Interest  shall  be  determined  by  the 
majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  committee. 

II.    HEARINGS 

A.  Hearings  shall  be  held  at  the  time  and 
in  the  place  set  forth  In  the  notice  to  mem- 
bers. 

B.  All  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  executive  sessions  convened  for  mark- 
ing up  bills,  or  for  voting,  or  executive  ses- 
sions ordered  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  at  a  duly  called  meeting. 

C.  No  witness  shall  be  examined  In  execu- 
tive session  or  under  oath  unless  there  is  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  present  and  the 
committee  counsel  or  a  staff  member  desig- 
nated by  the  counsel. 

III.  rRANscRzn  or  testimokt 

A.  All  testimony  in  public  hearings  or  In 
executive  sessions  shall  bo  taken  down 
stenographically  and  preserved. 

B.  The  transcript  of  all  public  hearings 
shall  be  available  to  the  public;  and  upon 
payment  of  the  cost  of  a  copy  thereof,  any 
Interested  person  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain 
such  a  copy. 

C.  The  transcript  of  testimony  taken  In 
executive  sessions  shall  be  available  to  the 
public: 

1.  When  a  majority  of  a  quorum  at  a  reg- 
ularly called  meeting  shall  so  determine,  or 

2.  When  any  part  of  such  testimony  has 
been  made  public,  or 

3.  When  such  testimony  has  been  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  report  Issued.  In  any  of  which 
events  any  interested  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  such  transcript  upon  payment  of 
iu  cost. 

D.  The  transcript  of  his  testimony  given 
either  in  public  or  in  executive  session  shall 
in  all  case*  be  available  to  the  witness  from 
whom  such  testimony  is  taken. 

K.  The  transcript  of  any  executive  session 
may.  under  conditions  prescribed  bv  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  be  made  available  to 
any  Interested  person  upon  a  confidential 
basis  Without  being  made  public. 
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F  No  transcript  of  testimony  taken  under 
oath  at  either  a  public  hearing  or  an  execa- 
tlTC  session  shall  be  altered  or  edited. 

IT.    STATZMXNTS    BT   WITNKSSXa 

A.  Any  witness,  whether  app>earlng  at  pub- 
lic hearing  or  executive  session  may  file  a 
sworn  statement  which  shall  become  part  of 
the  record,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  read 
aloud  a  brief  summary  thereof,  provided  that 
the  statement  and  summary  are  given  to 
counsel  for  the  committee  4  days  before  the 
hearing  or  2  days  after  the  witness  Is  notified 
of  the  d.ite  of  the  hearing,  whichever  is  later. 
But  no  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  submit 
any  stawmcnt  or  give  evidence  other  than  In 
answer   to   direct   questions. 

B.  Any  witness  may  also  submit  written  In- 
terrogatories for  use  by  the  committee  In 
questioning  other  witnesses  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  witness  In  question,  or  his  testi- 
mony. The  Interrogatories  shall  be  used  or 
not  In  accordance  with  the  discretion  of  the 
majority  of  a  quorum  present;  provided  If 
the  Interrogatories  are  not  used,  they  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  person  submitting  them, 
be  Included  as  an  appendix  to  the  transcript 
of  hearing,  with  a  notation  of  their  rejection. 

C.  The'commlttee  acting  by  a  majority  of 
a  qucrum  retains  the  right  to  reject  state- 
ments, summaries  or  Interrogp.torles  which 
are  plainly  Irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  its  in- 
quiry, and  to  require  any  witness  to  put  his 
statement,  summary  or  Interrogatory  In  con- 
cise form  before  its  inclusion  in  the  record 
or  reading  before  the  committee. 

D.  Any  person  reasonably  believing  that 
testimony  or  ether  matter  taken  by  the 
committee  has  a  tendency  to  affect  his  repu- 
tation adversely  may.  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  such  adverse  testimony  If  taken 
In  public  session  or  within  10  days  after 
lU  release  If  originally  taken  in  executive 
session,  file  a  sworn  statement  relating  to 
It.  which,  if  concise  and  relevant,  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

E.  Self-incrimination:  Nothing  In  these 
rules  shall  impair  the  right  of  a  witness  to 
reftise  to  answer  on  the  ground  of  self- 
incrimination. 

V.  ATTORN  rrs 

A  All  witnesses,  either  at  public  hearings 
or  at  executive  sessions,  shall  t)e  permitted 
to  have  present  counsel  of  their  own  choice. 

B.  Counsel  may  advise  his  client  with  re- 
spect to  whether  he  should  answer  any 
question,  and  may  state  his  grounds  for  ob- 
jecting to  any  question;  counsel  may  ftirther 
challenge  the  relevancy  of  any  question  and 
the  Interest  cf  any  member,  which  challenge 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  committee  as  m 
these  rules  provided;  counsel  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  participate  otherwise  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  committee. 

TI.    XZPOSTS 

A.  No  report  or  portion  thereof  or  excerpt 
therefrom  shall  be  filed  or  made  public  vmtU 
it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  present  at   a  dtily   called  meeting. 

B.  No  summary  of  a  report  or  prediction 
of  the  contents  of  a  report  ahall  be  made 
public  by  any  member  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  duly  approved  report. 

C.  No  member  shall  issue  a  statement  of 
his  conclusions  »nth  respect  to  any  Investi- 
gation or  part  thereof  except  concurrently 
with  or  subsequent  to  the  filing  or  publica- 
tion of  a  duly  approved  report. 

D.  Any  member  who  makes  public  a  sum- 
mary or  prediction  of  the  contents  of  a  re- 
port or  makes  a  statement  of  his  conclusions 
with  respect  to  any  Investigation  or  part 
thereof  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  formally 
approved  report  shall,  on  the  Tote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  at  a 
duly  called  meeting,  be  denied  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  formiiiatlon  of  or  vote  upon 
the  committee  report  with  respect  to  tnxh 
Investigation. 

E.  No  report  shall  be  iaaaed  upon  an  lai 
tlgatlon  or  testimony  taken  In  execotlTe  i 


Kion  unices  all  of  the  testimony  on  which  the 
report  Is  baaed  shall  be  released  ooncurrently 
with  the  report. 

TIX.   SUBPXMAa 

A.  All  subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  tbt 
chairman,  or  In  his  absence  by  a  member  des- 
ignated by  him.  and  attested  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Bepresenutives  (or  Secretary 
of  the  Senate ) . 

B.  All  subpenas  shall  designate  the  matter 
of  Inquiry  with  reasonable  particularity  as 
well  as  the  specific  documents  or  other  evi- 
dence required  to  be  produced. 

J.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  only  upon 
written  authorization  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member,  or  upcn  the  vote 
or  written  authcH-lty  of  not  less  than  three 
members  of  the  ccmmittee. 

vm.  ptJBLicrrr 

A.  No  public  hearing  shall  be  broadcast  on 
the  radio,  televised,  or  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  motion  picture  or  newsreel. 

B.  No  photographs  shall  be  made  In  the 
committee  room  while  hearings  are  In  ses- 
sion and  proceeding. 

II.  aiXEVANCY   OF  SUBJECT  MATTES 

A.  Only  matter  which  is  relevant  and  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  of  inquiry  shall  be 
taken  In  evidence,  and  questioning  by  mem- 
bers and  staff  shall  be  ILmited  to  such  matter. 
This  rule  shall  be  most  strictly  construed  in 
favor  of  the  witness  claiming  its  protection 
whenever  the  question  Is  one  relating  to  his 
religion,  race,  political  belief,  or  personal 
affairs. 

B.  In  any  case  where  a  challenge  is  made  to 
relevancy  or  pertinency  it  shall  be  finally  re- 
solved by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  quo- 
rum present. 

X.   COMMirTEE    STATF 

A.  Staff  members  shall  be  selected  by  the 
chairman  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senior  minority  oaember  or  subject  to  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  a  quorum  at  a  regularly 
called  meeting. 

B.  Upon  request  by  the  senior  mincM-lty 
member,  such  staff  shall  Include  one  profes- 
sional app>ointee  selected  by  stKh  senior  mi- 
nority member  with  the  advice  and  conseht 
of  a  majority  of  the  minority  members. 


Cortailment  of  Postal  Semce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKCTTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATBB 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  serv- 
ice, from  the  Rushvllle  (Ind.)  Republi- 
can. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ctrr  nr  Postal  Sxbvtcx 

Decision  to  reduce  portal  service  in  behalf 
of  economy  Fill  not  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  with  good  grace.  WhUe 
there  is  a  universal  cry  for  a  reduction  in 
Government  ezpenae  it  la  hardly  fitting  to 
start  with  a  branch  so  vital  in  the  life  of 
the  people. 

A  single  maU  tfelivery  in  residential  and 
aemlbusineae  aecikma  will  not  be  accepted 
without  protest.  Tet  that  Is  the  first  move 
tnangurated  by  the  Department.  Postmas. 
ter  C  -neral  DGnaldson  nys  that  Is  neces- 


sary fcdlowtng  the  refusal  of  Oongrsss  to 
yrant  Increases  in  postal  rates  which  would 
net  some  •<K)0.000,000. 

Just  bow  reduction  of  deliverlss  will  save 
money  Is  hard  to  understand.  If  th>  Depart- 
ment has  BufBcient  manpower  now  to  make 
two  deliveries  what  will  become  of  the  man- 
power  released  by  cutting  the  service  in  half? 
Certainly  It  does  not  mean  that  any  siasble 
numtier  of  employees  wUl  be  laid  off. 

Surely  there  are  athn  places  where  mil- 
lions could  be  saved  without  reducing  a 
service  so  vital  to  the  public.  Then,  too, 
there  would  l>e  a  bit  of  aiick  politics  mixed 
up  in  Donaldson's  scheme.  If  the  people 
want  economy,  let's  take  it  out  of  their 
hides,  so  to  speak.  Adeqiiate  maU  service  is 
extremely  vital  to  tlie  Nation.  To  go  back 
to  horse-and-buggy  service  will  be  a  distinct 
harassment  to  every  Ametican. 


Plan  for  a  Natioaal  Defense  Profrta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  sotrrB  cabolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  E>ean  W.  H.  Washington, 
school  of  economics.  Clemson  College, 
Clemson,  S.  C,  has  cibmitted,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Wilton 
E.  Hall,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  a  proposed  plan 
for  a  national  defense  program. 

In  that  these  11  proposals  were  soimd 
in  thought  and  lexical  in  these  times  of 
world  strife.  Mr.  Hall  printed  the  plan 
in  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail,  at 
which  he  is  publisher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  proposed  plan  for  a  national  de- 
fense program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  CoLONix  Amdebsom: 

I  propose  tills  plan  for  a  national  defense 
program : 

1.  It  is  believed  that  national  defense,  as 
far  as  possible  modem  military  practical  and 
theoretical  training.  aU  possible  phases 
should  be  offered  for  aU  qtialifled  Americans 
according  to  their  desires,  abUltles.  and  as 
potentially  needed  for  our  country  (before 
actually  needed ) .  Pull  recognition  should  tie 
given  for  approved  service  In  Regular  Armed 
Forces  and  National  Guard. 

2.  It  Is  twlleved  that  this  inrogram  should 
not  be  a  high  school  or  coUege  responslbUlty, 
but  the  program  is  a  Regular  and  Reserve 
responsibility,  with  the  good  wUl  and  sup- 
port of  aU  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers, civic,  and  veteran  organizations. 

8.  Training  should  be  regular,  at  least  on 
two  different  days  each  month,  under  qual- 
ified Regular  and  Reaerve  offlcers  with  pay 
and  appropuriate  allowances  on  Regular  scales 
in  proportion  to  approved  time,  effort,  and 
efficiency  (enlisted  as  well  as  officer). 

4.  Regular  biweekly  (24  per  year)  tralniiig 
periods  to  be  supplemented  with  minimum 
of  2  we^s  with  troops,  full  time,  at  such 
places  first  year  as:  (a)  Fort  Jaefeaon:  (b) 
Sumter  Air  Base;  (c)  Clemson;  (d)  the  Cita- 
del, etc.  (Somewhat  as  ROTO  training  at 
TKxt  Jactoon  in  1920  and  at  Clemsoa  a  few 
summers  later.)  Each  additional  year  eoo- 
tinue  or  apecialiae  more  at  (e)  Fort  Benninf; 
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{t\  Camp  l*«.  {%\  Fort  Bragg  (h\  Port  Mon- 
mouth. U)  Army  h^dqu&n^rs.  i]'  War  De- 
partment: ik\  National  War  Coilege.  etc. 
Training  l-  be  ol  full  reKuJar  scales,  time 
considered,  wuh  transportation.  loageTliy. 
allowances  Icr  enlLsted  personnel. 

5.  Retention  of  status  and  promotions  to 
be  b&fed  upon  regTilantj-  and  elSclency  m 
iraicing  and  in  serrlce 

6.  Longevity  and  retirement  credits  to  be 
base<l  m  addition  to  the  above  on  the  accum- 
ulation of  "points"  at  the  rate  cf  one  for 
approved  rervioe  each  training  period  (not 
to  exceed  cne  per  day)  snd  cjch  day  approved 
for  duty  m  service.  Twenty-fcur  training 
peiods  plus  M  days  summer  troop  serrlce, 
pitu  15  f  L'r  Re.<ierve  annual  unit  asignment — 
£S  normal  annual:  &0  points  requlTMl:  80 
allowed. 

7.  ATter  20  years  of  approved  service.  In- 
active fiatiis  nil y  be  applied  for:  but  ap- 
proved service  may  continue  to  age  60.  Ad- 
ditional pcmts  may  te  earned  by  extended 
•ettv*  duty  with  troops  up  to  age  60. 

ft.  In  case  of  nauonal  emergen ry  voted  by 
tlM  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
of  tA  United  States,  manpower  should  have 
•Irefttty  been  trained  in  .-.odern.  scientific. 
and  practical  defense,  ar  1  ready  to  answer 
the  call  for  »er-.-lce  in  qualities  (appropri- 
ately trained  la  MOS"s)  and  in  needed 
numjers  when  and  where  needed. 

9  This  program  to  apply  to  all  phvslcally 
qualiSed  male  Americans,  not  members  of 
the  Regular  Armed  Forces,  for  at  least  6 
years  beginning  alter  17  and  before  23  years 
of  age.  Qualified  women  may  serve  In  ap- 
propriate plsces  as  enlisted  or  officer  per- 
sonnel. TDluntarily. 

10.  Transfer  to  inactive  reserve  may  be 
applied  for  without  prejudice,  after  one  full 
year  Regular  or  extended  active  duty  serv- 
ice. u^th  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Army,  Air  Force.  Na\7,  National  Guard, 
etc.) 

11  This  program  should  in  no  way  detract 
from,  but  it  is  intended  to  strengthen,  the 
Retrular  Fcrces.  It  is,  in  fact,  intended  to 
build  for  world  peace. 

W  H  Washinctok. 
Clxmsox,  8.  C. 


Curtailinent  of  Poital  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  serv- 
ice, from  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  of 
AprU  27.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TooATS   QtJzsnoM 

••What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  to  curtail 
mall  deliveries  to  one  a  day  In  residential 
areas'*" 

TllUe  &:usa.  49  Auburn  Street,  stitcher: 

"I  am  not  m  favor  of  such  a  move  as  I 
think  it  would  cauie  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
yenlence  Many  times  a  delay  cf  1  day 
could  caus*  rerious  consequences  to  the  In- 
dlTidual  ex{  ectmg  the  mail,  when  tliat  cor- 
raspondep.ee  v/.uld  have  a  llix>e  ViJu*  con- 
S«ct«d  wiUi  It. 


Oilman  Gentle,  106  Epplng  Street,  opera- 
tor; 

"I  certainly  do  net  favor  any  such  change 
In  the  mall  schedule.  The  public  has  grown 
u?ed  to  the  two-.i-day  delivery  system  and  I 
think  there  wcu'.d  be  more  of  a  loss  nil 
around,  if  the  deliveries  were  curtailed  to 
the  one-a-day  system.  Besides,  I  should 
imagine  having  it  the  way  it  Is  would  keep 
the  post  orace  better  able  to  handle  any 
rushes  or  emergencies." 
Prank  Shevack.  YMCA,  salesman: 
"I  em  not  la  favor  of  any  change.  I  think 
we  pay  enough  for  the  postal  service  and 
therefore  should  receive  all  the  service  v:e 
can  get.  It  teems  certain  that  many  Incon- 
veniences to  the  public  could  arise  If  such 
a  change  were  made.  And  it  would  never 
work  out  In  the  rujh  seasons  with  mall  piling 
hourly  in  the  post  oflQce." 

Charles  Miilonis.  10  Gerard  Street,  dyer: 
"It  doesn't  seem  like  a  good  move  to  me. 
The  public  pays  for  the  service  and  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
mall  be  delivered  twice  a  day  all  over  the 
city.  It  should  appear  that  such  a  plan 
would  eliminate  the  Jobs  of  some  of  the  men 
now  working  In  the  post  office  and  that 
would  add  to  the  unemployment  ranks." 


The  Aiii<>rican  Free  Enterprise  Syitcm 
aad  Socjalisiic  Trends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  >  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Aren't  You  Grown-Ups 
Ashamed?  '  which  apptaiod  in  the  York 
•  Pd.)  Dispatch  of  April  15. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aat-N  T  Yoc  GaowN-l7P8  Ashauio? 
I 

There  is  no  use  pretending  you  don't 
see  me 

You  Just  sit  still  and  listen. 

I'm  net  very  smart  yet.  but  I'm  smart 
enough  to  see  what  you  are  doing  to  the 
country  In  which  I  must  grow  up  and  support 
my  family. 

When  I  do  that,  will  I  be  allowed  to  be 
myself,  or  will  I  be  a  social -security  number 
in  a  Government  flle? 

When  I  get  sick,  whose  doctor  can  I  go  to, 
my  doctor  or  the  Government  doctor? 

When  I  go  to  school,  who  Is  going  to  de- 
cide what  I  learn,  my  mother  and  father  or 
a  Government  Bureau? 

When  1  am  able  to  afford  a  house,  will  1 
be  able  to  build  one  Just  as  good  as  I  can 
make  it,  or  will  It  be  a  Governm.ent-bullt 
house,  worth  only  part  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment taxed  me  for  housing? 

When  I  go  to  work,  will  I  be  able  to  pick 
my  own  Job,  or  win  I  have  to  get  a  work 
permit  from  the  Government  and  take  what- 
ever Job  they  give  me? 

And  If  I  have  criticized  the  Government, 
will  I  get  a  work  permit? 

II 

What  makea  you  think  It  would  be  "bad" 
for  me  to  have  to  make  my  way  in  competi- 
tion with  others? 

If  I  w<jrk  a  little  harder,  or  better,  or  get 
lucky,  vUi  I  b«  able  to  keep  any  more  of 


%hat  I  earn  than  the  ether  fellow  who  dldnt 
work  as  herd,  or  as  well,  or  get  as  lucky? 

This  luck  business  Is  important:  In  your 
heart  you  know  that  In  the  game  of  life  there 
has  to  be  a  jackpot,  or  the  game  won't  be 
played  very  hard. 

Where  did  you  get  the  cockeyed  Idea  that 
the  man  who  earns  twice  cs  much  should  be 
taxed  four  times  as  much? 

(I  know  where  you  got  It:  right  out  of 
Marx.) 

When  did  you  get  this  Idea  that  govern- 
ment can  take  care  of  everybody? 

You  know  you  can't  get  something  for 
nothing:  yet  you  pretend  that  people  In 
Washington  can  give  you  things  without 
first  taking  them  away  from  you. 

Dont  try  to  blame  the  people  In  politics: 
They  are  simply  doing  what  you  want  them 
to  do. 

Naturally  they  favor  the  things  you  favor 
because  getting  elected  Is  their  bUE!ne.<=s. 

They  would  change  overnight  If  you  would. 

And  don't  get  the  Idea  that  they  respect 
you  for  being  saps:  Only  a  fool  can  be  sold  a 
ride  on  his  own  horse. 

And  that  Is  ej:actly  what  Is  happening  when 
you  vote  yourself  security  by  giving  the  Gov- 
e-  ment  more  and  more  so  the  Government 
can  give  you  some  of  It  back. 

I'd  rather  risk  having  to  stand  on  a  bread- 
line a  few  times  than  spending  my  life  stand- 
ing In  line  for  Government  hand-outs. 

in 

And  you  men  who  run  labor  unions:  You 
know  darn  well  that  unearned  wage  Increases 
are  stage  money. 

And  how  abcut  you  folks  who  manage 
America's  business:  don't  you  know  any  bet- 
ter, and  can't  you  do  something  about  It? 

Even  I  know  that  you  can't  expect  pros- 
perity when  everybody  Is  getting  more  money 
for  producing  fewer  things. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  the  only  reason 
Americans  produce  so  much  more  and  live  so 
much  better  and  easier  Is  the  whopping  sup- 
ply of  tccls  of  production  that  people  used  to 
be  willing  to  save  for  In  the  da3s  when  profit 
was  not  a  nasty  word? 

At  the  rate  you  are  now  going  the  private 
property  system  will  fall  apart,  and  the  tools 
will  fall  rpart  with  It.  Then  good-by 
America — and  me. 

What's  wrong  with  the  Idea  of  paying  peo- 
ple fairly  for  the  use  of  the  tools  bought 
with  their  savings?  The  tools  do  most  of  the 
work. 

I  don't  quite  knov?  what  you  mean  by  the 
word  "conservative."  but  if  It  means  what  I 
think  It  means,  that's  me. 

If  there  were  any  other  place  In  the  world 
where  Government  wouldn't  plan  my  life  for 
me  even  more  so.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but 
America  Is  the  only  place  left — and  look  what 
you  ere  doing  to  It. 

Aren't  you  ashamed. 


Three  GoldeD  Balls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  *  legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29 1,  2950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  con- 
structive editorial  entitled  "Three  Gold- 
en Balls."  from  the  May  3  is3ue  of  the 
Times-News,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Twin 
Palis.  Idaho. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

Thrzz  GoLOOf  Balui 

Although  in  recent  yean  the  American 
people  have  been  stumbling  over  themaelTes 
in  a  wild  scramble  to  get  "their  share"  of 
all  the  Federal  aid  being  doled  out  in  Waab- 
ington.  there  are  signs  that  the  public  Is 
slowly  coming  out  from  under  the  spell. 

It's  true  you  still  hear  the  old  argument, 
coming  from  varlotis  soiirces.  that  "if  we 
don't  take  It  someone  else  will."  But  there 
Is  a  growing  trend,  still  small,  to  be  sure. 
against  this  line  of  reasoning. 

Gov.  Alfred  E.  Drlscoll,  of  New  Jersey,  la 
among  those  who  have  seen  the  light.  "We 
are  losing  self-government  in  America  and 
destroying  our  Federal  system  by  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  pernicious  system  of 
so-called  grants-in-aid,"  he  said  recently. 

Even  more  significant  Is  a  little  incident 
which  occurred  one  night  recently  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  Speaking  t>efore  a  group  of  cit- 
izens. Got.  Chester  Bowle«.  of  OPA  fame, 
made  an  impassioned  plea  that  they  urge 
their  communities  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  Federal  granta  and  loans 
for  housing  projects.  When  he  had  finiahed. 
a  young  World  War  n  veteran  named  Jay  V. 
Smith,  who  owns  a  restaurant  In  Greenwich, 
obtained  permission  to  say  a  few  words. 
Whereupon  Governor  Bowles  received  the 
shock  of  his  life. 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  Federal  aid  or 
Federal  money."  Smith  toid  the  audience. 
"AU  these  funds  the  Governor  told  us  about 
were  collected  from  the  people.  The  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Federal  aid  In  States  and 
large  cities  is  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
temptible, due  to  the  political  cowardice  of 
some  Governors  and  mayors  who  are  deter- 
mined to  stay  in  office  come  bell  or  high 
water. 

"Oxii  dear  old  Uncle  Sam  is  handing  out 
the  money  with  one  hand  while  holding  the 
club  behind  his  back  with  the  other  if  you 
should  fail  to  behave.  Few  Slates  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  rule  of  the  three  golden 
balls  that  ornament  the  Washington  front 
porch.     Think  it  ever." 

The  audience  broke  into  loud  applause. 
It  was  not  because  it  bad  t>een  told  some- 
thing it  did  not  already  know.  Those  pres- 
ent couldn't  help  bu  admire  one  with  cour- 
age enough  to  challenge  all  this  "political 
cowardice  "  and  the  sham  which  characterizes 
much  of  our  Federal  aid. 

We  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  can  give  us  nothing  It  has  not 
already  taken  away  from  us — that  in  getting 
funds  from  the  Federal  pawnshop  we  are 
actually  hocking  our  freedom.  And  these 
f>avv-n  tickets  on  our  freedom  are  loans  w« 
can't  redeem. 


Curtaihneot  of  Postal  Scnrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  {.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api;>endix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  serr- 
lce. from  the  Staten  Island  Advance  of 
April  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoo, 
as  follows: 


EcoitoMT  With  I^rma 

At  the  ttim  of  the  century  Staten  Island- 
ers were  enJo3rlng  an  unustial  period.  Resi- 
dents of  a  new  part  of  a  growing  city,  they 
were  looking  forward  to  expansion  and  pros- 
perity. 

And  they  were  getting  three  deliveries  of 
maU  a  day. 

The  new  one-a-day  order,  from  Washing- 
ton. Is  hardly  progressive. 

Suppose  you  drop  a  letter  In  the  mall  tjox 
In  your  commimity — and  Jtist  miss  the  eve- 
ning pickup,  say  on  a  Monday  night.  Al- 
though It's  addressed  to  someone  only  a 
short  distance  away,  he  won't  receive  It  tutll 
Wednesday. 

For  the  average  householder,  that's  one  of 
the  toughest  features  of  the  economy  move 
Just  taken  by  the  United  States  Poet  OSce 
Department. 

The  plan  promises  to  boom  business  for 
the  telephone  company  and  increase  personal 
business. 

You'll  always  be  able  to  say  that  the  mate- 
rial is  in  the  mail  and  should  be  along  any 
day  now. 

Grandpa  heard  the  postman's  whistle  three 
times  a  day.  Now  his  grandson  Is  apparently 
lucky  if  the  letter  carrier  trudges  aroimd 
once  a  day. 

It  has  all  come  about  because  tbe  Post 
OfBce  Department  is  running  up  a  whopping 
deficit.  And,  not  coinciden tally.  Congress  Is 
debating  the  famous  one-package  appropria- 
Ucns  bill. 

It's  a  well-timed  move,  like  receiving  a  let- 
ter containing  a  check  the  day  the  mortgage 
payment  is  due. 

The  howl  of  protects  Is  likely  to  be  heard 
from  here  to  there,  from  'fottenvUle  to 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Even  if  its  an  advertising  blurb  or  a  plea 
for  funds,  everyone  likes  to  receive  his  mail 
on  time.  The  fear  of  not  getting  something 
in  the  mail  will  drive  some  people  to  great 
lengths. 

And  as  Hamlet  said,  "Ay,  there's  the  rub." 
For  tops  In  service  scmeor>e  must  pay  the 
bill.  You  have  to  pay  for  what  you  receive — 
even  if  the  Government  Is  provldtng  It. 

In  his  shrewd,  but  obvious,  move.  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  is  attempting  to 
recDup  a  slashed  appropriation.  He  believes 
householders  will  complain  to  their  Congress- 
man, and  what  Congressman  isn't  very  much 
aware  of  his  mall? 

If  economy  Isn't  achieved  in  postal  opera- 
tions, income  will  have  to  l>e  increased 
through  higher  rates  or  the  ftmd  allocation 
boosted.  Or  some  similar  alternative  will 
have  to  be  followed. 

The  situation,  generally.  Is  a  test  of  Amer- 
ican attitude  and  opinion.  Do  they  want 
economy  In  Government?  If  so,  where  and 
when  Is  it  to  take  place? 

The  answers  will  have  to  bt  prorlded  by 
the  one-a-day  mail  recipients. 


Fifteentk  AoBivenary  of  RanJ 
Electrification  Adminutntkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wacoNSiH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  ffTATB 

rtte^ddir.  Maw  9  (leoislative  dav  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1$50 

Mr.  wnJEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. May  II.  we  will  celebrate  tho 
fifteenth  annlTCTsarj  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tital  Roral  ElectrtficatUm 
Administration.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
these  15  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 


mendous increase  In  the  harnessing  of 
electricity  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  want  to  pay  sincere  tribute  right 
now.  to  all  of  those  individuals  of  both 
political  parties  who  have  labored  so 
long  and  so  well  in  the  farmers*  behalf, 
I  say  "both  political  parties"  because  I 
think  it  is  generally  agreed  now  that  both 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  of 
the  Nation  are  firmly  ctHumitted  to  a 
strong  unhampered  REA  program. 

During  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, more  funds  were  voted  for  REA 
purposes  than  at  any  time  in  American 
history. 

Yes.  I  enphasize  "bipartisan"  because 
similarly,  in  recent  months,  there  has 
been  a  spontaneous  demand  in  REA's  in 
my  own  State  and  in  other  States  to 
make  absolutely  sure  that  the  REA  is  not 
embroiled  in  partisan  politics.  I  think 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  future  of  the 
rural  electrification  movement,  that  we 
keep  the  REA  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

We.  of  Wisconsin,  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  REA.  Right  now.  over  72.- 
000  rural  consumers  are  served  over  23.- 
000  miles  of  wire.  The  REA  has  ad- 
vanced over  $53,400,000  to  finance  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
systems. 

There  are  many  challenges  ahead  to 
the  REA  sjrstem.  Now.  the  system  is  be- 
ing expanded  through  rural  telephone 
cooperatives,  which  will  deservedly  bring 
this  great  phone  bles.'^'n^  to  more  and 
more  of  Wisconsin's  farms. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
particularly  strong  surge  of  bipartisan 
sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  REA  through- 
out my  State.  As  more  and  more  of  the 
modem  conveniences  are  brought  to  the 
farmer  suid  to  his  housewife  to  relieve 
what  has  been  the  drudgery  and  the 
hard,  incessant  toil  of  the  life  in  the 
rural  areas.  Never  again  must  the 
American  farmer  be  treated  as  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen,  denied  the  elementary 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  his  city 
brother. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  stmunary  article. 
published  in  the  May  8  issue  of  the  Wis- 
consin Parmers  Union  News,  which  re- 
■views  the  situation,  I  believe,  in  an  in- 
teresting manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Farmers  Union 
News  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Rr.\.'s  U  Yiaas  or  Histost  Tells  Stokt  or 
Pbocuss 

In  May  1935.  the  cbain  letto-  fad  was  at 
Its  heisbt.  Bear  Admiral  Byrd  returned  from 
another  trip  to  Antarctica,  tbe  Cleveland  In- 
dians and  New  York  Giants  led  tbe  malor 
baseball  leagues,  and  6.000.CXX)  Amolcan  farm 
homes  were  wltbout  electricity.  Including  80 
percent  at  the  farms  in  Wisconsin. 

In  that  month,  also.  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  tbe  establishment  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcaUoD  Administration,  paving  tbe  way 
far  a  completely  new  way  of  life  for  thme 
rnmirmm  at  American  farm  f aaalllea. 

When  BBA  was  a  Itisty  Infant  In  swaddling 
tioUMS,  only  Qfne  farm  In  every  ten  had  cen- 
tral statloa  dectrte  service.  Farming  with 
no  tiectrtc  power  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
meant  back-breaking  toU  from  morning  un- 
til dark,  and  often  far  Into  the  night,  with 
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only  an  oil  lamp's  flickering  light.  It  meant 
endless  chores  for  the  farm  housewife,  cook- 
ing uith  a  wtXKl  stove,  washing  with  an  old- 
fashioned  wa&ht>oard.  carrying  hundreds  of 
palls  ol  water  a  month. 

"SKIMMED  CRX-^M" 

American  farmers  knew  the  value  of  elec- 
tricity, and  they  wanted  It.  But  power  com- 
panies were  reluctant  to  build  lines  to  all 
farms — they  "skimmed  the  cream" — by  ex- 
tending their  facilities  only  to  farms  within 
easy  reach  of  their  lines,  thus  Insuring  proflt- 
ab"  ^  operation  of  these  spurs.  Other  farms. 
too  far  from  the  high  line,  were  Ignored. 
Many  comjierclal  power  companies  told 
farmers  they  cculd  get  power  If  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  construction  of  the  lines 
to  their  farms.  The  cost  was  usually  pro- 
hibitive 

When  REA  came  on  the  scene.  It  was  slow 
going  at  first.  Rural  people  In  Wisconsin  got 
to<;ether.  talked  It  over,  acted  cauuously. 
They  "iearned  that  RKA  provided  nothing  ex- 
cept er.pert  technical  advice,  guidance,  and 
loans  to  be  paid  back  with  interest. 

They  formed  cooperatives  and  applied  to 
RE.\  for  loans.  If  an  electrification  project 
wras  considered  feasible — that  is.  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  investment  was  deemed 
BAfe — the  co-cp  got  the  loan  and  started 
building  lines. 

PEHTINEXT   FACTS 

The  success  of  the  program  can  be  mir- 
rored throueh  several  pertinent  statistics. 
As  1950  started.  REA  has  approved  almost 
•2.000.000.000  in  loans  to  1.066  borrowers. 
These  included  976  cooperatives.  41  public 
power  districts.  24  other  public  bodies,  and 
25  commercial  power  companies.  At  the 
first  of  this  year.  REA  also  bad  on  file  or  In 
process  in  the  field,  additional  loan  applica- 
tions totaling  $356,428,800  for  new  system 
construction  and  various  line  Improvements. 
Most  of  these  applications  are  for  expansion 
of  existing  systenis  financed  by  REA. 

These  RE.\  borrowers  had  almost  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  TUizi  electric  lines  in  operation, 
•erring  more  than  3.000.000  farms  and  other 
rural  coxisumers  in  46  States.  Additional 
lines  ire  being  built  more  rapidly  now  than 
ever  before — cne  new  consumer  is  being  con- 
nected to  an  REA-financed  system  every  15 
•econds  of  every  working  day. 

The  speed  with  which  rtiral  electrifica- 
tion has  been  advanced  in  Wisconsin  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  loan  to  be  granted 
in  May  1936.  First  RE.\-financed  linos 
energized  by  the  Columbtis  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative.  Columbus,  in  May  1937. 

But  rural  electrification  in  Wisconsin  is 
past  the  stage  where  the  accent  is  on  the 
extension  of  lines.  It  is  developing  to  a 
point  which  will  create  a  new  problem.  That 
problem  arises  from  an  Increased  farm  use 
of  power  to  create  income.  In  December 
of  1941  the  averatce  power  use  for  that  month 
on  the  States  REA-financed  lines  was  84 
kilowatt  hours.  In  December  of  1949,  this 
Increased  to  210  kilowatt  hours.  Tlie 
national  average  Is  141  kilowatt  hours.  This 
constauily  Increased  demand  for  power  on 
the  farm  eventually  Is  expected  to  throw 
ati  additional  strain  on  the  State's  power 
sources.  Even  now  many  suppliers  are  near- 
Ing  the  limit  of  their  cap>aclty  to  produce 
dependable  service. 

5E\tS'TT -THREE  THOUSAND  CONSUMERS 

WL:<or.^ln's  31  REA  borrowers,  30  of  them 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  were  serving 
72,796  rural  consujners  over  26,148  miles  of 
wire  on  February  of  this  year.  A:  that  time 
the  Rural  Electrification  Admlni£tration  had 
advanced  *58.405,125  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  systems. 

During  1949,  the  Slates  REA  bcrrcwer* 
connected  an  additional  6.881  rural  con- 
sumers ai.d  added  3.1&6  miles  of  energized 
line. 


The  State's  borrowers  own  and  operate 
their  systems.  RKA  neither  owns  nur  op- 
erates power  systems.  These  new  private 
enterprises  create  new  Jobs  and  new  cppor- 
tunltles  while  meeting  a  need.  The  prin- 
ciple of  one  member,  one  vote  assures  demo- 
cratic cont-ol.  The  cost-of -service  co-ops 
bill  their  members  to  cover  the  service  and 
a  share  of  paying  off  the  Government  loan. 
As  the  loan  is  paid  off  the  member  Is  credited 
with  an  equity  In  the  .system.  When  they 
retire  the  debt  the  members  will  own  the 
system  outright.  All  of  the  States  rural 
electric  co-ops  operate  in  areas  where  exist- 
ing companies  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  service. 

CORNFIELD    DEMOCRACY 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "democracy  in  the  cornfield." 
That  they  are  democratic  and  excellent  ex- 
amples of  free  enterprise,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion. The  members  elect  their  directors  by 
popular  vote,  and  the  directors  hire  a  man- 
as;er  to  handle  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  business.  The  co-op's  annual  meeting 
is  the  high  spot  of  the  year  for  members 
and  directors,  for  here  the  members  them- 
selves elect  their  directors  and  decide  Im- 
port .int  jxjllcy  Issues.  Contrary  to  a  popu- 
lar misconception,  no  member  Is  liable  for 
the  cooperatU-e's  Indebtedness — his  only  cost 
is  the  small  Initial  membership  fee,  which 
Is  refunded  if  he  moves  out  of  the  co-op's 
territory 

Although  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
consumers  on  REA-financed  cooperative  lines 
are  farms,  membership  in  rural  electric  co- 
operatives Is  not  confined  to  farmers.  Also 
Included  are  many  thousands  of  rural  non- 
farm  dwellings,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
community  buildings  and  other  commercial 
enterprises.  Many  of  thefe  industries  them- 
selves operate  on  the  ccoperatlve  plan. 

PROFOUND    CHANCES 

Fifteen  years  of  REA  have  made  profound 
changes  all  across  the  country.  Over  and 
over  again,  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
demonstrated  that  farm  electrification  has 
brought  about  a  higher  real  farm  income 
and  better  farm  living.  It  has  stimulated 
private  business,  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally. For  example,  surveys  show  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  rural  power  facilities, 
the  farmer  Invests  an  additional  $4  50  In 
wiring,  plumbing,  and  electrical  appliances. 

Not  only  have  REA  borrowers  kept  their 
promise  to  repay  their  construction  loans 
with  interest,  they  have  actually  made  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $20,000,000  In  advance 
of  the  due  date.  Including  $305,398  by  Wis- 
consin borrowers. 

Anaounts  overdue  more  than  30  days  for 
the  entire  Nation  represent  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  loan 
funds  approved. 

ECA  IS  NEXT 

The  successful  REA  pattern  In  niral  elec- 
trification Is  now  being  applied  to  the  rural 
telephone  field.  REA  was  authorized  In 
October  1949  to  make  loans  for  the  extension 
and  Improvement  of  rural  telephone  service 
to  the  widest  practicable  number  of  sub- 
scribers. The  first  telephone  loan  was  ap- 
proved In  February  1C50  to  a  small  com- 
mercial company  operating  on  the  Alabama- 
Florida  border.  The  first  allocation  of  funds 
for  a  loan  to  a  telephone  co-jperatlve  was 
made  by  REA  In  April  1950  to  the  Emory 
County  Farmers  Union  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive of  Orangevllle,  Utah. 

As  REA  enters  its  sixteenth  year,  the  Job 
Is  still  a  sizable  one.  More  than  a  million 
farms  are  still  unelectrlfled,  besides  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  rural  dwellings,  cross- 
roads biislnea&es.  schools,  churches,  and 
other  rural  establishments. 

Today  electric  lines  built  by  REA  borrower! 
are  deslgijed  to  serve  entire  areas,  not  only 
densely  settled  areas.    This  principle  of  area 


coverage  has  replaced  the  policy  of  building 
a  line  for  an  individual  pocket  or  section. 
Area  coverage  assures  electrification  for  Iso- 
lated farms  far  removed  from  any  established 
source  of  electric  power. 

Tangible  results  of  the  advantages  of  rural 
electric  power  have  been  seen  on  thousands 
of  American  farms.  Higher  income  for  the 
Alabama  truck  farmer— better  light  for  the 
Virginia  schoolboy— less  drudgery  for  the 
Kentucky  farm  wife— these  are  but  a  few 
signposts  of  the  new  way  of  life  that  rural 
electrification  has  brought  to  the  rural  Amer- 
ican scene. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  .serv- 
ice from  the  Worcester  <Mass.>  Tele- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Postal  Cuts 

It  certainly  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  drastic  cuts  announced  In  the  United 
States  postal  service  represent  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  governmental  economy  or  are  po- 
litically and  somewhat  Ingeniously  designed 
to  make  such  economy  so  painful  and  In- 
convenient for  the  general  public  that  It 
will  stop  Its  rising  clamor  of  demands  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  stop  spending. 

No  taxpaylng  American,  perhaps,  should 
look  an  economy  gift  horse  too  closely  In 
the  face,  but  this  abrupt  and  sudden  deci- 
sion for  economy  where  the  public  is  certain 
to  feel  some  Immediately  bad  effects  must 
cause  a  more  than  casual  look.  The  timing 
of  these  drastic  postal  service  economies 
has  come  Just  when  considerable  public 
support  had  been  won  to  the  cause  of  econ- 
omy In  Government,  both  by  the  publicizing 
of  the  Hoover  report  and  by  the  continued 
attacks  of  those  who  fear  the  result  of  con- 
tinued Federal  deficit  financing.  In  effect, 
the  Post  Office  Is  saying,  "So  you  wanted 
some  economy,  well  here  it  is  '  And  the 
results,  unfortunately,  may  be  enough  to 
make  many  people  cry  "Uncle  '  In  their 
economy  demands — something  the  adminis- 
tration would  very  much  like  to  see  happen 
before  the  congressional  elections. 

The  public  will  feel  this  economy  drive  in 
the  curtailment  of  mail  deliveries  not  alone 
in  purely  residential  districts,  but  In  areas 
where  business  and  residential  districts  are 
mixed.  It  win  feel  the  results  in  shortened 
hours  at  the  post -office  windows,  and  In 
earlier  pickups  from  street  mall  boxes  at 
night.  People  will  find  important  mall  de- 
layed, and  the  post  office  will  blame  the  pub- 
lic for  demanding  lower  taxes  and  budget 
reductions  in  Washington. 

Real  economy,  gained  through  efficiency 
of  operation,  cannot  be  scorned  by  Americans 
who  want  Just  that  In  all  their  governmental 
departments.  The  type  of  economy  that  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  has  Imposed  can 
be  questioned,  for  he  is  taking  away  from 
the  public  services  which  It  pays  well  for  in 
both  direct  revenues  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  In  taxes.  H:s  cuts  have  gone 
beyond  those  recommended  recently  by  the 
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House  Appropriations  CXjmmlttee  which,  ta 
fact,  did  reduce  the  over-aU  Post  OAoe 
budget  to  $2,207,500,000  from  the  $2,235,607.- 
000  requested  by  Donaldson  Mr.  Donald- 
son's reaction  to  this  is  seen  in  the  an- 
nounced postal  cuts. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  concern  for  economy 
would  have  been  more  Impressive  and  would 
have  seemed  more  sincere  If  he  had  only 
called  for  a  revamping  of  his  whole  depart- 
ment along  more  economical  lines.  The  De- 
partment's bookkeeping  and  cost  account- 
ing system  Is  the  same  one  that  was  estab- 
lished in  1836.  and  there  has  been  no  basis 
of  establishing  costs  anyway.  The  eervlcee 
to  other  Government  departments  contribute 
greatly  to  Its  deficit  In  a  sinple  year,  for  In- 
stance, the  Post  Office  handled  2.000.000.000 
piece  of  mall  free  for  the  Government, 
including  some  18.000.000  pieces  of  registered 
mall.  It  has  been  handling  free  of  charge 
savings  bond  sales,  documentary  stamps. 
clvll-service  exam  notices  and  migratory  bird 
stamps. 

The  public  feels  that  good  postal  service 
Is  a  thing  to  which  it  Is  eiititled;  postal  serv- 
ice is  not  supposed  to  support  Itself  at  all, 
but  to  be  a  public  service.  It  expects  effi- 
cient operation,  and  applauds  any  genuine 
efforts  to  achieve  that.  Mr.  Donaldson  can- 
not be  applauded  on  that  score  yet. 


Why  Mr.  Browder  ai  WkncM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Why  Mr.  Browder  as  Witness?  ' 
which  appeared  i^ecently  in  the  Wash- 
ington <Pa  )  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Mr.  Bhowdeb  as  Witniss? 

Earl  Browder.  former  boss  Communist  In 
America,  has  been  paraded  before  r  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  continuing  inquiry  growing  out 
of  the  charges  made  by  Senator  McCaitht, 
of  Wisconsin. 

Why  was  Browder  paraded  before  the  Sen- 
ators and  given  headlines  in  the  American 
newspapers  as  a  character  wltnesb  for  the 
defendant? 

The  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Dr.  Lattlmore 
has  not  been  established. 

But  the  flriger  was  placed  on  him  by  Louis 
T-  Budenz.  reformed  Communist. 

Browder  took  the  stand  yesterday  and 
under  oath  testified  that  Budenz  had  given 
false  testimony  with  regard  to  Efr.  Latti- 
more.  Budenz.  who  became  chief  editor  of 
the  Dally  Worker.  Communist- Journal,  re- 
pented and  rettirned  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Is  now  a  professor  at  Fordham 
University. 

Their  testimony  Is  conflicting. 

What  the  public  n^ust  do  Is  to  make  Its 
choice. 

No  one  wants  Dr  Lattlmore  to  be  convicted 
unless  he  Is  guilty. 

If  he  Is  guilty  he  should  be  con\'lcted  for 
be  is  an  enemy  of  our  country. 

But  Browder  did  not  want  to  testify.  Ths 
Government  had  to  make  arrangements  to 
gei  him  to  Washington. 


As  Communist,  his  testimony  was  Just 
what  could  have  been  expected.  He  is  sworn 
to  allegiance  to  Moscow,  even  to  the  extent 
of  deliberately  Wng.  Communists  are 
taught  to  lie  deliberately  to  further  their 
own  cause. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  case  Is 
peculiar. 

Certainly  there  are  records  which  ccoitaln 
facts  on  the  case  which  could  be  divulged. 

Parading  of  witnesses  of  the  character  of 
Browder  only  serves  to  gain  publicity,  to 
spread  propaganda,  for  tiie  cause  of  com- 
munism. 


OirtaiincBt  •(  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W!LUAM  LANGER 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal 
service  by  Robert  M.  Grannis,  published 
ill  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  April  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oni  Man   Bats 

(By  Robert  M.  Grannis) 

SLASH  IN  MAU.  SESVICE  IS  POLITICAL  F«ATn».  WOT 
A    STEP    TOWAXO    MUCH-NEEDED    ECONOMT 

For  a  number  of  years  now  I  have  exprereed 
myself  about  the  need  for  economy  in  Fed- 
eral Government  operations  and  I  suppose 
I  am  expected  to  hall  with  deep  satisfaction 
the  plan  to  save  a  few  hundred  mlUlon  by 
cutting  mail  deliveries  In  the  Natlcm  to  one 
|>er  day.  I  am  about  as  enthusiastic  as  I 
would  be  if  the  city  fathers  decided  that 
1  day  a  week  there  would  be  no  policemen 
and  that  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  a  payless  holiday  for  cops  was 
Indicated. 

Cf  course,  such  a  maneuver  as  the  mail 
thing  is  not  without  its  shrewd  Implications. 
The  net  effect  is  to  make  the  taxpayer  a 
sucker  for  the  spend-and-tax  boys  by  at- 
tempting to  convmoe  him  that  economy  is 
an  evil  word.  Sure,  we'll  save  you  some 
money  but,  boy,  oh  boy,  how  It  is  going  to 
hurt.  I  am  Just  not  impressed  and  I  wish 
the  taxpayers  generally  would  get  up  on  their 
hind  legs  and  label  the  thing  as  a  political 
fraud. 

Some  day  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
about  our  postal  service.  It  is  either  a  busi- 
ness cr  a  public  service.  And  there  are  a  lot 
of  public  servloes  that  Just  cant  pay  their 
own  way  if  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
are  to  be  considered.  Neither  the  fire  de- 
partment nor  the  police  department  can 
show  a  profit,  nor  do  tliey  have  any  means 
of  breaking  even  on  the  years  operations. 

The  postal  setup  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
services  we  have.  If  it  broke  down  the  public 
would  be  paralyzed.  The  people  in  it,  partic- 
ularly the  little  "guys"  who  •tote"  their  35- 
pound  loads,  do  a  magnificent  Job  and  it  is  no 
idle  boast  to  repeat  the  weather  never  stops 
them.  Furthermore,  they  are  terrifically 
underpaid. 

If  the  Government  Is  so  all-flred  economy- 
conscious  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  concerned,  what's  the  matter  with  having 
realistic  rates  for  air  mail?  Air  mall  is  a  lux- 
ury item  in  a  sense  and  If  a  man  wants  extra- 
fast  service,  he  ought  to  be  wUllng  to  pay 
lor  It. 


Reversion  to  one  mail  delivery  a  day  is  a 
backward  step  that  is  not  reflected  in  any 
other  lH«nch  of  Government.  It  is  a  "punch 
In  the  eye"  for  the  Buffering  taxpayer  and, 
worst  of  all.  It  won't  save  him  a  dime  In  taxes 
nor  a  penny. 

Millions  on  millions  are  poured  into  every 
cause  and  plan  under  the  sun  and  the  tax- 
payer must  be  content  with  the  pious  state- 
ment of  the  planners  that  this  money  is  spent 
for  his  own  good.  Sometimes  he  knows 
otherwise,  but  the  dollar  bills  still  pour  o\it 
In  an  endless  stream. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  OlBce  the  taxpayer 
knows  he  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  great 
and  general  good  and  that  there  is  little  to 
complain  about.  Firing  a  few  letter  carriers 
or  knocking  off  substitutes  won't  balance  the 
budget,  and  the  theory  that  every  little  bit 
helps  Just  doesn't  apply.  Some  services  must 
be  kept  at  their  peak.  The  t  uq>ayers  have  it 
coming  to  thetn. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  save  money  In 
Government  and  if  anybody  ought  to  get  hurt 
when  we  finally  become  economy-conscious — 
no  matter  how  belatedly — it  ought  to  be  in 
tern  •  of  politicians  getting  fat  salaries  when 
their  mental  level  and  ability  rate  them  noth- 
ing more  than  second-rate  Jobs  tn  the  busi- 
ness world. 

As  I  said  before,  the  proposed  cut  In  postal 
service  smells  bad  and  we  shouldn't  stand 
for  it. 


Cortarhnent  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reoo«d  two  articles 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  serv- 
ice, from  the  Amarillo  Globe,  of  Am*- 
rillo,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mail  Casxter  Loads  Reach  300  Pottnds 

Things  piled  up  on  Amarlllo  letter  carriers 
this  morning,  to  result  In  mail  loads  that 
ran  up  to  SOO  pounds  per  carrier. 

Of  coiiTse.  the  carrier  load  lias  been  heavier 
since  the  reduction  of  service  to  one  delivery 
per  day,  as  ordered  by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  a  recent  economy  move  to  reduce  the  post- 
office  deficit. 

Then  Thursday  is  normally  one  of  the 
heaviest  days  of  the  week,  as  weekly  maga- 
anes  and  other  weekly  publications  are  added 
to  the  normal  mail. 

On  top  of  all  that  the  terrific  volume  of 
monthly  magazines  piles  Into  the  poet  office 
dtiring  the  last  few  days  of  the  month. 

The  service  redaction  order  resulted  In  re- 
lease of  more  than  a  dozen  substitute  car- 
riers from  the  Amarlllo  Post  Office.  Reor- 
ganization of  routes,  on  a  permanent,  one- 
trip  basis,  will  not  be  completed  for  several 
weeks. 

Beltun  Postal  Mtn  Dbopfed  Fbom  Patsoll 
Sixteen  highly  regarded  Amarlllo  post- 
office  employees  have  been  cut  off  In  com- 
pliance with  the  postal -service  economy 
order,  and  their  boss  Wednesday  appealed  to 
employers  to  help  the  men  find  new  jobs. 

Mel  Benesch,  city  delivery  superintendent, 
said    16   of   my   very    best   men   had   to   be 
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dropped  from  the  payroll  and  must  have  new 
Jobs 

Benesch  said  the  men  had  been  acquired 
as  extra  earners  over  a  period  of  3  years  and 
are  rroven. 

"M  St  of  them  are  young  married  men  who 
have  bought  hemes.  They  passed  up  better- 
paying  Jobs,  expecting  to  make  a  career  of 
the  postal  service.  Now  they  have  to  be  cut 
off.  overnight,  and  It  tears  my  heart  out  to  do 
It.  -I  want  to  help  anyway  I  can  to  see  that 
they  get  new  Jobs." 

The  earner  superintendent  said  the  carrier 
group  was  culled  long  ago  and  all  of  the  16 
are  dependable,  loyal,  hard-working,  trust- 
worthy. Intelligent  employees. 

"Anybody  wanting  excellent  help  can  call 
on  me;  I  can  poi.it  out  his  man, "  Benesch 
said. 

Each  of  the  men  forced  out  of  the  post 
office  by  the  order  saying  post-office  budget 
for  Amarillo  must  be  reduced  $75,(X)0  this 
year  had  passed  his  examination  for  classifi- 
cation as  a  regular  employee  and  would  have 
been  so  appointed  when  vacancies  appeared. 

Benesch  said  Jobs  are  not  as  easy  to  find  In 
Amarillo  as  they  were  a  short  time  ago  and 
appealed  to  employers  to  help  him  in  placing 
the  workeis.  A  few,  he  said,  now  have  Jobs 
In  sight. 

The  economy  program  reduced  deliveries  to 
residences  to  one  a  day  and  cut  business  de- 
liveries to  two  a  day.  The  action  was  ordered 
by  the  Postmaster  General  and  went  Into 
effect  in  Amarillo  Tuesday. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NOHTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  L-\x\GER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch,  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  of  April  20,  1950.  regarding 
the  curtailment  in  the  postal  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Postal  Sekvice  Slash 

There  are  two  possible  motives  behind  the 
sudden  and  drastic  slash  In  the  postal  service 
ordered  by  United  States  Postniasier  General 
Donaldson. 

One  may  be  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  Into 
effect  some  of  the  economy  recommendat'.ona 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  and  thus  reduce 
the  annual  deficit  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  second  Is  still  another  application  of 
the  old  squeeze  play  on  the  public,  in  which 
the  sequence  goes  something  like  this: 
(1)  An  economy  drive  is  announced  and 
dramatized  by  ostentatious  firing  of  person- 
nel and  slowdown  In  operations.  (2)  The 
publir.  displeased  by  the  slower  and  less 
efBclent  service,  vigorously  objects.  (3) 
Congress  reacts  to  thls'prod  with  larger  ap- 
propriations. (4)  Washington  piously  an- 
nounces that  when  It  tries  to  cut  Federal 
spendliig,  the  public  wont  stand  for  It.  hence 
the  public  wants  more  spending  and  not 
economy. 

The  second  hypothesis  seems  more  plausi- 
ble than  the  first.     Why? 

Because  the  action  Just  announced  goes 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  Hrjtjver 
Commission  In  &■  me  respects  and  ignores  its 
budings  m  others. 


The  Hoover  CommLsslon,  it  Is  true,  proposes 
reductions  In  personnel.  In  many  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  what  It  sug- 
gests Is  the  elimination  of  wasteful,  unneces- 
sary, political,  overlapping  Jobs  that  are  not 
needed  to  maintain  the  essential  services  of 
government.  Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  Federal  bureaucracy  knows  that 
there  are  multiplied  thousands  of  such  Jobs 
In  existence. 

Tlie  slash  which  has  been  ordered  does 
affect  an  essential  service  of  government  and 
cannot  help  but  make  It  markedly  slower  and 
less  efficient — and  that  service,  it  should  be 
noted,  already  has  deteriorated  noticeably 
under  the  Truman  administration  and  Its 
predecessor. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Ignores  the 
part  of  the  Hoover  report  which  suggests  that 
facilities,  equipment,  and  procedure  could  be 
modernized  and  further  mechanized,  thus 
bringing  Its  operations  more  nearly  on  a  par 
with  those  of  private  business  In  this  respect. 
However,  whatever  the  motive  behind  the 
order  from  Washington,  the  end-result  is  that 
the  public,  although  it  Is  paying  the  highest 
postal  rates  In  history  In  addition  to  the 
heaviest  peacetime  tax  burden  any  nation 
ever  shouldered.  Is  going  to  receive  still  more 
Inferior  postal  service,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

One  mall  delivery  a  day  will  put  residential 
flrst-class  mail  service  back  Into  the  1890's. 
Delivery  service  of  the  secondary  mail  cate- 
gories, already  very  laggard,  promises  to  be 
worse. 

For  example.  Postmaster  Rowe.  comment- 
ing on  the  local  situation,  points  out  that 
magazines  now  received  at  the  local  post  office 
on  Thursday  and  processed  for  delivery  on 
Friday  will  probably  not  be  delivered  until 
the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Directory 
service  will  be  discontinued,  which  means 
that  many  letters  with  sllEht  errors  In  ad- 
dress win  never  be  delivered. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  postal  service  which  Is 
found  In  the  more  backward  European  coun- 
tries. Certainly  It  would  be  a  long  step  back- 
ward for  the  United  States. 

And.  incidentally,  since  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment deficit  Is  one  of  the  reasons  cited 
for  the  sudden  "economy  wave"  In  postal 
services,  how  about  the  vastly  larger  sums  be- 
ing spent  to  speed  deliveries  of  Marshall  plan 
commodities  overseas?  Uncle  Sam  Is  show- 
ering largesse  all  over  the  globe,  a  process  for 
which  the  iimerlcan  taxpayer  Is  paying  an 
annual  bill  vhlch  makes  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment deceit  look  like  small  change. 

If  the  UnltCv^  States  Government  can  afford 
to  subsidize  foreign  governments  In  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  tune  of  billions.  It  certainly 
should  be  able  to  afford  a  few  millions  a  year 
to  give  Its  own  citizens  better  mall  service 
than  they  had  when  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  big  news. 


New     York     State     Assembly     Protesti 
Unfairness  of  Federal  Aid  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NrW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  memorializing  resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  relating 
to  Federal  aid  to  the  various  States,  in- 
cluding New  York.  This  resolution 
points  out  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30.  1949.  New  York  paid  $101,906,- 
789,  or  18.35  percent  of  the  tota.  cost  of 
the  Federal- aid  programs  and  received 
back  only  $131,158,580,  or  5.98  percent 
of  the  total.  Thuc.  the  citizen  i  of  the 
State  of  New  York  suffered  a  net  loss  of 
over  $270,000,000. 

Furthermore,  the  resolutior  shows 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  discriminated  against 
since  they  received  only  2  percent  of  the 
total  Government  payments  to  farmers, 
al  hough  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  pay 
nearly  a  fifth  of  all  Federal  taxes,  and 
thus  will  have  to  bear  this  disprc  portion- 
ate  percentage  of  the  losses  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

These  Federal-aid  programs  j  nd  their 
administration  have  been  rankl/  unjust. 
Fifteen  States  pay  in  more  mo  ley  than 
they  receive,  and  thus  support  the  pro- 
grams for  the  other  33  States.  The 
Representatives  of  these  contributing 
States  in  Congress  would  do  we  1  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  as  they  vo'e  on  the 
appropriation  bill  now  before  as  which 
would  increase  the  national  ceficit  by 
nearly  56,000.000.000. 

It  is  the  taxpayers  of  these  few  States 
who  will  bear  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  paying  the  piper  for  the  exp?nditures 
which  we  are  approving  by  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  efforts  to 
Increase  the  total  figures  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  have  voted  for  reduc- 
tions, not  only  bgpause  of  the  precarious 
state  of  our  Federal  finances,  but  also 
because  of  the  prejudicial  trea'ment  re- 
ceived by  New  York,  and  th^se  other 
14  States,  in  the  various  F(deral-aid 
programs. 

The  matter  referred  to  follow  s: 
Concurrent  Resolution  110 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  scnrte  and  a«- 

sembly  memorializing  the  Pre;  Ident  and 

Congress    to    revise    present    l*ederal-aid 

program  to  eliminate  InequitlCf 

Whereas  Federal  aid  to  State  go-ernments. 
to  local  governments,  and  to  Indlv  duals  (ex- 
cluding payments  to  veterans)  amounted  to 
$2,190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ei.dlng  June 
30.  1949:  and 

Whereas  such  aid  will  exceed  $3  '00,000.000 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  endln  :  June  30. 
1950.  and  will  approach  $4,000,000,  ;00  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1951;  and 

Whereas  pending  legislation.  If  adopted, 
for  public-health  aid  and  Fede  al  aid  to 
education  will  increase  Federal  gr mts-ln-ald 
by  more  than  $500,000,000  per  yea. ;  and 

Whereas  the  present  session  cf  Congress 
will  be  requested  to  grant  an  additional 
$3  000.000.000  in  borrowing  autho  ity  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrl(  ulture  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatlnn.  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  budget,  for  the  agricul- 
tural price-support  program:  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  St  ite  of  New 
Tork.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju  le  30.  1949. 
paid  $401,906,789.  or  18  35  percent  )f  the  total 
cost  of  Federal-aid  programs,  ai.d  received 
back  only  $131.158.5€0.  or  5  98  percent  of  such 
total,  making  a  net  loss  of  $27(  .743.209  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  (as  sh  )wn  In  at- 
tached schedule  A).  1.  e.  the  cltljcna  of  the 
State  received  back  le&  than  $1  ;or  every  $3 
paid:  and 

Whereas  the  reserve  for  losses  In  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  endli  g  June  30. 
1950,  Is  $315,308,500  and  the  net  oss  for  the 
first  4  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
from  July  1  to  October  CI  amoui  ts  to  $129.- 
369,849;  and 
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Whereas  many  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  and  will 
be  given  away  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Inventory  cf  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  deteriorated  and  has  become  un- 
usable; and 

VAicreas  these  commodities  are  still  being 
carried  on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  values 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  present  mar- 
ket sale  price;  and 

Whereas  prudent  business  accounting 
methods  would  Indicate  a  loss  of  $300,000.- 
000  rather  than  the  $315.000.0C0  set  up  as  a 
reserve  for  losses  in  the  financial  statement 
cf  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
that   adequate   recognition   of   looses   would 


demonstrate  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  now  insolvent:  and 

Whereas  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  relatively 
large  percentage  at  this  loss,  namely,  18.35 
percent;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  grossly  discriminated  against 
and  the  citizens  have  received  practically  no 
benefits  from  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  end  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  having  received  only  2 
percent  of  Government  payments  to  farmers 
and  only  one-third  of  1  percent  of  price- 
support  benefits  (as  shown  by  the  following 
table) ;  and 


Federal  aid  to  farmers  in  New  York  State  an  d  total  United  States 


Ooveramrnt  payments  to  (armcrs  l'M& 
Agricnltunil  price  support: 

Loans  1W8  crops' 

Loans  lM»en>p*» 

Federal  ux  payments  11M»  tfi.««U  y«Mr) 


(calendar  year) 


Stir  York 

btate 


$.5,  l.M.  COO 

fi.  .'..13,  «4 

3.  fiili,  h76 

,  427.  23a  Jo2 


Total 


$25<5.  J«5,  000 

2,l»r.419.  2M 

819. 0'J.j.  4^7 

4a4£3. 125.Ult) 


fniteJ 
[lercvi.iape 


10 

.3 
.4 

18.33 


I  r   S.  Department  of  Agritalture.  .\sricultural  Statistics.  IWfl  ,  «^  „    ,ejn 

«  Commodity  CreUu  Corpuniiiou,  Kepon  of  Fmaucial  Condition  and  Operations  as  of  Oct.  31.  IS49. 


Whereas  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments 
has  recommended  during  the  first  session  oX 


the  Eighty-first  Congress  that  a  permanent 
national  bipartisan  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  be  established  fur  the 


purpose  of  appraising,  clarifying,  and  sys- 
tematizing Federal  grants-in-aid;  and 

Whereas  the  glaring  discriminations  In 
benefits  received  by  New  York  State  under 
the  various  Federal-aid  programs  h^s  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  financial  drain  upoa 
our  Citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohed  {if  the  senate  concur}.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gre.'-s  of  the  United  States  fc?  and  th;y  are 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  revise 
the  present  Federal-aid  prorram  so  as  to  re- 
move its  present  inequitable  and  Injurious 
efTect  on  the  p?ople  of  the  State  of  New  Yo:k; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  lif  the  senate  concur).  That 
ccples  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  JJnited  States,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Member  cf  Congress 
duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  of  those  States 
which  are  similarly  discriminated  against, 
and  that  these  Members  of  Congress' be  urged 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Ey  order  of  the  assembly. 

Anslet  B.  Borkowski, 

Clerk. 

In  senate.  March  2?.  1950.     Conctured 
without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  senate; 

WnxiAM  S.  King. 

Secretary. 


la 
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Federal  aid— payments  and  receipts  by  States,  1349  {for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949) 


itate  and  Terr:tori«s 


AUtiama. 
Arifona.. 


CsUfarnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IVh'.nre  

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Oi>orv:ia...„— — 

M'vh.) 

Illinois.. ....—  .. 

Indiana... • 

lown ....... 

Kansas .— . — -.-• 

Kent  111*  y.. 

Loni'iina 

Main< ■ 

Marylnnd 

M  -  <«  icha-wws.. 

Mi'-'.!;:in 

>!!:nu'<'>t.'\ 

Mississippi 

Missi^uri 

MuutaiLi 

Nebrnsta — 

Nevadi*   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jt>rvy 

New  Mo'.icv) . 

New  York     

North  CaroHna 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ..w... 

Oregon 

renn«ylvnrin 

Rhode IMsnd 

South  rarolina. 

South  Dakota 

Timnesscc 

T.\,Ls 

I  tah 

Vermo'it 

V         

V  n 

\\     •   .       .nla 

\  

.M.kvk  i.... .....-...■ 

H»\v\ii 

r  urto  Rico 

Other 


(1) 

Population  July 
1.  ld4U 


Total. 


2,9at.0OO 
745.000 

1. 964.000 
ia<J65.000 

1.  215.  (100 

Z  019. 000 
3I1.(XI0 
(»70. 000 

t+'M.noo 

3. ! .«  .  tmo 
,vh:.(<jo 

8.  44vt.  i»lO 
3.*M,«» 
2,643.000 

1,  tM7.  UW 

2.  *i".  OU) 

2.  liKi.  (*Xi 

ww.ooo 

Z  175.  two 
4,  713.  000 
6.W2.000 
2. 977.  non 

z  11(1.  mi 

3.  'X%x  000 
521.  000 

1,  -.SS.  000 
174.000 
544.  000 

4.  >TH.  U«l 
,■>'.».  ii<»J 

s'sm.imi 

7.  '.«sy.  (HiJ 

2,3112.  iW 

1.7.V.0<X) 

10,  f'^.X  IW 

743.000 
2,(«.il.0uit 

ti49,  nno 

8.  234. '««i 
7,  .'32.  000 

t.\2.  DUO 

3«">y.  uuJ 

3.  lirj.  Ocn 

2.  "H2.  '»<n 
LMl.OOO 
3,:>5.'..  i«tt 

2M.0O0 


(2) 

Total  internal 

revenue  collec- 

tKHU  194V 


$259,491,422 

S2, 12;s.  1:31 

115. 873.  lite 

Z  5.'-x  909.  f  45 
276.  'J^2,  4.'4 
642,57M13 
306,  lOti,  435 


(3) 

State  perfentaee 

of  total  internal 

revenue  ooUi.-c- 

tinns 


342. 

403. 
7(>. 

S,v>y. 
V.vi. 

407. 
Md. 

y.z. 

3". 

117. 
L070. 
1.  252. 
Z  ^4. 

«W9, 

lOtl. 

1,  U.*5. 

7N, 

71. 
1,151, 

7,  tir:'. 

1.  !»><>. 

61. 

2.  «2  i. 
4'.S. 
29S. 

8,213. 

*   205. 

M. 

"".■!. 

1,3.M. 

90, 

4a 

770. 
5«T7, 
•»4f 

7SS. 

3& 

IS. 

91. 

Z 


558.244 

53i  1Z1 
4(15.915 

54K.  (;22 
947.  c*H 
HC.  95o 
2sy.  092 
3tn.  4'.'4 
54.3.2211 
.TS7.  Ull 
0OZ754 
.MZ  l(ft 
(•15.  S**! 
7SZ2SS 
204.  113 
'jU.  772 
2tSfilf' 
123, 337 
51  (t.  279 

obai«*h 
,?:>.  .^>t"> 
'i^\  w2 

6«».017 
'194.117 
292.  21  u 
75(1.  '.W'-l 
SlH.  ►VIS 
43Z048 
b35.  3CH 
014.3V7 
147.537 
2-.V,.  4.',i 

16.S.  565 
735.  818 
727.407 
28.5.774 
030.  09fi 
68a  517 
2:55.  ;!2(i 
M1.5.M 
ZK.201 
303.211 
359,77b 


0.64 
.20 

.29 
7.  .30 

.»>•< 
1.5y 

.70 

'"'.si' 

.98 

.19 

KS2 

2.35 

1.01 

.99 

zoi 

.M 

.29 
Z64 

;;.o4 

0.34 

l.«Vi 

.25 

2.71 

.19 

.C* 

.IS 
ZM 

.14 

18.35 

Z88 

.15 


(4; 

Fedwa!  aid  pay- 
ments within 
States 


(5) 

State  contriba- 
lic.n  ui  Federal- 
aid  i)rogr.im 


(6) 

Net  ?ain  or  low 

ou  Ke<!eraJ-«id 

prop-im 


(7) 

State  perreotace 

of  receijils  of 

Federal  aid 


4^.  4r>.3.  125.  OIS 


6.49 

Lt« 
.74 

7.94 
.63 
.51 
.16 
.« 

3.41 
.22 
.10 

1.90 

1  25 
.60 

1.95 
.10 
.04 
.22 
.01 


*4Z  993. 959 
17.277,014 
33. 305. 202 

1(^3. 678, 730 
40. 650, 13«) 
17.f.J7,121 
4. 755, 689 
S.  .S94. 614 
45. 837.  280 
&5.02>,9S»5 
17.  .Vjy,  460 

104.  271.  764 
40.131.202 
41.333.039 
35. 537. 500 
3S.00Z152 

72.  444.  519 
13. 21H,  30") 
21, 885. 626 
6Z  (>7a  134 
S3,  41S,398 
.'v..7»%309 
3ft.  43a  401 

73.  tiA,  \)Xi 
ai.  32a  741 
£4.  2SS,  794 

K.  S.***.  465 

S.  195.  499 

37.1^44.986 

17. 1S3,810 

131.1.5S,5S0 

47.115.811 

17.286.091 

8&.  959, 032 

67,885.190 

33.041,387 

ia5,334,295 

«,9«6.631 

3f  I.  088. 025 

IX.  03S.27O 

5J.9(V1.  V.I 

137.B<»;i.  vv> 

10.0U\  1!* 

7. 921,('-ii 

26.  414.  -JO: 

49.  .«8.  f»  y 

2Z  074.  132 

46.  29^  1.15 

15.  (130.  7M 

Z  Sl-i.  S&l 

17.  833.  703 

25.  45«J,  2S»". 

1.28a  946 


$14.017.O(Xi 

4.  3S0,  (KiO 

6.  35Z  000 

158.  8<7.  000 

14.  >^.  WXl 

34.  SZi.  m-o 

16,  646, 000 

"is."«7."n66' 

21.464,000 
4.161.(100 

193.  17S.000 
51,47a'lO0 
2Z  121.000 
21.  6>v".  (.KIO 
44.  024.  («I0 
19.274.000 
6.35ZaO0 
67.  82Z  two 
66.583.000 

l.TS.  8«1,  OCX) 
36.  1.39.  (rtl 

5. 476,  nno 

69.  355.  lUO 

4. 161.  00(1 

14.  !»4.  000 

1.971.  or».i 
3.94Z00O 

ezaozooo 

3.066.000 

401. 907.  (Km 

63. 079.  <X)0 

3. 285. 000 

14Z  146.  OUd 

2Z  .V>9.  (X*l 

16.  anK.fWo 

176. 094.  UW 
11.  fii*>,  000 

11. 17a  000 

3.  5(M.  000 
17.«6a<i00 
74,  fi87.  (100 

4.8lNOaO 

z 19a  000 

41.614.000 

27.37&000 

l.i.  141.000 

4Z70a000 

Z  190.  OIJO 

876.000 

iSI&OOO 

219.000 


Z190,  227.  731 


•f  $33. 73Z  ft48 
-f-r2.8'.C.014 
-)-a6.953,  202 
-f3. 791. 730 
+25. 756, 13<i 
-17,197.879 
-11.890,311 

"'+27."220."»b 
+33.  5fA.  985 
+  13.368.460 
-88.  «»(>2.  236 
-ll.iK.7fl6 
+  19,21Z039 
+  13.SM.UIU 

-6. 021.  '■4'* 
+.%\  170.  519 

+6.866,300 
-.37.  y».  374 

-4.  M2.  Ko 
-.V,  44!.M>2 
-i-14,  'i57,  rUS* 

+30.9.H*"! 
+14.0a3.933 

+16,1 'A  "41 

+9.  4<H.  794 

+6.  .Sn".  41  5 

-M.2fA4»9 

-24.  3.'.7,  U14 

+  '.4.117.810 

-270.  748.  42'1 

-15.  963. 189 

+13.981.091 

-56.18^968 

+4.5.  126. 190 

+16.  8.33.  387 

-70.  759.  706 

-l.G4Z3e9 

+19.713,025 

+I4,SM,178 

+33.  Ml.  881 

+63.303.88i5 

+11.  I9ai96 

+5.  731. 0» 

-].V  ]6S.  5« 

+2Z180.0M 

+&IB3.ia2 

+1Z  "Oa  781 

+1  «n.Mi 

+  13.015,703 
+25,23a.aM6 


1.96 
.78 
1  52 
7.47 
1.85 

.m 
.a 

'Z08 
Z51 
.80 
4.7« 
1.83 
1.88 
1.61 
1.73 
8.37 
.63 
.94 
Z83 
3.M 
Z.12 
l.W 
3.3A 
.92 
1.14 
.39 
.37 
1.72 
.78 
t.98 
ZIO 
.78 
8.93 
IL« 
L« 
4.89 
.45 
1.41 
.R2 
Z37 
6.2) 
.73 
.Z'i 
1  20 

zat 

zu 
.»» 
.11 

.SI 
lid 


Column  5:  Perantajes  in  column  3  appUed  to  total  of  column  4. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  minneSv;ta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj-  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  six  articles  which  were  recent- 
ly written  and  published  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  by  its  president.  Mr.  John 
Cowles.  on  his  return  from  a  2-month 
trip  through  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  articles  are  short  but  com- 
prehensive and  well  worth  reading. 
They  reveal  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the 
main  issues  and  problems  in  the  various 
areas,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  necessary  for  their  solu- 
tion. Especially  valuable  are  the  fourth 
and  fifth  articles  dealing  with  Asia  and 
Israel,  respectively,  because  they  usually 
are  given  so  much  less  attention  than 
western  Europe. 

Thx  Cold  Wak  Has  Many  Faces — It's  Going 

To  Bs  Long.  Bct  It  Needn  t  Get  Hot 
(By  John  Cowles) 

Before  we.  as  a  nation,  can  make  sound 
deculoiu  on  any  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing us,  we  must  get  two  facts,  disagreeable 
as  they  are.  etched  on  oxir  minds. 

First  of  all.  we  are  actually  in  a  war.  It's 
ft  different  kind  of  a  war  from  any  we  have 
ever  been  In  before.  It's  a  halfway  war — 
a  cold  w;  r — but.  nevertheless,  a  war.  Many 
of  us  cant  or  won't  believe  it. 

Second,  we  of  the  present  generation  will 
pr..>fcably  never  again  be  able  to  relax  In  what 
we  used  to  call  normalcy — to  lead  our  Uvea 
under  conditions  of  genuine  peace.  The 
threat  of  Russian  barbarism  sweeping  over 
the  free  world  will  cast  Its  ominous  shadow 
over  us  for  many,  many  vears.  To  believe 
that  there  la  any  quick  a.U  easy  solution  to 
the  fundamental  conflict  between  the  east 
and  west  is  wishful,  adolescent  thinking. 

This  does  not  n.ean  that  hot  war  with 
Russia  is  inevitable. 

While  hot  war  might  flare  up  at  any  time, 
I  think  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  against 
Its  happening  In  at  least  the  nest  2  or  3  years. 
If  we  act  resolutely  and  Intelligently  In  the 
halfway  cold  war.  we  can.  In  all  probability, 
permanently  avert  a  hot  war  and  continue  to 
live  in  freedom  and  expanding  prosperity.  If 
BO.  the  Communist  menace  eventually  will 
evaporate. 

But  we  must  realize  that  this  halfway  war 
Is  serious  business.  The  Russians  are  play- 
ing for  keeps.  If  we  should  lose  this  peculiar 
thing  called  a  cold  war.  the  ultimate  ctinse- 
Quences  would  be  the  same  as  losing  a  hot 
war.  Probably  in  its  final  stages,  if  we  were 
losing  it,  it  would  become  a  hot  war. 

In  any  event.  If  we  lost  it,  we  would  end 
tip  by  losing  everything — all  our  liberties,  cer- 
tainly, and  our  lives,  except  for  those  who 
•urvived  as  slaves  of  the  Ccmmunlst 
bartwrlans. 

Threatening  as  the  menace  of  the  spread  of 
Russian  communism  may  be.  however,  we 
must  not  let  fear  of  it  stampede  us  into 
hysterical  actions.  We  must  do  nothing  to 
weaken  our  free  institutions  or  our  produc- 
tivity, for  cur  hope  for  survival  depends  upoa 
them. 

The  cold  war  has  many  faces.  We  must 
learn  to  recognize  them  all.  One  aspec':,  but 
only  one.  is  that  of  the  physical  cor.taln- 
xnent  of  Russia.  That  means  providing 
military  and  economic  support  to  weak  na- 
tions like  G.'^ece  and  Turkey,  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  Russia  or  her  sateilit-es.    We  can 


make  It  difficult — almost  impossible  without 
hot  war — for  Russia  to  take  them  over  and 
then  drop  the  Iron  curtain,  the  Soviets'  mid- 
twentleth-ccntury  guillotine. 

If  we  hope  to  save  much  of  southeast  Asia 
from  Russia,  as  we  have,  at  least  to  date, 
saved  Greece  and  Turkey,  W2  have  no  time 
to  lose. 

Some  qualified  observers  think  Indochina 
is  already  all  but  lost.  If  It  goes,  the  holding 
of  Slam  would  be  extremely  ditRcult.  The 
situation  In  Burma.  Malaya,  and  Indonesia 
is  precarious. 

No  one  can  deny  either  the  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  southeast  Asia.  Its  pre- 
war trade  with  Marshall-plan  countries  alone 
exceeded  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year. 

If  trade  with  southeast  Asia  is  cut  off.  the 
difficulties  of  England's  economic  recovery 
are  further  intensified.  If  southeast  Asia 
should  fall  under  the  Kremlin's  control,  the 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  hold  India.  Pakis- 
tan, and  the  Middle  East  for  the  free  world 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Throughout  history  nations  have  main- 
tained outposts  at  strategic  points  against 
barbarian  threats.  Unless  we  give  support 
promptly  to  southeast  Asia,  we  will  In  all 
probability  lose  a  highly  Important  battle  in 
the  cold  war. 

The  cost,  for  economic  aid  and  for  weapons, 
for  both  south  and  east  Asia  has  been  esti- 
mated at  three  or  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  When  one  Is  fighting  a  war — 
even  a  half-way  cold  war  to  avert  a  hot  war — 
dollar  costs  of  such  dimensions  should  be 
relatively  unimportant,  considering  the 
alternative. 

Much  more  than  that  amount,  however, 
could  be  saved  without  serious  risk  and 
possibly  with  affirmative  benefit  through 
trimming  our  proposed  EGA-Marshall  plan 
appropriations  for  western  Europe  for  the 
coming  year. 

Time  Is  running  out  In  southeast  Asia. 
Instead  of  doing  nothing,  or  doing  too  little 
too  late,  the  need  is  for  affirmative  action 
there  now. 


The  Marshall  Plan  Did  a  Big  Job.  Bltt  Some 
Wonder  it  Ccshion  Shouldn't  Now  Be 
Reduced 

(By  John  Cowles) 

Our  Marshall  plan-EGA  aid  has  been  enor- 
mously successful  In  western  Europe.  It  has 
restored  transportation  and  revived  produc- 
tion. It  has  helped  rebuild  the  morale  of 
the  people  and  has  given  them  confidence 
that  Conanunlst  control  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent Is  not  Inevitable.  The  Communist 
tide  has  been  receding  for  2  years  In  Europe 
while  it  has  been  rising  In  Asia.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  may  well  prove  to  have  t>een  the 
decisive  factor  in  permanently  stopping  Rus- 
sian expansion  Into  western  Europe. 

Paul  Hoffman  has  done  an  excellnet  Job 
as  head  of  EGA.  Despite  his  great  ability  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion,  however. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  economic  Integration 
of  western  Europe  is  any  nearer  than  it  was 
2  years  ago. 

Many  qualified  observers  feel,  moreover, 
that  the  Marshall  plan  has  already  fulfilled — 
Insofar  as  there  is  any  real  chance  of  its 
fulfilling  them — the  functions  for  which  It 
was  originally  designed. 

They  believe  that  some  of  the  recipient 
nations  won't  begin,  so  long  as  American 
dollar  subsidies  continue  plentiful,  to  take 
the  hard  political  and  economic  steps  that 
are  Imperatively  necessary  for  their  long-run 
s'jivency. 

Every  European  government  naturally  likes 
to  receive  as  many  American  gift  dollars  as 
possible.  It  postpones  the  necessity  for  deal- 
ing with  thorny  Issues.  The  dollar  shortage 
is  a  highly  convenient  plirase  that  masks 
totally  different  things  in  the  various 
countries. 

Britain's  basic  problem  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  more  for  welfare  services — 


socialized  medicine,  food  subsidies,  etc. — 
than  the  country  can  currently  a  lord.  Not 
enough  British  manufactured  goods  are  be- 
ing sold  abroad  to  give  England  the  foreign 
exchange  it  needs  to  pay  for  its  dollar 
imports. 

Stafford  Crlpps  has  done  a  good  .  ob.  within 
the  rigid  limitations  set  by  hi;.  SDCialist 
convictions.  In  handling  Britain')  finances. 
Despite  the  criticism  which  many  leveled  at 
him  over  devaluation,  that  poUc/  was  ap- 
parently Justified.  British  gold  a  id  foreign 
currency  reserves  have  increased  In  the  last 
6  months,  and  exports  to  hare. -currency 
areas  have  expanded. 

British  taxes  are  so  high,  however,  that 
Incentives  for  employees  to  work  overtime 
or  for  Investors  to  risk  their  savli.gs  in  new 
business  ventures  are  stifled. 

Almost  all  of  the  industries  which  have 
been  nationalized  (that  is,  take  i  over  by 
the  government)  are  losing  large  md  stead- 
ily increasing  amounts  of  momy.  Living 
costs,  despite  controls,  are  slowly  rising.  The 
tmlons,  which  had  previously  acceiited  a  pol- 
icy of  no  wage  Increases,  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly restless. 

The  majority  of  the  British  jeople  like 
their  governmentally  provided  welfare  serv- 
ices, whether  or  not  the  country  can  afford 
them.  Both  political  parties  recognize  this 
fact,  and  each  claims  credit  for  hsvlng  origi- 
nated them. 

The  Conservatives  claim  that  ihey  would 
administer  the  welfare  services  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  than  tne  prese^it 
Labor  government,  and  would  latlonallze 
no  additional  Industries.  That  Is  largely 
the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties. 

E.xcept  for  Winston  Churchill,  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party  are  happy, 
I  suspect,  with  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
election.  They  want  the  Labor  Party,  not 
themselves,  to  be  In  power  when  within  the 
next  year  or  so  It  becomes  clea  ly  Impera- 
tive for  the  government  to  adop;  some  un- 
popular policies  that  are  sure  to  alienate 
large  segments  of  the  populatl  )n.  There- 
after the  Conservatives  hope  to  regain  power. 

For  Churchill,  however,  the  sands  are 
running  out.  If  he  Is  to  be  Prime  Minister 
again,  the  governmental  overturn  cannot  be 
long  delayed. 

No  matter  how  Irritated  we  Americans 
may  become  over  specific  aspects  of  Britain's 
foreign  or  domestic  policies,  we  siould  never 
forget  that  England  and  its  commonwealth 
are  incomparably  our  strongest  i  Uy. 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  curre  itly  spend- 
ing a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  Its  na- 
tional Income  on  direct  mlllta-y  prepara- 
tions than  we  are.  Continued  partnership 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  essential  If  the 
free  world  Is  to  restrain  Russian  aggression. 

In  France  the  fundamental  problems  are 
political,  social,  and  psychological,  rather 
than  economic.  France  Is  basi  ;ally  a  rich 
country.  But  Its  political  setup  encourages 
weak  governments,  splinter  pai  ties,  selfish 
factionalism. 

Income  tax  evasion,  for  exampli  ,  Is  as  wide- 
spread and  socially  accepted  tod;  y  In  France 
as  was  violation  of  the  prohibition  law  In 
the  United  States  20  years  ago.  Relatively 
few  wealthy  Frenchmen  have  uny  of  that 
sense  of  obligation  to  their  fellcw  men  that 
Is  taken  for  granted  In  America. 

Many  of  the  French  labor  unions  are  con- 
trolled by  Communists  who  are  Umcst  open 
Russian  agents.  Membership  In  the  Red- 
run  unions  has.  however,  been  steadily  de- 
clining during  the  past  2  years. 

Whether  France  would  fight  unitedly 
against  Russia  if  a  hot  war  shculd  come  Is 
doubtful. 

American  observers  say  that  N  irway  would 
fight  to  the  end  If  Russia  trlei  to  invade 
It.  Apparently  the  Danes,  geogr:  phlcally  ex- 
posed and  numerically  weak  :  s  they  arc, 
would  also  resist  within  the  Units  of  their 
power.     It  la  hoped  by  the  United  Stales 
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and  England  that  a  similar  spirit  will  de- 
velop in  France,  now  that  modern  American 
military  equipment  Is  being  supplied  her. 

Ferh:>p8  If  western  Europe's  defense  forces 
are  unified  under  an  American  commander, 
and  the  French  become  convinced  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  the  military 
power  to  hold  western  Europe,  the  French 
may  become  more  resolute. 

Italy  8  problems  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  England  or  France.  Italy  is  des- 
perately poor  in  natural  resources.  Its  pop- 
ulation, constantly  growing.  Is  greater  than 
the  country  can  support.  Many  Italians  live 
In  extreme  poverty,  and  the  level  of  popular 
education  Is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
major  nation. 

Two  million  people  nre  unemployed  in 
Italy  today,  despite  tlie  fact  that  most  em- 
ployers are  compelled  by  the  trade  unions 
to  keep  more  people  on  tlieir  payrolls  than 
they  need. 

Much  of  Italy's  most  productive  land  is 
owned  by  a  few  rich  families,  while  tlie 
peasants  live  in  squalor.  The  government  is 
talking  of  taking  over  the  huge  estates  and 
dividing  them  up  Into  small  plots  on  which 
the  peasants  should  be  able  to  earn  a  better 
existence.  But  the  government  has  not  acted 
with  vigor. 

Observers  say  that  It  is  almost  a  miracle 
that  the  Communists  did  not  seize  control 
of  Italy  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Only  lavlfeh 
and  extremely  well-publicized  Marshall  plan 
aid,  plus  an  Intensive  campaign  by  the  Vati- 
can, prevented  the  Communists  from  win- 
ning the  last  election. 

Until  Italy  faces  such  basic  questions  as 
population,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  except 
for  continued  American  financial  aid,  her 
standard  of  living  can  be  kept  at  a  high 
enough  level  so  that  communism  will  lose  its 
allure. 


What'll  We  Do  With  Germany?  She  and 
Britain  Are  Vital  to  Any  EXtiofean 
Federation 

(By  John  Cowles) 

Little  If  any  real  progress  has  been  made 
toward  finding  a  safe  and  workable  answer 
to  the  Gorman  problem,  wlilch  is  the  vital 
factor  in  solving  the  dilemma  of  western 
Europe. 

Perhaps  the  German  people,  after  having 
been  badly  beaten  in  two  world  wars,  are  as 
fed  up  with  the  idea  of  military  conquest 
as  the  once-belligerent  French  were  after 
Napoleon's  final  defeats.  But  that  is  a 
chance  the  other  western  powers  naturally 
fenr  to  risk. 

No  one  makes  any  great  claims  for  the 
success  of  our  attempts  to  educate  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  virtues  of  democracy.  The 
possibility  that  some  new  demagogic  fuehrer 
win  arise  in  Germany  cannot  he  dismissed. 

The  Russians  are  building  a  German  Com- 
munist army  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many. To  date  the  western  allies  have  not 
permitted  the  Germans  in  their  areas  to 
possess  more  than  police  forces. 

If  the  foreign  powers  should  withdraw 
their  occupation  troops,  presumably  the  su- 
perior power  of  the  Communists  would  re- 
sult in  their  getting  control  of  all  Germany 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  German  people. 

There  seems  no  present  alternative  but 
for  the  United  States,  England  and  France 
to  plan  to  keep  substantial  military  occu- 
pation forces  in  Germany  for  many  years 
ahead. 

Some  people  bitterly  oppose  letting  the 
Germans  in  the  western  zones  develop  any 
appreciable  military  strength,  for  fear  they 
might  Join  v.lth  tlie  Russians  In  war  against 
the  west.  Even  though  most  of  the  western 
Germans  may  detest  the  Russians,  they 
might  conceivably  ally  themselves  with  the 
Kremlin  on  the  theory  that  after  defeating 
the   west   they   cculd   somehow   manage   to 
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rule  the  combined  Russlan-Cierman  empire. 
Undoubtedly  most  German;  have  a  deep 
desire  to  see  tlie  partition  ended  and  their 
fatherland  reunited. 

In  addition,  desperate  people  do  desperate 
things. 

Perhaps  before  long  a  military  federation 
Including  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
western  Europe  will  be  set  up.  If  so,  an 
American  general  would  probably  have  to  be 
In  command,  as  the  friction  between  Britain's 
Marshal  Montgomery  and  the  French  general 
staff  is  bitter. 

In  such  an  International  army,  possibly 
the  Germans  of  the  allied  occupation  areas 
could  safely  be  permitted  to  tave  substantial 
units. 

Despite  Paul  Hoffman's  \-ii;orous  pressure 
and  tlie  responding  lip-service  acquiescence 
of  the  nations  receiving  Marshall  plan  aid. 
nothing  is  actually  being  done  to  establish 
a  real  economic  union  of  western  European 
nations. 

Americans  should  not  be  misled  by  an 
occasional  speech  to  the  contrary  by  some 
foreign  dignitary.  In  most  cases  these  stem 
from  expediency.  Even  the  relatively  sim- 
ple Benelux  (Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
burg) economic  pact  has  not  been  seriously 
implemented. 

The  creation  of  a  western  European  eco- 
nomic federation  without  inc.uding  Germany 
would  be  futile.  If  Germar.y  felt  that  she 
were  to  be  permanently  cut  off  from  trade 
with  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Scandi- 
navia, the  appeal  of  embraelng  Russia  and 
acquiring  markets  for  German  manufactured 
goods  all  the  way  east  to  China  would  be 
irresistible. 

The  formation  of  a  westeri  European  fed- 
eration that  included  Germiiny  but  did  net 
Include  England  would  be  dangerous.  In 
all  probability  Germany  would  rapidly  as- 
sum.e  a  dominating  positlor.  In  it,  for  Ger- 
many is  still  potentially  by  :ar  the  strongest 
and  most  productive  nation  In  western 
Europe. 

The  present  British  LalKor  Government 
has  not  the  slightest  desin;  to  join  in  any 
European  economic  federation.  Socialism 
in  England  is  nationalistic.  In  an  economic 
sense  it  is  isolationist. 

Britain  is  determined  to  lollow  a  policy  of 
trying  to  maintain  lull  employment  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  whate\er  national  con- 
trols may  be  necessary,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic fluctuations  abroad.  She  has  no  in- 
tention of  agreeing  to  expcse  herself  to  ex- 
ports from  the  Continent  if  they  should 
conflict  with  what  she  regarls  as  her  internal 
best  interests. 

Britain  has  no  Intention  of  restoring  con- 
vertibility of  sterling  into  other  currencies 
to  a  point  where  her  present  control  ever 
foreign  trade  would  be  weals ened.  She  hopes 
to  tie  the  Commonwealth  closer  to  her,  and 
is  looking  overseas,  economically,  rather  than 
to  western  Europe. 

England  will  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
both  politically  and  mll.tarlly  with  the 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe  against  the  Russian  threat.  But 
she  dees  not  intend,  if  she  can  help  it,  to  let 
outside  nations  force  her  to  modify  her  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Therefore,  it  is  more  thar.  doubtful,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  that  Britain  will  enter 
any  really  meanlngftU  western  European 
economic  federation. 

Clarence  Streit's  proposal  for  Atlantic 
Union — the  creation  of  a  superstate  consist- 
ing of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  her 
Commonwealth,  and  some  or  all  of  the  de- 
mocracies of  western  Europe  which  are  now 
receiving  military  equipment  from  the 
United  States— has  to  date  attracted  little 
attention  in  England.  I  raised  the  question 
with  various  informed  pec  pie;  no  one  men- 
tioned It  flrst  to  me. 

The  majority  of  them  liidlcated  that  that 
was  the  broad  direction  In  which  they  hoped 


Anglo-American  relations  would  ultimately 
develop.  Tlie  majority  likewise  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Strelt  plan  for  transferring 
all  sovereignty  to  a  superstate  was  too 
sweeping,  and  that  advocates  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  grossly  underestimate  the  staggering 
practical  difficulties  that  would  be  involved. 
Some  called  It  "a  noble  Ideal."  Others 
suggested  that  it  was  the  logical  step  toward 
that  eventual  world  government  in  which 
many  Americans  believe.  But  no  one  dis- 
played any  belief  that  It  might  come  to  pass 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 


We  Must  Help  Asia  Win  Freedom — CoMMtr- 
nlsts  Capitalize  on  Efforts  to  Curb  Na- 
tive Independence 

(By  John  Cpwles) 
One  highly  important  aspect  of  our  cold 
war  with  Russia  is  that  the  Communists 
know  how  to  exploit  legitimate,  popular  as- 
pirations throughout  the  world  and  pervert 
them  to  the  Kremlin's  ends. 

Until  we  understand  what  Is  happening, 
and  why  and  how,  we  will  continue  to  lose 
cold-war  battles. 

Everywhere  on  the  globe  peoples  who  have 
long  been  subject  to  others  are  beginning  to 
demand  their  freedom,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly determined  to  rule  themselves, 
even  though  It  may  mean  misgovernrient. 
Granted  that  they  are  politically  immature, 
not  yet  ripe  for  self-government,  with  the 
great  majority  illiterate,  the  people  in  the 
backward  areas  are,  nevertheless,  resolving 
to  end  colonialism. 

The  United  States  must  show  that  we  not 
only  sympathize  with  those  aspirations  but 
will  try  to  help  bring  them  to  successful 
fruition. 

What  we  did  in  educating  the  Filipino* 
for  self-government  and  then  turning  them 
free  under  our  protection  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  elsewhere.  Otherwise 
many  of  these  peoples,  in  their  frustration. 
Ignorance,  and  despair,  will  turn  to  Com- 
munist Russia  for  aid. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  not  simply  the  tail  to  the  French 
kite  in  Indochina,  nor  to  the  British  or 
French  or  other  European  nations  In  either 
Asia  or  Africa. 

We  are  providing  arms  and  support  to  the 
French  in  their  current  efforts  to  hold  Indo- 
china with  a  quasi-puppet  emperor,  Bao  Dal. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Indochina  are 
hostile  to  him  because  his  regime  is  not  com- 
pletely independent  of  France.  They  sus- 
pect that  the  French  may  subsequently  try 
to  restore  some  of  those  controls  that  France, 
In  its  desperate  efforts  to  avoid  utter  defeat 
In  the  Indochinese  war,  has  recently  grudg- 
ingly renounced. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Indochina  hate  the 
French,  who  have  been  unenlightened  or 
worse  in  their  colonial  administration.  A 
Moscow  trained  Communist,  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
has  consequently  been  able  to  rally  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indochinese— Including  those 
who  are  otherwise  anti-Communist — to  his 
side  because  he  represents  his  movement  as 
a  war  for  freedom. 

France  has  a  substantial  portion  of  Its  total 
military  forces,  some  130,(XX)  veteran  troops. 
In  Indochina  fighting  Ho  in  a  bloody  and  so 
far  unsuccessful  war.  The  United  States  is 
supplying  military  equipment  to  the  French, 
and  is  thus  loecoming  identified  with  impe- 
rialism in  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics. 

A  solution  In  Indochina  will  require  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  save  Southeast  Asia  for  the  free  world 
and  prevent  it  passing  to  Moscow's  control, 
the  United  States  must  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  we  genuinely  believe  in  Independence 
and  self-government  for  the  Asiatics. 

One  great  difficulty,  however,  is  that.  If  we 
privately  told  the  French  that  they  must  give 
Indochina  Its  complete  freedom,  there  would. 
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be  no  Incentive  far  the  P*rench  Army  tc  con- 
tinue fighting  II  the  French  lorces  with- 
drew. Emperor  Bao  Dal  s  regime  would  col- 
lapse and  Hos  Ccmniunlst  troops  'rould 
seize  control,  even  though  the  bulk  cf  the 
people  might  dislike  commui.ism. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  privately  serve  notice  on  us  that 
they  will  not  continue  defending  Southeast 
Asia  from  Ckimmunist  Russian  control  unless 
we  will  provide  mucli  greater  military  aid  and 
fisanetal  subsidization. 

Some  qualified  observers  who  know  Indo- 
china well  fear  it  is  already  lost  for  the  West- 
ern Wcrld.  If  Indochina  coes.  it  will  be 
much  more  difEcult  to  hold  Slam,  B'^rma, 
Indonesia,  and  Malaya. 

Perhaps  our  best  if  not  our  only  chance 
would  be.  after  prior  conversations  with  the 
British  and  French,  for  the  United  Sta:es  to 
announce  a  clear -cut  new  affirmative  policy 
of  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 

The  British  do  not  want  to  give  up  their 
control  of  Malaya. 

We  need,  however,  to  develop  a  Joint  Amer- 
ican-British policy  for  dealing  with  South- 
east Asia  which  the  American  people  can 
whole-heartedly  support  and  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Asiatics. 

The  British  frequently  observe  that  "The 
United  States  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  act 
as  a  creditor  nation."  We  may  have  to  re- 
mind them  diplomatically  that  perhaps  Eng- 
land hasnt  yet  learned  how  to  act  as  a 
debtor  nation. 

If  we  could  announce,  with  British  and 
French  acquiescence,  a  policy  of  helping  all 
the  southeast  Asian  countries  establish  free. 
Independent  governments.  It  would  do  more 
to  stop  the  spread  of  commtinlsm  than  any- 
thing else. 

Even  the  Indochlnese  people  might  wel- 
come, or  at  least  peacefully  accept,  the  con- 
tinued tempcnu^-  presence  of  French  troops 
In  Indochina  to  maintain  order  and  prevent 
Communist  seizure  of  control  durir:g  the 
transition  period  while  the  governmejit  was 
being  strengthened. 

In  dealing  with  Asia,  moreover,  we  must 
not  fortret  that  the  Asiatics  feel  a  k.nship 
with  other  colored  races  everysihere.  To 
win  the  Asiatics'  cnfidence.  as  well  Bi<  to  do 
•Imple  human  Justice  here  at  heme,  we  In 
the  United  States  need  to  move  much  faster 
toward  giving  our  own  Negroes  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  whites  for  education,  bousing. 
and  jobs. 

Russian  propaganda  In  Asia  constantly 
Identifies  the  United  States  with  impenal- 
Ism,  with  colonialism  abroad  and  human 
exploitation  at  home.  Our  policy  toward  the 
Phlllppmea  disproves  the  Orst  part  of  the 
allegation.  IX  we  processed  more  rap.d'.y 
toward  giving  our  Negroes  a  completely  fair 
deal  here  In  America,  we  ccu'd  more  cfTec- 
tively  answer  the  second  charge. 

Then  we  would  be  more  persuasive  In 
pouiting  out  the  truth,  that  It  is  Moscow 
which  wanu  to  dominate  and  rigidly  control 
the  world. 

rwrrro  Statts  Loans  Can  Bto-d  Brrrrn  Non- 

COMMrNI<-T       WORLD:        BT.T       WE       Mt'STN'T 

Think    We    C^n    Shape   Aii    Nations   is 
ParcisKLT  Otm  Image 

(By  John  Cowles) 

It  iB  naive  for  Americana — no  matter  how 
deeply  we  believe  In  our  form  of  capitalism — 
to  assume  that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
should,  or  can.  pattern  Its  economic  set-up 
on  lines  precuely  identical  with  ours. 

The  American  economic  system,  clearly  the 
most  proc"uccive  as  well  as  the  freest  in  the 
world,  is  based  on  the  foundation  stones  oT 
•cores  of  mllUuus  of  educated,  respoiislble, 
■el'-rellant  Individuals.  Many  have  over 
the  years  accumulated  savings  or  productive 
jM-operty.  The  American  system  has  flowered 
so  magnificently  primarily  because  it  hue 
been  fluid  and  classless.  Penniless  me- 
chanics like  Henry  Ford  and  Walter  Chrysler 


could  aspire  to.  and  aclileve.  the  creation  of 
great  manufacturing  enterprises. 

In  most  areas  of  the  globe  there  are  a  few 
rich  people  en  top.  almost  no  so-called  mid- 
dle class,  and  great  masses  of  illiterates  living 
in  poverty.  Our  middle  class  has  been  and 
Is  ♦.he  bulwark  and  source  of  America's  great- 
ness. Its  favlngs  have  financed  Americas 
development  and  It  has  produced  the  men 
whose  genius  has  built  and  managed  Amcr- 
icas  Indtistrles. 

In  so-called  backward  areas,  the  middle 
class  Is  trivial  In  size,  virtually  nonexistent. 
This  means  that  In  most  places  natural  re- 
sources can  be  developed  and  Industries  cre- 
ated only  by  a  government  (state  socialism) 
or  by  foreign  corporations,  primarily  Ameri- 
can ones. 

Without  spending  excepslve  amounts  of 
our  American  taxpayers'  money,  we  can  win 
one  phase  of  cur  cold  war  with  Russia 
through  helping  develop  backward  areas. 
That  will  mean  higher  standards  of  living 
for  those  peoples  and  greater  political  sta- 
bility. 

In  Suez.  Egypt,  for  example,  a  huge  chemi- 
cal plant  Is  now  nearlng  completion,  the  first 
In  that  part  of  the  world  Seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  American- 
made  m.fichlnery  and  equipment  was  pro- 
vided by  our  Export-Import  Bank.  The  bal- 
ance of  *15.000.000  was  provided  by  Egypt. 

One  highly  competent  American  engineer, 
Clarke  Davis,  has  been  In  entire  charge  of 
the  project.  He  alone,  aided  by  a  small  staff 
of  educated  Egyptians,  has  trained  hundreds 
of  natives  to  competency  In  the  different 
building  crafts.  Soon  the  plant  will  be  pro- 
viding Egypt  with  huge  amounts  of  fertilizer 
to  Improve  the  productivity  of  her  soil. 

Ot'ier  chemical  products  that  have  never 
before  been  made  In  that  part  of  the  globe 
win  also  be  manufactured.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred Egyptians  working  at  the  plant  will 
have  model  housing,  a  model  school,  and  a 
model  hospital. 

The  project  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  In  Egypt  and  will  have  some  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  whole  Near  East. 

There  Is  every  likelihood  that  the  chemical 
plant  will  be  highly  profitable,  and  that  the 
entire  dollar  debt  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Will  promptly  be  repaid  In  full. 

We  should  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the 
dollars  provided  by  the  United  States  were 
Ell   spent  here,  making  Jobs  for  Americans. 

If  we  help  Israel  increase  Its  agrlctiltural 
and  Industrial  output.  It  will  strengthen  the 
political  stability  as  well  as  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  Uvtr.g  of  another  Important  segment 
of  the  globe. 

No  one  who  has  even  briefly  visited  Israel 
and  seen  the  determination  and  Industry 
and  devotion  with  which  the  Jews  are  fac- 
ing the  staggeringly  difficult  problem  of  de- 
veloping Israel's  productivity  can  doubt  that 
the  Israeli  would  make  good  use  of  such 
dollars  as  we  provided. 

"Inspiring"  Is  Inadequate  to  describe  the 
reaction  of  a  visitor  to  Israel.  The  single- 
minded  resolution  of  the  people  to  build  a 
haven  for  themselves  and  their  coreligion- 
ists who  have  been  persecuted  in  ether  na- 
tions seems  an  Irresistible  force.  One  hiis  a 
feeling  In  Israel  not  only  that  he  Is  seeing 
history  made  but  that  he  Is  seeing  a  nation 
lift  itself  by  Its  boot  straps  th^oug^  sheer 
will  power. 

Israel  Is  so  poor  In  national  refcurces  that 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  coimtry  can  ever 
produce  sufficient  wealth  to  provide  a  decent 
Btandard  of  living  for  even  its  present  popu- 
lation, let  alone  the  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  w  ho  are  clamoring  f  jr  admiselon. 
But  one  seni.ea  that  the  Impossible  v.-iU  be 
accomplished.  The  Jews  have  such  com- 
plete faith  that  It  will  be  dune,  and  such  de- 
termination and  brains  aud  industry,  as  to 
make  the  Idea  of  failure  seem  inconceivable. 

Thrcuehout  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East, 
In  Turkey,  and  the  semiXcudal  Arab  slates, 


there  are  undoubtedly  many  pnjects  which 
would  be  self-llquldatlng,  which  the  United 
States  Government  and  Americ  in  corpora- 
tions might  advantageously  help  finance. 

If  the  management  were  con  petent  and 
the  funds  expended  on  a  pruder  t  basis,  the 
debts  would  be  repaid.  Workers  In  America 
would  have  the  additional  Jobs  created  by 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  to  be  ex- 
ported: the  standard  of  living  In  the  foreign 
area  would  be  raised;  more  ba  ties  in  the 
cold  war  would  be  won  by  ti:e  Western 
World. 

Substantial  amounts  could  be  beneficially 
Invested  In  India,  for  hydroelectric  plants, 
for  Irrigation  projects,  for  Indu;  trial  facili- 
ties. India's  hundreds  of  milllo:is  of  people 
would  then  be  less  susceptible  to  Communist 
blandishments  or  threats. 

Twenty  rears  ago  there  were  no  automo- 
bile roads  connecting  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  City.  The  thousands  cf  American 
tourists  who,  as  the  roads  Impioved,  drove 
their  cars  southward  profoundly  affected  the 
lives  and  aspirations  of  the  M-xicans  who 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Kt  first  the 
Mexicans  sneered  at  the  grlngoes  who  wanted 
auto  cabins  and  shower  batlu .  But  the 
American  tourists  had  dollars! 

Today  there  are  alr-conditlDned  movie 
theaters  In  some  Mexican  towr  s  that  were 
only  a  collection  of  mud  huts  1^  alf  a  gener- 
ation ago.  The  Mexicans'  stand  »rd  of  living 
has  been  appreciably  raised  by  their  direct 
and  Indirect  contact  with  American  tourists, 
and  Mexico  Is  more  stable,  pol  tlcally. 

The  Pan-American  Highway,  'vhlch  before 
long  will  be  substantially  coorpleted  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
should  be  extended  all  the  way  down  South 
America  to  Buenos  Aires.  A  ;KK)-mlle  gap 
In  Darlen,  Panama,  between  the  Canal  and 
the  border  of  Colombia  has  not  yet  been 
surveyed.  If  United  States  Army  engineers 
would  complete  that  survey  as  sn  Indication 
of  our  Intent;  ,n  to  help  see  that  the  whole 
road  Is  eventually  finished.  South  American 
countries  would  undoubtedly  accelerate  their 
read  construction. 

Anyone  who  assumes  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  safe  from  communism,  and 
that  the  Soviet  has  no  designs  on  Latin 
America,  Is  111  Informed.  That  Is  one  of  the 
many  other  faces  of  the  cold  war. 

Completion  of  the  Pan-American  Highway 
would  result  In  scores  of  thotisands  of  Amer- 
ican tourists  driving  to  South  America.  It 
Is  not  imreasonable  to  asstmae  that  their 
contact  with  Central  and  South  Americans 
might  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  as  has 
already  occurred  in  Mexico.  If  so,  the  1200.- 
000.000  which  engineers  estimate  that  we 
would  have  to  provide  In  Amerlcan-bullt 
road  machinery,  etc  ,  while  the  South  Am.erl- 
can  countries  furnished  the  labor,  might 
be  well  spent  in  helping  win  the  cold  war 
on  the  Latin  American  front. 

No  one.  should  conclude,  however,  that 
what  we  need  to  do  to  win  the  cold  war  la 
simply  to  toss  American  dollars  extravagantly 
around  the  world. 

Such  expenditures — and  they  need  not  be 
colossal — should  come  only  after  we  have 
provided  adequate  funds  for  our  military 
services.  Including  ample  amounts^^or  sci- 
entific research  and  development  df  new 
weapons.  And  they  should  only  come  after 
we  have  drastically  eliminated  governmental 
waste  and  have  balanced  our  national  budget 
with  a  level  of  taxes  that  will  provide,  rather 
than  inhibit.  Incentives  for  individual  in- 
vestments that  Will  Increase  our  produc- 
tivity. 


BmrxcTH  .Abko.^d  Becin's  at  Homs— W^  ] 
Gvaxd  Pai-vctrLEs  Which  Made  XJB 

(By  John  Cowles) 
Win  the  United  States  win  the  ecld  wart 
Will   the   danger   that   Russian   Communist 
barbarjsm   may   sweep   over   the   free   world 
graciualiy  recede  and  evaporate? 
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Vitally  Ihaportant  as  our  actions  abroad 
are,  both  along  military  lines  and  In 
strengthening  the  economies,  widening  the 
liberties,  and  helping  raise  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  the 
decisive  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  what  we 
do  here  at  home.  In  three  different  areas: 
First,  we  must  keep  our  de^^hxe  forces 
strong,  with  liberal  appropriations  for  sci- 
ent:fic  research  and  development  of  new 
weaporis. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  become  a  "garrison  state  "  or  spend 
excessive  billions  In  overbuilding  planes  that 
v.ould  be  ob3ole.:cent  b2foie  they  were  com- 
pleted and  probably  obsolete  before  a  hot 
war.  If  any,  ever  arrived.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  we  should  weaken  our  present  military 
unification  law  and  return  to  the  wastes  and 
dangers  of  three  separate,  largely  uncoor- 
dinated, military  services. 

Second,  we  must  follow  pol'cles  that  will 
keep  the  United  States  financially  solvent 
and  will  stimulate  a  steady  expansion  of 
our  over-all  productivity. 

In  the  event  of  hot  war,  our  hope  of  sur- 
vival would  largely  depend  on  our  produc- 
tivity. In  peace,  we  can  only  raise  our  own 
citizens'  and  others'  standards  of  living  by 
enlarging  the  output  of  goods  and  services. 
Third,  we  must  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
translate  all  our  Idealistic  phrases  about 
equality  of  opportunity  In  America  into 
living  reality. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  all  segments  of 
our  population  have  such  complete  devotion 
to  our  country  and  to  the  philosophical  and 
spiritual  and  economic  principles  that  have 
produced  It  as  to  fce  totally  Immune  to  the 
seductive  half-truths  in  Communist  propa- 
ganda. Only  then  will  we  be  psychologically 
strong,  which  Is  as  Important  as  being  mili- 
tarily and  economically  strong. 

Probably  our  worst  domestic  danger  Is  that 
of  excessive  governmental  spending.  That 
leads  to  one  of  two  results,  either  of  which 
destroys  the  mainspring — Individual  Incen- 
tive— which  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  greatness  and  flov.erlng  of  .America. 

If  ta?:  rates  are  too  high,  incentives  for 
workers  to  put  In  longer  hours,  or  for  Indi- 
viduals to  risk  their  savings  In  new  busi- 
nesses or  In  new  machinery  that  Increases 
output,  are  extinguished. 

That  danger  point  has  been  exceeded  In 
Britain.  We  are  perilously  close  to  It,  If  not 
already  there,  here  In  the  United  States.  Yet 
if  tax  revenues  In  periods  of  high-level  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  are  not  large  enough 
to  equal  the  government's  spending.  Inflation 
Inevitably  results. 

The  manifestations  of  such  Inflation  can 
be  temporarily  disguised  through  govern- 
ment controls — OPA,  etc.— but  only  at  the 
expense  of  suspending  the  freedom  of  Indl- 
vifiuals  to  make  economic  decisions,  and 
even  then  only  for  relatively  short  periods 
If  our  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  not  to  be 
fundamentally  altered. 

Most  self-styled  liberals  grossly  underesti- 
mate the  dangers  In  excessive  government 
spending.  They  urge  large  appropriations 
as  a  cure  for  all  evils.  They  contend  that 
opponents  of  vast  Government  spending  and 
of  cru^lng  taxes  are  reactionaries  who  would 
block  all  progress. 

Actually.  If  our  officials  wanted  to  practice 
genuine  thrift,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could,  without  raising  taxes,  eliminate 
entirely  Its  huge  cash  deficit  and  still  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  not  only  for  defense 
and  foreign  aid  but  for  all  the  essential 
needs  of  the  Government  and  for  more  ac- 
tual social  welfare  than  Is  now  provided. 

The  Hoover  com.mlssion  recommendations, 
■which  are  being  largely  distorted  or  Ignored 
by  the  .Administration,  point  out  ways  for 
saving  several  billions  a  year  through  gov- 
ernmental reorganization. 

'•y  'Hther  bedding'  is  also  rampant  through- 
out the  Government.    Senator  Douglas,  of 


Illinois,  an  Intelligent  liberal,  Is  consplcuotia 
In  being  one  of  the  few  Fair  Deal  Senators 
who  appears  to  comprehend  the  dangers  of 
our  present  course. 

We  can.  If  we  will,  make  our  democratic 
system  stronger  and  more  equitable  In  many 
basic  ways  without  spending  billions  doing  it. 

Grant,  for  example,  that  8  or  10  Southern 
States  which  have  large  Nei?ro  populations 
are  financially  unable  to  provide  the  quality 
of  public-school  education  that  all  American 
youth  deserves. 

Instead  of  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
posing an  elaborate  system  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  for  all  48  States,  with  all  the  dan- 
gers of  thought  control  whi:h  that  entails, 
why  not  simply  appropriate  one-flflh  of  that 
amount  cf  money  for  those  f  ;w  States  which 
because  of  their  peculiar  piroblem  have  a 
special  need  for  it? 

We  can.  If  we  will,  greatly  improve  Job 
and  housing  opportunities  "or  our  Negroes 
without  huge  Federal  expenditures. 

Why  should  any  individual  or  corporation 
be  lent  or  given  funds  by  any  Government 
agency,  whether  a  mortgage  loan  on  a  real- 
estate  construction  project  or  RFC  financing, 
if  he  practices  discriminatory  policies  against 
any  race  or  religion?  We  mustn't  forget  that 
10  percent  of  our  American  citizens  are  col- 
ored, along  with  a  billion  more  on  other 
continents. 

Our  main  task  here  at  heme  is  to  keep  our 
social  system  fluid,  our  economic  system  pro- 
ductive, our  Government  solvent. 

Ten  years  ago  a  great  American  stumped 
the  country  repeating,  "Only  the  productive 
can  be  strong.     Only  the  strong  can  be  free." 

It  Is  equally  true  today. 

If  we  win  Just  be  wise  enough  to  keep  our 
Incentive  system  unimpaired  and,  at  the 
same  time,  speed  our  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  cit- 
izens, we,  and  not  Russia,  will  be  the  magnet 
that  attracts  the  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  now  in  the  twilight  zone. 

Americans  have  the  genius  to  find  new 
ways  of  providing  more  welfare  for  our  cit- 
izens, and  within  the  framework  of  free  in- 
stitutions, than  Russian  communism  can 
even  dream  of  attaining. 

Perhaps  some  day  In  the  distant  future 
the  Russian  people  will  come  to  realize  it. 


Ing  Infamous,  no  moral  turpitude,  no  dis- 
grace in  membership  In  the  Reds,  why  hesi- 
tate to  confess  membership  or  keep  mum 
about  it? 

Men  who  believe  thoroughly  In  America 
and  Its  system  of  life  are  not  embarrassed  by 
such  a  question.  They  answer  with  a  roar- 
ing "No."  They  do  not  wrap  themselves  In 
the  Constitution.  Such  persons  know  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  for  those  who  be- 
lieve In  America. 


Refusal  of  Communisti  To  Acknowledge 
Membership  in  Communist  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  FENNSTI.\ANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  :Jo  Answer?"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  News  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  on  May  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  No  Answtr? 

Senator  Ttdi.ncs.  head  of  the  committee 
boring  Into  the  McCartht  charges  of  espion- 
age In  the  State  Department,  announces  that 
he  will  ask  his  committee  to  cite  for  con- 
tempt two  witnesses  who  refused  to  answer 
questions.  One  of  the  questions  was,  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 

The  witness  grabbed  the  Constitution  and 
refused  to  answer.    Why?    U  there  is  noth- 


Polish  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKLS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.A.SSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
at  the  Commemoration  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendence Day.  United  Polish  American 
Organizations  of  Lyrm,  Mass..  on  Sunday, 
May  7.  1950,  at  St.  Michael's  Hall,  21 
Elmwood  Avenue.  Lynn,  Mass..  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Rev.  John  A.  Dronzek.  of 
St.  Michael  Archangel  Church.  Lynn, 
Mass. : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  ago.  the 
free  people  of  Poland  adopted  a  democratic 
con.stltut:on. 

That  was  only  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Am.er!can  Constitution. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  spirit  Poland  and  the  United  States  led 
the  way  In  establishing  representative  gov- 
ernment vhich  should  be  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  the  people. 

Our  two  Christian  nations  were  the  real 
pioneers  in  opening  up  the  fie'.d  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  people,  and  to  the  protection 
of  their  fundamental  religious,  political,  and 
economic  rights. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  kinship  of  Ideals 
and  practices  has  ripened  through  the  years 
and  has  developed  suc'i  a  strong  affection 
between  the  Polish  and  American  people. 

It  explains  why  so  many  of  your  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  where  freedom  would 
not  be  endangered  by  powerftil  and  envious 
neighbors.  T/ansplanted  to  the  United 
States,  your  people  have  made  good  with  a 
will.  Through  Intermarriage,  they  have 
brought  good  health  an^i  rellgiotis  faith  and 
steadfast  ccurage  Into  the  making  of  that 
fine,  new  race  that  we  call  American. 

But  vou  are  properly  concerned  with  the 
frite  of  your  relatives  In  the  homeland  and 
ask  yourselves  what  you  can  do  to  help 
them  in  this  their  ho-'r  of  need. 

The  Communist  tyranny  under  which  they 
suffor,  also  reaches  out  to  threaten  us.  It  is 
a  powerful,  clever,  and  merciless  foe,  that 
wUl  not  be  defeated  easily.  It  has  conquered 
smaller  nation;  through  fear  and  treachery. 
It  can  and  will  be  overthrown  In  the  long 
run  by  a  combination  of  political,  economic, 
and  spiritual  strength  and  the  greatest  of 
these  Is  faith  In  God.  Tills  quality,  your 
people  have  in  abundance.  It  I-  the  rock 
against  *hich  the  tide  of  atheism  will  finally 
break  and  fall  back  In  confusion  upon  itself. 
The  Communists  betray  their  fear  of  re- 
ligion. With  their  own  puppets  in  control 
of  the  Government  of  Poland  and  with  their 
own  powerful  armies  on  the  spot  to  make 
armed  revolt  impossible  one  would  think 
that  they  would  feel  s\u-e  of  their  Iron  grip. 
But  they  are  not. 

As  long  as  there  Is  a  strong  bond  between 
the  church  and  the  faithful,  they  cannot  feel 
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wcure.  Durtng  the  war  they  were  obliged 
to  make  tempirary  reUgioua  concessuns  to 
tbe  R'jsstan  people  bo  that  they  might  have 
something  more  Inspiring  to  fight  for  than 
the  pcTerty-Btrtcken  materialism  that  haa 
been  their  lot  under  communism. 

And  so.  even  now,  they  are  persecuting 
the  Catholic  Church  In  Poland  because  they 
knew  that  the  teaciilngs  cf  the  church  which 
pre  claim  the  d.grjlty  of  man  under  the 
falherhcod  of  God  Is  the  last  otoetacle  In 
tb*WAy  of  complete  Communist  domination 
_>grtil»^ bodies,  the  minds,  and  the  souls  of 
men. 

The  church  and  the  faithful  in  Poland 
know  ttat  they  are  not  alone.  In  spite  of 
the  Iron  curtain,  there  la  communication 
with  the  Vatican  and  the  free  western  na- 
tions. 

Tney  know  that  eril  always  E:ains  the  first 
•dvantage  but  never  the  last. 

Tb*   greatest    weapon    m    our    arsenal    Is 

'tnMl.  and  our  job  U  to  find  a  way  to  get  It 

through   to  the  Russian  people  themselves. 

For  this  is  the  one  thing  that  communism 

lears  most  of  all. 

That  fear  was  revealed  when  they  shot 
down  four  of  our  Navy  planes  In  the  Baltic. 
We  do  not  yet  know  all  the  facts  of  that 
traffic  incident,  but  one  does  emerge  clear 
and  reveallne.  The  Rtu?lans  are  Jittery 
when  anyone  comes  near  their  false  fron- 
tiers. VlTiy?  Is  it  because  the  news  of  thia 
will  leak  through  to  the  enslaved  people  and 
thereby  expose  the  lies  cf  Soviet  propaganda? 
Those  In  chains  will  be  encouraged  when 
they  learn  that  the  United  States  Is  still  In 
Europe  and  has  no  intention  of  leaving  it 
until  the  Communists  also  withdraw  to  their 
own  orurlnal  frontiers. 

If  t^ie  Reds  t  <  k  a  little  time  out  to  study 
history,  they  would  discover  that  our  peoples 
have  experienced  the  benefits  of  liberty  for 
many  years.  We  know  that  it  is  good  for 
IndlTlduals  and  for  nations.  We  will  not 
■tirrender  It  to  the  deceptive  promises  of  the 
cruel  tyranny  that  o\-en.hrew  a  lesser  tyranny 
In  Rus'^ia  cn'y  33  years  ago. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  we  made  con- 
cessions to  Communist  Russia  In  the  hope 
that  this,  in  turn,  would  win  corresponding 
ooncessions  frcan  tliem  and  enable  the  na- 
tions of  thl.s  world  to  live  In  peace.  If  not  in 
complete  atn'eement. 

That  policy  has  failed,  and  In  the  procesa 
Russia  has  taken  ever  other  nations  by  con- 
spiracy and  by  betrayal  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  a  poor  rule,  however,  that  does  not 
work  both  ways. 

Ruaeia  has  made  quick  and  fradulent  gains 
but  not  without  paying  a  heavy  price. 

The  schemer*  in  the  Kremlin  have  out- 
witted tJiemaelves.  for  they  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  free  world.  This  does  not 
seem  much  to  them  at  the  moment.  But  as 
their  mternal  troubles,  and  those  with  their 
rest  lew  satellites  increaae,  they  wUl  have  to 
oome  forward  with  a  genuine  proposal  for 
J.  face  whlcl  will  fail  on  deaf  ears. 

And  then  canununlsm  will  iearn  the  h.nrd 
way  that  It  will  have  to  give  up  each  and 
every  one  of  Its  Ul -gotten  gains  and  retire 
to  Its  omn  ample  territory,  before  it  can 
earn  the  rleht  to  be  considered  as  a  tnist- 
wortny  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

We  will  not  wait  for  the  inevitable  to 
happen 

We  muit  hasten  Its  coming. 

So  far  we  iiave  been  on  the  defensive,  try- 
ing to  arraniie  a  working  arrangement  with 
Russia,  but  have  been  rebuffed  on  every  issue. 

That  phase  is  past.  We  are  definitely  on 
our  guard  We  are  helpmg  to  restore  the 
war-shattered  economies  of  western  Europe 
and  in  that  respect  we  have  saved  France 
and  Italy  fr^m  C.inmuntst-lnsplred  revolu- 
tions from  wuhln  New  we  are  arming  our- 
selves and  providing  miiliary  assistance  for 
the  Atlantic  Pact  naH<jns. 

Tbe  time  is  near  when  we  must  seize  the 
IniUative. 


The  truth  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
Ruffian  people  that  we  have  no  designs  on 
them.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  their 
worst  enemy  Is  communism  Itself  which  ts 
breaking  their  backs  to  produce  arms  while 
withhcldlng  from  them  the  good  things  of 
life  that  they  might  produce  and  enjoy  In  a 
world  at  peace  We  must  show  them  that 
they  are  the  principal  victims  of  Communist 
propaganda  which  keeps  them  In  fear  and 
ignorance  of  their  fellow  human  beings  In 
the  free  world. 

This  Is  the  weak  spot  of  communism  and 
tt  must  be  our  target. 

How  can  we  reach  It? 

We  have  the  greatest  advertising  brains 
In  the  world  Let's  give  them  the  tools  to 
work  with  on  the  biggest  selling  job  in  all 
history. 

I  suggest  that  the  Conpress  appropriate 
enough  money  to  set  up  the  most  powerful 
radio  transmitters  In  those  nations  which 
are  friendly  to  us  and  which  are  located 
near  Russia  From  western  Germany.  Italy. 
Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan,  let  these  experts  beam  the  unvar- 
nished truth  to  the  Russian  people  and  all 
those  who  sweat  under  the  Communist  yoke. 
The  undevlating  truth  which  can  be  backed 
up  by  facts  of  freedom — this  can  crack  the 
Communist  structure  of  lies  and  open  the 
way  for  the  rout  of  tyranny  as  It  is  caught 
in  the  confusion  of  its  own  making. 

The  time  for  trentle  diplomacy  is  past. 
We  need  an  all-out  campaign  to  win  this 
strugcle  for  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
weapons  of  truth  and  Justice  and  faith  in 
ourselves  and  what   we   have  accomplished. 

It  Is  amaz.ng  to  me  that  our  Government 
has  not  pushed  such  a  policy  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  To  my  mind.  It  Is  the  one. 
bold.  Imaginative  program  that  has  any  hope 
of  defeating  commtinlsm  short  of  the  dread 
possibility  of  war  Itself. 

On  this  observance  of  Polish  Independence 
day.  we  recall  the  glories  of  your  motherland. 
We  know  that  yours  was  the  first  nation  In 
eastern  Europe  to  fight  for  freedom.  That 
Is  proof  of  Its  sturdy  faith. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  moment  Is  that  liberty 
has  been  forced  underground  by  the  fanatical 
power  of  commtinlsm. 

It  is  not  dead. 

It  lives  on,  like  a  prayer  that  gathers  de- 
votion with  repetition,  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Polish  people  and  the  millions  of  others  who 
believe  as  they  do,  that  the  spirit  is  stronger 
than  the  sword. 

Today  we  do  not  merely  pey  homage  to 
the  past. 

From  it  we  turn  to  the  future  resolved  to 
work  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. 

As  crusaders  for  peace  and  freedom  we 
must  reach  through  the  unnatural  wall 
which  Imprisons  the  Russian  people.  We 
must  establuh  contact  with  them  as  fellow 
human  beings  and  prove  that  we  come  to 
share  and  not  to  take. 

Once  they  are  enlightened,  I  am  confident 
that  they  themselves  will  overthrow  their 
ruthless  masters.  And  when  the  tnp-heavy 
structure  of  communism  is  undermined  the 
Polish  people  and  all  other  captive  peoples 
will  rise  again  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  civilized 
world. 


Simplificatioa  of  Our  Custonu  Practices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUJiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
27  I  miroduced  a  bill  in  thb  House  call- 


ing for  the  simplification  of  certain  of 
our  customs  laws  and  practices.  On 
May  1.  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  Customs  Simplification, 
dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the  cus- 
toms laws.  In  response  to  these  com- 
ments, I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper calling  his  attention  to  my  bill  and 
emphasizing  the  need  for  making  the  de- 
sired changes  In  our  customs  laws,  as 
suggested  in  his  editorial  and  in  my  bill. 
My  bill  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee and  of  all  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  editor,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  and  the  editor's  original  edi- 
torial of  May  1.  I  trust  tliis  material 
will  help  bring  about  early  action  to  im- 
prove our  customs  practices. 

Cl'STOMS    SlMPLiriCATIOW 

I  was  interested  to  read  yotir  May  1  edi- 
torial. Customs  SlmpUflcation.  Four  days 
prior  to  the  publication  of  your  editorial  I 
had  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  dealing 
with  the  very  same  subject. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  descrip- 
tion of  our  customs  procedures  as  "anti- 
quated and  unnecessarily  complicated."  You 
cite  interesting  examples  of  confusing  and 
arbitrary  classifications,  such  as  carpets  with 
or  without  fringes,  earthenware  ash  trays, 
etc  ,  which  make  It  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
tariff  rates  are  applicable. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  another  phase  of 
our  customs  jarocedure  which  Is  not  only 
complicated  but  which  is  injurlotis  to  manu- 
facturers and  businessmen  In  this  country 
and  harmful  to  exporters  In  foreign  coim tries. 

I  am  referring  to  the  practice  of  our  cus- 
toms officials  to  impose,  retroactively,  in- 
creased import  duties  as  a  result  of  delayed 
reclassification  of  goods,  sometimes  many 
montiis  after  the  American  manufacturer 
Imported  these  goods  at  prices  established 
on  the  ba.>is  cf  the  duty  Imposed. 

Here  Is  a  case  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently:  A  New  York  firm  purchased 
from  a  Canadian  company  certain  wooden 
carrying  cases  which  It  uses  for  Its  ma- 
chinery. Before  entering  into  agreement  to 
import  these  cases  the  manufacturer  showed 
them  to  the  appraiser's  office  at  O-^densburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  furnished  all  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars. Including  the  cost  of  production. 
After  careful  examination,  the  United  States 
customs  oSVclals  at  Ogdensburg  decided  tiiat 
these  cases  could  enter  under  the  customs 
law  at  a  stipulated  Import  duty.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  New  York  firm  was  fur- 
ther advised  tliat  if  any  change  was  made  in 
the  classification  of  these  cases  the  firm 
would  be  notified  within  4  or  5  weeks. 

Between  the  months  of  June  and  Decem- 
ber 1949.  the  firm  Imported  approximately 
2.600  cases  from  Can:ula.  No  notiacation  of 
a  change  In  ciassiticatlon  was  received  until 
December  1949.  The  American  importer  was 
notified  of  a  reclassification  and  retroactive 
Increase  In  duty  of  $1.35  per  ca^e  was  im- 
posed. This  increase  made  Importation  of 
this  article  unprofitable,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  all  further  Imporu.  In  addition,  the 
Increase  was  made  retroactive  on  the  2.6C0 
cases  already  imported,  ail  of  which  was 
charged  to  the  American  Importer.  None  of 
It  cuuld  be  recouped  from  tae  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

It  required  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atienUon  of  our 
customs  officials  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
harmful  effect  on  business  in  this  country 
such  arbitrary  decisions  have.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  reclassification  was  nul- 
lified, but  what  about  the  many  iust.inces 
where  no  relief  was  granted? 
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My  bill  will  stop  such  practices.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  reclassification  of  Import  du- 
ties previously  determined  and  approved  by 
our  customs  authorities  shall  apply  only  to 
future  Imports  and  Is  not  to  be  made  ret- 
roactive to  such  goods  and  have  already 
been  Imported  or  are  In  the  process  of  being 
imported. 

In  line  with  the  suggestions,  contained 
In  your  editorial,  for  a  simplification  of  our 
customs  operations.  I  submit  that  early  adop- 
tion of  my  bin  and  Its  Incorporation  Into 
the  tariff  laws  would  go  far  In  allaying  the 
fears  of  many  business  firms  abroad  con- 
cerning the  obstructions  In  our  customs  pro- 
cedure and  It  would  convince  them  that  we 
are  seriously  Interested  In  fostering  freer 
trade  practices, 

Abraham  J.  Mcltek, 
Repretentative  from  New  York. 

Washington. 


to  exclude  Imports  and  that  Congress  Is  op- 
posed to  the  freer  trade  practices  that  this 
Government  Is  pledged  to  foster  and  has 
urged  other  nations  to  adopt. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  1,  1950] 
Customs  Simplification 
Our  antiquated  and  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated customs  procedures  have  acted  as  a 
sort  of  Invisible  protective  tariff  by  discour- 
aging foreign  exporters  from  entering  the 
American  market.  Customs  classifications 
are  confusing,  highly  detailed,  and  often  ar- 
bitrary, making  It  difficult  for  e.'cporters  to 
ascertain  what  tariff  rates  are  applicable  to 
their  goods.  For  example,  carpets  without 
a  fringe  are  subject  to  Import  duties  of  25 
to  30  percent.  Carpets  with  fringes  pay  a 
duty  of  45  percent.  And  a  manufacturer 
exporting  earthenware  ash  trays  to  the 
United  States  Is  not  sure  whether  these 
goods  will  be  classified  as  household  articles 
(duty  15  percent)  smoking  requisites  iduty 
30  percent)  or  luxury  earthenware  (duty  50 
percent).  Labeling  and  packaging  require- 
ments are  also  needlessly  complex  and  some- 
times Involve  cost  that  make  them  equiva- 
lent to  a  ban  on  shipments.  The  practice  of 
valuing  goods  for  assessment  of  customs 
duties  at  the  wholesale  price  at  which  they 
are  offered  to  domestic  buyers  In  the  ex- 
porting country  Is  another  cause  of  com- 
plaint, as  well  as  the  stiff  penalties  Imposed 
for  unwitting  undervaluation  of  Imports  and 
undue  delays  In  appraisal. 

Although  the  Treasury  has  made  some  re- 
forms In  procedure,  many  of  the  practices 
that  give  rise  to  complaints  are  required  by 
law.  A  bill  amending  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  tariff  act  has,  therefore, 
been  sent  to  Congress  by  Secretary  Snyder. 
It  Is  designed  to  reform  and  simplify  cus- 
toms procedures  along  the  lines  of  the 
Geneva  Tariff  Convention  of  1947  and  the 
no.  While  present  methods  of  classifica- 
tion are  undoubtedly  In  need  of  reform, 
changes  In  the  classification  system  would 
create  controversy  and  Impair  the  chances 
for  enactment  of  a  less  ambitious  program. 
Wisely  therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  restricted  to  administrative  and  proce- 
dural matters.  It  alms  to  make  valuation 
formulas  more  equitable,  to  eliminate  special 
marketing  requirements,  abolish  undervalua- 
tion penalties  In  cases  where  the  importer 
Is  not  at  fault,  and  speed  up  appraisal  of 
merchandise. 

The  bill,  based  on  recommendations  from 
customs  officials,  representatives  of  other 
Government  departments,  private  trade 
groups,  and  a  firm  of  management  con- 
sultants. Is  the  product  of  prolonged  expert 
study.  This  strong  backing,  together  with 
the  facts  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  reduce  the  protection  now  accorded  do- 
mestic Industry  under  the  tariff  laws  and 
would  lower  the  cost  of  customs  operations, 
ought  to  commend  It  to  Congress.  If  this 
reasonable  simplification  program  should  be 
rejected.  It  would  confirm  the  stisplclon  of 
many  foreigners  that  our  obstructive  cus- 
toms  procedures   are    deliberately   designed 


An  Excellent  Eulogy  by  an  Ex-Classmate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram News,  Lynn,  Mass..  Sunday.  May 
7,  1950: 

MONSICNOR    oALLAWAY'S    WORK     IS    LAUiiED    BY 

Ex -Class  MATE 
Following  Is  the  euloey  of  Rt.  Rev.  Francis 
X.  Sallaway,  S.  T  D  ,  delivered  Saturday  In 
Sacred  Heart  Church  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Markham,  P.  P.,  P.  A.,  pastor  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Lowell,  as  solemn  obsequies  were 
held  for  the  beloved  local  pastor.  Mon- 
Bignor  Markham  was  a  classmate  of  Mon- 
slgnor  Sallaway  at  the  North  American  Col- 
lege In  Rome  as  they  prepared  for  the 
priesthood. 

••To  one  of  his  servants  the  lord  gave  five 
talents,  and  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
one;  to  everyone  according  to  his  proper  abil- 
ity: and  Immediately  took  his  journey.  After 
a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  came, 
and  reckoned  with  them.  And  he  that  had 
received  the  five  talents  coming,  brought 
other  five  talents,  saying:  'Lord,  thou  didst 
deliver  to  me  five  talents:  behold.  I  have 
gained  other  five  over  and  above.' 

••His  lord  said  to  him:  'Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant:  because  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee 
over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord.'  (St.  Matthew,  ch.  25,  verses  15, 
20,  21.) 

"Your  Excellency.  Rt.  Rev.  Vicar  General, 
Rt.  Rev.  Mcnslgnorl.  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Fa- 
thers,   devoted    religious    friends    in    Christ 
Our  Lord.  "Let  us  praise  men  of  renown,'  says 
the  Holy  Book,  'for  their  glory  shall  not  be 
forsaken.'     Eccleslastlcus    44.     Msgr.    Salla- 
way was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and  before 
we   consign   his   lifeless   body   to    the   earth 
whence  it  came,  let  us  dwell  brlefiy  on  his 
talents  and  the  use  he  made  of  them.     He 
was  born  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  the  heavenly 
patroness  of  music,  in  the  year   18S0.  cf  a 
deeply  religious  father  and  mother.     He  en- 
Joyed  the  comfort.-:  and  refinements  of  a  Cath- 
olic home  and  training.     He  studied  under 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  In  St.  Peters  Parochial 
School  In  Dorchester,  at  Boston  College  High 
School,  and  graduated  with  honors  from  Bos- 
ton College  in  the  class  of  1913.     While  at 
coileee   he   excelled   In  his  studies,   was  fa- 
mous as  an  orator,  was  an  outstanding  de- 
bater on  his  college  team,  and  was  the  first 
editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Sub  Turrl.  the  yearly 
class  book  of  Boston  College. 

"In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  he  began 
his  Immediate  preparation  for  the  priesthood 
at  the  North  American  College  in  Rome.  Here 
he  soon  became  a  universal  favorite,  for  his 
was  a  genial  soul,  and  his  friendliness  was 
ever  manifested  In  his  happy  smile  and  a 
cheery  good  word.  His  talents  were  devel- 
oped In  this  center  of  catholicity,  and  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  church's 
liturgy  made  an  Indelible  Imprint  on  his 
truly  artistic  soul.  The  plain  chant  of  the 
Gregorian  music  sung  in  monasteries  as  well 


as  the  music  sung  by  the  Sistlne  Choir  gave 
him  a  deeper  Insight  to  the  richness  of 
chur:h  music,  and  enlarged  his  knowledge 
of  this  gift  of  singing,  an  art  that  men  share 
with  the  angels.  He  already  played  the  piano 
and  the  orgin.  Truly  he  developed  his  tal- 
ents according  to  his  proper  ability. 

"His  studies  he  pursued  during  the  trouble- 
Eome  days  that  existed  before  World  War  I. 
when  the  entire  wo'rld  was  filled  with  rumors 
cf  war.  and  finally  with  war  Itself.  On  De- 
cember 2.  1917.  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
on  he  next  day,  the  feastday  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Sallaway.  from 
Dorchester.  Mass  ,  said  his  first  mass  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  In  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  the  great  church  of  that  et?mal 
city.  Six  months  later  his  profesjors  de- 
clared him  worthy  of  high  scholastic  honors, 
and  they  awarded  him  the  d-^gree  of  doctor 
of  sacred  theology.  Then  came  his  departure 
from  Rome,  across  the  seas  filled  with  mines 
and  submarines,  for  World  War  I  was  stUl 
raging  In  Its  fierceness,  his  return  to  his 
family,  to  his  mother  and  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, but  not  to  his  father— who  died  shortly 
before  he  left  Rome. 

•'You  know  well  the  rest  my  friends — of 
his  days  as  an  assistant  in  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
West  Quincy— In  St.  Marys  Parish  In  Ded- 
ham— In  the  Parish  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception In  Revere,  and  of  his  first  pastorate 
In  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption 
In  Lynnfleld,  and  finally  of  his  years  here  as 
your  pastor.  In  this  parish  dedicated  to  the 
sacred  heart. 

•With  all  his  talents  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  used  the  newest  means  that  man 
has  devised  to  spread  the  truth — the  radio. 
The  deep,  mature  tones  of  his  well-trained  • 
voice  have  been  heard  on  the  Essex  County 
Catholic  radio  program  broadcasting  for  God 
and  country.  The  sound  of  his  voice  has 
been  heard  all  over  the  land  for  he  spoke 
frequently  on  a  national  hook-up.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Catholic  Broadcasters,  and  his  name  and 
fame  were  well  known  In  the  field  of  radio. 
Plans  he  made  also  for  the  new  medium  of 
television,  but  another  must  carry  out  those 
plans.  Our  beloved  archibishop,  realizing 
the  good  that  could  come  from  the  exercise 
of  Dr.  Sallaway's  talents,  appointed  him 
diocesan  director  cf  radio  activities  and  pre- 
sented his  name  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  head  of  the 
church  would  show  to  the  world  his  approval 
of  the  various  activities  of  this  talented 
priest. 

"The  holy  father  graciously  accepted  his 
excellency's  recommendation  and  proclaimed 
your  pastor  a  domestic  prelate  with  the  title 
of  right  reverend  monsignor. 

"Priest,  professor,  pastor,  prelate — so  runs 
his  life  story.  For  him,  as  for  all  men,  the 
paths  cf  glory  lead  to  the  grave.  But  the 
poet  tell  us  that — 

"  'Life  Is  real.    Life  is  earnest. 

And  the  grave  Is  net  Its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returnest. 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.' 

"For  him  and  all  others,  life  Is  everlasting. 
However,  the  light  that  shines  around  the 
throne  of  God  reveals  the  slightest  imper- 
fection. In  the  presence  of  God  no  man  la 
Justified.  Pray  then,  my  friends,  that  any 
fault  that  he  may  have  committed  may  soon 
be  washed  away. 

'•As  one  who  was  at  his  side  on  his  ordaina- 
tlon  morning,  and  as  one  who  shared  his  Joys 
and  sorrows  Icor  nearly  37  years,  I  feel  that  I 
bespeak  the  minds  of  all  those  who  knew 
Monsignor  Sallaway  when  I  express  to  his 
sisters  and  brothers  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
on  the  loss  of  their  brother.  Separation  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  bear,  but  with  tears  in  our 
eyes  and  sorrow  In  our  hearts,  we  say  what 
the  church  has  always  ta-aght  us  to  say:  'God 
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kncms  b«t.    HJs  b.cly  will  b*  done"    That.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  their  prayer  also. 

••Becau?ie  th' u  has  been  faithful,  good  and 
faithful  servnr.t,  enter  Into  the  Joy  of  thy 
Lcrd.  Singer  of  His  praises  here  below,  sing 
and  aound.  thru  annolnted  one.  His  praises 
forever  and  ever.     Amen." 


Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of 
WUconsin,  Before  Midwest  Council  of 
YouDg  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

cr  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  dehvercd  before  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Midwest  Coun- 
cil of  Young  Republicans  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle.  Chicago.  111.,  on  May  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Phont  Fi:js  To  Be  Usia  in  OnaurioNS 
WnnxwiSH 
What  a  relief  it  Is  to  come  out  here  tonight 
to  speak  to  you  young  people  and  to  breathe 
the  fresh,  clean  air  of  the  preat  Midwest  and 
for  at  least  a  few  hours  to  get  auay  from  the 
battle  I  have  been  having  In  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of 
•ome  of  the  infighting. 

The  President  2  daya  ago  on  the  eve  of 
his  "nonpolitlcal"  Junket  across  the  Nation 
suddenly  and  very  generously  decided  to  give 
the  committee  flies  In  a  number  of  cases. 
Mr.  Ttdimcs  said  81  cases.  However,  White 
House  spokesmen  immediately  corrected  him 
with  the  statement  that  they  would  only 
give  those  flies  and  only  those  parts  thereof 
which  had  been  seen  in  194a  by  a  House 
committee.  Perhaps  the  Senator  was  relying 
on  hearsay  that  all  81  cases  had  beon  pre- 
viously Investigated. 

Three  weeks  ago  It  was  a  matter  of  high 
principle  with  the  President  to  keep  the  flies 
inviolate.  He  cited  numerous  precedents 
which,  in  his  opinion,  made  It  absolutely 
mandatory  to  keep  secret  the  record  of  Com- 
miulsts  and  fellow  travelers. 

Now,  3  weeks  later,  this  Is  no  longer  so. 
Part  of  the  flies— the  part  that  will  make  his 
cross-country  Junket  less  embarrassing— sud- 
denly become  unsecret  and  Mr.  Truman  can- 
eels  out  his  hls^h  principles. 

The  flies  which  Mr.  Truman  Is  so  gener- 
ously giving  at  this  time  can  perhaps  best 
be  described  by  quoting  from  the  report  of 
the  chief  investigator  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee — the  report  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  TTomcs,  cleared  ail  cX  thuso 
Investigated. 

This  rejKirt  refers  to  an  FBI  survey  and 
report  cntlcUlng  the  State  Department  for 
the  incompleteness  of  Its  flies  because  of  the 
slipshod  manner  in  which  they  are  handled. 
On  page  37  of  the  Investigator's  report  wa 
find  the  following: 

•It  was  also  determined  that  there  were 
file  Jackets  for  which  there  were  no  cuses 
In  the  flies,  and  JackeU  were  out  oX  file 
without  ciiarge-outs.  These  failures  or 
errors  can  largely  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  ap[jarently  most  everyone  and  anyone 
In  the  State  Department  h.is  access  to  the 


flies — removes  flies  and  replaces  them  with 
very  little  regulation  cr  control." 

On  page  38  the  following  is  found: 

"In  reviewing  the  security  flies  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  pai^rs  were  missing  from  the 
flics  which  obviously  belonged  there  because 
other  papers  in  the  files  would  refer  directly 
to  them.  •  •  •  Further,  in  this  connec- 
tion It  may  be  stated  at  this  point  that  there 
Is  an  over-all  laxness  in  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  handling  of  documents." 

This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  warned 
the  committee  time  after  time  that  this  Job 
cculd  not  be  done  with  only  the  skinny  rib 
bones  of  the  files. 

Now  if  a  Job  is  to  be  done,  all  of  the  files 
must  be  broken  open.  We  must  have  the 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Army  Intelligence,  Navy 
Intelligence,  and  the  Secret  Service. 

To  make  these  skeleton  files  of  even  less 
value.  Mr.  Tydings  has  decided  to  keep  them 
secret  from  his  own  staff  of  Investigators 
who  are  supposed  to  be  e-xperts  and  cculd 
detect  how  badly  the  files  were  rifled. 

Certainly  the  Senators  themselves  have  not 
been  trained  ip  this  kind  of  work.  This  is 
another  long  step  forward  In  the  famous 
Lucas-Tydlngs-McMahon  Operation  White- 
wash. 

We  have  already  had  a  good  ex.imple  in 
one  case  of  what  the  Tydlncs  white  paper 
will  undoubtedly  contain.  You  will  recall 
that  I  suggested  to  the  committee  that  If 
they  could  not  get  the  flies  In  the  mjre  than 
100  cases  given  to  them,  that,  as  a  test 
case,  they  get  the  files  of  Owen  Lattimore 
and  thereby  determ.ine  whether  I  was  cor- 
rect or  not  in  my  statement  of  what  that 
file  contained.  The  committee  did  not  get 
the  Lattimore  file,  but  got  a  14-page  resum6 
of  what  *t  contained.  You  will  recall  that 
shortly  thereafter  Senator  Tydings,  In  the 
proper  setting  before  the  news  reels  and 
movie  cameras,  made  the  solemn  statement 
that  he  owed  It  to  the  Nation  and  to  Mr. 
Lattlmqre  to  Inform  him  that  In  the  opinion 
of  the  four  Senators,  J.  Ed."-ar  H  >over.  and 
the  Attorney  General,  the  files  cleared  Mr. 
Lattimore  absolutely. 

However,  Mr.  Ttdincs  grossly  misjudged 
J  Evlzar  Hoover  and  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath,  two  honest  men,  for  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  McGrath  would  have  no  part  of  him  on 
that  deal.  Attorney  General  McGrath 
promptly  made  the  statement  (1)  that  Tyd- 
ings had  no  right  to  speak  for  him  or  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  i2)  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver had  been  very  careful  not  to  indicate 
how  they  felt  about  the  Lattimore  case,  so 
that  Mr.  Tydings  could  not  possibly  have 
known  whether  they  thought  the  files  proved 
or  disproved  the  charges  against  Lattimore. 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPUt,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  co.Timittee.  promptly  suted  that  Tyd- 
ings' statement  was  completely  unwarranted. 
Mr.  LcDOE.  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, staled  that  Tydings  had  no  authority 
to  speak  for  him;  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  make  any  decision  on  the  Latti- 
more case  until  he  had  seen  all  of  the  evi- 
dence. Even  the  other  two  members  of  the 
committee,  even  McM.\hon  and  GgEtN,  who 
had  been  going  along  with  Tydings  100  per- 
cent up  to  that  point,  could  not  stomach 
this  and  when  called  upon  by  the  press  to 
cunflrm  Mr.  Tydi.ncs,  stated  "No  comment." 

I  cite  this  case  to  give  y^u  an  Idea  of  what 
you  can  expect  from  the  Tydings  examina- 
tion of  the  purged  files. 

How  much  of  this  nonsense  does  the  ad- 
ministration think  the  American  people  wlU 
buy? 

H  .w  mtach  deceit  and  dishonesty  must  ws 
be  subjected  to  before  we  can  get  some  hon- 
ebt  action?  This  Is  serious  business.  It  Is 
not  the  time  or  the  situation  for  politicians 
to  p! ay  a  fraudulent  political  game.  There 
are  Communist  traitors  on  our  Federal  pay- 


roll.   The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  routed  out. 

Now  I  have  a  suggestion  for  Mr.  Truman — 
the  only  alternative  to  his  making  all  th.se 
filea  available.  It  will  help  clear  away  the 
litter  of  deceit  that  has  collected  about  the 
administration  on  this  Communist  issue. 

Mr.  Truman,  call  in  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  call  in  the  head  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, call  In  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Apency,  and  call  in  the  men  who 
head  our  military  intelligence  agencies. 
These  men  wll^  reverse  Loyalty  Board  fum- 
bling, and  will  give  America  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Tell  them.  Mr  President,  that  you  are  ask- 
them  to  perform  an  unusual  duty  for  their 
cou.ntry. 

Tell  them  to  compile  a  list  of  names  of 
men  and  women  In  the  Government  uho 
In  their  opinions  are  dangerous  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  ccuntry. 

Tell  them  to  study  the  list,  use  tough 
standards,  cut  them  to  fit  the  cloth  of 
Communist  treachery,  and  tell  you  who  to 
flre.  Take  their  word  for  It,  Mr.  President, 
not  McMahon's.  not  Ttdings",  not  Earl 
Browdcr's. 

Let  these  experts  in  their  line  rid  the 
Nation  of  Its  spies  and  traitors.  Let's  clean 
house,  with  decency  and  honesty.  Let's  for- 
get petty  politics  and  do  for  America  a  Job 
that  Is  long  overdue. 

Americans  are  honest  people,  with  pride 
and  decency  woven  throughout  their  mode 
of  living.  Let's  match  this  honesty,  XT.- 
President,  without  political  conniving.  There 
is  strength  In  truth,  even  among  politicians. 

Now  getting  back  to  this  phoney  offer  of 
phoney  files.  This  Is  1950,  Mr.  Truman. 
Why  are  we  offered  1947  and  1948  files  In- 
stead of  19-19  and  1950? 

In  the  case  of  John  S.  Service,  for  instance, 
seven  supplementary  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted In  1949.  Why  won't  you  even  truit 
your  political  puppets.  Tydings  and  Mc- 
MiHON.  to  see  those  files? 

Now  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  what  we 
are  getting  for  the  »25,0OO,0C0  Federal  loyalty 
pro[rram. 

First  of  all.  It  permits  each  department 
to  Investigate  Its  own  people.  Those  doing 
the  Investigating  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Commimlst  techniques — even  less  about  how 
to  conduct  an  investigation.  In  cotintless 
thousands  of  cases  the  departmental  loyalty 
Investigators  accept  statements  from  others 
In  the  department  as  all  the  clearance  nec- 
essary. In  dozens  of  cases,  for  Instance, 
recommendations  from  Alger  Hiss  on  Stata 
Department  employees  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  completely  clear  them.  It  Is  like 
accepting  a  recommendation  from  John  DU- 
llnger  in  hiring  a  bank  clerk. 

Those  cleared  by  the  Loyalty  Board  In- 
cluded William  Remington.  John  S.  Service, 
George  Wheeler,  and  others  I  have  mentioned 
previously. 

Did  the  Loyalty  Board  take  note  of  the 
two  Communist  Party  organizers  who  said 
Remington  was  a  member  of  the  partv?  It 
did  not.  ^     •* 

You  will  recall  that  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment employee  by  the  name  of  George 
Wheeler  recently  retired  behind  the  iron 
curtain  after  making  typical  Communist 
name-calling  statements,  damning  and  curs- 
ing the  United  States.  Thi«  man,  George 
Wheeler,  who  had  been  assigned  tremen- 
dously Important  work  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  first  been  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  Loyalty  Board,  even  though 
his  file  would  have  convinced  anyone  who 
ctuld  add  two  and  two  that  be  was  a  full- 
fledged  Communist. 

Another  example  of  how  the  Loyalty  Board 
operates  and  a  good  reason  why  we  must 
have  all  the  flics — not  up  to  194a.  but  up  to 
May  7.  1C50 — is  being  c'omonstrated  today  In 
the  case  of  John  Service. 
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Mr.  Service,  you  will  recall,  was  picked  up 
by  the  FBI  in  connection  with  the  Amerasla 
case.  This,  ycu  will  recall.  Involved  the  theft 
of  a  vast  number  of  top-secret,  confidential, 
and  other  classified  documents  from  the 
State  Department.  Navy,  Army,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  The  papers  carried 
the  story  at  that  time  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stated  that  this  was  a  100-percent  air-tight 
case  of  espionage.  However,  Mr.  Service  was 
net  indicted  or  tried,  but  was  reinstated  and 
under  Mr.  Acheson  was  promoted  and  put  In 
charge  of  placements  and  promotions  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  far  eastern  area.  The  FBI. 
however,  continued  its  Investigation  of  Mr, 
Service.  During  last  year  the  FBI  gave  the 
State  Department  reports  on  Service  on  the 
following  dates:  February  18,  1949,  March  10. 
1949.  Aoril  4.  1S49,  May  11,  1949.  August  9, 
1949.  September  7,  1949,  and  September  21, 
1949.  Neverthslcss  the  State  Department's 
Loyalty  Board  gave  him  a  clean  bill  of  health 
again  last  year,  althcush  the  Review  Board 
disapproved  his  clearance. 

And  Incidentally,  the  State  Department, 
which  Is  about  to  hear  Mr.  Service,  Is  now 
busily  giving  Mr.  Service's  lawyer  the  secret 
documents  which  the  President  has  denied 
the  Senate.  This  so  that  he  can  properly 
defend  Service. 

Does  the  Loyalty  Board  use  Elizabeth  Bent- 
lev,  Whittaker  Chambers.  Louis  Budenz?  It 
does  not.  But  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service, 
the  CIA  and  committees  of  Congress  do. 
And  they  espose  Communists. 

The  T>dings-McMahon  subcommittee,  on 
the  other  hand,  pays  the  fare  of  Communists 
to  come  to  Washington  and  dispute  the  testi- 
mony of  those  witnesses  who  are  responsible 
for  putting  the  Hisses  and  the  Communist 
Party  officials  and  their  lawyers  In  Jail. 

There  are  those  who  very  honestly  say. 
"Oh.  we  think  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
MCCARTHY,  and  we  like  the  results  you  are 
getting,  but  we  Just  don't  like  your  methods. 
You  should  have  done  this  secretly.  You 
should  not  have  done  it  In  public  and  em- 
barrassed the  United  States  before  the 
world." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  take  my  word  for 
It.  There  Is  no  way  on  earth  this  could  have 
been  done  secretly. 

People  have  been  trying  to  do  this  with 
kid  gloves  for  the  past  five  years  and  have 
gotten  nowhere.  Either  I  had  to  do  a  bare- 
knuckle job  or  suffer  the  same  defeat  that  a 
vast  number  of  well-meaning  men  have  suf- 
fered over  past  years. 

The  depth  that  the  festering  rot  had  eaten 
made  it  necessary  to  cut  painfully  deep. 

Ledles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  faith  that 
the  American  people  can  stand  the  pain  so 
that  when  we  are  through,  this  Nation  will 
be  cleansed  of  this  cancerous,  Communist 
growth. 

When  President  Truman  refused  to  make 
available  the  great  wealth  of  Information  in 
the  files,  I  decided  to  hire  the  best  In- 
vestigators I  could  find  to  produce  enough 
evidence,  even  before  a  hostile  committee, 
to  convince  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  of  the  dangerous  situation,  with  the 
hope  that  public  opinion  would  force  the 
President  to  crack  those  files.  These  men  are 
the  best  former  FBI  counter  espionage  agents 
I  could  find. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  evidence  produced. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Philip  Jessup.  the 
State  Departments  Ambassador-at -Large. 
Now  he  was  really  a  great  joiner — especially 
of  Communist  front  organizations.  In  case 
you  care  to  see  them,  here  are  photostats  of 
documents  of  five  Communist  fronts  proudly 
bearing  the  Jessup  name. 

Now  let  me  make  It  clear  that  when  I 
refer  to  a  Communist  front,  I  do  not  refer 
to  an  organization  that  McCarthy  has  listed 
as  a  front  for  the  Communist  party.  I  am 
referring  to  organizations  which  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Attorney  General  and  congres- 


sional committee  have  labeled  as  agencies  of 
the  Communist  Party.  But  his  proclivities 
as  a  Joiner  of  Communist  fronts  Is  not  what 
concerns  me  most.  The  evidence  shows — 
and  listen  to  this  If  you  will- that  this 
man,  Jessup,  our  Ambassador-at-Large,  upon 
whose  Judgment  we  are  supposed  to  rely  In 
carrying  our  fight  to  the  Communists,  was 
largely  in  charge  of  a  publication  known  as 
the  Far  Eastern  Stirvey — the  publication  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  He  was  in  charge  at  the 
time  when  the  Communists  launched  their 
all-out  campaign  to  take  over  China  and,  of 
course,  there  was  no  secret  about  that  cam- 
paign. 

We  find  that  this  publication  spewed  forth 
the  perfumed  Communist  Party  line  sewage 
and  was  financed  to  a  considerable  extent 
bv  Communist  money.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
make  such  charges,  so  lets  have  the  proof 
here  tonight.  I  have,  therefore,  brought  with 
me  and  they  are  here  on  the  desk  photostatic 
copies  of  checks  representing  thousands  of 
dollars  of  Communist  money  paid  to  Jessup's 
organization. 

The  checks  were  signed  by  Frederick  Van- 
derbllt  Field,  who  brags  that  he  is  the  Na- 
tion's leading  Communist  and  who  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  for  Communist  causes. 

I  have  asked  the  Tydlngs-McMahon  com- 
mittee to  subpena  the  bank  account  of  Mr. 
Field.  They  did  not  do  that,  but  they  did 
call  Mr.  Field  as  a  character  witness  for  Mr. 
Lattimore  and  to  prove  that  Mr.  Budenz  was 
a  liar. 

When  this  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Truman,  he  took  Immediate  action.  He 
promptly  gave  Mr.  Jessup  top  secret  clearance 
to  A-*and  H-bomb  secrets. 

Then  there  Is  another  man  whom  you  may 
have  heard  about — Owen  Lattimore.  Mr. 
Lattimore,  as  the  Nation  knows,  has  long 
been  referred  to  as  the  architect  of  the  State 
Department's  Far  Eastern  policy — the  archi- 
tect whose  shadow  lingers  over  the  corpse  of 
China. 

To  give  you  some  picture  of  the  importance 
of  Lattimore's  backstage  operations,  let  me 
quote  to  ycu  from  a  news  story  in  a  Wash- 
ington paper,  August  14.  1945: 

'Finally,  in  order  to  convince  Truman, 
Acheson  asked  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Owen  Lattimore.  one  of  the  foremost 
American  authorities  on  China  and  former 
adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  "Lattimore 
talked  to  Truman  for  30  minutes  just  2  days 
before  he  departed  for  Potsdam." 

And  so  that  you  will  have  a  full  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  Lattimore  shaped  our 
dismal  policy  of  failure  in  the  Far  East,  I 
call  to  your  attention  a  secret  document 
which  ha  furnished  the  State  Department 
In  August  1949.  a  document  which  the  State 
Department  itself  labeled  as  a  guide  for  Am- 
bassador-at-large  Jessup. 

But  to  understand  that  document  fully. 
It  must  be  compared  with  the  official  Com- 
munist program  for  Asia.  I  have  with  me 
copies  of  the  Lattimore  secret  document  and 
a  brief  of  the  Communist  official  program 
for  Asia  for  any  of  you  who  care  for  them. 
Let  me  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the  of- 
ficial Communist  program  for  Asia:  (1)  De- 
stroy the  armies  of  Chiang  Kai-shek:  (2) 
get  the  United  States  out  of  Korea;  (3)  force 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces 
from  Japan;  (4)  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
Pacific  Pact  against  Communist  aggression. 
Now  what  does  Lattimore  tell  Jessup  our 
policy  for  Asia  should  be?  And  listen  to 
this  if  you  wUl:  (1)  Abandon  Chiang  Kai- 
shek;  (2)  get  out  of  Korea;  (3)  get  out  of 
Japan;  (4)  deny  the  need  of  a  Pacific  Pact. 

just  to  give  you  a  more  complete  picture 
of  this  State  Department  adviser  and  archi- 
tect of  our  far  eastern  policy,  let  me  quote 
to  you  briefly  from  a  script  prepared  under 
his  supervision  while  he  was  head  of  the 
Pacific   Division  of  OWI— a  radio   program 


beamed  to  the  Chinese  people  on  July  23, 
1944. 

"The  Chinese  Communists  have  established 
4  colleges.    Education  Is  compulsory  behind 
Communist    lines.     The    schools    are    free. 
Once  this  was  a  poverty-stricken  region.    To- 
day everyone  works  or  fights.    There  Is  no 
opium  traffic.     There   Is   little   vice.    There 
are  no  laggards,  for  only  those  who  believe 
In  the  cause  of  Chinese  liberation  are  here. 
This  is  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 
The  Communists  have  worked  out  the  prob- 
lems of  all  the  people,  living,  working,  and 
fighting   together.     •     *     •     If    we    are   to 
Eucceed  we  must  organize  the  workers  polit- 
ically.   The     Chinese     Communists     want 
political  rights  for  themselves  and  all  the 
people.    They     want     a     thorough     going 
democracy." 
Now  let's  discuss  the  State  Department. 
Let  me  first  give  you  one  example  of  why 
at  this  moment  we  are  a  Nation  without 
honor   among   other   nations   of  the  earth. 
Some  18  montlis  ago.  Sgt.  Elmer  Bender  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Chief  Machinist  Mate  Wil- 
liam C.  Smith  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  were  captured  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.     That  was  18  months 
ago,   ladles   and    gentlemen,    and   they   are 
still  prisoners  of  the  Communists.    Not  18 
days,  but  18  months.     What  Is  being  done 
about   It?     I   can   tell   you   In   one   word — 
nothing.    But  perhaps  that  Is  being  unfair 
to  Mr.   Acheson.     He  has  sent  some  notes. 
In  fact,  I  believe  he  Is  employing  some  total 
diplomacy.     We  find  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  who  would  not  turn  his  back  on 
Alger  Hiss,  turning  his  back  upon  two  of 
our  young  men  In  uniform — two  young  men 
who  are  being  held  by  the  Communists— 
the    same   Communists    whom   the   traitor. 
Hiss,  was  serving. 

Now  are  these  two  young  men  worth  more 
than  Harvard-accented  notes  and  powder 
puff  diplomacy— those  men  who  were  cap- 
tured while  proudly  wearing  the  uniform  of 
this  Nation?     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  Truman  says  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  State  Department;  that  everything 
is  just  fine;  that  If  anyone  hears  of  anything 
wrong,  just  caU  him  collect  and  he  wiU  per- 
sonally take  care  of  things. 

Mr.  Truman,  your  telephone  is  ringing.  A 
sailor  and  a  marine  are  calling— calling  from 
a  prison  somewhere  deep  inside  of  Com- 
munist China.  They're  homesick,  lonely, 
and  maybe  a  Uttle  afraid.  Answer  your  tele- 
phone, Mr.  Truman,  it  will  be  Interesting  to 
hear  what  vou  have  to  say.  They  haven't  * 
heard  an  American  speak  for  18  months. 
Mr.  Truman,  thev  are  getting  a  busy  signal 
on  your  line.  They  will  call  again- when 
you  are  through  with  Acheson,  Jessup,  Lat- 
timore, and  Service. 

During  Teddy  Roosevelt's  first  term  of  of- 
fice a  Tanglers  bandit  named  Ralsull  cap- 
tured an  American  citizen  named  Perdlcarls 
with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  Tanglers 
Government.  Teddy  Roosevelt  ordered  his 
Secretary  of  State  to  send  the  following  mes- 
sage: "Perdicaris  alive  or  Ralsull  dead." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  kind  of  a  policy 
would  regain  our  lost  prestige  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  would  actually 
insure  peace. 

Why  is  it  that  wherever  It  is  In  the  world 
that  our  State  Department  touches  the  red- 
hot  aggression  of  Soviet  communism  there 
is  heard  a  sharp  cry  of  pain— a  whimper  of 
confusion  and  fear? 

Others  In  the  world  have  ears  to  hear  with 
as  well  as  those  of  us  In  America.  And  it 
must  be  to  them,  as  It  Is  to  us.  the  sound 
of  a  whining  Indecision  that  echoes  around 
the  world  and  robs  us  today  of  the  great 
heriUge  of  courage  and  might  that  your  an- 
cestors and  mine — and  you  In  a  recent  war — 
established  with  grit  and  guts. 

Why  must  we  be  forced  to  cringe  in  the 
face  of  communism?     What  has  happened  to 
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o\ir  courage,  our  determination,  and  our 
Intelligence' 

That  U  not  wl\at- America  wants.  We  are 
not  soft,  nor  are  we  aXraid.  What  we  need 
In  Washington  Is  someone  to  express  the 
rescIUK  deierm.lnation  of  the  people  or  the 
United  6tate>  to  fcack  down  no  further,  to 
fieht  back  w.th  the  weleht  of  sklM.  IntelU- 
eence.  cours^e.  and  the  truth  that  Is  ours. 
We  can  as  a  country  no  longer  stand  Idle 
as  the  prancing  mimics  of  the  Moscow  party 
line  sell  tis  short.  The  days  of  dilettante 
diplomacy  are  running  out  on  Mr.  Acheson 
and  his  fancy  comrades  of  the  Kremlin. 
Sugared  phrases  In  a  British  accent  are  fine 
for  Washing^ton  teas.  But  this  Is  net  a  tea 
party.  -  Put  some  men  with  grass-rout*  com- 
mon aenae  In  charge  of  the  State  Department 
and  then  watch  America  go.  It  Is  peace  we 
want  and  peace  we  can  have.  Peace  with 
courage  and  with  honor. 

But  we  cannot  have  that  peace  If  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  continues  to  be  shaped  by 
these  who  are  either  disloyal  to  this  Nation 
or  half-hearted  In  their  loyalty — and  remem- 
ber that  a  Communlst-mlnded  Individual 
strategically  placed  In  a  State  Department 
position  Is  much  more  dangeroiis  than  an 
A-bomb.  An  A-bomb  will  kill  thousands  of 
people,  but  a  Communlst-mlnded  State  De- 
partment officer  In  a  key  position  whoee  dis- 
loyalty Is  hidden  by  Presidential  fiat  can 
enslave  this  Nation. 


Cortailmect  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  D.\KOTA 

TS  THE  SENA'i"E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entiUed  "It's  Time  To  Cool  Him  Off." 
published  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli- 
gencer Journal  cf  April  19.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  s  TiMi  To  Cool  Him  Off 

We  predict  hard  sledding  for  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson,  and  rightfully  so. 

His  order,  of  yesterday,  cutting  maU  serv- 
ice Is  ridiculous,  to  s^y  the  least. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Donaldson  has  a  mad  on  at  Congress,  and 
»o  he's  going  to  take  It  out  on  all  the  people. 

He  may  get  away  with  It.  but  we  doubt  It. 

We  look  for  mall  service  to  be  restored  to 
normal,  posthaste,  as  soon  as  Conpress  has 
a  chance  to  get  into  action,  as  well  as  the 
citizens. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Deptutment  has  not  been,  in 
recent  history  at  least,  efficiently  run.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Donaldson  has  done 
any  better  In  this  respect  than  his  prede- 
cessors 

So  Mr.  Donaldson  asked  Congress  to  In- 
crease rates,  to  take  care  of  the  Departments 
deficiency.  Congress  In  effect  has  said  thus 
far,  put  your  house  In  order  before  you  ask 
for  Increased  rates. 

Then  Mr.  Donaldson  sought  to  erase  tha 
deficit  through  a  deficiency  appropriation, 
which  has  been  the  usual  procedure.  Con- 
greaa  balked  again,  as  It  did  In  considering 
the  appr<)pri;iti.)n  for  the  19.il  fiscal  year. 

Vow  Mr.  Donaldson  Is  mad. 


He's  going  to  show  Congress.  And  tha 
people,  too. 

We  are  for  economy  In  Government.  And 
we  are  against  those  who  preach  economy, 
and  then  holler  their  heads  off  when  soma 
one  In  the  Government  economizes. 

We  may  seem  to  be  doing  that  very  thing 
right  now.    But  we  are  not. 

We  are  complaining  because  Mr.  Donaldson 
has  chosen  to  reduce  m  ill  service  rather 
than  reorganize  his  deyjartment  and.  In  so  do- 
ing, put  It  on  a  paying  basis.  For  it  Is  a 
business,  a  big  business,  a  monopoly,  If  you 
please,  and  as  such.  In  these  times,  at  least. 
It  could  and  should  be  made  to  operate 
evenly.  If  not  show  a  profit  which,  It  would 
seem,  would  be  legitimate  In  view  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered,  up  until  yesterday. 

Another  thing  we  do  not  like,  and  do  not 
think  Is  good  business,  is  cutting  service 
when  the  need  is  for  greater  service.  The 
bus  companies  seem  to  have  the  Idea,  here- 
abouts, that  the  way  to  get  business  is  to 
reduce  service  and  raise  fares. 

But  it  wont  work,  we  feel  certain. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  reduced  service  will  undoubtedly  turn 
postal  business  to  the  teleeraph  and  tele- 
phone companies.  And  that  will  happen 
without  a  rate  Increase. 

So.  as  we  see  it.  Mr.  Donaldson  Is  cutting 
off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 

What  Mr.  Donaldson  should  do  Is  re- 
organize his  Department  on  a  businesslike 
basis.  Increase  service  and  reduce  rates,  and 
he  wouldn't  have  to  go  running  hat  In  hand 
to  Congress  every  couple  of  days  for  defi- 
ciency funds. 

And  he  soon  would  be  breaking  even,  or 
showing  a  profit,  If  he  chose  to  do  so. 


Congressman  Doilinger's  Preliminary 
Report  to  His  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
half-way  mark  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  been 
reached.  At  this  time.  I  wi^h  to  make 
a  preliminary  report  to  my  constituents, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  I  shall 
make  a  complete  one. 

My  efforts  for  a  strong  Federal  rent- 
control  bill  have  been  unceasing.  In 
November  1949,  I  wrote  the  President, 
urging  that  he  make  a  recommendation 
In  his  next  message  to  Congress  that 
rent  controls  be  extended  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  law  in  June  1950. 
In  that  letter  I  stated:  "Rent  controls 
are  a  vital  necessity  to  us.  and  to  end 
such  controls  In  1950  would  cause  dire 
hardship  and  extremely  disastrous  re- 
sults." The  President  thereafter  recom- 
mended extension  of  the  Federal  rent- 
control  law. 

When  the  plan  for  the  New  York 
State  rent  control  law  was  announced. 
I  spoke  out  against  It.  saying  that  it 
would  be  only  another  spineless  attempt 
by  New  York  State  to  regulate  the  vital 
matter  of  rent  control,  and  would  not 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against  in- 
creases and  evictions.    We  find  that  the 


New  York  State  law  indicates  that  no 
Increases  can  be  applied  for  before  De- 
cember 1,  1950.  This  provision  sticks  cut 
like  a  sore  thumb,  and  we  know  It  might 
possibly  mean  that  increases  will  be 
granted  and  tenants  exploited.  It  also 
shows  that  there  is  still  great  need  for 
Federal  rent  control.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  give  tenants  the  protection  they 
must  have,  I  shall  continue  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  assist  them. 

The  question  of  extension  of  Federal 
rent  control  Is  now  l)efore  the  House 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
will  make  my  views  known  and  ur?e  '^xxch 
extension.  I  believe  that  a  strong  F.d- 
eral  rent  control  law  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  shall  ccn- 
tinue  my  efforts  toward  passage  of  the 
biil. 

FEPC  has  been  one  of  my  strong  ob- 
jectives, and  I  have  fought  for  it.  not 
only  this  year,  but  for  many  years  past. 
I  need  not  reiterate  my  stand,  for  you 
know  that  I  firmly  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  people  are  entitled  to  em- 
ployment, and  that  discrimination  is  un- 
American.  On  February  22.  1950.  when 
the  measure  finally  came  up  for  debate  in 
the  House,  I  was  present  to  fight  for 
FEPC.  I  hoped  for  the  long-awaited  vic- 
tory. However,  the  McConnell  Amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  a  Republican  from 
Penn.sylvama.  was  introduced.  That 
substitute  bill  was  bad  enough,  but  then. 
due  to  the  coahtion  of  Dixiecrats  and 
Republican.? — amendment  after  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  further  cripple  the 
bill. 

The  measure  that  was  finally  before  I's 
for  a  vote  was  such  a  spineless,  worth- 
less, toothless  thing  that  it  made  a  mock- 
ery of  FEPC.  I  could  not  compromise 
a  principle  nor  rest  short  of  the  gop.l  I 
had  aimed  for  during  the  years.  The 
friends  cf  FEPC  know  who  ha^s  stood  the 
test.  I  pledge  that  I  will  continue  the 
struggle  until  the  American  people  have 
a  strong  FEPC  which  will  assure  equal 
opportunity  In  employment  to  all — 
without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  ancestry. 

My  efforts  In  behalf  of  our  postal 
workers  continue.  The  orders  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  curtailing  delivery 
and  other  essential  postal  services  have 
cau.^ed  grave  concern  both  to  postal 
workers  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
whom  they  serve.  I  sent  a  vigorous  pro- 
test to  the  President  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  demanding  that  the  orders  be 
rescinded  at  once.    I  stated: 

Otu"  postal  employees  deserve  commenda- 
tion— not  threats  to  their  livelihood,  when 
we  consider  the  fine  record  they  hnve 
achieved  through  the  years. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  Justi- 
fication for  this  destruction  of  our  fine 
postal  system,  and  that  a  rescission  of 
the  orders  was  Imperative. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  our  veterans 
receive  from  our  country  all  the  benefits, 
care,  and  consideration  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
providing  for  16.000  additional  bods  for 
veterans'  hospitals.  I  have  strongly  pro- 
tested cuts  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  staffs  and  other  services,  and 
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will  always  have  our  veterans'  welfare  at 
heart. 

The  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  a  serious  problem  to  all  of  us  who 
wish  to  preserve  peace — for  we  have 
learned  that  a  conflagration  in  any  part 
of  the  world  today  endangers  all  na- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  news  broke  that 
England  was  rearming  the  Arab  States, 
I  protested  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
pointing  out  that  our  assistance  to  Eng- 
land made  us  an  unwitting  participant 
In  the  threat  against  the  new  State  of 
Israel.  I  maintained  that  the  threats 
of  a  "second  round'  were  very  real,  and 
that  Israel  was  the  potential  target  of 
the  Arab  States;  that  the  United  States 
must  make  it  clear  that  the  security  of 
Israel  is  our  concern,  and  that  we  will 
insist  upon  it. 

Thereafter,  in  a  personal  interview 
v.-ith  Secretary  Acheson.  I  protested  the 
lack  of  action  by  the  State  Department. 
Rr-pordng  on  that  meeting.  Drew  Pear- 
son in  his  column  of  April  2,  quoted  me 
as  follows ; 

•'If  arms  shipments  keep  up,  the  Arabs 
will  eventually  have  a  preponderance,  and 
that  will  mean  war."  said  Representative 
DoLiiNCEU  of  New  York.  "Unless  the  British 
stop,  the  United  States  should  lift  its  em- 
ba:go  to  Israel." 

The  new  ntate  of  Israel,  fighting  for 
its  life  against  terrific  odds,  needs  our 
help  as  a  democracy,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  ask  necessary  protection  for 
her. 

The  people  of  Ireland  should  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  themselves,  and  should 
be  independent.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  529  which  would  assist  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  establish  their  com- 
plete independence,  and  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  settle,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  her  people,  how  she  wishes  to  be  gov- 
erned. Thereafter.  I  spoke  in  commit- 
tee urging  favorable  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  it  in  this  regard. 

My  interest  in  democracy  is  sincere 
and  deep,  and  Ireland,  who  helped  us 
.so  much  in  our  fiyht  for  freedom  and  in 
the  building  of  our  own  great  Nation, 
must  be  given  proof  that  we  are  stand- 
ing by  her  at  this  critical  time. 

Claiming  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  permitted  the  resur- 
gence of  German  fascism,  antisemitism. 
militarism  and  cartels,  and  has  failed 
miserably  in  promoting  democracy  in 
Germany.  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
413.  This  provides  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the 
American  military  government  in  Ger- 
many and  the  civilian  administration 
which  succeeded  it.  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
permitted  or  encouraged  the  reestablish- 
mcnt  of  cartels,  the  resumption  of  power 
by  former  Nazis,  the  resurgence  of  fas- 
cism and  antisemitism  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  German  military-  strength. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany— John  J.  McCloy— to  delay  the 
execution  of  death  sentences  of  the  top 
Nazi  war  criminals  imposed  at  Nurem- 
berg. I  have  called  upon  him  several 
times,  to  obey  the  mandate  given  him. 


Insisting  that  a  further  delay  is  a  trav- 
esty upon  American  justice.  Our  failure 
in  this  regard  is  a  shining  example  of 
how  quickly  we  are  forgetting  the  un- 
speakable crimes  of  the  Nazis. 

I  know  that  excise  taxes  are  strongly 
objected  to  by  my  constituents,  and  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  bring  about  their  re- 
peal. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  .soon  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  re- 
peal of  all  of  them. 

There  are  many  others  matters  in 
which  you  are  interested,  which  are  too 
numerous  for  me  to  cover  in  this  report. 
I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  discuss 
them  all. 

The  problems  and  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents are  of  primary  interest  to  me. 
So  that  they  may  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. I  maintain  a  congressional  ofEce 
at  938  Simpson  Street.  Bronx,  which  is 
open  daily,  where  the  people  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  District  of  New  York  are 
welcome  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to 
them.  It  is  my  wish  to  serve  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  they  may  rest 
assured  that  my  earnest  efforts  in  their 
behalf  will  continue. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WlLLIAiM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  D.'.KCTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiticle 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal  serv- 
ice from  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 
As  THEY  Look— And  as  It  Looks  to  Thzm 

Question  of  the  week:  'Do  you  believe  re- 
ducing postal  expenditures  is  the  right  step 
towards  Government  economy?" 

Dean  C.  Ekstrom,  169  East  Eighteenth 
street :  "I  don't  think  so.  The  postal  service 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  not  only  helps  the  people  in  the 
United  States  but  is  a  great  comfort  and 
necessity  to  our  people  overseas." 

Bud  Jensen.  1353  June  Street:  "They 
should  never  change  postal  service,  specially 
now  that  It's  doing  more  good  than  ever 
before.  It  would  upset  the  whole  business 
world,  because  all  business  houses  are  .set  up 
as  to  be  dependent  of  postal  service." 

Jay  Griggs.  1275  Sage  Avenue:  "If  the  Gov- 
ernment cuts  the  postal  service  It  will  put 
men  out  of  work.  People  out  of  work  is  one 
of  the  first  signs  of  depression.  There  should 
be  a  way  of  cutting  expenditures  without 
taking  jobs." 

Ada  Baker,  Irwin.  Idaho:  "I  think  there  are 
many  other  places  that  would  be  more  suit- 
able to  cut  expenditures  such  as  having  less 
Government  employees.  It  wouldn't  really 
bother  me  but  so  many  people  depend  on  mail 
service." 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Lowder,  143  North  Third  West. 
Rigby:  "The  postal  department  is  one  part  of 
the  Government  ftmctlons  that  should  be 


left  alone.  This  service  causes  no  unneces- 
sary expenditure  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  on 
a  new  one  delivery  a  day  route  now  and  would 
sure  hate  to  see  any  less  service." 

Mrs.  Jack  Hart.  Rigby :  "I  would  rather  they 
cut  postal  service  than  have  to  pay  more  for 
stamps  and  money  orders.  One  delivery  is  all 
they  get  in  the  coimtry  and  is  all  that  ia 
necessary." 


Danger  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

CF  NrW   YCF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  May  1950  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Forum,  a  magazine  of  wide  circulation 
published  in  New  York,  which  di-scusses 
the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  realistically: 

A  Diabolical  Scheme  and  Ouk  £tat« 
Depap.tment 
The  Economist  of  London,  a  weekly  review, 
stated  In  an  article  on  Jordan,  Israel,  and  the 
Arab  World,  that  it  was  most  likely  that  the 
Hashamite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and  Arab 
Palestine  would  eventually  become  one  and 
that,  as  King  Abdullah  always  relies  on  the 
Arab  Legion  to  maintain  himself  In  power, 
without  Its  support,  he  could  not  keep  his 
throne  for  a  week  and  realizes  that  he  owes 
his  position  to  the  British  "who  are  responsi- 
ble for  building  up,  training,  maintaining, 
and  financing  the  legion." 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  peace 
negotiations,  almost  reaching  fruition,  be- 
tween Jordan  and  Israel,  were  merely  a  blind 
to  learn  bow  much  Israel  was  ready  to  con- 
cede in  order  to  attain  peace,  so  that  British 
Bevin  might  estimate  how  much  to  demand 
of  Israel  by  way  of  the  threat  of  the  British 
concocted  and  controlled  Mufti's  Arab  League 
and  of  the  heavy  armament  Great  Britain 
has  been  introducing  among  the  Arab  States 
that  might  be  prepared  for  the  second  round, 
in  the  hope  of  recapturing  all  cf  Palestine 
and  the  Arab  world  under  British  suzerainty. 
All  else  is  camouflage.  Abdullah's  surrender 
to  the  Arab  League  v.as  a  foregone  conclusion 
as  soon  as  Britain  thought  the  time  ripe. 

Handing  over  "Arab"  Palestine  to  Abdullah 
is  tantam.ount  to  turning  It  over  to  the 
British.  Is  there  any  legal  or  logical  reason 
why  Jordan  should  be  permitted,  by  a  mere 
unilateral  declaration,  in  view  of  the  UN 
resolution  of  November  29,  1947.  or  any  sub- 
sequent events,  to  annex  "Arab"  Palestine 
and  thus  become  a  constantly  threatening 
thorn  In  Israels  sides? 

The  chief  disappointment,  however.  Is  the 
agreement  with  this  diabolical  scheme  mani- 
fested by  our  State  Department. 

When  will  it  reccgnize  that  America's 
acquiescence  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
conspiracies  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
American  interests?  These  demand  a  strong, 
democratic,  and  industrialized  Middle  Ecst, 
not  a  Middle  East  eroded  and  milked  dry 
by  the  greedy  appetite  of  British  colonialism. 
The  willingness  of  certain  influential  mem- 
bers of  oiir  State  Department  to  foUow  the 
British  line  wherever  it  happens  to  lead, 
surely  is  as  fit  a  subject  for  congressional 
investigation  as  was  the  activity  of  those 
other  men  who  were  fascinated  by  the  Com- 
munist idea  and  who  have  done  so  much 
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Incalculable   hsnn    through   thtlr   Influence 
In  th#  making  and  carrymtr  out  of  Ameri- 
can policy.     Whether  consciously  cr  uncon- 
BClou&iy,  a  subrerslcn  of  our  policy  In  favor 
of  the  Brttlsii  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  our 
welfare  as  one  In  lavur  of  the  Communists. 
This  entire  Issue  outht  to  be  brought  out 
Into  the  open  tor  discuslson   on   the   floors 
of  CcnETeaa  where  It  would  be  brought   to 
the    attention    at    the    cotmtry    that    these 
British   gifts    to   vhe   Arab   feudal   lords   are 
actually  being  paid  for  by  the  tax  mcnpys 
of   Americans.     Surely  our  citlaens  have   a 
light,  throush  their  electeo   representatives 
In  Congress,  to  know  what  Is  transptrmg  and 
to  demand  an  accounting.     Is  It  net  unfair 
and  even  fantastic   tc   expect   the   Innocent 
citizens  of  America  to  pay  taxes  ultimately 
to  be  used  for  the  support,  by  arms,  cf  Arab 
chauvinism  or  British  colonialism? 


Cortailment  of  Postal  Serrice 


Seaway  Ron-Around 


EXTFNSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NtW    T  >RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  vi.sh  to 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wat€rtown  Daily  Times  of  May  6.  1950: 

8X,»WAT     RCN-A«0UND 

V>'e  are  In  the  process  of  another  hearing 
on  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  project  In  Wash- 
ington. This  time  the  hearing  is  belore  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  is 
the  Jormer  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
We  can  recall  back  in  the  early  1920  5,  when 
Wallace  Dempsey  of  Lockport,  was  chairman 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harlxmi  C-ommlttee  it  waa 
holding  hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way TTie  late  Luther  W.  Mott  then  repre- 
sented this  district   In  Congress. 

Death  takes  its  toll  but,  other  than  that, 
the  cast  that  appears  each  year  for  the  sea- 
way hearing,  whether  It  be  l)efore  a  Senate 
or  a  House  committee,  Is  very  much  the 
same.  Of  course  Cabinet  officials  chinge  so 
far  as  personnel  Is  concerned  but  their  posi- 
tion Is  always  very  much  the  same.  They 
are  for  the  seaway.  The  argumeL.ts  ad- 
Tanced  each  year  do  not  vary  greatly.  Must 
of  the  conunittce  members,  Senatc>rs  and 
Congressmen,  have  heard  them  often  t)€fore. 
Although  we  dislike  to  say  it,  the  chances 
are  they  will  bear  them  often  ag.'iiu. 

The  current  hearing  U  being  held  In  the 
last  few  months  of  the  Eighty-&rst  Ojngress. 
No  one  expects  that  a  seaway  meabore  can 
be  passed  this  year.  So  the  current  seaway 
bill  win  die  wich  the  Elghty-flrst  Congresa. 
That  means  that  they  must  be  Introduced 
once  more  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
And  that  means  another  hearing,  perhaps 
two  more  hearlnjirs,  one  betore  the  Senate 
committee  and  another  before  the  House 
committee  with  most  of  the  same  witnesses 
and  most  of  the  same  testimony. 

We  are  optimistic  enough  to  bellfve  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  sometime  be- 
come a  fact  We  ppreclate  that  these  hf'ar- 
Ings,  year  after  year,  at  least  have  an  educa- 
tional value  Certainly  we  detect  Increas- 
ing support  for  the  project.  But  If  Mr.  Tru- 
man Is  so  strong  for  the  seaway  as  he  Indi- 
cates he  Is,  we  wish  he  would  do  something 
about  It.  There  may  be  something  to  the 
Dewey  charge  that  the  Truman  admlnlstra« 
tloc  Is  strung  on  talk  but  wca.k  on  action. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  F 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OP  NORTH   D.^K    TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
V^'cdnesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Prc^-ldent.  I  ask 
unanimr  us  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Adroit  Maneuver",  published 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April 
21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aoaorr  MANrtrvxa 

We  have  preached  economy  In  the  opera- 
tion of  government  Just  as  earnestly  and  In- 
sistently as  we  know  how. 

So  we  are  In  no  position  to  yelp,  now  that 
the  head  of  the  big  service  department  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  has  announced  an 
economy  move  which  will  affect  the  conveni- 
ence of  practically  every  citizen  and  the  con- 
duct of  a  great  many  businesses,  but  which 
the  Nation  can  withstand  without  any  peril. 
In  fact  we  would  applaud  Donaldson's  ac- 
tion In  ordering  reductions  of  postal  services. 
Including  mall  deliveries.  If  we  thought  for 
a  moment  that  this  was  a  genuine,  sincere 
economy  measure,  and  would  be  a  lasting 
one. 

But  we  don't  t'-lnk  It  w-is. 

We  doubt  that  Donaldson's  order  will  be 
put  fully  Into  effect,  or  If  It  Is,  that  It  will 
stay  very  long  In  force. 

We  think  Donaldson's  action  was  a  bu- 
reaucratic squeeze  play,  pure  and  simple. 
Prom  the  timing  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
order,  and  because  any  resultant  economies 
will  net  be  proportionate  to  the  service  re- 
ductions ordered.  It  Is  apparent  that  this 
maneuver  was  designed  to  put  pressure  on 
Congress  to  restore  Post  Office  Department 
budkiet  cuts. 

That's  an  old  and  transparent  bureaucratic 
trick,  cutting  governmental  services  In  the 
very  way  that  will  affect  the  public  most  di- 
rectly and  most  adversely  when  the  heat  Is 
on   for  economy  In  Government. 

We  think  a  couple  of  circumstances  sup- 
port our  viewpoint  in  this  matter.  Notice,  U 
you  please,  that  Donaldson's  order  for  re- 
ductions in  mail  deliveries  to  homes  and 
businesses  went  beyond  the  reductions  sug- 
gested by  the  Hou.'-e  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when  it  recommended  cuts  in  Donaldson's 
budget.  The  scope  of  the  service  reductions 
ordered  by  Donaldson  amounted  almost  to 
an  arrogant  taunt  of  the  House  committee, 
as  If  It  didn't  know  what  It  was  talking  about 
In  the  field  of  Post  Office  Department  finances. 

Note,  too,  that  the  Poet  Office  Department 
admitted  yesterday  that  It  could  not  estimate 
how  much  money  could  be  saved  by  the 
service  reductions  Donaldson  ordered.  If  the 
Postmaster  General's  order  had  been  a  slmon 
pure  economy  move,  It  would  have  been 
based  s'^;uarely  on  an  .ntelUitent  calculation 
of  how  much  money  needed  to  be  saved  and 
of  exactly  how  much  would  be  Bav<.d 
by  the  stipulated  cuts  in  service. 

If  the  Pi)st  Cfflce  Department  were  as 
deeply  concerned  with  economy  as  It  would 
like  to  have  people  believe.  It  would  start 
by  overhaullnif  the  notoriously  wasteful.  In- 
efficient and  outdated  Internal  management 
of  the  Department. 

The  pattern  for  maklnjj  sound  and  lasting 
economies    w;e    *aid    down    by    the    Hoover 


Commission.  l?ut  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  bring  wbout  the  adoption  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  And  lor 
that  Congress  must  accept  Its  share  cf  the 
blame,  for  ougress  has  shown  no  zeal  for 
fundamental  economies  and  substantive  Im- 
provements In  the  Post  Office  Department 
oj5eratlons. 

We  will  cheerfully  accept  reductions  In 
mail  service  If  the  Post  CQce  Department, 
as  an  earnest  of  (;ood  faith,  will  make  the 
Internal  economies  It  so  badly  needs.  Even  a 
privately  owned  business  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man's socio-economic  planners  have  labeled 
as  a  monopoly  couldn't  stay  out  cf  the  red 
over  one  Qscal  year  If  Its  management  policies 
and  operating  practices  were  no  mora 
progressive  than  those  of  the  Post  Office. 


Too  Clever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

1  F    .NLW    T..  KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  what 
I  con.sider  a  very  pertinent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Teletrram  and  Sun  on  Saturday.  May 
6.  1950,  entitled  "Too  Clever,"  dealing 
with  and  exposing  the  President's  con- 
troversial Reorganization  Plan  No.  12, 
which  would  abolish  the  ofBce  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  inde- 
pendent General  Counsel. 

The  President's  purpo.^e  1;  an  attempt 
to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  under  the  guise  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendation.  The  Hoover 
Commission's  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment made  no  such  recommendation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Too  CLr\  ai 

A  number  of  the  21  Government  reorganl- 
ratlon  plans  President  Trumai;  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  March  15  are  In  serious  trouble. 

That  Is  regrettable.  If  Congress  rejects 
any  of  these  plans  for  plcayun  •  political  rea- 
sons It  Will  be  a  blow  to  hopes  for  economy 
and  efficiency  through  the  gocd  work  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

But  Mr.  Truman  can't  put  al;  the  blame  on 
Congress. 

He,  himself.  Introduced  considerations 
other  than  efficiency  and  economy  Into  some 
of  these  plans — notably,  the  controversial 
plan  No.  12. 

That's  the  one  which  wnu'd  abolish  the 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Re  atlons  Board's 
Independent  general  counsel  »nd  divide  his 
functions  between  the  Board  and  Its  Chair- 
man, who  would  become  chi.'f  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  NLRB. 

There.  In  effect,  Mr.  Truman  is  making  a 
too-clever  attempt  to  repeal  an  Important 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  iVct,  Congress, 
In  that  law,  made  the  genera;  counsel  Inde- 
pendent, on  the  sound  thiory  that  the 
NLRB'B  Judicial  and  prosecuimg  ftmctlons 
should  be  separated. 

The  Hoover  Commission  d.d  not  recom- 
mend abolition  of  the  gei  eral  counsels 
office. 

The  nonpartisan  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report  has  refused  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  plan  No.  la,  polntlrg  cut  that  It 
"raises  u-u.s  which  are  not   wholly  orgaiU- 
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national,  but  are  matters  of  national,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  policy." 

In  fact,  the  citizen's  committee  gave  out- 
right approval  to  only  9  of  the  President's 
21  plans,  asserting  that  some  of  the  others 
fall  short  of  ''oover  Commission  objectives 
and  that  a  few  go  beyond  them. 

Plan  No.  12  is  due  to  come  up  in  the  Senate 
on  May  10.  It  seems  probable  that  at  least 
49  Senators — the  constitutional  majority  re- 
quired—will vote  to  kill  It.  If  so,  Mr.  Tru- 
man can  thank  himself  and  the  labor-union 
leaders  who  are  backing  this  scheme  for 
partial  Taft-Hartley  repeal  under  the  guise 
of  reorganization. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  Commended  for 
Work  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  F 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  often  falls  to  our  lot  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  our  respective  dis- 
tricts, to  prod  or  criticize  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  do  just 
the  opposite — to  give  credit  where  I  be- 
lieve credit  is  fairly  and  honestly  due. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Marvin  F.  Schwccrs,  State  Con- 
servationist for  Wisconsin,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  my  State. 
That  letter  presented  a  picture  of  real 
cooperative  accomplishment.  It  related 
that  61  of  Wisconsin's  71  counties  have, 
in  accordance  with  State  law,  been  cre- 
ated as  soil  conservation  districts.  These 
61  districts  have  undertaken  a  wide  va- 
riety of  projects  under  expert  guidance 
to  control  and  prevent  soil  erosion,  thus 
preserving  the  precious  topsoil  of  Wis- 
consin farms. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  every  one  of 
the  five  counties  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin  is  organized 
and  actively  functioning  as  a  soil  con- 
servation district.  The  soil  conservation 
work  has  "taken"  in  an  effective  and 
healthy  manner.  Farmers  are  respond- 
ing to  an  all-important  effective  educa- 
tional program.  There  is  no  coercion. 
The  work  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  rests  with  the  farmer 
himself.  This  sound  approach  unques- 
tionably accounts  for  the  encouraging 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

Last  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Schweers  and  Charles  Skaife,  district 
conservationist  for  my  home  county  of 
Waukesha,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  view 
some  of  the  projects  in  proprress  first- 
hand. It  was  a  worth-while  experience, 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  repeat  else- 
where in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict this  year. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Schweer's  letter  to 
me  was  a  copy  of  his  statement  to  his 
soil  conservation  district  supervisors, 
commenting  on  their  reports  to  him  and 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  conserva- 

ticii  proofam  in  Wisconsin  during  1949. 


I  submit  it  herewith  in  order  that  it  may 
be  available  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
other  interested  persons: 

Department  of  AGRicci.Tt-"2E. 

Soil  Consehvation  Service, 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  1,  1950. 

To:  Soil  conservation  district  supervisors. 
From:  M.  F.  Schweers,  State  conservationist. 
Subject:  1949  soil  conservation  district  an- 
nual reports. 
Rather  than  acknowledge  each  of  your  1949 
annual  reports  individually  we  are  again 
sending  you  a  general  statement  in  lieu  cf 
separate  letters.  In  this  we  are  reviewing 
progress  made  in  1949  as  it  relates  to  you 
supervisors  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  touching  upon  your  plans  for  1950. 
We  would  also  like  to  comment  en  some 
events  of  this  year  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  aSairs  of  your  district. 

REPORTS    FOR     194  9    HIGHLY    INFORMATm 

In  general,  last  year's  district  reports  top 
those  Of  previous  years  in  term^  of  interest 
and  completeness.  Many  were  mimeo- 
graphed. We  understand  copies  were  sent 
to  district  cooperators,  agricultural  leaders, 
and  others  interested  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. 

A  number  of  the  reports  contained  excel- 
lent statements  from  the  supervisors.  In 
some  instances  the  chairman  or  secretary 
wTote  the  introduction  while  others  con- 
tained brief  letters  wTitten  by  each  member 


of  the  governing  bodies.  Seme  of  the  phi- 
losophies expressed  presented  entirely  new 
Ideas  on  how  to  develop  In  more  people  an 
appreciation  of  our  land  and  water  resources 
and  persuade  them  to  do  something  about 
It. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  reports 
was  the  indication  that  supervisors  are  defi- 
nitely formulating  policies  and  directing  ac- 
tivities in  their  districts.  That's  yotir  Job 
and  mere  power  to  you. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS,    1949 

During  the  past  3  months  either  Assistant 
State  Conservationist  Raymond  Brown  or 
Edwin  Hill,  with  field  personnel  of  the  Service 
and  others,  met  with  each  of  the  district 
governing  bodies  in  the  State.  At  these 
meetings  you  reviewed  accomplishments 
made  in  your  district  during  the  year.  You 
compared  the^e  attainments  with  goals  you 
had  set  for  the  year  at  a  meetmg  held  dur- 
ing mld-wlnter  of  1948-49.  Some  districts 
went  over  the  top  on  their  goals  while  others 
fell  a  little  short. 

In  all  district  reports  you  Indicated  you 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  production 
for  1949.  The  goals  set  for  the  year  were 
ambitious  ones.  We  realize  that  everyone 
worked  hard  enough  and  would  have  topped 
them  had  weather  and  soU  conditions  been 
right. 

Following  Is  a  table  showing  State  goals 
for  1949.  the  year's  accomplishments,  the 
percentage  of  goals  attained,  and  totals  to 
date: 


Activitr 


I'll  it 


Goal 


Accom- 
plished 


Percent 


Total  to 
date 


Land  capability  inventory Acres 

Contour  farming do 

Strip  cropping - do . 

I'asture  imtirovonient - do 

WotxUand  management do 

Tree  planting do 

Terraces  and  diversions Miks 

Clos.>d  drains Linoar  feet... 

Oi)en  drains Miles 

Prevention  of  graiing  damage Acres 

lermiinent structures Number 

Temjxrarv  structures ! do 

Waterway?  and  outlet? |  Linear  feet... 

Farm  plans  and  replans Number 


485.100 
4.  s<ro 

6».G»5 
Jfi,  1C9 
5.39n 
1.4Mi 
561.6 
748.  Sf'O 
251.4 

10,  ore 

ir 

4r4 

£96,  f.90 
^361 


583.725 

7.1*10 

66.»2H 

16,  irs 

6,  .^52 

1.851 

518.0 

688,913 

286.9 

16,  187 

24 

346 

1.006,313 

2.268 


120 
l.'i9 

9r 

100 
122 
I'.'S 
92 
92 
114 

ir,i 

141 

ii2 

96 


8,208,301 

174,  770 

431.346 

65.320 

4-2.  519 

14.  649 

1.746.2 

2,  l><9.  820 

733.5 

128,876 

229 

l.'*56 

3,  448,  (JK9 

19,067 


As  you  fully  understand,  we  do  not  main- 
tain detailed  records  on  practices  such  as 
changes  In  land  use;  Influence  on  farmers  to 
Increase  purchases  of  liming  and  fertilizing 
materials;  improved  rotations;  etc.  How- 
ever, these  are  considered  at  the  time  con- 
servation plants  are  developed  with  the  farm 
family  and  are  written  up  as  part  of  the  speci- 
fications. Furthermore,  these  soil-conserva- 
tion measures  in  general  do  not  require  on- 
the-farm  assistance  In  their  establishment. 

According  to  your  reports  service  person- 
nel worked  with  the  Extension  Service  on 
numerous  education  and  information  activi- 
ties. They  appeared  on  programs  for  tours, 
demonstrations,  and  general  and  special 
meetings.  They  prepared  i.ews  stories  and 
presented  radio  broadcasts. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  the  extent  of  the 
Informational  program  as  it  affected  groups 
other  than  farmers.  The  hamemakers'  soil- 
conservation  project  In  thj  Green  County 
soil-conservation  district  Ij.  something  en- 
tirely new.  Tours  of  editors,  clergymen,  and 
bankers  appeared  very  effect  .ve.  Talks  before 
civic  clubs,  PT'A.  etc..  should  also  make  a 
definite  contribution. 

Virtually  every  report  contained  some  in- 
formation on  the  youth-training  program 
being  carried  out  In  distrj<:ts  of  the  State. 
Credit  for  this  fine  show.ng  goes  to  the 
county  superintendents  cf  schools,  teachers. 
4-H  Club  leaders,  the  State  soil-conservation 
committee,  and  all  others  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  program.  We  In  the  Service 
were  pleased  to  cooperate  1 1  this  work.  We 
commend  I.  O.  Hembre,  of  the  State  com- 
mittee staff,  for  his  capable  and  enthusiastic 


leadership  in  si>earheadlng  this  activity  on 
the  State  level. 

GOALS   FOR    1950 

Before  setting  1950  goals,  you  supervisors 
appraised  the  total  amount  of  work  farmers 
of  your  district  are  ready  to  put  Into  effect 
this  year.  To  provide  farmers  with  necessary 
technical  assistance.  It  was  estimated  that  It 
would  take  up  to  five  times  as  many  tech- 
nicians per  district  as  we  can  make  available. 
This  relates  only  to  the  type  of  assistance 
furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

You  supervisors  indicated  in  virtually  all 
annual  reports  that  the  rirst  work  priority 
should  be  laying  cut  planned  practices  on  the 
land.  This  work  is  very  seasonal  and  in  view 
of  limited  manpower  available  you  developed 
your  work  plans  so  that  all  Service  person- 
nel will  devote  full  time  to  it  during  the 
spring  and  fall  lay-cut  seasons. 

There  were  some  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  second  priority  work.  In  most 
cases  follow-up  services  to  district  coopera- 
tors was  placed  in  this  category.  This  serv- 
icing job  involves  calling  upon  your  district 
cooperators  to  assist  them  in  planning  their 
layout  program  for  the  year;  encourage  them 
to  speed  up  the  application  of  practices;  ad- 
vise them  on  how  they  can  get  Into  the  pro- 
gram; and  help  them  determine  how  best  to 
expend  budgeted  funds  for  lime,  fertilizer 
and  seed.  With  acreage  allotments  now 
coming  into  the  picture,  there  will  probably 
be  more  demands  lor  assistance  m  arranging 
cropping  systems  to  coincide  with  these  con- 
trols. With  regard  to  allotments,  quite  a 
number  of  supervisors  have  suggested  that 
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CftpabUltT  InventorlM  be  the  Rcvernlni? 
factor  In  determining  these  acreage;;  ratber 
tban  tta*  historical  bases. 

Tou  g«Te  both  aeccnd  and  third  prior ty 
to  fanr.  planning  for  new  cooperators  and 
replannlng  farms  which  have  been  stMd  or  on 
which  acreage  changes  hare  been  made  We 
agree  with  your  viewpoint  Uiai  cooperators 
should  aaaume  more  ol  the  responsioUuy  of 
getting  their  plans  Into  effect.  Ho'w  to  do 
this  Job  presents  a  real  problem. 

Whatever  your  decision  on  priorities  might 
have  been,  your  goals  for  the  year  were  set 
accordingly  We  all  appreciate  tha:  condi- 
tions, particularly  weather,  will  alter  the 
best  of  plans.  However,  we  fee!  that  by  set- 
ting goals  the  local  staff  has  something  to 
aim  toward  In  our  opinion  each  district 
should  hit  at  least  100  percent  of  Its  goals. 

•on.  coMsnvaiioM  lOBTaicT  work  plans 

rOB    1950 

We  are  very  much  Interested  in  your  dis- 
trict wurk  pluis  for  1950.  These  were  by  far 
the  best  we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  review.  We  were  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  these  plans  will  permit  our  men 
to  spend  the  maximum  amount  of  their  time 
woriuig  directly  with  farm.ers  on  the  land. 
A  Blnlmum  amotmt  of  their  tlnie  will  thus 
be  i^nt  In  working  with  you  supervisors. 
th«  Extension  Service  and  others  on  admln- 
tatratlvs  matters,  in  conducting  field  demon - 
trationa.  In  preparing  news  stories.  In  pre- 
senting radio  broadcasts  and  In  completuig 
records  and  reports  By  so  doing,  ycur  local 
staff  Is  relieved  of  virtually  all  responsibili- 
ties other  tii.an  planning  and  application. 

We  are  also  gratified  to  note  the  number 
of  agencies  which  are  now  participating  in 
the  district  movement.  In  addition  tc  the 
8CS  and  Extension  Service,  references  are 
made  In  your  reports  to  the  W^isconsin  Con- 
servation Department.  State  sf)il  conserva- 
tion committee,  vet  trainers.  FHA,  vocational 
•frlculture.  PMA,  and  schools. 

Most  of  you  supervteors  have  planned  am- 
bitious educational  programs  I  )r  1950.  As 
we  see  It.  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  These  pro- 
grams vary  In  accordance  with  interest  with- 
in the  district.  Where  a  large  number  of 
applicatious  for  farm  conservation  plans  is 
on  file,  supervisors  generally  are  not  giving 
emphasis  to  securing  additional  ones.  More 
attention  In  these  districts  is  given  to  meth- 
od and  resu'.t  demonstrations.  Where  ap- 
plications are  limited  In  number,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  Increase  this  backlog. 

Most  work  plans  revealed  a  definite  trend 
toward  having  service  personnel  work  with 
and  through  neighboring  groups.  With  your 
encouragement  and  active  participation  we 
feel  that  working  with  neighbor  groups  pro- 
vides a  medium  whereby  the  soil -conserva- 
tion program  can  be  stepped  up.  Our  per- 
sonnel who  have  used  this  approach  find 
It  very  effective.  It  may  not  immediately 
reduce  time  spent  in  farm-conservation 
planning  but  these  men  definitely  report 
that  farmers  have  a  better  understandi:ig  of 
their  farm  plans  "s  a  result  of  working  to- 
gether as  a  group.  Then,  too,  a  group  of 
neighbors  working  together  in  an  area  wheie 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  have 
not  as  yet  been  accepted  can  beconie  much 
more  enthusiastic  about  aUoptlm,'  progres- 
s.ve  methods,  than  can  a  single  isolated 
farm  family.  In  thinking  of  neighbor 
groups  we  believe  the  greatest  benefit  in 
using  this  approach  will  come  in  applica- 
tion of  practices  and  In  follow-up.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  personally  follow 
through  en  this  procedure  and  offer  sunj^s- 
tlons  on  lmpro>-lng  it. 

"  coorauTTON  wrrn  pva 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  1930  appro- 
priation bin  for  the  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture, m  the  section  dealing  with  the  agricul- 
tural coniiervatlon  program  adminiatered  by 
the  Production  and  Markettaf  AdBilnlstra- 
tion.  contains  Uie  fullowlaf  staMBMot: 


"That  the  county  agricultural  conserva- 
tion committee  In  any  county  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  conmlttee  may  allot  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  Its  allocation  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services  of  its 
technicians  In  formulating  and  c.irrylng  out 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  and 
the  funds  so  allotted  shall  be  utilized  by  the 
Soil  Conser\atlon  Service  for  technical  and 
other  assistance  In  such  county." 

There  are  three  types  of  assistance  PMA 
and  SCS  officials  have  agreed  upon  as  being 
desirable  lu  this  cooperative  undertaking. 
They  are: 

(al  Furnishing  needed  data — especially 
about  physical  land  conditions  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  conservation  prac- 
tices— for  formulating  and  carrying  out  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  the 
county. 

tb»  Laying  out  and  Btip?rvl8lng  the  In- 
stallation of  conservation  practices  approved 
for  assistance  under  the  1950  a^^rlcultural 
conservation  program. 

(ci  Assisting  in  training  committeemen 
and  association  employees. 

Nineteen  PMA  coitnty  committees  asked 
for  assistance  either  of  the  "b"  or  "c"  types. 
A  representative  of  the  State  PMA  cfDce  and 
a  member  of  our  SCS  State  office  staff  met 
with  these  committees.  With  the  exception 
of  two  counties,  one  or  more  of  you  super- 
visors sat  in  en  each  of  the  19  meetings  held. 
Seventeen  of  the  PMA  committees  completed 
agreements  with  the  Service  under  the  above 
authority.    These  are: 

Type  "b":  Pcpln.  Pierce,  Washburn,  Eiiu 
Claire.  Price,  Rusk,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Lake, 
Keno;;ha. 

T\-pe  "c":  Monroe,  Siuk.  Taylor.  Clark, 
Calumet.  Waukesha.  Lincoln,  Crawford. 

(.All  of  the  above  are  soil  conservation 
districts  excepting  Kenosha  County  ) 

We  feel  that  this  cooperation  with  the 
PMA  offers  some  real  possibilities.  The  "b" 
type  of  program  appealed  to  most  district  su- 
pervisors since  It  provides  extra  assistance  to 
farmers  without  taking  any  time  of  local 
staffs  for  training  purposes.  The  "c"  type 
program  will  require  additional  time  of  serv- 
ice personnel  In  Instructing  PMA  trainees 
as  to  the  "whys,  wherefore's,  and  hows"  of 
v.irlous  practices.  Hcwe%er,  most  of  this 
time  Is  on-the-job  training  and  productive 
accompll.-hments  are  thus  made  during  the 
training  period.  In  our  opinion,  the  help 
contributed  by  PM.A  trainees  plus  the  use  of 
PMA  funds  for  hiring  local  aids  offsets  the 
time  utilized  in  this  extra  training  work. 
Supervisors  In  general  welcome  the  extra  as- 
sistance In  districts. 

Most  of  the  training  plans  call  for  instruct- 
ing PMA  employees  on  methods  of  determin- 
ing »oll-ero5ion  losses;  familiarizing  them 
with  land  capability  inventories  and  the  po- 
tentialities and  limitations  of  various  soils 
in  the  district;  acquainting  them  with  the 
various  soil  conservation  practices:  and  plan- 
ning and  laying  out  less  complex  practices 
such  as  grass  waterways,  strip-crop  systems, 
etc  In  a  few  instances,  PMA  employees 
are  fc  ng  trained  to  plan,  stake  out.  and  su- 
pervise installation  of  simple  drainage  and 
terracing  systems. 

Several  supervisors  expressed  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  this  program  becoming  a 
single  practice  affair  We  assured  these  su- 
pervisors that  we  will  make  every  effort  In 
our  training  program  to  acquaint  PMA  em- 
pl'jyees  with  the  fact  that  a  practical,  effec- 
tive, and  lasting  conservatl'in  prt  gram  mu.st 
consider  the  entire  farm  as  a  unit.  Various 
practices  such  as  terraces  or  strip  cropping, 
which  Influence  the  fl"w  of  water  from  one 
field,  can  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  hap- 
pens to  adjoining  lands.  In  the  same  way. 
Ip.ying  out  a  single  field  In  a  stnp-cropplng 
sy?tem  without  considering  the  entire  farm 
cmlU  thrv)w  the  cropping  system,  the  fer- 
tility, the  »<)ll-er^>f.l  in  control,  and  the  wr.ter 
retention  or  c*isposal  programs  out  of  bal- 


ance for  the  rest  of  the  farm.  No  one  prac- 
tice can  give  the  farmer  prot?ction  agains% 
undue  loss  of  soil  and  water.  Full  conserva- 
tion can  be  reached  only  th  ough  a  com- 
bination cf  the  practices  needed  according 
to  land  use  capabilities  and  for  the  entire 
farming  unit. 

BQUIPMFNT 

Section  66.34  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  has 
been  of  real  benefit  toward  stepping  up  ap- 
plication of  certain  soil-cons  ?rvation  prac- 
tices where  heavy  equipment  an  be  ustd  to 
advantage.  As  this  act  Is  ra'her  short  we 
are  quoting  It  for  your  conver  lence : 

"66.34.  Soil  conservation:  i>rlvate  roads: 
Any  county,  city,  village,  or  town  by  its  gov- 
erning body  or  through  a  conmittee  desig- 
nated by  U  for  the  purpose,  may  contract 
to  do  soil-conservation  work  on  privately 
owned  lands,  but  no  such  contract  shall  In- 
volve more  than  $200  for  an;-  one  person." 

Many  district  governing  bodies  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  legislatioi  .  Supervisors 
have  contacted  town  chairmen  and  governing 
bodies  have  met  with  hlghw  ly  committees 
and  made  arrangements  wherby  equipment 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  during  lay- 
out season.'^.  Several  county  boards  have 
appropriated  funds  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
patrols  for  use  In  soil-consirvatlon  work. 
These  units,  when  not  In  use  on  soil-conser- 
vation work,  are  used  by  the  hghway  depart- 
ment in  their  regular  road  pn>gram. 

By  virtue  of  having  trained  operators  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  ro;  d  patrols  are 
particularly  well  adapted  to  terrace  and  di- 
version construction  many  more  miles  of 
these  practices  can  be  Instalkd  through  the 
tise  of  this  e<^ulpment. 

Quite  a  number  of  contractors  have  also 
become  Interested  in  soil-conservation  work. 
This  should  be  an  Inducement  to  stepping 
up  production. 

MCniNCS  OP  SUPEBVISCRS 

A  majority  of  district  gover:iing  bodies  In 
the  State  hold  regular  meetings;  either  on 
a  ouce-every-2-months  or  a  monthly  basis. 
A  number  of  supervisors  hav«!  told  us  that 
at  one  time  they  thought  t  le  amount  of 
district  business  would  not  ;ustify  regular 
meetings.  These  same  Ind.vlduals  have 
since  been  attending  scheduler  meetings  and 
now  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  get  the 
Job  done  without  convening  more  often. 
Looks  an  though  a  supervisor";  job  is  never 
done. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  r<  cent  series  of 
area  meetings  of  district  sup«rvlsors.  The 
programs  were  set  up  with  the  Idea  of  free- 
for-all  participation.  We  were  >urely  pleased 
at  the  response.  Joint  meetings  of  district 
governing  bodies,  where  carrl  »d  out  on  a 
work-group  basis,  have  the  enthubiastic  sup- 
port of  participating  supervisors.  These  are 
called  for  the  purpose  of  e.xcl.anglng  Ideas 
and  experiences  with  the  prlncury  objective 
of  Improving  district  administration  and 
stepping  up  the  establishmen:  of  planned 
soil-conservation  practices  on  t  le  land. 

otm.ooii  rot  sTAmwc  districts  in  isso-si 
At  this  time  we  are  In  no  position  to  make 
any  commitments  regarding  tie  staffing  of 
districts  for  the  next  fiscal  yeir  beginning 
July  1.  Our  plans  will  be  regulated  by  our 
1951  appropriation. 

Four  sou -conservation  dlstrl:ts  not  pre- 
vloUisly  staffed  will  have  completed  their 
memoranda  of  understanding  'vith  the  De- 
partment and  the  Soil  Coi^serv  uion  Service 
by  July  1.  We  know  that  they  ire  expecting 
some  assistance. 

Irrenpectlve  of  what  our  appropriation 
may  be.  we  will  continue  to  pro'-ide  the  max- 
imum amcunt  of  assistance  fir  funds  ex- 
pended. Our  personnel  will  b-  arsigned  In 
accordance  with  workloads.  We  shall  total 
the  workloads  lor  all  soil-conitrvation  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  and  then  pro  rate  our 
manpower  according  to  nee<l8  for  each 
district. 
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Before  taking  action  to  reduce  any  staffs 
we  will  first  discuss  this  matter  with  govern- 
ing bodies  of  districts  Involved. 

No  matter  what  our  appropriation  may 
be,  districts  will  still  be  short  handed.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  farmers  do  more 
of  this  work  themselves  and  that  other 
agencies  be  called  in  to  contribute  wherever 
possible.  As  we  see  It,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation l5  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 
ticn  cf  many  organizations,  departments, 
and  Individuals.  We  In  the  Service  hcpe 
that  you  supervisors  will  provide  the  leader- 
ship to  muster  and  coordinate  the  many 
forces  that  are  available  to  participate  in 
this  Important  and  vital  movement. 

IN  APPRECIATION 

In  preparing  this  report  we  have  only  high 
lighted  many  topics  we  would  have  liked  to 
discuss  In  more  detail.  Still  it  has  become 
overly  long. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
splendid  cooperation  you  have  extended  to 
us  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.   F.   SCHWEEHS, 

State  Conservationist. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  KOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  L-\NGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  re- 
garding curtailment  in  postal  service, 
from  the  New  York  Jouinal-American 
of  April  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business   Battles  Si..\sh   In   Mail;    Heavt 
Losses  Fe.*red  Hehz 
New  York  businessmen  today  were  prepar- 
ing to  carry  to  Washington  their  fight  against 
th?   Impending  slash   In  mail   deliveries. 

Estimating  that  the  drastic  cuts  would 
cai'.se  Incalculable  losses,  representatives  in 
the  fields  of  publishing,  printing,  mail- 
order selling  and  direct-mail  advertising 
were  laying  plans  to  appear  at  a  Senate  com- 
mittee henring  on  postal  rates. 

It  was  charged  that  the  economy  order  of 
Postmaster  General  Donaldson  was  a  po- 
litical maneuver  to  win  support  for  a  Post 
Olce  Dep.'.rtment  plea  for  new  rates  with 
an  estimated  yield  of  $150,000,000  per  year. 
Concern  over  the  delivery  curb  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Dress  Miiaufacturers  Board  of 
Trade.  Inc..  220  West  Forty-second  Street, 
which  pointed  out  the  garment  district  leans 
heavily  on  parcel  post. 

Under  the  economy  order  to  postmasters, 
no  parcel  post  would  l>e  received  at  post  of- 
fices after  6  p.  m.  At  present,  much  parcel 
pest  Is  received  from  garment-area  houses 
at  the  main  post  office.  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-first  Street,  after  that  hour. 

Letter  carriers  have  been  thrown  Into  a 
"panic"  by  the  economy  order,  according  to 
Philip  Lcpper.  president  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  AFL  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers. 

Lepper  estimated  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  letter  carriers  In  the  city  would  be  fur- 
loughed  or  dismissed  as  a  result  of  the  econ- 
omics  to  go  Into  eSect  July   1. 


That  would  mean  scm.e  4.200  to  6,450  car- 
riers would  be  laid  cff. 

The  seven  postmasters  In  the  city  today 
were  hard  at  work  fitting  their  organizations 
into  the  pattern  Imposed  ty  the  economy 
order,  called  "the  most  dra;;llc  in  the  his- 
tory of  postal  service." 

In  the  Manhattan-Bronx-Fslham  districts, 
presided  over  by  Postmaster  Goldman,  it  was 
estimated  that  a  considerable  number  of 
temporary  vrorkers  would  be  affected  by  the 
first  cutbacks. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENcION  OF  R:i:MARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

Or    NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RzconD  an  editorial 
and  an  article  from  the  V/ichita  Beacon 
regarding  the  curtailment  in  postal 
service. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  th?  Record,  as  follows: 

CoNGRzss  Should  Have  Avoided  the  Imp.\ih- 
iiENT  or  Postal  Servzcz  by  Otheb  Appro- 
FRi.\TicN  Economies 

Tl.e  Postmaster  General.  Jesse  Donaldson, 
has  been  forced  to  lay  off  10.300  employees  cf 
the  postal  service,  due  to  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  maintain  the  servl:e  at  its  present 
high  level.  Congress  failed  to  give  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  appropriation  for 
which  it  asked. 

The  result  of  these  layoffs  for  lack  of  funds 
will  seriously  affect  the  service.  It  will  be 
slowed  up  materially.  Cong-.-ess  should  have 
given  the  Postmaster  General  the  appropria- 
tion that  was  needed.  Money  could  have 
been  saved  from  other  less  ntscessary  and  less 
essential  appropriations. 

The  Marshall  plan  appropriation  could 
have  been  cut.  Less  money  could  have  been 
earmarked  for  housing.  Less  could  be  spent 
by  reorganization  of  Government  agencies 
and  bureaus.  We  could  give  less  money  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Chinese  National- 
ists. 

The  United  States  postal  service  Is  the 
most  efficient  In  the  world.  Postal  employees 
give  their  lives  to  their  work.  They  are 
underpaid.  No  Government  employees  are 
mere  faithful  or  render  greater  public  serv- 
ice. Ten  thousand  of  thesi*  conscientious 
workers  should  not  be  laid  off  to  save  money 
for  less  necessary  purposes. 

We  have  the  money.  We  do  not  appro- 
priate it  wisely  and  rightly.  Our  postal  serv- 
ice should  t>e  maintained  at  its  present  ef- 
ficiency and  not  be  selected  for  economizing 
when  economies  could  be  riade  elsewhere 
without  harm  to  the  American  public. 

Appropriation  Committees  can  do  as  they 
see  fit.  They  easily  could  have  saved  money 
In  other  ways,  instead  of  refusing  the  Post 
Cfflce  Department  the  money  It  needs  to 
prevent  layoffs  of  devoted  postal  employees 
and  deprive  the  American  people  of  the  postal 
service  they  need  and  for  which  they  are 
taxed. 

M.ML  Service  Is  Reduced  in  Wichita 

Postmaster  C.  M.  Fitrwllllam  released  a 
statement  Thursday  afternoon  regarding 
changes  In  postal  service,  which  are  to  be- 
come effective  May  1 : 

Window  service  at  the  main  office  will  be 
provided  between  the  hotirs  of  8  a.  m.  and 


6  p.  m..  Monday  through  Friday.  All  sub- 
stations will  offer  window  service  from  8  to 
5:30.  except  the  airport  branch  and  Plane- 
view  which  will  close  at  5  p.  m. 

Saturday  window  service  at  all  the  sta- 
tions and  main  office  will  be  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  noon. 

Cuts  in  carrier  service  from  2  dally  deliv- 
eries to  1  In  the  residential  area,  and  from 
3  to  2  In  the  business  area,  will  b»  an- 
nounced during  the  next  3  or  4  days. 

Tiiese  changes  will  be  put  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  next  30  days. 

E-icctive  May  15,  all  bulk  mailings  of  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  class  matter  will  be 
accepted  for  mailing  only  between  the  hotirs 
of  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Third  class  matter 
having  a  time  value  no  longer  will  be  given 
preferential  treatment  unless  It  carries  first 
class  ixjEtage. 

Outgoing  parcel  post  received  by  6  p.  m. 
will  be  dii.tr. buted  or  dispatched  promptly. 
Th»rd  class  al.cr  G  p.  m. 

FitzwilUam  exp-lained  that  first  c'.ass  mat- 
tor  will  continue  to  be  handled  at  night, 
but  that  the  change  eliminates  such  consid- 
eration for  second,  third  and  fourth  clasa 
mail. 


Soviet  ExpansionisBi  in  Eur<^e  and  Asia 
Since  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  given  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Bullitt  at  Georgetown  University  on 
March  31.  1950.  No  American  has  had 
a  more  brilliant  record  in  diplomacy  and 
especially  in  diagnosing  the  true  nature 
of  Soviet  communism  and  prescribing  the 
proper  way  to  treat  it.  Tragically,  our 
State  Department  ignored  his  advice  and 
led  our  country  and  the  world  to  its  pres- 
ent perilous  state.  Nothing  can  be  more 
useful,  even  at  this  late  date,  than  to 
study  the  enemy  v.e  face,  our  own  errors, 
and  what  "o  do  now — under  the  guidance 
of  a  real  master  in  the  field  of  world 
affairs: 

Sovirr   Expansionism   in   Europe   and   Asia 
Since  1939 

Soviet  expansionism  springs  from  the 
Communist  creed:  The  Marx-Lenln-Stalln 
creed  which  denies  God  and  claims  to  be 
based  on  science.  It  attributes  all  evil  to 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. It  teaches  that  the  establishment  of 
Communist  dictatorship  throughout  the 
earth  ^nd  the  abolition  of  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  will  end  all  war 
and  so  Improve  the  nature  of  all  men  in 
all  nations  that  "the  state  will  witlier  away," 
and  all  men  will  live  without  a  state  In  per- 
fect freedom  and  happiness.  This  Is  the 
utterly  unscientific  faith  which,  in  the 
name  of  science.  Communist-controlled  gov- 
ernments teach  as  absolute  truth  to  the 
children  they  control.  They  prepare  the  chil- 
dren to  live  and.  If  need  be,  to  die  for  It. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  children,  having 
no  other  faith  tauglt  them,  become  be- 
lievers in  the  Communist  creed,  and,  as 
Communist  believers,  offer  their  lives  for 
their  faith  as  gallantly  as  did  the  early 
Christians.  They  believe  that  they  are  ^fat- 
ing for  the  emancipation  of  all  humanity 
from  all  evlL    They  think  they  serve  eternal 
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tnitta.  The  Oawnanlst  Party,  to  them,  la 
«  ualcn  of  the  faithful.  Their  oSd  testament 
contains  the  books  of  M&rx  and  EnjceU.  their 
new  testament,  the  wcrts  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  Since  the  highest  moral  goal,  ac- 
cording to  their  creed,  is  to  achieve  the  de- 
Btracticn  of  the  state  fcllowing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Communist  dictatorship 
thrcusrhout  the  earth,  the  highest  moral 
duty  of  man  Is  to  promote  such  dictatorship. 
This  cupreow  moral  end.  they  believe.  ]ustt- 
flea  all  mean*  for  Its  achievement.  Including 
the  pledged  word  given  and  broken,  char- 
acter assassination,  torture,  murder,  and 
war.  ^  In  the  words  of  Lenin :  "I:  is  neces- 
sary •  •  •  to  use  any  nise.  cunning,  un- 
lawful method,  evasion,  concealment  of 
truth.  •  •  •  It  Is  inccnceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  should  continue  for  a  long 
p^lod  side  by  side  with  imperialist  states. 
Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must  conquer. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  terrible  clashes  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois 
states  Is  inevitable." 

The  dynamo  of  Soviet  expansionism  Is  the 
Communlstr  creed.  Many  older  Communists 
become  skeptical  and  disillusioned.  But 
they  do  not  dare  to  express  dirbelicf.  The 
penalties  are  too  terrible.  So  the  old.  how- 
ever skeptical,  render  Up  service.  But  the 
yoiing  believe.  And  whUe  the  old  die  off. 
the  young  come  on  forever.  In  consequence, 
so  long  as  mighty  races  and  resources  are 
controlled  by  Communists,  there  will  be  no 
peace  In  this  world.  The  aim  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  other  Communist- 
controlled  governments  will  continue  to  be 
the  conquest  of  the  world  for  communism. 
The  Communists  will  not  stop.  They  can 
only  be  stopped. 

Stalin  sits  m  the  Kremlin  with  members 
of  the  Politburo,  who  compose  his  planning 
staff  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He  pre- 
pares his  attacks  on  a  world  scale  as  care- 
fully as  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army 
prepares  plans  for  his  advances.  He  decides 
when  and  where  to  strike,  and  what  forces 
will  be  needed  to  seize  his  objective.  He  la 
a  careful  and  crafty  leader  who  never  takes 
great  chances.  He  always  remembers  that 
the  physical  strength  of  the  Soviet  Dnlan 
Is  the  most  Important  factor  In  the  spread 
of  communism,  and  he  does  not  risk  destruc- 
tion of  that  primary  source  of  strength. 

In  1939.  Stailn  controlled  about  170.000.- 
000  persona.  Today  he  directs  about  800,- 
000.000.  The  chief  methods  which  he  has 
employed  In  making  this  extraordinary  ad- 
rance  toward  control  of  the  entire  human 
race   have  been  the  following: 

First.  Easy  war.  For  example.  17  days  after 
Hitler  had  attacked  Poland  In  1939.  when 
the  Po.lsh  armies  h.ad  been  disrupted,  Stalin 
attacked  Poland  and  seized  all  of  eastern  Po- 
land. Similarly.  In  the  Par  E.ist.  after  we  had 
p'olverized  the  military  resistance  of  Japan. 
Stalin,  only  4  days  before  Japan  surrendered, 
declared  war  on  Jatjan  and  seized  Manchuria. 

Second.  Occupation  by  the  Red  Army  and 
gradual  imfxoltion  of  absolute  Soviet  rule. 
This  was  the  method  employed  from  1945 
onward  In  Poland.  Rumania,  Hungary,  and, 
with  slight  variations,  in  Czechoelovakla. 
Its  e?Tectlveness  is  demonstrated  by  the 
simple  fact  that  Stailn  nas  now  been  able  to 
install  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Polish 
Army  a  marshal  of  the  Soviet   Union. 

Third.  The  method  of  the  camels  note. 
Tou  all  remember  the  old  story  of  the  camel 
who  was  cold  une  night  in  the  desert  and  put 
his  nose  under  his  master's  tent  and  per- 
suaded his  master  to  let  him  keep  It  there. 
Boon  afterward,  the  camel  was  inside  the 
tent  and  his  owner  was  out  in  the  cold. 
That  method.  In  1340.  was  used  by  Stalin  m 
taking  over  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
First,  under  tlj-rats  of  war  and  promUses  uf 
peace,  he  persuaded  the  governments  of  thiwje 
three  little  Baltic  countries  to  accept  the 
prenence  of  Soviet  garrlsoiis  at  certain  stra- 


tegic points.  The  Soviet  soldiers  behaved 
themselves  well,  and  many  Baits  believed 
their  prospects  for  survival  were  good. 
However,  when  Stalin  considered  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  close  his  hand  on  those 
countries,  he  closed  it.  He  murdered  or 
deported  to  death  at  slave  labor  his  political 
opponents  of  all  classes.  He  finally  reduced 
his  victims  to  a  terrorized  mass  of  despair- 
ing individuals  ■vhom  he  then  compelled  to  go 
to  booths  and  "vote"  for  Soviet-chosen  candi- 
dates under  jsenalty  of  losing  their  bread 
cards  which  were  nothing  more  or  less  than 
permits  to  live. 

Fourth.  Use  of  local  Communist  move- 
ments in  areas  where  Comn:iunists  have  been 
strong  enough  to  organize  armed  resistance 
to  existing  governments.  The  foremost  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  this  method  Is.  of 
course.  China.  By  turning  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  all  the  arms  captured  from 
the  Japanese  Army  In  Manchuria:  by  send- 
ing a  few  generals  who  were  masters  of  strat- 
egy and  tactics  to  plan  i'ac  attacks  of  the 
Chinese  Conununists,  Stailn  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  whole  of  continental  China 
under  Communist  control.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  use  the  same  method  In  Iran  and 
Greece  he  met  such  determined  opposition 
from  the  United  States  that  he  allowed  his 
local  agents  to  be  defeated — temporarily  at 
least. 

Fifth.  Communist  control  or  Inflltratlon 
of  nationalist  Independenco  movements  in 
colonial  cotmtrles.  At  the  present  mrmsnt 
Stailn  Is  advancing  by  this  method  In  Indo- 
china and  at  other  points  In  southeast  Asia. 

Sixth.  Psychological  warfare. 

Under  this  heading  must  be  Included  two 
dl3?rent  methods  of  deceiving  victims. 

A.  The  pledged  word  of  the  Soviet  Union 
given  and  broken.  Stalin  lulls  his  prospec- 
tive \ictlms  to  sleep  by  entering  Into  all  sorts 
of  pacta  and  agreements  with  them — and 
breaks  the  agreements  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
convenient  for  him  to  do  so.  Stalin's  viola- 
tions of  the  most  solemn  International  agree- 
ments have  exceeded  In  niunber  similar  viola- 
tions by  Hitler. 

B.  The  deception  of  naive  government  offl- 
clals  In  all  countries.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
further  than  our  own  country  to  observe 
Stalin's  notable  achievements  In  this  domain. 
Quite  aside  from  Soviet  agents  In  our  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  atomic-energy  or- 
ganization, we  have  had  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  world  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment officials  who  were  not  Soviet  agents  but 
served  the  Soviet  Government  as  effectively 
as  If  they  had  been  Soviet  agents.  You  will 
all  recall  that  from  1942  until  1947  our  De- 
partment of  State  was  bamboozled  Into  treat- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "peace-loving  de- 
mocracy '  OfUclals  of  our  Government  so 
described  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  long  series  of 
documents. 

The  Yalta  agreements — Including  the 
secret  one  by  which  we  promised  Stailn  con- 
trol of  the  great  Manchurlan  ports  of  Dairen 
and  Port  Arthur  and  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad — were  signed  during  that  period. 
They  were  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Soviet  psychological  warfare.  Had  we  acted 
In  accord  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  faithful  ally  China, 
we  would  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  entering 
the  war  against  Japan.  But  our  leaders  had 
been  bamtxxjzled  Into  believing  that  the 
Bovlet  Union  would  work  with  us  cordially 
to  produce  a  world  of  liberty  and  peace,  and 
in  addition  had  been  fooled  into  believing 
that  we  would  need  Soviet  help  to  defeat 
Japan.  So  we  secretly  sfxjnsored  Soviet 
domination  of  Manchuria  and  enabled  Stalin 
to  arm  the  Chinese  Communists  with  the 
Tast  armaments  of  the  Japanese  armies. 

You  will  recall  that  ofBctals  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  also  been  persuaded  by 
Soviet  propaganda  to  believe  that  the  Chi- 


nese Communists  were  "Mere  agrarian  re- 
formers who  had  no  connection  with  Mos- 
cow "  Our  Government,  acting  on  their  ad- 
vice, attempted  to  compel  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  take  Communists  Into  the  GoT- 
ernment.  and  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  refused 
to  do  this,  cut  off  all  military  supplies  to 
him  for  a  period  of  nearly  2  years.  "You  will 
remember  that  we  refused  his  repeated  pleas 
for  a  top-rank  American  general  to  organize 
the  de.'enfe  of  China  In  the  same  manner 
that  top  Soviet  generals  were  organizing  the 
attacks  en  Chinese  independence.  Thus  we 
allowed  China  to  slide  Into  Stalin's  hands. 

Similarly,  the  Yalta  agreement  with  regard 
to  Poland  resulted  In  the  present  absolute 
control  of  Poland  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Much  Ink  has  been  used  by  apologista  for 
the  Yalta  agreements  In  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  was  wrong  was  not  the  agreements 
themselves,  but  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  carry  cut  the  agreements. 
This  Is  as  If  a  banker  who  had  been  appointed 
trustee  of  the  fortune  of  a  child  should  place 
the  funds  entrusted  to  his  care  in  a  Ponzi 
gijt-rich-quick  scheme;  and  then  when  the 
money  was  lost,  plead  that  the  trouble  -^as 
not  with  the  trustees — who  accepted  Mr. 
Ponzls  promise  to  pay  200  percent  per  year — 
but  with  Ponzi's  failure  to  carry  out  the 
agreement.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
hire  officials  to  work  In  the  Department  of 
State  because  they  need  experts  to  handle 
complex  world  questions.  The  officials  of 
that  Department  are  trustees  of  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
most  contemptible  ercuse  thac  can  be  offered 
by  or  for  them  Is  that  they  meant  well  but 
were  "played  for  suckers." 

There  Is  a  great  moral  difference  between 
traitors  and  Soviet  dupes.  It  Is  the  same  dif- 
ference that  Is  recognized  In  law  between  a 
m.in  guilty  of  murder  and  a  man  guilty  of 
manslauzhter.  In  the  case  of  manslaughter, 
there  Is  no  Intention  to  commit  the  crime. 
But  In  both  cases  the  victim  ends  up  dead. 
Soviet  dupes  may  do  as  great  harm  to  the 
Unted  States  as  Soviet  agents. 

Seventh.  Infiltration  of  respected  organ- 
izations: One  of  Stalin's  most  effective 
weapons  to  reduce  resistance  to  his  attack 
Is,  of  course.  Inflltratlon  of  educational  In- 
ftltutlcns,  scientific  societies,  welfare  organ- 
izations, and  trade- unions  by  Soviet  agents. 
He  manarred  to  use  this  weapon  so  effectively 
In  both  France  and  Italy  that  leadership  of 
the  great  trade-unions  of  both  of  those  coun- 
tries was  selised  by  the  Communists  and  for 
a  time  It  seemed  that  both  countries  might 
be  hopelesfily  paralyzed  by  Communist-ied 
strikes.  At  the  present  moment,  the  nca- 
Communlst  members  of  the  trade-unions  In 
France  and  Italy  have  set  up  their  own  or- 
ganizations: but  the  Communist-led  unions 
are  still  able  to  organize  strikes  of  huge  di- 
mensions for  purely  political  purposes. 
Fortunately  for  our  own  country,  although 
for  a  time  some^of  cur  labor  leaders  were  as 
deceived  as  was  oiir  Government  with  regard 
to  the  Communists,  our  great  trade-u:iicns 
have  either  purged  their  ranks  of  Commu- 
nists or  are  In  the  process  of  purging  them. 
Stailn  Is  having  little  success  In  our  trade- 
unions,  and  I  think  we  should  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  patriotic  qualities  of  our 
top  labor  leaders.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
about  our  professors,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  be  too  educated  for  their  brains. 

Eighth.  The  final  weapon  employed  by 
Btalln  to  disintegrate  oppoeitlon  to  Commu- 
nist advance  Is  fear.  Now  that  Stailn  has 
atomic  bombs  and  plenty  of  bombers  to  de- 
liver them  to  any  spot  In  Europe,  Asia,  or 
North  America;  now  that  he  has  China  as 
•n  ally  snd  Is  increasing  his  military  po'wer 
much  faster  than  we  are  Increasing  ours:  his 
propaganda  has  taken  a  new  line — the  Une  cf 
warning  his  opponents  of  all  classes  In  Europe 
and  In  Asia  that  power  Is  on  his  side  and  that 
time  Is  on  his  side  and  that,  unless  they  de- 
sire to  meet   the  fate  which  he  accords  to 
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defeated  opponents,  they  had  better  leave 
the  camp  of  the  United  States  and  Join  the 
soviet  side. 

The  fear  which  he  Is  thus  able  to  engender 
has  been  vastly  Increased  by  revelation  of  the 
methods  which  are  now  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  break  down  and  destroy  human 
personality.  You  have  all  read  recently  In 
the  newspapers  Shlpkov's  statement  of  the 
relatively  simple  methods  used  to  break  him 
down  and  force  him  to  make  a  false  confes- 
sion te  the  Bulgarian  Communist  authorities. 
Far  m.ore  sinister  and  hon-lble  pressures  are 
used  when  the  lndl\-ldual  presents  more  re- 
sistance. The  final  method  Is  that  of  narco- 
h^-pnosls.  The  victim  in  that  case  receives 
quantities  of  drugs  until  he  can  be  h^piio- 
tized  Eo  deeply  that  he  can  be  deprived  of  all 
memcry  cf  the  actual  facts  of  his  past  life 
and  made  to  believe  In  a  new  set  of  facts 
Invented  by  his  hypnotlzer.  Human  oerson- 
allty  can  thus  he  totally  changed.  No  man 
can  any  longer  say  that  he  is  master  of  his 
fate  or  of  his  own  actions  and  thoughts.  If 
he  falls  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists, 
he  can  be  reduced  to  a  puppet  with  a  new 
personality  invented  by  his  hypnotizer.  This 
Is  a  final  horror — an  unexampled  triumph 
of  satanlsm.  To  die  In  battle  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  living  death  of  personality  un- 
der narco-hvpnosis.  Recently  a  French  lady 
said  to  me:  "We  are  all  of  us  enjoying  cur- 
selves  as  much  as  possible  In  Paris  since  we 
know  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  either 
be  destroyed  by  Soviet  atomic  bombs,  or 
raped,  or  hj-pnotlzcd  Into  new  personalities." 
That  Is  the  state  of  mind  which  Is  growing 
in  western  Europe. 

We  have  new  glanced  at  the  Communist 
creed  which  underlies  Soviet  expansionism. 
and  at  some  cf  the  methods  employed  by 
Stailn  to  achieve  world  conauest.  Let  us  new 
look  brlefiy  at  the  attacks  v.hich  armed 
■  Communists  are  making  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  they  are  advanc- 
ing by  open  warfare  In  Indochina,  or — to  be 
exact — in  the  eastern  portion  of  Indochina, 
which  is  known  as  Viet  Nam.  The  war  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  one  of  the  saddest  that  has  ever 
been  fought,  for  three-fourths  of  the  troops 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  Moscow-trained  leader 
of  the  Annamltes,  who  are  fighting  the 
French,  and  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Bao 
Dal.  are  not  Communists  but  simple  patriots 
who  believe  that  they  can  achieve  complete 
Independence  only  by  throwing  the  French 
and  Bao  Dal  Into  the  sea.  Yet.  In  truth. 
the  only  result  of  such  a  victory  would  be 
that  the  Annamltes  would  exchange  the 
yoke  of  France — which  has  now  become  rela- 
tively light — for  the  terrible  yoke  of  Stalin. 

The  French,  3  years  late,  have  given  Viet 
Nam  Independence  with  the  French  Em- 
pire, retaining  for  themselves  control  ever 
foreign  relations  and  military  affairs.  To  us. 
this  seems  a  limited,  almost  nonexistent 
?orra  of  Independence.  Yet  if  the  French 
were  to  withdraw  now  from  Viet  Nam.  the 
country  could  collapse  at  once  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  This  Is  so  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  to  train  Annamltes 
for  high  administrative  and  military  posts. 
The  French  reserved  those  poets  for  them- 
selves. They  never  built  up  In  Viet  Nam  a 
native  civil  service  comparable  to  the  clvU 
service  which  the  British  built  up  In  India. 
In  consequence.  Bao  Dal,  if  left  to  his  own 
resources,  could  not  find  the  men  to  staff 
efficiently  the  military  and  administrative 
serA'ices  cf  his  country. 

For  a  period,  the  Annamltes,  who  are 
highly  Intelligent  as  well  as  patriotic  peo- 
ple, win  be  obliged  to  rely  on  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  foreigners  of  some  sort.  They 
would  like  to  have  Americans  Instead  of 
French  running  their  army  and  their  ad- 
ministration: but  no  American  spieaks  their 
language  The  secondary  language  of  Viet 
Nam  Is   French,   and  so  few   Americans   of 


first-rate  quality  speak  French  adequately 
that  It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  that  thotisands 
of  efficient,  French-speaking  Americans  can 
be  found  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  The  Annamltes 
would  also  like  to  have  American  troops  re- 
place the  130.COO  French  troops  now  resist- 
ing the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Quite  aside 
from  other  considerations,  we  have  no  such 
number  of  troops  to  spare.  And  we  should 
be  thankful  that  the  French  Army  is  fight- 
ing Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Viet  Nam.  They  wUl 
probably  have  to  meet  stronger  attacks  In 
the  near  future.  For  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  now  reached  the  borders  cf  Viet 
Nam.  and  are  passing  arms  and  munitions  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  con^quence,  unices  Indochina  Is  to  fall 
Into  the  handj  cf  Stailn.  we  shall  have  to 
work  with  and  through  both  Bao  Dai  and  the 
French.  If  we  fail  to  do  so  because  some 
State  Department  dupe  of  Soviet  psychcicgi- 
cal  warfare  takes  the  position  that  we  must 
net  give  help  to  Viet  Nam  until  all  the  French 
shall  have  left,  we  shall  merely  be  handing 
the  country  by  default  to  the  Communists. 
If  we  let  Indochina  fall,  Burma.  Slam,  and 
British  Mala;-a — with  Its  vast  production  of 
rubber  and  tin — will  also  fall.  Then  it  will 
be  India's  turn. 

At  another  point,  the  Communi£ts  are 
making  small  attacks  preparatory  to  a  great 
attack.  The  Chinese  Communists  for  some 
time  have  teen  attempting  to  seize  small 
islands  on  the  way  to  the  great  strategic 
Island  of  Formosa.  Formosa  is  still  being  held 
by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  which,  just 
2  weeks  ago.  gave  proof  of  Its  good  morale  by 
selzinz  a  port  on  the  mainland.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  capttire  For- 
mosa. Stalin's  forces  would  be  within  250 
miles  of  the  northern  Philippines.  It  was 
from  Formosa  that  Japan  attacked  and  cap- 
tiu-ed  the  Philippines.  Our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  headed  by  General  Bradley,  pleaded 
with  President  Truman  to  send  munitions 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  economic  aid  to 
Formosa,  and  a  few  American  officers  to  ad- 
vise regarding  defense.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  opp»osed  our  military  leaders,  and 
persuaded  President  Truman  to  decide  that 
we  would  continue  to  give  no  support  to  the 
Nationalists,  do  nothing  toward  preventing 
the  fall  of  Formosa.  That  is  our  present 
policy.  For  the  Philippines,  the  Department 
of  State  Is  preparing  another  Bataan. 

Recently  Secretary  Acheson  announced 
that  we  must  wage  "total  diplomacy."  And 
In  San  Francisco  he  intimated  that  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  shotild  comLmit  aggres- 
sions against  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia, 
they  would  find  themselves  In  trouble  with 
us.  But  his  "total  diplomacy"  does  not  in- 
clude Formosa.  He  and  his  closest  associates 
and  friends  have  a  vested  interest  In  their 
own  mistakes  with  regard  to  China,  In  any 
E'orojjean  parliamentary  democracy,  a  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  who  had  tossed  a 
great  ally  like  China  into  the  hands  of  Stalin 
would  have  been  dismissed  from  his  post. 
Mr.  Acheson  retains  his  office  and  turns  his 
back  on  Formosa. 

In  the  Near  East.  Iran,  with  Its  huge  oil 
production  which  plays  such  a  large  part 
In  British  economic  life,  is  again  threatened 
by  Soviet -directed  revolutionaries  of  the 
Tudeh  party.  They  have  a  fertile  field  in 
which  to  work.  The  pwverty  among  the 
peasants  of  Iran  is  so  grinding  that  they  are 
close  to  revolt.  Unless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  moves  rapidly  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  in  Iran,  Stalin  may  soon  add 
that  ancient  country  to  his  long  list  of 
sateUites. 

These,  for  the  moment,  are  the  areas  in 
Asia  where  Stalin  is  pressing  his  advance 
strongly.  But  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves that  even  the  situation  in  western 
Europe  Is  satisfactory. 

In  Italy,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
workmen  are  tiaemployed,  and  the  Commu- 


nists, who  gathered  one-third  of  the  votes 
at  the  last  elections,  are  gaining  in 
strength. 

In  France,  the  government  is  far  weaker 
than  any  French  government  before  the 
Second  World  War,  and  its  entire  apparatus 
IB  riddled  with  Commuiilsts.  Even  the  head 
of  the  French  atomic  research  is  a  Com- 
munist 

Great  Britain  Is  staggering  toward  another 
financial  and  economic  crisis.  In  1945  the 
British  voted  them.selves  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than,  under  easting  world  condi- 
tions, they  could  possibly  earn.  Today  they 
can  neither  feed  themselves  nor  defend 
themselves. 

Western  Germany,  imder  the  pressure  of 
unemployment,  is  'oeglnnlng  to  listen  to  the 
Soviet  prcpaftanda  which  says:  Side  with 
the  United  States  and  you  will  have  unem- 
ployment, underfeeding,  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials, a  divided  country  and,  finally.  Soviet 
atomic  bombs  on  your  cities;  side  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  you  wlU  have  all  the  wheat 
and  raw  materials  you  want,  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  united  Germany  Including  the 
part  that  is  momentarily  PolLsh.  Pastor 
Niemoeller,  much  admired  by  Americans, 
has  now  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  united 
Germany  even  at  the  price  of  Communist 
rule. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  western  Europe  Is 
without  defense,  and  everyone  In  western 
Europe  knows  it.  Its  cities  cannot  be  pro- 
tected against  Soviet  atomic  bombs  except 
by  our  Air  Force,  which  today  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  task.  To  oppose  the  125 
Soviet  divisions,  the  French  have  6.  the  Brit- 
ish say  they  can  furnish  1.  the  Belgians  1. 
To  have  a  chance  to  stop  the  Red  Army  for 
a  few  mcnihs,  the  E^orcpean  democracies 
would  need  from  50  to  60  divisions.  Modern 
equipment  for  such  a  niimber  of  divisions 
would  cost  from  10  to  20  billion  dollars. 
And  most  military  authorities  agree  that  no 
western  European  defense  system  can  be 
effective  unless  both  the  western  Germans 
and  the  Spani-ards  are  Included  In  It. 

When  we  began  to  give  Marshall  plan  aid. 
and  when  we  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact,  our 
object  was  to  make  western  Europe  a  strong 
ally.  We  have  succeeded  only  in  keeping 
alive  17  picturesque,  competing  countries 
which  cannot  feed  or  defend  themselves.  If 
they  would  unite  their  economies  by  en- 
tering a  Etiropean  federation,  they  would  be 
on  the  path  to  strength.  But  their  govern- 
ments refuse  to  take  any  serious  steps  toward 
federation  and  our  Government  Is  making 
no  effective  effort  to  move  them  toward  fed- 
eration. They  feel  confident  that,  even  after 
1952,  we  will  not  stop  our  doles  to  them. 
And.  Indeed,  we  do  not  dare  to  step  for  fear 
that  they  will  all  collapse  Into  the  hands  of 
Stalin  and  be  organized  as  Soviet  satellitea 
for  his  final  attack  on  us. 

When  will  such  an  attack  come?  To  that 
question  I  can,  of  course,  give  no  definite 
answer.  But  I  can  give  you  my  own  (pinion 
and  the  reasons  for  It. 

Today  Stalin  has  atomic  bombs  and  at 
least  350  long-range  bombers  capable  of  car- 
rying them  to  any  spot  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  no  radar  warning  net  to  detect  the 
approach  of  his  planes.  We  have  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  nimiber  of  pxirsuit  planes  needed 
to  make  effective  use  of  a  warning  net.  The 
authoritative  Flnletter  Commission  in  1948 
recommended  as  a  minimum  for  national  se- 
ciirlty  70  air  groups.  We  have  44.  Stalin's 
total  air  force  outnumbers  ours  by  about  3 
to  1.  His  annual  production  of  war  planes 
Is  about  3  to  our  1.  He  has  125  army  divi- 
sions to  our  10 — among  them.  30  armored 
divisions  to  cur  1.  In  addition,  he  has  ap- 
proximately 270  submarines — about  30  of  the 
latest  type  against  which  we  have  not  yet 
produced  effective  counter  weapons.  Fur- 
thermore, thanks  to  his  agent  Fuchs  who 
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tnuunUttMl  to  him  »11  cwir  wcreu  for  pro- 
duction ol  both  A-botnh«  and  hrxlrogea 
b  4ntk&.  ht  may  be  ahead  ci  us  Ui  production 
of  H-t>.-!mbs 

Som«  officials  In  WMblagtOB  vho  h.-tve  ac- 
f«s  to  most  s«CT«  tulm— Mop  believe  that 
S'.iillr.  will  tttsck  iM  thto  ywtf  They  argue 
Uiat  by  A^xg'jst  IJSO  be  wUl  probahlT  h*ve 
80  A-boinb»— «aough  to  destroy  our  great  ci- 
productkm  plaot.  a:.1 
AOMSlcatt  c>unter-&t- 
Bat  my  opialaii  Is  Cbat  8ta:in  vtn  sot 
tevnch  shooai^  w  vntU  be  la  certain  tliat 
he  an  de:?«t  t«  •mOj.  As  I  haw  said  be- 
lore.  he  ts  a  cantioaa  and  ctaTtr  leader  who 
strikes  orJy  when  he  fees  sure  eft  quick  Tic- 
tOTT-  Thi*  Tear  hia  Srat  aarprtae  attack 
Blfht  not  be  txiLnarfMl.  1M)>  nyii^t  be  able 
to  atrike  back  effecr.veJy  Thareftore.  it 
aamw  ttlnly  that  he  wUl  not  atart  bombing 
tn  tlw  aav  f«t«rc  tout  will  fo  on  Inereas- 
tng  hIa  aimary  ccnncth  faster  than  we  ar« 
MldiBg  to  cure,  and  aeise  mon  peoplea,  re- 
■ouroea.  mkI  atratefle  area*.  untU  he  feels 
ttwt  hli  power  Is  trrcstetlble  We  are  allow - 
IBC  time  to  run  on  hla  sMe     And  he  knows 


What.  then.  Is  the  real  state  cf  our  defenses 
tfntaan  Sonet  ezpansknism?  Our  own  mili- 
tary stnsigth  Is  falling  behind  the  growing 
military  strength  of  Stai^n.  Asia  is  slipping 
iBto  Stalin^  bands:  the  Keair  Bast  te  threa:- 
cnad:  Bnrope  is  defenceless.  The  Soviet 
atoaile  bomb  threat  tct  cur  homes,  our  fami- 
lies, and  otir  cuimtxy  lis  Increasing  each  day. 
The  ConuBuntsts  are  advancing;  we  are  re- 
treating They  are  on  the  ofiensive.  we  are 
oa  the  (fte<cn*lve.  And  no  war.  hot  or  cold, 
wma  ever  won  by  toroea  which  remained  on 
the  defensive 

Why  are  we  doing  so  badly?  Becaus*  our 
Government  has  never  faced  the  fact  that 
Stalin  will  net  step,  but  can  only  be  stopped. 
Our  Presldeni  has  not  understood  that  an 
orer-all  plan  for  defense,  not  only  of  ou" 
own  cctmtry.  but  also  of  those  countries 
wtHeb  stm  remain  cutslde  Stalin's  dome  in. 
ki  — iinlit  Ifct  BO  long  ago  he  said  "I 
Bka  old  Joe "  In  ccnseqtienc  the  sy.s- 
tTina tf«^  advances  of  the  Communists,  exe* 
ctited  by  carefully  planned  attacks,  have  been 
met  for  the  most  part  either  by  Americau 
letrwua  or  spaamodic  and  Inadequate  defen- 
dre  efforta. 

Time  Is  rtxnning  •galost  xu;  but  at  the 
pnaent  moment  otir  Goremment  is  behaving 
exactly  as  the  French  Gcvemment  behaved 
from  18M  to  1989.  In  that  period,  when 
the  Waxls  were  preparing  for  war  and  work- 
ing 80  hcurs  a  week,  the  French  cut  ihe.r 
warklitg  hours  to  40  a  week.  When  the  Ger- 
mans war*  producing  seven  to  eight  hundred 
planes  a  month,  the  French  cut  their  piar.e 
prcductlon  to  50  a  month.  They  did  th;3 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  we  are  new 
reducing  cur  expenditures  for  our  mlUta'-y 
forces  and  for  support  of  our  friends  throurh- 
eot  the  world.  "Rie  people  of  France,  hke 
•a  Jlbu  peoples,  wanted  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  leisure.  They  did  not  realla* 
that  a  hMrher  standard  of  llvlnc;  would  soda 
gtvs  them  a  hl{^»er  rate  of  dylrn;.  In  1940. 
Rltler  deetroyed  the  lnd<>F>Pnder.ce  of  France. 

Today  we  should  be  living  hard,  as  our 
forefathers  lived  hard  In  the  days  of  Valley 
Forge.  We  are  living  soft.  Our  President 
has  staked  hli  prjitilcal  future  on  a  pro^-rum 
of  handouts  for  CT<,p  support,  houstn?,  edu- 
cation, and  other  projects  which  ap[>eal  to 
groups  of  voter*.  T^  get  more  tax  money 
fur  the  handout  program  which  producs 
votes,  he  ha6  cut  d<rwn  the  defense  p-ograin 
which  might  prrxlucc  surMval.  Our  tux 
money  Is  being  u^ed  to  buy  stirplua  potatoes 
Instead  cd  jet  planes. 

In  coakcqueace.  ths  balance  of  power  in 
the  world  u  swmguig  rapidly  In  favor  >  f 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  our  President,  who 
Is  an  entirely  patriotic  Amerlcari.  has  n<<t 
y«t  (otind   within   himself   the   Intelligence 


and  the  spirit  to  take  the  offensive  effec- 
tively against  Soviet  expansionism  Unless 
he  will  take  the  offensive,  unless  we — the 
Amerlc«n  p«K-ple — ^wlll  let  him  know  that 
we  do  not  want  to  hear  from  him  what  we 
can  get  from  our  country,  but  do  want  to 
hear  from  him  whst  we  cm\  plve  to  our 
country  we  sh".!!  suffer  the  fate  that  France 
suffered   in    1»4'J. 

We  restored  the  Independence  of  France. 
There  Is  no  nation  standing  behind  us  to  re- 
store our  Independence. 

Is  It  too  murh  to  hope  that  we  will  And 
within  ourselves  the  couraire  and  the  will  to 
save  our  country  and  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion? It  is  not  too  much.  It  Is  late — very 
late.  It  Is  not  too  late.  We  can  begin  today 
to  take  the  offensive  We  can  Increase  vastly 
our  exTendltures  for  national  defense  and 
cut  our  expenditures  for  handouts.  We  can 
take  action  to  prevent  Communist  conquest 
of  Formosa.  We  can  help  the  Annamltcs  and 
the  French  throw  the  Communistfi  com- 
pletelv  out  of  Indochina — sis  we  helped  the 
Greeks  throw  them  out  of  Greece  We  can 
achieve  the  federation  of  aestern  Euro'^e  and 
make  that  federation  a  strong  ally.  We  can 
give  effecilvt'  economic  aid  to  Iran.  We  can 
help  the  Albanian  exiles  to  rescue  Albania 
from  the  Communists  and  thus  srive  ntw 
spirit  to  all  the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  We  c;^n  give  far  greater  aid 
than  we  have  t>een  giving  to  the  resisuince 
forces  la  all  the  Soviet  satellite  countries. 
We  esm  stand  up  with  force  to  the  threat 
of  the  CommunUt*  in  eastern  Germany  who 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  announce  that  on 
May  23  th?y  intenJ  to  arrange  an  Invasion 
of  west  Berlin  by  Communist-led  bands  from 
east  Eerlin. 

Those  Americans  who  are  still  t>efuddied 
by  Soviet  psychological  warfare  will  ai^ue 
that  such  a  course  of  action  would  produce 
an  unbrtdgable  chasm  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  world.  That  chcism  al- 
ready exists.  It  was  dug  by  the  Communists. 
There  Is  no  bridge,  and  there  will  be  no 
bridge.  We  face  today,  not  a  struggle  f3r 
security,  but  a  strue«le  for  survival.  How- 
ever much  we  all  wl&h  and  pray  for  peace, 
this  Is  the  hard  fact  which  we  cannot  «et 
rid  of  by  wishful  thinking.  We  can  stop 
St&iin  only  by  keeping  him  constantly  con- 
fronted by  superior  force  and  by  darin?  to 
use  that  force  whenever  and  wherever  he 
commits  direct  or  Indirect  ag^iression.  To- 
day we  are  the  last  strong  power  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  Christian  civilization.  We 
have  to  fiind  within  oun>elve8  the  same  cour- 
age and  will  that  our  forefathers  found  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  We  have  to  be 
ready  once  more  to  give  all  that  we  ha.e  and 
all  that  we  are  to  save  the  i^reaiest  adventure 
in  human  freedom  that  this  earth  has 
known — our  America. 


United  Statet-Isra«l  Copyrishl  Bfnefiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  RnPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coHeaKues  that  a  proclamatioo,  dated 
May  4.  1950.  by  tiie  PreMdent  of  the 
Umtetl  States  establLshes  copyright  priv- 
ileges and  relationship  with  the  State  of 
Israel  according  to  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  9,  entitled  "cop>'- 
rlghts,"  as  codlfled  and  enacted  into  law 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 


In  his  proclamation  of  that  date  Pres- 
ident Truman  states  that  satisfactory 
official  assui-ances  have  been  received  by 
oiu-  Government  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  ths  State  of  Israel,  on  May  15, 
1948.  United  States  citizens  have  been 
entitled  to  obtain  copyright  protection 
for  their  woi-ks  in  Israel  on  the  same 
basis  PS  accordfxi  to  citizens  of  Israel. 
As  the  same  time,  citizens  of  Israel  have 
been  accorded  the  sr.me  privilege  and 
have  been  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  copyright  law  in  this  country. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  this  reci- 
procity in  the  granting  of  copyright 
privilrges  and  benefits  between  this 
country  and  Israel  is  now  being  formally 
realized  into  an  international  agreement. 
This  is  a  furtlier  step  in  the  direction 
of  cementing  the  bonds  of  genuine 
friendship  between  the  world's  larii?st 
democracy  and  the  world's  youngest  de- 
mocracy. 
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Some  Cooiments  on  the  Current  Utiiity 
Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TE'..\3 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  read  with  great  interest  a 
very  fine  address  delivered  by  one  of  the 
newer  members  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Honorable 
Donald  C.  Cook. 

Mr.  Cock's  address  to  the  N:w  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts  presents  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  success  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  great 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  It. 

I  a.'k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ccok's  addi-ess  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix cf  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sc^^:  Commimts  on  ttie  Ctnt^KNT  Utiutt 

SCENI 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing you  and  exchanging  views  ou  the  utility 
Industry. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  was  first  sub- 
jected to  intensive  Federal  regulation  about 
li  years  ago,  largely  because  this  basic  In- 
dustry had  been  severely  victimized  by  the 
hiSh  and  low  finance  of  the  tweattes.  The 
numerotu  banlcruptcies  and  preferred-stock 
arrearages  among  both  electric-operating 
corapajiles  and  holding  companies  In  the 
thirties  were  prlmarUy.  If  not  exclusively, 
attributable  t<i  these  financial  practices,  fur 
the  ojierating  electric  utility  Industry  showed 
remarkable  stabli.iy  In  the  great  depres- 
sion. I  think  it  is  easy  to  prove  this  state- 
ment. Kilowatt-hours  generated  declined 
only  15  percent  from  1929  to  1933.  while  In 
the  same  perlotl.  for  example,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion fell  47J  percent.  We  know.  too.  that 
the  net  operating  Income  of  private  utui'y 
companies,  before  depreciation  and  taxes, 
was  greater  In  every  year  during  the  thirties 
than  It  was  In  1928  a  year  which  Itself  was 
better  than  previous  years.     The  Industry's 


gross  Income  was  actually  higher  In  1933 
than  it  was  in  1928.  This  great  Industry 
was  too  Important  to  the  Nation's  economy 
to  permit  it  to  remain  ensnared  In  the  tangled 
web  of  frenzied  nnance.  The  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  one  of  the  great  and  enduring 
New  Deal  reforms,  was  soon  forthcoming. 
The  statute,  drafted  In  the  finest  traditions 
of  New  England  conservatism,  was  bitterly 
fought  by  Interessts  standing  for  radical 
finance.  Oddly  enough,  the  act.  which  de- 
monstrably was  a  bulwark  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  was  branded,  as  the  handi- 
work of  wild -eyed  and  Impractical  Wash- 
ington visionaries,  or — and  even  worse — col- 
lege professors.  But  that  was  before  ths 
professors  built  the  bomb. 

Primarily,  the  Holding  Company  Act  was 
Intended  to  perform  two  major  svirgicai  op- 
erations upon  the  utility  Industry:  First,  to 
break  up  the  nonlntegrated  holding  com- 
pany systems  and  to  create  an  Industry  pat- 
tern of  (a)  operating  companies  returned  to 
local  control  or  (b)  regional  Integrated  hold- 
ing company  systems  most  of  which,  be- 
cause of  their  Interstate  nature,  would  re- 
main subject  to  the  Holding  Company  Act; 
and.  second,  drastically  to  simplify  corporate 
structures  by  eliminating  pyramided  hold- 
ing companies,  trick  securities,  and  exces- 
sive leverage.  As  you  know,  the  ideal  In 
this  latter  respect  was  a  simple,  understand- 
able, and  well-balanced  capital  structure 
which  would  Inspire  investor  confidence  and 
permit  public  utilities  to  attract,  on  eco- 
nomical terms,  the  vast  sums  of  new  capital 
needed  by  them  to  finance  theu:  uninter- 
rupted growth. 

But  In  a  relatively  short  time,  as  these 
things  go.  remarkable  resulu  have  been 
achieved.  Let  me  quote  some  late  figures  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  progress  made.  From 
December  31,  1935,  to  December  31.  1949.  696 
companies  with  assets  of  $9,106,000,000  have 
been  removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  ths 
act  through  divestment.  Some  of  the  prop- 
erties divested  were  sold  to  neighboring  utili- 
ties who  Integrated  them  with  their  own 
operations.  In  addition  to  the  figures  Just 
cited,  250  companies  with  asseu  of  »5,470,- 
C00,000  have  been  divested  by  holding  com- 
panies but  remain  subject  to  the  act  by  rea- 
son of  their  relationship  to  another  regis- 
tered holding  company. 

Comparable  results  have  been  achieved 
under  the  corporate  simplification  section. 
Many  unnecessary  holding  companies  and 
other  useless  but  expensive  corporate  entitles 
have  been  eliminated,  and  the  pv-ramlded 
holding  company  system  is  becoming  as 
archaic  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Practically  all  pertinent  ratios  reflect  the 
tremendously  improved  financial  health  of 
thU  industry  since  1935.  More  than  »1.300,- 
000.000  of  sheer  wind.  or.  as  it  Is  sometimes 
referred  to.  "balloon  Juice,"  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  utility  property  accounu.  Ratios 
of  depreciation  and  amortization  reserves 
to  gross  property  went  up  from  10.8  percent 
In  1937  to  21  7  percent  at  the  end  of  1948. 
Coveratjes  of  all  fixed  charges  and  preferred 
dividends  went  up  from  19  times  to  3.7 
times.  While  total  debt  and  preferred  stock 
have  increased  about  103  percent  since  1937 
to  December  31,  1948.  generating  capacity 
of  privately  owned  utilities  has  Increased  by 
42  percent  and  generation  Is  up  by  107  per- 
cent. Of  crurfe,  much  of  this  progress 
must  be  ascribed  to  better  economic  condi- 
tions. But  I  have  seen  too  many  of  these 
Improvements  emerge  from  conferences  at 
the  Commission  not  to  a£crlt)e  some  of  the 
accomplish.nients  to  the  operation  of  ths 
Holding   Company   Act. 

There  has  been  another  development  lo 
this  Industry  which  I  want  to  mention.  The 
capital  structures  and  complicated  corporate 
systems  which  flourished  In  the  twenties  re- 
flected, in  part,  the  type  of  m^n  who  then 
dominated  this  Industry.     Today,  the  utUlty 
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tycoon,  with  his  unresponsiveness  to  Investor 
and  consumer  needs.  Is  gone — or  almost  gone. 
In  his  place  a  new  generation  of  utility  ex- 
ecutives has  grown  up.  The  new  generation 
executives  recognize  the  social  responsibility 
of  management.  In  varying  degrees,  they 
tend  to  be  aware  that  they  stand  In  a  sort 
of  trustee  relationship  to  their  Investors, 
consumers,  and  the  areas  they  serve  These 
men  also  tend  to  feel  obliged  to  consider 
the  Interests  of  the  public  in  every  impor- 
tant decision  they  make.  To  the  extent  that 
the  management  of  any  particular  company 
contains  such  men — and  many  managements 
do — it  has  Intangible  assets  of  substantial 
Importance. 

Under  the  old  regime,  by  and  large,  finan- 
cial policy  for  most  of  the  Nation's  operating 
companies,  whether  they  were  located  In 
Maine  or  California,  was  determined  by  a 
small  group  of  holding  company  executives 
and  their  affiliated  Investment  bankers  in 
Ne:v  York  City  or  Chicago.  Investment  bank- 
ing business  of  Individual  utility  companies 
tended  to  be  monopol!Zcd  by  a  traditional 
banker.  Competitive  bidding  was  then  a 
theory — not  a  reality.  The  breakup  of  cen- 
tralized control  over  utilities  has  given  op- 
erating management  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing its  own  plannirg  and  of  hiring  banlting, 
servlcirg,  and  other  technical  assistance  of 
its  own  choosliig,  according  to  its  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  Its  area. 

I  am  not  here  primarily  to  talk  about  com- 
petitive bidding.  As  you  know,  however,  it 
was  designed,  in  part,  to  overcome  the  influ- 
ence of  traditional  relationships  between 
banking  houses  and  public  utility  companies, 
and  Its  consequent  deleterious  effects  on 
financing.  But  whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  it,  competitive  bidding  has  diversified 
the  management  of  security  offerings.  Ths 
Commission's  fifteenth  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
contains  a  table  covering  24  ct^mpanies  whose 
securities  have  been  marketed  at  competitive 
bidding  on  at  least  4  occasions  during  the 
last  5  years.  The  table  shows  the  number 
of  managing  underwriters  who  have  been 
successful  In  purchasing  the  securities  of 
these  companies.  In  only  one  instance  was  a 
single  manager  able  to  win  all  securities 
offered  by  a  particular  company  over  this  5- 
•year  period.  This  manager  had  not  been 
that  company's  traditional  banker,  and  a 
number  of  other  bids  were  submitted  for  each 
of  the  Issues  offered.  Examination  of  the 
membership  lists  of  underwriting  syndicates 
also  reveals  that  Individual  bankmg  firms 
now  participate  m  offerings  under  widely  di- 
verse leadership. 

We  at  the  SEC  cannot  help  but  t>elieve  that 
the  diversification  in  underwriting  is  healthy 
both  for  the  utUity  company  and  for  people 
in  the  securities  business.  Logically,  one 
cannot  profess  to  believe  in  the  competitive 
free-enterprise  system  and  yet  Insist  en  re- 
stricting the  scope  of  its  operations  to  only 
the  other  fellow's  business. 

But  It  seems  that  these  hard-won  gains 
must  periodically  be  rewon.  Not  long  ago, 
a  partner  of  one  of  the  largest  investment 
banking  firms  In  America,  In  a  speech  to  a 
utility  uidustry  group,  invited  thie  industry 
to  institute  an  arrangement  with  competent 
people  to  advise  you  with  respect  to  your 
financing.  In  less  euphemistic-language,  ths 
invitation  was,  of  course,  for  a  continuing 
banking  relationship  which,  obviously,  would 
not  he  limited  to  financial  advice  but  would 
also  Include  underwriting  the  company's  se- 
curities. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
can  be  erased  so  easily.  I  think  we  have 
learned  that  a  financial  adviser  to  a  com- 
pany should  not  also  underwrite  Its  securities. 
The  two  functions  are  Incon&isunt,  for,  aa 
a  buyer  of  the  company's  securities,  the  un- 
derwriter-financial adviser  has  an  Immedlata 
conflict  of  Interest  with  the  company— ths 


seller.  I  believe  we  have  also  learned  that, 
apart  from  combining  the  functions  of  ad- 
viser and  underwriter.  It  Is  unhealthy  for  a 
company  to  enter  Into  a  tacit  understanding 
whereby  management  of  the  underwriting  of 
its  sectirlties  is  monopolized  by  a  single  firm. 
There  are  too  many  others  in  the  Investment 
hanking  business  who,  In  any  given  case,  may 
have  fresher  Ideas  or  would  otherwise  be  mors 
enterprising,  pmrtlcularly  as  to  price  and 
spread.  Once  a  utility,  voluntarUy  or  other- 
wise,  permits  the  management  of  Its  Invest- 
ment banking  business  to  be  handled  by  a 
single  firm,  the  custom  of  the  Investment 
banking  business  is  such  that  other  bankers 
will  not  In  any  way  compete  for  the  business 
or  In  other  respects  Infringe  upon  the  tradi- 
tional banker's  relationship.  The  utility, 
therefore,  must  Inevitably  incur  the  hrgher 
costs  and  other  disadvanteges  of  monopoly 
price. 

Electric  utility  capital  Is  turned  over  only 
once  every  4  or  5  years,  capital  cosu  are. 
therefore,  an  Important  factor  in  the  fixing 
of  rates.  The  national  public  Interest  and 
the  particular  Interest  ol  consumers  In  low- 
cost  power  and  the  Interest  of  utility  com- 
mon-stock Investors  In  maximizing  their  In- 
come require  that  the  Industry's  securities 
be  issued  and  sold  only  on  the  most  eco- 
nomical terms.  Management.  If  it  perseveres 
In  Its  efforts  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
private  utility  Industry,  must  Insist  on  fol- 
lowing this  course. 

The  electrlc-utUity  Industry  Is  now  In  ths 
middle  of  a  great  construction  program.  la 
the  6  years  since  the  war,  1946-50,  new  gen- 
erating capacity  totaling  over  17,000.000  kUo- 
watts  has  been,  or  will  be  by  the  end  of  1950, 
Installed  by  the  electric  utilities.  Excluding 
Federal  projects,  money  expended,  and  to  b« 
expected,  in  the  5- year  period  totals  over 
»9,000.C00.0C0.  WhUe  the  rate  of  increase 
may  now  be  declining,  the  industry  Is  of  ths 
general  opinion  that  Installed  capacity  of  all 
elecUic  systems.  Including  Federal,  contrib- 
uting to  the  public  supply  will  reach  a  total 
of  about  92,000,000  kilowatts  by  1955.  as  com- 
pared with  about  68.000,000  kilowatts  at  tha 
end  of  1950.  Obviously,  this  growth  will  re- 
quire going  to  the  capital  markeu  for  sub- 
stantial gums. 

Of  course,  this  construction  program  can 
continue  to  be  financed  successfully  only  If 
utility  securities  remain  attractive  to  In- 
vestors. Earnings.  naturaUy,  are  basic  in 
this  respect,  and,  while,  to  a  conslderabla 
extent,  the  trend  of  earnings  U  beyond  man- 
agerial control,  there  are  many  other  factors 
which  are  within  managerial  conUol.  Thess 
latter  factors  are  sometimes  not  given  suffi- 
cient weight.  I  think,  in  considering  how  to 
attain  Investor  appeal. 

The  main  appeal  of  utUity  securities  In  the 
coming  years  wiU  be,  I  believe,  not  to  ths 
speculative  investor  Interested  In  large,  quick 
capital  gains,  but  to  the  Investor  attracted 
by  the  Industry's  stabUlty  and  prospects  for 
growth  over  the  years.  The  decUne  of  Inter- 
est rates,  both  governmental  and  corporate, 
and  the  many  undesirable  characteristics  of 
preferred  stocks,  have  forced  "defensive  In- 
vestors," Including  institutional  ones,  into 
common  stocks.  Fortunately  for  them,  a 
whole  new  field  of  relatively  conservative  In- 
vestment— as  things  go  In  these  uoubled 
tunes — has  now  been  opened — utility  com- 
mon stocks.  PrlmarUy  as  a  result  of  tha 
Holding  Company  Act.  highly  leveraged  and 
speculative  holding-company  secxiritles  have 
now  been  converted  to  the  more  stable  com- 
mon stocks  of  operating  utUlties.  This  Is  a 
major  development  In  American  finance.  All 
of  you  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the  trend  to 
change  Stat*  laws  to  permit  various  types  of 
Institutional  Investors  to  buy  common 
gtocks.  In  some  Jurisdictions  It  Is  being 
done.  In  part,  by  extending  the  definition  of 
"legais"  to  include  stable  utUlty  equities;  in 
other    Jurisdictions.    Includiiig    Kew     York, 
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ther«  ts  pending  Irglslatlon  to  substuute  th« 
"prudent  tn^n  rule"  for  the  legal  list — a  sub- 
stitution wiiich  will  permit  trustees  to  Invest 
In    common    stocks       Capital    from    savings 
banks,    llfe-lnsurar.ce    c^.impanles.    and    per- 
sonal trusts  IS  beccmlns;  available  for  invest- 
ment   In    l^is    Industry    In    ever- increasing 
amounts.     The   preat   growth  which   is   now 
taking  place  in  common-fund  trtists.  In  In- 
vestment  c-mp«nies.   and   In   Indiistry   pen- 
sion fur-cls  will  increase  the  supply  cf  capital 
tor  this  irdustry. 

The.=*  great  sources  of  capital,  primarily 
tn  the  hands  of  sophisticated  Investors,  will 
grantate  toward  those  utility  companies 
which  best  maintain  the  essential  character- 
istics of  this  indtistry — stability  and 
growth — and  which  treat  the  investor  fairly. 
The  company  which  does  not  attain  and 
aaalBtaln  a  balanced  corporate  structure 
without  undue  leverage  will  not  appeal  to 
these  investors  and  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
tn  cocnpetlng  for  capital.  As  to  what  proper 
ratios  are.  the  minimum  objective  today.  I 
think  should  be  deftnitely  higher  than  the 
2S-percent  minimum  common-stock  equity 
which  the  SEC  spoke  about  In  1939.  Obvl- 
oosly.  no  one  capital-ratio  formula  is  suit- 
able for  all  the  companies  in  this  industry, 
but  a  more  conservative  pattern  Is  clearly 
discernible. 

I  want  to  mention  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors within  mansgrrtal  control  which  are 
Important  to  iBVMtors.  Most  of  the  indus- 
try Is  fully  aware  that  investor  confidence 
can  be  retained  only  by  a  policy  of  full  and 
current  dl5Clastire  The  word  "current" 
should  be  emphasized.  By  and  large,  the 
utility  Industry  does  a  good  Job  in  kc>eping 
investors  cxirrently  Informed  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  need  of  doing  a  better  job. 
Many  electric  utility  companies  new  an- 
nounce monthly  earnings  figures,  and  most 
companies  publish  qtiarterly  earnings  ttate- 
■Bcnts.  Bowrver.  there  are  sttU  a  few  elec- 
tric companies  and  a  number  of  gas  com- 
panies who  give  general  re.. ^tse  only  to  semi- 
annxial  or  even  annual  reports.  While  some 
of  these  companies  sppear  willing  to  provide 
quarterly  statements  upon  request,  the  ordi- 
nary investor  looks  in  vain  for  this  informa- 
tion in  the  major  financial  services. 

It  u  diaicult  to  see  why  all  utilities  in  the 
electric  and  gas  industries  should  not.  at  a 
minimum,  publish  quarterly  earnings  data. 
Indeed,  the  time  will  come  when  utility  in- 
vestors, some  of  whom  are  required  to  make 
important  investment  decisions  almost  dally, 
will  demand  monthly  earnings  data  from 
these  Industrie.?.  Publication  of  quarterly 
and  monthly  data  not  only  keeps  investors 
Informed  but  also  serves  the  additional  func- 
tion of  keeping  management  "on  its  t')es." 

One  of  the  most  important  sttribut<»  of  a 
utility  company  to  investors  is  its  dividend 
policy.  In  the  growing  utility  industry,  many 
companies  find  that  they  must  utilize  re- 
tained earnings  to  assist  in  financing  con- 
struction. Some  utility  companies,  how- 
ever, have  attempted  to  finance  their  con- 
struction p.'ograms  through  a  maximum  cf 
retained  earnings  and  a  minimum  of  new 
common-stock  financing.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  dlSicult  to  maintain  or 
attain  proper  capital  ratios  in  this  manner 
becau-*  of  the  large  amounts  of  new  -apital 
needed.  It  is  well  known  that  electric 
utility  common  stocks  sell  more  on  ii  yield 
basis  than  on  an  earnings  basis.  All  other 
elements  being  equal,  dividenxls  paid,  rather 
than  income  earned,  is  tbs  m(»t  significant 
price-determining  factor.  A  utility  man- 
agement which  relies  too  heavily  on  retained 
earnings  ts.  therefore,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, cheapening  the  price  of  lis  it<x:k. 
If  It  errs  too  much  In  this  respect,  it  is 
unfair  to  the  utility  investor  interested  pri- 
marily in  income  rather  than  In  capital 
gains,  and  it  is  to  the  investor  for  Income 
to  whom  it  must  l'x>k  for  new  capital  If 
lU  price -eaiiUiigs  raUos  are  too  iuw,  It  ex- 


poses Itself  to  relatively  severe  dilution  of 
earnings  wlien  it  goes  to  sell  common  stock, 
and  this  in  turn  intensifies  its  reluctance  for 
common-stock  equity  financing. 

Of  .x)urse.  dividend  policy  must  vary  for 
each  company  and  must  take  into  considera- 
tion numerous  factors,  such  as  capital  ratios, 
the  nature  and  volatility  of  the  company's 
load,  size  and  history  of  the  company,  trend 
of  earnings,  rate  problems,  margin  of  safety 
of  the  proposed  dividend  policy,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  by  what 
I  have  said  as  urging  general  dividend  in- 
creases. But  there  is  an  optimum  dividend 
policy  for  each  company,  and  I  am  express- 
ing doubt  that  all  companies  have  given  full 
weight  to  all  the  factors  involved.  One  may 
err.  of  course,  on  the  high  side  as  well  as 
on  the  low  side,  considering  the  necessity 
of  having  balanced  ratios  and  financing  con- 
struction needs. 

We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
electric  utility  expansion  program.  During 
the  first  2  years — 1947  and  1948 — many  com- 
panies financed  their  expansion  through 
heavy  reliance  upon  senior  secxirltles.  par- 
ticularly debt  money.  It  is  estlpiated  that 
common  stock  and  retained  earnings  were 
only  24  percent  of  new-money  financing. 
exclusive  of  intrasystem  transactions,  in  the 
2-year  period  1947  and  1948.  the  balance 
being  raised  by  64  percent  of  debt  and  12 
percent  of  preferred  stcck.  For  the  year 
1948  alone  common  stock  and  retained  earn- 
ings were  only  19  8  percent  of  the  new  money 
ra:sed.  The  common-stcck  market  had  been 
very  good  in  the  first  half  of  194fl.  and, 
appa.'ently.  companies  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  selling  common  stock  at  the 
materially  lower  levels  prevailing  in  1947 
and  1948.  As  you  know,  of  course,  the 
market  has  been  steadily  rising  since  June 
1949.  and  we  have  seen  a  substantial  amount 
of  common-stock  financing  for  this  indus- 
try in  1949.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1910 
common  stock  and  retained  earnings  con- 
stituted 33  3  percen.  of  new  money,  exclu- 
sive of  intrasystem  transactions,  the  balance 
consisting  of  53  6  percent  debt  and  13  1 
percent  preferred.  The  gamble  that  many 
companies  took  that  markets  would  be  better 
In  1949  paid  off.  But  it  was  a  gamble,  and, 
considering  the  senior  securities  of  the  In- 
dtistry.  It  was  gambling  on  a  margin  of 
only  31  percent  for  the  median  publicly  held 
company  in  the  Industry.  Utility  manage- 
ments should  not  be  in  the  business  of  specu- 
lating on  the  stock  market,  and  they  do 
not.  any  more  than  you  or  I.  have  a  crystal 
ball  which  can  assure  them  that  the  market 
will  be  better  next  fall  or  the  following 
spring. 

In  many  ca-^es  appropriate  common-stcck 
financing  Is  postp>oned  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  next  6  months  or  the 
next  year  will  see  better  earnings.  Su'-h 
a  decision  Involves  the  assumption  that  the 
market  will  value  those  higher  earnings  on 
at  least  as  favorable  a  basis  as  todays  earn- 
ings. Of  course,  that  is  merely  another  way 
of  betting  on  the  m.arket — which  Is  not  the 
business  of  an  electric-utility  company. 

It  Is  time  to  abandon  the  view  that  new 
Issues  of  electric  utility  common  stock 
should  be  confined  to  "boom"  markets.  By 
and  large,  the  capital  needs  of  the  utility 
Industry  should  be  financed  on  an  as-you- 
go  basis.  Under  this  policy,  and  In  the  light 
of  the  company's  objective  as  to  an  optimum 
capital  structure,  permanent  financing  would 
always  Include  common  stock  among  the 
securities  offered  to  finance  expansion.  In 
this  way  its  capital  ratios  will  be  constantly 
maintained  and  it  will  assure  Itself  of  at- 
taining Its  ultimate  objective  as  to  capital 
structure.  As  W  F.  Stanley,  of  Southwestern 
Public  Service  Co.,  recently  pointed  out.  a 
financtng-as-you-go  policy  is  similar  to 
the  policy  followed  by  Insurancs  companies 
In  Investing  their  funds  as  they  go.  The 
averi4;ixig  of  prices  lovulved  lu  fixianclog-as. 


you-go  programs  should  result  over  the  years 
In  relatively  low  money  costs.  A  financlng- 
as-you-go  program  reflects  the  growing  status 
'of  electric-utility  common  stocks  as  a  rela- 
tively stable  Investment  security  and  assigns 
to  them  a  constant  and  major  role  In  the 
financing  of  utility  construction. 

As  security  analysts,  your  work  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  developments  In 
the  utility  Industry  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
elimination  of  "wind  and  water"  from  utility 
accounts  and  the  simplification  and  Integra- 
tion of  holding  company  systems  have  now 
placed  security  analysis  in  the  utility  Indus- 
try on  a  rational  basis.  In  the  past,  with  few 
operating  company  equities  available  and 
with  all  the  complexities  and  uncertainties 
surrounding  holding-company  securities,  you 
could  put  only  the  speculative  Investor  into 
securities  of  this  industry — others  had  to  be 
warned:  "Danger,  stay  away."  Today  It  la 
possible  for  you  to  speak  with  relatively 
greater  confidence — I  emphasize  relatively — ■ 
about  this  Industry  than  perhaps  absut  any 
other. 

You.  a^  security  analysts,  can  play  a  dy- 
namic role  In  keeping  utility  securities  a 
relatively  stable  Investment.  Your  views 
tend  to  be  reflected  In  the  Investment  advice 
people  receive  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Investment  decisions  made  by  a  small  local 
trust  fund  in  Kalamazoo  or  a  large  insurance 
company  In  New  York  reflect  your  recom- 
mendations Utility  companies  should  re- 
alize that,  to  the  extent  that  their  financial 
policies  and  other  practices  affecting  inves- 
tors minimize  Investor  appeal,  you.  as  a  group 
will  divert  funds  to  companies  which  treat 
investors  more  considerately  and  more  fairly. 
I  would  urge  you  to  speak  out,  both  individu- 
ally and  through  the  society,  against  unfalr- 
to-investor  practices.  To  the  extent  that 
you  will  reflect  the  long-run  needs  of  the  In- 
vestor as  distinguished  from  the  in-and-out 
speculator  in  utility  common  stocks,  you  can 
become  the  articulate  voice  of  the  owners  of 
this  Industry — its  common  stockholders. 
And  don't  forget  the  consumer.  His  Interest 
in  a  public  service  Industry  should  be,  and  Is, 
parallel,  and  not  antagonistic,  to  the  Inter- 
est of  your  clients' — and,  therefore,  your — 
interests. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  entitled  "Our  Fuel  Resources  and 
the  National  Defense,"  delivered  by  Rod- 
erick Stephens,  president  of  Roderick 
Stephens  and  Associates,  Inc  ,  public  re- 
lations counsel,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  An- 
thracite Conference  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, on  May  4,  1950.  I  may  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  address  is  most  per- 
tinent, because  it  pertains  to  the  recent 
coal  crisis  and  the  coal  situation  as  a 
whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oua    Puix    RzsotmcES    and    thi    Nationai. 

DtTTSSZ 

At  the  beginning?  of  this  century,  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  anthracite  were  the  domlaaut 


fuels  of  our  Nation.  The  petroleum  Indus- 
try was  in  Its  Infancy;  the  motor  vehicle  was 
still  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  and  the  air- 
plane was  no  more  than  the  Inventor's 
dream.  Natural  gas  was  not  recognized  as  a 
major  fuel  resource. 

Bltumlnotis  coal  powered  the  locomotives 
of  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing  network  of 
railroads  and  except  for  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing tailing  ship,  propelled  our  merchant 
marine,  our  Infant  Navy,  and  refueled  the 
foreign-flag  vessels  that  visited  our  ports  to 
discharge  and  pick  up  passengers  and  freight. 
Anthracite  was  tLe  dominant  fuel  for 
domestic  purposes  in  its  di.^trlbution  area 
which  then  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Included  a  large  share  of  the  market  of 
eastern  Canada. 

Then  came  the  automobile,  and  with  it  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  Industry.  lu 
growth  was  predicated  upon  its  fluidity  which 
gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  supply- 
ing motor  fuel  and  lubricants  to  pleasure 
cars,  trucks,  busses,  and  farm  equipment. 
Later,  It  fell  heir  to  a  similar  monopoly  of 
the  fuel  and  lubrication  requiremenu  of  the 
aviation  Industry. 

Had  the  petroleum  Indtistry  confined  Itself 
to  these  areas  we  would  not  now  hsve  to 
face  a  serious  defense  problem.  However, 
we  all  know  that  the  technological  skills 
and  marketing  vlpor  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  petroleum  industry  soon  led  to  an  In- 
vasion of  every  phase  of  the  fuel  business. 
As  a  result,  today,  substantially  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  enenry  needs  once  supplied  by 
solid  fuels  are  now  furnished  by  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels. 

The  progressive  substitution  of  liquid  ftielt 
for  soUd  fuels  In  msriUroe  and  naval  service 
has  created  a  major  supply  hazard  In  the 
event  of  war. 

The  extent  to  which  our  railroads  have 
recently  turned  from  coal  to  oil.  creates  an- 
other serious  defense  problem,  for  this  means 
that  another  vital  transportation  service  Is 
now  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
petroleum  industry. 

Remember,  too.  that  these  vesseU  and 
these  locomotives  cannot  be  converted  to 
coal  In  the  event  of  war.  They  mtist  be  rup- 
plled  with  611  or  must  be  laid  up.  Obviously, 
they  must  be  kept  in  service. 

Not  only  has  the  tise  of  oU  for  all  forms  of 
transponation  grown  with  the  constant  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  vehicles,  planes, 
locomotives,  and  vessels  In  dally  service,  but 
oil  has  also  become  a  major  source  of  energy 
In  stationary  heating  and  power  plants. 

The  still  more  recent  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  transcontinental  pipe-line  networks 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  from 
southern  fields  to  distant  markets  has  In- 
jected a  new  major  competitor  to  both  coal 
and  oil.  Having  a  demonstrated  appeal  as 
a  laborless  automatic  fuel,  natural  gas  Is 
popular,  not  only  with  the  domestic  con- 
sumer but  with  indtistry.  On  that  basis, 
natural  gas  as  such,  or  in  adaxirture  with 
manufactured  gas  or  as  an  enriching  agent 
in  gas  manufacture,  has  become  a  major 
factor  In  the  energy  market.  New  and  still 
more  serious  defense  problems  are  thus  being 
created,  as  to  which  the  public  Is  blissfully 
Ignorant  and  the  gas  Industry  generally  com- 
^acent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nationai  defense, 
there  are  two  basic  problems  which  relate 
necessarily  to  all  fuels.  Do  we  have  sufficient 
reserves  and  is  our  productive  capacity  suf- 
flclent  to  supply  the  total  fuel  needs  of  our 
civilian  economy  and  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, in  the  event  of  war?  Also,  do  we 
know  with  any  degree  of  exactitude,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reserves  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gase- 
ous fuels  upon  which  we  must  depend,  in  the 
event  of  war.  and  do  we  know  what  will  be 
the  total  fuel  requirements  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  in  the  event  of  another  war? 
Perhaps  it  should  also  be  asked  here  whether 
the  possibility  of  war  Is  sufllciently  remota 
so  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 


the  problem  of  our  fuel  resources  and  the 
natloiial  defense. 

The  last  question  Is  one  on  which  the  most 
responsible  and  best-Informed  authorities  are 
In  substantial  agreement.  General  Marshall 
gave  his  estimate  of  the  situation  in  the 
phrase,  "the  chips  are  down."  General  El- 
senhower's public  statements  make  it  clear 
that  he  believes  the  posslbUlty  of  world  war 
HI  cannot  be  disregarded.  "The  recent  re- 
estabUshment  cf  bipartisanship  In  the  con- 
duct of  otir  foreign  relations  is  significant. 
The  designation  of  W.  Stuart  Symington 
as  head  of  the  National  Sectirlty  Resoin-ces 
Beard  fills  a  post  of  vital  Importance  with 
a  man  of  ability  and  experience.  It  also 
serves  to  fill  cut  the  p)ersonnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  CotincU.  which  together  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  constitute  the 
two  key  agencies  jointly  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, preparing,  and  organizing  the  Nation's 
war  potential,  whether  for  offense  or  defense. 
Through  these  agencies  and  these  leaders, 
we  should  be  able  to  assume  that  our  defense 
needs,  in  terms  of  fuel  resotirces  wUl  be  ac- 
curately estimated. 

In  World  War  II,  the  armed  forces  con- 
stimed  approximately  1.750  000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day.  Of  this  amotmt  something  over  a 
million  barrels  came  from  reserve  productive 
capacity,  about  200.000  barrels  by  forcing  pro- 
ducticn  beyond  the  maximum  efficient  rate, 
and  about  500.000  barrels  came  frcm  ration- 
ing. World  War  n  taught  lu.  however,  that 
oil  which  has  gone  Into  commerce  cannot 
readily  be  reclaimed  for  war  needs.  It  U 
certain  that  If  war  comes  within  5  years  the 
pvirely  military  needs  for  oU  would  have  a 
stunning  effect  on  our  entire  economy.  In- 
dustrial users  of  petroleum  products  who 
could  not  convert  to  other  fuels  would,  pre- 
sumably, be  given  high  priority.  Whether 
any  liquid  fuel  would  be  left  over  for  home 
heating  can  only  be  gueseed  new.  Probably 
very  little.  Obviotisly.  mUltary  needs  will 
have  top  priority. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  that  can  be 
reduced  to  a  factual  basis.  What  do  we  know 
about  the  Nation's  reserves  of  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  of  natural  gas"*  The  answer  is 
not  reassuring,  except  as  to  ccal.  I  assert, 
as  a  fact,  that  there  are  no  data  from  dis- 
interested sources  on  reserves  cf  petroleum 
or  natural  gas.  What  these  reserves  really 
amount  to  has  yet  to  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  assurance.  Further,  I 
a&sert  as  a  fact  that  the  data  that  are  avail- 
able, all  of  which  come  only  from  Interested 
Industry  pources.  are  so  conflicting  and  con- 
tain such  glaring  discrepancies,  that  no  sane 
person  could  afford  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  such  estimates  In  planning  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  The  facts  are  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  deposits  and  reserves  of  ol!  and 
gas  do  not  lend  themselves  to  precise  deter- 
mination, either  of  the  extent  of  sutsurlace 
deposits  or  of  recoverable  amounts.  Leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  all  such 
reports  are  estimates  at  best,  which  cannot 
be  supported  by  evidence  of  the  same  validity 
as  can  be  adduced  for  solid  fuels. 

The  data  upon  which  the  Btireau  of  Mines 
rely  for  their  published  estimates  of  reserves 
of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  was  ob- 
tained by  a  comprehensive  stirvey  of  coal 
deposits  made  by  the  United  States  Geologic 
Survey.  No  similar  survey  of  deposiU  of  oil 
or  gas  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Interested  Industry  data  contain  glaring 
dlscrepencles  on  all  types  of  liquid  and  gas- 
eous fuels.  I  shall  cite  several  authenticated 
examples.  Many  more  examples  are  avail- 
able. My  first  examples  disclose  discrepan- 
cies between  figures  published  by  the  OU 
and  Gas  Journal,  recognized  as  an  ofllcial 
publication  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  In 
which  ara  reported  estimates  ol  so-called 
proven  reasrves  of  various  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels,  and  corresponding  estimates  made  by 
committees  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 


stitute and  of  the  American  Gas  Association 

as  ccntaineS  In  offlcial  publications  of  these 

asKcciations. 

navEM  k£szxvxs  or  total  UQtno  btdkocas- 

BONS      AXD      OBT      NATUSAI.      CAS      IN      trXITXD 
STATES 

Example  I:    From   OU   and   Gas   Journal, 
issue  of  Jan.  26.  IdSO.  page  190: 


Crude  cO,  condensate 
and  "^tber  natnrsl  gas 
bq-:!'1''  (miDioas  of 
larr^ls) 

Dry  nauirai  r*s  (bil- 
lions of  cubic  feet) — 


Prom  Official  Reports,  published  jointly  by 
American  Gas  Association  and  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  volume  4.  Dec.  31,  1949: 


Dee.  31, 
1M» 


Crude  oO  sC'i  natural 
«as  liquids— total 
llgui'l  hydrocsrbons 
(milLoas  o(  tarrei*)... 

Nstoralcss  (billkmtof 
cnWc«Mti_ 


\V).  3S1 


Dec.  31. 
Iftft 


38.821 


IncreaM 
IMdvcr 
luslMS 


1.8S7 
6.S13 


Example  II:  Same  date  from  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  Issue  of  Jan.  27,  1949.  p.  189: 


Cru'k  -U.  f  tc.  (miUiocs 

C'  li.Tlli    

Dry-   nstural   ra*    ft)il- 
lions  of  cubic  U!tX) 


Same  data  from  ReporU  of  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  Gas  Association,  vol.  8,  Dec.  31, 
1948: 


Dec.  31, 

Dee  n. 

1»C 

Icm-ase 

1»46 
vefMi 

1W7 

Crodf  oa.  etc.  (mltiOBS 

o'  tiOJTrfS)                     

28,821 

173.860 

24.-41 
16£.e26 

2,079 

Naiunil  fa*  (billions  of 

cubic  f€*t^     -- -.-- 

7.W2 

Industry  estimates  of  gain  In  reserves  of 
crude  oil,  etc.,  exceed  the  estlmrtes  of  the 
Journal  by  23.5  percent  for  the  year  of  1949 
and  by  55  percent  for  the  year  of  1948. 
Greater  discrepancies  exist  as  to  gains  In 
natucal  gas  reserves  where  Industry  flgtires 
exceed  Gas  and  Oil  Journal  figures  by  120 
percent  In  1949,  and  by  774.7  percent  in  194B 
Other  examples  disclose  discrepancies  In 
estimates  of  reserves  of  gas  attributed  to 
specific  fields  as  published  In  the  OU  and  Gas 
Journal  and  as  estimated  by  a  geologist  who 
qualified  as  an  expert  for  testimony  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
Oyster  Bayou  field.  Chambers  County.  Tex. 

Field  total  as  at  Jan.  1.  i950:  Barrels 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal 60. 000, 000 

Geologist 114,272.400 

The  geologist  In  question  was  Mr.  David 
Hawthorne,  a  partner  In  Petroleum  Consult- 
ants, Inc..  Hotiston,  Tex.  He  testified  before 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  Jantiary  81, 
1950,  for  Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co..  Docket 
G-1165.  Exhibit  359  C. 

Fig  Bidge  field.  Chambers  County.  TtM. 
neld  totalas  at  Jan.  1.  I9S0:  Barrel* 

OU  and  Gas  Journal 18.  000. 900 

Hawthorne —     23,875.000 


l^ 
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TixiM  tigMTt  represented  Mr  Havtlome't 
csUmate  c.i  the  totAl  capacltT  ct  that  portion 
of  XhXs  fleM  owned  by  Sun  Oil  Co..  apprcxl- 
mately  cne-hill  ol  the  area,  the  remainder 
tielng  owned  tor  the  Tex*»  Co  ,  which  »-m  not 
a  party  to  the  pri.veedln(ti  and  which  portion 
ot  the  fir'.d  «ii5  not  tnc'.tided  in  Mr  Haw- 
thorne's estimate.  Abore  testimony  was 
Itlven  m  i«me  proceedings  aa  inroJred  Oyster 
Baycu  Field 

In  theae  two  examples,  :^e  dlarrepAnclea 
are  alao  starUlnc  ^^  Hawthorne's  ftgures 
exceeded  tlkt  Om  and  OU  Journal's  estimates 
In  tht  first  fttid  toy  man  Uian  90  percent  and 
in  tb*  MCOBd  Artd.  hf  man  than  150  percent 
after  equalization  on  an  area  baau 

■vtdenc*  cf  inaccuracy  or  uncertainty  of 
«auaat«a  of  qualified,  expert  feoloclsts  could 
b»  mulUpUed.  indtflnlfly.  from  the  records 
at  tbe  ppdera;  Powr  OfiilMliwi.  As  typical. 
I  clt*  ttcm  ttM  r«canL  wtlznatcs  by  nine 
fMloglsU.  time  tMtifytnc  as  to  re- 
in tb*  San  Salrador  field  and  alx  testl- 
as  to  reatiTts  In  tbe  Carthage  field.  As 
to  the  Sat.  SAlrador  field,  the  facts  are 


1  «ixa:« 

_ 

V^iBMSS 

Title  otpcD- 

lUiliKins 

***** 

jf  cubic 

aaxsAiTAj>oa 

Balpfc  Pars 

JaiL      L1M5 

SEC 

11  » 

AlNn     Bt^> 

<io_ 

FPC   Dodta* 

•  LS: 

kaw. 

Nil.  c»-ei. 

■avounna 

NuaTaDaMr; 

FPC   Pocket 

'.r 

probably 

No.  G-962. 

IM. 

>  A  Mkrtat  lasswi  bast  was  wed  te  esrh  'if  tbe  3 
attaaHa.  IWtbtporpaaeofeBBpanaoQ  an  3  estimates 
ka*»  hasB  wesnwl  to  the  aaaae  bast  (14.«6  paia^ 

The  dlStovnce  between  the  Davis  and  Gra- 
ham esttmates  is  nearly  two-thirtls  o!  a 
trillion  cub'.c  Jeet.  between  the  Brckaw  and 
Graham  estimates,  more  than  one-third  cf  a 
trUUon.  The  ducrepancy  Is  said  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  dlacovery  of  a  fault  In  the 
field  which  was  not  known  to  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  Davis  and  Brokaw  estimates. 

As  to  the  Carthage  field  the  record  Is  aa 
follows : 


I 


Estimates 
aoad* 


Estinsat* 
T.i>ofpr»-    Mtriliioaj 
ceMtnx        lofeabie 
feet) 


CAKTSlCl 

E.    O.    B<a- 

Detl. 
J.  i.  Kt9j. 

Jr.! 
Kelt    Wil. 

lauBS.* 
lo  b  B     T . 

i^oores. 
RiJpb     Gra- 


LLOanloai. 


Jaa. 

1.IMS 

FPC 

No. 

Docket 
0-621. 

7.77 

Apr. 

3Bi,l«U 

100 

M»r 

I9.1»ii 
2&.1M6 

4.23 

EXc 

FPC 

Docket 

&V 

No. 

G-880. 

Jan. 

1.1M7 

FPC 
.No. 

I>oeket 
G-W8. 

7.2J 

J«Jy 

1.1MS 

FPC 

No. 

Docket 
G-ftM. 

.    4.17 

*  rrwidiirit.  Ax kansas-LouoHoa  Gas  Co. 

*  Spedal  writer.  Oii  and  Oas  Joomal. 

The  d:?erence  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  estimate  for  this  field,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  liilrd  largest  field  In 
the  country  is  in  excess  of  3»4  trillion  cubic 
feet.  The  Federal  Power  Ccmmiaslon's  staff 
reported  that  the  Carthage  F^eld  embraces 
about  aoO.OCO  surface  acres,  whereas  Mr. 
Oardescu  estimated  lU  area  at  about  200,000 
acres. 

Another  factor  that  creates  a  very  spectal 
defense  hazard  U  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
Is  Imporung  a  substantial  gallonage  of  crude 
and  residual  oil  from  abroad.  Some  of  these 
UuporU  come  from  the  Far  East,  the  balance 
from  South  America.  The  effect  of  these 
Imports  u  necessarily  to  diminish  domestic 
production  and  discourage  exploration  for 
n«w  pools  How  tlien  can  we  hope  to  rata* 
production  la  the  event  of  war,  if  our  do- 


mestic productivity  has  remained  stationary? 
Rcmemljer  that  »-e  must  assume  tliat  enimy 
action  against  surface  ships,  such  as  tankers. 
will  be  no  less  effective  In  world  war  III 
than  In  World  War  II.  Where  then  will  we 
get  the  gallona»:e  to  replace  the  Imported 
fuel'  Where  will  we  find  the  excess  produc- 
tive capacity  wuhout  which  our  war  eSort 
will  be  seriously  impaired? 

Our  national  dciense  Is  In  Jeopardy  for 
lack  of  authoritative  knowledge  of  what  our 
oil  and  gas  reserves  amount  to.  and  how 
much  of  each  will  be  required  by  the  military 
and  how  much  will  be  left  for  civilian  usage. 
Without  such  basic  Information  no  Intel- 
ligent estimate  of  the  fuel  situation  c&n  b« 
made  by  our  military  authorities. 

Also,  we  had  better  not  assume  that  "tide- 
lands  oU"  can  be  relied  upon  If  war  comes, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  l)elleve  that  off- 
abore  production  and  transportation  faculties 
can  t>e  protected  against  long-range  bonit)ers, 
snorkel  submarines,  rockets,  guided  missiles, 
or  atomic  bombs. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  will 
be  wise  to  encourage  the  adjustment  of  our 
civilian  economy  to  a  final  pattern  that  will 
miake  It  posalble  to  meet  the  Nation  s  needs 
for  fuel,  not  only  from  within  our  shoreline. 
but  from  sources  of  supply  known  to  be 
available  and  by  production  facilities  known 
to  be  adequate.  To  say  that  is  to  stress  again 
the  need  to  know  what  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  and  hard  coal  and  soft  coal  are  actually 
available  and  what  output  of  each  can  b« 
relied  upon  In  the  event  of  war. 

It  was  with  precisely  such  thoughts  In 
mind  that  Senator  FaANcis  J.  Mters  from 
Pennsylvania  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  by  unanimous  consent, 
on  March  15  past,  a  resolution  of  Inquiry 
which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  resolu- 
tion, known  as  Senate  Resolution  No.  239. 
proposed  that  the  committee  (or  a  subcom- 
mittee! shall  Inquire  Into  •'the  available  fuel 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  with  the  aim 
of  formulating  an  over-all  domestic  fuel 
policy."  Other  proposals  are  also  pending 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  to  create  com- 
miasions  to  study  and  Investigate  the  Ameri- 
can coal  Industry  or  to  regulate  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Senator  Mtexs'  resolution,  however, 
seems  not  only  to  t>e  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  national  defense,  but  seems 
also  to  be  the  one  proposal  with  an  excellent 
chance  for  speedy  passage. 

In  Introducing  hU  resolution.  Senator 
Mrras  made  reference  to  a  parallel  situa- 
tion which  was  faced  and  solved  by  .\merlcan 
Indiistry  and  Ingenuity,  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  II.  His  reference  was  to  the 
problem  created  when  our  principal  sources 
of  crude  rubber  were  cut  off  by  enemy  action. 
We  had  to  hastily  Improvise  a  synthetic- 
rubber  Industry,  by  which  process  we  solved 
a  situation  that  threatened  our  war  machine 
and  our  civilian  economy. 

To  Improvise  a  synthetic-fuel  Industry, 
however,  on  such  short  notice  would  be  quite 
another  problem.  However  there  is  one  In- 
teresting fact,  which  Is  that  we  have  the 
know-how  to  produce;  In  fact,  we  are  al- 
ready producing  synthetic  oil,  either  In  the 
form  of  fuel  oil  or  Diesel  oil  or  gasoline  from 
natural  gas  and  at  costs  competitive  with 
the  natural  product.  That  fact  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  fuels 
for  defense.  It  suggests  that  we  should 
not  casually  assume  that  natural  gas  can 
safely  be  substituted  In  unlimited  amounts, 
either  for  oil  or  for  coal,  whether  anthracite 
or  soft  coal.  Rather  should  we  establish  by 
authoritative  evidence,  that  there  Is  enough 
natural  gas  and  to  spare,  to  serve  the  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  needs  of  the  States  where 
It  Is  found;  enough  and  more  to  supply  mar- 
kets to  which  It  Is  already  committed  for  a 
30-year  {>erlod;  and  enough  and  more  to  sup- 
ply   new    and    distant    markets,    now    being 


served  by  liquid  or  solid  fuels.  Also,  we 
would  do  well  to  study  the  desirability  of 
conserving  a  portion  ot  our  natural-gas  re- 
serves for  production  of  synthetic  gasoline 
for  defense. 

This  proposed  Inquiry  should  be  a  matter 
of  urgent  concern  to  Senators  representing 
States  that  must  draw  their  fuel  supplies 
from  outside  source's.  Many  such  States  are 
already  dependent  upon  loiig-dlstance  pipe- 
lines for  a  substantial  quantity  of  natural 
gas.  Those  States  will  be  well  served  by  the 
passage  of  the  Myers  resolution.  The  Inquiry 
It  proposes  should  disclose  Just  how  much  of 
the  remaining  gas  reserves  are  already  dedi- 
cated to  pipelines  now  serving  these  areas, 
and  for  the  usual  20-year  contract  period. 
Certainly  no  new  lines  should  be  permitted 
to  tap  those  fields  unless  surplus  reserves  are 
proved  to  exist. 

Another  such  group  of  fuel-dependent 
States  that  should  demand  such  an  Inquiry 
are  the  New  England  States.  Into  which  it  Is 
proposed  to  feed  natural  gas  from  the  deep 
South.  This  gas  will  presum.ibly  displace 
coal  and  oil  In  homes  and  Industries.  De- 
spite high-pressure  selling  by  promoters  of 
natural-gas  pipelines.  Yankee  shrewdness 
will  discourage  the  buying  of  "a  pig  In  a 
poke."'  It  won't  take  long  to  find  out  for 
sure  Just  how  certain  It  is  that  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  Is  adequate  to  guarantee  a  defi- 
nite and  substantial  quantity  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  20  years.  Until  such  as- 
surances are  had.  New  Engllnd  will  be  well 
advised  to  defer  final  approval  of  the  project. 
The  cost  of  converting  coal-  or  oil-burning 
facilities  to  gas-burning  facilities  Is  sub- 
stantial. Also.  It  la  by  no  means  certain, 
in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  what 
actual  savings  will  be  realized.  But,  most 
Important  Is  it  to  be  assured  that  New  Eng- 
land homes  and  Industries  will  not  face  the 
same  distress  suffered  by  industries  and  their 
employees,  In  the  winter  of  19t7-48.  when 
automotive  plants  In  Detroit  and  elsewhere 
had  to  close,  due  to  failure  of  the  supply  of 
natural  gas. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  conversion  of 
fuel-burning  equipment  Is  costly  and  cannot 
be  Improvised.  Some  Installations  lend 
themselves  to  conversion;  some  do  not.  How- 
ever, conversion  equipment  Is  not  the  only 
problem.  Equally  Important  Is  It  to  be  able 
to  Increase  production  of  the  fuel  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fuel  that  will  be  no  longer 
available. 

Certainly  coal  production  facilities  cannot 
be  improvised.  It  Is  also  difficult  and  costly 
to  maintain  Idle  coal-production  facilities 
on  a  stand-by  basis.  Even  more  difficult  and 
costly  Is  it  to  maintain  an  Idle  coal  mine  for 
any  length  of  time  In  "moth  balls."  It  la 
literally  impossible.  That  la  another  Im- 
portant   unsolved    defense    problem. 

Nor  can  we  Improvise  the  manpower  needed 
to  mine  coal.  There  lies  another  problem 
with  an  Important  bearing  on  national  de- 
fense. It  also  has  an  Impact  on  public  wel- 
fare that  should  not  be  Ignored  In  time  of 
peace. 

Rail  transportation  service  and  facilities 
are  also  directly  Involved  In  the  problem  of 
national  defense.  Transportation  of  men 
and  material  Involves  the  military  problem 
of  logistics.  There  is  no  more  Important 
problem  of  logistics  than  the  logistics  of 
fuel-s  for  defense.  Here,  too.  It  Is  vital  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  Improvise  rail 
facilities  and  we  will  do  well  to  determine 
what  rail  transp<3rtatlon  needs  will  be  in- 
volved If  a  widespread  conversion  of  fuels 
will   be  demanded   by  defense   needs. 

National  security  should  not  be  left  to 
chance  or  guess  work  The  Nation's  need  for 
fuels  should  be  definitely  forecast  and  Its  re- 
quirements assured  by  Intelligent  provision. 
It  does  not  appear  feasible  to  stock-pile  coal, 
or  at  least,  not  soft  coal,  which  is  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion  and  which  disinte- 
grates   with    exposure    to    the    atmosphere. 
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stockpiling  of  any  coal  Is  a  coetly  process 
and  should  not  t>e  attempted  imleae  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  provide  against  a  national 
fuel  scarcity.  Crude  oil  can  be  stock-piled 
but  It  makes  little  sense  to  pump  It  out,  then 
to  force  It  back  Into  underground  pools  from 
which  It  may  then  be  withdrawn  a  second 
time.  The  same  remark  applies  to  natural 
gas. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  address  Is 
not  to  solve  the  problem  but  rather  to  state 
the  problem  and  suggest  how  we  should  move 
toward  a  solution. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are.  and  whether  we  are 
lending,  we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  It  "  I  know  ol  no  better  way 
to  accomplLrh  this  purpoae  than  to  pa.^8 
Senate  Resolution  2:^9  and  then  proceed  with 
the  Uiqulry  as  authorized. 


The  Senior  Partner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NOrrH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
the  record  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Knox  T.  Hutchinson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  on 
March  24.  1950: 

The  Senior  Paktntb 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

A  richer,  safer,  and  happier  life  will  be  as- 
sured for  all  our  people  when  we  have  learned 
to  use  to  beat  advantage  all  our  resources  In 
land  and  water.  Tills  is  the  goal  of  true 
conservation  which  we  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  share  In  common  with  you. 

This  Is  the  reason.  I  presume,  for  Inviting 
me  to  talk  about  the  Department  s  land  and 
water  policies.  I  must  add — with  all  good 
will — that  you  were  preeminently  wise  In  lim- 
iting me  to  15  minutes. 

Nearly  everything  we  do  is  connected  In 
the  long  run  with  the  conservation  and  use 
of  those  resources.  My  text,  therefore.  Is  one 
upon  which  we  could  dwell  for  many  hours 
In  going  over  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  to  advance  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 

In  research  alone,  we  are  ptishlng  ahead 
with  scores  of  projects  which  will  give  us  a 
firmer  hold  upon  our  valuable  topsoU.  And 
I  mean  that  In  Its  most  literal  sense.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  bulldog's  undying  grip  will 
preserve  our  heritage  of  soil  fen-  the  America 
of  tomorrow.  The  wide  range  of  our  research 
Includes  tillage,  grazing,  and  forestry  prac- 
tices, the  selection  and  breeding  of  superior 
varieties  cf  grasses  and  legumes,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  lime,  fertilizers,  and  other  min- 
erals to  the  soil. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  tinder - 
stand  that  our  research,  like  agriculttire  It- 
self, does  not  fit  Into  neat  little  sulxlivlslonB. 
We  must  conduct  our  research  so  that  the 
findings  of  all  Its  visible  parts  can  be  vise- 
fuUy  applied  In  a  complete  farming  opera- 
tion. This  has  logical  appeal  for  farmers. 
Their  farm  work  U  often  complicated  by  the 
difficult  task  of  Jlgsawlng  the  splendid  recom- 
mendation; of  the  specialists  into  a  workable 
farm  system. 

But  there  Is  a  far  deeper  reason  for  research 
which  employs  new  discoveries  and  new 
methods  In  combination.  Often  there  Is  a 
high  degree  of  iuteraciion  among  them  which 


gives  the  separate  practices  added  valtie  In 
the  right  combination.  The  principle  of  In- 
teraction aaetires  maximum  benefit*  far  ex- 
ceeding the  results  of  piecemeal  application. 
We  mtut  employ  this  tame  principle  In 
our  farm  programs.  It  Is  the  highroad  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Interrelated  prob- 
lems of  farm  Inconw.  soU  conserratlcn,  and 
family  farm  llrlng.  We  cannot  treat  them  In 
fragmenU  with  any  genuine  hope  of  per- 
manent Improvement. 

ThU  U  true  when  we  approach  agrlctilttire 
as  the  primary  use  of  our  resources  In  land 
and  water. 

This  is  equally  true  when  we  view  farming 
aa  tbe  potential  soft  spot  In  the  Nation's 
economic  welfare. 

In  fact,  there  Is  a  vital  connection  between 
these  6pproaches. 

Let's  put  It  down — here  and  now — aa  a  No. 
1  fact  that  sou  and  water  conservation  prob- 
lems have  economic  roou. 

Rapidly  plunging  farm  Income  Is  a  storm 
warning.  It  tells  us  In  unmistakable  terms 
that  erosion  and  fertility  losses  will  rise  with 
Increasing  speed. 

The  unblinkable  fact  Is  grounded  in  the 
realities  of  farming. 
Let  me  Illustrate. 

First,  the  ordinary  reaction  to  falling  In- 
come Is  to  Increase  production  by  mining  the 
soil. 

This  Is  often  the  only  recourse  for  farmers 
pressed  with  debts  and  fixed  farming  costs. 
By  Increasing  their  marketings,  farmers  can 
manage  for  a  while  at  least  to  keep  up  their 
income. 

But  this  practice  sets  the  spurs  to  erosion 
and  fertUlty  losses. 

You  may  well  consider  the  farmer's  choice 
unwise. 
But  let  me  speak  for  my  fellow  farmers. 
They  are  tisualiy  confronted  with  the  bit- 
ter reality  of  making  less  and  less  Income  do 
the  Job  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  caring  for 
farm  children,  meeting  Interest  and  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgage,  and  paying  out  what 
cash  they  can  to  keep  their  farms  operating. 
This  skeleton  of  words  falls  by  far  to  de- 
scribe all  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  that  go 
into  the  painful  task  of  keeping  the  famUy 
on  the  farm. 

Second,  conservation  costs  money  In  cash 
and  often  In  temporary  reductions  In  farm 
Income. 

Even  some  of  our  stout-hearted  conserva- 
tionists forget  this  fact  and  expect  farmers 
to  live  up  to  their  stewardship  of  the  land 
without  the  cash  and  capital  for  tbe  essen- 
tial work.  This  armchair  attitude  reminds 
me  of  the  proverbial  prize-fight  manager  who 
urged  his  battered  and  reeling  contender  on 
with  these  brave  words: 
"We  can  lick  him!" 

Farmers  need  real  backing  all  the  way  to 
carr>"  the  main  burden  of  the  Nation's  efforts 
to  retain  Its  reserves  in  fertility  and  Its  re- 
sources In  topsoll.  Indeed,  we  have  to  get 
In  and  help  them  fight— when  we  can  and 
where  we  can. 

A  fair  Income  for  farmers  rightfully  shotild 
stand  In  the  first  line  of  defense  which  the 
National  Congress  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  has 
long  endeavored  to  build  and  strengthen 
against  floods  and  their  choking  tides  of  silt. 
For  this  reason,  sensible  and  workable  in- 
come supports  have  a  proper  place  In  con- 
servation. But  our  programs  shctiid  do  more 
than  protect  farm  Income.  Farmers  should 
be  encouraged  to  imdertake  the  types  of 
farming,  especially  livestock  and  grasslands 
enterprises,  which  are  best  designed  to  main- 
tain our  resources  as  well  as  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  Nation. 

In  our  conservation,  in  our  flood-control 
programs.  In  our  resolute  efforts  to  harness 
great  rivers  for  navigation,  irrigation,  hy- 
droelectric power,  recreation,  and  improved 
water  rappUes.  we  cannot  cafely  Ignore  the 
sum  total  of  Indlvldxial  farming  operations 
which  constitute  the   bminess  of  farming. 


Farmers  have  an  interest  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  land  and  water  and  the  policies  which 
influence  such  tise. 

This  interest  miut  be  clearly  recognised 
if  we  are  to  achieve  good  fanning  every- 
where. In  its  fundamental  sense,  good  farm- 
ing, which  is  the  basis  of  soil  conservation 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  use  of 
those  resources  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  the  community,  and  the  Nation.  Tbe 
widespread  failure  to  tinrerstand  this  fact 
has  created  a  gulf  which  separates  tbe  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agrlctxlture  and 
the  programs  of  other  public  agencies  in  land 
and  water  utilization. 

There  Is  a  world  of  difference  tjetween  the 
methods  employed  In  an  engineering  program 
of  public  worlu  and  the  Department's  and — 
I  must  add — the  farmer's  usual  approach 
to  the  same  problem  on  his  land. 

In  an  engineering  program,  the  Govern- 
ment acts  as  Its  own  agent,  uses  public  funds 
for  all  the  costs,  even  when  they  are  partially 
reimbursable,  and  carries  forward  the  work 
on  sites  where  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished certain  property  rights. 

But  a  farm  program  can  only  advance 
when  It  has  won  the  confidence  and  coop- 
eration of  fanners. 

Their  conservation  work  must  dovetail  with 
going  farm  operations  which  must  pay  their 
own  way  and  yield  returns  over  and  above 
net  out-of-pocket  costs.  Even  when  the 
Government  offers  reimbursement  in  part 
for  conservation,  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
cost  usually  far  outweighs  the  Government's 
contribution.  Conservation  farming  has  to 
demonstrate  that  It  offers  a  fair  return  on 
this  investment.  Nor  can  this  return  be 
figured  in  Intangible  benefits. 

The  farmer  is  our  partner  in  conserva- 
tion— the  senior  partner  at  that. 

As  a  result  of  these  Interests  and  respon- 
slbUitles.  a  basic  understanding  has  grown 
up  between  the  Department  and  the  farm 
and  livestock  people.  We  put  a  high  value 
on  this  partnership. 

Tbe  power  of  the  Government's  conserva- 
tion dollars  get  a  real  boost  from  the  debars 
that  the  farmers  put  up.  This  Is  something 
worth  thinking  about.  Here  is  a  fund- 
matching  system  in  which  the  private  citi- 
zen— in  this  case,  the  farmer — puts  his  own 
money  on  the  line  on  his  own  initiative. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing 
many  Important  Jobs  in  which  the  vital  in- 
terest and  sectirlty  of  the  Nation  have  been 
protected  as  well  as  the  basic  welfare  of  farm 
people. 

The  dtial  objectives  of  production  and 
conservation  require  a  unified  approach. 

On  indivldtial  farms  ttie  treatment  of  crop- 
land, forests,  and  range  forma  one  over-ail 
farm  problem. 

On  large  areas  of  forested  lands,  forestry 
improvements  mtist  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  grazing  the  same  lands. 
In  many  areas  In  the  West,  the  use  of  graz- 
ing areas  is  closely  related  to  the  produc- 
tion cf  supplemental  feed  on  Irrigated  land. 
Cutting  across  these  separate  problems 
and  tying  them  together  is  the  problem  of 
the  conservation,  use.  and  control  of  water. 
On  the  individual  farm,  the  relationship  of 
water  to  land  has  primary  importance 
whether  the  problem  is  erosion  control, 
conservation  of  water  for  crop  production, 
safe  removal  of  excess  water,  or  bringing 
water  to  arid  lands.  Wbat  we  do  on  upstream 
fcfests  and  ranges  has  a  bearing  on  flood 
control  farther  downstream.  The  Impact 
of  conservation  on  the  farm  goes  beyond 
flood  control  and  Irrigation  and  Influences 
otir  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  recreational 
opportunities,  and  water  supplies  for  navi- 
gation and  for  domestic  and  Indtistrlal  uses. 
This  same  unified  treatment  likewise  ap- 
plies to  the  intimate  interrelationships 
among  all  the  segments  of  the  Nation's  con- 
servation and  land-tise  problems. 

The  Ration  U  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  pressing  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment   and    conservation    of    all    Its    natural 
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resources.  ComprehenRire.  multiple-pvir- 
pore  pUns  lor  resoiirc«  d«v«la|MBmt  are 
gamine;  vidopread  reoofaitioa  m  tb«  best 
vay  at  dolnf  ttM  )ok.  W*  UkewiM  are  leam- 
IBS  Uiat  a  nrm  iMrta  «r  aoiac  otber  large 
refton  wiUi  cooaMn  tstcrasts  offers  an  ideal 
tesc  lor  developinf  and  advancing  thes^ 
plan*.  The  evoluuon  oi  this  idea  began  with 
flood  eoctroU  narlgatloo.  urlgaiion.  and 
irater  power. 

Eut  tiicse  retional  programs  with  their  ac- 
ceiit  OB  vaMr  hare  only  served  to  emptHtsta* 
the  liiMHWiirti  'I I. I  of  land  and  water.  As  » 
result.  Uke  i^krulttovl  m*"'**  w  finding 
It  Increasingly  necessanr  to  adapt  their  pro- 
grazna  to  the  basic  need  for  treating  land 
a  unit, 
wlnew  is  farming  where  we 
teve  learned  and  learned  ae&in  the  ]es»3n 
th,at  land  and  water  must  work  together 

We  sbould  endeavor  to  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems at  their  very  beginning  on  the  land 
where  the  water  troon  rain  and  melting  snow 
atans  rushing  downhill.  This  is  the  begin- 
alag  at  oce  of  nature's  most  pwwerf ul  forces. 
Hb«  on  the  'arm  it  is  still  a  man-slse  prob- 
laaa  tn«*f/<  cr  the  monster  it  bccoinas  farther 
downstream.  We  should  begin  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  ISoods  back  on  the  farm.  Here 
we  can  siHUaoB  the  aid  of  otir  strongest 
allies — the  Hmd  Itseli — the  furrow  contoured 
acroas  the  sloi>e — terraces  and  waterways  and 
ponds — and  trees  and  grass.  Upstream  dams 
hare  their  place  in  conservauon.  But  they 
offer  St  best  only  temporary  benefits  unless 
they  are  supported  by  good  fanning  Silt 
and  sediment  from  unprotectejl  and  poorly 
managed  farm  land  can  turn  into  folly  our 
retiaXkCe  upon  channel  control  str  ctures — 
large  or  small,  upstream  or  down.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  land  Itself  Is  otir 
foundation. 

Agriculture  has  only  begun  to  show  what 
It  can  do  in  meeting  the  Nations  land  and 
water  problems  The  present  disparity  be- 
tween agricultural  conservation  and  other 
water  programs  must  be  closed  if  we  are  to 
obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a  balanced  attack. 

The  Department  has  recently  taken  an  im- 
portant step  to  adapt  Its  work  to  the  severe 
problems  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Our 
projxjsed  program  is  now  before  the  Congress 
for  consideration.  Nine  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  agricultural  and  forestry ' 
agtnrlea  of  the  basin  States  pooled  their 
knowledge  and  technical  resources  in  its 
preparation.  We  have  also  taken  the  neces- 
sary first  steps  to  bring  the  essential  bene- 
flu  of  Integrated  agricultural  work  to  the 
support  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  ""Why  is 
a  special  agricultural  program  necessary  for 
the  Missouri  Basin?"  The  Federal  and  State 
agricultural  agencies  now  do  a  lot  of  work 
In  the  basin  as  part  of  our  Nation-wide  pro- 
grams It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  fit  these 
activities  to  the  pressing  needs  which  are  aris- 
ing from  the  swift  progress  of  the  engineer- 
ing prograih  Congress  has  authorized  for  the 
main  channels  of  the  Missouri  and  its  larger 
tributaries. 

Snll  surveys,  for  Instance.  Illustrate  the 
need  for  accelerating  our  work.  Under  the 
regular  Nation-wide  agricultural  programs. 
we  exf>ect  eventually  to  make  classification 
studies  of  all  the  soils  of  the  basin  In 
the  caAe  of  lands  proposed  for  special  de- 
velopment, use.  and  treatment,  however,  this 
Information  is  needed  In  time  to  guide  these 
derelcpments  m  their  formative  stages.  This 
same  principle  applies  to  the  other  aspects 
of  our  agricultural  programs. 

The  problem  has  been  met  by  making  nn 
Inventory  of  all  agricultural  needs  in  the 
Missouri  BaMn.  determining  a  timetable  for 
meeting  these  needs,  and  setting  up  an  aclicn 
program  to  meet  ihc.-n 

The  Departments  Misaou.'l  RiVer  Basin 
propcsal  is  ngnlflcanl  It  points  the  way 
to  a  balanced  effort  in  basjfi  improvement 
throughout    the    country.     Up    to   new,    the 


agricultural  wcrk  has  lagged  behind  the 
installation  of  public  works  lor  flood  con- 
trol, power,  navigation,  and  other  purposes. 
The  princ  pie  of  Uitt'ractton  should  be  glvrii 
opportimiiy  to  demonstrate  the  worth  i  f  soil 
and  wa:;?r  conservaUou  in  complete  land  and 
water  programs. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the 
need  for  a  continuing  close  working  rela- 
tionship between  farmer  and  government 
in  all  eff.:iru  to  utilise  land  and  water.  This 
should  be  the  dominant  theme  as  we  move 
forward. 

Fub'iic  welfare  requires  that  farmers  have 
the  support  and  assistance  of  effective  and 
well-adapted  public  programs.  But  there  is 
a  vital  function  that  only  the  farmers  can 
perform  through  the  wise  management  of 
their  own  farms  and  by  working  together 
In  their  own  organizations  and  local  insti- 
tutions. Government  can  never  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  farmer's  own  efforts.  Gov- 
ernment's role  is  essentially  one  of  assist- 
ance. W^e  must  always  remember  that  er.ch 
farm  family  is  the  custodian  of  the  basic 
resources  upon  wlilch  the  destiny  of  a  great 
nation  ultimately  depends. 


Articles   by   Howard   Watson   Ambruster 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  S.^.ATH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  desire  to  Insert  into 
the  Recced  three  articles  by  the  well- 
known  expert  on  German  affairs.  How- 
ard Watson  Ambruster,  'vhich  appeared 
in  ihe  Daily  Compas.s.  One  article  is 
entitled  "McCloy  Ducks  Denazification 
Mess  in  Reich."  and  bears  the  date  of 
February  22.  1950.  The  .«;econd  article 
is  entitled  "United  States  Apology  for 
Nazism  Spread  in  West  R?ich."  under 
date  of  February  23.  1950;  and  the  third 
article  is  entitled  "The  Cartels  That 
Worked  Against  Us  When  It  Hurt."  bear- 
ing the  date  line  of  March  8.  1950. 

These  facts  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  articles  follow; 

(From   the   Dally   Compass   of   February   22. 
1950! 

McCloy  DrcKS  Den azitic^tion  Mess  in  Rech 
<By  Howard  Watson  Ambruster) 

United  States  High  Commissioner  John  J. 
McCloy  has  not  waited  long  to  recant  pub- 
licly his  tough  talk  to  the  Germans  on 
February  6.  He  has  now  let  It  be  known 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  exercising  his 
authority  in  the  denazification  bribery  scan- 
dal uncovered  at  Stuttgart. 

This  flagrant  denial  of  his  own  official 
responsibilities  came  only  a  few  days  after 
McCloy  had  denounced  to  a  press  confer- 
ence the  high  German  official  who  endeavored 
to  cover  up  this  denazification  mess.  The 
latter.  Remhold  Maler.  minister-president  of 
Wurttemberg-Baden.  had  made  a  vicious 
public  attac!i  upon  Maj.  Gen  Charles  P. 
Gross,  the  United  States  State  Commissioner. 
This  was  because  General  Gross,  very  prop- 
erly. h.id  asked  for  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  drastic  action  against  those  In- 
volved In  the  fixing  of  denazification  trials. 

JVWiZS    BRI3n> 

It  has  been  revealed  that  considerable  sums 
were  paid  out  In  bribes  for  the  whitewash- 
ing o!  more  than  500  Nazis  by  so-called  court 


action.  Prominent  Stuttgart  Industrialist* 
were  among  those  who  were  cleared  of  all 
charges  of  Nazi  activities  by  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  buying  the  Judge.  Thousands  of  others 
were  pardoned  after  conviction. 

The  defiance  of  United  States  authority 
by  M.iier  appears  moro  flagrant  in  that  one 
of  his  own  denazification  ministers,  Karle 
Stroele,  Is  Involved.  Stroele's  own  acquittal 
of  being  a  Nazi,  by  an  earlier  German  tri- 
bunal, has  al.'so  been  questioned.  It  Is 
charged,  too.  that  Stroele  made  the  deal  with 
Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht  by  which  the  8-year 
labor  camp  sentence  against  that  notorious 
Na^l  was  nullified  In  North  Wurttemberg  on 
June  13.  1949 

After  this  Stroele  skullduggery.  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  P.  Hayes.  Deputy  United  States  Mil- 
itary Governor,  publicly  announced  that  Dr. 
Schacht  was  thereby  fully  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment to  high  place  in  the  new  govern- 
ment of  West  Germany. 

Aside  from  protecting  Stroele.  Herr  Maler 
appears  to  have  a  very  odorous  record  per- 
sonally on  denazification.  A  p.irllamentary 
committee  of  his  state  of  Wurttemberg-Ba- 
den has  been  Instrticted  to  Investigate  soma 
10.000  pardons  or  commutations  which  he 
gr.mted  to  Nazis.  These  were  Hitler  follow- 
ers whose  records  were  so  bad  that  even  the 
packed  German  tribunals  had  not  dared  to 
whitewash  them. 

M  CLOT  SIDESTEPS 

In  this  connection.  Herr  Maler  Is  on  rec- 
ord as  declaring  that  American  denazifica- 
tion policies  are  all  bunk. 

Before  McCloy  returned  from  his  recent 
Washington  trip,  some  of  the  United  States 
staff  at  Frankfurt  fully  expected  that  he 
would  Invoke  the  occupation  statute  and 
make  use  of  his  unquestioned  authority  to 
clean  up  this  noisome  mess  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  on  the  job. 

The  High  Commissioner  did  use  some  hard 
words  when  he  returned.  Now  he  has  meekly 
subsided.  He  has  sidestepped  the  Issue  as 
a  "purely  local  situation."  Herr  Malers 
blast  at  General  Gross  is  thus  vindicated. 
So,  it  would  seem  are  his  views  on  denazi- 
fication. 

It  has  been  given  out.  officially,  that  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  has  no 
powers  to  Intervene  In  this  affair  unless  It 
IS  clearly  proved  that  the  Minister-President 
has  violated  the  German  state  constitution. 

HOSTILE   ACT 

On  the  record  this  excuse  appears  to  be  an 
arrant  fabrication.  The  attack  made  upon 
General  Gross  constituted  an  openly  hostUe 
act  directed  at  the  authority  of  the  Allied 
forces.  That  offense  comes  squarely  within 
the  powers  expressly  reserved  to  the  Allies 
by  the  statute  under  which  the  Government 
of  western  Germany  exists. 

As  such  McCloy  can.  and  should,  back  up 
his  scolding  by  drastic  action— at  least  the 
removal  of  Maler  from  his  office. 

I  From    the   Dally   Compass   of   February   23, 

1950] 

UNrrED   St.\tes   Apoloct   roR    Nazism   SpaiAO 

IN  West  Reich 

(By   Howard  Watson   Ambruster) 

Denial  of  war  guilt  by  the  Germans  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
establishment  of  the  Bonn  government  as 
a  peaceful  democracy.  Despite  this,  a  bold 
apology  for  German  war  lust  and  Nazi  mur- 
ders Is  now  being  distributed  In  Germany 
with  apparent  United  States  official  ap- 
proval. 

Even  worse,  this  rank  pan-Germanism 
propaganda  Is  an  article  written  by  a  high- 
ranking  subordinate  of  James  W.  Riddle- 
berger.  director  of  political  affairs  on  the 
staff  of  United  States  High  Commissioner 
John  J.  McCloy. 

Dr.  Kurt  Claser,  an  American-born  citi- 
zen now  serving  in  Germany,  Is  the  author 
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ctf  the  article.  Entitled  "The  So-called  Ger- 
man Mind"  It  appeared  first  In  the  An- 
tloch  Review,  published  at  Yellow  Springs, 
(Milo.  This  quarterly  enjoys  the  prestige 
of  Antloch  College,  although  not  an  official 
publication  of  that  institution. 

The  article.  In  effect,  purports  to  refute 
the  accepted  belief  In  the  Intellectual  dis- 
honesty of  the  German  mass  mind.  It  also 
denies  the  average  German's  wUllngneas  to 
respond  with  Incredible  brutality  when  even 
•  ruthless  leadership  believes  the  right  mo- 
ment for  world  conquest  may  come  again. 
Dr.  Olaser's  apologies  had  been  translated 
and  Is  being  distributed  throughout  west- 
ern Germany  by  the  German  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs. 

According  to  a  German  correspondent  of 
this  reporter,  the  Institute  Is  a  pseudo- 
offlclal  organization  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  a  dozen  or  so  German  groups.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Frankfurt.  With  official 
sanction  and  approval  from  the  McCloy  staff, 
the  Institute  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  sources  of  so-called  Allied  or  demo- 
cratic doctrine  In  Germany. 

Through  this  authoritative  voice,  the  west- 
ern Germans  are  now  being  given,  as  a  re- 
liable American  viewpoint,  such  sophistries 
as  a  comparison  of  the  Nazi  mass  murders 
with  the  treatment  of  Negroes  In  America  and 
the  political  morality  of  the  British  during 
the  European  expansion  of  the  last  century. 
German  Weltanschauung  Is  Justified  with 
the  naive  assumption  that  the  fatherland, 
as  put  together  by  Bismarck,  Is  merely  go- 
ing through  a  growlng-up  process  a  little 
later  than  England.  France,  and  the  United 
States.  The  thinking  Germans  of  today,  says 
Dr.  Olaser,  demand  that  they  be  accepted  as 
a  nation  which  Is  just  as  moral  as  the  west- 
em  allies. 

They  should  also  Insist,  he  says,  that  the 
•vllness  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  al- 
ready been  conceded  by  the  Allies,  and  that 
no  de  facto  cession  of  German  territory 
should  ever  be  recognized. 

cms  "WBONOS" 

A  dramatic  Germany  Is  thus  Instructed 
to  "plan  for  the  day  when  these  wrongs 
can  be  righted."  They  are  Informed  that 
their  justifiable  dissatisfaction  with  "condi- 
tions of  the  armistice  does  not  mean  that  the 
•German  mind"  Is  planning  new  devUtrles." 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  now  ex- 
isting In  Germany  due  to  the  scuttling  of 
every  vital  war  objective  and  occupation 
policy  the  sanction  of  this  kind  of  propa- 
ganda Is  like  pouring  oil  on  a  blazing  fire. 


[Prom  the  Dally  Compass  of  March  8,  1960) 

The  Cabths  That  Worked  AoAmsr  Ui 
When  It  HtJar 

(By  Howard  Watson  Ambruster) 

Robert  Bosch,  founder  and  mechanical 
genius  of  the  great  German  combine  bear- 
ing his  name,  had  a  younger  brother.  Dr. 
Carl  Bosch,  who  was  a  founder  and  chem- 
ical genius  of  the  German  Dye  Trust,  and 
of  Its  successor,  I.  G.  Farben. 

Each  was  a  master  technician  of  the  In- 
dtistry  In  which  he  played  so  Important  • 
part.  And  each  made  full  u-se  of  the  eco- 
nomic mechanisms  of  combine  and  cartel 
to  dominate  German  Government  policies 
and  promote  the  world  conquest  dreams  of 
pan-Oermanlsm. 

Both  were  highly  educated  aristocrats 
with  the  arrogance  typical  of  their  class  to- 
ward their  fellow  men. 

INDISPENSaBLE    IN    WAB 

Robert.  In  the  electrical  and  petroleum 
motor  industries.  Carl  In  the  production  of 
chemical  and  synthetic  materials,  were  to- 
dispensable  for  plotting  and  waging  modem 
war. 


Total  war  (mass  destruction)  dates  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  centtiry.  when  the  gaso- 
line engine  replaced  the  horse  for  ground 
transport  and  made  aerial  warfare  poeslMe. 
The  Inventive  genius  of  Robert  Bosch 
emerged  here.  TNT,  the  original  explosive 
suitable  tor  mass  destruction,  was  first 
made  from  dye  byproducts  10  years  before 
World  War  I.  Synthetic  nitrogen  and  poi- 
son-gas warfare  were  two  of  Carl  Boech'e 
notable  achievements  In   that  era. 

Neither  lived  to  witness  the  final  destruc- 
tion which  resulted  from  the  nefarious  use 
to  which  their  great  talenU  were  directed. 
Carl  died  In  1940  and  Robert  In  1942. 

Their  successors  did  not  change  the  pat- 
tern they  designed. 

CONTKMFT  FOB  UWITXD  STATU 

Another  close  parallel  In  their  careers  ap- 
pears In  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  American  Bosch  Magneto  properties 
and  the  I>ye  Trust  subsidiaries  to  this  coim- 
try  were  both  seized  by  the  United  States  as 
enemy-owned  during  World  War  I.  and  then 
sold  to  American  citizens  who  pledged  never 
to  permit  them  to  be  returned. 

Those  pledges  were  violated  contemptu- 
ously and  Illegally.  The  German  Bosch  re- 
gained control  of  the  American  Bosch  Co.; 
Farben  regained  control  of  lU  World  War  X 
properties. 

During  World  War  II,  these  properties  were 
again  seized  as  enemy-owned.  How  An^erl- 
can  Bosch  and  some  of  the  Farben  properties 
have  agato  been  sold.  And  more  pledges  have 
been  given,  as  will   be   told   later. 

A  notable  characterisUc  ahared  by  the  two 
brothers  appears  In  the  use  which  these  men 
caused  to  be  made  of  their  American  prop- 
erties. These  German  "hide-outs,"  their  own- 
ership disguised  with  Incredible  duplicity, 
were  used  before  and  durtog  both  world  wars 
as  secret  headquarters  tar  German  espion- 
age, sabotage,  and  propaganda. 

FANTASTIC  DOXTBLB-DXALINO 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  fantastic 
double-dealing  bribery  and  corruption.  Some 
of  this  has  been  made  known  through  con- 
gressional tovestlgatlons,  crlmtoal  prosecu- 
tions, and  other  court  proceedings.  Much  of 
it.  especially  of  the  last  war  period,  while 
known  to  exist,  has  not  yet  appeared  to 
official  public  records. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Otto  Helns.  manager  of  the  American 
Bosch  Magneto  Co..  was  accused  by  German 
Ambassador  of  violating  the  German  code 
by  supplying  magnetos  for  British  airplanes, 
Helns"  defense  was  that  he  accepted  the  con- 
tracts In  order  to  retard  production  and 
cripple  war  material  production.  The  ex- 
cuse was  accepted — by  the  Germans. 

During  World  War  11  American  Bosch  for 
months  delayed  the  production  of  airplanes 
which  were  being  made  here  for  the  Allies. 

ESSXNTIAI.  PASTS   tTNDKLIVESED 

Essential  pculs  were  not  delivered  and  the 
United  States  Government  failed  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  itotfl  after  we  entered  the 
war.  United  States  production  of  Diesel 
engines  also  was  retarded  before  and  during 
World  War  II  by  actions  of  American  Bosch 
dictated  from  Its  German  owners. 

Likewise,  espionage  of  confidential  tech- 
nical data,  highly  Important  for  the  German 
military,  was  conducted  during  both  war 
periods  through  the  American  Boech  com- 
panies. Bosch  engineers  who  formerly  had 
free  run  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  technical  data  were  finally  ordered  to 
keep  away  frwn  our  experimental  fields. 

Despite  this  wamln«.  in  1941  the  United 
States  Bosch  management  defiantly  attempt- 
ed to  sandbag  another  American  manufae- 
ti»er  into  reveal  tog  his  own  technical  se- 
crets In  return  for  a  sublicense  to  use  s 
Boech  device. 


Swplu  Food  to  Needy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  irrw  jxisrr 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Atlantic  City  Union  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "It's  Time  To  Place 
Surplus  Pood  Within  Reach  of  Poor." 
This  is  in  line  with  persistent  efforts  that 
many  of  us  have  been  making  here  in 
Congress,  and  points  up  the  problem  very 
clearly.  It  seems  to  me  it  ^ould  be  read 
by  the  membership  of  the  House, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Its  TImx  To  Placi   StrapLUs  Pood  Wtthin 
Reach  or  Pooa 

Surirfus  butter  and  cheese,  owned  and 
stored  by  the  Federal  Government — that  is, 
by  you  and  me — have  been  made  available 
for  free  distribution  to  needy  Americana. 
We  have  fed  the  world;  now  it's  time  to  do 
something  for  our  own  hungry  folk. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  placed 
15,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  5.000j000 
pounds  of  cheese  on  the  list  of  "give  away" 
commodities.  Those  eligible  for  the  food 
gifts  will  toclude  public  and  private  relief 
agencies,  the  school-lunch  programs,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  provisions  will  be  added  to  Items  al- 
ready on  the  free  distribution  list,  such  as 
potatoes,  dried  eggs,  and  dried  milk,  and 
Issued  from  the  stock  of  foodstuffs  acquired 
by  the  Government,  and  now  valued  at  ap- 
IMTOXimately  94,000.000,000. 

Now,  we're  dotog  somethtog  beneficial 
with  this  moimtain  of  products,  raised  on 
American  farms,  and  processed. 

There  are  marked  differences  of  opinion  to 
both  political  and  economic  circles  aa  to 
whether  Uncle  Sam  should  continue  to  buy 
surplus  outputs  from  his  klnfolk  on  the 
farms  and  to  the  dairies  to  ca-der  to  regtilate 
prices.  But  having  become  a  buyer  on  a 
gigantic  scale — probably  the  biggest  to  the 
history  of  any  country  to  time  of  war  or 
peace — practical  use  should  be  made  of  the 
stuff — perishable  for  tlie  most  part. 

It  should  not  be  permitted  to  spoU.  There 
a/e  many  ptnons  of  very  small  tocome,  to- 
adequate  means,  who  should  be  enabled  to 
share  the  use  of  this  enormotis  store  of 
edibles,  bought  at  great  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

But  the  question  Is,  how  to  distribute  it 
so  it  will  reach  all  who  need  It.  Surely,  to  a 
country  noted  for  iu  efficiency  and  ingenuity 
that  should  not  prove  an  insurmoimtable 
obstacle.  Bring  the  goods  to  designated 
pomts  for  distribution.  Make  it  accessible. 
Undoubtedly  It  will  prove  to  be  a  big  task— 
and  cost  money — but  the  details  can  be 
worked  out  by  exf>ert8. 

Incidentally,  the  handltog  of  these  huge 
stores  would  give  employment  to  some  of  the 
Jobless  to  every  area  where  the  stuff  would 
be  sent  The  Important  potot  is  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  poultry  farms, 
and  dairies — the  best  food  to  the  world — 
will  be  placed  within  reach  of  those  who  do 
not  get  enough,  who  may  be  undernourished, 
easy  prey  to  disease — and  there  are  too  many 
of  these  people  to  a  land  of  plenty. 

It's  little  short  of  criminal  to  permit  good 
nourishing  food  to  perish  when  people  need 
ft — all  for  lack  of  toltlatlve  to  working  out 
distribution  methods. 

Bountiful  providence  has  blessed  us  with 
an  abundance.  There  is  grim  want  to  some 
lands.  There  is  ,f  amine  In  others — due  to 
war  rBTSges,  and  crop  failures.    Therefore,  It 
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iB  TlrtTi»nT  flying  In  the  fac*  of  prcvldence 
to  delay  doing  soxxkelMn^:  about  h&ndln^  out 
tliia  surplus  food  to  those  unable  to  buy  It — 
or  rather  to  buy  er.ou?h  of  It. 

Yet.  this  haj  been  tfoxr.jt  on  In  the  United 
States  ever  sir.ce  the  Government  bepan 
buying  the  food  At  the  same  time  huge 
•OBM  are  bemc  distributed  m  every  State  in 
tbm  form  ol  grants-in-aid  to  the  indieent. 
or  XM«r-tZMligent  These  grants  are  inade- 
quate. AugTsent  them  with  the  s'^irplus 
boogbt  With  public  funds. 


Presideiit  TramaB*!  May  8.  1950,  Speech 
at  LiacolB,  Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

F    XrBJt\SKA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAX  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  e*  ery  Member  of  this  House 
of  Represent.at:ves.  and  every  other  citi- 
r?n  of  our  country,  whose  political  faith 
and  judprient  is  founded  upon  true  loy- 
alty to  his  country  and  re.«i>ect  for  duly 
constituted  authority,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  own  political  faith,  will  be  inter- 
este^d  in  knowing  that  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  made  an  imponant  speech  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  my  home  State, 
yesterday.  It  was  his  first  major  speech 
on  his  present  westward  journey  across 
the  United  S.ates  on  several  dedicatory 
mis5iOns  in  Western  States. 
H's  speech  was  as  follcws: 

I  have  been  looking  farxard  very  much 
to  th*6  v.sit  to  the  Middle  West  Th:s  -is  my 
home  cQuairy,  and  I  always  enjoy  coming 
back  to  It. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  In  Lincoln  oa 
th.5  ir.p. 

Here  In  the  center  of  the  Nation,  where 
the  Corn  Belt  meree*  with  the  Great  Plains, 
we  can  see  cl»ariy  the  greatness  and  the  im- 
portance of  American  agriculture. 

The  city  of  Lincoln  depends  on  the  farqj- 
!ng  areas  arc 'and  it  for  the  scurces  of  its 
livelihood.  The  city  draws  products  from 
agriculture,  and  In  turn  provides  goods  and 
•errlces  to  the  anailer  towns  and  farm  fami- 
lies nearby.  This  is  the  pattern  all  over  our 
country. 

The  whole  development  of  this  Nation 
Jbem»  how  city  and  country.  Industry  and 
agrtctzlture.  can  grow  and  prosper  together, 
by  cooperation  and  with  mutual  benefit. 

Wliat's  true  of  our  country  is  true  of  the 
world. 

This  country  today,  along  with  other  free 
countries,  is  engaged  In  a  tremendous  effort 
to  bring  about  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
Justice  Mahe  no  mistake  about  it.  the  strug- 
gle we  are  in  now  is  Jijst  as  important  to 
otir  iuture  u  was  our  victory  in  tlie  last  war. 

If  we  are  to  win  through  to  peace,  we 
must  maintain  a  healthy  a  id  strong  econ- 
omy. And  our  economy  can  grow  and  pros- 
per only  if  the  other  free  countries  grow  and 
prosper  als-x  T-rr  the  genius  of  freedom  is 
to  nzccted  not  by  exploitation  but  by  coop- 
eration. 

American  agriculture  Is  directly  concerned 
with  the  success  of  our  program  for  peace. 
You  here  in  Lincoln  are  directly  affected  by 
what  happen*  tlieae  days  In  BerUn,  in  Parla. 
In  Singapore. 

No  one  should  know  that  better  than  the 
American  farmer,  because  farmers  remember 
what  happened  to  them  after  the  last  war. 


In  the  early  1920"s  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
agriculture  in  this  country.  Export  markets 
disappeared  Prices  plummeted  down.  The 
price  of  corn  dropped  in  18  months  from  $2 
to  4i  cents  a  bushel  The  price  of  cotton  fell 
from  40  cents  to  10  cenu  a  pound.  Land 
values  collapsed.  The  resulting  agricultural 
depression  in  the  1320s  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  national  depression  of  the  early 
thirties. 

Those  were  the  days  when  international 
trade  barriers  were  built  up  and  up.  in  a 
foolish  and  futile  effort  to  gain  advantaee  at 
the  expense  oX  somebody  else.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  farmers  were  left  alone  to 
struggle  with  their  problems  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  went  up  and  up  on  the  bubble 
ot  the  boom. 

When  the  bubble  burst  the  hollow  natxire 
of  that  boom  was  revealed  Our  country  and 
the  whole  world  suffered  the  agony  of  the 
great  depression 

It  is  perfectly  evident  now  how  the  world- 
wide depression  paved  the  way  for  the  Second 
World  War. 

That  is  why  we  are  doln^  everything  we 
can  to  see  that  the  same  thing  doesn't  hap- 
pen again  That  is  why  we  are  working  so 
hard  to  bring  about  a  sen.-ible  development 
of  world  trade  and  a  healthy  world  economy. 
That  Is  why  we  are  determined  to  prevent 
another  agricultural  depression. 

Fortunacely.  we  have  the  experience  of  the 
last  17  years  to  guide  us. 

In  1933  we  started  in  to  attack  the  na- 
tional depression  at  its  roots.  One  of  our 
first  efforts  was  to  overcome  the  farm  depres- 
sion. We  developed  special  credit  program* 
to  resc'c  farm  families.  We  stepped  up  Egri- 
cultural  research  to  develop  better  crops 
and  broader  markets  We  started  national 
soil -conservation  programs  to  restore  the 
basis  for  abundant  production.  We  devel- 
oped a  price-support  program  to  assure 
farmers  a  fair  Income 

These  and  other  farm  programs  helped 
farmers  and  they  helped  the  whole  country. 
The  national  farm  income  in  1940  was  twice 
as  large  as  in  1932 — which  meant  twice  as 
big  a  farm  market  for  Industrial  products. 
As  farm  income  increased,  the  Income  of  the 
rest  of  our  people  also  increased.  This  was 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  tliat 
the  people  of  this  country  prosper  together, 
or  they  suffer  together. 

Of  course,  the.^e  new  farm  programs  were 
opp>£ed  by  selfish  or  short-sighted  p)eople. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  mud  slinging,  name- 
calling  opposition  that  you  hear  now  every 
time  we  bring  up  a  new  proposal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

I  remember  when  I  first  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, an  important  farm  bill  was  being  debated 
which  became  the  foundation  of  our  present 
agriculttiral  conservation  program.  Over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  Congress- 
man said  this  legislation  was  "an  attempt  to 
enslave  the  farmer,"  and  that  it  was  "com- 
munistic." Another  Congressman  said  that 
under  this  legislation  farmers  would  bs 
"dominated  and  regimented  for  all  time" — 
they  would  "no  longer  •  •  •  be  free 
men  " 

These  were  the  same  people  whose  weird 
brand  of  "stateEmanship  '  had  brought  us 
to  the  low  point  of  1932.  They  and  their 
kind  opposed  all  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  get  the  country  out  of  the  trouble  they 
had  got  us  into — Just  as  they  are  opposing 
our  efforts  to  improve  things  today. 

When  you  think  how  miserably  wrong  they 
have  proved  to  be  In  the  past,  you  can  see 
Just  how  little  truth  there  is  In  the  wild 
charges  they  are  throwing  around  now. 

They  said — back  there  In  the  thirties — that 
o\ir  farm  program  was  "an  attempt  to  enslave 
the  farmer."  Instead,  It  has  made  the  farmer 
free — free  of  the  crushing  burden  of  debt 
that  had  driven  him  to  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tion In  those  dreadful  days  of  the  depression. 
They  said  our  farm  programs  were  "com- 
munistic.'     Instead,  they  liave  sUengthened 


the  foundations  of  democracy  by  making  the 
farmer  more  .ecure  In  the  ownership  of  hit 
own  land. 

They  said  farmers  would  be  regimented. 
Instead,  farmers  regained  control  over  their 
own  destinies,  and  under  these  programs  they 
have  enjoyed  more  liberty  and  led  a  better 
Ufe  than  ever  before  In  history. 

That  Is  the  real  story  of  what  happened 
under  our  new  farm  laws. 

These  laws  led  to  freedom  and  prosperity. 
They  were  and  are  strong  bulwarks  for  our 
free  an  democratic  society.  Remember  that 
fact  when  you  hear  people  today  croaking  the 
old  charges  of  socialism  and  regimenta- 
tion about  every  new  proposal  for  progress. 
Then,  when  the  war  came  along,  our  farm 
programs  proved  their  worth  all  over  again. 
The  soil  conservation,  research,  and  educa- 
tion programs  made  possible  an  enormoua 
rise  In  farm  output,  even  though  fewer  peo- 
ple were  available  for  farm  work.  The  stored- 
up  surpluses  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  other 
crops,  which  had  been  bitterly  criticized  be- 
fore the  war,  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
valuable. 

The  price-support  system  was  adapted  to 
wartime  needs.  It  was  used  to  encourage 
farmers  to  increase  total  production  and  to 
turn  out  the  right  amounts  of  each  essential 
product.  As  a  result,  we  provided  well  for 
our  fighting  men  and  our  war  plants,  we 
shipped  great  supplies  to  our  allies,  and  our 
civilians  had  more  and  better  food  than  ever 
before. 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  production 
during  the  war  was  equally  v.iluable  when 
the  shooting  stopped.  In  the  years  since  the 
war.  literally  millions  of  people  have  been 
saved  from  a  starvation  diet  by  the  products 
of  our  fields.  Food  from  this  country  helped 
to  stop  and  roll  back  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism. Without  that  food,  many  of  our 
friends  In  Europe  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Tcxlay,  our  farm  programs  are  undergoing 
new  tests.  They  have  proved  their  worth  in 
bringing  about  economic  recovery  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  war.  During  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  been  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  readjusting  to  peacetime 
needs. 

Two  things  have  been  made  abundantly 
clear.  First,  that  our  programs  have  served 
U3  well — have  Indeed  been  our  salv.ition — In 
preventln::  the  kind  of  disaster  that  follnwcd 
the  First  V/crld  War.  Srcond,  that  there  r.re 
defects  in  the  present  system  which  require 
correction. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  had  no 
serious  economic  downturn  since  the  war 
i3  the  farm  price-support  system.  After  the 
First  World  War,  net  farm  income  dropped 
nearly  50  percent  in  a  slngie  year.  This 
time,  when  the  market  prices  of  some  com- 
m  xlitles  began  to  fall  sharply,  the  price- 
support  system  checked  the  declin?  and  p.-o- 
tected  farm^'rs'  Incomes.  Everybody  In  this 
country  is  better  off  tcday  as  a  result  of 
this  fact. 

However,  our  present  fp.rm  price-support 
program  Is  not  fully  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
encouraging  the  substantial  readjustments 
in  production  that  are  needed  now.  It  has 
allowed  farm  Income  to  slide  downward  too 
much  and  too  fait. 

In  the  \%F,t  2  years,  farm  Income  has 
dropped  more  than  20  percent.  That  Is 
nothing  like  what  h  ippened  afier  the  First 
World  War.  Nevertheless,  It  is  serious. 
This  drop  Is  not  good  for  farmers,  and  It 
Is  not  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
need  to  take  positive  action  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  trend. 

Furthermore,  the  present  law  provides  no 
satisfactory  basis  for  dealing  with  perish- 
able crops.  The  present  program  relies  on 
the  Government's  taking  off  the  market 
commcxlUles  which  are  In  temporary  sur- 
plus. That  works  all  rii'ht  for  prtxlucts  that 
are  storable,  as  long  as  we  don't  build  stix;k- 
pUes    bigger    than    ui_y    be    needed    in    an 
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emergency.     But  such  a  system  doesn't  work 
for  perishables. 

It  Is  foolUh  to  have  the  Government  buy 
and  store  food  that  people  want  to  eat  now. 
It  is  even  worse  to  have  the  Government  buy 
food  and  destroy  it.  but  that  sometimes 
happens  under  the  present  program. 

Everyone  knows  about  the  shameful  po- 
tato situation.  This  can  lead  to  public  re- 
sentment strong  enough  to  discredit  the 
whole  farm  program.  The  taxpayers  should 
not  be  expected  to  foot  the  bill  for  buying 
food  which  has  to  be  wasted. 

These  obvious  defects  of  the  present  sup- 
port program  have  led  to  a  great  clamor. 
Some  people  would  like  to  abandon  the  pro- 
gram altofether.  Others  would  like  to 
abandon  all  of  it  except  the  part  that  helps 
the  crops  they  are  particularly  Interested  in. 
Others  are  just  interested  In  muddying  the 
waters  for   partisan   political   advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  disregard  this  clamor  and 
see  clearly  what  Is  right  to  do  In  the  Interest 
of  the  whole  Nation.  We  must  base  our  deci- 
sions on  the  facts  that  are  demonstrated  by 
our  experience. 

We  must  preserve  the  good  features  of  the 
present  program.  They  are  built  on  a  solid 
foundation.  They  are  necessary  for  our  own 
welfare  and  that  of  the  free  world.  But  we 
clearly  need  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
existing  legislation. 

This  administration  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  changes  that  are  necessary 
to  adjust  our  farm  support  program  to  pres- 
ent conditions.  A  series  of  recommenda- 
tions were  worked  out  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  were  presented  to  the  Congress 
last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Those  recommendations  take  the  exlstlrg 
program  which  has  tjeen  built  up  through 
years  of  experience,  and  seek  to  Improve  It 
further  to  meet  the  shortcomings  which  are 
evident. 

No  one  claims  that  these  recommendations 
are  perfect  In  every  detail.  We  are  constant- 
ly looking  for  ways  to  Improve  them  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  however,  that  they  form  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive,  effective,  and 
progressive  proposals  that  have  yet  been 
offered. 

The  essential  purposes  of  these  proposals 
can  be  very  simply  stated. 

First,  they  are  designed  to  obtain  the 
amounts  and  klncis  of  farm  products  that  are 
needed  in  an  expanding  economy,  and  to  as- 
sure farmers  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair 
Income  for  producing  those  prcxlucts.  The 
support  program  must  encourage  farmers  to 
reduce  costs,  and  to  shift  production  to  the 
commodities  for  which  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
panding market*.  In  particular.  It  should 
encourage  farmers  to  shift  into  livestock, 
rather  than  to  continue  producing  surpluses 
of  such  crops  as  grain  and  cotton. 

Under  the  proposals  we  have  made  farmers 
would  be  given  Incentives  to  make  the  needed 
shifts  In  production.  Farmers  would  be  as- 
sured of  support  for  all  the  crops  which  yield 
a  major  share  of  farm  Income.  At  present 
some  of  the  most  important  ones  are  left 
out.  Furthermore,  recent  prcxluction  and 
prices,  rather  than  some  out-of-date  histori- 
cal period,  would  be  used  In  calculating  fair 
Income  support  levels.  These  are  obNiotJaly 
desirable  changes. 

It  would  continue  to  be  necessary.  In  some 
cases,  to  limit  production  to  genuine  con- 
sumer demand,  in  order  to  avoid  surpluses 
greater  than  amounts  which  are  needed  for 
storage.  There  are  some  people — the  same 
people  who  have  been  against  the  farmer  all 
along — who  seize  on  this  fact  and  go  around 
crying  "regimentation"  and  talk  about  how 
the  farmer  Is  going  to  lose  all  his  liberty. 

Now,  this  Is  just  as  strange  as  It  can  be. 
The  truth  Is  that  such  limitations  have  been 
provided  for  in  our  major  farm  support  pro- 
grams for  many  years.  We  have  known  since 
the  experience  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
some  20  years  ago,  tliat  there  are  times  when 


some  control  of  production  Is  needed  to  make 
a  support  program  workable.  Unleee  produc- 
tion controls  are  available  on  tome  crops,  for 
use  when  needed,  price  support  could  be  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

And  here  Is  something  to  rememl>er:  un- 
der our  system  quotas  are  not  imposed  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  affected  vote  for 
them.  When  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote 
to  adopt  quotas  for  themselves  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  go  around  calling  that  regimenta- 
tion. Moreover,  quotas  are  administered  by 
local  committees,  elected  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  These  production  controls  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  changes  in  our  support 
program  is  to  provide  a  methcxi  for  using 
our  entire  supply  of  perishable  products,  in- 
stead of  taking  part  of  It  off  the  market  and 
putting  It  on  the  shelf.  Under  our  method, 
all  the  product  would  go  Into  the  market  and 
be  consumed.  A  system  of  direct  production 
payments  to  farmers  would  make  up  any 
difference  between  the  average  market  price 
and  a  fair  return. 

Such  a  system  would  be  simple  and  effi- 
cient. The  farmer  would  be  sure  of  getting 
at  least  the  support  price.  The  people  of 
towns  and  cities  would  get  the  benefit  of 
what  is  prcxluced. 

I  have  heard  this  system  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  cost  too  much.  Most 
of  the  fantastic  estimates  of  cost  you  hear 
are  made  by  those  who  don't  understand  how 
It  would  actually  work.  When  you  study 
the  facts,  you  will  see  that  this  plan  should 
cost  no  more,  and  may  well  cost  less,  than 
the  present  system.  And  It  would  have  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  using,  Instead  of 
wasting,  perishable  products. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  productive -pay- 
ment plan  is  the  best  plan  yet  proposed  for 
getting  an  abundant  production  of  perish- 
able crojjs  consumed  without  knocking  the 
bottom  out  of  the  farmer's  income.  It  is  in 
the  farmer's  interest.  It  is  also  in  the  con- 
sumer's interest.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  a  part  of  our  national  farm 
program. 

Our  third  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  ovir  land  and  water 
resources. 

A  price-support  program  can  do  this  in  two 
ways:  The  first  is  by  encouraging  livestock 
production.  If  we  produce  the  livestock 
products  that  oiir  people  want,  we  shaU  need 
more  land  In  grass  and  hay.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  major  things  we  need  to  do  In 
order  to  conserve  otir  soil. 

The  second  way  Is  to  make  soU  conserva- 
tion practices  a  requirement  for  anyone  who 
wanU  the  benefit  of  price  support.  The 
whole  Nation  has  an  interest  in  soil  conser- 
vation and  benefits  by  it.  Just  as  the  whole 
Nation  has  an  interest  in  and  benefits  by  a 
sound  price-support  program.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  provide  just  as  much  price 
support  for  the  individual  who  is  deliberately 
ruining  his  soU  as  we  provide  for  the  good 
farmer  who  is  keeping  his  land  productive 
for  future  generations. 

The  need  for  soil  conservation  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  challenges  confronting  us. 
Our  price-support  program  can  and  should 
help  tis  meet  that  challenge. 

The  fourth  pxu-pose  of  our  recommenda- 
tions is  to  give  the  most  support  where  it 
Is  most  needed— that  Is.  to  the  family-size 
farm.  The  present  program  channels  too 
much  of  its  benefits  to  the  largest  farms. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  ignore  the  welfare 
of  the  large  farms,  which  contribute  so 
Importantly  to  agricultural  production  and 
Income.  But  It  Is  only  sensible,  where  public 
funds  are  involved,  to  provide  a  liigher  de- 
gree of  protection  for  the  family  farm,  which 
Is  so  ftmdamental  to  our  democratic  society. 
These  are  the  four  major  purposes  of  the 
recommendations    this    administration    has 


made  for  improving  the  farm-support  pro- 
gram. They  are  designed  to  contribute  to 
a  stable  and  prosperous  agriculture  as  part 
of  a  strong  Nation.  They  will  encourage  a 
sustained,  realistic  abundance  of  farm  pro- 
duction as  the  basis  of  rising  living  stand- 
ards fCK-  our  people. 

They  ue  an  expression  of  our  faith  that  w* 
can  aU  go  forward  together  toward  well-being 
and  abundance — farmers  together  with  city 
folk — the  people  of  the  United  States  together 
with  free  people  everywhere. 

That  is  th^  only  way  to  assure  peace  and 
prosperity  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 
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Let  Us  Follow  the  AdTice  of  Oar  BeloTeil 
President  and  Admiral  Nimiti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  beloved  President  Truman  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  wherein  he  stated 
that  he  is  not  alarmed  over  the  cold-war 
situation.  He  said  conditions  are  better 
than  in  1946  and  he  is  optimistic  over 
hopes  for  peace. 

Since  reading  that  statement,  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  approving  the  President's 
statement,  and  urging  me  to  aid  the 
President  in  every  way  possible  so  as  to 
make  an  early  and  lasting  peace  a  reality. 
Yesterday.  I  had  occasion  to  read  an 
article  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  vmder 
date  of  May  7, 1950.  concerning  the  great 
and  beloved  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
The  article  was  entitled  "Admiral  Nimitz. 
Opponent  of  Force,  Takes  Rest." 

Unlike  many  military  gentlemen  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  thrive  on 
war  and  war  preparations  because  It 
means  promotion  and  personal  glory. 
Admiral  Nimitz  and  other  well  meaning, 
honest,  and  sincere  gentlemen,  prefer, 
however,  to  settle  their  differences 
afnicably  at  a  peace  table  before  a  war  is 
made  possible  with  its  kUling  and  crip- 
pling of  millions  of  people  and  the  de- 
struction of  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  some  of  our  radio  commentators  and 
so-called  radio  reporters,  at  every  op- 
portimity.  scare  the  public  and  instill 
fear  into  their  minds.  They  try  to  in- 
volve us  in  every  conceivable  way  with 
their  war-mongering  statements.  They 
could  serve  their  cotmtry  better  if,  every 
Sunday  night,  they  would  cease  their 
alarming  utterances.  To  my  mind,  if 
these  reporters  would  devote  their  abili- 
ties and  influence  toward  channels  of 
urging  and  advocating  peace,  they  would 
surely  endear  themselves  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  hope  for  their  own  future 
standing  and  influence,  these  commen- 
tators will  so  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the 
statement  made  by  our  great  Admiral 
Nimitz  will  be  welcome  by  95  to  98  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  who  are 
opposed  to  war  and  who  are  continually 
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praying  for  a  lasting  peace.    The  article 
follows: 

APMimii  Nni m.  Oppo?»tnt  or  Fobc*. 
Takjcs  Rest 

Lakx  SrccESS.  N.  T — The  United  Nations 
most  famoiis  man  of  war — F.eet  Adm. 
Chester  W  Nlmltz — has  taken  Indefinite 
leave  Irom  h\s  work  after  13  months'  service 
In  which  re  buUt  a  reputation  as  the  United 
Katlons  most  persistent  speaker  against  tise 
of  force — even  by  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

The  white-hatred  sailor,  who  during  the 
war  In  the  Pacific  ctJinmanded  the  mightiest 
battle  fleet  ever  assembled,  came  to  the 
United  Nations  as  administrator  of  a  plan- 
ned plebiscite  m  Kashmir,  to  settle  whether 
that  disputed  state  Joins  India  or  Pakistan. 

But.  »hen  political  events  prevented  hold- 
ing the  plebiscite  dtiring  his  stay  at  Lake 
Success.  N:m;t2  turned  himself  into  a  busy 
public  speaker  who  cculd  be  heard  week  after 
week  denouncing  the  use  of  force,  by  any- 
one, at  any  time. 

CVTOSt    POUCH    IDEA 

The  other  day  he  looked  down  from  the 
rostrum  of  a  UN  committee  room  at  110  West 
Point  cadets  and  opened  with  the  quip: 

"I  hope  we  can  win  a  football  game  from 
you  some  day  " 

Then.flgiiratively.  he  held  up  the  UN  Char- 
ter and  ripped  out  of  It  article  43.  which 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  world  police  force. 
The  65-year-oId  admiral  told  the  future 
American  Army  generals  that  the  UN  prob- 
ably never  would  be  able  to  agree  on  creat- 
ing a  police  force. 

"And  m  my  opinion,"  he  said  "its  a  gxxl 
thing  they  dont  agree.  The  UN  is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  enforcement  agency." 

For  example,  he  said,  "if  the  UN  had  tried 
to  vise  a  police  force  when  the  General  As- 
sembly sought  to  Internationalize  Jerusalem 
over  objection  of  both  Israel  and  Jordan, 
"we  would  still  be  In  a  bloody  bath  today." 

Virw  ON    H-BOMB 

A  few  days  earlier  Nlmitz  faced  another 
group  of  West  Pointers  and  told  them  he 
didn't  think  he'd  live  to  see  a  hydrogen  bomb 
developed —  and  I  hope  I  don  t.  ' 

He  enlarged  on  this  a  little: 

"I  personally  hope  they  don't  ever  learn 
to  trigger  it.  but  If  anybody  does,  I  hcp)«  we 
do.  because  I  believe  If  we  possess  weapons 
like  that  and  have  a  few  of  them,  that  will 
prevent  the  others  from  using  them." 

The  Texas-born  admiral  Is  headed  for  his 
home  in  Berkeley,  Calif  .  where  he  will  re- 
main until  such  time  as  his  services  are  re- 
quired at  UN. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOaTH  D.VKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Cuts  in  Face  of  Increased  Mail 
Volume  Worry  Rhode  Island  Postmas- 
ters," published  in  the  Providence  «R.  I.) 
Evening  Bulletin  of  April  21,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfolloxs: 


Clts  in  Face  or  Increased  Mail  Volcmi 
WORBT  Rhode  Isl.\.nd  Postmasters 

Rhode  Island  postmasters  said  last  night 
they  didn't  know  how  they  could  put  into 
effect  the  sharp  cuts  in  postal  service  ordered 
this  week  by  the  Postmaster  General — "but 
we  ve  got  to  do  It." 

Postmaster  Raymond  A.  Creegan  of  Provi- 
dence, one  of  those  who  sp)oke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  In  Westerly,  said 
the  Providence  post  office  had  been  running 
on  a  24-hour  basis  with  business  firms  doing 
a  great  volume  of  mailing  up  to  midnight. 

"I  checked  today  on  the  night  differential 
in  pay  for  clerical  help,"  Creegan  said,  "and 
I  found  that  by  cutting  out  night  work  we 
will  save  $80,000  a  year.  But  if  the  work 
is  now  being  performed  In  24  hours,  how  can 
we  do  it  in  12  hours?" 

Postmaster  George  A.  Dolan  of  Westerly 
said  he  had  just  completed  a  survey  In  his 
town  which  showed  "we  will  have  to  add  18 
miles  of  foot  carrier  service  in  our  area.  As 
soon  as  we  completed  the  survey,  I  received 
the  curtailment  crder." 

Dolan  urged  the  group  to  "take  this  up 
with  your  Congressman,"  and  Creegan  urged 
the  postmasters  to  build  a  strong  organiza- 
tion. Postmasters  are  going  to  seek  a  re- 
dassiflcatlcn  from  Congress  to  obtain  salary 
increases,  he  said,  and  "one  strong  associa- 
tion" would  help  "educate  your  Congress- 
man." 


Israel  After  2  Years 


Cortailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29t,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Is  This  Economy''"  published 
in  the  Texarkana  Gazette  of  Texarkana, 
Tex.,  of  April  22,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  This  Economy? 

Although  It  may  seem  Inconsistent  to  call 
for  economy  in  Government  one  day  and 
protect  cuts  invthe  p<jstal  service  on  another 
day,  we  cannot  see  the  logic  behind  a  so- 
called  economy  move  that  would  eliminate  a 
few  low-salaried  postmen  and  allow  a  swarm 
of  nonessential  Washington  bureaucrats  to 
continue  to  feed  at  the  trough. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  men  and 
women  doing  really  essential  Jobs  In  the 
building  of  our  national  defense,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  group  of  civil-service  employees 
of  the  Government  who  work  harder  for 
less  pay  than  do  the  postal  workers. 

The  postal  service  is  a  part  of  the  dally 
lives  of  the  people  and  Is  the  one  Govern- 
ment service  upon  which  business  depends 
more  than  any  other. 

Somehow  we  cannot  keep  from  believing 
that  lhi;re  is  method  in  the  madness  of  the 
Government  in  this  approach  to  economy. 
To  hit  the  service  most  essential  to  the  people 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  calculated  move  to 
bring  about  a  grass  roots  protest  against 
economy  In  Government. 

Greater  economy  could  be  achieved  by 
starting  in  the  high-salaried  brackets  of  those 
agencies  of  the  Government  who  spend  their 
time  developing  new  theories  on  a  planned 
economy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently observed  in  this  House  the  second 
anniversary  of  Israel's  independence,  A 
review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
State  of  Israel  during  the  2  years  of  its 
existence  in  the  military,  political,  and 
economic  fields,  as  well  as  in  immigration 
and  other  phases  of  activity,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Zionist  Council, 
342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  and  is- 
sued on  April  23,  1950,  on  Israel's  second 
anniversary.  It  is  entitled  "Israel  After 
Two  Years."  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

IsR.\EL  ArrrR  2  Years 

The  State  of  Israel  becomes  2  years  old 
on  this  5th  of  lyar,  5710 — April  23.  1950. 
A  purely  objective  observer — Ignorant  of 
Israel's  history  and  Its  unique  character — 
would  be  likely  to  describe  it  as  a  poor,  small 
country,  whose  boundaries  are  still  not  fixed; 
whose  hostile  neighbors  have  not  yet  con- 
cluded peace  treaties  with  it;  whose  cost  of 
living  Is  high;  whose  economic  future  de- 
pends upon  large-scale  outside  Investment; 
whose  trade  balance  Is  unfavorable;  whose 
agricultural  productivity  is  dependent  upon 
the  introduction  of  Irrigation  projects;  whose 
established  population  is  being  Hooded  by  a 
mass  immigration  of  perplexing  variety  and 
great  poverty. 

There  Is  truth  In  this  objective  picture,  but 
it  Is  very  far  from  the  whole  and  the  essential 
truth.  It  omits  the  significant  luman  fac- 
tors of  historic  attachment  and  over- 
whelming need;  the  factors  of  .ntelUgence, 
determination  and  Ingrained  habit  of  col- 
lective effort.  Those  were  the  fpctors  which 
made  the  proclamation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
2  years  ago  an  Inspired  act  of  destiny  rather 
than  the  mad  and  dangerous  whim  it  seemed 
to  many.  The  land  was  full  of  ,Vrab  irregu- 
lars who  had  been  attacking  since  December. 
Air  communications  with  the  outside  world 
had  ceased  and  the  ports  were  under  Egyp- 
tian aerial  and  naval  bombardment.  Five 
regular  armies  marched  upon  a  community 
whose  defense  force,  always  having  had  to 
train  underground,  had  never  functioned  as 
an  army.  Israel's  store  of  wea:)ons  was  so 
limited  that  camps  of  many  hundred  trainee* 
had  one  rifle  to  practice  with.  Hardly  more 
than  a  dozen  tiny,  patched-up  cant-off  British 
training  planes  were  Its  entir*  air  force. 
The  British-owned  Haifa  refineries  had  been 
closed  in  April  and  British  tankers  had  re- 
moved the  remaining  crude  oil.  There  was 
almost  no  oil  fur  the  air  forco  and  other 
mechanized  equipment.  Yet  during  the  pe- 
riod up  to  the  first  truce  of  June  11,  1C48, 
Israel's  Improvised  army  and  1  ome  guards 
staved  off  the  Syrians  with  their  tanks  and 
armored  cars  in  the  north;  encircled  the 
Egyptians  near  Isdud  In  the  Segeb;  and, 
though  losing  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Arab  Legion,  saved  the  belej  guered  New 
City  from  what  seemed  Inevitab.e  surrender 
to  large  and  well-equipped  forces.  In  the 
Intertruce  period  of  July  9-July  18  Israel 
forces  seized  the  Lydda  Airfield,  Ramie  and 
Nazareth. 

Israel  was  winning  lis  ordeal  by  battle — 
but,  looking  b;ickward,  one  Is  shocked  by  the 
realization  of  the  precarious  sta:e  it  was  In 
even  after  the  great  er.ertlons  of  the  first 
campaigns.  "In  the  fall  of  I'KB,"  Prime 
Minister    Ben    Curlon    wrote   a   year   later, 
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"Israel  actually  held  only  a  quarter  of  the 
area  of  the  state.  Central  Galilee  was  In  tba 
hands  of  Kaukjl's  gangs  and  the  Lebanese 
army.  The  entire  south  was  cut  off.  The 
Egyptian  forces  held,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Rafa-Gaza-Majdal-Isdud  line  along  the  coast 
up  to  a  point  less  than  40  kilometers  from 
Tel  Aviv,  and  a  second  line  across  the  coun- 
try south  o:  Be'er  Tuvla,  All  settlements  and 
defense  force-s  in  the  Negeb  were  cut  off  and 
the  approaches  to  Jerusalem  were  blocked. 
At  that  time  the  United  Nations  meeting  In 
Paris,  was  presented  with  a  plan  to  exclude 
the  Negeb  from  Israel. ' 

The  "plan  to  exclude  the  Negeb  from 
Israel"  was  contained  In  the  Bernadotte  re- 
port which  was  launched  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  September  1948.  with  the  enthu- 
siastic sujjport  of  Secretary  Marshall  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  The  security  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  new  State  were 
never  in  such  jeopardy  as  In  the  months  be- 
tween September  1948.  and  February  1949. 
Aside  from  the  military  difficulties,  there 
was  the  very  present  danger  of  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bernadotte  plan,  and 
the  reiterated  threat — spearheaded  by  the 
British — of  sanctions  against  Israel  for  non- 
compliance with  United  Nations  orders.  No 
historic  record,  however,  brief,  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  notable 
part  played  by  American  Jewry  and  Pres- 
ident Truman  in  defeating  the  threat  of 
sanctions  and  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
Bernadotte  plan.  It  is  difficult  now  to  re- 
member how  perilous  Israels  situation  was 
then  and  how  close  actual  war  between 
Israel  and  Britain  seemed  in  January  1949. 
after  Israeli  fighters  had  shot  down  five 
RAP  reconnaissance  planes  over  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli frontier,  and  British  troops  had 
been  dispatched  to  Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea 
"at  the  request  of  King  Abdullah  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Anglo-Transjordan  Treaty 
of  Alliance." 

The  crisis  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  of 
1948-49  was  averted  not  only  by  political 
action  at  the  United  Nations  but — concomi- 
tantly— by  hard  military  facts  which  turned 
Israel's  theoretical  righU  into  actualities, 
and  at  last  convinced  the  Arab  governments 
to  enter  into  the  negotiations  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  armistice  agreements  of  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1949.  Egyptian 
violation  of  a  United  Nations  order  for  shared 
use  of  a  highway  In  the  Negeb  bad  led  In 
October  1948  to  renewed  fighting  in  the 
Negeb  which  ended  in  Israel's  conquest  of 
the  keypoint  of  Beersheba.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  fighting  broke  out  in  the  north 
after  Arab  forces  out  of  Lebanon  attacked 
a  height  inside  Israeli  territory  In  GalUee. 
Within  a  fortnight  Israel  controlled  all  of 
Galilee.  On  December  7  a  new  road  con- 
necting Jerusalem  with  the  coast  was  dedi- 
cated to  take  the  place  of  the  midn  route 
still  blocked  by  Arab  forces.  Built  over  the 
mountains  by  youngsters  and  men  past 
fighting  age.  Kvish  Hagvurah — the  Boad  of 
Heroism — was  the  triumphant  climax  of  Is- 
rael's desperate  effort  to  save  lU  historic 
capital  from  a  third  destruction.  Now.  after 
suffering  thousands  of  casualties  during  al- 
most a  year  of  bombing,  hunger,  and  thirst. 
Jerusalem's  100.000  Jews  and  the  shining  city 
they  had  built  were  safely  linked  to  the  rest 
of  Israel. 

A  new  pattern  of  governmental  control 
and  geographical  relationships  developed 
during  the  war.  According  to  the  partition 
plan  of  November  1947  western  Galilee  and 
Jaffa  and  part  of  the  Negeb  were  to  have 
been  in  an  Arab  Palestine  state,  linked  by 
an  internationally  administered  economic 
union  with  the  Jewish  state;  Jerusalem  was 
to  have  been  set  up  at  the  close  of  the  man- 
date as  an  internationally  administered  area. 
None  of  these  things  happened.  The  United 
Nations,  charged  with  responsibility  for  in- 
ternationalizing Jerusalem,  did  nothing.  The 


Arabs  of  Palestine  did  not  move  to  let  up 
a  state  in  the  territory  assigned  to  them; 
instead  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them. 
Incited  by  their  leaders  and  by  British  ad- 
vice, fled  to  the  neighboring  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  partition  plan,  Israel  wm  to 
have  had  a  large  Arab  minority  of  about 
400,000.  Ruling  now  over  large  aretis  not 
included  In  the  area  assigned  to  it  by  par- 
tition, Israel  has  an  Arab  minority  of  only 
180,000. 

Moving  Into  the  vacuum  left  by  Arab  flight 
and  Arab  and  United  Nations  failure  to  act, 
the  new  Israel  took  on  a  shape  and  form  not 
anticipated  by  the  United  Nations  nor  even 
by  itself.  The  logic  of  evenU  in  these  2 
years  has  eliminated  the  distinction  between 
territory  assigned  by  the  United  Nations  and 
territory  occupied  In  the  course  of  the  war. 
Both  are  Israeli  In  population,  government, 
and  development.  Where  2  years  ago  there 
were  a  half  dozen  Jewish  villages  in  the 
largely  Arab  hinterland  of  Jertisalem,  there 
are  now  some  30  Jewish  villages  and  almost 
no  Arabs.  W'here  outside  Jertisalem  there 
were  stony  hills  which  the  White  Paper  of 
1939  forbade  Jews  to  buy  and  work.  300,000 
trees  were  planted  this  winter.  To  uke  the 
place  of  Jerusalem's  always  Inadequate  water 
supply  line — still  cut  by  Arab  forces — a  new 
aqueduct  is  t>elng  built  which  will  treble 
the  amount  of  water  brought  to  the  city  and 
provide  for  an  expanding  population.  Most 
important  of  all,  Jerusalem,  almost  wreckei 
by  British  sabotage  and  Arab  siege.  Is  once 
more  a  thriving  capital. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  first  meeting  of  Is- 
rael's parliament,  the  Knesseth,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1949,  and — In  swift  reaction  to  the 
United  Nations  vote  of  December  1949  for  in- 
ternationalization of  the  city — has  been  made 
the  permanent  home  of  the  Knesseth,  of  the 
prime  minister's  and  president's  offices,  and 
of  most  departments  of  the  government.  If 
its  exalted  and  central  place  in  the  great 
drama  of  Jewish  history  needed  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  symbolic  modem  ritual.  It  received 
such  confirmation  In  August  of  1949  when 
the  bones  of  Jewry's  modern  prophet,  Theo- 
dor  Herzl,  were  brought  from  Vienna  and  laid 
to  rest  in  a  tomb  on  a  high  hill  now  known 
as  Mount  Herzl. 

Western  Galilee  and  the  Negeb  are,  like 
Jerusalem,  Integral,  constantly  changing  and 
developing  parts  of  the  new  Israel,    Of  the 
more     than     180     agricultural     settlements 
founded    since    the    establishment    of    the 
State   (an  average  of  about  8  a  month  1,  a 
particularly  large  number  are  in  Galilee  and 
the  Negeb.     The  need  of  peaceful  conquest 
by  the   plow  Is   as   acutely  felt   throughout 
Israel  as  the  need  for  adequate  military  pre- 
paredness.    A  geobotanlcal  research  station, 
newly  established  in  Beersheba,  experiments 
with  trees,  plant*,  and  crops,  to  determine 
which  are  most  suiteble  for  the  Negeb.    Pipe 
lines  now  under  construction  will  be  bring- 
ing 16,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  to  the 
Negeb  this  summer,  revolutionizing  its  agri- 
cultural possibilities.     A  systematic  govern- 
nvent  drlUlng  program  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  large  quantities  of  sweet  water  In 
the  desolate  Azaba  Valley  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    The  sluggish  little  Arab  town  of  Beer- 
sheba   has    become    a    Jewish    municipality 
whose  population  is  expected  to  reach  10,000 
by  the  end  at  this  year.     In  the  north  the 
small  Arab  town  of  Acre  has  become  an  ex- 
panding Arab-Jewlah  city.    Jewish  and  Arab 
workers  have  begun  work  on  a  6-year  plan  to 
convert  10.000  acre*  of  malarial  marshland 
east  and  southeast  of  Acre  into  fertile  soil. 
Tlie  Ministry  of  Agrlctilture  has  established 
a  special  department  for  the  guidance  and 
advancement  of  acrlctilture  In  the  76  Arab 
villages  of  Galilee. 

Beersheba,  southern  limit  of  Jewish  settle- 
ment  in  the  Bible's  famUiar  delimitation  of 
Israel's  boundaries.  Is  Jewish  once  more,  but 
it  is  no  longer  Israel's  southern  boundary. 


Military  clashes  with  the  Egyptians  In  the 
Negeb  grew  In  Intensity  in  December  of  1948 
and  Jsinuary  of  1949,  and  in  their  most  effec- 
tive action  of  the  war  the  Israeli  forces  bot- 
tled up  the  Egyptians  in  a  pocket  at  Faluja. 
Israel  now  controlled  the  southern  Negev, 
and  the  ground  was  laid  for  armistice  nego- 
tiations with  Egypt  which  began  on  January 
13  and  concluded  on  February  24,  1949,  leav- 
ing Egyptian  forces  only  In  the  coastal  strip 
between  Gaza  and  Rafah.  In  March,  despite 
British  political  and  military  maneuvering. 
Israel  secured  the  right,  given  It  by  the  parti- 
tion resolution,  to  Eilat,  the  little  strip  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  at  the  southeast  tip  of 
Palestine.  King  Solomon's*  port  of  Etzion 
Gever  had  been  a  stone's  throw  from  Eilat 
which  can  become  Israel's  gateway  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  East.  Eilat  Is  Israel 
now — inhabited  by  a  small  pioneering  mili- 
tary force,  a  goal  of  pilgrimages,  a  center  of 
activity.  It  Is  linked  by  air  to  Lydda.  Docks 
are  being  built  for  boats.  Private  Investment 
is  establishing  a  factory  to  grind  the  tiny 
fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  Into  meal  for  chicken 
feed.  Israel — from  Dan  to  Eilat — is  a  much 
larger  land  now  than  its  most  devoted  chil- 
dren conceived  of  only  2  years  ago.  For  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Negeb,  facing 
Egypt,  Transjordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  Is  no 
longer  a  dot  on  a  map,  but  an  important  and 
cherished  part  of  Its  new  life. 

The  State  of  Israel's  flrst  obligation  had 
been  the  defense  of  Its  people  against  attack 
by  land  and  sea  and  air.  In  the  midst  of 
this  agonized,  extemporaneous  struggle  for 
life  it  had  to  carry  out  the  practical,  peace- 
time task  of  setting  up  a  government.  The 
mandatory  regime  had  deliberately  left  Israel 
a  legacy  of  chaos.  It  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  functioning  of  any  sort  of 
administration  to  take  over  after  the  High 
Commissioner's  departure  on  May  14,  1948. 
Here  the  years  of  semigovernmental  experi- 
ence which  the  Jewish  Agency  and  Vaad 
Leuml  had  had,  proved  their  extreme  use- 
fulness. The  task  of  governing  the  country 
was  assumed  naturally  and  with  as  little 
strain  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
by  the  Provisional  Council  of  State  estab- 
lished on  May  14,  1948,  In  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  the  principal  p>arties 
represented  In  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the 
Vaad  Leuml. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  fall  of  1948  a  census 
of  the  population  was  carried  out,  prepara- 
tory to  the  holding  of  a  countrywide  election 
ou  January  25.  1949.  The  election  was  a 
model  of  peace  and  order  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  elections  are  notable  for  vio- 
lence and  fraud.  Every  adult  resident  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  Jew  or  non-Jew,  man 
or  woman,  was  eligible  to  vote,  and  over 
80  percent  of  them  did  so.  The  Arab  women 
who  voted  that  day  in  Israel  br<*e  a  new 
trail  In  the  history  of  the  Arab  world.  They 
were  the  first  ever  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  the  franchise  and  they  stirred  feminist 
demands  in  Egjrpt  and  Syria,  Lebanon  and 
Iraq.  They  were  the  inspiration  l)ehind  a 
startling  development  in  Syria  where  Husnl 
Ziam.  the  revolutionary  swept  into  power 
during  March  1949  in  the  unrest  caused  by 
the  Syrian  Army's  defeat  in  Palestine,  gave 
the  franchise  to  women  with  primary  ed- 
ucation. 

Husnl  Zaim  had  come  to  power  in  a  mili- 
tary coup  d'etat:  he  was  shortly  assassinated 
In  a  second  military  coup  d'etat;  the  per- 
petrators of  the  latter  were  themselves  dis- 
placed by  a  third  coup  d'etat.  An  attempt 
at  a  similar  coup  d'etat,  led  by  the  chief 
of  police,  took  place  thU  winter  In  Inwj. 
where  cabinets  have  been  changing  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  What  bore  all  the  signs  of 
an  armed  revolt  by  the  Syrian  Popular  Party 
of  Antoun  Saadeb  was  nipj>ed  at  the  very 
last  moment  In  Lebanon  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1949.  Political  assassinations  had  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day  to  Egypt  last  year. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  Government  of  Israel — the  youngest 
state  and  the  most  exp>osed  to  hostility — has 
been   as  stable  and  orderly   In   Its  workings 
as   an   old    and    well-established   democracy. 
The  s;overnmental  structure  of  Israel   has 
In    fact    developed    swiftly    and    comprehen- 
sively In  these  2  years.    The  President  s  func- 
tions a-e  similar  to  those  of  the  President  of 
the     French     Republic.       The     120-member 
Knesseth    functions    very    much    along    the 
lines  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.    The 
Government   Is  responsible  to  the  Knesseth 
and  the  latter  has  shown  Itself  to  be  very  far 
from    a   rubber   stamp    body — debates    In    It 
are  both  lively  and  on  a  high  level  and  fre- 
quently lead  to  amendment  of  government 
policy     The  Knesseth  has  9  committees,  each 
of  which   Is  composed  of  representatives  of 
all   parties  and  is  responsible   for  thorough 
study   of  all   bills   falling  within   Its  scope. 
The  17  ministries  Into  which  the  government 
Is  subdivided,  are  each  headed  by  a  director 
general,   who   Is  a   permanent   civil   servant. 
A  nonpartisan  state  comptroller,  directly  re- 
sponsible   to   the   Knesseth.   checks   the    ac- 
counts anl  efflcien'-y  of  all  government  of- 
fices     The  supreme  court  has  the  power  to 
check  the  government  where  It  seems  to  it  to 
be  Infringing  upon  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional rights.     It  may  summon  any  govern- 
ment official  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.     It  has  on  several  c<;caslons  re- 
versed decisions  and  rulings  made  by  minis- 
tries, and  has  won  the  confidence  and  grati- 
tude of  those  concerned  with  genuine  demo- 
cratic development  in  Israel. 

The  Knesseth  has  proved  to  be  a  mature 
and  hard-working  body  of  law-makers.  In 
Ms  first  session  from  February  14  to  Sep- 
tember 12.  1949.  It  passed  70  laws,  of  which 
the  most  important  pertained  to  the  budget, 
military  conscription  and  education.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  asked  for  a  budget  of 
37,000  COO  pounds  for  current  expenditure: 
the  Knesseth.  after  grave  and  extensive  de- 
bate, reduced  this  to  35,440,000  pounds.  In 
March  1950  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Fi- 
nance Minister  Kaplan  was  able  to  report  to 
the  Knesseth  that  the  budget  had  been  met 
without  a  deficit — a  result  which  could  never 
ha'  e  been  obtained  if  not  for  the  high  income 
and  Inheritance  levies  passed  by  the  Knes- 
seth. 

National  manpower  has  been  mobilized  as 
well  as  national  income.  The  universal  con- 
•crlptlon  bill  passed  In  September  1948  Im- 
poses military  training  of  various  length* 
upon  all  men  between  18  and  49  and  all  un- 
married women  between  18  and  34.  A  serv- 
ice bill,  passed  in  February  195C  provides  for 
the  drafting  of  men  and  women  for  a  year 
of  agricultural  and  mlliury  training  and  a 
year  of  specialized  vocational  training. 
Children  are  required,  without  exception,  to 
go  to  school.  The  education  bill  passed  by 
the  Knesseth  provides  for  free  education  for 
all  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age. 
In  succeeding  years  the  age  range  Is  to  be 
gradually  Increased  till  the  goal  of  free  com- 
pulsory education  for  all  children  from  4  to 
16  Is  reached.  In  this  present  school  year 
100.000  Jewish  children  and  15,000  Arab  chil- 
dren— boys  and  gL'ls  alike — are  enrolled  In 
school.  During  the  mandate  period  25  per- 
cent of  the  Arab  children  in  urban  areas  and 
50  percent  of  those  in  rural  areas  did  not  at- 
tend school  at  all. 

In  falthftil  reflection  of  the  cooperative 
tendencies  which  have  dominated  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Jewish  community  In  Pales- 
tine. Israel's  two  labor  parties — the  moderate 
ICapal,  which  controls  the  Government,  and 
the  leftist  Mapam — are  the  two  strongest 
groups  in  the  Knesseth.  The  leaders  of  the 
Oovernment  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
hope  for  a  Socialist  Israel,  but  they  are  un- 
dogmatle  and  practical  enough  to  under- 
stand how  vitally  necessary  private  Invest- 
ments are  if  the  country  is  to  be  developed 
luately  and  quickly.    Hence,  on  March  10, 


1950  the  Knesseth  by  a  47  to  15  vote  adopted 
a  law  providing  special  privileges  for  private 
investors;  25  rather  than  the  usual  75  per- 
cent income-tax  celling  on  their  earnings; 
5  years  exemption  from  property  taxes  on 
new  buildings;  customs  exemption  till  June 
30.  1952  for  machinery  and  raw  materials: 
permission  to  transmit  abroad  in  dollars  10 
percent  of  their  investment  a  year. 

It  IS  diflBcult  enough  to  establish  a  new 
Independent  state  in  time  of  war.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  establish  a  new  state  in  time 
of  war  for  a  population  constantly  being 
augmented  by  immigrants  from  many  dif- 
ferent lands  and  backgrounds.  In  1947,  after 
66  years  of  Zionist  resettlement  in  Palestine, 
there  were  some  700,000  Jews  In  the  land.  In 
the  2  years  of  Israel's  Independence,  almost 
400,000  were  added — more  than  half  the 
number  six  and  a  half  decades  had  brought. 
The  process  of  return  from  exile,  begun  on 
so  tiny  and  tentative  a  scale  by  the  few  young 
Blluim  of  1882,  has  taken  on  a  swiftness  of 
tempo  and  a  greatness  of  scale  that  carry 
the  mind  back  to  the  mighty,  soaring  pro- 
phecies of  the  bible: 

"And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  peoples 
and  will  gather  ye  out  of  the  countries 
wherein  you  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty 
hand  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and  with 

•  poured  out  fury.     •     •     •" 

"Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see: 
all  they  gather  themselves  together,  they 
come  to  thee;  thy  sons  shall  come  from 
far.  •  •  •  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows? 

•  •     •  •• 

"Behold  these  shall  come  far:  and  lo, 
these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west; 
and  these  from  the  land  of  Slnlm." 

The  prophecy  Is  being  fulfilled  with  almost 
literal  exactness.  The  children  of  Israel  have 
been  returning  from  the  furthest  corners  of 
their  exile — from  every  western  land,  from 
India  and  Afghanistan.  Morocco  and  Shang- 
hai. Turkey  and  Cyrenaica.  and.  "flying  as  a 
cloud  "  in  the  airplanes  of  "Operation  Magic 
Carpet."  from  out  of  the  medieval  prison  of 
Yemen.  The  arrival  on  November  20.  1949 
of  660  immigrants  from  Tripoli  brought  the 
Jewish  population  of  Israel  to  1.000,000. 
Most  months  bring  more  newcomers — 20,000 
to  30,000 — than  all  but  a  few  of  the  28  years 
of  the  Mandatory  period.  There  have  been 
days  on  which  three  or  four  thousand  landed 
at  Haifa:  in  a  single  week  of  December  1948 
one-third  of  Yugoslavia's  11.000  surviving 
Jews  sailed  from  Flume  in  two  ships;  and  as 
recently  as  February  26.  1950.  1.200  came  on 
a  single  boat  from  North  Africa.  The  total 
for  1948  was  118,993;  for  1949.  239.331— an  av- 
erage of  more  than  655  persons  every  day. 
There  is  comforting  Irony  in  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  new  immigrants  are  trans- 
ported, economically  and  appropriately,  on 
Israeli  ships — the  very  same  ships  that  were 
the  ghost  fleet  of  illegal  immigration  during 
the  last,  bitter  years  of  the  Mandate, 

The  face  of  the  Jewish  world  has  already 
been  radically  altered  by  the  2  years  of  un- 
restricted immigration  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  community  of  Bulgaria  may  be 
said  to  have  disappeared,  for  42,000  have 
come  to  Israel,  leaving  only  4,000  or  5,000, 
most  of  whom  wish  to  remain  in  Bulgaria. 
Yemenite  Jewry  will  be  completely  trans- 
ferred to  Israel  by  1950.  40,000  having  come 
since  the  establishment  of  the  State.  Al- 
most half  the  Jews  of  Turkey — about  35.000 — 
have  so  far  arrived  In  Israel.  About  2,000  a 
month  are  leaving  Tripolitania,  and  more 
than  half  of  Libya's  30,000  Jews  are  now  in 
Israel.  Seven  thousand — practically  all  those 
who  wish  to  leave — have  come  from  Yugo- 
slavia, Twenty  thousand  have  come  from 
Czechoslovakia,  leaving  15.000,  of  whom 
about  5.000  have  applied  for  immigration  to 
Israel.  Some  20,000  of  the  45.000  Jews  re- 
maining in  Germany  are  to  be  expected  in 
Israel    during    1950,    and    30,000   of    the    re- 


maining 60,000  Polish  Jews.  The  exodus 
from  North  Africa  has  a  Messianic  haste  and 
fervor.  Iraq  appears  to  be  ready  to  allow  its 
Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  Only  Hungary 
with  its  150.000  Jews,  and  Rumania  with  Us 
360.000  have  followed  the  Soviet's  example 
in  barring  emigration  to  Israel;  unlike  the 
Soviet,  they  have,  however,  relented  enough 
to  allow  a  few  thousand  Jews  with  relations 
In  Israel,  to  leave. 

Tlie  Messianic  tempo  of  immigration  Is 
hardly  matched  by  the  tempo  of  absorption 
in  a  small,  undeveloped  land  like  Israel. 
That  Is  Israel's  burning  economic  and  social 
problem  It  is  true  that  In  the  period  be- 
tween May  15.  1943,  and  January  1.  1950. 
264,370  immigrants  were  absorbed  Into  the 
life  of  the  country.  165,000  of  them  in  towns, 
13,000  of  them  in  communal  settlements. 
14,000  In  cooperative  settlements.  34,000  In 
villages,  while  15,000  child  and  adolescent 
Immigrants  are  being  supported  and  trained 
for  productive  living  by  the  Youth  Allyah 
movement.  But  satisfaction  over  these 
comforting  figures  is  tempered  by  the  inade- 
quate standard  of  living  and  Inadequate  em- 
ployment of  a  great  many  of  these  264,000 
Immigrants  and  by  the  shattering  fact  that 
there  are  still  at  least  80.000  persons  In  re- 
ception camps,  for  whom  not  even  the  bar- 
est housing  is  available. 

Normal  economic  thinking  and  procedure 
can  hardly  apply  to  Israel's  abnormal  immi- 
gration situation.  It  Is  an  immigration 
which,  in  its  vastly  greater  part,  cannot  wait, 
for  it  flees  from  present  dangers  or  from 
the  valid  fear  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  of 
the  lands  In  which  It  lives.  Swift  Improve- 
ment In  the  living  conditions  of  the  new- 
comers and  acceleration  of  their  absorption 
Into  the  country  are  pathetically  dependent 
upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  Zionists 
throughout  the  world,  for  they  cannot  wait 
upon  the  gradual  process  of  the  broadening 
of  the  economic  base  of  Israel. 

Before  Israel's  economy  can  be  expanded 
to  the  point  where  it  will  adequately  sustain 
Its  present  population  of  over  1,200.000  and 
Its  anticipated  population  of  2,000,000  within 
10  years,  many  obstacles  will  have  to  be  over- 
come. The  general  objective  Is  clear:  A 
mixed  cooperative  and  private  economy 
based  on  Intensive  agriculture  and  highly 
specialized  light  Industries,  supplemented  by 
fishing,  maritime  trades,  and  tourist  traffic. 
That  this  objective  can  be  reached  Is  proved 
by  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  experience 
of  the  mandatory  period  during  which  the 
Jewish  community  created  a  self-supporting 
economy  In  an  utterly  undeveloped  land. 
But  large  Investment  of  both  private  and 
public  funds  Is  required,  Robert  Nathan  has 
estimated  the  amount  needed  as  $2,000,000,- 
000  for  the  next  10  years.  Investment  must 
be  supplemented  by  careful  control  of  Im- 
ports and  currency;  sharp  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  living  and  consequently  of  labor; 
soil  and  water  conservation  of  maximum 
efficiency;  moderlzatlon  of  factory  and  trans- 
port equipment;  and  intensification  of  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  skills. 

How  far  has  Israel  gone  toward  those 
goals  In  Its  first  two  troubled  years?  There 
is  reason  to  feel  that  the  worst  Is  over  and 
that  there  are  encouraging  signs  on  many 
sectors  of  the  economic  front.  During  1949, 
250  new  Industrial  enterprises  were  estab- 
lished and  200  others  are  now  being  estab- 
lished. Most  significantly,  an  unusually 
large  sum  for  so  small  a  country — $241,000.- 
000 — an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  Israel"! 
total  national  Income,  was  invested  on  capi- 
tal development  In  Israel  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Sixty  percent  of  this  Investment  was 
public  capital;  40  percent  was  from  private 
sources,  more  than  half  of  It  provided  by 
Israelis.  American  private  capitalists  In- 
Tested  $25,000,000  during  1949,  and  1950  haa 
brought  the  news  cf  large  new  Industrial 
projects  In  which  the  technical  know-how 
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and  part  of  the  capital  are  to  be  provided  by 
American  firms;  a  Kaiser-Praaer  automobile 
assembly  plant  to  be  opened  In  Haifa  In  Au- 
gust for  the  production  of  6.000  cars  a  year; 
an  Israeli  branch  of  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  of  Akron. 

Rigid  rationing  and  Import  and  price  con- 
trols— the  so-called  austerity  program,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Bernard  Joseph,  minister  of 
supply  and  rationing — brought  the  cost  of 
living  down  by  12.8  percent  between  Janu- 
ary 1949  and  January  1950.  A  satUfactory 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  British 
Treasury  regarding  Israel's  frozen  sterling 
balance  and  the  settlement  of  all  claims  and 
counterclaims  arising  out  of  the  termination 
of  the  mandate.  Though  Imports  (which 
amounted  to  87.700,000  Israeli  pounds)  ex- 
ceeded exports  (which  amounted  to  10.600.- 
000  pounds)  by  about  $215,600,000  In  194B, 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  the  Inevi- 
t:  ble  necessity  for  import  of  capital  goods 
Into  the  country.  Increased  production  will 
eventually  enable  Israel  to  export  more. 

As  matters  now  stand,  half  of  Israel's  ex- 
ports— largely  citrus  fruit — go  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Israel  has  by  now  signed 
trade  agreements  with  the  Netherlands, 
Hungary.  Poland,  Finland,  Uruguay,  Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark,  Prance,  Ceechoelovakla. 
Taking  the  $3,200,000  pact  with  Uruguay  as  a 
typical  example,  we  note  that  it  provides  for 
Israel's  Importing  frozen  meat,  wool,  and  rice 
and  exporting  polished  diamonds,  artificial 
denttires.  wines,  oil  stoves,  and  olive  oil.  The 
agreement  signed  wltb  Czechoslovakia  In 
March  1960  provides  that  $8,400,000  worth  of 
Czech  goods — iron  and  steel  wares,  food  and 
glassware — be  lmpc»ted  by  Israel  which  Is  to 
■ell  Czechoslovakia  $3,800,000  worth  of  cltrtu 
products,  pharmaceuticals,  and  other  goods. 
In  the  period  between  November  1949  and 
March  1950  Israel -manufactured  textiles 
valued  at  $2,800,000  were  sold  abroad,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  In  Denmark  alone.  Large 
quantities  of  optical  lenses  have  been  ex- 
ported to  Yugoslavia;  machinery  and  paper 
from  Sweden  have  been  bartered  for  six  thou- 
sand dozen  nylon  stockings  from  Israel  and 
timber  from  Austria,  for  artificial  teeth. 

These  are  all  hopeful  beginnings.     More- 
over,   the    entire    economic    set-up    should 
shortly  be  reflecting  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
the    carefully    administered    Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of_  $100,000,000.  Since  January  19, 
1946.  when  the  loan  was  announced  in  Wash- 
ington,   over    $96,000,000    worth    of    credit* 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Bank,  in  each 
case  for  the  purchase  In  the  United  States 
of  equipment  and  materials.    Half  the  credits 
authorized  have  so  far  been  spent,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  the  total  equipment  to  be  pur- 
chased  has   arrived   In   Israel.     Israel's  key 
agricultural    need    Is    large-scale    Irrigation, 
and    that   Is   being   made   possible   by   the 
$35,000,000    credit    for    agriculture,    half    of 
which  has  been  allocated  for  the  purchase  of 
Irrigation  plp^e.     Dr,  Walter  Clay  Lowdermllk 
has  pointed  out  after  his  recent  trip  to  Israel 
that  there  Is  actually  a  greater  abundance  of 
water    In    the    cotintry    than    experts    had 
thought,    making    it    better-watered    than 
southern  California.    About  400.000  acres  of 
arable  land  can  be  redeemed  by  Irrigation 
during  the  next  3  or  4  years,  and  It  Is  notable 
that  Dr.  LowdermUk  with  his  world-wide  ex- 
perience in  conservation  is  to  be  adviser  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  next  year.    He  will 
be  empowered  to  set  up  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  full  land  and  water  use  for  the  entire 
country.  Including  the  dry  southern  Negeb 
whose  grazing  poeslblllties  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  Export -Import  Bank  credit  for  agri- 
culture has  broxight  Israel  many  hundreds  of 
heads  of  cattle  and  other  requisites.  The 
Ministry  of  A-^rlculture  can  now  look  soberly 
ahead  to  cultivation  within  4  years  of  1.250.- 
000  acres  which  should  provide  Israel  with 


all  the  garden  Tegetablea  It  needs,  half  Its 
potatoes  and  tobacco,  one-third  of  its  flah, 
and  one-quarter  of  Its  bread  grain.  The 
constant  expansion  that  is  going  on  and  that 
wlU  soon  be  felt  In  Israel's  food  basket  may 
be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  this  year  23.000 
dunams  of  land — 10  times  the  present  po- 
tato area — have  been  put  \mder  potato 
cultivation. 

Efficient  transport  Is  a  prerequisite  of  effi- 
cient agricultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. An  Export-Import  Bank  credit  of 
$11,000,000  for  communications  has  already 
brought  Israel  4,000  new  trucks  and  busses 
and  will  modernize  the  overtaxed,  archaic 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities.  A  $5.- 
500.000  loan  for  port  Installations  Is  enlarg- 
ing Haifa  Harbor  and  equipping  It  so  as 
markedly  to  reduce  loading  and  unloading 
time  and  In  every  way  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  port.  A  recent  $20,000,000  credit  for 
construction  materials  will  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage  and  facilitate  building  and 
rebuilding  of  Interurban  highways  and  the 
expansion  of  the  water-supply  and  sewage- 
disposal  facilities  of  Israel's  municipalities. 
Industrial  development — key  to  enlarged 
employment  and  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
trade^wlll  be  stimulated  by  a  $20,000,000 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
raw  materials. 

Economic  adjustment  Is  not  the  only  one 
of  Israel's  large,  present  problems.  There  is 
the  painful  struggle  about  the  future  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  uncertain  status  of  the 
Arab  refugees  who,  having  abandoned  their 
homes  and  left  Palestine  to  become  a  com- 
pletely altered  land,  must  now  be  aided  to 
find  a  new  life — preferably,  Israeli  and  many 
British  and  other  observers  feel,  in  under- 
populated sections  of  the  Arab  cotmtrles. 
Over  and  above  all  other  questions  looms  the 
problem  of  peace  and  decent  neighborly  re- 
lationships with  the  Arab  countries. 

Looking  at  these  vexed  problems  in  the 
long  perspective  of  Jewish  history,  one  la 
somehow  persuaded  to  feel  that  an  answer 
to  them  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
The  mystery  and  the  tragedy  of  the  exile 
have  found  their  answer  in  the  third  Jewish 
Commonwealth.  The  Jewish  people  has  re- 
covered its  national  entity;  Its  state  on 
May  11.  1949.  entered  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  United  Nations  and  has  been  accorded 
the  recognition  of  most  of  the  governments 
of  the  earth,  including  even  the  two  islamic 
lands  of  Turkey  and  Iran.  The  Incredible 
has  happened;  the  prayer  of  generations  baa 
been  answered. 

There  is  no  truer  expression  of  the  marvel 
of  Jewish  history  today  than  the  noble  ritual 
that  takes  place  on  the  airfield  at  Aden  every 
time  a  plane  load  of  Yemenite  Jews  leaves 
for  Israel.  As  the  passengers  go  into  the 
modern  American  planes  and  the  pilot  pre- 
pares to  take  off,  the  Shofar — ancient  cere- 
monial horn  of  the  Jewish  people — U  sol- 
emnly blown.  For  the  airfield  at  Aden  is  tha 
threshold  of  redemption. 


WUhhoIdinc  Tax  on  Diyidcadt  at  Their 
Source 


of  corporations  and  taxation  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

BofiToK,  Mass.,  May  8. 1950. 
Hon.  EurrH  Nonasx  Rooxrs. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tax  revenues  for  Massachusetts  and  Its 
351  cities  and  towns  are  likely  to  be  seriously 
affected  if  Congress  approves  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  at  their  source.  Massachu- 
setts has  an  Income-tax  law  taxing  Income 
from  intangibles,  major  portion  of  which 
comes  from  tax  on  dividends  all  of  which 
is  distributable  to  cities  and  ^vms  of  com- 
monwealth under  formula  established  by  leg- 
islature. Five-sixths  of  tax  on  foreign  and 
business  corpHJratlons  meastired  in  part  by 
income  is  distributed  to  cities  and  towns 
and  balance  retained  by  Commonwealth.  It 
is  conceivable  courts  would  hold  if  tax  on 
dividends  were  withheld  that  the  entire 
dividend  credited  to  the  stockholder  actu- 
ally received  or  constructively  received  could 
not  be  taxed  under  Massachusetts  law.  Under 
present  Massachusetts  law  dividend  of  $1,000 
would  be  taxed  at  6  percent  and  that  same 
$1,000  would  be  subject  to  Federal  tax  if 
amount  stockholder  received  Instead  of  $1,000 
was  $900.  Massachusetts  for  Its  cities  and 
towns  would  be  restricted  to  taxing  $900 
thus  losing  $6  tax  on  that  $1,000  dividend. 
In  the  aggregate  this  would  deprive  the  Com- 
monwealth of  upward  of  $2,000,000  annu- 
ally. If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to 
prevent  this  It  is  my  opinion  you  will  be 
benefiting  State  and  Its  351  cities  and  towns. 
Your  opposition  to  the  proposal  is  respect- 
fully requested. 

HXNHT  F.  LONC, 

Commissioner  of  Corporation*  tnd 
Taxations. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  ICASSACBtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  9,  i950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachtisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  commissioner 


Cnrtailmeiit  of  Po$tal  Serricc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  19S0 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iKinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Dubious  Postal  Economy,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  Aprtl  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  io  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Dmnoxn  Postal  Economt 

According  to  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson,  operating  funds  recommended  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  enough  to  maintain 
postal  service  at  present  levels.  Complying 
with  a  congressional  mandate,  the  Poet  Ol- 
flee  Department  has  ordered  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  services,  Including  limitation  of  resi- 
dential deliveries  to  one  a  day  and  some  cxir- 
tallment  of  business  deliveries. 

This  wlU  result  in  some  inconvenience  to 
the  public,  and  possibly  some  financial  loss 
to  private  business.  It  will  save  several  mU- 
lions  of  dollars,  but  by  no  means  wipe  out  tha 
Department's  annual  half-bUllon-dcrflar  op- 
erating deficit.  Unfortunately,  It  wUl  causa 
about  10.000  postal  employees  to  be  laid  off, 
a  severe  and  unde-erved  hardship  for  a  faith, 
ful  and  none-to^-well-paid  group  of  pubUa 
servants. 
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President  WillUm  C.  Doherty  cf  the  Na- 
tional A&sociatlon  ct  Letter  Carriers  (AFL) 
called  the  reduction  "a  rape  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice" and  said  the  union  would  ask  t!ie  Senate 
Post  Oace  Committee  to  block  'this  de- 
vastating. iil-advlsc:d.  and  unnecessary  order." 

The  Hoover  Cummi&sion's  comprehensive 
report  on  the  postal  service  made  various 
recommendations  to  put  the  Department  on 
a  pratical  btisiness  basis.  In  regard  to  fiscal 
management,  it  said  that  the  Post  Office  is  "in 
need  erf  greater  flexibility  than  the  ctistomary 
type  at  appropriation  btidget  ordinarily  per- 
mit*." It  also  recommended  that  Congress 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  raise 
certain  postal  rates,  estimated  to  Increase 
postal  revenues  by  $113CCO.OC0  annually.  It 
made  no  specific  recommendation  Xor  a  ctir- 
tallment  of  serr.ce  necessitating  layoffs  of 
the  postal  labor  force.  So  it  appears  that 
the  congressional  mandate  has  orJy  an  in- 
ferential basis  in  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port. 

Incidentally.  Congressmen  r.e^er  are  slow 
about  appropriating  money  lo'  new  post 
cfflces  in  their  home  districts.  In  view  of 
this  and  other  Federal  spending,  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  continued  employment  of 
10.000  postal  employees,  now  threatened  by 
the  reducuon  of  essential  services,  hardly 
could  ba  challenged. 


Near  Eatteni  Armaiiiciitt  SHiatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\L\RKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF   NEW   TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter; 

Departme.vt  or  Stati, 
Wasfiington,  May  5,  7950. 
The  Honorable  A>rrHONT  F.  T.\ukiello. 
Hou^e  of  Rf preventatives. 

DCAB  Ml.  Taubiello  I  am  grateful  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  for  the  letter  of  May  3, 
1950.  in  which  were  set  forth  your  Joint 
views  relative  to  my  forthcoming  discussion 
with  Mr.  Bevin  on  the  Near  Eastern  arma- 
ments situation.  .Such  expressions  of 
opinion  by  Members  of  the  Congress  are  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  us  in  preparing  for  ths 
meetings  shortly  to  take  place  at  London. 

Several  of  the  points  which  you  hava 
raised  merit  our  comments  at  this  time. 
With  reference  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  the  supply  of  armaments  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Near  East  is  facilitated, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  settlement  of 
that  countrys  lend-lease  account,  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  program  or  ECA 
aid.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not.  The  mutual 
defense  assistance  program  for  the  1950  fiscal 
year  does  not  provide  to  the  United  Kingdom 
any  items  being  furnished  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  the  Arab  states,  nor  does  this  pro- 
gram furnLJh  Great  Britain  replacement 
items  for  items  thus  furnished.  With  re- 
gard to  ECA.  the  relationship  between  this 
program  and  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram was  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Con- 
gress when  the  latter  was  pending  last  year. 
There  has  been  no  indication  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  diverting  any  undue  proportion 
of  lU  resources  into  military  production. 

I  assure  you  also  that  the  United  Statea 
has  consistently  sought  to  persuade  both 
Arabs  and  IsraelU  to  reach  a  settlement  of 
tbetr  differences  through  negotiation  and 
voluntary  airreement  This  has  been  Ameri- 
can pc'icy  tK)th  in  the  United  Nations  and 


In  the  direct  relations  of  the  United  Statea 
With  the  countries  themselves. 

The  same  policy  has  been  followed  by  the 
American  representative  on  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 11.  1948.  and  instructed  to  take  steps 
to  assist  the  governments  and  authorities 
concerned  in  the  Palestine  dispute  to  achieve 
a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstand- 
ing between  them.  The  Commission  is  now 
engaged  in  discussions  with  representatives 
of  Israel.  Jordon.  Esrypt.  Syria,  and  Lebanon. 

You  suggest  in  your  letter  that  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  United  States  declared  its 
policy  to  be  opposed  to  a  Near  East  arms 
race  or  a  renewal  of  Arab- Israeli  hostilities. 
That  this  is  United  States  policy  regarding 
an  arms  race  was  set  forth  by  the  United 
States  representative  in  the  United  Nations 
on  August  4.  1949,  when  he  stated  in  the 
Security  Council  that  'So  far  as  the  United 
Statea  is  concerned,  it  does  not  Intend  to 
allow  the  export  of  arms  which  would  per- 
mit a  competitive  arms  race  In  the  area." 
This  Government  has  on  several  occasions 
declared  iteslf  to  be  firmly  opposed  to  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  in  the  Near  East. 

You  suggest  further  that  point  4  technical 
assistance  be  made  available  only  to  those 
Arab  states  which  were  at  peace,  by  which 
I  assume  you  mean  those  Arab  states  which 
had  reached  peace  settlements  with  Israel. 
You  may  recall  that  the  point  4  program 
was  specifically  designed  to  improve  the 
health  and  general  living  standards  of  the 
people  of  a  country,  as  well  as  to  raise  their 
productivity.  The  Department  t>elieves  that 
It  wou'.d  be  undesirable  to  use  this  program 
as  an  instrument  of  political  pressure.  The 
Department  also  considers  that  the  economic 
development  of  the  Near  Ecist  as  a  whole 
would  lay  sound  foundations  for  permanent 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

I  hope  that  you  will  convey  these  observa- 
tions to  your  colleagues,  together  with  my 
thanks  for  the  views  expressed  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acueson. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   D>K   .TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Tuesday.  May  9  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr  LANGER  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'How  Do  You  Like  the  New  Set- 
up?" from  the  Holyoke  Democrat  of  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass..  of  April  22.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bystandeh— How  Do  You  Like  the  New 

Set-Up? 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M  Donaldson  has 
ordered  an  economy  measure  that  you,  citi- 
zen, will  have  to  suffer,  grunt,  holler  and 
whatnot. 

Postmaster  Philip  F  Ryan  will  do  the  best 
under  circumstances  but  orders  are  orders 
and  he  will  have  to  put  them  into  execution, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  and  it  is  a  cinch 
that  you.  citizen,  are  not  going  to  hold  bon- 
fires to  celebrate  the  new  schedule. 

The  regulars  will  squeeze  in  their  regular 
hours,  but  the  poor  sutMtitutea  will  have  to 
take   it   on   the   chla  and  enjoy   a   diet   of 


cheese  and  crackers.  Still,  some  "monkeys'* 
in  Europe  will  keep  on  receiving  American 
goods  from  America  with  the  postal  au- 
thorities acting  the  Santa  Claus  part. 

The  overtime  basis  Is  "In  the  bag"'  ready 
to  be  closed  In  the  "dead  letter  '  closet.  The 
residential  districts  will  see  their  favorite 
mall  carrier  once  a  day.  If  some  club  or 
social  matron  Intends  to  receive  an  Invita- 
tion for  tonight's  meeting  or  social,  she 
better  arrange  her  aCalrs  In  advance  to  be 
sure  to  receive  her  "invite"  In  the  morning 
mall — Niema  in  the  afternoon,  lady. 

It  might  have  its  good  side  if  you  Intend 
to  send  a  check.  You  could  say:  "I  mailed 
It  last  night  "  It  would  be  all  up  to  you  to 
find  out  where  they  wont  collect  at  night. 
You  would  be  sure  to  have  "freedom  of 
mind"  and  feel  safe  that  you  will  have  time 
to  cover  said  check  by  the  time  it  will  reach 
its  destination — it  might  take  3  or  4  days. 
Business  districts  from  Monday  through  Fri- 
day will  receive  two  deliveries  Instead  of 
three  and  one  on  Saturday.  Somebody  in 
these  districts  will  "pray  "  in  undertone  voice 
we  bet.  At  night,  mail  will  be  picked  up 
only  from  street  boxes  which  are  widely 
used.  Prom  the  less  popular  boxes  there  will 
be  no  stop.  It  sounds  to  us  as  a  catch  as 
catch  can  stuff.  From  now  on,  citizen,  you 
win  have  to  speak  "sweet  little  things'  to 
your  letter  carrier  In  asking  him  where  in 
heck  you  can  deposit  your  correspondence  at 
night.  As  it  will  hit  the  residential  sections 
the  most,  better  use  the  family  car  and  bring 
your  mall  to  the  post  office  to  be  sure  of  de- 
livery. Wonder  If  residents  from  those  sec- 
tions will  accept  with  good  grace? 

If  your  correspondence  Is  local  or  Just 
across  the  river  you  may  as  well  deliver  in 
person  and  economize  the  3  cents. 

Post-office  windows  will  close  at  6  p  m  but 
the  chances  are  that  It  will  be  five.  In  that 
case  the  boys  may  be  able  to  listen  to  a  couple 
of  Innings  of  broadcast  on  baseball. 

The  cut  is  one  supposedly  set  for  economy 
purposes.  But  you  will  notice  that  Con- 
gress Is  still  in  session  and  it  Is  only  a  short 
while  back  that  the  Postal  Department  g^\% 
us  a  present  In  the  form  of  an  increase  in 
postal  rates. 

Congressman  John  W.  Heselton  scored 
■ome  success  by  sending  telegrams,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  to  President  Harry  S  Truman. 
We  have  about  2,000  stamps  ready  for  col- 
lection purposes.  Wonder  if  our  Congress- 
man would  care  to  present  them  to  the 
President  thereby  giving  him  a  hint  about 
the  postal  curtailment? 

Write  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators, 
citizen. 
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The  Little  Marginal  Fanner  Is  the  Home- 
steader of  Today  in  a  Costly  Era 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  ka.nsas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  for  the  last  25  years,  more  space 
has  been  devoted  in  the  American  press 
on  ways  to  help  agriculture  than  any 
other  subject.  Many  plans  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  Some  of  these 
plans  have  been  enacted  into  law.  Yet 
all  seem  to  have  been  lacking  In  some 
respects.  Some  of  these  plans  have  been 
rather  severe  In  their  application.  The 
most  notable  one  perhaps  was  to  create 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity — by  the  use  of 


the  gun  and  hammer — and  some  more 
recent  proposals  seem  to  sound  more  like 
the  program  of  the  "hammer  and  sickle." 

Perhaps  the  main  trouble  has  been 
that  the  planners  did  not  have  an  over- 
all picture  of  farming.  Many  base  their 
Ideas  on  a  one-crop  farm.  So  many.  In 
approaching  the  farm  program,  lose 
sight  of  climate,  soil,  topography,  geog- 
raphy, and  moisture.  All  thinking  per- 
sons who  try  to  solve  this  perplexing 
problem,  soon  come  to  the  realization 
that  a  yardstick  and  a  formtila  made  and 
enforced  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
is  not  and  will  not  be  the  answer. 

Any  farm  program,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  voluntary  and  controlled  by 
farmers  themselves. 

Recently  It  was  pointed  out  from  sta- 
tistics of  the  Agriculture  Department 
that  there  were  25.000  less  farms  In 
Kansas  in  the  year  1945  than  in  1930. 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  numt)er  of  farms 
have  decreased  since  1945. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  farm  program 
should  be  based  upon  this  question:  "Will 
it  help  the  family-sized  farm?" 

I  herewith  submit  for  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  ideas  of  Mr.  E.  I.  Chil- 
cott.  of  Mankato.  Kans.,  who  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  engaged  in  agri- 
culture since  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  has  been  an  agrlctiltural  cotmty  agent 
and  knows  agricultural  problems  from 
a  practical  standpoint. 

His  ideas  are  as  follows: 

Wa  dare  America.  Tea.  we  farmera  that 
grow  the  food  and  every  lalxirer  that  eata  it 
d&ras  America  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
counting  of  acreages,  bushels  and  pigs,  and 
really  get  behind  America's  agriculture. 

Did  we  not  finance  Industry  for  a  war  to 
create  a  lot  of  sttiff  to  destroy  and  klU  on  a 
cost-plus  basis? 

We  dare  America  to  get  behind  agriculture 
on  a  cost  only,  not  cost  plus,  basis  to  make 
a  prosperous  peace.  No  country  heavUy  en- 
dowed with  soil  and  climate  like  our  great 
Mississippi  Klver  Valley  can  have  a  sound 
and  enduring  prosperity  without  a  sound  and 
prosperous  agriculture. 

We  do  not  need  or  desire  to  have  the  own- 
ership of  property  In  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  U  not  that  selling  ourselves 
Into  communism  and  socialism?  If  aU  our 
money  goes  to  the  Government  for  taxes  and 
bonds  and  they  In  turn  buy  and  own  the  com 
and  wheat  and  the  bins  on  our  farms  and 
communities,  mortgages  on  homes,  etc.,  etc., 
are  we  not  taxing  and  buying  ourselves  into 
socialism,  losing  our  Individual  liberties  and 
rights? 

We  all  have  to  keep  a  record  of  income  and 
expenses  for  tax  purposes  so  Federal  and 
State  collecting  gangs  can  extract  the  profit. 
What  are  small  business  and  farmers  sup- 
posed to  do  with  the  losses,  forget  them? 
Try  It.  Those  things.  If  over  too  long  a 
period,  get  harder  to  forget  and  stagnate  om 
whole  economy. 

Would  It  not  be  a  sound  Investment  In 
security  of  Americanism  to  stand  l)ehind  the 
email  marginal  and  submarglnal  farmers,  not 
to  the  limit  of  $25,000  as  Brannan  suggests, 
but  even  1500.  11,000.  or  $1,500  to  the  extent 
Congress  deems  economically  feasible  and 
desirable,  letting  them  txx>k  their  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  repair  costs  and  deduct  from  in- 
come, also  deduct  one-tenth  or  10  percent  of 
the  value  of  auto,  tractor,  machinery,  and 
home  equipment.  If  the  t)ook  shows  a  profit, 
take  the  necessary  30  percent  (If  It  Is  necea- 
aary?).  If  book  shows  a  loss.  Just  maU  him 
a  check  to  that  predetermined  limit. 

The  Uttle  marginal  farmer  Is  the  home- 
steader of  today  In  a  costly  era.    They  are  the 


untouched  market.  Forget  aoclallaed  medi- 
cine, bank  guaranties,  pig  counting,  acreage 
measuring,  spud  rolling,  even  a  lot  of  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  checks,  relief,  etc.  Let 
•em  all  farm  If  they  want  to. 

A  few  small  checks  to  oBwt  theae  losaea. 
If  they  do  occur,  would  underwrite  our  whole 
national  economy.  The  Investment  would  be 
economically  Justifiable  and  sound.  The 
profit  share  from  all  business  along  the  line 
would  many  times  pay  the  investment.  We 
would  see  the  national  debt  shrink,  the  red 
tape  cut  out.  a  happy  prosperous  country 
owned  by  Its  lndivid\ial  citizens  Into  which 
socialism  and  communism  could  not  cr*ep. 

Yes.  we  dare  America  to  stand  behind  the 
little  basic  farmer  upon  whom  all  peacetime 
prosperity  hinges.  We  dare  America  to  really 
turn  our  economy  back  to  the  individual 
citizens. 

We  dare  America  to  let  the  regular  Individ- 
ual-owned business  channels  own  and  dis- 
tribute the  commodities  of  production,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  set  the  price.  Just 
assure  the  fanner  his  costs  and  let  nature 
and  business  take  lu  course.  That's  Amer- 
icanism. You'd  be  surprised  what  a  coxmtry 
they'd  make  of  It. 


Where's  the  Pre? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Kxw  jxmsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  praise  the  work  which 
is  done  by  America's  volunteer  firemen. 
The  first  volunteer  fire  company  in 
America  was  chartered  by  the  King  of 
England  under  date  of  July  11.  1752.  I 
am  famiUar  with  the  date  l)ecause  the 
company  so  chartered  is  still  in  existence 
and  has  been  continuously  since  that 
time,  and  is  located  in  the  district  which 
I  represent.  This  is  the  reUef  fire  com- 
pany of  Mount  Holly.  N.  J.,  which  Is  now 
making  plans  for  its  bicentennial. 

Only  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  growing  up  and  living  in  a  small 
American  town  can  appreciate  the  im- 
portant place  which  the  volunteer  fire 
company  holds  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. Besides  the  work  for  which  it  is 
chartered,  the  volunteer  fire  company 
contributes  immeasurably  to  the  social 
and  civic  life  of  the  people.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  fire  company  is  something 
to  be  proud  of.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Pen- 
nington, N.  J.,  fire  company. 

Recently  the  volunteer  company  of 
White  Horse,  N.  J.,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  was  selected  by  the  March  of 
Time  to  play  the  central  role  in  their 
documentary  film.  Where's  the  Fire.  An 
editorial  in  tribute  to  this  fine  group  of 
men  and  this  outstanding  honor  which 
has  been  paid  them  was  printed  recently 
in  the  Hamiltonian,  the  weekly  news- 
paper of  Hamilton  Township,  printed  In 
Yardville.  N.  J.  The  editorial,  also  en- 
UUed  "Where's  the  Fire?"  follows: 


men  are  our  volunteer  firemen,  and  the  weQ- 
deeerved  recognition  will  be  provided  by  a 
motion  plettire  which  should  be  of  special 
Interest  In  Hamilton  Township. 

The  March  of  Time  recently  completed  a 
film  entitled  "Where's  the  Fire?"  It  traoaa 
the  development  of  flre-flghtlng  equipment 
from  the  early  days  of  hand -pumped  englnea 
to  the  present  with  lU  motorlaed.  highly  elfi- 
clent  fire  trucks.  Afte:  examining  the  work- 
ings of  large  and  small  city  departments,  the 
film  turns  to  the  volunteers. 

The  White  Hone  Fire  Co.  was  selected  to 
Illustrate  the  work  of  the  volunteers.  "Typi- 
cal of  the  modern  volunteer  fire  company  is 
that  at  White  Horae."  a  March  of  Time 
spokesman  says.  "Practically  aU  community 
activities  center  around  the  fire  house  of 
the  White  Horse  volunteers.  The  firemen 
sponsor  boys'  baseball,  basketball,  and  foot- 
ball teams,  a  60-plece  braaa  band,  and  they 
stage  semimonthly  dances  for  teenagers  of 
the  commtjnlty." 

The  mm  la  a  real  tribute  to  the  WhiU 
Horse  firemen  and  to  the  volunteers  every- 
where. Like  their  White  Horse  brothers,  the 
members  of  Hamilton's  other  fire  companies 
serve  their  communities  ably  and  wUlingly. 
It  is  dilSctilt  to  over-praise  the  volunteers. 

TO  many,  the  fireman  Is  a  profeaalooal.  paid 
to  risk  his  neck  In  battling  fires,  yet  the 
volunteera  outntimber  paid  firemen  by 
10-to-l  In  the  United  Statea  today.  Theae 
volunteera  are  expertly  trained  In  the  latest 
flre-flghtlng  methods  and  their  eqtiipment. 
notably  in  Hamilton  Township,  Is  often  the 
envy  of  large  city  departments. 

We  urge  you  to  see  this  picture.  It  will 
give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  these  altralstlc 
fire  fighters  are  doing  In  your  Interest.  We 
salute  the  White  Horae  firemen  and  all  the 
volunteers  of  the  township  for  a  difficult  Job 
weU  done. 


Wbku's  trz  Pns? 
One  of  the  most  deserving  groups  of  men 
we  can  think  of  will  receive  recognition  on 
a  Nation-wide  scale  In  the  near  future.    The 


CvtaihacBt  of  Postal  Senrkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIXD  STATH 

Tuesday.  May  9  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Sputtering  About  Postal 
Matters,"  published  in  the  Carthage. 
(Mo.)  Evening  Press  of  April  20,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

SPtmnaiNG   Asoirr   Postiai.  Mattxss 

The  same  day  Carthage  celebrated  Improve- 
ment of  the  mail  service  by  Inauguration  of 
a  mall  bus  between  here  and  Kansas  City  the 
Postmaster  General  at  Washington  lobbed  a 
gloom  grenade. 

Nation-wide  cut  in  urban  mall  service  to 
one  delivery  a  day. 

Post  Office  Department  going  deeo  Into 
red. 

Congress  won't  make  up  the  difference. 

Result  a  cut  In  service  through  cutting 
work  hours  and  hence  workers'  total  pay.  An 
endeavor  to  make  ends  meet. 

Btislnessmen  can  understand  that  sort  of 
thing,  though  this  may  be  the  first  recorded 
Indication  in  recent  American  history  of  a 
Government  department  doing  so. 

But  there  might  be  an  altem*te  to  this 
plan  of  reducing  costs  at  the  financial  eK- 
pense  of  the  postal  worker  and  the  Incon- 
venience of  the  letter-getting  publio. 
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In  Ti«w  at  the  trem-ndous  number  of  Gov- 
ernment offices  ftnd  bureaus  and  tb;s-and- 
tbata  which  iise  the  mails  free  ar.d  freely. 
11  is  perhaps  no;  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
maybe  a  third  or  a  lounh  of  the  volume  of 
mall  Is  this  decdhead  stuff. 

The  Post  OCSce  Department  cculd  figure  it 
out  quite  accurately. 

Then  it  cculd  bill  Conjfress  for  this  load 
•srhich  5bou-d  be  charged  to  the  Governnient 
dire::  or  to  the  agencies  or  bureaus  t  jn- 
ctrr.ed 

II  all  the  postal  lo-^d  *ere  pay  lead  the 
Aeoartsoent  very  likely  would  be  plenty  in  the 


The  Hat  Udnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

CT   CONNFCnCTT 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATU^ES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  nc.ude 
the  natement  made  by  me  this  afternoon 
when  I  personally  appeared  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  which 
is  currently  investigating  a  complaint 
having  reference  to  the  hat  industry. 
Most  senously  affected  are  the  workers 
in  some  10  concerns  located  in  the  Dan- 
bury  and  Norwalk  areas,  in  my  district, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  Other  areas 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  are  l.kewi'se  affected  by  the  issue 
involved.  The  statement  follows: 
STATnrxirr  ct  Hon   Ajctonio  N   S\elak.  Coh- 

cansMAw  AT  Laxcx.   Cottszcncvrr.   Biroai 

Tilt   LNITTD  StaTIS   TAaiFF   C011M3S1CN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commiasion,  It  la  the  well-known  function 
and  capacity  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
caaes  of  this  kind  to  search  for  and  evalu- 
ate details  and  technical   Information. 

I  recognize  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  not  normally  be  able  to  aubmit  more 
technical  details  that  would  assist  the  Com- 
mlMlon  than  are  made  available  by  research 
members  of  your  own  staff  and  by  the  many 
experts  In  the  industry,  some  of  whom  are 
here  to  present  their  statements. 

There  are  come  points,  howe'.er.  that  are 
of  particular  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
grew — and  one  or  two  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention as  applying  to  the  case  which  Ls  now 
Ijefore  you.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  of  S'jme  assi-stance  if  we  could  clear  the 
air  a  htile  and  get  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  dlfcussion  as  -o  whether,  under  existing 
law,  the  industry  now  before  you  can  right- 
fully expect  tome  relief. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  Interest  the 
written  statement  of  Vice  Chairman  Etlmln- 
£ter  in  a  previous  escape-clause  report  on 
spring  cluthespins.  We  leel  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  putting  In  plain  language 
something  wMcb  iias  been  quite  nebulous 
hcrttofore,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
■HMDS  to  have  beeu  carefully  avoided  by 
thOM  admin .stermg  ttw  trade-a^eements 
profram. 

I  refer  to  the  itatement  In  which  he  has 
apeliCd  cut  the  fact  that  when  tariffs  are 
reduced  I.:  trade  atjrfements.  K  Is  expected, 
and  tljerefvc  foreseen,  that  increases  In  im- 
ports and  aecreaaes  in  production  might  taJ(« 
place.  This  u  very  logical,  for  In  general. 
the  domestic  market  la  usually  blessed  with 
about  ail  of  a  particular  prudut i  that  it  can 
absorb,  and  when  »e  manipulate  the  im- 
port end.  u  (hou:d  be  autlcipaUd  that  lu- 


creases  in  Imports  would  be  accompanied  by 
decreases  In  domestic  production. 

Now,  as  I  recall,  the  distinguished  Vice 
Chairman  once  told  a  group  of  businessmen 
In  New  York  City  that  it  was  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  escape  clause  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  the  only  person  who 
would  do  the  foreseeing.  It  was  pointed  out 
then  that  the  President  was  the  person  au- 
thorlxed  by  Congress  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  and  to  Issue  the  proclamations 
lowering  rates  of  duty.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  he  would  have  expert  assistance 
and  some  recommendations,  but  the  responsi- 
bility ultimately  Is  his. 

Summed  up.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the 
President,  when  he  makes  a  concession — that 
Is  lowers  a  rate  of  duty — foresees  some  in- 
crease In  Imports  and  quite  possibly,  some 
cutback  in  domestic  production. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  appellants  ap- 
pearing before  you  now  have  the  Herculean 
task  of  proving — if  they  are  to  get  redress — 
that  the  President  did  not  foresee  the  Injury 
to  the  fur-felt-hat  Industry  that  is  so  evi- 
dent. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Injury  has  occurred.  That  will 
be  done  by  the  injured,  and  who  is  there 
that  could  do  it  better?  1  am  assuming  In- 
Jury,  for  it  appears  obvious  to  me  that  re- 
ductions in  output,  layoffs  of  workers,  and 
idle  equipment  Is  injurious. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  figure 
that.  If  Imports  from  low-wage-scale  coun- 
tries are  Increasing;  If  retail  sales  in  our  own 
market  are  more  and  more  of  foreign  origin 
and  less  and  less  of  domestic  origin,  then 
the  Imports  are  responsible  for  the  injurious 
reduction  In  United  States  production.  The 
connection  Is  obvious,  the  result  Inescapable. 
The  case  before  you,  one  in  which  unemploy- 
ment, dwindling  sales,  curtailment  of  cuiput. 
and  loss  of  dollar  Income  coincide  closely 
with  increased  Imports,  feems  to  be  one  of 
definite  Injury  as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  by  no  means  desire  to 
prejudge  this  case.  but.  assuming  that  some 
of  the  firms  producing  fur  felt  hats  and 
bodies,  have  been  Injured  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports,  they  must  still  prove  that 
the  Increase  in  Imports,  and  therefore  the 
injury,  is  the  result  of  the  concession  made 
on    the    products    they    manufacture. 

I  firmly  believe  they  can  and  will  do  that — 
as  nebulous  and  difficult  as  such  a  require- 
ment is.  The  evidence  appears  conclusive 
that  foreign  producers  were  induced  by 
lowered  tariff  rates  to  enter  the  domestic 
market  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  for- 
merly. They  were  quite  aware  of  the  great 
advantage  they  would  have.  I  recognize 
that  certain  forelt^n  currency  devaluations 
may  have  h.ad  some  effect,  and  that  the 
gradual  strangulation  of  free  enterprise  in 
one  of  the  principal  competing  countries  by 
Communist  dictators  has  wiped  out  other 
competitive  advantarjes  we  may  formerly 
have  had.  Neverthelers.  the  Initial  and  most 
Important  factor  was  the  reduction  in  duty. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Assume  tlie  do- 
mestic producers  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  they  have  been  injured,  that  the  Injury 
is  the  result  of  increased  imixjrts,  and  that 
the  Increased  Imports  are  the  result  of  the 
concession. 

They  must  still  show  a  greater  amount  of 
Injury  than  was  foreseen  by  the  Presld<^nt 
when  he  reduced  the  duty,  and  that,  gentle- 
men, is  the  §64  question,  and  the  one  In 
which  I  am  particularly  Interested.  It  is 
the  answer  to  that  question  which  will  Je- 
clde  whether  the  unemployed  go  back  to 
work  and  whether  the  Idle  equipment  t>egin8 
OF>eratlng  again. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  in  any  prior 
investigations  under  the  escape  clau.-e 
Either  injury   baa  not   been  proved  or  the 


appellants   have   failed   to   show   the   Injury 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  concession. 

In  this  case.  I  feel  confident  you  will 
find  both.  Your  report  to  the  President 
might  then  state  that  you  have  found  those 
elements  to  be  present  and  might  make  rec- 
ommendations accordingly.  I  do  net  pre- 
sume that  you  will  be  able  to  Indicate  to  the 
President  whether  he  foresaw  the  extent  of 
the  Injury — that  will  be  a  dccls.on  which 
only  he  can  make. 

However.  In  the  making  of  your  r;port.  may 
I  suggest  that  you  dwell  on  one  of  two  in- 
cident factors.  \Mien  the  negotlailons  with 
Czechoslavakla  started.  It  was  a  fr?e  country 
and.  although  wa^es  were  very  lo»  and  most 
of  the  numerous  expenses  besettlrg  our  own 
producers  for  the  public  good  w«  re  absent, 
nevertheless  It  was  unfettered  by  the  im- 
perialism of  another  country.  51nce  that 
time,  the  yoke  of  rigid  communis  n  with  all 
Its  civil  evils  has  taken  over  the  g  jvernment 
reins.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  remind 
the  I»resideni  of  this  and  point  ojt  that  he 
probably  did  not  foresee  the  inj  iry  to  the 
American  producers  that  develop*  d  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  despotism  that  envjloped  the 
principal  competing  country.  I  ;annot  be- 
lieve that  the  President  would  make  a  con- 
cession to  a  Communlst-domlni.ted  satel- 
lite If  he  foresaw  a  resulting  InJ  ary  of  any 
m.agnltude  to  any  domestic  Indus'  ry  because 
of  that  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  competition  between 
domestic  producers  of  the  article;  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  appeal  has  a. ways  been 
very  keen.  Processes  liave  ben  Improved  and 
efficiency  Increased  to  a  great  e:  tent.  The 
improvements  made  by  research  and  expen- 
sive testing  and  experimenting  have  been 
transmitted  abroad  almost  as  f:.st  as  they 
have  been  put  Into  effect  here.  :  n  some  in- 
dustries the  output  per  worker  is  much 
greater  in  this  country  than  ab  oad.  It  U 
not  true  of  fur  felt  hats  and  boiles. 

Labor  costs,  then,  play  a  very  Important 
part  in  the  competitive  picture.  I  need  not 
ask  you  to  make  compau-lsons  cf  the  costs 
of  labor  In  the  principal  compel  ng  country 
and  In  our  own.  Furthermore,  you  are  cog- 
nizant, I  am  sure,  that  no  domes  ic  Industry 
would  dare  to  form  a  trust  or  «  ombine.  or 
would  presume  to  fix  prices  a:  id  regulate 
sales,  or  force  its  workers  to  i  ut  in  long 
hours  at  almost  starvation  wa'^es.  Unfair 
competition  is  a  phrase  that  ha."!  by  careful 
Government  regulation  and  insp-ctlon,  been 
practically  eliminated  in  our  own  country. 

We  cannot  Inspect,  regulate,  o-  make  ille- 
gal those  same  practices  In  any  ft  reign  coun- 
try. We  can.  however,  take  step  s  to  protect 
our  own  industries  fiom  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  the  unfair  methods  of  f  irelgn  com- 
petitors. Ygu  have  the  opp)rtunlty  of 
taking  such  a  step  in  the  Interests  of  this  In- 
dustry. We  cannot  dictate  to  Cz<  choslovakia 
that  employees  there  shall  recene  minimum 
wages  and  decant  working  conditions,  health 
insurance,  retirement,  or  other  reasonable 
blessings  accorded  our  own  w  jrkers.  We 
Can,  however,  prevent  the  prodtcts  of  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  Czechosl  )vakla  from 
driving  our  own  Industries  to  t  le  wall  and 
our  employees  to  the  dole. 

Attain,  Kir.  Chairman,  1  realize  tiiat  a  strict 
administration  of  tlie  escape  c!  luse  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  requle  that  you 
dfclde  only  whether  there  was  injury,  and 
whether  that  injury  was  the  rjsult  of  in- 
creased Imports  because  of  a  cincession. 
You  would  not  be  required  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  foreign  condition:  that  make 
the  cutthroat  competition  pos  ilble,  except 
as  they  developed  after  the  concession  was 
made.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Congress, 
when  It  passt'd  the  Trade  Agri  emenus  Act, 
and  the  i*iesident,  when  he  ordered  the 
escape  clause  written  into  all  luture  agree- 
ments. Joined  m  one  common  plnclple,  that 
of  maintaining  otir  standards  of  employment 
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and  our  sirstem  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 
If  that  is  so,  the  various  fringe  elements 
that  I  have  mentioned  here  may  well  be 
taken  Into  full  consideration  and  when  ycu 
prepare  your  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

This  industry  is  being  Injured  by  increased 
Imports.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  domestic 
market  has  already  been  taken  over.  The 
imports  Increased  rapidly  after  the  duty  rate 
was  lowered  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
main  factor  in  the  Injury  new  taking  place. 
While  some  Increase  In  imports  was  prob- 
ably foreseen  when  the  conce;slon  was  made, 
it  does  rot  reem  logical  that  the  President 
would  have  allowed  the  cut  had  he  foreseen 
the  extent  of  the  increase  in  imports  Bnd  the 
extent  of  the  cut-back  in  our  own  produc- 
tion. 

I  shall  look  fGrw:»rd  to  seeing  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  the  results  of  its 
Investigr.tion. 


The  Last  50  Years  in  New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  Tm:S 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  insert  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires  of  the 
faculty  of  Colby  Junior  College  at  New 
London.  N.  H.,  a  well-known  educator, 
author,  lecturer,  and  civic  leader  in  our 
State.  This  article,  entitled  "The  Last 
Fifty  Years  in  New  Hampshire,"  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  the  New 
flampshire  Troubadour,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  State  planning  and 
development  commission. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Last  50  Years  in  New  Hampshiei 
(By  J  Duane  Squires  1 
On  the  31st  of  August  1899  Mr  and  Mrs. 
P.  O.  Stanley,  of  Newton,  Mass  ,  drove  their 
Stanley  steamer  up  the  carriage  road  on 
Mount  Washington.  It  was  the  original  as- 
cent of  that  mountain  by  automobile  and  a 
fitting  augury  of  the  remarkable  changes  that 
the  next  50  years  were  to  bring.  In  this 
brief  survey  of  those  changes  In  New  Hamp- 
shire life  since  1899  three  questions  will  be 
posed  and  answers  sought:  How  have  New 
Hampshire  people  altered  their  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  living?  What  new  developments  in  the 
art  of  living  together  have  they  devised?  In 
what  spiritual  and  Intellectual  ways  have 
they  reacted  to  the  fast-flowing  tides  cf 
change? 

The  United  States  census  in  1900  showed 
New  Hampshire  to  have  a  population  of 
411.538.  Slightly  more  than  53  percent  of 
these  people  are  described  as  rural;  1.  e.,  liv- 
ing in  the  country  or  in  villages  of  fewer  than 
2,600  population.  By  1940  the  rural  propor- 
tion had  dropped  to  42  percent,  and  by  1950 
it  was  expected  to  be  still  lower.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  product  of  farm  and  f.eld 
In  terms  of  dollar  value  rL>se  steadily  during 
the  years  after  1900;  by  1949  it  was  approach- 
ing $T0.0C0.CC0  in  annual  value.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  1913,  an  extensive  growth  in  poultry 
raising,  the  appearance  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
the  county  agent.  State  control  of  the  mUk 
market,  and  a  great  Increase  in  tested  dairy 
herds,  the  modernization  of  the  maple-prcd- 
ucta  industry — all  these  have  been  notable 
agricultural  developments  in  the  Granite 
State  clnce  1300. 


Transportation  in  the  last  half  century  has 
similarly  changed.  Edwin  V.  Mitchell  in  hia 
charming  "The  Horse  and  Buggy  Age  in  New 
England"  has  reminded  us  that  19C0  was  the 
high  point  cf  the  equine  era.  There  were 
then  fewer  than  8.000  automobiles  in  all  the 
United  Slates,  and  at  least  20.OCO.000  horses. 
Harness  makers,  blacksmiths.  grlstmUls  and 
feed  stores,  livery  stables,  giant  snow  rollers 
in  the  winter,  and  dusty  roads  In  the  sum- 
mer. In  New  Harapwhlre  as  elsewhere  In  the 
I'atlon  were  apparently  basic  aspects  of 
American  life.  Yet  within  50  years  what  a 
difference.  Old  Dobbin  has  almost  disap- 
peared, an  ox  team  is  a  rarity,  more  than 
100.000  motor  vehicles  are  registered  in  New 
Hampshire  alone,  and  even  the  "iron  horse"  Is 
not  the  Imposing  figure  he  was  in  1900.  New 
Hampshire's  modern  highway  development 
began  in  1905  with  the  passage  of  the  State- 
aid  road  law.  A  short  stretch  of  bituminous 
read  was  laid  near  Nashua  in  1908,  and  the 
original  stretch  of  concrete  highway  cut  down 
in  Hooksett  in  1918.  Interstate  bus  service 
started  in  1923  between  Manchester  and  Low- 
ell, and  Interstate  air  travel  began  in  1934. 

During  the  same  decades  consolidation  in 
New  Hampshire's  principal  Industries — tex- 
tiles, shoes,  and  timber  product.; — waxed  and 
then  began  to  wane.  In  the  latter  nine- 
teenth century  New  Hampshire  had  6,000  in- 
dustrial establlshm.ents;  today  the  number 
is  perhaps  one-sixth  that  number,  but  for- 
tunately Increasing.  The  prototype  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  industrial  giant  was 
the  Amoskeag  Mills  In  Manchester,  at  one 
time  the  worlds  largest  cotton-textile  fac- 
tory. By  1935  such  consolidation  brought  Its 
own  downfall,  and  today  the  single  establish- 
ment of  yesteryear  Is  functioning  as  several 
dozen  varied  and  Independent  industries. 
In  1950.  as  in  1900.  manufacturing.  Including 
such  activities  as  printing  and  the  process- 
ing of  materials  from  Mother  Earth,  is  New 
Hampshire's  chief  method  of  earning  a 
living. 

The  expansion  of  the  recreational  Indus- 
try  In   the   Granite   State   ever   the   last    50 
years    has    been    Impressive.      Even    in    the 
nineteenth    century    thousands    of    persons 
came  annually  to  New  Hampshire,  to  enjoy 
its  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests.    Since  1900 
the    numbers   have   hugely   increased.     The 
establishment     of     the    600.0(i0-acre    White 
Mountain  National  Forest  in   19C9  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later  by  thi?  beginning  of 
State  forest  reservations.     Today  these  have 
expanded  into  more  than  20  attractiv  State 
parks.     In  the  last  50  years  golf  clubs  have 
dotted  the  State,  numerous  t)oys'  and  girls' 
camps  have  been  founded,  and  many  sum- 
mer  theaters   have   flourished.     Tourist   ac- 
commodations have  been  so  well  developed 
that  It  Is  now  possible  to  sleep  75,000  visitors 
to  New  Hampshire  at  one  time.     In  recent 
decades  the  Cannon  Mountaia  Aerial  Tram- 
way, the  Cranmore  Mountain  skimobile,  the 
Belknap  and  Mount  Sunapee  chair  lifts,  snow 
trains,  and  winter  carnivals,  tlae  efforts  of  the 
six  regional  agencies  In  the  State,  and  the 
skill   of    the   State   highway    department   In 
maintaining  good  roads  have  raised  tourism 
to    unprecedented    heights.      Thousands    of 
Granite  State  men  and  women  now  derive 
their  livelihood  from  this  important  indus- 
try. 

What  new  developments  in  the  art  of 
living  together  have  New  Hjimpshlre  people 
devised  in  the  last  half  century?  In  can- 
dor It  must  be  said  that,  more  important 
than  any  single  act  of  will  by  our  people 
themselves,  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
social  revolution  throughou"  the  whole  Na- 
tion wrought  by  technologj  in  the  Isist  50 
years.  Among  these  effects  wlilch  have  in- 
fluenced New  Hampshire  ml;;htlly  have  been 
the  wide  use  of  electricity;  the  marvels  of 
modem  medicine,  hospitals,  and  public 
health;  radio  and  television;  the  moving  pic- 
ture; the  automobile,  tractor,  and  truck; 
frozen  foods  and  fuel  ell;  consolidated 
schools;  supermarkets  and  synthetics  of  all 


sorts:  and  many  other  technological  changes 
of  our  age.  All  these  developments  have  al- 
tered our  wiiole  manner  of  living  together, 
and  in  New  Hampshire  as  elsewhere  their 
impact   lias   been   profound. 

Nevertheless,  In  other  ways  by  deliberate 
acts  of  their  wUl  Granite  State  citiiens 
have  altered  the  pattern  of  public  and 
group  life.  In  1899  "Old  Home  Week"  waa 
begun;  2  years  later  the  present  Judiciary 
S3r8tem  was  inaugurated:  and  in  1900  the 
direct  primary  law  was  instituted.  In  1911 
New  Hampshire  adopted  the  Nation's  flrst 
worlcmen's  compensation  law  and  did  pioneer 
work  with  the  Idea  of  a  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, child  labor  regulation,  and  factory 
inspection  legislation.  During  World  War 
I  the  Granite  State  furnished  mca-e  than 
20,000  men  for  the  armed  services,  invested 
upwards  of  •80,000,000  in  war  securities,  and 
produced  the  author  of  that  famo\is  song. 
"The  Long,  Long  Trail."  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  during  World  War  n.  New 
Hampshire  gave  59,000  men  and  women  to 
the  uniformed  services,  and  in  war  bond 
drives  and  by  interim  buying  Invested  more 
than  $539,006,000  In  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  other  ways  New  Hampshire  people  re- 
acted to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  con- 
temporary world.  In  1936  after  devastating 
floods  and  again  In  1938  after  tlie  terrible 
hurricane  New  Hampshire  showed  the  tradi- 
tional New  England  spirit  of  surmounting 
grave  diflJcultles.  In  1905  the  State's  oldest 
city.  Portsmouth,  was  host  to  the  Conference 
which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  in 
1944  its  largest  hotel  at  Bretton  Woods  shel- 
tered the  conference  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  In  1949  New 
Hampshire  was  proud  to  furnish  the  granite 
cornerstone  for  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters building  now  being  erected  in  New 
York. 

In  what  spiritual  an  I  intellectual  ways 
have  New  Hampshire  people  reacted  to  the 
fast-flowing  tides  of  change  since  1900? 
Among  Protestants  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able Increase  of  the  ecumenical  spirit,  and  a 
lessening  of  narrow  sectarianism.  Among 
those  of  other  faiths  similar  trends  have 
t)een  at  work,  and  all  religious  people  have 
cooperated  closely  In  manners  cf  social  re- 
form and  genjral  welfare.  "Brotherhood 
Week"  In  1950  for  all  the  United  States  was 
headed  by  a  distinguished  Catholic  son  of 
New  Hampshire.  Throughout  the  half  cen-„ 
tury  service  clubs,  youth  organizations,  fra- 
ternal groups,  women's  clubs,  and  welfare 
agencies,  all  with  a  basically  religious  moti- 
vation, have  had  a  steady  growth  and  a  far- 
reaching  Influence. 

Traditionally  partial  to  the  "district 
-chool."  New  Hampshire  did  not  establish  a 
real  State  school  system  until  1919.  As  early 
as  1901  the  Normal  School  at  Keene  had  been 
established,  to  do  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  what  Its  older  sister  at  Plymouth 
had  long  done  for  northern  New  Hampshire. 
In  1923  the  modern  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Dtirham  was  organized,  and  has  rap- 
Idly  grown  to  a  status  of  leadership  among 
Institutions  of  its  kind.  In  private  educa- 
tion Dartmouth  College  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  Nation,  as  did  Colby  Junior 
College.  Exeter,  St.  Paul's,  and  Holderness. 
Other  fine  schools  flourished,  both  on  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  level;  among  these  were 
the  Catholic  colleges  of  St.  Anselm.  Mount 
St.  Mary,  and  Rivier. 

In  the  field  of  books  and  the  arts  New 
Hampshire  had  a  proud  record  over  the  years 
since  1900.  In  1950  almost  every  town  in  the 
State  had  a  free,  tax-supported,  public  li- 
brary; an  efficient  Stats  library  furnished 
bookmobiles;  and  In  per  capita  circulation 
of  tK>oks  New  Hampshire  ranked  high  among 
the  48  States.  Early  in  the  century  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens  was  a  towering  figure  in  the  art 
colony  around  Cornish,  and  his  beautiful 
home  and  studio  are  now  a  public  preserve, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  a  native  of  Exeter, 
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In  view  of  the  tremendous  number  of  Oov- 
•rninent  oflkces  and  bureaus  and  thu-and> 
thata  which  use  the  mails  free  and  freely. 
It  U  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
maybe  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of 
mall  is  this  deadhead  stufT. 

The  Post  OOce  Department  could  Qjure  It 
out  quite  accurately. 

Then  it  cculd  bill  Congress  for  this  load 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  Government 
direct  or  to  the  agencies  or  bureaus  con- 
cerned 

If  all  the  poGtal  lo'\d  v.ere  pay  load  the 
d^oannient  very  likely  would  be  plei:ty  m  the 
Mack. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

cy  coNNEcnm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  statement  made  by  me  this  afternoon 
when  I  personally  appeared  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  which 
is  currently  investigating  a  complaint 
having  reference  to  the  hat  Industry. 
Most  seriously  affected  are  the  workers 
in  some  10  concerns  located  in  the  Dan- 
bury  and  Norwalk  areas,  in  my  district. 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Other  areas 
in  Mas5achusetus.  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  are  likewise  affected  by  the  issue 
involved.  The  statement  follows: 
Statement  ct  Hon    Antonio  N   Saelak.  Ccn- 

cansMAft   AT   La«c¥.    Connecticut.    Befori 

THt  LNiTiD  States  TAtirr  Commission 

Mr  Chairman  and  memt>ers  of  the  TanfT 
Commission.  It  Is  the  well-Known  function 
and  capacity  of  the  Tariff  Commission  In 
cases  of  this  kind  to  search  for  and  evalu- 
ate details  and  technical  Information. 

I  recognize  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  not  normally  be  able  to  submit  more 
technical  details  that  wjuld  assist  the  Com- 
mission than  are  made  available  by  research 
members  of  your  own  staff  and  by  the  many 
experts  In  the  Industry,  some  of  whom  are 
here  to  present  their  statements. 

There  are  come  points,  however,  that  are 
of  particular  Interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
prresa — and  one  or  two  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention as  applying  to  the  case  which  Is  now 
before  you.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  It  would 
be  cf  some  assi.siance  If  we  could  clear  the 
air  a  little  and  RCt  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  d'fcusslon  as  to  whether,  under  existing 
law.  the  industry  now  before  you  can  right- 
fully expect  tome  relief. 

1  have  read  with  considerable  Interest  the 
written  statement  of  Vice  Chairman  Edmln- 
ater  In  a  previous  escape-clause  report  on 
qirmg  clothespins.  We  led  he  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  putting  In  plain  language 
■omoihlng  which  has  been  quite  nebulous 
heretofore,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
aeems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided  by 
thcHte  administering  the  trade-agreementa 
program. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  In  which  he  has 
apelied  cut  the  fact  that  when  tariffs  are 
reduced  l.i  trade  a»?recment8.  it  Is  expected, 
and  therefore  foreseen,  that  Increases  in  Im- 
ports and  decrea:i«s  in  production  might  tak« 
place.  This  Is  very  logical,  for  In  general, 
the  domestic  market  Is  usually  bletised  with 
about  all  of  a  particular  pnxluct  that  It  can 
absorb,  and  when  we  manipulate  the  im- 
port end.  It  ihould  be  anilcipaitd  that  lu- 


creases  In  Imports  would  be  accompanied  by 
decreases  in  domestic  production. 

Now.  as  I  recall,  the  distinguished  Vice 
Chairman  once  told  a  group  of  businessmen 
In  New  York  City  that  It  was  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  escape  clause  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  the  only  person  who 
would  do  the  foreseeing.  It  was  pointed  out 
then  that  the  President  was  the  person  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  and  to  Issue  the  proclamations 
lowering  rates  cf  duiy.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  he  would  have  expert  assistance 
and  some  recommendations,  but  the  responsi- 
bility ultimately  Is  his. 

Summed  up.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the 
President,  when  he  makes  a  concession — that 
Is  lowers  a  r.ite  of  duty— foresees  some  in- 
crease in  Imports  and  quite  possibly,  some 
cutback  in  domestic  production. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  appellants  ap- 
pearing before  you  now  have  the  Herculean 
task  of  proving — if  they  are  to  get  redress — 
that  the  President  did  not  foresee  the  Injury 
to  the  fur-felt-hat  Industry  that  Is  so  evi- 
dent. 

It  would  be  dlfBcult  for  me  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Injury  has  occurred.  That  will 
l)e  do:ie  by  the  Injured,  and  who  is  there 
that  could  do  It  better?  I  am  assuming  in- 
Jury,  for  It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  re- 
ductions In  output,  layoffs  of  workers,  and 
Idle  equipment  is  injurious. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  figure 
that.  If  impwrts  from  low- wage-scale  coun- 
tries are  increasing:  if  retail  sales  In  our  own 
market  are  more  and  more  of  foreign  origin 
and  less  and  less  of  domestic  origin,  then 
the  Imports  are  responsible  for  the  Injurious 
reduction  In  United  States  production.  The 
connection  Is  obvious,  the  result  inescapable. 
The  case  before  you.  one  in  which  unemploy- 
ment, dwindling  sales,  curtailment  of  output, 
and  loss  of  dollar  Income  coincide  closely 
with  Ir.crcased  Imports,  teem.*  to  be  one  of 
definite  Injury  as  a  result  of  Increased  Im- 
ports. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  by  no  means  desire  to 
prejudge  this  case.  but.  assuming  that  some 
of  the  firms  producing  fur  felt  hats  and 
bodies,  have  been  Injured  as  a  result  of  In- 
creasejd  imports,  they  must  still  prove  that 
the  lncrea.se  In  imports,  .and  therefore  the 
Injury.  Is  the  result  of  the  concession  made 
on    the    products    they    manufacture. 

I  firmly  believe  they  can  and  will  do  that — 
as  nebulous  and  difficult  as  such  a  require- 
ment Is.  The  evidence  appears  conclusive 
that  foreign  producers  were  Induced  by 
lowered  tariff  rates  to  enter  the  dome.stlc 
market  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  for- 
merly. They  were  quite  aware  of  the  great 
advantage  they  would  have.  I  recognize 
that  certain  forelc^n  currency  devaluations 
may  have  had  some  effect,  and  that  the 
gradual  strangulation  of  free  enterprise  In 
one  of  the  principal  competing  countries  ty 
Communist  dictators  has  wiped  out  other 
competitive  advanta-^es  we  may  formerly 
have  had.  Nevertheless,  the  Initial  and  most 
Important  factor  was  the  reduction  In  duty. 

But  the  end  Is  not  yet.  Assume  the  do- 
mestic producers  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  they  have  been  Injured,  that  the  injury 
is  the  result  of  Increased  imjiorts,  and  that 
the  increased  Imports  are  the  result  of  the 
concession. 

They  must  still  show  a  greater  amount  of 
Injury  than  was  foreseen  by  the  Presldont 
when  he  reduced  the  duty,  and  that,  gentle- 
men. Is  the  964  question,  and  the  one  In 
which  I  am  particularly  Interested.  It  is 
the  answer  to  that  question  which  will  de- 
cide whether  the  unemployed  go  back  to 
work  and  whether  the  Idle  equipment  l)egln5 
operating  again. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  in  any  prior 
investigations  under  the  e.scape  clau.-e. 
Either  injury   has  not   been  proved  or  the 


appellants   have   failed   to  sho'ir   the   Injtiry 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  concession. 

In  this  case,  I  feel  c  nfldint  you  will 
find  both.  Your  report  to  trte  President 
might  then  state  that  you  havi  found  tho^e 
elements  to  be  present  and  mU  ht  make  rec- 
ommendations accordingly.  I  do  net  pre- 
sume that  you  will  be  able  to  Indicate  to  the 
President  whether  he  foresaw  the  extent  of 
the  injury — that  will  be  a  d<  clslon  which 
only  he  can  make. 

However,  In  the  making  of  your  report,  may 
I  suggest  that  you  dwell  on  o  le  of  two  In- 
cident factors.  \\'hen  the  negotiations  with 
Czechoslavakla  started,  it  was  i.  free  country 
and.  although  wages  were  very  low  and  most 
of  the  numerous  expenses  bese  ting  our  own 
producers  for  the  public  good  were  absent, 
nevertheless  It  was  unfettere<;  by  the  Im- 
perialism of  another  country.  Since  that 
time,  the  yoke  of  rigid  communism  with  all 
its  civil  evils  has  taken  over  the  government 
reins.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  remind 
the  President  of  this  and  point  out  that  he 
probably  did  not  foresee  the  injury  to  the 
American  producers  that  deve  oped  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  despotism  that  « nvelopcd  the 
principal  competing  country.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  President  would  make  a  con- 
cession to  a  Communlst-don  Inatcd  sntel- 
llte  if  he  foresaw  a  resulting  injury  of  any 
magnitude  to  any  domestic  Incustry  because 
of  that  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  compet  tlon  between 
domestic  producers  of  the  artl  les  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  appeal  has  alw.ays  been 
very  keen.  Processes  have  ben  Improved  and 
efficiency  increased  to  a  great  extent.  The 
Improvements  made  by  resean  h  and  expen- 
sive testing  and  experlmenti  ig  have  been 
transmitted  abroad  almost  a*  fast  as  they 
have  been  put  Into  effect  here  In  some  in- 
dustries the  output  per  worker  is  much 
greater  In  this  country  than  abroad.  It  la 
not  true  of  fur  felt  hats  and  bodies. 

Labor  costs,  then,  play  a  v 'ry  Important 
part  in  the  competitive  picturi.  I  need  not 
ask  you  to  make  comparison,  of  the  costs 
of  labor  in  the  principal  comi-etlng  country 
and  In  our  own.  Furthermore .  you  are  cog- 
nizant. I  am  sure,  that  no  don  estlc  Industry 
would  dare  to  form  a  trust  c  r  combine,  or 
would  presume  to  fix  prices  and  regulate 
sales,  or  force  Its  workers  t<  put  in  long 
hours  at  almost  starvation  ^  aj^es.  Unfair 
competition  is  a  phrase  that  lias,  by  careful 
Government  regulation  and  li  spectlon.  been 
practically  eliminated  In  otir  own  country. 

We  cannot  Inspect,  regulate  or  make  Ule- 
gal  those  same  practices  In  an\  foreign  coun- 
try. We  can.  however,  take  s  eps  to  protect 
our  own  industries  fiom  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  the  unfair  methods  of  foreign  com- 
petitors. You  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  such  a  step  In  the  Interests  of  this  In- 
dustry. We  cannot  dictate  to  Tzechoslovakla 
that  employees  there  shall  receive  minimum 
wages  and  decent  working  conditions,  health 
insurance,  retirement,  or  otlier  reasonable 
blessings  accorded  our  own  workers.  We 
can.  however,  prevent  the  pn  ducts  of  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  Czech<  >slova,kla  from 
driving  our  own  Industries  t(  the  w.;ll  and 
our  employees  to  the  dole. 

Attain.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rcalue  tiiat  a  strict 
administration  of  the  escape  clause  by  the 
Tariff  Comniisslun  would  re<  ulre  that  you 
dt'ctde  only  whether  there  »is  injury,  and 
whether  that  injury  was  th«  result  of  in- 
creased Imports  because  of  a  concession. 
You  would  not  be  required  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  foreign  conditions  that  make 
the  cutthroat  competition  possible,  except 
as  they  developed  after  the  :oncessloa  was 
made.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  th£t  the  Congresa, 
when  It  passed  the  Trade  A(itreements  Act, 
and  the  President,  when  I  e  ordered  the 
escape  clause  written  into  all  future  agree- 
ments. Joined  in  one  common  principle,  that 
of  malutaining  our  standards  of  employment 
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and  our  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 
If  that  is  so.  the  various  fringe  elements 
that  I  have  mentioned  here  may  well  be 
taken  into  full  consideration  and  when  ycu 
prepare  your  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

This  Industry  is  being  Injured  by  Increased 
imports.  A.lmost  one-fourth  of  the  domestic 
market  has  already  been  taken  over.  The 
imports  Increased  rapidly  after  the  duty  rate 
was  lowered  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
main  factor  in  the  Injury  new  taking  place. 
While  some  Increase  In  imports  was  prcb- 
ably  foreseen  when  the  concession  was  mnde. 
it  does  rot  reem  logical  that  the  President 
would  have  allowed  the  cut  had  he  foreseen 
the  extent  of  the  increase  in  imports  end  the 
extent  of  the  cut-back  in  our  own  produc- 
tion. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  the  results  of  its 
Investigr.tlon. 


Tlie  Last  50  Years  in  New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  insert  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires  of  the 
faculty  of  Colby  Junior  College  at  New- 
London.  N.  H  .  a  well-known  educator, 
author,  lecturer,  and  civic  leader  in  our 
State.  This  article,  entitled  "The  Last 
Fifty  Years  in  New  Hampshire,"  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Troulxadotir.  a  monthly  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  State  planning  and 
development  commission. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Last  50  Years  in  Nrw  Hampshisb 
(By  J  Duane  Squires) 

On  the  31st  of  August  1899  Mr  and  Mrs. 
P.  O.  Stanley,  of  Newton.  Mass  .  drove  their 
Stanley  steamer  up  the  carriage  road  on 
Mount  Washington.  It  was  the  original  as- 
cent of  that  mountain  by  automobile  and  a 
fitting  augury  of  the  remarkable  changes  that 
the  next  50  years  were  to  bring.  In  this 
brief  survey  of  those  changes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire life  since  1899  three  questions  will  be 
posed  and  answers  sought:  How  have  New 
Hampshire  people  altered  their  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  living?  W^at  new  developments  in  the 
art  of  living  together  have  they  devised'  In 
what  spiritual  and  Intellectual  ways  have 
they  reacted  to  the  fast -flowing  tides  cf 
change? 

The  United  States  census  In  1900  showed 
New  Hampshire  to  have  a  population  of 
411.588.  Slightly  m.ore  than  53  percent  of 
these  people  are  described  as  rural;  i.  e..  liv- 
ing in  the  country  or  in  villages  of  fewer  than 
2.500  population.  By  1940  the  rural  propor- 
tion had  dropped  to  42  percent,  and  by  1950 
It  was  expected  to  be  still  lower.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  product  of  farm  and  f.eld 
te  tmas  of  dollar  value  rose  steadily  during 
the  years  after  1900;  by  1949  it  was  approach- 
ing $T0.0CO.CC0  in  annual  value.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1913.  an  extensive  growth  in  poultry 
raising,  the  appearance  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
the  county  agent.  State  control  of  the  milk 
market,  and  a  great  Increase  in  tested  dairy 
herds,  the  modernization  of  the  maplc-prcd- 
ucta  Industry — all  these  have  been  notable 
agricultuml  development*  in  the  Granite 
State  ilnce  19C0. 
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Transportation  In  the  last  half  century  has 
similarly  changed.  Edwin  V.  Mitchell  In  bis 
charming  "The  Korse  and  Baggy  Age  In  New 
England"  has  reminded  us  that  19l0  was  the 
high  point  cf  the  equine  era.  There  were 
then  fewer  than  8,000  automobiles  in  all  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  :10.0C0,000  horses. 
Harr.ess  makers,  blacksmiths,  gristmills  and 
feed  stores,  livery  stables,  g.ant  snow  rollers 
In  the  winter,  and  dusty  reads  in  the  stim- 
mer.  in  New  Hampshire  as  elsewhere  in  Uie 
I'ation  were  apparently  basic  aspects  of 
American  life.  Yet  within  50  years  what  a 
difference.  Old  Dobbin  hf.s  almost  disap- 
peared, an  ox  team  is  a  rarity,  more  than 
100.000  motor  vehicles  are  registered  In  New 
Hampshire  alone,  and  even  the  "iron  horse"  is 
not  the  Imposing  figure  he  was  in  ISOO.  New 
Hampshire's  modern  highway  development 
began  in  1905  with  the  passage  of  the  State- 
aid  road  law.  A  short  stretch  of  bituminous 
road  was  laid  near  Nashua  in  1908.  and  the 
ori<;inai  stretch  of  concrete  highway  cut  down 
in  Hooksett  in  1918.  Interstate  bus  service 
started  in  1923  between  Manchester  and  Low- 
ell, and  interstate  air  trave:  began  in  1934. 

During  the  same  decades  consolidation  In 
New  Hampshire's  principal  Industries — tex- 
tiles, shoes,  and  timber  prcxlucts — waxed  and 
then  began  to  wane.  In  the  latter  nine- 
teenth century  New  Hampshire  had  6.000  in- 
dustrial establishments;  today  the  number 
is  perhaps  one-sixth  that  aumber.  but  for- 
tunately increasing.  The  prototype  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  industrial  giant  was 
the  Amoskeag  Mills  in  Manchester,  at  one 
time  the  worlds  largest  catton-textile  fac- 
tory. By  1935  such  consolidation  brought  its 
own  downfall,  and  today  the  single  establish- 
ment of  yesteryear  is  functioning  as  several 
dozen  varied  and  indepeadent  industries. 
In  1950,  as  in  19C0,  manufacturing,  including 
such  activities  as  printing  and  the  process- 
ing of  materials  from  Mother  Earth,  is  New 
Hampshire's  chief  method  of  earning  a 
living. 

The  expansion  of  the  recreational  indus- 
try in  the  Granite  State  ever  the  last  50 
years  has  been  lmpressi\e.  Even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  thousands  of  persons 
came  annually  to  New  Hampshire,  to  enjoy 
its  mountains,  lakes,  and  f  jrests.  Since  1900 
the  numbers  have  hugely  Increased.  The 
establishment  of  the  6()0.000-acre  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  in  19C9  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later  by  the  beginning  of 
State  forest  reservations.  Today  these  have 
expanded  into  more  than  :20  attractlv  State 
parks.  In  the  last  50  years  golf  clubs  have 
dotted  the  State,  numerous  boys"  and  girls' 
camps  have  been  founded,  and  many  sum- 
mer theaters  have  flourished.  Tourist  ac- 
commodations have  been  so  well  developed 
that  It  is  now  possible  to  sleep  75,000  visitors 
to  New  Hampshire  at  om;  time.  In  recent 
decades  the  Cannon  Mountain  Aerial  Tram- 
way, the  Cranmore  Mountain  sklmobile.  the 
Belknap  and  Mount  Sunapee  chair  lifts,  snow 
trains,  and  winter  carnivals,  the  efforts  of  the 
six  regional  agencies  in  the  State,  and  the 
skill  of  the  State  highway  department  in 
maintaining  good  roads  have  raised  tourism 
to  unprecedented  heights.  Thousands  of 
Granite  State  rr.cn  and  women  now  derive 
their  livelihood  from  this  Important  Indus- 
try. 

What  new  develcpmerts  In  the  art  of 
living  together  have  New  Hampshire  people 
devised  in  the  last  half  century?  In  can- 
dor it  must  be  said  that,  more  Important 
than  any  single  act  of  '»111  by  our  people 
themselves,  hnve  been  '.he  effects  of  the 
social  revolution  throughout  the  whole  Na- 
tion wrought  by  technology  In  the  last  50 
years.  Among  these  effe'rta  which  have  In- 
fluenced New  Hampshire  mightily  have  been 
the  wide  use  of  electricity;  the  marvels  of 
modern  medicine,  hos(>itals,  and  public 
health:  radio  and  television;  the  moving  pic- 
ture: the  automobile,  tractor,  and  truck; 
frozen  foods  and  fuel  oil;  consolidated 
schools;  su{>ermarkets  ar.d  synthetics  of  all 


sorts;  and  many  other  technological  changes 
of  our  age.  All  these  developments  have  al- 
tered our  whole  manner  of  living  together, 
and  In  New  Hampshire  as  elsewhere  their 
Impact   has   been   profoxind. 

Nevertheless,  In  other  ways  by  deliberate 
acts  of  their  wUl  Granite  State  citizens 
have  altered  the  pattern  of  public  and 
group  life.  In  1899  "Old  Home  Week"  wa« 
begun;  2  years  later  the  present  Judiciary 
system  was  inaugurated:  and  In  1909  the 
direct  primary  law  was  Instituted.  In  1911 
New  Hampshire  adopted  the  Nation's  first 
workmen's  compensation  law  and  did  pioneer 
work  with  the  idea  of  a  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, child  labor  regulation,  and  factory 
Inspection  legislation.  During  World  War 
I  the  Granite  State  furnished  more  than 
20.000  men  for  the  armed  services.  Invested 
upwards  of  $80,000,000  In  war  sectiritles,  and 
produced  the  author  of  that  famoiu  song, 
"The  Long.  Long  Trail."  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  during  World  War  n.  New 
Hampshire  gave  59.000  men  and  women  to 
the  uniformed  services,  and  In  war  bond 
drives  and  by  Interim  buying  Invested  more 
than  $539,000,000  In  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  other  ways  New  Hampshire  people  re- 
acted to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  con- 
temporary world.  In  1936  after  devastating 
floods  and  again  In  1938  after  the  terrible 
hurricane  New  Hampshire  showed  the  tradi- 
tional New  England  spirit  of  surmounting 
grave  difficulties.  In  1905  the  State's  oldest 
city.  Portsmouth,  was  host  to  the  Conference 
which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  In 
1944  its  largest  hotel  at  Bretton  Woods  shel- 
tered the  conference  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  In  1949  New 
Hampshire  was  proud  to  furnish  the  granite 
cornerstone  for  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters building  now  being  erected  In  New 
YcM-k. 

In  what  spiritual  and  intellectual  ways 
have  New  Hampshire  people  reacted  to  the 
fast-flowing  tides  of  change  since  1900? 
Among  Protestants  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able Increase  of  the  ecumenical  spirit,  and  a 
lessening  of  narrow  sectarianism.  Among 
those  of  other  faiths  similar  trends  have 
been  at  work,  and  all  religions  people  have 
cooperated  closely  In  manners  cf  social  re- 
form and  general  welfare.  "Brotherhood 
Week"  In  1950  for  all  the  United  States  was 
headed  by  a  distinguished  Catholic  son  of 
New  Hampshire.  Throughout  the  half  cen- 
txiry  service  clubs,  youth  organizations,  fra- 
ternal groups,  women's  clubs,  and  welfare 
agencies,  all  with  a  basically  religious  moti- 
vation, have  had  a  steady  growth  and  a  far« 
reaching  Influence. 

Traditionally  partial  to  the  "district 
:.chool,"  New  Hampshire  did  not  establish  a 
real  State  school  system  until  1919.  As  early 
as  1901  the  Normal  School  at  Keene  had  been 
established,  to  do  for  the  southern  p<u-t  of 
the  State  what  its  older  sister  at  Plymouth 
had  long  done  for  northern  New  Hampshire. 
In  1923  the  modern  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Dtirham  was  organized,  and  has  rap- 
idly grown  to  a  status  of  leadership  among 
institutions  of  Its  kind.  In  private  educa- 
tion Dartmouth  College  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  Nation,  as  did  Colby  Junior 
College.  Kxeter,  St.  Paul's,  and  Holdemess. 
Other  fine  schools  flotirlshed,  both  on  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  level;  among  these  were 
the  Catholic  colleges  of  St.  Anselm,  Mount 
St.  Mary,  and  Rivler. 

In  the  field  of  books  and  the  arts  New 
Hampshire  had  a  proud  record  over  the  years 
since  1900.  In  1950  almost  every  town  in  the 
State  had  a  free,  tax-supported,  public  li- 
brary; an  efficient  State  library  furnished 
bookmobiles;  and  In  per  capita  circulation 
of  books  New  Hampshire  ranked  high  among 
the  48  States.  Early  In  the  century  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens  was  a  towering  figure  in  the  art 
colony  around  Cornish,  and  his  beautiful 
home  and  studio  are  now  a  public  preserve. 
Daniel  Chester  French,  a  native  of  Exeter, 
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rid  rcQcvn  from  his  creation  of 
Um  Liaeotn  Memorial  in  Wmslungton  in  1923. 
Ttw  handwning  Cum«r  Gallery  ot  Aru  In 
liaiicfa«rt«r  opec«<l  in  1927.  and  th«  Orcaco 
murals  at  Dartniauth  became  lamcus  a  dec- 
ad*  Utcr.  Sue*  19C8  tbe  MacDcweU  Coiony 
M  PMcrtMTOugb  has  been  a  stimulus  to  arrlt- 
m»  And  ■auaicians.  vMle  ai  neaxbr  Sv:iU2ej 
In  1914  Joyce  KUmer  vas  Inspired  U>  write 
his  inuBonal  poem.  Trees. 

In  wnnmarv.  tt  is  ciear  that  New  Hamp- 
shire has  cliaxi^red  amazing:  y  m  the  past  50 
ysars.  Yet.  as  Carletoc  J  H.  Ba>-es  has  prop- 
•riy  reznlnded  us.  the  forces  of  continuity 
arc  aiwaj^  stronger  zhan  those  of  alternation. 
Uoderneath,  the  character  ot  the  Gr&nit« 
State  has  becc  constant.  It  was  no  accident 
that  the  FBI  reported  In  1»4«  that  New 
Bampfbire  aas  the  most  law-abiding  Stats 
In  the  Nation.  Perhaps  with  this  thought  In 
mind,  the  late  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo  wrote 
in  1»4« 

"Conserrative  they  are  indeed,  these  coun- 
try people  ot  New  Hampshire  •  •  •  but 
tt  does  rot  foUcw  that  they  are  dull.  Far 
{rom  it.  They  are  u  shrewd  as  they  are  con- 
•erratlvc.  and  so  must  occupy  pretty  nearly 
th*  tlrst  piace  among  the  shrewd  peoples  oi 
th«r  world  •  •  •  That  U  merely  one 
phase  ot  the  uncanny  sense  which  gives  un- 
usual value  to  their  judgments  upon  every- 
thing trom  uncertain  weather  to  even  more 
uncertain  human  nature.  •  •  •  Is  It 
possible  that  the  countryside  in  which  they 
live  is  a  tiny  cosmos  containing  ail  types  ot 
human  character?  •  •  •  p«rhaps  it  is 
so.  At  ail  evenu  their  keenness  in  judging 
individuals  is  equaled  oniy  by  their  knowl- 
edge a(  human  i.^ture  in  general." 

It  is  a  tribute  ot  which  New  Hampshire 
folk  in  the  middle  ot  the  chsinglng  iweniiciti 
century  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 


CwUiliMst  of  Postal  Scmce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANCER 

or  NOCTH  DAKOTS 

DC  THE  SKSATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Tuesday.  May  9  <leotsUittv€  day  o/ 
Wednesday.  March  29^.  1950 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RircwD  an  editorial 
entitled  •How  To  Blacltjaclc  Congress." 
publi.«hed  In  the  St.  Petersburg  <FlaJ 
Evening  Independent  of  April  20. 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  f oilows : 

H'ow  To  Blackjack  Cowc««s« 
The  dliBculty  In  enforcing  economy  In 
Oovernment  is  well  Illustrated  by  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson's  order  sharply  reducing 
postal  deiirerles.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt 
but  what  Donaldson  s  order  is  simply  a  high- 
handed attempt  to  blackjack  Congress  into 
appropriating  the  funds  the  postal  depart- 
ment feels  U  needs  to  carry  on.  He  obviously 
hopes  that  his  order  will  result  In  a  great  bus 
and  cry  from  the  people  demanding  ib« 
restoration  ol  the  departments  tuuds. 

Undoubtedly  that  pressure  will  nxm  b« 
forthcoming.  How  Congress  will  deal  with 
It  remains  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless  Donald- 
son knows,  and  so  does  Congress,  that  there 
would  b»  no  ncoes&tty  for  a  retrenchment  in 
postal  servlcs  If  the  department  were  op« 
•rated  efllcicntly  and  sensibly. 

The  HooTer  Commission  haa  pointed  meas- 
vre  by  measure  how  the  annual  postal  deficit 
can  bs  climinatsd   wtihoui   curtailment   of 


serrlce.  In  fact,  under  the  Commission's 
plan  tervioe  wouid  actually  be  increased  in- 
stead ot  decreased. 

But  entrenched  bureaucracy  In  the  postal 
department,  as  In  other  a^nc:es  is  difficult 
to  light  W,^n  laced  with  a  showdown,  the 
bureaucrat  invariably  finds  a  means  ot  mak- 
ing the  public  sutler:  tor  his  first  alleglancs 
Is  to  th«  world  ot  bureaucracy,  never  the 
people. 


Proposed  Loan  to  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

OF  NFW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  MTJRPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  John 
ODonnell: 

Capttai,  Stctt 
(By  John  OTtonnell) 

WASHiNCToif.  D  C,  AprU  27 — It  was  only 
9  months  ago  that  Secretary  ot  State  Ache- 
son — then  riding  high.  wide,  and  band- 
some — coldly  told  the  Senate  that  he  op- 
po6ed  lending  •60.000.000  to  Spain  on  the 
gro'und  that  Spain  was  a  poor  security  risk. 

A  couple  ot  days  later,  in  his  White  House 
press  conference.  President  Truman  backed 
up  antl-Spain  Acineson.  He  declared  that  if 
the  Senate  bill  then  under  consideration 
carried  provisions  tor  a  $60,000,000  loan  to 
Spain  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  he'd 
be  against  it  and  he  bltmtly  proclaimed  that 
this  Nation  Just  didnt  have  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Spain. 

COKWAIXT    STATTS    SO'TaSAL 

Now  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Tom  Con- 
KsixT.  ot  Texas,  solemnly  assures  the  Senate 
that  he  has  Just  talked  with  Truman  and 
Acheson  and  can  assure  the  upper  House 
tliat.  it  Spain  applies  for  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan,  the  O  K.  of  White  House  and 
State  Department  will  be  forthcoming — and 
pronto. 

We  can  assure  the  readers  that  this  would 
never  have  happened  it  Acheson  and  Truman 
hadn't  been  nursing  the  bruises  and  wounds 
etiilered  In  their  defense  against  the  Com- 
munist In^tration  charges  hurled  at  the  ad. 
ministration  by  Senator  Joseph  McC'aitht 
(Republican.    Wisconsin). 

It  took  CoNNAixT's  solemn  pledge  that 
Acheson  and  Truman  had  reversed  them- 
selves before  the  Sc:..ate  agreed  it  should  pass 
the  tcrelgn-ald  bill  without  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision that  Spain  must  receive  a  $60,000,000 
loan  out  ot  the  over-all  $3,260,000,000  appro- 
prution.  The  mandatary  loan  to  Spain  lost, 
42  to  35. 

Now  all  this  and  Its  tiackground  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  as  It  relates  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  consclouaiy  playing  the 
Cammie  game  In  the  higher  echelons  ot  di- 
plomacy in  this  Republic. 

The  facts  are  that  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco  and  the  forces  behind  htm  have  been 
fb«  toes  ot  the  Kremlin  since  the  first  shot 
was  fired  in  the  eflirt  to  recapture  the  gov- 
ernment ot  Spain  from  Moscow-dominated 
R«>ds,  syndicaluts,  radicals,  antlclerlcals, 
ttc  .  who  had  seized  power.  That  was  soft- 
pedaled  along  with  the  record  that  the  antl- 
rranco  groups  In  this  country  at  the  time 
ot  the  clvU  war  have  now,  on  the  whole,  been 
publicly  denounced  as  Commie-tront  and 
subvfrnve.  In  that  group  are  formally 
lisud    ilies*    orgauizallons.    The    Abraham 


Lincoln  Brigade,  the  Action  Committe*  to 
Free  Spain  Now.  the  Americin  Commlttea 
for  Spanish  Freedom,  the  (Somite  Coord- 
inator pro  Republlca  Espanc  la.  the  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  De- 
mocracy, and  the  North  American  Spanish 
Aid  Committee. 

BASXm    LAIS    TO    MRS      R(  CSEVXLT 

In  the  UN  sessions,  even  titer  such  Re- 
publican leaders  as  Arthur  \  ANDtMBEmc,  of 
Michigan,  and  Democrats  like  Connaxxy  had 
proclaimed  months  back  that  the  majority 
ot  the  Senate  wanted  us  to  resume  normal 
relations  with  Spain,  and  s^'ud  back  our 
Ambassador.  Mrs  Eleanor  Rowevelt  In  ths 
UN  blocked  the  move  and  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  n  switch  from 
the  Kremlin  line. 

Then  and  today,  our  military  leaders  will 
point  out.  privately,  the  necesilty  ot  having 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  our  s.de  when  ths 
cold    war    takes   on    the   heat     )f    battle. 

Today's  move  In  the  Senat»' — If  Acheson 
and  Truman  make  good  the  pre  mlse  to  Spain 
that  CoNNALLT  proclaimed  in  the  Senate- 
may  well  mean  the  end  to  t  le  persistent, 
sinister  attack  which  Moscow'?  mouthpieces 
In  America  have  been  hurling  it  Spain  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  since. 

Roosevelt  In  his  official  pap>r8,  Churchill 
In  his  historical  report.  Elsenhower  In  his 
account  and  the  wartime  diary  )f  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  Carleton  Hayes  all  have  em- 
phasized the  long- ignored  taci  that  Franco 
was  on  our  side  and  not  on  Hit  er's  and  that 
without  Franco's  aid  our  North  African  land- 
ings would  have  ended  in  bloo<  y  disaster. 

SUPPORT  ntOU  GERMAN  S  JtTRCX 


Their  endorsements  ot  Fran 
been  deliberately  skipped  over  i 
notice.  But  we  notice  from  anc 
this  one  German — that  the  An 
ment  on  Franco  was  correct — 
the  opening  days  of  IMl.  whe 
were  being  battered  In  North  A 
German  armies  were  riding  the 
tory. 

In  B.  H.  Uddell  Hart's  The  C 
era'.s  Talk  (William  Morrow  L  C 
1950,  308  pp.  $4),  Gen.  Kurt  S 
mander  In  chief  of  Germar 
forces,  was  quoted  as  saying 
could  have  taken  Gibraltar  onl 
Ish  help,  and  Student  so  re( 
where  a  parachute  attack  had  t 

"After  my  report.  Cteneral  i 
on,  that  plan  was  changed  in 
one  ot  capturing  Gibraltar  by 
the  mainland.  Eight  divisions 
were  to  race  through  Spain. 
pended  on  the  Spanish  agreel 
through.  Hitler  did  not  want 
risk  ot  having  to  fight  his  way  tl 
He  tried  to  persuade  Franco, 
would  not  agree.  The  discuss; 
for  some  tmi^e  but  proved  fruit 
Gibraltar  plan  had  to  be  dropp 


:o  have  lonf 
r  given  scant 

•.her  source— 
erlcan  Judg- 
•ven  back  in 
1  the  British 
rlca  and  ths 
crest  ot  vlc« 

'■erman  Cten- 
y.  New  York, 

udent,  com- 
y's  alrtxsrne 
he  Germans 
f  with  Span- 
orted  home, 
een  planned, 
tudent  went 
o  the  bigger 
xn  attack  on 
from  France 
But  this  de- 
:ig   to   let   tis 

to  take  the 
rough  Spain. 

but  Franco 
ous  went  on 
less.  So  ths 
id." 


Cartailment  of  Postal  5eryke 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ/  ARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

op  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tupsdav.  May  9  degislattfe  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29k  1950 

Mr  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Post  OfTlce— Cats  Paw,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  iTenn.)  Banner 
of  AprU  22.  1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Post  Office — Cat's  Paw 

In  one  of  those  sweetly  chiding  "come 
now"  editorials  rebuking  the  unreasonable, 
a  contemporary  asks:  "Do  you  absolutely 
have  to  have  your  mall  twice  a  day?"  With 
that  as  its  headline.  It  goes  on  to  Justify  the 
slcEh  ot  service  which  Mr.  Donaldson  has 
ordered  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  As 
a  stanch  defender  ot  the  New  Deal  and  then 
the  Fair  Deal,  it  refrains  from  all  suggestion, 
naturally,  that  the  Post  Office  has  been  used 
to  rake  squanderbund  chestnuts  out  of  the 
economy  fire. 

But  back  to  that  question:  The  answer  Is 
"No."  Most  citizens  don't  absolutely  have  to 
have  even  one  mall  delivery.  They  could  go 
to  the  post  office  and  call  at  the  general 
delivery  window.  Or  they  could  communi- 
cate by  telephone  or  telegraph  or  buy  time 
on  the  radio  In  lieu  ot  written  correspond- 
ence. Or  they  could  get  in  their  cars,  or  even 
walk,  to  go  see  the  folks  personally,  with 
whom  they  have  social  or  business  contacts. 

The  point  Is  that  they  don't  have  to  do 
that — or  haven't  had  to — because  the  postal 
service  has  built  up  the  finest  mall-carrying 
system  of  any  land.  It  has  steadily  Improved 
that  service;  not  as  a  t)oondoggle  venture, 
but  as  a  responsible  discharge  of  public  serv- 
ice obligations  Justifying  the  slogan  which 
declares  that  neither  storm  nor  other  calami- 
ties and  handicaps  shall  stop  these  couriers. 

Another  point  is  that  this  essential  serv- 
ice, proudly  maintained  and  Improved  over 
the  years,  has  been  curtailed  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son's order  when  there  are  dozens  ot  Federal 
units — each  with  its  encumbering  person- 
nel— which  could  be  abridged  or  lopped  off 
entirely  without  detriment  to  the  operating 
efficiency  ot  government,  and  actually  to 
every  taxpayer's  benefit. 

If  the  question  were  asked  "Do  you  abso- 
lutely have  to  have  the  services  of  these  sur- 
plus agencies — these  supernumeraries  of 
big  Government? "  the  answer  would  be  an 
unequivocal  "No." 

When  these,  and  not  the  post  offlce.  are 
curtailed,  no  responsible  citizen  would  reg- 
ister a  complaint. 


Partition  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  very 
Impressive  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Clan-na-Gael  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Easter 
Sunday  night,  April  9,  1950.  sent  to  me 
by  my  valued  friend.  James  Reidy. 

These  admirably  drawn  resolutions  set 
forth  clearly  and  forcibly  the  viewpoint 
and  arguments  for  the  elimination  of 
partition  in  Ireland.  To  my  mind  the 
arguments  presented  are  unanswerable 
to  any  American  who  believes  In  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  these  resolutions  and  other  similar 
communications  concerning  Ihis  great 
contemporary  problem  which  affects  so 


profoundly  the  destiny  of  a  courageous 
people  who  will  not  be  deterred  in  their 
age-old  fight  for  hberty  end  unity. 

Americans  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
question  of  Irish  unity  and  Irish  au- 
tonomy. It  is  bound  up  inseparably  with 
our  own  ideals  of  free  government  for 
which  so  many  persons  of  Irish  descent 
and  blood  have  so  valiantly  and  indomi- 
tably fought  and  died.  It  is  bound  up 
with  eternal  principles  uiwn  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  by  which  it  has 
risen  to  incomparable  greatness.  It  is 
bound  up  with  the  avowed  aims  for 
which  this  Nation  has  stood,  fought,  and 
sacrificed  so  much — the  dignity  of  man, 
the  supremacy  of  moral  and  civil  law, 
the  predominant  political  significance  of 
self-determination  for  all  nations,  great 
and  small,  and  the  right  of  every  people 
worthy  of  the  name  to  establish  the 
government  of  their  choice  under  free 
institutions  and  free  traditions.  It  is 
bound  up  with  strategic  values  in  this 
time  of  peril. 

Freedom  exists  for  all.  not  for  the 
favored  and  the  privileged.    It  exists  for 
mankind,  for  the  Irish  as  well  as  every 
other  people.    It  exists  particularly  for 
those  peoples,  hke  the  Ir;sh,  who  have 
cherished  it  enough  unselfishly  to  die  for 
it  throughout   recorded   time.     Let   us 
never  compromise  the  cau;«  of  freedom. 
Let  U-,  hold  out  the  hand  ot  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  the  Irish  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  their  ijallant  strug- 
gle to  achieve  unity  and   ndependence. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  soon  express 
itself  on  this  question.    And  I  hope  the 
great  British  Government  will  recognize 
that  the  early  unity  and  deliverance  of 
Ireland  will  do  much  indeed  to  cement 
the  bonds  which  bind  that  nation  to  ours 
in  the  confraternity  of  freedom-loving 
peoples. 
The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolved.  That  we,  membjrs  and  friends 
ot  the  Clan-na-Gael.  assembled  in  the  Hotel 
Astor,    New    York    City,    on    Easter    Sunday 
night.  AprU  9,  1950.  to  honor  the  men  oi  our 
race  who  fought  and  died  tor  Ireland  s  free- 
dom in  Easter  week,  19:6.  again  pledge  our- 
selves to  work  earnestly.  In  c>x)peratlon  with 
all   the  other  American-Irlst.  organizations. 
In  support  ot  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
Ireland   for   the  withdrawal  ot  the  English 
armed  forces  and  the  English  flag  trom  the 
six  counties  of  northeast  Ulster,  which  were 
arbitrarily  separated  Irom  the  Irish  Nation 
by    a    partition    act    passed    in   the    English 
Parliament  In  1920;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  as  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land dismembered  Ireland  in  1920  tor  the 
evil  purpose  of  fostering  division  and  discord 
among  the  people  ot  Northeast  Ulster  to 
serve  the  Interest  of  English  imperialism  and 
did  so  without  the  approval  of  even  the 
Irish  Unionists  who  '*ere  sitting  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  at  that  time,  we  again 
charge  that  Government  with  being  soiely 
responsible  tor  the  grievous  wrong  which  waa 
done  to  the  people  ot  Ireland  and  to  the 
Irish  race  everywhere  by  the  passage  ot  the 
Partition  Act,  and  we  demand  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  which  perpetrated  this  in- 
justice, undo  It  by  restoring  to  Ireland  the 
six  separated  counties  that  have  been  part 
ot  the  Irish  Nation  trom  time  immemorial; 
and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  we  charge  that  the  puppet 
government  known  officially  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland  has  from  its  be- 
ginning violated,  and  still  continues  to  Tio< 


late,  every  one  of  the  four  freedoms,  which 
were  declared  to  be  the  things  tor  which  the 
Government  of  England  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment were  fighting  in  the  Second  World  War. 
and  we  cite  in  proof  of  this  accusation  the 
ban  against  celebrations  in  honor  of  St. 
Patrick  issued  by  the  despotic  regime  in  Bel- 
fast and  the  relmposUion,  on  AprU  6,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  infamous  Special  Powers 
Act,  including  authority  to  the  regular  police 
and  the  auxiliary  police  force  known  as  the 
B.  Specials,  which  is  recruited  from  the  most 
fanatical  members  to  raid  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  search  them  without  a  warrant 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  brand  as  untenable  the 
argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  some 
quarters  that  American  citizens  of  Irish 
blood  should  not  ask  or  expect  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  a 
dispute  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  EIngland.  and  we  de- 
clare, in  answer  to  that  contention  that  the 
Goverimient  ot  the  United  States  has  already 
Injected  Itself  into  this  situation — and 
on  the  side  ot  England — by  shoveling,  un- 
conditionally, billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  some  millions  of  those  billions  have  been  . 
and  are  used  by  the  English  Government  to 
subsidize  and  8up{>ort  the  puppet  government 
in  Belfast,  keep  part  of  Ireland  unfree  and 
prevent  the  people  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  Island  trom  living  together  in  peace 
and  uniting  amicably  with  the  Inhabitanta 
of  the  other  twenty-six  coimties  of  Ireland; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we.  remembering  th« 
pledges  which  were  made  to  the  uiifree 
peoples  of  the  world  by  the  spokesmen  of 
our  Government  in  wartime  and  aware  also 
of  the  friendship  of  millions  of  liberty-lov- 
ing Americans,  not  of  ouz  race,  for  the  peoplo 
of  Ireland,  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  in- 
sisting that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  by  iu  prodigality  in  the  tiso 
of  the  money  ot  its  citizens,  has  kept  the 
British  Empire  from  collapsing  completely, 
has  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to 
tell  the  English  Oovernment  that  it  is  vio- 
lating American  principles  by  Its  conduct 
toward  Ireland  and  that,  it  it  continues  to 
do  so,  the  flow  of  American  dollars  Into  tha 
English  Treasury  will  cease;  and  be  it  also 
Resolved.  That  we  request  our  representa- 
tives in  both  Houses  ot  Congress  to  keep  tn 
mind  the  misuse  by  the  Government  of 
England  of  part  ot  those  billion  dollar  hand- 
outs which  it  has  received  trom  the  United 
States  and  we  demand  that  no  further  ap- 
propriations be  voted  to  that  government 
whUe  it  continues  its  oppressions  in  Ireland 
and  maintains  a  garrison  there. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Senrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  Uegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  a  letter  from 
Walter  K.  Waring  to  the  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  of  April  21, 
1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
M  foUows: 

That  Cttt  m  Mail  Sntxics 

To  the  Eurrot  or  th«  iNgnini 

It  has  Just  been  announced  that  the  Poet 
OfiBcc  Depvtnient  haa  decided  that  there 
shall  be  one  Instead  of  two  deliveries  of  mall 
In  the  residential  districts  of  our  cltlra. 

This  Is  certainly  a  raw  deal  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  for  years  has  been  footing 
more  than  his  share  fcr  the  maintenance 
cf  the  Pout  OtBce  Department. 

F\erT  letter  sent  by  humble  John  Doe 
must  bear  a  3 -cent  stamp  I  understand 
that  the  arerage  letter  weljrhs  slightly  less 
than  one-half  an  ounce  This  means  that 
first -claaa  mall  pa3rs  the  Oovernment  some- 
what more  than  9  cents  an  ounce  or  about 
•1  a  pound  Simple  arithmetic  shows  that 
Ihu  means  t3.000  a  ton  The  Oovernment 
'  ean  carry  letters,  at  a  profit,  to  any  part  r\ 
thla  Natlnn  at  that  rale  ol  payment.  But 
the  cittoens  paying  this  high  rate  of  postage 
axe  to  have  their  dally  dellverlei  cut  In  half. 

Why  does  the  Poet  Office  Department  have 
ft  deficit ">  Because  any  firm  acquiring  • 
second -dasa  mailing  permit  can  send  John 
Di.>e  circulars,  pamphlets,  prospectuses,  and 
what  not  for  practically  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  12  000  per  ton  which  John 
Doe  must  pay  for  the  necessary  letters  that 
be  sends  to  friends,  relatives,  and  creditors. 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  am  sxire  that 
John  Doe  consigns  Immediately  to  the 
wastebasket  at  least  90  percent  of  this  sec- 
cnd-class  mall.  Yet  he  must  not  only  pay 
for  such  mall  with  his  3-cent  stamps  but 
he  Is  penalized  by  having  his  mall  deliveries 
cut  In  half. 

Surely  the  Post  OfBce  Department  has  not 
considered  the  rank  and  file  of  its  citizens — 
and  its  i>atrons — In  Issuing  Its  decree. 

WALTtt    E.    W  SRI  NO. 

Lmcoln  Uwrvnarrr,  i*prtZ  i«. 


PcBsioB  Pius  and  Public  Policy 


BJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FXNNSTLTANU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Beecher  E.  Hess,  for  years  identified  with 
the  movement  to  provide  adequate  old- 
ajje  pensions,  visited  central  Pennsyl- 
vania last  week  and  addressed  large 
:  roups  at  Altoona  and  Williamsburg  in 
;ny  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Hess'  analysis  of  the  general 
problem  of  old-age  pensions  Is  of  timely 
Interest  and  for  that  reason  I  am  In- 
sertlnR  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  his  address: 

Puraicii  Plans  ahb  Pv-blic  Polict 

Pnllowlng  the  legislative  trends  In  our 
National  Capitol  I  am  Impreased  '  ah  the 
great  public  Interest  that  U  focu-fj  on  the 
preservation  of  our  Americanism  and  the 
general  subject  of  pensions.  Americanism 
versus  forelgnlsra  of  one  kind  or  another  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  every  true  American  citizen 
today.  Never  before  in  our  Nation's  hUtory 
have  we  been  confronted  with  a  problem 
dealing  with  so  many  of  tho««  within  our 
own  border  who  would  destroy  our  form  of 
government,  enalave  us  xmder  a  dictatorship 
and  subject  us  to  the  rule  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain It  la  scarcely  believable  that  such  a 
cnndltlun  could  exist  in  free  America,  but  It 


Is  a  fact  and  not  a  red  herring  drawn  across 
the  path  of  our  national  life.  It  la  a  great 
saturacUon  to  me  to  be  Identified  with  an 
organization,  as  a  member,  that  has  for  one 
of  Its  objectives  patriotism.  I  refer  to  the 
American  p>enslon  committee  under  whose 
auspices  I  am  speaking  now.  This  nonparti- 
san organization  Is  national  In  scope  havln? 
clubs  and  memberships  In  17  Stales.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  It  Is  particularly  active  In 
this  area  of  Pennsylvania  where  Its  Influence 
for  Americanism  and  pensions  Is  substantial. 
In  the  pension  field  this  organization  Is  de- 
volinR  Its  best  efforts  toward  better  pensions 
and  improved  social  security. 

Our  old  folks  represent  one  segment  of 
our  population  that  from  year  to  year  are 
placed  in  greater  Jeopardy.  ThU  U  perhaps 
due  to  our  national  development  and  to  our 
everchanglng  economic  order.  Age  limita- 
tions for  Industrial  employment  are  decreas- 
ing while  It  becomes  more  dlSlcult  for  older 
people  to  get  or  hold  a  Job  The  elderly  man 
or  woman  has  little  chance  of  earning  a 
livelihood  today 

The  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that  our  i>opu- 
lation  Is  increasing  beyond  all  past  esti- 
mates— the  population  u  more  than  150.000.- 
000.  ThU  represenu  a  gain  of  17.COO.000 
since  1940.  That  gain  I*  more  than  the 
population  of  all  the  New  England  States 
combined  And  the  largest  percentage  of  all 
this  Increased  population  comes  In  the  age 
group  of  60  years  and  over.  There  are  now 
more  than  16.000.000  American  citizens  over 
60  years  of  age  and  an  estimated  10.000.000 
of  them  are  dependent  more  or  less  upon 
someone  else  for  their  existence. 

Modern  science,  hygiene,  medical  care,  hcs- 
pUallzation,  etc.,  have  greatly  prolonged  their 
lives.  They  sometimes  feel  that  they  are  too 
young  to  die  and  too  old  to  live.  The  tragic 
result  of  our  speeded-up  Industry  Is  an  ever 
growing  army  of  aged  folks  forced  Into  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  obscurity.  While  we 
are  most  thoughtful  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  feel  we  are  prone  to  Ignore  our  own  needy 
old  folks  and  let  them  suffer  without  atten- 
tion or  concern. 

In  this  Congress  there  were  long  debates 
on  the  famous  minimum-wage  proposition. 
Again  and  again  we  were  told  that  75  cents 
an  hour  or  $30  per  week  was  an  absolute 
minimum  on  which  an  Individual  could  live. 
If  that  be  true  we  are  guilty  of  relegating 
more  than  2.500.000  good  American  citizens 
to  slow  starvation,  for  there  are  that  many 
who  are  on  the  old-age-asslatance  rolls  get- 
ting the  pitiable  sum  of  about  110  a  week, 
average,  throughout  the  country.  By  what 
J  rocess  of  reasoning  do  we  assume  that  one 
nan  must  have  a  minimum  of  930  a  week 
to  live  on  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to 
hear  the  plea  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
Is  forced  to  live  or  die  on  $10  a  week?  The 
answer  Is  obvious.  It  Is  unfair,  unjust,  and 
un-American. 

To  guard  ourselves  against  communism  we 
spend  millions  beaming  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  support 
ECA  to  the  tune  of  115.000.000  000.  and  we 
rightly  seek  to  protect  ourselves  against  any 
and  all  subversive  elements  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  our 
American  way  of  life  Is  the  fear  of  destitu- 
tion, dependency,  and  poverty  when  our  pro- 
ductive days  are  over.  Millions  of  destitute 
senior  Americans  find  It  difficult  to  enthuse 
over  ft  security  system  that  provides  them 
only  $10  each  per  week  when  living  costs 
are  at  the  highest  peak  in  history.  While 
they  are  proud  and  perhaps  not  so  vocal  as 
other  groups  getting  Government  aid  and 
support  of  one  kind  or  another,  their  feel- 
ing of  neglect  Is  deep-seated  and  their  being 
Ignored  is  bitterly  resented.  I  have  yet  to 
find  anyone  who  Is  satisfied  with  old-age 
assistance  as  It  Is  operated  by  the  preaent 
Administration.  All  are  agreed  that  It  Is  In 
need  of  revision  or  Improvement  and  many 
feel  that  It  should  be  scrapped  and  replaced 


with  a  new  system  whereby  pensions  would 
be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  criticism  of  the  present  old- 
age  assistance  are  the  Hen  laws  that  prevail 
la  many  States.  Under  these  laws  old  per- 
sons cannot  secure  a  pension  If  he  or  she 
has  property.  Insurance,  or  anything  else 
of  value.  In  effect  they  must  proclaim  them- 
selves paupers  regardless  of  cause  or  circum- 
stances which  may  be  beyond  their  control. 
Pensions  as  security  In  old  age  has  within 
ft  short  lime  become  one  of  the  foremost 
public  Issues  of  our  day.  Industry  through- 
out the  country  has  adopted  pension  pro- 
grams for  their  workers.  But  can  many 
companies  or  corporations  provide  real  old 
age  security  for  their  employees?  How  can 
anyone  know  whether  or  not  a  large  and 
prosperous  enterprise  may  not  be  completely 
out  of  biislnesa  5  or  10  years  hence. 

Tou  hear  It  said  that  pensions  are  paid 
for  by  the  company  and  the  workers.  Now 
If  we  are  realutic  we  must  agree  that  sticb 
pension  coats  are  added  to  the  price  of  the 
product  and  paid  (or  by  ttie  purchasing  pub- 
lic. The  United  Mine  Workers  have  ft  $100 
a  month  pension  and  I  am  glad  to  see  them 
get  It.  But  how  U  It  paid?  It  U  pftld  by 
adding  30  cents  to  the  price  of  every  ton  of 
coal  sold.  Everybody  pays  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly Into  this  pension  fund.  But  only  the 
mine  worker  geu  the  pension.  But  even 
In  this  Instance  the  mine  workers  are  not 
absolutely  secure.  A  few  months  ago  when 
there  was  disagreement  among  the  managers 
of  ,.he  fund,  payments  were  stopped  and  the 
retired  miners  found  themselves  without 
pension  security.  The  problem  Is  too  big 
and  too  complicated  to  be  solved  by  com- 
panies, industries,  or  unions. 

The  old  age  pension  Issue  Is  national  la 
Its  scope.  About  11  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  every  county  In  every  State  Is  In  the 
old  age  class  and  nearly  every  family  has  Its 
aged  dependents.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
pension  news  gets  the  newspaper  headlines 
and  radio  time.  What  are  we  doing  about 
It?  But  first,  let  us  see  what  has  beea 
done. 

The  present  old-age  assistance  was  enacted 
Into  law  m  1935.  The  first  year's  payments 
averaged  about  $18  a  month  to  some  435.000 
recipients.  As  time  went  on  the  average 
monthly  payments  were  raised  and  the  pen- 
sion lists  were  Increased.  Ltist  year  an  aver- 
age of  $44  plus  per  month,  each,  was  paid  to 
approximately  2,500.000  recipients  through- 
out the  country.  No  ohe  denies  that  these 
pensions  have  not  served  a  humanltarlaa 
purpose.  Small  and  Inadequate  as  they  are. 
they  have  helped — and  only  helped — to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Our  pension  expe- 
rience over  the  fwst  15  years  points  up  the 
following  facts: 

That  pensions  are  here  to  stay;  that  each 
year  a  greater  percentage  of  our  popular  .oa 
graduates  Into  the  old-age  class,  and  that 
even  45  years  of  age  Is  too  old  for  industrial 
employment:  that  $10  a  week  will  not  sup- 
port an  adult  human  being;  that  there  ar« 
millions  of  needy  and  suffering  aged  citizens 
who  are  denied  pensions  because  of  techni- 
calities. Slate  laws,  or  the  social  worker;  that 
organized  attempts  here  and  there  to  find 
Jobs  for  the  oldsters  have  failed  because  the 
young  man  and  the  machine  get  the  pref- 
erence: that  we  have  the  financial  ability 
to  pay  decent  livable  pensions— we  raise  bil- 
lions to  send  abroad:  that  pensions  clubs, 
groups,  and  national  organlzatlous  have  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
plight  cf  the  aged,  liiese  organizations  de- 
serve great  credit  for  promoting  and  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  pensions.  Their  insist- 
ence ai^.d  Influence  have  kept  the  issue  alive 
and  bef>jre  the  legislators,  both  State  and 
National. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  two  schools  of  thought  have  developed, 
particularly  In  the  Congress.  In  regard  to  old- 
a^e  pensions,  one  believes  that  the  old-ags 
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assistance  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  be  retained  but  extended  and  Im- 
proved, this  position  Is  the  one  taken  by  the 
Democratic  administration.  The  other  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  wrong  In  principle  and  should 
be  discarded.  It  believes  that  a  national, 
uniform  old-age  pension  law  should  be  passed 
by  the  Congress,  providing  a  pension  to  all 
citizens  of  a  given  age  with  perhaps  certain 
minimum  restrictions. 

The  American  Pension  Committee  Is  sup- 
porting a  bill  In  Congress  that  would  pay  a 
pension  of  $£0  00  a  month  to  any  citizen  60 
years  of  age  and  over  who  had  not  paid  a 
Federal  Income  tax  the  year  previous  to  mak- 
ing pension  application.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  man  and  his  wife  $12000  a  month. 
Incidentally.  I  want  to  state  that  the  Con- 
gressman representing  this  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honor.ible  jAMZ^i  E  Vaw  Z/ktnxT.  has  been 
most  active  In  b-half  of  better  pension  legli- 
Utlon  during  his  tervlce  In  Congreu.  I  want 
to  assure  thore  who  are  Interested  In  the 
cause  of  pensions  that  you  have  a  sincere, 
stanch  »upporter  serving  your  best  interests 
In  Washington  He  Is  capable.  exp>erlenced 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues  and  astociates 
fts  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Impartial  In  his  services  and  thoroughly 
devoted  Ui  bis  duties  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Hs  Is  serving  as  cochalrman  of  a 
congressional  steering  committee  for  old-age 
ptnsloiis.  Congressman  Van  Z^ndt  Is  doing 
ft  good  *ob  for  you  and  therefore  deserves  your 
full  cooperation  and  support. 

There  are  some  15  social  security  or  pension 
bills  before  Congress  now — hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Some  kind  of  social  security  pension 
legislation  will  certainly  be  passed  In  this 
Congress.  I  hope  It  will  enact  legislation  to 
provide  pensions  for  those  who  qualify  now 
and  not  tie  It  In  with  an  Insurance  proposi- 
tion that  only  anticipates  future  payments. 
Pensions  are  needed  now.  I  know  of  no  ac- 
tion that  this  Congress  can  take  short  of 
that  which  deals  with  our  national  security 
that  win  yield  as  much  In  happiness  and  gen- 
eral good  as  to  provide  a  genuine  American 
pension  for  our  deserving  retired  American 
citizens. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Postal  Service  Not  a  Business." 
published  in  the  Canton  (Ohio)  News  of 
April  22.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal  Sa\acK  Nor  a  Bcsiness 

Whenever  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  gets  Into  the  news,  as  It  Is  now 
In  connection  with  the  Postmaster  General's 
retrenchment  order,  effective  next  July  1, 
Its  failure  to  be  businesslike  is  discussed. 

This  stems  from  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  p'Tstal  service  is  ft  business  because  It 
collects  payment  for  some  of  Its  services. 
Consequently.  Its  operations  are  expectea  to 
be  like  the  operations  of  a  business,  with 


balance  sheets  and  profits  and  losses.  A 
deficit  Is  alleged  to  be  a  sign  of  misman- 
agement, as  It  w&uld  be  In  a  business. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  Post 
OfBce  Department  was  not  set  up  as  a  busi- 
ness, nor  Is  It  operated  as  a  business.  It 
Is  operated  according  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, which  expects  It  to  do  many  things  no 
business  would  te  asked  to  do.  such  as  main- 
taining some  30,000  post  offices  that  don't 
handle  enough  mail  to  pay  their  own  way. 
The  Department  h&s  no  control  over  Its 
rates,  furthermore;  It  cannot  make  itself 
more  nearly  self-sustaining  without  con- 
gressional authority.  It  has  been  used 
throughout  Its  hlstor>'  as  an  agency  for  car- 
rying out  certain  vital  public  poUclec,  such 
as  providing  public  subsidy  for  development 
of  aviation;  distributing  publications  to  as 
many  persons  as  possible.  In  order  to  inform 
the  public;  and  giving  service  at  no  direct 
cost  to  every  person  in  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  bargain  with  railroads  and  air- 
planes over  the  cost  of  carrying  mall;  that  Is 
left  to  Congress.  Though  the  difference  be- 
tween the  money  it  takes  In  and  the  money 
It  pays  out  u  referred  to  as  a  deficit,  this  Is 
not  the  case  In  any  other  department  of  the 
Government.  No  one  would  think  ol  refer- 
ring to  the  money  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  deficit  merely  because  It 
Isn't  offset  by  revenue  from  benefited  farm- 
ers. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Postal  Record, 
Jerome  J  Keating,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  18  percsnt  of  Faderal 
spending  chargeable  to  normal  operations  of 
Government  only  one-fifteenth  Is  spent  on 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Hj  declared:  "The  Post  Office  Department 
Is  operated  as  a  service.  It  Is  up  to  Congress 
to  establish  rates  that  It  feels  are  fair  and 
equitable.  It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  and  the  responsibility  ol  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  secure 
sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  postal  service 
so  that  the  American  people  are  given  the 
service  the''  are  entitled  to.  •  •  •  A  doc- 
trine that  the  postal  service  should  be  oper- 
ated fundamentally  to  give  good  service  to 
the  American  people  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
Poor  service  gives  great  distress  to  conscien- 
tious postal  employees." 

Elsewhere,  Mr.  Keating  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  does  not  run  a  business  but 
a  service.  "Postal  operations  are  always 
managed  by  Government,"  he  explained. 
"There  Isn't  a  single  country  in  the  world 
where  the  postal  service  Is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  private  capital.  •  •  •  Even  to- 
day In  this  great  country  of  ours  the  postal 
service  Is  the  only  universal  public  service. 
There  are  millions  of  people  who  do  not  have 
telephones;  there  are  millions  who  do  not 
have  access  to  telegraphic  service;  there  are 
millions  who  do  not  have  running  water; 
there  •are  millions  who  are  not  served  by 
public  transportation;  there  are  millions 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  ol  electricity." 


Bisgest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NTW  TOBK 

Q(  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  nay  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko, 
I  Include  the  nfteenth  article  by  Mr. 


Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stoet 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
History  wastes  no  time  on  losers.    But  even 
so  in  this  limited  little  story  there  must  be 
mention  of  a  shadow  known  as  Trotsky. 

He  is  a  shado'-'.  But  ol  all  the  murderers 
ol  our  age.  he  was  the  one  who  most  appealed 
to  American  lovers  ol  communism  4a~^ear« 
ago. 

And  so.  to  understand  today's  communism 
you  must  know  something  about  him. 

Like  Marx.  Lenin,  and  the  other  esrly 
builders  of  the  machine.  Trottky  was  ft  son 
of  the  well-to-do.  More  than  that,  he  was 
educated,  polished,  and  elegant  In  dny*  and 
manner. 

His  bora  name  was  Lev  DavldovUch  Bron« 
stein,  and  If  you  are  interested  In  such  things 
you  can  read  a  story  of  his  uptirlnglng  la 
his  own  words,  for  he  wss  ft  gilt«d  writer 
and  fts  ft  hutorian  of  the  revolution  that 
cost  him  his  life,  he  has  do  eqtial. 

He  had  wit,  chftrm,  ftnd  ft  love  of  malleft. 
Once  in  New  York  City  ft*  ftn  exile  from  th« 
czars,  he  wrote  s  widely  quoted  piece  ftbout 
the  gum-chewing  crowds  on  the  subway. 

But  to  accept  it.  you  had  to  forget  that  no 
matter  how  grinding  the  poverty  of  one 
might  be  at  a  given  moment,  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  free  air  of  America  was  mov- 
ing steadily  up.  for  all. 

To  let  Trcuky  persuade  you.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  forget  that  every  American  was  then, 
as  every  American  remains  today,  a  humftn 
being  whose  lot  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

A  good  understanding  ol  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mlrd  ol  a  Trotsky  and  the  mind 
of  an  American  might  be  summed  up  In  the 
case  of  Siberia. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  rulers  ol  Euro- 
pean Russia  have  been  trying  to  fill  up  that 
vast  emptiness.  Somehow.  It  does  not  work. 
Right  today,  the  machine  guns  and  the 
prisons  are  doing  little  better  lor  Stalin  than 
did  the  knouts  and  the  chains  ol  the  czars. 
Long  railroad  trains  of  victims  are  moving 
steadily  from  European  Russia  to  the  plains 
beyond  the  Ural  mountains.  And  yet  it  la 
impossible  lor  the  Communists  to  conceal 
that  the  basic  drift  stays  steadily  west. 

The  stubborn  nonpolltlcal  will  ol  the  peo- 
ple Is  to  huddle  Into  the  region  that  Ues  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 

Trotsky  was  once  sent  to  Siberia  In  one  of 
the  many  efforts  ol  the  czar  to  combine  dis- 
solution ol  troublesome  politicians  with 
populating   imdermanned   terrltorlee. 

But  Trotsky  was  a  city  slicker.  He  liked 
drinking  tea  out  ol  a  glass  and  wiggling  his 
toM  and  spinning  yarns  of  diversion  whUe 
hU  lightning  instinct  lor  intrigue  worked  to 
cut  opponents'  throats. 

He  hated  the  forests  and  the  snows  and 
the  summer  winds  and  the  smell  ol  the  great 
outdoors,  even  though  he  had  been  bom 
on  ft  farm,  himself.  Or  maybe  it  was  because 
of  that. 

So  with  his  gift  for  words,  he  made  aberla 
an  Image  of  horror  for  the  class  ol  people  in 
the  Western  World  who  are  today  commonly 
known  everywhere  as  intelligentsia.  The 
word  is  Russian. 

And  what  are  the  Intelligentsia?  Well, 
about  the  only  people  who  know  intelligent- 
sia when  they  see  them  are  other  intelligent- 
sift. 

Apparently,  though,  their  main  idea  Is  that 
they  know  what's  good  for  the  rest  ol  us 
and  will  give  it  as  they  please — New  Dealers, 
so  to  say. 

Porty  years  ago.  Trotsky  was  laying  down 
a  formula  for  the  "intelligentsia"  that  now 
is  perfected  and  glazed.  He  had  no  tast* 
for  the  earth  to  which  he  had  been  born. 

In  contrast.  I  have  in  my  memory  the  words 
of  an  American  who  waa  hired  by  the  Soviet 
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OovcnuBCSt  in  xhf  l»30's  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate •  hunt  lor  iralct  in  th«  Sit>enAn  irscbas. 

To  bun.  Siberi*  ••^is  a  plac*  of  w  nder  ^nd 
beauty  And  cpportUElty  it  wxi  na-.^rf  t  t« 
conquered  ar.d  ret  liTed  w.th  ir.  p>ast;re. 
Tb*  Ufe  !ie  &^d.  v«s  e«&ier  th^n  ^'^^'f . 
vbere  te  bAd  tpcct  niany  years 

Surely  any  Amen.az  •who  baa  any  knovl- 
•dre  at  aU  c&n  uzMlomaLiid  Utas  cnctiMcr'a 
feelirurs  Here  oa  ttte  eoatlBMit  our  breed 
baa  bea:  th*  want  that  xtattire  can  do. 

We  eTcn  tfls  tb*  borax  out  of  Deatb  Val- 
Wr  We  cot  down  oo*  farw*  and  plant  an- 
oCier.  Tmt  Uie  kx*  off  tbe  vest«m  plains 
and  *.ben  spend  hundreds  oi  mllUons  tac)L> 
lD4  It  back. 

If  tb*  wftaix  at  America  were  >et  looae  on 
.  tt  oaaM  be  a  land  of  neb  fulfUlment. 
the  caars  the  Russian  people 
op  airun«t  tbe  eds*  of  Su- 
rope  and  ao  tiMy  doi  today:  becaoee  they  have 
cerer  been  toUl  to  (o  out  and  make  a  prodt 
tat  tbemwl\-ea  cot  of  tbe  eartli. 

And  wb&t  U-.tie  drvelOfBMnt  there  if  be- 
kiad  the  Urate  can  be  traced  directly  us  tbe 
tHpartatlon  of  AiiwiV  an  and  German  and  a 
(rv  Kngliah  and  Prcnch  ■mlaeeii.  fine  by 
tbe  eaara  and  later  by  the  Sovteta  In  tbe 
wlMB  the  cry  of  CTmmumam  «&s 
«p  vttb  and  pass  America." 


ArU-fM  cf  Hon.  William  C.  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

cr  cjjjaotxiA 

m  THE  KOCSE  OP  P-£?PJESEXT.\TTVES 

Saturday,  May  6.  iSiO 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  lexi  of  an 
address  delivered  by  William  C  BulLtt 
at  the  Yale  Law  School  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  Fndav.  April  14.  1950.  Mr.  Bul- 
litt spoke  under  the  ausptces  of  the  Pier- 
son  College  International  Relations 
Club: 

Pcny  yean  a^  when  I  was  a  student  at 
Yaie  we  were  all  obliged  to  go  to  compuiaory 
Sunday  cbapel — which  or'.«n  means  return- 
In^j  to  New  Haren  by  tbe  mat.  tram  from 
p*rt:ee  :n  New  York.  Our  pain  was  eas*d. 
bcweTer,  by  President  Hadley.  The  visitir^ 
preachers  wuuid  invariably  aak  bun  hew 
lotag  they  should  preach.  ILuliey  Invarlabiy 
would  reply:  "Your  time  u.  of  course,  un- 
lim.ted;  but  the  oldest  Yale  tradition  Is  that 
n;-  souis  are  saved  after  the  first  15  minutes  "• 

At  the  risk  of  savuij  no  souls  at  ail. 
Z  shall  take  more  tban  15  mlxiutea  be- 
cause I  want  to  try  to  give  ycu  an  over-all 
pletiire  of  the  world  situation.  When  you 
oonpletc  your  studies  you  will  st«p  onto  a 
field  of  battle.  AH  of  us  wish  that  were  not 
so;  btit  It  la  so.  And  you  bad  better  know 
now  whAt  you  will  face 

Why  Isnt  l:  re-usonable  to  believe  that  if 
we  display  enough  good  will  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  with  S'.alin  that  wlU  give  peace 
to  lb*  world?  After  all.  the  Soviet  Umon 
contains  a  sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  u  sparse: y  populated.  It  could  be 
developed  as  our  own  country  was  developed 
between  the  ClvU  War  and  the  First  World 
War— peacefully,  with  a  constantly  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all  lu  inhabltacts. 
Why  doesn't  that  happen?  Isnt  the  trouble 
with  ourselves?  Isn't  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment afraid  of  ua — legitimately  afraid  of  usf 

It  is  not.  The  Sonet  Oovemment  knows 
better  than  any  other  goremment  In  the 
world  the  exact  state  <^i  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  the  American  people. 


It  has  plenty  of  agents  and  sympathizers  in 
our  eooatry  to  give  it  tbe  facts,  and  th«-e  is 
so  better  tnfornied  group  of  men  in  the  world 
than  the  Polltlburo.  The  leaders  of  the 
Sov-.et  Union  know  as  well  as  we  know  that 
we  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  nations. 

One  day  in  1934  when  our  Government 
was  attemptmg  to  establish  cordial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  &ivemment — honing  that  a 
combination  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
Prance,  and  tbe  Scvlet  Union  might  prevent 
Hitler  from  making  war  in  Europe  and  the 
Japanese  militarist.^  from  pti&bing  further 
Into  China — a  number  of  commissars  were 
having  a  drink  with  me  at  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  I  showed  them  the  Soviet  Second 
Reader.  In  it  was  a  chapter  entitled  "Amer- 
ica "  At  the  head  of  tbe  chapter  was  a  draw- 
ing of  starving  children  working  at  factory 
machines  in  a  cellar,  while  on  the  floor  above 
fat.  bejeweled  women  and  fatter  men  danced 
Jazx.  The  text  read:  "America  Is  a  country 
where  children  of  workers  and  peasants  are 
forbidden  to  get  an  education.  They  are 
forced  to  work  all  day  at  machines  in  dark 
cellars,  and  get  nothing  to  eat  but  bread, 
while  tbe  nch  dance  over  their  heads. "  I 
a-sked  the  commissars  how  they  expected  to 
educate  leaders  for  the  Soviet  Union  If  they 
taught  their  children  such  lies?  They 
lai  gbed  and  one  of  them  replied :  "Have  you 
ever  found  any  one  of  us  that  doesn't  knew 
tbe  facts?"  I  answered  that  I  thought  they 
were  better  LrJormed  than  the  members  cf 
any  government  I  knew.  The  commissar 
then  went  on :  "It  will  always  bo  so.  We  shall 
educate  in  special  schools  leaders  who  will 
know  tbe  truth,  but  as  for  the  rest — we  shall 
teach  them  exactly  what  It  is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  them  to  know." 

Stalin  and  tbe  members  of  tbe  Politburo 
ta\.-e  no  fear  whatsoever  that  they  will  be 
attacked  by  the  United  States.  They  know 
the  facts.  The  tremendous  trumpetings  of 
anti-American  propaganda  In  Soviet  schools, 
plays,  movies,  books,  press,  and  radio  are 
merely  means  to  drive  fear  and  hatred  Into 
the  Ignorant  in  order  to  make  them  docile 
Instruments  of  Stalin. 

From  IMl  to  1947  we  tried  to  appease 
Stalin.  Hopefully  wo  ^ave  him  everything  he 
a&ked.  We  failed.  His  appetite  remained  as 
great  as  ever.  We  failed  to  appease  him  then, 
and  we  would  fail  now  if  we  should  try  again 
to  appease  him.  We  cannot  develop  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Government  as  we 
could  develop  such  relations  with  a  normal 
government  because  we  are  facing,  not  a  nor- 
Dial  government,  but  a  clique  of  men  who, 
by  their  own  wOl,  deliberately  and  con- 
eciouaiy,  have  chosen  to  declare  themselves 
the  enemies  of  all  peoples  that  live  in  free- 
dom. They  are  tbe  high  priests  of  a  light - 
ing  faith  which  requires  of  its  adherents 
conquest  of  the  world.  The  Russian  people, 
who  are  capable  of  performing  prodigies  of 
gccd.  are  driven  by  that  {vlvUeged  and  per- 
secuting clique  to  prodigies  of  evil.  In  1939, 
Stalin  ruled  170.000.000  persons.  Today  he 
controls  800,000,000 — more  than  a  third  of 
humanity.  His  objective  Is  conquest  of  the 
entire  human  race.  He  will  not  stop.  He 
can  only  be  stopped.  We  cannot  get  off  this 
planet.  We  shall  have  to  stop  him  or  submit 
to  his  rule. 

To  believe  that  It  Is  still  possible  to  ap- 
pease Sialin.  It  Is  necessary  to  be  Ignorant 
both  of  Soviet  history  and  of  the  doctrine 
whlcj  inspires  the  actions  of  the  Commu- 
nlsu. 

The  Communist  creed  teaches  that  estab- 
lishment of  Communist  dictiitorshlp 
throughout  the  earth  and  abolition  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
win  erase  all  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  from 
the  human  heart.  It  promises  that  tbe  state 
will  then  wither  away  and  that  all  men  will 
live  without  a  state  tn  perfect  happiness. 
In  tbe  name  of  science,  the  Communists 
teach  this  fantastically  unscientific  creed  to 
the  peoples  they  control.     They  educate  their 


children  to  live  by  this  faith  and.  if  need 
be.  to  die  for  it.  A  large  percentage  cf  the 
ycung  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries  have  no  other  creed  taught 
them.  So  they  have  faith  In  the  Communist 
creed  and  give  their  lives  for  It.  believing  that 
they  are  fighting  to  emancipate  rll  humanity 
from  all  evU. 

Since  the  Communists  believe  this,  they 
are' convinced  that  the  highest  present  moral 
duty  of  man  Is  to  achieve  Communist  WiTld 
dictatorship.  This  supreme  end.  they  hold. 
Justices  all  means  for  Its  achievement — all 
means  including  the  pledged  word  given  and 
broken,  character  assassination,  torture,  mur- 
der, and  war.  They  revere  the  words  WLiich 
Lenin  wrote:  "It  Is  necess.iry  •  •  •  to 
use  any  ruse,  cunnlne.  unlawful  method,  eva- 
sion, concealment  of  truth  "  They  hold  as 
gospel  truth  his  portentous  statement :  "It 
la  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Republic 
should  continue  for  a  long  period  side  by 
side  with  Imperialist  states.  Ultimately  one 
or  the  other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile  a 
number  of  terrible  clashes  between  the  So- 
viet Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  la 
inevitable." 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
Stalin  disbelieves  in  this  doctrine  which  now 
bears  his  name  as  well  as  the  names  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  Even  if  he  should  disbelieve  la 
It.  he  could  not  abandon  It  For  the  M\rx- 
Lenin-Stalin  creed  Is  the  flchting  faith  wh.ch 
ho!d3  the  Communists  together.  Without  it 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  Communist 
states  would  disintegrate.  Stalin  muit  and 
will  continue  to  try  to  conquer  the  world. 

No  vice  In  International  aCalrs  is  so  fatal 
as  the  vice  of  wishful  thinking.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  we  can  appease  the  un- 
appeasable, we  shall  not  survive.  We  can- 
not turn  a  tiger  into  a  cat  by  stroking  it. 

In  our  short  history  we  have  never  had  to 
face  any  problem  as  complex  as  the  problem 
of  this  Communist  assault.  The  western 
world  once  did  face  a  similar  problem.  The 
fighting  faith  of  Mahomet  overwhelmed  the 
Christian  states  of  the  Near  East  and  north 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  Moslem  forces  were 
not  stopped  until  they  reached  Tours  on 
the  Loire  not  very  far  frcm  Paris.  I  do  not 
wish  to  compare  the  Moslem  religion,  which 
Is  a  noble  one,  to  the  Communist  creed, 
which  is  Satanic:  but  I  do  wish  to  point  cut 
than  in  the  hundred  years  between  Ma- 
homet's death  In  833  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Moslems  by  Charles  Martel  In  732,  country 
after  country  fell  before  that  fighting  faith 
until  It  seemed  that  It  was  irresistible. 

The  Communist  attaclc  is  no  more  irresist- 
ible than  was  tbe  Moslem  attack.  But  to 
meet  It  successfully,  we  shall  need  the  same 
faith  and  courage  that  the  Christians  had  at 
Tours.  Furthermore,  we  shall  need  wisdom. 
We  shall  have  to  be  wise  In  time.  And  there 
Is  not  much  time.  We  shall  have  to  grow 
up  quickly,  for  the  burden  of  defeating  the 
Communist  attack  has  fallen  on  us  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  intellectually  ill-pre- 
pared to  carry  It.  We  have  always  been  so 
occupied  with  out  domestic  affairs,  so  happy 
in  our  own  continent,  that  few  Americans 
have  taken  any  long-oontlnued  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  consequence,  our  foreign 
p<jllcle8  have  often  been  not  expressions  of 
our  vital  Interests,  but  mere  spasmodic  re- 
actions to  the  demands  of  domestic  political 
expediency.  The  few  Americans  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  foreign  affairs  since 
1914  are  so  exceptional  as  to  be  almost  oddi- 
ties. As  a  nation,  we  are  amateurs  In  the 
foreign  field  Our  leaders  play  by  ear  or  by 
hunch.  Stalin  sits  in  the  Kremlin  with  the 
members  of  his  Politburo  who  compose  hia 
general  staff  for  conquest  of  the  world  and 
plans  his  advances  on  a  world  scale  as  care- 
fully as  the  commander  m  chief  of  an  army 
plans  bis  attacks.  Our  Government  has 
never  prepared  an  over-all  plan  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  defense  for  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.     Indeed,  our 
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administration  has  not  even  understood  that 
such  a  plan  is  vital.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  President  Truman  said,  "I  like  old  Joe." 
What  should  we  be  doing? 
Can  we  stop  Stalin  without  war?  It  Is  not 
Impossible  but  It  will  not  be  easy.  For  Stalin 
will  not  stop  unless  we  keep  him  constantly 
confronted  by  superior  force  and  unless  he 
knows  that  we  will  u-se  that  force  against 
his  direct  or  Indirect  aggressions.  To  stop 
Stalin  without  war  we  must,  therefore,  have 
both  the  sui-erior  force  and  the  will.  11  neces- 
sary, to  use  it. 

Do  we  have  the  superior  force?  In  1945 
we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  world's 
greatest  air  force  to  carry  it.  Our  Industrial 
plant  was  intact.  China,  the  key  to  ell  Asia, 
was  our  ally.  Stalin  had  no  atomic  bomb 
and  no  long-range  bombing  planes.  His  in- 
dustrial plant  was,  in  large  part,  worn  out 
or  destroyed.  Compared  to  the  S'oviet  Union 
we   v.-ere  overwhelmingly   strong. 

Today  Stalin  has  China  as  an  ally.  He  has 
atonUc  bombs  and  at  least  350  long-range 
bombers  capable  of  carrying  them  to  any  spot 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  no  radar 
warning  net  to  detect  the  approach  of  his 
planes.  We  have  only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  of  pursuit  planes  needed  to  make 
effective  use  of  a  warning  net.  The  authori- 
tative Flnletter  Commission  In  1948  recom- 
mended as  a  minimum  for  national  security 
70  air  groups.  We  have  44.  Stalin's  total 
air  force  outnumbers  ours  by  about  3  to  1. 
His  annual  production  of  war  planes  is  abont 
3  to  our  1.  He  has  125  army  divisions  to  cur 
10 — among  them.  30  armored  divisions  to 
our  1.  In  addition,  he  has  approximately 
270  submarines — about  30  of  which  are  of 
the  latest  type  against  which  we  have  not 
yet  produced  effective  counter  weapons. 
Furthermore,  thanks  to  his  agent  Fuchs,  who 
transmitted  to  him  all  our  secrets  for  pro- 
duction of  both  A-bombs  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  he  mcy  be  ahead  of  us  In  production 
of  H-bombs. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  western  Europe  Is 
without  defense,  and  everyone  in  western 
Europe  knows  it.  Its  cities  cannot  be  pro- 
tected against  Soviet  atomic  bombs  except 
by  our  Air  Force,  which  today  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  task.  To  oppose  the  125  So- 
viet divisions,  the  French  have  6.  the  British 
say  they  can  furnish  1.  the  Belgians  1.  To 
have  a  chance  tc  stop  the  Red  Krmy  for  a 
few  months,  the  European  democracies  would 
need  from  50  to  60  divisions.  Modern  equip- 
ment for  such  a  number  of  divisions  would 
cost  from  ten  to  twenty  billion  dollars.  And 
military  authorities  agree  that  no  western 
European  defense  system  can  be  effective 
unless  both  the  western  Germans  and  the 
Spaniards  are  included  in  it. 

The  balance  of  military  force  Is  swinging 
ao  rapidly  to  the  Soviet  side  that  some  offi- 
cials In  Washington  who  have  access  to  se- 
cret Information  believe  that  Stalin  will  at- 
tack us  this  autumn.  They  argue  that  by 
August  1950  he  will  probably  have  50 
A-bombs — enough  to  destroy  our  great  cities 
and  our  atomic-production  plants,  and  thus 
prevent  effective  American  counterattack. 
But  my  belief  is  that  Stalin  wUl  not  launch 
shooting  war  until  he  is  certain  that  he  can 
defeat  us  easily.  He  is  a  cautious  and  crafty 
leader  who  strikes  only  when  he  feels  sure 
of  quick  victory.  This  autumn,  his  first  sur- 
prise attack  might  not  be  successful.  We 
would  probably  be  able  to  strike  back  effec- 
tively. Therefore.  It  seems  likely  that  he  will 
not  start  bombing  this  year  but  will  go  on  in- 
creasing his  military  strength  faster  than  we 
are  adding  to  ours,  and  seize  more  peoples, 
resources,  and  strategic  areas,  until  he  feels 
that  his  power  Is  irresistible.  We  are  allow- 
ing time  to  run  on  his  side.  .\nd  he  knows  it. 
Unless  we  strengthen  quickly  our  own 
military  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  and 
prevent  further  Soviet  aggressions,  we  shall 
throw  away  our  last  chance  to  keep  Stalin 


confronted  by  superior  force — and  shall 
throw  away,  therefore,  our  last  chance  to 
ston   Stalin   without   war. 

We  shall  not  even  be  able  to  defeat  Stalin 
In  war  unless  we  build  up  our  strength  and 
that  of  our  allies  faster  than  Stalin  is  build- 
ing up  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  and  un'ess  we  stop  further 
direct  or  indirect  Communist  aggressions. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Communists 
are  advancing  by  open  warfare  In  Indochina. 
If  we  let  Indochina  fall.  Burma.  Slam,  and 
British  Malaya — with  its  vast  production  of 
rubber  and  tin— will  also  fall.  Then  It  will 
be  India's  turn. 

At  another  point,  the  Communists  are 
making  small  attacks  preparatory  to  a  great 
attack.  The  Chinese  Communists  for  some 
time  have  been  attempting  to  seize  small  is- 
lands on  the  way  to  the  great  strategic  Island 
of  Formosa.  Formosa  is  still  being  held  by 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  which,  some 
weeks  ago,  gave  proof  of  its  good  morale  by 
seizing  a  port  on  the  mainland.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  capture  For- 
mosa. Stalin's  forces  would  be  within  250 
miles  of  the  northern  Philippines.  It  was 
from  Fontnosa  that  Japan  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  Philippines.  Our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  headed  by  General  Bradley,  pleaded 
with  President  Truman  to  send  munitions 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  economic  aid  to 
Formosa,  and  a  few  American  officers  to  ad- 
vise regarding  defense.  Secretary  of  State 
Achescn  opposed  our  military  leaders,  and 
persuaded  President  Truman  to  decide  that 
we  would  continue  to  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  fall  of  Formosa.  That  Is  our  present 
policy.  For  the  Philippines,  the  Department 
of  State  is  preparing  another  Bataan. 

In  the  Near  East.  Iran,  with  Its  huge  oil 
production,  which  plays  such  a  large  part  in 
British  economic  Ufe.  is  again  threatened 
by  Soviet-directed  revolutionaries  of  the 
TTideh  party.  They  have  a  fertile  field  in 
which  to  work.  The  poverty  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Iran  is  so  grinding  that  they  are  close 
to  revolt.  Unless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  moves  rapidly  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  In  Iran.  Stalin  may  soon  add  that 
ancient  ccuntry  to  his  long  list  of  satellites. 
These,  for  the  moment,  are  the  areas  in 
Asia  where  Stalin  is  pressing  his  advance 
strongly.  But  even  In  western  Europe  he  Is 
undermining  our  friends. 

In  Italy,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  work- 
men are  unemployed,  and  the  Communists, 
who  gathered  one-third  of  the  votes  at  the 
last  elections,  are  gaining  tn  strength. 

In  France,  the  Government  is  far  weaker 
than  any  French  Government  before  the 
Second  World  War.  and  its  entire  apparatus 
Is  riddled  with  Communists.  Even  the  head 
of  French  atomic  research  is  a  Communist. 

Great  Britain  is  staggering  toward  another 
financial  and  economic  crisis. 

Western  Germany,  under  the  pressure  of 
unemployment.  Is  beginning  to  listen  to  the 
Soviet  propaganda  which  says;  "Side  with  the 
United  States  and  you  will  have  unemploy- 
ment, underfeeding,  shortage  of  raw  mate- 
rials, a  divided  country  and,  finally.  Soviet 
atomic  bombs  on  your  cities.  Side  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  you  will  have  all  the  wheat 
and  raw  materials  you  want,  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  united  Germany  including  the 
part  that  is  momentarily  Polish."  Pastor 
Niemoeller,  much  admired  by  Americans, 
has  now  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  united 
Germany  even  at  the  price  of  Commimlst 

rule. 

When  we  began  to  give  Marshall  plan  aid. 
and  when  we  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact,  our 
object  was  to  make  western  Europe  a  strong 
ally.  We  have  succeeded  only  In  keeping 
alive  17  picturesque,  competing  countries 
which  cannot  feed  or  defend  themselves.  If 
they  would  unite  their  economies  by  enter- 
ing a  European  federation,  they  would  be 
on  the  path  to  strength.    But  their  govern- 


ments refuse  to  take  any  serlotis  steps  to- 
ward federation.     And  our  Government   is 
making    no   effective   effort   to   move   them 
toward  federation.    They  feel  confident  that, 
even  after  1952,  we  will  not  stop  cur  doles 
to  them.     And,  Indeed,  we  do  not  dare  to 
stop    for    fear    that    they    will    all    collapse 
Into  the  hands  of  Stalin  and  be  organized 
as  Soviet  satellites  for  his  final  attack  on  us. 
What   then   is   the   real   state   of   cur   de- 
fenses against  Soviet  aggression?     Our  own 
military  strength  is  falling  behind  the  grow- 
ing   military    strength    of    Staim.      Asia    Is 
slipping  into  Stalin's  hands.     Western  Eu- 
rope Is  defenseless.    The  Soviet  atomic  bomb 
threat  to  our  homes,  our  families,  and  our 
country  is  Increasing  each  day.     The  Com- 
munists are  advancing.     We  are  retreating. 
They  are  on  the  offensive.     We  are  on  the 
defensive.     No   war.   hot   or   cold,   was  ever 
won  by  forces  which  remained  on  tbe  de- 
fensive. 

Why  are  we  on  the  defensive?  Why  has 
our  Government  failed  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests? 

Because  American  foreign  policy  since 
1941  has  been  a  supreme  tr.umpb  of  Soviet 
psychological  warfare.  In  1941  our  Gov- 
ernment was  bam.boczled  into  treating  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "peace-loving  democracy," 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  as  "mere 
agrarian  reformers  who  have  no  connection 
with  Moscow."  Our  Department  of  State 
forgot  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  a 
predatory  totalitarian  tyranny  and  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  agents  of  Stalin. 
In  1941  tbe  Soviet  Government  was  In  des- 
perate straits.  Thanks  to  our  aid — 111,- 
COO.COO.OOO  worth — It  survived.  Today, 
Stalin  controls  more  than  a  third  of  the 
human  race,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
shall  survive.  The  measure  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  fact  that  In  1939  Stalin  con- 
trolled 170.000.000  people,  while  today  be 
controls  800,000.000. 

Apologists  for  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  agreements  have  used  many  words 
In  an  attempt  to  prove  that  what  was  wrong 
was  not  the  agreements  themselves  but  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  tbe 
agreements.  This  Is  as  if  a  banker,  who 
had  been  appointed  trustee  of  the  fcrtxme 
of  a  child,  should  place  the  funds  entrusted 
to  his  care  In  a  Ponzl  get-rlch-qulck  scheme 
and  then,  when  the  money  was  lost,  plead 
that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  trustee — 
who  accepted  Mr.  Ponzis  promise  to  pay  200 
percent  per  year— but  with  Ponzis  failure 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  hire  officials  to  work  In 
the  Department  of  State  because  they  need 
experts  to  handle  complex  world  questions. 
The  officials  of  that  Department  are  trus- 
tees of  the  vital  interests  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  most  contemptible  excuse 
that  can  be  offered  by  or  for  them  is  that 
they  meant  well  but  were  "pUyed  for 
suckers." 

To  explain  the  sacrifice  of  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  by 
our  National  Government,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  conclude  that  our  Department  of  SUte  is 
filled  with  Soviet  agents.  We  know  that 
there  have  been  some  in  Influential  posts. 
But  most  of  the  damage  has  been  done  by 
naive  dupes  of  Soviet  psychological  warfare. 
We  still  have  In  office,  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  world,  duped  officials  who 
have  not  been  Soviet  agents  but  have  served 
the  Soviet  Government  as  effectively  as  IX 
they  had  been  Soviet  agents. 

In  our  Army,  a  general  who  loses  a  division 
through  incompetence  is  court-martialed. 
In  our  Department  of  State,  men  who  throw 
away  whole  countries  are  promoted.  They 
have  a  vested  interest  In  their  own  mlstokes. 
They  cannot  detach  themselves  from  their 
past  or  their  friends — even  though  those 
friends  turn  out  to  be  Soviet  agents.    In  any 
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parUamentarf  ^eauotfcy  %  mmis'er  cS  for* 
dfR  MSmXr*  vho  had  to(^i«<}  a  great  ally  IDcc 
ClUna  to  Staltc  vould  baT«  be«n  -"-;mlnrd 
frctn  hu  post.  ICr  Ac^^soc  remaliu  Secre- 
tary ci  SUL\e 

There  la  •  r.eat  moral  difference  between 
traitors  »rrti  S>.j\iet  cJ'upe*  It  \a  t^,e  isnn* 
<llfler«cee  tiiat  ^  reo^cnxxKl  In  ;«r  between 
a  man  rui'ty  c<  murder  a::(i  «  mai.  c  uItt  oT 
Bianslauehter  In  the  rase  =^  n:Ar:<^.ai:£hter, 
tr.ere  u  no  irtentitrn  to  c.  rr.n;;t  >.<•  crune. 
But  m  t>:t!i  c«jv^  t^.e  T'.r'.in:  er.ii  \:p  dead. 
B  <rar  Pr«*:i  r  •  -  ..rues  :.-  keec  as  ad- 
.on  r  r'  -r.  r:.*r.  w!io  H-jve  played 

It.  ■-'         -  -  -  .r  Tttal  Uxteresu 

11  —  ~i  i^i^--.  •_=!£.  we  jhall  have 
to  nmrc 
tt  !■  tflScuIt  for  you  to  feel  pro- 
M*  aO  fan  care  abcui  may  be  de- 
iCbt  taov  .many 
tataDj  annilii- 
Utcd*    Havt  ya«  tbaaibt  of  the  Athens  of 

«  Qytte  and  Horth  Africa 
vbHPt  today  ■tretcb  aclj  lonely  sand*? 
Have  yoo  iiiiiliaiiwwl  tbat  a  t^T^'War  eztrnc- 

to  tiie  whole 


may 
'■  to  «i  bcre?    This  is  hard  to  belieee  but 
II  to  ao. 

Coder   thcae   i  linwiala what   shoiUd 

we  do*     Le«  ub  raaaaiibtr  two  facta  in  ap- 
proachtDff  tha  problem  at  our  foreign  poUcy : 


be    no    peace    on 
lone  aa  tha  gw iin  people  ana  the 
or    tha    Savlat    satelilte    states    are 
by  aaaa  woo  prefar  a  murderous  doc- 
trtaa.ta  tka  "^ain  exigence  of  charity  '     In 
tha  l^ar  mo.  tbi  Po^ea  in  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Czars  inscribed  on  their  ban- 
ana a  phraae  ad  iresaed  to  the  aaaiaeed  Rus- 
itam  paople    ~F.r  your  freedoaa  and  curs  ' 
We  aliould  apfiroach  the  ffntftan  people  m 
the  nme  spent.     fLywmr  hard  ti  n-ay  be. 
V-  mql— ha  tha  aiiartaaa  comprehend  that 
vc  staad  far  thair  fMadooa  no  iese  than  for 
our   oana.  atowc   in  cur   battle   against   the 
Cofflflsoalat    dictator,    the    Ruauan     people 
must  be  our  ftnai  all.-e«      We  have  had  free- 
for   so   Citay   years,   we   have   lived  so 
In  Christian  dtrUJoation  under  a  bUl  of 
honeauy  enforred,  that  we  art  apt  to 
that  the  idea  ct  freedom  Is  tne  moat 
rxplfjBiTe    farce    :n    the    world    of    pjoiiucs. 
Freedom  la  an  acomx  bomb  in  the  field  of 
Ideas      Aii  men  hate  to  live  under   the  eye 
and   hand   of   an   omnipotent  secret    police. 
Tyranny,  whether  u  be  called  by  tne  name 
a   communisQ,    fascism,    or    by    any    other 
la   loathed    by    all    normal    men   and 
And  however  a^Molute  may  be  today 
grtp  of  the  Sonet  dictator  on  ha  sub- 
!  paoplea.  thax  grip  can  and  vUl  be  ended 
by  the  idea  of  freedom. 
let  us  remember  always  that  many 
yean  wtll  elapse  before   t.ie  peoples  of  the 
SoTtet  Unloti  and  the  satellite  states  achieve 
freedom  and  that.  lhrou<fhout  those  years,  we 
and  the  other  free  nauona  will  be  In  danger 
of    extinction    unless    we    keep    the    tJoTlet 
Union    constantly    con; rented    by    superior 
force.     If   any   one   of   you   ts   m-^ra.'.y   dis- 
turbed by  that  idea,  lei  htrr)  remember  that 
the  moat  legitimate  use  of  f'jrre  on  this  earth 
to  to  hold  the  field  to  permit  the  growth  of 
moral  ideas 

Within  tiie  framework  of  these  general 
conclusions,  what  should  be  our  foreign 
poi.icy'' 

1.  To  build  up  our  military  strength  faster 
than  titiuln  is  increasing  his  military 
strength. 

2.  To    achlere   the    ftderatlon   of    western 

Kurope  and  <:.e  akCe<i  ^ave  arma  to  th Xed- 

arauon. 

3  To  stand  up  with  force  to  tie  threat 
"'  ^"«  <^«awaB*«*  m  eastern  Ormany  have 
annooaead  that  on  May  28  the>  wUl  march 


800CO0  youths   from  east  Berlin   Into 
Berlm. 

*  T.1  (rive  far  greater  aid  than  we  have 
been  giving  to  resistance  forces  In  all  tha 
Soviet  satelilte  countries. 

5.  To  help  the  Albanian  exiles  rescue  Al- 
bania from  the  Communists,  and  thus  give 
new  spirit  to  all  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

6  To  give  adequate  and  effective  economic 
aid  to  Iran. 

T  To  prevent  Communist  conquest  of 
Formoaa. 

8  TO  help  the  Annamltes  and  the  French 
thmw  the  Communists  completely  out  of 
Indochina. 

8.  To  insist  that  the  UN — now  paralyzed 
by  Soviet  veto  and  boycott — function  as  if 
there  were  no  Soviet  boycott. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  obvious  steps 
that  we  must  take  immediately  if  we  are 
to  wrest  the  offensive  from  Stalin. 

Wont  such  a  p..Ucy  be  terribly  expensive? 
Of  course  it  will  be.  Each  one  of  us  wai 
have  to  make  sacnflces — genuine  sacrifices 
that  will  be  hard  to  bear.  We  have  allowed 
Stalin  to  acquire  such  strength  and  to  take 
Over  sui-h  races,  reacurces.  and  strategic  po- 
sitions that  nothine  short  of  the  full  efforts 
of  the  .American  people  will  sulSce  to  stop 
him.  We  are  not  technically  at  war;  but 
we  shall  have  to  live  and  work  as  if  we  were 
at  war. 

We  know  what  happens  to  a  people  that 
refuses  to  face — in  time — a  mortal  danger. 
Yet  today  cur  Government  Is  behaving  as 
the  French  Government  behaved  from  1936 
to  1939.  In  that  period  when  the  Germans 
were  prepannj?  for  war  and  working  60  hours 
a  week,  the  French  cut  their  working  hours 
to  40  a  week.  Waen  the  Germans  were  pro- 
ducing 700  planes  a  month,  the  French  cut 
thea-  plane  production  to  50  a  month.  They 
did  this  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are 
now  reducing  expenditures  for  cur  military 
forces  and  for  aid  to  our  friends  tliroughout 
the  world.  The  people  of  France,  like  all 
other  peoples,  wanted  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  leisure.  Tney  did  not  realize 
that  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  leisure 
would  soon  give  them  a  higher  rate  of  dying. 
In  1940  HiUer  destroyed  the  independence 
of  France.  We  restored  the  Independence 
of  France.  There  is  no  nation  standing  be- 
hind us  to  restr.re  our  independence. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  piersuade  our 
Gcvernment  to  change  its  present  p<jliciea. 
President  Truman  has  staked  his  political 
future  on  a  program  of  handouts  for  crop 
support,  housing,  education,  and  other  proj- 
ects which  appeal  to  groups  of  voters.  To  get 
more  tax  money  for  the  handout  program 
which  produces  votes,  he  has  cut  down  the 
defense  protrram  which  mi«ht  produce  sur- 
vival. Our  tax  money  is  being  used  to  buy 
surplus  p'^tatoea  Instead  of  Jet  planes.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  change  his 
course;  but  our  best  hope  lies  In  the  fact  he 
Is  a  patriot.  If  we  can  let  him  know  that 
henceforth  we  want  to  hear  from  him  not 
what  we  can  get  from  oxir  country  but  what 
we  can  give  to  our  country,  we  shall  make  It 
easy  for  him  to  take  the  course  wh.ch  will 
enable  cur  Nation  to  survive. 

The  burden  of  decision  is  on  our  Presi- 
dent He.  by  our  Constitution,  controls  our 
fore^jn  policy.  He  commands  our  armed 
forces.  If  he  Is  to  act  in  time  to  save  our 
country  from  conquest  by  Stalin,  he  will 
have  to  chany<e  his  thinking  quickly.  He  will 
have  to  experience  something  like  the  trans- 
fonnatioa  which  Saul  experienced  on  the 
road  Ui  Damascus  when  "there  shlned  about 
him  a  lltfht  from  heaven."  and  he  became 
Paul  the  Apostle.  We  should  hope  and  pray 
that  a  Ui^ht  from  heaven  will  fall  on  Presi- 
dent Truman,  but  we  should  also  try  to  shed 
upon  him  a  light  from  the  public  opinion  of 
Americans  who  do  not  want  to  live  soft  for 
a  few  years  and  then  be  conquered,  but  do 
want  to  live  hard  and  keep  their  country  free. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Scrrka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOHTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Those  Postal  Cuts,"  frrm  tho 
Jamestown  Sun,  of  Jamestown,  N  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Postal  Cuts 

To  the  party  out  of  power  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  always  run  by  either  an  in- 
competent politician  who  got  his  Job  ior 
faithful  work  in  the  party  vineyard  or  a 
bureaucrat  whose  sole  consideration  is  build- 
ing up  his  bureaus  with  drones  who  slyly 
gel  around  the  civil  service  rules  to  swing 
a  few  votes  at  election  time. 

The  operation  of  the  Post  Office  has  always 
been  the  classic  example  of  the  inefficiencies 
which  attend  the  Government's  attempts  to 
run  a  business. 

Jesse  Donaldson,  having  come  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  service  to  head  the  Post 
Office  Department,  doesn't  fit  very  neatly  into 
any  of  the  categories  reserved  by  the  opposi- 
tion for  the  Postmaster  General.  He  not 
only  knows  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office 
better  than  anyone  to  fill  the  office  within 
memcM-y,  but  he  has  also  been  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  for  greater  postal  effi- 
ciency and  especially  for  requiring  that 
those  receiving  concealed  subsidies  from  the 
Department  be  made  to  pay  a  greater  part 
of  their  share  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  tha 
Department. 

Congress  proposes  now  to  cut  the  cost  of 
postal  operation.  So,  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure, Jesse  Donaldson  Issues  an  order  curtail- 
ing postal  service  to  a  single  delivery  a  day 
in  many  places  where  residential  delivery 
was  on  a  two-a-day  basis.  This  Is  calcu- 
lated to  save  about  «30,000.000 — the  equiva- 
lent of  10,000  carriers  and  clerks  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

But  Congressmen  are  howling.  So  are 
many  who  believe  implicitly  in  economy 
until  some  specific  act  of  economy  is  under- 
taken. This  isn't  the  kind  of  economy  they 
were  asking  for.  Their  idea  of  economy  Is 
something  which  affects  the  other  fellow. 
Mfjreover,  it's  quite  embarrassing  to  return 
home  to  campaign  for  reelection  and  face  the 
embattled  postal  clerks  and  the  voters  who 
have  had  their  mall  service  cut. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Donaldson's 
order  to  curtail  mall  service  and  throw  10.000 
carriers  and  clerks  out  of  employment  Is  of 
doubtful  validity  as  an  economy  measure. 
It  Is  more  than  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
but  the  question  of  its  wisdom  from  an  effi- 
ciency viewpoint  is  to  be  doubted.  It  is, 
however,  a  dramatic  and  forceful  wny  of 
bringing  home  to  the  voters  the  dem-ands  for 
postal  economy. 

But  anyone  familiar  with  postal  opera- 
tions, as  Mr.  Donaldson  certainly  must  be, 
knows  that  hundreds  of  post  offices  across  the 
land  are  understaffed,  rather  than  over- 
staffed: that  belter  mail  service,  rather  than 
curtaUed  service,  is  a  crying  need;  and  that 
a  general  order  of  curtailment  such  as  he 
issued  can  have  only  the  effect  of  Increasing 
confusion  in  the  post  offices  and  hampering 
work  already  too  great  for  a  staff  to  handle 
properly. 

There  would  perhaps  be  good  reason  for 
limiting  home  delivery  of  mall  to  a  single 
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delivery  a  day,  but  meet  of  the  carriers  who 
would  be  released  could  be  absorbed  Into 
other  postal  op>erations  needmg  more  pei- 
sonncl.  That,  howe-.er,  wouldn't  provide  the 
reduction  in  the  postal  budget  which  is 
sought. 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  on  the 
Post  Office  calls  for  economies  in  many  direc- 
tions. But  Congress  has  avoided  those  econ- 
omies In  response  to  the  pressures  of  those 
who  have  been  receiving  postal  subsidies. 
Secretary  Donaldson  has  now  countered  with 
a  proposal  which  hits  the  Congressmen  of 
both  parties  in  their  most  vulnerable  spot — 
the  home  folks. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  Congressmen  will 
wriggle  and  squirm,  and  they  may  come  to 
a  decision  that  it  is  far  better  to  mcrease 
rates  on  subsidized  jxastage  and  save  votes 
than  to  take  a  chance  on  the  displeasure  ot 
those  who  go  to  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Donaldson  has.  however,  put  the  gen- 
erals on  the  spot — those  generals  who  are 
always  in  favor  of  general  economy  but  never 
in  favor  of  a  specific  act  of  economy  that 
affects  them. 


Americans  In  Asia  Doabt  United  States 
Poticy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

Of  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  extremely  inform- 
ative dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
fiom  its  experienced  correspondent  in 
Asia.  A  wise  doctor  Is  always  eager  to 
change  an  erroneous  or  obsolete  diag- 
nosis in  order  to  alter  the  treatment  and 
save  the  patient's  life.  Will  our  Govern- 
ment be  equally  eager  to  change  its  er- 
roneous diasnosis  regarding  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  order  to  alter  dras- 
tically its  policies  and  save  the  freedom 
of  Asia?  Our  securit:  depends  whether 
ii  puts  first  Its  face  or  our  freedom. 

Amxkic.\ns  in  Asia  Docbt  UifiTED  St.vtes 
PoucT — Said  To  Feel.  State  Department 
Follows  Outdated  Plans — T.vipei  Held 
Best   Hope 

^By  Burton  Crane) 

Tcxyo,  April  21. — Discontent  with  the 
State  Department  ha^  become  widespread 
among  Americans  working  In  Asia.  In  a 
3-month  trip  to  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong 
this  correspondent  found  few  compatriots 
who  defended  present  American  pclicies. 

The  virtually  unanimous  opinion  is  that 
the  Asiatic  situation  has  changed  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  6  months,  and  the  State 
Department  still  is  following  pclicies  that 
may  have  been  valid  a  year  ago  but  are  not 
now.  Even  among  Foreign  Service  officials 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  agree  to  the  view  that 
trying  to  check  communism  In  the  small 
southeast  Asian  countries  will  get  nowhere 
and  the  best  American  bet  Is  to  help  and 
use  the  reborn  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  only 
force  In  Asia  with  a  sizable  anti-Communist 
army. 

In  justice  it  must  be  noted  that  many  of 
the  State  Department  s  loudest  critics  are 
the  same  m?n  who  last  autumn  would  have 
gone  even   further   in   the   other   direction. 


Then  they  would  have  rushed  to  recognize 

Communist  China  in  the  hope  that  by  work- 
ing with  Mao  Tze-iung's  government  the 
United  States  could  prevent  it  from  orient- 
ing Its  foreign  affairs  exclusively  to  Moscow. 

But,  argue  the  critics,  the  situation  has 
changed  since  then  and  the  policy  also  should 
change.  Mr.  Mao  already  has  "leaned"  to- 
ward Moscow,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  and 
there  Is  no  longer  any  advantage  in  continu- 
ing to  advocate  a  policy  designed  to  keep  him 
from  leaning.  Besides,  it  is  contended.  Na- 
tionalist reorganization  has  made  the  For- 
mosa re[;ime  a  potentially  valuable  anti- 
Ccmmunist  Instrument. 

Although  Inflation  has  been  halted  and 
financial  affairs  arranged  so  the  Taipe;  Gov- 
ernment meets  its  bills  without  printing 
banknotes,  it  is  doing  so  at  the  expense  of 
gold  and  supples  that  won't  last  forever. 
Unless  those  stocks  are  replenished  soon,  col- 
lapce  appears  inevitable.  Therefore,  any  aid 
must  be  prompt. 

Even  among  Foreign  Service  employees  this 
correspondent  found  no  supporters  for  the 
view  aired  by  Prof.  Owen  Lattimore  in  a 
Johns  Hop'.iins  speech  last  week.  Professor 
Lattimore  proposed  that  the  United  States 
let  the  Nationalists  die.  even  hastening  their 
fall  on  the  theory  after  they  had  gone  Mr. 
Mao  would  not  be  pressed  so  hard  against 
Premier  Stalin  and  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  deal  with  him. 

Men  on  the  spot  contend  that  Mr.  Stalin 
already  has  taken  step.s  to  prevent  any  such 
eventuality  by  placing  Soviet  advisers  in  all 
branches  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment 

Bo;  h  those  who  want  immediate  American 
aid  for  the  Nationalist  war  effort  and  those 
who  caution  against  going  too  fast  agree  that 
the  Taipei  Government  has  managed  a  vir- 
tually complete  rebirth. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NOBTH  D.UtOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tur$day,  May  9  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Postal  Cut  Called  Shock  Treat- 
ment." publi.shed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  20,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal  Citt  Called  Shock  Treatment — Citi- 
zens Backing  the  Hoover  Repobt  Say  It 
Is  H.\aDLT  THE  Answer  to  Dep.abtment's 
Ills 

W.-.shington.  April  22.— The  Cltl2ens  l!:om- 
mittee  for  the  Hoover  report  issued  a  state- 
ment today  characterizing  curtailment  of 
postal  services  as  "sudden  shock  treatment ' 
that  was  "hardly  the  answer"  to  the  Post- 
office  Department's  ills. 

Tuesday's  order  to  reduce  most  mail  de- 
liveries to  one  a  day  and  otherwise  cut  ex- 
penses should  have  been  preceded  by  con- 
gressional action  on  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  It  was 
asserted. 

The  comments  were  made  by  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  national  chairman  of  the  citizens 
committee,   in  a  statement   distributed   by 


committee  headquarters  here.  Dr.  Johnson 
Is  president  of  Temple  University. 

"The  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission  clear- 
ly showed  the  way  to  substantial  savings  in 
postal  operations,"  he  said.  "All  told,  the 
Commissions  recommendations.  U  fully 
adopted  and  installed,  could  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  $200,000,000  a  year  in  the  huge 
postal  deficit  of  $500,030,000.  Moreover,  by 
streamlining  and  modernizing  the  post  office 
structure  and  equipment,  the  efficiency  ot 
its  services  would  actually  be  improved." 

Nevertheless.  Dr.  Johnson  continued,  "ab- 
solutely no  affirmative  action"  has  yet  been 
taken  on  any  of  a  number  ot  pending  bills 
based  on  the  Commission's  report  and  en- 
dorsed by  President  Truman  and  Postmaster 
General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  The  measures 
have  been  before  Congress  since  July. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserted  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  inaction,  and  went 
on  to  say : 

"Postmaster  General  Donaldson  and  the 
400,000  hard-working  postal  employees  wUl 
be  constantly  hampered  by  an  obsolete  or- 
ganizational structure  and  by  antiquated 
methods  and  equipment  until  Congress  acts. 
Meanwhile.  Tuesday's  action,  causing  hard- 
ship to  thousands,  highlights  even  more 
strongly  the  need  for  action. 

"In  effect,  the  post  office  is  suffering  from 
the  chronic,  wasting  disease  of  Inefficiency 
for  which  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended concrete  remedies  and  a  healthful 
regimen.  Sudden  shock  treatment  ts  hardly 
the  answer.  Yet  Inertia  and  reluctance  to 
give  up  special  privileges  are  keeping  the 
pa'.ient  from  treatment." 

By  the  term  "special  privileges,"  Dr.  John- 
son alluded  to  congressional  patronage  in 
the  appointment  of  postmasters,  a  practice 
which  the  Commission  proposed  to  end. 

"The  Hoover  Commission,"  he  said,  "dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  that  the  lowered  morale 
wrought  by  political  appointment  of  post- 
masters was  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  In- 
efficiency In  the  Department." 


Errors  in  Forei^  Trade  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  two  editorials  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
which  is  published  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Our  foreign  trade  policy  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  economy  and  security 
of  this  country.  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers are  at  stake.  The  ability  to  maintain 
a  supply  of  strategic  goods  is  involved. 
TTie  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  must  be  realistic. 

The  following  editorials  point  up  some 
of  the  errors  we  must  avoid  in  our  think- 
ing on  this  subject: 

Heeesies  in  Poeeign  Teaoe 

The  President  has  appointed  Gordon  Gray 
as  an  assistant  "to  mobilise  the  resources 
of  the  Government  and  the  experience  and 
thinking  of  our  people  in  charting  our 
course"  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
exports. 

Hitler.  In  his  flamboyant  way,  told  the 
German  people  shortly  after  he  came  to  pow- 
er: "Export  or  perish." 


J 
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B  IB  otoTtout  that  esuona.  like  OmoMnj. 
Brttain.  l\Miy.  »ad  Jtpun.  u>  nam*  iinportaat 
UuK  ar«  OTYT-pofvuUtm.  m\i5t  crMte 
Butacsurm  product*  to  tradr  !ar  toc«J  and 
•terlals  with  suc^i  nation*  a<  hart  tb* 
tenrr  but  (k>  noc  bare  u>e  icdwtnca. 

Amcrtea  is  ac*  ruca  a  ISauon.  It.  like 
BnaBta.  la  «lp-«upporunf  In  aU  :anpi>rtaiit 
parucolara. 

W«  alkouid  :ike  to  h«  rrerr  nation  able  to 
Biainia:^  a  fc•^^.  rAadard  or  Uviiu:  But  In 
diridlnc  u?  ::»♦  .\ir.enca^  nvarket  irith  ether 
aatxtna.  Kxa*  erTjrt  of  t  m  r  1 1  r» ^^  h^tre  devf!- 
oped  that  »i-.ru.d  be  »u--pped  la  th.elr  tracks. 
Tlie  ammiec:  la  that  »e  wxHild  like  a  lot 
at  fcrelrn  trade  but  that  to  Bee-ore  It  we 
muct  pemilt  Imonru  from  fot^urn  cv<urtrle« 
ta  order  to  pr. v.de  the  n««ces«arT  dollars  to 
o<h*r*  tc  t'UT  our  product* 

If  th»  w«.-e  tr--;e  In  all  paniCTJars.  «rhT 
wmild  It  act  loncaiJT  foilcw  that  the  moris 
of  cur  c-wu  market  ve  ^ve  away,  the  better 
off  ve  vould  be'' 

PoilticiaM  who  pUT  with  thlt  rub'ert 
•▼-■^  entlreJT  &  d-.«-jaal^n  of  norraal  trade. 
Ther  are  more  lntere«ed  In  the  Immediate 
hapcT  reniitji  of  artlflclaJlT  created  trade 
than  ther  are  la  gen'.^ne'.f  coristruct:ve 
bolklinr 

An  U.u*tra:ion  mar  ruSce  Say  we  buy 
ttrxn  the  ct>antr1e«  to  the  aotrth  of  us  nearly 
or  abo«jt  t::  000  000.000  worth  of  coffee,  friilta. 
otl  and  a  n\iinrrojx  list  of  ether  Items 
peculiar  to  the  tropics  and  that  t*  can  use. 
They  apecd  most  of  that  $2.0"X)  000  000 
purchasinf  the  product*  cf  our  Industries 
that  ther  car.not  create.  Thza  Ls  natural 
trade.  I:  is  hea:-.LT  trade  But  If  we  Import 
frocn  «x>ch  countrtea  cotton,  potatoea.  efgs, 
cheese,  btitter  or  other  Item*  that  a-e  have  In 
abundance  In  order  to  whoop  up  t!ie  figure* 
and  priTide  a  few  specialized  Induyn-ies  with 
ettlarred  prcftts.  we  create  a  problem  tor  our- 
•elTea  whl!e  we  tend  at  the  same  time  to  bloat 
the  economy  of  the  nation*  with  'rhlch  we 
deal 

ObTiously  countries  Wee  Germany.  Britain. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  c-verpcpulated  as  they  are. 
ahould  arrange  their  trade  arreemer.ts  with 
nation*  thai  have  raw  materials  and  great 
foc<l  supphes  but  lack  manufactured  articles. 
This  idea  has  no  relation  to  existing  cir- 
cume'.aiicca  In  any  of  thoM  countries  that 
were  torn  or  raraged  by  war  and  whose  In- 
dtistrlaJ  plant*  hare  been  senousiy  crippled. 
MarabaU-ptea  gifts  when  United  to  such 
replacemests  were  net  without  supporting 
argument  one*  It  be  conceded  that  Tast 
prtaenu  between  nauon*  could  acttxaUy  tend 
;     :.i<:.;y  :h«  world 

The  recent  dlscorery  of  rich  Iron  ore  In 
Xortuddan  parts  of  Canada  and  Venesuela 
acd  at  mar>gar.eae  Ixt  Brazil  aili  greatly  in- 
crease the  normal  czpuru  and  Unp'.-rx*  be- 
tween this  country  and  our  neighbors.  There 
Is  no  frcth  to  that  kind  cf  trade  It  carries 
no  kick*  It  wreck*  no  American  bu«t.n<?as 
and  no  American  producer  It  makes  no 
specialized  taxes  here  in  thi*  country,  no  sub- 
sKlica.  no  peasantry,  and  no  p^^litlcal  hand- 
out. 

The  Preaident.  we  think,  would  hare  been 
a  much  wiser  man  had  he  appointed  an 
asst»tar.t  both  to  encourage  and  protect  pri- 
Tiite  e.M*rpri8*  ;n  thl*  country  a*  It  searches 
ths  Hu(lw.>n  Bay  area  of  Canada  and  tr.e 
Jtinglsa  and  mountain  ranges  of  Cen'ral  and 
acuth  America  fur  cthar  bidden  wealth. 

KiMila.  of  octirve.  baa  made  It  much  hard^ 
to  acrmalixe  wor.d  trade  bccauae  It  rules 
ftOB  the  PactSc  Ocean  clear  tc  Berlin  *j^ 
Vienna  ^nd  it*  '^b;  :cu»  purpoac  is  Ui  empk^y 
fca-ce  and  Violence  to  secure  and  niainuiin  a 
cc^Tier  on  all  the  trade  tro^iuatin^"  lu  ib^ 
tremendous  area  N  r.r.heifM  ii.e  r«M  ul 
Ih*  world  abwuld  buud  iLs  future  upon  m.r- 
mal  dan»Mls  laoaad  ut  ihoa«  hi^biy  atimu- 
la*.ed  tradt  fwrndltlfciia  tiiai  mjt  U.uaa  rveutu. 
alii  '... 


.a;e«. 


Cvtiuec  Ha  Thboat  To  Htxr  thi  Othkb 
Fbxow 

Kmll  Rlebe.  president  of  the  CIO  Textile 
rnlan.  with  It*  400.000  members,  told  the 
assembled  delegates  at  the  union  s  conren- 
tlon  at  Boston  that  It  would  be  better  for 
Amerlrnn  economy  to  give  away  surplus 
good*  than  to  accept  imports. 

About  the  same  time  Mr  Hilrr.an.  head 
of  Standard  Otl  of  New  Jersey,  made  an  ad- 
dress In  which  he  favored  lr.crea£..ng  our 
Imp^'Tts  by  100  percent  In  order  to  provide 
dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  wr.rld  and  there- 
fore Increase  our  output  Just  that  much 
more. 

Columnist  &->koUky  recently  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle wnh  a  linen  napkin  on  his  knees  that 
had  beert  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
hollow-eyed  a.aves  who  dare  not  open  their 
lips  esrept  to  repeat  a  formula  written  for 
them  by  their  master.  These  napkins  natur- 
ally were  for  sale  In  this  country  below  the 
price  0.'  the  Identical  article  made  by  Ameri- 
can labor 

And  while  spokesmen  for  the  "new  concept" 
were  urging  ua  to  drop  our  already  low  tariff 
barriers,  a  canning  establishment  In  our 
Pacific  Northwest  waa  closing  and  sending 
all  Its  workers  home  because  it  said  It  could 
not  compete  with  canned  crabmeat  Imported 
Into  this  country  by  Russia.  Our  Atlantic 
canneries  were  also  screaming  for  help  be- 
cause the  British  were  rushing  here  great 
quantities  of  canned  crabmeat  which  they 
had  secured  from  Russia  and  could  not  dis- 
pose of  among  their  own  people. 

.American  furriers  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers have  also  complained  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  pay  the  American  standard  oT 
wages  iX  they  must  compete  with  slave  labor 
either  from  Russia  cr  lu  satellite  countries. 
We  aarn  our  readers  to  examine  carefully 
the  la.-.guage  employed  by  those  who  advo- 
cate opening  up  th«  American  market  to 
aliens.  Tr>-  to  find  If  you  can,  any  one  of 
them  who  will  put  his  finger  upon  the  par- 
ticular article  to  be  admlfted  and  who  wUl 
face  the  consequences  of  describing  to  u* 
what  will  happen  to  American  competitors  In 
the  same  business.  It  la  easy  to  sing  a  lul- 
laby If  one  has  the  voice.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  make  bread  and  butter  out  at  the  words. 
The  Washington  administration,  know- 
ingly or  otherwise,  la  attempting  to  create 
In  thla  land  during  peacetime  a  hectic  war- 
time condition  In  which  some  plants  will 
be  closed  down  and  other  plants  will  be 
excessively  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed This  is  a  childish  and  foolish  policy. 
It  is  a*  absurd  as  if  our  Government  could 
order  us  all  to  buy  twice  as  many  articles 
a*  we  needed  In  order  to  give  business  to 
foreign  firms,  and  then  taxed  the  more  pros- 
perous among  ua  to  provide  the  money  to 
pay  for  surh  goods  although  those  who 
bought  them  could  do  nothmg  more  with 
them  thiin  bUck  them  up  la  the  attic. 

We  are  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we  should 
aim  at  a  normal  life  We  cannot  wear  two 
paL-s  of  shoes  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not 
need  two  sui'^i  <■{  underclothes  even  In  win- 
ter It  u  •i.lv  •  )  put  on  two  neckties,  one 
hanging  down  ;..  r  r.t  and  the  other  hang- 
ing down  the  b;,:K  It  we  eat  twlc*  a*  much 
a*  we  i.eed.  we  will  get  high  blc-d  pressure 
And  If  we  drink  twice  as  much  a*  we  should 
we  will  get  drunk. 

America  stands  ready  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  import  auytbtrif  lor  which  it  has 
•  caU.  It  does  aot  help  to  straighten  out 
ailaira  in  the  world  by  importing  wastefully 
or  to  Its  own  h.irm.  U  uur  count.-y  were 
directed  by  real  leadership,  it  would  show 
nailou*  Uks  Britain.  Oermany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  how  to  create  markcU  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  c  ur.'.rfs  that  need  them  and  which 
bave  abundant  foodstuffs  to  trade  fc^r  them 
Wht»n  Uitr  sirens  start  playing  ihetr  lulla- 
bies, ask  them  wbicb  <rf  our  induetrtes  tbey 
wanl  to  clo*e  down.    Wc  need  be  that  direct. 


Dutorbinf  Pattern — Rc<ar;ence  of  Isoia- 
tMBism  Described  ai  Threat  to  Uaitc<| 
SUtes  World  Lcadcrsbip 


EXTENSION  OP  RIIMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  obio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  pertinent  paragraphs  from 
Thomas  L.  Stokes'  daily  column,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  for  Mon- 
day. May  8.  1950.  The  point  of  Mr. 
Stokes'  remarks  seemed  Lo  me  to  boil 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of 
men  who  caused  the  Unted  States  to 
become  involved  in  World  War  II  are 
rapidly  planning  to  have  us  involved  in 
a  third  world  war.  Unless  we  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  w.mt  we  believe 
to  be  right  now.  a  third  world  war  will 
be  inevitable  at  a  time  and  place  not  of 
our  choosing. 

DisTraBiNo  PArrniN — RasmcutcE  or   Isola- 
tionism   Describkd    as    Threat    to    Unitko 

STATIS    WoaU)    LXADUSHIP 

(By  Thnma*  L.  Stakes) 

A  disturbing  pattern  of  confusion  of  pur- 
pose and  disunity  that  threatens  our  position 
of  leadership  in  the  world  at  a  most  critical 
time  has  revealed  Itself  recently.  It  deserve* 
some  hard  thinking. 

It  18  made  up  of  a  resurgence  of  isolation- 
ism of  McCarthylsm,  of  economy  In  the 
wrong  directions,  of  bltterneas  and  cynlcUm 
among  our  own  people.  There  Is  politics  In- 
volved, and  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  a 
campaign  that  lends  Itself  to  exploitation 
Just  at  thl*  time,  but  It  seems  to  go  deeper 
than  mere  politics. 

It  is  hard  for  us.  a  nation  comparatively 
new  In  a  world  role,  to  recognize  what  re- 
sponsibility that  entail*;  to  recognize  how 
what  we  do.  often  In  our  careless,  boisterous, 
and  frolicking  way,  now  is  watched  intently 
ail  over  the  world  and  frequently  misunder- 
stood. To  perform  our  mission  In  the  world, 
and  we  have  a  seriou*  one,  it  is  essential  that 
we  present  a  united  front  and  demonstrate  a 
capacity  to  "stay  put,"  so  to  apeak,  so  that 
our  friends  and  allies  can  depend  upon  a 
firm,  contlnucms,  and  consistent  policy  with- 
out deviation  or  backing  away  and  can  de- 
pend upon  us  and  have  confidence  In  tia. 

We  cannot  walk  alone. 

ttntopiAifs  cAmors 

Ever  since  our  refusal  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nation*  after  the  First  Wurld  War  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  In  that  era, 
European  nation*  have  had  a  fingers -crossed 
attitude  about  us.  Tl^ey  have  perhaps  been 
more  sensitive  to  our  every  wlum  than  was 
Justihed.  Unable  •till  to  understand  our 
Ire*  and  easy  domestic  pcliiica.  they  have 
Bometinoes  magnifled  minor  poatical  maneu- 
vers of  no  real  consequence  beyond  their  true 
significance  a*  Indications  that  we  wanted 
to  pull  out  of  our  assumed  obligations. 

It  must  be  hard.  too.  for  our  European 
friend*  to  understand  how  a  firmer  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Herbert  Hoover, 
would  propose  to  throw  Russia  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  break  up  that  organiza- 
tion which  we,  ovirselves.  Initiated.  It  U 
still  a  unifying  Influence  In  the  world,  a 
source  of  many  humanitarian  ei.deavcirs  of 
great  and  lasting  value,  and  the  only  forum 
where  our  aillts  ure  cuutinuaily  able  to  stand 
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up  and  reveal  to  the  whole  world  their  own 
attitude  toward  Russian  designs  which  are 
continually  exposed  there  publicly.  Isola- 
tionists have  exploited  Mr.  Hoover's  unfor- 
tunate proposal. 

Isolationism  feeds,  too.  upon  the  reckless 
campaign  of  Senator  McCaetht,  who  still  la 
trying  to  find  a  Communist  somewhere  in  the 
State  Department.  It  Is  not  only  breeding 
fear  and  suspicion  among  our  people,  shak- 
lag  their  faith  with  no  reason  whatever  in 
their  Institutions,  but  shows  to  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  torn  and 
divided  over  a  matter  that  a  mature  nation 
would  handle  quietly,  as  we  have  handled  it 
quietly  and  effectively  up  to  now.  and  with- 
out benefit  of  the  McCarthys.  It  reveals  us 
as  an  Inept,  timorous  people  and  to  that 
extent  shakes  confidence  In  us  beyond  our 
own  borders. 

The  hates  and  prejudices  It  has  aroused  are 
alarming.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  dees 
not  persist  to  confuse  the  real  Issues  that 
our  country  faces  In  the  November  election. 
Issues  affecting  our  welfare  as  a  Nation  and 
Its  role  of  leadership  m  the  world. 

It  is  time  to  pause  and  take  a  look  at  our- 

■ClTM. 


CortailmeBt  of  Postal  Sernce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NOBTH   D».K0TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ^  legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29  ' ,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Post  OflBce  I>epartment  Seen 
Using  Scare  To  G?t  More  Cash."  pub- 
lished in  the  Springfield  Daily  News  of 
Springfield.  Mass  .  of  April  20,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Post  OFFtcE  Dep.«tm:nt  Seen  Using  Sc\re 

To  G':t  More  Cash— Personnel  Cirr  Ohdeh 

Held    Move    To    PRESst.-RE    Congress    Into 

Line 

Growing  resentment  against  what  Is 
termed  "political  maneuvering"  by  high  Post 
Office  Department  officials  waa  seen  today  as 
observers  branded  coming  mall  service  cuts 
a  move  to  pressure  Congress  into  going  easy 
with  expected  slashes  in  post  office  appro- 
priations. 

A  recent  directive  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Jesse  M.  Donaldson's  Washington  office 
ordered  drastic  cuts  In  mail  service  in  antic- 
ipation of  budget  cuts  amounting  to  $24.- 
921, OCO.  Tlie  trimmed  budget  was  rep)orted 
out  of  committee  and  Congressional  ap- 
proval cf  the  cut  is  feared  by  mall  cfTlclals. 

Informed  sources  in  Springfield,  who  re- 
fused to  be  quoted,  said  today  that  the  post 
office  hierarchy  is  trying  to  scare  the  public 
Into  applying  pressure  on  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  funds,  as  recommended  In 
V/ashington. 

"It's  a  bluff,"  said  one  observer  who  knows 
the  situation.  "The  Post  Office  Department 
Isn't  sure  the  budget  will  be  cut.  but  they 
are  afraid  of  what  Congress  m;ght  do.  There 
are  a  lot  of  veterans  who  wculd  be  affected  if 
the  decreased  service  becomes  an  actuality 
and  each  one  of  those  vets  is  a  pressure  on 
his  Congressman   in  Washington  " 

According  to  the  Washington  directive,  the 
change-over  ta  linuted  mail  service  must 
be  accomplished  by  July  1.  the  date  the  Post 
Office's  new  liicol  year  beg.na. 


Scares  of  what  will  happen  to  vets  wha 
took  out  GI  loans  and  bought  or  built  homes. 
If  they  are  laid  off  by  the  post  office  are 
rapidly  gaining  momentum,  according  to 
postal  workers,  who  point  out  that  these  vets 
could  not  collect  any  unemployment  com- 
pensation. A  lot  cf  behind  the  scenes  poli- 
ticing  will  take  place,  however,  before  any 
such  moves  take  place,  according  to  officials. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  Just  how  effective 
the  postal  campaign  to  prevent  budget  cuts 
Is.  and  notices  won't  go  cut  If  the  "scare" 
fails  flat,  as  it  well  might,  observers  said. 


Tweaty  Years  of  Flyiiif  Withoat  Fatality 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Twsday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Misplaced  Economy,"  published 
in  the  Strafford  Stai  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
of  April  19.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

Misplaced  Economt 

Most  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  continued  national  budget  and  the  ac- 
companying heavy  tax  burden,  so  that  they 
are  eager  to  see  governmental  economies — ■ 
but  there  will  be  general  agreement  that  the 
Post  Oaice  Department  was  not  the  right 
place  to  start. 

The  decision  to  discharge  10.000  postmen 
and  to  limit  home  mail  deliveries  to  one  a 
day  is  not  welcome.  This  move  Is  a  throw- 
back, turning  back  the  pages  of  time  for 
postal  service.  It  means  depriving  thou- 
sands of  loyal  workers  of  Jobs,  causing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  be  deprived  of  the 
early  delivery  of  mall  to  which  they  have 
become  acctistomed. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  exaggerated 
growth  of  other  governmental  departments. 
The  Hoover  report  revealed  explicitly  many 
places  where  consolidation,  merger  and  elim- 
Inaticn  of  bureaus  could  save  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have  In  mind  partic- 
ularly some  uf  those  Federal  agencies  which 
sprang  up  as  emergency  or  war  babies  but 
have  continued  ever  since. 

One  form  cf  minor  relief  for  the  Pest 
Office  Department  could  be  embodied  in  a 
resolution  curtailing  the  amount  of  free 
milling  allowed  Members  of  Congress  under 
their  franking  privileges.  While  this  might 
be  only  a  small  saving,  it  would  hurt  no 
one — except  those  politicians  who  might  feel 
that  their  constituents  are  thereby  deprived 
of  reading  their  Immortal  words. 

The  present  maneuver  is  so  Ill-advised  as 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  It  was  done  de- 
liberately In  order  to  provoke  a  wave  of 
protest  against  all  economy  moves.  It  cotild 
be  an  attempt  to  use  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  a  scapegoat  In  order  to  protect  other 
less  deserving  agencies. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  hold  that  Govern- 
ment economy  can  be  more  Judlclotialy  di- 
rected toward  those  avenues  where  a  pleth- 
ora of  bureaucratic  agencies  cling  In  para- 
sitic fashion  to  their  unnecessary  existence. 
As  one  department  which  Is  performing  an 
excellent  Job  of  direct  service,  the  Post  Office 
should  be  left  largely  aione. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NFW  TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Janas,  presi- 
dent of  Colonial  Airlines,  Inc.,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  recent  celebration  of  a  world 
record  of  20  years  of  flying  without  a  sin- 
gle fatality  to  any  passenger  or  any  mem- 
ber of  its  crew : 

Safett  Recoed 

Twenty  years  of  flying  In  all  kinds  of 
weather  without  a  single  fatality  to  any 
passenger  or  to  any  member  of  the  crew  is 
Indeed  an  enviable  record.  It  has  never  be- 
fore been  achieved,  and  it  Is  made  all  the 
more  Interesting  if  we  pause  and  reflect  that 
during  thjse  20  years  Colonial  Airlines  flew 
310.000,000  passenger  miles,  and  in  doing  this, 
made  455  000  landings  and  takeofla  without 
a  single  fatality.  This  record  could  only 
have  teen  achieved  through  the  cooperation 
of  every  man  and  woman  In  Colonial  Airlines, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  them  can  be 
Justly  proud.  The  maintenance  department 
and  all  other  employees  had  to  do  their  part 
In  order  that  a  record  of  this  urequaled 
excellence  could  be  obtained.  To  each  of 
them  goes  my  sincere  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations. 

This  record  of  20  years  of  safety  without  a 
Elngle  fatality  Is  simply  an  Indication  of 
what  the  future  holds  for  the  whole  com- 
mercial alr-transportaticn  Industry.  AU  the 
American  airlines  have  been  steadily  achiev- 
ing new  highs  In  their  safety  records,  and 
the  day  is  net  far  distant  when  I  believe  an 
airplane  accident  wUl  be  one  of  the  rarest 
things  In  the  world. 

The  personnel  of  all  of  the  American  air- 
lines Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  finest  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  world,  and  many  of  these 
men  and  women  are  veterans  who  volun- 
teered their  'ives  In  achieving  air  supremacy 
In  World  War  II.  With  the  achievements  of 
war  behind  them,  these  men  and  women 
turned  their  minds  to  making  American  avi- 
ation the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  same 
careful  Thought  which  they  put  Into  the 
accomplishment  of  their  missions  in  the  war 
la  now  being  expended  In  making  air  trans- 
portation better  and  safer. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  new 
types  of  power  for  airplanes,  and  uninitiated 
are  straining  on  the  leash  to  see  Inaugurated 
service  In  various  parts  of  the  world  with 
use  of  Jet  liners.  Now,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Jet  liner  or  any  other  type  of  new 
equipment  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  in- 
dustry, nevertheless,  we  must  tise  pnidence 
and  Judgment  and  remember  that  we  are 
the  gtiardians  of  the  lives  of  our  passengers. 
They  rely  upon  us  to  see  that  their  con- 
fidence Is  not  misplaced.  The  tremendous 
Increase  In  speed  In  aviation  and  particu- 
larly In  types  of  air  transport  planes  makes 
those  of  us  in  the  industry  realize  the  in- 
creased problems  which  attend  the  increased 
speed  and  any  new  equipment. 

I  have  argued  for  years  and  wUl  contlno* 
to  urge  that  no  airplane  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  commercial  air  transportation  un- 
less It  Is  flown  at  least  3,000  hcnirs  as  a 
freight  carrier  or  In  some  type  of  work  wber* 
it  receives  the  necessary  take-ofis  and  land- 
ings and  has  tested  the  normal  weather 
that  all  planes  In  scheduled  air  transpor- 
tation must  overcome. 


il 
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By  all  BMUU.  vc  thoukl  flv«  every  en- 
eoungvment  to  builder*  of  new  equipment. 
but  we  ^ould  u»e  th«t  equ'.pmer.:  only 
•Tter  It  haa  been  proTed  to  be  of  the  quarry 
Justifying  our  ccnfldence  and  only  after  it 
has  ahcwn  tiia:  it  la  fr^e  of  bugs  aj.d  U 
aafe.  The  rtandards  of  safety  laid  down  for 
American  air  transport  companie*  !s  hlcher 


than  that  of  anv  c.her  r.; 


:n  In  the  aorld 


and  the  primary  cor-sideratlrn  of  all  of  us 
Is  the  protectlcn  of  the  American  pe-rple 
and  our  friends  th:  uchcut  the  world,  who 
show  their  confidence  :r.  American  fliers  and 
American  pianes  bv  patronizing  our  flag 
Unea.  We  must  keep  the  faith  with  thesa 
pei^pie. 

One  day  tlie  jet  plane  will  no  doubt  And 
a  place  in  air  tranaportation  but  this  should 
come  only  after  the  questions  of  l*s  safety 
have  t^n  solved.  We  should  not  confuse 
military  aircraft  with  air  transport  liners  be- 
cause their  purpoees  are  entirely  dlSerent. 
The  Military  XatabUshment  has  their  at- 
attcntlon  focused  upon  the  success  of  a  mis- 
sion and  the  accomplishment  of  this  In  safe- 
ty Is  net  always  the  primary  consideration. 
In  conuneretal  air  transportation,  safety  must 
be  flrtt,  iMt.  and  all  the  time  the  principal 
•OMlderation  governing  every  flight. 

Huter  equipment  of  the  Jet  tj-pe  will  re- 
quire adjustments  In  our  airports,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  runways,  and  Improved  con- 
trol of  flying  around  any  airport  which  they 
Intend  to  use.  Theee  things  are  not  accom- 
plished overnight,  and  we  must  not  forget 
our  sacred  responsibility  to  the  air  traveling 
public  during  the  exp)erimcntatlon  with  and 
eventual  adaptation  of  that  sort  of  plane  In 
the  years  ahead  to  air  transportation.  While 
the  Jets  and  their  accomplishments  are 
newsworthy,  the  conservative  air  transport 
operator  can  only  prudently  see  them  as  rays 
of  hope  on  the  horizons  of  the  future  tvpes  of 
transportation. 

Colonial  and  Its  management  will  watch 
with  Interest  every  improvement  In  the  art 
of  flying  as  applicable  to  commercial  air 
transportation  but  we  are  determined  to  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  continue  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  flying  public  and  to 
carry  into  the  years  ahead  our  uneoualed 
achievement  cf  safety  in  the  air.  which  we 
commemorate  today  In  marking  the  comple- 
Uon  of  20  years  of  totally  safe  flying.  There 
have  been  many  Improvements  In  the  science 
of  flying  since  we  started  to  achieve  thU 
record,  but  thoae  who  are  familiar  with  us 
reTjRniie  that  we  have  maintained  our  safety 
record  and  continued,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  the  servlc*  and  safety  which  the  public 
expect. 


Cnrtailmeot  of  PotUl  Scrrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NorfH  DAKora 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  HeQislnttve  day  0/ 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UDAnimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  an  editorial 
entitled  -Reduced  Posul  Service"  from 
one  of  the  newspapers  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcow) 
as  folXovs: 

RzDxxrcD  Postai.  EtMncm 
Ctoe  delivery  route  in  ali  tn  8t  Jow^ph  will 
tw  eliminated  as  th«  result  of  Postmaster 
General  Dor.sldaons  heavy-handed  crack* 
down  OD  poataJ  service  it  sppe»red  from  re- 
poru  ytsurday  at  ine  post  offlce  hwe.     Un- 


doubtedly tome  saving  will  be  made  by  the 
sharp  cuu  ordered  In  service  which  featur* 
but  one  daily  delivery  ifrTesld^TrttaLAreas. 

Back  of  the  loud  ppc^sts  which  have  been 
made  over  curtailment  of  poetal  service  thera 
•eems  to  tx  the  feeling  that  the  move  was 
designed  to  force  larger  appropriations  for 
the  Post  OtBce  Department  from  Congress. 
Two  bills  to  get  the  Department  more  money 
now  are  before  the  lawmakers  One  is  de- 
siizned  to  raise  postal  rates  enough  to  bring 
m  »«00, 000.000  more  a  year.  The  House  cut 
this  to  tlOO.000.000.  and  the  revised  bill  now 
Is  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  other  Is  the 
pcst-offlce  appropriation,  which  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  cut  by  125.000.000. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Donaldson  hopes 
the  service  reductions  will  put  his  Depart- 
ment's business  or.  a  firmer  financial  footing. 
But  the  only  estimate  so  fax  of  what  th* 
savings  will  be  comes  from  an  unidentified 
official  who  gue&ses  ihem  at  »30.0CO.OOO. 
That  Is  hardly  a  dent  in  the  tSCO.OOO.COO  cut 
the  House  gave  the  postal-rate  bill;  nor  dees 
it  bulk  very  large  against  the  $550,000,000 
deficit  that  turned  up  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fi5cal  year. 

Probably  the  place  the  reduction  in  serv- 
ice will  carry  most  weight  Is  In  the  Impact 
on  voters,  nearly  all  of  whom  will  be  directly 
affected,  and  outraged  voters  have  a  habit  of 
writing  to  their  Congressmen,  who  just  hap- 
pen not  to  have  taken  final  action  on  the 
requests  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Whether  Mr.  Donaldson's  order  represents  a 
political  maneuver  or  not,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  regard  his  action  as  autocratic, 
especially  as  he  did  not  announce  his  In- 
tended move  sufficiently  In  advance  to  glvs 
communities  an  opportunity  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions. 


Cartailmeat  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOrTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ilegislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  -PosUl  Cuts."  from  the  Worces- 
ter Telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal  Ctrrs 

It  certainly  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  drastic  cuu  announced  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  represent  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  governmental  economy  or  are  politi- 
cally and  aomewhat  ingenloualy  designed  to 
make  such  economy  so  painful  and  incon- 
venient for  the  general  public  that  It  will 
stop  lu  rt'^ing  clamor  of  demands  lor  Uncle 
Sam  to  "stop  spending." 

No  taxpaylng  American,  perhapa.  ahould 
look  an  economy  gift  hcrse  too  closely  in  the 
face,  but  this  abrupt  and  sudden  decision  for 
economy  where  the  public  U  certain  to  feel 
some  ixnmecliabely  bad  elfecu  must  cause  a 
more  than  casual  lo<jk.  The  unUng  of  these 
drasUc  postal  service  economies  has  come 
Just  when  coiuilderable  public  support  had 
been  won  to  the  cause  of  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, both  by  the  publicizing  of  the 
Hoover  report  and  by  the  continued  attacks 
of  thoae  who  fear  the  result  of  continued 
Federal  deficit  financing.  In  effect,  the  Post 
OflSce  is  nnylng.  ~&)  y-ju  wanted  some  econ- 
omy, wtll  here  It  la."    And  the  results,  un- 


fortunately, may  be  enough  to  make  many 
people  cry  "Uncle  *  In  their  economy  de- 
mands— something  the  Administration  would 
very  much   like   to  see  happen   before  the 

Cut;.;res«lonal  elections. 

The  public  wUl  feel  this  economy  drive  In 
the  curtailment  of  mall  deliveries  not  alone 
In  purely  residential  districts,  but  In  areas 
where  business  and  residential  districts  are 
mixed.  It  will  feel  the  results  In  shortened 
hours  at  the  post  office  windows,  and  in 
ea.iler  pickups  from  street  mall  boxes  at 
night.  People  will  find  Important  mall  de- 
layed, and  the  post  office  will  blame  the  p^ib- 
11c  for  demanding  lower  taxes  and  budget 
reductions  In  Washington. 

Real  econc  my.  gained  through  efficiency  of 
operation,  cannot  be  scorned  by  Americans 
who  want  just  that  In  all  their  governmental 
departments.  Tlie  type  of  economy  that 
Poetmaater  Genera]  Donaldson  has  Imposed 
can  be  questioned,  for  he  Is  taking  away 
from  the  public  services  which  It  pays  well 
for  In  Ixnh  direct  revenues  to  the  Post  Office 
IVpartment  and  In  taxes.  His  cuts  have 
gone  beyond  those  recommended  recently  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  which, 
in  fact,  did  reduce  the  over-all  Pest  Office 
budget  to  $2,207,500,000  from  the  t2.235.- 
6:7.000  requested  by  Donaldson.  Mr  Don- 
aldson's reaction  to  this  is  seen  in  the  an- 
nounced postal  cuts. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  concern  for  economy 
would  have  been  more  Impressive  and  would 
have  seemed  more  sincere  if  he  had  only 
called  for  a  revamping  of  hla  whole  Depart- 
ment along  more  economical  lines.  The  De- 
partments  bookkeeping  and  cost-acountlng 
system  Is  the  same  one  that  was  established 
In  1836,  and  there  has  been  no  basis  of  es- 
tablishing cosU  anyway.  The  services  to 
other  Government  departments  contribute 
greatly  to  Its  deficit.  In  a  single  year,  for 
instance,  the  Post  Office  handled  2.000,000,000 
pieces  of  maU  free  for  the  Government,  in- 
cluding some  18.000.000  pieces  of  registered 
mall.  It  has  been  handling  free  of  charge 
savings-bond  sales,  documentary  stamps, 
civil  service  exam  notices,  and  migratory  bird 
stamps. 

The  public  feels  that  good  postal  service  Is 
a  thing  to  which  It  is  entitled;  postal  serv- 
ice la  not  supposed  to  support  Itself  at  all.  but 
to  be  a  public  service.  It  expecU  efficient 
operation,  and  applauds  any  genuine  efforts 
to  achieve  that.  Mr.  Donaldiion  cannot  be 
applauded  on  that  score  yet. 


Oae  Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  of  U« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  very  timely  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Mar  7  issue 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele- 
gram. 

The  concise,  vivid  description  of  the 
fruitful  meaning  Inherent  in  our  excit- 
ing, modem  population  growth  presents 
a  healthy,  optimistic  note  to  dispel  the 
gloom  too  frequently,  and  unwarrantedly. 
dispensed  by  our  current  prophets  of 
doom. 

The  article  follows: 

Owt    HtTfDETD    AWD    PlTTT    H/nXIOW    OF    Vn 

One  of  thene  days  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty    mUllonth    person    will    arrive    la    the 
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tJnlted  States,  either  a  newjom  baby  or  an 
immigrant  landing  In  what  he  hopes  will  be 
hi  land  of  opportunity.  There  will  be  no 
fanfare  to  greet  this  Important  personage, 
but  his  coming  will  mark  a  tremendous  for- 
ward step  In  the  population  growth  of  the 
country  and  presage  a  tremendotis  economic 
surge  for  the    uture. 

On  the  basis  of  early  returns  from  the 
oCicial  United  States  census,  the  time  has 
come  to  welcome  this  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millionth  person.  The  figure  represents  a 
growth  of  19.000.000  people  In  the  last  dec- 
ade—quite a  few  persons  when  thought  of 
In  terms  of  needed  new  homes,  automobiles, 
refrigerators   and   television   sets. 

The  gigantic  size  of  the  American  popu- 
lation Is  staggering  even  the  experts  who 
had  spent  the  last  decade  trying  to  foresee 
how  many  Americans  there  would  be  In  1950. 
For.  as  It  happens,  the  pojlulatlon  growth  is 
a  full  6  years  ahead  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Census  Bureau  itself.  Experts  In  the 
Government  said  3  years  ago  that  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millionth  person  would 
arrive  sometime  after  1955.  A  life  Insurance 
company  predicted  In  1931  that  this  figure 
would  not  be  reached  until  1970. 

According  to  sociologists,  the  various  pre- 
dictions were  way  off  the  beam  because  even 
the  best  of  statisticians  didn't  count  on  the 
wartime  resurgence  of  the  American  birth 
rate.  This  rate  Jumped  18.9  per  thousand 
population  in  1940  to  a  high  of  27.9  In  1947. 
At  the  same  time.  Immigration  stepped  up, 
too.  In  recent  years,  and  the  death  rate 
went  down. 

All  of  this  has  added  up  to  headaches  for 
school  superintendents  trying  to  figure  how 
to  Jam  all  these  new  children  Into  crowded 
classrooms,  but  It  Is  an  exciting  prospect  for 
most  of  us  to  be  living  in  such  a  dynamic- 
ally growing  country.  Those  gloomy  souls 
who  saw  the  end  of  our  frontiers  In  the 
1930'8  Just  didn't  fi^re  on  this  frontier — 
population  growth.  In  the  figures  may  be  a 
promise  of  greater  than  ever  prosperity 
ahead. 


Statement  of  Harry  H.  Cook,  President, 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or   WtoT    VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 
STATZMr>rr    Presinteo    bt    Hakit    H.    Cook, 
President.  American  Funt  Glass  Workers' 
Uniok.  to  the  House  CoMMnrnE  on  Edu- 
cation AND  Labor,  Steed  SuBcoMMrma:  on 
Imports  and  Employment.  Mat  4,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appear  for  and  represent  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union  of  North  America.  Our 
organization  was  formed  In  1878  and  I  am 
pleased  to  make  the  statement  to  you  that  we 
are  one  of  the  oldest  labor  organizations  In 
the  United  States  and  that  the  industry  In 
which  our  members  are  employed  and  miist 
depend  upon  for  their  livelihood  is  one  of 
our  country's  oldest  Industries  with  Its  first 
factory  at  Jamestown,  Va..  in  1608.  We  are 
afflUated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

I  wish  the  committee  to  know  that  I  hava 
been  a  worker  In  the  glass  Industry  for  the 
past  57  years,  starting  at  the  age  of  10.    I 


worked  in  glassware  factories  as  a  skilled 
craftsman  for  many  years.  For  the  past  34 
years  I  have  represented  the  workers  In  these 
factories  as  one  of  their  international  officers; 
the  past  10  years  as  International  president. 

While  business  generally  is  reasonably 
good,  we  find  the  American  hand-made  glass- 
ware Industry  in  a  serious  condition  and 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  of  catastrophe  be- 
cause of  the  damaging  Influence  and  effects 
of  the  Importation  of  glassware  produced  by 
cheap  labor  In  countries  embraced  by  the 
Marshall  plan  and  also  behind  the  so-called 
Iron  curtain. 

Imports  need  not  be  Injurious  but  can  In 
fact  be  very  harmful.  It  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  quantity  but  particularly  one  of  prices. 
If  we  had  competitive  parity  with  Imports, 
so  that  our  domestic  products  would  not  be 
undersold  In  our  own  market,  we  would  not 
face  the  constant  threat  to  our  wage  stand- 
ards that  now  confront  us. 

The  facts  are  that  the  extremely  low  wages 
paid  In  other  countries,  such  as  Japan  and 
Czechoslovakia,  not  offset  by  lower  pro- 
ductivity, gives  these  countries  a  great  price 
advantage  in  this  market.  This  advantage  is 
not  based  on  greater  efficiency  of  the  foreign 
producers,  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe:  nor  Is  It  based  on  greater  skill  of 
the  foreign  workmen.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
match  them  in  both  these  respects,  but  we 
cannot  match  their  prices  without  sacrificing 
something  that  is  the  pride  of  America, 
namely,  the  high  living  standard  that  makes 
this  country  stand  out  alone  over  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This  high  standard  of  living  makes  us 
vulnerable  to  the  onslaught  of  low-wage  pro- 
ducers abroad.  This  Is  to  say,  we  cannot 
hope  to  compete  on  a  wholly  unequal  wage 
basis.  The  only  possible  result  of  being 
forced  to  meet  this  competition  Is  unemploy- 
ment. Joblessness,  poor  working  conditions 
and  a  gradual  decline  to  the  economic  level 
of  these  foreign  competitors. 

We  are  delighted.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee that  Is  Interested  In  the  employment 
angle  of  Import  competition.  We  have  been 
coming  down  here  for  years  and  we  might 
as  well  have  saved  our  breath.  We  have 
simpl  •  been  told  In  effect  that  If  we  cannot 
meet  the  competition  that  faces  us  we  might 
as  well  face  the  music  instead.  The  prevail- 
ing theory  in  the  State  Department  seems  to 
be  that  If  an  American  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  Imports  the  fault  lies  with  the 
American  industry. 

We  are  held  to  be  inefficient,  uneconomic, 
or  to  be  marginal  producers  If  we  cannot 
meet  the  abominable  wages  paid  In  compet- 
ing countries.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing 
is  an  unfortunate  theory  and  to  describe  our 
glassware  industry  in  this  way  is  worse  yet. 
The  workers  in  our  glassware  industry  are 
well  paid.  They  are  skillful  artisans  and  we 
need  offer  no  apologies  to  any  workers  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  represent  the  workers  of  an  industry 
that  might  as  well  be  discarded,  the  Stat« 
Department  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  glassware  Industry 
(pressed  and  blown  branch)  was  getting 
along  very  well.  However,  Czech.  Japanese, 
and  German  glas.  tableware  has  given  us 
more  and  more  trouble.  Today  there  Is 
acute  danger  of  shut-downs  and  lay-offs. 
The  question  is  how  far  this  mtist  go  before 
relief  can  be  had.  If  any. 

Few,  if  any,  of  otir  American  hand-produc- 
tion glass  plants  are  operating  more  than  SO 
percent  of  normal  capacity  today.  Many 
are  operating  far  below  50  percent,  and  soma 
are  about  to  close  Indefinitely.  Many  of 
these  plants  ara  In  small  communities 
which  depend  upon  them  to  furnish  emi^oy- 
ment  and  to  support  the  needs  of  such  com* 
munities.  In  speaking  for  the  more  than 
35,000  wcvkers.  I  also  presume  to  speak  for 


the  many  band-made  glassware  factories 
that  constitute  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
representing  a  heavy  and  vital  financial  in- 
vestment. 

Our  workers  are  trained  in  glassmaklng 
and  not  as  product!on-line  workers  in  auto- 
mobile factories  or  as  steelworkers,  or  elec- 
trical workers.  In  the  handicraft  part  of 
our  Industry  individual  skill  still  counts. 
Our  workers  retain  the  close  connection  be- 
tween workman  and  final  product,  the  lack 
of  which  psychologists  consider  as  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  modern  industry. 

We  are  told  by  high  authority  in  our  Gov- 
ernment that  if  the  American  glassware  In- 
dustry cannot  survive  the  onslaught  o.  im- 
portation they  should  engage  in  new  bual- 
ness  and  that  the  displaced  gla&sworkers  will 
be  afforded  some  klnt'.  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment relief  while  training  for  new  kinds  of 
work.  Why  should  the  American  glassware 
industry  be  sacrificed  and  why  should  our 
highly  skilled  glassworkers  be  forced,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  workers  in  the  indus- 
try be  forced  to  depend  upon  extended  Fed- 
eral unemployment  relief? 

Our  Government,  through  Its  social-secu- 
rity regulations,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a 
worker  has  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of 
work  he  desires  to  do.  Surely  otir  people 
would,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  be  de- 
prived of  this  freedom  and  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept employment  which  they  do  not  choose 
to  accept.  Otir  people  are  good  Americans 
and  sDlendid  citizens. 

They  should  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
place  of  employment  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  being  moved  like  com- 
mon cattle  to  other  places  of  employment 
through  governmental  regulations  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  The  State  Depart- 
ment propagandists  condemn  the  Russians 
for  uprooting  htimanlty  by  their  transfers  of 
large  groups  of  j)eople  to  new  areas  of  em- 
ployment yet  they  propose  to  force  our  good 
American  glass  workers  to  sell  their  homes, 
take  their  children  out  of  schools  and  move 
into  strange  communities  and  accept  em- 
ployment contrary  to  their  wishes. 

Are  we  in  America  all  to  become  produc- 
tion-line workers,  or  are  we  to  retain  smaUer 
industries  in  smaller  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States?  Shall  we  no 
longer  produce  anything  that  wUl  be  worth 
possessing  a  generation  or  a  hundred  years 
latM?  Are  we  to  succumb  completely  to 
machinery  and  be  deprived  of  all  the  arts 
of  handicraft  production? 

This  is  precisely  what  will  happen  If  we 
cannot  have  proper  protection  in  Industries 
that  still  offer  opporttmity  for  handicraft 
labor.  Apparently  we  are  to  be  forced  to 
go  to  Europe  or  anywhere  but  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  find  any  articles  that 
embody  individual  skUl,  artistry  and  crafts- 
manship. In  the  United  States  only  ma- 
chine-made products,  which  have  no  lasting 
artistic  value,  are  to  be  produced. 

We  greatly  deplore  this  attitude  in  those 
who  have  the  power  to  say  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  stirvlve.  It  almost  looks  as  if 
they  were  more  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  foreign  producers  than  about  the  well- 
being  of  otir  own.  There  is  a  very  stubborn 
Insistence  upon  further  duty  reductions 
despite  the  fact  that  we  should  find  some 
remedy  for  cuts  already  made,  where  these 
have  gone  too  far. 

The  terms  of  trade  treaties  negotiated  un- 
der the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  never 
afforded  adequate  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can glassware  Indtistry.  It  Is  more  dllBctilt 
now  because  foreign  cotintrles  are  deter- 
mined to  expand  their  prewar  export  trade 
and  are  coming  Into  a  position  to  do  so.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  relief  to  be  gained 
under  the  escape  clause  In  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Unfortunately  this 
would  afTr^r*  no  help  in  the  present  situation. 
Immediate  remedial  action  on  foreign-made 
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glAsmre  te  nn  «bsr«!ut«  n«*ssltT  If  the 
Amenc&n  gla^rw»r*  Ir.dxis'-ry  and  the  wage 
and  cth«  stAHdards  oX  Urine  of  the  Amerl- 
can  irlass  workers  art  tc  bt  prrserv^d. 

■n»  ware  rates  In  Czrch^ovAkla  range 
from  an  »veracf  of  20  c*n:«  f^r  unskilled 
wcjrkera  to  an  BTTr?.?e  ot  40  cents  for  skilled 
worken  i>er  h.  ur  Ir.  the  e'.a.'-5  industry.  The 
rate*  in  Japar.  are  stUl  1  ■'wr.  reaching:  down 
as  far  as  10  cents  The  rates  m  Germany  are 
higher  than  tn  CsechosJoTakls  but  are  still 
▼ery  low  eoaptired  with  our  own  rates. 
Swedi^  wa««s  ar*  hlfbcr  tbtm  ttaoae  In  Ger- 
many where  afMf  rata*  nag*  from  3«  to 
M  ec&ts  per  hour  This  oompares  with  an 
•vange   of    about    ffl  S5    per    botir    In    this 

CCWDtZT. 

Kven  tf  otir  workers  were  twice  a5  produc- 
tive as  the  European,  we  would  still  be  at  a 
eerapetltiTe  dtsadrantage.  In  those  of  cur 
factories  where  handwork  sttll  predominates 
we  have  Uttle  advantage.  If  any.  over  the 
Europeans,  tn  piotfuctiTlty. 
_  In  lerma  of  quantity,  tanporta  are  not  ex- 
tremely heavy.  The  IM0  Imports  amounted 
to  slightly  ever  M. 500.000.  foreign  Invoice 
Taloe.  At  our  wholesale  prices  this  would 
•mcnnt  to  roxighly  •10,000.000. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Manuf.-'ctures 
of  1M7.  empJoyment  in  the  pirawil  and  blcwn 
flaasware  industry  amounted  to  42.170  per- 
aons;  but  no  breakdown  Is  glTen  which  wo-'ald 
ibov  how  many  of  these  are  In  the  hand- 
made tflTtslon  of  the  industry.  Har.d-mf.de 
aniclfts  amounted  to  about  a  half  of  the 
machine-made  product  in  tableware  and 
kltcherware  classification.  However,  in 
dnpioTment  the  two  are  probably  more 
neairty  equal. 

The  effect  of  imports,  since  the  lush  post- 
war market  has  disappeared,  la  to  create 
praamre  on  wages,  hours,  and  employment. 
It  alao  afJects  the  question  of  old-£ge  pen- 
Kicms.  I  can  tell  ycu  that  wagewise  we  are 
definitely  in  competition  with  the  low  rates 
prevailing  abroad.  Unless  this  wage  gap  is 
bridged  or  unless  seme  other  limit  is  placed 
on  imports  the  hand-made  glass  factories 
face  extreme  difficulties  and  eventual  ex- 
tinction. 

We  hope  that  you  can  do  8f;mcthlng  to 
foctis  the  spotlight  on  the  nature  of  wage 
competition  that  wil!  bring  home  to  the 
public  this  fact :  We  can  lo  more  compete 
with  25-  and  SO-cent-an-hotir  wages  In  Eu- 
rope and  hold  up  our  standards  than  we 
could  compete  with  sweatshop  wages  in  this 
country  when  they  were  still  in  existence. 
The  employer  who  warts  to  pay  decent  wages 
can  continue  to  do  so  only  if  he  can  hold 
his  market  against  his  rut)standard  competi- 
tors. Otherwise  he  either  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness or  lowers  his  standards.  The  latter  Is 
what  we  want  to  avoid. 

We  aasure  yotir  committee  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunity  ycu  have  made  pos- 
sible for  us  to  appear  before  you  and  present 
this  presenr  serious  pr'-taiem  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  a  splendid  American  labor 
organization. 


Cvtailmcnt  of  PottaJ  Scrrkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WllllAM  LANGER 

or  MOKTH  DuUCOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  19iO 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Txnarlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
•nUUed  •False  Economy."  Irora  ti;e  Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
m-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUot^-s: 

Falsi  Economy 

The  post  oCce  is  a  utility.  If  It  were  prl- 
rately  owned  and  managed,  the  Government 
from  President  Truman  down  would  be 
•creaming  imprecations  over  the  wholesale 
firings  and  sharp  cuts  in  service  projected  by 
Postmaster  General  Donaldson. 

The  nature  of  the  reductions  is  such  as  to 
plant  the  suspicion  that  the  main  idea  is  to 
generate  a  public  outcry  against  the  whole 
idea  of  Government  economy. 

For  months  supporters  of  the  Hoover  re- 
port have  been  trymg  to  prod  administration 
leaders  l-i  Congre&s  into  the  reforms  which 
were  recommended.  The  heavy-handed 
economies  now  ordered  are  another  instance 
of  how  the  department  clings  to  outmoded 
methods 

The  streamlined  business  system  advocated 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  experts  would 
have  sought  the  remedy  in  greater  elBclency. 
Increased  revenue  through  more  and  better 
service,  and  by  ending  the  hidden  costs  which 
drain  the  Department's  funds  but  rettirn  no 
benefit  to  the  users  of  lu  service. 

The  Hoover  studies  developed  that  the 
post  cfBce  does  not  know  what  it  costs  to 
provide  its  various  classes  of  service.  It  is 
estimated  that  handling  of  a  p>enny  f>ostcard 
costs  2' J  cents.  These  are  mainly  used  by 
business.  There  Is  no  good  reason  why  this 
service,  along  with  registered  mall,  money 
orders,  insured  mail,  and  the  like,  should  not 
be  self-supporting. 

For  am  ther  example,  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  attempt  to  install  the  mechanical 
devices,  and  utilize  the  modern  principles  of 
materials  handling,  by  which  private  busi- 
ness has  been  able  to  cut  costs  and  give  bet- 
ter service.  Tlie  Department's  antiquated 
vehicles  seen  on  Chicago  streets  offer  another 
tip  to  the  grievously  high  maintenance  costs. 

The  investigating  experts  found  a  woeful 
lack  of  employee-training  program.?.  Fur- 
thermore, political  appointment  of  top  offi- 
cials reduces  the  incentive  of  workers  to 
Improve  themselves  in  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment. 

And  why  should  users  of  the  malls  pay  the 
subsidies  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  pay 
the  airlines  for  carrying  mall?  It  is  wise  to 
promote  aircraft  development,  but  this 
should  be  a  charge  against  the  taxpayers. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  pruning 
unneeded  employees  from  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  great  expansion  In  its  personnel  would 
indicate  that  there  are  some.  But  to  carve 
all  the  savings  directly  out  of  service  is  a 
harsh  and  backward  step.  The  one  good 
thing  that  may  be  said  for  It  is  that  It  will 
educate  a  lot  of  people  concerning  the  Pair 
Dealer's  pretensions  that  bureaucrats  can 
always  do  it  better. 


We,  the  People,  and  the  World  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  IVES 

Friday.  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  Max 
Ascoli.  in  a  thoughtful  editorial  append- 
ed hereto,  marking  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Reporter,  a  biweekly  news  com- 
mentary which  in  its  Initial  year  has 
«amed  much-deserved  national  atten- 
tion, gives  another  name — and  a  provoc- 
ative one — to  what  we  now  term  the 
"cold  war."    The    -world  civU  war."  as 


Professor  Ascoli  has  called  it,  has  passed 
the  stasc,  he  points  out.  where  the  re- 
sponsibility is  mainly  In  the  hands  of 
governments.  The  responsibility,  he  now 
points  out.  lies  directly  in  the  hands  of 
our  p)eople.  who  arc  called  on  to  be  "prac- 
titioners of  freedom."  to  daily  live  as  we 
would  have  the  world  live.  Profe.ssor 
Ascoli  asks  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  dollar 
aid  is  onlj'  one  part  of  our  struggle  in  the 
"world  civil  war."  He  ably  states  his 
conclusion,  as  follows: 

Freedom  is  the  patrimony  of  the  people, 
and  the  government  Is  only  the  instrument 
for  the  preservation  of  this  patrimony.  The 
business  of  defending  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  is  primarily  the  people's 
business.  Only  if  we,  the  people,  don't  do 
our  part  will  we  lose  this  civil  war.  And  only 
if  we  lose  or  are  about  to  lose  the  civil  war 
will  the  enemy  make  war  on  us. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  World  Cnit  War 
(By  Max  Ascoli) 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  world  civil  war. 
launched  by  a  remorseless  enemy  against  all 
the  institutions  that  give  purpose  and  di- 
rection to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 
Over  the  years,  political  and  economic  crises, 
wars,  and  depressions,  have  been  putting  an 
Increasing  and  sometimes  unendurable  stress 
on  the  ties  that  bind  people  into  a  democ- 
racy. Our  enemies — at  the  same  time  the 
products  and  carriers  of  unrest — have  be- 
come expert  at  shocking  the  nervous  system 
of  a  democracy  into  a  condition  first  of 
spasm,  then  of  paralysis.  They  are  confident 
that  by  tirelessly  drumming  up  a  sense  of 
tension  and  danger,  as  they  are  trying  to  do 
in  Berlin,  they  can  make  a  civil  population 
snap,  and  then  even  the  bravest  of  men  give 
in.  When  that  moment  comes,  the  Commu- 
nists are  ready  to  replace  the  complexities 
of  democracy  with  the  discipline  of  the  herd. 

This  civil  war  is  not  a  conflict  of  Ideologies 
or  of  national  interest.  It  is  an  attack  by 
slaves — sometimes  self-made  slaves — on  all 
men  who.  with  various  deforces  of  delibera- 
tion, want  to  exert  a  measure  of  control 
over  their  own  destiny.  In  the  Erist,  our 
enemies  are  now  enjoying  an  extraordinary 
opportunity:  New  nations  as  yet  untrained 
to  rule  themselves  are  trying  to  adopt  the 
pattern  of  free  institutions  that  is  sorely 
tested  everywhere  in  the  world. 

International  communism,  while  holding 
political  power  in  a  cluster  of  nations,  is  agi- 
tating for  civil  w:\r  everywhere  else  In  the 
world.  That  is  why  we  in  the  West  have 
had  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  peaceful 
coexistence  with  Soviet  Russia  Is  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  goal.  For  whatever  peace 
settlement  we  might  reach  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  use  against  us  in  the  world 
civil  war.  This  is  practically  what  Secre- 
tary Acheron  has  been  saying  In  his  recent 
speeches:  That  Soviet  Russia  erases  with  its 
left  hand  any  signature  it  affixes  with  its 
right. 

D(CUKABX.Z    LAWBKEAKUS 

The  Russian  leaders  cannot  help  break- 
ing pacts.  Like  all  other  holders  of  power, 
they  want  to  consolidate  It  and  enjoy  some 
peace.  In  fact,  they  have  been  trying  to  do 
It  repeatedly.  Having  conquered  a  mostly 
Bgr1cultur;U  nation,  they  first  attempted  to 
develop  its  economy  according  to  the  Marx- 
ist pattern:  They  tried  to  establish  various 
types  of  controlled  capitalism  that  were  sup- 
posed to  evolve  into  socialism.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  they  tried— probably  earn- 
estly—to set  up  mixed  economies  in  the  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe  that  were  to  become 
a  meeting  ground  between  east  and  west. 
But  they  cannot  control  themselves:  When- 
ever they  encounter  difficulties  that  may 
glvt  rise  to  opposing  political  programs  and 
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parties,  they  have  to  subject  their  people  to 
purges,  mass  deportations,  and  murders. 
Actually,  the  Communist  dictators  art 
slaves  themselves.  The  irresponsible,  un- 
challengeable power  they  have  extorted 
from  their  people  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
responsible  contracting  parties  to  interna- 
tional agreements. 

After  the  devastation  of  the  last  war,  the 
Riisslan  Communists  now  need  peace,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  can  af- 
ford to  have  peaceful  relations  with  the 
world.  They  are  following  a  runaway 
course,  and  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  any 
man — even  Stalin — putting  on  the  brakes. 
The  rulers  of  Soviet  Ruslsa  could  enter  into 
constructive  negotiations  with  the  Western 
World  only  if  they  accepted  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  their  weapons  of  international 
civil  war.  and  agreed  to  negotiate  about  their 
political  as  well  as  their  military  armaments. 
The  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  inter- 
national communism  would  shake  the  foun- 
dations on  which  their  power  rests.  This 
is  their  business.    We  cannot  settle  for  less. 

THE    AMERICAN    POSTURE 

At  this  stage  of  the  conflict  the  Commun- 
ists know  that  only  by  destroying  our  coun- 
try can  they  achieve  world  domination,  but 
they  also  know  that  the  Stalinist  methods 
of  subversion  are  of  little  use  here.  They 
must  rely  mainly  on  the  spontaneous  dis- 
ruption of  our  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture which,  according  to  the  Marxist  theory 
of  history,  is  bound  to  come.  In  fact,  ours 
is  the  only  country  that  is  left  free  to  verify 
the  Marxist  laws  of  history— the  exception 
which  should  prove  the  Inevitability  of  a 
process  that  nearly  everywhere  else  com- 
munism has  had  to  set  in  motion  delio- 
erately  through  Internal  subversion  and 
armed  intervention. 

The  enemy  has  no  choice  but  to  trust  us, 
alone  among  the  people  of  the  world,  to  bring 
about  our  own  doom.  He  is  waiting  for  our 
depression,  he  rejoices  whenever  he  sees  how 
easily,  even  without  an  effective  Communist 
Party,  we  become  prey  to  hysteria.  He  ap- 
proves of  our  press  when  It  conducts  trial  by 
headline,  free  from  any  statute  of  limitations 
and  from  any  rule  against  multiple  Jeopardy. 
He  Is  heartened  whenever  he  sees  how  ready 
we  are  to  pour  our  economic  and  military 
resources  Into  every  country  In  which  he  de- 
cides to  start  a  civil  war.  And  he  is  certainly 
grateful  to  the  Americans  who  make  up  for 
the  strong  Communist  Party  we  haven't  got 
by  mobilizing  ghosts  and  robbing  graves. 

Our  Government  is  defending  itself  with  a 
sort  of  shy.  harassed,  and  sometimes  belated 
wisdom.  It  has  been  working  effectively  to 
contain  Rus-sla  and  build  up  strength  that 
Russia  will  have  to  acknowledge  and  respect. 
There  is  a  mere  thorough  understanding  of 
public  affairs  now  in  our  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Sute  Department,  and  In 
the  great  economic  agencies  like  the  EC.\, 
a  greater  concentration  of  skillful,  devoted 
people,  than  there  was  at  any  time  during 
the  last  war.  But  the  surprising  thing  is 
that  our  Government  leaders  have  been  leery 
of  publicizing  the  global  pattern  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  In  this  Issue  of  the  Reporter, 
Harold  Graves  shows  how  well-rounded  and 
consistent  this  jxjllcy  is  l)ecoming.  The 
deeds  of  our  Government  leaders  seem  to  be 
wiser  than  their  words. 

It  Is  strange  and  somewhat  ominous  that 
the  Communists  have  taken  It  upon  them- 
selves to  express  the  people's  universal  crav- 
ing for  peace.  It  is  strange  to  see  how 
many  Americans  still  consider  the  conflict  as 
a  pure  clash  of  power  politics,  and  look  either 
toward  a  crude  division  of  the  world  or  the 
establishment  of  a  string  of  neutral  states 
between  our  power  and  Russia's.  Certain 
other  people  think  that  only  the  threat  of 
war.  If  not  war  itself,  could  stop  this  par- 
al\-zlng  structtual  disease  that  is  commu- 
nism. 


WE  THE  PEOPLX 

The  responsibility  for  the  confusion  and 
hesitancy  inside  and  outside  the  Government 
lies  primarily  with  ourselves,  the  people.  No 
government  can  successfully  fight  a  civil  war 
without  the  aroused  and  organized  support 
of  its  citizens — certainly  not  a  cIvU  war  cf 
this  kind,  world-wide  in  scope.  This  is  the 
crux  of  what  Mr.  Acheson  said  so  compell- 
ingly  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspiaper 
Editors. 

We  expect  our  Government  leaders  not 
only  to  conduct  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Nation  wisely,  but  to  formuate  the  ideas,  the 
beliefs,  that  should  sustain  our  faith.  We 
exp>ect  the  men  who.  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, have  assumed  some  shreds  of  the 
kingly  function  of  government  to  be  philoso- 
pher-kings. We  want  them  to  be  at  the 
same  time  political  philosophers,  policy 
makers,  and  policy  executives.  We  con- 
stantly ask  for  governmental  or  presidential 
leadership.  It  is  certainly  the  function  of 
Government  to  lead.  But  we  had  better  de- 
cide what  kind  of  leaders  we  want  our  states- 
men to  be,  orchestra  leaders  or  cheer  leaders. 
Surely  we  can  do  something  more  than  cheer 
or  clap  at  Inspiring  orations. 

We  are  In  an  Infinitely  better  position  to 
defend  ourselves  than  any  other  nation,  for, 
like  the  two  world  wars,  the  civil  war  on 
which  our  existence  depends  has  not  touched 
our  soil.  The  attack  can  l>e  thrown  back 
once  and  forever  only  if  we  make  the  tex- 
ture of  our  society  more  compact,  the  role  of 
intelligence  more  delit)erate,  the  discussion 
of  Issues  more  op)en.  It  can  be  won  Inside 
our  western  societies,  rather  than  by  throw- 
ing bombs  on  the  miserable  populations  that 
communism  has  enslaved. 

DOLLARS    ARE    NOT    ENOUGH 

At  long  last  the  time  for  the  people  to  do 
their  part  is  coming.  If,  to  close  what  is 
called  the  dollar  gap,  foreign  products  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  American  market, 
many  sections  of  our  economy  are  going  to 
be  dislocated.  It  will  hurt.  Factories  may 
have  to  be  closed,  people  thrown  out  of  their 
Jobs;  and  local  communities,  trade  unions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  will  have  to  pool 
their  energies  and  Inventiveness,  to  cushion 
the  shocks  and  solve  the  problems  of  reem- 
plo>Tnent  and  retraining.  Europeans  will 
have  to  do  the  same  thing,  if,  as  another 
article  In  this  issue  of  the  Reporter  points 
out,  what  is  called  integration  is  ever  to 
approach  reality. 

Many  lessons  have  been  driven  home  to  us 
in  these  last  few  years;  first  of  all  that  the 
money  given  by  the  citizens  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  spent  by  the  Government 
for  defense  or  foreign  relief,  is  not  endugh 
to  defeat  communism.  There  are  at  least 
a  billion  people  in  the  non-Communist  world 
who  need  our  assistance.  Should  we  double 
the  number  of  dollars  we  are  now  giving 
away,  that  still  would  only  mean  about  3 
cents  more  a  day  for  each  of  them — hardly 
enough  to  dissuade  even  the  most  wretched 
beggar  from  becoming  a  Communist.  Even 
if  we  give  away  everything  we  produce  in  a 
year.  It  would  only  amount  to  about  60  cents 
a  day  in  goods  for  each  person  needing  help. 

The  only  gifts  that  will  make  any  real  dif- 
ference are  those  whose  effects  are  multiplied 
by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put — gifts  that 
the  receiving  governments  will  utilize  to 
make  basic  reforms  in  productive  techniques 
or  social  organization  so  as  to  release  the  lat- 
ent energies  of  their  peoples.  If  we  stipulate 
conditions  of  performance,  however,  they  will 
have  to  be  reciprocal:  conditions  that  we 
demand  and  conditions  that  we  are  ready 
to  live  up  to.  We  cannot  ask  the  other  na- 
tions to  put  their  houses  in  order  if  in  our 
own  house  we  cringe  behind  tariff  barriers 
and  subsidized  exports.  We  can  give  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  people's  productive  ener- 
gies may  be  released  by  letting  every  one 
of   our  citizens,  no   matter   what   his   race. 


color,  or  creed,  go  as  high  as  his  intelllgenoa 
and  character  can  take  him. 

In  the  countries  we  undertake  to  help,  m 
must  show  that  we  can  put  brakes  on  the 
development  of  industrialism,  handle  its 
wheels  so  that  the  least  possible  disruption 
of  life  is  imposed  on  human  beings.  We 
must  show  that  we  can  short-cut  <»^  by-pass 
stages  of  development,  like  colonialism  or 
imperialism,  that  Marxism  considers  lneT« 
itable.  To  defend  otirselves  against  com- 
munism we  must  keep  our  economic  system 
creative  and  resilient.  A  point  can  easily  be 
reached  where  huge  government  expenses  for 
armament,  foreign  ussistance.  and  internal 
welfare  can  wreck  the  economic  structttfe  of 
the  Nation — something  that  the  Rtissiana 
would  not  dislike. 

PRAcrmoNEas  or  niEZDOif 
We  cannot  ask  our  Government  to  tell  vu 
what  Jobs  we  have  to  assume  and  what  Ideas 
we  have  to  follow  if  we  want  to  do  our  part 
in  winning  the  civil  war.  Governments  ara 
not  made  to  produce  ideas,  and  when  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  venture  into  that  realm 
their  statements  are  likely  to  be  opaque  and 
stilted.  This  is  true  even  of  such  an  excep- 
tionally hlgh-ninded  and  culttu-ed  a  man  as 
Mr.  Acheson  when  he  defines  a  free  society 
as  one  that  "values  the  individual  as  an 
end  in  himself."  The  foreign  individual 
who  speaks  English  and  has  business  con- 
tacts with  Americans  may  be  glad  to  be 
told  that  he  is  an  end  in  himself,  but  tha 
poor  peasant  in  southern  Italy  is  likely  to 
think  that  Mr.  Acheson.  too,  stopped  at 
Eboll. 

It  is  the  function  of  our  political  think- 
ers to  help  the  Government  by  providing 
clear,  ringing  ideas  that  will  give  hope  to  our 
friends  and  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  our 
enemies.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  the  function 
of  our  business  and  labor  leaders  to  keep 
our  economy  not  only  viable  but  expand- 
ing and  free.  Efforts  of  this  kind  hava 
been  made  in  the  past — by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  for  instance,  in 
preparing  the  business  commtinity  for  tha 
shock  of  reconversion  to  peace.  Far  mora 
strenuous  efforts  now  have  to  be  made  by 
all  the  productive  forces  of  the  Nation,  oa 
both  a  community  and  a  national  level. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  organi- 
zations in  this  country  that  provide  our  citi- 
zens with  information  on  foreign,  domestic, 
and  economic  affairs.  They  are  doing  good 
work.  But  It  is  most  important  not  only  to 
clarify  the  issues  but  to  shape  the  policies  on 
which  the  people  can  take  a  stand.  It  la 
imperative,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with 
the  nations  on  ova  side,  to  establish  a  sharp 
distinction  between  our  allies  and  our  co- 
belligerents.  An  aroused,  Infcwmed  public 
opinion  can  make  it  easier  for  otir  Govern- 
ment representatives  to  limit  their  com- 
mitments toward  regimes  that  can  produca 
no  other  document  of  their  worthiness  than 
an  anti-Communist  affidavit. 

Our  Government  leaders  cannot  easily 
keep  up  a  name-calling  contest  with  the 
Russians,  but  private  groups  can  more  freely 
tmdertake  the  Job  of  denouncing  Commu- 
nist lies  to  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
Only  private  groups  and  individuals  can  ac- 
tually show  the  8pt^>ntaneous  power  of  men 
and  women  united  for  freedom.  We  haven't 
much  to  gain  by  making  sermons  on  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  the  world  imless  we 
back  our  propaganda  and  make  it  powerful 
by  showing  that  we  are  skillful  practltlonera 
of  freedom. 

In  this  work  that  the  people  must  do  by 
themselves  to  support  their  Government,  a 
very  great  role  can  be  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can press.  The  present  slttiation  is  almost 
*  Incredibly  different  from  the  one  that  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  world  wars,  few  we 
are  no  longer  a  spectator,  taut  the  protagonist 
nation.  The  business  of  the  press  st  the 
present  time  is  to  provide  something  mora 
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ttian  ncva  and  entertainment — promiscuous 
Information  or  lonely  "think  pieces"  sand- 
wtebcd  between  bloated   news  and  cheese- 
cake.    The  American  reader  needs  focal  re- 
porting on  the  basic  Issue  of  our  day.  which 
la  Tlctory  In  the  world  cini  war.    For  the 
Anterlcan  press  Is  the  Instrument  of  Tl&lon 
of  the  American  people.     Sometimes  one  la 
taken   by   the   fear   that   the   cataracu   are 
coming  down,  and  that  the  area  of  vision  la 
being  reduced  and  dimmed.    The  meet  popu- 
lar media  of  the   American  press  make  so 
few  demands  on  the  memory  of  their  readers 
as  to  become  agents  of   national   amnesia. 
We  need  memory,  on  the  contrary,  for  we 
need  to  feel  part  of  that  tradition  of  free- 
dom  that    has   made   our   country   and    has 
given  it  Its  unique  role  Lii  the  present  world. 
Freedom  Is  the  patrimony  of   the  people, 
and  the  government  Is  only  the  Instrxinient 
for  the  preservation  of  this  patrimony.    The 
buslne^  of  defending  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  the  world  is  primarily  the  people's 
business.     Only  If  we  the  people  don't  do 
our   part   will   we   lose   this  civil   war.     And 
only  If  we  lose  or  are  about  to  lose  the  clvU 
war  wlU  the  enemy  make  war  on  us. 


Cwiailment  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  MOBTH  DAKOTA 

XK  TUB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNMED  STATES 

Tuesday,  iSay  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "I>ublic  Service  Cut."  published 
In  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  April 
22.   1&50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<drd, 
as  follows: 

PtTBuc  Sekvici  Crn 

It  la  Ironical  Indeed  that  the  public's  cries 
for  economy  In  government  are  being  an- 
swered by  cuu  In  two  departments  which 
certainly  are  among  the  most  Important  In 
government:  the  Department  of  Defensa 
and  the  Postcfflce  Department. 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson 
haa  directed  that  mall  deliveries  b«  cu;  to 
one  a  day.  He  has  further  ordered  cost  re- 
diKttons  In  the  Department  that  cannot  faU 
to  have  a  serious  eSect  upon  the  public  lerv- 
ice  rendered  by  the  Department. 

Often  those  in  Government  who  opposa 
economy  moves  for  political  reasons  at  one* 
attack  critics  of  such  slashes  as  the  Post- 
office  and  Defense  cuts  by  asserting.  "You 
called  for  economy,  and  when  you  get  It  you 
boiler." 

Of  course,  the  answer  la  that  economy  can 
be  achieved  In  Government  without  aSecting 
either  public  service  of  a  necessary  kind  or 
the  national  defense.  Thousands  of  bureaus 
duplicate  efforts.  The  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  so  vast,  ao  expetulve.  that  no  one  man 
knows  all  Its  piupokes,  lu  costa,  or  lu  work. 

The  Hoover  Communion  has  shown  where 
savings  can  be  efftctecl  without  loss  of  vital 
services.  But  the  prufesaional  payrollers 
acream  when  the  economy  ax  looms. 

Now  Postmantcr  Donaldson  proposes  a  re- 
duction program  that  will  not  save  the  tax- 
payers any  money  In  practical  terms.  But  It 
will  cost  them  vital  service.  The  Postal  De- 
partment probably  ta  the  only  Department 
which  provides  the  average  American  with 
any  real  service  for  his  money.  It  is  gen- 
erally   the    only    Department    at    least    wiih 


which  he  has  any  contact,  that  serves  him 
directly.  His  other  contacts  with  Oovern- 
ment  cost  him  money. 

The  proposed  post  office  economy  program 
would  require  mail  carriers  to  work  straight 
through  from  morning  to  night  with  only  a 
half-hour  break  for  lunch — to  eat  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  on  their  route.  If  there  Is 
no  lunchroom  handy  they  either  do  without 
or  carry  their  lunch.  In  addition  to  the  heavy 
load  of  mall  and  marazlnes  they  must  carry. 

Thousands  of  postal  employees  will  be  out 
of  Jobs,  which  Is  Ironic,  too,  because  the 
Postal  Department  gives  real  service,  has  a 
hard  job  to  do.  needs  more  employees  to  do 
U  right,  and  Government  Is  hiring  thousands 
of  new  employees  for  various  jobs  every 
month,  and  probably  none  nearly  so  essen- 
tial. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Donaldson  Is  going 
to  cut  the  post  office  progress  right  back  to 
where  It  was  2o  or  50  years  ago.  One  mall 
delivery  a  day  may  mean  no  delivery  for 
many  people.  In  fact,  carriers  say  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  areas  might  not  have  a  mall 
delivery  for  se^'eral  days. 

Mr.  Donaldson  moves  us  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Pony  Express,  while  the  administra- 
tion and  State  Department  waste  the  public 
funds  by  scattering  them  far  and  wide  over 
the  earth. 

In  these  days  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  In 
Washington,  the  Federal  free  mall  alone  be- 
comes a  burden  for  carriers.  Pension  checks, 
notices.  Government  regulations  by  the  bale 
for  business  and  private  Individuals,  all  are 
carried  free. 

The  burden  upon  the  Department  Is  in- 
creasing. Ol  course.  It  Is  a  problem  for  Con- 
press,  and  Mr.  Donaldson's  move  obviously 
Is  primarily  a  pressure  move  against  Con- 
gress because  It  failed  to  give  him  the  ap- 
propriation he  asked. 

But,  this  Is  an  lU-advlsed  pressure  move, 
for  It  damages  the  reputation  and  prtrtlge  of 
one  of  the  few  Government  departments 
which  produces  a  straight  job  of  service  for 
the  people. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  recommended 
changes  to  put  the  department  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  and  It  has  complimented 
the  department  up>on  Its  service. 

It  has  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  permitted  to  set  rates  for  in- 
sured and  registered  mall,  money  orders, 
postal  notes,  postal  cards,  special  delivery 
and  c.  o  d.  mall  which  would  make  each  self- 
supporting.  The  Commission  estimated  this 
would  save  «1 13,000.000  a  year. 

It  suggested  that  the  costly  alr-mall  sub- 
sidies be  paid  by  open  appropriation  from  tax 
funds  Instead  of  from  postal  funds,  so  the 
cost  win  be  apparent.  The  Department  loses 
money  on  every  air  mall  delivery. 

The  Commission  also  suggested  that  the 
Department  keep  Its  own  accounts,  under  the 
Comptroller  General's  division. 

These  are  common-sense  proposals.  To 
cut  the  service  as  drastically  as  Mr.  Donald- 
son has  ordered  Is  not  common  sense. 


Italian  Government  Honors  Civic  Leaden 
b  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  ,  my  home  com- 
munity, has  never  failed  to  meet  its  civio 
responsibility  either  in  tunes  of  war  or  in 
times  of  peace.     The  gcntroslty  of  th« 


citizens  of  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  has  become  a 
permanent  and  cherished  tradition  that, 
translated  into  action,  has  enriched  and 
ennobled  those  in  need  of  its  bounty  both 
here  and  abroad. 

The  civic  leaders  in  Dunkirk  and  Fre- 
donia who  have  been  so  beautifully  and 
signally  honored  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment are  rich  indeed  when  wealth  is 
measured  by  an  unfailing  yardstick. 
"That  no  man  is  worth  more  than  he 
contributes  to  the  social,  civic,  and  spir- 
itual growth  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives." 

The  article  published  in  the  Evening 
Observer.  Monday,  May  1,  1950,  which  I 
am  extending  under  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted  tells  the  story  of  a 
most  worthy  civic  achievement: 

Italian  Republic  Honors  Dttnkirk- Fredonia 

AKEA     BT     SOLIDARTrT     AWARDS 

In  a  program  recorded  for  broadcast  In  23 
languages  by  the  Voice  of  America,  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Dunklrk-Predonla  com- 
munity were  yesterday  awarded  the  Gold  Star 
of  Italian  Solidarity. 

Those  who  were  selected  for  the  honor,  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  two  communities,  were: 

Mayor  Walter  F.  Murray. 

Former  Mayor  Harry  F.  Salhoff  of  Fredonia. 

The  Very  Reverend  Leslie  F.  Chard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dunkirk  Society. 

Miss  Katherlne  Drago.  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Dunkirk  Society. 

Wallace  A.  Brennan,  editor  of  the  Ob.server. 

OrriCIAL  THANKS 

The  occa.^lon  was  Italy's  official  thanks  for 
the  Dunkirk  to  Anzlo  campaign  of  thanks- 
giving 1947  In  which  the  Dunklrk-Predonla 
community  sent  gifts  valued  at  $200,000  to 
Anzlo,  Italy,  and  for  the  later  gift  of  an 
ambulance  to  the  Anzlo-Nettuno  Hospital. 

About  150  attended  the  dinner  served  In 
Acquavla  Post  under  arrangements  made  by 
Chairman  Nelson  Currier  and  Industrial 
Commissioner  Roman  Wlate.  Philip  Lo- 
Guldlce  presided.  City  officials,  members  of 
the  common  council,  and  members  of  the 
Fredonia  board  of  trustees  attended. 

The  medals,  which  are  the  only  decoration 
of  any  kind  Issued  by  the  present  Italian 
Government,  were  voted  by  the  Itidlan  Par- 
liament. The  presentations  were  made  by 
James  Battlstonl.  regent  of  the  Italian  con- 
sular agency  of  Buffalo.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  Dunkirk  by  Angelo  Cordero  of  Buf- 
falo, a  recipient  of  the  star  In  that  city.  Miss 
Alda  Fontano  of  the  consul's  cfflce.  and 
Alphonse  Papplardo  of  the  i.ewspaper, 
II   Progresso. 

MISS  DRACO  KXSPONDS 

Miss  Drago.  who  had  visited  Anzlo  recent- 
ly, made  the  general  response  for  the  local 
recipients,  showing  how  the  gifts  had  been 
used  In  the  Anzio-Nettuno  comm mity. 

Mr.  Battlstonl  read  messages  from  the 
Itall  n  Ambassador.  Slgnor  Albertc  Tarchla- 
nl.  and  from  the  consiU  general,  D '.  Aldo  M. 
Mazlo.    He  said: 

"Greetings  and  salutation  to  all  of  you 
from  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Sign  ir  Alberto 
Tarchlanl,  and  from  the  consul  (enerai  of 
Italy,   Dr.   Aldo   M.   Mazlo. 

"Once  again  I  have  the  great  p  easure  to 
be  with  you  and  this  time  to  do  honor  to 
five  distinguished  leaders  of  your  esteemed 
Dunkirk  Society,  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  have  done  so  much  and  so  w<ll  to  help 
the  European  victims  of  Infamous  dictator- 
ships and  war. 

"CtATtrtrL  KKPUBLIC 

"I  am  really  happy  that  Dr  Alco  M  Ma- 
Klo,  the  Italian  consul  general  of  Italy,  haa 
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reserved  for  me  the  pleasure  of  coDltrr\ng 
to  the  leaders  of  your  society  the  Star  of 
Italian  Solidarity  and  I  am  honored  and 
pleased  to  extend  to  all  of  you  the  gratitude 
of  the  President  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Italian  people,  for  your  wonderftU 
assistance  and  your  valuable  contribution 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Anzlo  and  Nettuno. 

"When  one  observes  and  studies  the  crim- 
inal doings  of  past  and  present  dictatorships 
one  shudders  at  the  thought  of  so  much  of 
man's  Inhimianlty  to  man  and  when  war 
as  horrible  as  the  last  one  Is  being  fought, 
and  brothers  kill  brothers,  one  comes  near  to 
losing  faith  In  what  we  call  civilization. 
But,  fortunately,  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
come  In  contact  with  groups  of  people  like 
you.  so  re£Wly  and  so  generously  willing  to 
extend  the  helping  band  to  human  beings 
many  thousand  miles  away;  then  one  dis- 
covers and  he  Is  reassured  that  there  Is  stUl 
much  good  in  humanity  yet. 

"I  was  In  Italy  4  months  In  1946  and  the 
situation  there,  at  that  time,  was  really 
heart-breaking,  but  as  everyone  that  has  been 
In  Italy  recently  can  testify,  the  country  of 
my  birth  has  made  great  progress  In  the  last 
4  years.  The  wonderful  accomplished  recov- 
ery is  due  In  great  part  to  the  moral  support 
and  the  material  help  that  Italy  received 
from  the  United  States,  from  every  city,  large 
and  small,  and  from  men  and  women  like 
yourselves. 

"This  symbol,  the  Star  of  the  Italian 
Solidarity  that  I  am  about  to  confer  to  five 
of  your  leaders,  has  a  special  significance, 
not  only  as  a  token  of  gratitude  toward  bene- 
factors like  all  of  ycu  here  today,  but  also 
as  a  renewed  tie  between  Italy  and  the 
generous  American  people. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Government.  In  the  name  of  demo- 
cratic Italy,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  Im- 
mense pleasure  to  confer  the  Star  of  the 
Italian  Solidarity  to  the  Honorable  Walter  F. 
Murray,  mayor  of  Dunkirk;  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Sahloff.  mayor  of  Fredonia;  to  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Leslie  F.  Chard,  president,  Dun- 
kirk Society;  to  Wallace  A.  Brennan;  and  last 
but  not  least,  to  Miss  Katherlne  E.  Drago. 
secretary  of  the  Dunkirk  Society. 

"Long  live  America  I 

"Long  live  Italy!" 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Post  Office  Economy."  from  the 
Detroit  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  OmcE  Economy 

The  layman,  who  has  mall  delivered  to  him 
by  carrier,  and  who  buys  stamps  at  the  post 
office,  but  has  little  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  behind  the  barred  windows,  sees  the  effect 
of  Postmaster  General  Donaldson's  order  aa 
this  simply:  The  same  volume  of  mall  to  ba 
handled  by  fewer  employees. 

That  apparently  will  require  greater  effi- 
ciency In  the  maU  service;  and  thla,  to  tha 
rank  and  file  of  postal  employeea.  meana 
■peed-up 
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But  to  the  higher-ups,  the  directing  per- 
sonnel, It  may  mean  less  of  speed-up  and 
more  efficiency  studies. 

Now  the  Poet  Office  Department  Is  already 
noted  for  efficiency  studies.  It  ts  at  them 
constantly.  It  demands  long  and  detailed  re- 
ports from  post  offices,  and  presumably  these 
are  used  In  arriving  at  decisions  for  Improv- 
ing the  service  without  adding  to  Its  cost. 
But  It  Is  not  apparent  that  these  studies 
have  succeeded  In  saving  money.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  maUs  continues  to  mount  In 
higher  ratio  than  the  postal  rates.  It  can 
be  argued  that  without  these  efficiency 
studies  the  cost  would  be  still  greater,  but 
the  average  citizen  has  no  means  of  judging 
whether  that  la  true. 

One  complaint  In  the  postal  service  Is  the 
constantly  shifting  personnel.  This  Is 
especially  marked  In  an  Industrial  com- 
munity like  Detroit,  where  a  fairly  large  nvim- 
ber  of  persons  regard  the  post  office  as  a  sort 
of  sheet  anchor.  They  pass  the  civil  service 
examination;  they  get  their  names  on  the 
rolls;  In  case  of  vacancies  they  are  called  In 
and  offered  employment.  But  If  meanwhile 
they  have  obtained  other  jobs  at  better  pay, 
and  there  Is  good  prospect  of  the  continuance 
of  these  Jobs,  they  turn  down  the  call. 
Nevertheless,  they  remain  on  the  eligible  roll; 
and  if  they  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  a 
strike,  or  are  dismissed,  they  are  eager  for 
postal  Jobs  at  which  they  work  until  some- 
thing better  comes  up. 

A  situation  of  this  sort  Is  not  conductive  to 
either  economy  or  efficiency.  Anything 
smacking  of  speed-up  is  likely  to  make  It 
worse.  The  real  remedy  would  be  to  pay 
wages  competitive  with  those  offered  by  In- 
dustry, In  an  attempt  to  make  the  personnel 
more  nearly  permanent.  That  would  In- 
crease costs.  It  can  be  argued.  But  would  It? 
There  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of  waste 
In  the  present  set-up,  which  might  be  cut 
down  by  giving  employees  more  Incentives. 


Cortailment  of  Poital  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREK 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Prank  Ray  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
curtailment  of  postal  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Timely — AcctJ«AT« — iNTKxzsmo 
(By  Frank  Ray) 

Only  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  Congress 
could  have  planned  this  great  economy  slash 
on  the  Post  Office. 

What  a  great  saving  will  be  made  by  the 
dismissal  of  more  than  10,000  usefully  em- 
ployed people. 

One  little  Item,  however,  has  been  over- 
looked. How  much  will  really  be  saved  In 
public  funds  when  most  of  these  people 
must  resort  to  relief  rolls  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation?  The  taxpayer  will  then 
be  paying  these  same  people  for  remaining 
Idle. 

There  are  enough  funds  to  feed  and  sup- 
port the  people  who  were  our  enemies  only 
a  few  yean  ago.  Germany  and  Japan  have 
DO  difficulty  getting  appropriations  from 
Congress,  and  nothing  frightens  our  Con- 


gressmen more  than  the  spectre  of  unem- 
ployment— in  Japan  and  Germany. 

Also,  bUUons  are  available  to  keep  the  mu- 
nitions makers  busy.  After  all  there  wUl 
soon  be  a  war  to  fight.  Won't  there  always 
be  wars? 

But  funds  for  the  postal  S3rstem,  our  most 
vital  and  useful  Government  service:  that 
comes  imder  the  heading  of  necessltles-we- 
can -do- without. 

The  Poet  Office  shows  a  deficit  because  It 
Is  a  servant  of  the  privileged  few  who  use 
It  as  their  personal  valet. 

Congressmen  pour  tons  of  maU  Into  the 
postal  system.  They  don't  pay  one  cent  for 
the  service. 

And  mall-order  houses  send  back-break- 
tng  catalogues  through  the  maU  for  less 
postage  than  It  costs  you  to  maU  a  2>ounce 
letter. 

Advertisers  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cheap 
mall.  Giant  circulars  are  carried  for  post 
card  rates. 

By  firing  the  men  and  women  who  are 
needed  to  keep  our  postal  system  function- 
ing efficiently  we  solve  nothing.  By  put- 
ting the  postal  rates  on  a  realistic  basis 
we  win  take  the  free-riders  out  of  the  malls, 
and  then  this  wonderful  Government  service 
will  be  seen  and  appreciated  for  the  great 
work  It  really  accomplishes. 


Watches  and  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  of  April  30, 
1950: 

Watches  and  War — Watchmakhs  Wawt 
Takot.  Not  Subsidt 

(By  WlUlam  E.  HUl) 

During  a  war  all  nations  are  dependent 
upon  watchmakers  for  their  delicate  mechan- 
isms, such  as  aircraft  instruments,  chro- 
nometers, clocks,  compasses,  fire  control 
wa^ches,  jewel  bearings,  navigation  Instru- 
ments, tachometers,  time-delay  devices,  time 
fuzes,  etc. 

You  cannot  set  off  an  A-bomb  or  an  H- 
bomb  unless  3rou  have  precision  workers  to 
make  the  fuzes.  Watch  workers  require  from 
a  to  10  years  to  train. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  Great  Britain  had 
allowed  her  watchmaking  Industry  to  de- 
cline, and  during  the  war  Switzerland  waa 
surrounded  by  the  Axis  Powers  and  so  could 
not  supply  any  precision  Instruments  to  the 
Allies  but  did  make  them  for  Germany.  Thla 
left  the  United  States  as  the  only  source  of 
precision  Instruments  for  aU  of  the  Allies. 
Our  three  manufacturers  of  jeweled  watches, 
Elgin.  Hamilton,  and  Waltham,  stopped  mak- 
ing watches  for  the  trade  and  from  Decem- 
ber 1941,  to  August  1945,  were  employed  100 
percent  of  their  capacity  In  Government 
work. 

Since  World  War  n  Great  Britain  decided 
that  for  sectirlty  reasons  they  m\ist  encour- 
age  and  protect  their  clock  and  watch  manu- 
facttirers.  On  October  16.  1945,  the  gov- 
ernment established  a  credit  of  about  $1.- 
SOO.OOO  with  a  provision  made  to  increase  thla 
aum  If  It  should  be  needed.  From  1946  to 
1949  subsidies  were  given  amounting  to  91.- 
630.000.  The  government  also  established 
a  National  Horologlcal  College  at  London 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  a  mlUlon  dollars. 
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This  college  provides  for  the  training  of 
technicians  that  would  be  needed  in  case  of 
WW  and  was  opened  in  1947 

About  70  firms  are  now  producing  clocks 
and  watches  and  12  of  them  can  be  classed 
u  big  About  21  000  men  and  14.000  women 
•r*  now  employed  In  making  clocks  and 
watches  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  Is  to 
encourage  export  of  clocks  and  watches  and 
to  discourage  Imports.  To  achieve  export 
goals  and  meet  foreign  competition,  some 
manufacturers  have  reduced  export  prices 
below  cost.  In  1948  the  exports  amounted  to 
•5  346  840 

Switzer!.\nd  Is  said  to  be  working  for  world 
control  of  the  watch  market,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  American  competition.  Switzer- 
land not  only  subsidizes  their  watchmaking 
Industry  but  has  established  a  Joint  central 
Government  research,  and  also  trains  engi- 
ners  and  toolmnkers. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
Tided  a  schedule  of  duties  on  watches  which 
fairly  well  rehected.  at  that  time,  the  differ- 
ence In  the  cost  of  production  of  watch 
movements  here  and  abroad.  In  1935  the 
reclprcchl  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland 
reduced  the  tariff  rates  by  about  34  percent 
on  the  average.  During  World  War  II.  while 
cur  watchmalcers  were  all  busy  making  con- 
trols for  guided  missiles  and  other  war  ma- 
terial, the  Swiss  were  supplying  our  trade 
with  watches  up  to  about  9.000.000  In  1  year. 
By  1946  the  Swiss  supplied  86  percent  of 
the  Jeweled  watches  soid  in  America. 

The  m.ain  cost  of  a  watch  movement  is  the 
labor  Our  watchmakers  receivfd  about  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  per  hour  as  the 
Swiss  watchmakers.  This  and  the  low  duty 
on  watch  movements  is  the  reason  that  the 
cost  of  Swiss  Jeweled  watch  movements  In 
this  ccur.try  is  more  than  *4  If'ss  than  the 
manufacturing  ccst  of  our  cheapest  Jeweled 
watch   movement. 

The  United  States  market  has  been  flooded 
by  an  estimated  lOO.COO.OOO  foreign-made 
watches  during  the  past  10  years,  so  that  at 
the  close  cf  the  last  war.  when  Elgin.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Wal'.ham  again  were  able  to  m.ake 
watches  for  the  trade,  there  was  no  backlog 
of  orderj  and  they  had  to  compete  with  for- 
eign-made watches  that  could  sell  for  what 
It  cost  the  American  manufacturers  to  make 
their  watches  and  still  make  a  profit.  The 
logical  result  has  been  that  since  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  went  Into  force  in 
1936.  over  lO.OCO  mechanics  formerly  em- 
ployed In  the  v;atchmaklng  industry  have 
gone  into  ether  trades 

In  1943  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  had  a 
deficit  of  $1,810,000  and  on  February  3.  1950. 
they  closed  their  plant  and  laid  off  the  re- 
maining employees.  1.231.  The  Elgin  Watch 
Co.  has  reduced  its  working  hours  and  closei 
one  of  its  plants.  Early  this  month  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.  stockholders  authorized 
Increase  in  corporate  Indebtedness  to  four 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  R  M.  Kant, 
|H-«sident.  told  stockholders  that  "the  watch 
market  continues  to  be  in  a  badly  unsettled 
condition  ■  and  that  firm's  first  quarter  sales 
■  nd  earnings  "will  make  a  poor  comparison 
with  the  same  period  a  year  ago  "  The  per- 
cent of  profit,  compared  with  sales  of  Elgin, 
Hamilton,  and  Walthnm  Watch  Companies 
combined,  in  1940  w  s  90  53  percent  and  in 
1947  it  waa  3  72  percent. 

If  the  E".gin  and  Hamilton  Watch  Com- 
panies are  forced  to  close  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition, wcu'.d  we  be  able  to  buy  foreign- 
made  watches  at  the  price  we  now  pay  for 
them?  If  world  war  III  catches  us  with  no 
watch-manufacturing  companies  that  make 
Jeweled  watch  movements,  where  will  we  get 
the  prtclsicn  Instruments  to  set  off  our 
bumbs?  Switzerland  would  be  surrounded 
and  we  might  not  be  able  tu  get  any  through 
trcm  Great    Briuin. 


Our  watchmakers  do  not  want  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  their  Government  but  they  do 
want  a  tariff  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  watch  movement* 
on  an  even  cost  basis. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  D-.KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Postal  Order,"  pubUshed  in 
the  Springfield  tMass.)  Union  of  April 
20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Post.^l  Order 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  drastic  a 
Nation-wide  curtailment  of  postal  services 
as  has  been  ordered  Into  effect  by  Postmaster 
General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  would  be  forced 
by  action  of  the  Hcu-.e  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  pruning  the  $1,786,000,000  post- 
ofare  budget  by  $24.921, COO. 

In  stating  that  the  order  would  go  Into  ef- 
fec  Immediately,  even  before  final  action  has 
bsen  taken  on  the  budget,  Mr.  Donaldson 
seems  to  be  acting  with  Indecent  and  suspi- 
cious haste.  It  may  not  be  pure  coinci- 
dence that  a  detailed  program  for  a  read- 
justment of  the  services  v.as  in  readiness  to 
launch  on  such  short  notice. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  In  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  for  applying  a 
familiar  device  of  the  various  departments 
which  are  about,  or  fear  they  are  abiut. 
to  feel  the  ax.  There  Is  not  a  community 
that  Is  not  affected  by  layoffs  of  personnel 
and  curtailed  postal  services.  By  raising  a 
howl  from  those  affected,  there  would,  of 
course,  be  great  propaganda  value  for  res- 
toration of  the  full  amount  of  the  budget. 

It  is  an  old  trick  that  has  b^en  tried  many 
times  before  and  that  will  be  tried  again. 
It  is  most  effective  where  the  cut  can  be 
made  to  hurt  most.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  proposed  readjustments 
In  the  postal  services  are  necessary.  Econ- 
omies are.  Budgets  are  not  sacrosanct, 
especially  the  post-office  budget. 

There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  lay- 
•  offs  and  greatly  curtailed  services  are  neces- 
sary because  of  the  slicing  of  $24,921,000 
from  the  budget.  There  must  be  good  rea- 
son behind  the  increasing  demands  for  re- 
duction in  costs  of  the  postal  service,  where 
increased  efficiency  would  cancel  out  the 
budget  cut. 


Why  Retain  Our  American  Free  Busine:s 
System? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESjTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  letter  ami  by  one 
of  my  constituents  and  friemls,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Peldmann,  president  of  tlie  Electric 
Machinery  Manufacturing  C(.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, to  the  employees  ol  the  com- 
pany he  is  leaving  to  accept  a  well-de- 
served promotion.  His  letter  illustrates 
the  kind  of  relations  a  president  ought 
to  have  with  his  men.  sharing  with  them 
his  deep)est  concerns  about  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  mainta  n  and  im- 
prove our  lives  in  this  country,  and  in 
return  welcoming  their  view:;  and  con- 
cerns.    The  letter  follows: 

Electric  Machines  t 

Manufacturing  Co., 

Apri.    19.  1950. 
To:  All  EM  employees. 
From:  W.  H.  Feldmann. 

Deab  Felxow  EM  Employees:  Business  Is 
batter  for  us.  Orders  received  in  February 
and  March  were  40  percent  abo/e  the  aver- 
age cf  November  to  January.  The  S  and  R 
divlElons  got  the  greatest  bene;  it.  although 
all  divisions,  except  two-pole  ge  lerator.  now 
have  a  reasonable  workload  foi  the  next  3 
months. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  able  to  call  back 
50  men  and  women  which,  I  assure  you,  gives 
us  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

This  is  my  last  letter  to  you.  On  May  1  I 
leave  the  company  to  accept  th  ;  position  of 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  <if  our  parent 
company,  Wcrthington.  This  means  moving 
to  New  Jersey  and  cutting  dlrtct  ties  with 
EM  and  my  friends  in  its  employ  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  suffered,  worried  and 
thrilled  for  28  years.  I  will,  however,  have 
Just  as  much  Interest  In  and  r?sponsibllity 
for  orders  for  EM  as  for  Worthiigton. 

In  this  last  letter  I  ask  your  Indulgence  In 
reading  my  strong  feelings  about  a  subject 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  fill  of  us.  our 
American  free  business  system.  There  are 
many  who  would  replace  it  with  a  welfare 
or  socialistic  state  system.  Eith?r  would,  in 
my  opinion,  seriously  limit  our  liberties  and 
eventually  lower  the  living  standards  of  ail 
of  us.    Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Under  our  present  system,  as  you  well 
know,  we  have  an  absolutely  free  choice  of 
what  we  buy  with  our  mcney.  Ytur  wife  and 
mine  go  downtown,  or  to  our  n«  ighborhood 
centers  and  say,  "I'll  take  this  oi  e.  not  that 
one  "  She  Is  guided  entirely  b;-  what  she 
thinks  gives  her  the  greatest  va.ue  for  her 
money.  The  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
who  provide — and  inform  her  about — their 
greater  values,  get  more  and  more  orders, 
expand  their  businesses  and  en  ploy  more 
people.  Those  who.  by  high  cos.s  and  in- 
differences, offer  Inferior  values  are  soon 
called  on  by  the  county  sheriff.  Inci- 
dentally, the  sheriff  Is  one  of  Amer  ca's  great- 
est benefactors.  He  either  opens  the  minds 
of  or  eliminates  from  our  business  system  the 
weak,  the  inefficient  and  the  lazy  who  would 
give  us  lers  for  our  hard-earned  money  and 
thus  lower  our  standard  of  living. 

On  the  contrary,  the  welfare  or  socialistic 
state  docs  not  weed  out  the  weak  und  reward 
the  strong.  Political  conslderatlt  ns  govern. 
Government  control,  no  matter  h<iw  well  in- 
tended, cannot  possibly  provide  the  needed 
and  immediate  corrections  our  free  business 
system  does  automatically  through  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  say  each  hour  of  the 
day.  'Til  take  this  one,  not  that  one." 

And  this  is  aside  from  the  quesilon  of  our 
personal  freedom.  It  is  the  most  Important 
thing  In  the  world  to  us.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  lose  our  fieedom  be- 
fore we  fully  realize  this.  The  inability  of 
many  British  workmen  to  chani;e  Jobs,  to 
move,  or  to  buy  what  they  want  Is  not  an 
unusual  situation.  It  is  the  Inevivable  result 
of  a  state-controlled  system. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilscn  who  said,  "Lib- 
erty has  never  come  from  the  Government; 
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It  has  always  come  from  the  subjects  of  It. 
The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  limi- 
tation of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  It." 

So  let's  keep  our  system.  And  keep  on 
Improving  It  as  we  have  constantly  done 
since  1780.  especially  In  the  last  60  years.  It 
has  and  always  will  provide,  through  the 
constant,  terrific  pressure  to  get  lower  costs 
and  think  up  new  and  better  products,  more 
things  to  divide.  So  much  more  that  even 
our  lowest-paid  worker  at  EM  and  elsewhere 
has  more  things  to  enjoy  than  he  would  get 
under  state  management.  It  will  little  profit 
him  for  the  higher  paid  EM  employees  to 
be  pulled  down  nearer  to  bis  living  stand- 
ard. If  his  own  Is  also  reduced.  Especially 
when,  In  the  process,  he  loses  his  liberty 
and  his  country  is  weakened. 

What  Is  true  of  the  products  our  wives  buy 
Is  equally  true  of  the  products  we  make  at 
EM.  Just  as  soon  as  the  coU  tapers  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Westtnghouse  turn  out  higher 
quality  work  at  equal  or  lower  cost  than 
do  Betty  Sellnsky  and  her  sister  tapers,  we 
start  down  hlU.  But  when  all  the  members 
of  our  sales,  engineering,  manufacturing  and 
administrative  departments  do  a  better  Job 
than  competitors  In  quality  and  costs,  and 
also  cooperate  effectively,  we  will  have  a  big- 
ger and  stronger  company  with  more  secu- 
rity and  more  things  to  enjoy  for  all  of  us. 

Recently  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  General  Motors,  told  me,  "Economic  prog- 
ress and  social  progress  are  twins.  They 
are.  In  fact,  Siamese  twins,  for  If  one  dies, 
the  other  dies  too."  So  let's  continue  our 
social  progress  by  Insuring  our  economic 
progress. 

I  bespeak  for  Dick  Olson,  our  new  presi- 
dent, the  loyalty,  cooperation  and  friendship 
you  have  always  extended  to  me. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  and  yours. 
Good-bye. 

Walther  Fexdmann. 


Cortallment  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOHTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  Truman-Style  Post  Office,  from 
the  Pampa  Dally  News,  of  Pampa.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truman-Sttu   Post    OmcK 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson,  on  the  plea 
that  economy  Is  necessary  to  keep  within  his 
budget,  has  ordered  a  radical  reduction  In 
mall  service  to  the  public. 

There  will  be  only  one  dally  residential 
delivery  In  cities,  instead  of  two.  Saturday 
deliveries  to  business  houses  will  be  cur- 
tailed, and  smaller  post  offices  will  be  cloeed 
on  Saturday  where  possible.  A  nvimber  of 
classifications  of  night  work  will  be  stopped. 

By  these  economies,  which  In  the  Instance 
of  householders,  the  most  numerous  of  all 
recipients  of  postal  service,  amount  to  cut- 
ting their  service  In  half.  Mr.  Donaldson 
hopes  to  eliminate  13.000  postal  employees 
by  July  1.  This  would  reduce  employment 
In  the  department  to  604.000  persons.  At  th« 
end  of  the  war  there  were  only  403,000  post 


office  employes.  The  demonstration  of  econ- 
omy is  not  impressive,  to  put  It  mildly. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  tried  to  punish  the 
public  because  Congress  n'fused  to  give  it 
all  the  money  it  asked.  Similar  tactics  were 
used  In  1847  and  restilted  In  demands  In  the 
Senate  that  postmtisters  who  deliberately 
overspent  their  appropriations  be  sent  to  Jail. 

The  Hoover  Commission  criticized  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  one  o:!  the  most  Ineffi- 
cient In  the  Government.  I1.  has  not  changed 
its  fundamental  plan  of  operation  since  1836. 
The  Commission  made  27  recommendations 
for  Improving  post-office  eJBclency,  and  not 
one  of  them  even  hinted  at  saving  money  by 
curtailing  public  service. 

Fundamentally,  the  Commission  reported, 
the  department  should  be  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics and  run  as  a  business  Instead  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau.  Bo  op)erai«d,  the  Commis- 
sion said.  It  could  run  at  a  profit  Instead  of 
piling  up  annual  deficits. 

Mr.  Truman  sent  a  reorganization  plan 
containing  an  excessively  watered  down  ver- 
sion of  the  Hoover  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress last  year,  and  It  became  effective  when 
Congress  failed  to  veto  It.  It  was  so  weak, 
however,  that  In  January  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
head  of  the  National  Citizens'  Committee 
backing  the  Hoover  report,  jjleaded  with  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  real  post-office  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Truman  has  used  t!ie  Hoover  report 
to  date  only  to  cloak  his  petty  political  moves, 
such  as  his  own  salary  raise  and  the  attempt 
to  kill  the  Taft-Hartley  act  by  abolishing  the 
powers  of  the  general  cour.sel  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Board — a  step  which  the  Hoover 
Commission  did  not  sanction.  He  has  no  use 
for  the  genuinely  useful  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  because  they 
would  prevent  his  exploltf.tlon  of  Govern- 
ment service  for  political  purposes.  He'd 
rather  beat  post  office  customers  over  the 
head  than  give  them  economical  and  efficient 
service. 


After  Formosa,  Hong  Koiif? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIJSENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Clyde 
Pamsworth  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  May  1.  1950: 

ArtEB  Formosa.  Hoko  Kong? 
(By  Clyde  Farnsworth) 

HoNC  KoNO,  May  1. — When  and  If  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  their  Russian  big  brothers 
take  Formosa,  the  "llbwatlon"  of  Hong  Kong 
will  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

According  to  the  present  line  being  laid 
down  for  the  Chinese  Communist  political 
workers,  Britain  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render that  crown  colony — not  merely  the 
leased  territory  but  also  the  ceded  territory 
of  the  Kowloon  Peninsula,  Hong  Kong  Island, 
and  other  Insular  bits.  Either  that  or  the 
Reds  will  take  It  "by  any  means  needed." 

Disclosure  of  this  policy,  circulated  thus 
far  only  for  Internal  consumption  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  was  made  by  a 
newcomer  from  Hankow  who  credited  It  to  a 
General  Tang,  Identified  as  a  political  com- 
missar for  the  Communists'  most  powerful 
field  army,  that  of  Gen.  Lin  Pao. 

General  Tang  was  said  to  have  laid  down 
this   line   in   a   recent   lecture   to  poUtical 


workers  in  the  Hankow  headquarters  of  the 
Fourth  Field  Army.  The  Informant  from 
Hankow  also  claimed  to  have  dlscti&sed  the 
matter  personally  with  the  Red  commissar. 

"HICHZS  AND  RIGHKH 

"The  prestige  of  the  Chinese  pet^e's  gov- 
ernment Is  growing  higher  and  higher,"  Gen- 
eral Tang  was  quoted.  "We  cannot  establish 
relations  with  Britain  tmtll  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Formosa. 

"Then  we  will  liberate  Hong  Kong,  Kow- 
loon, and  the  leased  territories.  When  For- 
mosa U  In  otir  hands  the  British  will  recog- 
nize that  they  must  withdraw.  The  people's 
government  will  not  be  satisfied  with  Kow- 
loon or  the  new  territories  (on  the  main- 
land) but  must  have  l>oth  Kowloon  and 
Hong  Kong" 

MIGHT  KECOGNIZX  BRITAIN 

"If  the  British  are  not  wise  enotigh  to  rec- 
ognize this  Inevitability,  the  people's  govern- 
ment will  take  this  territory  by  any  meana 
needed.  On  the  other  hand  If  the  British  are 
wise  enough  to  give  all  of  It  up,  the  people'* 
government  will  recognize  Britain." 

The  last  was  a  reference  to  the  long  sty- 
mied efforts  of  London  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Pelplng  regime  fol- 
lowing British  recognition  last  January  6  of 
that  regime  as  the  legal  government  of  China. 

Britain  has  recognized  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, but  the  Communists  haven't  recog- 
nized Britain. 


CortailmcDt  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "That  Cut  in  Mail  Service."  pub- 
lished in  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

That  Cttt  in  Mail  Snvics 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson's 
action  in  ordering  a  cut  in  home  and  small 
business  mall  deliveries  to  one  a  day  seema 
hard  to  Justify  on  grounds  of  economy.  In 
fact,  it  looks  more  like  a  spectacular  play  to 
scare  Congress  into  providing  extra  funds 
than  a  desirable  move. 

There's  no  question  that  the  poet  office 
deficit  Is  rising.  But  in  most  districts  the 
maUmen  are  already  carrying  maximum 
loads,  and  the  only  way  the  second  delivery 
can  be  eliminated  without  permitting  the 
maU  to  pile  up  at  the  poet  office  is  to  slwrten 
the  route  or  put  two  men  on  the  Job  at  the 
same  time.  That  would  cut  service  without 
reducing  costs  In  the  least  and  might  even 
Increase  them. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  real  causes  of  the 
Poet  OfOce  Department's  predicament  are  to 
go  unsolved.  The  post  office  is  to  go  on 
KUbsidlzing  the  conunerclal  airlines;  giving 
free  mall  service  to  Congress  and  the  Gov. 
emment  and  providing  a  dumping  grotind 
for  politicians  who  want  poetmastcrshlps 
and  iriliatever  gravy  may  be  obtained 
thereby. 

As  the  Hoover  report  revealed,  the  Post 
Office  la  overladen  with  wasteful  red  tape 
and  duplicated  activities  which  should  tie 
eliminated.    Then,  if  further  economies  are 
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necefi^ry  and  If  money  can  really  be  saved 
by  such  a  Et«p.  Judicious  service  cuts  night 
te  warranted.  But  In  any  case,  the  ha])haz- 
ard  firing  of  a  few  JjO-a-week  carriers,  mostly 
veterans — that's  where  the  saving  comes  in 
slashii^g  mail  deliveries — will  not  be  the  an- 
swer 

Firlr.T  10. COO  emp'.oyees  Is  actually  an  al- 
most infinitesimal  stroke  against  a  jxastal 
deficit  runnlnft  to  $500  000,000  a  year.  But 
the  act  Is  vivid;  everybody  will  feel  the  dif- 
ference And  to  the  aggrieved  mailmen  and 
politicians  and  even  to  the  householders  re- 
duced to  dreadful  plight  of  merely  one  mail 
tXshvtry.  Mr  Donaldson  can  sit  back  and  ask: 
Well,  whafs  the  alternative? 

The  question  Is  far  from  rhetorical.  The 
Postmaster  General,  if  pressed,  could  give 
the  answer  Reorganize  the  Post  Office  as  a 
business  Institution,  make  the  rates  self- 
sustaining,  cut  out  the  political  fat.  The 
Hoover  Commission  spelled  out  a  detailed 
program  of  reorganization  many  months  ago 
which  would  reduce  the  annual  deficit  by 
more  than  $200,000,000.  Administrative  re- 
form, alteration  of  an  IneOclent  accounting 
«T8t<m.  elimination  of  political  trafflc  in  post- 
masters are  among  the  key  points.  On  prin- 
ciple there  is  no  opposition,  but  Congress 
stands  st;U  These  are  savings  of  the  first 
magnitude,  designed  to  quicken  the  whole 
Pest  Office  into  new  and  greater  efficiency, 
and  without  the  painful  accompaniment  of 
wholesale   discharges. 

Jlr.  Donaldson  may  have  a  subtle  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  the  Hoover  recom- 
mendations. At  any  rate  he  has  violently 
Impressed  governmental  economy  on  the  pub- 
lic consciousness.  But  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  slashes  In  postal  service  are 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
Congress  could  acompllsh  by  putting  the  Post 
Office  on  its  own.  Only  public  opinlcn  can 
Win  that  battle. 


CnrtailmeBt  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

Of   NOBTK    D.VKGTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29' .  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  carrier's 
prote5t  of  delivery  cuts,  published  in  the 
Sea  Chff  News  of  Sea  Cliff.  N.  Y.,  of  April 
21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  protest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
33  follows: 

CxKz:czs  Protest  Dtin-rsT  Curs 

<EDrrcEs  Not*.— William  T.  Klein,  157 
Brown  Street.  Sea  Cliff,  is  trustee  for  the 
Long  Island  district  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  and  secretary  of  the 
Sea  CliS   branch  i 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
has  vigorously  protested  the  Instructions 
Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under 
date  of  April  18.  A  copy  of  our  release  to 
the  press,  and  the  letter  sent  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  order  is  contained  in  the  Postal  Bul- 
letin of  April  18.  directing  all  postmaster* 
to  curtail  virtually  every  type  of  postal  serv- 
ice, amount  to  a  rape  of  the  postal  service. 

"Congress  and  the  general  public  should 
meet  this  challenge  head-on  by  stating  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  that  the  United 
States  Px-«t  Office  belongs  to  the  American 
people  everywhere." 


The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers sent  the  following  letter  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  today: 

Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston. 
Un:ted  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 
De-vk  Sen.\tos  Johnson:  We  arc  seriously 
alarmed  over  the  Instructions  contained  In 
the  Postal  BuUetln  of  Tuesday.  April  18. 
Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  our  lives 
In  the  postal  service,  and  representing  102,- 
000  letter  carriers,  we  feel  that  the  orders 
contained  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  April  18 
win  result  In  irreparable  damage  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  fine  postal  system.  It  will  make 
the  great  postal  service — the  Government 
function  closest  to  the  lives  of  the  American 
people — a  second-rate  inferior  Government 
agency. 

We  have  always  been  mighty  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  postal  service  rendered  excellent 
necessary  service.  Delivery  of  mail  Nation- 
wide is  restricted  to  one  delivery  a  day  in 
residential  districts  and  services  greatly 
reduced  In  business  districts.  Parcel-post 
deliveries  are  to  be  cut  In  half  !n  business 
areas.  Weekly  magazines,  such  as  Time. 
United  States  News.  Newsweek,  and  all 
others  that  have  become  an  important  part 
of  American  life  will  no  longer  receive  ex- 
peditious handling.  The  prompt  mail  de- 
liv?ry  that  the  American  people  have  been 
receiving  will  not  be  available. 

Postmasters  have  been  ordered  to  discon- 
tinue directory  service  on  all  ordinary*  mail, 
other  than  perishable  matter  and  parcels  of 
obvious  value.  This  order  contains  many 
other  provisions,  every  one  of  them  seriously 
restricting  the  fine  delivery  now  being  af- 
forded the  American  people  and  imperiling 
the  postal  service  itself. 

These  orders  will  result  in  tremendous 
money  losses  to  American  business  and  great 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public.  Postal 
employees,  particularly  low-paid  substitutes, 
will  suffer  greatly  because  of  the  reduction 
In  the  number  of  trips. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  take  Immediate  corrective  action  against 
this  devastating,  ill-advised,  and  unneces- 
sary order  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  Tuesday.   April   18. 

W.  C   DoHrRTT, 

President, 

D   R.  Suu-rvAN, 

Vice  President. 

JcEOME  J.  Keating. 

Secretary, 

R   B   Krfmcks. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

To  ccmbat  the  grave  emergency  created  by 
tnt  drastic  curtailment  order.  President  Wil- 
Mam  C  Doherty  has  issued  a  call  for  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
commencing  May  15.  1930.  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  All  branches  are  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  this  conference. 


We  Shall  Carry  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Generoso 
Pope  has  passed  on.  He  had  dedicated 
his.  life  to  many  exalted  and  noble 
tasks — all  In  the  Interest  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  never  forgot  the  Italy  from 
whence  he  sprung,  and  sought  in  every 
way  possible  to  help  in  its  era  of  recon- 
struction on  democratic  principles.    He 


was  truly  a  great  American  who  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  democracy  and 
sought  to  help  others  participate  in  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  a  true  de- 
mocracy. 

His  passing  was  untimely  for  the  noble 
purposes  he  sought  to  attain  were  not 
fully  and  completely  realizrd.  However, 
his  sons — imbued  and  instilled  with  that 
same  spirit  will  take  up  th3  task  whore 
"Gene"  left  cff.  I  am  confident  they 
can  carry  on.  And  I  wish  them  God- 
speed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  herein  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  II  Pro- 
gresso.  Sunday,  May  7.   1950: 
We  Shall  C.miky  On 

The  untimely  passing  of  our  beloved  father 
poses  many  questions,  the  foremost  of  which 
is:  "What  are  the  Pope  brothers  going  to 
do?"  It  Is  with  the  deepest  humility  and 
the  fullest  realiz.Htlon  of  the  task  which 
confronts  us  that  we  answer:  "We  shall 
carry  on." 

The  path  which  we  are  determined  to  fol- 
low was  clearly  defined  by  our  father,  not 
merely  because  it  led  to  the  goals  he  set  for 
us,  but  becatise  we  firmly  believe  In  the 
principles  which  motivated  his  every  ac- 
tion. And  we  have  believed  in  them  from 
our  early  youth  when  he  taught  us  many 
valuable  lessons  which  he  himself  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks.  It 
was  then  we  learned  of  his  great  love  for 
little  people.  It  was  then  that  he  taught  us 
that  the  greatest  blessing  we  could  earn  was 
to  help  our  fellcw  man. 

Our  father's  life  story  Is  a  saga  of  true 
Americanism.  Accomplishments  such  as  his 
were  possible  only  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours.  Like  millions  of  others  before  him, 
he  came  here  as  a  poor  Immigrant  boy.  He 
took  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  blessings  of  American  liberty,  and 
in  return  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  country  by  aiding  all  the  causes  which 
would  make  our  freedom  invincible  and  our 
national  progress  second  to  none.  And  so, 
with  the  passing  of  the  years,  he  attained 
success.  Yet  he  never  forgot  his  humble  be- 
ginnings. We,  his  sons,  were  schooled  la 
his  philosophy — a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  kin- 
ship for  his  fellow  man  and  a  constant  de- 
sire to  be  of  service  to  humanity. 

That  Is  why  we  will  never  forget  his  teach- 
ings. We  shall  always  hold  dear  the  memory 
of  his  ideals  and  we  shall  ever  cherish  the 
thought  that  often  he  clung  to  his  Ideals 
despite  difficulties  and  great  hardships. 

His  credo  is  our  credo.  In  advocating  and 
fighting  for  what  we  believe  is  right  we  shall 
not  yield  an  Inch.  We  have  the  utmost 
faith  In  America.  Having  bsen  closely  as- 
Bcclatcd  with  him  In  all  his  work,  we  know 
exactly  what  he  expected  of  us  and.  with 
the  fullest  realization  of  our  responsibili- 
ties, we  shall,  with  vigor  and  energy,  see  to 
it  that  II  Progresso  continues  as  a  beacon 
light  and  effective  Instrument  In  the  service 
of  our  people. 

Fully  realizing  the  debt  clvUlzed  mankind 
owes  to  the  people  of  Italy  for  their  countless 
contributions  to  human  enlightenment  and 
culture,  II  Progresso  shall  never  be  remiss 
in  its  positive  and  forceful  undertakings  to 
help  assure  the  Italian  people  International 
Justice,  equitable  treatment  and  their  right- 
ful place  of  honor  and  dignity  In  the  comity 
of  great  nations. 

We  shall  be  ever  on  the  alert  against  In- 
ternatl'^nal  Injustices  and  spare  no  efforts  to 
have  America  lead  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  restoring  to  the  Italian  people  the  posi- 
tion, prestige,  and  rights  which  are  Justly 
theirs. 

We  know  that  the  success  of  all  the  cam- 
paigns waged  by  II  PrugreSvSo  In  the  name 
of  Justice   and  fair  {lay   for   Americans   of 
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Italian  origin  and  for  the  pecple  of  Italy; 
campaigns  for  tolerance  and  a^lnst  all  forma 
of  discrimination  based  on  race,  color',  and 
religion;  our  campaigns  for  education  and 
scholarship,  for  human  liberty  and  decency 
everywhere;  our  constant  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  which 
bind  ths  people  of  America  to  the  people  of 
Italy,  was  made  possible  because  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  otir  father  and  the 
staunch  support  they  gave  blm.  Because  of 
the  inspiration  be  has  been  to  us  and  be- 
cause of  our  firm  belief  In  his  work,  we  are 
certain  that  we  can  successfully  carry  on  this 
vital  work  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
this  same  confidence  and  support. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  many  problems 
which  confront  our  people  and  it  Is  in  their 
Interest,  and  theirs  alone,  that  we  shaU  dedi- 
cate ourselves  wholeheartedly.  Their  strug- 
gles shall  be  our  struggles.  Their  aspirations 
shall  be  our  principal  concern  and  our  mis- 
sion, with  their  cooperation,  must  not  and 
will  not  fall. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  warm- 
est thanks  and  appreciation  to  that  multi- 
tude of  friends  who  have  so  touchlngly  shown 
their  esteem  and  love  for  oiu  father  and 
shared  with  us  our  sorrow  upon  his  passing. 

We  stand  united  and  shall  not  permit  nor 
countenance  subtle  attempts  to  swerve  us 
from  our  singleness  f  purpose.  We  shaU 
carry  on  with  fullest  faith  and  imshakable 
determination  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  and 
Inspiring  heritage  which  is  ours.  This  we 
pledge  to  the  readers  of  II  Progresso.  This 
we  assure  the  p>eople  of  our  city.  State,  and 
Nation.  This  Is  cur  message  to  the  people 
of  Italy. 

Fortune  Pope. 
Anthony   Pope. 
Geneboso  Pope,  Jr. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

op  north  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  i  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
entitled  "Restricted  Mall  Service,"  from 
the  Marlon  Chronicle,  of  Marion,  Ind., 
of  April  21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rbstuctxo  Mail  Servtce 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson's  order  re- 
stricting postal  service  may  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  annuaUy  Increasing 
deficits  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
mall  service.  It  also  Is  an  effort  to  force  cer- 
tain users  of  services  which  Donaldson  says 
are  operated  at  a  loss  Into  those  that  he 
claims  are  operated  at  a  profit.  The  latter 
may  serve  to  Increase  the  revenues  but  how 
much  nobody  can  predict  with  any  accuracy. 
But  savings  from  the  curtailment  of  services 
probably  will  be  negligible.  In  any  event, 
curtailment  of  service  Is  not  a  very  good  way 
to  secure  additional  net  revenue.  Such  cur- 
tailment usually  Is  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Intake,  although  the  post  office, 
being  a  Government  monopoly,  may  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Postmaster  General  commented  on  the 
post-office  situation  that  existed  In  1939  com- 
pared to  that  in  1949,  as  follows:  "During 
that    period,    the    revenue    Increased    110.72 


percent;  the  number  of  pieces  of  mall  han- 
dled. 64.7  percent;  the  weight  of  the  malls 
Increased  more  than  104.73  percent;  while 
the  Increase  In  employees  was  less  than  48.4S 
percent."  That  visually  would  be  taken  to 
be  the  picture  of  a  flourishing  business,  but 
Instead  It  has  produced  annually  Increasing 
deficits. 

These,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  are  due  largely  to  In- 
creased salaries,  fixed  by  Congress.  Addi- 
tional costs  for  transportation  by  rail  and 
air  since  July  1945  approximate  $125,000,000. 
The  total  Increase  of  all  expenses  in  the 
same  Interval  approximates  $900,000,000.  ac- 
cording to  the  Postmaster  General's  state- 
ment. 

The  economies  suggested  by  Donaldson 
can  be  no  more  than  trifling  when  stacked 
up  against  the  forecast  deficit. 

The  American  people  are  Interested  In 
governmental  economy.  However.  Inferior 
service  Is  a  poor  way  of  achieving  it.  as  we 
have  stated.  The  Hoover  Commission  pro- 
posed a  much  better  answer.  One  of  them 
would  take  the  post  office  out  of  politics. 
This  has  been  bottled  up  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee for  more  than  a  year,  as  has  another 
which  in  the  words  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, would  provide  the  Department  with 
flexibility  in  management,  simplification  in 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  auditing.  It 
may  be  that  Donaldson's  orders  are  an  ob- 
lique way  of  obtaining  the  required  action 
which  Is  so  long  overdue.  But  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  Reorganization  warns, 
"only  a  strong  display  of  public  interest  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  Congress,  can  get  this 
needed  action." 


Address  of  Welcome  to  Newly  Naturalized 
CitizeBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MAS5ACRT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  living  and  inspiring  address  of 
welcome  to  newly  naturalized  citizens 
made  on  May  1.  1950,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
by  the  Honorable  William  T.  McCarthy, 
United  States  district  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been 
signally  honored  by  the  great  soVereignty  of 
the  United  States  today  because,  not  only 
have  you  received  the  Insignia  of  solid  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  but  you  have  received  It 
on  a  day  dedicated  to  the  saintly  men  and 
women  who  gave  to  us  our  clvUlzatlon — and 
I  mean  the  kind  of  a  civilization  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  of  America — who 
have  given  to  us  a  form  of  government  „  red- 
Icated  upon  a  Godlike  phUoeophy  that  goes 
back  over  the  centuries,  aixl  which  had  Its 
Inspiration  for  our  present-day  era  In  a  lit- 
tle stable  In  Bethlehem. 

This  Is.  in  a  way.  Mother's  Day;  but  I 
rather  feel  the  kind  of  men  who  run  our 
Government  must  have  had  in  mind  a  series 
of  consoling  factors.  Here  we  are  In  this 
courtroom,  a  part  of  a  gc^den  treasury  of 
a  life  that  Is  so  strikingly  disproportionate 
to  the  kind  of  life  that  liberty -loving  men 
and  women  now  have  In  foreign  lands.  Today 
we  kneel  at  the  footstool  of  the  loveliest  lady 
In  the  world,  who  gave  to  American  women 
the  priceless  heritage  of  American  woman- 
hood— living  in  a  community  life  where  the 


dignity  of  the  home  Is  recognized;  living  la 
a  community  life  where  all  steeples  point 
heavenward;  living  In  a  community  Ufa 
where  men  who  hold  public  offlce  hold  It  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  contrast 
that  to  the  ambitions  of  Irresponalble,  auto- 
cratic, racketeering  leaders,  representing  all 
the  diaboUcal  agencies  In  those  persecuted 
lands,  ready  to  overthrow,  to  wipe  out  the 
Ideals  and  the  principles  which  have  helped 
to  Invest  you  today  with  the  priceless  em- 
blem of  American  citizenship.  May  your 
lives  and  the  lives  of  the  fearless  men  and 
women.  Godlike  men  and  women.  Godlike 
leaders  In  those  foreign  countries,  continue 
In  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  which  w* 
love  BO  much  here. 

There  was  a  distinguished  churchman  who 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Kansas  on  Satur- 
day, He  addressed  700  persons,  and  be  was 
Introduced  at  that  Kansas  University  dinner 
by  the  Kansas  Governor,  Harry  H.  Woodrtng, 
and  he  spoke  as  follows — and  I  qtiote: 

"If  we  are  to  endure  as  a  nation  of  free, 
strong-hearted  men.  we  must.  In  unity,  stand 
sentinel  against  the  potent,  growing  dangers 
of  faithless,  traitorous  Communists  and 
Communist  S3rmpathlzer8  who  are  using  their 
freedom  to  destroy  our  freedom." 

Just  think  of  what  that  means — ^wbo  aro 
using  the  freedoms  tnat  were  given  to  us 
by  God  himself  through  an  earthly  medium, 
our  founding  fathers,  who,  under  His  In- 
spiration, gave  to  us  a  form  of  government 
which  has  stood  for  over  170  years.  And 
they  try  to  change  our  way  of  life,  and  they 
are  encouraged  by  a  lot  of  godless  men  and 
women  who  are  allowed  to  teach  In  universi- 
ties and  in  law  schools — yes.  and  In  medical 
schools  too.  And  then  this  distinguished 
churchman  went  on  to  t.ay — "They  axe  the 
host  of  traitorous  men  and  women  who. 
living  beneath  the  protection  of  our  Ameri- 
can flag,  enjoy  the  priceless  privilege  of  being 
citizens  of  our  Republic,  while  their  own 
allegiance  Is  actually  pledged  to  an  emblem 
representing  a  theory  of  government  op- 
posed to  everything  for  which  Old  Glory 
stands."  "^ 

Now.  I  am  talking  right  from  my  heart. 
I  think  of  the  wise  mqn — soldiers,  martyrs, 
statesmen — who  undei*  the  guidance  and 
with  the  Inspiration  of  God  gave  us  our  way 
of  life  m  the  form  at  our  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  who  from 
time  to  time  in  the  exercise  of  their  wisdom, 
realizing  that  there  were  18  SUtes,  reallsinc 
that  those  States  under  our  Constitution 
were  separate  entitles,  but  realizing  also 
that  if  this  Government  was  to  be  a  great 
nation  It  had  to  be  a  nation  checked  by  a 
central  government  and  so  they  gave  us  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
And  as  they  came  along  these  amendments 
were  a  perfect  picture  of  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  natural  order,  and  the 
natural  order  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  order  upon  which  nations  go  ahead  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Almighty  God. 

They  gave  us  what  Is  called  by  lawyers  and 
Judges  the  "due  process  clause"  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
that  was  passed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preventing  "jungle  law."  It  was  passed  for 
the  specific  pvirpose  of  checking  the  SUtes 
so  that  you  would  not  have  a  government  by 
might.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  should 
know  better  that  advocate  the  complete 
obliteration  of  due  process.  And  I  speak  of 
these  things  because  I  think  at  the  boys  and 
girls  who  wUl  make  up  the  dvUlsaUon  of 
the  tomorrows;  and  I  ^)eak  of  these  ttUngs 
because  I  want  you  to  become  active,  potent 
factors  In  your  community  lives.  I  want  you 
to  see  to  It  that  there  is  a  demonstration 
of  public  appreciation  and  public  worship- 
that  these  Ideals  be  tranalaied  into  acta 
which  Indicate  a  sturdy  Americanism:  tint 
you  participate  In  the  election  processes; 
that  you  recognize  that  this  country  at  ours 
is  a  panorama  where  the  two  principles  called 
"the  Fatherhood  of  Cod  and  the  Brotherbocd 
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d  llui"  are  the  beacon  lijchts  and  the  mile- 
Elones  and  the  yardsticks  !cr  yoiir  conduct — 
men  and  women  Lneellng  obediently  before 
the  poTer  and  the  majesty  of  a  Supreme 
Being — men  and  women  responsive  to  the 
kind  f  f  discipline  that  the  natural  order 
intended  should  '■«  the  beacon  light. 

Ths:  IS  the  k:nd  of  a  mess-ge  that  I  want 
to  gnve  y  u  on  loyalty  day.  That  Is  the  kir.d 
of  a  message  that  I  think  every  American 
tboitid  pve.  You  exemplars  of  the  demo- 
cratic W2y  of  ;ile.  and  you  should  send  forth 
to  a  world  torn  apart  by  strtfe  and  turmoil 
the  mersage  cf  the  kind  of  happdiMa  and 
hcp>e  and  gcod  will  und  peace  tbat  tbm  great 
mari  aad  women  over  the  one-hundred-and- 
•erentr  ocW  years  cf  this  country  s  exutcnce 
Intended  this  t>ovemmeni  to  be.  And  ycu 
should  remember  that  these  attributes  are 
founded  not  upon  the  words  of  men  but 
upon  the  power  and  the  Influence  of  the 
great  Master  cf  Men  and  the  prophecies  that 
bare  come  dcwn  through  the  centuries. 

Tcj  are  sta-ely  havm;?  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny,  and  let  your  bracon  lights,  and.  I 
mean  by  that,  let  your  conduct,  let  your 
loyalty  to  your  Instrtutlons  In  this  country 
tx  Kuch  as  will  make  this  country  a  better 
country  to  live  in.  Let  us  have  during  this 
irtoo?c  month  a  devotion  as  citizeiu  to  a 
word  which  is  the  loveliest  of  all  words — to  a 
word  which  spells  sacrifice,  cooperation.  r.:.d 
ym.  martjTdom  to  the  causes  which  mean  so 
much  to  the  civilization  of  tomorrow.  If 
this  country  is  going  to  be  faved.  and  It  will 
be  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  it  will  be  done 
through  the  influence  and  example  of  the 
lovable,  saintly  mother  cf  God  or  by  the  in- 
spiration that  tneu  and  women  get  kneeling 
at  the  golden  footstcol  cf  the  mother  who 
has  lone  since  died  but  who  still  lives  as  an 
example  and  as  a  milestone  by  which  men 
MUl  women  can  expect  this  country  to  te  an 
abode  of  peace  wnere  men  are  to  live  and  let 

That  is  my  message  to  you.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  morning;  and  I  hope  that 
Heaven  will  abower  upon  all  of  you  its  choic- 
est blcsalngs,  and  I  hop*  you  will  pray  every 
day  that  you  will  retain  the  inspiration  to  be 
fine  American  citizens — to  be  loyal  American 
citizens — to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  these 
guiding  principles  that  mean  so  much  for 
the  civilization  of  the  tomorrow  This  Is  the 
perfect  picture  cf  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  natural  law  That  is  Gods 
method,  that  is  the  American  method,  and 
It  is  not  the  communistic  method. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTH  D.<KOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr  L.\NGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanjnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  •  Reducing  Mail  Service,"  from 
the  Daily  Press,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RzovciNC  Mail  Satvicr 

F\Tr  since  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Postmester  General  Jesse  M  E>onaldson 
had  ordered  drastic  curtailment  In  mall  de- 
livery Ecrvice  we  h:»ve  been  waltirg  for  a 
statement  that  the  order  had  been  rescinded. 


It  had  the  appearance  of  an  attention- 
calling  move  on  the  political  checkerboard  In 
Washington,  to  be  followed  by  other  moves 
in  Congress  that  would  bring  a  happy  ending 
to  the  argument. 

Now  that  the  eflectlve  date.  May  1.  is  almost 
here  and  the  order  seems  to  be  sticking,  we 
are  disappointed  and  a  little  sore. 

The  idea  seems  nonsensical.  In  addition 
to  throwing  many  m.en  cut  of  work,  it  will  be 
a  distinct  Inconvenience  to  many  btisluess 
people,  rot  to  mention  the  Individual. 

It  seems  like  saving  money  the  bard  way. 
in  a  manner  that  will  bring  pain  to  a  great 
many  people. 

If  Uncle  Sam  was  really  up  against  it.  there 
might  be  some  merit  to  the  plan,  but  he 
shows  no  evidence  of  being  thrifty  when  it 
comes  to  buying  potatoes  that  are  later  de- 
stroyed, or  eggs  that  are  gotten  rid  of  even- 
tually at  a  great  loss. 

The  letter  carrier  has  always  epitomized 
the  hard-working,  diligent,  and  faithful  em- 
ployee, the  Government  worker  we  most  often 
see.  Unless  somebody  In  Washington  can 
come  up  with  a  very  convincing  argument  to 
the  contrary,  we  will  string  along  with  the 
mailman  in  believing  it  is  a  dirty  deal. 


Detour  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  mich:g\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defense  program  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  internal  life  of  our 
people,  is  so  completely  dominated  by 
steel  and  steel  producis  that  I  feel  we 
can  well  afford  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  observations  mado  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Siates  Steel  Corp. 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Therefore.  I 
submit  for  the  Recohd.  and  without  fur- 
ther comment,  a  portion  of  his  remaiks 
before  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce, Baltimore,  Md.,  April  21,  1950; 
Drrotni  Ahead 
(By  Benjamin  F.  Falrless) 

Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  deliver  a  critical 
speech,  and  at  the  outset  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  neither  attacking  nor 
defending  either  political  party  as  such. 
Neither  am  I  attacking  nor  defending  any 
individual  or  individuals  of  either  political 
party.  I  am.  however,  attacking  anyone 
who.  In  my  opinion.  Is  attempting  to  destroy 
the  free  competitive  American  Industrial  sys- 
tem which  has  made  our  country  the  great- 
est on  earth.  I  ofTer  this  statement  for 
clarification  purposes  only  and  it  Is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  construed  as  an  apology  for 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

This  visit  to  the  Free  State  of  Maryland 
Is  a  pleasure  which  I  have  been  promising 
myself  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  had 
planned  to  be  with  you  months  ago,  but 
unfortunately  I  hit  a  detour  and  wound  up 
In  a  notorious  suburb  of  yours,  over  near 
Bladensburg— a  placed  called  Washington,  I 
believe. 

I  guess  that's  what  always  happens  to  peo- 
ple these  days  when  they  start  heading  for  a 
free  State.  Some  trafBc  cop  shunts  them  off 
on  a  rough  and  bumpy  road  they  did  not 
want  lO  travel,  and  they  end  up  at  an  tin- 
happy  destination  they  never  wanted  to  reach 
at  all. 


It  Is  about  detours  that  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  today — and  about  Washington.  I  had 
expected,  of  course  to  talk  about  the  steel 
business,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  get  back  to 
Pittsburgh  long  enough  to  find  out  what's 
happened  to  It.  But  during  the  past  few 
months,  I  have  been  speclallzln'^  In  our 
National  Capital,  and  our  National  Capital 
has  certainly  been  specializing  In  me.  Up 
to  now.  as  you  know,  I've  spent  most  of  my 
time  In  0'M.\honet's  dog  house:  but  next 
week  I  move  to  Emancel  s  cellar. 

So  it  Is  a  pleasant  relief  Indeed  to  escape 
for  a  few  hours  and  to  enjoy  your  hospitality 
here  In  Baltimore. 

I  have  already  spent  a  most  Interesting 
morning.  Mr.  Charles  E  McManus  took  me 
over  to  the  Crown  Cork  &  S?al  Co.  to  see 
the  fine  new  cold-reducing  mill  they  have 
Installed  there.  To  me  there  Is  something 
really  beautiful  about  machines  like  that. 
They  have  majesty,  dignity,  and  grace  of 
motion;  and  I  never  cease  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  miracles  they  perform. 

The  magician  who  first  produced  a  live 
rabbit  from  a  silk  hat  had  a  great  deal  of 
Ingenuity  and  skill,  and  people  of  every  age 
still  marvel  at  the  trick;  but  to  m.e  It  is  not 
nearly  as  mystifying  or  as  breath-taking  as 
the  process  by  which  modern  American 
Industry  produces  even  such  seemingly  sim- 
ple things  as  bottle  caps. 

My  visit  to  this  plant  todav.  however,  was 
not  merely  a  pleasure.  It  was  definitely  a  mat- 
ter of  business  as  well — not  that  I  am  think- 
ing of  going  Into  the  bottle-closint^  business; 
and  not  that  Crown  Is  a  customer  of  ours, 
either.  They  are  not.  They  buy  their  steel 
from  one  of  our  rivals.  I  hate  to  say  that, 
because  I  know  what  a  shock  It  will  be  to 
some  of  our  Washington  critics  who  insist 
that  there  is  no  competition  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry. Apparently  they  never  heard  of 
Bethlehem — or  a  couple  of  hundred  other 
competitors  of  ours  who  are  doing  very  nicely, 
thank  ycu.  You  know,  sometimes  I  wish 
these  critics  could  Join  our  sales  force  for  a 
few  weeks  and  try  to  sell  a  little  steel.  I 
think  they  would  find  out  for  themselves 
what  competition  really  Is. 

When  I  say  that  my  visit  was  a  matter  of 
business,  I  mean  that  I  think  It  Is  part  of 
my  Job — and  the  biggest  part  of  my  Job,  per- 
haps— to  know  how  American  Industry  pro- 
duces and  engineers  the  millions  of  Intricate 
things  that  It  turns  out — to  r.udy  the  In- 
genious processes  that  It  has  devised  and  to 
see  how  it  meets  and  solves  the  hundreds  of 
operating  problems  that  It  has  to  face. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  has  not 
seen  these  things  for  himself  can  hope  to 
understand  our  American  Industrial  ma- 
chine. I  do  not  see  how  he  can  hope  to  dis- 
cuss our  American  enterprise  system  Intelli- 
gently, factually,  or  even  honestly. 

If  you  happen  to  detect  a  note  of  feeling 
In  my  voice  as  I  say  that.  It  Is  because  of  my 
recent  experiences  In  Washington.  From 
the  time  It  was  organized  50  years  a<;o.  United 
States  Steel  has  been  subjected  to  almost  con- 
stant Investigation  by  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  for  the  past  10  years 
and  more,  I  myself,  have  been  on  the  business 
end  of  most  of  these  Investigations.  Gen- 
tlemen. I  have  been  through  so  many  con- 
gressional Inquisitions  that  no  self-respecting 
skeleton  would  hide  in  my  closet  on  a  bet. 

So  far  this  year.  Senator  0'M.\honet  has 
already  had  me  on  the  griddle  once,  and  Con- 
gressman Cell»:r  starts  dissecting  me  next 
week.  After  that.  O'Mahoney  wants  me  back 
again.  It  seems:  and  Representative  M.kcy  Is 
proposing  that  I  become  the  permanent  vic- 
tim of  a  continuing  investigation.  I  shall 
never  know  why. 

What  with  the  TNEC  report,  the  volu- 
minous records  which  we  file  regularly  with 
various  Government  agencies,  the  frequent 
congressional  Inquiries  we  have  faced,  the 
proceedligg  belore  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  evidence  we  have  preeented 
In  numerous  court  actions.  I  don't  suppoee 
there  Is  a  single  statistic  about  United  State* 
8*eel  which  could  possibly  be  of  any  real 
Interest  or  significance  to  anyone,  that  la 
not  already  a  matter  of  public  record.  And 
yet  to  this  day.  most  of  our  inquisitors  re- 
main blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant fact  of  all — how  steel  is  made. 

Among  all  the  members  of  all  the  public 
bodies  we  have  faced  In  the  past  doeen  years. 
I  don't  suppose  that  more  than  two  or  three, 
at  the  outside,  have  even  been  Inside  a  steel 
plant,  or  have  ever  seen  for  themselves  what 
a  gigantic  operation  steel  making  is.  Yet. 
until  he  has  seen  these  things  for  himself,  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  any  right  to 
tell  anybody  how  big  a  steel  company  should 
be:  for  any  views  he  may  hold  on  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  reasoned  opin- 
ion of  a  qualified  and  competent  a.ithority. 

During  the  bearings  next  week.  ^  Intend  to 
Invite  Mr.  Czllex  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  to  visit  our  steel  plants.  I  hope 
most  earnestly  that  they  will  accept  tbat  In- 
vitation; for.  by  doing  so.  I  believe  they  could 
add  richly  to  pubUc  knowledge  and  public 
understanding  of  this  whole  controversial  is- 
sue of  bigness. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  such  action  by 
them  would  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  established  congressional  practice  as  I 
have  seen  It.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  from 
personal  exp)erlence,  congressional  Investi- 
gations of  businessmen  follow  a  standardised 
pattern  that  has  been  in  vogue  In  America 
since  the  old  days  of  the  western  frontier, 
when  the  established  procedure  was  to  shoot 
first  and  ask  questions  afterward. 

Nowadav's.  the  chairman  sends  you  a  letter 
Inviting  you  to  appear  before  his  committee 
on  a  certain  date.  Then  he  starts  issuing 
a  barrage  of  statements  to  the  newspapers 
telling  the  world  what  a  dangerous  and  ne- 
farious character  you  are.  When  you  no 
longer  have  a  friend  left  In  the  world  the 
hearing  t>eglns,  and  the  chairman  starts  out 
by  reading  a  statement  In  which  he  finds  you 
guilty  and  pronounces  sentence  upon  you. 
Then  he  announces  that  the  committee  will 
proceed  to  a  full  and  impartial  Investigation 
of  the  facts,  which  seems  to  be  a  great  waste 
of  everybody's  time,  oecause  when  the  evi- 
dence has  been  fully  presented  the  chair- 
man Ignores  It  completely,  writes  a  report 
setting  forth  all  of  his  preconceived  notions, 
and  quotes  at  length  from  his  opening  state- 
ment to  prove  he  was  right  all  the  time. 

Throughout  the  proceedings,  of  course, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  public 
Interest,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  what 
public  interest  a  committee  Is  serving  when 
it  conceals,  distorts,  and  openly  misstates  the 
facts — the  basic,  all-Important  facts — which 
the  American  people  must  have  if  they  are 
to  plan  their  economic  future  Intelligently 
and  wisely. 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  am  not  an  alarmist. 
I  don't  run  around  crying  "wolf."  I  never 
see  bogeys  under  the  bed — and  seldom  see 
them  on  a  golf  course  these  days.  But  I  am 
gravely  and  sincerely  disturbed  by  what  I 
have  seen  In  Washington. 

In  my  opinion,  our  American  economic 
system  is  in  deadlier  peril  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  In  my  lifetime.  I  say  that  know- 
ing that  it  has  always  defended  itself  suc- 
cessfully against  lu  enemies  abroad,  but  I 
honestly  do  not  know  how  It  can  be  {nrotected 
against  Its  self-styled  friends  In  Washington 
who  would  literally  hack  It  to  death  on  the 
pretext  of  saving  Its  Immortal  soul.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  these  misguided  planners 
and  politically  ambitious  ofBceholders  hava 
their  way.  three  of  our  most  precious  liber- 
ties— freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  of 
initiative,  and  freedom  of  euterprla»— will 
vanish  from  this  eaith. 


I  have  always  had  great  faith  in  the  plain, 
cracker-barrel  oommon  aenae  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  so  long  ai  they  are  permitted 
to  know  the  facts,  I  have  no  fear  that  they 
will  ever  allow  their  economic  system  to  b* 
engulfed  by  foreign  isnas  and  ideologies. 

I  do  not  fear  commtinlsm  because  every 
passing  day  proves  Its  utter  failtrre.  The 
American  people  know  that  If  communism 
were  really  working  successfully  there  would 
be  no  need  for  police-state  oppression,  phony 
trials,  and  slave-labor  campe  behind  the  Iron 
curtain. 

I  do  not  fear  fascism  because  it  has  killed 
the  three  great  nations  which  adopted  It. 
The  American  people  want  no  part  of  any 
economic  system  that  feeds  only  upon  war 
and  conquest. 

I  do  not  fear  outright  socialism  because, 
in  Europe  today,  socialism  Itself  is  living  on 
the  dole,  and  America  is  the  only  country 
on  earth  that  Is  able  to  foot  the  bill  for  it. 
No  American  taxpayer  is  likely  to  fall  for 
that  kind  of  an  economic  system,  at  least  un- 
til he  has  found  some  other  nation  that  Is 
rich  enough  and  generous  enough  to  Indulge 
him  in  his  folly. 

But  when  somebody  In  Washington  starts 
telling  me  how  much  he  loves  the  free-enter- 
prise system  and  bow  he  proposes  to  save  It 
from  Itself.  I  shake  in  my  very  shoes.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  these  self-appointed 
saviors  of  otir  national  welfare  always  seem 
to  miss  the  point — the  one  magnificent  les- 
son that  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
looks  about  for  him  at  the  world  today. 

The  point  Is,  gentlemen,  that  our  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  Is  the 
only  one  left  In  the  world  that  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  power-hungry  politicians;  and 
whether  you  call  It  the  Square  Deal,  the 
Pair  Deal,  the  New  Deal,  or  Just  plain  Fed- 
eral regulation,  the  fact  remains  that  once 
the  dead  hand  of  politics  gets  Its  convulsive 
grip  on  American  business  and  Industry,  free 
competition  will  be  strangled  and  our  eco- 
nomic system  will  be  no  different — and  no 
more  successful — than  those  noble  experi- 
ments which  are  crumbling  into  dust  in 
Europe. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced — the  Ameri- 
can people  will  never  knowingly  travel  that 
foreign  road  to  economic  disaster.  They 
have  built  the  most  magnificent  Indtistrial 
machine  this  vrorld  has  ever  seen,  and  they 
are  certainly  not  going  to  wreck  It  that  way 
as  long  as  the  road  Itself  is  clearly  marked 
by  signposts  which  honestly  reveal  its  desti- 
nation. 

But  In  Washington  today  there  are  theo- 
rists and  bureaucrats  and  economists  and 
Congressmen  who  are  switching  the  signs. 
They  are  trying  to  take  down  all  the  hon- 
est guldeposts  and  put  up  others  reading 
•Detour— To  Utopia." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  gentlemen,  that 
is  nothing  less  than  economic  murder;  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  all  of  these 
signpost  jugglers  are  so  innocent  and  so 
credulous  that  they  can  sincerely  suppose 
they  are  pointing  the  way  to  salvation. 

We  are  all  riding  in  the  same  machine, 
and  we  are  all  going  to  end  up  in  the  same 
place,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  So  I  think 
It  might  be  wise  Indeed  to  examine  the  sign- 
posts closely.  Now  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  dangerous  deception  which  has  been 
practiced  upon  us  Is  the  fallacy  that  our 
whole  economy  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  Ubeled  "Ug"  and  'nittle '  business. 
This  deception  has  been  used  so  long  and 
has  become  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  hav* 
begim  to  accept  it.  unthinkingly  and  with- 
out  question. 

Because  some  statistician  has  arbitrarily 
drawn  an  entirely  imaginary  line  between 
companies  employing  mom  or  less  than  500 
persons,  we  argue  about  big  business  and 
little  business  as  though  they  were  two  hos- 


tile armies  waning  against  each  other.  And 
so  we  fall  into  the  trap  that  Washington 
has  set  for  us,  by  creating  class  distinction 
in  the  indtistrial  world. 

How  silly  that  concept  is,  If  we  stop  to 
analyze  it.  There  are  4.000,000  individual 
business  units  in  this  cotmtry  and  they  are 
all  part  and  parcel  of  one  great  industrial 
machine.  They  are  v«ry  much  like  the  parts 
of  that  cold  reducing  mill  I  was  watching 
this  morning.  Some  of  them  were  big  and 
some  of  them  were  little.  There  were  tiny 
electrical  contacts  and  huge  steel  rolls  tbat 
weighed  several  tons  each.  Some  parts  ran 
at  high  speed,  while  others  ran  slower;  but 
all  of  them  were  Intricately  fitted  together, 
and  each  had  a  particular  job  to  do.  8o  this 
mechanical  giant  went  grinding  along,  roll- 
ing the  hard,  tough  steel  into  strips,  as 
smoothly  and  as  easily  as  grandmother  used 
to  roll  pie  crust. 

But  of  what  use  would  that  machine  be  to 
anybody  if  our  Washington  theorists  once 
went  to  work  cm  it?  Our  economists  would 
cut  it  up  into  half-a-doeen  pieces  because 
it  Is  so  big.  Our  statisticians  would  sort  out 
all  the  parts  into  neat  piles  according  to  slae. 
Some  If  embers  of  Congress  would  pass  a  law 
decreeing  that  all  the  parts  must  be  ths 
same  siae.  or  that  all  must  nm  at  ouctly 
the  same  speed.  And  in  the  and.  thera 
would  be  no  machine  at  all.  All  the  parts — 
the  big  parts  and  the  little  parts — would  ba 
junk. 


CartaJImait  of  Postal  Scrrkt 


EXTEf«5ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTQ)  STATB 

Tuesday,  May  9  (leffialative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Making  Economy  Pelt,"  from 
the  Herald-Journal,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
of  AprU  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediUxiBl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Makiivg  BcoiroMT  FCT 

It  was  certainly  with  no  feeling  of  pleasure 
that  the  public  read  of  the  planned  curtaU- 
ment  in  nuUl  delivo-y.  No  part  of  Govern- 
ment service  touches  so  intimately  the  Uvea 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The 
people  follow  with  a  deeply  personal  inter- 
est the  various  moves  made  from  time  to 
time  to  facUltate  the  handling  of  mall  and 
have  felt  that  each  step  toward  efficiency 
has  been  a  contribution  toward  making  life 
more  worth  the  living. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  sweeping 
order  Issued  would  be  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  a  move  to  bring  preasure  on 
Congress  for  higher  rates.  The  fact  that  the 
rate  blU  Is  still  pending  in  Congress  lends 
color  to  that  the(H7. 

However,  the  defenders  of  the  change  can 
retort  that  the  way  to  economize  is  to  econo- 
miae.  and  that,  to  use  an  ancient  metaphor, 
they  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw — tb« 
straw  in  this  case  not  being  hay.  but  soms 
mllUons  of  doUars. 

The  pubUc  has  always  regarded  a  deficit 
In  the  Post  OfBce  Department  more  tcderantly 
than  one  an3rwhere  else,  because  that  Depart- 
ment serves  everyone  azid  everybody  sharea 
in  Its  benefits. 
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Cvtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.KRKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

CF   NOaTH  DAKC  TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Twsday.  May  9  (legislathe  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  A  Familiar  Pattern"  from  the 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo  , 
of  April  19.  1950. 

There  bein^.'  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Familiab  Pattehm 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M  Donaldson  has 
ordered  one  mail-delivery  service  daily  In 
residential  sections.  In  Issuing  this  ulti- 
matum the  gentleman  Is  following  a  pat- 
tern familiar  in  bureaucratic  politics.  Every 
a^ncy  seeking  to  fociis  attention  upon  its 
retrenchment  due  to  limited  operational 
funds  invariably  strikes  at  the  point  most 
noticeable  to  the  public.  Donaldson  Is  tak- 
ing his  move  of  economy  Into  the  home  of 
each  taxpayer  by  whacking  oflf  one  delivery  of 
mall. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  Invariably 
follows  this  procedure  when  It  slashes  for 
economy's  sake.  It  will  close  the  office  of 
some  conrtiltant  In  the  field  upon  whom  its 
members  rely  for  advice  rather  than  reduc- 
ing the  army  of  personnel  who  catalog  and 
file  the  tons  of  triplicate  forms  that  pour 
Into  its  headquarters. 

It  is  not  the  single  delivery  of  mail  that 
perplexes  us  on  the  Postmaster  General's 
directive.  After  all.  country  folks  have  got- 
ten along  just  fine  on  one  delivery  a  day  for 
years.  We  think  that  the  city  people  will 
bear  irp  Just  as  nobly.  Our  bewilderment 
arises  over  the  predicament  of  the  postal 
carrier.  By  making  one  round  daily  his  time 
Is  less  Does  this  mean  that  his  pay  dimin- 
ishes and  thereby  saves  In  operational  ex- 
penses'' If  the  pay  isn't  less,  then  wherein 
liu-ks  the  sa\ing^ 

The  burden  of  the  postal  carrier  is  doubled 
because  the  bulk  of  the  mall  will  remain  the 
same,  although  it  will  be  carried  over  the 
route  but  once  a  day.  Certainly  Jesse  Don- 
aldson should  be  familiar  with  the  weight 
of  the  postman's  satch?!  because  he  started 
his  career  42  years  ago  as  a  letter  carrier  in 
Shelbyvnie.  111.  We  fall  to  see  how  adding  to 
the  carrier  s  burden  lessens  the  poetal  cost. 


For  a  Job  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW   JEREIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
without  faith  to  guide  and  encourage 
us.  one  may  lose  siRht  of  human  value.*}. 
In  a  world  where  the  dignity  of  man  is 
challenged  by  godless  forces  it  is  basic 
that  we  do  not  lose  faith  in  man,  in  our 
couiilry.  and  in  G^xi.    We  can  bolster  our 


faith  by  keeping  strong  the  spiritual  ties 
which  bind  us  to  God  By  our  daily  ac- 
tions, our  deeds  and  our  thoughts,  our 
simple  prayers,  each  in  our  own  way. 
each  according  to  our  own  religious 
teachings,  respecting  mans  dignity,  re- 
specting another's  faith,  and  religion,  we 
give  meaning  to  democracy. 

Tlie  Newark  Evening  News,  published 
In  my  district,  has  been  cited  for  its  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  o.'  religious 
activities.  I  congratulate  the  News  and 
its  religious  news  editor.  Miss  Vance. 

It  i5  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  been 
given  leave  through  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
May  7.  1950.  issue  of  that  paper: 
RELIGIOUS  News 

The  Newark  News  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  three  newspapers  to  receive 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  National  Re- 
ligious Publicity  Council.  The  other  re- 
cipients are  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Providence  Journal.  MLis  Margaret  A.  Vance, 
religious  news  editor,  whose  work  In  this 
field  Is  notable,  accepted  the  award  on  behalf 
of  the  News. 

lu  the  terms  of  the  award,  the  News  U 
commended  "In  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  rendered  to  organized  religion 
through  the  pursuit  of  Impartial  Journalism, 
and  as  a  testimonial  to  Its  continued  efforts 
In  behalf  of  all  faiths  to  advance  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Nation." 

That  IS  a  citation  which  the  News  will 
continue  to  strive  to  deserve.  The  News 
was  the  first  metropolitan  paper  la  the  East 
to  have  a  church  page.  Through  the  years 
It  has  published  religious  news,  both  on  the 
church  page  and  on  the  general  news  pag?s, 
as  an  important  part  of  the  chronicle  of  our 
times.  It  has  been  both  a  privilege  and  an 
obli«;atlon  to  do  so. 

Religious  news  is  now.  more  than  ever,  of 
wide  Interest  and  significance,  for  the  spir- 
itual life  of  man.  In  a  deteriorating  world, 
shines  with  values  that  are  true  and  perma- 
nent. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTM  D'KrTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuctday.  May  9  t  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bidding  for  Trouble,"  from  the 
Shawnee  News-Star,  of  Shawnee.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bidding  roa  Trol'ble 

It's  an  old  trick  that  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson  Is  using. 

Congress  has  denied  Increased  postal  rates. 
It  has  refused  Increased  appropriations  for 
the  ixjeial  department.  Therefore.  Donald- 
son figures  hell  let  the  public  lobby  for  him. 

By  cutting  mall  service  drastically — more 
drastically  than  necessary — Donaldson  ap- 
parently believes  the  chorus  of  squawks  from 
an  Indignant  citizenry  will  bring  the  law- 
makei-s  to  terms. 


No  doubt  the  complaints  will  achieve  Don- 
aldson's purpose  In  part,  at  least.  Economy 
that  cripples  an  essential  function  of  Gov- 
ernment will  not  take  well  with  the  people. 
However.  Congress  cannot  relish  being  put 
on  the  political  spot  In  such  fashion,  h'au- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  postal  workers  cannot 
enjoy  the  bombshell  which  threatens  their 
Jobs,  the  public  will  not  think  too  kindly 
of  an  administrator  who  creates  an  upheaval 
to  win  his  way.  Sj.  although  Donaldson 
may  get  some  part  of  the  appropriations 
asked,  he'll  also  acquire  a  stigma  that  wlU 
make  him  a  political  undesirable. 

There  have  been  other  high-handed  Post- 
masters General  In  the  history  of  the  mall 
service.  But  Donaldson  Is  making  a  real 
bid  for  the  reputation  of  most  unpopular. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>.  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Making  Economy  Unpopu- 
lar." published  in  the  Bridgeport  Eve- 
ning Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M.\KING    ECONOMT    UNPOPXTUIB 

One  way  to  make  economy  unpopular  aa 
a  national  policy  is  to  apply  It  most  dras- 
tically In  the  department  where  It  will  do 
the  most  harm,  hurt  the  most  people,  and 
produce  the  most  resentment.  That  Is  the 
method  chasen  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion In  proposing  drastic  cuts  In  our  postal 
service. 

Tl:e  cuts  In  the  postal  service  would  result 
In  the  laying  off  of  thousands  of  trained 
postal  workers.  Naturally,  that  Is  hard  on 
them.  The  accompanying  reduction  In  serv- 
ice would  annoy  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  in  some  cases  might  seriously  In- 
jure businesses  which  depend  on  the  prompt 
delivery  of  mall. 

There  Is  no  e:;cuse  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  postal  service  today  is  good,  but  any 
change  should  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the 
worse.  There  Is  still  room  for  Improvement 
In  the  speed  ard  frequency  of  mall  delivery. 
Mr.  Truman  proposes  to  move  in  Just  the 
opposite  direction. 

Notice  that  the  favorite.  poUtlcall,-  man- 
aged alphabetical  Fair  Deal  agencies  are  not 
to  be  cut.  We  are  to  continue  to  poui  money 
down  the  sewer,  but  we  are  to  cut  ar  es5en- 
tlal  Government  service — one  of  the  iervlces 
about  which  there  Is  no  controversy.  We  are 
to  continue  to  pamper  those  service  i  of  an 
experimental  nature  whose  value  !s  accom- 
panied by  a  big  question  mark,  and  :o  hurt 
the  one  service  that  everybody  uses  every- 
body needs,  and  everybody  wants  to  see  Im- 
proved. 

We  predict  that  the  proposed  cut  will  not 
go  through.  Or  that  if  It  does  ro  through 
Congress  will  quickly  recall  It.  But  In  the 
meantime,  the  avid  money  spen(  ers  in 
Washington  will  have  accomplished  part  of 
their  purpose— to  throw  a  cloud  of  disfavor 
over  the  whole  question  of  economy. 
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Mr.  HooTcr's  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  April 
29,  1950: 

Mr.  Hoovers  Proposal 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be  reorganized 
without  the  Communist  nations,  as  proposal 
by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  it  will  be 
up  to  the  United  States  to  do  the  Job 

Would  the  United  States  have  much  help 
In  thus  reorganizing  the  UN?  Would  such 
a  move  seriously  Injure  the  Soviet  power? 
Would  It  materially  enhance  the  peace,  se- 
curity, and  freedom  of  the  United  States  and 
other   non-Soviet    nations? 

Despite  our  great  respect  for  Mr.  Hoover's 
experience  and  wisdom  in  world  affairs,  we 
are  not  persuaded  that  adoption  of  his  pro- 
posal at  this  time  would  produce  afllrmatlve 
answers  to  those  vital  questions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  an  attempt  of  thla 
sort  would  Increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
Isolation  of  the  American  people  In  the  cold 
war  about  which  Mr  Hoover  rightly  showed 
deep  concern  In  his  speech  Thursday  night. 

A  demand  on  our  part  that  nations  Join  us 
In  formally  excluding  Russia  and  Its  satellites 
from  the  UN  might  play  Into  Russia's  hands 
more  than  strengthen  our  hand  In  the  cold 
war.  It  would  certainly  help  Russia  Increase 
Its  domination  over  Communist  China. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
thing  Russia  wishes  Is  admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  UN  despite  Its  pretension* 
to  the  contrary. 

It  Is  easier  for  the  Kremlin  to  dominate  a 
Chinese  government  which  has  no  ties  with 
the  non-Soviet  world  than  one  which  deals 
on  a  position  of  nominal  equality  with  other 
sovereign  states  In  a  world  organization  or 
In  the  customary  diplomatic  relations. 

Soviet  behavior  In  other  areas  Is  compre- 
hensible only  as  part  of  a  policy  of  widening 
the  cleavage  l)etween  people  under  Commu- 
nist domination  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
While  Communist  spokesmen  use  the  UN  for 
propandaga  purposes,  the  Kremlin  currently 
appears  to  be  more  eaiger  to  shield  Its  sub- 
jects from  democratic  Influences  than  par- 
ticipate in  the  UN  for  antidemocratic  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

A  disconcertingly  large  number  of  people 
In  non-Soviet  countries  are  not  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  our  worth  as  an  ally  or  are  too 
afraid  of  Incurring  Communist  wrath  to  be 
willing  to  Join  us  In  such  a  UN  reorganization 
at  the  present  time.  Our  Insistence  on  being 
counted  for  or  against  us  would  not  win  over 
such  fence-sitters. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  and  first-hand 
experience  In  the  UN  have  persuaded  a  fel- 
low Republican.  John  Poster  Dulles,  to  take 
a  different  view  than  that  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
In  his  newly  published  book.  War  or  Peace, 
Dulles  says.  "I  have  now  come  to  believe 
that  the  UN  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
If  lu  assembly  Is  representative  of  what  the 
world  actually  is.  and  not  merely  represent- 
ative of  the  parts  we  like.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  be  ¥rllllng  that  all  the  nations 
should  t>e  members  without  attempting  to 
appraise  closely  those  which  are  'good'  and 
those  which  are  'bad.'  " 

Such  a  UN  Is  much  less  than  Is  required 
to  preserve  peace  with  freedom  tmd  Justice. 


It  nyuBt  be  tupplemented  by  ooperation  be- 
tween those  countries  which  are  determined 
to  preserve  their  freedom  at  any  coat.  To  the 
extent  that  euch  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Uke-mlnded  nations 
can  be  maintained  within  the  UN,  It  should 
be  so  done.  But  If  the  UN  does  not  permit 
such  necessary  cooperation  It  should  be  or- 
ganized outside  UN.  Survival  in  freedom 
and  security  Is  the  paramount  consideration. 
The  UN  in  Its  present  form  is  not  the  be-all 
of  our  collective  security.  But  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  risk  destroying  the  UN  by 
purging  It  of  Communists  in  order  to  aline 
with  us  those  who  are  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  we  are  willing  to  go  in  defense  of  freedom 
with  security.  The  Atlantic  and  Rio  Pacts 
show  the  possibilities  In  this  direction. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Asking  for  Trouble,"  from  the 
Durham  Sun,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  for  April 
21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asking  fob  Tuovblm 

The  Postmaster  General's  current  scare 
campaign,  directed  against  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  may  or  may  not 
frighten  the  Congressmen;  but  It  :s  apt  to 
get  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  admin- 
istration in  some  hot  water. 

First  reaction  of  many  Americana  Is  that 
Mr.  Donaldson's  virtual  sabotage  of  mail 
service  la  not  a  sincere  move.  They  doubt 
he  Intends  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  a  tactic  de- 
signed to  force  more  money  out  of  Congress, 
hence  out  of  the  people.  That  such  Is  the 
case  seems  corroborated  by  a  concerted  leap- 
ing of  all  postal  employees  to  the  firing  line. 
Someone  has  inspired  them. 

Actually,  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
had  better  not  carry  out  his  projected  pro- 
gram. What  the  country  needs  and  expects 
Is  more  mall  service,  not  less,  and  on  a  more 
economical  basis. 


Cartailment  of  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NOSTH  n&KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  !3U1  editorial 
entitled  "Postal  Penny  Pinching."  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Traveler  of  April 
20,  1950. 


There  being  no  objectioa.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

POKAL    PSKNT    PUfCBIMa 

We  feel  like  Kreamlng:  How  can  people 
be  BO  stupid? 

Costs  have  been  rising  In  the  Poet  OIBcc 
Department  as  they  have  everywhere  elae. 
So  what?  That's  no  reason  to  rush  aO  the 
deep  end. 

Here  we  have  a  fiscal  problem  which  ihould 
be  solved  through  fiscal  means.  Either  the 
rates  must  be  raised  as  the  Paetmast«r  Gen- 
eral proposed,  or  some  form  of  sutwldy  must 
be  provided.  The  third  absolutely  unt)elleva- 
ble  alternative — but  the  one  chosen  by  the 
Postmaster — Is  to  smash  the  postal  service  to 
smithereens. 

Over  the  years  the  civilized  world  has 
come  to  take  postal  service  for  granted.  No 
one  remembers  that  the  dally  mall  is  the 
backbone  of  any  communications  system 
without  which  no  nation  could  possibly  sur- 
vive. Not  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  famous  for  really  good  postal  service 
anyway.  Several  European  capitals,  notably 
London,  far  outshine  us  in  that  field.  But 
suddenly,  we  who  pride  ourselves  on  our 
modernity  have  reverted  to  colonial  cus- 
toms. Cutting  back  mall  service  is  like 
wiring  a  skyscraper  with  the  latest  devices 
and  then  saying  you  can't  afford  the  bulbs. 
Demented. 

If  the  slash  sticks,  all  mall.  Including  first 
class,  win  most  likely  be  delayed  24  hours. 
What  this  win  mean  to  business,  to  Govern- 
ment, to  ordinary  human  relations  is  Incal- 
culable. 

This  type  of  administrative  mismanage- 
ment confirms  the  worst  fears  of  the  "agiiis.'* 
We  cannot  allocate  the  blame  for  this  mess 
with  any  acctu-acy.  Both  Congress  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  appear  culpable — 
with  Congress  well  In  the  lead.  But  If  gov- 
ernment— meaning  the  combined  legislative 
and  executive — can't  even  manage  the  Post 
Office  Dep>artment  decently,  why  on  earth 
should  anybody  believe  It  could  manage  any- 
thing like  a  general  health  Instirance  pro- 
gram? Let  the  Democrats  who  voted  against 
postal  rate  rises  or  sul>6ldle8  think  that  over. 

The  Republicans  are  always  harping  on 
efficiency.  This  curtailment  cant  help  but 
slow  the  whole  tempo  of  American  economic 
life.    Where  were  they  on  voting  day? 

The  hue  and  cry  has  started  locally  already. 
We  hope  It  mounts  to  a  deafening  crescendo. 
The  cutback  must  be  rescinded  before  It  has 
time  to  do  real  harm. 

The  Post  Office  Is  easy,  gentlemen.  How 
cotild  you  have  muSed  It  so  colossallyf 


Voice  1^  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  yULKSAi  H  U&SllH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1'IVBS 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mzissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Honorable  Edward 
W.  Barrett.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

Apul  10,  1950. 
The  Honorable  EorrH  Nouasc  Rogsrs, 
House  of  Representative*. 

ICt  Dkak  Mis.  Rogbs  :  I  am  very  favorably 
Impressed  and  am  interested  In  purstilng 
your  suggestion  f  c»-  a  domestic  Volee  of  Amer- 
ica hour  as  reported  In  the  ComaoasioKAX. 
Recokd  for  February  23  and  March  2.  1950.    I 
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have  diacuswd  jour  idea  with  rarloiu  offl- 
daiM  ot  the  E>epartment.  &U  of  whom  feel  that 
It  has  considerable  merit. 

The  Department's  role  In  such  a  project 
would  be  limited  to  one  of  cooperation  only. 
due  to  legislative  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  International  Broad- 
casting Division.  The  Initiative  and  respon- 
dbUtty  for  such  a  program  would  have  to 
come  from  private  radio  networks. 

Any  domestic  network  Interested  In  pre- 
senting a  documentary  program  on  interna- 
tional broadcasts  could  obtain,  from  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Information  Service,  reports 
of  what  ofllcial  foreign  radio  broadcasts  are 
saying  about  the  United  States  and  al«o  ob- 
tain from  the  Department  what  the  United 
States  is  broadcasting  to  foreign  countries. 
You  wt'ii  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co  already  has  communi- 
cated with  the  Department's  Internatio.ial 
Broadcastinz  Division  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing a  program  on  the  Voice  of  America. 

Baste  Voice  of  America  scripts  are  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  at  all 
times  English  versirms  of  foreign  language 
scripts,  translated  on  a  rotating  basis,  are 
available  l^r  Inspection  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  thougbt  you  would  like  to  know  that  your 
■uneatlon  ha-j  received  much  consideration 
and  that  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  It 
will  develop  into  a  program  on  some  domestic 
network-  Your  interest  in  the  Departments 
International  Information  services  is  greatly 
appreciated 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  W.  B.'.rp.ett, 

Assutcnt  Secretary. 


Tbe  False  Charge  of  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  •-s 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or    INDMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Slay  9.  1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  press  re- 
lease entitled  "The  Falsa  Charge  of 
Socialism"; 

The  Fxlsz  Chasge  or  Socialism 

Not  the  Democrats:  not  the  rank  and  fUe 
of  the  Republicans,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  in  their  greed  for  political 
power  and  monopolistic  control,  are  Instru- 
mental m  spreading  spurious  propaganda, 
false  accusations,  and  deception  over  our 
p-eat  Nation  tcday  with  harbored  hopes  that 
they  can  caiise  the  masses  of  our  people  to 
contract  a  severe  cikse  of  jitters. 

The  Republican  leuders  and  many  of  their 
blg-buslne^  allies  are  devoting  Inestimable 
energy  to  wolf  cries  of  •socialism"  given  In- 
ception by  the  Democratic  Party.  Nothing 
could  he  farther  from  the  truth.  Under  so- 
cialism the  government  owns  businesses  and 
there  are  no  large  profits  and  no  huge 
l>onuses  In  a  private  enterprise  there  can 
be  profits  and  bonuses.  In  recent  years, 
under  Democratic  regime,  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  produced  a  climate 
under  which  cur  private  economy  can  thrive. 
profit,  and  bonuses  can  be  sizable,  if  you 
please. 

The  private  enterprise  system  Is  doing  far 
better  under  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
IX  you  don  t  think  so.  take  a  lock  at  the  fol- 
lowing extracu  from  the  records  of  1949  and 
•arly   1950 

1  Chrysler  paid  $2,581,000  bonuses  to  229 
top  executives. 


3.  General  Motors  bonuses  of  17,500.000 
went  to  61  executives  In  1949. 

3.  DuPont  officials  receive  $2,696,680. 

4.  New  York  (Associated  Press):  "United 
States  Steel  hiked  dividends  on  its  common 
stock  from  50  cents  to  65  cents.  Profit  for 
1949  was  set  at  lo  39  per  share." 

5.  New  York  (Capital  Times):  "General 
Motors  Corp.  earntd  more  profits  last  year — 
over  $600.000,000 — than  any  other  company 
ever  made  In  a  similar  period."  Repwrt  by 
Albert  P.  S'.oan.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  board. 

6  Special  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Washington:  "United  States  dividend  pay- 
ments set  record  In  1949.  United  States 
ccrpcrattoris  paid  out  the  biggest  total  cash 
dividends  In  history— 86.495,800,000,  This 
was  7  percent  above  1948." 

7.  New  York  (Associated  Press):  "Bethle- 
hem Co.  had  a  net  record  of  $99,200,000 — 
equals  t9  68  a  share  in  1049." 

8  Mil-vaukee  Journal :  'The  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Instirance  Co.  passed  the  new 
high  of  six  billion  at  end  of  1349.  Reference 
had  to  President  Fitzgerald's  report." 

9.  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  whose  editors 
fly  Into  a  rage  every  time  the  words  "welfare 
state"  are  mentioned,  reports:  "The  Nation's 
electric  utilities  will  report  total  earnings  for 
19'9  in  the  neighborhood  of  $778,000,000,  the 
largest  single  year  s  profits  In  the  industry's 
history." 

10.  Detroit.  Mich.  (Associated  Press) :  "The 
Nation's  automobile  Industry  built  6,238,088 
motor  vehicles  in  1949.  "The  Automobile 
Manufacturers"  Association  said  the  volume 
topped  the  industry's  two  best  previous 
years— 1929  by  16  percent,  and  1948  by  18 
percent" 

11.  New  York  (United  Press):  "Stocks 
climb  to  new  highs  in  brisk  trade  February 
4,  1950.  Industrial  shares  advanced  for  the 
eighth  consecutive  day  on  the  stock  market 
Friday  " 

12  New  York  (Associated  Press):  'Gener- 
al Motors  nets  record  $212,C87,765  during  first 
quarter  of   1950  " 

If  space  permitted.  I  could  exhibit  an  end- 
less chain  of  evidence  further  proving  the 
present  governmental  program  is  not  sapping 
the  llfeblocd  of  free  enterprise  as  many 
would  gladly  make  you  believe.  No  free 
enterprise  can  long  exist  under  any  name  If 
we  neglect  the  general  welfare  of  the  masses 
of  our  people,  which  Is  the  source  of  our 
buying  power  so  necessary  to  consume  the 
products  from  our  farms  and  Industry.  That 
was  adequately  proven  during  the  deplorable 
depression. 

If  anything  the  strong  and  liberal  arm  of 
Government  has  been  too  nice  In  helping  big 
ent?rprise  to  be  prosperous  and  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  give  like  assistance  to  small 
business  and  small  industries  to  prevent  the 
big  enterprises  from  exploiting  and  liquidat- 
ing the  smaller  ones.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  bigness  of  industries  and  businesses 
but,  unless  they  te  kept  under  reasonable 
restraint,  they  can  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  free-enterprise  system.  The  natural-gas 
bill,  which  the  President  vetoed,  predicated 
an  attempt  by  the  big  gas  and  oil  companies 
to  ercape  restraint  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer. 


Cortailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH   DAXoT.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  t  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29^.  1950 

Mr    LANGER.     Mr    President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  j-ditorlal 
entitled  "Who's  Lobbying  Now''"  from 
the  Times- Herald  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's  Lobbtinc  Now? 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson's  announce- 
ment that  he  Is  cutting  the  reslden"  ial  mall 
deliveries  to  one  a  day  as  an  economy  move 
Is  the  most  feeble  coverup  attempted  by  the 
administration  for  many  a  day. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  only  savings  will 
be  the  salaries  of  lO.OCO  postal  employees  who 
will  lose  their  Jobs.  Most  of  these  ire  sub- 
stitutes. This  Is  a  peanut  operatii-n  com- 
pared with  the  $140,000,000  annual  savings 
that  could  be  accomplished  if  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendation  for  rearganla- 
Ing  the  Department  were  carried  ou .. 

WHAT'S  THE  IDEA? 

Thus,  suspicion  'vhat  the  move  is  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  force  Congress  to  agree  to 
Donaldson's  demand  for  a  $600,000,CitO  a  year 
increase  In  postal  rates  is  well  found- k1.  The 
House  has  cut  this  request  to  $100.0C(  ,0C0  and 
the  Postmaster  General  has  ordered  the  de- 
livery reduction  in  advance  of  tin  Senate 
action. 

Can  it  be  that  Donaldcon  figures  tie  home 
owners  and  housewives  will  cjm;)lain  so 
loudly  over  the  reduced  service  that  he  11  get 
the  Increases  he  wants?  Or  Is  he  attempting 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  govern- 
ment economy  is  Just  a  plnchpenny  aggra- 
vating scheme  that's  not  worth  tryliog? 

If  he  had  any  such  Ideas  he  certain .y  hasn't 
fooled  some  Members  of  Congress.  Hardly 
had  the  order  been  .innounced  when  Senator 
Wiij:y,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  sail: 

"I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Sei.ate  and 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  to  take  in. mediate 
action  and  request  a  withdrawal  of  the  out- 
rageous order  Just  issued  by  the  Postmaster 
General  curtailing  mail  deliveries  to  resi- 
dential sections  and  making  other  changes 
In  postal  rules. 

"I  believe  that  there  Is  a  deep  iuspicion 
among  the  American  people  that  th:s  drastic 
Postmaster  General  edict  has  been  timed 
with  Congress'  review  of  the  1951  ft.cal  year 
budget — as  a  means  of  putting  pressure  on 
the  Congress." 

TAXPATEHS   ABE   TIHED 

"Fifty  million  tired  taxpayers  have  been 
hit  In  the  mail  box  by  this  ruling,  a: id  I,  for 
one  think  It  is  disgusting  because.  :rcm  re- 
ports which  I  have  received  from  mj  people, 
there  is  need  for  more  mall  service,  rather 
than  less  mail  service." 

On  the  House  side  Representative  S.u>lak, 
Republican,  of  Connecticut,  also  blasted  the 
Donaldson  order. 

"The  Post  Office  Department's  cur  ailment 
of  service  Is  a  slick  maneuver  that  Is  In- 
tended to  deceive  the  public  into  -hlnklng 
that  the  Truman  administration  vants  to 
save   money."  Sadlak  said. 

"Time  after  time,  con?;resslonal  commit- 
tees and  outside  engineering  expe  ts  have 
recommended  modernizing  the  Departments 
operations  and  have  shown  exactly  hjw  to  do 
It  while  protecting  the  legitimate  nterests 
of  the  postal  em.ployees  and  the  put  He.  In- 
stead of  putting  these  reforms  into  effect. 
Mr.  Donaldson  is  now  busily  engaged  In 
covering  up  his  own  failures." 

Now  that  Donaldson's  petty  pollt:cal  plan 
has  been  exposed  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  way  Is  open  for  Congress  to  achieve  some 
real  economy  In  the  Pjst  Office  Department 
by  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

WIPE  otTT  Potmcs 
Legislation  now  pending  would  ti  ke  poli- 
tics out  of  the  Department's  administration 
by    wiping   out^  appointment    of    the    22.000 
postmasters    on    a    patronage    basl:..      Thejr 
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would  be  selected  tmder  clvU-servlce  rules. 
Another  bill  provides  for  new  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, and  auditing  systems.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  reforms  would  result  In 
cutting  the  annual  »500.(XX),C00  post  office 
deficit  In  half,  which  Is  certainly  a  more 
sensible  way  to  approach  the  problem  than 
Donaldson's  picayune  proposal. 


Address  of  Got.  John  S.  Battle,  of  Vv- 
(inia,  at  Dedication  of  Patrick  Henry 
School,  MartinsTille,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

OF  VTECINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  John  S.  Battle,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
citizens  of  Martinsville  for  the  Invitation  to 
participate  In  these  ceremonies  tonight  ded- 
icating Patrick  HeiU7  School. 

It  can  be  stated  without  qualification  that 
this  ts  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
school  buildings  In  Virginia.  Of  equal  In- 
terest to  us  citizens  and  taxpayers  is  the  tact 
that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  reasonably  priced 
products  we  have  obtained  In  the  school- 
building  field  In  recent  years.  For  a  total 
coet  of  $427,000  this  community  has  obtained 
a  buildin?  accommodating  660  pupils,  con- 
taining 22  primary  and  elementary  class- 
rooms, an  auditorium  seating  600,  a  library. 
cafeteria,  and  all  other  modem  facilities 
needed  for  the  comfort  and  proper  training 
of  young  school  pupils. 

I  congratulate  Martinsville  on  this  splen- 
did addition  to  its  educational  plant.  I  know 
the  parents,  as  well  as  the  pupils  enrolled 
here,  are  Immensely  proud  of  this  building 
and  I  think  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
that  they  also  are  pleased  to  know  that  you 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  structtire. 

Tou  will  recall  the  action  of  the  recent 
general  assembly  by  which  $45,000,000  was 
appropriated  to  assist  In  school  building  con- 
struction  In  Virginia.  This  enactment,  which 
I  heartily  recommended,  was  In  recognition 
of  the  urgent  need  for  enlarged  and  Improved 
school  buUdings  in  many  sections  of  the 
State.  Many  localities,  such  as  Martinsville, 
already  have  undertaken  major  projects  for 
the  relief  of  crowded  schoolrooms.  Many 
others  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  needs 
from  their  ovra.  resources  and  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  general  assembly  will 
help  bring  Into  being  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  school  pupils  throughout  Vir- 
ginia. 

We  all  recognize  that  school  buildings 
alone  do  not  make  an  education,  but  cer- 
tainly they  constitute  an  essential  factor  In 
providing  an  adequate  educational  program 
for  our  children.  With  adequate  buildings 
and  able,  conscientious  teaching  staffs.  Vir- 
ginia will  move  forward  with  apologies  to 
none  for  the  type  of  training  It  affords  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  take  their  places 
as  responsible  citizens  in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  necessary  regu- 
lations governing  the  distribution  of  the 
$30,000,000  available  for  school  building* 
prior  to  July  1,  1951  have  now  been  drafted 
and  approved,  and  the  machinery  has  been 
set  in  motion  to  permit  early  grants  to  the 

various  localities  which  will  be  in  need  of 


this  aid.  As  I  have  stated  oa  numerous 
occasions  heretofore,  the  appraprlation  o* 
this  State  fund  should  encounure  the  local- 
ities to  exert  their  best  effort  to  provide 
sufficient  classroom  and  related  fadUtles  to 
overcome  the  shortages  accruing  :rrom  the  war 
and  postwar  periods.  I  sincerely  tnist  and 
beUeve  that  the  localities  will  c.o  their  part 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  solu'ion  of  this 
problem. 

The  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
in  recommending  and  adopting  this  pro- 
gram, have  not  sought  to  Invadt  the  field  at 
local  responsibility  and  local  control.  They 
have  acted  to  meet  a  specific  emergency  and 
have  clearly  defined  the  natur:  of  the  emer- 
gency in  order  that  the  locaiitiei  and  public 
generally  may  ftiliy  understand  tiiat  this  in 
no  sense  constitutes  a  permanent  policy 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  take 
over  school -building  construction,  wlilch  al- 
ways in  Virginia  has  been  regarded  as  pri- 
marily a  local  responslbUity. 

The  general  assembly,  at  th*  session  of 
1950.  adopted  as  one  of  Its  pnraary  goals  a 
public  school  system  second  to  none  In  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  education.  It  took 
many  steps  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  proeram  of  public  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $45,000,000  in  grams  for  school 
buildings  It  provided  for  traa»fer  of  $11.- 
000.000  from  the  sinking  fund  to  the  State 
literary  fund  in  order  to  maks  this  addi- 
tional amount  available  for  loaiis  to  the  lo- 
calities for  school  construction.  This,  inci- 
dentally, in  no  wise  affected  tae  stattis  of 
Virginia  as  a  debt-free  State.  wlUch  In  effect 
It  is.  Prior  to  the  new  legislation,  Virginia 
had  sinking  fund  investments  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  State  bonds  when  'iiey  mattire. 
Under  the  recent  change  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  net  effect  is  to  allow  this  money 
to  work  for  our  pubUc  schools,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  time  wlien  these  oonds.  wliich 
are  not  now  callable,  mature  and  can  be 
paid  off 

It  is  perhaps  repetitious  ta  recite  the 
various  other  enactments  by  ths  recent  gen- 
eral assembly  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools,  but  i  find  in  my  visits  about  the 
State  that  many  people  are  ur  aware  of  the 
tremendous  Increases  voted  fcr  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  system  ard  what  this 
means  to  the  educational  program.  The 
general  assembly  appropriated  g  pproximately 
$78.CO0.CC0  for  the  next  2  years  to  the 
operation  of  our  public  school  system.,  pri- 
marily teachers*  salaries  and  t«acher  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  is  an  incrl^ase  of  about 
$13,000,000  over  the  current  2  years  and  Is 
the  largest  increase  approved  by  any  previous 
sealon  of  the  legislature.  The  $78,000,000 
Is  of  course  m  addition  to  tte  $45,000,000 
appropriated  for  school  bulldirgs. 

The  expansion  of  the  State  school  fund 
will  mean  a  minimum  salary  for  properly  cer- 
tified teachers  of  approximately  $2,000  a  year. 
We  need  lock  back  to  the  salaries  of  only  a 
few  years  ago  to  see  what  this  means  to  the 
teaching  personnel.  Retirement  allowances 
also  have  been  substantially  increased,  and 
the  program  of  teacher  scholarships  has 
been  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  p:-ofesslcn,  and 
those  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  com- 
plete their  degree  work. 

The  general  assembly  also  hiis  given  atten- 
tion to  the  program,  of  instruction  in  order 
that  no  effort  be  spared  to  adv mce  the  catise 
of  public  education  in  Virgin!  i. 

With  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  means  the  people  of  each  local- 
ity and  their  governing  boards  Virginia  faces 
an  era  of  unprecedented  projress  in  public 
education.  It  often  has  been  said  that  the 
teachers  are  the  key  to  any  sovnd  school  pro- 
gram. I  am  In  wholehearted  accord  with 
this  view.  I  realize  that  neither  buildings 
nor  salaries  accomplish  In  themselves  the 
fundamental  goal  of  developing  young  peo- 
ple who  are  prepared,  upon  reaclilng  ma- 
« 


turlty.  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship and  dlactiarge  their  obligations  In  a 
manner  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
their  communities,  their  State,  and  their 
country. 

This  can  be  achieved  only  with  the  com- 
bined cooperation  of  teachers  who  are  im- 
bued with  the  desire  to  make  a  tangible  and 
worth  while  contribution  to  society,  parents 
who  are  eager  and  ready  to  fulfUl  their  obli- 
gations in  the  home:  and  public  officials  and 
citizens  generally  who  are  Interested  In  see- 
ing their  governmental  services  operate  for 
the  common  good.  I  regard  our  teachers  tn 
Virginia  as  tinezcelled.  I  am  confident  that 
they  recognize  and  appreciate  the  effort 
which  lias  been  made  by  the  Cconmonweaith 
and  the  localities  to  make  their  professton 
more  attractive  financially  and  to  relieve,  in- 
sofar as  practicable  within  our  budgetary  re- 
sources, the  concern  that  they  natvirally  have 
regarding  the  time  when  they  arrive  at  the 
termination  of  their  active  teaching  careers. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  general  assembly 
has  appropriated  well  over  half  of  all  the 
money  in  its  general  fund — the  money 
available  for  the  general  operations  of  the 
State  government — to  our  public  schools. 
This  is  Indicative  of  the  emphasis  which  your 
chosen  representatives  have  placed  upon 
education,  despite  the  heavy  demands  of 
many  ether  essential  State  services. 

Because   of    these   great   demands   on   all 
echelons  of  government  for  expanded  services 
and   new  services,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
administer  with  the  utmost  care  the  various 
activities  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  the  localities.     I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Virginia  has  operated  on  the  bal- 
anced-budget principle  and  Is  not  confronted 
with  the  very  grave  problem  of  deficit  financ- 
ing which  is  current  elsewhere.     Sound  fl* 
panriai  operations,  in  my  judgment,  are  pre- 
requisites of  good  government,  and  I   can 
assure  the  people  of  Virginia  that  It  will  b« 
my  purpose  during  the  4  years  I  exercise  th« 
prerogatives  of   governor  to   conscientiously 
abide  by  tiiat  principle.    Our  success  as  a 
State  government  in  meeting  the  essential 
needs  and  in  holding  down  expenditures  will'k 
depend  In  a  large  measure  upon  the  support  V,^ 
of  the  taxpayers.    We  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  point  where  government  can  operate  for 
any  length  of  time  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
those  from  whom  it  derives  its  authority,  and 
maintain  Itself  as  an  Instrument  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  proper  administration  of   theix 
affairs.     In  otlier  words,  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernment reflect  the  aUltude  and  wishes  of 
our  citizenship.     It  Is  Incumbent  upon  each 
of  lu.  therefore,  to  register  our  desire  for  the 
continuation  of  sound  government.  If  we  ara 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  efficient  public 
service  and  only  those  expendlt\ires  which 
are  designed  to  meet  necessary  functions. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  as  I  have  noted 
during  some  20  years  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  the  great  demands  made  upon 
the  public  treasury  for  various  projects  and 
enter^H^ses,  without  a  voice  being  raised  on 
the  other  side  to  question  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  our  Government  entering  into 
such  activities.  Tour  representatives  often- 
times are  subjected  to  great  pressure  from 
reputable  citizens  for  a  particular  appropria- 
tion, and  are  accorded  no  commendation  or 
support  If  they  opposed  these  measures  In 
order  to  protect  what  they  sincerely  believe 
are  the  bejt  Interests  of  Virginia. 

I  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion these  truths  t>ecause  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  a  whole,  are 
deeply  Interested  in  continuing  good  govern- 
ment and  in  maintaining  the  basic  American 
concept  of  free  enterprise. 

It  la  indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  participate  In  these  exercises  tonight  In 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  Patrick 
Henry  School.  I  know  this  building  will 
serve  a  useful  purpoee  for  many  years  to 
come  and  that  many  future  leaders  la 
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affairs  of  this  city  and  this  State  vUl  her* 
recel'.-*  their  elementary  education. 

This  fiae  building  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  ^eat  ground  swell  of  sen'.iment 
throughout  Virginia  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion Our  peopie  realize  that  now,  as  never 
before,  our  children  miist  be  thoroutthly 
trained  along  aound  educational  lines;  that 
in  this  compiex  and  highly  competitive  life. 
sound  educauon  is  necessary  for  economic 
KumTal;  without  it  our  children  cannot 
attain  that  measure  of  success  in  iife  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  renture  to  acfcrt 
that,  before  many  years  have  parsed,  build- 
IngB  similar  to  this  will  be  accessible  to  all 
th*  ehLdren  in  the  Commonwealth  and  will 
cterelop  the  type  of  citizens  who  have  m^de 
Virginia  the  proud  State  it  is  today  and  who 
have  made  America  the  citadel  of  freedom 
tmd  the  teaccn  of  opportunity  for  people 
throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  our  challenge — this  our  objectlvt 
and  our  high  privilege. 


Tiip  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

cr   NEW   TCUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1930 

Mr  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing mteresiing  commeniaiy  on  the 
present  agricultural  program  which 
might  well  te  thoughtfully  considered 
by  Members  of  Congress: 

AnuL  24,  1950. 
The  Honorable  P    R    Coconrr. 

U Kited  States  Hou.<ie  of  Rcpresentatires, 
Wcihingtori.  D    C 

Mt  Deui  Conckzssma.v  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  Farm  Act  of  1949.  relative  to  the 
increasing  ccst  of  the  farm  proj^am  and  its 
effect  upon  prices  and  the  consumer 

The  general  public  Imagines  congressional 
committees  for  sgrlculture  consider  both 
farmer  and  consumer  in  a  broad  statesman- 
like manner  tearing  in  mind  that  the  former 
benefited  and  the  latter  suffered  frcm  firm 
legislation  during  the  last  10  years.  Last 
summer  they  believed  the  committees  were 
arranging  to  modify  price  supports  in  their 
favor 

It  emerges,  however,  they  and  later  the 
farm  bloc,  rushed  thrcugh  a  dual-parity 
scheme,  dwtcrting  the  original  concept  of 
farm  aid.  and  making  other  changes  that 
have  added  to  the  program  cost  and  to  the 
consumer  s  ar.d  taxpjayer's  plight 

A  farm  program  based  upon  deficit  financ- 
ing must  be  unsound  Therefore.  I  urge  that 
as  a  start,  the  following  be  motivated  without 
delay: 

1.  Insist  upon  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
vision that  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  use  whichever  period  makes 
parity  higher,  the  original  5-year  period  of 
1910-14.  or  the  10-year  moving  average,  be- 
ginning with  1939^9  This  was.  I  under- 
stand. imp>osed  high-handedly  against  the 
Judgment  cf  some  farm  organizations  and 
without  the  public  having  a  chance  to  ap- 
preciate  Its  si){nlOcance 

The  level  of  price  supporU  provided  In  the 
1949  act.  as  c  mpared  with  actual  farm  prlcee 
during  19;s»-4a  are  actually  stove  those  aver- 
age prices  to  this  extent :  Cotton  ranging  from 
1  cent  to  5  cenu  above  the  average  price  of 
cotton  during  these  10  wartime  years,  wheat 
from  15  cenu  to  4J  cents  above  and  corn 
up  to  23  cenu  abo\e. 


3.  Revise  the  basic  method  of  calculating 
parity  in  the  index  numbers  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  to  make  allowance  for  the 
increased  production  per  acre  on  farms  and 
make  sure  when  made  that  It  is  shifted  sim- 
ilarly into  that  for  the  moving  10-\ear 
average. 

For  example,  the  average  yield  of  corn  dur- 
ing the  base  period  1910-14  (which  equals 
100  in  the  calculation)  wis  28  bushels  per 
acre;  during  the  last  five  years  1945-49  it  waa 
36.  Wheat  was  14  2  and  17  bushels  per  acre; 
cats  293  and  34.  and  the  Increase  in  ccttoa 
productivity  was  g^eat.  It  can  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  in  modern  times  the  farmer  has 
much  more  to  sell  from  the  same  laud;  con- 
sequently the  Index  today  should  be  pro- 
portionately lower  than  when  calculated  from 
1910-14  productivity. 

3.  Insist  up>on  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  real- 
istic revision  of  the  components  In  things 
the  farmer  buys,  monthly.  The  higher  the 
Index  numbers  the  higher  parity  ratio; 
conversely  the  mere  the  farmer  has  to  S3ll  in 
relation  to  his  1910-14  production,  the  lower 
parity  ratio  shculd  be. 

(a I  Farmers  hardly  buy  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  building  and  fencing  mate- 
rial on  a  monthly  basis  as  the  present  calcu- 
lation implies.  More  likely  the  large  farm 
cooperatives  ( who  are  farming  mainly  lor  the 
subsidies  provided  by  the  Government  i  re- 
place every  3  to  5  years  and  the  small-scale 
units  ( where  production  according  to  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultture  is  mainly 
for  home  usei  probably  not  at  all. 

(bi  Revise  the  present  list  of  food  and 
feed  ctmpcnents  to  modify  its  effect  reason- 
ably. At  present  it  includes,  on  a  wide 
scale,  bvprcducu  of  items  included  In  the 
opposite  index — prices  received  by  farmers — - 
such  as  food,  flour,  mill  feeds,  poultry  feed, 
various  animal  feeds,  and  meals  made  from 
cottonseed,  linseed,  and  soyoeans.  When  thia 
occurs  freely  the  two  Indexes  of  prices  re- 
ceived and  prices  paid,  become  dependent 
upon  each  other  preventing  flexible  parity 
ratio.  In  recent  years  this  ratio  has  barely 
moved  from  Its  high  point. 

CONCLC  ilON 

The  taxpayer  feels  every  caro  has  been 
stacked  against  him  behind  his  back.  I  beg 
you  to  try  to  persuade  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  restudy  the  1949  act  objec- 
tively relative  to  Its  cost  in  a  deflclt  budget. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  have  support  prices 
lowered  I  suggest  contesting  energetically  the 
composition  of  parity  Itself  with  the  aim  of 
revising  as  above. 

The  long-term  problem  of  exporting  siu"- 
plus  farm  products  Is  aggravated  by  such 
legislation  as  the  1943  Farm  Act.  During 
last  season,  exports  of  wheat  were  500.000.000 
bushels  and  75  percent  of  that  quantity  was 
paid  for  with  dollars  furnished  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Of  total  cotton  exports  cf  4.750.000  bales. 
60  percent  was  paid  for  with  dollars  furnished 
by  the  taxpayer.  This  season  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  exports  Is  being  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer  and  the  higher  the  support  level 
the  larger  the  amount  involved  in  "giving 
away  ■  exports.     Where  is  the  net  gain? 

In  conclusion  I  draw  your  attention  to  cur- 
rent prices  for  bJth  the  1950  and  1951  crops 
of  cotton  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
E.xchange8.  There  the  planter  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  at  over  31  cents  a  pound  what- 
ever number  of  bales  he  estimates  his  land 
can  produce  this  year  and  next,  and  without 
the  necessity  for  support  loans  at  the  tax- 
payers cost.  This  IS  a  great  opportunity  con- 
sidering the  average  price  during  the  5  years 
1935  39  was  8  37  cents  a  pound. 

The  object  behind  this  letter  Is  piu-ely  con- 
•tructlve.  and  I  hope  you  will  place  Its  con- 
tents before  any  Congressman  on  the  com- 
mittee who  will  fight  for  the  ta.\payer.  the 
consumer,  and  the  economic  Integrity  of 
America 

Re«j>ectfully  yours.  % 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 


I, 


OF   NLW    YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  IVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1950 

Mr,  KILBURN.  Mr.  Sprak-r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  frcm  the 
Ogdensburg  Journal  in  opisositior  to  the 
stand  of  the  Rochester  Times -Union 
urgin,?  deferment  of  the  underta  cing  of 
the  great  St.  Lawrence  seaway  am  power 
project: 

RocHESTTK  Papeb  Asks  Se.iwat  Delat  as 

Economy  Move 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  has  lo  ig  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  St.  Lawrer  ce  sea- 
way and  power  development.  This  week  it 
urged  deferment  of  the  undertaking  for  rea- 
sons of  economy. 

The  Times-Union  has  been  condt  cting  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  Governmen:  econ- 
omy. The  newspaper  has  decried  the  co- 
lossal cost  of  Government  and  the  ever- 
increasing  Federal  deficits  with  their  ominous 
possibilities.  The  Times-Union  has  -ecelved 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  Its  readers  In  this 
campaign  to  cut  down  Government  expenses. 
{IS  many  thousands  have  filled  out  ^roupons 
appearing  In  the  newspaper  asking  for  re- 
duced expenses  in  Washington  and  mailed 
these  In  to  their  Congressmen  and  St-nators. 

The  Tlmes-Unlon  apparently  doesi  't  real- 
ize that  the  St  Lawrence  project  vlll  pay 
Its  own  way  If  power  is  developec  alone, 
as  proposed  by  Governor  Dewey,  and  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority,  th.-  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Hyc  roelec- 
trlc  Commission,  the  cost  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $450,000,000.  This  entire 
cost  would  be  financed  from  sale  of  the  elec- 
tricity, and  It  would  not  cost  the  tatpayers 
a  penny. 

If  the  dual  navigation  and  power  projects 
are  developed  as  President  Truman  wants, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  power  part  of  t^e  proj- 
ect will  still  be  self-llquldatlng.  The  part 
charged  to  navigation  would  be  paid  for  by 
toll  charges  on  ships  using  the  canals.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sawyer  told  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  this  week  "It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  seaway  will,  w  thin  a 
very  short  time  after  Us  completion,  handle 
a  huge  volume  of  traffic  and  the  toi:s  from 
this  traffic  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  navigation  facili- 
ties." 

Staff  .-nembers  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ..nd  United  States  Army  engineers 
have  studied  the  question  of  Seaway  traffic 
for  many  years  These  studies  indicate  po- 
tential traffic  lor  the  seaway  ranging  from 
57,000,000  to  84,000,000  tons.  At  tlie  toll 
charges  suggested,  reventie  derived  from  the 
traffic  would  range  roughly  from  $37,000,000 
to  M9.000.000  a  year. 

Estimates  of  traffic  developed  by  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  interested  In 
the  seaway  Indicate  that  it  will  be  self- 
liquidating  by  a  very  large  margin.  In  fact 
the  seaway  will  be  self-llquldatlng  If  a  little 
more  than  a  half  of  the  traffic  which  the 
Government  anticipates  should  actually  ma- 
terialize. 

On  the  basis  of  present  costs  annual 
charges  required  to  pay  for  maintenance  ex- 
penses, pay  Interest  at  2',  percent,  and  to 
amortize  the  Investment  in  approximately 
53  years,  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  $19,- 
000,000,  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Army  engineers  minimum  estimate  of  toll 
revenue  of  some  $36,000,000  a  year  is  nearly 
twice   the   anticipated   annual   malntenauce 
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and  amortization  expenses,  and  its  maximum 
estimate  Is  more  than  Sij  times  the  annual 
charges  which  must  be  met  If  the  project 
Is  to  be  liquidated. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  low-cost  iron 
ore  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the 
availability  of  low -cost  transportation  of  that 
ore  to  be  shipped  from  Labrador  and  Venc- 
ruela  on  construction  of  the  seaway  will 
alone  insure  a  volume  of  traffic  which  will 
nearly  pay  the  coeu  of  the  project.  With 
the  Inclusion  of  domestic  American  traffic, 
and  Canadian  Import  and  export  traSc, 
economists  who  have  long  studied  the  seaway 
objectively  are  convinced  that  toll  revenues 
will  probably  reach  $50  000.000  a  year  very 
quickly.  Only  $19,000,000  a  year  Income  from 
navigation  tolls  la  necessary  to  liquidate  the 
project. 

The  rums  of  $500,000,000  for  power  alone 
or  $800,000,000  for  the  dual  project  are  sub- 
stantial sums  we  can  all  agree.  In  compari- 
son with  sums  expended  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, however,  they  shrink  to  relatively 
modest  proportions.  As  against  $800.000  000 
to  complete  the  dual  purpose  project,  we 
have  been  spending  upwards  of  $4,000,000,000 
a  year  for  economic  aid  to  other  nations, 
and  about  $1  500.000000  a  year  to  support 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

In  light  of  our  continuing  comnutmenta 
on  such  a  scale  for  the  purposes  of  interna- 
tional rehabilitation  and  domestic  economic 
support,  the  expenditure  of  $800,000,000  to 
render  useful  a  magnificent  natural  resource, 
one  whose  utilization  can  well  serve  our  na- 
tional security.  Is  modest  Indeed.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  to  those  who  very  rightly  ask 
for  Government  economy,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  will  pay  Us  own  way,  be  self -liquidat- 
ing. It  will  give  this  country  a  great  natural 
resource  by  opening  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
seas  and  in  making  available  the  greatest 
source  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power  on  the 
North  American  Continent  In  our  opinion 
It  is  false  economy  indeed  to  ask  deferment 
of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway.  The  seaway  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself. 


Cwtaibicat  of  Po$tal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNCER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

JS  THE  SiSNATi:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9  \  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoed  an  editorial 
entitled  "Postman  Rings  Once."  from 
the  Sherman  Democrat.  Sherman.  Tex. : 
and  also.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prmted  in  that  connec- 
tion a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

P0ST»«AK  RiNCS  0KC« 

No  one  read  of  Postmaster  General  Don- 
aldson's order  reducing  the  number  of  deliv- 
eries without  awakening  to  sudden  realisa- 
tion that  things  In  Washington  must  be 
worse  than  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe. 

Although  postal  rates  have  been  raised  re- 
peatedly and  the  Department  Is  now  doing 
several  times  Us  prewar  volume  cf  business. 
It  U  costing  $1,700,000,000  to  run  the  she- 
bang this  year,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be    t600.000.0c0    more    than    receipts.      The 


Postmaster  General  has  asked  further  dras- 
tic increases  In  rates  which  Conipvas  is  loath 
to  approve. 

The  drastic  curtailment  In  th«.  postal  serv- 
ice CHtlered  by  the  head  of  the  I^ietal  Depart- 
ment Is  Its  own  testlmonal  to  bureaucratic 
Incompetence.  iTie  OovernnJjnt  can  no 
longer  get  the  mall  to  the  p>eople,  except  on 
a  gigantic  RFD  basis,  although  It  Is  tossing 
billions  to  Burope,  spending  htmdreds  of  mil- 
lions on  dam-bulldlng  projecta,  and  many 
more  billions  to  buy  up  butter,  wheat,  etc.. 
that  it  doesnt  want  In  the  ho])e  the  sellers 
will  vote  right  at  the  next  election. 

How  the  Post  OfDce  Department  will  save 
money  by  delivering  the  same  voltmae  of  mail 
In  a  single  delivery,  instead  of  two  or  three 
deliveries,  dally  and  by  keeping  the  former 
number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll.  Is 
something  hard  to  explain. 

A  cut  in  mall  deliveries  at  this  time  helps 
put  a  rein  cm  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 
The  action  Is  Inimical  to  t:ie  American 
philosophy  of  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  in  that  it  offers  lesti  service  for 
more  money.  Now  that  the  postman  will 
be  ringing  once  Instead  ctf  twice  In  residen- 
tial areas,  perhaps  more  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  main  problem  plaguing  the 
whole  Federal  Government. 


Why  P  O.? 

To  the  Nswa: 

What's  wrong  with  our  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident? Cutting  down  on  the  past  office.  Of 
all  the  departments  in  our  Government,  the 
post  office  gives  more  efficient  service  than 
any  other  department.  Why  cut  the  depart- 
ment that  does  more  for  the  public? 

Every  taxpayer  should  protesr,  this  cut. 
LoNNiz  F.  Roberts. 

DxmsoM,  Tkx. 


The  PresklcBt'$  AJdrcs$  at  Ckeycrae, 
Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIIKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29> ,  1950 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  f  itxn  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OlifAHONXT],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address  de- 
livered j-esterday  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Cheyenne,  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b«  prmted  in  the  Rxcoan, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  pleaattre  to  be  back  here  in 
Cheyenne. 

The  last  time  I  was  here.  In  June  of  194*, 
you  gave  me  a  very  fine  hat — which  I  still 
have.  And  yori  most  kindly  Invited  me  to 
come  back  for  yotir  famous  Frontier  Days 
celebration. 

Some  day  I'd  like  to  come  back  during 
Fiontler  Days.  I  have  been  hearing  about 
your  celebration  for  many,  many  years.  But 
my  schedule  never  seems  to  come  out  Jtist 
right  for  that  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  frontier  Is 
exactly  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  American 
frontier  vanished  forever  when  the  forty- 
eighth  State  came  into  the  Union. 


That  Is  nonsense.  These  are  still  frontier 
days. 

This  Nation  has  never  stopped  growing 
In  wealth  and  strength.  It  tias  never 
stopped  finding  new  horizons  of  inventkm.  of 
technology,  and  of  production.  It  has 
never  stopped  blazing  trails  in  finding  better 
ways  to  use  otir  resources  for  the  well-bein^ 
of  all  the  people.  These  are  today's 
frontiers. 

And  today's  frontiers  call  for  tiie  same 
pioneering  vision,  the  same  resourcefulness, 
the  same  courage  tiiat  were  disfdayed  by  ttie 
men  and  women  who  challenged  our  geo- 
graphical frontiers  a  centtiry  ago. 

We  proved  in  war  ttiat  we  have  lost  none 
of  otir  strength  and  courage.  We  are  pror- 
Ing  again,  since  the  war,  that  this  coun- 
try still  moves  boldly  toward  the  future. 
Our  peacetime  production  and  our  standards 
of  living  are  moving  toward  new  high  levels. 
And  we  are  thinking  and  planning  for  steady 
development  and  Improvement. 

Our  watchword  is  not  "holding  our  own." 
Our    watchwc«'ds   are    "growth,"    "expan- 
sion," and  "progress." 

This  la  becatise  there  are  now,  as  there 
have  always  been,  more  Americans  who  look 
ahead  toward  the  broad  horizon  than  look 
backward  toward  times  and  places  left 
behind. 

A  steady  growth  In  the  standards  of  Uvlr.( 
of  the  American  people  Is  a  goal  well  within 
otir  ability  to  attain.  There  are  still  some 
who  look  ufxin  the  goal  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing economy  as  a  pipe  dream.  They  still 
believe  in  the  Inevitability  of  boom  and  bust. 
They  are  among  those  living  In  the  past. 
Tills  country  used  to  liave  a  boom-and-bust 
economy.  Tou  can  think  back  a  little  over 
20  years  and  recall  when  the  last  big  bust 
took  place. 

But  that  disaster  taught  this  country  a 
great  lesson.  We  learned  from  tli&t  experi- 
ence tiiat  we  cannot  leave  the  forces  of  a 
huge  and  complicated  economy  to  take  care 
of  tiiemselves.  We  learned  then  tliat  the 
people  iiad  to  use  their  Government  as  a 
means  of  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
whole  country  to  restore  the  ecozu)my  and 
start  It  moving  upward  again. 

That  same  lesson  about  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment still  applies  today.  The  people,  tistng 
their  Oovcrnment  as  an  agent,  found  the 
means  to  lick  the  depression.  Now  we  are 
employing  the  same  means  of  well-designed 
Government  p>rograms  to  help  strengthen  and 
steadily  expand  tive  national  economy. 

Earlier  today,  at  Casper,  I  talked  about  one 
kind  of  governmental  activity  by  which  we 
are  creating  new  frontiers  of  opportunity 
every  month  and  every  ytai.  This  is  the  con- 
servation and  ftill  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Tite  opportvmities  that  can  be  created 
through  tile  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources are  Immeasurabie.  Our  rivers,  our 
soil,  our  forests,  aiMt  our  minerals  can  form 
the  physical  base  for  a  steady  expansion  at 
real  Incomes  and  living  standards,  if  tiwy 
are  developed  and  used  the  right  way. 

This  afterno<m,  I  want  to  talk  about  an- 
other kind  of  activity  through  which  we  can 
create  new  frontiers  of  opportunity. 

This  is  ttie  program  to  sttmviate  and 
strengthen  small  Imslness  which  I  recom- 
mended to  the- Congress  last  week. 

Small  and  Independent  btislnessea  are  im- 
portant to  the  growth  of  the  economy.  They 
are  a  constant  source  of  new  Ideas.  They 
are  a  constant  source  of  new  Jobs. 

New  businesses  are  also  Impcntant  to  tbe 
health  oi  the  economy.  In  their  effort  to 
grow  by  serving  constimers  better,  they  pro- 
vide the  vigorous  competition  which  la  tl>e 
heart  of  our  private-enterprise  system. 

ETvery  one  of  jon  knows  somebody  who  has 
had  a  new  idea  and  has  built  it  into  a  busi- 
ness.   He  has  not  only  made  money,  but  his 
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botiscss  tiMS  also  prorMltf  j0K^WfMi<i  in     rre 

tor  tbe  «hoi«  comir.untty  la  «M^  he  '.:%;&. 

Our  country  h^s  be«n  mad*  grcftt  by  tb* 

Um    daring,    mnd    Uw    Invent it« 

of  mmn  lAr  that.    Our  Katka  woiild 

a  alov  decay  i^  men  vith  ideas  did  net 

opportunity  to  !5u:ld  new   tusi- 

create  nam  «aa.  - 

Tb*  task  ci  «t.xwwntc  r^,  rfqu:r«s 

Oiii^  all  the  itauuicaa  o(  thu  .  NaUim. 

Ot  the  nearly  4.000.000  busmen  ...... em«  m 

our  country,  moc*  tlian  90  percent  are  lisuaUy 
■wU.  Tbaac  aoMfcU  omccma  pro- 
Joka  for  omt  aOjBC».oao  paopte— roui^y 
li^f  of  priTate.  nanXarm  coaployiDcnt.  U 
«•  arc  to  Ikave  an  expanding  aconomy.  small 
haab^tm  wtmm  prortda  tta  alwre  oi  the  add:- 
taonal  )oba  acaitod.  In  doinf  ao.  it  «:U  not 
OQiy  create  oer  payraUa  for  vorkers;  It  will 
alao  caiar^  nxarkeu  geiieraily  ioi  other 
hmiUMt$mmgak  and  farn»Ts. 

We  nead  tug  liiir*"'—  In  thla  ccuntry  aa 
veil  ta  small  IwlTiiai.  of  courae.  We  all 
It  trom  the  tramendoua  cutput  at  lev 
ot  laive.  eflklent  enterprises.  But  the 
■ttmuIUB  of  nev  and  TlgocouB  competitora 
la  acccasary  to  keep  old  cntetprlacs  eOdent, 
and  to  bnc^  the  ereatest  benefit  to  ccn- 
sumcrs  and  the  pubi.c 

abkce  th^  paaaage  ci  the  Sherman  Antitrtist 
Act  00  years  afo.  are  hare  scugh*.  to  keep 
■aonopoly  from  atliUng  the  growth  of  new 
boiincaa.,'  The  eSectivenesa  of  the  antitrust 
laws  baa  varied  ever  the  3rcars  with  changes 
In  cur  national  administration.  Right  now, 
the  anutrust  laws  are  being  enforced  aa 
actirely  aa  at  any  time  in  history.  But  at 
their  T?ry  best,  they  are  only  a  limited  and 
aagatlve  approach 

Wj  wUl  keep  en  using  the  antitrust  laws 
and  "nil  enforce  them  vigorously. 

But  we  must  supplement  that  approach — 
and  we  mtist  act  soon — with  measures  which 
will  cballerge  the  power  of  monopoly,  not 
tn  the  courts  but  in  the  market  place.  The 
force  o*  vigorous,  etiective  competition  is 
the  best  way  to  prevent  moiuipcly.  If  the 
man  with  new  ideaa  has  a  fair  chance  to  put 
hla  prodtirt  on  the  market  the  buyer  will 
do  Jm  rsat.  We  must,  therefore,  take  meaa- 
«rea  to  aaalst  the  mac  with  new  ideas,  the 
■mall  enterprtaer.  aa  he  sfu-ts  cut  to  chal- 
large,  powerftil.  and  estabilahed  com- 


Ttae  reccmmendations  I  have  made  to  the 
Ccngresa  rest  upon  three  simple  pncclples. 
These  are  that  the  small  boslncaK  man  needs 
loos-tcnB  credit;  he  needs  venture  capital; 
and  ba  needs  technical  assistance. 

These  things  are  needed  so  that  the  In- 
dependent businessman  can  do  more  for 
himself.  Tbey  do  not  involve  Government 
eonuKda.  Itiey  will  coat  the  Federal  Oot- 
cmmect  very  little. 

Wh»t  they  will  do  Is  to  give  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  his  own  boaa  a  better  chance  to 
his  oam  initio  tlve  and  energy. 
In  the  field  cf  credit.  I  propose  that  we 
tank  loana  to  small  businesses, 
aa  AroK  atcrca.  fitUng  stations,  and  re- 
tall  rtorea.  The  local  banks  would  decide 
whether  or  not  to  make  the  loan  in  each  case 
and  would  share  some  of  the  risk  But  oa 
the  major  part  cf  the  loan  the  bank  would 
be  insured  against  loss.  This  means  that 
will  be  sole  to  make  safely,  good  loana 
they  now  find  too  rieky. 
Ttnaa.  Iiantan  would  be  aMa  to  give  greater 
t:>  the  human  MUiaen:  in  de- 
wlMther  or  not  to  help  a  home- town 
in  pull  through  a  tight  period. 
They  wcutdn  t  have  to  be  quite  so  hard- 
koUad  la  deaaandlng  gUt-edged  coUateral. 

Toa  know,  a  lot  of  people  say.  when  they 
find  am  what  kind  of  eoUateral  they  have 
to  put  up  for  a  loan  at  the  bank,  that  if 
ttoay  bad  that  kind  of  cotlateral  they  wouldn't 
kavw  needed  a  loan  in  the  first  place. 

Mow.  I  daat  think  bankers  act  like  that 
fottt  because   they   are  mean.     Its   b!^cauae 


they  have  to  be  c;ir?ful.  .  This  insurance 
would  make  it  pcs&ible  for  them  to  do  what 
they  wou.d  like  to  have  been  doing  all  the 
time. 

Ths  proposal  Is  similar  to  the  insurance 
th?.t  has  been  provided  for  years  under  tlile  I 
of  th?  Naiioral  Housing  Act  for  home  Im- 
provement leans.  In  that  caie  it  has  helped 
the  banks,  helped  the  home  owners,  and  the 
Government  aas  made  money  frcm  it.  I 
think  it  will  work  just  as  well  for  small- 
busmesa  leans. 

Furthermore,  I  propose  that  special  invest- 
ment companies  be  set  up  to  make  ven:ure 
capital  and  long-term  loans  available  to  help 
small  "businesses  expand  when  they  have 
proved  their  ability.  This  would  provide  a 
way  to  pool  the  savings  of  people  who  can- 
not individually  mai;e  such  Investments, 
but  who  can.  through  investment  companies, 
put   ihrm   to  work   in   growing   businesses. 

This  proposal  is  generally  the  same  as  that 
incorporatt-d  in  a  bill  introduced  several 
months  ago  by  your  fellow  townsman,  and 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Joe  OM.^honet. 

In  addition.  I  propose  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  be  given 
broader  authority  to  handle  cases  which 
offer  a  good  chance  of  success  but  cannot 
obtain  p.-ivate  financing  on  reasonable  terms. 

These  credit  proposals  are  designed  to 
make  banks  and  other  private  sources  of 
funds  more  effective  In  meeting  the  needs 
cf  small  and  growing  businesses.  They  have 
been  proposed  by  bankers  and  other  pr.- 
vate  citizens  who  understand  the  problems 
of  the  small-business  man.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  enact  them. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  small- 
busineis  men  are  often  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. They  cannot  afford  specialists  on 
their  payrolls  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  accounting  and  management. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  learn  about  the  latest 
research  developments  that  affect  their  busi- 
nefs. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  propose  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  should  e.xpanJ 
the  won  it  now  dees  m  providing  technical 
and  re-earch  assistance  to  small  business. 
Thus  we  would  provide  Independent  busi- 
nessmen with  the  same  kind  of  research 
assistance  and  skilled  advice  which  we  have 
provided  successftilly  to  farmers  for  many 
years 

At  the  same  time  I  propose  ihat  we  should 
make  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  cen- 
tral Government  agency  for  small  business. 
as  well  as  other  business.  ]ust  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  the  central  agen- 
cy for  farm  activities.  This  would  mean  that 
the  independent  businessman  could  go  to 
one  place  and  obtam  the  advice  and  services 
he  needs. 

These  prcpoeals  to  help  small  business  to 
obtain  credit,  risk  capital,  and  technical  as- 
sistance should  do  much  to  increase  ef- 
fective competition.  They  should  result  in 
more  independent  enterprises,  striving  more 
effectively  to  provide  goods  and  services  the 
pecjple  need.  As  such.  I  believe  these  pro- 
poeals  will  contribute  to  the  strength  amd 
stable  growth  of  the  country. 

I  suppose  it  Is  inevitable  that  this  small- 
business  program  will  meet  with  determined 
opposition.  Those  who  fear  the  rise  of  new 
competitors  will  not  be  slow  in  imagining 
danger  to  their  privileged  positions.  They 
will  hide  theu  selfish  alarm  by  attacking 
what  they  like  to  call  government  interfer- 
ence With  the  economic  system. 

But  the  Government  Is  only  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  people,  an  instru- 
ment we  viae  to  help  maintain  a  free,  com- 
petitive, and  expanding  economy.  That  is 
the  kind  of  economy  all  of  us  want. 

More  abundance  lor  everyone,  without  the 
dismal  cycle  of  boom-and-bust,  is  some- 
thing that  this  Nation  can  have,  and  some- 


thing we  must  have.  To  bring  It  about  de- 
mands dynamic  private  enterprise,  and  It 
demands  dynamic  government. 

AH  of  us,  working  together,  can  build  a 
strong  and  prosp2roua  America  And  keep- 
ing our  own  Nation  prosperous  and  strong 
is  the  best  assurance  that  our  siruggle  for 
prosperity,  peace,  and  freedom  In  the  world 
will  end  in  victory. 


E.*Fe:t  cf  Imports  on  Eir.p!cjn:ent  b  the 
Glass  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
herewith  pre.'^ent  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  a  very  fine 
statement  on  the  effect  of  imports  on 
employment  in  the  American  hand- 
made glass  industry  by  Mr.  Carl  W.  Gust- 
key,  president  of  the  Imperial  Glass 
Corp.,  Eellaire.  Ohio,  which  is  one  of 
the  important  industries  in  the  city  of 
Bellaire  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade aE:r?ements  because  there 
was  no  provision  in  that  law  for  protec- 
tion of  American  industry  from  compe- 
tition from  slave  labor  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  If  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  is  to  be  that  of  putting 
American  industries  out  of  business  by 
allowing  cheap  importations  from  Com- 
munist countries,  then  certainly  the 
Congress  should  take  some  action  to  take 
this  power  from  the  State  Department. 
St.'.tement  on  Effect  or  Imports  on  Emplot- 

MXNT  IN  THE  AMERICAN  H.«ND-M\DE  GL.ASS 
INDCSTHT    BEFCR::    A    StTSCOMMITTEE    CF    THK 

Committee  on  Edccatton  and  Laboh.  Housa 
or  Representatives,  Concress  or  th« 
United  states,  Washington.  D.  C. 

(By  C.  W.  Gustkey,  member  executive  com- 
mittee. National  Labor-Management 
Council  on  Foreign  Trade;  president.  Im- 
perial Glass  Corp.,  Bellaire.  Ohio.  United 
States  of  America;  chairman,  board  of  gov- 
ernors. American  Glassware  Association 
and  chairman  of  its  foreign  trade  commit- 
tee; treasurer.  Glass  Crafts  of  America, 
May  6,  1950) 

PREFACE— St-MMART — EFFXCT  OF  HAND-MAOS 
CLASS  IMPORTATIONS  ON  AMERICAN  WAGE 
E.AR.VERS 

The  management  of  the  American  hand- 
made glassware  companies  directly,  normal- 
ly employing  about  15.000  union  glass  fac- 
tory workers  claim  herein  and  offer  factual 
data  to  support  their  contentions,  that — 

1.  Imported  glassware  in  1949  caused  these 
American  workmen  to  lose  $4,i!00.0C0  in 
wages,  compared  to  their  actual  total  earn- 
ings  of   about   $20,000,000. 

2.  Importations  are  to  blame  for  these 
American  workmen  at  present  finding  only 
about  50  percent  of  1949  employment. 
Their  1950  total  earnings,  based  on  first  4 
months  of  1950  already  passed,  will  not  ex- 
ceed »9. 000.000.  Wage'losses  in  1950  due  to 
Importations  may  total  as  much  as  $12,- 
00<J,000. 

3.  Unless  such  Importations  are  promptly 
prohibited,  within  12  months  this  mdusiry, 
its   worth-while  employment,  and  product. 
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Its  social  and  economic  contributions  will  ba 
nonex:.stent. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  appear  be- 
fore you,  grateful  for  ycur  Invitaiion  to  ba 
here,  as  a  representative  of  America's  oldest 
industry  which  commenced  In  the  year  1608 
on  the  mainland,  opposite  Jamestown  Island, 
In  Virginia  Colony.  Since  that  year,  the  or- 
derly expansion  of  the  manufacturing  of 
American  glassware  has  developed  with  the 
course  of  our  continental  and  industrial 
progress  through  New  England,  into  the 
Pittsburgh  area  and  throughout  the  upper 
trl-State  and  Ohio  River  industrial  area  un- 
til It  Is  today  pretty  generally  spread  over 
the  entirety  of  our  Nation. 

The  company  which  I  head  for  a  liveli- 
hood, the  Imperial  Glass  Corp.  is  located 
in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  began  operations  in 
1904.  Otir  employment  for  some  35  years 
has  averaged  In  the  constant  vicinity  of  650 
skilled  people.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  American  Glassware  Asso- 
ciation. I  speak  for  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturers  engaged  In  this 
indtistry  throughout  all  our  United  States, 
excluding,  of  course,  structural,  architec- 
tural, flat,  container,  laboratory,  and  scien- 
tific glassware.  I  am  fearful  that  I  lack  suf- 
ficient ability  to  properly  discharge  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  my  shoulders 
In  appearing  before  you  as  the  spokesman 
for  this  important  segment  of  our  Ameri- 
can economy,  but  I  will  do  my  best  and 
shall  attempt  to  be  brief,  factual,  and  logi- 
cal, m  the  hope  that  I  will  not  alone  present 
a  story  that  will  convince  you  in  the  course 
of  logic  and  reason,  but  that  you  will  find  it 
entering  your  hearts,  and  that  your  minds 
will  be  receptive  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing of.  and  sympathy  for.  the  tremendoiis 
problem  facing  our  industry  these  current 
days. 

There  are  over  13.000  skilled  persons  nor- 
mally and  directly  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can handmade  glass  industry,  but.  includ- 
ing all  office,  sales,  management,  and  the 
employment  of  various  miscellaneous  small 
plants  of  which  there  are  no  factual  records 
a^'ailable  to  me  at  the  moment  in  the  classi- 
fied glassware  Industry  directory,  it  would 
be  safe  to  estimate  that  .ts  of  today  we  em- 
ploy a  total  in  excess  of   15.0C0  persons. 

We  in  the  American  handmade  glass  In- 
dustry are  of  the  opinion  that  approximately 
38.000  people  find  Indirect  but  full  and  re- 
sultant employment  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  and  sales  of  otir  products. 
This  total.  I  point  out  to  you.  as  I  recall 
that  we  claim  there  ar^  in  excess  of  15.000 
directly  employed  in  t^e  production  of  our 
a-ares.  So  please  assume  that  our  Industry 
gives  total  employment,  normally,  (directly 
and  indirectly*  to  at  least  53.000  persons 
which  safely  and  conservatively  represents 
total  income  for  about  200,000  American  cltl- 
eens  (approximately  4  to  a  family *.  I  re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  exhibit  I, 
attached  to  this  statement,  showing  In  de- 
tail the  location  of  the  principal  factories 
producing  American  handmade  glassware 
and  those  who  are  cutting  and  decorating 
this  product.  These  plants  are  principally 
located  in  California.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  In  this  ex- 
hibit, wo  give  you  the  approximate  normal 
emplo3rment  in  each  of  these  plants  and  to- 
tals in  cur  enterprises  In  the  various  States. 
Suffice  tt  to  say.  for  the  moment,  as  example, 
that  In  Indiana  we  have  a  normal  employ- 
ment of  475;  In  Ohio  approximately  2.500; 
in  Pennsylvania  about  1,500;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia about  4.,500.  etc. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  small  communities  of  less  than 
20,000  Inhabitants.  I  have  starred  the  fac- 
trry  Iccaticns  (on  the  exhibit  to  which  I 
hive  already  called  your  attention)  where 
plants  are   located  in  communities  of  lesa 


than  20.000  persona.  Many  of  these  small 
communities  wotild  become  ghost  towna 
If  the  glass  plants  and  decorating  ccmpaniea 
quit  business  or  were  forced  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  The  merchants,  service  in- 
dustries, and  profeaslonal  people  are  In  many 
Instances  supported  almost  entirely  by  wage 
payments  from  glass  factory  workers.  In 
some  of  the  larger  places,  severe  depression 
has  and  would  again  result  if  the  glass  fac- 
tories closed  down.  Meet  of  these  workers 
own  their  own  homes  In  these  communities 
and  for  them  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
would  result  in  severe  financial  loss,  family 
disruption,  and  aocial  displacement  from 
which  they  probably  would  never  recover. 
For  example,  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that 
78  percent  of  the  workers  in  my  own  com- 
pany own  their  own  homes,  and  that  our 
weekly  normal  payroll  of  about  $36,000  to 
$40,000  is  by  far  the  largest  weekly  pajToU 
in  our  community  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  of  ap- 
proximately  15,000   population. 

The  important  raw  materials  and  the  con- 
servatively estimated  ann'oal  consumption 
in  the  manufacturing  proce.sses  of  our  prod- 
uct can  be  summanzed  as  follows: 
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And  we  must  not  forget  that  this  American 
craft  industry  we  are  discussing  annually 
e-pends  in  excess  of  $750,000  for  national 
advertising  of  products  to  consumers  in 
American  national  magazines  and  for  print- 
ing catalogs,  selling  aids  such  as  counter- 
cards,  display  pieces,  and  like  assistance  for 
consumer  selling  by  retailers  everywhere. 
This  expenditure  to  an  Important  e^^tent, 
can  be  translated  into  substantial  earnings 
by  American  labor,  for  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  high  labor  costs  involving  the 
printed  arts. 

We  will  further  say  that  these  raw  mate- 
rials and  supplies  come  largely  from  the 
central  West  as  that  is  the  location  of  most 
of  the  glass  plants  and  the  suppliers  have 
naturally  and  prcp>erly  so.  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  attempted  to  serve  this  industry 
from  the  same  geographical  location  in 
which  the  consuming  f.^ctories  are  lo- 
cated. It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  these  supply  industries:  for  our 
hand-made  glass  producers,  as  a  part  of  the 
general  glassware  Industry  of  America,  take 
only  a  portion  of  the  output  from  these  sup- 
ply producers  of  these  chemicals,  sand,  min- 
erals, refractories,  cartons,  packing  mate- 
rials, and  fuel.  What  percentage  of  the  total 
pioduced,  we  in  our  industry  consume,  is  a 
figure  I  cannot  sugggesl  to  you  with  any 
truthfulness  or  even  near  accuracy.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  must  agree  that  the  quanti- 
ties ILsted  and  their  implied  values  are  sub- 
Btautial  and  important  and  represent  valu- 
able national  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  just -mentioned  values, 
we  estimate  that  the  manufacturing  of 
American  hand-made  glass,  from  raw  mate- 
rials to  finished  product,  embodies  the  usage 
of  about  15.000  railroad  cars  per  year  and 
we  submit  that  when  we  had  this  estimated 
traffic  (or  transportation  load)  check  a  few 
days  ago  by  aa  official  of  the  Baltimore  it 
Ohio  Railroati  Co..  it  was  adequately   ana 


■ufBclently  developed  that  ctir  estimata  waa 
conservative. 

Gentlemen,  our  industr7  in  1948  produced. 
auccescfully  merchandised,  and  sold  approxi- 
mately $35,000,000  worth  of  hand-made  glass- 
ware. This  was  about  29  4  percent  absorbed 
by  the  American  retail  market,  as  there  la 
absolutely  no  opportunity  for  us  to  export 
merchand.se,  never  has  been  in  the  last  20 
years,  ani  we  do  not  see  any  cpporttinity 
currently  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  ex- 
cepting in  almost  negligible  aincunts  to 
Canada.  In  1949.  our  industry  produced  and 
sold  about  $30,700,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Note  the  decline  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  These 
flares  I  quote  were  released  as  of  April  28. 
19o0,  by  the  United  States  Btireau  of  Census 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  their 
publication  Facts  for  Industry.  In  both 
these  years,  my  own  company  produced  and 
sold  approximately  10  percent  of  these  an- 
nual total  figures.  I'm  getting  personal 
again  for  intended  and  related  reaaon. 

Imported  glassware  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  1949  had  a  market  value  at  Ameri- 
can factory-price  level  of  approximately  $8.- 
000,000.  In  1948.  the  similar  total  volume 
was  $1,000,000  smaller  than  in  1949.  Note 
the  increase;  from  nothing  at  end  of  war 
to  a  gigantic  current  value.  This  gives  you 
some  little  indication  of  the  trend  and  the 
dollar  value  of  imported  glanware  competi- 
tive to  cur  own  product.  I  have  attached 
two  exhibits  dealing  with  import  quantities. 
sources,  and  trends.  One.  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Glassware  Assr  clarion  Analysis,  1849-1948 
Imparts  of  Glassware  Most  Generally  Pro- 
duced by  Members  of  the  Association  Show- 
ing Dollar  Totals  and  the  Principal  Export- 
ing Countries"  dated  March  24,  1950.  An- 
other, the  "American  Glassware  Association 
Summary  of  Annual  Imports  (past  5  years) 
of  Glassware  Most  Generally  Produced  by 
Members  Showing  DoUar  Totals  and  Prin- 
cipal Exporting  Countries"  dated  March  30. 
1950.  This  latter  exhibit  shows  the  trend 
of  importations  by  countries.  1946  to  1949, 
Inclusive 

The  1S49  analysis  and  exhibit  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  being  dated  March  24  shows  1948 
and  1949  totals  of  importations  by  claaslfica- 
tions  of  merchandise  and  by  countries  of 
origin.  Beth  of  these  exhibits  are  based  upon 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
figures.  General  increases  are  evident  in 
nearly  all  instances. 

Our  own  occupational  forces  In  Germany 
and  Japan  are  admittedly  and  directly  com- 
peting with  us  in  our  own  American  markets, 
with  our  own  American  tax  money  as  their 
means,  and  without  hesitation  and  un- 
ashamedly they  tell  us  In  detail  of  their 
plans  for  extension  of  the  hand-glass  pro- 
ductive capacity  ia  Japan  and  in  occupied 
Germany  to  far  in  excess  of  prewar  levels 
and  ability. 

Now.  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
please,  I  would  again  like  to  become  personal 
and  put  these  import  figures  on  the  level  of 
mv  own  company,  the  Imperial  Glass  Corp. 
I  have  stated  to  you  that  we  produce  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  American  handmade  glassware. 
Had  there  not  been  $5,000,000  of  competitive 
importations  in  1948,  our  gross  business 
would  have  been  increased  by  $500,000  and 
in  1949  by  $600,000  if  foreign  glass  totaling 
$6,000,000  at  the  American  factory  level  had 
not  been  with  us.  In  ether  words,  last  year 
we  would  have  had  $50,000  of  business  each 
month  that  we  did  not  enjoy  and  our  em- 
ployees at  Imperial  would  have  had  390,000 
payroll  dollars  they  did  not  get  (about  $650 
per  wage  earner  on  our  payroll ) .  Last  year 
our  business  was  off  from  expectations  by 
approximately  this  $£00,000.  This  amount  erf 
gross  business  represented  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss  in  our  operatioa 
and  the  current  result  as  of  the  moment  la, 
in  our  Individual  factory,  tiuit  we  are  operat- 
ing at  about  30  percent  of  capacity.    We  have 
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no  lmm«lUte  ^.^pes  of  a  betterment  of  thU 
situation. 

For  tbe  Ujt  2  rears  the  most  Important 
retail  buyers  In  America  have  been  rlsitlng 
Kurope  tnd  oiiier  fvjreign  countries  to  pur- 
dua*  flaarvare  and  spend  thetr  buying 
■-proprtations  at  the  attractive,  foreien  give- 
away prices  baaed  upon  the  dreadfully  k>w 
f  -  '.-bor  rates      lU  hare  more  to  say 

R  .'".'.s    trend    la    purchasing    by    retail 

buyers  a  little  later  on  »n  my  presentation 

Let's  talk  for  a  mocnent  now  about  the 
comparKttT*  vmgc  ntf%  we  in  the  American 
haad-mad*  flass  Industry  pay  in  comparison 
to  the  rates  being  paid  by  ovi  foreifirn  com- 
petitors. Exhibit  ni.  which  is  attached,  will 
point  out  toxne  relative  waire  schedules  in 
foreign  eoantrles.  We  have  recently  been 
toM  by  tbt  United  States  Army  that  new 
wag*  rates  In  the  Japancae  hand- made  glass 
ladtistry.  which  are  considered  there  to  be 
very  high,  are  approximately  40  cents  an 
hcur.  areraite.  for  skilled  workers,  including 
all  frtn^  payments,  such  as  pensions,  resl- 
dtaUal  fuel,  hoxise  rental  allowarces.  and 
kxig  Mverance  pay:  while  in  the  United 
States,  the  cirrent  average  is  at  least  $1  75 
per  hour  for  the  same  skilled  workers,  not 
including  anr  extras  such  as  gtiaranteed 
turn  pay.  overtime,  vacations,  social  security. 
Insurance  contributions,  pensions,  house  al- 
lowances, residential  fuel  provisions,  liberal 
WTcrance.  et  cetera. 

The  waw  exhibit  I  am  now  referrlnj;  to, 
Ko  in.  deals  principally  with  rates  paid  In 
the  hand-glass  industry  in  socialistic  Eng- 
land. Germany,  ai.d  Communist  Czechoslo- 
vakia These  earnings  fl<^ures  are  based  on 
United  States  D?partment  of  Commerce  re- 
ports from  our  American  embaasiefc  In  the^e 
three  countries  The  averase  hourly  male 
rate  in  the  elsss  Industry  in  Enelnnd  in  June 
of  last  year  was  44';  c»nts.  Germany.  4""'^ 
cents:  the  average  hourly  rate  of  tjoth  men 
and  women  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  hand- 
made gl&ss  industry  was  36  cents.  We  are 
comparing  these  foreign.  comt)etitive  hour  y 
rates  to  the  hourly  rate  cf  $175  current. y 
paid  In  our  United  States  Inilustry  in  suppot 
ot  our  American  way-of-life.  What  a 
destructive  contrast 

The  am'tEingly  low  wages  paid  In  thej* 
three  countries — prior  to  deflation  of  cur- 
rencies— as  recorded  In  my  exhibit  III  shovs 
the  dlfllcultles  which  manufecturers  of  han<i- 
made  glassware  In  the  United  States  have  to 
overcome  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  sha-e 
of  our  own  American  domestic  market.  Wh<n 
It  Is  realized  that  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  cur  domestic  finished  produi-t 
Is  labor,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  with  Eu- 
ropean wages  averaging  fully  two-thirds  le.w 
than  cur  American  «a?es  there  Is  little 
chance  of  meeting  the  low-priced  European 
competition  based  on  thei^e  ridiculously  low 
wa^e  scales  Th:s  Is  conclu.sive  evidence  thjit 
foreign  nations  need  not  be  favored  any  more 
by  our  Government  cutting  tariffs,  for  they 
already  have  such  an  Immeasurable  advan- 
tage In  their  very,  very  low  labor  c<jsts.  In 
fact,  their  costs  Indicate  they  can  well  afford 
to  be  faced  with  duties  entirely  sufllclent  to 
give  Ame.-lcan  producers  a  fair  break,  and 
still  have  u-^  at  great  handicap.  Why  the  two 
great  American  parent  unii>ns,  the  American 
Federation  cf  Labor  and  the  CIO.  contlnu"  to 
back  the  present  United  States  trade  policy. 
with  no  restrictions  In  it  for  safeguarding 
their  members  who  are  eiigaeed  In  the  pro- 
duction of  gliss,  pottery,  lace,  gloves,  and 
many  other  American  craft -produced  Items. 
Is  a  mystery  to  those  of  us  laboring  in  their 
behalf.  To  encourage  the  sale  of  ImporU  In 
this  country,  u  the  present  Federal  admin- 
istration U  now  doing,  gives  support  to  main- 
taining low  wage  scales  In  Europe  and  will 
eventually  lead  to  tearing  down  the  wa*;e 
acales  In  this  country  and  bankruptcy  of  the 
Industries  which  must  compete  with  rulnoia 
Buropean  Import  prices. 

By  such  action,  encotiragement  U  also  lent 
to  the  actual,  currently  exksieni  condlilon 


where  American  manufacturers  of  these  com- 
petitive products  cannot  further  raise  wages, 
provide  pensions,  finance  adequate  holidays, 
vacations,  sick  benefits,  and  Insurance,  let 
alone  break  even  and  keep  their  heads  above 
water  The  only  Inevitable  result  and  In- 
dustrial relief  from  todays  situation  Is  an 
lounedlate  and  e.xtensive  reduction  In  the 
American  rate  of  pay  and  v.aiies.  and.  before 
too  long,  the  absolute  disap!)earance  of  em- 
ployment In  the  proud.  three-and-a-ha!f- 
ceniury  old.  skilled  trade  known  as  the 
makers  of  American  hand-crafted  glassware. 

While  we  American  manufacturers  claim, 
and  we  believe  impartial  authority  would 
admit,  that  we  have  higher  quality  than  the 
imported  article,  we  admit  that  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  there  Is  an  apparent  higher 
qua! It V  In  Imports  because  of  the  false  but 
alleged  mmantlcism  of  foreign  source  and 
cf  the  ridiculously  low  retail  prices  which 
come  about  because  of  the  serious  low  wage 
advantage.  There  are  no  shortages  In  our 
American  hand-made-glass  Industry  as  to 
capacity  or  as  to  ability.  Factories  that  exist 
in  this  country  can  produce  all  the  hand- 
made glassware  all  cf  North  America  can  ab- 
sorb, and  In  so  doing  we  can  offer  steady  em- 
ployment, increasing  employment,  and  the 
security  that  modern  wage  earners  demand. 
At  even  cost,  up  to  and  at  the  retail  level,  the 
American  industry  will  out -design,  out-sell, 
out-servlce.  and  out-perform  the  Imported 
sources  and  the  Imported  product. 

At  the  end  cf  this  statement  I  attach 
another  and  concluding  exhibit  which  we  In 
the  Industry  believe  to  be  a  true  condensa- 
tion ar.d  .summary  of  the  glassware  classifica- 
tions and  tariff  discussions  which  will  take 
place  in  Torquay.  England,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 28.  1950.  Many,  many  of  our  Im- 
portant articles  cf  manufacture  are  on  the 
docket  for  consideration  at  this  conference. 
It  appears  that  we  are  once  again  Just  as 
certain  as  winter  becomes  spring  and  sum- 
mer becomes  fall  to  suffer  further  In  interna- 
tional negotiations.  We  also  attach  a  cumu- 
lative list  of  tariff-duty  changes  on  glass- 
ware articles  and  we  asterisk  the  Items  which 
are  publicly  and  officially  declared  to  be  on 
the  Torquay  list.  We  submit  to  you  that  If 
we  suffer  further  tariff  cuts  and  damage  our 
Industry  Is  a  gone  goose.  Yea.  we  further 
submit.  In  all  sincerity  and  emphatically, 
that  all  relief  possible  under  so-called  escape 
clauses  now  in  existence  will  not  alter  the 
situation. 

May  I  now  extemporize  from  my  prepared 
statement  for  a  brief  moment.  First.  I  have 
here  some  glass  samples  I  want  to  submit  to 
you.  Second.  I  have  current  and  most  re- 
cent information  from  major  American  pro- 
ducers of  hand-made  glassware  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  you  Informally.  On  lx)th  sub- 
jects—  (1)  these  samples  and  (-'i  this  cur- 
rent operating  Information  which  has  Just 
today  come  Into  my  hands— I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  promptly  preparing  a  supple- 
mental statement  so  as  to  make  these  two 
matters  a  permanent  part  of  the  record.  I 
would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  proceed 
quickly  and  Informally  to  cover  these  mat- 
ters and  then  to  retxirn  to  my  brief  for  final 
concluding  thoughts. 

Submission  of  foreign  samples  priced  and 
domestic  comparisons. 

Ads  on  Imported  glass  by  prominent  Am.er- 
Ican  retailers  and  trends  of  domsstlc  pur- 
chases by  those  same  firms. 

Various  Indlvltlual  current  factory  operat- 
ing facts  In  our  American  Industry. 

We  feel  the  effect  of  this  disastrous,  dls- 
courp.gini?.  and  unfair  competition  from  for- 
eign-source merchandise  throughout  our  en- 
tire flfld  of  production.  Wc  feel  it  pretty 
generally  geographically.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  competition  from  Imported  mer- 
chandise was  confined  to  the  great  metro- 
politan retail  markets  such  as  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Washlngron,  Chicago,  San 
Frsncucv),  Los  Angeles.    Ihlj  is  nut  the  case 


since  the  last  war.  The  Importers  and  for- 
eign manufacturers  have  studied  our  Amer- 
ican merchandising  methods  and  our  dis- 
tribution methods  (at  the  suggestion  of  and 
with  the  aid  of  our  own  govsmmental  agen- 
cies) and  have  publicly  announced  their 
plans  to  compete  with  us  In  their  own  and 
our  American  trade  Journals  and  In  their 
propaganda  to  prospective  consumers  here 
In  America.  They  have  sales  organizations 
today  in  our  Nation  which  cover  all  of  our 
48  States  anfi  our  entire  market.  They  have 
regional  sales  campaign  offices  In  the  South, 
the  Southwest,  the  Midwest,  the  far  West, 
the  Northwest,  and  they  are  reaching  for 
every  dollar  they  can  secure  frcm  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

The  average  worker  In  the  hand-made 
gl.issware  Industry  of  America  is  highly 
skilled.  He  is  considerably  over  50  years  of 
age.  Well  over  half  of  our  active  workers 
must  of  necessity  serve  long  apprenticeships; 
for  Instance.  4  years  to  become  a  glass  blower. 
And  many  cf  our  so-called  unskilled  opera- 
tions require  a  vast  know-how  and  cannot 
be  obtained  readily  by  so-called  common 
labor  taken  at  random  from  our  community. 
Because  of  the  long  years  they  have  been 
employed  In  this  highly  skilled  craft  and 
because  of  their  advanced  ages,  our  workmen 
have  never  and  will  not  In  the  future  find 
ready  employment  In  other  trades  or  In 
other  Jobs. 

If  they  are  deprived  of  working  In  a  glass 
plant,  they  usually  try  to  form  a  little  co- 
operative and  work  for  themselves  for  what- 
ever they  can  get  out  of  It  In  the  way  of 
wages:  as  they  say.  Just  to  keep  their  hands 
In  the  trade  and  to  wait  for  better  times. 
Such  a  condition  will  literally  break  asunder 
our  skilled  and  established  working  units 
and  cause  their  utter  disappearance.  Our 
union,  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers" 
Union  (one  of  America's  oldest  craft  unions) , 
will  no  longer  And  Justifiable  existence  anrt 
our  Individual  companies  will  go  out  of 
^uslness. 

Gentlemen.  I  repeat — last  year  America 
consumed  nearly  $5,030,000  worth  of  foreign 
h^nd-made  glass  at  American  factory  level 
prices  (at  least  $12,000,000  at  American  re- 
tail price  levels).  Those  factory  wage  earn- 
ers directly  engaged  In  the  United  States 
domestic  industry  lost  65  cents  for  each 
one  of  those  $6,000.000 — or  total  waws  lost 
to  them  in  1949  of  $3.90O,0C0.  Accuul  earn- 
ings of  our  American  hand  crafters  of  glass 
in  1949  were  about  $20,000,000. 

An  1  what  about  the  capital  we  here  In 
America  have  Invested  to  provide  these  Jobs? 
Again  you  must  forgive  me  for  referring  to 
my  own  factory,  but  It  certainly  is  C)f  value 
for  you  to  know  that  In  our  own  plant  our 
capital  Investment  stands  today  at  fipproxl- 
mately  $3.5C0  for  every  employee  of  our 
group  of  about  600.  And  1 11  say  that  figure 
Is  a  fair,  average  one.  for  our  national  In- 
dustry. Is  this  Investment  In  time,  ,klll.  In 
money.  In  heartache.  In  management,  In 
struggle,  m  ability,  to  be  utterly  disregarded 
and  thrown  aside  as  at  the  same  time  *e  con- 
demn those  who  labor  In  our  Industry  to  a 
future  as  uncertain  as  words  could  describe? 

Somebody  said  the  other  day  that  the 
stockholders  In  our  Industry  would  have  to 
find  their  liquidating  benefits  from  o  her  use 
of  the  physical  plants  than  as  glass  fi.ctories. 

Most  of  you  gentlemen  (particular  y  those 
of  you  from  Pennsylvania.  We.st  Virginia, 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Texas,  and  California)  are 
f.imlllar  with  the  physical  construct  on  of  a 
glass  factory,  and  know  it  is  not  at  all  suited 
lor  ready  adaptation  to  other  type.-  of  In- 
dustry. Oar  production  equipment  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else  other  than  the 
manufacturing  of  hand-made  glas>.  Mr. 
Steclmau  from  the  White  House,  rec  ;ntly  in 
a  letter  to  CongrCi.sman  Stagczes.  of  W  est  Vir- 
ginia, quoted  In  an  editorial  in  the  Morgan- 
town  Dominion  new.spaper  of  Morg  uitown, 
W  Va  (whkh  editorial  I  attach  to  n  y  state- 
nieiu  as  an  eAhibit)  said  words  whici  would 
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Indicate  that  In  Washington  It  is  felt  there 
Is  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
American  hand-made  glass  Industry  and  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Staggers  and  his  associated, 
interested  citJzens  In  his  own  congressional 
district  take  immediate  steps  for  future  em- 
ployment elsewhere  of  those  new  engaged  in 
the  glass  business.  Gentlemen.  Is  this  an 
ofUcial  governmental  pronouncement  seal- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  industry?  Are  we  to 
accept  it  as  such?  If  so.  the  condition  arises 
as  a  direct  result  of  untoward  governmental 
action  and  as  such  cur  employees,  our  em- 
ployers and  the  owners  In  cur  Industry  are 
entitled  to  full,  fair,  adequate  and  prompt 
Indemnity  for  we  have  not  given  permission 
to  anyone  to  confiscate,  destroy,  or  give  away 
our  livelihood  and  property. 

A  conservative  estimate,  gentlemen  bared 
on  facts  I  have  just  read  to  ycu  from  various 
prime  producers  In  cur  American  Industry, 
Is  that  right  now  the  rate  of  current  op- 
erations throughout  our  trade  In  all  its  fac- 
tory units  IS  no  greater  than  50  percent  of 
1949  activity.  This  being  so.  the  years  pro- 
duction will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  only  $15.- 
000.000  as  compared  to  $30,oibo,000  in  1949 
and  $34,000,000  in  1948.  Estimated  total 
wages  will  be  only  I9.750.OCO  for  all  of  1S50, 
as  compared  to  $20  000000  in  1949  and  822,- 
000,000  plus,  in  1948.  Continued  operatiors 
at  such  a  level  for  the  rest  cf  1950  will  cause 
individual  worker  distress  of  magnitude  and 
bankrupt  our  entire  Industry. 

The  general  level  cf  the  retail  business  in 
America  Is  good,  as  Is  the  general  level  of 
employment.  Reliable  sources  report  1949 
retail  sales  of  china  and  glass  to  be  only 
slightly  below  1948.  and  currently  to  be  only 
under  1949  by  a  very  small  percentage.  Yes, 
American  hand-glass  producers  are  bad  off. 
I  submit  that  the  greatest  single  cause  is 
the  importation  of  chcap-lat)or-cost  foreign- 
made  glassware  with  which  it  Is  impossible 
to  compete,  plus  the  devilish  and  horrible 
foreign  competitive  advantages  arising 
through  a  manufacturing  system  which  does 
not  have  to  show  a  prcflt.  which  does  not 
have  to  give  a  whoop  about  costs  and  their 
relationship  to  prices  and  which  exists  today 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  "ur  Govern- 
ment has  set  it  up  in  business  and  keeps  it 
In  businers. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  patient  and 
courteous,  I  fervently  pray  you  are  discern- 
ing and  courageous.  You  and  the  American 
Congress  must  wholeheartedly  and  at  once 
act  to  save  this,  America's  oldest  craft  in- 
dustry. If  It  is  not  be  traded  or  given  clear 
away  and  be  gone  forever.  A  prompt,  com- 
plete and  thorough  prohibition  of  hand-glass 
Imports  is  the  only  answer.  No  other  treat- 
ment will  save  this  Industry.  Smiles.  Jovial- 
ity, promises,  preachments  will  be  to  no 
avail.  We  implore  your  best  consideration, 
your  prompt  action,  for  only  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  we  look  lor 
sUcccr.  .  All  other  governmental  streets  are 
closed  or  stenciled  "dead  end"  to  us.  Is  It 
necessary  to  condemn  our  own  American 
hand-glass  Industry  to  complete  dissolution 
to  save  the  rest  of  the  world? 


Ccnfusioa  m  Our  Governmfnt 
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Mr.  DONDZRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pre.<;idcnt  has  declartd  that  Senators 
McCarthy.  Bridges,  and  Wherry  were 
assets  of  the  Kremlin.  In  connection 
with  that  statement  of  who  is  an  asset 
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to  Russia  and  how  the  prestige  of  our 
Government  was  injured  abroad,  let  us 
look  at  what  happened  here  in  Washing- 
ton last  week. 

On  May  3.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Sirvices.  Senator 
Tydings.  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Roianans  of  Washington,  saying  among 
other  things  that  war  may  break  at  any 
time. 

On  the  same  day  S?crctary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson  and  George  F.  Kennan, 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  State. 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  the 
draft.  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  similarly 
testified  before  the  committee  on  the 
previous  day. 

These  three  men  based  their  requests 
on  the  greatly  deteriorated  international 
situation  which  they  described  as  the 
worst  since  the  war.  Incidentally,  and 
in  connection  therewith,  they  had  ob- 
tained an  increase  of  5350,000.000  over 
and  above  the  present  budget  for  national 
defense. 

The  next  day.  and  less  than  24  hours 
after  these  statements  were  made  by 
highly  authorized  officials  of  our  Gcv- 
crnment.  the  President  told  his  press 
conference  that  the  international  sit- 
uation was  not  particularly  concerning 
and  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as  in  1946. 
He  also  said  that  he  expected  to  reduce 
the  1952  and  1953  national  defense  ap- 
propriations. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  all  lines  of  information  avail- 
able to  him.  He  receives  every  day  a 
thorough  briefing  of  world  conditions. 
Surely  that  information,  which  comes 
from  State  and  defense  departments, 
cannot  be  at  variance  with  information 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  by 
Johnson,  Bradley,  and  Kennan. 

The  Presidents  statement,  transmit- 
ted to  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world,  caused  utm.ost  confusion.  Our 
people  were  confronted  with  these  con- 
flicting views  all  within  24  hours  and  do 
not  know  whom  to  believe. 

What  is  worse,  our  allies  in  western 
Europe  were  dismayed.  For  the  last  2 
months  there  have  been  repeated  sug- 
gestions from  western  Europe  military 
commands  that  their  weak  forces  be  bol- 
stered by  additional  American  grcund 
forces.  President  Truman's  statement 
about  reductions  is  considered  by  these 
Europeans  as  an  indication  that  such 
reinforcemient?  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
That  eventuality  worries  them  more  than 
the  charges  against  possible  communism 
in  the  American  Government. 


Biggest  Story 
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Mrs.    ST     GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  sixteenth  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country. 
Biggest  Stost 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  primitive  American  Communists  of 
49  years  ago  called  themselves  by  many 
nam.es.  They  had  no  formed  system  of 
thought,  no  organized  political  machinery 
and  no  spectacular  leadership. 

Least  cf  all  did  they  have  a  disciplined 
corps  of  spies  and  administrators  working 
with  them  inside  the  colleges  and  Govern- 
ment offices  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  were  what  the  Moscow-trained  mod- 
em types  have  since  contemptuously  called 
native  radicals  and  were  mainly  Just  con- 
fused and  rattled  by  the  upsurge  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  expansion  following  the 
United  States  Civil  War. 

Few  of  them  were  much  attracted  by  the 
scientific  socialism  of  Karl  Marx,  beyond 
occasional  a'j;reement  with  his  picture  of 
a  world  free  of  want  and  trouble.  Vt'hlch, 
after  all,  is  an  ideal  not  Invented  by  Marx. 

But  as  fresh  waves  of  immigrants  came 
over  from  Europe,  an  occasional  one  was 
caught  up  In  the  thread  of  imported  hates 
and  intrigues  that  some  of  the  new  arrivals 
did  not  shed. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  this  looking  back- 
ward. After  all.  America  has  been  settled 
and  developed  by  fugitives  from  Europe  and 
all  that's  m  it.  Our  ancestors  came  here 
net  to  carry  on  the  fruitless  conflicts  of  the 
past  but  to  forget  them  and  build  the  New 
World. 

Work  on  that  New  World  was  well  In  prog- 
ress 40  years  ago  when  a  well-to-do  Russian 
farmer's  son  became  so  intolerable  to  the 
government  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  through  his 
propagandizing  for  revolt  that  he  was  utterly 
banished  and  exiled. 

Those  are  chilling  words.  They  raise  the 
Idea  of  misery  and  horror.  But.  in  fact,  this 
banished  revolutionary  named  Lev  Davido- 
Titch  Eronstein.  who  called  himself  Leon 
Trotsky,  suffered  comfortably. 

First  the  Czar's  pjollce  tried  to  lose  him  In 
the  frontier  country  of  Siberia.  But  soon  he 
was  back.  Local  jails  only  give  him  time 
to  think  up  new  tacks  for  the  Czar's  chair. 
So.  finally,  he  was  kicked  over   the   l)order. 

You  can  compare  the  terrors  and  oppres- 
sions of  czarist  times  with  the  present  peace 
under  Stalm  from  this:  Trotsky  in  Europe 
immediately  became  a  correspondent  for 
Russian  newspapers  and  magazines.  WTOte 
books  that  were  widely  read  back  home,  and 
at  regular  intervals  his  friends  and  family 
came  over  to  meet  him  In  the  wineshops  of 
eld  Vienna. 

Have  you  made  any  dates  along  the  edge 
of  the  Iron  curtain  lately  with  anybody  from 
the  ether  side? 

When  the  war  of  1914-18  broke  out.  Trotsky 
was  In  Germany,  so  he  took  off  for  New  York 
City,  traveling  by  easy  stages  all  around 
Europe. 

In  his  autobiography  Trotsky  claims  that 
President  Wocdrow  Wilson  stole  the  famous 
Fourteen  Points  for  peace  that  lie  now  be- 
tween the  pages  of  the  story  of  things  past 
from  the  proofs  of  a  book  Trotsky  had  sent  to 
a  New  York  publisher. 

Ar.d  certainly  som.ebody  worked  into  Wil- 
son's mind  the  germ  seeds  of  world  govern- 
ment which  first  took  shape  as  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  then  came  back  with 
Korsevelt  as  the  United  Nations. 

Now.  somev,hat  more  baggy  in  the  knees 
and  with  its  shirt  tall  flapping  In  the  breeze, 
h;re  It  is  again.  Joining  college  girls  and 
m.oldy  old  political  has-beens  under  tucix 
banners  as  Union  Now  and  World  Federalists. 

Trotsky  later  wrote  of  his  American  yean: 

'My  only  proXessicn  in  N?w  Ycrk  was  that 
cf  a  prv;less;onal  revolutionary." 
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AixJL  h«  »dd^J: 

~*  *  *  m  :  ho9e  <te5«  mj  proteMtoa  was 
no  more  reprct^ex^ubto  ttea  ttet  oC  •  boot« 
ie«rer  • 

D*ys  of  Arrpricftn  innocence. 

Lir.e  d.vl  ve  irtTW  tkat  cat  day  icon 
Trot^jr  would  be  cooaaadlav  araU«s  in  tl.e 
fteld  at  var;  tbat  be  would  next  be  stripped 
oC  Um  pcvcr  and  florx;  tikat  be  would  ai^aln 
•w  to  tiM  New  World.  And  vet  tliat  \ixe  long 
arm  ot  Stauia  wouU  reach  tuin  and  luwck  out 
his  bratiM  VVHI  m  be  sat  conecting  proofs 
on  hu  rrcord  o(  StaUn's  nae  from  bank 
rotbfT  ^.^  crar. 

Cr  -.      dlgatflsd  United  States  pub- 

lls^i.^:  _.  ..<«:  .r  Bwpar  4  Bro^  vith  tbe  beM 
(race  it  ciuld  mtisMr.  voukl  actually  vlth- 
bokt  that  amaring  story  from  publication 
fcacauw  F  D  Rix«eTeIt  had  the  United  S'.^;es 
of  Ammtie^  tten  deeply  entangled  In  Stalin's 


Tet  all  I  thesa,  things  happened,  and  so 
ly.  man}  more,  that  even  the  most  severe 
of  Ukla  ninntng  account  cannot  but 
■mtlon  them. 

Let  It  be  ncted  ihrn.  merely  that  Trotsky 
tn  New  Tork  saw  a  lerule  &eld  in  which  to 
work.    Bt  later  wrote: 

~In  the  Vbttad  States  there  la  a  lar«:e  class 
of  suooaMrm  and  aeml-«uceaatful  doctors. 
lawyers,  denttott.  engineers  and  the  Uke  who 
divide  thctr  predoas  hours  of  rest  between 
ooDoerta  1^  European  celebrltiea  and  the 
Amcnean  Socialist  party  ** 

He  didnt  think  them  much  and  even 
caltod  ODC  oi  tbetr  leaders.  Morris  Hillquitt. 
a  "BiAMtt  of  tb*  Babbltta.'*  But  Trotsky 
tnildcd  more  p(4aaaoualy  here  than  he  )^new. 
tly  they  admired  him  and  in  their 
they  followed  him  when  the  czars 
fvaammcnt  fell  and  Alexander  Kerensky.  the 
head  erf  the  temporary  government,  let  Trot- 
■ky  crine  home 

Incredible,  lantastlc,  but  stUl  the  foolish 
KerenskT  let  Trouky  come  home.  Onoe 
there,  he  Joined  a:  once  with  the  poison  flea, 
Lenin,  to  destroy  Kerensky. 


Exteuioa  of  Old  A^e  and  Retirement 
Benefits  of  Socikl  Sectxrity  Act  to 
Smgv  Workers  Favored  by  Hawkiian 
Plasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

acix&jkrx  ntc>M  H-^w^n 

IX  TKE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATn-K3 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1950 

BIT  F.^RRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker, 
luxler  leuve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcxiiD.  I  wish  lo  pre.sent  herewnh  the 
text  of  a  statement  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  on  March  22 
by  Ernest  W  Greene,  vice  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Su^ar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion.   His  statement  follows: 

fiETOCZ   TKE    COMMITTZS    OH    pTNAKC*.    UMrflS 
bTATEs    bLMKTZ.     IN    THE    M^TXtM    OF    boClAL 

tSxct-arfT   Act  Revisit. .s 
{Statement  of  Eroest  W    Greene    rice  preal- 
dent.    Hawaiian    Su^ar    Planters'    Av>ocia- 
tlon.  March  22.  I(«60) 

1  a-Ti  Ernest  W  Greene,  rtce  president  of 
the  Riwalian  Suc&r  PUntem*  A«*<>cu'.ifm.  ul 
which  All  of  the  producers  oi  sugar  in  Hawaii 
are  members 

The  eaecu'lve  committee  of  the  ssaocla- 
tton.  on  March  13.  1950.  unanimously 
adopted  a    caotuiion  as  foUows- 

n^'herras  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  the 
L'nlteO  iJUic!  tJei.iiu  u  presently  condU;.Ung 


hf.-.r.r.Ts  on  pr  'jv^scd  amendments  of  the 
S^x-ui  Securuy  A«.t.  and  consideration  Is  be- 
li\g  given  by  said  committee  to  proposals  for 
the  extenaloa  of  the  coverage  of  said  act 
to  induda  peraous  not  now  receiving  benefits 
provided  by  the  act :  Now.  therefore,  he  it 

'Jteaolved,  That  this  committee  express  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United 
Statea  Senate  the  position  of  the  su^rar  plan- 
tation companies  of  Hawaii  tn  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  coverage  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  order  to  entitle  agri- 
cultural labor  to  the  same  old-age  and  retire- 
ment Ijeneflts  now  received  ty  other  persons 
covered  by  the  act  " 

The  production  of  8t;garcane  and  the  proc- 
•aatng  of  raw  sugar  therefrom  is  necessarily 
a  large-scale  operation  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  In  Hawaii.  Persons  employed  by 
sugar  prodtjcers  are  engaged  In  year-round 
employment  In  evcrj-  phase  of  the  farming 
ar.d  harvesting  of  sugarcane,  transporting 
such  stigarcane  to  the  sugarmlU  on  the  plan- 
tation farm,  and  processing  it  Into  raw  sugar. 

About  one- half  of  the  employees  of  sugar 
producers  are  employed  In  employment  which 
Is  covered  by  the  present  Sbclal  Security  Act. 
The  other  half  are  employed  in  employment 
which  is  defined  by  the  act  as  agrlctiltural 
and.  therefore,  they  are  exempt  from  such 
coverage.  Exemption  In  this  Instance  means 
that  m.iny  thovisands  of  the  persons  employed 
In  producing  stigar  do  not  participate  In  the 
Ijeneflts  of  social-security  legislation. 

The  sugir  producers  of  Hawaii  urge  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  to  employees  employed 
m  agriculture  the  old-age  and  retirement 
benefits  which  ere  now  received  by  persons 
who  are  covered  by  the  act. 

We  believe  that  coverage  of  agrlculttiral 
workers  will  accomplish  simple  Jtistlce  by  af- 
fording to  stich  workers  the  security  which 
Is  now  enjoyed  by  other  workers  who  a.'e 
employed  In  employment  which  Is  so  cla^iikl- 
fied  as  to  t>e  covered. 


Mail  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF    iyiDl.K>.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

^L'  W.\LSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
called  attention  to  a  scandalous  situation 
ex;.sting  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
having  to  do  with  subsidy  pajTncnts  made 
the  railroads  for  transporting  mail. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  payments  to  Uie 
railroads  for  not  iraiisporting  mail,  since 
they  carry  only  akwut  half  of  the  mail 
they  are  paid  to  transport. 

For  this  fantastic  situation  we  have 
the  word  of  Postmaster  General  Donald- 
son himself.  In  my  statement  of  April 
21.  appearing  at  pases  A2902  and  A2903 
of  the  Co?»cRESSio.N.\L  Record  of  that  day. 
I  quoted  Mr.  Donaldsons  testimony  to 
that  effect  in  hcannps  before  the  Houic 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Cymmitu-e. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  m  his 
order  of  April  17  reducing  drastically 
the  postal  service  furnished  the  American 
public,  the  Postmaster  General  did  not 
complain  about  Uus  condiUon.  If  the 
Postmaster  General  is  Interested  in  econ- 
omy, he  .should  ecorK*ralze  wherever  pos- 
sible, without  diminis.hin*^  the  service  lor 
which  Uie  American  public  is  payins. 


The  Postmaster  General  at  hast  pays 
lip  service  to  this  principle.  In  his  order 
of  April  17.  he  states  as  follows 

Tills  Department  Is  exerting  every  effort 
to  provide  for  the  public  the  bes.  possible 
postal  service  at  the  least  possible  cost.  We 
are  taking;  advantage  cf  every  knojirn  device 
or  program  that  Is  suitable  In  the  operation 
of  the  f>ostal  service,  to  Improve  the  service, 
better  the  working  conditions  of  '  he  postal 
people,  and  reduce  the  operating  (osts. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  is  Imown  in 
lew  as  a  sclf-servmg  statement.  I  ques- 
tion Its  accuracy.  Laying  off  t  lousands 
of  letter  carriers  by  orderinii  he  loads 
on  the  backs  of  the  remaindei  doubled 
can  hardly  t)e  described  as  'bettering  the 
working  conditions  of  the  postal  peo- 
ple." And  it  is  no  improveme  it  in  the 
postal  service  to  cut  mail  del.veries  in 
half. 

I  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Donaldson  can 
accomplish  what  he  claims  tc  seek  by 
his  order.  If  the  postal  service  was 
operated  efficiently  before — end  here 
agam  Mr.  Donaldson  says  it  was — this 
order  does  not  make  sense.  It  simply 
will  not  work. 

I  also  fail  to  see  why  the  Postmaster 
General  did  not  instead  coirect  the 
scandalous  railroad  situation  vhich  he 
himself  has  adraitted  to  exist.  He  pays 
approximately  $250,000,000  aniually  to 
railroads  for  transporting  mai  :  but  he 
receives  only  half  the  service  he  pays 
for.  Instead  of  seeking  to  double  the 
load  of  the  letter  carrier,  I  assert  the 
Postmaster  General  should  ha;e  cut  in 
half  the  payments  made  to  -ailroads. 
He  would  save  much  more,  a:  id  would 
only  be  doing  his  duty. 

But  Mr.  Donaldson  did  not  do  this. 
In  fact,  he  denied  that  it  could  t>e  done. 
In  this  same  order  of  April  17,  he  said: 

About  &6  percent  of  all  expen  litures  In 
the  operation  of  the  postal  service  Is  for 
salaries  and  transportation  costi.  We  In 
the  Department  have  no  control  o.er  either. 
Salaries  are  fixed  by  the  Congress,  i.nd  trans- 
portation ratea  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  (  ivil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  with  this 
statement,  and  believe  that  ihe  Post- 
master General  is  not  as  helpless  as  he 
claims  to  be.  The  General  A<  counting 
Office  for  one  does  not  have  its  sym- 
pathies actively  aroused  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  Postmaster  General  paihetically 
pleading  that  his  transportation  costs 
are  beyond  his  control;  in  cfTcc;.  that  he 
most  order  and  pay  for  twice  the  amount 
of  railroad  service  he  needs. 

I  have  reference  to  a  repo  t  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  fll<d  only  a 
few  days  a^o  with  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civd  Service  Committee,  and  en- 
titled, "Report  on  Study  Mac  e  of  the 
Round  Trip  Provisions  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916." 

That  report  is  37  pages  long,  and  con- 
tains 24  exhibits  It  is  most  difficult 
but  interesting  reading.  Mucli  is  said; 
but  it  appears  that  even  mort  was  left 
unsaid,  because  the  General  A*-counting 
Office  did  not  attempt  to  report  com- 
pletely on  the  tran-sportation  cf  mail  by 
railroad.  Had  the  report  been  intended 
to  cover  that  subject  completely,  I  am 
confident  that  a  situation  of  extreme 
gravity  would  have  been  presented. 
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The  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916 
which  governs  the  transportation  of  mail 
by  railroad  companies  contains  what  is 
known  as  the  "round  trip"  provision. 
That  section  of  the  law  '39  U.  S.  Code 
535  •  requires  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  pay  at  the  same  .rate  for  the  return  of 
a  mail-storage  car  as  was  paid  for  its 
full  out-bound  movement,  provided  the 
car  is  not  used  by  the  railroad  for  other 
traffic  on  the  return  run.  Suppose  the 
D.^partment  ships  50  carloads  of  parcel 
post  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
usos  only  20  of  these  cars  to  return  parcel 
post  originating  in  Los  Angeles  to  Chi- 
ca:;o.  The  remaining  20  cars,  if  hauled 
back  empty,  without  being  put  to  other 
use  by  the  railroads,  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  full  rate. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  a  bill.  S. 
1596.  o.Tered  to  repeal  this  provision. 
That  committee  asked  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Report  to  aid  it  in 
passing  judgment  on  this  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  many  interesting  facts 
are  revealed  by  the  GAO  report.  Among 
them  is  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  permitted  the  railroads  to 
abu.se  this  provision  of  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  greatly  the  amount  of 
empty  space  paid  for.  While  some 
empty  returns  must  under  the  law  be 
paid  for.  this  has  been  turned  into  a 
racket  by  the  railroads  with  Post  Office 
Department  approval. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  this  must  be 
a  racket.  According  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson,  only  half  the  space  paid 
for  is  used.  Not  all  cars  carryine  mail 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  must  be  re- 
turned empty.  The  people  in  Los  An- 
geles can  writ?  as  well  as  read.  It  is  a 
fair  assum.ption  that  in  a  random  mo- 
ment some  citizen  of  that  fair  city  must 
feel  the  stir  of  a  literary  impulse,  and 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Chicago. 
Parcel  post  must  be  mailed  east  as  well 
as  west.  There  must  be  other  traffic 
than  mail  which  the  railroads  could  use 
to  fill  the  cars. 

Some  reason  for  the  tremendous  empty 
space  paid  for  is  given  at  page  2  of  the 
GAO  report,  which  states: 

Ihe  study  has  Indicated  that  cars  carry- 
ing full  pay  loads  out  do  not  return  promptlv, 
but  are  often  directed  to  other  use  for  the 
carrier's  convenience  and  substitute  cars  are 
returned,  making  it  possible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  realize  a  greater  income  The  pro- 
priety of  this  oractlce  Is  a  possible  question 
since  the  act  (39  U.  S  C  535 1  does  no*  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  such  substitution. 

The  substitution  cf  cirs  further  compli- 
cates the  administration  of  the  round-trip 
provisions. 

Many  substitute  cars  are  returned  In 
freight  trains  and  the  trip  Is  paid  for  at 
passenger  rates. 

The  operation  of  the  round-trip  provi- 
sions has  resulted  in  numerous  complex 
agreements,  which  assure  the  railroads  full 
psynient  for  all  returned  deadhead  cars  ar.d 
empty  space.  In  some  Instances  the  return 
movement  Is  In  advance  of  the  out-bound 
loaded  movement. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  done 
what  it  can  to  pay  the  railroads  as  much 
money  for  the  emp^y  return  of  cars  as 
possible.  It  has  allowed  them  to  sub- 
stitute other  cars  for  those  in  which  the 


mail  was  carried  in  the  out -bound  move- 
ment. It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  defy 
the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  those  of 
this  Congress  by  agreeing  tiat  the  re- 
turn movement  can  precede  ."ather  than 
follow  the  initial  movement.  You  and 
I  must  go  somewhere  before  we  can  re- 
turn; Postmaster  General  Donaldson  has 
hit  upon  a  way  to  reverse  this  natural 
time  order  in  the  case  of  pc^stal  cars — 
when  to  do  so  means  increased  pajTnents 
to  the  railroads. 

In  my  statement  of  April  :»1.  I  quoted 
testimony  given  under  oath  1-y  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
He  testified  that  the  deterraining  fac- 
tor of  his  decision  regarding  railway 
mail  service  was  the  financial  benefits 
that  were  accruing  to  the  niilioad,  and 
that  has  been  one  of  the  po;icies  of  the 
Departm2nt.  Mr.  Hardy  appears  to  be 
an  honest  man.  on  the  witness  stand. 
Yet.  Mr.  Donaldson  states  that  transpor- 
tation costs  are  expenses  over  which  he 
has  no  control.  If  that  is  sd,  why  dees 
he  enter  into  agreements  permitting 
substitute  cars  to  be  returned,  which, 
according  to  the  GAO,  are  for  the  car- 
rier s  convenience  •  •  •  making  it 
possible  for  the  railroads  to  realize  a 
greater  income.  Why  does  he  permit 
substitute  cars  to  be  retumeil  in  freight 
trains,  and  pay  for  the  trip  at  passenger 
rates?  Why  does  he  enter  lato  numer- 
ous complex  agreements  which  assure 
the  railroads  full  paj-ment  for  ail  re- 
turned deadhead  cars  and  empty  space? 
Is  he  working  for  the  railroads  or  the 
Post  Office  Department:* 

An  agreement  of  the  kind  referred  to 
is  found  in  exhibit  No.  6  acccmpanj-ing 
the  G.\0  report.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
found  itself  faced  with  operating  difficul- 
ties if  It  cculd  no:  claun  cred;t  for  empty 
return  of  mail  cars  from  the  west  coast 
in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from 
east  to  west.  In  other  words,  this  rail- 
road wanted  to  use  its  cars  as  it  saw  fit, 
and  still  claim  every  cent  ix)ssible  for 
deadhead  cars.  To  this  request  the  De- 
partment agreed.  By  virtue  oi  its  policy 
of  aiding  the  railroads  financally  where- 
ever  possible,  it  made  sure  tht.t  the  Santa 
Fe  could  handle  all  other  traffic  and 
squeeze  the  last  possible  doll.\r  from  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  Deputy 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
agreed  in  wntirig.  as  follows: 

It  Is  also  our  understanding  of  the  space 
rules  that  the  round-trip  p:-ovislon  was 
written  Into  law  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
railroads  to  claim  deadhead  pay  for  cars 
used  in  the  Initial  movement  for  mail  when 
these  deadhead  cars  could  not  be  used  for 
other  traffic.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  the 
deadhead  claims  should  be  otiser\ed  care- 
fully in  all  Instances,  in  order  to  operate 
within  the  intent  of  our  understanding  of 
the  law.  Regardless,  you  mar  advise  Mr. 
McNulty  that  we  will  allow  deadhead  pay 
for  cars  operated  in  tram  8,  li  advance  of 
the  Initial  movement  and  if  all  space  needed 
In  train  8  Is  furnished  for  the  handling  of 
mall. 

Note  carefully  this  letter.  It  states  the 
author's  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  law; 
it  then  piously  admonishes  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  proceeds  lo  approve  a 
departure  from  the  law.  What  is  behmd 
this?  Does  the  author  wish  it  under- 
stood that  he  is  aware  that  he  is  giving 


something  away,  and.  if  so,  why?  Per- 
haps the  answer  is  found  in  other  testi- 
mon:*  of  John  Hardy,  general  superin- 
tenden*'  of  the  railway  mail  service, 
quoted  in  my  statement  of  April  21.  I 
quote  this  again: 

Well,  all  larze  railroads  have  what  Is  known 
as  managers  of  the  mail  and  express  traffic. 
Tiie  majority  of  those  employees  are  former 
employees  of  the  Post  OSce  Department, 
railway  mail  service. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
salaries  of  these  graduates  from  the 
railway  mail  service  with  the  sums  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  postal  sen'ice. 

The  Postmaster  General  entered  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Washington 
as  Deputy  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  branch  of  the  Department 
handling  railway  mail  transportation.  A 
full  investigation  should  t>e  made  of  these 
conditions.  I  ask  and  call  upon  the 
Comptroller  General  to  institute  such  a 
general  investigation:  and  simulta- 
neously I  urge  prompt  knd  affirmative 
action  on  House  Resolution  547,  intro- 
duced by  me  on  April  21. 


Effect  of  Imports  on  Employment  io  the 
Glass  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

CF   OHIO 

IN  TIiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  present  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Harry  H.  Cook,  president 
of  the  American  Funt  Glass  Workers' 
Union,  on  his  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Imports  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

There  is  no  question  that  imports  of 
glass  and  pottery  from  slave-labor  coun- 
tries such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
iron-curtain  nations  are  having  a  crip- 
pling effect  in  the  glass  and  pottery 
business  in  this  country.  Unless  the 
Congress  takes  some  action  to  limit  this 
importation,  these  industries  are  faced 
with  extinction.  To  allow  these  indus- 
tries to  be  squeezed  out  by  this  kind  of 
competition  it  not  only  un-American 
but  absolutely  stupid  and  certainly  im- 
desirable. 

STATEME>fT  PRESENTED  BT  MH.  HaP.RT  H.  COOK, 

PREsroFNT  American  Flint  Glass  WoPKras' 
Union,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  AND   Laeor    Steed    St-^coMMrrrEE   oif 

IMPCBTS    AND    EMPLOYMENT,   MAT    6.    1950 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

I  appear  for  and  represent  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Work- 
ers' Union  of  North  America.  Our  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  1878  and  I  am  pleased 
to  make  the  statement  to  you  that  we  are 
one  of  the  eldest  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  industry  la  which 
our  members  are  employed  and  must  def>end 
upon  for  their  livelihood  is  one  of  our  coun- 
try's oldest  industries  with  its  first  factory 
at  Jamestown,  Va  ,  in  1608.  We  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Ameucau  Federation  of  Labor. 
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X  vl»b  tb«  roniin*.:tee  to  know  thAt  I  hav« 
be«i;  X  Tcrt^r  in  the  glAS«  tndxutnr  for  the 
pact  57  ypATS.  stATtiag  at  tt;e  a^e  cf  IC  I 
vcTkMl  In  (laaMMre  'actotIcs  jls  a  (k.'.led 
rriLftsin&n  for  maaj  jrars  For  tbf  pA«t 
S4  y*i%  I  h^v*  Mpf«KDT<>(l  lh«  irork«T9  In 
the**  incf'-if'r-.es  m  one  oJ  vbcir  lnt«matJan»l 
oOocn.    i^ie   p&«;   10  f^ATt   »*   IntCTTiaUonal 

'W^i:e  bua'.ricas  g^r^erallT  ia  rrA£or.Abl7 
focMl.  «e  fir::!  vhe  American  hand>mad«  glaj*- 
var*  ir.i-s:ry  in  a  seriout  condition  and 
rapidlT  rradUDg  tlM  point  ai  catastrophe  be- 
(tf  tb»  tfUBagtiic  Influraop  and  effects 
at  (lassvire  produced  by 
In  ooontnes  embrared  by  the 
plan  and  alao  betund  the  so-califd 
curtain. 

Xmporu  need  not  be  ln.iirlrus  bu:  can 
In  facr  be  rery  liar!r.rul  I:  is  r.rt  culy  a 
matter  of  q'jantity  but  p«rt>cular!T  one  of 
pnccs  11  we  had  competuiTe  panty  with 
bnporta.  ao  liia:  otir  domertic  prxlucta  vctild 
■ot  b«  iiadeiaold  In  our  own  market  we 
«o«U4  DO<  face  the  ccnatant  threat  to  otir 
vac*  ataadarda  that  nam  confront  ua. 

Tbc  facta  are  that  the  extremely  low  wages 
paid  In  oUter  countries,  rucli  aa  Japan  and 
Cfilioalorakla .  not  offset  by  lower  produc- 
ttwttj.  gives  these  countr:e«  a  great  prlre  ad- 
Tanta^e  In  thla  market.  This  adrantase  is 
not  based  on  greater  efficiency  of  the  foreign 
producers  as  some  people  wtmld  hate  you 
bcUerc;  nor  Is  It  based  en  greater  skill  of 
foreign  vorkmren.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
ch  them  In  both  these  respects,  but  we 
cannot  match  thetr  prices  without  sacrlfic- 
tng  something  that  la  the  pride  of  America, 
namely,  the  high  living  standard  that  makes 
this  couEtr;  stand  out  alone  ever  the  rest 
Of  the  wrjrld, 

Thu  high  standard  of  living  make*  us  rul- 
neraoie  to  the  oriilaught  of  low-wage  pro- 
ducers abroad  This  is  to  say.  we  cannot 
to  compete  on  a  wholly  tinequal  wage 
The  only  poaeibie  result  of  being 
lorced  to  meet  this  competition  is  unemploy- 
ment, jofolcssneas.  poor  working  conditions 
and  a  gradual  decline  to  the  economic  level 
of  these  foreign  cumpeiiiors. 

We  are  delighted.  Mr  Chairman,  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee that  Is  Interested  in  the  employment 
an«le  of  import  competition.  We  have  been 
coming  down  here  for  years  and  we  might 
as  well  have  saved  our  breath.  We  have 
simply  been  t'.id  In  effect  that  if  we  cannot 
meet  the  competition  that  faces  us  we  might 
as  well  face  the  music  Instead.  The  prevaii- 
Ing  theory  in  the  State  Department  seems  to 
be  that  if  an  American  industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  imports  the  fault  lies  with  the 
American  Industry. 

We  are  held  to  be  melBclent.  tineconomlc. 
or  to  be  marginal  producers  If  we  cannot 
meet  the  abominable  wages  paid  in  com- 
peting countries.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fore- 
going ta  an  unfortunate  theory  and  to  de- 
scribe our  glassware  industry  in  this  way 
U  worse  yet.  The  workers  in  our  glassware 
Industry  arc  well  paid.  Tliey  are  sklilful 
artisans  and  we  need  offer  no  apologies  to 
any  workers  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  believe  that  we  represent  tlie  workers 
of  an  industry  that  might  aa  well  l>e  di^• 
carded,  the  State  Department  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  glassware  Industry 
{pressed  and  blrjwn  branch)  was  petting 
along  very  well  However.  Czech.  Japanese. 
and  German  glass  tableware  has  given  us 
more  and  more  tr<nible  Today  there  la  arute 
danger  of  shutdowns  arid  layoffs.  The 
question  la  how  far  this  mu«t  go  before  relief 
can  be  had    if  any 

^w.  if  any  of  our  American  hsnd-pro- 
ductlon  fiaas  planU  are  operating  more  than 
60  percent  of  normal  cafmrtty  today  Many 
are  operating  f  tr  bekrw  50  percent  and  •'une 
are  abcut  i<j  c)(««  Irulefinltety  Many  of 
these  planu  are  in  small  c.mmunltles  whl<  h 
depend  >ipoD  them  to  furnish  emplo}tnenl 


and  to  support  the  needs  of  such  coramunl- 
tK"?  In  speaking  for  the  more  than  35.000 
w>  rkers.  I  also  presume  to  sperJt  for  the 
many  b&nd-made  gla.'^j^ware  factories  that 
constitute  the  Industry  as  a  whole  repre- 
senting a  heavy  and  vital  financial  invest- 
ment. 

Our  workers  are  trained  tn  glassmaklng 
and  not  as  product  ion -line  workers  In  auto- 
mobile faclorlea  or  as  steelworkers.  or  elec- 
trical workers.  In  the  handicraft  part  of  our 
Industry  individual  skill  still  counts.  Our 
workers  retain  the  close  connection  between 
wi^rkman  and  final  product,  the  lack  of 
which  psychologists  consider  as  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  modem  industry. 

We  are  told  by  high  authority  in  our  Gov- 
ernment that  If  the  American  elaseware  in- 
dustry cannot  survive  the  onslaught  of  im- 
portation they  should  engage  in  new  busi- 
ness and  that  the  displaced  glaseworkers 
will  be  afforded  some  kind  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment relief  while  training  for  new  kinds 
of  work.  Whv  should  the  American  glass- 
ware industry  be  sacrificed  and  why  should 
our  highly  skilled  glassworkers  be  forced, 
and  the  thousands  of  other  workers  in  the 
industry  be  forced,  to  depend  upon  extended 
Federal  unemployment  relief? 

Our  Government,  through  its  social  secu- 
rity regulations,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a 
worker  has  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of 
work  he  desires  to  do.  Surely  our  people 
would,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  be  de- 
prived of  this  freedom  and  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept employment  which  they  do  not  chooee 
to  accept.  Our  people  are  good  Americans 
and  splendid  citizens.  They  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  should  not  be  expected  to  submit 
to  being  moved  like  common  cattle  to  other 
places  of  employment  through  governmental 
regulations  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  The 
State  Department  propagandists  condemn 
the  Russians  for  uprooting  humanity  by  their 
transfers  of  large  groups  of  people  to  new 
areas  of  employment  yet  they  propose  to 
force  our  good  American  glass  workers  to 
sell  their  homes,  take  their  children  out  of 
schools  and  move  into  strange  communities 
and  accept  employment  contrary  to  their 
w;.ihes. 

Are  we  In  America  all  to  become  produc- 
tion-line workers,  or  are  we  to  retain  smaller 
industries  in  smaller  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States?  Shall  we  no 
longer  produce  anything  that  will  be  worth 
possessing  a  generation  or  a  hundred  years 
later?  Are  we  to  succumb  completely  to  ma- 
chinery and  be  deprived  of  ail  the  arts  of 
handicraft   production? 

Tills  Is  precisely  what  will  happen  if  we 
cannot  have  proper  protection  In  Industries 
that  stUl  offer  opportunity  for  handicraft 
labor.  Apparently  we  are  to  be  forced  to  go 
to  Europe  or  anywhere  but  the  United  Stales 
If  we  are  to  find  any  articles  that  embody 
Individual  skill,  artistry,  and  craftsmanship. 
In  the  United  States  only  machine-made 
products,  which  have  no  lasting  artistic 
value,  are  to  be  produced. 

We  greatly  deplore  this  attitude  in  those 
who  have  the  power  to  say  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  survive.  It  almost  looks  as  it 
they  were  more  concerned  about  the  wel. 
fare  of  foreign  producers  than  about  the 
well-being  of  our  own.  Tliere  is  a  very 
stubborn  insistence  upon  further  duty  re- 
ductions despite  the  fact  that  we  should 
find  8»mc  remedy  for  cuts  already  made, 
where  tiieae  have  gone  Uj*j  far 

The  terms  of  trade  treaties  negotiated 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  never 
affurded  adequate  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican glassware  Industry  It  is  more  difficult 
now  because  foreign  countries  are  deter- 
mined to  expand  their  prewar  export  tmde 
and  are  couuitg  into  a  posiiiou  to  do  so. 
We  have  been  told  of  the  relief  to  be  gained 
under  the  eicape  clause  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Atfreemcrila  Art  Unfortunately  this 
Would  afford   no  help  in  t^v  p'e«ent  sltu.i- 


tlon.  Immediate  remedial  action  on  foreign- 
made  glassware  is  an  absolute  lecesslty  If 
the  American  glassware  Induatiy  and  the 
wage  and  other  standards  of  h  ing  of  the 
American  glassworkers  are  to  b«    preserved. 

The  wage  rates  In  Czechoslovakia  range 
from  an  average  of  20  cents  fcr  unskilled 
workers  to  an  average  of  40  cent.-,  for  skilled 
workers  per  hour  in  the  glass  incustry.  The 
rates  in  Japan  are  still  lower,  reaching  down 
as  far  as  10  cents.  The  rates  in  Germany 
are  higher  than  In  Czechoslovatla  but  are 
still  very  low  compared  with  oui  own  rales. 
Swedish  wages  are  higher  than  those  In  Ger- 
many, where  average  rates  range  from  36 
to  45  cents  per  hour.  This  compares  wlt*i 
an  average  of  about  91.35  per  Itour  in  this 
country. 

E\en  If  our  workers  were  twici-  as  produc- 
tive as  the  European,  we  woulc  still  be  at 
a  competitive  advantage.  In  t.iose  of  our 
factories  where  hand  work  still  predominates 
we  have  little  advantage.  If  ar  y,  over  the 
Europeans,   in   productivity. 

In  terms  of  quantity  Imports  are  not  ex- 
tremely heavy.  The  1949  imports  amounted 
to  slightly  over  95.500.000.  foreign  invoice 
value.  At  our  whole.sale  prices  this  would 
amount  to  roughly  910.000.000. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
of  1947.  employment  in  the  pressed-  and 
blown-glassware  industry  amounted  to  42,170 
persons;  but  no  breakdown  is  given  which 
would  show  how  many  of  these  are  in  the 
hand-made  division  of  the  Industry.  Hand- 
made articles  amounted  to  about  a  half  of 
the  machine-made  product  in  tableware  and 
kitchenware  classification.  However,  in  em- 
ployment the  two  are  probably  more  nearly 
equal. 

The  effect  of  imports  since  the  lush  post- 
war market  has  disappeared  Is  to  create  pres- 
sure on  wages,  hours,  and  employment.  It 
also  affects  the  question  of  old-age  pensions. 
I  can  tell  you  that  wage-wise  we  are  definitely 
in  competition  with  the  low  rates  prevail- 
ing abroad.  Unless  this  wage  gap  Is  bridged 
or  unless  some  other  limit  is  placed  on  im- 
ports the  hand-made-glass  factories  face  ex- 
treme difficulties  and  eventual  extinction. 

We  hope  that  you  can  do  something  to 
focus  the  spotlight  on  the  nature  of  wage 
competition  that  will  bring  home  to  the  pub- 
lic this  fact:  We  can  no  more  compete  with 
25-  and  30-cent-an-hour  wages  In  Europe 
and  hold  up  our  standards  than  we  could 
compete  with  sweatshop  wages  in  this  coun- 
try when  they  were  still  In  existence.  The 
employer  who  wants  to  pay  decent  wages 
can  continue  to  do  so  only  if  he  can  hold 
his  market  against  his  substandard  com- 
petitors. Otherwise  he  either  goes  out  of 
businer  or  lowers  his  standards.  The  latter 
Is  what  we  want  to  avoid. 

We  assure  your  committee  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunity  you  have  made 
possible  for  us  to  appear  before  you  and  pre- 
sent this  present  serious  problem  of  a  great 
American  industry  and  a  splendid  American 
labor  organization. 


Address  by  Senator  Oiayez  at 
Albaquerque,  N.  Mex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NFW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  May  10  ilcgislattve  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  there  be  In- 
sfried  1.1  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
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addre.^s  delivered  by  me  at  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.,  last  Wednesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Address  et  Hon.  Dennis  Chavtz,  UNnxD 
£t.\tes  Senator.  Chairman.  Senatt  Com- 
MiTTEi:  c:i  Ptblic  Works,  Jemez  Ground- 
B2EAKING  Ceremonies  at  State  F.uk 
Geovnds.  Albcjjuesqve,  N.  Mex  ,  May  3, 
1950 

Judge  Brarton,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low New  Mexicans,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
This  day  makes  history  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  but  especially  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  The  event  that  we  celebrate  is  as 
important  as  the  original  trip  taken  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Coronado  in  marching  up  the 
Jemez  River  to  Jemez  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Everyone  should  be  happy  in  New  Mexico 
today.  I  am.  I  have  lived  for  this  day  when 
we  could  put  into  effect  the  efforts  of  many 
years  of  work  by  a  creative  citizenship  of  this 
valley  and  we  will  start  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  M:ddle  Rio  Grande  project. 

For  years  I  have  envisioned  the  time  when 
the  Rio  Grande  would  be  harnessed  for  its 
entire  path  through  New  Mexico.  I  have 
locked  forward  to  the  day  when  we  could 
restore  farming  in  the  valley  to  iu  produc- 
tiveness of  yesteryear.  I  have  longed  for  the 
time  when  all  of  the  communities  from  Pena 
Blanca  to  San  Marclal  would  be  free  from 
fear  of  floods  and  when  our  water  resources 
could  te  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
not  for  destruction.  I  look  forward  into  the 
future  when  the  dams  we  will  build  up  the 
stream  will  be  generating  power  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  Power — the  golden  touch 
which  will  bring  prosperity  to  northern  New 
Mexico  From  this  day  onward  we  go  for- 
ward.   It  is  a  historical  moment. 

With  humility  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
prcud  cf  having  fathered  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  projec  as  you  see  It  today.  I  recall 
the  trials  and  tribulations  when  the  local 
Middle  R:3  Grande  Project  was  Initiated,  the 
hardships  bringing  about  the  program  that 
has  been  made  up  to  now. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  don't  know 
about  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  the 
pecple  of  the  valley  underwent,  let  me  briefiy 
review  its  history.  For  centuries  the  tireless 
waters  of  the  river  have  brought  floods  and 
heartaches  to  the  valley,  destroying  prop- 
erty, crops,  hemes,  and  at  times  destroying 
people.  But  until  there  wns  a  greater  density 
of  population  and  until  there  was  a  greater 
Investrrent  in  property,  the  floods  were  con- 
sidered unimportant  Growing  numbers  of 
livestock  gradually  denuded  the  grasslands. 
Water  ran  off  more  rapidly  on  bare  grcund 
than  off  the  lush  when  nature  reigned. 
Through  overgrazing  of  the  ranges,  the  cut- 
ting of  timber,  and  a  multitude  of  human 
follies,  the  threats  of  floods  cf  today  was 
brought  about. 

Today  we  are  starting  to  undo  the  damage. 
As  early  as  1828  there  was  a  recorded  flood 
at  Tome  in  New  Mexico  and  El  Paso  ia  Texas. 
There  were  floods  before  that,  but  we  do  not 
have  accurate  historical  data. 

You  all  know  that  we  are  gathered  in  the 
oldest  continuously  settled  area  in  the  United 
States.  In  comparison  with  the  valley's  his- 
tory of  over  400  years  *of  European  while 
civilization  on  this  very  ground,  hutory  of 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  project  Is 
short.  Indeed.  After  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road, and  also  about  the  turn  of  the  century, 
people  began  to  worry  about  the  flood  threats 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Lives,  property,  and 
crops  v.ere  constantly  in  danger.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  an  International  situation 
which  developed  in  the  last  century,  there 
was  an  embargo  on  the  construction  of  reser- 
TOlrs  In  Che  basin.  The  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir,  which  is  the  lifeblood  cf  the  lower 
Rio  Graiide  Valley  lu  llz-^  Mexico  and  lh9 


E  Paso  section  of  Texas  was  built  and  placed 
In  operation  In  1916,  but  not  until  a  treaty 
had  been  agreed  to  with  Mexico  which  guar- 
anteed that  Republic  a  certain  amount  of 
water  from  the  reservoir;  the  complete  em- 
bargo for  construction  was  net  lilted  until 
1925.  That  Is  as  far  back  as  we  can  reach 
to  find  our  people  really  working  to  eliminate 
the  constant  threats  of  floods  by  the  Rio 
Grande  in  this  p.ortion  of  the  valley.  In  1927 
the  State  legislature  enacted  a  law  author- 
izing formation  of  conservancy  districts,  and 
in  August  of  1928  came  the  official  plans  for 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District. 
Flood  control  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
district.  It  took  courage  by  the  people  of 
the  valley  to  create  a  local  district  and  to 
get  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  $11. COO .000  in 
order  to  protect  its  people  and  property. 
Bonds  were  izsued.  Bonds  had  to  be  sold. 
The  market  wasn't  so  good  and  the  district 
was  having  quite  a  time.  I'm  going  to  let 
you  into  a  secret.  Senator  Bratton,  cur  hon- 
orable chairman  of  this  meeting;  the  late 
Senator  Cutting,  and  I.  as  your  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  finally  prevailed  upon  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  buy 
the  bends  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
district  to  conclude  its  work. 

But  while  there  was  this  paving  of  the 
way  which  first  furnished  us  with  basic 
thoughts  for  the  future,  actually  not  too 
much  could  he  done.  The  work  was  too 
vast.  The  Federal  Government  hr.d  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  old  river.  Water 
was  dear  to  the  States  of  Colorado.  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico,  each  trying  to  take  care  of 
Its  own,  and  sometimes  little  more  than  its 
own.  Long  series  of  conferences  as  between 
the  States  followed.  Finally,  in  1938,  the 
Rio  Grande  compact  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress, after  ratification  by  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  ^de- 
signed to  permit  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  reservoirs  above  Elephant  Butte. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  came  Into  play 
with  a  report  on  soil  and  water  in  the  valley 
watershed  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Even  unpublished  flood-control  projects  were 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1940.  It  was  about  that  time  that  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  were  to  have 
actual  flood  control  and  an  intelligent, 
thought-out  plan  for  good  construction,  the 
Army  engineers  should  be  brought  into  the 
project — the  Army  engineers  who  had  started 
this  type  of  work  from  as  far  back  as  1854 
on  the  Sacramento  River. 

Senator  Josiah  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina, 
at  my  request  signed  an  order  authorizing 
the  United  States  Corps  ot  Engineers  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  problem  and  report  as 
soon  as  possible.  Remember  that  up  to  that 
time  the  only  actual  Government  agency 
that  had  to  do  with  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  To  further  advance  the  work  of 
the  Army  engineers,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced— legislation  that  1  sponsored. 

Wy  good  friend.  Senator  Bailey,  at  the 
proper  time  brought  out  and  reported  the 
bill  and  it  became  the  law.  That  was  all 
very  good,  but  what  would  actually  count 
would  be  to  get  construction  work  going  to 
carry  out  what  was  recommended  iu  the  re- 
ports pertaining  to  the  surveys. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  By  said  act  there  was  created  a 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which  took  over 
the  functions  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control,  public  buildings  and  public  roads, 
formerly  a  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  Reorganization  Act  first  came 
into  play  durin?  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It 
became  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned  to 
said  committee,  which  was  then  headeA  by 
Senator  Revercomb  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  survey  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Albuquerque  district  office  was  sub- 
mitted September  7.  1947,  to  the  Ch.cf  Engi- 


neer in  Washington.  In  the  4  years  between 
the  time  that  that  survey  was  authorized, 
the  middle  Rio  Grande  project  had  gone 
through  surveys  and  conferences  on  the 
problems;  many  plans  of  improvement;  the 
Rio  Grande  compact  was  studied.  They 
were  also  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
Governors  of  Colorado  and  Texas.  They  were 
all  studied  by  the  other  Federal  agencies — 
the  International  Boundary  Commission,  and 
so  forth.  The  study  and  conferences  by  the 
States  continued  imtil  AprU  5,  1948.  at  which 
time  the  Chief  cf  the  Army  Engineers  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  the  Congress. 

On  April  28.  1948,  Senator  Hatch,  now 
Judge  Hatch,  and  I  Joined  in  introducing  S. 
2571.  to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
project  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
After  that  was  introduced,  the  engineers 
and  technici-'^ns  for  Colorado.  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico  got  busy  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  halls  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
and  they  never  had  been  busier — meetings 
here  and  meetings  there,  conferences  wita 
Members  of  Congress,  discussing  the  project. 

New  Mexico's  patience  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  good,  solid,  sound  project  formed  the 
combination  which  triumphed.  Oscar  Love, 
Fred  Wilson.  Hubert  Ball.  John  Patrick  Mur- 
phy. Phil  Maestas.  of  Espancla.  J.  C.  Crespln, 
and  Holm  Bursum.  of  Cocorro.  Joe  Tondre.  of 
Los  Lunas.  Mayor  A.  F.  Apodaca,  of  Bernalillo, 
and  many  others  did  a  lot  of  flne  effective 
work  in  diminishing  the  Colorado  and  Texas 
opposition. 

Again  on  May  17,  1948.  Senator  Hatch  and 
I  Joined  in  introducing  r.a  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  our  original 
bill,  the  sul)stitute  meeting  the  objections  of 
Colorado  and  Texas.  On  June  9,  1948,  the 
substitute  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  bill 
passed  and  became  Public  Law  858  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  when  it  was  signed  by 
President  Truman  on  June  30.  1948. 

Let  me  divert  for  the  moment  while  I 
tell  you  the  following:  I  consider  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Congress  as  non- 
partisan committees.  They  are  construc- 
tion committees  and  partisan  politics  do 
not  have  anything  to  say  in  discussing  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death  of  American  citizens. 
Public  Law  853  was  passed  by  a  RepubUcan 
Congress  and  signed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent because  it  was  good. 

The  law  authorized  the  appropriation  of  , 
t3. 500000  to  be  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Rio  Grf.nde  Basin  and  what  we  are  start- 
ing today  »s  in  keeping  with  tliat  authority. 
We  are  starting  a  partial  accomplishment 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin. 

I  have  stated  heretofore  that  the  valley 
has  been  settled  for  practically  400  years. 
People  living  In  many  communities  are  the 
descendants  of  ancestors  of  350  or  400  years 
ago.  They  have  been  here  through  the  cen- 
turies. It  has  always  Ijeen  my  thought  since 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  valley  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  legislators  to  protect  thoee 
people  in  their  rights  so  that  they  could 
get  some  tiencSts  and  be  the  recipients  of 
the  great  program  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  money.  I  want  them 
to  save  their  little  land;  I  want  them  to 
save  their  property;  I  do  not  want  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  Is  being  done  today  to  go 
to  speculators  whose  only  Interest  in  the  val- 
ley IS  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  hardships 
and  the  work  of  others  and  for  that  reason 
I  had  inserted  in  Putlic  Law  858  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land: 

■  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  or  contracts  fcr  the  re- 
payment of  the  reimbursable  construction 
costs  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project,  now 
estimated  at  apprcximately  $18,000,000,  shall 
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varr  that  snkotict  to  rea?r?  cb&sges  !n  tht 
er*.i=i£:«s  of  ilio«e  eoKH  occumn^  prtor  to 
the  <i*rc  of  tb*  cactnct  or  ccntr»cu  and 
iB  ao  dctag  may.  tf  ZMcd  te.  «KteiMl  Uir  r^- 
IMfaiaul  period  b^^aai  «•  yaan  to  prrmlt 
parmtat  at  costa  In  excess  c^  tbe  present 
er:iiaatc. 

to  tte  Mmltoth'M  of  smbcrtB*- 
"BHi  ttnc  to  tttBc  toe  pro>e> 
o(  thii  pl*B.  ftp|)roral  Is  grarrrd  to 
SeoHjuy  of  tbe  Intertor  to  acxjulre.  on 
It  f<  t2»e  Drilted  States  Smate.  br  pur- 
er ^omaXioti.  »crtc-^;ttir*I  land*  owned 
by  tbe  State  aC  Hew  'Mrrir:'  wttliin  tfce  M»d- 
tf?c  Kto  OriBd*  project  and  to  ttnUop  tbose 

fei  tb»  Tepu«t  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
itfciied  to  abcTe.  Landa  ao  acquired 
be  raaold  or  It— d  by  tbc  Secretary 
to  ai<— I  wtticfs  for  afrlcumiral  purpaaea 
viMler  mlas  and  refvilatloDi  preacribed  by 
htm  vhitia  rules  and  reglattooa  ■hall  aet 
oat  tbe  prtcet  and  tenaa  of  auA  aal«  and 
tbe  qaaUScanona  rpqtdiwl  of  purdias- 
aad  otiMr  matter*  relating 
to  the  mapiltlm  aad  vm  of  theae  landa. 
and  ifeaB  proride  a  pttferiad  ngtt  to  pxiT~ 
c9hm»  «r  laaaa  any  tract  oT  kMsd  to  other- 
wta»  qiMtlSi  J  piauiia  c€  the  foOowtne  ciaaaet 
tn  tile  order  hereby  aat  oat.  purchA«ers  In 
any  clMm  beizur  piefoied  to  tcaaaea  In  that 
or  any  ether  class: 

' '  1  *  Ilka  toroMr  owner  or  awn^n  ot  roch 
tracts,  if  bii  or  thetr  tttie  thereto  v&s  divested 
by  reaaoo.  tg  aate  for  taxes  to  the  State  of 
New  liezloo. 

'(7)  HoooraWy  dlacharecd  Teterans  of 
World  War  n  who  are  the  aooa  or  datigbters 
at  tbe  farmer  owner  or  owtwra  at  such  tract. 
tf  the  tttte  at  aald  former  owner  or  owners 
vaa  diwtad  by  reaaon  ot  aale  f cr  taxes  to 
the  State  <a  New  Mi  iHn 

' !  3 )  Tte  woDM  or  daugliteii  of  tbe  farmer 
owner  cr  vwuea  of  stich  tract  other  than 
those  refened  to  In  (2<  tf  tbe  tlUe  at  said 
fomaer  owner  was  divested  by  reaaon  of  aato 
for  taxes  to  tbe  Stat*  at  New  Mexico 

'(4)  Hooorably  dlaeharKed  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  other  than  thoee  referred 
to  In  (i*. 

"IS)  Peiauua  oChr  than  thaee  reff^rred  to 
In  tbe  daaaes  above.  Any  deed  executed  by 
the  Secretary  In  favor  of  any  person  described 
under  '4;  or  r5»  shall  provide  that  any  per- 
sona described  tinder  fl\.  (2i.  or  (St  shall 
have  the  right  to  purrhase  any  land  cotiveyed 
by  stx-b  deed,  withlr.  a  period  of  10  years 
after  the  execution  thereof,  by  fai  paylne  to 
the  owner  the  amount  or  an^ounts  actually 
paid  by  htm  aa  consideration  for  sticb  deed 
aad  for  tbe  acttial  east  of  Improvements  on 
•acL  land  plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
per  annum  on  such  an-'-^unt  or  amounts, 
fbJ  aarumlnu  any  obligations  of  the 
to  the  Seerrtary  with  raapect  to  aticti 
Any  la*aa  —eaua  by  tbe  Secretaiy 
the  lauftahwa  at  this  aertlon  to  any 
d— crfbed  vadcr  i*f  or  (3i  shaM.  by 
cxptra  not  later  than  5  years  after 
at  it«  execution  Tbe  preferred 
ngbU  provided  for  by  this  aactloa  to  par- 
cteae  or  leaae  any  lands  shall  eonttntie  to 
be  applicable  until  rich  land  la  flnatly  dia- 
poaad  otf  by  tit*  Saeretary:  bat  the  rM^t  ot 
any  laaaaa  or  pvnftaaer  to  enter  Into  poaaaa 
be  fVbjMl  to  any  fights  ur  der 
naevtad  by  the  Secretary. 
Jlnf  from  the  Sft:e  or  leue  of 
1  riiall  be  covered  Into  the  re^ama- 
tloa  ftad  In  th»  Treasury  " 

Tee.  sir,  the  rood  cirixena  who  lost  th«tr 
all  around  San  Marrtal  and  Clyde  and  Val- 
verde  during  the  floods  of  192S  are  the  ooeg 
that  I  want  to  protect  I  want  to  aee  tbe 
owTiers  of  land  around  Socorro  La  Jr»ya.  Ve- 
fru:ta.  Helen.  Jaraies.  Loa  Lunas.  my  home 
town  of  Los  Chavez  aiid  all  tbe  communi- 
ties and  dtaens  from  Pens  Blanca  to  San 
Mardal  to  receive  some,  of  these  beneflu. 
That  ■  whT  I  ;  jee  njy  temper  and  ?et  snn<-jyed 
with    tbc    bearUeasneas    and    tbe   aelfUbnoa 


of  the  State  tax  commlBBton  that  would  sell 
o"j:  tt.at  daas  of  people  I  ask  all  1  you 
people  who  are  listening  to  me  that  I  know 
bel-.cTe  In  fair  play  and  decency  to  help  me 
In  this  behalf.  Why  shoullnt  the  father 
cS  a  boy  who  is  btxned  In  Otiam.  Okinawa. 
Anxio.  or  Luxemburg  be  protected  In  his 
righta*  Why  shouldn't  that  type  of  boy  who 
was  forttmate  enousrh  to  come  back,  not- 
wtths'.sndine  his  sufferlnes  In  behalf  cf  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  be  protected  In  his  rights? 
Why  shouldnt  his  sister  be  protected  In  her 
rights'  1  know  you  will  help  because  I  know 
r-^uTe  decent.  Of  course,  the  speculat'^r  and 
the  pelftsh  and  the  greedy  are  always  with 
ne.  but  thark  God  they  are  In  the  minority. 
and  even  now.  If  there  are  any  around,  prob- 
ably feel  ashamed. 

The  people  of  the  valley  owe  a  debt  of 
pratltude  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  many 
FWleral  Government  agencies  In  bringing 
about  the  project,  but  none  more  so  than 
the  United  States  Corps  cf  Engineers  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureai:.  Each  hna  Its  work 
to  do  but  said  work  will  be  correlated  only 
to  the  best  advantage  I  know  the  work  of 
tbe  Army  engineers.  I  knew  its  personnel 
and  I.  for  one.  want  to  give  thanks  for  the 
help  and  cooperation  that  the  Corps  has 
given  me  throughout  the  years  In  my  efforts 
to  be  of  some  help  to  the  State.  From  the 
dsys  of  General  Markham  and  Capt  Lucius 
Clay,  new  General  Cay.  continuing  with 
Generals  Rel^r.  Reybold.  Wheeler,  and  Pick. 
we  have  had  cooperation.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Cor.ch35  Dam  constniction.  Capt.  Hans 
Kramer  was  advising  and  cooperating.  Col- 
onels Stratton.  Rosenberg.  Killlan.  and  now 
McNutt.  have  unselfishly  given  their  time 
and  energy  to  be  cf  help  to  the  people  of 
tbe  valley. 

I  can  say  tbe  same  thing  for  the  Rcclama- 
tlo»  Bureau.  Prom  the  days  of  Dr.  Mead,  of 
John  Page,  Harry  Bashore.  and  Mike  Strr.usa 
we  have  had  tbe  thought  and  cooperation 
and  the  efforts  and  energy  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  to  be  of  help.  Assistant  Director 
of  Reclamation  Wesley  Nelson,  who  was  re- 
gional director  at  Amarillo.  Tex.,  devoted 
many  and  many  a  day  in  trying  to  help  solve 
the  problem,  and  right  here  In  our  city  with 
the  Reclamation  Btireau  we  have  John  Mutes, 
a  New  Mexico  boy  from  the  Merino  Valley 
in  Colfax  and  Taos  Counties,  handling  the 
work  of  that  B'areau  faithfully,  honestly. 
energetically,  and  intelligently.  I  can  vision 
tbe  day  when  the  work  of  those  two  Bureaus 
will  be  completed,  when  the  Rio  Grande 
FiOOdway  will  be  concluded,  Jemez  and 
Cbamlta  Dams  actual  facts,  and  It  Is  not  an 
Idle  dream  that  after  tbe  proper  studies  and 
understandings  as  between  the  States,  the 
ChL&o  Dam  In  Taoa  Cotuity  will  be  a  fact. 

Since  preparing  the  statement  made  up 
until  now.  there  have  been  further  develop- 
ments; further  progress  has  been  made  In 
order  to  carry  out  tbe  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  basin.  When  the  omnlbtu  flood-con« 
trol  bill  was  up  for  consideration  In  tbe 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  that  body  allowed 
the  authorization  of  134,000.000  for  flood  con. 
trol  work.  When  the  Senate  Committee  on 
TttbUc  Works  considered  the  House  bill  wa 
were  able  to  prevail  upon  the  said  commit- 
tee that  tbe  Hotiae  amount  should  t>e  ln« 
creaaid  by  $5,000,000  f)  the  Army  engineers 
and  that  an  additional  •30,179,000  should  be 
authorized  for  tbe  program  to  be  prosecuted 
by  tbe  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior  The  Senate  approved 
that,  but  being  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  tbe  Hotise  amount  and  the  Senate 
•mount  tbe  matter  had  to  go  to  conference 
aad  only  last  Wedr.esday  night  that  confer- 
ence was  concluded  and  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  conferees  agreed  on  the 
full  amount  of  $88,179000  authorized  So 
you  see,  great  progrees  has  been  made  because 
no  appropriation  above  93.500,000  could  hava 
been  made  without  further  authorization, 
which  u  now  an  actual  fact. 


Ladles  and  trentlemen,  I  am  thankful  for 
the  occasion.    I  am  tbankfiil  to  the  people  of 
the  State  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service,  which  I  shall  continue  to  do  until ^ 
my  trust  in  this  respect  is  ended. 
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HON.  ICATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

tF   NEW   T    KK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  article  by  Mr.  George  S?kol- 
sky  entitled  "These  Days." 
These  Days 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  postmaster 
tellini?  me  all  about  the  reduction  cf  the 
mall  service.  It  la  a  mimeographed  letter 
and  takes  two  pages  and  an  envelope.  It 
must  hive  gone  to  lots  of  folks  and  It  must 
have  co6t  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  was  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  because  I  had  read 
It  all  in  the  newspapers.  That  Is  where 
most  of  the  bad  news  appears. 

What  the  Post  OSce  is  trying  to  say  is  that 
Its  Inefflciencies  having  caught  up  with  it. 
It  hopes  to  solve  the  problem  by  becoming 
less  efficient.  A  privately  owned  business 
would  have  to  go  Into  bankruptcy  under  such 
management. 

The  Hoover  Commission  had  prepared  a 
detailed  plan  for  making  the  Post  (Sffice  an 
efRcient  operation.  This  plan  had  been 
worked  out  by  competent  men  after  thor- 
ough study.  However,  most  of  the  plans  of 
the  Hoover  Commissicn  have  been  side- 
tracked. 

President  Truman  Is  for  them,  but  also 
against  them.  He  is  for  them  in  private  con- 
versations; he  is  against  them  when  it  comes 
to  legislative  action.  In  fact,  nearly  every- 
body in  Congress  is  for  them  up  to  the  vote. 

We  shall  survive  getting  our  mail  once  a 
day  Instead  of  twice.  We  shall  also  survive 
getting  the  mall  in  the  afternoon  Instead  of 
the  first  thing  each  morning.  But  it  will 
only  prove  that  tbe  American  standard  of 
living  is  receding. 

I  shall  look  at  our  very  filthy  streets  and 
at  no  police  being  around  when  you  need 
them,  and  at  all  sorts  of  break-downs  of 
public  efforts  and  say  to  myself;  "Standards 
cf  living  are  going  down." 

For  the  standard  of  living  of  a  people  Is 
to  be  measured  as  much  by  what  one  gets  for 
the  taxes  be  pays  as  by  any  other  yardstick. 
The  Post  Office  u^ed  to  be  the  example  par 
excellence  of  communal  effort.  In  fact,  the 
Socialist*  used  to  say  that  If  a  nation  can 
run  a  poet  office  so  well.  It  can  run  the  rail- 
roads and  about  everything  else. 

But  the  fact  U  that  tbe  Po«t  Office  eon- 
atantly  coats  more  money  and  gives  leas 
service.  We  used  t«  put  a  2-cent  sump  on 
an  envelope  and  It  traveled  swiftly,  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  everywhere  In  this 
cruntry. 

Now  we  put  a  8-cent  stamp  on  the  en- 
velope and  accept  casual  handling.  If  vcu 
want  to  see.  In  a  big  city  like  New  York, 
some  real  slow  motion,  put  a  special-delivery 
stamp  on  the  envelope  and  telephone  to  find 
out  when  it  arrived. 

All  this  U  Just  lowering  the  standard  of 
living.  Or  maybe  It  is  due  to  a  lowered  tcr.e. 
Now,  Harry  Truman  s  homely  attitudes  have 
a  prent  appeal  to  me.  t»ecause  I  like  the 
little  people  of  tbe  earth. 
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stuffed  shirts  bore  me  as  they  must  most 
of  you.  But  does  Harry  Truman  have  to  wear 
that  funny  outfit  when  he  goes  to  Florida? 
Every  time  I  look  at  his  picture  down  there — 
cap  with  the  long  visor,  funny  colored  shirt, 
and  the  cane — I  think  of  sports  at  an  Allan- 
tic  City  convention  walking  the  boardwalk 
of  an  evening  to  see  what's  around. 

I  Just  can't  help  thinking  of  that.  It  does 
not  mean  that  he  isn't  a  good  guy  maybe, 
but  the  lone  is  wrong. 

So  maybe  he  sets  the  tone  and  by  now  it 
has  worked  Its  way  down  to  everybody  in 
government.     Tone  is  a  standard  of  living;. 

There  used  to  be  a  homely  phrase,  "high 
toned."  We  don't  use  it  anymore.  We  no 
longer  say  "that  is  a  high-toned  family,"  by 
which  we  meant  that  they  were  well  set  up, 
acting  according  lo  the  traditions  of  the 
race,  fine  looking. 

Sometimes  you  have  the  feeling  about 
high  toned  when  you  see  the  oldsters,  but  In 
our  generation  we  level  down. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  our  post  office  is 
doing.  It  is  leveling  down.  Maybe  the  next 
reform  will  be  mall  delivery  every  other  day 
or  come  to  the  post  office  to  get  it. 

Maybe  they  will  set  up  some  self-service 
machinery  so  that  you  can  grab  your  own, 
like  a  caieterla.  Anything  can  happen  when 
the  standard  of  living  goes  down.  And  it 
can  go  awfully  low. 


Happenings  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   rENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  \  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspa- 
per release  of  mine,  dated  May  8.  1950. 
entitled  'Happenings  in  Washincton." 
The  statement  applies  particularly  to 
program  No.  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Happenings  in  Wajhincton— Procr.am  No   24 

T'hls  Is  Ed  M.\htin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenings  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something 
going  on  In  Washington  that  s  important  to 
the  livelihood  of  everyone  In  our  State. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  Jobs— 
how  they  are  b7lng  affected  by  the  tariffs 
we  have  now  and  the  tariffs  to  come 

Mr)st  of  you  know  where  I  stand.  For  the 
otheri*  I'll  make  my  position  clear  now 

I  believe  that  the  best  guaranty  of  se- 
curity for  the  United  States  is  a  good  Job 
at  good  wages  for  every  American  worker. 

I  believe  that  every  American  should  be 
gainfully  employed  at  a  wage  scale  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
Ing 

I  believe  In  the  expansion  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  dollar  so  as  to 
maintain  a  growing  market  for  the  products 
of  Industry  and  the  products  of  our  farms. 
That's  what  I  ve  always  fought  for. 
That's  what  1  m  fighting  lor  now.  That's 
what  I  Intend  to  keep  on  fighting  for. 

You  can't  have  good  Jobs  or  good  wa?es 
If  the  goods  we  produce  must  compete  with 
commodities  made  by  people  who  get  only 
a  fraction  of  your  wages.     And  when  enough 


of  those  goods,  produced  by  cheap  labor,  are 
dumped  on  our  shores,  then  ycu  don't  have 
any  Job  at  all. 

For  more  than  15  years,  we  have  operated 
under  a  so-called  reciprocal  trade  system. 
Under  that  system  our  tariffs  have  been  fall- 
ing lower  and  lower  and  lower.  Today  they 
are  lower  than  at  any  other  lime  in  50  years. 
The  protection  formerly  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  being  wiped  out,  slo^^ly  but 
surely. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced. Just  the  other  day.  that  we  are 
about  to  make  still  further  and  deeper  tariff 
cuts. 

Beginning  September  28.  the  State  De- 
partment announced,  conferences  will  be 
held  In  England  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing tariff  concessions  on  2.500  items. 

S;venteen  nations  in  Sou'th  America,  Cen- 
tral America.  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa  will 
take  part.  One  of  them  is  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  western  Germany. 

You  may  be  sure  t'nat  the  outcome  of  tlie 
conferences  will  be  a  further  flood  of  cheap 
labor  Imports  to  compete  with  goods  pro- 
duced by  our  workers  and  our  farmers. 

How  does  that  affect  Pennsylvania?  I'm 
going  to  tell  you. 

But  first  let  me  say  something  else  to  the 
millions  of  workers  In  our  State,  particularly 
those  who  have  jobs  in  manufacturing  plants. 
If  there  Is  any  question  in  yoiir  minds 
that  these  tariff  reductions  endanger  your 
Jobs — well.  Just  ask  your  unions. 

I've  been  hearing  from  union  leaders. 
From  the  United  Mine  Workers,  from  the 
A.  P.  of  L.,  and  from  the  CIO.  Your  unions, 
too.  are  worried  about  your  jobs.  As  long  ago 
as  1947  and  1948  I  was  hearing  from  the  lead- 
ers of  locals  of  glass  and  pottery  workers  in 
western  Pennsylvania  crying  out  for  protec- 
tion for  the  Jobs  of  their  members. 

Let's  consider  a  few  specific  Items,  and  I'm 
talking  now  directly  to  the  skilled  watch- 
makers of  Lancaster.  Pa. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1930's.  the  United 
States  was  producing  about  53  percent  of  the 
fine  watcheS  sold  in  this  country — the  high 
quality,  jeweled  watches. 

That  was  before  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  began  to  go  Into  effect. 

Today  about  85  percent  of  our  Jeweled 
watches  and  watch  movements  are  imported. 
Today  the  Hamilton  watch  factory  and  the 
Elgin  plants  In  the  Midwest  are  the  last  two 
jeweled  watch  companies  operating  In  the 
United  States.  There  "as  a  third  until  re- 
cently when  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  went 
broke  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Hundreds  of  highly  skilled  Amer- 
ican craftsmen  lost  their  Jobs. 

That  Is  what  happens  to  the  well  paid 
American  worker  when  the  bars  are  dropped. 
But  that's  not  all.  Tbe  fine  watch  Indus- 
try Is  Important  to  our  national  defense.  It 
builds  up  a  reservoir  of  skilled  men  who  can 
work  on  precision  instruments  that  are  vital 
to  modern  warfare. 

In  the  last  war,  Germany  drew  heavily 
on  the  skilled  Swiss  watchmakers  for  such 
work.  Switzerland  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
precision  Instruments  (or  the  German  war 
machine. 

We  were  able  to  furnish  our  own. 
But  what  will  hapt)en  if  the  cold  war 
should  turn  into  a  hot  war?  What  will  hap- 
pen if  the  Red  army  sweeps  across  Europe? 
Well,  I  expect  the  neutral  Swiss  will  make 
precision  Instriunents  and  sell  them  to  the 
Russians.    They  d  have  no  other  market. 

But  what  would  happen  to  us?  How  a-ould 
we  obtain  tbe  necessary  precision  instru- 
ments? 

If  you  don't  know  the  ansaer.  I  suggest 
you  ask  the  State  Department. 

Yes,  the  Joljs  of  our  watchmakers  and  the 
skills  needed  to  defend  our  country  are 
being  lost.  They  are  pawns  in  this  foreign 
policy  game  played  by  the  State  Department. 


The  folks  of  western  Pennsylvania  hardly 
need  to  be  told  what  has  been  happening 
to  the  china  and  pottery  and  glass  indus- 
tries. Men  laid  off.  Men  working  part  time. 
I've  heard  from  the  unions  out  there  and 
I  know.  Their  Jobs,  too,  have  been  made 
pawns  in  this  game. 

And  now  they  announce  that  In  Septem- 
ber, they  are  going  to  cut  still  more  the 
tariffs  on  textiles,  pottery,  glass,  china,  chem- 
icals, rayon,  paper,  leather  goods,  clocks,  flsb 
productij.  wines,  and  dairy  products. 

I  wonder  how  many  more  Pennsylvania 
Jobs  will  be  lost  in  that  fancy  shuffle.  I 
wonder  how  many  Pennsylvania  factories 
will  be  forced  to  post  notices  that  they  will 
be  able  to  work  only  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

In  our  State  thousands  of  families  are 
dependent  upon  the  mining  and  preparation 
of  coal  for  their  daily  bread  and  the  roof 
over  their  heads.  Things  haven't  been  too 
good  for  the  miners.  We  all  know  that. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  and  I'm 
not  blaming  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
for  all  of  the  present  uuemployment  in  coal 
mining. 

But  I  am  blaming  it  for  a  part  of  the 
trouble.  I  am  not  alone  in  that  stand.  Nor 
does  my  support  come  from  rich  men  who 
own  m.lnes.  It  comes  from  labor.  It  comes 
from  <the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  the  CIO  oil  workers. 

This  acfministralion  has  let  so  much  oil 
come  in  from  foreign  countries  that  the 
unions  are  up  in  arms.  The  coal  people 
estimate  that.  Nation-wide,  the  heavy  impor- 
tation of  cheap  oil — as  allowed  under  the 
trade  agreements — will  throw  50,000  miners 
out  of  work. 

The  railroads  that  haul  the  coal  will  have 
fewer  jobs  for  railroad  men  in  cur  State  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  An  esti- 
mate has  been  mr.de  that  up  to  50000  rail- 
road men  may  r.lro  lose  their  Jobs. 

And  still  they're  going  to  lower  rates  more 
end  more,  reducing  another  2.500  duties  In 
September.  I  say  it  1-  time  for  everyone  In 
Pennsylvania  to  think  it  over. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  a  leading  center 
of  hat  manufacturing.  That  industry  is  in 
grave  danger.  Union  officials  have  warned 
that  the  American  hat  Industry  is  being 
crushed  and  the  workers  are  faced  with  the 
loss  of  their  jobs.     Wby? 

Becau£e  of  the  imports  coming  largely  from 
Czechoslovakia  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Thanks  to  the  sharp  cut  in  tariffs,  the  im- 
port of  felts  Jumped  300  percent  last  year. 
The  textile  workers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
In  New  England,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
States,  are  feeling  the  squeeze  which  Is  the 
consequence  of  this  never-ending  game  of 
give-away — I  mean  give-away  of  your  Jobs. 
The  farmer  Is  feeling  the  weight.  Chester 
County  and  Delaware  County.  In  otir  State. 
are  the  Nation's  most  Important  producers 
of  mushrooms  Tariffs  are  being  cut  down 
to  nothing  on  fresh  and  canned  mushrooms. 
They  are  coming  in— In  great  quantity. 

We  have  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds 
of  surplus  dried  eggs  stored  away  In  caves. 
Yet  we  are  Importing  dried  eggs  from  Cblna. 
We  have  mere  butter  in  storage  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with,  but  we  are  importing 
butter.  I  hardly  need  mentlc:.  tbe  great  sur- 
plus of  potatoes  which  we  are  destroying. 
Yet  we  are  lmp<jrting  potatoes. 

The  Government  has  bought  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  com,  barley,  rye,  and  other 
agricultural  commodities.  But,  under  tbe  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  we  are  importing 
them. 

There's  trouble  ahead  for  our  farmers  In 
that  kind  of  situation.  It  cant  spell  any- 
thing but  trouble.  Eut.  In  September,  the 
Jobs  and  livelihood  of  our  farmers  will  be 
made  a  pawn  again — when  the  State  Depart- 
ment further  reduc?s  the  tariffs  on  bundreda 
of  farm  commodities. 

When  I  ask  here  In  Washington  why  we  dO 
these  things,  I  get  the  same  kind  of  answer* 
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th»t  muiy  of  you  receive  Our  people  are 
told  lh«t  we  are  strengthening  our  friends 
and  allies.  With  that  anrver.  the  State  De- 
partment seeks  to  justify  Its  action. 

If  that  is  so,  I  a&k — and  you  have  every 
right  to  ask — why  are  the  Jobs  of  our  people 
to  be  sacTificeC  to  Imports  produced  by  slave 
labor  In  Communist  Russia  and  the  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain'' 

Why  are  we  letting  them  dump  their  rur- 
plu.^es  Into  our  markets? 

Why  do  we  let  thu  slave-labor  merchan- 
dise undersell  the  product  of  the  American 
worker' 

I.<  Rumla  our  friend  and  alU?  Are  Btil- 
guiti  and  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  and  Communist  China  our  friends 
and  allies? 

Why  should  we  strengthen  them? 

We  have  been  told  that  what  we  are  buy- 
ing from  thoee  countries  are  strategic  ma- 
terials—things we  must  stock  pile  for  our 
defense. 

The  truth  is.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans, 
we  are  getting  practically  no  strategic  ma- 
terials from  those  countries  now. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
impcrting  from  Iron-curtaln  countries:  Furs, 
shoes,  rubber  footwear,  walnuu.  and  canned 
crab  meat 

Now  I  ask  you.  Is  canned  Russian  crab 
meat  a  strategic  material? 

Are  walnuts  from  Communist -con  trolled 
Manchuria  a  secret  weapon? 

Will  we  be  unable  to  defend  ourselves  In 
the  nerf  war  without  rubber  overshoes  from 
Chechoslovakia  ? 

There  has  been  convincing  proof  that  most 
of  what  we  get  from  Russia  Is  turned  out 
by  slave  labor  and  dumped  In  the  United 
States  to  cause  confusion  In  our  markets 
and  hurt  our  labor.  We  have  a  law  in  this 
cotmtry  that  we  may  bar  goods  produced  by 
foreign  slave  labor. 

I  say  we  should  Invoke  that  law  to  protect 
the  jobs  of  our  people. 

The  Russians  buy  no  frills  from  us  They 
don't  let  our  manufacturers  or  our  farmers 
dump  surpluses  in  their  coun-.ry.  They  don't 
buy  anything  which  will  result  in  unemploy- 
ment for  their  people. 

Why.  then,  do  we  allow  the  United  States  to 
be  made  a  dumping  ground  for  the  Iron 
curtain  countries?  Why  do  we  allow  that 
kind  of  competition? 

And  remember,  we  are  goln?  to  get  more  of 
It  if  the  Stat*  Department  further  drops  our 
tariffs. 

These  trade  a^jreements  are  not  the  only 
concern  of  our  workers  this  year. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  begun  hearings  to  determine  whether 
the  Senate  should  ratify  the  International 
Trade  Organization  charter.  It  la  interest- 
ing that  only  two  of  the  other  55  countries 
that  took  part  in  drafting  the  charter,  have 
so  far  ratified  it. 

The  rro,  among  other  things,  would  forcw 
further  tariff  reductions  among  the  ctjuntriev 
and  would  establish  rules  to  govern  and  limits- 
some  types  of  tarlSs. 

Of  course,  there  U  one  Invisible  but  ever 
present  factor.  We  have  learned  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  that  other  na- 
tlcjiis  do  not  reciprocate.  In  case  after  caiie, 
other  countries  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
cessions to  us.  Nevertheless,  they  continue 
Vi  enjoy  the  full  beneflu  of  our  concessions. 

I  fear  that  the  same  situation  would  de- 
velop under  an  ITO  and  still  more  Pennsyl- 
vania  jobs  would  be  lost. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  helping  the  fres 
nations  that  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  re- 
store stabUity  and  to  raise  their  sUndards 
of  living. 

Whether  all  of  lU  objectives  are  achieved 
or  not  the  outpouring  of  American  wealth 
and  resources  under  the  Marshall  plan  wUl 
be  recorded  as  the  greatest  humanitarian  ef- 
fort in  world  history. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
worker,  in  addition  lo  being  burdeueU  with 


high  direct  and  hidden  taxes,  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  job  to  bolster  a  foreign  policy 
which  has  not  distinguished  itself  with  out- 
standing success  In  the  past. 

I  repeat,  the  best  guarantee  of  security  Is 
a  good  job  at  good  wages. 

This  Is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  frojn 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you  again 
In  2  weeks.    Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Reply  to  Harold  E.  Stassen  by  Senator 
Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  reply  to 
Harold  E.  Stassen  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minne.«;ota  iMr.  Humphrey],  broad- 
cast over  the  radio  last  night  through 
the  facilities  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reply  to  Hahold  E.  Stassen 

(Radio  address  by  Senator  Hxjbert  H.  Hum- 
phrey over  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
May  9,  1930) 

Last  week  those  of  you  who  were  listening 
to  this  network  were  subjected  to  a  most 
extraordinary  attack  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  you  have  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Truman's 
policies.  Some  of  you  may  have  shut  off  the 
radio.  But  I  am  sure  that  those  who  con- 
tinued listening  were  shocked  at  the  type  of 
attack  which  wae  made. 

I.  myself,  was  deeply  shocked.  And  per- 
sonally embarrassed.  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota  of  which  I  am  justly  proud, 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  a  United  States 
Senator  from  that  State.  So  it  was  espe- 
cially difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  the 
slashing  Irresponsible  attack  poured  out  over 
the  air  came  from  a  man  who  at  one  time 
had  been  the  Governor  of  my  State — Mr. 
Harold  Stassen. 

As  a  citizen  and  elected  representative 
from  Minnesota  I  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  Stassen  in  no  way  spoke  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  respect  and  admire 
their  President.  Nor  did  he  speak  for  those 
Americans,  who,  at  times,  feel  compelled  to 
constructively  criticize  the  President  and  his 
policies.  He  in  no  way  spoke  for  the  3.000.000 
citlzeiiS  of  Minnesota,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  cast  their  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  1948,  Just  as  they  have  sup- 
ported the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  in 
every  election  since  1932.  To  be  sure,  the 
President  has  his  political  critics  in  Min- 
nesota, but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  criti- 
cism comes  with  good  taste  and  with  good 
manners.  ElTectlve  and  constructive  criti- 
cism is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy. Irresponsible  and  reckless  criti- 
cism la  destructive  of  democracy. 

But  Mr  Stassen  did  not  criticize — he  vili- 
fied. Dustasieful  as  his  methods  were,  and 
in  his  case  under  the  circumstances  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  fox  and  the  sour  grapes. 
the  false  charges  of  Mr.  Stassen  cuuld  easily 
be  dismissed  as  the  bitter  voire  of  an  ambl- 
Uous    but    unsucccbsful   candldute    for    the 


office  of  President.  We  could  have  ignored 
these  charges  except  for  one  thing.  Mr. 
Stassen  represents  a  pattern  of  political  con- 
duct and  political  strategy  which  the  dis- 
gruntled Republican  Party  Is  trying  to  de- 
sign out  of  the  rags  and  tatters  of  their 
despair.  For  18  long  years  they  have  tried 
every  political  trick  in  the  book  to  win  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Yes,  tricks 
they  have  used — not  program:  trickery — not 
leadership.  Their  political  sideshow  has  been 
repudiated.  Having  nothing  of  their  own 
to  offer  the  people  of  this  country,  in  despera- 
tion they  have  decided  to  try  to  tear  down 
what  Mr.  Truman  has  offered.  Mind  you. 
they  offer  no  real  alternative.  They  do  not 
offer  a  constructive  program. 

This  attack  was  timed  by  the  Republican 
leadership  to  discredit  our  President  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  going  to  the  people 
to  make  a  direct  report.  The  partisans  of 
privilege  do  not  want  a  President  who  speaks 
plainly  and  honestly  to  the  American  people. 
The  representatives  of  privilege  fear  the 
democratic  example  of  a  President  being 
with  and  speaking  directly  to  the  people. 

Yes,  the  Republican  leadership  well  re- 
members that  when  President  Truman  last 
went  to  the  people  In  that  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1948  the  people  came  by  the  thou- 
sands to  hear  his  message.  That  message 
was  the  program  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  people  accepted  that  message.  They 
believed  in  their  President.  They  demon- 
strated their  belief  and  their  faith  in  him 
by  their  votes.  That  message  was  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  people 
accepted  that  message.  They  believed  in 
their  President.  They  demonstrated  their 
belief  and  their  faith  in  him  by  their  votes. 

Yes.  in  1948  President  Truman  went  to 
the  people  and  said.  "I  believe  in  the  peopls 
of  this  country  and  I  believe  in  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  was  founded.  I  be- 
lieve in  their  right  to  work  and  to  be  healthy 
and  to  live  decently,  I  believe  that  as  a  free 
people  we  have  an  additional  responsl'nllty 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that,  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  we  can  and  must  help  the  other 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  to  prevent 
the  aggression  of  communism." 

But  the  President  didn't  stop  there.  He 
told  the  people  exactly  what  he  proposed 
to  do  to  make  this  possible.  He  spoke  of 
housing  legislation,  of  strengthening  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  of  increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  of  providing  health  legislation,  and  of 
enacting  laws  giving  all  citizens  an  equal 
opportunity  to  work. 

Since  then  the  President  has  stood  by  his 
word.  It  Is  this  which  annoys,  disturbs,  and 
confounds  the  opposition.  Could  it  be  be- 
cause of  the  President's  Integrity,  his  cour- 
age, his  program,  and  his  Identity  with  the 
people  that  Mr.  Stassen  calls  him.  "the  worst 
President  ever  to  occupy  the  White  Hou.se"? 

In  his  first  message  to  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  Mr.  Truman  presented  a  complete 
program  which  would  carry  out  his  pledges. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  he  reem- 
phaslzed  the  Importance  of  an  aggressive, 
constructive  program  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
struggle  against  communism.  He  proposed  a 
bold  new  program  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
and  underprivileged  areas  of  the  world, 
so  that  they.  too.  might  become  strong  and 
able  partners  with  us  In  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  series 
of  measures  to  guarantee  basic  clvU  rights, 
and  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  people. 

He  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  the  establishment  of  a  fair  standard 
of  labor-management  relations  vital  to  a 
free  economy. 

He  outlined  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
Blum-clearance  and  housing  program  that 
met  the  needs  of  our  low-income  families, 
farmers,  our  middle-income  groups  and  vet- 
erans. 
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The  President  requested  of  the  Congress 
enactment  of  a  broad  health  program.  He 
had  promised  the  people  he  would  try  to  give 
them  basic  economic  security,  and  true  to  his 
word,  he  sent  to  the  Congress  a  bill  raising 
the  amount  of  monthly  allowance  for  old-age 
Insurance  and  expanding  its  coverage  to 
include  many  people  who  now  receive  no 
insurance  at  all. 

Yes.  Mr.  Truman  Is  fulfilling  his  promises. 
He  has  fought  for  his  program.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  realistic  proposals. 
Here  we  have  a  President  who  understands 
the  practical,  everyday  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  their  Dixiecrau  friends  in  the 
Congress,  real  progress  has  been  made.  We 
have  a  new  housing  act  which  will  help  clean 
out  some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the  Nation 
and  relieve  the  serious  housing  shortage. 

We  have  a  new  minimum  wage  law  pro- 
viding for  75  cents  an  hour.  We  have  moved 
forward  in  improving  the  Nation's  health. 
We  have  provided  for  the  farmer — grain  stor- 
age and  price  supports. 

Under  the  constant  prodding  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  begun  the  difficult  process  of 
reorganizing  and  modernizing  the  govern- 
mental machinery. 

And.  before  this  Congress  adjourns  we  shall 
do  much  more 

But.  some  parts  of  the  Fair  Deal  program 
have  not  been  carried  out.  And  who  do  you 
Euppose  is  responsible^  Not  the  President. 
v>ao  cuiiined  the  program.  Not  the  support- 
ers of  the  Fair  Deal,  who  voted  for  these  pro- 
posals.    Not  at  all. 

It  is  the  members  of  the  party  to  which 
Mr.  Stassen  and  Mr.  Gabrielson  belong  who 
have  blocked  good  legislation — with  the  help 
of  their  Dtxlecrat  allies.  It  was  this  coali- 
tion, repudiated  in  the  last  election,  that 
blocked  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
has  successfully  resisted  the  enactment  of 
basic  civil-rights  legislation.  It  was  this  co- 
alition which  defeated  a  proposal  for  middle- 
Income  housing.  It  is  this  unrepresentative 
coalition  that  defeats  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now,  a  word  about  our  foreign  policy.  First, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
that  distinguished  Republican  Senator  frcm 
Michigan,  Arthur  Vandenberg.  for  his  mag- 
nificent efforts  in  attempting  to  breathe  into 
the  Republican  Party  an  understanding  of 
Its  o'oligations  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs.  I  also  pay  honor  to  these  who  have 
Joined  with  him  in  fulfilling  the  obligations 
Qi  a  biparllsan  foreign  policy. 

But.  the  Republican  Party  policy-makers, 
from  Its  nntional  chairman  to  its  Senate  lead- 
ers from  Nebraska  end  Ohio,  are  leading  the 
Republican  Party  back  into  isolationism.  Oh, 
yes.  they  are  unwilling  to  say  they  are  Isola- 
tionists— they  just  say  they  are  economizers. 
With  the  world  on  fire,  they  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  save  en  water  or  to  keep  half  of 
the  fire-ftghtlng  equipment  safely  lu.ked 
awjyr  1 1  the  firehouse. 

Tlie  efforts  to  scuttle  the  Marshall  plan 
come  from  the  Republican  leadership.  The 
Insults  to  our  neighbors  and  allies  come  from 
that  same  leadership.  The  efforts  to  weaken 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  come  from  the 
Republican  leadership.  The  recent  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  defeat  the  im[X)rtant  point  4  program  of 
assistance  to  the  underprivileged  and  under- 
developed nations  came  from  the  Republican 
side. 

Tlie  same  Republican  leadership  that  has 
initiated  and  encouraged  an  Irresponsible 
and  unsubstantiated  attack  on  the  State  De- 
partment, would,  by  their  votes  and  their  ac- 
tions, scuttle  our  most  effective  weapon 
against  world  communism — the  Marshall 
plan. 

This  Is  their  official  record. 

What  io  the  program  or  the  Republican 
Parly?    What  constructive  proposals  ure  they 


offering  the  people?  A  careful  analysis  will 
reveal  there  Is  no  program.  There  are  no 
proposals.  But  there  surely  Is  a  campaign 
strategy. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  American  Iden- 
tify this  Republican  strategy  for  what  it 
really  is — a  strategy  to  deceive,  to  confuse,  to 
bewilder,  and  to  frighten  the  American 
people.  We  have  seen  this  strategy  unfold 
itself  under  the  guise  of  such  terms  as 
welfare  state,  statism.  socialism,  regimenta- 
tion, and  communism.  These  scare  words 
have  been  hurled  about  with  reckless  irre- 
sponsibility. This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
frenzied  effort  to  stampede  the  American 
people  i.ito  a  state  of  confusion  and  fear. 

They  are  unwilling  to  clarify  the  i.-^sues 
The  Republican  leadership  is  unwilling  to 
tell  the  American  people  for  what  it  truly 
stands.     Well,  let  me  tell  you. 

What  the  Republican  Party  really  opposes 
Is  a  program  to  provide  a  decent  minimum 
of  economic  security  for  the  American 
people.  This  Is  what  they  mean  when  they 
cry.  "welfare  state  and  socialism."  What 
the  Republican  leadership  really  opposes  Is  a 
constructive  program  to  Increase  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  people  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  government  of 
the  people  working  with  the  people.  This  is 
what  they  mean  when  they  shout  regimenta- 
tion and  statism.  Yes,  what  the  Republican 
leadership  really  opposes  is  a  program  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  nations  In  Europe 
and  Asia  in  their  struggle  against  world  com- 
munirm. 

Well,  our  President  Is  on  the  road  again 
taking  the  issues  to  the  people,  calming  their 
fears,  and  reaffirming  their  faith. 

The  President  will  have  the  opportunity 
again  to  warn  the  people  In  these  dangerous 
moments  of  the  world  that  American  de- 
mocracy has  grave  responsibilities.  He  will 
speak  m  the  spirit  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
who.  in  the  dark  days  of  1938,  cautioned  us 
with  this  following  message  : 

"We  in  America  know  that  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  can  be  preserved  and 
made  to  work.  But  in  order  to  preserve 
them  we  need  •  •  •  to  prove  that  the 
practical  operation  of  democratic  govern- 
ment is  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  people." 

Our  President  and  the  Fair  Deal  prcgram 
are  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
for  we  know  that  as  a  nation  we  are  only  as 
strong  as  the  people. 


More  on  McCarthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Burlington  Free  Press  in  a  recent 
editorial  comments  on  the  McCarthy 
charges  against  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  Pat  Dunn,  the  editor,  very  clearly 
calls  the  turn  on  this  situation.  I  agree 
with  the  thesis  of  the  editorial  in  ques- 
tion and  I  am  extending  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

MoRX  ON  McCaetht 

"Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows,"  Is  a 
saying  that  is  as  old  and  as  true  as  most 
things  in  our  finite  world.  And  don't  they, 
though? 

Segments  of  our  dally  press  are  trum- 
peting right  in  chorus  with  the  Commie  rag, 
the  Daily  Worker,  that  McCakthy  Is  doing 
the  country's  foreign  relations  "irreparable 


harm'  and  his  "unfounded  accusations" 
are  destroying  American  prestige  abroad. 
Many  of  the  phrases  used  In  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Red  rag  and  of  these  great 
"indepjendent  '  dallies  are  Interchangeable 
and  seem  to  be  lifted,  one  from  the  other. 

We  are  astounded  at  the  slavish  devotion 
to  so  silly  a  cause  of  great  dailies  such  as 
Milwaukee's  biggest  paper.  Hating  Mc- 
Cahtky  since  he  opened  his  political  career, 
they  now  lead  a  chorus  in  condemning  his 
work  end  his  investigative  actions. 

Perhaps  the  metropolitan  press  has  grown 
too  big  and  too  lofty  and  too  far  out  of 
touch  with  the  little  people?  They  may 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  international  set 
and  of  the  present  regime,  but  we  give 
them  odds  they  are  off  ba.^  3  f«.<t,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  little  people. 

Damage  to  American  prestige  was  done, 
we  repeat,  by  the  type  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative the  Roosevelt-Truman  regime  has 
employed.  Some  90  individuals  of  a  certain 
type  suddenly  kicked  out  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment.  employed  there  Lord  knows  how 
long — perhaps  these,  apparently  the  best 
the  country  could  dig  up  to  represent 
them  before  other  nations,  are  what  gave 
Hitler  the  idea  ours  was  a  degenerate 
nation.  And  then,  the  sudden  gymnastics 
of  the  State  E>epartment  in  switching  to  the 
Marshal  Tito  faction  in  Yugoslavia  and  let- 
tmg  this  vicious  vindictive  Communist  give 
the  business  to  our  wartime  ally  in  that 
nation.  And  now,  China,  where  Chiang  Is 
a  bum  and  not  the  great  war  year  fighter 
for  four  freedoms.  For  our  money,  the  whole 
four  freedoms  iiad  a  phony  ring  from  the 
start  as  long  eis  Communist  Stalin  was  a  sub- 
scriber thereto. 

The  great  trust  of  our  State  Department 
In  Russia  through  these  years.  If  not  indi- 
cating a  betrayal,  at  the  kindest.  Indicates 
an  ignorance  not  In  keeping  with  so-called 
leaders  in  our  Government. 


Great  Campaign  of  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BEINTON 

OF  CONNECTiCt-T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  'legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  entitled  "Great  Campaign  of 
Truth,"  which  was  reprinted  as  a  public 
service  by  the  International  Latex 
Corp.  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  April  27.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Editorial   from   the   Christian   Science 

Monitor] 

Great  Campaign  of  TatrrH 

President  Truman  is  displaying  a  gratify- 
ing awareness  that  the  struggle  with  Soviet 
Imperialism  Is  basically  mental.  Real  gains 
for  the  free  peoples  will  begin  to  appear  as 
the  attitude  he  expressed  m  his  excellent 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  Is  carried  Into  action.  Mr. 
Truman  said  that  he  had  already  directed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  plan  a  more  ef- 
fective national  effort  to  use  the  great  power 
of  truth  In  working  for  peace. 

The  Soviet  system  does  not  even  have 
the  interest  in  truih  which  caused  PUate  to 
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ask.  -What  Is  truth?-  It  denies  the  whole 
concept  of  objective  uicl  permanent  truth. 
»nd  Kts  tip  instead  a  party  line — cleftned 
from  day  to  day  by  the  PolUburo.  It  Is  car- 
rying on  a  vast  oflen.slve  of  sujrgestion.  mis- 
representinjr.  and  TUUylng  the  free  na- 
tions, pamcularly  the  United  Staus.  To 
deal  with  this  aggression  Mr.  Truman  calls 
for  a  great  campaign  of  truth  to  be  heard 
round  the  world. 

He  wisely  recognizes  that  grovemmeiit  can 
and  Ehculd  do  oiily  a  part  of  this  Jot  But 
that  part  can  be  vastly  Improved  and  ex- 
tended On  Its  educational  and  Informa- 
tion program  the  United  States  Is  spending 
less  than  MO. 000. 000  a  year,  compared  with 
$15,000,000,000  for  arms  and  $4 .OCO. 000.000 
tor  economic  aid  abroad.  Recently  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  cut  the 
funds  for  these  purposes.  Does  this  sound 
as  If  the  American  people  yet  understood 
the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  for  the  minds 
and  loyalties  of  men? 

Some  competent  observers  believe  that 
Bussia  Is  winning  the  war  of  Ideas.  Almost 
anyone  who  has  been  abroad  In  recent  months 
has  seen  Instances  where  American  Infor- 
mation and  propaganda  Is  outmatched  by 
Soviet  money,  fanaticism,  and  effrontery. 
For  Instance,  millions  of  "neutrals"  were  fed 
Moscow's  bald  "protest  '  about  an  Ankcrlcan 
plane  Invading  Russian  territory  and  shoot- 
ing at  Boviet  planes.  Washington's  sharp 
answer  will  be  accepted  by  many,  but  it 
ahould  have  come  faster  and  with  more  sup- 
porting evidence 

It  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  pierce 
the  Iron  curtain.  The  satelllies  are  closing 
down  American  Information  services.  Russia 
is  spending  huee  sums  trying  to  jam  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  Senator  Ben- 
ton has  urged  a  world-wide  network  capable 
of  putting  Americas  story  Into  every  radio 
receiver  In  the  world.  He  also  urges  docu- 
mentary movies  for  at  least  one-fouith  of 
the  earth's  population  each  month.  These 
are  Ideas  well  worth  exploring. 

Much  of  the  Job  must  be  done  by  private 
agencies — newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
movies.  These  are  often  given  more  credence 
than  official  Information.  They,  too,  need 
Improvement.  Too  many  times  commercial- 
ized sensationalism  or  partisanship  gives  a 
distorted  picture  of  America  Some  nmvies 
are  particularly  damaging,  even  those  ^jihlch 
are  useful  ar  home  In  showing  up  abuses 
and  injustices.  Possibly  one  answer  would 
be  In  a  semlpubllc,  nonprofit  agency  de- 
•Igned  to  tell  democracy's  story  but  avoid 
an  official  line. 

Fundamentally,  our  hope  lies  in  the  power 
of  truth.  Our  part  Is  to  seek  It,  adhere  to 
It.  and  'rust  it.  As  we  come  to  understand 
better  that  absolute  truth  Is  nothing  less 
than  Gc<l.  tht  disposition  to  do  that  should 
be  Increa.'ied  We  should  then  be  less  dog- 
matic, less  ready  to  follow  the  Russians  In 
taking  a  party  line  from  one  source,  more 
willing  ttj  give  unorthodox  views  a  bearing. 
We  should  then  listen  more  eagerly  for  truth 
and  Insist  that  It  be  strictly  adhered  to  In 
presenting  America's  story  to  the  world. 


AcbesoD  Pertaaded  To  Stay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONKECTICtT 

W  THT  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  BENTCN      Mr    Pirsldent.  I  ask 
uiiaiiimoas  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column 
appearing  in  this  morninp's  Washington 
Post  by  that  eminent  and  fair-minded 
columnist,  Mr.  Marquis  Childs.  I  regard 
this  article  as  an  eloquent  expression  of 
why  it  IS  so  difficult  to  keep  able  men 
in  key  Government  positions,  and  it  is 
likewise  testimony  to  the  selfless  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary- of  State  in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
credible assaults  upon  his  character. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THZ    HaTI    CHOBtJS — ACHISON    Pexsuaoed    To 
Stat 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

It  Is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  times 
that  on  one  side  of  the  stage  in  the  present 
drama  of  foreign  policy — war  or  peace — Is 
the  same  cast  of  characters  that  played  the 
same  rule  In  the  years  Iraraedlately  pre- 
ceding World  War  II.  They  might  be  called 
the  hate  chorus. 

They  are  a  weird  blend  of  ex-thls  and  ex- 
that;  of  chl-chl  Individuals  who  cling  to  the 
social  label  and  very  important  Republicans. 
In  1938  and  beyond  they  were  in  America 
First  and  they  hated  Roosevelt. 

This  time  they  consider  the  President 
beneath  their  contempt.  Their  hate  and 
their  malice  are  concentrated  on  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

At  a  charming  little  dinner  party  given 
by  a  soloist  in  the  hate  chorus  recently, 
Acheson's  resignation  was  gleefully  predicted 
even  down  to  the  number  of  days  preceding 
the  date  on  which  he  would  be  forced  out 
of  office.  The  prophet  In  this  Instance  waa 
one  of  the  oddest  characters  In  the  group 
who  has  since  been  removed  from  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Central  IntellUence  Agency:  the 
last  being  an  eventuality  that  may  have 
been  hastened  by  the  fact  his  name  was  on 
one  of  Senator  McCabtht's  lists. 

How  much  this  prophecy  derived  from 
wishful  thinking,  compounded  with  psycho- 
pathology  of  a  complicated  nature,  probably 
only  a  good  psychiatrist  could  determine. 
But,  In  actual  fact,  the  event  this  crew  have 
so  worked  for  and  longed  for  came  closer 
to  happening  than  they  could  have  known. 

Not  long  before  he  left  for  the  series  of 
European  conferences  now  In  progress  Ache- 
6<:)n  called  on  the  President.  The  prolonged 
and  nagging  quarrel  In  Congress  with  all  Us 
savagery  had  deeply  depressed  blm.  He  had 
a  heartsick  feeling  that  perhaps  his  useful- 
ness was  at  an  end. 

While  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  out- 
side the  .scope  of  the  news,  Acheson  has  In 
recent  months  been  under  a  great  personal 
strain  In  addition  to  everything  else.  One 
of  his  two  daughters.  Mrs.  William  P.  Bundy, 
has  been  undergoing  a  series  of  major  opera- 
tions In  connection  with  a  grave  Illness. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
why.  as  be  told  the  President,  he  felt  he 
could  not  and  should  not  continue  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  President's  response 
was  Immediate  and  unequivocal.  He  re- 
plied that  whatever  Acheson's  personal 
wishes  might  be,  he  could  not  resign. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he 
understood  Acheson's  feelings  very  well.  To 
serve  in  high  office  In  times  like  these  was 
to  take  personal  abuse  of  an  unprecedented 
nature.  But  under  the  circumstances  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  It  was  a  duty 
not  merely  to  people  here  at  home  but  to 
free  people  everywhere 

You've  got  to  stay  here.  Dean,  and  fight 
both  the  Communists  and  the  Republicans, 
the  President  la  reported  to  have  tald  in 
conclusion. 


The  President  was  In  a  flghtlng  mood  and 
he  conveyed  to  his  S?cretary  of  State  some- 
thing of  this  same  flery  determination. 
Acheson  left  for  Paris  feeling  better  about 
the  struggle  to  maintain  some  unity  of 
policy  at  home  and  the  struggle  to  maintain 
some  unity  of  purpose  among  the  western 
allies  In  Europe. 

There  was.  of  course,  not  a  little  politics 
behind  the  President's  pep  talk.  He  well 
knows  that  Acheson's  resignation,  no  matter 
what  the  real  motives  would  be  :aken  by  the 
McCarthy-V^Tierry-Taft  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  a  victory  and  everything  would 
be  done  to  make  It  appear  as  a  confession  of 
guilt. 

Between  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  It  seemed  to  be  settled  that  there  would 
be  no  change — certainly  not  before  the  elec- 
tions of  November  7.  "This  means  that  there 
Is  not  likely  to  be  any  change  In  or  expansion 
of  policy.  And  It  Is  just  here  that  one  comes 
to  the  crux  of  the  tragedy. 

The  policy  being  pursued  todny  Is  not  big 
enough  or  bold  enough  In  relitlon  to  the 
threat  of  total  war;  a  threat  tliat  seems  to 
grow  more  real  and  more  Imminent  with  each 
day  that  passes.  Both  In  theory  and  In  prac- 
tice the  policy  of  containing  communism 
through  strength  Is  Inadequate.  The  policy 
of  strength  should  be  related  to  a  far-reach- 
ing peace  offensive  carried  to  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

Perhaps  no  course  whatsoever  can  avert 
destruction.  But  If  there  wen-  an  all-out 
effort  to  avert  It.  then  at  least  there  would 
be  the  satisfaction  on  the  day  It  happened 
that  everything  humanly  possible  had  been 
done  on  our  side  to  prevent  It. 


Trumao  at  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  ilegislatwe  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  an  editorial  which  I  think  is 
very  good.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  M.iy  10,  1950) 
Thuman    at   Lincoln 

It  Is  significant  that  President  Truman 
elected  to  give  the  first  major  speech  of  his 
"nonpolltical"  tour  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  That 
Is  In  the  area  where  farmers  have  begun  to 
grumble  about  price  decUnes,  and  It  Is  not 
far  from  the  region  where  blowing  dust  and 
Insects  have  serlousiy  damat;ed  the  winter 
wheat  crop.  Mr.  Truman's  remarks  thus  can 
be  taken  as  a  preview  of  the  administra- 
tions campal^?n  to  reta:n  the  farm  vote  Not 
surprisingly  at  all,  that  Ci\mpalen  Is  based 
on  the  somelhlng-for-everybody  formula  of 
the  Brannan  plan.  Evidently  the  adminis- 
tration Is  relying  on  price  declines  to  bring 
farmer  pressure  on  legislators  who  so  far 
have  refused   to  take  the   plan  serlousiy. 

A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  ^Titten  about 
the  Brannan  plan,  and  the  President  had  a 
point  In  decrying  the  charges  of  regimen- 
tation. Any  governmental  program  neces- 
•Itates  some  controls,  and  It  Is  the  lack  of 
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sufficient  controls  that  has  In  part  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  disgraceful  potato  glut. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Bran- 
nan plan  would  bring  more  direct  depend- 
ence on  the  Government  for  farm  Income. 
That  may  not  be  reglmenUtion,  but  it  Is 
scarcely  the  way  to  bring  about  greater  con- 
trol by  farmers  of  their  own  destinies — a 
point  Mr.  Truman  dwells  upon.  Moreo%er, 
the  more  governmental  control  there  is. 
the  more  disastrous  can  be  the  effects  of 
misjudgment — and  that  is  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  ruinous  cost  comes  In. 

Most  Interesting  Is  the  President's  refer- 
ence, with  apparent  alarm,  to  the  fact  that 
farm  prices  have  fallen  20  percent  In  the 
last  2  years.  It  Is  quite  '.rue  that  If  farm 
prices  were  to  plummet.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  stave  off  a  depression  in  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Truman 
speaks  of  price  declines  as  if  the  highs  of 
2  years  ago  were  normal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  were  all-time  highs  occasioned  by  tre- 
mendous foreign  demand,  and  what  has 
taken  place  since  is  largely  healthy  read- 
justment. 

It  Is  on  this  point  that  the  Brannan  plan 
runs  Into  perhaps  Its  greatest  difficulty 
In  light  of  technological  advances,  new 
seeds  and  fertilizers  and  changes  in  farm 
patterns,  many  farm  products  are  simply 
not  worth  even  what  they  cost  today.  'Jet 
under  the  Brannan  plan  many  of  the  sup- 
port levels  would  be  even  higher  than  under 
the  present  system.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  bringing  flexibility  in  supports,  the 
Brannan  plan  would  compound  the  rigidity 
by  giving  permanency  to  overvaluations. 
Consumption  of  perishables  might  be  stimu- 
lated by  lower  prices  to  consumers — made 
up  by  Government  payments  to  farmers 
charged  against  the  taxpayers — and  some 
overproduction  might  be  checked  by  quotas. 
But  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  shifts  in  pro- 
duction, better  soil  conservation  and  stim- 
ulus to  more  efficient  farming  the  President 
talks  about  could  be  attained  under  a  sys- 
tem which  would  make  it  more  profitable 
for  Inefficient  marginal  producers  to  stay  in 
business. 


Should  President  Take  a  Hand  in 
Con§;ressioaal  Contests? — Mmnesota 
Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.aRKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MINNtSJTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29',  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
May  7,  1950,  what  we  call  the  Minnesota 
poll.  I  think  this  would  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress.  For 
that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  May  7, 
1950] 

Minnesota  Poll — 56  Perctnt  Say  President 
Shoultn't  Take  Ant  P.^bt  in  Conckes- 
siONAL  Races 

A  majority  of  Minnesota  voters  think  Pres- 
ident Truman,  who  leaves  today  on  a  9-day, 
IC-Ctate  speaking  tcur.  should  take  no  part 


In  congressional  election  contests,  the  Min- 
nesota poll  finds  lii  a  State-wide  survey. 
Flity-six  percent  say  the  President  should 
adopt  a  hands-oS  policy  toward  such  con- 
tests. 

But  39  percent  contend  that,  as  head  of 
his  party,  "the  President  has  a  duty  to  help 
elect  as  many  members  of  his  party  to  Con- 
gress as  poseiole. '  The  remaining  5  percent 
are  undecided  or  offer  different  answers. 

Democrats  call  the  President's  scheduled 
tour  nonpolilical  in  character  but  Republi- 
cans assert  K  will  be  a  political  mission. 
■  Observers  point  cut  that  the  President's 
route  win  take  him  through  congressional 
districts  In  which  Republican  Congressmen 
are  in  the  majority. 

Views  of  Minnesotans  on  the  question 
whether  the  President  should  or  should  not 
use  his  influence  In  congressional  races  were 
obtained  in  a  survey  in  which  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  the  State's  men  and 
women  21  years  of  age  and  older  was  ques- 
tioned. 

Interviewers,  calling  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tour,  handed  each  person  a  card  bear- 
ing two  statements  and  asked: 

■'W;th  which  cf  them  do  you  most  agree?" 

The  statements  were: 

Statement  A:  "As  head  of  his  party,  the 
President  has  a  duty  to  help  elect  as  many 
members  cf  his  party  to  Ccngress  as  possible; 
therefore  he  should  help  them  In  their  elec- 
tion campaigns." 

Statement  B:  "Because  he  Is  President,  he 
should  not  take  any  part  In  congre?sional 
election   campaigns   in   the   various  States." 

These  are  the  results: 

Percent 

Choose  statement  A 39 

Choose  statement  B 56 

Other  answers 2 

No  opinion 3 


100 


People  who  give  other  answers  say  "as 
Prerident.  he  can  do  anything  he  wants  to," 
or  "both  parties  have  alwp.ys  done  It  and  I 
suppose  he  has  the  same  right,  regardless  of 
how  we  feel  about  it."  or  "he  should  net  be 
called  upon  to  do  this  as  he  has  enough  to  do 
now." 

Democratic-Farmer-Laborites  arc  inclined 
to  favor  the  position  that  the  President 
should  help  to  elect  as  many  members  of  his 
party  to  Ccngress  as  possible,  but  Republi- 
cans and  Independent  voters  differ: 


Democratic 

Fanner 

Laborites 

Republi- 
cans 

In'icpend- 
enis 

Statf  mer.t  A 

SUiten)«'nt  B 

Other  answers 

Nooi>uiion 

PtTcent 

SO 

♦7 

2 

1 

PtrceiU 

e» 

2J- 
2!.- 

PtTttJit 

35 

1 
« 

Total 

MU 

100                     100 

1 

A  Faribault  f.-.rm  woman  thinks  that  If  he 
got  more  Congressmen  elected  who  agreed 
with  him,  he  would  get  more  done.  A 
Duluth  man  comments  that  he  has  to  have 
someone  to  help  him.  And  a  Minneapolis 
man  believes  that  his  speaking  would  net 
Influence  the  vote  Just  because  he  is  Presi- 
dent. 

But  another  Minneapolis  resident  thinks 
the  President  should  not  participate  in  con- 
gressional campaigns,  saying.  "Let  the  peo- 
ple decide  on  candidates  without  the  Ir^u- 
ence  of  the  President."  A  LaSalle  man  says, 
"This  Is  a  democracy:  the  people  should 
make  their  own  decisions."  A  Worthlngton 
man  thinks  he  should  stay  In  the  White 
House  where  he  belongs. 

Majorities  of  the  city,  town,  and  farm 
people  interviewed  in  the  study  indicate  they 
think  the  President  should  not  campaign  for 
congressional  candidates. 


Respectful  bat  Despairing  Plea  to  Mr. 
Tranum 


EXTE?TSION  OF  RE?^ARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU      , 

OF  M.\RTLAND 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiiesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in  the  Reccrd,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  of  May  9,  1950: 

Resfectfvl    eut    DestPaiiung    Plea    to    M». 
Tkvman 

Those  whose  memories  go  back  2  years  wlU 
remember  that  Mr.  Truman's  last  campaign 
tour  was  a  great  political  success.  When  It 
started,  the  President  laced  almost  certain 
defeat.  When  it  ended,  the  tide  had  turned 
and  victory  was  In  sight. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  tcur  was  that  It 
was  so  exp>ensive  to  the  taxpaye.-s.  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  to  Tn<.ke  so  many  promises  to  the 
various  pi-essure  groups  that  making  goexl 
on  them  has  given  the  country  a  succession 
of  enormous  deficits.  The  famous  dollar 
gap  ol  Europe  Is  small  compared  icr  the  dol- 
lar gap  which  Mr.  Truman  has  presented  to 
the  United  States. 

Now  Mr.  Truman  Is  off  on  another  tour. 
He  Is  going  to  visit  those  States  where  the 
outlook  in  November  is  least  hopeful  for 
his  party.  He  will  be  tempted  to  bring  those 
States  into  line  by  promising  them  more 
money  out  of  the  public  'iill. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  President  to 
restrain  his  generous  impulses?  Already  he 
has  brought  the  country  to  the  point  where 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  about 
the  value  cf  the  dollar.  A  few  more  billion- 
dollar  promises  and  national  bankruptcy  wUl 
be  in  sight. 


Fifty-five  Thoasand  Communists  Aided  by 
500,000  Fellow  Travelers  Seek  To  De- 
stroy the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
presented  a  grand  lodge  medal  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  to  that  out- 
standing American.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. As  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  extract  from  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  that  occasion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  first-hand  knowledge  at)out 
communism  and  Communists  in  this 
countrj'.  The  extract  in  question  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report. 

FlITT-FIVE   THOrSAJO)   COMMCNISTS 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI) 
The  times  demand  candid  and  forthright 
words.     Communists  have  been  and  are  to- 
day at  work  within  the  very  gates  of  Amer- 
ica.    There  are  few  walks  in  American  life 
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vtilcb  tbtty  (So  not  tr»verar  Thetr  »llrgi&cop 
Is  to  Moscow;  their  hopes  are  spurred  bv  the 
wrttinga  <rf  Marx  azMl  Len.n.  net  Jeflersoii. 
Mxlisnn.  and  Lincoln,  their  enthusiasm  u 
vhettad  by  expediency  and  deceit,  not  toler- 
ance and  brrrherhood.  A'helsUc  materlal- 
Isin  U  the:j-  idcu,  the  destruction  of  the  God 
at  cmr  rathen  their  goal.  Wherever  they 
BttAT  be.  they  have  in  common  one  diabolic 
ambition:  to  veaken  and  to  eventually  de- 
stroy Amencas  democracy  by  stealth  and 
cunning.  Thein  is  an  organization  built 
and  supported  by  dishonor,  deceit,  ar.d 
tyranny  and  a  deliberate  policy  of  Jalsehood. 
They  kncv  that  as  Icng  as  the  ideals  of  com- 
mon ei^eavor.  mutual  respect  and  toierance 
remain  allvt  they  can  never  bring  to  fruition 
the  Communist  world  revolution.  That  Is 
■why  Communists  consider  America  their 
Mo.  1  enemy.  A  strong  Amertca.  materially 
and  spiritually.  Is  a  constant  beacon  c'.  light. 
buoying  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions 
of  men.  women  and  children  crushed  under 
the  yoke  of  Oammunlst  tyranny  which  today 
controls  the  destinies  of  one-third  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  possess  a  well-knit. 
eloaely  disciplined,  destructive  force  of  ap- 
proximately 53.000  members  in  the  United 
States  In  actual  numbers,  their  member- 
ah!p  may  net  be  large,  nor  have  t!ie  Com- 
munists polled  at  any  time  a  large  number 
of  votes  in  an  election.  This  has  been  cited 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  apologists  and  ap- 
peasers  of  communism  in  our  country  as 
minimizing  the  danger  cf  these  subversives 
In  our  midst  The  actual  strer^gth  of  t.^.e 
Communist  movement  in  the  United  States 
IS  not  something  that  can  be  accurately 
stated  In  j-jst  so  many  figure*.  It  has  to  be 
measured  largely  by  the  general  mass  influ- 
ence of  the  party  and  its  program.  We  no 
longer  measure  the  importance  of  revolu- 
tionary organizations  by  size.  In  some  places 
■^here  there  are  only  one  or  two  men.  more 
resulu  are  obtained  than  where  they  have 
larger  organizations 

But  behind  this  force  of  traitorous  Com- 
mu.-.ists  constantly  gnawing  away  like  ter- 
mites at  the  very  foundations  of  American 
society,  stand  a  half  million  fellow  travelers 
and  sympathizers  ready  to  dc  the  Commu- 
nist bidding  These  Individuals,  though  not 
Identified  as  Communists,  are  extremely 
daneerous  to  the  Internal  security  of  this 
Nation,  because  as  hypocrites  and  moral 
swindlers  they  seek  the  protection  of  the 
freedoms  which  they  constantly  seek  to  de- 
stroy. They  represent,  for  the  Communist 
movement,  a  source  of  wealth,  financial  re- 
sotirces.  the  creation  of  valuable  contacts; 
levers  of  social,  economic,  and  political  pres- 
stires:  recruiting  grounds  for  espionage  in- 
formation and  agents  Moreover,  they  do 
their  work  anonymously  in  "front"  organi- 
zations, and  wherever  they  can  exert  the 
greatest  influence,  each  doing  his  share  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  These  Indlvtdtials  are 
dUBcult  to  detect  They  are  disdainful  o* 
the  very  tolerance  which  enables  them  to 
betray  their  country.  They  practice  their 
double-dealing,  double-minded.  double- 
tongued,  and  doubie-faced  tactics  on  all 
fronu  of  our  American  life,  mheiher  It  be 
In  politics,  in  labor.  In  the  press,  in  radio, 
tn  motion  picttires.  In  the  schools,  or  even 
in  some  of  our  churches 

The  Communists  have  their  membership 
concentrated  In  certain  key  areas  of  the 
Cnited  States — primarily  in  strategic  Indus- 
trial and  population  centers.  This  mem- 
bership is  co<jrdinaied  through  a  national 
leadership  and  a  dedication  to  an  alien  hate 
which  looks  abroad  for  Its  direction.  If  ad- 
ditional personnel  perhaps  for  a  political 
pressure  campaign,  for  InfUtr&tlon  Into  a 
labor  union,  or  for  a  militant  educational 
program,  u  needed.  National  Ue«dqrjart«rs 
of  the  Communist  Party  will  peremptorily 
transfer  members,  temporaniy  or  pcrmib- 
nentiy,  into  the  strategic  area. 


Communist  members,  body  and  soul,  are 
the  property  of  the  party.  They  scorn  the 
standards  of  American  democracy.  They 
function  like  puppets  on  a  string,  ready  at 
a  moment  s  bidding  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  directing  master — the  Red  "Hitler"  at 
Moscow.  The  party,  thereby,  through  mo- 
bility, central  direction,  and  the  disciplined 
fanaticism  of  Its  converts  can.  at  any  given 
moment,  achieve  power  and  strength  In  a 
limited  sector.  At  times,  this  pressure  Is  so 
well  organized  and  expertly  supervised  that 
the  Communists  achieve  gains  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numerical  strength.  That 
Is  the  secret  of  Communist  success;  the 
tragedy  of  democratic  resistance 

If  every  American  faced  the  reality  of  what 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Communist  objectives 
would  mean  to  him — he  would  be  Inspired  to 
work  harder  to  protect  and  preserve  the  In- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  which  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  American  way  of  life. 


President  Truman  Afain  Asks  for  Action 
on  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in 
This  Session  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  F.\RR1NGT0N 

DEixcATx  raou  Hawaii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a 
letter  addre.-^.sed  by  Pre.sident  Truman  to 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman 
ol  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inttrior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  urging  the  approval 
of  bills  to  give  statehood  to  Ala.^ka  and 
Hawaii.    The  letter  follows: 

Mr  Deai  Senatoh  CM.^HONrr:  I  am  highly 
gratified  by  the  thorough  and  objective  con- 
sideration which  your  committee  Is  giving  to 
H  R  331  and  H  R  49.  bills  which  wotild 
enable  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  take  their  rightful  place  as  members  of 
the  Union.  As  you  know,  I  have  long  sup- 
ported the  objectives  of  these  Important 
bills  which  carry  out  the  pledges  made  to 
the  people  of  the  two  Territories. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress,  during 
Its  present  session,  wili  enact  legislation 
granting  sutehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
The  need  is  more  urgent  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. By  such  action,  we  will  not  only  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  development  of  the  two 
Territories,  but  also  greatly  strengthen  the 
security  bf  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  thould  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of 
our  present  Slates  achieved  statehood  at  a 
relatively  early  period  of  their  development. 
The  stimulus  of  being  admitted  as  full  part- 
ners in  the  Union,  and  the  challenge  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  were  amon^  the 
most  significant  factors  contributing  to  their 
growth  and  progress 

txsorscrs  axx  stxessed 
Very  few  of  our  existing  States,  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  to  the  Union,  pobsesked 
potential  resources,  both  human  and  na- 
tural, superior  to  those  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. I  am  confident  that  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, like  our  present  States,  will  grow  wiih 
Statehood  and  because  of  statehood. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  roe  to  repeat  at 
this  tunc  tiie  arguments  for  statehood.  The 
many  qualified  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  your  committee  hare.  I  am  sure,  pre- 
sented convincing  evidence   both  as  to  the 


need  for  and  the  tangible  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  statehood. 

There  Is.  however,  one  objection  made  by 
opponents  of  H.  R  311  and  H  R.  49  which  I 
believe  requires  further  discussion  because 
it  goes  t>eyond  the  question  of  statehood 
and  raises  a  fundamental  constitutional  is- 
sue. I  am  referring  to  the  objection  that 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  States,  would  be  en- 
titled to  representation  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales  disproportionate  to  their  pop- 
ulation. 

This  argument  Is  not  only  entirely  without 
merit,  but  also  directly  attacks  a  basic  tenet 
of  the  constitutional  system  under  which  this 
Nation  has  grown  and  prospered.  Without 
the  provision  for  equal  representation  In  the 
Senate  of  all  States,  both  great  and  small, 
regardless  of  population,  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  United  States, 

NO   HSCXS   DISCr.RMEB 

This  was  one  of  the  great  compromises 
which  the  Federalist  says  was  a  result  not 
of  theory,  but  of  a  spirit  and  amity,  and  that 
mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the 
peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren- 
dered Indispensable.  "There  Is  no  justification 
for  denying  statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
on  the  basis  of  an  issue  which  was  resolved 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787. 

America  Justly  takes  pride  In  her  record 
of  fulfilling  to  the  letter  its  obligations  to 
foreign  nations  We  should  be  no  less  scru- 
pulous in  cnrrytng  out  the  promises  made 
to  our  own  citizens  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
The  ca.se  for  statehood  rests  on  both  legal 
and  moral  grounds. 

These  are  troubled  times.  I  know  of  few 
better  ways  In  which  wc  can  demonstrate 
to  the  world  our  deep  faith  in  democracy 
and  the  principle  of  self-government  than 
by  admitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  Union 
as  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  Slates. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harkt  S.  TauMAM. 


Attacks  on  United  States  Foreifn  Policy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1950 

Mr,  BIEMILLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiroRD.  I  attach  two  newspaper  accounts 
of  a  significant  addre.ss  made  in  Mil- 
waukee May  5  by  George  F,  Kennan. 
counselor  of  the  State  Department  and 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  author 
of  the  policy  of  containment  of  Soviet 
Rus.'=ia,  It  is  noteworthy  that  although 
Mr  Kennan  did  not  mention  Senator 
McCarthys  name  in  his  address,  two 
of  the  country's  most  distinguished  inde- 
pendent newspapers  simultaneously  in- 
terpreted his  remarks  as  a  rebuke  to 
"McCarthyism."  The  first  of  the  arti- 
cles IS  by  James  Rcston.  and  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  May  9;  the  second 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  7, 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9.  1960| 
KrNNAN  Says  UNFAim  Attacks  Ijipiril  Unfted 
States  Foseicn  Policy— THrr  Also  Tend 
To  Cause  State  Depaetmint  To  Keep 
Plans  Secret,  Counselor  Declares 

(By  James  Reston> 
Washihcton,  May  8  — Georee  Prost  Ken- 
nan, counselor  of  the  Sute  Department,  1« 
that  rare  Washington  creature:  a  man  who 
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writes  his  own  speeches  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  Include  therein  a  little  history,  some  ob- 
jective criticism  and  one  or  two  ideas. 

The  not  result  of  this  unorthodox  approach 
Is  that  what  he  writes  often  has  a  delayed 
reaction.  He  did  a  piece  for  Foreign  Afiairs 
a  couple  of  years  ago  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Mr.  X,  which  was  Ignored  at  first  and  even- 
tually recognized  as  a  detailed  and  authCiitic 
account  of  the  pwUcy  of  containment  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

He  later  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  In  New  Vorl: 
that  defined  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  this  country's  foroi^n  economic  aid  policy. 
This,  too,  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  but 
now  stands  as  the  most  informative  and  re- 
liable official  document  on  the  subject. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  went  to  Mil- 
waukee last  week-end  and  delivered  another 
reflective  essay  on  United  States  policy  In 
China  and  the  consequences  of  McCarthylsm, 
his  remarks  lost  out  In  competition  with 
other  news  and  were  scarcely  reported  at  all 
In  this  part  of  the  country. 

main  points  are  listed 
Mr.  Kennan  had  a  little  advice,  not  only 
for   private   citizens   but   for   his   colleagues 
111  the  Government  as  well.     His  main  points 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  charges  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  not  be  Ignored.  They  have 
disturbed  the  American  people  because  the 
people  are  be.=et  with  serious  doubts  and 
questions  about  American  foreign  policy  that 
have  not  been  answered  to  their  satisfaction. 

2.  There  Is  generally  a  great  time-lag — as 
much  as  5  or  10  years  on  the  average — be- 
tween cause  and  effect  In  major  foreign 
policy  developments.  This  fact  Is  not  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  people.  As  a  result, 
they  tend  to  demand  results  too  fast,  and 
they  also  tend  to  lay  the  blame  or  give  credit 
for  current  developments  to  the  people  who 
happen  to  be  In  office  at  the  moment,  even 
though  the  real  causes  go  much  deeper  In 
time  and  In  complexity. 

3.  The  Untied  Stales  failed  to  realize  in 
the  1930's  that  the  three  totalitarian  states 
that  were  most  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  First  World  War — Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  Soviet  Union — possessed,  in  combi- 
nation, a  greater  military  potential  than 
anything  that  was  likely  to  be  mobilized 
against  them. 

4.  The  western  allies  also  failed  to  face  up 
to  the  humiliating  fact  that  they  won  World 
War  II  only  with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  still  saturated  with  hatred  for  as 
and  determined  to  encompass  our  downfall. 

5.  Instead  of  recognizing  this  unhappy  state 
of  fact,  and  drawing  from  It  the  bitter  les- 
sons which  It  held  for  us.  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  delusion  that  Moscow  would 
change.  We  did  not  fully  realize  that  wo 
were  In  a  situation  where  the  power  of  the 
freed  world  after  the  war  had  not  really 
been  enhanced  and  where  It  would  be  a  hard 
and  dangerous,  and  wearisome  task  to  re- 
store j>eace  except  with  Russia's  consent  and 
on  Russia's  terms. 

6.  Much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  bit- 
terness In  the  United  States  about  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Communists  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land Is  the  result  of  shallowness  and  over- 
simplification of  what  has  been  happening 
In  China.  Before  the  war  we  sentimental- 
ized and  patronized  the  Chinese  people,  and 
underestimated  their  feelings  about  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  west  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  During  the  war  we  Ignored  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment would  net  be  able  to  consolidate 
Its  position.  And  later  we  gave  them  much 
material  aid,  which  they  misused  and  ad- 
vice which  they  Ignored. 

7.  It  sounds  plausible  to  blame  the  State 
Department  for  what  happened  In  China, 
but  China  Is  not  a  province  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Slate  D?paitmeni  did  not 
decide    that    the    Communist   Party   should 


be  the  faction  which  would  have  the  best 
morale  and  discipline  and  pack  the  strong- 
est political  punch  and  win  the  civil  war 
in  China, 

Mr,  Kennan  Implied  that  only  by  direct 
intervention  In  China  could  the  United 
States  have  changed  the  course  of  events, 
and  he  added:  "I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
ghastly  and  fateful  mistake.  •  •  • 
Nothing  would  have  pleased  our  enemies 
more.     •     •     •" 

To  blame  the  present  ctate  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  on  a  few  contemporary  officials 
was  not  only  an  overly  simple  reading  of 
history.  Mr,  Kennan  concluded,  but  It  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  in -which  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  to  explain  policies 
or  to  keep  good  men  to  administer  foreign 
policy, 

"If  the  atmosphere  of  public  discussion 
Is  to  be  too  harsh,  too  Intolerant,  too  abu- 
sive." he  said,  "this  Is  going  to  decrease  rath- 
er than  Increase  the  possibilities  for  a  frank 
and  helpful  exposition  of  Government  policy 
to  the  public  at  large.     •     •      • 

"What  I  want  to  urge  Is  only  this:  that 
you  •  •  •  recognize  the  profundity  cf 
the  foreign-policy  problems  with  which  we 
are  faced  today;  and  that  ycu  do  not  ba 
misled  Into  the  easy  conclusion  that  the 
dan[:ers  and  challenges  and  dilemmas  of 
cur  world  situation  are  the  product  of  the 
mistakes  or  the  ill  will  of  any  individuals 
who  bear  responsibility  a"t  this  moment  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  7,  1950] 

Kennan  Tells  of  Dam,\ge  of  McCarthy 
Tactics 

George  F.  Kennan  returned  to  his  home 
community  Friday  to  urge  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  faith  in  their  State  Department, 
its  policies,  and  its  personnel. 

If  they  do  not — if  they  concern  themselves 
with  things  which  are  shallow  and  fleeting 
and  of  dubious  substance — there  Is  serious 
danger  of  losing  the  cold  war.  he  said. 

No  one.  we  are  sure,  will  question  Mr,  Ken- 
nan's  qualifications  to  discuss  these  matters. 
He  Is  third  In  command  in  the  Department 
of  State,  He  Is  shortly  leaving  Government 
service  for  p.  long  time.  He  has  devoted  his 
adult  life  to  foreign  affairs.  He  Is  the  author 
of  the  policy  of  containing  Russian  commu- 
nism which  has  engaged  us  In  the  cold  war. 
He  Is  an  Implacable  enemy  of  communism. 

The  trouble  with  the  American  people  to- 
day is  that  they  are  looking  for  scapegoats, 
Mr.  Kennan  indicated — scapegoats  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  not  getting  quiet 
results  In  foreign  policy,  the  cold  war  Is  not 
going  entirely  our  way,  the  Russians  have 
made  some  gains,  and  China  has  fallen  to 
communism. 

It  is  an  easy  conclusion,  he  continued, 
that  our  challenges  and  dilemmas  are  entirely 
the  product  of  mistakes,  or  of  the  ill  will 
of  Individuals  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  Is  an  easy  conclusion  that 
could  be  disastrous, 

Mr,  Kennan  Is  not  a  pessimist  about  the 
cold  war.  He  said  that  the  dangers  are  no 
greater  than  they  have  been.  Things  have 
gone  well  for  us  in  Europe,  badly  In  Asia. 
The  situation  In  both  areas  Is  still  fluid,  and 
can  turn  In  our  favor  or  against  us. 

We  have,  he  Indicated,  done  the  best  we 
could — all  that  was  possible  and  practicable — 
and  have  nothing  to  be  discouraged  about. 
He  even  hinted  that  there  was  hope  about 
China,  saying:  "We  are  now  on  the  road  to 
a  relationship  with  China  which  will  be  ex- 
pressive of  our  high  regard  for  the  Chinese 
people  but  unencumbered  by  past  involve- 
ments and  lliuslons." 

"I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but."  said  Mr. 
Kennan. 

"If  the  American  people  take  their  eyes  off 
the  ball,  or  if  they  f<ul  to  keep  m  mind  th« 


profundity  of  our  problems  and  the  depth 
in  time  and  space  of  their  origins.  If  they 
allow  the  quiet  and  sensitive  and  gifted  peo- 
ple to  be  driven  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Government  by  wild  and  un- 
f  junded  charges,  then  George  Kennan  can 
give  no  promising  assurances. 

"The  responsibilities  borne  by  men  who 
have  to  conduct  foreign  nffalrs  are  neither 
light  nor  easy,"  he  explained.  "This  country 
is  not  rich  In  men  both  qualified  and  avail- 
able to  take  thCEe  positions.  •  •  •  xhe 
strains  under  which  they  work  leave  them  a 
very  slender  margin  of  physical  and  spiritual 
energy  to  absorb  abuse  and  derision  from  the 
people  for  whom  they  conceive  themselves 
to  be  working.  •  •  •  The  atmosphere  of 
public  life  does  not  have  to  deteriorate  much 
further  to  produce  a  situation  In  which  very 
few  of  these  people  will  be  able  to  continue 
with  government. 

"The  margin  of  safety  with  which  our 
country  moves  In  the  world  today  la  not 
great  enough  to  permit  us  to  be  reckless  and 
wasteful  with  tho  talents  and  the  Idealism 
of  these  people  we  depend  on  for  the  gener- 
alship of  our  peacetime  battles,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Kennan  at  no  time  named  Senator 
McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  who  instituted  the 
campaign  against  the  State  Department 
that  is  now  rocking  the  country.  But  It  was 
obviously  this  campaign  that  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  concluded: 

"Perhaps  only  someone  who  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  totalitarian  countries  can 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  how  vitally  Important 
It  Is  to  us  to  preserve  tne  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  liberality  In  our  relations  with  each 
other  and  the  readiness  to  give  the  other 
fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  where  doubt 
exists.  These  things  lie  at  the  heart  of  our 
civilization.  They  are  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  identity  and  to  our 
entire  claim  of  world  leadership.  If  cur 
enemies  without  can  force  us  to  abandon 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  by  frightening  us 
with  their  agents  inside  our  country,  then 
they  will  have  bypassed  the  Maglnot  line  of 
our  society;  they  will  have  seized  the  cita- 
dels from  within,  and  we  on  the  firing  line 
will  have  been  left  with  nothing  to  defend." 

Mr.  Kennan's  story  was  told  with  a  sin- 
cerity, a  moderation  and  a  simplicity  that 
won  him  an  ovation  from  his  audience  of 
250  persons.  It  is  regrettable  that  more 
MUwaukeeans  did  not  hear  him.  It  would 
have  done  much  to  clarify  their  thinking 
about  the  McCarthy  campaign  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  what  a  dangeroua 
and  Irresponsible  thing  It  Is. 


Stas  sen's  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi3 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  4, 1950: 
Stassen's  Attack 

As  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harold  E.  Stassen  Is  hardly  in  the 
proper  position  to  engage  In  political  war- 
fare. But  the  attack  on  President  Truman's 
administration  which  Vs.  Stassen  unleashed 
Tuesday  night  would  indicate  that  Mr. 
Stassen  is  holding  two  Jobs,  one  as  a  univer- 
sity president  and  the  other  as  sharpshooter 
for  the  Republican  Party.     Mr.  Stafisen.  of 
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eours«  Is  entitled  to  tttJick  Mr  TrumAn  and 
the  Dcrr.jcrats  a^  an  Individual.  Eveu  as  the 
bead  of  one  of  our  large  universities  he  !• 
•nulled  to  crlUore  the  President  and  the 
admii^istratlon  But  It  would  seem  that  an 
out-and-out  political  broadside  such  as  Mr. 
Stassen  flred  at  the  President  this  week  might 
well  have  been  left  to  some  Republican  who 
Is  strlct'.y  In  the  business  of  politics  and  not 
part  politician  and  part  university  president. 
Mr.  Stassen's  speech  does  not  compare  very 
favorably  either  In  restraint  or  content  with 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  by  hU 
fellow   educatoiT.   General    Elsenhower. 


Inexperience  Blamed  for  United   States 
Role  in  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    VAIN'E 

n  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  degislatwe  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  article 
dealing  with  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  far-eastern  policy, 
printed  in  the  day  l)efore  yesterday's 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iKEXPiairwrr  Bi^md  for  Untted  States 
Role  in  Fae  East 

(Second  of  four  articles  on  the  men  who 
malce  American  far-eastern  policy.  As  a 
specialist  in  this  field.  Mr.  Isaacs  analyzes 
a  serlcus  personnel  problem  faced  by  the 
State  Department  and  offers  some  sugges- 
tions I 

(By  Harold  R.  Isaacs,  special  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Wa&hwgtcw — It  U  an  arresting  and  un- 
comfortable fact  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
man  at  the  top  policy-making  level  of  the 
State  Department  who  can  be  described  as  a 
matured  and  experienced  hand  In  Far  East 
affairs.  This  Is  by  no  means  the  whole  ex- 
planation for  Amerlcaxi  failures  In  Asia.  But 
It  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  explanation. 

For  both  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  now  one  of  his  top 
policy  advisers.  Asia  lies  beyond  a  horizon 
dlnJy  seen.  Dr.  Jessup's  recent  swift  Jour- 
ney across  the  world  could  net  overcome  the 
deficiencies  which  he  probably  would  be  one 
of  the  first  to  acknowledge.  Yet  he  has  had 
to  take  part  in  serious  policy  decisions  based 
precisely  on  this  deficient  background. 

It  Is  presumably  at  the  next  lower  rung  In 
the  hierarchy  that  one  might  expect  to  find 
the  riper  kind  of  experience  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  matenaU  for  higher  Judgment.  Yet 
here.  too.  there  Is  no  change  In  the  charac- 
terlfitlc  pattern. 

POLICY   PLANNING 

High  iL  Sute  Department  council;}.  In  an 
adjacent  sort  of  way.  Is  the  Policy  Fanning 
Committee.  It  was  headed  until  recently 
by  George  Kennan.  whose  chief  exf^rience 
has  been  In  Russia,  and  who  Is  repated  to 
be  a  scholarly  and  thouithtful  Individual. 
Hi*  capacity  for  global  thinking,  however, 
was  never  quite  able  to  embrace  Asifi.  Like 
Bxany  others  In  Washington,  he  becune  an 
Involuntary  capUve  of  coid-war  tlOnking. 
and  the  trouble  about  Asia  is  that  hj  much 


about  It  cannot  be  understood  In  the  sim- 
plistic terms  of  the  cold  war. 

One  member  of  this  committee  la  John  P. 
Davles.  Jr..  who  was  born  In  China  and  served 
his  entire  Foreign  Service  career  there,  plus 
2  years  In  Moacow.  Mr.  Davles  Is  probably  the 
ablest  and  most  knowing  Far  East  man  In 
the  Department  today.  But  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  tangle  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  during  General  Hurley's  mission  to 
China  late  In  the  war.  Mr.  Davles  was  one 
of  that  small  group  of  China  officials  who 
foresaw  the  collapse  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  tried  to  foresee  what  other  po- 
litical combination  might  provide  a  new 
basis  for  American  policy  there. 

Exrnrr  mozTN  olt 

For  this  reason  he  has  been  tarred  by 
Chiang  K.T.l-shek  lobbyists  and  propagandists 
In  this  country  as  one  of  those  responsible 
for  the  China  debacle.  Although  he  com- 
mands respect  In  the  State  Department,  he 
has  not  been  able,  as  a  result  of  this,  to 
hold  any  post  In  which  he  could  exert  any 
strong  Influence  on  the  making  of  Far  East 
policy.  Indeed,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  Far 
East  matters  are  now  not  even  within  his 
purview  on  his  present  Job. 

Over  on  the  operational  side,  the  man 
who  became  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  under  the  re- 
cent reorganization  was  a  career  diplomat, 
W.  Walton  Buttcrworth.  Mr.  Butterworth 
served  a  tour  as  a  stripling  vice  consul  In 
Singapore  20  years  ago.  He  went  from  there 
to  Europe  and  to  a  host  of  Jobs  far  from  Asia 
and  .\sian  affairs.  He  did  his  most  Important 
work  in  Spain  during  the  war.  He  did  not 
see  Asia  again  until  1946.  when  he  went  to 
China  with  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  He 
served  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  re- 
turned to  become  America's  top  Far  East 
official  late  In  1947.  He  has  a  reputation  for 
being  able,  courageous,  shrewd,  but  not  for 
having  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Asia. 

LONG   CAREER 

He  was  recently  detached  from  his  other 
duties  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty.  His  successor  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Is  Dean 
Rusk,  former  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rusk  has  had  a  long  academic 
and  governmental  career  In  this  country, 
n'^ne  of  it  directly  concerned  with  Asia  until 
he  went  to  India  as  an  Army  staff  officer 
during  the  war.  He  Is  obviously  a  man  of 
ability.  But  In  his  new  Job  he  has  to  start 
from  scratch,  and  that,  at  this  stage  oX  the 
game,  is  very  far  back. 

The  career  men  who  sit  at  the  various 
geographic  desks  under  Mr.  Rusk  are  usually 
too  far  down  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  policy.  The  business  of  making 
•  career  In  Government  service  often  has  a 
way  of  rcutlnlzlng  and  bureaucratizing  men 
and  keeping  them  from  capitalizing  on  any 
latent  ability  they  might  have.  The  For- 
eign Service  In  particular  has  not  been  a 
notable  producer  of  notable  men  for  the  hif^h 
policy-making  Jobs.  The  few  individuals 
with  outstanding  spirit  and  special  attain- 
ments who  crop  up  In  its  ranks  every  once 
in  a  while  usually  run  Into  obstacles,  in- 
ternal or  external,  that  block  their  advance- 
ment. In  a  bureaucracy  only  the  safe  men 
normally  get  ahe.'.d,  and  It  Is  not  safe  men 
who  can  make  effective  policy  for  the  United 
SUtes  In  these  times,  especially  In  the  Par 
East. 

Some  of  these  officials,  like  John  Allison 
(northeast  Asia)  and  Philip  Sprouse  (China) 
served  for  many  years  in  their  areas.  Mr. 
Sprouse  Is  about  to  be  succeeded  by  Ed- 
mund Clubb,  who  'laa  also  spent  his  whole 
career  In  China.  The  man  who  presides 
over  the  Office  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  William  B  Lacy,  a  Govern- 
ment economist,  who  had  never  set  foot  ia 


Asia  until  last  spring,  when  he  made  s  fleet- 
ing trip  there. 

Under  these  regional  heads,  more  Junior 
cfSclals  sit  In  various  spots.  They  conform 
to  the  usual  law  of  averages  and  have  varying 
amounts  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
Every  once  In  a  while  a  Junior  turns  out  to 
be  superior  to  his  superiors,  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  thts  Is  a  dangerous  business  for  the 
Junior.  Many  a  man  with  a  light  has  to 
find  a  bushel  to  hide  under  or  take  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  normal  bureaucratic 
routine  and  It  does  not  make  for  much 
Tltallty  In  the  Government  organism  as  a 
whole. 

Still  farther  down  the  line  Is  the  Office  of 
Intelligence  and  R'»search,  where  a  few  of  the 
most  knowing  and  knowledgeable  people  In 
the  whole  State  Department  can  be  found. 
But  It  Is  not  often  that  these  people  have  a 
chance  to  make  any  Impact  on  policy.  They 
bring  together  all  the  strands  of  Information 
that  come  from  missions  abroad  and  other 
sources.  These  are  not  always  adequate. 
They  try  to  use  t^uch  Judgment  as  they  have, 
but  whether  their  findlnes  infiuence  the  up- 
per brackets  of  policymakers  Is  a  matter  of 
chance  or  circumstances.  In  a  few  notable 
Instances,  their  findings  have  been  deliber- 
ately Ignored  and  policy  decisions  made  that 
ran  directly  counter  to  their  factual  con- 
clusions. It  Is  no  Joke  to  say  that  this  opens 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  maverick, 
if  not  downright  subversive. 

rt-ROPEAK  SLANT 

But  all  the  men  who,  for  good  or  111,  work 
In  the  Far  East  sections  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment suffer  from  another  disability  that  has 
little  to  do  with  their  merits  or  demerits  as 
individuals.  This  Is  the  deadweight  of  the 
Euroi>ean  outlook  on  Asian  affairs.  If  It  were 
possible  to  put  one's  finger  on  any  central 
factor  In  the  weakness  of  American  Far  East 
policy,  one  might  say  It  Is  the  failure  to  see 
Asian  problems  In  Asian  terms.  Decisions 
about  Asia  are  conditioned  by,  and  often  sub- 
ordinated to,  European  considerations. 

This  was  the  decisive  factor  In  all  Ameri- 
can policy  in  southeast  Asia  from  1945  on- 
ward. It  was  all  but  ruinous  In  relation  to 
Indonesia.  It  Is  still  operative  In  relation  to 
Viet  Nam.  The  recent  decision,  for  example, 
to  support  the  French  Army  In  Viet  Nam  was 
a  decision  made  not  by  men  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Asia  but  by  men  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Europe.  The  factors  determin- 
ing American  policy  in  Viet  Nam  have  much 
mrre  to  do  with  France  than  they  have  to  do 
with  Viet  Nam.  Hence,  among  the  makers 
of  American  Far  East  policy  one  would  have 
to  Include  American  diplomats  In  Paris  and 
the  men  who  sit  In  the  Western  Eur  pean 
Division  of  the  State  Department.  It  need 
surprise  no  one,  therefore.  If  the  results  are, 
from  an  Asian  point  of  view,  ruinous. 


Veto  of  the  Kerr  Natural-Gat  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr,  President.  I  ask 

unanimou.s  consvnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  which  ap;»cared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Evening:  Star  of  April  21, 
1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

ACENCT     Is     THE     TARGET — CONSXJMKl«     CotJLD 

Still  Lose  Victort  Won  in  Ve-o  or  KisB 
Natvral-Gas  Bm. 

(By    Thomas    L.    Stokes) 

The  consuming  public  won  a  signal  vic- 
tory that  It  could  see,  out  In  the  open,  when 
President  Truman  recently  vetoed  the  Har- 
ris-Kerr-Thomas bin  designed  to  exempt  In- 
dependent natural-gas  producers  from  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

But  the  story  Is  not  ended.  The  pub- 
lic still  might  lo.se  some  effects  of  that  vic- 
tory and  that  takes  us  to  a  part  of  the 
Government  process  often  overlooked  by 
the  public.  "That  Is  the  commission  that 
administers  regulatory  laws  under  our  com- 
mission form  of  Government.  Such  com- 
missions have  wide  discretion,  and  can  make 
laws  really  effective  or  dilute  them. 

Involved  In  this  Instance  Is  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  1938  Natural 
Gas  Act  over  which  there  has  been  constant 
friction  within  the  FPC  as  to  Its  scope.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  under  that  act  the 
FPC  could  regulate  Independent  produc- 
ers, but  the  FPC  has  approached  the  Issue 
divided  and  warily.  The  purpose  of  the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas  bill  was  to  make  sure 
It  did  not  exercise  such  power  by  a  specific 
prohibitory  statute,  a  familiar  technique  In 
recent  years,  and  that  measure  squeaked 
through  Congress  by  close  margins  under 
pressure  from  big  oil  Interests  that  own  the 
bulk  of  natural  gas  reserves. 

MOVE  to  recoup   IN   ACENCT 

Thwarted  by  the  Truman  veto,  sponsors  of 
that  bill  now  have  concentrated  on  the  FPC 
In  an  effort  to  recoup  In  the  administrative 
agency.  They  Include  politically  powerful 
figures,  notably  Speaker  Sam  Raybltin,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Te.v.as.  to  whom  the  President  is  be- 
holden for  his  legislative  program,  and  who 
took  the  floor  personally  to  Jam  the  bill 
through  the  House  by  two  votes.  Another  Is 
Senator  Eos  Kerr.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma, 
who  has  considerable  Influence  among  oil 
men — of  which  he  is  one — who  have  been 
generous  with  campaign  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

They  want  the  President  to  reappoint  to 
the  FPC  its  current  Chairman,  Nelson  Lee 
Smith,  a  Republican,  who  Is  sympathetic 
with  their  position.    His  term  expires  June  22. 

Chairman  Smith  was  not  only  for  the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas  bill,  and  wanted  the 
President  to  sign  It,  but  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  he  was  for  amendments  to  the  1938 
Natural  Gi\s  Act  which  went  beyond  exemp- 
tion from  regulation  of  Independent  pro- 
ducers to  Include  also  a  new  rate-making 
formula.  In  that  view  he  was  supported  by 
Commissioner  Harrington  Wimberly,  a  Dem- 
ocratic member  from  Oklahoma. 

Those  who  fought  the  broader  Rizley- 
Moore  bill  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  the 
Harrls-Kerr-Thomas  bill  which  President 
Truman  vetoed,  are  hostile  to  Mr.  Smith's 
reappointment  because  of  his  attitude, 

commission  dividfd 

In  recent  years  the  Commission  has  been 
sharply  divided  over  the  extent  of  natural 
gas  regulation,  with  continual  strife. 

When  the  Rtzley-Moore  bill  was  before  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  FPC  on  which  there 
was  then  a  vacancy,  divided  two  and  two, 
with  Commissioners  Claude  L.  Draper,  Re- 
publican, and  Leland  Olds,  a  Democrat,  op- 
r  sing  It  vigorously,  and  Chairman  Smith 
and  Commissioner  Wimberly  supporting  the 
amendments  which  were  regarded  as  of  about 
the  same  effect  as  the  Rlzley-Moore  bill. 

To  the  vacancy  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed Burton  N.  Behllng.  head  of  the  FPCs 
natural   gas    investigation    staff.      When    it 


was  revealed  that  he  sided  with  Chairman 
Smith  and  Commissioner  Wimberly  on  the 
proposed  amendments  and  thus  would  break 
the  tie  in  the  Commission  in  favor  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Indxistry  position,  such  a  protest 
arose  that  the  President  finally  withdrew  the 
nomination.  Instead  he  appointed  Thomas 
C.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat, 
who  had  served  for  several  years  on  Penn- 
sylvania's utility  regulating  commission. 

This  gave  the  strict  regulatlonlst  faction 
a  temporary  edge  until  the  term  of  Leland 
Olds  esplred  last  year.  He  was  reappointed 
by  the  President,  but  the  oil  and  gas  Inter- 
ests, ever  watchful  on  the  administrative  as 
on  the  legislative  front,  succeeded  In  de- 
feating his  confirmation  after  a  bitter  fight. 
To  that  vacancy  President  Truman  named 
his  old  friend.  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  ex-Senator 
and  ex-Governor  of  Washington,  who  sided 
with  strict  regulationlsts  In  support  of  a 
veto  by  the  President,  which  seems  again  to 
gl\'e  th?  majority  to  that  viewpoint. 

However,  proponents  of  regulation  are 
taking  no  chances  and  want  to  prevent 
Chairman  Smith's  reappointment  and.  If 
that  happens,  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 


To  Save  $4,000,000,000  in  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF   NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Clarence  K.  Streit  from  Freedom  and 
Union  for  March  1950: 

To  Save  $4,000,000,000  IN  Taxes 
(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 

ATLANTIC  CNION  SEEN  ALSO  AS  GIVING  LIBESTT 
50  PERCENT  MORE  POWER,  TET  CLTIING  CNriTD 
STATES   ARMS    BrRDEN   TWO-THIRDS    IN    DECADE 

How  can  the  burden  of  taxes  be  lightened? 

That  is  the  question  more  and  more  every 
March. 

Something  can  be  done  in  the  domestic 
field,  but  hardly  enough  for  the  taxpayer  to 
feel  It.  The  reason  Is  that  71  cents  of  each 
1951  United  States  budget  dollar  goes  to  pay 
for  past  war  or  present  defense  against  either 
cold  or  shooting  war.  Only  6  cents  goes  for 
social  welfare,  health,  security;  only  23  cents 
for  all  the  other  peaceful  governmental 
services  put  together. 

If  there  Is  to  be  tax  relief  the  bulk  of  it 
must  come  In  the  International  field,  without 
weakening  our  defenses,  either  In  the  present 
cold  war  or  In  the  possible  shooting  war. 
None  but  Communists  would  want  to  weaken 
these  defenses.  All  others  would  much  pre- 
fer to  make  them  stronger,  but  to  do  this, 
if  at  all  possible,  without  Increasing  the  tax 
burden  but  lessening  It  Instead. 

How  can  we  work  this  wonder,  of  strength- 
ening our  defenses  while  lessening  the  taxa- 
tion burden? 

The  establishment  of  a  federal  union  of 
the  North  Atlantic  democracies — which  reso- 
lutions now  before  Congress  would  have  us 
explore  in  company  with  the  other  six  spon- 
sors of  the  Atlantic  Pact  (Canada,  Britain. 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Luxemburg) — would  do  this  in  four  ways: 

1.  By  giving  greater  defensive  power  with 
no  Increase  In  cost;  by  giving  the  taxpayer. 
In  short,  more  for  his  money; 

2.  By  Increasing  the  national  income  at 
the  same  time,  thus  lessening  the  ratio  of 


the  tax  load  to  the  Income  of  the  people  who 
carry  the  load; 

3.  By  lessening  the  coet  of  defense  throtigh 
removing  unnecessary  and  dangerous  dupli- 
cation by  the  democracies;  and 

4.  By  lessening  It  still  more  through  elimi- 
nating excessive  defense  expenditure  and  in 
other  ways. 

The  total  effect  of  these  four  factors  would 
be,  by  conservative  estimate,  to  reduce  the 
defense  burden  of  the  United  States  tax- 
payer $4,000,000,000  a  year,  while  giving  him 
at  least  30  percent  more  defensive  power. 
Moreover,  they  would  reduce  his  defense  bur- 
den In  10  years  of  Atlantic  union  to  one-third 
of  what  It  Is  now  while  increasing  his  defen- 
sive strength  by  at  least  50  percent. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  each  of  the  four 
points  win  show  how  conservative  this  esti- 
mate is. 

First.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  creation 
of  this  union  of  the  free  would  give  the 
United  States  taxpayer  at  least  30  percent 
greater  defensive  power  at  no  extra  cost. 
Why?  The  United  States  Is  now  spending 
$13,000,000,000  annually  on  defense,  the  other 
six  founders  of  the  proposed  union  are 
spending  a  total  of  $4,000,000,000.  Th« 
aggregate  annual  total  of  the  seven  is  $17,- 
000,000,000.  If  United  States  taxpayer?  con- 
tinued under  union  to  pay  $13,000,000,000 
of  this  $17,000,000,000  bill,  they  would  be  get- 
ting a  $17,000,000,000  union  defense  force  for 
a  cost  of  only  $13,000,000,000,  or  30  percent 
more  for  their  money. 

By  this  calculation,  the  other  democracies 
would  be  getting  still  more  for  their  money, 
since  they  are  now  spending  much  less  on 
their  national  defense.  Their  population 
and  Income  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Atlantic  union  de- 
fense force  would  be  as  much  theirs  as  ours. 
Just  as  the  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  can  count 
on  the  United  States  Army  to  defend  him 
to  the  same  degree  as  can  the  New  Yorker 
or  Californian  or  Ohtoan.  the  citizen  of  the 
Union  in  France  or  Belgium  could  depend 
on  l^  as  much  as  those  living  in  North 
America. 

Atlantic  federal  union  by  this  calculation 
would  give  the  British  eight  times  more 
defense  for  what  they  now  pay  in  taxes;  the 
French.  15  times  more;  the  Canadians,  43; 
the  Dutch,  76;  the  Belgians,  97;  and  the 
Luxemburgers,  5.666  times  more. 

But  this  calculation  errs  on  the  conserva- 
tive side. 

Consider  all  the  United  States  taxpayer 
would  gain — still  at  no  extra  cost — ^in  defen- 
sive power  by  the  organic  union  of  our  naval, 
air,  and  atomic  arms  with  the  world-dis- 
persed bases  now  held  by  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Belgians.  Consider  the  gain  in 
strength  through  the  fact  that  the  western 
B^iropean  territory  of  the  union  would  Itself 
be  an  advanced  base.  This  territory,  more- 
over. Is  the  strategic  hub  of  the  principal 
hemisphere  of  the  air  age — the  hemisphere 
that  has,  as  Parker  Van  Zandt  has  pointed 
out  In  July  1947  freedom  and  union,  90  per- 
cent of  the  land  on  this  planet,  94  percent 
of  Its  people,  98  percent  of  Its  Indiistry. 

Ponder,  too,  how  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Belgians  would  gain  by  the  or- 
ganic union  of  their  defensive  position  and 
p>ower  with  the  vast  industrial  arsenal  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — a  great  citadel 
with  two  oceans  for  moats.  Consider  how 
this  great  rise  in  their  defensive  strength 
at  no  extra  cost  would  improve  their  morale, 
their  win  to  resist  any  invasion.  And  then 
try  to  calculate  how  this  improvement  in 
their  morale  would  further  strengthen  the 
defense  of  the  American  taxpayer's  individ- 
ual freedom. 

Look  at  the  kind  of  attack — atomic  at- 
tack— that  alarms  people  most.  The  most 
hopeful  practical  defense  against  it  is  two- 
fold— dispersion  and  power  to  retaliate  deci- 
sively. 
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OoDsldcr  hov  much  more  dispersed  the 
Ttt*i*  o*  this  ocean -scattered  union  would 
b*  than  those  ol  any  democracy  now,  bow 
hard  it  would  be  for  an  agi?resaor  to  knock 
out  at  one  surprise  blow  all  lu  meana  oX 
dealing  a  much  mightier  counterblow. 

Consider,  too.  how  much  more  rapidly  the 
union  could  develop  power  In  this  field 
throucrh  the  close  combination  of  European 
pure  science  and  American  technical  know- 
how.  It  was  cooperation  be:ween  these  two 
that  produced  the  atomic  b':>mb.  but  since 
the  war.  this  has  fallen  away  throu)^h  the 
recrudescence  of  nationalism  s  loyalties  and 
su«picions.  Union  would  develop  a  far  c!'.>*er 
cooperation  in  this  field  than  existetl  during 
the  war.  and  at  the  same  time  immensely 
improTe — still  at  no  extra  cost—security 
from  spies. 

Even  this  much  thought  shows  how  much 
we  err  on  the  conaervative  side  when  we 
cay  the  Umted  Statea  taxpayer  would  gain 
by  Atlantic  union  30  percent  more  defense 
for  his  money  It  would  still  be  conserva- 
tive to  estimate  our  gain  at  50  percent  at 
least. 

Second.  Lf  one  adds  up  the  national  in- 
eoooe  ot  each  of  the  seven  sponsors  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  in  1947,  the  latest  year  for 
which  these  figures  are  available  f  r  them 
aU.  the  total,  as  shown  In  table  II.  is 
283  billion.  If  the  stimulus  to  prtKluction 
that  union  trave' resulted  in  a  mere  increase 
o*  6  percent  in  this  Atlantic  union  income. 
It  would  amount  t/i  1 17.000.000.000,  or  the 
total  amount  the  same  countries  are  now 
spending  on  defense. 

Suppcjee  the  national  Income  of  the  union 
rose  to  no  mere  than  by  10  percenn,  a  very 
modest  rise,  or  by  «2«.000.000.000.  That 
would  make  its  income  $311,000,000,000. 
Suppose  it  neither  increased  nor  reduced  the 
•  17.000.000.000  Q?ure  for  defense  Even  so, 
the  ratio  o!  the  burden  of  defense  to  in- 
come would  have  gone  down  from  hi  in  $17 
to  $1  in  $19.  a  reduction  of  12  percent. 

Among  the  13  States,  however,  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Federal  Union  In  1789  rapidly 
changed  the  picture  from  bust  to  boom. 
There  are  no  good  figures  available  on  the 
total  Income  or  even  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
each  of  the  13  States  before  union,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  quadrupled  in  the  first 
decade  of  union 

True,  the  14  States  had  a  vast  area  of  un- 
developed Und.  but  they  were  handicapped 
In  developing  it  by  the  lack  of  people,  the 
slowness  of  transportation,  the  lack  of  fi- 
nancial and  industrial  power.  The  Atlantic 
union  would  have.  In  its  .African  prssesslnna 
alone.  10  times  more  territory  to  develop  tl  an 
the  13  States  had  fro-n  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi  when  their  Union  beeran. 
Canada  and  Alaska  could  absorb  m  tny  mil- 
lions more  people,  and  western  E^irope  could 
supply  more  good  people  now  than  it  could 
160  years  ago. 

The  Atlantic  union,  moreover,  would  have 
far  swifter  means  of  transportation  every- 
where than  exisud  then,  and  the  greatest 
Industrial  plant  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And,  Instead  of  beginning  with  nothing  but 
overdue  debts,  as  did  the  United  States,  the 
Atlantic  union  would  start  with  practically 
all  the  world's  gold  reserves  and  flnancisl 
power. 

This  would  be  something  quite  unpre-^e- 
dented  in  history — this  new  republic  start- 
ing with  vast  areas  rich  in  undeveloped  re- 
sources ccmbmed  with  the  people  most  in- 
dustrially advanced  on  earth  and  remark- 
ably equipped  with  financial,  transport,  and 
factory  power.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
this  union  could  be  brought  about  only  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  founding  democ- 
ndes.  first,  by  their  delegates  in  setting  up 
a  constitution,  and  then  by  their  citizens  in 
ratiXjtng  it.    This  would  mean  that  iu  peo- 


ple had  not  only  tackled  great  difficulties 
but  overcome  them — and  would  begin  their 
union  with  all  the  coverage,  vision,  and 
buoyant  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
future  that  this  achievement  Implies. 

Alongside  of  these  factories,  the  transi- 
tion difficulties  the  union  would  face  would 
seem  to  be  small.  It  appears  reasonable  to 
believe  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a  period 
of  sound,  expansive  development,  the  like 
of  which  men  have  never  seen — a  period  of 
rapid  growth  for  which  "boom'  wotild  be  too 
mild  and  misleading  a  term. 

To  be  conservative,  however,  let  us  estimate 
that  national  Income  of  the  union  would 
not  oc:uple  In  the  first  10  years,  or  even 
quadruple,  but  would  merely  double.  That 
would  mean  a  total  Income  of  $566,000  CCO,- 
000.  If  the  cost  of  its  defense  remained  at 
•  17.000.000  000.  the  ratio  of  defense  burden 
to  income  would  then  have  fallen  from  tl 
in  $17  to  $1  in  $£3.  It  would  be  only  half 
as  heavy  as  it  is  now.  For  the  United  States 
taxpayer  the  ratio  fall  would  be  from  $1  In 
$16to$lin$31.  Coupled  with  cur  first  point, 
this  would  mean  that  the  United  Statts 
taxpayer  would  be  getting  50  percent  more 
delens.ve  protection  at  half  the  preaeat 
burden. 

All  this,  remember,  is  estimated  on  a  con- 
servative basis.  Moreover,  it  assumes  no  re- 
duction whatever  in  the  amount  spent  on 
defense.  But  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  figure  could  be  reduced  by  union. 
Which  brings  us  to  our  next  point. 

Third.  Es'ery  merger  permits  economies  In 
removing  unnecessary  duplication.  This 
would  certainly  be  true  of  the  proposed  At- 
lantic union.  At  present  its  proposed  found- 
ers are  maintaining  six  separate  armed  es- 
tablishments (omitting  Luxemburg  because 
it  is  so  small).  This  means  six  separate  de- 
fense departments  and  six  Independent  gen- 
eral staSs,  all  trying  to  do  the  same  Job. 
and  none  able  to  do  it  so  well,  or  economi- 
cally, as  would  one  union  defense  depart- 
ment and  one  union  general  stafl.  The  pres- 
ent duplication  is  not  only  expensive  but 
dangerous,  particularly  when  confronting  the 
centralized  armed  power  of  Soviet  Russia. 
This  Is  also  true  of  other  duplications 
In  the  armed  forces  of  these  six  democracies, 
as  in  their  atomic  plants  and  competing  spy 
services. 

If  anyone  proposed  to  save  money  and  yet 
keep  up  the  defensive  power  of  every  part 
of  the  United  States  by  dividing  its  48  States 
Into  8  sovereign  republics  and  giving  each 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  existing  de- 
fense force  and  budret  to  handle  independ- 
ently, with  no  stronger  link  between  them 
than  the  Atlantic  Pact  offers,  he  would  be 
considered  crazy.    And  he  would  be  crazy. 

The  illustration  shows  how  Incalculable 
Is  the  gain,  both  In  money  and  defensive 
power,  that  comes  from  merging  six  Inde- 
pendent defense  establishments  into  one 
force  But  let  us  be  conservative  still,  and 
estimate  the  saving  the  Atlantic  Union  would 
make  on  this  score — with  no  loss  but  only 
gain  In  defensive  power — at  merely  10  per- 
cent of  the  present  $17.OOO.0C0.0C0  bill.  That 
would  be  a  saving  of  $1,700,000,000.  Lf  the 
economy  were  15  percent.  It  would  total 
$2,500,000,000  a  year.  The  saving  to  the 
United  States  taxpaver  would  be  respectively 
•1  3OO.0C0.0OO  and  $1,950,000,000, 

Fourth.  Consider  the  economies  In  defense 
that  union  would  permit,  apart  from  ending 
duplication  For  one  example,  the  union 
would  have  abfjut  90  percent  of  the  worlds 
naval  tonnage.  It  would  not  need  to  main- 
tain In  active  service  so  huge  a  margin  of 
superiority.  As  Will  Clayton  ha*  pointed 
out.  It  could  retire  half  of  Its  naval  tonnage. 
and  still  have  80  percent  of  the  worlds 
active  total.  If  It  put  on  the  Inactive  list 
t-  -thirds  of  Its  tonnage.  It  would  still  re- 
tr.n  75  percent  of  the  world's  active  toul. 


Moreover,  because  of  Its  globe -dispersed 
bases,  the  Atlantic   union   wculd   not   need 

the  expensive,  long-ranging  type  of  war- 
ships and  carriers  the  United  States  has 
found  necessary,  from  lack  of  bases  It 
could  depend  more  on  smaller  carriers  and 
warships,  cheaper  both  to  bu:ld  and  main- 
tain, less  of  a  risk  In  battle,  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  submarines  wMch  form  the 
chief  Soviet  naval  arm. 

Similar  substantial  economies  could  be 
gained  for  the  same  reasons  li  the  air  arm 
by  the  union.  It  could  rely  riuch  more  on 
medium  range  bombers  thaa  the  United 
States  does  today.  These  cost  much  less  to 
build  and  operate  than  lO.OOC-mlle  rangers. 
They  can  be  defended  better  by  fighter  planes 
and  can  fly  lower  over  enemy  territory  and 
bomb  more  accurately. 

There  are  further  savings  U)  be  made — 
again  with  only  gain  in  power- -In  standard- 
izing much  of  the  equipment  cf  the  Atlantic 
union  defense  force.  Now.  wl  en  the  forces 
of  western  Europe  are  being  re  juUt,  It  would 
seem  particularly  wise  to  speed  this  standard- 
izing as  only  union  can  speed  It. 

Not  to  alarm  the  admiral,;  and  others. 
let  us  suppose  the  union  made  no  drastic 
economies  under  our  fourth  xiint.  L?t  us 
estimate  this  economy  at  on  y  10  percent, 
too.  That  would  mean  anothei  $1,700,000,000 
saving  for  the  people  of  the  union.  $1,300.- 
OCO.OOO  of  which  would  go  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

It  would  still  be  conservatl  -e  to  esti.iiate 
the  combined  saving  on  the  third  and  fourth 
points  at  25  percent.  This  x.'ould  mean  a 
total  cf  $4.250, OCO.OOO  a  year,  of  which  $3,250,- 
000.000  would  be  a  direct  sivlng  for  the 
United  States  taxpayer. 

In  fact,  the  taxpayer  wotilc.  be  saved  the 
entire  $4,250,000,000.  For  the  $1,000,000,000 
economy  the  European  me  nbers  of  the 
union  would  enjoy  would  red  ice  by  $1,000,- 
000.000  the  Marshall  plan  aid  they  would 
need  for  United  States  taxpayers  to  furnish. 

Nor  would  this  be  all  the  saving  the 
American  taxpayer  would  en.oy.  With  the 
greater  security  and  conflderce  that  union 
would  bring  to  its  European  members,  its 
great  stimulus  to  business,  a  ad  its  removal 
of  the  fear  of  further  devaluations,  there 
would  be  little  need  left  of  ftrther  Marshall 
plan  aid  to  defend  the  union's  European 
territory  in  the  cold  war.  Pru  ate  enterprise, 
as  Will  Clayton  predicts,  wculd  take  over 
most  of  the  job  in  this  area  and  much  of 
it  in  the  other  Marshall  aid  countries.  The 
United  States  taxpayer  shoul  1  save  on  this 
score  at  least  another  billion  d  )llars,  bringing 
his  total  saving  to  $5,250,000,  )00. 

The  union  might  also  save  aix;ut  $750,000.- 
000  by  funding  the  present  pualic  debt  of  all 
Its  seven  members  at  the  sami  rate  of  Inter- 
est as  that  paid  by  the  Unitec  States,  which 
is  lower  than  what  the  others,  except  Britain, 
pay.  Result:  A  total  saving  ujf  to  86,000.000,- 
000  a  year. 

By  taking  over  the  present  debt  of  each 
member  democracy,  along  ttie  lines  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  ploneend  so  success- 
fully, the  union  could  also  Insure  that  an 
Immense  amount  of  private  capital  would 
be  available  In  Europe  for  econstructlon. 
This  wculd  make  still  less  necessary  any 
further  taxation  of  Americans  for  Marshall 
aid  purposes. 

The  union  could  effect  still  urther  savings 
in  the  cost  of  diplomacy  and  In  some  other 
governmental  services.  But  these  would  be 
small  compared  to  the  saving  on  defense 

In  summing  It  up,  let  us  reiaain  conserva- 
tive and  estimate  the  total  saving  to  the 
United  States  taxpayer  on  dffense  not  at 
•6.000.000,000  but  at  only  $•  .000.000  OC'O  a 
year.  If  we  return  to  our  first  and  second 
points,  and  assume  that  the  doubling  ot 
the  union's  national  Income  in  10  years 
applied   equally   to   the   Unlle>i  States   part 
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of  !t.  then  we  find  that  this  •4.000,000,000 
saving  would  result  In  the  ratio  of  the 
defense  burden  to  national  Income  falling 
from  91  In  $16  to  $1  in  •4S. 

The  short  of  It  Is  that  Atlantic  union 
would  not  only  save  the  United  States  tax- 
payers $4  000,000.000  a  year  at  least,  but 
would  give  them  50  percent  more  effective 
defensive  power  at  only  one-third  of  the 
real  burden  they  bear  today. 

ADEQUATE    DETENSZ.    BALAMCI3>    BtHWET 

Since  Soviet  Russia  is  spending  so  much 
more  of  its  national  Income  for  war  than 
we  are  now.  some  argue  that  it  would  b« 
dangerous  to  make  any  cut  in  the  arms 
expenditure  of  the  free.  And  others  argue 
that  the  free  should  spend  more,  not  less. 
on  arms  now. 

One  may  answer  that  Atlantic  union 
would  change  this  picture  by  the  formidable 
rise  In  moral  as  well  as  general  material 
power  that  would  result,  in  addition  to  the 
great  increase  in  strength  union  would 
proverbially  bring  on  the  purely  military 
side.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let 
us  assume  that  It  would  be  wiser  for  the 
free  to  continue  spending  as  much  as  at 
present  on  defense,  even  to  increase  that 
expenditure.  In  either  event  union  would 
still  lighten  the  t.ixpayer's  burden.    Consider: 

No  one  would  argue  to  continue  waste- 
ful expenditure  on  arms,  or  expenditure  that 
got  less  return  for  the  money  than  could 
otherwise  be  had.  The  $4,000,000,000  thus 
saved  for  United  States  taxpayers  by  union 
Involves  no  loss  in  the  armed  power  of  the 
free.  If  the  free  plowed  back  Into  arms 
three-fourths  of  this  economy,  they  would 
be  increasing  their  present  nonwasteful, 
effective  arms  expenditure  by  $3,000.000,000 — 
and  yet  they  would  b.-  spending  $1,000,000,- 
000  less  than  at  present. 

If  they  put  all  their  arms  economies  back 
Into  arms,  they  would  still  be  lightening 
the  taxpayer's  burden  by  (a)  giving  him  more 
defense  for  his  money,  and  (b)  enjoying  the 
increase  in  national  income  that  union  would 
bring.  And  both  these  factors  would  remain 
true  if  the  union  decided  to  spend,  say. 
twenty  or  twenty-five  billion  dollars  on  arms, 
instead  of  the  total  $17,000,000,000  the  seven 
democracies  now  spend. 

If  It  were  wise  for  the  seven  when  fed- 
erated to  Increase  their  arms  bill  by  half, 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars, 
it  would  be  even  more  necessary  for  each  of 
the  seven,  if  they  did  not  federate,  to  increase 
its  arms  expenditure  even  more.  But  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  to  get  without  union  the 
benefit  of  $25,000,000,000  of  defense,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  increase  Its 
present  expenditure  of  $13,000,000,000  by 
levymg  $12,000,000,000  more  In  taxes.  To 
get  this  same  $25,000,000,000  of  defense 
through  union  it  would  need  to  add  only 
$6,000,000,000  in  taxes  to  the  American's 
burden,  and  $2,000,000,000  to  the  load  on 
the  other  citizens. 

That  is,  the  United  States  taxpayer,  in- 
stead of  having  to  pay  100  percent  more  for 
defense,  would  need  to  pay  only  50  percent 
more.  In  other  words,  a  50-percent  increase 
in  the  arms  expenditure  of  the  union  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  100-percent  Increase 
in  the  same  expenditure  by  the  United  States 
as  a  separate  sovereign  country. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  It  is  wise  for 
the  free  to  spend  naore  on  arms,  then  the 
more  they  need  to  spend,  the  mere  the  United 
States  taxpayer  {and  the  Canadian,  British, 
French  taxpayer)  will  lighten  his  tmrden  by 
Atlantic  union.  Americans  get  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  100-percent  United  States  increase 
in  arms  expenditure  at  a  saving  of  $6,000,- 
000.000  by  Atlantic  union — In  addition  to  en- 
joying all  the  other  savings  and  advantage* 
In  increased  power  that  union  brings.  The 
saving  to  the  Canadian  and  European  citl- 
xens  of  the  union  Is  stUl  greater. 
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And  with  eTery  strong  democracy  that  wai 
•dded  to  this  nuclear  tinlon  of  seTen,  the 
tTnlted  Sutes  tajqmyer — and  every  other  tax- 
payer in  this  union  of  the  free — would  be 
gaining  still  greater  protection  from  war 
while  carrying  still  less  of  a  burden. 


Foreword  of  the  May  I$sae  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TmNESSrX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  last,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  I  was  able  to  exam- 
ine the  galley  proofs  of  the  May  issue 
of  the  annals  of  the  academy.  That  is- 
sue, which  will  be  off  the  press  this  com- 
ing Wednesday,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  gambling  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  will  con- 
tain 17  articles  written  by  eminent  au- 
thorities on  the  subject. 

As  most  Senators  know,  publications 
of  the  61-year-old  Academy  rfire  noted 
for  the  reliability  of  their  contents,  and 
statements  found  in  th(;se  publications 
are  cited  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad  as  authoritative  statements 
of  fact. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  May  issue.  However.  I  feel 
I  should  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  high 
type  of  factual  material  it  contains 
should  prove  extremely  valuable  to  the 
special  committee  just  established  by  the 
Senate  for  the  investigation  of  organized 
crime.  Separate  articles  appear  on  such 
subjects  as  bookmaking  slot  machines, 
and  the  enforcement  of  gambling  laws. 

Experts  from  all  over  the  country  pre- 
pared the  articles,  and  these  experts  are 
among  those  who  most  likely  will  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  special  com- 
mittee. I  particularly  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Serate  the  two  ex- 
cellent articles,  one  on  gambling  odds 
and  the  other  on  lotteries,  prepared  by  a 
local  expert  who  has  sp'?nt  20  years  in- 
vestigating the  subject  cf  gambling.  He 
is  Ernest  Blanche,  Ph.  D.,  chief  statis- 
tician for  the  Logistics  Division,  General 
Staff,  United  States  Army. 

I  congratulate  the  Academy  in  issuing 
such  a  factual  and  timely  publication, 
and  suggest  that  the  May  issue  of  the 
Annals  be  placed  on  the  must  list  of  read- 
ing for  all  senatorial  offices. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  publi- 
cation by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  givo 
them  some  idea  of  the  problem  the  spe- 
cial committee  named  today  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  will  have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fore- 
word of  the  May  edition  of  the  Annals  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 


together  with  a  list  of  the  articles  con- 
tsLlned  in  it,  and  the  authors  of  those 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Foreword 

Gambling  Is  a  well-nigh  universal  phe- 
nomenon. It  occurs  among  people  of  all 
ages  and  cultures.  Nor  is  it  an  offspring  of 
modern  civilization,  for  it  was  encountered 
In  primitive  communities.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  forms  of  gambling,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  rationalizations,  go  back  to  the  d<iwn  of 
history.  Even  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  times 
were  interested  in  improving  the  breed  of 
horses,  which  is  the  current  clich*  Justifying 
the  "sport  of  kings"  and  Its  concomitant, 
betting  on  the  races. 

American  attitudes  toward  gambling  have 
always  been  ambivalent  in  character.  Wide- 
spread condemnation  and  participation  in 
gambling  go  hand  in  hand.  The  public  press 
sporadically  inveighs  against  gambling  anl 
iU  attendant  evils,  yet  facilitates  it  by  pub- 
lishing the  data  essential  to  gambling  In 
many  forms.  Churches  condemn  gambling, 
yet  profit  from  raffles  and  lotteries.  Legis- 
latures enact  antigambling  statutes,  yet 
make  it  possible  for  States  to  participate  in 
moneys  wagered  at  race  tracks.  Flurries  of 
strict  enforcement  of  gambling  statutes 
alternate  with  long  periods  of  quasi-official 
tolerance.  The  citizen  who  t)ecomes  out- 
raged at  revelations  of  police  corruption  in 
connection  with  gambling  nevertheless  pat- 
ronizes the  neighborhood  bookmaker  or  the 
"one-armed   bandit." 

Moreover,  each  era  has  seen  a  fresh  em- 
phasis on  some  new,  or  the  revival  of  an  old. 
game  of  chance  or  outlet  for  the  gambling 
instincts  of  the  individual.  This  genera- 
tion differs  from  its  predecessors  perhaps 
more  in  terms  of  an  increased  participation 
in  the  pastime,  rather  than  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  forms  it  has  assumed.  Indeed,  w 
have  found  an  amazing  similarity  between 
new  and  old  forms  of  gambling:  the  stakes 
are  now  astronomical,  where  once  they  wer« 
moderate;  the  modern  devices  now  employed 
disguise  only  thinly  the  ancient  games  otir 
forebears  played. 

It  is  extraordinary  that,  despite  such  uni- 
versal participation  and  Interest  in  gambling. 
little  basic  material  of  an  analytical  and 
scientific  character  has  been  published  con- 
cerning this  absorbing  subject.  The  Utera- 
ture  of  gambling  is  studded  with  colorful 
polemics  concerning  its  moral  and  social 
features;  the  shelves  of  libraries  are  filled 
with  reports  concerning  official  malfeasance 
in  the  enforcement  of  gambling  laws,  con- 
taining some  iUuminatlng  chapters  on  the 
already  well-known  aspects  of  gambling. 
But  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  at- 
tempt been  made  to  envisage  the  problem  In 
all  its  many-sided  forms,  and  from  all  its 
facets.  Nobody  has  attempted  to  analyze 
and  describe  the  various  forms  of  gambling. 
as  weU  as  to  evaluate  their  moral,  political, 
social,  psychological,  and  economic  implica- 
tions. 

This  sjrmposium.  therefore,  represents  the 
first  attempt  at  an  over-all  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  gambling.  It  is  by  no  means 
complete,  for  this  would  have  required  far 
more  space  than  was  available  to  us,  and 
other  techniques  of  assembling  contributions 
besides  that  of  voluntary  collaboration. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  gaps  and  limitations 
of  our  material,  of  which  we  are  painfully 
aware,  we  believe  that  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  problem  of  gambling  have  been 
covered  objectively.  Our  contributors  have 
presented  data  In  the  various  articles  con- 
tained herein  which  make  it  possible  to  an- 
swer some  of  t'-'^e  basic  questions  concerning 
gambling. 
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Recent  derelopmenta  have  enh&r.w-d  the 
timeliness  of  thU  volume  During  th*  past 
Jew  months,  trambllnj?  has  been  headline 
news  At  their  annual  meeting  in  the  fall 
of  1M9.  the  mayors  and  city  managers  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association  dis- 
cussed the  alleged  relationship  between 
pambUng  and  organized  crime.  One  result 
was  the  launching  of  a  campaign  by  metro- 
politan newspapers  throughout  the  country 
to  expose  "the  natlcn-wlde  interlocking  op- 
•nttlona  of  well  organiaed  crime  syndicates 
be«Tlly  financed  bv  the  Nation's  115000,- 
COO.OOO  gambling  bl'll." 

On  January  5.  1960.  United  States  Senator 
EsTTS  Krr.\trm  of  Tennessee  called  for  a  Sen- 
ate investigation  of  Interstate  gambling  and 
racketeering.  A  few  days  later.  Mayer  Wil- 
liam CDwyer  of  New  York  City  made  his 
forthright  proposal  to  the  legislature  \  In  a 
message  reprinted  In  this  volume)  to  legalize 
and  regulate  certain  forms  of  gambling  on 
sports  events.  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
addressed  a  public  plea  i  also  reprinted  here- 
in! opposing  this  precedent -shattering  re- 
quest. The  clergy  of  the  Nation  did  not 
remain  silent  in  this  controversy,  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  stated  that  It 
"reafllrms  ns  vigorous  opposition  to  gambling 
which  It  considers  an  Invidiotis  menace  to 
personal  character  and  to  morality." 

These  recent  developments  throw  Into 
sharp  focus* certain  basic  questions  concern- 
liSg  gambling:  {1\  Does  gambling.  In  any 
and  all  of  its  forms,  undermine  public 
morals  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  be  re- 
pressed at  all  costs?  (2)  Is  gambling  pri- 
marily an  activity  conducted  by  racketeers 
and  underworld  characters  who  are  able, 
through  political  and  other  methods,  to 
paral3rze  local  enforcement  agencies?  (3) 
Are  racketeers  In  control  of  gambling  using 
the  proceeds  from  gambling  activities  to 
finance  ether  criminal  enterprises?  i4i  Is  it 
possible  to  control  the  evils  of  gambling  by 
legalizing  certain  of  its  forms  and  outlawing 
others?  (5)  If  gambling  Is  not  legalized, 
how  can  law-enforcement  agencies  be 
strengthened  so  that  gambling  statutes  can 
l>e  rigorously  enforced,  despite  widespread 
public  particlpaticn  in  gambling? 

We  have  marshaled  the  materials  contained 
In  this  volume  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
data  by  means  of  which  questions  such  as 
these  might  be  answered.  If  our  readers 
find  otir  data  inccnclusive — If  they  find  that 
our  contributors  disagree  among  themselves 
as  to  how  such  questions  must  be  answered^ 
they  should  not  be  surprised.  The  problem 
of  the  cantrcl  of  gambling  is  a  complex  cne. 
and  there  are  no  certainties,  no  finalities,  in 
this  field  All  that  we  hope  to  accomplish 
by  this  volume  is  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  and  to  stimulate 
efforts  directed  toward  their  solution. 

Morris  Pt,05C0we. 
Edwi.n  J    LUTt^S. 

LXCAL  ST.tTXrS  OF  GAMBLING 

The  Law  of  Gambling.  Morris  Ploscowe; 
OiJstacles  To  Enforcement  of  Gambling  Laws, 
Virgil  W.  Peterson;  The  Facilitation  of 
Gambling,  Paul  8.  Deland:  Gambling  In  Ne- 
vada. Joseph  F.  McDonald;  L?gallz?d  Gam- 
bling in  New  York?  messages  to  New  York 
Legislature  by  Mayor  OD^yer  and  Governor 
Dewey 

v.\aious  rosMS  or  gambling 

The  Fcrms  of  Gambling.  Oswald  Jacoby; 
Bookmaking.  Louj  A  Lawrence;  Horse  Rac- 
ing and  the  Parl-mutuel.  Jchn  I.  Day;  Slot 
Machines  and  Plnball  Games.  Anonymous: 
Lotteries  Yesterday.  Today,  and  Tomcrrow. 
Kmsst  E.  Blanche:  Gambling  Odds  Are  Glm- 
mlc^ed,  Ernest  E.  Blanche: 

TBS    CAMBIZX 

The  Professional  Gambler.  Albert  H  More- 
ksad;  The  Psrchcdynamlcs  of  Gambling. 
Bobert  M.  Lindner;  The  Porno:   A  Protile  of 


Gambling  Among  Indians.  Burt  W.  Aginsky 
and  Ethel  G.  Aginsky;  The  Argot  of  the  Dies 
Gambler,  David  W.  Maurer. 

CAMBLIN-C  in  rORIICN  COUNTKIXS 

Gambling  in  the  Latin  American  Coun- 
tries, Manuel  Lopez-Rev;  Betting  on  Football 
Matches  In  Sweden.  BertU  Ahrnborg. 


ImportatioD  of  Hats  and  Hat  Bodies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  F 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXmS 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  which  I 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  for  in- 
clusion in  the  hearings  before  that  body 
relative  to  an  investigation  of  the  im- 
portation of  hats  and  hat  bodies.  This 
hearing  was  conducted  yesterday.  May 
9.  1950. 

St.\ttment  of  the  Hcnor.*ble  John  Davis 
Lodge,  op  CoNNEcncrr,  at  the  Hearing 
Before  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission Relative  to  an  Investigation  or 
THE  Importation  of  Hats  and  H.at  Bodies 

As  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  know,  the  great  hat  indtistry  of  our 
country  is  located  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn., 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  industry  is  centered  in  Danbury  and 
Norwalk  where  there  is  a  fine  and  long  tradi- 
tion for  the  making  of  first-class  hats. 

There  Is  now  considerable  distress  In  this 
Industry  due  principally  to  the  importation 
of  fur  felt  hats  and  hat  bodies  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  these  items 
are  coming  into  this  country  pursuant  to 
the  agreements  reached  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  1947  which  was  prior  to  the  date 
when  Czechoslovakia  was  dragged  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  In  other  words,  these 
agreements  represented  arrangements  be- 
tween two  free  and  independent  nations. 

Since  that  time  Czechcslovakla  has  become 
enslaved.  In  these  circumstances  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  Geneva  Convention 
are  not  only  obsolete  but  they  are  definitely 
proving  harmful  to  the  people  of  our  own 
country  In  the  communities  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Furthermore,  it  is  manifestly 
against  our  best  national  Interests  to  assist 
those  forces  which  are  bent  upon  our  de- 
struction. The  Kremlin  and  its  satellites  are 
our  se]f-styled  enemies.  It  Is  high  time 
that  our  policies  and  the  details  of  our 
plans  should  be  brought  In  line  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  crisis. 

Moreover,  these  fur  felt  hats  and  hat 
bodies  are  the  product  of  slave  labor  and 
therefore  constitute  unfair  competition. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  part  of  our  national 
policy  to  reduce  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America  to  a  serf  status  In  order  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  these  imports  from 
slave-labor   countries. 

The  labor  movement  In  our  country  has 
shown  itself  understanding  and  sympathetic 
with  our  International  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. They  have  been  in  favor  of 
the  Marshall  plan  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  have  been  commendably  willing  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  burden  of  for- 
eign aid.  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
i:3tlcnal  security  depends  in  great  part  upon 


the  preservation  of  freedom  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Surely,  however,  there  la  no 
reason  why  any  one  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, any  one  group  of  workers  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  this  effort,  even  w  len  the  im- 
ports involved  are  from  free  countries. 
Surely  this  burden  should  be  spread  equally 
amoug  onr  people  and  not  handled  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion.  Surely  a  so  It  Is  In 
our  best  national  Interest  to  rttain  and  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  for 
the  private  property,  free  competitive  system. 

In  these  circumstances  I  think  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  agreements 
made  under  the  Geneva  Convention  with 
resp>ect  to  Czechoslovakia  should  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void  in  the  .Ight  of  the 
present  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Indeed.  In  my  opinion,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity 
Information  of  the  Department  of  State 
should  seriously  consider  placln.;  a  complete 
embargo  on  all  Items,  the  manufactured  costs 
of  which  cannot  be  ascertalnec.  It  Is  un- 
fair and  unwise  to  expose  Ame:lcan  indus- 
tries to  competition  from  item?  which  are 
subsidized  or  produced  by  State  monopolies. 


Copyright  Law$  and  the  State  jf  Israel — 
Proclamation  by  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/ RKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW   TCRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29 ».  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  formal  proclamation  extending 
the  protection  of  the  copyriglit  laws  to 
citizens  of  the  new  State  of  Israel  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  ol  the  pro- 
tection of  comparable  copyrig.lt  laws  to 
American  citizens  in  Israel.  This  is  an- 
other Sign  of  the  increasing  leciprocity 
between  our  two  nations.  I  :isk  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senati?  to  have 
the  President's  proclamation  and  these 
remarks  incident  thereto  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congression.»l  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mkj  4.  1950. 
Copyright — Israel 
(By  the  President  of  the  Unlte<l  States  of 
America) 

a  peoclamatiow 

Whereas  under  section  9  of  tit  e  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  entitled,  "Copyrights," 
as  codified  and  enacted  into  positive  law  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30,  1947. 
61  Stat.  652,  provides  in  part  that  the  copy- 
right secured  by  such  title  shal  e.ttend  to 
the  work  of  an  author  or  proprietor  who  Is 
a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  state  or 
nation  only: 

"(a)  When  an  alien  author  or  proprietor 
shall  be  domiciled  within  the  Urlted  States 
at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  his 
work;  or 

"(b)  When  the  forei:rn  state  or  nation  of 
which  such  author  or  proprietor  is  a  citizen 
or  subject  g  ants,  either  by  trea:y,  conven- 
tion, agreem;nt,  or  law,  to  cltljens  of  the 
United  States  the  benefit  of  ccpyright  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  Its  own 
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citizens,  or  copyright  protection,  substan- 
tially equal  to  the  protection  secured  to  such 
foreign  author  under  this  title  or  by  treaty: 
or  wnen  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a 
party  to  an  International  agreement  which 
proTides  for  reciprocity  In  the  granting  of 
cop3rrlght,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement 
the  United  States  may.  at  its  pleasure,  be- 
come a  party  thereto.";  and 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  said  title  17  pro- 
vides In  part  as  follows: 

"Any  person  entitled  thereto,  upon  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right : 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(e)  To  perform  the  copyrighted  work 
publicly  for  profit  if  It  be  a  musical  composi- 
tion; •  •  •  Provided.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  so  far  as  they  secure  copy- 
right controlling  the  parts  of  Instruments 
serving  to  reproduce  mechanically  the  mu- 
sical work,  shall  Include  only  compositions 
published  and  copyrighted  after  July  1.  1909, 
and  shall  not  Include  the  works  of  a  foreign 
author  or  composer  unless  the  forei:?n  state 
or  nation  of  which  such  author  or  composer 
1*  a  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either  by  treaty, 
convention,  agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  similar  rights.";   and 

Whereas  section  9  of  the  said  title  17  fur- 
ther provides  that  "the- exl.=tence  of  the  re- 
ciprocal conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  proclamation  made  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  purposes  of  this  title  may  require.";  and 

Whereas  satisfactory  ofiicial  assurances 
have  been  received  that  since  May  15.  1948. 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  en- 
titled to  obtain  copyright  protection  for  their 
works  in  Israel  which  has  been  accorded 
substantially  on  the  same  basis  as  to  citizens 
of  Israel.  Including  rights  similar  to  those 
provided  by  section  1  (e)  of  the  said  title  17: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
declare  and  proclaim: 

That  since  May  15.  1948,  the  conditions 
specified  in  sections  9  (b)  and  1  (ei  of  the 
said  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  have 
existed  and  have  been  fulfilled  with  respect 
t.^  citizens  of  Israel,  and  that  citizens  of 
Israel  are  and  since  May  15,  1948,  have  been 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  said  title 
17  except  those  conferred  by  the  provisions 
embodied  in  the  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9  (b)  thereof  regarding  the  extension 
of  time  for  fulfilling  copyright  conditions 
and  formalities. 

Provided,  That  the  enjoym-ent  by  any  work 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  conferred  by  the 
said  title  17  shaU  be  conditioned  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  and  formal- 
ities prescribed  with  respect  to  such  works  by 
the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States: 

And  provided  furttier.  That  the  provisions 
of  section  1  (e)  of  the  said  title  17.  so  far 
as  they  secure  copyright  controlling  parts  of 
Instrimaents  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally the  musical  work,  shall  apply  only  to 
compositions  published  after  July  1.  1909. 
and  registered  for  copyright  in  the  United 
States  which  have  not  been  reproduced  with- 
in the  United  States  prior  to  May  15.  1948. 
on  any  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the 
work  may  be  mechanically  performed. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  4th 
day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  seventr-fourth. 

I  SEAL  I  Haxbt  S.  Tbumah. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  ACHESorr. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Veterans'  AdnuaistratMn  Adnunistrator 
Gvet  ConsreMmaB  Pertineiit  Facts  and 
Figures  Showing  Numerical  Participa- 
tion in  Wars,  Nnmber  of  Dependents  of 
Wars,  Number  of  Veterans  Under  GI 
Bill,  Guaranteed  Loans,  Insurance  Pro- 
pam.  Etc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFCENTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P-EPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, my  recent  trip  with  the  subcom- 
mittee of  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
several  military  hospitals  in  as  many 
States,  has  given  me  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  hospitalization  problem  as 
to  both  military  and  veterans. 

So.  in  a  very  enlightening  interview  I 
was  favored  recently  in  having  with  Gen. 
Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr.,  as  early  ts  7:30  a.  m.  in 
the  morning,  he  found  time,  very  cor- 
dially, to  answer  my  numerous  questions. 
He  al.'^o  found  time  that  early  in  the 
morning  at  his  office,  to  volunteer  for  m.y 
education  and  on  many  facts  which  I  felt 
would  be  very  useful  to  my  congressional 
colleagues  also. 

Following,  therefore.  Is  ccpy  of  his  let- 
ter of  May  3,  1950,  to  me  transmitting 
some  of  the  facts  and  figiires  which  I 
hope  may  be  as  helpful  to  you,  as  I  have 
already  found  them  to  be  to  me: 

Veterans'  Administkaticn, 

Washington,  May  3,  13j0. 
Hon.  Cltde  Dotle. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  Congressman:  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  place  In  this  letter  the 
facts  and  figures  which  I  quoted  you  this 
morning  when  you  called  at  my  office.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  show  in  a  very  brief  way 
the  tremendous  ramifications  cf  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  give  a  clear-cut 
concepticn  of  the  results  evidenced  from  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  which  we 
administer: 

Totals,   all   wars    (as   cf   Dec.   31. 
1949) : 

Participants 24,  924.  000 

Deaths  (in  service) 934,000 

Living   veterans 19,022.000 

Revolution,  1775-83: 

Participants 395.  000 

Deaths  (in  service) 4,000 

Living  veterans _«  None. 

Last  veteran,  1869.  age  109. 
Last  dependent,  1906,  age  92. 

War  of  1812  (1812-15)  : 

Participants 536.  000 

Deaths  (In  service) 2.000 

Living  veterans None. 

Last  veteran,  1905,  age  105. 
Last  dependent,  1946  (age  not 
given). 

Mexican  War  (1846-48): 

Participants 130,  000 

Deaths  (in  service) 13,000 

Living  veterans None. 

Last  veteran.  1929,  age  98.  Oa 
rolls  Dec.  31,  1949,  25  widows 
1  child. 


Civil  War: 

Participants 2,  192.000 

Deaths  (in  service) 364,000 

Living  veterans . .  18 

Indian  wars: 

Participants .  106,  000 

Deaths 1,  3:3 

Living  veterans Sf*) 

Spanish-American  War: 

Participants 392,  000 

Deaths  (in  service) 11,000 

Livln?   veterans «  122.000 

World  War  I : 

Participants 4.  744,  000 

Deaths  (in  service) 131,000 

Living   veterans 3,553,000 

World  War  II: 

Participants 16.  535.  COO 

Deaths  (in  service) 4G9.000 

Living   veterans 15,294,000 

Since  war  ended  6  500  COO.  or  over  40  per- 
cent, of  all  World  War  II  veterans  have  re- 
ceived seme  tr:Unin?  under  GI  bill.  In  addi- 
tion. 500.000  have  been  trained  under  Public 
Law  16. 

Two  m.illion  two  hundred  thousand  at- 
tended colleges.  2.800.0O0  entered  schools  be- 
low college  level,  1.600,(X)0  took  on-the-job 
training,  570.COO  took  institutional  on-farm 
training.  600.000  took  business  courses.  400.- 
OCO  studied  engineering,  87.000  took  law, 
130.000  studied  medicine,  170.000  studied 
teaching.  In  Job  training.  34.000  trained  for 
chemists,  pharmacists,  and  social  workers, 
117,000  entered  metalwcrking,  62,0C0  took  up 
seme  phase  of  printing  trade. 
Guaranteed  loans  (as  of  December  31.  1949)  : 

Number  approved :  Number  repaid : 

Home 1.700,000         Home 87.000 

Farm 55,000  Farm 12,500 

Business-     115,  OCO  Business.  42,  OCO 

More  than  90  percent  of  veterans  are  keep- 
ing up  payments  on  loans.  Over  141,  OCO 
have  repaid  In  full.  In  past  4'"j  years  VA  has 
had  to  make  good  en  only  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent  loans.  v 

Since  VJ-day  VA  has  provided  medical 
treatment  to  nearly  2.400,000  veteran  pa- 
tients and  VA  clinics  have  treated  an  even 
greater  number.  Medical  team  that  cares  for 
veterans  has  in  it  4.2C0  doctors,  13.000  nurses, 
900  dentists,  supported  by  thousands  of  oth- 
er trained  and  specialized  workers  and  volun- 
teers. 

In  addition.  75.000  doctors  and  55,000  den- 
tists cooperated  with  VA  In  the  home-town 
treatment  plan. 

Insurance  program:  Veteran*  hold  7.000.- 
000   NSLI   policies,    $40,000,000,000   worth   of 
protection  for  families.     Some  12.000,000  let 
S  100.000,000,000  worth  lapse. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Caal  R.  Grat,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


Address  of  the  President  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  DOLLTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recx)Rd.  I  Include  the  address  of  the 
President  made  at  Laramie.  Wyo.,  on 
May  9.  1950: 

It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  Laramie.  ■ 
landmark  of  the  old  West.    It  is  a  particular 
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pleasure  to  speak  here  at  the  Unlvereity  of 
Wyoming,  a  symbol  of  the  new  West. 

The  West  exerts  a  strong  Influence  on  th« 
Imagination  of  Americans.  The  stirring 
drama  of  the  opening  of  the  West  U  a  part 
of  our  national  folUore. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  the  West  la  a  coun- 
try of  great  distances  and  of  isolated  com- 
munities, of  many  days  of  travel  between 
ci;ies.  The  tradition  has  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  Americans. 

It  had  m-ich  to  do.  I  think,  with  the 
notion  that  many  of  us  once  held  that  the 
United  States  was  a  vast  distance  awuy  from 
tOTeign  neighbors — that  our  Nation  was  an 
Isolated  community  separated  by  days  of 
travel  from  other  communities  on  the  globe. 

You  know  hew  the  West  has  shrunk.  Dis- 
tances seem  to  hare  been  wiped  out  by  a  net- 
work of  rails  and  highways,  and  now  by 
the  huge  airliners  that  cross  the  entire  Na- 
tion in  Jess  time  than  It  used  to  take  to 
cross  a  single  ccunty. 

The  worlds  distances  have  likewise  shrunk. 
To  put  Laramie  in  Its  right  perspective,  you 
should  erect  signposts  In  the  center  of  town 
that  read  like  this:  one  pointing  east  that 
says,  "London,  30  hours" — one  pointing  west 
that  says  "Shanghai.  44  hours" — one  point- 
ing south.  "Santiago.  35  hours'" — and  one 
pointing   north,   "Moscow.   45   hours." 

■"NTICHBOaS     or     TERRIBLE     TTR.\NNT"* 

These  are  the  normal  flight  times  of  com- 
mercial airliners. 

There  are  military  planes  that  fly  even 
faster. 

It  took  two  World  Wars  to  bring  home  to 
tis  the  fact  that  world  distances  have  dis- 
appeared. We  are  next  door  neighbors  now 
to  people  in  other  countries  who  once  were 
BcarceTy  more  than  names  to  us.  We  have 
become  citizens  of  a  larger  community — the 
whole  world. 

It  Is  the  great  problem — and  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  our  aae — that  strangers  have  be- 
come fellow  citizens  at  a  time  when  the 
world  Is  so  deeply  divided.  We  have  been 
forced  into  a  common  citizenship  with  peo- 
ple who  do  not  understand  otir  conceptions 
of  democratic  life.  We  must  recognize — 
whether  we  like  It  or  not — that  we  are  neigh- 
bors with  a  Government  which  denies  all 
the  values  of  the  American  tradition,  indeed 
of  all  ethical  and  moral  traditions,  and  which 
seems  to  spread  Its  doctrine  over  the  entire 
earth.  We  have  become  neighbors  of  a  new 
and  terrible  tyranny. 

l^Tanny  is  not  new  In  the  world.  As  long 
aa  democracy  has  existed,  tyranny  has  ex- 
isted. But  never  before  has  it  been  so  diffi- 
cult for  tyranny  and  democracy  to  find  a 
basis  for  peaceful  coexistence. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  ftrst 
reason  I  have  already  mentioned — the  elimi- 
nation of  distances.  Where  once  we  could 
Ignore  a  far-off  tyranny,  there  no  longer  are 
any  far-off  places.  Today,  everybody  on  the 
^lobe  is  our  neighbor. 

NXZD    rOR    ALERTNESS    EMPHA.SIZXD 

The  second  reason  Is  that  the  new  tvTanny 
of  Soviet  commurlsm  Is  giving  no  evidence 
that  It  Is  willing  to  let  the  free  world  exist 
peacefully.  Communism  has  clearly  shown 
Its  purpose  to  penetrate  free  countries,  to  di- 
vide free  peoples  and  confuse  them,  to  sub- 
vert their  institutions,  and  to  weaken  their 
resistance.  This  is  a  method  of  attack  far 
more  subtle  than  the  ancient  and  direct 
method  cf  military  attack.  It  requires  more 
understanding,  more  alertness,  and  more  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to 
preserve  their  freedom. 

How  do  we  meet  this  overriding  prob- 
lem— the  most  Important  one  of  our  timet 

I  will  tell  you  two  things  we  cannot  do. 

First,  we  cannot  compromise  our  own 
moral   ai:d   ethical    beliefs.     We   know   that 


this  newest  form  of  tyranny  Is  a  compound 
of  evils.  Communism  denies  all  that  we 
have  come  to  know  as  democracy.  It  denies 
freedom  and  liberty  and  human  dignity.  It 
denies  God.  We  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
by  any  form  of  compromise  with  such  beliefs. 

Second,  we  cannot  isolate  ctirselves.  The 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  not  our  strength 
and  our  resources,  depend  on  us.  but.  even 
if  we  could  forget  our  friends,  we  know  that 
there  is  no  salvation  even  for  ourselves  in 
any  passive  policy  of  withdrawal.  If  we  per- 
mitted communism  to  engulf  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  to  roll  up  to  our  four  borders, 
there  would  be  no  peace  and  no  security  for 
us. 

We  cannot  compromise  our  principles. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  the  world. 

What  can  we  do? 

CALLS  FOR  rNTTT  OF  THE   FREE 

We  can  do  this:  We  can,  together  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  ideals  of 
freedom  o%'er  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny. 

We  can  make  clear  that  democracy  and 
freedom  bring  to  each  Individual,  each  day, 
more  of  what  he  wants  than  any  other  sys- 
tem of  government. 

The  free  world  must  demonstrate  moral 
superiority.  It  must  demonstrate  material 
superiority. 

The  free  world  has  the  resources  to  make 
that  demonstration.  It  has  the  tremendous 
advantage  that  always  adheres  to  the  cause 
of  Justice,  liberty,  and  respect  for  human 
dignity.  With  leadership,  with  unity,  with 
steadfastness,  that  demonstration  of  moral 
and  material  superiority  can  be  made. 

As  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the 
system  of  freedom  are  made  clear  over  the 
globe — as  the  peoples  who  now  stand  in 
doubt  turn  to  democracy — the  danger  of 
Communist  domination  will  dwindle  and 
finally  disappear.  The  struggle  for  peace, 
security,  and  stability  in  world  affairs  can 
be  won. 

This  Is  a  long-time  project.  I  know  that 
the  American  people  are  Impatient.  But  in 
this  Instance,  we  must  be  more  than  patient. 
The  conflict  that  exists  In  world  affairs  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time.  There  Is 
no  quick  way.  no  easy  way,  to  end  it. 

In  all  our  relations  with  other  nations,  we 
are  following  a  consistent  and  forthright 
policy  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  bring  about  stability  and  peace  In  world 
affairs. 

TALtrC   OF  UNmO    NATIONS   VtEWEO 

We  are  working,  first  of  all.  for  unity 
among  the  nations.  The  foremost  expres- 
sion of  our  will  for  unity  Is  our  work  within 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
was  created  on  our  soil.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  this  country.  We  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  make  the  United  Nations,  and  Its 
affiliated  organizations,  strong  and  effective 
agencies  of  peace  and  international  coopera- 
tion. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  settle — through 
the  United  Nations — some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  world  today.  You  know  the  record. 
You  know  the  vetoes.  You  know  that  fail- 
ures In  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  laid  to 
any  lack  of  good  faith  on  our  part  or  any 
lack  of  trying. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  dune — and  Is  continuing  to  do — • 
work  of  tremendous  value  In  helping  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  get  along  with  one  an- 
other and  solve  their  common  problems. 
This  work  must  continue — and  it  will  con- 
tinue. 

As  long  as  I  am  President,  we  shall  support 
the  United  Nations  with  every  means  at  our 
command. 

Within  the  larger  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,    we    have    Joined    the    countries    of 


western  Europe  tn  a  great  combined  effort 
to  assure  their  economic  reco'ery  and  po- 
litical stability. 

VOTE  FOR  FOREIGN  AID  C  TED 

The  decisive  vote  of  60  to  8  by  which  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  approved  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  is  a  powerful  expres- 
sion of  the  determination  of  .he  American 
people  to  carry  forward  our  constructive  for- 
eign policy.  This  action  by  th»  Senate,  fol- 
lowing a  large  favorable  vote  )3y  the  House 
of  Representatives,  assures  our  partners  In 
western  Europe  that  we  will  successfully 
complete  the  great  recovery  program  that  waa 
launched  2  years  ago. 

To  promote  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  vital  areas,  we  Joined  first  with  the 
other  republics  of  North  and  South  America 
In  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  then 
with  Canada  and  10  European  nations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Through  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program,  w;  have  Joined 
with  a  number  of  other  free  nations  to 
strengthen  our  common  mil  tary  defense 
against  aggression. 

In  the  former  enemy  countries  of  G;rmany 
and  Japan,  we  have  been  work  ng  to  restore 
them  to  the  society  of  free  narlons  as  rap- 
idly as  they  can  build  firm  and  r  'liable  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Our  efforts  In  Germany  have  'Deen  delayed 
by  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn 
Germany  Into  another  Communist  satellite. 
Nevertheless,  Western  German?  has  made 
great  progress  along  the  road  toward  democ- 
racy. We  believe  that  the  Germans  will 
continue  to  build  upon  these  elements  In 
their  tradition  which  are  goo<l.  We  want 
Germany  to  become  more  close  y  Integrated 
with  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 

TELLS    OF    PROGRESS    IN    J/iPAN 

In  Japan,  we  have  also  seen  encouraging 
progress.  The  Japanese  people,  who  have  not 
had  the  same  long  familiarity  with  demo- 
cratic ideals,  are  none  the  less  learning  the 
ways  of  democracy.  They  an;  rebuilding 
their  economy  along  more  democratic  lines. 
In  one  field  after  another,  the  Japanese  are 
reestablishing  their  contracts  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  preparation  for  a  resumption 
of  full  membership  In  the  International  com- 
munity. 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  we  are  encouraging  the 
aspirations  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
striving  to  establish  new  democratic  gov- 
ernments. In  this  part  of  the  world,  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  end  of  the  war  a  tre- 
mendous event  In  history — th-  birth  of  a 
great  group  of  new  nations — India.  Pakistan. 
Burma.  Ceylon.  Indonesia.  South  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines.  These  new  nations  are  now 
consolidating  their  independence  and  work- 
ing out  their  problems  of  internal  security 
and  stability. 

We  welcome  these  new  countries  Into  the 
family  of  nations.  We  can— and  shall— con- 
tinue to  give  them  support,  material  as  well 
as  moral,  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  their 
freedom. 

The  credit  of  HOO.COO.OOO  to  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  Is  one  type  of  material 
aid.  Another  type  Is  the  technical  assistance 
we  shall  make  available  to  underdevelojjed 
countries  under  the  program  thus  become 
known  as  point  4.  This  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  week  after  earlier  authorization 
by  the  House. 

Point  4  provides  an  example  of  broad-scale 
collective  action  on  the  part  of  many  coun- 
tries to  bring  the  benefit  of  better  living 
conditions  to  millions  of  Individuals  now 
suffering  from  111  health,  illiteracy,  and 
poverty.  The  point  4  program  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  we  can  make  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

While  our  support  of  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  has  been  of  real  benefit  to  them,  we 
have  recently  been  unable  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance   at    all   to    the    people   of   one    vast 
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area — China.  Bince  the  Chinese  National 
Government  disintegrated  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  seized  control  of  the  mainland, 
the  plight  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chi- 
nese has  been  tragic.  .Their  new  taskmasters 
have  been  heartlessly  indifferent  to  the  worst 
famine  which  has  occurred  In  China  In  100 
years. 

We  have  been  working  for  some  time  on 
steps  which  our  country  might  take  to  feed 
at  least  some  of  these  stricken  people  The 
attitude  of  the  present  authorities  In  China 
has  forced  the  withdrawal  of  American  offi- 
cial representatives  from  that  country. 
However,  there  are  still  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
organizations  which  have  representatives  In 
China  who  might  be  able  to  help  out.  We 
are  now  trying  to  find  a  way  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  food  into  the  hands  of  these 
private  agencies  for  distribution  in  China. 

REPORTS   OBSTRUCTION   IN   CHINA 

We  do  not  know  whether  American  private 
organizations  will  be  permitted  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  authorities  to  provide  this 
assistance  The  Communists  so  far  have 
tried  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  famine. 
They  have  rebuffed  the  eflorta  of  others  to 
discover  the  facts. 

They  have  even  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
food  which  is  desperately  needed  by  the 
Chinese  people.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  keep 
on  trying  to  find  ways  to  get  some  food  to 
the  Chinese  people. 

In  Afcla.  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  trying  to  do  far  more  than  to  bring  relief 
to  peiple  who  are  In  want.  We  are  working. 
by  every  means  at  our  command,  to  build 
the  kind  of  world  economy  In  whic±i  nations 
can  be  se.f-sustalnlng  over  the  long  run  by 
their  own  efforts.  This  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance, becaiise  there  can  never  be  political 
stability  and  peace  unless  there  Is  a  reason- 
able degree  of  economic  stability  and  pros- 
perity. 

Our  world  economic  policies  are  aimed  at 
breaking  down  the  barriers  to  world  trade. 

We  believe  that  a  high  level  of  trade  can 
raise  standards  of  living  In  our  own  country 
and  every  other  coimtry.  This  is  the  ptxr- 
pose  of  our  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, and  it  ts  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization. 

LOOKS    TO    A    LONG    TASK 

Our  economic  policies  are  also  aimed  at 
Increasing  the  International  flow  of  invest- 
ment capital.  The  Industrial  growth  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas  will  mean  more  produc- 
tion, better  markets,  and  a  stronger  world 
economy. 

All  our  International  policies,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  program  designed  to 
strengthen  and  unite  the  free  world  In  its 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  communism. 
They  are  aimed  at  banding  the  free  coun- 
tries together  in  a  great  demonstration  that 
the  free  way  of  life  is  more  rewarding  to  the 
individual  than  any  form  of  tyranny,  old  or 
new. 

I  say  again  that  we  have  a  long  task  ahead. 
It  may  be  many  years  before  we  can  be  sure 
that  communism  Is  no  longer  a  threat,  that 
our  goals  of  stability  and  peace  have  been 
attained. 

But  those  goals  are  clearly  within  our 
reach.  The  non-Communist  nations  to- 
gether have  two-thirds  of  the  worlds  people 
and  three-fotu-ths  of  the  worlds  productive 
power. 

And  we  hare  much  more  than  mere  quan- 
tity or  mere  strength.  We  h.ive  the  greatest 
attraction  of  all — human  freedom.  Our  sys- 
tem of  life  satisfies  the  most  fundamental 
desire  of  man — the  opportunity  to  be  hia 
own  master. 

We  can  have  faith  that  with  these  quali- 
ties, and  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  we  will 
attain  a  Jtut  and  lasting  peace  throu^lKiut 
the  world. 


The  Hand-Oot  Highway  to  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  "THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  entitled  "'The  Hand-out 
Highway  to  Dictatorship."  by  H.  W. 
Prentis,  Jr.  The  address  as  originally 
dehvered  was  too  Ion?  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  under  the 
rule.  Therefore,  I  have  deleted  certain 
portions  of  it. 

The  address  is  primarily  directed  to 
church  men  and  business  leaders  and 
their  responsibiUty  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  free  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The  Hand-Ottt  Hichwat  to  DiCTATonsHiP 

My  subject  tonight  embodies  a  figure  of 
speech  of  great  antiquity.  Twenty-five  cen- 
turies ago.  Isaiah  commemorated  the  rettim 
of  his  countrymen  from  their  long  captivity 
In  Babylon  with  '*The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord."" 

Highways  are  always  fascinating.  They 
hold  the  lure  of  the  unknown,  the  urge  to 
discover  what  lies  beyond  the  horizon.  8o 
tonight  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  where 
the  highway  of  current  national  policy  is 
leading  us,  as  it  wends  its  way  beside  be- 
guilmg  streams  of  Government  propaganda, 
between  smiling  fields  of  Federal  hand-outa. 
aroimd  hairpin  tturna  of  preelection  prom- 
ises of  Government  economy  and  open- 
handed  postelection  spending,  uprising 
motuitalns  of  taxes  and  across  the  forbidding 
plateaus  of  Government  deficits.  Where  is  it 
going?  Will  It  gradually  glide  down  the 
pleasant  slopes  of  Inflation  to  the  green  field* 
of  the  life  abundant?  Or  will  it — God  for- 
bid— take  us  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  class  hatred  and  economic  chaoe 
to  the  precipice  of  dictatorship? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  highway  to  freedom  in  America  wae 

puneered  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  engi- 
neered by  Christianity — especially  by  otir 
Calvinistic  forebears;  blueprinted  by  the 
eminent  political  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  in  France 
and  England;  and  finally  constructed  as  an 
Integrated  system  by  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  Republic  In  1789.  It  has  brought  us  aa 
a  nation  to  the  richest  land  of  promise  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sad  to  relate,  however,  we  Americans  seem 
to  have  grown  tired  of  paying  the  price  of 
traveling  on  freedoms  road  and  instead  now 
seek  alluring  shcrtcu*s  to  Illusory  economic 
seciu-ity  on  the  hand-cut  highway  to  dic- 
tatorship. 

GATHERING    CLOUDS    ON    THl    «OAD    TO    FREEDOM 

A  few  years  back,  whatever  clouds  there 
were  on  our  road  to  freedom  seemed  quite 
distant  and  far  removed  from  the  affairs  of 
our  everyday  existence.  Today,  that  situa- 
tion has  changed.  The  clouds  of  coUec- 
tivism  and  class  consciousness  have  moved 
close  enough  now  so  that  aU  of  us  know  that 
they  are  coming  in  our  direction.  •  •  • 
The  danger  of  collectlvtsttc  Infiltration  of 
this  Nation  la  no  longer  a  mere  poaaibiiity; 
It  ia  an  acknowledged  reality.     •     •     •    Our 


problem  Is  no  longer  that  of  attempting  to 
keep  sockillsm  and  communism  away  from 
our  shores,  but  rather  that  of  strengthemng 
our  defenses  against  an  enemy  who  has  al- 
ready landed  and  Is  now  weU  entrenched  In 
our  midst. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE    TASK    or    PSISBTTEKIAN    MEN 

The  people  of  America  are  slowly  awaken-\x^ 
Ing  to  that  particular  danger — when  It  bears  ^ 
an  unmistakable  communistic  label.  But 
the  greatest  danger — the  most  Immediate 
threat — comes  not  from  open  communistic 
Infiltration,  but  from  the  relatively  unrecog- 
cgnized  threat  of  huge,  paternalistic,  bu- 
reaucratic, highly  centralized  government. 
The  American  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
so-called  welfare  state  is  really  the  band-out 
highway  to  socialism  and  dictatorship.  The 
task  of  us  Presbyterian  men — and  all  other 
Americans  who  truly  love  their  country — la 
to  make  that  point  clear. 

•  •  •  e  • 

HMfD-Otrr   STATE    rNDEFMTNES    PERSONAL 
CHAaACTER 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  chief  authora 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  said  that  the 
whole  American  system  rests  "on  the  capac- 
ity of  mankind  for  self-government."  The 
capacity  for  self-government.  In  tiim,  de- 
pends now,  as  It  always  has.  on  six  elements 
cf  personal  character.  Self-reliance,  personal 
responsibility.  Individual  Initiative,  thrift, 
courage,  and  religious  faith.  These  are  the 
coin  in  which  the  toll  charges  on  the  high- 
way to  freedom  must  be  paid. 

Self-government  means  exactly  what  It 
says,  namely,  ruling  oi  ;selves  Instead  of 
being  ordered  about  by  a  dictator  or  a  ruling 
class.  Obviously,  that  type  of  government 
cannot  exist  if  the  citizen  Is  not  willing  to  . 
do  his  Individual  part  as  a  free  man.  Gov- 
ernment, after  all.  Is  not  something  mystical 
and  BUperhtiman.  It  is  simply  a  group  of 
men  and  women.  Just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
The  more  rope  we  give  them,  the  more  they 
will  take:  the  more  of  our  troubles  we  make 
them  assume,  the  more  powerful  they  be- 
come, for  power  Is  a  heady  drink.  So.  even- 
tually, under  the  socialistic  hand-out  state, 
the  tables  are  reversed:  Government,  which 
started  out  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  tiltl- 
mately  becomes  their  master,  and  popular 
self-government  disappears.  So  the  first 
reason  why  a  nation  that  wants  to  remain 
free  should  beware  of  the  hand-out  state  Is 
that  It  insidiously  undermines  those  ele- 
ments of  personal  character  on  which  free- 
dom depends. 

oovanrurm  crxates  no  wealth 

The  second  reason  that  we  should  think 
hard  and  long  before  yielding  to  the  entice- 
ments of  the  hand-out  state  is,  to  put  It 
bluntly,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  financing 
Its  operations.  Government  Itself  creates  no 
wealth.  Ever3rthing  that  government  spends 
comes  from  only  one  source,  and  that  Is.  from 
the  earnings  of  its  citizens.  •  •  •  today 
millions  of  our  people  think  that  govern- 
ment can  create  wealth  and  that  they,  the 
citizens,  can  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
magical  process  with  Uttle  or  no  effort  on 
their  own  part. 

•  •  •  •  • 

HAND-otrr  state  leads  to  comfttlsort   eco- 
nomic  PLANNING 

Another  factor  that  must  be  taken  Into  se- 
rious account  Is  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  hand-out  state  gradually  to  strangle  prt- 
Tate.  competitive  business — one  of  the  es- 
sential components  of  pwpular  self-govem- 
ment — and  substitute  for  It  compulsory  na- 
tional economic  planning  and  control.  Of 
course,  we  want  all  the  voluntary  planning 
we  can  get  on  the  part  of  Industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  must  and  should  plan  Intel- 
ligently in  respect  to  such  matters  as  na- 
tional defense,  pubUc  health,  fiscal  policy. 
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and  foreign  relations  But  compulsory  eco- 
nomic planning  of  the  Nations  economic 
lire  Is  quite  a  different  thing.  And  wher- 
ever It  has  bfen  attempted,  tlie  political 
freedom  and  personal  frcMloms  that  ve  now 
enjoy  have  ultimately  dtauppemred. 

srcH   piAmnxc   has   distjioted   nzmon    \s 

BOSBia  aMO  CKGLAND 


ham  eontpulsory .economic  planning 
and  you  know  how  much  personal  freedom 
cslats  there.  Germany  and  Italy  put  It  into 
effect  long  before  the  recent  war  and  you 
arc  familiar  with  the  results  In  those  coun- 
tries The  Labor  Ooremment  In  England  la 
the  latest  proponent  of  such  planning  and 
already  17  minlstrlM  have  the  power  to  en- 
ter Engliab  homes  without  search  warrants 
where  notations  of  economic  regulations  are 
atwpected  as  having  taken  place.  A  tamper 
cannot  butcher  an  animal  on  his  cwn  farm 
without  Government  permission.  A  manu- 
facturer cannot  offer  a  new  product  without 
GoTemment  sanction.  As  an  eminent  Brit- 
ish economist  recently  stated;  "The  eco- 
BCf&lc  life  of  the  citizen  is  less  under  his 
own  contrrt  than  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 
Even  Tudor  officialdom  Is  rot  recorded  to 
have  ordered  the  plowing  In  of  a  crop  ready 
for  harrest  because  its  sowing  had  not  been 
sanctioned,  nor  made  it  an  cflfense  for  a 
man  to  pive  a  neighbor  a  pitcher  of  milk. 
nor  forbidden  him  to  repair  his  own  house 
with  his  own  hands."  Great  Britain's  trou- 
bles today  stem  in  no  little  part  from  the 
stifling  of  Individual  Initiative  and  the  re- 
moving of  Incentives  to  work  and  to  ven- 
ture, which  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  compulsory  economic  planning  of  the 
socialist'c  hand-cut  state. 


COKPtrLsoar  economic  pl-anning  p«opos.\ls 

NOW    PENDING    I.N    AMEKiCA 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  national  eco- 
nomic -lannlng  here  in  the  United  States 
are  hard  at  work.  Pending  in  Congress  is 
the  so-called  economic  expansion  bill  whlc*i 
wou.d  exercise  authority  over  manufacturing 
and  mining  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Brannan  agricultural  plan  would  control  the 
farmer  The  heart  of  the  economic  expan- 
sion bill  is  the  provision  to  set  up  produc- 
tion councils.  There  would  be  an  over-all 
National  Production  Council,  regional  pro- 
duction councils,  local  production  councils, 
and.  finally,  individual  plant  production 
councils.  These  production  councils  would 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  govern- 
ment. lat»r  unions,  and  consumers,  along 
with  the  manufacturer — the  man  who  owned 
and  operated  the  plant.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, yot'  can  Unairlne  how  much  Influ- 
ence he  would  actually  have  in  determining 
how  his  plant  was  run.  You  may  And  It  hard 
to  take  such  proposals  seriously.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  now  actually  pend- 
ing be.'ore  committees  of  Congress  is  a  strik- 
ing Indication  of  how  far  the  concept  of  the 
BocialUtlc  band-out  state  has  already  per- 
meated our  national  thinking.  Many  things 
2iave  happened  to  the  American  system  that 
no  one  ever  dreamed  were  possible  15  years 
ago.  And  many  of  them  are  irrevocable. 
•  •  ■  •  • 

•L^SINf  SSMEN      HAVS     5PIC1AL     arSPONSIBILITIES 

Now  if  we  business  and  professional  men 
do  not  arouse  the  American  people  to  the 
daBjer  that  our  freedom  faces  from  the 
aocialisiic  hand-out  state,  no  one  else  will. 
T.ie  politician  Isnt  going  to  do  U  The  hand- 
out state  is  the  politician's  bonanza.  All  ap- 
parently that  you  have  to  do  to  be  elected 
Ukcae  days  is  to  find  something  the  people 
•tm  need,  or  think  they  ne>.^.  and  suggest 
that  U  you  win.  you  will  see  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernment supplies  It  free  •  .  •  Away 
back  in  the  first  century,  the  Greek  hLitorlan 
Plutarch  observed  that  "the  real  destroyer 
of  ths  at)erty  of  any  people  i:>  be  who  spreads 


among  them  bounties,  donations  and  lar- 
gesses." 

•  •  •  •  • 

TTTK  CH\U,E:IGE  TO  THT  CHtTSCH 

The  church  should  be  in  this  flght  right  up 
to  the  hilt.  For  no  institution  has  more 
at  stake.  But  there  seems  to  he  a  good  deal 
of  muidy  thmilrg  on  the  pert  of  some  of 
our  ecclesiastical  leaders. 

The  whole  American  system  of  political, 
economic  and  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
is  based  on  a  religious  principle — the  sa- 
credness  of  the  individual  scul  in  tlie  eyes 
of  a  sovereign  Gcd.  With  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, it  has  accomplished  more  for  the  or- 
dinary man  than  any  ether  political  and 
economic  system  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  ministers 
are  fuily  aware  of  the  dangers  of  collectiv- 
ism, but  the  stctements  of  some  of  cur 
church  leaders  are  really  astounding.  Dr. 
E.  Stanley  Jones,  for  ex.imple.  says  that  "Rus- 
sia has  got  hold  of  a  higher  principle,  coop- 
eration, and  it  Is  working  out  In  higher  re- 
sults than  we  can  work  cut  of  a  lower  prin- 
ciple, competition."  Dr.  John  C,  Bennett,  a 
leader  in  the  Congregational  Church,  asserts 
that  "Christianity  has  no  stake  in  the  sur- 
vival of  capitalism."  The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches"  pronouncement  in  1932,  entitled 
"Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches,"  contains  this 
paragraph:  "The  church's  ideal  calls  for 
hearty  support  of  the  planned  economic  sys- 
tem in  which  maximum  social  values  shall 
be  sought.  It  demands  that  cooperation 
shall  supplant  competition  as  a  fundamental 
method.  " 

CHaiSTLAN    EDtJCATION    SHOULD    ENCCTJRAGE 
VOLUNTABT  SOCIAL  STEWAHDSH.P 

Nothing  is  mere  tragic  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing than  to  see  the  American  way  unwittingly 
attacked  and  undermined  by  good  Christian 
men  and  women  who.  In  their  keen  anxiety 
and  praiseworthy  zeal  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate Improve  their  economic  st.atus,  fail  to 
realize  that  the  remedies  they  seel:  through 
expanding  governmental  control,  will  even- 
tually destroy  representative  democracy,  in- 
tellectual freedom  and  religious  liberty  it- 
self. 

•  •  •  •  • 
You  cannot  expect  a  young  married  couple 

who  cannot  find  a  medium-priced  home  to 
be  against  Government  housing.  The  young 
man  who  Is  starting  out  on  his  own  farm  is 
a  priori  in  favor  of  Government  loans.  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  and  a  high  price  support 
level  for  the  crops  he  raises.  You  can  hardly 
expect  the  laboring  man  with  a  family  to 
turn  away  from  what  he  is  told  is  free  hos- 
pitalization and  free  medical  care — actually 
tax-paid,  not  free. 

amer:ca.ns  mcst  realize  pkicx  or  hand-olt 

STATE 

•  •  •  The  people  will  turn  against  the 
hand-out  state  only  when  they  can  be  made 
to  understand  the  price  they  will  eventually 
have  to  pay  for  whatever  Immediate  benefits 
they  may  receive  from  that  type  of  govern- 
ment. The  price  Is  their  freedom — and  the 
American  people  will  not  sell  their  freedom 
ac  any  price  If  they  can  be  made  lo  realize 
what  they  are  doing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WE   MrsT  EXPLAIN   HOW  EVSINESS  BENEnT3 
CS    ALL 

When  we  say.  "Beware  of  the  socialistic 
hand-out  state, '  the  man  on  the  street  Is 
very  likely  to  think  that  we  are  only  attempt- 
ing to  protect  our  own  selfish  interests,  be- 
cause he  has  been  told  that  taxes  on  business 
profits  will  pay  for  all  the  Government  sub- 
sidles  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
profits  of  American  manufacturers  average 
less  than  6  cents  on  the  sales  dollar.  Hence 
It's  high  time  to  explain  American  business 
to  the  American  public. 

It  Is  a  most  compelling  and  magnetic  story. 
Men  working  in  our  American  factories  are 
able  to  buy.  with  their  wages,  twice  as  much 


as  men  who  work  In  similar  jobs  in  England. 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  five  times  as  much 
as  in  Rusia.  While  we  have  only  one-four- 
teenth of  the  total  population,  we  send  more 
young  people  to  high  school  and  college  than 
does  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Our 
national  inccms  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
next  highest  six  countries  in  the  world.  Our 
way  of  life  has  enabled  the  American  people 
to  create  more  wealth,  to  provide  more  goods 
and  services,  than  any  system  the  world  has 
ever  known.  With  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  pecple.  cur  Nation  produces  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wealth.  We  have  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  automobiles.  92  p3rcent  of 
the  bathtubs.  50  percent  of  the  hospital  beds? 
and  48  percent  of  all  the  radios  in  the  world. 
From  the  standpoint  of  distributing  this 
wealth,  the  American  system  has  brought  all 
of  these  goods  and  services  within  the  reach 
of  more  people  than  any  system  in  history. 

•  •  •  •  • 

tJNDEaSTANDINO     OF     PROriT-AND-LOSS     SYSTEM 
ESSENTIAL 

But  we  must  do  more  than  tell  the  story. 
We  must  give  our  people  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  prosperity  and 
productivity  are  based,  Including  the  proflt- 
and-lcss  system. 

Profit  and  loss  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
private,  competitive  business  system  that  has 
given  us  our  dynamic  economy.  The  pros- 
pect of  profit  and  the  fear  of  loss  provide  the 
motivation  for  private  enterprise.  In  the  so- 
cialistic hand-out  state  profits  are  so  reduced 
by  confiscatory  taxation  that  they  no  longer 
furnish  the  incentive  that  sparks  prog- 
ress. •  •  •  America  was  built  with  the 
profits  of  private,  competitive  business,  and 
all  profit  sooner  or  later  is  spent  for  wages 
cr  used  up  in  losing  Investments  and  thus 
returned  to  consumers  In  consumption  goods. 

Only  through  constant  Investment  of  new 
capital  can  industry  furnish  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  provide  Jots.  How  can  such  needed 
capital  be  secured.'  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible ways:  Either  from  the  profits  earned  by 
private  enterprise  plowed  back  directly  Into 
the  business,  or  paid  out  in  dividends  and 
reinvested — or  from  taxation  of  that  same 
income  by  Government.  If  it  comes  by  the 
Government  route,  socialism  becomes  a  fact. 
Government  then  becomes  resp<jnsible  lor 
the  over-all  planning  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic life  and,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
this  inevitably  leads  to  the  loss  of  political 
and  personal  freedom. 

The  profit-and-loss  system  encourages  ex- 
perimentation—the taking  of  risks  on  which 
our  mutual  progress  depends.  •  •  •  The 
profit  system,  moreover,  is  a  constructive 
factor  in  building  a  man's  spirit.  It  Is  good 
to  stand  on  ones  cwn  feet  and  to  feel  that 
one  has  a  chance  at  least  to  build  a  business 
of  his  own.  The  profit  system  promotes  such 
individual  responslbtlity  and  reinforces  one 
of  man's  finest  instincts — the  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  the  financial  futtire  of  himself  and 
bis  family. 

The  proflt-and-lc3s  system,  furthermore, 
tends  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  our  popula- 
tion into  stratified  classes.  "Shirt  sleeves  to 
shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations"  is  true  in 
America  as  nowhere  eL»e  in  the  world.  •  •  • 
It  furnishes  the  llfeblood  for  our  great  pri- 
vate hospitals,  colleges,  museums,  and  li- 
braries. It  helps  support  the  church  and. 
finally,  it  is  the  only  system  that  can  tuild 
up  an  economically  competent  mass  of  inde- 
pendent citizens  with'jut  which  political 
freedom  and  personal  freedom  cannot  long 
survive.  So  why  should  we  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  not  crusade  vigorously  for  an 
economic  system  that  has  don:  so  much  for 
America? 

•  •  •  •  • 

BVSINESS   AND    INBCSTRT    PROVIDE   WIDESPREAD 
PCBLX    SERVICE 

As  a  part  of  our  whole  effort  to  make  the 
public  appreciate  the  value  of  the  American 
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•ronomlc  system  we  must  constantly  point 
out  the  service  tiiat  business  renders.  Stop 
any  man  on  the  street  and  ask  him  to  pick 
out  a  few  things  that  represent  his  idea  of 
material  prngress.  Let  him  select  anything 
he  wants— the  automobile,  our  air  transpor- 
tation system,  radio,  television,  anything  he 
cares  to  name.  Where  did  those  things  come 
from?  Were  they  spawned  by  some  Govern- 
ment agency?  No,  Indeed.  They  came  from 
the  research  laboratories  of  American  busi- 
ness— invented  and  developed  by  research 
workers  and  engineers  whose  salaries  were 
paid  by  private  business  corporations,  em- 
ploying facilities  and  materials  that  a?ain 
were  provided  by  American  business  firms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  there  is  need  to  prove  that  Industry  can 
mix  altruism  with  the  profit  motive,  you  have 
only  to  go  into  the  laboratories  of  private 
business  and  see  the  record  of  the  great  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  our  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  a  result  of  research  prl- 
▼ately  sponsored  and  financed.  Pick  up  a 
textbook  on  any  scientific  subject — say,  some 
phase  of  electrical  engineering.  Where  did 
all  of  that  knowledge  come  from — all  of  those 
scientific  facts  that  are  now  available  for  the 
general  good  of  everyone?  Did  they  come 
from  some  Government  laboratory?  Mark 
the  book,  page  by  page,  and  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  you'll  see  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  the  research  labora- 
tories of  Westinghoxise  and  General  Electric, 
and  so  on  down  a  long  list  of  American  busi- 
ness firms. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  where  there  has 
been  perhaps  more  Government  activity 
than  anywhere  else,  you'll  find  an  amazing 
contribution  by  the  privately  financed  lab- 
oratories of  Squibb,  Merck.  Lilly,  and  Wyeth, 
and  many,  many  more.  Of  course,  many 
medical  advances  have  come  from  research 
foundations.  But  where  did  the  research 
foundations  come  from?  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do — from  the  contributed  profits  of 
American  business — the  same  soiu-ce  that 
has  built  most  of  our  hospitals,  and  libraries, 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WE    MUST    CONVINCE    OtmSELVES    AND    CUt, 
TAMIL  lES 

Now  let  US  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  our 
task.  As  in  any  kind  of  sales  work,  whom 
we  sell  is  as  important  as  what  we  sell. 
Whom  must  we  first  convince?  My  answer 
is,  ourselves  and  our  families. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  real  danger  lies  in  the  subtle  but  vicious 
propaganda  that  the  socialistic  hand-out 
state  is  inevitable;  that  we  are  caught  up  In 
some  great  tide  of  human  aflairs  that  makes 
any  other  cotirse  impossible;  that  we  are 
living  now  In  a  new  and  different  world.  Let 
me  say  this:  Has  anything  happened  that 
makes  freedom  less  desirai:le  now  than  it 
was  a  generation  ago?  We  fought  the  First 
World  War  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. And  all  the  recent  history  of  this 
strife-torn  world  writes  a  lesson  that  cries 
out  for  more  freedom,  not  less;  for  greater 
recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  individual 
rights,  not  less;  for  more  self-determination; 
tor  more  local  control  of  local  affairs;  and 
for  less  domination  by  highly  centralized 
national  government. 

WE    MUST    REACH    OtTT    DTTO    OUR    COMMtTNTriSS 

When  you  have  won  over  your  associates, 
then  reach  out  into  your  commimity.  All  of 
us  profess  to  be  shocked  by  the  way  eollec- 
tivlstlc  doctrines  have  infiltrated  so  many 
aspects  of  our  local  life.  Yet  hew  many  of 
us  have  been  willing  to  devote  enough  of 
our  personal  time  and  energy  to  community 
matters  even  to  find  out  what's  going  en — 
let  alone  to  raise  effective  opposition  against 
subversive  activities?  It's  time  to  correct 
that  situation  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs — an  outspoken  part.    Tou 


cant  sell  goods  or  services  without  talking — 
and  you  can't  sell  the  American  way  to  your 
assembled  neighbors  by  sitting  silently  in 
the  back  row.  Speak  out — vigorously  and 
honestly — and  without  fear  that  ycu  may  of- 
fend somebody.  If  we  business  and  profes- 
sional men  dont  win  this  battle,  eventually 
we  won't  have  any  clients  or  customers.  We 
shall  all  be  servants  of  the  state.  So  don  t 
be  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  The 
secret  of  liberty  is  courage.  Freedom  is  for 
the  brave. 

WE    MUST    PERSUADS    OUR    LEADERS 

Next,  we  must  convince  our  leaders — par- 
ticularly our  political  leaders — that  there  are 
people  in  America  now,  mUlions  of  people, 
who  don't  want  to  trade  their  freedom  for 
tax-pr.id  hand-outs,  and  that  there  will  be 
still  more  millions  who,  with  the  kind  of 
educational  Job  that  I  have  been  t.alklng 
about,  will  rally  to  tiie  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

This  IS  the  hardest  task  of  all.  But  we 
cannot  succeed  unless  we  can  get  the  sujj- 
port  of  our  political  leaders.  As  I  pointed 
cut  earlier,  there  is  every  temptation  for  the 
politician  to  follow  the  hand-out  highway 
that  leads  to  socialism — and  eventual  dic- 
tatorship— because  it  seem.s  to  be  the  easy 
read  at  the  moment  to  reelection  and  po- 
litical power.  We  must  change  that  situa- 
tion. We  must  get  into  politics  and  actively 
support  the  candidate  who  really  believes 
in  the  American  way  and  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  stanchly  against  the  insidious 
d(x:trlnes  of  the  hand -out  state  now  being 
preached  under  the  guise  of  humanitarian- 
ism.  When  his  courage  brings  Its  inevita- 
ble reaction  from  those  who  want  bigger 
and  bigger  tax-paid  hand-outs,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  he  Is  not  massacred  at  the 
polls.  We  must  keep  men  like  that  in  office. 
Only  In  that  way  can  we  maintain  the  right 
kind  of  representation  in  Congress  and  In 
our  State  legislatures  And  It  is  there  La 
the  end  that  the  battle  will  be  won  or  lost. 

WE  MUST  SHOW  THE  WORLD  THAT  LIBERT  V   LIVES 
ON   IN   AMERICA 

Finally,  by  precept  and  example  we  must 
convince  the  world  that  the  concept  of  a 
free  man,  living  in  a  free  nation,  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  has  not  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  What,  In  all  our  lives, 
could  any  of  us  do  more  worthy  of  the  best 
that's  In  us,  than  to  add  our  little  spark, 
small  though  it  may  be,  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  freedom.  If,  through  our  neglect, 
that  flame  flickers  out  upon  these  shores 
of  ours,  where  and  when  wull  its  light  be 
seen  again? 

"God  of  the  past,  our  times  are  in  Thy  hand; 

With  us  abide. 
Lead  us  by  faith  to  hope's  true  promised 

land:  Be  Thou  our  guide. 
With  Thee  to  bless,  the  darkness  shines  as 

light. 
And  faith's  clear  vision  changes  into  sight." 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarb  in  the  Rbc- 
OED,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
E.  A.  Mathson,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 


FiNANciNc  SMAii-Busorass  Banking's 
MracENTLTiT  Challenge 

The  challenge  to  which  I  refer  is  tliat  pre- 
sented by  the  necessity  of  finding  a  way  for 
private  banks  to  supply  all  the  legitimate 
credit  needs  of  small  business,  particularly 
very  small  business.  It  is  evident  that  the 
,  Increasing  pressure  for  solution  is  going  to 
result  in  something  being  done — either  the 
current  proix)sal  lor  an  insured  loan  plan,  or 
perhaps  the  capital  bank  program.  The  real 
•64  question  is.  "What  can  private  banking 
do  about  it?" 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  securing  a  sym- 
jjathetlc  audience  than  to  propose  aid  to 
small  business.  But  despite  all  outside 
efforts,  it  is  usually  the  little  fellow  who 
helps  himself  most  by  supplying  the  first 
requisites  for  success  as  an  entrepeneur:  the 
wUl-to-win.  sUck-to-lt-lveness.  intelligence, 
and  ingenuity. 

From  my  exijerlence,  I  wotUd  say  that  the 
best  way  to  help  him  Is  to  give  him  what  he 
Is  entitled  to.  If  he  is  destined  for  success  on 
his  own,  he  doesn't  want  anything  more  than 
that.  But  sometimes  he  has  a  hard  time 
getting  what  he  is  entitled  to  when  it  comes 
to  bank  credit,  and  that  is  unfortunate  in 
many  ways;  first  for  him.  of  course,  but  also 
for  the  banking  fraternity  and  the  public  in 
general. 

But  what  is  a  small  business? 

There  is  where  the  confusion  starts,  be- 
cause the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  SEC,  and  a  number  of 
other  authorities  have  each  tried  to  develop 
a  practical  and  workable  definition.  So  far, 
however,  no  one  has  coi.e  up  with  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 

The  reason  Is  easily  understood,  as  a  busi- 
ness that  is  relatively  small  within  its  own 
field — say  a  manufacturing  plant  with  500 
employees — is  a  giant  compared  to  a  little 
machine  shop  with  half  a  dozen  employees,  a 
family-owned  grocery  store,  or  a  one-man 
service  station. 

For  this  reason,  the  viewpoint  that  seems 
most  logical  and  which  has  the  widest  popu- 
lar acceptance  is  that  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  sets  up  separate 
definitions  for  each  major  btisiness  classifica- 
tion. By  their  standards,  a  business  is  small 
if  it  Is: 

A  manufacturing  plant  with  less  than  100 
employees. 

A  wholesaling  operation  with  annual  sales 
of  less  than  $500,000. 

A  retail  store  with  annual  sales  of  less  than 
$100,000. 

But  no  matter  what  definition  we  use. 
sooner  or  later  we  realize  that  we  must  get 
down  to  bedrixk,  to  the  millions  of  small 
enterprises  that  are  collectively  the  founda- 
tion of  our  whole  American  way  of  life. 
VtTiether  these  are  one-man  shops,  partner- 
ships, family  enterprises,  or  small  corpora- 
tions Is  beside  the  pomt — the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  several  million  small-business 
operations  that  present  us  with  our  mid- 
century  challenge. 

I  said  it  was  unfortunate  for  all  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  when  a  small -business 
man  could  not  obtain  the  bank  credit  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  merits  of  his 
statement,  character,  experience,  and  all  the 
Other  elements  essential  to  a  sound  credit. 
Many  of  ycu  will  say  with  perfectly  righteous 
indignation,  "Anyone  with  those  qualifica- 
tions would  get  all  the  credit  he  was  entitled 
to  in  our  banJc." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ion starts,  because  a  great  many  small -busi- 
ness men  obviously  do  not  get  the  credit  to 
which  they  think  they  are  entitled  from  their 
banks.  This  la  the  reason  for  the  continued 
demand  for  new  and  special  financing  facul- 
ties for  these  small  enterprlaea.  It  ia  appar- 
ent that  their  credit  needs  are  a  stuaihiing 
block  to  many  banks  who  want  to  help  but 
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find  that  the  customary  limitations  of  unse- 
cured ccmmercJal  accommodations  will  not 
provide  this  c'ass  of  borro^x-er  with  the  kind 
of  credit  he  needs. 

The  several  types  of  credit  necessary  to 
&crommc<late  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  vary  considerably.  The  small 
retailer  and  service  business  present  an 
especially  difficult  problem  I  am  referring 
here  to  what  Dr.  Kaplan,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution ecrnomlrt.  agrees  are  really  •tiny 
business."  where  sales  nre  considerably  less 
than  tlCO.OOO  a  year.  These  concerns,  how- 
ever, represent  numerically  the  largest  sec- 
tion of  small  business,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
the  one  moet  In  need  of  attention.  Manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  can  generally  b« 
taken  care  of  by  accounts-receivable  financ- 
ing or  commodity  loans — all  too  frequently 
by  finance  companlea  rather  than  by  banks. 
The  tiny  retail  and  service  busli.esses  usually 
have  to  be  treated  on  a  character-loan  basis. 
Such  loans  are  generally  considered  to  be  too 
risk'/  and  too  expensive  to  handle.  However, 
that  is  the  real  challenge;  to  find  a  way  to 
accommodate  this  large  segment  of  the  busl- 
nen  economy  safely  and  profitably.  It  can  be 
done  because  it  has  been  done.  but.  strange- 
ly enough,  primarily  by  large  banks.  Here 
we  have  a  perfect  example  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  big  business  and  little  business. 

Manufacturers  rely  on  small  business,  and 
even  oa  very  small  or  tiny  business,  for  many 
of  the  parts  required  for  their  finished  prod- 
ucts. In  the  case  of  automobile  manufac- 
turers, these  suppliers  number  Into  the 
thousands.  In  the  wholesale  field — food,  for 
example — the  wholesaler  depends  upon  many 
thousands  of  small  cutlets,  and  to  Insure 
their  existence  he  provides  them  with  the 
latest  ideas  in  efBclent  merchandising.  A 
notable  example  of  big  business  sharing  its 
know-how  with  small  business  is  the  com- 
pletely integrated  program  of  the  Raid.  Mur- 
doch Division  of  Consolidated  Grocers  Corp. 

Perhaps  as  these  sound,  constructive  pro- 
grams on  the  part  of  big  business  to  aid  small 
business  become  better  known,  some  of  the 
current  feeling  in  certain  quarters  about  the 
badness  of  bigness  will  disappear.  At  least 
It  is  a  record  of  which  big  business  can  be 
Justifiably  proud,  because  of  its  farsighted- 
ness In  contributing  time  and  effort  to  main- 
taining a  truly  free-enterprise  system. 

"^ere  are  many  Government  officials  who 
are  aware  of  this  situation.  None,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  better  informed  or  more  sin- 
cerely interested  in  helping  to  improve  the 
c  r'^nomic  climate  for  all  business  than  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  earlier  today — our  dis- 
tinguished S?cretary  of  Commerc?.  While 
he  was  In  San  Francisco  on  his  recent  survey 
trip,  I  bad  the  privilege  of  spending  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  time  with  the  Secretary  to 
understand  his  point  of  view,  his  alms,  and 
bis  objectives.  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen 
that  the  bankers  and  businessmen  of  this 
Nation  ore  most  fortunate  in  that  this  vital 
cQce  Is  held  by  a  man  of  such  preeminent 
q:aliflcaticns.  p^sessed  of  such  a  forthright 
spirit;  a  dyed-in-the-wool  American  who  Is 
absolutely  convinced  that  our  system  Is  not 
the  best,  but  that  It  will  continue  to  be  the 
best. 

I  know  he  Is  anxiotis  that  the  <olut'.tn  of 
the  problem  be  found  by  private  baiikjnjj, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  in- 
sured business-loan  proposal  a  trl.al.  At 
least  it  leaves  Government  anencles  cut  of 
additional  direct  lending  activities;  but  we 
may  ai  well  face  the  fact  that  the  Insured- 
loan  plan,  while  unquestionably  gwxl  In 
theory,  wont  work  in  practice  unless  all 
ban^s  get  behind  It  enthusiastically,  which 
lur  some  will  mean  a  major  change  in  policy. 

Dr.  Kaplan  highlights  this  situation  In  his 
analysis  of  the  various  capital  bank  and  In- 
•uretl-loan  plana  which  have  been  proposed. 
He  says  In  part:  •'The  financing  of  capital 
operations  involves  different  psychology  and 
different  methods  from  lho«e  Uivolved  la  iht 


operation  of  a  commercial  bank  for  d»  porl- 
tors.  It  requires  personnel  not  Inhibited  by 
orthodox  bunking  traditions." 

The  reason  I  say  that  bankers  must  pay 
heed  t  i  Dr  Kaplan's  very  revealing  comment 
Is  not  hard  to  see  when  we  examine  the  rec- 
ord of  bank  participation  In  other  Govern- 
ment-Insured loan  plans. 

A  check  of  FHA  operations  made  during 
the  last  half  of  1947.  shewed  that  less  than 
20  percent  of  mr  15,C00  commercial  banks 
were  originating  loans  under  the  title  I  pro- 
gram. Actually,  67  finance  companies  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-third  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  loans  made  during  that 
period,  while  some  3.000  barks  were  respon- 
sible for  the  remaining  two-thirds — and  this 
after  the  program  had  been  in  operation  for 
over  15  years. 

We  find  an  even  darker  picture  in  the  in- 
sured GI  business  loan  field.  Here,  too, 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity,  because  a  recent  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  commercial  banks  which 
have  made  GI  business  loans  revealed  that 
less  than  600  banks  have  made  VA-lnsured 
business  loans. 

These  are  good  programs.  They  will  both 
apparently  be  en  hand  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  they  certainly  deserve  more  bank- 
ing support  than  they  have  received. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  no  new  pro:n-am 
ca'ling  for  Insured  loans  to  small  business 
will  succeed  unless  more  adequate  bank  sup- 
port is  forthcoming. 

When  my  good  friend.  Walter  French, 
asked  me  to  sp?ak  to  you,  he  said  he  felt  that 
other  banks  might  be  helped  by  the  experi- 
ence our  bank  has  had  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  financing  all  segments  of  small 
business.  We  are  always  happy  to  shajre  any 
know-how  we  have  acquired  in  this  or  any" 
other  field,  and  to  this  end  have  provided 
a  large  number  of  banks  with  forms,  adver- 
tising material,  our  experience  ratios,  and 
c:junsel  and  guidance  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  desired.  Judging  by  the  inquiries  we 
have  received,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
our  whole  small-business  program  seems  to 
be  our  term  leans  to  small  business. 

These  are  capital  loans  for  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  professional  purposes,  to  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  or  corporations,  for  a 
maximum  amount  of  $10000,  with  maturi- 
ties presently  runnln?  from  1  to  3  years. 
Thev  are  secured  or  unsecured,  depending  on 
the  type  of  business,  and  each  Is  supported 
by  a  modified  form  of  business-loan  agree- 
ment very  similar  to  the  agreements  we  tise 
for  lar!7er  term  loans  In  the  corporate  field. 
Each  term  loan  calls  for  a  definite  program 
of  payments — monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually— from  exi)ccted  profiis  of  operation. 

An  analysis  of  some  6,500  of  these  loans 
sh'jwcd  that  15  percent  of  them  Involved 
starting  a  new  businers,  35  percent  related  to 
buying  an  established  business  in  whole  or 
In  p^rt.  and  50  percent  v.cre  concerned  with 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  additional  In- 
ventory, an  increase  of  wording  capital,  or 
some  other  phase  of  the  operations  of  a 
going  concern. 

The  analysis  further  showed  that  a  guar- 
antor was  involved  in  11  jiercent  of  the  loans; 
15  percent  were  in  the  GI  category;  31  per- 
cent were  secured,  morally  at  least,  by  a 
chattel  mortgcgc  en  fixtur,?s  or  equipment; 
wh'.ie  the  remaining  43  percent  were  com- 
ple.'cly  unsecured,  character  loans  In  the 
•trlctest  sense. 

So  far  as  the  type  of  business  was  con- 
cerned. 48  percent  were  retail.  39  percent 
were  servK-e  or  profe.^lonal.  4  percent  were 
wholesale,  and  11  percent  were  manufac- 
turing. 

Our  statistics  go  back  to  April  1945.  the 
date  on  which  we  packaged  the  pri  gram 
and  commenced  an  extensive  advertising  and 
promoiloiial  campaign  on  term  loans  to  small 
buslueu.    fiuch  loaua  have  always  been  avail- 


able  In  cur  Institutions,  but  from  the  time 
they  were  packaged  they  have  been  mer- 
chandised. The  figures  show  that,  from 
April  1945  to  the  end  of  November  1949.  we 
made  26.478  term  loans  for  a  total  amount 
of  $£9,532,603.  or  an  average  loan  of  $3.C88. 
To  dale,  $75,343,019  of  this  amount,  repre- 
senting 19,451  loans,  has  been  liquidated  In 
full  and  the  gross  charge-oS,  before  recovery. 
Is  less  than  ninety-five  one  hundredth.?  of  1 
percent.  Recoveries  currently  approximate 
35  percent. 

Our  own  plan,  of  course,  was  self-insured. 
This  was  a  very  simple  operation.  We  set 
up  a  memorandum  reserve  of  earnings  in 
excess  of  7.2  percent  per  annum  calculated 
against  monthly  outstandings.  Our  reserve, 
as  of  the  end  of  November  1949,  was  $1,152.- 
913.  Gross  charge-cffs  against  It  (before 
recovery.  It  should  be  emphasized)  totaled 
$718,811,  leaving  a  memo  balance  of  $434,131. 

It  has  been,  I  think  you  will  agree,  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  in  the  past  that  the 
fully  qualified  borrower  performs  just  about 
as  well  in  bad  times  as  in  good  times,  insofar 
as  his  ultim.ate  repayment  is  concerned. 
This  factor  of  reliability  applies  to  large  and 
small  borrowers  alike.  So  then  it  seems  log- 
ical to  conclude  that  In  bad  times  the  fully 
qualified  small  borrower  will  show  up  as  well 
as  the  large  borrower.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  secure  the  same  results,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  pick  mere  qualified  borrowers  from 
among  the  small  applicants.  In  this  way. 
you  go  to  more  trouble  and  have  a  higher 
cost  of  acquisition,  but  this  Is  counter- 
balanced by  a  wider  spread  of  risk. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  when  you  are 
dealing  with  small  and  newly  established 
businesses  you  are  operating  In  an  area 
where  Icsces  will  result.  But  here  again 
there  is  a  solution,  for  If  you  follow  the 
established  banking  principle  that  loan  rates 
must  be  adequate  for  the  risk  and  cost  In- 
volved you  will  necessarily  establish  a  higher 
rate  on  these  loans.  The  little  fellow,  or.  for 
that  matter,  any  borrower,  has  no  objection 
to  paying  his  way.  becatise  any  properly  ade- 
quate rate  on  a  term  loan  will  cost  far  less 
than  a  partner's  share. 

We  have  followed  a  policy  of  setting  rates 
on  a  basis  that  would  provide  us  with  an 
adequate  return  for  the  risk  and  cost  In- 
volved. Our  Installment  Credit  Loan  De- 
partment. 70  percent  of  v.-hose  $100,000,000 
volume  represents  loans  and  advances  to 
small  business,  produces  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  cur  gross  interest  earnings  from  loims 
than  its  share  of  our  total  loan  port:oUo 
would  indicate.  Installment  credit  loans 
represented  21  percent  of  our  total  loans  and 
produced  34  percent  of  our  total  gross  inter- 
est earnings.  The  over-all  loss  ratio  Is  ex- 
tremely low.  Since  the  Inception  of  our 
time-plan  program  In  1935  we  have  made 
loans  of  all  types.  Including  retail,  wholesale, 
and  rediscount  financing,  for  a  total  of 
$0,080,101,000. 

The  retail  segment  of  this  amount,  which 
Includes  our  small-business  Icms.  is  made 
up  of  7.809  681  loans,  totaling  $3,013,151,327, 
or  an  ave-;ij:e  loan  of  C338,  on  which  gross 
charge-cITs  In  relation  to  liquidated  balances 
totaled  only  twenty-el^ht  one-hundrcdths  of 
1  percent.  After  recoveries,  the  net  lo.5s  was 
less  than  twenty  cne-hund;cdths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Perhaps  this  record,  and  the  record  of 
other  w?8t-coast  banks  cffcrlng  a  complete 
banking  service,  accounts  fur  Secretary  Saw- 
yer s  observation  as  reported  In  the  American 
Banker  for  December  i3: 

"Small-business  men  cite  difficulty  getting 
loans.  Secretary  Sav.yer  reports." 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  west  ccast. 
small-business  men  complained  of  'difficulty 
of  securing  loans,'  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  reporltd  to  the  White  Houb« 
t(xlay.  after  a  15.CC0-nille  acrcs:;-the-Natloo 
survey." 
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The  fact  that  the  west  coast  has  a  highly 
diversified  economy,  with  State-wide  branch 
banking  available  throughout  the  territory, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  were  branch 
barking  available  in  other  similarly  diversi- 
fied areas,  the  same  results  might  be  expected. 

The  record  and  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
show  what  can  be  done.  How  to  do  it  Is  the 
problem.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  your  management,  from  the  very  top 
to  the  bottom,  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
safety,  profitability  and  desirability  of  a 
small  loan  program.  With  the  policy  firmly 
establLshed.  the  rest  Is  a  matter  of  suitable 
personnel  trained  to  handle  the  operation. 
Term  loans  for  small  business,  like  all  in- 
stallment loans,  should  be  handled  by  peo- 
ple with  a  definite  liking  for  the  activity 
and  the  occasional  trouble  Involved.  And 
above  all,  they  should  have  a  sales -minded 
approach  because  that  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  this  type  of  operation. 

The  remaining  necessity  for  a  successful 
program  Is  an  advisory  service,  because  while 
adequate  capital  is  essential  for  the  sound 
development  of  any  business,  management 
Is  still  the  priceless  Ingredient.  Our  inves- 
tigations and  the  Investigations  of  many 
others  who  have  studied  the  field  show  that 
most  business  difficulties,  and  particularly 
those  of  small  firms,  are  due  to  the  mistakes 
of  inexperienced  management.  We  therefore 
established  an  advisory  service  In  1D46  to 
gather  and  distribute  liiformation  on  various 
phases  of  small  business  operation. 

In  addition  to  preparing  our  Information 
digests — brief  and  factual  pamphlets  on  var- 
lotos  types  of  business,  for  which  we  have  so 
far  received  over  200.000  requests — the  serv- 
ice cooperates  with  chambers  of  comrr.erce 
and  trade  associations  In  promoting  the  In- 
terests of  small  groups.  Continuous  con- 
tact Is  also  maintained  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education, 
echools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  order  to 
Bid  In  developing  programs  to  help  small 
bu?'ness. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  our  Ad- 
Tlsory  Service  is  doing,  but  I  think  they  illus- 
trate the  point  that  it  la  just  as  Important 
to  he'-p  the  little  fellow  with  management 
Information  as  It  Is  to  provide  him  with  the 
financing  that  he  requires.  We  recommend 
that  you  Include  such  a  service  In  your  plans 
and  that  you  advertise  It.  merchandise  It, 
and  get  credit  for  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  this  on  behalf  of 
small  business:  It  Is  here  to  stay;  It  has  sur- 
vived and  thrived  from  the  earliest  days  of 
cur  country.  Wars,  booms,  depressions — 
nothing  has  stifled  the  desire  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  own  their  own  business. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet's  records  confirm  the 
durability  of  small  business.  Back  In  1870, 
their  reference  book  listed  the  names  of  427,- 

000  business  firms,  1  for  every  91  people  In  the 
United  States,  or  11  firms  per  1.000  popula- 
tion. Eighty  years  have  gene  by  since  then. 
Now,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  lists  2.700.000  firms. 

1  for  every  55  people,  or  18  firms  for  every 
1.000  of  population.  And  at  least  two-thirds 
of  even  these  listed  firms  are  the  small  busi- 
nesses we  have  been  talking  about.  This  is 
a  demonstration  of  faith,  and  of  the  strength 
of  the  desire  which  so  many  people  have  for 
a  business  of  their  own.  This  is  part  of  otir 
national  life — it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
system  In  which  we  take  such  pride. 

But  as  bankers  we  must  do  more  than  just 
admire  free  enterprise,  we  must  do  our  part 
to  make  it  work.  There  mus:  l>e  a  conscien- 
tious endeavor  to  broaden  bank  services  to 
provide  for  the  needs  cf  all,  no  matter  how 
small  the  need  may  be:  from  the  school  saver 
or  4-H  Club  member  to  the  larzest  corpora- 
tion. We  must  take  care  of  them  all.  for 
they  are  all  part  of  the  great  American  heri- 
tage— freedom. 

One  of  the  b?st  ways  to  broaden  bank  serv- 
ices Is  throiigh  the  medium  of  the  term  loan 


I  described  which  would  make  It  possible  for 
you  to  serve  one  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  the  American  economy — the  little  fellow 
who  wants  to  help  himself.  To  operate  In 
this  field  successfully  you  need  only  four 
things: 

1.  Diversification. 

2.  Volume. 

8.  Adequate  rates. 

4.  An  enthusiastic  deflre  to  do  the  job. 

Whatever  tools  In  the  form  of  new  plana 
or  devices  are  necessary  must  be  provided  and 
then  used  by  more  banks.  Banks  must  pro- 
Tide  for  all  the  legitimate  credit  needs  of 
small  business,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
specialized.  Failure  to  do  this  can  restilt 
only  in  more  direct  Government  lending. 

This  is  banking's  mldcenttiry  challenge— 
we  must  not  fail. 


Address  of  the  President  at  Casper,  V.^yo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGZR 

or   NTW   TOEK 

IN  TE2  HO!:SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  DOT .1  .TNG EH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  address  of  the 
President  made  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  on  May 
9   1950: 

It's  good  to  be  back  In  Wyoming  a^aln. 

Seeing  this  western  country  and  talking 
to  the  people  out  here  always  reaffirms  my 
faith  in  the  vigor  of  this  Nation  and  the 
glowing  promise  of  its  future. 

This  Is  my  first  visit  to  the  West  since 
19i8. 

As  you  know,  we  have  settled  a  number 
of  issues  since  then.  And  we've  settled  them 
In  the  old-fashioned  American  democratic 
way.  One  of  those  Issues  Is  of  particular 
Importance  here  In  the  West.  It  concerns 
the  policy  this  Nation  Is  going  to  follow  in 
developing  Its  great  wealth  of  nattiral  re- 
sources. 

In  this  country  there  have  always  been 
two  philosophies  about  the  use  of  natural 
resources.  One  philosophy  Is  that  our  re- 
sctirces  should  be  exploited  by  a  privileged 
few  fcr  their  own  benefit.  This  flrbt  philos- 
ophy holds  that  if  we  preserve  or  develop 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  that  Is  "socialism"  or  soikie  other 
fcrm  of  "Ism." 

The  second  philosophy  holds  that  our 
national  resources  are  the  cornerstone  of  a 
strong,  fiee  democracy.  As  such,  they  must 
be  used  to  advance  the  well-being  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  people.  This  philosophy 
holds  that  It  is  necessary  fcr  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  that  cur  land  and 
water,  our  forests  and  otir  minerals,  are  used 
wisely  and  not  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few. 

STRESSES  NATTTRjU.  EESOCaCXS 

You  know  which  of  these  philosophies  I 
believe  in.  It  is  the  same  one  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  believe  In. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  since 
I  was  out  here  In  1948,  we  have  been  making 
progress  In  strengthening  the  policy  of  using 
our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. This  Congress  has  been  moving  for- 
ward— not  backward. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  say  this  to  you 
here  in  Casper. 

Wyoming  Is  a  State  with  tremendotis 
natural  resources.  Here  in  Wyoming,  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  West,  with  their  abun- 
dant agrlctilttiral  possibilities,  rise  to  meet 
the  high  plateaus  and  mountains,  rich  la 
minerals   and   water   power. 


Not  so  long  ago  this  part  of  the  country 
was  considered  way  out  West.  That  phrase 
meant  something  more  than  physical  dis- 
tance. It  expressed  the  attitude  of  too  many 
people  In  Important  places  In  the  East,  to- 
ward that  real  needs  of  this  great  region. 

This  country  way  out  West  was  a  source 
cf  low-priced  raw  materials  for  the  East.  It 
was  an  area  where  eastern  money  could  be 
Invested  for  quick,  spectacular  profits.  Tne 
real  needs  of  this  western  country  were  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  Because  it  was 
way  out  West.  Too  many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  Government,  just  didn't  care 
about  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

NOTES  TRAGIC  RJESTH-TS   OF   WASTS 

You  know  where  that  spendthrift,  careless 
philosophy  led  us.  Much  of  the  best  range 
land  was  badly  dama2ed — some  almost  be- 
yond recovery.  Precou.'^  topeoils  were  waslied 
down  the  rivers.  The  cream  was  skimmed 
Off  the  mineral  depoelts.  The  primary  em- 
phasis was  on  quick  exploitation  of  resouices. 
The  whole  idea  was  to  make  money  quickly 
and  then  move  on. 

I  am  sure  that  you  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  remember  the  tragic  results  of 
this  philosophy.  You  are  still  fighting  to 
recover  from  the  Ioes  and  waste  of  that  era. 
But  now  the  American  people  are  with  you. 
They  have  renounced  the  narrow,  selfish  view 
ci  natural  resources. 

For  17  years,  with  one  brief  set-back,  you 
have  had  a  Government  that  recognizes  its 
responsibility  for  helping  to  preserve  and 
develop  natural  resources.  This  is  a  Govem- 
m.ent  that  works  with  you,  not  against  you. 

The  contrast  between  the  enlightened, 
democratic  approach  to  the  use  of  our  nat- 
lu-al  resources,  and  the  selfish,  antidemo- 
cratic approach,  is  plain  here  In  Wyoming. 
About  50  miles  north  of  Casjaer  lies  Teapot 
Dome.  After  50  miles  southwest  Is  the  new 
Kcrtes  Dam. 

The  name  Teapot  Dome  stands  as  an  ever- 
lasting sjrmbol  of  the  greed  and  privilege 
that  underlay  one  philosophy  about  the 
West.  It  Is  not  only  a  reminder  that  there 
were  selfish  or  misguided  individuals  seek.ng 
special  privileges.  There  are  always  such 
Individuals.  It  Is  almost  a  reminder  of  what 
can  happen  In  your  own  front  yard  when 
ycu  have  the  wrong  kind  of  government  in 
Washington. 

Kortes  Dam  Is  a  product  of  a  different  phi- 
losophy about  resources  and  a  different  kind 
cf  government.  High  up  In  a  mountain 
canyon  on  the  North  Platte  River,  this  dam 
Is  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  strength  for 
the  people  or"  the  West.  This  Is  an  example 
of  the  right  way  to  use  natural  resources — 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

picTL-RTs  BEKrrrrs  ntoM  pboject 

When  the  Kortes  power  plant  goes  Into 
operation  this  year.  Its  three  ttirblnes  will 
add  36.000.COO  kilowatts  of  electricity  to  our 
national  store  of  energy.  It  will  be  tied  Into 
a  network  of  transmission  lines,  and  teamed 
up  with  the  plant  at  Seminole  Dam  2  miles 
upstream  and  with  other  plants  downstream. 
This  development  will  bring  light  and  power 
to  thousands  of  homes,  farms,  and  Indus- 
tries In  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 

Furthermore,  Kortes  Dam  is  a  part  of  the 
reclamation  work  ot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  dam  Is  built  as  part  of  a  project 
which  will  bring  more  water  to  Irrigated 
lands.  The  Income  from  the  power  produced 
at  Kortes  will  help  repay  the  investment  In 
Irrigation  work. 

The  completion  at  Kortes  Dam  isjthus  a 
step  toward  developing  natural  reaouriJes  for 
the  welfare  cf  the  people.  But  this  dam 
has  another  significance.  It  Is  based  upon 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  water  and  land 
and  forests  must  be  treated  together.  We 
can  make  proper  tise  of  our  resources  only 
il  we  base  cur  plans  on  that  fact. 

Like  many  cf  ycu  here  today,  I  was  b~rn 
and  raised  In  the'  Missouri  Valley.    Like  you. 
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X  li»T«  t««n  firs: -hard  the  terrible  effects 
ot  lookiiig  »:  resources  sep»r»:e:y  Wben 
too  much  sod  on  the  pliiaa  was  br.^ken  to 
pi&nt  crops,  mhei:  the  r»ni:e  Is^d  wa«  over- 
grmxrd.  the  restilt  vas  not  cruv  a  k^ss  ci 
gr»s&;az:d  i;.d  aoU  eovcr.  The  rest^It  »m 
Coods.  and  dtist  storms,  ard  a  herlta^  of 
vastc  that  has  had  to  be  sIo«:j  and  p£tn- 
follj  oT«rcocce. 

TmUj.  vt  kiK>v  that  aoU  acd  iantt  ccn- 
■crraUoo.  flood  coatrol  axid  the  derelopmect 
of  pcvtr.  oaTlgatkui.  and  irrigation,  mtist 
a::  be  tacUed  and  aolTcd  together.  We  have 
learred  that  a  great  rtver  ralley  cannot  be 
dTTclcped  in  piecemeal  faahicn.  It  Is  not 
poartMe  to  separate  the  land  from  the  water. 
It  la  fooUsh  to  prepare  for  floods  downstream 
but  to  paT  no  attention  to  aoU  cover  and 
■BuJl  cree^  t:pstream. 

It  has  taken  years  for  us  to  orgaoiae  otir 
•fforu  In  Une  with  this  eoac^K  of  the  mter- 
relatlonahlp  of  all  reaoorcca.  We  have  met 
gnat  oppositloo  from  selfish  or  ahort-slghted 
paopte.- although  I  am  glad  to  &ay  that  many 
bava  gradually  been  converted  to  the  right 
Ttewpclnt  as  the  scur^dness  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  has  l>een  demonstrated.  We 
•Un  lure  far  to  go.  But  the  progress  we 
)  Blade  in  the  last  17  years  is  tremendous. 
In  the  Missouri  Valley,  which  covers 
eoe-ctzth  of  the  country,  work  is  going  for- 
ward to  develop  the  land,  water  and  forests. 
We  have  embarked  on  these  enterprises  in 
the  best  democratic  tradition.  Our  success 
has  been  poastble  because  of  private  initia- 
tive, coupled  with  cooperative  work  by  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments. 

You  can  see  the  results  all  about  you.  The 
city  of  Casper  lies  In  the  midst  of  an  area 
containing  about  half  a  million  acres  of  Irri- 
gated land.  Private  enterprise  and  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments  are  all  play- 
ing a  part  m  making  irrigation  farming  mora 
secure  and  more  productive.  Not  the  least 
part  of  the  success  of  Irrigation  farming  is 
due  to  the  national  investment  in  irriga- 
tion and  power  facilities  by  the  Federal  Cov- 
it. 


ITf  CaOWING  ECONOMY 

Thai  Inrettment  Is  good  for  the  farmer. 
and  it  means  a  more  stable  economy  for  the 
people  in  town.  Per  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
the  Investment  in  sound  reclamation  work 
Is  part  of  our  broad  effort  to  create  a  growing 
economy. 

Here  In  the  western  part  of  the  Missouri 
Valley,  we  have  also  been  working  to  conserve 
and  Improve  range  lands  For  the  long  run 
succeas  of  livestock  ranchers,  a  well-grassed 
area  and  well-watered  range  is  essential 

Before  1934.  almost  nothing  had  been  done 
to  create  that  kind  of  range.  Since  then 
much  has  been  done  on  t>oth  private  and 
public  lands.  We  have  found  better  grasses 
to  provide  improved  cover  and  more  profit- 
able grazing  We  have  learned  to  build 
small  ponds  and  reservoirs,  as  a  defense 
againct  drought. 

Klght  bare  in  Natrona  County,  within  the 
past  10  years.  2.00C  stock  water  ponds  have 
been  built  Wlvh  more  watering  places 
cattle  and  sheep  can  spread  out  over  the 
range  Instead  of  overgrazing  some  parts  and 
letting  good  grass  go  to  waste  on  other  parts. 

This  range  Improvement  work  means  a 
more  productive  and  secure  livestock  In- 
dustry. It  Is  important  also  In  another  way. 
Poor  management  of  range  lands  contributes 
to  floods  and  allows  silt  to  go  down  the  rivers 
to  All  up  the  power  and  irrigation  reservoirs. 
Oood  management  of  range  lands  prevents 
•roslon,  helps  to  hold  back  floods,  and  pro- 
tacts    our    investments    in    reservoirs. 

We  she  uld  be  proud  of  the  work  we  have 
been  doing  on  the  rangclands.  in  irrigation, 
in  power  development,  and  all  the  othrr 
parts  of  our  resource  work  Green  fleldfl. 
blus  reservoirs,  clear  streams,  and  shining. 


new  transmission  lines  tell  of  the  advances 
»e  have  made  in  the  development  and  use  of 
our  resources.  However,  some  of  the  most 
changing  tasks  still  He  ahead. 

We  need  to  put  more  of  our  land  under 
good  conservation  practices.  We  need  to 
build  more  ponds  and  reservoirs  on  the 
ranges,  and  dikes  to  spread  water  more  evenly 
over  the  land.  Millions  of  acres  need  re- 
seedlng.  We  are  far  from  a  balanced  range 
program.  Through  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  we  are  making  a  national 
investment  on  private  range  lands,  which  Is 
considerably  larger  per  acre  than  the  amount 
the  Government  Is  spending  on  public  range 
lands.  Incidentally,  the  amount  we  are 
spending  on  the  public  range  lands  is  less 
than  1  cent  per  acre  per  year. 

Another  field  in  which  greater  effort  Is 
needed  Is  the  control  of  Insect  pests.  Here 
in  Wyoming  there  is  a  serious  plague  of  grass- 
hoppers. The  Federal  Government  should 
bear  its  full  share  of  the  cost  of  overcoming 
this  plague  through  the  excellent  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program  that  has  been 
worked  out. 

In  the  forest  we  need  to  build  more  roads. 
80  that  we  can  reach  the  timber  and  use  it. 

Along  the  rivers  we  need  more  sound  Irri- 
gation projects.  In  addition,  we  need  other 
works  to  control  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  from  the  small  creeks  and  tributaries 
in  the  mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
mouths  of  the  main  streams. 

Minerals  must  be  conserved,  too.  in  the 
sense  that  we  must  take  out  of  the  ground 
all  that  can  economically  be  extracted,  and 
mtist  Increase  our  exploration  for  new 
sources. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  go  ahead  rapidly 
to  conserve  our  limited  water  supplies.  Out 
here  In  the  West,  water  has  always  been 
relatively  scarce,  and,  as  more  and  more 
water  is  put  to  beneficial  use.  it  is  becom- 
ing obvious  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water. 

This  water  problem  is  not  only  serious 
for  farmers  and  for  cities  and  towns.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  also  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  industries.  For  example, 
down  south  of  here  in  Colorado  there  are 
huge  reserves  of  oil  shale.  In  the  years  to 
come,  we  may  well  need  to  obtain  oil  from 
that  shale.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  water  to  do 
so,  however,  and  there  is  a  real  question 
whether  there  is  enough  water  for  that 
purpose. 

This  whole  problem  of  limited  water  sup- 
ply and  growing  water  uses,  is  the  reason 
I  appointed  a  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission earlier  this  year.  I  asked  some  of  the 
best  experts  I  could  find  to  serve  on  that 
Commission.  Including  several  from  West- 
ern States.  They  are  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  facts,  and  should  give  us  some 
sound  recommendations  for  our"  luture 
progress. 

As  we  move  forward  in  our  use  of  re- 
sources, we  must  improve  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  that  its  part 
of  the  development  can  be  done  better  and 
with  more  effective  participation  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

PtEDICTS   CONTINVED   PBOGKES9 

There  are  still  reactionary  forces  that  op- 
pose every  forward-looking  proposal  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  Increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West.  The  philosophy  that 
produced  Teapot  Dome  is  not  dead. 

But  these  reactionary  forces  are  fighting 
a  lr>slng  Ijattle;  we  have  been  overcoming 
their  opposition  for  17  years.  And  we  are 
going  to  go  right  on  beating  them. 

Those  who  are  opposing  us  now  are  the 
same  ones  who  said  the  soil-conservation 
pr'vram  would  regiment  the  American  farm- 
er. A  few  years  back,  they  asserted  that  it 
was  •oclallsm  for  the  Ouvernment  to  lend 


money  to  farmers  to  build  rural  electric  lines. 
They  claimed  It  was  a  boondoggle  to  plant 
shelter  belts  of  trees  on  the  plauis. 

Now  they're  for  these  things.  They  admit 
that  •'aes'.  programs  have  been  good  for  the 
count.-y-  All  they  want  to  do  now  is  to  pre- 
vent any  further  progress. 

But  their  past  record  is  clear  and  plain. 
And  their  new  arguments  are  no  better  than 
their  old  ones. 

The  American  people  will  continue  to  go 
right  ahead  taking  the  practical,  sensible 
steps  that  are  needed  to  build  a  better  future. 
We  are  a  strong,  free  people.  We  know  that 
to  continue  free  and  strong  we  must  wisely 
develop  and  use  the  resources  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us. 

The  money  we  spend  for  effective  con- 
servation work  is  a  sound  Investment  In 
better  living  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
We  will  not  be  dismayed  by  those  who  say 
the  cost  of  such  Investments  is  too  great. 
The  cost  of  not  making  them  would  be  far 
greater.  We  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our 
efforts,  for  this  is  work  which  is  vital  to 
our  future. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  can  see 
how  Important  it  Is  that  we  take  these  steps 
to  develop  our  resources.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  world-wide  struggle  to  bring  lasting 
peace  to  the  world. 

ASS.MLS     "CYNICAL    IMPERI.\L:SM" 

In  that  struggle  we  are  being  opposed  by 
a  cynical  Imperialism  which  asserts  that 
freedom  and  democracy  are  soft  and  incapa- 
ble of  strong  action. 

We  can  prove  how  false,  how  hollow,  are 
the  claims  of  communism.  But  we  can 
prove  that  only  by  deeds.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  our  free  country,  along  with  other 
free  countries,  can  achieve  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  growing  welfare  for  our  people. 

To  do  so  we  must  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  our  use  of  natural  resources.  We 
must  not  permit  any  backsliding  toward  the 
old  philosophy  of  private  greed  and  the  pub- 
lic be  damned.  We  must  continue  to  look 
upon  our  resources  as  a  public  trust,  to  be 
preserved  and  Increased  as  the  physical  basis 
for  a  crowing  future. 

In  the  tremendous  conflict  that  exists  in 
the  world  today  our  fundamental  strength 
Is  our  belief  In  the  worth  of  the  Individual 
under  God.  Our  whole  democratic  tradi- 
tion rests  on  our  faith  that  freemen,  work- 
ing together  In  cooperation,  can  achieve  Jus- 
tice and  well-being  for  themselves  and  for 
one  another. 

In  that  faith  we  shall  move  forward  on 
the  path  of  freedom  and  peace. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

ur  w;scl.nsin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  an  article  from  the  CIO 
New.s  of  May  8.  Socialized  Medicine  May 
Be  Bad.  But—,  by  Allan  L  Swim.  It  is 
a  direct,  concise  statement  of  a  fact  too 
many  candidates  for  political  office  have 
been  neglecting :  Socinlizcd  medicine  and 
national  health  insurance  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent thini<s.  The  administrations  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposal  con- 
cerr\s  a  system  of  prepaid  financmg  of 
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good  health  services  for  everj'body.  So- 
cialized medicine  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  and  operate  the 
Nation's  medical  facilities  and  person- 
nel ;  national  health  insurance  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  either. 
The  article  follows: 

SOCIALIZE)  Medicine  Mat  Ei  Bad,  bt-t — 
(By  Allan  L.  Swim) 

Political  candidates  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  have  already  begun  makir^g  a  cam- 
paign issue  of  "socialized  medlcme." 

Those  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  issue  are 
going  through  some  strange,  contorted  rea- 
soning. Their  argument  goes  something  like 
this: 

A  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  present 
health  services  and  believes  national  health 
Insurance  should  be  provided  is  an  advccate 
of  socialized  medicine.  Socialized  medicme 
is  state  medicine — and  anybody  who  believes 
state  medicine  is  desirable  must  certainly  be 
a  Communist  or  at  least  friendly  to  com- 
munism. 

Communists  are  enemies  of  democracy  and 
consequently,  an  advocate  of  health  insur- 
ance is  an  enemy  of  the  American  system. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  such  reasoning 
is  that  its  completely  false! 

Opposition  to  socialized  or  state-controlled 
medicine  for  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  coltimn  on  a  number  oi  occa- 
sions. 

This  opposition  represents  general  CIO 
policy  on  the  subject. 

But  this  column  has  frequently  lauded 
the  idea  of  national  health  Insurance. 

This  represents  no  contradiction — al- 
though the  American  Medical  Association 
would  have  you  believe  otherwise. 

The  AMA  has  hung  a  phony  tag  on  health 
insurance  and  Is  conducting  a  costly  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  an  effort  to  convince  the 
people  that  two  entirely  different  things  are 
the  same  thing. 

Doctors  who  support  the  AMA  in  this  cam- 
paign and  condone  Its  underhanded  tactics 
should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
Thev're  reflecting  no  credit  upon  them- 
selves as  individuals  or  upon  their  profession. 
Lets  take  a  good  look  at  the  health  situ- 
ation and  see  If  we  can  determine  what 
prompted  the  AMA  to  shoot  off  such  large 
quantities  of  propaganda  fireworks. 

Back  before  the  war  a  number  of  persons 
became  concerned  about  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  the  inability  of  many  of 
our  people  to  obtain  adequate  medical  and 
hospital  services. 

Their  advocacy  of  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment health  insurance  didn't  attract  a  lot 
of  attention. 

Then,  with  the  drafting  of  millions  of  men 
for  the  armed  forces,  the  Nation  got  a  great 
Shrek. 

The  ma!e  citizens  of  the  healthiest  Nation 
on  earth  turned  cut  to  be  far  from  the  prized 
physical  specimens  many  had  thought  them 
to  be. 

The  number  rejected  because  of  disabili- 
ties was  appalling. 

This,  plus  sharp  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
health  services,  revived  and  increased  the 
demand  that  something  be  done  about  the 
situation. 

The  AMA.  sensing  the  revived  Interest,  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  designed  to  scare  the 
public  into  oppiisltion  to  national  health 
insurance. 

The  AMA  drive  has  made  real  headway 
among  those  who  have  never  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  find  out  what  health  instirance  ac- 
tually Is. 

And  there's  considerable  evidence  that 
many  doctors  fall  into  this  category.  They 
read  in  their  own  Journal  that  health  insur- 
ance is  socialized  medicine  and  that  is  that. 


6o.  at  the  twist  of  a  bandage  or  stab  of  a 
hypodermic  needle  thcyll  tell  their  patients 
that  a  national  insurance  plan  would  lead 
us  down  the  road  to  state  medicine  and  to 
disintegration  of  the  medical  profession. 

Socialized  medicine  is  government  con- 
trolled and  government  administered.  It 
does  not  allow  patients  free  choice  of  doctors 
and  denies  doctors  the  right  to  reject  unde- 
sirable patients. 

National  health  Insurance  would  merely 
provide  the  people  with  a  pay-as-you-go  plan 
under  which  they  could  finance  medical  care. 
The  present  right  to  choase  doctors  and 
patients   wculdn  t   be  disturbed. 

And  there's  a  great  difference  between  the 
two. 

If  the  people  of  the  Nation  want  better 
health  services  they  should  make  a  real  effort 
to  get  an  honest  presentation  of  the  facts 
relating  to  national  health  insurance. 

They  shouldn't  be  content  with  slogans  and 
phony  tags.  They  shouldn't  be  content  with 
the  word  of  the  zealots  on  either  side  of  the 
fence  who  make  outlandish  claims. 

They  should  get  the  facts — the  hard,  cold 
facts — and  then  act  according  to  their  own 
best  jucgment. 


The  Great  Politician's  1950  Personal 
Parade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  revealing  editorial  from 
the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal,  published 
in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  The  editorial 
clearly  indicates  that  calling  the  Presi- 
dent's tax-supported  political  junket 
through  the  coimlry  a  nonpolitical  tour 
is  fooling  nobodj'  verj'  seriouslj'.  includ- 
ing certainly  those  riding  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  special  private  train. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Griat  Politician's   1930   Ptssonal 
Pmuoe 

Heralded  by  Harold  Stassen  as  "the  smart- 
est politician  and  the  worst  President"  that 
even  sat  in  the  White  House.  Harry  Truman 
will  leave  his  feather-nesting  buddies  and 
clowning  cronies  and  start  on  a  stumping 
tour  of  the  Nation  ne.xt  week.  The  good 
fellow  and  the  clever  politician,  presumably, 
will  be  at  his  best. 

His  9-day.  16-State  tour  will  Ijegln  M^y  7. 
He  will  deliver  eight  major  political  ad- 
dresses, thinly  veiled  with  suggestions  of 
public  business;  also  60,  maybe  more.  Im- 
promptu talks. 

The  haberdasher  who  could  not  make  a 
go  of  a  smaU  business  will  demonstrate  to 
the  people  how  he  can  manage  the  greatest 
business  on  earth  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Smart  politics  and  off-hand  good  fellowship 
does  It — nothing  more  is  needed. 

In  1948  the  Republicans  tolerantly  watched 
Harry  doing  it.  This  year,  having  learned  a 
costly  lesson,  they  are  going  to  be  mora 
alert — ^they  say.  They  will  follow  Harry 
around,  mayhap,  or  unlimber  tome  big  guns. 
Anyhow,  they  promise  to  be  on  the  job  and 
to  give  tit  for  tat. 


In  1948  the  master  politician  jumped  tha 
gun  and  started  liis  cross-country,  grass- 
roots electioneering  even  before  he  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. He  left  Washington  June  3  for  a 
"nonpolitical"  speaking  tcur  of  18  States. 
Ihis  year  his  excuse  will  be  setting  hla 
official  seal  on  a  few  national  dams  and  let- 
ting loose  a  few  of  his  own. 

On  his  trip  2  years  ago  he  touched  off  a 
Republican  cxlosion  by  labeling  the  Eightieth 
Congress  (Republican)  as  the  worst  in  hls- 
torv-.  Later  he  hedged  and  said  "second 
worst."  This  time  he  will  put  in  his  best 
licks  to  defend  his  own  "Eighty-worst"  Con- 
gress. He  denounced  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
last  time,  and  promised  to  repeal  it  pronto; 
thus  far,  even  with  his  own  party-controlled 
Congress,  he  hasn  t  yet  been  able  to  keep 
that  promise — or  few.  very  few  others  that 
he  made. 

The  ma.«ter  politician  made  other  wide 
ewlngs-around  in  1948  while  the  Republicans 
looked  bored  and  talked  more  so.  He  made 
a  15-day  tour  In  September  of  18  non-Eastera 
States,  with  150  off-the-cuff  back  platform 
tr.Iks.  He  wowed  em,  even  as  the  Nation's 
neglected  and  botched  critical  problems 
worsened.  He  "gave  'em  hell" — the  Repub- 
licans— and  they  Just  stood  aloof  and  let  him 
go  to  It. 

On  this  tour  Harry  promised  the  people 
just  about  the  whole  book,  with  iuinumt>ered 
billions  carelessly  thrown  in  on  the  side.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  did  his  best  about 
the  billions  as  mounting  red  ink  attests. 
But  he  couldn't  ride  herd  on  his  Democrats — 
some  of  them,  evidently,  were  thinking  alx>ut 
their  country. 

He  was  at  it  again  In  October  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  Later  in  the  month  in 
the  big  cities.  But  the  Republicans  were 
Btill  dead  on  their  feet.  "Let  the  patent 
medicine  man  sell  his  bottled  water,"  they 
said  and  contended  themselves  with  sonorous 
noble  sentiments.     Remember? 

Now  we're  about  to  have  the  smart  vendor 
selling  his  bottled  water  from  the  back  of 
the  wac-on  again.  Will  the  curlotis  crowdj 
be  as  eager  to  buy  this  year? 


The  States  Must  Resume  Their 
RespoBsibiiities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  observed  the  con- 
stant growth  of  our  Federal  bureaucracy, 
culminating  in  the  vast  organization  for 
World  War  n.  Accompanying  that 
growth  of  these  agencies  has  been  a  vast 
Increase  in  powers  and  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
decrease  of  powers  and  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  States. 

While  many  aspects  of  this  subject  are 
debatable,  one  fact  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance now  looms.  The  Federal  ac- 
tivities, especially  the  armed  forces,  have 
created  a  great  pool  of  experienced  ad- 
ministrators available  to  our  States. 

An  outstanding  example  of  one  such 
selection  was  the  appointment  of  Rear 
Adm.  Milo  P.  Draemel.  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  by  Gov.  James  H.  Duff, 
of  Peimsylvania.  as  secretary  of  forests 
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and  waters,  most  favorably  commented 
upon  in  an  editonal  of  the  Saturday 
Everung  Post  of  April  1.  1950. 

The  calling  of  such  experienced  and 
able  men  into  the  service  of  the  States  is 
ccrumly  commendable  and  mo^t  sixlu- 
tary:  also  is  the  Pennsylvania  example, 
thus  shown,  of  accomplishini?  worth- 
while intrastate  projects  with  State 
funds  rather  than  through  the  long-es- 
tablished and  dangerous  policy  of  pro- 
curing Federal  appropriations  with  Fed- 
eral supervision  for  such  undertakings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  insunce  of 
wise  local  cflort  may  mark  a  beginning 
of  the  one  practice  and  the  ending  of  the 
other,  with  resulting  tendency  toward 
the  reestablishment  of  the  authority  and 
independence  of  the  Sutes  and  Com- 
monwealths as  contemplated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In  pursuance  of  leave  granted,  the 
editorial  is  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks 

Wmt  Sot  Riczxm  Rttjuo  Exnatxs  km  Statk 
Jobs? 

Nuwudays  u  everyone  knows,  gorernment 
to  very  much  big  business,  not  only  the  Fed- 
•nl  dovernment  but  State  and  local  govern- 
mcfkt  too  Like  any  other  big  business,  gov- 
eriiinent  desperately  needs  a  supply  of  able 
admin utratcrs.  Unfortunately,  such  men 
are  scarce.  Kren  the  ^vernment  executives 
who  would  honestly  prvtfT  to  appwlnt  an 
able  man  than  a  political  crony  don't  know 
where  to  look. 

At  least  part  of  the  solution.  It  seems  to 
tia,  to  fairly  simple  A  continually  replen- 
tohed  reserve  of  experienced  administrators 
«xlsta  in  the  growing  body  cf  men  who  have 
be«n  retired  from  business.  Industry,  and 
the  Military  Establishment,  not  because  they 
were  played  out.  but  becai;  se  increasingly 
prevalent  early-retiremrnt  plans  call  for  it. 
•  These  are  men  who  have  risen  to  positions 
of  Impcrtance  and  responsibility  largely  by 
virtue  cf  their  success  as  administrators. 
Inasmuch  as  executive  ability  Is  something 
that  18  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
Job.  but  can  be  applied  equally  well  In  almost 
any  field  which  requires  administration, 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  abilities  cannot 
be  made  available  to  public  service. 

A  notable  example  of  this  fact  Is  Mllo  F. 
Draemel.  Retired  from  naval  service  at  the 
customary  a^e  of  63  Rear  Admiral  Draemel 
«»s  snapped  up  in  194«  by  Temple  University, 
In  Philadelphia,  and  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  physical  planning  About 
6  months  later.  Pennsylvania's  new  Governor. 
James  H  Duff,  asked  Draemel  to  enter  pub- 
lic service  As  commandant  of  the  Fourth 
Naval  District,  which  includes  the  huge  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard,  the  admiral  had  lashed 
out  at  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  an  Indtistrlal  sewer  which 
was  befouling  his  ships  as  well  as  menacing 
public  health.  Inviting  floods,  and  offending 
the  eye  and  noa«  of  everyone  who  came  near 
It.  Duff  felt  the  same  way.  and  he  Invited 
Draemel  to  come  to  Harrisburg  as  secretary 
of  forests  and  waters  and  do  something  about 
It.  Temple  gave  him  an  Indefinite  leave  of 
absence 

During  the  3  years  that  he  has  Ijeen  secre- 
tary. Draemel  has  nearly  completed  what  ho 
set  out  to  do.  The  problem  has  been  to 
clean  about  90  miles  of  river  of  the  accumu- 
lated culm  deposits  left  in  It  by  c<  al-mlnln({ 
operations,  deposits  that  had  turned  the 
water  black  and  had.  In  many  places,  all  but 
filled  In  the  river's  l>ed.  Draemel  and  hla 
men  studied  the  problem,  planned  the  at- 
tack, and  put  It  Into  operation.  During  the 
past  2  years  the  Schuylkill  clean-up  has  been 
ooe  of  the  bifti^eat  engineerlru;  prf)Jects  in  the 
country.    As  a  result  of  careful  plai.ning  and 


able  administration,  the  project  will  be  com- 
pleted at  least  3  months  before  the  sched- 
uled date  of  June  1961. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  Draemel  has  been 
kept  busy  with  other  things  too.  He  has 
built  3  major  flood-control  dams  and  3 
major  dike  systems  and  completed  97  lesser 
related  projects  on  Pennsylvania's  rivers. 
He  hiis  developed  eight  new  areas  to  add  to 
the  State's  park  system,  which  In  i  month 
last  summer  attracted  nearly  a  million  tired 
buslncso;raen  and  tourbt.*!.  thus  bringing  a 
tidy  sum  Into  the  treasury.  In  the  realm  of 
reK)restatlon.  a  triple-barreled  program  has 
t>een  set  up.  dcsiiined  to  retard  flooding, 
prevent  soil  erosion,  and  husband  subsurface 
water  resources.  Draemels  department.  In 
addition  to  advising  private  owners  of  tlm- 
berland,  has  provided  some  20.000.000  seed- 
lings for  replanting  In  the  last  year,  more 
than  four  times  the  numl)er  of  seedlings 
which  the  department  could  muster  3  years 
ago. 

In  short.  Draemel  has  done,  and  Is  doing, 
a  bang-up  Job,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  been  a  secretary  of  forests  and  waters 
t>efore  and  that  Uncle  Sam  officially  con- 
sidered him  too  old  almost  4  years  ago.  Nor 
Is  Draemels  an  Isolated  case;  there  are  an 
encouraging  number  of  other  men  on  the 
retired  list  now  occupying  administrative 
positions  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  govern- 
ment alone,  and  many  more  would  doubtless 
serve  both  willingly  and  well  If  they  were 
asked.  Men  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
usually  And  enforced  leisure  Irksome  and. 
since  many  of  them  have  already  made  their 
stake  In  the  world,  and  often  have  pensions. 
the  low  salaries  paid  to  top  Government 
executives  as  compared  with  private  busi- 
ness executives  aren't  going  to  discourage 
them. 

State-government  work  probably  holds  a 
greater  appeal  for  these  men  than  Washing- 
ton can  make,  for  local  pride  and  local  ties 
are  apt  to  be  firmly  fixed  by  the  time  a  man 
passes  60.  In  fact,  we  can't  understand  why 
more  State  governors  and  executive-depart- 
ment heads  haven  t  taken  advantage  of  this 
ready-made  pool  of  qualified  administrators. 


Thoughts  for  a  New  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NrER-VSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  very  dynamic  address  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Crawford  W. 
Brown  D  D.  canon  of  the  Washington 
Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Washington.  D. 
C.  on  May  9.  1950.  at  the  Slate  conven- 
tion of  the  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood: 
Thoccjits  fob  a  New  Dat 

Madam  President  and  members  of  the 
P  E  O.  Sisterhood,  I  am  happy  to  he  with 
you  this  afternoon  to  share  with  you  some 
th(mghts  for  a  new  day. 

I  do  not  lean  to  pessimism,  neither  am  I  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet.  However. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  are  not 
llvlnit  In  "One  World"  as  suggested  by  the 
late  Mr.  WUlkle.  We  are  living  In  a  split 
world  and  In  a  world  wherein  men  have 
learned  to  split  the  atom  Put  these  two 
Inescapable  facts  together  and  the  p<nentlal 
danger  Is  apparent  A  divided  world,  with 
s<.>  many  split  perstmalities.  Is  t'lday  threat- 
ened  with   the   destructive   force   of   atomic 


warfare.  Remember  too.  the  United  Stateg 
established  a  precedent  in  the  unleashing  of 
such  furious  destruction  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ing civilian  population.  Actually,  the  bomb 
fell  on  America.  We  have  now  a  most  un- 
pleasant skeleton  In  our  national  closet  and 
It  Is  a  skeleton  that  will  haunt  and  stalk  lu 
for  many  years. 

Specifically.  I  wish  to  speak  concerning  sev- 
eral aspects  of  our  national  life.  1  am  a 
firm  believer  In  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  Nation.  It  has  al- 
ways been  true  that  a  nation  must  be  de- 
feated spiritually  before  It  can  be  defeated 
either  by  military  attack  from  other  nations 
or  by  any  form  of  internal  disruption,  trick- 
ery, or  conspiracy.  The  history  of  nations, 
from  the  days  of  ancient  Israel  down  to  this 
present  hour,  proves  without  question  that 
this  Is  true.  A  study  of  the  facts  available 
to  every  person  In  the  land,  shows  there  Is 
now  taking  place  within  America,  as  well 
as  within  other  lands,  a  spiritual  defeat  that 
may  well  prepare  the  way  for  national 
destruction. 

"It  Is  time  we  wake  up  and  realize  that 
the  hand  stretched  out  to  crush  our  spirit  la 
the  hand  stretched  out  to  kill  America. 
When  we  see  religious  groups  pitted  one 
against  the  other,  when  religious  leaders 
are  sucked  Into  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
when  God  is  banned  from  our  schools,  and 
the  existence  of  the  soul  branded  a  fable  by 
men  In  the  public  employ  as  professors:  when 
morality  Is  sneered  at  and  patriotism  looked 
upon  as  fit  only  for  fools,  then  we  can  see 
how  far  we  have  allowed  the  destroyer  to  in- 
vade the  sanctuary  of  our  spirit.  It  Is  time 
to  wake  up,  Americans;  time  to  realize  that 
we  are  beini^  softened  up  for  the  knock-out 
blow.  If  America  is  not  worthy  of  a  terrific 
effort  on  our  part  for  her  preservation,  thea 
none  of  us  deserves  America." 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  know  to 
what  extent  God  has  been  ignored  or  thrust 
out  to  the  edges  of  life.  This  Is  God's  world, 
at  least  so  we  sing:  "This  Is  My  Father's 
World."  Such  a  concept  frees  us  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  false  assumption  that 
there  Is  no  hope,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  world  has  been  wound  up  and  will 
automatically  produce  a  better  and  better 
civilization.  We  are  not  worshipers  of  mere 
progress.  Under  God  we  should  guide  and 
control  It. 

But  because  God  has  been  ignored  or 
thrust  out  to  the  outer  edges  of  life,  we  as 
a  people  are  confused,  uncertain  and  face 
the  morrow  with  a  definite  sense  of  inse- 
curity. We  are  a  Nation  which  possesses 
these  characteristics:  Knowledge  without 
character,  politics  without  principles,  and 
a  Nation  participating  In  the  worship  of  God 
without  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Malcom  Blngay.  well-known  editorial 
writer,  plainly  declared  that  which  every  soul 
within  this  Nation  should  hear  and  heed. 
"The  blame  ■  said  Mr.  Blngay.  "for  most  of 
the  world's  discord  can  Im?  placed  on  our  fail- 
ure to  recognize  three  impulses  by  which 
man  lives:  First,  Instinct— that  something 
which  man  shares  with  the  animals,  the 
simple  Impulse  to  exist.  Second,  reason — 
that  something  by  which  he  Is  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate from  the  animals,  and  through 
which  he  has  piled  up  through  the  ages  his 
material  wealth.  Third,  spirit— that  Inde- 
finable stJinethlng.  transcending  both  In- 
stinct and  reason  and  which  perm  ts  man. 
in  his  loftier  moods,  to  glimpse  a  possible 
answer  to  those  eternal  questions  which  have 
haunted  him  In  his  materialistic  reasoning. 
By  reason  alone  he  has  built  up  t.ie  great 
cities  and  civilizations  of  the  earth  only  to 
destroy  them.  The  spirit  alone  can  save  man 
from  his  ruthless  reason.  Through  r*ason  he 
can  find  knowledge,  but  only  ihrcugh  his 
spirit  can  he  learn  wisdom. ' 

There  is  much  In  the  national  life  and 
In  the  temper  of  our  people  which  must  be 
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commended.  The  great  heart  of  Amierlca 
beats  with  compassion  for  the  forgotten  and 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
tired  and  worn  humanity  of  the  world  have 
found  sanctuary  here  and  a  new  opportunity. 
Such  compassionate  concern,  coming  as  it 
has  to  full  flower  in  the  Marsliall  plan,  the 
FrlendslUp  Train,  the  Milk  Ship,  and  many 
other  humanitarian  enterprises  all  found 
their  genesis  in  the  rich  and  lertile  soil  of 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  a  Nation  blessed  above  ail  other 
nations  In  natural  resources,  favorable  geo- 
graphical situation,  productive  capacity, 
frc-e  from  the  scars  of  war.  The  democratic 
principle  of  government  recognizes  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  the  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness and  free  enterprise  have 
reached  their  highest  under  this  Govern- 
ment which  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  pyeople. 

But  a  change  Is  coming  over  our  land  and 
our  people.  Something  Is  sadly  lacking. 
That  which  Is  lacking  is  not  knowledge  but 
skill,  not  Invention  or  lack  of  raw  or  proc- 
essed materials.  The  lack  Ls  character.  In- 
telligent men  produce  the  A-t)omb,  but  It 
takes  men  of  character  to  use  It.  Knowledge 
without  character  is  responsible  for  our  im- 
moralities in  the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical world. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Horace  Mann 
prophesied  that  when  schools  were  estab- 
lished so  that  all  may  have  free  tuition  our 
moral  problems  would  be  resolved.  He  also 
said  we  would,  under  such  conditions,  have 
no  need  for  police  or  Jails,  for  armies  or 
navies.  Today  we  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  has  Increased  In  the  past 
century  far  beyond  the  dream  of  the  greatest 
dreamer.  Our  high  learning  with  our  lew 
morals  Is  destroying  the  world.  We  have 
gained  control  over  nature  only  to  lose  con- 
trol over  human  nature. 

Science  has  not  t>een  our  savior.  Our 
neon  lights  still  leave  us  In  darkness.  Our 
swift  elevators  bring  us  no  closer  to  heaven. 
Otir  swift  advance  in  the  field  of  chemistry 
has  only  produced  a  greater  internal ionai 
understanding.  Actually  by  our  process  of 
civilizing  men  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
man  more  savage.  Knowledge  without  cliar- 
acter  Is  one  of  our  great  national  sins.  As 
Nehru  said:  "Good  ends  can  never  be 
achieved  by  evil  means."  and  America  did 
not  speed  the  day  of  international  brother- 
hood by  her  action  at  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 
The  quality  of  character  so  sorely  needed 
today  Is  that  which  grows  out  of  faith  in 
God.  Such  a  faith  must  master  this  hcur  in 
which  we  live  or  the  world  is  lost.  This  is 
our  day  and  our  opportunity  to  add  new 
names  to  the  chapter  of  faith — a  glorious 
chapter  written  In  the  blood  of  heroic  men 
and  women.  Only  as  we  dare  to  write  such 
a  new  chapter  can  we  hope  to  perpetuate 
the  triumph  of  God — and  bring  about  a  new 
day  of  understanding. 

Politics  without  principle.  Here  I  speak 
with  all  charity.  I  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment minimize  or  disregard  the  constant 
actions  of  many  courageous  leaders  of  our 
several  States  and  here  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. One  pays  willing  and  Just  tribute  to 
these  men  and  women  for  their  faithful 
leadership  and  sacrificial  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. But  one  must  also  speak  of  the  lead- 
ers who  have  been  placed  by  the  people  who, 
having  nobly  begun  their  trust  with  high 
Ideals,  were  seen  stripped  of  such  Ideals  by 
corrupting  influences. 

"Gcd  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  mlr.ds.  great  hearts,  true  faith, 
and  ready  h.inds;  men  whom  the  lust  of  office 
does  not  kill;  men  whom  the  spoils  of  office 
cannot  buy." 

How  apprcprlate  Is  the  tall,  straight,  clean 
shaft  erected  to  the  memory  of  our  first 
President.  Thomas  Paine  wrote:  "The 
character  of  George  Washington  puts  all 
men  called  kings  to  shame."     He   accepted 


no  payjs  Commander  In  Chief,  he  accepted 
no  remuneration  as  President  He  rendered 
every  possible  service  In  his  power.  Or  we 
stand  before  the  majestic  and  Inspiring 
Lincoln  Memorial;  we  read  again  the  words 
of  Gettysburg,  or  the  second  Inaugural  and 
we  are  moved.  Here  indeed  was  a  man  who 
lived  alxDve  the  world — in  public  duty.  One 
does  net  forget  his  words  to  an  officer  who, 
in  the  throes  of  CivU  War  said  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. "It  is  good  to  know  that  Gcd  is  on 
our  side,"  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 
"What  I  want  to  know  is.  are  we  on  God's 
side."  Was  there  e\er  a  great  opportunity 
for  another  great  statesman  to  Immortalize 
himself? 

Another  unhappy  aspect  of  oxir  national 
life  is  worship  without  sacrifice.  Here  I 
speak  to  all  of  us — and  directly.  We  are  all 
guilty.  God  gave  up  His  all  for  us.  His  dear- 
est possession,  His  Son.  What  comparable 
sacrifice  has  modem  Christianity  made?  If 
the  cross  is  the  insignia  of  Christianity,  it  U 
certainly  not  maniiested  in  the  lives  of  our 
people  save  as  it  is  worn  as  a  tinkling  orna- 
ment or  to  decorate  a  steeple.  All  of  us  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  worship  without  sacrifice 
(Cliristlanity's  Open  Door,  P.  E.  O.  Record, 
May  1950). 

We  give  so  little  time  for  the  worship  of 
God  that  the  church  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
1-hour-a-week  institution.  The  members  of 
our  churches  are  not  willing  to  place  their 
energy,  time,  and  talents  at  the  disposal  of 
the  church  with  the  result  that  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  teachers  In  our  Sunday 
schools,  leaders  for  our  young  people,  and 
workers  in  the  many  and  varied  organiza- 
tions necessary  to  operate  the  programs  of 
the  church.  When  our  Income  is  adequate 
we  make  our  gifts  to  God  our  last  considera- 
tion, and  when  we  must  reduce  our  outgo 
because  of  less  i.icome  religious  support  is 
usually  the  first  to  feel  such  a  reduction. 

Sin  Is  the  product  of  people,  not  things. 
Someone  has  said.  "Not  many  of  us  know 
much  at)OUt  biology,  but  In  aliblology  we  are 
experts."  And  we  are.  We  quickly  blame 
others  for  the  plight  of  our  world — the  poli- 
tician, the  minister,  the  capitalist,  the  lead- 
ers of  labor.  Men  of  evil  design  are  elected 
to  high  office  where  they  gain  prestige  and 
power.  We  cry  cut  against  them  for  their 
failtires,  but  we  conveniently  forget  that  so 
many  of  the  good  people  put  them  in  office 
by  their  failure  to  vote.  It  is  the  inertia  of 
good  people  which  troubles  a  modem  world. 
Good  people  must  assume  their  rightful 
responsibility.  The  forcos  of  evil  are  ever  on 
the  alert,  aggressive,  well  organized,  and 
ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice  The 
devii  never  takes  a  vacation.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  home,  the  church,  the  city,  and 
the  Nation  is  ours.  When  a  belter  world  is 
built  better  people  will  buUd  it. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  to  help  correct  some 
cf  these  situations  to  which  I  have  made 
all  too  brief  reference?  What  must  the  in- 
dividual possess?  Above  all.  he  must  have 
a  stanch  faith  in  America,  in  Its  institu- 
tions, and  a  deep  ur.derglrding  faith  In  God 
and  In  the  inherent  decency  of  man.  Mr, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  reminded  all  of  us: 
"This  generation  of  Americans  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny. ' 

Terrible  as  were  the  last  two  World  Wars 
there  Is  one  thing  more  terrible:  a  condition 
of  society  which  made  such  things  possible. 
The  battles  of  these  two  World  Wars  were 
but  outward  manifestations  of  the  Inner  con- 
flicts which  still  tear  at  the  heart  of  man- 
kind. Peace  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  the 
war  was  raging  In  many  forms  in  the  minds 
of  men  long  before  the  first  gun  sang  its 
song  of  death  In  1914. 

We  need  not  blame  any  other  nation 
or  foreign  situation  for  having  brought  us 
Into  two  World  Wars.  We  can  look  into  omt 
own  hearts  and  blame  ourselves.  Tet  we  call 
ourselves  a  Chrisf..i:i  people. 


We  hear  much  alx}ut  military  preparedness. 
Wiiat  of  the  spiritual  preparedness  which  Is 
infinitely  more  necessary.  We  talk  of  mili- 
tary disarmament,  but  are  we  ready  to  arm 
spiritually?  We  will  never  arm  spiritually  — 
or  engage  in  any  program  of  spiritual  pre- 
paredness until  we  have  faith.  Faith  must 
make  us  do  our  best  today  because  of  our 
interest  and  concern  for  those  to  come. 
Many  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  today  are 
ours  because  someone  else  had  faith  and  lived 
as  thoueh.lt  counted.  Will  the  next  genera- 
tion say  of  us  that  by  faith  we  have  left 
them  a  heritage  of  peace,  good  will,  and  one 
world. 

Man  Is  capable  of  changing  his  environ- 
ment by  new  scientific  inventions,  but  what 
is  more  important,  he  is  capable  of  t>eing 
changed  himself.  Change  the  thought  and 
you  change  the   man. 

We  must  put  righteousness  Ijefore  self- 
interest. 

We  must  seek  to  discover  Gxl's  purpos* 
for  the  world  rather  than  pursue  our  own. 

We  can  have  the  abundant  life  which 
Christ  came  to  make  possible  for  us. 

These  thoughts  translated  into  action  will 
bring  in  a  new  day. 


Twentieth  AnnWersary  of  Brooklyn 
College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

----_  Monday.  May  1. 1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brook- 
lyn College  Is  celebrating  today  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  separate  and  independent  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  Although 
the  origin  of  the  school  dates  back  sev- 
eral years  earlier.  It  was  not  until  May 
10.  1930.  that  Brooklyn  College  became 
a  separate  entity  with  its  own  campus 
and  administration. 

Today,  on  its  twentieth  anniversary. 
Brooklyn  College  numbers  more  than 
17.200  students  in  its  day  and  evening 
sessions  and  its  graduate  school.  It  is 
the  largest  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
largest  collegiate  institutions  in  New 
York  State  and  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  ably  led  for  more  than  a  decade  by 
an  outstanding  and  dynamic  educator. 
Dr.  Harry  David  Gideonse. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary,  I 
desire  to  extend  my  felicitations  and 
good  wishes  to  Dr.  Gideonse.  to  the  en- 
tire faculty,  and  to  the  student  body. 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  proud  of 
Brooklyn  College  and  its  great  accom- 
plishments in  the  two  decades  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  connection  with  this  anni- 
versary, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  7.  1950.  by  Robert  A. 
Poteete: 
Bkookltn  Collxce  Gets  Riadt  To  Comt  or 

Ace — Its  Alrxadt  Rich  In  TRAcrnoN  ox 

TWKNTHTH    AXNIVEHSAHT 

(By  Robert  A.  Poteete) 
*lfB  really  ridiculous.'   a  Brooklyn  College 
coed  com.plalned.     "Tlie  attitude  of  the  col- 
lege   toward    meetings   of    the    two   sexes    is 
childish,  b'lt  no  one  dares  protest." 
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"It  th«  irlr'.s  w»nt  to  me*t  the  bori  for  a 
ircKXl  busin^M  rraaon.  »f  ran  arrnn^e  a  time 
In  mv  cfflce,"  replied  Pinf  Adele  Btldrr- 
see.  in  charge  of  women  students. 

That  vas  BrookljTi  O-vllesrr — rather  Its 
predecessor — cl  1926  A  World  headline  pro- 
claimed: •  Sexea  Segregated  in  New  Institu- 
tion ■■ 

Brooklyn  College  Center — forerunner  of 
Brriokl;,-n  College — opened  September  24. 
1938.  In  a  loft  buUding  at  WilloU(;hby  find 
BrMg*  Streets.  It  cvimprlsed  a  Ctty  College 
brftncb  (or  men  and  a  Hunter  College  branch 
for  women  with  a  total  beginning  enrollment 
of  1.200 

Thu  week.  Brooklyn  College — a  separate 
entity  with  rampiis,  administration  and  no 
•egrention  of  the  sexes — will  celebrate  the 
twentieth  annlTersary  of  Its  detachment 
from  the  collegiate  center  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  first  president.  Dr.  William  A. 
Boylan.  on  May  10.  1930 

And  Professor  Bildersee.  now  director  of 
•dmia&ioQs  and  dean  of  students,  can  look 
down  from  her  olBce  window  on  a  grassy, 
42-acre  campus  and  see  boys  and  glr;s  meet- 
ing all  the  time  on  spacious  lawns,  building 
•taps,  campus  bepches,  and  in  a  perennial 
garden. 

Brooklyn  College's  move  from  the  Borough 
Hall  section — where  It  had  overflowed  the 
loft  building  and  spread  Into  various  ofSce 
buildings — proved  no  exception  to  the  c -n- 
troversy  that  raged  for  14  years  before  the 
Collegiate  Center  was  opened  Out  of  the 
proposals  that  boomed  from  speakers' 
stands  and  filled  newspaper  coltimns.  a  sua 
waa  selected  in  the  Flatttish  section  ol  Brook- 
lyn on  what  had  been  a  gcIX  course. 

In  October  1937  Brooklyn  College  moved 
to  Its  new  campus,  which,  by  city  real  estate 
standards,  is  unusually  commodious.  Cr. 
Boylan  retired  because  of  HI  health  in  1938. 
ar.d  was  succeeded  by  a  temporary  head, 
Mario  E.  C^senza. 

On  October  18.  1939.  Brooklyn  College  ad- 
ministration was  put  In  the  hands  of  a 
dynamic  Dutchman.  Harry  David  Oideonse, 
who  had  developed  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  s  national  program  of  educational 
CUsctualon  and  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Round  Tab>  broadcasts  After  graduation 
from  Columbia  University,  Dr  G^deonse  di- 
rected International  student  work  at  Geneva 
Cnuersity.  Switzerland  In  the  thirties  he 
taught  at  Rutgers  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

An  outspcken  student  of  International  af- 
fairs. Dr  Gldeonse  brought  a  concept  of  social 
cohesion  to  the  Brooklyn  institution. 

Brooklyn  College  was  Ingrown.  Dr  Gldeonse 
thought — aimoet  all  Its  students  were  drawn 
from  one  city,  which  made  for  lack  of  per- 
spective. So  the  new  president  set  about 
blrlng  faculty  memt>ers  with  broad  experience 
Ic  institutions  across  the  country. 

A  second  step  the  new  president  took  waa 
to  encourage  extracurricular  activity.  The 
225  active  student  organizations  on  the 
campus  attest  to  his  success  in  this  program. 
Day  and  night  ;:udents  publish  separate 
WMkly  newspapers  and  quarterly  literary 
Biagazlnea.  the  senior  class  publishes  a  year- 
b4vjk  and  the  college  has  exvenslve  athletic, 
dramatic,  debating,  and  other  specialized 
activities. 

Dr.  Gldeonse's  third  step  Is  an  experiment 
•n  the  integration  of  courses  in  liberal  arts. 
It  is  In  its  first  year. 

The  five  large  buildings  on  the  Platbtisb 
Bite  are  a  far  cry  from  the  segregated  be- 
ginning of  Brooklyn  College  In  a  loft  build- 
ing ji.zt  to  an  elevated  track.  Its  faculty — 
483  teaching  personnel.  16  adm'.nUtratlre 
otteer*.  and  81  administration  staff  mem- 
ben — approaches  the  size  of  the  original  en- 
lollment. 

thm  college  baa  granted  more  than  23 .COO 
dtp«M — Including     2t0     lua&ter'a     degrees 


Rr.i;-.'ed  since  the  graduate  division  opened 
in  1935.  A  class  ol  mere  than  1.500  will 
roce:ve  degrees  In  Jun?. 

More  than  17.200  students  are  enrolled  at 
present  in  the  graduate,  day.  and  evening 
sessions. 

It's  a  proud  school,  from  the  administra- 
tive ofBctal  who  boasts  that  Brooklyn  College 
Is  •probably  the  only  college  Its  size  th.it 
fields  completely  amateur  sports  teams"  (a 
f.<ict  sometimes  deplored  by  students),  to 
the  student  Journalists  who  assert  in  their 
publications — at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity—that Brooklyn  College  Is  the  largest 
undcrtrraduate  literal  aits  college  In  the 
country. 


Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JGHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or    M AS -vACHV SETTS 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  John  Day.  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville.  Ky..  in  the  struggle 
for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia : 
Home  Rcxe  tor  the  DisTnicx  or  CoLxruBiA 
(By  John  F.  Day> 

Washington,  April  22  —One  day  this  week, 
s  man  dressed  like  Paul  Revere  rode  a  horse 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  along  other 
p.-lncipal  Washington  streets.  He  carried  a 
sign  which  read.  •'Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation Is  still  tyranny." 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Revere  s  ride  was  being  used  to 
dramatize  the  fight  for  home  rule  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltlmbia.  That  fight  dre?n't  date 
back  quite  as  far  as  the  midnight  ride,  but 
Us  hoary  enough.  The  District  has  been 
voteless  since  1874.  when  Congress  revoked 
the  self-government  privileges  residents  had 
exercised  from  1802.  The  struggle  to  regain 
them  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and 
Democratic  Party  platforms  have  contained 
home-rule  planks  since  1892. 

PEKTINENT    QUESTIONS 

Most  people  are  aware  that  Washington  Is 
a  Federal  city  run  by  Congress  under  power 
given  It  by  the  Constitution.  The  clause 
p^'rtalnlng  to  that  says:  "(The  Congress* 
shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing 10  miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession  by 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

But  most  people  are  surprised  when  they 
are  asked,  as  the  Central  Suffrage  Conference 
frequently  does  ask.  do  you  know: 

That  the  capital  of  the  worlds  greatest 
democracy   is  not   governed  democratically? 

That  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Close  to  a  million)  have  no  repre- 
sentation in  their  National  Government? 
That  they  have  no  control  over  their  munic- 
ipal  government? 

That  Congressmen,  busy  with  national 
problems,  spend  more  than  3.000  man-hours 
yearly  on  District  housekeeping  problems 
that  an  elected  city  council  could  handle? 

That  citizens  of  the  Duulct  pay  more  taxes 
Xli^ix  Oiose  of  25  States? 


That  they  pay  almost  90  percen-.  of  the 
expenses  of  the  National  Capital? 

Tiiat  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
assessing  or  spending  of  the  taxes  they  pay? 

The  city  of  Washington  was  specifically 
described,  established,  and  chartered  as  a 
corporate  entltv  by  an  act  of  Conf,'ress  ap- 
proved May  3.  1802.  From  then  until  1871. 
It  had  an  elective  council  and  m.'.yor.  In 
that  year.  Congress  repealed  the  charter  and 
established  a  new  local  government  consist-/ 
ing  of  a  governor  and  council  appc  Inted  by 
the  President  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  From  1871  to  1874.  the  District  also 
had  an  elective  delejzate  (nonvotinj;)  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

JOHNSON  WAS  tEADEB 

In  1874.  Congress  substituted  government 
by  three  Con'.mlssioners  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminated  the  delegate  to 
the  House.  Four  years  later,  the  Commis- 
sioner system  was  made  permanert. 

During  the  days  of  World  War  I  ind  later, 
there  was  a  vigorous  debate  as  to  whether 
th?  city  of  Washington  legally  existed. 
Principal  supporter  of  a  contention  that  it 
didn't  was  Representative  Ben  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  chairman  for  many  years  of  the 
House  Dustrlct  Committee.  (He  Is  cow  living 
In  retirement  at  Bardstown.) 

Johnson  held  that  the  act  of  1»78  failed 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  within  the 
District  of  a  c.ty  of  Washington.  He  carried 
his  point  with  President  Wilson,  who  de- 
parted from  the  "done  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington '  form  used  by  his  predecessors  and 
concluded  h:s  proclamations,  "done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

But  during  the  Harding  •.dmliilstratlon. 
lawyers  and  historians  opposing  Johnson 
gathered  forces  and  cited  various  acts  of 
Congress  from  1871  on  mentlonln  ;  the  city 
of  Washington  and  thus  legally  n  cognizing 
Its  existence.  Harding  returned  to  the  older 
form,  and  all  the  Presidents  since  then  have 
used  It. 

NZaEOES    ARE    FACTOH     * 

But  whether  living  In  a  legally  existing 
city  or  not.  Washlngtonlans  still  have  no 
vote  for  either  municipal  or  nation  »1  officials. 

W^hy? 

No  matter  how  many  reasons  ma  •  be  given, 
the  basic  one  is  this: 

The  large  number  of  Negroes  living  In 
Washington. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  by  voice  vote 
the  Auchlnc!oss-Kefauver  bill,  v  hlch  was 
Introduced  with  bipartisan  suppot.  (Plat- 
forms of  both  parties  In  1948  callid  for  Dis- 
trict home  rule.)  It  provides  for  in  11 -per- 
son city  council,  nine  to  be  elected  by  the 
citizens  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  also  provides  for  selection  of  a  city 
manager.  Congress  would  retain  the  right 
to  review  all  legislation  passed  by  the  council. 

The  House  District  Commltt'e.  whose 
chairman  Is  John  McMulan.  of  Si  uth  Caro- 
lina, has  bottled  up  the  bill.  Representa- 
tive Kenneut.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
started  a  discharge  petition  which  now  has 
178  signatures.  It  requires  218  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  Hcuse  flcor.  If  it  shnu:d  ever  get 
there,  the  bill  probably  would  pas5.  But  the 
chance  of  getting  the  remaining  signatures 
looks  slim. 

Only  one  Kentucklan  has  signed  the  peti- 
tion. Cael  PfRKiNs.  Democrat,  from  Hind- 
man.  Seven  Indtanans  have  sigred.  They 
are  all  Democrats:  DrNTON.  of  Evansville; 
NoLAND.  of  BIo«)mlngton;  Jacobs,  of  Indian- 
apolis: Madden,  of  Gary:  Krvii.  of  l^irt 
Wayne;  Crock,  of  South  Bend;  and  Walsh, 
of  Anderson. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  point  out 
that  at  present  Washington  ha-,  nl  le  bosses: 
tbe  Dlalrict  Commlasloners.  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Budget.  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  House 
District  Committee,  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee, conference  committee  on  District 
appropriation  bills,  the  whole  Congress,  and 
tie  President. 

They  also  make  these  points: 

1.  The  home-ru]e  charter  would  become 
e.tectlve  only  after  approval  of  a  majority 
cf  District  voters  In  a  referendum. 

2.  The  people  of  Washington  are  fully 
capable  of  local  self-government,  since  they 
have  an  occupational  acquaintance  with 
public  affairs  and  are  better  educated,  ca 
an  average,  than  citizens  of  other  American 
cities. 

3.  Taxation  without  representation  Is  In- 
compatible with  American  traditions. 

4.  Congress  would  maintain  Its  control 
over  Washington  as  the  Nation's  Capital 
through  it  veto  pc^^ers  over  the  city  coun- 
cil's actions. 

5.  Polls  show  that  both  the  people  of 
Washington  and  the  pe^^ple  of  the  Nation 
thinic  tiie  District  shotild  have  home  rule. 

BILL   SrPPORTED 

Organizations  representing  a  cross-section 
of  the  District  residents  .^re  working  for  the 
Kefauver  bUl.  They  Include  the  Junior 
League,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  American  Veterans  Ccm- 
mlttee,  the  CIO.  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Committee,  Young  RepubU- 
cans  cf  District  of  Columbia,  and  Young 
Democrats  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Most  of  the  opposition  is  centered  in  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade.  It  takes  many 
specific  exceptions  to  the  Kefauver  bill,  but 
the  contentions  It  uses  most  effectively  are: 

1.  The  Negrces  would  control  the  city. 
(Negroes  compose  about  23  percent  of  the 
population  of  Washington  ) 

2.  Tlie  proposed  legislation  wotild  mean 
carpetbagger  and  riffraff  rule. 

3.  Dual  votlne  would  be  poeslble.  "Regis- 
tered voters  in  other  places  cotild  vote  in  the 
District  If  they  lived  here  1  year.  This  means 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
Totlng  and  giving  primary  allegiance  else- 
where would  vote  In  the  District.  This  group 
might  well  be  the  deciding  factor  In  any 
c'.ectlon  or  referendum.  The  board  of  trade 
does  not  believe  this  provision  Is  conducive  to 
good  government  or  fair  to  permanent 
citizens." 

NOT  real  home  Rm 

4.  The  solid  citizen  of  Washington  doesnt 
want  this  legislation  because  outsiders  who 
come  here  for  a  few  years  can  put  the  District 
Into  debt,  enjoy  the  fruiLs.  and  then  go  back 
to  their  home  States  and  leave  the  perma- 
nent dtiaens  to  pay  the  piper. 

5.  The  majority  of  people  in  the  Nation 
want  Washington  to  remain  a  Federal  city 
rather  than  become  a  home-rule  city. 

Tje  board  cf  trade  and  some  dtiixns  as- 
■oclatlooa  which  Join  with  It  also  say  the 
Kefauver  bill  would  not  provide  real  home 
rule  anyhow,  because  residents  still  would 
not  be  able  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  or  have  representation  In  Conaress. 
That  Is  quite  true.  It  takes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  that  form  of  suffrage. 
Such  an  amendment  Is  prcsposed  In  a  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  Senator  Neelt  (Demo- 
crat. West  Virclnla)  and  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  board  of  trade  says  It  favors  this  res- 
olution, and  60  do  supporters  of  the  Ke- 
fauver bill. 

But  the  board  of  trade  forces  say  the  case 
for  national  representation  would  be  Jeop- 
•rdiaed  by  granting  local  suffrage  to  District 
dtiaeiis.    Supporters  of  the  Kefauver  bill  say 


quite  the  opposite  Is  true — that  evidence  of 
a  responsible  electorate  would  help  In  se- 
curing the  constitutional  amendment  neces- 
sary to  grant  national  representation  and 
voting  for  the  District. 


Administration  Farm  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  M.ZST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mv  remarris  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  questions  and  ans'wers  on 
the  administration  farm  plan,  published 
in  the  April  1950  issue  of  the  Spotlight: 

V."hy  Is  a  farm  procram  by  the  Government 
necessary?  The  interests  of  our  farmers  and 
those  cf  other  economic  groups  are  insepa- 
rable. When  the  farmers  income  falls,  he 
Is  unable  to  buy  the  products  of  Industry; 
pro5ts  fail  off:  wa?e«  are  cut:  city  residents 
are  less  abie  to  buy  farm  products;  the«spiral 
continues  downward;  this  is  the  history  of 
all  major  depressions.  A  chance  cf  10  per- 
cent in  total  farm  income,  upward  or  down- 
ward, equals  a  change  cf  l.OOC.DOO  Jobs  In 
industrial  employment.  The  farm  is  much 
more  stisccptible  to  cyclical  fliictuations  than 
anv  other  unit  cf  the  economy. 

Is  the  farm-support  principle  accepted 
only  by  the  Democratic  Party?  No.  although 
the  Democratic  administration  first  tised 
farm-price  supports  In  the  i930's  to  restore 
the  Nation's  farm  economy.  Republicans  have 
supported  the  parity  payment  sjstem  in  re- 
cent years. 

Why  IS  a  change  in  the  farm  program  made 
necessary  at  this  tirre?  Farm  income  has 
fallen  22  percent  In  the  past  2  years;  prices 
paid  by  farmers  are  down  only  5  percent. 
This  gap  Is  causing  a  serious  decline  in  farm 
purchasing  power.  A  depression  spiral  may 
set  La  if  this  situation  is  not  altered  soon. 
Fiirthermore.  there  are  numerous  fiaws  la 
the  present  system  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

What  ere  the  m.ijor  fiaws  In  the  present 
farm  plan?  (1>  Basic  commodities  produc- 
ing only  one-fotirth  of  farm  income  are  cov- 
ered by' price  supports.  (2)  The  Government 
Is  forced  to  purchase  enormous  amounts  of 
potatoes  and  eggs  and  take  them  off  the  mar- 
ket I  eplng  retail  prices  at  artificially  high 
levels.  (3)  The  housewife  pays  twice  for  the 
support  of  farm  prices — once  La  taxes,  again 
In  high  prices  at  the  grocery  store  for  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  permitted  to  sell  at  nor- 
mal market  levels.  This  catises  dissatis- 
faction and  may  result  in  attempts  to  kill  the 
entire  farm  price-support  program.  (4>  The 
farmer's  freedom  to  utilize  his  land  as  he 
may  think  best  Is  restricted:  while  some 
commodities  are  supported,  and  others  are 
not.  the  farmer  hns  an  economic  incentive 
to  follow  farm  practices  which  may  not  be 
wisest  (Since  he  will  concentrate  on  thoee 
commodities  which  are  supported,  even 
though  he  knows  his  land  Is  better  suited  for 
other  products*. 

What  Is  the  basic  principle  of  the  admin- 
istration farm  procram''  Farm  income  mtist 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  $C8.000.000,- 
000  or  the  entire  economy  will  sufier.  Farm 
products  (Including  perishables i  accounting 
for  three- fourths  of  farm  income  would  be 
•overed  by  the  new  prograna. 

How  would  it  work  for  the  farmer?  Farm- 
ers would  sell  at  the  open  market.  Prices 
would  be  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 


and  demand.  If  prices  fell  below  the  support 
level,  farmers  would  receive  a  production  pay- 
ment equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
average  market  price  and  the  support  level. 
If  market  price  exceeds  support  price,  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  Gcvemment  pay- 
ment. 

How  are  standards  for  stipport -price  levels 
determined?  We  seek  such  prices  as  will  re- 
turn to  farmers  as  much  buying  power  es 
they  had  In  a  lO-year  modern  moving  b&se 
period. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  adminis- 
tration plan?  Farmers  would  receive  broader, 
more  sectire,  and  more  direct  income  sup- 
ports. Constmiers  would  have  the  benefit  of 
entire  supplies  of  meat,  milk,  potL'try  prod- 
ucts, and  other  perishables  at  normal  market 
prices.  This  would  encourage  consumption, 
ar.d  lower  the  tood  budget. 

The  program  would  take  the  Government 
out  of  buying,  processing,  shipping,  stcring. 
and  disposing  of  perishables  and  return  these 
operations  to  normal  channels  of  trade. 

What  about  controls  for  the  farmers?  No 
new  kinds  of  control  are  recommended.  Tha 
same  kind  of  marketing  agreements  and  acre- 
age allotments  that  were  used  to  pull  farm- 
ers out  cf  the  Hoover  depression  will  continue 
to  be  used  wherever  desirable.  Observance 
of  soii-ccnservation  practices  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Would  the  costs  of  the  program  be  stag- 
gering as  Republicans  like  to  charge?  No. 
The  administration  farm  program  for  per- 
ishables would  cost  tsjcpayers  no  mare  than 
the  current  purchase-type  programs  and 
would  save  consumers  many  dollars  at  the 
grocery  stcre.  For  example,  consumer  sav- 
ings on  p;rk  elone  next  year  cculd  be  as 
much  a.s  $25  per  famllr-  The  1949  potato 
support  program  will  c^^t  the  Government 
at  "least  ^^SO.OCO.OCO  while  under  the  Brannan 
plan,  potatoes  wctild  cost  the  Government 
only  about  $33,O00.0C0  and  at  the  same  time 
retail  prices  for  potatoes  would  drop. 


Unite<i  Nations  International  ChildreQ't 
Emergency  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

CF   >.T-W  T    EK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  iSpeaker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

SrcnrrraiA  Di  Stato  di  Sua  S-vnttta, 

Ddl  Vaticano.  November  4.  1949. 
Mrs.  Beitt  Jacob. 

VSICEF.  Paris. 
De'.b  Mes.  Jacob:  I  was  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity.  In  the  course  of  ycur  recent 
visit  to  Rome,  to  disctiss  with  ycu  the  work 
cf  the  United  Nations  International  ChU- 
drens  Emergency  Fund  and  to  leam  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  your  efforts  and 
those  of  your  colleagues. 

As  I  told  ycu  at  that  time,  you  may  be 
assured  of  the  abiding  sympathy  of  the  Holy 
See  with  this  humanitarian  undertaking  and 
of  our  Interest  in  your  project  for  the  con- 
tintmticn  of  a  supply  program  which  you  say 
would  instL-e  for  the  needy  children  cf  the 
world  a  further  measure  of  succor  and  assist- 
ance. 

■With  the  expression  cf  my  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  consideration.  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

G   B   Monti:*!.  Stitorf. 
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P»lu<i't  Preseet  Plight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

n  TE»  HOrSE  or  KEPrrESrVTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  Man  10.  19S0 

Mr  JkL'^CY.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remark?  in  the  RrcoRD.  I 
vi&h  to  include  an  addrr&s  niade  by  me 
at  Pol:!;h  HaiL  Southamptoa.  Long  Is- 
land N  Y  .  last  ^xnday  afternoon.  May 
7. 19c0; 

Y.  ur  lr\.tA:lcn  to  ftd(lr««s  yc«  on  thl* 
occ.'i:, :.  c,>ci:jaemDratir^  :Se  adoptlan  ot 
tb»  Poltett  CoosUtnUaD  does  me  much  hcnor. 
BwB  as  taidUNrcat  ipcaker  c&n  deliver  a 
rowiiiK  ■p»rcTi  oa  tbe  Fo-onh  oi  July  vhen 
b*  to  UuIUmI  m  a  lover  ol  Ubertv  "ty  i^e 
me&nl&c  of  that  great  (tav.  and  thus  U  Ls 
tbat  wbil*  I  am  do  great  speaker.  I  humbly 
hope  that  Ksseihlng  of  the  Inspiration  1  felt 
wtMB  I  rcnrvcxl  tbe  great  event  on  May  3. 
X79t.  «tt«  CrMdom-lOTlng  men  adopted  the 
Oonrtltutton  of  Poland  and  abcUished  the 
Teto  povor.  will  cany  through  into  my  words 
today  aiMi  serve  1 3  stir  the  unquenchable  fire 
for  true  freedom  that  bams  forever  in  Polish 
breasu. 

We  of  America  hai-e  only  to  ttim  o;ir  eyes 
ea*;  to  where  the  Iron  curtain  is  draped  like 
a  corpse  i  ahroud  over  a  stUl-livtng  Poland 
to  realixe  bow  terrifying  a  li:e-ln-dea:h  ex- 
istence can  be  without  freedom.  We  hz.ve 
only  to  look  at  proud  Poland,  subject  to  a 
znaster  who  is  not  a  free  man  but  a  siave 
devoid  of  the  most  rudimentary  concept  of 
liberty,  to  draw  back  borrifled.  We  have 
only  to  remember  what  Poland  was  and  what 
ber  people  hoped  her  destined  to  l>e,  to  real- 
ize that  without  freedom,  all  is  nothing. 

Should  Ruasla.  and  this  is  fanciful,  pave 
•Tery  atreet  in  Poland  and  fill  every  1-ollsh 
stookaeh  with  the  finest  of  foods,  io  long  as 
men  muet  walk  tboae  streets  in  regimented 
boots  and  the  granaries  cf  freedom  remain 
empty,  Poland  must  t*  an  object  to  excite 
sympathy  No  pain  could  compare  w:th  her 
fcas  and  her  loss  must  not  tie  oiirs  and  to 
that  end  we  must  guard  our  freedGm. 

Americans  whose  ancestral  background  is 
Msattfisd  In  time  through  blood  and  history 
wltb  Poland  can  be  cotmted  on  to  be  vicrilant. 
and  valiant,  too.  for  who  can  take  lightly  the 
boast  of  the  Poles  that  17  percent  of  the  men 
In  our  armed  forces  in  World  War  II  were 
<d  Polish  birth  or  extraction?  Certainly  not 
we  where  ao  many  of  these  boys  were  ctir 
own  Suffolk  boys  whose  parents  and  brothers 
won  honors  In  our  schools,  enriched  our 
farmlands  and  aided  economy,  and  made 
gocd  dtlaens. 

We  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  pan  Polish 
youth  p:ayed  In  the  war  and  which  of  us 
can  fM-fet  the  legions  of  Polish  fl:ers  who 
defended  London  frum  the  German  blitz,  shot 
out  of  the  air  over  England  25  percent  of 
the  Razi  fliers  brought  down.  These  Polish, 
following  flight  from  their  own  country,  vol- 
unteered, as  you  well  know.  In  England, 
rrance.  and  Belgium  for  service  with  the 
Allies.  They  paid  dearly  for  their  courage, 
as  did  the  greit  General  Elkorskl  who  re- 
cruited them  and  later  died  tragically  in  a 
plane  crash. 

And  what  man  or  woman  with  Polish  blood 
In  their  vetna  can  forget  that  great  exploit 
of  the  Pottsh  troops  in  Italy  when  they  tock 
Mount  Caastno  from  which  our  own  gallant 
American  tx>ys  bad  been  repeatedly  driven 
back'* 

What  of  the  tremendous  toll  of  Poltob  men 
romeo  m  the  Warsaw  uprising  against 


the  N...-.S  In  1»44.  an  uprising  urged  by 
KUkMii.  under  promise  cf  support — support 
that  never  inaterlaii2ed''  M.my  thousand 
P  :  but  Russia  did  nothing. 

:-  we  forget  the  frUhtful  drama  ol 

c       .  u     iv-e  to  PoLind  found  In  the 

n*-:  .'  .-  U'.  ■.;.»i  of  her  and  her  pojple  at 
the  Yalta  s;ll-cut  to  Stailn.  Poland  was  sold 
out  at  Yalta  and  Tehran — =r.d  at  Potsdam — 
the  Utter  virtually  as  the  first  offlcLU  act  of 
President  Ttuman  You  ail  know  that.  I  m 
n.^t  telling  you  things  you  dcn't  know.  But. 
it  s  »crth  repeating,  "a^ain.  and  ag.iln.  and 
again"  to  the  end  that  the  American  people 
may  kr.cw  the  ueason  and  diabolical  cruelty 
and  treachery  imposed  upc-n  Prland  and  her 
pe-op:c  by  the  late  Mr    Rooseve  t. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  the  Polish  debacle  to 
be  eTpK->sed  in  all  Its  savagery — and  I  say  the 
full  story  cf  Polands  martyrdom  has  not  been 
completely  told.  It  should  be  to;d.  It  must 
be  told.  Senators  Taft,  Whebbt.  and  BniDCEs 
hive  done  much  to  expose  parts  cf  the  rape  of 
Poland  and  I  deplored  it  publicly  years  ago. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  said  of  what 
has  happened  on  both  s!d?s  of  the  Iron 
ctirtaln. 

What  of  the  3.000,000  Poles  made  prisoner 
by  the  Russian  Communists  and  hurried  off 
to  Siberia — vhisked  away  and  never  heard 
from  again'  What  of  the  cruel  blow  struck 
free  Poland  by  President  Truman  when,  at 
Potidam.  he  extended — by  agreement,  under 
war-cgnferred  powers  given  by  a  reluctant 
Ojngress  during  hostilities — recognition  to 
the  Communist  gDvernment  of  Poland? 
Mr.  Truman  knew,  as  thousands  of  less-ln- 
fcrmed  men  and  women  knew — that  in 
granting  this  recognition,  he.  Truman, 
sounded  Polands  death  knell.  You  may  be 
charitable  and  say.  "The  President  was 
tricked  by  the  Russians."  If  thafs  his  alibi, 
his  statesmanship  Is  a  menace  to  the  world, 
and  certainly  to  the  Anr.erlcan  people.  And 
it  c-n  be  added,  his  quality  of  statesmanship 
and  knowledge  of  it  is  reflected  In  that  cf 
Secretary  of  State  Achcson.  and  other  Demo- 
cratic Secretaries  of  State  who  preceded 
Acheson. 

You  here  know  much  of  what  goes  on  in 
Poland  today.  But  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  American  people  do  not  know  and  on 
April  30th.  Mayor  Joseph  Mruk.  of  Buffalo, 
whose  name  as  an  outstanding  Polish  leader 
is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  you.  deplored 
this  lark  of  knowledge.  He  issued  a  number 
of  stirring  statements  at  that  time.  "I 
challenge  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any 
other  Ocvemment  official  to  deny  them"  he 
said,  and  his  Indictments  were  as  follows: 

"I  charge  that  In  Poland  today  any  single 
utterance  or  action  construed  as  anti-Com- 
munist will  result.  If  overheard,  or  observed. 
In  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  alleged 
•traitor" — and  inevitably  subsequent  vanish- 
ing of  members  of  his  family — and  other 
relatives  as  well.  I  charge  these  people  are 
summarily  executed — or  die  a  lingering 
death. 

"I  charge  that  In  Poland  today  English 
Is  no  longer  taught  In  the  schools,  as  it  was 
under  Paderewskl  and  Gen.  Jan  Pllsud- 
akl,  former  Premier  of  Poland.  Russian  Is 
now  being  taught  in  place  of  EnglLsh.  And 
I  charge  that  the  United  States  is  made 
the  incessant  target  of  derogatory  propa- 
ganda throughout  Poland,  although  thla 
propaganda  has  not  yet  been  extended  to 
teaching  In  the  schools.  The  reason — Polish 
teachers  have  not  yet  been  fully  "converted* 
to  the  new  era — nor  do  they  'see' — except 
under  the  figurative  lash  of  Russian-trained 
administrators,  the  doubtful  benefits  of 
Bovlet  'freedom'." 

Mayor  Mruk 'a  Indictments  went  on* 

"I  charge  that  the  Catholics  of  Poland  arc 
being  denied  opportunity  to  attend  mass  on 
Sundays  by  and  through  the  aubierfuge  of 


the  government  holding  Communist  demon- 
stra^ioas  throu,^hout  PoUnd  each  {Sunday — 
a1m«.^t  from  dawn  to  early  altern  jon.  and 
Poles  are  expecltd— yes.  'strongly  urged'— to 
attend  theio  'demonstrations."  Further.  I 
charge  that  while  not  actively  periecuted— 
thus  far,  at  least— tne  Catholic  i  riests  cf 
Poland  must  combat  a  war  of  nerves — must 
withstand  Implied  threats,  and  battle  unend- 
ingly In  an  effort  to  Inculcate  seme  measure 
of  religion  Into  the  minds  of  the  children, 
already  subject  to  growing  Commanlst  In- 
doctrination In  the  schools. 

"I  charge  that  complete  censorship  of  mall 
prevails  In  Poland — Communist  censorship — 
spplylng  both  to  mall  going  In  ard  cut  of 
that  country. 

"T  c'.-.arge  that  alle-^ed  duties  Imposed  on 
relief  paclia^es  sent  to  Poland  mnk.-*  It  al- 
most impossible  for  the  people  In  Poland  to 
pay  these  penalties — and  that"8  what  the 
charges  arc — penalties.  Only  daiiea  on 
used  clothing — if  ragged  enough — are  within 
the  reach  of  Polands  people — and  new  cloth- 
ing Is.  of  course.  Just  a  dream.  A  skimpy  3 
yards  of  material,  for  example,  carries  a  stiff 
fee.  but  duties  covering  4  yards  are  pro- 
hibitive."' 

Mayor  Mruk"s  words  are  freighted  with  bit- 
ter anger,  and  well  they  may  be.  In  speak- 
ing as  presicient  of  the  National  R.'publlcan 
Club  in  1946.  I  was  puzzled  about  the  Indif- 
ference to  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
deb.acles  and  what  I  then  called  "tte  curloua 
tenderness  of  many  of  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials." 

I  said:  'My  recollection  tells  mj  that  Rus- 
sia was  per.'ectly  content  to  sit  down  with  the 
Nazis  and  divide  Poland.  Russia  was  net 
suspicloi'.s  of  the  materiel  supplied  so  boun- 
teously by  the  United  States.  Now  It  is 
patent  that  the  present  Polish  Government 
like  the  states  surrounding  Russia,  Is  com- 
pletely under  Soviet  domination.  Vast  num- 
bers cf  the  brave  Polish  people  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  full  fury  of  the  Nazi  machine 
blitz,  and  who  contributed  mightily  to  af- 
fording the  Allies  opposing  Germany  the  op- 
portunity to  gird  themselves  for  battle,  seem 
to  want  nothing  of  the  present  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. To  the  average  American  this  does 
not  look  fair  and  Just. 

"The  sheer  Impudence  of  the  Communistic 
movement  in  this  country  has  been  so  brazen 
that.  h.ad  cur  people  not  been  so  bedeviled 
and  bewildered  by  super-emergency  regula- 
tion, they  would  have  thrown  its  supporters 
out  long  since  as  I  believe  they  will  shortly 
when  the  full  facts  are  known.  The  left- 
wing  groups  represent  a  species  with  which 
up  to  now  we  have  had  little  experience 
In  this  country.  They  have  taken  advantage 
cf  our  fpartsmanshlp  and  predilection  for 
free  and  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise to  gang  up  and  endeavor  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government.  Theirs  Is  net  a 
constructive  operation  within  its  frame- 
work but  one  that  is  diabolically  destructive. 
They  use  all  the  techniques  familiar  to  the 
dictator  movements  abroad  over  the  past  two 
decades.  They  seek  to  create  dissension  by 
promising  the  people  what  they  know  to  be 
economically  impossible,  and  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  nondiscriminatory  racially,  they 
are  actually  Inciting  every  possible  race  prej- 
udice and  hatred,  or  In  other  words  they  are 
the  expert  conditioners  who  would  prepare 
the  way  for  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
The  pattern  is  nothing  new.  It  is  simply 
'create  dissension  and  take  over." 

As  Mayor  Mruk  pointed  out,  Poland  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  Tartars.  Turks,  and 
Swedes.  Tlie  armies  led  by  Jan  Sobleskl 
triumphed  over  Turks  and  Tartars  In  the 
seventeenth  century — but  It  remained  for  the 
New  Deal,  aided  by  Hopkins  and  Hiss,  and 
the  Truman  administration,  to  walk  Poland 
Into  the  death  trap  of  patriotic,  economic, 
aiid   administrative    extinction,   aud   as   he 
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said.  "The  tragedy  of  Poland  should  haunt 
forever — decent,  brave  men  and  women  who 
gave  so  much — clung  to  their  tradition — who 
fought  tv.o  wars  In  the  belief  they  were  floht- 
ing  for  world  freedom.  These,  too,  were  be- 
trayed, as  was  Poland." 


Mara-ron  Affair  Leaves  Bad  Odor 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:\!/:RKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  country 
to  the  editorial  I  am  asking  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  'Maragon  Af- 
fair Leaves  Bad  Odor."  It  ably  ampli- 
fies the  theme  suggested  in  its  title. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  this 
editorial  is  from  the  Mitchell  Republic, 
publLshed  out  in  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  under 
the  able  direction  of  W.  R.  Ronald,  who 
said  recently  in  a  sitjned  editorial  that 
he  was  trying  to  be  the  consistent  editor 
of  a  Fair  Deal  newspaper.  The  Mitchell 
Republic  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant nev,-spaper  supporting  the  Tru- 
man administration  in  South  Dakota. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  this  paper  has 
not  had  a  kind  thing  to  say  about  me  in 
its  editorial  columns  for  many  years. 
Nonetheless  I  recognize  it  as  one  of  our 
important  and  influential  newspapers, 
and  when  even  the  Mitchell  Republic 
bemoans  the  Maragon-Vaughan  activi- 
ties in  the  White  House,  it  would,  indeed, 
appear  a  more  satisfactory  corrective  is 
required  than  has  thus  far  been  de- 
veloped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maracon  Affair  LEA\-rs  B.vd  Odo» 
Small-time  operator  John  Maragon,  who 
apparently  had  delusions  of  granduer.  has 
been  sentenced  to  serve  8  months  to  2  years 
in  jaU  for  lying  to  a  Senate  committee  In- 
vestigating the  5-perccnter  racket. 

The  conviction  and  sentencing  of  M.ira- 
gon  may  be  a  satisfying  chmax,  to  some  per- 
Eons.  of  the  5-percenter  Inquiry.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  Maragon  has  been  cast 
In  the  role  of  a  sacrificial  goat. 

Suggesting  that  Maragon  is  taking  the 
rap  for  someone  else,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
says: 

"The  rap  for  whom?  For  Harry  Vaughan, 
the  mihtary  aide  to  the  President? 

"It  was  Harry  Vaughan  who  permitted 
■  John  Maragon  to  hang  around  the  White 
House,  using  his  office  and  his  telephone, 
snd  even  his  name,  according  to  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee.  Without  Harry 
Vaut;hr.u.  Jchn  Maragon  would  have  been  as 
nothing  In  W^ishlngton,  without  stature  or 
infiu::;ce.  H.;  would  have  had  no  way  to 
pressure  governmental  favors  for  friends,  or 
for  outfits  like  the  Verley  Co..  the  Allied 
Molasces  Co..  and  others  that  paid  him 
money. 

"An  interesting  situation.  Indeed.  Mara- 
gon doesn't  talk,  protecting  Vauphan.  his 
crony.      Vaughan    djesnt    talk,    protecting 
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Maragon.  his  crony.  Neither  side  In  the 
trial  subpenas  Vaughan,  thu;;  protecting 
everybody.  And  President  Truman,  as  he 
has  said  repeatedly,  stands  back  of  Vaughan." 

The  entire  picture  Is  an  unpleasant  one, 
with  an  extremely  fishy  odor.  The  small  fry 
caught,  on  a  perjury  count,  was  strictly  pea- 
nuts In  Washington's  Influence  Industry. 
But  apparently  everyone  In  cfflclal  capacity 
is  satisfied  that  what  has  been  done  repre- 
sents a  major  accomplishment  in  the  In- 
terests of  cleaning  up  the  5  percenters. 

Actually  the  entire  a3alr  Is,  as  the  Mil- 
waukee paper  says  "one  that  shouldn't  make 
Americans  very  proud  of  their  government 
at  the  top  level." 


Tremendous  Coit  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Cannot  Be  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"i:3 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  weeks  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  necessity  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  becau.se  of  the  alleged 
diminishing  supply  of  iron  ore  on  the 
Mosabi  Range  in  Minnesota,  and  a  new 
deposit  of  ore  in  Labrador. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  W.  Sykes. 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  dated  April 
25,  was  read  into  the  record  at  the  hear- 
ings being  held  by  ths  House  Public 
Works  Committee  on  May  3.  This  letter 
clearly  refutes  the  statement  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  must  be  constructed 
without  delay  so  that  ore  deposits  in 
Labrador  can  be  made  available  to  the 
steel  industry. 

Mr.  Sykes  in  his  letter  points  out  that 
the- steel  industry  of  this  country  can 
bring  ore  from  Venezuela  and  deliver  it 
to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts at  a  cost  comparable  to  the  ores 
they  are  now  mining  on  the  Mesabi 
Range. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Sykes' 
letter  is  of  particular  interest; 

With  reference  to  your  letter  cf  April  21 
regarding  the  development  of  taconite.  the 
work  Is  being  carried  on  actively  at  this  time. 
A  number  cf  Interests.  Including  the  steel 
corporation  and  the  Plckands  Mather  Co..  are 
building  or  have  built  pilot  plants  and  from 
these  full-scale  e.tperlments  It  Is  exi>ectcd 
that  plants  of  commercial  size  wlU  be  de- 
veloped within  the  next  few  years. 

However,  the  development  of  taconite  la 
not  of  great  urgency  because,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ore  properties  of  the  Steel 
Corp.  In  Venezuela,  the  demand  for  these 
higher-cost  ores  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
I  am  Informed  that  the  steel  corporation 
studies  Indicate  that  they  can  bring  ore  from 
Venezuela  and  deliver  It  Into  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  districts  at  a  cost  compara- 
ble to  the  ores  which  they  are  now  mining 
on  the  Mesabi  Range.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  demand  for  Mesabi  Range  ore  will  be 
diminished  and  a  greater  time  will  elapse 
before  there  Is  any  great  urgency  In  the 
development  of  the  low-grade  iron-bearing 
materials. 

As  I  visualize  the  situation,  there  will  be 
a   gradual  exhaustion  of   the   easily   mined 


open-pit  ores,  a  gradual  Increase  In  the 
higher-cost  ores  from  underground  mines, 
and  then  a  gradual  building  of  plants  to 
beneficiate  the  taconltes.  so  that  an  eco- 
nomic balance  will  be  established  with 
gradually  Increasing  cost  of  the  ere. 

I  see  no  urgency  or  great  need  to  bring 
Labrador  ore  to  the  Middle  V.'cst  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,  and  the  tremendous  cost 
of  developing  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
cannot  be  Jusiifled  on  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing Labrador  ores  available  to  maintain  our 
steel-making  capacity  In  the  Middle  West. 


Defense  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Marx 
Leva  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Slates,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  2,  1950: 

D»:fense  ExprrJDiTUREs 
I  feel  sure  that  all  of  you  will  recall  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  Introduced  by  a 
toastmaster  who  said:  "Mr.  Jones  will  now 
give  us  his  address. "  Mr.  Jones  thereupon 
stood  up.  said  "My  address  is  2700  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,"  and  then  sat  down. 

Since  our  toastmaster  has  Just  stated  that 
I  will  speak  on  "defense  expenditures."  per- 
haps I  should  follow  the  good  c::ample  of 
Mr.  Jones,  say  '"DeferLse  e.xpenditures  this 
year  will  be  $12,300,000,000,"  and  then  sit 
down. 

If  I  were  to  quit  talking  after  such  a 
simple  and  factually  correct  statement.  It 
might  be  a  very  good  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  audience — and  I  am  certain  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  ;^rom  the 
standpoint  of  the  speaker.  But  since 
neither  the  audience  nor  the  speaker  is  to 
have  such  an  easy  way  out.  I  would  like  to 
turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  complex  and 
confusing  subject  that  Is  bound  up  within 
those  two  simple  words,  "defense  expendi- 
tures." 

Ju5t  In  case  we  should  have  a  questlon- 
and-answer  period  later  on.  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  asking  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNeil,  our  comptroller,  to  accom- 
pany me  to  this  luncheon.  Over  a  long 
period  of  association.  I  have  found  that  the 
field  to  which  you  arc  addressing  yourselves 
today  Is  a  field  "on  which  Assistant  Secretary 
McNeil  Is  better  Informed  than  almost  any 
other  person  In  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  remarks  today.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
economy  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— and  I  should  like,  in  particular,  to 
discuss  the  Interrelation  between  the  econ- 
omy program  and  the  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

Briefly  stated,  we  would  oe  spending  ap- 
proximately a  blillon  and  a  half  more  than 
we  are  spending  this  year,  If  It  were  not 
for  the  economy  program.  The  details  be- 
hind this  figure  of  11.503,000.000 — or  $1.- 
502,000,000.  to  be  exact — are  contained  In 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson's  semiannual 
report,  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  few 
days  ago.  In  chapter  IV  of  his  semiannual 
report,  Secretary  Johnson  discussed  the  econ- 
omy program  in  considerable  detaU.  In  order 
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to  make  It  clear  that  this  program  iras  nn 
ef5«nUal  and  continuing  part  of  the  pol- 
icies he  Intends  to  carry  out.  as  Secretary 
oT  Defense.  Both  In  the  semiannual  report 
and  in  his  testimony  befrre  the  House  and 
Scaate  Appropriations  Committees  last  week. 
Secret arr  Johnson  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
econ^Tmy  program,  which  has  been  misin- 
terpreted and  ml?construed  In  some  quar- 
ters, is  one  of  the  ]  rlnclpal  tools  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  channeling 
funds  into  the  combatant  force?  where  such 
funds  can  Ije  used  to  give  us  added  strength, 
and  away  from  £uch  wasteful  expenditures 
as  unnecessary  overhe.id,  costly  duplication, 
and  unwarranted  overlaps 

In  ccnnection  with  our  economy  program, 
there  Is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  stress. 
The  jxjint  to  which  I  refer  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows  -  An  economy  program  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  important  for  two 
reasons: 

Krst.  It  ts  Important  because  of  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  mainvaimn?  a  healthv  na- 
tional economy,  and  In  order  to  maintain 
such  an  economy  It  ts  essential  that  military 
expenditures  must  be  held  to  the  lowest  level 
compatible  with  our  national  secvirlty. 

Second.  It  Is  Important  because  of  the 
equally  urgent  necessity  of  making  savings 
wiMrever  possible  in  order  to  assure  that 
maaty  whlcb  othem-lse  would  go  into  ex- 
cessive overhead  and  waste  can  be  Ufed.  as 
1  have  Just  mentioned,  to  Increase  our  com- 
bat eSectlTeness. 

In  other  words,  savings  are  Important  In 
and  of  themsstves,  because  each  dollar  that 
we  refrain  from  speeding  means  a  healthier 
natloniU  economy;  but  sa vines  are  equally 
Important  as  a  source  of  money  with  which 
we  can  buy  more  planes,  more  antiaircraft 
and  antitank  eqt:lpment.  and  more  ships. 

By  way  of  Illustration  of  the  use  of  savings 
for  Increased  combat  effectiveness.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  announce- 
BHBt  which  was  made  a  few  days  a^o  wi.h 
nsard  to  Marine  aviation.  This  announce- 
ment stated  that  arrangements  have  just 
been  completed  under  which  Marine  avia- 
tion, during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1.  win  include  16  Marine  alr-ccmbat 
squadrons.  Instead  of  the  12  squadrom  con- 
templated »hen  the  budget  was  submitted 
to  Congress  last  January — the  key  point  In 
the  announcement  being  the  fact  that  the 
additional  fc>ur  squadrons  that  are  to  be 
maintained  will  not  require  any  adv-lltlonal 
eppropriat.ons.  but  will  be  financed  by  means 
of  economies  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

This  particular  llliistratlon.  I  think,  points 
up  the  situation  to  which  Secretary  John- 
s<jn  has  referred  en  a  number  of  occaslorj 
when  he  has  said  that  our  task  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  the  task  of  transforming 
fat  Into  mtiscie.  The  fotir  additional.  Marine 
alr-comoat  squadrons  will  give  us  muscle 
that  hci  real  meaning.  Similarly.  Admiral 
fcherman  recent;y  announced  that  the  Kavy 
WT.I  maintain  seven  Jarse  aircraft  carriers 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Instead  of  the 
six  large  ca.-riers  contemplated  at  the  time 
that  the  budget  was  submitted  to  Congress 
In  his  announcement  of  this 
Admiral  Sherman  pointed  out 
that  the  additional  carrier  was  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  economies  effected  elsewhere 
In  the  naval  budget. 

AdcUUonal  illustrations  applicable  to  the 
Army  and  the  Air  F  jrce  are  set  out  in  Sec- 
rcuiry  Johnsons  semlanmial  report,  and  In 
the  interest  U  s^iViiig  your  time.  I  *lll  not 
repeal  ihera  here.  I  wtu  be  glad  to  send 
over  copies  of  chapter  IV  of  the  report  later 
In  the  clay,  however,  for  as  many  of  you  as 
may  be  interested. 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  up  to  this  point 
bas  been  largely  by  way  of  pream^^ie.  In 
•vwythlng  that  we  have  done  In  the  Do  part - 
nMBt  of  DefcCkse,  we  have  consistently  em- 
phasized that  security  comes  first,  and  econ- 
omy second,  but  I  wanted  to  open  this  dU- 


ctiss^^n  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  econ- 
omy program,  because  of  the  widespread  mis- 
interpretation to  which  that  program  has 
been  subjected. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  specific  subject 
of  national  security  and  t^e  military  budget, 
I  should  like  to  review  with  you  the  develop- 
ments which  prompted  the  Department  of 
Defense.  less  than  a  week  a[:o,  to  request  that 
the  military  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
be  Increased  by  J350.000  020. 

In  beginning  my  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  go  back  to  last  8ep- 
tomljer.  Immediately  after  the  President's 
announcement,  en  September  23,  that  there 
had  been  an  atomic  explosion  in  the  U.  8. 
S  R..  we  began  a  revaluation  of  our  cwn  mili- 
tary requirements.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  this  development,  the  President  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  a  working  committee 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  to  conduct 
a  broad  reevaluatlon  of  our  national  pro- 
gram. In  the  light  of  our  International  com- 
mitments and  the  constantly  changing  world 
situation. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  reevaluatlons 
mentioned  above  are  already  known  to  you. 
Speclflcally.  the  President's  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  H-bomb 
was  based  in  part  on  the  studies  described 
abT.c.  In  addition,  many  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  In  furtherance  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  and  the  military  aid  program 
implementing  that  pact  have  been  based  on 
the  continuing  studies  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression 
that  these  studies  are  completed.  Indeed.  In 
the  broad  sense,  studies  of  this  natvire  are 
never  completed,  for  both  the  State  and  the 
Defense  Departments  must  continuously  re- 
view foreign  policy  and  the  military  strength 
that  goes  hand  In  hand  with  it.  In  making 
continuing  reviews  of  this  type,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  very  excellent  organiza- 
tional arrangements  Congress  has  provided, 
through  the  vehicle  known  as  the  National 
Security  Council — and  I  refer  partlctilarly  to 
the  language  used  by  Congress  In  assigning 
to  the  National  Security  Council  the  duty 
to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives,  com- 
mitments, and  risks  of  the  United  States  In 
relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  military 
pcwer.  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

S?cretary  Johnson,  speaking  to  this  sub- 
ject last  week  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, said: 

"The  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  at 
the  present  time  can  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: Based  on  the  work  already  done  by 
the  Council  of  Foreltm  Ministers,  by  the 
Council  of  Defen.«ie  Ministers,  and  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions, we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  collective  military  re- 
quirements of  the  North  Atlantic  commun- 
ity of  nations.  We  have  also  appraised  re- 
cent events  which  make  It  entirely  possible 
that  appropriations  In  excess  of  those  which 
have  been  requested  for  the  current  year 
will  be  required  in  succeeding  years,  not  only 
for  our  own  military  forces  but  also  for  the 
m!;ltary-ald  program.  Just  as  it  is  possible 
that  In  future  years  this  Nation  will  have  to 
devote  an  Increased  percentage  of  Its  total 
budget  to  these  Items,  it  Is  also  possible  that 
our  partners  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  will 
be  required  by  the  fnrce  of  events,  and  by 
the  force  of  our  collective  planning  as  well,  to 
take  similar  action.  The  events  to  which  I 
allude  include  the  Soviet  atomic  explo.'^lon, 
the  fall  of  China,  the  serious  situations  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Bulgaria,  and  deteriorating  rela- 
ti'ins  with  other  satellite  countries,  the 
Soviet  assumption  of  control  over  the  armed 
forces  of  Poland.  Soviet  naval  expansion,  the 
increased  Soviet  pressures  In  Germany,  the 


recent  attack  on  a  naval  aircraft  in  the 
B.iUlc,  and  the  recent  Soviet  demands  rela- 
tive to  Trieste. 

"None  of  these  presents  a  happy  pro6p>ect; 
but  the  cold  war  is  not  a  happy  clrctim- 
Btance.  The  only  satisfaction  that  I  can  per- 
sonally derive  from  the  situation  lies  In  the 
fact  that  our  own  Military  Establlshnr.ent  Is 
well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  stronger  and 
more  powerful  organization,  and  one  which, 
as  circumstances  require,  can  utilize  In- 
creased appropriations  In  a  manner  which 
will  provide  substantially  Increased  combat 
effectivener*.  whereas,  even  as  recently  as  1 
year  ago,  large  sums  of  money  out  of  any 
increased  appropriations  would  have  been 
drained  off  la  the  form  of  unnecessary  over- 
head.' 

The  struggle  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
overhead  is  a  continuing  one.  I  feel  sure 
that  all  of  you  fac«  it  In  your  own  busine.ssps. 
To  help  meet  this  problem  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  we  created,  last  August,  a 
management  committee.  This  committee 
consists  of  Gen.  Joseph  McNarney  as  chair- 
man, and  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
Departments — Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force — 
as  mehibers.  This  committee,  assisted  by  the 
management  engineering  firm  of  Robert 
Heller  and  Associates,  has  been  of  tremeu- 
doiis  value  to  us  In  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
overhead,  and  channel  the  funds  thus  saved 
Into  combat -effectiveness. 

The  work  of  the  manar;ement  committee 
Is  really  based  upon,  and  flows  out  of,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
Many  of  you  will  uudovibiedly  recall  what  the 
Hoover  Commission  had  to  say  with  respect 
to  the  Military'  E.-tabllshment,  but  Jvist  to  re- 
fresh your  recollections  on  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  Just  what  It  was  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  said  about  us.  These 
were  their  comments  and  recommendations: 

1.  They  said  that  there  was  extravagance 
and  waste  In  military  spending. 

2.  They  reconunended  that.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  situation,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  be  given  complete  authority— 
Instead  of  the  divided  authority  which  he 
possessed  under  the  original  Unification  Act 
which  Congress  passed  In  1947. 

3.  They  said  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  be  given  full  power  over  the  military 
budget. 

4.  They  said  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  proceed  to  overhaul  the  military 
budget  and  put  It  on  a  performance  basis. 

5.  They  recommended  that  Congress  pro- 
vide for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

6.  They  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sta.*r — the  position  which  Gen  Omar  Bradley 
Is  filling  in  such  an  outstanding  manner 
today. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  President 
Truman  submitted  to  Congress  his  legislative 
program  for  carrying  out  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  ccucernlng  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  After  a  considerable 
amount  of  legislative  turmoil,  this  program 
was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress,  and 
took  eaecl  on  August  10.  1949. 

I  mention  all  of  this  by  way  of  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  functioning 
under  this  strengthened  type  of  unification  • 
for  less  than  9  months — and  have  been  able 
In  this  relatively  brief  period  of  time,  to  bring 
about  the  major  economies  to  which  I  have 
referred  earlier. 

Rather  obviously,  the  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures in  future  years  Is  not  a  matter 
that  win  be  determined  by  an  abstract  intel- 
lectual exercise  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  while  the  military 
budget  is  prepared  by  the  President  and  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  in  the  last  analysis 
the  level  of  defense  expenditures  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  type  and  seventy  of  the  threat 
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to  our  national  security  which  world  condi- 
tions Impose  upon  us. 

Defense  expenditures  differ  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Federal  budget  In  still  an- 
other respect,  for  defense  expenditures  do 
not  really  constitute  a  budget  at  all,  but 
consist  of  the  translation  Into  dollars  of  the 
operating  force  plans  evolved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  Is  a  point  which  has 
bC3n  frequently  mlsiuiderstood.  and  I  men- 
tion It  here  In  the  Interest  of  clarity — for  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  a  group  which 
sits  around  deriding  how  many  dollars  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  Army,  the  Na"y.  and  the 
Air  Force  As  distinguished  from  this  rather 
widely  held  but  mistaken  view  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  the  true 
picture — which  Is  that  of  a  group  of  men 
working  out  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
armed  forces  which  this  country,  in  concert 
with  its  allies,  must  maintain  in  order  to 
protect  our  national  security.  Once  these 
operating-force  plans  are  worked  out  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Job  of  affixing  dollar 
trgs  to  them  can  be  handled  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  the  strength  levels  in  uniformed  man- 
power recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  not  altered 
In  any  way  by  last  week's  request  for  addi- 
tional procurement  funds.  In  other  words, 
th?  operating  force  plan  of  the  Joints  Chiefs 
of  Staff— which  calls  for  an  Army  of  630,C0O 
men.  naval  and  marine  forces  of  461. COO 
men,  and  an  Air  Force  of  416  000  men — con- 
tinues to  be  the  basic  operating  force  plan 
to  which  the  military  budget  Is  addressed. 
The  aupmented  strength  which  the  addi- 
tional $350,000,000  will  provide  Is  to  consist. 
In  Secretary  Johnson's  phrase,  of  "hardware, 
and  nothing  else" — that  Is.  more  materiel 
rather  than  more  men.  Summing  up  the  pic- 
ture, I  would  say  that  our  Department  of 
Defense  military  expenditures  for  this  year — 
the  total  of  $12,300,000,000  which  I  mentioned 
er.rlier — can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

Major  procurement,  Including  aircraft, 
.ships,  tanks,  and  The  like,  will  account  for 
$2.400,000,COO,  or  about  20  percent  of  the 
total. 

Pay  and  support  of  uniformed  personnel 
will  account  for  $4,5OO,00O.COO.  or  36  percent 
of  the  total. 

Pay  of  civilian  personnel — a  field  In  which 
our  economy  program  has  already  resulted 
in  savings  in  salaries  and  housekeeping  costs 
that  wili  amount  to  more  than  $oOO.COO.OCO 
a  year — will  account  for  approximately 
f2,COD,000.000,  or  16  percent  of  the  total. 

Research  and  development — a  field  to 
which  we  have  given,  and  will  continue  to 
give,  the  closest  of  attention — will  account 
for  $600  000.000,  or  5  percent  of  the  total. 

All  other  costs  will  account  for  t2,800,0C0,- 
OCO.  or  23  percent  of  the  total. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  a  statement  which,  while  frequently 
made  and  apparently  fashionable,  dotss  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  wholly  accurate.  I  refer 
to  the  rather  apologetic  statement  one  fre- 
quently hears  from  Government  officials  to 
the  effect  that  most  of  the  difficulty  one  en- 
counters In  Governm-^nt  fiscal  matters  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Go\ernment  has  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  profit  motive.  I  realize  that 
many  departments  and  agencies  are  not  as 
fortunately  situated  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  this  respect,  but  I  submit  that  we 
do  have  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  profit 
motive,  and  that  substitute  Is  this:  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Ofverations.  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  have  the  best  ol  all  "profit  motives ' 
In  that  each  of  them  knows  that  the  money 
v.hich  he  saves  can  oe  used  to  buy  additional 
striking  power.  Admiral  Sherman  summed 
up  this  point  of  view  In  admirable  fashion 
In  a  metcaje  he  recently  sent  tj  all  Naval 


pfcrsonnel,  In  which  he  said:  "Navy  Depart- 
ment Is  exerting  every  effort  to  translate 
available  appropriations  Into  maximum 
fighting  strength  and  mobilization  potential. 
Savings  made  are  generally  available  for  In- 
creasing the  state  of  leadiness  of  authorii'*d 
forces.  Economies  already  effected  have  per- 
mitted increasing  previously  planned  fleet 
strength  by  one  large  carrier  and  one  cruiser, 
to  provide  additional  equipment  for  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  to  augment  general 
readiness.  Planned  economies  are  an  impor- 
tant contributing  factor  in  retaining  two  ad- 
ditional Marine  battalions" — to  which  could 
be  added.  In  the  light  of  last  weeks  an- 
nouncement, the  four  additional  Marine  air 
combat  squadrons  I  have  already  mentioned. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  Indeed  a  powerful 
substitute  for  the  profit  motive — and  It  Is 
being  so  utilized  by  the  patriotic  and  con- 
scientious men,  military  and  civilian,  who 
head  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  caliber  of  these  men,  coupled  with  the 
able  and  aggressive  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  Deputy  Secretary, 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  assurance  that  the 
American  people  can  possibly  have  that  the 
aim  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  stronger  and  more  etieciive 
military  establishment,  wherever  possible  at 
a  reduced  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


John  F.  Moran  and  Alvin  Goodman 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PENNSTLV.'.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article,  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Scranton  Times,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  honoring  John  F.  Moran,  Tech- 
nical High  Schcol's  first  bLnd  valedic- 
torian, and  Alvin  Gcodman.  also  a  4-year 
honor  student  and  a  member  of  the  sight- 
conservation  class.     The  article  follows: 

West  Locust  STRnrr  Youth  C.vps  H:s  12-YEAa 
Public  School  Career 

John  fJack)  F.  Moran.  18.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Moran,  904  West  Locust  St.,  to- 
day capped  his  12-year  public-school  career 
as  a  'blind  conservation"  student  by  becom- 
ing Technical  High  School's  first  blind  vale- 
dictorian. Also.  It  is  said  that  he  is  the  first 
blind  student  to  take  top  honors  In  any  dis- 
trict school. 

Young  Moran.  who  became  totally  blind 
at  the  age  of  14.  will  deliver  the  valedictory 
address  when  the  school  graduates  391  stu- 
dents Tuesday,  June  13,  at  8  p.  m.  In  West 
Scranton  High  School,  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  average  in  the  class  during 
his  4  years  In  high  school. 

While  he  has  many  accomplishments  to 
his  credit,  the  most  Important,  according  to 
his  teacher.  Miss  Helen  Smith.  Is  that  he  pro- 
vided proof  that  handicapped  children  can 
be  educated  In  schools  In  their  own  home 
town  among  familiar  surroundings. 

According  to  Miss  Smith,  she  began  teach- 
ing Jack  In  first  grade  at  Benjamin  Franklin 
School  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Scranton 
school  district  sight  conservation  program. 
Partially  blind  since  birth  because  of  a  con- 
genital eye  disease  (one  eye  was  removed 
when  he  was  an  infant).  Jack  was  her  first 
student.  During  the  first  4  years  the  pro- 
gram was  In  an  experimental  stage.  Miss 
Smith  later  began  picking  up  other  sight- 


handicapped  students.    Her  class  at  Techni- 
cal now  numbers  14  students. 

Miss  Smith  and  Principal  W.  Albert  Mur- 
phy praise  Jack  highly.  He  Is  editor  of  the 
senior -class  yearbook. 

An  all-around,  well-built,  and  good-look- 
ing student,  Jack  has  a  high  Interest  In 
sports.  For  writing  several  songs  for  the 
football  team,  this  year  he  was  elected  hon- 
orary captain.  He  never  misses  .a  Technical 
football  or  basketball  game.  Possessing  a 
good  tenor  voice,  Jack  has  been  soloist  of  the 
school  choir  and  has  entertained  at  many 
local  affairs. 

No  story  v.'culd  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning his  "eyes."  friend  and  constant  com- 
panion, Alvin  Goodman,  son  of  Morris 
Goodman.  630  Taylor  Avenue,  also  a  4-year 
honor  student  and  a  member  of  the  sight- 
conservation  c!a£s. 

Jack  and  Alvin  are  familiar  sights  around 
the  school.  Although  they  use  the  elevator 
to  go  from  first  to  the  other  fioors,  the  two 
boys  walk  down  the  stairs  when  changing 
classes. 

Both  Jack  and  Alvin  plan  to  enter  college — 
Jack  in  law  and  Alvin  In  Government  work. 
To  pain  college  credits,  the  past  2  years  they 
have  taken  Latin  a  period  a  day  in  Central 
High  School.  This  gave  them  4  years  of 
Latin. 

The  district's  program  has  been  little  pub- 
licized In  the  belief  that  attention  to  handi- 
capped students  Is  not  desirable. 

The  students  go  to  regular  classes  with  the 
sighted  students  but  return  to  the  special 
class  for  reading  and  writing.  Special  text 
books  with  large  lettering  and  typewriters, 
also  with  large  letters  are  provided.  Jack, 
who  learned  to  typewrite  In  the  fourth  grade, 
knows  little  Braille. 

In  this  special  class  "black"  boards  become 
"green"  boards  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
The  walls  are  painted  a  dull  green.  There  is 
no  glossy  finish  In  the  room  and  It  is  lighted 
with  bright  fiourescent  bulbs. 

The  class  is  scheduled  to  graduate  four 
students  this  year.  With  Jack  and  Alvin  as 
honor  students,  it  gives  the  class  a  50-percent 
average  of  4-ycar  honor  students — a  record 
probably  unmatched  in  any  other  class. 
school,  or  district. 


What's  Ahead  for  the  Nebraska 
Cattlemen? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  pranted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  made  before  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers  Association  at 
O'Neill.  Nebr.,  on  Tuesday,  April  26: 

It  is  good  to  be  back  in  Nebraska  Where 
people  live  close  enough  to  the  soil  and  the 
sun  to  know  what  makes  America  tick.  It 
is  good  to  be  present  at  this  district  meeting 
of  the  Nebraska  Cattlemen's  Association. 

It  was  possible  to  come  because  for  the 
next  10  days  there  Is  only  general  debate  in 
the  House  and  no  lu-gent  roll  calls.  I  miss 
very  few  votes.  The  Fourth  Congressional 
District  In  Nebraska  has  more  cattle  than 
any  one  of  the  other  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States. 

What's  ahead  for  the  Nebraska  cattlemen? 
In   my   opinion    if   employment   and    wages 
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gtay  hl?^.  there  will  be  s  pontlr.ued  demand 
lor  meat.  11  unemploymeat  Increases  and 
the  people's  cct.fiCenee  In  our  money  d<>- 
creases.  then  I  vou'.d  expect  a  peaeral  pull- 
ing In  ot  the  belt  and  less  buying  all  along 
the  line. 

I  an*  suggesting  that  this  association  Join 
with  the  National  Meat  Institute  to  promote 
an  "Eat  Mere  Ue^i"  canip?.ien.  Actually 
the  per  capita  consumption  ol  meat  has  been 
declining  »lr.ce  the  war.  Less  meat  ua*  con- 
sumed by  the  public  In  1949  than  In  1943. 
It  Is  estimated  less  will  be  consumed  In  1950. 
Part  ol  thU  Is  due  to  agencies  of  Govem- 
mant  who  are  constantly  seeking  and  adver- 
tlalng  cubetUutes  for  meat. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
treat  eatera.  Meat  has  been  the  principal 
Item  of  diet  for  the  human  race  from  the 
beginning  of  tune.  Primitive  man  found 
aatiaXactlon  In  makliig  a  kill  and  eating  the 
meat.  As  a  physician.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
hunian  body  u  especially  adapted  to  the 
consumption  and  digestion  of  meat  and  ani- 
mal products.  Tnere  U  no  food  which  nature 
hM  endowed  so  lavishly  with  the  necessary 
proteins,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  fat.  In  ftict 
meat  Is  the  master  piece  of  nature's  labora- 
tory. It  contains  22  amino  adds,  10  of 
which  the  body  ne«"ds  to  keep  healthy.  Peo- 
ple who  are  big  meat  eaters  are  large  In  stat- 
tire  and  have  great  energy.  The  Hindus.  Chl- 
neae.  Japanese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Oki- 
nawa, who  eat  little  meat,  are  small  cf 
stature. 

This  good  meat  is  produced  from  Nebraska 
grass  anci  feed.  The  people  of  Nebraska 
should  be  thankful  that  they  hnve  a  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  grass  upon  which  to  grew 
their  livestock.  There  are  more  than  2«,- 
COO.OOO  acres  of  grass  in  Nebraska.  'When  It 
Is  properly  pastured.  It  will  give  excellent 
returns  on  labor  and  Investment.  Ycur  live- 
stock F^w^f*  a  good  harvesting  machine  that 
seldcm  needs  repairs.  Seme  of  this  livestock 
comes  off  of  the  range  ready  for  the  butcher's 
block. 

Again,  speaking  as  a  physician,  I  feel  that 
an  eat-mcre-meat  campaign  would  dlrpel 
the  false  Idea  that  hospital  patients  and 
youngsters  should  not  eat  meat.  For  many 
y?ars  I  operated  a  hospital  in  Kimball,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  the  feeling  among 
medical  men  that  patients  should  be  given 
fish  and  chicken  Instead  of  red  meat.  Re- 
cent experiments  have  shown  that  red  m.eat 
Is  not  harmful,  but  can  contribute  to  the 
patient's  recovery  by  rupplyini?  manv  of  the 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  acids  so  necessary  to 
tissue  repair  and  health. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  1950  there  will  be 
23.200.000.000  pounds  of  meat  produced. 
This  Is  6  percent  more  than  In  1949  and  8 
percent  levs  than  in  1944.  when  production 
reached  the  all-time  peak.  Tnls  would  mean 
a  possible  per  capita  consumption  of  150 
pounds,  at  compared  with  145  pounds  In 
1949. 

The  United  States  imported  341,000.000 
pounds  cf  meat  In  1949.  the  bulk  coming 
from  Canada  and  Argentina.  We  exported 
130.000,000  pounds.  I  would  aUo  point  out 
tb.;t  we  Imported  lO.OCO  carloads  of  poUtoes 
from  Canada,  a  mllilun  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powdered  e^-gs  from  China.  45.000  cases  of 
crab  meat  tTrrm  Russia,  and  huge  quantities 
of  beans,  fbh.  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  other  countries  When  we  con- 
sider what  Is  ahead  for  the  cattlemen  we 
n.utt  consider  what  the  international  trade 
organization  wl.l  do  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  meet  In  En^rland  on  September  17. 
19M.  If  they  follow  the  pattern  of  their  last 
■Meting  they  will  make  further  reductions 
In  tartfls  on  acricultural  p.odticta.  In  their 
last  meeting  80  percent  of  the  reductions  on 
imports  coming  to  this  country  were  on 
•Crtcultural  products  This  could  have  un- 
resuits  to  your  business. 


The  production  of  cattle  has  increasefl 
abf;ut  2,000  OCO  head  In  the  last  year.  It  Is 
estimated  that  all  types  of  cattle  In  1949 
amounted  to  8O.277,0C;'O  head  The  all-time 
high  was  in  1945  when  there  were  85.573,000 
head  It  Is  estimated  that  beef  cattle  num- 
bered about  43  OOO.COO  head. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  human 
popu'itlon  Is  Increasing  about  2,500.000  a 
year .  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
cattle  should  Increase  to  90,000,000  head  In 
the  next  few  years  If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  our  lncrea.slng  population. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  had  70.000,000  head  cf 
cattle  when  our  population  was  only  105,- 
OOOOOO. 

Ti-.e  Increase  In  the  number  of  livestock 
would  sclve  another  problem.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  If  an  additional  2  percent  of  the 
cattle  were  fed  grain.  It  would  completely 
wipe  out  our  surplus  of  feed  grains.  It  Is 
natural  th;?t  the  high  !u:?;x'rt  leveled  on 
grpin  will  discourage  feeding  It  to  livestock. 

In  considering  whit  is  aher.d  for  the  cattle- 
men, we  must  speculate  upon  how  far  the 
administration  will  go  In  adopting  such 
measures  as  the  Brannan  farm  program,  ro- 
cialized  medicine,  or  the  so-called  Spence 
bill,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
duper  OPA  with  mere  trimmings  and  regu- 
lations than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

If  we  adopt  the  Brannan  plan,  which  Is 
similar  to  the  English  agricultural  program, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  sell  your  cattle 
without  a  permit;  you  could  not  kill  them  or 
produce  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  Indicate.  You  would  be  told 
when  to  sell  and  what  to  feed.  The  regula- 
tions In  England,  and  those  under  the  Bran- 
ran  plan,  would  be  so  numerous  that  Incen- 
tive and  free  enterprise  would  then  be 
smothered.  There  are  15  pages  of  penalties 
In  the  Brannan  farm  program,  which  would 
require  you  to  keep  such  records,  letters, 
memoranda,  accounts  as  the  Secretary  would 
liidlcate.  Ycur  books  would  be  inspected. 
FcT  noncompliance  you  could  be  fined  $5.CC0 
or  be  placed  in  Jail.  Adopt  this  plan  and 
the  future  of  the  livestock  Industry  would 
not  be  very  bright. 

There  Is  another  move  that  should  be 
watched  carefully  by  your  association  and 
that  relates  to  the  intense  pressure  by  the 
consumers  of  the  East  to  lower  the  barriers 
and  permit  cheap  meat  to  come  In  from 
South  America.  I  know  there  are  groups  who 
are  considering  ways  and  means  to  bring 
this  about.  If  fresh  meat  Is  permitted  to 
come  from  Argentina.  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  Infested  with  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, and  this  disease  Is  transplanted  to  ot^r 
cattle  herds,  as  It  surely  will  be,  then  the 
future  of  the  cattle  Indiistry  again  grows 
precarious. 

I  must  sound  another  warning  on  what  U 
ahead.  In  my  oplnifjn  we  have  two  Franken- 
stein monsters  facing  our  people  trday.  One 
Is  Increased  Infiatlon;  the  other  more  taxes. 
Kther  can  destroy  the  economy  of  this 
country.  You  people  on  the  farm  will  be  In 
an  Ideal  p>ositlon.  If  an  uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion takes  hold,  because  the  quart  of  milk 
and  the  dozen  of  eggs,  and  your  meat  still 
has  the  same  food  value  regardless  of  the 
Talue  the  dollar  may  assume 

You  cannot  escape  so  readily  the  taxes. 
The  huge  spending  of  this  administration, 
with  a  $7,000,000,000  deficit  this  year,  can 
mean  but  one  thing — more  taxes  and  more 
Inflation. 

Another  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded 
and  that  refers  to  the  growth  of  scclallsra 
and  regimentation.  It  Is  not  only  In  the 
Brannan  farm  prc^am,  socialized  medicine 
and  attempt  to  nationalize  steel  and  other 
industries,  but  it  means  bigger  government 
with  more  controls  In  Washington.  I  am 
fearf:!  that  socialism,  like  the  termites  In 
a  buildliig.  Is  si-enily  dcsuoylng  our  way  of 


life.  It  Is  destroying  the  rights  of  the  Indl- 
vidu.i.ls.  The  holdini?  of  property  should  al- 
ways be  a  human  right,  but  under  socialism. 
Government  assumes  the  ownership  and  de- 
nies that  individuals  have  the  right  or  the 
capacity  to  manage  their  property  and  econ- 
omy. We  have  seen  big  government  grow, 
from  1933,  when  there  were  only  533,000  oa 
the  Federal  payroll,  a  debt  of  $16,000,000,000 
and  only  85.000,000,000  to  run  nil  ph.ises  of 
government,  up  to  this  time  when  we  have 
more  than  2.0C0.OOO  on  the  pcrroll;  a  dfbt 
of  $260,000,000,000:  and  $43,0C0.6o0,00O  to  run 
the  Government,  This  does  not  Include  a 
deficit  of  $7,000,000,000,000  for  this  year.  In 
1933  there  were  351  departments  of  govern- 
ment.   Today  there  are  more  than  1,850. 

The  need  for  the  adoption  of  the  Kocver 
Commission  recommendations  is  Imperative 
If  we  are  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  deadwocd 
duplication,  and  extravagence  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  4''2  peacetime  years,  we  spent 
more  than  $190,000,000,000.  This  is  more 
than  "2  Presidents  spent  In  the  first  1;)2  years 
of  cur  CAistence,  and  during  t:'?.t  time  we 
went  through  several  wars  and  depressions. 
We  cannot  be  In  a  good  position  with  print- 
ing-press money.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
Government,  the  banks,  trust  and  Insurance 
companies,  who  are  the  unofBcLil  custodians 
of  the  peoples'  money,  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  citizen  that  the  dollar  that  he  puts 
In  bonds  today  will  always  be  worth  a  dollar. 
Unsciuid  economic  policies,  with  more  un- 
employment, mounting  surpluses,  declining 
exports,  with  threats  of  Government  opera- 
tion of  business  are  real  storm  clouds. 

I  also  know  that  our  citizens  have  great 
faith,  energy,  character,  and  are  of  sound 
moral  fitter.  We  have  more  food,  electrical 
gadgets,  and  new  inventions  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  We  have  great  power 
to  produce.  The  strength  of  our  country 
rests  in  our  soil  and  the  spiritual  make-up  of 
our  people.  We  are  a  Christian  Nation — a 
praying  Nation.  We  have  the  ability  to  meet 
great  emergencies  and  still  keep  oxir  eco- 
nomic and  social  balance.  Our  know-how 
of  production  leads  the  world.  It  Is  a  bright 
shuilng  beacon  light.  It  is  my  great  hope 
and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  able  to  guide  the 
frustrated  world  through  the  International 
fog  and  rough  economic  waters  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  pass  on  to  future  generations 
a  type  of  society  In  which  they  can  be  secure 
and  our  Nation  will  remain  strong. 


Development  of  Irrigation  In  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  RETJARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  Miller 

OF   NUrR    SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra,ska,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  25.  It  was  my  privilege  to  ride 
over  and  inspect  the  Loup  River  Basin 
Irrigation  project.  With  me  were  Gov- 
ernor Peterson,  of  Nebraska;  Paul  Lar- 
sen.  of  St.  Paul;  Avery  Batson.  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and  many  other 
interested  citizens.  That  evening  more 
than  500  folks  had  supper  in  Scotia  and 
listened,  with  much  interest,  to  the  pros- 
pects of  irrigation  in  this  area.  I  hope 
this  project  can  come  before  Congress 
next  year.    It  is  feasible. 

The  farmers  and  the  city  folks  realize 
the  value  of  water  on  good  land  at  the 
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proper  time.  Irrigation  is  a  great  stabi- 
lizer, and  assures  the  farmer  a  backlog 
of  safety  and  security.  Irrigation  brings 
new  wealth  to  a  community  and  the 
Nation,  and  provides  food  for  our  ex- 
panding population  and  economy.  It 
brings  new  purchasinr^  power  and  im- 
proved standards  of  living:, 

Nebraska  has  more  than  a  million 
acres  that  can  be  successfully  irrigated. 
This  is  one  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources that  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

When  these  projects  come  before  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  they 
will  be  easy  to  defend  because  they  are 
feasible.  Our  natural  resources  are  the 
cornerstone  and  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try. They  should  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  people  of  the 
country  are  brave  and  hospitable.  Give 
them  fertile  soil,  a  sound  government, 
and  they  will  reach  new  horizons  which 
have  been  denied  the  present  generation. 


A  Balanced  Economy  and  the  Brannan 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  much  is  being  said  about  the  Govern- 
ment price-support  program  and  the 
Brannan  plan  that  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  express  my  views  concerning  price 
parity  and  stable  national  economy  in  a 
letter  written  in  response  to  an  editorial 
sent  me  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
which  is  inserted  here: 

Questions  of  Morality 

Can  a  Government  behave  in  an  immoral 
manner  toward  Its  own  people?  Can  it  de- 
ceive them,  rob  them,  cheat  them,  plunder 
their  resources  and  Infringe  on  their  liber- 
ties? 

We  know  how  a  communltj  would  con- 
demn a  man  who  ran  up  charge  accounts, 
went  on  a  binge  every  Saturday  night  and 
didn't  pay  his  bills. 

What  would  the  neighbors  say  about  a 
housewife  who  carted  home  large  quantities 
of  food  from  the  grocery  and  butcher  shop 
every  day  and  then.  Instead  of  preparing  It 
for  her  family.  let  it  spoil? 

How  long  could  a  respected  citizen  borrow 
money  from  his  friends  and.  when  the  time 
came  to  pay  it  back  required  them  to  settle 
on  the  basis  of  60  cents  to  the  dollar? 

How  lenient  would  the  community  be  with 
a  door-to-door  salesman  who  Insisted  at  the 
point  of  a  gun  that  every  householder  buy  his 
products?  Or  with  a  smooth  talKlng  pro- 
moter who  tried  to  force  his  neighbors  to 
turn  over  a  large  percentage  of  their  incomes 
to  him  on  the  promise  that  he  would  take 
care  of  their  Insurance,  their  medical  and 
hospital  bUls,  and  send  their  chUdren  to 
college? 

Surely  any  community  would  frown  on  a 
person  who  Indulged  In  these  practices  and 
at  least  call  for  the  police  or  the  men  in  the 
white  coats  with  the  strait-Jacket  to  come 
and  get  him. 

But  when  a" government  docs  these  things. 
Is  Its  conduct  any  less  Immoral? 


The  United  States  Government  Is  on  a  big 
spending  binge.  It  is  living  beyond  its  in- 
come, not  accidentally  or  becaus?  of  misfor- 
tune, but  deliberately. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  more  food  delivered  to  the 
markets  than  the  people  can  consume  and 
the  surplus  is  either  spoiling  or  Is  In  storage, 
which  merely  delays  the  process  of  spollr.ge. 
This  didn't  happen  accidentally,  either,  but 
was  done  deliberately. 

The  United  States  Government  has  bor- 
rowed money  from  Its  citizens,  promising  to 
pay  $100  after  10  years  for  every  $75  that  was 
loaned  through  the  purchase  of  savings 
bonds.  But  when  the  time  comes  to  repay, 
the  lender  gets  back  only  $80  in  actual  pur- 
chasing value.  In  terms  of  the  value  of  the 
original  $75  loan.  Then,  to  add  Insult  to 
Injury,  the  Government  requires  him  to  pay 
a  tax  on  the  flctitious  825  profit  he  has  col- 
lected. 

The  United  States  Government  forces  its 
citizens  to  buy  things  they  don't  need  or 
don't  want  or  can't  afford,  at  the  point  of 
the  tax  collector's  gun.  Everv'  subsidy  paid 
out  by  the  Government  to  some  special  in- 
terest or  pressure  group  is  a  forced  purchase 
by  all  the  citizens  of  the  products  or  services 
of  that  Interest  or  group.  Since  the  citizens 
do  not  or  will  not  of  their  own  volition  buy 
the  products  or  services  of  the  favored  Inter- 
ests or  groups,  the  Government  takes  the 
money  away  from  the  citizens  anyhow  in 
taxes  and  makes  the  purchases. 

The  United  States  Government  has  al- 
ready taken  away  a  large  percentage  of  its 
citizens'  Incomes  In  the  form  of  taxes,  thus 
depriving  them  of  the  freedom  of  spending 
their  own  money,  and  Is  demanding  a  larger 
share,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  alter  more 
and  more  of  their  affairs. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  number 
of  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  Government  is  conduct- 
ing itself  in  a  manner  which.  If  an  individual 
so  conducted  himself,  would  be  condemned 
as  profligate  and  Immoral. 

Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  point  out  that 
some  Government  administrators  and  policy 
makers  who  commit  these  offenses  may  be 
well  intentioned  and  may  sincerely  believe 
they  are  acting  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people.  Others,  we  fear,  and  this  goes  for 
the  practical  politicians,  are  not  always  well- 
intentioned.  Their  premises,  their  deceit 
and  their  loose  handling  of  other  people's 
money  are  deliberate,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  power. 

But  they  will  not  remain  in  power,  we 
believe.  If  the  people  insist  that  their  Gov- 
ernment adhere  to  the  same  standards  of 
morality  which  apply  to  individuals. 

May  8,  1950. 
Mr.  J.  Cecil  Rowt, 

Cleveland   Heights.   Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Rowx:  I  received  your  letter  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  reprint  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  Important  issues  concerning  the 
people  of  this  country  today — sound  national 
ec  inomy  and  stable  price  structure. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  necessary  ad- 
justments in  the  price  structure  have  been 
■  regulated  by  competition  and  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  If  for  instance,  all  the  farm- 
ers -hould  take  occasion  at  one  time  to  raise 
watermelons,  and  a  great  many  more  water- 
melons than  are  needed  and  could  be  used 
were  produced,  the  price  of  melons  wou!d 
fall.  And  melons  being  a  perishable  food, 
much  of  the  crop  would  waste,  and  for  that 
reason,  people  would  reduce  the  production 
of  watermelons. 

And  so  It  Is  with  everything  else.  If  the 
butcher  shop  In  your  town  were  ch.arging  too 
high  prices  for  steaks,  chopjs,  hams,  and  other 
commodities  he  sells  In  his  shop,  and  some 
enterprising    men    wanted    to    go    into    the 


butcher  business  and  sell  meat  at  fair  prlcea. 
and  they  went  down  the  street  and  rented  a 
building  and  equipped  It  with  a  refrigerator, 
butcher  block,  and  other  neces-sary  facilities 
for  n  butcher  shop;  then  went  cut  and  bought 
livestock  from  the  farmers  and  slaughtered 
them,  and  brought  beef,  pork,  and  mutton 
Into  their  shcp  and  sold  meats  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  so  as  to  make  a  fair  profit 
the  fellow  who  was  charging  too  high  prices 
for  his  meats  would  have  to  meet  competi- 
tion and  sell  at  the  right  prices  or  people 
would  purchase  from  the  new  butcher  shop. 
It  has  been  this  way  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor. 

When  the  Government  adopts  a  "hands  off" 
policy,  the  big  manufacturers,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  large  combines,  monopolize 
the  business,  drive  small  competitors  out  of 
the  field,  raise  the  prices  on  things  people 
must  buy  to  unreasonable  levels,  whether  It 
is  meat  from  the  butcher  or  a  mowing  ma- 
chine from  the  manufacturer,  and  so  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  keep  prices  within 
bounds,  which  we  call  price  parity,  and  to 
maintain  a  stable  economy. 

The  Congress  has  been  struggling  with  this 
problem  for  a  great  many  years,  and  has 
finally  adopted  the  support  price  program 
for  farmers,  as  well  as  producers  of  most 
everything  In  the  basic  Industries,  whether 
It  Is  farm  products,  lumber,  brick,  lime.  lead. 
zinc,  copper,  and  things  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

To  maintain  price  parity,  we  must  have  a 
balance  between  the  prices  of  the  things  the 
consumer  must  buy.  and  the  price  of  things 
he  produces  to  sell,  which  is  being  done  by 
price  suppKjrt  programs.  This  scheme  has 
worked  pretty  well  in  recent  years.  The 
farmers  have  prospered,  and  so  have  the 
manufacturers  and  their  employees. 

But  what  about  the  businessman  who  has 
saved  up  a  few  dollars  and  retired;  the  re- 
tired engineer,  the  retired  policeman,  re- 
tired street  car  man?  The  manufacturer  is 
making  big  profits;  the  farmer  Is  making  big 
profits.  So  the  only  way  I  can  .see  how  these 
retired  men  can  buy  the  things  they  need 
and  must  have  from  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer  is  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  and  skim  the  cream  off  the  money  taken 
In  by  these  excess  profits  and  price  support 
payments  and  pay  It  over  to  the  people  sup- 
plying the  market  so  that  they  can  reduce 
their  prices  and  sell  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
retired  businessman  under  arrangements 
which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  go  into 
the  market  places  and  buy  the  things  he 
must  have  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
that  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Now.  this  Is  called 
the  Brannan  plan.  If  you  have  a  better  plan, 
let's  have  It.  Tlie  Congress  has  been  strug- 
gling for  a  great  many  years  with  this 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  WHrnc. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Bad  Samaritans 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.    GWINN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article: 
Bad  Samaritans 

You  will  remember  a  stranger  on  the  road 
to  Jericho  fell  among  thieves.    They  robbed 
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and  b^«t  him  and  Ifft  him  half  dead.  Th» 
Good  Saxnajitan.  mov*d  with  compaasloii. 
bound  up  hl«  wound*,  took  him  to  the  Inn 
and  told  the  Innkeeper  to  do  what  waa  nec- 
essary and  he  would  pay  the  bUl  Are  wa 
Xor»ettlng  about  tlie  place  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan In  the  world  today? 

Can  you  picture  the  Good  Samaruan  a* 
the  agent  of  a  Oomrunent  bureau?  A  cer- 
tain prlect.  a  bur««ucrat  of  the  temple,  and 
a  patrona^  bolder  under  the  Roman  con- 
queron,  looked  a:  the  stranger  in  trouble. 
and  p>Mft1  by  on  the  other  aide.  His  cScl&l 
dutlea  did  not  cover  this  5  j  .  n.  The 
Levite  also  pasi<ed  by  one  th*"  -.de     He. 

too  waa  a  part-tlOM  oAceholder  whose  oQclal 
dutlea  did  not  tndwto  attending  to  an  un- 
usually dlstreaslnff  caae  by  the  roadalde. 

Cant  you  Imagine  their  cctinterpart.  the 
modem  bureaucrat,  from  Washlncrton  or 
London  or  Berlin?  He  must  examine  hla 
book  C3i  regulaUona  to  see  if  he  Is  under  any 
lafM  oanpaMoo  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
tb*  •trmafw.  Be  must  so  to  some  dlrislon 
ttiKt  for  Instructlonc  and  for  authorization 
of  funds  to  c:rer  this  particular  situation. 
Moat  likeh*  he  returns  to  the  p>oor  fellow  still 
lying  on  the  roadside,  and  says.  "Sorry,  old 
man,  your  case  is  unfortunately  not  covered 
in  cur  regoimtaanB.  Ccingress  failed  to  ^■p- 
proprlat*  «wwgll  money  for  our  department 
to  take  care  of  yoti.  But  when  you're  well 
again,  old  chap,  you  should  organize  a  grcup 
of  Tcters  In  the  same  kind  of  trouble  and 
Introduce  a  bill  to  cover  such  cases.  And  if 
you  will  vote  for  our  party  we  will  pass  the 
bill,  levy  a  new  tax  on  the  people,  and  fix 
everything  up." 

The  Good  Samaritan  waa  an  Individual 
guided  by  his  own  conscience  He  gave  of 
himself,  of  his  own  money,  of  his  owa  time, 
of  his  own  mercy.  He  did  not  avoid  his  own 
personal  moral  responsibilities.  Indeed  he 
could  not.  He  could  not  shift  the  responsi- 
bility to  some  government  employee.  For 
government  has  no  capacity  and  no  property 
with  which  to  do  charity.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce. It  certainly  can't  steal  from  one  to 
do  charity  for  the  other. 

Tet  I  work  with  new  style  "Good  Samari- 
tans.'  who  think  this  can  be  done.  They 
OOOM  to  Coj  gress  demanding  that  we  take 
more  of  your  money  for  them  to  give  away 
and  they  insist  on  keeping  a  goodly  portion 
for  themselves.  I  knew  what  It  is  like  to 
refuse  their  demarids.  and  have  them  threat- 
en me  on  election  day.  I  hear  their  clever 
arguments  showing  the  easy  way  to  hide 
taxation  in  the  price  of  things  you  buy. 
They  call  this  "laking  money  by  the  demo- 
cratic process"  to  distinguish  It  from  outright 
robbery.  They  never  ask  for  small  appropri- 
auons.     They  ask  for  more  and  mere. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  anywhere  in  the 
world  we  have  s^^lved  ar.y  problems  by  mak- 
ing government  ofSclala  bad  Samaritans? 
Ctin  they  relieve  our  individual  consciences 
from  the  duty  to  be  Good  Samaritans  oiir- 
selves? 

As  Roacoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  said.  "Achieving  of 
high  hiunanitarian  purposes  by  the  easy 
method  of  tislng  the  Involuntary  Good  Sa- 
maritan •  •  •  18  not  edifying  Tliere 
ought  to  be  a  better  method  of  making  the 
legal  order  effective  for  our  humanitarian 
Ideals  than  that  •  •  •  cf  the  pickpocket 
who  went  to  the  charity  aermcn  and  was  so 
moved  by  the  preacher's  eloquence  that  he 
picked  the  pockeu  of  everyone  In  reach  and 
put  the  contenu  In   the  plate. "• 

Robin  Bood  to  dramatized  in  almost  every 
language  as  a  legendary  figure  true  to  every 
people  We  thoUKht  we  had  completely 
tottered  our  governing  men  so  they  could  not 
steal  Uke  Robin  Hood  and  become  bad  Sa- 
maritans. 

It  Is  only  the  free  men  exercising  a  free 
conscience  and  producing  men  who  have  a 
•urplu*  capable  of  being  given  away  that  can 
tf  GojU  ftaniaritans. 


The  Indochina  Problftn 
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Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9. 
1950.  entitled  "The  Indochina  Problem." 
The  I.vooCHniA  PRCB-_ri* 

The  first  question  that  Secretary  Acheson 
has  had  to  tackle  In  his  current  discussions 
in  Europe  Is  the  problem  of  aid  to  Indo- 
china aiid  what  we  propose  to  do  about  It. 
That  problem  Is  closely  tied  up  to  the  ques- 
tions of  strength  and  sukblUiy  In  western 
Europe,  since  the  French  hold  that  they 
cannot  sustain  the  cost  and  eSort  of  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  European  defense 
while  they  are  obliged  to  spend  $500,000,000 
a  year  to  fight  off  the  Communist  advance  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  have  talked  about  glob- 
al strategy  and  global  diplomacy,  and  here  Is 
a  swift  Instance  of  the  Indivisibility  of  the 
flght  for  the  right  to  remain  free. 

The  Ind  Chinese  problem,  however,  is  not 
simple.  It  Is  not  an  open-and-shut  case, 
right  or  wrong,  black  or  white.  We  cannot 
approach  the  French  In  a  t.^ke-lt-or-leave-lt 
attitude,  since  we.  like  they,  are  on  the  horns 
of  something  of  a  dilemma.  We  want  to  sup- 
port nationalism  and  the  movement  toward 
independence  In  Asia.  We  want  the  French 
to  help  us  In  the  defense  of  threatened  peo- 
ples against  the  onslaught  of  aggressive  com- 
munism. But  we  can  hardly  demand  that 
the  French  continue  to  give  their  lives  and 
half  their  military  budget  to  preserve  a  poel- 
tlon  merely  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  It. 
We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  assume  all 
Of  the  French  obligations  In  southeast  Asia, 
so  we  are  scarcely  In  a  position  to  dictate 
ail  the  terms  of  our  assistance. 

Indochina  occupies  a  critically  strategic 
position.  It  borders  on  Thailand.  Burma  and 
south  China.  It  Is  a  gateway  to  Malaya, 
as  the  Japanese  demonstrated.  It  flanks  the 
Philippines.  It  Is  a  big  arch  In  the  brldee 
to  Indonesia.  If  It  falls  to  the  Communist 
advance  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia  will  be 
111  mortal  peril. 

Indochina,  moreover.  Is  not  a  political  unit. 
Two  great  partially  autonomous  areas. 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  are  under  French  pro- 
tection. They  are  fearful  of  the  Annamese, 
who  are  the  dominant  element  In  Viet  Nam. 
and  wish  to  preserve  their  Identity.  Viet 
Nam.  taking  In  the  areas  of  Tongking.  An- 
nam  and  Cochin  China,  has  two  rival  claim- 
ants for  nationalist  supremacy.  In  the 
north.  chleCy,  is  the  Communist-led  Viet 
Mlnh  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  recf  gnlzed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  as  a 
republican  government.  Farther  south  Is 
the  French-sponsored  Viet  Nam  government 
of  Bao  Dal,  former  Emperor  of  Annam,  which 
has  been  made  partially  self-governing  but 
which  Is  still  under  strong  French  control. 
Both  regimes  are  nationalist.  The  Ho  Chl 
Minh  group  stands  for  complete  Independ- 
ence from  the  French.  How  far  It  can  be 
Independent  of  Moscow  Is  anotlier  matter. 
The  Bao  Dal  group  proposes  to  stay  within 
the  French  orbit.  How  far.  therefore.  It  can 
command  profound  popular  support  as  truly 
nationalist  is  also  a  question. 

The  United  States  Government  decided 
that  Bao  Dal,  with  bis  recognized  short- 
eomings,  was  at  least  the  lesser  of  two  evils 
and  granted  recognition  to  his  regime.  It 
was  therefore  presumed  that  United  States 
aid  would  be  forthcoming  to  strengthen  that 


government  In  It',  resistance  to  the  Commu- 
nist attack.  It  now  appe.'vrs  that  the  United 
States  wishes  some  further  French  commit- 
ment In  respect  to  Bao  Dai  that  will  enhirge 
the  powers  of  the  regime  and  enhance  the 
prospects  of  early  Independence. 

The  French  are  convinced  that  Indochina 
does  not  have  the  requisite  trained  leaders 
to  undertake  all  the  obligations  of  an  In- 
dependent state  at  this  time  and  they  do 
not  believe  that  those  necessary  leaders  can 
be  found  In  the  near  future.  The  defense 
of  Indochina,  for  example,  cannot  possibly 
be  conducted  at  this  time  by  Indochlnese 
alone. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Secre- 
tary Acheson  has  discussed  the  Indochlnese 
situation  In  Paris.  It  la  a  situation,  ob- 
viously, that  Is  not  susceptible  to  any  ready- 
made  doctrinaire  solution.  If  Indochina  is 
to  have  a  chance  for  eventual  freedom,  and 
If  southeast  Asia  is  to  be  preserved,  the 
Comr.iunlst  threat  must  be  met.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  choice  between  colonialism  and  Inde- 
pendence. There  will  be  no  free  Indochina 
In  a  slave  world,  and  we  and  the  French, 
with  British  help,  must  find  the  means  to 
prevent  that  eventuality. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
book.  If  You  Were  Born  in  Russia,  has 
Just  been  published,  detailing  the  ever>'- 
day  life  of  an  ordinary  citizen  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  pointinfr  out  very 
vividly  -Ahat  we  all  know — communism 
is  the  sharing  of  want  and  despair  and 
the  complete  denial  of  freedom,  while  it 
indoctrinates  its  victims  so  that  reality 
and  truth  are  replaced  by  propaganda. 
Appended  is  a  review  of  this  book  from 
the  April  16  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

TcaairnNG   Book   Carries   Readeb  Throuch 

Life  or  Soviet  Citizen 

(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

If  You  Were  Born  in  Russia,  by  Arthur 
Goodfrlend.     Farrar,  Straus,   191  pages.     $5. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  alarming  bocks 
ever  WTltten  about  Soviet  Russia. 

Arthur  Goodfrlend  takes  the  reader  through 
the  life  of  a  Soviet  citizen,  from  cradle  to 
grave.  The  Journey  reveals  the  endless  flood 
of  Indoctrination  that  engulfs  the  Individual 
In  this  Communist  society  from  early  youth 
to  old  age. 

It  Is  a  frightening  trip  for  those  who  still 
dare  hope  that  somehow  the  east  and  west 
may  avoid  a  conflict  that  appears  sometimes 
Inevitable.  It  Is  a  discouraging  exp)erlence 
for  those  who  still  search  for  a  meeting  of 
minds.  For  this  book  discloses,  with  pain- 
ful clarity,  how  dllferent  are  the  minds  that 
come  to  the  council  table  when  spokesmen 
for  the  Soviet  world  and  the  free  world  fore- 
gather at  International  conferences. 

This  book  is  no  antl-Communlst  tract, 
mind  you  The  author  obviously  has  done 
his  level  best  to  present  objectively  a  sum- 
mary of  the  lifelong  process  of  party  Indoc- 
trination to  which  Russian  citizens  are  sub- 
jected. Only  those  who  are  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  can  Judge  how  well 
he  has  succeeded. 

He  confesses  the  handicap  of  his  own  point 
of  view.     But  he  has  exerted  himself  to  ea- 
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cape  It.  He  has  tried  so  hard  to  do  so  that 
some  readers  may  be  misled  Into  regarding 
this  book  as  a  sympathetic  study  of  Soviet 
Russia.  He  does  not  Intrude  Into  the  narra- 
tive to  point  out  the  falsehoods  In  the  stream 
of  Soviet  propaganda,  to  warn  against  the  lies 
about  the  west,  to  deplore  the  distortions  of 
fact.  He  Just  describes  the  floodtlde  of  prop- 
aganda as  It  exists. 

Perceptive  readers  will  find  this  book.  In  a 
far  different  way,  as  terrifying  as  George  Or- 
well's "1984."  They  will  put  It  down  In  a 
kind  of  despair.  Can  the  free  world  hope 
that  the  victim  of  such  a  tyranny  can  retain 
anywhere  In  the  mind  an  isolated  Island  of 
objectivity  where  truth  could  find  lodgment? 

Obviously.  Mr.  Goodfrlend  did  not  Intend 
to  Inspire  such  despair.  It  Is  his  business, 
and  the  business  of  the  firm  with  which  he 
Is  associated,  to  help  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  utilize  modern  communications  to  dis- 
seminate their  story. 

The  real  lesson  of  this  book  Is  that  we  must 
proceed  with  our  own  Indoctrination  more 
vigorously  and  energetically  than  ever  before. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  real  hope  of  success. 
This  book  is  an  Intelligence  estimate  of  the 
enemy's  weapons  In  this  field.  It  should 
frighten  us  Into  action. 


We  Are  Under  Siege 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  recommend  to  the  Mem- 
bers' reading,  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  May  9,  1950,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  writer  points  cut  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  peoples  in  the  demo- 
cratic nations  understanding  and  sup- 
porting the  common  program  against  the 
advancing  strategy  of  the  Communist 
cold  war. 

The  sustained  effort  to  stand  together 
will  demand,  for  a  long  time,  extreme 
sacrifice,  personal  and  national,  for  indi- 
viduals and  countries,  that  hope  to  re- 
main free.  We  must  continually  re- 
mind ourselves  we  are  under  siege  and 
we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  forget  that  the 
realistic  objective  is  survival  itself.  The 
article  follows: 

We  Are  Under  Siege 

This  Is  no  time  for  hysteria. 

This  Is  no  time  for  apathy. 

The  democratic  nations  of  the  world  are 
under  siege.  That  Is  why  the  United  States, 
BrlUln.  and  Prance  are  holding  conferences 
of  their  foreign  ministers  in  London  this 
«eek. 

The  moral  and  practical  advantages  of 
righteousness  and  freedom  are  on  the  western 
nations"  side.  But  advantages  don't  count 
unless  they  are  used.  Let  us  use  them,  let 
us  develop  them. 

Messrs.  Acheson.  Bevin.  and  Schuman  can 
do  what  is  needed  for  peace  and  freedom 
at  London  If  their  peoples  do  what  Is  needed. 
The  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  can 
be  built  Into  a  dynamic  core  at  the  center  of 
western  defense  If  their  peoples  show  that 
they  understand  how  urgent  Is  the  necessity. 

Of  the  thiee  men  at  London,  Mr.  Acheson 
needs  and  deserves  the  greatest  support  from 
the  home  front.  This  l.s  true  partly  because 
the  State  Department  is  suffering  from  at- 


tacks which  In  a  parliamentary  system  such 
as  Britain's  or  France's  could  be  answered 
by  a  timely  vote  of  confidence,  but  which 
have  no  such  adequate  answer  In  Washing- 
ton. But  It  Is  also  true  because  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  responsibility  for  world  leadership  is 
greater  than  that  of  his  London  colleagues 
simply  because  of  American  power. 

Yet,  Mr.  Acheson  had  to  prepare  for  London 
with  knowledge  that  the  European  recovery 
program  would  be  subjected  to  attack  from 
Senator  Taft  and  other  legislators  who  re- 
fuse to  recognize  any  \ltal  difference  between 
foreign  aid  and  domestic  spending.  Mr. 
Acheson  had  to  go  to  Europe,  backed  up  by 
a  Senate  vote  on  ERP  which  says  that  Amer- 
icans may  have  what  It  takes  to  save  freedom 
and  prevent  war,  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  give  Europe's  sur.ival  a  priority  over  un- 
usable beds  for  veterans'  hospitals  or  un- 
timely expenditures  for  Improvements  to 
American  rivers  and  harbors. 

This  really  Isn't  America  talking.  But  It's 
time  the  real  America  began.  It's  time  for 
Americans  and  their  allies  to  be  counting 
the  strengths  In  the  free-world  position  and 
organizing  these  strengths  against  the  threats 
against  that  position.  The  strengths  are 
not  too  little  and  we  are  not  yet  too  late. 

At  London  the  Big  Three  should  deter- 
mine how  American  economic  power  can  be 
deployed  usefully  throughout  the  western 
community. 

The  relationship  of  America,  Britain,  and 
France  requires  tightening. 

A  basis  for  using  West  German  resources 
safely,  for  keeping  Germany  as  a  member  of 
the  western  group  Instead  of  letting  It  drift 
to  an  uncertain  neutrality,  should  be  found. 

The  risks  which  France  must  take  In  such 
an  association  must  be  balanced  by  Amer- 
ican and  BrltUh  guaranties.  British  partici- 
pation In  a  united  Europe  must  be  made 
economically  safe. 

The  question  of  relieving  Communist  pres- 
sures on  French  military  resources  In  the 
Far  East  must  be  faced.  At  the  same  time 
ways  must  be  found  to  show  far-eastern 
peoples  that  the  west  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
their  natural  development. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  In  such  a  chal- 
lenging program  Is  the  equipment  of  states- 
men to  deal  with  It.  This  equipment  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  knowledge  that  the  peo- 
ples they  represent  are  prepared  for  the 
decisions  which  must  be  taken — decisions 
with  no  less  compelling  an  objective  than 
survival  Itself. 


The  Welfare  State 
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Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  of 
May  8,  1950: 

The  Welfare  State 

The  term  "welfare  state"  recently  has 
come  into  wide  use,  particularly  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  with  Republicans  accusing  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  attempting  to  set  up  a  wel- 
fare state  In  this  country  and  defenders  of 
the  President  either  denying  that  he  haa 
any  such  Intention  or  asserting  that  the 
welfare  state  Is  a  good  thing. 

Different  persons  have  different  Ideas  aa 
to  Just  what  a  welfare  state  Is  or  would  be. 
Generally,  however,  it  18  used  to  describe  a 


country  in  which  the  government  has  taken 
over  almost  entirely  the  responsibility  for 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  welfare  state  usually  is  conceived  as  one 
that  attempts  to  provide  for  "cradle  to  the 
grave  "  security  with  all  manner  of  assist- 
ance being  given  by  the  government  from 
provision  of  medical  care  at  birth  to  old  age 
assistance  In  later  years.  The  welfare  state 
runs  the  gamut  from  socialized  medicine  and 
Federal  aid  to  education,  through  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  widespread  social  security 
benefits,  guaranteed  wages,  and  crop  Insur- 
ance to  pensions  and  subsistence  In  old  age.   . 

It  is  possibly  best  described  as  paternalistic 
government  and  on  the  face  of  things  may 
appear  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing. 

It  Is  not  until  consideration  is  given  to 
the  manner  of  payment  for  all  these  benefits 
and  the  way  In  which  they  are  to  be  admin- 
istered that  gome  doubt  about  Its  advisability 
win  arise.  England  today  is  a  fair  example  of 
a  welfare  state.  There  the  people  have  medi- 
cal care  provided  by  the  government,  social 
security  and  government  housing.  They 
also  have  lost  their  choice  of  selection  of  a 
physician,  much  of  the  right  of  selection  of 
where  they  will  live  or  work,  and  pay  a  tax 
rate  far  higher  than  the  one  that  we  grumble 
about  in  the  United  States. 

Always  with  a  welfare  state  comes  restric- 
tive governmental  controls.  Farmers  are 
told  what  they  can  plant  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  exists  In  the  United  States.  In- 
dustries are  taken  over  and  operated  by  the 
government.  Gradually,  one  by  one,  the 
rights  of  self  determination  are  surrendered 
by  the  people  In  return  for  what  they  think 
Is  free  assistance  from  the  government.  In 
reality,  of  course,  the  cost  of  these  free  serv- 
ices must  be  borne  'oy  government  and  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  welfare  state  holds  out  a  rosy  promise 
for  the  unthinking  but  It  Is  a  trap  In  which 
people  lose  their  Independence  and  freedom. 
It  leads  the  way  to  totalitarian  dictatorship 
and  Is  to  be  shunned  by  ever^-one  who  Is 
convinced  that  free  enterprise  is  a  desirable 
system  of  economic  control. 
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•  Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  of 

May  9,  1950: 

Missing  Files 

When  President  Truman,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  on  a  16-State  political  tour, 
released  a  limited  number  of  State  Depart- 
ment loyalty  files  to  the  Tydlngs  subcom- 
mittee, we  expressed  the  suspicion  that  the 
files  might  not  be  complete.  Senator  Mc- 
Cabthy,  In  a  radio  address  Saturday,  elab- 
orated on  the  same  thought  and  read  from 
an  official  FBI  report  of  the  laxity  of  the 
State  Department  In  allowing  access  to  Its 
files. 

Are  suspicions  Justified?  A  succinct  an- 
swer may  be  found  In  this  brief  paragraph 
from  the  May  8  issue  of  Newsweek: 

"The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  entire 
file  on  Its  1945  closed  hearings  In  the  Amer- 
asla  case,  In  w^lch  six  were  accused  of  steal- 
ing Government  documents  and  passing 
them  to  Communists,  is  missing." 
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No  offlclil  Washlrgton  file,  tt  tetms.  \s  In- 
sccesslble  to  spies.  Tiios*  who  have  liit 
greatest  trcuble  getting  to  the  £lea  are  ccm- 
mittees  that  art  looking  lor  the  spies. 

If  thcr;  are  cJlaloyal  employees  In  the  Stat« 
Department,  they  hare  had  6  weeks  to  alter 
and  remove  material  from  the  Department's 
tUee  If  the  Tydlngs  Committee  accepts 
them  at  face  value,  the  committee  Itself 
Beedi  tnrest lasting. 


Protest  Agalr.jt  Curtailment  of  Postal 
Serricc* 


exte:>sion  op  remarks 
hON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

CF    NTW    TTRK 

£N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATmS 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  this 
day  introducmg  a  bill,  the  effect  of  which 
^ould  nullify  the  intent  of  Postmaster 
I>onaldson  s  ord?r  of  April  17.  1950.  cur- 
tn:Ung  postal  services.  I  am  taking  this 
rr.fans  of  calling  this  legislation  to  the 
aitention  of  mj'  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  already  indicated  their  op- 
position to  the  FcstmasLer  Generals  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  order  would  cut  resi- 
deniial  mail  delivenes  from  two  to  one 
E  day.  Most  persons  will  get  their  mail 
in  the  afternoon  instead  of  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  at  present.  Collections  from 
boxes  would  be  curtailed:  deliveries  in 
b^s.-ness  districts  reduced  by  one  deliv- 
ery on  Saturdays;  post  offlce  windows 
vould  be  closed  at  5:30  p  m  ;  and  par- 
cel-post deliveries  limiled  to  one  a  day. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  between  4  300 
and  6.450  faithful  postal  workers  are 
facing  the  lo&s  of  their  jobs  because  of 
th;s  order.  In  addition,  the  public  will 
be  inconvemenctd,  and  business  handi- 
capped. 

It  has  been  statxl  that  most  of  the  em- 
ployees who  will  be  affected  by  curtailed 
employment  are  veterans.  Accordir^  to 
some  persons,  many  of  them  are  10- 
point  disabled  veterans.  These  postal 
«nployees.  most  of  whom  are  low-paid 
substitute  workers,  will  be  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  tht  brunt  of  this  directive. 

The  resulting  unemployment  will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  morale  of  the  pootal 
workers.  Mr.  Philip  Lepper,  president 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers.  AFL.  declared 
tliat  the  order  had  thrown  panic  into 
^the  hearts  of  the  letter  carriers  in  his 
organization. 

LJcewise.  Dav.:d  Silverglied,  president 
of  the  Joint  Conference  of  Affiliated 
Postal  Employees  of  Greater  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  stated  "that  the  American 
PK-cple  are  entitled  to  the  continuance 
and  maintenance  of  the  best  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  world.  This  order  will  not 
only  dLrupt  the  postal  service  as  we 
have  always  known  it.  but  will  destroy 
all  feelings  of  security  on  the  part  of  its 
Xaithful  employees." 

This  curtailment  of  employment  and 
■ervice  In  the  post  office  m-lll  result  In 
brepar''^!?  damage  to  our  postal  sys- 
tem.   W.uh  the  resulting  lowered  morale 


of  postal  workers,  shipments  will  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving In  the  past.  Mail  will  necessarily 
be  delayed.  The  departmental  order 
will  promote  Inefficiency  in  our  great 
postal  service. 

The  daily  mail  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
conimunication  system.  The  demand 
and  need  for  postal  service  is  now  greater 
than  ever.  It  Is  a  Government  function 
that  has  become  essential  to  the  growth 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  country. 
It  IS  unfair  to  deny  our  people  the  service 
they  want  and  the  service  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed.  It  is  unjiist 
to  throw  faithful  employees  out  of  work 
when  they  are  providing  such  a  service. 

The  curtailment  of  postal  services 
would  result  in  sizable  money  losses  to 
American  business. 

The  proposed  cut  In  postal  appropria- 
tions amounts  to  $24,921,000.  or  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  total  requested  budget.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  this  small 
a  cut  would  warrant  such  a  sweeping  re- 
duction in  employment  and  in  service. 
Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  jobs 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  lost 
and  that  8.000  first-  and  second-class 
post  offices  will  be  affected. 

There  are  other  ways  to  save  money 
than  to  fire  $40-a-week  postal  workers, 
most  of  whom  are  veterans.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  E>ostal  subsidies  could 
be  reduced  or  Congress  could  provide  the 
sum  of  money  requested.  In  speaking 
01  subsidies,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  8200,000,- 
000  subsidy  to  second-class  mail.  In 
addition,  the  Post  Office  Department's 
budget  supports  a  fifty  to  sixty  million 
dollar  airmail  subsidy.  Last  year,  third- 
class  maU  was  subsidized  to  the  extent 
of  $129,000,000,  and  fourth-class  mail 
was  subsidized  in  the  amount  of  S90.- 
000,003.  Our  foreign  mail  costs  $T4,0C0,- 
000  more  than  the  revenue  generated 
from  this  service.  We  do  not  have  to 
hire  $40-a-week  clerks  to  same  money — 
there  are  l)etter  ways  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  preservation 
of  jobs  to  the  faithful  postal  employees 
and  the  uninterrupted  excellent  services 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  which 
we  have  all  so  properly  become 
accustomed. 


Who  Won  in  Chrysler  Strike? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'I3 
Wednesday,  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  SHAPTR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  Interesting  article  by  John  R.  Stew- 
art, which  appeared  in  the  May  8  issue 
of  the  Detroitcr.  published  by  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Board  of  Commerce: 

Who  Won? 

Laat  week  the  100-day  Chrysler  itrlkt 
•nded,  the  Mcond  largest  and  costliest  In  th« 
automotive  Industry.  Who  won?  Certainly 
no  one  In  any  way  connected  with  the  making 


or  selling  of  Chrysler-made  cars  and  trucka. 
Certainly  not  the  merchanta.  the  service- 
establishment  owners,  or  the  employees  of 
such  places  In  Detroit  and  other  cities  where 
Chrysler  plants  or  Chrysler  supplier  plants 
are  located.  Certainly  not  the  city  of  De- 
troit which  paid  out  nearly  $2,000,000  In  wel- 
fare funds.    In  short,  nobody  won. 

This  billion-dollar  strike  resulted  In  a  few 
wage  adjustments  In  certain  planta  and 
classifications,  and  minor  noneconomlc 
changes.  Against  these  small  gains,  which 
could  have  been  obtained  without  suffering  a 
strike,  the  Chrysler  workers  lost  $87,000,000 
In  wages  and  forced  lossea  well  over  twice 
that  amount  among  fellow  workers  In  sup- 
plier pl£>nts — Including  those  In  raw-material 
plants,  transportation  facilities,  mines,  and 
farms. 

Chrysler's  89.000  v,orker8  lost  72  working 
days"  pay,  about  $984  per  worker,  or  a  total 
of  $87,000,000.  (Figures  based  on  earnings  of 
$1.71  per  hour,  average  figure  for  aU  hourly 
paid  factory  workers  in  Wayne  County,  1949.) 
Automobile  production  during  period  of  the 
strike  approximated  1,930,000  cars  and  trucks. 
With  Chrysler  In  operation,  total  would  have 
been  somewhat  greater,  probably  averaging 
out  at  about  the  158.400-car  weekly  level  pre- 
vailing just  prior  to  the  strike.  On  this  basis, 
total  automobile  output  over  the  100  days 
would  have  been  2,263,000.  Chrysler's  shure — 
as  indicated  by  its  proportion  In  the  year 
1949 — would  have  been  463,000  cars  and 
trucks.  Total  cost  of  these  cars  at  retail  was 
approximately  $950,000,000.  This  loss  was 
divided  about  as  follows: 

Chrysler  employees  lest' $108,000,000 

Chrysler  stockholders  lost ' 14,  OCO.  000 

Employees     and    stockholders 

lost  (retained  earnings)  » 27,000.000 

Loss  In  taxes' 66,000,000 

Loss  In  depreciation  fund' 22,000,000 

Suppliers    lost    (largely   wages 

lost,   ultimately)' 413.  OCO.  000 

Factory     cost     of     lost 
car  output 650,000,000 

Dealers  lost _ 162,000,000 

Optional  equipment,  handling 
charges,  sales  tax,  etc 138.  0<30.  000 

Total    300,000.000 

a—  ■ 

Retail   cost   of   lost   car 

output 950,  OCO.  000 

•  Based  on  Chrysler  Corp.  financial  siate- 
ment  for  1949. 

Before  strike  started,  workers  were 
promised  $100  a  month  pensions.  After  100 
days  of  strike,  workers  got  $100  a  month 
pensions. 

Did  Reuther  win?    Time  will  tell. 


Is  Our  Denaziticatioa  Program  Workiag? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NZW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOt:SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REC0R3, 1  Include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
April  30,  1950: 

Is     OUB     DENAZmCATION     PROGRAM     WORKING? 

I  brlns;  this  question  before  you  because 
It  is  basic  In  any  understanding  of  foreign 
policy. 

Nobody  seriously  believes  that  the  allied 
victory  resulted  In  the  disappearance  of  th« 
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Nazi  Ideology,  and  nobody  seriously  believes 
that  Germany  welcomed  with  open  arms  tlie 
occupation  authorities,  and  nobody  serious- 
ly believes  that  the  Germans  *iave  learned  or 
are  learning  the  meaning  of  democracy.  No- 
body Eerlously  believes  any  of  these  thlni?s, 
and  yet  we  find  that  the  problem  of  denazifi- 
cation Is  being  treated  with  mere  than  a 
measure  of  indifference  and  thpt  there  are 
a  good  many  who  hold  the  view  that  there 
are  many,  many  more  important  problems 
pressing  upon  the  occupation  authorities  and 
thnt  denazification  is  certainly  the  least  of 
them.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and 
nothing,  but  absolutely  nothing,  could  be 
more  dangerous. 

How  many  wars  must  be  fought  before  we 
learn  the  lesson  that  Ideas  are  as  powerful 
as  weapons?    The  sword  follov/s  the  word. 

The  Fascist  and  Nazi  Ideology  which 
brought  so  much  tragedy  to  the  world  must 
not.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  flourish  again.  To  Ignore  the 
danger  signals  In  Germany  is  to  ignore  a 
-threat  that  some  day  v^lU  grow  into  a  confla- 
gration that  will  burn  the  very  pattern  of 
civilization. 

Let  us  not  make  light  of  this.  What  hap- 
pened after  World  War  I  is  happening  after 
World  War  II.  Germany  is  again  being 
wooed.  She  is  being  groomed  to  be  the  belle 
of  the  ball  and  is  being  made  to  feel  that  she 
can  sell  her  charms  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
the  cold  war.  What  madners  is  this,  what 
consummate  folly  to  feed  in  this  way  the 
dangerous  German  ego — to  give  her  a  weapon 
of  blackmail? 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  resolution  I.  together 
with  several  others  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
have  Introduced: 

■Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJTalrs.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  relating  to  the  conduct 
and  status  of  the  denazification  program  in 
the  zone  of  Germany  under  occupation  by 
the  United  States,  especially  as  concerns  (a) 
the  result  of  transferring  responsibility  for 
denazification  to  the  German  authorities: 
(b)  whether  or  not  there  Is  infiltration  of 
former  Nazis,  Nazi  supporters,  and  other 
antidemocratic  elements  into  denaziflcr.tlon 
tribunals:  (c)  whether  or  not  former  Nrzis 
and  other  antidemocratic  elements  have  been 
eliminated  from  high  position  in  public  of- 
fice and  the  economic  life  of  Germany;  (d) 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  reinstatement 
of  th'.u^ands  of  Nazi  teachers  to  former  or 
bieher  positions  In  the  Bavarian  and  other 
public-school  systems;  (e)  whether  or  not 
there  is  resurgence  of  intensive  antlsemitlsm 
and  militant  nationalism  in  the  United 
States  zone;  (f)  whether  or  not  there  Is  a 
rise  of  strong  new  political  parties  based  on 
Nazi  doctrine  and  militarism;  (gi  wliether 
or  Hot  there  has  been  reappearance  of  Nazi- 
type  propaganda  in  the  German  press;  (h) 
whether  or  not  thTe  is  development  In  the 
German  youth  of  appreciation  of  and  devo- 
tion to  democratic  Institutions;  and  to  re- 
port with  expedition  Us  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
proper,  to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind  of  the 
urgency  of  such  an  investigation.  If  peace 
Is  to  be  deserved,  peace  deserves  to  te  worked 
for.  It  would  be  a  bitter  mistake  if  this 
resolution  were  permitted  to  die  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Let  me  point  to  a  few  of  these  danger  sig- 
nals I  made  reference  to  earlier.  For  exam- 
ple, wo  learn  that  the  Intelligence  S?rvice  of 
the  western  occupying  powers  in  Germany 
are  now  employing  former  Gestapo  person- 
nel and  former  members  of  the  SD,  the  Nazi 
security  service,  whose  main  task  was  once 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  special  assignments 
outside  the  Reich.  We  learn,  too.  that  the 
German  Party,  which  has  17  members  in  the 
Bundestag,  submitted  the  following  molioa 
to  the  Bonner  Assembly: 


"The  Bundestaf»  resolves  to  request  the 
Government  of  Western  Germany  to  submit 
to  the  Assembly  a  bill  ordering  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  all  pending  denazifica- 
tion cases  and  a  law  of  amnesty  in  favor  of 
denazified  persons  in  classes  III  and  IV. " 

While  classes  III  and  IV  refer  to  lesser 
offenders  and  followers.  It  would  nonetheless 
mean  the  reinstatement  of  former  civil 
servants  in  government,  state,  and  municipal 
services. 

We  know  that  the  major  offenders,  the 
former  top  Nazis,  have  not  been  brought  to 
trial  due  to  the  failure  of  the  denazifica- 
tion tribunals  to  act  vigorously.  Party  offi- 
cials, like  Franz  Richter.  member  of  the 
West  German  Parliament,  a&ked  not  only 
that  the  amnesty  resolution  be  adopted,  but 
urged  the  granting  of  restitutions  for  dam- 
ages  inflicted   by   denazification. 

Now  let  s  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
appointments  to  official  posts  in  the  Western 
German  Republic.  We  read  that  such  men 
like  Dr.  Hans  Rltter  vonLex  (once  in  a 
high  government  office  In  the  Chancellery 
of  the  Reich)  and  Dr.  Hans  Globke  (once 
adviser  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  when 
Hitler  was  in  power)  are  high  in  counsel  in 
Western  Germany. 

The  occupying  Western  Allies  abandoned 
the  licensing  system  for  the  press.  V/hat 
followed  revealed  Immediately  the  prevail- 
ing temper  of  the  German  people.  Not  less 
than  30  former  Nazi  publishers  ru.shed  back 
Into  the  newspaper  business  in  the  United 
States  zone  of  occupation  alone.  Among 
them  was  Max  Willmy,  the  notorious  pub- 
lisher of  Der  Stuermer. 

Likewise  a  few  days  after  the  discontinu- 
ance cf  the  licensing  system  for  political 
parties  in  the  American  zone,  three  political 
units  made  their  appearance:  (1 1  the  Social- 
ist Reichs  Party  in  Hesse.  (2)  the  German 
Action  Party,  and  (3)  the  German  Commu- 
nal Party,  all  of  which  hastened  to  proclaim 
the  policy  of  an  unbridled  nationalist. 

Let  us  look  a  bit  further.  As  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times,  Germans  no  longer 
ask  whether  their  country  is  to  be  rearmed, 
but  when.  There  is  talk,  of  a  limited  Ger- 
man army.  Ju't  what  is  meant  by  a  limited 
Germany  army?  One  that  will  impress  the 
Soviet,  but  will  not  alarm  the  French?  Does 
it  mean  strength  when  marching  toward 
Russia,  but  weak  when  facing  the  west? 
What  ridiculous  contradiction  is  this? 

Both  the  Associated  Press  and  Interna- 
tional News  Service  keep  sending  reports  cf 
secret  formation  of  former  German  cfflccr 
cliques. 

Naturally,  In  the  short  space  of  time  I  have 
with  ycu  I  cannot  dwell  In  too  much  detail 
on  all  these  symptoms  of  the  resurgence  of 
German  nationalism,  but  I  would  be  falling 
In  my  duty  if  I  did  not  sound  the  alarm. 

Now,  for  example,  In  contradiction  to  the 
occupation  statute  which  states  that  dis- 
placed persons  and  the  admission  of  refugees 
are  among  the  powers  reserved  to  the  occupa- 
tion authorities,  the  Allied  High  Commission 
of  Germany  recently  passed  a  law.  No.  13, 
dealing  with  Judicial  powers  in  the  re- 
served fiel(  -.  According  to  the  new  law,  al- 
m.ost  all  persons  may  come  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  German  criminal  and  noncrim- 
inal courts.  The  only  persons  exempted  are 
members  of  the  Allied  forces,  persons  ac- 
credited to  the  Allied  High  Commissioner, 
and  their  families.  This  may  mean  that  dis- 
placed persons  who  still  are  concentrated 
In  camps  will  in  the  future  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  German  courts. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  article  7  of  this 
law  contains  the  provision  that  the  occupa- 
tion authorities  may,  either  generally  or  In 
specific  case?,  withdraw  from  a  German  court 
any  proceeding  directly  affecting  persons  or 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  oc- 
cupation statute  or  suspend  any  decision  of 
a  German  cotirt  affecting  such  person.  The 
Xact  stUl  remains  that  an  act  of  withdrawal 
or  suspension  would  be  necessary  after  the 
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German  courts  have  had  the  original   Jur- 
isdiction. 

We  know  how  the  German  courts  have  be- 
haved in  denazification  cases,  as  witness  the 
Hedler  case.  We  know  how  the  German 
courts  have  behaved  when  any  claim  has 
been  pressed  against  a  German  citizen.  We 
know  that  the  German  courts  have  been 
affording  every  opportunity  to  the  extremist 
and  nationalists  to  make  themselves  heard. 
What  groundwork  is  this  for  future  tragedies? 
Let  us  return  now  to  the  more  general 
scene.  In  the  United  States  zone  of  west- 
ern Germany,  there  are  now  a  number  of 
actl'  e  groups  which  are  busy  Infiaming  the 
wounds  of  the  defeated  German.  There  Is, 
for  example,  the  League  for  German  Revival, 
whose  leader  Is  Otto  Strasser,  now  in  Can- 
ada. There  are  various  educational  organ- 
izations which  exist  as  cover-ups  for  Fas- 
cists, Nationalists,  and  anti-Semitic  groups. 
The  political  contact  office  led  by  Klaus 
Mehnert  is  a  typical  example.  Other  groups 
are  the  St.  Goarer  Circle,  the  Heiligenberger 
Circle,  the  Laupheimer  Circle,  and  the  Hum- 
boldt Association. 

The  hazardous  fact  remains  that  the  Llb- 
erali  in  Germany  find  neither  a  r'^ce  for 
them.selves  nor  encouragement.  We  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  flirting  with  Germa^ 
writers  to  dlsparge  democracy,  to  build  a 
powerful  militant  Germany,  and  to  fight  for 
a  united  Germany.  According  to  Drew 
Middleton  of  the  New  York  Times,  Com- 
munist pressure  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many is  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the 
radical  right-wing  political  groups  which  in- 
clude industrialists,  former  officers,  anti- 
Semites,  and  opportunists. 

It  cannot  be  said  often  enough  that  the 
m.ost  potent  weapon  against  communism  Is 
the  Ideological  one.  Rearming  Germany, 
bribing  Germany,  wooing  Germany,  Is  not 
the  answer.  It  sounds  to  some  like  an  ex- 
pediency we  must  use  in  the  cold  war,  but 
they  lose  sight  that  a  German-Russian  pact 
was  once  in  existence  and  could  be  again  if 
the  two  contracting  parties  believed  it  could 
be  used  to  a  self-serving  end. 

Mr.  McCloy.  High  Commissioner  of  Ger- 
many has  stated  unequivocally  "There  Is 
nationalism  in  Germany.  There  Is  a  nation- 
alist fringe  on  the  extreme  right  which  Is 
more  active  than  It  has  been.  There  Is  a 
Communist  fringe  that  plays  the  Soviet 
game,  and  there  is  the  persistent  tendency  of 
both  these  fringes  to  work  together." 

It  has  been  said  that  It  is  difficult  to  undo 
the  12-year  rule  of  Hitler  In  5  years.  Of 
course,  it  Is  difficult.  Does  that  mean  we 
work  less  toward  that  end  instead  of  more? 
Does  that  mean  that  we  are  to  proclaim 
that  we  are  permitting  the  resurgence  of 
nazlsm  and  nationalism  in  Germany  because 
not  that  we  dislike  the  German  less  but  that 
we  dislike  the  Russians  more? 

I  am  not  discounting  the  Russian  threat  of 
aggression.  I  am  as  gravely  and  as  seriously 
concerned  about  it  as  is  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  maintain  and  I  shall 
maintain  with  all  the  strength  possible,  that 
only  an  active,  thriving  liberalism — watered 
and  nurtured — in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  wherever  possible  can  help  us  in  the 
diminishing  of  the  Russian  threat.  Must  we 
forget  Buchenwald  and  Dachau?  Must  we 
forget  the  poison  and  venom  and  the  murder 
by  Nazi  Germany  because  a  country  of  an- 
other name  now  tlireatens  world  peace? 

Certainly  denazification  of  Germany  is  not 
an  easy  task.  It  Involves  vigorous  activity 
on  almost  every  plane  of  existence — social, 
cultural,  educational,  econom.ic.  etc.  For  ex- 
ample, only  a  few  short  days  ago  testimony 
was  received  by  the  subcommittee  on  the 
study  of  monopoly  power,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  that  there  Is  every  sign  of  a  re- 
viving steel  cartel.  That  Is  what  I  mean  bf 
activity  on  the  economic  plane. 

If  we  pay  lip  service  to  democracy  Ui4 
lip  service  alone,  and  do  not  let  our  rlgbt 
hand  know  what  our  left  hand  is  doing,  then 
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henceforth  w*  ghall  have  oiirselves  to  blame 
U  disastrr  evert. kc-  us.  As  c!tl2en*  of  the 
United  StatM.  u  mothers  and  fathers,  as 
free  men  and  wrmen  who  have  a  stake  In 
the  future.  «h->  have  a  responsible  part  to 
play — I  ask  y  >u  to  take  cognizance  of  thli 
problem  end  through  your  Representatives  In 
tlM  Congrees  exprees  your  concern  with  this 
growing  resurgence  of  German  natlonalUm 
aiul  that  you  a^  your  Representatives  In 
Onngreea  to  act  row  on  a  thorouch  explora- 
tion of  uur  denazification  program. 


Cartallment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R*c- 
OHD.  I  Include  the  foUovcmg  article. 

CVITAILMINT  OF  POSTAL  6ERV7CI: 

The  Poet  Office,  the  perfect  case  the  So- 
cialists always  cite  to  prove  that  socialism 
Is  better  than  free  enterprise,  has  come  a 
cropper.  Though  it  has  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly, it  cant  pay  expenses.  The  loss  for 
liMfl  was  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Politicians  do  not  like  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  aerrlcee  they  give  away,  so  they 
wanted  to  let  the  taxpayers  pay  the  differ- 
ence. 

Congress  thought  otherwise.  Congress  said, 
"Improve  your  methods,  cut  costs.  Put  in 
machinery  and  cut  down  the  losses."  The 
House  reduced  the  budget  the  Post  Office 
•aked  for  by  only  1  percent.  But  immediately 
the  Poet  Office  politicians  retaliated  by  re- 
ducing services,  reducing  deliveries,  delaying 
mails,  delaying  business,  and  throwing  thou- 
aands  of  men  out  of  Jobs.  Home  dellverlea 
will  be  cut  to  one  a  day.  collections  will  b« 
cut.  poet  offices  closed  at  earlier  hours  Let- 
ters In  New  York  Cliy  must  be  mailed  before 
e  30  p.  m.  or  lose  a  day.  This.  In  Mr.  Tru- 
man's  most   prosperoTis  period   of   all  time. 

Here  we  have  the  old  game  of  squeezing 
the  people,  to  make  them  bring  pressure  on 
Congren  to  pay  the  lossea.  The  Postmaster 
General  even  Instructed  all  the  postmasters 
•croaa  the  country  to  give  wide  publicity  to 
the  readjustments  provided  for  In  this  order. 
Time  is  short.  Congress  must  be  made  to 
Jump  through  the  hoops  by  violent  protests 
of  the  public. 

A  big  part  of  the  los*  Is  Inciorred  through 
carrying  mall  for  the  Ctovernment.  It  gets 
free  poetage  to  the  value  of  1149,000.000.  ac- 
cording to  Postmaster  General  Donaldson. 
The  GoTernment  propaganda  fur  social  secur- 
ity, public  housing,  socialized  medicine,  the 
Brannan  plan,  and  all  the  rest,  is  carried  by 
trains  and  plai.es  and  on  the  backs  of  mall 
carriers  free — at  t.<ixp>ayers'  expense.  The 
Administration  sends  out  tralnloads  of  prop- 
aganda free  of  postage  to  put  over  its  so- 
cialized measures.  The  cutting  down  of  the 
service  to  the  public  will  not  disturb  the  free 
aervice  to  the  Government  agencies.  That 
will  go  on  unimpaired. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  all  Member* 
of  Congreas,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic. In  both  Houses,  spend  only  ♦1.200.000 
on  franked  mall  against  the  Executive's 
$149  000.000  Those  whose  secret  aim  Is  to 
attack  Congress  complain  about  the  Con- 
gressmen's franking  pri\-llet;es.  In  fact,  con- 
gressmen spend  only  1  cei.t  for  every  $3  the 
admioutratlon  spends  on  p<-)stage  alone. 

Why  not  turn  the  post  office  over  to  prt- 
▼•tc  enterprise  tu  deliver  our  mall  more  effi- 


ciently and  at  less  cost?  Then  the  bureau- 
crats would  have  to  pay  the  postage  for 
their  prrpaganda.  We  did  this  In  the  early 
days.  Private  carriers  carried  the  mail  so 
much  better  and  more  cheaply  than  the 
post  office  that  several  times  they  nearly  put 
the  post  office  out  of  business.  They  would 
have  done  so  many  times  In  the  past  if  Con- 
gross  had  not  come  to  Its  rescue. 

Finally.  Congress  had  to  prohibit  compe- 
tition. It  made  a  legal  monopoly  of  the  mall 
business  for  the  Government  alone  to  do. 
All  private  competitors  have  been  barred,  by 
law.  from  showing  how  much  cheaper  and 
better  the  work  can  be  done  by  them. 

lent  It  fortunate  that  we  have  not  yet 
put  all  of  our  housing  and  food  and  medi- 
cine and  manufacturing  In  the  hands  of 
the  Government  to  manage?  We  have  not 
gone  completely  Socialist.  If  we  look  closely 
at  the  Socialists"  pet  projects  we  may  yet 
reverse  our  steps  and  recover  our  Ubertlea. 


Czech  Shoe  Probe 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Boston  Traveler  of  May  8, 1950: 

CziCH  Shoe  Prob« 

No  more  Czech-made  shoes  will  be  dumped 
In  the  United  States.  This  is  the  gratify- 
ing result  of  the  campaign  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Shoe  and  Leather  Association.  It  takes 
the  form  of  Instructions  to  the  United  States 
appraisers  of  merchandise  at  the  various 
ports  to  withhold  appraisement  of  shoes 
from  Czechoslovakia  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  New  England  association  has  evidence 
at  hand  that  shoes  costing  the  equivalent  of 
$7.50  In  Czechoslovakia  are  btlng  retailed 
at  $2  in  this  country.  Obviously  that  sort 
of  business  is  not  covered  either  by  the  laws 
of  economics  or  the  national  objective  of 
promoting  foreign  trade.  Czechoslovakia  la 
now  a  Russian  satellite.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  anything  better  calculated  to  help  the 
Red  cause  than  to  cause  unemployment  and 
unrest  in  the  United  States  by  flooding  us 
with  the  products  of  Iron  curtain  slave  labor. 
It  is  one  of  the  cold  war  strategies  against 
which  we  must  be  ever  on  guard. 


Drain  on  Coking  Coa!s  Spurs  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

Of  PEN.NSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  from 
a  recent  is*ue  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
trs  Journal.     Much  publicity  has  been 

Slven  to  the  tonnages  of  coal  still  re- 
iKiHlng  immlncd  In  the  United  States, 
And  It  has  left  th«  Impression  that  all 
grades  of  coal  are  Included  in  that  cate- 


gory. But  the  rapid  depletion  of  some 
of  the  very  highest  grades  of  coal  is  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  consumers  of 
Buch  coals.  One  of  the.se  high-grade 
coals  Is  coking  coal.  During  the  pa^t 
years,  through  the  profligacy  of  mine 
owners  and  operators,  valuable  coking 
coals  have  been  put  to  low-grade  U-s^s. 
and  the  two  World  Wars  have  also 
spurred  their  depletion. 

The  article  that  I  have  permission  to 
Include  in  my  remarks  is  cuiled  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  report.  Coal  and  Coke 
Production,  and  it  points  up  the  rapid 
depletion  of  these  coals  and  the  attend- 
ant anxiety  among  coke  producers. 

Drain  on  Cokjng  CoALa  Spt«s  Reseabch 

Spurred  by  heavy  drains  on  the  best-known 
and  most  easily  mined  beds  of  coking  coals, 
G.}vernment  and  Industry  are  working  to- 
gether to  stretch  the  available  supply. 

What  Is  being  done  in  this  direction,  in- 
cluding research  and  a  new  survey  of  our 
coal  reserves  Is  outlined  in  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
report  Just  released.  Coal  for  Coke  Produc- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  best  seams  of  coking  coal  have 
already  been  exhausted  due  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  steel  In  two  world  wars,  plus 
the  mounting  peacetime  insistence  on  using 
Increasing  amounts  of  the  available  smoke- 
less type  of  bituminous  coal. 

Virtually  all  of  the  best  coking  coal  Is  In 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  report  points 
out.  but  these  deposits  represent  only  about 
4  percent  of  the  Nation's  estimated  coal  re- 
serves, if  allowance  is  made  for  unrecover- 
able and  low-grade  coal. 

Thus,  the  foreseeable  exhaustion  of  good 
coking  coals  has  added  to  the  pressure  for 
research  to  develop  more  effective  blending 
of  high-ranking  coal  with  lower  grade  types, 
as  well  as  the  up-grading  of  those  coals  with 
high  ash  or  sulfur  content  so  that  they  may 
be  made  to  yield  coke  acceptable  for  blast 
furnace  use,  the  report  states. 

Since  World  War  II,  Bureau  of  Mines  field 
and  laboratory  studies  on  this  problem  have 
In  the  main  been  concerned  with:  (1)  a 
survey  of  the  washing  characteristics  of  coals, 
by  beds  and  mining  fields;  and  (2)  an  experi- 
mental study  cf  processes  for  separating  the 
good  from  the  poorly  coking  constituents  of 
coals  of  marginal  coking  qualities.  The  Bu- 
reau has  installed  experimental  slot-type 
ovens  at  Pittsburgh,  Ttiscaloosa,  Ala.,  and 
Golden,  Colo.,  to  study  various  blends  of 
eastern,  central,  and  western  coals. 

At  present  the  Bureau  and  the  Geological 
Survey  are  engaged  in  making  a  reappraloal 
of  the  national  ccal  reserves,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  published  on  a  county  basis, 
giving  the  tonnages  of  each  coal  bed  and  the 
ranges  of  quality.  Reserves  will  be  reported 
In  two  classes:  meaetired  (proved),  and  Indi- 
cated (probable). 


The  President's  Speeches  at  Burlicgtsn, 
Ottuciwa,  Creston,  and  Pacific  Junc- 
tion, Icwa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speeches 
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delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Burlington.  Ottumwa.  Creston, 
and  'Pacific  Junction,  Iowa,  on  May  8, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Presichnt  at  Btnu-iNCTow, 
Iowa 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  had  such  a  happy  birthday. 

It  is  good  to  be  back  in  Iowa  a^ain,  I  as- 
sure you.  It  always  n.akes  me  feel  at  home 
In  this  great  corn  State.  You  see,  I  live  in 
a  corn  State  to  the  south  of  you,  and  I  never 
have  admitted  that  lo^^a  grows  taller  corn, 
but  sometimes  I  have  to. 

I  am  making  a  trip  across  the  country  so 
that  I  can  see  first-hand  how  the  people 
are  getting  along  and  what  problems  they  are 
facing.  I  also  want  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems that  all  of  us  are  facing  together.  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  public 
affairs.  There  is  no  other  way  for  me  to  get 
the  truth  to  the  people  but  to  come  out  and 
tell  it  to  you.  That  has  been  demonstrated — 
2  years  ago — very  well,  I  think.  When  the 
people  know  the  truth,  when  the  people  can 
weigh  the  facts.  I  have  no  qualms  about  the 
decision  they  will  make.  It's  the  democratic 
way  for  people  to  argue  the  issues — the  only 
way  you  can  understand  what  I  am  trying  to 
do.  The  only  way  you  can  understand 
whether  I  have  carried  out  the  platform  on 
which  I  was  elected  In  1948  Is  for  me  to  make 
a  report  to  you,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doin^, 
and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that.  It  is 
not  political,  it  is  what  any  head  of  an  organ- 
ization does  once  a  year.  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  do  it  last  year,  I  had  too  much  to 
do,  but  I  am  with  you  this  time  to  tell  you 
the  facts,  and  when  you  have  the  facts,  I 
am  perfectly  happy  on  what  yo'u  will  do 
with  them. 

Our  democracy  works  because  there  Is  al- 
ways a  free  and  open  discussion  between 
the  citizens  of  this  country  and  their  elected 
representatives  In  town  halls.  State  capitals, 
and  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Sometimes,  the 
discussions  in  Washington,  D.  C,  are  not 
exactly  to  the  point,  but  they  still  have  dis- 
cussions. 

This  is  what  makes  this  country  diilerent 
from  a  dictatorship.  Our  Government  works 
for  the  people.  It  is  a  Government  of  and 
by  and  for  the  people,  and  its  only  reason  for 
existence  is  to  help  build  a  more  secure  and 
a  better  life  for  its  citizens. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  make 
sure  that  cur  economy  continues  to  grew 
and  prosper,  so  that  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try can  have  a  better  living  standard.  We 
have  a  higher  living  standard  in  this  country 
now  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  the  high- 
est in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  way  for 
us  to  keep  these  gains  and  do  even  better  In 
the  future  is  to  see  to  it  that  farmers  and 
businessmen  and  working  men  and  women 
move  forward  together.  Everybody  ought 
to  have  a  fair  and  square  chance  at  the 
economic  prosperity  cf  this  country.  That's 
all  I'm  working  for. 

Here  In  Burlington.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
people  that  the  people  In  town  are  pros- 
perous only  when  the  farmers  are  well  off. 
Certainly  the  farmers  have  learned  that  they 
have  good  markets  only  when  wages  are  high 
enough  for  the  people  in  town  to  buy  what 
the  farmers  Trow. 

I  am  working  for  a  farm  program  that  will 
give  the  farmers  a  good  income.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  speech  later  in  the  day.  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr  .  When  I  will  tell  exactly  what  kind  of 
farm  laws  we  need  on  the  books  so  that 
farmers  will  always  have  good  incomes,  and 
Will  always  be  raising  the  kind  of  crops  we 
ne<?d.  rather  than  raising  huge  unusable  sur- 
pluses thrt  the  Government  has  to  buy,  and 
Bometiines  has  to  destroy. 


Of  course,  I  am  Just  as  interested  in  work- 
ing for  the  wellare  of  people  in  cities  and 
towns  as  I  am  for  those  on  the  farms,  be- 
cause you  can't  have  one  section,  or  one 
sector,  of  a  population  prosperous  and  have 
the  others  in  misery.  They  must  all  belong 
together  and  share  the  gccd  things  of  life. 

We  have  passed  a  housing  law  last  year 
that  will  mean  nearly  a  million  new  housing 
xmits  all  over  the  country  in  the  next  5 
years,  for  families  who  otherwise  couldn't 
afford  decent  hO'jses. 

That  is  the  kind  of  progressive,  forward- 
looking  measure  I  am  working  lor  in  the 
fields  cf  social  security,  health,  and  educa- 
tion. Many  States  need  new  schools  and 
more  teachers.  The  only  way  our  boys  and 
girls  can  get  the  kind  of  education  they  need 
is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  the 
States  improve  their  school  systems. 

A  lot  of  people  are  expecting  me  to  talk 
about  what  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has 
done  on  these  matters.  Just  as  I  told  the 
country  2  years  ago  the  truth  about  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

I  will  say  one  thing,  and  say  it  emphatic- 
ally, the  Elehty-first  Congress  has  done  a 
lot  better  than  the  Eightieth  ever  did.  and  it 
is  going  to  do  a  lot  more  than  it  has  done  up 
to  date. 

The  record  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is 
not  complete  yet.  but  when  it  finally  finishes 
its  work  and  goes  home,  then  I  will  be  ready 
to  come  back  and  give  you  the  full  details, 
and  let  the  chics  fall  where  they  may.  The 
country  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  out  here  for  now,  is  to 
tell  you  the  facts  In  language  that  you  and  I 
speak,  and  that  you  can  understand.  And 
I  believe  that  when  I  get  tliroueh  you  will 
understand  just  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to 
do.  And  when  the  Eighty-fi^st  Congress 
quits.  I  think  it  is  going  to  have  a  good 
record.    I  am  going  to  bet  on  it.  anyway. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  all 
these    happy   birthday   greetings. 

Eemap.ks  of  the  Pezsident  at  OntrMwA.  Iowa 

Thank  you  very  much;  thank  you  very 
much.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  this  warm  and  wonderful  recep- 
tion. It  IS  one  of  the  finest  gatherings  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  long  time.  Net  since  Dexter, 
Iowa,  have  I  seen  such  a  gathering.  In  1948 
that  was,  you  remember.  There  were  10 
acres  of  people  at  that  mesting.  and  I  was 
asked  how  I  measure  people,  and  I  said  ycu 
c:in  put  9.600  people  on  an  acre,  ^nd  if  you 
multiply  that  by  10.  that's  96. COO  people.  I 
don't  know  how  many  there  are  here. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  there 
Is  a  young  man,  working  for  the  opposition, 
who  has  been  following  me  in  a  plane  to  lock 
the  situation  over.  Now  that  young  man  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  save  himself  a  little 
money,  and  if  he  will  buy  a  ticket  and  get  on 
the  train.  I  will  take  him  along;  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  has  been  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  reception  I  have  had  this 
morning  and  with  the  crowds  as  I  have  been, 
and  I  hope  ^e  will  make  that  report  to  the 
opposition  so  that  they  can  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

ThL3  morning  I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly 
about  your  future,  and  the  future  cf  the  rest 
of  the  jjeople  all  over  the  country.  That  is 
why  I  am  here,  to  tell  you  the  truth  about 
what  your  Government  is  doing.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  for  me  to  get  the  facts  to  the 
people,  but  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  on 
another  trip — and  on  that  trip  I  was  followed 
also — I  demonstrated  to  the  people  at  that 
time  that  when  they  know  the  truth  and  the 
facts,  ycu  can't  fool  them.  « 

These  are  troubled  times  In  the  world.  All 
of  us  know  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  a 
peaceful  world  is  by  keeping  the  United 
States  strong  and  prosperous.  We  can  have 
such  strength  and  prosperity  only  if  the 
farmers,  the  btisuiessmen.  and  the  workers 
are  well  off.     Ycu  know,  right  here  in  Ot- 


tumwa that  your  meat-packing  house  and  all 
other  businesses  in  town  depend  on  the  in- 
comes of  the  farmers  for  miles  around.  You 
know,  too,  that  your  businessmen  and  your 
farmers  and  your  workers  have  a  mutual  In- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  all  our  economy. 

Well,  that  is  true  of  the  whole  country,  too, 
because  this  country  can't  remain  prosperous 
unless  ycu  in  this  area  prosper.  We  must 
make  sure  that  Iowa  farmers  never  again  have 
to  burn  their  corn  for  fuel  like  they  did  20 
years  ago.  1  intend  to  keep  on  working  to 
see  that  farmers  and  wor'tters  and  business- 
men get  a  fair  deal,  and  that's  all  anybody 
can  ask  for. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  speech  In  Lincoln 
today — in  Lincoln,  Nebr. — and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  what  kind  of  farm  program  we  need, 
and  I  am  going  to  make  it  easy  and  simple 
for  everybody  to  understand,  and  it  won't  be 
complicated  or  garbled.  It  will  be  Just  ex- 
actly what  we  need.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
those  problems  specifically,  without  dodging 
the  issues,  as  many  people  have  dodged  them 
In  the  past. 

You  hear  today  a  lot  of  wild  charges  that 
an3"thlng  new  which  we  propose  for  the 
farmer  is  socialism  and  regimentation. 
Thai  s  an  old  cry  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  ever  since  1887. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a  man 
from  my  home  State  who  was  in  Congress 
back  in  the  eighties.  His  name  was  William 
Henry  Hatch,  and  his  name  was  attached  to 
many  Iziws  which  benefit*  the  farmer. 

Congressman  Hatch  was  the  author  of  a 
law  in  1837  which  granted  815.000  a  year  for 
each  State  to  set  up  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  connection  with  its  agricultural 
college.  There  were  a  let  of  folks  who  raised 
cain  when  that  bill  got  to  the  Senate.  You 
would  have  thought  that  the  end  of  the 
world  V.  as  Just  around  the  corner.  One  Sen- 
ator from  the  great  State  of  Kansas  said  that 
this  proposal  was  cooked  up  in  response  to 
the  "clamor  of  a  certain  select  class  of  self- 
constituted  reformers." 

This  Senator  went  en  to  say,  and  these  are 
his  ercact  words — new  this  was  in  1887 — 
sounds  like  an  argument  in  the  Senate  now: 
"It  illustrates  a  tendency  of  this  class  of  agi- 
tators to  demand  the  continued  interposi- 
tion of  the  Na'uional  Government  in  State 
and  local  and  domestic  affairs,  and  with  the 
result,  as  I  believe,  of  absolutely  destroying 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  individual 
conduct,  and  subverting  the  theory  on  which 
the  Government  is  based."  Now.  that  is  an 
exact  quotation  from  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, who  is  also  famous  as  a  poet. 

Now,  that  sounds  Just  like  the  attacks 
which  are  being  made  today  against  any  pro- 
gressive m.easure.  But  it  is  even  more  Inter- 
esting because  a  few  miles  north  of  here,  at 
Ames,  the  Iowa  State  .Agricultural  College 
has  been  using  the  Hatch  Act  funds  since 
1887.  It  is  still  using  them  today,  and  there 
has  been  no  limitation  of  anybody's  freedom 
In  lova  as  a  result  that  I  know  of. 

I  think  that  cur  system  of  agriculttiral 
research  and  education  provides  real  strength 
for  cur  democracy.  Your  own  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames  is  an  outstanding  part  of 
this  great  system.  We  have  the  same  situa- 
tion down  in  Missouri,  and  even  in  Kansas, 
where  that  S?natcr  made  that  statement. 

The  agricultural  colleges  in  the  other 
States  are  doing  likewise.  Each  one  is  a 
part  of  this  great  system  of  research  and 
education  that  extends  all  the  way  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  individual 
on  the  farm. 

Whenever  ycu  hear  people  attacking  agri- 
cultural education,  or  ether  progressive 
measures  that  will  benefit  the  farmer  and 
the  worker  and  the  rest  cf  the  people.  Just 
remember  that  agricultural  education  has 
been  a  part  of  our  demccratic  way  of  lij« 
since  the  days  cf  Thomas  JefferEon,  sad  I 
hope  it  always  will  be  m  the  luiu~c. 
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Wow,  I  want  jm  p*opl«  to  dlxtloctiy  un- 
<l*r*tand  tfiai  I  am  here  irportUig  to  ycu  aj 
it>e  PrMtdent  of  th*  United  States,  ptving 
y->u  an  outline  of  things  Jiost  as  they  are  la 
Wachlnirton.  and  Just  as  I  would  like  to  have 
Umn  to  be  In  Washlc^:ton.  I  have  a  perfect 
r1(ht  to  do  that.  That  Is  part  of  my  Job.  to 
let  70a  know  just  exacUy  what  the  facts  are; 
and  when  I  tell  them  to  you  I  thlr^k  you  can 
nadvsUcd  ttiat  they  are  not  farbled  by 
sooMlMXly  who  wants  to  give  a  wrong  Im- 
pnmon.  Tou  understxid  them  in  1948. 
and  ycu  are  going  to  understand  them  in 
19S0.  and  when  we  get  through,  when  I  re- 
port to  you  the  next  time,  you  are  going  to 
b«  happy  and  satUQed  with  the  results. 

I  can't  tell  yju  how  very  mxieh  I  appreci- 
ate this  magnificent  r-ception  ihia  morning. 
It  Is  grand.    I  will  remeit.ber  It  all  my  lUe. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

RncAKKs  OF  THi  FitEsn>E»rr  at  Cmston,  low* 

Thank  you  very  much.  1  appreciate  the 
fact  that  ycu  are  willing  to  stand  around  in 
the  rain  like  this  for  a  chance  to  get  a  look 
at  and  to  hear  your  President.  It  certainly 
ts  a  oocnplUnent  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  It 
more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Ycu  know,  this  city  is  almost  due  nor:h  of 
Independence.  Jkfo.  They  are  In  the  same 
kind  of  btuegra&s  country  down  there  that 
yoa  are  here.  You  people  are  fortunate  la 
having  some  of  the  best  growing  soil  In  the 
whole  Middle  West.  I  have  been  glad  to  see 
that  you  know  how  to  take  care  of  that  soil 
and  that  you  know  the  Importance  of  the 
farm  problems  with  which  we  are  faced  to- 
day. 

Two  of  the  biggest  problems  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  electric  power  and  an 
adequate  water  supply.  I  was  glad  to  get  a 
report  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  shows  that  you  are  well 
on  the  way  to  solving  your  electric  and  water 
problems. 

This  report — I  have  got  It  right  here;  I  have 
to  keep  it  chained  down  to  keep  it  from  blow- 
ing away — tells  how  the  Rural  Eectrlflcation 
Administration  has  Joined  with  the  city  and 
the  State  of  Iowa  In  a  project  to  build  a  new 
dam  and  re8er\-olr.  They  ought  to  bring  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  this  good  city  of  Crcston. 
They  will  mean  more  power,  a  better  water 
supply,  and  a  better  life  for  this  entire  area. 

You  know,  there  are  all  sorts  of  places  in 
the  United  States  that  are  having  water  and 
po4er  troubles.  I  appointed  a  Commission 
here  not  long  ago  to  look  Into  the  whole 
Situation  from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  Florida.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  in  which  the  REA  is  working, 
tcigetiier  with  Creston  and  the  State  of  Iowa, 
In  this  project.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  we  sre  Joining  in  cooperative  effort 
all  over  the  country.  Some  people  tell  you 
that  the  Federal  Government  In  Washington 
Is  trying  to  take  over  everything.  That  kind 
of  talk  l£  Just  plain  nonsense.  It  1b  Just  not 
tiue 

We  are  all  partners  together.  We  believe 
that  we  can  solve  our  problems  by  the  kind 
of  city.  Slate,  and  Federal  cooperation  which 
Ls  belpln.?  you  build  this  new  dam  and  reser- 
voir in  Creston. 

If  we  could  get  the  same  kind  of  ccxspera- 
tlon  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
have  here,  the  problem  of  guaranteeing  world 
peace  would  be  a  simple  one. 

This  cooperative  spirit  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Fair  Deal  jsrogram.  By  broaden- 
ing the  opportunities  for  a  good  education, 
health,  aoclal  security,  and  a  high  standard 
of  llTlng.  we  are  helping  each  other  aud.  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  the  United  States 
strong  and  prosperous. 

Tou  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  for  the 
opportunity  to  stop  here  a::d  how  mi  ch  I 
«pptcclate  your  willlngo— s  to  stund  ar  juud 


In  the  rain  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
It  Is  a  compliment  to  me,  and  It  Is  a  com- 
pliment to  you.  because  you  are  Interested 
In  public  affairs.  I  am  here  to  report  to  you. 
V3  tell  you  what  the  problems  are  with  which 
this  great  Nation  is  faced,  and  to  give  you 
some  Idea  of  how  I  am  trying  to  solve  them 
as  your  public  servant.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much.  I  have  had  a  most 
cordial  welcome  all  the  way  across  the  great 
State  of  Iowa.  I  dont  think  I  ever  had  a 
happier  birthday  than  this  one.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Remasks  or  THE  Prestdent  at  Pacittc 

JCNCrcN,  lOWA 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  know.  I  have 
had  a  grand  trip  through  Icwa  today.  In 
some  pl.ces  the  weather  has  not  been  all 
that  you  would  expect  for  a  meeting  of  this 
sort,  but  the  people  turned  out  Just  the 
same,  and  that  u  a  compliment,  a  high  com- 
pliment, when  people  come  cut  In  inclement 
weather,  although  I  understimd  you  wanted 
the  ralD.  anyway,  so  maybe  you  wanted  the 
rain  and  not  the  President — I  don't  know. 

I  have  t>een  through  some  great  country 
this  morning.  It  is  fine  to  see  Iowa  lo«jking 
so  prosperous.  I  remember  very  clearly  whnt 
conditions  were  like  in  Iowa  Jiist  about  20 
years  ago.  We  were  Just  as  badly  off  down 
in  Missouri.  Corn  w.as  selling  at  30  cenu  a 
bushel,  and  the  farmer  was  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel.  Farm  mortgages  were  be- 
ing foreclosed.  I  can  remember  it  very  dis- 
tinctly. I  remember  one  Iowa  Judge  almost 
got  hanged  for  foreclosing  a  farm  ud  here. 

Just  think  of  the  difference  tcxlay,  not  a 
single  bank  failure  in  a  year,  here  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  That  Is  because  we  have  had  a  w  n- 
derful  prosperity  all  over  the  country  in  the 
past  few  years.  Business  has  been  booming. 
Factories  have  been  working  at  peak  peace- 
time rates.  The  farm  income  has  been  high, 
too.  Of  course.  It  has  not  been  as  high  as 
It  was  during  the  war,  and  It  fell  a  good 
deal  last  year,  t)ecause  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  right  kind  of  farm  legislation  on  the 
books. 

One  reason  why  no  banks  have  been  fall- 
ing these  days  is  because  people  now  have 
complete  confidence  in  them  They  know 
that  their  deposits  are  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  We 
take  the  FDIC  for  granted  today. 

But,  when  President  Roosevelt  first  pro- 
posed it  back  In  1933.  a  lot  of  reactionaries 
set  up  a  terrible  howl.  One  prominent  Gov- 
ernor said — and  he  was  a  neighbor  of  yours: 
"The  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  entire  banking  system  of 
the  Nation."     Think  of  that— think  of  that! 

Well,  the  prediction  was  nonsense.  So 
were  all  the  other  predictions  against  the 
other  great  progressive  measures  of  the  thir- 
ties aud  forties.  And  so  are  all  of  the  pre- 
dlrtions  about  doom  and  disaster  which 
some  people  are  trotting  out  today. 

The  same  old  scare  words  aboQt  improve- 
ments In  housing,  farm  legislation,  and  so- 
cial security,  are  being  used  over  and  over ' 
again  by  the  people  who  don't  want  us  to 
continue  growing  and  becoming  stronger.  I 
don't  think  you  are  going  to  be  fooled  by 
those  scare  words  any  more  than  when  peo- 
ple told  you  20  years  a'^o  that  gtiaranteelng 
bank  deposits  would  ruin  the  country. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  Washington,  working 
right  along  with  all  the  ];>eople  of  the  coun- 
try, to  keep  UK  growing  and  prosperous. 

I  am  makftig  this  trip  so  that  I  can  find 
out  Just  exactly  how  things  are  going,  and 
what  It  Is  you  want  your  Government  to  do. 
I  want  to  keep  us  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
and  1  want  you  to  understand  what  I  stand 
for.  aud  why  I  send  d^wu  the  messages  I 


have  been  sending  down  to  the  Congreai 
In  the  Interests  of  all  the  people,  the  farm- 
ers, the  businessmen,  and  the  worker^.  I 
think  It  is  proper,  and  I  think  It  Is  rlgh*.  that 
the  President,  who  Is  your  hired  man,  should 
ccme  out  once  in  a  while  and  let  you  get  a 
look  at  him  and  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  find  out  If  he  Is  the  same  fellow 
who  was  out  hunting  for  votes  2  years  ago. 

I  have  enjoyed  today  very  much.  You 
know.  It  Is  quite  a  day  for  me.  I  am  £6 
years  old  today.  I  know  you  will  say  I  don't 
look  It.  but  I  am. 

It  has  been  great.  The  pecple  of  Iowa 
have  shown  me  a  wonderful,  wonderful  wel- 
come, and  I  am  going  over  Into  Nebraska 
now,  and  I  am  going  to  Lincoln  and  make 
a  specific  speech  on  what  I  believe  Is  proper 
for  the  farm  program  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  I  am  going  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  and  simple  so  you  can  under- 
stand It.  Nobody  vlll  have  a  chance  to 
garble  It  up,  because  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  over  the  radio,  and  you  are  going  to  hear 
Just  exactly  what  I  have  to  say,  and  nobody 
will  have  to  Interpret  It  but  yourselves. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  am  out  on  this  trip.  I 
want  you  to  underst.Tnd  the  facts  as  they 
are.  You  don't  very  often  get  a  chance  to  do 
that,  because  people  don't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  all  the  records  of  the  Con- 
gress, you  don't  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
messages  which  I  send  down,  you  don't  have 
a  chance  to  read  the  debates.  What  you  read 
is  something  that  Is  skimmed  off  the  top. 
that  will  maybe  make  a  headline,  and  some- 
times It  doesn't  m.ean  a  thing. 

I  do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
cordiality  to  me  today  In  the  great  State  of 
Iowa,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
am  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  am  still 
working  for  you.  I  am  trying  to  do  just 
exactly  what  I  told  you  I  would  do  in  1943, 
and  I  hope  I  haven't  changed  a  bit. 

Thank  ycu  very  much. 


The  President'f  Speech  at  Galesburg,  III. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

cr 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

1.1J    IlXlNcIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1950.  President  Truman  made  a  speech 
In  the  City  of  Galesburg  and  in  my  State 
of  Illinois.  Although  he  stopped  there 
at  an  early  morning  hour,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Kaihenng  of  eager  men  a. id 
women,  greater  than  ever  before  wit- 
nessed by  that  city.  His  speech  was  of 
course  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  acclaim. 

Of  course,  this  indicates  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  approve 
of  his  utterances  and  policies.  Reports 
indicate  that  President  Truman  has  been 
similarly  received  in  every  town,  hamlet, 
vllla;-re.  and  city  that  he  stopped  at. 

On  May  15,  our  beloved  President  will 
be  in  my  own  city,  the  preat  city  of 
Chica,t;o.  where  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  him  to  make  a  major  speech. 
I  know  that  he  will  be  received  by  the 
greatest  crowd  ever  to  assemble  in  the 
Chicago  Stadium,  and  same  will  be  over- 
filled with  some  250.000  admirers  He 
will  .speak  on  Monday  evcniuij.  May  15, 
19JC.  from  Chicago. 
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I  am  indeed  happy  to  insert  the  text 
of  President  Truman's  speech  made  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  to  be  read  by  all.  More- 
so,  I  am  pleased  at  the  privilege  given 
me  personally,  to  see  and  hear  the  Presi- 
dent in  Chicago  next  week. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  certainly  is  good  to  see 
all  of  you.  I  appreciate  your  coming  out 
this  early  In  the  morning  to  see  m.e.  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  "be  back  In  Illinois  once 
more.  They  tell  me  that  Knox  College  In 
Galesburg  is  famous  for  some  very  great 
people.  I  have  been  told  that  Carl  Sand- 
burg and  Eugene  Field  were  alumni  of  Knox 
College.  My  wife  had  a  great  uncle  who 
was  a  graduate  of  that  college  and  one  of 
our  great  Circuit  Judges  in  Jackson  Covmty, 
Mo.  I  am  also  told  that  Adlai  Stevenson 
cam?  from  this  town,  and  that  reminds  me 
of  something — my  first  "sashay"  Into  politics 
v.as  in  1892  and  I  wore  a  white  cap  to  school, 
end  across  the  top  of  It  It  said  Cleveland 
and  Stevenson.  That  was  Adlal's  grand- 
father, that  Stevenson.  Well,  some  big  Re- 
publican boys  took  my  cap  away  from  me 
End  tore  it  up.  and  the  Republican  boys  have 
been  trying  to  do  that  to  me  ever  since. 

I  am  starting  out  on  this  trip  which  will 
take  me  almost  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am 
mak  ng  the  trip  so  I  can  give  a  report  to 
the  American  people  on  some  of  the  major 
proolems  which  this  country  faces  today. 
I  wanted  to  come  out  here  to  find  out  what 
you  think  about  them,  and  to  let  you  know 
what  I  am  thinking  about.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  It.  I  am  not  running  for 
office.  I  am  merely  making  a  report  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  what  has 
happened  since  you  honored  me  by  making 
me  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  and  that  Is 
my  privilege  and  my  duty. 

Our  democracy  is  strong  because  we  have 
always  had  this  kind  of  free  and  open  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  our  citizens  and 
their  elected  officials.  One  of  the  great  Lln- 
ccln-Douglas  debates  was  held  right  here 
In  Galesburg. 

Democracy  was  strengthened  In  those  days 
by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on  the  great 
problems  which  confronted  the  country  at 
that  time.  We  can  make  our  country 
stronger  today  by  the  same  kind  of  discus- 
sion. 

I  like  discussion.  I  like  discussion  of  the 
Issues,  and  I  like  to  confine  the  discussion 
to  the  issues,  not  the  side  Issues  and  foolish- 
ness. 

Today,  May  8.  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
VE-day.  Instead  of  having  the  kind  of 
world  we  hoped  we  would  get  after  the  war, 
we  find  that  the  kind  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy we  enjoy  here  In  the  United  States 
Is  being  threatened  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  threatened  by  Soviet  communism, 
which  is  trying  to  wipe  out  democratic 
countries  everywhere. 

The  kind  of  decisions  you  and  I  make  in 
the  next  few  months  and  years  will  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  a  world  we  are  going  to 
live  In,  and  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
a  third  world  war. 

We  face  a  clear-cut  choice  between  two 
courses  of  action.  We  can  either  isolate  our- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  we  can 
take  constructive  steps  to  build  lasting 
world  peace.  And  that  Is  Just  exactly  what 
1  am  trying  to  do. 

Now.  isolationism  would  be  a  cheap  policy 
t')  follow.  It  would  be  easy  and  cheap  to  stop 
spending  money  on  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  and  to  stop  sending  supplies  to 
ether  countries  who  survived  the  great  war. 
We  can  stop  these  tihlngs  today.  Isolation- 
Ism  would  be  mighty  cheap  lor  today   and 


tomorrow,  and  maybe  next  week.  You  re- 
member how  cheap  Isolationism  was  In  the 
1920s.  Taxes  were  cut.  at  least  for  the  big 
fellows,  but  look  at  the  terrible  price  we  have 
paid  for  isolationism  in  the  Second  World 
War. 

Today,  exactly  the  same  issue  faces  us. 
There  are  still  some  men  who  keep  telling  you 
that  we  can  economize  by  following  an  iso- 
lationist policy.  These  men  cant  see  be- 
yond the  ends  of  their  noses.  They  dent 
see  that  Isoiatlonlsm  would  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  be  swallowed  up  by  communism. 
That  would  certainly  bring  on  a  new  world 
war.  Just  as  it  did  in  1939.  We  reneged  In 
1921,  Just  as  Russia  today  Is  doing  it  with 
the  help  of  our  own  isolationists. 

I  don't  think  I  need  tell  you  that  another 
world  war  would  not  be  fought  and  carried 
or.  on  foreign  soil,  as  the  last  two  have  been. 
The  terrible  weapons  now  available  could  be 
used  to  tear  up  our  cities  by  the  roots. 

Some  people  get  hysterical  in  the  face  of 
problems  like  these.  I  believe  that  we  should 
meet  this  challenge  calmly.  We  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  support  the 
United  Nations  and  to  help  the  free  nations 
abroad  who  are  putting  up  such  a  good  fight 
against  communism.  And  we  ourselves  must 
stay  strong. 

I  have  often  said.  "Our  goal  must  be  not 
peace  In  our  time,  but  peace  for  all  time." 

We  can  have  peace,  but  it  takes  hard  work, 
and  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  We 
are  now  spending  71  percent  of  our  budget 
to  pay  the  cost  of  past  wars,  and  to  prevent 
a  future  war.  It  would  be  easy  enough — 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  cut  the  expenses 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  cut  off  help  to 
European  countries  that  are  trying  to  sur- 
vive communism.  That  would  be  easy 
enough  to  do,  and  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget.  But  In  the  long  run  we  would  pay 
the  fiddler.  This  Is  the  financial  load  which 
Is  causing  a  deficit,  trying  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  from 
my  heart  that  this  cost  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  cost  of  losing  the  peace. 

In  1945  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
was  $103,000,000,000.  When  Japan  folded 
up  in  September,  I  cut  off  $65. 000. OC 0.000  of 
that  budget  and  canceled  the  contracts  so 
that  money  would  not  have  to  be  spent.  I 
have  been  asking  the  country  to  expend  over 
a  4-year  period  about  $20,000,000,000  to  pre- 
vent another  world  war.  Now,  which  is 
cheaper,  $20,000,000,000  over  4  years,  of  $1C0,- 
OOO.COO.OOO  a  year  to  fight  another  war?  I 
dont  think  I  need  to  argue  that  question 
with  you. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  losing  the  peace,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  others  like  you  all  over  the  country 
understand  the  situation  In  the  world  today. 
I  think  you  know  that  international  cooper- 
ation is  the  key  to  world  peace.  We  had  ex- 
perience with  not  cooperating  in  1920  and  it 
brought  on  another  war.  We  must  cooperate 
to  end  another  war. 

I  think  you  know  that  we  will  never  have 
to  worry  about  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  long  as  we  keep  moving  forward 
with  measures  to  provide  prosperity  and  a 
better  life  lor  our  fellow  citizens. 

A  fair  deal  for  more  people  in  agriculture 
and  in  Industry  and  in  housing,  health  and 
education,  will  strengthen  this  country  and 
make  the  road  to  world  peace  less  difficult. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  has  been 
to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  had  no  idea 
that  there  were  10  acres  of  people  In  Gales- 
burg. This  is.  you  know,  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  \'E-day.  Also,  Incidentally,  It 
makes  the  suty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate 
this  delegation.  It  makes  this  a  very  happy 
birthday  for  me. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


The  Farmers'  Interest  in  die  Kerr  Gas  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SESATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
concerning  the  farmers'  interest  in  the 
Kerr  gas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.^tement  by  Sen.\tck  Kerb  on  the  Farm- 

EHS'    IXTfeSEST    IN   THE   TERB   GaS  BILL 

A  pick-up  truck  comes  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  a  local  bank:  a  farmer  swings  from  the 
drivers  seat  and  makes  his  way  inside  to  the 
cashier's  window.  Without  fanfare  but  with 
deep  satisfaction,  this  Oklahoma  farmer  lays 
out  a  freeh,  crisp  check  from  oil  and  gas 
royalties  or  lease  bonus.  He  adds  to  his  bal- 
ance, starts  a  nest  egg.  or  pa\-s  off  his  note, 
guaranteeing  his  family  a  better  future  and 
a  greater  security. 

This  is  a  typical  experience.  In  the  past 
half  century,  thanks  to  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas,  thousands  of  Oklahoma  faraas 
have  literally  been  saved  from  the  auction- 
eer's hammer  and  countless  farm  families 
have  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life.  A 
steady  stream  of  cash — millions  and  millions 
of  dollars — has  flowed  annually  into  the 
pockets  of  Oklahoma  farmers. 

This  welcome  Income  from  royalties  and 
leases  often  has  meant  the  difference  fce- 
fs-een  real  comfort  and  bare  existence,  be- 
tween solvency  and  debt.  The  farmers  call 
it  easy  money,  and  they  certainly  know 
whereof  they  speak.  It  involves  none  of  the 
hardships  of  digging  a  living  from  the  soil. 
It  Is  not  subject  to  the  hazards  of  flood  or 
drought  or  storm,  green  bugs,  or  boll  weevils. 
No  wonder  every  Oklahoma  farmer  lives  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  he  may  strike  it  rich 
below  the  surface  of  his  land  and  open  a 
finer  way  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  there  Is  bad  news  from  Washington  for 
the  farmers  of  Oklahoma.  President  Tru- 
man's veto  of  the  Kerr  gas  bill  may  upset 
this  whole  picture  and  puncture  many  a 
landowner's  dream  for  quick  prosperity. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kerr  bill  is  really  sim- 
ple, and  so  desirable  as  to  carry  the  unani- 
mous Indorsem.ent  of  the  Oklahoma  legis- 
lature. It  was  sponsored  and  urged  by  Sen- 
ators Thom.as  and  Kerr,  in  accordance  with 
a  special  resolution  by  the  State  legislature. 
Despite  the  misrepresentations  of  its  ene- 
mies, the  Kerr  gas  bill  does  not  involve  one 
lota  of  change.  The  Keir  bill  seeks  only  to 
continue  a  system  which  has  been  both  fair 
and  satisfactory  to  landowners,  producers, 
and  consumers,  throughout  the  long  history 
of  the  industry.  The  Kerr  bill  does  seek  to 
stop  the  new  and  revolutionary  threat  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  fix  oil  and 
gas  prices  at  the  production  level,  and  there- 
by freeze  the  field  developments  which  have 
brought  big  money  to  the  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa. 

If  the  FPC  Is  successful  In  tagging  the  well- 
head with  an  OPA  nonprofit  price  tag,  this 
would  knock  the  props  out  from  under  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  and  freeze  the  flow 
of  gas  to  northern  consumers.  It  would  be 
the  worst  blow  ever  delivered  at  this  muitl- 
mililon-doilar  Income  so  vital  to  Oklahoma 
farmers. 
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Bam  «*U  do  I  know  what  a  wlr.lf.^ll  a 
lltU*  oU  and  gas  money  can  me.\:i  :_■  an 
Oklaboica  farm  famliy.  When  I  was  a  imall 
hoy  In  Oklahoma.  I  remrmbrr  the  day  th.\t 
BUI  Skelly  paid  my  father  $500  for  an  oU 
and  gaa  teMe  on  our  farm  home  near  Ada. 
Tbai  WM  one  of  the  Important  economic 
erenu  Jn  my  father's  life.  It  was  a  matter 
often  d;sc\used  not  only  by  my  parenu  but 
all  of  the  children.  In  fact,  what  we  and 
other  nearby  owners  received  was  the  talk  of 
the  netghbcrhood. 

We  got  our  precloiu  lease  money,  but  the 
drill  nev?r  went  dcun  Into  our  land.  The 
field  played  out  before  reaching  us.  Skelly 
bought  the  lease  because  he  thought  our 
land  mlf^t  produce  gas.  However.  If  the 
rPC  hid  been  rcpulatln?  the  price  of  gas  at 
that  time,  as  tt  now  threatens  to  do.  Skelly 
would  not  have  paid  my  father  »5.00  for  the 
chance  to  drill.  There  would  have  been 
no  incentive  to  hunt  for  ell  or  gas. 

We  hare  been  flighting  a  battle  here  In 
Washington  so  that  Oklahoma  farmers  can 
continue  to  have  a  chance  for  the  dividends 
which  belong  to  them.  Many  thousands  of 
farmers  already  have  benefited  from  their 
•ubeurfaoe  property  rights  In  the  past,  and 
we  expect  to  win  thU  battle  so  that  they 
may  do  the  same  In  the  future. 

If  the  northern  consumers  could  Just  un- 
derstand that  they  have  the  same  Interest  In 
a  healthy,  stable  gas  Industry  as  the  Okla- 
homa farmer  and  the  producer,  then  selfish 
politicians  and  subversive  forces  would  not 
be  able  to  exploit  the  issue  and  build  up 
false  pressure.  Lacking  any  sound  case  based 
on  facts  these  enemies  of  the  Kerr  gas  bill 
deliberately  resorted  to  the  personal  abuse 
of  Its  sponsors  ar.d  the  misrepresentation 
of  Its  purpose.  Through  carelessness  or 
Ignorance,  the  press  and  radio  of  populous 
consumer  areas  picked  up  and  pedciled  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  popular  propaganda. 
But.  Ironically,  in  the  name  of  the  corisiuner 
they  only  added  to  his  pre.ient  confusljn  and 
his  future  Insecurity.  We  Intend  to  keep 
telling  the  true  story  to  the  consumer,  and 
we  think  time  will  drive  it  home. 

There  are  currently  nearly  60.000  produc- 
ing oU  and  gas  wells  In  Oklahoma.  This 
■•ans  the  Jackpot  for  between  600.000 
and  800.000  acres  of  Oklahoma  land.  Okia- 
boma  farmers  and  other  royalty  owners  share 
In  this  tremendous  Income  to  the  tune  of 
WO.000.000  annually.  The  Kerr  gas  bill  seeks 
•o  preserve  that  income  for  the  future. 

Oklahoma  farmers  get  another  big  chunk 
of  cash  each  year  In  lease  money.  They 
enjoy  a  substantial  Income  before  the  der- 
ricks march  acroas  their  fields.  Twelve  mil- 
lion acres  of  Oklahoma  land  are  now  under 
laaae  for  oil  and  gas.  Oklahoma  farmers 
«aUect  more  than  $12,000,000  each  year  In 
annual  .-entals  from  these  leased  landj  which 
are  not  yet  producing  even  a  drop  of  oil 
or  so  much  as  a  cubic  Inch  of  gas.  They 
receive  at  least  another  $8,000,000  each  year 
In  the  form  of  bonus  money  for  rene'Aals  of 
the  leases. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  this  Federal 
bureau  in  Washington  seexs  to  do  to  this 
Oklahoma  Industry  and  the  farmers  who 
share  In  It  (The  Mc.\lester  News  Capital 
calls  It  "the  Federal  Pizen  Commission"). 
The  FPC  wanu  to  force  the  producer  to 
sell  his  gas  at  what  It  costs  him  U^  produce 
It.  plus  6  percent.  For  all  the  drv  holes, 
the  bureau  wants  the  producer  Just  to  go 
In  the  hole  himself.  He  U  sun-oijed  to 
profit  only  6  percent  from  the  wells  that 
hit  But,  the  Commission  does  not  allow  the 
producer  anything  for  the  value  of  the  gas, 
under  the  establuhed  formula  for  re<ulation. 
This  wou'.rt  mean  that  the  FPC  could 
fix  the  price  at  1  cent  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
or  2  cents  per  1.000  cubl-  feet.  U  It  was  found 
that  the  operator  could  drill  the  well  and 
produce  It  for  that  price  This,  of  course, 
would  completely  destroy   the  value  of   the 


farmer's  royalty  and  the  operator  would 
receive  only  the  amount  required  to  drill  the 
well.  Naturally,  under  such  an  artificial 
arrangement,  the  Independent  producer 
wouldn't  be  interested  In  drilling  any  wells. 
No  business  man  Just  goes  arotind  asking 
for  bankruptcy. 

And  what  happens  to  the  farmer's  Inter- 
est«?  Exploration  for  new  gas  fields  would 
dwindle,  and  production  would  drop.  His 
chance  to  secure  bonus  money  for  oil  and 
gas  leases  would  lessen,  because  the  pre- 
mium on  his  mineral  rights  would  be  de- 
stroyed. His  opportunity  to  collect  annual 
rental  on  existing  leases  would  all  but  dis- 
appear. His  chance  for  new  royalty  checks 
would  be  mighty  slim.  Yes.  the  Oklahoma 
farmer  Is  in  for  a  big  shock  when  the  FPC 
starts  to  move  In  on  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry, and  I  think  only  Congress  or  the 
Supreme  Court  can  stop  them.  They  have 
served  notice  that  they  aim  to  move  In  to 
regulate  the  price  of  ga.^.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  If  they  regulate  gas  today  they 
will  get  the  oil  tomorrow. 

What  the  gas  producer  wants  Is  simply  the 
continued  rleht  to  sell  his  product  In  free, 
open  competition  at  whatever  price  It  will 
brlni;.  And,  not  even  the  hardest  critics 
of  the  bill  ever  have  dared  to  say  that  gas 
prices  are  out  of  line.  They  simply  raised 
a  bugaboo  about  what  might  happen  to  prices 
tn  the  dim  future. 

Gas  producers  simply  want  the  same  free- 
dom, for  example,  enjoyed  by  the  citrus 
growers  of  Florida,  the  farm  machinery  man- 
ufacturers In  Senator  Docc^AS'  home  State 
of  niinots,  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  Sena- 
tor DoNNELL's  St.  Louis,  End  the  dalr\-  people 
In  Wisconsin.  But,  the  populous  Industrial 
States,  f  ;r  some  reason,  think  that  the  big 
"price-fix"  should  hit  nobody  anywhere  ex- 
cept the  gas  producers  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Southwest.  Of  course,  the  same  champions 
of  price  fixing  for  gas  producers  would  be 
stricken  with  horror  If  the  same  "price-fix" 
was  clamped  on  the  finished  products  which 
Oklahoma  must  buy.  They  would  "holier"' 
at  the  very  Idea  of  a  Federal  bureau  regu- 
lating the  price  of  cars,  farm  implements, 
refri;?cratcrs,  radla«:,  and  other  manufactured 
goods  sold  by  the  Industrial  North  and  East 
to  Oklahcmans. 

I  still  p.jree  with  Aunt  Eller  tn  the  show 
Oklahoma  when  she  said:  "V/e  don't  claim  to 
be  no  better  than  anybody  else,  but  we  dern 
sure  are  just  as  good." 

The  fallacy  of  this  great  effort  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Oklahomans  is  obvious.  The 
time  will  come  when  misguided  consumers 
realize  the  shortsightedness  of  their  cries  of 
alarm.  By  Imposing  this  price-fix  penalty 
on  the  farmers  and  operators  of  Oklahoma, 
the  FPC  would  fall  utterly  to  profit  the 
northern  and  eastern  consumers,  whom  they 
say  they  want  to  benefit. 

This  price-fix  wculd  mean  that  Oklaho- 
mans could  not  afford  to  sell  their  gas  In 
interstate  commerce  because  they  would  get 
nothing  for  It  If  they  did.  They  would  be 
forced  to  keep  their  gas  Inside  the  State  and 
sell  what  they  could  In  Oklahoma  for  Okla- 
homa consumption  This  would  mean  less 
giis  at  higher  cost  to  eastern  consumers.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Interstate  pipeline 
companies  would  handle  Ic-^s  volume  at  less 
profit.  The  result  would  be  that  everybody 
from  the  farmer  who  leases  his  land  and  the 
operator  who  drills  the  well,  to  the  consximer 
who  burns  the  gas,  would  lose  and  nobody 
would  profit. 

Of  course,  the  FPC  will  move  very  slowly  In 
putting  the  shackles  of  price  regulation  on 
Oklahoma  operators  and  farm  landowners. 
They  will  slip  up  on  our  blind  side  If  wo 
let  them  But  we  must  not  be  deceived. 
Unless  stopped  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  con- 
gressional legislation,  exactly  like  the  K?rr 
bill,  this  Is  as  sure  to  come  as  death  and 
taxes. 


Is  It  Not  a  Fact  That  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  Contemplates  Increasing  tht 
Level  of  German  Steel  Production  From 
11,100,000  Tons  to  16,000,000  Tons? 


ETCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOiS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1949,  soon  after  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Acheson  assured 
the  American  public  that  the  United 
States  is  not  planning  to  increase  Ruhr 
steel  production  beyond  the  10,700,000 
tons  a  year  authorized  by  this  country, 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

It  Is  also  a  policy  of  the  United  Slates 
Government  to  prevent  the  iron  curtain 
countries  ^om  receiving  badly  needed 
strategic  materials. 

The  conference  of  foreign  ministers 
is  meeting  today  in  London  to  discu?s 
Germany's  Integration  Into  western  Eu- 
rope economically,  politically  and  stra- 
tegically. The  Germans  have  stated  they 
would  he  glad  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
the  integration  of  Western  Germany  on 
the  condition  that  they  be  given  greater 
sovereignty  in  foreign  afTairu  and  that 
they  be  granted  the  right  to  increase  the 
level  of  industry  from  11,100,000  tons 
(Which  includes  400,000  tons  of  steel  pro- 
duced In  the  French  zone)  to  16,000,000 
tons. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Germans  have 
been  selling  18  to  20  percent  of  their 
products  exported  abroad  to  the  areas 
now  behind  the  iron  curtair.,  and  fur- 
thermore, they  have  been  and  are  ship- 
ping approximately  1.000  tons  of  steel 
daily  to  Russia.  If  the  German  steel 
production  is  increased  to  16.000.000  tons, 
the  only  market  available  for  Germany 
Will  be  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  Mr.  Acheson  going 
far  afield  in  contravention  of  his  former 
pledges  and  commitments  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Govemmt-nt?  Such 
unauthorized  activity  should  not  oe  per- 
mitted. 


Implications  of  the  Hiss  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIIED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Hiss  Case  Said  To  Have  Aroused 
Irate  Demand  for  Full  Spy  Story," 
written  by  Mark  Sullivan  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
10.  1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hiss  Case  Said  To  Havi  Aboused  Ixati  De- 
mand roa  Full  Spy  Stohy — Mark  Scllivan 
Says  Public  Crt  fob  Truth  Stirs  TuRMon. 
That  Is  HA^MiNa  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

An  emotion  widespread  among  cur  people 
Is  described  by  Mr.  James  Rorty  In  the  New 
Leader.  He  Is  writing  a  review  of  a  book 
about  the  Ali^er  Hiss  case  called  Seeds  oi 
Treason  and  is  dealing  with  American  con- 
ditions and  events  during  a  period  of  more 
than  15  years  preceding  and  Including  the 
revelations  brought  out  in  the  trial  of  Hiss. 
Concluding,  Mr.  Rorty  says,  "Instinctively 
the  masses  of  the  people  have  grasped  the 
truth.  •  •  •  Fear  and  rage  are  burning 
at  the  American  grass  roots."  While  these 
words  are  strong,  It  can  be  said  with  com- 
plete restraint  that  America  Is  beset  oy  anger 
and  anxiety. 

The  people  have  grasped  the  truth,  but 
only  the  central  truth,  and  the  grasping  of 
that  has  led  to  demand  for  further  and  com- 
plete light.  The  Hiss  case  was  of  only 
limited  scope;  It  covered  the  accusation  that 
Hiss  had  delivered  copies  of  secret  Govern- 
ment documents  to  a  courier  for  a  Russian 
Communist  spy  ring,  and  Hiss  was  convicted 
of  perjury  for  having  denied  that  accusa- 
tion. From  what  was  only  alluded  to  In  the 
Hiss  case,  It  was  apparent  that  there  was 
more;  that  there  must  have  been  what 
Mr.  Rorty  calls  "the  mountainous  molehills 
thrown  up  by  the  Communist  underground 
that  had  Infiltrated  •  •  •  Government 
departments." 

RAISES  TBTING   QUESTIONS 

The  public  demand  for  more  light,  for 
complete  light.  Is  at  the  bottom  of  what  now 
rages  at  Washington.  It  raises  trying  ques- 
tions. Part  of  It  Is  the  demand  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  the  President  turn 
over  to  It  for  Inspection  flies  assembled  as 
the  result  of  previous  Investigations  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  by  Government  agencies. 
Including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. This  demand  was  at  first  strongly  re- 
sisted by  President  Truman,  but  has  now 
been  In  part  yielded  to. 

This  raised  a  question  of  fairness  and 
Justice  to  Government  employees  who  had 
been  exonerated  by  the  preceding  Investiga- 
tions. It  raised  a  question  of  public  interest, 
brought  up  by  FBI  head,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
He  feared,  with  obvious  good  reason,  that  in- 
spection of  the  files  might  lead  to  le."iks, 
which  would  handicap  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau by  revealing  the  names  of  soiu-ces  of 
Information  which  the  Bureau  had  used. 

Ordinarily  the  plea  of  Mr.  Hoover  for  keep- 
ing the  files  secret  would  weigh  strongly  with 
the  public.  Ordinarily  also  the  early  resist- 
ance'of  President  Truman  to  the  demand  for 
the  files  by  a  Congressional  committee  would 
receive  public  support.  Secrecy  of  docu- 
ments In  the  executive  department  has 
been  a  tradition  generally  respected  since 
the  Presidency  of  George  Washington.  But 
the  present  case  is  bedeviled  by  recollection 
of  a  past  attitude  of  Mr.  Truman.  More 
than  2  years  ago  when  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress was  making  an  early  Investigation  into 
the  Hiss  case,  Mr.  Truman  Jeered  at  the  in- 
vestigation as  a  "red  herring." 

And  there  Is  a  longer  recollection. 
Throughout  some  13  years,  following  the  cre- 
ation of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  investi- 
gate un-American  activities  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Dies,  the  picture 
has  been  one  of  Congress  giving  hearty  sup- 
port to  such  investigation,  with  Jeering  at 
It  from  the  school  of  thought  that  created 
much  of  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administra- 
tions.    Wh^t  18  DOW  going  on  is  a  climax  oi 


that  long  controversy,  precipitated  by   th« 
Hiss  case. 

UNITED  STATES  SOLtDARrTT  QUESTIONED 

The  pending  Investigations,  and  proposals 
of  more,  work  tragle  harm  to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  They  present  to  for- 
eign governments  a  question  of  whether  or 
how  completely  the  Truman  administration 
has  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  of  Con- 
gress. Domestically,  they  create  difficulty 
for  Republicans  who  recognize  the  Imperative 
necessity  of  bipartisan  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy. 

Boneath  all  Is  the  public  disquiet  which 
causes  the  Investigations  and  to  which  the 
Investigations  respond.  In  the  present  phase 
the  Investigations  tend  to  focus  on  our  policy 
about  China  during  the  years  In  which  that 
country  was  cverccme  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia. So  great  a  tragedy  as  the  fall  of  China 
Is  not  likely  to  be  permitted  by  the  people  to 
pass  without  Investigation.  Indeed  there 
will  be  Investigation  by  historians  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


Address  by  Mrs.  Oveta  Calp  Hobby  at 
Annual  Journalism  Banquet,  University 
of  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEX.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Texans  have  long  been  proud  of 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby.  During  wartime, 
Mrs.  Hobby  served  her  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  well  as  director  of  The 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  In 
peacetime  she  has  served  with  even 
greater  benefits  her  chosen  profession 
of  journalism  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Houston  Post. 

Well-deserved  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Hobby's  effective  crusade  for  responsible 
journalism  came  last  week  when  the 
University  of  Missouri  honored  her  for 
distinguished  service  to  newspapering. 
At  the  time  the  award  was  presented  to 
her,  Mrs.  Hobby  presented  an  address 
outlining  her  philosophy  of  newspaper 
service  and  responsibility. 

Her  remarks  are  inspiring  to  laymen; 
they  should  also  be  challenging  to  jour- 
nalists of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimoiLS 
consent  to  include  her  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Considering  the  world  £ls  a  whole — if  I  may 
use  a  phrase  which  has  In  It  more  of  hope 
than  reality — the  profession  of  journalism 
and  the  existence  of  free,  courageous  news- 
papers have  seldom  been  In  a  worse  position. 
In  a  large  segment  of  the  world,  free  journal- 
Ism  has  been  destroyed  by  dictatorships;  a 
free  press  stiil  exists  In  our  own  country, 
but  even  here  there  are  certain  elements  of 
weakness. 

The  first  Is  that  we  take  freedom  too  much 
for  granted.  In  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger, 
th  words  "freedom  of  the  press"  were  an 
oriflamme  and  a  battle  cry;  today,  to  many 


people,  they  are  merely  a  cliche  In  oratory, 
the  slogan  of  a  fight  won  long  ago,  the  dusty 
echo  of  an  old  battle. 

But.  as  we  are  learning  painfully,  the  fight 
for  freedom  is  never  won  permanently.  Free- 
dom can  be  destroyed  suddenly,  by  flat;  but 
It  can  also  be  nibbled  away  while  Its  de- 
fenders are  engaged  on  some  other  battle 
front.  It  can  be  lost  In  translation  or  dis- 
torted in  application. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  associa- 
tion, and  of  the  press  are  basic  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  li*^e. 

THREAT   IS    HERE 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  association  are 
now  being  threatened,  as  anyone  who  reads 
the  news  must  realize.  Freedom  of  religioa 
is  not  yet  In  crucial  danger,  but  the  rising 
tide  of  Ku  Klux  Klanism  In  some  Southern 
States,  and  the  bitter  social  ostracism  and 
divisions  into  social  cliques  based  on  re- 
ligious differences  found  in  many  northern 
and  eastern  seaboard  cities,  prove  that  there 
are  forces  within  the  United  States  which 
could  threaten  freedom  of  religion  were  they 
ever  to  gain  even  a  local  control. 

Freedom  of  the  press  therefore  becomes 
doubly  important,  for  without  it  no  other 
freedoms  can  long  exist.  This  Is  not  Just 
a  high-sounding  generalization;  It  Is  some- 
thing that  anyone  In  this  audience  may  need 
to  remember  in  a  very  personal  way.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  one  of  you  Missouri 
students  is  arrested  for  reckless  driving,  and 
your  home-tcwn  paper  prints  the  fact.  Your 
family  may  flnd  it  hard  to  understand  that 
the  publication  of  the  incident,  though  em- 
barrassing to  you  and  them.  Is  really  proof 
that  you  have  a  God-given  protection  against 
something  much  worse  than  embarrassment. 
For  so  long  as  no  young  men  can  be  arrested 
without  a  newspaper  knowing  it  and  pub- 
lishing it,  that  young  man  cannot  vanish 
without  recourse  into  a  dictator's  prisons. 
When  the  newspapers  of  Nazi  Germany  could 
no  longer  publicize  the  arrest  and  disappear- 
ance of  private  citizens,  the  people  they 
served  were  no  longer  either  safe  or  free. 

But  freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  merely  a 
privilege  given  to  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers for  their  special  enjoyment.  It  Is 
rather  a  sword  cf  trust  with  the  obligations 
as  well  as  the  privileges  of  usage.  And  this 
brings  me  to  what  I  feel  is  the  second  element 
of  weakness  in  our  press  freedom  today.  We 
do  not  use  that  sword  often  enough.  Too 
often  we  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  obvious 
Injustice,  when  we  ought  to  be  crying  aloud — 
or  at  least  questioning. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Doctor  Con- 
don. A  respected  scientist  and  a  public  serv- 
ant, he  was  laoeled  one  of  the  weakest  links 
In  our  atomic  security  In  a  report  released 
to  the  press  by  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Though  Doctor  Condon  repeat- 
edly demanded  the  right  to  a  public  hearing 
and  official  denial,  he  was  not  granted  this 
right.  The  American  Press  should  have  de- 
manded the  right  for  him,  and  continued 
relentlessly  to  demand  It  until  It  was  granted. 
But  worse,  some  of  us  gave,  by  column  count, 
three  and  four  times  the  amount  of  space  to 
the  charges  than  we  later  gave  to  the  state- 
ment relating  to  his  Innocence. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  citizen  was 
adjudged  Innocent  of  a  crime  until  legally 
proved  guilty  in  court.  This  was  a  precedent 
we  inherited  from  English  Common  Law. 
Now  almost  suddenly,  in  mid-twentieth 
century,  this  long-established  protection  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  against  possible  injtis- 
tlce  is  being  nullified.  When  sensational 
charges  are  made  by  anyone — not  by  a  grand 
Jury,  not  by  a  district  attorney,  but  some- 
times by  vacant -minded  hysterical,  or  politi- 
cally malicious  people — the  charges  art 
broadcast  from  coast  to  coast.  And  the  pub- 
lic Instinct  often  Is  tc  accept  charges  as  proof. 
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la  tiu  CMC  of  accusattons  such  u  tbOM 
■VtfnK  Doctor  Condcn.  it  U  the  duty  of  tha 
prMtto  tSea:and  evidence,  tr  the  evid«nc« 
li  iBCktog.  Jt  U  the  (Tuthcr  duty  of  tae  press 
to  BuUu  the  Bccuaed  person'i  vlxtdlcatlon  m 
wk:«*7  known  m  vu  the  charge  asjainst  him. 

SoacttMn  the  failure  of  newspapers  to 
do  this  Is  aa  unwitting,  rather  than  a  deliber- 
ate, one  A  paper  may  be  bcmorable  of  in- 
tent, but  lack  alertness  la  editing.  For  es- 
ampie.  aa  accasatloa  Is  wsde  by  the  Boum 
Ua-Aasrlcaa  Activities  Oosamittee  in  time 
for  all  mcuTUng  editions.  But  the  denial 
in»y  reach  ths  wtos  serrtcea  only  in  tlms 
fc»  a  late  evening  edition— thereby  ccver- 
Ing  perhape  one-flfth  of  the  readership  cf- 
tered  the  accusation  story.  Unless  an  un- 
ttsnaUy  fair-minded  and  alert  news  editor 
Is  on  the  desk,  it  ts  even  unlikely  that  the 
Ute-«dttlon  denial  wlU  be  picked  up  and 
ea.-Tled  In  the  2rst  four  editions  next  day. 

P:ipen  may  also  be  unj;:st  In  mere  subtle 
•*7»— t>y  the  wants  they  include  or  omit  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  factual  story.  Srjne 
■Iw^ys  Identify  the  race  of  a  man  In  a  min-- 
der  story— "Matthew  White,  Neero.  confessed 
to  the  slaying  of  two  white  men" — but  never 
aamtlon  race  tf  the  story  Is  one  of  honorable 
portent  •  "Lawrence  Keenon.  long  uvr.e  pro- 
ftasor  at  Industrial  High  School,  h.is  b»»»n 
swarded  the  Carver  medal  for  outstanding 
semce  to  the  cause  of  science." 

Tfcis  klr.d  at  hidden  editorializing  may 
sound  unimportant.  But  aa  In  the  case  of 
the  water  tcrture,  the  steady,  incessan-  drip 
of  a  word  many  times  has  a  stronger  eHect 
tbaa  a  cataract. 

Faorxssiojt 
All  of  the  points  about  Journalistic  free- 
dom, responslbiiuy.  and  weakness  which  I 
have  di3c\i3sed  so  far  are  already  weU  known 
to  you  thr'  ugh  ycur  studies.  But  I  have 
dls|p»nae«»  them  again  in  order  to  under- 
line the  point  that  Joximallam  is  a  profes- 
sion of  many  laceu.  many  techniques,  many 
greatnesses,  and  many  potential  evils. 

I  used  the  wcrd  "profession"  naturally. 
but  I  should  like  to  do  It  again  deliberately. 
For  journalism  is  a  profession — regardless  of 
"  who  try  to  make  it  simply  a  skill,  a 

~"  of  man-bcurs  and  the  ability  to  type, 
-with  all  the  world — have 
_  I  and  are  changing  continuously.  The 
old'ttaie  reporter  of  the  flve-star-flnal  days 
would  not  feei  at  home  with  today's  best- 
known  jouinalista,  though  ycu  may  still 
see  him  in  an  occasional  moving  picture. 
There  bs  siUl  sits,  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
bead,  cigarette  dar.gllng  from  cynical  lips. 
rattUng  away  with  two  fingers,  turning  out 
ssnssHiiiisI  scoops. 

If  you  would  like  s  nostalgic  review  of 
Ifcst  period  read  Parts  Herald,  by  Al  Laney. 
•  lAugh  sflecUonately  at  those  good  old  days — 
but  don't  expect  to  find  any  remnant  of 
ttassK  left  on  today's  metropolitan  news- 
paper. 

The  malar  newspaper  stories  of  that  era 
were  accounts  of  bank  robberies,  kidnaplnga, 
homicides.  Such  stories  are  still  played 
daUy — but  they  no  longer  are  considered 
the  top  presentation  the  paper  has  to  offer. 
The  newspaperman  who  had  never  gone  be- 
yood  high  school  could  cover  any  ijf  these 
as  well— perhaps  better— than  the  inteliec- 
tual  and  highly  literate  product  of  today  s 
schools  of  Jcjurnailsin. 

But  a  world  war — and  the  thought-pro- 
voking, soul -stretching  years  of  this  peace 
which  U  no  peace — have  given  newspapers 
greater  depth  and  a  broader  perspective 
Today  s  stories  at  the  ner.-  medical  center. 
the  clty-haJl  probe,  the  mvuTle;-  trial,  are  be- 
ing written  wuh  a  new  clarity  and  vigor. 
And  wuh  new  brevity  And  newspapers  in 
Bay  City.  Tex.;  Annisior.  Ala;  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  are  carrying  more  international  news 
UXAB  did  many  metrcpollian  papers  back  in 
tos  19ao°«.  Journalism  is  aoaturmg.  Ths 
— '-'■aais  has  stUIted  frotj  scoop  to  scope. 


Such  schools  as  this  one  have  played  their 
Important  part  in  the  growth  of  our  profes- 
sion. By  turning  out  graduates  trained  in 
political  science,  philosophy,  music,  and  art — 
as  well  as  in  the  art  of  pyramiding  a  story— 
the  colleges  of  Journalism  have  taught  news- 
paper editors  to  UXt  their  standards  in  hiring 
new  cubs. 

Since  the  present  and  future  of  Journalism 
are  yours  as  well  as  ours,  let  us  consider  our 
future :  First.  In  terms  of  style  and  perform- 
ance; and,  second.  In  terms  of  thought  and 
Idea. 

Murders,  court  trials,  explosions,  mine  dis- 
asters, and  the  small,  heart-touching  human- 
Interest  stories — all  these,  of  course,  must 
stUl  be  covered.  They  are  day-to-day  living. 
But  now  they  are  handled  more  Intelligently 
than  formerly,  written  In  better  prjse,  freer 
of  the  hackneyed  sentimentaliUes  of  the  sob 
sister  and  her  time. 

Less  and  less  are  we  using  the  "It  was 
alleged"  and  "a  spokesman  said"  type  of  re- 
porting. Mcra  and  mere  the  newspaper  man 
or  woman  is  expected  to  be  widely  read, 
widely  trained,  and  widely  thoughtful.  He 
Is  also  expected  to  be  a  writer— a  literate 
wriier — able  to  give  a  fresh,  vivid  coverage 
of  facta  with  the  greatest  possible  clarity  and 
Interest. 

HrNTON  vrasvs  west 
For  a  perfect  contrast  between  what  yes- 
terday WIS  callod  great  and  what  is  today 
our  target  of  achievement,  read  Damon  Run- 
yon 's  bock.  7 rials  and  Other  Tribulations. 
Then  read  Re oecca  West's  Meaning  of  Trea- 
son. Both  are  newspaper  cov?ra!;e  of  famous 
court  trials.     But  what  a  difTerence. 

Runyon  was  a  superb  reporter  of  his  time. 
His  fast-paced  copy — spiked  by  an  occasional 
tear-Jerkir.g  paracraph- was  the  envy  of 
newsmen  everywhere.  But  when  you  reread 
these  famous  stcirles  of  his  you  find  that  his 
style  is  already  dated.  He  was  writing  Jour- 
nalese, not  English  prose.  Today  Journal- 
Ism  and  literature  can  be  synonymous — or 
should  be. 

Rebecca  Weft.  In  her  accounts  of  the  trea- 
son trials  in  England  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  has  lifted  journalism  Into  the  realm 
of  i?reat  prose.  The  editors  of  Harpers  have 
called  her  "the  world's  best  reporter.** 

Of  course,  not  every  story  ycu  write  can 
be  a  great  one.  As  cubs,  you  will  find  your- 
selves oping  with  what  seems  a  heartless 
load  of  routine— unless  you  learn  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  humanity  behind  It.  Ttie 
church  page  and  the  PTA  beat  seem  tame  to 
someone  with  ambitions  to  be  an  Anne 
O'Hare  McCormlck  or  a  Walter  Lippmann. 
But  the  reporter  who  learns  to  cover  the 
people  behind  the  simple  announcements,  to 
grasp  the  Idea  behind  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing, will  find  this  training  exceedingly  val- 
uable when  he  becomes,  perhaps,  a  political 
Interpreter  or  a  Washington  correspondent. 
People  are  still  people,  and  their  desires, 
motives,  and  reactions  -are  much  the  same. 
even  though  they  may  have  moved  from 
Main  Street  to  Constitution  Avenue. 

The  newspaper  writer  must  not  only  be 
well  Informed,  but  continually  alert  to  be- 
come even  better  informed.  However  stimu- 
lating or  Inhibiting  an  editor  may  be,  the 
re.spjnsiblllty  for  professional  growth  rests 
prlmarUy  with  the  reporter  hinujelf.  He  must 
continue  to  learn  every  day  of  his  Uie — or 
expect  to  be  left  behind  by  those  who  have 
guxie  on  learning. 

Fortunately,  many  outside  Influences  are 
now  coming  m  *to  help  tiie  Uidlvid'oal  news- 
paperman grtjw;  The  Neiman  leilowsliipe  to 
Harvard,  and  the  Betd  Foundation  fellow, 
ahips  for  study  abroad  are  sending  many  men 
back  to  their  newspapers  with  broadened 
Concepts  and  vastly  Increased  stores  of  In- 
formation. 

The  Amerlcaa  Press  Institute — another 
flx:e  undertaking— offers  seminars— lo  days 
to  2  weeks  each— on  »very  specialised  aspect 


In  newspaper  production.  Th.-re  Is  a  seminar 
for  managing  editors,  anothfr  for  city  edi- 
tors, others  for  picture  edltcrs.  sporti  edi- 
tors, composing-room  heads,  municipal  af- 
fairs reporters,  music  and  drana  critics,  and 
so  en.  It  Is  continuous,  dra  vlng  into  New 
Tork  from  over  the  Nation  a  selected  group 
of  men,  1  from  each  of  25  to  27  newspapers 
over  the  country.  While  In  Vew  York,  the 
visitors  see  larce  metropolitan  papers,  tal'ic 
to  atomic  scientists  at  Col  imbla,  attend 
United  Nations  meetings,  an  1  do  whatever 
sl3e  interests  them  and  the  Al'I  can  arrange. 

Now,  with  these  new  skill«  of  ours,  how 
much  are  we  advancing  in  the  realm  of 
thought  and  ideas' 

In  common  with  that  of  th»  minister  and 
the  scientist,  the  responsibility  of  the  Jour- 
nalist to  the  public  U  far  heavier  than  that 
of  the  average  man.  Tacitus  once  said  that 
In  time  of  revolution  the  greatest  dl,Sculty 
for  an  honorable  man  was  not  so  much  to  do 
his  duty  as  to  know  It.  We  ha  --e  clarlfled  our 
style,  we  have  trimmed  the  flo'vers  and  flour- 
ishes from  our  prose;  but  each  day  it  becomes 
harder  to  clarify  our  thinkint . 

The  press  In  all  Its  expressions  la  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  world.  The  lavyer.  the  cook. 
the  college  suident.  the  mayor  of  a  small 
town — none  can  go  to  Germary  to  trace  the 
progress  of  postwar  democracy,  none  can 
stay  at  United  Nations  to  watch  the  develop- 
ments and  achievements.  Ttey  know  only 
what  they  read  in  the  papers,  n  news  maga- 
zines, or  what  they  hear  in  b-lef  comments 
on  the  radio. 

TELL    ALL — TELL    TH.-E 

This  means  that  the  press  Las  a  great  re- 
sponsibility tu  tell  all  and  teL  it  true.  You 
Will  And  that  is  not  always  easy. 

Haw  many  of  us  here  have  Informed  our- 
selves on  the  facts  of  today's  world  events? 
And  how  many  of  us  have  anal  /zed  our  opin- 
ions to  And  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
let  prejudice  color  facts?  The  newsnnper 
writer  who  Is  uninformed  or  prejudiced  Is, 
In  part  at  least,  responsible  for  the  misinfor- 
mation and  prejudice  of  thoujands  of  other 
people — sometimes  of  millions 

It  all  bolls  down  to  this:  Ev?ry  newspaper 
writer,  however  obscure  or  however  lamo'us. 
Is  first  of  all  a  public  servan- .  The  news- 
paperman who  forgets  this  hai  betrav^d  his 
profession  as  surely  as  the  doctor  who"  misses 
his  chance  to  help  a  patient. 

Second  to  serving  the  public,  the  Journal- 
ist must  ser.-e  his  own  profession.  Service 
to  a  profession  means  doing  all  within  one's 
abUity  to  lift  the  profession  to  new  hei  hts 
or  speed,  accuracy,  truth,  an!  good  taste 
Cheap  sensatlon.illsm  may  draw  readers  for 
the  moment,  but  the  highest  tj-pe  of  J.n:r- 
nallsm  helps  to  develop  an  Increasingly  h:-h 
type  of  readers  for  all  time.  '' 

Of  recent  years,  there  has  be-n  a  tendency 
m  many  fields  of  expression  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  public  wants  and  t^en  give  It  to 
them  at  all  costs.    This  Is  always  a  precarious 
move,  since  none  of  us  singly  or  collectively 
know  what  we  want  when  we  have  never  yet 
seen  the  best  possible.    It  is  significant  that 
m   moving  pictures,  the  slavery  to  the  so-" 
called  box -office  appeal  has  pro«luced  nei'her 
a  large  percentage  of  excellent  p  ctures  n^r  an 
eager  public  reaction  to  pictures  as  a  whole 
Newspapers  cannot   live   without   circula- 
tion.   As  a  consequence,  many  formulas  are 
devised    to    obtain    and    retain    circulation 
The  formulas   may   begin  with   the   "A '   of 
art  and  run  to  the   'Z"  of  zither.    The  rea- 
son for  such  an  infinite  variety  and  some- 
times questionable  taste  la  eithf  r  the  editor's 
poor  taste  or  a  desperate  eaot  to  attract 
readers.     Newspapers.  In  these  tunes  of  In- 
creasing prcduction  costs,  have  as  their  first 
obligation  the  duty  to  Uve— to  continue  to 
exist  as  voices  In  the  choir  cf  Information. 
But  blended  with  this  obligatiin  is  the  duty 
to  lift  steadily  the  level"  of  public  t^:e. 
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In  law.  a  man  may  not  practice  until  he 
has  passed  the  State  board  examinations. 
In  teaching,  a  professor  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  training  and  must  have  received 
certain  college  degrees.  In  medicine,  the 
standards,  set  by  law  and  by  the  profession 
Itself,  are  equally  exacting. 

But  In  the  profession  of  Journalism,  each 
Journalist  mtist  set  his  own  standards. 

I  should  like  to  see  us  work  out  a  journal- 
istic form  of  the  Hippocratlc  oath,  such  as  is 
taken  by  all  doctors.  Or  perhaps  we  could 
call  ours  the  Socratlc  oath.  Socrates,  the 
man  with  an  inquiring  mind,  is  surely  a 
model  to  whom  Journalists  could  look  for 
inspiration. 

SOCRATIC    OATH 

Each  man  or  woman  who  goes  to  work  for 
a  newspaper  might  be  given  a  copy  of  the 
Socratlc  oath,  which  could  run  something 
like  this: 

"I  will  strive  to  write  the  truth  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  with  no  expression  of  my  own 
personal  bias  or  opinion,  in  order  to  give  the 
facts  I  transcribe  the  chance  to  be  Judged 
for  themselves  alone. 

"I  will  work  to  improve  my  own  knowledge 
In  many  fields,  in  order  that  I  may  better 
understand  the  facts  presented  to  me.  and 
more  clearly  transcribe  them  to  the  reading 
public. 

"I  will  keep  myself  aware  that  my  work 
Is  a  service  to  my  community,  my  nation,  and 
my  world — that  I  serve  all  men  ratter  than 
myself;  that  man's  right  to  know,  rather 
than  the  private  furtherance  of  my  own 
career.  Is,  and  must  always  be,  the  first  goal 
of  my  endeavor." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

CF  CONXECnCTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  10,  1950.  discussing  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Swedish  Government  on 
electrical  cartels  in  postwar  Europe. 
This  report  illustrates  the  heavy  price 
paid  by  Europe  due  to  the  business  habits 
which  underlie  the  great  cartels.  These 
habits  do  not  flow  from  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Indeed,  tiiey  lead 
to  the  development  and  strengthening 
of  such  governments.  This  fact  is  but 
little  understood  by  the  American  busi- 
ness community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SWKDEK   CNCOVE3S  ELECTRICAL  CiOnTL WoBU> 

Combine  Allots  M.\rki:ts.  Fixes  Prices  for 
Wire.  Cable — "Welfare  '  Is  a  Disguise 

Gensva,  May  3. — The  first  authentic  infor- 
mation about  postwar  cartel  agreements  in 
Europe  has  been  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  after  an  Investigation  that  oc- 
cupied nearly  i  years'  time  of  a  10-man  com- 
mittee. 

Copies  of  this  committee's  rep>ort.  entitled 
•TTie  Capacity  and  Competitive  Position  of 
the  Swedish  Electrical  Industry."  have  Jtut 
taached  here.     The  chairman  of  the  gioup  la 
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Prof.  Ingvsu-  Svennilaon.  The  committee 
consisted  of  representatives  of  industry  and 
lab(}r  and  experts  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  meters,  cables,  and  copper  and  copper 
wire,  all  vital  components  of  the  entire  range 
or  end  products  of  the  electrical  industry, 
the  investigation  revealed  the  revival  of  In- 
ternational cartel  arrangement*,  to  restrict 
competition.  This  happened  as  (iarly  as  1946. 
when  Europe  was  laboring  through  a  p)erlod 
of  great  shortage  of  nearly  all  electrical 
products. 

The  report  throws  more  light  than  a  dozen 
speeches  on  the  real  price  Europe  pays  for 
the  system  cf  national  protectee!  markets  in 
which  ccmblnationa  to  curtail  competition 
are  tolerated  and.  Indeed,  almost  inevitable. 
The  progreaa  of  the  Inveetigation  Itself 
brought  to  light  such  unpalatablu  facts  about 
the  control  of  the  Industry  that  some  of  the 
agreements — not  the  International  ones — 
have  already  been  canceled. 

WELFARE   STATT    NEW    DISGLTSE 

Tlie  postwar  cartel  builders  have  learned 
to  dress  up  their  agreements  to  make  them 
look  like  part  of  the  welfare  state.  The 
agreement  on  copper  produc-s  (without 
which  the  motor  and  generatxir  factories 
could  not  operate)  states  that  "The  parties 
shall  try  to  attain  a  high  and  stable  level  of 
employment  and  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  for  everybody  employed  in  the  non- 
ferrous-metals  Industry  and  to  give  every 
part  of  the  Industry  unrestricu.'d  access  on 
the  same  conditions  to  world  trade  in  these 
products." 

These  phrases  are  precisely  those  used  to 
■tate  the  alms  of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization and  appear  to  have  been  culled 
from  the  original  Atlatitic  Charter. 

To  this  high-sounding  agreement  belong 
t  Belgian  companies.  1  French  national  car- 
tel grouping  io  companies,  an  organization 
of  10  British  companies  representing  85  per- 
cent of  British  nonferrous  metals  output. 
2  British  expgrt  companies  controlling  100 
percent  of  British  exports,  a  group  of  3  Swlsa 
companies,  and  the  leading  Swedish  com- 
pany. No  German  companies  belonged  in 
1946.  but  some  may  have  Joined  since. 

The  method  of  giving  everybody  unre- 
stricted access  to  world  markets  is  to  divide 
such  markets  Into  two  sections — the  home 
market  of  cartel  members  and  markets  that 
have  no  members  in  the  group. 

PRICE  CONTROL  IS  RIGID 

In  the  markets  of  members  no  other  mem- 
ber may  sell  below  that  member's  price — the 
member  being  itself  a  cartel  that  sets  na- 
tional prices  or  has  them  set  by  gcvernment 
machinery,  which  it  usually  controls.  In 
other  markets  no  member  may  sell  below  an 
agreed  price  list  kept  up-to-date  by  a  perma- 
nent secretary. 

The  committee  found  that  agreements  on 
similar  lines  had  existed  since  before  'World 
War  n  on  cables  and  electric  meters.  These 
both  had  German  membership.  The  evi- 
dence collected  in  Sweden  indicates  that  they 
were  originally  formed  when  electrical  In- 
dutries  m  Sweden  were  tlireatened  witii  ruin 
by  persistent  Germ;iii  dumping.  These 
agreements  have  persitied,  sometimes  purely 
Iniormally,  despite  the  break-up  of  the  pre- 
war ■world  cartel  agreement  covering  finished 
pn  ducts  of  the  electrical  industry. 

The  committee  unanimoiisly  found  that 
participation  in  these  arrangements  by 
Swedish  companies  was  contrary  to  the 
Swedish  public  Interest. 

The  agreements  now  In  force  affect  com- 
ponents, not  finished  products,  bought  by 
•cnsumers.  and  they  require  a  minimum  of 
enforcement  or  of  formal  written  agreementi 
or  records. 
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HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  JTZBRA3KA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  Vv'HERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  radio 
address  of  May  9,  1950,  commenting  on 
statements  made  by  President  Truina,n 
during  his  pr«.sent  western  tour. 

There  being\io  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thanks,  fellow  Americans. 

This  transcription  is  being  made  for  radio 
broadcasting  from  the  radio  studio  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

My  duties  in  Congress.  In  these  fateful 
times,  prevent  an  e.^tended  tour  of  the 
country.  But,  as  Republican  floor  leader  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  my  responsibillr}'  to  report 
oa  public  affairs,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
people  of  Nebraska  and  the  Nation.  It  is 
for  that  reason  I  avaU  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  by  radio. 

It  is  vitaUy  Important  that  the  people  are 
given  the  lacts  if  they  are  to  moke  the  right 
decisions. 

President  Truman  Is  on  the  rainbow  trail 
again,  promising  everything  to  everybody. 
When  he  was  on  a  similar  campaign  m  1948, 
seme  of  our  highly  placed  Republican  leaders 
aiisumed  that  the  people  were  fuily  informed 
and  that  It  was  unnecessary  to  refute  mis- 
leading statements  made  by  Mr.  Truman. 

But  this  time.  1950,  it  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  every  time  the  President,  in  his 
role  as  leader  of  a  political  party,  divided 
though  it  is,  makes  misstatements  we  shall 
answej  him. 

We  shall  go  further:  expose  the  dangerous 
road  to  ruin  down  which  he  Is  leading  the 
Nation,  and  submit  our  constructive  pro- 
gram for  getting  the  United  States  onto  the 
road  to  solid  prosperity,  and  to  fulfiU  our 
obligations  In  the  troubled  wcr'.d. 

As  we  Americans  cross  the  threshold,  into 
the  crucial  congressional  and  State  elec- 
tions of  1950,  may  I  implore  ycu.  all  patri- 
otic Americans,  to  weigh  carefully  the  evi- 
dence, for  freedom  is  everybody's  business. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  today  in  great  danger 
of  losing  our  liberties;  cur  freedom  cf  choice. 

Our  republican  form  of  government  has 
accomplished  more  for  our  country.  In  Its 
shcrt  span,  than  all  other  systems  of  gov- 
ernment combined  have  produced  for  their 
people  over  2.000  years. 

But.  If  our  country  Is  to  survive  as  a 
republic,  there  m'ust  be  a  Nation-wide  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  78. 

Foliow-Amencans.  frcm  the  firing  line  In 
Washington,  I  teU  ycu  It  is  Just  that  serious. 

Our  national  economy  is  resting  en  arti- 
ficial preps,  huge  Government  5pending, 
gc.7ds  produced  In  this  country  to  arm  and 
support  half  the  world,  and  shots  In  the  arm. 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  S3 .000 .000.000 
In  ref'unds  to  veterans  on  their  Insurance 
policies,  overcharges  apramst  veterans  be- 
cause cf  faulty  actuarial  tables  prepared  by 
the   adminlstratir.n   at   Washington. 

TRVMAN   IS  CONFUSED 

President  Tniman  recently  sought  to  be- 
little   the    rise    ci    commur.'..-im    witlun    the 
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UDltcd  States,  when  every  observing  cltl- 
Mn  m  the  land  knows  that  CommunUts. 
and  their  fellow-travelers,  are  boring  Into 
every  segment  of  our  population,  a  larger 
percentage  than  that  which  took  over  th« 
Government  of  Russia. 

Before  President  Trumat.  started  on  his 
preo*r.i  p  l;tlcal  tour,  he  told  the  country 
that  the  international  situation  Ls  better 
today  than  it  was  In  l&Ad. 

At  the  s.ime  time,  through  the  national 
difwuu   e&tabllshinent.   he   was  asking,   and 
.   sttU  to  asking  for  a  »350.000.000  Increase  in 
approprlatlcns  for  national  defense. 

Genera!  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
CaiMs  cf  Staff,  cited  the  Ccmmunls'.s"  con- 
qOMt  of  China,  the  fall  cf  Hainan,  the  crisis 
In  Formosa,  armed  conflict  in  Indo-Chlna. 
the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  American 
p!ar.e  by  So-.iet  lighters.  YugosIavU's  de- 
m  — dj  that  western  powers  withdrew  from 
Trieste,  cur  break  In  diplomatic  relations 
with  Eulcaj-la.  and  friction  in  Hungary. 

■rr:.nicy."  General  Bradley  satd.  "It  gives 
Ui  little  cause  fcr  comfort,  and  little  excuse 
for  delLy  ■ 

Thfn.  Pre.>ident  Truman  on  his  present 
tote-luring  uut  cf  the  weit.  performed  one 
of  his  all-too-fami:iar  zlg-zars.  and  Is  re- 
ported to  have  told  one  of  his  whlstle-stcp 
audiences,  that  the  next  few  months  may 
de?e'ra;i-.e  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  war. 
i  Fe.low-Americans,  we  are  worried  enough 
•tout  the  coJd  w.ir.  without  having  the 
President  confuse  the  situation. 

But  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  President  Is 
ccnfiised  on  domestic  and  foreign  matters, 
when  he  h.'.rbors  In  the  offices  of  government 
so  miry  prc-Communlsts.  and  other  alien- 
minded  radicals,  who  do  not  have  faith  in 
our  republican  W!»y  of  life,  and  concoct  a 
ster.dy  stream  of  proposals  for  spendthrift 
•oclallrm? 

Since  entering  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent Truman  apparently  has  forgotten,  or 
Just  bru.shcd  aside,  the  Ingredients  for  a 
strong  agriculture  and  a  strong  United 
8t»t*« — ■Flritually.  economically,  and  finan- 
cially. 

NEBKASKA    XEJECTS    SOCI.HLISM 

We  Nebraskans  hope  that  during  his 
Joiu-ney  across  our  beloved  State,  he  ab- 
sorbed some  cf  the  sound  thinking  that  has 
made  Nebra-ska  a  great  State:  sound  think- 
ing that  Is  Incompatible  with  his  specious 
proposals 

In  Nebraska,  he  found  a  frugal  people 
pioneering  to  greater  heights,  a  State  that 
has  no  bonded  debt,  no  general  sales  tax, 
and   no  State   Income   tax. 

Like  ether  States.  Nebraska  welcomed  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  although  we 
reject  his  program  for  strait-Jacket  socialism, 
with  an  all-powerful  government  at  Washing- 
ton His  program  does  not  square  with  the 
faith  of  the  people  In  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  his  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  President,  In  his  campaigning  across 
the  country,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers; professes  wholehearted  suppurt  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  But  his  official  acts 
speak  louder  than  his  words. 

The  President  has  presented  officially  to 
the  Congress  proposals  for  Government  con- 
trol of  indtistry.  agriculture,  and  labor;  con- 
trol of  prices,  wages,  and  materials. 

He  wants  to  fix:iali2e  medicine,  have  Gov- 
ernment "snoopers"  Invade  the  confidential 
relationship  between  doctor  and  patient. 

Aiid.  ou  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Washington,  despite  all  of  the  protests 
against  socialism,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  special  messaKe  to  establish  a 
beachhead  for  Government  control  of  small 
and  Independent  business  firms,  all  In  the 
name   cf    fretdom   and   liberty. 

BKANNAN   FLAM    X3    MONSnOSTTT 

At  Galesbunr.  111.,  the  President  fittingly 
recalled   the   Linculn-Oouglas   debates,   and 


then  moved  on  to  Lincoln.  Nebr  .  named  after 
the  Great  Emancipator,  where  he  advocated 
the  stupid  Brannan  farm  plan,  which  car- 
ries fines  and  Jail  sentences  for  farmers 
who  refuse  to  goose-step  upon  command  of 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

Under  the  Brannan  plan,  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  unblUEhingly  champions,  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  commodities  would  be- 
come wards  of  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment would  manage  their  farms,  and  tell 
them  what  to  plant  and  how  much,  with  an 
eye  to  price-wrecking  surpluses. 

The  Government,  dependent  upon  the  will 
cf  Congress  for  appropriations  from  year  to 
year,  theoretically  would  give  to  esch  pro- 
ducer a  production  payment. 

Now.  the  production  payment  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  wages,  wajes  to  make  up 
for  the  farmer  the  ciiJerence  between  the 
m.'u-ket  pr:ce  for  his  commcditlcs.  and  what 
the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  may  In  his  wis- 
dom decide  Is  a  fair  Income  for  doing  the 
.  work. 

And.  all  taxp.'.ycrs.  including  the  farmers, 
would  pick  up  the  check. 

Of  all  tl^e  fantastic  proposals,  the  Brannan 
plan  takes  first  prize.  Obviously,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  trying  to  please  CIO  bosses  and 
Am.erlcans  for  Democratic  Action,  with  dirt- 
cheap  prices  for  food  and  win  the  farmers' 
votes  with  a  pap-knows-best  proposal  that 
they  stand  In  line  with  tin  cups  in  their 
hands. 

Problems  that  confront  the  farmers  are 
national  problems,  for  unless  the  farmers 
are  prosperous  there  can  be  no  national  pros- 
perity. 

Even  leaders  of  the  President's  own  party 
In  Congress  have  spurned  the  Brannan  plan, 
because  it  is  an  economic  monstrosity. 

While  the  President  Is  out  peddling  the 
Brannan  plan  in  political  speeches,  responsi- 
ble leaders  of  both  major  parties  in  Congress. 
Including  a  former  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Ai;rlcuiture,  are  trying  to  work  out  a  states- 
maniiiie  approach  to  the  farm  problem.  We 
net-d  a  farm  proirram  that  will  give  the 
farmers  a  fair  return  for  their  products  at 
the  market  places. 

A  sound  farm  price-support  program, 
aided  by  full  crop  utilization,  and  by  devel- 
opment of  new  markeis  at  home  and  abroad, 
Is  more  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion than  the  give-away  proposals  of  the 
Brannan  plan,  which  can  result  only  In  the 
total  destruction  of  the  normal  markets  for 
the  farmers'  produce. 

TAHIIT    Ctrrs    ARK    RtJINOCS 

By  his  tariff  and  other  International  pol- 
icies the  President  Is  digging  the  grave  ot 
ruin  for  American  agriculture,  labor,  and  In- 
dustry. 

He  is  pursuing  the  unsound  theory  that 
by  ab<.)lishlng  tariff  protections  for  American 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  the  United 
States  will  maintain  prosperity. 

The  truth  Is.  his  tariff-slashing  policy  Is 
leading  the  United  States  down  to  the  world 
le\el  of  low  prices,  low  wages,  low  standards 
of  living,  and  Jobless  millions. 

Against  American  products  foreign  coun- 
tries now  have  their  highest  barriers  In  his- 
tory. Of  course,  even  though  their  produc- 
tivity Is  on  the  average  20  percent  above  pre- 
war level,  they  continue  to  ask  for  more  and 
more  gifts  from  the  producers  and  taxpayers 
of  America. 

In  the  United  States,  tariff  barriers  are 
at  the  lowest  level  in  all  history,  with  an 
average  rate  of  duty  of  5  7  percent  and  60 
percent  of  all  ImpcTis  coming  in  free  of  duty. 

In  the  first  2  months  of  1»49.  we  exported 
agricultural  products  valued  at  $172,000,000 
mure  than  we  Imported.  In  the  first  2 
months  of  1950.  we  Imported  •116.000.000 
worth  of  agricultural  products  more  than 
we  exp».^rted.  and  the  Truman  administration 
U  now  preparing  lor  another  larlff-cuttmg 
spree  next  fall. 


If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  excess 
of  Imports  of  agricultural  procucts  over  ex- 
ports will  reach  ll.OCO.OOO.OCO  ly  the  end  of 
1950.  and  millions  of  men  and  women  will 
find  their  Jobs  have  been  exported. 

At  Casper.  Wyo..  the  President  dug  up  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  30  y;ars  ago.  He 
failed  to  say  that  It  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  brought  that  case  to  Justice  with 
convictions  fcr  the  guilty. 

This  Is  strange  talk  from  a  President  who 
tried  to  suppress  the  Alger  Hiss  case  with 
claims  It  v;as  a  "red  herring";  strange  talk 
from  a  Pi-esldent.  whose  lieutenants  in  the 
Senate  sidetracked  a  resolution  to  have  a 
thorough  hivestlgatlon  of  Interstate  gamblers 
and  racketeers,  such  as  the  cld-tlme  Pencler- 
gast  gang  of  Kansas  City;  stranije  talk  irom 
a  President  who  rcfuies  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly in  ridding  the  Government  of  pro- 
ComunlEts  cut  to  destroy  cur  country. 

sPCTTOTirairr  socialism  is  costlt 

President  Truman  Is  telling  the  people  at 
the  whistle  steps  ttat  It  Is  too  bad  the  cost 
cf  Government  Is  so  high,  but  past  wars  and 
the  cold  war  are  chif  fly  to  blame. 

Listen  to  the  oScial  figures.  They  come 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Execrtlve  D?p.irtments. 

Senator  John  Mcclellan,  a  Democrat,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Now.  the  truth 
Is.  the  report  shows  that  $6,000,000,003  cf  the 
nine  billion  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  last  2  years.  Is  due  to  domestic 
civilian  spending — not  national  defense  or 
aid  to  foreign  countries. 

Senator  McClellan's  committee  says.  In 
Senate  Document  150.  that  15  new  programs 
and  expanded  governmental  services  oCicially 
recomm.ended  by  President  Truman  to  Con- 
gress, would  cost  $7,000,000,000  the  first  year 
and  twenty-five  billion  annually  within  ft 
years. 

And.  the  truth  Is.  under  President  Tru- 
maiis  leadership,  we  a.-e  losing  the  cold  war 
with  Russia,  and  head  ng  for  strait-Jacket 
socialism  and  national  bankruptcy. 

This  time,  next  November,  we  Republicans 
are  going  Ij  see  to  It  that  the  people  have 
a  clear-cut  choice  between  candidates  who 
believe  in  Truman  spendthrift  socialism,  and 
our  candidates,  who  support  the  American 
way  by  which  America  became  great  and 
strong,  fcr  only  such  an  America  can  stand 
against  communism  like  the  Rock  of  Ages. 


The  President's  Western  Tour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  F 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

CF   NiW    H  \MP:  H.y.Z 

rS   THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 ».  1950 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor  of  Fri- 
day. May  5.  entitled.  "The  'Non-Pjlitical' 
Tour"  on  which  the  President  recently- 
entrained  at  the  ta.xpayers*  expense.  I 
assume,  of  course,  that  he  will  refrain 
from  discussing  directly  cr  indirectly 
an>'  subject  relating  to  politics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  Uie  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Thx  NovpoLmcAi.  Tcra 
The  last  time  the  President  tcok  to  the 
stump  he  was  trying  to  save  his  own   po- 
litical life,  for  he  was  the  principal  candidate. 
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This  time,  as  he  departs  on  a  9-day.  !6-Stat« 
tour  he  Is  not  a  candidate,  at  least  not  in 
this  year's  elections.  What  he  Is  attempting 
is  to  preserve  Democratic  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  Congreaa. 

A  politician  can  speak  best  for  hinaselT. 
That  Is,  not  even  a  President  In  an  off-year 
election  can  deliver  support  which  he  might 
hare  If  he  were  a  candidate  to  other  candi- 
dates. He  may  help  create  a  partisan  atmos- 
phere, but  the  Individual  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  pretty  much  on  their  own 
in  each  of  the  States. 

The  President  might  have  intervened  In 
the  Florida  contest  for  the  senatorial  noml- 
natlcn,  but  SMATHrna  wotild  tindoubtedly 
have  defeated  Pepper  anyway.  In  the  same 
way  where  the  fight  Is  not  within  the  party, 
the  voters  of  each  State  will  tend  to  resent 
presidential  Influence.  They  did  when  Pres- 
ident Rocseveit  attempted  to  do  some  purg- 
ing within  the  Democratic  Party.  They  will 
o^ain. 

Erea  In  advance  of  his  speaking  trip  the 
President  has  been  en  the  defensive.  He  has 
at  the  last  minute  reversed  himself  in  the 
matter  of  congressional  access  to  State  De- 
partment loyalty  files.  He  asked  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Dulles  to  become  State  Depart- 
m.ent  advisers.  He  has  issued  statement  after 
statement  trying  to  discredit  the  general 
charge  that  left  wingers  have  not  been  kept 
out  of  the  adminL'-tratlon. 

These  actions  are  net  the  same  as  thoee 
with  which  he  campaigned  when  running  for 
reelection.  Then  he  gave  Congresa  hell.  It 
happened  to  be  a  Eepublican-contrclled 
Congress.  But  now  the  Congrea  Is  controlled 
by  his  own  party,  yet  it  has  not  managed  to 
repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  nor  has  It  bal- 
anced the  budget.  Otherwise  It  has  done 
almoet  nothing,  except  raise  the  President's 
salary. 

It  wasn't  so  much  the  effectiiainess  of  the 
Truman  tour  of  a  years  ago  which  won  for 
him  as  it  was  the  ineflectualness  of  the  Ee- 
pufclican  opponent.  Gjvemer  Dewey,  who  was 
a  little  too  much  "me-ioc"  on  socialism, 
and  far  too  gentle  In  his  approach  to  the 
Issues.  Tod.**y  Tniman  effectualness  Is  at 
an  all-time  lew.  as  measured  by  popular  re- 
sponse. Popular  sentiment  has  changed. 
The  Ccmmtinist  Investigation  and  the  vari- 
ous convictions — the  Communist  leaders. 
Hiss.  Coplcn.  Bridges,  etc. — have  made  the 
people  more  conservaiive. 

The  President  will  have  some  explaining 
to  do  on  the  stump.  If  he  avoids  trying 
to  explain  some  th:ng3  his  omialons  will 
speak  louder  than  his  words.  The  people 
want  to  knew  more  about  the  Reds  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  gamblers  in  big-city  pciiucal 
machines,  the  surging  operating  deficit  of 
the  Federal  establishment.  They  want  tax 
relief.  They  want  an  end  to  the  folly  cf 
fctUions  of  dollars  thrown  away  on  tinneces- 
sary  surpluses,  and  the  continuing  high 
cost  of  too  many  products. 

The  President  cant  blame  the  Republi- 
cans for  all  his  troubles  and  get  away  with 
It.  thotigh  he  will  try.  He  and  his  parry 
are  the  majority  In  the  Government,  and 
with  that  power  goes  responsibility.  Even 
the  war  scare  grows  less  and  leas,  for  the  ad- 
ministration has  cried  wolf  ao  long  the  people 
no  longer  heed  the  cry  as  they  once  did. 
The  President  Is  the  President.  People 
will  turn  cut  to  see  and  hear  him.  They 
should,  even  though  the  pretense  that  he  Is 
TW«K'"g  a  nonpcLitical  tour  is  so  thin  it  fools 
ncbody.  The  respect  Americans  have  for 
the  oOce  of  President  has  to  be  tempered 
with  critical  analysis  of  the  man  who  may 
hold  the  ofice.  If  often  hasn  t  t)een  but  in 
this  spring  of  1950  it  will  be  mere  than  for 
a  long  time. 

Hot  even  the  political  cleverness  of  tha 
President  can  much  longer  overc-r.e  his 
lack  of  adeptncas  at  being  tta*  KaUon  s  Ciiief 


Executive.  The  cfllce  glamorizes  any  man, 
for  a  period  of  time,  but  in  the  end  the 
men  who  occupy  the  office  get  found  cut  for 
what  they  are.  The  flnding-out  process  wUl 
continue  during  the  current  presidential 
tour. 


Doable  Standard  m  Administratioa 
Harasses  Private  Parties 


EI-TTENSION  OP  RZM.-IRKS 

CF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

cr  w~3CCNs:?i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P-EPF-ESENTATnTS 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  ETZMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  sia:^d  that  Reorr^anization  Plan 
No.  12  is  a  back-door  effort  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  That  is  utter  non- 
sense. Reorganization  Plan  No.  12  is 
no  more  and  no  less  than  an  effort  to 
correct  an  experiment  in  administration 
that  failed — failed  dismally.  It  is  the 
very  type  of  structural  deoacle  in  Gov- 
ernment that  the  P,«organi2ation  Act  is 
best  adapted  and  aimed  to  remedy. 

Here  we  have  only  one  thing:  the 
question  of  the  proper  and  eflBcient  or- 
ganization of  an  administrative  a?ency 
of  the  Government.  Tne  particular 
agency  involved  happens  to  have  the 
task  of  enforcing  the  national  policy 
on  matters  of  a  dynamic  character.  But 
the  Question  is  still  the  same :  the  proper 
stnicture  of  an  administrative  agency. 
Should  this  question  be  considered  as  a 
side  issue  in  the  heat  of  debate?  Or 
should  it  be  considered  away  from  the 
vigorous  contests  over  high  policy?  It 
seems  to  me  the  latter  is  the  only  choice 
of  a  rational  man  desirous  of  reaching 
a  wise  and  reasoned  solution.  And  cer- 
tainly it  it  most  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  done  under  the  provisions  of 
the  P-eorganization  Act.  That  was  the 
very  intent  of  that  act. 

The  matter  we  have  before  us  today 
might  be  called  the  experiment  of  the 
governmental  agency  with  two  steering- 
wheels.  The  experiment,  you  will  re- 
call. beg::n  3  years  ago  when  the  Eightieth 
Congress  set  up  the  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
a  completely  Independent  cfScer — inde- 
pendent of  the  Board  and  independent 
of  the  entire  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  He  was  given  final  au- 
thority over  the  investigation  of  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices,  the  isstiance  of 
complaints  based  upon  such  charges,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  complaints.  He 
was  authorized,  also,  to  supervise  all  at- 
torneys employed  by  the  Board  except 
trial  examiners  and  the  legal  assistants 
of  -the  Board  members  themselves.  He 
also  was  given  supervision  ever  the  cffl- 
cers  and  employees  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  agency.  These  powers,  which 
never  before  had  been  exercised  in  the 
administrative  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  anything  less  than  a  board  of 
three  cr  more  commissioners,  were  ail 
concentrated  in  a  single  man — with  no 
provision    for   re\"e"s-    except   when    he 


acted  affirmatively.  As  the  present  gen- 
eral counsel  himself  has  said,  he  was 
vested  with  powers  that  are  broad  and 
abc-olute  and  his  authority  final  to  an 
outstanding  degree  seldom  accorded  a 
sinele  officer  in  a  peacetime  agency. 

The  Board,  however,  enlarged  from 
three  to  five  members  in  order  to  expe- 
dite decisions.  The  Board  members 
could  make  Its  decisions,  however,  only 
after  the  general  counsel  had  dec":ded  to 
give  them  something  to  decide.  And  the 
B-Dard  members  could  get  their  deci-sions 
enforced  only  through  the  office  of  the 
general  counsel. 

This  experiment  in  dual  control  was 
launched  in  the  atmosphere  cf  heat  and 
horse  trading  that  seems  always  to  ap- 
pear whenever  the  emotion-packed  is.sue 
of  the  regulation  of  labor-management  '* 
relations  comes  up. 

Two  years  later  the  Senate  specifical- 
ly rejected  the  experiment  as  a  failure. 
One  of  the  two  distinguished  la'*^na'iers 
who  gave  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Its  name 
was  at  the  forefront  in  urging  the  re- 
jection of  this  experiment.  Yes,  Sena- 
tor T.»rr  himself  proposed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved,  the  aboUtion  of  the  inde- 
pendent office  of  the  general  counseL 

In  the  House,  you  will  recall,  the  mat- 
ter became  entangled  in  the  contest 
over  the  whole  labor  policy,  and,  despite 
a  powerful  recommendation  by  the 
House  committee  that  the  experiment  of 
a  two-headed  agency  be  rejected,  this 
lame-duck  expenment  ■••.as  permitted  to 
continue  solely  by  inaction.  It  was  pre- 
served by  being  lost  m  the  consideration 
of  larger  issues  of  the  national  labor  pol- 
icy. This  is  the  -very  same  mistake  that 
certain  opponents  of  plan  No.  12  are  ask- 
ing us  to  repeat  by  postponing  this  mat- 
ter of  efficiency  in  governmental  organ- 
ization for  a  time  when  we  may  again 
be  considering  the  national  labor  policy. 

Now.  the  President  has  reported  th^t 
the  experiment  is  a  failure,  and  by  the 
completely  legal  and  appropriate  U-se  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  has  offered  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter  solely  on  its  merits — 
divorced  completely  from  the  heat  and 
fireworks  of  debate  over  substantive 
policy. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
himself  who  first  publicly  predicted  that 
the  establishment  cf  the  Board  as  a  two- 
headed  agency  "could  lead  to  fantastic 
results."  As  long  ago  as  September  1947 
he  told  the  American  Bar  Association : 

Ttere  are  bare  spcts  tn  the  picrure  and 
there  are  spots  where  a  protracted  divisioa 
of  opinion  between  the  Board  and  the  gen- 
eral counsel  could  lead  to  fantastic  res'jits. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  matters  pertainlrg 
to  the  jurisdlcUonal  fsatuiss  of  the  law.  The 
Biard  on  appeals  in  representation  cases  may 
f.nd  Jurisdiction  and  entertain  a  pedtton. 
On  the  '^rn^  facts  the  general  eotxnsel  may 
refuse  to  ismie  a  complaint  for  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  laci  of  'irisdiction.  In  neither 
decision  wUl  a  direct  appeal  lie.  It  is  an 
abstird  cttiaticn  but  It  can  happen  in  the 
prese-t  state  cf  tne  law. 

The  general  counsel  deserves  a  high 
mark  as  a  prophet  in  this  case.  The 
fantastic  results  and  the  absurd  tftua- 
tion  he  foresa-*-  came  to  pass  very  soon. 
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They  c:ime  to  pass  In  spite  of  the  long 
and  earn:  t  eSorts  of  tlie  Beard  and  the 
general  counsel  to  make  the  experiment 
work. 

So  far.  just  as  the  general  counsel  fore- 
cast, mcst  of  the  conflict  and  confu-sion 
bas  c«  ntered  around  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  ^  hich  the  agency  should  ar^sert 
its  constitutional  jurtsdiciion  over  small 
businesses.  The  general  counsel,  as  you 
know,  has  taken  the  posiuon  that  the 
agency's  powers  should  oe  exercised  over 
any  and  all  enterprises,  however  small. 
that  have  any  affect  upon  interstate 
commTce.  He  has  souaht  to  exercise 
jurudicticn  over  such  local  businesses  as 
comer  grocery  stores,  neighborhood 
drug  stores,  bars,  and  restaurants.  The 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  has  declined 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  these  small 
businesses  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  essentially  local  and  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  should  not  inter- 
fere 

But  the  general  counsel  has  refused 
to  accept  the  Boards  decision  in  the 
matter.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Board  has  no  power  to 
reject  any  case  that  he  may  present 
to  it 

In  a  case  involving  four  neij;hborhood 
drug  stores  out  in  Oregon  he  proceeded  to 
issue  a  complaint  based  upon  charges  of 
imfair  labor  practices  after  the  Board 
had  declined  jurisdiction  over  the  very 
same  employer  m  a  representation  case. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  certain 
the  case  would  be  dismissed,  this  was 
fully  within  his  authority  as  indepen- 
dent general  counsel.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  other  cases. 

In  short,  what  we  have  here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Federal  oCBce  so  constructed 
that  it  can  put  private  parties  and  Gov- 
enmient  officials  to  the  expense  of  pre- 
pftrtng  cases,  conducting  hearings,  and 
engaging  in  lawsuits  vhen  everyone — 
Includm?  the  general  counsel — has  full 
knowledge  that  the  entire  matter  will  be 
dismissed  by  the  Board  on  appeal.  This 
indetd  is  a  spectacle.  Parties  being  con- 
fronted by  a  t'AO-headed  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  two  dif- 
ferent policies  applicable  to  the  very 
same  casv — to  the  utter  confusion  and 
waste  of  Government  and  private  funds. 

Whatever  may  t)e  the  ethics  of  the  case 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  zealous  Gov- 
ernment official,  such  a  fantastic  double 
standard  can  result  m  noihinj,'  but  con- 
fusion for  private  citizens  endeavormg  to 
abide  by  the  law.  Employer  and  em- 
ployee alike  are  left  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete uncertainty.  Instead  of  minimiz- 
ing Indastrial  strife,  such  confusion  can 
only  multiply  It. 

This  chaos  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
recoj<nizln?  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Beard  is  simply  a  regulatory  com- 
mission engaged  in  carrying  out  a  single 
national  policy,  whatever  that  policy 
may  be.  Reorganization  Plan  No  12 
merely  makes  the  National  Labor  I.ola- 
tlons  Board  exactly  like  its  sister  regula- 
tory commusions — an  agency  with  a  sin- 
gle head  The  head  will  be  the  five- 
member  Board.  That  is  ail  there  Is  to 
the  plan. 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SHlLLEY 

(  F  CALH'Cr.NrA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

M.'.  SHZLLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  gui.se  of  remedying  a  complaint  that 
the  National  Labor  Relation.>  Board  com- 
bined the  functions  of  grand  jury,  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury,  vitally  important 
admini.sirative  and  policy-making  func- 
tions were  taken  away  from  the  Board 
member.s  and  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  .single  ofBcer.  the  general  coun.sel. 
This  transfer  of  functions  was  one  of 
the  many  ill-advL^ed  features  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947— the  Tah-Hartley  law. 

L«?t  me  now  c:;ll  your  attention  to  one 
Incident  which  is  part  of  the  background 
of  the  pa.^.=;age  of  that  law.  We  all  know 
that  in  1947  there  was  a  rash  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  'or  revising  the  Wagner 
Act  or  writing  a  new  labor  law.  Early 
in  1947.  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  there  wa.s  pending  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  a  bill 
known  as  S.  360.  introduced  by  then 
Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  another  Senator,  a  distin- 
guished attorney,  with  years  of  familiar 
experience  with  labor  law.  expressed  his 
views  In  writing  concerning  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  Ball  bill.  One  of  the 
propo.saLs  in  that  bill  was  for  the  .sepa- 
ration of  the  functions  of  the  NLRB.  and 
the  a.'=:.s!gnment  of  the  prosecuting  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
shall  read  briefly  from  the  comments 
made  at  that  time  by  that  lawTcr  con- 
cerning this  proposal.    He  said: 

The  provisions  for  dividing  the  functions 
of  the  Board  between  th«  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  present  Board  savors  of  the 
wisdom  (?)  of  S-olomon  In  dividing  the  child. 
It  simply  will  not  work.  The  administra- 
tion of  labor  relations  at  the  source  involves 
much  more  than  the  trial  and  determination 
of  adjudications.  More  than  90  percert  of 
the  matters  which  ml«;ht  develop  Into  litiga- 
tions are  disposed  of  administratively  In  the 
regional  offices.  These  dispositions  must  t>e 
cotjrdlnated  to  the  same  general  policy  that 
Influences  the  flnal  determination  of  the 
litigated  cases.  This  proposed  division 
would  only  create  additional  confusion  with 
policy  emanating  from  two  independent  and 
uncoordinated  sources.  (Senate  hearings 
1940.  p.  1130  ) 

The  author  of  these  words  Is  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Denham.  the  present  general 
coun.;el  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Mr.  Denham  was  a  very  ac- 
curate prophet.  His  words  have  been 
borne  out.  They  have  been  proved. 
The  .separation  of  functions,  with  broad 
investigative,  prosecutory.  administra- 
tive, and  policy  making  functions  in  the 
independent  otTlce  of  the  general  coun- 
sel, simply  will  not  work."  It  has  not 
worked.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  con- 
scientious effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
members  and  the  general  counsel  to 
work   together  smoothly  and   coopera- 


tively, as  a  team,  has  demonstrated  this 
beyond  any  pcs-.ible  question. 

Mr.  Denham  also  warned,  in  1947  that 
Is.  that  the  administration  of  LalDor 
Relations  at  the  source  involves  much 
more  than  the  trial  and  determination 
of  adjudications.  Of  course  this  is  true. 
It  is  true  because  the  e.ssence  of  the  ad- 
ministrative a^jency  approach  to  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest  is  f.exibihty. 
Flexibility  in  markinq  out  and  laying 
down  policy  within  the  framework  of 
the  regulating  statute.  That  is  why  it 
involves  much  more  than  merely  prose- 
cution and  adjudication.  The  adminis- 
tration of  ti.v^  National  labor  policy  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act  involves  in- 
numerable po  icy  determinations.  It 
involves  determ  nations  as  to  when  to 
proceed  and  when  not  to  proceed  to  com- 
plaint and  injunction:  it  involves  deter- 
minations as  to  whether  the  public  policy 
will  be  better  ser.ed  by  inviting  compro- 
mise or  by  insisting  on  rigorous  prosecu- 
tion: it  involves  determination  of  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  industries  that 
ought  to  be  brought  into  conformance 
with  Federal  policy  and  industries  whose 
total  impact  on  the  national  economy 
is  too  .smell  to  warrant  Federal  inter- 
ference. All  this  and  more  is  involved. 
All  this  is  policy  determination  and  un- 
der the  present  setup  much  of  this  policy 
determination  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  counsel ;  some  of  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  five-member  Board:  and  as  to 
some  of  it.  the  two  agencies  are  in  irrec- 
oncilable conflict  and  nobody  knows 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Denham  also  observed,  in  1947, 
that  "more  than  90  percent  of  the  mat- 
ters which  mL^ht  develop  into  htigations 
are  disposed  of  administratively  in  the 
regional  offices,"  and  that  these  dispo- 
sitions "must  be  coordinated  to  the  same 
general  policy  that  influences  the  final 
determination  of  the  litigated  cases." 
In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  field 
staffs  siiould  be  consistent  with  and  gov- 
erned by  the  policy  of  the  agency  that 
makes  the  flnal  decisions  in  litigatsd 
cases — that  is.  of  course,  the  Board  itself. 
The  exp>erience  under  the  present  sepa- 
ration of  functions  justihos  Mr.  Den- 
hams  early  fears.  The  field  and  legal 
staffs  of  the  a.gency  are  required  to  serve 
two  masters,  who  frequently  disaLrree. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  which 
master  to  follow. 

Mr.  Denliam  stated — still  in  1C4T — 
that  the  proposed  divicion  would  only 
create  additional  confu.s-on.  with  policy 
emanating  from  two  independent  and 
uncoordinated  sources." 

The  confusion  foreseen  by  Mr.  Den- 
ham with  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
Board  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  It  hcs  been  his  misfortune  to 
experience  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  those  functions  to  himself  as  general 
counsel. 

Despite  Mr.  Denham's  warning  in  1917. 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  provided  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  NLRB — with 
the  general  counsel  as  its  alter  ego. 
That  officer  now  enjoys  all  the  power 
of  a  grand  jury — sole,  unreviewable  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  a  ccmplamt  should 
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Issue:  all  the  power  of  a  prosecutor — 
unsupervised  power  to  prosecute  cases 
and  to  apply  for  injunctions;  and  heavy 
administrative  responsibilities,  including 
supervision  of  the  field  and  legal  siaSs  of 
the  agency. 

The  separation  of  powers  has  not  only 
placed  a  disproportionate  amoimt  of  au- 
thority in  one  individual  but  it  has  sub- 
jected the  entire  agency  to  demoralizing 
friction  and  conflict,  resulting  in  dual 
and  confused  policy  making,  inefficiency, 
and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  parties 
to  Board  proceedings. 

The  hearings  before  congressional 
committees  last  year,  as  well  as  this  year 
In  connection  with  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  12.  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  public  interest  and  a  decent  re- 
gard for  good  management  require  an 
immediate  end  to  this  monstrous  orgam- 
eational  freak.  Let  me  briefly  repeat 
some  of  the  out,standing  reasons  why  the 
costly  experiment  in  dual  admmistra- 
tion  should  be  terminated: 

First.  The  advantages  of  group  respon- 
sibility are  lost  by  assigning  tremendous 
authority  to  a  single  individual.  I  quote 
from  the  task  force  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission : 

A  distinctive  attribute  of  Ccmmission  ac- 
tion Ls  that  it  requires  concurrence  by  a 
majority  of  members  of  equal  standing  after 
full  discussion  and  deliberation.  •  •  • 
A  single  oOiclal  can  consult  his  stafi  but  does 
not  have  to  convince  others  to  make  his 
views  or  conclusions  prevaU.  The  memtier 
of  the  Commission  must  expose  his  opin- 
ions and  Judgments  to  the  critical  scrutiny 
In  his  fellow  members  and  must  persuade 
them  to  his  point  of  view.  •  •  •  De- 
liberation has  certainly  reduced  the  likeli- 
hood of  capricious  decision,  and  promcted 
objectivity   (task  force  report,  p.  21). 

Inevitably  a  five-man  Board  is  a  bet- 
ter guaranty  of  fair  treatment  than  any 
one  man  can  possibly  be. 

Second.  The  general  counsel,  under 
this  act  combines  the  ftmction  of  prose- 
cution with  that  of  rule  making,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  five-member 
Board.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  task 
force  report — 

Only  In  part  are  his  present  duties  genu- 
inely prcsecuticn.  Seme  parts  are  adminis- 
trative, and  some  pa.Tt»  are  a  species  c(  rule 
or  policy  making.  It  may  t)e  tliat  the  ad- 
ministrative and  policy-making  functions 
could  be  subordinated  more  clearly  to  tlie 
Boards  control  while  still  maintaining  an 
adequate  separation  of  the  truly  prosecuting 
activities  (Senate  hearings,  p.  8). 

ThL'd.  Dual  policy  making  by  the  gen- 
eral counsel  may  result  In  the  substitu- 
tion of  district  court  judgment  for  the 
Board's  judgment  in  injunction  cases. 
The  statute  empowers  the  general  coun- 
sel to  seek  court  injunctions.  If  he  seeks 
and  obtains  an  injunction,  the  result  will 
be  that  a  district  court  will  have  passed 
upon  the  legal  theory  of  his  complaint  be- 
fore the  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  cctnpia.nt  spells 
out  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Where  the 
Board  itself  seeks  an  injunction  there  Is 
no  similr.4-  danger  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding will  ultimately  prcve  abortive  be- 
cause the  Board  rejects  the  theory  un- 
d:rly;ng  the  prosecution. 


Fourth.  The  general  counsel  has  super- 
vision over  the  field  staff  although  that 
staff  performs  work  which  may  be  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  five-member 
Board.  This  tends  to  separate  and  iso- 
late the  staff  from  the  Board  which  is 
responsible  for  a  large  part  of  its  per- 
formance. 

Fifth.  As  a  re.sult  of  the  separation  of 
functions  as  spelled  out  in  this  act.  the 
general  counsel's  authority  impinges  even 
on  election  cases  which  are  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  under  the  Boards  control. 
His  failure  to  issue  a  complaint  may  ren- 
der a  Board  certification  meaningless; 
his  decision  whether  or  not  to  ts.sue  a 
complaint  may  determine  the  outcome  of 
an  election  held  during  a  strike. 

Sixth.  The  dispute  which  has  arisen 
between  the  Board  and  the  general  coun- 
sel over  the  power  of  the  Board  to  refuse 
to  take  cases  involving  small  employers 
has  entailed  endless  confusion.  Senator 
T\n  made  this  the  principal  basis  of  his 
recommendation  last  June  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  separate  office  of  general 
counsel. 

Seventh.  The  general  counsel  occupies 
both  the  position  of  a  litigant  before  the 
Board  and  the  position  of  the  Board's  at- 
torney when  the  Board  seeks  to  enforce 
Its  orders  in  the  Courts  of  Appeals.  Sev- 
eral times  the  general  counsel  has  asked 
the  Board  to  relieve  his  staff  of  the  re- 
spcnsibiliiy  of  enforcing  Beard  decisions 
with  which  he  disagreed.  In  one  ca>e  he 
has  threatened  to  file  a  brief  in  court  dis- 
agreeing with  the  Board's  position.  Yet. 
under  the  statute,  all  the  agency's  law- 
yers are  under  the  supervision  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Eighth.  The  testimony  and  statistics 
introduced  in  evidence  before  ihe  Senate 
Committee  show  that  the  present  dual 
structure  results  in  mere  litigation  than 
formerly.  A  great  proportion  of  all  cases 
of  the  agency  are.  always,  disposed  of 
informally  in  the  field.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  such  cases  that  now  have  to  go 
to  formal  hearing  has  risen.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  cases  invoh-ing  new  kinds  of 
unfair  labor  practices  created  by  the 
present  law.  but  even  of  cases  mvolving 
imfair  labor  practices  which  were  the 
same  under  the  old  law.  This  can  only 
mean  that  the  general  counsel  and  the 
regional  staffs  are  unable  to  carry  Beard 
policy  to  the  parties  at  the  initial  suges 
of  disputes,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  have  to  go  to  formal 
stages. 

Ninth.  No  necessity  whatever  has  been 
shown  for  this  unusual  type  cf  bifurca- 
tion. The  needs  of  due  process  and  fair- 
ness are  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  which  ap- 
plies to  all  administrative  agencies  and 
which  provides  for  an  eSclent.  yet  fair 
internal  separation  of  f'.mc:ions.  The 
NLRB  was  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  ever  since 
It  became  law.  In  fact  seme  of  the  APA 
rrovisions  are  said  to  have  been  modeled 
en  NLR3  procednrc-s.  No  reason  has 
ever  been  shown  why  the  NLRB  should 
be  saddled  with  a  fmstraung  and  in- 
e^cient  orcanizaticn.  m  contract  witii 
all  other  .s:m:'.aj  agencies. 


Tenth.  The  separation  of  fimctlons 
now  in  effect  at  the  NLRB  is  unique  and 
threatens  the  organizational  integrity  of 
all  administrative  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  As  was 
cogently  stated  in  the  task  force  report: 

The  existence  of  such  an  office  Independent 
both  of  the  Federal  department  structure 
and  of  the  Board  marks  a  departure  from 
prevlotis  admlnifiUauve  practice.  If  per- 
mitted to  set  a  pattern  for  future  Govern- 
ment cryanLzatlon  It  may  lead  to  a  diffusion 
cf  responslbUiTv.     (Senate  hearings,  p.  6.) 

It  is  time  to  return  to  a  rational  organ- 
izational structure,  with  clear  lines  of 
authority.  The  present  spht-personality 
of  the  Labor  Board  is  wasteful  and  in- 
efficient. Tht  Board  can  amply  safe- 
guard pubhc  and  private  rights  through 
an  internal  structure  which  isolates  the 
purely  prosecuting  function  from  that  of 
adjudication.  All  other  regulatory  com- 
missions in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovemment  do  this  successfully.  No 
reason  exists  for  an  exception  here.  Re- 
organizrticn  Plan  No.  12  should  be 
adopted.  This  House  should  place  itself 
emphatically  upon  record  as  favoring 
restoration  of  tlie  Labor  Boards  func- 
tions and  abolition  of  the  separate  office 
of  general  counsel  through  a  vote  of 
strong  disapproval  of  House  Resolution 
516. 
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or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

Oy  NZW  HAVPSRIKX 

IN  THE  SZN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  >  legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29*,  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  :n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cowckessional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled.  "United  Jewish 
Appeal."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union  of  May  9. 
1950  This  editorial  presents  a  real 
understandmg  of  the  problems  in  Lsrael 
which  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  is  or- 
ganized to  help  solve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderf.-d  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrm  Jewish  APFtu. 

The  state  of  Israel  owes  much  Indeed 
to  the  generous  understanding  here  in 
America  of  the  new  deccmcacy's  problems. 
Israel  itself  is  prompt  tc  a'-kncwledge  that 
obligation  with  heartfelt  tha.nks 

Miracles  have  been  performed.  But  the 
age  of  the  need  of  more  m^lracies  has  not 
passed.  Great  tasks  have  been  performed. 
Greater  tasks  remain  essential. 

I:  i£  in  ihai  realization  that  the  Man- 
chester Jewish  community,  ether  Jewisii 
ccmnmnlties  thrcuzhout  this  State,  and  In 
the  Nation,  are  new  emphasizing  the  tre- 
mendcus  reaaoos  for  giving,  with  the  same 
fervor  azMl  generosity  marked  in  the  past, 
to  the  1950  Unit-ed  Jewish  Appeal.  Last 
evening  here  in  M^^nchester  niiirited  the  ini- 
tial gilts  dinner.  Nov  comes  the  campaign 
Itaelf. 
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A»  la  fortncr  yt*n.  t^xla  cov'  The  local 
qiiot*  mil  be  u»«J  net  only  In  b«hAlf  ot 
performing  more  mlr»cle«  tn  Israel,  tut  a'so 
tor  Cmted  states  countrywide  and  local 
■•quUUTMBta.  As  an  examjUe  at  bcme  bene- 
Mi.  ■it<iiiln<^  vtU  occiir  to  the  Manchester 
Jevuh  Ooauaunlty  Onter. 

In  larart.  tbe  contribution  of  American 
Jm  and  their  ChrtaUan  iriecds  viU  com- 
piet«  tnuBlfraUoo  taaln,  vtU  further  reha- 
bUitstion  requirements,  and  vUl  mate  new 
constructlcn  possible. 

ESightj  thousand  new  tmmlgranta  In  Is- 
rael are  »t:U  Uvmg  In  tents  One  hundred 
new  MtUements  must  be  established.  Five 
bomand  Jews  in  various  parts  of 
rtqulr*  heip  tf  they  are  to  live. 
T«renty-fiTe  thottaasd  Jews  are  awaiting  a 
new  Ufc  In  Aaoerica.  Hence — for  thene  good 
caiiM*  eiul  masj  more — the  19^  UcUed 
Jewish  Appeal. 

Tbla  is  not  alone  the  problem  of  the 
Jews — or  f<»  the  Jews  It  also  is  the  prob- 
lem of  al!  htunanlTT.  a  truth  recognized  in 
the  eocperatloc  that  the  appeal  is  receiv- 
ing from  leaders  of  other  lands.  G<:)vemor 
Adams,  for  example,  is  proud  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Christian  Commit- 
tee associated  with  the  appeal.  In  Man- 
chester. John  P  Carleton  has  been  glad  to 
girt  of  his  energies  and  time. 

So  It  is  throughout  the  country,  among 
Jews  and  all  other  peoples  of  God.  In  the 
reoocnition  thai  the  moral  and  material 
•■Bistance  firen  during  the  appeal  is  an 
Investment  in  the  ideals  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Directors  cf  the  appeal  are  stating  the 
case  in  all  essential  detail.  The  verdict 
now  rests  with  the  people.  Again  they  will 
JBAke  it  possible  for  more  miracles  to  be 
performed.  By  their  good  deeds  Americans 
all  will  continue  to  be  known,  esteemed,  and 
beloved. 


If  Not  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  Etceed- 
ing  Kii  Authority  and  Presently  Actinf 
Contrary  to  Hu  Former  Asiurances  and 
Policies? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  ■r 

HON.  ABOLPH  J.  SAB.MH 

or  niiNo:s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1VE3 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  repons  in  various  newspapers, 
and  in  paitlcular.  the  May  10,  1933.  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Sun-Time?,  atwut 
the  actions  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Acheson.  are  not  going  to  form  the 
ba>is  for  a  change  in  our  basic  foreign 
policy. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  hours  after  he  arrived  by  air  in  Pans 
yesterday,  .reports  indicate  that  he 
quickJy  agreed  with  French  Foreign 
Miniiter  Schuman  on  aid  to  Indochina. 
Secretary  of  Slate  Ache-son  and  Minister 
Schuman  specifically  agreed  to  send 
Indochina  military  as  well  as  economic 
aid — most  of  it  being  military  aid.  All 
ct  ttut  Mslstance  will  go  to  Viet  Nam.  an 
independent  .^uie  in  the  French  Union, 
which  is  presently  being  torn  by  real  con- 
flict on  the  part  of  a  revolutionary  named 
Hj  Cia  Minlu    The  latter  lia^  lought  for 


40  year.s  agaln.^t  French  rule  in  Indo- 
china, and  set  up  a  strong  nationalist 
movement  shortly  after  World  War  II 
under  an  ajrreement  \Mth  the  French. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1949.  France  in- 
stalled a  new  government  under  the 
leadership  of  a  former  Annamite  emperor 
whose  family  ruled  in  Indochina  for 
four  centuries. 

The  above  editorial  suggests  that  the 
American  people  wonder  by  what  au- 
thority does  Mr.  Acheson  send  military 
aid  to  Viet  Nam?  Is  Veit  Nam  rrally 
threatened  by  C.immuni.'^ts  from  ou'side 
or  L^  Ho  merely  trying  to  give  his  country- 
men an  independent  government?  Are 
we  helping  France  hang  on  to  a  colonial 
pos.^esiiion  again.'^t  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants? 

In  that  connection  permit  me  to  ^uote 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  appearinc  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on  May  10.  1959, 
entitled  "United  States  Tanks  and  Planes 
to  Viet  Nam."  wherein  Mr.  Acheson  said: 

Ne:t^er  national  independence  nor  demo- 
cratic evolution  can  exist  in  an  area  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  point  out: 

Nor  as  Mr.  Acheson  knows,  can  democratic 
evolution  exist  in  an  area  dominated  by 
European  imperialism.  While  France  con- 
trolled Indochina,  it  did  nothing  to  solve 
problems  of  land  distribution,  Illiteracy, 
poverty,  and  the  like.  The  Communists  make 
bright  pxomLses  along  these  same  lines  to 
attract  support. 

Let  us  consider  what  Mr.  Ho  actually 
stands  for,  keeping  in  mind  that  he  has 
been  a  revolutionary  leader  fighting  for 
40  years  against  French  rule  in  Indo- 
ciiina.  and  I  quote  further  from  the 
above  editorial:  "The  people  must  be 
Riven  the  means  to  rebuild,  to  eat,  to  live. 
If  we  cannot  provide  this  for  them  they 
must  fall  into  the  misery  on  which  com- 
munism thrives."  Are  these  the  wordi  of 
a  Communist? 
The  editorial  further  states: 
In  addition  to  tanks,  planes,  and  guns, 
Viet  Nam  needs  other  aid,  including  f<  od. 
It  also  needs  convincing  arguments  that 
France  is  really  on  the  square  when  it  says 
it  wants  the  inhabitants  eventually  to  rtin 
Its  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Prance  wants  Indo- 
ch.na  to  run  its  own  affairs,  why  did 
they  agree  to  placing  a  former  Annamite 
Emperor  into  the  position  of  leadership? 

The  editorial  concludes  with  a  gem  of 
a  statement,  to  wit: 

Our  aim  should  be  to  stop  not  only  Rus- 
sian imperialism  but  any  imperialism  that 
denies  peoples  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. 


Food  Prices  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f  r 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  .NEW  juuir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  It.  1950 

Mr.   HAND.    Mr    Speaker,  there   re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Cape  May  Coun- 


ty Gazette  a  sensible  editorial  entitled 
"Politics  Versus  People."  which  I  feel  is 
worthy  of  wide  circulation.  The  edito- 
rial is  appended: 

PoLrrics  Vrastjs  Pioplb 

"A  sensible,  honest,  radically  new  agricul- 
tural act  •  •  •  that  will  gradually  ease 
the  price-control  falsework  from  under  the 
fRrm  economy"  Is  ur^ed  in  an  article  in  the 
April  Readers  Digest,  conden.sed  from  For- 
tune. Declartn;^  that  the  Governments  price 
structure  would  collapse  if  supports  were 
suddenly  removed,  the  article  holds  that  this 
program  Is  forcing  farmers  to  produce  wild- 
ly in  excess  of  any  reasonable  American  ca- 
pacity to  consume.  It  is  respoi:sible  for 
most  of  the  $11,800,000,000  dettclt  In  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

After  17  years  the  price-support  program 
Is  coming  full  circle  to  Its  preposterous  con- 
clusion as  one  of  our  most  potent  Inflationary 
fnfluences,  the  article  states.  The  Govern- 
ment s  recent  wholesale  destruction  and  dis- 
tress sale  of  surplus  potatoes,  a  price-support- 
ing move,  cost  taxpayers  $204.0<DO.OOO.  That 
Is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  hjippens  when 
the  Government  helps  a  special  group  main- 
tain or  increase  Its  share  of  the  national  in- 
come regardless  ol  the  group's  contribution 
to  that  income. 

Commodity  Credit  Credit  Corporation  has 
a  current  Investment  of  nearly  $3,000,000,003 
In  farm  commodity  loans,  purchases,  and 
agreements  to  purchase.  Last  year  CCC  took 
over  21  percent  of  the  wheat  harvest.  26  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  crop  and  encrmous  stocks 
of  other  commodities.  Ravine  disposed  of 
minor  quantities  it  Is  left  with  a  $2,500,000,- 
000  Inventory,  including: 

Nearly  S.OCO.OOO  bales  of  cotton,  600.000.000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  400,000,0('0  bushels  of 
wheat — enougti  wheat  for  a  laaf  of  bread 
a  week  for  everyone  in  the  I'nited  States 
throughout  a  full  year.  Millions  of  pounds 
of  dried  eggs,  butter,  tobacco,  wjol.  soybeans, 
and  other  commodities  are  held  by  CCC. 

This  Immense  Inventory,  the  article  states, 
would  feed  and  clothe  millions  of  poor  peo- 
ple, were  It  not  that  CCC  is  fore  ed  by  statute 
to  price  the  products  so  high  t  lat  poor  peo- 
ple cannot  possibly  buy  them. 

Present  farm  policies  are  c  ?rtain  to  In- 
crease rather  than  liquidate  this  Inventory. 
Following  a  bumper  corn  crop  in  1919,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  new  corn  will 
probably  be  put  under  loan.  With  prices 
of  hogs  at  3-ycar  lows.  CCC  n-ay  soon  sup- 
port hog  prices  by  buying  port  on  a  grand 
scale.  Wheat  promises  anoth-ir  giant  har- 
vest, with  further  Government  loans  and 
purchases  indicated. 

Stirplus  farm  commodities  ar»  being  stored 
In  oil  tanks,  hangars,  schoolrooms,  and  even 
lald-up  ships,  the  article  says.  At  least 
t30.000.C03  is  being  spent  on  ac  dltlonal  stor- 
age space  this  fiscal  year. 

The  agricultural  planners  proposed  two 
solutions:  ( 1 )  To  dump  surplus  abroad  and 
to  cut  prices  in  the  open  market  (against 
the  policy  cf  the  State  Department);  (2) 
to  limit  output  by  curtaUing  planted  acre- 

Despite  smaller  acreage,  output  may  well 
be  maintained  at  recent  levels  oy  better  seed 
and  more  fertilizer.  And  acre  ige  taken  out 
of  restricted  crops  will  be  shitted  to  other 
crops,  causing  new  gluts. 

The  average  taxpayer,  raystlf  ed  by  the  In- 
tricacies of  the  farm  price-sup  x)rt  program, 
has  remained  Inarticulate.  Eut  the  time 
has  come,  the  article  concludes  for  the  poli- 
ticians to  pay  attention  not  only  to  the  farm 
organizations  but  to  the  rest  Jf  the  people 
as  well. 
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Water  Supply  cf  Hie  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  BdURDOCK 

or  ULizcuA 

TS  TEE  HOt:^E  OF  REPP.ESEyTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  JS50 

Mr.  J.rURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  becomin,-  more'  and 
more  aware  of  the  greet  importance 
of  Ito  water  supply  and  the  proper  uses 
and  conservation  of  water.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention an  address  recentJy  dehvered  by 
Carl  G.  Paulsen,  chief  hydraulic  en- 
gineer. United  States  Geological  Survey. 
This  address  was  presented  at  the  for- 
tieth convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Hartx)rs  Congress,  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Wa^ingion.  D  C.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

Watoi  Supply  or  thi  CinTED  Btatxs 

The  front  pagei  of  the  press  ihrouzhcut 
the  cctintry  du.-ir.g  the  pa£:  several  weeks 
have  dnunattzed  the  criOcal  water  shortaces 
In  many  parts  of  the  Nauon.  The  ccnccm 
that  baa  grown  In  recent  years  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  water  supplies  has  been  fcrcibiy 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tie  public  by 
the  water  shorti^  that  Kew  York  Cty  is 
experiencing.  Tills  shorta^  Is  net  the  first 
that  has  affected  an  American  commtinitT. 
•nd  ft  prot)ablT  Is  not  the  meet  serloius. 
Ample  sources  at  additional  water  are  known 
to  exist  In  up-State  New  York,  and  In  ail 
probability  construction  that  wlU  brmg  this 
water  to  the  city  will  be  pxished  as  rapidly 
as  possible^  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  our 
largest  city,  the  center  cf  our  b'asiness  life, 
hai  an  acute  water  shortage,  even  though 
It  may  only  be  temporary,  causes  everyone 
to  realize  something  of  the  importance  xi^t 
water  has  tn  our  national  life  anu  cur  na- 
tional economy  and  security.  In  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  one  or  more  crmmunltiea 
BOW  hai  or  ha«  had  water  problems  as  serl- 
oxis  aa  or  more  aerloua  than  that  which  now 
tmcts  New  York  Otr.  These  problems  are 
fpringlng  up  tn  Increasing  numbers,  and  It 
l8  hl^  time  that  orderly  and  systematic  oon- 
Klderation  be  given  to  their  schrtions  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  as  mxny  such  problems 
M  poasftrte  In  the  fu:ure  If  the  crisis  tn 
Hew  Tort  serres  to  bring  this  fact  Into  na- 
tional focus.  New  York's  misfcnune  may  la 
the  Icmg  mn  be  a  blessing  tn  disguise. 

The  comments  on  water  problems  that 
have  appeared  In  the  piress  have  ranged  all 
the  way  from  the  alarmist  Tlew  that  we  are 
abort  of  water  en  a  national  scale  to  the 
complacent  view  that  all  that  Is  needed  to 
cure  the  trctible«  Is  tome  particular  type  of 
consenratlcn  or  co«atructtou  which  the  par- 
tlcul^-  writer  or  promoter  farcrs.  Actually, 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these 
divergent  views. 

It  has  l>een  said  that  we  are  running  cut 
of  water.  Yet  throughout  the  period  cf 
record  the  total  available  water  resotirces  cf 
our  country,  exrept  for  local  and  temporary 
Tarlattcns  due  to  droughts  and  flootti.  have 
not  trended  persistently  either  np  or  dawn. 
but  have  ccrtlntjed  essentially  ccmstant.  I 
know  cf  no  evidence  in  either  long-term  pre- 
clprttatlon,  stream-fiow,  or  grctind-w:iter  data 
that  controTexta  this  statement.  During  the 
past  several  decades  stream  run -off  In  many 
^aces.  as  shown  by  carefully  selected  records 
at  the  United  States  Geclrelcal  Sxirvey, 
showed  a  downward  swing  which  reached  Its 
lowest  point  tn  the  decade  from  1£30  to  1940. 
but  most  recortls  show  an  upw.'rd  swing  since 
1940.     In   the   194©  »s:er  year   the   annual 


flew  of  an  ma)oe  continental  rivers  ga?ed  by 
the  Geological  Survey  was  near  normal  or 
above  ncrmal.  Likewise,  predpitatton  data 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  show 
no  persistent  country-wuie  proereasicn  to- 
ward long-term  deciires.  Records  d  water 
levels  In  nearly  15  OOO  observation  wells 
maintained  by  the  Ceolciucal  Survey  and 
l"s  cc<perat;r.?  ai-^:.:.-  Ehcw  nc  cvc-aU 
trend  tcward  decLir.e.  Wiier  levels  in  some 
welis  have  declined,  but  only  becaiise  cf 
pumping  or  ct;"..er  activities  of  man.  or  tem- 
p<.rariiy  ts  a  result  cf  severe  droti^ts.  E^■en 
tiie  great  drought  cf  the  thirties  was  subse- 
quently offset  by  abcve-average  precipitation 
which  fully  restored  streain-flow  and  ground- 
water levels  to  predrcughi  stages. 

The  amazing  situation  tha.t  ha^  arisen  in 
this  country,  however,  is  that  cur  use  of 
water  has  Increased  by  leaps  and  t>:Amds. 
A  century  ago  the  per  capita  use  of  water 
was  probably  not  mere  tiian  a  few  gallons 
per  day.  Today  it  is  estimated  that  our 
per  capita  use  of  water  amctints  to  more 
th-an  1.300  gallons  per  day.  eijc:usive  of  water 
tLsed  for  hydroelectric  power,  for  dilution  of 
wastes  in  streams,  lor  navigation,  recreauor., 
etc.  The  total  for  ii:e  ccuntry  profcabiy  ap- 
proaches 200,000, 000. XC  gailor-s  (60-0.000  acre- 
feet)  a  day  of  water  now  taken  from  wells 
and  streanu  for  tise  by  uuiustries,  muiuci- 
p.-il:ties.  irrigation  projects,  a:::d  dcns€st..c  and 
ouier  uiers. 

Dur.1^  the  p&st  century  oar  pcpolatlcn  has 
li.creased  about  600  percent.  T^e  use  of 
witer.  however,  has  increased  by  several 
tl-cosani  percent.  The  future  is  expected 
t;  tT.-.-.z  an  even  mere  (l:#f  re  port  ion  ate  in- 
crease u;  the  use  of  water.  The  rapid  growth 
cf  ir.d'.iJtry  and  techno  ice  ical  advances.  tr>e 
lntrociu:t.on  cf  new  lnd".istries  such  as  tlie 
chemical  industry,  the  spread  of  air  ccaOgi- 
t::r.:r.e  and  ten:p«ra: ure  cc^ntrol  processes  m 
industry,  and  the  hydr  :genattcn  ol  coal  and 
oil  shale  for  synthetic  fuels,  will  require 
enormously  Increased  qiianiitles  of  water. 
Plans  are  also  going  forward  for  large  addi- 
tlor.Al  developments  cf  imgaticn  in  the 
West.  In  the  Ea^t.  en  Lc~i  Islaiid  and  else- 
where, supplemental  Irrigation  to  prc%  ide 
optimum  moisture  for  growth  of  crops  tis 
spread  very  rapidly  in  the  la^t  few  years.  It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  such  uses  will  increase 
rapidly  if  our  national  economy  is  to  be 
maintained  at  a  aatisXactory  leveL 

The  question  is.  How  does  this  use  of 
water  compare  with  the  amount  available? 
The  20C'.000. 000.000  gallons  daily  that  is  esti- 
mated to  be  used  now  Is  equivalent  to  be- 
tween 1  and  I'j  Inches  of  water  spread  over 
the  stirface  of  the  cotintry  in  a  year.  T!-.e 
average  snn\ial  precipitation  Is  about  30 
Inches,  and  the  average  annual  runo3  is 
alXDUt  8  5  inches  for  the  country. 

Supposedly,  this  country-wide  average  of 
8  5  inches  that  now  runs  off  to  the  sea  should 
be  utUizable  by  man.  but  it  Is  net  possible 
in  practice.  At  leist  a  sulsstantial  part  can- 
not be  used  economically  because  It  is  flood 
flew  that  occtirs  In  such  tremendotB  TClums 
that  there  Is  no  feasible  means  of  storing  .t. 
And  of  the  low  flow  cf  the  streams,  at  least 
a  considerable  part  must  be  reserved  l)ecau£e 
It  dilutes  and  carries  off  municipal.  In- 
dustrial, and  other  wastes.  Also,  a  part  can- 
not be  CL^nsumed  Ijecsuse  It  suT>ports  hydro- 
electric power.  navigatlCMi,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  in  some  stream*,  there  is 
the  prchiem  of  maintaining  enough  Sow  to 
carry  o2  the  products  of  natural  eroelon. 
Therefore,  cur  use  of  the  8-5  inches  cf  runoff 
is  severely  limited  and  restricted. 

Of  the  water  new  used  by  Industries,  irrt- 
ga'vrs.  and  others,  a  substant:ai  part  Is 
actually  constuned  by  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration as  it  g'oes  into  the  various  processes 
controlled  by  man.  The  rest  of  it  may  be 
altered  to  a  degree  depending  on  the  proc- 
esses through  which  it  goes,  tut  fortvmately 
It    evemuaily    Is   dl;-Chaig(.d   bi.t.k   into    tLe 


streams  cr  into  the  grmmd  and  Is  ava::a'>le 
for  reuse  as  It  travels  on  Its  path  toward  the 
ses 

Thus,  the  comparison  of  availabtUty  and 
use  of  water  on  a  national  basis  is  ccmphx 
and  has  many  ramifications.  Hcwe-.er.  it 
appears  safe  to  say,  despite  the  fact  that  ac- 
curate and  detailed  information  is  not  avail- 
aWe.  that  perhaps  several  times  as  much 
water  is  available  throughout  the  cr  untry  as 
a  wboie  as  is  now  used  or  cons-umet'  All  of 
which  leads  to  the  Ijold  statement  that  our 
Nation's  water  supply  as  a  whc-le  Is  entirely 
ade(;'.iate  fca-  aU  present  needs. 

However,  it  d:>es  not  follow  that  our  water 
supply  la  adequate  for  an  Indefinite  length 
cf  time  In  the  fufjre  Nir  does  it  by  any 
means  fellow  that  cur  loctil  supplies  In  every 
case  are  even  new  adequate 

Instead,  as  I  stated  In  the  beginning  there 
are  many  localities  throughout  the  country 
today.  Including  widespread  areas  In  cer- 
tain places,  where  the  p>resently  available 
supplies  have  been  developed  to  stich  an  ex- 
tent that  serious  problems  have  resulted.  In 
seme  at  these  places  additional  supplies 
cannot  l>e  ofctained  within  the  present  eco- 
nomic limits,  and  cecentraJizatVon  of  popu- 
lation, industries,  and  agrlculrjre  Is  a  real 
possibility  In  other  places,  additional  wa- 
ter can  l>e  obtained.  Ijut  It  will  cort  more, 
and  the  problem  is  to  obtain  it  In  the  best 
and  cheapest  way. 

These  problems  in  the  agcreeste  are  very 
real  and  are  of  grave  concern  to  the  people 
who  are  experiencing  them.  They  cannot  be 
taken  lightly  It  Is  one  thing  to  say  water 
problems  may  be  solved  t?y  decentralization 
of  man's  activities,  and  .oiotber  thinf  to 
carry  It  out  We  mtist  do  everythine  within 
our  abUity  to  soive  the  existing  problems  tf 
possible  without  such  decentralization,  and 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  ether  problems 
from  occurring  in  the  futtnre. 

The  major  way  to  solve  water  shortaarea 
still  appears  to  l>e  to  make  better  use  of  water 
that  is  already  available  In  our  streams  or 
ground-water  reservoirs,  and  which  in  large 
part  is  not  now  being  used  or  is  being  ruined 
by  pollution.  To  do  this  e3ectlvely  we  need 
more  water  data. 

Some  water-supply  problems  can  be  solved 
by  importaU  iji  of  stirface  waier  from  other 
dratnaee  areas  that  have  a  surplus.  Others 
nii§ht  be  solved  by  elimination  of  pollution 
upstream,  making  the  existing  supplies  more 
usatie.  Impounding  of  streams  salvages 
flood  waters  and  also  lessens  pollution  fwob- 
lems  by  using  the  stored  water  to  supplement 
stream  S  3W  during  p«-lods  of  low  flow. 
MulTipurpcse  dams  and  drainage  basin  devel- 
opments are  helping  a  great  deal  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Another  means  ol  solving  many  local  prob- 
lems is  to  maie  better  use  of  our  ground- 
ui-er  reservoirs.  By  and  Urge,  the  develop- 
nifr.t  of  theie  rES?rvclrs  will  not  malie  m.^re 
t;:al  water  availabie.  at  least  away  from 
coastal  areas  and  away  from  places  wliere 
the  ground  water  is  now  being  used  by  waste- 
fiU  phreatophytes,  for  If  not  developed  the 
water  will  seep  cut  into  streams  and  be  ava.l- 
Eble  as  stream  flow.  However,  ground-water 
reservoirs  do  have  several  natural  advantages 
that  in  general  have  not  been  fully  utilized. 
The  most  Important  advanta  :e  is  position. 
Much  of  our  country  Is  underlain  by  water- 
bearing formations  cf  one  kind  cr  .another 
through  which  water  may  move  great  dis- 
tances before  bemg  withdrawn  from  weils. 
Thus,  nature  does  a  part  of  the  icb  of  col- 
lecting and  transporting  the  water  to  t^e 
pomts  of  use.  Many  of  these  water-bean  ig 
formations  are  tremondouj  underground 
reservoirs.  As  with  surface  reservoirs,  they 
collect  water  in  wet  periods  and  store  It 
for  u?e  In  dry  periods.  Two  special  ad- 
vantages of  the  underground  reservoirs  are 
freedom  from  large  evaporation  losses  and 
freedom  from  sedimentation. 
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As  Um  pTM*  haa  procUtaaed.  ir.  tc^oA  p:scn 
tb«  froand>««t«r  rcMrrotn  »r»  airetdj  be> 
tnc  ntUlacd  to  th»  nMxMram  cit«nt  poasibto 
BMiarml  raelntvt  cnftJltlrwu.  aod  in 

But  in 
•rt  Urf*  an<t«- 
■vattafelt  vhtch  micht  TC17 
«tilb»aMa.  nMAr  OK  would  be  Uw  BM«a* 
of  Mtraslac  ««Mr  vhlch  oUicrvMr  «c«pK  out 

3MUM  or  tBtO  ttnUM  VliCR   It   ts 

or  vbcr*  it  c&nxsot  be  Impounded 
for  uae. 

tbcre   Is   tte  posslbilitr   of 
Xtm  Batuiml   recliajt*   of   our 

br  artt&dtJly  re- 
vuh  nirfaoe  ■mv.tr  vhldi  otbemse 
Off  to  ■w%MH*  dunnf  hlfH  flow, 
or  «lUcll  tn  tOMke  caees  vould  be  partially 
loM  br  eTaporation  from  surtac*  reservotrs. 
Sacli  practice  !■  tanned  vatcr  spreadio^.  By 
praetiee.  Vbm  gnmad-vatcr  reaerroirs 
bt  wuuim  to  acrre  almoet  tdentical'.y 
to  store  excess  water 
for  later  use  wben  llov  ts 
\  at  underground  rea- 
ls already  betnc  practiced  en  a  {airly 
large  seaie  tn  OaUfomla  and  on  Lon^  Island. 
K.  T,  and  on  a  amaller  scale  In  other  parts 
or  tbe  country  ESectlre  utilisation  in  this 
of  more  of  tlMse  underground  reaer- 
tactadlnc  the  ones  vbose  natural  re- 
la  alreftdy  fuliy  developed.  It  ts  be- 
«1I1  go  far  toward  remedying  the 
many  localities  face  today,  where 
are  plentiful  most  of  the  year,  but 
•re  slkort  in  times  of  dry  weather. 

Tbe  most  tirgent  prerequisite  to  under- 
taking ttaeae  Tarloaa  solutlooa  of  our  exist- 
lag  sad  pending  water  piobiena  la  more 
water  facts.  We  can  talk  in  general 
about  our  water  resources,  uid  for 
17  ansa  we  do  have  adequate  basic  data. 
but  (or  mocb  of  tbe  country  our  current 
More  of  such  Tacts  la  pitifully  meager.  The 
general  tcxMleDcy  m  tbe  past  has  been  to  taxe 
water  for  granted,  and  not  to  worry  "until 
tike  wvll  goes  dry."  Now  we  are  beir^  given 
for  worry.  It  win  be  impossible,  of 
to  go  back  into  history  and  gather 
factory  data  on  stage,  flow,  rec barge. 
dtacharge.  and  quallty-of-water  changes  with 
facts,  once  gone,  are  gone  for- 
Howerer,  for  the  future,  and  to  help 
•olve  the  serious  water  problems  pf  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  make  a  beginning  at  the  earliest 
time  to  develop  comprt    •  pr ;  - 

for    collecting     and    a:  li.e 

watar-reacMu  c«s  data  that  will  be  necesta.'y 
for  sound  dsTClopment.  Careful  detailed 
af^iralaal  of  our  water  resources  and  tbe 
establishment  of  an  adequate  water  ac- 
counting system  for  our  major  sources  of 
supply  will  materially  aaslst  in  solving  our 
preaent  water-sun>)y  problems,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  prevention  of  future 
of  Increased  magnr.ude. 


CapitaliiHc  Common  Sense 


EXTEN'SION  OF  RZ.MARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVIS 

Thundcv,  May  II,  1950 

Mr  RICH     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 

tD^Ude  the  following  editonal  from  the 

Aiioona  Tnbune  of  May  9.  1950: 

CuTTALisTK  Common  Sbmh 

80  deeply  bare  prejudice  and  class  hatreds 

•»*n  In. America  in  recent  years  by  p^)- 

that   too   many   people 

to  face  common  •cnsc.  are 


lltical 


afraid.  Indeed,  to  eoiMlder  It  for  fear  that 
they  mav-  be  rletlmtatd  by  clever  propaganda. 

Adherents  of  big  government,  in  their 
qtiest  for  political  power  tn  this  country. 
have  used  a  line  borrowed  from  the  Commu- 
:.«•.«  for  many  years.  That  line  Is  to  pit  the 
:..:-.  against  the  poor  the  successful  against 
tbe  unsuccessful,  and  capital  and  manage- 
ment airainst  labor. 

We  In  America  have  started  paying  the  bill 
fcir  that  kind  of  rotten  politics.  The  Al-^er 
Htss-Whlttaker  Chambers  ca'^e.  the  Bentley 
chanrf«.  the  BQdetiz  accusations,  the  Mc- 
Carthy Ir.vesttgatlon  may  be  traced  back  to 
this  vicious  departure  from  Americanism 
•  •  •  this  political  strategy  of  creating 
l55ues  to  champion  arainst  the  established 
business  and  very  economic  system  of  Amer- 
ica 

The  Government  has  been  pushing  an  In- 
eestigatlon  of  monopoly  in  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  National  Steel  Corp.. 
deried  to  a  House  monopoly  Investigating 
committee  the  other  day  that  monopoly  ac- 
tu-ny  does  exist  within  the  Industry. 

The  mere  fact  of  bigness  has  centered  Gov- 
ernment aalon  on  the  steel  Industry,  as  on 
others  of  the  basic  American  businesses. 
Yet.  It  Is  Illogical  to  assume  that  the  steel 
Industry  could  be  small.  By  its  very  nature 
It  must  be  big.  A  rnilrcad  never  could  be  a 
sn-.all  industry:  by  its  very  nature,  it.  too. 
must  be  big.  What  small -business  man.  or 
operator  of  any  kind,  could  set  up  a  steel 
mill?  Blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills  cost  mil- 
lions. What  small -business  man  could  set 
up  a  railroad? 

BDth  Industries  are  vast.  But  they  have 
multiple  owners  •  •  •  thousands  of 
them  •  •  •  their  stockholders.  They 
make  big  business  jxjssible,  and  they  alone 
make  It  big. 

There  Is.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  essence 
of  democracy  In  our  big  industry.  Of  course. 
It  has  controlling  geniuses,  men  of  skill  and 
tnitlative  and  vision  to  direct  It.  But  Its 
ownership  is  vested,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  thousands  who  hold  the  stock,  who  buy 
the  bonds,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Just 
average  Americans  who  want  good  invest- 
ment for  small  savings. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Falrless.  president  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp  .  made  one  of  these  com- 
mon sense  talks  the  other  day.  Prejudice  on 
the  pan  of  many  misled  Americans  may  blind 
them  to  his  wisdom.  But.  if  they  should 
think  a  moment,  they  must  see  it,  as  true 
Americar^. 

Mr.  Falrless  himself  comes  under  the  "cap- 
italist"  category.  Yet.  his  father  was  a  coal 
miner.  Fairless  worked  his  way  through 
6chx)i.  his  father  dldnt  pay  the  way.  He 
went  to  work  on  the  Wheeling  Railroad  as  a 
civil  engineer,  and  he  wcrlced  his  way  to  the 
top  the  American  way.  the  hard  way.  no 
politician  to  smooth  his  path,  nobody  to 
"pav  his  freight  " 

Tbe  Communists  call  him  a  "capitalist." 
and  they  sneer  when  they  say  It. 

Does  that  make  Mr.  Fairless  gocd.  or  bad? 
Does  that  detract  from  his  w^rds  of  wisdom? 

Here  are  some  of  them: 

"Our  ec<jnomic  system  is  In  deadlier  peril 
today  than  ever  before.  Yet.  I  do  not  fear 
communism  because  every  day  proves  its  ut- 
ter failure.  I  do  not  fear  fascism  because 
It  has  killed  the  three  greet  nations  which 
adopted  It.  I  do  not  fear  outright  socialism 
because  In  Europe  today,  socialism  Itself  is 
living  on  the  dole,  and  America  Is  the  only 
ccjuntry  on  earth  that  Is  able  to  foot  the 
bill  for  It 

•  But  when  somebody  In  Washington  starts 
telling  me  how  much  he  loves  free  enterprise 
and  how  he  proposes  to  save  It  from  itself, 
I  shake  In  my  Tery  shoes.  I  wonder  why 
It  u  that  these  self-appointed  saviors  of  our 
nati'Tial   welfare   always  seem   to  miss  lh« 


"The  point  Is  that  our  Amerl(  an  system  of 
free  enterprise,  competitive  enti-rprlse.  Is  the 
only  one  left  In  the  world  tha*  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  power-hungry  politicians,  and 
whether  you  call  it  the  Square  Deal,  the 
New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal  or  Ju:  t  plain  Fed- 
eral regulation,  the  fact  remains  that  once 
the  dead  hand  of  politics  gets  Its  convulsive 
grip  on  American  business  and  ndustry.  free 
competition  will  be  strangled,  and  our  eco- 
nomic system  will  be  no  difle.'ent.  and  no 
more  successful,  than-  those  noble  experi- 
ments which  are  crumbling  :uto  dust  In 
Europe." 


Address  by  Senator  Martin  Before  Presby- 
terian Chaplains'  Ditner 


EXTEr;SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF  D£I..\WAaX 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  ilegisla'ive  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  I'ennsylvania 
[Mr.  M.^RTiNl  at  the  Presby.erian  chap- 
lains' dinner,  held  at  the  Shcreham  Hotel 
on  May  9,  1950. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.\cEapTs  From  Address  or  UNriED  States 
Sen.\tor  Edaard  M.aRtin,  or  I  ennsylvania. 
Before  the  Prescyterun  Chaplains'  Din- 
ner of  the  Milit.vry  Ch.\plmns  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  St.^tes  at  thi 
Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C, 
TrrsoAT  Evening,  Mat  9,  1950 
America  is  a  deeply  rellgiouf  Nation. 
We  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
people,  established  on  abiding  faith  In  Gcd 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

We  are  proud  that  In  every  corner  of  our 
land  churches  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion preach  the  word  of  God,  free  from  all 
governmental  regulation  or  resrlction. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  his  ory  the  deep 
religious  convictions  of  the  jloneers  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  then,  in  the  face 
Of  !;rave  dangers  and  terrible  1  ardshlps. 

When  trappers  and  traders  crossed  the 
mountains  to  establish  homes  In  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  plains  of  the  West,  they  were 
accompanied  by  courageous  men,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God. 

Those  heroic  Americans  carried  with  them 
Bibles,  a.xes,  and  rifles,  symtols  of  faith, 
truth,  and  righteousness;  ha:  d  work  and 
thrift;  courage,  self-reliance,  and  love  of 
liberty. 

In  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States  we  have  had  t  mes  of  trial 
ar.d  crisis. 

We  have  had  financial  dep-essions.  We 
have  had  blo<xiy  contllct  witaln  our  own 
borders.  We  have  had  warj  to  preserve 
American  liberty  from  foreign  uggreasion. 

We  have  experienced  periods  of  reckless 
and  extravagant  living.  We  have  had  times 
when  the  spiritual  side  was  ut  a  low  ebb 
because  we  placed  too  much  emphasis  on 
material  gain. 

But,  fortunately,  from  every  period  of 
crisis  the  g.-eat  majority  of  ou:  people  have 
emerged  strengthened  In  faith  and  In  lirm 
ccnvictlon  that  God  rules  In  ,he  affairs  of 
men. 

The  great  majority  did  not  forget  the 
teachings  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  the  Sermon  en  the  Mount. 
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One  outstanding  reaaon  why  North  Amer- 
ica has  made  so  much  greater  progress  than 
South  America  was  expressed  by  a  student 
of  history  some  years  ago.  He  said  that  the 
early  settlers  of  South  America  were  seek- 
ing gold  while  those  who  settled  North 
America  carae  in  search  of  God. 

The  United  States  will  live  and  prosper 
so  long  as  we  continue  the  search  for  God 
In  our  dally  lives. 

Americans  are  a  peace-loving  people.  We 
have  never  engaged  in  a  war  of  conquest  or 
aggression.  We  know  that  war  does  not 
rightfully  settle  differences  among  men  or 
nations. 

Neverchelers.  we  recognize  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  We  must 
be  prepared  always  to  defend  American  free- 
dom and  Independence  against  the  threat 
of   tjrranny  and   enslavement. 

We  have  always  fought  to  preserve  those 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Individual  which 
we  hold  to  be  derived  from  the  Creator  of 
all  mankind. 

The  essence  of  American  patriotism  Is  will- 
ing sacrifice  to  sustain  the  rights,  freedoms, 
privileges,  and  opportunities  enumerated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  given 
force  and  effect  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  RighU. 

The  strength  of  American  military  force 
Is  based  on  high  morale. 

From  early  Colonial  days  our  defense  serv- 
ices have  recognized  the  Importance  of  reli- 
gion among  our  soldiers.  The  morale  of  the 
American  Army  depends  greatly  upon  the 
spiritual  attainments  of  the  officers  and 
men.  It  is  developed  through  tolerance,  self- 
denial,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
devout  love  of  God. 

Ministers  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  learn  to  work  together  In  icve 
and  harmony. 

The  relations  between  a  real  commander 
or  a  leader  of  a  unit  and  his  chaplain  should 
be  as  close  as  thoee  of  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  chaplain  should  be  his  con- 
stant advisor.  When  the  ccmmander  is  de- 
pressed by  problems,  hunger,  losses,  and  de- 
feat, he  can  gain  new  strength  from  the 
spiritual  advice  and  gtildance  of  his  chap- 
lain. 

Many  heroic  deeds  are  recorded  In  the  his- 
tory of  World  War  IT.  But  none  stands  out 
with  greater  glory  than  the  seU-sacrlSce  of 
the  four  Army  chaplains  whoee  memory  will 
be  honored  wherever  Americans  meet  In  the 
name  of  brotherhood. 

None  of  us  can  recall  the  hercisra  of  these 
men  of  God  without  profound  reverence  and 
deep  humility. 

Standing  on  the  sinking  deck  of  a  tor- 
pedoed transport  their  thoughu  were  not 
for  themselves  but  for  others.  In  their 
glorious  hours  of  surpreme  trial  and  sacri- 
fice they  offered  their  lives  that  others  might 
live. 

Giving  their  life  preservers  to  enlisted  men 
they  stood,  hand  In  hand,  with  prayer  in  their 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  for  the  safety  of 
the  survivors. 

Two  were  of  the  Protestant  faith,  one  a 
Catholic  priest,  one  a  Jewish  rabbi — all  true 
servants  of  God  and  their  fellow  men.  E-ich, 
In  the  manner  of  his  own  belief,  prayed  to 
the  same  God,  the  Creator  of  all  mankind. 

Their  honored  memory  calls  upon  all  Amer- 
icans for  greater  faith  in  all  religions  and 
for  deeper  devotion  to  the  sacred  principle* 
for  which  they  gave  their  lives  so  heroically. 
In  my  own  military  experience  I  have 
known  many  tragic  moments  when  dlffer- 
tnces  in  form  of  worship  faded  Into  Insig- 
clflcance. 

I  recall  particularly  an  event  cf  World 
War  I  which  has  made  an  unforgettable  Im- 
pression upon  me.  In  the  fierce  fighting 
around  Courmont,  In  Prance,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  In- 
fantry were  blown  up.  There  were  many 
caauaJties.     Three  boys  from  western  Penn- 


sylvania were  among  the  fatally  wounded — 
one  a  Catholic,  one  a  Protestajit,  and  the 
third  a  Jewish  boy. 

In  their  dying  moment*  they  were  min- 
istered to  by  two  chaplains,  one  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  other  a  Protestant. 

No  Hebrew  chaplain  was  available  but  the 
Jewish  boy  was  not  neglected  or  overlooked. 
The  prayer  that  ascended  to  heaven  was  said 
by  the  Protestant  clergyman  vrho  also  ad- 
ministered the  last  rites  to  the  Catholic  boy. 

The  Catholic  priest  was  at  the  side  of  the 
Protestant  boy,  bringing  the  cotifort  of  hope 
and  faith  to  a  soldier  »ho  died  for  his  coun- 
try. 

I  cannot  recall  that  day  without  realizing 
how  trifling  our  worldly  differences  are  when 
the  soul  of  a  hero  goes  to  meet  his  God. 

America  Is  again  In  a  time  of  crisis.  We 
live  in  a  period  of  world-wld«  unrest  and 
danger. 

It  Is  a  time  when  we  cannot  preach  too 
forcefully  the  need  for  loyal  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  religion,  pa.rlotism,  end 
high  moral  standards  without  which  no  na- 
tion, however  strong,  can  long  survive. 

This  is  no  time  for  men  to  prevail  in  poli- 
tics, business,  labor,  or  the  professions  who 
have  bitterness  in  their  hearts  or  selfishness 
in  their  souls. 

We  must  break  down  the  barriers  that 
divide  vis.  We  must  cleanse  ou  land  of  In- 
tolerance, hate,  and  prejudlc;.  We  must 
strengthen  the  moral  fiber  cf  American  cltl- 
Benshlp. 

The  United  States  must  be  kept  strong  and 
sound  financially,  phj-slcally.  and  spiritually. 

Yes;  America  is  again  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

We  pray  that  we  may  never  ai;aln  be  forced 
into  the  horror  and  the  tragedy  of  war. 

But  Lf  the  time  should  come  when  we  must 
defend  our  liberty  and  Independence,  let  us 
foster  and  inspire  deeper  undei-standing  and 
wider  acceptance  of  the  sacred  Ideals  that 
have  made  the  United  States  the  greatest 
nation  of  all  times. 

Toward  the  achievement  of  that  ob.'ective 
no  group  will  take  a  more  Important  part 
than  the  chaplains  of  our  armtd  forces. 


New  Formula  Neetled 


EXTENSION  OP  RENL^RKS 

or 

HON.  SID  SLMPSON 

or  n^iNCLs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEES  ilNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Iklr.  SD.IPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unenimous  consent  I  Include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Conoressicn.\l 
Rzco'D  an  editorial  of  May  8  from  the 
Qumcy  Herald-Whig.  Quinoy.  ni.: 

New  FoEMtTLA  Needed 
RxKevelt  s  desperate  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  learn  to  cooperate  as  a 
member  of  the  world  organlzati  .^n.  the  United 
Nations,  ha^  net  been  fulS.Ile<l.  Five  years 
after  San  FYancisco  many  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  are  tn  tight  deadlocks.  On 
the  eve  of  the  annlve.-sary  of  the  first  con- 
ference Secretary  Trygve  Lie  lias  set  out  in 
Bcmber  mood  to  explore  the  i^ossibilitles  of 
making  the  wheels  ttim  again,  even  mechan- 
ically. He  hopes  to  wind  up  :zl3  Journey  In 
Moscow. 

It  was  the  same  motive  that  actuated  his 
predecessor,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  it  became 
mere  and  more  dominant  I-n  Roosevelt's 
thinking  as  the  conflict  nejired  the  end. 
Wilson  accepted  an  \insatisfac':ory  peace  set- 
tlement In  the  conviction  thit  the  League 
of  Nations  provided  the  mactinery  for  cor- 
recting the  mequiues  cf  Uie  treaties.     Alter 


Yalta,  especially.  Roosevelt  pinned  all  his 
hopes  for  a  fair  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
Russian  claims,  which  already  deeply  dis- 
turbed him.  on  the  confidence  he  expected 
to  grow  out  of  membership  in  the  IJnlted 
Nations.  In  his  last  days  he  was  consumed 
With  impatience  to  get  the  covenant  signed 
and  sealed  before  hostilities  ceased.  He  kept 
telling  thoee  about  him  that  there  would  b* 
no  peace  unless  the  fighting  coalition  was 
bound  Irrevocably  together  In  a  working 
system  for  collective  security  before  the  war 
was  won. 

It  was  a  case  of  trj-ing  a  formula  different 
from  the  one  that  failed  to  work  In  Wilson's 
time  but  different  conditions  are  faced.  In 
Germany  the  victors  are  taking  a  different 
line  from  that  pursued  after  the  first  World 
War.  but  there  is  less  assurance  every  day 
that  It  will  be  more  succesiful.  In  both 
cases  new  elements  change  the  picture.  And 
cid  forces — espansioi.lsm  and  rooted  suspi- 
cion in  Russia,  poiver  and  pride  In  Germany^ 
are  seldom  given  due  weight  In  the  assump- 
tion that  the  way  to  avoid  previous  errors  is 
to  adopt  the  contrary  method.  The  United 
Nations  succeeded  the  League  because  such 
an  organization  has  to  exist,  but  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  make  it  work  Is  to  forget 
what  was  done  in  San  Francisco  and  what 
was  not  done  in  Geneva  and  strike  out  with 
an  entirely  new  formula. 


The  Near  East  ArmameDts  Sihiatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  FAURIELLO 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTa 
Thursday  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department's  reply  of  May  5  to 
the  communication  of  the  51  represent- 
atives of  May  3  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  is  pain- 
fully disappointing.  It  is  simply  a  repe- 
tition of  the  allegations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  during  the  last  3  months. 

Mr.  Acheson's  assurance  that  "there 
has  been  no  indication  that  tlie  United 
Kingdom  Is  diverting  any  undue  pro- 
p>ortion  of  its  resources  into  military 
production"  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  mislead- 
ing. The  amount  and  kind  of  arms 
which  En7land  is  divertin.g  to  the  Ai-abs 
may  not  represent  an  undue  proportion 
of  England's  resources,  but  It  certainly 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  Arabs'  ordi- 
nary needs  for  defense  unless  it  intended 
for  aggressive  purposes. 

Mr.  Acheson  closes  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between 
\t-ords  and  deeds;  that  there  is  a  con- 
fiict  between  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  peace  in  the 
Near  East,  ar.d  particularly  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate shipment  of  arms  by  Eng- 
land to  the  Arab  states,  which  is  the  very 
negation  of  the  American  policy. 

Pious  words  which  are  nullified  by  ac- 
tion are  not  only  meaningless,  they  are 
even  cruel — cruel  to  the  infant  State  of 
Israel,  whose  very  life  is  being  threat- 
ened by  this  overwhelming  delivery  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  states  by  England  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Department  of  State. 
We  call  upon  Mr.  Acheson  to  establish 
a  harmony-in-fact  between  words  and 
deeds. 
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AccWeflts — Brvcc  E&rtoa's  Coluaa 


Alcohol  and  Blabbfrmoaths  in  Wishin^oa 


tl 
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EX'.I'SIC^N  OF  KZ^JARKS 

T 

HON.  ALEX.ANDER  WILEY 

if  w-sic    N5::>- 
rf  T-:Z      ZNATE  CF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Thi^idaf.  Haw  It  ilegisJstive  daw  of 
f.  March  29K  19Si 

Ux.  President.  I  ask 
to  hftTv  iRlntMi  in 
the  Raoou  .*<.  ocdunm  by  Bruce  Barton, 
pwWifctiwt  m  m  iseaiK  issue  of  the  Seat- 
tit  Bart  IHrtrtWtmmr.  tai  vbich  Mr  Bar- 
too  ngsntt  t2iat  plenty  of  leew&j 
ibookl  be  aSoved  for  accidents  in  mak- 
lag  life  plans. 

Then  being  no  obJcctioD.  the  column 
Is  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as 

Accaam 

A  rousr  t&an  Mks:  "Should  I  hsxe  a  plan 
fee  mjr  lJ:t'*~ 

Tea.    Eut  aUcw  plenty  oJ  leeway  for  accl- 


I  gratfnatad  trem.  coUtf  mj  picture 
prtoted  la  •  Gkleago  aomlng   newa- 
r:  *^Chlaigo  B07  Makes  Good." 
Th«  jwiWIahfr  of  aotce  Uttle  magazine  tn 
CMnp>  aav  tbc  ptetora,  aent  for  me,  and 
aafeHl  vbat  I  waa  foiag  to  be. 
I  tdd  hlffi  a  prtrfiaaiM  ctf  American  history. 
"How  <k>  ywB  kaov  you  vant  to  be  a  pro- 
feaaor?"  be  aaked.    "Tou  have  nerer  been 
anyvtacra  caccpt  aefaooL    Toa  sbcu:d  take 
tak  tmainaaa.   Umii  you  would   have 
to  compare  with  academic 
k&to  my  buatneaa  for  a  year." 
80  I  hnnfcwd  vp  with  the  pmiimg  press 
for  a  year.  aBd  nerer  got  unhooked.     If  that 
Baa  had  read  the  ether  Chicago  newspaper 
that  mominc,  my  whoie  me  wo-old  have  been 
different. 

It  wai  by  ;u«t  that  aort  <rf  fluke  that  the 
career  of  Alfred  P  aoan.  of  General  Motors. 
chaneed.  When  he  fr*d-ua:ed  from 
iusc:u  l£«utut«  of  Technolo^  he 
oooaoet  wltb  any  Mg  firm:  his  first 
•alary  waa  a  few  doOara  a  week  from  a  man 
named  H^a'.t.  wiio  had  one  ambition — to 
mAke  a  srnihetic  billiard  ball. 

Hyatt  ntr^  reAliaed  this  dream  Instead 
ti  Milard  balls,  he  deveioped  a  proc»a  for 
■MMtfaeturtcg  roller  bearings. 

At  first  the  buslneas  waa  small  and  slmcat 
Inaolvent.  Sloan  persuaded^  hia  father,  a 
wbotaaale  grocer  in  Brooklyn,  to  put  »100,- 
000.  half  of  hu  lUes  savings  into  it.  The 
father  s  other  HOC  000  was  invested  in  good. 
Bound  securuiea.  The  good,  sound  sccuritlea 
all  went  sour. 

But  the  autonoMl*  came  along  and  made 
Hyatt  a  Mt  wpaay  almost  overnight, 
and  his  fatlier  sold  out  their  IIX.OOO 
to  W.  C.  Ourant.  as  a  part  of  United 
Motora.  for  115,000,000  Later,  Duranl 
■MTged  ITnlted  l^otors  into  General  Motors. 
and  Scan  was  merged  with  it. 

"80.  you  B«e.  It  was  Just  a  series  of  acd- 
denu.~  he  told  me 

By  aU  means,  have  a  plan.  But  keep  your 
eye  peeled  for  the  accideiits  They  often  are 
Bkore  important  than  tixe  plan 

Ctea  other  suggestion.  Dont  fall  into  the 
preralaat  habit  of  leaning  back  and  letting 
Um  big  planners  in  Waahington  make  the 
plans  foe  you.  They  promlac  to  employ  you. 
and  clothe  and  feed  you.  But  when  you 
alt  down  at  their  table  the  seating  arrange* 
OMnt  la  always  liie  same.  They  sit  at  the 
top  ft  the  table  and  are  first  served  Ycu  sit 
at  the  (act.  near  the  castuer.    Tcu  get  tiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOCTH  CARHLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPrJSENTATlVE3 

Thursdau.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

CRD.  I       '    '^  the  foilowin?  article  from 
the  C.  of  the  Board  of  Temper- 

ance of  the  Methodist  Church: 
Alcosdl,  Washujctox.  BLABEraMct-THs,  Was 

CViTrently.  a  remarkable  open  letter  to  the 
President  of  .the  United  States,  signed  by 
EiKy  Rcse.  Is  appearing  in  newspapers 
thrcUfthcut  the  country-  which  carry  his  ccl- 
unr-R.  Pitching  Horseshoes. 

Mr.  P.cse  makes  the  statement  that  an 
editor  of  a  national  magorine  with  more 
than  15  000.000  readers  (U  there  more  than 
one  such  magazine?)  not  so  long  ago  was 
present  at  a  dinner  party  In  Georgetown,  a 
community  of  the  city  of  Wasliington.  and 
over  a  postprandial  brandy  was  tcid  by  a 
high-ranking  oaclal  just  how  many  atom 
bombs  the  United  States  has,  where  they  are 
stored,  and  the  security  measures  effective 
in  that  area.  •Fortunately,"  remarks  Mr. 
Rose,  "the  editor  in  question  Is  a  man  of  re- 
sponsibility and  d.scretion."  He  continues, 
ho-srever.  that  the  recipient  of  this  informa- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  V.'ashington  is  cur« 
rently  "a-bursting  wi.h  blabbermcuths"  who. 
at  the  drcp  of  a  daiquiri,  are  perfectly  ready 
to  blurt  cut  classifitd  inrormation  to  anyone 
who  cares  to  listen,  "mciudlng  these  who 
cash  their  pay  checks  In  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Moscow."  Mr.  Rcse  concludes  his 
letter  with  a  postscript  that  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
cf  liquor  In  Washington  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  any  State  of  the  Union.  The  damage 
»hich  has  been  done  to  tills  country,  and 
Is  new  being  done  to  this  country,  by  alcohol 
coniumpticn  on  the  leadership  level  consti- 
tutes a  peril  difficult  to  overestimate. 

The  Board  cf  Temperance  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  repeatedly,  and  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  in  recent  years,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  tliat  it  is  here  the  damage  and 
danger  of  the  alcohol  custom,  promoted  under 
law  for  profit,  imperils  the  very  life  of  the 
United  States  and  the  future  of  civilization. 

Alcoholism  is  not  the  alcohol  problem — it 
is  only  one  piiase  of  It,  a  relatively  small 
phase  of  it.  More  Important  is  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  causes 
blabbermouths,  that  persons  in  places  of 
responsibility  are  by  it  made  irresponsible. 
that  It  resuiu  In  w.'ong  poluical  and  mili- 
tary decisions,  and  this  at  a  time  when  even 
one  wrong  decision  may  mean  disaster,  final 
and  complete. 

The  scientific  principle  Involved  is  ex- 
pressed  thus: 

Alcohol  successively  weakens  and  suspends 
the  hierarchy  of  lunctions  of  the  brain,  and 
therefore  of  the  mind.  In  the  order  from 
aboTt  downward:  that  Is  to  say.  In  the  In- 
vene  order  of  their  development  In  the  In- 
dividual and  In  the  race.  For  the  emo- 
tional dispositions  or  capacities  are  a  very 
ancient  racial  endowment  and  have  their 
Bbyatolo^ical  seats  tn  the  basal  ganglia,  tbs 
lowwt  levels  of  the  great  brain,  the  part 
which  alone  is  represented  In  the  brains 
of  the  lower  vertebrates  The  higher  in- 
tellectual facu'ttes.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  latest  acquired  and  are  connected  with 
the  anatomically  highest  and  last  developed 
paru  of  the  bra.in. 


This  Is  the  effect  of  alcohol  which  ts  tha 
all-Important  effect,  and  whi:h  has  nothing 
to  do  with  drunkenness,  whi  :h,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  brought  about  by  tl.e  consumption 
of  relatively  small  amounts  of  alcohol,  such 
amounts  as  are  commonly  cor  sumed  at  cock- 
tail parties  and  dinners,  where  men  meet 
other  men  for  casual  social  talk. 

It  is  a  reasonable  deduction  from  tha 
known  effect  of  alcohol  as  commonly  con- 
sumed, that  drinking  may  have  been  la 
lara:e  part  responsible  for  the  fundamental 
misconception  at  Yalta  which  has  had  such 
terrible  results.  With  the  international 
communistic  conspiracy,  bru  al  and  b'oodf 
beyond  description,  shuttine  ( S  vast  areas  of 
the  world  from  the  light  of  freedom,  closing; 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  western  rations,  probing 
at  the  defense  lines  of  free  mei  with  provoca- 
tive a'^iressions,  the  time  ha5  come  to  call 
upon  ail  men  in  places  of  polit  .cal  or  military 
responslbllty  to  adopt  a  policy  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  In- 
herent obliraiion  of  their  position,  in  order 
that  the  nation  may  be  wisely  led  iu  tiiia 
time  of  increasing  peril. 


Tax  Exsmptioa  of  Cooperatives 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  e.xtend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record.  I  include  the  following  article 

from  America,  by  Hon.  Walter  A.  Lynch: 

CooPEE.^rnxs  and  Tax  Et.empticn 

Should  cooperatives  pay  income  taxes? 
This  controversial  question  is  pcsed  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
America.  It  is  a  vexing  problem,  and  one  to 
which  this  writer  will  not.  in  this  article,  at- 
tempt to  give  the  answer.  The  afl'-matlve 
and  negative  sides  of  the  question  were  re- 
cently argued  by  more  than  two  score  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  some  who  believe  the  question  is 
too  hot  a  political  potato  for  the  committee 
to  handle  in  an  election  year.  Others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  no  really  comprehensive 
study  and  cons'deratlon  of  the  problem  by 
the  committee  was  possible  In  the  2  davs  of 
public  hearings.  It  Is  a  fact  that  whlle'wit- 
neases  were  presenting  their  carefully  pre- 
pared statements,  there  were  at  times  only 
two  or  three  members  of  the  committee  In 
attendance.  This  was  due  neither  to  a  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  nor 
to  any  discourtesy  toward  the  witnesses,  but 
was  caused  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  daya 
set  for  the  hearings  were  unfortunately  the 
2  d.-iys  when  the  opponents  of  a  fair  employ- 
merrt  practices  law  were  using  every  parlia- 
mentary device  to  block  that  legislation. 
Quorum  call ;.  teller  votes,  and  yea-and-nay 
votes  were  so  numerous  that  the  committee 
members  worked  In  relays  In  their  endeavor 
to  hear  witnesses. 

Nevertheless,  a  group  ccmposed  of  well- 
organized  businesimen  seems  determined  to 
get  action  In  this  session.  Its  spckesmen 
point  to  the  existing  tax  treatment  of  co- 
operatives as  a  loophole  In  the  tax  structure 
and  of  cooperatives  as  a  revenue  source 
which  neither  the  President  nor  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Snyder  mentioned  in  the  Ua 
program   submitted    to    the    Congress. 
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msTOBT  or  otm  co-opa 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  It 
might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  role  of  the 
cooperative  In  tlie  economic  history  of  our 
country.  It  la  beyond  question  that  the 
profit  system  la  the  lx>ne  and  sinew  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  has  made  America 
great  by  opening  up  vast  opportunity  for  the 
enterprise  of  Individuals. 

As  a  result  of  the  profit  system,  the  country 
has  developed  a  revenue  structure  based 
principally  upon  the  taxation  of  Income. 
Nearly  75  percent  of  the  revenues  for  the 
general  operation  of  the  Government,  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  commitments  the 
Government  has  made  abroad  toward  peace 
and  world  security  come  from  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  the  net  incomes  of  Individuals 
and  corporations. 

Our  economy  and  tax  structure  are  lashed 
f.rmly  to  the  principle  of  private  enterprise 
for  profit.  Yet  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  cooperatives  which  claim  to  be  nonprofit 
In  character.  An  apparent  con£lct  that 
cculd,  perhaps,  be  safely  Ignored  In  1940, 
vhen  Income  t^xes  amounted  to  only 
C 2,000.000,000,  may  require  critical  reappraisal 
in  19iO,  when  ta:c<  s  on  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual profita  are  estimated  at  nearly 
$30.000.000,OCO. 

The  cooperative  business  organization  In 
American  history  dates  back  to  1752,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  Joined  with  others  in 
setting  up  a  mutual  fire-insurance  s-ociety. 
Farmer  cooperatives,  however,  originated  as 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  profit  system,  for 
Bs  farmers  began  to  grow  more  cash  crcpa 
they  also  began  to  try  out  cooperative  meth- 
ods of  selling  to  get  better  prices. 

In  1820,  livestock  raisers  In  Ohio  made  Joint 
shipments  to  a  termmal  factory.  Nearly  a 
htindred  years  ago  a  cooperative  cheese  fac- 
tory and  a  creamery  were  established  In  New 
York  Slate  and  a  cooperative  grain  elevator 
was  started  In  Wisconsin. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  mutual  fire- 
insurance  companies.  Irrigation  associations. 
cooperative  creameries,  grain  elevators,  and 
fruit-marketing  associations  were  common- 
place. Between  1900  and  1920  the  number 
of  farm  marketing  co-ops  almost  doubled. 
as  farmers  learned  to  organize  regional  co- 
op>erative  associations  of  local  cooperatives. 
Buch  as  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Federation  of  New  York  and  the  Farmers' 
Union  Livestock  Commission  Associations  of 
Omaha  and  other  midwestem  cities. 

When  farm  prices  broke  in  1930  and  1921. 
farmers'  marketing  cooperatives  were  uti- 
lized to  control  the  supply  and  movement  to 
market  of  various  farm  commodities,  includ- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  and  tobscco. 

The  Importance  of  this  new  function  of  the 
cooperative  was  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government    In    the    Capper- Volstead    Act. 
which  resolved  any  doubt  about  the  exemp- 
tion of  co-opa  from  the  provisions  of  the 
antitrust   laws.    Moreover,   their  exemption 
from  Federal  Income  taxes  was  broadened. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  fiood  of  State 
statutes  on  the  organization  of  cooperatives. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  In  1933,  farm  cooperatives  re- 
turned to  the  problem  of  better  merchandis- 
ing methods  and  left  the  Job  of  controlling 
agricultural  production  to  the  Goveriunent. 
Between  1920  and  1930,  when  most  of  thla 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  estimated  total 
farmer  co-op  btislness  ranged  from  $1,300.- 
000.000  to  $2,500,000  000.  and  the  number  of 
farmers'  marketing  and  purchasing  ass-.^ia- 
tlons  grew  from  approximately  7.000  to  nearly 
12,000.     Today  "the  number  of  such  farmer 
associations  Is  closer  to  10.000,  but  the  esti- 
mated volume  cf  business  is  t8.6O0.0O0.000. 
Businessmen  engaged  In  purchase,  storage, 
and  processing  of  farm  products,  and  dealers 
In    feed,    farm    Implements    and    hardware. 
Xcrtlllzer   and   other   farm   necessities  com- 


plain bitterly  about  competition  from  the 
farmer  cooperatives.  They  point  out  that 
in  1930  the  Federal  corporate  tax  rate  waa 
only  12  percent,  in  comparison  with  the  3fi- 
percent  rate  today.  (While  smaller  corpora- 
tions pay  a  tax  of  21  to  25  percent  on  an  In- 
come of  less  than  825,000,  they  must  pay 
63  percent  on  earnings  between  $25,000  and 
$50,000.) 

Businessmen  contend  that  Ftderal  tax  ex- 
emption Is  the  explanation  for  the  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  cooperative  business  and 
for  the  rapid  rise  In  co-op  net  worth.  They 
charge  that  the  tax  savings  provide  capital 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  co-i^p  activities — 
for  the  purchase  of  refrigeration  plants  for 
the  storage  of  fruits,  creameries  lor  the 
bottling  of  milk  and  cream  and  prccessing 
of  butter  and  cheese,  gins  and  warehousea 
for  cotton,  oil  wells,  cracking  plants,  pipe- 
lines and  filling  stations  supplying  fuel  oU 
and  gasoline  to  the  farmers,  and  for  many 
other  ventures. 

The  members  and  supporters  of  coopera- 
tives answer  that  cooperatives  should  pay  no 
Federal  Income  tax  because  they  are  founded 
and  operated  to  do  business  without  making 
any  profit.  The  doubtful  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  exemption  to  fanner  cooperatives  Is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  only  about  60 
percent  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  qualify 
for  the  exemption.  They  embrace  the  view, 
expressed  by  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan,  that  "the  existing  tax  status  of  farmer 
cooperatives  Is  an  aid  to  agriculttire  and  Is 
fully  Justified  in  the  public  Interest." 

Both  sides  admit  that  the  heart  cf  the 
Issue  is  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Re\enue  of  allowing  all  cooperatives — 
city  consumer  co-ops  as  well  as  fanner  co- 
ops— to  subtract  from  their  total  income  the 
£n-.ount  they  pay  out  In  patronage  refunds, 
and  to  compute  their  tax  on  the  remainder. 
In  the  case  of  consumers'  and  ptirchaslng 
cooperatives,  the  patronage  refunds  are 
treated  as  an  overcharge  return  to  customers. 
In  the  case  of  marketing  cooperatives,  the 
patronage  refund  is  considered  as  additional 
cost  cf  goods  sold.  Co-op  supporters  argue 
that  a  commerlcal  business  obligated  to  re- 
turn Its  profit  to  customers  could  also  deduct 
such  refunds  In  figuring  out  Its  taxable 
Income. 

Competing  businessmen  retort  that  the 
patronage-refund  ruling  ts  abused  by  the  Is- 
suance of  ••scrip"  dividend  notes  payable  at 
some  Indefinite  time  In  the  future.  They 
say  that,  since  farmers  are  net  actually  re- 
funded the  cash,  the  cooperative  has  a  tax- 
free  sotirce  of  retained  earnings  for  invest- 
ment and  expansion  that  is  driving  Its  com- 
petitors to  the  wall.  And,  they  add,  "al- 
though these  patronage  dividends  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taxable  Income  to  the  farmer 
in  the  year  received,  we'll  bet  that  very 
few  patronage  refunds  ever  show  up  ou  a 
Form  1C40-F'." 

The  patience  and  wisdom  of  a  Solomon 
may  be  required  to  resolve  the  convicting 
views.  Meanwhile,  however,  individual  b^asi- 
nessmen  are  crying,  "Don^t  lock  to  me  lor 
higher  taxes.  I  am  going  out  of  business. 
I  cannot  compete  with  the  tax-free  co- 
operative." 

••Nor  to  us,"  says  the  president  of  a  farm- 
implement  company.  "We  are  turning  co- 
operative. We  will  work  for  a  salary  and 
not  for  profit." 

Of  course,  a  dividend  credit  to  eliminate 
the  double  tExation  of  corporate  Incime 
would  solve  the  problem;  b-at  this  is  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  revenues  as  to  make  the 
enactment  of  such  remedial  legislation  In 
the  Immediate  future  extremely  doubtful. 
Meanwhile,  If  modification  of  the  existing 
tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  should  t)e 
enacted,  perhaps  the  next  barefoot  step 
along  this  thorny  tax-exempt  path  wotild 
be  an  analysis  of  the  Federal  tax  status  of 


mutual  savings  banks  and  savings-loan  as- 
sociations. 

Interest  is  moiuiting  in  the  need  of  an 
over-all  revision  of  our  tax  structure.  Per- 
haps the  question  cf  whether  cooperatives 
should  pay  Income  taxes  should  not  be  de- 
cided apart  from  a  more  general  overhauling 
of  sources  of  public  revenue. 


Geoeral  Counsel  of  NLRB  Is  Policy  Maker 
as  Well  as  Prosecutor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  Nrw  jErvSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  startling  evidence  that  the  NLRB  gen- 
eral counsel  Is  in  a  position  not  merely 
to  prosecute,  but  also  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  act. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provision  against  excessive  union 
initiation  fees. 

The  act  says  that — 

In  making  such  a  fin'ilng  the  Board  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
practices  and  custorris  cf  labor  organizations 
In  the  particular  Industry  and  wages  cur- 
rently paid  to  the  employees  aSect«d. 

Notice  that  the  act  says  "the  Board 
shall  consider,"  not  "the  general  counsel 
shall  consider."  The  act  calls  for  collec- 
tive deliberation  by  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

But  the  General  Counsel  alone  can  is- 
sue a  complaint.  The  Board  cannot 
issue  one.  If  the  general  counsel  believes 
that  a  given  initiation  fee  Is  not  exces- 
sive, nothing  can  be  dene. 

A  clear  case  of  policy  determination 
vested  in  a  prosecutor. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  resjiect 
to  the  duty  cf  unions  and  employers  to 
bargain  collectively.  If  the  general 
counsel  believes  that  a  particular  union 
or  employer  is  excused  from  bargaining, 
or  has  fully  satisfied  its  duty  to  bargain, 
he  simply  dismisses  the  case.  The  Board 
may  believe  that  on  the  same  state  of 
facts  the  union  or  employer  should  bar- 
gain, or  that  it  has  not  satisfied  its  ob- 
ligations under  law.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing the  Board  can  do. 

Even  in  election  cases  the  Board  can- 
not enforce  its  views  without  consent  of 
Its  general  counsel. 

Only  the  Board  can  issue  a  certifica- 
tion. But  this  is  not  a  binding  order. 
An  employer  may  refuse  to  honor  a  cer- 
tification. A  rival  union  may  refuse  to 
honor  a  certLlcation. 

Then,  the  matter  is  entirely  up  to  the 
general  counsel.  He  may  prosecute  or  he 
may  not  prosecute.  If,  for  any  reason  he 
ref^uses  to  prosecute,  the  Board  certifi- 
cation is  useless.  It  1~  a  mere  scrap  oX 
pa 'per. 

if  an  election  Is  held  during  a  strike 
and  the  strikers  have  been  replaced, 
their  eligibility  to  vote  will  depend  on 
whether  they  went  on  strike  against  tm- 
fair  labor  practices  by  th?  employer,  or 
for  other  reasons. 
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The  Board  members  believe  that  they 
have  no  pouer  to  decide  the  cause  of  the 
strike  unless  the  general  counsel  issues  a 
complaint.  Tl-.is  means  the  strikers  can- 
not vote  if  the  general  counsel,  for  any 
reason,  fails  to  issue  a  complaint.  In  this 
way  acuon  or  inaction  of  the  general 
wwmtrl  may  dctennine  the  outcome  of 
('     ■     r.s. 

. .  :_t  we  have  at  the  Labor  Board  to- 
daj  is  no  mere  separation  of  the  prose- 
cuting function.  Great  policy-making 
power,  at  the  initial  staj:es  of  labor  dis- 
putes, is  m  the  hands  of  a  single  officer. 
It  is  t:me  we  corrected  this  situation. 

I  ur?e  approval  of  plan  12.  by  voting 
•*IK)"  on  the  disapproving  resolution. 


Present  Divided  Organization  of  NLRB 
Os::tei  Ccsfusion  .\mong  Field  Perjon- 
oel  and  D?ereQ'.phasizes  Liti^atioa 

EXTENSION  OP  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NTW  JE«S£T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZ?REoEXTATl\-ES 
Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
weakness  of  the  present  set-up  at  the 
Lat)or  Board  that  has  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention  is  the  dual  and  uncer- 
tain control  of  staff.  Under  the  law  the 
five-man  Board  has  power  to  appoint 
personnel.  Under  the  same  law.  the 
general  counsel,  an  entirely  separate 
and  mdependent  agency,  has  general 
superA'iSion  of  the  Boards  field  and  legal 
stafTs. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  work  of  the 
««ency  is  actually  performed  and  com- 
pleted in  thv  field  offices  Election  cases 
are  the  final  responsibility  of  the  five- 
man  Board,  but  they  are  largely  han- 
dled by  the  field  sialTs  whom  the  law 
places  under  the  super\-ision  of  the  in- 
dependent general  counsel.  A  man  can- 
not sene  two  masters.  Shall  he  try  to 
please  the  Board  which  has  power  to 
hire  him  or  the  general  counsel  who  has 
statutor>-  authority  to  supervise  him? 
This  mi^ht  not  present  a  real  problem 
where  the  two  separate  and  independ- 
ent agencies  work  hand  in  glove.  But 
the  record  demonstrates  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Fre<;ucnt  and  imporunt  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  policy  have 
arisen  between  the  Board  members  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  general  counsel 
on  the  other.  Moreover,  the  statute,  as 
written,  contemplates  their  independ- 
ence of  each  other.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  for  an  employee 
in  a  fielQ  office  to  know  whose  policies 
to  follow.  The  result  Is  insecurity,  un- 
certainty, and  inefficiency  Mr  Speaker, 
I  know  of  no  other  Govcrnm'-'nt  ai^ency 
whose  employees  are  placed  under  a 
similar  dii.ability 

Another  activity  which  ousht  to  l>e 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a 
single  policy  maker.  Is  the  function  of 
securing  compliance  with  the  law 
through  informal  procedures  and  agree- 
ments.   Under  existing  law.  thii  function 


i.<:  performed  by  employees  who  take 
their  orders,  not  from  the  policy-making 
five-man  Board,  but  from  a  single,  in- 
dependent general  ccuisel.  Under  the 
eld  Board  field  employees  became  pro- 
ficient in  closing  cut  cares  through  vol- 
imtary  compliance  or  agreement,  and  by 
securing  compliance  with  Beard  orders 
after  hearing,  so  as  to  make  further  liti- 
gation unnecessary.  Now  these  srme 
employees  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
prosecutor.  They  take  a  prosecutor's 
|X)int  of  view.  The  public  comes  to  re- 
gard them  as  prosecutors.  This  has  had 
a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  field  settle- 
ment efforts.  The  testimony  of  Board 
Member  Styles  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  particularly  pertinent  on  this 
point  becau.<;e  he  was  until  recently  in 
charge  of  a  field  office.    He  testified: 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  general 
counsel  concept  has  been  the  dlflBculty  of 
administration  at  the  regional  level,  because 
people  wanted  to  litigate;  people  said.  •'This 
Is  a  statute  under  which  you  prosecute.  Now. 
get  cut  there  and  prosecute." 

The  whole  approach  of  the  Board  in  the 
past,  of  all  its  regional  offices,  was  "Let  us 
pet  the  public,"  the  employer,  back  In  those 
days,  "to  comply  with  the  law.  Let  us  talk 
him  into  complying  with  It.  Let  us  settle 
these  cases  if  we  can." 

I  noticed  in  my  own  regional  office  that,  the 
minute  the  new  act  was  passed,  there  was 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  everyone,  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  attorneys  who  ordinarily 
like  to  go  to  court,  who,  after  all.  spend  yeais 
In  law  school  anyhow  to  get  into  the  courts, 
and  what  to  do  when  they  get  there,  but  the 
field  e.xaminers  themselves,  the  people  who 
really  do  the  work  of  the  Board,  to  say.  "Let 
us  litigate." 

They  dropped  Ih^lr  settlement  efTorts  to 
a  large  degree.     (Senate  hearings,  p.  228.) 

Staff  members  are  not  to  be  too  much 
criticised  for  this.  In  view  of  the  fre- 
quent disagreements  between  the  Board 
and  the  general  counsel  the  staff  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  tell  the  public 
just  exactly  what  is  agency  policy.  The 
confusion  resulting  from  disagreement 
between  equal  but  independent  agency 
heads  filters  down  to  the  staff,  and  on  to 
the  public.  Under  such  a  setup,  field 
examiners  will  shrink  from  expressing 
them.-elves  on  acency  policy.  The  in- 
evitable result  is  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  needless  litigation. 

If  the  only  thing  accomplished  by  plan 
12  were  the  clarification  of  this  situation 
and  a  restoration  of  an  agency  staff  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  of  who  their  boss 
is.  its  adoption  would  be  eminently  worth 
while.  For  this  reason,  among  many 
others,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution 
of  disapproval. 


Destructive  Foreign  Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  increasing  threat  to  our 


textile  industry  by  the  infiltration  of  tex- 
tiles from  Japan.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  l)een  giving  further  thought  and 
study  to  this  problem,  makin.g  investiga- 
tions throu^rh  every  possible  channel,  but. 
as  yet.  I  have  not  compiled  the  data  I 
have  in  hand. 

Manifestly,  our  textile  industries  with 
their  high  wages,  the  average  textile 
worker  in  the  United  States  receiving 
more  for  an  hour's  work  than  a  Japanese 
textile  worker  receives  for  a  day's  work, 
cannot  continue  to  compete  under  these 
circumstances. 

Of  course  I  intend  to  continue  my 
studies  and  seek  to  prevent  this  evil  un- 
American  practice  by  every  possible 
means. 

I  attach  hereto  a  newspaper  article 
pointing  out  that  a  committee  of  out- 
standing textile  men  are  now  in  Japan 
and.  of  course,  we  shall  be  anxiously 
awaiting  their  report. 

Textile  Industry  Worried  by  Competition 
From  Aeroad;  Production  Being  Ctrr 
Back 

slow  btjying  at  home  expected  to  improve 
in  fall  trade 

New  York,  May  6. — Threats  of  competition 
from  abroad,  slow  buying  at  home,  and  cut- 
backs in  production  have  returned  to  harass 
the  textile  industry. 

Trade  sources  say  the  slow  buying  and  pro- 
duction curtailments  are  only  temporary. 
They  say  they're  looking  forward  to  a  good 
fall. 

But  foreign  competition — that  has  them 
downright  worried. 

The  possible  influx  of  foreign  textiles  Into 
the  United  States  troubles  them  more  than 
a  little.  And  in  addition,  dollar-shy  world 
markets  are  finding  It  more  convenient  to 
buy  from  sterling-area  Industries. 

Wheh  cotton-textile  exports  from  the 
United  States  drop,  American  mills  must  cut 
back  production.  When  production  is  cur- 
tailed there  are  going  to  be  unemployed  tex- 
tile workers. 

How  much  unemployment  will  shrinking 
exports  mean? 

Take  an  export  figure  of  l.COO.OOO.OOO  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  a  year.  Tliat  was  the  total 
In  1948. 

BILLION -YARD  TEAR  FINE 

The  Cotton  Textile  Information  Service 
fissures  that  means  work  for  50,000  persons 
and  an  annual  payroll  of  $104,000,000. 

A  1,000,000,000-yard  year  for  exports  is  fine. 
Many  in  the  industry  consider  700,000,000 
yards  a  satisfactory  figure. 

But  cotton-textile  exports  are  slipping. 
They  dropped  from  a  billion  yards  in  1948 
to  980,000.000  yards  last.  year.  That  Isn't 
too  much  of  a  drop. 

This  year,  however,  figures  for  the  first  2 
months  are  at  an  annual  rate  of  420,000,000 
yards.    And  that's  not  good. 

The  cotton  men  aren't  Just  sitting  back 
twiddling  their  thumbs.  They're  starting 
with  a  survey  of  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry, one  of  our  large  competitors  in  world 
markets  before  the  war. 

A  committee  headed  by  Robert  C.  Jackson. 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, has  gone  to  Japan  for  a  Joint  survey 
with  British  textile  men. 

Their  purpose  Is  to  collect  factual  Infor- 
matlon  for  use  as  a  possible  foundation  on 
which  the  Industry  can  build  a  long-range 
policy  for  both  domestic  and  world  markets. 

Japanese  osnaburgs  are  an  example  of  the 
things  they  are  concerned  over.  Osnaburgs 
are  a  course  cotton  cloth  used  extensively  for 
bag  linings.  They  also  are  sometimes  us»1 
for  upholstery  and  tpcrtswear. 
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REPORTS  DISTTTRBING 

Osnaburgs  have  been  quiet  In  the  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  market  recently  and  mills 
specializing  in  that  type  of  cloth  have  been 
disturt)ed  by  reports  that  substantial  addi- 
tional quantities  of  Japanese  osnaburgs  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  here  to  compete  with  th« 
American  product. 

Recently  trade  sources  reported  as  much 
as  500,000  yards  of  Japanese  osnaburgs  bad 
been  sold  here  at  1  cent  a  yard  under  th« 
comparable  domestic  fabric. 

The  domestic  market  for  cotton  textUea 
has  been  slow  for  some  weeks.  But  most 
trade  sources  feel  that  the  fourth  quarter 
wUl  be  good.  They  do  not  expect  a  robust 
third  quarter  but  they  point  out  that  nor- 
mally Is  a  slack  period  ol  vacation  slowdowns. 

At  the  minute  folks  Just  aren  t  buying. 
Hand-to-mouth  purchasing  has  returned  to 
the  retail  and  converter  markets. 

The  fabric-making  mlllf*  have  curtailed 
production  by  cutting  back  premium 
shifts — shifts  on  which  overtime  Is  paid. 
They  prefer  this  to  piling  up  Inventories  in 
slow   times 

Many  tiade  sources  look  on  this  typ)e  of  ac- 
tion as  healthy.  They  say  mills  are  a  little 
gun  shy  after  a  depressing  experience  a  year 
ago. 

KEEP    GOODS    MOVING 

R.ither  than  be  left  with  a  warehouse  full 
of  unsold  goods  they  slew  production  a  bit. 
confine  their  operation  to  filling  orders  they 
have  In  hand.  And  when  buying  starts  again 
they'll  be  set  to  roll  again  full  tilt. 

The  slackness  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
noticeable  In  woolens  and  worsteds  as  well 
as  in  cottons. 

But  the  wool  men.  too.  feel  it  Is  a  tempo- 
rary situation.  One  wool-trade  spokesman 
termed  It  a  great  waiting  period  during  which 
everyone  Is  attempting  to  determine  a  level 
at  which  to  stabilize. 

Keen  compyetltlon  for  the  consumer  dollar 
has  brought  the  slow  buying  at  retail  levels. 
This  in  turn  has  delayed  orders  for  fall  goods 
by  the  converter — the  garment  maker 

But  comes  fall,  he  adds,  business  should 
be  excellent.  One  source  even  went  so  far 
as  to  forecast  a  scramble  for  delivery  of 
fabrics. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  is  calling  for 
bids  on  various  types  of  cloth.  Recent  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  woolen  and  worsted  g^oods 
amount  to  around  5.000.C00  yards.  And  in 
the  cotton  field,  the  Army  Quartermaster  has 
asked  for  bids  on  a  total  of  5.670,000  yards  of 
gray  cotton  duck. 

"These  orders  probably  will  help  several 
mills  bridge  a  gap. 

Prices  for  civilian  goods  In  the  fall?  Most 
textile  men  think  there  will  be  no  significant 
change  They  say  they  Just  don't  see  how 
there  can  be  with  raw  material  and  labor 
costs  high  and  no  likelihood  of  material 
changes  In  either  category. 

Foreign  Textiles  Seen  South  Carolina  Pat- 
roll  Threat 

Union,  May  9  (AP). — South  Carolina's 
economy  is  Inescapably  linked  with  the  tex- 
tile Industry,  now  harassed  by  a  potential 
Influx  of  goods  from  cheap-labor  foreign 
countries,  a  writer-lecturer  on  textiles  said 
here  today. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Barnwell  Andrews,  long  Iden- 
tified with  the  cotton  and  cotton-textUe  In- 
dtistrlcs.  said  American  textile  exports  have 
shrunk  sharply  and  that  a  large  quantity  of 
Japanese  osnaburgs  sold  cheaply  on  the 
American  markets  recently 

Mrs.  Andrews,  w  ho  addressed  the  Union  Ro- 
tr.ry  Club,  said  the  loss  of  a  billlon-yard  an- 
nual market  by  American  mills — exports  were 
that  much  In  1948.  but  shrank  drastically  last 
year — can  be  translated  into  the  equivalent 
of  50.roo  Jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of  $104,- 

ooo.oco. 


The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, she  added,  believes  United  States 
tariff  policy  ahould  provide  premier  safeguards 
to  the  American  textile  industry  and  its 
more  than  500,000  employees.  A  Joint  Anglo- 
American  textUe  group  now  is  in  Japan  on 
a  fact-finding  mission. 

Only  In  recent  years  have  textile  mills 
been  able  to  earn  profits  comparable  with 
those  of  American  Industry  as  a  whole.  Mrs. 
Andrews  declared.  A  large  part  of  these  earn- 
ings had  been  plowed  back  into  moderniza- 
tion and  research,  she  said. 

She  cited  State  labor  department  statistics 
showing  that  South  Carolina  cotton-manu- 
facturing plants  began  1950  with  $358,901,- 
038  capital  Investment,  an  Increase  of  tHO,- 
081.983  over  1948.  She  said  average  employ- 
ment Increased  from  95,181  In  1937  to  ap- 
proximately 125,000  in  1949. 

"You  get  a  payroll  In  this  State  from  the 
textile  Industry  of  approximately  $284,000.- 
000  a  year  (the  1949  figure,  which  reflected 
a  recession  In  the  Industry)  but  which  never- 
theless Is  an  amazing  Increase  from  the  $72,- 
000000  In  1937."  she  said. 

•'Just  visualize  the  enormous  purchasing 
power  represented  by  the  textile-mill  employ- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  and  you  get  some 
idea  of  why  continuous  employment  in  the 
textile  Industry  is  important." 


Senator  McCarthy'!  Charges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  an  emi- 
nent and  respected  periodical  published 
in  New  York,  recently  ran  an  editorial 
entitled  •"Subversion  in  the  Senate." 
The  editorial  is  an  exercise  in  irony  and 
is  thought  provoking.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Subversion  in  the  Senate 

The  editors  of  the  Saturday  Review  have 
carefully  studied  the  records  of  the  con- 
gressional hearings  Into  the  charges  against 
communism  in  the  State  Department.  As 
a  result  we  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
lnescap>able  conclusion  that  the  chief  par- 
ticipant must  Inevitably  be  a  Communist. 
We  refer  to  Senator  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  working 
definition  of  Communists  and  secret  agents 
as  used  by  Senator  McCarthy.  We  are  glad 
to  piesent  the  documentary  evidence: 

First,  guilt  by  association.  For  4  years 
Senator  McCarthy  has  belonged  to  an  or- 
ganization ol  which  a  well-known  member 
has  been  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  has  actually  worked  full- 
time  for  that  organization.  We  refer  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
Vrro  Marcantonio,  a  consistent  party  liner, 
has  been  a  Member  since  1935. 

Second.  guUt  by  smokescreen.  Senator 
McCarthy,  Inferentially  and  otherwise,  has 
stated  that  the  public  anti -Communist  ac- 
tivities of  such  persons  as  Dorothy  Kenyon 
and  PhUlp  Jessup  are  ostensibly  only  a 
cover-up  for  their  real  activities  and  sym- 


pathies. The  greater  the  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  communism,  the  greater  the  real  af- 
filiation. This  beUig  the  case,  it  is  clear  that 
Senator  McCarthy's  violent  outbursts  are 
merely  Intended  to  conceal  his  real  sympa- 
thies somewhere  on  the  other  extreme.  What 
better  smokescreen  than  to  attack  the  Stat« 
Drpartment  of  the  United  States? 

TTilrd.  guilt  by  imitation.  This  is  the 
most  IncrlTiinatlng  count  of  all.  for  it  is  ap- 
pcurent  that  Senator  McCarthy  has  modelnl 
his  tactics  after  the  notorious  Russian 
purge  trials.  All  the  elements  of  Justice  in 
a  democracy — due  process  of  law,  grand  Jury, 
presentation  of  direct  evidence,  the  assump- 
tion that  an  individual  Is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty — all  these  have  been  spurned 
by  the  Soviet  &s  outworn  bourgeois  niceties. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  paid  high 
honor  to  this  Soviet  conception  of  Justice  In 
his  tactics  on  this  matter;  indeed,  his  use 
of  slander  and  vilification  under  immunity 
bears  an  uncr.nny  resemblance  to  the  privi- 
leged position  enjoyed  by  official  character 
assassins  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  service  to  the  cause.  The  easiest 
way  to  black  any  reasoned,  impartial,  and 
effective  examination  of  subversion  is 
through  a  helter-skelter,  wi.'d-Jamboree  ap- 
proach that  obscures  the  real  problem.  In 
addition,  the  dama^  to  America's  reputa- 
tion abrejad  must  be  nWrtfelt  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  a  large:  stake  In  the  defama- 
tion of  the  United  Stjjtes.  For  this  service 
to  the  cause  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  what- 
ever distinctions  the  Kremlin  can  bestow. 


Spending  by  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  several  visits  to  my  district,  I 
repeatedly  said  that  I  would  vote  for 
every  cut  offered  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  that  I  would  vote  against  all 
attempts  to  increase  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coimtry  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  the  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  disturbed  about 
the  16  years  of  deficit  sp^fiidlng  under  the 
Democrats.  They  realize  their  money  is 
being  polluted  ani  the  dollar  buys  less 
and  less.  They  realize  that  inflation  and 
increased  taxes  are  two  Frankenstein 
monsters  that  can  destroy  our  economic 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  been 
considering  the  one  package  appropria- 
tion bill  for  5  weeks.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  45  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  increase  items  of  expenditures 
and  35  of  them  came  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle.  There  were  36 
amendments  offered  to  reduce  various 
items,  and  only  5  of  them  came  from  the 
Democratic  side.  The  other  26  came 
from  the  Republican  side,  and  they  were 
rejected.  We  never  did  have  more  than 
five  or  six  votes  for  reductions  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House.  That.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  record  to  date.  Your 
party  has  voted  for  continued  deficit 
spending  and  high  taxes.  You  did  not 
vole  for  economy. 
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The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Tabkb. 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Iowa, 
should  be  adopt cxl.  They  will  mean  a 
furihcr  rf-duction  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  about  300,000  i>eople  and  will 
cut  appropnaiions  about  $1,500,000,000. 
1  voted  for  these  amendments  and  I  hope 
that  Ihoy  suy  In  the  final  bill. 

The  administration  is  full  of  expensive 
plans  and  programs  for  leading  the 
American  people  down  the  road  to  social- 
ism. The  programs  prow  and  multiply. 
They  all  cost  money.  It  means  more 
taxes,  inflation,  and  deficit  spending. 

The  only  way  to  stop  deficit  spending 
and  balance  the  budget  is  to  stop  spend- 
ing. It  IS  just  as  simple  as  that.  The 
Gc^^rnment  is  no  different  than  the  peo- 
ple. We  must  stop  spending  money  for 
things  we  might  want  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily seed. 


The  Biggest  Story 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-^iRKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PEN NST 1.  \  A N :a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATR'ES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr  HTGH  D  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Sunday.  May  14th.  the  second  Sun- 
day m  May.  will  he  observed  throusih- 
out  the  land  as  Mothers  Day.  Each  of 
us  m  his  own  way  will  bestow  love  and 
devotion  upon  the  best  mother  who  ever 
lived,  our  own.  and  in  so  doing  give  honor 
where  honor  is  due.  It  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful day  indeed. 

This  beautiful  custom  of  setting  apart 
one  day  in  each  year  to  pay  just  tribute 
to  our  mothers  should  never  be  aban- 
doned or  forgotten.  We  regard  mother 
as  the  noblest,  sweetest  and  l>esi  of  all 
Gods  creations  and  m  appreciation  of 
her  love  and  devotion  pa'ose  to  pay  espe- 
cial tribute  to  her  this  sacred  day. 

The  real  onsin  of  Mother  s  Day  dates 
back  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  when  Mrs.  Anna 
Reeves  Jarvis.  organized  the  mothers  of 
her  community  in  West  Virginia.  The 
avowed  purpose  at  that  time  was  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  invitations  were 
extended  to  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  and  their  families  to  meet,  le- 
establish  friendships  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. The  results  were  so  encourag- 
ing and  successful  as  to  instill  in  the 
Jarvis  family  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
on  a  national  scale  the  spirit  of  love  and 
honor.  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Reeves  Jarvis.  a  woman  of 
keen  intellect,  broad  vision,  high  ideals 
ar;d  commanding  personality.  develor>ed 
and  promoted  the  idea  of  honoring  the 
Mothers  of  America,  both  living  and 
dead.  It  was  through  hc-r  persevering 
efforts  o.er  a  lon^  period  of  tune  that 
Mother  s  Etey  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized and  proclaimed.  Therefore,  when 
pa3rli)f  tribute  to  our  mothers,  let  us 
spare  a  fine  thought  of  appreciation  for 
Miss  Jarvis.  whose  efforts  made  thu 
special  day  possible. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    V     SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  seventeenth  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Communism,  today,  la  an  all-Russlan 
power  play.  In  every  important  country  in 
the  world  there  Is  now  a  tightly  organized 
and  carefully  trained  force  of  Russian  agents 
whose  sole  aim  and  object  Is  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  Russian  foreign  policy. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  to  distinguish 
between  these  Communists  and  the  local 
political  groups  In  any  country. 

In  our  own.  for  instance,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  legally  qualified  political  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  elect  their  candidates  to 
public  offices. 

The  Communists  here  claim  themselves. 
too,  a  political  party  with  all  the  legal  rights 
and  powers  of  any  other.  But  unlike  any 
other  group  on  these  shores,  the  Commu- 
nists take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  something 
they  called  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  line. 

That  oath  ties  them  to  the  Communists 
In  France  In  Pntaln.  In  Germany — wherever 
other  Communists  may  be — to  fight  and 
when  need  be.  to  die.  for  Stalin  in  Moscow^. 

Such  Is  the  Red  thread  that  tied  Dr  Klaus 
F^ichs.  the  German  who  became  a  Briton. 
to  persons  as  yet  undisclosed  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  so  resulted  In  the 
atom  bomb  being  stolen  for  the  Kremlin. 

Such  is  the  thread  that  binds  the  Harvard 
prize  package,  Alger  Hiss,  to  the  events  of 
long  ago  and  far  away  being  reviewed  here. 

When  you  know  how  all  this  began,  you 
know  with  certainty  why  things  happen 
now  and  what  to  do  at>out  tliem. 

And  so  it  means  something  to  us  now  that 
as  soon  as  the  Communists  set  up  a  govern- 
ment in  Moscow  in  March  1918,  they  rebuilt 
the  musical  clock  on  the  Spassky  tower  in 
the  Kremlin  so  it  would  play  not  God  Sa\e 
the  Czar,  as  of  old.  but  the  Internationale, 
world  communism's  fighting  song. 

Lev  Davldovitch  Bronsteln,  alias  Leon 
Trotsky,  knew  why.  He  was  home  after  years 
of  exile  and  busy  at  the  right  hand  of  Lenin, 
the  organizer  of  the  Soviets. 

In  rapid  order,  Trotsky  Joined  the  Bol- 
Bheviks,  became  head  of  the  Soviet  foreign 
office,  negotiated  the  peace  of  Brest-Lltovsk 
with  Germany  that  was  the  Kaiser's  balance 
against  United  States  entrance  Into  Europe's 
war  of  1914-18 

And  then  Trotsky  became  commissar  for 
war,  for  he  wanted  to  send  Communist 
armies  cut  against  ail  the  rest  of  the  nations 
as  soon  as  possible. 

He  was  rolling  high  and  wide  with  a  pri- 
vate railroad  train,  a  special  commissary  out 
of  which  to  dole  judicious  gifts  to  factions 
that  would  remember  him.  For  it  was  al- 
ready obvious  that  among  Communists  as 
among  all  others,  one  boss  follows  another, 
•ooner  or  later. 

Trotsky,  as  Lenin's  most  spectacular  lieu- 
tenant, was  running  with  all  his  hands  and 
feet  and  hU  lightning  brain,  to  be  next  when 
Lenin  would  go  over  th«  river. 

Trotsky  was  a  really  able  soldier  and  he 
was  a  very  clever  plotter  and  deceiver.    But 


Trotsky  had  one  great  weakness  that  turned 
cut  to  be  fatal.  He  was  so  vain  tliat  he 
could  never  see  himself  as  others  saw  him. 

He  took  flattery  to  be  faithful  adoration. 
And  he  was  so  Interested  in  forming  the 
Communist  International  that  was  to  breed 
revolution  abroad  he  overlooked  something 
at  home. 

The  consequences  killed  him. 

He  had  failed  to  take  care  against  some- 
body who  was  not  a  Russian  at  all.  who 
did  not  care  for  drinking  tea  from  a  glass 
or  wiggling  his  toes  while  he  talked  airily 
about  "historical  necessity"  or  "dialectical 
materialism "  or  explained  to  friends  abroad 
the  regrettable  Incident  of  machlne-gunnirg 
the  streets  of  Pctrograd  to  "keep  revolu- 
tionary discipline" 

No.  Lenin  died,  and  Petrograd,  which 
had  been  St.  Petersburg,  now  became  Len- 
ingrad. And  Trotsky,  unfortunately,  was 
out  of  town  when  the  boys  got  together  to 
see  who  would  be  next  up. 

That  was  In  1924. 

It  took  time,  but  Just  the  same  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1929,  the  Gosudarstvennoye  Poll- 
tlcheskoye  Upravlenlye,  whlcli  means  "state 
political  board."  and  which  we  know  as  the 
GPU.  Issued  the  following  order: 

"Considered,  the  case  of  citizen  Trotsky, 
Lev  Davldovitch.  under  article  58  10  of  the 
criminal  code,  on  a  charge  of  counterrevo- 
lutionary activity  expressing  Itself  In  the 
organization  of  an  Illegal  antl-Sovlet  party, 
whose  activity  has  lately  been  directed  to- 
ward provoking  antl-Sovlet  activities  and 
preparing  for  an  armed  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  power. 

"Resolved,  citizen  Trotsky.  Lev  Davldo- 
vitch, to  be  deported  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 

The  revolution  was  beginning  to  eat  Ita 
own  children. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  a  highly  respected  con- 
stituent, a  close  friend,  and  a  leading 
surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Richard  Lewi.sohn,  of  1155  Park  Avenue, 
protesting  against  the  curtailment  of 
postal  deliveries.  The  letter  is  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  protests  which  I 
have  received.  I  believe  that  it  will  in- 
terest the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  you  spoke 
against  curtiillmcnt  of  postal  deliveries  in 
New  York.  I  hope  you  will  get  strong  sup- 
port from  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  It 
seems  ludicrous  that  the  richest  city  in  the 
world  should  cut  down  on  mail  service.  They 
have  three  deliveries  In  the  residential  sec- 
tion of  London  and  four  in  the  business  sec- 
tion: one  delivery  a  day  seems  a  Joke,  like 
RFD. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  my  life  that  I 
write  to  a  Memhor  of  Congress.  So  pleaM 
don't  disappoint  me. 
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Dynamic  Repoblicanism 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  CCUEERT,  JR. 

OF   Nrw   Tcr.K 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  g».ves  me 
great  pleasure  to  include  an  inspiring 
and  enlightening  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge!.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  this  address  delivered  and  felt 
that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Congress. 

Dynamic  Republic.aniem 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  in  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's play  Valley  Forge.  George  Washington 
says:  "Tills  liberty  will  look  easy  by  and  by 
when  nobody  dies  lor  It."  Well,  it  Is  less 
than  5  years  since  Americans  were  fighting 
and  dying  for  freedom  and  yet  our  freedom  is 
today  more  seriously  threatened  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history.  We  cannot  take  free- 
dom for  granted.  The  great  world  conflict 
is  still  and  most  urgently  a  contest  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  In  this  battle  what 
we  do  at  home  is  Inevitably  related  to  our 
actions  abroad.  Indeed  our  abUlty  to  meot 
this  somber  challenge,  to  forge  a  less  precari- 
ous peace  will  depend  on  what  we  do  at 
home.  It  will  depend  In  large  part  upon 
the  survival  of  the  two-party  system. 

If  we  had  more  than  two  major  parties  our 
political  system  would  probably  degenerate 
into  a  myriad  of  splinter  parties  reminiscent 
of  Euroije.  We  would  In  all  likelihood  have  a 
minority  government  which  would  be  far  too 
weak  to  preserve  pollllcal  stability. 

On  the  ether  hand,  if  we  had  less  than  two 
parties,  we  would  have  a  one-party  system 
and  this  would  completely  nullify  cur  Con- 
stitution, neutralise  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
invalidate  all  cur  free  institutions.  Our 
checks  and  balances  would  be  but  a  nos- 
talgic memory  end  there  would  be  no  separa- 
tion of  powers  since  all  power  would  be  con- 
centrated In  one  partisan  Instrumentality. 
The  two-party  system  is  the  greatest  bul- 
wark of  American  freedom. 

And  yet  we  have  a  growing  body  of  In- 
dependent voters  In  America.  More  serious 
Etlil,  there  were  In  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion some  45,000.000  people  who  failed  to 
vote. 

The  Independent  voter  represents  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  our  elections.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  can  be  a  healthy  condition.  It  can 
put  the  major  parties  on  their  mettle.  It 
can  engender  a  fine  spirit  of  pclitlcal  com- 
petition cut  of  which  the  country  can  bene- 
fit. It  can  result  In  electing  the  best  candi- 
dates to  public  olBce.  It  can  produce  sound 
policies  and  progressive  programs. 

But  11  Independence  of  party  is  carried  too 
far  it  can  undermine  our  two-party  system. 
The  increased  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can voter  Is  in  large  part  the  fault  of  the 
parties  themselves.  It  Is  due  to  an  inability 
to  make  the  parties  attractive  to  a  larger 
number  of  people.  The  Republican  Party 
contains  people  ol  varying  views,  and  this  Is 
natural  since  our  party  Is  a  national  party 
and  since  otir  country  Includes  many  races, 
creeds,  occupations,  and  climates.  Politics 
Is  In  large  part  the  art  of  conciliating  vary- 
ing and  differing  groups  of  peiople,  of  bring- 
ing them  in  and  keeping  them  in  under 
one  partisan  roof.  The  Republican  Party 
must  convince  a  majority  of  the  people  who 
vote  that  It  has  a  constructive  plan  of  action 
whicii  will  respond  more  cSeciively  to  the 


needs  and  aspirations  of  all  the  people  than 
the  tired  cliches,  the  reckless  promises  and 
the  special  Interest  appeals  with  which  the 
Democrats  have  In  recent  years  preyed  unoa 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  voters. 

But  this  electoral  independence  is  also,  it 
seems  to  me,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  people 
do  not  associate  themselves  with  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  Nation.  It  1^  due  to  the  tend- 
ency of  many  independent  voters  to  thlr.k 
that  if  the  Republican  Party  should  fall  by 
the  wayside.  If  It  should  succumb  for  lack 
of  adlierents.  or  because  of  an  excess  of  inde- 
]:  indents,  then  that  is  "tough  luck"  for  the 
Republicans.  That  is  hard  on  the  office-hold- 
ers and  on  the  party  workers.  It  is  none  of 
their  affair.  Yet  it  is.  I  fear,  desperately  true 
that  the  dlsanpearance  of  the  Republican 
Party  would  affect  them  as  much  as  It  would 
affect  the  Republicans.  It  would  r.fTcct  the 
Democrats.  It  would  deeply  affect  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  The  American  people  have 
a  ^eat  stake  in  the  survival  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  Independent  voter  depends 
for  his  lndep)endence  upon  the  survival  of 
the  two-party  Byetem. 

Narrow  partisanship  Is,  of  course,  deplor- 
able. Partisanship  which  places  party  above 
patriotism,  patronage  above  principle,  and 
personalltie.'?  above  policies  Is  highly  repre- 
hensible. Yet  the  best  way  to  discourage 
such  sordid  attitudes  and  such  demagogic 
practices  is  net  to  retire  to  the  sidelines  In 
derisive  Independence  but  rather  to  plunge 
into  the  political  melee  end  endeavor  to  In- 
fluence the  party  of  one's  choice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  people's  real  welfare.  The  best, 
the  only  way  to  be  effective  politically  is 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  our  two  major 
parties.  We  cannot  give  a  vigorous  demon- 
stration that  we  believe  entliuElastically  in 
our  kind  of  government  unless  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  t>ecome  increasingly 
active  In  politics. 

In  creating  a  broader  base  of  political  par- 
ticipation it  IS  vital  that  the  young  people  of 
America  should  play  a  prominent  part.  Based 
upon  a  Census  Bureau  estimate  of  July  1949 
there  are  some  24.000,000  people  in  this  coun- 
try between  the  ages  of  21  and  SO.  It  Is 
only  by  strong  infusions  of  new  blood  that 
the  Republican  Party  will  survive  as  a  vital 
and  effective  political  force.  The  Republican 
Party  is.  in  Its  original  concept  and  by  Its 
best  traditions,  the  party  of  youth,  the  party 
of  new  ideas,  the  party  of  individual  freedom. 
We  are  the  young  Turks,  the  insurgenU. 
We  are  the  party  of  reform. 

Some  Republicans  contend  that  the  reason 
for  our  lack  of  success  at  the  polls  Is  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  t)ecome  infested  with  a 
point  of  view   which  has  been  labeled  me- 
tooism.     Others   maintain   that   Repu'jllcan 
defeats  are  due  to  a  philosophy  which  has 
been  described   as  reaction.     The  result  of 
this  pulling  and  hauling  has  been  to  create 
a  spirit  of  division,  defeatism,  and  defection 
which  has  prevented  us  from  going  forward 
as   an    integrated    and    dynamic    team.      It 
seems  cle.ar  to  n:e  that  If  our  choice  is  In- 
deed Ijetween  copying  the  Democrats  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  die-hard  horse-and-buggy 
phUosophy  on   the  other,  then   we   are  de- 
servedly doomed  not  only  to  defeat  but  to  dis- 
appearance.   Happily  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, this  is  not  our  choice.    That  this  is  not 
our  choice  Is  underscored  by  the  Interesting 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  nortliern 
Democrats,  anxious  to  appease  the  growing 
apprehension  among  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, have  been  talking  increasingly  about  the 
merit*  of  the  private-property  free-enterpri.se 
system,  at>out  the  need  for  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, about  our  great  tax  biirden  and 
about  a  strong  antiappeasement  policy.    In 
sober  truth  they  are  Ijecoming  me-too  Demo- 
crats. 

Now  there  Is  no  occasion  for  us  to  respond 
defensively  to  the  personal  abuse  and  name- 
calling  of  the  Democrats.  If  they  choose  to 
wallow  in  the  weasel  words  of  recrinuuation 


and  demagoguery  then  let  them  be  hoist 
with  their  own  political  profanity.  We  must 
attack.  We  must  take  the  offensive.  We 
must  fight  the  great  battles  on  the  broad 
highways  of  Nation-wide  debate  aid  net  in 
the  side  streets  and  back  alleys  of  Pendergast 
politics. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  momentous  issues  to 
be  thr.ished  out  during  this  election  year. 
TJ'.ere  are  many  grave  public  questions  on 
which  we  can  take  a  strong  and  vital  stand 
without  on  the  one  hand  betraying  the  time- 
less principles  on  which  our  party  was 
founded  or  on  the  other  hand  espousing  a 
weak  and  ignominious  philosophy  which 
would  require  us  to  rubber  stamp  every  half- 
baked  New  Dral  proposal. 

For  instance,  we  should  take  a  strong  stand 
on  civil-rights  lesrislation  The  Den.ocrats 
are  weak,  apologetic,  and  divided  in  this 
whole  field,  and  while  the  Democrats  have 
been  arguing  with  each  other  and  maneuver- 
ing for  partisan  advantage  we  have  been 
acting  In  the  best  interests  of  all.  We  must 
continue  this  activity.  It  Is  right.  It  is  Just, 
and  it  Is  in  the  best  Republican — Lln- 
colnlan^ — tradition. 

On  labor  legislation  we  should  floodlight 
the  shocl'.ine  hypocrisy  of  the  Democrats. 
Tne  Dsmocrats  have  done  great  damage  to 
the  cause  of  labor  by  their  determination  to 
treat  the  welfare  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  as  a  political  football 
rather  than  as  a  matter  involving  the  public 
interest.  We  should  remind  the  voters  that 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
brou.q;ht  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  out  of  263 
Domocrats  only  30  voted  for  repeal.  We 
should  recall  that  these  same  Democrats  who 
voted  against  repeal  camjialgned  on  the 
cvnical  slogan  that  th<>y  favored  repeal. 
These  are  the  self-styled  .Sends  of  the  com- 
mon man  who  referred  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  as  a  slave-labor  law.  And  then  we  can 
point  out  that  these  same  Democrats  not 
only  voted  against  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  but  also  voted  against  virtually  all  Re- 
publican-fponsored  amendments  which 
wcUid  lit)etallze  the  law.  eliminate  its  most 
serious  defects,  and  accommodate  it  to 
changing  circumstances. 

We  can  discuss  the  question  of  high  taxes 
and  point  out  the  many  hidden  tr.xes  which 
are  depriving  the  people  of  this  country  of  a 
large  share  of  their  earnings.  It  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who  said  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  While  recognizing 
that  our  Government  needs  a  large  revenue 
at  this  time  of  crisis  and  change,  we  should 
point  out  that  an  early  Implementation  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports  and  recom- 
mendations can  trt-lng  abov.  great  economies. 
We  have  a  duty  to  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  reports  and 
recommendations  are  not  a  partisan  matter 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  la- 
mentable tendency  in  some  administration 
bureaucrats  to  block  a  proper  streamlining 
of  our  Government.  Surely  even  those  who 
want  the  Government  to  do  so  much  must 
want  it  done  without  waste  and  with  effi- 
ciency. 

We  can  point  out  that  job  security  is  more 
Important  than  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, hovever  necessary  that  may  be,  and  we 
can  add  that  Job  security  is  fast  disappear- 
ing not  only  because  of  the  Import  of  goods 
from  iron-curtain  countries  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  adequate  incentives 
for  equity  Investments.  The  grab-bag  pol- 
icy of  this  administration  deters  our  citizens 
from  Investing  their  savings  and  thus  pro- 
viding new  jobs.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  average  job  in  America  requires  a  t6  000 
Investment.  It  is  a  disservice  to  labor  to 
dlscotirage  such  investments. 

We  can  remind  the  people  also  that  while 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  talking  loud  and 
long  about  security,  they  are  resorting  to 
the  very  policies  which  undermine  security. 
They  are  undermining  it  by  a  poUcy  of  deficit 
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■pending  which  pumps  Into  our  national 
economy  more  money  than  the  taxes  can 
pay  for  and  which,  therefore,  diminish  the 
ralue  of  the  dollar.  This  Is  Inflation.  In- 
deed, the  American  dollar  has  been  cut  40 
percent  since  before  the  war.  This  year  we 
face  a  deficit  of  approximately  »5.000,000.- 
000,  and  this  will  further  depreciate  the 
>alue — the  purchasing  power — of  our  nior.cy. 
Here  one  might  ask  how  much  security 
tor  the  average  citizen  Is  there  in  a  system 
which  requires  that  you  pay  ycur  tax^s  In 
a  dollar  worth  100  cents,  that  you  pay  fcr 
your  social  security  in  a  dollar  worth  100 
cents,  that  you  pay  for  your  old-age  ar.d 
Btirvlvors  Insiirance  benefits  In  a  dollar  worth 
103  cents,  that  you  pay  fcr  ycur  pensions 
and  retirement  funds  In  a  dollar  worth  100 
cents,  and  then  when  you  are  old  ycu  re- 
ceive payments  In  a  dollar  which.  If  present 
policies  continue,  may  be  worth  only  15 
cents?    Is  that  security? 

How  much  security  Is  there  for  the  many 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  on  eadowraent  policies, 
and  ao  on,  when  their  Government  Is  con- 
sistently eating  away  these  modest  Incomes, 
not  only  by  taxes  but  by  cutting  the  value 
of  the  national  currency? 

The  Democratic  administration  In  Wash- 
ington la  attempting  to  bribe  the  pe.-^ple  with 
the  people's  money  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cr.itic  politicians.  This  is  immoral;  it  Is 
wrong;  It  is  an  Is^ue. 

And  there  Is  also  a  clear-cut  cleavage  on 
BCCUd  legislation.  Here  the  Republican 
Party  Is  not.  in  my  opinion,  faced  with  a 
fliicmma.  We  should  not  turn  our  backs 
on  social  problems  where  they  exist;  but 
neither  Ehoiild  we  f?el  bound  to  embrace 
the  solutions  cfTered  by  the  Democrats.  We 
of  the  Republican  Party  have  the  vigor  and 
the  talent  and  the  Intellectual  creatlreness 
to  produce  better  solutions.  But  the  funda- 
mental and  Irreconcilable  difference  be- 
iween  the  point  of  view  of  the  Democrats 
and  cur  point  of  view  Is  that  for  us  social 
legislation  represents  an  attempt  to  respond 
to  a  human  need,  while  fcr  the  Democrats 
It  is  usually  part  of  a  plot  to  concentrate 
additional  power  in  Washington.  Such  con- 
centration of  power  Is.  of  course,  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  Communists  since  it  en- 
ables ihem  more  easily  to  destroy  the  Ame.-- 
Ican  econcmy  and.  what  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant, cause  a  breakdown  In  the  Ameri- 
can character.  It  was  Herbert  Hoover  who 
pointed  out  recently  that  If  we  continue 
along  thU  profligate  path,  private  charities 
will  cease  to  exist  and  the  element  of  human 
compassion,  which  Is  so  wonderfully  a  part 
•  of  cur  whole  culture,  will  have  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  Government  panaceas. 
It  Is  precisely  because  the  Government 
must  be  the  servant  of  the  people  that  It 
must  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  problems  of  the 
day.  The  Government  must  be  flexible  and 
alert  In  order  to  function  In  areas  where  our 
private-property  system  does  not  reach. 
-  But  it  should  only  run  the  traffic  signals;  It 
should  not  operate  the  automobiles.  It  may 
regulate:  it  should  be  reluctant  to  own. 
This  Is  a  delicate  field  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  seek  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  without  crushing  hlra.  And 
then  we  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  how- 
ever valid  much  so-called  social  legislation 
may  be.  the  essential  welfare  of  the  American 
.  people  depends  upon  the  continuation  and 
Incre-ise  of  the  vital  opfxirlunitles  for  em- 
ployment and  effort  which  are  inherent  In 
our  free  society.  When  a  government  at- 
tempta  to  redistribute  to  Its  citizens  more 
than  the  citizens  can  produce,  inflation  and 
eventual  dictatorship  are  the  inevitable 
result. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  great  domestic 
Issues  wUh  which  we  are  faced. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  foreign 
affairs,  mindiul  cf  the  lact  that  these  mat- 


ters. Involving  as  they  do  the  grim  Issue  ot 
life  and  death,  should  be  treated  on  what 
Senator  Vandenberg  h.is  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as  an.  unpartlsan  basis.  But  lot  us 
not  forget  either  that  there  Is  an  Inevitable 
Interdependence  between  what  we  do  abroad 
and  what  we  do  at  home.  Moreover,  our 
standard  of  living,  our  social  Improvements, 
our  prosperity  will  dissolve  If  we  should 
have  war.  And  so.  while  this  overriding 
issue  which  broods  over  all  our  doings  should 
be  met  without  regard  to  party  advantage. 
It  Is.  I  venttire  to  think,  more  important  to 
be  right  than  to  be  bipartisan. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  been  a  non- 
partisan supix)rtcr  of  foreign-affairs  legisla- 
tion ever  since  I  have  been  In  Congress.  But 
I  do  not  ietl  that  because  I  am  a  Republican, 
therefore  I  have  no  right  to  criticize  or  to 
disagree.  After  all,  the  Democrats  are  not 
cf  one  mind  on  these  matters.  Indeed,  I  am 
profoundly  convinced  th?.t  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  second  voice  on  these 
fateful  questions.  And  I  believe  also  that 
to  attempt  by  cries  cf  partisanship  to  deprive 
our  people  of  these  criticisms  In  matters  of 
such  importance  is  to  subvert  the  great  pur- 
pose of  our  political  system  at  a  time  of 
increasing  national  peril. 

If  we  Republicans  abdicate  our  preroga- 
tives In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  America 
will  scon  become  an  island  of  liberty  In  a 
sea  of  slavery. 

While  I  am  frequently  in  disagreement 
with  members  of  both  parties,  a  partisan 
attitude  In  this  field  Is  dangerously  out  of 
place.  Accordingly,  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  our  President  has  by  his  actions  shown 
that  he  believes  more  firmly,  more  In- 
stinctively, in  partisanship  as  usual,  than 
In  bipartisanship  at  the  water's  edge. 

President  Truman  has  accused  certain 
Republicans  of  partisanship  In  their  attacks 
on  this  country's  foreign  policy.  He  went 
further.  He  said  the.se  Republicans  are 
making  partisan  attempts  to  sabotage  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  Is  reported  as  saying  that  such 
efforts  during  the  cold  war  are  Just  as  bad 
as  trying  to  shoot  our  soldiers  In  the  back 
In  a  hot  war. 

I  deplore  smear  tactics.  I  deplore  smear 
tactics  whether  they  are  employed  by  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats,  and  particularly  when 
they  are  employed  by  our  President.  I  think 
It  Is  a  dangerous  business  to  attempt  to  assess 
the  motives  of  others.  Moreover,  while  I 
do  not  believe  In  Innocence  by  association, 
neither  do  I  believe  in  guilt  by  association. 
Because  of  this  I  do  not  feel  responsible  for 
the  positions  taken  by  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  But  I  do  believe  that  our  Presi- 
dent must  be  held  responsible  for  his  own 
expressed  attitudes,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
such  extravat^aht  pronouncements  at  a  time 
of  International  crisis  and  Internal  tension 
are  not  helpful  to  the  cause  of  bipartisanship 
at  the  water's  edge.  They  will  accentuate 
the  very  condition  which  our  President  de- 
cries with  such  violence. 

Indeed,  such  petulant  outbursts  as  tho.se 
recently  made  by  our  President  exacerbate  a 
situation  which  Is  already  highly  Irritated. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  our  President 
should  not  use  the  prestige  of  his  high  office 
In  efforts  to  bring  divergent  elements  to- 
gether Instead  of  driving  them  farther  apart 
by  Intemperate  statements.  Perhaps  I  may 
respectfully  venture  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  attempt  to  emulate  General  Elsen- 
hower's behavior  In  the  lamentable  armed 
services  controversy:  Pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  For  surely  the  President  himself  Is 
open  to  the  accusation  of  partisanship  when 
he  singles  out  Republicans  for  attack  and 
does  not  also  attack  the  Democrats  who 
have  Joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  this  administration.  If  the  Pre.l- 
dent  felt  called  upon  to  attack  the  critics 
of  the  State  Department,  he  should  have 
Includea  members  of  his  own  piuty. 


Eut  It  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  not 
attacked  at  all.  By  such  attacks  he  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists  at  the 
£  me  time  that  he  accuses  certain  Repub- 
licar.G  of  being  an  a-set  to  the  Kremlin. 

Furthermore,  our  President  is  In  a  most 
vulnerable  position  when  it  ccmes  to  svch 
accusations.  The  cataclysmic  results  of  th9 
agreements  made  at  Yalta,  at  Tehran,  and  at 
PotEdam  are.  I  fer.r,  of  far  more  terrible  con- 
sequence In  the  cold  war  In  which  we  are  In- 
extricably eii^aged  than  aie  th;  statements 
now  being  mane  by  ce.'taln  Mem'Ders  cf  Con- 
g.ess.  Ce.'-lainly  these  historic  arrr.ngements 
have"  been  an  incomparable  asset  to  the 
Kremlin. 

And  there  have  been  other  great  assets  to 
the  Kremlin  fcr  v;hlch  the  Reptiblicans  can- 
not be  held  responsible.  You  will  recall  tbat 
It  was  contended  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
dictator  of  Russia  was  "good  old  Joe,"  and 
that  we  could  "get  along  with  him."  It  was 
a'so  thou^^ht,  as  Hanson  Baldwin  has  pointed 
out  In  an  Interesting  article  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  that  the  Politburo  had  given  up  Its 
policy  of  world  conquest  and  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  having  friendly  relations  with 
capitalist  governments.  And  there  were  other 
mistakes  for  which  we  could  hardly  be  held 
responsible,  such  as  that  Russia's  entry  Into 
the  w.ar  against  Japan  was  essential  to  vic- 
tory and  was  necessary  to  save  American 
lives.  You  will  also  remember  the  appre- 
hension that  Russia  might  mak?  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  and  the  effect  that  this 
had  on  our  strategists.  These  mistaken  Judg- 
ments have  been  real  assets  to  the  Kremlin. 
I  mention  these  grievous  and  costly  errors 
not  in  order  to  recriminate  over  what  has 
been  done,  but  simj^ly  to  set  the  record 
straight.  A  dispasslo'iate  inspection  of  the 
past  can  perhaps  help  us  to  rescue  the 
future. 

Then,  too,  It  Is  pertinent  to  recall  that  at 
the  time  th.it  the  Alger  Hiss  case  first  arose, 
the  President  made  his  celebrated  red-herring 
statement.  Subsequent  events  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  dangerous  Inaccuracy  as 
well  as  the  political  nature  of  this  comment. 
Due  In  large  part  to  the  Alger  Hiss  case 
many  people  in  our  country  are  deeply  appre- 
hensive regarding  the  Department  of  State. 
While  this  apprehension  Is  natural.  It  Is  not 
sufficient  reacon  fcr  our  President's  outbursts 
cf  anger.  I  had  hoped  that  cur  President 
would  sympathize  with  that  sincere  appre- 
hension and  would  himself  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  increase  confidence  In  our  State  De- 
partment. I  had  hoped  that  he  would  help 
the  cause  of  unity  by  attempts  at  conciliation 
rather  than  assist  the  forces  of  division  and 
agitation  by  recrimination  and  abuse. 

I  now  recognize  that  this  was  hoping 
against  hope.  Indeed,  there  was,  I  sup- 
pose, little  basis  for  such  hope. 

A  cursory  glimpse  at  the  record  will  dis- 
close that  In  the  campaign  of  1948  the 
President  described  the  Eightieth  Congress 
as  a  "do-nothing"  Congress.  This  was  the 
Republican-controlled  Congress  which  at  the 
President's  request  provided  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  passed  the  Foreign  Relief  Act 
and  the  Interlm-ald  bill,  and  created  the 
Marshall  plan.  This  was  the  Congress  which, 
at  the  President's  request,  passed  the  selec- 
tive service  l;.w  and  the  measure  providing 
for  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  ap- 
proved the  lean  of  $65,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  UN  headquarters. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  notable 
accomplishments  of  the  Eightieth  Congreos. 
The  taxpayers  of  America  who  are  paying  the 
bill  don't  think  that  this  massive  legislative 
achievement  is  nothing.  And  If  all  this  was 
nothing,  then  why  did  the  President  ask 
for  It? 

Unfortunately,  this  Presidential  attitude  Is 
at  least  consistent.  In  the  campaign  of 
1948  the  President  refrained  from  attacking 
the  106  Democrats  who  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  leveled  his  attacks  exclu- 
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slvely  on  Republicans  who  had  voted  the 
same  way.  He  made  It  clear  then  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  welfare  cf  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country  is  en- 
titled to  bipartisan  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is.  I  believe  that  he  has  ren- 
dered a  grave  disservice  to  the  cause  of  labor. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  the  President  has 
frcm  time  to  time  made  it  devastatingly  clear 
that  he  Is  not  so  much  Interested  in  unity 
in  confronting  the  Communist  aggressors  as 
he  is  In  making  political  capital  out  of  the 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  situation  which 
now  exists  in  the  Congress,  a  situation  which, 
it  can  be  said  In  all  fairness,  he  has  done 
much  to  bring  about. 

I  may  say  that  some  of  us  Republicans 
anticipated  this  predicament  and  expressed 
our  preoccupation  last  year  during  the  New 
York  senatorial  campaign.  Surely  the  Pres- 
ident must  have  known  that  the  great  hu- 
manitarian and  statesman.  John  Fester 
Dulles,  an  eminent  Republican,  could  be  of 
more  value  to  hlra  In  the  preservation  of  a 
nonpartisan  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs 
than  could  the  distinguished  Democratic 
Senator  Hfrbert  Lehma.v,  whatever  his  attri- 
butes. Yet,  the  President  went  out  of  his 
way,  as  did  other  leaders  of  the  Democrat 
Party,  to  give  John  Foster  Dulles  the  knife 
In  a  cynical  and  reckless  exhibition  of  vicious 
attacks  and  partisan  prejudices  rarely 
equaled  in  the  political  annals  of  our 
country. 

I  am  delighted  that  our  President  has 
recently  appointed  Mr.  Dulles  as  a  principal 
adviser  to  Secretary  Acheson,  and  I  am  glad, 
also,  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  accepted  this  ap- 
pointment. 

With  this  excellent  selection.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  our  President  had  at  long  last 
understood,  and  then,  alas,  Just  the  other 
day  OUT  President  chose  to  announce  that 
he  Intends  to  campaign  In  the  congressional 
elections  this  fall  on  foreign-policy  Issues. 
He  said  this  at  a  meeting  with  members  of 
the  United  States  Commission  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  was  not  only  In  very  bad  taste, 
since  politics  Is  supposed  to  have  no  place  In 
international  discussions,  but  his  statement 
also  produced  the  Impression  that  he  was 
criticizing  the  entire  Republican  Party,  In- 
cluding those  who  have  supported  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  administration.  As  David 
LawTence  pointed  out,  the  President  made 
no  differentiation  between  those  Republicans 
who  support  the  bipartisan  concept  and 
those  who  oppose  It.  Accordingly,  says  David 
Lawrence,  he  has  given  cause  for  the  as- 
sumption that,  no  matter  what  support  an 
Individual  Republican  gives  to  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  White  House  will  re- 
fuse "to  recognize  such  service  In  the  only 
place  where  restraint  has  been  tirged,  name- 
ly, in  political  contests." 

It  Is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Averell 
Harrlman,  who,  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  is 
our  diplomat  for  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram— a  creation  of  the  much-maligned 
Eightieth  Congress — should  deliver  himself 
of  a  speech  as  partisan  as  that  which  he 
made  a  week  ago  In  New  York.  Such  an 
utterance  seems  to  me  lU-tlmed  and  unwise. 

Handsome  Is  as  handsome  dees.  Bipar- 
tisanship must,  by  definition,  be  a  two-way 
Btrect.  The  foreign  policy  of  otir  country 
is,  under  the  Constitution,  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  t'he  Chief  E.xecutlve.  The 
President  must  take  the  lead  in  creating 
a  climate  of  unity.  Perhaps,  clever  politi- 
cian that  he  is,  he  feels  that  since  the  Dewey 
unity  campaign  failed  in  1948  he  will  have 
no  part  of  it.  Perhaps  his  profound  parti.'^an 
predispositions  Incapacitate  him  for  non- 
partisan a'ltitude,  I  do  not  know.  But  It 
does  seem  clear  that,  because  of  his  partisan 
indiscretions,  the  President  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  himself  to  call  upon  the  magnanim- 
ity of  those  Republicans  who  have  been 
working  for  a  nonpartisan  approach  to  these 
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great  and  challenging  questions  while  ha 
descends  to  the  lower  levels  of  political  com- 
bat to  thrash  out  these  urgent  matters  in 
a  partisan,  knock-down,  drag-out,  no-holds- 
barred,  brass-knuckle  political  brawl. 

In  the  hope  that  he  would  see  the  light.  I 
have  remained  silent  while  the  President  has 
made  vociferous  statements  characterized  by 
vindictiveness  rather  than  by  a  lofty  desire 
to  reach  useful  solutions.  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  speak  and  I  deeply 
regret  the  necessity  to  speak  In  these  terms. 
E\it  In  sober  truth  the  time  Is  out  of  Joint, 
and  we  live  In  the  midst  of  restless  events 
which  surpass  us  all  and  which  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons. 

In  reply  to  a  shallow  suggestion  recently 
advanced  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut as  a  nostrum  against  war.  Secretary 
Acheson  said,  and  he  said  It  well,  that  what 
we  need  In  the  cold  war  Is  steady  nerves  and 
firm  resolve.  Surely  we  are  also  entitled  to 
expect  some  poise  and  some  vision  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Total  diplo- 
macy must  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
united  effort  of  the  American  people.  It  Is 
a  primary  responsibility  of  the  President  so 
to  conduct  himself  as  to  help  in  creating 
this  unity. 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  my  part  I  shall  con- 
tinue a  nonpartisan  attitude  in  an  effort 
to  help  achieve  a  policy  which  will  enable 
us  to  win  the  cold  war.  For  If  we  do  not 
win  the  cold  w-ir,  we  shall  have  a  war  In 
which  the  penalty  may  be  slavery  or  death. 
I  continue  to  harbor  the  fervent  and 
prayerful  hope  that  our  President  will  con- 
sider the  dangers  to  this  Republic  ahead  of 
the  political  campaign  of  1950. 

For  I  need  hardly  stress  the  remor.5eles3 
fact  that  we  are  In  mortal  danger  not  only 
in  Europe  but  In  Asia.  And  while.  In  gen- 
eral, I  have  gone  along  with  the  President's 
recommendations  regarding  the  European 
area,  I  am  convinced  that  in  Asia  the  admin- 
istration has  teen  engaged  largely  in  at- 
tempts to  Justify  Its  errors  Instead  of  to 
correct  them. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
most  unconvincing  on  the  Asiatic  question. 
And,  whereas  In  E'orope  we  are  bringing  aid, 
in  Asia  we  should,  according  to  him,  rely 
mainly  on  the  defenseless  anger  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  liberate  themselves  by  the  spread  of 
Titoism.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  we  have 
It  within  our  power  to  help  to  safeguard 
southeast  Asia — to  help  to  liberate  the  peo- 
ple in  China— by  helping  the  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  on  Formosa.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars  could  safeguard  this 
Island  from  Communist  invasion.  I  recom- 
mend, not  intervention,  not  the  American 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  but  aid  en  the  Greek 
pattern.  To  date  no  satisfactory  reasons  have 
reached  me  why  this  should  not  be  done. 

We  cannot  base  a  successful  foreign  policy 
on  a  doctrine  which  calls  for  hunting  with 
the  hcunds  In  Europe  while  we  run  with  the 
hare  in  Asia. 

The  Republican  Party  must  speak  out  on 
these  and  on  all  other  matters  Involving  the 
national   interest. 

The  present  administration  has  grown  old 
and  tired  In  office.  While  mouthing  hypo- 
critical Incantations  to  freedom  and  liberals 
ism  and  human  rights,  they  have  become  the 
party  of  authority,  of  reaction,  and  of  regi- 
mentation. It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people  that  the  Democrats  should  be  defeated 
for  public  office  next  November. 

Abraham  Lincoln  tald:  "Revolutionize 
through  the  ballot  box.  and  restore  the  Gov- 
ernment once  more  to  the  affections  and 
hearts  of  men  by  making  it  express,  as  it  was 
intended  to  do.  the  highest  spirit  of  Jtistlce 
and  liberty." 

Dynamic  republicanism  Is  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  wholly  desirable  end.  We  Re- 
publicans   can   take    heart    from    the    stire 


knowledge  that  our  opportunities  for  use- 
ful cervlce  are  equal  to  our  unprecedented 
responsibilities. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  challenge 
to  the  young  people  of  America;  this  is  the 
challenge  to  the  Republican  Party.  This  is 
the  challenge  to  America. 


Tax  Tricks— Miilville  Republican  Com- 
ments on  Congressman  Hand's  Recent 
Statement  on  Hidden  Taxes  Imposed 
on  Low-Income  Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT'VES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miil- 
ville Republican  recently  commented  on 
my  statement  concerning  indirect  and 
hidden  taxes,  and  I  am  including  their 
editorial  in  the  Record.  I  do  so  because 
of  my  conviction  that  we  will  never  get 
away  from  extravagance,  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  high  taxes  until  the  average 
American  family  realizes  that  no  matter 
how  small  their  income  is,  they  are  pay- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"If  more  Americans  realized  how  much 
they  pay  In  taxes — direct  and  hidden — each 
year,  their  clamor  would  force  real  economy 
in  Government."  That  is  the  opinion  of 
Congressman  Hand. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  think  they  pay  taxes, 
or  at  least  very  little,  simply  because  they 
do  not  own  their  homes  or  because  they 
pay  only  a  meager  cr  no  Income  tax.  Con- 
gressm^an  Hand  calls  this  "the  greatest  fal- 
lacy of  modern  times."  He  would  like  to 
make  every  citizen  In  this  congressional  dis- 
trict aware  of  how  they  are  being  victimized 
by  tax  trickery. 

The  Congressman  In  a  recent  public  ad- 
dress cited  the  study  of  the  American  Tax- 
payers Association.  This  showed  in  actual 
case  studies  that  a  man  earning  $960  a  year 
paid  $123.08  annually  in  hidden  taxes;  a 
man  earning  $1,800  paid  $243;  and  a  man 
with  $2,400  income  paid  $314.76  In  hidden 
taxes. 

The  association's  survey  traced  varlovia 
products  from  the  first  step  to  the  point  of 
sale.  There  are  78  different  taxes  on  a  quart 
cf  milk.  151  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  100  on  an 
egg,  125  on  a  woman's  cotton  dress,  118 
on  a  man's  suit  of  clothes,  154  on  a  cake 
of  soap,  and  201  taxes  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. 

Hidden  taxes,  according  to  the  study,  take 
$10  of  every  $30  of  rent,  nearly  $7  a  year 
on  every  telephone,  one-third  of  all  normal 
day-to-day  living  expenses. 

On  a  $7.85  cotton  dress  there  are  $2.20 
In  hidden  trxes.  An  automobile  that  costs 
$1,600  to  $2,000  is  encumbered  with  206  taxes 
amounting  to  from  $355  to  $466.  A  study 
made  on  a  woman's  hat  showed  that  it  car- 
ried 64  Federal  taxes,  43  State  taxes,  and  41 
local  taxes. 

Congressman  Hand  contends  "until  the 
majority  of  Americans  fully  realize  the  huge 
slice  that  taxes  take  from  their  annual  in- 
comes, until  they  realize  that  no  one  escapkes 
hidden  taxes,  there  can  be  but  little  hope 
for  genuine  economy  in  Government.  It  is 
easy  to  hide  taxes  on  the  things  everyone 
buys  in  order  to  give  the  public  all  the  serv- 
ices and  things  that  so  many  people  think 
they  get  lor  nothing  from  the  Government." 
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President   Truman's   Speech    at   Seneca, 
Nebr.,  on  May  8,  1950 


EXTELNSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

cr    KT-KKSKA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr    OSULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Pre'iidcntial  train,  proceeding  westward 
on  May  8.  1950,  stopped  for  a  brief  time 
at  Seneca.  Ncbr..  and  was  greeted  by  a 
cheering  crowd  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  President  make  the  following 
remarks: 

I  didn't  think  there  would  be  very  many 
people  here  thl«  late  lu  the  evening.  I  am 
exirprlaed  and  really  appreciate  yovir  greeting 
me.     I  appreciate  It  more  than  I  can  tell  yr.u. 

Since  yesterday  afternoon,  I  have  traveled 
halfway  acro&s  the  country.  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  a  great  many  people.  There  la 
no  better  way  for  a  President  to  find  out 
what  people  are  thinking  about,  and  what 
they  think  or  the  great  problems  of  today 
than  to  come  cut  here  and  exchange  Ideas 
with  you. 

Tonight  r  want  to  talk  with  you  briefly 
about  the  greatest  problem  we  have  today. 
That  problem  1b  how  to  obtain  a  world  peace. 
When  you  atop  to  think  about  It.  there  la 
nothing  more  Important  to  us  thEUi  that. 

This  Is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  VE-day. 
In  the  la-'t  5  years  we  have  learned  that  ihe 
road  to  peace  Is  a  moot  dlfflcult  and  expen- 
sive one  Eventually  we  will  get  the  kind  of 
world  peace  we  are  working  for.  It  will  come 
when  the  gr«^at  majority  of  the  people  In  the 
world  have  learned  that  the  kind  of  de- 
mocracy we  have  In  the  United  States  oflers 
more  to  the  averat:e  cltlren  than  any  other 
■y«tem  of  government  — 

Some  people  forget  that  what  we  do  here 
at  home  has  a  direct  bearing  on  whether 
there  will  be  peace  In  the  world  or  not. 
Peace  depends  on  our  staying  strong,  and  re- 
maining prosperous,  and  making  constant 
Improvements  In  our  democracy.  That  la 
why  we  need  to  see  that  btislness  and  Indus- 
try continue  to  grow.  That  Is  why  It  is  so 
Important  for  us  to  press  forward  with  betier 
housing,  better  health,  better  schools  for  all 
our  own  people.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant that  we  have  strong  and  prosperous 
farms. 

I  am  working  for  these  goals  because  I 
believe  that  they  will  not  only  strengthen 
this  country,  but  will  provide  the  best  means 
for  achieving  world  peace. 

I  am  more  than  happy  that  you  came  cut 
here  tonight,  and  I  am  more  than  happy 
that  I  stayed  up  to  come  out  here  and  talk 
to  you  tonight.  I  started  out  on  this  trip 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  still  working  for 
the  salne  goals,  and  trying  to  do  the  same 
things  for  th«  welfare  of  the  country  that  I 
was  when  I  was  out  here  asking  you  for  votes. 

I  think  that  we  eouJd  accomplish  the 
thmgs  that  we  really  want  to  accomplish  \I 
we  work  hard  enough  to  get  them  done.  I 
tried  to  prove  that  to  you  In  1948.  I  think 
I  did  We  stUl  have  a  great  many  things 
ttiat  need  to  be  done  In  this  country,  and  m 
the  world. 

I  am  going  around  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Eud  out  to  Wyoming.  M'  ntaua.  and  North 
D.ikota,  limnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  am 
going  to  finally  wind  up  in  Chicago:  and 
when  we  gel  through.  I  think  the  per  pie  of 
the  United  States  will  understand  that  my 
position  on  the  preat  Issues  which  face  this 
country  and  the  world  has  not  chan^re  1.  that 
I  am  still  working  for  the  same  eoals,  and  I 
•m  doing  my  beat  to  make  this  Government 


a  government  of  all  the  people,  that  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  attain  world  peace,  a  peace 
that  will  last  and  that  Is  to  the  interests  ol 
all  concerned. 

I  appreciate  most  highly  yotir  coming  out 
here  tonight,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kindness. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HOiN.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OT  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>.  1950 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
series  of  telegrams  which  I  have  received 
from  industries  and  businesses  in  my 
home  State,  showing  the  very  serious 
unemployment  situation  now  existing 
and  which  will  become  more  serious  as 
the  result  of  the  present  railroad  strike. 

Ther:  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
prams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MANsruxo,  Ohio,  May  11,  1950. 
Senator  Baic&£K. 

Senate  OJice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Mansfield  is  materially  effected  as  a  re- 
sult of  train  stoppage  on  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. If  your  office  can  be  helpful  we  solicit 
your  cooperation. 

Manstieid  Chamber  or  Commzbce. 

Wellsvo-lk.  Ohio,  May  10,   1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bbickeb. 

Sc"ia;e  OJlce  Butlding.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Rail  strike  has  paralyzed  our  operations 
affecting  700  employees  as  well  as  our  cus- 
tomers since  we  are  served  only  by  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Please  use  ycur  best  ef- 
forts to  terminate  this  Interruption. 

Stkrung  Chin.\  Co. 

8TEtTBExni.Li:,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Buckes, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Rail   strike   If   continued   will  necessitate 
complete  lay-off  of  all  personnel. 

H.  W.  Hennings,  President, 
Chicago  W^all  Papeb  Co. 

Warret*.  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W  B.iickih. 

Senate  Ofice  Butlding,  Washington,  D.  C  : 
The  strike  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  shortly  shut  down  our  plant.  After  a 
steel  strike  and  a  coal  strike  this  railroad 
strike  is  ruinous.  We  respectfully  urge  you 
to  use  your  good  office  toward  an  early  set- 
tlement. 

J.  N   Kciu,  Pre.Hdcnt. 
Th£  Ohio  CoKXt7UATiN0  Co. 

Cntcrrx-niK.  Ohio.  May  10.  1950. 
Hon    John  W.  Bhickeh. 
Washington.  DC 
As  a  patron  located  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad   at   Clrclevllle.   Ohio,   the   tralLroad 
trainmen    strike    starting    6:00    a.    m.    this 
morning  will  close  our  plant  completely,  de- 
priving our  customers  of  approximately  30 
cars   animal   and   poultry   feed   daily,   badly 
needed  for  the  production  of  poultry,  eggs, 
meat  a:id  milk     Also  approximately  200  men 
will   be   laid   off      We   urge  you  to  take   all 
poeaible  action  to  effect  settlement. 

John  W.  Eshzlman  It  Sons. 


CoLUMBrs  Ohio,  May  10,  ^950. 
Hon.  John  W  Brick ni. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Strike  of  firemen  and  engineers  iJready 
crippling  and  will  soon  result  in  coiiplete 
shutdown  of  this  plant  affecting  1.5(0  em- 
ployees. Request  that  you  use  every  means 
at  your  disposal  to  terminate  this  str-lke  at 
once. 

BUCKETT    STTO-    CA5TTNGS    CO., 

F.  H.  EoNNrr.  Prejtdenf. 

Ro«;k\'tllk,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Brickct. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa.<thington.  D  C: 
Yotir  support  solicited   to  settle  riUroad 
strike.    Business  suffering. 

Robinson  Ransbottom  Potteri   Co. 


Zanesviixe,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W  BRiciuni. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Appreciate  your  best  efforts  for  eaily  set- 
tlement of  present  railroad  fireman  strike. 
DarsDEN  Paper  Milu  Co. 

CoLOMBfS.  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Senator  John  W.  BRicitXR. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa.'ihingtOn.  D  C-. 
Today's  trainmen  strike  paralyzl  ig  cer- 
tain of  our  railroads  promises  a  chaotic 
condition  within  this  territory  and  to  our 
business.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  our  -jovern- 
ment  would  permit  such  disregard  Jt  pub- 
lic welfare  and  we  must  ask  that  jn  u  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  have  this  &tuatlon 
corrected  without  delay.  We  appreciate 
your  position  but  we  know  only  you  as  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  can  caU  upon.  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  in  any  other  fashion, 
won't  you  wire  U3  what  to  do  In  order  to 
end  this  unnecessary  interruption  tc  a  busi- 
ness that  is  already  staggering. 

The  Baker  Wood  Priservuc  Co., 
R.  M.  Hamilton.  Vice  Preiident. 

East  Palestine.  Ohio,  May  10    1950. 
Senator  John  W.  Brickks, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
Our  plant  with  100  employees  Is  row  shut 
down  Indefinitely  for  the  duratlor  of  the 
strike  In  effect  on  the  Pennsylvarta  Rail- 
road. This  will  throw  100  people  out  of  work 
and  on  unemployment  compensatlDn.  We 
trust  that  you  will  use  your  beat  efforts  to 
bring  this  strike  to  a  conclusion. 

Adamson  Co  .  Inc., 

D  B.  Gillies.  Prendent. 


Watnesbvrg,  Ohio,  May  H  .  1950. 
Hon.  John  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Railroad  firemen's  strike  and  .-esultlng 
shutdown  of  Pennsylvania  Rallroac  west  of 
Harrlsburg  Is  serious  threat  to  continued 
o:>eratlons  of  this  company  and  to  the  local 
public  Interest  In  the  continued  1  idustrlal 
operations  on  which  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity are  dependent.  The  executives  of 
this  company  point  out  that  Indu- try-wide 
labor  monopolies  are  permitted  under  present 
Federal  laws  to  take  action  Incompatible  with 
public  Interest  and  believe  they  8:iould  be 
restrained  and  regulated  by  Fcderi.l  law  as 
Industrial  monopolies,  including  -,he  rail- 
road, lonr;  have  been. 

WurrACRE  GarzR  FxRiPROorNC  Co. 

D   D.  WHrrACHE. 


West  Lafatette,  Ohio,  May  1 ),  1950. 
Senator  John  Bricker. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
What  can  you  do  to  cancel  this  railroad 
strike?    We  can't  even  receive  mail    egularly. 
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More  than  a  couple  of  days  of  this  will  cause 
severe  losses  to  this  company  because  our 
competitors  are  not  affected. 

The   Jones   Metal  Peodvcts  Co., 

E.  F.  Mulligan. 


Canton.  Ohio,  May  10, 1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  strike  crippling  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  community.     What  Imme- 
diate action  can  you  take  Ip  Washington  to 
end  strike? 

C.\NTON   Chameer   or   Commerce, 
G.  R.  HosTZTLER.  Prcstdcnf. 

Nev,comefstown,  Ohio,  May  10, 1950. 
Hon.  John  Bricker. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington  D.C.: 
The  refusal  of  the  railroad  unions  to  abide 
by  the  recommendations  of  fact-finding 
hoards  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  We  strongly  protest  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  public.  The  inaction  of  the 
Tiuman  administration  Is  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

Heller  Bros.  Co.  or  Ohio. 
George  H.  Hodapp,  President. 

Salem,  Ohio,  May  10. 1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  BairKER, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Continuation  of  rail  strike  will  force  com- 
plete shutdown  of  this  plant  with  800  persons 
emploj-ed  within  5  days  and  result  In  shut- 
down of  our  two  aflihated  plants  with  1.300 
employees    at    Ford    City.    Pa.    and    Mary.s- 
vllle.     Ohio.     Immediately     thereafter.     Wo 
earnestly  request  your  Influence  in  obtaining 
Immediate  settlement  of  the  rail  dispute. 
The   N.A.TIONAL   Sanftary   Co., 
Louis  Probst,  Vice  President. 

Canton.  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D   C: 

As  shippers  of  glazed  tile  face  and  paving 
brick  being  used  in  essential  construction  in- 
cluding schools,  hospitals,  and  public  utili- 
ties, we  urge  all  possible  speed  In  early  con- 
clusion of  rail  strike  and  without  further 
featherbedding.  A  continuation  of  strike 
means  loss  of  production  to  us  and  of  wages 
to  our  employees. 

Metropolitan  Bp.ick.  Inc., 
D.  J.  Renkert,  President. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  railroad  strike  is  serlotisly  affecting 
operations  at  our  East  Palestine,  Waynes- 
burg,  and  Magnolia.  Ohio,  plants.  We  as>c 
yotir  good  offices  and  efforts  in  restoring  vital 
rail  service  to  our  country  at  the  earliest 
possible  hour. 

Nation.i^l  FiREFRCoriNC  Corp  , 
R  A.  Shipley,  President. 


stands  In  way  of  normal  conduct  of  businesi 
and  spread  through  the  welfare  of  all. 

F.  R.  Hysell. 
General  Traffic  Manager,  Clidden  Co. 


Wilmington.  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 

Sejzate  Office  Budding, 

Washington,  D.  C" 
Current  railroad  strike  lmpc;:lag  great 
hardship  on  otir  business.  It  appears  to  be 
without  any  Just  reason  and  we  respectfully 
ask  that  you  use  your  best  efforts,  in  urging 
termination. 

The  Irwin  Aucee.  Bit  Co. 


CirsELAND.  Ohio.  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W   Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Eleven  hours  of  railroad  strike  conditions 
resulting  from  unreasonable  demands  on 
part  of  one  small  group  of  workers  demon- 
strate clearly  paralyzing  effects  upon  our  na- 
tional commerce.  Respectfully  urge  govern- 
mctiod  action  to  stop  this  hindrance  which 


Cambritge  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  BRirKER. 

Senate  Office  Butlding. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  are  greatly  handicapjjed  here  due  to 
lack  of  facilities  of  Pennsylvan  a  Railroad 
caused  by  strike.  Anything  you  can  do  to 
get  railroads  working  again  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Cambridge  Glass  Co. 


Wells\-ille,  Ohio,  May  10,  1050. 
John  W.  Bricker. 

Senator,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Honorable  Sir  present  railroad  strike  caus- 
ing undue  hardship  to  ourselves  and  cus- 
tomers. Why  does  the  public  have  to  te 
continually  plagred  with  these  hardships? 
Please  use  your  efforts  to  get  an  early  settle- 
ment. 

Wellsville  China  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Build;ng. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Imperative  you  do  everything  possible  to 
expedite  end  of  railroad  firemen's  strike  seri- 
ously affecting  our  mine  operation  In  Ohio. 
Chesapeake  Coal  Co., 
Edward   R.    Snead,    President, 


Toino.  Ohio,  May  10,  1050. 
Senator  John  \V.  Bricker, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  many  business  and  Indus- 
trial establishments  who  are  hi':hly  depend- 
ent upon  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  rail  service  curtailed  by  strike  of 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
The  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce  urges  you 
to  extend  every  effort  to  seek  end  of  this 
stoppage. 

W.iTNE  E.  Kakela.  Executive  Manager. 
Toledo  Chamber  of  Commet-ce, 

M.1NSFTELD.  Ohio,  May  10, 1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  company  is  located  on  side  track  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  present  strike 
on  this  railroad  has  greatly  Inconvenienced 
delivery  of  outgoing  production  of  much 
needed  building  materials,  bat  as.  lavatories, 
and  sinks.  If  continued  for  1  vreek  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  cff  approximately  600  em- 
ployees. The  Issues  as  we  understand  them 
are  so  fantastic  that  we  urge  that  steps  be 
taken  Immediately  in  the  pubac  interest  to 
bring  about  the  operation  of  railroads  with- 
out penalizing  the  carriers. 

The  Humphreys  MANTjrACTURiNC  Co., 
M.  A.  Downs,  Vice  Presxdi'.nt. 

COLUMBtJS,  Ohio,  May  10.  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Must  have  early  settlement.  Rail  strike 
crippling  business'and  will  cause  untold  suf- 
fering of  millions  by  action  vt  only  a  few. 
Use  all  power  to  settle  without  delay. 

R.  J.  JOYCE. 

Chairman.  Car  Efficiency  Com^Attee, 
Ohio  Valley  Transportation  Ad' 
risory  Board  and  Ge-ieral  Traffio 
Manager,  the  Central  Ohio  Paper 
Co, 


Canton,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950, 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  terminate 
existing  rail  strike  which  is  discriminatory 
betvieen  certain  areas  and  railroads  and  la 
seriously  affecting  us  as  well  as  other  ship- 
pers and  receivers  in  this  area.  At  present 
we  have  no  pascenger  or  express  service.  Mall 
is  being  seriously  delayed.  Freight  service 
impaired.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to- 
ward an  early  settlement.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port for  prompt  action. 

HoovEa  Co  , 
J.  F.  Haiteeslet. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Rosr\n.LE.  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W.  Pricker, 
United  Stales  Senate, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Present  rail  strike  paralyzing  manufactur- 
ing business  this  district  also  delaying  recon- 
struction of  our  pottery  plant  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.  Please  take  necessary  steps  to 
relieve   this   serious   situation. 

The  Nelson  Mc^ot  Pottekt  Co. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  May  10,  1950. 
J.  W.  BaicKEft. 

Senator.  Washington.  D  C: 
Strongly  urge  you  use  all  available  effort 
to  have  President  Truman  as  well  as  Senate 
and  Coneress  take  action  to  immediately  end 
rail  strike  caused  by  striking  locomotive  fire- 
men whose  demands  have  no  merit  as  evi- 
denced by  reports  of  Presidential  Fact  Find- 
ing Boards  dating  from   1946. 

J.  H.  Cross. 


Columbus.  Ohio,  May  10.  1950. 
Senator  John  W.  Brickee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa.^hington.  D.  Cr 
Today's  trainmen  strike  paralyzing  certain 
of  our  railroads  promises  a  chaotic  condition 
within  this  territory  and  to  our  business.  It 
is  ridiculous  that  our  Government  would 
permit  such  disregard  of  public  welfare  and 
we  must  ask  that  you  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  have  this  situation  corrected  with- 
out delay.  We  appreciate  your  position  but 
we  know  only  you  as  people  to  whom  we  can 
call  upon,  if  "there  is  anything  we  can  do 
in  any  other  fashion,  won't  you  wire  us 
what  to  do  in  order  to  end  this  unnecessary 
Interruption  to  a  business  that  Is  already 
staggering. 

D  B   Frampton, 
President,  D.  B.  Frampton  <t  Co. 

Massillon.  Ohio,  May  11,  1950. 
Hon.  John  W  Bricker. 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Pennsylvania  strike  causing  delay  and  pro- 
hibitive expense  to  our  company;  nonstrik- 
ing   railroads    Inadequate;    urge    Immediate 
action  your  part. 

BtrPERioR  Phovisiow  Co. 

COLCTCBUS,  Ohio,  May  11,  1950. 
Bon.  J.  W.  Bricker, 

L'ntred  States  Senate: 
Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate railroad  strike  at  once,  otherwise  our 
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plant,   *long   with   many  others,   will   clOM 

down  completely 

THt  Jktarz  Machtjci  Co, 
Rat  McLxam.  Prtsident. 

Krw  LcziNCTow.  Ohio,  May  11.  1950. 
Senator  BucKxa: 

RaUroad   atrika   already   Jeopardizing   oiir 
btialn«6s. 

.  Evans  RtAvra  &  Machinx  Co., 
W   J   Blaztx. 

Nrw  LtxiNCTON.  Ohio,  May  11.  1950. 
Hon.  JoHM  W  BaicKJa: 

Imperative  railroad  strike  end  at  once,  our 
uUIiiy  customers  need  our  coal. 

J  T.  Co.u,  Co. 


Whkber  Are  We  Tendinf  ? 


EXT»^NSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

cr    -MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  Wednesday  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  greatest  peacetime 
appropriation  bill  in  hi.^tory — to  pay  the 
cost  of  government — I  am  reminded  of 
the  »ncient  ix)litical  cliche  which  has 
the  speech  maker  a>king;  "Whither  are 
we  tending?'  In  ordinary  English,  this 
means ;  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
Question,  at  this  time,  is  pertinent.  Just 
where  Is  this  Nation  headed?  A  truth- 
ful answer  is  vital  now,  as  never  before, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people; 
If  not,  indeed,  to  the  survival  of  the 
Republic. 

I  shall  attempt  here  to  provide  that 
truthful  answer,  at  least  insofar  as  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  to  do  so  In  o:der 
to  simplify  the  answer,  and  thus  make 
myself  clear  from  the  outset,  I  shall  have 
to  begin  with  a  few  quotations.  If  you 
will  listen  closely,  I  think  you  will  find 
them  far  from  tedious. 

In  his  first  interview  ever  given  the 
western  press,  Nicolai  Lenin,  chief  archi- 
tect and  first  leader  of  Ru-~sian  com- 
munism, as  we  know  It  today,  declared 
back  in  1923  that: 

Three  steps  block  tbe  progresa  of  world 
communl&m  from  Its  present  state  to  ita 
ultimate  objective. 

Tbe  steps  are.  first,  to  nullify  the  strength 
of  the  British  Navy,  through  Internal  polit- 
ical action  in  the  British  Empire,  second, 
to  nullify  the  pow*r  at  the  Catholic  Cliurch 
by  a  world-wide  oampal^  against  religion: 
and  third,  to  dlaaiiat*  the  savings  of  the 
American  working  class  by  Inducing  the 
United  States  to  sp.>nd  Itself  into  the  Etattis 
of  a  third-class  po-.-er. 

In  this  Intervi  w  Lenin  predicted  that 
the  three  object  ,ves.  to  bring  about  the 
ultimate  trmmp  i  of  world  communism, 
would  be  r{  aclie  I  in  the  span  of  a  single 
generation 

In  h  s  book  entiiUd  "The  Economic 
Ccnse<;uen'  es  of  the  Peace."  the  British 
economist.  J.  M.  Keynes,  had  this  to  say: 

Lfnm  la  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
beat  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system 
was  to  debauch  the  currency.  By  a  continu- 
ing pr  cfss  of  inflation.  K'  vernments  can 
#otinaf«<>e,  secretly  and  quite  unobserved,  an 


important  part  of  the  wealth  of  their  cltl- 
ren.s.  By  this  method  they  cannot  only 
confiscate,  but  can  confiscate  arbitrarily; 
and  while  the  process  impoverishes  many,  It 
actually  enriches  s»jme. 

The  sight  of  this  arbitrary  rearrangement 
of  riches  strikes  not  only  at  sectxrlty.  but  at 
confidence  In  the  equity  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Those  to  whom  the 
s>'stem  brings  windfalls.  t>eyond  their  de- 
serts and  even  beyond  their  expectations  or 
desires,  become  profiteers.  They  are  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
middle  class,  whom  inflation  has  Impover- 
ished, not  less  than  they  are  the  object  of 
the  hatred  of  the  proletariat. 

As  the  Inflation  proceeds  and  the  real 
▼alue  (the  purchasing  power)  of  the  cur- 
rency fluctuates  wildly  from  month  to 
month,  all  permanent  relations  between 
debtors  and  creditors,  which  form  the  ulti- 
mate foundation  of  capitalism,  become  so 
utterly  disordered  as  to  be  almost  meaning- 
less The  process  of  wealth-getting  degen- 
erates Into  a  gamble  and  a  lottery. 

Lenin  was  certainly  right,  concluded 
Keynes.  There  u  no  subtler,  no  surer  means 
of  overturning  the  existing  basis  of  S'DClety 
than  to  debauch  the  currency.  The  process 
engage»  all  the  hidden  forces  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  It 
In  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
can  diagnose. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  that  J.  M.  Keynes, 
the  man  who  wrote  the  words  I  have  just 
quoted,  should  be  the  same  man  who 
persuaded  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  deficit  spending  by  our 
Federal  Government  and  a  consequent 
tremendous  national  debt  are  desirable 
because  as  they  said  "we  only  owe  the 
money  to  ourselves."  Kejmes.  as  an 
economist,  knew  the  Inflationary  effect 
of  deficit  spending  by  any  government. 

Yet  it  was  Keynes  whose  blandish- 
ments encouraged  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  embark  upon  the  Government  spend- 
ing spree  which  has  now  reached  great 
height  in  the  Truman  Fair  Deal  "squan- 
dermania";  which  now,  indeed,  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  Republic. 
From  this,  you  may  be  Gurethat  Keynes 
came  to  America,  not  as  an  ethical  and 
highly  skilled  economist,  but  solely  as  a 
propagandist:  solely  as  a  servant  of  the 
British  Government,  which  needed  then, 
as  It  needs  now.  to  support  socialism, 
lartter  and  ever  larger  chunks  of  the 
money  collected  from  American  tax- 
payers. 

^jenin  said  that  the  first  step  toward 
a  world-wide  triumph  of  communism 
should  be  nullification  of  the  strength  of 
the  British  Navy  through  internal  po- 
Utical  action  in  the  British  Empire.  All 
of  us  by  this  time  know  that  this  step 
has  been  takeiL  The  British  Empire, 
through  socialism,  has  fallen  apart  at 
the  seams.  The  British  Navy  is  largely 
obsolete  or  out  of  commission,  and  Br-.t- 
ish  seapower  today  is  a  mere  shadow. 

Lenin  said  that  the  second  sttp  toward 
world-wide  commuiusm  should  be  nulli- 
fication of  the  vower  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  All  of  us  know  by  this  time  of 
the  unparalleled  ferocity  of  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  all  religion.  The 
Mindszenty  case,  the  recent  expulsion  of 
Mormon  missionaries  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  many  other  Instances  of  the 
kind,  involving  all  religious  sects,  but 
especially  the  Catholic,  prove  that  the 
second  step  toward  a  Communi:>t  world 
Is  now  beuig  taken. 


Lenin  said  that  the  third  ani  most 
Important  step  toward  world  commu- 
nism should  be  dissipation  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  American  people  by  Ir  ducing 
the  United  States  to  spend  itsdf  into 
the  status  of  a  third-rate  power.  Keynes 
quoted  him  as  saying  also  that  ine  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  end.  o!  dissi- 
pating the  savings  of  all  Ami'ricans, 
would  be  through  inflation;  by  debauch- 
ing the  currency,  as  well  as  by  endless 
deficit  spending. 

In  view  of  our  present  50-cent  dollar, 
and  In  view  of  the  .senseless  waite  and 
deficit  spending  of  the  Fair  Deal  admin- 
istration, can  any  one  of  you  dcubt  for 
an  Instant  that  by  means  of  i.iflation 
and  the  pouring  of  American  tax  money 
down  political  rat  holes  around  the 
world,  the  third  step  toward  word  com- 
munism is  well  on  its  way?  Si  ace  the 
war,  the  present  Fair  Deal  administra- 
tion has  spent  more  money  thar  did  all 
the  administrations  preceding  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

Even  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  Whito  House, 
estimates  that  the  Federal  deflc  t  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  next  June 
30,  will  be  $5,500,000,000.  More  likely  it 
will  be  $7,000,000,000  or  mo-e.  The 
Treasury  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
President's  budget,  that  the  def  cit  next 
year  will  be  at  least  S5,30O,000.C0O.  But 
the  spending  policies  of  the  present 
Democratic  Congress  indicate  that,  in 
fact,  it  wUl  be  at  least  $8,000,000  COO.  and 
perhaps  SIO.OOO.COO.OOO.  or  even  more. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  so-called  one- 
package  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1951  which  begins  nex;  July  1. 
In  spite  of  reductions  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  amount 
to  around  $28,000  000  000.  and  this  does 
not  represent  the  total  of  spending  by 
the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress; 
not  by  a  long  shot.  The  President's 
budget,  remember,  is  $42,500,000,000  and 
it  appears  now  more  than  likely  that  in 
the  end  congressional  spending  will  ex- 
ceed the  President  s  budget  by  a  wide 
margin.  Mark  my  word,  the  spenders 
are  still  in  the  saddle  and  in  spite  of  a 
temporary  set-back,  are  in  the  mood 
to  carry  on.  on  a  grand  scale. 

President  Truman  and  his  Fair  Deal 
supporters  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  to  whoop 
it  up  for  bigger  and  t)etter  spending,  for 
bigger  and  more  disastrous  deficits.  Un- 
til recently,  when  the  President's  hand 
was  forced,  they  supported  his  policy  of 
reducing  national  defense  expenditures, 
while  increasing  those  for  Fair  Deal 
measures  to  socialize  the  American  econ- 
omy. Thereafter  they  fou;;ht  to  pile  the 
increased  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense on  top  of  the  other  expenditures, 
the  latter  calculated  only  to  advance 
Fair  Deal  political  interests. 

Republicans  in  Congress,  almost  to  a 
man.  have  opposed  this  spending  pro- 
gram. During  consideration  of  the  om- 
nibus appropriation  bill.  Republicans  of- 
fered 36  amendments  involving  reduc- 
tions of  about  $2,000,000,000.  All  but 
three  of  thi-m  were  voted  down  with  a 
whoop  by  the  Democrats.    At  the  same 
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time.  Democratic  Memberc  added 
amounts  here  and  there  through  45 
amendments  increasing  appropriations, 
so  the  end  savings  that  were  accom- 
plished were  far  less  than  they  should 
have  been. 

Now,  just  what  do  you.  as  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  think  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  which  would 
.spend  in  excess  of  a  Presidential  budget? 
Especially  when  that  budget  is  so  large 
that  the  wiser  heads,  even  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  time  and  again  have  warned 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  disastrous  deficit; 
when  they  have  v.arned  of  its  terrific  in- 
flationary effect?  What  do  you  think  of 
a  Fair  Deal  administration  which  would 
cut  deferise  exponditures  in  a  time  of 
international  emergency,  while  at  the 
same  tune  boosting  expenditures  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  social'^m  within 
our  own  borders?     Wiiat  do  you  think? 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  traced  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  steps  to  world 
communism,  as  outlined  by  Lenin,  either 
have  been  or  are  now  being  completed. 
Lenin  Vvas  the  creator  of  communism  as 
It  is  known  today.  He  knew  whereof 
he  spoke,  and  his  teachings  are  the  only 
bible  of  his  communistic  followers. 

British  seapower  has  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed. The  church  is  fighting  in  the 
last  ditch  in  all  countries  behind  Lhe  iron 
curtain.  In  the  United  States,  infiation 
and  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  debauched  the  currency  by 
reducing  the  dollar  to  little  more  than 
half  its  former  purchasing  power.  The 
savings  of  the  American  people  have 
been  largely  dissipated;  confiscation  of 
private  property  through  infiation  and 
excessive  taxation  is  progressing  apace. 
The  national  debt  now  exceeds  $1,700 
per  capita;  and  SI. 700  is  pretty  close  to 
the  average  family's  annual  income. 

Now  what  is  your  answer  to  all  this? 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
only  possible  answer  Ues  in  drastically 
cutting  domestic  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government,  through  imple- 
mentation of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations,  as  they  actually  are. 
and  not  as  they  are  twisted  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  many  proposals  to  Congress. 
The  only  possible  answer  lies,  too,  in 
throwing  out  of  power  political  oppor- 
tunists, the  demagogues,  the  spenders, 
and  fellow  travelers,  who  are  playing 
Lenin's  game — Stalin's  game — for  the 
sake  of  their  own  greed  for  political 
power. 


Disapproval  of  Recrganization  Plan  No. 
21 — Statement  by  Rcscoe  H.  Hupper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  -ST.^TES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  AcDendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Roscoe  H,  Hupper  in  sup- 


port of  Senate  Resolution  255  directed 
to  the  disapproval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21  relating  to  transfer  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rlcord,  as  follows: 

Sr.MrMj-jn'    or    Roscoe    H.    Hcpth    Eefoee 
'  U-vrrtD  States  Senate  Committee  cn  Ex- 

PENDITCaES  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPAETJ.IENTS, 

To  Be  Filed  PvrRsv\tn  to   L:^a%-e   Mat   9. 

19:0,  IN  ECTFCST  or  ElNATE  RE-OLUTr'N  2S5 
DnECTTD  TO  DTSAPTT-O'  AL  OF  F.E';2GANIZ.\T:CN 

Plan  21  Relatins  to  TR'-NSTta  or  Cniteo 
States  M.\Brr:ME  CoMiiissiON  to  I^ztamt- 
uent  o?  Comueece 

My  name  Is  Roscoe  H.  Hupper.  I  am  a 
la»--er,  member  of  the  firm  of  Burllngham. 
Veeder,  Clark  &  Hupper,  27  William  Street. 
New  York  City,  with  which  1  have  been 
connected  since  1911.  since  which  time  I 
have  practiced  actively  in  varlciw  shipping, 
transportation  and  other  commercial  mat- 
ters both  belore  courts  and  :ommlsslons, 
including  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  and  its  prede- 
cecsors. 

I  make  this  statement  principally  as  a 
citizen,  and  against  the  background  of  my 
experience  and  observation,  for  such  aid  aa 
the  same  may  be  to  your  committee.  I 
support  S.  Res.  265  but  my  doing  so  Is  not 
pursuant  to  any  retainer  or  request  by  any 
particular  Interest;  rather  because  of  my 
personal  belief  that  plan  21  as  new  before 
your  committee  should  not  be  permitted  to 
become  effective  because  adverse  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  national  Interest  In 
shipping.  My  views  thereon  appear  In  the 
several  numbered  paragraphs  below. 

My  comments  stem  to  considerable  extent 
from  my  contacts  with  shipping  men  of 
many  nationalities  over  a  period  of  nearly  40 
years  and  my  representation  of  many  of 
them  in  legal  matters  affecting  ship  affairs 
before  cota^s  and  commissions;  likewise 
from  being  counsel  for  many  years  to  various 
conferences  both  In  domestic  and  widespread 
foreign  trades  a.s  established  under  section 
15  of  the  1916  Shipping  Act.  I  have  a  fur- 
ther contact  with  shipping  In  that  as  trus- 
tee I  am  sole  stockholder  of  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc..  a  seasoned  common  car- 
rier (not  subsidized)  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates 16  suljstantially  new  C-3  and  C-2  vessela 
(acquired  under  the  1946  Ship  Sales  Act) 
in  our  Intercoastal  trade  and  in  foreign 
trades.  It  may  ba  that  substantially  all  its 
operations  will  presently  be  In  the  inter- 
coastal trade.  That  company  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  announcements  heretofore  made 
on  behalf  of  a  considerable  number  of  other 
carriers  indicating  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  plan  21.  Their  reasons  for  this 
view  are  naturally  not  my  concern,  but  I  can 
say  that  my  contacts  throughout  the  ship- 
ping fraternity  have  given  me  the  distinct 
Impression  that  there  Is  a  complete  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  plan  21,  and  lack  of  faith 
in  its  purpose  or  power  of  accomplishm.ent, 
amounting  almost  to  a  sense  of  frustration. 

Coming  now  to  certain  major  points: 

1.     WHT     DISCAHD     OUH     MAaiTTME     COMMISSION? 

The  set-up  of  the  Commission  is  that  of 
an  independent  agency  responsible  to  Con- 
gress created  by  section  201  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  following  the  declaration 
of  policy  In  section  101  thereof,  following 
the  most  thorough  Investigation  and  con- 
sideration. It  Is  specially  to  be  noted  that 
section  201  divides  membership  between 
political  parties  and  staggers  terms  of  the 
Commissioners;  this  doubtless  to  minimlz* 
political  considerations  and  control. 

Having  noted  the  barrage  of  discontent 
which  has  been  leveled  at  the  Commission 
over  a  considerable  recent  period  I  find  my- 


•elf  confused  as  to  the  reason  for  or  purpose 
of  the  fame.  At  any  rate  I  condemn  It  as 
exhibiting  a  lack  of  fair  per  pcctive  in  re- 
spect o'  the  functions  and  performance  of 
this  important  governmental  body.  This  I 
say  notwithstanding  that  I  have  noted  signs 
of  discontent  or  friction  within  the  Commis- 
sion Itself;  but  emphasis  on  such  would  also 
seem  to  me  a  distortion  of  pierspectlve.  Res- 
toration of  a  true  per.-pective.  affected 
neither  by  praise  nor  blame,  would  appear  to 
be  most  necessary.  It  Is  right  to  admit  that 
the  CommlsElcn.  like  most  other  bodies 
whether  private  or  public,  even  on  occa.=-lon 
Congress  Itself,  have  not  always  operated  at 
the  highest  level  of  efBcIency.  ThU  Is  but 
common  human  experience  On  occasion 
the  heart  and  Incentive  for  hlfrhest  efSclency 
and  cooperation  has  rather  been  taken  out  of 
the  Commlsflon  mem'jers  and  representa- 
tives by  a  form  of  treatment  from  a  priv- 
ileged teat  which  although  proljably  not  so 
Intended  could  In  a  cooler  moment  be  de- 
scribed as  unduly  harsh.  Matters  of  criti- 
cism generally  have  two  sides  but  It  ous:ht 
to  bo  remembf^red  that  the  Commission  has 
had  and  still  has  stupendous  duties  to  per- 
form, quite  enough  to  consume  for  seme 
time  yet  the  time  and  energies  of  Its  entire 
membership.  There  has  been  inevitably  a 
haary  hang-over  of  affairs  as  aftermath  of 
the  war.  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
ship-sales  program,  the  chartering  program 
and  the  subsidy  program,  to  say  nothing  of 
regtUatory  matters,  the  problems  as  to  ship- 
building and  a  few  considerations  as  to  the 
future  in  international  affairs  where  ship- 
pin?  Is  or  m.iy  be  involved. 

Congress  itself  In  these  last  few  months 
has  been  making  a  considerable  Investiga- 
tion into  a  long-range  p  ogram.  By  plan  6 
only  recently  put  Into  operation  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  was  given  enlarged 
powers,  and  the  President  doubtless  has  au- 
thority to  go  further  In  this  respect.  Be- 
sides It  should  be  simple  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  if  additional  authority 
or  enlarged  compensation  were  deemed  nec- 
essary by  Congress. 

The  possible  efficiency  of  the  Independent 
agency  set-up  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
will  be  brought  to  mind  and  emphasized 
by  recalling  the  performance  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  as  first  Chairman,  likewise  the 
chairmanship  of  Admiral  Land,  likewise  the 
valiant  service  of  Admiral  Vlckery;  also  of 
many  others  who  have  held  the  post  of 
Commissioner  or  other  office  in  the  Com- 
mission. I  venture  the  thought  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  against  constant  attain- 
ment by  the  Commission  of  whatever  effi- 
ciency is  requisite.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  some  acquaintance,  as  I  recall,  with 
every  Commissioner  of  this  body  and  with 
many  of  Its  other  personnel  from  the  time 
the  Shipping  Board  was  organized  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  up  to  the  present 
date. 

Against  the  background  of  all  the  fore- 
going I  state  that  the  current  attacks  on 
the  Commission  are  substantially  unin- 
formed and  Ill-considered;  and  that  the 
greatect  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  coopera- 
tion should  be  evinced  pending  the  reach- 
ing of  a  far  better  conclusion  than  the  one 
projected  before  your  committee  by  plan  21. 
Nobody  has  suggested  yet  what  departure 
from  the  independent  agency  principle  would 
gain  for  us;  nor  has  any  reason  been  sug- 
gested why  Congress  should  permit  Its  sub- 
stantially direct  control  of  this  great  na- 
tional Interest  of  shipping  (just  because  of 
occasional  hard  problems,  or  shortage  of 
patience)  being  renounced  and  ttimed  over 
to  some  executive  department. 

In  event  that  mistake  should  be  made, 
who  can  say  that  sometime  the  Inquiries  of 
Congress  might  be  answered  only  as  from 
behind  an  Iron  curtain — with  a  genial  sug- 
gestion that  the  executive  is  independent  of 
the  legislative. 
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It  U  appropriate  to  add  her*  that  the  very 
pendency  ot  tills  plan  21  has  already  been 
pre]udVcial  to  the  functioning  ol  the  Com- 
mlMlon  and  to  Important  maritime  lnt<>rcst«. 
Propoaed    abolishment    of    the    Commission 
(the  Chairman  only  definitely  to  be  retained 
In  the  proposed  Maritime  Board)  has  placed 
four  worthy  gentlemen  in  doubt  as  to  their 
continuance  with  any  part  or  character  of  the 
oAclal   status  for  which  they   were  selected 
under  section  201   of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     An  un- 
just  and   unseemly   slttjation   has  thus  re- 
sulted In  which  It  must  be  difflcult  for  them 
severally  to  avoid  pulling.  If  they  could  find 
one.  seme  political  etrlng  In  aid  of  conti:iu- 
ance  In  ofllce.     This  by  Itself  Is  b«d  enough 
but  from  pijlnt  of  view  of  the  public  Interest 
It  is  much  worse;  seeing  that  these  ger.tle- 
men  since  March  13  last  can  scarcely  have 
had  peace  c.t  mind  adequate  to  elve  them 
complete   devotion    to    ttelr    public   duties. 
The  resultant  bogging  down  of  public  busl- 
ncas  has  become  rather  apparent,  and  Im- 
portantly noticed  In  the  press.     Procedural 
tfala]rs  have  already  been  far  too  gn>nt  and 
•ostly  to  carriers  and  to  the  public  even  when 
our  commissions  have  been  functioning  reg- 
ularly.   Something  must  surely  be  done  about 
that  before  long.  In  any  event:   seeing  that 
our  administrative  bodies  now  appear  often 
to    out-legallse     and    out-tecbnlcillze    our 
courts.     However,    when    a   fairly    complete 
bogglrf  down  results  from  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  plan  21  the  situation  becom-.s  truly 
destructive   and   unendurable   both   as  con- 
cerns the  Commlsfclon  and  the  public  Interest 
which  the  Commlssior^  Is  bound  to  serve. 

n.    oca    MKSCHANT   MAKINX   REQUIRES   kU 
IND£i>i:NDEKT  ACENCT 

Our  ships  are  now  of  superb  quality,  op- 
erated by  men  ol  the  highest  capability. 
There  pre  great  d:fQcultles  and  obstacles  par- 
ticularly In  the  foreign  trade  resulting  from 
•imosi  overwhelming  competition,  due  prin- 
cipally to  much  higher  costs  than  the  ship- 
owners of  other  nations  have  to  bear.  This 
clrctunstance  Is  at  the  base  of  our  national 
subsidy  policy,  which  has  been  deliberately 
adopted  as  matter  of  national  necessity;  In 
contrast  to  the  policy  of  placing  our  reliance 
as  to  commerce  and  safety  largely  on  the 
shipping  of  otlier  nations  through  medium  of 
charters,  and  so  forth,  which  on  many  occa- 
sions would  involve  lower  expenditures.  Our 
world  responsibility  has  substantially  dic- 
tstsd  our  shipping  policy.  The  myriad  ques- 
tions which  attach  to  shlppmg  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic  are  of  special  content  and 
quality  which  fit  well  Into  the  functions  and 
supervision  of  an  Independent  agency,  and 
for  aid  in  which  such  an  agency  appears  to 
be  absolutely  revjuislte  for  close  collaboration 
with  Congreas.  Many  of  us  recall  the  great 
benefit  of  such  collaboration  which  con- 
tinued many  years  as  between  Senator  White 
In  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  in 
the  U^use  both  With  the  present  Commlssitjn 
and  its  pretlecessori.  Putting  control  of 
shipping  into  any  executive  department 
wou:d  t>e  a  complete  back-track  on  the  tried 
SiMl  true  indeptndent  agency  principle  which 
had  its  ikTsx.  exprcuilon  in  the  1916  shipping 
act.  alter  m.ost  extensive  bearin^^s  and  cou- 
Mteratlon  beginning  in  1911.  The  question 
and  proposition  then  pending  wa^  as  to 
wnether  this  country  should  be  important  lu 
mATltlme  affairs  or  not.  That  we  should  be- 
come bo  Important  was  demonstrated  by  the 
First  World  War  and  Its  allermath  and  again 
demonstrated  by  the  Second  World  W;ir  ar.d 
its  sail  pending  aitermaih. 

The  character  of  the  Shipping  Btuvrd  as  an 
Independent  agency  wa«  based  on  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  cataUiuhed  in  lUtiT  to  deal  principally 
with  rail  transportation  There  is  a  parity 
of  purpose  and  necessity  as  between  land 
trafflc  and  hi«h-8oa«  shi;ipi;-.2  which  natu- 
rally calls  lur  iudepenUf ;a  u,;«;ucics  re;>pou- 


alble  dL'ectly  to  Congress,  without  Inter- 
ference from  other  bodies.  It  would  surely 
be  scarcely  endurable  that  the  functions  of 
the  Interstate  Ccmmerco  Ccmmlssion  rhould 
be  turned  over  to  any  executive  department; 
and  less  endurable  If  that  should  be  possible 
as  concerns  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Both  Commissions  have  performed  well  and 
Justified  their  establishment  and  continu- 
ance, quite  irrespective  of  defects  la  per- 
formance which  shew  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  can  always  be  cured  by  a  re- 
freshed sense  of  responsibility,  whether  en 
the  Initiative  cf  Congress  or  from  the  side 
of  a  reasonably  vocal  public. 

m       WTHT     st'BSTITUiE     THE     DEPABTMtNT     OT 

coMMEr.cE  roa  the  marttimx  commission? 

The  Dopar;ment  of  Commerce  wa.s  not 
established  with  any  purpose  that  it  would 
ever  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  in  any 
respect  such  functions  as  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  states.  None  of  ito  personnel 
have  ever  shown  any  capabilities  or  sense  of 
direction  In  the  matter  of  our  shipping  or 
national  shipping;  policy  that  would  lunlfy 
said  Department  In  having  the  slightest 
me.isure  of  participation  In  or  control  over 
the  making  or  fixation  of  shipping  policy — 
any  more  than  say  the  Department  of  Azrl- 
culture  or  the  Post  Office  Department.  In- 
deed any  executive  department  we  might 
name  would  be  Just  about  as  well  qu.ilifled 
for  exercising  ocean  shlppi.ng  functions  in 
the  national  interest  as  a  fairly  capable  law- 
yer, by  virtue  of  his  profe.'aion.  would  be 
qualified  to  be  bishop  of  Washington.  The 
achievements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  comparably  with  it.  these 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  would  never 
have  been  brought  about  under  the  aegis 
of  any  executive  department,  biudcned  with 
widespread  interests  and  resp-onslblllties 
which  make  impossible  that  quick  focus  on 
problems  and  necessities  that  characterize 
shipping  affairs.  We  need  not  doubt  the 
capabilities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  making  Important  studies  and  reports  but 
that  is  no  qualification  for  exercising  shlp- 
pliig  controls. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  In 
mind  extensive  control  Is  demonstrated  by 
his  April  14.  1950,  letter  to  Senator  M'.cnu- 
soN  in  reply  to  the  Senator's  letter  of  April  5. 
The  first  portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
is  gentle,  genial  and  cooperative  as  con- 
cerns that  remnant  of  the  Commission 
characterized  as  •'Maritime  Board"  but  the 
latter  portion  (pp.  3-4)  Indicates  rather 
completely  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  take  over  all  the  truly  Important  func- 
tions now  exercised  by  the  Ccmmlssion.  The 
hearing  on  Monday.  May  8,  developed  the 
view  and  purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  take 
over  subsidy  control  under  Items  (ai  and 
(b»  of  section  211  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  This  purjxise  was  net  very  apparent 
from  anything  said  in  his  April  14  letter 
and  its  specific  development  at  the  hearing, 
although  perhaps  ascprtalnable  by  an  in- 
formed and  careful  study  of  the  letter,  was 
almost  surreptitious,  which  circumstance  In 
Itielf  Justifies  careful  questioning  of  the 
whole  proposition  as  concerns  subsidy  con- 
trol. The  purpose  of  the  S?cretary  if  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  out  would  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  a  fairly  complete  vivisec- 
tion or  evisceration  of  the  subsidy  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  in  respect  of 
their  application  and  administration. 

In  contrast  with  the  protections  in  section 
211  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  directed  to 
avoiding  political  control,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  administration  of  shipping  af- 
fairs untler  the  Department  of  Commerce 
could  not  have  such  protection.  That  De- 
jMirtment  and  Its  personnel  are  subject  to 
pt)lltical  winds,  tides,  and  currents  which  are 
variable  ar.d  no  executive  department  yet 
has  been  able  to  avoid  harboring  now  and 
then    persorvnel    of    considerable    political 


vigor  and  disposed  to  exercise  the  same  In 
this.  that,  and  the  other  direction.  There 
is  nothing  to  l>e  gained  for  transportation 
and  the  public  Interest  by  such  political 
controls  aad  they  should  be  avoided  at  all 
cobts.  A  suggestion  that  Department  of 
Commerce  control  would  give  our  national 
shlrplng  the  benefit  of  Cabinet  delibera- 
tions is  without  beneficial  weight.  Tne  gen- 
eral subject  matter  is  too  Involved  ar.d 
ccmpllcated  to  permit  of  helpful  result  from 
consideration  by  men  having  so  m-ny  di- 
verging Interests  and  so  bu^y  as  Cabinet 
members. 

I  remain  ready  to  render  any  further  assist- 
ance that  ycur  committee  might  request. 


Two  Worldi  in  ConHicl 


EICTTNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEWILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFvESENTA-nVXS 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pei-mi<ision  to  exiiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Eeccrd,  I  attach  an  excerpt  from  an 
arcicle  titled  "Two  Worlds  in  Confact," 
publisl:ied  in  the  ALF's  Labors  Monthly 
Survey  for  April-May.  It  is  a  penetrat- 
ing discussion  of  the  signliicance  of  tlie 
battle  for  Berlin  and  t.he  need  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  fur- 
nishes InstiTictive  background  material 
for  the  current  discussions  cf  Genn-\ny 
and  related  problems  by  the  Big  Three 
Ministers: 

Two  Worlds  in  Contuct 

American  workers  today  realize  that  events 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  of  utmost  coi^ie- 
quence  to  them  in  their  d.aily  lives.  No 
longer  can  two  oceans  and  four  or  five  thous- 
and miles  of  space  make  us  secure  a^^alnst 
totalitarian  communism  which  drives  to 
close  In  on  United  States  of  America  from 
two  sides  cf  the  world,  as  well  as  thrcu^^h 
filth-column  activity  within  our  shores.  We 
know  that  communism  means  the  end  of 
freedom;  under  it  workers  cannot  choose  or 
change  their  Jobs,  no  union  can  raise  wages, 
anyone  may  be  imprisoned  for  years  without 
trial  for  such  minor  ofienses  as  lateness  and 
absence  from  work  or  through  false  accusa- 
tions. The  people,  deprived  of  all  voice  la 
chDoslng  their  government,  cannot  remedy 
such  evils.  For  all  but  a  favored  few.  com- 
munism means  a  life  of  poverty,  shadowed 
by  the  secret  police,  purges,  concentration 
camps,  a  lUe  of  mental  sta^-nation,  where 
true  facts  are  denied  and  the  worker's  mli:d 
Is  filled  with  falie  propaganda.  Communist 
aggression  is  of  utmost  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. For.  unless  we  stop  losing  the  cold 
war  and  permitting  ourselves  to  be  outwitted 
hi  strategy,  our  whole  Nation  in  self-defense 
will  be  forced  Into  a  shooting  war  in  which 
bombs  will  fall  on  our  homes. 

Stalin's  method.  In  his  drive  for  world  con- 
quest. Is  to  attack  every  strategic  spot  he 
thinks  he  can  seize  without  starting  a  shoot- 
ing war  With  the  western  powers. 

BERUN.  ISLAND  OF  rREXCOM 

Berlin's  west  sector  Is  such  a  spot — an 
Island  of  freedom  completely  surrounded  "  y 
Soviet  tyranny.  If.  under  guise  of  the  May 
38  youth  rally.  500.000  Moscow  directed  young 
German  Communists  peacefully  march  Into 
western  Berlin,  they  can  Install  their  a^"nu, 
set  up  their  ells  and  action  committees, 
foment  strife  and  civil  war,  and  by  familiar 
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methods  attempt  to  complete  their  peaceful 
conquest  by  destroying  its  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Once  allowed  to  enter,  they  could 
not  be  thrown  out  except  by  force.  Gerhardt 
Eisler.  top  Communist  escaped  from  United 
States  of  America,  Is  master-minding  this 
piece  of  trickery  for  Stalin.  The  Communists 
try  to  conceal  from  the  outside  world  the  fact 
(well  known  behind  the  Iron  curtain)  that 
Gerhardt  Eisler,  Stalin's  tool,  makef  good  use 
of  the  secret  police  to  Eee  that  these  German 
youths  carry  cut  Communist  orders.  And 
back  of  the  secret  police  Is  the  Soviet  terror 
and  the  concentration  camp.  The  Soviet 
Elso  ccncepls  from  the  world  Its  new  use  of 
the  Nr-zi  horror  camps — Buchenwald  and 
the  rest.  These  camps  have  teen  reopened 
and  are  new  PUed  to  capacity  with  German 
antl-Ccmmunlsts.  free  trade-unlcnlsts  and 
other  r-.en  cr.d  women  within  Stalin's  reach 
who  have  heroically  stood  for  freedom. 

ALSO  KETFOINT 

Berlin  Is  a  kej  point  In  Stalin's  effort  to 
EU'cjugate  Europe.  As  their  former  capital. 
It  has  for  Germans  a  signliicance  beyond 
any  other  city.  Seizure  of  Berlin  wcu'.d 
open  lh3  way  for  a  Communist  campaign  of 
Irresistible  pressure  to  destroy  the  German 
Republic.  But  as  long  as  western  Berlin  re- 
mains a  symbol  of  hope  and  freedom  to  all 
Germans.  Stalin  cannot  consolidate  his  grip 
on  east  Germany  or  subjugate  the  western 
republic.  Germany  is  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Stalin  Is  reaching  for  the  Ruhr,  because  a 
shift  of  its  immense  steel,  coal,  and  other  in- 
dustrial capacity  would  change  the  balance 
cf  productive  power  from  west  to  east,  and 
after  that  the  rest  of  Europe  would  fall  easily 
into  Stalin's  hands. 

West  3erhn's  2,000,000  people  have  shown 
tremendous  courage  In  their  unflinching 
stand  against  communism.'  Surrounded  by 
communism,  they  know  what  democracy  and 
freedom  mean.  Free  trade-unionists  who 
have  suffered  under  Hitler's  dictatorship 
have  no  desire  to  suffer  under  Stalin's.  The 
United  States  Government  has  announced 
that  the  "peaceful"  Invasion  of  Communist 
youths  will  not  be  permitted.  This  Is  for- 
tunate, for  protecting  the  people  cf  Berlin 
against  "peaceful"  conquest  depends  on  the 
allied  occupation   forces. 

NZEDID:    a   C0NSTHUCTI\1:   policy    for    CERM.^NT 

The  German  Federal  Republic  (west  Ger- 
many) under  the  courageous  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  has  left  no 
doubt  cf  Its  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
western  Allies.  The  p>eople  of  Germany  do 
not  want  an  alliance  with  Russia.'  But  they 
are  faced  with  many  difficulties.  Foremost  is 
the  problem  of  making  a  living.  Germany 
has  always  depended  heavily  on  trade  with 
the  east  to  provide  a  market  for  her  products 
and  Jobs  for  her  workers.  Today  trade  with 
the  east  Is  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle.  To  re- 
vive It  would  open  the  doors  to  Soviet  pene- 
tration, for  the  Soviet  uses  control  over  trade 
as  one  method  of  dominating  a  country.  But 
Germany  cannot  support  herself  until  other 
foreign  trade  is  developed  to  replace  the  lost 
eastern  trade.  Meanwhile  unemployment  In 
Western  Germany  has  Increased  every  month 
since  December  1948  and  now  (February 
1950)  affects  13  percent  of  the  population,  a 
level  equivalent  to  8.000,000  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  western 
Berlin,  due  to  Soviet  Interference  with  trade, 
one  worker  in  every  four  is  unemployed. 
This  problem  of  German  e.xport  trade  should 
be  a  first  concern  of  the  occupying  powers — 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
America — for  until  it  Is  solved  the  German 
I)eople  must  depend  for  support  on  American 


taxpayers.  UnemplojTnent  will  continue  and 
German  workers  cannot  hope  to  raise  their 
living  standards.  Since  the  occupying  pow- 
ers have  not  yet  permitted  Germany  to  set 
up  diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries, 
the  responsibility  Is  theirs. 

ON    SAAH    SEPAHATION 

Another  serious  problem  Is  the  action  by 
France  of  separating  the  Saar  from  the  rest  of 
western  Germany  so  that  Germans  see  their 
country  further  torn  apart.  Britain  con- 
tinues to  dismantle  essential  German  fac- 
tories In  her  zone.  Tlie  American  Federation 
cf  Labor  has  steadfastly  opposed  dismantling 
as  an  unnecessary  burden  on  t'ne  American 
ta.xpay3r  and  a  crushing  and  needless  blow 
to  German  wo: king  men  and  women.  Dis- 
mantling destroys  wo.kcrs'  means  of  earning 
a  living,  eliminates  needed  factories,  adds  to 
unemployment.  Tl^e  argument  that  dis- 
mantling destroys  war  potential  misses  the 
point;  factories  now  slated  for  dismantling 
vere  never  on  the  official  list  of  war  plants; 
they  were  declared  surplus  under  the  level 
of  industry  rule  which  restricts  production, 
thus  limiting  employment  and  living  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  Western  Powers  have  not  yet 
developed  a  constrvctlve  program  for  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  beckons  German  industrial- 
ists to  revive  their  trade  with  the  East.  So- 
viet propaganda  ceaselessly  promises  the  Ger- 
mans peace  and  unity  under  the  Communist 
tanner,  and  Soviet  military  power  grows 
from  month  to  month  creating  in  every  Ger- 
man a  paralvzing  sense  of  Insecurity.  Refu- 
gees, ficeing  Communist  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution in  East  Germany,  pour  dally  Into  the 
western  republic,  adding  to  the  burden  of 
unemployment;  among  them  come  Commu- 
nist agitators,  disguised  as  refug3es.  to  work 
upon  unemployed  Germans  with  their  lies 
about  the  Soviet  paradise. 

The  German  people  do  not  want  commu- 
nism. But  they  desperately  need  the  Jobs 
that  could  come  from  Industrial  expansion 
and  they  want  to  share  in  the  restored  Euro- 
pean economy  and  help  make  It  a  going  ccn- 
cern,  secure  against  Soviet  infiltration  and 
aggression.  They  want  to  revive^  German 
trade  In  order  to  maintain  expansion.  The 
5.000.000  Germ.an  trade-unionists  and  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  have  voluntarily  de- 
cided that  they  do  net  want  German  rearma- 
ment— but  they  want  a  chance  to  produce 
adequate  food,  clothes,  housing. 

The  real  security  is  not  tn  dismantling 
German  plants  or  in  separating  off  German 
territory,  but  In  restoring  the  German  econ- 
omy, thus  strengthening  her  present  friendly 
government,  and  in  enabling  Germany  to 
play  a  constructive  part  In  building  the  new 
Fjrope. 


The  Railroad  Strike— Article  by  Don  Ross 


'  Report  of  the  Federation's  European  rep- 
resentative. 

'  Report  of  the  Federation's  European  rep- 
resentative after  Interviews  with  leading 
German  trade-unionists  and  ethers. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
article  entitled  "Rail  Service  Cut  in  27 
States  by  Firemen's  Strike  on  4  Roads," 
by  Don  Ross,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  today.  May  11.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Rail  Sekvicx  Ctt  in  27  States  bt  FixzmdCs 
Strike  on  4  Ro.\ds 

othek    lines    move    TSArric — pennstlvania 

RAILEOAD     TAKES     OFT     2  SO     TRAINS CENTaAL, 

125 — SOCTHEKN    tTSES    OFFICIALS 

Operation  In  27  States  of  4  of  the  Nation's 
major  railroad  networks — the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Now  York  Central  system,  the  Sanu  Fe, 
and  the  Southern — were  disrupted  yesterday 
by  a  strike  of  18,000  firemen.  Though  pas- 
sengers and  freight  movements  were  seri- 
cucly  hampered  at  many  points,  it  appeared 
that  no  crippling  blow  had  been  struck  at 
communications  because  of  the  many  alter- 
nate routes  available  on  other  railroads  and 
by  ether  means  of  conveyance. 

The  strike,  v.hich  became  effective  at  6 
a.  m.  yecterday  In  each  cf  the  country's  time 
zones,  was  aimed  by  the  union,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engincmen, 
unaauated,  at  the  entire  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  sj-stems,  which  operate,  respec- 
tively, from  Chicago  to  the  west  coast  and 
eouth  of  V.'ashingtcn.  Only  those  portions 
of  the  New. York  Central  west  of  Buffalo  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  west  and  north  of  Har- 
rlsburg.  Pa.,  were  Included  In  the  strike  call, 
which  followed  25  straight  hours  of  media- 
tion In  Chicago  between  the  disputants  and 
Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation   Board. 

Effects  of  the  strike  were  felt  In  the  New 
York  area,  however,  because  of  the  cancel- 
lation by  the  Pennsylvania — largest  railroad 
in  the  country — and  the  New  York  Central 
cf  many  freight  and  passenger  trains  to  the 
West.  The  Pennsylvania  reported  It  had 
-"-opped  250  passenger  trains  out  of  1,C00  It 
runs  dally  over  its  entire  system.  The  New 
York  Central  canceled  125  passenger  and 
300  ;reight  trains.  Both  railroads  placed 
embargoes  on  freight  shipments. 

The  strike  also  involved  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  uses  ter- 
minals of  some  of  the  struck  roads.  C.  &  O. 
trains  serving  Washington.  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
were  taken  out  of  service. 

Tne  strike  was  caused  by  the  Insistence  of 
the  union  that  the  railroads  hire  a  second 
fireman  to  work  on  multiple-unit  Diesel 
locomotives.  The  railroads,  describing  this 
a  "featherbed  '  demand,  refused,  while  the 
union  claimed  that  it  was  necessary  for 
safety  reasons.  Presidential  fact-finding 
boards  have  held  that  the  railroads  are  Justi- 
fied in  refusing  the  union  demand. 

Late  yesterday,  David  B.  Robertson,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  said  at  a  news  conference 
in  Chicago  that  the  union  had  offered  con- 
ditionally to  drop  Its  demand  for  a  second 
fireman  on  all  multiple-unit  Diesels.  The 
union  had  proposed  instead  that  the  rail- 
roads agree  to  arbitrate  the  question  whether 
a  second  fireman  should  be  hired  only  on 
high-speed  Diesel  hauUng  through-passenger 
ualns,  he  said. 

MEDIATOIS  GIVX  trP 

In  Chicago  Mr.  O'Neill  said  that  "we've 
given  up"  and  that  a  report  on  the  deadlock 
would  be  submitted  to  the  White  House. 
For  the  railroads  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  their  chief 
negotiator,  announced  that  the  Industry 
would  hold  out  adamantly  against  this 
featherbedding  drive  even  If  the  union 
should  extend  the  strike  to  other  roads. 

Mr.  ONelll  said  later  that  he  had  con- 
ferred with  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  an  assist- 
ant of  President  Trioman,  ov»r  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  Dr.  Steelman  Is  In  Wash- 
ington. The  mediation  board,  Mr.  O'Neill 
said,  would  remain  in  CUlcago  a  few  days 
to  be  available  to  the  disputants  for  con- 
BUlta'^lon. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral reported  that,  in  general,  passenger  and 
freight  travel  along  the  Atlantic  coast  would 
not  be  hampered  by  the  strike,  which  is  the 
first  involving  more  than  one  major  rail  sys- 
tem since   1346.     The  roads  also  said  that 
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their  commuting  operations  Into  New  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  State 
would  not  be  affected  West  o(  Harrisburg 
the  Pennsylvania  said  no  freight  or  passenger 
trains  were  moving. 

The  Southern  Railway  system  said  in  At- 
lanta that  It  had  bet^un  ninnlna;  idle  tralna 
with  jupervisory  employees  as  firemen  and 
-that  It  expected  to  meet  "95  percent  of 
our  regular  schedule  within  the  next  48 
hourm."  A  railroad  offlclal  said  that  all  the 
work  normally  done  by  firemen  will  be  taken 
atvr  by  cuuiagvrlal  and  supervisory  employ- 
M«  u  fast  M  they  can  be  indoctrinated  In 
their  duties.  Other  railroads  were  also  using 
8U»M»rvuory  employees  as  firemen  on  some 
runs. 

TTie  union's  s^ ratet^y  of  confining  the  strlka 
to  four  networks,  though  It  has  the  same 
(rrtevance  against  most  of  the  railroads,  was 
said  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that  President 
Truman  could  not  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency and  seize  the  roads.  It  was  explained 
tbat  tsaentlal  shipments  can  be  moved  over 
otlMff  lines,  while  much  freight  could  be 
■htrtMl  to  trucks  The  union  also  said  that  It 
had  agreed  to  furnish  flrempn  for  trains 
carrying  troops  and  medical  supplies. 

The  Sant.<i  Pe  announced  that  it  had  can- 
celed four  of  Its  major  trains  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  road  also 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  carload  and  less- 
than-carload  shipments  of  livestock  and  per- 
ishable freight.  The  Pennsylvania  said  that 
perishable  freight  scheduled  to  go  over  its 
lines  would  he  rerouted  to  other  railroads, 
while  the  New  York  Central  said  that  freight 
permits  would  be  Issued  in  New  York  for 
perishables  and  other  essentials. 

LATOrrs  TO  STAKT  TOMORROW 

FUrures  on  unemployment,  other  than  that 
of  the  strikers,  caused  by  the  strike,  were 
sketchy  yesterday  The  New  York  Central 
estimated  that  the  strike  would  eventually 
cause  the  furloughlng  of  some  50.000  of  Its 
employees.  A  large  number  of  its  employees 
would  be  lo.ld  off  tomc;row,  the  Pennsylvania 
said,  adrl.ng  that  the  number  was  as  yet  un- 
determined. 

Among  the  trains  canceled  by  the  New  York 
Central  for  the  duration  of  the  strike  were 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  the  Com- 
modore Vanderbllt,  the  Cleveland  Limited, 
and  the  Chlcagoan.  Only  one  main  line  train 
will  operate  over  the  Central  lines  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  This  will  be  a  comblnarion 
cf  the  P.icemaker  and  the  Commodore  V.an- 
derbilt  which  will  leave  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal at  4  p  m.  daily.  At  Buffalo,  beginning 
of  the  strike  area,  supervisory  personnel.  wUl 
replace  firemen,  it  was  said. 

The  Empire  State  Express  will  continue  to 
leave  Grand  Central  at  9  a.  m.  dai:y  The 
section  to  Detroit  will  operate  over  the  Ca- 
nadian division  of  the  line,  which  Is  not 
struck,  but  the  Cleveland  section  has  been 
canceled  Trains  to  Canada  are  unaffected. 
The  Pennsylvania  canceled  10  through  trains 
to  the  West.  Including  the  Broadway  Limited 
to  Chicago,  the  Jeffersonlan,  and  the  Spirit 
of  St  Ltiuls  to  St  Louis,  and  the  Red  Arrow 
to  Detroit. 

Florida  trains  from  Pennsylvania  Station, 
which  proceed  south  over  the  lines  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  will  run  as  usual.  Malls  for  the  strike 
area,  the  Pennsylvania  said,  will  be  sent  to 
Washington  and  there  be  rerouted  over  the 
BiUtlmore  and  Ohio  lines  to  the  ariected 
areas 

The  Poet  Office  Department  in  Washington 
and  New  York  reported  that  mall  shliiments 
were  being  maintained  with  only  a  few  de- 
lays. No  unusual  Increase  of  activity  was 
reported  yesterday  at  New  York  «  airports  be- 
cause of  the  curtailment  of  train  service, 
but  there  were  Indications  that  airline  travel 
would  Increase  sharply  if  the  strike  were  not 
S|>ccdUy    settled.     AWilne    ticket    oClces    re- 


ported an  unusual  number  of  calls  for  reser- 
vations. American  Airlines  said  it  had  added 
one  extra  round-trip  flight  out  of  La  Guardia 
Airport  to  Chlcak^o,  and  that  it  would  oper- 
ate 11  extra  flights  to  Chicago  and  other 
points  tomorrow. 


The  Railroad  Strike — Article  by  George 
Eckel 
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Thursday.  May  11  (leQislative  day\of 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, entitled  "Railroad  Traffic  Is  Dis- 
rupted as  Firemen  Strike  on  Four  Lines." 
The  article  is  by  George  Eokel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Railsoao  TRAmc  Is  DrsRCPTn)  as  Firemen 
SxniKE  ON  Four  Lines 

Chicago,  May  10.— Large-scale  disruption 
of  traffic,  together  with  scattered  industrial 
shut-downs,  cut-backs,  and  lay-offs,  marked 
the  first-day  effects  of  the  strike  called  this 
morning  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  against  four  major 
railroads. 

Hope  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  ap- 
peared dim  tonight  after  the  principals  had 
lashed  at  each  other  during  the  day. 

Francis  A.  ONeUl.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional (Railway)  Mediation  Board,  who  con- 
tinued conferences  nearly  4  hours  after  the 
walk -out  became  effective,  made  a  report  to 
Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  the  President's  assist- 
ant, in  Washington. 

The  Board  will  remain  here  for  a  few  days 
to  be  available  If  its  services  are  further  de- 
sired. Mr.  ONeill  said,  but  no  further  media- 
tion conferences  have  been  scheduled.  He 
deecrlbed  the  negotiations  as  "deadlocked." 

The  principal  issue  In  the  strike  Is  the 
union's  demand  for  a  second  fireman  on  mul- 
tiple-unit Diesel  locomotives.  Two  fact-find- 
ing beards  have  held  that  the  demand  was 
not  Justified.  One  of  the  panels  was  ap- 
pointed in  1943  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  second  was  named  last  fall  by  President 
Truman. 

The  four  strike-bound  railroads  are  the 
New  York  Central  west  of  Buffalo,  the  Penn- 
sylvania west  of  Harrisburg.  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. They  normally  carry  39.2  percent  of  the 
country's  passengers  and  34  percent  of  the 
total  freight  volume. 

Other  lines  using  the  tracks  of  the  four 
railroads  or  connecting  with  their  affected 
trains,  also  discontinued  or  reduced  service, 

David  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
brotherhotjd,  said  that  the  strike  was  "com- 
pletely effective  among  the  18.000  firemen 
and  englnemen  a^ected  on  the  four  lines." 
Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Central  and  Santa 
Fe  operated  "skeleton"  service  through  the 
use  of  supervisory  personnel  or  engineers 
qualified  as  firemen. 

Mr.  Ribertson  said  that  no  expansion  of 
the  strike  was  contemplated.  The  statement 
caused  considerable  Interest  In  view  of  spec- 
ulation on  whether  the  extent  of  the  present 
strike  was  sufficient  to  warrant  Presidential 
seizure  of  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional eiT.ergency. 


The  union  leader  Indicated  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  strike  might  have  been 
averted  If  the  railroads  had  accepted  a  union 
proposal  to  arbitrate  after  the  union  had 
modified  Its  original  demand  by  abandoning 
the  request  for  a  third  fireman  in  all  freight 
and  passenger  locomotives  of  the  multiple- 
unit  Diesel  type.  The  arbitration  would  have 
related  only  to  passenger  tralus,  and  among 
those  only  to  high  speed,  streamlined  and 
main  line  through  trains,  he  said. 

His  arbitration  proposal  contained  a  con- 
dition, however,  that  a  finding  adverse  to 
management  would  carry  with  It  acceptance 
of  a  second  fireman  on  the  types  ol  pas- 
senger trains  In  question,  he  added. 

A  management  spokesman  asserted  that 
"this  Is  offering  to  arbitrate  after  losing  two 
court  cases."  referring  to  the  two  fact-finding 
board  verdicts. 

Mr.  Robertson  declared  that  while  the  rail- 
roads termed  the  union  demand  "featherbed- 
ding,"  they  now  had  about  5.000  "special 
duty"  men  doing  the  same  Job  the  brother- 
hood  sought   for  the   firemen. 

"Not  true,"'  a  railroad  spokesman  said, add- 
ing that  firemen  were  not  qualified  for  the 
Job  done  by  Diesel  experts  now  occasionally 
carried  as  a  '"third  man"  to  observe  perform- 
ance of  the  engines.  Mr.  R<:)bertson  held 
firemen  were  qualified  as  '"third  men." 

Today's  walkout,  which  was  postponed  for 
2  weeks  on  April  26.  came  after  Federal 
mediators  had  worked  nearly  2  days  without 
sleep  in  an  effort  to  head  it  off.  They  were 
led  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  is  72  years  old. 

The  strike  is  the  largest  rail  tie-up  since 
the  2-day  country-wide  walkoi :t  of  the  engi- 
neers and  trainmen  in  May  1946,  which  ended 
in  an  "'indefinite  postponement"  shortly  be- 
fore a  seizure  deadline  set  by  President 
Truman. 

Great  demand  was  reported  throughout 
the  affected  area  for  transjxjrtatlon  by  alter- 
nate rail  routes  and  by  bus  and  airplane  lines. 

While  Chicago,  the  rail  hub  of  the  country 
and  a  terminal  for  three  of  the  affected  lines, 
was  experiencing  no  immediate  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  walkout,  reports  from  other  cities 
gave  this  picture: 

The  Fisher  Body  plant  In  Cleveland  shut 
down,  sending  Its  7  a.  m.  shift  home  after 
4  hoi.rs  when  outgoing  materials  began  pil- 
ing up. 

The  Midland  Steel  Co..  also  In  Cleveland, 
cut  back  operations  80  percent  at  noon,  after 
an  unsatisfactory  experiment  with  truck 
transportation. 

In  Pennsylvania,  coal  began  to  pile  up  at 
once  at  the  mine. 

Automobile  manufacturers  In  Detroit  re- 
ported extensive  plans  to  use  trucks  In  place 
of  trains,  but  several  of  them  expected  serlotis 
effects  If  the  strike  lasted  long.  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Just  resuming  operations  after  a  100- 
day  strike,  said  It  would  "try  to  operate  for 
the  rest  of  the  week,  but  longer  than  that  Is 
very  doubtful." 

Thousands  of  commuters  In  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  had  to  seek  alternate  means  oX 
transportation. 

As  many  as  200.000  employees  of  the  af- 
fected railroads  themselves  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  If  the  strike  continues  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  It  was  Indicated. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  notified  75.000  of 
lU  120.000  employees  that  their  work  will 
stop  Friday  morning  Th?  New  York  Cen- 
tral estimates  that  about  60,000  are  out  of 
work. 

Total  or  limited  embargoes  were  put  in 
effect  by  the  road-i.  but  mall  service  will  be 
Utile  affected,  IX  at  all.  Such  trains  as  are 
kept  In  service  will  carry  mall  to  their  ca- 
pacity, and  the  Pest  OfRce  Departm.cnt  will 
rely  on  Us  own  and  contract  trucks  ti  »up- 
plement  the  diminished  raU  service,  it  was 
announced  In  Washington. 

The  New  York  Central,  which  took  off  123 
passenger  and  300  freight  trains  dally,  said 
that    it    was    operating    today    a    combined 
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Pacemaker  and  Advanced  Commodore  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago;  the  New  Eng- 
land States  between  Chicago  and  Boston;  a 
combined  Detroltcr  and  Wolverine  between 
New  York  and  Detroit;  and  between  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  the  Mercury  westbound  and 
the  New  York  special  eastbound.  All  trains 
were  scheduled  to  operate  In  both  directions. 
Three  freight  and  two  mall  trains  also  were 
sent  out  from  Chlccgo. 


Pennsylvania  Polka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  to  a  very  interesting  article?  in 
the  April  3  issue  of  Newsweek  regarding 
the  troubles  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Pennsylvania : 

Pennsylvania  Folka 

The  Republican  Party  Is  undergoing  the 
shake-up  of  its  life  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
its  strongholds.  Following  Is  a  report  by 
Harold  Lavlne,  Newsweek  political  writer,  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  commotion. 

Gov.  James  H.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  a 
big.  belligerent  man,  with  a  streak  of  stub- 
bornness that  wide  and  a  temper  as  flaming 
as  his  nickname.  "Red."  A  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion ("and  I  was  a  helluva  good  one.  too"), 
he  spent  most  of  his  youth  wildcattir.g  in 
oilfields  from  western  Pennsylvania  all  the 
way  to  Mexico.  He  drilled  a  few  dusters, 
brought  in  a  few  gushers,  and  ended  up  with 
a  million. 

Then  the  1929  crash  came  along  and  wiped 
Duff  out.  It  left  him  neck-deep  in  debt, 
with  nothing  to  shew  for  his  years  as  a  wild- 
catter e\cept  an  oilman's  crackling  vocabu- 
lary and  an  oilman's  love  of  a  brawl.  As 
far  as  Duff  is  concerned,  they  were  years  well 
spent. 

Last  week  Jim  Duff  was  having  the  brawl  of 
his  life.  It  was  a  bri<ss-knuckle  battle  with 
Pennsylvania  s  powerful  Grxmdy  machine, 
fought  under  boomtown-barroom  rules. 
Everything  went.  Including  rabblt-punchlng, 
eye-gcuglng.  and  kneeing  In  the  clinches. 
buff  swore  that  he  would  smash  the  machine 
Into  a  heap  of  twisted  Junk.  It  was  that,  he 
said,  or  else  the  machine  would  destroy  the 
Republican  Party  In  Pennsylvania  and 
nationally. 

That  was  big  talk  even  for  Big  Red.  In 
one  way  or  another,  the  Grundy  machine  has 
pretty  much  dominated  the  Republican 
Party  in  Pennsylvania  for  30  years.  Usually 
it  has  simply  pulverized  opposition.  When 
It  couldn't  do  that,  it  has  pitched  a  little 
woo  and  married  Its  opponents.  The 
Grundy  motto  Is  that  ancient  political  pre- 
cept "When  in  doubt,  deal." 

Grundy  leaders  boast  that  no  Governor  has 
sat  in  the  statehouse  since  1922 — except  for 
Democrat  George  H.  Earle — without  the  ma- 
chine "s  O.  K.  In  recent  years  It  has  Just 
ab^ut  named  the  Governor. 

Nationally,  of  course,  the  Grundy  machine 
lsn"t  nearly  as  powerful  as  that,  but  It  cm 
still  move  mountains  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing right.  The  Grundy  machine  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  making  Warren  O, 
Harding  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent In  1920.  At  87.  Joseph  R.  Grundy  la 
the  last  survivor  of  the  historic  "smoke-nlled 
room.'"  And  it  was  the  Grundy  machine 
that  start  fd  the  bandwagon  rolling  for 
Thomas  £.  Dcviey  lu  lS4:i. 


If  pa£t  performances  mean  anv  thing,  fight- 
ing the  Grundy   machine  is  a  painful  and 
rather    violent    form    of    political    suicitle. 
Nevertheless.  Jim  Duff  hcs  put  up  a  full  s'aie 
against  the  machine's  candidates  in  the  May 
lo  Republican  »:rirar.ry     Duff  himcc'.f  is  run- 
ning for  the  GOP  nomination  for  th;  Senate 
EgDir.st   the   Grundy  choice.  Reprereniative 
John  C.  Kunkel.  a  Member  of  Congress  since 
19C8  and  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  pcli- 
ticlsns  starting  with  his  grcat-g-andfatter. 
John  Sjrgccnt.  who  ran  for  Vice  President 
T/lch  Henry  Clay  back  In  1E32.     Duff's  princi- 
pal lieutenant,  former  Superior  Court  Judge 
John  S.  Fine,  the  boss  of  Luzerne  Caunty.  is 
campaigning  for  the  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor against  Jay  Ccoke.  a  retired  Philadelphia 
Investment   banker  and  hero  of   two  wars, 
who  pretests  weakly  that  he's  net  a  Grundy 
man   but  has  the  machine's  open  support. 
The   Issue.  £ays  Duff,   is   Grundyism  and 
Grundyism  he  defines  as  "the  rule  or  ruin 
tactics  of  a  small  group  of  men,  selfl=h  and 
self-serving,    one    of    the    most    reactionary 
groups  in  the  Repvtblican  Party  anywhere  in 
America."     The    Grundy     machine    doesn't 
care  about  anything  e.tcept  the  pocketbooks 
of  Pennsylvania's  big  manufacturers,  he  in- 
sists.    And  he  considers  this  not  only  wron» 
but  politically  insane  as  v.ell.     The  Repub- 
lican Party  cannot  hope  to  win  In  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  or  nationally  in  1952.  Euff 
maintains,    unless    it    convinces   the    voters 
that  it  represents  all  the  people  and  not  Just 
"the  Interests." 

Who's  a  liberal?  When  Duff  talks  of  him- 
self as  a  liberal  Republican  ard  denounces 
Lis  opponents  as  Old  Guard  reactionaries, 
the  Grundy  men  look  utterly  bewildered. 
One  of  the  machines  top  leaders  said  last 
week:  "I  don't  know  what  a  liberal  is  and 
I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  if  you  can 
define  the  word  for  me.  but  if  that  guy  Duff 
Is  a  ll'oeral  then  I'm  a  liberal,  too.  He  keeps 
calling  me  a  reactionary.  So  far  as  I  can 
fic;ure  out  that's  just  a  nice  way  of  saying 
I'm  an  S.  O.  B." 

The  Grundy  machine  Insists  there's  no 
question  of  principle  Involved.  Dufl's  talk 
of  liberal  Republicanism  the  Grundy  lead- 
ers say.  Is  merely  a  cover-up  for  the  fact 
that  he  wants  to  make  himself  dictator  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
call  him  power-mad,  a  would-be  Caesar, 
a  megalomaniac. 

Actually,  the  Issue  doesn't  appear  nearly 
as  simple  as  either  side  pretends.  As  usually 
Is  the  case  In  political  brawls,  policies  and 
personalities  have  become  inseparably  en- 
tangled. If  Duff  can  make  out  a  good  case 
for  his  view  of  the  conflict,  the  Grundy  lead- 
ers can  offer  an  equally  good  one  for  theirs. 
However.  Duff  does  have  this  advantage: 
Pennsylvania  voters  generally  do  regard  the 
fight  as  one  between  liberalism  and  stand- 
pat  Republicanism,  although  the  Governor's 
critics  contend  that  his  liberalism  is  nothing 
but  me-toolsm  and  ask  why  he  doesn't  Join 
the  Democratic  Party.  Therein  lies  the  na- 
tional significance  of  the  conflict.  If  Duff 
wins,  his  victory  will  be  interpreted  widely 
as  a  victory  for  liberal  Republicanism 
And  since  the  same  Issue  has  split  the  GOP 
elsewhere,  that  will  have  Inevitable  repercus- 
sions in  other  States,  and  especially  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  1952. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  a  cinch  for  any 
soap-box  speaker  to  depict  the  Grundy  ma- 
chine as  a  stronghold  of  reaction.  For  the 
Grundy  machine  is  simply  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers  Association  by  another  name. 
The  backbDne  of  the  organization  is  PMA's 
17  branches.  National  Committeeman  G. 
Masin  Owlett.  who  runs  the  machine  now 
that  Uncle  Joe  Grundy  has  retired,  dcubles 
In  brass  as  PMA  president. 

And  PMA  was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  whet  is  good  for  its  8.000  members  au- 
tcmatically  is  good  lor  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 


In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  moreover, 

the  Grundy  machine  stood  steadfast  against 
social  and  welfare  legislation.  Jce  Grundy 
himself  is  amoit  the  personification  of  Old 
Guard  Republicanism,  as  well  as  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  GOP's  traditional  high-tariff 
policy. 

Pro  and  con ;  That's  only  part  of  the  story, 
hcv.ever.  For  the  PMA  has  mellowed  con- 
siderably in  recent  years,  and  even  Demo- 
cratic critics  admit  that  it  has  shown  an  In- 
creasing understanding  of  the  workinginan's 
point  of  view.  And  further  to  complicate 
Duff's  black-and-white  picture  of  the  fight  as 
being  one  between  liiicrallsm  and  reacUon, 
the  Giundy  leaders  offer  two  major  argu- 
ments: 

It  v.as  the  Grundy  machine,  they  say, 
which  made  Duff  attorney  general  and  whlcli- 
later  threw  him  the  nomlnatlcn  for  gover- 
nor. "If  I've  heard  Duff  say  once  I  have 
heard  him  say  20  times:  "When  God  made 
Senator  Grundy  he  threw  the  mold  away'," 
Mason  Owlett  asserts,  "and  now  he  says, 
'Our  objective  Is  to  cUniinate  Grundyism'.** 
Moreover,  although  the  PMA  hasn't  al- 
ways approved  of  Duffs  program.  Grundy 
legislators  nevertheless  have  supported  him 
whenever  his  bills  came  up  for  a  vote. 

To  bcth  arguments.  Jim  Duff  has  ready 
answers : 

To  the  first,  he  says:  "I  didn't  know  what 
those  guys  were  like  until  after  I  v.as  e.ected." 
To  the  second:  "Sure  they  voted  for  my 
bills.  They  v.'cre  too  ycllow-iivered  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  against  them.  It  was  in 
committee  they  did  their  dirty  work;  behind 
closed  doers  they  did  everything  they  could 
to  knife  me." 

According  to  Daff.  his  break  with  the 
Grundy  machine  came  shortly  before  his  in- 
auguration. "Owlett  barged  into  my  office 
with  a  budget  all  figured  cut  and  an  Inau- 
guration address  all  written.  I  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  ask  questions.  I  was  just  supposed 
to  sign  the  budget  and  read  the  address.  The 
Grundy  machine  had  done  all  my  thinking 
for  me.  Now  what  do  those  guys  flgtire  they 
are — a  supergovcrnment?" 

The  principal  issue  over  which  the  break 
occurred  was  repeal  of  the  5-mlll  tax  on 
manufacturers'  capital  stocks.  Grundy  lead- 
ers Insist  that  Duff  premised  repeal.  "Other- 
wise," they  add,  "we'd  never  have  given  him 
the  nomination."  Duff  retorts:  "They're 
liars.  I  never  made  any  such  promise."  One 
of  Duff  s  first  acts  had  been  to  propose  raising 
the  cigarette  tax  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  a 
pack  and  putting  a  new  tax  on  beer  and  soft 
drinks.  "When  Owlett  came  here  and  said 
he  wanted  the  capital-stock  tax  repealed.  I 
told  him:  'If  you  think  Im  going  to  give 
you  a  free  seat  In  the  grandstand  at  the 
same  time  I'm  raising  the  price  in  the  bleach- 
ers, you're  crany." 

Duff  says  the  Grundy  machine  has  been 
fighting  him  ever  since.  Ov.lctt,  however, 
declares  that,  "although  we  didn't  agree  with 
the  Governor,  we  went  along."  Duff  snorts: 
"Nonsense." 

As  Governor,  Duff  has  raised  State  aid  to 
education,  improved  the  mental  hospitals, 
increased  the  State's  nursery  capacity, 
started  cleaning  up  the  Schuylkill  River 
basin,  built  new  roads,  and  made  other  Im- 
provent'^nts.  fl?  says  t'ne  Grundy  machine 
has  fought  him  on  every  reform.  Grundy 
leaders  deny  it.  Duff's  program  is  merely  the 
program  of  former  Governor  (now  Senator), 
Edw.\kd  M.\htin.  they  say,  and  they  supported 
It.  They  add:  "The  only  thing  we  objected  to 
was  reestablishing  the  general  State  author- 
ity. That  was  just  a  subterfuge  for  running 
Pennsylva-.ila  into  debt  In  violation  of  the 
constitution:  it's  deficit  financing. 

Duff  answers:  '"Sure,  they  liked  the  pro- 
gram; they  Just  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  paying 
for  It.  As  lor  whether  or  not  the  general 
State  authority  is  constitutional:  The  courts 
say   Yes.'  " 
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80  the  fight  ha«  rngrd  with  Rlmc«t  un- 
pftndleled  bUterness.  The  Grundy  ma- 
chine rhargra  th^t  Duff  ha«  us^d  the  SUt« 
police  to  gather  evldrnce  apalnst  county 
chitrmen.  which  he  u»e»  to  blacltmall  them 
Into  supporting  him.  This  Duff  point-blank 
denies  When  Harry  S  Truman  humorously 
invited  SIX  Republican  gorernors,  Including 
Duff,  who  had  blueprinted  a  new  CK)P  pxil- 
Icy.  to  Jcin  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Grxmdy  leaders  shouted:  "We  told  you  so" 
Duff  for  his  part  has  been  lambasting  the 
Gnmdy  machine  ea  vltuperatlvely  as  any 
Pair  Dealer  mlrht. 

It  la  conceded  that  Duff  will  win  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Senate,  but  control  of  the 
State  GOP  Is  dependent  on  control  of  the 
Stale  Hjuse.  for  that  is  where  the  pRtron- 
ape  lies.  The  race  for  governor  Is  a  toss-up. 
And  even  if  Duffs  man  Pine  wins,  he  will 
still  have  to  defeat  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee, Richardson  DUworth.  a  Main  Line  Fair 
Dealer.  The  Grundy  machine  can  survive 
a  Dercrjcratlc  grivernur.  since  It  has  the  PMA 
organization.  The  machine  that  Dxiff  h:ia 
built  up  probably  can't. 

Grundy  leaders  say  that  If  Fine  wins 
they'll  back  hlra.  but  the  bitterness  of  the 
primary  Cght  has  been  so  great  that  who- 
ever Is  the  GOP  nominee  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  ill  feelmg  in  his  c^xn  pi\i\.y  to  over- 
ojme.  It  will  be  a  miracle  If  Dllworth  wlna 
the  governorship,  but  DUworth  watches  the 
GOP  primary  fight  with  unconcealed  glee, 
hoping  that  It  will  help  make  a  miracle 
happen. 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  rrxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reraarts  In  the  Rec- 
ced. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Pre.sident  Truman  at  Pendleton.  Oreg., 
on  May  10.  1950: 

TxxT  or  Trl'man's  Ohegon  Spetch  on  Untttd 
States  Economic  Program 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Pendleton  today, 

I  am  always  huppy  to  vUlt  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  You  know.  I  have  come  out  her»j 
to  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  Dam  tomorrow. 
On  the  way  out.  I  have  been  reporting  Uj 
the  people  on  some  of  the  problems  that 
our  Nation  faces,  and  the  progre^  we  ars 
making  In  solving  them. 

At  different  towns  and  cities,  I  have  tallu<l 
about  world  peace  and  the  farm  program,  and 
the  development  of  our  n.itlonal  resource*). 
All  the<i«  things  are  tied  together,  becaiise 
we  need  to  build  a  strot^  United  Statei.: 
atrong  morally  and  strong  materially,  aa  the 
basis  for  our  own  expanding  future,  and  as 
the  baala  for  world  peace. 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  th« 
•conumic  pregjet*  oC  our  country. 

Tiie  gruwth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  la  a 
aymboi  of  the  breaih-iaklu^  aconoiulc  prut^- 
rcaa  of  the  United  Stalea. 

In  one  century  you  liave  grown  frf  m  a  few 
people  pushing  back  the  wllderneiui  to 
thriving  tftaiea  with  several  mUllon  people. 
One  bundled  years  ago  os  teams  were  th« 
l^r.wer  (i^r  your  covered  wagons.  T'xluy  yuu 
use  the  energy  of  ih«  Col  uutbia  fUver  ai^d 
in  a  few  years  more  you  m<ky  tm  harneasing 
the  tremendous  lorca  of  the  aloio  for  peace- 
tMl  work. 

These  changes  did  not  come  about  by  them- 
•elvea.     They  art   the  result  of   the   daring 


and    Independent    spirit    which    has    alwaya 
characterized  this  area. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  always  looked 
ahead.  In  their  private  actions  and  Jointly 
through  their  local  state  and  Federal  Cfov- 
ernmenia  they  have  been  eager  to  take  bold 
and  Imaginative  steps  toward  a  better  fu- 
ture. 

TH«    DANGKB    Or   TTMIDITT 

80  long  as  we  hold  fast  to  the  frontier 
spirit  of  the  West,  we  need  never  fear  the 
greatest  danger  that  could  overtake  our  Na- 
tion. That  Is  the  danger  of  timidity  of  be- 
ing satisfied  with  things  as  they  are;  of 
failing   to  seek   ever   higher   goals. 

Throughout  our  history  there  have  been 
timid  people  who  have  been  afread  to  mcve 
forward.  They  opixjsed  all  the  progressive 
measures  we  now  take  for  granted.  These 
timid  folk  once  tried  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  free  education  and  political  democ- 
racy.   They  called  this  trend  mob  rule. 

Today  the  spiritual  descendants  of  this 
timid  group  are  afraid  of  bold,  progressive 
measures  to  achieve  an  abundant  and  ex- 
pandmg  economy  and  to  distribute  its  pro- 
ducu  more  fairly  among  all  our  people.  They 
call  these  measures  statlsm  or  socialism. 

The  use  of  the  powers  of  Government  to 
achieve  a  higher  living  standard  and  a  fair 
deal  for  all  the  people  is  not  statlsm  and 
it  Is  not  socialism. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

Every  d;ty  we  should  thank  Almighty  God 
that  the  progressive  trends  of  American  life 
and  progress  have  never  teen  stopped  for 
long.  We  hnve  moved  steadily  toward  a 
higher  conception  of  human  needs  and 
human  freedoms  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of   the  rights  of  the  average  man. 

This  progress  in  American  life  has  not 
not  been  accomplished  without  a  struggle. 
It  cannot  be  continued  without  a  struggle. 
Repeatedly  the  common  sense  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  has  had  to  assert 
Itself  In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  those 
who  wanted  to  cling  to  the  past. 

Much  of  this  struggle  has  dealt  with 
whether  our  vast  country  with  Its  wealth  of 
resources  should  be  develop<?d  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  or  the  few.  The  Issue  has  been 
whether  we  should  stop  trying  to  provide  all 
our  citizens  with  a  good  standard  of  living 
Just  becauise  a  few  people  already  had  more 
than  enough. 

The  timid  minority  do  not  believe  that 
proeperlty  fur  all  our  people  Is  a  goal  that 
we  should  fight  for.  Many  of  them  are  sin- 
cere and  well-meaning  Individuals.  The 
trouble  has  not  been  always  with  their  hearts, 
it  has  been  with  their  eyes.  Not  only  wers 
they  blind  to  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
they  could  not  even  see  backward  clearly 
enough  to  understand  what  bad  already 
happened. 

POINTS  TO  THE  DEPRESSION 

Let  us  look  to  the  recent  progress  of  the 
United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  entered  upon 
the  greatest  depression  In  our  history.  We 
suffered  huge  luases  for  more  than  three  long 
years.  Then  wc  began  vlgoroua  policies  of 
recovery  and  reform  Our  recovery  was  so 
successful  that  by  1939  our  total  national 
output  of  goods  and  scrvlC':>s  was  actually 
higher  than  It  was  in  the  last  boom  year  be- 
fore the  great  deprcSHioii. 

Since  1030  we  have  gone  on  to  make  fur- 
ther gaina — Ireznenduus  gains. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  mine  facts. 

The  calamity  howlers  don't  like  to  look  at 
the  facte  because  the  facte  prove  bow  wrong 
they  are  when  they  tell  you  what  a  terrible 
fix  the  country  is  in.  They  have  been  saying 
over  and  over  and  over  ag.iln.  fur  years,  that 
the  cuunuy  is  being  ruined.  But  facts  show 
that  things  have  been  getting  better.  So 
what  do  they  do7  Thty  Just  Ignore  the 
facts. 


Well,  we  are  not  going  to  Ignore  them.  We 
are  going  to  keep  the  record  straight.  We 
are  going  to  see  what  has  actually  been  hap- 
pening to  our  country. 

The  best  over-all  mea.eures  of  a  nation'* 
economy  is  its  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services.  In  the  United  States  the  annual 
output  of  goods  and  services  has  Increased  in 
the  last  10  years  about  60  percent. 

New  how  does  this  affect  the  individual 
citizen?  You  know  a  favorite  theme  of  the 
boys  who  are  always  trying  to  run  otir 
country  down  Instead  of  trying  to  build  it 
up.  is  that  the  Government  takes  all  cur 
gains  away  by  high  taxes.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  annual  per  capita  Income  of  our 
citizens  after  taxes  has  Increased  In  the 
last  10  years  by  more  than  40  percent. 

And  some  of  the  people  who  are  doing 
the  loudest  yelling  are  the  very  people  who 
have  get  the  biggest  increases.  Most  of  them 
are  better  off  now  than  they  have  ever  beea 
before  in  their  lives. 

Houcvcr.  and  for  this  I  am  very  thniikful, 
the  increased  incomes  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  a  favored  few.  Annual  waget.  and 
salaries  of  employees  increased  almost  75 
percent  l.i  the  last  10  years. 

The  Income  of  farm  owners,  although  it 
has  fallen  off  In  the  last  2  years  and  has  fal- 
len off  more  than  It  should.  Is  still  more  than 
50  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  1939.  YcU 
wctild  think  all  this  would  be  enough  to 
convince  anybody  that  the  country  Is  doing 
very  well.  But  some  people  are  hard  to 
convince.  They  say  thU  administration 
looks  after  labor  and  looks  after  the  farmer 
but  that  It  Just  doesn't  give  the  businessman 
a  chance,  that  business  is  being  taxed  to 
death. 

PTJTS  INCEEASI  AT   100  PERCENT 

Let's  examine  that.  The  fact  is  that  the 
annual  Income  of  corporate  business  after 
taxes — I  repeat,  after  taxes — have  Increased 
about  100  percent  since  1939. 

That's  right — 100  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  free  private  enter- 
prise Is  doing  pretty  well. 

I  am  glad  that  It  Is.  I  want  business  to 
be  prosperous  and  I  am  going  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  see  that  it  remains  prosperous. 

There  are  some  die-bard  reactionaries 
who  won't  give  up  even  when  all  the  facts 
I  have  mentioned  are  pointed  out  to  them. 
So  they  say.  "Well,  maybe  so,  but  the  dollars 
people  have  won't  buy  as  much  as  they  used 
to."  That  argument  Is  Just  as  phony  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  arguments  the  pesbimlsts 
use. 

In  all  the  figures  I  have  given  you.  allow- 
ance has  been  n\ade  for  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  The  Increases 
I  am  talking  about  are  real  Increases,  not 
Just  dollar  Increases.  In  duUar  terms  the 
galivs  would  be  even  larger. 

Diulng  the  last  5  years,  we  have  success- 
fully met  one  of  the  greatest  economic  tests 
that  can  ever  confront  a  nation.  We  have 
come  itirough  the  adjustments  foUowim;  a 
great  war  without  a  depression.  We  have 
had  depressions  after  most  other  wars  and 
many  people  expected  that  we  would  have 
one  this  time. 

Irvstead,  we  have  weathered  the  reiidjiut- 
ment  perlixl  with  relatively  few  hardships. 
Alinoat  every  newBpaj)er  you  pick  up  gives 
new  evidence  of  increasing  business  activity. 

We  have  avoided  the  calamity  of  a  post- 
war depression  because  our  wliole  economy 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  program  of  ac- 
tion which  began  17  years  ago.  Tlils  prr>- 
gram  has  been  directed  toward  the  humaniz- 
ing of  our  economy  and  t  jward  the  humaniz- 
ing of  Government.  This  pro^iam  has  been 
marked  by  such  measurt^  as  bank  dopo6lt 
in.surance,  regulation  of  the  security  markets, 
old-a<e  and  unemployment  insurance.  mirU- 
mum  wages,  slum  clearance  and  low-rent 
houiln::.  resource  dtvelopment  and  protec- 
tive farn  legl&latloa. 
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We  have  had  a  Government  that  was  and 
is  working  for  the  people,  not  for  special 
interests. 

These  measures  have  helped  to  distribute 
buying  power  more  widely  among  the  people. 
They  have  provided  larger  markets  for  the 
Increasing  products  of  our  factories  and  our 
farms.  They  have  protected  our  economy 
against  shock.  Tliey  have  provided  business 
with  a  stronger  banking  structure  and  a  more 
flexible  credit  sy.?tem.  They  have  helped  lo 
sustain  farm  income. 

A   LESSON    TO    BE    LEARNED 

These  re'^ults  have  not  been  achieved 
through  public  action  alone.  In  private 
enterprise  as  well,  employers  and  workers 
have  placed  more  emphasis  upon  the  human 
element.  They  have  learned  more  r.bout 
how  our  economy  functions.  They  have  con- 
stantly adopted  more  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive policies. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
what  we  have  accomplished.  We  have 
learned  that  it  Is  within  our  power  as  a 
people  to  make  full  use  of  our  tremendous 
resources  of  farm  and  factory  and  human 
skill. 

We  can  use  that  lesson  and  we  must  use 
It  to  build  for  the  fuvure. 

There  are  two  conflicting  schools  of 
thought  about  the  future  of  our  economy. 
Just  as  there  are  about  its  present  condition. 
Those  who  can  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the 
present  situation  can  see  nothing  but  gloom 
for  the  future. 

They  have  been  saying  all  along  that  our 
programs  could  not  succeed,  even  thou-zh  the 
programs  were  succeeding  at  the  very  time 
they  were  denying  it.  Now  they  are  saying 
the  same  old  things— that  the  country  Is 
going  bankrupt,  that  depression  lies  aliead 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  in 
our  belts  and  save  what  we  can  from  the 
wreckage. 

I  don't  agree  with  them. 

I  believe  that  we  know  more  now  than  ever 
before  about  how  to  keep  our  economy  strong 
and  proeperous.  I  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  programs  that  have 
served  so  well  for  the  last  17  years— use  them 
and  improve  them.  I  face  the  future  with 
confidence  that  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
grow  in  freedom  and  in  material  and  moral 
strength. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
all  the  Pacific  Northwest  share  that  con- 
fidence. It  IS  the  character  of  those  of  you 
who  live  in  this  region  to  dream  big  dreams 
and  plan  big  plans.  You  will  not  Join  with 
the  little  men  who  throw  up  their  hands  and 
cry,  'It  can't  be  done"  when  we  set  up  our 
goals  for  future  prosperity. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  those 
goals.  And  I  assure  you  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing fantastic  about  them.  They  are  merely 
based  upon  the  belief  that  we  can  improve  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  that  well  and  even 
better  if  we  follow  wise  policies  that  are  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and  not  Just 
for  the  special  InteresU. 

CO.^LS     or     NEXT     10     TEARS 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  do. 

In  the  next  10  years  we  can  reach  toward 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all. 

We  can  lilt  our  annual  output  of  gocds 
and  services  to  more  than  »350.000,OOO.COO 
by  l960--a  one-third  Increase  within  10 
years.  And  I  am  talking  about  real  output 
measured  In  dollars  of  today's  purchasing 
power. 

We  can  Increase  real  wage  and  salary  in- 
comes, and  farm  Incomes,  as  our  economy 
grows.  We  can  Increase  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness, not  through  higher  paces  or  higher 
profit  margins,  but  through  increased  vol- 
ume in  a  growing  economy. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  by 
IDoO  we  can  and  should  achieve  a  far  better 


standard  of  living  for  every  Industrious  fam- 
ily in  the  city  and  on  the  farm. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
things  we  must  do  to  achieve  these  goals. 

First,  the  eCBclency  and  capacity  of  our 
Industries  must  be  increased.  Despite  the 
large  investments  which  Industry  has  made 
since  the  war.  there  Is  urgent  need  for  fur- 
ther Investment  and  Improvement  to  meet 
e.xpandlng  markets  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rapid  gains  In  technology. 

This  is  a  job  for  private  owners  and  man- 
agers in  manufacturing,  in  power,  in  trans- 
portation, in  many  other  industries.  It  is 
also  a  Job  In  which  the  Government  must 
participate  through  resource  development, 
sound  tax  policies,  housing  and  small  busi- 
ness programs,  and  many  other  ways. 

Second,  purchasing  power  must  be  ex- 
panded to  develop  and  maintain  markets 
for  our  increased  production  of  goods. 

The  final  market  for  all  products  is  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Our  economy  cannot 
expand  as  fast  as  it  should  as  long  as  we 
have  a  large  number  of  families  with  sub- 
standard incomes.  One  out  of  fcur  Amer- 
ican families  now  has  an  income  of  less  than 
»2,0C0  a  year. 

Our  goal  over  the  next  decade  should  be 
to  lift  every  hard-working  American  family 
to  an  Income  of  about  $4.C00  a  year— not  a 
mere  dollar  Increase,  but  an  lncre£.se  in  the 
real  standard  of  living.  We  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  this  by  balanced  national 
growth. 

SEES    BENEFIT   TO   .^L 

Raising  the  standards  of  our  poorest  fam- 
ilies will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  anybody 
else.  We  will  all  benefit  by  doing  it.  for  the 
incomes  of  the  rest  of  us  will  rise  too. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  a  sound  balance 
In  the  programs  of  cur  Government,  faced  as 
It  Is  with  huge  and  unavoidable  responsibil- 
ities. 

Most  people  realize  now  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  Is  required 
to  pay  for  past  wars  and  our  work  to  pre- 
vent another  war.  However,  they  often  fall 
to  realize  just  how  vital  the  ether  30  percent 
is  to  our  welfare  and  progress.  Tlie  costs  of 
sound  programs  to  improve  the  Nations 
health  and  education,  to  stabilize  agricul- 
ture, and  to  develop  resources,  are  sensible 
Investments  in  a  better  future. 

I  want  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Just  as  much  as  anybody 
else  does.  I  would  like  to  see  taxes  reduced. 
We  will  do  both  of  these  things  just  as  soon 
as  we  safely  can. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  for  every  true 
economy  In  national  affairs.  But  I  will  not 
Join  In  slashing  Government  expenses  at  the 
cost  of  our  national  security  or  national 
progress. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  to  improve  otir 
economic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  must  develop  a  larger  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  international  Investment 
on  a  sound  basis.  This  will  result  In  larger 
markets  for  ourselves  and  larger  markets  for 
other  free  countries. 

Just  as  our  Nation  has  grown  through  en- 
larged production  and  trade  from  which  all 
sections  of  the  country  have  benefited,  so  the 
expansion  of  world  production  and  trade 
can  strengthen  all  the  free  countries.  That 
is  an  essential  step  toward  world  peace. 

We  must  not  be  turned  aside  or  slowed 
down  In  our  efforts  to  help  the  other  free 
nations  get  back  on  their  feet  by  those  who 
would  retreat  Into  isolationism  in  order  to 
save  a  few  dollars.  We  would  pay  for  that 
folly  many  times  over.  It  would  greatly  in- 
crease   the   chances   of   a   third   world   war. 

PUTS   WORLD   PCACZ   nXST 

As  long  as  I  am  President  we  are  not  going 
to  put  dollars  above  world  peace. 

These  things  that  I  have  been  talking  to 
you  about  the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
the  policies  needed   to   make   that   growth 


possible,  have  very  definite  meaning  for  you 
folks  here  in  Pendleton  as  they  do  tot  people 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  not  Just  ab- 
stract theories.  They  are  matters  that  will 
have  a  very  important  effect  on  your  dally 
lives. 

Our  wheat  and  livestock  growers  cannot 
prosper  without  good  Incomes  and  high  con- 
sumption in  the  rest  of  this  country  and  in 
the  other  countries,  too.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  of  the  Columbia  River  fisheries.  Ore- 
gon's lumber  industry  will  have  good  tlmea 
only  If  our  Nation  builds  the  houses  our 
people  need. 

And  it  works  the  other  way,  too.  Th« 
Nation  needs  the  products  of  your  agricul- 
ture, forests,  and  fisheries.  The  whole  coun- 
try becomes  stronger  when  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest  grow  and   prosper. 

We  are  a  Nation  that  advances  by  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  benefit.  We  do  not  want 
any  State  or  any  group  to  grow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Our  strength,  the  strength 
of  free  men,  is  In  a  scx;lety  that  works  to 
bring  better  living  to  all  our  people. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  our  country  that 
we  can  all  move  forward  together.  I  l>elieve 
profoundly  that  this  forward  movement  la 
going  to  continue. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  It  -vlll  extend  to 
the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth  and 
that  with  the  United  States  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample we  shall  succeed  In  bringing  greater 
welfare  and  freedom  to  all  mankind. 


Cnrtr.ilment  of  Mail  Deliveries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 

resolution: 

Erie  Cottntv  CoMMrrrxE, 

The  American  Legion, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  May  8.  1950. 
Hon.  Anthont  Tauriello, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed,  herewith,  please  find 
copy  of  a  resolution  pertaining  to  the  cut- 
back in  the  Post  Office  Department  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Erie  County 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion  on  April 
27,  1950. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  F.  CATTLnzLD. 
Erie  County  Commander. 
Whereas  a  recent  order  of  the  Post  OfDc« 
Department  has  been  sent  to  every  Poet  Office 
to  curtail  the  delivery  of  mall;  and 

Whereas  this  order  would  give  only  one  de- 
livery of  mail  dally  in  residential  areas  and 
two  in  biisiness  sections;  and 

Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  tb« 
direct  contact  of  the  public  with  one  an- 
other and  is  the  most  essential  public  serv- 
ice granted  the  peoples  of  our  great  cotmtry; 
and 

Whereas  the  dire  consequences  of  the  elim- 
ination of  this  necessary  public  service  can- 
not be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

ResoUed,  that  the  Erie  County  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  go  on  record  con- 
demning such  contemplated  action  on  tb« 
p%rt  of  the  United  States  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment; and  be  it  further 
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Meiolved.  Th»t  w<p  send  >  copy  of  this  nt- 
rlutton  to  our  two  United  States  Senator*. 
ramelT.  the  Honorable  Ia\-a»o  M  Iv«s  and 
the  Honorable  Hr«BEtT  Lehmaw.  together 
»lth  a  copy  to  our  local  United  States  Con- 
gressmen; and  be  It  further 

Rfiolxyed.  That  we  Inform  our  local  news- 
papers oX  the  action  taken  In  reference  to  UiU 
matter. 

Thomas  F.  CAvrunxLO. 
tne  County  Commander. 


Repablicai  Party  Should  Stand  on  Per- 
soaal  Freedom  ai  the  One  Great 
Issue 


V. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFrMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  last  Saturday  I  addressed  the 
YounR  Republicans  In  their  annual  Slate 
convention  at  Janesville.  Wis.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  remarks  which  I  made  at  that 
tune: 

As  members  and  workers  In  the  Republican 
Party.  It  la  well  that  we  consider  the  pc-sl- 
tlon  we  mi'rt  take  In  the  coming  campaigns, 
1950  and  1953  There  are  thoae  who  feeJ 
that  th«  Republican  Pcrty  has  nc  future  In 
view  of  defeats  In  ptist  national  elections, 
We  should  not  t»e  dlscotuaged.  Republlcan- 
Um  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  In  a  healthy 
condition;  here  Is  the  place  to  strengthen  our 
great  party.  We  must  arouse  those  who  lie- 
Ueve  In  the  principles  we  support.  There 
Is  an  imi^eratlve  need  for  productive  action. 
We  cannct  hope  to  win  on  the  weakness  of 
our  adversaries  or  In  advcjcailnK  •"me-tCKilsm." 
We  miut  have  a  pro^yram  of  positive  action 
consi«t«nt  with  the  principles  of  freed-^m. 
The  question  presented,  thereiure,  la  where 
do  we  stand  on  State  and  national  matters? 
Let  me  suggest  that  there  can  be  no  more 
sound  program  than  a  platform  for  free 
Americana  Our  p<  sitlon  must  be  grounded 
In  personal  freedom  This  menns  freedom  to 
work  on  our  own  initiative  at  any  honest  oc- 
cupation we  chfx3«e  It  follows  that  personal 
Xreedtm  means  the  rli?ht  to  keep  what  ue 
have  earned  The  opportunity  to  save,  to  In- 
vest, or  to  engage  In  buslnesa  or  to  work  In 
a  factory  or  on  a  farm,  and  thus  face  the  fu- 
ture as  free  men  In  a  free  land.  This  concept 
Is  lndispen.'able  to  the  ba*ic  principle  of  Die. 
liberty  and  the  purstilt  of  hapnlrlesa  These 
are  Inalienable  ritjhts  for  all  Americans  The 
founders  of  our  Nutlon  fought  and  died  to 
obtain  th««e  rlghu  and  we.  as  Republicans, 
must  wage  a  fight  to  transmit  them  to  those 
who  come  after  us— unimpaired. 

To  preserve  freedom  and  for  no  other 
purpose  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cr9tkte<i  a  government  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. Thev  rrali7ed  that  no  simple  de- 
n.  rr  vcy  could  long  survive  the  lure  of  po- 
llt  ca!  demagogues,  leading  to  the  dictator 
and  thfy  delll>erAtelv  llmt'M  the  p«)wer  of 
thel*  government  ai>d  divided  It  Into  three 
■spamte  parts:  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  chetk 
on  each  department  so  that  no  one  of  them 
m'Pht  become  supreme.  The  purpose  of  the 
Cop' IT ut ion  was  not  to  convey  rights  to 
Individual  citizens  but  to  specify  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  free  citizens  on  govern- 
ment. Today  we  are  cognlrant  that  this 
limitation  is  being  submerged  by  those  who 
have  becoms  securely  entrenched  In  ko«- 
ttument. 


Our  forefathers  desiring  freedom  above  all 
else  and  having  won  It  with  their  blood 
did  not  propose  to  permit  nny  new  gov- 
ernment to  usurp  authority  or  to  Interfere 
with  their  personal  lives  as  free  men.  This 
principle,  too.  has  been  forgotten.  Thos« 
Who  organized  the  Federal  Government  did 
so  with  the  clear  thought  In  mind  of  a 
government  of  limited  powers  in  a  general 
grant  of  sovereignty.  You  will  recall  that 
the  BUI  of  Rights  provides  that  the  enumer- 
ation In  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
those  retained  by  the  people  and  further 
that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  provided  by 
It  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
re"»pectively   or  to  the  people. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  have 
passed.  True  only  a  brief  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  what  do  we  find  hap- 
pening to  this  Republic?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  trend  we  are  following  Is 
leading  to  the  abolition  of  personal  free- 
dom and  reliance  upon  omnipotent  gov- 
ernment under  socialism.  I  hesitate  to  use 
that  term  for  it  Is  greatly  misunderstood 
and  people  pay  little  attention  to  It.  We 
know,  however,  that  socialism  Is  govern- 
ment ownership  or  management  of  the  na- 
tlons  economy.  Socialism  leads  to  the 
denial  by  the  Government  of  the  right  or  ca- 
pacity of  individuals  to  manage  themselves 
and  their  property.  In  effect,  socialism  seta 
Up  a  government  which  Is  the  master  of  the 
people  and  not  Its  se.-vant. 

Today  a  young  man  cannot  work  at  a  trade 
without  the  consent  of  a  labor  dictator  to 
whom  he  must  pay  political  tribute.  Today 
H  young  man  cannot  conduct  a  bxislness  of 
his  own  without  the  consent  of  bureaucrats 
who  tax  away  profits  and  leave  him  losses  so 
that  business  cannot  grow  under  his  direc- 
tion and  management  In  many  fields  of 
business  the  Government,  through  loans  and 
subsidies  of  special  favors,  actually  competes 
with  a  man  in  business.  Government 
threatens  the  professlor.s;  medicine  and 
education,  and  the  minds  of  our  children 
may  b^  subservient  to  governmental  duress. 
Without  young  growth  a  forest  passes  away 
and  with  young  p>eople,  who  will  make  the 
Jobs  for  them  in  the  future?  Will  It  be  Gov- 
ernment or  will  It  be  enterprising  young  peo- 
ple who  have  vision  and  faith  In  these  United 
States. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  certain  facts  that 
are  discernible  today.  We  know  that  other 
lands  have  greater  natural  resources  than 
our  own  and  larger  populations.  Ytt  with 
only  a  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
wt  have  produced  a  standard  of  living  that  Is 
the  envy  (t  the  world.  What  have  we  had 
that  other  nations  had  not?  I^  aeems  to  me 
the  principal  ingredient  has  been  liberty, 
freedom  from  the  avarice  of  government.  If 
there  la  one  deterrent  to  the  healthy  rehabUl- 
ttttlun  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Ai<ia,  It 
Is  that  of  opp.'esslve  governmental  organiza- 
tions geared  to  the  principle  of  state 
s<.;c;aU6m. 

In  our  own  country  we  see  personal  and 
corporate  savings  fur  expansion  purposes 
drained  Into  unproductive  governmental 
projects.  The  average  man  Is  working  2  days 
of  e' ?ry  week  for  government  before 
he  can  earn  his  own  living.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  he  works  to  pay  for  government. 
Wednexday  he  starts  keening  what  he  earns 
ah  a  free  man  should  Of  course  we  need 
some  government  to  keep  us  free  and  we  are 
ail  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  It. 
but  there  Is  a  limit  and  we  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing that  point  today 

In  1930  the  national  debt  was  1131  per 
person,  now  it  Is  $2  CXX)  ff)r  every  man.  wo- 
man, and  cliUd.  Yet  there  arc  those  who 
think  they  can  get  something  for  nothing 
Jiist  so  long  as  It  comes  from  the  Oovtrn- 
ment.    This  is  a  fallacy  thai  psople  are  just 


beginning  to  realize.  Government  has  no 
money  of  its  own,  whatever  It  spends  It  takes 
from  all  the  taxpayers  In  this  country. 
There  Is  and  can  be  no  national  gravy  train. 
No  program  can  guarantee  something  for 
nothing,  year  in  and  year  cut.  Taxes  are 
derived    from    productive    enterprises. 

Only  production  stimulated  by  free  mar- 
kets can  give  us  anything.    Every  hour  taken 
up  In  Government  red  tape  Is  an  hour  taken 
from  production  and  produces  nothing  but 
scarcity.     It   is   sad    but   true.     There   Is   no 
such  thing  as  free  money.    Government  can 
only  print  money.  It  cannot  craate  a  value 
for  It.    Now  we  find  that  Government  U  tak- 
ing money  from  the   people  In   three   ways; 
by  direct  taxation.  Indu'ect  taxation,  and  by 
paper-money    Inflation.     Direct    taxation    Is 
such  as  the  Income  tax;    Indirect  taxation 
Is  anything  Involved  In  what  we  buy;  bread, 
clothes,  autos,  movies,  In  fact,  all  of  our  dally 
needs.     The   only   other   way   that   Govern- 
ment can  get    noney  :     by  the  paper-money 
inflation   route,  which  arises  as   a  result  of 
deficit  financing.     Today  we  have  a  60-cent 
dollar,   probably   less.     This   devaluation   of 
our  money  is  actually  a  loss.    It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  to  restore  the  value 
of  that  money  by  stopping  deficit  financing 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et.    I  think  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that 
Government  can  only  support  a  favored  few. 
It  cannot  support  all  of  us.     It  has  nothing 
to  give  but  what  It  takes  from  the  people. 
Our   real   security   In   this   country   must  be 
measured   by   production.     We  cannot  con- 
sume more  than  we  produce.    Whatever  kills 
Initiative   and   incentive   kills  security.     All 
around  us  there  Is  evidence  that  men   and 
women  In  the  past  have  been  rmbltlous  and 
willing  to  earn.  save,  and  Invest.     England 
fell  for  the  welfare  state  and  today  It  lives 
Its    meager    existence    dependent    upon    otir 
bounty,   but   It   will   not  let   a  man   build   a 
chicken  coop  In  his  own  backyard  without 
governmental   consent.     Socialism    kills   the 
spirit     of     adventure     by     distributing     our 
wealth  In  numerous  ways  and  it  finally  ends 
by  distributing  poverty  to  all  but  the  ruling 
class.    If  we  slip  Into  the  twilight  of  social- 
ism   and    economic    conditions    become    dif- 
ficult, what  nation  on  the  face  of  this  enrth 
Is  there  to  send  us  lu  bounty  and  support 
us  on  Its  charity? 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  point  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  make,  namely,  that  In 
the  light  of  otir  history  as  a  guide  to  save 
ourselves  and  our  country,  the  Republican 
Party  must  stand  for  personal  freedom  with- 
out eqtilvocation;  the  right  to  work  as  we 
please  without  fear  of  domination  or  con- 
trol from  any  source:  a  public  policy  re- 
dedlcated  to  the  protection  of  the  right  to 
acquire  and  own  private  property;  a  tax 
system  that  will  restore  Incentive  to  pro- 
duction: a  public  policy  containing  and 
eliminating  Federal  subsidies:  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures  In  every  department  of 
Government:  a  balanced  budget  In  time  of 
peace  and  a  prompt  termination  of  wartime 
powers;  a  Judicial  system  where  Judges  riss 
above  politics;  withdrawal  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  competition  In  private 
business;  the  restraint  of  all  monopolies 
whether  of  O  ivernment,  business,  or  labor. 
BO  that  no  man  or  group  of  men  would  have 
the  power  to  tie  up  our  national  economy; 
a  systematic  plan  for  the  payment  of  our 
national  debt;  and  finally  economy  In  gov- 
ernment and  the  restoration  of  a  sound  mon- 
etary syitem. 

Only  by  freedom  can  the  energies  of  the 
people  of  this  country  be  realized.  We  must 
restore  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  re- 
turn again  to  the  fundamental  and  basic 
principle  that  government  Is  still  the  serv- 
ant and  not  the  master  of  the  peciple. 

T'he  second  principle  of  our  platform.  In 
order  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  mir  con- 
stitutional Oovernment.  It  seems  to  me.  t» 
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Insistence  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  In- 
dividual States.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  Inherent  Eovereignty  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  It  only  has  limited  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  inher- 
ent sovereignty  of  each  State  goes  back  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  Is,  in  eflcct, 
broader  and  more  b:\Elc.  It  was  Thomas 
JcfTarson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence who  realized  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  bsccme  strong  and  oppres- 
sive. He  Eaid.  "I  see  with  the  deep>est  af- 
fliction the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral branch  our  Government  is  advancing 
tov.'ard  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  consolidation 
in  itrelf  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  thp.t  too,  by  constructions  which  If  le- 
gitimate leaves  no  limits  to  Its  power."  We 
see  today  that  the  prediction  by  Jefferson 
has  come  Into  full  bloom  with  a  Federal 
Oovernment  attempting  to  ustirp  all  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. This  Is  a  situation  that  calls  for  dras- 
tic action.  We  believe  as  did  the  founders 
of  our  Nation  in  a  Federal  Republic  of  lim- 
ited controlled  powers  and  in  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  legislative, 
executive  and  Judicial  departments — no  one 
supreme,  no  packed  court  and  no  rubber- 
stamp  Congress. 

It  may  seem  strange  but  we  know  that  an 
atom  bomb  might  be  smuggled  or  flown  into 
this  country  and  m.lsht  someday  explode  In 
Washington,  destroying  in  an  instant,  cur 
President,  our  Congress,  our  Supreme  Court, 
and  our  War  Department,  while  saboteurs 
cut  our  communications.  Is  it  not  well  then 
that  our  States  retain  their  native  strength 
and  organization  for  Independence  so  that  an 
enemy  may  know  that  there  Is  no  simple 
path  to  the  conquest  of  the  United  States? 
We  have  48  States  and  thus  we  differ  from 
European  countries  where  the  killing  or  the 
intimidation  of  central  government  officials 
has  surrendered  nations  to  communism.  It 
is  significant  that  all  Communist  policies 
favor  centralization  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
strong  centralized  government.  This  Is  a 
matter  that  should  have  the  serious  thought 
of  the  American  people  Immediately. 

The  third  principle  which  we  must  con- 
sider If  we  are  to  preserve  our  personal  free- 
dom and  the  freedom  of  our  States,  deals 
with  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  control 
whatcover.  It  can  be  said  that  there  are 
two  present  threats  to  the  independence  of 
the  United  States — (1)  military  and  (2)  sub- 
versive activities. 

We  humbly  confess  that  with  our  own  aid 
Russian  communism  has  grown  enormotisly, 
while  nations  fighting  it  have  been  under- 
mined and  abandoned.  We  have  pwured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  military  supplies  in- 
to Russia,  when  It  seemed  as  though  Russia 
w^ould  fall  before  the  onslaught  of  Hitler's 
hordes.  At  Yalta,  our  statesmen  delivered 
7  nations  and  85,000.000  people  Into  the 
hands  of  conununism  including,  our  own  ally 
Poland. 

Betrayed  without  her  knowledge,  Poland 
was  left  to  learn  her  fate  from  conversations 
in  Moccow.  When  our  armies  drove  rnpldly 
against  Germ.any  toward  the  eastern  border 
and  were  about  to  take  Berlin,  word  from 
Washington  halted  them,  saying  Russia  must 
enter  Berlin  first.  That  American  General 
Patton  si.w  his  vlctorlotis  sweep  across  Eur- 
ope brcusht  to  a  halt  "by  diplomats  who  did 
net  reali,:e  what  they  were  doing.  Fatten 
was  humiliated  but  the  die  was  cast.  We 
continued  and  still  are  continuing  to  pour 
billions  of  dollars  Into  a  continent  where 
Russia  can  take  over  at  will.  And  today  we 
find  that  communism  Is  being  consolidated 
behind  the  iron  curtain  and  we  are  forced 
again  to  expend  billions  of  dollars  more  to 
prepare  for  the  war  that  might  come.  We 
have  been  ch.-.grlned  by  the  Berlin  blockade 
which  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  took  many 


American  Ih  es  In  an  effort  to  keep  food  going 
Into  Berlin  proper. 

While  subsidizing  socialism  In  western 
Europe  with  a  shew  of  strength  and  insist- 
ing i.^:at  Communists  nmy  cut  of  the  Greek 
Government,  our  same  State  Department  in- 
sisted that  the  Chinese  should  admit  Com- 
munists to  their  :;';vemment  and  when  the 
national  government  refused,  they  opposed 
It  with  obstruction  and  delay.  After  giving 
Manchuria  to  Russia  which  did  not  belong 
to  us  but  to  CJilna.  v;;  new  find  that  the 
Communists  have  conquered  all  of  China. 

All  this  has  teen  very  £:ati£factory  to  Rus- 
sia who  preaches  war  against  America  and 
foresees  tis  outnumbered.  10  to  1,  by  an 
enemy  controlling  the  greatest  land  mass  In 
the  world.  This  presents  a  difficult  question 
and  calls  for  a  higher  order  of  statesmanship 
than  we  have  had  In  the  past.  The  problem 
will  not  be  solved  by  indiscriminate  rpendlng 
in  all  quarters  of  the  glebe  nor  spending  in 
areas  where  the  benefit  flows  readily  on  to 
help  the  Russians.  The  Communists  plan  to 
defeat  us  by  mating  us  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy  ai.d  we  have  made  a  good  start. 

Former  President  Hoover  was  right  when 
he  recently  said  that  if  the  Nation  Is  to  sur- 
vive, no  new  special  projects  however  worthy, 
should  be  undertaken  until  the  cold  war  is 
ended,  since  ?23,000.CCO,OC0  of  ciu-  $45,000,- 
eOO.OCO  budget  is  needed  for  defence  in  the 
cold  war. 

The  danger  that  comes -in  our  preparation 
to  establlsii  a  defense  sufficiently  strong  to 
meet  any  thrust  by  a  potential  enemy  arises 
in  the  transformation  of  cur  Industrial  econ- 
omy from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  footing. 
In  this  country  we  could  easily  be  spending 
forty  or  fifty  billions  creating  a  condition 
which  wcul'i  not  be  healthy  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  sound  Industrial  economy. 

Finally  there  is  this  threat  to  our  inde- 
pendence by  subversive  activities  within  the 
Unltrd  States.  Thore  of  us  who  live  and 
work  in  Washington  know  that  this  threat 
is  a  real  one.  Russian  Comjnunlsts  have 
made  great  Inroads  within  our  land.  Yet 
the  President  of  the  United  States  denies 
such  to  be  the  fact.  Aside  from  Inf.uenclng 
foreign  policy  their  Immediate  purpose  In  the 
United  States  Is  to  weaken  us  internally 
by  ctiltivating  conflict  between  Americans. 
Trained  trouble  makers,  who  urge  the  Prot- 
estant to  hate  the  Catholic,  the  black  to 
hate  the  white,  the  employee,  the  employer; 
love  for  Riissia.  but  not  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  Americans.  To  delude  our 
people  they  have  developed  the  technique 
of  the  Communist  front  and  their  sympa- 
thizers are  prominent  In  the  literary,  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  scientific  worlds. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  Russia  organized 
cultural  conferences  In  varlotis  countries,  the 
American  one  at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York, 
where  writers,  scientists,  movie  actors,  and 
other  such  intelligentsia  rush  to  attend.  In 
this  group  there  were  I'X)  profe-=«crs  from 
61  colleges  in  21  States,  and  a  former  Vice 
Pres:dent  of  the  United  States.  Just  a  year 
ago  our  own  Atomic  Energy  Commission  en- 
trusted our  allies'  fortunes  and  honor  by 
presenting  scholarships  to  known  Commu- 
nists and  then  defended  its  action  In  so 
doing.  Activity  In  known  Communist  fronts 
becomes  fashionable  in  educational  and 
scientific  circles  and  no  bar  to  high  official 
positions  close  to  the  atomic  secret.  In- 
vestigations are  blocked  or  turned  secret, 
and  the  President  puts  an  official  gag  order 
on  2.0C0.000  Americans  forbidding  them  to 
testify  before  a  congressional  committee 
without  -his  consent. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  no  secret  government  for  It  is 
alien  to  the  American  tradition.  Subverslve- 
ness  and  corruption  thrive  in  darkness  and 
wither  in  the  light.  We  want  no  iron  cur- 
tain in  our  country.  Good  administrators 
should  frankly  cooperate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  people  In  investigations  of  cor- 


ruption and  subversion,  particularly  In  their 
own  administration.  G,.od  administrators 
don't  cover  up.  thty  clean  up  and  they  are 
glad  when  others  heip  them  to  find  b.;d 
spots.  That  is  the  kind  cf  administration 
we  w?.nt  and  the  people  cf  this  country  are 
entitled  to  knew  what  kind  we  have.  After 
all  it  Is  our  country. 

Now  let  me  summarize  the  points  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  in  this  presenta- 
tion: 

(1)  We  stand  for  personal  freedon  to  live 
and  work  as  we  please,  subject  only  to  laws 
designed  to  preserve  similar  freedom  in 
others.  We  believe  in  the  right  of  freemen 
to  own  and  keep  property,  as  indispensable 
to  human  rights.  We  seek  a  sound  and 
frugal  government,  without  which  there  Is 
no  security  for  any  man.  And  we  would 
restore  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
return  to  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  Government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
m.is'er.  of  the  people. 

(2)  To  preserve  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment we  would  faithfully  observe  the 
checks  and  balances  created  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  protect  the  rights  of  the  Sutes 
and  the  people  in  their  freedom. 

(31  To  preserve  cur  personal  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  our  States,  we  stand  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United 
States  and  against  any  foreign  control 
whatsoever 

(4)  We  will  oppose  communism.  We  will 
aid  those  who  fight  against  it  in  China  and 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe;  we  will  husband 
our  resources  and  carefully  prepare  for  de- 
fense: we  will  ceise  to  coddle  communism 
within  otir  own  gates.  We  will  not  submit 
to  any  wcrld  government  or  alien  associa- 
tion; we  would  help  the  vcrld  by  example, 
not  by  conquest;  we  do  not  seek  to  conquer, 
neither  will  we  be  coi;quercd. 


Inte^ation  of  Heavy  Indastry  in  Germany 
and  France 


RE?.IARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LCUISIAN.% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  proposal  made  yesterday  in 
Paris  by  the  French  Government  to  inte- 
grate the  heavy  industries  of  Germany 
and  France  is  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  significant  developments  of  cur 
time. 

It  is  doubly  gratifying  that  cur  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  immediately  hailed  the 
plan  as  entirely  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can objectives  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integration  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  270,000.000  free  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  will  defeat  and  turn 
back  aggressive  comm^unism.  There  is 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  free  world 
today. 

I  include  herewith  a  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing. I  also  include  the  text  of  the 
French  proposal  as  well  as  a  news  story 
giving  the  American  reaction. 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  11,  1950 J 
Union  in  Western  Europs 

There's  a  logic  about  the  French  plan  for 
supranational  control  of  heavy  Industry  In 
western  Europe  that  will  doubtless  repel  the 
opportvmlsts  and  the  doctrinaires  and  the 
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dru'tfr*  In  foirlgn-polkry  making.  Let  u« 
rwrnir.c  the  logic.  The  Fr«nch  *r«  we&Jt.  the 
Certnans  strong.  It  U  unreaUsUc  to  expect 
•  Fr&p co-German  combla*  vttAoat  e;iher 
the  mtry  of  the  Brltlalk  ••  a  balancer  or  a 
reai  matfor  of  the  tools  of  war  which  would 
•rase  natlooaUty.  An  Inner  advantage  U 
that  amalgamation  would  allow  the  French 
to  ahsorb  two  or  three  million  Gomant  In 
thatr  population  wlthcut  fear  of  Internal 
upaet.  Britain's  cool  and  cautious  attitude 
toward  unltj  In  Borcpe  requires  concentra- 
tion en  the  aMcntMlTe  of  a  non-Brttlsh  con- 
tlnental  authority. 

Approach  the  problem  In  another  way. 
There  can  never  be  cny  unity  In  Europe  wlth- 
cut the  prior  establishment  of  a  rested  In- 
terest m  it.'  This  thought  was  one  of  the 
great  contrUKRloiM  to  political  theory  of 
AlexJinder  RunOton.  In  assuming  t:ie  pre- 
existing debts  of  the  constituent  States,  he 
built  up  a  Tes'.ed  intere«t  In  Federal  union 
on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  class  of  the 
young  America.  Similarly  the  control  cf 
heavy  Industry  by  the  affected  countries  In 
unity  would  create  a  rested  Interest  l.i  Euro- 
pean unity  So  the  French  policy  represents 
a  contribution  to  intigritlon  of  the  utmoet 
significance. 

Our  satisfaction  is  influenced  br  the  fact 
that  since  the  war  ended  the  Washington 
Post  has  advocated  exactly  this  plan  as  the 
neceaaary  first  step  in  establishing  the  Euro- 
pean tftieta  In  accordance  with  mcxlcrn  re- 
alities. It  was  given  priority  over  Mr  Hoff- 
man's payments  union  In  our  last  cmment. 
Mr.  S^HOMUi  la  still  nuclear  In  concept. 
As  •  ftarter  be  would  restrict  control  to 
Oermany.  France,  and  the  Saar.  Clecj-ly  the 
Foreign  Minister  wants  first  of  all  to  over- 
come the  stumbling  block  over  the  Saar 
which  has  created  a  new  controversy  between 
France  and  Germany.  Incorporation  in  a 
wider  union  would  simply  sw&llcw  the  Saar 
problem.  In  time,  however,  the  au'.hnr.ty 
would  doubtless  take  in  Luxemburg.  Be'.- 
.  glum,  and  Holland,  for  theae  three  countries, 
now  working  toward  unity  themselves,  have 
•  vital  stake  In  the  Ruhr  complex. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  two  ob- 
jections are  usually  advanced  against  such 
an  eeonoznlc  union.  One  is  fear  of  worker 
hoatllity.  the  other  fear  of  carte'azation. 
However,  aa  to  the  workera.  these  have  long 
bsen  In  advance  of  their  goveriunents.  On 
March  15  a  year  ago.  the  union  leaders  of 
the  metal  workers  of  Gernaany.  France.  Lux- 
emburg. Holland,  and  Belgium  met  to  try 
to  promote  the  idea  of  a  continental  Indus- 
trial entity.  The  upshot  was  the  estab- 
lishment d  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Metal  and  Mine  Workers  Unions.  Head- 
quarters are  at  Luxemburg,  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  better  place  for  the  achievement 
of  eooaotldation.  for  Luxemburg  was  the 
fonner  headquarters  cf  the  Ruhr  cartel. 

CMttf  >  Does  the  word  apply  to  the  pro- 
poeed  new  authority?  Mr.  Schiunan  takes 
specific  pains  to  apply  Just  the  opposite 
description.  He  says  it  wotild  be  an  anti- 
cartel  authority,  dedicated  to  free  expansion, 
and  In  an  eSort  to  meet  objection  by  the 
antlcarteltsU.  the  United  Nations  would  be 
Inrlted  to  have  a  representativf  sitting  with 
the  authority. 

In  sum:  Mr.  «^»*i"«"  has  the  root  of  the 
matter  In  him.  A  new  Europe,  as  he  puts 
It.  will  never  be  bom  by  decision,  but  by 
action — action  baaed  upon  what  Mettemich 
_  «BUed  "a  unifying  Idea!"  The  only  "unify- 
fiBg  Idea"  In  a  context  of  postwar  modern 
life  which  has  made  prosperity  and  peace 
Indivisible  is  unity  itself.  The  Schum^n 
policy  is  b^sed  upon  the  concept  of  a  new 
Europe  which  shall  be  coprosperous  and  ro- 
peaceful.  Many  ha^e  had  this  idea  befjre 
Mr.  Schuman.  Including  Measrs.  McCloy  and 
John  Fv^ter  Dulles  It  may  t>*  well  here 
to  pay   tribute  to  une  oX   them,  for  Wa.&h- 


Ington  will  soon  be  the  poorer  because  of 
his  departure.  This  is  the  Netherlands' 
Ambassador.  Mr.  E.  N.  van  Kleffens,  who. 
as  far  back  as  1943.  proposed  something 
very  similar  to  the  Schuman  Idea.  It  has 
been  left  to  Mr.  Schuman  to  spark  a  plan. 
which,  we  are  confident,  had  tx^en  thor- 
oxighlv  studied  and  prepared  beware  it  was 
offered  for  public  and  ministerial  consider- 
ation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  11,  19501 
Ttrr  or  French  Pkoposal — Pooling  Wotru) 
C-vu-r  Ersopi  axB  Keep  Peaci.  Schtjman 
Sats 

(DetaUs  of  the  plan  for  the  Industrial  uni- 
fication of  Europe,  as  set  forth  by  Robert 
Schuman.  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  were 
made  public  here  last  nlgnt  by  the  French 
Embassy  Schtwian  made  the  statement  In 
Paris  on  Tuesday.    The  text  follows: ) 

It  Is  no  Icnger  a  question  of  vain  words, 
but  of  an  act.  a  bold  act,  a  constructive  act. 
France  has  acted  and  the  consequences  of  her 
action  may  be  immense.  We  hope  that  they 
will  be. 

France  has  acted  cssentlaiiy  for  peace.  If 
peace  is  to  have  a  chance,  there  must  first 
of  all  be  a  Europe.  Five  years  almost  to  the 
day  after  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany.  France  is  taking  the  first  decisive 
act  in  the  construction  of  Europe  and  Is 
associating  Germany  with  it.  Tills  act  must 
necessarily  transform  European  conditions. 
This  transformation  will  make  it  possible  to 
t&ice  other  common  action  th.at  has  been 
Impossible  until  now.  Out  of  all  this  will 
emers^e  a  sctuid,  united,  and  strongly  con- 
structed Europe,  a  Europe  whose  standard  of 
llvlnjj  Will  rise,  thanks  to  the  pooling  of  pro- 
duction and  the  extension  of  markeu.  which 
will  bring  about  a  drop  in  prices.  In  this 
Europe,  the  Ruhr  the  Saar.  and  the  French 
Basin  will  work  together  and  their  peaceful 
neighbors,  followed  by  United  Nations  ob- 
servers, will  benefit  all  Europeans,  eastern  as 
veil  as  western,  and  all  lands,  especially  Afri- 
ca, that  look  to  the  older  Continent  for  their 
development  and  prosperity. 

Such  is  Prance's  decision  and  these  are 
th3  considerations  that  Inspired  It:  World 
peace  cannot  be  safeguarded  witnouc  creative 
efforts  proportionate  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  It.  The  contribution  that  an  or- 
ganized and  vital  Europe  can  make  Is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
relations.  As  the  champion  for  United  Eu- 
rope lor  more  than  20  years.  France  has  al- 
ways had  <  ne  main  objective:  To  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  Europe  has  not  been  or- 
ga.nized:  we  have  had  wars. 

Europe  will  not  be  built  at  one  strcke  or  by 
means  of  one  over-all  structure.  It  will  be 
built,  first  by  means  of  concrete  steps  that 
create  real  solidarity.  The  unification  of  the 
European  nation  demands  that  the  age-old 
enmity  of  France  and  Germany  be  elimi- 
nated. Thj  action  tmdertakon  must  apply 
primarily  to  France  and  Oermany.  To  this 
end.  the  French  Government  proposes  im- 
mediately to  take  action  on  a  limited  but 
decisive  point.  It  proposes  to  place  all 
French  and  German  steel  and  coal  production 
tinder  a  common  high  authority  In  an  organ- 
ization opened  to  the  other  European  cctm- 
tri^s. 

The  pooling  of  coal  and  steel  productions 
will  Insure  the  Immediate  establishment  of 
conunon  bases  of  economic  development,  the 
first  statte  In  European  federation  and  will 
change  the  destiny  of  these  regions  which 
have  long  been  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  of  war.  of  which  they  themselves 
have  been  the  most  constant  victims. 

The  solidarity  of  production  thus  estab- 
lished win  prove  that  any  war  between 
France  and  Germany  has  become  not  only 
unthinkable  but  n.ateri.\lly  Impossible.  The 
nrealiou  at   this   powerful   production    pool 


opened  to  all  countries  that  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  It  and  making  available  to  all  U» 
members  on  the  same  conditions  the  basio 
necessities  for  Industrial  production  will  lay 
the  real  foundation  for  their  economic  unifi- 
cation. The  output  of  this  pool  will  be 
offered  to  the  whole  world  without  discrimi- 
nation or  exclusion  at  a  contritution  to  the 
Improvement  of  living  standards  and  the 
advancement  of  peaceful  enterprise.  Europe 
will  have  Increased  means  with  which  to 
promote  the  realization  of  one  of  her  essen- 
tial tasks;  the  development  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  fusion  of  Interests  Indispensable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  broader  and  deeper  com- 
munity between  countries  that  have  long 
been  kept  apart  by  bloody  conflicts  will  thus 
be  realized  simply  and  rapidly.  By  pooling 
their  basic  Industries  and  establishing  a  new 
high  authority  whose  decisions  will  be  bind- 
ing for  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  par- 
ticipating countries,  this  proposal  will  lay 
the  first  concrete  foundation  of  a  Etircpean 
federation  which  Is  essential  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace. 

In  order  to  work  toward  the  realization  of 
the  objective  defined  above,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  open  negotiations  on  the 
following  basis:  the  common  high  authority 
will  be  charged  with  Insuring,  In  the  shortest 
possible  time,  the  modernization  of  produc- 
tion and  the  Improvement  of  Its  quality,  the 
supply  of  coal  and  steel  on  the  same  terms 
to  the  markets  of  France,  Germany,  and 
other  member-countries,  the  Increase  of  Joint 
exports,  the  Improvement  and  equalization 
of  the  living  conditions  of  the  Industrial 
workers  In  the  participating  countries. 

Since  production  conditions  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  member  countries,  certain  con- 
ditional measures  must  be  adopted  to  achieve 
these  objectives:  the  application  of  a  produc- 
tion and  Investment  plan,  the  establishment 
cf  mechanisms  to  equalize  prices,  and  the 
creation  of  the  reconversion  fund  to  facili- 
tate the  rationalization  of  production.  A!l 
customs  duties  on  coal  and  steel  betxeea 
participating  countries  will  be  abolished  im- 
mediately and  the  same  railway  freight  rates 
will  be  applied.  Gradually,  conditions  will 
be  created  which  will  automatically  insure 
the  m.ost  rational  distribution  of  production 
at  the  highest  level  cf  productivity. 

In  contradistinction  to  an  international 
cartel  which  tends  to  divide  and  exploit 
national  markets  by  restrictive  practices  and 
the  maintenance  of  large  profits,  the  pro- 
posed organization  will  assure  the  merging  of 
markets  and  the  expans  en  of  production. 
The  basic  principles  and  engagements  de- 
fined above  will  be  the  object  of  a  treaty  to  be 
signed  between  the  states  and  submitted  to 
the  Parliaments  for  ratification.  The  nego- 
tiations necessary  to  work  out  the  measures 
of  Implementation  will  be  carried  on  with  the 
assistance  of  an  arbiter  designated  by  com- 
mon aereement.  It  will  be  the  arbiter's  re- 
spcnslt)illty  to  see  to  It  that  the  agreements 
reached  are  In  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples, and  In  care  of  a  depdlock.  he  will  declda 
upon  the  solution  to  be  adopted.  The  com- 
mon high  au'horlty  responsible  for  the  func- 
tioning of  the  whole  orgnnlxatlon  will  be 
composed  of  independent  personalities  deslg- 
nated  on  a  party  basis  by  the  governments, 
and  a  president  will  be  chosen  by  common 
agreement  of  the  governnents.  This  deci- 
sion win  be  enforceable  in  France.  Oermany, 
and  the  other  member  countries.  Appro- 
priate provisions  will  insure  the  necessary 
means  of  appeal  against  the  decisions  of 
the  high  authority.  A  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative attached  to  this  authority  will 
make  a  report  twice  yearly  to  th-i  United 
Nations  Organization  on  the  functioning  of 
the  new  organization,  especially  wltli  respyect 
to  the  safeguard  of  its  pacific  alms.  The 
establishment  of  the  high  authority  in  no 
way  prejudices  property  ric;ht9  in  tlie  enter- 
prises concerned.    In  the  exercise  of  its  tasK, 
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the  common  high  authority  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  powers  conferred  upon  the  inter- 
national authority  for  the  Ruhr  and  the 
obligations  of  all  kinds  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many as  long  as  these  obligations  subsist. 


French  Pl.»n   Gets   Backing   or  Achesov — 

BamsH  Are  Cagey  on  Proposal  foe  Uni- 

riED  Control  or  Heavt  Industht 

LoNECN.  May  10. — France  and  the  United 

States  appeared  to  be  strongly  united  tonight 

on  a  policy  of  tying  Germany  Into  western 

Europe   Industrially   and   politically. 

There  was  doubt,  however,  as  to  Britain's 
attitude. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  Issued  a 
statement  giving  sympathy  and  approval  to 
the  significance  and  far-reaching  Intent  cf 
the  surprise  French  offer  yesterday  to  pool 
French,  Gcnr.an.  end  possibly  other  Euro- 
pean coal  and  steel  proiduction. 

This  proposal  dominated  top-level  diplo- 
matic thinking  today  in  London,  where  Ache- 
son  and  British  Foreign  Secretly  Ernest 
Bevin  held  two  long  secret  discussions  on 
German  and  ether  phases  of  the  cold  war. 

Acheson  said  of  the  French  proposal:  "It 
Is  plain  from  the  announcement  that  the 
spirit  prompting  it  was  the  furtherance  of 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and  France 
and  progress  toward  the  economic  integra- 
tion of  western  Europe. 

LONG  FAVORED  BT  UNTTED  STATES 

"These  are  objectives  which  have  long 
been  favored  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

He  added,  however,  that  "thorough  analysis 
and  final  Judgment"  must  await  further 
development  of  the  plan. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 
France  and  the  United  States  appeared  to 
be  going  into  a  western  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  with  common  alms.  The  con- 
ference opens  Thursday. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman 
arrived  from  Paris  tonight. 

British  offlcirJs  did  not  seem  to  share  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  American  diplomat  who 
commented  that  "this  is  the  first  time  the 
French  have  taken  the  initiative  In  a  major 
constructive  fashion  to  solve  the  German 
problem." 

A  British  Foreign  Offlce  spokesman  danced 
all  around  the  subject  when  questioned  by 
reporters.  Most  of  the  British  press  expressed 
reserve  toward  the  idea. 

ADDRESSES    PILGRIMS 

In  an  address  tonight  before  the  Pilgrims, 
a  society  to  foster  American-British  friend- 
ship. Acheson  said  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe  must  sacrifice  some  national  in- 
terests to  make  the  world  secure  against  war. 

Acheson  said  the  Job  of  bringing  Germany 
back  Into  the  family  of  western  civilization 
"must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  are  shared 
by  all." 

Though  remarking  on  the  success  of  Amer- 
ican economic  aid  to  Europe,  he  said  remain- 
ing troubles  can  be  cured  only  through  "co- 
operative international  arrangements  la 
which  some  sacrifices  of  purely  national  in- 
terest will  be  unavoidable  for  all  of  us." 

A  combination  of  French  and  German 
heavy  Industry,  as  represented  by  coal  and 
steel,  would  outweigh  Britain  in  the  Euro- 
pean scales.  If  Britain  entered  the  pool,  as 
stiggested  by  Schuman.  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  account  of  the  pro- 
nounced effect  on  its  planned  economy 
schemes. 

Aside  from  still  nebulous  phases  of  the 
Schuman  idea,  there  remained  a  question  of 
the  extent  of  support  the  plan  will  get  from 
the  French  people. 

The  plan  escaped  an  adverse  slap  by  only 
one  vote  in  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of 
the  French  National  Assembly  today.  When 
a  rightist  deputy  moved  that  the  Govern- 


ment get  prior  approval  from  Parliament  for 
any  pooling  scheme  the  committee  voted  him 
down  18  to  17. 

The  plan  Is  the  most  daring  ventured  by 
any  French  Foreign  Minister  toward  Germany 
since  the  war.  It  probably  would  have  top- 
pled any  French  Government  if  attempted 
a  year  or  more  ago. 

Many  French,  as  well  as  German  Socialists. 
were  expressing  misgivings  that  the  plan 
would  cut  across  their  ideas  of  public  own- 
ership. 

At  Bonn,  however,  the  West  German  Chan- 
celor  Konrad  Adenauer  has  called  the  plan 
a  generous  step.  Western  Germany  vrould 
have  little  to  lose.  France  Is  in  control  of 
the  Saar  coal  mines,  whose  output  would  be 
thrown  Into  thf  pocl  for  German  use.  Ger- 
many's coal  and  steel  from  the  Ruhr  already 
are  under  r.n  Incernational  authority. 

The  scheme  closely  fits  Acheson's  tirgent 
aim  of  knitting  Western  Germany  so  closely 
to  the  west  that  th^re  will  be  no  question 
of  her  sliding  into  the  Russian  crbit. 

The  speed  of  Russian  armament  has  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  bold  cooperation  from 
America's  partners  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Britain  has  given  the  impression  that  she 
Is  unmoved  by  the  same  sense  of  urgency. 
Consequently,  few  concrete  decisions  have 
been  expected  from  the  three-way  meeting 
cf  Acheson,  Bevin,  and  Schuman. 

The  French  suggestion,  however,  may 
change  that  and  give  an  Impetus  to  the  con- 
ference that  was  lacking  before. 

Acheson  and  Bevin  ended  their  talks  tc>- 
night.  No  definite  agreements  were  reached, 
it  was  reported,  although  officials  described 
the  talks  as  satisfactory. 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  reaching  from 
Europe  and  the  European  payments  problem 
of  the  Marshall  plan  organization  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Far  East  were  discussed. 

The  morning  meeting  of  Acheson  and 
Bevin  presumably  was  devoted  to  Germany, 
since  advisers  on  German  affairs  were  pres- 
ent. These  included  United  States  High 
Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy. 

The  afternoon  session  turned  to  other 
world  problems.  Including  those  in  the  Far 
East.  Informed  sources  said  they  expected 
the  three  powers  would  make  a  joint  decla- 
ration of  aims  in  the  Far  East,  and  might 
work  out  a  Joint  plan  to  aid  anti-Commu- 
nists in  Burma,  Indochina,  Malaya,  and 
other  embattled  countries. 

Acheson  went  from  Bevin's  office  shortly 
after  noon  to  an  audience  with  King  George. 
Later  he  and  Mrs.  Acheson  had  luncheon 
with  the  King  and  Queen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr,  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Philippine  rehabilitation  bill 
providing  for  $400,000,000  with  which  to 
restore  war-ravaged  properties  of  the 
Pilipino  people  was  passed,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  then  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  bill.  I  recall  that 
at  the  time  there  was  some  indication 
that  this  sum  would  be  insufficient  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  that  a  supplemental  authorization 
biU  may  be  necessary.  Such  a  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 


Foreign  Affairs  providing  for  another 
$100,000,000.  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
receive  early  consideration,  as  being 
justified  as  expressed  by  the  attached 

editorial : 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
11.  19501 

Investment  in  Feienuship 

Since  the  Philippines  were  cut  adrift  on 
the  rough  seas  of  independence  they  have 
continued  to  loo'ic  to  this  country  as  a 
friendly  beacon  In  a  storm-tcssed  world. 
They  have  made  mistakes,  but  they  have 
stood  by  U3.  It  can  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  we  have  stood  by  them.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  heavy  contribution  to  the 
rehabilltaticn  of  the  war-shattered  economy 
of  its  former  ward.  Net  ail  our  expenditures 
have  been  wisely  utilized.  Tales  of  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement  have  been  too  often 
substantiated  to  be  ignored. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
fault  has  not  always  been  on  one  side.  That 
was  shown  in  this  newspaper's  recent  reve- 
lation of  the  dissipation  and  pilferage  of 
siupltis  materials  turned  over  to  the  Philip- 
pines after  the  late  war.  Although  vigilance 
Is  necessary  against  a  recurrence  of  similar 
Incidents,  these  past  happenings  cannot  de- 
ter us  from  fulfilling  the  special  respxjnsl- 
bility  that  we  owe  to  a  government  and  a 
people  who  fought  loyally  against  the  Japa- 
nese when  collaboration  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  other  southeast  Asian 
countries  and  who  now  are  endangered  by 
Communist  pressures,  both  from  within  and 
without. 

The  United  States  Congress  Is  being  asked 
for  an  additional  $100,000,000  for  rehabUita- 
tlon  under  our  war  damage  program  In  the 
Philippines.  Frank  A.  Waring,  War  DamJ^e 
Commissioner,  has  pointed  out  that  a  grant 
of  this  amount  would  make  possible  pay- 
ments up  to  75  perceiit  of  the  allowed  claim. 
Thus  the  proposed  appropriation  Is  In  no 
sense  an  act  of  charity:  it  is,  in  fact,  an  ob- 
ligation. The  machinery  set  up  for  the  carry- 
liig  out  of  this  program  is  such  as  to  ensure 
careful  and  efficient  dispensation  of  any  funds 
that  may  be  made  available.  These  moneys 
would  contribute  to  economic  revival  and 
general  well-being  in  a  hard-pressed  coimtry. 
If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  Philippine* 
and  to  keeo  them  on  our  side,  the  proposed 
grant  merits  our  fullest  support. 


AmericaiiisiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 
Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Hunting  Park  Post,  No.  265,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia 
County  Coimcil,  representing  83  VFW 
Posts  in  Philadelphia,  recently  conducted 
an  essay  contest  on  Americanism.  The 
winning  essays  were  submitted  by  two 
students  of  the  Olney  High  School,  one 
by  Norman  Kaplan.  4921  North  Ormes 
Street.  Philadelphia,  entitled  "American- 
ism, My  Creed,"  the  other  by  Sandra 
Ounther.  1869  Conlyn  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, entitled,  "Americanism,  My  Faith." 
These  essays  reveal  gratifsongly  the  in- 
telligent perspective  of  modem  American 
youth,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  by 
permission  of  the  House  they  may  be 
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printed  In  the  CowGRrssioic^L  Rtcowo. 
In  submuting  the>e  essays,  I  also  wish 
to  say  Well  done!  '  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreikin  Wars  for  sponsoruv  such  cou- 
testj  .m.l  :n>';ll:n^  :n  oar  y  uth  the  prin- 
Ctpks  of  Amer;can..sm.  The  essaN-^  iir« 
at  foDo-srs: 

WvtKAmsM.  Mt  Cuxa 

(Br  Itannan  rt|il—.  4BU  NccUi  OnoM 
StrrrV  FbOndtiphU,  Pm  ) 

Vlr     Noah    Web«t«'    definM    AnawVanton 
aa.  "niM  «oc«cta«  o(  Ualtad  Ctatw  tfUfau- 

■kipc  yuiam  fltiMiHMiM  to  «b*  muted 

StatM.  tta  iBtarwti  ami  tBatttsMoaa."  To 
■M.  bevrfcr.  bv  creed.  AOMrteaaiaB.  has 
eooM  to  Mean  a  nxiraber  of  Uilsca  It 
■iMfM  ffotBf  to  a  baKball  game  utd  ttng- 
!■(  the  iMUooal  anUMm  aloot  vltii  paopia 
of  itUalf  dlCariBt  racial  and  rvli^.oirs 
baefepwBKiL  It  imam  (otog  to  an  Easter 
•QurtM  atrrtea  avail  tbcMigh  I  waa  bom 
JMtMl  It  mtam  gota^  to  a  Purtm  Krrtca 
«ltli  my  tncBd.  wbc  vtu,  bom  Cathotle.  Re- 
MglOMi  frecdctB.  bowcTcr,  te  ]u>t  one  at  xhe 
ttiaci  that  AmcrtcsalOB  Bteam  to  me. 

lt>  nj  xmri«.  vho  llvci  around  tZte  comer 
fktn  me.  AmerlcanlaB  means  wnttng  to  h)a 
nwigii— mil  and  tdUag  him  hov  he  arould 
ran  tha  Ooawunant.  It  also  meana  tlgn- 
lac  Ml  aaaa  to  t&e  letter  without  f»nr.g 
any  nfeveteaoM  groests  a:  hit  d>:;r. 

To  my  lather,  Am^ncanlsm  means  free 
cstcrpnae.  the  right  to  Invest  some  mcmey 
and  become  "tout  own  boaa."  It  means 
ooa  ot  the  owners  ot  the  Bell  Tele- 
Oo..  and  bsTlng  a  cert&tn  aniount  of 
"aaj-ao"  In  theu  doings. 

To  get  back  to  mjsell.  Amencanlfim 
means  going  to  a  trtc  public  school.  It  also 
m— "*  doing  6  hours  of  home  work  occoslon- 
allj.  which  Is  good  cr  ttad  according  to  the 
poapactlTa  with  which  tt  la  obaerred. 

iiaailiaiiliiii  OMana  tndlTktuallam  and 
•onpetltlon.  Because  of  the  Individualism 
ta  Afloerica.  prtxiucers  an:l  manu'acturers 
are  subjected  to  compeution  which  means 
that  their  product  had  best  be  good  or  they 
wlU  not  rem;^in  in  business.  Perhaps  tha 
vamtfacturcrs  do  not  appreciaie  this  pbata 
of  AiaartfanliTn  as  much  as  I.  but  to  me,  it 
meaaa  that  I  am  buying  the  best  that  there 
Is  to  be  offered 

It  la  for  these  reasons  that  when  I  asi 
asked  my  creed.  1  wiu  proudly  reply,  "my 
creed  Is  Americanism  " 

AxraiCANisM,  Mr  Fatth 

(By   Sandra   Gunther.    18«9   Conljrn    Street. 
Philsdelphia  I 

il— kanliiii  nteans  to  me  my  entire  ex- 
trtanee.  It  means  I  may  have  a  date  Eat- 
urday  night.  I  can  go  where  I  piea&e.  do 
whataaar  I  pleaaa.  and  an}oy  myseir  with  a 
caretrea  mind. 

I  can  go  to  a  lecture  where  I  can  listen 
to  another  person's  IdMui.  t>ellefs,  and  cptn- 
lonj.  arid  from  thaae  formulate  my  own 
opinions.  I  can  express  theM  Idaas.  too. 
without  fear  of  being  condemned  because 
my  Ideas  do  not  coincide  with  aome  dictat<w's 
spiteful  wiles 

After  scbivit.  I  can  come  home  to  a  house 
where  I  c;.n  haTp  prtvary  ur  compa-.y  aii  my 
whlma  fancy.  I  have  no  fears  that  a  iLiock 
on  the  door  will  mean  disaster  fur  my  fam- 
ily and  me.  1  knov  we  are  (ree  to  live  a 
life  of  our  own  cbo>:»lx:g. 

I  hav-  the  privilege  of  aiteni'.ng  school 
ar.d  taking  the  courses  of  my  own  choice  I 
can  r*ad  uncensor»d  books  books  free  ifrom 
political  pre*  ure.  b)oks  wrritten  by  freemen. 

I  cannot  be  told  that  wben  I  grow  up 
I  am  to  be  a  worker  on  an  aaalgned  farm. 
If  I  desi-e.  I  may  be  a  doctor  or  even  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uaited  dtuies.     I  have  t^  tame 


opportunity  to  siK-ceed  In  any  enterprise 
I  undertake  as  the  man  next  door  or  tha 
gui   acrcas   the  itreet. 

I  hare  sn  unequivocal  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  have  thia 
right  because  my  anceaton  fought  and  strug- 
gled ao  that  I  may  live  a  free  peraon.  They 
settled  in  thU  Lind  us  a  people  seeking  Ub- 
arty  and  Justice.  They  made  certain  that 
they  secured  these  privileges.  They  secured 
their  endeavor  and  they  preserved  It  lor  roe — 
a  free  girl  in  a  fr««  land. 


fteiitot  Trj'-r.r.'s  Speech  at  Gr?ni 
Ulacd,  Nebr.,  on  '!ay  8,  1C53 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  euge!:e  D.  O'CULLIVAN 

or   KFSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEXTATIVES 

Thurs<L:i\  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  OSULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Grand  Island.  Nebr,  were 
pnvile*red  to  hear  President  Harry  S. 
Tnini?.n.  on  May  8,  last.  His  inspiring 
address  was  as  follows; 

^"hen  I  «as  here  last  tune,  I  was  here  on 
a  Sunday  m  1&4S.  Time  passes  very  quickly. 
Tou  jave  me  a  pair  of  apurs.  and  I  t  Ad  ycu 
I  was  going  to  make  good  use  of  them,  and  I 
did.  I  liied  them  on  the  Eightieth  Congress 
through  the  second  term  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Lnited  States.  I  still  have  those  spurs, 
and  I  am  gouig  to  keep  them  as  long  aj  I  live, 
because  they  were  a  symbol  at  that  time. 

I  have  juat  come  from  Lincoln,  where  I 
made  a  speech  on  the  major  farm  problems 
«hich  we  face,  and  I  made  the  speech  In  a 
terrthc  downpour  of  rain,  and  I  got  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat,  but  I  finished  the  speech,  and  I 
told  them  that  I  thought  mayce  they  needed 
the  rain  more  than  they  did  me.  They  would 
not  admit  It,  but  they  were  very  kind  to  me, 
and  an  immense  number  of  that  audience 
stayed  in  ti.3t  heavy  rala  to  hear  ubat  I  had 
to  say  about  the  farm  situation,  and  my  pro- 
gram for  settling  it.  I  hope  some  of  you 
heard  that  speech  over  the  radio,  and  I  hopa 
ycu  will  all  have  a  chance  to  read  about  It  in 
tomorrow's  papers. 

There  are  fcur  main  principles  on  which 
cur  national  farm  program  should  be  firmly 
ba^ed. 

First.  We  must  maintalu  farm  Income  at 
high  levels. 

Second.  We  must  expand  the  markets  for 
farm   products. 

Third.  We  must  conserve  and  improve  our 
•oil  and  water  resourcaa. 

Fourth.  We  must  preserve  the  American 
tradition  of   the  family-size  farm. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  farms  prosperous,  we 
can't  sit  still  and  do  nothing  while  sur- 
pluses pile  up,  or  when  farm  incomes  drop, 
or  when  dust  storms  threaten.  We  have  to 
take  acUon.  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  am 
proposing  to  do. 

One  thing  we  ne«*d  is  a  system  of  produc- 
tion payments  which  will  te  beneficial  to 
the  farmer,  the  consumier.  and  the  taxpayer 
alike.  Hy  using  production  payments,  we  can 
give  farmers  the  proper  incentive  to  grow 
m.^re  of  the  kind  of  food  which  the  country 
neeus.  and  less  of  the  kind  we  don't  need. 
We  can  prevent  big  surplures.  The  corvsum- 
ers  mill  tjet  more  fi)od,  and  at  lower  prices. 
We  shall  get  more  livestock. 

Some  people  will  try  to  tell  ycu  that  this 
idea  of  p.'XKluctlon  payments  Is  rcr-mestatlon 
or  socuiiism.     The  opposition  htn  used  lan- 


guage like  that  against  every  piece  of  progres- 
sive legislation  for  the  beneat  of  the  farmers 
or  fir  the  benefit  oi  the  people. 

Back  in  19.i3.  alter  years  of  deej  depres- 
sion, when  farm  prices  were  at  rock  bottom, 
and  your  hcm?s  and  farms  were  bemg  fore- 
closed, the  New  Deal  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  .*ct. 

What  do  you  think  the  opposition  said 
about  the  A.AA  in  1033?  One  Member  of  the 
CorujresB  called  the  AAA  "mere  bo.£hevisriC 
than  any  law  or  regulation  now  eJlstlng  in 
Bovlet  Russia  "  That  was  in  1933.  Another 
Congressman  predicted  that  the  A.iVA  would 
put  the  farmer  "under  bondage  to  the  Gov- 
ernmi?nt." 

Well,  you  know  that  didn't  happen  after 
1933.  any  mere  than  it  will  happen  now  un- 
der this  plan  of  production  paymeits. 

Whatever  scare  words  the  opposition  uses, 
we  Intend  to  mo\-e  forward  with  i»  positive 
program  to  keep  high  Incomes  for  *.he  farm- 
ers. We  know  that  In  order  to  keep  the  coun- 
try prosperous,  ngrlculttire  must  b«!  protper- 
cus.  And  there  Is  no  surer  way  to  ^arantee 
w.->rld  peace  than  to  keep  this  couniry  string. 
Now,  there  have  been  all  scrti  of  con  versa, 
tlon  about  farm  programs  and  labor  rro- 
grams  and  business  programs.  In  19i8  I 
'  nt  over  the  country  and  told  you  what  I 
stood  for.  I  am  back  here  now.  In  1950.  re- 
porting to  you  on  what  I  have  tried  to  do. 
reporting  to  ycu  th;it  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  Is  my  first  Job.  I  am  your 
hired  man.  You  lured  me  in  19 iS.  I  am 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  responsibi  ity  which 
y  :u  gave  ir.e  I  am  trying  to  obtain  world 
peace.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  farmers  pros- 
perous. I  am  trying  to  keep  labor  on  the 
same  basis,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  business 
going  as  tt  should  In  this  country 

And  I  think  we  have  been  very  successful 
at  It  over  the  last  5  years.  I  want  you  to 
weigh  the  situation  as  you  see  It.  I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  facts.  I  want  you  to  know 
what  the  facts  are.  and  that  Is  the  reason  I 
B.-a  with  you  tonight.  I  am  trying  to  tell 
ycu  what  the  facts  are.  I  am  try.ng  to  tell 
ycu  what  I  still  stand  for.  I  am  trying  to 
let  you  know  that  I  cr.me  out  here  In  1943. 
and  I  was  then  running  for  President  of  the 
Ualted  States,  and  I  was  ask.ng  for  votes 
on  a  certain  kind  of  platform.  I  am  out 
here  now  to  report  to  you.  to  let  you  lock  at 
me,  and  to  let  you  talk  to  mc.  and  to  let  you 
know  that  I  haven't  changed  since  1&48. 

I  am  still  working  for  you  and  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Reorganbation  Plan  No.  12  Wi'I  Proinole 
Better  A(!i;iini&tration   and   Iidastrial 
Peace 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KELVIN  PRICE 

or  nj-n«o:8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-RVrS 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker  having 
seen  the  conflict  and  confusion  -hat  have 
resulted  from  the  present  division  of 
authority  within  the  National  labor  Re- 
lations Board,  we  now  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
12  would  cure  that  split.  On  this  point, 
It  is  important  at  the  very  beginnms  to 
clear  up  a  misconception  that  has  been 
permitted  to  gam  some  currency. 
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Critics  have  suggested  that  the  plan 
merely  substitutes  for  unmanageable 
one-man  rule  of  the  general  coun.<:el  a 
super-one-man  rule  by  the  Chairman. 
This  assertion  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The 
plan  contains  no  such  proposal.  The 
language  of  the  plan  itself  is  clear  and 
unambiguous  on  this  point:  to  dispel  this 
misconception  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  speaking 
for  the  unanimous  Board  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  have 
gone  on  record,  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally, to  state  that  no  such  thing  is  con- 
templated or  even  suggested  by  the  plan. 
The  only  powers  of  the  general  counsel 
transferred  to  the  chairman  are  those 
of  agency  housekeeping  and  the  admin- 
istrative direction  of  the  field  and  oper- 
ating forces. 

The  general  counsel's  power  over  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  is  transferred 
to  the  five-member  Board  itself,  subject 
of  course  to  the  internal  separation  of 
investigation  and  decision-making  func- 
tions required  by  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  Moreover,  the  Board 
has  announced  that,  when  plan  No.  12 
becomes  law.  it  plans  to  adopt  safeguards 
for  the  rights  of  parties  coming  before  it 
that  will  go  even  beyond  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  These  additional 
safeguards  are  intended  to  assure  that 
there  will  not  be  even  the  shadow  of  a 
question  of  the  agency's  complete  im- 
partiality in  the  handling  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  nor  even  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  prejudgment  of  any  case. 

Under  the  Board's  proposal  its  power 
of  initial  review — in  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  cases  which  might  come  to  it  ini- 
tially as  a  policy  question — would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  power 
to  say  that,  on  the  facts  turned  up  by 
preliminary  Investigation,  it  looks  as  If 
the  case  merits  a  full-dress  investigation 
and  a  formal  decision  based  upon  a 
sworn  record.  Reposing  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  an  ofBcer  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commission — as  is  the  case 
today — is  a  quite  different  thing.  In  the 
hands  of  an  independent  ofBcer,  It 
amounts  to  the  sweeping  power  to  with- 
hold from  the  Commission  itself  the 
power  to  implement  and  enforce  the  de- 
cisions and  rules  that  it  Is  empowered 
and  directed  by  Congress  to  make. 

Just  how  this  can  work  was  clearly  re- 
vealed recently  in  the  case  of  the  build- 
ing industry's  plea  to  the  Board  for  relief 
from  turmoil  which  the  industry's  man- 
agement and  labor  representatives  said 
the  union  security  restrictions  of  the  law 
were  causing.  Appearing  before  the 
Board  to  make  a  statement  on  the  Issue, 
the  general  counsel  simply  announced  be 
had  adopted  the  poUcy  of  not  issuing 
complaints  where  the  activities  of  labor 
and  management  in  the  building  trades 
were  technically  illegal  but  would  have 
been  lawful  were  they  able  to  obtain  the 
union  shop  elections  that  they  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  obtain  t)ecause  of  cer- 
tain seasonal  and  organizational  factors 
in  the  industry.  By  the  general  coun- 
sel's announcement,  in  the  course  of  his 
statement  to  the  Board  members,  their 
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consideration  of  the  question  becam« 
largely  acadetnic.  The  general  counsel, 
acting  well  within  his  final  authority 
over  the  issuance  of  complaints,^ iiad 
made  it  clear  that  the  Board  would  rt«ver 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
question.  In  fact,  he  revealed  to  the 
Board  members  and  the  interested  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
pursuing  such  a  policy  all  along. 

The  Board,  which  has  never  passed  on 
the  issue,  now  will  never  have  a  chance 
to  exercise  the  power  Congress  sup- 
posedly conferred  only  upon  it  and  the 
courts  to  interpret  our  national  labor 
policy.  I  mention  this  instance  without 
passing  in  any  way  upon  the  merits  of 
the  matter  or  the  soundness  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  decision.  I  mention  the 
matter  only  as  an  Illustration  of  how 
easily  the  general  counsel,  as  a  wholly 
independent  officer,  may  completely 
close  the  door  to  a  whole  field  of  enforce- 
ment of  a  right  in  the  Board's  face.  This 
can  happen  wherever  or  whenever  the 
uncontrolled  general  counsel  arrives  at 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  different 
from  that  reached  by  the  Board.  More- 
over, his  refusal  to  act,  even  through  ar- 
bitrary, is  unlimited  and  beyond  any  re- 
view whatever — either  by  the  Board  or 
by  the  courts.  The  Board  and  the  courts 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider his  refusal  to  act.  let  alone  being 
able  either  to  agree  or  disagree  with  him 
as  a  matter  of  decision. 

This  is  one  fantastic  facet  of  the  evil 
farce  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  12 
will  demolish.  It  will  replace  this  Alice 
in  Wonderland  comedy  of  divided  and 
Inverted  authority  with  a  unified  admin- 
istration of  the  national  labor  policy. 

As  the  courts  and  this  Congress  have 
long  recognized,  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  labor  pohcy  is  not  a  matter  of 
private  combat  between  private  litigants, 
nor  is  it  a  matter  for  enforcement  by 
public  combat  between  the  two  seg- 
ments of  a  double-headed  administra- 
tive agency.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the 
labor  policy  does  imcertainty  and  con- 
fusion so  plainly  thwart  the  very  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  policy  itself.  How 
can  peaceftil  and  fair  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  be  fostered  when 
the  very  rules  of  such  relationships 
are  the  center  of  a  storm  of  friction  be- 
tween two  segments  of  the  agency  which 
must  enforce  those  rules.  This  objec- 
tive can  be  achieved  only  when  the  policy 
clearly  and  unmistakably  enunciated  by 
the  Congress  Is  given  a  uniform  enforce- 
ment by  a  single-headed  agency.  In- 
dustrial peace  is  not  maintained  or  fos- 
tered by  litigation,  friction,  and  conflict. 
It  can  best  be  brought  to  flower  by  ne- 
gotiation and  settlement.  But  such  ad- 
justments t)ecome  impossible  when  two 
authorities  are  given  power  over  the 
applicable  rules  and  they  then  come  into 
conflict  over  th^  application  of  the  rules. 

That  is  precisely  the  situation  that 
confronts  us  today  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  between  the  5-member 
Board  and  the  general  counsel.  It 
is  that  impossible  situation  which  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  12  remedies. 


Tbe  Late  Maj.  Thomas  B.  McGoirc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NXW  JEISTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Howell,  and  I  join  In  an- 
noimcing  to  the  Congress  that  on  Wed- 
nesday. May  17,  at  3  p.  m.,  the  body  of 
Maj.  Thomas  B.  McGuire  winner  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  celebrated  Air  Force  aces  of 
World  War  II  will  be  brought  to  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  Virginia  for 
burial.  The  decision  to  make  Arlington 
the  final  resting  place  of  the  hero  of  the 
Pacific  air  jvar  was  made  by  his  father, 
Thomas  B.  McGuire,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
who  will  fiy  to  Washington  for  the  cere- 
mony with  a  number  of  relatives  and 
close  friends  of  the  late  Air  Force  officer. 

My  colleague  joins  with  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  hero,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  district  where  Mc- 
Guire Air  Force  Base  is  located.  This 
major  Army  Air  Force  base  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  valiant  record  compilML 
by  Major  McGuire  during  his  period  of 
service. 

Major  McGuire's  body  was  recently 
returned  from  the  Pacific  theater,  the 
scene  of  the  combat  exploits  which  won 
for  him  the  highest  honors  awarded  by 
the  military  services.  At  the  time  of  his  • 
death.  Major  McGuire  had  destroyed  38 
enemy  airplanes  in  aerial  combat,  and 
had  become  legendary  throughout  the 
Air  Force.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  conspicuous  gallantry  In 
action  over  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 
during  December  25  and  26,  1944.  Dur- 
ing those  2  days  Major  McGuire  shot 
down  7  Japanese  fighters  while  lead- 
ing a  flight  of  15  P-38  Lightnings  flying 
as  top  cover  for  heavy  bombers  attack- 
ing Mabalacat  Airdrome  and  Clark  Field 
on  Luzon.  As  the  formation  crossed 
Luzon  on  Christmas  Day,  It  was  attacked 
by  20  Japanese  fighters.  In  the  battle 
that  followed.  Major  McGuire  shot  down 
three  enemy  planes.  In  two  of  the  en- 
gagements he  was  outnumbered  3  to 
1.  The  third  plane  was  destroyed 
while  attacking  another  pilot  in  Mc- 
Guire's flight.  Although  McGuire's  guns 
jammed,  he  continued  to  attack  and 
brought  another  enemy  plane  into  his 
wingman's  line  of  fire,  thus  aiding  in  a 
fourth  victory. 

The  following  day  he  volunteered  to 
lead  an  escort  squadron  to  Clark  Field. 
Over  the  target  one  of  the  bombers  was 
hit  by  flak.  As  the  bomber  left  the  for- 
mation it  was  attacked  by  Japanese 
fighters.  McGuire  entered  the  fight  and 
deliberately  exposed  him5elf  to  enemy 
fire  to  enable  the  crippled  bomber  to  es- 
cape. He  shot  down  one  plane  and  was 
attacked  by  four  more.  He  outmaneu- 
vered  the  four,  shot  one  down,  and  pur- 
sued the  other  three.  He  destroyed  one 
of  them  before  leaving  the  scene  to  join 
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his  formation.  On  the  way  out  of  the 
target  area,  McGuire  shct  down  another 
enemy  aircraft,  his  fourth  fo-  the  day. 
bringing  his  total  to  38  enemy  planes 
destroyed 

Major  McGuir«  died  attempting  to 
save  a  fellow  pilot.  On  January*  7.  1945. 
he  wa  leading  a  flight  of  P-38s  over  a 
Japanese  held  airstrip  on  Negroe  Island, 
when  a  lone  Japanese  plane  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  concealment  of  the 
clouds  The  Japanese  began  his  attack 
while  the  P-38  formation  was  at  2  OOO 
feet  where  it  hoped  to  intercept  enemy 
planes  taking  oCf.  McGuire  led  his 
squadron  into  a  tight  Lufbar^-.  snaring 
the  Zero  inside.  The  Japanese  made  a 
sharp  turn  in  an  effort  to  break  out  of  the 
trap,  but  the  P-38s  stayed  with  him  all 
the  way  down  to  200  feet.  The  forma- 
tion scattered  and  the  enemy  pilot 
maneuvered  into  position  on  the  tail  of 
one  of  the  Lightnings.  The  attacked 
pilot  called  for  help  on  the  radio  and 
McGuire  responded.  He  was  so  close  to 
the  gro'inJ  that  ais  aircraft  fell  off  and 
crashed.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  risk 
he  took  and  knew  full  well  the  small 
likelihood  of  success  in  what  he  at- 
tempted, but  in  order  to  rescue  his  com- 
rade he  sacrificed  his  life. 

Major  McGuire.  who  was  23  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  born  in 
Ridgewood.  N.  J  .  and  hved  in  Paterson 
during  his  youth.  Prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor he  was  an  aeronautical  engineering 
student  at  Georgia  Tech.  While  in 
school  he  was  an  officer  in  the  ROTC 
Coast  Artillery  Antiaircraft  Unit.  Upon 
,  completion  of  his  juruor  year  at  college 
he  returned  to  Ridgewood  and  entered 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  July  1941.  He 
won  his  wini;s  at  Randolph  Field.  Tex., 
and  was  a.ssi>;ned  to  duty  in  Alaska,  and 
thence  to  the  Aleutians  in  May  1942.  He 
returned  to  this  country  after  6  months' 
service,  and  after  a  short  time  at  Glen- 
dale.  Calif  ,  was  sent  to  New  Guinea,  and 
then  to  Leyte.  which  was  the  scene  oX 
much  of  his  combat  experience. 

Major  McGuire  had  been  awarded  be- 
sides the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  three  Silver  Stars, 
six  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  two 
Purple  Hearts,  two  Distinguished  Unit 
Badges,  and  the  Air  Medal  with  14  oak 
leaf  clusters. 


CurtailmeBt  of  Poatal  Serricc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVEa 

Thursday,  May  II.  1950 

Mr  TALTIIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recokd  1  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

Cmr  or  Bcttalo. 
Omn  or  tmi  Cmr  CLtrnx, 

Mat  9,  19S0. 
Bon   Amtmo.nt  F  Tiuminio. 
Uouje   of   Brpfeientattiei, 

WasHtngtvn.  D   C 
Dbab  S*»      At   •  McBiua   lit   ihe   Cnmmon 
ObuncU  u:  ibe  Clt;  ui  BuHaIo,  N.  Y  .  heia  ua 


Tuesday.  May  3,  1950.  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  proposed  curtailment  In  poatal  servic* 
wa^  adopted,  copy  of  which  la  transmitted  to 
you  herewith. 

Very  truly  yours. 

D«.  JOSiPH  J.  TBONOLomc, 

City  Clerk. 

PaOCTED'NGS       or       THE       COMMON       COUKCIL, 

Bvrr.KLo.  N.  Y  ,  Mat  2.  1950 

■ISOLCnCN    128 — POST.\I.  CrHTAILMEKT 

(By  Mr.  Coolev ) 

Whereas  it  has  just  been  learned  that  the 
United  States  Post  OSce  Department  con- 
templates a  curtailment  in  postal  service;  and 

Whereas  the  curtailment  of  this  Important 
service  will  allow  only  one  delivery  of  mail 
dally,  which  will  cause  serious  inconvenience 
and  hardship  for  business  people  and  those 
using   the   malls   for   personal   reasons:    and 

Whereas  curtailment  of  postal  services  will 
result  in  unemployment :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo  being  opposed  to  any  curtail- 
ment in  postal  service,  hereby  directs  the 
city  clerk  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Postmaster  General  and  to  the 
area  Senators  and  Congressmea. 

Adopted. 


Address  of  Hon.  Paal  G.  Hoffman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHCSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman.  Administrator,  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  before  the 
Textile  Workers  Union,  CIO  convention, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  3,  1950: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Rleve,  since  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity of  thanking  your  organization  for 
the  loyal  support  extended  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  also  of  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  of  the  good  work  of 
•ome  of  your  ofBcers  in  our  behalf. 

Wesley  Cook,  national  director  of  your 
rayon  and  synthetic  yarns  division.  Is  with 
our  mission  in  Austria;  Ken  Douty,  your 
Georgia  State  director,  is  with  us  in  Prance, 
both  on  leave  of  absence.  Another  of  your 
ofBcers.  your  research  director,  Sol  Burkln. 
conducted  a  study  of  the  British  textile  in- 
dustry for  the  U  K  mission  at  the  .special  in- 
vitation of  our  then  mission  chief,  Thomaa 
Flnletter.  We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  co- 
operbtlon  and  assistance  of  George  B&ldanzl. 

So  I  feel  that  our  organizations  have  strong 
bond*.  I  assure  you  that  we  count  heavily 
on  your  understanding  and  contlnuirig  sup- 
port If  any  of  your  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention entertain  any  doubts  whatever  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  our  program 
I  am  sure  it  is  because  we  have  been  at  fault 
in  not  making  our  aims  understood. 

I  realize  that  you  are  iraraedlateiy  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  unemployment 
In  year  industry  I  know  that  you  are  nat- 
urally concerned  with  the  Impact  that  ECA 
pnigrains,  formulated  *lth  the  purpose  cf 
balancing  International  trade  at  a  high  level, 
xnay  have  on  unemployment 

However.  befi)re  approaching  that  dUcu.i- 
■lon.  I  would  like  Ural  to  describe  the  world 
situation  as  I  »««  it. 

On  my  return  fmm  Europe  recently,  I 
glanced  at  the  first  Americtm  newspapers  I 


had  seen  in  10  days.  The  headlines  were  de- 
voted to  H-bombs,  mysterious  flying  saucers, 
the  latest  spy  hunts,  and  other  se.isational 
news.  The  second  section  bristled  with  ads 
of  movies  dealing  with  World  War  II.  reviews 
of  books  on  World  War  II,  and  so  f  )rth  and 
BO  forth.  Only  In  one  or  two  pap.  rs  did  I 
see  any  articles  stressing  the  fact  t  lat  here 
and  now  we — the  American  people— are  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  titanic  struggle  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

That  conflict  is  between  the  free  world 
and  the  slave  world  of  Russian  communism. 
The  stake  is  western  civilization  Itself.  The 
challenge  is  to  the  basic  principle  of  that 
civilization — its  faith  in  man  as  an  Individ- 
ual. The  realities  of  this  fateful  world  sit- 
uation are.  I  suppose,  hard  to  grasp.  There 
are  few  headlines  and  little  obvloui  drama 
in  what  has  been  called  the  cold  war.  There 
are  no  jet  planes,  no  guided  missiles,  no  giant 
bombers.  Yet  the  fate  of  free  mar  every- 
where hangs  in  the  balance. 

There  are  four  fronts  in  this  mighty  con- 
flict in  which  we  are  so  Intensely  involved. 
They  are  economic,  political,  informational, 
and  military.  As  in  modem  warfare,  where 
the  battles  are  fought  on  these  sane  four 
fronts,  the  drama  is  confined  to  the  spectacu- 
lar fourth  front — the  exploits  of  the  warriors 
with  the   modern  engines  of  destruction. 

But  in  this  gigantic  conflict  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  world  it  Is  crystal  clear 
that  battles  are  constantly  being  waged  on 
the  unspectacular  three  fronts — economic, 
political,  and  Informational.  And  they  must 
be  won  by  us  If  we  are  to  prevent  the  out- 
break on  that  fourth  front  which  would  mean 
the  change  from  the  cold  to  the  shooting  war 
with  all  its  terrifying  Implications  for  man- 
kind. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  In  your  minds  as  to 
whether  tangible  results  can  be  obtained 
from  pressing  the  fight  on  the  other  three 
fronts — economic,  political,  and  inlorma- 
tional — I  ask  you  to  witness  the  fact  that 
since  1945.  when  the  end  of  the  war  came — • 
but  no  peace — the  Kremlin  has  extended 
its  baleful  domination,  through  the  employ- 
ment of  its  cold  war  techniques,  to  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Hungary,  Albania.  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Manchuria — without  firing  a 
shot.  Without  any  action  on  that  spectac- 
ular fourth  front.  Soviet  Russia  has  obtained 
domination  of  more  territory  and  more  peo- 
ple than  any  nation  in  history  has  ever  ac- 
quired through  a  shooting  war. 

We  are  winning  the  cold  war  in  western 
Europe — and  winning  it  by  means  appropri- 
ate to  our  end.  which  is  a  strong,  free  Europe 
able  to  be  self-sustaining  without  extraordi- 
nary outside  assistance  after  Marshall-plan 
aid  terminates.  Cur  methods  have  been 
to  provide  food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  for 
the  Ul-clad.  housing  for  the  homeless,  tools 
for  the  workers,  essential  machines  for  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  and  the  application 
of  the  most  modern  methods,  through  tech- 
nological advice  in  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture, so  that  output  per  man-hour  may 
be  Increased.  We  are  winning — and  our 
gains  are  evident — despite  Soviet  attempts 
to  sabotage  our  efforts  in  every  unscrupulous 
way  imagin.tble. 

With  our  help,  this  is  what  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe  have  Ijeen  able  to  accom- 
plish: There  has  been  a  20-percent  increase 
in  Industrial  prodvictlon  over  the  prewar 
level.  Agriculture  has  been  restored  to  ap- 
proximately Its  prewar  level.  Inflation  ha* 
been  brought  under  control.  There  is  food 
enough  not  only  to  give  the  people  a  better 
than  sustaining  diet  but  to  provide  workers 
with  enough  ener»cy  to  apply  themselves  to 
their  Jobs  and  produce  Wages  are  higher 
and  living  conditions  have  improved.  Com- 
munism has  been  held  at  bay,  democratic 
institutions  preserved.  Individual  freedoms 
•trengther.ed. 

Nevertheless.  all  these  encouraging 
achievemt'nt.s  can  be  Jeopardized  v:r.'.e»3 
theee  countries,  by  the  time  Marsliall-pian 
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Kid  ends,  find  themselves  In  a  poeltion  to 
earn  the  dollars  they  need  to  buy  the  vital 
necessities  which  they  can  obtain  only  from 
the  United  States.  Their  cotton  mills  cant 
operate  unless  they  receire_the  raw  material 
from  us;  mcxlemizatlon  pit>grain8  can't  be 
carried  out  without  essential  machine  tools 
that  are  procurable  only  from  us;  agricul- 
ture cannot  develop  to  its  full  potential  with- 
out the  necessary  modern  Implements  that 
are  obtainable  only  here. 

II  the  dollar  gap  is  to  be  closed  without 
serious  consequences,  Etirope,  between  now 
and  1953.  must  effect  savings  of  more  than 
*1,OCO.OOO.OOO  and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
her  earnings  by  something  less  than  that 
amount.  She  will  have  to  buy  a  biilicn  less 
and  earn  a  billion  more. 

Provided  these  goals  are  achieved  and  a 
reajcaable  amount  of  capital  Investments 
are  made  abroad.  I  believe  that  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  western  Europe 
can  be  brought  Into  balance  at  a  figure  be- 
tween 83.0OO.000.00O  and  $3,500,000,000  That 
would  protect  our  employment  and  at  tiie 
same  time  create  an  economically  healthy 
Europe. 

Of  the  $1000,000.000  in  Increased  earnings 
required  by  Europe,  not  over  $400,000,000 
will  come  from  additional  exporT.£.  and  con- 
sidering cur  economy  as  a  wnole.  that  $400,- 
000,000  cannot  conceivably  affect  us  adversely 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  produalon  In  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $140,000,000,000 
In  wholesale  Talue  In  1949. 

IX  the  dollar  gap  were  to  be  closed  as 
of  this  moment — il  exports  from  dollar  areas 
In  Europe  were  reduced  to  what  Europe  can 
currently  pay  for  with  her  present  earnings — 
It  would  mean  a  $3,000,000,000  drop  In  ex- 
ports— and  that  would  obvicusly  create  un- 
employment here  and  generally  threaten  otir 
ppoeperlty. 

Now  I  want  frankly  and  firmly  to  grasp 
the  tlUstle  of  senous  unemployment  In  the 
textile  industry.  I  know  there  are  mere 
unemployed  in  New  England  than  in  seme 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  knew  a 
good  many  of  those  New  England  \:rem- 
ployed  are  in  the  woolen  mills. 

I  have  not  been  one  of  those  who  locik 
upon  unemployment  merely  a£  a  statiitical 
matter.  An  unemployed  worker.  wltt.out  In- 
come. Is  net  only  In  a  tragic  situation  for 
himse'.f  and  his  family,  but  he  Is  not  a 
good  cttttomer  for  the  products  cX  industry. 
Working  people  need  Incomes  tc  be  cus- 
tomers, and  businessmen  need  coatco^rs  so 
they  can  employ  workers. 

I  suggest  that  we  look  at  the  latest  figure* 
iroEO.  the  Department  cf  Commerce  about 
Imports  and  compare  them  with  flgtires  on 
our  domestic  production.  Let  s  find  cut  pre- 
cisely bow  rnuch  competition  there  is  In  the 
textile  field. 

Last  year  wool  fabrics  production  In  the 
United  States  was  35C  JCO  000  linear  yards. 
Total  Imports  amounted  to  6.000  000  yards,  or 
1.7  percent  of  our  production.  I  wish  to  em- 
plMMriae  that  most  ct  these  tmporu  are  spec- 
ial patterns  and  ;types  c^  fabrics  which  are 
particularly  adaptable  to  European  produc- 
tion and  not  generally  produced  economtcally 
In  the  United  States.  Any  Inereass  in  im- 
parts of  woolen  fabrics  from  Etiro^e  W3tild 
undoubtedly  be  of  these  having  these  same 
charseteristles. 

Cotton  fabrics  production  here  l&&t  year 
was  9.2S6,0CO.CCQ  square  yards  as  against  total 
teaporta  of  19.7+1.000  These  Importa  repre- 
sented only  OJ  percent  of  our  dcraesuc  pro- 
diietkm. 

Production  of  rayon  fabrics  In  ihe  United 
Statas  last  year  was  1,939.631.000  linear  yards. 
Total  Imports  axnouated  to  443.300  or  C.03 
percent  of  otir  production. 

Since  these  fiirures  en  imports  retavsent 
the  world-wide  picture,  IX  the  data  were  con- 
fined to  the  Exircpean  countries  tiMse  tiny 
percentages  would  be  even  smaller 

I;  seen:5  clear  to  me  that  we  cr:.nt  meet 
the  pxoulem  oi  unemployment  In  tiie  tcxule 


tndu£try  In  the  United  States  by  cutting  off 
this  modest — this  infinitesimal — volume  at 
ImpcH^s  from  western  Europe. 

In  Xact.  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  iX  we  cut 
off  imports — in  any  ind'ostry — we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  down  experts.  And  that 
would  really  create  unempIo\-ment  in  this 
country.  Net  ]ust  in  one  industry,  but  ia 
many.  And  it  would  spread.  We  all  kaow 
about  the  chain  reaction  that  unemploy- 
ment In  any  one  indusuy  can  create. 

The  way  to  solve  unemployment  in  the 
teitiie  industry — or  again,  in  any  industry — 
is  to  expand  our  domestic  consumption,  and 
IncreiLse  our  exports.  That  means  that  we 
mus*  exploit  our  mass  production  methods 
to  the  fullest  to  produce  gcxods  at  prices 
that  people  can  afford  to  pay.  And.  it  means 
that  we  must  not — not  even  for  a  moment — 
forget  that  if  other  countries  cannct  seU 
to  us.  they  cannot  buy  from  us. 

This  I  know  sounds  like  an  over-simpUfl- 
catlcn  of  a  problem.  Actually,  the  problem 
Is  as  simple  as  that — it  is  the  solution  that 
becomes  more  complex.  There  would  not  be 
time,  at  this  large  convention,  to  go  into 
the  details  of  a  possible  solution.  But  there 
la  one,  and  It  must  not  Just  be  fcrand — it 
must  be  put  into  effect.  And  it  can  be  done 
by  the  Industries  and  unices  of  this  country. 
"ITiey  have  never  yet  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  changing  conditions.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  meet  this  one.  and  that  they 
will  net  do  it  by  what  appears  to  be  an  easy 
out — Eurpius  dumping.  That  wotild  be  a 
temporary  alleviation — not  a  cure. 

I  do  not  wijsh  to  leave  with  ycu  the  im- 
prccsion  that  even  if  Europe,  by  1952.  is  In  a 
poeiticn  to  cam  all  the  dollars  the  requires, 
all  her  problems  will  be  solved.  Fundamen- 
tally, there  must  be  a  closer  union  of  the 
free  nations  of  Europe,  a  willingness  on  their 
part  to  draw  together  and  work  together 
more  harmoniously  and  purposefully  than 
they  are  now  doing,  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic fronts.  Even  that  will  not  be  enos.-rt. 
V.'e  must  help  these  nations  in  their  e^ 
Europe  needs  lis.  but  we  also  need  her. 
destinies  are  inevitably  J-jtned.  I  sec 
chance  for  an  enduring  peace  unless  Eiur'J-j-e 
becomes  strong  and  prosperous.  It  was  the 
poet,  John  Donne,  who  said  a  long  time  ago 
that  no  man  Is  an  uland  unto  lilmwlf  That 
can  Ije  said  with  equal  venty  of  nrttmis.  To- 
day America  is  sircng,  prosperous,  blessed 
ah^ve  every  nation  on  earth.  But  she  is 
still  net  an  iiland  suScient  unto  herself. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  need  each 
other.  Economic  Integraticn  in  Eurcp*.  of 
Itself  and  by  Itself,  Is  net  enctigh.  There 
must  be  a  knitting  together  of  all  these  Ires 
nations,  econom.cally.  militanly.  and  polit- 
ically. Benjamin  Franklin  s  words — we  miist 
all  hang  together  or  assuredly  we  shall  all 
hing  9eparate^y — are  most  apposite  to  this 
situation  m  which  we  find  curselves. 

Together — and  only  tcgcther — can  we  win 
this  cold  war  and  buUd  a  peace  so  strong  and 
l*«*<"g  that  no  a^gresscr  of  today  or  piten- 
tlal  aggressor  of  the  future  will  dare  to 
violate  tt. 


A  Covtesy  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONQHUE 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REWiESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Mav  11.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  Interesting  edi- 
torial containing  a  tribute  to  our  yrsting- 
sters  which  appeared  in  the  May  10.  1950, 
issue  ol  the  Worcester  (^£ass.)  Telegram. 


In  spite  cf  many  dire  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  most  of  our  American  youth 
today  are  Christian-minded  and  Chns- 
tian-acting.  The  sxiggestion  of  the  teen- 
agers at  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y..  for  a 
Courtesy  Week  is  a  commendable  in- 
spiration and  might  well  be  adopted 
by  every  community  throughout  the 
country. 

The  article  follows: 

A  CotrrrssT  Week 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mere  discoiiraging 
signs  of  cur  times  that  it  became  headline 
nev»-s  when  the  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y..  a  Westchester  County  community,  de- 
cided to  try  out  the  gentle  art  of  being 
courteous  to  cne  anotlaer  for  a  whole  week. 

Visitors  to  Mount  Verncn  this  week  are 
likely  to  be  surprised  to  find  h^w  much  real 
courtesy  people  can  muster  up,  although  it 
mti5t  be  said  tii.it  Mount  Vemonites  say  they 
are  virually  pretty  polite  anyway.  This  week, 
however,  they  will  be  even  more  polite;  there 
wUl  be  smiling  traffic  cops,  eager  assistance 
to  help  elderly  fcllcs  across  tnisy  streets  and 
a  return  to  an  era  when  folks  seemed  to 
take  courtesy  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  n&t 
something  for  which  to  be  awarded  a  special 
medal. 

It  all  started  when  a  trio  of  teen  agers,  of 
all  people,  persuaded  Mayor  William  H.  Hu»- 
sey  that  he  should  proclaim  the  week  as  a 
••coTirtesy  week."  The  mayor  agreed  with 
the  youngsters  that  perhaps  much  of  the 
world's  troubles  do  ccme  from  the  fact  that 
too  many  persons  are  inconsiderate  erf  cne 
another.  Pertiaps  Mount  Vemcn  cotild  lead 
the  way  back  to  a  courteous  age,  a  period  of 
gallant  manners  when  life  was  casual  and  a 
lot  happier. 

Ii  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  so.  It  Is 
perhaps  slightly  encotiraglng  that  the  idea 
for  a  courtesy  week  did  come  from  som« 
teen  agers. 


Presxient  Tmnum's  Speech  at  Rareaaa, 
Nebr.,  M  VUj  8,  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  otir 
pec  pie- minded  President.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, on  his  westward  dedicatory  tour, 
had  occasion  to  stap  at  Pavenna.  Nebr., 
on  May  8.  1950.  and  while  there  ad- 
dressed a  splendid  crowd,  as  f ollcws : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayca'.  It  la 
good  tc  see  all  of  you  here  m  Ravenna  this 
evening.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of 
your  major  ;a-oblems,  soil  conserTation.  I 
hope  aome  (rf  you  were  list«iing  to  my  raln- 
made  speech  In  Lincoln  this  afternoon.  We 
had  a  terrific  rain  there,  and  my  thought  was 
whether  they  wanted  rain  n^oct  than  they 
did  the  President  or  wanted  the  President 
more  than  they  did  the  rain. 

Our  growing  population  and  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  require  better  and  better  use  of 
our  farmlands.  That  Is  why  the  dust  stores 
in  the  Great  Plains  this  spring  have  cataed 
conce^  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

The  farmers  of  thi«  country  know  a  great 
deal  tnore  about  dust  and  other  conservation 
prohlems  t^*"  they  did  20  years  ago.  Since 
the  "black  blixaards"  cf  the  thirties,  farmers 
and  the  Government,  working  together,  have 
developed  an  effective  sell  eonaerratlon  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  the  soil  conservation 
districts,  *"rt   the  agricultural  oozucrvation 
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program,  mlllioni  of  »ct«b  ot  land  are  now 
being  fanned  with  the  b««t  aclentlflc  prac- 
tice*. 

In  the  Great  Plalna.  wi  ImportAnt  aid  to 
conserTation  is  provided  by  shelter-belts  of 
trees     Fifteen  yvars  a^o  last  month  the  first 
tree  was  planted   for   the   ftrst    shelter-be'.t. 
Now.  I  was  m  the  Senate  at  that  time,  and 
I  never  heard  as  much  arfoiment  against  any- 
thing In  my  life.    The  arguments  were  Just 
as  11  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  If  we 
planted  a  few  trees.     We  planted  the  trees. 
In    fact    25000    miles    of    shelter-belts    were 
planted.     You  remember  that  many  people 
scoffed  at  the  Idea  of  growing  trees  on  the 
Plains      I  Wish  you  could  have  heard  some 
of  the  Senators  that  are  still  there,  making 
speeches  against  the  8l:>elter-belt.    They  said 
tt  was  just  a  l>oondoogle.    But  today  the  trees 
are  growing,  and  they  are  breaking  the  force 
of  the  Wind.    Of  course,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  yet  before  we  lick  the  problems  of  dust 
azKl  sell  erosion,  and  floods. 

We  have  got  to  move  forward  as  far  as  we 
can.  to  find  better  conservation  practices,  and 
then  put  them  Into  effect.  We  need  more  of 
the  kind  of  pioneering  work  you  people 
around  here  have  long  been  doing  with  stub- 
ble-mulch farming.  We  have  got  to  keep 
right  on  until  we  are  stire  there  will  never 
be  another  diist  bowl. 

There  Is  another  thing  we  have  learned 
about  soil  conservation,  that  Is  that  good 
conservation  Is  good  business.  The  man  who 
manages  his  farm  with  good  conservation 
practices  will  have  a  permanent  and  steady 
Income. 

We  arc  going  to  keep  right  on  moving  ahead 
with  sell  conservation,  Just  bs  we  are  with 
the  other  programs  that  will  lead  to  more 
prosperity  and  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 
such  as  Improvements  in  our  social-security 
system.  Federal  aid  to  States  to  help  them 
Improve  schools,  a  broad  Nation-wide  health 
program,  and  better  housing. 

Above  ail,  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on 
working  for  world  peace. 

Now.  I  am  out  here  on  this  trip  to  tell  you 
Just  exactly  what  Is  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton, to  give  you  ftrat-hand  Information  about 
what  1  have  been  trying  to  do  as  President. 
I  came  out  here  over  the  country  In  1&48 
and  told  you  what  I  hoped  to  do.  I  talked 
to  you  Tery  frankly.  I  talked  to  you  aa 
one  of  your  citizens.  I  am  talking  to  you 
now  as  yovir  hired  man.  You  decided  to 
put  me  back  In  the  Presidency,  aiul  I  have 
come  out  here  and  I  am  going  all  the  way 
across  the  country  almost  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  tell  you  Jtist  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  and  I  am  tellmg  It  to  you 
first-hand  so  It  can't  be  yarbled,  I  am 
letting  you  listen  to  me.  »Jid  look  at  me 
and  see  If  you  still  think  I  am  the  same 
fellow  that  was  out  hero  trying  to  get  you 
to  vote  for  me  In  1948. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  on  working 
In  the  public  Interest.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  balance  the  economy  of  this  country  so 
that  the  farmers,  the  worklngman  and 
the  businessman  will  have  a  fair  share  of 
the  tremendous  Income  that  the  country  has 
now  We  have  the  greatest  national  Income 
we  have  had  In  the  last  3  or  4  years  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  Income  has 
been  rather  equitably  distributed— the  farm- 
ers, the  laborei-8  and  the  businessmen  have 
all  hat:  their  fair  share. 

Everybody  has  been  put  Into  the  position 
of  tielng  a  part  of  the  economic  situation 
of  the  United  States.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  keep  that  up.  and  If  we  keep  that 
up  and  Improve  It,  we  will  come  to  the 
point  where  we  will  have  peace  In  the  world. 
Because,  our  economic  situation  being 
strong,  our  defense  situation  being  strong, 
the  people  In  the  world  who  are  not  for 
the  things  th?t  we  believe  In  will  not 
directly  attack  us. 


And  we  don't  want  to  attack  anybody. 
All  we  want  is  peace  In  the  world,  so  that 
the  distribution  of  things  all  over  the  world 
will  be  Just  like  we  want  them  here  at  home. 

Now.  if  you  people  will  support  that  sort 
of  program.  I  am  very  sure  that  we  can  put 
It  over.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am  out  here, 
to  tell  you  what  It  means. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  reception  I  have  received  today 
across  the  State  of  Iowa.  Thousands  of 
people  stood  In  the  rain  at  Lincoln  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say  about  the  farm  program. 
People  have  come  out  to  see  whether  their 
President  Is  what  he  was  when  he  was  a 
candidate. 

Now  then,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  Just 
exactly  what  I  stand  for.  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  whole  country  what  I  stand  for. 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  whole  country  what 
I  am  trying  to  do — and  with  your  help  I 
will  get  It  done. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Tariff  To  Equalize  Wage  Rate  Paid 
American  Labor 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

Of    WEST  VIHGINI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  trade  magazine  Made  in 
America,  there  is  an  article  pertaining 
to  the  tariff  as  a  measure  tc  equalize  the 
uage  rate  paid  the  American  worker. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

That  under  ovir  foreign  trade  program.  If 
we  enter  Into  a  trade  agreement,  for  example, 
with  Canada  or  any  other  country,  whose 
labor  standards  more  nearly  approach  our 
own,  the  same  reduction  In  the  rate  of  duty 
extended  to  any  of  these  countries  Is  auto- 
matically extended  to  all  other  countries, 
such  as  Japan,  etc.  For  example,  on  wool 
gloves  which  sell  for  $2  90  per  dozen  In  Ja- 
pan and  $7.C7  for  like  merchandise  from  all 
other  countries,  the  same  rate  of  duty  ap- 
plies to  all  imported  gloves. 

That  by  doing  this,  we  reward  t^e  low-cost 
producing  countries,  and.  of  courW^lt  en- 
ables them  to  take  over  the  American  market, 
not  only  from  the  American  producers,  but 
from  all  other  higher-cost  producing  coun- 
tries, as  well? 

This  is  a  true  statement  so  far  as  It 
goes  into  the  manner  in  which  trade 
treaties  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  same  wages  and  cost  of  production  in 
the  various  governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  inability  of  trade  treaties  to  meet 
such  conditions. 

However,  it  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  trade  treaties 
are  not  all  ahke  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  rates  upon  the  admission  of  goods 
and  merchandise  that  are  now  admitted 
into  our  country. 

Nor  does  it  make  plain  that  tariff 
rates  under  our  tariff  laws  are  based  on 
the  value  of  such  goods  when  they  reach 
America ;  that  none  are  admitted  on  the 
values  prevailing  in  the  country  of 
exportatioa 


In  all  our  former  tariff  legislation.  In- 
cluding our  present  tariff  laws,  we  only 
exacted  equal  tariff  rates,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  such  goods  in  the  country 
of  exportation.  Such  tariff  rates  ap- 
plied to  all  export  countries,  regardless 
of  the  low  standard  of  wages  earned. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress 
would  or  could,  in  the  face  of  the  exist- 
ing favorite-nation  treaties  with  certain 
foreign  nations,  break  and  destroy  such 
solemn  treaties  and  exact  from  low- 
standard  countries  a  higher  rate  of  tariff 
on  imports  than  those  exacted  from 
countries  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
equality  of  competition. 

Surely,  the  same  favorite-nation  trea- 
ties would  prevent  us  from  exacting  dif- 
ferent tariff  rates  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries, as  it  now  seems  to  do  through 
trade  treaties.  If  Congress  can  exact 
different  rates,  the  same  Congress  can 
exact  different  rules  and  rates  for  admis- 
sion of  goods  and  merchandise  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  by  trade  treaties 
and  agreements. 

If  this  be  trur,  then  Congress  can,  by 
legislation,  determine  the  kind  and 
character — yes,  even  the  terms — upon 
which  our  State  Department  may  enter 
into  such  agreements.  And  if  Congress 
desires  the  State  Department  to  abrogate 
all  favorite-nation  treaties  heretofore 
made,  who  are  now  controlled  by  a  total- 
itarian government  it  should  say  so  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
will  ever  vote  to  ignore  and  destroy  any 
treaty  ever  made  by  its  government, 
with  free  and  uncontrolled  countries. 
If  I  am  right  about  this,  then  we  must 
look  to  other  methods  left  to  Congress 
and  grant  to  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers in\)ur  country,  other  necessary 
relief  that  will  enable  them  to  continue 
to  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  world, 
that  guarantees  the  highest  standard  of 
living. 

We  must  examine  thoroughly  every 
avenue  of  aid  and  protection  possible. 

We  cannot  leave  the  whole  problem  to 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  American  producer 
and  his  employees. 

Because  there  Is  a  limit  to  self-aid, 
some  of  us  believe  It  has  reached  its 
limit,  and  that  within  a  short  time  all 
foreign  manufacturers  and  producers 
win  be  enabled  by  the  adoption  of  our 
manufacturing  methods  to  produce  vast- 
ly cheaper  goods  than  they  do  today. 
We  must  meet  this  problem  now.  We 
cannot,  we  must  not  dodge  it  longer. 

We  can  grant  relief  to  the  Injured 
American  manufacturer,  whose  produc- 
tion Is  threatened,  by  granting  to  him  In 
the  way  of  a  subsidy,  a  part  of  the  tariff 
revenue  obtained  by  the  Government 
through  the  importation  of  goods. 

Congress  can  require  by  legislation  the 
State  Department  to  annul  all  trade  and 
favorlte-natlon  treaties  now  existing 
with  countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
We  can  tighten  up  the  amount  of  goods 
brought  duty  free  into  this  country  by 
travelers  and  others. 
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We  can  demand  and  reqtilre  our  Treas- 
ury Department  to  place  the  exact  Amer- 
ican value  on  all  goods  Imported. 

We  can  demand  that  any  country  re- 
ceiving loans  or  gratuities  from  us  will 
only  export  to  this  country  goods  and 
merchandise  we  do  not  produce  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can demand. 

We  could  pass  legislation,  setting  aside 
a  day  each  year  to  be  known  and  ob- 
served as  Buy  American  Day. 

All  of  us  could  concentrate  on  being 
better  and  more  sincere  Americans,  and 
work  for  its  full  production  and  employ- 
ment, so  as  to  give  us  a  true  and  lasting 
prosperity. 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  G>rporatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF  CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  12.  1950.  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  will  enter  upon  its 
seventh  year  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a  loss  to  any  depositor  in  insured  banks. 
This  remarkable  record  is  commonplace 
today  and  we  accept  present  bank  sta- 
bility as  a  matter-of-fact  occurrence  in 
our  everj-day  life.  But  it  is  not  many 
years  since  every  new  day  brought 
stories  of  bank  failures  and  tremendous 
losses  and  suffering  to  depositors.  The 
small  depositors  suffered  most  and  their 
losses  were  reflected  in  our  wavering 
economy. 

The  FDIC  was  established  in  1933  to 
protect  the  small  depositor.  That  it  has 
done  Its  job  well  is  attested  by  the  record. 
Beyond  that  it  has  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  all  depositors — it  has  main- 
tained our  banking  system  on  a  sound 
basis  and  has  helped  to  stabilize  our 
economy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  April  24. 1950, 
as  follows: 

SoL\-CNT    AKH    SUPXBSAn 

TTie  soundest  and  most  widely  accepted 
original  New  Deal  agency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  continues  to 
deserve  this  unqualified  approval. 

In  Its  latest  report  the  FDIC  states  that 
not  one  of  the  more  than  100,000,000  de- 
positors served  by  the  Insured  banks  has 
suffered  a  loss  from  bank  failure  In  more 
than  6  years. 

Total  assets  of  all  Insurtd  banks  have 
re.iched  an  all-time  peak  of  » 170,000 ,000 ,000. 
These  banks  Include  13,436  commercial  banks 
and  192  mutual  savings  tianks. 

Tlie  feeling  of  security  which  this  Insur- 
ance system  has  engendered  has  made  the 
thought  of  bank  failures  p.lmost  academic. 
In  the  words  of  Chairman  Maple  T.  Harl. 
"This  record  of  solvency  and  stability  Is  with- 
out parallel  In  the  Nation's  history." 

An  Important  aspect  .  f  the  FDIC's  useful- 
ness Is  that  It  works  as  a  preventive.    When 


people  know  their  deposits  are  safe  they  dont 
start  runs  on  banks.  Thus  the  sense  of 
panic  does  not  spread  because  It  does  not 
even  get  a  start. 

Many  a  solvent  bank  was  wrecked  In  th« 
twenties  because  panicky  depositors  with- 
drew their  funds  for  no  reason  except  that 
of  fearing  the  bank  might  close.  They  thus 
brought  on  the  thing  they  most  feared. 

Ail  that  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  FDICs 
reserves  are  now  so  ample  that  the  small 
assessments  on  the  member  banks  may  even 
be  reduced  and  possibly  te  eventually  elim- 
inated. Interest  Income  from  the  reserves 
may  be  sufflclent  to  meet  administrative 
charges.  The  original  Government  loan 
which  was  the  Initial  capital  of  the  FDIC 
has  long  since  been  repaid. 


NLRB  AdmimslnitioB  It  Mack  Broader  ii 
Scope  TbaB  Prosecatiac  and  Adja£cataf 


Veterans'  Trainini^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHITSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  PEILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heartily  congratulate  and  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagtteI 
for  his  fine  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  so  ably  and 
clearly  debating  the  issues  involved. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  House  took 
notice  of  and  effected  a  remedy  for  the 
present  situation  which  permits  so  much 
misunderstanding,  confusion,  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  veteran  trainees  and 
applicants  under  the  GI  bill.  E\ery 
Member  of  Congress  is  familiar  with  the 
discriminations  and  Injustices  which 
have  arisen  from  the  administration  of 
the  vocational  and  educational  features 
of  this  program. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
number  of  boys  who  have  experienced 
difficulty  In  adjusting  their  training 
problems.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
some  instances  of  tirbitrary  decision  by 
the  VA  militating  against  worthy,  ambi- 
tious veterans.  In  the  main,  however, 
I  think  that  VA  officials  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  fair  in  passing  upon  these  ap- 
plications. Certain  regulations  inter- 
preting organic  laws  have  been  misun- 
derstood and  have  also  worked  palpable 
and  substantial  injustice  and  hardship. 

It  is  this  condition  this  bill  seeks  to 
remedy.  It  will  regularize  the  status  and 
eligibility  of  various  schools  pronding 
veteran  training.  It  will  clarify  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  veteran  himself  and  compel 
the  VA  In  certain  cases  to  rect)gnire  his 
entitlement  to  training.  It  will  enjoin 
arbitrary,  capricious  action  by  VA  offi- 
cials in  a  large  number  of  Instances.  It 
will  Improve,  I  firmly  believe,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  training  program. 
Moreover,  it  is  stated  in  this  debate  that 
it  will  not  impose  substantial  costs  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Since  I  have  worked  for  some  time 
past  for  the  principles  of  this  bill,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  It  as  amended.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  helpful  to  our  veterans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Missorrsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  It,  1950 

Mr.  BOI.T.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
this  "separation  of  functions"  that  we 
hear  so  much  about? 

It  is  the  elementary  principle  that  the 
same  officer  should  not  prosecute  and 
then  decide  as  to  gxUlt  or  innocence.  To 
protect  this  principle.  Congress  enacted 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  re- 
quirement that  no  employee  who  en- 
gaged in  prosecution  or  investigation  of 
a  case  may  participate  in  or  advise  as  to 
the  agency  decision.  The  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  was  passed  in  1946 
and  applies  to  all  administrative  agencies 
equally.  By  the  time  of  its  enactment 
the  procedures  of  the  Labor  Board  were 
already  In  full  conformity  with  its  re- 
qmrements.  The  Labor  Board  was  al- 
ready operating  vmder  the  internal  sepa- 
ration of  the  fimctions  required  by  the 
act. 

This  is  not  what  we  have  over  at  the 
Labor  Board  today.  If  that  were  all, 
there  would  he  no  necessity  for  plan  No. 
12.  Today  a  great  number  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Labor  Board  have  been  taken 
away  from  that  agency  and  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  officer,  whose 
actions  and  decisions  are  largely  free 
from  review. 

Prosecution  and  adjudication  In  their 
narrow  sense  are  only  two  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  agency.  It  has  the  problem 
of  administering  and  applying  the  con- 
gressional policy  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
This  involves  a  host  of  duties  which  are 
broader  than  either  prosecution  or  ad- 
judication of  complaints.  First,  there  is 
the  entire  field  of  so-called  representa- 
tion cases,  the  cases  which  look  to  an 
election  to  determine  who  shall  represent 
employees  for  bargaining.  This  Is  the 
bulk  of  the  agency's  work.  It  Is  primarily 
administrative.  Most  of  It  Is  performed 
In  the  field  offices.  Theoretically,  the 
final  authority  over  representation  cases 
Is  In  the  Board  members.  However,  by 
statute  the  field  staffs  are  all  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Independent  general 
coxuisel.  who  frequently  disagrees  with 
the  Board.  This  creates  great  con- 
fusion 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  ftmc- 
tion  of  determining  how  far  and  how 
fast  to  go  in  applying  the  national  policy 
to  small  employers  and  borderline  indus- 
tries; the  question  of  whether  to  ex- 
haust Jurisdiction  completely  or  whether 
to  conserve  appropriations  by  applying 
the  mandate  of  the  law  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good.  The  Board  and  the  gen- 
eral counsel  are  In  violent  disagreement 
on  this  issue.  The  general  counsel  has 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  over  com- 
plaint cases,  because  only  he  has  power 
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to  Issue  a  complaint,  and.  although  the 
Board  disagrees  with  him  as  to  the  proper 
scope  of  the  agency's  activities,  it  can 
effectuate  its  collective  views  only  in  the 
area  of  election  cases.  It  cannot  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  cases,  although  it 
can  later  throw  them  out. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  broad, 
over-all  question  of  what  kinds  of  activi- 
ties are  forbidden  by  the  act.  The  Bcuid 
may  believe  that  certain  practices  are 
unfair  and  should  be  stopped.  If  the 
general  counsel  disagrees,  they  never  will 
be  stopped  He  alone  may  bring  a  case 
before  the  Board.  If  he  does  not  bring 
the  case,  the  Board  does  not  have  it. 
Conversely,  the  Board  may  believe  that 
certain  types  of  activities  do  not  consti- 
tute violations  It  may  feel  that  these 
should  be  allowed  without  interference. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  general  counsel  feels 
otherwise,  parties  will  be  subjected  to 
lengthy,  expensive  Utigation.  and  possi- 
bly injunctions,  only  to  have  the  Board 
throw  out  the  case  when  it  linaily  comes 
up  for  decioion. 

There  is  also  the  Boards  function  of 
defending  the  orders  it  issues  before  the 
courts  of  appeals.  This  requires  the 
services  of  lawyers.  Under  this  remark- 
able setup,  all  the  agency  lawyers  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
couns?l.  H?  may  disagree  with  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Board.  If  he  disagrees,  the 
lawyers  under  his  supervision  are  neces- 
sarily iTifluenced  by  his  attitude.  Yet 
the  Board  is  dependent  upon  lawyers  as- 
signed by  the  general  couiLsel  to  defend 
the  Boards  own  orders  in  the  courts. 
The  records  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  demonstrate  the  friction  and 
annoyance  that  has  been  caused  when 
the  general  counsel,  through  members  of 
his  legal  staff,  has  been  called  upon  to 
defend  Board  positions  with  which  he 
dlsacrccs 

It  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  thing,  to 
Isolate  the  aciual  prosecuting  attorney 
from  the  trial  examiner  or  other  adjudi- 
cating ofBcer  with  respect  to  a  given 
case.  It  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
to  concentrate  tremendous  powers  of  in- 
vestigation, staff  control,  and  adminis- 
trative policy-making  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  under  the  guise  of  separation 
of  functions.  The  present  system  at  the 
Labor  Board  does  just  that.  It  places 
unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  counsel,  and  prevents  the  five- 
man  Board  from  playing  its  proper 
policy-making  role  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  sepa- 
rate office  of  general  counsel  should  be 
abolished. 

Unless  plan  12  is  adopted,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  soon  be  treated 
to  the  insane  spectacle  of  a  single  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  appearing  in 
court  on  both  sides  of  the  same  case. 

The  Board  Is  empowered  by  the  act 
to  seek  enforcement  of  its  orders  in 
coxxrts  of  appeals.  The  general  coun- 
sel, under  the  act,  has  supervision  of 
all  agency  lawyers.  As  a  result,  the 
Board  must  use  attorneys  on  the  staff 
-  of  the  general  counsel  when  It  goes  into 
court. 

In  several  cases  in  which  the  general 
x>unsel  has  disagreed  uiih  the  Boards 


decision,  he  has  been  reluctant  to  per- 
mit his  legal  staff  to  enforce  the  Board's 
order  in  court,  claiming  that  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  positions  taken  by 
him.  and  would  prove  embarrassing.  In 
two  cases  it  was  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  reheve  the  general  counsel  cf  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  enforcing  its  order.  In 
one  of  those  cases,  the  general  counsel 
proposed,  in  addition,  to  present  a  brief 
to  the  court  stating  his  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  Board. 

The  case  involved  is  that  of  the  Habs- 
ton  Drug  Co.  The  Board  dismissed  the 
complaint  because  it  found  that  the  in- 
terruption of  the  employer's  drug-store 
business  by  a  la'oor  dispute  would  have 
"only  a  remote  and  insubstantial  effect 
on  commerce,"  whereas  the  general 
coimsel  believes  that  the  Board  lacks  the 
power  to  dismiss  for  that  reason. 

The  fantastic  result,  in  which  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  same  Federal  a'^ency 
find  themselves  on  both  sides  of  a  law- 
suit, cannot  be  charged  to  the  person- 
alities involved.  It  flows  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  s?paration  of  agency 
functions.  Any  incumbent  of  the  office 
of  general  counsel  as  now  established 
might  find  himself  in  the  position  in 
which  Mr.  D?nham  now  stands. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  permitting 
this  state  of  confusion  to  continue.  Plan 
No.  12  affords  Congress  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  remedy  it  by  restoring  a 
sensible  organizational  pattern  in  which 
the  Boa:  d  will  have  authority  to  direct  its 
own  law  officer,  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  him  for  favors. 


Alaska  and  Hawaii  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   EBOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  an  editorial  on  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  statehood  from  the  May  1  i.ssue 
of  the  Courier-Journal  published  in 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

Hawaii  and  Alaska   Deserve  Statehood 

Bills  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  have  already  passed  the  House,  and 
If  common  sense  prevails  the  Senate  will 
concur.  There  have  been  loud  objections,  of 
course,  to  statehood  for  either  Territory,  and 
these  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  again.  Al- 
reaciy  In  the  Senate  hearln^rs  all  of  the  old 
and  questionable  arguments  against  ad- 
mitting the  Territories  Into  the  Union  are 
being  raised.  Some  of  them  are  selfish, 
such  as  the  protest  of  the  Alaskan  flailing 
Industry  8p<jkesmen  who  fear  tax  Increases 
and  stricter  Government  regulation.  S<ime 
are  d'jwnrlght  stupid,  such  as  the  white- 
supremacy  objection  to  the  non-Caucasian 
people  of  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

But  some  of  the  arguments  against  state- 
hood merit  at  least  an  answer.  It  is  pointed 
out.  for  Instance,  that  Alaska  has  only  100,000 
people.  Is  this  enough  to  support  state- 
hood? Apparently  It  is.  Idaho  and  North 
Dakota  liad  unaller  populations  at  the  tlnia 


of  their  admission.  And  the  blessings  of 
Federal  Government,  Including  participation 
in  the  highway  building  program.  wUl  un- 
doubtedly- draw  more  people  to  Alaska. 
Neither  should  their  separation  from  the 
mainland  be  a  serious  handicap.  Juneau 
and  Honolulu  are  both  closer  to  Washing- 
ton, from  the  viewpoint  of  communication 
and  transportation,  than  were  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

There  are.  It  Is  true,  Japanese  and  Eskimos 
among  the  people  of  the  two  Territories. 
But  their  patriotic  conduct  during  World 
War  II  dispelled  any  possible  doubts  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Both  have 
shown  their  capacity  for  self-government. 
Hawaii  having  had  an  efficient  republican 
form  of  government  for  50  years.  And  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  our  highest  military  men 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  acceptance  of 
Hawaii  and  Aljiaka  into  the  Union,  and  have 
Insisted  that  both  strategically  located  Ter- 
ritories could  best  be  protected  If  they  were 
worklne;  parts  of  this  country.  Against 
these  persuasive  arguments,  race  prejudice 
and  the  selfish  Interest  of  a  few  fishing 
companies  seem  rather  empty. 


May  Day  Demonstration  at  Mosinee,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  front-page  article  of 
the  Mosinee  Times  giving  a  report  on 
the  May  Day  demonstration  held  in  that 
city  on  May  1: 

Mosinee  s  Mat  Day  Ends  on  Note:  of  Rela- 
tionship Between  Christianity  and  De- 
mocracy 

•We  believe  tn  the  dignity  of  every  human 
being  in  our  United  States  of  America  re- 
gardless of  his  social  or  economic  position; 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  that 
all  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  flow  from  God." 
With  this  thought  Charles  Larson,  Wiscon- 
sin Department  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  began  his  stirring  talk  that  cli- 
maxed the  country's  first  attempt  to  teach 
Americanism  by  demonstrating  what  "a  day 
under  communism"  was  like  here  In  Mosinee 
on  Monday. 

Commander  Lirson  held  his  vast  audience, 
during  the  evening's  Americanism  rally,  by 
dramatically  showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  the 
practices  of  democracy.  At  one  point  he 
said:  "In  sharp  contrast  to  our  fundamental 
philosophies,  the  Communists  place  the  state 
In  the  supreme  position  and  make  all  indi- 
viduals subservient  to  the  state.  Personal 
dignity  Is  unknown  In  a  Communist  land, 
and  Communists  teach,  whether  they  believe 
It  or  not,  that  there  is  no  God  " 

The  Legion  commander  brought  his  fine 
talk  to  a  conclusion  with  the  thought  that : 
"To  preserve  those  freedoms  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  died,  those  freedoms 
and  that  form  of  government  under  which 
our  Nation  has  advanced  beyond  any  In  the 
history  of  the  world  we  must  do  more  than 
merely  be  law-abiding  citizens.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  guard  against  subversion,  to  be  ac- 
tively Interested  In  our  Government,  to  be 
eternally  vlgll&nt.  May  God  In  His  wisdom 
put  an  end  to  the  scourge  of  commuulsin. 
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Mcy  He  bless  the  people  of  all  lands  u  «• 
are  blessed." 

bitnday  incHT 

The  pageant  really  began  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning In  the  American  Lerlcn  club  when  the 
68  members  of  the  press,  radio,  and  movlee, 
here  to  cover  the  event,  were  given  a  drama- 
tization of  the  organizational  prej-aratlon* 
cf  ccmmunlft  party  cells  In  Mcslnee  to  seize 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Mosinee  the 
following  day.  A  laree  number  of  residents 
of  the  community  attended  this  part  of  the 
press  conference. 

At  9:30  the  seme  evening,  with  the  public 
excluded,  the  press  conference  for  the  work- 
ing press,  was  held  with  Francis  Schwelnler, 
general  chairman  cf  the  event  cutlinlng  the 
Monday  activities:  Paul  Thlelen.  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  Wisconsin  department 
of  the  /merican  Legion,  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  newspapermen  and  photoeraphers. 
radiomen,  end  movie  cameramen.  Joe  Kom- 
feder.  Detroit,  a  former  Communist  organ- 
izer, and  technical  adviser  to  the  committee, 
outlined  the  work  of  the  real  Communists 
In  a  project  of  this  sort  and  pointed  out  where 
and  why  some  of  the  real  things  couldn't  be 
done  on  Monday. 

may    DAT 

The  activities  of  "A  Day  Under  Commu- 
nism '  got  under  way  at  6  a.  m.  on  Monday 
with  the  arrest  cf  Mayor  Ralph  E.  Kronen- 
wetter.  (The  schedule  from  here  on  is  as  it 
appeared  on  the  schedule  of  events  elvcn  to 
all  the  members  of  the  press,  but  not  released 
to  the  public  in  order  to  avoid  crowds  at  the 
points  of  activities. — Editor.) 

6:00  a.  m.  Arrest  by  Communist  combat 
team  of  Mayor  Ralph  E.  Kronenwetter  at 
his  home  at  303  Fourth  Street. 

7:00  a.  m.  Arrest  of  Chief  cf  Police  Carl 
Cewlss  at  his  home  at  301  Fourth  Street. 

7:30  a.  m.  Scene  at  city  hall.  Police  chief 
refuses  to  do  as  Communists  command  and 
1b  summarUy  dealt  with. 

8:00  a.  m.  Violent  seizure  of  the  power- 
house at  Mosinee  paper  mill. 

8:30  a.  m.:  Arrest  of  clergymen  and  con- 
finement of  them  In  concentration  camp. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  "CommuniJt"* 
action  will  be  te.klne  place  in  all  parts  cf  the 
city  as  road  blocks  are  organized  and  manned; 
"activist*"  put  up  many  diflerent  kinds  of 
banners  and  placards  and  the  "Red"  flag  is 
ralse-d  over  the  city  hall  and  other  pubUc 
buildings. 

9:15  a.  m.:  Parade  to  huge  mass  meeting 
of  the  populace  In  "Red  Square."  Parade 
starts  at  football  practice  field  at  Moclnee 
Hlch  School  and  moves  as  follows:  North  on 
Eighth  Street  to  Main:  east  on  Main  Street 
to  Fifth:  south  on  Fifth  Suret  to  High;  east 
on  High  Street  to  Fourth;  north  on  Fourth 
Street  to  Main;  east  on  Main  Street  to  Water: 
north  on  Water  Street  to  Buchanan;  weet  on 
Buchanan  Street  to  "Red  Squ;u-e.' 

9:30  a.  m  :  Mass  meeting.  Mayor  Is  forced 
to  make  a  statement  and  Introduce  "Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Peoples"  Commissars. 
Comrade  "Joseph  Zack  Kornicder.'*  who  reads 
brief  dictatorial  proclamation  outlining  what 
people  of  Mosinee.  henceforth,  must  do.  This 
will  be  followed  by  brief  address  on  The  Role 
of  the  Conxmunlst  Party  by  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
Soviet  States  of  America.  Benjamin  Gltlow. 

10  30  a.  m. ^Seizure  cf  the  Mosinee  Public 
Library  at  east  end  of  Main  Street. 

11:00  a.  m.:  Confiscation  of  sporting  fire- 
arms at  home  of  John  Dreugler  above  Dreng- 
ler  Tavern. 

12:00  nok^n:  Scenes  at  Prlncesa  Cafe  and 
Quality  Bakery. 

1  00  p  m. :  Social  service  class  being  taught 
•H^ommunlst  line." 

2:00  p.  m.:  High  school.  Central  Secretary 
aiUow  addressee  YCL. 


3:00  p.  m.:  Seizure  of  Moelnee  Paper  MUIa 
with  arrest  of  management  and  such  of 
workmen  as  do  not  cooperate. 

4:00  p.  m.:  Sceres  at  concentration  camp. 

For  the  next  3  hours  various  dramatic 
scenes  will  be  going  on  In  different  parts 
of  the  city — inspections  of  homes  for  anti- 
Ccmmunlst  Uteratvire.  etc. 

7:00  p.  m.:  Scene  at  theater.  Seizure  and 
confiscation  of  current  film  Guilty  of  Trea- 
son and  substitution  of  film  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

8:13  p.  m.:  Grand  finale.  Dessert  Park. 
L<.yal  Americansi  from  all  parts  of  Mosinee 
and  Marathon  County  gather;  "Communist*" 
c&st  aside  their  subversive  roles  and  Join  In 
raising  of  the  American  flag.  Boy  Scouts 
burn  all  Communist  banners,  etc.  in  huge 
bonfire.  Charles  L.  Larson,  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Wis.,  Commander  of  Wisconsin  De- 
partment cf  the  American  Legion  will  speak. 
Then  whole  multitude  will  Join  in  singing 
G'^  Biess  America,  and  then  start  peace- 
fully home  thankful  to  God  that  they  live 
In  America. 

THE  SECCaiTY   POLICE 

The  men  who  made  up  the  security  po- 
lice for  the  day  were  from  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  and  about  15  from  the  Wau- 
sau  pott.  The  political  police  were  from 
many  American  Legion  post£  throughout  the 
Wisconsin  department.  A  large  group  came 
from  Milwaukee  poet,  and  smaller  numbers 
from  Sheboygan.  Fond  du  Lac,  Waupun, 
South  Milwaukee,  and  Seymour. 


United  States  Maritime  CommissioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALirCIlNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1950.  I  commented  on  H.  R.  T786.  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill,  which  con- 
tained a  suggested  limitation  on  the 
granting  of  operating  subsidies  by  the 
Unit«l  States  Maritime  Commission. 
This  objectionable  limitation  was  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  Friday.  May  5,  at 
which  time  a  substitute  sonendment  was 
adopted  which  substantially  relaxes  the 
limitation.  This  modification  resulted 
from  conferences  between  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  compromise  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  imposes  an  over-all 
hmitation  on  the  Maritime  Commission. 
but  expands  the  size  of  the  limitation 
by  fixing  the  total  number  at  vessels 
which  may  be  subsidized  at  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  following  categories: 

(a)  Vessels  covered  by  existing  sub- 
sidy contracts,  authorizations,  commit- 
ments, or  obligations  on  January  1,  1950. 

( b )  Vessels  under  construction  or  con- 
tracts of  construction  on  January  1, 1S50. 

(c>  Vessels  covered  by  subsic^  appli- 
cations filed  prior  to  January  1.  1950. 

I  understand  that  a  total  of  the  fore- 
going categories  equals  or  exceeds  281 


vessels,  and  that  this  will  permit  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  function  until 
such  time  as  the  question  of  a  long-range 
subsidy  program  can  be  fully  considered 
by  the  legislative  committees  and  appro- 
priate action  taken. 

As  I  explained  in  my  remarks  of  April 
6.  the  merchant  marine  is  faced  with  a 
major  crisis  which  can  only  be  resolved 
by  greatly  expanding  our  subsidy  pro- 
gram in  order  to  avoid  annihilation  of 
the  unsubsidizcd  portion  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  This  position  was  developed 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  wish  to  quote  the  following 
paragraphs  from  a  statement  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  which,  in  my  opinion,  well 
states  the  problem  with  which  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine  is  con- 
fronted and  the  dangers  of  imposing 
any  limitations  on  the  subsidy  program 
through  the  appropriation-bill  device: 

According  to  statistics  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee, there  were  on  January  1.  1950,  a  total 
cf  600  American-fiag  vessels,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 6.304.000  deadweight  tons,  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade.  This  Is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  number  em- 
ployed In  1949.  Of  the  600  vessels,  62  are 
Government-owned,  and  most  of  these  may 
be  expected  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  for- 
eign trade  during  the  current  year.  Of  the 
privatfly  owned  vessels  (538  In  number), 
only  approximately  23  percent  were  receiv- 
ing operstlEg  subsidies.  Thus,  on  January  I 
of  this  year  Over  300  privately  owned  Amerl- 
can-fiag  vessels  were  operating  In  the  for- 
eign trade  without  eubeidy.  During  194B. 
when  as  many  as  800  American-flag  vessels 
were  operating  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  total 
American-flag  participation  for  both  §ub- 
Bidiaed  and  nonsubsidized  vessels  was  less 
than  50  percent,  which  Is  usually  taken  aa 
the  minimum  objective  of  the  act.  The  M5 
eubsidized  vessels  alone  probably  handled 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
export  traffic.  Therefore,  any  hope  of  ac- 
complishing the  over-all  objective  of  60  pCT- 
cent  is  dep)endent  upon  continued  operations 
In  the  foreign  trade  by  a  number  of  vessels 
which  are  now  operating  without  subsidy. 

In  our  opinion,  the  period  of  profitabls 
operation  by  unsubsidlzed  vessels  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close.  Increasing  low -cost  for- 
eign-flag compjetitlon  has  already  resulted 
In  substantial  reductions  In  our  basic  freight 
rates,  a  trend  which  probably  vrtll  becoms 
further  accentuated  In  the  future.  This 
and  other  developments  will  deprive  the 
unsubsidized  high-cost  American-flag  op- 
erator of  any  hope  of  operating  successfully 
withooit  subsidy  in  the  future.  The  choice 
before  the  tJrvited  States  Government,  there- 
fore. Is  to  Increase  the  number  of  subsldiaed 
vessels  by  an  amount  stUSclent  to  Insure  50 
percent  participation  In  the  foreign  trade,  or 
to  abandon  that  target,  restrict  subsidies 
to  a  smaller  niunber  of  vessels,  and  accept 
a  much  reduced  target  for  over-all  American- 
flag  participation  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
last  alternative  will  automatically  restilt  In 
surrender  of  the  seas  to  fcvelgn-flag  vessels 
and  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  a 
participation  perhaps  as  low  as  20  to  25 
percent  over  all-  Any  siich  development  will 
mean  the  failure  of  the  American  maritime 
policy.  I  am  stire  that  no  member  of  this 
committee  or  Membo'  of  Congress  would 
advocate  any  such  result.  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee suggested  a  provision  limiting  sub- 
sidies to  the  number  <rf  vessels  actually  re- 
ceiving subsidy  on  January  1.  1950,  that  the 
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commute*  wm  proceeding  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  American -flat:  vessels  op- 
erating m  the  foreign  trade  had  already  been 
granted  subsidies  for  the  most  part,  whereas 
the  lacts  show  that  the  major  part  of  such 
tonnage  ha*  been  operating  without  subsidy. 


Coal  Controls 


Hawaii  Musiciant  Ask  Repeal  of  20-Per- 
cent Cabaret  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DixrcATi  raoM  hawah 
is  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 
Mr  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  an  app^ral  from  500 
musicians  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for 
repeal  of  the  so-called  20-percent  cabaret 
tax.  Their  letter  follows: 
MrsiciANS  Association  of  Honolulu, 

Honolulu.  Hmurait.  May  3.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Senators  and  Representatives, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlimen:  On  behalf  of  500  musicians 
who  are  members  of  local  677.  A.  P.  of  M., 
located  in  Honolulu.  T.  H..  we  are  addressing 
this  open  letter  to  you  for  proper  considera- 
tion: 

Like  the  rest  of  the  musicians  encompass- 
ing nearly  300  000  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  we  are  appealing  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  study  and  re- 
consider a  measure  which  w  as  enacted  during 
the  war  but  which,  i.t  present,  has  become 
discriminatory  and  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment of  thousands  of  musicians  throughout 
the  country.  T.ie  ao-percent  cabaret  tax  has 
not  only  brought  a  sad  situation  In  the  em- 
ployment of  musicians  In  cabarets,  night 
clube.  and  hotels,  but  has  caused  the  liquida- 
tion of  many  an  establUhment. 

The  establishments,  because  of  their  in- 
abUlty  to  continue  to  hire  live  talent  due  to 
the  :  bove  tax  law  have  been  forced  to  t\irn 
to  other  means  for  entertainment  In  their 
places  of  business  which  Is  another  direct  Im- 
position and  discrimination  of  the  employ- 
ment of  live  talent,  the  installation  of  canned 
music. 

France,  with  all  the  ill  eflects  of  the  last 
war.  has  enacted  a  law  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  any  canned  device  for  amiise- 
ment.  It  has  a  law  that  11  you  want  enter- 
Ulnment  and  music,  hire  live  talent. 

With  establlshJienta  resorting  to  canned 
music,  there  U  no  20- percent  tax  rolling  in. 
and  with  musicians  being  out  of  employment, 
the  sltuallcn  becomes  all  the  worse. 

There  are  a  few  Items  that  should  l)e  ex- 
plained, but  by  this  time  we  realize  thf.t  you 
have  read  of  them  from  numerous  locals 
and  dispensers  throughout  the  country. 
There  are.  also,  figures  which  could  t)e  used 
to  compare  the  unprogresslve  effecU  f)f  the 
20-percent  cabaret  tax  to  both  the  employer 
and  musicians. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  hope  and  pray 
that  you  gentlemen  will  give  this  matter 
yoxir  careful  consideration  and  show  the  same 
response  to  the  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress for  the  repeal  of  the  20-percent  cabaret 
tax.  th«  most  discriminatory,  nonproductive, 
and  unjust  law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Atvm  K.  Isaacs. 
Secret  ary-Trcaiurer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYL\ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimciLs  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  in 
the  Aopendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
which"  Mr.  John  Honicker.  of  St.  Clair, 
Pa  addres:ed  under  date  of  April  27  to 
the  editor  of  the  Pottsville  Journal, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  in  view  of  the  proposed 
controls  for  the  coal  industry. 

APRIL  27.  1950. 
To  the  EorroR.  Pottsville  JotniNAL, 
PottsvUle.  Pa. 
D-^vR  Sir:  For  the  last  20  years,  with  the 
exception    of   World   War   II.   we   have    been 
afflicted  with  a  disease  called  depression,  and 
while   we   have   been   given   hot    foot   baths, 
doses  of   antitoxin,   and   blood  transfusions. 
we  are  still  bedfast  and  have  a  high  fever. 
Yet  they  tell  us  the  cure,  prosperity.  Is  Just 
around  the  ccrner.    If  It  Is.  It  Is  staying  there 
and  is   well   fortified   and   so  far  has   defied 
all    efforts   of   the   PWA    and   WPA   and   the 
other  dozens  of  different  alphabetical  agen- 
cies to  dislodge  It. 

It  Is  estimated  there  are  5.000.000  people 
Id'e  in  the  country  now.  yet  old  Doc  Tru- 
man assures  us  there  Is  nothing  to  worry 
about    and    that    everything   Is    tip-top   and 
the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  Is  coal,  which. 
he  says.  Is  a  sick  Industry  and  the  only  and 
sure   cure    Is   a   Government   control    board. 
Here  In  the  anthracite  we  have  the  bootUg 
problem.     Specialists   are   springing   up   like 
mushrooms,    who    after    taking    X-rays    and 
giving   the   patient   the  Wassermann   blood 
test    have  decided  the  only  cure  is  Govern- 
ment   or   State    control,   as   that   will    cure 
everything  from  a  cold  up  to  tuberculosis. 

U  State  or  any  government  control.  Is  a 
cure  for  all  our  ills,  then  why  not  put  every- 
thing under  State  cr  Federal  control,  from  a 
peanut  roaster  up  to  a  locomotive  works. 
Why  not  put  sickness  under  control,  as  It  Is 
a  well-known  fact  there  are  more  people  sick 
In  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  They 
could  have  a  commUslon  see  to  It  that  not 
too  many  of  us  get  sick  at  one  time,  so  we 
could  keep  the  doctors  steadily  employed. 
Why  not  regulate  and  control  the  deaths  so 
in  case  Jack  Jones  and  I  were  both  sick  In 
bed,  and  both  about  to  kick  In.  they  could 
tell  one  of  us  to  hold  off  and  not  both  die  at 
once  so  as  to  keep  the  undertaker  steadily 

employed.  ^        . 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  those  throat  and 
r)one  specialists  a  few  questions,  and  I  want 
straightforward  answers,  not  huts.  Ifs.  nor 
ands  about  It.  Is  this  control  going  to  be 
the  same  as  crop  control  In  the  West,  where 
they  killed  pigs  and  sheep  by  the  millions, 
ploughed  the  cotton  under,  and  destroyed 
the  wheat,  or  are  they  going  to  Increase  pro- 
duction? If  they  are.  where  are  they  going 
to  find  the  market  for  It?  Are  they  going  to 
send  It  to  the  tropical  countries,  or  the 
heathen  Chinese,  or  Alaskan  Eskimos,  or 
dump  It  In  the  rivers,  or  use  It  for  baUast 
on  the  railroads? 

Maybe  we  can  depend  on  the  commission 
to  effect  a  cure,  or  maybe  take  the  advice  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  that  mighty  man  who  shakes 
the  earth  when  he  walks  and  people  tremble 
when  they  hear  his  voice,  who  a  few  years 
sgo  made  the  statement  there  were  too  many 
miners  and  too  many  mines,  and  that  the 


operators  should  shut  down  some  of  the 
mines  and  the  men  to  go  elsewhere.  That  Is 
Just  what  the  operators  did.  The  men  were 
given  a  chance  to  go  elsewhere  and  get  a  Job, 
wherever  that  town  or  city  may  be.  Yes; 
there  are  too  many  miners,  and  too  many 
mines,  too  many  carpenters,  and  too  many 
plumbers.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It — knock  them  on  the  heads? 

I  am  satisfied  If  this  worthless  coal -con- 
trol bill  Is  enacted  Into  law  It  will  not  put 
one  miner  to  work  cr  sell  one  more  ton  of 
coal,  but  It  will  create  an  army  of  soft-Job 
holders  and  mean  thousands  more  votes  to 
perpetuate  the  New  Dealers  In  office. 

You  cant  change  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  by  legislation,  no  more  than  you 
can  change  the  seasons  of  the  ye.or  or  In- 
crease the  average  length  of  life.  People  are 
not  buying  straw  hats  In  the  wintertime  or 
felt  boots  In  the  summer.  That  law  has 
never  been  amended.  All  the  Congresses  and 
parliaments  In  the  world  cannot  repeal  It 
and  no  Supreme  Court  bai  declared  It  un- 
constitutional. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  communication  to 
Congressman  Fenton  and  Senator  Myers. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Honickek. 

St.  Clair.  Pa. 


May  Day,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  is  from 
the  Mosinee  Times.  This  letter  indicates 
the  impression  the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tion made: 

As  We  See  It— Mat  Day,  1950 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  we'd 
like  to  say  about  the  experiences  of  "A  Day 
Under  Communism."  sponsored  here  on  Mon- 
day by  the  American  Legion  and  people  of 
Mosinee.  but  we've  teen  at  a  loss  as  to  bow 
to  go  about  saying  it. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  came  to  our 
desk  this  morning  In  a  letter  from  Josephine 
(Mrs.  Louis)  Kotora,  of  Knowlton.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  there  U  nothing  more  force- 
ful to  be  said  for  the  program  on  Monday, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  making  It  our 
editorial  on  the  subject.  It  brought  tears 
to  our  eyes,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  read 
It  a  couple  of  times  to  get  the  full  Impact 
and  meaning  In  this  fine  letter.— Editor. 
Knowlton.  Wis..  May  1.  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Schweinler:  This  Is  to  tell  you 
what  your  May  Day  program  brought  one 
American  family  In  this  community. 

As  usual,  at  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  wt 
were  all  at  the  table  eating  breakfast,  listen- 
ing to  the  news  on  the  radio.  This  morning 
there  was  a  recording  played  of  the  meeting 
that  was  held  In  Mosinee  last  nitrht  and  tell- 
Inr;  of  the  event  that  would  take  )lace  today 
when  a  mock  communistic  party  would  take 
over  the  city.  My  thoughts  wer.-  naturally 
of  all  the  proceedings,  food.  cl( 'thing  and 
gas  rations.  licrnUts,  the  loss  of  freedom  ol 
speech,  religion,  concentration  camps,  etc. 
But  what  were  the  thoughts  of  my  children? 
To  find  out.  I  asked  them  and  they  were 
as  follows.  Eob.  a^e  14,  said:  •'.Veil,  base- 
ball season  Is  on  and  I  hope  when  I  enter 
high  school  next  fall  I  can  get  on  t^elr  team." 
Then  I  asked  Dick,  age  11;  "Gosh,  mom,  I'm 
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thinking  of  ever  so  many  things — you  know 
school  will  be  out  In  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
that  means  fishing,  swimming  and  maybe 
a  new  bike  to  ride  around  on."  And  Louis. 
who  Is  7  years  old,  said:  "Oh,  I'm  thinking  of 
my  ne<t  allowance  and  I'm  going  to  buy  five 
flying  saucers,  they're  the  new  bubble  gum 
they  Just  got  In  at  the  store."  And  I  didn't 
have  to  ask  my  2-year-old  daughter  what 
was  on  her  mind,  sitting  In  her  high  chair, 
her  eyes  flashing,  pigtails  bobbing  and  sim- 
ply furious  because  none  of  her  brothers 
knew  what  "mow  butta  on  me  bwed"  meant. 
I  wished  you  could  have  seen  her  grateful 
smile  when  I  put  more  butter  on  her  bread. 
Then  a  glance  at  the  clock,  the  boys  grabbed 
their  hats  and  coats  and  with  a  'Bye  Mom' 
dashed  to  school. 

Then  the  usual,  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes,  making  beds,  dusting  and  marketing. 
After  lunch  I  glanced  at  the  day's  mall,  the 
dally  paper,  a  letter  from  grandma,  your  Is- 
sue of  the  Red  Star  and  the  telephone  bill. 
The  telephone  bill  always  brings  a  smile  to 
my  face  for  I  know  already  what's  In  store 
for  me  when  the  man  of  the  house  opens 
It.  It's  the  same  with  every  telephone  bill. 
He  hardly  glances  at  the  amount  of  the  calls 
or  their  charges,  but  will  notice  the  tax  with 
raised  eyebrows  and  again  I'll  hear  of  how 
unfair  he  thinks  It  Is  for  me  to  be  taxed 
when  I'm  not  feeling  well  and  call  up  to  have 
my  groceries  delivered,  or  for  him  to  have 
been  taxed  when  he  called  the  hospital  4 
times  In  6  liours  to  find  out  how  his  son 
was  getting  along  after  a  tonsUectomy. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  what  a  won- 
derful country  the  United  States  of  America 
is,  how  very  proud  I  was  to  be  Its  citizen 
and  that  all  my  loved  ones  were  also  citizens. 
That  Bob  could  play  baseball  In  high  school. 
Instead  of  a  strict  military  schooling  under 
a  communistic  rule:  that  Dick  In  his  summer 
vacation  could  swim,  fish  and  dream  of  rid- 
ing a  new  bike.  That  fiylng  saucers  wers 
In  the  form  of  bubble  gum.  and  there's  plenty 
of  butter  on  the  table  to  satisfy  my  daugh- 
ter. That  the  man  of  the  house  could  openly 
complain  about  the  telephone  taxes  without 
being  put  In  a  concentration  camp.  Yes, 
Indeed,  this  Is  a  wonderful  country  to  be  from 
and  to  be  In. 

The  day  Is  almost  over,  the  children  In 
bed  and  I'm  so  absorbed  In  writing  all  this 
that  I  didn't  hear  my  husband  addressing 
me  until  I  felt  his  hand  on  my  shotUder  and 
said:  "Honey,  writing  your  biography?"  I 
■  looked  up  at  him.  smiled,  and  asked  him  td 
read  what  I  had  written.  After  reading 
It  he,  too,  said:  "Yes  Indeed,  this  stire  Is  a 
wonderful  country,  and  honey,  why  don't 
you  call  Stalin  up  and  tell  him  what  a  heel 
we  think  he  Is."  And  all  I  could  think  of 
was  to  say :  "But  dear,  think  of  the  telephone 
tax  on  a  call  to  Russia." 

JOSEPHINI  KOTOKA, 


Which  Way  Toward  Peace  and  Freedom? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  ad- 
dress given  by  me  at  the  thirty-fifth  an- 
nual contention  of  Kiwanls  International 
at  Miami.  Fla..  on  May  8,  1950: 

Which  Wat  to  Pzack  and  FuzdomT 

Throughout  the  whole  world  today  a  fierce 
•couomic,  political,  and  Ideological  sutiggle 


is  being  waged  whose  outcome  will  determine 
who  really  won  World  War  II  and  whether, 
God  forbid,  there  Is  to  be  world  war  m. 

In  any  time  of  uncertainty  and  danger, 
the  first  and  most  essential  thing  to  do  Is 
to  go  back  to  fundamentals,  make  sure  of 
our  bearings,  establish  priorities. 

What  must  be  the  first  concern  of  any 
intelligent  nation?     Its  security. 

How  can  a  nation  best  promote  Its  secu- 
rity? There  are  two  main  methods.  One  Is 
to  try  by  all  proper  means  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  hostile  t->  It.  The  other  Is 
to  keep  Itself  strong  and  to  try  by  all  legiti- 
mate means  to  keep  as  many  other  nations 
as  possible  strong  and  friendly  to  Itself.  In 
short,  the  first  Job  of  our  diplomacy  Is  to 
try  to  keep  our  side  as  big  and  powerful  and 
united  as  possible,  and  to  try  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  keep  all  actual  and  potential 
enemies  as  small  and  weak  and  divided  as 
possible.  In  a  Jungle  world,  such  as  we  now 
live  In.  survival  depends  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  a'.^lllty  to  distinguish  friend  from  enemy. 

For  many  decades  our  forefathers  saw  that 
truth  clearly  In  Asia.  They  realized  that  It 
was  Important  to  our  security  that  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Pacific  be  in  the  hands  of 
friends  and  not  under  the  control  of  enemies 
or  potential  enemies.  That  was  the  key  con- 
sideration underlying  our  Insistence  for  al- 
most a  centtU7  on  the  genuine  Independence 
of  China,  no  matter  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment it  had— the  open-door  policy. 

We  did  not  see  it  In  Europe.  For  more 
than  100  years  our  policy  was:  Have  as  little 
to  do  virtth  Europe  as  possible;  retain  our 
freedom  of  action:  do  not  get  entaneled  In 
any  permanent  alliance  with  any  nation  or 
nations  there.  Then  we  got  Into  two  World 
Wars  in  one  generation.  In  part  becatise  In- 
telligent concern  for  our  own  security  dic- 
tated that  we  not  allow  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  come  under  the  control  of 
forces  hostile  to  us  and  to  everything  we  be- 
lieve In  and  stand  for.  We  are  now  acutely 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  friends  on 
our  side  In  Europe.  But,  oddly  enough,  at 
the  very  time  we  were  belatedly  discovering 
this  on  otir  east,  we  forgot  It  on  our  west 
and  were  complacently  watching  China 
come  under  the  control  first  of  one  enemy. 
Japan,  and  then  of  another,  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  our  Government  cannot  get  poli- 
cies that  make  sense  In  both  oceans  at  the 
same  time. 

For  10  years  the  world  tried  to  get  peace 
with  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  militarists  by 
ignoring  or  appeasing  them.  It  did  not  lead 
to  peace  and  freedom.  It  led  straight  to 
war  and  perilously  near  to  slavery. 

No  sooner  were  the  aggressions  of  Hitler 
and  the  Japanese  militarists  defeated  than 
we  forgot  the  painful  lesson  and  continued 
to  appease  everywhere  another  aggressor, 
world  communism  directed  by  the  Kremlin — 
far  more  dangerotis  than  Hitler  or  Japan,  be- 
cause It  has  greater  resotirces  and  manpower 
and  Is  so  much  more  clever.  We  tried  to 
buy  the  Soviets  off  by  yielding  to  their  de- 
maoids  and  pressiu-es.  Despite  the  repeated 
and  forthright  declarations  by  Communist 
leaders,  In  the  Kremlin  and  elsewhere,  that 
their  goal  Is  elimination  of  every  non-Com- 
mtmlst  government,  we  reftised  to  lielleve 
It.  Our  own  leaders  pretended  that  Com- 
munists are  not  International  gangsters,  but 
Just  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  To  prove  to 
them  our  own  good  Intentions  and  calm 
their  alleged  fears,  we  scrapped  our  enor- 
mous military  superiority  within  6  months 
after  VJ-day.  We  offered  the  atomic  bomb 
to  all  on  terms  of  complete  equality  with 
ourselves.  We  also  scrapped  a  lot  of  otir 
principles  and  our  public  commitments,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In 
private  conferences  with  Soviet  leaders,  we 
divided  up  other  peoples'  rights  and  terri- 


tory— ^including  those  of  loyal  allies  like  Po- 
land and  China.  To  try  to  win  over  our 
avowed  enemies,  we  sacrlflced  our  proved 
friends.  Such  conduct,  of  course,  did  not 
lead  to  better  relations;  they  grew  steadily 
worse. 

Finally,  3  years  ago,  our  Government  be- 
gan to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  a  peace-loving  democracy  and 
does  not  respond  to  reasonableness.  Step 
by  step  we  have  embarked  on  a  fivefold 
program  with  relation  to  Europe,  which  I 
believe  Is  sound  as  far  as  It  goes  and  has 
promise  of  success  If  continued  firmly  there 
and  expanded  to  include  Asia. 

First,  rebuilding  enough  of  our  scrapped 
military  strength  to  ftilflll  ovir  commitments 
In  Germany  and  Japan  and  to  meet  any 
probable  emergencies  or  dangers.  It  Is  pain- 
fully clear  that  strength  here  at  home  Ik  In- 
dispensable If  we  hope  to  have  any  Influence 
at  all  with  the  Kremlin. 

Second,  resistance  to  any  further  spread 
In  Europe  and  the  Near  East  of  the  glacier 
of  tyranny  moving  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  those  areas.  This  Ijegan  with  the  pro- 
gram of  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Third,  economic  assistance  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  to  certain  Independent  European 
nations  struggling  to  recover  their  economic 
stability  and  overcome  Communist  efforts  to 
weaken  and  subjugate  them  from  within — 
the  Marshall  plan. 

Fourth,  military  assistance  to  certain  wes- 
tern European  nations — the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  From  the  beginning  of  the  economic 
recovery  program  It  was  apparent  that  it 
could  not  move  ahead  at  full  speed  without 
this  additional  step — a  mutual  defense  pro- 
gram. A  sense  of  secxirlty  is  essential  If  th« 
people  of  Europe  are  to  Invest  their  resources 
in  long-range  productive  enterprises,  and 
put  everything  they  have  Into  the  recovery 
effort.  In  fact,  economic  development  with- 
out military  security  only  tncreasea  their 
peril  because  they  become  eo  mtich  more 
tempting  a  prize  for  a  potential  aggressor. 
No  one  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
alone,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  become 
strong  enough  in  the  next  few  years  to  with- 
stand Rtisslan  attack.  They  cannot  achieve 
either  military  security  or  economic  recorery, 
except  by  making  a  most  vigorous  collective 
as  well  as  Individual  attack  upon  their  prob- 
lems— with  our  active  support  and  assistance 
based  on  this  soimd  and  simple  principle:  we 
help  those  who  will  help  themselves — ^in- 
creased production;  and  help  each  other — 
increased  trade  within  Europe  including  Wes- 
tern Germany;  and  thereby  help  us.  They 
cannot  recover  without  our  assistance;  but 
even  with  our  aid  they  cannot  recover  with- 
out far  greater  tmity  among  themselves, 
!x3th  economic  and  military,  than  they  have 
yet  aclileved.  I  hope  and  trust  they  will 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  that  direction  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

But  success  in  these  mighty  endeavors  in 
Eurc^)e.  even  if  completely  successful  there. 
cannot  be  enough.  It  is  daydreaming  to 
Imagine  the  Soviets  will  alter  their  policies 
enough  to  come  to  real  agreement  with  ua 
on  trafBc  rules  for  carrying  on  peaceful  re- 
lations between  their  world  and  ouza,  a« 
long  as  they  are  winning  anywhere—and 
they  are  winning  spectacularly  in  Asia. 

For  more  than  3  years  the  Congress  haa 
tried  in  vain  to  get  the  administration  to 
adopt  and  vigorously  pursue  policies  In  Asia 
ElmUar  to  those  it  had  adopted  In  Europe- 
while  there  rt'll  was  time  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ent developments  in  China  which  constitute 
a  catastrophe  beyond  estimation,  both  to 
our  own  security,  to  any  hope  at  being  able 
to  reduce  our  military  badget  to  manage- 
able proportions,  and  to  any  prospect  of 
having  a  balance  of  power  in  the  world  so 
strongly  favorable  to  the  free  world  tliat  it 
can  perhaps  infltience  the  Soviets  toward 
cooperation  rather  than  attempted  conquest. 
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Tragically.  o\ir  OoTernment  h*»  foUcwed 
opposite  policies  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
world.  To  European  nations  strlTlng  to  re- 
■tst  the  Communist  .iggresslon.  from  within 
or  from  without,  it  said.  *  We  will  help  you 
only  If  you  keep  the  Communists  out  of  your 
fOTernment  ■* 

To  Ciilnes*  striving  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  our  Oovernment  said.  "We  will 
help  you  only  If  you  take  the  Communists 
in  "  The  Chinese  being  somewhat  simple- 
minded  have  had  difflcxilty  in  understanding 
that.     I  hope  you  understand  it. 

In  Europe  we  adopted  a  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  communism  and  assistance  to  free- 
dom— and  are  makmg  real  headway:  In  Asia 
we  have  fcUowed  the  Incredible  policy  of 
trying  to  appease  conununlsm.  or  of  only 
half-hearted  resistance,  or  of  wait  and  see — 
with  total  disaster. 

Unless  Immediately— and  I  have  warned 
for  5  years  that  if  and  when  China  goes 
down  completely,  it  may  t>e  too  late — there 
is  a  drastic  reversal  of  policy  In  Asia  simi- 
lar to  that  of  3  years  ago  in  Europe,  history 
can  only  record  that  we  defeated  Japan, 
but  Russia  wot  the  war — certainly  In  the 
Pacific  and  not  Improperly  in  Europe,  too. 
We  and  the  free  world  lost  it. 

With  China  conquered  and  Communist  sat- 
ellites all  along  Russia's  Asiatic  border,  she 
Is  free  to  tu/n  to  Europe  or  the  Middle  East 
without  peril  of  a  two-front  war.  She  cer- 
tainly will  do  so — in  fact,  already  is.  For 
the  second  time  within  a  decade  we  are 
faced  wuh  the  prospect  of  a  world  war  be- 
cause of  the  very  same  mistake — fai.ure  to 
appreciate  how  imperative  it  is  to  our  own 
security  that  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  of  the  Atlantic  be  in  the 
hf.nds  of  friends,  not  enemies. 

Just  as  the  decisive  area  in  determining 
the  enslavement  or  survival  of  a  free  Europe 
Is  Germany,  so  the  crux  of  the  problem  of 
our  security  m  Asia  always  has  been  and 
■till  is  China.  First,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  reasons — because  it  occupies  the  strategi- 
cally advantageous  central  position  in  east 
Asia.  Second,  because  of  Its  long  border 
with  Russia,  which  can  serve  as  either  an 
asset  or  a  liability  to  Soviet  plans  for  dom- 
ination depending  on  whether  the  tiorder 
Is  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  the  Sjvlet 
Union  or  friends  of  ourselves.  Third,  be- 
cause of  Chma's  vast  manpower  and  re- 
loxirces.  Fourth,  because  of  Japan's  depend- 
ence on  China  for  materials  and  markets. 
PUth.  because  of  the  influential  role  China 
has  played  for  miUeniums  In  determining 
the  history  of  east  Asia. 

For  several  years  administration  spokes- 
men have  talked  almost  casually  of  writing 
China  off  and  then  keeping  the  countries 
around  her  free.  That  is  like  letting  the 
hub  of  a  wheel  be^chopped  out  and  imagin- 
ing we  can  save  or  hold  together  the  Indi- 
Tldual  spokes — Korea.  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Indochina.  Slam,  Malaya.  Indonesia.  Burma, 
and  India.  Or  to  change  the  figure — how  ars 
you  going  to  make  much  out  of  these  coun- 
tries which  are  the  fingers,  if  China,  which 
Ss  the  hand,  is  gone? 

What  is  long  overdue  Is  a  change  of  our 
basic  policy  toward  Communist  expansion  in 
Asia  from  appease  to  oppose,  just  as  we  mads 
such  a  change  3  years  ago  In  Europe.  The 
risk  Is  greater  If  we  do  not  make  such  an 
effort  than  U  we  do.  For  instance,  ths 
Communists  are  now  at  the  doors  of  Hong 
Kong.  One  way  for  them  to  win  the  sup- 
port, or  at  least  the  approval,  of  almost  every 
Chinese,  is  for  them  to  get  Hong  Kong, 
whether  by  Iwycott  or  attack.  They  will 
make  that  attempt  whenever  It  becomes 
expedient  to  do  so.  Shall  we  then  help  white 
men  shoot  down  Chinese  and  unite  all  Asia 
•Calnst  us? 

Again,  the  Chinese  Reds  are  new  in  direct 
eontact   with  strong   Communist   forces   In 


Indochina.  If  they  get  all  China  subdued 
and  organized,  they  can  then  mo%-e  south  in 
strength  which  cannot  be  stopped  except  by 
direct  American  aid  to  Frenchmen  killing 
Asians.  That  could  set  Asia  afire.  Slam, 
Malaya,  Singapore,  and  all  the  rest  would 
almost  certainly  go  under  Communist  con- 
trol. Then  how  would  France  and  England 
and  Holland  ever  recover?  England's  largest 
source  of  dollars  has  been  tin  and  rubber 
from  Malaya.  How  could  she  become  self- 
8upfX)rting  with  the  loss  of  that  source  of 
the  hard  currency  foreign  exchange  on 
which  her  very  survival  depends — unless  we 
are  able  and  willing  to  supjxjrt  her  indefi- 
nitely? Our  problems  in  China  heretofore 
and  in  Asia  now  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  difllculties  complete  conquest  of  China 
and  Formosa  will  bring  to  us — in  Europe  as 
well  as  Asia 

In  short,  the  establLshment  by  the  Com- 
munists of  complete  control  In  China  will 
permit  them  to  shift  their  efforts  from  the 
hub  to  the  spokes  lu  a  way  that  will  consti- 
tute a  mortal  peril  to  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  all  southeast  Asia.  Loss  of  southeast 
Asia  will  gravely  endanger,  probably  make 
impossible,  European  self-support.  Failure 
of  western  Europe  to  recover  will  constitute 
an  obvious  peril  to  ourselves. 

Therefore,  our  first  and  most  Important 
task  in  Asia — not  more  important  than  our 
task  In  Europe  but  not  less  important — still 
Is  to  try  to  keep  the  Communists  from  gain- 
ing complete  mastery  of  China  and  Formosa. 
Opposition  to  the  Communists  within  China 
proper  Is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
People  there  know  the  reality  now.  not  the 
Utopian  propaganda  that  .'^^till  beguiles  some 
Americans.  The  farmers,  workers.  Intellec- 
tuals, are  poorer  than  ever  before — and  en- 
slaved besides.  Even  the  students  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  their  illusions.  There  are 
known  to  be  half  a  million  guerrllla.3  still  re- 
sisting. We  should  take  advantage  of  this 
reaction  and  move  at  once  to  encourage  the 
Chinese  to  keep  the  Reds  so  busy  In  China 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  give  full  assist- 
ance to  Communist  forces  in  the  countries  on 
her  borders,  until  we  can  perhaps  be  able  to 
improve  conditions  In  those  countries. 

The  stubt)orn  refusal  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  collapse  according  to  the  sched- 
ule our  State  Department  has  been  periodi- 
cally announcing  for  6  years,  directly  or 
through  inspired  writers,  has  already  won  ua 
more  than  a  year  of  invaluable  time  In  which 
much  progress  has  been  made  In  strengthen- 
ing three  countries — Indochina,  Burma,  and 
Indonesia.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  other 
Chinese  who  still  resist  no  matter  what  the 
odds,  can  manage  to  hold  on  a  while  longer, 
despite  our  denunciations  of  them,  then 
perhaps  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Jessup  from 
his  leisurely  trip  to  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Bangkok,  and  way  stations,  the  paralysis  of 
policy  planners  In  Washington  can  be  ended, 
and  a  positive  program  be  thought  up  and 
Inaugurated.  If  we  make  no  effective  effort 
to  assist  the  armed  forces  which  already 
exist  In  China  and  Formosa,  how  will  we  aid 
forces  which  don't  exist  in  the  neighboring 
countries? 

Maybe  even  the  point  4  program  can  be- 
come something  more  than  words,  if  only 
continued  Chinese  resistance  will  buy  us 
another  year  or  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Chinese  Government,  Formosa.  Is 
overwhelmed  by  the  Communists,  It  will  not 
make  much  difference  whether  we  get  a 
Cliina  policy  or  not,  or  even  an  Asia  policy. 
The  followers  of  the  Kremlin  will  have  power 
in  China  that  cannot  be  challenged  In  any 
foreseeable  future,  no  matter  how  unhappy 
or  angry  the  Chinese  people  may  be.  Amer- 
ican Influence  In  that  vast  area  will  be  al- 
most a  thing  of  the  past.  We  will  have 
suffered  the  greatest  defeat  in  our  history. 


Pearl  Harbor  was  puny  by  comparison.  It 
Is  relatively  easy  to  rebuild  a  fleet,  how  will 
you  recapture  a  continent? 

But  as  long  as  Formosa  stands  a:  the  flnal 
bastion  of  the  free  Chinese  and  resistance 
continues  on  the  mainland,  there  Is  still  a 
chance  for  the  United  States  to  \  lay  a  de- 
cisive role  In  preventing  such  a  c;  tastrophe 
to  our  own  interests.  A  decent  concern  for 
our  security  should  dictate  that  w  j  help  the 
free  Chinese  maintain  on  Formosa  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
In  order  (1)  to  maintain  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  our  wartime  allies  now  behind  the 
Asian  Iron  curtain;  (3)  to  strengthen  resist- 
ance to  Communist  seizure  of  Fornosa  which 
would  give  Russia  such  a  valuable  air  and 
submarine  base  in  the  heart  of  our  western 
Pacific  security  system;  (3)  to  encourage  Chi- 
nese to  work  toward  eventually  removing 
China  from  the  Soviet  side  of  the  balance 
and  returning  her  to  the  side  o;  the  free 
nations;  and  (4)  to  buy  us  time. 

What  Is  necessary  to  achieve  tl  ese  ends? 
The  first  requirement  Is  that  we  v  ake  up  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Communist  niovement 
in  China  and  to  the  fact  that  Its  eal  target 
is  ourselves.  The  State  Departm  !nt  and  a 
handful  of  w^rlters  on  China  hav(  for  years 
followed  the  line  that  we  should  not  give 
effective  aid  to  the  Government  of  China,  but 
rather  should  be  neutral  In  what  they  mis- 
represented as  Just  a  civil  war,  a  w  ir  between 
alleged  feudalism  and  allege<l  c  emocracy; 
or  should  even  favor  the  Communists,  be- 
cause, so  they  said,  there  was  sorie  hope  In 
the  Communists  and  none  In  tl  e  Chinese 
Government. 

Many  of  us  have  maintained  the  opp>oslte, 
namely,  that  there  was  and  still  is  some  hope 
In  the  Chinese  Government,  and  i  one  in  the 
Communists,  because  the  Comnrunlsts  are 
committed  to  the  Kremlin,  to  dictatorship 
and  to  world  conquest.  Including  <  onquest  of 
ourselves.  Whatever  confusion  m  ly  have  ex- 
isted on  this  point  heretofore,  surely  the 
facts  are  clear  today — even  to  the  blindest. 

A  policy  of  supporting  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  all  those  who  are  resisting 
Communist  subjugation  will  no  require  a 
large  expenditure  of  effort,  mone .',  or  mate- 
rials on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  as  compared  to  \;hat  we  are 
doing  In  Europe  and  to  what  It  vlll  cost  us 
later  if  we  do  not  make  such  an  effort  now. 
It  will,  however,  require  positive  action  and 
a  genuine  determination  to  find  v  ays  to  help 
effectively.  Until  there  Is  such  a  will  on  our 
part,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  way.  The 
biggest  reason  for  our  debacles  to  date  Is 
that  there  has  been  no  will  In  Washington  to 
discover  and  do  the  things  necessary  to  pre- 
vent them. 

Second,  we  should  not  grant  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Communist  regime  at 
Peking.  Such  recognition  would  bring  us  no 
benefits,  and  would  greatly  weaken  the  wlU- 
to-reslst  of  the  Chinese  already  under  the 
Communists  on  the  mainland,  tl  e  free  Chi- 
nese in  Formosa,  and  the  strong  c  )mmunltles 
of  Chinese  In  all  the  countries  c  f  southeast 
Asia.  It  would  shake  the  confidence  In  us 
of  other  peoples  In  Asia — those  still  unde- 
cided Our  greatest  Immediate  s  ake  In  Asia 
Is  to  keep  these  seven  or  eight  hmdred  mil- 
lion people  on  our  side.  If  tliey  witness 
official  abandonment  by  the  powt  rf  ul  United 
States  of  an  ally  which  stood  b  •  us  during 
the  nightmare  period  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor, can  they  then  be  expected  o  have  any 
faith  In  American  declarations  1  hat  we  will 
help  resist  the  spread  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion beyond  China  Into  their  owr  territories? 
Why  should  they  resist  commun  s«i  when  to 
do  so  brings  trouble  from  their  Communist 
minorities  and  no  assurance  of  i  Id  from  the 
democracies,  whereas  going  over  to  the  Reds 
brings  immediate  Russian  suppo't.  and  thea 
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recognition,  trade  and  good  relations  with 
the  democracies  too.  In  short,  recognition 
by  tis  would  prove  to  all  that  the  way  to  get 
help  from  both  sides  Is  to  go  Conununlst. 
That  is  the  real  meaning  and  the  pro-Com- 
munist effect  of  the  negative  policies  in  Asia 
advocated  for  bo  many  years  by  the  Lattl- 
morcs,  Fairbanks.  Snows,  and  Peflers,  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  and  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  as  well  as  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  the  State  Department. 

Furthermore,  to  recognize  the  Communist 
regime  would  put  an  avowed  enemy  instead 
of  a  proved  friend  in  China's  seat  on  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  It  would 
put  enemies  Instead  of  friends  in  all  Chinese 
embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  all  over 
the  world,  carrying  en  espionage.  Intrigue, 
and  propaganda  against  ourselves  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  countries  which  we  hope  to  keep 
out  of  their  control.  Surely  that  would  not 
be  In  the  Interest  of  our  country  or  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

Third,  we  should  make  a  forthright  state- 
ment of  support  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  all  other  antl-Communlst  forces  In 
China  In  their  struggle  to  remain  free.  Can 
anyone  remember  a  single  k'nd  word  for 
China  from  our  Government  since  VJ-day, 
or  one  of  understanding,  sympathy,  and  en- 
couragement? More  than  anything  else,  the 
Chinese — exhausted  from  over  12  years  of 
war  and  Invasion,  discouraged  because  of 
double-crosses  and  abandonment  by  their 
allies — need  moral  support,  the  same  sort  of 
support  we  have  given  to  the  Greeks,  Italians, 
Turks,  and  others  In  Europe  engaged  In  ex- 
actly similar  fights  to  prevent  being  taken 
over  by  Communists  and  made  Soviet  satel- 
lites. Some  of  those  governments  do  not 
ccme  up  to  our  standards,  either. 

Western  sentimentalists  and  shrewd  pro- 
Communist  propagandists  harp  on  the  theme 
that  such  action  In  China  would  aline  us 
with  a  reactionary  and  undemocratic  govern- 
ment and  tliereby  Injure  our  moral  standing 
In  Asia.  Well,  who  thinks  that  after  Yalta 
we  have  any  moral  standing  In  Asia,  except 
In  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
It  is  slipping  rapidly  In  the  latter.  Few  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  have  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  we  mean  by  democracy.  But  to  a 
man  they  understand  the  meaning  of  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  to  friends.  They  know 
that,  whatever  the  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings of  the  Chinese  Government.  lU 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  has  never  been 
questioned. 

They  also  know  that,  whatever  the 
strengths  or  alleged  virtues  of  the  Commu- 
nists, they  are  avowed  enemies  ol  the  United 
States.  Do  you  imagine  we  will  ho'.d  the 
confidence  of  Asians,  or  win  new  allies  there, 
by  continued  unfaithfulness  to  an  old  ally, 
China,  which  itself  has  been  wholly  faithful 
to  us?  I  warn  you  that  few.  If  any.  In  Asia 
are  going  to  put  much  trust  In  the  United 
Sutes  unless  we  change  ovir  policies,  and 
fast.  They  mav  well  conclude  that  we  have 
lost  the  capacity  to  dlEtinguish  friend  from 
enemy  and  are  therefore  too  Immature  and 
vmdependnble  to  tie  themselves  to. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  people  to 
strive  to  remain  free — or  for  the  land  of  the 
free  to  be  openly  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  so  striving,  and  to  give  them  moral  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

Fovirth.  we  should  extend  effective  military 
aid  to  the  defenders  of  Formosa.  By  effec- 
tive military  aid  I  mean  the  same  sort  of 
military  assistance  program  we  have  carried 
out  successfully  in  Greece,  but  have  not  even 
tried  in  China  since  the  recall  of  General 
Wedemeyer  In  early  194(5 — four  long  years. 

Effective  military  aid  Incltides.  first  of  all. 
putting  in  over-all  charge  of  America's  secu- 
rity in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  most  ex- 
perienced  and  successful  man  we  have  In 


dealing  with  east  Asia.     That  m:m,  of  course. 
Is  General  MacArthur. 

It  includes  some  top-flight  Araerlcan  mili- 
tary spark  plugs,  like  General  Wedemeyer. 
Admiral  Cooke.  Admiral  Badger,  with  ade- 
quate American  staffs  to  train  and  advise 
the  Chinese  armed  forces  at  all  levels — and 
In  strategy,  tactics,  and  operations — which 
our  previous  mission  in  Chma  was  not  per- 
mitted by  our  Government  to  do. 

Surely  It  is  of  some  significance  that  the 
seven  American  admirals,  all  men  with  bril- 
liant records— Yarnell,  Hart.  Bar  bey,  Kincald, 
Cooke,  Badger,  and  now  Radford — who  in 
succession  have  been  In  command  of  our 
Asiatic  Fleet,  have  been  unanlmoxis  in  be- 
lieving that  such  an  effort  should  be  made 
and  could  be  successful,  if  made  with  a  firm 
will  to  win  victories  rather  thai  Just  to  ex- 
plain defeats.  Generals  MacAithur,  Wede- 
meyer. and  Chennault  believe  the  same. 

These  men  are  hardly  amateurs  or  arm- 
chair theorists  or  sentimentalists.  Should 
we  follow  the  Judgment  and  advice  of  those 
who  have  t>een  most  successftJ  In  dealing 
with  Asia?  Or  follow  the  Judgment  and  ad- 
vice of  those  who  have  been  least  success- 
ful— Generals  Stllwell.  Marshall,  and  Barr — 
and  a  f?w  dozen  pro-leftist  writers,  lec- 
turers, and  8'..ate  E)epartment  men  led  by 
Alger  Hiss  who  was  a  keyman  in  the  Far  East 
division  from  1939  to  1944  when  the  policy 
pattern  and  the  propaganda  line  which  lost 
China  to  Russia  were  being  established? 
These  are  the  men  who  tell  you  on  every 
occasion  that  nothing  can  be  done.  How 
do  they  know?  They  have  never  tried  them- 
selves or  allowed  others  to  trj. 

Effective  military  aid  for  Formosa  Includes 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  munitions,  light 
arms,  equipment,  and  suppMes  careftilly 
planned  for  the  particular  typ<;  of  operation 
needed.  It  includes  spare  psuts  and  fuel 
for  the  Chinese  air  force  and  navy,  and  a 
few  hundred  of  our  World  War  n  planes  now 
lined  up  on  Okinawa  and  never  to  be  used 
again  by  tis.  We  are  giving  some  to  the 
Philippine  air  force.  Why  not  to  the 
Chinese?  Perhaps  50,000  World  War  I  type 
rifles  and  ammunition  for  them  may  be 
needed  In  addition  to  the  ISD.OOO  rifles  al- 
ready sent  under  the  program  the  Congress 
voted  in  1948.  Money  for  all  'Jiese  has  long 
been  available.  The  road  block  has  never 
be>n  in  Cougress. 

A  military -aid  program  does  not  Include 
American  combat  troops.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  has  ever  suggested  toat  we  should 
send  American  combat  troops  to  Formosa,  or 
that  we  should  occupy  it  v^ith  American 
forces,  even  though  the  State  Departnaent 
frequently  engages  In  shootlag  down  that 
straw  man  set  up  by  Itself.  It  would  be 
neither  Justifiable  nor  advantageous  for  the 
United  States  to  occupy  or  seise  Formosa  for 
herself;  but  It  Is  extremely  Important  to 
our  security  that  It  be  denied  to  our  enemies. 
The  way  to  accomplish  that  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  the  »plrit  of  resist- 
ance among  all  Chinese  and  <}ther  free  peo- 
ples tn  Asia.  Is  to  help  the  Chinese  and  For- 
mosans  hold  their  Island,  af  many  of  our 
best  military  students  of  the  (iroblem  believe 
they  still  can  do  with  such  aid.  although 
the  time  left  Is  short  Indeed. 

At  this  p>olnt  aomeone  always  brings  up  the 
argument  that  we  have  given  lots  of  aid 
and  it  was  useless.  It  ts  unfortunate  that  so 
few  people  know  enough  about  the  facts  In 
China  to  be  able  to  refute  the  half-truths, 
even  lies,  on  which  such  attempted  explana- 
tions of  our  own  failures  are  usually  baaed. 
Borne  of  them  are: 

1.  That  the  Chinese  have  no  will  to  fight. 
But  In  1946  General  ilarahall  was  out  there 
berating  them  because  they  had  too  much 
will  to  fight,  and  for  a  year  Insisted  they 
cease  fire,  and  embrace  tho  Beds  Instead. 
We  ourselves  did  more  than  anything  rtse 


to  destroy  the  will  to  fight,  for  which  we  now 
criticize  them. 

2.  That  all  cur  aid  has  been  wasted.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Communists  have  officially 
admitted  that  Chinese  Government  troops 
killed  243.0C0  of  their  troops  and  wounded 
650.000  more  In  the  3-year  period,  1946-49, 
which  Is  more  than  the  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese were  able  to  do  to  us  in  3',^  year*. 
Apparently  much  of  our  aid  was  used  very 
effectively  Indeed. 

3.  That  we  hiwe  given  the  central  gov- 
ernment enormous  aid.  Unfortunately  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  find  out  Just  how 
much  of  what  Items  were  actually  delivered 
to  whom  In  China  on  what  date.  Our  Gov- 
ernment talks  in  dollar  figures,  using  the 
original  cost  plus  transportation  of  a  lot 
of  stuff  which  was  sent  out  by  us  lor  the 
war  against  Japan  and  later  sold  to  the 
Chinese  at  a  higher  rate  than  we  charged 
most  of  our  other  alliw.  although  in  the 
words  of  an  American  admiral  on  the  ground, 
"at  least  half  of  it  was  Junk."  Besides  most 
of  it  was  not  suited  for  the  kind  ol  guerrilla 
Ci:erations  needed  in  China. 

Since  VJ-day  all  the  military  aid  that  has 
actually  been  delivered  to  China  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  five  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  mostly  In  1945.  Al- 
most nothing  in  1946.  1947,  and  the  first  10 
months  of  1948 — the  three  crucial  years  dur- 
ing which  the  decisive  shift  in  the  relative 
strengths  of  government  forces  and  Commu- 
nist forces  In  China  took  place. 

One  hiindred  and  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  material  since  November 
1948. 

One  hundred  and  fci.y-one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars — the  original  cost 
ol  131  old  naval  vessels  which  were  turned 
over  to  China,  partly  because  they  were  not 
valuable  enough  to  Justify  our  bringing  them 
home  from  the  far  Pacific  to  put  In  moth 
balls  here. 

Total,  at  original  cost  prices,  $371,700,000. 

In  addition,  ^335,000,000  was  figured  for 
services  and  expenses — mostly  transporting 
Chinese  troops  from  southwest  China  and 
Burma  to  eastern  and  northern  China  to 
accept  the  Japanese  surrender.  This  rep- 
resented a  saving,  not  an  outlay  for  the 
United  States,  because  If  we  bad  not  trans- 
ported Chinese  troops  to  take  over  from 
the  Japanese,  we  would  have  had  to  send  in 
and  maintain  American  troops  to  do  the 
Job — at  far  greater  cost. 

Ftn'thermcre.  when  military  aid  was  voted 
by  Congress  In  April  1948,  the  administra- 
tion systematically  sabotaged  It  by  delays, 
overcharges,  and  tinbalanced  shipments. 
For  example,  the  Chinese  were  charged  $85 
per  thousand  for  old  .30-callber  cartridges 
as  compared  to  $4.60  per  thousand  charged 
Greece  and  Turkey  for  the  same  type  of 
ammunition  whose  original  cost  to  us  had 
been  $46  a  thousand.  That  is,  $1  of  Anxerl- 
can  military  aid  for  Greece  delivered  220 
bullets;  but  $1  of  American  aid  for  China 
delivered  only  12  bullets.  As  a  restilt  of  these 
and  similar  overcharges.  China,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  450,000.000,  actually  received  less 
useful  military  supplies  than  Greece  with 
a  popxilatlon  of  7.000,000. 

The  further  fact  Is  blissfully  Ignored  that 
to  send  even  a  surpltis  of  some  of  the  Items 
essential  for  a  given  operation,  but  little  or 
none  of  the  other  essential  Items  may  be 
useless,  no  matter  how  many  millions  the 
Items  which  were  sent  had  cost. 

Again,  the  charge  is  made  that  the  Chi- 
nese would  never  take  otir  advice.  The  fact 
is  that  their  biggest  errors  were  the  times 
when  they  did  take  our  advice,  such  as 
agreeing  to  our  iniquitous  Yalta  deal,  giv- 
ing Russia  control  of  Manchuria  after  we 
had  promised  at  Cairo  it  would  be  returned 
to  China,  and  agreeing  to  the  truce  ■with 
the  Commvinlsts  in  January  1946,  when  the 
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goTemnient  farc«s  hAd  cvercrbelmlr^  mill* 
t»ry  V.  p^rionty.  mhlch  true*  th#  Conmu- 
nlsts  iiccd  to  expand  thrlr  holdings  five- 
fold— from  60  ccuntlea  to  more  than  300. 
I  can  give  ycu  x  d&rer.  more  Instar.ces  if 
you  desire  What  kind  ot  sportsmanship. 
not  to  mention  integrity.  U  It  to  denounce 
the  CMnes*  for  the  IneTitable  bad  result* 
of  de^Ulons  t^^hich  we  made,  not  they' 

In  short.  «hat  China  haa  most  needed  all 
•loos  *^<1  most  needs  now  is  not  mere  aid 
but  proper  aid  Proper  aid  is  the  kmd  we 
gave  Greece,  but  have  net  given  China  since 
1&45  Munitlcir-s  wr.hcut  such  American 
•dvice  and  assutance  In  their  use  cannot 
iiccfrri  any  mor«  than  advice  without  mu- 
BftiOBS  could  succeed. 

If  we  ):.:.C  tr-.ed  In  China  the  sort  of  pol- 
icy we  hatf  followed  successfully  in  Greece. 
or  If  we  had  followed  the  recommendations 
made  by  General  Wedemeyer  almost  3 
yea-s  ago.  and  still  failed,  then  neither  I 
nor  any  oth?r  person  could  say  a  wcrd  of 
criticism  But  we  have  not  tried.  Hew  does 
anyone  knew  whether  we  can  succeed  or 
not.  until  we  do  try? 

As  a  fifth  component  of  an  Asia  policy, 
we  thould  continue  to  give  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Chinese  Government  on  For- 
mosa One  of  the  reasons  the  economy  of 
the  island  Is  sorely  strained  is  because  it 
Is  having  to  export  materials  needed  for 
home  consumption.  In  order  to  get  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  commodities  like  cotton  and 
oU  which  must  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
If  we  will  help  provide  such  commodities 
to  Formosa — the  money  has  been  available 
for  a  years — exactly  as  we  are  helping  pro- 
vide them  to  Korea.  Japan,  and  western  Eu- 
rope, the  economy  of  Formosa  can  be  made 
reasonably  stable.  Ordinarily  It  has  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  that  of  England,  for  example,  which  we 
a>e  helping  even  though  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  It  can  ever  again  become  self-sup- 
porting 

Economic  assistance  Includes  the  so-called 
point  4  program  of  Industrial  development 
and  technical  assistance  In  the  parts  of  Asia 
■till  free  We  must  get  It  going  at  once  If 
It  Is  to  be  of  any  value.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  substantial  physical  re- 
sults, within  several  years,  but  the  psycho- 
logical lift  could  be  tremendous. 

Sixth,  we  should  give  leadership,  encour- 
agement, and  assistance  to  the  free  peoples 
of  east  A'la  In  their  proposal  to  get  together 
in  a  mutual  assistance  defense  pact,  such  as 
we  have  sponsored  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Without  sonie  such  cooperative  effort  to  de- 
fend the  whole  area  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Communists  will  be  able  to 
pick  the  countries  off,  one  by  one.  And  let 
zn«  repeat.  If  England.  Greece,  and  Holland 
are  deprived  of  access  to  the  resources  and 
markets  of  southeart  Asia  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis,  whit  chance  Is  there  for 
them  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe  to  be- 
come self-supporting?  If  we  are  then  com- 
pelled to  continue  beyond  1952  the  heavy 
burden  of  supporting  the  countries  of  west- 
em  Europe,  how  long  can  we  ourselves  re- 
main solvent  and  safe? 

The  Congress  last  year  wrote  Into  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  In  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act — the  .so-called  mlUtary-ald  pro- 
gram for  Europe — a  statement  urging  Amer- 
ican leadership  for  organizing  In  Asia  tome- 
tlilng  similar  to  what  we  have  helped  develop 
In  Europe. 

Tliat  became  the  law  of  the  land  on  Octo- 
ber «.  1M9.  Yet.  the  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
mitted recently  before  my  committee — For- 
eign Affairs — that  nothing  had  been  done  by 
his  E>epartment  to  Implement  the  policy  de- 
clared by  the  Congress.  Why?  It  Is  unex- 
plained, and.  to  me,  unexplalnable.  Appar- 
ently, we  are  still  waiting  for  more  dust  to 
•ettle — which  means  waiting  for  the  patient 
to  die.     What,  pray  tell,  can  be  done  then? 


That  brings  me  to  the  compelling  reason 
why  I  believe  we  must  adopt  in  Asia  some 
such  positive  policy  as  I  have  outlined  In 
place  of  the  wait-and-see.  do-nothlng-effec- 
tlve  no-poUcy  cur  Government  has  followed 
these  last  5  years  with  such  spectacular 
benefit  to  the  Communists  and  such  dis- 
astrous results  to  ourselves.  That  compel- 
ling reason  la  self-preservation. 

I  am  not  and  ne%er  have  been  Interested 
In  any  persons,  groups,  or  parties  In  China 
or  Asia.  I  am  interested  In  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  In  free- 
dom, world  order,  and  peace.  It  Is  the  Job 
of  responsible  .American  officials  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  achle'.'e  these  goals;  not  ex- 
cuses for  not  achieving  them.  Those  who 
think  nothing  effective  can  be  done  In  China, 
should  step  aside  or  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  these  who  believe  something  effec- 
tive can  be  done  and  must  be  done — and 
now. 

It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  recite  the  weak- 
nesses of  China — the  five  adjectives  which 
the  apologists  of  our  Government's  negative 
policies  always  use  as  their  excuse  for  not 
giving  effective  aid,  namely  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  Is  "Inept,  Incompetent,  In- 
efficient, undemocratic,  and  corrupt."  Cer- 
tainly those  conditions  exist  In  China,  Just 
as  they  do  In  every  Asian  country — and 
everywhere  else  In  greater  or  less  degree,  espe- 
cially after  long  exhausting  wars.  They  are 
the  problems  It  Is  the  business  of  responsi- 
ble statesmanship  to  solve;  not  the  alibi  for 
failure  to  solve  them,  or  for  doing  nothing. 
The  pro-Communists  In  this  country  are 
now  skillfully  promoting  the  same  line  with 
respect  to  Korea  and  the  Philippines  seek- 
ing to  discredit  those  governments  also  and 
persuade  us  to  forget  again  where  our  own 
self-interest  lies.  When  they  are  ready  to 
take  over  India  the  same  line  will  begin  with 
regard  to  Its  government  which  will  become 
Fascist,  reactionary,  feudal,  undemocratic, 
corrupt,  and  Incompetent. 

On  the  other  side,  I  am  fully  aware  of  all 
the  myths  which  have  been  so  skillfully 
propagated  regarding  the  Communists  in 
China:  For  example,  that  they  are  not  really 
Communists,  but  Just  agrarian  reformers, 
patriotic  peasants  leading  spontaneous  rev- 
olutionary forces  against  alleged  warlordlsm. 
landlordism,  and  feudalism;  that  they  are 
not  connected  with  or  subservient  to  the  So- 
viet Union;  that  they  won't  be  able  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  a  government  In  China 
without  our  help,  which  will  supposedly  make 
them  susceptible  to  our  Influence;  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  convert  the  Chinese  to 
communism;  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  China's  economic  problems;  that  they 
wUl  probably  develop  Tttolsm;  that  they  will 
have  to  cooperate  with  the  west.  All  of  these 
myths  have  proved  or  are  being  proved  cruel 
hoaxes.  They  were  designed  not  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  to  lull  us  to  sleep  while  the  Com- 
munists were  getting  control  of  China.  They 
have  been  exceedingly  successful. 

If  we  cannot  decide  what  Is  best  In  China 
and  Asia  because  we  think  neither  side  Is 
good,  then  let  us  decide  what  Is  worst,  as  a 
physician  does  when  confronted  with  no  good 
alternatives.  What  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  In  Asia?  TTiere  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  answer  to  that.  The  worst 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  Inter- 
ests, those  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and  of  world 
peace.  Is  for  China  and  then  the  other  coun- 
tries to  come  wholly  under  the  Communists 
and  become  new  satellites  of  Russia.  There- 
fore, that  Is  the  thing  which  we  must.  If  fxw- 
slble,  prevent. 

The  first  requirement  of  our  security  In 
the  Pacific  Is  not  democratic  governments  or 
even  better  governments,  but  Independent 
governments.  The  present  disaster  began 
when  we  abandoned  In  1945.  starting  at 
Yalta,  our  historic  policy  of  supporting  res- 
olutely "the  sovereignty,  the  Independence, 


the  territorial  and  adm  nlstratlvr-  Integrity 
of  China."  That  had  been  our  consistent 
and  sound  policy  previously — whe  her  under 
John  Hay  In  1899,  Woodrow  Wilst  n  In  1915. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  In  1022,  H  Dover  and 
Stlmson  In  1931  or  Roosevelt  and  Hull  In 
I941_and  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  a 
gover  iment  China  had  at  the  time . 

We  got  off  the  track  because  from  1943  on 
some  officials  high  In  our  Government  for 
some  unexplained  reason  failed  to  realize 
that  the  Communist  movement  In  China  and 
Asia  Is  and  always  has  been  an  l;istrument 
of  Soviet  aggression,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  beguiled  Into  thinking  that  It  was  Just 
one  faction  In  an  Internal  conflict  which  was 
none  of  our  business.  Now  It  Is  plain  to  all 
that  the  Communists  have  as  the  r  almnot 
Just  China,  but  all  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
then  ourselves. 

In  such  a  situation  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  decision  as  to  what  we  should  do 
ought  to  be  extremely  simple:  We  ;  hould  op- 
pose whatever  assists  our  mortal  <  nemy;  we 
should  assist  whatever  opposes  tl  at  mortal 
enemy.  However  great  the  risks  and  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  positive  policy  may  be, 
the  risks  of  a  negative  and  defeatist  policy 
of  dolng-nothlng-effectlve  are  greater. 

However  late  It  is  today,  It  w  11  be  still 
later  tomorrow.  However  much  It  vlU  cost  to 
make  the  effort  now.  our  choice  is  not  be- 
tween that  and  something  less;  It  Is  between 
that  and  something  more.  \Vh:ch  do  we 
want? 

There  are  two  lessons  we  could  still  learn 
from  cur  experience  In  Europe  If  we  would. 
The  first  Is  that  when  Communist  expansion 
Is  stopped.  It  begins  to  fall  apart,  because  It 
cannot  deliver  on  Its  fancy  pron  Ises.  The 
second  Is  that  It  cannot  be  stop  )ed  except 
by  resistance  all  along  the  line  of  Its  ad- 
vance. That  requires  assistance  t  j  all  In  Its 
path  who  win  resist,  even  thougi  some  of 
the  governments  Involved  do  not  meet  with 
our  full  approval.  If  we  will  a  )ply  those 
lessons  with  Imagination  and  resolution  In 
Asia  as  we  are  In  Eiirope,  the  slti  atlon  may 
still  be  retrieved.  There  Is  hope  If  we  try; 
there  Is  none  If  we  don't  try. 

We  have  learned  that  to  keep  western 
E\irope  free  there  must  be  a  regional  effort — 
assistance  to  all  In  the  given  aiea.  If  we 
would  keep  Asia  free,  there  must  be  a  pro- 
gram of  regional  defense  there  al  io. 

Ultimately,  and  soon,  there  must  be  global 
defense  against  the  strong  cruel  enemy  we 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  wor  d  face;  or 
else  all  of  us,  not  Just  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted China  and  backward  Asia,  will  fall 
before  Its  ruthless  and  skillful  onslaughts 
from  within  and  without.  Mus:  we  once 
more  dawdle  and  daydream  untl  alter  the 
blow  actually  falls,  and  then  have  to  fight  for 
our  own  survival  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  possible? 

That  brings  us  to  the  last  step  li  the  over- 
all foreign-policy  program  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  embarked  and  whlc  i  Is  neces- 
sary If  we  hope  to  Influence  the  thinking  and 
the  actions  of  both  friends  anl  enemies. 
The  four  steps  I  have  already  dls<  ussed — re- 
arm, resist  Communist  expansion  In  Europe, 
economic  and  military  assistance  In  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Korea — are  mainly  defensive  or 
negative.  We  must  have  a  posltl  -e  program 
also.  In  addition  to  firm  opposition  to  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Soviet  system  based  on 
compulsion,  we  must  gain  a  sense  of  mission 
to  spread  throughout  the  world  our  system 
based  on  free  and  voluntary  coope  atlon.  At 
last  we  are  beginning  to  give  to  oiher  coun- 
tries a  more  adequate  presentation  of  the 
thrilling  story  of  what  has  hap|>ened  here 
and  can  happen  with  them  also  under  free- 
dom. Through  press,  radio,  films,  books,  and 
magazines,  and  exchange  of  tea<:he]v,  stu- 
dents, scientists,  and  technicians,  we  must 
give  hope  tb  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  and  the  undecided  peoples  l)y  shoving 
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them  a  better  alternative — based  on  per- 
formance, not  Jtist  promises.  Our  broad- 
casts should  be  called  not  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica but  the  "voice  of  freedom."  What  has 
happened  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  not  because  we  are  Americans  but  because 
we  have  been  free.  The  most  explosive  and 
dynamic  Idea  ever  ttirned  looee  in  history 
is  human  freedom.  The  desperate  measures 
Russia  Is  taking  to  keep  the  story  of  freedom 
from  getting  through  to  those  under  her  con- 
trol and  her  own  stupendous  efforts  in  the 
propaganda  field  are  the  eloquent  proof  of 
how  great  la  her  faith  In  the  power  of  Ideas. 
The  Russian  rulers  know  what  one  man. 
Karl  Marx,  was  able  to  start  with  an  Idea — 
and  what  two  other  men,  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  that  idea. 
They  know  what  another  man.  Hitler,  did 
with  an  idea. 

They  know  what  another  man.  St.  Paul, 
did  with  an  Idea. 

They  also  know  what  100  other  men  and 
women,  the  Pilgrims,  did  when  they  came 
to  this  country  over  300  years  ago,  with  their 
Idea — political  liberty. 

The  greatest  heroes  In  Russia  are  not  scien- 
tists or  Industrial  magnates  or  even  gen- 
erals. The  heroes  In  Russia,  and  the  high- 
est paid  persons  In  the  land,  are  the  skillftil 
users  of  words — those  who  know  how  to 
take  an  idea,  and  no  matter  whether  true 
or  false,  present  It  In  attractive,  convinc- 
ing form.  They  have  learned  It  Is  their 
most  potent  and  effective  weapon  through- 
out the  world.  In  softening  people  up  pre- 
paratory to  taking  them  over  by  force,  which 
Is  the  only  means  by  which  they  have  ac- 
tually gained  control  of  any  country  yet. 
beginning  with  Russia. 

Why  should  we  be  less  effective  In  getting 
across  our  basic  Ideas?  We  do  not  have  to 
sell  falsehoods  about  America.  But  we  do 
have  to  present  the  facts  about  it — and  pre- 
sent them  repeatedly  and  convincingly,  em- 
phasizing the  great  advantages  that  have 
resulted  under  freedom — without  In  the  least 
concealing  the  Imperfections  or  lessening  our 
efforU  to  correct  them.  Jesus  did  not  say 
Just  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Rather, 
he  said.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  How  will  they 
know  if  we  do  not  do  a  far  better  Job  of 
telling  It? 

When  our  system  Is  such  that  under  It 
7  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  have 
created  more  wealth  and  distributed  It  mcoe 
widely  than  all  the  other  93  percent  put  to- 
gether, is  It  not  shamefiU  that  it  Is  pre- 
sented so  Inadequately  that  many  people, 
not  only  abroad,  but  here  at  home,  can  be 
persuaded  that  It  Is  progress.  It  Is  liberal, 
to  advocate  abandoning  the  system  tinder 
which  the  7  percent  have  accomplished  ao 
much  and  go  back,  not  ahead,  to  one  or 
another  of  the  systems  under  which  the  03 
percent  still  struggle  and  siiffer? 

Why  should  anyone  be  so  almost  apologetic 
about  a  system  which,  while  far  from  per- 
fect. Is  still  incomparably  the  best  this  earth 
has  ever  knovra— Judged  solely  by  results  for 
human  beings? 

All  of  the  above  measures — military,  eco- 
nomic, and  Ideological — are  essentlsd  ele- 
ments of  a  world  policy — but  they  are  not 
enough.  They  merely  buy  time  for  a  final 
step — give  us  one  more  chance  to  get  the 
world  organized  politically  on  a  sounder 
basfs. 

If  we  hope  to  win  the  fierce  economic  and 
Ideological  war  now  raging  throughout  the 
world,  before  It  degenerates  into  an  atomic 
war  with  unforeseeable  destruction,  we  must 
move  boldly  and  Imaginatively  to  try  to 
strengthen  the  world  organization  so  that  it 
can  handle  effectively  all  threats  t-  Jht  peace 
from  whatever  source. 

Concern  for  our  own  security  has  com- 
pelled us  to  asstime  in  the  present  emergency 
the  burden  of  assisting  certain  nations  under 
Communist   assault.    But   we   cannot   long 


carry  that  burden  alone.    We  have  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  wisdom. 

The  real  task  is  to  stop  the  assault.  Th* 
peaceful  peoples  of  the  world  placed  their 
faith  In  the  United  Nations  as  the  agency  to 
do  that  Job.  The  experience  ot  the  last  6 
years  has  demonstrated  that  in  Its  present 
form  the  United  Nations  cannot  do  It.  In 
fact  it  Is  so  constructed  that  any  one  of  the 
Big  Five,  by  its  veto,  can  U8i>  the  United 
Nations  machinery  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Just  and  peaceful  order — to  defeat 
the  very  thing  It  supposedly  was  set  up  to 
guarantee. 

Most  Americans  were  too  naive  to  realize 
and  too  trustful  to  suspect  th:it  the  Soviet 
rulers  were  coldly  planning  to  use  the  big- 
power  veto  not  to  block  war — which  was  our 
concept  of  its  function — but  to  block  peace. 
They  have  not  used  the  veto  once  to  prevent 
war  or  sanctions.  They  have  used  It  more 
than  40  times  to  defeat  agreements  most  of 
the  free  nations  wanted  because  they  were 
in  the  direction  of  f>eace. 

At  Tehran,  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  elsewhere 
some  of  our  leaders.  In  order  to  get  Russia  to 
come  into  the  United  Nations,  jrlelded  to  her 
on  matters  of  principle  and  even  on  our  own 
solemn  pledges  to  others,  appaiently  assum- 
ing that  if  Russia  Joined  It  would  be  for  the 
same  reason  we  and  others  Joined,  namely, 
to  help  solve  world  problems.  But  It  soon 
became  clear  to  all  who  would  see,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  came  In  for  pnreclsely  the 
opposite  reason — not  to  get  agreement,  but 
to  ensure  disagreement;  not  to  make  the 
United  Nations  work,  but  to  be  In  the  best 
possible  position  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  work.     Why? 

The  reason  Is  perfectly  clear.  The  Kremlin 
already  has  a  world  organlzatlo;a  of  Its  own — 
the  Communist  Party.  It  has  more  than  a 
dozen  countries  under  Its  complete  control, 
plus  trained,  disciplined  units  m  every  other 
country.  Its  world  organization  Is  already 
functioning,  at  fvai  speed.  It  Intends  to 
win.  and  to  do  so  it  must  k(«p  any  other 
world  organization  crippled  and  ineffective, 
which  the  veto  machinery,  drafted  by  Alger 
Hiss,  enables  It  to  do. 

The  remedy  to  such  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion Is  not  to  abandon  the  Dnited  Nations, 
or  to  continue  to  bypass  It;  but  rather  to 
Improve  It.  We  must  get  Its  structure  modi- 
fled  so  that  It  can  and  will  work — with  Rus- 
sian cooperation  if  possible,  but  without  It  U 
necessary.' 

On  one  hand,  we  must  Initiate  action  to- 
ward getting  the  Charter  Itself  amended  to 
correct  demonstrated  defect*.  We  should 
declare  and  pursue  a  policy  of  endeavcaring 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  seek 
Its  development  Into  some  sort  of  world  or- 
ganization, open  to  all  nations,  with  care- 
fully defined  and  limited  powers  adequate 
to  preserve  peace  and  prcv«»nt  aggression 
through  the  enactment,  interpretation,  and 
enforcement  of  world  law. 

Suppose  Russia  will  not  agree  to  Charter 
amendments  that  would  naake  all  members 
subject  to  the  same  world  l£>w,  and  vetoes 
such  amendments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  her 
present  leaders  would  do  that — but  I  shall  let 
them  make  that  decision  and  announce  it, 
not  we  make  it  for  them.  If  they  decide  to 
exclude  themselves  from  cooperation,  then 
we  do  not  need  to  withdraw  from  the  UN  or 
to  drive  the  Soviets  or  anyone  else  out.  We 
should  Just  organize  on  a  clc«er  basis  with 
all  the  nations  that  will  agree — not  outside 
the  United  Nations,  but  Inside  it. 

That  l^  while  seeking  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  on  the  universal  level,  we 
must  also  work  for  better  organization  on 
a  less-than-unlversal  level  within  the  or- 
ganization. Just  as  the  Communist-dom- 
inated members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
always  been  "a  club  within  the  club."  so, 
under  article  61  of  the  Charter,  all  the  free 
nations — beginning  with  the  12  In  the  At- 
lantic Pact  but  net   limited  to  them- 


unite  firmly  for  collective  self-defense  In  an- 
other "club  within  the  club"— leaving  the 
doOT  open  for  Russia  and  any  others  to  Join 
if  and  when  they  are  willing  to  agree  and 
abide  by  the  rules. 

That  Is  what  our  forefathers  did  at  the 
Constitutional  Caaventlon.  They  did  not 
secede  from  the  Confederation,  or  try  to  drive 
out  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  new 
proposal.  They  simply  drew  up  a  tighter, 
more  workable  i>lan  of  OTganlzatlon,  and  pro- 
vided that  whenever  9  of  the  13  States  rati- 
fied It,  the  new  club  would  be  set  up — othwa 
to  Join  or  not,  as  they  wished.  All  did  within 
about  a  year.  "«• 

As  long  as  we  Indicate  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing unless  or  tmtll  Russia  agrees,  of  coura* 
she  will  not  agree.    Why  should  she? 

But  if  we  and  the  other  free  peoples  dem- 
onstrate to  the  RixBslans,  quickly,  that  we 
can  and.  If  necessary,  will  move  ahead  with- 
out them,  there  is  a  chance — I  sxispect  the 
only  chance — that  we  may  fljid  It  possible 
to  get  along  better  with  them. 

Whenever  enotigh  of  the  peaceful  nations 
get  together  In  a  workable  organization  that 
makes  It  clear  to  the  men  In  the  Kremlin, 
first,  that  they  do  not  need  to  go  to  war  to 
get  sectirlty  or  satisfaction  of  any  legitimate 
grievances;  and.  second,  that  they  cannot 
win  even  If  they  do  go  to  war — at  that  point, 
and  probably  only  at  that  point,  is  there 
any  likelihood  that  they  will  begin  to  come 
along,  because  there  would  be  nothing  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  by  refusing. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  get  them  to 
change  from  obstructionism  to  cooperation 
by  persuasion,  or  exhortations,  or  bribery, 
or  secret  deals,  or  denunciations.  These 
have  all  been  tried  In  vain.  The  men  In  the 
Kremlin  can  be  expected  to  cooperate  only 
when  We  confront  them  with  a  act  of  cir- 
cumstances where  agreement  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  them  than  continued  disagree- 
ment at  attempted  conquest. 

No  great  military  expansion  In  history  haa 
ever  stopped  until  It  was  checked.  Neither 
will  or  can  the  Kremlin's.  War  with  it  is  in- 
evitable unless  we  can  check  it  by  other 
means — or  are  willing  to  surrender  and  be 
enslaved.  The  only  other  means  is  a  giant 
coalition  of  the  free  nations — not,  I  repeat, 
ouuide  the  United  Nations  but  inside  It. 

The  wealtnesses  which  have  brought  our 
country  to  this  ominous  hour  have  not  been 
primarily  military  or  economic.  Our  greatest 
failures  have  been  in  the  political  and 
ideological  and  moral  fields.  Because  for  so 
long  we  had  physical  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  our  young  men  and  women 
were  not  challenged  to  become  specialists  in 
international  relations  and  masters  of  the 
arts  of  diplomacy.  Understandably  we 
focused  our  efforts  on  the  great  task  of  de- 
veloping this  vast  virgin  continent  and  its 
resources. 

As  a  result,  how  many  Americans  do  we 
have  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  that  are  the 
equivalent  of  Marshall.  MacArthur,  Nlmltz. 
Elsenhower,  Spaatz,  and  scores  of  others  in 
the  military  field?  Or  of  the  POrds.  Plre- 
stones.  Bdisons,  Ketterlngs,  Rockefellers,  and 
hundreds  of  other  giants  in  indtistry  and 
finance? 

This  grave  deficiency  in  our  human  re- 
sources is  not  the  result  of  anyone's  design. 
It  Is  the  result  of  everyone's  neglect.  We 
have  tended  to  concentrate  so  largely  on  our 
domestic  life  that  we  failed  to  realize  that 
whether  it  is  to  have  a  chance  to  continue 
depends  to  a  great  degree  on  wliat  happens 
abroad — or  rather,  on  how  effective  we  can 
become  in  Influencing  what  happens  abroad 
In  directions  favorable  to  world  tH'der.  peace, 
and  freedom.  I  congratulate  Klwanis  for 
its  magnificent  program  for  youth,  and  urge 
you  to  challenge  and  train  them  to  under- 
stand better  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  America's  place  in  It,  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  cur  survival,  and  how  to 
fulfill  t-^e  conditions. 
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Our  hcp«8  of  avoiding  disaster  lie  In 
mobilizing  to  the  utmost  our  strength  and 
KkUI  In  ix)lltlcal.  Ideological,  and  moral 
fields,  as  wcU  as  economic  and  military. 
We  will  \rln  only  if  we  believe  so  Intensely 
In  those  basic  principles  of  freedom  and 
federation  on  which  the  Nation  was  founded 
and  which  are  respcjnsible  for  ita  greatness, 
that  we  can  outthlnk.  outwork,  outsacrlfice. 
and  outlast  those  whose  world  Is  founded 
on  lies  and  violence. 

Our  dlflSculties  are  not  Insurmountable  If 
we  can  develop,  here  and  among  the  other 
free  peoples,  a  moral  compulsion  to  build  in 
the  world  the  sort  of  decent  order  which  our 
forefathers  had  the  will  to  build  In  thi?se 
United  States — the  will  to  make  our  system 
work  here  at  home  and  to  spread  It  abroad. 

It  comes  down  to  how  8<Aund  and  strcng 
and  deep  is  cur  faith.  What  our  Nation 
and  the  world  must  have  If  they  are  to  be 
saved  is  what  Lincoln  prayed  for  at  Gettys- 
burg "Under  God.  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom."—  a  new  understanding  of  freedom^ 
a  new  dedication  to  it. 

Our  fathers  built  the  finest  material  civili- 
sation the  world  has  ever  seen — precisely  be- 
cause they  sought  first  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  Individual  man  as  a  spiritual  being. 
Because  they  put  that  first,  not  second,  the 
political  and  economic  system  they  estab- 
lished was  one  which  released,  as  had  never 
been  done  In  any  other  time  or  place,  the 
creative  capacities  that  are  in  ordinary  men 
everywhere.  Thereby  baa  our  progress  been 
achieved. 

Shall  we  now  focus  our  effort  Just  on  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  material  restilts?  Or  on 
reproducing  the  spiritual  causes? 

With  all  my  heart  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
Btltutlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  sys- 
tem of  government  by  voluntary  federation 
which  our  fathers  established  here,  are  the 
best  set  of  political  Ideas  ever  put  together 
In  one  place  In  the  world's  history.  I  think 
they  are  the  hope  of  mankind.  Our  freedom 
and  our  peace  depend  upon  the  spread  of 
those    IdeM — everywhere. 

Aggressive  citizenship  to  achieve  these  goals 
Is  Indeed  the  safeguard  of  freedom,  as  your 
motto  puts  It.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
ultimately  turn  back  the  tide  of  totalitari- 
anism and  tyranny  which  Is  sweeping  over 
the  earth  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
Xor  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 


A  Fifhting  Fakh  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  an 
address  delivered  by  a  young  man  In  my 
congressional  district.  Mr.  Eddie  Men- 
asco.  This  was  a  prize-winning  oration 
in  an  annual  oratorical  content  held  at 
the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Wilburton.  Okla. 
The  oration  follows: 

A  PlCHTINC  FaiTH  IN  Amdica 
Fear  has  won  a  beachhead  In  America,  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  although  vlc- 
torioua  in  history's  moat  devastating  wars, 
are  retreating  before  the  shadows  of  an  un- 
eacy  peace.  Fear,  unknown  In  war.  U  pro* 
tfudng  an  astonishing  paradox  in  the  rich* 
est  and  strongest  nation  In  the  world— It  la 
pervtiadlng  the  American  people  to  talk 
tbemselres  Into  a  depre&slun 

A  defeatist  attitude  Is  encountered  on  all 
•Idas — from     bo^d     roonu     to     barrooma. 


Whether  it's  a  group  of  clerks  In  a  cafeteria, 
or  a  group  of  corporation  big-shots  at  a  ban- 
quet, the  main  dish  Is  likely  to  be  despond- 
ency, seasoned  with  dire  rumors,  and  gar- 
nished with  gloomy  statistics. 

These  dim  views  of  America's  economic 
health  have  apparently  gained  wide  accept- 
ance, although  the  facts  of  Anfierlca's  eco- 
nomic strength  are  known  to  everyone.  On 
the  radio.  In  magazines.  In  our  newspapers, 
the  basic  soundness  of  America's  economic 
position  has  been  clearly  pxjlnted  out.  Be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  into  the  melancholy 
fashions  of  the  hour,  such  statements  fall 
to  register  on  the  public  mind.  But  they 
are  startling  facts  and  should  be  repeated 
again  and  again.     Here  they  are: 

1.  Fifty-nine  million  workers  on  the  Job. 

a.  Two  hundred  billion  dollars  In  liquid 
savings. 

3.  Two-hundred-and-fifteen-bllllon-dollar 
personal  Income  for  1949. 

4.  High  purchasing  power — 53  percent 
greater  than  prewar. 

It  would  seem  preposterous  that  anyone 
could  manipulate  these  figures  and  come 
up  with  an  answer  that  equals  disaster.  Yet, 
that  Is  precisely  what  many  Americans  are 
doing.  By  emotional  arithmetic,  these 
Tlewers-wlth-alarm  add  two  and  two  and  get 
zero.  But  the  record  they  scan  Is  their  own 
fever  chart — not  the  record  of  America's  eco- 
nomic health  and  vigor. 

Now,  you  and  I  know  that  as  a  Nation 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  economic  hypochon- 
driacs, because  a  country,  like  an  Individual, 
can  worry  Itself  sick. 

The  reaction  of  many  Americans  to  the 
problems  of  this  postwar  period  suggests 
something  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John 
Adams  in  April  1816. 

Jefferson  wrote: 

"I  think,  with  you.  that  it  Is  a  good 
world.  •  •  •  There  are.  Indeed,  gloomy 
and  hypochondriac  minds,  disgusted  with 
the  present,  and  despairing  of  the  future; 
always  counting  the  worst  will  happen,  be- 
cause It  may  happen.  To  these  I  say:  What 
grief  has  been  caused  by  the  evils  that  never 
happened.  I  steer  my  bark  with  hope  In  the 
head  leaving  fear  astern" 

Today's  counterparts  of  these  gloomy  indi- 
viduals confuse  fears  with  facts.  Through 
knowing.  In  their  hearts,  the  essential  health 
and  vitality  of  our  free  economy,  they  yield 
weakly  to  the  counsels  of  despair.  Seized 
with  the  Jabber-Jitters,  they  prattle  about 
depression  and  collapse. 

But  how  can  we  confuse  shadows  with 
realities?  With  our  spiritual  heritage,  and 
with  vast  material  resources  at  otir  com- 
mand, how  can  we  compromise  our  future 
by  a  liaison  with  fear? 

The  answer  Is  lack  of  faith — for,  only 
through  a  lack  of  faith  In  America  and  In 
ourselves,  could  we  mark  down  the  world's 
mast  dynamic  economy. 

Too  many  of  us  have  accepted  Jabber-Jitter 
estimates  of  what  Is  wrong  with  America, 
such  as  welfare  state,  or  any  Government- 
provided  benefits  for  that  matter.  Instead  of 
finding  out  for  ourselves  what  Is  right  with 
America,  or  what  are  some  of  the  good  points 
about  our  policy  of  government. 

No  one  can  deny  that  America  faces  many 
grave  problems  today,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  one  can  deny  that  American 
business  has  an  ample  share  of  these  prob- 
lems which  it  must  solve  itself.  If  It  Is  to 
continue  Its  robust  tradition  of  Individual 
competitive  enterprise.  But  I  do  deny,  and 
most  emphatically,  that  these  problems  pre- 
sent any  logical  reason  for  doubt.  I  deny 
that  challenge  Is  a  cause  for  fear. 

There  Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
tween being  aware  of  complex  problems  and 
being  afraid  of  them.  This  moment  demands 
a  clear-eyed  appraisal  of  the  facts — not  an 
•motional  concern  with  shadows. 

The  history  of  America  Is  an  Inspiring  saga 
of  great  problems  superbly  overcome;  of  seri- 
ous setbacks  serving  only  as  new  beginnings 


for  even  greater  achievements.  I  reject  tha 
thought  that  at  the  midpoint  in  this  twen- 
tieth century,  we  will  reverse  the  course  of 
that   history. 

Not  as  a  politician,  not  as  a  historian,  not 
as  an  economist,  but  as  a  citizen.  I  call  for 
a  renewal  of  faith  in  the  vitality  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

By  faith  In  America.  I  do  not  mean  a  list- 
less reverence  for  the  past  or  a  mere  submis- 
sion to  the  present.  By  faith,  I  mean  a  cer- 
tainty based  on  the  principles  for  which 
America  stands,  by  which  It  has  progressed, 
and  through  which  It  will  realize  Its  full  po- 
tential of  greatness  In  the  future.  Faith  In 
America  Is  not  blind  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are — It  Is  the  belief  that  we.  In  America, 
can  make  them  better. 

In  declaring  that  today's  opportunities  can 
be  made  the  basis  for  magnificent  progress 
and  achievement.  I  am  simply  expressing  a 
citizen's  estimate  of  what  he  sees  through 
his  own  eyes.  And  what  I  see  today,  gives 
me  unlimited  confidence  In  tomorrow.  Be- 
cause for  every  minor  symptom  of  decline, 
there  are  a  hundred  major  elements  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Now,  of  course,  nothing  In  this  world  Is 
perfect  and  the  American  economy  Is  no 
exception.  But.  If  we  were  perfect,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  do — and  we 
can  be  well  assured  there  Is  a  great  Job  to 
be  done. 

This  may  surprise  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  simply  because  we  have  the  highest  liv- 
ing standard  In  the  world,  we  have  every- 
thing we  need.  Some  of  us  have  become 
complacent  through  reading  statistics  about 
the  number  of  bathtubs  and  telephones,  mo- 
tor cars,  and  radios,  owned  by  Americans  as 
compared  with  Russians. 

Such  comparisons  are  significant — yes. 
But  they  are  phenomenal  only  by  the  Com- 
munist standard.  By  American  standards 
they  are  not  nearly  good  enough.  Let's  face 
the  cold  facts. 

Twenty-seven  million  Americans  have  no 
kitchen  sinks. 

Eighteen  million  Americans  lack  vacuum 
cleaners. 

One  million  American  families  need  new 
homes  this  year. 

Forty  million  Americans  have  neither 
bathtub   nor   shower. 

So,  let's  not  talk  about  what  we've  got. 
Let's  be  more  concerned  with  what  we 
haven't  got.  We  must  be  concerned  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  these  are  human 
needs  that  should  be  met;  and.  second,  be- 
cause these  needs  provide  dramatic  Illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  we  haven't  finished 
anything — were   only   beginning. 

As  Wocdrow  Wilson  once  said,  "America 
Is  not  anything.  If  It  consists  of  each  of  us. 
It  Is  something  only  if  It  consists  of  all  of 
us;  and  It  can  consist  of  all  of  us  only  when 
our  spirits  are  banded  together  In  a  common 
enterprise." 

Today,  our  common  enterprise  is  clear — let 
us  go  forward  together,  and,  by  bold  action, 
reaffirm  our  faith  In  America  and  In  our- 
selves— we.  the  people,  who  are  America. 
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loside  Your  Cong:ress — True  Liberalism 
and  Human  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  GWTNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  every 
whistle  stop  on  his  way  to  the  West.  Mr. 
Truman  is  asking  the  people  to  put  their 


faith  not  in  themselves  but  In  a  little 
group  of  governing  men.  They  are 
being  promised  that  if  they  will  submit 
to  that  group's  management,  control, 
and  taxation  they  will  double  their  in- 
come and  have  more  houses  and  food,  a 
higher  culture,  and  better  health.  For 
nearly  160  years  prior  to  this  trip  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  from  such  gov- 
erning men  had  been  a  fighting  matter. 
Every  individual's  liberty  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  himself  was  thought  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  every  American.  He 
had  no  faith  in  anybody,  even  a  Presi- 
dent, to  do  better  for  him  than  he  could 
for  himself. 

We  have  been  taught  up  to  now  that 
the  progress  of  people  has  been  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  them. 
Freedom  was  thought  to  be  a  precious 
substance  like  the  precious  elements  in 
sunlieht  and  air.  in  rain,  in  soil.  When 
Its  elements  were  relea-sed  and  free,  it 
was  explosive  like  atomic  energy  itself, 
mysterious  and  capable  of  the  most 
amazing  results.  Prior  to  the  American 
discovery  of  liberty,  for  a  thousand  years, 
there  had  been  no  appreciable  change  in 
the  condition  of  men.  There  had  been 
famines  about  every  10  years.  There 
were  as  many  or  more  babies  born  as 
there  are  today  but  they  died  of  hunger 
and  cold.  Life  was  the  lifelong  drab  ex- 
istence of  grubbing  in  the  earth  for  a 
bare  subsistence.  There  was  no  surplus 
as  It  is  knowTi  today.  That  experience 
of  surplus  is  strictly  associated  with  the 
American  era  of  freedom.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  time  down  to  the  era  of  lib- 
erty not  more  than  a  billion  people  ever 
subsisted  on  the  earth.  There  was  no 
improvement  in  the  cradle  and  the  flail 
for  a  thousand  years.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  centurj'  of  liberty  the  population 
has  doubled  because  of  Invention  and 
scienc  and  an  era  of  comparative  peace 
under  free  enterprise. 

What  about  the  choice  he  must  make 
now?  Are  the  ideas,  and  inventions,  the 
production  and  the  surplus  of  the  free 
to  be  slowed  up  and  reduced  by  our  gov- 
ernlntf  men?  Is  it  sensible  for  us  to  put 
cur  faith  in  our  governing  men  who  have 
no  Inventive,  creative  or  productive  ca- 
pacity? Have  they  made  any  contribu- 
tions to  science?  Can  they  add  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  houses  and  our 
foods?  Can  they  extend  our  life  and  add 
to  the  health  we  enjoy?  How  about  tele- 
vision and  penicillin  and  poetry?  None 
of  these  have  come  from  our  governing 
men  yet. 

If  the  free  mind  and  spirit  is  the  only 
substance  from  which  they  came,  then 
everyone  of  us  is  concerned  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  inventive  and  creative 
men.  We  all  depend  on  them.  Must  we 
not  therefore  protect  them  against  gov- 
erning men  who  want  to  supervise,  con- 
trol, inspect,  compel,  and  tax  them? 
These  governing  men  always  work  and 
fight  to  expand  the  power  of  their  Gov- 
ernment and  to  expand  their  business  of 
governing.  By  so  doing  they  always  re- 
duce the  individuals  freedom,  his  capac- 
ity, his  productivity,  his  means  of  serv- 
ing us. 

Freedom  Is  a  word  all  too  casually  used. 
Its  meaning  was  clear  in  1776.  In  1950 
It  is  foggy  and  needs  retliinking.    Free- 


dom Is  no  musty  sentimentality  to  sing 
hymns  or  write  poetry  about.  Nor  is  It  a 
constitutional  game  to  be  played  by  the 
powerful  against  the  weak.  Freedom  is  a 
most  practical  utility,  precious  to  all  con- 
ditions of  humans.  It  is  in  truth  the  very 
practical  source  of  food  and  houses  and 
health  and  the  good  life,  especially  for 
the  needy.  Unless  the  Imaginative,  pro- 
ductive, inventive  free  individual  pro- 
duces a  surplus  over  and  above  his  own 
needs,  there  can  be  nothing  for  the  needy. 

Our  governing  men  by  the  record  of 
the  Patent  Office  do  not  discover,  invent 
or  produce.  In  fact  they  are  always  de- 
structive forces,  unless  they  are  confined 
to  the  maintenance,  protection,  and  glo- 
rification of  individual  liberty.  On  the 
liberty  of  oiu:  lndi\*ldual  free  citizens  de- 
pends even  our  safety  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. The  Patent  Office  again  shows  that 
our  governing  men  have  produced  no  in- 
strument vital  in  the  winning  of  a  single 
war  from  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
We  won  becau.se  a  farmer  in  Virginia 
dropped  his  old  cradle  and  gave  us  the 
reaper,  two  bicycle  makers  from  Ohio 
flew.  A  poor  tinkerer  from  his  mother's 
kitchen  put  a  whole  world  on  wheels. 

Shall  we  keep  our  faith  in  ourselves 
under  God  and  reject  the  false  promises 
in  exchange  for  our  liberties? 


Lanrent,  S.  C,  Wm»  Safety  Award  for 
Pedestrians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTH  C.4BOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Laurens,  county  seat  of  Laurens  Coun- 
ty, S.  C,  one  of  the  smaller  but  more 
progressive  counties  in  my  district,  has 
again  won  an  outstanding  national  hon- 
or. Surely,  other  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  would  do  well  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Laurens.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  attach  hereto  an  editorial  and  other 
newspaper  clippings : 
LitraENS  Wins  S.^tett  Award  ros  PErESTRUJJs 

Laurens  has  been  named  a  grand  award 
Winner  In  the  eleventh  annual  national 
pedestrian  protection  contest. 

Tae  selection  was  announced  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Monday  by  Coleman  W.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carolina  Motor  Club.  The  con- 
test was  sponsored  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Laurens,  which  last  year  won  first  place  for 
eiiies  under  10,000  population,  took  top  hon- 
ors this  year  with  the  grand  award  for  all 
cities  under  100,000.  San  Francisco  won  the 
grand  award  for  cities  over  100.000  and  Con- 
necticut won  the  grand  award  for  States. 

Other  Carolina  cities  placed  In  the  contest, 
the  Associated  Press  reported.  Special  cita- 
tions for  pedestrian  programs  went  to  both 
States  and  to  the  cities  of  GreenvUle.  S.  C, 
and  Asheville.  N.  C.  Easley.  Marion,  Union 
and  Newberry.  S.  C,  and  Hamlet  and  Canton, 
N.  C.  received  special  citations  for  their  ac- 
cident records. 

Entries  In  the  contest  were  received  from 
1.627  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  There 
were  832  cities  under  lOCXJO  which  entered 
the  contest. 


The  10-man  commltte*  of  Judges  pointed 
to  Laurens'  record  of  no  pedestrian  deaths 
and  noted  the  town's  well-balanced  pede»« 
trlan  protection  program. 

The  board  of  judges  recognized  the  work 
of  Chief  W.  R.  Ivey  of  the  Laurens  Police 
Department,  one  of  the  key  figure*  In  the 
citv's  pedestrian  safety  record.  Lt.  Georg« 
E.  Hurteau.  Jr.,  of  the  safety  secUon  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Highway  Patrol,  waa 
recognized  for  outatanding  leadership  In 
pedestrian  protection. 

LAtTKENS'    FiNI    lUCORD 

Last  year  Laurens  won  top  honors  for 
cities  under  10,000  population  In  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association's  national  pe- 
destrian-protection contest.  That  was  a 
splendid  showing,  for  quite  a  few  small  cities 
and  towns  are  in  that   category. 

But  Laurens  wasn't  content  to  take  honora 
among  the  small-fry  communities  of  the 
Nation  and  this  year  that  safety-conscious 
and  enterprising  city  of  less  than  7.000  In 
the  census  count  of  10  years  ago  stepped  out 
and  won  the  grand  award  for  aU  clUes  tinder 
100,000. 

South  Carolina  cities  made  a  good  show- 
ing In  the  contest  with  Greenville.  Easley, 
Marlon,  Union,  and  Newberry  receiving  spe- 
cial citations  for  pedestrian-protection  pro- 
grams. But  these  and  other  mimlclpalitlea 
of  the  State  bow  to  Laurens  for  showing 
the  wav  lor  the  882  cities  under  100.000  over 
which  GreenvUle's  esteemed  neighbor  scored 
Its  Impressive  victory. 

Laurens,  It  Is  recalled,  made  an  impres- 
sive record  with  respect  to  trafflc  fatalities 
until  a  recent  aulomoblle-traln  collision 
marred  a  perfect  score  of  several  years* 
duration. 

The  award  which  Laurens  received  a  few 
days  ago  was  for  the  city's  effective  pedes- 
Uian-protectlon  program.  The  board  of 
Judges  specifically  recognized  the  work  of 
Chief  W.  R.  Ivey.  of  the  Laurens  police  de- 
partment. 

Other  communities  which  are  Interested 
In  Improving  their  safety  programs  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  some  pointers  from  him 
and  his  associates  at  Laurens.  Hats  off  to 
all  the  folks  down  there  who  have  a  part 
In  the  city's  safety  record. 


Lattrens  Smallest  Town  m  UNms  Statbj  to 
Wm  Ghand  Award — OmciALS  NoriniD  or 
National  Peoestrian  Saittt  Awasd  Rxcx>bo 

(By  Manuel  J.  Rogers) 
L.\X7EENS,  May  9.— The  city  of  Laurens  is 
the  first  city  In  the  South  to  win  the  na- 
tional grand  award  for  pedestrian  safety. 

Laurens  also  Is  the  smallest  municipal- 
ity In  the  United  States  ever  to  win  the 
grand  award  and  is  the  fl--st  town  In  the 
United  States  to  win  two  consecutive  awards. 
Laurens  won  first  place  last  year  for  towns 
under  10.000.  but  this  year  won  the  grand 
award  for  towns  under  100.000  popuiatlon- 
omciALs  notu  iro 

Chief  of  Police  W.  R.  Ivey  and  Mayor  W.  T. 
Bolt  have  been  notified  of  the  high  honor 
won  as  the  result  of  efforts  of  the  police 
department  and  will  be  notified  soon  of  the 
date  on  which  the  official  plaque  wlU  be 
presented. 

To  win  the  grand  award  Latirens  had  to 
take  first  place  in  all  eight  categories  under 
which  judging  was  carried  on.  These  in- 
clude death  and  Injury  records  (no  deaths, 
only  four  pedestrians  Injured),  accident  rec- 
ords, legislation  and  enforcement,  engineer- 
Ing,  organization  of  police  department, 
school  safety  program,  public  Information, 
and  exhibits. 

Under  the  school  safety  program  sign* 
have  been  placed  in  streets  at  school  cross- 
ings, schoolboy  patrols  have  been  organized 
with  the  aid  of  Capt,  L.  R.  Keeble  of  the 
Laurens  Police  Department  and  Corp.  E.  E. 
Bedenba-ugh,   State  highway  patrol,  movies 
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oo  nfery  h»ve  been  shown,  blcycie  safety 
club*  hAve  be«n  sponsored  and  ether  mearj 
bJiTC  been  employed  fcr  Impressing  the  im- 
portance of  safety  on  the  chiidren.  The 
mlds^  foctbaU  team  at  th*  school  has  been 
coached  by  a  pcl:<remaji.  E'.more  Roberts. 

Merchants  cooperated  by  distrlbuUon  of 
pamphlets  ar.d  cther'Tise. 

Pamphlets  en  safety  ha^e  been  distributed 
through  all  sTailabie  mearis  w^.th  the  result 
that  abcut  7W  000  pamph:e:s  and  slosjans 
have  been  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  public 
during  the  year  Oty  water  fcUls  and  electric 
bills  of  the  Laurens  Eectric  Cooperative, 
Inc  .  have  been  stamps  w.th  safety  slogans. 
Chief  Ivey  drew  spec'.Al  praise  from  the  board 
of  judges  for  his  work  in  crganiztng  the 
poUot  department  and  carrying  <m  the  safety 
program.  Tc<lay  Chief  Key  praised  the  co- 
operation of  merchants  and  citizens  gener- 
mUj  for  the  unusual  record  that  has  been 
•Btablished. 

UaycT  Bolt  was  elated  over  news  that 
Laurens  had  won  the  hcn.r. 

psouo  or  crrr 

*^  am  liiiiiwiiinlil.t  proud  of  our  city."  be 
said.  'I  am  prood  of  its  police  department 
and  ot  Its  citizens  for  having  won  this  Na- 
tlOTi-wlde  recoenitlon  for  the  second  succes- 
slT*  yenr  for  Its  safety  record.  We  even  did 
better  than  ciir  19*8  record,  for  In  1949  we 
also  won  the  grand  award  In  which  the 
competition  was  among  all  cities  under 
ICO.OOO  pjopulatlon. 

-The  record  of  Chief  Ivey  during  all  of  his 
yerTS*  service  In  the  city  of  Laurens  Is  c'.l- 
rr.axed  by  this  signal  recognition.  He  has 
shown  himself  well  qualified  In  organizing 
and  administering  the  complex  affairs  cf  the 
police  department,  and  In  earning  the  coop- 
eration of  the  entire  citizenship  In  this 
safety  campaign. 

•Captain  Keeble  of  the  Laurens  Police  De- 
partaent  also  deserres  commendation  for  his 
bavtDg  organlaed  the  material,  phctcgraphs. 
and  exhibits  In  making  the  most  attractive 
presentation  of  our  accomplishments.  I  also 
want  to  publicly  thank  every  member  of  cur 
police  department  and  each  of  our  Latirens 
resldenu  an<i  the  rlsltors  to  our  city  who 
cooperated  In  helping  tis  win  this  award  "' 

George  Att.x.  secretary  of  the  Laurens 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  commended  the  work 
of  the  police  and  citizens 

••As  a  safety  engineer  for  5  veart,"  he  srsld. 
*1  can  say  that  such  a  record  as  Laurens  has 
made  did  not  'just  happen.'  It  Is  the  result 
of  a  k  t  of  hard  and  canolstent  work. 

"Our  police  d»partment  took  the  lead  In 
this  safety  drive  but  our  citizens  and  the 
people  cf  our  community  also  played  an  Im- 
portant part  by  responding  to  this  leadership 
la  that  they  coop^rtitcd  and  became  safety 
cooadcua." 


Lacvnvs  Wuis  SArrrr  Aw.%aD 

CHaaLom.  S  C  .  May  8  —Laurens.  8.  C. 
has  bevn  named  a  grand  award  winner  in  the 
eleventh  annual  national  pedestrian  protec- 
tion contest. 

The  selection  was  announced  here  today  by 
fftJtTT""  W.  Roberu.  president  of  the  Caro- 
Baa  Motor  Club.  The  contest  was  sp  nsored 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 

Laurens,  which  laA  year  won  flxst  place 
for  cities  under  10.000  pcpulatlon,  took  top 
hooon  this  year  with  the  grand  award  for  all 
cities  under  I0>.'  000.  San  Francisco  wo-i  the 
grand  award  for  cltlca  over  100.000  and  Con- 
necticut won  the  grand  award  for  States. 

Other  Carolina  cities  placed  In  the  contest. 
Special  citations  for  pede;.trlan  prcjgrams 
went  to  both  States  and  to  the  cities  of 
Greenville.  S.  C  .  and  AshevUle.  N  C.  Easley. 
Marlon.  Union,  and  Newberry.  8.  C.  and 
Hamlet  and  Canton.  N.  C.  received  special 
citations  for  their  accident  records. 

Eiitrles  in  the  contest  »rte  received  from 
1.637  cities  thruo^uuut  the  N.tiluu.    Ihera 


were  882  cities  under  100.000  which  entered 
the  contest. 

The  10-man  committee  of  judges  p»lnted 
to  Laurens*  record  of  no  pedestrian  deaths 
and  noted  the  town's  well-balanced  pedes- 
trian protection  program. 

The  board  of  Judsres  recognized  the  work 
of  Chief  W.  R.  Ivey.  of  the  Laurens  Police 
Departnp.ent.  one  of  the  key  figures  In  the 
city  s  pedestrian  safety  record.  Lt.  George 
E  Hurteau,  Jr.,  of  the  safety  section  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Highway  Patrol,  was 
recognized  for  outstanding  leadership  In 
pedestrian  protection. 


President    Truman**    Speech    at    Broken 
Bow,  Nebr.,  on  May  8,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NEBR.\^ItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  the  8th.  while  making  his  western 
tour,  our  great  President.  Harrj'  S.  Tru- 
man, had  occasion  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
mayor  of  Broken  Bow.  Nebr..  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  welcome  of  the  mayor,  had 
occasion  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  have 
been  traveling  all  day  through  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  talking  to  people  on  the  prob- 
lems which  this  country  faces.  Somebody 
told  me  that  this  great  « ity  of  Broken  Bow 
had  twenty-eight  hundred  people  In  It.  It 
looks  to  me  as  If  there  are  twenty-eight 
thousand  here  tonight.  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful day  for  me  to  see  all  of  you  get  out  In 
this  great  agrlculttu  U  area  through  which  I 
have  traveled. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  In  Missouri,  and  know 
first-hand  what  It  Is  like.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  up  to  date  on  the  subject.  You  see.  I 
lived  on  the  farm  from  1905  until  1917  when 
the  First  World  War  broke  out,  so  I  guess  I 
would  be  a  little  out  of  date  now. 

I  used  to  milk  cows  by  hand.  I  used  to 
plow  with  a  four-horse  team  Instead  of  a 
tractor.  I  used  to  sow  wheat  with  a  drill 
that  had  only  12  hoes  on  It,  and  I  used  to 
cut  whpat  on  a  binder  that  cut  8  feet  wide. 
I  would  be  completely  out  of  date  now. 
and  I  understand  that  because  I  have  two 
nephews  on  the  same  farm  that  get  much 
more  cut  of  that  farm  than  I  ever  did. 
But  they  do  It  with  machinery.  They 
milk  cows  by  machine,  and  they  plow  with 
a  tractor  and  they  plant  with  a  tractor,  and 
they  bale  hay  with  a  tractor.  I  don't  think 
that  those  boys  could  follow  me  up  a  corn 
row  to  save  their  lives,  because  they  ride  and 
I  walked. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  In  recent  yean 
to  make  cotuitry  life  easier  and  happier — 
just  like  I  have  been  telling  you.  One  of 
the  most  Important  things  has  been  to  bring 
elpctrlclty  to  the  farms.  Electricity  Is  a 
great  liberator.  On  thousands  of  farms  all 
over  the  country,  electricity  provides  light. 
It  pumps  water,  grinds  feed,  and  milks 
cows — I  used  to  milk  them  by  hand — It 
provides  power  for  your  farm  Implement 
repair  shops. 

Your  RE.^-flnanced  cooperatives  In  this 
area  are  helping  to  bring  more  cheap  elec- 
tricity which  win  make  life  on  the  funn 
much  easier. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  before  we  started  the 
rural  electrification  program,  only  1  out  cf 
every  10  farm  famlUaa  had  electricity.    Mow 


8  out  of  every  10  of  the  Nation's  farms  are 
electrified.  That  Is  real  progress.  I  was 
In  the  Senate  when  the  REA  thing  caine  up. 
and  you  should  have  heard  the  roar,  you 
should  have  heard  the  quarrels  that  were 
carried  on  by  people  who  said  It  was  regi- 
mentation, that  It  shouldn't  happen,  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  that  farmers 
shouldn't  have  cheap  electricity.  But  you 
are  getting  It.  and  I  am  mighty  happy  that 
you  did.  1  was  on  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee that  looked  after  the  holding  com- 
panies who  controlled  nearly  all  of  the  elec- 
trical organizations  In  the  country.  People 
were  not  Interested  In  giving  the  farmers 
electricity,  so  we  started  the  REA.  and  now 
you  have  It. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Congress  has  now 
authorized  loans  to  expand  rural  telephone 
facilities.  That  Is  another  step  forward. 
This  Is  meeting  the  same  kind  of  opposition. 

There  are  many  other  ways  In  which  the 
Government  Is  working  with  you  to  improve 
country  life  In  the  United  States.  We  want 
to  see  that  children  have  decent  educational 
opportunities  In  rural  areas,  especially  where 
they  have  long  distances  to  go  to  school. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  housing.  The  Housing  Act 
that  was  finally  passed  last  year — after  the 
people  replaced  the  Eightieth  Congress  with 
the  Eighty-first — Is  helping  to  build  better 
farm  homes  right  now. 

I  regard  Government  expenditures  for  the 
Improvement  of  rural  life  aa  an  Investment 
In  the  future  of  this  great  country.  The 
next  time  you  hear  somebody  talk  about 
high  Government  expenditures  remind  him 
that  when  we  spend  money  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm  we  are  con- 
tributing to  a  greater  nation,  and  that  la 
the  best  way  to  preserve  world  peace. 

Today  Is  my  birthday,  and  you  people  In 
Broken  Bow  have  helped  make  my  birthday 
a  happy  one  by  this  fine  reception — a  re- 
markable one  at  this  time  of  night — and  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  It. 

I  came  out  here  to  report  to  you.  Two 
years  Pgo  I  was  riding  around  all  over  the 
country — In  fact.  I  went  31.700  miles — and 
I  spoke  to  about  7.000,000  people  and  I  spoke 
to  about  15,000.000  more  over  the  radio,  and 
they  believed  me.  They  elected  me  President 
of  the  United  States  In  1948. 

And  I  am  coming  back  now  to  talk  to  you 
and  let  you  look  at  me  and  see  If  you  think 
I  ha.'e  gene  ••high  hat"  on  you.  I  am  still 
working  for  your  welfare  and  benefit.  I  am 
your  servant.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  tak- 
ing this  trip  across  the  country.  I  want  you 
to  know  what  I  think:  what  I  am  trying  to 
do:  that  I  am  trying  to  carry  out  those 
things  that  are  for  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  p)eople;  that  will  contribute  to  getting 
peace  in  the  world  that  will  be  permanent; 
that  is  t.he  thing  I  Hm  Interested  In. 

I  fought  In  the  First  World  War  and  I 
tried  to  fight  In  this  one.  Tou  know,  I  went 
down  to  see  General  Marshall,  when  I  was 
a  United  States  Senator,  and  I  was  a  field 
artillery  captain  In  the  First  World  War  and 
had  been  studying  field  artillery  and  they 
had  made  me  a  colonel  in  the  Reserve  Corps 
up  to  then,  and  I  said,  "General.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  a  chance  to  work  In 
this  war  as  a  field  artillery  colonel."  This 
was  Just  after  we  had  passed  the  first  Draft 
Act  In  1940.  and  the  general  pulled  his  specs 
down  on  his  nose  like  this  and  he  looked 
at  me  over  them  and  said,  "Senator,  how  old 
are  you?"  And  I  said,  "Well.  I'm  56  years 
old."  And  he  said.  "You're  too  damned  old. 
You'd  better  stay  home  and  work  in  the  Sen- 
ate "    Well,  I  did. 

After  events  moved  around,  through  no 
arrangement  on  my  part,  I  became  President 
of  the  United  States  and  General  Marshall 
was  Chief  of  Staff.  He  was  out  In  my  offlca 
one  day  and  my  secretary,  Mr.  Connelly,  aald. 
"Utner^d.  If   the  aum  in  the  other  looia — 
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which  happened  to  be  me — were  to  ask  the 
game  question  now  that  he  did  In  1940,  what 
would  you  say?"  And  the  general  said, 
"Well.  I  would  tell  him  the  same  thing,  only 
1  woiild  be  a  little  more  diplomatic  about  it." 
I  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  which  I 
have  received  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
today.  I  think  It  shows  that  people  under- 
stand what  goes  on  In  their  Government, 
and  I  think  the  best  way  for  you  to  tmder- 
Btand  that  Is  for  me  to  come  out  and  report 
to  you.  That  Is  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  here 
to  find  out  how  yoir'feel  about  things.  I 
am  here  to  find  out' what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am  your  public 
servant,  hired  by  you  In  the  election  of  1948, 
and  I  hope  that  when  we  get  through  with 
this  trip  most  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  will  understand  that  I  am  only  work- 
ing In  the  public  Interest  and  for  your  bene- 
fit and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this  wonder- 
ful welcome  here  In  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


PetroleuDi  Imports 


EXTENSIOr  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  'lay  12  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  petroleum  imports  presented  at  the 
midyear  meeting  of  ihe  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  held 
at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on  May  7  to  9. 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  PrraoLrPM  Imports  bt  th« 
Directors  or  the  Independent  PErr.oLrcM 
AssociATTO.N  or  Amexica  at  Midtxax  Meet- 
ing IN  Los  Anoeles,  C.^lif  ,  Mat  7,  8.  9, 
1950 

The  continued  and  Increasing  high  rate  of 
Imports  of  foreign  petroleum  and  Its  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  growing  seriousness  to  the  domestic 
oil  producers  and  to  our  Nation.  The  direc- 
tors cf  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  are  gravely  concerned.  This 
concern  Is  based  upon  the  seriotis  Injury, 
reaching  far  beyond  the  oil  Industry  Itself, 
now  t>elng  Inflicted  upon  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and,  of  even  greater  Importance,  the 
weakening  of  the  national  security  on  which 
the  American  people  rely. 

An  an  element  of  the  Indtistry  directly 
concerned  with  this  problem,  the  independ- 
ent oil  producers  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  fully,  fairly,  and  fearlessly  make 
known  to  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  In  Government  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  continuation  cf  the 
present  excessive  rate  of  Imports. 

Imports  of  oil  ctirrently  are  averaging  In 
excess  of  800.000  barrels  dally.  This  reflects 
an  Increase  of  about  30  percent  over  1949 
and  60  percent  over  1948.  This  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  alarming.  It  becomes  of  even 
greater  importance  when  coupled  with  the 
rapid  decline  In  exports  of  oil.  As  Is  shown 
In  the  attached  sheet,  containing  the  latest 
Information  on  Imports,  foreign  oil  not  only 
has  displaced  domestic  oil  from  the  foreign 
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markets  of  the  world  but.  In  addition,  has 
Invaded  the  home  market. 

The  resulting  loss  In  Income  and  purchas- 
ing power  suffered  by  the  domestic  oil-pro- 
ducing Industry  is  multiplied  Into  a  loss  of 
billions  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  taxes,  payrolls,  and  the  goods 
and  services  of  other  Industries  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  means  a  lower  national 
Income  with  additional  and  Increasing  un- 
employment, not  only  for  the  oil  industry 
but  for  every  Indiistry  and  millions  of  citizens 
In  every  State. 

The  rapid  trend  In  the  displacement  of 
the  domestic  oil  industry  must  be  corrected 
If  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  In  their 
peacetime  pursuits  and  In  their  preparation 
against  military  conflict  is  to  be  best  served. 
Since  World  War  II  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  economy  and 
to  provide  beyond  such  needs  a  reserve  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  be  readily  available  to 
our  military  In  event  of  emergency.  Today 
known  reserves  of  oil  are  at  an  all-time  high 
in  the  United  States.  Results  attained  dur- 
ing recent  years  show  that  there  Is  no  decline 
In  the  domestic  Industry's  ability  to  find 
and  develop  new  reserves  of  oil.  In  addition 
to  being  able  to  meet  our  dally  peacetime 
needs,  the  domestic  Indtistry  today  has  a 
reserve  producing  capacity  of  about  1.000.000 
barrels  dally.  This  reserve  capacity  can  and 
win  be  Increased  If  the  domestic  industry 
Is  not  hampered  by  unsound  policies  such 
as  excessive  imports. 

The  facts  concerning  the  Import  problem 
have  been  fully  presented  to  all  concerned 
Including  officials  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  first  Is  the 
responsibility  cf  the  few  Importing  com- 
panies which  enjoy  the  protection  and  b3ne- 
fits  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  Import- 
ing companies  dominating  the  world  oil  In- 
dustry outside  the  United  States  are  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.).  Socony-Vacuum  OU 
Co..  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  the  Texas  Co..  and  the  Dutch-Shell 
group.  Although  promises  by  these  com- 
panies that  imports  would  not  be  permitted 
to  Injure  the  domestic  Industry  and  en- 
danger the  national  security  have  been  forth- 
coming now  for  many  months,  voluntary 
corrective  action  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Continued  Increases  In  Imports  to  the  ctir- 
rent  all-time  high  levels  demonstrates  that 
the  Importing  companies  cannot  be  relied 
upon  In  effectuating  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

During  this  meeting  cf  the  directors  of 
this  association,  officials  of  most  of  the 
large  Importing  companies  have,  at  our  re- 
quest, advised  us  as  to  their  present  views 
on  oil  Imports.  The  consensus  of  these 
views  Is  that  Imports  have  not  Injured  the 
national  welfare  and  security.  We  disagree 
most  strongly  with  that  conclusion.  We 
consider  it  further  evidence  of  the  futility  of 
relying  upon  the  Importing  companies  for 
a  solution  of  the  Import  problem. 

Since  the  Importing  companies  have 
claimed  their  actions  as  having  been  par- 
tially Inspired  by  the  attitude  and  encoxir- 
agement  of  certain  ofOclala  and  administra- 
tive agencies  cf  the  Federal  Government, 
s'ach  officials  and  agencies  must  ass'jme  re- 
sponsibility for  action  that  will  lead  to  early 
correction  of  the  problem.  The  State  De- 
partment and  Tariff  Commission  have  been 
urged  repeatedly  to  recognize  and  take  cor- 
rective action  but  they  have  adamantly  re- 
fused to  even  recognize  that  a  problem 
exists.  On  the  contrary  representatives  d 
the  State  Department  recently  have  demon- 
strated a  subservient  fidelity  to  the  causa 
of  the  Importing  companies.  Their  posi- 
tion in  defense  of  the  current  rate  of  Im- 
ports has  been  an  echo  of  that  of  the  im- 


porting companies.  This  demonstrates  the 
futility  of  longer  hoping  for.  or  depending 
upon,  either  the  Importing  compuiles  or 
the  State  Department  for  any  relief. 

Not  only  has  the  State  Department  failed 
to  recognize  the  critical  oil-Import  prob- 
lem— It  has  actively  pursued  a  program  that 
means  the  certain  destruction  of  American 
wage  levels  and  American  Industrial  actlT- 
Ity  throughout  our  entire  economy.  The 
Department  has  continued  to  promote  a 
vast  expansion  In  foreign  oil  producing  and 
refining  facilities,  financed  by  American 
taxpayers'  dollars,  which  if  unrestrained  will 
return  home  to  Invade  and  destroy  the 
United  States  economy.  In  Its  blind  efforts 
to  close  the  dollar  gap  In  world  trade,  tbe 
State  Department  has  been  Indifferent  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  American  labor  and 
basic  domestic  industries,  particularly  oil. 
If  all  other  Industries  had  suffered  Injtiry 
comparable  to  that  already  Inflicted  upon 
the  domestic  oil  producers,  there  would  be 
no  dollar  gap  as  oil  Imports  now  far  exceed 
oil  exports.  This  Inequitable  burden  being 
carried  by  the  oil-producing  Industry  In  this 
country  continues  in  disregard  of  Its  harm- 
ful effects  upon  our  self-sufficiency  as  to 
oil. 

In  view  of  the  failure  to  find  the  solution 
to  the  import  problem  through  Industry 
discipline  or  administrative  action,  the 
American  people  and  the  elements  of  our 
economy  directly  and  Indirectly  affected 
must  turn  to  the  legislative  branch  of  otir 
Government  for  relief.  The  Congress  has  a 
consistent  and  continuous  record  of  provid- 
ing corrective  meastires  needed  In  preventing 
undue  Industry  aggressiveness  and  admin- 
istrative Indifference  from  endangering  our 
economic  welfare  and  national  security.  It 
again  Is  now  our  only  source  for  relief  from 
the  Import  problem. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress several  specific  proposals  for  seeking 
relief  from  excessive  Imports.  These  pro- 
posals present  three  methods  of  solution: 
(1)  establishment  of  a  quota  on  Imports  of 
oU,  (2)  Increasing  the  excise  duty  on  Im- 
ports of  oil.  and  (3)  providing  a  quantity 
balance  between  exports  and  Imports  of  oil. 

It  Is  believed  that  any  one  of  these  three 
methods  would  provide  relief  from  the  pres- 
ent destructive  situation.  The  Congress  Is 
urged  to  Immediately  give  consideration  to 
the  proposals  now  before  it  and.  In  Its  wis- 
dom, to  enact  Into  law  the  corrective  meth- 
od deemed  most  appropriate  and  effective. 

CNirrD  states  oil  niporrs  n*   isso 

Increasing  imports  of  foreign  crude  pe- 
troleum and  refined  products  are  taking  over 
the  oil  markets  cf  this  country,  displacing 
and  weakening  the  domestic  oil  Industry, 
and  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  Nation's  safety 
and  economic  welfare.  The  following  facts, 
based  on  Government  statistics,  support  this 
conclusion.  They  show  the  problem  Is 
more  serious  today  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past. 

1.  Because  of  a  world  stirplus  of  oil,  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1946,  while  exports  have  de- 
clined by  abcut  25  percent.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1950.  the  Nation  was  a  net  Impor- 
ter of  oil  to  the  extent  cf  555,000  barrels 
dally  In  contrast  to  net  exports  of  42,000  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1946.  This  Is  a  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  cf  oil. 

2.  Increased  Imports  are  taking  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  United  States  oil 
market.  Imports  are  now  supplying  13.1 
percent  as  compared  with  6.9  percent  In  1946. 

3.  In  the  face  of  Increased  Imports,  domes- 
tic production  has  been  displaced  and  cur- 
tailed. United  States  production  Is  8  p«- 
cent  below  the  1S48  average  and  more  than 
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14)00.000  barreU  dally  belov  efBclent  capac- 
ity. The  low  in  Ln<xme  to  the  UnltPd  Statea 
oil  produocn  aa  compared  vlth  1^48  Kmounta 
to  approzlmatetT  91.400.000  per  day.  or  mora 
than  •^O0.O0O.C00  per  year.  The  experience 
of  tb«  industry  provea  conclusively  that  losa 
In  Income  means  less  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activity,  lesa  new  oil  dipccvered. 
and  leaa  productive  capacity  to  meet  the 
Nation's  future  oil  needs. 

The  atrengtb  of  basic  Industries  In  the 
United  StatM  la  the  best  assurance  of  na- 
tional aecnrlty  and  world  peace.  Impcrta 
are  aertoualy  Injuring  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try, one  of  the  most  ee^entlal  cf  cur  basic 
Industries  The  public  Interest  demands  a 
Bcund  national  policy  aa  to  p>etroleum  Im- 
porta. 

United  Staiet  pfiroleum  imports  versus 
exports 

[Barrrii  daUyl 
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Speeches  by  die  President  at  WendoTer 
aid  Rawliii(s,  Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WTOMU4G 

IN  Tins  SENATE  OP  THE  U>aTED  8TATE3 

Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  23  >.  1950 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RrcoRD  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
Wendover,  Wyo.,  on  May  9.  1950,  and 
t>^e  .«!pecch  delivered  by  him  at  Ra*  lings, 
Wyo..  later  en  the  same  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Rzmjuucs  or  THX  ParsinrNT  at  Wkndovck, 
Wto  .  Mat  9.  1950 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  Wyo- 
ming I  had  a  moat  wonderiul  meeting  In 
Casper  thla  morning.  Tour  Governor  was 
there  aa  hoat  for  the  State  of  Wyoming.  My 
good  friend  Jor  OKahoitxt  Introduced  me. 
Joe  la  one  of  the  real  Senators,  who  knowi 
vhat  It's  all  about.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  rf-.e 
to  hare  him  Introduce  me.  I  served  In  tiia 
Benata  for  a  long  time  with  Job.  and  1  know 
him.     He's  ail  right. 

It  Is  always  good  to  come  back  out  We^t. 
•specially  at  Ihia  time  uf  ye.ir.     Oae  reaacn 


I  like  Wyoming  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
Ions?  tradition  of  really  forward-looklnj?.  pro- 
gressive legislation.  Wyoming,  as  you  cer- 
tainly know,  was  the  first  State  to  glva 
women  the  right  to  vote.  And  you  had  a 
woman  Governor,  who  now  runs  the  Mint 
cf  the  United  States;  and  every  time  I  see 
her — and  she  Is  on  this  train — I  ask  her  If 
she  brought  me  a  bag  full  of  muney.  She 
never  has. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  some  of  the  stuffy 
reactionary  easterners  had  to  say  about  the 
fact  that  you  had  woman  suffrage  out  here? 
Listen — listen  to  this — you  will  like  this,  you 
Will  want  to  rememl)er  it.  The  editor  of  a 
prominent  magazine  published  In  New  York 
said  about  Wyoming,  when  you  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote — now  this  Is  a  quote:  "This 
unblushing  female  socialism  defies  alike  the 
apostles  and  prophets."  The  editor  said, 
"Nothing  could  be  more  antiblbllcal  than 
letting  women  vote." 

So  you  see  that  the  cry  of  socialism  Is  aa 
old  as  the  hills.  They  used  it  against  woman 
suffrage,  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
against  social  sectirlty.  and  they  are  tr>lng 
to  use  It  again  today,  but  I  know  ycu  are 
not  going  to  let  them  fool  you  any  more 
than  they  fooled  you  when  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming brought  about  woman  suffrage  aa  a 
pioneer  in  the  United  States. 

Now  every  woman  In  every  State  can  vote, 
and  the  coimtry  is  much  better  off  fcr  that 
reason. 

But  the  old  fogies  didn't  think  so,  and 
there  are  still  old  fogies  whenever  you  start 
anything  new.  I  dont  care  what  it  Is.  Y'ou 
will  find  some  people  who  think  we  had 
better  stay  with  things  as  they  are. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  have  been  having 
press  conferences  in  my  office,  and  It  Is  an 
oval  room;  It  is  kind  of  circular,  and  It  la 
stuffy  and  you  can't  hear;  and  when  you 
get  In  two  or  three  hundred  men  In  there. 
the  fellows  In  the  back  row  can't  see  me  and 
they  can't  hear  what  is  going  on. 

So  I  decided  to  set  up  a  place  to  hold  press 
conferences  where  all  the  boys  could  sit  down 
and  make  their  notes,  and  they  could  see  me 
and  they  could  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  and 
I  could  find  out  who  was  asking  the  question. 

And,  you  know,  some  of  them  were  Just 
exau:tly  like  the  old  fogies  who  were  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage;  they  didn't  want  to  do 
It:  they  said  it  wasn't  any  gcx)d. 

Well,  we  tried  It  twice,  and  I  don't  think 
they  will  want  to  change  back.  So  progress 
has  to  be  made  by  people  who  can  see  for- 
ward, who  can  look  forward  and  see  what  the 
results  can  be  If  some  slight  change  Is  made 
In  the  status  quo.  That  Is  what  the  people 
who  are  locking  forward  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  stand  for.  And  I  am  out 
here,  going  across  the  Uni'.ed  States — and  I 
will  go  almost  all  the  way  across  from  Wa&h- 
Ington  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  back 
again — trying  to  tell  the  people  that  I  believe 
In  change  when  It  la  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

I  am  going  to  keep  right  on  working  for 
better  houses,  better  scl.ocls.  a  better  educa- 
tional program,  a  better  labor  and  social- 
security  laws,  and  I  don't  Intend  to  be  scared 
away  by  anybody  who  calls  that  program 
•oclalLsm. 

I  always  look  back  and  think  that  what 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  no  more  socialistic  than 
was  woman  suffrage  In  Wyoming  when  you 
pi>.89ed  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


RxMAKKs  or  tm  Psbsipent  at  Rawixns,  Wto.. 
Mat  9.  li>60 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  always  en- 
Joyed  my  vlBlta  to  this  section  of  the  co\mtry. 
I  have  had  a  wonderful  day  today.  I  started 
la   CJ^per,  Wendover,  Cheyenne,   and   Lara- 


mie. The  Governor  of  Wyoming  and  Senator 
CMahontt  met  me  In  C.-\sper.  and  I  waa 
highly  pleased  and  gratified  that  those  two 
gentlemen  were  there.  I  have  had  a  great 
day.  I  like  your  scenery.  I  appreciate  your 
hospitality  more  than  I  do  your  scenery.  I 
was  In  Rawlins  2  years  ago.  late  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  back  aeam.  At 
that  time  I  could  not  make  you  a  speech 
because  it  was  Sunday. 

I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be  able  to  visit  your 
great  project  to  the  northeast,  the  Kortes 
Dam,  which  we  dedicated  this  morning  in 
Casper.  The  people  of  Carbon  County  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  dam.  Kortes 
and  Semlnoe  Dam  will  soon  be  furnishing 
power  to  this  whole  section,  enough  power 
for  real  Industrial  expansion. 

Of  course,  these  dams  won't  benefit  Just 
industry,  they  will  help  everybody — those  of 
you  In  cities  and  those  of  you  who  live  on 
ranches. 

For  a  long  time  this  State  has  been  great 
livestock  country.  It  produces  an  Important 
part  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  meat,  wool, 
and  leather.  And  I  have  an  Idea  that  your 
livestock  Industry  Is  going  to  be  even  more 
Important  In  the  future  than  It  has  been  in 
the  past.  We  had  steaks  tonight  for  dinner, 
and  the  Senator  assured  me  that  they  were 
Wyoming  steaks.  I  tlilnk  they  came  from 
Kansas  City. 

Compared  with  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  Amerlcanfl  have  good  diets.  Eut 
there  Is  still  room  for  Improvement.  The 
main  thing  we  need  for  that  purpose  is  more 
livestock  products. 

I  am  confident  that  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  Wyoming  want  to  produce  the  abun- 
dance of  livestock  that  we  need.  That  Is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  emphasis  on  sheep 
and  cattle  that  has  been  traditional  out  here 
but  also  from  your  progress  In  water  and 
range  conservation. 

Now  I  started  yesterday  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
on  what  I  tlilnk  Is  an  economic  program  for 
this  section  of  the  country,  from  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and  if 
you  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  speeches 
which  I  delivered  across  the  great  State  of 
Iowa  and  in  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  and  this  morn- 
ing In  Casper  and  Cheyenne,  and  at  Laramie 
tonight,  you  will  find  Just  exactly  what  I 
think  Is  necessary  to  continue  thla  country 
as  the  greatest  republic  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

You  people  In  this  area  naturally  have  a 
particular  Interest  In  sheep  and  wool.  In 
wool  production,  Wyoming  ranks  at  or  very 
near  the  top  among  the  48  States.  I  know 
that  when  tiie  war  came  along  you  had  a 
terrific  wool  problem.  You  were  helped  out 
of  tiiat  situation  by  the  Government  pur- 
chase program  for  wool.  If  you  will  think 
back,  you  will  remember  that  in  those  days 
wool  growers  had  virtually  nobody  except  the 
Government  to  sell  to. 

The  Government-owned  stocks  of  wool  are 
row  down  to  about  20,C00,0C0  pounds.  Three 
years  ago  they  totaled  more  than  SOO.COO.OOO 
pounds.  Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  these 
stocks  were  disposed  of  in  trade  channels 
and  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  domestic 
wool  prices. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  new  legis- 
lation that  strengthened  the  wool  program. 
Under  this  program,  we  have  set  the  support 
level  for  wool  at  the  ma.\imum,  90  percent 
of  parity.  We  are  going  to  keep  on  making 
whatever  efforts  are  necessary  to  give  the 
wool  growers  of  this  country  a  really  workable 
program. 

This  is  part  of  our  objective  to  build  a 
strong  and  prosperous  United  States  of 
America,  so  that  we  can  preserve  our  own 
freedom  and  help  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
freedom  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  reed  pleasure  to  visit  with 
you  here  In  Rawlins,  and  I  h'pe  to  come 
back  before  very  long  on  a  political  trip. 
This  is  a  nonpolltical  trip. 
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Hawaii's  Claim  to  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  C.\LirCRNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  statement  which  I  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  reference  to  Hawaii's  claim  to 
statehood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Hawaii's 
claim  to  statehood  Is  so  overwhelming  that 
it  cannot  in  Justice  be  longer  delayed. 

One  hundred  and  two  years  ago  the  State 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  came  under 
the  American  fiag.  Two  years  later  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  into  the  Union  without 
going  through  the  apprenticeship  of  Terri- 
torial government.  For  a  century  we  have 
been  the  closest  neighbor  to  Hawaii  and  have 
some  claim  to  knowing  her  best.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  appear  today  to  plead 
her  cause  without  any  reservation  whatso- 
ever. 

Hawaii  has  been  an  organi«ed  Territory 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the  organized 
Territories  ultimately  admitted  to  statehood, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  Mexico. 
With  the  lone  exception  of  Oklahoma,  it  has 
more  population  than  any  of  the  others  had 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
Today  it  has  more  population  than  six  of 
our  States  and  Is  within  close  proximity  to 
the  totals  residing  in  four  more.  In  fiscal 
year  1947,  Hawaii  contributed  in  Federal  taxes 
more  than  12  of  our  States. 

By  official  vote  of  her  people  she  has  re- 
quested admission  into  the  Union.     Certal 
ly  no  individual  poll  of  a  few  hundred 
pie.  a  part  of  whom  remain  anonymov^can 
outweigh  the  recorded  vote  of  the  p^ple 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Cpmmunl^t 
activity  Is  a  no  g;-eatcr  problem  thin  It  l^ln 
many  other  areas  of  our  country.  "~See-fuse 
Hawaii  happens  to  have  seme  of  these  ter- 
mites Is  no  valid  argument  for  delaying  her 
admission  as  a  State.  To  the  contrary  state- 
hood will  better  fortify  her  people  In  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  which  Is  not  just  Nation- 
wide but  Is  world-wide  In  character 

The  record  of  loyalty  In  peace  and  war  by 
the  people  of  the  "Territory  of  Hawaii  cannot 
be  challenged. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms have  pledged  their  support  to  state- 
hood on  several  occasions. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  and  which 
will  be  covered  more  fully  by  other  witnesses 
I  believe  that  Hawaii  should  become  a  State 
now.  without  further  delay. 

However,  there  Is  another  reason  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people. 

The  free  way  of  life  Is  under  pressure  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  China  Sea  Six  hundred  mil- 
lion people  are  behind  the  Communist  Iron 
curtain  as  we  meet  here  on  this  first  day  cf 
May  1950.  In  the  Far  East  several  hun- 
dred million  more  hang  In  the  balance.  In- 
ternational communism  Is  on  the  tucirch  and 
this  may  be  the  year  of  decision  that  will 
determine  whether  or  not  It  will  move  on  to 
new  destruction  or  will  recede  In  the  face 
of  the  determination  to  maintain  their  way 
of  life  by  a  free  world  of  freemen. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  much  to  offer 
in  helping  to  Interpret  the  j;^irlt  of  Amer- 


ica to  the  Far  East,  containing  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  population.  They  can  do 
equally  as  much  in  helping  the  United  States 
to  understand  the  complex  problems  of  that 
vast  area  of  the  world.  Never  before  was 
It  more  Important  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  very  security  of  this  Nation  that 
such  mutual  understanding  be  achieved. 

We  dare  not  remain  static  while  com- 
munism becomes  the  dynamic  force  In  the 
world.  To  the  contrary  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  mid-Pacific  we  should  resolutely  and 
effectively  proclaim  to  the  world  that  these 
American  citizens  In  our  two  organized 
Territories  are  no  longer  to  be  stateless  per- 
sons. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  clearly  point  out 
that  the  people  in  both  these  great  Pacific 
territories,  which  are  vital  to  the  defense  cf 
the  Pacific  fiank  of  the  continental  United 
States,  are  not  Just  wards  In  a  distant  or- 
phanage but  are  integral  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  of  States.  We  will  no  more  toler- 
ate an  Incursion  against  either  Hawaii  or 
Alaska  than  we  would  against  any  part  of 
our  Union. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  Is  a  year  of  de- 
cision for  us.  also  let  us  not  fiddle  and  faddle 
on  the  Issue  of  statehood.  If  we  fumble  the 
ball  now  and  let  the  play  be  taken  away 
from  us  by  those  who  detest  the  free  way  of 
life  future  generations  may  wonder  what, 
happened  to  the  youth  and  vigor  that  made 
America  i^reat. 

This  year  may  well  become  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  of  history.  We  must  not  te 
compla-ent  and  self-satisfied  for  therein  will 
be  found  the  seeds  of  decay. 

In  life  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  ctatua 
quo.  Individuals  and  governments  either 
grow  or  they  go  Into  a  decline  and  others 
rise  to  take  their  places.  As  a  nation  our 
country  Is  still  young.  New  horizons  are 
still  CLhead  of  us. 

In  ycur  hands  rests  a  fateftil  decision.  Ycu 
can  do  much  to  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  America  still  retains  the  spirit  and  vigor 
of  the  pioneer.  By  your  action  you  can  help 
demonstrate  that  we  have  the  vision  and 
the  faith  to  know  that  our  new  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  States  are  but  at  the  threshold 
ofl  a  great  development  whose  horizons  are 
-imited  only  by  what  a  free  and  enterprising 
people  can  achieve  when  admitted  to  a  full 
partnership  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


Second  Anniversary  of  Establishment  of 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Governor  of  New  York,  at  the  mass 
demonstration  and  pageant  sponsored 
by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America 
in  celebration  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  held  at  Madison  Sqiiare  Garden, 
New  York  City.  Thursday,  May  11,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  to  ex- 
press the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  peo- 
ple Of  the  Empire  State  to  the  people  of  the 


State  of  Israel.  In  the  short  space  of  1 
years,  a  fledgling  republic  has  grown  to  b« 
a  lusty  child.  As  one  who  has  spent  quit* 
a  few  years  In  the  Intricate  business  of  mod- 
ern government.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  tha 
men  and  women  who  have  built  so  well  in 
Israel. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  and  problem! 
that  beset  the  Infant  nation  at  Its  birth. 
Conceived  In  a  great  moral  decision  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  was  bom  in  the  midst  of 
strife.  As  It  opened  Its  eyes.  It  was  met  with 
the  aggressive  attack  of  se'en  Arab  States. 
The  story  of  the  military  miracle  per- 
formed by  'his  handful  of  valiant  men  and 
women  of  Israel  is  one  that  will  long  live  in 
history.  It  represents  one  of  those  high 
points  in  history  when  naked  courage  and 
will  to  live  succeeded  against  the  most  tre- 
mendous odds.  The  world  Is  truly  proud  of 
that  kind  of  heroic  achievement. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Israel 
was  not  to  gain  laurels,  by  force  of  arms. 
It  was  rather  to  dedicate  their  future  to  the 
ways  of  peace.  In  the  constructive  actiieve- 
ments  of  the  past  2  years.  Its  people  and 
all  who  helped  them  from  abroad  can  take 
pride  In  the  accomplishments  to  date.  The 
government  has  been  organized.  Its  civil 
functions  are  being  magnificently  performed, 
and  It  has  taken  Its  place  In  the  family  of 
nations.  It  has  begun  to  develop  Infant 
industries. 

During  all  this  period  of  struggle,  the  new 
State  opened  Its  frontiers  to  migrants  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  It  has  taken 
this  Immigration  In  Its  stride.  That  hnmi- 
gration  Is  not  all  self-supporting.  It  must 
Include  the  aged  and  the  children.  It  must 
Include  the  weak  and  the  sick  and  the  htingry 
to  whom  Israel  was  their  only  goal.  All  this 
burden  would  be  grave  enotigh  for  an  estab- 
lished nation.  For  this  young  republic.  It 
represents  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Your  help — our  help — can  contribute  tha 
means  for  supporting  these  welcome  new- 
comers. This  may  not  be  the  time  or  the 
place,  but  I  do  bespeak  your  urgent  help  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
There  Is  another  matter  of  major  impor- 
tance at  this  Juncture  of  events.  That  is  th« 
problem  of  arms — arms  to  protect  the  p)eopl« 
and  the  homes  of  Israel.  I  speak  of  this  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  American  se- 
curity. Any  trouble  In  any  of  the  troubled 
spots  of  the  world  Is  a  menace  to  American 
sectirity.  Any  aggressive  action  that  threat- 
ens the  peace  of  an  area  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Israel  stands  in  the  center  of  the  Near 
East.  It  Is  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Unking  the  west  and  the  east.  Any 
warlike  action  In  that  part  of  the  world 
would  only  be  an  Invitation  to  that  kind  of 
unrest  and  trouble  that  certain  coimtrles  of 
the  world  want. 

We  In  America  want  peace  and  stability. 
Some  of  the  Arab  nations  In  the  past  year 
have  acquired  modem  arms,  planes,  and 
tanks.  "They  have  weapons  which  can  serve 
not  only  for  defense  but  for  aggressive  of- 
fense as  well.  Arms  in  the  hands  of  any 
nation  should  only  be  used  for  defense  of 
the  peace.  It  makes  no  sense  to  leave  the 
Israelis  in  a  position  of  relative  weakness. 
A  weak  Israel,  like  a  weak  Europe,  or  a  weak 
America,  Is  only  an  Invitation  to  aggression. 
It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  Israel  must  be 
armed  so  that  It  can  defend  its  frontiers 
against  aggression.  It  Is  clear  that  making 
Israel  ptrong  Is  the  surest  guaranty  to  peace 
in  the  Near  East. 

With  adeqtoate  defense,  with  the  f;ecurlty 
of  Its  frontiers  protected,  the  people  of 
Israel  will  move  forward  to  a  new  and  better 
day.  They  will  stand  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  eager  to  resist  the  onslaught 
of  totalitarianism.  In  their  striving  for  bet- 
tar  things  and  for  a  better  life,  we  in  Amer- 
ica can  render  great  and  sympathetic  akL 
We  can  give  them  encouragement  as  friends 
and    neighbors   in    the   world    communtty. 
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We  can  flirt  them  tkillx.     We  can  help  them 
with  capital. 

In  Joining  thl*  great  celebration,  all  of 
us  here  toniisht  are  doing  more  than  extend- 
in?  oxir  good  wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
We  are  telling  them  we  believe  in  what  they 
are  doing.  We  are  telling  thcra  we  will  help 
them  and  atlck  with  them  in  our  mutual 
•truggle  for  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 


Unreasonable  Restraints  by  Labor 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

0>'  \!R(i:XU 

IN  TBE  SZS.KTZ  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Fridiv.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial from  this  weeks  is^ue  of  ColUer's 
endorsing  mj'  bill,  S.  2812.  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  production  or 
control  of  prices  hy  latwr  monopolies. 
This  bill  was  introduced  on  Januan.-  23. 
1950  If  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
White  House  had  acted  promptly  on  it, 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
present  cripplinij  railroad  siriJ;e  would 
not  have  occurred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  s  To  Kxzr  John  L.  From  Doing  It 
Again' 

According  to  Journalistic  tradition,  this  la 
cot  the  time  for  an  editorial  on  Juhn  L. 
LewU.  Such-«<ii:orUi«  are  custumarlly  writ- 
ten when  Mr.  LeaU  haa  ordered  hia  UMted 
Mine  Worker!  to  stay  home,  when  hundreds 
of  thcusanda  od  nonminera  are  thrown  out 
of  work  by  hlB  decialon.  when  the  public  and 
the  Government  are  In  a  luther  of  Indigna- 
tion at  Mr.  LewU'  defiance  of  law,  oider. 
courta.  Congre*a.  and  ail  rules  of  social  re- 
■ponalbiilty. 

It  Is  also  customary  to  forget  Mr.  LewU 
between  crises,  like  the  one  from  which  the 
cuuntry  recently  emerged.  In  that  one  Mr. 
Lewis  Indulged  in  almost  a  full  year  of  un- 
certainty, contention,  and  c<inf\islon.  Now 
the  miners  are  again  at  work.  But  the 
problem  remains. 

The  problem  is  well  Illustrated  by  an  In- 
cklent  of  last  November.  Mr.  Lewis  had  Just 
bc^n  some  fruitless  talks  with  the  head 
Oovernmeui  cor.clllator,  Cyrus  Chlug.  Re- 
porters were  pressing  for  a  statement  from 
the  mine  leader,  who  wia  playing  hlde-and- 
■eek  with  them  In  taxicabs.  elevators,  and 
hotel  lobbies.  When  he  finally  was  Cornered 
he  tu!d  the  p>res«  that  they  were  "making 
a  hippodrome  of  my  private  business  "  Thus 
Mr.  Lewu  disclosed  his  own  estimate  of  his 
power  and  position.  To  him.  the  Govern- 
ment s  effort  to  restore  stability  to  a  vital 
basic  industry  was  a  strictly  personal  matter 
In  which  the  public  had  nu  right  to  Intrude. 

Perhaps  It  U  Impossible  to  bring  normal 
TlsKui  t^>  a  man  so  blinded  by  egoism'.  But 
at  least  scmetbing  must  and  can  be  done  to 
curb  hu  power  before  another  criisls  develops. 

Mr.  LewU  has  not  only  denied  miners  and 
others  the  right  to  work.  He  has  not  only 
forced  Um  country  pertodlcally  to  da^.ce  to 
bU  tune.  He  has  seriously  compounded  the 
•oal  IndusirN  •  trouble  in  adjusting  Itself  to 
current  reaiiUea.  Coal  no  longer  monop<j;i«t.-» 
the  f'ie!  masket  The  compeution  of  oil  and 
(ae  Uiaj  L.^\s!  been  Uievitab:e.    But  Vim  un- 


certainty of  supply  and  price  that  Mr.  LewU 
has  created  gives  coal  s  competitors  an  added 
advantage,  and  endangers  the  livelihood  of 
thi  u&;inds  of  his  Lwn  union  members. 

Two  things  are  needed  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. The  first  U  legislation — legislation 
which  win  make  John  L.  Lewis"  actions  sub- 
ject to  law  without  penalizing  the  miners. 

We  do  not  think  that  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans begrudge  coal  miners  the  substantial 
pay  that  they  have  gained  under  Mr  Lewis' 
leadership,  for  a  dirty,  dangercus  Job.  We 
think  that  they  can  understand  the  miners' 
loyalty  to  blm,  even  though  they  may  feel,  as 
we  do.  that  the  union  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
Us  rewards  when  it  surrendered  its  rights  of 
self-regulation  to  a  dictatorship  over  its 
members'  economic  life. 

But  we  also  think  that  the  miners  need 
protectlcn  no  less  than  the  mine  operators 
and  the  public.  Their  right  to  work  must  be 
safeguarded  when  they  choore  to  obey  their 
country's  courts  rather  than  the  orders  of 
their  economic  lord  and  master.  Such  pro- 
tection demands  the  immediate  concern  of 
the  Government. 

President  Truman  made  a  gesture  of  Gov- 
ernment concern  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
latest  coal  strike,  he  asked  Congress  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  study  the  basic  problems 
of  coal.  We  think  the  country  needs  another 
coal  study  ab4  ut  as  much  as  it  needs  an- 
other ccal  strike 

An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  industry'^ 
problems  was  made  nearly  30  years  ago. 
During  the  3  years  that  the  coal  Industry  waa 
administered  under  the  Guffey  Act,  the  In- 
terior I^partment  collected  thousands  of 
pages  vi  statistics.  Last  summer  a  con- 
gressional committee  devoted  6  weeits  of 
study  to  coal  and  coal  strikes.  What  U 
needed  now  U  action,  not  study.  And  action 
has  been  proposed  In  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Robtrtson  of  Vlrulnla. 

The  Senator  would  simply  make  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  all  unions  subject 
to  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts. 
His  bill  would.  In  effect,  reverse  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1941  which  freed  labor 
unions  from  virtually  all  legal  penalties 
so  long  as  the  unions  acted  in  their  own 
interests  and  not  in  conjunction  with  non- 
labor  groups 

Senator  Robxxtson's  bill  U  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. It  does  not  consider  human  labor 
"un  article  or  commodity  of  commerce."  It 
di-es  nnt  r''straln  other  union  activities.  It 
d'^es  not  ban  industry-wide  bargaining.  It 
does  not  permit  employers  to  seek  injunc- 
tions, but  reserves  that  right  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Collier's  thinks  that  the  Robertson  bill 
should  be  enacted.  But  even  If  that  is  done, 
there  must  be  a  will  to  enforce  It.  That  will 
was  notably  absent  In  the  recent  coal  strike. 

Mr.  Truman's  repugnance  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  U  well  known.  His  late  and 
reluctant  use  of  It  did  nothing  to  ease  the 
crisis  or  speed  its  solution.  He  delayed  of- 
fending the  Taft-Hartley  opponents  by  In- 
voking the  law  when  It  should  have  been 
invoked.  He  gambled  that  he  could  con- 
tinue hU  political  opposition  to  It  without 
bringing  un  total  economic  paralysis  He 
gamblfd  that  the  public  would  forget,  before 
the  November  elections,  the  kicking  around 
that  it  took.  He  knows  that  a  powerful 
union  cfBclal  nurses  hurt  feelings  longer 
than  the  average  voter  does. 

But  we  don't  think  It  will  be  easy  for  any 
politician  to  gamble  with  the  R(jberison  bill 
without  rlbking  the  embarrassing  accusa- 
tion that  he  U  encouraging  labor  dictator- 
ship for  the  sake  of  winning  votes.  Mr. 
LewU  and  hU  peers  In  labor  may  dislike 
this  bill,  too  But  at  least  they  cannot 
shout  "slavery"  and  "fascism"  at  a  law  which 
prohlblu  both  businees  and  labor  from  ccm- 
nutiing  the  same  sin  And  the  common 
peni^lty  for  offenders — treble  damages  to  the 
Injured  party—might  make  Mr.  Lewis  think 
Itticc  beXure  applying  hU  thumb  to  hi*  nose. 


Tbe  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or   MI&SOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>.  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, one  bet:inning  on  page  1  and  extend- 
ing to  page  21  entitled  "Rail  Strike  Job- 
less Increase — Two  Trains  Shot  At,  Fire- 
man Hit,"  and  the  other  article  appear- 
ing on  page  20,  and  being  entitled  "Many 
Cities  Feel  First  Effects  of  Railroad  Tie- 
Up."  in  which  article  is  set  forth  a  series 
of  telegraphic  messages  from  various 
cities  in  the  United  States,  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follOA*"^: 

Rail  SrHiKr  Jobless  Incrtasi — Two  Trains 

Shot  At.  FiRrM.\N  Hit — Kno.xvu.le  Pickets 

Report  Thi.t   Wire  Stoned — No   Procsess 

Retorted  in  Resolving  DisptriEs  With  Four 

RoAcs 

Chicago.  May  11. — The  second  day  of  the 
railroad  strike  brought  gradually  Increasing 
unemployment,  two  Instances  of  shooting  at 
trains  operated  In  defiance  of  the  strike,  and 
no  progress  In  resolving  the  strike  deadlock. 

In  the  shooting,  an  employee  of  the  strik- 
bound  Southern  Railway  received  a  fiesh 
wound  in  the  arm  while  acting  as  a  fireman 
on  a  freight  train  approaching  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.  Also,  picketing  firemen  reported  they 
were  stoned  near  Knoxvllle. 

A  large  Increase  In  unemployment  loomed 
over  the  week  end.  as  the  four  struck  rail- 
roads notlrted  between  150,000  and  200,000  of 
their  nonstriklng  employees  of  Impending 
furloughs. 

In  Chicago.  Francis  A.  ONelU.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  National  Railway  Mediation 
Bward.  denied  reports  that  the  dispute  would 
be  taken  to  Washington.  He  said  no  con- 
ferences were  scheduled,  however,  with  either 
the  railroads  or  the  striking  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen. 

la  Washington,  John  R.  Steelman.  assist- 
ant to  President  Truman,  denied  reports  that 
any  White  House  meetings  were  scheduled 
with  either  piu-ty. 

The  deadlocked  Issue  U  the  demand  of  the 
union  that  a  second  fireman  be  assigned  to 
multiple-unit  Diesel  locomotives.  Two  Pres- 
idential fact-finding  boards  have  found 
this  demand  not  justified,  one  In  1943  and 
one  last  fall. 

The  walkout  began  yesterday  at  6  a.  m.. 
when  18.000  firemen  struck  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  west  and  north  of  Harris- 
burg,  the  New  York  Central  west  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  entire  systems  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Railway. 

Today's  shooting  incidents  took  place  at 
and  near  Knoxvllle,  Tenn  ,  where  two  freight 
trains  of  the  Southern  Railway  were  fired  on. 
D.  W.  Brosnan,  general  manat;er  of  the  rail- 
road's central  lines,  at  Knoxvllle.  said  one 
shot  was  fired  at  each  train. 

The  brotherhood  here  denied  responsibility 
for  the  shootings  and  for  unspecified  acts  of 
sabotage  which  Mr.  Brosnan  repcrted. 

rtTRLODCHS    DDK     TODAY 

Economic  consequences  arising  In  tne 
second  day  of  the  strike  were  dominated  by 
Imminent  lay-otis  on  the  aStcted  railrouda. 
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The  PennsylvanU  will  furlough  at  8  a.  m. 
tomorrow  85,000  of  Its  120,000  employees. 
Including  3,700  striking  firemen. 

Ti-\e  New  York  Central  has  announced  the 
ftirloughlng  of  25,000  of  Its  103,000  operating 
personnel,  plus  20,000  clerical  workers,  add- 
ing that  further  lay-offs  are  probable  by  thU 
week  end. 

Tne  Southern  Railway  U  expected  to  fur- 
lough most  of  Its  38,000  employees. 

The  Santa  Fe  Is  notifying  an  unspecified 
number  of  Its  employees  of  furloughs. 

Picket  lines  set  up  by  the  firemen  varied 
from  point  to  point,  according  to  the  broth- 
erhood. In  some  Instances  they  confronted 
members  of  other  operating  brotherhoods 
reporting  for  work,  such  as  engineers,  con- 
ductors, trainmen,  and  switchmen.  In  others 
the  lines  did  not  affect  other  employees  than 
firemen. 

The  other  railroad  brotherhoods,  notably 
the  Locomotive  Engineers,  who  have  sought 
to  place  a  second  engineer  on  the  big  Diesels, 
are  taking  no  part  In  the  strike  except  as  It 
involves  crossing  firemen's  picket  lines.  This 
Is  because  the  brotherhoods  are  Independent 
of  each  other,  and  are  not  bound  by  each 
other's  actions,  although  they  may  agree  to 
act  In  concert  on  common  problems.  The 
engineers'  demand  for  a  second  engineer  on 
Diesels  has  been  turned  down  by  a  fact- 
finding board 

strike  c.\lled  ErrECTivi 

A  spokesman  for  the  firemen's  union  re- 
ported the  strike  continued  completely  effec- 
tive this  afternoon. 

The  New  Y'ork  Central  and  the  Sante  Fe, 
however,  reported  that  they  had  dispatched 
passenger  and  mail  trains  from  Chicago,  pre- 
sumably using  qualified  supervisory  em- 
ployees as  firemen.  The  New  York  Central 
said  it  had  sent  out  three  passenger  trains 
today,  to  New  York.  Boston,  and  Detroit: 
two  freight  trains  to  Buffalo,  and  two  mall 
trains.  The  Santa  Fe  dispatched  passenger 
trains  to  Los  Angeles.  Kansas  City,  and  Gal- 
veston, and  an  unspecified  number  of  freight 
trains. 

Ernest  E.  Norrls.  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  announced  that  "the  situation  In 
our  yards  Is  Improving  and  we  are  accepting 
an  Increasing  volume  of  traffic."  ThU  U 
being  moved  as  crews  are  available,  he  said, 
adding  that  "many  of  our  firemen  did  not 
go  out." 

The  Pennsylvania  has  stopped  operations 
altogether  In  the  strike  zone. 


ICant  Cities  Feel  First  Effects  of  Railro.^d 
Tir-Uh 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  May  11. — Several  plant 
shut-downs  and  a  growing  backlog  of  freight 
shipments  today  gave  evidence  of  the  spread- 
ing effects  of  the  rail  strike  on  thU  major 
Industrial  area. 

Although  only  2  of  the  11  trunk  lines 
serving  this  rail  center  are  directly  affected 
by  the  firemen's  strike,  they  are  the  ones 
normally  carrying  the  bulk  oX  the  shipments. 
They  are  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  made  no  attempt  to 
operate  here,  while  the  New  York  Central 
drafted  emergency  crews  to  maintain  partial 
service. 

Some  freight  shipments  normally  handled 
by  these  two  lines  arc  being  diverted  to  other 
carriers,  both  rail  and  truck.  Extra  airliners 
and  busses  are  helping  to  carry  the  passenger 
overflow. 

The  first  serious  Industrial  effects  of  the 
strike  were  felt  in  the  milling  Industry  today. 
A  flour  mill  and  a  feed  mill  were  closed  and 
another  flour  mill  will  shut  down  tomorrow, 
making  idle  nearly  600  mill  workers  alto- 
geiher. 

Miles  R  Dwyer.  New  York  Central  super- 
intendent here,  said  supervUory  personnel 
were  being  used  to  operate  trains.  He  esti- 
mated freight   traffic   west   cX   here   was  oft 


70  percent.    New  York  Central  lines  east  of 
Buffalo  are  unaffected  by  the  strike. 

TWO    TRAINS    UNDER    FIRZ 

Knoxvilh,  May  11. — Two  Southern  Rail- 
way trains  were  fired  on  here  today  and  a 
fireman  was  wounded  In  the  arm  shortly  after 
union  pickets  complained  that  they  had  been 
stoned  at  the  Southern's  John  Sevier  yards. 
A.  P.  Coleman  suffered  only  a  slight  fiesh 
wound.  A  crewman  on  a  second  train  es- 
caped Injury  when  another  bullet  was  de- 
flected by  a  timetable  he  was  carrying  in  hU 
pocket.  Both  bullets  were  reported  to  have 
been  fired  from  a  .22-caliber  rifle. 

Strikers  reported  that  workers  within  the 
yards  stoned  pickets  at  4: 20  a.  m.  Passenger 
service  was  at  a  standstill  and  doors  of  the 
passenger  station  have  been  nailed  up  since 
the  strike  began. 

The  strike  caught  54.000  newly  hatched 
baby  chicks  packaged  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment on  railway  property. 

The  hatchery  U  In  the  midst  of  its  hatch- 
ing season  and  an  estimated  500.000  chicks 
will  make  their  appearance  each  week. 

Several  thousand  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
schoolboys,  members  of  the  Junior  safety 
patrols,  learned  that  their  trips  to  Washlng- 
tlcn  had  been  canceled  because  of  the  rail- 
road strike. 

HARRISBLTIC  TRAFFIC  DROPS 

H.^RHisBURG,  Pa.,  May  11. — ThU  railway 
crossroads  city  has  suddenly  become  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  normal  flow  of  180  trains  a 
day  has  dropped  to  20. 

Harrisburg  Is  the  Pennsylvania's  first  divi- 
sion point  west  of  Philadelphia  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore-Buffalo  north-south 
feeder  line  with  the  main  east-west  trunk 
route. 

To  the  east,  the  main  lines  are  electrified 
and  the  Diesel  engines  on  which  firemen  con- 
tend a  third  crewman  Is  necessary  are  not  an 
Important  part  of  the  service.  But  east- 
bound  traffic  has  been  sharply  ctirtalled. 

The  stoppage  of  rail  freight  has  begun  to 
affect  other  Industries  here.  Steel  plants 
have  warned  of  Impsendlng  lay-offs  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  If  the  strike  U  prolonged. 

FOL'HTEEN    MINES    CLOSED 

Pittsburgh,  May  11. — ThU  Industrial  re- 
gion U  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  rail 
strike  that  has  cut  off  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    west    of   HarrUburg. 

In  western  Pennsylvania  14  coal  mines, 
employing  about  5,000  miners,  have  shut 
down,  resulting  In  a  loss  of  daUy  production 
of  24,000  tons. 

The  strike  has  had  a  noticeable  but  not 
a  serious  effect  on  travel,  food  shipments, 
and  mall  deliveries  in  thU  area. 

The  furloughing  of  clerks,  shopmen,  and 
trainmen  In  the  Pennsylvania  system  will 
start  today,  releasing  85,000  of  the  company's 
125.000  employees. 

There  U  sufficient  produce  and  meat  on 
hand  In  Pittsburgh  to  last  over  Sunday. 
Parcel  post  deliveries  have  been  delayed  13 
to  24  hours. 

City  hotels  are  crowded  to  capacity  because 
of  businessmen  and  travelers  stranded  by  the 
strike.     Airlines  have  Increased  flights. 

AXrrO    WORKERS     LAID    OFF 

Detroit,  May  11. — The  first  mass  layoff 
In  Michigan  resulting  from  the  railroad 
strike  was  reported  today  when  the  General 
Motors  t)cdy  plant  at  Grand  Rapids  fur- 
loughed  500  men. 

General  Motors  uses  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road lines  at  Grand  Rapids  to  move  Its  fln- 
Uhed  product.  Another  body  plant  there, 
operated  by  Nash-Keivlnator.  said  It  would 
be  able  to  store  Its  product  for  the  time 
being. 

The  threat  to  Detroit  area  industry  was 
serloiis  but  less  so  than  first  reported. 
Chrysler  Corp.,  reopening  just  thU  week  after 
Its  100-day  strike,  countered  earlier  reports 


of  an  Impending  shutdown  by  continuing  to 
hire  new  employees. 

Ford,  Hudson,  Packard,  and  nearly  all 
ether  large  Industries  In  the  area  say  they 
will  produce  as  long  as  possible,  but  they 
will  be  affected  In  a  matter  of  days.  Kalser- 
Frazer.  at  Willow  Run.  an  exception,  uses 
motor  cargo  carriers  almost  exclusively  and 
will  not  be  affected  nearly  so  soon. 

No  shortages  have  been  reported  in  foods 
and   other   human   essentUU, 

ST.    LOUIS   l.Fl'EC"rS    DELATED 

St.  Louis.  May  11.— First  Industrial  lay- 
offs came  to  thU  area  today  as  a  result  of  the 
rail  strike.  Generally,  however,  officials  be- 
lieved It  would  be  a  week  or  more  before 
widespread  effects  are  noticeable,  although 
New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania  and  South- 
ern Railway  lines  serve  the  area. 

Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Lincoln-Mercury  assem- 
bly plant  at  RobertsvUle  announced  a  cut 
workweek  for  1 ,500  workers  from  6  days  to  5. 
Lay-offs  were  small  and  scattere<L 

RAIL    SHOPS    CLOSED 

Santa  Fe,  May  11. — The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  closing  Its  dlvUlonal 
shops  at  Albuquerque,  today  threw  between 
SCO  and  1,200  men  out  of  work  In  addition 
to  the  strikers. 

As  New  Mexico  has  no  heavy  Industries, 
Vincent  Jaeger,  executive  secretary  of  the 
economic  development  commUslon,  said 
the  chief  Immediate  effect  of  the  strike  will 
be  to  curtail  shipments  of  potash,  copper, 
and  other  mineraU. 

SEVEN   thousand   IDLE   IN    COLUMBUS 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  11. — Approximately 
6, SCO  Pennsylvania  Rallrcrd  employees  here 
received  lay-off  notices  today,  bringing  to 
7,000  the  number  of  railroaders  made  idle 
In  thU  area  by  the  strike, 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Y^ork  Central  divi- 
sions have  shut  down  operations  completely. 

Passenger -train  service  here  has  been  cut 
from  a  normal  60  trains  dally  to  8.  These 
are  operated  by  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  and 
Norfolk  and  Western.  Passengers  for  the 
four  Norfolk  and  Western  trains  are  trans- 
ported by  taxi  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  because  firemen  refuse  to  work  on  tracks 
to  Union  Station,  leased  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. Four  passenger  trains  operated  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  were  stopped  for  thU 
reason. 

Railway  Mail  Service  has  hired  extra  trucks 
to  carry  mall  to  small  central  Ohio  towns. 
Bus  companies  have  extra  busses  on  many 
schedules  and  Trans-World  Airlines  and 
American  Airlines  have  added  extra  flights. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  about  6,500  Idle  cars, 
3^  times  the  usual  number.  In  local  yards, 
many  loaded  with  perishable  foods.  New 
York  Central  dlvUlons  reported  about  600 
Idle  cars. 

PENNSYLVANIA    OFFICES    CLOSED 

PHILADELPHL^,  May  11. — A  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  spok'.»sman  reported  today  that  the 
road  U  ma.king  no  effort  to  operate  any  trains 
In  the  strike  area  west  and  north  of  HarrU- 
burg, and  virtually  all  departments  and 
offices  throughout  the  area  are  being  closed. 

CINCINNATI   LOSES  TRAINS 

Cincinnati.  May  11. — The  railroad  strike 
has  caused  the  Southern  Railway  to  remove 
all  eight  passenger  trains  that  normally  pass 
daily  through  Cincinnati  and  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  100  freight  trains,  the  road 
said  today. 

On  the  three  roads  affected  here,  a  total  of 
approximately  1,300  men  were  on  furlough 
today. 

ATLANTA    SITUATION 


Atlanta.  May  11. — The  Atlanta  passenger 
and  freight  situation  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way was  described  late  today  as  much  better 
than  It  was  yesterday. 

Although  the  Southern  has  laid  off  143M 
workers  in  thU  area,  H.   W.  Bondurant*  A 
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▼tee  president.  »a!<!  the  rallvay  wculd  restore 
tU  New  Yo-k-New  Orleans  Crescent  to  service 
tbrough  Atl&nu  oa  Mday. 

While-collar  supervisor*  from  Aucosta, 
Macon,  and  other  Georgia  cities  have  been 
brought  Into  Atlanta  to  shuttle  freight  In 
the  b'.g  Inman  y&nU  here. 

So  far.  a  rorvey  showed  here,  the  strike 
has  not  yet  had  any  crippling  eSec;  upon 
industries  In  the  area. 

CucyruiXD.  May  11— The  Nev  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  tonight  ordered  an  almost  com- 
plete shutdown  of  Its  Cleveland  facilities. 
About  4.500  of  the  read's  5.000  emptoyeee  In 
thu  area  were  affected. 

Earlier  today  the  Pennsylvania  ftirloughed 
approximately  980  employees. 

Acting  Poctmaste.*  Joseph  Prosser  said  he 
h»d  decided  to  delay  for  at  least  24  hours  a 
threatened    embargo    on    parcel    post    shlp- 


Nattonal  Citizenship  Week — UnderstaDd- 
in{  Checks  and  Balances 


The  Railway  EXpteM  agency  here  Is  accept- 
Isg  xvo  shipments  for  cities  served  exclusively 
by  the  struck  rallrcads. 

Two  Cleveland  concerns  that  yesterday  laid 
off  5.000  emptoyecs  recalled  several  hundred 
tc<iay  after  arrangements  were  made  to  move 
some  finished  products  by  truck.  The  con- 
cerns are  the  Fisher  Body  Division  of  General 
Motor*,  which  laid  off  3.500,  and  the  Midland 
Steel  Products  Co.  which  furloughed   1.500. 

Other  Cleveland  concerns  are  delaying  lay- 
oCs  in  Um  hope  of  a  settlement  before  the 
end  of  this  week.  In  the  event  that  the 
•trike  runs  into  next  week,  additional  In- 
dustrial layoffs  of  about  12.500  are  expected. 

The  New  York  Central  operated  two  ma'.l 
trains  and  the  Pacemaker  to  New  York  to- 
night. The  Pennsylvaala  Is  not  atte-Tiptlng 
to  operate  any  trains. 


Importation  of  Czech-Made  Shoes 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:J.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTAa 

or  >«AS.v&CHr»rrra 

IN  THE  SZN.f  TE  OP  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  ilcffislative  day  o/ 
Wednesday.  March  29  <,  1950 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaaimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Czech  Shoe  Probe."  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Traveler  of  May 
8.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Czech  Shoe  Pioe« 

No  more  Czech-made  shoes  will  be  dumped 
in  the  United  States.  This  Is  the  gratifying 
result  of  the  campaign  of  the  New  England 
£boe  and  Leather  Association.  It  takes  ths 
form  of  Instructions  to  the  United  Suies  ap- 
praisers of  merchandise  at  the  various  p<.)rts 
to  withhold  appraisement  of  shoes  from 
Czechoslovakia  accordinp  to  the  terms  of  the 
AnU-Dumplng  .\ct  of  1921. 

The  New  England  association  has  evidence 
at  band  that  shoes  costing  the  equivalent  of 
•7.50  In  Chechoslovakia  are  being  retailed  at 
•2  m  this  country.  Obviously  that  sort  of 
business  U  not  covered  either  by  the  laws  of 
•ooDomics  or  the  national  objective  of  pro- 
motinf  foreign  trade.  Czechcislovakla  Is  now 
a  Bt— Isn  satellite  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
aoything  better  calculated  to  help  the  Red 
cause  tiian  to  cause  unemployment,  and  un- 
rest in  the  United  State*  try  Ooodlng  us  with 
the  prtxlucts  of  iron -curtain  slave  labor  It 
Is  one  of  the  cold-war  ktrale^ies  agalrut 
Which  we  must  be  ever  un  guard. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscovsiN 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  vriLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  very  interesting  editorial, 
published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  In  its  edition  of  Thursday,  May 
11.  pertaining  to  the  Fifth  National  Citi- 
zenship Conference  to  be  held  here  from 
May  22  to  May  24.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  the  text  of  this 
editorial,  as  well  as  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  having  Americans  inform  them- 
selves about  their  Government,  their 
economic  system,  and  way  of  life, 
through  books  and  other  helpful  litera- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
11.  1950) 

Good  CmzxN  Qtnz 

The  citizenship  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  put  out  a  14-ques- 
tlon  test  by  which  you  can  help  yourself 
decide  whether  you  are  a  good  citizen. 

The  questions  will  be  discussed  at  the 
fifth  national  citizenship  conference  to  be 
held  here  May  22  to  24.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions deal  with  things  Washington  residents 
hear  about  but  have  no  opportunity  to  In- 
dulge In. 

WHAT    PART   DO    TOU   TAKZT 

They  have  to  do  with  voting  and  register- 
ing and  getting  others  out  to  vote  and  nam- 
ing your  Senators  and  Representatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  questions 
In  the  quiz  which  are  worth  while  for  every 
Waahlngtonlan  to  check  himself  on,  such  as: 

"Can  you  give  one  good  argument  for  or 
against  any  major  bill  before  Congress,  such 
as  the  farm  bill,  admission  of  DP's.  or  exten- 
sion of  social  seciu-lty? 

"Can  you  list  at  least  three  of  the  rlghu 
guar.intecd  by  the  BUI  of  Rlghu  In  the  Con- 
stitution? 

"Are  you  an  active  member  of  any  civic 
organization,  such  as  citizens  association, 
parent-teacher  association,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, professional  organization,  labor  union, 
service  club,  or  League  of  Women  Voters? 

"Did  you  work  on  any  local  drives  for 
welfiire  funds,  civic  Improvement  or  the 
like?- 

W^hat  are  your  ansuers  to  these  questions? 

StrPPLEMKWTAHT    STATEMENT    BT     SENATOB 

WiLET  ON  Undekstandino  Amisica 
•"What  Is  the  American  way  of  which  we 
hear  so  much?"  "What  is  the  free-enter- 
prise system?"  "What  Is  this  thing  called 
the  welfare  state' "  "What  is  Government 
paternalism?"  "What  are  capitalism,  social- 
ism, communism?  ■ 

Mr.  President,  these  are  elementary  ques- 
tions, but  It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of 
tu  can  benefit  by  really  knowing  the  answers 
to  those  questions.  All  of  us  take  so  many 
things  for  granted.  We  assume  we  know  so 
much  that  I  am  afraid  that  we  often  lose 
eight  of  th^  real  meaning  behind  the  terms 
we  UM  so  Klibiy. 


I  have  brought  out  that  fact  particularly 
whenever  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  address 
nattxrallzatlon  ceremonies  before  Individuals 
actually  tcvke  the  oath  of  citizenship.  In  my 
statements  at  these  Inspiring  ceremonies  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  It  is  up  to  every 
cltlzen-to-be  to  truly  understand  his  adopted 
land  and  Its  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  equally  incumbent  and 
far  more  so  for  those  of  us — including  my- 
self— who  were  blessed  by  being  bom  in  this 
wonderful  l.ind  to  understand  our  way  of 
life,  to  be  familiar  with  the  true  definitions 
of  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  to  appreciate 
the  dynamic  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  our  Constitution,  In  our  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  life. 

The  national  «tlzei\ship  conferences  are 
an  excellent  way  by  which  every  citizen  can 
learn  and  relearn  the  Uuths  of  America. 

"Give  light,  and  the  people  will  find  their 
own  way."  This  has  always  been  the  Ameri- 
can ideal.  All  of  us  who  tielleve  In  America 
and  la  Its  concepts  of  freedom  are  n-.ore 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  so 
long  as  the  American  people  are  presented 
with  the  facts  they  will  be  more  than  com- 
petent to  make  wise  decisions  on  the  ba^is 
cf  those  facts. 

CIVIC  ltadeks  HAvr  RESPONSiBiLrrT  TO  nrroHM 

There  Is  no  more  important  challenge, 
therefore,  to  the  civic  leaders  of  America  than 
to  try  to  convey  those  facts  to  the  American 
people,  to  try  to  convey  true  definitions  of 
terms  used  so  frequently  today.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  our  people  become 
acquainted  with  the  little-understood  eco- 
nomic facts  of  our  American  way  of  life — 
how  we  produce  goods,  how  we  distribute 
them,  how  we  have  attained  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.  And  more- 
over. It  is  particularly  Important  that  when 
the  American  people  read  this  story  that  It 
t-'»  In  a  simple,  clear  form  rather  than  In 
"Jawbreaking"'  IS-syUable  words  which  misrht 
be  better  entombed  In  a  museum  than  sub- 
mitted to  the  average  American. 

Pot  that  reason.  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
have  recently  read  the  book.  How  To  Stay 
Rich— The  ?•  ry  of  Democratic  American 
Capitalism,  by  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Klein,  of  Chicago. 
This  book  (published  by  Farrnr.  Straus  &  Co.. 
of  New  York)  really  teDs  how  we  can  stay 
wealthy  as  a  people,  how  we  can  continue  to 
enjoy  more  conveniences,  more  comforts, 
more  luxuries  which  are  ever  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  great  masses  of  otir 
people  than  anywhere  else  on  earth,  now  or 
at  any  time  In  the  2,000  years  of  the  present 
era. 

Yee,  I  am  particularly  delighted  that  the 
message  of  this  book  Is  presented  so  simply, 
so  clearly  that  the  people  can  really  find  their 
way. 

I  hope  that  every  businessman  In  the 
United  States  will  read  this  book — every 
chamber  of  commerce,  every  trade  organiza- 
tion, every  civic  group  and  service  club,  every 
librarian,  every  educator.  I  state  this  be- 
cause I  think  that  they  will  Individually  and 
collectively  benefit  from  the  book.  And,  too. 
I  say  It  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
other  helpful  pieces  of  literature. 

I  have  always  felt  It  to  be  my  Job  as  a 
legislator  to  try  to  help  shed  llg^it  on  Im- 
portant public  affairs.  I  feci  it  is  a  legisla- 
tor's responsibility,  in  turn,  to  utilize  for  th;8 
purpose  every  sound  Instrument,  whether  It 
be  bocks,  magazine  articles,  or  newspaper 
editorials    dedicated    a  d    devoted    to    the 

I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  with  every  single 
point  made  In  the  book,  nor  for  that  matter, 
that  its  readers  will.  Par  from  It.  for.  on  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Klein  would  be  the  very  first  to 
state  that  healthy  differences  of  opinion  are 
constructive  and  all  i  ■•  Is  Interested  in  U 
that  there  should  be  agreeenint  en  the  lur.da- 
meutais  of  the  fi<i«-enterprise  system. 
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WX   MUST  BE   ACnVZLT   FOX   OXJn   STSTEIC 

Commenting  upon  the  challenge  which  our 
way  of  life  faces.  Dr.  Klein  states: 

"Silence  wlil  not  help. 

'"Neither  will  destructive  criticism  of  other 
systems  serve  to  save  our  own. 

"Being  against  communism  or  against  any- 
thing else  Is  not  sufficient. 

"We  must  be  for  something;  we  must  be 
for  democratic  American  capitalism. 

"To  be  enthusiastically  for  democratic 
capitalism,  we  must  Improve  our  general 
understanding  of  It." 

The  topics  covered  In  this  book  are  as  alive 
as  tomorrow  morning's  newspaper  headlines. 
The  very  Issue  now  being  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor — compulsory  FEPC  legislation — 
Is  disc  ssed  In  the  book  on  page  159.  The 
Issue  of  socialized  medicine  is  discussed  im- 
mediately thereafter.  In  commenting  upon 
these  problems,  Dr.  Klein  points  out  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  totalitsu'lanlsm 
Is  the  assumption  of  governmental  omnis- 
cience, the  assumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment kncv.-s  everything  and  can  do  every- 
thing— that  It  can  extract  the  cltiz?ns'  money 
on  the  assumption  that  the  citizen  Is  too 
Ignorant  to  dispose  of  his  own  assets. 

Among  other  points  mentioned  in  the  book 
Is  the  fallacy  of  a  tax  policy  based  upon  de- 
stroying the  very  men  who  have  helped  create 
wealth  and  Jobs,  the  fallacy  of  Government 
competing  with  private  enterprise,  the  fact 
thift  ours  Is  not  Just  a  profit  system,  but  a 
profit -and-loss  system  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  failures  Is  almost  inevitable,  al- 
though we  must  try  to  make  provision  for 
the  incompetent,  the  Indigent,  the  disabled, 
the  aged,  the  unemployed. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  Dr.  Klein's 
wisely  pointing  out  that,  amazingly  enough, 
industries  have  been  called  to  account  by 
congressional  committees  in  order  to  Justify 
profits.  In  other  words,  the  very  basis  of 
the  American  system  Is  being  questioned  by 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Industry  must  have  profits  If  there  is  to  be  • 
free  America  and  If  there  are  to  be  American 
jobs 

Dr.  Klein,  a  distinguished  businessman, 
veteran,  a  widely  traveled  expert  In  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  the  central  issue  of  our 
times — Just  how  far  the  Government  should 
go  In  Intervening  in  the  lives  of  our  citizens — 
whether  government  should  become  in  effect 
a  contestant  In  the  economic  game  or 
whether  it  should  remain  (as  he  and  I  and 
all  thinking  Americans  believe  t  as  an  umpire 
merely  setting  certain  minimum  rules  of  the 
game. 

ENEMIES    or    AMEKICA    IXOOD    OtTT    HOSTILX 
LITERATCTII 

We  know  that  the  enemies  of  the  American 
way  continue  to  spew  forth  great  floods  of 
words  in  opposition  to  the  American  system. 
Always  they  couch  their  proposals  In  terms 
of  glittering  generalities.  This  book,  how- 
ever, shows  the  true  meaning  behind  the 
false  face  of  the  enemies  of  the  American 
way. 

Every  one  of  us.  of  course,  faces  the  prob- 
lem these  days  of  having  so  many  things  to 
read,  so  many  things  to  do.  that  It  is  hard 
to  concentrate  on  the  most  Important 
things.  I.  for  one.  feel  however  that  every 
one  of  us  who  are  living  today  Is  a  trustee 
of  America's  future,  a  trustee  of  this  price- 
less system  of  private  Initiative  and  private 
profit.  As  trustees  we  are  guardians,  and 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  pass  on  our  heritage  to  the 
American  people  Intact  and  unimpaired.  I 
think  that  How  To  Stay  Rich— The  Story  of 
Democratic  American  Capitalism  contributes 
to  that  end  and  for  that  reason,  and  that 
reason  only,  I  am  happy  to  invite  attention 
to  It. 

Every  day  should  In  summary  be  citizen- 
ship day.  a  day  cf  true  rededicatlon  to 
American  ideals. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or   MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29) ,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  there  shall  go  an 
article  entitled  "Lay-Offs  Near  158,000 
Mark  in  Rail  Strike,"  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lat-Oits  Near  158,000  Mark  in  Rail  Strike — 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  To  Drop  80.C0O  bt 
Today — Coal  Ol-tplt  Reduced  by  Tie-Up 

Chicago,  May  11. — Scattered  violence  and 
mass  lay-offs  today  marked  the  second  day 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  rail  strike  In  4  years. 

Unemployment  grew  swiftly  on  the  rail- 
roads and  In  the  coal  mines,  and  many  in- 
dustrial concerns  reported  they  would  be 
affected  in  a  few  days. 

With  no  peace  moves  In  sight,  the  strike  of 
IB.OCO  firemen  on  four  key  rail  lines  began  a 
crushing  squeeze  on  employment  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  four  lines  concerned  ordered  lay-offs 
that  will  leave  more  than  150.000  railroad 
workers  Idle  by  tomorrow  morning. 

Two  freight  trains  were  reported  ambushed 
and  flred  upon  near  Kncxville.  Tenn.  An 
acting  fireman  on  one  train  was  shot  m  the 
arm.  A  spokesman  for  the  Southern  Central 
Lines  said  four  shots  were  fired  at  one  train, 
and  about  15  minutes  later  a  bullet  pierced 
the  locomotive  of  a  second. 

PICKETS   DENT   riRINO 

Pickets  outside  the  Knoxville  yards  denied 
they  fired  any  shots  or  even  were  armed  but 
claimed  they  were  stoned.  They  said  the 
stones  came  from  the  railroad  yard. 

An  air-brake  tester  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  reported  he  was  slugged  with 
an  Iron  bar  when  he  attempted  to  make  a 
routine  inspection  of  a  locomotive  at  Mlsh- 
awaka.  Ind.  Police  said  a  supervisory  em- 
ployee working  the  Job  of  a  striking  fireman 
apparently  failed  to  recognize  him. 

A  New  York  Central  freight  train  was 
stoned  at  Elkhart.  Ind„  but  Capt.  John  K. 
Bergman,  of  the  railroad  police,  blamed  the 
Incident  on  persons  not  connected  with  the 
railroad. 

The  dispute  was  deadlocked  so  completely 
that  the  National  (Railway)  Mediation  Board 
was  simply  standing  by — available  for  con- 
sultation If  either  side  wants  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  said  it  would 
lay  off  80.000  of  Its  125,000  employees  by  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  New  York  Central  said  25.0C0  of  its 
workers  already  were  Idle  and  that  15.000 
more  nonoperating  employees  wculd  be  laid 
off  by  tomorrow  or  Monday. 

SANTA    7%    CLOSES    SHOPS 

The  Santa  Fe  ordered  Its  shops  closed, 
affecting  several  thousand  workers.  The 
exact  figures  were  not  given. 

The  Southern  Railway  System  said  most  of 
Its  33.000  employees  would  be  Idle  by  tomor- 
row night. 

The  Southern  estimated  18.000  of  Its  em- 
ployees already  were  out  of  work  because  of 
the  strike. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  called  a  strike  against  these 
lines  yesterday  to  support  Its  demands  for 


an  extra  fireman  on  certain  Diesel  locomo 
tives.     About  18,000  firemen  walked  out. 

At  Washington,  J.  Monroe  Johnson.  Chair- 
man  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, said  the  strike  was  creating  an  emer- 
gency in  the  cross-country  movement  of  rail- 
road freight  cars. 

COAL    MINES   SHITT   DOWIf 

He  expressed  concern  that  a  continuation 
of  the  walk-out  might  seriously  affect  move- 
ment of  the  winter  wheat  crop  by  Interrupt- 
ing the  normal  seasonal  flow  of  cars  to  th« 
Ikfldwest  to  take  out  the  harvest. 

The  strike  has  knocked  out  12  percent  of 
western  Pennsylvania's  coal  output  so  far. 
Fourteen  big  Raines  and  several  small  mines 
with  an  estli^ated  combined  dally  output  of 
35,000  tons  shut  down  because  there  were 
no  empty  cars  to  carry  away  the  mined  coal. 
The  number  of  Idle  Pennsylvania  miners 
may  rise  to  55.000  next  week.  The  strike- 
bound Pennsylvania  Railroad  serves  about  25 
percent  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  mines. 

Detroit's  automobile  Industry  has  not  yet 
been  affected,  but  most  manufacturers  say 
some  trouble  is  likely  if  the  strike  lasts  more 
than  a  week.  Chrysler  Corp..  Just  back  In 
production  after  a  100-day  strike,  said  It 
might  have  to  curtail  operations  sharply  next 
week. 

HOSPITAL  BUILDING  SLOWS) 

Produce  and  livestock  markets  reported 
they  were  feeling  the  pinch.  Construction 
of  a  $20,000,000  veterans'  hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh was  slowed  by  the  rail  strike. 

In  the  Buffalo  area,  the  Nation's  largest 
milling  center,  one  feed  mill  and  one  flour 
mill  shut  down.  A.  Thomas  Easley,  general 
manager  of  International  Milling,  the  city's 
third  largest  mill,  said  operations  were  con- 
tinuing by  truck,  but  added:  "We  can't  go 
on  like  this  Indefinitely." 

At  a  news  conference  today,  Daniel  P. 
Loomis,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Western  Railways,  denied  a  union  charge 
that  the  carriers  normally  tised  5,000  super- 
visory personnel  to  do  the  work  of  a  second 
fireman  on  big  Diesels.  He  said  this  speciiQ 
personnel  spends  only  a  short  time  on  the 
trains  to  check  equipment. 

The  union  said  yesterday  It  had  modifled 
its  original  demand  for  an  extra  fireman  on 
all  big  Diesels.  The  union  said  it  Is  asking 
for  the  extra  fireman  only  on  fast,  long-dis- 
tance passenger  Diesels. 

WON'T  GIVE  IN 

Discussing  this.  Loomis  said:  "If  we  gave 
In  on  that  Issue,  the  next  move  by  the  union 
would  be  the  freight  trains.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  giving  in  on  that  point." 

Members  of  the  National  (Railway)  Me- 
diation Board  are  planning  to  remain  in 
Chicago  several  days,  but  have  schedtiled  no 
conferences.  The  board  gave  up  the  peac« 
struggle  as  hopeless. 


The  Coffee  Sitaatioii — Latk 
Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29) ,  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Hanson's 
Latin  American  Letter  of  May  13,  1950, 
which  deals  with  certain  investigations 
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being  conducted  by  •  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  news  let- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
RccoRO.  as  foUovs: 

Wit8HT?«JTCJ«  Msp  13.  19S0. 
Coaslder*ble  uncertainty  stUl  Burrounda 
tb«  MtUiMtes  of  d  l.Ar-ezcb&nge  rec«!pu 
tram  cofl«.  Colombu  tliowed  a  $15,000,000 
luifarorablc  balance  of  pAvnmrnts  March  1  to 
April  5.  which  wiped  out  the  $14,000,000  bal- 
ance preTtoualy  accxixniilated.  The  unattrac- 
Uver.eaa  erf  oofle*  at  the  minimum  prices  aet 
by  the  federation  combined  with  excessive 
exuberance  In  laauance  of  ertra-quota  11- 
rwuM  to  bring  thia  set-back.  It  is  true  that 
tbt  federation  ccunta  on  moving  coflee  heav- 
ily at  very  high  pricea  during  the  summer, 
but  all  appraUals  of  exchange  availabilities 
for  the  coffee-producing  countries  hang  pre- 
cartoualy  on  the  ability  o(  tinf  cc  on  tries  to 
support  spMtilators  in  Braslllan  ccAee.  That 
•tAllty  may  not  be  as  great  as  seme  currently 
Uilnk. 

Last  week  a  radio  broMlc*st  out  of  Sao 
Paulo  blasted  Anderson  Clayton  for  allegedly 
ficlinc  to  push  cc9e«  prices  down  In  Brazil 
until  the  crop  hod  been  bought  up.  after 
wh:ch  It  would  W'  rk  for  hlch  prices  and  sell 
at  great  profits.  There  l.i  apparently  a  fall- 
tire  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilians  to  under- 
ttjuid  that  Americas  Interests  are  actually 
engaged  in  trying  to  tnfltience  the  market  on 
the  up  side,  tbat  the  public  statements  out 
of  New  Tork  hare  been  bullish  Admittedly. 
tl:e  motlTstion  m  this  whole  business  is  very 
cb«rure.  and  must  require  digging  even  by 
Ooremment  Investigators.  Per  Instance.  It 
ts  nmf  to  understand  that  the  speculator — 
whether  Brarlluin  or  American — Is  Interested 
la  qvlck  profits  on  a  single  crop.  But  the 
Interest  of  the  gr  .wer  and  of  the  merlcan 
ccflee  trade  const  ts  In  selling  at  prices  that 
will  Insure  steadily  expanding  markets  for 
Latin  American  c  ;ffee.  Wiien  the  actions  of 
these  people  teem  to  militate  against  that 
objective.  It  u  Ine'.  liable  that  questions  must 
be  talaed  as  to  n.oUvatlon 

Bece  is  an  example  of  the  typical  con- 
foalcm.  Last  week  the  head  of  the  A  Si  P. 
coOm  mbeldlary.  the  world's  largest  outlet 
for  coffee,  was  quoted  as  asserting  that  con- 
sumption wlU  hs.e  to  shrink  by  more  than 
a  mere  10  to  15  p?rc«nt  before  prices  can  be 
apprcetabty  lower  Let  us  examine  this 
pcibtle  statement  carefully.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  before  the  OUletie  subcom- 
mittee that  one  of  the  major  factors  ac- 
counting for  the  tremendous  autumn  1949 
rUe  In  coflee  prices  was  the  liquidation  of 
Brazilian  stocks  that  had  been  overhanging 
the  market  New.  these  stocks  had  at  the 
beginning  of  1949  been  put  at  3.0CJ.0OO  bags 
cr  leas  At  the  beginning  of  the  crucial 
period  when  the  impact  of  the  well-known 
InSuences  caused  the  market  to  shoot  up- 
ward, the  stocks  stood  at  perhaps  7'jO.OuO 
bags,  and  It  la  the  announcement  of  liquida- 
tion of  these  700.030  bags  which  was  cited 
to  the  committee  as  the  significant  factor. 
Note  well-  the  exlsten.-e  or  nonexistence  of 
only  700.000  ba^  of  coffee,  much  of  It  of  un- 
suitable quality  for  dollar  markets,  was  cited 
Ki  a  ntal  factor  lu  causing  almost  a  doubling 
-Of  coffee  pricea 

Now.  the  A  *  P  asserts  that  a  drop  In  con- 
•umptlon  of  more  than  3.000.000  bags  per 
year  would  not  sulBce  to  Influence  prices  ap- 
preciably. It  would  not  be  a  major  factor 
In  the  market.  It  would  take  more  than  a 
15  percent  drop  In  coniUmptJon  to  do  the 
trick.  Does  that  make  sense?  Get  the  pic- 
ture: (at  A  commodity  market  In  which 
prices  are  perched  precarlcusly  at  unprece- 
dented levtls  (b|  A  drop  of  15  percent  In 
•onsumptMn  comini?  at  the  peak  of  prosper- 
ity in  the  United  Btatea.  with  every  reason 
to  opect  that  at  the  first  break  away  from 
our    high     level    of     prosperity     consumers 


might  be  stimulated  to  check  their  consump- 
tion further.  (Ci  Is  It  conceivable  that  In 
a  market  In  which  definite  manipulation  Is 
not  under  way.  the  free  play  of  demand  and 
supply  would  not  cause  a  15  percent  drop  In 
consumption  to  have  appreciable  Influence 
on  price?  Especially  when  veteran  traders 
have  testified  that  a  change  of  less  than  i 
percent  on  the  supply  side  was  a  major  factor 
In  causing  prices  almost  to  double  In  a  period 
of  2  months. 

This  la  not  to  Imply  that  the  coffee  trade 
win  not  be  able  to  achieve  a  larger  cut  In 
consumption  than  has  already  taken  place. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  to  discourage  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States  further,  if  the 
trade  continues  present  tactics.  An  official 
of  the  United  States  E>epartmcnt  of  Agricul- 
ture told  us  last  Friday  that  there  has  been 
an  Increased  show  of  Interest  by  consumers 
In  wa\-s  and  means  of  economleing  on  coflee. 
The  official  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  De- 
partment's recommendations  for  amount  of 
coffee  used  p)er  cup.  based  on'lu  experience, 
are  35  percent  lower  than  what  the  Paji 
American  Coffee  Bureau  has  been  propa- 
gandizing for  consumption  per  cup  of  coffee. 
The  same  official  noted  that  sales  of  chicory 
are  Increasliig  In  the  Washington  area,  told 
Ms  the  Interesting  fact  that  one  of  the  great 
nationally  known  restaurants  In  Washington 
used  chicory  In  Its  coflee  preparation. 

Since  the  Gillette  committee  Is  a  sutxrom- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  could  presumably  encourage  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  assist  consumers 
with  expert  advice  on  coffee,  to  offset  the 
propaganda  of  the  Pan  American  Coflee 
Bureau,  to  the  detriment  of  grower  and 
coflee  tr.ide  alike.  It  Is  a  fearful  error  for 
any  speculative  group  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  Is  powerless  to  act  In  the  face 
of  any  half-bllllon-doUar-a-year  challenge 
to  Its  purchasing  power. 

What  is  unfortunate  In  the  Brazilian  sit- 
uation is  that  the  Brazilian  Government's 
activities  are  being  directed  at  protection  of 
a  small  group  of  speculators.  The  tactics  are 
already  indicated.  A  speeding  up  of  barter 
arrangemenu  with  Europe  In  order  to  \xn- 
load  more  coflee  there  and  prevent  bmi- 
pluftcs.  and  release  of  more  coflee  for  local 
Brazilian  consumption  with  government 
subsidy.  But  It  must  be  rememl>ered  that 
such  activity  has  at  best  temporary  eflects 
on  the  commodity  market.  Ordinarily,  mar- 
kets discount  the  diflerence  between  a  price 
In  free  dollars  and  a  price  in  terms  of  Ger- 
naan  harmonicas  or  French  unessentials  or 
British  overpriced  goods.  And  subsidization 
of  local  markets  Is  a  strain  on  budgets  al- 
ready badly  out  of  l>alance 

E\entually  It  ts  probable  that  the  likely 
•fleet  of  war  on  the  coflee  market  will  be 
cited  In  the  effort  to  firm  markets  at  current 
levels.  The  Swiss  are  already  reported  to  be 
Interested  In  piling  up  stocks  against  the 
contingency  of  war.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  war  would  be  a  bearish  factor, 
after  the  first  few  week^  When  war  comes, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  less  coflee  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  under  the 
regimentation  of  total  war,  and  western 
Europe  Is  not  going  to  be  importing  coffee. 

In  October  1945  a  prominent  New  York 
coffee  house  took  large  advertisements  In 
the  Washington  Post  The  purjxiee  was  to 
urge  that  Congress  should  promptly  under- 
take a  thoroui{h  Investigation  of  the  whole 
coffee  problem  as  part  of  lu  duty  to  the 
American  people.  The  ad  went  on:  "Cunton 
Amvzmsc'M  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture because  he  aggressively  sought  the 
truth  about  this  country's  food  situation. 
Since  coffee  Is  not  grown  In  the  United 
States  It  was  not  made  the  subject  of  those 
public  hearings  and  debate.  Unfortunately, 
the  truth  about  coffee  seems  to  have  been  a 
secret  deeply  guarded  from  the  Amerlcaa 
public." 


Curiously  enough,  the  secret  Is  once 
again  being  guarded  from  the  American 
publia  If  certain  market  practices  had 
been  more  carefully  scrutinized  In  1945.  there 
might  be  less  occasion  for  an  Investigation 
today. 


Commanity  Leadership  Coaoti 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  American  life  rest  in  our 
communities  and  although  New  York  is 
often  regarded  as  a  vast  aggregation  of 
people  it  is  not  but  rather  a  large  group 
of  communities  each  with  its  own  char- 
acter, its  own  local  pride  and  Its  own 
achleyements.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
appended  address  by  Mr.  Floyd  Cramer, 
president  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in 
my  district,  vice  president  of  the  N«w 
York  State  Savings  and  Loan  League  and 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  district  be- 
comes so  important.  For  Mr.  Cramer 
was  engaged  in  forwarding  a  community 
activity  to  establish  a  recreation  center 
for  elderly  persons,  a  vitally  necessary 
community  activity  In  our  present  so- 
ciety, and  cne  which  would  not  be  based 
on  seeking  Government  aid.  The  non- 
sectarian  character  of  this  activity  is  also 
significant.  The  contemplated  center  is 
sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  my  district  and  is-  not  to  be 
sectarian  In  operation,  and  Mr.  Cramer 
himself  is  non-Jewish.  I  trust  that  the 
feeling  of  community  responsibility  and 
Its  vital  place  in  our  national  life  inherent 
In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cramer  will  be  of 
Interest  to  members: 

Address  or  Flotd  Cramer  at  a  Dinner  in 
His  Honor  Tendered  bt  the  Jewish  Com- 
MUNTTT  Council  or  Washington  Heights 
AND  iNwooD,  Inc..  New  York  CItt.  March 
18,  1950 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  communities 
of  Washington  Heights,  luwood.  and  sur- 
rounding vicinities  for  the  honor  bestowed 
UfKin  me  here  tonight.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  Jewish  Community  Council 
of  Washington  Heights  and  Inwood.  who 
sponsored  this  dinner  and  to  all  the  Individ- 
uals who  worked  so  hard  to  make  It  a 
success.  I  congratulate  those  of  you  who 
are  endeavoring  to  create  a  recreation  center 
for  elderly  persons,  to  which  cause  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  dinner  are  to  go.  for  your  clvlc- 
m'.ndedness  and  charitable  outlook.  I  wish 
you  success  and  pledge  myself  to  help  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  would  be  less  than  human  were  I  not 
to  take  note  of  the  kindly  remarks  that 
have  been  made  here  this  evening.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  am  also  appreciative  of  the 
honors  conferred  upon  me  by  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  As  lor  the  handsome 
bronze  plaque  which  your  president  has 
Just  presented  to  me  I  am  completely  un- 
able to  properly  thank  you.  I  am  moved 
beyond  words  that  you  should  present  to 
he.  a  non-Jew.  this  great  tribute.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  will  keep  It  with  me  and 
that  I  will  remember  the  thoughts  that 
go  with  It  as  long  a^  I  remain  on  this  earth. 
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But  that  which  moves  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  Is  the  manner  In  which  the  peo- 
ple of  cur  communities  work  together.  It 
may  seem  odd  to  sonr.e  persoi-s  that  I  should 
be  given  a  dinner  by  a  Jewish  group  with 
Individual  sponsors  coming  from  all  faiths. 
But  to  those  of  us  who  know  Washington 
Heights,  Inwccd.  and  vicinity  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  it.  I  have  been  observing 
It  for  20  years  and  have  come  to  take  it  for 
granted. 

It  Is  not,  however,  done  In  all  communities 
and  is  the  crux  of  our  social  problems  In  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Failure  of  religious  and 
cultural  groups  to  work  together  In  attack- 
ing community  problems  is  causing  a  break- 
down of  local  government.  Many  problems 
have  be«.n  dumped  Into  the  hands  of  national 
authorities  because  of  inability  to  solve  them 
at  home.  This  Inability  generally  arises  not 
so  much  for  local  kihargy  cr  unwilling.icEs 
as  from  lack  of  a  coordinated  effort  ou  the 
part  of  ail  groups. 

It  is  because  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  it  up 
here  this  evening.  In  fact,  with  your  kind 
permission,  I  am  going  to  expand  It  briefly. 
I  am  going  to  expand  it  ?no..gh  to  show  you, 
I  hope,  where  a  great  opportunity  awaits  us 
Americans.  There  are  now  about  150.000,OCO 
of  us  in  this  countiy.  We  are  the  largest 
group  of  informed,  well-fed.  free  and  inde- 
pendent people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Although  we  are  oi  ly  a  small  fraction  of  the 
2.000.COO.COO  persons  who  reside  en  this 
planet,  we  possess  the  tools  and  equipment. 
the  technical  know-how  to  feed,  clothe  and 
house  them  all  if  we  wer*  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Never  before  in  the  annals  of  human 
history  were  so  few  so  important. 

Yet.  despite  all  this,  we  find  actual  short- 
ages of  the  necessities  of  life  right  in  our 
midst.  Try  and  find.  f6r  example,  an  apart- 
ment. I  also  seem  to  have  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  someone  not  having  encugh  coal. 
Obviously,  our  enormous  means  cf  produc- 
tion are  not  iunctloning  as  th?y  should. 

If  you  ack  me  why  this  Is  so  I  can  crly 
answer  that.  In  my  opinion,  a  tug-of-war 
between  powerful  groups  In  our  econ':-inia 
arena  is  new  in  a  stalemate.  Until  we  sweat 
this  cut  there  will  continue  to  be  shortages 
and  economic  stilf*  from  which  few  will 
prosper. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  various  groups 
working  at  odds  with  one  another  whether 
In  cor-imunlty  affairs  or  in  Nation-wide  in- 
dustries do  no  one  any  good.  No  one,  no 
group  can  in  the  long  run  l)enefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  society  as  a  whole.  Any  temporary 
gain  at  the  expense  of  others  must  eventually 
prove  a  liability  and  a  handicap. 

Conversely,  any  bona  flde  improvement  in 
the  status  of  any  group  gained  not  at  the 
expense  of  others  helps  the  community  as 
a  whole.  The  success,  for  example,  of  the 
current  drive  for  funds  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  is  a  victory  not  only  for  Jews  but 
for  all  members  of  the  community.  Any 
Improvements  In  the  living  standards  of  any 
particular  group  is  an  actual  doUar-and- 
cent  victory  for  all.  Every  slight  gain  by 
Negroes  In  the  South  spreads  out  to  help 
not  only  whites  In  that  region  but  actually 
the  whole  country. 

In  the  struggle  between  management  and 
labor  we  have  had  demonstrated  for  us  the 
fact  that  no  economic  class  can  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Up  until  about  a 
generation  ago — and  unfortunately  up  to 
now  in  some  Instances — the  theory  was  seri- 
ously held  that  management  should  get  its 
Ir.bor  for  as  little  as  possible  and  that  no 
social  responsibility  whatsoever  rested  on 
the  shoulders  of  employers.  Now  we  have 
learned  that  this  Is  false.  The  hunger  and 
misery  of  unemployed  or  underpaid  work- 
ers can  quickly  bring  down  the  houses  of 
the  masters. 

Undue  power  and  abuse  of  It  by  labor  can 
Jusl  as  quickly  destroy  the  jobs  and  well- 


being  of  those  who  compoee  the  ranks  of 
lab^r.  It  matters  little  who  the  a?gr-.'ssor  is 
In  a  labor  dispute.  Any  unfairness  on  either 
side  is  detrimental  to  both  sides. 

Now  I  realize  that  we  live  in  a  democracy 
and  that  in  a  democracy  Individuals  and 
grouf.s  of  Individuals  must  fight  for  what 
they  want.  There  is  no  paternalistic  power 
at  the  top  to  mete  out  to  each  his  Just 
desserts.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  in  order 
to  make  our  democracy  work  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  common  welfare  of  all  of  us. 
We  must  think  o!  what  Is  good  for  America. 

This  cnnnot  be  legislated.  It  cannot  be 
decreed  by  an\one.  It  must  come  from  the 
one  sovereign  power  in  our  land — the  px)ple. 

You  and  I  In  our  respective  communities 
must  learn  to  respect  each  other  and  each 
other's  interests.  Je-x  and  gentile  must  work 
together.  Negro  and  white  must  work  to- 
gether. Business  and  the  community  must 
work  together.  Lator  and  management 
must  work  together.  If  we  can  do  this — and 
I  think  we  can — we  will  literally  have 
heaven  on  earth.  We  have  the  people.  We 
have  the  know-how.  We  have  the  tools.  Its 
up  to  us. 

And  so,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  con- 
gratulat3  Washington  Heights  and  vicinity 
for  working  together  on  its  problems  I  really 
have  reason  for  doing  so. 

During  the  last  war  we,  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  pjeoples  alined  against  the  common 
enemy,  furnished  not  only  more  than  aver- 
age manpower  in  the  field  but  we  were,  as 
our  President  said,  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy." Out  of  our  shops,  cur  plants,  indeed 
out  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  our  people, 
there  came  the  overwhelmingly  larije  bulk  of 
the  tools  of  war  that  were  used  on  the  allied 
side.  During  hostilities  and  since  their  cessa- 
tion American  food  has  sustained  life  In  large 
areas  of  the  world  beyond  otir  borders.  We 
are  indeed  today  not  only  feeding  but  fur- 
nishing the  supplies  of  peaceful  Industry  and 
possibly  of  another  war  to  most  of  mankind 
outside  the  so-called  iron  curtain. 

I  mention  these  things  not  critically  but 
to  emphasize  the  tremendous  ability  of  our 
Nation.  I  mention  them  to  show  you.  I 
hope,  how  full  could  be  the  lives  of  you  and 
I  and  and  the  remainder  of  our  p3cple. 
You  and  I  and  all  of  us  could  live  in  a 
Shangri-La  if  we  cculd  only  forget  our  p?tty 
diHerences  throtighout  the  country  and 
work  as  one  great  citl::enry  for  cur  common 
welfare. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  by  working  at  odds 
with  one  another.  We  can  only  do  It  by 
working  together  In  that  great  brotherhood 
which  God  Intended  for  us.  Jew,  Geutils, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Negro,  white — it  mat- 
ters not.  Unless  we  can  mold  them  all  Into 
one  great  society  we  cannot  possibly  pro- 
vide the  world  leadership  that  Is  so  neces- 
sary today,  i  It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  this 
connrctlon  that  the  white  population  of  the 
world  Is  about  the  same  percentagewise  as  is 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States.) 
But.  my  friends,  if  we  can  do  it — if  we 
can  work  together — there  Is  much  In  store 
for  us.  Net  onlv  will  we  have  the  material 
things  with  which  to  enjoy  ourselves,  tut 
we  will  acquire  that  spiritual  confidence  in 
ourselves  which  comes  to  men  and  women 
of  good  will.  As  individuals  we  will  be  sure 
of  ourselves,  and  as  a  nation  we  will  ferj 
no  aggressor.  We  will  acquire  a  new  pur- 
pose In  life. 

By  way  of  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  a  great  man  once  lived  in  this  land 
who  accomplished  much  by  teaching  and 
practicing  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  was 
born  141  years  ago  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  eliminate  human  bondage  from  within 
our  borders.  He  has  now  been  dead  85 
years  and  much  of  his  work  remains  un- 
finished. Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  submit 
to  you  that  there  Is  no  greater  heritage  for 
the  American  than  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  the  completion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  niis- 


slon.  It  win  do  much  for  you  as  individuals. 
It  will  give  you  a  spiritual  strength  that  will 
enable  you  to  face  your  dally  problenis  with 
a  confidence  that  knows  no  failure.  I  rec- 
ommend It  to  you. 

And  now.  to  each  of  you  let  me  thank  yoti 
personally  for  the  great  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  m.e  here  tonight.  May  you 
enjoy  yourself  for  the  remainder  oi  the 
evening,  and  may  God  bless  you. 


JokaiiB  Sebattua  Bach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950  | 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  year  the 
musical  world  is  paying  tribute  to  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach— 168^1750 — in  recogni- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  his  death.  In 
this  connection,  I  include  a  tribute  pre- 
pared by  a  resident  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Herschell  ?.  Gregory,  which  follows: 

Bach  s    Works    or   th£    Ccthen   Fesiod 

(Written  for  the  bicentennial  of  his  death 

m   1750) 

The  life  of  Bach,  like  that  of  Beethoven, 
is  divided  Into  three  creative  periods.  The 
first  period  ends  In  1717  when  he  resigned  a 
position  as  organist  and  cappellmelster  at 
the  court  of  Wilhelm  Ernst,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Welmar,  a  position  which  he  had  held  for 
0  years.  Bach  gradually  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  Weimar  position  and  froaa  the  be- 
ginning he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  receiving 
the  Duke,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  court 
musicians  in  servile  |;arb. 

In  1716  Jchann  Samuel  Drese.  court  con- 
ductor, died  suddenly,  but  the  position  was 
not  offered  to  Bach.  George  Philip  Tele- 
mann  rciused  It  and  Drese's  son.  a  mediocre 
musician  who  was  also  In  the  service  of  the 
Duke  was  selected.  This  appointment 
wounded  Bach's  pride  but  he  did  not  permit 
the  disappointment  to  move  him  to  give 
up  an  assured  income  without  having  an- 
other position  In  vlow.  Lat^r  In  the  year 
the  Dukes  nephew,  Duke  Ernst  August,  was 
married  at  Weimar  to  the  sister  of  Leopold. 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  and  the  latter,  a 
musical  amateur  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, was  present  for  the  wedding  festivities, 
and  having  met  Bach  for  the  first  time  was 
Impressed  by  his  genius. 

Prince  Leopold  was  an  ardent  music  lover. 
He  played  the  violin,  the  viola-da-gamba, 
and  the  clavier,  and  was  a  competent  singer. 
His  love  and  appreciation  of  music  brought 
him  to  an  appreciation  of  Bach's  great  gifts 
and  on  hearing  that  the  latter  desired  a  new 
position,  offered  him  the  position  of  cappell- 
melster at  his  own  court.  Bach  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  directorship,  and  in  August  1717 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Cothen.  a  town 
some  80  miles  northea^j  of  Weimar,  and  20 
from  Halle.  When  he  demanded  his  re- 
lease it  Incurred  the  disfavor  of  Duke  Wil- 
helm Ernst,  who  ordered  Bach  arrested  on 
November  6.  He  remained  in  jail  until  De- 
cember 2,  and  was  granted  a  "dishonorably 
discharged  '  which  fact  was  made  public. 

On  Christmas  day  1717,  Bach  took  up  his 
new  position  in  Cothen  at  4O0  thalers  per 
annum.  At  Weimar  the  larger  proportion 
of  Bach's  works  in  fugal  form  for  the  organ 
had  been  composed.  There  was  little  en- 
couragement given  to  him  for  this  type  of 
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work  In  his  new  poslUon.  Prlnc«  Lk  pcid 
curd  Dcthlt^  tor  the  cc^»n.  %*  hu  ;  Tctrr- 
enoM  w«r»  lor  oTchestna  and  chiji-.btfr  :. 
Tb*  nv-ans  at  hia  di&p^i&Al  hcxr  Tere  r:-.f;.^cr 
eomparrd  w.-.h  t^..^s*  at  Wfin.ar.  Ba<h  htul 
at  liU  dUpue^a  »A>me  18  mu«.ciarj  8  cl  whom 
*ere  "cixaaiber  muMCian*"  ard  »iij>  l.-.cd  la 
L«cpc4<i8  cAstif.  The  rerr.Aindw  were  per- 
Icrm^rt  who  resided  In  th*  neishtK-rhcod 
and  who  vert  glTta  ^'Tm^O'ItI  «aEi{tiojinent. 
Hia  crciiestra  cooitatotf  of  ctnn«a.  cboes, 
hocnaw  tnarpau.  and  drixais. 
h«  also  emTricycd  the  cbo« 
d'aaMTc.  oboe  da  rAccla,  and  corxko  da  cacci*. 
Tbn«  wre  also  two  roiees  and  a  dilapidated 
orsaa. 

8oaM  at  ttx*  partcrmtxt  which  eoostltuted 
Fllnea  Leopold  s  orciiaatra  came  from  Berlin 
and  their  naaoea  are  aet  Jorth  la  the  druTt 
of  tlse  aalarlas  paid  to  the  members.  Dr. 
Chart—  aanford  Terry  in  hla  J.  S.  Bacii.  a 
titocraphy.  made  acme  Interesting  cotnmenu 
cooetrniag  thorn  who  were  prlvUadtred  to 
Interpret  the  worka  that  Bach  compxaed 
<tur1nc  fcla  We  at  Prince  Leopold  a  court 

•Tht  ProtocaJ."  be  wrote.  "Tecorda  the 
nuBCc  of  tb.«e  who  tSrit  heard  and  per- 
Sonned  the  chamber  music  Bach  produced 
•*  OBtben,  the  aonaiaa.  concertos,  and  cr- 
chayal  atiitea.  Imagination  docs  not  wander 
far  from  the  path  of  probability  In  supposing 
that  Joaephua  ^Jtaaa  and  Jchann  Ludwlg 
Boae  irave  the  first  performance  of  the  con- 
certo for  two  vloilna.  oa  aooac  evening  when 
tha  candtea  were  l!t  In  the  great  ivvm  be- 
tween tha  high  towers:  that  Schreiber  and 
hla  mHaagiM  Krahi  firs:  &ent  their  trumpeia' 
roIllcklBg  notes  to  the  raf.ers  In  the  closing 
glCtie  of  tha  Suite  ^  D:  that  the  Prince  him- 
atU  was  acUve  A  the  aonataa  for  clavier  ar;d 
Tintarta-gamba:  and  that  rrtnforced.  u  will 
be  shown,  by  rlsitlr.K  pJayers.  the  CapeUe 
played  the  Brandenbur?  music  before  it  was 
offered  elsewhere.  Fcr  It*  oompoaition  suf- 
fered ii:t:e  change  as  long  a  Bach  contro;ied 
It.** 

Bachs  ta«e  for  the  composition  of  re- 
l«icus  mtaic  and  that  for  o>saa  had  been 
thorough: T  sai^fied  during  hla  8«-nce  at  the 
court  of  tiie  Dule  of  Saxs-Watmar.  but  It 
was  li:::e  considered  at  Co'hen.  Pri.nce 
Leopokl  was  a  Ca:Tiniat  and  the  austere 
semces  In  hia  chapel  cflered  no  m^isical 
cppcan unities  euch  as  Bach,  a  Lutheran. 
lo%ed  so  much  The  desire  for  chamber 
and  orchesirsi  music  that  Pnnce  Leopold 
affected,  la  a  circtimstance  that  accounu  for 
tne  lar?e  .  mcuct  of  Instrumental  music 
Bach  composed  during  his  yeaJs  of  service 
1  C-iihen.  His  ear:y  tralnl.ig  on  the  vio- 
lin stood  hia  in  good  «;<ad  at  this  time, 
for  he  produced  works  lor  nciin.  vioia-da- 
gambs.  snd  cello  that  only  an  experienced 
player  ccuid  have  written. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Bach,  com- 
poBlilons  by  Johann  Fl».?aer.  Galuppi.  Hasse, 
Vivaldi.  Bresciaceao.  Ventur;i.i.  and  others 
gave  the  pr:::ce  the  moe:  p.easure  when 
the  conceru  took  place  in  the  candle-lit 
hail  of  the  casUe.  Rehea.-sais  were  held 
In  Bach  8  apartments,  which  were  probably 
In  the  castic  and  with  B&ch  directing  tha 
xnu&ic  from  the  harpsichord,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  that  period.  We  have  Bachs  own 
statement  that  the  pnnce  loved  music,  be 
was  weU  acquainted  with  it;  he  understood 
It. 

Among  the  Impcrta.'it  orchestral  works  of 
this  period  are  four  suites  waich  consisted 
cf  groups  of  dances  of  the  period,  preceded 
by  an  overiuie.  based  on  the  French  model, 
which  founded  by  LuUy  began  and  ended 
with  a  slow  section,  and  with  a  livelier  sec- 
tion in  between.  We  know  that  the  first 
two  suites  were  composed  in  Coiben.  but 
there  is  some  ui.certaincy  concerning  the 
remainder.  8puta  sugjjests  that  from  the 
watermark  on  the  music  paper  on  which  tha 
third  aud  I  ■..r.h  sates  were  composed  that 
tliejr  may  l^\t  L*«:n  «:i;un  duru.g  nis  long 


residence  te  la|p«H.     However,  this  theory 
ha.<  bet^D  dlqmftad  by  later  authorities. 

It  cannot  be  settled."  wrote  Albert 
8chwei:»r.  the  Bach  scholar,  'whether  the 
suites  wars  written  In  Cothen  or  in  Letp- 
alg.  In  any  case  Bach  performed  them  not 
only  before  the  prince  of  CCthen.  but  also 
In  the  Telemann  Musical  Scxrlety  at  Leipzig. 
Which  he  conducted  Jrom  ITiS  to  1736.  He 
calls  these  works  overtures,  not  suites  or 
paiUiaa.  this  being  the  customary  name  at 
that  time  for  an  orchestral  suite.  In  which 
the  introduction  played  the  chief  part. 
They  are.  however.  Just  so  much  real  par- 
titas, as  those  in  the  'Klavlerubung.'  ex- 
cept that  the  old  dances — the  allem.uide. 
the  ccurante.  and  the  sarabande — retire  In 
favor  of  the  newer  and  freer  movements. 

'The  introductions  are  monumental  move- 
ments, all  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
French  overture.  They  begin  with  a  stately 
section;  to  this  succeeds  a  long  and  brUllant 
allegro;  at  the  end  the  slow  section  returns. 
When  Mendelssohn,  in  1830.  played  to  the 
old  Goethe,  on  the  piano,  the  verture  of  the 
first  of  the  two  stutes  In  D  major,  the  poet 
thought  he  saw  a  number  of  well-dressed 
people  wanting  in  a  stately  fasluoa  down  a 
great  staircase.  In  1838  Mendelssohn  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  them  performed  by  the 
orchestra  at  the  Gewandhaus.  Leipzig.  It 
was  the  first  performance  of  any  of  these 
splendid  works  since  Bach's  death. 

"In  the  dunce  melodies  of  these  suites  a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  cf  grace  and 
elegance  has  been  preserved  to  us.  They  are 
the  Ideal  picture  of  the  Rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  In  the  perlection  of  their 
hlendlng  of  strength  and  grace." 

There  wa^  a  feeling  of  cordial  friendship 
at  ail  times  between  Bach  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold. When  Leopold  made  a  trip  to  Carls- 
bad, a  fashionable  resort  of  the  German  aris- 
tocracy. Bach  and  some  members  of  his  musi- 
cal staS  accompanied  him.  On  one  of  these 
trips  in  1719  Bach  met  a  ycning  Russian 
prince  whose  fad  it  was  to  collect  concertos. 
This  young  prince  was  Christian  Ludwlg. 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
living  alternately  in  BerUn  aud  on  his  estate 
at  Malchcw.  He  not  only  loved  music,  but 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  Income  on  It, 
and  had  acquired  a  remarkable  collection  of 
concertos  by  famous  living  composers.  He 
n-aintained  an  orchestra  which  played  for 
him  the  large  coiieciion  of  concerioe  and 
oiher  works  which  occupied  places  In  the 
court  Ubrarv.  The  chroniclers  report  that 
he  was  greaUy  struck  by  the  abilities  of  Bach 
Sud  gave  him  a  commission  to  write  some 
concertos  for  his  orchestra.  The  concerto  in 
that  day  did  not  Imply  a  brilliant  and  diffi- 
cult work  for  a  solo  instrument  accompanied 
by  orchestra,  but  a  work  used  for  a  combina- 
tion of  instrtimenu.  Bach  took  his  time  In 
writing  them,  for  It  was  In  the  spring  of  1721 
th»t  he  mailed  the  six  concertos  now  known 
as  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  to  ChrUtian 
Ludwlg.  ApparenUy  he  felt  that  the  Mar- 
graf s  gesture  was  an  empty  one.  eo  that 
there  was  no  need  to  hinrry.  In  mailing  the 
new  compositions  Bach  enclosed  a  letter 
written  in  French: 

"MoNjixicNEUE ;  Two  years  ago.  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  playing  before  Your  Rcyal  Hlgh- 
neaa,  I  experienced  your  condescending  In- 
terest in  the  insignificant  talents  with  which 
heaven  has  gifted  me  and  understcxxi  Your 
Rcyal  Highness"  gracious  willingness  to  ac- 
cept some  pieces  of  my  composition.  In 
accordance  with  that  condescending  com- 
mand. I  take  the  liberty  to  present  my  most 
humble  duty  to  Your  Royal  Hl^hne88  In 
these  conccrtl  for  various  Instrtunents.  beg- 
ging Y  jur  Highness  tot  to  Judge  them  by 
the  standards  of  your  own  refined  taste,  but 
to  seek  In  them  rather  the  expression  of  my 
prufoimd  respect  and  very  humble  obedience. 
In  conclusion,  Munsetgneur.  I  most  respect- 
fully beg  Tour  Royal  Highness  to  continue 


your  graclotis  favor  toward  me  and  to  be 
assured  that  there  Is  nothing  I  so  much 
desire  as  to  employ  myself  more  worthily 
In  your  service. 

■•With  the  utmost  fervor.  Monselgneur.  I 
subscribe  myself. 

••Your  Royal  Highness'  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

"Jean  Sibastiajj  Bach. 
"CCthxn.  March  24.  1721." 

What  Christian  Ludwlg  wrote  In  reply  to 
this  letter  or  his  opinion  of  the  new  works  is 
not  known  but  these  concertos  are  without 
question  the  finest  chamter  music  works 
composed  by  Bach  during  his  6  years  In 
Crtthcn.  What  he  had  really  composed  were 
experiments  In  various  instrumental  com- 
binations and  in  instrumental  colon. 

In  May  ITIQ  Prince  Leopold  and  Bach  left 
for  Carlsbad  for  a  visit  which  was  pro- 
longed Into  July.  On  their  return  Bach 
discovered  that  his  wife  had  died,  leaving 
htm  with  four  children.  (Three  others  had 
died  in  infancy  )  On  December  3,  1721.  he 
married  Anna  Magdelena  Wllckcn,  a  union 
which  proved  very  happy.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  court  trumpeter  and  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  soprano  voice.  She  as- 
sisted him  in  copying  his  compositions,  and 
it  was  for  her  that  he  WTote  some  of  the 
French  suites  which  are  preserved  today 
copied  in  her  own  clear  hand.  Bach  also 
composed  the  celebrated  BUchlein  for  his 
helpmate,  from  which  came  many  of  the 
delightful  little  pieces  through  which  young 
people  to  this  day  gain  first  acquaintance 
with  Bach. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1720.  Bach  Jour- 
neyed to  Hamburg  for  another  visit  with 
Jan  Adanis  Relnken,  who  was  organist  of 
the  Katherlnenklrche  In  that  city.  Relnken. 
then  97  years  of  age.  heard  Bach  Improvise 
on  the  sixteenth  century  melody.  Upon  the 
Rivers  of  Babylon,  and  remarked,  "I  did 
think  that  this  art  would  die  with  me,  but 
1  see  that  you  will  keep  It  alive." 

Bach  composed  fugues  for  the  violin  with- 
out accompaniment  during  his  stay  with 
Prince  Leopold.  He  wrote  only  three,  and 
he  never  tried  to  make  music  again  in  Just 
the  same  way,  but  with  these  three  he 
worked  three  separate  miracles  and  created 
three  fabrics  of  beauty  the  like  of  which  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Several  con- 
ditions made  It  possible  for  him  to  write 
fugues  for  the  violin  at  this  time,  of  which 
only  two  need  be  mentioned;  one  the  Ger- 
man manner  of  playing  the  Instrument,  the 
other  the  survival  in  his  art,  even  at  this 
comparatively  advanced  period,  of  an  early 
manner  of  fugal  composition.  The  Cothen 
period  was  like  a  special  dispensation  of  fate 
to  guarantee  the  full  development  of  Bach  a 
genius.  By  compielllng  him  to  pay  exclusive 
attention  to  instrumental  music.  It  drove 
him  to  an  exhaustive  assimilative  study  of 
the  art  of  Italy,  which  was  then  the  home 
of  music  of  this  class,  lu  chosen  Instrument 
being  the  violin. 

The  Italians  played  with  a  bow  where,  as 
In  the  modern  bow  the  hairs  are  screwed  to 
the  stick.  This  kind  of  bow  makes  for  bril- 
liance, clarity,  and  power:  but  It  never  lets 
the  player  ttucli  more  than  two  strings 
Bimultaneousiy.  and  often  makes  playing  on 
those  two  a  difficult  task.  The  Germans 
played  with  a  bow  where  the  hairs  were  held 
by  the  fingers.  The  player  could  therefore 
rehix  the  hairs  at  will,  so  that  three,  and 
even  four  strluzs  could  be  struck  at  once. 
Also  their  bridge  was  lower  so  that  the  four 
strings  were  less  sharply  arched.  The  Ckt- 
man  tone  was  soft,  but  the  harmony  was 
full;  and  that  agreed  with  the  German  tem- 
perament as  did  tile  polyphony  their  easier 
double-  and  trelle-sUopplng  made  practi- 
cable. 

The  G-mlnor  fueue  with  the  prelude  WM 
probably  compoMd  In  1720,  while  Bach 
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in  Hamburg,  while  the  O-mlnor  fantasia 
and  fugue  according  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
belongs  to  the  middle  period  of  Bach's  life 
and  composed  at  the  end  of  the  Weimar  pe- 
riod or  whole  he  was  at  Cothen.  The  six 
sonatas  for  violin  solo  were  almost  certainly 
wTltten  In  this  period  as  well  as  part  of  the 
six  organ  sonatas.  The  cello  sonatas,  works 
for  violin  and  clavier,  at  least  some  of  the 
partitas  for  solo  violin,  the  D-mlnor  con- 
certo for  two  violins  and  string  orchestra, 
the  D-mlnor  piano  concerto,  the  three  vio- 
lin concertos,  the  six  English  and  six  French 
suites  for  piano,  part  of  the  sonatas  and 
suites  for  violin  and  cello,  the  two-part  in- 
ventions for  piano  and  a  series  of  occasional 
cantatas,  especially  for  the  Dukes  birth- 
days and  for  New  Years  Day  were  believed 
to  have  been  composed  during  the  1717-23 
period. 

In  1722  Bach  wrote  the  first  part  of  his 
famous  well-tempered  clavier  which  some 
writers  have  called  the  testament  of  the  new 
dispensation.  He  wrote  out  three  or  four 
copies  of  the  original  "24"  and  used  the 
numbers  In  his  home  music  ana  in  his  teach- 
ing. He  would  play  a  few  of  them  to  his 
pupils;  and  one  pupil.  Heinrlch  Gerber,  tells 
us  that  Bach  on  no  less  than  three  occasions 
played  the  entire  24  to  him  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. Modern  music  dates  from  the  moment 
Bach  made  equal  temperament  practical.  If 
he  or  someone  else  had  not  done  that  we 
would  not  have  the  great  music  of  Beethoven, 
Wagner.  Moz£irt.  Brahms,  and  Strauss. 

Soon  after  Bach  was  married  for  the 
second  time  Prince  Leopold  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Bemberg. 
The  Princess  was  frivolous,  disliked  her  hus- 
band s  musical  activities,  his  attachment  to 
Bach,  and  made  her  feelings  known  to  all 
concerned.  Bach  sensing  the  trouble  began 
to  look  for  another  position  and  In  1722  his 
name  was  presented  to  the  Leipzig  Town 
Council  as  one  of  the  six  candidates  for  the 
position  of  cantor  of  the  Leipzig  Thomas 
School,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Johann 
Kuhnau.  He  was  tried  as  a  cindidate  on 
Qutnquagesima  Sunday.  February  7.  1723 
and  ran  second  In  the  competition;  but 
Chrlstoph  Graupner  who  won  first  place. 
withdrew,  and  Bach  automatically  entered 
upon  the  post. 

In  1730  Bach  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Erdmann  regarding  his  work  of  the  Cothen 
period.  "I  had  there,"  he  wrote,  "a  gracious, 
muslc-lovlng  and  discriminating  prince, 
with  whom  I  hoped  to  end  my  days,  but  It 
happened  that  my  master  married  a  Baren- 
burg  princess  whose  tastes  were  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  her  lord's.  She  delighted  in 
gaieties  and  worldly  pleasures  and  gradually 
weaned  my  master  from  the  loving  Interest 
he  had  ever  shewn  toward  our  glorious  art. 
And  so  God  arranged  that  the  post  of  cantor 
at  St.  Thomas'  School  should  fall  vacant. 
At  first  I  did  not  think  It  becoming  to  re- 
linquish the  dignified  office  of  Cappellmelster 
for  that  of  a  modest  cantor.  For  this  rea- 
son, therefore.  I  took  3  months  to  consider 
the  future  and  was  at  last  Induced  to  ac- 
cept, as  my  sons  were  inclined  to  be  studi- 
ous and  I  was  desirous  cf  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  bent  by  en- 
tering them  in  the  school;  and  thus.  In  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  I  ventured  and 
came  to  Leipzig  " 

The  Cothen  period  does  not  mark  Bach's 
greatest  achievements,  but  It  was  a  period 
in  which  much  material  was  composed,  and 
which  Is  still  the  delight  of  concertgoers. 
Bach  was  distinctly  a  family  man  and  went 
about  his  business  undisturbed  by  whining 
babies,  writing  little  tunes  for  his  wife  Anna 
Magdalena,  and  for  his  boys  when  they 
grew  up.  The  preludes,  fugues,  toccatas. 
etc..  for  organ  which  remain  the  dally  food 
for  all  good  organists,  as  well  as  the  suites, 
overtures,    etc..    for    orchestra    and    various 


concert  pieces  composed  for  patrons  and 
friends  speak  a  language  which  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  all  people.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  of  the  great  mediaeval 
craftsmen,  men  who  did  their  work  because 
they  had  to,  and  did  It  well  because  they 
loved  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  recess — and'  I  have  no 
objection  to  that — I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Cheaper  Food — 
Promise  or  Political  Lure?"  written  by- 
Allan  B.  Kline,  and  published  in  the 
Colliers  magazine  for  May  13,  1950.  Mr. 
Kline  is  president  of  the  National  Farm 
Bureau.  I  am  informed  that  the  article 
will  take  approximately  two  and  a  half 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
that  the  cost  will  be  $205.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  read  the  article  and  it  is 
about  as  good  an  explanation  of  the 
Brannan  farm  plan  as  any  article  I  have 
read  or  any  explanation  that  I  have 
heard,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth 
having  it  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
more  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  article  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection  I  wish  to  say  that  certainly  I 
agree  that  this  is  a  very  carefully 
thought  out  article.  I  believe  it  should 
be  required  reading  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  Brannan  plan. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  best  articles  on 
farm  legislation  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  had  occasion  to. 
read  in  a  long  time.  I  would  recommend 
it  to  all  Senators.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  it  is  certainly 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  printing 
the  article  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a 
caustic  article;  it  does  not  attack  the 
Brannan  farm  program.  It  proceeds  in 
an  intelligent  manner  to  make  an  expla- 
nation on  the  effect  of  the  Brannan  farm 
program  as  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
phase  of  farm  ojjeration  or  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
being  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Cbk.'U'cb  Food:  Psomisx  oa  PoLmcAi.  Lt:iti? 
(By  Allan  B.  Kline) 

If  tha  American  people  want  to  keep  on 
getting  plenty  of  good  food  at  fair  prices, 
they  should  not  swallow  the  sugar-coated 
pin  known  as  the  Brannan  plan.    This  plan. 


If  adopted,  would  be  a  raw  deal  for  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  It  won't  stand  the  test 
of  analysis.    It  won't  give  tis  cheap  food. 

The  way  to  continue  getting  adequate  sup- 
plies of  good  food  at  reasonable  prices  lies  in 
high  production  per  farmer  and  steadily  In- 
creasing efficiency  in  farm  production. 

This  has  been  our  way  up  to  now.  and  It  la 
a  way  of  progress.  In  1850  the  average  Amer- 
ican farm  worker  produced  enough  food  for 
5  people;  in  1920.  enough  for  10;  and  by 
1945.  for  15.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
we  should  improve  on  our  past  successes,  not 
take  an  entirely  different  course.  The  cotirse 
being  charted  for  us  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  F.  Brannam  would  beellne  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  the  direction  of 
stabilized  poverty. 

Few  consumers  are  aware  of  some  signifi- 
cant Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  which 
show  that  the  prices  they  pay  for  food,  when 
measured  in  the  length  of  time  they  have  to 
work  to  purchaxe  that  food,  are  lower  than 
In  any  other  major  country.  To  earn  enough 
to  buy  a  pound  of  butter  the  average  Ameri- 
can works  32  minutes,  the  Canadian  45  min- 
utes, the  Frenchman  146  minutes,  and  the 
Russian  542  minutes.  To  earn  enough  to  buy 
a  pound  of  ham  an  American  works  28  min- 
utes, a  Frenchman  80  minutes,  an  English- 
man 44  minutes,  and  a  Swiss  116  minutes. 
For  Just  4  minutes  of  working  time  an  Amer- 
ican can  buy  a  pound  of  flour.  The  Chilean 
must  work  13  minutes,  the  Frenchman  20, 
and  the  Rtissian  52. 

Mr.  Brannan  has  described  his  plan  as  6ne 
to  give  farmers  "the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
reasonable  return  Tor  abundant  production" 
and  at  the  same  time  give  "taxpayers  their 
money's  worth." 

A  more  accurate  description  of  this  Utopian 
panacea  would,  I  think,  be  "the  promise  of 
a  Government -guaranteed  profit  for  the 
farmer,  cheap  food  for  the  consumer,  and  It 
won^t  cost  anybody  much." 

SrSPIClON   IS   JtrSTiriAELE 

The  Brannan  plan  has  no  antecedents  In 
the  platforms  of  either  major  political  party. 
It  was  contrived  without  consultation  with 
either  congressional  or  farm  organization 
leaders.  One  might  appropriately  ask:  Is  it 
really  a,  farm  program,  or  is  It  the  most 
ingenic^,  insidio'us.  and  disarming  political 
lure  of  pur  generation? 

When  the  Secretary  and  those  paid  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees  who  are 
serving  as  salesmen  for  the  Brannan  plan 
talk  to  fanners,  they  talk  about  prices.  Price 
Is  the  core  of  the  plan.  Stripped  of  fancy 
language,  the  Brannan  proposal  is  that  Gov- 
ernment farm  price  supports  be  high  enough 
not  only  to  maintain,  but  actually  increase, 
the  present  surplus-yielding  volume  of  pro- 
duction. Consumers  allegedly  would  get  food 
for  the  low  price  it  might  bring  in  a  stupliis- 
glutted  market.  Farmers  supposedly  would 
get.  In  the  form  of  checks  from  Washington, 
the  difference  between  these  depressed  mar- 
ket prices  and  the  so-called  Government- 
guaranteed  prices. 

When  Mr.  Brannan  submitted  his  plan  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  AprU  7, 
1949.  he  said  it  was  '•not  likely  to  startle  any- 
one "  because  "I  have  no  revolutionary  ideas 
to  present  to  you."  In  the  sense  that  his 
scheme  embraces  elements  that  have  been 
tried  In  a  limited  way,  it  is  true  that  it  is  not 
new  or  startling.  But  In  its  total  philosophy, 
the  Brannan  plan  Is  a  revolutionary  de- 
parture from  the  basic  concepts  which  up  to 
now  have  been  the  foundation  structtire  of 
the  American  economy. 

Farmers  view  price  supports  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  minimum  wages  for  labor.  They 
want  to  fit  a  price-support  program  into  our 
peculiarly  successful  regulated  free-enter- 
prise system.  They  believe  farm  programa 
should  be  directed  toward  maintaining  a 
fair-exchange  relationship  between  the  prices 
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of  Uilnc*  ttncen  «U  »ad  the  cx3«t  ol  Uui^ga 
taLrmcn  buy 

Tb*  American  Furm  B\irf«u  r«5er»iioo 
do«  Dot  eon»i<3*r  it  the  Gcremmen:'*  r«- 
■ponsibUUy  v  fr-Arijuee  pro  Stable  prices  to 
any  froup  li^trad.  we  tk-w  rarm  price  sup- 
port* at  an  appropa-iate  and  necessarr  pro- 
tecuon  a<:Aiv-»t  ur.reascr^*t!.e  price  decline*, 
wtuc-h,  U  allowed  to  ci^n:;:.ue  t:ncl-.ecked. 
woiiid  adrersety  *.2e»ct  the  cc!-er»;  wf  .lare 

Tbf  Branr  ••    ;  >  -    -     •        „-   -,      cether 

diflervxst.      ;  :  ^  ,;  _-.  tope 

lor  a  fAir  ::         -   -    -  .d  on  GaT«n< 

BMCt  I'...'.:.-  'appropriations 

tiy  OoBcre^^  :i    ^:d  be  danger- 

ow^allwn&.i_ u _  ;_  i-.^it  .„;•  future  of  tgrt- 
cuttor*  oo  tte  BMt*  hope  that  the  tunds 
wo«kl  be  Tcted  each  year 

are  a  muaonty  jrroup.  nbout   19 
of  aw  popqUitaD.     Gire  the  Nation 
•  UKOm  •amnity,  And  Um  farmers  chanc« 
ct  ntttnc  the  aart  <tf  ftptortfaant  that 
mder  tbe  BfeBnaan  plan 
••  food  aa  tbe  well-knovn 
.    ■  knov  wbere. 

IX  tbe  plan  ta  put  in  operaUcn  on  the  basis 
on  vhlch  It  tass  been  presented  to  fanners. 
very  larfe  orsfnissiksul  appeoprtatlons  would 
be  needed.  Mr.  Brannan  to  date  has  failed 
to  oooapty  with  repeated  congressiooal  re- 
qusvu  for  an  setl— ti  of  the  annml  appro- 
prtatteHM  that  voold  be  needed  under  his 
P*<yossl.  But  recent  estimates  by  ccngres- 
stOBsl  leaden  and  farm  eccncmlsu  of  the 
snnnal  oast  to  taxpayov  of  the  Brannan  plan 
rants  tnm  MMOXJOO.OOO  to  »i».ooo.ooo.ooo. 

What  wtnia  have  hsf^ieced  to  the  1949 
potato  crop  if  the  Secretary's  prcpoaal  had 
been  In  effect?  Twenty-one  percent  more 
potatoes  would  have  gene  to  market.  Lead- 
ing farm  eccmomuts  atrree  that  these  added 
poiatoee  would  bare  dnven  the  farm  price 
down  35  tc  50  p«-ceDt  The  sverage  market 
price  of  potatoes  li:  1949  was  tl  40  a  b'oahel. 
A  »5-percer.t  drop  would  have  pushed  the 
•»»•••  farm  price  down  :,  do  cents  &  bushel. 
Bat  the  Brar^nan  plan  support  standard 
«<mM  hsTe  set  the  GoTemment  ftiaranty  to 
f,irmer8  at  »!  59  a  bushel,  a  cost  of  69  cents 
a  bushel  to  be  paid  farmers  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury 

This  wou'd  hare  meant  a  tctal  cost  to  tax- 
payers  cf  about  »277  OOC.OOO— three  times  the 
coat  of  the  actual  19^  potato  support  pro- 
gram. While  the  present  program  needs  cor- 
rcctUig.  there  ought  to  be  a  better  war  to 
do  It  than  to  ask  the  taxpayer  to  Jtxmp  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fir? 

"Pr^oductlon  payments,"  as  proposed  In  the 
Brannan  plan,  cannot  be  accurately  ap- 
praised without  taking  .-.to  accotxnt  the  level 
cf  prices  alleged.y  guaranteed.  Under  the 
plan,  this  lerel  U  so  hlg]  that  It  would  be 
bound  to  cause  a  vast  expansion  In  aerlcul- 
tural  produ<-tion.  and  unmanageable  sur- 
plusee  would  result  A  year  or  two  cf  this 
might  well  drlTe  farm  prices  so  low  as  to 
make  all  the  farmer  s  net  Income,  and  more, 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  get  a  Govern- 
ment check 

Tike  the  cAse  of  a  hc«  farmer.  I  am  one. 
I  know  about  hogs;  I  like  them  and  tLey 
seem  to  like  me  They  paid  for  my  family 
farm  In  Irrwa.  Under  the  Brannan  plan,  hog 
prodticers  wotild  be  guaranteed  pncea  high 
e.iotigh  to  ca'jse  them  to  step  up  prodtictlon 
S'j  to  25  percent. 

The  Government  presumably  would  make 
up  the  diffe.-ence  between  the  market  price 
and  the  price  It  prcmUea  farmers. 

cjfsuirxs  rr  thi  sussmr 
This  Government  check  a-culd  repreoent 
probably  all  the  hog  farmer  s  net  income 
a:jd  possibly  part  uf  hu  costs.  What  wotild 
this  mean  to  him?  What  would  happen  if 
the  check  dldnt  come  through?  It  wouldn't 
InTolve  ]iist  hu  ability  to  build  a  new  barn 
cr  buy  a  new  car.  It  would  Involve  the  dif- 
fcemcs  between  h!s  stayteg  tn  bostBeas  and 
going  tjr^.kc  It  would  deiennine  his  ability 
to  feed  aud  clothe  hia  iaxoAy. 


If  I  were  a  Oovernment  official  Uxiklng 
foir  a  way  to  brlnji  the  American  f.^rmer 
under  my  thumb.  Id  use  that  method.  When 
the  time  came,  the  farmer  would  either  do 
as  he  was  told,  or  would  fold  up  fur  lack 
cf  a  subsidy  check. 

The  Brannan  plan's  Income  standard,  as 
presented  to  CnngrsM.  proposes  to  set  a  price 
for  hogs  at  about  919  per  hundred  pounds 
and  a  price  of  11  46  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  This 
1*  a  corn-hog  ratio  of  13  to  1 — 13  bushels  of 
corn  wculd  be  worth  100  pounds  of  pork.  In 
theory  this  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  hog 
raiser,  who  certainly  would  step  up  protec- 
tion, knowing  he  could  raise  or  buy  ctirn  for 
•1  46  and  get  a  return  of  919  for  his  hogs. 

But  do  you  think  the  Government  could 
let  a  man  raise  all  the  hogs  he  wanted  to 
raise  at  that  kind  of  price?  Of  course  not. 
ProdtKtlon  wculd  have  to  be  controlled. 

And  these  production  curbs  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  other  producers — poultry- 
meu.  dairymen,  cattlemen  knd  so  forth. 

The  plan  is  pictured  as  being  all  things  to 
all  men.  About  his  '"income  support  stand- 
ard." which  wculd  replace  the  present  parity 
formula  and  provide  the  basis  for  guaranteed 
prices  to  farmers.  Mr.  Brannan  says: 

"This  income  support  standard  simply 
represents  a  realistic  minimum  below  which 
It  is  not  In  the  Interest  of  farmers  or  con- 
sumers to  allow  farm  prices  to  fall,  and 
atove  which  I  wculd  hope  to  And  most  farm 
prices  most  of  the  time."  He  adds  that  his 
proposed  production  payments  "would  allow 
farm  Income  to  remain  at  a  high  enough 
level  to  siistain  abimdant  production  while 
retail  prices  sought  their  supply-and-demand 
le\el  in  the  market  place.  This  level  Is  bound 
to  be  reasonable  for  consumers  because  of  the 
large  supplies  brought  cut." 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  says: 
"It  Is  obvjcus.  of  course,  that  the  Use  of 
production  payments  must  be  qualified  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  extremely  de- 
pressed prices  in  the  market  place,  or  a 
wasteful  use  of  soil  resources. ' 

In  ether  words,  one  minute  Mr.  Brannan 
expects  farm  prices  to  be  above  the  pro- 
posed support  level.  The  next,  he  holds  cut 
to  constimers  the  glittering  prospect  of  cheap 
food — so  cheap  we  would  have  to  establish 
saiegtiarda  against  extremely  depressed 
p. "ices. 
Which  U  It?  It  can't  be  both. 
Some  cynics  say  the  farmer  is  Interested 
only  In  price.  When  he  sees  the  Braunan 
pl&n  in  operation,  they  say.  he  will  thluk 
everything  Is  Just  fine— that  all  hell  have 
to  do  Is  sell  his  products,  keep  his  sal^s  slips, 
turn  them  over  to  the  Government  and  get 
the  rest  of  his  money  through  a  subsidy 
check. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  would  neither  add 
up  to  a  satisfactory  Income  for  the  individ- 
ual farm  family  nor  make  for  a  satisfied 
farmer. 

Under  the  Brannan  plan  contlnuotis  and 
rigid  controls  over  production  wculd  be  In- 
evitable. The  result  would  be  a  ceding  on 
opportunity  in  agriculture.  More  and  more, 
the  right  to  produce — Inefficient  and  costly 
as  it  might  be — would  be  parceled  cut  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  This  would  discourage  the 
people  who  try  to  discover  new  and  shorter 
methods  of  producing  abundantly.  The 
f..rTner8  wculd  be  hned  up,  and  If  one  stuck 
his  head  above  the  others,  he  wculd  be 
pushed  down. 

That  la  a  policy  of  defeatism — a  policy  of 
iuperrised  poverty  for  farmers.  You  can 
stabilize  things  so  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  starve,  but  that  doesn't  create  the  dy- 
namic agrtctilture  es-sentlal  to  an  expanding 
national  economy. 

During  the  war  I  visited  a  farmer  in  Soot- 
land  who  had  about  eco  acres  He  waa  a 
g'>cd  farmer,  a  very  good  one.  He  asked  how 
big  my  farm  was  snd  how  many  hf-gs  1  had. 
I  told  htm  440  seres  and  Ave  or  b«x  hundred 
head  He  asked  haw  many  men  I  hi.'ed.  and 
I  t4iid  two.     Ue  had  83  men  on  his  place  and 


he  could  not  believe  that  3  men  could  take 
care  of  that  many  hogs. 

My  reply  was.  "We  don't  let  two  men  waste 
time  taking  care  of  those  hogs.  It  takes  one 
cf  them  a  couple  of  hours  a  day." 

High  Income  for  farmers  depends  upon  ths 
s.^me  kind  of  thing  that  It  takes  to  get  high 
Income  for  other  people — high  production 
per  man.  Tou  are  not  going  to  have  a  happy 
and  prosperous  farm  people.  Individual 
farmers  doing  better  all  the  time,  unless  you 
have  increasing  production  per  man. 

This  does  not  mean  producing  surpluses 
regardless  of  demand.  It  d'jes  mean  mak- 
ing certain  that  we  Increase,  rather  than  de- 
crease, efficiency  on  American  farms.  If 
there  are  too  many  pecple  In  agriculture  for 
all  to  earn  a  good  living,  then  the  national 
Interest  will  be  served  best  by  providing  other 
Job  opportunities  for  those  farmers  who  can- 
not farm  efficiently. 

Go  Into  any  rural  community,  and  If  you 
find  production  per  man  very  low,  you  will 
fl.id  the  standard  of  living  also  low. 

A  BONUS  roa  IXEmcIXNCT 

A  high  level  of  prices  promised  In  the 
Brannan  plan  would  tend  to  "freeze  '  In  agri- 
culture the  inefficient  producers.  About 
half  the  people  who  live  on  farms  produce  90 
percent  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  get  Into 
the  channels  of  trade.  Would  a  scheme  like 
Mr.  Brannan  s  be  of  much  help  to  the  other 
half,  who  produce  only  10  percent  of  the 
commodities  going  Into  trade? 

Suppose  you  lived  in  an  area  where  the 
gross  annual  income  averaged  •800  per  family. 
S.iy  you  got  a  guaranteed  10  or  15  percent 
increase  in  price  for  your  products.  What 
have  you  got?  Another  »80  or  1100.  What 
can  you  do  with  that?  It  wouldn't  go  far 
toward  buying  a  new  wardrobe,  a  new  car, 
or  sending  the  children  to  college. 

The  answer  to  this  low-lntome  problem  la 
not  price — whether  figured  by  the  present 
f.TTm-parlty  formula  or  by  Mr.  Brannan's 
plan.  The  answer  lies  in  Increased  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  higher  total  Income.  Much 
of  this  opportunity  probably  will  have  to  be 
found  outside  of  agriculture. 

How  would  the  consumer  fare  under  the 
Brannan  plan? 

First,  let's  put  the  food  picture  In  the 
proper  perspective.  Many  customers  don't 
know  that  food  Is  relatively  cheap  in  Amer- 
ica. This  does  not  mean  that  there  Isn't 
still  room  for  Improvement  In  production  and 
distribution  In  America,  but  It  does  mean 
that — before  we  dlsr^rd  It — we  ought  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  system  which  currently 
ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  aU  nations  In 
results. 

In  1935-39.  American  consumers  spent  23 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  for  food; 
they  could  buy  the  same  diet  at  today's  prices 
for  19  percent  of  their  Income.  Today  they 
are  spending  27  percent — but  they  are  eating 
better. 

lETAlL  FOOD  COSTS  REDtTCED 

Pood  prices  have  come  down  substantially. 
At  prices  prevailing  In  July  1948.  the  average 
annual  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of 
food  for  a  family  of  three  average  consumers 
was  1712.  In  October  1049  the  same  quantity 
of  food  could  be  bought  for  »637— a  drop 
of  t75. 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  cf  this 
$75  dmp  the  farmer  absorbed  |69,  while 
charges  made  for  services  performed  after  the 
food  left  the  farms  declined  only  $6.  Farm- 
ers receive  an  average  of  less  than  50  cents 
of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  rest  goes  to 
pay  for  the  freight,  labor,  wholesaling, 
processing,  packaging,  taxes,  etc.  between 
the  farrti  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

TTiere  Is  nothing  In  the  Brannan  plan  that 
^•ould  reduce  these  after-the-farm  costs 
which  take  the  other  half  of  the  present-day 
food  dollar — snd  tt  is  well  to  remember  that. 

Under  the  plan  someone  would  have  to 
put  up  the  doU*irs  to  pay  the  Government's 
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l^iaranty  on  my  hogs,  the  Wisconsin  farmer's 
milk,  the  New  York  farmer's  eggs,  the  Call- 
fornlan's  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Texan's 
beef. 

Suppose  you  pay  the  grocery  store  40  cents 
a  dozen  for  eggs  and  15  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  while  the  Government  Is  paying  the 
farmer  prices  which  ordinarily  would  cause 
consumers  to  pay  eo  cents  for  the  same  eggs 
and  20  cents  for  the  milk. 

Is  your  transaction  finished?  Let's  not 
kid  ourselves.  Come  March  15  and  you'll 
have  to  make  another  ante  on  your  grocery 
bin  by  way  of  your  Income  tax — Just  as  the 
farmer  will  have  to  turn  back  part  of  his 
check.  Those  Government  payments  wculd 
have  to  come  from  somewhye.  and  there  Is 
but  one  source — the  taxpayers — which  means 
all  of  us. 

Never  forget  that  you  can't  send  a  dollar 
to  Washington  and  get  it  all  back.  That  is 
a  costly  Journey.  Folks  would  be  much  bet- 
ter eft  to  pay  for  their  food  at  the  grocery 
store. 

The  real  cost  of  food — what  the  consumer 
pays  both  directly  and  In  taxes — would  rise 
Immediately  if  the  Brannan  plan  were  In 
effect.  Under  Mr.  Brannan's  formula,  for 
example,  the  Income  support  standard  price 
for  hogs — $19  a  hundred  pounds — was  more 
than  $3  per  hundred  pounds  above  the  actual 
average  price  of  hogs  last  October,  November, 
December,  and  January. 

This  means  that  taxpayers  would  have  had 
to  put  out  more  than  $3  a  hundred  pounds 
on  hogs  compared  to  what  they  actually  did 
pay  In  these  4  months. 

If  the  Brannan  plan  had  been  In  effect  In 
1949.  and  hogs  had  sold  at  the  average  sup- 
port price  in  effect  in  the  fall  of  1949  and 
winter  of  1950.  the  production  payments 
needed  to  bring  farm  prices  on  the  hogs  actu- 
ally marketed  to  the  Brannan  support  level 
would  have  cost  taxpayers  about  $465,000,000. 
Under  the  same  conditions  the  present  sup- 
port program  wouldn't  cost  taxpayers  a  thin 
dime. 

Furthermore.  If  the  Incentive  prices  prom- 
ised by  the  plan  Increased  production  and 
marketing — and  they  would — the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  ante  up  for  all  the  further  de- 
clhies  In  market  prices — plus,  of  course,  the 
cost  cf  administration  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  along  with  the  expanded  bureaucracy 
Involved. 

Although  there  has  been  a  support  price 
on  hogs,  the  Government  hasn't  had  to  make 
more  than  a  token  purchase,  because  market 
prices  have  been  generally  above  support 
levels.  Incidentally,  there  hasn  t  been,  and 
there  Isn't  today,  any  support  price  on  beef, 
veal,  and  lamb.  The  Brannan  proposal  would 
provide  supports  and  authorize  controls  for 
all  of  these. 

The  tentacles  of  a  Brannan  plan  would 
spread.  If  you  promise  a  high  and  profitable 
price  to  farmers,  and  cheap  food  to  consum- 
ers, a  lot  of  people  other  than  farmers  are 
likely  to  become  Involved. 

What  If  the  plan  had  been  In  effect  during 
the  recent  18-month  period  when  the  price 
of  wheat  to  farmers  fell  30  percent  and  the 
price  of  bread  Increased?  Would  not  there 
have  b^en  a  great  temptation  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  Into  the  marketing,  distribu- 
tion and  baking  fields  to  try  to  make  good 
on  Its  promise  that  It  could  guarantee  con- 
sumers cheap  food  by  letting  farm  prices 
drop? 

Let  such  situations  develop  in  many  com- 
modities and  the  Government  would  have 
to  take  over  transportation  and  distribution 
In  order  to  control  prices  to  consumers. 

Labor,  too,  would  get  caught  in  the  mesh. 
Unions  wculd  find  themselves  with  a  Bran- 
nan plan.  It  might  take  a  while,  but  It 
would  come 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  paternalistic 
government  for  a  time  might  give  one  group 
more  than  It  earns.  There  are  plenty  of 
examples.    But,  If  this  is  to  remain  a  Nation 


of  freemen,  it  Is  quite  Impossible  politically 
for  It  to  be  done  over  the  long  pull, 

WI  err  ONLT  WHAT  WE  EAEIV 

Eventually,  If  all  groups  get  in  en  the 
Eomething-for-nothlng  take,  we  all  will  find 
ourselves  poorer.  In  the  final  analysis,  what 
all  of  us  get  is  what  all  of  us  earn;  no  more. 
We  In  the  Farm  Bureau  are  not  contend- 
ing that  all  consumer  subsidies  are  bad. 
Several  of  them,  when  operated  on  the  basis 
of  need,  make  sense;  a  sound  food  stamp 
plan  and  the  school-lunch  program  are  ex- 
amples. We  should  continue  to  study  ways 
of  raising  dietary  standards  of  the  poorer- 
fed.  At  the  same  time  we  should  be  con- 
stantly trying  to  find  new  opportunities  for 
them  to  earn  a  more  adequate  Income. 

But  paying  a  part  of  everybody's  grocery 
bill  out  of  taxes  would  be  mighty  costly  and 
extremely  dangerous. 

Farmers  definitely  want  and  need  a  sound 
farm  program.  Why?  Because  farm  pro- 
duction Is  relatively  stable,  while  farm 
prices  fluctuate  widely.  In  contrast,  in  a 
highly  organized  industrial  economy.  Indus- 
trial prices  and  wage  rates  remain  relatively 
stable  while  production  and  employment 
levels  f  uctuate. 

Farm  prices  go  up  faster  and  further  than 
the  general  price  level,  and  farm  costs  go  up 
more  slowly.  But  farm  prices  drop  faster 
and  further  than  the  general  price  level,  and 
costs  come  down  more  slowly;  and  this  makes 
farming  especially  vulnerable  to  swings  In 
the  business  cycle. 

It  Is  In  the  general  Interest  to  provide  a 
farm  program  which  will  put  a  brake  on  a 
downward  swing  in  farm  prices.  Likewise,  It 
is  In  the  consumer's  Interest  because  It  Is 
his  best  pcsslble  assurance  of  a  continuing 
supply  of  good  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

But  In  considering  what  kind  of  farm  pro- 
gram is  best,  we  must  remember  one  bsisic 
fact :  The  basis  for  rural  prosperity  Is.  first 
and  foremost,  high  production  per  man  and 
a  well-distributed  real  income  In  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Nonfarm  people  are  most  of  the  people. 
They  are  the  farmer's  market;  they  produce 
his  real  wages.  If  factories  are  humming, 
employment  is  high,  industrial  labor  is  pro- 
ductive and  well-paid,  the  stores  will  be  filled 
with  goods,  and  services  will  be  freely  avail- 
able-at  reasonable  prices.  Demand  for  the 
farmer's  produce  will  be  strong. 

This  is  the  basis  for  real  farm  prosperity. 
You  can't  pull  the  farmer  up  by  his  stis- 
penders  if  most  of  the  people  are  hard  up. 
It  is  vital,  then,  that  we  maintain  an  ex- 
panding economy.  There  must  be  high 
productivity  and  full  employment.  We 
must  exhaust  every  opportunity  to  stabilize 
the  general  price  level.  As  we  accomplish 
this,  we  reduce  the  need  for  commodlty-by- 
commodlty  Government  programs. 

Too,  we  need  desperately  to  maintain  siz- 
able exports  of  crops  like  cotton,  wheat, 
tobacco,  dried  fruit,  and  lard.  To  do  this 
we  must  develop  an  affirmative  Import -trade 
policy  and  aggressively  seek  the  widespread 
public  support  such  a  policy  deserves. 

American  agriculture  can  produce  more 
than  America  can  consume.  To  restrict  our 
output  purely  to  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
market  Is  to  sell  American  agriculture  short. 
A  desirable  farm  program  should  be  de- 
signed to  fit  into  a  dynamic,  expanding 
domestic  and  world  economy. 

By  causing  the  level  of  price  supports  to 
vary  with  the  supply  of.  and  the  demand  for, 
each  agricultural  commodity  we  can  provide 
farmers  a  cushion  against  unreasonable  pries 
declines.  Flexible-price  supports  would  as- 
sure consumers  at  home  and  abroad  of  the 
continued  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
abimdant  output,  efficiently  produced,  of 
American  farms.  The  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  present  farm  program,  which  has 
evolved  out  of  our  experiences  since  1933.  la 
consistent  with  this  objective. 


Flexible-price  supports  would  stimulate 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts, which  would  conserve  the  soil  and 
upgrade  the  American  diet.  By  permitting 
a  downward  adjustment  in  support  prices 
when  supplies  become  burdensome,  the 
flexible  program  would  encourage  farmers 
to  shift  land  from  production  of  grain  crops 
to  grasses  and  legumes  and  promote  better 
land  use.  At  the  same  time,  lower  support 
prices  for  surplus  grains  would  encourage 
grain  feeding  of  livestock — resulting  In 
more  and  better  livestock. 

WHEAT     Sr^PLtrS     AND     LTVESTOCK 

An  Indication  of  how  Increased  livestock 
production  can  eliminate  grain  surpluses  Is 
contained  in  a  recent  study  made  at  B41chl- 
gan  State  College.  It  shows  that  an  increfise 
of  abcut  2  percent  in  our  livestock  produc- 
tion would  have  more  than  absorbed  our 
surpltis  stocks  of  wheat  1.  the  period  since 
1930.  Consumers  should  not  miss  the  point 
that  expanded  production  and  use  of  live- 
stock prrductb  make  for  better  and  more 
nutritious  diets. 

Farmers  sinderely  believe  that  flexible- 
price  supports— -endorsed  in  the  1948  plat- 
forms of  both  major  political  parties — 
would  provide  necessary  safeguards  to 
farmers,  minimize  the  necessity  of  controls 
over  production,  and  assure  American  con- 
sumers of  a  firm  supply  of  nutritious  food 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the  present 
law.  is  not  without  defects.  Its  support 
prices  are  the  highest  in  our  peacetime  his- 
tory. Rigid  price  supports,  temporarily  con- 
tinued on  several  commodities,  are  so  high 
they  will  encourage  overproduction  and,  at 
the  same  time,  discourage  both  domestic 
consimipticn  and  export. 

Thus.  Instead  of  Increasing  farm  Income, 
they  may  decrease  it. 

Congress  postponed  full  application  of 
the  Cerlble  price-support  formula  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1952,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  a 
dual  parity  yardstick  through  1953.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  never 
agreed  to  this;  we  thought  the  flexible  price 
supports  should  have  gone  Into  effect  last 
year,  as  was  originally  proposed. 

We  In  the  Farm  Bureau  are  convinced  that 
the  higher  the  level  of  price  supports,  the 
greater  the  controls  and  regimentation  that 
will  result.  Ws  recognize  that  some  controls 
will  be  needed  occasionally  if  we  are  to  use 
price  supports  to  protect  farm  prices  against 
unreasonable  declines.  At  the  same  time, 
with  flexible  price  supports,  we  wotild  hope 
to  hold  controls  to  a  minimum. 

The  present  farm  program,  approved  by 
Congress  in  1948  and  amended  In  1949,  does 
provide  a  brake  on  sharp  downturns  In  agri- 
cultural prices.  This  program  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  work.  It  has  not  yet  had 
that  chance. 

The  Brannan  plan  would  stifle  the  farmer's 
Initiative,  and  regiment  him.  It  would  bring 
a  pyramided  government  piled  onto  the  tax- 
payers' backs.  It  would  in  the  long  rtin 
mean  lower  p;r  family  Income  for  farmers. 
hlgher-prlc?d  food  for  consumers  and  every- 
body yculd  pay  plenty. 


Dccentralizinf  tkc  Federal  GoTcruMat 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WaCCNSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.   Mr.  President,  the  sprlnff 
1950  issue  of  the  distinguished  quarterly 
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Journal  Air  Affajs  publLshed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Air  .\fTalrs  is  dr voted 
principally  to  a  d^scxission  ol  the  impli- 
cations of  the  au>mic  bomb.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  have  contributed  an  article  to 
tiiis  issue,  based  on  a  subject  which  I 
have  t&ken  up  with  Federal  oOclals  for 
practically  the  last  12  yean,  namely,  de- 
ccotnUattton  of  the  Federal  GoTem- 


Ji.  ; 
Hi 


It  Is  a  subject  which  cynics  have  scofTed 
at  a2id  a  subject  which  smug  bureaucrats 
have  ignored,  bat  It  is  one  which  is  in- 
creasingly coming  to  the  fore  In  new  of 
the  critical  morld  siiuaticn  m  which  we 
find  ourselves.  * 

Incidentally  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Society  of  Air  Affairs  is 
the  disUngQidwd  ivaaior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Flaxoos].  The  editor  of 
Air  Affairs  is  Mr.  'VVaiiair  D.  Pardrige. 

In  the  spring  issue  there  are  a  series 
of  very  mteresting  articles  by  such  cut- 
Aaericans  as  Mr.  Bernard 
Mr.  Seth  W.  Richardson.  Gen. 
Cert  8paat2:  the  great  explorer.  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson:  the  distinguished  com- 
mentator. Mr.  Quincy  Wright:  and  my 
good  friend,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  fMr.  Thomas],  among  others. 

Ii  15  a  pleasure  to  be  m  such  expert 
company,  but  more  important  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  contributed  this  piece  on 
what  I  regard  as  a  crucial  issue 

I  aslc  unanimctis  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  text  of  the  article  which  I  con- 
tributed to  the  spiing  issue  of  Air  Affairs, 
which  has  iu.«t  come  out.  be  printed  in 
the  AppeiKiiy  of  the  Co.ngpession.u. 
RacoKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcHows: 

Decxaminjznfo  thz  Peooal  Covcknuxict 

(By  Ai.rxxK3Eji  Wn.rT,  United  Sia:««  Senator 

from  WlacoiuUi) 

"Thzm*  who  fall  to  read  and  learn  from 
the  lessens  cf  hinory  and  the  mistakes  of 
the  pact  are  condemned  to  repeat  those  mix- 
takes." 

Ifany  times  In  American  history  we  have 
Indeed  failed  to  read  history's  lessons  and 
to  prcflt  by  past  Mists iTss.  with  the  result 
that  ve  have  repeated  oor  follies.  We  failed 
to  prepare  for  World  Wax  I;  consequently 
Buny  of  otir  Ul-tralned  young  men  died  un- 
BseeMsrUy.  We  failed  to  pre;>are  adeqxiately 
for  World  War  II,  result.  Pearl  HartKT  and 
tbra  masB  -tralnln?"  with  dummy  wooden 
weaporj.  Now,  irom  this  layman's  stand- 
point at  least,  we  are  falling  to  prepare 
•aalmt  the  dread  contingency  of  a  third 
global  conflict. 

ObTioualy.  I  could  not  and  would  not  think 
of  coademnlag  totally  the  present  military 
planning  of  our  defense  chiefs — men  who 
have  drvoted  lifetimes  to  the  service  of  Mielr 
country.  Brit  at  least  in  the  single  area  of 
jm\vat^  up-to-the-minute  planning  and 
•ctliog  for  dispersal  of  key  GoTemment 
•gMMlss.  I  feel  that  I  am  fairly  qualified 
to  eoDdemn  the  muMrable  Btallir.i;.  buck- 
pasBtag.  and  lack  of  ima^ nation  which  have 
eharaetcrtaced  the  KOTemmental  approach  to 
this  cmcial  problem. 
I 

Dupersal  of  Federal  Installations  Inevl- 
tab:y  inrolTcs  three  phases 

(a)  The  eziy^utlve  a^t^ncir* 

(b)  The  legislative  branch,  meaning,  bas- 
leally,  the  Coni^ess 

ic)  The  Judlcui  branch,  meaning,  basic- 
ally, the  Supreme  Cciurt. 


Dispersal  of  the  key  units  In  our  2.000.000- 
man  executive  branch  becomes  the  major 
challenge,  as  against  the  cv)inp.iratlvelj  lesser 
prohlCfflOf  dispersing  the  relatively  few  hun- 
dreds of  key  individuals  Involved  In  the  other 
two  hranchea  of  Government.  But  before 
proceeding  let  us  analyze  some  of  the  basic 
premises  of  our  thinking: 

1.  The  United  Sutes  Is  engaged  In  an 
Ideological  war  against  communism. 

2.  The  entire  literature  of  the  Communist 
movement  Indicates  that  Its  leaders  believe 
that  an  Ideological  war  Is  but  the  opening 
phase  of  an  eventual  military  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  rival  Ideas.  These  leaders 
thiis  hold.  In  spite  of  occasional  soothing 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  that  commu- 
nism and  capitalism  cannot  coexist  on  a 
peaceful  basis  In  the  world. 

3.  Although  we  recognize  that  Communist 
literature  and  thinking  lead  to  the  Reds' 
fatalism  about  Inevitable  conflict,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  flrmly  committed  to  find- 
ing a  path  to  peace.  We  have  no  alternative 
because  we  recognize  that  war  would  solve 
no  basic  issues  and  would  only  bring  a  more 
horrible  holocaust  of  death,  disaster,  and 
chaos  than  mankind  has  ever  known. 

4.  While  striving  for  peace,  it  Is  our  obli- 
gation to  maintain  the  strongest  possible  de- 
fenses. Russia  recognizes  military  strength 
cf  her  potential  enemies  as  the  major  deter- 
rent against  war.  Her  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  predicated  upon  the  use  or  Im- 
plied threat  of  fc»-ce  and  violence.  There- 
fore, she  respects  only  the  Implied  threat 
of  force  and  violence  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  as  well  as  respecting  their  prepa- 
rations against  surprise  blitzes. 

5.  Part  of  our  armed  strength  lies  neces- 
sarily in  our  preparations  for  civil  defense. 
Thus,  a  weak  civil  defense  means  that  our 
armed  forces  will  lack  effective  backing-up 
on  the  home  front,  which  Is  obviously  sui- 
cidal. 

8.  In  the  event  of  an  atomic  emergency, 
it  win  be  too  late  to  decentralize  Govern- 
ment. Key  Federal  installations  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  prime  initial  target  of  atomic, 
even  c*  bacteriological,  attack.  Experience 
show^  that  oCces,  flies,  and  personnel  can- 
not be  moved  In  a  few  hours.  Therefore, 
it  Is  essential  that  ordinary  decentralization 
begin  now. 

7.  The  dJfflculties  of  decentralization  are 
so  tremendous  that  obviously  priority  lists 
must  be  arranged  so  that  agencies  having 
greatest  Importance  In  an  atomic  struggle 
are  disper-^d  first.  Among  such  agencies 
are,  of  c  jurse.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  centrsil  units  of  the  Department  of 
National  Defense,  the  White  Hoxjse.  etc. 

M^ny  other  premises  are  Involved  In  this 
line  of  thinking,  but  if  the  reader  accepts 
the  above  assumptions,  we  may  proceed  to- 
gether to  explore  this  theme.  I  recognize 
that  our  minds  almost  rebel  In  turning  our 
thoughts  to  this  grim  fact,  but  stem  realism 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Above  all.  in  this  prrx^fs,  we  muft  view 
the  problem  not  as  an  academic  matter,  not 
as  an  idle  theory,  but  with  a  sense  of  urgency, 
a  sense  of  emergency.  That  is  the  only  kind 
of  tpproach  which  will  enable  us  to  solve 
problems  at  the  present  stage  which  might 
otherw;se  seem  Insuperable. 


Remember  that  when  America  dropped  ber 
atom    bombs   on    Hiroshima    and   Wag— akt. 

obviously  she  had  the  alternative  of  laying 
an  aUjmic  ejrg  on  Tokyo.  Just  cotrcelve  what 
would  have  happened  to  Japan  U  In  one  flery 
radlo-acuve  blast,  the  Emi^eror.  the  J.ipanese 
Diet.  m^JSt  of  the  key  military  and  naval 
leaders,  must  of  the  Japanese  civilian  leaders 
had  been  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Not  only  vuuid  Japan  have  been 
kn(jcked  out  of  the  war.  but  in  eflect.  Nippon 
would  have  been  knocked  out  of  the  p«ace 


for  generations  to  come.  Clearly,  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop  new  leadership  in  a 
nation  even  after  the  2;un6  have  ceaaed  firing 
ar.d  the  scars  of  war  heal. 

Now  think  what  that  lesson  means  to  a 
potential  aggreesor  like  Soviet  Russia.  It 
means  that  if  she  could  destroy  the  5.000  or 
BO  key  leaders  of  America's  Government,  not 
only  could  Russia  probably  quickly  and  de- 
cisively win  an  atomic  war.  tut  she  could 
make  America  most  assuredly  a  vassal  state 
for  generations  to  come.  Why?  Because 
most  of  America's  leadership  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  it  would  take  a  very  long  time 
before  new  leaders,  coming  up  from  the  local 
and  State  governments,  could  adequately 
take  over  the  hel«i  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  of  a  satellite  state. 

Tlie  master  minds  of  the  Kremlin,  we  may 
be  sure,  are  aware  of  these  facts.  Certainly, 
Moscow  radio  will.  In  the  future,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  scream  against  alleged  war  monger- 
Ing  on  our  part  because  we  simply  have  dared 
to  mention  these  obvious  possibilities.  Nat- 
urally. Pravda  and  Izvestla  would  like  Amer- 
ica to  lullaby  herself  to  sleep.  Uncle  Joe 
would  like  us  to  concentrate  exclusively  and 
smugly  on  talk  fests  in  the  United  Nations. 
He  would  like  us  to  centralize  more  thou- 
sands of  key  workers  in  sardine-packed  Wash- 
ington. He  would  like  us  to  put  off  to  a 
nebulous  tomorrow  all  talk  of  dispersal. 

But  dare  we  pursue  this  course  of  folly, 
wittingly  making  ourselves  a  perfect  target 
for  potentially  fatal  atomic  bljws?  Of  course 
not. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  continue  our  sincere 
efforts  through  the  United  Nations,  particu- 
larly as  regards  possible  International  CDntrol 
(necessarily  Ironclad)  of  atomic  energy:  we 
must  strengthen  our  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram to  reach  the  Russian  people  directly. 
W^e  must  hold  out  a  sincere  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  Russia's  enslaved  millions.  We  must 
maintain  our  poise,  our  calm,  never  submit- 
ting to  hysteria  or  undue  alarm.  We  must 
Implement  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  We 
must  not.  we  dare  not.  forget  about  prepara- 
tions lor  Federal  decentralization. 

m 

Over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  I  have 
had  quite  a  series  of  letter  exchanges  a.nd 
talks  on  this  subject  with  the  National  De- 
fense Department  and  previously  with  Its 
component  departments.  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  with  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  with  the  White  House,  with 
the  Munitions  Board,  and  with  literally  doz- 
ens of  other  Government  ajqencles.  Cabinet 
Department  heads,  etc..  Uylng  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  adequate  phinnlng  now  for 
decentralization.  I  have  stated  throughout 
this  correspondence  that  certainly  I,  as  an 
Individual,  could  not  presume  to  suggest  to 
them  comprehensive  and  detailed  plans  by 
which  even  a  single  department  of  G<jvern- 
ment  could  be  decentralized,  let  alone  the 
entire  executive  branch,  or  legislative 
branch,  or  judicial  branch.  What  I  have 
sought  is  to  stimulate  the  most  construc- 
tive thinking  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
leaders,  so  that  they,  in  turn,  who  are  more 
familiar  with  their  respective  establish- 
ments, could  plan  and  act  now  against  the 
dread  contingency  of  a  possible  future  war. 

It  is  not.  of  course,  enough  to  have  plans 
on  paper  for,  let  us  say.  moving  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Biafl  from  Washington,  D.  C  ,  or 
moving  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Congress, 
or  any  other  key  governmental  unit.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  elaborate  conference 
table  discussions  In  one's  department.  What 
Is  needed  is  actually  to  lay  the  physical  basis 
for  decentralization.  What  do  I  mean  by 
that?  Well,  obviously  space  must  actually 
be  provided  In  advance  for  decentralized 
Government  personnel,  for  file  systems,  for 
specliii  secret  vaults,  for  offices.     Tliere  must 
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be  provided  In  advance  a  modern-type  system 
of  communication — teletype,  direct  tele- 
phone lines  and  other  modern  communica- 
tion instruments.  Personnel  must  be  re- 
trained to  handle  tasks  on  a  decentralized 
basis.  Certainly,  too.  Budget  cfllces  will  have 
to  get  busy  immediately  In  order  to  reckon 
the  new  costs  that  will  be  Involved,  and  ap- 
propriation requests  will  have  to  be  made  to 
the  Congress. 

Is  any  of  this  planning  going  on  now? 
The  public  is  completely  In  the  dark  as  to 
the  answer  to  this  question.  Now.  we  would 
not  want  to  be  let  in  on  any  necessarily 
secret  plans,  but  surely  there  is  sufficient 
nonsecret  data  that  could  be  made  available 
to  us,  meaning  to  Congress  and  the  people. 

I  have,  it  should  be  noted,  received  all 
sorts  of  assurances  that  some  master  plans 
do  exist.  So.  what?  Will  they  be  activated 
when  the  first  five  atom  bombs  have  pul- 
verized Washington  and  burned  up  all  the 
master  plans,  themselves? 

Not  long  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  wrote  to  me  that:  •Recognizing  the 
fact  that  It  Is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility for  Washington  to  be  the  target  of 
a  devastating  or  damaging  attack,  and  that 
the  seat  of  Government  might  have  to  be 
moved  as  a  result,  it  follows  that  plans 
should  be  prepared  to  cover  this  contingency. 
Such  plans  are  In  the  course  of  preparation." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  went  on  to 
explain:  'Speciflcally,  these  plans  include 
the  movement  of  three  service  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  other  locations 
and  the  designation  of  successors  to  military 
command." 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  our  Sec- 
retary, but  what  visible  evidence  is  there 
that  any  concrete  dispersal  actions  have  ac- 
tually been  taken  thus  far?  None.  In- 
stead. Government  employment  continues  to 
remain  at  around  210,000  in  our  Jammed 
Capital,  not  to  mention  other  huge  Federal 
installations  in  such  obvious  targets  as  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

TV 

Decentralization  thus  is  seen  to  mean  more 
than  spreading  out  from  Washington:  it 
means  spreading  out  from  every  other 
bloated  metropolitan  target.  Luckily,  for  us, 
decentralization  will  serve  not  only  our  mili- 
tary defense  purposes  but  will  serve  other 
social  and  economic  goals  that  are  obvious  to 
any  student  of  modern  day  American  society. 
Having  Federal  units  (and  payrolls)  in  small 
towns  of  5.000  or  10.000  or  slightly  larger  will 
not  only  pump  economic  vitality  Into  the 
financial  blood  streams  of  those  communi- 
ties: It  will,  far  more  importantly,  bring 
Uncle  Sam  closer  to  the  people,  closer  to  the 
grass  roots;  It  will  reactivate  the  Interest  of 
our  people  In  their  Government. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
relatively  nonessential  personnel  always  re- 
maining in  Washington  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  ghost  town  or  from  having 
Its  own  economic  life  unduly  impaired. 

Where  should  the  moved  Government  units 
be  relocated?  Obviously,  several  factors  will 
affect  the  decision.  It  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricmture  could  be  decen- 
tralized Into  the  dairying  heart  of  the  Nation 
and  that  goes  on  a  comparable  basis  for  other 
farm  units — the  cotton  units,  the  wheat  unit, 
etc.  In  the  Instance  of  other  Government 
departments  like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  answer  Is  not  so  clear.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  a  mistake  simply  to  decentralize 
units  to  the  geographic  heart  of  the  Nation, 
because  that  would  only  result  In  a  new  type 
of  centralization.  We  must  consider  not  only 
the  question  of  space  and  distance  (In  the 
light  of  possible  Russian  gulded-mlsslle  and 
air  attacks  over  the  North  Pole  or  via  Alaska) 
but  we  must  also  consider  the  question  of 
the   proximity   of   avaUable   defenses — anti- 


aircraft, radar,  gulded-mlsslle  stations,  etc., 
to  protect  given  units  of  Government. 

What  of  the  Congress?  Could  It  disperse 
Its  Members  to.  let  us  say,  30  or  40  centers 
and  legislate  by  television?  What  of  the 
President  and  his  staff?  Could  they  govern 
from  a  moving  train?  These  are  not  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  lightly,  for  they  shotxld 
result  In  intense  study. 

The  idea  of  a  mobile  Capitol  or  White 
House  Is  neither  new  nor  Improbable.  Mili- 
tary leaders  have  often  conducted  operations 
from  armored  trains.  Is  this  not  a  worth- 
while phase  for  study,  considering  the  fact 
that  enemy  planes  and  rockets  would  cer- 
tainly be  seeking  out  any  fixed  location  of 
Congress  and  the  President,  as  well  as  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  train  mobility  (and  or 
legislation  by  television)  might  be  the  only 
answer. 

Now.  no  one  Is  suggesting  that  the  Chief 
Executive  move  into  a  train  right  now.  But 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Goverment's  General 
Services  Administration  and  similar  units. 
Its  public  buildings  office,  etc.,  to  start  lay- 
ing concrete  plans. 

While  on  this  phase  of  concreteness.  the 
question  naturally  arises:  Precisely  how  can 
Congress  initiate  steps  to  speed  decentraliza- 
tion?   May  I  suggest  answers: 

(a)  As  I  have  repeatedly  recommended, 
every  committee  of  the  Congress  should  con- 
sult with  the  agency  officials  within  its  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction  on  dispersal  problems. 
Thus,  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees should  review  the  question  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  should  do  so 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  The  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  controlling  as  they 
do  the  purse-strings,  will  have  over-all  finan- 
cial Jurisdiction  of  this  problem. 

(b)  The  major  long-range  Instruments  for 
decentralization  should.  I  believe,  consist  of 
legislation  already  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress to  set  up  a  "little  Hoover  Conunisslon." 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  legislation  designed  to  set 
up  such  a  National  Commission  on  Inter- 
Government  Relations.  The  purpose  of  this 
Commission  would  be  to  analyze  the  present 
status  of  Federal.  State,  local  relationships; 
Federal,  State,  local  taxes;  the  problem  of  in- 
creased Federal  grants-in-aid;   the  problem 

_  of  Increasing  Federal  power. 

One  of  the  major  units  under  such  amend- 
ed legislation  should,  I  believe,  be  a  Council 
on  Decentralization,  consisting  of  the  finest 
brains  of  American  military  and  civilian  life 
In  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  Governments. 
This  CouncU  on  Decentralization  should  sub- 
mit its  suggestions  on  an  over-all  basis  to 
Congress  and  its  conunittees  and  should  co- 
ordinate the  decentralization  work  In  each 
of  the  units  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Implicit  In  the  Idea  of  such  a  council  and 
commission  Is  the  concept  that  It  Is  not 
enough  merely  to  disperse  Federal  functions; 
rather,  on  a  long-range  basis.  It  will  be  essen- 
tial that  some  so-called  Federal  functions 
be  turned  back  entirely  to  the  States  and 
localities  In  order  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
Uncle  Sam  assuming  power  over  everything. 

Legal  questions  will  arise  not  only  In  this 
long-range  approach,  but  the  very  minute 
one  begins  to  assume  that  atom  bombs  might 
one  day  rain  down  on  Washington  and  other 
cities,  obliterating  many  Incumbents  In  Fed- 
eral positions  and  making  regular  type  Con- 
gresslonal-Presidential-Supreme  Court  gov- 
ernment perhaps  impossible.  Already,  schol- 
ars have  begun  to  explore  the  legal  problems 
of  government  In  atomic  emergency:  *  far 
more  work  must  be  done  along  this  Une  by 
legislators  and  legal  experts. 


>  Roaslter,  Clinton  L..  Constitutional  Dic- 
tatorship In  the  Atomic  Age,  Bevlew  of  Poli- 
tics, October  1940. 


CONCLUSIOM 

One  almost  pauses  after  reviewing  even 
these  few  possibilities,  to  wonder  If  all  this 
thinking  is  worth  while  or  whether  It  Is  all  a 
Buck-Rogerlsh  nightmare.  However,  realistic 
refiectlon  will  show  that  this  problem  Is  un- 
fortunately all  too  necessary  a  subject  for 
review.  Of  course,  each  of  us  would  prefer  to 
concentrate  on  the  problems  of  peace,  to  con- 
sider appropriations  for  social  services,  for  an 
Improved  standard  of  living  rather  than  mat- 
ters relating  to  war.  The  consequences  of 
such  exclusive  pacific  concern  are,  however, 
clear  to  any  realistic  observer  of  history. 

The  Father  of  our  Country.  George  Wash* 
Ington.  rightly  advised  that  "to  be  prepared 
for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  the  peace." 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  I  submit  these 
thoughts  to  the  readers  of  this  renowned 
publication.  Air  Affairs,  because  fortunately 
American  aviation  and  its  leaders  have  pro- 
vided some  of  the  most  constructive.  Im- 
aginative minds  In  otir  country.  The  avia- 
tion pioneers  who  barnstormed  In  flying 
crates,  the  daring  young  souls  who  flew  over 
Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Meuse-Argonne  In 
what  turned  out  to  be  flaming  coffins,  these 
young  eagles  set  a  standard  for  constructive 
experimentation  that  has  carried  over  Into 
many  other  flelds  of  American  military  and 
civilian  experience.  I  personally  take  In- 
spiration from  the  great  record  of  American 
aviation  pioneering,  particularly  becatise  In 
all  the  annals  of  American  flying,  there  Is 
perhaps  no  more  glorlotis  saga  then  that  of  a 
great  son  of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Gen.  William  Mitchell,  famUiar  to  every  fol- 
lower of  aviation  science,  tactics  and  warfare. 

Billy  Mitchell  taught  us  to  think  In  terms 
of  the  future  In  preparing  defense,  rather 
than  to  prepare  only  for  the  previous  war. 

What  would  Billy  Mitchell  suggest  to  us  by 
way  of  prejjaration  against  atomic  warfare? 
This  Is  the  sort  of  question  which  I  ask 
America's  military  leaders  to  ponder.  What 
would  other  great  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
legislation.  In  the  fleld  of  mUltary  science, 
civilian  government.  Industrial  mobilization 
suggest  to  tis?  The  answer  is  up  to  you,  my 
friends. 


Haile  Selassie  and  the  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  msHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  are  pairing  over  $5,600,000,000  a 
year  in  interest  on  the  national  debt,  it  is 
Interesting  to  learn  of  our  Government's 
liberality  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
money  metal — silver  that  for  some  rea- 
son the  Treasury  refuses  to  put  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country  to  pay  Govern- 
ment expenses  and  reduce  the  national 
debt.  The  record  discloses  we  have  sent 
Ethiopia  5,425,000  ounces  of  silver — 
which  we  have  coined  for  them  in  our 
mint  now  fully  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

While  the  Idaho  miners  were  digging  their 
aUver  out  of  the  ground  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  65  cents  an  ounce  and  pay  their 
taxes,  the  Government  was  balancing  Its 
books  on  Its  sliver  purchases  by  revaluing 
half  the  silver  It  bought,  and  putting  Its  re- 
valued sUver  In  circulation  as  money  In  pay- 
ing Government  expenses  with  silver  doUara 
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•nd  tllTcr  eeniflcAtes  at  exactly  douti>  the 
Taluc  U  paid  for  the  ailTcr:  and!  at  the  same 
llm*.  piled  up  the  ottier  half  ol  the  sUver 
■tcrlllaed  and  unused 

Orer  In  Ethiopia.  Halle  Sc'.anie  va«  driven 
from  hU  throne  and  hla  country  taken  orer 
by  Mussolini  and  hit  Italian  Oorernment. 
After  the  war  waa  won  by  the  United  Statea 
Armj  and  the  Britlah  military  iorces.  Haile 
Selassie  waa  restored  to  bla  throne  wuhout 
hta  striking  a  blow  for  the  freedom  of  hla 
people  or  giving  any  military  assistance  to 
the  Allies 

With  Halle  Selaasle  back  on  his  throne. 
our  Ooveriment  in  Its  benev.ilence  has  taken 
from  Its  supply  of  money  met&l  and  given 
Ha;>  Selassie  S.i25.000  ounces  of  silver 
mhich  xra.s  coined  Into  money  by  our  mlr-t 
and  put  into  circulation  in  Ethiopia  at  tl.ll 
an  ounce. 

We  are  told  that  In  making  this  donation, 
our  Goverriment  went  throxigh  the  formality 
of  an  agrecLjent  for  the  uUiraate  return  of 
aU  the  silver  sent  over  to  Halle  Selassie. 
However,  to  Judge  from  the  record,  it  does 
net  appear  that  our  Government  intends  to 
hold  Ethiopia  to  their  bargain. 

The  record  discic»«s  that  the  potential 
silver  aeignicrage  table  printed  each  month 
in  the  TVeasury  Bulletin  has  been  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  sliver  furnished  Haiie 
Selassie  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  countries 
that  got  oui  sXlrtx  for  their  money  needs 
durmg  the  war. 

So  we  must  assvune  that  the  silver  dug 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  Idaho  miners  and 
•old  to  our  Government  for  85  cents  per 
ounce  and  donated  to  Halle  Selassie,  who 
put  It  into  clrctilation  for  46  cents  an  ounce 
more  than  the  Idaho  mmers  got  for  It.  will 
continue  to  supply  the  money  function  in 
Ethiopia  and  that  Haile  Selassie  and  his 
paople  will  live  happtly  iver  after. 

C^MsUcn:  What  does  free  silver  mean? 


"Best  PolJtidu  the  Coootrj  Erer  HW 
Cirmg  Himself  a  Red  Test 


EITTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or    KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  RZPRESEyTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5,  1950 

Mr  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
otD.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Low- 
ell Meilett.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  11.  1950: 
On  thx  Otrzu  Haxd —  Best  PoLrnciAjf  thb 

CorNTaT  E\n  Had  '  Gnuia  qt>««^,y  ^  R£At 

TlST 

(By  LoweU  Meilett) 

President  Truman's  ciirrent  excursion  into 
the  hinterland  may  reveal  whether  or  not 
Presidential  Candidate  Harold  Staasen  spoke 
a  half-truth  the  other  day  when  he  charac- 
terlaed  Ms  Truman  as  the  worst  President 
and  the  best  politician  the  country  ever  has 
had. 

It  could  be  a  half-truth,  but  no  more  than 
that.  The  first  half  of  the  statement,  of 
course,  was  only  a  bit  of  preposterous  ex- 
travagance that  might  better  have  been 
omitted  by  the  part-time  politician,  part- 
time  university  president.  Aside  from  the 
matter  of  good  taste.  It  raises  again  the  quea- 
Uon  0*  Mr.  Stassen  s  qualification  for  his 
own  Job — that  of  an  educator.  The  wide- 
eyed  students  of  Pennsylvania  University 
must  have  been  disturbed  by  the  prexy's 
curious  forgetf ulness  of  history.  The  y ju.ig- 
cst   among   them  are   aware  of   the   kird   of 


Presidents  we  had  as  recently  as  the  lament- 
able twenties,  not  to  go  back  any  farther, 
and  some  of  the  not-so-wide-eyed  politicians 
of  Stassen  s  own  party  would  prefer  not  to 
Invite  comparisons  with  those  Presidents. 

POSSTBLX    HAU-TXfTH 

As  for  the  possible  half-truth.  President 
Truman  Is  new  giving  his  proficiency  as  a 
politician  the  toughest  of  all  tests.  He  Is 
taking  on  a  battle  within  his  own  p:\rty  as  a 
means  toward  helping  the  party  to  win  this 
year  and  retain  control  of  the  Government. 
It  U  not  a  little  t>attlc;  It  takes  in  a  lot  of 
territory  and  involves  sizable  forces.  Should 
he  win  and  then  obtain  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory, history  In  due  time  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  whether  he  was  the  worst  of 
Presidents  or  one  of  the  best;  It  will  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  most 
courageotis,  In  any  case. 

For  himself,  the  President  Is  obviously  will- 
ing to  be  the  best  of  politicians,  believing 
that  if  he  is  It  will  make  him  anything  but 
the  worst  of  Presidents. 

The  clue  to  the  kind  of  politics  the  Presi- 
dent is  undertaking  was  given  by  his  speech 
in  Burlington.  Iowa.  "I  will  say  one  thing," 
he  said,  "and  say  it  emphatically.  The 
Elgl-.ty-iirst  Congress  has  done  a  lot  better 
than  the  Eightieth  ever  did  and  It  Is  going 
to  do  a  lot  more  than  It  has  done  up  to  date. 
The  record  of  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  Is  not 
complete  yet.  but  when  It  finally  finishes  Its 
work  and  goes  home,  then  I  will  be  ready  to 
come  back  pnd  give  you  the  full  details,  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

TTTtCT  ON  HHi  STARTLXNG 

No  other  President  in  otir  time  ever  talked 
that  kind  of  turkey  to  the  members  of  hla 
own  party  in  Congress.  The  effect  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  has  been  slightly  startling. 

Generally  speaking  the  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress were  happy  to  see  the  President  take  to 
the  road,  to  see  him  seize  the  Initiative  for 
his  party  in  this  congressional  campaign 
year.  Some  of  them,  however,  determined  to 
go  their  own  way.  regardless  of  the  platform 
and  other  promises  made  In  the  party's  name, 
are  not  so  happy  to  have  him  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  the  Intraparty  battle. 

Bat  even  among  the  pussyfooters  and  ths 
members  fairly  blind  to  the  realities  of  this 
year's  politics,  there  is  recognition  of  the 
President's  basic  strategy.  They  know  that 
be  knows  he  cannot  set  the  prairies  afire 
again  as  he  did  in  1943  with  promises,  that 
this  year  the  party  will  have  to  win  on  per- 
formance. What  hurts  is  that  the  perform- 
ance is  up  to  themselves  and  that,  as  of 
today,  they  are  away  behind  In  their  work. 

Two  years  ago  President  Truman  clinched 
bis  case  against  the  Eightieth  Congress  by 
calling  It  back  after  it  had  adjourned  with  its 
work  tinflnl&bed.  Just  to  dramatize  Its  do- 
nothingness. There  la  nothing  to  prevent 
the  President  from  keeping  his  own  Congress 
here,  campaign  or  no  campaign,  to  force  it 
to  give  htm  a  record  he  can  take  to  the 
cotuitry  with  some  confidence. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Missoinii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  into  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  there  may  go  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  ticker  tape  of  today,  from 


Chicago,  the  opening  portion  of  which 
says: 

Strlke-crlppled  railroads  laid  off  141,000 
workers  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago. — Strlke-crlppled  railroads  laid  off 
141.000  workers  today  and  spokesmen  said 
they  expected  the  number  of  Idle  employees 
to  mount  to  2.000,000  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Industries  In  the  areas  affected  by  the  fire- 
men's strike  also  began  mass  layoffs. 

At  Detroit,  meanwhile,  reports  persisted 
that  the  New  York  Central  planned  to  halt 
all  operations  for  tire  duration  of  the  strike, 
but  a  company  official  denied  such  plans. 

The  New  York  Central  furloughed  40,000 
employees  and  warned  that  another  10  000 
might  be  out  of  work  by  Saturday.  Ths 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  laid  off  85,000  and  the 
Southern  Railroad,  16,000.  The  Santa  Fe 
closed  all  of  Its  shops,  but  did  not  announce 
the  number  of  workers  Idled. 

The  strike  by  18.000  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Firemen  and  En- 
glnemen  went  Into  Its  third  day. 

The  National  Railway  Mediation  Board  Is 
still  In  Chicago,  hoping  that  negotiations 
might  be  renewed  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. 

However,  a  railroad  official  said  manage- 
ment negotiators  would  refuse  to  consider 
the  union's  modified  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional man  only  on  fast  through  trains  be- 
cause they  regard  It  as  a  strategic  move  to 
"get  a  foot  in  the  door"  on  the  ori^mai 
demand. 


Order  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Anne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASsACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havt 
Just  been  Informed  of  a  centennial  cele- 
bration held  in  my  district  which  I  know 
will  be  of  intere.n  to  the  Members.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Anne  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  their  order  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, including  a  solemn  high  mass  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  Notre  Dame  Church, 
Easthampton.  Ma.ss.,  and,  in  view  of  the 
outstanding  history  of  the  order.  I  am 
proud  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  today. 

The  75  nuns  who  are  presently  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Anne,  their  guests  and  the  residents  of 
the  area  had  a  great  deal  to  celebrate. 
ThLs  Order  is  composed  mainly  of  teach- 
ers at  the  Notre  Dame  School  in  East- 
hampton, Ma.ss.,  and.  In  the  history  of 
the  school  have  taught  many  huncfreds 
of  residents  of  my  district  who  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  with  this  excellent 
educational  background  and  have  ac- 
credited themselves  well  in  the  Ameri- 
can way.  All  of  us  in  western  Massachu- 
sett.s  are  extremely  proud  of  the  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  members  of  the  order 
and  recognize  their  outsUnding  contri- 
bution to  our  area.  They  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  helping  others  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  are  ever  present  in 
tlie  town  of  Easthampton  and  western 
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Massachusetts  in  the  outstanding  citi- 
zenry of  their  former  students. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  this  opportimity  to  make  this 
known  to  my  colleagues  and  I  know  all 
of  you  will  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  and  wishing  them 
every  future  success  In  their  work. 


James  V.  (for  Victory)  Buckley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sure  that  on  Monday.  May 
15.  my  colleagues  on  both  .sides  of  the 
aisle  would  wish  to  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending hearty  good  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Buckley],  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fifty-eighth  armiversary 
of  his  birth. 

The  Honorable  James  V.  Bucklft  rep- 
resents the  fourth  district  of  Illinois,  be- 
ginning his  service  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  nearby  suburban  areas  with 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  He  is  known 
to  many  admiring  constituents  as  James 
V. — for  Victory — Bttckley. 

A  happy  circumstance  of  the  day  win 
be  the  presence  of  Mr.  Buckley  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  Jefferson  Jubilee  to  join  in 
the  city's  welcome  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  Truman 
celebrated  his  sixty-sixth  anniversary  on 
May  11,  honoring  which  occasion  Mr. 
Buckley  sent  the  following  message: 

The  Honorable  HAasT  8.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House: 
Mr.  President,  congratulations  on  this  an- 
niversary of  your  birth.  May  future  yean 
promise  abundant  harvest  as  those  passed 
have  yielded  the  fruits  of  your  good  works, 
your  great  contributions  to  our  Nation  and 
our  people  as  Its  President,  counselor,  and 
leaden.  In  these  days  of  reclamation  of  hu- 
manity from  strife,  prejudice,  and  misunder- 
standing you  have  demonstrated  high  pur- 
pose and  worthy  Ideals  In  the  service  of  yo\ir 
fellowman.  May  long  life,  happiness, 
strength,  and  wisdom  to  carry  on  be  yours  for 
all  the  years  to  come.  May  I  add  my  sincere 
wishes  that  If  you  choose  to  run  In  1952, 
victory  wUl  be  yours  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Jamks  V.  Buckley. 
Congressman,  Fourth  Illinois  District. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  birth- 
day, our  colleague  from  Illinois  received 
this  Inspiring  reply: 

The  WHnT  Houst, 
Aboard  the  PazsmcNT's  Train. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  11.  1950. 
Honorable  James  V.  Bucklzt, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bucklet:  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  messags 
felicitating  me  on  my  birthday.  Buch  gen- 
erotis  words  of  commendation  and  good 
wishes  have  touched  me  deeply. 

My  thanks  for  your  confidence  In  my  lead- 
ership, and  kindest  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Habit  Truman. 
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And  DOW  may  I  give.  Mr.  l^iwaker  and 
my  colleagues,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  back- 
ground of  our  coworker  from  Dlinoia. 
The  Honorable  Jamks  V. — ^for  Victory — 
Buckley  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm 
in  Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  the  fifth  of  a 
family  of  11  children.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  in  his  home  area.  He  began 
his  business  career  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Then,  for  more  than  20  years, 
he  was  a  builder,  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  thousands  of  homes  in  the 
Calumet  region  of  Cook  County,  HI., 
following  which,  during  the  war,  with 
materials  at  a  priority,  he  went  into  war- 
plant  production  service,  becoming  pres- 
ident, of  local  union  714,  UAW-CIO.  I 
might  add  that  our  colleague  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  and  that  today  he  continues 
to  enjoy  the  prestige  of  leadership  in  this 
field.  No  one  can  know  the  Illinois 
Member  without'  recognizing  him  as  a 
man  of  excellent  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

I  might  mention,  also,  the  commenda- 
ble civic  spirit  of  the  gentleman  we 
honor.  He  is  active  in  school,  church, 
community,  and  State  affairs,  and  gives 
generously  of  himself  and  his  talents  in 
ser\'ice  to  his  people  and  his  Nation.  We 
wish  our  distinguished  friend  a  very 
happy  birthday  with  many  fruitful  and 
prosperous  years  to  come.  May  the  V 
in  his  name  always  portend  the  victory 
ahead  for  the  reign  of  human  under- 
standing, under  wise  and  constructive 
laws  in  the  interest  of  all  the  jjeople,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
service. 


What  We  Mast  Do  To  Stay  Free 


/EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES 

Monday,  May  IS  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  address  the  annual  membership  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive-Foreman's  Club  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  I  have  been  provided 
with  a  stenographic  report  of  this  ad- 
dress, together  with  a  transcript  of  the 
questions  and  answers  which  followed  it, 
and  I  ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  insert 
this  entire  ti^nscript  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  since  many  of  those  who 
were  present  have  written  to  me  asking 
whether  It  would  be  possible  to  secure 
copies  of  what  was  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao. 
as  follows: 

What  We  Must  Do  To  Stat  Pre* 

Mr.  STETHfs  (president,  presiding).  I  am 
glad  for  this  opportunity  as  I  feel  we  really 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  of  the  men 
at  the  head  table  this  evening,  a  man  who  Is 
to  Introduce  otir  speaker  and  who  has  been 
a  real  friend  of  this  club  although  he  does 
not  live  In  Elizabeth,  but  whenever  we  want 
•  top-ranking  man  we  call  George  String- 
fellow,  vice  president  and  division  manager 
of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Co.  In  charge  of  the 


•torage  battery  division  over  In  West  Orange, 
and  George  wUl  say  to  me,  "Kmery,  he  wUl 
be  there."  and  he  has  never  failed  us  jret. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  Just 
a  word  about  Mr.  Strlngfellow  himself.  He 
is  not  going  to  be  the  speaker,  and  I  sup- 
pose when  I  get  through  vrlth  this  four-page 
or  slz-page  document,  whatevn*  It  is.  you 
will  think  I  was  Introducing  the  speaker. 
I  am  not.  He  Is  going  to  do  that,  but  I  think 
It  is  only  fair  to  him  that  you  should  know 
something  about  him  and  what  he  has  done 
for  our  club. 

I  told  you  that  be  is  division  manager  and 
vice  president  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Co. 
in  West  Orange.  He  is  a  director  of  the  MitM 
Safety  Appliances  Co.  of  Pituburgh.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mining 
Congress. 

I  could  go  on  with  this  because  there  are 
over  a  hundred  things  on  here.  I  cannot 
read  them  all.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steal  Institute  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  achievements — 
it  Just  happened  not  very  long  ago  and  I 
vras  very  much  Interested  in  reading  It  in 
the  newspapers — he  was  made  an  honcstu^ 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society. 
He  is  not  a  medical  man.  He  is  one  of  the 
three  laymen  In  184  years  who  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation— and  that  is  no  mean  honcx. 

Let  me  skip  over  the  Taxpayers'  Associa- 
tion and  a  few  other  things.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  at  Menlo 
Park  and  the  Edisons  Pioneers  and  the  Old 
Timers. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  He  haa 
received  tin  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  fine 
arts  from  Ithaca  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  South  Jer- 
sey Law  School. 

Some  of  you  wUl  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  served  two  terms  as  potentate  of 
Salaam  Temple. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Divan  of 
the  Shrine  of  North  America.  I  think  be 
has  5  years  to  go  and  he  is  going  to  b« 
upstairs. 

He  is  a  member  uf  the  board  of  directors 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  I 
could  mention  other  things  In  c(Hinectlon 
with  the  American  Cancer  Society.  I  men- 
tion that  to  show  you  that  he  is  a  very  busy 
man  and  does  take  time  out  to  cooperat« 
with  ouz  club,  even  to  the  point  of  giving 
up  part  of  his  afternoon  and  evening  to  come 
down  here  to  be  with  tis  tonight. 

I  am  very  happy  to  present  to  you  "Doctor" 
George  Strlngfellow,  who  will  present  tb« 
Senator.     (Applatise.) 

Mr.  Stxincfellow.  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished guests.  Senator  Mundt.  and  my  good 
friend  Emery  Stevens,  proof  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine  is  the  ccxnmercial  he  gave  me. 
[Laughter.] 

I  think  the  greatest  deficit  in  the  world 
today  is  not  money  but  inteUectual  integrity, 
and  I  know  of  no  man  in  all  the  world  who 
is  more  richly  endowed  with  this  preciotu 
ingredient  than  Emery  Stevens.     (Applause.] 

It  was  Aristotle,  that  great  lover  of  democ- 
racy, who,  In  his  vrlsdom,  once  said.  "The 
greatest  compliment  one  can  pay  another  is 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  good  citizen."  I  think 
Emery  Stevens  is  a  good  citizen. 

Of  cotirae,  I  am  delighted  to  present  to 
you  yoiir  speaker  tonight,  but  when  I  bring 
you  a  speaker  I  tisually  bring  a  picket  line, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  greater  endorsement. 
(Laughter.] 

Last  year,  you  recall.  I  brought  Bob  Tatt, 
and  we  waded  right  through  the  picket  line. 
Tonight  as  I  brought  Senator  MtrNDrr  through 
the  picket  line,  or  vice  versa,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional pickets  said,  "There  goes  String- 
fellow."     (Laughter] 
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Mow  1  could  say  much  more  about,  r.nd 
tnitWully,  too.  about  Senator  Mcndt  thun  I 
am  grolng  to  say.  This  U  a  brief  of  the  mins 
biography  (illustrating  a  number  of  papersi. 
Senator  Mvxdt  served  10  years  In  the 
lower  House  He  was  elected  and  reelected 
five  times  and  each  time  he  was  elected  by  a 
greater  majcrlty. 

In  194«  he  (graduated  to  the  upper  House. 
ex  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  led  In 
hu  State  the  presidential  candidate  on  his 
party  ticket,  iir.  Dewey,  by  about  50.000. 
Senator  MrNtrr  Is  a  man  rf  courage,  charac- 
ter, and  the  will  to  tell  you  how  he  feels  and 
•lands  on  a:mcist  any  Issue. 

PoUowmg  his  address  this  evening,  he  will 
answer  questions— and  I  said  "answer  ques- 
tions "  I  hcpe  you  confine  your  remark.s  to 
questior.s  If  ycu  want  to  engage  in  a  de- 
bate, make  your  own  arrangements. 
[Laughter  1 

I  am  going  to  aak  you  If  you  wUl  not  keep 
your  remarks  to  questions,  and  sometimes 
that  Is  hard  to  do. 

Senator  Mrwor  has  selected  as  his  subject 
for  this  evening  *)^"hat  we  must  do  to  stay 
free- 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasiire  for  me  and  a  great 
honor  to  present  to  you  a  real  statesman 
and  a  true  American  who  asks  not  who  la 
right  but  what  is  right. 

Senator  Mcnct.  Mr.  President.  Mr  Emery 
Stevens.  Mr  George  Strlngfellow.  and  fellow 
Americans  all  That  waa  Indeed  a  mlchty  fine 
and  friendly  and  flattering  Introduction  that 
I  secured  from  Mr.  Strlngfellow,  and  I  am 
dMply  Indebted  to  him  for  his  thoughtful- 
BMK  and  his  generosity.  I  am  happy,  too. 
that  it  waa  possible  for  me  to  get  away  from 
the  hurly-burly  activities  of  Washington 
this  afternoon  to  come  up  here  and  break 
bread  with  ycu  and  to  think  out  loud  with 
thU  fine,  distinguished  aggregation  of  free 
wheeling  and  free  enterprising  Americans 
about  some  of  the  prodigious  problems  which 
plague  and  perpl»x  us  all  In  these  trylx^.g 
timet. 

You  know,  down  In  Washington  Increas- 
tttfty  we  who  live  there  come  to  feel  that 
we  are  a  city  cf  very  Important  jjeople.  The 
city  has  a  population  now  In  Its  metropolitan 
»re«  of  a  million  human  beings.  As  the  Cap- 
ital of  this  great  free  Republic  it  has  became 
the  focal  point  of  world  affairs  and  everybody 
down  there  is  an  Important  element  In  the 
capital  city. 

He  either  Is  Important  or  thinks  he  is  im- 
portant, and  It  adds  up  to  about  the  same 
thing   either    way.      [Laughter  ] 

When  ycu  get  off  at  Union  Station  and 
Induce  a  taxicab  driver  to  take  you  for  30 
c?nts  to  the  Statler  Hotel  or  to  the  Senate 
OflBce  Buildm;  cr  the  White  House— althcu^rh 
I  do  not  imagine  many  of  you  go  to  the 
White  House — or  wherever  you  happen  to  go 
Tor  30  cents  in  a  taxicab  rid?,  if  ycu  Interro- 
gate the  taxicab  driver  abaut  affairs,  foreign 
or  domestic,  he  will  give  you  an  apparently 
authentic  answer  without  any  doubt  or 
mental  resen-atloris  whatsoever  on  any  sub- 
ject that  you  care  to  ask  him  about. 
I  Laughter  1 

Every  taxicab  driver  In  Washington  conse- 
quently is  a  mighty  important  individual. 
All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives down  there  virtually  are  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  so  they  certainly 
are  also  mighty  Important  people 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President  s  Cabinet  arc  all  candi- 
dates for  President,  and  so.  conaequer.tly, 
they  are  mighty  Important  people;  and  o\ir 
Presidents  of  late  years  are  coming  to  think 
that  each  of  them  Is  entitled  to  a  lifetime 
lease  on  the  White  House,  so  they.  too.  are 
mighty  important  people.     [Laughter  | 

So.  you  see.  we  are  an  aggregation  of  Im- 
portant Indlvidiials,  as  we  think  down  In 
Washington  One  of  the  things  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  tonight  is  this  tendency  en 
the  part  of  people  who  are  naembers  of  my 
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fraternity,   the   political   fraternity,   to   con- 
sider ourselves  Increasingly  Important. 

I  think  it  Is  an  erroneous  concept.  I  think 
the  really  Important  people  of  America  are. 
or  should  be.  Individuals  such  as  you  in  pri- 
vate business.  In  private  professions — Indi- 
viduals who  at  one  time  In  the  history  of  this 
Republic  were  conceived  to  he  the  folks  who 
ran  the  country.  Unfortunately.  In  my  opin- 
ion. In  large  part  because  of  tlie  lethargj-  on 
the  part  of  ordinary  Individuals  around  the 
country,  politicians  and  pressure  groups  and 
columnists  and  commentators  today  are  run- 
ning the  Nation  and  you  are  Increasingly 
finding  yourselves  less  Important  and  less 
Influential  In  controlling  the  destiny  of  this 
Republic. 

I  think  it  Is  serious.  I  think  you  are  partly 
to  blame.  I  think  unless  you  can  correct  the 
attitude  which  is  universally  sweeping  across 
this  country  and  which  leaves  public  deci- 
sions almost  exclusively  to  public  men  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  in  America  to  lose 
freedoms  which  once  were  so  richly  enjoyed 
by  us  all. 

I  know  that  down  In  Washlitgton  we  can 
and  should  learn  things  from  private  Indi- 
viduals. A  couple  of  months  ago  a  man  came 
down  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  Just  an  ordinary  man.  a  "Joe 
Bloke"  type  of  private  citizen,  but  he  had 
one  peculiarity.  He  started  out  early  In  the 
morning  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  handing 
out  oversize  tips  to  all  the  people  that  he  met. 
You  may  remember  reading  about  him  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  He  gave  the 
hat  check  girl  at  the  Statler  Hotel  a  $100  tip 
for  checking  his  hat  and  coat.  He  went 
down  Into  the  Embassy  Room  and  tipped  the 
head  waiter  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to 
get  a  good  table  and  tipped  the  waiters  who 
served  him  $100  apiece. 

When  the  taxicab  driver  took  him  up  to  the 
Capitol  the  next  morning  he  tipped  the  taxi- 
cab  driver  $200.  He  bought  some  finery  for 
his  fam.lly  at  Woodward  &  Lothrops  and 
tipped  the  saleslady  $100.  and  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  tipping  the  barber  who  had  Just  com- 
pleted shaving  him  and  cutting  his  hair  with 
$1,000  when,  finally,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
caught  up  with  him,  arrested  him.  and  put 
him  in  Jail  not  because,  you  understand,  it  Is 
against  the  law  to  give  money  away  down  in 
Washington,  but  the  politicians  down  there 
could  not  stand  that  kind  of  competition. 
{Laughter.] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  got  him 
Just  In  time.  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  FBI  looking  for  him;  they  were 
going  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  [Laughter!  I  was  kind  of 
glad  to  see  him  locked  up  myself  because  the 
fellow  was  not  quite  playing  the  game  ac- 
cording to  Hoyie. 

We  have  discovered  down  In  Washington 
these  late  years,  you  see.  that  the  best  way 
In  the  world  in  which  to  get  elected  to  pub- 
lic oface  Is  to  give  away  the  other  fellows 
money  and  to  make  promises  to  purchase 
things  fcr  the  people  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  with 
money  which  is  to  be  collected  exclusively 
from  the  people  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  [laughter): 
and  when  you  are  in  Syracuse,  you  Just 
reverse  the  process,  and  It  seems  to  work 
mighty  fine.  But  this  fellow  was  sort  of 
violating  the  cede. 

He  was  giving  away  his  own  money  and 
we  did  not  want  that  thing  to  become  con- 
tagious down  In  Washington,  so  It  was  a 
good  thing  that  they  locked  him  up. 
[Laughter.) 

I  am  serious  when  I  say  that  while  I  have 
been  down  In  Washington  for  12  years,  I 
•till  have  enough  of  South  Dakota  in  me 
to  btUeve  that  the  Important  people  of 
America  are,  or  should  be.  the  farmers,  the 
laborers,  the  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  not  those  who  tem- 
porarily hold  positions  of  authority  and 
power  down  on  what  I  refer  to  as  the  wrong 
aide  of  the  Potomac  River.     I  think  in  large 


part  because  we  have  developed  that  atmos- 
phere of  Importance  down  In  Wi.shlngton. 
however,  which  Is  shared  by  all  who  live 
there  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  make  Wash- 
ington their  home  that  some  difficulties  are 
accumulating  for  the  people  of  America 
which  are  growing  Increasingly  lar^;e  and  In- 
creasingly Imminent,  week  after  veek  and 
day  after  day. 

That  Is  what  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight  under  the  heading  of  wh;it.  In  my 
opinion,  primarily  challenges  the  freedoms 
of  America,  because  I  think  they  are  being 
challenged.  We  know  they  are  being  chal- 
lenged from  abroad.  I  believe  the  ■•  are  also 
b-'lng  dangerously  challenged  here  at  home. 

They  are  being  challenged  by  tie  march- 
ing armies  and  the  Intriguing  conspiracies 
of  the  Communists  In  every  foreli  n  capital 
and  on  a  great  many  foreign  fronn. 

Certainly  our  freedoms  are  be.ng  chal- 
lenged when  we  live  In  an  era  >.t  history 
when  a  gigantic  totalitarian  powei  Is  build- 
ing and  stockpiling  atomic  bomb; ,  each  of 
which  In  theory.  If  not  in  fact.  Is  being  fabri- 
cated for  the  purpose  cf  eventually  dropping 
them  upon  our  country  and  oi;r  people. 
That  tends  to  circumscribe  our  freedom,  cur 
liberty,  and  our  happiness;  and  the  more 
we  ponder  on  It  and  the  more  we  leallze  the 
atomic  bcmb  Is  the  first  weapon  n  history 
which  better  serves  the  cause  of  tyranny 
than  freedom,  the  m.ore  we  recognize  that 
the  areas  of  our  freedom  are  grjwlng  In- 
creaclngly  small. 

You  see.  up  until  they  built  th;  bcmb  It 
did  not  make  much  difference  whiit  country 
first  discovered  liquid  fire  or  a  tank  or  some 
other  kind  of  war  weapon  because  the  great 
Industrial  genius  and  productive  capacity  of 
America  could  redesign  It.  refine  It.  and 
break  It  up  Into  a  number  of  par  s.  and  set 
up  a  production  line  and  create  a  weapon 
which  could  last  longer  and  shcot  harder 
and  stralghter  than  that  produo-d  by  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  We  can  still 
do  It. 

We  built  the  first  bomb.  We  built  the 
biggest  bomb.  We  have  built  the  most 
bombs,  but  we  developed  a  weapo  i  which  Is 
so  destructive  In  Its  character  tliat  It  de- 
pends In  large  part  upon  the  element  of 
dropping  It  by  surprise  for  Its  eUcacy  be- 
cause It  might  well  be  that  the  country 
shooting  second  In  an  atomic  wa-  shoots  a 
thousand  years  too  late— and  d-'mocraclea 
never  shoot  first. 

While  we  debate  our  wars,  as  \'e  should 
and  while  we  discuss  the  dlfHcultles  and 
differences  of  opinion  which  confront  us 
before  we  go  to  war.  as  we  must  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  free,  surely  any  courtry  Which 
has  fabricated  bombs  Is  going  to  start  drop- 
ping them  on  us  before  we  conclude  the 
debate.  So  If  you  agree  with  me,  is  I  think 
your  common  horse  sense  must  ccmpel  you 
to  do.  you  recognize  that  any  coui  try  smart 
enough  to  make  a  bomb  at  all  is  wise 
enough  not  to  drop  any  bombs  until  It  drops 
enough  bombs  simultaneously  to  obliterate 
the  targets;  also,  you  recognize  t  lat  living 
In  an  atomic  age  when  we  hav  nothing 
effective  to  curtail  or  curb  the  aggressions 
of  communism  or  to  protect  ourselves 
against  an  atomic  and  hydrogen  t  omb  does 
tend  to  limit  the  areas  of  freedt  m  for  us 
all  because  It  shortens  the  life  expectancy 
of  each  of  us. 

That,  however,  is  not  what  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  tonight.  Serious  as  I  think 
that  situation  Is— and  I  know  It  Is  much 
more  serious  than  most  of  us  lare  even 
admit  when  we  are  confronted  with  the 
evidence— I  somehow  feel  that  the  decisive 
battle  for  freedom  In  our  generation  Is  going 
to  be  won  or  lost  on  American  so  1.  won  or 
lost  by  men  and  women  like  yoj  and  by 
what  men  and  women  like  you  either  do 
or  fall  to  do  within  the  next  5  years.  I 
do  not  anticipate  an  atomic  attack  from 
any  source  In  so  short  a  time.  1  think  It 
can    be    demonstrated    that    the    areas    of 
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human  freedom  all  around  the  world  have 
been  growing  steadily  smaller  for  at  least 
two  decades  and  that  America  Is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  What  happens  In  the  next 
8  years  may  well  fix  the  pattern  for  the  next 
600. 

I  think  It  can  be  demonstrated  further 
that  the  reason  why  the  areas  of  human 
freedom  have  been  growing  Increasingly 
small  all  over  the  world  Is  because  out  of 
Germany  100  years  ago  there  came  a  new 
Ism  and  a  new  creed  which  most  of  us  do 
not  understand  and  which  most  of  those 
who  parade  In  picket  lines  to  support  do 
not  analyze  and  define,  but  because  com- 
munism was  launched  100  years  ago  and 
because  It  has  been  able  to  develop  a  great 
many  collateral  creeds  and  friendly  fronts 
and  confused  and  bewildered  followers,  I 
think  we  can  prove  demonstrably  and  geo- 
graphically and  factually  that  your  freedomjp 
and  mine  are  In  Jeopardy  and  are  growing 
less  secure  by  the  hour. 

Now  let  me  undertake  to  discuss  with  you 
those  two  rather  hyperbolic  statements;  the 
first,  that  the  areas  of  human  freedom  all 
over  the  world  are  growing  smaller  and  the 
second,  that  the  main  reason  lor  that  de- 
crease in  the  flovirlshlng  of  human  liberty 
is  communism  and  the  factors  which  it  con- 
trols and  the  individuals  whom  It  contami- 
nates. 

Twenty  years  ago  everybody  was  not  free. 
Twenty  years  ago  these  human  freedoms 
which  we  cherish,  most  of  tis  beyond  life 
Itself,  were  not  available  to  everyone. 
Twenty  years  ago  In  Germany  under  Hitler 
and  In  Italy  under  MusaoUnl  and  In  Rus- 
sia under  Stalin  and  In  Japan  under  the 
Shinto  priests  and  In  certain  other  areas 
In  various  gradations  and  degrees,  people 
were  not  completely  free.  But,  by  and  large, 
except  for  the  Individuals  In  those  four  coun- 
tries and  In  semlclvlllzed  areas,  mankind  had 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  centuries 
Increasing  control  over  his  own  future,  his 
own  destiny  and  his  own  behavior. 

There  was  a  marked  degree  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  all  over  the  world 
flourishing  under  quite  a  variety  of  different 
types  of  governments.  What  Is  the  picture 
today,  20  years  later? 

Twenty  years  later  we  find  that  Russia  la 
still  controlled  by  the  Communists.  We  find 
Germany  and  Japan  unable  to  exercise  their 
own  autonomy  because  they  are  the  loaers 
In  a  w.ir  which  they  precipitated,  and  we 
are  responsible  through  our  armies  of  occu- 
pation for  what  occurs  In  those  countries. 
Italy,  while  It  operates  under  a  fine,  young 
Christian  leader  by  the  name  of  De  Gasperl, 
finds  Itself  constantly  threatened  and  Im- 
periled by  the  communistic  forces  of  Togll- 
altl,  the  Communist  leader,  who  controls 
tome  40  percent  of  the  Individuals  of  Italy 
and  who  Is  able  constantly  to  keep  the  De 
Gasperl  government  on  the  anxious  seat 
so  as  to  prevent  De  Gasperl  from  producing 
the  economic  and  political  reformis  so  es- 
sential In  Italy  If  they  are  going  to  have  sta- 
bility and  a  sound  and  equitable  system 
of  economics  and  of  government. 

OUK   aREA   OF   ntEEDOM   GROWS  SMALLER 

However,  communism  no  longer  Is  limited 
to  Russia.  We  find  now  that  Instead  of 
looking  at  Russia  and  saying.  "There  Is  the 
land  In  which  the  Communists  control  195,- 
000,000  human  beings  In  Rtissla,"  that  dur- 
ing these  past  20  years  communism  has 
moved  forward  so  fast  that  It  now  controls 
a  fcreat  many  other  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  The  first  to  go  were  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  the  three  countries  of  th* 
Baltic  Republics.  When  I  went  down  to 
Washington  In  1938.  I  knew  the  Ministers 
of  those  Baltic  Republics,  I  still  know  tome 
of  them  who  still  reside  In  Washington. 
They  are  Ministers  without  portfolio  becausa 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  con- 
quered by  the  might  of  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  Army  moved  In  by  force  and 
took  over  those  countries  against  their  will. 


and  very  few  areas  of  the  civilized  and  demo- 
cratic world  even  filed  a  protest  at  the  rape 
of  freedom  and  the  disruption  of  liberty 
In  those  three  little  Christian,  patriotic, 
democratic,  and  private-ownership  repub- 
lics. 

Now,  let  tis  look  to  the  south,  where  we 
have  Albania.  Twenty  years  ago  Albania  had 
a  certain  amount  of  rugged  Individual  free- 
dom which  adheres  normally  for  people  liv- 
ing In  mountainous  areas.  The  royal  hotise 
of  the  Albania  family  had  sort  of  a  limited 
kind  of  monarchy.  They  bad  a  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

They  had  certain  rights  of  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  freedom  of  ownership.  By 
American  standards  they  certainly  were  not 
free.  By  the  standards  of  the  Balkans,  by 
the  standards  of  the  Middle  East,  however, 
they  were  substantially  free.  Now  they  are 
all  under  the  control  of  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Enver  Hoxha,  a  dictator  selected  by  the 
polltburo  of  Moscow  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  war  who  controls  the  decisions  and  the 
lives  of  everybody  in  Albania,  and  there 
Is  not  any  freedom  left  anywhere  In  that 
country. 

So  the  areas  of  freedom  at  least;  are  small- 
er than  they  were  20  years  ago  by  the  loss 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Albania  has  been  pulled  into 
the  clutch  of  the  Communists — but  that  it 
not  all. 

The  Balkan  countries — Rtunanla,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria — with  their  beautifially  roman- 
tic cities  of  BuchEwest,  Budapest,  and  Sofia, 
that  area  of  the  world  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  culture  and  to  the  medical 
profession  and  to  the  romance  oi  the  world, 
all  of  them  today  have  been  completely 
sucked  into  the  Communist  orbit  against 
their  wlU. 

Different  Individuals  tried  to  resist  the 
trend,  or  should  I  say  groups  of  Individuals? 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  tried  to  keep  the  church 
doors  open  In  Budapest  and  he  found  himself 
arrested  and  tried  by  a  "kangaroo  cotirt"  and 
Incarcerated  in  prison  where  he  is  dying  as 
a  piece  of  human  clay  today  simply  because 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  doors  of  his  faith,  the 
Catholic  religion,  open  in  Hung;ary.  After 
that,  12  Methodist  bishops  of  the  creed  to 
which  I  belong,  tried  to  keep  the  Methcxlist 
Church  doors  op>en  In  Bulgaria.  They  were 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  treated  In  Hungary, 
thereby  giving  the  eternal  lie  to  those  who 
would  tell  you  that  communism  it  simply 
against  the  Catholic  Church  or  simply  against 
the  Jewish  synagogue  or  the  Protestant 
church. 

Communism  Is  against  any  church  any- 
where. It  tries  to  make  you  believe  that 
there  is  no  God. 

Now  a  little  bit  later  I  am  going  to  show 
you  why.  Another  fellow  who  tried  to  main- 
tain freedom  tried  it  In  Hungary,  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Vogeler. 

He  was  a  businessman,  a  man  of  yottr  pro- 
fession. He  wanted  to  maintain  the  right 
of  private  ownership  and  he  did  not  escape 
In  time,  this  American  citizen,  and  so  by  be- 
ing tortured  by  hot  blades  put  In  between 
his  fingers  and  his  flngemails.  by  all  the 
kinds  of  torttxre  that  the  fanatical  Asiatic 
mind  of  the  Communist  leader  can  conceive, 
they  compelled  him  to  admit  crimes  which 
he  had  never  perpetrated  and  he  also  hat 
been  Incarcerated  and  locked  up  to  die. 

There  is  no  freedom  left  In  "he  Balkans, 
and  they  were  remarkably  free  ;J0  years  ago. 
Next  to  the  Balkans  comes  Yugo:jlavla,  where 
a  lot  of  people  who  were  of  the  old  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire  tried  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment under  King  Peter  and  Prince  Paul, 
They  had  a  considerable  degreo  cjf  freedom 
In  that  enlightened  era  following  World  War 
I  and  now  Tito  nmt  it  as  a  CorimuxLlst  dic- 
tator. 

There  you  have  Tito,  the  l«!ader  of  the 
Communists   In   Yugoslavia,   a   creature   of 


Stalin.      At  one  time  be  wt*  a  member  o( 
the  Secretariat  of  Moscow. 

At  one  time  he  was  Stalin's  representative 
on  the  Communist  side  of  the  Spanish  war; 
temporarily  in  disagreement  with  Stalin,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  Is  no  hope  for  thoee  of 
tis  who  oppose  collectivism,  no  hope  for  these 
of  us  who  oppose  communism  or  scxriallsm.  in 
the  fact  there  Is  an  argument  going  on  l)e- 
tween  Stalin  and  Tito  because  they  are  not 
arguing  about  the  right  things  to  satisfy  ut. 

You  can  read  carefully  the  reports  of  that 
debate.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  Stalin  and  Tito  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  churches  should  be  open  In  Belgrade. 
They  both  agree  that  God  is  something  which 
must  be  defamed  and  denounced  to  have 
communism. 

They  never  argue  about  whether  a  peasant 
should  own  his  own  farm  or  a  worker  be 
permitted  to  select  his  own  Job  or  a  shop- 
keeper or  a  maniifacturer  to  run  his  own 
enterprise.  They  both  agiee  that  under 
communism  only  the  state  can  make  the  de- 
cisions and  the  people  must  be  chained  to 
the  Job. 

The  argument  is  only  about  whether  Stalin 
or  Tito  is  to  be  the  chieftain  of  the  Red  ship 
of  state  once  it  has  conquered  all  the  seat 
around  It,  and  there  Is  no  freedom  left  In 
Yugoslavia. 

Next  comes  Czechoslovakia,  In  tome  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  pathetic  cases,  and 
In  some  respects  one  of  the  most  Important, 
especially  for  Americans. 

I  have  visited  Czechoslovakia  three  times 
since  the  war.  I  watched  the  slow,  sordid 
process  by  which  Czechoslovakia  lost  It* 
freedom  and,  :nind  you,  there  was  a  coim- 
try  that  had  almost  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom that  we  have  In  America.  After  World 
War  I,  a  great  American  idealist,  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  in  World  War  I,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  wrote  In  his  own  handwriting 
much  of  the  Constitution  of  Czechoslovakia. 
He  helped  set  up  a  democratic  government 
and  that  government  produced  freemen  like 
Benes  and  Masaryk  who  became  famous 
around  the  world  for  their  dedication  to  the 
ways  of  freemen. 

Czechoslovakia  was,  Indeed,  one  of  the 
bright  spots  and  the  big  dividends  of  the 
first  world  conflict.  I  recall  visiting  It  In 
1947  as  a  member  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  which.  Inci- 
dentally, our  present  Vice  President,  Albem 
Barxlkt.  was  a  member. 

He  was  then  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken« 
tucky,  the  greatest  advertising  agent  that 
Paducah,  Ky.,  ever  had.  Alben,  In  those 
days,  to  be  sure,  was  more  Interested  In  affairs 
of  state  than  he  was  In  affairs  amour,  but 
he  puts  his  heart  Into  any  project  whlcb 
he  undertakes.  He  was  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.     (Laughter.) 

He  and  I  and  our  colleagues  sat  around 
In  state  dinners  In  Prague  and  we  had  long 
talks  with  the  present  dictator,  long  talks 
with  Clementia  and  Gottwald,  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  In  the  government,  all  of  them 
giving  ostentatiotis  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
Czechoslovakia — but  what  happened? 

COMMtTXISTS     HATE    IwnLTSATED     WASHIMCTOlt 
TOO 

By  the  process  of  Infiltrating  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  process  of  putting  Communists 
In  certain  key  positions  In  the  Government 
in  Prague,  by  employing  the  formula  of  de- 
struction Item  by  item,  meastire  by  measure, 
plan  by  plan.  In  exact  conformity  with  the 
proposals  now  being  attempted  by  the  Com- 
munists In  France,  In  England,  and  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Czechoslovakia  lost  its  freedom 
without  the  flrtng  of  a  shot  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
by  weakenlhg  and  sabotaging  the  forces  of 
freedom,  by  perverting  the  foreign  policy  of 
Czechofilovakla,  by  diluting  the  decisions 
which  might  have  enabled  the  Czecht  to  stay 
free. 

It  is  no  exaggeration.  I  assure  you,  to  ten 
you  that  the  situation  In  Prague  which 
Albem   Basklet    and    I    saw   demonstrated 
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dearly  that  they  were  foUowlnp  there  the 
formula  no-w  being  employed  In  Washmgton, 
D  C. 

ALCEX    HISS 

For  a  Oottirald.  I  give  you.  If  you  please. 
In  Waahlngtcn.  D.  C.  Alper  Hiss.  Gottwald 
at  his  worji  ccu;d  not  conceivably  have  done 
more  to  determine  the  course  cf  history  of 
his  country  than  Alger  Hiss  did  at  Yalta 
as  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
St«t.e  and  one  of  the  main  architects  of 
the  Yalta  appeasement  conference;  Alger 
Hiss  who.  across  the  river  Ircm  you.  was  con- 
victed in  a  Federal  cotirt  by  12  m*n  of  a 
Federal  jury  not  for  any  charge  cf  treason 
becatise  cf  the  statute  of  limitations,  but 
convicted  for  lying  about  the  fact  that  he 
was  engaging  in  treason  while  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

HEN«T    jn.IA:«    WADLEICH 

For  Clementls.  1  give  you  Henry  Julian 
Wadleigh  who  was  a  colleague  of  Alger  Hiss 
In  the  State  Department  and  who.  like  Alger, 
had  graduated  from  our  great  universities 
with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  summa  cum 
laude.  and  who.  even  beyond  Alger  Hiss,  had 
gone  off  to  Oxford  to  study;  a  man  who, 
xinfortunately.  m  many  ways  has  not  at- 
tained the  same  degree  of  national  attention 
as  A}fer  Bias  because  be  did  not  happen  to 
hare  a  tSO.OOO  a  year  Job  in  a  great  Ameri- 
can fotindatlon.  financed  by  American  busi- 
ness Incidentally,  at  the  time  they  caught 
him 

When  they  caught  Hiss  he  was  working  for 
the  Camegte  Foundation.  When  they 
caught  Henry  Julian  Wadlelgh.  he  had  a  very 
unimportant  Job  So  each  case  was  not 
equally  well  publicized. 

To  protect  his  tlO.OOO-a-year  Job  with  the 
CTnagle  Peace  Foundation,  of  which  he  was 
a  leading  light.  Alger  Hiss  lied  to  the  Judge 
and  the  Jury.  Wnh  no  Job  to  protect  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties closing  in  on  him.  Henry  Julian  Wad- 
leigh  confessed  to  his  crime  and  sjild.  "Cf 
course,  for  hundreds  of  times  I  delivered 
security  secreu  from  the  State  Department 
to  Russian  Communists  In  New  York  and  In 
Washington." 

He  finally  turned  States  evidence  and  test- 
ified against  A:ger  Hiss,  his  colleague,  in  the 
particular  court  case  In  which  Alger  Hiss  was 
convicted. 

CAKL    ALDO    MAKZANI 

For  Flerllnger  1  give  you  Carl  Aldo  Mar- 
canl  now  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  because 
he  was  caught  by  the  FBI  working  as  a  Com- 
munist in  oftr  State  Department  In  one  of 
the  key  spots  where  he  was  trying  to  confuse 
and  befuddle  a  country,  to  misinterpret  the 
codes  and  to  distort  the  messages  being  sent 
perhaps  from  our  foreign  dispatch  offices 
in  China  and  In  Asia,  thereby  making  it  mure 
probable  that  »e  would  develop  a  proKram 
and  an  attitude  and  a  policy  toward  China 
which  would  s#rve  the  Communists  and  sab- 
otage the  free.  So  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  the  formula  is  the  same  here  as  the  one 
used  in  Prague 

Czechoslovakia  was  closer  to  Russia  than 
Washington.  It  was  smaller.  Tliey  did  not 
have  as  long  a  history  and  background  and 
experience  in  demccracy  as  we  d:d.  So 
Czechoslovakia  fell  to  the  Communist  con- 
spirators. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  are  abaut  tc  fall  by 
a  coup  d'ttat  to  the  Communists  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  Communists  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  had  Influence  in  the  paet  so 
tremendous  as  to  make  us  realize  hcjw  easy 
It  must  have  been  for  them  to  destroy  free- 
dom entirely  and  to  sell  countries  out  to  their 
foreign  ma.ster8  when  they  served  the  govern- 
ment. 

Poland  Is  next  to  Czechoslovakia.  I  do  not 
bare  to  tell  the  people  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J  , 
who  live  here  In  thla  great  cosmopolitan  area 
bow  the  P'j'.cs  throughout  history  have  been 
«te voted  tj  freedom,  dedicated  to  an  Inde- 


fatigable zest  for  freedom,  and  every  time 
aggressors  ground  the  Polish  people  down, 
they  rose  up  like  the  courageous  soldiers  that 
they  are  to  recapture  for  themselves  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  destiny.  But  this  time 
something  happened  to  the  Poles  becaure  at 
Yalta  where  Mr.  Hiss  served  so  energetically. 
Mr.  Stalin  said  to  cur  leaders  at  Yalta  that  In 
the  postwar  world  he  thought  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  Communist  government  In 
Russia  should  have  control  of  that  portion 
of  Poland  after  the  war  that  the  Russians  had 
conquered  fighting  as  an  ally  of  Adolph  Hitler 
In  the  first  months  of  World  War  11. 

Oh.  how  people  such  as  those  who  financed 
the  picket  lines  In  front  cf  this  hotel  to- 
night hate  to  be  reminded  of  the  sordid  facts 
of  history.  They  want  us  to  forget  that  when 
the  Nazis  and  Hitler  so  unjustlfiedly  attacked 
the  Poles  from  the  front  and  drove  through 
Danzig  and  Into  Poland  and  when  the  Poles 
were  defending  so  valorously  Warsaw  with 
the  Hun  at  their  gate,  the  Red  Armies  of 
Russia  attacking  Poland  by  surprise  from 
the  rear  gave  her  the  coup  de  grace  that  de- 
stroyed the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Poles  and 
that  the  Russians  attacked  the  Poles  in  con- 
formity with  the  agreement  between  Hitler, 
Von  Ribbentrop.  Molotov.  and  Stalin  which 
was  the  pact  that  gave  birth  to  World  War  II. 

HOW   POLAND  WAS  ENSLAVZD 

The  Communists  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  but  it  Is  written  in  the  red 
blood  of  history.  And  so  Stalin  said  to  our 
leaders  at  Yalta.  "Since  we  fought  for  some 
time  as  an  ally  of  Hitler's,  since  Communists 
and  Nazis  Joined  in  an  attack  against  the 
Poles,  since  in  that  conflict  we  conquered 
everything  east  of  the  Curzon  line,  that  we 
expect  to  keep  after  the  war  is  over." 

We  protested  very  feebly  and  very  ineffec- 
tively and  acquiesced  to  the  eternal  shame 
of  our  country  and  helped  perhaps  toward 
the  building  of  the  third  world  war.  In  all 
events,  the  Riissians  went  In.  They  did  not 
stop  at  the  Curzon  line.  They  drove  right 
on  and  took  all  of  Poland  and  went  further 
than  that.  If  you  please,  and  took  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Germany.  They  have  them  to 
this  date  and  this  late  hour  and  there  is  less 
freedom  there  than  there  was  20  years  ago. 

Now  I  come  to  China.  There  are  some 
45O.0O0.OC0  human  beings  today  under  the 
yoke  in  China.  Tonight  s  newspapers  bring 
the  report  that  they  have  captured  the  first 
big  Island  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Formosa  and 
the  timetable  Indicates  that  May  or  June 
will  likely  be  the  time  when  they  will  at- 
tempt to  capture  Formosa. 

WHAT    KAPPENC)    IN    CHINA 

Remember  China.  That  Is  the  only  coun- 
try  in  the  world  that  ever  fought  a  war  for 
the  United  States.  We  have  fought  a  lot  cf 
wars  for  other  countries.  We  fought  to  lib- 
erate the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 

We  fought  wars  for  different  causes  and 
different  creeds  and  for  different  areas  of 
the  world  and  have  Joined  our  force  and 
prowess  and  idealism  with  like-minded  peo- 
ple against  common  enemies  time  and  ai.cn, 
but  let  the  oldest  historian  here,  if  he  can, 
pass  up  a  note  aiJclng  your  speaker  to  ex- 
plain some  exception  that  he  thinks  he  h&s 
found  to  the  generalization  that  no  other 
country  In  history  ever  fought  a  war  for  ua 
except  China  under  the  nationalistic  gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

At  Pearl  H Arbor  the  bombs  came  dropping 
from  the  Japanese  by  surprise,  butchering, 
and  murdering  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
American  youth  on  a  pretty  Sunday  com- 
ing. After  we  declared  war  on  the  Japs  and 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians  declared  war 
on  lis  and  we  declared  war  on  them,  we  were 
In  It  m  a  two-front  war. 

Our  military  men  very  wisely.  In  my  opin- 
ion, decided  that  the  thing  to  do  first  of 
all  was  to  defeat  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  They 
were  the  tough  guys.  Bo  we  sent  an  emissary 
to  Chiang  Kal-shck  aad  said,  "Look,  fellow. 


we  are  all  in  this  war  together  new.  It  Is  true 
the  Japs  have  attacked  us  and  wj  are  fighting 
the  Japs  and  while  you  are  not  fighting  the 
Italians  and  you  are  not  fight  ng  the  Ger- 
mans, If  you  would  Just  be  willing  to  keep 
on  fighting  the  Japs  all  alone  for  a  while, 
sacrifice  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  dead 
Chinese  soldiers  and  a  few  m  ire  provinces 
of  China  to  buy  time  enough  for  us  to  defeat 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  we  soleiinly  promise 
you  that  after  that  we  will  ccme  back  and 
help  drive  the  Japs  out  of  ,cur  country 
and  help  restore  to  your  go\ernment  the 
autonomy  of  China." 

Chiang  Kai-shek  said,  "Well.  I  will  try.  but 
we  have  been  fighting  a  long  time.  Cant 
you  give  me  a  little  more  helj  than  that?" 
And  so  in  a  moment  of  almost  i  nprecedented 
magnanimity  we  said,  "Thla  Is  what  we  will 
do.  Since  we  are  now  in  thi  war  against 
Japan  ourselves  from  now  on  we  will  not  sell 
the  Japanese  any  more  scrap  iron  and  oil 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  b''cause  we  had 
been  selling  it  up  to  2  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor  to  help  the  Japs  attack  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Anyhow,  the  Chinese  kept  their 
promise. 

They  lost  most  of  their  provl.ices  and  they 
lost  over  a  million  men  instead  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  we  asked  them  to  ex- 
change for  time.  We  kept  part  of  our 
promise. 

We  defeated  Hitler  and  Musiollnl  and  we 
were  planning  to  go  over  to  h'-Ip  China  but 
the  Yalta  Conference  came  along  and  at 
Yalta  it  is  recorded  In  the  agreement  that 
Stalin  said.  "I  want  to  have  fr  im  China  the 
heart  of  the  country,  the  Fuhr  of  Asia. 
Manchuria." 

He  insisted  and.  for  the  first  Time  in  Amer- 
ican history,  we  sold  out  an  illy  who  had 
fought  for  us  in  a  war  and  we  turned  to  the 
country  who  had  fought  a  wi  r  for  us  and 
Bald,  "On  second  thought,  you  Natlonalista 
are  not  as  liberal  as  we  thought  you  were. 
You  are  kind  of  reactionary  and  we  do  not 
believe  you  have  a  represenlativ  ?  enough  gov- 
ernment," and  so  we  sold  out  Manchuria  to 
the  Communists  and  they  havi  been  rolling 
through  China  ever  since. 

Those  are  facts  from  the  book  of  records. 
To  me  It  is  particularly  bad  not  only  because 
of  the  Infamy  It  has  brought  to  us  In  the 
eyes  of  people  all  over  the  worl  1  who  cannot 
understand  that  kind  of  Ingratitude,  but  be- 
cause it  has  plunged  us  Into  su(  h  a  situation 
that  as  of  last  night,  anyhow,  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  still  has  no  policj  toward  Asia. 

The  last  announcement  by  th;  Secretary  of 
State  was  to  "let  the  dust  settle  In  our  eyes." 

I  heard  him  in  the  Statler  HDtel  last  Sat- 
urday night  address  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  ad  vane  3  blurbs  indi- 
cated he  was  going  to  talk  i.bout  Asiatic 
policy,  and  that  Is  why  I  went.  But  he  told 
us  nothing.  There  is  not  anjbody  In  this 
room  I  knew  and  there  is  no  anybody  in 
the  United  States  Senate  I  knew  who  could 
define  for  you  what  the  AmeMcan  foreign 
policy  Is  as  of  today  toward  half  the  people 
of  the  world,  those  who  live  in  Asia.  But  to- 
night we  want  to  talk  about  ;reedom,  so  I 
point  out  simply  that  there  L-  no  freedom 
of  choice  left  for  the  Chinese  no  freedom 
of  choice  for  any  Chinaman  bee  luse  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  control  the  .'Ituation, 

AMERICA  CONFRONTS  ITS  GMA  TZST  PEniL 

Adding  their  450.000,000  to  t  le  195.000.000 
of  Russia  and  the  population  of  the  other 
areas  I  have  mentioned  and  jou  now  have 
for  the  first  time  In  history  ov?r  800.000.000 
human  beings  controlled  and  llrected  by  a 
force  which  tells  us  and  tells  the  world  It  in- 
tends to  destroy  Christianity  and  freedom  In 
America. 

We  have  never  faced  a  peril  like  It  before 
and  that  is  why  a  great  American,  former 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  told  an  audience  the 
other  evening  that  commu  il;m  Is  tht 
greatest  peril  that  America  has  ever  faced. 
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That  is  why  there  Is  some  Justification  In 
the  fact  we  are  spending  over  $20,000,000,000 
of  your  money  this  year  to  try  to  defend  our- 
selves against  communism  abroad  and  to  try 
to  weed  It  out  of  positions  of  Importance  here 
at  home.  That  Is  why  I  think  it  Is  tremen- 
dously Important  that  every  adult  American 
citizen  understands  exactly  what  commu- 
nism Is,  how  It  operates,  how  It  establishes 
Its  friendly  fronts,  how  It  controls  and  con- 
taminates people  and  gets  some  folks  with 
good  intentions  to  carry  out  Its  nefarlotis 
goals  and  purposes. 

That  Is  why  I  think  unless  we  can  conquer 
the  Communist  conspiracy  at  home  and  stop 
movements  which  tend  to  make  It  stronger, 
we  cannot  expect  to  remain  free  In  America 
against  that  kind  of  peril,  a  peril  so  great 
that  in  just  100  years  It  has  come  to  control 
the  lives  of  almost  exactly  the  same  number 
of  human  beings  as  are  today  Infiuenced  by 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  In  the  20 
centuries  that  we  have  had  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  one-twentieth  the  time  communism  has 
come  to  Influence  as  many  people  as  the 
Christian  Church.  Including  all  the  Prot- 
estant denominations,  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Jewish  faith  combined,  and  It  is 
gaining  on  us  by  the  hour  mostly,  as  I  see  It, 
because  somehow  or  other  we  failed  to  be 
able  to  put  into  harness  the  great  capacity 
for  constructive  good  represented  by  indi- 
viduals like  you  In  meetings  like  this. 

BO    TOU    KNOW    WHAT    COMMUNISM    REALLY    1ST 

Now,  what  is  communism?  It  Is  not  the 
thing  that  Karl  Marx  and  Dr.  Engels  wrote 
about  100  years  ago  when  they  Issued  Das 
Kapital  and  Issued  also  the  Communist 
Manifesto. 

It  is  not  an  economic  creed.  It  Is  not 
built  on  that  original  concept  that  they 
talked  about  that  Communists  should  take 
from  people  according  to  their  ability  and 
give  to  people  according  to  their  need. 
There  Is  nothing  particularly  Inlmlcable 
about  that.  There  Is  nothing  In  a  creed  like 
that  even  though  they  continued  to  practice 
It  which  would  require  appropriating  $20.- 
000,000,000  to  defeat  It  or  to  stop  it. 

There  Is  nothing  in  a  creed  like  that  which 
could  conquer  Poland  and  China  and  try  to 
organize  the  world  against  us;  Just  an  eco- 
nomic creed  which.  In  my  opinion,  could  not 
work  but.  otherwise,  nothing  particularly 
wrong  with  It. 

They  departed  from  that  concept  long  ago. 
When  I  visited  the  Russian  equivalent  of  the 
Westlnghouse  plant  In  Leningrad  in  1945, 
when  I  visited  the  production  places  of  the 
big  Stalin  Motor  Works  In  Moscow  and  the 
tank  factory  in  Stalingrad.  I  found  Indi- 
viduals working  on  the  production  line  being 
paid  by  piecework  under  conditions  of  the 
speed-up  which  no  American  labor  leader 
would  dare  to  suggest  for  his  p)eople  In  this 
country.  They  have  gotten  entirely  away 
from  the  economic  factor.  It  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic creed,  neither  Is  It  a  political  party. 
That  Is  the  thing  that  somehow  or  other 
I  have  been  trying  to  explain  along  with 
some  other  speakers  In  America  for  20  years. 

That  Is  the  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  country  to 
understand  so  that  we  can  have  some  such 
legislation  as  these  pickets  are  protesting 
against  out  here  because  some  liewlldered  In- 
dividual, some  great  original  member  of  the 
bewilderment  bund  has  told  them  that  it  is 
a  law  which  operates  against  a  political  party. 
We  have  got  to  understand  if  you  are  going 
to  remain  free  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  exactly  that,  that  it  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal party,  that  It  has  never  operated  like  a 
political  party,  that  it  does  not  pretend  In 
the  confines  of  its  own  meetings  even  re- 
motely to  resemble  a  political  party,  but  that 
it  Is  something  which  you  can  now  explain 
and  define  and  observe  in  14  different  coun- 
tries In  the  laboratory  of  life  as  an  Inter- 
na tlunal  conspiracy.    So  we  know  what  It  U. 


A  political  party  has  candidates  for  office, 
has  campaigns.  It  has  campaign  chairmen 
and  propaganda  and  headquarters  and  con- 
ducts campaigns  up  and  down  the  highways 
and  the  byways,  but,  above  everything  else, 
a  political  party  Is  an  Instltutlcn  which  seeks 
to  achieve  its  objective  at  the  polling  place, 
and  If  any  institution  In  our  midst  Is  not  en- 
deavoring to  reach  Its  decisions  at  the  polling 
places  by  the  ballot,  whatever  else  In  the 
world  It  Is,  It  Is  not  a  political  party. 

All  right,  the  Communists  have  14  coun- 
tries. I  have  told  you  who  they  are,  how  they 
got  that  way.  In  not  a  single  country  of  the 
world  have  the  Communists  e\'er  gotten  into 
power  by  ballot,  nor  have  t.iey  ever  con- 
ducted themselves  like  a  political  party,  nor 
have  they  ever  succeeded  in  electing  their 
leaders  to  authority,  and  in  not  a  single 
country  of  the  worl<J  where  they  have  gotten 
into  power  have  they  ever  stayed  in  power 
by  holding  an  honest  election  8o  obviously 
they  are  not  a  political  party. 

What  are  they  then?  I  think  It  Is  easy 
to  define.  I  think  It  la  vitally  Important  to 
you  men  and  women  out  theie  In  the  ranks 
grappling  to  retain  some  last  vestige  of  free- 
dom for  yourself  and  your  children  to  know 
exactly  what  It  Is  that  organizes  the  forces 
of  collectivism  throughout  the  world  and 
would  destroy  you  and  the  dignity  of  your 
position  and  the  Integrity  of  your  enterprise. 

AN   ACCtnUTE   WORKING    DEFINITION    OF 
COMMTTNISM 

Here  Is  a  definition  that  nobody  can  deny 
because  you  can  find  It  proving  Itself  In  the 
crucible  of  life  In  every  country  which  the 
Communists  now  occupy.  Communism  Is  a 
godless  way  of  life  that  holds  that  all  of  the 
means  of  production,  all  the  means  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  flow  of  ciipltal  shall  be 
controlled  In  the  capital  city  of  the  land  by  a 
selected  group  of  Individuals  who  permit  no 
opposition  and  who  join  themselves  with 
other  Communists  throughout  the  world  in 
promoting  a  world-wide  dlctsitorshlp  under 
the  control  of  the  Kremlin.  Let  me  say  it 
again  because  If  every  American  knew  that, 
my  fellow  Americans,  we  would  win  this 
fight   against   communism. 

If  every  American  knew  that,  we  would 
win  the  cold  war  quickly  and  completely: 

If  every  American  knew  that,  we  could 
help  explain  It  to  the  world  fcnd  soon  cause 
communism  to  dry  and  wither  on  the  vine. 
Communism  Is  a  godless  wa>  of  life.  Why 
godless?  Are  they  afraid  of  preachers  par- 
ticularly?   No. 

They  are  godless  because  they  will  not 
permit  a  Communist  to  serve  two  masters. 
They  will  not  permit  a  Communist  to  be- 
lieve there  is  anything  higher  than  Joe  Sta- 
lin and  the  head  of  the  Politburo.  Commu- 
nism Is  a  godless  way  of  life  In  which  a  se- 
lected group  of  men  In  the  capital  city  of 
the  land  permit  no  opposition.  If  you  op- 
pose them,  you  get  locked  up  like  Vogeler 
did  or  like  the  Methodist  bishops  did  or  like 
Mlndszenty  did.  It  Is  a  godless  way  of  life 
in  which  a  selected  group  of  Individuals  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  land  control — It  does 
not  say  own — all  of  the  meiins  of  produc- 
tion, the  farms,  the  factories,  the  mills;  all 
the  means  of  distribution,  the  railroads,  the 
ship  lines,  the  telephone  companies;  the 
flow  of  capital,  the  banks,  the  Insurance 
companies,  the  building  and  loan  agencies, 
the  entire  economic  fabric.  They  control  it 
and  they  join  themselves  with  like-minded 
men  around  the  world  to  bring  about  a 
Communist  dictatorship  headed  by  Moscow. 

IF  WAR  COMES,  ALL  COMMUNISTS  WILL  VUPPOBT 
■T7SSU 

How  easily  and  quickly  we  Ameilcans  for- 
get. About  18  months  ago  Stalin  and  the 
Politburo  decided  to  make  a  demonstration 
around  the  globe  that  all  Communists  would 
work  and  fight  for  •  common  dictatorship. 
They  sent  out  the  order  to  Togliattl  in 
Italy,  to  Jacques  Ducios  and  Maurice  Tho- 
rez  in  France,  to  Foster   acroaa  the  river 


from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  they  said  to  each 
of  them,  "Within  72  hours  tell  the  public  in 
the  countries  in  which  you  live  what  will 
happen  in  the  event  of  a  war  Iwtween  the 
Communists  and  your  country."  And  Tog- 
liattl said,  "I  hope  It  never  comes,  but  if  it 
comes,  the  Italian  Communists  will  fight  on 
the  Bide  of  their  Russian  brothers." 

The  French  Communist  leaders,  Thorez 
and  Ducios,  said,  "We  hope  that  war  never 
comes,  but  if  It  comes,  French  communism 
and  Russian  communism  will  be  joined  to- 
gether on  the  same  side  of  that  great  class 
struggle,"  and  Dennis  and  Foster  said,  "In 
America  if  war  comes,  you  can  be  sure  the 
American  Communists  will  not  be  found 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  capitalistic 
American  Government." 

They  told  it  to  our  face.  They  thumbed 
their  nose  at  us,  and  still  a  lot  of  lu  are 
reluctant  to  do  anything  which  might  in 
any  way  inconvenience  the  Communists  or 
the  bleeding-heart  sentimentalists,  the 
pseudo  progressives  and  the  pseudo  liber- 
als, loid  the  members  of  the  bewilderment 
bund  who  help  them  achieve  their  nefarlotis 
purposes,  who  help  them  achieve  their  pur- 
poses right  In  the  heart  of  the  freemen  of 
the  greatest  enterprise  system  in  the  world. 

That  is  what  communism  Is,  and  it  is 
moving  in  our  direction.  Look  at  England, 
a  great  land  of  private  enterprise,  probably 
the  most  canny  businessmen  and  tradesmen 
in  the  world,  who  built  from  a  group  of 
small  Islands  a  mighty  empire  because  of 
their  business  acumen,  and  In  the  hotir  of 
victory  after  they  had  fought  back  the  Hun 
and  withstood  the  blitzkrieg  and  knocked 
back  the  buzz  bombs,  when  those  tight,  lit- 
tle Islands  had  rallied  behind  the  dynamic 
and  vital  leadership  of  Churchill  and 
brought  England  to  Its  greatest  purple  hour 
of  triumph,  they  discarded  the  formula  of 
freedom  that  made  them  great  and  adopted 
In  the  hour  of  victory  the  formula  of  fail- 
ure that  brought  Hitler  to  his  knees. 

Ask  some  German-speaking  member  of 
the  Elizabeth  community,  and  IX  he  knows 
his  German  economic  history,  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  word  "Nazi"  simply  means  a 
series  of  alliterations  which  represent  the 
contraction  of  the  words  In  German  mean- 
ing the  National  Socialistic  Party  of  Ger- 
many. That  Is  what  the  word  "Nazi"  means, 
and  that  Is  what  the  British  have  adopted, 
and  It  Is  bringing  Great  Britain  to  her  knees 
and  destroying  another  great  area  of  human 
freedom  In  the  world. 

A  great  New  Jerseylte  by  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Hawkes  has  been  traveling  around 
America  a  good  bit.  with  a  British  scholar 
whom  I  knew  in  Britain  and  whom  I  have 
met  over  here,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Palmer. 
I  presume  you  have  heard  him.  I  hope  you 
have.    If  not,  I  hope  you  do. 

I  remember  so  well  what  he  told  us  one 
day  at  luncheon  in  the  Senate  Restaurant 
when  I  said  to  him,  "Dr.  Palmer,  how  is  the 
British  experiment  with  socialism  working 
out?"  and  he  said,  "The  British  people  are 
drinking  the  poisons  of  communism  out  of 
a  cup  called  socialism." 

BOW  COMMUNISM   IS  LINKED  TO  •OCIAUSM 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  silver 
thread  of  consistency  binding  together  all 
these  Isms  of  centralized  control.  The  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions  between  natlsm, 
fascism,  communism,  state  soctalism,  na- 
tionalism, a  welfare  state,  and  a  planned 
economy  are  much  fewer  and  sigaificant 
than  the  similaritlefe  which  bind  them  to- 
gether. 

I  want  to  get  right  down  to  bras*  tacks 
now  and  demonstrate  the  similarity  between 
the  first  step,  whether  you  call  it  a  sectirity 
state  or  a  welfare  state  or  a  planned  econ- 
omy, and  the  last  step  which  is  nartsm  or 
communism  or  fascism.  They  are  bound  to- 
gether inevitably  by  one  simple,  understand- 
able philosophy,  and  that  is  the  phlloeopliy 
that  businessmen  such  as  you  cannot  b« 
trusted  to  spend  your  own  money  wisely  tn 
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jour  oTtTi  behalf  ao  lh*t  you  should  conse- 
quently give  increasing  amounts  of  your 
money  to  politicians  like  me  to  spend  for  you 
because  we  will  spend  11  more  wisely  than 
you  can  spend  It 

It  Is  the  philosophy  that  tells  you  to  your 
face  and  makes  you  like  U  that  businessmen 
like  you  are  too  dishonest  or  too  dumb  or  too 
crocked  to  be  trusted  to  manage  private  en- 
terpr.ses  .n  the  public  welfare  so  you  should 
txurn  the  management  over  to  the  politicians 
In  Jcbs  like  mine  from  the  Olympian  heights 
of  our  established  purity  and  we  will  do  the 
Job  better  for  the  general  public.  That  Is 
the  baste  tie  that  btitds  all  of  these  various 
forms  of  collectivism  together. 

Washington  and  London  today  both  are 
teeming  with  politicians  rrho  believe  in  their 
hearts  t£St  only  men  In  political  Jobs  are 
honest  enough,  ethical  enough,  and  wise 
enough  to  spend  the  Nation's  substance  and 
to  munc*  the  Nation's  enterprises. 

I  (Hsa^ree  with  that  philosophy  but  I 
think  you  will  find  that  it  Is  part  of  every 
one  of  those  isms  based  on  centralized  con- 
trols m  a  central  city 

Now  I  think  I  know  how  they  get  that  way. 
1  hare  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  life,  longer 
than  I  have  been  in  Congress,  teaching  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  around  the 
wor'.d  I  know  something  about  it.  I  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  at  one  time  over  at 
Columbia  University.  I  never  used  to  ad- 
mit that,  howsver.  until  General  Eisenhower 
got  to  be  president,     | Laughter  ] 

ALTrXN.lTTVI   NC.    1 

Let  me  make  another  generalization  that 
somebody  might  want  to  question  in  our 
questions  period.  In  all  of  human  history. 
some  3.500  years  of  it.  in  whiCh  mankind  in 
different  areas  of  the  wwld  has  been  experi- 
menting with  some  kind  of  national  social- 
Ism,  aver  and  over  again  It  has  been  trfed. 
and  every  time  it  has  always  ended  with  one 
of  two  results,  never  anything  else;  some- 
times at  the  end  of  the  experiment  you  have 
found  a  people  completely  disillusioned,  you 
have  found  them  confused,  you  have  found 
them  approaching  bankruptcy,  you  have 
found  them  escaping  from  the  trap  of  na- 
tional socialism  15  minutes  before  it  is  too 
late  as  the  Australians  and  the  New  Zea- 
landers  did  in  the  elections  last  fall. 

The  British  brought  socialism  to  a  dead 
heat  iu  their  recent  election  as  we  Ameri- 
cans spewed  it  out  after  having  tried  it. 
please  remember,  as  the  first  economic  for- 
mula ever  tried  by  white  men  on  the  North 
American  Continent  because  after  we  signed 
the  Mayflower  Pact,  those  colonial  forebears 
of  otirs  established  up  on  the  cold  New  Eng- 
land coast  a  philosophy  of  socialism.  They 
built  the  stockade  to  protect  them.  They 
sent  our  colonial  forefathers  out  to  gather 
things  according  to  their  ability  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  politicians  of  that  stockade 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  were  assigned  the  Job  of 
catching  fish,  some  the  Job  of  shooting  wild 
turkey  some  the  Job  of  trapping  bear,  and 
some  the  Job  of  cutting  wood. 

Do  you  know  what  happened?  History  re- 
cords a  stupendous  percentage  of  our  early 
colonial  forefathers  starved  to  death  that 
first  rugged  winter  on  the  New  England 
shores. 

What  was  the  reason?  Then  as  now  there 
were  a  I<it  of  early  American  chiselers  among 
the  early  American  colonials  and  they  did 
not  want  to  go  to  work.  |  Laughter  |  They 
were  human  beings  like  we  arc.  that  Is  all. 

Some  of  them  who  were  assigned  the  Job 
of  cutting  down  trees  preferred  to  fish. 
Some  of  them  that  were  assigned  the  Job  cf 
.  going  fishing  preferred  to  bathe  in  the  sea. 
Some  of  Uiem  that  were  assigned  to  shoot 
wild  turkey  did  not  like  the  blunderbuss  as 
it  went  ofl  against  one's  she  ulder;  and  his- 
tory further  records  we  could  not  commemo- 
rate the  first  bountiful  Thanksgiving  Day, 
that  great  American  holiday,  on  Au^^erlcan 


soil  until  we  d'scardcd  the  philosophy  of 
national  socialism  and  adopted  the  philoso- 
phy of  private  enterprise  instead,  and  w« 
have  been  working  at  it  ever  since. 

Strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  carp- 
ing criticisms  of  all  the  members  of  all  the 
liberal  philosophies  of  the  world,  by  follow- 
ing the  principle  of  private  enterprise,  this 
country  in  a  century  and  a  half  has  become 
envied  by  everybody.  It  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  has  to  establish  immigra- 
tion bars  to  keep  the  people  cut.  The  rest 
of  them  all  put  up  the  bars  to  keep  the 
people  in.  T^ey  want  to  ccme  over  here 
and  practice  freedom  and  liberty  and  private 
enterprise. 

ALTEENATrVE    NO.    S 

Without  exception.  I  say  national  socialism 
has  always  ended  that_  way  or  else  it  has 
ended  this  way:  People' have  found  that  In 
order  to  get  efficiency  and  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Ciilse'.ers  to  work  and  get  things  done, 
they  had  to  increasingly  give  more  and  more 
powpr  to  fewer  and  fewer  p3ople  at  the  top 
until  a  Hitler  brought  efficiency  about  in 
Germany  by  depriving  the  people  of  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  until  a  Mussolini  made  the 
trains  run  on  time  in  Italy  all  right  but 
nobody  in  Italy  any  longer  had  control  of 
his  o»n  destiny,  or  until  a  Stalin  demon- 
strates that  he  can  produce  with  a  great  ca- 
pacity all  right,  but  he  does  It  by  the  man- 
hours  of  people  working  in  the  political 
concentration  camps  of  the  Siberian  slopes 
where  they  now  have  some  12.OC0.0OO  or  15.- 
000.000  human  beings  working  as  prisoners 
of  the  state  because  they  disagreed  politi- 
cally V,  i;h  the  party  in  power. 

There  has  never  been  any  exception  to 
the  rule.  Do  you  know  why?  I  think  it  was 
brought  out  in  a  debate  that  I  had  with  one 
of  the  executive  olBcials  dcwn  In  Washington 
some  time  ago.  a  very  able  fellow,  an  en- 
tireiy  patriotic  fellow,  one  of  these  people 
who  have  been  bewildered  and  confused  by 
the  preachments  cf  the  Ct^mmunists  but 
who  considers  himself  a  good  American  and 
who  kncwmgly  would  net,  for  1  minute, 
help  the  Communists.  It  Is  by  confusing 
and  controlling  the  thinking  of  good-minded 
Individuals  and  pure  patriots  that  the  Com- 
munists achieve  most  of  their  objectives. 

HOW    A    PI^NNED    ECONOMY    LEADS    TO   TTHANNT 

We  were  arguing  about  a  planned  economy 
for  America.  He  said  we  ought  to  have  one 
and  I  said  we  should  not  have  one,  and  he 
was  somewhat  at  an  advantage  over  me  be- 
cause it  was  dlJBcult  for  me  to  focus  my  eyes 
on  him  when  he  talked  because  I  was  being 
blinded  by  the  light  glistening  from  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  cS  his  chain  when  he  talked. 

He  was  pushing  people  like  you  around, 
believing  In  his  heart  that  there  Is  not  a 
man  In  this  room  who  can  be  trusted  to 
spend  your  own  money  or  to  run  your  own 
business  as  vrell  as  he  could  do  it  l.cm  the 
vantage  point  of  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

So  he  said  to  me,  "I  can  t  understand  how 
•  Senator  from  a  Stale  like  South  Dakota 
would  be  against  a  planned  economy.  Cer- 
tainly you  must  believe  in  planning.  Senator, 
for  yourself  and  your  family,  for  eld  age, 
for  a  vacation,  for  the  education  of  your 
children  Certainly,  Senator,  you  must  be- 
lieve In  planning  ahead  for  the  next  elec- 
ll.jn.' 

He  was  right  on  that  one,  you  bet  I  do, 
(Laughter  I  It  Is  tough  enough  for  a  Re- 
publican to  get  elected  nowadays  and  If  we 
did  not  plan  ahead,  we  would  not  have  a 
chance. 

He  then  said.  "Without  a  planned  econ- 
omy. Senator,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  all 
the  people  who  make  automobiles  can  sell 
all  the  automobiles  that  they  make,  that 
somebody  will  not  make  cars  that  he  can- 
not sell?  How  can  you  be  sure  without  a 
planned  economy  that  steel  will  be  equitably 
distributed  among  the  people  who  need 
•teel?    How  can  yuu  be  sure  that  the  U'tle 


fellow  who  needs  some  steel  to  make  razor 
blades  and  baby  carriages  and  roller  skates 
can  get  the  steel  he  needs;  that  some  big  cor- 
poration making  railroad  rolling  stock  will 
not  take  all  the  steel  and  freeze  out  the  lit- 
tle fellow? 

"How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  unless  you 
have  a  planned  economy?" 

Then  he  sat  down  and  it  was  my  turn  to 
talk.  I  was  not  in  any  hurry.  He  prac- 
tically had  me  persuaded  by  that  time. 
(Laughter.  I 

Believe  me,  when  you  bounce  these  seduc- 
tive phrases  up  against  the  propagandized 
mind  of  the  average  American  these  days, 
you  can  sell  him  almost  anything,  especially 
If  you  do  it  from  the  wrong  end  of  a  train 
going  west  on  a  nonpclitlcal  tour  at  pubUc 
expense.  It  Is  an  easy  Job.  I  assure  you. 
(Laughter. [  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out  is  that  he  stopped  there  for  me  to 
answer  his  arguments  and  so  I  had  to  say 
something. 

I  was  thinking  and  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  the  best  approach  because  this  was 
a  debate  a  lot  of  people  were  attending  and 
1  was  badly  handicapped  anyhow,  he  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  Harvard  University  and 
having  one  of  those  Harvard  accents.  They 
always  kind  of  frighten  me.  to  begin  with. 
I  shudder  sometimes  to  think  how  much  a 
Harvard  accent  has  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer in  the  last  20  years.     1  Laughter.] 

I  was  Just.a  fresh-water  Senator,  so  I  said 
to  him,  "Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. Professor;  you  have  been  asking  me  a 
lot  of  them  " 

"Of  course."  he  said. 

I  said.  "I  would  like  to  know.  In  the  first 
place.  Professor,  whether  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  a  plaiuied  economy  cannot 
achieve  anything  for  anybody  Just  as  long 
as  It  remains  a  plan.  A  plan  in  a  political 
platform  wrapped  up  in  some  bureaucrat's 
desk  drawer  is  not  any  good  until  you  put 
the  plan  into  use.     Would  you  agree  to  that?" 

"Yes,  I  agree  to  that,"  he  said. 

"I  wonder.  Professor,"  I  said,  "If  you  would 
agree  with  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  it.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that 
a  planned  economy  cannot  possibly  do  any 
go(jd  for  your  family  or  solve  the  precTla- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
steel  so  long  as  the  people  who  make  the 
plan  simply  send  it  through  the  mail  under 
the  franking  privilege  or  announce  it  over 
the  radio,  so  long  as  people  in  America  are 
still  permitted  to  accept  the  plan  or  reject 
It  as  they  choose,  would  you  agree.  Professor, 
that  a  planned  economy  cannot  work  until 
and  unless  you  give  the  politicians  who  make 
the  plan  the  police  power  to  compel  the  rest 
of  the  people  to  go  along  with  the  plan  or 
go  to  Jail? 

"Would  you  agree.  Professor,  that  for  a 
planned  economy  to  work  you  have  got  to 
have  that  kind  of  pushy  government,  that 
kind  of  political  control,  that  kind  of  coerced 
cooperation?  " 

And  because  he  was  an  honest,  respectable 
man.  he  said.  "Of  course,  I  agrccto  that  but 
you  have  to  remember  to  consider  the 
greater  good  and  not  the  individual  good, 
and  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  benefits  of 
a  planned  economy,  you  must  compel  the 
stubborn  individual  who  Is  a  recalcitrant  to 
go  along  or  go  to  Jail." 

And  If  you  think  they  are  not  talking  about 
R  planned  economy  now  in  what  we  still 
think  is  a  free  enterprise  system,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  2 
weeks  ago  on  two  consecutive  days.twoUnited 
States  Senators  made  two  speeches  wherein 
one  of  them  said.  "The  time  han  come  in 
America  when  we  should  establish  some  kind 
of  law.  some  kind  of  regulatory  board  which 
would  deny  the  steel  industry  the  present 
authority  it  has  to  make  unjustifiable  profits. 
It  is  making  profits  which  are  so  large  It  is 
Jeopaidt7lng  the  economy  of  America."  Wo 
have  to  have  politicians  resulating  It. 
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The  next  day  one  of  his  colleagues  from  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  got  up  and  gave  a 
speech  and  said.  "The  time  has  come  in 
America  when  we  have  to  have  regulatory 
power,  when  we  have  got  to  let  the  politi- 
cians exercise  authority  on  the  coal  Indus- 
try because  the  coal  industry  is  not  making 
enough  profit  so  that  It  can  function  as  it 
should  in  our  economy,"  So  they  get  you 
coming  and  going.  If  you  are  making  money 
they  have  got  to  control  you  because  you  are 
making  too  much  and  if  you  are  not  making 
money,  they  have  to  control  you  because  they 
need  more  people  to  pay  taxes. 

WHAT  TOU  UVSrt  DO  TO  8TAT  TKtt 

If  you  accept  the  philosophy  that  only  a 
politician  in  a  Job  like  mine  has  any  answers 
that  will  work,  has  any  Judgments  that  are 
sound,  knows  how  to  spend  the  money  that 
you  earn,  then  you  accept  the  philosophy  of 
the  welfare  state,  of  the  security  state,  of 
the  planned  economy,  of  national  socialism, 
of  communism,  of  fascism,  and  nazism. 
They  are  linked  together  by  that  fundamen- 
tal conviction  which  I  consider  a  funda- 
mental fallacy. 

I  have  now  been  down  in  Washington  for 
12  years.  In  that  time  I  have  known  all  the 
Presidents  we  have  had  down  there  by  their 
first  names.  I  might  say  we  have  not  had 
very  many  in  that  time.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  known  all  the  Meml>er>  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  served  in  both  branches  and  I  am  a 
sort  of  gregarious  fellow.  I  know  them. 
I  like  them,  and  I  get  along  very  well  with 
them.  I  know  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  frank- 
ly, that  in  all  the  time  I  have  been  down 
there  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  politician. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  in  the  White  House 
or  out  of  it,  in  Congress  or  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, any  place  any  where,  that  I  think  is  so 
wise  and  so  good  that  I  would  like  to  turn 
over  to  him  all  of  my  money  and  all  of  my 
freedom  and  say,  "Tou  take  the  ball  and 
run  with  it." 

That  is  the  thing  they  are  talking  about. 
That  is  the  thing  that  it  is  up  to  you  to 
stop.  That  is  the  thing  that  can  be  stopped 
only  when  men  and  women  like  you  bejgln 
to  resent  articulately  and  in  organized  action 
any  politician  from  any  party  who  insults 
you  to  the  point  of  saying,  "I  am  going  to 
take  your  money  and  your  Judgment  and 
exercise  them  and  spend  them  for  you  in  your 
own   behalf." 

If  we  are  gc^ng  to  have  freedom  in  America, 
those  who  are  presently  the  recipients  of 
the  benefits  of  freedom  must  speak  out  in 
its  defense  and  Its  support  and  must  imite 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me,  in  some  kind  of 
concerted  effort  to  defend  it.  Let  me  now  in 
4  or  5  minutes  suggest  some  practical  things 
for  the  men  and  women  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J., 
to  do  in  this  connection  and  then  I  will  be 
ready  for  your  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
have  to  recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  freedom  in  America,  It  Is  essential 
that  Americans  generally  understand  exactly 
what  it  Is  all  about  and  what  communism  is 
and  how  It  works,  that  we  have  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  In  our  conununitles 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  making  sure 
everybody  knows  what  those  precious  points 
are  In  the  American  success  formula  that  we 
must  save. 

WE    MtrST   PKOTECT   OtTK    AMXRICAM    SUCCSSS 
rOUiULA 

These  factors  are  private  enterprise.  Indi- 
vidual Initiative,  political  independence, 
simple  little  things  like  that.  We  have  to 
protect  them  from  attacks,  from  the  mali- 
cious Communist  conspirator  no  less  and  no 
more  than  we  protect  them  from  attacks  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  pinport 
of  the  things  they  do. 

So  I  surgest  that  perhaps  from  the  or- 
Cani»atlou8  erf   which  you  are  members.  If 


you  belong  to  the  American  Legion  or  the 
Methodist  Church,  if  you  belong  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  or  the  Kiwanls  Club, 
if  you  belong  to  the  Elks  Lodge  or  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Women's 
Federated  Clubs,  you  might  want  to  be  sure 
that  on  May  13  and  14  that  there  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  organization  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel  in  Chicago  where  under  the  able  and 
courageous  leadersMp  of  a  great  American. 
National  Commander  George  Craig  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  third  and  the  most 
Important  meeting  of  the  all-important 
American  Conference  to  Promote  PVeedom 
and  Defeat  Communism  is  going  to  be  held. 
The  first  conference  was  held  in  the  Asior 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  in  Janviary  and  the 
second  conference  In  the  executive  commit- 
tee rooms  of  the  American  Legion  Building 
In  Indianapolis  in  March. 

BSma     JOIN     THX     ALL-AMZaiCAN     CONrEaEMCZ 

This  is  the  third  confereisce.  This  is  it. 
This  meeting  on  May  13  and  14  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  in  America  enough 
individuals  and  organizations  willing  to  Join 
together  in  a  common  front  against  com- 
munism and  for  freedom  to  defeat  these 
forces  of  collectivism  moving  in  on  us  from 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Either  we  succeed 
In  Chicago  in  May  or  America  continues  to 
lack  a  imited  front  and  a  cohesive  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  oommunism. 

We  propose  to  set  in  motion  this  simple 
program:  that  the  local  members  of  such 
national  organizations  as  Kiwanls,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  churches,  the  individtial  patriotic 
organizations  of  men  and  women,  etc..  sliall 
form  commtinity -action  committees  in  a 
city  like  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  see  to  it  that 
at  least  these  four  things  are  done  as  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Ail-American  Con- 
ference : 

The  first  is  to  have  taught  in  every  school 
in  America  a  few  rudimentary  facts  about 
freedom  and  what  it  means  and  how  we  got 
It  and  how  we  can  keep  it;  of  what  private 
enterprise  and  political  independence  mean 
in  America  now  and  how  to  support  them; 
a  little  quick  capsule  coturse  to  be  added  to 
what  they  are  being  taught  so  that  every 
American  who  graduates  from  a  public  school 
will  know  in  his  heart  why  he  Is  proud  to  be 
an  American  and  what  he  has  to  do  to  k.-ep 
America  American  and  to  avoid  the  pltlaUs 
of  all  forms  of  collectivism. 

No.  a.  to  have  in  every  community  of  the 
land  of  1,000  people  or  more  a  "Know  Your 
America  Week"  in  which  a  program  by  the 
whole  community  is  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  every  citizen  in  that  com- 
munity understand  better  and  appreciate 
more  the  principles  upon  which  America  de- 
pends and  upon  which  our  freedom  now 
rests. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  kicking  off  from  July  3 
to  July  8  with  300.000  people  in  a  "Know 
Your  America  Week"  launched  by  the 
Kiwanls  Club  of  that  community.  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  did  the  Job  a  little  while  ago  and  I 
had  the  happy  pleas\ire  on  Good  Friday 
night  of  talking  to  6,000  people  in  the  city 
of  Memphis  about  what  it  is  we  have  got 
to  do  to  stay  free  and  how  it  is  you  can 
tell  when  something  is  moving  tis  toward 
communism,  because  it  always  moves  by 
the  f ormxila  of  taking  money  and  power  from 
Individual  citizens  and  giving  that  power 
and  that  money  to  the  palace  politicians.  It 
never  misses.  This  does  not  mean,  and  let 
me  make  that  clear,  that  everybody  who  fa- 
vors centralised  controls.  It  does  not  mean 
that  everybody  who  favors  defkrtt  spending, 
it  does  not  mean  that  everybody  who  believes 
In  building  a  great  regulatory  planned  econ- 
omy is  a  Commtmlst.  But  it  does  mean  ex- 
actly that  every  Communist  in  America  with- 
out exception  always  favors  an  three  of  those 
encroachments  upon  your  Individual  liber- 
ties.   They  never  miss.    They  know  political 


eontrols  are  the  stepping  stones  toward 
eommunlsm. 

A  "Know  Your  America  Week"  would  help 
tn  fighting  these  steps  and  trends,  for 
example,  through  the  newspapers  and 
through  the  schools  and  on  the  radio.  It 
could  do  some  of  the  things  which  were  done 
so  splendidly  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Co.  with  its  series  of  advertisements  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  this  booklet  entitled 
"Something  To  Think  About"  which  you  as 
executives  can  get  free  of  charge  by  wrltiixg 
a  postcard  to  the  General  Motors  Corp..  De- 
troit, Mich.  They  have  made  this  available 
to  do  their  part  to  help  iLeep  freedom  so  you 
can  reprint  in  your  newspapers  without  giv- 
ing any  credit  to  the  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Co.  or  the  General  Motors  Corp,  or  to  the 
Hayes-McFarland  Advertising  Co.  In  Chicago 
which  set  it  up.  this  dramatic  lesson,  spon- 
sored by  your  local  employers  telling  the 
story,  "Socialism I  Brother  You  Don't  Know 
the  Half  of  It." 

Then  this  advertisement  goes  ahead  and 
starts  with  this  language:  "Let's  put  away 
all  the  $10  wcM-ds  and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Socialism  in  plain  English  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  political  management  of  the 
lives,  the  total  lives,  of  all  the  people,"  and 
then  down  here  in  every  paragraph.  'Tacts 
no  American  should  ever  forget." 


A      KNOW   TOUa  AliZaiCA 

COMMX7NITT 


IN   SVEKT 


In  this  "Know  Your  America  Week"  we  are 
going  to  try  to  make  every  American  always 
remember  facts  like  these;  that  in  Btissla 
under  communism  a  man  who  works  a  week 
earns  17  potinds  of  s\igar.  if  he  works  a  week 
in  Great  Britain  he  gets  282  pounds  of  stigar 
and  if  he  works  a  week  under  the  private- 
enterprise  system  of  America  at  the  same 
Job.  he  gets  500  pounds  of  sugar.  That  is 
what  the  workingmen  are  interested  in. 

There  would  not  be  enough  money  in  the 
Electrical  Union  in  Elizabeth  to  hire  picket* 
to  be  in  front  of  this  hotel  tonight  if  tbe 
people  in  those  picket  lines  really  understood 
the  kind  of  lives  they  would  have  to  lead 
If  cotxununlsm  were  to  prevaU  in  America. 
But  we  have  not  taught  the  people  the  facu. 
We  have  not  brought  out  these  truths, 
"Pacts  No   American   Should   Ever  Forget." 

The  average  number  of  hours  of  working 
time  required  to  purchase  a  num's  pair  of 
shoes  is  as  follows:  In  the  United  States, 
you  can  earn  the  shoes  in  6  hours,  in  Great 
Britain.  25  hours:  and  in  Russia  In  145 
hours.  We  would  like  to  hsve  all  Americans 
know  those  facts,  but  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
less or  until  men  and  women  like  you  some- 
how or  other  get  into  the  fight. 

A  politician  cannot  say  It  because  p>eopIe 
would  think  It  is  Republican  propaganda. 
You  can  explain  it.  The  schools  can  tell  us. 
The  churches  can  tell  it. 

So  the  second  thing  in  this  new  program 
Is  to  encourage  and  sponsor  "Know  Your 
America  Weeks"  throughout  the  country. 

The  third  is  to  project  the  dividends  from 
our  freedoms  more  generally  throughout  our 
communities.  Your  preacher  knovrs  and  I 
know,  because  at  one  time  I  taught  school 
and  he  is  a  preacher  and  knows,  that  the 
dividends  of  freedom  are  not  divided  as 
fairly  as  they  might  be  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  or 
In  South  Dakota.  You  have  probably  got 
some  place  here  you  do  not  take  Aunt  Mary 
to  when  she  comes  tn  from  the  country,  and 
you  show  her  the  sights.  There  are  some 
places  in  town  that  you  are  ashamed  of; 
we  have  them  in  every  conamunlty. 

Let  us  see  to  It  that  by  community  action 
and  not  by  bureaucratic  control,  not  by  a 
new  set  of  taxes  by  which  we  collect  a  dol- 
lar from  you  and  give  back  25  cents  to  clear 
out  the  slums  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  but  by 
commtmity  action  let  us  Improve  cur  towns 
and  communities  one  at  a  time,  making  them 
better  one  at  a  time,  like  we  started  them 
In  the  first  place,  one  at  a  time.  Let  us  se« 
to  it  that  the  children  that  need  their  tonsils 
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taken  c&re  of  Ir.  KUMtalfc.  N  J .  gvt  It  dene 

by  the  coUectl'.e  gtiiwuwlty  ct  the  medical 
people  of  EJlzabeth.  N  J  .  and  by  communUy 
cllcica  and  net  by  pciitlcai  doctors  ccming 
down  from  Wafhin^cn.  Let  us  cooperate  tn 
prcjectmg  the  dividends  ci  freedom  In- 
creasingly for  more  and  more  people.  That 
•iao  belps  to  defeat  communism. 

Finally,  and  fourth  m  this  prcpoaed  pro- 
gram, behind  which  we  hc-pe  to  put  th« 
united  eSort  cf  crganlaatlona  representing 
•3.000.000  .\mencana.  ccme  the  middle  cf 
next  month,  la  to  alert  curse". t->s  to  protect 
oar  freedom*. 

FlETtCM     IS    WILL     WDrTH     ErrtNDTNC 

It  wculd  net  be  fair,  and  I  am  not  foing 
to  do  It.  to  a&k  anybody  here  jU5t  what  have 
you  done.  John  Smith,  to  protect  your  free- 
doms since  the  war.  What  have  ycu  actually 
done  to  ftay  free?  If  all  of  Ms  do  noihUig, 
of  course,  we  are  net  going  to  stay  free. 

Freedom  is  -everylxxly's  Job  but  unless 
everybody  works  at  the  )cb.  nobody  stays 
free,  and  so  -re  hope  to  get  people  in  every 
community  alert  to  discovering  who  the  peo- 
ple are  in  their  localities  who  are  the  Com- 
munists and  to  identify  them,  and  expose 
them.  Do  not  arrest  them,  do  not  put  them 
In  Jail,  just  focus  the  spotlight  if  public 
opinion  en  them  and  they  will  wither  and 
die  like  any  other  disease  germ  In  any  ether 
body,  but  let  people  know  who  they  are. 

Do  not  let  them  get  into  your  school  facul- 
ties, do  net  let  them  get  Into  your  unions,  do 
not  let  them  get  into  your  women's  clubs. 
or  ycur  business  organtzationa  or  your 
churches      Protect  America. 

A  simple  thine  could  be  to  start  with  to 
find  cut  from  the  Attorney  General  those 
organlzaUons  now  numbering  over  100  that 
the  Communists  control  today  and  make 
Btire  that  those  organizations  a.-e  known  by 
name  to  all  the  people  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J  ,  so 
nobody  here  is  unknowingly  helping  those 
organizations  to  destroy  freedom  In  a  cap- 
sule that  Is  the  pmgram.  It  is  the  only  cne 
ara  liable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  ccn- 
Ttnced  that  we  are  not  going  to  win  the  bat- 
tle for  freedom  simply  by  rel>-lng  en  fel- 
lows in  the  political  profession  In  Jobs  like 
mine.  If  we  save  freedom  now  at  this  late 
date.  It  is  going  to  l)e  because  individual 
citizens  In  towns  like  yours  do  something 
different  somehow  In  the  next  5  years  from 
what  has  been  happening  in  America  In  the 
last  decade. 

Thank  you.  I  am  new  ready  for  ycur 
questions. 

(Audience  arises  and  applauds  ) 

Mr.  STxiNcrxLiow.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  quesnons.  and,  »o  save  time,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  read  them.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  to  read  them,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  having  this 
speech  and  these  questions  recorded  and  I 
shall  distribute  them  to  you  at  an  early  date 
With  my  compliments.     | Applause.] 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact,  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator, that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  audience  who  are  saying  to  themselves, 
and  probably  to  others  at  the  table.  "That 
was  a  gre«'  l  speech  but  he  delivered  it  to 
the  wrong  audience  "  Weil.  let  me  say  this 
to  you.  he  delivered  It  to  the  only  kind  of 
an  audience  that  can  save  America. 

Another  thing  is  that  if  you  and  others 
like  you  have  as  much  love  for  America  as 
our  founding  fathers  bad.  then  the  kind  of 
a  speech  that  was  given  herv  tonight  will 
make  each  one  cf  us  become  Paul  Reveres, 
and  !f  there  was  ever  a  time  In  the  history 
of  this  great  Republic  of  ours  when  we  need 
Paxil  Reveres  that  time  is  now. 

As  I  listened  to  this  marvelous  address. 
I  was  reminded  of  a  l>enedictlon  which  was 
gtTsn  by  a  former  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  I  should  like  to  read. 
It  U  composed  uf  only  Ave  lines.  The  chap- 
laltt  •  uame  was  Peter  Marshall. 


-Oh  God.  our  Father,  let  us  not  be  content 
to  wait  and  see  what  will  happen,  but  give 
us  the  determination  to  make  the  right 
things  happen.  Give  us  the  courage  to  stand 
for  something  lest  we  fall  for  anything." 

1  think  that  summarizes  what  the  Sen- 
ator was  driving  at  tonleht.  Now  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  will  read  these 
questions  himself.  That  will  save  a  little 
time. 

Will  you  answer  them,  sir? 

QnSTTCN-.*NSWEn     SESSION 

Senator  Mundt.  All  right.  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can.    Here  is  the  first  question: 

"Senator  Mundt,  ycu  have  brought  to- 
gether a  number  of  important  historical 
items  pointing  up  the  dangers  of  commu- 
nism. Can  you  suggest  why  this  material  is 
so  often  ignored  by  our  most  respected 
newspapers?" 

Ir  is  dlfUcult  to  knew  that.  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  about  the  way  in  which  some 
newspapers  have  reported  some  of  these 
Communist  things.  I  did  not  realize  it 
nearly  as  much  until  it  fell  to  my  unhappy 
responsibility  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  during 
the  time  we  were  having  the  Hiss  investi- 
gation with  Whlttaker  Chambers  and  the  fa- 
mous pumpkin  papers,  and  we  got  a  pretty 
bad  kicking  around  en  that  committee,  as 
ycu  probably  rememt)er.  up  until  the  very 
hour  that  Hiss  was  convicted  for  the  second 
time  cr  convicted  finally  probably,  I  should 
say.  after  a  hung  jury  resulted  in  the  first 
trial  at  New  York. 

Since  then  there  have  been  a  lot  of  red- 
faced  newspapers.  The  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica, insofar  as  they  are  puollshed  in  com- 
muntles  cf  ICO.OCO  or  less.  I  think  have  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  explaining  communism. 
When  you  get  up  into  a  great  metropolitan 
paper,  of  course,  you  have  a  multi-mlUion- 
doUar  corporation  which  very  frequently  has 
lis  editorials  written  by  8100-a-week  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

When  you  take  away  In  the  newspaper 
business  the  ownership  relationship  between 
the  editorial  writer  and  the  paper  you  lose 
something  which  I  think  is  highly  valuable 
in  American  Journalism.  I  do  feel  that 
newspapers  generally,  though,  are  ccmlng  to 
understand  better  what  communism  Ls.  I 
have  talkcfJ  about  this  many  times  with  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  I  would  be  surprised  if  we 
have  in  America  over  5,000  people — and  I 
think  that  is  a  generous  ^ess — who  actually 
understand  what  communism  is  and  how  it 
operates  and  its  whole  historic  backsround. 

I  think  that  men  like  Mr.  Budenz  and  Mr. 
Gitl^w,  who  have  left  the  Communist  Party 
and  are  explaining  and  opposing  It.  are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  help  make  that  thing  gen- 
erally imderstood,  but  It  is  not  something  on 
which  most  of  us  have  had  any  occasion  to 
devote  any  study  and,  consequently,  there  la 
a  paucity  of  information  about  it. 

QCrXSTlON   NO.   2 

"Are  our  educational  Institutions,  In  any 
appreciable  measure,  weak  points  in  our  fight 
against  communism?" 

I  would  say  •No,"  as  far  as  educational  In- 
stitutions are  concerned.  There  are  educa- 
tors in  many  of  our  instltuticns,  of  course, 
who  have  been  bewildered  and  confused,  and 
some  cf  them  definitely  captivated  by  the 
Communist  doctrine.  You  and  I  know  of  a 
case  out  in  the  University  of  Washington 
with  regard  to  that. 

I  spoke  out  in  Washington  last  fall,  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  spoke  in  every  State  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  on  this  creed  last 
fail.  Out  in  Seattle,  Wash..  I  learned  from 
Dr.  Allen  about  the  three  Washington  Uni- 
versity professors  who  finally  were  removed 
from  their  Jobs  because  it  was  discovered 
they  were  Cummunlsts  The  pathetic  thing 
abcut  it  was  that  In  the  flual  day  of  tesU- 


mony  before  these  professors  were  finally 
kicked  off  the  public  pajrroU  it  was  brought 
out  that  they  had  been  teaching  there  for 
20  years  as  Communists — each  of  them 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
young  boys  and  girls  whose  souls  were  sent 
plumb  to  hell  by  the  perverted  mentalities 
of  these  Communist  professors. 

In  this  program  that  I  mentioned  with 
respect  to  the  fourth  point,  protect  our  free- 
doms, we  believe  it  is  part  of  the  commu- 
nity's responsibility  to  make  sure  that  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  universities  and  In  the 
institutions  that  your  children  attend.  In  the 
Instltuticns  which  your  money  helps  sup- 
port, that  there  should  be  no  Communist 
professors.  We  do  not  want  to  get  a  gestapo 
In  this  country,  but  we  want  an  alert  citi- 
zenry which  will  do  its  individual  part  to 
eliminate  these  insidious  influences. 

QtrzSTION  NO.  3 

"Do  you  think  laissez  falre  economics 
would  give  us  maximum  freedom?  Do  you 
think  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  back  to  a 
laissez  falre  economy?" 

I  do  not  think  It  would  give  us  a  maximum 
freedom.  I  hope  we  never  return  to  It.  I 
think  the  Important  genius  of  America  Is 
that,  mere  than  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
we  have  kept  a  happy  working  equilibrium 
between  a  complete  opportunity  state  and 
the  complete  security  state. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  Individuals  as 
much  security  as  they  get,  for  example,  out 
in  Alcatraz,  where  they  have  com.plete  pro- 
teciion  against  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  fres 
medical  care,  permanent  retirement  |  laugh- 
ter |,  protection  from  any  kind  of  invasion, 
and  good  food.  They  have  security,  if  that 
is  what  they  want. 

Nor  do  we  pretend  to  give  Americans  the 
complete  opportunity  state  which  would  be 
the  laissez  falre  state.  We  do  not  give  an 
opportunity  to  an  American  that  he  could 
get  If  he  wanted  to  go  out,  for  example,  to 
the  Caribbean,  to  the  semlcivilized  islands 
and  areas  cf  the  world;  if  he  wants  to  live 
imder  the  regime  of  laissez  falre  where  the 
law  of  the  tooth  and  the  fan?  and  the  claw 
prevail— that  is  not  in  America. 

We  have  laws  that  we  must  obey  and  we 
have  codes  of  ethics.  We  have  business  prac- 
tices.  We  have  state  and  national  regula- 
tions, but  we  have  kept  an  equilibrium  here. 
There  is  opportunity  enough  for  any  good 
man  to  succeed,  security  enough  for  any 
honest  man  to  be  protected  against  the 
greater  evils  and  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of 
life;  better  than  any  other  country,  we  have 
maintained  the  equilibrium. 

Sometimes  we  go  too  far  In  the  direction. 
I  think,  of  too  much  opportunity  as  against 
security.  Sometimes  we  go  In  the  direction 
of  providing  too  much  security  at  the  cost 
of  opportunity;  but  so  long  as  we  keep  them 
in  balance.  I  think,  we  will  have  free  enter- 
prise and  freedom  In  America. 

QCT3TION  NO.  4 

"Who  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stats 
for  whom  Hiss  worked?" 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 

QUESTION   NO.   8 

"How  did  the  Communists  get  our  atomic- 
bomb  secrets?" 

Through  Infiltration;  through  espionage: 
through  Dr.  Puchs;  through  the  contact  with 
Dr.  May  and  the  other  Canadian  espionage 
agents  In  the  Canadian  spy  trials;  through 
Alex  AndroTlch.  one  of  the  Communist 
espionage  agents  in  this  country;  through 
other  Communist  espionage  agents  in  this 
country,  some  of  whom.  Incidentally,  escaped 
and  returned  to  Russia  without  getting 
caught;  through  men  like  the  university 
professor  in  Minnesota  University  who  was 
caught  relaying  secrets  from  the  Berkeley, 
Calif .  atomic  ring  to  the  Russians. 

There  were  many  leeks,  and  to  that  must 
be  added  that  they  worked  out  some  of  them 
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through  their  own  genius  because  they  cap- 
tured a  great  many  of  the  Nazi  atomic 
scientists  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war  who 
are  now  working  Just  as  feverishly  for  com- 
munism as  they  worked  for  nazlsm  and 
probably  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
the  isms  because  it  Is  measured  only  by 
the  length  of  the  mustaches  of  the  two 
respective  dictators   [  laughter  | . 

Tliey  are  Just  as  happy  one  place  as  they 
were  the  other. 

QtTZSTION  NO.   0 

"Would  you  care  to  give  your  opinion  on 
the  Senator  McCaetht  episode?  ' 

I  will  put  that  down  for  the  moment  and 
see  if  the  other  questions  pennlt  shorter 
answers. 

QtnsnoN  NO.  7 

"Ycu  told  us  how  comnmnlsm  through 
Infiltration  took  over  the  government  of 
many  free  and  democratic  countries.  Why 
do  our  representatives  in  Washington  con- 
done the  actions  of  individuals  representing 
communism  in  this  country? 

"We  spend  millions  of  dollars  and  waste 
time  through  the  slow  legal  approach  to  con- 
vict them.    Why  not  fight  fire  with  fire?" 

That  is  a  good  question  and  it  is. related 
to  the  other.  I  will  answer  them  both  as  the 
last  question. 

QUZSTION   NO.   8 

"Is  there.  In  ycur  opinion,  adequate  legis- 
lation now  available  to  deal  w*th  Communists 
In  the  Governments.  Federal,  State,  and 
local?     If  not,  what  is  lacking?" 

That  Is  related  to  the  preceding  two  and 
It  will  be  covered  when  I  answer  them. 

QX:XSTION  NO.   9 

"What  is  the  secret  of  successful  resistance 
to  the  loss  of  freedom  of  such  a  relatively 
weak  and  vulnerable  nation  as  Finland,  par- 
ticularly without  open  help  from  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  EC  A  funds  which  seem 
to  be  so  Imperative  to  other  stronger  na- 
tions?" 

I  visited  Finland  on  the  same  tour  that  I 
took  with  Vice  President  Barklet.  We  met 
President  Paaslkivl  of  Finland  and  spent 
considerable  time  with  him.  I  remember 
one  little  humorous  Incident  when  Alben 
Bakklet,  In  his  big,  fatherly  way,  said  to 
him,  "You  are  having  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  In  Finland  and  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica beats  for  you.  You  paid  your  debts  to 
us  and  we  are  always  fond  of  you.  We  are 
sorry  for  the  predicament  in  which  Finland 
finds  itself." 

President  Paaslkivl  is  an  old  fellow  and  be 
has  false  teeth  and  he  stutters  a  little  bit. 

"Yes."'  he  said,  "it  is  certainly  true  that 
things  are  pretty  tough  over  here.  We  have 
been  in  two  wars  and  lost  both  wars.  War  Is 
a  mighty  bad  thing,  especially  if  you  lose  It." 
I  have  thought  about  that  many  times. 
Wars  are  bad  enough  when  you  win,  but 
when  you  lose  them,  they  are  pretty  rugged. 
Indeed.  The  secret  of  Finland,  I  think.  Is 
simply  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  cf  course, 
will  take  Finland  when  they  want  It.  when 
they  find  it  Judiciotis  to  do  so. 

The  Finns  know  that  even  better  than  we, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  infiltrating,  from 
the  standpoint  of  taking  It  over,  they  live  bo 
close  to  the  Russians  that  they  see  the  evils 
of  communism  so  close  to  their  own  thresh- 
hold  that  they  never  voluntarily  are  going  to 
grasp  communism  to  their  bosom.  If  and 
when  the  Russians  decide  to  roll  through 
Finland,  there  is  not  any  amount  of  Marshall 
plan  money,  of  course,  or  arms  from  this 
country  that  could  conceivably  stop  that  kind 
of  an  attack. 

QLTBTION    WO.    10 

"Is  the  Government  supplying  literature 
for  distribution  in  plants  such  as  ours  for 
combating  conununlsm?  If  so.  how  can 
these  be  obtained?" 

The  Government  Is  not,  and  in  my  opinion, 
the  Government  should  not.     If  the  Govern- 


ment distributes  literature  to  the .  schools 
and  the  factories  and  to  other  people.  It  Is 
almost  certain  to  be  contaminated  and  slant- 
ed by  the  particular  political  philosophy  In 
power.  I  think  those  now  in  charge  of  the 
Government  would  do  It  and  I  think  we  Re- 
publicans would  be  guilty  of  falling  for  the 
same  temptation  If  we  should,  by  any  chance. 
again  ever  control  the  Government. 
1  Laughter.  1 

I  would  not  myself  have  much  hope  for  a 
free  country  like  ours  saving  itself  if  it  had 
to  rely  on  politicians  to  the  extent  even  of 
getting  the  Government  to  supply  the  In- 
formation to  relay  to  the  workers  in  the  fac- 
tories. If  we  have  not  any  more  fortitude. 
If  we  have  not  any  more  spirit.  If  we  have 
not  any  more  gumption  and  plain  old-fash- 
ioned South  Dakota  guts  than  to  ask  p>oli- 
tlclans  to  save  us.  to  the  extent  that  we  can- 
not publish  our  own  booklets  and  get  our 
own  facts  as  General  Motors  Is  doing  and  dig 
them  out  or  write  our  Congressmen  or  Sen- 
ators or  have  the  Library  of  Congress  supply 
us  the  evidence  that  we  can  reduce  to  print, 
I  do  not  think  we  would  deserve  freedom  and 
we  would  not  postpone  disaster  very  long 
with  that  kind  of  supine  support. 

QUISTION  KO.    11 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  World  Federal- 
ists as  a  force  toward  world  peace''" 

The  World  Federalists  along  with  the  Ely 
Culbertson  group  and  others  have  all  pro- 
posed a  number  of  interesting  suggestions 
for  meeting  the  problem  of  the  atomic  age. 

In  my  opinion,  the  World  Federalists  fall 
down  primarily  in  their  failure  to  meet  the 
bicgest  single  problem  that  confronts  us,  and 
that  is  what  to  do  about  the  atomic  bomb. 

Of  all  the  groups  that  are  struggling  and 
grappling  with  some  kind  of  program  for  col- 
lective security,  I  think  the  proposal  recom- 
mended in  part  by  the  American  Legion  ex- 
ecutive committee,  recommended  in  part  by 
Ely  Culbertson's  group,  recommended  In  part 
by  a  group  of  16  United  States  Senators — 8 
DKcmocrats  and  8  Republicans — is  the  best. 
This  program  proposes  to  call  an  interna- 
tional conclave  of  the  world  to  which  all  the 
nations  are  invited,  both  those  in  and  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  which  the  propo- 
sition Is  made  to  accept  and  adopt  the 
Baruch  proposal  for  atomic  control,  complete 
International  Inspection,  complete  demili- 
tarization of  the  bomb,  complete  outlawry  of 
it,  complete  protection  by  Inspection  and 
control  against  production  of  the  bomb,  and 
then  after  having  agreed  on  that,  ask  all 
those  countries  of  the  world  willing  to  Join 
in  such  a  collective  organization  for  peace  to 
step  across  the  line  and  watch  and  wonder 
does  Rtissia  come  across,  does  Tito  come 
across,  does  Poland  come  across  or  not.  If 
they  do,  by  having  the  same  kind  of  Inspec- 
tion that  you  have  In  your  banks  in  New 
Jersey  whereby  the  State  banking  inspector 
or  the  Federal  banX  examiner  comes  to  the 
back  door  and  says,  "I  am  coming  in  and  I 
am  looking  at  the  books,"  and  whereby  the 
president  of  the  bank  cannot  say,  "You  can't 
come  in  Monday;  come  back  Friday,  I  have 
got  a  little  fixing  to  do  on  the  books."  it 
should  work.  [Laughter.]  If  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  Inspection  the  bank  examiners 
make,  we  can,  of  cotirse,  protect  ourselves 
against  an  atomic  catastrophe.  So,  if  Russia 
comes  In,  that  problem  is  solved.  If  Russia 
does  not  come  In.  the  problem  is  Just  exactly 
where  It  is  now,  except  everybody  knows 
what  Jiist  a  few  people  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  Building  are  now 
worrying  about,  and  we  then  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  free  portion  and  the  decent  por- 
tion of  the  world  toward  organizing  some 
kind  of  collective  effort  which  Is  determined 
and  proclaims  so  all  can  understand  that 
Russia  is  not  to  bs  permitted  to  stockpile 
bombs  enough  to  blow  ciTlllzation  off  ths 
face  of  the  earth. 

If  we  select  that  program.  It  is  better  than 
that  proposed  by  the  World  FederallsU,  and 


It  approaches  the  specific  problem  more  di- 
rectly, and  that  is  a  method  showing  how  we 
can  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  bomb, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  we  fail  tc  grap- 
ple with  that  effectively  some  time  within  the 
next  6  years,  we  shall  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grapple  with  it  once  the  Rtissians 
have  outstripped  us  In  the  building  of  the 
bomb. 

QtTESnONS  NOS.  6,  7,  AND  8 

Now  we  have  the  three  earlier  questions 
which  I  will  repeat  and  answer  collectively 
and  then  at  long  last  to  your  great  relief, 
ycu  will  be  permitted  to  go  home. 

8.  "Is  there.  In  your  opinion,  adequate 
legislation  now  available  to  deal  with  Com- 
munists in  the  governments — Federal.  State, 
and  local?    If  not,  what  Is  lacking?" 

7.  "You  told  us  how  communism  through 
infiltration  took  over  the  government  of 
many  free  and  democratic  countries.  Why 
do  our  representatives  in  Washington  con- 
done the  actions  of  individuals  representing 
communism  in  this  country?  We  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  waste  time  through  the 
slow,  legal  approach  to  convict  them.  Why 
not  fight  fire  with  fire?" 

6.  "Would  you  care  to  give  your  opinion  on 
the  Senator  McCartht  episode?" 

I  will  take  the  Senator  McCarthy  episode 
first.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  is  hearing 
the  evidence  presented  by  Senator  McCahtht. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  can  pick  up  In  the  cloak- 
rooms and  hear  in  the  committee  meetings 
as  a  kibitzer  and  read  in  the  newspapers, 
measured  agairist  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  2  years  whicli 
dealt  with  the  same  specific  problem  when 
we  were  unearthing  and  convicting  or  getting 
confessions  from  Wadlelgh  and  from  Hiss. 

I  think  that  Senator  McCaktht  in  all 
probability  at  the  end  of  his  charges  is  going 
to  render  a  public  service  In  at  least  two 
ways.  I  believe  the  first  is  going  to  be  a 
tightening  of  the  loyalty  screening  by  which 
the  personnel  of  the  State  Department  ar« 
selected. 

It  has  been  very  embarrassing  to  the  8tat« 
Department  to  have  to  announce  in  response 
to  McCastrt's  charges  that  It  has  removed 
205  security  risks  from  the  rolls  of  the  Stats 
Department  and  to  have  to  Jtistify  Its  re- 
moval of  these  people  by  saying.  "Don't 
worry  too  much,  they  were  not  all  Commu- 
nist sympathizers,  91  of  them  were  only 
homosexuals  and  sexual  degenerates." 
[Laughter.] 

Had  It  not  been  for  Senator  B^cCabtht's 
charges,  probably  nobody  in  this  room  would 
know  about  that  except  the  Speaker  who 
knew  about  it  some  time  In  advance  in  con- 
nection with  another  Investigation.  I  think 
it  Is  good  that  you  should  know  those  sordid 
facts. 

I  think  It  Is  good  that  Americans  generally 
should  know  that  since  Yalta  not  only  Hiss 
has  been  discovered  and  convicted  and  Wad- 
lelgh been  smoked  out,  but  that  since  Yalta 
205  people  have  been  removed;  and  If  you 
are  willing  to  accept  the  criterion  employed 
by  the  State  Department  that  the  91  moral 
degenerates  were  not  necessarily  security 
risks.  It  still  leaves  a  considerable  number. 

All  I  can  say  after  having  talked  with  the 
fellows  In  the  Kremlin  a  few  times  in  1945 
Is  that  I  believe  If  you  would  let  me  put  even 
100  good  American  GI's  who  believe  in  our 
way  of  life  In  Joe  Stalin's  foreign  ofllce  and 
keep  them  there  for  90  da3r8,  I  could  have 
old  Joe  walking  around  Red  Square  singing 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Therefore,  In  my  opinion,  even  100  dis- 
loyal State  Depaj^ment  people  are  too  many. 
McCastht  smoked  out  these  State  Depart- 
ment figtires.  As  to  what  he  is  going  to  find 
from  now  on,  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 
I  think  he  rendered  one  other  Important 
service. 

He  focused  attention  on  the  policy  of 
America  toward  Asia  as  it  has  never  been 
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focused  by  any  other  «pck«ni*r:  or  s#r.<s  zt 
«'»«nu  befc*-e  W*  tncrm  new  th*:  tt;«  L*:t:- 
m««    ■;^e   WM    tt«    Slate    Deparun«-i    l:ii« 

W«  do  net  kaov.  at  least  I  do  not  kaov. 

lor*  vaa  or  u  a  Com- 

kot  «•  bsv*  bad  presented  before 

Ttcvpotnt  tb*  wboie  ser-es  cf  Lattancre 

Ukmrn  vtafteb  one  after 

tbax  wapoO  <mt  oC 

ft  over  to  tbc  CVimnHf  f occca. 

la  aif  book.  I  am  m*  ao  moth  eonecnied 

to  ta«  «nt  wtkrtber  Ovn  lAttlmcre  u  a 

or  an  Wa^i  Soovt  aa  I  am  to 

that  bla  la  the  line  foUovad  by  the 

auct»   DepartOMSt   which    baa   taroucht   va 

cfca*  to  diHatcr  ta  Mkn.    Tbat  to  htotory. 

I  tblak  vc  have  got  to  bmid  a  policy  ta- 
wdAata.  I  thick  tt  ikaakl  be  aa  American 
poUey  sapportcd  vttbout  parttoaaablp  by 
ba«b  pc^mcal  portlcs;  but  I  tbt^  tt  waa 
an*  tbat  we  waabad  am.  ttut  dirty  linen  and 
Umod  cot  as  a  Ifatlon.  for  o=ee  and  !or  all. 
bow  we  get  where  we  are.  We  were  licked 
by  tba  Lattlmorc  ilaa. 
It  sboold  make  vm  more  cautious.  It  tboxild 
eooatmcttT*  and  it  ahould 
mOtotlc  about  setting  ahead 
la  tba  fuiui*.  Ob*  other  thing  I  may  say  m 
»— rtrg  to  tbat  I  think  McCaxtut  suffers  from 
ooa  of  the  characteristics  ot  most  members 
of  tba  Xruh  fraternity.  I  think  frequently 
bto  tattmopy  exceeds  hts  eridence  and  he 
•Bcacn  tn  extraTSfant  statements. 

X  tbtnfc  by  tbe  auoc  token  the  Tydlngs 
up  MbtH  a  few  days  ago  was  a 
as  to  what  the  United 
Senate  should  measxire  up  to  becatise 
It  was  toe  much  of  a  partisan  effort  not  to 
Invest^ate  the  Individuals  named  by 
KcCastht.  but  to  tarastlcate  McCaarBT  and 
to  try  to  discredit  hba.  The  country  has 
ftaaUy  ma<:c  Itself  felt  and  Its  actlona  in 
Waabiagtoc  so  that  both  McCastht  and  the 
coMMttee  realUK  tt  docs  not  like  to  see  a 
pwat  poUtlcai  game  played  with  something 
••  serious  as  loyalty. 

*fcC*«THT  to  consequently  tempering  his 
chargSBw  aiakln«  tbcm  more  specific,  and  2 
^7>  afo.  at  king  last,  the  Senate  investlgat- 
tac  comailttoe  stabluhed  a  staff  to  look  Into 
tbe  cbarves  to  nmkm  a  report.  Let  me  tell 
you  new  what  I  bopc  the  outcome  to. 

wasT  TH«  sufATS  mrtsmcATzon  sHotruj 

paoorca 
I  hope  that  the  Investigation  is  so  thor- 
oogb  and  so  complete  and  so  objective  and 
ao  nonparttoan  that  at  the  end  when  the 
committee  brings  tn  a  report,  which  I  hope 
can  be  unantmoua.  you  and  I  as  ordinary 
American  cttktoaa  can  then  have  as  much 
totte  loyalty  of  the  members  of 
Ospaitmant  still  employed  as  we 
aow  have  tn  the  loyalty  of  the  agents  of  the 
fBL    I  do  not  think  that  U  asking  too  much. 

a  wrw  carrraioM  or  lotaltt  roa  thi  stats 
Dry4«TMEJrr 

The  FBI  a«cnt  apprehends  the  kidnapper 
and  catches  the  feUow  who  runs  across  a 
State  line  with  a  stolen  automobile,  but  Slate 
Department  otBcials  these  days  make  deci- 
sions affecting  the  Uvea  of  every  individual 
in  America  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  conii- 
nenu  and  dviluatlons.  Therefore  I  do  not 
think  :t  u  asking  too  much  to  give  the  same 
'  tit  of  tbe  doubt  to  the  Government  with 
to  loyalty  for  the  State  Department 
I  that  we  have  always  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  anal>-zlng  tne  loyalty  of  agenu 
of  the  FBI— and  we  have  never  had  a  dis- 
loyal agent  in  tne  FBI  &j  if  you  »ant  to 
keep  Reas  out  of  the  Government,  you  see  it 
can  be  done 

The  cih-r  two  questltjns  lead  me  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  picket  line  ouuide.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  wb'ch  I  sfaouUl  not  overluok. 
Ptrhaps  some  ot  you  are  going  someplace 
but  I  cannot  go  back  to  Washington  until 
midnight  an>>iow  so  I  at  least  have  k.ut 
plenty  of  t.iae,     1  Laughter  J 


It  gives  me  a  chance  which  I  should  not 
overlook  to  offer  at  least  some  rebuttal  to 
the  arguments  of  the  picket  line  outside  of 
tbe  botel  becatiae  these  questions  deal  with 
wbetber  I  think  there  is  adequate  protec- 
tion on  the  Federal  statute  books  new  to 
deal  with  the  Communist  conspiracy.  My 
answer  is  emphatically  no.  I  can  prove  it  by 
tbe  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  who 
testified  that  there  are  loopholes  now  which 
should  be  plugged  up.  One  question  asks 
whether  I  think  we  should  fight  fire  with 
lire?  I  would  net  want  to  subscribe  to  te- 
Uertag  tbat  we  should  fight  fire  with  fire. 
If  whoever  wrote  the  question  sought  to 
Imply  that  we  should  treat  the  Communists 
in  this  country  the  way  the  Communists 
treat  freemen  in  theirs.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  that.  If  by  fighting  fire  with  fire  you 
mean  do  I  think  we  should  do  something 
to  protect  ourselves.  I  certainly  say  yes  or 
we  do  not  deserve  to  be  men  and  to  ba  free. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  frankly,  my 
good  frlenda.  when  the  Individual  citizens  cf 
America  have  got  to  begin  measuring  up 
to  the  dimensions  of  freemen  and  tiiat  means 
realialng  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
spiracy which  Is  highly  organized,  well 
trained,  knowing  what  it  wants  and  having 
demonstrated  In  14  different  foreign  capi- 
tals it  has  the  capacity  to  get  what  It  gees 
after. 

THX     MTTl^T-rrHGtrsOW- JOHNSTON -NIIOW     BILL 

Now  we  propose,  consequently.  S.  2311, 
the  bill  publicized  in  the  picket  line  as  the 
Mundt  bill — I  do  not  honestly  deserve  all 
that  amount  of  special  attention  because  it 
should  be  called  the  Mundt-Ferguson-John- 
ston-Nlion  bill,  because  PraccscN.  the  junior 
.Senator  from  Michigan:  Johnston,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina;  and  Congreso- 
man  Nixow,  cf  Caiifcmia,  all  Joined  with 
me  in  Introducing  the  bill. 

It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Eightieth  Congress  and  you  can  find  out 
who  your  Congressman  is  and  see  how  he 
voted  by  looking  at  the  record  in  the  roll 
call  vote  which  was  319  to  58.  Before  the 
Senate  had  any  time  to  act  it  adjourned,  so 
It  was  reintroduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  now  been  passed  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  a  vote  of  12  to  1, 
only  Senator  Langeb.  of  North  Dakota,  hav- 
ing voted  against  it.  Here  is  what  the  so- 
called  Mundt-Nizon  bill  cr  the  Mundt-Fer- 
guscn-Johnston-NUcn    bUl    provides. 

WHAT  THIS  PBOPOSm  NrW  LEGISLATION 
WOULD  DO 

No.  1.  That  all  Communists  In  America 
should  be  compelled  to  register  their  names 
and  addres.ses  with  the  Attorney  General. 

No.  2.  That  the  Communist  groups  should 
be  compelled  to  make  a  financial  report  each 
year  as  to  where  they  get  their  money  and 
how  they  spend  it. 

No.  3.  That  the  Communists  should  be 
compelled  to  label  their  literature  before  it 
Is  shipped  through  the  maU  and  to  identify 
all  broadcasts  sent  out  over  the  radio. 

No.  4.  That  Communists  should  be  re- 
quired to  identify  the  front  organizations 
which  they  eubsidlze  and  support. 

Where  do  we  get  the  Idea  for  doing  that? 
Drjes  that  sound  like  thought  control?  Is 
that  an  antUabor  bill? 

My  good  friends,  that  is  applying  as 
closely  as  you  can  to  the  Communists  the 
same  regulations  now  on  the  statute  books 
applicable  to  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  you  have  to  register  as  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat  to  vote  In  the  pri- 
maries. 

In  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  you  have 
to  identify  yourself  as  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  before  you  can  go  to  a  political 
convention  and  serve  as  a  delegate  selecting 
the  candidates  at  a  convention.  There  is 
nothing  novel  about  that. 


We  require  the  Communists  to  move  In  the 
open  like  legitimate  and  loyal  ];>eopIe  do  in 
political  parties  and  activities.  Under  the 
Hatch  Act  and  under  the  clean  politics  bill. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  required  to 
file  a  financial  report  In  Washington.  Under 
the  Hatch  bill  and  the  Clean  Politics  Act, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  compelled 
to  Identify  their  literature  and  their  propa- 
ganda. 

If  we  org3niZ3  a  Republican  farmers'  or- 
ganization under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  we 
have  to  identify  our  connection  with  our 
front  organizations.  My  bill  provides  the 
same  rule  for  the  Communists,  no  more,  no 
less.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  serl- 
ous-mlnded  citizens  begin  to  recognize  you 
cannot  let  these  Communist  weeds  grow  up 
In  our  garden  of  freedom  forever  without 
losing  the  rest  of  the  functions  of  freemen. 
What  else  does  the  bill  do? 

The  bill  declares  by  law  that  no  Commu- 
nist shall  be  permitted  to  hold  an  appointive 
Federal  Job.     Note  the  word  "appointive." 

We  do  not  deny  them  the  right  to  elect 
ofBcials.  I  am  one  person  who  does  not  favor 
outlawing  the  Communist  Party.  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  if  the  Communists  can 
control  51  percent  of  the  voters  of  America 
and  they  vote  for  Communists,  they  have  a 
right  to  communlze  America.  But  I  want 
them  to  do  it  In  the  open.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  smuggle  their  people  into  positions 
of  power  thrcaigh  appointive  people.  So  we 
deny  them  the  right  to  hold  an  appointive 
Job  and  put  a  good  fine  on  the  fellow  who 
surreptitiously  gets  a  Job  and  it  Is  discov- 
ered he  is  a  Communist,  and  there  is  also 
a  fine  on  the  bureaucrat  who  appoints  him, 
knowing  he  is  a  Communist. 

I  see  no  more  Justification  for  compelling 
you  and  me  to  pay  taxes  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  public  appointive  official  who  Is  a  Com- 
munist who  has  a  Job  and  who  takes  the 
Job  for  the  purpose  of  sabotaging  our  free- 
doms than  I  could  see  for  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Elizabeth  to  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling you  to  hire  a  kidnaper  as  a  baby 
sitter  In  your  own  home.  One  is  as  absurd 
as  the  other. 

The  only  other  prohibition  we  make 
against  the  Communists  is  this:  We  deny 
the  Communists  the  privilege  to  get  a  Fed- 
eral passport  to  travel  abroad  because  the 
FBI  has  discovered  so  many  of  them  leav- 
ing this  country  with  a  passport  and  going 
to  Moscow,  participating  in  Communist  con- 
spiracies there,  picking  up  new  ideas  to 
bring  over  here  to  help  destroy  our  free- 
doms, carrying  military  secrets  and  politi- 
cal secrets  from  this  country  to  Russia,  run- 
ning a  conveyor  belt  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying freedom  In  America.  We  do  not 
tell  our  Communists  as  the  Communists  tell 
the  people  of  Russia  that  they  cannot  leave. 
We  simply  say  they  cannot  get  a  passport  to 
travel  abroad  and  they  do  not  need  a  pass- 
port to  leave  America. 

The  only  thing  the  passport  is  good  for  is 
to  be  able  to  get  back  In  again  and  If  they 
want  to  go  there  and  stay  there,  that  is 
O.  K.  with  us.  but  they  cannot  get  a  passport 
to  come  back.     |  Laughter  | 

That  is  the  bill.  The  biU  provides  one 
other  thing  which  we  call  the  Hiss  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  in  the  biU  that  passed  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  but  it  is  in  the  new 
bUl  as  the  du-ect  result  of  the  Hiss  case. 

It  makes  It  a  crime,  for  the  first  time.  In 
open-hearted  America  for  a  Government 
official  in  peacetime  to  take  a  security  docu- 
ment marked  •classified'  and  without  au- 
thorization to  turn  it  over  to  a  Communist 
agent  or  to  a  foreign  spy.  We  make  that 
criminal  in  America  and  make  it  an  offense 
and  we  expand  the  statute  of  limitations 
which  is  now  3  years  on  most  of  the  crimes 
against  the  Government  for  10  years  for  that 
particular  kind  of  crime.  We  make  peace 
t  jie  e.-^plcnage  and  peacetime  treason  pun- 
ishable as  clearly  defined  and  described  in 
section  IV. 
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Now  It  is  that  bill  that  our  friends  on  the 
picket  line  oppose.  That  Is  the  bill — about 
which  If  you  buy  an  Issue  of  the  Daily  Worker 
published  In  New  York  City  when  you  go  to 
work  tomorrow — you  will  find  my  name 
blasted  all  over  the  front  of  the  paper. 

It  is  that  bill  that  you  will  find  on  the  In- 
side pages  of  the  Dally  Worker  that  the 
Communists  of  America  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  million  dollar  slush  fund  to  defeat. 
Why?  Does  anybody  here  believe  that  they 
are  sincere  when  they  say  they  are  doing  that 
to  protect  freedom  In  America,  that  they  are 
doing  that  so  private  enterprise  can  flourish 
In  America,  that  they  are  doing  that  so  that 
there  can  be  freedom  all  over  the  world  or 
peace?     Or  Justice?     Or  liberty? 

They  are  doing  that  because  they  know 
our  bill  la  going  to  destroy  their  racket  In 
America.  Unhappily,  they  have  got  a  lot 
of  preachers  and  school  teachers  and  addle- 
minded  lawyers  and  some  editors  confused 
and  they  say,  "My,  you  must  not  pass  a 
till  like  that  against  a  political  party.  It 
Is  thought  control." 

We  specifically  provide  that  Communists 
can  have  the  same  access  to  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  over  the  air  and  through 
the  radio  and  In  the  battles  of  politics  in  this 
country  as  any  Democrat  or  Republican  to- 
day can  have. 

DON'T   LET   THI    CCMMTTNISTS   CONrCSE    YOtJ 

It  is  not  the  Communist  that  concerns  me 
most  in  America  but  it  is  the  people  who  are 
confused  by  the  Communists,  who  do  not 
think  things  out  for  themselves. 

As  J.  Edgar  Hxiver  told  us  one  day.  it  Is 
the  people  in  the  front  movements  that  worry 
him  more  than  the  people  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Now  if  you  believe  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  stop  Communists, 
you  can  help  right  now  and  every  day  until 
this  bill  is  voted  on  by  getting  In  touch 
with  your  Senators,  both  of  them,  and  your 
Congressman  and  tell  them  you  would  like 
to  have  them  support  this  bill,  S.  23U.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  I  think  It  can  be  made 
better  through  e:q>erlence.  But  It  Is  a  start. 
And  we  are  already  very  late  In  starting  to 
do  something  about  Communists. 

I  know  that  we  have  worked  on  It  for  3 
years  and  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
twice  endorsed  it  at  national  meetings.  I 
know  we  sent  It  to  the  firm  of  John  W.  Davis 
across  the  river  from  ycu  and  his  firm  of 
lawyers  went  through  It  and  analyzed  it  and 
suggested  some  amendments  which  we  made, 
and  they  then  endorsed  It. 

V/e  felt  we  did  not  want  to  have  Just  » 
conservative  law  firm  Inspect  it  and  so  we 
went  to  Donald  Richberg.  one  of  the  few 
honest  liberals  In  America,  the  former  bead 
of  the  NHA.  and  he  approved  it  suggesting  a 
few  amendments  which  we  adopted;  but  If 
we  can  get  some  law  like  that  on  the  statute 
books,  we  are  prepared  to  start  defending 
■  ourselves  to  help  offset  this  wave  of  propa- 
ganda that  the  opposition  is  bringing  up. 

Now  If  you  have  not  heard  enough  about 
that,  if  you  want  to  tune  your  radios  in  at 
10:  45  tomorrow  night  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  or  at  10:45  Friday  night  on 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  at 
both  of  those  hours  on  both  of  those  net- 
works, I  have  agreed  to  discuss  the  Mundt- 
Fercuson  bill  in  detail  because  they  have 
had  somebody  on  the  other  side  talk  about 
it  and  they  want  to  keep  the  time  equally 
divided.  In  essence,  however,  you  have  heard 
the  issue,  and  I  am  net  at  all  sanguine 
that  we  are  going  to  get  the  bill  through 
because  the  Communists  are  wcrkmg  so 
much  harder  than  those  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  They  always  do  work  harder  than 
the  free  people  of  America  so  perhaps  their 
tactics  of  delay  and  confusion  will  win  for 
them  again  and  until  you  get  a  bill  com- 
pelling the  Communists  to  operate  In  the 
open,  you  are  never  going  to  know  where 
they  are  with  their  conspiratorial  practices 
destroyinj  freedom  In  America. 


Tbat  concludes  the  questions;  thanks  a  lot 
for  your  Interest  and  your  patience. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  PiDA.  I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  here  In  the  audience  and  up  here 
at  the  Speaker's  table  when  I  say  thank  you 
very  much  for  a  very  rwell  Job. 

Senator   MxTNirr.  Thank   you. 

(■Whereupon,  at  10:30  o'clock  p.  m.  the 
meeting  adjourned.) 


The  Railroad  Strikt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF    MISSOinil 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  W.  H.  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tinges  of  yes- 
terday, one  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

But  while  Democrats  were  talking  about 
Increased  numbers  at  the  polls,  their  own 
plans  for  making  the  Chicago  parley  the 
biggest  political  turnout  of  1950  were  being 
shattered  by  the  railroad  strike.  Head- 
quarters had  reserved  2. SCO  rooms  in  advance, 
but  one  hotel  that  had  set  aside  800  rooms 
reported  that  cancellations  had  reduced  the 
total  to  less  than  150  expected  to  arrive. 
There  were  no  official  figures  available,  as 
yet,  on  registered  attendance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democrats  Center  Fall  'Victort  Hope  n« 
He^vt  Untitd  St.ites  Vote — CANTiiTATEs 
Told  at  Big  Rallt  in  Chicago  Thet  Mt:st 
"Run  Scared"  To  Win  Elections — Illinois 
A  B.ittlecround — Main  Sit»  cf  War  on 
Isolation — Party  Warned  B.uxot  Slttmp 
Means  Loss  op  Connecticut 

(By   W.   H.   Lawrence) 

Chicago.  May  13. — Democrats  pinned  their 
hopes  of  increasing  their  House  and  Senate 
majorities  today  on  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing the  national  vote  to  50,000.000  In  the  1950 
congressional  elections — a  figure  well  above 
the  normal  midterm  vote,  when  a  light  turn- 
out probably  would  help  the  Republicans. 

Democratic  candidates  for  office  were  told 
that  they  must  "run  scared."  avoiding  the 
slightest  chance  of  overconSdence,  and  that 
they  must  fizht  back  vigorously  against  a 
revival  of  isolationism  sponsored  by  Repub- 
lican candidates  across  the  Middle  West. 

A  session  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee to  chart  campaign  strategy  opened 
the  3-day  Jefferson  Jubilee  here,  which  will 
be  broueht  to  a  climax  Monday  night  In  a 
speech  by  President  Truman,  who  Is  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  his  "non political "  swing  across 
the  country. 

"U  50,000.000  people  could  go  to  the  polls 
in  1950,  I  would  have  no  fears  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  Democratic  majorities 
In  Congress,"  said  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 
"Like  the  jackpot  In  a  radio  show,  they 
would  grow  and  grow  and  grow." 

ANDEBSON     ASSIGNS     QUOTAS 

Senator  Anderson  gave  some  of  the  States 
specific  quotas  for  Increasing  their  vote  In 
1950  over  the  Presidential  year  of  1948  If 
they  were  to  keep  Democrats  in  office  In  soma 


cases  and  turn  out  Republicans  In  others. 
He  said  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  each  should 
cast  about  1.000.000  votes  more  this  year, 
while  Indiana  should  show  a  gain  of  460.000 
and  Connecticut  balloting  should  be  up  by 
116.000. 

But  while  Democrats  were  talking  about 
Increased  numbers  at  the  polls,  their  own 
plans  for  making  the  Chicago  parley  the  big- 
gest political  turnout  of  1950  were  being 
shattered  by  the  railroad  strike.  Headquar- 
ters had  reserved  2,500  rooms  In  advance. 
but  one  hotel  that  had  set  aside  800  rooms 
reported  that  cancellations  had  reduced  the 
total  to  less  than  150  exp)ected  to  arrive. 
There  were  no  official  figiires  available,  aa 
yet.  on  registered  attendance. 

Opening  day  ceremonies  were  devoid  of 
controversy.  The  States'  rights  Democrats, 
who  deserted  the  national  ticket  In  1948,  were 
not  Invited,  and  did  not  show  up.  There 
had  been  some  talk  of  efforts  here  to  restore 
Democratic  unity  In  New  Jersey,  but  these 
have  not  developed. 

HAGTTE  DELATED  BT  STRIXX 

Mayor  John  'V.  Kenny,  of  Jersey  City,  was 
on  hand,  but  former  Mayor  Frank  Hague. 
the  national  committeeman  and  foe  of 
Kenny,  said  he  would  not  be  able  to  arrive 
before  Sunday  because  of  the  railway  strike. 
The  only  major  business  accomplished  waa 
the  election  of  Mrs.  India  Edwards,  former 
Chicago  newspaperwoman,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  national  committee,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Tlllett.  of  North  Carolina,  who 
reslened  so  she  could  campaign  In  a  primary 
fi^ht  to  aid  renominatlon  of  Senator  Prank 
P.  Graham 

Mrs.  Edwards,  who  he  been  director  of  the 
women  s  division,  recalled  that  her  own  entry 
Into  active  political  work  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  speech  by  former  Representative 
Clare  Booth  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  attacking 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  1944  Republican 
Convention  here. 

"My  only  son.  a  boy  of  19.  had  been  killed 
a  few  months  before,  and  when  I  heard  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  say  that 
GI  Jim  would  want  Roosevelt  defeated.  I  de- 
termined to  help  erect  a  living  memorial  to 
my  boy  by  working  to  keep  in  the  White 
House  the  man  who  was  being  attacked  so 
viciously."  she  said. 

The  main  news  came  from  the  campaign 
reviews  offered  by  Senator  Anderson  and  his 
opposite  number.  Representative  Michael  J. 
KiHWAN.  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 

What  they  said  publicly  was  supplemented 
In  a  private  session  with  the  party's  execu- 
tive committee  and  Individual  State  delega- 
tions who  were  trying  to  determine  where 
the  maximum  effort  should  be  made  with 
the  best  prospects  of  success. 

Senator  Anderson's  speech  clearly  Indi- 
cated Democratic  preoccupation  with  reelect- 
ing Gov.  Chester  Bowles  and  two  Democratic 
Senators  Brlen  McMahon  and  William 
Benton.  In  Connecticut:  with  helping  Sena- 
tor Francis  J.  Myers  win  against  divided 
Republican  opposition  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  Insuring  reelection  of  Senator  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  of  Ililnoia.  the  Democratic  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  the  Lucas  cam- 
paign would  provide  the  principal  battle- 
ground for  the  isolationist  issue  In  the  1950 
elections.  Appealing  always  for  a  heavier 
vote.  Senator  Anderson  conceded  Connecti- 
cut would  be  tost  if  there  was  the  tisual 
midterm  slump  in  voting  turn-out. 

He  stressed  with  glee  with  which  Demo- 
crats were  watching  the  vicious  battle  be- 
tween Gov.  James  H.  Duff  and  the  Joseph 
R.  Grundy  factions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  Party,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  "we  can  cook  their  goose"  regardless  of 
the  ticket  nominated  next  Tuesday.  But  a 
big  vote,  he  said,  might  win  one  or  two  mor* 
House  seau  for  tiie  Democrats  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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But  Senator  Akdehson  also  saw  a  large 
▼oto  giving  the  Democrats  a  chance  to  pick 
up  senatorial  seats  In  Colorado,  where  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  CarT-o'.l  will  oppose  Sena- 
tor Eusrene  D.  MllUkln;  In  Ohio,  where 
State  Auditor  Joseph  T.  Ferguson  Is  running 
•gainst  Senator  Robert  A.  Talt:  in  Indiana, 
where  the  Democratic  nomlneee  to  opix>s« 
Senator  Homer  E  Capehart  has  not  been 
chosen;  and  In  Missouri,  where  Senator 
Forrest  C.  Di^nnell  is  up  lor  reelection,  but 
where  the  Democratic  nominee  has  not  been 
selected 

The  New  Mexico  Senator  added  that  there 
was  an  upwurge  of  Democratic  sentiment  In 
North  and  South  Etekota  to  such  a  degree 
that  "our  Republican  friends  will  be  cha- 
grined and  surprised  when  next  November 
rolls  around." 

Tcnlght  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  was 
hoet  at  a  buffet  dmner  and  reception  for 
visiting  Democrats,  including  11  governora 
and  scores  of  other  party  dignitaries. 

The  President  Is  due  to  arrive  here  at  about 
10  30  p.  m.  eastern  daylight  time,  tomor- 
row, and  will  remain  here  for  24  hours  before 
making  his  Chicago  Stadium  speech,  after 
which  he  will  entrain  for  Washington. 


lotber's  Day  Address  by  Hod.  Henry  C. 
Dworshak,  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  nuHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress dehvered  by  me  at  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  Mothers'  Day  ceremonies  spon- 
sored by  the  American  War  Mothers  on 
Sunday.  May  14.  1950.  at  the  Amphi- 
theater in  Arhngton  National  Cemetery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Thx  Path  to  Peace 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  participate  in  this 
ceremony  sponsored  by  the  American  War 
Mothers  in  this  sacred  retreat  of  the  Na- 
tions sleeping  heroes.  The  American  War 
Mothers  held  their  biennial  meeting  In  Sun 
Valley.  Idaho,  last  October,  and  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend  some  of  these  sessluns  and  to 
meet  many  of  the  national  leaders.  The 
people  in  our  State  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  splendid  work  being  accomplished  by  ihla 
organization. 

We  are  humblj  met  today  In  this  hallowed 
ahrlne  for  a  sacred  purpose.  We  honor  those 
who  paid  with  their  lives  In  mortal  combat 
that  we  m'?ht  live  In  grateful  peace. 

Two  thoughts  come  to  mind  as  we  meet 
here  near  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

The  first  thought  Is  how  easy  it  Is  to  be 
dlfcouraeed  today  with  the  prospects  for 
enduring  peace  as  we  conte^iplaie  the  tragic 
blunders  of  diplomacy  and  politics  of  recent 
years. 

Tlie  second  thought  which  occurs  to  me  la 
that  we  must  not  loee  conHdence  in  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  We  dare  not  despair  In  this 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  sacrltlces  of  those 
who  have  died  that  you  and  1  may  retain 
our  treasured  way  of  life,  and  that  this  legacy 
WUI  be  assured  to  funire  Americami. 

The  patriotism,  the  couraxe.  the  faith,  and 
the  devotion  to  duty  which  have  made  Amer- 


ica great  are  forever  enshrined  In  this  me- 
morial Here  sleepw  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  World  War  I.  And  soon,  another  unknown 
hero  symbolizing  the  sacrifices  of  World  War 
II,  will  rest  In  this  national  Valhalla. 

A    SHRINE   or   CONFIDENCE 

To  me  It  Is  a  significant  thing  that  we  can 
acquire  at  this  shrine  more  confidence  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation  than  we  find  in  all 
the  clamor  of  politics  and  diplomacy  In  the 
Nation's  capital  city.  Tne  spirit  of  this  oc- 
casion dare  not  fall  us.  despite  the  shortcom- 
ings of  leaders  who  have  not  measured  up  to 
the  challenges  of  peacetime  problems. 

It  Is  5  J  ears  now  since  the  guns  were 
silenced  on  the  world-wide  battlefields  of 
our  latest  war.  The  fruition  of  5  years  of 
peace  Is  a  cold  hostility  of  such  Implica- 
tions that  men  of  all  the  earth  await  fear- 
fully the  outbreak  of  yet  another  conflict. 

The  Joys  of  victory  which  we  and  our 
allies  knew  5  years  ago  seem  wholly  dissi- 
pated. The  security  we  felt  as  victors  over 
a  brutal  and  totalitarian   foe  has  withered. 

The  leadership  of  this  Nation  as  a  cham- 
pion for  the  basic  rights  of  free  men,  now 
Is  challenged  by  the  despotic  tyranny  of  a 
Nation  that  acknowledges  neither  God  nor 
the  rights  of  man.  In  .t  years  we  have  seen 
entire  nations  of  men  enslaved;  we  have 
83en  governments,  once  our  allies  in  war, 
subjected  to  the  despotism  of  a  Communis- 
tic state. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  ruled  170.000,- 
000  people  a  few  years  ago.  now  holds  In 
slavery   some  800.000.000  people. 

The  treaties  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
this  Nation  and  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  Ignored  by  secret  commit- 
ments made  £t  Tehran.  Potsdam,  and  Yalta 
to  surrender  the  sacred  Ideals  for  which  our 
armies  fought  and  died. 

COMMUNISM    THRE-tTENS    FREEDOM 

In  high  places  of  government  and  in  every 
segment  of  our  national  life,  some  men  have 
given  primary  allegiance  to  the  theories  of 
communism  which  now  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  free  Institutions  in  our  land. 

The  appalling  tragedy  of  postwar  devel- 
opments has  been  that  American  citizens, 
reared  in  the  same  circumstances  and  tra- 
ditions as  those  whom  we  honor  here,  have 
transferred  their  loyalty  to  the  dictatorial 
powers  that  would  destroy  us. 

These  are  the  disturbing  problems  which 
beset  our  Nation  today.  But  as  we  meet  here 
we  renew  our  faith  In  the  devotion  which 
American  men  and  women  have  given,  and 
will  continue  to  give,  that  this  Nation  might 
be  free  and  strong.  We  find  here  the  cour- 
age to  offset  the  discouragement  we  feel  else- 
where when  reviewing  our  postwar  blunders 
and  lofses. 

We  renew  here  our  determination  that  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  this  heritage 
with  which  our  Nation  has  been  so  richly 
endowed. 

Our  great  Republic,  with  all  Its  Immeas- 
urable strength  and  its  proud  history,  must 
guard  itself  well  against  danger  from  within 
and  danger  from  without.  Eternal  vigilance 
continues  to  be  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
liberty  shall  forever  remain  the  first  mile  of 
the  pathway  to  peace.  The  pages  of  history, 
the  wisdom  of  all  philosophies,  and  the 
Irrevocable  laws  of  God  hold  this  unalterable 
truth  forever  before  mankind. 

HCNOE  TO  AMERICA'S  WOUNDED 

Not  only  do  we  honor  today  those  who  gave 
their  all  that  America  might  be  born  and 
live;  we  also  honor  those  who  bear  the 
wounds  of  battle.  Those  veterans  of  war 
destined  to  linger  for  life  on  beds  of  pain 
and  those  who  work  with  maimed  and  dis- 
torted tHxllea  have  earned — and  must  always 
receive— the  generous  aid  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. The  widow  and  the  orphan,  too.  have 
suffered  and  must  receive  the  considerate  care 
due  them  from  an  Indebted  Republic.  For 
the  widow  and  orphan  have  borne  an  Irrep- 


arable loss  for  which  protection  and  com- 
pensation Is  a  necessity  and  an  obligation. 

Throughout  America  are  chapters  of  Amer- 
ican War  Mothers  represented  here  today 
whose  members  are  Inspired  by  patriotism  to 
country  and  by  service  to  mank  nd.  In  cities 
and  communities  throughout  our  land  mem- 
bers of  this  great  organization  render  devoted 
service  for  the  preservation  of  American 
Ideals  and  traditions  In  both  p  ?ace  and  war. 

The  American  War  Mothers  organization 
xnT-Y  not  seek  the  spotlight  of  nrtlcnal  leader- 
ship, but  It  does  command  tie  sincere  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  its  serv  ce  and  devo- 
tion. War  mothers  cherish  peace.  Always 
they  show  their  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  of  their  country.  War 
mothers  do  not  forget,  and  Ir  hundreds  of 
communities  they  keep  the  filth,  and  ex- 
emplify that  faith  by  unselfish  service. 

The  American  War  Mothers  are  gathered 
here  today  to  do  honor  to  the  heroic  men 
and  women  who  have  offered  their  lives  and 
their  services  In  war  so  that  this  Republic 
might  live.  For  the  safe  return  of  those 
who  survived,  all  are  deeply  t'.iankful.  Our 
gratitude  goes  out  to  those  for  whose  return 
their  loved  ones  waited  In  vain  And.  so  our 
Nation  dare  not  forget.  In  all  Vie  days  before 
us.  that  supreme  cause  for  which  our  hon- 
ored dead  gave  the  last  full  n  easure  of  de- 
votion. 

IDEALS  SU3VIV1   WA:i 

In  war,  material  ;x5£ses£lon5  and  mortal 
life  itself  are  consumed  In  tl  e  triumph  of 
a  great  cause:  yet  war  does  lot,  and  can- 
not, consume  our  love,  cur  faith,  our  hopes, 
and  our  memories.  These  pr  celess  posses- 
sions and  the  certainty  that  life  Is  eternal 
are  left  untouched  by  war.  And  thtis  we 
know  that  those  who  did  not  come  bade 
are  waiting  to  welcome  us  It  their  homes 
beyond  the  sunset. 

In  a  century  and  seventy-fotr  years  of  na- 
tional Independence,  the  torch  of  our  free- 
dom has  been  fed  from  the  fires  of  faith, 
courage,  suffering,  and  sacrifice  that  have 
burned  In  the  hearts  of  American  mothers. 
It  would  be  a  blessing  of  untold  value  to  them 
to  have  the  certainty  of  an  e  idurlng  peace 
In  the  years  to  come.  So  let  us  turn  from 
the  frowning  face  of  war  to  the  benign 
countenance  of  peace — thav  permanent 
peace  we  have  so  long  been  promised.  Let 
us,  therefore,  seek  the  path  to  peace. 

BEYOND   THE    HORIZON— PE.*CE 

The  creation  and  contlnuat  on  of  an  en- 
during peace  is  a  hope  and  purpose  of  su- 
preme importance  In  the  affals  of  men.  for 
In  every  home.  In  every  land,  people  await 
peace,  although  with  fear  and  foreboding. 
They  await,  as  mankind  has  for  ages  await- 
ed, the  coming  of  peace.  Ard  peace — like 
a  frail  phantom  without  iUbstance  or 
shadow— continues  to  remain  Just  beyond 
the  horizon. 

If  nations  are  to  live  together  In  harmony— 
if  there  Is  to  be  peace.  prosp?rlty,  and  se- 
curity for  their  peoples— we  riust  find  and 
follow  the  path  to  peace. 

If  we  would  follow  this  path,  we  must 
adhere  to  truth,  and  rid  curs?lve.  of  those 
false  beliefs  and  shallow  schemes  which  have 
caused  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  among  the  political  powers  of  this 
world.  There  are  forgotten  fa^ts  and  form- 
ulas which  form  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
to  them  we  must  return.  Let  us,  therefore, 
strip  from  the  edifice  of  peace  all  the  falsi- 
ties and  deceptions  which  have  been  thrown 
about  It.  Only  then  may  we  behold  peace 
In  its  proper  setting  of  Integrity  and  truth. 

We  can  learn  from  the  disappointments  of 
our  recent  foreign  policy  and  set  aside  the 
appeasement  type  of  agreements  which 
should  be  scrapped  because  of  their  war- 
making  provisions.  We  must  seek  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations.  Weak  though 
It  has  been  made  by  concessions  to  Russia, 
It  stUl  offers  the  mechanism  for  peace. 
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Man's  Immemorial  strivings  for  power  have 
reflected  from  age  to  age  the  Innate  and  evil 
tendencies  of  his  mind  and  the  passing  pov- 
erty of  his  sotil.  If  hla  besic  motives  had 
changed  even  in  a  modest  measure,  we  would 
have  missed  a  hundred  wars  and  all  their 
horrors. 

But  education  and  spiritual  enlightenment 
have  slowly  reached  a  point  where  they  may 
enable  many  men  to  think  upon  a  logical 
and  lofty  plane  and  to  bold  within  reason- 
able bounds  their  lusts  for  power.  If  we  are 
to  contemplate  realities,  however.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  man  has  not  yet  lifted  his  think- 
ing to  a  plane  suiBclent  to  outlaw  brute  force, 
and  thereby  assure  permanent  peace.  The 
commiaslon  of  crimes  and  the  existence  of 
prisons  plainly  point  to  the  fact  that  far  too 
many  men  stUl  measxire  this  life  In  terms  of 
undisripUncd  force. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  path  to  ever- 
lastlng  peace. 

SYMBOL  or  THE  CKOSS 

At  noon  one  day,  1,917  years  ago,  a  young 
man  was  cmctfled  at  a  place  called  Calvary. 
He  was  executed  because  He  healed  the  sick, 
cleansed  the  lepers,  raised  the  dead,  and 
taught  His  followers  that  "they  should  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  make  them 
free." 

The  cross  on  which  that  man  died  became 
the  symbol  of  His  words  and  works.  It  be- 
came, and  has  since  remained,  the  emblem 
of  all  freedoms  for  which  men  can  hofie,  and 
to  which  they  can  aspire. 

Our  four  freedoms  are  nothing  new;  they 
are  but  a  part  of  the  other  and  greater  free- 
doms whose  symbol  is  the  cross. 

If  we  would  have  peace,  we  need  not  look 
far  afield. 

He  who  died  on  the  cross  well  knew  that 
men  must  lift  themselves  to  better  and 
brighter  lives  by  the  power  of  their  own 
faith  and  their  own  thinking.  So  He  taught 
His  followers  and  believers  the  strength  and 
power  of  mercy.  Justice,  truth,  faith,  and 
love.  And  with  these  conceptions  or  Imple- 
ments of  thought.  He  showed  them  the  way 
to  overcome  fear,  doubt.  Ignorance,  hatred, 
superstition,  and  evU  of  every  sort  and  form. 

If  the  people  of  our  land  Intend  to  give 
peace  to  all  men.  their  course  of  action  '- 
planned  and  charted  for  them.  Those  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  who  are  not  free  must  en- 
gender the  thoughts  and  faith  which  Inspire 
freedom,  for  only  upon  the  foundation  of 
freedom  can  permanent  peace  be  erected. 

FAtTH.  TfOT  POLmCAL  POWBl 

If  we  Intend  to  make  peace  a  living  reality 
in  the  world  of  men.  there  must  continue  a 
crusade  that  has  no  end.  Such  a  task  Is 
stupendous  In  Its  proportions,  limitless  in  Its 
time,  and  eternal  In  its  reward.  Mankind 
must  know  that  there  Is  no  permanent  {>eace 
In  man's  manipulations  of  political  power; 
we  must  have  faith  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles 
and  all  defeats;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
pick  up  Christ's  cross  and  march  forward — 
unafraid.  No  short  amd  painless  path  to 
peace  Is  before  us.  Peace  must  be  earned. 
It  must  be  deserved.    It  must  he  won. 

And  finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  as  the 
political  crucible  of  our  Republic  continues 
to  forge  our  national  destiny,  let  us  fondly 
hope  that  we  shall  be  guided  upon  the  path 
of  freedom  and  truth. 

Let  not  the  heat  of  political  contention 
reconvert  the  Jewel  of  eternal  peace  Into  the 
element*  from  which  It  was  formed.  For 
the  path  to  peace  lies  not  in  the  direction 
of  socialistic  doctrine  or  communistic  pagan- 
Ism.  The  history  of  mankmd  reflects  that 
experience.  May  cur  citizens  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  those  who  would  weaken  our  Republic. 

May  we  sternly  resolve  that  our  honored 
dead  and  the  great  cause  for  which  our 
Nation's  war  mothers  new  firmly  stand,  may 
forever    in&pire   us   to  achieve   peace.     May 


nothing  swerve  us  from  that  path  of  freedom 
and  truth  and  Justice.  For  peace  la  of  God 
and  man  cannot  violate  thoee  eternal  and 
divine  principles  without  penalty  and  re- 
morse. May  our  beloved  America  stand  firm 
and  forever  strive  toward  an  honest  and  Just 
peace  In  harmony  with  the  lasting  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  eternal  truth. 

Today,  as  we  gather  at  this  national  shrine, 
we  must  recognise  our  Individual  responsi- 
bility to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
without  which  this  Republic  cannot  endure. 
Each  generation  faces  that  same  challenge 
which  Inspired  Americans  in  1776  to  pledge 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  make  this  the  land  of  free  men  and 
free  women;  dedicated  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  us  reeolve  to 
preserve  that  heritage  unblemished  for  fu- 
ture generations. 


Address  bj  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
WiscoDsm,  on  First  Flight's  Day  of 
Rock  Connty  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoMsuf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29i ,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  May  14.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  dedication  cereqaonies 
of  a  vital  new  aviation  link  in  the  Badger 
State.  May  14  was,  therefore,  a  his- 
toric day  in  the  history  of  southeiTi 
Wisconsin,  because  it  brought  transcon- 
tinental air  service  to  Janesville,  Beloit. 
and  surrounding  area. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
at  this  ceremony  and  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  addresses  of  the  great  air  ace,  Col. 
J.  J.  Poss;  the  distinguished  president  of 
Wisconsin  Central  Airlines,  Mr.  Francis 
Higgins;  the  able  president  of  Northwest 
Airlines.  Mr.  Croil  Hunter;  the  esteemed 
editor  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Strong,  the  honored  city  manager  of 
Janesville,  Mr.  Henry  Traxler;  Mr.  Jess 
Phillips,  the  industrious  chairman  of 
the  county  voltinteer  air  traffic  com- 
mittee; his  hard-working  associate.  Mr. 
Alan  H.  Rsran,  also  of  Beloit.  chairman 
of  the  cotmty  board  airport  committee; 
and  my  able  colleague.  Congressman 
Law^rencz  Smith,  of  Racine. 

It  is  through  vital  advances  such  as 
the  new  Rock  County  Airport  that  Wis- 
consin intends  to  keep  pace  with  avia- 
tion progress  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
to  help  contribute  its  share  to  winged 
Ijrogress  in  the  world. 

wsacoNsn*  cz:TTmAt.  AixixirE  nu^vcatsx 

I  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  daily  flights  by  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Airlines  will  carry  passengers,  air 
express,  and  airmail  to  any  place  in  the 
world  through  trunk-line  connections  at 
Madison.  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis. 
Since  this  great  feeder  airline.  Wisconsin 
Central,  began  in  February  1948,  it  has 
flown  nearly  3,000,000  passenger  miles 
with  a  perfect  record  of  safety.  That  is 
why.  as  I  have  commented  on  the  Senate 


floor  previously,  we  of  Wisconsin  feel  it 
is  so  essential  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  grant  renewal  of  the  franchise  to 
Wisconsin  CentraL  We  are  similarly 
proud  of  the  service  rendered  to  us  by 
Northwest  Airlines  which  began  opera- 
tions all  the  way  back  in  October  1928 
and  which  has  had  spectacular  growth 
since  then. 

We  were  particularly  happy  yesterday 
also  to  have  had  on  hand  our  worthy 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Oscar  Renne- 
bohm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  deliv- 
ered at  Rock  County  Airport  yesterday 
afternoon  be  printed  in  the  AppexkAix  ot 

the  CONGBESSIONAL  RXCOIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rock  Cox-tutt — Next  Dock  to  thx  World 

It  is  a  real  thrUl  for  me  to  be  on  hand  with 
this  distinguished  array  of  civic  leaders  for 
this  inspiring  dedication  cetemony. 

The  great  achievement  which  you  are  ceto- 
bratiiig  today  represents  a  triumph  of  co- 
operation, and  I  personally  am  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  contribute  some  small  part  to 
its  success. 

This  is  an  historic  day  in  the  hisitory  of 
your  county.  The  ribbon  is  being  cut,  open- 
ing up  a  whole  new  aviation  frontier.  First 
Flights  Day  marks  your  county's  takiz^ 
wings,  so  to  speak,  and  rising  above  Its  pre- 
vious accomplishments  to  a  still  finer  future. 

Ton   ASK   ONLT    SO    BOUSa   AWAT    nOM    DISTAITr 
SPOTS 

It  has  been  truly  stated  that  there  Is  no 
point  on  earth  more  than  00  hoars  away  by 
air  from  any  other  spot  on  earth.  This  la 
particularly  true  insofar  as  high  speed  mili- 
tary aviation  is  concerned,  and  It  la  a  matter 
of  fact  that  with  the  advance  of  Jet  pro- 
pulsion, the  60  hours  flying  time  is  being  cut 
down  to  still  shorter  flying  periods  between 
any  two  spots. 

Naturally,  we  here  in  America  are  inter- 
ested in  shortening  the  distance  between 
points  on  the  globe,  but  not  in  order  that  we 
can  deliver  bombs  more  quickly  to  outtide 
areas,  but  In  order  that  we  can  deUver 
fountain  pens,  tractors,  cotton  goods,  pumps. 
woolen  goods,  shades,  awnings,  stokers,  ahoea, 
powdered  milk,  refrigerating  units,  dairy 
products,  and  a  miscellaneous  variety  of 
manufactured  goods  such  as  pour  forth  from 
the  splendid  factories  and  the  farms  of  the 
Janesville-Beloit-Edgerton  area. 

Yea.  we  want  to  l>e  next  doca  to  the  world 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  we  want  to  be 
next  door  to  the  world  for  purpose  of  ex- 
changing ideas.  You  and  I  know  when  flint 
meets  flint,  when  idea  dashes  with  idea,  that 
oat  ai  that  clash  comes  a  creative  spark,  a 
spark  that  leads  to  understanding  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  other  feUow's  prob- 
lems. 

WK  WAirr  TO  TTHOBaSTAlfD  WOCLO  FBOBLSMS 

Tea.  my  friends,  we  need  to  be  globally 
minded  In  this  world.  We  need  to  lift  our 
eyes  and  to  see  distant  horizons.  We  need 
to  imderstand  the  problems  of  foreign  peo- 
ple; and  at  the  same  time,  my  friends,  as  im- 
portant as  It  is  to  locA  over  the  back  yard  to 
our  neighbor's — in  Europe,  In  Asia,  and  In 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  ftlU  it  Is  equally 
Important,  if  not  far  more  Important,  I'm 
sure  you  win  agree,  to  tend  to  our  own  back 
yard  also. 

TEMsore  otTB  owH  KXimiia 

We  must  never  become  so  cxctustvely  In- 
fatuated with  fcovign  green  pastures  that 
we  forget  that  the  American  market  ts  the 
greatest  in  the  world.    We  must  never  forget 
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th*t  America  hu  the  highest  standard  of 
IlTlnc  in  the  world,  and  ve  must  keep  It  up 
as  such.  We  miat  never  lorget  that  basically 
our  obiljratlcns  t.-e  to  our  own  Aoierlcan 
people,  first  and  fcremoat.  We  mui:  never 
lorgei  that,  and  althotigb  communism 
threatens  us  In  Europe,  threatens  us  In  Asia. 
It  threatens  us  even  more  In  Latin  America 
<nfiii  ne«t  lo  our  own  Panama  Canal »  and 
here  in  ctjr  own  country.  There  Is  a  Red 
menace  on  the  home  front. 

This,  my  friends,  is  no  exaggeration,  no 
OTerstatemcnt.  A  greater  prcpcrtloa  of  Reds 
now  conspire  In  Amseiica  than  were  In  Russia 
at  the  tune  of  the  Red  revolution. 

coxsmat   MO    Mrxtcx  n»   oca   owtc 

HEMISPHEEZ 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  p<:tnted  cut  In  the 
Senate  that  there  Is  a  grave  Communist 
threat  in  Guatemala— next  door  to  Mexico — 
where  the  Government  is  feeling  Increasmg 
pressure  from  Communist-controlled  labor 
unions  and  where  there  is  a  constant  barrage 
of  red  Inspired  cr;t:cLsm  of  "Yankei!  capi- 
talism" and  of  alleged  American  Imperialism. 
There,  too.  the  Government  has  arbitrarily 
In  effect  kicked  cut  our  United  States  Am- 
bassador— an  extremely  able,  conscientious 
diplomat,  the  Honorable  Richard  C.  Patter- 
son. Jr  — on  the  basis  of  phony,  trumped-up 
charges  which  the  State  Department  has  cate- 
gorically rejected.  That  is  the  sort  of  men- 
acing situation  we  face  in  cur  own  American 
back  yard.  Yet.  we've  shipped  dairy  cows  and 
other  items  to  Guatemala,  we  want  to  trade 
With  her.  to  prosper  with  her.  to  enjoy  the 
finest  possible  relations  with  her.  but  the 
Red  ccrjplracy  has  shown  Its  ugly  head 
against  our  peaceful  Intentions  and  against 
the  personal  representative  of  the  President 
cf  the  United  S.aies. 

Moreover,  you  need  not  look  far.  for  there 
Is  a  Communist  Party  In  Wisconsin  and  a 
host  of  feUcw-tra\clers  here  in  cur  State  as 
well  as  In  other  States. 

WlSCOMSlJf     CINTXAL    FTl.*NCHISI     MITST     BX 
EXNE-WUI 

Yes.  my  friends,  we  are  next  door  to  the 
world,  but  lets  never  forget  the  problems 
In  our  own  apartment  and  our  own  back- 
yard. 

nrtunately.  by  means  of  this  model  780 
•ere  airport,  you  are  going  to  assure  more 
excellent  "made  In  Wisconsin"  shipment* 
turning  up  In  more  corners  of  America  and 
the  world.  And  let  me  say  right  now,  my 
friends,  that  were  going  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned— and  Tm  sure  this  goes  for  Larry 
Smith,  too — to  make  absolutely  certain  of 
the  renewal  of  the  franchise  of  Wisconsin 
Central  Airlines  which  is  doing  such  a  great 
Job  in  serving  cur  Slate. 

To  me  these  ceremonies  symbolize  many 
thii-gs.  and  I  should  like  to  mention  them 
now: 

TODAY    CVinCXCCS    KTStrLTS   OF  COOPCKATION 

1.  Basically,  this  dedication  ceremony  sym- 
bolizes that  cooperation  really  dicks,  that 
team-work  really  triumphs. 

When  I  look  tack  in  my  cfllce  files  and 
see  the  tremendous  volume  of  correspond- 
ence, of  teiecrams.  of  references  to  phone 
calls,  and  visits  which  we  have  had  over  the 
years.  I  note  again  that  Rock  County  would 
never  have  achieved  transcontinental  air 
service  had  It  not  been  for  the  untiring  and 
unselfish  labors  of  your  chamber  of  com- 
merce, your  newspapers,  and  your  broad- 
casting stations,  the  hard-working  efforts  of 
your  own  Congressman  Lawrenci  Sunn,  ths 
eooperatlon  of  your  veterans  pi^rs,  the  as- 
sistance of  your  Individual  business  leaders, 
the  helpfulness  of  Wisconsin  Central  Air- 
lines, and.  yea.  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
In  other  words,  my  friends,  t.^ie  lesson  of 
cooperation  for  rulftlUng  a  ncnpartUan  com- 
munity need  Is  the  sort  that  ail  of  us  can 
profit  lioni  inUeeU. 


Teamwork  is  an  old  American  tradition 
dating  ail  the  way  back  to  community  bam 
raisings  in  colonial  days.  Let's  never  allow 
agitators  or  prcvocators  to  destroy  our  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  all  groups. 

wx  axx  uvntc  in  am  acc 

2  But  I  see.  and  I  m  sure  you  see.  a  sec- 
ond basic  meaning  of  this  ceremony  today. 
Wisconsin  Central  Airlines'  service  to  Rock 
County  Airport  evidences  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  air  age  today,  and  the  communi- 
ties which  fail  to  expand  their  facilities  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  that  air  age  will  wither 
on  the  vine. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  area  served  by 
the  Rock  Coimty  Alrpor:  Is  tremendously 
rich  in  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  recrea- 
tional resources;  so  rich  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous potential  traffic  In  freight.  In  ex- 
press, and  In  passenger  service.  But  If  your 
leaders  did  not  have  the  Initiative,  the 
vision,  the  energy  to  secure  this  air  service, 
then  you  can  be  sure  that  Rock  County 
would  not  have  kept  step  with  the  march 
of  Wisconsin  progress,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  that  your  businesses,  your  farm- 
ing, your  recreational  attractions  would  hav« 
suffered. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  this  Is  the  age 
of  high  speed,  of  fast  transportation,  fast 
communication.  Businessmen,  farmers,  la- 
boring people,  depend  for  their  prosperity 
on  up-to-the-minute  contact  with  the  other 
areas  of  our  State  and  Nation,  and  Indeed 
of  the  world.  These  are  the  facts;  this  is 
the  air  age,  and  we  must  be  adequate  to  it. 

WliCONSIN   H.\S  ALWAYS  BEXN   AVnATTON-MINDED 

3.  I  think  that  all  of  the  avlatlon-mlnded 
folks  of  Wisconsin  will  rejoice  In  this  cere- 
mony today,  because  your  airport  here  In 
Rock  County  has  been  stated  to  be  the  most 
modern  airfield  in  Wisconsin.  We  have  al- 
ways been  an  aviation-minded  State.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Badger  State  furnished  more 
pilots  for  the  Air  Force  In  World  War  n  than 
did  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  except  the 
far  more  populous  State  of  Texas. 

No  American  forgeu  that  the  greatest  of 
aviation  pioneers  m  American  history  was 
our  own  great  Billy  Mitchell,  the  prophet, 
the  seer,  who  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time 
that  the  mossbacks.  the  swivel-chair  gen- 
erals, and  the  rccklng-boat  admirals  (as  I 
have  called  them  on  the  Senate  floor)  cash- 
iered and  crucified  him. 

wx   MCST   BE    VIGILANT   AGAINST   AIX   MENACES 

Now  we  have  learned  the  truth  of  Billy 
Mitchell's  lessons.  We  have  learned  as  he 
and  as  every  American  patriot  warned  us — 
that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty — 
vigilance  to  the  menaces  from  within  and 
from  without.  From  over  the  Alaskan  fron- 
tier, from  over  the  polar  cap  (the  Arctic 
Circle),  can  come  winged  bombers,  or  guided 
missiles,  carrying  destruction  to  American 
cities  and  homes.  It  Is  essential,  therefore. 
that  we  have  a  defense  second  to  none,  an 
invincible,  Impregnable  defense  to  the  great- 
est extent  that  human  brains  can  devise. 
We  plan  no  aggression,  we  even  despise  the 
very  thought  of  war.  but  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  our  freedom. 

R  ck  County  Airport,  with  its  expanded 
services,  will  constitute  a  vital  new  link  In 
American  avlatlcn  defense  as  well  as  In 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  recreational 
strength.  May  the  wings  over  this  airport 
always  be  the  winged  doves  of  peace.  May 
all  ol  Rock  County  8  contacu  with  the  next- 
dixir  neighbors  throughout  the  world  be 
peaceful  contacts. 

Let  me  therefore  convey  again  my  good 
wishes  and  slncerest  congratulations  to  all 
the  scores  of  folks,  known  and  unknown, 
who  have  contributed  to  the  milestone  and 
to  the  historic  occasion  which  you  and  I 
gladly  celebrate  today. 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  May  13,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Greater  New  York  Hos- 
pital Association  on  the  knotty  problem 
of  medical  care  and  the  role  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  medical  care.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

HxALTH  Problems 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  for  me 
to  be  here  tonight  at  this  great  gather- 
ing— I  might  even  say  at  this  triumphal 
gathering  of  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital 
Association.  I  use  the  words,  "triumphal 
gathering'"  because  this  association  at  this 
annual  dinner  can  look  back  at  a  year  and 
at  many  years  cf  notable  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
our  time — the  problem  of  bringing  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  people. 

The  Greater  New  York  Hi>spltal  Associa- 
tion, fine  as  It  Is.  has  not  yet  wholly  solved 
this  problem.  But  the  Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association  has  blazed  one  of  the 
paths  which  can  lead  to  a  solution.  And 
when  I  refer  to  the  Greater  New  York  Hospi- 
tal Association.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  97  voluntary  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
the  22  municipal  hospitals  which  are  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  which  in  their 
individual,  as  well  as  In  their  collective  ca- 
pacities have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

As  a  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  take  special  pride  In  the  fact  that  this 
association  numbers  among  Its  members  hos- 
pitals of  every  creed,  and  of  no  creed,  and 
also  in  the  fact  that  these  hospitals  serve 
their  patients  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  or  religion.  Especially  in  the 
light  of  the  debate  that  Is  now  going  on  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  be  In  this  atmosphere  of  non- 
discrimination and  of  equal  access  of  facili- 
ties to  all  our  citizens.  This  atmosphere 
should  be,  but  unhappily  is  not,  the  hall- 
mark of  all  our  Institutions  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Tonight  this  association  has  honored  two 
oustandlng  citizens  of  New  York  who  have 
played  major  parts  in  the  recent  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  hospital  care  in  New 
York.  As  a  New  Yorker.  I.  too.  am  proud  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  Marcus  D.  Ko^el.  commis- 
sioner of  hospitals.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
tribute  to  those  which  he  has  received  here 
tonight. 

And  to  Louis  H,  Pink,  long  my  friend  and 
trusted  associate  In  the  State  service,  who 
is  president  of  the  Associated  Hospital  Serv- 
ive— New  York's  Blue  Cross  plan— I  add  my 
congratulations  on  the  fine  citation  which  he. 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  has  Just  re- 
ceived. His  work  and  that  of  the  Blue 
Cross  planners  In  New  York  have  pointed 
the  way  for  the  voluntary  hospital  prepay- 
ment plans  all  over  the  country. 

The  spectacular  expansion  of  the  Associ- 
ated Hospital  Service  Is  an  achievement  of 
wonder  and  distinction.  In  1935.  the  Asso- 
ciated Hospital  Service  paid  approximately 
$50,000  to  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City  and 
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the  surrounding  area.  In  1949,  Just  14  years 
later,  the  Associated  Hospital  Service  paid 
$42,000  coo  to  the  hospitals  of  New  York.  In 
that  space  of  time  the  enrollment  has  grown 
from  40,000  to  4.2:0.000.  That  hundredfold 
expansion  furnishes  its  own  commentary.  It 
attests  to  both  the  merit  cf  the  service  and 
the  public  need  which  that  service  seeks  so 
ably  to  Oil. 

There  is  another  and  even  more  personal 
reason  for  my  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  being 
here  tonight.  I  am  at  home  In  this  gathering 
of  hospital  officials,  because  for  more  than 
60  years  some  member  of  my  family  has  con- 
tinuously served  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  I  am  proud  also  to 
have  been  active  in  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies,  which  has  given  support 
through  the  years  to  several  member  hos- 
pitals of  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. And  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
throughout  my  public  career,  I  have  always 
taken  the  opportunity  given  me  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  voluntary  agencies  of 
the  three  great  religious  faitlu. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  consider 
these  voluntary  agencies  to  exist  not  by  the 
sufferance  of  Government  but  by  right  and  by 
necessity.  I  consider  that  the  participation 
of  these  agencies  in  health  and  other  welfare 
activities  is  a  right  which  sliould  never  be 
denied  or  curtailed  by  Government  in  any 
present  or  future  program. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  even  think 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  t>eing  opposing  forces  In  any  way. 
They  should  be  considered  as  cooperative 
forces,  engaged  in  a  sort  of  jiartnershlp. 
That  partnership  has  never  t)een  more-  finely 
illustrated  than  in  the  Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  municipal  hospitals  of  New  York 
City  and  the  voluntary  hospitals  has  always 
been  close  and  cordial.  Symbolic  of  that 
partnership  Ir.  Dr.  Kogel's  presence  here  to- 
night as  guest  of  honor. 

Of  course,  the  achievements  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Association  and  of  the  As- 
sociated Hospital  Service  sliould  not  really 
be  measured  by  their  administrative  achieve- 
ments, by  the  size  of  their  membership,  or  by 
their  financial  standing.  Rather  these 
achievements  should  be  measured  by  the 
service  which  they  have  rendered  and  are 
rendering  to  the  people. 

I  am  not  a  medical  statistician  and  need 
not  cite  figures  on  health  and  disease  with 
w  hich  all  of  you  are  much  more  familiar  than 
I.  Yet  there  is  one  figure  which  so  impresses 
me  tliat  I  would  like  to  mention  it.  The 
life  expectancy  of  the  average  citizen  of 
New  York  today  is  nearly  25  years  longer 
than  It  was  a  half  century  ago.  This  is,  in 
part,  a  tribute  to  the  hospitals  of  New  York 
City.  It  Is  also,  of  course,  a  tribute  to  the 
entire  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
contributions  of  the  public  health  and  sani- 
tation services  supplied  by  government.  But 
while  left  expectancy  has  been  Increased  and 
the  availability  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  have  been  greatly 
extended — certainly  in  the  New  York  area — 
the  problem  of  adequate  medical  care  for 
all  our  people  is  still  far  from  being  solved. 
1  know  you  recognize  this  fact.  I  need  not 
labor  It.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  •'some- 
thing must  be  done." 

The  problem  with  which  you  and  I  are 
faced  and  to  which  we  must  honestly  and 
courageously  try  to  find  a  solution  is  the 
problem  of  the  increased  cost  cf  medical 
care  and  the  growing  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  more  and  better  medical  care. 
You  and  I  know  that  this  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  any  single  magic  formula  or 
catch  word.  The  solution  lies  rather  In  a 
number  of  simultaneous  and  consecutive 
approaches  involving  the  medical  profession, 
the  auxiliary  services  of  that  profession, 
research  science,  the  universities,  the  volun- 


tary organizations,  the  hospitals,  ar  '.  finally, 
the  Government  at  all  its  levels. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  been 
assigned — Indeed  I  sought  the  assignment — 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  was  delighted  because  this  committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  all  general  legisla- 
tion affecting  health.  This  is  the  committee 
which  originally  reported  out  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  and  the 
amendments  to  that  act  which  were  passed 
last  year.  This  committee  now  has  pending 
before  It  all  the  major  health  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  which  have  not  yet 
been  approved  or  passed  upon.  That,  it  is 
a  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  duty 
tor  me  to  know  and  to  appreciate  your 
problems  and  the  points  of  view  which  may 
affect  you  and  every  person  in  this  country. 

The  big  question  facing  us  today  is  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  the  affirmative 
interest  of  Government  In  the  health  of  the 
Nation  should  be  expressed.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  an  interest  by  Gov- 
ernment must  be  expressed,  and  must  t>e  ex- 
pressed by  a  broad  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  in  close  association  and 
cooperation  with  the  health  professions  and 
the  voluntary  agencies,  in  a  manner  to  assure 
to  the  people  the  medical  care  which  they 
need  and  which  the  national  interest  re- 
quires that  they  have. 

The  health  of  the  people  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  individual  matter.  Laws 
and  ordinances  in  the  field  of  contagious 
diseases  and  in  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion have  long  been  accepted  as  necessary, 
although  these  laws  and  ordinances  do,  in 
fact,  constitute  a  kind  of  control  over  the 
indlTiduai  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Today  it  Is  beginning  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  the  health  of  the  people  is 
as  much  concern  of  Government  as  their 
education  or  their  working  conditions.  Peo- 
ple in  poor  health  not  only  cease  to  t>e  a 
national  asset,  but  they  become  a  national 
liability.  They  are  consumers  of  the  na- 
tional effort  rather  than  contributors  to  it. 
The  hospitals  and  the  health  professions  con- 
stitute. In  this  sense,  forces  of  conservation 
against  the  erosion  of  the  nation's  man- 
power. 

But  in  this  day  of  world  crisis,  when  the 
survival  of  our  country  and  of  our  civiliza- 
tion depends  upon  the  combined  efforts  of 
every  man  and  woman,  the  diminution  of  the 
national  effort  through  illness  is  a  threat  to 
our  very  existence.  It  is  a  national  concern 
and  properly  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fields  in  which  neither 
the  voluntary  agencies  nor  local  govern- 
ments desire  to  or  can  practicably  operate. 

Of  course,  these  are  generalities  on  which 
most  of  us  will  agree.  Only  the  die-hards 
and  extremists  who  insist  that  any  govern- 
ment participation  in  the  field  of  health 
constitutes  regimentation  will  disagree  with 
what  I  have  said.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  the 
extremists.  They  are  fighting  the  battles 
that  were  lost  a  half  century  ago  but  they 
etu:  do  not  realize  it.  These  protagonists 
of  unreason  are  trying  to  plug  the  dike 
against  tides  that  will  not  be  stayed.  They 
are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  dikes  which 
they  seek  to  save  have  long  ago  beeu  inun- 
dated and  submerged.  The^e  men  do  not 
even  acknowledge  the  remarkable  success 
your  own  association  has  achieved  through 
the  close  partnership  of  government  and 
voluntary  hospitals. 

No,  I  am  addressing  myself  tonight  to  men 
cf  fair  and  inquiring  mind  who  are  search- 
ing, as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are.  for  real 
solutions  to  real  problems.  L  myself,  have 
no  ready-made  solution.  I  am  aware  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  confront  us.  But 
I  insist  that  the  problem  of  telnging  ade- 
quate medical  care  to  the  people  must  be 
solved.     If  we  continue  to  say  merely  that 


this  problem  cannot  be  solved — If  we  say 
that  the  present  levels  of  medical  care,  be- 
cause they  are  higher  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  high  enough,  then  we 
will  be  paving  the  way  for  measures  which 
may  be  neither  right  nor  reasonable,  but 
which  will  be  Impressed  upon  the  medical 
pn-ofession  by  the  force  of  an  outraged  publio 
opinion. 

I  am  searching  for  a  solution,  my  friends, 
which  will  represent  the  best  thoughts  of 
courageous  and  unbiased  minds,  including 
the  minds  of  forward-looking  members  of 
your  profession  and  of  the  health  profes- 
sions generally. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  undertaking  I  and 
others  of  us  who  are  searching  for  a  solu- 
tion will  have  the  unstinted  cooperation  of 
all  those  connected  with  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital administration.  I  am  aware  that  hos- 
pital groups  have  been  leaders  among  the 
health  professions  in  supporting  construc- 
tive health  legislation. 

The  great  voluntary  hospitals  of  this  coun- 
try gave  the  necessary  impetus  to  the  BItie 
Cross  plans  at  a  time  when  those  who  are 
now  opposed  to  any  form  of  Government 
assistance  were  saying  that  the  Blue  Cross 
plans  were  socialistic  and  were  actuarially 
unsound  and  Impractical. 

I  cotild  cite  other  instances  of  progressive 
health  plans  tmd  measures  which  have  been 
and  are  being  supported  by  the  hospital  au- 
thorities of  the  Nation.  The  hospital  au- 
thorities are  as  conscious  as  any  group  in  our 
population  of  the  need  for  Government  pttf- 
tlcipiation  In  a  proper  and  sensible  way  In 
the  solution  of  our  national  health  prob- 
lems. The  hospitals  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  medical  costs  are  rising  in  a  steady 
spiral.  How  to  meet  these  costs  and  bow  to 
add  constantly  and  progressively  to  th« 
quality  of  medical  care  while  making  medi- 
cal care  increasingly  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ple is  your  constant  concern,  and  it  Is  the 
core  of  the  problem  that  faces  us  all. 

Let  me  say  at  this  pdnt,  before  I  go  any 
further — and  I  hope  I  can  make  myself  per- 
fectly clear  on  this — that  I  do  not  now,  and 
never  have,  and  never  will,  favor  any  solu- 
tion which  involves  socialization  of  our  hos- 
pitals. I  am  opposed,  and  always  have  been 
opposed,  to  any  move  that  would  involve 
Government  control  of  our  great  and  free 
system  of  voltmtary  hospitals.  I  am  op- 
posed, and  always  have  been  opposed,  to  any 
proposal  that  would  place  doctors,  nurses, 
or  hospital  employees  tinder  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  make  them  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
opposed,  and  always  have  been  opposed,  to 
the  regimentation  of  medical  personnel.  I 
hope  that  this  statement  is  flat  enough  and 
simple  enough  for  even  the  extremists  to 
understand. 

But  I  do  favor  and  do  advocate  proposals 
for  Government  assistance  to  medical  and 
nursing  education  as  well  as  for  scientific 
research. 

I  do  favor  Government  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  establishment  of  health 
centers  and  clinical  facilities. 

I  do  favor  Government  aid  for  the  recon- 
struction and  replacement  of  obsolete  hos- 
pital buildings  in  urban  areas.  I  also  favor 
as  an  Immediate  measure  Government  con- 
tributions through  grants-in-aid  to  States 
for  out-patient  services. 

I  do  favor  more  Government  participation 
in  these  hospitalization  fields  in  which  the 
voluntary  hospitals  have  generally  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  Government  participa- 
tion, such  as  mental  disease  and  hygiene, 
tuberculosis,  and  similar  ailments. 

I  do  favor  Government  leadership  and 
grants-in-aid  for  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped. 

I  do  favor  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities  la  the 
tield  of  public  healih  and  sanitation. 
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I  do  favor  »rd  adroeate  th«  expansion  of 
tb«  mat^mai  .nd  cbUd  teaJth  aoid  crtppl«<t 
cbildroT  .'•  •cTims  start«|  VMlcr  the  Social 
Sec'jT.;  Ao:  profranM  whMi  I  and  others 
are  fighftnt  to  txr^.'iden  In  tto*  aoelal-secu- 
nty  amecdmenu  now  bem«  conaklered  by 
the  Senate. 

In  2  :t.w  veeka  or  leaa  U»  Snute  will 
ta^  up  a  series  of  amen<lnMafi  to  tte  Social 
Sectirtty  Act.  These  aawBdoMnta  deal, 
amoug  ether  things,  vitli  aodai  aecurity 
(or  teipttal  «nploy«M.  ucd  wltia  tb*  chUd 
and  ■■■■iiMl  t»it  proframa.  Tbesa  are 
profraoM  In  vhieli  you  have  a  deep  interest. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  adding  my  voice 
Tery  rscenUy  in  protest  against  a  provision 
t— MU—ij  ■^mHaU  bf  tiM  Senate  Finance 

effectively 
of  lKM|lttals  controlled  by 
fttJona  ftOB  being  covered 
fey  Mdal  wnMlty.  That  ttacMon  has  been 
bM^y  raaeimted.  and  aKboagh  the  pro- 
vision as  It  now  stands  In  the  Senate  bUl  la 
not  entirely  aattafactory  to  me.  it  is  a  sult- 
aMa  teats  for  eompronuse  in  the  House- 
Confcrtnee  which  will  follow  the 
of  the  pending  amendments. 
This  iM  a  BHitMr  vhieh  you  should  watch 
and  in  wUeh  yon  ahonld  express  your  In- 
tmmt.  Tou  should  also  follow  the  other 
pvQVtnons  of  the  social-security  amend- 
OMBta  which  I  have  mentioned.  These  pro- 
vMoaa  arc  vital  to  tte  health  professions 
aatf  to  tba  taaalth  of  tba  Ifauon. 

Bat  these  ar«  all  tangential  approaches 
to  the  central  problem — the  problem  of 
•VMI-^ay  MMdleal  care  for  the  great  bulk 
at  oar  po^mlatlon — for  that  great  mass  of 
people  who  are  neither  wealthy  nor  indigent. 
These  latter  two  classes  are  the  only  ones 
to  whom  all  necessary  medical  care  is  now 
avallaole 

True,  there  are  available  to  the  general 
pubUc  in  mr.st  areas  of  the  country  not  only 
hospital  Insurance  plans,  but  medical  pre- 
fM^aent  plans  But  all  these  plans — and  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  being 
critical  but  merely  factual — are  Inadequate 
in  an  abaoittte  striae.  They  axe  not  the  final 
hospital  insurance  plans  pro- 
amij  limited  lemce.  Most  medical  in- 
pUlia  are  likewise  limited  and  cover 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 
Finally,  there  are  considerable  areas  In  the 
KaUon  where  medical  prepayment  plans  are 
tapractical  and  where  even  hospital  insur- 
ance systems  do  not  reach. 

9or  these  reaaons  and  others.  I  am  con- 
vtaaad  that  the  public  interest  demands 
further  Government  participation  In  the 
national  health  effort  I  think  that  such  a 
development  Is  inevitable.  I  hope  that  it 
will  take  place  In  an  Intelligent  manner,  in  a 
consTiictive  manner,  and  in  a  cooperative 
manner,  with  wudom  and  with  understand- 
ing. That  Is  as  much  up  tu  you  as  it  is  up  to 
(ownmcnt. 

■•cently  I  read  some  very  fine  and 
thoughtful  words  on  this  subject  by  the  re- 
nowned Dr  C  K.  A.  Wlnalow.  professor 
emeritus.  Tale  School  of  Medicine,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  of  January  1950.  Professor  Wlnslow 
aski^: 

"Is  ;:  net  poasible  that  politics  and  polem- 
ics ai.d  paid  propaganda  nuiy  be  laid  aside 
and  that  the  statesmanship  cf  competent  ex- 
perts may  establish  a  sound  policy  of  di- 
rected gradualism  leadinif  to  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  this  most  urgent  problem  of  mldcen- 
rory  public  health?" 

This  Is  A  question  full  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom I  trust  and  hope  that  the  healrh  pro- 
fession will  take  It  to  heart.  Certainly  the 
BMchanlcs  of  this  problem  can  be  worked  out 
tf  we  have  the  will  and  the  ingenuity  Th(»« 
mechanics  need  not  and  must  not  involve 
socuiization  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the 
medical    profession 

It    wiU    not    be    easy   to   determine    these 
Id  even  icaa  easy  tu  t*m.u  agree- 


ment upon  them.  It  will  require  the  closest 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  health  professions. 
I  call  upon  jcu  assembled  here  tonight  to 
give  your  most  urgent  attention  to  a  real 
effort  to  solve  this  problem  and  to  reach 
Um  broad  agmment  that  is  necessary  both 
aaoag  yourwivaa  and  with  the  lawmakers  in 
government. 

I  might  tell  you  that  I  have  been  meeting 
With  various  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
medical  profession  on  this  subject.  I  have  a 
deep  interest  In  arriving  at  some  solution 
which  will  meet  the  criteria  I  have  outlined. 
There  is  still  time  for  such  a  solution. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  there  are  very 
many  among  you  who  are  working  and  de- 
voting all  your  energies  and  thoughts  to  a 
solution.  I  offer  my  own  help  and  coopera- 
tion in  this  direction.  I  urge  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command  that  you  proceed  in 
this  task  with  an  unflinching  determina- 
tion to  persist  in  it  until  success  crowns  your 
efforts.  Neither  you  nor  I  dare  fail  in  this 
undertaking. 


The  Railway  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  FORREST  C  DONNELL 

OF   MLSSOCm 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  IS  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  •,  7950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  at  thLs  time  to  request 
unanimous  consent  for  in.'^ertion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  of  numerous  ar- 
ticle.s.  and  .so  forth,  which  have  to  do 
generally  with  the  railway  strike  and  the 
nef d  for  additional  legislation. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  ticker  tape  of  this  morning,  of  9:45 
a  m  .  and  al.so  the  ticker  tape  of  10:30 
a.  m.  of  this  morning,  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  railway  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dis- 
patche.swere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHif-ACO— Mediators  said  today  that 
stripped-down  negotiatlna;  teams  were  mak- 
ing definite  progress  toward  settling  the 
strike  of  locomotive  firemen. 

Three  railroad  negotiators  and  three  rep- 
resenting the  brotherhood  of  locomotive  fire- 
men and  enginemen  worked  for  5  hours 
yeaterday  on  a  package  proposal,  and  a  rail- 
road spokesman  said  he  presumed  the  talks 
would  be  resumed  today 

Francis  A.  ONeill.  Jr.  chairman  of  the 
National  Railway  Mediation  Board,  reported 
that  definitely  some  progress  was  made. 

But  the  firemen  extended  their  walk -out 
to  five  more  divisions  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road, one  of  the  five  roads  hit  by  the  8-day- 
old  strike. 

At  Detroit,  police  posted  a  24- hour  anti- 
sabotage  wn-.ch  on  three  bridges  over  the 
Michigan  Central  tracks  between  the  rail- 
road's terminal  and  the  Detroit  river  tunnel. 
The  watch  was  established  after  rocks  were 
hurled  at  Michigan  Central  trains  arriving 
from  Canada,  police  said. 

The  talks  were  curtained  In  secrecy,  and 
both  mediators  and  negotiators  were  reticent 
to  talk  about  the  nature  of  the  progress 
being  made. 

But  It  waa  learned  that  the  disputants 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  submit  the 
union  s  chief  demand,  employment  of  an  ad- 


ditional    fireman    en     multiple-unit    Diesel 
loc<'motlves.  to  arbitration. 

Still  at  issue,  apparently,  was  a  union  de- 
mand for  a  fireman  on  small  DleseU  used  In 
yard  switching.  Currently  the  small  engine* 
operate  only  with  an  engineer. 

H^RRisBfRG  Pa..— The  strike-crippled  Penn- 
sylvania RailrcaiL  acting  while  plcketa 
marched  at  railrottXkvards  here,  stepped  up 
the  movement  of  lr*-*^lght  trains  to  tha 
west  today. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Bnj^lnemen,  set 
up  picket  lines  to  protest  the  operation  of 
trains  to  the  west  and  north  from  this  rail 
crossroads  and  to  try  to  halt  the  railroad's 
operations  to  the  east  and  south. 

But  the  road  continued  to  move  out 
freights  to  the  west  and  kept  Its  eastern 
freight  and  passenger  lines  operating  oa 
schedule. 

It  declined  to  say  who  was  operating  the 
trains. 

A  Pennsylvania  Railroad  spokesman  said 
he  could  not  estimate  how  many  trains  the 
railroad  will  send  west  today,  but  he  said 
the  number  will  be  greater  than  the  42 
freights  moved  yesterday  Normally,  the 
road  sends  out  1.500  freights  a  day  on  Ita 
strike -affected  lines  north  and  west  of  Har- 
ris burg. 

He  emphasized  that  the  road  Is  not  ac- 
cepting any  new  shipments,  but  is  moving 
perishables  and  other  goods  stranded  when 
the  strike  became  effective  last  Wednesday 
morning. 

The  Penns:'lvanla  Railroad  freights  were 
running  in  the  area  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  north  by  Buf- 
falo, and  by  Harrlsburg  on  the  east. 


Railway  Act  No  Longer  Model  for 
Labor  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF    MIS.-CUHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LT^ITED  STATE3 

Monday,  May  15  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Railway  Act  No  Longer  Model 
for  Labor  Laws — Recurring  Failures  To 
End  Disputes  Brings  Demands  for  Revi- 
sion." by  Louis  Stark,  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  May  14.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Railway  Act  No  Lonceb  Model  for  Laboh 
Laws— Recitrring  Faildrks  To  End  Dis- 
putes Bring  Demands  roa  Revision 

( By  Louis  Stark ) 

W.\sHiNOTOit,  May  13.— The  strike  of  rail- 
road firemen  and  enginemen  this  week 
ftx:used  attention  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  coincided  with  con- 
greaalonal  hearings  designed  to  amend  Ihla 
law  so  as  to  make  It  strlkeproof. 

The  law  dealing  with  disputes  In  the  rail- 
way Industry  does  not  compel  arbitration 
but  comes  so  close  to  it  that  It  is  considered  A 
quasi  compulsory  arbitration  statute.  Yet  a 
dispute  such  as  the  current  one  affecting  a 
demand  for  an  additional  fireman  In  multiple 
EWesel  units  may  run  through  the  lengthy 
processes  of  the  law  and  result  finally  in  a 
strike. 
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All  that  the  law  does  Is  to  set  up  a  series 
of  steps  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  settle- 
ment. If  the  parties  cannot  agree  in  direct 
bargaining  the  National  i  Railway  i  Mediation 
Board  seeks  a  settlement.  If  mediation  falls 
the  Board  proposes  that  the  parties  agree  t> 
arbitrate  and  accept  the  decision  as  blnd.ing. 

UP  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Either  side  may  refuse.  In  that  event  tha 
next  step  is  usually  up  to  the  union.  If  It 
threatens  a  strike  and  this  threat  Is  con- 
sidered serious,  the  President  may  name  an 
emergency  or  fact-finding  bjard.  But  the 
emergency  board  has  no  power  to  arbitrate. 
It  must  merely  recommend.  However,  public 
pressure  is  relied  upon  in  crucial  cases  to 
compel  acceptance  of  recommendations  made 
by  presidential  boards. 

During  the  war  gi^ps  In  the  handling  of 
railroad  labor  cases  were  o;)ened  up  when 
Presicteut  Roosevelt  Intervened  to  modify 
fact-finding  board  recommendations.  At  the 
same  time  the  recommendations  of  several 
such  boards  were  set  aside  or  modified  by 
Wage  Stabilization  Directors  James  F.  Byrnes 
and  Fred  M.  Vinson,  who  succeeded  him. 

Presidential  intervention  was  resorted  to 
In  order  to  get  around  the  wage-stabilization 
policy.  Messrs.  Byrnes  and  Vinson,  how- 
ever, over-ruled  fact-finding  boards  in  order 
to  make  their  findings,  as  they  interpreted 
them,  conform  to  the  national  wage-stabili- 
zation policy. 

The  unions,  naturally,  applauded  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  action  since  it  was  in  their  favor 
but  frowned  on  those  of  his  economic  stabi- 
lizers because  their  acts  meant  wage  awards 
lower  than  those  proposed  by  the  fact- 
finding   boards. 

In  June  1943,  Mr.  Vinson  vetoed  a  wage 
Increase  of  8  cents  an  hour  for  1.100.000 
nonoperatlng  rail  men  under  the  "hold  the 
line"  order  of  April  1943.  He  argued  that  it 
was  against  the  national  w.ige  policy.  The 
unions  insisted  that  It  was  for  the  President 
to  make  that  decision  because  the  wage 
stabilizer  could  not  set  aside  a  ruling  made 
under    the    Railway    Labor   Act. 

CARRIZB3'    VIEWPOINT 

The  National  Mediation  Board  was  ordered 
by  Mr.  Vinson  to  reconvene  the  emergency 
board  which  had  made  the  8  cents  award. 
The  mediation  board  said  that  only  the 
President  could  do  so.  For  some  undis- 
closed reason  the  President  did  not  recon- 
vene the  fact-finding  board.  Instead,  lie 
created  a  second  such  board.  This  one  car- 
ried out  Mr.  Vinson's  directive  and  recom- 
mended a  wace  increase  of  4  to  10  cents  an 
hour.     This  Mr.  Vinson  approved. 

At  the  time  of  these  incidents  It  was 
predicted  In  some  quarters  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  railway  labor  prob- 
lem might  result  in  the  act's  becoming  a 
war  casualty. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  last  war  few 
cases  went  to  Presidential  boards.  But  since 
1941  the  unions  have  been  restive  and  have 
pressed  wage  demands  militantly.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  seme  disputes  have  gone 
to  strikes  becauFe  unions  have  refused  to 
abide  by  recommendations  of  the  emergency 
boards. 

The  tally  of  such  refusals  kept  by  the 
carriers  is  that  since  1941  the  unions  have 
rejected  the  findings  of  seven  fact-finding 
boards  In  whole  and  one  in  part.  The  union 
argument  is  that  the  law  does  not  compel 
acceptance  so  they  withhold  complete  ap- 
proval but  use  the  proposals  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  and  settlement. 

'^nquestlonably.  in  many  cases  In  recent 
years  the  fact-finding  procedure  has  been 
used  In  compnratively  trivial  cases.  In 
other  cases  these  boards  have  been  set  up 
to  adjust  matters  which  should  never  have 
gone  to  them  because  other  machinery  exists 
for  handling  such  disputes. 

For  example,  once  contracts  are  made  be- 
tween unions  and  carriers,  disputes  arising 
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under  these  agreements  go  to  what  Is  known 
as  an  adjustment  board.  There  are  four  such 
boards,  each  specializing  in  cases  affecting 
certain  crafts. 

FOR   DISPtJTES   AFTER  CONTRACT 

The  law  contemplates  that  decisions  in  dis- 
putes over  the  Interpretation  of  agreements 
referred  to  the  adjustments  boards  shall  be 
binding.  And  that  means  there  shall  be  no 
strikes.  The  theory  is  simple.  If  a  contract 
Is  really  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  and 
if  machinery  exists  to  Interpret  grievances 
that  arise  while  the  contract  is  in  force  then, 
too,  it  stands  to  reason  that  neither  of  the 
parties  shall  resort  to  strike  or  lock-out  over 
disputes  of  this  nature. 

And  yet  In  the  last  few  years  the  unions 
have  IncrMlungly  resorted  to  strikes  or 
threats  cf  strikes  to  support  the  type  of 
grievance  wnich  is  normally  referrable  to 
adjustment  boards.  Why  dees  this  happen? 
The  train  and  engine  service  unions  com- 
plain that  Division  No.  1,  which  adjusts  their 
disputes  under  existing  contracts,  is  too  slow, 
that  the  board  has  a  large  backlog  of  cases. 

Therefore,  the  unions  whose  cases  go  to 
the  first  division  now  bypass  this  machinery. 
The  law  says  that  the  parties  may  submit 
these  relatively  minor  disputes  to  the  adjust- 
ment board. 

The  unions  interpret  It  to  mean  that  they 
need  not  do  so.  They  then  set  a  strike  date 
in  order  to  create  an  emergency.  Despite  the 
relatively  minor  nature  of  many  of  these  dis- 
putes the  President  names  an  emergency 
board  to  consider  them  when  these  top-level 
boards  have  always  been  intended  only  for 
tlie  most  pressing  disputes. 

The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand.  Insist 
that  if  a  union  refuses  to  submit  grievances 
that  arise  out  of  the  contract  to  the  Beard  set 
up  to  adjust  these  disputes,  then  it  cannot. 
In  all  good  conscience,  resort  to  a  strike. 

Both  railway  management  and  employees' 
brotherhoods  have  -In  the  past  shied  away 
from  making  the  findings  of  emergency 
boards  binding.  However,  management  has 
now  come  face  to  face  with  an  important 
decision  as  a  result  of  the  current  firemen's 
strike.  This  week  outstanding  railroad  op- 
erating chieftains  told  a  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Ccmmittee  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  amending  tlie  law  to  make  reports 
of  fact-finding  boards  final  and  binding. 
They  supported  a  bill  to  this  effect  offered 
by  Senator  Forsest  C.  Donnell.  Republican, 
01  Missouri. 

PRICE  FOR   NO-STBIKE  BAN 

But  Senator  Donnelx's  bill  goes  even  fur- 
ther. He  would  have  every  dispute  which 
the  National  Mediation  Board  is  unable  to 
settle  turned  over  to  a  Presidential  emer- 
gency board.  That  would  m.ean  creating 
thousands  of  such  boards.  The  door  would 
be  opened  to  the  diversion  of  many  minor 
disputes  to  these  beards. 

This  is  the  price  the  Missouri  Senator  Is 
willing  to  pay  for  his  no-strike  objectives  on 
the  railroads. 

His  proposal  may  well  turn  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  many  interunlon  disputes. 
At  present  the  National  Mediation  Board 
tal:es  the  view  that  jurisdiction  squabbles 
among  unions  are  a  matter  of  Internal  house- 
keeping among  these  organizations. 

Some  opinion  in  Congress  favors  removing 
the  exemption  of  railway  workers  from  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
This  would  permit  an  80-day  injunction 
when  a  strike  is  threatened. 

Labor  in  other  fields  Is  eyeing  the  move  to 
ban  strikes  on  the  railroads  with  interest. 
It  is  concerned  lest  such  a  drastic  step  might 
spread  to  other  essential  Industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  ad- 
Justing  disputes  that  grow  out  of  contract 
appears  to  be  spreading  so  rapidly  that  thia 
phase  of  the  Donnell  proposal  Is  unlikely  to 
have  any  effect  on  unions  and  industries 
•Isewhere. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF   MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Rail  Walkout  Hits  Union  Pacific 
Line;  United  States  Parleys  Begun," 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rail  WALKCtrr  Hrrs  Union  Pacific  Line; 
United  States  Parleys  Begun — Five  Big 
RoAOS  Abe  Involved  in  Fourth  Dat  07 
Walkout — Rise  in  Jobless  Expected — 
Series  cf  T.\lks  Slated — Issues  Were 
Discussed  Fully.  Federal  Mediator  D«- 
CLARES  After  4-Hcuh  Meeting 

(By  George  Eckel) 

Chic.«.go.  May  13 — The  National  Railway 
Mediation  Board  held  the  first  of  a  series  of 
conferences  today  In  an  effort  to  settle  the 
4-day-old  railroad  strike  that  now  affects 
five  big  roads  and  has  thrown  200,000  men 
out  of  work. 

Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Board  Chairman,  an- 
nounced at  4  p.  m.  that  the  Board  had  held 
"an  inlormal  joint  conference  of  the  parties" 
but  "the  case  is  not  settled."  He  said  the 
conference  had  lasted  4  hours. 

"A  full  and  frank  discussion  of  all  the 
issues  took  place."  he  want  on.  "The  parties 
have  now  returned  to  their  headquarters  and 
are  discussing  the  issues  with  their  folks. 
This  announcement  is  made  to  let  the  public 
know  we  are  working  on  the  case. " 

Both  parties  conferred  with  the  Mediation 
Board  again  tonight.  There  was  some  reason 
to  believe  President  Truman's  Impending 
visit  might  be  speeding  the  machinery. 

Mr.  ONeill  said  that  additional  confer- 
ences would  be  held  in  Chicago,  either  Joint 
or  separate,  but  that  no  dates  had  been  flzed. 

Asked  if  the  strike  was  any  nearer  settle- 
ment because  of  todays  conference,  he  first 
saw.  "No  comment."  then  added: 

"We  said  yesterday  It  was  deadlocked.  All 
we  can  say  now  is  the  case  is  not  settled." 

"Were  any  new  proposals  put  forward  to- 
day?" he  was  asked. 

"No  comment,"  he    replied. 

"How  has  the  situation  changed?" 

"No  comment." 

Mr.  ONeill  declined  to  Identify  those  at 
the  conference  except  to  say  they  Included 
representatives  of  both  parties. 

the  union  P.'.CIFIC  ijtvolved 

The  day's  strike  developments  included 
two  moves  by  the  striking  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  to  bol- 
ster its  position.  One  was  at  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  and  the  other  in  California,  where  the 
Union  Pacific,  hitherto  not  involved,  waa 
affected.  The  union  embargoed  a  100-mile 
section  of  the  Union  Pacific  trackage. 

The  other  struck  roads  are  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  Southern. 

Meanwhile,  unemployment  resulting  from 
the  walkout  hovered  around  the  200,000 
mark,  with  nonstriklng  railroad  employesa 
accounting  for  perhaps  three-quarters  of  tba 
totaL  No  large  increase  in  layoffs  waa  re- 
ported today,  but  the  total  appsared  due  for 
substantial  Increases  shortly  if  the  strike  waa 
prolonged. 
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The  Pennsylvania  and  the  S>:utb«'n  roads, 
however,  ani.our.r-d  »ub«iAnuai  ir:cr««s««  oX 
•emce  In  the  strike  ar«a. 

In  KncxTtUe  Tenn  .  ;hre«  nritchmen  of 
the  S<iu:h>rn  Railwar  were  charj:f<l  wuh 
having  flred  on  frev^hi  trains  Thursday 
nl/ht.  allght'.T  wounding  on«  trainman 
acting  as  firem&n.  Arrested  last  night,  they 
wer*  reported  to  hsTc  sifned  ctstemenu  ad- 
mitting the  shooting. 

DUtrtct  Attorney  General  Hal  H.  Oements. 
Jr  .  filed  shooting  char«:e«  against  Charles 
Anderson  Wation.  R  14  Norman,  and  Paul 
B.'a:Jtett-  Tl-ey  were  arrested  last  nJght  in 
aa  ftutorr.cblle  In  which  two  Japanese  rifles 
and  a  J3  c&liher  rttW.  and  ammunition  were 
foa&d.  Their  tal— iimts  reportedly  said 
that  one  at  ttiem  did  the  atKWtlng.  in  which 
two  Southern  Railway  Dtesels  pullinf 
freight  were  ambushed. 

The  strike  was  called  at  6  o'clock  Wed- 
nesday morning  aguinst  the  New  Tork  Cen- 
tral m-est  of  Buffalo,  the  Pennsylvania  west 
and  north  of  Hamsburg.  and  the  lines  of 
tiM  Atcheson.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Soputhem  Railway.  Called  out  were  18,000 
firemen. 

At  Issiie  is  the  flremcn's  demand  for  a 
•econd  ftremar.  aboard  multiple-unit  Diesel 
locomotlTcs.  Two  presidential  fact-finding 
boards  ba^e  declared  the  demand  to  be  with- 
out awnt 

Th«  Union  Pacific  was  involved  In  the 
strike  by  the  union's  announcement  here 
today  that  firemen  wou!d  not  take  U.  P. 
trains  over  100  miles  of  track  beiween 
Da«i:ett  and  San  Bernardino.  Calif.  This 
tracka^,  it  said,  belongs  to  the  Santa  Fe. 
This  proTision  was  to  go  Into  eSect  at  0 
c  clc-ck.  ParifSc  standard  time,  tonight. 
This  track  is  on  the  U.  P.  route  between 
Ogden.  Utah,  and  Loe  Angeles. 

>X£iCHTS  TO  BI   REaorTTO 

UP  oOcials  here  and  in  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
said  that  freis(ht  trains  would  be  rerouted 
o>-er  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  but  that 
some  paaeen^er  service  would  t>e  canceled. 
The  Los  Aneeles  Limited  and  C.ty  of 
Lus  Aniceles  left  here  today,  with  supervisory 
employees  scheauled  to  take  over  as  firemen 
on  the  struck  trackage  But  Los  Angeles  cars 
of  the  tran^conitnentai  Gold  Coast  will  be 
dropped,  it  was  announced. 

At  Harrisburg,  Pa  ,  picketing  was  begun 
against  Pennsylvania  Railroad  traffic  east 
and  south  of  the  city,  an  area  previously 
unaffected.  The  road  said  service  had  not 
been  affected  thereby. 

D  6.  Hemck.  a  local  official  of  the  brother- 
hood, aald  that  the  Pennsylvania  had  vio- 
lated a  promise  not  to  operate  trains  west 
or  north  of  Harrisburg. 

The  picketing  arrangement  Is  desl^cned 
solely  tc  prevent  crews  taking  tralna  at 
Harrisburg  for  runs  ea^t  or  south,  accord- 
ing to  a  union  spokesman  here.  A  crew  as- 
signed to  a  train  at  Philadelphia  could  trlng 
It  into  Harrisburg  and  take  it  back  again 
without  crossing  picket  lines,  provided  the 
crew  did  not  leave  the  train  while  in  Harris- 
burg. 

Replying  to  the  union,  the  Pennsylvania 
said  that  the  union  might  have  regarded  as 
a  "neutrality  agreement"  a  public  statement 
by  Walter  S  Franklin,  president  of  the  Une. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  This  state- 
ment, according  to  the  railroad,  was  that  if 
the  strike  were  prolonged,  it  would  probably 
be  myressary  to  lay  off  a  lot  of  people  and 
■top  all  trains. 

At  Spartans*jurg.  S  C,  the  Southern  llall- 
way  said  it  was  recalling  Monday  4<J0  of  750 
emploj-ees  in  construction  and  maintenance 
■hops.  It  was  also  announced  that  fnlght 
•ervtce  In  the  area  was  "nearly  normal"  and 
that  six  of  twenty  passergtr  trains  nomally 
•ervln?  Sjjartansbur^.  on  the  main  Washing- 
ton-Atlanta line,  were  back  in  service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATl  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mor.day.  May  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29'>.  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  tuith  the  consent  granted  to 
me  during  the  course  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. I  present  herewith  for  printing  in 
the  Appendix  the  speech  delivered  over 
the  radio  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HiLLl  on  April  12.  1950,  and  the 
speech  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
on  April  17.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spetch  bt  Hon   Listiii  Hn.L   or  Alabama. 

MONTOOMEHT,  ALA..  AnfL  12.  1950 

ALABAMA'S  rUTLUE  LIES  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

PAHTT 

My  friends,  the  people  of  Alabama  face  a 
most  Important  decision.  Will  Alabama  stay 
In  the  Democratic  Party  cr  will  Alabama 
waste  her  strength  and  Influence  by  walking 
Into  a  Dlxiecrat  splinter  party? 

This  Is  a  decision  of  such  importance  to 
all  of  us  that  I  cannot,  as  your  Senator,  sit 
silent  In  Wa.«(hlngton  while  the  question  U 
being  determined. 

It  is  my  duty  to  you,  the  people  I  serve, 
to  speak  out  and  tell  you  that  I  am  convinced 
the  interests  of  Alabama  and  the  future  of 
her  people  lie  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

"I  am  a  States'  rights  Democrat.  I  have 
fought  the  battle  of  States'  rights.  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  I  tell  you  It  is  the  power  and 
Influence  of  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
that  has  made  possible  the  defeat  of  FEPC 
and  the  other  so-called  clvll-rights  bills, 
they  hold  this  power  and  Influence  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  antl-poU-tax  bill  Is  bottled  up  today  In 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Senator  John  C.  STtNNis.  of  Mlssl.ssippl. 
is  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
If  he  were  a  member  of  a  Dlxiecrat  splinter 
parry  he  could  not  be  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee.  He  could 
have  little  infiuence  in  the  fight  against  the 
clvll-righU  bills. 

The  general  civil-rights  bill  Is  bottled  up 
today  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Senator  Jim  Eastland 
of  Mississippi  is  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee because  of  his  memljershlp  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  If  we  were  not  a  Demo- 
crat he  could  not  be  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  hold  a  place  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  led  the  fight  in  the  committee  against  the 
FEPC  bill,  and  the  committee  adopted  the 
bill  like  a  foundling  on  the  Senate's  door- 
step— without  a  word  in  its  favor. 

If  our  group  of  southern  Senators  is  to 
continue  to  defeat  these  clvil-rlghts  bills. 
we  must  keep  the  power  and  influence  we 
hold  as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  know  the  Republican  history  of  the 
clvll-rights  bills.  When  the  people  of  the 
Second  Alabama  District  first  sent  me  to 
Congress  some  25  years  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  engaged  in  a  flght  over 
the  tntil>-nchlng  bill  It  was  a  Republican 
bill.  Just  as  the  antllynchlng  bill  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  today  Is  a  Republican 
bill.  Introduced  by  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Btr.  PtacusoN. 


The  Republican  Party  brought  the  civil- 
rights  bills  into  being  and  today  the  Rspub- 
llcan  leader  in  the  House  and  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate  proclaim  the  Republican 
Party's  solemn  commitment  to  these  bills. 

You  and  I  remember  the  days  of  the  Re- 
publicans— the  bitter  days  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration— when  cotton  was  selling  for 
5  cents  a  pound;  banks  were  failing  one  after 
another  and  the  life  savings  of  our  people 
were  wiped  out;  businesses  went  bankrupt 
and  farms  and  homes  were  lost;  thousands  of 
men  and  women  walked  the  streets  locking 
for  Jobs  and  entire  families  knew  hunger  and 
misery. 

We  saw  the  Democratic  Party  change  all 
this  and  save  our  free-enterprise  system. 

You  and  I  know  what  the  performance  of 
the  Democratic  Party  has  meant  to  us  in 
Alabama — 

More  Jobs  than  ever  before  in  Alabama's 
history.  Payrolls  and  profits  for  Alabama's 
people  last  year  at  the  high  water  mark  of 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Business, 
small  and  large,  has  prospered  as  never  be- 
fore. The  savings  of  every  Alabama  depos- 
itor are  protected  by  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. Alabama's  businessmen  know  a  new 
freedom  for  their  enterprise  under  my 
amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  re- 
moving freight  rate  discriminations. 

Our  farmers  have  prospered  through  sup- 
port prices,  farm  credit,  crop  Insurance,  soil 
conservation,  rural  electricity,  rural  tele- 
phones, farm  housing,  and  reduced  tenancy. 
The  income  of  our  farmers  Is  six  times  their 
income  under  the  Hoover  administration  and 
they  and  their  families  know  a  new  way  of 
life. 

Our  Industrial  workers  have  won  Jobs,  col- 
lective bargaining,  decent  hotirs.  and  mini- 
mum wages. 

The  county  poorhcuse  of  the  Hoover  days 
Is  gone  and  our  people  have  social  security. 
Our  old  people  are  protected  against  hardship 
and  the  workers  are  protected  against  unem- 
ployment. Dependent  children  and  needy 
mothers  are  cared  for,  and  crippled  children 
and  the  blind  are  given  care  and  training. 

Tliere  Is  TVA  with  its  benefits  for  all  Ala- 
bama, created  by  the  act  I  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  TVA  power  serves 
farm  and  factory  and  city.  And  with  TVA 
the  Income  of  the  people  of  the  valley  has 
increased  more  than  the  Income  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

There  are  the  thousands  of  new  home* 
and  apartments  for  .Alabama's  families. 

There  is  the  GI  bil'  of  rights  which  gives 
education  and  Job  training,  and  farm  and 
home  and  business  opportunity  to  our  vet- 
erans. 

Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Alabama  la 
building  hospitals  and  health  centers.  By 
next  January  mure  than  60  Alabama  cities 
and  communities  will  have  their  own  hos- 
pitals and  health  centers  completed  or  under 
construction. 

We  see  new  school  houses,  hvmdreds  of 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  in  every  Ala- 
bama county,  airports,  city  halls  and  vast 
public  works.  Our  children  be  leflt  from 
school  lunches  and  vocational  eduiation.  In 
the  Senate  we  have  'wlce  passed  the  Federal- 
aid -to-cducation  bill.  As  an  author  of  the 
bill  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  follow  the  Sen- 
ate's good  example  and  the  bill  be:omes  law. 

The  development  of  Alabama  waterways 
for  which  we  have  workt  J  so  long  -the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Tomblgbee-Warrtor,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, the  Coosa- Alabama — yolnts  the 
way  to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
all  Alabama's  resources. 

The  Democratic  measures  have  brought 
new  strength  and  new  prosperity  to  Ala- 
bama— to  our  farmers,  our  workers,  our 
businessmen,  to  all  our  people. 

As  yc'ir  Senator.  I  have  worked  and  labored 
and  fought  for  these  measures  with  all  my 
heart  end  soul.     As   I   talk  to  ym   at   this 
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moment  I  fight  to  preserve  them,  that  their 
benefits  and  blessings  may  continue  to  flow 
to  you.  to  Alabama,  and  to  all  our  people. 

The  Dlxiecrat  leaders  would  destroy  these 
measures.  They  Join  hands  with  the  Repub- 
licans and  denounce  the  measures  as  sccial- 
l:;m.  The  Dl.xlecrats  and  the  Republicans 
s?ek  to  tear  down  that  which  the  Democratic 
Party  has  built  for  us.  Dixlecrats  and  Re- 
pub'icans  are  birds  of  a  feather. 

Alabama's  Dlxiecrat  leader,  the  chairman 
of  the  State  committee,  advocates  an  open 
alliance  of  Dixiecrats  and  Republicans.  Ad- 
dressing the  Slate  committee  In  Mont- 
gomery on  January  21  he  proposed  that 
Dixiecrats  and  Republicans  nominate  the 
same  candidate  for  President  In  1952.  He 
suggested  that  Dixiecrats  could  "share  "  with 
Republicans  "In  the  glory  of  electing  a 
President." 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  9  carried 
the  following  story: 

"Guy  George  Gabrielson,  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  has  met  in  recent  weeks 
with  some  top  leaders  of  the  States'  rights 
Dlxiecrat  movement  to  discuss  a  plan  where- 
by Dlxiecrat  votes  might  be  thrown  to  the 
GrOP  nominees  in  1952. 

"The  plan  would  be  based  on  a  'trial  mar- 
riage at  the  top.' 

"Under  the  scheme  the  States'  rights 
Dixiecrats  would  nominate  for  President  and 
Vice  President  the  same  men  picked  by  the 
Republican    National    Convention," 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  have  the  strange 
doings  of  Dlxiecrat  chairman  and  Republi- 
can chairman  to  deliver  you  and  your  vote 
to  the  Republicans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you,  my  Democratic 
friends,  wish  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Re- 
publicans. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Repub- 
licans, when  they  controlled  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  tried  to  sabotage  the  farm  pro- 
grams by  slashing  the  funds  for  soil  conser- 
vation, production  and  marketing,  REA, 
school  lunches,  and  farm  ownership.  They 
tried  to  sabotage  TVA  by  denying  the  funds 
for  the  New  Johnsonville  steam  plant  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  now  given  us. 
They  blocked  extension  of  social  security, 
made  a  mockery  of  the  housing  program, 
and  crippled  our  trade  agreements. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  had  before  the 
Senate  our  bill  to  adjust  cotton-  and  peanut- 
acreage  allotments  and  prevent  discrimina- 
tions and  hardships  to  Alabama  farm  fami- 
lies. We  won  the  fight  for  our  farmers.  But 
we  won  through  the  votes  of  Democrats — 
northern  and  southern — against  almost  solid 
opposition  from  the  Republicans. 

Tlie  Senators  of  the  South  know  that  we 
could  not  have  won  as  members  c.f  a  Dlxie- 
crat splinter  party.  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia.  Senator  Connallt.  of  Texas,  Sen- 
ators George  and  Byrd  and  Hoet,  and  the 
rest  stand  squarely  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Former  Senator  Jimmy  BjTnes  has  said  that 
he  will  fight  his  battles  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  1948  the  people  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia.  Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  clvll-rights  bills  as  we  were  in  Ala- 
bama. But  they  refused  to  walk  cut  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  refusal  of  these  sister  States  to  walk 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  the  death 
knell  of  the  Dlxiecrat  Party.  And  it  grows 
weaker  as  the  days  pass. 

It  was  d.fferent  when  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama went  to  the  polls  on  November  2,  1948. 
The  people  of  Alabama  were  not  permitted 
to  vote  and  make  free  choice  as  were  their 
fellow  southerners.  Two  years  ago  the  Dlxie- 
crat leaders  on  the  State  committee  ma- 
neuvered Alabama  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  led  .Mabama  into  a  splinter  party — 
the  Dlxiecrat   Party 

This  must  not  happen  In  Alabama  again. 


We  must  elect  Democrats  to  the  State 
executive  committee.  The  members  of  the 
State  committee  are  the  trustees  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  Alabama.  They  cannot  serve 
both  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Dlxiecrat 
Party. 

We  In  Alabama  cannot  be  both  Democrats 
and  Dixiecrats  any  more  than  we  can  be  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  We  cannot  be 
Democrats  in  Washington  and  Dixiecrats  in 
Alabama.  Ei'cher  we  are  in  the  National 
Democratic  Party  or  we  are  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Dem.ocratlc  Party  and  in  the  Dlxiecrat 
splinter  party. 

The  Dlxiecrat  leaders  tell  you  that  this  de- 
cision can  be  postponed  until  1952.  They 
want  to  put  oa  facing  the  issue. 

We  cannot  put  off  this  decision.  We  live 
In  the  Democratic  Party  every  day  In  the 
year.  We  meet  our  problems  day  by  day — 
as  Democrats.  We  won  the  fight  for  our 
cotton  and  peanut  farmers— as  Democrats. 
We  held  the  line  against  the  civil  rights 
bills — as  Democrats. 

In  this  touch-and-go  hotir  In  world  affairs, 
as  Democrats,  we  will  not  divide  and  split 
Into  factions  and  parties  as  did  the  nations 
that  have  fallen  to  the  Communists.  As 
Democrats  we  stand  united  for  America's 
strength  for  keeping  the  peace. 

We  go  to  the  polls  on  May  2.  vote  for 
Democrats  for  the  State  committee,  and 
we  remain  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  remain  in  the  house  of  cur  fathers — 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jacltson,  the  party  of 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
party  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 


Speech  by  Hon.  John  Sparkman,  or  Alabama 

My  fellow  Alabamians,  I  am  speaking  to 
you  from  Mobile.  For  these  few  minutes  I 
want  to  talk  Just  as  frankly  and  Just  as 
sincerely  as  I  can  about  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  all  of  us  In  Alabama,  that  Is 
whether  we  In  Alabama  shall  go  cur  way 
politically  alone  or  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
two-party  system  under  which  this  country 
has  become  so  great,  so  powerful,  and  so 
prosperous. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  150  years  old. 
For  ICO  years  there  have  been  two  great  par- 
ties. Democrats  and  Republicans.  From 
time  to  time  third  parties  have  been  tried. 
But  In  every  Instance  such  splinter  party 
has  b?come  a  complete  failure  and  of  short 
life.  The  two  most  recent  efforts  have  been 
the  Henry  Wallace  Party  and  the  Dixiecrat 
Party  in  the  1948  election.  The  Henry  Wal- 
lace Party  is  dead.  The  present  effort  in 
Alabama  is  to  keep  alive  the  Dixiecrat  Party. 
I  b?lieve  that  It  will  fail.  I  know  that  for 
the  good  of  Alabama  it  ought  to  fail. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  I  do  not  like;  some  parts 
of  the  platform  that  I  will  not  accept;  some 
of  the  legislative  program  that  I  will  not 
support.  We  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  any 
of  our  convictions.  I  am  against  the  civil- 
rights  proposals — always  have  been  and  al- 
ways will  be.  One  of  the  first  votes  I  cast 
ujxjn  going  to  Congress  14  years  ago  was 
against  one  of  these  bills.  Almost  every  year 
since  then  I  have  voted  against  suph  pro- 
posals. 

To  listen  to  some  of  those  who  would 
lead  us  into  a  splinter  party,  one  would  think 
that  the  civil-rights  proposals  were  first  made 
In  1948.  They  have  been  coming  up  with 
consistent  regularity  since  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  voted  against  them  more 
than  a  dozen  times.  In  the  1890's,  Alabama's 
great  Democratic  Senator  John  T.  Morgan, 
led  a  successful  fiUb'uster  against  such  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Republicans  to  punish 
the  South. 

The  platforms  of  both  great  p?.rties  for 
many,  many  years  have  carried  similar  pro- 
posals for  so-called  civil-rights  legislation. 


Every  platform  upon  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  ran  contained  such  proposals — 
and  Alabama  gladly  supported  Roosevelt 
without  question. 

By  the  way.  we  southern  Democrats  had 
the  chance  to  have  the  same  language  on 
civil  rights,  almost  word  for  word.  In  the 
1948  platform  as  was  in  the  Roosevelt  plat- 
form in  1944.  I  can  say  that  the  decision 
was  Alabama's  to  make.  I  was  In  the  hotel 
meeting  of  the  Alabama  delegation  that  hot 
Sunday  afternoon  when  the  proposal  was 
made.  But,  unfortunately,  half  of  our  dele- 
gates had  gone  to  that  convention  deter- 
mined to  walk  out,  and  they  were  determined 
that  nothing  should  happen  to  keep  them 
from  walking  out.  So  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  1944  version  and  thereby  brought 
about  the  fight  In  the  convention  that  re- 
sulted In  the  more  objectionable  language 
In  the  platform.  They  took  the  position 
that  they  would  not  play  unless  they  could 
■wTlte  every  single  rule.  That  Is  the  atti- 
tude that  the  Dixiecrats  are  taking  today. 
You  and  I  know  that  games  are  not  played 
that  way. 

Even  though  the  Democratic  platform,  as 
well  as  the  Republican,  carried  a  pledge  for 
civil-rights  legislation,  no  such  law  has  been 
enacted.  And  I  predict  that  If  you  do  not 
take  away  from  us  who  represent  you  In  Con- 
gress the  power  that  Is  ours  as  long  as  we 
can  operate  as  Democrats — on  the  inside — 
there  will  not  be  any  such  legislation. 

After  all,  civU-rights  legislation  is  not  de- 
feated by  Dixiecrat  maneuvers  In  Alabama 
nor  by  threats  of  the  formation  of  a  splinter 
party.  In  the  past  it  has  always  been  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There, 
and  there  alone,  must  we  lock  for  Its  de- 
feat in  the  future. 

We  southern  Democratic  Senators — 21  of 
tis — are  banded  together  and  pledged  to  use 
every  parliamentary  device  possible  to  defeat 
civil-rights  legislation.  And  listen  to  this: 
Every  single  one  of  those  21  southern  Demo- 
cratic Senators  believes  that  we  should  stay 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  We  know  what  our 
most  important  weapon  Is.  It  Is  the  ability 
to  work  as  Democrats. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Republicans 
are  oiu-  friends  in  defeating  cinl-rlghts  pro- 
posals. Such  is  simply  not  the  case.  I  have 
before  me  an  AP  news  item  of  April  12.  the 
headline  of  which  tells  the  story.  I  quote: 
"Republicans  demand  act  on  FEPC." 

In  recent  months  a  civil-rights  amendment 
has  been  offered  to  three  di.Tercnt  measures, 
all  Important  to  the  South.  In  each  In- 
stance, the  amendment  was  oftered  by  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  and  In  each  Instance  the 
Republicans  voted  strongly  for  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Democrats — northern  and 
southern  alike — voted  against. 

On  a  Republican  proposal  to  tie  the  civil 
rights  to  Federal  aid  for  education,  not  a 
single  Democrat  voted  for  it.  On  the  Re- 
publican proposal  to  tie  civil  rights  to  hous- 
ing., the  Republicans  voted  almost  solidly  for 
It  while  only  three  Democrats  voted  that  way, 
A  similar  Republican  attempt  to  tie  civil 
rights  to  the  oleo  tax  repeal  bill  was  strongly 
supported  by  Republice.ns,  but  opposed 
unanimously  by  Democrats. 

Let  us  never  for  one  moment  be  fooled 
into  thinking  that  we  can  depend  en  Re- 
publican hslp  to  defeat  these  measures. 

I  repeat :  We  must  depend  upon  cur  group 
of  21  southern  Senators  operating  as  Demo- 
crats inside  the  Democratic  Party. 

Alabama  has  much  to  lose  in  getting  out 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

And  regardless  of  what  may  be  said,  the 
Dixiecrat  program  calls  for  o'ur  leaving  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  cannot  be  Dixiecrats 
in  Alabama  and  Democrats  in  Congress.  We 
simply  cannot  move  in  and  cut  of  the  Damo- 
cratlc  convention  and  Democratic  Party  at 
will.  We  must  take  o'wir  place — either  In  or 
cut. 
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Following  'h*  1M8  defection  It  was  thought 
for  acme  time  tbat  ve  from  the  Dtxlecrat 
States  «■:  u'rt  net  be  reirnrded  as  Democrats. 
Ortainly  another  such  deiectton  wUl  Dot  b« 
l^ored 

We  are  Democrats  today  by  stifferanoe  only. 
Let    us    consider    very    briefly    what    this 
would  mean  to  Alabama. 

Jtist  last  week  I  was  nam^  chairman  of 
the  new  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness This  came  to  n>e  without  cclicltatioa 
and  Indeed  without  notice.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  BanJiing  and  Currency  Committee,  ona 
of  the  most  important  and  powerful  com- 
mittees In  Congress.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Housinc;  Subcommittee.  I  am  a  high  rank- 
log  member  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee harlng  jurisdiction  over  Federal-aid 
To&ds.  rlTcn  and  harbors,  flood  control,  and 
public  vorka  generally. 

Senator  Hex.  holds  high  rank  In  the  Senate 
and  on  aome  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittees as  a  Democrat. 

The  ULiae  is  true  of  our  H.:use  Members. 
If    we    were    splinter    party    member? — as 
the  Dixiecrats  woiild  have  us  be — we  could 
not  have  these  assignments 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  talking 
abjut  the  honor  that  may  be  ours  Indl- 
TidUiilly  to  have  these  assignments.  Com- 
mittee assignments  mean  work  and  the 
higher  the  rank  the  more  work  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  us  from  an  individual  stand- 
point to  hare  minor  assignnients  or  like  the 
left-wlnfer  MAacANTONio — the  only  splinter 
party  In  Congress  today — to  have  no  leglsla- 
ti\e  committee  assignment  at  all. 

But  I  know  you  do  not  want  Alabama  rep- 
resented that  way.  Alabama  Is  entitled  to 
the  best  reprerentatlon  possible.  She  Is  en- 
titled to  be  beard  In  Congress.  She  cannot 
hope  to  get  the  representation  to  which  she 
Is  entitled  through  a  splinter  party  such  as 
the  DlxlecratB  would  have  tis  adopt. 

Patronage  is  not  helpful  to  the  Individual 
Senator  or  Congressman  from  Alabama.  I 
think  every  one  of  them  would  tell  you  so. 
But  It  is  a  matter  of  responsibility.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  to  have  >omeb<)dy  In  Alabama 
and  ansvk'erable  to  the  people  of  Alabama  to 
approve  oi  appointments  to  many  respor^lble 
positions. 

Pur  Instance,  your  postmaster  In  every 
community  and  your  rural  mail  carrier.  Do 
you  want  them  named  by  your  Congressman 
or  by  someone  In  Washington'  Tour  collec- 
tor of  internal  revenue,  your  Federal  Judges, 
yotir  United  States  marshal,  dlst.'lct  attorney, 
and  all  of  those  who  administer  the  Federal 
courts  and  enforce  i*ederal  laws  In  Alabama- 
do  you  want  them  selected  by  someone  In 
Washington  or  by  your  United  States 
Senators^ 

Senator  Hill  and  I.  as  Democrats,  have  the 
responsibility  of  naming  these  If  we  should 
make  a  bad  choice,  we  are  answerable  to  you. 
the  people  of  Alabama. 

Let  tis  consider  our  Federal  Judges  and 
other  officers  of  the  Federal  courts.  When  an 
appointment  Is  to  be  made  now  Senator  Hux 
and  I  as  Democrats  make  the  selection. 
Make  us  Dixiecrats  and  the  selection  wUl  b« 
made  In  Washington  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  at  the  present  time  Is  Mr.  Howard 
McOrath.  Senator  Hol  and  I  are  answerable 
to  you.  Mr  McGrath  Is  In  no  way  subject  to 
your  control  or  Influence 

Neither  we  nor  you  care  for  the  patronage. 
Wt  are  concerned  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  appointments.  I  do  not  believe 
you  want  to  thruw  away  this  local  control — 
this  lixral  accountability 

A  majority  of  the  House  Members  have 
spoken  out  strongly  urging  us  to  stay  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  Not  a  single  one  has 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  Dlxlecrat  proposal 
for  a  splinter  party 

The  Democratic  Party  was  the  party  of  otir 
fathers.  Under  it  the  South  has  done  well. 
!♦  Is  a  national  party  covering  all  paru  of 
the  Nation.    It  Is  made  up  of  many  dlCereut 


grcupa  with  widely  difTcrlng  views.  It  Is  big 
c..uu.rh  for  us  all  to  L-ht  cut  oiir  differences 
on  tl.e  Inside.  There  U  where  we  shuuld  work 
exerting  effort  to  clean  up  the  parts  we  do 
not  like.  We  can  get  nowhere  by  threaten- 
ing. 

S  ^rae  dream  of  a  tremendous  balance  of 
power  It  IS  merely  a  dream  aiKl  not  at  all 
realistic.  Look  at  the  other  splinter  parties 
we  have  known.  Never  did  one  of  them 
wneld  the  balance  of  pi)wer  either  In  Con- 
gress or  in  the  electoral  college. 

I  opposed  President  Trum.\n's  nomination 
In  1948.  But  I  always  said  that  our  fight 
should  be  in  the  convention  and  Inside  the 
party.     I  still   believe  in  this  principle. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  no  personal  grudge 
in  this  fleht  Many  of  my  good  frlend.s  differ 
with  my  views.  They  remain  my  friends.  I 
cUng  to  the  hope  that  they  will  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  that  before  it  Is  too  late 
they  will  recoenize  for  what  It  is  the  blind 
alley  into  which  they  would  take  the  jjeople 
of  Alabama  and  that  they  may  see  the  dis- 
service they  threaten  to  do  to  Alabama. 

Let  u?  preserve  the  two-party  system.  Let 
us  not  follow  the  wlll-of-the-wlsp — that  Is 
all  the  Dixlecrat  splinter  party  can  be.  Let 
us  be  Democrats  or  let  us  be  Republicans. 
As  for  me  I  choose  to  be  a  Democrat. 

This  plea  to  stay  In  the  Democratic  Party 
comes  to  you.  my  fellow  Alabamlans,  from 
one  who  was  born  and  reared  among  you, 
one  who  believes  deeply  In  preserving  States' 
rights,  one  who  Is  steeped  In  the  traditions 
of  the  South  handed  down  to  me  by  my 
Confederate  forebears,  one  who  Is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  fighting  for  the  traditions,  the 
customs,  the  way  of  life  of  the  South.  It 
comes  from  one  who  Is  on  the  firing  line  and 
has  been  for  14  years.  I  know  where  this 
fight  Is  to  be  won  aj-.d  by  whom  It  Is  to  be 
won.  Do  not  take  away  from  us  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  Job. 


Jobless  Rise  Seen  in  the  Rail  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  uissotjai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  astc 
'  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Jobless  Rise  Seen  in  the  Rail 
Strike,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  14,  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

JOBi^ss  Rtsi  SriJf  IK  THi  Rail  Stwxx — New 
YosK  CrjrniAL  To  Lay  Orr  10  000  Mosx  bt 
ToMoaaow — Umiow  AcctTSKs  Pxmnstlvamia 

Railsoao 

A  sharp  spurt  In  unemployment  by  tomor- 
row as  a  result  of  the  national  railroad  strike 
was  anticipated  yesterday  as  the  walk-out 
passed  lis  fourth  day 

Already  some  200.000  persons  have  been 
made  idle  by  the  strike  of  18.000  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen.  With  industry  normally  closed 
down  for  the  week  end.  there  were  few  re- 
ports of  new  lay-offs  yesterday  but  many  pre- 
dictions that  the  situation  would  gr'^w  worse 
tomorrow. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  said  40.000 
employees  were  not  working  yesterday  and 
that  this  number  would  Increase  to  50  000 
tomorrow  If  the  strike  continued  This 
would   mean    that   almost   one-half   of    the 
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line's  total  of  103  OCO  employees  would  be  out 
of  Jobs,  most  of  them  In  the  strike-affected 
area  west  of  Buffalo. 

In  a  move  to  curtail  renewe<l  movement 
of  freight  traffic  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
west  of  HarrLsburg.  Pa  ,  the  union  organized 
picket  lines  at  the  road's  key  division  point 
111  that  city.  The  action  might  halt  pas- 
senger trains  as  well. 

HASaiSBumc  tsaitic  cirr 

Under  the  original  strike  call,  'raffle  east  of 
Harrlsburg  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  south  to  Baltimore  and  Waj  hlngton  was 
not  affected  but  was  cut  after  the  walk-out 
began.  On  Friday,  however,  the  PennsyU 
vanla  sent  10  freight  trains  westward  and 
was  operating  21  yesterday  as  well  as  per- 
forming switching  service  at  i  number  of 
points 

Yesterday  brotherhood  plcketi  appeai'ed  at 
the  line's  main  yards  in  Harrisl  urg  used  for 
dispatching  train  crews  and  at  tlie  big  freight 
classification  yards  at  nearby  E  lola.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  picketing.  D  S.  Herrlck. 
a  brotherhood   representative,  iald: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  management 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  U*  at  statement 
(not  to  operate  trains  west  or  i  orth  of  Har- 
risburg)  leaving  us  no  alternitlve  but  to 
establish  picket  lines  In  the  Er  ola  Pa.,  and 
Harrlsburg   <■• 'strict  " 

A  railroad  spokesman  in  Phi  adelphla  re- 
ported the  pickets  had  caused  no  changes 
yesterday  In  operations  east  and  south  of 
Harrlsburg.  Since  the  strike':  ouuet  five 
dally  trains  have  been  moving  ever  the  main 
line  to  e  id  from  Philadelphia  and  three  to 
and  from  Baltimore. 

I.VCREASED    mtlCHT    SI  CM 

In  New  York,  a  railroad  8p<ike8man  said 
It  was  anticipated  that  freight  service  could 
be  further  Increased  today  "with  every  effort 
being  made  to  provide  some  ser  .-ice  to  Indus- 
try and  business  along  the  Pen  isylvanla  line 
to  the  extent  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances." Normally  the  road  operates  1.500 
freights  north  and  west  of  Harrlsburg. 

The  New  York  Central  an  lounced  new 
service  cuts  In  New  York  State,  discontinuing 
four  trains   beginning   tomorrc  w. 

These  curtallmenU,  for  the  strike  duration, 
are  In  addition  to  earlier  cuts  made  In 
schedules.  A  line  spokesman  said  the  pre- 
vious service  cuts  had  reduced  traffic  on  the 
newly  affected  trains,  thus  miking  stispen- 
slons  necessary. 

Reports  from  up-State  New  York  said 
3.500  workers  were  Idle  yesterday  as  a  result 
of  the  strike.  Most  of  these  w.*re  non-strtk- 
Ing  railroad  workers. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Rallrof  d,  part  of  the 
struck  New  York  Central  system,  laid  off 
850  employees  In  all  departme  its.  Harry  D. 
Johnson,  general  mamiger.  wou  d  not  say  how 
long  the  ftirlotighs  would  last,  but  he  attrib- 
uted them  to  a  sharp  drop  In  passenger  and 
frekht  traffic. 

The  General  Motors  assen  bly  plant  at 
Framlngham,  Mass.,  which  laid  off  1,400 
workers  on  Friday,  said  it  plained  to  resume 
production  tomorrow.  The  Boston  ic  Albany 
services  the  plant  with  raw  materials  from 
the  Middle  West. 

At  Washington's  Union  Station  the  rail 
strike  has  actually  raised  employment.  The 
Washington  Terminal  Co.  which  runs  the 
depot,  said  It  had  furloughed  100  mainte- 
nance men,  but  had  hired  200  extra  dis- 
patchers to  reroute  additional  mall  coming 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  striking 
brotherhood  on  the  St.  L*>uls  division  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Joined  the  walkout  at  8 
a.  m.  yesterday.  The  475-mllc  division  ex- 
tends from  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  to  Lciuisvllle. 
Ky  .  thence  southeastward  to  the  termintis 
at  Danville,  Ky.  This  walk-ojt  affects  six 
freight  trains  dally  in  and  oLt  of  East  St. 
Louis.  The  single  daily  passenk;er  train  was 
canceled  when  the  general  strite  began. 
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Indian  Bareao  Bad^et  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
formative letter  relative  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  its  budget  proposals  for  the 
Indians  of  California.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dres.<=ed  to  me  under  date  of  May  8,  1950, 
by  Purl  Willis,  counselor.  Mission  In- 
dian Federation,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian   Bc^eau  Ecdcft   fob  Calitohnia 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1950. 

Hon     HCCH   EtTTLEB. 

United  States  Senate. 
Deah  Senator  Eltler:  This  statement  Is 
presented  In  the  belief  that  It  will  help  to 
clarify  and  Justify  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  delegates  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia who  appeared  t)efore  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  considering  Items 
affecting  California  Indians,  on  February  27, 
1950.  and  urged  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  proposed  Bureau  budget  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Agency  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  1950. 

the  greatest  handicap  to  INDIANS  IS  ENFORCEO 
WARDSHIP 

It  Is  this  writer's  belief  gained  over  a  score 
of  years  intimate  acquaintance  with  Indians 
and  their  problems,  that  the  paramount  is- 
sue confronting  California  Indians  Is  this 
nightmare  of  w.irdshlp.  We  all  admit  that 
no  people  can  advance  and  grow  strong  while 
under  the  handicap  of  perpetual  wardship. 
California  Indians  became  citizens  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Mexico  in 
1848.  and.  although  ihey  were  designated  as 
"nailons"  in  the  treaties  ordered  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1850  (but 
which  were  never  ratified),  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau arbitrarily  took  charge  of  all  California 
Indians  along  with  their  ancestral  lands  on 
the  basis  that  they  were  wards,  meaning  an 
Incompetent  people.  We  can  find  little  at- 
tempt by  the  Bureau  to  aid  and  train  Cali- 
fornia Indians  In  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Citizens  during  the  past  100  years. 
The  pitiful  condition  of  most  California  In- 
dians today  Is  wholly  the  fault  of  the  Fed- 
eral Indian  Bureau,  and  not  becaiise  of  lack 
of  natural  abUity  on  the  part  of  our  Indians. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  enrolled 
California  Indians  are  not  under  the  direct 
Influence  of  the  Indian  Bureau:  yes.  more 
than  15.000  California  Indians  live  outside 
of  the  so-called  Indian  reservations.  These 
Indians  have  long  ago  taken  on  the  respcn- 
slbllUles  of  individual  citizens.  They  have 
met  the  tests  of  citizenship  responsibility 
and  fu::y  jusUfy  the  testimony  given  by  the 
Indian  delegates  who  tirged  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau budeet  for  the  State  agency  for  the 
coming  year.  The  verdict  of  every  Investi- 
gating committee  of  Congress  has  been  the 
satne — the  universally  poor  condition  found 
among  Indians  (ward  Indians)  has  been 
charged  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  Ijeen  handling  this  problem. 
Drastic  changes  have  been  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, but  somehow  the  fundamental  poli- 
cies of  the  old  Indian  Bureau  have  not 
changed.  Congress  has  been  most  tolerant 
and  generous  with  the  Bureau.  If  an  ac- 
curate  record  be  made  showing   the   num. 


ber  of  Indians  in  the  Nation  who  should 
be  classed  as  In  need  of  Government  super- 
vision today.  It  would  show.  In  our  belief. 
that  there  are  less  than  200,000  who  should 
be  dealt  with  as  wards.  From  all  sides  of 
this  controversy,  one  hears  the  charge  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  Is  concerned  first  with 
Its  own  plan  to  perpetuate  Itself.  It  has 
been  the  same  under  all  admlnirtratlons. 

All  America  has  an  Interest  In  this  In- 
dian problem.  See  the  Nation-wide  Inter- 
est displayed  within  the  last  few  years  con- 
cerning the  great  Navajo  Indians.  For  in- 
stance in  southern  California,  right  among 
the  some  30  small  bands  of  Mission  In- 
dians, where  the  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore committees  recently  live,  a  score  or 
more  tracks  gathered  donations  of  food, 
clothing  and  medicine,  and  funds  and 
rushed  them  to  the  Navajo  Indians,  while 
the  majority  of  the  Mission  Indians  who 
are  known  as  being  in  very  great  need  gets 
llttJe  attention. 

THE    JOHNSON-O  MALLET    ACT    OF     1934 

As  a  result  of  the  Nation-wide  Investiga- 
tion by  Congress  about  1930.  organized 
groups  of  friends  of  Indians  demanded  a 
new  prt>gram  toward  Indians.  Prominent 
leaders  among  women's  clubs,  welfare  groups 
composed  of  leading  educators  in  coopera- 
tion with  welfare  oflicials  from  several  of 
the  States,  held  many  conferences  and 
finally  a  plan  was  announced  which  its  pro- 
ponents acclaimed  as  the  solution  to  the 
Indian  problem. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  new  plan  was  to 
have  the  States  take  over  the  principal  serv- 
ices or  aids  needed  by  Indians.  These  serv- 
ices were  education,  welfare  and  medical 
attention.  It  was  agreed  that  these  funda- 
mental needs  were  common  to  ail  Indiana 
In  all  the  States  where  Indians  live.  It  was 
quickly  appreciated  by  Goverament  officials, 
and  by  State  and  county  welfare  officials 
that  the  Indian  problem  could  new  be  re- 
duced to  a  common-sense  basis.  Like  In 
all  vexing  questions  which  go  en  and  on 
without  a  solution,  when  approached  on  a 
sound  basis,  an  answer  is  fot.nd.  The  policy 
and  theory  of  the  Indian  Btxeau  across  the 
years  was  to  keep  its  control  of  Indian  life, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  in  these  three 
fields — Indian  education,  welfare,  and  hos- 
pitalization— the  whole  Indian  life  could  be 
molded.  Therefore,  it  was  reasoned  by  these 
new  friends,  if  these  services  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  States,  there  would  be  few 
handicaps  left;  all  Indians  would  soon  be 
absor'oed  into  the  general  population.  Here 
follows  the  Johnson -OMalley  Act: 

"(Public.  No.  167.  73d  Cong..  S.  2571) 
•*An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief 
of  distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

'Be  it  er.acted.  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  entir  Into  a  contract  or  contnwits 
with  any  State  or  Territory  having  legal 
authority  so  to  do.  for  the  education,  medical 
attention,  agricultural  assistance,  and  social 
welfare.  Including  relief  of  distress,  of  In- 
dians In  such  State  or  Territory,  through 
the  qualified  agencies  of  such  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  expend  under  such  contract  or 
contracts  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
fo-  the  education,  medical  attention,  agriciil- 
tural  assistance,  and  social  welfare.  Including 
relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  In  such  State. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  making  any  contract  herein  authorized 
with  any  State  or  Territory,  may  permit  such 
State  or  Territory  to  utilize,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  existing  school  buildings,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  facilities,  and  all  equipment 
therein  or  appertaining  thereto.  Including 
livestock  and  other  personal  property  owned 
by  the  Government,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  t>e  agreed  upon  for  their 
use  and  maintenance. 


"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all 
acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations. 
Including  minimum  standards  of  service,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  Into 
effect:  Provided,  That  such  minimum  stand- 
ards of  service  are  not  less  than  the  highest 
maintained  by  the  States  or  Territories  with 
which  said  contract  or  contracts,  as  herein 
provided,  are  executed. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  any 
contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  the  moneys  expended 
thereunder. 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

"Approved,  AprU  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596)." 

THE  INDIAN  BTTREAU  THEORT  OF  THE  INDIAN 
PROBLEM    IS    WRONG 

It  has  now  been  more  than  100  years 
since  Congress  turned  over  to  this  Federal 
agency  the  responsibility  of  educating  and 
training  Indians  to  fit  them  for  citizenship. 
Today  the  Indian  Bureau  demands  that  It  be 
given  another  5.  10.  or  25  years  or  even 
longer,  before  It  Is  ready  to  release  Its  auto- 
cratic control  over  Indians  and  their  prop- 
erty. The  Bureau  calls  upon  Congress  for 
larger  budgets  as  It  announces  new  regional 
district  offices  staffed  with  old  employees  who 
have  been  promoted — but  the  same  old  phi- 
losophy of  never  allowing  the  Indian  a  chance 
to  help  himself  Is  an  integral  part  of  its 
every  program. 

Most  all  students  of  Indian  life  today.  Just 
as  they  did  back  In  1934  when  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  was  approved  by  Congress, 
agree  that  the  obligation  cf  the  Nation  to- 
ward Its  Indian  citizens  Is  to  extend  them 
equal  opportunity  with  the  predominating 
white  race.  In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
constructive  steps  Congress  has  ever  taken 
toward  solving  the  Indian  problem  was  Its 
enactment  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  law. 
All  agreed  at  the  time  that  henceforth  the 
states  would  assume  the  full  responsibility 
of  extending  equality  to  Indians  In  the  basic 
fields  of  education,  welfare,  and  medical  at- 
tention. Indian  Commissioner  John  Collier, 
who  was  one  cf  the  leading  proponents  of  this 
new  plan,  completely  failed  to  give  the  law 
a  fair  chance  In  California,  like  his  program 
In  certain  other  States,  CoUler  refused  to 
carry  out  the  full  Intent  of  the  act;  he  only 
made  a  contract  there  for  the  State  to  take 
over  Indian  education. 

The  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  was  agreed  upon 
by  Its  sponsors  with  California  In  mind,  as 
the  three  main  services  or  agencies  In  the 
fields  of  education,  welfare,  and  medical 
service  in  the  State  were  extolled  as  of  the 
highest  In  the  Nation.  This  writer,  along 
with  numerous  Indian  leaders,  urged  Mr. 
Collier  to  mate  a  contract  with  California 
for  all  three  cf  '.lie  main  services  provided  in 
the  act.  CoHier  s  answer  to  us  was  that  he 
also  felt  this  would  be  best,  but  that  he 
"did  not  run  the  Bureau,  although  he  was 
the  commissioner."  We  felt  that  then  as 
now,  the  staff  of  intellectuals  of  the  Bureau, 
actually  set  the  policy  of  the  Bureau.  We 
can  clearly  see  today  that  If  the  Sjcretary 
of  the  Interior  wotild  have  complied  with 
the  real  Intent  of  the  Johnscn-OMalley  Act 
and  turne<  over  to  the  State  of  California 
the  services  intended,  there  would  be  little 
left  to  the  California  Indian  problem.  Al- 
though the  Bureau  had  a  contract  made  with 
California  for  Indian  education  only,  In 
1935.  the  Bureau  today  Is  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  In  actual  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. It  has  changed  the  original  plan,  and 
has  set  up  its  regional  and  state  staff,  and 
directing  how  the  fund  tf  some  $324,560 
should  be  spent.  We  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  allowed 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  oC 
Indian  children  in  California.  California 
public   schools   are   free — there   can   be   no 
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«rtr«  charsrs  rwpjtrpd  of  one  ^rxnip  cX  dtl- 
■er.«  which  »re  ncvt  demanded  trom  others. 
Voe  tnrt&coe.  &n  ttem  of  tom»  taoO.OOO  vaa 
txtcluded  In  the  Bureau  teui>|rt  by  tht  Sar- 
nmento  Imli&n  Acencx  tatandad  to  be  used 
bT  xh»  BoTBUB  la  eoQKtxKttBg  •  pabtlc  acbool 

•DM*  Htt  CMTollai  IndlMii  In  tbc  Baopa 
taad:  tfeay  te**  Tfclv»bl»  taztda.  vtth  t  grood 
■tend  of  ttmbcr  Mtd  otfear  Maets.  WhiM 
children  attead  th«  poblle  tcbocto  at  Boopa. 
ttfOOgh  the  ftirtliM  are  to  the  mHjorlty. 
The  achr  :  *-:r!dtni:i  are  oU  and  Iri  crreat 
need  cf  r  r  replacanaBC    They  were 

fonneriT  ;   Army  barracks.     It  It  the 

Cm  dj  :oca:  cl:sirict  ar.d  the  Stat* 

J'  •  -s  to  rjmlah  proper  ichool 

; I   _n  rery  sure  that  the  Boopa 

Ir.dtazu  do  not  want  the  Ir.dian  Bureau  to 
have  anythlsf  to  do  with  buUdlsg  a  new 
•chooi  p'.act,  or  In  any  manner  coniroUlng 
thatr  aflalra.  These  Indian  dtlzeos  are 
aaoBg  tha  laact  ahto  Indiana  o;  the  S:ai« 
and  far  yaan  have  been  U>oked  upon  as  being 
ftiny  capabla  of  assuming  all  the  duties  of 
In  1>*7.  Acting  Commissioner 
testifying  under  oath,  named 
tht  Boopa  Indians  as  one  of  the  groups  which 
ahoold  thm  be  released  from  all  forms  of 
vardahlp 

XX  OQDgreas  dcstxvs  to  assist  the  Hoopa  In- 
tflana  In  this  achool-buUdlng  program,  we 
aadtaitt  that  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to 
aaks  the  fund  available  to  the  Sta-.e.  as  the 
Johnson-Oltlalley  Art  provides,  and  not  give 
It  to  the  Bureau. 


-BOWA2S    ACT    Srr    VrziAiiS    BACK 
so    TXAXS 

We  felt  that  in  1&34.  when  the  Indian 
Bureau  upper  staff  decided  to  not  give  its  full 
support  to  the  Johnson -Olialley  Act  in  Call, 
fomla  and  certain  other  States,  l-.  would 
bring  out  its  own  plan.  The  Johnson- 
OlCaUey  Act  U  enforced,  would  naturally 
and  surely  break  up  the  old  Indian  Bur^^au 
policy  Barly  to  March  1934.  the  Colller- 
Woehile  members  of  the  old  American  In- 
dian Defense  As&'jcUtlon.  now  In  control, 
brotigbt  forth  their  own  vantoo  of  direct- 
IBC  Indian  life.  It  laid  before  the  Oongrcas 
tta  ao-page  Wheeler-Howard  bill,  which  after 
vaeks  of  intensive  hearlcTs  was  ra- 
te Its  present  form  of  some  10  pages. 
Under  it  Indians  were  to  set  up  laws  and 
ragulatlons  apart  from  the  other  citizenry. 
It  was  an  experiment  which  many  oOcials 
foOows  the  comnwinlaOe  theory  Of 
ouuiy  of  the  ifrtinf  froops  of  Indians 
the  bill  down :  Notably  the  Navsjos,  the 
Boopas.  and   the  Uisslon  Indiums. 

A«  stated  above,  practically  every  congres- 
itmal  cvjmmattee  over  the  years  has  con- 
tfaatned  the  Indian  Bureau  manner  of  han- 
dling the  Indian  problems  The  tangled  and 
contused  me«ii  in  a.1  Indian  problems — wel- 
fare, school,  health,  and  inheritance — la  tba 
result  of  the  Bureau  policy— :ts  whole  theo- 
ry has  been  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection  upr.n  the  Ccngrcas,  lor  Congress 
shotild  be  the  policy-making  authority.  The 
more  than  a  score  of  Indian  cormn unities 
or  reservations  mostly  In  the  remote  areas 
of  Kjurhem  California,  present  a  case  of 
abandonme.'ii  The  Bureau  has  been  In  com- 
plete charge  of  these  people  With  8<;ore8  of 
Federal  housing  projects  being  thrown  on  the 
surplus  market,  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively easv  matter  to  have  madi;  a  few 
hundred  of  these  houses  available  u»  needy 
Indians.  Likewise  surplus  trucka,  machinery. 
Ux:%.  elr  wuuld  have  been  transferred  to 
these  pe<ip;e  if  thp  Bvrtau  would  have 
heeded  the  apjjeaJ  of  Indians. 

atrMMAST  or  ths  CALnrrjajna  ivoiam  p%un.KM 
Califiarnia  Indians  shr>\iid  have  long  ago 
been  re. eased  Jrom  ail  federal  wardship  fur- 
ther delay  will  only  complicate  and  coiJusa 
the  program  All  Investigating  committesa 
htva  recommended  Ihst  Calilamla  Indians  ba 
taken   Iroji    Ui*   «nXorc*d    Wirdshlp   statvm. 


California  Indians  are  t.-'xpavf  rs.  cltlkens.  and 
▼enters.  Only  about  5.C00  of  the  20  000  Oll- 
fomla  Indians  live  on  restricted  lands — tha 
other  15.000  have  always  lived  as  Individual 
responsible  clttiens.  owning  their  own  bomea 
and  paying  all  the  taxes  imposed  on  other 
perscns.  The  Indian  Bureau  and  not  the 
California  Indiana  would  suffer  If  Congreaa 
stands  by  the  decision  of  the  Hotise  subcom- 
mittee to  not  approve  any  funds  for  the 
Bureau  for  the  coming  year.  Under  State 
welfare  laws  all  needs  for  aid.  hospltallxation, 
etc.  are  made  available  to  Indians  on  tha 
same  t>astd  as  to  other  citizens  California 
Indians  have  sustained  Irreparable  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  State; 
once  they  were  potentially  among  the  wealth- 
iest In  the  Nation,  and  today  under  the 
status  of  Bureau  wards,  most  of  them  face 
the  direst  of  poverty. 

The  greatest  blessing  any  people  can  have 
Is  the  right  to  live  on  equality  with  his 
neighbor,  and,  this  writer  Is  of  the  firm  opin- 
ion, thait  all  California  Indians  deaerre  to 
be  released  from  the  shackles  of  wardship. 
They  wul  quickly  take  their  places  as  re- 
sponsible citizens.  All  other  obstacles  will 
aoon  be  eliminated  11  they  could  now  gain 
their  freedom  from  this  enforced  un-Ameri- 
can status  cf  wards. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ptnu.  Wnxis, 
CotinjcZcr,  UUsxon  Indian  Federation. 


Strike  Over  Diesels 


EXTE};SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

G7   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  IS  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONTtTLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  'Strike  Over  Diesels,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

STSUtX   OVJM   DlTSTlS 

The  first  Diesel  (oU-burning»  locomotives 
on  an  American  railroad  went  into  service 
on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  6t  Qulncy  in  1934. 
Since  then  the  economical  Diesel  has  been 
rapidly  replacing  the  steam  (coal- burning) 
locomotive.  Dieseli  already  account  for 
about  28  percent  of  all  locomotives  in  service. 
Of  the  4,700  locomotives  built  since  the  war, 
4.3C0  are  Diesel. 

The  advent  of  the  Diesels  has  long  caused 
friction  between  railroad  management  and 
labor — particularly  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Englnemen.  most  of 
whose  110,000  members  are  firemen.  The 
principal  point  of  contention  has  been  the 
manning  of  large  engines  powered  by  two 
or  more  Diesel  units.  The  brotherhood  con- 
tends that  'hese  engines  need  two  firemen — 
one  to  service  the  Diesel  uniu.  the  other  to 
stay  In  the  cab  with  the  engineer  In  case  ha 
should  faint  oi   be  othe*-wlse  Incapacitated. 

The  brotherhood's  fear  of  technological 
unemployment  plays  a  large  part  In  the  dis- 
pute, one  large  Dicel  often  is  used  on  haul* 
which  previously  required  two  or  more  steam 
engines — and  two  or  more  firemen.  More- 
over, the  brctherhofjd  complained  that  the 
r&ds  were  giving  to  other  employees  the 
servicing  work  that  could  be  given  to  firemen. 

coMPSNT  poamow 
IAar;agement  argued  that  even  one  fireman 
had  Utile  to  du  but  help  the  engineer  watch 


dials  and  track  signals,  since  Diesels  need 
attention  only  after  thousancj  of  miles. 
Two  firemen,  the  railroads  said,  would  be 
pure  **featherbedding  " — payme  it  for  work 
not  done. 

The  brotherhood  pressed  It*  demand  In 
1943  and  again  In  1947.  The  ■iispute  wont 
through  the  procedures  of  the  1  iw  governing 
railroad  labor  relations — the  R  illway  Labor 
Act  of  1P26.  The  procedures  are  first,  media- 
tion by  a  National  Mediation  Board,  then 
recommendations  for  a  settlcmeat  by  a  Presi- 
dential fact-finding  board,  with  no  require- 
ments for  either  side  to  acccp;  the  recjm- 
mendations  L?.st  September,  »  Presidential 
board  rejected  the  demand  for  an  extra  fire- 
man. It  said  the  demand  w:s  "devoid  of 
merit."  The  brotherhood  repudiated  this 
finding.  .In  Chicago  efforts  to  mediate  the 
dispute  went  on  without  resul  .a. 

FIFTH    ROAD    STBUCI. 

Last  week  the  Chicago  talks  broke  down. 
At  6  a.  m.  Wednesday  18.000  fl-emen  struck. 
For  tactical  reasons  the  strike  was  directed 
against  only  four  major  roads — the  Southern, 
the  Santa  Fe  (Chicago  to  th(  w:st  coast). 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  the  Appalachians  These  lines 
handle  two-fifths  cf  the  Nation's  passeneer 
traffic  and  one-fourth  of  the  freight.  The 
strike  quickly  cut  their  traffic  to  a  trickle 
and  disrupted  connecting  lines.  Freight 
shipments  were  stalled,  particularly  in  the 
heavily  industrialized  Midwest.  Predictions 
were  that  as  a  result  hundreds  of  thousands 
cf  Industrial  workers  would  soon  be  laid  off. 
Air,  truck,  and  bus  lines  did  a  ooomlng  busi- 
ness. Yesterday  the  strike  hit  a  fifth  read — 
the  Union  Pacific — because  it  usses  sonae  Santa 
Fe  trackage. 

The  firemen's  strike  tactics  seemed  de- 
signed to  meet  a  special  legal  jltuation  con- 
front .t:g  railroad  labor.  The  situation  Is 
this  The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  lU  provi- 
slor.  for  80-day  Injunctions  agilnst  national 
energency  strikes,  does  not  apply  to  railroad 
I'.bor.  The  Railway  Labor  AcX  has  no  in- 
junction provisions.  But  2  y?ars  ago  in  a 
dispute  Involving  the  firemen  md  two  other 
rail  brotherhoods,  a  Federal  coort  ruled  that 
the  Government  cculd  enjoin  i  Nation-wide 
rail  strike  under  its  general  powers,  regard- 
less of  any  statute.  No  strilce.  the  court 
said,  could  be  permitted  to  disintegrate  so- 
ciety Itself.  The  Supreme  Ccurt  later  re- 
jected an  appeal  by  the  brotaerhoods.  In 
eStCt.  this  meant  that  unions  that  op  n  ate 
trains  could  not  stage  a  Natioj-wlde  strike. 
As  a  result  the  firemen's  strategy  apparently 
Is  to  strike  piecemeal,  hitting  various  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  in  turn. 


Address  by  Bernard  M.  Bsruch  at  the 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Civic  Administration,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  cOLcaADo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  last  Thursday,  May  11, 
1950,  America's  park-t>ench  philosopher, 
the  Honorable  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  spoke 
words  of  wisdom  to  the  students  of  his 
old  alma  mater,  the  collevie  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  treatment  of  the 
daiuers  of  present-day  economic  trends 
In  the  United  States  sh  )ulJ  be  brought 
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to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress: therefore,  on  my  own  account  and 
on  tehalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  his  very  wise 
speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
anything  which  Bernard  Baruch  writes 
or  says  is  as  good  reading  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  are  Adam  Smith  and 
Samuel  Smiles,  because  Bernard  Baruch 
understands  the  meaning  of  America 
and  the  worth  of  American  institutions 
in  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  free 
citizenrj'.  But  since  I  am  one  generation 
lat?r  out  of  college  and  since  my  experi- 
ence with  universities  is  one  generation 
earlier  than  the  present  group  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  Mr.  Baruch  is  speaking  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  wealth  of  natioiis,  self-help,  and 
thrift  have  meaning  only  when  money  is 
stab'e  and  good,  bank  der>osits  are  cer- 
tain and  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  teach- 
ing thrift  if  the  place  where  one  puts  his 
profits  is  unsafe''  What  is  the  use  of  re- 
lying on  self-help  when  one  cannot  do 
anything  for  himself  because  he  either 
has  to  inherit  wealth  or  belong  to  the 
group  that  controls  it.  The  men  and 
women  who  graduate  from  the  universi- 
ties today  have  some  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess, and  they  can  save  their  earnings 
without  fear  of  their  being  lost.  That 
was  not  the  case  when  I  left  my  uni- 
versity position.  The  boys  and  girls  I 
helped  to  graduate  moved  into  a  sphere 
of  uncertain  economy,  an  atmosphere  of 
no  faith  in  banks,  and  an  almost  jobless 
future.  Government  still  has  much  to 
do  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Baruch  might  have  gone  further 
and  said  what  every  graduate  of  any  uni- 
versity knows  that  anyone  who  would 
like  to  see  the  downfall  of  the  American 
Government  is  not  only  a  traitor  to  his 
neighbors  but  he  is  a  traitor  to  all  civi- 
lization and  to  mankind  because  the 
worlds  hope  today  rests  UF>on  faith  that 
American  stability.  American  wealth, 
and  the  American  dollar  will  see  them 
through. 

So.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  uni- 
versal interest  which  the  address  Mr. 
Baruch  delivered  at  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  Civic  Administration.  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  May  11, 
1950.  will  have,  I  join  in  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John- 
son 1 .  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i-  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  today.  It  recalls 
happy  memories.  Sixty-five  years  ago  I  was 
a  student  in  the  old  City  College  building  lo- 
cated here. 

Every  morning  we  filed  Into  assembly. 
President  Webb  read  from  the  Bible.  A  soph- 
omore climbed  the  rostrum  to  deliver  a  dec- 
lamation; then  a  Junior  and  a  senior  an  ora- 
tion. When  my  turn  came,  how  my  knees 
trembled  and  my  heart  pounded,  as  they  do 
now 

Of  all  my  teachers,  the  one  who  Influenced 
me  most  was  Professor  Newcomb  He  was 
never  strict  about  requiring  attention  to  his 
lectures  Students  who  preferred  to  play 
chess  cculd  sit  in  the  back  rows  and  pass 
the  chess  boards  across  their  desks.    Profes- 


sor Newcomb  wouldn't  bother  them.  The 
students  Interested  In  what  he  bad  to  say  sat 
up  front.    That  was  where  I  always  sat. 

It  may  strike  you  as  quaint,  even  old- 
fashioned,  that  Professor  Newcomb  taught 
political  economy,  logic,  ethics,  philosophy, 
and  psychology — all  in  one  course.  Today 
these  subjects  would  be  fragmented  among 
several  professors.  Such  specialization  is  not 
necessarily  a  marli  of  progress.  Too  many  ed- 
ucators seem  to  have  forgotten  that  you  can- 
not teach  good  economics,  gx)d  politics,  good 
ethics,  or  good  logic  unless  taught  together 
as  parts  of  one  whole. 

With  overspecialization  has  come  a  ten- 
dency to  mistake  information  for  education, 
to  turn  out  quiz  experts,  who  are  crammed 
full  of  useful  detail  but  who  have  not  been 
trained  how  to  think. 

Nor  Is  this  defect  confined  to  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Washington  today  is  a 
dismaying  example  of  Drydens  observation 
about  those  'who  think  too  little  and  talk  too 
much."  For  5  years  we  have  been  engaged 
In  a  mighty  struggle  for  peace  and  survival — 
the  cold  war.  Yet  nowhere  are  all  the  tangled 
strands  of  that  struggle  brought  together  In 
one  place  to  be  woven  Into  a  unified  global 
fabric.  We  continue  to  stagger  from  crisis 
to  crisis,  with  the  initiative  left  to  the  enemy. 
We  remain  too  obsessed  with  today  s  details 
to  think  through  the  bold  strategy  so  vital 
for  tomorrow. 

What  is  lacking  Is  not  so-called  Informa- 
tion. There  has  never  been  so  much  news, 
so  many  statistics,  so  many  alleged  real  In- 
side stories.  Yet  the  public  has  never  been 
more  confused. 

To  print  all  the  facts  collected  by  our  great 
communications  agencies  would  exhaust  our 
paper  supply.  Of  what  avail  Is  a  forest  of 
facts  if  we  have  lost  the  art  of  sitting  on  a 
leg  and  thinking  the  facts  through?  We  ap- 
pear to  have  lest  our  ability  to  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and 
the  evil. 

The  object  of  all  fact  gathering  Is  to  fur- 
nish material  for  thought  and  reasoning  to 
arrive  at  sound  Judgments  which  can  lead  to 
clear  and  constructive  decision  and  action. 

That  ours  is  a  well-Intended  confusion  Is 
significant.  It  indicates  that  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system  is  a  double  one,  of 
bad  moral  habits  as  well  as  bad  thinking 
habits.  I  refer  to  morals  in  the  broadest 
ethical  sense.  Too  many  people  seem  to  re- 
gard good  morals  and  good  Intentions  as  the 
same  thing. 

Morality  rests  upon  values;  what  we  re- 
gard as  good  and  evU.  what  we  live  for,  what 
we  would  die  for.  Without  such  values, 
everything  wculd  be  reduced  to  a  cynical 
zero.  Values,  in  turn,  rest  upon  discipline, 
on  regulating  one's  behavior  by  the  light  of 
one's  values  and  the  rights  of  others.  Moral- 
ity. In  other  words,  requires  both  good  In- 
tentions and  the  strong  backbone  of  self- 
discipline.  Yet  how  many  of  our  schools 
and  teachers  attempt  to  teach  values  with- 
out discipline. 

This  dual  educational  failure,  the  failure 
to  instill  in  students  the  know-how  of 
thinking  and  a  disciplined  grounding  In 
ethics,  is  all  the  more  tragic  because  never 
w.^re  these  two  qualities  in  greater  need. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  folly  of 
dealing  with  national  and  International 
problems  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  without  a 
thought-thorough  strategy.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  the  moral  dUemma  which  grips  us 
all  and  which  wUl  grow  ever  sharper  as  the 
role  of  government  grows. 

Some  of  you  who  look  to  Government  ac- 
tion as  the  cure-all  for  our  numerous  Ills 
may  be  startled  by  this  statement,  that  otir 
moral  problems  wUl  grow  more  acute  the 
more  the  Government  undertakes  to  do. 
With  the  revolt  against  the  old  laissez  faire, 
do-nothing  government  philosophy  has  come 
a  sense  of  community  responslbUlty  for  the 
Individual  welfare,  and  rightly  so.  Civi- 
lised society  cannot  survive  the  Jungle  law 


of  fang  and  claw,  with  Its  ruthless  stirvlval 
of  the  fittest. 

But  do-nothing  government  is  dead.  Vir- 
tually every  phase  of  economic  life  Is  subject 
to  some  Government  Intervention  or  regu- 
lation. The  Issue  we  now  face  is  whether,  as 
some  say.  community  responsibility  should 
be  everything — and  Imlividual  responslbUlty 
nothing.  This  doctrine  Ignores  the  human 
law  that  there  are  limits  to  the  burden  a 
community  can  carry.  There  Is  a  point  of  no 
return  beyond  which  Government  Interven- 
tion and  the  lack  of  responsibility  among 
non producers  slow  down  all  production  and 
defeat  their  own  purposes. 

To  lift  the  levels  of  human  dignity  and 
living  Is  a  proper  function  of  government. 
I  Joined  with  both  Woodrow  WUson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  their  programs  of  hu- 
manitarian reform.  In  the  Adamson  8-hour 
day.  collective  bargaining,  economic  equality 
for  farmers,  and  other  new  freedoms.  I  op- 
posed the  conscription  of  labor  In  the  recent 
war,  even  when  President  Roosevelt's  liberal 
advisers  favored  it.  I  have  favored  pensions 
and  care  for  the  aged.  Infirm,  and  handi- 
capped, and  have  urged  that  ..\merica  take 
the  lead  In  lifting  wages  and  working  stand- 
ards all  over  the  world. 

Enormous  advances  have  been  made  under 
our  present  system,  the  best  In  the  world. 
These  advances  can  be  pressed  further  In 
years  to  come — as  long  as  we  preserve  our 
form  of  government.  But  the  way  to  protect 
human  rights  is  not  to  socialize  them.  The 
chief  threat  to  human  rights  is  no  longer  one 
of  too  little  Government,  as  it  may  have  been 
30  years  ago  when  this  school  of  business  and 
civil  administration  was  founded.  Freedom's 
greatest  threat  today  Is  too  much  govern- 
ment, that  all  limits  to  government  action 
may  be  swept  away. 

Is  there  to  be  no  line  beyond  which  gov- 
ernment shall  not  go.  as  it  Is  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  becoming  so  In  socialistic  England? 
Is  government  action  to  be  prompted  by  the 
sheer  expediency  of  whichever  greeds  or 
pressure  groups  appear  strongest  at  the  mo- 
ment? Or  is  it  to  be  subject  to  higher  ethi- 
cal restraints,  and  if  so,  what  are  they  to  be? 

That  is  the  dUemma  which  will  confront 
you  through  the  rest  of  your  Uves.  You  wUl 
have  to  ask  yourself  not  should  the  Govern- 
ment take  action,  but  how  can  the  Govern- 
ment's action  be  made  Just  and  fair  to  aU? 

Do-nothing  government,  we  were  told,  was 
a  cloak  for  powerful  interests  who  wanted 
to  be  let  alone  to  despoU  the  country's 
resources  and  the  public.  How  unselfish 
are  they  who  today  Invoke  the  power  of 
government  to  furth«  their  own  Intereata. 
or  to  get  votes? 

The  plunder  of  our  nattiral  resources  has 
been  largely  checked,  though  not  entirely. 
Are  we  now  to  have  a  new  system  of  plun- 
der of  the  National  Treasury? 

Is  the  old  let-me-alone  philosophy  to  be 
replaced  by  nothing  better  than  a  glmme- 
mlne  philosophy? 

Under  the  old  pblloeopby  of  do-nothing 
government,  it  was  not  necessary  to  define 
or  regulate  social  relations  In  detail.  It 
was  assumed  that  If  each  Individual  looked 
after  his  own  Interests,  the  end  result, 
through  a  Darwinian  process  of  natursl  se- 
lection, would  be  for  the  general  good.  That 
age  had  never  met  Hitler. 

With  Government  regtilatlon.  we  now 
must  consciously  define  man's  relations  to 
his  neighbors,  of  the  various  segments  of 
society  to  one  another.  To  ccnsdctjaly  reg- 
ulate ourselves  poses  enormously  greater 
problems  than  when  taking  things  for 
granted,  trusting  to  the  automatic  workings 
of  competition. 

Look  at  the  inflation  that  has  wracked  the 
cotintry  in  recent  years,  with  such  injury  to 
those  with  fixed  Incomes  and  wages — fire- 
men, teachers,  policemen,  nurses,  civil  serv- 
ants, pensioners,  the  aged,  and  others. 
This  Inflation  has  not  been  the  result  of  do- 
nothing    economics.      It     has    come    from 
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On?w  iiiiwi'it-managed  ccckDonuca.  troim 
Oowmxncct  fAvc^r.n»m  to  crrtatn  prcacun 
group*,  ta  dtsr(^:ard  of  th«  nau<Mi&l  lnt«rwt. 

To  pr»T«nt  ihis  Infiauon.  as  you  kuow. 
X  arf*<l  tli*t  in  w%z.  pmonty  ccntroU  b*  »c- 
rompanWd  by  ui  orer-aU  oeilln«  orer  tbt 
•QUrt  •oonomy.  o^ier  «II  pnen  all  renu. 
•n  vaeieft.  all  covu.  witii  tue*  high  enovmh  to 
•Uiamaw  profiKerlr^  This  plan  m- -uid  h»v« 
treated  ererrcne  aiike  It  mrald  hare 
trcatu  all  prVw  ar^:^rAn:y  &»  cf  some  fixed 
<l*te  Adjuctiaecu  could  be  made  where 
•ssectial  to  stimulate  production  and  to 
relieTS  inequiuea. 

Insu^ad.  latdgt  political  presstire  and  onlj 
ar:er  modk  caUy  delay.  •  piecemeal  pr.ce 
c  -.-.-:  plaa  «••  paand.  Thim  Uv  legalized 
jmUuoQ.  It  alkTwed  farm  pr.ces  to  rje  to 
IM  percent  at  panty:  it  left  va^es  free. 
Whe:^  rhu  broke  down,  the  adnlalstrauan 
attempted  to  hold  Um  Uce  vitJl  aa  orer-all 
celling,  as  had  originally  been  recommended. 
By  then  the  damage  had  been  dor.e. 

With  the  wars  end.  we  scuttled  and  ran 
The  process  ot  ir.flatjqi  by  prMBur*  groups 
was  gi'tzi   whirl  aftar  vhM  with  tbc  end 
not  yet  in  ai^ht. 

MUli^ns  hare  been  penalised  through  a 
crue:  re-iuct;:n  of  their  purchafing  power. 
Was  that  tust.  or  fair? 

What  mcral  wculd  y:u  draw  frcm  this  in- 
flation? 

Only  recently  Increased  old-age  pensions 
were  rcted  This  justly  recognised  that  since 
1939  ilTing  costs  hare  risen  around  60  per- 
cent. Wt.^t  g-xxl  will  Increasing  pension* 
dD  tinleas  the  spiral  of  tnflauonary  pclidea 
and  deflcrt  speniiing  are  halted  and  pressure 
groups  fought  cS' 

Every  form  of  savtni:  has  been  deprecl- 
»t«l — Ufe  insurance.  Gcrcmment  bonds. 
thnrt  acccunts.  atmuities.  and  peiision 
ftmda.  Week  aTter  week.  b:t  by  bit.  these 
stim*  --ere  put  aside  by  millions  of  persona 
Xor  their  eld  age.  for  b'jying  a  home,  for 
•enduiit  a  child  tc  cc^llese.  To  the  extent 
that  theee  lanrigs  are  cheapened,  the  ability 
of  these  millions  to  care  for  ihemseives  and 
their  families  is  weakened.  They  have  been 
made  m-ore  dependent  upcn  the  Government. 
They  hare  been  made  more  insecure. 

Tet,  ai:  this  has  been  done  In  the  name  erf 
•ecurity 

This  falae  gospel  of  security  through  deficit 
financing  Is  evidence  ci  bad-thlnklng  habits. 
If  men  and  women  are  to  prorlde  for  their 
fuiure«.  they  must  be  able  to  put  aside  part 
of  the  earnings  of  their  mort  productive 
rear*  and  be  a^ured  those  earnings  will  not 
be  wiped  cut  Saving  la  the  flrot  bulwark 
of  eecur.ty.  Inflatlcn  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  savings 

In  Sonet  Rijssla.  the  pecp>  saved  up  their 
rubies,  the  accumulated  sweat  and  hopes  of 
a  generation  of  wcrk  and  deprivation.  Then, 
rjthlesaly.  the  So^^iet  O.-vernment  slashed 
the  value  of  the  ruble  vc  one-tenth  Fcr 
all  RuKUns  over  40  netting  was  left  but  to 
work  at  a  bare  B^;b6ir-^noe  ie^el  until  they 
died.  Tbey  could  never  hope  to  regain  the 
savings  their  government  had  wiped  out. 

In  eastern   Europe  the   Communisru  have 

demonstrated    another    form    of    tyranny 

near-feuda!  slavery  through  Inflation  Farm- 
ers, for  example  are  paid  liberally  for  their 
crops.  After  the  crops  are  collected  the 
money  Is  ruthlessly  depreciated.  To  get 
wca-king  credit  for  a  new  crop,  the  farmer  la 
compelled  to  Join  a  Communist-dominated 
organisation  which  controls  his  planting  ^^n^ 
returns. 

Whererer  they  have  come  to  power,  the 
money  They  have  robbed  savings  of  their 
Communists  have  wrecked  the  value  at 
Taluf  and  keep  the  people  enslaved  Ihrotigh 
a  system  of  perpetual  Inflation. 

nothing  quite  so  bad  has  happened  here 

yet.  If  American  fiscal  policy  becomes  a  per- 
pettial  inflation  marhlne — as  deficit  financ- 
ing would  maJie  It — the  r*«ult  must  be  %m 
enslave  us  to  the  Oovemment. 


One  of  man's  oldest  delusions  has  been 
that  he  could  avoid  the  neceaeity  of  working 
and  saving  by  some  money  trick — lowering 
Its  value,  prlntmg  more  of  It.  changing  lead 
to  gtUd.  burying  gold  In  caves  or  concrete 
dtmgecns  In  every  instance  these  efforts 
hav^  brought  ruin. 

Moreover,  deflclt  financing  has  convicted 
Itself  as  a  system  of  practical  economics. 
It  has  been  tried.  It  has  failed.  England. 
where  Keynes  and  his  school  were  b-^rn.  can- 
not finance  her  own  recovery  by  deficit 
spendlnc  In  this  country  when  the  recent 
war  ended,  the  apostles  of  bigger  and  better 
deficits  predicted  a  c&lamlt(ius  depression. 
Ten  million  were  to  be  unemployed.  Wag- 
ing a  campaign  of  fear  against  the  Ameri- 
can people,  these  deficit  spenders  pressured 
for  and  got  taj.  reductions.  Inflationary  In- 
creases In  prices  and  wages  necessarily 
followed. 

I  op{>osed  reducing  excess-profits  taxes 
after  the  war.  an  action  which,  to  date,  has 
oost  the  Treasury  thirty  to  forty  billion  dol- 
lars. Even  before  the  war  ended.  I  stated  that 
for  at  least  3  and  possibly  7  years  after  the 
war.  there  would  be  more  work  than  there 
were  minds  and  hands  to  do — no  matter  what 
the  Government  did  or  did  not  do.  After  that 
It  depended  upon  the  peace.  If  those  taxes 
had  not  been  reduced,  there  would  be  no 
budget  deficit  today. 

No;*-,  what  I  have  said  here  is  not  Intended 
to  suggest  that  a  return  to  do-nothing  gov- 
ernment is  either  desirable  or  possible.  Nor 
that  «•  ataoald  cease  to  strive  for  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  our  pro- 
duction I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you  that 
the  mere  shift  from  do-nothing  government 
to  Government  Intervention  does  not.  In 
Itself,  solve  cur  problems.  Unless  this  ever- 
expanding  Government  activity  Is  brought 
under  the  restraints  of  the  highest  moral 
laws.  It  will  wreck  our  society. 

Woodrow  Wilson  wrote,  "It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  society  when  sentimentalists  are  en- 
oou.-aged  to  suggest  all  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken  for  the  betterment  of  the 
race.  ' 

ENerywhere  In  the  world  today  there  Is 
change.  Nowhere  Is  there  peace  When  I  was 
a  student  here  at  City  College,  It  was  taken 
fcr  granted  that  change  was  good,  that 
change  mesmt  progress.  None  of  us  can  be- 
lieve that  any  longer.  All  of  us  have  seen 
that  change  can  be  bad  and  oppressive. 

Yours  Is  a  far  more  confused  and  difficult 
outl'Xik  than  that  which  confronted  my  gen- 
eration. You  must  stand  amidst  all  the  many 
changes  pressing  upon  us  and  decide  which 
are  good  and  which  are  bad  You  can  take 
nothing  for  eranted. 

The  world  Is  always  In  need  of  leadership. 
Today  the  need  is  for  self -disciplined  leader- 
ship. Wlih  the  training  you  have  received 
here  and  the  self -discipline  which  can  only 
come  from  your  own  souls,  you  will  find  open 
to  you  positions  of  ever  greater  trust  and 
responsibUlty — positions  in  which  you.  hold- 
ing firm  to  the  values  and  freedoms  we 
cherish,  can  Join  In  leading  this  country  to- 
ward peace  and  a  fuller  life. 


Mr.  Tnunaa  Boiids  a  (Fi^ratiye)  Dun 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vraMowT 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
anlmouB  consent  to  have  printed  in  th« 
Appendix  of  the  RjtcoaD  an  article  en- 


titled "Mr.  Tniman  Builds  a  tPigunt- 
tive)  Dam.'  written  by  Edward  H  Col- 
lins, and  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  15.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ml.  T>UMAN  BfiLBS  a  (FiciTUTTVx)   Dam 
(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

In  an  address  here  on  May  2  Harold  E. 
Stassen  commented  half  humorously  on 
President  Truman's  prospective  swing 
through  the  West.  Said  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota  and  contender  In  1948  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination: 

"He  will  go  out  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam — the 
plans  for  which  were  proposed  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  the  construction  of  which  was 
carried  on  by  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
payment  for  which  was  voted  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — and.  stand- 
ing on  the  edt^e  of  the  dam.  he  will  •  •  • 
act  as  If  he  had  built  it  with  his  own  hands." 

Mr.  Truman  did  make  a  speech  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  and 
he  didn't  suggest  that  that  project  was  his 
own  personal  handiwork.  But  when  Mr. 
Stassen  referred  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam  he 
was,  of  course,  speaking  figuratively.  Sub- 
stitute Lincoln.  Nebr.,  for  Spokane.  Wash  . 
and  the  administration's  farm  program  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
picture  becomes  almost  too  painfully 
obvious. 

Mr.  Truman's  thesis  at  Lincoln  may  be 
summed  up  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  "We"  attacked  the  depression  "at  its 
roots"  In  1933  and  Introduced  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  has  been  spectacularly  successful. 

3.  When  World  War  n  came  along  this 
program  "proved  Its  worth  all  over  again." 
The  stored-up  surpluses  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  crops,  which  had  been  bitterly 
criticized  befor-  the  war,  turned  out  to  be 
extremely  val-..tble" 

3.  However,  the  existing  mechanism  has 
revealed  certain  defects  which  call  for  cor- 
rection. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by 
enacting  Into  law  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan. 

4.  It  will  be  necessary  "in  some  cases" 
to  limit  crop  production  •  •  •  ^^t  this 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  Idea  of 
"regimentation."  After  all  "under  our  sys- 
tem, quotas  are  not  Imposed  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  affected  vote  for  them." 

Now  this  was  quite  a  "dam"  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man built  before  the  eyes  of  his  listeners  In 
Lincoln.  Nebr.  But  If  Grand  Coulee  rested 
on  no  firmer  foundation  and  if  it  had  been 
built  of  equaUy  flimsy  materials  It  most 
certainly  would  have  collapsed  of  its  own 
weight  long  before  It  was  finished  To  see 
why  this  would  have  been  so,  let  us  examine 
briefly  the  four  main  points  made  by  Mr 
Truman. 

1.  Of  the  three  agricultural  programs  In- 
trouuced  in  recent  years— the  first  AAA  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  and  the  second  AAA— 
the  most  recent  had  become  law  7  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Truman  came  to  office  and  the 
earliest  12  years  before. 

The  fact  Is  that.  Just  as  the  plans  for 
Grand  Coulee  were  prepared  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  so  the  foundations  for  the  original 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  had  been  laid 
more  than  a  decade  before  even  the  advent 
of  the  New  Deal  administration  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  concept  of  parity,  which  U 
the  backbone  of  the  present  farm  pollcv.  for 
example,  was  first  Introduced  at  a  conference 
on  agricultural  policy  called  by  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wallace 
(father  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Wallace).  Its  authurshlp  is  generally 
ascribed  to  George  N.  Peek,  another  RcpubU- 
can.  In  March  1922,  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  began  publishing  a  purchasing  power 
index  series  In  its  publication.  Weather,  Crop* 
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and  Markets.  The  first  specific  proposal  for 
securing  equality  for  agriculture  was  the 
original  McNary-Haugen  bill  of  1924,  formu- 
lated by  Mr.  Peek  and  Gen   Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

2.  When  he  says  that  the  farm  program 
proved  Its  worth  in  World  War  II  Mr.  Truman 
is  undertaking  to  transform  a  mpjor  blunder 
Into  a  far-sighted  constructive  achievement. 
Actually,  as  most  perscns,  fortunately,  know 
Government -held  surpluses  bad  reached  un- 
manageable proportions  when  World  War  II 
came  along  and  saved  the  administration 
from  the  consequences  of  Its  folly.  Under 
Mr.  Truman  history  is  new  repeating  Itself 
with  respect  to  crop  surpluses,  but  on  a 
greatly  magnified  scale.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  what  Mr.  Truman  is  suggesting  Is  that 
we  continue  In  the  direction  In  which  we  are 
now  going  on  the  assumption  that  a  Third 
World  War  will  come  along  to  bail  us  cut 
once  again? 

3.  Mr.  Truman's  assurance  that  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  will  remedy  the  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent program  has  absolutely  no  basis  in  logic. 

'vj^e  Brannan  plan  calls  for  support  prices 
even  higher  than  those  provided  under  the 
present  program:  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
effectively  chloroform  political  opposition  to 
these  high-level  price  supports  by  subsidiz- 
ing consumption  of  perishable  farm  produce, 
which  represents  75  percent  of  the  total. 

4.  There  Is  nothing  basically  wrong  with 
the  concept  underlying  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram. Its  Imminently  threatened  break- 
down under  the  Truman  administration  has 
been  purely  the  result  of  political  vacillation. 
While  the  administration  has  been  an  eager 
advocate  of  plans  for  supporting  farm  prices 
at  high  levels  It  has  persistently  flinched 
from  demanding  their  necessary  corollary, 
production  control.  No  change  In  the 
mechanics  of  the  farm  program  can  cure  that 
kind  of  defect. 

Mr.  Truman  denounced  as  prep>osterous 
allegations  that  there  could  be  any  regi- 
mentation In  a  plan  under  which  marketing 
quotas  may  be  applied  only  when  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  agree  to  accept  them.  What 
the  President  did  not  add,  was  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  vote  for  marketing 
quotas  when  they  are  called  for  means  very 
heavy  penalties,  ranging  from  the  withdrawal 
of  benefits  to  the  actual  ta.tatlon  of  com- 
modities produced  on  e.xcess  acreage.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  that  Is  a  thoroughly 
desirable  arrangement.  What  Is  not  desirable 
Is  lor  the  administration  to  seek  to  sell  the 
Brannan  plan,  or  any  other  plan,  on  the 
ground  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  It 
will,  and  will  not,  provide  for  what  some  call 
marketing  controls  and  other  regimentation. 


Markets  Move  Narrowly  as  Rail  Strike 
Assumes  Serioas  Proportioni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Markets  Move  Narrowly  as  Rail 
Strike  Assumes  Serious  Proportions — 
Output  Holds  High,"  by  John  G.  Forrest, 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
appearing  under  the  heading  "'The 
financial  week."  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  May  14.  1S50. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th£   Fin. uncial   Wetk 
m»rkrrs    move    nareowxt    as    rail    stsiks 

assumzs     serious     proportions  —  outpttt 

holds  high 

(By    John    G.   Forrest,   financial   editor) 

Activity  In  financial  markets  was  cir- 
cujnscribed  last  week  by  devclopraenls  of  a 
conflicting  nature.  The  open  season  for 
polillCwl  speeches  coupled  with  another 
strike — this  one  more  serious  In  its  implica- 
tions to  the  national  economy  than  the  re- 
cently-settled Chrysler  dispute — sharply  off- 
set numerous  favorable  reports  on  business 
condiiions.  It  was  not  surprising,  then, 
that  stocks  moved  narrowly  and  indecisively 
In  less  active  tradings. 

The  strike  against  four  of  the  major  rail- 
roads, on  the  question  of  an  additional  fire- 
man for  Diesel  locomotives,  caused  an  Im- 
mediate curtailment  of  train  rchedules.  It 
also  affected  activities  In  many  Industries 
far  removed  from  railroading.  "The  full  Im- 
pact Will  be  felt  more  by  the  automobile, 
steel,  and  coal  Industries  than  by  other 
grcufjs,  but  eventually  every  segment  of  the 
Nation  will  suffer  If  the  strike  continues  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  high  level  of  industrial  production 
also  was  threatened  by  the  p>ossibility  of  a 
strike  against  General  Motors  if  current  talks 
between  the  company  and  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  break  down.  The  feel- 
ing persists  nevertheless,  that  a  settlement 
will  be  reached  because  of  the  experience 
In  the  costly  Chrysler  strike.  It  may  be  sig- 
nificant that,  although  May  29  is  the  dead- 
line for  changing  the  contract,  the  union 
has  not  yet  announced  its  termination;  this 
mt»ns  that  legally  there  cannot  be  a  tie-up 
on  that  date,  since  30  days  must  elapse 
after  the  filing  of  the  termination  notice 
before  a  strike  can  start.  Some  hint  of  prog- 
ress may  be  revealed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  company,  which  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day. 

However,  if  labor  conditions  were  dis- 
quieting, developments  in  the  political  arena 
here  and  abroad  were  more  reassuring.  The 
omnibus  appropriations  bill,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1.  was  passed  by  the 
House  after  the  total  was  slashed  $1,000,- 
030.000.  The  cut  actually  amounted  to 
$600,000,000,  but  a  compulsory  reduction  in 
personnel  that  has  been  ordered  will  reduce 
the  Government's  outlay  by  another  $400.- 
OOO.OCO.  The  big  news  from  abroad  was  the 
proposal  made  by  Prance  that  the  coal  and 
stcc!  industries  of  that  country  and  Ger- 
many are  to  bs  integrated.  Considered  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  developments  since  the 
announcements  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  It  is  believed  that 
tlUs  proposal,  if  consummated,  wculd  go 
far  tcward  stabilizing  Europe's  economy. 

Although  the  stock  market,  as  measured 
by  the  New  York  Times  average?,  reached  a 
new  high  for  the  movement  since  July  of 
1946.  prices  seesawed  through  most  of  the 
sessions  in  the  smallest  week's  trading  In  a 
month.  The  volume  remained  below  the 
2,000.0000-share  mark  each  day.  Indicating 
caution  on  the  part  of  traders  despite  other- 
wise favorable  conditions  in  the  industrial 
picture.  Special  groups  and  Issues  were  fea- 
tured In  the  trading,  while  several  former 
favorites  were  relegated  to  the  background. 

Steel  production  again  was  scheduled 
above  100  percent  of  capacity  for  the  fotirth 
consecutive  week.  Output  In  April  was 
8,196.050  net  tons  of  Ingots  and  steel  for 
castings,  the  largest  production  for  April  In 
the  history  of  the  Industry  and  the  thn-d  time 
that  output  has  topped  the  8,0C0,000-ton 
level.  Mills  are  running  In  excess  of  capacity 
In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  tremendous  de- 
maud,  some  of  which  Is  the  result  of  In- 


ventory losses  during  the  steel  and  coal 
strikes.  With  the  conversion  market  boom- 
ing and  gray  market  activity  Increasing,  the 
pressure  Is  threatening  to  blow  the  top  off 
scrap  prices,  but  the  question  In  the  minds  of 
operators  Is  bow  long  can  the  huge  oper- 
ating rate  continue. 

Trade  statistics  continue  mostly  favorable. 
Industrial  output  In  April  was  higher  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  month.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  announced  that  the  preliminary 
estimate  put  It  at  88  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  monthly  average.  Demand  tor  tin.  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  also  was  heavy  and  price 
Increases  occurred  In  several  metals.  Pro- 
duction of  all  goods.  In  the  first  quarter,  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $262,000,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $258,000,000,000  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1949. 

In  some  sections  of  the  economy  there 
were  grounds  for  a  more  cautious  appraisal 
of  conditions.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  that  business  Inventories  reached 
$55,000,000,000,  on  March  31.  an  Increase  of 
$500,000,000  over  February.  The  gain  was 
principally  In  goods  held  by  retailers  and 
wholesalers.  Net  Income  of  class  I  railroads 
for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  aggregated 
$53,000,000.  against  $62,000,000  In  the  1949 
period. 


Employment  of  Negroes  in  Boston  Stores 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHtJsnrS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  "Wednesda'y,  May  10, 
1950.  which  I  believe  is  pertinent  to  the 
debate  on  the  FEPC  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bettiir  Jobs  for  Negroes  Widening  in  Boston 

Stores 

(By  Laura  Haddock) 

Widespread  employment  of  Negroes  In  su- 
perior Jobs  in  Boston's  department  and  spe- 
cialty stores  is  now  an  established  fact,  due 
to  the  work  of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater 
Boston  tcward  this  end  since  1944. 

The  whole  story  Is  told  In  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  league  this  week  under  the 
title  "The  Boston  Drama." 

Where  once  a  Negro  could  expect  to  be 
employed  in  a  department  store  only  as  an 
elevator  operator,  cleaning  man  or  woman 
porter,  maid,  presser.  Janitor,  matron,  kitchen 
woman,  bus  girl,  or  stock  clerk,  today  the 
field  is  opening  w:de. 

The  Urban  League  reports.  "Now  tbere  are 
store  buyers,  supervisory  trainees,  salesgirls, 
salesmen,  advertising  personnel,  clerical 
workers,  clerical  and  sales  trainees,  and  per- 
sonnel workers. ' 

The  stores  to  which  the  Urban  League 
gives  special  thanks  for  cooperation  In  this 
work  are:  Conrad  &  Co..  C.  F.  Hovey.  Gilchrist 
Co.,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Leopold  Morse  Co., 
Leruer  Shops.  Raymonds'  Inc..  Toiiraliie 
Stores,  and  William  Filene's  Sons  Co. 

All  the  fears  expressed  when  the  program 
was  first  tried  have  gone  out  the  window, 
says  the  Urban  League  It  adds:  "All  stores 
as  listed  above  now  report  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  Negroes.  Unions  Joined  with 
management  in  making  possible  this  progress. 
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and  ir.  Tc&nr  casm  tbr  tkslre  to  do  rx»re  In 

ttus  a»:d 

"From  miiiT  q'viArt«r«  eoTO#  rfport*  ctf 
eomp>t*  Mf.slArtu-s:  m-.th  mhar  ta*  cr.e  ca 
tn  Bfc.'wton  C'a»to.niers  wr::e  :c  ai-.r-a^rnaent 
ppopif.  pyHcw  en-.r. -'f*<.  rrs,.-*  N^rr.-  vork- 
m  Fyrsonn*!  ■perrXf  r.i.v.i<o  ;:  tocc-.iiM-  la 
Boston  U^err  is  *  cr  «-.-  c  >*:.«*  ci  pr:df  tiiat 
tiM  oommuiUtT   ^  ir.i.r.f  Tr^  kzisw^t  tc  a 


roalorrd  AaierScjLns  ::r:~z  -.r.  Boston 
Km  fed  that,  with  rr.pe:  tra.r.:: .^  'he 
mn  no  )csttar  tiase^  i::  ti:e  re-.^u  s&^es 
ftpid  ard  tb*T  ar*  therelore  prrpanng  to 
become  ttbceai  woitxxi  ir.  di^rulM  >:b«  of 
iheu  choaABe." 

tn«  vith  cote^d  »lr«  darta.  On  this  pwint 
the  Urtan  Lmcwt'  Wfa:  'AU  stora*  bar«  k- 
a  su&bia  aMsaoit  o(  favoraMa  aoaa- 
bctb  vrtMia  and  oral,  vhui  coa- 
i  ftrat  aaw  eokmd  ■liattwipit  and  cien- 
cal  wmke;>  ts  tbr  storca. 

~lAaaA^ii:ent    vaa.    on    xine    *hcle.    cver- 
Tbelnuagtj   eampumcntMl   on    tins    poLcy. 
Seme  coMoiBan.  flacttag  txamgij   vTct«  em- 
lta((roai    In    tbe    betux 

itoi 

mwiplalTiu  from  a  bandful  of 
pao|>te  «bc  cxiuciaed  the  n<a  poUctaa." 


Vitt  Glory  of  Aaencui  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

or  xotTH  nutoT* 
IS  TEE  SENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  Map  IS  ^le^islaUv^  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  2i\  2950 

Mr  LANGER  Mr.  President  I  ask 
uaanimous  ccnsec:  to  have  prjited  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcorb  an  editonal 
entitled  "The  Glory  of  Amencan  His- 
tory,- written  by  Harry  H  Schlacht.  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameican  of  May  8.  1950 

Th>rre  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
nal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcotD.  as  follows: 

THX    GL0«T    of    AMZUCAlf    HISTOIT 

iBy  Harry  H.  acHiactt) 

Am«nca  tiu  with  lixt  dew  of  youta  on  htt 
•tarry  bruw 

Americana  tbould  know  th*lr  Amer.can  HJa- 
tory  Americans  ahouJd  thank  God  they 
are  Amencarj 

There  Is  no  etudy  more  delightful,  there  Is 
no  rtudy  more  profitable,  than  the  itixiy  of 
Amencan  history. 

Ottf  youth  should  know  the  stirring  saga 
d  the  birth  and  the  pageantry  of  ooi  bleaced 
country 

Our  hL»tory  ts  comparatlrely  brie*  Init  bril- 
liant     Out  history  is  without   parallel 

Our  youth  should  know  we  have  ■■•on  Iha 
li^t   to  live  as  Ire«  men   and   women. 

Our  youth  should  know  how  our  sainted 
fathers  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ttrnple  of 
freedom  before  whoae  altar,  tn  ■  Utile  mora 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  150,000,000  Amer- 
icans should  bow. 

America  ts  hte  a  gallant  ahlp  tinder  full 
■all  upon  the  stom-.y  aea  of  time. 

She  bear?  a  cargo  coatlier  than  t.'ie  most 
prec:ous  rubles  fjr  millions  yet  unborn. 

Her  Tcya^e  is  Jtist  beginning.  Eer  aaUa 
arc  filled  with  heaveniy  breezes. 

T&ls  glorious  ship  of  liberty  u  destined  to 
bear  va   benedictions  for  all  htimanlty. 


The  Hearst  newspapers  have  consistently 
and  pers'.sTectly  adrocated  tlirough  the  years 
thf  toachinc  of  Amencan  history  In  all  oui 
•ch.x  :5  and  c»'wecrs. 

A  rccer.t  survey  reveals  the  gratifying  In- 
formation that  twice  as  m.^ny  colleges  re- 
qutra  tik*  study  of  American  history  today 
as  oompared  w-.th  8  years  ago. 

This  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  great 
ed:tonal  campaign  initiated  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

The  study  of  Amerlc-an  history  should  ba 
mandatory  in  all  American  schools  and  col- 


There  Is  no  excuse  for  any  American  to  be 
Ignorant  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
of  the  land  that  gave  htm  shelter  and  a 
heme. 

If  we  lore  America  and  Its  clviuxation.  If 
we  love  Its  dream  of  humanity:  we  will  Instill 
in  our  youth  a  love  of  country. 

Love  of  country  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
▼Irtues.  Lore  of  country  Is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials otf  good  citizenship. 

He  is  not  a  good  citizen  if  he  does  not  love 
his  ooontry. 

There  are  those  in  otir  midst  who  would 
pass  an  erasing  finger  over  the  memories  of 
our  glorioiis  past:  who  would  entice  us  away 
from  our  trophies,  cur  songs,  and  our  dreams. 

They  would  drown  out  the  music  of  the 
drums  and  the  silver  voice  of  the  heroic 
bugle  They  would  leave  us  not  a  einele 
melody  or  note  to  recall  the  visions  of  our 
•alntly  sires  whse  deeds  should  be  glorious 
to  Americans  of  today  and  to  Americans  yet 
unborn 

By  educating  our  youth  tn  American  his- 
tory we  can  defeat  their  nefarious  purpose. 

He  is  not  worthy  to  bear  the  name  Ameri- 
can who  does  not  make  a  glad  and  proud 
study  of  his  history. 

Let  us  see  to  It  that  the  Ideals  of  our 
fathers  are  not  defamed.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  the  democracy  does  not  fall.  Let  us 
see  to  It  that  the  American  beacon  light 
shall  shine  o  er  the  earth. 


Fvenen's  Warning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  icrssotnu 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29  \  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccrd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Plremen's  Wamine."  appear- 
ing tn  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
May  II.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farvur  s  WAiKiifo 

P^llroad  firemen  have  been  given  a  warn- 
ing of  wtiat  may  be  in  store  for  them  and 
other  laboring  men  if  the  strike  against  foiu 
major  railroads  is  prolonged  Senator  D<jK- 
iccL  ha£  asserted  that  the  strike  emphasizes 
the  need  for  his  bUl  banning  strikes  on  rail- 
roads C7  airlines. 

That  Is  cot  all.  Railroad  officials  are  u.-glng 
Congress  to  pass  the  Donnell  bill.  II  the 
strike  continues,  pressure  for  an  antistnke 
law.  which  might  bt  extended  to  other  in- 
dustrl^j.  undoubtedly  will  increase. 

The  Hremen  do  not  have  much  of  a  case 
to  present  to  the  public  in  this  instance. 
Their  principal  demand— placing  an  addi- 
tional tlreman  on  multiple-unit  Diesel  loco- 
motives—already  has  b»en  considered  twice 


and  rejected  twice  by  public  boards  of  In- 
quiry. In  the  absence  of  authoritative  and 
disinterested  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it 
looks  as  though  feather-bedding  rather  than 
safety  Is  the  union  s  goal. 

In  their  own  as  well  as  the  public's  wel- 
fare, ttie  firemen  should  go  back  to  work. 
They  are  running  serious  risk  of  having  their 
right  to  strike  taken  away  from  them  alto- 
gether. If  that  were  to  happen,  then  the 
merits  of  the  case  would  not  matter. 


Campaign  of  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNZCTICfT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Monday.  May  15  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Campaign  of  Truth."  appearing 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  This 
editorial  reinforces  the  urgent  need  for 
action  in  hne  with  the  objectives  of 
Senate  Resolution  243.  calling  for  a 
"Marshall  plan  of  ideas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Campaign  or  TatTH 

The  communique  Issued  at  London  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  big  western 
powers  underlines  the  need  for  Joint  efforts 
in  what  President  Truman  has  called  "a 
great  campaign  of  truth."  "Faith  in  free- 
dom should  not  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
should  t>e  built  into  a  dynamic  force,"  the 
Foreign  Ministers  say.  "and  steps  should  be 
tiken  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
the  exact  naiure,  methods  and  dangers  of 
the  threat  to  Its  existence."  From  the  State 
Department  come  reports  that  a  new  work- 
ing agreement  on  counterpropaganda  is  In 
the  making  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  perhaps  with  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  countries.  Such  steps  are 
long  overdue.  Since  the  object  of  the  free 
world  In  the  cold  war  Is  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  communism 
without  resort  to  arms,  harmony  of  effort 
In  the  Informational  field  is  of  Inestimable 
Importance. 

One  of  the  Immediate  alms  of  the  British- 
American  negotiations,  which  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  Bairreti  hopes  to  bring  to  a 
head  en  a  visit  to  London  this  week,  is  to 
Increaae  from  73  to  100  the  transmitters 
through  which  western  Information  can  b« 
beamed  upon  the  Iron-curtaln  countries. 
Additional  power  as  well  as  new  transmit- 
ters Is  needed  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  jamming  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  British  programs.  Plans  also  call  for 
British-American  committees  to  exchange 
Information  and  prevent  conflicts  in  foreign 
policy  broadcasts.  These  are  Important 
steps  toward  integration,  but  they  seem  to 
us  inadequate.  Nations  that  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  unifying  their  military  defenses  must 
necessarily  bring  their  infonaatlonal  serv- 
ices Into  harmony  If  their  Joint  efforts  are 
to  attain  mexlmura  effectlveress. 

Lack  of  harmony  In  the  fre«  -world  prnpa- 
gnnda  broadcast  to  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  suggests  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  what  the  Iwisic  policies  of  .he  free  world 
are  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course, 
that  any  one  unified  agency  omld  speak  ex- 
clusively for  all  the  diverse  j)eople8  In  the 
free  weld.     But  so  far  as  the  foreign  policy 
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of  the  Atlantic  community  of  powers  Is  con- 
cerned, the  need  for  concerted  efforts  to  en- 
lighten people  now  In  darkness  Is  obvious. 
No  nation,  as  we  recently  noted  on  this  page, 
can  effectively  carry  on  such  a  campaign 
single-handed. 

As  for  libraries  and  documentary  films, 
the  American  people  have  scarcely  begun  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  freedom  by  these  means.  Perhaps 
there  Is  Itss  necessity  for  International  co- 
operation In  establishing  libraries  abroad 
and  making  available  Informational  films, 
but  the  spectacle  of  free  countries  working 
together  to  promote  the  type  of  education 
that  makes  for  peace  is  always  Impressive. 
Joint  efforts  to  promote  educr.tlon  about  the 
free  world  ought  to  be  vigorously  promoted 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  con- 
ference. 


Legal — Bat  Tragic 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  SZNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Legal — But  Tragic,"  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  for  May  13,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccp.d, 
as  follows: 

Leg.^l — But  Tragic 

There  Is  nothing  Illegal  about  the  locomo- 
tive firemen's  strike  against  four  of  the 
Nation's  key  railroad  systems. 

However  gravely  their  strike  may  injure 
the  country,  the  firemen  are  wiihln  their 
right*  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

This  law.  enacted  by  Coneress  in  1926  at 
the  joint  request  of  railway  unions  and 
managements,  does  not  prohibit  strikes. 

It  provides  a  system  of  Government  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion which  for  many  ye^s  maintained  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  industrial  peace 
on  the  railroads. 

It  puts  no  compulsion  on  either  side  In  a 
controversy  to  accept  the  decisions  of  fact- 
finding Ixjards  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  relies  solely  on  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  produce  com- 
pliance with  such  decisions. 

Sottlements  brought  about  by  this  law 
were  not  always  satlsfactorj-  to  one  or  both 
sides.  But  they  were  far  less  costly  to  labor, 
to  management,  and  to  the  American  people 
than  strikes  would  have  been. 

The  current  firemen's  strike,  though  legal, 
is  nevertheless  a  tragic  mistake. 

For  It  is  a  strike  In  defiance  of  public 
opinion. 

Two  Railway  Lafeor  Act  fact-finding 
boards,  one  named  by  President  Roosevelt, 
the  other  by  President  Truman,  have  held 
that  the  firemen's  demand — for  employ- 
ment of  two  members  of  their  union  on 
every  Diesel  locomotive — Is  without  merit 
and  should  be  denied. 

The  almost  certain  result  of  this  strike.  If 
it  continues  long,  will  be  to  destroy  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  substitute  for  It  a 
law  to  make  railroad  strikes  Illegal  and  re- 
quire compulsorj-  arbitration  of  labor-man- 
agement controversies  in  the  railway  In- 
dustry, 


A  bill  for  just  that  purpose  Is  already  tie- 
fore  Congress — the  Donnell  biU,  introduced 
by  a  Republican  Senator  from  Missouri. 

With  each  day  that  the  firemen's  strike 
continues,  public  pressure  on  Congress  for 
enactment  of  the  Donnell  bill,  or  something 
like  It.  is  sure  to  grow.  A  long  strike  could 
make  that  pressure  Irresistible. 

The  American  people  just  won't  stand  for 
being  badly  hurt  by  a  strike  lor  featherbed 
jobs.  The  firemen's  union.  In  this  foolish, 
tragic  strike.  Is  Inviting  loss  of  Infinitely 
more  than  it  can  possibly  win. 


Tariff  Reductions  on  Rubber  Footwear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

.,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legi.<:lature  in  opposition 
to  the  further  tariff  reductions  on  im- 
ports of  waterproof  and  canvas-rubber 
footwear. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution   memorializing   the   President   of 
the  United   States  and  the  Congress  and 
certain  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  opposition  to  further  tariff  re- 
ductions   on    imports    of    waterproof    and 
canvas-rubber  footwear 
Whereas  members  of  the  rubber-footwear 
industry    are    greatly    concerned    and    dis- 
turbed,   based    upon    information    which    is 
considered   authoritative,  over  the   possibil- 
ity  that   the   Federal   Governm.'nt   may   put 
into  effect  further  tariff  reductions  on   im- 
ports of  waterproof  and  canvas-rubber  foot- 
wear; and 

W'.iereas  any  further  reductions  In  the 
tariffs  on  these  Items  would  produce  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  American  rubber  footwear  In- 
dustry little  short  of  disastrous,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  said  Industry  to  produce 
articles  which  could  compete  In  price  with 
the  products  of  the  nationalized  Industry  of 
Czechoslovakia  or  with  those  of  Japan  with 
Its  debased  oriental  standard  of  living;  and 
Whereas  the  rubber  footwear  industry  Is 
an  American  enterprise  about  100  years  old 
and  at  one  time  It  supplied  most  of  the 
world,  but  since  the  early  1930s  the  Ameri- 
can Industry  has  been  confined  to  the  do- 
mestic market  because  of  its  Inability  to 
meet  foreign  lew-wage  competition;  and 

Whereas  at  present,  such  imports  from 
these  countries  are  priced  at  from  20  to  40 
percent  under  the  usual  American  prices, 
and  the  presence  of  even  a  small  amount  of 
low-priced  goods  In  an  Industry  as  seasonal 
as  rubber  footwear  can  be  a  most  upsetting 
Infiuence  on  the  market;   and 

Whereas  In  the  decade  of  the  1930's,  the 
threat  to  the  American  Industry  by  the  in- 
flux of  rubber-footwear  imports  was  so  great 
that  both  President  Hoover  and  President 
Roosevelt  Issued  proclamations  making  duties 
on  these  products  applicable  on  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  basis,  and  the  rates  of  duty 
which  were  25  percent  on  waterproof  and  35 
percent  on  canvas  remained  unchanged,  but 
they  applied  to  the  domestic  selling  price  of 
American-made  footwear  similar  to  the  im- 
ported articles  rather  than  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  foreign  product;  and 

Whereas  in  1937,  when  the  Czechoslovakian 
trade  trer.ty  was  under  consideration,  this 
policy  was  sustained  by  President  Roosevelt, 


and  In  1D47.  at  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Con- 
ference In  Geneva,  the  American  delegation 
granted  concebslons  to  Czechoslovakia  on 
waterproof  rubber  footwear  which.  In  effect, 
cut  the  American  duty  In  half,  which  means 
that  the  duty  on  Czechoslovakian  footwear 
was  reduced  to  12 'j  percent;  and 

Whereas  this  Industry  is  one  In  which  the 
labor  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  product,  is  very  high,  namely.  47  percent, 
and  an  attack  upon  the  price  structure  be- 
ccmes  therefore  an  attack  upon  the  wage 
structure  of  the  American  worker  in  thla 
field  and  Is  also  a  direct  threat  to  his  Job; 
and 

Whereas  this  Industry  at  present  is  doing 
a  business  of  about  $100,000,000  annually, 
and  employs  more  than  20,000  men  and 
women,  and  this  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
New  England  and  especially  to  Massachu- 
setts, Inasmuch  as  over  75  percent  of  thia 
industry  is  located  In  southern  New  England, 
a  small  area  aL'-eady  hard-pressed  economi- 
cally and  struggling  to  maintain  its  position 
in  the  American  scene,  and  a  very  sulMtan- 
tlal  portion  of  this  75  percent,  much  more 
than  half.  Is  located  In  Massachusetts,  which 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  signifi- 
cance for  this  area,  and  some  particular  com- 
munities In  it  would  suffer  extreme  hardship 
were  this  industry  to  become  blighted;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  aforesaid  facts,  a 
vital  New  England  industry,  with  a  long  his- 
tory. Is  faced  with  a  situation  which  would 
make  sheer  survival  difficult  and  certainly 
make  any  prosperity  impossible:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  expresses  its  opposition  to 
any  further  tariff  reductions  on  imports  of 
waterproof  and  canvas  rubber  footwear;  and 
be  it  therefore  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Members  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  April 
6.  1950. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted  In  concurrence  April 
11.  1953. 

Ieving  N.  Hatden, 

Clerfc, 


Feather-Bcd  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF   MISEOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Feather-Bed  Strike,"  published 
in  the  St.  Lotus  Globe-Democrat  of  May 
11.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fe.'\theh-Bed  Strike 

The  strike  against  lour  raUroads,  begun 
yesterday  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Hailroad 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  will  get  little  or  no 
sympathy  from  the  public.  Nor  should  it. 
The  Issue  is  clear  and  of  long  standing.  The 
union  wants  to  force  employment  of  a  second 
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fireman  cm  mxiltii^e  nnit  Diesel  engines. 
Compuiy  ol&clals  call  Uils  a  featber-beddinf; 
program,  and  In  this  Inivance  certalniy  they 
■eexn  quite  right. 

The  dispute  has  been  hanging  flre  for 
rears  When  D'esels  were  first  pm  Into  serr- 
ioe.  they  were  run  by  one  man.  an  enelneer. 
Under  threat  of  strike,  roads  added  a  f^rennan. 
Then  In  1939  the  Brotherhood  insisted  an- 
other fireman  be  assigned  to  each  Diesel. 
This  Insuuei^ce  has  been  renewed  from  time 
to  time. 

Tet  two  jjresldentlal  fact- finding  boards. 
one  In  1&43  and  an:>ther  in  1949,  held  the 
demand  foe  eztiier  un  extra  £reman  or  an 
extra  engineer  to  be  unneeded  and  deroid  of 
xxwrlt.  The  argument  of  the  union  that 
more  men  In  the  cabs  would  promcte  safety 
was  discredited 

Despite  the  findings  of  two  bciirds.  ap>- 
pointed  by  Presidents  certainly  mast  friendly 
to  orgfjiized  labor,  the  Brotherhood  has 
struck  tnng  up  schedules  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tanla.  the  New  York  Central,  the  Southern 
m-iA  Santa  Fe  roads.  The  Nation's  transpor- 
tation system  Is  crippled  and  BOn:e  500.000 
workers  will  probably  be  reduced  tc-  Idleness. 
St.  Louis,  being  a  terminus  of  several  roads.  Is 
especially  hurt.  Twenty-five  passenger 
trains  hare  been  canceled,  and  freig!it  service 
U  blocked  on  three  of  the  lines. 

If  the  union  should  win  Its  fight  to  add 
another  fireman  to  Diesel  units,  the  next  step 
otoTiously  wcuid  be  to  force  use  of  an  extra 
cadneer.  Experts  have  found  these  changes 
completely  unnecessary.  The  Brt'therhood 
only  Injures  its  reputation  by  this  strike, 
which  seeks  made- work  In  the  face  of  me- 
chanical advances. 

The  strike  calls  attention  to  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  n  ivx-m  which  would  out- 
law such  walkouts,  and  force  ccmpulfory 
arbitration  of  railroad  and  airline  disputes. 
Yesterdays  development  may  force  an  early 
hearing  and  congressional  action. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  see  what  the 
President  would  do  had  the  strike  been  called 
on  the  road  he  is  now  using  to  "whistle  stop" 
the  country  on  bow  handsomely  the  country 
Is  faring. 


IiidepeB<!eBce  of  Fanien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MTl«!»ESOTA 

IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  ilegislatire  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  THTfE.  Mr.  President,  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday  was 
an  article  by  Paul  C.  Johnson  entitled 
"It's  High  Time  the  Parmer  Thi-ew  Away 
Crutches."  I  have  known  this  young 
man  from  boyhood  up.  and  have  known 
his  parents,  and  I  know  that  Paul  John- 
son has  his  feet  on  the  ground  so  far  as 
agricultural  questions  are  concerned. 
For  that  reason  I  ?^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  print<?d  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recced 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Its   High    Time    thi    Fasmex    Tkszw    Awat 

ClUTCHES 

(By  Paul  C.  Johnson) 
(The  following-  u  a  d-.gest  of   an  addrcM 
delivered    by    Mr.    Johnson,    editor    of    ths 
Prairie  Farmer,  at  the  UnlT-erslty  o<  ICmnc- 
•ou  editors  short  course,  on  May  5  ) 


Le*a  than  100  years  ago  we  were  an  agri- 
cultural Nation,  with  five  families  on  the 
land  needed  to  supply  the  food  for  one 
family  carrying  on  industrial  or  city  work. 
We  have  completely  reversed  that,  so  now  it 
takes  less  than  a  fifth  of  our  population  to 
grow  the  food  we  need,  with  something  to 
spare. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  cur  mo«t  efficient 
and  most  modemired  farming  sections,  the 
ratio  is  more  nearly  10  to  1.  This  means  that 
B  families  cut  of  10.  or  4  out  of  6  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  have  been  freed  to  do 
other  things  besides  grubbing  a  living  out 
cf  the  soil.  They  can  build  homes,  manu- 
facture automobiles  and  refrigerators,  op- 
erate schools  and  hospitals.  And  these  are 
the  things  by  which  we  measure  our  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng. 

Good  farming  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
average  American  to  take  food  for  granted 
and  go  on  to  improve  his  living  standard  by 
the  many  other  things  he  can  earn. 

Mr  Average  American  needs  to  spend 
about  25  percent  of  his  mcome  for  food.  In 
England,  the  cost  is  around  45  percent.  In- 
cluding government  subsidy  In  Italy,  it  la 
around  70  percent.  In  countries  like  India 
and  China,  about  90  percent  of  the  average 
mans  income  must  go  for  the  food  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together. 

^Tiile  only  about  one-seventh  of  otn-  na- 
tional Income  is  in  agriculture,  around  55 
percent  of  all  people  In  this  country  are 
farming  or  in  work  that  is  directly  depend- 
ent on  farming  It's  interesting  to  know 
that  of  9.00C.OOO  individual  businesses  in 
the  United  States.  6,000.000  are  farm  busi- 
nesses. 

B.U)    STATX    or     MIND 

But  there  is  danger  in  pounding  our  chests 
and  expounding  the  indispensabillty  of  agri- 
culture. I  feel  uncomfortable  when  a  farmer 
declares  that  agriculture  is  the  key  to  all 
prosperity  and  that  the  Gavemment  must 
take  care  of  the  farmer  first.  Tnere  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  what  the  man  says,  but  the 
state  of  mind  is  bad  for  everybody  and  espe- 
cially bad  for  the  farmer  himself. 

I  have  heard  top-flight  industrialists  and 
economists  say  that  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture is  so  important  to  this  country  that 
we  can  well  afford  to  give  agriculture  pre- 
ferred treatment.  I  cannot  agree.  I'm  quite 
sure  that  hothouse  treatment  may  actually 
destroy  the  productiveness  which  has  made 
our  agriculture  great,  and  may  result  in  pro- 
gressive poverty  rather  than  guaranteed 
prosperity. 

There  is  a  warning  for  us  in  the  public 
reaction  against  fanners  which  has  grown  at 
an  filarming  rate  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
While  much  of  this  feeling  It  based  on  mis- 
information to  which  both  the  press  and  the 
radio  have  contributed  It  is  an  ill  omen  of 
what  may  come  if  agriculture  permlu  itself 
to  be  pushed  out  on  a  limb  by  politicians 
locking  for  votes  and  indusuial  people  look- 
ing for  an  indirect  guaranty  of  good  busi- 
ness 

We  are  already  too  far  out  on  that  limb. 
We  must  revise  our  national  farm  program 
into  something  we  can  live  with,  something 
the  public  win  support  and,  at>ove  all.  some- 
thing that  win  insure  an  increasingly  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  agriculture. 

rABuiMc  roa  trNcxE 

Why  are  we  having  so  much  trouble  with 
our  present  commodity  support  programs? 
Its  because  they  tell  the  producer  a  lie 

Whenever  the  support  price  is  higher  than 
wjat  the  market  will  support,  then  the  pro- 
ducer Is  being  misinformed.  Tlie  minute 
the  farmer  starts  raising  products  for  Uncle 
Bam,  we  re  in  real  trouble.  Uncle  can't  pay 
Senators  and  Supreme  Court  Judges  In  bush- 
els of  corn  or  sacks  of  potatoes. 

Our  leading  farm  organizations  have  not 
asked  for   the   present  farm-support   levels. 


It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  -it  farm  leaders 
that  most  of  them  have  trie!  to  get  rid  of 
the  subsidies.  But  the  political  ins  want 
to  stay  in.  and  the  pollllca:  outs  want  to 
get  In.  Both  seem  to  think  that  votes  are 
to  be  had  In  exchange  fcr  Government 
checks  and  special  privilege. 

Our  commodity  support  a  >proach  to  the 
farm  problem  has  been  war  )ed  away  from 
its  original  purposes.  Too  mi  ny  people  want 
to  think  of  It  in  terms  of  an  Income  guar- 
anty from  the  Government  .o  the  farmer. 
Because  the  marketing  problem  has  some- 
how become  confused  with  a  x)lltlcal  philos- 
ophy, the  various  crops  ar.d  commodities 
have  been  out  of  step  with  < ach  other,  and 
there  has  been  too  much  disri  gard  for  a  basic 
fact  of  a  free  economy:  Inc eased  efficiency 
must  be  shared. 

THE  BaANNAN    PL  \N 

In  this  respect,  our  suppon  programs  have 
been  pretty  much  in  the  same  class  with  the 
much  publicized  Brannan  plan. 

Mr.  Brannan  proposed  that  we  keep  all  our 
present  supports  on  basic  crops  at  levels 
even  higher  than  those  whh  h  have  already 
gotten  us  into  trouble.  But  ne  went  beyond 
this  and  suggested  that  slice  perishables 
such  as  milk.  eggs,  and  potatoes  could  not 
be  successfully  handled  in  su  rage,  we  should 
substitute  the  direct  income  payment  to  the 
farmer. 

His  plan  had  one  very  attractive  feature. 
These  products  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  consumer  at  whatever  they  would  bring. 
But  remember  that  the  famer  would  be 
paid  according  to  his  production  and  Uncle 
Sam  would  foot  the  bill  foi  the  difference 
between  what  the  farmer  go :  in  the  market 
and  what  he  should  have  h  id  according  to 
the  standard  set  up  by  Mr.  Brannan, 

Whafs  wrong  with  this  pljji?  Well,  many 
people,  including  myself,  do  not  like  the 
Idea  of  the  farmer  being  dependent  on  Uncle 
Sam  for  his  income  check.  Any  way  you 
look  at  It,  the  Income  guar  inty  Idea  heads 
down  the  socialistic  path  toward  stunted 
production  and  dependence  on  government. 

Right  now  we  are  wrestli  ig  with  acreage 
allotments.  Hanging  over  his  controversy 
la  a  fear  that  acreage  alio'  ments  will  not 
reduce  production,  and  tha-  the  marketing 
quotas  which  are  to  follow  ::an  be  enforced 
only  by  police  state  metho<is. 

The  Brannan  plan  would  be  no  different, 
probably  worse.  The  only  way  Uncle  Sam 
could  get  off  the  hot  seat  an  1  wean  consum- 
ers away  from  their  free  lood  ride  would 
be  to  slap  severe  quotas  on  :  arm  production 
and  redure  that  productio  i  to  the  point 
»here  food  prices  wrould  ris;  again. 

POINT   or    DEPEND' :NCT 

At  what  point  would  It  be  politically  ex- 
pedient to  stabilize  these  Goi  ernment  prices? 
If  I  read  my  political  history  right,  they 
would  try  to  stabilize  theia  at  the  point 
where  the  farmer  could  not  live  without  his 
Government  check,  but  wh<  re  he  would  be 
restrained  from  embarrassl.ag  his  bureau- 
cratic supervisors  with  too  much  efficiency 
or  too  great  production.  As  production  con- 
trols progressed  from  big  crops  to  little 
crops  and  from  feed  crops  t )  food  products, 
there  would  be  a  thriving  p  oductlon  of  red 
tape,  and  much  political  pip  to  be  distrib- 
uted. 

Do  you  know  that  down  in  the  tobacco 
country  your  allotment,  that  is,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government  to  g  ow  tobacco,  may 
be  worth  as  much  as  $2,000  in  acre  on  $200- 
an-acre  land''  I  am  told  hat  the  farmer 
committees  wliich  are  adml  listerlng  the  to- 
bacco program  are  doing  a  nice  Job.  but  I 
cannot  shake  the  fear  that  I;ere  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  political  graft  ^  hlch  will  catch 
up  wltli  us  some  day. 

We  are  hearing  more  and  more  these  days 
about  the  two-price  plan,  which  you  will 
recognize   as    the    old    McNary-Haugen    bill 
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over  again.  This  plan,  too,  has  Its  attractive 
features,  but  its  flaws  are  clearer  today  than 
in  the  McNary-Haugen  days. 

The  two-price  plan  calls  for  dumping  cf 
some  kind.  We  know  now  It  isn't  so  easy 
to  dump  abroad.  But  it  isn't  easy  to  dump 
In  cur  own  country,  either. 

We  could  make  a  certain  amount  of  corn 
and  wheat  into  alcohol  and  pass  a  law  that 
all  gasoline  would  have  to  Include  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  this  fuel.  But  that 
would  be  robbing  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
for  an  Inferior  and  expensive  purpose. 

DISASTEH   UNLIKELY 

All  right,  what  should  be  done? 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  free  competitive  mar- 
ket and  greater  self-reliance  on  the  part 
of  agriculture.  Of  course,  the  patient  trem- 
bles at  the  thought  cf  throwing  away  the 
crutches.  But  If  we  don't  do  It  now,  we 
never  will. 

Our  debt  Is  In  good  shape.  Our  effi- 
ciency is  high.  Our  customers  have  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  the  city  people  are 
outnumbering  the  food  producers  by  more 
and  more  every  day. 

We'll  have  some  falls  when  we  start  tak- 
ing away  this  makeshift  scaffolding,  but  I 
doubt  If  there  will  be  any  widespread  dis- 
aster. We  can  still  take  out  certain  Insur- 
ance policies  In  the  name  of  security  and 
social  conscience, 

I  would  like  to  propose  three  Ingredients 
of  a  sound,  long-time  farm  program  that 
could  go  nicely  with  a  farm  economy  based 
on    efficiency   and    the    competitive    market. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the  soil 
conservation  principle  Is  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  Government  payments  to  farm  peo- 
ple. City  people  have  a  stake  In  the  con- 
servation of  the  land.  The  farmer  Is  always 
under  pressure  to  market  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  mortgage 
needs  to  be  paid,  and  the  children  need 
college  education.  A  carefully  worked  out 
system  of  conservation  payments  Intended 
to  rest  and  rebuild  land  would  also  relieve 
the  farmer's  pressure  to  cash  in.  The  pub- 
lic would  get  Its  money's  worth  in  the 
assurance  of  a  future  food  supply. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  the  present 
support  machinery  should  become  a  stand- 
by program  for  use  only  in  emergency.  I 
believe  a  price  floor  should  be  a  floor  and  not 
an  Income  guaranty.  We  had  better  set  up 
the  program  in  such  a  way  that  the  politi- 
cians cannot  change  Its  original  purpose, 

MARGINAL  FARMERS 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  we  should 
make  a  real  study  of  the  reasons  for  pov- 
erty among  farm  people.  The  problem  of  the 
marginal  farmer  Is  not  one  of  price  or  of 
Government  subsidy.  It  doesn't  make  so 
much  difference  whether  you  get  $3  or  $5  a 
hundred  for  milk  If  you  are  trying  to  support 
a  family  on  three  scrub  cows. 

No,  the  problem  of  the  underprivileged 
farmer  is  one  of  education,  or  credit,  of 
building  his  farm  Into  a  going  concern.  I 
believe  the  Government  can  do  a  great  deal 
along  this  line  without  tying  up  the  processes 
of  agriculture  in  a  rigid  bureaucratic  system. 
I  believe  we  can  extend  our  present  activities 
through  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  so  that  we  can  meet 
this  problem  more  adequately.  We  may  want 
to  go  a  step  further  and  think  in  terms  of 
building  industries  in  rural  areas  to  take  care 
of  people  who  cannot  possibly  earn  a  decent 
living  from  the  land. 

We  have  been  drifting  In  our  national 
thinking  toward  the  notion  that  the  means 
are  Justified  by  the  ends.  When  you  get 
down  to  cases,  that's  the  philosophy  of  the 
Communist.  We  want  prosperity  on  our 
farmo.  but  the  means  by  which  we  achieve 
It  are  important,  too — very,  very  important. 


The  Medieyal  Joust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  'legislative  day  of 
V/ednesday,  March  29),  1930 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
under  the  headline  "The  medieval 
joust,"  the  author  of  wh;ch  is  Mr.  E.  C. 
Craig,  who  formerly  was  general  counsel 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The 
letter  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  April  9,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MzDirvAL  Jou£T 

Chicago,  March  10. — The  tettlement  of  dis- 
putes by  "wager  of  battel" — "trial  by  com- 
bat"— which  originated  In  ths  military  spirit 
of  early  days,  was  Introduced  Into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror  (1066).  Black- 
stone  describes  the  "trials"  in  great  detail 
(3  Bl.  Comm.  337).  They  took  place  in  a 
field  especially  prepared  for  them  In  the 
presence  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  In  their 
scarlet  robes  with  learned  serJeants  of  the 
bar  in  attendance.  The  parties  fought  with 
staves  either  in  person  cr  by  champion, 
the  "trial"  began  at  "sunrising"  and  lasted 
"till  the  stars  appear  in  "he  evening,  "  or 
until  one  party  earlier  cried,  "Craven,"  or 
was  defeated.  Judgment  Wis  entered  by  the 
court  for  the  victor. 

The  right  to  the  "wager  of  battel" — the 
"trial  by  combat  " — was  recognized  by  the 
English  courts  until  abolished  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  As  late  as  1817,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  the  righ':  to  trial  by  com- 
bat still  existed.  In  the  next  session  of 
parliament  the  act  was  pafsed  abolishing  It 
(59  George  IIIc.  46). 

This  form  of  trial  could  not  be  recognized 
in  the  United  States  due  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  trial  b>  Jury  at  common 
law  [Childress  v.  Emory,  8  Wheat.,  21  U.  S. 
642). 

We  have,  however,  "wager  of  battel" — 
"trial  by  combat" — not  between  individual 
litigants  as  of  old  where  no  one  was  hurt  but 
the  litigants  or  their  hired  champions,  but 
in  strikes,  where  everyone  is  hurt,  especially 
the  public — strikes  national  In  scope,  seri- 
ously affecting  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — which  are  Increasingly  being  allowed 
to  choke  industry,  create  unemployment, 
and  cause  great  economic  and  social  dis- 
tress. 

There  is  more  reason  why  "wager  of  bat- 
tel"—  'trial  by  combat" — should  not  be  al- 
lowed where  public  righ-a  are  interfered 
with  and  sometimes  destroyed,  than  where 
it  is  but  a  trial  between  private  individuals. 
As  our  affairs  become  more  complex,  as  our 
activities  grow  more  interdependent,  the 
reasons  against  this  method  of  settling  con- 
troversies increase. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  Constitution, 
our  wonderful  form  of  government:  that  this 
is  the  land  where  law  governs  and  not  indi- 
viduals: that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
here  exist  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none;  that  we  settle  all  con- 
troversies between  citizens  und  between  Gov- 
ernment and  citizens  in  our  courts,  etc.  Yet 
we  allow  these  anachronous.  obsolete,  anti- 
quated "trials  by  combat" — "wagers  of  bat- 
tel"— originated  by  the  vandals  or  some 
other  barbaric  tribe,  to  be  tised  In  settling 


questions  which  Involve  our  very  existence — 
questions  which,  as  all  others  are,  can  be 
settled  by  orderly  procedure  based  on  facts 
and  not  on  force. 

If  the  "trial  by  combat" —  "wager  of  bat- 
tel"— was  barbaric  when  applied  to  private 
litigants,  row  much  more  so  are  these  ap- 
peals to  force — these  "wagers  of  battel." 
these  "trials  oy  combat,"  of  our  mcdern  day. 
The  English  parliament  abolished  the  one. 
Congress  can  constitutionally  and  entirely 
abolish  the  other,  and  would  do  so  if  the 
people  of  the  country  wouH  demand  it. 

Why  the  public  supinely  tolerates  these 
"wagers  of  battel"— these  "trials  by  com- 
bat," with  their  destructive  effect  on  cur 
dally  life,  when  they  can  be  constitutionally 
and  entirely  abollshcl,  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. Th£t  they  are  permitted  is  solely  due 
to  the  apathy  of  the  people.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

E.  C.  Cbajo. 


Washington  in  1800 


EX'IKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF   UAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  May  15.  1950,  I  think  that  many 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  would  be 
interested  in  reading  about  the  Wash- 
ington of  150  years  ago,  on  May  15,  1800. 
It  is  not  only  interesting  to  read  of  the 
contrasts  of  the  Washington  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  but  also  of  the  striking 
similarities  of  that  1800  Washington  with 
the  1950  Washington  of  today.  Even 
then  Members  of  Congress  had  a  housing 
shortage  problem  to  contend  with. 

I  ask  unanimous  consents  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  by  Alex- 
ander R.  George,  Associated  Press  staff 
writer,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  issue  of  May  8, 1950.  It  is  interesting 
and  enjoyable  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Half-Starved  Cattle  Ro.\ming  WASHiNcrorf 
Streets  in  1800  Gave  Embryo  CAPrrAt,  a 
Distinctly  Bush-Leacue  Atmospheez 

(By  Alexander  R.  George) 

The  Federal  Government  took  to  the  woods 
150  years  ago  this  spring,  moving  from 
fashionable  Philadelphia  to  the  wilderness 
city  that  was  Washington. 

On  May  15,  1800,  President  John  Adams 
ordered  the  executive  departments  (some  150 
officials  and  clerks  and  12  boxes  of  Govern- 
ment archives)  to  move  to  the  new  Federal 
city  In  the  Territory  of  Columbia.  Congress 
had  voted  in  1790  to  make  the  Territory, 
later  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  National  Government. 

Government  olficials  and  clerks  made  the 
trip  by  stage  coach,  carriage,  or  horseback. 
The  140-mlle  overland  Journey  between  the 
two  towns  then  took  the  better  part  of 
3  days. 

Government  records  packed  In  seven  large 
boxes  and  five  small  boxes  were  shipped  on  a 
packet  sloop  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  up 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River. 
Documents  of  the  State  Department  included 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
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Constitution,  wid  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

COPULA TIOM  THEN  3.000 

The  new  Capital's  population  was  3.000.  • 
■mall  fraction  of  the  number  of  sesnuicen- 
tennial  celebration  visitors  who  no-i-  dally 
Invade  this  Capital  City  of- 1.400.000. 

Washington  was  having  a  housing  shortage 
In  1800.  A  survey  showed  there  were  253 
fr.<un?  and  109  brtck  dweUlngs  in  the  town. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wolcott.  upon 
arrival  here,  reported: 

"I  do  not  see  how  Members  of  Congress 
can  poaslblv  secure  lodgings  unless  they  will 
consent  to  live  10  or  20  in  one  house.  There 
*r«  few  houses  In  any  one  place  and  most 
of  them  are  small  and  miserable  huts." 

The  Congress  House  ( Capitol » .  President's 
Palace  (Wi-iiie  House),  and  original  Treasury 
building  wer»  near  enough  to  completion  to 
provide  accommodations  for  part  of  the 
oOoes.  Houses  were  leased  for  the  State. 
War.  Navy,  and  Post  Office  Departments. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  connecting  the 
President's  Palace  and  the  Congress  House, 
was  a  dirt  road  which  a  writer  of  the  time 
said  was  bordered  by  the  forest  primeval  and 
swamps.  The  Avenues  dust,  suffocating  In 
dry  weather,  became  a  great  bog  after  a  rain. 

~HOW   COtJLO   I  DESmVI    TT" 

A  European  diplomat  took  one  look  at  the 
new  Capital  City  and  said:  "What  have  I 
done  to  be  condemned  to  such  a  place?" 

A  visitor  from  England  wrote  that  "half- 
starved  cattle  browsing  among  the  bushes  of 
the  city  present  a  melancholy  spectacle 
•  •  •  so  very  thinly  la  the  city  peopled, 
quail  and  other  birds  are  shct  within  100 
yards  of  the  Capitol." 

Members  of  Congress  lived  two  and  three 
to  a  room  In  boarding  houses.  They  swatted 
with  kerchiefs  at  files  which  came  from  near- 
by Uvery  su.bles  to  bite  the  long-stocklneed 
le?8  of  the  legislators. 

New  York's  Senator  Gouverneur  Morris 
wrote  In  sardonic  vein: 

"It's  the  best  city  In  the  world— for  a  fu- 
ture residence.  We  want  nothing  here  but 
houses,  cellars,  kitchens.  well-Informed  men. 
amiable  women,  and  other  little  trifles  of 
this  kind  to-make  our  city  perfect." 

Thomas    Moore,    the    Irish    poet,    visited 
Washington  in  1804  and  wrote  this  verse: 
"This  embryo  Capital  where  funcv  se^^a 
Squju-ea  In  morasses,  obelisks  In  trees 
Which  second-slEhted  seers  ev-m  new  adorn 
With  shrine*   unbuilt   and  heroed   yet  un- 
born." 

Bewlgged  Government  executives  tried  to 
keep  an  elegant  appearance  In  their  primi- 
tive etirroundlngs  Halr-dresstng  shops  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  featured  large  cup- 
boards, with  glass  doors,  containing  freshly 
dressed  wigs  for  the  dally  visits  of  their 
owners. 

Most  of  the  labor  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  done  by  Negro  slaves  who  were  leased 
by  slave  denler.s  for  960  a  year.  It  cost  per- 
sons who  hired  a  slave  an  additional  »35  a 
year  to  furnish  his  clothes  and  food,  the 
latter  consisting  mcsUy  of  salt  pork  and  In- 
dian meal. 

When  President  Adams  and  his  wife  Abi- 
gaU  celebrated  their  firbt  Christmas  in  the 
White  House  it  w,-ui  an  uncompleted  palace 
hard  by  the  Potomac  swampe.  Mrs.  Adams 
had  the  family  wash  hung  in  the  great  audi- 
ence room  (East  Room)  on  the  flrst  ttoor. 

President  Adams,  however,  kad  a  nifty 
Chrlsimas  garb  consisting  of  a  black  velvet 
suit,  silk  stockings,  silver  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  while  waistcoat.  His  hair  was 
powdered. 

The  G^-vernment's  expenditures  In  the 
yc.r  1800  totaled  •10,786000  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Government's  daUy  expendi- 
tures new      The  Treasury   that  year   had  a 

surplus  of  eec.oco. 


Most  of  the  Federal  revenue  was  obtained 
from  Import  duties.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment levied  Internal  taxes  on  land,  dwellings, 
and  slaves,  on  stlUs,  distilled  spirits,  reflned 
sugar,  and  pleasurable  carriages. 

Washington  then  was  almost  at  the  center 
of  the  narrow  union  of  16  States.  George 
Washington  has  envisioned  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Potomac  River  con- 
necting West  and  East  as  the  most  practi- 
cable route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  people  poured  westward  there  was  al- 
most constant  clamor  to  move  the  Capital 
west  of  the  Alleghenles.  However,  the  com- 
ing of  the  telegraph  and  the  railroads  did 
much  to  lessen  the  demands  lor  a  new  site 
for  the  Capital. 


Slaves  Versus  United  States  Labor 


EXTILNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Victor  Riescl.  the  news- 
paper columnist  whose  column.  Inside 
Labor,  appears  in  254  American  daily 
newspapers,  has  been  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  calling  the  American  people's  at- 
tention to  the  dangei-s  to  our  economy 
in  the  importation  of  canned  crab.  furs, 
and  other  goods  from  Russia. 

Last  year  our  imports  from  Russia,  not 
counting  those  from  any  of  her  sateUites 
totaled  $42,425  000,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures,  while  our 
exports  to  Russia  were  only  valued  at 
$6,646,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  balance  of  trade 
favorable  to  Russia,  the  Soviets  had  a 
surplus  of  more  than  $35,000,000  In 
American  dollars  and  credits  which  the 
record  shows  she  spent  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Britain  to  purchase  steel,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  other  commodi- 
ties which  addec'.  to  her  economic 
strength  and  war  jwtential,  I  ask,  are 
we  not,  by  carrying  on  this  trade  with 
Russia,  repeating  in  effect,  exactly  what 
we  did  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  when  we 
permitted  the  sale  of  scrap  iron  to  the 
Japs? 

Imports  of  canned  crab  from  Russia 
during  the  12  months  of  1949  totaled 
30.262  cases.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  we  have  imported  almost  70,000 
cases  of  this  crab  meat  from  Russia.  In 
short,  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
we  have  imported  twice  as  much  canned 
crab  from  Russia  as  we  did  in  all  12 
months  of  last  year.  Nor  is  the  end  in 
sight.  I  am  reliably  informed  another 
36.000-ca.se  shipment  of  this  Russian 
canned  crab  meat  is  or  soon  will  be  en- 
route  to  the  United  States. 

Our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  crabbing 
Industry  cannot  compete  with  the  labor 
In  Russia's  17  slave  labor  Ashing  camps. 
We  should  not  expect  that  they  should. 
Unless  Government  executive  agencies 
act  to  stop  these  imports  of  Ru-sslan  crab, 
our  American  crab  fishing  Industry  will' 
be  destroyed.  Its  thousands  of  cannery 
workers  will  become  unemployed  and  its 


fishermen,  many  of  wliom  have  Invested 
their  life  savings  In  fistiing  boats,  will  be 
financial!^  ruined. 

The  NeiC-  York  Mirrcr,  one  of  the  large 
newspaaers  In  America 's  largest  city,  re- 
centlyycarried  an  excrllent  editorial  on 
April  21,  1950,  on  sla/es  versus  United 
States  labor.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  and  inclu('.e  extraneous  ma- 
terial. I  include  this  ed  torial  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Slave  Versus  UNriE;)  States  Labor 

Thanks  to  our  ace  L.bor  writer.  Victor 
Rlesel,  Americans  are  fine  Ing  out  some  queer 
and  curious  things  about  their  foreign  trade: 

1.  In  recent  months.  53.000.000  worth  of 
crab  meat,  or  59.0C0  cases,  canned  in  Soviet 
slave-labor  camps,  has  coiae  into  this  country 
via  Seattle  and  Boston. 

2.  The  Ru.ssians  are  off  ;rlng  United  States 
Importers  $20,000,000  wo;th  more  at  prices 
no  United  States  canner  can  meet. 

3.  More  than  $55,000.0.0  worth  of  Soviet 
furs  are  coming  Into  this  ;ouutry  annually— 
and  these,  also,  have  been  processed  in  the 
Siberian  labor  camps  for  political  prisoners. 

4.  WalnuU  produced  la  Sovietlzed  Man- 
churia pour  Into  the  American  market  In 
large  quantities  at  42  ccn  s  a  pound,  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  { roduct  which  can- 
not be  put  on  sale  at  lesf  than  62  cents. 

b.  Communist  Czechoslovakia,  havlnt;  na- 
tionalized (which  means  stolen)  Its  shoe  in- 
dustry. Is  sending  unmaiked  and  unidenti- 
fied foQlwear  here. 

We  know,  too,  that  Imjorts  from  Commu- 
nist Czech' -Slovakia  are  threatening  the 
United  States  hat  Indust;  y.  That  hits  close 
to  home.  Thousands  of  Jobs  In  Danbury, 
Conn.,  are  menaced. 

Smoked  hams  from  Corimunlst  Poland  are 
brought  In  to  sell  against  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  farmer. 

What  sort  of  two-handed  diplomacy  ar« 
we  running? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  Utterly  protest  the 
downing  of  a  United  Stites  plane  and  the 
probable  murder  of  Its  10  airmen;  on  the 
other,  we  oflfer  Soviet  Rissla  a  market  for 
her  slave-made  goods. 

The  vicious,  inspired  li  suits  against  us  by 
Red  Czechoslovakia  male  American  blood 
boll;  but  we  afford  the  cc  mmissars  who  rule 
that  once-democratic  country  a  Juicy  sudoIv 
of  United  States  dollars. 

Does  Acheson  know  whit  Snyder  Is  doing? 
And  does  either  reckon  w  th  Hoffman,  of  the 
EGA? 

Let's  go  back  to  the  59  000  cases  of  Soviet 
crab  meat.  Direct  from  Siberia,  15,000  cases 
came  Into  Seattle.  But  4  4,000  cases  came  to 
B-ston— from  England. 

England  trades  extent Ively  with  Russia, 
England  needed  salmon  Russia  provided 
the  salmon,  but  forced  a  tie-ln  of  80  000 
cases  of  crab  meat.  England  couldn't  'use 
all  that.  BO  she  dumped  14.000  cases  on  the 
American  market,  and  urdercut  our  produc- 
ers $2  a  case. 

This  double  play  again;  t  United  States  In- 
dustry and  United  State:  Jobs  was  revealed 
when  businessmen  and  Congressmen  com- 
plained to  Hoffman. 

Maybe  the  State  De:)artment  and  the 
Treiisury  Department  ard  the  a^-ency  that 
overshadows  both,  the  EC  \,  can  explain  these 
transactions. 

Maybe  they  will  say  thr  t  the  United  States 
industries  affected  are  only  small  fry. 

That  wont  sound  very  good  to  workers  in 
the  cannery  in  Belllngharx,  Wash.,  which  has 
announced  It  wUl  close  because  of  Soviet 
competition,  or  to  the  197  fur  breeders  who 
have  gone  out  of  business  for  the  same  rea- 
son, or  the  Danbury  hftters,  or  the  New 
England  fishermen. 

Wipe  out  a  few  Jobs  hen  .  A  few  Jobs  there. 
Create  unemployment,  ai^d  the  fear  of  un- 
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employment.  That's  exactly  what  the  Krem- 
lin wants.  0\ir  policies,  unwittingly  or  not. 
are  sacrificing  American  labor  to  the  support 
of  slave-labor  states. 

NEWSPAPCK   CARTOON 

Recently  there  appeared  in  hundreds 
of  American  newspapers  a  cartoon  by 
Reg  Manning  depicting  Uncle  Sam  car- 
rying away  a  case  of  canned  crab  meat 
that  was  labeled  "Produced  at  unbeat- 
able low  prices  by  Russ  slave  labor"  and 
in  the  background  stood  Joe  Stalin 
counting  up  a  big  pile  of  American  dollars 
which  Uncle  Sam  had  just  handed  him 
for  the  crab.  Standing  nearby  watching 
the  transaction  was  a  sad-faced  man,  in 
commercial  fishermen's  clothes,  who  was 
labeled  "American  fishing  industry." 

Uncle  Sam,  as  he  toted  away  his  Rus- 
sian canned  crab  was  saying  to  Mr. 
American  Fishing  Industry.  "Why  can't 
you  let  me  have  bargains  like  this?" 

The  American  fishermen  can  give 
Uncle  Sam  bargains  like  that  in  canned 
crab  cuch  as  Stalin  offers  only  if  the 
American  fishermen  and  cannery  work- 
er will  accept  "slave  labor"  working  con- 
ditions. No  sensible  American  wants  or 
expects  that  he  should. 

A    BREAK,     MAYBE 

Says  the  Aberdeen  World,  of  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  in  a  recent  editorial: 

In  his  almost  slnglehanded  fight  to  save 
Northwest  Industry  from  foreign  encroach- 
ment. Congressman  Russell  V.  Mack  has 
finally  won  a  promise  from  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Snyder  to  Investigate  importation  of 
Russian  crnned  crab  meat.  Congressman 
Mack  has  asked  Secretary  Snyder  to  bar  the 
Russian  meat  because  the  cheaply-produced 
product  is  undermining  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  American  packers. 

Secretary  Snyder  promised  to  Investigate 
whether  or  not  the  Russian  product  Is  pro- 
duced by  Involuntary  labor.  There  Is  an 
American  law  prohibiting  importation  of 
foreign  products  produced  by  such  "slave" 
lalK)r.  We  could  make  a  good  case  based  on 
the  "involuntary"  characteristic  of  the  So- 
viet labor  mass,  but  whether  Snyder  will  do 
it  or  not  Is  another  matter.  We  know  that 
Russian  labor  Is  not  free,  as  we  Interpret 
the  term.  How  much  Involuntariness  we 
will  tolerate  is  up  to  Snyder's  interpretation. 
With  the  current  trend  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers and  with  an  administration  tendency 
not  to  rile  Russia  any  more  than  possible, 
our  hunch  would  be  that  Snyder  finds  Rus- 
sian canned  crab  meat  admissible.  The  con- 
dition of  certain  American  Industries  doesn't 
seem  to  be  of  much  concern  to  administra- 
tion bigwigs  In  Washington. 

LONCVIEW,    WASH.,    NEWS 

The  Longview  Daily  News,  one  of  the 
largest  dailies  of  southwest  Washington, 
editorially  referring  to  Russian  crab  im- 
ports said: 

A  bulletin  from  the  Nation's  Capital  says 
that  during  the  past  6  weeks  59,000  cases  of 
Russian  canned  crab,  valued  at  $3,000,000. 
was  imported  into  this  country.  The  report 
says  that  the  Soviets  have  400.000  to  500,000 
cases  of  this  canned  crab  on  hand  and  that 
there  1^  danger  of  a  great  portion  of  this 
being  dumped  on  the  American  market. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  why  we 
need  to  be  catering  to  the  Russians  In  this 
way  or  what  they  are  buying  from  us  In  re- 
turn. Let's  hope  It  Isn't  weapons  and  am- 
munition. 

We  were  a  little  stir  prised  to  see  while 
browsing  around  a  grocery  store  only  Satur- 


day, a  brand  of  corned  beef  coming  from 
Uruguay  which  bore  an  appealing  label. 
When  we  asked  the  dealer  about  it  he  said 
It  was  a  most  popular  brand,  and  that  he 
had  difficulty  In  keeping  It  In  stock.  We 
have  to  say  In  all  candor  that  we  know  little 
about  Uruguay,  but  we  do  hope  that  in 
canning  meats  sold  in  this  country,  it  main- 
tains the  American  standard  of  sanitation. 

SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  Seattle  Times,  one  of  the  largest 
Washington  State  dailies,  in  a  lead  edito- 
rial in  March  had  this  to  say  about 
Russian  crab  imports: 
Coast  Industry  Hurt  bt  Rdssl\n  Products 

Congressman  Mack  of  Hoqulam,  Is  rightly 
concerned  over  the  volume  of  canned  crab 
meat  that  Is  being  Imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  Russia.  Mack  says  these  imports 
amounted  to  15,000  cases  by  way  of  Seattle 
and  44,000  cases  by  way  of  Boston  last  month. 
At  a  value  of  $54  a  case,  the  lot  was  worth 
about  $3,000,000.  If  they  are  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  sell  their  crab  meat  In  the 
United  States,  Mack  fears,  the  Russians  will' 
rapidly  build  up  as  big  a  market  for  their 
product  as  the  Japanese  enjoyed  before  the 
war. 

In  those  days,  Japan  was  providing  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  canned  crab  meat  marketed 
In  this  country.  The  lov/  wages  and  living 
standards  of  the  Japanese  fishermen  made 
it  impossible  for  Americans  to  compete  with 
them.  During  the  war,  however,  the  crab- 
flishlng  Industry  began  to  flourish  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  Some  Idea  of  Its  growth  may 
be  gained  from  the  record  on  Grays  Harbor 
alone.  In  1940.  fishermen  at  Westport  land- 
ed 16,143  dozen  crab.  Last  year  277,844 
dozen  were  landed  there. 

The  Japanese  crab-fisnlng  and  canning 
Industry  had  reached  large  proportions  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  From  1927  to  1939.  they 
had  an  average  ennual  p£.ck  of  445.102  cases, 
reaching  600.000  cases  in  the  best  years. 
They  sold  about  250.000  cases,  or  about  55 
percent  of  their  p.ick.  In  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  fishing  area  the  Japanese  for- 
merly controlled  now  has  been  turned  o%er 
to  Russia,  and  it  Is  estimated  Soviet  can- 
neries are  producing  as  much  as  500,000  cases 
of  crab  meat  a  year. 

Congressman  Mack  Is  looking  after  the 
Interests  of  an  Industry  that  is  beginning 
to  prosper  In  his  own  State  when  he  Insists 
that  this  new  foreign  comp)etltlon  be  dis- 
couraged. Here  Is  another  of  those  situa- 
tions where  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose 
between  encouraging  foreign  trade  and  sup- 
porting a  domestic  Industry.  As  the  Salem, 
Oreg.,  Statesman  has  put  It:  "If  we  have  any 
foreign  trade  at  all.  some  group  Is  apt  to 
suffer;  but  we  are  hardly  ready  to  quit  trad- 
ing with  foreign  countries." 

In  this  Instance,  however,  a  little  more 
than  that  Is  Involved.  Protection  of  the 
growing  Pacific  coast  crab  canning  and  fish- 
ing Industry  would  contribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  The  Importation  of  the  Rus- 
sian adds  a  little  something  to  American 
foreign  trade,  even  to  the  volume  of  Seattle's 
foreign  trade.  It  also  contributes  to  the 
Russian  economy  by  providing  a  market  here 
for  the  Russian  product.  If  we  had  to  make 
the  choice,  we  would  string  along  with  Con- 
gressman Mack,  being  considerably  more  In- 
terested In  what  helps  Americans  than  in 
anything  at  all  that  may  help  Soviet  Russia. 

ILWACO    TRraUNE 

The  Hwaco  Tribime  of  Hwaco,  Wash., 
commenting  on  Russian  crab  imports, 
said  recently,  editorially: 

The  Japanese  formerly  sold  85  percent  of 
their  entire  pack,  about  250.000  cases  a  year. 
In  the  United  States.  The  Russians  will,  I 
am  sure,  If  we  permit  them  to,  sell  an  equal 


amount  here.  If  they  do.  our  prosperous 
Pacific  coast  crabbing  industry.  In  which 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  Invested  will 
be  destroyed. 

Ovir  American  fishermen  and  cannery 
workers  cannot  compete  with  the  slave 
labor  of  Russia. 

If  our  crabbing  business  is  destroyed  by 
Russian  competition,  what  will  our  fisher- 
men, who  have  Invested  their  life  savings  la 
fishing  boats  and  gear,  do?  A  bureaucrat  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  several  years  ago  suggested 
that  workers  displaced  by  foreign  Imports 
should  get  Into  other  work,  "maUng  type- 
writers, for  example."    That  isn't  easy. 

south    beach    NEWS 

The  South  Beach  New^s,  of  Westport, 
Wash.,  in  a  lengthy  editorial  deploring 
the  increasing  imports  recently,  said, 
editorially,  in  part : 

We  of  the  South  Beach  News  have  been 
perturbed  for  some  time  about  the  Russian 
crab  Imports  and  have  done  what  we  can  to 
call  attention  to  the  situation. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  threat 
is  realized,  but  it  would  be  more  of  one  were 
we  assured  that  something  would  be  done 
about  it. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Russian  Imports  will  not  only  continue  but 
they  will  increase.  Russia  gained  the  Kuriles 
and  other  Island  bases  close  to  profitable 
fishing  bases  of  Japanese  fishermen  before 
the  war.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  as  long 
as  there  is  a  market  In  the  United  States 
for  Russian  crab  meat  that  they  (the  Rus- 
sians^ will  exploit  those  fishing  grounds  to 
the  utmost. 

This  Is  no  news  to  the  economists,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  heads  of  ECA 
in  Washington.  Such  being  the  case.  It 
would  E»em  that  they  would  be  perturbed 
to  the  point  where  some  action  would  be 
taken  toward  Imposing  a  tariff,  but  tariffs. 
It  seems,  are  taboo  In  this  enlightened  age. 

Rather  than  a  protective  tariff,  the  admin- 
istration, or  at  least  the  State  Department 
and  the  ECA,  are  in  favor  of  what  they  call 
"relief"  for  those  who  are  hurt  by  the  tax-free 
Imports. 

We  suppose  this  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  up  to  the  domestic  processors 
the  difference  between  the  price  which  will 
be  set  by  the  imports,  and  that  at  which  they 
would  have  to  sell  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

Personally,  it  would  seem  much  more  sound 
to  us  If  the  Government  would  save  Its 
money,  put  a  tariff  on  crabmeat  that  would 
protect  local  packers,  and  let  Riusla  solve 
Its  own  economic  jproblems. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  not  schooled  In 
enlightened  thinking. 

EATMOND   HERALO 

The  Raymond  Herald  of  Raymond. 
Wash.,  denouncing  the  growing  importa- 
tion of  Russian  canned  crab,  recently 
said  editorially: 

Our  Third  District  Congressman  Rxnsstx. 
V.  Mack  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  15,000  cases  of  canned  crabmeat  from 
Russia  had  been  tm^loaded  at  a  Seattle  dock. 
The  Congresspian's  revelation  was  significant 
and  distressing. 

We  recall  that  before  the  war  most  of  our 
canned  crabmeat  came  from  Japan.  Then, 
when  that  Industry  was  put  out  of  business 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  American 
fishermen  began  building  a  fleet  of  boats  to 
fashion  our  own  crabbing  Industry,  and  fish 
canning  plants  Installed  facilities  for  proc- 
essing the  crabs  brought  In  by  our  own  fisher- 
men. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  somethlns 
like  normalcy  restored,  the  Russians  are  plan- 
ning to  capture  this  Industry.  They  will  be 
able  to  do  It.too.tmder  the  present  free-trade 
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•et-up  ar.d  splnelen  foreign  policy  of  cnxr 
national  administration,  because  ot  their  low 
standards  cl  living  and  alave-labor  oondl- 
tions.  Unless  some  way  Is  found  to  halt  It, 
American  labor,  much  or  It  right  her*  la 
Pacific  County,  will  be  the  rlctiins. 

coavALus    'C«i:c  >   c.vzrmE-TiMrs 

Concerning  the  increasing  Imports  of 
canned  crab  from  Russia  the  Corvallis 
Daily  Times,  published  in  the  inland  town 
of  Corvallis.  Oreir .  said: 

Con^ressmar.  Prssnj.  Uacx.  of  the  State  of 
W.v~,>i:i.5;on.  calls  a:tent;on  to  the  fact  that 
recently  15.000  cases  of  Russian  canned  crab- 
E-i'-at  were  urloaded  In  Seattle.  Before  the 
var  moct  of  our  canned  crabmeat  came  from 
Japan.  Then,  when  this  industry  was  put  cut 
of  business.  Americans  Immediately  began 
a  fleet  of  boats  to  fashion  our  own 
Industry.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over 
and  somethtne  like  normalcy  restored,  the 
Russians  are  planning  to  capture  this  Indus- 
try. They  will  be  able  to  do  this  under  pres- 
ent free-trade  policies  becatue  of  their  low 
standards  of  living  and  slave-labor  con- 
tfltloas. 

TiMf*  doesnt  seem  to  be  much  that  can 
be  done  about  It  now.  We  are  spending  mil- 
lions in  western  Europe  to  stop  the  forward 
march  of  communism  and  neglecting  the 
tack  door  nearer  home,  both  economically 
and  In  our  policy  toward  the  Far  East. 
Some  day  our  International  economic  folly  is 
going  to  catch  up  with  tis. 

spoKzsiCAN  Kzvmr 

The  Spckesman  Review,  published  in 
Spokane.  Wash.,  which  is  400  mues  in- 
land from  the  Washington  seacoast, 
likewise  expresses  alarm  over  the  growth 
in  Imports  from  Russia.  Editorially,  it 
said  recently:  • 

Russian  imports  into  the  United  States  are 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  tliat  they  may  soon 
prove  a  serious  threat  to  certaji  aspects  of 
the  American  economy. 

Aft  p.'esent.  congressional  leaders  are  be- 
OTBiing  increasingly  alarmed  ever  the  ap- 
pearance, in  laree  quantities,  of  shoes,  haw. 
crabs  and  furs  from  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

Uosii  produced  by  slave  labor  and  beneflt- 
Ing  from  the  Soviet  state-trading  program, 
such  Items  can  be  sold  In  the  American  mar- 
ket at  a  low  price  which  domestic  producers 
cannot  equal. 

These  g  jcds  threaten  to  drive  domestic  In- 
diistrles  out  of  business  If  their  Import  re- 
mains uncontrolled  by  tariff  and  regulatory 
measures  As  la  to  be  expected,  this  unfair 
cump>etition  is  causing  Increased:  unemploy- 
ment In  the  United  States. 

Ironically,  while  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars abroad  to  oppose  communisn:..  the  United 
States  is  now  helping  to  support  certain  In- 
duiirles  in  iron-curtain  ccuntrlta. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Northwest  is 
the  reported  Russian  penetration  of  the 
United  States  fur  market  In  r?cent  years, 
Russian  fur  imports  are  said  to  have  In- 
creased 800  percent.  By  contributing  30  per- 
cent to  the  United  States  fur-irnport  total. 
It  Is  claimed  by  domestic  fur  Interests  that 
Rtissla  now  dominates  and  controls  the  Na- 
tion's fur  market. 

The  situation  is  arousing  public  Indigna- 
tion. However,  all  protests  to  the  State  De- 
partment appear  to  have  gone  unanswered. 
It  has  even  been  ofllclally  suggested  that  the 
Department  Is  contemplating  further  tariff 
cuu,  which  would  Intensify  Russian  eco- 
nomic penetration. 

Federal  officials  owe  the  Nation  an  explana- 
tion of  their  policy  In  the  matter,  consistent 
with  the  t»eet  Interests  of  American  Indus- 
try. Jobs  and  her  anii-Commumst  foreign  aid 
programs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

Cr    MlSiCCTlI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  tlegislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Rail  Talks  Resume:  Industry 
Warns  of  Shut-Down  in  Strike,"  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  13,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RAn.    Talks    Rrsrsrr:    Industrt    Warns    or 

SKtTT-DoWN  IN  S-raiKE — MEDIATORS  MrtTINO 

Two  Sides  Separatklt — G.  E.  Appeals  to 
Truman:  Some  Trains  Restored;  Ne-*  Dis- 
orders Reported 

(By  Robert  A.  Bedolis) 

Mediation  efforu  to  end  the  3-day-old 
strike  against  four  major  railroads  were  re- 
sumed yesterday,  with  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  conferring  separately  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  raUroads  and  the  striking 
Broth^rlicod  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen.  unafJlliated. 

It  was  understood  that  Francis  A.  O'Neill, 
Jr .  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Its  other 
members  submitted  settlement  prcposals. 
While  early  reports  of  developments  toward 
a  settlement  were  discounted  last  night,  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  board  stimulated 
some  hope  that  an  agreement  may  be  found 
soon. 

LAT-OrrS    INCREASR 

On  the  negative  side,  the  day's  develop- 
ments Included  new  reports  of  violence;  a 
slowly  Increasing  pinch  on  business,  especi- 
ally In  parU  of  the  27-Sute  strike  area 
which  depend  on  the  struck  roads  for  ail  or 
moet  of  their  rail  transport;  and  Increasing 
lay-ofls  and  the  prospect  of  more  If  the  strike 
continues.  It  was  hinted  by  some  union  cfB- 
cials  that  the  strike  against  the  New  York 
Central  system,  which  has  been  limited  to 
divisions  west  of  Buffalo,  may  spread  eaat- 
wa.'d  If  a  settlement  is  not  reached  soon. 

A  development  on  the  positive  side  was  the 
announcement  that  some  additional  trains 
are  being  restored  by  struck  roads  in  the  af- 
fected area. 

The  dispute  Involves  the  union's  Insistence 
on  the  employment  of  two  Instead  of  one 
fireman  on  many  multlple-unlt  Diesel  loco- 
motives. 

SABOTAGE  CHARGED 

In  Cleveland,  the  front  wheels  of  a  New 
Tork  Central  two-unit  Diesel  locomotive 
pulling  a  59-car  freight  train  were  derailed 
under  circumstances  which  the  railroad  de- 
scribed as  "a  deliberate  act  of  sabotoge." 
The  train  was  moving  slowly  in  the  rail- 
road's CoUinwood  yards  and  no  one  was  hurt. 

D.  W.  Taylor.  New  York  Central  police 
chief,  said  he  siimmoned  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  Investigate.  He  said  the 
deraUment  occurred  because  a  piece  of  wood 
had  been  Jammed  into  an  automatic  switch. 
keeping  it  from  closing  all  the  way.  He  said 
only  the  slow  speed  of  the  train  at  the  time 
prevented  Injury  to  the  6-man  crew  and 
damage  to  the  other  cars.  None  of  the 
freight  cars  left  the  rail*.    The  union  denied 


any  knowledge  of  the  Incdent.  or  that  It  was 
caused  by  strikers. 

The  New  York  Central  also  reported  that 
a  bullet  was  flred  into  t  he  cab  of  a  Diesel 
freight  locomotive  as  It  pulled  out  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind..  and  'barely  m  ssed  "  the  engineer. 
The  Southern  Railway,  c  ne  of  the  four  af- 
fected, said  that  it  stopp«  d  operations  in  Its 
Knox%-lIle.  Tenn  .  division  yesterday  because 
of  shots  flred  at  trains  I  i  that  city  Thurs- 
day. A  clerical  worker  serving  as  a  fircmaa 
sutlered  a  flesh  wound  tlien. 

New  York  Central  reported  that  another 
15.000  of  its  employees  stand  to  be  fur- 
loughed  over  the  week  end  If  the  strike  does 
not  end.  which  would  bring  this  railroad's 
total  to  40,000  laid  off. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  Is  struck 
west  of  Harrisburg,  said  tte  85,000  employees 
It  has  furloughed  may  also  Increase  by 
thousands.  The  Soutl)ern  has  reported  18,000 
workers  laid  off  because  cf  the  strike. 

The  fourth  raUroad  involved,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  S.mta  Fe,  In  the  Middle  and  far 
West,  has  laid  off  many  wickers,  but  gave  no 
total.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
175.0C0  workers  have  beer  made  jobless.  In- 
cluding miners  In  western  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  where  lack  of  coal  cars  has  closed 
scores  of  mines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  had  not 
attempted  to  run  any  ti  alns  In  Its  struck 
divisions  at  first,  announced  that  It  operated 
10  freight  trains  west  of  Harrisburg  yester- 
day on  Its  main  east-west  lines.  The  rail- 
road said  It  expects  to  Ini-rease  this  number 
today.  Few  Pennsylvania  freight  and  no 
passenger  trains  are  cper.itlng  in  the  strike 
area.  The  railroad  said  it  restored  the  trains 
yesterday  "In  an  effort  to  provide  some  serv- 
ice to  Industry  and  buslress  •  •  •  and 
to  relieve  to  some  extern  public  Inconven- 
ience and  possible  hardil.lp." 

central   puts  TRlINS   BACK 

The  New  York  Central  announced  that  It 
added  2  passenger  tralni  yesterday  to  the 
10  passenger  trains  It  has  operated  since  the 
strike  began.  Another,  tte  James  Whltcomb 
Riley,  which  serves  IndlarapoUs  and  Cincin- 
nati, wUl  be  added  today,  the  railroad  said. 

The  union  first  demanled  that  all  mul- 
tlple-unlt Diesel  locomotl  es  carry  two  fire- 
men, but  Just  before  the  strike  conceded  that 
It  would  accept  an  agre?ment  calling  for 
arbitration  to  decide  wheher  a  second  fire- 
man should  be  employed  only  on  multlple- 
unlt  Diesels  used  on  crack  passenger  runs. 
Arbitration  would  call  for  in  Impartial  third 
party  to  make  a  binding  ruling. 

The  railroads  describe  the  demand  as 
"featherbedding" — employment  cf  unneces- 
sary workers — and  emphasize  that  iwo  Im- 
partial Presidential  fact-finding  boards  have 
ruled  against  the  union.  Under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  which  provides  for  fact-find- 
ing boards,  such  recommendations  are  not 
binding. 

The  strike  created  a  business  boom  for 
airlines,  trucking  companies,  and  nonstruck 
railroads  which  serve  areas  In  which  the 
four  affected  railroads  operate.  Airlines  at 
LiiGuardla  Field  said  they  added  42  extra 
eights  yesterday  because  of  the  strike. 

The  General  Motors  Corp.  reported  that 
4.900  of  Its  employees,  mostly  In  Fisher  body 
plants,  have  been  laid  off  because  of  the 
rail  strike.  General  Motors.  Ford,  snd 
Chrysler  said  a  serious  effect  on  their  pro- 
duction was  anticipated  If  the  strike  lasts 
Into  next  week. 

Harrisburg  steel  mills  and  those  In  other 
a.'-eas  warned  of  possible  lay-offs  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  if  the  rail  strUie  continues. 
Btiffalo  reported  500  mill  employees  Idle,  In 
addition  to  rail  workers.  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania 25  percent  ci  coal  production  was 
reported  tied  up  by  the  strike. 
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Th  Toledo,  Willys-Orerland  Motors  put 
4.500  of  its  7,000  production  workers  on  a 
4-day  week  "to  conserrs  Inventories." 

A.  M.  Hartung,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
personnel  and  public  relations  for  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency,  said  that  an  express 
embargo  on  shipments  to  towns  served  only 
by  the  struck  roads  has  been  Imposed.  But 
he  said  that  shipments  to  cities  which  are 
also  served  by  other  railroads  are  being  satis- 
factorily served  by  the  express  company, 
although  there  have  been  a  few  "slight 
delays."  He  described  the  situation  as  "not 
very  harmful." 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  ilVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
ceiving dozens  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  the  great  industrial  Calumet  re- 
gion of  Indiana  pleading  for  the  exten- 
sion of  rent  control. 

The  following  article  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  sets 
out  numerous  facts  explaining  the  neces- 
sity for  rent-control  extension: 

Rent  Control  Must  Be  Extended 
(By  William  Green) 

Within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  weeks  your 
Congressman  and  Senators  will  be  voting  on 
•  subject  of  utmost  Importance — con- 
tinuation of  rent  control  for  another  year. 
Whether  or  not  Congress  decides  to  extend 
the  rent-control  law  not  only  will  affect 
the  8.000.000  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  as  well  as  all  the  tenants 
and  landlords  of  this  country,  but  also, 
becau;^  of  Its  broad  Implications,  will  have 
an  Important  bearing  on  the  w^l-being  of 
every   man,   woman,   and   child   In    America. 

The  sixty-eighth  convention  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.,  which  met  last  October,  unanimously 
recommended  that  "until  the  supply  of 
low-priced  housing  units  can  be  equalized 
with  the  demand,  effective  rent  control  must 
be  maintained  so  that  families  will  not  be 
faced  with  exorbitant  Increases  In  rents." 

Following  this  convention  action,  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  at  Its  most  recent  meeting, 
unanimously  adopted  a  statement  empha- 
sizing that  until  there  Is  a  large  Increase 
in  the  supply  of  homes  for  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families,  an  effective  rent-control 
program  must  be  continued.  The  executive 
council  concluded  Its  statement  with  the 
following  sentence: 

"We  can  safely  remove  rent  controls  In 
only  one  way — by  buUdlng  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  homes  that  fit  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
millions  of  families  who  are  without  decent 
housing  today." 

Opponents  of  rent  control  have  attempted 
to  show  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  shortage 
of  housing.  The  fact  is  that  despite  a  recent 
spurt  In  residential  construction,  there  still 
remains  a  severe  housing  shortage,  particu- 
larly of  homes  and  apartments  renting  at 
levels  that  low-  and  middle-Income  families 
can  afford. 

The  Rent  Control  Act  passed  In  1949  con- 
tained a  provision  permitting  local  governing 
bodies  of  cities  and  towns  to  decontrol  their 
own  communities.  This  Is  the  so-called 
local  option  provision. 

If  opponents  of  rent  control  were  correct 
and  there  were  no  longer  a  houslner  shortatre, 
the   American   people   would   have   acted   to 
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take  advantage  of  this  rarf  liberal  local 
option  decontrol  provision.  The  fact  Is  that 
very  few  cities  have  elected  under  this  pro- 
vision to  remove  rent  controls. 

Despite  intense  pressure  Irom  the  real  es- 
tate interests,  the  city  councils  of  only  249 
cities — only  6  percent  of  coEimunlties  under 
rent  control  today — had  elinrted  to  remove 
rent  control  by  AprU  1  of  this  year.  This 
total  includes  only  10  cities  with  more  than 
100.000  population  and  IS  ethers  with  over 
60.000. 

In  order  to  determine  Just  how  the  re- 
moval of  rent  controls  would  affect  A.  P.  of 
L.  members,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Housing  Com- 
mittee has  Just  completed  «  special  survey 
of  all  communities  throughout  the  country 
in  which  there  are  A.  F.  of  L.  central  labor 
unions. 

The  survey  shows  that  o'.  the  691  com- 
munities which  have  ever  teen  under  rent 
control,  459,  or  two-thirds  are  still  under 
rent  control.  Only  87,  or  less  than  13  percent, 
were  decontrolled  by  the  local  option  method. 
These  over-all  figures  are  supported  by  a 
State-by-State  analysis  Indicating  even  more 
conclusively  the  catastrophic  Impact  that 
sudden  decontrol  would  have  on  A.  F.  of  L. 
members.  Thus  there  are  10  States  and  1 
territory  where  not  a  single  community  with 
a  central  labor  union  has  been  decontrolled. 
In  some  of  the  larger  States  only  a  few  of  the 
very  smallest  cities  have  been  decontrolled. 

This  survey  clearly  Indicates  that  the  great 
majority  of  A.  F.  of  L.  menbers.  Including 
those  In  a  great  many  relatively  small  com- 
munities, are  still  protected  by  rent  con- 
trol. The  sudden  removal  of  rent  controls 
would  Inevitably  be  reflected  In  a  sudden  In- 
crease In  family  expendlttires  for  millions  of 
union  famUles  throughout  the  country. 

The  wisdom  of  malntalnl:ng  rent  controls 
becomes  crystRl  clear  wh<«n  we  discover 
what  has  happened  to  rents  In  some  of  the 
communities  where  rents  have  been  decon- 
trolled. In  November  1949.  the  Department 
of  Labor  maJe  a  survey  of  residential  renta 
In  seven  decontrolled  communities.  The 
survey  showed  that  In  those  communities 
tenants  whose  rents  had  been  raised  were 
forced  to  bear  an  average  Increase  of  from 
16  percent  In  Salt  Lake  City  to  40  percent 
In  Houston.  Moreover,  the  rent  increases 
affected  from  one-third  to  three-fifths  of  all 
the  tenants  In  those  communities. 

The  Labor  Department's  findings  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  recent  survey  made  by 
a  very  strange  source,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  notorious  real-estate  lobby 
In  Washington,  Of  100  decontrolled  cities 
in  30  States,  the  survey  showed  that  renta 
Increased  for  half  of  the  tenants  In  decon- 
trolled areas  of  over  50.000  and  for  55  per- 
cent In  cities  of  over  100,000,  thus  pointing 
out  the  tremendous  number  of  families 
whose  rents  would  be  raised  If  all  remaining 
rent  controls  were  removed. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  average  tenant 
whose  rent  was  raised  had  to  pay  22  percent 
more  for  rent  after  decontrol.  Moreover, 
tenants  In  the  smaller  cities  whose  rents  were 
raised  sustained  larger  rent  Increases  than 
tenants  in  the  larger  cities. 

This  indicates  very  clearly  that  rent  con- 
trol Is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  big-city 
problem. 

While  these  figures  are  significant  In  them- 
selves, they  are  averages  which  tend  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  decontrol  hits  low-income 
families  the  hardest.  Low-Income  families 
spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  Income 
on  rent  than  families  Ln  the  higher  Income 
groups.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
that  in  1948  families  with  annual  Incomes 
under  $2,000  spent  23  percent  on  rent,  com- 
pared with  12  percent  for  all  families  and 
only  9  percent  for  families  with  incomes  of 
lo.OOO  and  over.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  rent 
increase  for  a  low-income  family  looms  larger 


In  tbe  total  family  budget  than  a  eomparatd* 
Inereaae  ttx  a  higher  Inoome  family. 

Yet,  the  Labor  Department  surrey  of  de- 
controlled communities  to  which  I  hare  re- 
ferred Indicates  that  a  greater  porpcntlon  of 
tbe  low-income  famUles  reported  rent  in- 
creases than  those  in  tbe  higher  income 
groups.  In  the  cities  where  income  data  was 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  famUies  with  In- 
comes under  t2,000  whose  rents  were  raised 
ranged  from  48  to  71  percent  as  compared 
with  a  range  of  only  22  to  37  percent  for 
families  with  incomes  of  f4,000  or  more. 

Let  us  examine  specifically  what  these  In- 
creases in  rent  would  mean  to  the  average 
worker  and  his  famUy.  Let  us  use  for  our 
example  a  factory  worker  whose  earnings 
are  150  a  week,  approximately  the  present 
Nation-wide  average.  Let  us  assume  that 
this  worker  is  spending  api»x>xlmately  20 
percent  of  his  Income  for  rent,  about  $10  a 
week. 

If  rents  In  his  community  are  decontrolled, 
the  Department  of  Labor  survey  Indicates 
that  his  rent  would  rise  by  at  least  25  per- 
cent or  $2.50  a  week.  This  Increase  in  rent 
Is  equivalent  to  a  wage  cut  of  5  percent,  or 
o\er  6  cents  an  hour,  assuming  a  40-hour 
week.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Im- 
plications for  collective  bargaining  are  bound 
to  be  quite  far-reaching.  From  my  long 
experience  In  the  labor  movement,  I  know 
that  a  widespread  wave  of  sizable  rent  in- 
creases will  Inevitably  be  reflected  In  the 
demands  of  organized  workers  for  higher 
wages. 

Congress  must  face  squarely  this  issue  of 
rent  control.  It  may  well  decide  that  Fed- 
eral rent  controls  should  not  bs  extended 
beyond  June  30.  If  It  does  make  this  de- 
cision, It  must  realize  the  full  consequences 
of  Its  action. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  I  urge  each  and 
every  A.  F.  of  L.  member  to  write  immediately 
to  his  Congressman  and  Senators. 

Let  them  know  what  the  end  of  rent  con- 
trol would  mean  to  you  end  your  family  and 
to  other  workers'  families  in  your  commu- 
nity. 

Let  them  know  that  If  Congress  allows 
Federal  rent  control  to  lapse.  It  wUl  mean 
substantial  and  widespread  increases  In 
rents,  with  the  greatest  btirden  falling  upon 
those  least  able  to  withstand  it. 

Let  them  know  that  the  workers  In  your 
community  want  Congress  to  extend  Federal 
rent  control  for  the  next  12  months. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  uassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  as  offered  in  the  council  by  Mayor 
Frederick  T.  McDermott : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  councU  does  here- 
by record  itself  as  being  incensed  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  passage  of  any  law  or  appropriation 
which  results  in  the  reduction  of  operational 
costs  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  Dep>artment  has 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  dismissal  of  many 
veterans  of  World  War  II  from  employment; 
and 
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Whereas  thta  curtailment  of  employment 
has  resulted  In  the  discharge  of  five  amputee 
Telerans  from  this  district  already  known  to 
the  sponsor  of  this  resolution.  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly repeated  In  many  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  constitutes  a  sad  commentary 
of  Justice  to  those  who  made  great  sacrifice 
to  their  country  In  the  Armed  Forces:  There- 
tore  be  It 

Rfiolved,  That  this  council  does  hereby 
seriously  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  un.speakable  condition  by  an  emer- 
fenq,-  appropriation  of  funds  to  provide  for 
the  reemployment  of  these  men  who  have 
been  forced  Into  unemployment  at  the  ear- 
Ueet  pcsstble  time;  be  it  further 

Reached.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmuted  upon  its  passage  to  the  Members 
In  Conpress  lor  their  serlovis  consideration 
and  action  thereon. 


Bareau  of  Reclamation  Protn.tes  Two 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    AB1_'0NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rf:PRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  May  IS,  1950 

Mr   MURDOCK.     Mr   Speaker.  I  was 

pleased  to  earn  the  other  day  of  the 
promotion  of  ^wo  worthy  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, and  as  one  who  has  worked 
closely  with  that  Bureau  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1937.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  good  people 
who  work  there.  The  two  employees  I 
refer  to  are  Mr.  Goodrich  W.  Lineweaver. 
who  has  been  promoted  from  Director 
of  the  Branch  of  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance to  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  and  Mr  E.  D.  Eaton,  who 
has  been  promoted  from  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Operation  and  Maintenance  to 
Acting  Director  of  that  branch. 

I  quote  from  a  release  from  the  De- 
partrrent  of  the  Interior,  issued  on  April 
28.  1950: 

LiNrwEAVEm    N.^meb    AssisTANr    Reclamation 

COMMISSIONE^i 

r*romotlon  of  Goodrich  W.  Lineweaver  to 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recltmntlon  was  announced  today  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Lineweaver  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  s 
branch  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  for  the 
la^t  5  years.  At  the  same  time.  E.  D.  Eaton. 
who  has  been  assistant  du-ector  of  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  was  named  acting  director. 

The  appointments  were  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Comml.ssloner  of  Reclamation  Michael 
W.  Straiis.  Mr.  Straus  said  an  additional 
Assist.'.nt  Commissioner  Is  urgently  needed 
to  handle  the  expanding  administrative  bur- 
drn  of  a  water  resources  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  Assistant  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Straus  said,  will  have  Immediate  supervi- 
sion cf  prcigram  and  finance  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  including  ap- 
propriation presentations  before  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Bud-'et  and  the  Congress  In  addition 
to  8')e<lal  assignments. 

Mr.  Lineweaver  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  since  1937  In  various  capaci- 
ties and  h.-<s  been  Director  of  the  Branch  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  since  i'j45.     lu 


this  pxjsltlon  he  has  supervised  the  opening 
to  homestead  entry,  by  war  veterans,  of  more 
than  50.000  acres  of  public  lands  comprising 
about  500  Irrigated  farms  on  Western  Recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr  Lineweaver  first  served  the  Federal 
Government  as  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  1934  to  1936,  and 
has  been  associated  with  western  resources 
development  constantly  since  that  time.  He 
Is  a  native  of  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  and  served 
as  an  officer  In  the  United  States  Army  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.  With  Mrs  Line- 
weaver,  he  resides  at  3511  Davenport  Street 
N'W..  Washington.  D   C. 

Other  Assistant  Commissioners  are  Ken- 
neth Markwell  and  Wesley  R.  Nelson.  Both 
contlnvie  their  present  positions  within  the 
Bureau  with  specific  responsibilities  little 
changed.  Commissioner  Straus  said. 

Mr.  Eaton,  the  new  acting  head  of  the  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance  Branch,  has  been 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  1943. 
Prior  to  the  war,  he  wa.s  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex^ 
and  elsewhere  In  the  West. 

He  Is  a  native  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  and  resides  with  his  fam- 
Uy  at  5305  Klrkslde  Drive.  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 


iDdustry  Hard  Hit  by  Rail  Stoppages 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Missotnii 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  news 
dispatches  from  Detroit.  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia.  Schenectady.  Pittsburgh. 
Los  Aneeles.  and  Charlotte.  N.  C.  as  they 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
13  under  the  heading  Industry  hard  hit 
by  rail  stoppages." 

There  belns?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INDUSTHT    Hard    Hrr    bt    Rail    Stoppages- 
Heavy    Lay-offs   Seen    as   Vital   Supplies 
Pile  Up — Road3  Start  Skeleton  Runs 
Dttroit.   May    12 —As   the   railroad   strike 
coiitlnued  to  hit  the  automobile  Industry  to- 
day. General  Motors  Corp.  announced  drastlo 
cut-backs  In   overtime  work,  and  furloughs 
for  500  employees  In  Its  Fisher  Body  Plant 
in  Flint.     The  company  had  already  laid  off 
400    yesterday    at   Its    body    plant    In   Grand 
Rapids. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  New  York  Central,  completed  the 
laying  off  of  13.5C0  of  Its  15.000  employees  In 
Michigan.  lO.COO  of  them  In  the  Detroit  area. 
Truckers  reported  boom  business.  Howard 
Mlnnlch.  executive  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Trucking  Association,  said  that  its  members 
had  not  been  nearly  able  to  meet  demands. 
Competition  for  truckers'  services  was  ex- 
pected to  mount  so  sharply  as  to  limit  deliv- 
eries only  to  highest  priority  Items,  he  added. 

Ford  Crippled  in  West 
San  Francisco.  May  12.— Freight  handling 
costs  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.s  assembly  plant 
at  Richmond,  on  the  East  Bay.  have  been 
quadrupled  by  the  railroad  strike,  company 
spokesmen  said  today. 

Ford  receives  80  peroent  of  Us  parts  over 
the  &inia  Ye.  au«l  is  now  transshipping  some 


materials  by  barge  from  the  Western  Pacific's 
tracks  In  San  Francisco.  Other  materials 
are  being  trucked  from  railheads  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Santa  Fe  had  no  official 
count  of  Its  workers  Involved  In  the  strike, 
but  estimates  are  that  as  many  as  1.000  rail 
men  In  this  area  may  be  Idle  next  week  wh"n 
the  company's  local  shops  and  yards  are 
shut  down. 

The  Pennsylvania  Moves  Fnr'CfiT 
Philadelphia.  May  12  —The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  anounced  it  had  started  operation 
of  10  freight  trains  today  on  its  east-west 
main  lines,  west  of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  and  ex- 
pected to  Increase  the  service  tomorrow. 

Movement  of  freight  on  the  Penns/Ivanla 
Railroad  west  of  Harrisburg  has  been  at  a 
standstill  since  the  firemen  and  englnemen 
went  on  strike  3  duys  rpo. 

A  spokesman  said  supervisory  p?rsonnel 
were  on  the  locomotives. 


General  Electric  Is  Hit 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  .  May  12— The  General 
Electric  Co.  announced  today  that  the  com- 
panys  plants  very  shortly  will  be  paralyzed 
unless  the  railroad  firemen's  strike  Is  settled. 

The  statement  was  made  in  a  telegram  to 
President  Truman  and  sent  by  Harry  L. 
Erllcher,  vice  president  In  charge  of  purchas- 
ing and  traffic.  I'aralysls  of  the  plants,  he 
said,  would  cause  immediate  heavy  lay-offs. 

In  A  statement  to  the  press.  Mr.  Erllcher 
added  that,  'we  are  so  dependent  upon 
hundreds  of  suppliers  for  materials  which  can 
be  transported  only  by  railroads  that  opera- 
tions win  stop  in  a  number  of  places  very 
shortly  unless  the  strike  Is  settled  immedi- 
ately." 

He  asserted  that  Irreparable  damage  al- 
ready had  been  done  by  a  halt  in  bhipinents 
and  supplies. 

The  Schenectady  works,  he  said,  employing 
about  32.000,  would  not  be  affected  as  much 
as  other  G.  E.  plants. 

T\^'ENTT -three  Major  Coal  Shlt-Downs 
Pittsburgh.  May  12— Lack  of  empty  rail- 
road cars  raised  the  total  of  major  coal  mines 
shut-downs  to  twenty-three  today  In  the 
strike  of  railroad  firemen.  The  number  of 
small  pits  that  have  closed  Is  not  known. 
Coal  miners  made  Idle  by  the  railroad  walk- 
out rose  to  at  least  7.500.  The  dally  produc- 
tion loss  Is  estimated  at  almost  49.000  tons 
of  soft  coal. 

Lay-offs  Loom  in  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  May  12.— Lay-offs  are  expected 
to  start  next  week  in  local  Industries  that 
have  begun  to  feel  the  crippling  Indirect 
effects  of  the  strike  of  locomotive  firemen 
and  englnemen  against  the  Santa  Fe  system. 

Na.«:h  Motors,  at  Inglewood.  notified  Us 
employees  that  It  has  supplies  large  enough 
only  to  carry  the  plant  through  Monday,  and 
the  emplo>ee8  were  alerted  to  possible  lay- 
offs. 

A  meat  packer  on  Santa  Fe  lines  said  that 
all  livestock  Is  now  being  trucked  to  the 
plant. 

A  machinery  company  reported  that  opera- 
tions might  cease  next  week  because  car- 
loads of  supplies  via  the  Santa  Fe  have  been 
immobilized. 

Many  other  plants  reported  that  losses 
were  mounting  because  they  have  to  hire 
trucks  to  haul  materials  formerly  unloaded 
from  Santa  Fe  cars  In  their  plants. 

Santa  Fe  maintenance  shop  thut-downs  In 
seven  western  cities  have  made  thousands  of 
rail  workers  Idle. 

Charlotte.  N.  C.  May  12— The  Southern 
Rail* ay  announced  here  today  It  was  sched- 
uling \i2  additional  passenger  trains.    Four- 
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teen  of  these  trains  serve  the  Carolinas.  Th« 
announcement  came  from  the  system's  East- 
ern Lines  headquarters  here. 

Locomotives  are  being  manned  by  regtilar 
engineers  and  carried  firemen  who  disre- 
garded the  strike  call  or  who  normaUy  were 
engineers  or  supervisory  employees,  the  road 
reported. 

Passenger  service  scheduled  for  restoration 
through  the  Carolinas  included  the  Crescent, 
operating  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans. 


The  Kerr  Natnral-Gas  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  for  insertion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
newspaper  reports  and  comments,  and 
certain  quotations  from  certain  Members 
of  Congress  concerning  the  Kerr  gas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

America  at  Crossroads 

We  may  as  well  make  our  choice  now, 
whether  we  stop  our  drift  Into  regulation, 
or  we  must  Just  give  up  and  regulate  every- 
thing else.     (Boston  Herald.) 

Unholy  Aluancs 
It  Is  true  that  the  Industrial  Interests  of 
the  North  and  East  formed  a  temporary  al- 
liance with  the  socialistic  politicians  to  de- 
feat the  bill,  feeling  that  It  would  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas  for  their  own  use.  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Its  coworkers  In  the 
administration's  program  of  nationaliaation 
have  a  long-range  goal  of  a  powerful  socl 
ized  control.     (Oklahoma  City  Tlmes^ 


Main  Speech 

Kerr's  ringing  defense  of  the  Independent 
gas  producers  and  the  pending  legislation 
represented  his  most  Important  speaking 
appearance  since  he  made  the  Democratic 
keynote  speech  at  Chicago  In  1944.  This 
carefully  prepared  address  on  the  Senate 
floor — weighted  with  documentary  evidence 
and  brightened  with  wit  and  anecdote — • 
brought  new  zest  to  the  dullness  of  legisla- 
tive tedium  and  established  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  Senate's 
best  performers.  •  •  •  By  the  sheer 
force  of  his  own  persuasion.  Senator  Kzaa 
pulled  himself  out  of  a  defensive  position. 
Turning  the  tables  on  the  critics  who  have 
been  trying  to  pit  him  against  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Senator  Kerr  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill  "as  the  best  Insurance"  for 
a  continued  growing  supply  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  fuel.  Senator  Kxax's  poptilar- 
styled  speech,  clarifying  both  the  legal  and 
practical  basis  for  his  case,  drew  an  unusual 
response  from  a  txxly  conditioned  to  the  best 
in  oratory  and  legislative  strategy. 


Uphoi.  ViCToaT 
After  an  uphill  battle  against  heavy  odds, 
the  Oklahoma  author  of  the  gas  measure 
has  acored  a  decisive  personal  ricUaj  and 
opened  the  way  for  expansion  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry In  the  Southwest.  Senator  Kebr.  aa 
a  wealthy  oil  and  gas  operator  and  principal 


authority  on  the  tndtistry,  has  been  made  a 
chief  target  by  the  oppoeition  who  thus 
sought  to  discredit  the  legislation  as  an  ex- 
ploitation of  the  consumer.  Hence,  the 
Wednesday  vote  amounted  to  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  Senator  Ksaa  personally.  (TuLsa 
Tribune.) 

OPA  WaoNc  Wat 

We  believe  Mr.  Truman  has  chosen  the 
wrong  way  to  Insure  people  ga§.  If  the  OPA 
principle  didn't  work  on  mearsftd  clothing, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  will  on 
fuel.     (Chicago  Dally  News.) 

PEDKRAL  ENCaOACHMZNT 

It  Is  clear  that  Speaker  RAYBtTiN  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  told  the  House.  "This 
Kerr  bill  will  not  raise  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  any  consumer  in  the  United  States 
one  red  cent." 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question  ot 
Federal  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
States  and  Individual  citizens.  Defeat  of 
the  Kerr  bill  would  have  meant  that  an  al- 
ready powerful  Federal  agency  would  have 
still  more  power.  For  that  reason,  also.  It 
•  Is  good  that  the  effort  to  defeat  the  Kerr 
bill  has  failed  thus  far  and  with  President 
Truman's  signature  will  fall  completely. 
(Dallas  Times-Herald.) 

Subject  PsoviNaES 

So  far  as  the  people  of  the  Southwest  were 
concerned,  the  bill  was  "In  the  public  in- 
terest." But  we're  outnumbered — there  are 
more  votes  in  the  overcrowded  cities. 

And  we're  condemned  to  stand  by  and  see 
our  irreplaceable  gas  drained  out  from  under 
us  at  a  price  set  by  a  Government  in  control 
of  those  hostile  to  our  best  Interests,  drained 
to  warm  the  Inhabitants  of  eastern  cities  ad- 
jacent to  the  coal  fields. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  people  of  the 
North  and  East  regard  the  South  and  South- 
west as  subject  provinces.  (Texhoma  (Okla.) 
Times.) 


False  Claims 

The  utter  fallacy  of  claims  of  opponents 
of  the  Kerr  bill  that  Its  passage  would  In- 
crease gas  prices  to  consumers  Is  so  easily 
proven  I  can't  understand  why  radio  com- 
mentators and  others  fell  for  such  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts. 

We  feel  false  Information  was  supplied 
radio  commentators  and  others  about  the 
Kerr  bill  and  that  most  of  us  who  knew  the 
facts.  Including  this  columnist,  were  ex- 
tremely derelict.  (Andrew  Rowley,  oil 
editor,  Tulsa  Tribune.) 


JPropaganda  Campaigi* 
Seldom  has  the  Nation  seen  such  a  cleverly 
organized    propaganda   campaign    against    a 
bill  In  Congress. 


PcaSONAL  PlCHT 

Fainter  hearted  figures  would  have  quailed 
before  the  barrage  of  vilification  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  Bob  Ksrr  as  he  made  his  fight 
for  the  gas  bill.  All  of  Washington  is  talking 
now.  though,  about  the  brilliant  fight  he  con- 
ducted for  the  bill  during  almost  a  week  of 
debate,  much  of  it  marked  by  haranguing 
from  the  comma-counting  crew  led  by  Mls- 
sotxrl's  Republican  Senator  Donnzll.  (Mc- 
Alester   (Okla.)    News-Capital.) 

Battle  CoNTiMUEa 

Knowing  Bob  E^Exa  as  we  do,  and  with  a 
oonsclousnese  of  his  varied  abilities,  it  is  safa 
to  say  that  the  batUe  in  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendent prodticer*  of  natural  gas  Is  not  yet 
over.  And.  up  to  now.  it  is  an  issue  on  which 
the  powerful  northern  and  eastern  interests 
have   outmaneuvered   the   people   who  own 


and  produce  natural  gas  for  a  great  part  Of 
the  Nation.  The  matter  deaerves  mora 
thoughtful  attention  than  the  {>eople  of  Okla- 
homa have  given  it.  And,  when  it  again 
becomes  an  Issue  before  Congress,  it  wlU  ba 
a  matter  that  should  be  given  forceful  back- 
ing In  behalf  of  a  measure  that  ia  important 
to  this  State  and  its  citizens.  (Frederick 
(Okla.)    Leader.) 


Smxar  Campaign 
Never  within  his  memory,  said  Representa- 
tive Ltlb,  of  Texas,  dtu-ing  House  debate  on 
the  Kerr  natural  gas  bill,  has  a  measure  been 
so  falsely,  maliciously,  and  deliberately  mla- 
represented.  This  widespread  campaign  of 
distortion  and  misstatement  continues  while 
the  bill  is  before  President  Truman  for  hla 
approval  or  veto,  matched  only  by  the  vlcioua 
personal  attacks  directed  at  sponsors  of  th» 
legislation,  and  especially  its  author.  Senator 
KiBH,  of  Oklahoma.  (Port  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram.) 

RXAL    PURFOSX 

The  "billion  dollar  steal"  cry  had  no  mora 
basis  than  the  imagination  of  Congressman 
TouNG  and  his  associates.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  base  it  on  except  their  own  mistrust 
of  the  traditional  free-enterprise  system. 
They  Just  prefer  Government  regulation  to 
free  competitive  operation. 

Speaker  Ratburn  put  his  finger  on  their 
real  objective  when  he  said  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  another  Clevelander: 

"If  I  felt,  as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  CrosserI  has  indicated  he  feela, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  own 
and  control  all  the  natural  resotirces  of  thia 
country,  then  my  position  on  this  and  much 
other  legislation  certainly  would  be  changed." 
(Cleveland  News.) 

Field  Gas  Cheat 

These  housewives  might  bj  glad  to  know 
that  4  cents  would  be  a  generous  estimate 
of  the  field  price  of  the  gas  they  use  in  a 
month's  cooking.  They  might  also  be  glad 
of  the  reassurance  of  Speaker  Ratbttrn,  who 
Is  at  least  as  well  Informed  on  the  subject 
as  Senator  DoucLAa,  that  the  Kerr  bill  would 
not  increase  the  price  of  gas  by  one  red  cent. 

The  DaUy  News  is  for  low  gas  prices.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  way  to  have  them 
is  to  encourage  producers  to  find  more  gaa 
and  to  sell  it  to  the  pipelines.  Transmission 
costs  drop  as  volume  Increases,  and  the  more 
high-priced  manufactured  gas  that  is  dis- 
placed by  natural  gas,  the  greater  the  saving. 
(Chicago  Dally  News.) 

I  Congressional  comment] 
Uncle  Sam  Invades 
Why  must  the  forces  of  Uncle  Sam  march 
past  the  statehouse,  past  the  county  court- 
house, on  down  to  each  farm  and  pasture  and 
commissioner's  precinct  to  apply  a  new  coat 
formula  when  a  proi>er  Federal  control 
already  exists? 

The  consumer  is  protected  from  unreason- 
able prices.  The  fear  of  unreasonable  prlcea 
is  not  a  Justification  for  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

orr  KET 

Remember,  the  producer  sells  his  gas  for 
an  average  of  5  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  in  the  Southwestern  States;  the  house- 
holder pays  91.25  for  that  gas.  Some  Sena- 
tors say  the  consumer  needs  more  protec- 
tion. K  the  consumer  needs  more  protec- 
tion, I  say  the  consumer  needs  more  than 
5  cents'  worth.  (Senator  Ltmdon  Johmsom, 
Democrat.  Texas,) 

New  Peicb  Pn 
If  we  permit  an  OPA  price  to  be  placed 
upon  tiie  commodity  of  an  independent  gas 
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producer,  through  default  of  our  conirre*- 
Kional  duties,  tbat  will  be  the  only  Instanc* 
on  our  economy  where  a  nonutUlty  price  is 
fixed.  No  present  or  foreseeable  peril  to  the 
consumer  exists  which  would  Justify  such 
Isolated  price  fixing.  (Senator  Edwin  C. 
JOHNSOH,  Democrat,  Colorado.) 

GFKnL\L    INTIREST 

Between  60  and  70  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  continental  United  States  Is  proven 
as  potential  gas-producing  territory.  This 
area  is  owned  by  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans any  one  of  whom  has  the  right  and  pr^v. 
Ilei?e  to  prnspect  for  and  produce.  If  fouv.d, 
natural  pas  And  so,  Mr  Pre.sident,  any 
American  citizen  becomes  a  potential  pro- 
ducer of  oil  or  gas.  either  on  his  own  acreai?* 
or  upon  leases  secured  fronr  others  Many 
Americans  now  have,  or  at  one  time  did  have, 
an  Interest  In  what  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  wildcat  well  (Senator  Robert  S  Kciji, 
Democrat.  OUahoma.) 

Small  Owners  Hrirr 

Gas  fle'.ds  are  owned  In  the  main  by  many 
small  landowners,  each  holding  a  royalty  in- 
terest In  the  production  from  the  field  or 
from  his  block.  If  Federal  price  controls 
should  be  Imposed,  production  curtailed,  and 
operators  hamstrung  by  Federal  edict,  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  and  landowners  wc  u'd 
be  deprived  of  what  has  come  to  be  part  rf 
their  livelihood.  The  royalty  Income  th.\t 
farm  owners  now  receive  from  natural-gas 
production,  whlcli  In  effect  represents  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  their  minerals — their 
own  private  property — would  no  lonpjer  be 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but. 
Instead,  bv  an  all-powerful  Federal  bureau. 
Should  this  bill  be  defeated,  the  door  would 
be  openea  for  Government  regulation  of  sales 
of  privately  owned  real-property  rights,  min- 
eral leases,  royalties,  mineral  rights,  and  even 
the  minerals  themselves.  In  one  section  of 
Louisiana,  there  are  more  than  1.500  people 
who  own  mineral  rights  In  a  single  gas-pio- 
duclng  unit  (Senator  Allen  J.  Ellend™, 
Democrat,  Louisiana  ) 

Bum  Steei 

If  tticb  a  theory  were  a  good  one,  a  proper 
one.  we  might  have  the  following  situation: 
A  man  In  Iowa  might  have  some  nice  beef 
cattle  which  he  was  feeding  Iowa  corn.  A 
man  In  Chicago  might  say,  "I  should  like  to 
have  that  beef  steer."  •"But,  it  does  not  be- 
long to  you."  someone  might  say  "It  belongs 
to  a  man  In  Iowa  "  The  Chicago  man  might 
say.  "Yes.  but  he  is  go'  »g  to  ship  that  b<ef 
steer  to  Chicago.  It  Is  going  to  enter  inter- 
state commerce,  and,  therefore,  the  Oovern- 
nient  has  the  right  not  only  to  regulate  its 
actual  transportation  but  to  regulate  Its 
price  right  down  to  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Iowa  Cat- 
tle Dealer,  you  must  sell  your  cows,  you  miist 
sell  your  steers,  not  at  vour  price,  not  at  the 
price  the  packer  Is  willing  to  give  you.  tut 
you  must  sell  your  cattle  at  a  price  fixed  by 
a  bureau  in  Washington,  whose  mind 
changes  as  It  si^es  fit  to  change  It."  (Sena« 
tor  Tom  Connally,  Democrat,  Texas.) 

Nattdkal  Detens* 

We  used  to  say  that  an  army  traveled  on 
Its  stomach;  but  today.  Mr.  President,  na 
army  also  travels  tn  gasoline  and  oil,  pro- 
duced by  U\e  same  drill,  lu  the  same  well,  at 
the  same  time  natural  gas  Is  produced.  So. 
let  ma  repeat  that  In  view  of  all  the  prob* 
lems  confronting  us  today,  we  should  be  con« 
•Iderlng  measures  to  Increase,  rather  than 
reduce,  the  Incentive  for  the  developmout 
of  natural  gas.  (Senator  Lzstxi  Hunt,  Dem- 
ocrat, Wyuuiiiig.) 


No  Oopci 
These  facts  do  not  support  any  theory  that 
gas  Is  a  monopolistic  operation  or  that  It  Is 
engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  gouge  the  public 
through  exorbitant  prices  Quite  the  con- 
trary (Senator  BotTUti  B.  HiCKENLOOPia, 
Republican,  Iowa  ) 

Socialistic  Swrtxp 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  two-way  road.  If 
we  regulate  Independent  producers  and  gath- 
erers at  a  time  when  they  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  and  before  It  Is  proved  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate them,  they  will  Join  other  forces  and 
say  to  the  people.  In  the  coal -producing 
States,  and  In  the  States  producing  other 
commodities,  "We  ought  to  regulate  those 
Industries."' 

The  next  step  after  complete  regulation  of 
industry  is  nationalization  of  Industry.  Let 
those  who  say  there  is  too  much  regulation 
go  back  to  their  States  and  explain  to  their 
constituents  why  they  voted  to  regulate  an 
Industry  which  has  brought  down  the  price 
of  gas  to  the  consumer  12  percent  In  12 
years.  (Senator  Ernest  W  McFabland.  Dem- 
ocrat, Arizona.) 

Danger  Signal 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  everything 
should  be  regulated  at  the  Federal  level. 
Right  now  natural  gas  Is  their  target.  If 
they  are  successful  In  this  attempt,  who  can 
predict  what  commodity  will  be  next  to  be 
removed  from  private  enterprise  and  placed 
under  bureaucratlb  restrictions?  (Senator 
Edward  Martin,  Republican,  Pennsylvania.) 

iNDtJSTRT  Praised 

The  question  before  you  Is  to  determine 
whether  you  think  It  wise  or  unwise  to  im- 
pose Federal  control  on  an  American  Indus- 
try which,  up  until  this  time,  has  been  a 
credit  to  Its  members.  Its  producers.  Its  engi- 
neers, and  Its  EtaiT  workers,  and  whose 
product  has  brought  no  cause  for  Justifiable 
complaint  to  any  consumer  anywhere.  (Sen- 
ator Harry  Cain.  Republican,  Washington.) 

Good  Compant 

In  being  for  this  bill,  as  I  was  when  It 
originally  passed  the  Hou.se,  and  as  I  am  now 
in  favoring  concurring  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, I  have  some  pretty  good  company. 
The  Federal  Military  Establishment  was 
asked  about  this  bill,  and  this  Is  the  guts  of 
what  they  said,  after  all  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  D?fense  has  studied  It:  "Enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  remove  uncertainties 
now  exl.stlng  as  to  the  extent  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  will  clarify 
Its  terms.  Its  eflfect  should  l>e  to  encourage 
the  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  and 
thus  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  national  se- 
curity " 

That  Is  what  our  whole  Military  Establish- 
ment  says   about    this   legislation. 

one  red  penny 
In  my  opinion — and  I  state  this  to  you  de- 
liberately, I  would  not  deceive  you,  ycu  know 
that — this  win  not  raise  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  any  consumer  In  the  United  States  one 
red  penny.  I  think  this  thing  should  be  got- 
ten out  of  the  way.  We  should  concur  in  this 
Senate  amendment,  and  then  have  this 
study  and  see  where  we  go  from  there. 
(Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Democrat,  Texas.) 

Bbst  Dial 
Who  then,  Mr  Speaker,  could  question  the 
soundness  of  a  law  that  has  bruught  cheap 
fuel  to  milUuns  of  consumers? 


I  say  to  you  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I 
have,  with  a  lifetime  of  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, that  the  passage  of  this  measure  will 
permit  the  Industry  to  continue  to  supply 
miHlons  of  more  people  at  rates  consider- 
ably  below   that   which   they   are   today. 

It  not  only  will  not  Increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  but  It  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  (Representative  John  ti. 
Lyle,  Jr.,  Democrat,  Texas.) 


Veto  in  Error 

Because  many  consumers  of  natural  gas 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  President's  veto 
has  warded  off  the  threat  of  higher  rates  for 
this  popular  fuel.  I  believe  that  it  Is  well  that 
you  should  know  that  there  Is  far  more 
danger  of  higher  gas  rates  now  than  theie 
would  have  been  had  the  President  signed 
the  gas  bill.  In  spite  of  all  the  fog  that  was 
throv.n  up  during  consideration  of  the  Kerr 
bill,  it  was  purely  a  measure  simply  to  retain 
to  the  various  States  the  control  over  their 
natural  gas  resources  they  hitherto  have  en- 
Joyed;  also  control  of  distribution  of  gaa 
within  their  borders. 

So,  I  submit  to  you,  that  a  vote  for  the 
Kerr  bill  was  a  vote  for  lowering  gas  price* 
to  the  consumer,  and  for  ever-growing  sup- 
plies of  gas.  The  Kerr  bill  was  v.ell  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  socialization  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry  and  to  n.alntaln 
States"  rights.  It  was  a  bill  to  pro.ect  gas 
consumers  and  not  to  exploit  them.  (Rep- 
resentative PAtn.  Shafer.  Republican,  Mich- 
igan.) 


BUI  To  Bar  Rail  Strikes  Gets  0.  K. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNllL 

or  MissdUiu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  May  15  ^legislative  djy  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>,  19:>0 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  Presiden;,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pri  ited  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Bill  To  Bar  Rail  Strikes  Gets 
O.  K,"  by  Robert  P.  Vanderpool  finan- 
cial editor,  published  In  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  of  May  10,  IQi.O. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bill  To  Bar  Rail  Strikes  Gets  O.  K. 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpwol.  flnancta    editor) 

Senator  Donnell  (Re;)ubllcan.  Missouri) 
has  IntriKluced  a  bill  which  would  outlaw 
strikes  and  lock-outs  In  the  rallroai  Indus- 
try. If  disputes  between  labor  ai  d  man- 
agement could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation, 
according  to  this  bill,  the  two  parties  would 
be  required  to  arbitrate  and  accep'  the  re- 
sult of  such  arbitration. 

While  leaders  of  hath  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  constantly  opposed  pre.lous  ef- 
forts to  outlaw  strikes  and  lock-outs,  the 
presidents  of  three  of  the  country's  leading 
railroads,  Fred  G.  Gurleye  of  the  Santa  Fe; 
Walter  S  Franklin,  of  the  Pennsylvi  nla;  and 
Oustav  Metzman,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
have  Just  testified  before  a  Senate  l^bor  sub- 
committee In  favor  of  this  propose!  bill. 

It  the  railway  firemen  persist  In  t -lelr  mis- 
guided efforts  to  force  at  the  pt  ln»  of  a 
strike  a  second  fireman  in  these  Dl  >sel  loco- 
motives, they  raay  Insure  passag*  of  this 
bill.     In  such  case,  the  country  will  owe  them 
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•  vote  of  thanks  despite  their  unjustifiable 
motives. 

One  can  well  wonder  why  such  a  bill  should 
be  confined  to  the  railroads.  The  benefits  to 
all  concerned.  Including  the  workers,  of  arbi- 
tration as  an  alternative  to  strikes  for  set- 
tling labor  disputes  frequently  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  this  column.  The  faster  we  move 
In  this  direction  the  better  It  will  be  for 
labor,  for  capital,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 


The  South  Looks  Ahead— 1950-60 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1940  to  1950  the  South  had  the  greatest 
economic  and  industrial  development  in 
Its  history.  Undoubtedly,  this  develop- 
ment will  continue  for  the  next  10  years 
or  more. 

Ouf  people  must  continue  to  bring 
the  great  advantages  which  we  possess 
to  the  attention  of  business  and  industry 
everywhere. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
address  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Chapman,  asso- 
ciate dean.  College  of  Agricultiu-e,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  delivered  before  the 
1950  annual  conference  of  the  advertis- 
ing staff,  the  Progressive  Farmer.  Point 
Clear,  Ala.: 

The    South    Looks    Ahead — 1950-60 

The  business  outlook  for  1950  Is  bright, 
favorable,  and  encouraging.  This  is  the  con- 
sensvis  of  virtually  all  forecasters.  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  business  leaders. 

In  postwar  years,  all  of  which  liave  been 
prosperous  beyond  belief,  a  favorable  fore- 
cast is  unique.  In  no  previous  year  since  the 
close  of  World  War  11.  has  a  note  of  hope, 
confidence,  or  optimism  been  sounded  In  out- 
look reports. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Grave  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  ability  of  corporations  to  maintain 
profits;  yet  earnings  in  the  last  year  of  the 
decade  were  twice  as  high  as  in  1945,  and 
dividend  payments  to  stockholders  Increased 
every  year  during  the  entire  decade. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  gloomy  predlctioiM 
of  the  recent  past  have  been  far  from  accu- 
rate, many  forecasters,  typically  conservative, 
are  still  unwilling  to  extend  their  optimism, 
in  terms  of  specific  gains,  ftirther  than  6 
months  Into  liie  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  every  reason 
for  Ibolting  to  the  future  with  implicit  con- 
fidence. 

We  should  prep>are  now  for  a  decade  of 
growth  and  progress. 

This  conviction  Is  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  past  decade  and  the  irrefutable  fact 
that  economic  history  tends  to  repeat  itself. 
The  economic  pattern  following  major  wars 
Is  always  the  same;  the  only  fundamental 
difference  Is  timing. 

After  World  War  I,  there  was  a  short,  sharp 
upswing  followed  by  a  sharp  and  equally 
abort  recession  of  adjtistment  period.  The 
same  pattern  was  followed  after  World  War 
II;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  was 
the  degree  of  change  and  the  length  of  the 
respective  periods 

Then  after  World  War  I.  it  wUl  be  recaUed 
that  in  1921  there  t>egau,  for  the  economy  as 


a  whole,  an  8-year  period  of  increasing  busi- 
ness fictivity. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  correspond- 
ing long-time  prosperity  period  that  may  be 
expected  if  economic  history  repeats  itself, 
as  It  Invariably  does. 

The  only  difference  between  the  ctirrent 
situation  and  the  prosperity  years  after 
World  War  I  is  that  our  present  growth  or 
expansion  period  should  be  of  longer  dura- 
tion, certainly  from  1950  to  1960.  Of  course, 
we  may  expect  minor  fluctuations,  but  the 
trend  of  the  decade  should  be  steadily  up- 
ward, unless  a  world-wide  emergency  occurs. 

A    DECADE    or    PROGRESS 

That  we  may  look  forward  to  what  can  be 
called  a  decade  of  progress  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  numljer  of  economists. 

Come  forecasters  have  sa:d  that  prior  to 
1950.  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  attain  a 
national  annual  Income  of  $300.0CO.OOO,000. 
The  President  of  tHe  United  States  made 
such  a  prediction  In  a  recent  speech. 

The  figure  Is  conservative.  To  attain  the 
$300, OCO. 000. 000  Income  level  in  a  period  of 
such  potential  prosperity  will  not  be  an 
achievement  of  Government,  but  rather  an 
obligation — an  obligation  to  bring  about  such 
a  favorable  business  atmosphere  that  the 
billions  upon  biUlons  of  new  capital  re- 
quired to  produce  a  higher  Income  will  be 
supplied  by  the  American  people. 

Growth  has  always  been  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  our  Nation's  economy:  growth  will 
continue  to  be  the  outstanding  characteristic 
BO  long  as  the  population  continues  to  in- 
crease and  risk-capital  is  adequately  re- 
warded. 

A  $300, 000. OOU .000  Income  prior  to  1960  wlU 
require  a  gain  for  the  decade  of  $44.0C0,- 
000,000.  This  is  but  one-fourth  the  gain 
made  during  the  peist  10  years.  It  is  but  1.7 
percent  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  average 
annual  gain  of  2  percent  that  has  been  made 
every  year  since  the  praspcrlty  peak  of 
$83 .000, COO ,000   was   attalne<l   in   1929. 

THE    SOXTTH    WILL    OtITCAIN    THI    NATION 

But  regardless  cf  national;  business  condi- 
tions that  will  obtain  in  1950  and  the  years 
beyond,  percentage  gains  for  the  South  will. 
In  all  probability,  be  greaUr  than  those  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  only  difference  betw«?en  the  last  dec- 
ade and  the  one  we  are  now  entering  Is  that 
the  South's  progress  in  the  future  will  go 
forward  on  a  geometric  ratio.  This  accel- 
erated rate  of  gain  wUl  be  the  result  of  the 
sound  foundation  of  economic  adjtistments 
laid  during  the  past  10  years. 

Every  section  of  the  South  is  making  eco- 
nomic gains  more  rapidly  than  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  summaries  of  10  factors 
support  the  belief  that  the  South,  in  1950 
and  throughout  the  current  decade,  wlU 
maintain  Its  relative  leadership  in  greater 
gains  in  earnings  and  busiiiess  volume. 

Factor  No.  1:  Industrial  grovBth 

The  South  continues  to  carry  forward  in- 
dustrial growth  and  expansion  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  Nation 

According  to  the  most  recent  censvis  of 
manufacttirers.  the  South  added  more  than 
16,000  new  establishments  between  the  years 
1939  and  1947. 

When  compared  with  th«  national  gain  of 
65.000  new  factories,  it  Ls  found  that  the 
South  made  a  gain  of  50  percent  dvu-ing  the 
period  as  compared  with  36  percent  for  all 
other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

An  average  of  seven  uevt  industrial  plants 
opened  their  doors  for  business  in  the  South 
on  every  working  day  dtirlng  the  past  10 
years. 

In  addlUon,  for  every  $1,000,000  that  went 
into  new  plants — that  is.  new  corporations 


and  concerns  locating  in  the  South  for  the 
first  time — $15,000,000  went  into  the  expan- 
sion of  established  industries  long  identified 
with  the  South. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  cite  any  example  of  current  growth  is 
merely  to  detract  from  others  of  equal  im- 
portance. But  in  Alabama,  for  Instance, 
where  74  new  industries  located  in  36  towns 
in  1949,  the  new  $37,000,000  Coosa  news- 
print plant,  operated  by  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  opened  Its  doors  this  year.  This  Is 
but  one  of  three  new  and  important  indus- 
tries in  the  Chlldersburg  area,  which  are 
parts  of  the  same  development  program. 

The  rate  of  Industrial  expansion  in  1950 
will  not  be  so  great  as  the  average  for  post- 
war years,  but  It  will  be  of  big-scale  propor- 
tions. This  is  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
industrial  expansion  for  any  State  in  the 
South. 

•  •  •  •  •      ' 

Factor  No.  2:  Netc  industrial  jobs 
Industrial  expansion  In  the  South  has  cre- 
ated, since  1940.  approximately  1,250,000  new 
jobs  in  manufacturing. 

More  than  75,000  new  JolJS  in  manufac- 
tiu-ing  have  been  created  in  each  of  th;  fol- 
lowing States:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Increasing  industrial  employment  oppor- 
tunities •  •  •  are  bringing — for  the  first 
time  in  the  Nation's  history — a  well-bal- 
anced occupational  pattern  to  the  South. 
They  are  the  keys  to  the  higher  regional  in- 
come that  is  being  realized;  they  are  stimu- 
lating business  activities  along  all  lines  and 
providing  expanding  local  markets  for  farm 
products;  they  are  contributing  to  a  greater 
degree  of  economic  stablUty  througbovrt  th« 
entire  Nation. 

Factor  No.  3:  New  business  establishmenta 

Industrial  expansion  is  always  associated 
with  gains  In  business  and  service  establish- 
ments: hence,  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
In  this  factor  the  South,  during  recent  years. 
has  made  more  progress  than  the  Nation  •• 
a  whole. 

The  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Decem- 
ber IMS)  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reports  that,  tot  the 
5-year  period  1944-49,  the  national  gain  In 
new  business  establishments  and  related  en- 
terprises was  30  percent.  For  the  Southeast 
diu-ing  the  same  period  the  gain  was  43  per- 
cent; for  the  Southwest,  45  percent. 

In  all  phases  of  business — wholesale,  retail, 
service,  financial,  real  estate,  Insuitmce. 
transportation,  and  all  others — the  Soutb 
outgained  the  Nation  dturlng  the  postwar 
years  by  a  margin  of  14  percent. 

In  construction — a  vital  index  to  prosper- 
ity— the  national  gain  in  firms  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  decade  stood  at  116  per- 
cent. For  the  Southeast  the  consuuction 
gain  was  185  percent.  For  the  Southwest, 
which  ranked  No.  1  among  the  Nation's  seven 
regions,  the  gain  was  229  percent. 

In  new  business  attracted  the  seven 
States — Alabama.  Florida.  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Carolinas — led  the  Nation  by 
a  margin  of  8  percent  during  the  past  5  years. 

Factor  No.  4:  Wages  and  salaries 

It  is  estimated  that  spendable  earnings 
from  wages  and  salaries  will  increase  In  tb« 
Nation  10  percent  in  1950. 

But  regardless  of  the  rate  of  national  gain, 
the  percentage  gain  in  the  South  will  be 
larger  than  that  for  the  Nation. 

Total  Income  payments  to  individtials  dur- 
ing a  recent  8- year  period  amoimted  to  a 
gain  (tf  172  percent  for  the  Nation.  In  the 
Scuthefist  the  gain  was  215  percent.  And  in 
the  Southwest,  the  top-ranking  region  for 
the  Nation,  the  gain  was  223  percent. 
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The    favorable    outlook    for    the    South    Is  extension  of  lines.     In  the  decade  of  1950- 

based  upon  this  recent  record,  upon  expand-  60,  Ihla  will  be  the  major  development. 

Ing  Industrial  employment,  and  the  applica-  Factor  No.  7:  Rural  telephones 

tlon  of  the  75-cent-an-hour  minimum  wag*  ^^^^  telephone  service  Is  being  extended 

law.  which  went  into  effect  in  January  ^^   ^^^  g^^^^   j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  region   of 

Only    1.5C0.000    workers    wlU    be    affected  ^^^  Nation 

directly  by  the  law.  according  to  the  Depart-  ^'       ^^^^^  county  served  bv  the  Bell  Sys- 

ment  of  Labc-r.    But  of  this  number.  900.000  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   mapped.     The   potential   de- 

live   In    13   Southern   St.ites.    the    remalnUig  velopment  on  a  5-  or  10-vear  basis  Is  known. 

600,003  Uve  in  all  other  35  States.  MlUions  upon  millions  of  dollars  will  be  ex- 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new  law,  pended  on  new  lines  and  new  phones  In  th« 

$300  000  OCO  win  be  added  to  pay  rolls;  S2C0.-  current  decade 

OOO.COO  of  this  Increase  will  be  paid  In  the  Rural  telephone  expansion  In  the  South 
South  Of  course,  the  total  sum  Involved,  In  j^  u^portant  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Includ- 
relation  to  the  total  national  payroll,  is  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  telephone  service  Is  one 
•mall;  less  than  one-half  of  I  percent.  But  ^^^^  ^^^  j„  compiling  the  Index  for  Farm 
In  the  South  the  effect  will  be  far  reachln?.  Living.  DUbllshed  annually  by  the  Bureau  of 
Not  only  will  the  procrum  raU^e  workers  now  Agricultural  Economics.  In  this  develop- 
earnlng  le?8  than  75  cents  an  hour,  but  all  jn^m  the  South  has  lagged  to  Euch  an  ex- 
wages  and  salaries  In  the  plants  Involved  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^^  ^^^j^  jg  lowest  In  the  list  from 
mu-t  be  adjusted  upward  which  the  Index  Is  computed,  hence  lowers 
When  Illiterate  o;>eratives  at  the  slmnle»t  southern  county  ratings  With  expanded 
t'  dustrlal  Jobs  earn  a  minimum  of  $120  a  phone  service  the  rating  of  many  counties 
month,  there  wr.l  develop  competition  f  ^r  ,.jn  jump  up  five  or  more  points  within  the 
work  in  Jibs  covered  by  Federal  law  and  also  ,jgjjj   j^^   years. 

dU^tlsfactlon  '^"^Z^"^;;" VY.vel^of^^skl'r  Factor  No.  8:  Index  o/  farm  living 

some    lobs   requiring    a    high    I'vel   of   ski'.i.  ... 

training    and  Intelligence      We  may  look  for  In    the    Farm-0{>erator    Family    Level-of- 

hUher  wage  scales  and  salaries  in  the  South.  Living    Index,    compiled    by    the    Bureau    of 

Most  Important  among  the  Industries  that  Agricultural    Economics.    United   States   De- 

wiU    loom    large    In    the   Sjuth    are   lumber.  partraent  of  Agriculture,  the  South  has  made 

tobacco    fertilizer,   furniture,   and   food.  greater    gains    for   several   years   than   other 

.    „.     ,  ,                  ^   , ,  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Focfor  No.  5    El^cfric  energy  oufpiit  ,               ,               .               •              • 

No  index  factor  Ls  a  mere  reliable  guide  to  .                        .^^^^^ 

growth  and  economic  outlook  for  a  local. ty  _                ^      ,           ^,                  ,        ,        . 

or  area  than  the  demand  for  electric  energy.  During    the    favorable    years    for    farming 

On   the   basts  of   thU  Index,   the  South   Is  that  have  existed  since  1942,  the  South  has 

the  Nation  s  No   1  region  for  1950  and  for  the  made  great  gains  In  cash  farm  Income.      In 

the  Natif  n  s  ^.      regiu  ^^^  ^^  reached  $5,000,000,000  and  bv  1948  had 

In    r-.oO    and    the   2   years   to    follow,    the  risen  to  the  all-time  high  of  $8,250,000,000. 

South  wiU  lead  the  Nation  In  the  percentage  Since  1940  the  gain  In  cash  farm  Income 

U^^cre^    cf    kl'cwati-hours    made    available  tov  the  Nation  has  been  233  percent;  for  the 

through  the  completion  of   additional  gen-  South  It  has  been  272  percent, 

^tlne  facllltlc*.  Recent  price  trends  still  Qnd  the  South  in 

.                      ,               ,               •               •  »  favorable  position. 

*  If  the  max-mum  decline  In  farm  Income 

Factor  No.   S     Electrified   farms  predicted  for  1950  should  develop,  southern 

Eectrlflcatlon  of   the   Nations   fau-ms   has  farmers  will  still  receive  about  inree  times 

been  one  of  the  slsjnlflcant  developments  of  the  prewar  level  and  $1.5C0,0O0.C0O  more  than 

the  pan  decade;   83  percent  cf  all  farms  in  1940  and  1941  combined, 

the  United  Stales  are  now  wired  for  electric  Factor  No.  10:  Bnght  spots  in  the  South'i 

service,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Electrical  ^j,;.^  outlook 

MerchandUlne.  January  1.  1350  ^    j    Higher  net  Income  from  cotton. 

Of  the  4  863.266  farm  consumers  listed  In  ^    Higher   Income   from   peaches, 

the   reptiit     49    percent    were   located    In    14  g    m^^her  Income  from  milk. 

Southern  States.  4,  Higher  Income  from  corn. 

Two  Million  Two  Hurrlred  and  Forty  Thou-  5.  Higher  income  from  beef  cattle. 

rand  Dectrlfted  Farms  in  the  South— A  10-  6    Higher  income  from  sheep  and  wool. 

Year  Increase  of  1.8'.;0CCO  7.  Higher  Income  from  tung  nuts. 

Number  0/  farms  served  in  14  Southern  States  8.  Higher  income  from  forest  products. 

''        ^as  of  Jan.  1)  »•  Higher    Income    from    fruits    and    vege- 

9  940  (.-'«  ta>Mes 

1*50 Van  \^X  10    Higher   Income  from  poultry. 

l''-*9 1    MO  aoo  "    Higher   Income  from   livestock. 

lS-*8 looV^ni  These  are  expressions  from  leading  econ- 

l^^'^ ,■;:;»  nn,,  omlsts    of    the    agricultural    colleges    of    the 

19<6 - ^oi^i^S  South   recently    Interviewed. 

1945 77M'r77  B    Expanding  southern  food  markets    With 

16** - •tIq  700  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  Paclhc  coast. 

1M3 TQR  417  ^^^'^^  *■"-"  ^'^^  growing  faster  In  the  South 

1942 ^^  *' '  than    those    in    other    parts   of    the    Nation; 

1941 -       ^20  7 10  wages   and   salaries,   percentagewise,   are   In- 

1940 '•■•0    '^"  creasing  faster  than  In  other  regions;    non- 
Source    Edison  Electric  Institute  and  ElleC-  jarm   employment    Is   expanding   ut   a   rapid 
trical  Merchandising.  rate. 

^           w          ...       ..^^-i^..   i^  This  favorable  combination  of  conditions 

No  region   made  »"^J^^/^P'^,"P«"»'°'     '"  is  Improving  local  food  markets  In  the  South, 

new  farms  wired  In  1949  as  did  the  SoJth.  ^^^  ^^^                 southern  city  In  1950  sales  of 

yet  no  re-Ion  has  such  a  vast  potential  for  ^^^^^^    ^^^^    poultry,  eggs,  citrus  fruits,  and 

future   ex:>anBlon.     •     •     •  frozen   foods  will   be    100  percent  above  the 

Rural  electrification   Is  Important  from   •  prewar  level, 

bualoess    point    of    view      For    every    dollar  q    jj^^  n'arkets   through  processing   farm 

snent  in  e.ttendlng  electric  lines,  four  or  more  products:   Of  the  more  than   16,000  new  In- 

dollars  are  spent  fur  wiring  and  appliances.  dustrlal    establishments    that    have    opened 

Increasing  farm  uses  of  electricity  will  pro-  recently  In  the  South,  3  out  of  4  are  directly 

mote  efUclency,  reduce  man-hours  of  labor.  related  to  farming;  that  Is.  they  either  make 

and  increase  Income.     The  current  jjollcy  of  farm   supplies    and    equipment   or    buy   and 

RE.^  place*  lncrea.<tlng  emphasis  upon  greater  process  farm  pnxlurts;  approximately  50  per- 

tarm  uses  of  electric  energy  rather  than  the  cent  buy  raw  materials  for  processing  from 
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local  farmers.      In  this  way  many  n.!W  and 

dependable  markets  for  diversified  p:oduct8 
have  been  created. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wood -using  Industries  are  Increasing  rap- 
Idly.  In  the  paper  Industry,  the  Sovth  will 
soon  hold  the  same  dominant  position  among 
the  rei^ions  of  the  Nation  that  it  h  is  held 
for  many  years  !n  textiles. 

.  •  •  •  • 

286.000  more  owner-operators.  |»5f, 00)  fever 
tenants  and  share  croppers — li  Siuthern 
States 
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D.  Gains  In  farm  management  anl  opera- 
tion: Gan\s  In  farm  owner-operaK  rs  have 
been  going  forward  faster  In  the  So\  th  than 
In  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  Tliere  is  a 
marked  decline  in  tenants  and  share  ■  roppers. 

Financial   status   of   farmers   in     he   14 
Southern  States 


i»to 

1SH8 

Ircom**              m  ...... 

$2. 4.r.  4f»7.  nt) 

340.  OOU.  (SIO 

t*.  72lt.  nm 
74K.  7on.  nv 

$8,  250,  407,  000 

'I  im**  (IriHwits .... 

74y,  S13.(«) 

Saviuiw  boiuls 

l>eniatul  drposits 

1.  ^M,  cgs.  (««) 

S,  780.  782,  000 

Total 

3, 51M.  vift.  aw 

14.  334,  C96,  GM 

Percent  increase  IMS  over  1940,  299  pe> 
cent 

Working  capital  Is  being  merer  ?ed.  In 
terms  of  greater  earnings  In  the  f u  ure.  thl« 
Is  the  most  Important  trend  of  th<  century 
In  southern  farming. 

Crop  prodtictlon  is  being  balanced  with  ani- 
mal production.  Breeding  stock  Is  being 
Increased  on  southern  farms  fastei  than  la 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Mast  Important  of  all  in  relation  to  soil 
conservation  and  livestock  profits,  feed  pro- 
duction is  keeping  pace  with  gain  5  In  ani- 
mal population.  Many  Southern  J  tates  are 
organising  ICO-bushel  corn  clubs  Georgia 
has  Inducted  200  members  In  2  ye  irs. 

Major  emphasis  Is  being  place- 1  on  the 
development  of  Improved  pasture.  The 
greatest  opportunity  lies  In  all-yci  r  grazing 
systems  with  maximum  grazing  In  the  win- 
ter months.  Using  such  a  system  he  South 
can  produce  cheaper  milk  and  beef  ban  most 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Poultry  production  is  being  expanded  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  South.  In  the  Olinarva. 
Georgia,  and  Arkansas  areas.  Is  now  supply- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  Nation  s  broilers. 
Dozens  of  new  dressing,  packing,  and  freez- 
ing plants  were  added  to  marketlni;  facilities 
last  year. 

E.  Rapidly  expanding  farm  mcch  inlzatlon: 
Farm  mechanization  Is  going  forward  rapidly 
In  the  South 

With  777,016  tractors  on  farms  In  the 
South.  July  1,  1949.  a  gain  of  186  percent  has 
been  registered  sUice  1940. 

Siuthern  farms  account  for  61  )ercent  of 
the  Nations  increa.'ie  In  farm-owi  ed  trucks 
between  1945  and  1918.  This  str  king  fact 
Is  disclosed  by  a  survey  made  by  tUe  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

This  prograss  toward  mechanization  of 
southern  farming  operations  merelj  scratches 
the  rurface  and  lays  the  ground  work  for 
greater  sales  poeslbUitles. 
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Today  the  South  Is  the  Nation's  greatest 
farm  pxiwer  and  machinery  market.  More 
than  2,000,000  additional  farms  must  turn  to 
power  machinery  and  labor-saving  equip- 
ment to  meet  demands  for  greater  efficiency 
and  lower  production  costs.  Conversion  to 
machinery  Is  more  Important  in  a  falling 
farm  market  than  Is  one  that  Is  moving  up- 
ward. 

Mechanization  of  southern  farms  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  This 
fact  Is  recognized  by  the  makers  of  farm 
machinery,  virtually  all  of  whom  have  lo- 
cated plants,  or  enlarged  service  warehouses 
or  both.  In  the  South  during  recent  years. 

F  Aggressive  farmer-training  programs:  In 
all  phases  of  agricultural  education,  research, 
and  extension  service,  vlgorotis  aggressive 
programs  are  under  way  In  the  South. 

In  no  section  of  the  Nation  are  so  many 
young  men  registered  In  farm-training  class- 
es, including  the  vocational  agricultural 
classes  In  rural  high  schools  and  veterans 
farm-training  classes. 

Of  the  250,000  ex-servicemen  enrolled  in 
veterans  farm  training  In  the  Nation,  ap- 
proximately 66  percent  live  In  13  Southern 
States.  These  young  men  are  farming  now 
under  the  supervision  of  college-trained, 
farm-reared  instructors.  An  excellent  job  Is 
being  done.  These  veteran  farmers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mechanically  trained.  They 
are  livestock  and  poultry  minded.  They 
believe  In  diversified,  balanced  farming. 
Thpy  are  buying  farms,  tractors,  livestock. 
In  fact,  they  are  carrying  forward  livestock 
development  so  rapidly  that  in  most  Southern 
States  the  full  time  of  one  man  Is  required 
to  locate  and  buy  breeding  stock  for  veteran 
trainees.  Within  6  years,  it  is  possible  that 
one  farm  out  of  every  seven  In  the  South 
will  be  operated  by  a  graduate  of  the  vet- 
erans farm-training  program. 

The  10  factors,  discussed  In  this  paper, 
high  light  economic  trends  In  the  South. 
They  tell  a  story  of  growth,  progress,  and 
confidence  in  the  future.  Tliey  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  1950  will  be  a  favorable 
year  for  the  region  and  that  1950^  60  will  be 
another  decade  of  progress. 


Black-Eyed  Pf at 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  acceptability  tests  recentlj,'  have 
been  made  concerning  black-eyed  peas. 
I  include  for  the  record  some  facts  about 
the  tests: 

Depaktmknt  of  THi:  Armt, 

OmCI  or  THE  QUA«TF.RM.\STIR  GENOIAL, 

Washi^igton.  D.  C.  May  4.  1950. 

Hon.    LlNDLEY    BECKWOBTH. 

House  oj  Representatives. 

Dkas  Ms.  Ebckwokth:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  this  Office  has  sponsored  a  test 
of  the  acceptability  of  black-eyed  peas  In 
Army  troop  messes. 

The  test  revealed  that  this  commodity  Is 
sufficiently  acceptable  to  be  Included  in  the 
list  of  foods  used  to  subsist  the  Array. 
Whenever  black-eyed  peas  compare  favorably 
In  price  with  other  legumes,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  In  the  Department  of 
the  Army  master  menu.  As  is  shown  on  the 
attached  listing,  current  prices  preclude  sucli 
action  at  this  time. 


Administration  of  the  Arniy's  rations  pro- 
vides for  the  revision  of  the  master  menu  by 
station  menu  boards  whenever  such  revision 
Is  considered  necessary  or  desirable.  Black- 
eyed  peas  are  among  those  foods  authorized 
for  procurement  to  meet  trtatlon  require- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  MrcDi-EswAmT. 
Major    General,     USA     Acting     the 
Quartermaster  General. 

Current  prices  of  black-eye  peas  and  certain 
other  legumes  available  for  Army  subsis- 
tence 

BASm    OK    OWBLSTJiS    PalCTNC    CATALOG     (QM 
B-t-P)   r    O    B.  DESn:VATION 

Per  dozen 
No.  2  cans 
Canned    black-eyed   peas    (grade   un- 
known)  ^2.  28 

Canned  green  peas  (fancy  grade) 1.44 

BASED  ON  MARKXTING  EEPOBT  AS  OF  APH.  25,  1B50. 
r.    O.    B.    SHIPPING    POINT 

Pel-  hundredweight 

Dry  black-eyed  peas— -—  US  75-14  25 

Dry  green  peas 3.76-  4.25 

Dry  baby  Uma  beans 1  25-  7.  35 

Dry  small  white  beans 7.40-  7.60 

Veterans'  AoMiinsTRATioN, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  17,  1950. 

Hon.  LiNQLEY   BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckwoeth:  R.?ference  is  made 
to  our  letter  of  November  9,  1949,  Informing 
you  that  studies  on  acceptt.billty  of  canned, 
fresh,  green,  shelled,  black-eyed  peas  were 
to  be  conducted  at  three  Voterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  In  the  8oi;.th.  and  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  the  fi:idlngs. 

The  studies  have  now  be<n  completed  and 
the  information  made  available  to  this  office. 
As  you  know  from  previous  correspondence, 
the'  hospitals  selected  were  Kennedy  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital,  Memphis. 
Tcnn..  a  general  medical  hospital:  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital,  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  gen- 
eral medical  hospital,  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  a 
neuropeychlatrlc  hospital. 

Dtirlng  the  30-day  testing  period,  canned 
green  black-eyed  peas  were  served  from  two 
to  four  times,  which  appraxlmates  the  fre- 
quency with  which  dried  black-eyed  peas 
are  served.  The  serving  portion  in  each 
hospital  averaged  4  ounces.  In  the  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  hospital,  the  canned  peas  were 
found  to  be  acceptable  by  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  patients  served,  whereas  in  the 
general  medical  hospitals  the  range  of  ac- 
ceptability was  from  80  tC'  85  percent.  The 
average  unit  cost  of  the  canned  green  black- 
eyed  pe.is  was  $0,022  as  corapared  with  $0,008 
for  the  dried  peas. 

At  one  general  medical  hospital,  after  con- 
tacting the  patients  served.  It  was  learned 
that  many  of  them  were  unable  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  earned  and  the  dried 
product.  Approximately  50  percent  stated 
they  would  like  either  the  canned  or  dried 
variety  served  once  a  week.  At  the  other 
general  medical  hospital,  42  percent  of  the 
patients  indicated  a  preference  for  dried 
peas;  30  percent  had  no  preference  or  indi- 
cated they  did  not  like  black-eyed  peas; 
while  28  percent  preferre<i  the  canned  item. 
The  majority  of  these  patients  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  either  dried  or  canned  peas 
served  once  a  week. 

In  the  neuropsychlatrlc  hospital.  845  pa- 
tients were  contacted;  thj  ratio  was  2  to  1 
preferring  the  dried  peas  to  the  canned. 
Here  again,  those  patients  indicated  they 
would  like  either  variety  served  once  or 
twice  each  week. 


It  Is  believed  that  the  Information  re- 
sulting from  these  studies  Indicates  that 
canned  green  black-eyed  peas  are  an  ac- 
ceptable menu  Item  in  areas  where  black- 
eyed  peas  are  generally  eaten,  but  that  dried 
black-eyed  peas  are  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patienU.  Since  the  vmlt  cost  Is 
so  much  greater  for  the  canned  peas  than 
for  the  dried  peas,  it  is  believed  inadvisable 
to  purchase  this  variety  centrally  at  the 
present  time,  but  rather  to  leave  the  matter 
of  local  procurement  in  quantities  desired. 
to  the  Judgment  of  individual  hospital  man- 
agers. 

Very  trtily  jrotirs, 

PAtn.  B.  Macnxtson, 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

TtrecAixxisA.  Ala..  November  18, 1949. 
Hon.  LiNOLrr  Beckwobth. 

Af ember  of  Congress,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Beckwobth:  Under  date  of 
November  2,  1949,  I  replied  to  your  memo- 
randum erf  October  29,  1949.  regarding  the 
use  of  green,  dried,  or  canned  black-eyed  peas 
at  this  hospital  at  which  time  I  informed  you 
that  we  had  not  preylotisly  tised  canned  peas 
but  did  use  green  peas  in  season,  but  with 
the  greater  part  of  our  constunptlon  being 
black -eyed  peas  of  the  dried  variety. 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  have  3rour 
notation  on  my  letter  requesting  advice  as 
to  why  we  do  not  use  canned  or  green  peas 
and  information  as  to  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  dried  variety. 

The  chief,  dietetic  service,  has  advised 
that  experience  has  shown  that  at  this  neuny- 
psychiatric  hospital  the  average  patient  p>re- 
fers  the  dried  variety,  properly  seasoned,  to 
the  green  peas  used  in  season  when  preptured 
tinder  the  same  conditions.  Almost  imme- 
diately following  my  November  2,  1948.  letter 
to  you  we  received  a  request  from  o\ir  central 
office  at  Washington  to  give  the  canned  va- 
riety a  trial  and  report  to  the  central  office 
at  the  end  of  a  30-day  trial  period  the  re- 
sults of  our  experience  with  the  canned  va- 
riety as  against  the  dried  variety  commonly 
used.  Accordingly,  request  was  made  by  the 
chief,  dietetic  service,  for  a  nominal  supply 
of  the  canned  peas  and  upon  Investigation 
I  find  that  the  order  for  the  canned  variety 
has  Just  been  filled  by  the  contractor  and 
the  dietetic  service  will  serve  the  canned 
variety  in  accordance  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  central  office. 

For  your  information  ^  may  say  that  can- 
ned peas  have  not  previously  been  tised  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  our  central  office  seta 
the  standard  for  procurement  of  such  items 
with  station  procurement  being  manda- 
tory on  such  standardized  items  through  the 
VA  supply  depot  system.  The  dried  variety 
was  the  type  standardized  by  the  central 
office  for  station  use  and  under  the  system 
In  tise  field  stations  were  without  authority 
to  procure  the  canned  variety  In  lieu  of  the 
dried  variety  stocked  In  the  various  supply 
depots  for  withdrawal  by  the  supply  service 
on  requisition;  however,  the  request  from  otir 
central  office  that  the  canned  variety  be  given 
a  trial  would  indicate  the  possibility  that 
both  types  will  henceforth  be  stocked  in  the 
supply  depot  for  withdrawal  In  which  case  it 
will  be  optional  with  the  dietetic  service  as  to 
whether  they  desire  to  use  one  or  both  types 
as  each  type  will  be  available  for  reqtilstlon- 
ing  ptirposes. 

The  dried  variety  available  through  the 
VA  supply  depot  system  is  billed  to  us  cur- 
rently at  a  cost  of  $0,109  per  pound  whereas 
our  recent  purchase  of  the  canned  peas  was 
at  a  cost  of  $0.75  per  No.  10  can  and  according 
to  cost  figures  prepared  by  the  chief,  dietetic 
service,  the  tise  of  the  canned  variety  will  be 
approximately  three  times  that  occaBloned  by 
use  of  the  dried  variety;  however,  we  are  very 
glad  to  cooperate  with  our  central  ofllce  in 
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giving  the  canned  variety  a  thorough  trial 
with  »he  results  to  be  submitted  to  Uiat  office 
•t  the  end  of  the  30-daT  trial  period.  1  am 
returning  attached  my  letter  of  November  2, 
1M9,  In  accordance  with  your  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

M.   B.   Holmes,  M    D  . 

Managrr. 

Thi  SccTiJ-r.\«Y  or  the  Navt. 

Washington.  Apnl  5,  1950. 

Hon     LiNDLEY    BlCKWO«rH. 

Hou^f  of  Rrpresmtatirei. 

WcLsKingto-i    D   C. 

Mv  Dea«  M«.  Beckwobth  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  memorandum  of 
March  21.  1950.  concermng  the  black-eyed 
peas 

Exieiislve  tests  h.ive  been  conducted  to 
determined  the  acceptability  of  dried,  canned 
dried,  fnxen  green,  and  canned  green 
blacK-eyed  peas  Based  upon  these  studies 
the  acceptability  of  all  four  test  sample  of 
biiick-eyed  peas  ranks  above  the  acceptability 
of  kaie.  rutabagas,  brussel  sprouts,  and  ttu-- 
nips:  Is  equal  Ui  asparagus,  cooked  celery. 
pkaiMiip^.  and  \nnter  squash  but  Is  below  that 
of  lima  tveaas.  string  be:t:i3.  dry  beans,  beets. 
cabba.<e.  carrot*,  caaliflower.  corn,  eggp-ant, 
onions,  green  peas.  Irish  potatoes,  sweetpo- 
taio^s.  spinach,  and  tomatoes.  Based  ui>jn 
the  results  obtained  In  thu  comprehensive 
study,  peas,  string  beans,  corn,  spinach,  to- 
mat  es.  and  potatoes  have  a  higher  percent- 
age eaten  of  the  amounts  served  than  do 
b;ack-eyed  peas. 

In  contrasting  the  tests  conducted  at 
Charleston.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Boston,  and 
Bavonne.  we  And  that  the  results  were  quite 
uniform  and  substantiated  the  findings 
stated  above  In  addition.  It  has  been  clearly 
thown  that  black-eyed  peas.  Irrespective  of 
method  of  preparation  or  whether  canned, 
frozen,  or  dried,  have  their  highest  degree  of 
•ccepTablUtv  among  those  men  whose  origin 
was  from  the  south  and  southwestern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States 

Your  memorandum  of  March  21,  1950,  la 
^  returned 

Sincerely  yours. 

JuHN  T.   KOCHLE*. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Savt/. 

DKFiiDTMENT  OF  THE  NavT, 

Bt2*K«u  or  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Waihington,  D  C. 

Hon     LiNDLET    BECKWOtTH. 

House  of  Reprfientatnes. 

Washington,  D   C. 

Mr  Deab  Ma.  Bn  xwobth  ;  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  memorandum  of 
March  21.  I'JSO.  concerning  black-eyed  peas. 

Extensive  tests  have  been  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  acceptability  of  dried,  canned 
dried,  frozen  green,  and  canned  green  black- 
eyed  peas  Based  upon  the?e  studies  the 
acceptability  of  all  four  test  samples  of  black- 
eyed  peas  ranks  a">ive  the  acceptability  of 
kale,  rutabagas,  briiseel  sprouts,  and  tur- 
nip*; la  equal  to  the  asparagtis.  cooked  celery, 
parsnips,  and  winter  tquash  but  Is  below  that 
of  lima  t)eans,  string  beans,  dry  beans,  ijeets, 
cabbage,  carrots.  cauiUlower.  c  )rn.  eggplant, 
ontona.  green  peas,  Irish  potatoes,  sweetpo- 
tatoes.  spinach,  and  t^imatoes.  Based  upon 
the  resulU  obtained  In  this  comprehen.s:ve 
stiidy.  f>eas,  string  beans,  corn,  spinach,  toma- 
toes, and  potatoes  have  a  higher  percentage 
eaten  of  the  amounts  served  than  do  oi^ck- 
eyed  peas. 

In  contrasting  the  tesu  conducted  at 
Charleeton.  Corpua  Chrlstl.  Boston,  and 
Bayoune.  we  find  that  the  resulu  were  quite 
uniform  and  subatantiated  the  findings 
■tated  above.  In  addition.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  black-eyed  peas,  trrespccttvo  of 
method  of  preparation  or  whether  canned, 
troaen.  or  dried,  have  their  highest  de(;ree 
of    acceptability    among    thus*    men    wLi04« 


origin  was  from  the  south  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

.\s  requested,  your  memorandum  of  Marcn 
21,  1950.  Is  returned. 

Sincerely    yoiira. 

C.  W.  Fox. 
Bear   Admiral    {SC).   USS.  Chief  Of 
Bureau. 


United  States  Naval 
SVPPLT  Research  and 
Development  Faciiitt. 

Naval  Supply  Depot. 
Ba]/onne.  N.  J    March  24.  1950. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Becxworth:  The  following 
Information  Is  submitted  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  21.  1950.  relative  to  the  ec- 
ceotabllity  of   block-eyed   peas. 

This  activity  has  engaped  In  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  acceptability  of  various  veg- 
etables. This  study  has  also  Included  the 
testing  of  black-eyed  peas  Including  dried, 
fro'^en  green,  canned  green,  and  canned  dried 
types. 

Baped  upon  these  studies,  the  acceptability 
of  all  four  test  samples  of  black-eyed  peas 
ranks  above  the  acceptability  of  kale,  ruta- 
bagas, brussels  sprouts,  and  turnips.  Is  equal 
to  asparagus,  cocked  celery,  parsnips,  and 
winter  squash  but  Is  below  thnt  of  lima  beans, 
string  beans,  c'ry  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, cauliflower,  corn,  e::;gplant.  onions,  peas, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  and 
tomatoes 

This  rctlvlty  has  no  comprehensive   data 
wherein  the  Rcccpt-'blllty  of  black-eyed  peas 
can  be  compared  with  any  new  Navy  foods. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C  L.  Austin. 
R'ar  Admiral.  Supply  Corps.  United 
States  Naiy.  Officer  in  Charge. 


United  States  Naval 

Receiving  Statiow. 
Charleston.  S  C.  March  31.  1950. 
Hon    Lindley   Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dfjir  Mr.  Beckworth;  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  conduct  an  acceptability 
test  of  black-eyed  peas  In  the  general  mesa 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Receiving  Station. 
United  States  Naval  Base.  Charleston.  S.  C. 

The  acceptance  by  the  personnel  Involved 
was  slightly  less  than  half,  in  general,  either 
southern-born  or  southern-raised  men  ac- 
cepted. It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  peas 
could  readily  be  used  as  a  rotating  Item  to 
provide  the  general  mess  menu  with  addi- 
tional variety. 

Personally  I  like  black-eyed  peas  very  much 
and    have    them    frequently    In    my    home. 
Wishing  you  every  success  In  your  program 
fur  their  adoption.  I  remain 
Very  respectfully. 

O.  L.  Hansen. 
Captain.  United   States  Navy.  Com- 
mandmg  Officer, 

Untted  St.\tes  Naval  Reixiving  Station, 

Ho.ston.  Mans.,  March  23.  1950. 
Hon    Lindley  Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  The  following 
Information  Is  turnished  lu  reply  to  your 
memorandum  of  March  23. 

The  testa  on  black-eyed  peas  were  con- 
ducted at  this  station  In  accordance  with 
the  Instructions  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  Recommended  re- 
ceipts were  used  The  results  of  the  tests 
Indicated  a  favorable  comparison  with  such 
other  infrequently  used  f(XXlB  as  fresh  tur- 
nips, canned  beets,  and  canned  spinach  As 
It  happened  the  quantity  uX  black-eyed  peas 


ordered  exceeded  the  amount  required  to 
conduct  the  tests.  The  excess  peas  have 
since  been  prepared  and  placed  In  the  serv- 
ing line  with  no  Indication  of  Incj  eased  ac- 
ceptance. 

Various  fresh  frozen  foods  have  been  In- 
troduced at  this  station  over  the  past  few 
years.  Those  foods,  which  are  acc«  piable  as 
canned  Items,  have  generally  pro'  ed  to  be 
even  more  acceptable  as  fresh  fro;  en  Itezns. 
On  the  other  hand,  spinach,  lor  which  there 
Is  a  negligible  demand  as  a  canned  Item,  haa 
come  to  be  readily  acceptable  ai  a  iresh 
frozen  Item 

In  the  Interests  of  economy  ai  d  morale 
every  effort  Is  made  to  prepare  menus  which 
will  be  to  the  liking  of  the  greatest  possible 
number.  To  this  end  personnel  are  ques- 
tioned at  random  to  determine  the  r  apprais- 
al of  the  meal.  A  suggestion  bcx  Is  promi- 
nently located  In  the  mess  hall.  S  ig^estlons 
are  reviewed  and  where  practicable  the  rec- 
ommendations are  effected.  It  is  legrettable 
to  report  that  there  have  been  o:i  requests 
for  additional  servings  of  black- -yed  peiia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.   F    JUN<ER. 

Capfain,   VSN. 

Dfpastment  of  the  Navt, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

Washington.  D.  C  .  April  10.  1950. 
Hon   Lindley  B^ickwobth. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Beckwo.ith:  I  v^ish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  oi  March  27. 
1950,  concerning  the  acceptabilltiT  tests  on 
English  peas  slm.llar  to  those  previously  con- 
ducted on  black-eyed  peas. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Secret!  ry  of  the 
Navy's  letter  of  December  5,  194 1,  and  ray 
letter  of  December  21.  1949.  an  tem  must 
have  an  acceptability  of  at  least  75  percent 
In  order  to  be  served  regularly  In  the  general 
mess. 

English  or  green  peas,  whethir  canned, 
fresh,  or  frozen,  approach  Irish  potatoes  In 
their  degree  of  acceptability,  whi  *h  exceeds 
9J  percent  for  all  personnel  Irrespective  of 
origin  or  childhood  dietary  habits  of  the  In- 
dividuals being  served. 

Tour  letter  of  March  27.  1950.  U  returned 
herewith. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C  W.  Fox. 
Rear   Admiral    (SO.    Unitec    Statet 
Nuiy.  Chief  of  Bureau. 

United  States  Naval  Air  Station. 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  March  .'5,  1950. 
Hon   Lindley  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wttshington.  O.  C 
My  Dear  Mr   Beckworth:  In  ret  ly  to  your 
letter  of  March  21,  1950,  with  reg:  rd  to  the 
general   results  of  tests  of   black-ryed  jjeas. 
Based  on  the  results  obtained  irom  tests 
recently    conducted,    black-eyed    peas    com- 
pared    favorably     with     kale     and     Brussels 
sprouts    and    unfavorably    with    cauliflower 
and  eggplant.     It   does   not  compue   favor- 
ably wlih  various  vegetables  which  have  been 
lu  use  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J   B   Dunn. 
Captain.  United  States  Nav:/,  Com- 
manding Officer. 

(Enclosure  1| 

Uniteo  States  Naval  Receiving  Station. 
Naval  Base.  Charleston,  S  C — Summary 
or  Data  Obtained  Durinu  Period  January 
6,  1950.  TO  FxflsUARY  2.  1060 

1,  Authorization:  Letter  from  Chief.  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  dated  No- 
vember   8.     HH9.    JJ5ft  a  Lo     (SB^l. 

2,  Objective:  To  determine  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  black-eyed  peas  by  naval  personnel 
subsisting  In  tiie  general  mess. 
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t.  Introduction:    Two   samplea   of   black- 
•yad  peas  were  produced: 


Type 


Frojen  gr««n- 

Canned 
green. 


Br&nd 

name 


Honor 
Brand. 

rocahon- 
tas. 


Packc 


10.775  I  Stokely- Van 
Camp,        Inc., 
Oakhiiu),  Calif. 
.13    I  H   A   Taylor,  Jr., 
Richmond,  Vs. 


4.  Procedure :  The  study  used  enlisted  per- 
sonnel subsisting  on  the  general  mess  of  the 
receiving  station.  Cafeteria  method  was 
used  for  serving  and  men  were  allowed  to  ac- 
cept or  reject.  Men  entering  the  mess  hall 
handed  In  to  the  MAA  a  slip  of  paper  in- 
dicating their  geographic  location. 

Each  of  the  two  types  of  peas  were  run 
twice  during  the  tests  with  at  least  a  week 
elapsing  between  servings.  All  tests  were 
conducted  during  the  notm  meal  to  encircle 
the  greatest  number  of  men  Standard  meals 
were  served. 

Preparation  of  the  peas  was  according  to 
recipes  as  furnished  by  the  Bureau  except  in 
the  case  of  frozen  peas.  Test  No.  1  Indicated 
that  30  minutes  cooking  time  was  more  than 
ample:  accordingly  on  test  No.  2  for  frozen 
peas  the  cooking  time  was  reduced  to  25 
minutes  instead  of  the  2  hours  aa  Indicated 
by  the  Bureau. 

Geographic  origination  of  test  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  the  black-eyed  pea  study  at 
the  United  States  naval  receiving  station, 
naval  base.  South  Carolina 

Percent 

Group  I 21,  9 

Group  II - 22   1 

Group  III 43   1 

Group  IV - 12  9 

(a)  Group  I:  Eastern  United  SUtes  con- 
sisting of  First.  Third,  and  Fourth  Naval  Dis- 
tricts. 

(b)  Group  11:  Midwestern  United  State* 
consisting  of  Ninth  Naval  District. 

(c)  Group  IH:  South  and  Southwestern 
United  States  consisting  of  Fifth.  Sixth. 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Naval  Districts. 

(d)  Group  IV:  Western  United  States  con- 
sisting of  Eleventh.  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth 
Naval   Districts. 

Recapitulation  of  test  data 


Fresh   (roten 
bUrk-eye  | 
pcaa. 

Total I...'il.815;  80a^.O 

blsck-eye  i>  .     ^  aM,38,l 
peas. 


Test  No.  1 


roR  mozxN  pe.\s  (frozen  or  canned) 
1.  Date  of  test  January  6,  1950. 
a.  One   hundred  pounds   net   weight   pre- 
pared   (record    number    of    pi^'unds    of    peas 

used). 

3.  Ninety-tight  pounds  prepared  drained 
weight  (Strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peas  after  cooking). 

4.  Thirty-nine  pounds  liquid  (weigh  tha 
liquid ) . 

6.  Not  applicable. 
6.  Not  applicable. 


T.  Mot  applicable. 

8.  Six  hundred  and  twenty,  total  number 
of  men  present  for  meal  (eount  the  men  •• 
they  pass  throtigh  the  line). 

t.  Three  hundred  and  seventy,  number  at 
men  who  accepted  a  serving  >yt  black-eyed 
peas. 

10.  Thirty-three  potmds  of  p«;as  not  served 
(weigh  the  peas  left  on  the  serving  line 
and  or  left  in  the  kettle). 

11.  Tvienty-two  pounds  prepared  drained 
weight  not  served  (strain  liquid  from  peaa 
and  weigh  the  drained  peas). 

12.  Eleven  pounds  liquid  not  served  (weigh 
the  liquid ) . 

13.  Fourteen  povmds  of  peas  ierved  but  not 
eaten  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peasi. 

14.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  liquid 
from  peas  served  but  not  eaten  (weigh  the 
liquid  I . 

15.  Menu  for  meal:  Hot  soup  and  crack- 
ers. French  fried  shrimp.  tart«.r  sauce,  sliced 
lemon.  French  fried  potatoes,  black-eyed 
peas.  French  fried,  cole  slaw.  M.  D..  peach  pie 
alamode,  hot  rolls,  butter,  bn-ad,  cocoa. 

FOB    FROZEN,    CREEN,    BLACK-EYED    PEAS 

Recipe   outline: 

1.  For  each  recipe  conslstini;  of  20  pounds 
of  frozen  peas,  use  2  pounds  of  cured  bacon 
or  salt  pork. 

2.  Dice  the  bacon  and  cook  until  slightly 
crisp. 

3.  Add  the  cooked  bacon  and  the  fat  drip- 
pings to  the  peas.     Place  In  kettle. 

4.  .Add  sufBcient  cold  water  to  cover  peas. 
8.  Season  partly  with  salt  and  pepper. 

6.  Bring  the  mixture  to  a  slight  boll. 

7.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  for  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  or  until  tender. 

8.  Taste  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper  be- 
fore serving  if  needed. 

FOa    CANNED    PEAS     (FBOZEM    OR    CANNED) 

1.  Date  Of  test  January  18.  1950. 

2.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  net 
weight  prepared  (record  number  of  pounds  of 
peas  used ) . 

3.  Seventy-eight  pounds  prepared  drained 
weight  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peas  after  cooking  i. 

4.  Seventy-two  pounds  liquid  (weigh  tb* 
Uquld). 

5.  Not  applicable, 
e.  Not  applicable. 

7.  Not  applicable. 

8.  Total  number  of  men  present  for  meal, 
757,  (count  the  men  as  they  pass  through 
the  line). 

9.  Number  of  men  who  accepted  a  serving 
of  black-eye  peas.  375. 

10.  Pounds  of  peas  not  served,  none 
(weigh  the  peas  left  on  the  serving  line  and/ 
or  left  in  the  kettle). 

11.  Pounds  prepared  drained  weight  not 
served,  none  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and 
weigh  the  drained  peas). 

12.  Pounds  liquid  not  served,  65.  (Weigh 
the  liquid.) 

13.  Pounds  of  peas  served  but  not  eaten. 
13.  (Strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peas.) 

14.  Pounds  of  Uquld  from  peas  served  but 
not  eaten.  1.     (Weigh  the  liquid  ) 

15.  Menu  for  Meal:  Hot  soup  and  crackers, 
grilled  breaded  veal  cutlets,  brown  gravy, 
mashed  potatoes,  black-eyed  peas  and  sliced 
bacon,  cole  slaw.  M.  D  ,  cherry  pie  ala-mode, 
hot  rolls,  butter,  hot  cocoa. 

NOTE. — Canned  peas  48  percent  water. 

FOR   CANNED   GKKEN,    BLACK-EYE   PEAS 

Recipe  outline: 

1.  For  each  recipe  consisting  of  4  No.  10 
cans,  or  equivalent  In  smaller  cans,  use  t 
pounds  of  cured  bacon  or  salt  perk. 

2.  Dice  the  bacon  and  cook  until  slightly 
crisp. 


8.  Add  the  cooked  bacon  and  tb«  tat  drip- 
pings to  the  peas. 
4.  Seaaon  partly  with  salt  and  pepper. 
6.  Bring  the  mixture  to  a  slight  boll. 

6.  After  the  mixture  hms  Just  started  to 
boU.  reduce  the  heat  and  simmer  for  not 
more  than  30  minutes. 

7.  Taste  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper  be- 
fore serving  If  needed. 

Txst  No.  a 

FOR  FBOZTN  PSAS    (F«OZXN  0»  CAKKED) 

1.  Date  of  test.  January  25.  1950. 

a.  One  htmdred  and  twenty  pounds  net 
weight  prepared  (record  ntunber  of  pounds 
of  peas  used ) . 

3.  One  hundred  and  six  pounds  prepared 
drained  weight  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and 
weigh  the  drained  peas  after  cookliig). 

4.  Forty-seven  povmds  liquid  (weigh  ths 
liquid). 

6.  Not  applicable. 

6.  Not  applicable. 

7.  Not  applicable. 

8.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-flve,  total  num- 
ber of  men  present  for  meal  (count  men 
as  they  pass  through  the  line). 

9.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two.  number 
of  men  who  accepted  a  serving  of  black -eyed 
peas. 

10.  Thirty  pounds  of  peas  not  served 
(weigh  the  peas  left  on  the  serrlng  lire 
and  or  left  in  the  kettle). 

11.  Nine  pounds  prepared  drained  weight 
not  served  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peas). 

12.  Thirty-five  pounds  liquid  not  served 
(weigh  the  liquid). 

13.  Twelve  pounds  of  peas  served  but  not 
eaten  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh  the 
drained  peas) . 

14.  One  pound  of  liquid  from  peas  served 
but  not  eaten  (weigh  the  liquid). 

15.  Menu  for  meal :  Hot  soup  and  crackers, 
pot  roast  of  beef,  vegetable  gravy.  Prench 
fried  potatoes,  French  fried  black-eyed  peas 
and  bacon,  Waldorf  salad,  M.  D.,  potmd  cake, 
ice   cream,   hot  rolls,   bread,   butter,   coffee. 


FOB 


FROZEN,    CREEN,    BLACK-mD    PEAS 


Recipe  outline: 

1.  For  each  recipe  consisting  of  30  pounds 
of  frozen  peas,  tiw  2  poimds  of  cured  bacon 
or  salt  pork. 

2.  Dice  the  bacon  and  add  to  the  froien 
peas.     Place  in  kettle. 

3.  Add  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  peas. 

4.  Season  partly  with  salt  and  pepper. 

5.  Bring  mixture  to  a  slight  boil  and  then 
reduce  heat. 

6.  Simmer  for  2  hotirs  before  serving. 

7.  Taste  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper 
before  serving  if  needed. 

FOR  CANNED  PEAS    (FaOZIN  OB  CAWlrtD) 

I.  Date  of  test.  February  1,  1950. 

2  One  hundred  and  five  pounds  net  weight 
prepared  (record  numbers  of  pounds  of  peas 
used) . 

3.  Seventy-four  pounds  prepared  drained 
weight  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh 
the  drained  peas  after  cooking). 

4.  Thirty-one  potmds  liquid  (weigh  the 
liquid). 

5.  Not  applicable. 

6.  Not  applicable. 

7.  Not  applicable. 

8  Four  hundred  and  twenty,  total  number 
of  men  present  for  meal  (count  the  men  as 
thev  pass  through  the  line). 

9.'  Two  himdred  and  forty-four,  number 
of  men  who  accepted  a  serving  of  black-eye 
p>eas. 

10.  Twenty -one  pounds  of  i>eas  not  served 
(weigh  the  peas  left  on  the  serving  line 
and  or  left  in  the  kettle). 

II.  Fifteen  pounds  prepared  drained  weight 
not  served  (strain  liquid  from  peas  and 
weigh  the  drained  peas). 
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12  SeventT-eljtht  pounds  liquid  not  served 
(weigh  the  liquid). 

13  Ki^ht  pounds  of  pe*»  served  but  not 
eaten  (str»ln  liquid  from  peas  and  weigh  the 
dr&lned  peas) . 

14  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  Uqu'.d 
from  peas  served  but  not  eaten  (weigh  the 
liquid) 

15  Menu  for  meal  Hot  soup  and  crackera, 
boiled  freih  corned  t>eef.  boiled  cabbage. 
boUed  peeled  potatoes,  black-eyed  peas  with 
bacon,  ptrepaired  mustard,  sliced  pickles. 
vtfetable  aalad.  F  D.  cherry  pie  alamode. 
hot  rolls,  bread,  butler,  coffee. 

roB  CANNU).  cazsi*.  kjick-cte  pevs 

Recipe  outline: 

1.  For  each  recipe  consisting  of  four  No. 
10  cans,  or  equivalent  in  smaller  cans,  use 
S  pounds  of  cured  bacon  or  salt  pwrk 

3  Dice  the  bacon  and  add  to  the  canned 
peas. 


8    Season  partly  with  salt  and  pepper. 

4  Bnr.i:  mixture  to  a  slli(ht  boU  and  thea 
reduce  heat. 

5  Simmer  for  2  hours  before  serving 

6  Ttisxe   and    add    moie   salt    and    pepper 
belore  serving  If  needed. 


National  Cannkhs  Association. 

Wii,^hington  D  C.  April  25,  1950. 

To  canners  of  black-eye  peas: 

194B  BLACK-ITE   PEA  PACK 

This  report  is  compiled  from  reports  to  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  canners  packing 
fresh,  green,  black-eye  peas  in  1949. 

Credit  U  given  to  the  Southwest  Canners 
Association.  Tyler.  Tex  .  and  the  Texas  Can- 
ners Association,  Wcslaco.  Tex  .  for  the  com- 
pilation of  that  State.  The  pack  In  Texas 
Includes  some  purple  bull  peas  as  well  as 
their  black -eye  pack.  , 


1949  black-eyf  pea  pack  by  can  size 


2*1        '       4S1P 

24  *»             34  3tB               6,10 

Total 

Arkarwf  an^l  0|i>aNA>n*  ....           -- 

134.  S04  ■ 

«1.  2S3              ^  t>17 

l«.fi67              J.  275)          23. 4»,          ISO.  O 

Texas            

Other  Pt  ales" 

4»0.368    

«.  17-' 

S.lrt7 

'»7S.a>7 
77,03(9 

I'nited  States  total 

616.  3M 

16^933 

500.035  1            3.r5 

1 

05.568 

1. 234. 178 

>IiK-iudes  Purple  liall.  f<tiinat»M  to  be  thom  i»  jjercenL 
•IndiMles  Odoncia.  Ix>uL«uuut.  .M>ir>laud.  sad  Virgu:.ia. 


•IndiMles 

Totin  rery  truly. 


UNnro  States 
Drp^RTMtNT  or   AcaiCULTtlE. 
)I.TrTl*L  RrSEABCH  ADMIN ISTKaTIOK. 

Belt3vxllr    Md  .  April  12.  1950. 
Hon.   LlNDLtT   Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatives. 

DEAt  Ma  Beckwobth:  Your  informal  note 
of  April  6  upon  our  letter  of  April  4  concern- 
ing Crowder,  Purple  Hull,  and  English  peas 
Is  received 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  Importance 
of  the  Cruwder  and  Purple  Hull  varieties  they 
have  not  been  analyzed  and  studied  ex- 
tensively enough  to  afford  a  sound  basis  for 
saying  they  are  either  superior  or  inferior 
to  English  peas  as  a  part  of  the  human  diet. 
Since  they  are  similar  to  the  black -eye  variety 
in  many  respects,  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  reaemble  the  black-eye  in  com- 
poaiticn  It  will  be  noted  that  although  the 
compoftltion  of  English  peas  and  black-eyes 
are  somewhat  similar,  there  are  differences 
in  the  percentai?es  of  the  principal  constitu- 
ents that  contribute  to  their  respective  food 
values  Furthermore,  each  kind  of  f>ea  shows 
great  differences  In  composition  and  energy 
value  from  one  stage  of  maturity  to  another. 

The  available  analvses  suggest  that  at  com- 
parable stages  of  development,  black-eyes 
and  Enpllsh  peas  are  so  similar  that  it  would 
be  diflicull  indeed  to  prove.  In  actual  dietary 
studies,  any  superiority  of  one  over  vhe  other. 
While  young  English  peas  may  contain  more 
of  vitamin  A  and  black-eye  more  of  some 
other  vitamin,  there  is  no  basis  for  saying 
which  one  is  more  valuable  altogether.  That 
would  depend  In  part  upon  the  nature  of  the 
many  other  foods  entering  into  the  diet. 

Thus,  on  the  bails  of  limited  data  avail, 
able  the  Crowder  and  Purple  Hull  peas  ai>- 
pear  roughly  equivalent  tu  English  peas,  m 
food  value,  at  comparable  stages  of  maturity. 

Your  die  of  correspondence  on  this  matter 
Is  returned. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F    P    CULLIMM*. 

Acting  Chief.  Bureau  nf  Plant  InduS' 
try.  Soxls,  and  Af/Txcultural  Engi' 
ticcring. 


Division  of  Statistics. 


Department    of   Commerce. 
Office  of  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  May  1.  1950. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth. 

House   of   Representatives. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Beckworth:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  22.  1950.  inquiring  for 
information  on  the  consumption  of  black- 
eye  peas. 

As  Mr.  Hlday  of  the  Stokely-Van  Camp 
Co.  correctly  stated  In  his  letter,  neither 
the  Department  of  Commerce  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publishes  consump- 
tion figures  on  black-eye  peas.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  that  the  necessary  statistical  facts 
are  simply  not  available. 

Consumption  figures  on  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  products  processed  there- 
from are  what  we  call  "derived  data."  They 
are  developed  by  taklui;  the  known  or  esti- 
mated supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
(or  other  time  period),  adding  the  annual 
production,  or  pack,  and  subtracting  the 
known  or  estimated  supplies  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  case  of  black-eye  peas  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  inventory  situations  are 
not  known  and  no  reliable  basis  for  estimat- 
ing them  Is  evident.  Moreover,  production 
is  not  reported  by  the  various  packers  to 
any  Governmental  agency  or  to  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

We   hope   that   the   foregoing   explanation 

satisfactorily    accounts    for    the    at»sence   cf 

Information  on  this  subject      If  we  can  be 

of  assistance  at  any  time,  please  call  on  tis. 

Sincerely   yours, 

H    B.  McCoy. 

Director. 


Department   or   the   Navt. 
WasHington.  D.  C  .  March  27.  1950. 
■on.  LiNOLKY   Beckworth, 
House  of  R'-presentatives, 

Washington,    D.    C. 
Mr  Dea*  Mr.  Bfckworth;  Receipt  of  yovr 
letter  dated  March  21.  11)60.  Is  acknowledged. 


Research  and  conferences  with  qualified 
personnel  have  disclosed  that  Crowder  and 
Purple  Hull  type  of  field  pe&a  fall  within  the 
same  category  as  black-eyed  peas,  even  to 
the  similarity  of  taste,  in  view  of  the  above. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  same  ac- 
ceptability standards  would  apply  to  Crowder 
and  Purple  Hull  peas  as  apply  to  black-eye 
peas.  In  connection  with  the  letter,  the 
results  o:  tests  and  acceptability  standards 
were  transmitted  to  your  ofBce  by  our  letter 
dated  November  18,  1949.  and  enclosure  here- 
to. 

In  accordance  with   your  request  the  en- 
closure  is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oltver  P   Smith, 
Major  General.  United  State:^  Marine 
Corps.   Assistant  Commandant   of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Vetekans'  Administration, 
■  Washington.  D.  C,  Apnl  14, 1950. 
Hon.  LiNDLXY  Beckwckth, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa-fliington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Beckworth:  Your  letters  of 
Maich  25.  laoO.  March  10.  1930.  and  March  7. 
1950,  which  letter  consisted  merely  of  a  note 
on  the  t)ottom  of  a  letter  dated  March  2.  1950, 
from  Food  Processors.  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to 
Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  all  concerned  generally 
with  the  procurement  of  peas  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  have  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  appropriate  action. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  test  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  use  of  frozen  blackeye 
peas,  It  Is  believed  not  such  a  test  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose  since  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  dried  black -eye  peas  are  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  patients,  in  addition  to 
being  considerably  more  economical  as  you 
were  advised  in  letter  of  January  17.  1950, 
from  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  office  has  neither  comments  nor  In- 
formation to  offer  concerning  Crowder  and 
Purple  Hull  peas. 

As  requested,  there  is  Ks^^ed  below  the  an- 
nual requirements  of  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration for  various  packs  of  green  peas  pro- 
cured centrally: 

Pounds 

Dry   split    peas 200.000 

Canned    green    peas    (250,000    No. 

10  cans) 1,735.000 

Canned  pea  puree   (150.000  No.  2 

cans) 210.  000 

Total 2,  145,  000 

The  prices  requested  for  the  above  listed 
items,  other  than  canned  puree,  were  fur- 
niehed  in  my  letter  to  you  of  Decemt>er  7. 
1949.  The  latest  average  cost  of  canned  peas 
puree  delivered  to  the  Veterans'  supply  depots 
was  $021213  per  No.  2  can  or  $6.16978  per 
pound 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  C.  KiDD, 
Director,  Supply  Service. 

Department  or  the  Army, 
Offick  of  the  Qtartesmasteh  General, 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  10,  1950. 
Hon.    LiNOLEY   Beckworth. 
Wouve  of   Ri-pre>.eiilatties. 
De\r  Mr.  Beckworth:   Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  dated  March  25.  1950,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of   the   Army,   and   memo- 
randum   dated    Mirch    31.    1950,   relative   to 
the  annuril  consumption  and  price  of  canned 
and  dried  preen  peas. 

The  annual  consumption  nf  c.inned  green 
peas  lor  the  D^partmciUs  of  thj  Army  and 
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Air  Force  la  approximately  12.000.000  pounds. 
The  average  price  per  pound  for  canned 
green  peas,  baaed  on  1949  pack  proctirement, 
is  approximately  10.106  delivered  to  depots. 

The  annual  consumption  of  dried  green 
peas  for  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  is  much  lower  than  the  consump- 
tion of  canned  green  peas,  and  is  approxi- 
mately 700.000  pounds.  The  average  price 
per  pound  for  dried  green  peas  Is  approxi- 
mately $0  087  delivered  to  depots. 

The   correspondence   forwarded   with   your 
memorandum  is  returned  as  requested. 
Sincerely   yours. 

R   B   Thornton. 
Colonel,  QMC.  Executive  Officer. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  serre  you  and  If  thera 
Is  any  additional  Information  about  the  in- 
dustry that  you  need,  please  call  on  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

R.  B.  HlINET. 

Pack  of  green  peas  in  eases  all  sizes  for  1948 
and  1949 


Pack  of  green  peas  In  eases  all  sizes  for  1949 
and  1949 — Continued 


MORTBIAST 

New   York  and 
Maine 


National  Canners  Association. 

Wa.'ihington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1950. 
Hon.   LiNDLEY   Beckworth, 
House   Office   Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  As  you  requested 
on  the  28th  of  April,  we  are  pleased  to  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  pack  report  on  green 
peas  for  the  year  1949  with  a  comparison 
with  1948.  As  you  will  note  this  gives  a 
breakdown  by  grade,  can  size,  variety  and 
geographical  area.  The  total  pack  for  1949 
la  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first 
page  of  the  report. 


MlBOLE  ATLANTIC 


Maryland 581.841 

Delaware      and  i 

New  Jersey I      40.765 


194!«  peck 


1946  pack 


Alaskas     Sweets     Alaskas     Sw«*ts 


33.  4«2  1,  474,  525 


Catei 

19,  2SM 


Catts 

741,  r« 


1948  paek 

I»49pack 

Alaskas     Sweets 

Alasksa 

Sweets 

▼EST 

Cmm 

Cuet 

IM.  Mfi 

Caui 

Cu*t 

liiihd  rind  T'tAh 

I.  227.  705 

1.906,363 

Washinjrton  and 

Oreeon 

Other  Stotes 

1     ' 

332.  527  .5,  714.  «23 
2.  261      309.  363 

192,093 

4.411,353 
5«l.4»2 



Total 5,  825,  44*  18.620.606  6.  667, 060  18.277,814 


960,178     406,403     455.847 


Penn.tylvania 

Otlier  Sutes 


MIDWEST 


132, 1.52 
16,121 


57. 9» 
5K1.334 

20,250 

i 
I 


39.401 
123.652 


0) 
420.390 
8.415 


Ohio                            125.3621       30.029  130.309'      34.235 

Indiana 196,796       14,683,  281.879.       O 

Illinois      158, 549  1, 898,  «3al  233.213  1.232.028 

MirhiRan 8.292     441. 2S)'  ()       i     1*.  5ol 

WL<*on.Mn '2,9ea  «07  4.  370.  424  4.  063.  342'.^  7W.  2W 

Minnesota I     812.054  1.  rj2.  fit"  887.92S  2,  134.M1 

Other  States 1    204,627'    233,1371  251.638       76.768 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


.    i  In  "Other  St3t«." 

This  Is  a  report  of  the  1949  pack  of  peas 
compiled  by  sieve  sizes,  alaskas,  and  sweets, 
and  is  based  on  actual  reports  of  canners 
packing  peas,  together  with  estimates  for  six 
firms  whose  report  were  not  received. 

The  total  1949  pack  of  green  peas  amounted 
to  24.944.874  cases  of  all  sizes  compared  with, 
the  1948  pack  of  24,446,054  cases.  On  the 
basis  of  standard  cases  of  24  2s,  the  1949 
pack  was  23.468.000  compared  with  23,- 
356,000  cases  packed  In  1948. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Division  or  Statistics. 


1949  pea  pack  in  Northeastern  States  (actual   eases) 


Bu  ve 


Fancy  Ala:>k!u: 
1 

«"■""""!" 

4  and  up 

MiKHi 

Extra      standard 
Alaskas: 

1 

3 

S 

4  and  op 

Mixed -. 

Standard  Alaskas: 

1 

2- 

t 

4  and  np 

Mixed 


24'2 


4S,'8Z 


Total. 


48AP 


J4,'303 


•AO       SJI^I     Total 


Sieve 


24/2 


48/8Z 


48/1 P 


24/303 


MO 


Miscel- 
laneous 


7,294 


12.000 


7,294 

"uobb 


1«,2»4 


19,294 


Fancv  sweets:         I 

I'and  2 

3 

4.. 

Sand  up 

Mixed 

Extra  standard 
sweets: 

1  and  2 

3 

4 - 

Sand  up 

Mixed 

Standard  sweets: 

1  and  2 

3... 

4 

Sand  up 

Mixed 

Total 


30.179 
71.362 
60,620 
21.806 
60,360 


2, 716 
13,231 
25,586 
22.173 
44,199 

118 

1,  7.'>7 
8,377 

7.759 
30,758 


419,000 


630 
755 


17,389 


907 
773 


18,381 

6,479 

8,199 

89 

52,779 


1,882 

5S 
8.774 

K7 
28,386 


171 


2,486 


30,460 


1949  pea  pack  in  Mxd-Atlantic  States  (actual  eases) 


Biers 


24,^ 


4£«8Z 


46/1 P 


24;303 


Fancy  Alaskas: 

1 

2 

• 

4  and  up 

Mixed 

Extra  standard 
Alaskas: 

1 

2 

I 

4andap 

Mixed 

Standard  Alaskas: 

1 

3 

8 

4  and  np..... 

Mixed 

Total 


t.669 

12,534 

S30 

S9 


1,189 
23.  liMJ 
17,777 
11,506 
16,780 

118 

2.141 
26.896 
50,383 
24,127 


1.8W 

8,927 

148 


19a  707 


46 

i27 

10,143 

aw 

1,346 


8.112 
34.549 
14,491 

1,007 


Kogs 


116 

1822 

26,557 

18.074 

S,390 


6/10 


1.812 
2,502 


Miscel- 
laneoua 


Total 


Sieve 


2<'2 


4S,8Z 


«,0OO 
15,440 

47,901 


68 

40.340 

36.012 

9,743 


296  •••.....- 


i:fl,«r5 


9.990 

40.619 
80,646 


2.370 


13.636 
S7,  523 

17,170 

1.007 

38 


36,426 
94.817 
49.792 
16,628 

416 

1141 

46,796 
106.350 
182,  674 


210,  520 


8,870       907,364 


Fancy  Sweeis: 

1  and  S .,^. 

3 

4 

5  and  up.. 

Mixed 

Extra  standard 
sweets: 

1  and  2 

3 

4 

I  and  up 

Mixed 

Standard  Sweets: 

land  2 

{""""".V. 

Sand  up . 

Mixed 

Total 


13,129 
11.714 

9,199 

6,syl 
127.669 


1.610 

7,943 

16.870 

9.265 

132,746 

19 
114 

"'8,'399' 
49,248 


8,960 
9,145 


3,900 


9.000 


48^1P 


394.  706  I    84,  679 


21.155 


8,712 
3,323 


3,076 


16,266 


9.944 

2,102 
3,717 
1.433  I 
33,606  1 


42 

67^ 


287 


206 

S,'W8 

6.237 

10.664 

13.430 


3.462 
13.427 
33.«32 
24.550 


782 
2.496 
3..V52 
3,960 


Total 


739 


119,771  I     51,810 


119,  496 


739 


24,303 


iflO 


Mlscel- 
taoeoos 


9,026 

S50 

4,4H7 

5,560 

K)4 

11,558 

9,  IW 

14.  W7 

86,218 

12,965 

7 

2,560 

6 

7.106 

17.283 

607 

24.860 

52.  :92 

54.839 

""m 

54 

1.679 

1624 

3,390 

3.754 

71,684 

19,480 

289,  829     177,  530 


166 
1,462 


14 


1,642 


64,710 
88.661 
84.528 
33.991 
187,303 


4.598 
16.793 
42,787 

56.799 
98,587 


2.  .539 
10,873 
11.321 
37,  497 


741,276 


Tola. 


23,  m 
32.173 

311.  706 

30,147 

247.997 


4.181 

15.054 

37.  75.T 

43.434 

247,184 

19 

499 

4,303 

15.543 

152,488 


884.6.52 
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1949  p^a  pack  in  Midtcrat^n  States  {actual    cases) 


Bt»T« 


54-3 


m,-9X      «ir  !  H-vs 


»"«    iJiX     '^••^ 


Sk-v« 


2i1 


l&ISZ    I    4MP 


H^M 


Fwiry  Aktkar 

I 

1. 

t 

4mm1  op...... 

MiiMl 

FitrA      ttMidard 

I 

land  or 

MixMi 

StaDdard  AlMikat: 


isiff; 


KM* 


J i 


7K77:i 
10. 3M 

naco 


4a.\S.> 
K43S  . 


J. 


57.  7« 

i«\  lie 


10,  t» 


txiii 

$7.41* 

51M7 
17\»1 

Miiin 


S3L9» 

T.u; 


I1..1WX 

nan' 


7»(  S.7W 

S8,«a!  17Q.W7 

11. 1«!  15X741: 
^«Mi 


1MT7 
234.  MSl 

8ft,  77«' 


1M,09? 

Bi;5.  M<* 
14.S3ft 
ICkVli 


Mil         a»t 

tt.  40  ixt  awti    n.  5» 

«k770t  «Ml»42<    2».m 
».0B3'  414 


».!S70 
9U  1.  4M.  Ml 

3l^  an 
33,  aw 

1.1^ 

44.  2W 

117      434.3M 

lis  l,02a4W 

....I      68.506 


Toul iu:M.«»     r«k«»     418^3*6  X«75. 065     760, «a^      Minft>\Mlk3C« 


Fancy  swwu: 
lan>li 

4"  ".*""""'- 

Saivl  up 

MixrtJ 

Extra  'tandard 
»li«*t«: 

land  2 

3 

4 

Sand  up 

MixiMt 

8t«o.lar>t  swwts: 

1  and  2 

3 

4 

5  And  up 

XlliPd 


iii.Tvr 

18(7.335 
lM.n04i 
l4lt.S(W 
133.376 


».3»'. 
17i  IW.| 
1S».( 


.0351 

'.00(M 


4.W9 

li.7»4 

S.  HU 

767. 7W 


2.7«7 

3,1*7 

9.  I'M 

H>.  loOi 


n.  M2|    n,  152 

45.  W3  75,111 
44.  437  «6.  33rt 
21.  lilt'  KKUU 
W.  338  3. 5C0,  Ml 


1^10 


l.«Wi 

7,54(»i 

fi3.  »!,        1. 1»^>' 

207.  «5l        1.71»l 

80.3741      1«.4S3: 


37.  35R|  32, 298 
sr.VA  «53,7n 
4^a^7l  252, 2M 
33, 9U6  1. 04(i[.  323 

filfil 
3.  i-2. 
13,1121 
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Bif  {est  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

(.r    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  19S0 

Mr?  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  Rranied  lo  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  I  include  the  eighteenth 
article  by  Mr  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the 
Inflllration  of  -ommunism  in  our  coun- 
uy: 

BiCGCST   Stobt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

When  «ir.  Stttlm  kindly  go  on  and  die? 
Who  wiU  succeed  him'  The  old  man  has 
talked  about  that  recently.  He  has  said  that 
be  kriows  exactly  what  will  happen,  for  h« 
has   arranged   everything. 

It  may  be.  for  Stalin  has  ruled  now  longer 
than  any  of  er  important  man  alive  He  Is 
a  lough  old  rooater  who  has  a  good  personal 
vorkliig  knowledge  ot  the  worbt  that  humau 
nature  can  do. 

And  he  mav  have  dUcovered  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion  for  government  to  his  ta5te. 

Most  people  do  not  know  tt.  but  Stalin  la 
not  a  Russian,  any  more  than  Hitler  w.ia 
a  German.  Furthermore,  he  has  never  la 
bis  lUe  put  foot  ouuids  the  empire  that  h« 
rules. 

Hs  has  excellent  spies  and  enjoys  plenty 
Of  reading  matter  coucernlug  the  wurid  out- 


dde.  so  he  does  not  let  hla  lack  of  tra\'el  dis- 
tract him. 

The  makers  of  the  revolution  In  Russia 
that  was  to  start  all  the  world  to  communism 
as  a  way  of  life,  overnight,  were  of  a  different 
breed. 

They  were  travelers  abroad,  and  their  main 
leader.  Lenin,  even  said  one  time  that  he 
thought  It  likely  the  Communists  In  Ger- 
many would  soon  set  the  Russians  aside  and 
take  charge  of  the  world  movement  toward 
scientific  Marxism. 

Note  that  point  well,  for  It  has  since  been 
stef  ped  In  the  blood  of  millions. 

The  makers  of  the  revolution  thought,  back 
In  1917.  that  they  need  only  kill  a  ft*  blind 
men  here  and  there  who  could  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  Marxist  Idea,  and  then  every- 
body else  would  be  on  their  side.  They  did 
not  cars  whether  the  Communist  movement 
really  took  all  Us  cues  from  Mi>scow,  Just  so 
communism  should  rule  the  world. 

Stalin  had  a  different  view. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Oorl. 
In  Astatic  Georgia,  on  December  21.  1879. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  lllltenite  shoemaker, 
and  it  was  a  great  thing  In  the  family  that 
his  mother  started  him  for  a  priest. 

Georgia  Is  not  Ra^sla.  The  village  of  Gorl 
is  farther  from  Moscow  than  Is  Berlin. 

Osorgla  Ilea  l!i  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
that  separates  the  Blatk  3<.a  from  the 
Ca-'-plan.  Next  door  are  Turkey  and  Armenia. 
Iran.  Iraq,  and  Syria  are  Just  a  Jump  away. 

Up  In  tLe  sky  U  Mount  Ararat,  where  Noah 
landed  bis  ark.  and  under  the  ground  llss 
Oil.  so  that  Into  this  region  of  primltlvs 
trlt>al  life  there  hua  m<ned  In  the  past  30 
years  a  suddeu  overlay  of  the  machine  ags. 


Unlike  Texas,  which  was  rescued  from 
skln-and-bones  farming  by  the  oil  prospec- 
tors, the  lands  back  of  Mount  Ararat  are  still 
dry  with  poverty.  Moscow  issues  no  royalty 
checks  m  return  for  the  oil  it  takes. 

Stalin,  a  natural  oriental  born  In  a  coun- 
tryside that  takes  feuds  and  hates  to  Its 
heart,  soon  abandoned  the  Idea  of  being  s 
priest  for  that  of  killing  and  robbing.  The 
excuse,  of  course,  wa«  to  overthrow  the  czar 
so  far  away. 

In  Georgia,  as  In  every  other  corner  of 
the  overblown  Russian  empire  of  conflicting 
races,  religions  and  ecmvxiiics.  there  was  a 
seedling  local  rev^AMR*  brewing  aU  the 
time.  ^^f 

It  Just  happenRrth.^t  In  Stalin's  ycuth 
the  revolutionary  Instinct  was  grafted  onto 
the  Marxist  theory  of  a  Socialist  society  run 
on  Communist  lines. 

Stalin,  who  was  christened  loslf  Vtssarlon- 
ovich  Dzugashvlll.  went  aa  a  sword  for  a 
throat  to  the  violence  Marx  called  for  as 
the  necessary  groundwork  for  socialism. 

He  robbed  trains.  He  robbed  banks.  He 
killed  and  plundered.  The  profits  went  to 
the  gang,  and  Stalin  went  to  prison.  He 
came  out  tougher  thp.n  ever.  In  fact,  though 
he  has  since  done  all  he  could  to  obliterate 
every  record  of  It.  evidence  still  remains  of 
his  once  sciunlly  being  expelled  from  the 
Communist  cn;anlzatlon  Ittelf  for  "exproorl- 
ating  "  as  It  was  called,  with  unauthorized 
enthusiasm. 

By  1917  Lenin,  Trotsky.  Kamenev,  Lvma- 
charsky,  and  all  ths  other  lending  lights  of 
the  revolution  were  busily  writing  and  gab- 
bling with  Communists  frtun  bH  over. 

As  they  set  up  the  first  Soviet  state  In 
Russia   Uiey   were  careful,  also,  to   build  a 
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Comintern,  the  Communist  International 
that  was  to  blow  up  the  governments  abroad. 

Stalin,  in  that  time,  concentrated  on  the 
local  problem  of  Russia's  diverse  and  con- 
flicting races.  He  got  the  Job  of  commissar 
of  nationalities. 

And  so  while  the  others  were  f)ollticklng 
the  world  at  large,  the  serpent  who  looked 
ahead  was  politicking  with  the  delegates 
from  the   grass  roots. 

From    c  mmlsfar    of    nationalities.    Stalin 

moved   to   general   secretary   of    the   central 

committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 

.United  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Russia. 

On  the  surface  It  looked  like  a  meaningless 
bureaucratic  poet,  something  about  like  be- 
ing secretary  of  tlie  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

But  in  fact  Stalin  thereby  set  a  model 
Communists  since  have  aped  all  over  the 
world.  In  everything  from  labor  union  locals 
to  world  government  societies. 

They  shoot  for  the  low  visibility  Jobs,  when 
they  can. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    Nrw    YO;.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  nineteenth 
article  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the 
infiltration  of  communism  in  our  coun- 
try: 

Biggest  Stost 
(By  Prank  C   Waldrop) 

How  does  a  career  of  murder  and  Tlolencs 
end"*  Sometimes  In  Jtistlce  at  the  end  of  s 
soaped  rope. 

Sometimes  unpunished.  In  a  comfortable 
bed  at  home. 

Sometimes  with  a  pickax  through  ths 
brain,  In  a  foreign  land,  by  order  of  a  mors 
cunning  gangster 

If  you  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  this 
review  of  the  biggest  news  story  of  the  frren- 
tleth  century  you  will  no  doubt  bt  glad  to 
learn  that  now  I  begin  to  tie  some  running 
threads  of  narrative  together  and  knct  them 
Into  place. 

Up  to  now  characters  have  been  intro- 
duced. Here  are  Just  a  few:  Karl  Maix: 
Woodrow  Wilson:  Vladimir  Ulvanov.  who 
called  himself  Lenin:  William  C.  Bullitt; 
Pranklln  D  Root^velt:  Lev  Davldovltch  Bern- 
stein, alias  Leon  Trotsky:  Alexander  Keren- 
sky;  Vyacheslav  Skryabln.  so  well  known  In 
the  1940's  by  his  alias.  Molotov. 

And  Ijslf  Vissarionovich  Dzugashvlll.  now 
called  Stalin  'for  steel." 

When  Lenin  died,  in  1924.  the  first  Soviet 
Government  in  the  world  was  already  on  ths 
rocks.  It  had  Jumped  cleverly  out  of  the  war 
of  1914-18.  to  make  popularity  at  home. 

It  had  beat  down  circling  civil  wars  by 
promising  land  to  the  country  p)eople  and 
bre.id  to  the  city  people. 

It  had  started  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional oreanlzatlon  asalnst  all  other  govern- 
ments, had  tried  and  lost  a  war  against  Po- 
land that  was  to  signal  a  world  upheaval  of 
people  everywhere  against  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

But  It  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  either 
bread  or  peace  at  home,  and  the  farmers  tak- 
ing over  the  land  in  tiny  parce'.s.  were  stub- 
bornly declining  to  obey  Moscow's  orders  on 


what  to  grow  or  what  to  do  with  what  wotild 
grow. 

The  ruling  class  in  Russia  before  the  revo- 
lution had  been  a  landed  aristocracy  taking 
its  cue  from  the  Inherited  monarchy  of  the 
Romanov  Czars. 

After  the  revolution,  a  new  ruling  class 
came  to  power  that  called  Itself  the  "Com- 
munist vanguard"  of  world  eociallsm.  and 
like  all  new  managers  of  power,  this  class 
had  trouble  learning  Its  Job. 

But  worse  than  that,  It  had  a  flaw  In  Its 
basic  notion:..  Some  Communists  wanted 
to  be  Communists  of  the  world,  first,  and 
Commtuustfi  In  Russia  second.  To  these  be- 
longed Trotsky.  Others  said  that  Russia 
must  first  be  brought  in  discipline  to  the 
Communist  heel  at  home,  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  be  dealt  with  in  due  time. 
This  was  Stalin's  view. 

The  restilt:  For  4  years  after  Lenin's  death. 
Russia  continued  to  disinte:?rate  and  fall 
apart,  while  the  palaces  of  the  Kremlin, 
in  Moscuw,  rang  with  shots  and  screams  and 
quarrels. 

Stalin  finally  won  enough  power  to  his 
side  that  he  had  Trotsky  exiled.  In  January 
1929.  But  it  was  a  narrow  squeak,  and 
Stalin  lived  In  actual  terror  of  the  slippery, 
fox-bearded  little  wizard  of  words  and  plots. 
He  knew  Trotsky  too  well.  Trotsky  was  a 
born  seditlonist,  breeder  of  trouble,  and  a 
supreme  fisher  In  troubled  waters. 

First  from  nearby  Europe,  then  from  over- 
seas. Trotsky  continued  to  shoot  arrows  Into 
Stallns  hide.  He  even  spread  the  story  that 
Stalin  had  tried  to  poison  Lenin,  once,  and 
for  all  we  know  it  was  true. 

This  row  exposed  communism's  rawest 
weakness  to  the  world.  Communism  cannot 
endure  competition,  either  of  partisans  for 
office  In  government  or  of  constitutions  and 
drafts  of  law.  All  opposition  lo  the  man  in 
office  Is  Illegal  and  conspiratorial,  for  the  sys- 
tem forbids  legal  competition. 

So.  Stalin  sent  out  his  teams  of  assassins  to 
find  Trotsky,  wherever  in  the  world  he  might 
try  to  hide. 

And  finally.  In  Mexico  City,  on  August  21, 
1940.  a  young  man  known  as  Jackson,  sllpjjed 
up  from  behind  as  Trotsky  was  correcting 
proofs  of  a  biography  of  Stalin,  and  knocked 
out  bis  brains  with  a  short-handled  pick. 
Jackson  was  sentenced  to  20  years  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  friendly  to  Stalin. 

Incidentally.  Mexico  was  for  years  a  fa- 
vorite hangout  for  Stalin's  murder  squad  on 
this  side  of   the  water. 

One  of  their  most  spectacular  stunt*,  was 
that  of  blowing  up  a  plane  load  of  people  at 
Mexico  City,  on  January  25.  1945,  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  fellow  for  Stalin — the  Soviet 
ambassador  to  Mexico.  Details  later  In  tills 
series. 

All  In  all.  Stalin  had  literally  millions  of 
Russians  killed  in  the  process  of  erasing 
Trotsky  from  public  memory.  The  list  In- 
cluded old  Bolsheviks,  aristocrats  of  the 
revolution  who  had  been  out  fronv  fighting  in 
the  streets  while  Stalin  himself  was  hiding 
In  a  cave.  They  numbered  generals  and 
admirals,  and  the  low  as  well  as  the  high. 

To  see  It,  you  mvist  Imagine  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America  one  man  had 
wormed  his  way  to  power  who  would  send 
out  his  gang  to  kill  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  ths 
Army,  half  of  the  Presidential  Cabinet,  rank- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

And  that  tlie  wave  of  blood  would  roll  out 
to  knock  down  little  governors,  mayors, 
WTiters.  musicians,  finally,  factory  hands, 
farmers  In  the  field,  and  street-comer  loafers. 
That  was  the  actual  story  of  Hitler  In  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  Stalin's  In  Russia,  across 
the  same,  identical  span  of  years.  Two 
demons  from  hell — one  of  whom  President 


P.  D.  Roosevelt  chose  above  the  other,  when 
he  need  not  have  touched  either. 

Why?  For  an  answer  we  begin  to  tie  la 
another  thread  of  this  story. 

The  revolution  was  Just  really  beginning 
to  eat  its  children  in  earnest  when  this  writer 
first  ran  across  communism  in  1930. 

That  year,  as  I  began  to  study  Its  peculiar 
nature  in  New  York  City.  Stalin  decreed  that 
the  government  would  seize  the  grain  of  ths 
Ukraine,  where  the  wheat  farmers  were  rudely 
declining  to  give  up  the  land  they  had 
grabbed  at  Lenin's  suggostion  In  1917-18. 

And  so,  as  I  got  acquainted  with  the  Com- 
munists over  here,  some  12,000,000 — that  is 
as  printed  here,  12,000,000 — Rtissian  men, 
women,  and  children  were  starved  In  a  single 
famine  by  order  of  Stalin. 

Thus  was  the  great  revolution  to  "liberate** 
mankind  making  its  way  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  time  to  tell  the  story  of  what  the 
revolution  was  about  in  the  United  States  oX 
America.  We  will  come  back  to  Russia  again, 
in  the  days  of  F.  D.  R. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   irrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  twentieth 
article  by  Mr.  Prank  Waldrop  on  the  in- 
filtration of  communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  new  line  of  action  for  the  Communists 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  was  ordered 
in  the  May  issue  of  their  leading  jctimal  o( 
Instructions,  Political  Affairs. 

In  plain  language,  it  is  to  drop  ever3rthlng 
else  and  find  the  American  spy  in  their  midst. 

The  fact  is  well  known  to  communism 
from  the  Kremlin  to  the  State  Department, 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sits 
in  the  innermost  councils  of  their  conspiracy. 

For  the  past  20  years,  in  the  cruel  and  un- 
known war  of  spy  and  counter-spy  men  and 
women  have  been  murdered  in  every  Im- 
portant American  city. 

One  was  shot  dead  in  a  Washington  hotel 
some  years  ago.  in  the  crudest  terms  of  melo- 
drama that  no  movie  would  attempt  as  any- 
thing but  farce. 

Tet  still  the  FBI  keeps  its  soUd  seat  in  the 
most  secret  councils  of  the  Communists  and 
continues  to  build  the  record  that  has  kept 
two  Presidents  of  the  I7nlted  States  awake  at 
nights,  worulerlng  what  could  be  done  about 
'"that  man.  J   Edgar  Hoover." 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
to  be  understood  Just  as  much  as  the  Com- 
munist organization  Itself,  If  you  are  to  fol- 
low the  unfolding  of  the  twentieth  century 
biggest  news  story. 

This  agency,  so  powerful  and  competent 
today,  was  hardly  as  well  organized  as  the 
Communist  conspiracy  itself  when  these  two 
enemies  locked  in  combat  during  the  last 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

And.  down  throtigh  ^e  years  since,  Stalin 
has  managed  to  destroy  many  antagonists 
all  over  the  world.  But  one  he  has  failed 
to  get  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

And  so,  in  the  telling  here  of  commtinlsm's 
rampage  in  the  United  States  oi  America  for 
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the  p»st  40  ye*rs  you  win  fln<l  a  wfavir.f  In 
and  out  at  :he  '.lie  oi  iht  FBI  iind  ih«  ur.iqu* 
txMliTKliuU  «b(^tu»d«  tt.  Hoover. 

Flnt.  KtoM  tiuixs  •bout   Um  base  lln«  of 
eomn-;     --r.  ir.  Amenc*       In  the  f*rly  j«ar« 
of    th.s    .-:•  .ry    'viiere    w%s   a   &{>•'. terliaf   of 
•Of  i.-r.  .;.  •..-»*  rapidly  expanding  mdustrUl 
Cites     V  .c;:.ed     ori'y     a     little     h«i»     and 
there  by  the  mania  of  Karl  Marx  s  acteiKX. 
Tb«  M«tiiing  and  fen&entatloa  cf  Amrrl* 
can  apanilflQ  ttt»  our  ear'.lest  times  has 
bred  cxvdqpoto  la  politics  as  well  as  men  ci 
solid  ilaUMiitniirilp     And  so.  once  tb* Social- 
tot  tfdM  fot  any  attcntloo  at  all.  a  lurid  skyful 
of  rockets  bryin  to  go  up  in  b;d  for  notice. 
■•cry    Ocoiv»    prodtaccd    tb*    atasU    tax. 
Oca.  ^cob  Coocry  m«rcb«d  on  Wathln^on 
tntb  bSa  anny.     Tb«  Poputtits  axdted  the 
fanaen  on  tb*  Great  Plains.     WlOtam  Jen- 
l>f«^^  Bryan  and  tb*  nuttier  Democrats  en- 
>gyad  awwral   notay   campaifns    of    defeat. 
Tte  Intfutrtal  Worfecn  o(   tb*  World   are 
r«awmbered  now  hardly  anywhere  except  en 
the  we5t  coast 

There  trpre  the  many-fsrt'.cr.ed  9octal'.5t3 
who?«  >ad:ng  figure  came  to  be  Exigene  V. 
Deb* 

And  there  was  the  Brndicallst  League,  ad- 
tn..-«l     by    a    wboJe    ranety    of     anarchist 

E  .-  .  jne  of  them,  though  two  United 
8--vf-s  Prpsidenta  were  assaasmaTed  and  an- 
c:.-*--  »  ^r.aed.  actually  represented  a  ser.cus 
or  s:rabie  element  of  our  national  life. 
Amer.ca  irseif  was  inter^^ted  in  other  thing?, 
all  concerned  with  self- improvement  and 
growmg  national  strength 

On  October  1.  1310  the  Syndicalist  League 
at  Ifcrcb  AoMTlca  dtoUngulabed  itself  by  et- 
tt&culaliinf  ttwif  tn  a  ain^e  action  The 
McNam.or«  boys  dynjuodted  the  Los  Angeles 
Tlraes  bulldlnc.  to  sbow  bow  they  felt. 

The  fart  that  21  Innocent  people  happened 
to  get  killed  in  tbe  circumstances,  did  not 
coaaern  them. 

ABcrlcan  opinion  was  outraged,  ar.d  the 
bcyi  were  promptly  collared  and 
IB  Voiaom  prison. 

on  July  n.  1910  Tom  Mooney  and 
L  IP*"»«*g«  and  otbera  of  the  old  syn- 
ifleattM  woe  ■"*  oB  a  bomb  in  San  Pran- 
CJco,  killing  10  people  and  woOBding  40. 
Tbey  went  to  San  Quentm  tn>t— ft  of  the 
gallows. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  In  1933.  they 
were  still  there.  But  by  then  the  Commu- 
ntsta  bad  adopted  Tom  Mooney  as  one  of  their 
•adtan  chain  of  aioncy-raising  devices. 

"Pree  T^jm  Mooney"  campaigns  were  com- 
non  and  at  every  Communist  g.n-drmklr.g 
calypac  concert,  girls  switched  around  shak- 
ing tin  plates  under  people's  noses  and  de- 
aoanding — and  getting— hard  money. 

Plnaily  the  old  bomb  thrower  was  released 
from  prison  by  a  soft-headed  governor.  How 
many  dollars  the  Communists  had  milked 
out  of  Washington  ar.d  other  cities  m 
bis  name  by  then.  I  can  only  gtieas.  but  it 
in  the  thousands.  It  was  all  spent.  I  can 
»iih  educated  judgment.  Not  for 
Mooney  but  for  Marx  and  Stalin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.*.RKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A  TTVLS 

Mundav.  May  IS,  1950 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Ricoao.  I  include  the  twenty -first 
article  by  Mr  Frank  C.  WAldiop  on  the 


inflltnition  of  communism  in  our  coun- 
try. 

BiocisT   SToar 

(By  Ftanlc  C  Waldrop) 
J  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the  most  dlstln- 
guiihed  physicist  In  the  world,  could  do  the 
United  States  a  great  service  If  he  would. 
It  would  be  a  service  far  greater  than  any  he 
has  made— and  he  has  made  many — to  un- 
derstandlnc  of  atoms  and  their  behavior 

Oppenhelmer  Is  suffering  a  painful  experi- 
ence. 

He  has  been  Identinod  by  a  former  Com- 
munist as  having  been  present  In  Communist 
meetings  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
tjf  California  in  IMl.  The  suggestion  la  that 
Oppenhelmer  Is  or  was  a  Communist. 

All  the  usual  hand-wringers  and  tear- 
jerkers  are  now  running  around  the  country 
expressing  anguish  and  Indignation  at  the 
very  idea.  But  Oppenhelmer  himself  knows 
and  Indeed  has  Ion?  ago  admitted,  that  he 
was  once  very  much  under  the  Marxist  spell. 
And  his  brother,  Frank,  also  a  phvsiciat  of 
considerable  rank,  has  been  proved  on  the 
public  record  to  have  been  not  only  a  Com- 
munist but  also  a  liar. 

Those  who  want  to  see  the  proof  can  do 
so  by  going  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
looking  at  the  bound  flies  of  the  Washington 
Ttmes-Heraid  of  Julv  U.  Id47.  June  14  194», 
June  15.  1949.  and  June  18.  19-J9. 

The  Times-Herald  published  Frank  Op- 
penheimers  Communist  card  number  In 
1947.  Oppenhelmer  called  the  Times-Herald 
a  liar. 

But  when  finally  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  got  around  to  him 
In  1949  and  asked  him  about  the  matter 
under  oath,  he  caved  in  and  confesed  the 
truth. 

Then  he  crawled  out  of  town  and  the  hand- 
wrmgers  and  tear-jerkers  all  said  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  hlo  way,  unquestioned  about 
his  bcyish  indiscretion,  as  they  now  do  {.\n 
rei    brother  Robert. 

It  Is  as  If  a  man  had  come  up  to  you  and 
said.  T  was  in  a  mcb  of  murderers  planning 
to  kill  you.  but  I  quit.  Don't  ask  me  who 
they  were.'" 

Whoever  hesitates  to  turn  every  possible 
Communist.  ex-Communist  and  associate  of 
Commiinists  upside  down  and  shake  him  for 
the  last  shred  of  knowledge  he  may  have, 
dees  not  understand  our  times. 

This  Is  a  struggle  for  the  world.  The  object 
of  the  Communists  Is  to  destroy  civilization 
and  buUd  another  system  on  their  own  model. 
They  mean  to  kill  you.  personally.  If  ycu 
cb,'?ct. 

J  Robert  Oppenhelmer  knows  that.  His 
brother.  Prank,  knows  that.  The  fancy  man 
from  Manhattan  who  committed  contempt 
before  the  United  States  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  Prederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  knows  that. 
Therefore,  J  Robert  Oppenholmer's  duty, 
today,  is  to  speak  out  in  public  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  tell  them  not  only 
his  present  beliefs,  which  all  who  know  him 
say  are  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, but  also,  to  tell  everything  he  knows 
about  everybody  under  the  Communist  spell, 
past  or  present.  Less  than  that  Is  to  do  the 
civilized  world  a  positive  damage 

If  you  want  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  this 
struggle,  compare  the  Communist  organiza- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  America  today, 
with  that  of  30  years  ago 

The  Comraunlsti  in  this  country  were  not 
really  a  fully  developed  politiral  and  con- 
spiratorial force  untU  1934  They  got  their 
growth  under  tbe  patronajjc  of  F  D  Roose- 
velt. 

In  the  period  1914-18.  they  were  scattered 
through  »  spectrum  of  meddlers  In  terror, 
sociali-im.  atid  anarchy,  but  in  no  way  bad  a 
central  command. 

Ttien.  In  191tf  as  the  Soviet  Government 
of  Russia  set  up  lU  Communist  luternatiunal 


to  develop  res(  lutlons  tn  every  country  of 
the  world,  there  was  organized  In  Chicago 
the  first  real  Communist  gang. 

Arovind  this,  the  embryo  revolutionists 
quickly  formed,  and  Just  as  quickly  the 
headquarters  were  shifted  from  Chicago  to 
New   York   City 

The  first  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist organization  was  Charlesi  Emll  Ru^hen- 
berg.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  wLio  held  that  Job 
until  his  death  In   1927. 

Like  John  Reed,  the  Harvard  Marxist  who 
was  the   first  of   many  Communist  couriers 
between  New  York  and  Moscow,  Rutheaberg. 
lies  buned,  today,  in  the  Kremlin. 

Thus,  it  has  always  been  obvious  ami  vis- 
ible to  anybody  with  an  honest  mind  and 
heart,  that  Communists  in  the  United  «tatea 
of  America  are  all  and  always,  the  agents 
of  that  same  Kremlin  and  dedicated  m-^he 
ruin  of  this  Nation.  Yet  In  our  schedTtTthat 
has  not  seemed  to  matter. 


The  Problem  of  Old-Age  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  famed  Harvard  economist.  Prof.  Sum- 
ner Slichter.  presented  testimony  liefore 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support 
of  an  expanded  old-age  insuranco  pro- 
gram. Professor  Slichter's  concl  isions 
are  in  line  with  amendments  I  have  in- 
troduced for  increasing  old-age  benefits. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
excerpts  from  Dr.  Slichter's  testim(  ny  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex:erpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Problem   of  Old-Age  SEcrRirT 

(By  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  Lamont  Unl.-erslty 
professor.  Harvard  University  asioclate 
chairman.  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security.  Senate  Committee  on  Flnaace) 

I 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  yoj  Is  to 

report  to  you  on  the  work  of  the  alvlsory 
council  on  social  security,  appointed  by  the 
Conamlttee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  ElghUeth  Congress,  under  authority 
of  Senate  Resolution  141.  and  to  answer  your 
questions  ab<JUt  the  recommendations  of  the 
council. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Advisory  Council  reached  three  basic 
conclusions  concerning  the  problem  of  old- 
age  security 

( 1 1  That  the  foundation  of  the  country's 
system  of  old-age  security  ought  to  be  a 
Psderal  system  of  contributory  social  Insur- 
ance with  benefits  related  to  prit^r  earnings 
and  awarded  without  a  means  test. 

(2)  That  the  present  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Act  is  falling  to  perform 
adequately  the  Job  that  it  was  expected  to  do. 

(Jl  That  the  present  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insiuance  Act  Is  sound  in  principle, 
and  that  lis  I^Uure  to  do  the  Job  expected 
of  it  is  attributable  to  three  prtncipRl  defects 
In  the  act.  all  of  tiiem  easily  remedied. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  plan,  the  Ad- 
vlsu.y  Council  made  22  rccommendationa  fur 
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changes  In  the  act      On  20  of  these  recom- 
mendations the  council  was  unanimous. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  17  members  of  the  council — employer 
members,  labor  members,  and  public  mem.- 
bers — were  unanimous  in  believing  that  con- 
tributory social  Insurance  should  be  tlie 
foundation  of  the  country's  system  of  old- 
age  security.  Furthermore,  the  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  each  of  the  two  pre- 
vious advisory  councils — the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Security,  which  helped  draft  the  orig- 
inal law  of  1935.  and  the  Advisory  Council 
appointed  in  1939.  There  are  four  principal 
reasons  why  the  Advisory  CouncU  of  1947-48 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  contributory 
system  of  old-age  pensions  should  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Nation's  system  for  old- 
age  security. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pensions  provided  by 
a  contributory  insurance  system  are  not 
charity.  No  means  test  Is  used,  but  pen- 
sions are  awarded  as  a  matter  of  right.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cost  Is  met  from  the  worker's 
own  production  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on 
payrolls  paid  by  the  employer  and  a  tax  on 
wages  paid  by  the  worker.  Hence  the  digni- 
ty and  the  self-respect  of  the  worker  are 
ahown  consideration.     •     •     • 

In  the  second  place,  old-age  insurance  en- 
courages self-reliance  and  thrift  Instead  of 
discouraging  them.  A  man  by  being  thrifty 
does  not  dimmish  the  amount  of  the  pension 
that  he  receives— he  simply  assures  himself 
of  a  better  standard  of  living  In  his  old  age. 
This  Is  In  contrast  to  old-age  relief  based 
upon  a  means  teat.  When  a  means  test  Is 
tised.  the  man  who  has  been  thrifty  and  who 
has  provided  for  himself  gets  nothtne:  the 
man  who  has  partly  provided  for  himself 
gets  small  benefits:  the  man  who  has  made 
no  provision  for  himself  gets  the  largest 
grant.  Such  a  system  is  equivalent  to  a 
series  of  rewards  for  not  being  thrifty  and 
self-reliant.  Old-age  insurance  by  avoiding 
the  use  of  a  means  test,  avoids  discouraging 
thrift. 

In  the  third  place,  old-age  Insurance  which 
relates  benefits  in  some  measure  to  the  prior 
earnings  of  workers  helps  protect  men  from 
too  drastic  a  drop  in  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing on  retirement.  The  standard  of  living 
of  workers  obviou.sly  tends  to  vary  with  their 
earnings.  Since  the  purpoee  of  old-age  se- 
curity is  to  protect  men  against  having  to 
make  too  drastic  cuts  In  their  standard  of 
living  when  they  retire,  pensions  should  vary 
tn  some  measure  with  past  earnings.  Flat 
benefits,  which  are  not  related  to  earnings 
but  are  the  same  for  everyone,  would  assure 
that  there  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  rela- 
tionship between  men  s  standards  of  llvmg 
before  retirement  and  their  standards  after 
retirement.     •     •      • 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  Federal  system  of 
old-age  jjenalons  should  be  the  foundation 
of  the  country's  system  of  old-age  security 
because  it  can  be  applied  to  all  members  of 
the  labor  force  and  can  be  made  as  broad, 
therefore,  as  the  problem  with  which  it  is 
supposed  to  deal.  This  method  of  meeting 
the  problem  does  not  depend  upon  the 
willingness  of  an  employer  to  grant  pen- 
sions or  upon  the  bargaining  power  of  unions 
and  Uieir  ability  to  compel  employers  to 
grant  pensions.  Furthermore,  a  system  of 
old-age  insurance  can  be  applied  tu  the  self- 
employed  as  well  as  to  employees.     •     •     • 

in 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  members  of  the  adv  ory  council  ■were 
unanimous  In  believing  that  the  present 
Oid-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  is  not 
doing  the  Job  expected  of  it.  There  were 
three  principal  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

One  reason  was  that,  even  after  13  years, 
only  about  38  percent  of  the  male  workers 


who  reach  85  years  of  age  would  receive 
benefits  if  retired.  Hence,  It  Is  plain  that 
many  people  who  need  to  receive  protection 
from  the  S3rstem  are  not  getting  it.  The 
principal  reason  why  they  are  not  receiving 
protection  is  that  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Act  applies  to  only  about  three 
out  of  five  Jobs.  Another  reason  Is  that  eligi- 
bility to  receive  benefits  Is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  time  that  a  man  spends  in 
covered  employment,  not  by  the  proportion 
of  time  that  he  is  at  work.  A  man  may  be 
quite  steadily  employed  and  still  not  qualify 
fur  a  pension  if  he  is  one  of  the  many  work- 
ers who  move  back  and  forth  between  manu- 
facturing, which  Is  covered,  and  agriculture 
which  Is  not.  At  the  present  time,  half  again 
as  many  people  are  drawing  old-age  assist- 
ance as  are  drawin;^  old-age  pensions — 2,700,- 
000  are  receiving  old-age  assistance  and 
about  1.900.000  old-age  pensions. 

A  second  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  is  not 
doing  the  Job  expected  of  it  was  that  the 
average  pension  Is  too  small  and  is  ccnsider- 
ably  less  than  the  average  payment  for  old- 
age  assistance.  The  average  pension  for  a 
single  person  averages  about  $26  a  month  and 
the  average  pension  of  a  retired  person  with 
one  dependent  less  than  t40  a  month.  The 
average  monthly  pa3rment  under  old-age  as- 
sistance is  about  944.50.  •  •  •  The 
principal  reason  why  pensions  are  small  is 
that  the  benefit  formula  is  too  low  even  for 
workers  steadily  employed  in  covered  indus- 
tries.    •     •     • 

A  third  reason  for  believing  that  the  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  has  not 
done  the  Job  expected  of  It  was  that  the 
average  monthly  pensions  under  It  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
or  the  rise  in  per  capita  Income.  Average 
monthly  pensions  have  Increased  14  percent 
since  1940  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
over  68  percent,  average  weekly  wages  In 
manufacturing  have  risen  117  percent,  and 
the  average  per  capital  Income  of  the  country 
has  increased  132  percent.  During  the  pe- 
riod that  average  monthly  pensions  were  in- 
creasing 14  percent,  average  monthly  old- 
age-assistance  payments  more  than  c'oubled. 
The  purchasing  power  of  pensions  Is  32  per- 
cent less  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Pensions  ought  to  bear  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  average  eau-nlngs  of  per- 
sons.   Otherwise  they  do  not  give  people  the 
required  help  In  maintaining  their  customary 
standards  of  living.    Part  of  the  explanation 
of  why  the  increase  in  the  average  pension 
has   been  far  less  than  the  increase  in  the 
average   wage   is  that,   as  monthly  earnings 
rise  from  $50  a  month  to  $250  a  month,  the 
primary  pension  Increases  only  $10  for  each 
$100  increase  in  earnings.     •     •     •     Another 
part  of  the  explanation  why  the  increase  m 
pensions  has  lagged  behind  the  increase  in 
wages  is  that  only  wages  up  to  »3.000  a  year 
count  in  computing  the  average  earnings  on 
which  pensions  are  figured.     As  wages  have 
gone  up.  more  and  more  workers  earn  more 
than  $3,000  a  year.     In  1948.  about  one  out 
of  four  among  all  workers  earned  more  than 
$3,000.    Still  another  part  of  the  explanation 
why    pensions    have    increased    more    slowly 
than  wages  is  that  pensions  are  computed  on 
the  average  monthly  wages  of  each  worker 
over    his    lifetime.       Although    the    average 
worker  is  earning  more  than  twice  as  much 
today  as  he   was   earning   10  years   ago,   his 
lower  earnings   of   10  years   ago  help    bring 
down  the  monthly  average  of  earnings  on 
which  his  pension  Is  computed.     AH  In  all, 
the  present  methods  of  computing  pensions 
assure   that   pensions   will   be   slow   to   rise 
whenever  wages  increase. 

r» 
Why  does  tbe  advisory  coxmcll  believe  that 
Improvement  of  the  act  along  tbe  lines  in- 
dicated by  Its  23  recommendations  would  en- 
able the  Old -Ac*  and  Surrlvon  Insurance 


Act  to  do  the  Job  expected  of  It  and  to  be- 
come the  foundation  of  the  country's  sys- 
tem of  social  security? 

In  the  first  place,  the  recommendations 
of  the  council  would  extend  the  protection 
of  the  act  to  virtually  all  of  the  25,000.000 
Jc  bs  not  now  covered.  Obviously  one  cannot 
expect  a  program  to  give  protection  to  peopls 
whom  it  does  not  cover.  Consequently,  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  EChemc  is  of  basic  import- 
ance.    •     •     • 

H.  R.  6000  proposes  that  about  11.000.000 
additional  Jobs  be  brought  under  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  plan.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  rlgfit  direction,  but  It  would 
bring  under  the  act  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  Jobs  that  are  not  now  covered. 
Large  and  Important  categories,  such  as  farm- 
ers, many  farm  laborers,  and  a  number  of 
professional  groups,  would  still  be  deprived 
of  protection  of  the  scheme. 

The  Incomplete  coverage  proposed  in  H.  R. 
6000  raises  basic  questions  as  to  where  and 
how  uncovered  groups  would  get  security  for 
their  years  of  retirement.  Nearly  all  of  the 
groups  left  uncovered  by  H.  R.  6000  are  groups 
that  cannot  be  expected  to  be  covered  by  • 
private  pension  plans.  Initiated  by  employers 
or  negotiated  by  trade-unions.  Apparently 
the  philosophy  of  H.  R.  6000,  therefore.  Is  that 
the  uncovered  groups  should  either  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  or  should  be  ex- 
pected to  rely  upon  charity.  •  •  •  Cer- 
tainly the  people  cannot  expect  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  country's  system  of  old-age  security  if 
large  parts  of  the  population  are  excluded 
from  the  plan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  second  place,  the  recommendations 
of  the  council  would  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  jjenslons  so  that  older 
workers  who  are  newly  covered  by  extension 
of  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act 
to  new  Industries  will  soon  become  eligible 
for  pensions.  •  •  •  It  would  obviously 
do  little  Immediate  good  to  extend  the  act  to 
the  25.000.000  uncovered  workers  If  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  new  workers  remain 
as  strict  as  at  present.  H.  R.  6000  makes  a 
little  improvement  over  the  present  law.  but 
even  H.  R.  6000  would  require  30  quarters  of 
coverage,  or  5  years,  for  newly  covered  em- 
ployees to  become  eligible  for  pensions. 

■fhe  council  recommends  that  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  new  industries  be  accom- 
panied by  a  new  start  in  ellglbUlty  require- 
ments that  will  require  the  same  qualifjrtng 
periods  for  older  workers  as  was  required  for 
persons  who  w<'re  the  same  age  when  the 
system  began  operation  in  1937.  ^  •  •  • 
In  the  third  place,  the  recommendations 
of  the  ad'vtsory  councU  would  substantially 
raise  the  average  monthly  benefits.  •  •  • 
The  primary  Insurance  benefit  for  a  worker 
With  10  years  of  coverage  under  the  present 
act  and  with  average  monthly  wages  of  $200 
is  less  than  one-filth  of  his  monthly  wage, 
and  if  he  has  one  dependent,  his  total  bene- 
fits are  less  than  30  percent  of  his  average 
monthly  wage.  Obviously  such  pensions  are 
far  too  small. 

The  advisory  council  has  made  three  types 
of  recommendations  designed  to  raise  the 
average  benefit.  One  recommendation  is 
that  the  benefit  formula  be  liberallred — that 
benefits  be  50  percent  of  the  first  $75  of 
monthly  wages  instead  of  40  percent  of  the 
first  $50,  and  15  percent  of  additional  wages 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  base  instead  of 
10  percent  as  at  present.  Another  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  benefit  base  and  the 
tax  base  be  raised  from  $3,000  a  year  to  $4,300. 
Still  other  recommendations  pertain  to  lib- 
eralizations in  the  benefits  payable  to  de- 
pendents. The  most  Impoltant  of  thes* 
recommendations  is  that  women  may  quali- 
fy for  old-age  benefits  (either  primary  or 
supplementary)  at  the  age  off  60  tnfttwd  of 
65.     •     •     • 
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T^«  toiAl  effect  of  tbe  recommfrwl*'.fa^riJ 
of  the  Advisory  couodl  vouM  b«  to  lacTMS* 
Um  a««nc*  ptnrtTm  pakl  under  Um  old  age 
>  wimioi*  tiwarmncc  scheme  by  »y>aux  I'X) 
lU  This  wovM  be  an  important  iza- 
twtlMlMa,  I  do  cot  bei.eve 
that  Uw  TTf?— fwmfc^Viw  ot  tbft  ooundl  go 
tar  cnoofb.  To  htln  wttli.  tb*  f ormtila  prv>- 
pOMd  bj  tbe  eouacU  la  Dot  siiflkientlj 
parUcu>arly  tor  Um  vorkers  earning 
f7S  a  mociii  *  *  *  Tlala  formula 
a  prtmary  fttmtotk  of  t37  50  f  cr 
ratac  tTS.  o(  Mt^TS  for  workers 
^■TT***^  >150  a  monUi,  and  or  »SS  7S  a  montb 
for  workers  carmng  »250  a  month. 

H  R.  6000  propoMS  that  the  primary  pen- 
ba  %SC  tor  th*  Aim'  tlOO  cf  earnings. 
^ber«  or  the  adrtaory  oooncll. 
of  tlM  ■aitmaii  Kotfa*  Co.,  Mr. 
>  ot  the  Teztil*  WOilma  Uakm,  CIO.  and 
Ifr.  cruUcshank.  the  aocial  sccurtty  c^tert  of 
tbe  A  F  of  L  bare  cipreatd  agracaaent  with 
feature  of  H  R  6000.  and  1  share  their 
The  benefit  Sormtila  of  15  percent  ot 
between  »75  and  MM  a  month  does  not 
pvovlda  a  larf*  enoach  spitad  between  the 
p»n#««»^  rwetved  by  pcmna  with  low  earn- 
ings and  peraorj  with  higher  eamtnga — 
Uiough  the  ctHincil  pro'vldea  a  greater  spreiKl 
tkm  tbe  foraBtila  in  the  present  law  or  t:>at 
taopoaed  by  H  R.  ^MO.  U  penakms  are  to 
protect  the  ttaiidard  ot  Irrtiig  at  workers  w!io 
ncm.  Ukcy  m^an  be  fairly  closely  related  to 
lireitom  eamlaia.  Certainiy  a  nae  of  only 
•10  or  tlS  in  paaakma  aa  average  monthly 
•amine*  tncreaa*  9100  doe*  not  provide  a  very 
daee  relationship  between  —mtnga  and  pen- 
atona.  and  Is  not  fair  to  the  skilled  workers. 
•  •  •  Two  members  of  the  council.  Mr. 
Rtrte  and  Mr  Cnukahank.  have  recom- 
that  the  — aJr  penskma  above  the 
amount  be  SO^wroent  of  additional 
I  am  ui  favor  of  at  least  a  30  per- 
cent 1  iLfeaaa  in  pensions  for  each  rise  in 
average  monthly  earnings  above  the  basic 
a^oiBit.  but  I  believe  that  a  25  percent  rUe 
would  be  preferable  Such  a  rise  would  give 
a  man  with  average  monthly  earnmga  of  tlOO 
a  month  a  primary  pension  of  §75  (assum'ng 
the  formula  provides  for  a  pension  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  first  tlOO  as  In  H  R  6000)  and  a 
man  with  averai^e  monthly  wa^es  of  OOO  a 
innnth  a  prlmar)-  pension  of  tlOO  Certainly 
■QCb  a  spread  in  the  pension  received  by 
men  with  a  difference  of  9100  in  monthly 
earnings  Is  nxx  too  large. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  limit  of  M.2C0 
on  tbe  benefit  ba&e  and  the  tax  base  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  la  too  low  and  Is  un- 
fair to  many  skilled  wurkers  and  to  foremen 
and  others  In  the  l<jwer  ranks  of  super- 
vision. The  upper  limit  of  MJSOO  In  the 
benefit  base  means  that  no  earnings  of  more 
than  t4200  a  year  produce  an  Increase  In  a 
workers  pension.  •  •  •  In  tbe  year 
194*.  17  percent  of  the  male  workers  who 
earned  waj;e»  In  covered  Industries  In  sU 
four  qua.'tem  earned  more  than  94.300.  Why 
refuse  to  count  any  of  these  earnings  over 
M^OO  in  computing  the  pension  that  the 
man  receives' 

The  primary  pension  for  a  worker  eamln? 
$5,000  a  year.  If  the  pension  were  50  percent 
of  the  first  tlOO  and  15  percent  of  the  addi- 
tional earnlnirs  up   to  t4200  a   year,   would 
be  only  M7  50  a  month      It  U  not  satisfac- 
lory  to  expect  all  men  who  receive  more  than 
M.300  a  year  to  depend  on  Individual  savlnffs 
or    on    company    f>en»lon    plans        •       •       • 
Business  enterprises  themselves  do  not   ex- 
pect theae  men  Ui  depend  on  Individual  sav- 
Inifs  tiecausc  they  estabiuh  generous  pension 
platvs  (or  executives     But  almost  all  of  these 
company    pension    plaris    tie    a    man    t<j   one 
company  and  penalize  the  man   who  moves 
from  one  employer  to  another      When   ona 
considers  the  serious  deficiencies  of  company 
pensl<jn    plans,   one    reaches   tbe    conclusion 
tiiat  skilled  workmen  and  foremen  should  not 
be    dependent    to    any    coualdcrab.'e    extent 
upon  them 


I  am  net  in  favor  of  Increa^in^  the  tax 
base  and  the  benefit  base  for  the  puipose  of 
tncrsasiog  the  income  of  the  pension  funJ. 
WeeerthtTees.  If  the  beoent  base  U  increased. 
the  tax  base  should  te  correspondingly  In- 
crsaeed  because  the  t«'o  should  be  the  eame. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  In  the  t^x 
base  above  $4,200  would  not  produce  much 
new  tax  revenue. 

When  the  present  Federal  old-a«;e  pension 
plan  was  dravn  up  sbout  15  years  ago.  the 
prevailing  opinion  «as  that  It  should  be  In- 
adequate— that  It  should  provide  only  a  bcre 
minimum  r;  security  snd  that  It  should  be 
aupplemenied  in  various  waya.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  back  In  1935.  when  the  ld<>a 
of  a  P-'deral  old-a«je  Insurance  plan  was  new. 
many  people  wished  to  avoid  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  it.  At  that  time,  the  se- 
rious disadvantages  of  private  pension  plans 
aa  devices  for  providing  old-age  security  were 
not  clearly  seen.  Nor  were  all  of  the  develop- 
ments and  problems  of  old-age  assistance 
clearly  seen. 

The  time  has  come.  I  believe,  for  a  change 
in  our  thinking  about  these  matters.  It  is 
high  time  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  Federal 
pension  plan  shou'.d  be  so  close  to  adequate 
that  only  moderate  supplementation  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  or  public  assistance  will 
be  neceaaary  Of  course,  substantial  supple- 
mentstion  by  Individual  thrift  will  always 
be  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  would  a  more  adequate  system  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  cost?  •  •  • 
The  best  way  to  estimate  the  costs  of  an 
old-age  Insurance  program  Is  as  a  percentage 
of  payrolls  and  of  the  income  of  the  self- 
employed,  in  case  the  Insurance  plan  ex- 
tends ^o  the  self-employed  In  the  next  20 
or  30  yean  there  will  be  a  very  large  rise  in 
payroUa — partly  due  to  the  Increase  in  the 
labor  force  and  partly  due  to  the  rise  In 
wages  which  must  be  expected  to  continue 
In  the  future  as  in  the  past.  In  another  30 
years,  for  example,  the  labor  force  will  In- 
crease by  over  10.000  000  and.  if  wages  rise 
as  rapidly  as  In  the  past,  hourly  earnings  will 
Increase  between  80  and  90  percent.  One 
must  expect  that  the  benefits  paid  under  the 
old-age  insurance  plan  will  bear  a  more  or 
less  constant  relationship  to  average 
monthly  earnings.  Aa  wage  rates  rise,  ben- 
efits will  be  liberalized  from  time  to  time  In 
order  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  constant 
relationship  between  earnlnRs  and  pensions. 
That  Is  why  the  most  realistic  and  conserva- 
tive way  of  estimating  costs  Is  In  terms  of 
percentage  of  payrolls  and  the  Income  of  the 
self-employed. 

The  actuarial  consultant  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  prepared  a  low- 
cost  estimate  and  a  high-cost  estimate  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council.  He  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2000  the  expanded 
program  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Council  would  cost  from  5  87  percent  to  »  70 
percent  of  payrolls.  The  range  In  his  esti- 
mates of  level  premium  roee  from  4  90  per- 
cent to  7  27  percent.  The  more  liberal  bene- 
fit formula  which  I  had  suggested  would  cost 
somewhat  more. 

vn 

Fortunately,  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions 
can  be  substantially  reduced  by  encouraging 
employers  not  to  retire  woricers  who  are 
physically  fit  to  perform  their  work.  It  Is  a 
cruel  fiction  that  men  on  attaining  the  age 
of  05  suddenly  become  unfit  to  continue  their 
Job!      •     •     • 

Many  people  conceive  the  problem  of  old- 
age  security  lu  mainly  a  result  of  th«  Sk^ing 
of  the  population  — that  U.  the  increase  iti 
the  proportion  of  the  population  of  05  years 
of  age  or  more  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
problem   of   old-age   security   Is   as   much   a 


problem  of  earlier  retirement  as  a  prob'.-m 
of  the  aglug  of  the  population.  Back  In  MM, 
68.2  percent  of  all  white  males  were  meoibera 
of  the  labor  fcrce.  By  1930  this  percenta5;e 
bad  fallen  to  54.  By  1340.  only  42.2  percent 
of  all  white  males  were  In  the  labor  force. 

The  drop  In  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  65  years  of  age  or  more  In  the  lab.5r 
force  Is  not  the  result  of  voluntary  retire- 
ments It  Is  the  result  of  lay-offs  by  employ- 
ers. P^r  example,  among  rural  farm  popula- 
tion. 693  percent  of  males  65  to  74  years  of 
age  were  in  the  labor  force  In  1940.  and  even 
315  percent  of  males  over  75  were  In  the  labor 
force  Among  urban  groups,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  46  9  percent  of  white  males^bs- 
tween  65  and  74  years  of  age  were  In  the 
labor  force,  and  only  15  percent  of  those  75 
years  of  age  or  more.  Many  large  companies 
have  adopted  the  rule  that  everyone  must 
retire  at  the  age  of  65. 

The  practice  of  earlier  and  earlier  retire- 
ments Is  bad  for  the  Individual  worker  in 
most  cases.  It  Is  bad  for  the  country,  and  It 
greatly  Increases  the  problem  of  an  old-age 
Insurance  plan.  Retirement  Is  bad  for  the 
worker  partly  because  It  reduces  his  Income, 
but  even  mere  because  It  cuts  him  iff  from 
the  contact  of  his  fellows  that  his  ."ob  gave 
him.  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  Ij  a  has- 
been  and  Is  now  on  the  shelf.  He  Is  unhappy 
and  maladjusted.  Often  his  health  suffers. 
Earlier  retirements  are  bad  for  the  country 
because  they  deprive  the  community  of  the 
output  that  tht retired  workers  mljht  pro- 
duce. At  the'^jresent  time,  for  <!xample, 
there  are  about  2,800.000  worker?  of  65 
years  of  age  or  more  at  work.  T.iey  produce 
about  $10.«30o.000.000  of  goods.  If  tne  prac- 
tice of  universal  retirement  at  65  wt  re  made 
general,  the  country  would  be  deprlvt-d  of  the 
output  of  these  2,800.000  men.  In  other 
words  general  retirement  at  the  a  ;e  of  65 
would  co>;t  the  country  about  $10,003,000,000 
a  year.  Finally,  earlier  retirement,  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  pensions.  Llfeexpectancy 
at  age  of  70  is  about  3  years  less  th^  n  at  the 
age  65.  IX  most  men  retired  at  70.  therefore, 
the  number  of  years  pensions  woulc  be  paid 
In  the  average  case  would  be  about  i  hree  less 
than  if  most  men  retired  at  65.  Furthermore, 
contributions  would  be  p.ild  for  mere  years. 
Consequently,  the  contribution  rate  that  will 
buy  a  given  pension  beginning  at  a^e  65  will 
purchase  much  larger  pensions  beginning  at 
age  70. 

Tne  time  has  come  to  halt  the  tenilency  for 
employers  to  retire  men  at  an  ea:  Her  and 
earlier  age.  This  tendency  Is  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  community  where  health  Is  Im- 
proving, longevity  is  Increasing  and  the  re- 
maining years  of  usefulness  of  workt  rs  at  the 
age  of  65  are  growing.  The  Advisor  Council 
on  Social  Security  pointed  out  that  the  great 
majority  of  retirements  are  involun:ary.  and 
It  recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  a  commission  to  s:udy  the 
broad  problem  of  the  aged  in  the  conmunlty 
and  the  adjustment  of  aged  to  re  Irement. 
I  believe  that  Immediate  steps  sliould  be 
taken,  however,  to  help  workers  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  70  continue  In  em  )loyment 
Instead  of  being  forced  to  retire. 


An  Incorporation  Into  the  Old  age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Act  of  an  inc«  ntive  for 
employers  to  keep  workers  beyond  the  age  of 
65  would  be  a  major  improvemer  t  In  the 
country's  arrangements  for  old-auje  security. 
It  would  open  new  hope  and  opportunity  for 
millions  of  older  workers.  It  woull  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  pensions  and  It  would 
make  it  possible  to  give  much  mo'e  liberal 
pcnslcriL  than  are  now  available  wi:h  only  a 
moderate  Incrt-ase  In  the  cost  of  perslons.  It 
would  Increase  the  productivity  of  the 
economy.  This  increase  In  pnductlvlty 
would  alone  no  far  to  pay  the  total  cost  of 
old-age  security. 
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Truman  Unlikely  To  Win  Figlit  Asainit 
Taft  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or    MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimcu.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Truman  Unlikely  To  Win 
Fight  ARainst  Taft  Act — Rail  Strike 
Stirs  Public  Ire  Against  Labor  Bosses," 
by  Gould  Lincoln,  appearing  in  his  col- 
umn entitled  "The  Political  Mill."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  May  13.  1S50 

In  the  course  of  the  article,  these 
t-iree  sentences  appear: 

Obviously,  with  Congress  in  its  present 
temper,  there  Is  no  slightest  chance  of  Mr. 
Truman  being  able  to  carry  out  his  pledge 
to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Indeed,  the 
▼ote  In  the  Senate  Is  merely  a  reiteration  of 
Buppcrt  for  the  labor  act.  Further.  If  there 
Is  any  new  labor  legislation.  It  will  he  in  line 
with  demands  that  the  laws  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration  in 
railroad  disputes  so  as  to  prevent  future 
tie-ups   Imperiling  the  entire  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

Th?  PormcAi.  Mnx — Txum^n  Unlikely  To 
Win  Fight  Against  Taft  Act — Rail  Strikx 
Stirs  Pc^lic  Ire  Against  L.\BOa  Bosses 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
President  Truman  Is  crylnz  aloud  aealn  his 
determination  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  la- 
bor law — notwithstanding  the  rash  of  import- 
ant strikes  this  year.  Including  coal,  automo- 
bile, and  railroad.  The  last  is  not  calculated 
to  put  either  Congress  or  the  country  In  the 
frame  of  mind  to  turn  the  country  even 
more  completely  over  to  the  domination  of 
labor  bosses. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  however,  that  ilr. 
Truman  still  demands  that  the  country  re- 
turn to  the  one-«ided  Wagner  Labor  P.elatlona 
Act.  It  was  one  of  his  promises  to  labor  In 
the  1948  political  campaign — and  this  year 
he  Is  fighting  for  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  i  mere  to  his  liking,  be  hopes. 
than  the  present  one) . 

The  promise  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Foremen  and  Engineers  to  keep  the 
Piresldeut's  special  train  rolling  on  his  west- 
ern trip — no  matter  what  happens  to  other 
trains,  freight  and  passer.ger.  and  to  other 
would-be  travelers — is  a  new  kind  of  special 
privilege.  It  may  be  that  It  is  more  Impor- 
tant for  Mr  Truman  to  travel  about  making 
partisan  political  speeches  than  It  Is  for 
trains  to  move  carrying  the  great,  necessary 
traffic  of  the  country — but  It  is  difllcuii  to 
understand. 

SUSPICION  or  axw.iRo 

The  promise  of  the  firemen  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  Mr,  Truman's  movements  may  be 
predicated  on  a  desire  of  the  brotherhood  to 
rcsjject  the  offlce  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  Is  a  suspicion  that  It  Is 
also  Intended  to  reward  this  particular  Pres- 
ident— who  at  one  time  threatened  to  draft 
Into  the  armed  forces  all  railroad  men. 

Just  before  the  President  uttered  his 
pledge  or  uuending  battle  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  30. 
turned  back  his  attempt  to  repeal  part  of  the 
•ct  by   Executive  order      The  vote  came  on 
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the  resolution  of  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  to  kill 
Mr.  Truman's  order,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion act,  to  do  away  with  the  present  inde- 
pendent general  counsel  of  The  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  place  all  authority  In 
the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Beard.  Robert 
N,  Denham.  general  counsel,  has.  since  his 
appointment,  strlvan  to  bring  about  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Ta't-Harlley  Act.  The  sym- 
pathies of  tha  members  of  the  Board,  how- 
ever, have  been  those  of  Mr.  Truman — 
against    the    Taft-Haxtley    Act. 

Obviously,  with  Congress  in  its  present 
temper,  there  is  no  slightest  chance  cf  Mr. 
Truman  being  able  to  carry  cut  his  pledge 
to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Indeed  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  is  merely  a  reiteration  of 
support  for  the  labor  act.  Further,  If  there 
Is  any  new  labor  legislation.  It  will  be  m  line 
with  demands  that  the  laws  be  amended  £0 
as  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration  in 
railroad  disputes  so  as  to  prevent  future 
tie-ups  imperiling  the  entire  country. 

STZnCC    HAD    NO    APPEAL 

This  particular  railroad  strike,  to  corr.pel 
the  employment  of  ex'ra  firemen  on  Diesel 
locomocives,  has  had  no  public  appeal  what- 
ever. Two  fact-finding  boards  In  the  past 
have  declared  such  empiojTnent  not  neces- 
sary. 

The  course  of  the  Truman  administration, 
however,  has  been  to  give  lab.or  what  It  de- 
mands whenever  it  can.  Cynically,  why 
Ehouldn  t  it  be  that  way?  The  CIO-PAC  and 
A  P.  of  L.'s  League  for  Political  Education  are 
adjuncts  of  the  Fair  Deal  Democrats.  In 
some  States,  they  have  virtually  taken  over 
the  running  of  Democratic  campaigns. 
There  has  grown  up.  t'X).  a  touching  belief 
In  Pair  Deal  circles*  that  labar  bosses  can 
deliver  the  votes  of  union  members. 

One  of  the  strangest  happenings  In  re- 
cent days,  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  the  action 
of  Representative  Lesinski.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  prevented  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation cf  charges  that  John  L.  Lewis. 
by  secret  signals,  had  kept  alive  the  coal 
strike  last  winter,  when  Mr  Lewis  was  pub- 
licly calling  for  a  resumption  of  coal  min- 
ing. Mr.  LESiNsai  accomplished  this  by  re- 
moving subpena  power  frcm  Chairn-.an 
J.^coBs.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  head  cf  a  sub- 
committee."who  was  going  to  put  Mr.  Lewis 
on  the  grill.  What  will  the  public  think  of 
such  tactics? 


Card  Clothing  Machine  Operators*  Unk>B 
Seeks  Increase  in  Tariff  To  Protect  Jobs 
of  Its  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHLSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi5ENTA  H  VE3 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.ttend  my  re- 
marics  in  the  Record,  I  Inc-ude  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Fall  River.  Mass.. 
local  of  the  Card  Clothing  Machine  Op- 
erators" Union  of  America  asking  an  in- 
crease in  tariff  rates  on  card  clothing  in 
order  to  protect  the  standard  of  liviiig  of 
Its  members : 

Whereas  we  are  a  skillful  technical  craft 
that  Is  atMolutely  essential  to  the  manufac- 
txire  of  textile  fabrics,  and 

Whereas  during  the  last  war  our  Industry 
was  rated  A-Al  priority,  proving  how  neces- 
■ary  we  were  to  the  war  effort;  and 


Whereas  the  Importation  of  card  clothing 
has  always  caused  us  a  loss  of  Income  and 
hardship  in  times  of  peace:  and 

Whereas  foreign  competition  will  event- 
ually close  our  Industry  due  to  the  differen- 
tial of  wages  In  foreign  labor:  and 

Whereas  to  equalize  this  unfair  competi- 
tion and  keep  our  Industry  In  a  position  to 
help  hold  the  economic  condition  of  otir 
country,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  Increase  the 
tariff  on  our  product:  and 

Whereas  since  our  Government  accepts  the 
principle  of  fair  trade  through  subsidies  to 
hold  farm  prices  at  home,  it  seems  we  should 
be  guaranteed  protection  through  tariff  regu- 
lations to  maintain  fair  trade  for  our  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  present  devaluation  of  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  contemplation  of  still 
lowering  Us  value  gives  the  Importers  of  card 
clothing  an  unfair  advantage  over  our 
American-made  product :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Fall  River  branch  of  the  Card  Clothing  Ma- 
chine Operators  Union  of  America,  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  any  tariff  revision 
that  will  Jeopardize  our  present  standard  of 
living. 


A  Text  for  Tmmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB^S 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  today's  Washington  Times-Herald: 

A  Text  for  Truman 

I>resldent  Truman  is  In  Chicago  after  cir- 
cuitous travels.  His  purpose  in  going  there  . 
is  said  to  be  that  of  participating  In  a  Jubilee 
honoring  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversay  next  March  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
accession  to  the  Presidency.  If  a  certain 
elasticity  of  the  dollar  is  permissible  among 
Fair  Dealers,  we  suppose  that  the  same  liber- 
ties may  be  taken  with  time. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  hear  that  poll- 
tics  does  not  eni^r  into  this  visit,  for  Jeffer- 
son held  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  po- 
litical junkets,  as  witness  his  remarks  in  a 
letter  of  June  19.  180^  to  James  Sullivan. 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  after  New  Eng- 
landers  had  proposed  a  tcur  In  that  quarter. 

JXITERSONS     INTEGarrT 

"I  confess,"  said  Jefferson,  "that  I  am  not 
reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  a  chief  msgistraie 
parading  himself  through  the  several  States, 
as  an  object  of  public  gaze,  and  In  quest 
of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should 
be  purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire 
silent  gcKxl  will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
my  duties  than  owe  expressions  of  it  to  my 
putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them. 

"As  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  time  when 
the  public  fcusmess  would  have  permitted 
me  to  be  so  long  m  a  situation  in  which  I 
could  not  carry  it  on,  so  I  have  no  reason 
to  expect  that  such  a  time  will  come  whUe 
I  remain  in  office." 

For  these  reasons  Jefferson  felt  obliged  to 
refuse  the  proffered  Invitation  to  display 
himself  at  distant  post  horn  stope.  He  said 
that  "a  Journey  to  Boston  or  Portsmouth, 
after  I  shall  be  a  private  citizen,  wotild  mucb 
better  harmonize  with  my  feelings,  •■  weU 
aa  duties." 

Whether  it  Is  150  or  only  148  years 
Jefferson's    accession,    times    have. 
changed. 
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Address  of  FresidcBt  Traman  at 
B«ttet  Moat. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  »i*s,>ACHVsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark>  in  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
Butte.  Mont.; 

Trrr  or  TtrKAN    SmxrH   Taking    to   Task 
Tiiosi  Who  C«t  "Socialism  " 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  return  to  Butte. 
1  remember  very  well  my  la«t  visit  here,  not 
quite  2  years  ajTO  The  grand  reception  you 
gave  me  then  wis  an  Inspiration  to  me  dur- 
ing the  days  th.it  followed. 

I  came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  dedi- 
cate Grand  CouUee  Dam.  That  dam  Is  one 
cf  the  most  remarkable  enelneermg  feats 
ever  accomplished  More  electric  power'  Is 
generated  there  tban  In  any  other  plant  In 
tlM  world 

It  wUl  bring  Immense  beneflis  to  the 
people  In  the  region  It  serves  and  to  our 
whole  Nation.  It  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  we  can  use  our  Federal  Government 
to  perform  tasks  that  are  so  big  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  any  other  agency 
throofb  which  the  people  can  act. 

This  tnp  Is  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
report  to  the  people  about  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Every  year,  the  President  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
That  is  a  fxxl  thing  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  Is  just  as  Important  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  directly  to  the  j)eople  who 
elected  him. 

In  our  democracy  the  Government  Is 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  just  what  the  Government 
Is  doing.  I  find  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
tor  me  to  report  to  you  Is  to  come  out  here 
where  I  can  talk  to  you  face  to  face. 

I  understand  that  some  people  have  cb- 
Jeettons.  but  I  think  the  real  reason  Is  that 
they  are  afraid  the  people  might  like  It  too 
well  when  the  President  comes  out  to  see 
them. 

AUL    CROUPS     kZK    DEPENDENT 

Today.  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  some  of 
the  Governments  activities  and  programs 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  working 
men  and  women.  But,  first.  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  welfare  of  all  groups  of 
the  population  Is  inseparable  Workers, 
businessmen,  and  farmers  all  depend  upon 
one  another — they  all  prosper  together  or 
they  all  suffer  tofrether. 

I  understand  th.-it  you  have  had  a  clear 
demonstration  of  that  fact  here  In  Butte 
within  recent  months. 

This  city  depends  very  lan?e!y  upon  the 
production  of  copper.  When  the  demand  for 
copper  fell  off  last  year  it  affected  the  Ana- 
cond^i  Copper  Co.  The  results  dldn  t  stop 
there.  The  men  who  worked  for  the  com- 
pany aLso  were  affected  There  were  lay- 
offs m  the  mines  and  smelters. 

Now,  thlnga  are  looking  up  again  The 
marke'.  for  copi^er  has  Improved.  The  com- 
pany s  buslneas  u  better  again,  and  men  who 
had  been  laid  ufl  have  been  put  back  to  work. 
In  fact.  I  saw  where  some«jne  was  advertuUig^ 
In  a  Cuiurado  paper  the  other  day  to  get 
mure  hard-ruck  miner*  to  come  up  hert  to 
wurk. 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that  there  are 
joba  fur  people  in  Butte,  and  I  hope  It  will 
alwtoya  be  that  way. 


However,  you  cannot  be  prosperous  here 
unless  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  prosperous. 
Tour  Jobs  and  the  company's  profits  depend 
on  what  people  are  able  to  buy  In  New  York 
and  Georgia  and  Texas  and  all  over  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

You  have  a  vital  and  direct  Interest  In  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 
therefore  you  have  an  equal  Interest  In  what 
the  Crovernment  does  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always  taken 
a  hand  in  the  country's  economic  affairs.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Union  was  formed  was  to  promote  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  Some 
people  seem  to  forget  that  sometimes,  but  It 
Is  true 

During  the  last  17  years,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  played  a  larger  part  In  our  eco- 
nomic life  than  ever  betore.  There  la  a 
reason  for  this,  and  one  that  Is  not  hard  to 
find.  The  reason  Is  the  great  depression  of 
the  early  1930'a — and  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  that  depression  and  from  the 
events  since  then. 

We  have  learned  that  In  a  dynamic,  highly 
Industrialized  economy  such  as  ours,  the 
Federal  Government  must  use  Its  strength 
and  resources  to  prevent  violent  cycles  of 
boom  and  biist.  We  learned  during  the 
period  from  1929  to  1933  what  happens  if  the 
Government  stands  on  the  sidelines — with 
men  in  high  places  merely  smiling  cheerfully 
and  saying  everyt.ilng  Is  going  to  be  all  right. 
We  have  learned  since  1933  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  takes  positive  action  can  sup- 
plement and  support  the  efforts  of  private 
business  In  such  a  way  as  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy  steadily  expanding. 

GOVTXMKEirr  SAVZO  BUSINESS 

These  lessons  have  l)een  hard  for  some 
people  to  take.  In  fact,  they  deny  them 
BtUl.  All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  have  heard  many 
cries  about  Government  Interference  with 
business  and  about  "creeping  socialism." 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  gentlemen  who 
make  these  complaints  that  if  events  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  as  they  were  going 
prior  to  March  4.  1933,  most  of  them  would 
have  no  businesses  left  for  the  Government 
or  anyone  else  to  Interfere  with — and  almost 
surely  we  would  have  socialism  Iji  this  coun- 
try,  real  socialism. 

The  truth  Is  that  Government  action  dur- 
ing the  last  17  years  has  been  the  salvation 
of  private  business  In  this  country  and  has 
strengthened  the  private  enterprise  system 
against  socialism,  conununlsm,  and  all  other 
lams. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  retire  to  the  sidelines  while  the 
national  economy  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
"boom  and  bust"  The  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people  to  use.  It  would 
be  folly  for  the  people  to  be  afraid  to  use 
their  collective  strength  through  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  strength  of  the  Government  is  being 
used  now — and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
will  continue  to  be  used — to  protect  your 
Jobs  and  improve  your  welfare. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  single  eco- 
nomic goal  Is  to  see  that  there  are  enough 
Jobs  for  those  who  need  them.  This  was  the 
purpose  behind  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
The  act  pledged  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  f'jr  the  maintenance  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power.  We  are  now  committed  to  keep 
our  country  prosperous.  No  one  was  more 
influential  In  getting  U;at  act  adopted  than 
your  own  Senator,  Jim  MumaAT. 

Ycju  s<  meumrs  hmr  it  Btiid-  and  I  think 
this  comes  mostly  Irom  the  lunatic  fringe 
among  the  reactlonarlee— that  the  Govern- 
ment promises  tu  make  it  possible  for  people 
to  live  without  working  They  say  our  Otiv- 
ernmeat  programs  would  make  us  a  Nation 


of  dead  beats  and  loafers.     That,  of  cotirM. 
Is  absurd. 

STRONG    SHOtn-D    HELP    WXAK 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  '3overn- 
mcnt  to  help  those  who  because  of  old  age 
or  other  disability  are  unable  to  wrrk,  and 
those  who.  through  no  fault  of  thi  Ir  own, 
are  unable  to  find  work.  I  believe  ihat  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak,  and  I  make 
no  apologies  for  that  belief. 

But  for  men  who  are  able  to  work  I  want 
Jobs— not  idleness.  That's  what  thjy  want, 
too — an  opportunity  to  earn  their  ow  i  l.vlng. 
I  have  too  much  faith  In  the  A.Tierlcan 
worklngman  to  have  any  doubt  alout  hla 
willingness  to  give  full  value  rece.ved  for 
the  wages  he  Is  paid.  There  Is  one  thing  X 
am  accused  of  sometimes  to  which  I  will 
have  to  plead  guilty.  I  am  In  favor  of  good 
wages. 

I  think  that  the  people  who  do  t  le  work 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  income 
from  the  product.  I  believe  that  the  •  should 
share  In  the  benefits  of  tcchnolog.cal  im- 
provements and  Increased  productivity.  1 
believe  that  one  of  our  goals  should  be  a 
steadily  improving  standard  of  living  for  the 
American  working  man  and  his  fanily. 

TAnr-HAETLXT    ACT    CINStmED 

Our  main  reliance  for  seeing  tiat  the 
worklngman  gets  a  fair  share  of  the  benefit* 
of  our  economy,  Is  upon  collective  aargaln- 
Ing  between  employees  and  their  employers. 
This  bargaining  process  Is  carried  on  between 
private  parties,  but  It  vitally  afl -cts  the 
public  Interest.  It  Is  of  the  utmos  Impor- 
tance to  the  whole  Nation  that  neg' 'tlallone 
between  labor  and  management  be  con- 
ducted In  good  faith,  with  slnceilty  and 
patience,  by  parties  who  are  able  to  bargain 
freely  and  as  equals. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  In 
1935.  the  status  of  collective  bargaining  In 
the  United  States  was  at  a  low  ebb  Under 
the  Wagner  Act,  great  progress  was  made  In 
the  field  of  Industrial  relations.  All  too 
often,  we  fail  to  realize  that  the  progress 
achieved  under  that  act  had  a  lot  tt  do  with 
the  improvement  in  economic  cond  tlons  we 
have  enjoyed.  Make  no  mistake  sibout  It, 
the  Wagner  Act  was  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
American   liberty  and  prosperity. 

Then  came  1947  and  Taft-Hartley.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  emasculated  the  Wagner 
Act  and  subverted  Its  purpose.  Th '  avowed 
Intention  of  Its  sponsors  was  to  sfengthen 
the  hand  of  management.  To  do  this,  they 
devised  a  clever  law  which  insidiously  un- 
dermines the  strength  of  labor  unlc  ns. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  hsings  over  the  head 
of  labor,  threatening  to  destroy  the  Eatni 
of  15  years.  There  It  will  hang  unt  il  we  are 
able  to  replace  It  with  a  law  that  is  fair  to 
management  and  lab<^r  alike. 

That  Is  something  we  must  do—  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  labor,  but  for  the  sske  of  the 
whole  country.  I  believe  pro fou idly  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a  substantial  in- 
fringement of  the  basic  freedom  ta  bargain 
collectively. 

I  will  not  cease  to  fight  for  \tt  repeal. 

In  other  fields,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  I  last  visited  with  yc  u  here  In 
Butte. 

Last  year,  we  Increased  the  mlnlrium  wage 
under  Federal  law  from  40  cents  Id  75  cents 
an  hour.  That  probably  did  not  have  a 
direct  effect  on  many  people  In  this  city. 
Ft)r,  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  peopl<>  who  are 
employed  here.  In  Jobe  which  that  law  cov- 
ers, already  made  more  than  75  cents  an 
hour.  However,  you  will  all  benefi  from  the 
Improvement  it  brings  about  In  o  her  parts 
of  the  country. 

wiDEt  socxAL  sEcTTitrrr  tnu^is 
In   the  8<>clal-securlty  field,   the   Congreee 
has  been  conslderlnc  a  bill  to  strergthen  our 
system   of  old-age  and  survivors    .nsurance. 
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Tou  will  recall  that  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  how  pitifully  small  these  social-secu- 
rity beueats  now  are,  and  how  a  great  many 
people  are  left  out  altogether.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  complete  action 
at  this  session  on  legislation  which  will  do 
much  to  remedy  both  of  these  shortcom- 
ings. However.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
teen  disappointed  at  the  Inadequacy  of  some 
of  the  provisions  which  are  In  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Th^re  Is  one  governmental  program  with 
whlc'.i  some  of  you  probably  have  had  some 
first-hand  experience  lately — that  Is  unem- 
ployment compensarlon.  I  am  sorry  if  you 
had  to  fall  back  on  it.  but  I  am  mighty  glad 
that  it  was  there  for  you  to  rely  on.  and 
I'll  bet  you  are  mighty  glad  of  that.  too. 

This  IS  an  Insurance  system  to  help  tide 
workers  over  periods  when  they  are  tempo- 
rarily out  of  employment  through  no  fau:t 
of  their  own.  This  system  has  thoroughly 
proved  its  value,  both  as  a  means  of  alleviat- 
ing hardship  among  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  as  a  support  to  our  general  econ- 
omy by  helping  to  maintam  purchasing 
power. 

However,  this  system — like  the  old-age  in- 
surance system — also  needs  modernization 
and  strengthening  Benefit  rates  should  be 
brought  up  to  date,  in  line  with  today's 
price.?.  The  duration  cf  benefits  should  be 
extended.  Additional  workers  should  be 
given  the  benefits  of  the  laws  protection. 

CAINS    IN    HOfSI.NG    RECALLED 

I  have  made  recommendations  of  this 
nature  to  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  the 
necessary  Improvements  in  this  law  will  be 
made. 

I  expect  that  you  people  are  also  Inter- 
ested in  housing.  You  are  interested  in 
hr.uses  as  homes  for  your  families,  and  K 
Butte  is  like  other  places,  houses  have  been 
rather  scjjce  lately. 

Moreover,  you  people  here  in  Butte  have 
a  special  interest  in  seeing  a  high  level  of 
housing  construction  all  over  the  country. 
because  people  who  build  houses  use  coppjer, 
and  that's  ycur  main  product  here. 

I  have  some  things  both  good  and  bad  to 
report  about  housing — mostly  good. 

Today  home  construction  is  at  an  all-time 
record  volume.  Now  that  did  not  happen 
all  by  Itself.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
It  Is  that  the  Government  has  been  helping 
to  mak?  credit  available  at  low  interest  rates 
ar.d  for  long  periods. 

However,  not  enough  houses  are  being  built 
for  low-income  families  and  middle-Income 
families,  who  too  often  cannot  pay  today's 
prices  lor  housing. 

We  have  made  real  progress  on  one  of  these 
points.  Last  year  we  passed  a  law  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  country  In 
building  low-rent  public  housing  It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  that  law  passed  ever  the 
opposition  of  the  real-estate  lobby,  but  we 
finallv  got  It  thrctish  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Kghty-first  Congress. 

PBosptan  1 .  PXACI  LiNsro 

6o  far  we  havent  done  so  well  on  our  pro- 
poeal  to  build  more  hcuslng  for  mlddle- 
Inccme  families.  But  we  are  going  to  keep 
trying— '"St  as  we  did  for  the  public-housing 
bill — and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  get  It  even- 
tually. 

I  have  talked  mainly  today  about  program.s 
which  are  of  special  significance  In  a  great 
mining  and  Industrial  center  such  as  this 
one.  But  these  programs  are  Important  not 
only  In  th  s  community.  Tney  are  part  of  a 
broad  national  effort  to  achieve  higher  In- 
comes and  better  standards  of  living  for  all 
our  people 

That  Is  also  important  to  us. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  world  peace. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  world-wide 
stru««.e  to  demonstrate  that  the  free  way 
of  Ule  Is  the  way  to  the  highest  level  of  well- 


being  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  To 
that  end,  we  must  make  our  ovi-n  economy 
ever  stronger,  and  must  constantly  Improve 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

This  U  a  Job  for  all  of  us,  whether  we  are 
In  private  or  public  life.  We  will  attain  these 
goals  by  working  together  In  the  common 
cause. 


Commanitt  Actiyities  in  the  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP  coixa.'iDO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  presenting  two  letters 
I  received  u.-ging  the  continuation  of  the 
Investigation  of  the  charges  of  Commu- 
nist activities  in  our  Government. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  individual.':  and  orgaiuzatiorxs  to 
discredit  this  investigation.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  .see  by  these  letters 
that  the  public  is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  charges  and  want  the  farts  brought 
to  light. 

The  future  security  of  the  Nation  is 
at  stake  in  the  cold  war.  It  is  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation be  made  of  subver.=;ives  in 
Government.  This  m?ss  of  alleged  es- 
pionage, treason,  and  perversion  must  be 
uncovered.  The  safety  and  preservation 
of  our  American  way  of  life  depends 
on  It. 

The  letters  follow: 

Hon.  WnxiAM  S    Hill. 

Hoiise   0:^4ce   Buildirg. 

Wcshtngton.  D.  C. 
DcAK  Bill:  The  governing  toard  of  the 
Denver  Retail  Merchants  A&socLitlcn  has  In- 
structed us  to  write  to  all  Members  cf  the 
Colorado  delegation  In  Congress  and  respect- 
fully urge  that  they  exert  their  Influence  to 
see  that  the  current  ccngressicaal  inquiry 
Into  espionaee  charges  Involving  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  be  pressed 
with  vigor  and  continued  until  such  time  as 
the  truth  or  untruth  of  these  charges  has 
been  clearly  established 

In  making  such  a  req'uest  we  are  depart- 
ing from  a  policy  to  which  this  association 
has  adheredrather  strictly  for  many  years — 
that  of  taking  a  position  on  national  affairs 
only  m  these  cases  In  which  tt.e  Interests  of 
retail  business  are  directly  involved.  Hew- 
ever,  this  request  bears  no  pf.rtlcular  rela- 
tion to  retail  business.  It  might  well  he 
made  by  any  group  of  American  citizens  who 
are  increasingly  concerned  over  the  day-by- 
day  reports  out  of  Washing* on  regarding  in- 
fluences that  are  claimed  to  be  operating 
within  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  distttrblng  International 
situation-.  It  seems  to  tis  that  this  country 
can  111  aflord  to  permit  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  part  cf 
citizens  cf  any  Arm  of  our  Government.  The 
only  way  to  remove  such  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust Is  by  an  unrelenting  inqtiiry  to  uncover 
the  truth,  and  since  the  real  question  in- 
volved is  one  cf  national  security  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  all  agree  that  politi- 
cal or  partisan  considerations  have  no  proper 
place  In  such  an  inquiry. 
Very  truly  ycurs. 

GtO.  A.  Flannigan.  ilancger. 


Deak  Congressman  Kill:  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  so-called  McCarthy  committee  hearings 
being  dlEContinued. 

If  this  is  so,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, we  trtist  the  same  will  not  be  done 
until  a  thorough  Investigation  has  been 
made. 

Yours  very  truly. 

FONTTXJS   Sho(   Co., 
IlABJlT  E.  FoNTitrs. 


World  Cooperatioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBlACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  President  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  May 
14,  1950: 

Text  op  President  Tbuman's  Address  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  o.v  World  Cooperation 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
of  the  Union.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  in  Madi- 
son, a  State  capital  and  a  university  center 
In  which  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

I  am  happy  to  participate  in  dedicating 
FUene  Hcude.  the  Internationa!  headquarters 
of  the  Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Credit  unions  o^er  people  who  have  few 
resource?  a  way  of  getting  funds  when  they 
need  them  I  am  told  that  last  year.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  credit  unions  had  about 
4.000.000  members  and  made  loans  totaling 
cl.Dse  to  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  a  splendid 
record.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  values  of  thrift 
and  self-help  and  mutual  assistance. 

This  building  will  serve  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  areas 
in  the  'Western  Hemisphere.  It  will  be  a 
truly  international  headquarters  and,  as 
such,  it  sjrmbolizes  the  International  charac- 
ter of  cooperative  actirtties.  In  whatever 
country  they  m.ay  be  found,  these  activities 
speak  a  common  language  and  have  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Their  common  language  may  be  found  in 
the  principles  cf  self-help,  mutual  assistance, 
and  democratic  control.  Their  common  goal 
is  to  solve,  by  Joint  action,  pro'olems  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  acting  alone. 

The  effectiveness  of  cooperative  action  has 
been  demonstrated  In  many  ways.  In  our 
country,  farm  cooperatives  and  cooperative 
stores  have  been  successful.  Use  of  the  co- 
operative principle  h.os  bro'ught  electricity  to 
rural  areas.  Use  of  tlie  same  principle  oners 
new  ways  to  solve  the  housing  problem, 

peace  a  t.\sx  for  mant 

In  a  broader  sense,  moreover,  cooperative 
action  is  the  method  we  are  using  to  solve 
problems  we  share  with  other  nation*. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  engaged  with 
other  free  nations  in  a  great  cooperative  en- 
deavor to  preserve  freedom  and  achieve  peace 
In  the  world. 

This  is  the  greatest  problem  we  face. 

Ws  cannct  solve  it  unless  we  work  to- 
gether. 

No  one  nation  alone  can  bring  about  peace. 
Together,  nations  can  build  a  strong  defense 
against  aggression,  and  combine  the  energy 
€jf  free  men  everywhere  in  building  a  better 
future  for  all  cf  us. 

That  is  the  way  to  achieve  peace. 
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That  Is  why  tt  la  In  the  lnt*r«t  of  each  of 
the  free  nations  to  help  one  another. 

The  United  States  U  a  part  of  a  world 
made  up  of  many  nations  and  many  i>eople8. 
This  world  Is  constantly  being  drawn  closa 
to  us  by  Improved  communications  and  Im- 
proved tranyportailon.  It  Is  also  belnc  drawn 
close — dreadfully  cU^>se — by  weapons  of  d«- 
■tructlon  which  become  ever  more  terrible. 

We  could  not.  even  If  we  wanted  to.  go  our 
own  way  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go 
Its  own  way. 

Tou  rcmemb*'r  the  situation  when  our  own 
country  was  formed.  There  were  13  sep- 
arate Colonies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Each  of  them  could  have  tried  to  get 
along  as  an  Independent  nation.  But  they 
were  wise  enough  to  reallee  the  folly  of  such 
a  course  They  decided  to  band  themselves 
together  In  a  common  cause,  and  out  of  that 
decision  has  grown  the  greatest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  many  respecu,  the  whole  world  Is.  now 
In  the  same  p«itlon  In  which  th^Tse  Colonies 
found  themselves  In  1776.  Remember,  you 
can  now  go  from  Madison  to  Moscow  much 
quicker  than  a  man  could  go  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  In  those  days.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  march  of  events  has  joined 
the  peoples  of  the  world  together,  in  a  com- 
mon destiny,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

COMMITNISTS    ON    THX    OmNSI\'X 

And  yet  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
ready,  as  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  ready,  to 
Join  toother  In  one  single  government. 

Indeed,  one  nation  today  Is  doing  every- 
thing It  can.  short  of  war.  to  prevent  com- 
mon International  action  among  nallotu. 
For  the  Communist  philosophy  feeds  upon 
suspicion  and  hate  and  disunity.  And  the 
CommunlsU  are  doing  their  t>est  to  break 
down  the  strength  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  In  an  eJTort  to  bring  more  people 
under  the  domination  of  their  Godless  creed. 

This  makes  U  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  us  to  work  together  with  the  other  free 
nations,  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  to  in- 
crease ou'  common  welfare. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  these  end?,  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  demonstrate  that 
freedom  leads  to  greater  strength  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  people 

One  of  the  mr»st  Important  tasks  that  we 
must  accomplish  together  is  to  create  a 
■ound  economic  system  In  the  world.  And 
to  do  that,  we  need  to  work  together  for 
more  production  in  the  free  countries  and 
more  trade  among  them. 

Our  own  country  has  grown  strong  and 
great  by  increasing  production  in  all  parta 
of  the  country  and  by  expanding  our  In- 
ternal volume  of  trade.  The  same  kind  of 
growth  can  occur  In  the  world.  All  coun- 
tries win  benefit  from  a  growing  volume  of 
International  trade. 

But  that  trade  has  to  be  on  a  basis  of  fair 
competition  and  mutual  benefit  among  na- 
tions that  stand  on  their  own  feet.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  working  for  ever  since 
the  war  ended. 

MABSHALL   AID   A   VPTAL   rACTOK 

Our  first  step  was  to  aid  the  recovery  of 
nations  whose  economic  systems  were  shat- 
tered by  the  war.  We  have  given  substan- 
tial assistance  In  the  restoration  of  devas- 
tated areas  and  In  the  rehabilitation  of  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  The  greatest  ex- 
ample of  this  lype  of  activity  la,  of  course, 
the  Marshall  plan. 

Tliat  program  has  been  an  extraordinary 
success.  Three  years  ago,  many  of  the  Mar- 
ahall-plan  countries  were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  and  absorption  by  communism. 
Today,  with  our  help,  every  one  of  them  is 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  commu- 
nism than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  demon- 
strates the  value  of  International  coopera- 
tion. It  demonstrates  that  helping  people 
to  help  themselves  Is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to   maintain   and   strengthen   freedom. 


In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Just  as  In  E\irop«, 
Joint  action  to  Increase  production  Is  the 
key  to  trade,  progress  and  security.  One 
rea-son  why  there  Is  so  much  unrest  and  In- 
security In  vast  are.'\s  of  the  world  Is  their 
low  productivity  and  their  Inability  to  trade 
profitably  with  us  and  with  other  countries. 

The  problem  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  different  from  that  In  Euroj^  The 
primary  problem  In  Europe  Is  to  reestablish 
and  expand  a  modern  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural economy.  In  the  underdeveloped 
arefts  of  the  world,  the  primary  problem  Is  to 
bul'.d  such  an  economy  In  the  first  place. 
And  that  requires  a  very  different  kind  of 
action  on  our  part. 

HELP  OF  BFNrnT  TO  BOTH    SIDES 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  are  modern  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  Increase  their  skills,  and  the 
Investment  of  ll^nds  to  Increase  their  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Today,  more  than  half  the  people  In  the 
world  are  undernourished.  Millions  of 
farmers  In  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
still  turn  the  ground  with  crude  wooden 
plows.  They  know  little  about  Improved 
sted  Their  livestock  Is  underfed  and  dis- 
eased. Many  of  them  have  never  even  heard 
of  soil  conservation. 

As  these  people  become  better  educated 
and  healthier,  as  they  get  more  roads  and  fac- 
tories and  power  plants,  as  they  Increase 
their  output  of  agricultural  and  Industrial 
products,  they  will  slowly  but  surely  play  a 
larger  part  In  the  conununlty  of  nations. 

In  that  way.  they  can  attain  projrresslvely 
better  living  conditions  and  renewed  faith  In 
the  promise  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
In  that  way.  t(X),  the  United  States  and 
other  free  countries  can  acquire  new  sources 
of  the  things  we  need  and  new  markets  for 
the  things  we  produce. 

I  am  very  glad  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  authorized  the  Government  to  increase 
our  program  for  aiding  the  underdeveloped 
areas  to  progress  toward  modern  standards 
of  health,  education,  transportation  and  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  determined  that  this  work  shall  go 
forward  energetically.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  in  promoting 
trade  and  one  of  the  main  hopes  for  world 
peace. 

These  cooperative  programs  to  build  a 
world  economy  which  will  bring  Increasing 
welfare  to  all  free  people  are  vital  to  world 
peace. 

So.  also.  Is  the  work  we  are  doing  to 
BtreuRthen  the  common  defense  of  free 
countries  against  aggression. 

rOBWARO    DESFTTE    SET-BACKS 

And  so  Is  the  effort  we  are  making  to  create 
an  effective  world  political  order  through  the 
United  Nations. 

All  these  steps  are  essential  to  freedom  and 
peace.  They  are  all  ways  of  putting  Into 
practice.  In  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
the  basic  cooperative  principles  of  self-help, 
mutual  assistance  and  democratic  control. 

The  measures  we  are  taking  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  are  necessarily  Imperfect.  We 
are  working  to  solve  a  problem  larger  and 
more  difficult  than  any  other  we  have  ever 
faced.  We  shall  inevitably  experience  set- 
backs,  as   well   as  successes. 

But  we  must  continue  to  move  forward, 
strongly  and  steadfastly,  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  countries. 

We  have  no  other  choice. 

Isolationism  Is  no  alternative.  Isolation- 
ism Is  a  counsel  of  despair.  I.<>olatlonlsm 
would  bring  on  another  war.  and  it  would  be 
a  war  In  which  we  might  stand  alone  against 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  therefore,  we  must 
cooperate  with  other  free  nations.  We  must 
Join  with  them  In  a  common  defense  against 
aggression  and  In  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunities for   human   advancement. 


But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  mfUrt 
work  together  with  the  other  free  nations. 

We  have  a  moral  duty  to  protect  tie  exer- 
cise of  freedom  here  and  in  other  lands.  As 
a  nation  we  are  committed  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  because  we  believe  that  men  are 
created  equal.  Freedom  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween equals. 

FOB  A  WORLD  OF  FREE  MEM 

We  believe  that  men  are  equal  because  we 
believe  that  they  are  all  created  by  Gcd.  The 
religious  traditions  which  have  flowed  to- 
gether to  make  the  foundations  of  this  Na- 
tion all  emphasize  that  every  Individual  Is 
an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  God.  and  should 
be  respected  on  that  account. 

Because  of  that  relation  between  God  and 
man,  we  believe  that  each  man  In  himself 
has  dignity   and  Individual  worth. 

Because  of  that  relation,  we  believe  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  who  must  strive  to  live  to- 
gether In  freedom  and  peace. 

We  would  be  unworthy  of  our  traditions-^ 
we  would  violate  our  fundamental  beliefs — 
if  we  failed  to  acknowledge  and  to  live  by 
the  principles  of  brotherhood  which  bind 
men   and  nations  together. 

We  must  continue  to  exert  our  energy  and 
our  will.  In  cooperation  with  those  who 
share  our  beliefs,  that  together  we  may  create 
on  this  earth  a  community  of  free  men,  living 
at  peace  with  one  another  and  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

We  must  not  falter  or  turn  back. 

We  must  go  forward  In  the  faith  that  we 
are  following  the  commandments  of  God, 
who  Is  the  Father  of  us  all.  ^ 


Commercial  Telegrapheri*  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
events  have  demonstrated  the  evils  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  so  dramatically  as 
the  current  strike  of  the  commercial 
telegraphers  against  the  United  Press. 

It  is  not  a  strike  that  has  made  head- 
lines— I  will  wager  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  do  not  know  that 
It  is  going  on,  unless  they  happen  to  have 
run  into  the  pickets  in  front  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Nevertheless,  it 
hais  thrown  into  sharp  focus  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  can 
lead  us  into  one  of  the  greatest  orgies  oX 
union  busting  this  country  has  known. 

The  teletype  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Press  went  on 
strike  on  April  30  after  weeks  of  fruitless 
negotiating.  Since  that  date,  practically 
all  the  news  reports  flowing  over  the 
wires  of  that  great  agency  have  been 
handled  by  scab  labor. 

Sin>ESVISORT   SCABS 

The  company  has  maintained  the  fic- 
tion that  its  teletype  work  is  being 
handled  by  supervisory  employees.  This 
Is  true  only  In  the  sense  that  the  United 
Press  has  brought  into  its  key  centers 
news  reporters  fr>.m  its  smaller  bu- 
reau.s — bureaus  so  small  that  reporters 
are  expected  to  handle  telegraph  wires  as 
well  as  gather  and  write  the  news. 

These  reports  are  classified  as  super- 
visory only  because  such  a  classification 
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exempts  them  from  the  contract  the 
United  Press  has  signed  v.ith  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  a  typical  dodge. 
Aside  from  that,  about  the  only  "super- 
visory" right  they  enjoy  is  the  right  to 
fire  themselves  without  going  through 
the  usual  channels. 

After  a  few  days,  however,  the  United 
Press  dropped  the  idea  of  handling  its 
news  report  exclu-sively  through  these 
men.  The  organization  v.ent  into  the 
open  market  and  began  hiring  scabs 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  these  scabs  are 
now  working  in  the  New  York.  Washing- 
ton and  Chicago  offices  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

TArr-HARTLEY    LAW     INVOKED 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  stepped  in  to  take  from  labor  one 
of  Its  most  cherished  ri»Jhts — the  right 
to  give  help  to  brother  trade-unioni.sts. 
Any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
had  experience  with  organized  labor 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  repulsive 
to  a  trade-unionist  than  to  be  forced 
to  help  a  .scab.  That  is  precisely  what 
Is  happening  in  this  strike.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  news 
furnished  to  newspapers  by  the  United 
Press  in  the  past  2  weeks  has  been  fur- 
nished by  scab  labor,  other  unions  in 
the  industry  have  been  forced  to  handle 
these  news  reports. 

Threats  of  injunction  under  the  mis- 
named "antisecondary  boycott"  clause 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  met  the 
prote.sts  of  the  fellow  workers  of  the 
telegraphers.  Stereotypers.  typographi- 
cal employees,  pressmen,  guild  report- 
ers— all  union  men — must  swallow  their 
natural  resentment  and  prepare  United 
Pre.ss  reports  for  use  in  their  newspapers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  old-fashioned  union  busting. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  powerful 
newspaper  industry  which  is  not  re- 
strained from  giving  help  to  the  man- 
agement of  United  Pre.ss.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  organized  newspaper 
employees  blocked  at  every  turn  from 
helping  the  commercial  telegraphers 
union. 

Here  is  a  question  which  micht  well  be 
examined  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  How  much  help 
Is  being  jiiven  the  manasement  of  United 
Press  by  the  powerful  daiUes  and  news- 
paper chains  in  their  war  with  the  teleg- 
raphers? How  many  newspapers  have 
followed  the  deUberate  practice  of  fea- 
turing UP  reports  during  the  past  2 
weeks,  even  though  those  reports  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  mechanical 
dlfQculties  brought  on  by  the  strike?  It 
is  obvious  that  United  Press  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  its  services  with  Inex- 
perienced men  operating  its  equipment. 

AFL   VNION    INVOLVED 

Here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
commercial  telegraphers  union,  which  is 
on  strike.  It  is  a  well-established  .Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  union  which 
has  shown  its  good  faith  by  43  years  of 
peaceful  relations  with  employers.  Its 
members  are  responsible  men  who  per- 
form a  difficult  and  highly  skilled  job. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  like  all 
unions  it  has  found  bargaining  more  diflQ- 
cult.    During  the  past  6  years,  according 


to  the  union  leaders,  it  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  realistic  bargaining  with 
the  Umted  Press  unless  it  actually  took  a 
strike  vote. 

This  year,  negotiations  for  a  new  con- 
tract were  preceded  by  a  number  of 
threatening  moves  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement. More  than  a  week  before  the 
expiration  of  the  old  contract,  special 
machinery  was  moved  into  key  centers 
which  could,  in  a  pinch,  be  used  to  re- 
place men.  This  tactic  has  become  com- 
monplace in  the  newspaper  business 
when  contracts  with  the  typographical 
union  are  due  to  expire.  In  no  cases  do 
th'i'se  devices  do  a  satisfactory  job  by 
ordinary  standards,  but  they  serve 
where  an  inferior  product  will  be  ac- 
cepted during  a  strike. 

Two  days  before  expiration  of  the  te- 
legraphers' contract  with  UP.  the  so- 
called  supervisory  employees,  ineligible 
for  union  membership  and  thus  unable 
to  present  any  organized  protest,  were 
b.'-ought  into  key  bureaus.  One.  I  am 
told,  was  imported  from  Puerto  Rico.  In 
addition,  uniformed  Burns  detectives 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  very  minute 
the  contract  was  up. 

tTNION-BUSTlNG    TACTICS 

All  of  these  preparations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  an  ominous  ring  to  those  of  us  who 
have  good  reason  to  remember  the  union- 
busting  that  preceded  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  They  are  signs  of  the  times, 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
friends  of  labor  that  we  are  walking  back 
down  the  road  to  the  days  of  the  open 
shop.  Unless  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
repealed,  and  repealed  soon,  the  labor 
m.ovement  may  be  divided  and  crushed. 
The  strike-breaker  and  the  Burns  and 
Pinkertons  are  coming  back  into  their 
own. 

This  strike  of  the  commercial  teleg- 
raphers is  over  purely  economic  issues. 
The  union  is  bargaining  for  more  weekly 
pay  for  its  members.  For  several  months 
management  has  refused  to  make  any 
offer  at  all.  though  it  has  boasted  pub- 
licly that  1949  was  its  most  prosperous 
year.  Its  final  offer,  made  just  before 
the  strike  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis, 
was  a  raise  of  $2.21  a  week— just  about  3 
cents  an  hour. 

The  merits  of  an  economic  strike  are 
something  that  can  be  argued  forever. 
What  interests  us  here  is  whether  man- 
agement was  bargaining  in  good  faith. 
There  is  a  question  raised  by  this  strike 
which  is  of  urgent  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  can  be  summed  up  simply 
as  thi.s:  Is  the  United  Press  using  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  as  a  shield  under  which 
it  will  spearhead  a  drive  to  bust  unions  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 


Are  We  Headed  for  World  War  HI? 

EXTENSION  OF  REI.IARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaT« 
granted  to  extend  my  remariis  in  the 


Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
radio  address  which  I  made  to  the  con- 
stituents of  my  district  over  the  following 
radio  stations:  KBOL,  Boulder;  KCOL, 
Fort  Collins;  KFKA.  Greeley;  KFTM. 
Fort  Morgan;  KGEK.  Sterling;  and 
KLMO,  Longmont.    The  speech  follows: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  this  Is  your 
Congressman,  Willloc  S.  Hill,  speaking  to 
you  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Today  I  wish 
to  speak  on  world  peace. 

Throughout  the  Nation  today,  the  people 
are  troubled.  They  are  torn  by  the  mixed 
emotions  raging  In  their  hearts  over  the 
threat  to  the  peace  we  won  at  such  a  horrible 
price  In  lives,  blood,  and  treasure.  They 
realize  that  another  war  so  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  last  one  can  well  mean  the  end  to  our 
civilization.  Another  war  Is  not  necessary  to 
settle  the  problems  of  the  world.  But  the 
fear  of  the  cold  war  suddenly  bursting  Into 
flame  Is  causing  untold  anxiety  and  concern 
In  the  homes  of  our  people. 

Dangers  of  the  peace  are  Increasing.  The 
tip  of  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other,  might 
touch  off  another  war — a  war  more  terrible 
and  destructive  than  the  last.  It  could  be 
the  war  to  end  all  wars.  It  could  wipe  out 
our  civilization.  The  very  thought  la  horri- 
fying. Our  finite  minds  are  Incapable  of 
visualizing  the  consequences  of  an  A-bomb 
or  an  H-bomb  dropped  on  this  country. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  warning  Isn't  to 
scare  you  out  of  your  wlU.  It  Is  to  awaken 
you  to  the  idea  that  now  Is  the  time  to  speak 
up.  Those  of  us  who  want  pe&ce  must  be 
heard.  Our  voices  must  ring  out  with  an 
appealing  force  to  halt  the  mad  dash  for 
superbombs  and  superduper  death-dealing 
weapons  of  mass  detructlon. 

Part  of  the  guilt  for  the  armament  race 
Is  on  our  consciences.  President  Truman 
authorized  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Japan.  The  late  President  Roosevelt  Ini- 
tiated the  scientific  experiments  and  pro- 
vided the  finances  for  construction  of  the 
A-bomb  during  World  War  II.  Now  the 
President  has  given  the  green  light  for  the 
building  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  We  are  out 
In  front  In  the  rearmament  race,  but  It 
Isn't,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  thing  to  b« 
proud  of.  We  should  be  in  the  forefront 
of  those  In  the  world  who  want  to  maintain 
peace.  Our  leadership  should  be  for  moral 
and  spiritual  rearmament  rather  than  mili- 
tary force. 

In  the  world  court  of  opinion,  we  have 
left  our  sincerity  and  high  purposes  open  to 
question.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people,  who  overwhelmingly  desire  peace. 
must  be  brought  out  Into  the  light  for  the 
world  to  see.  Our  diplomatic  maneuvers 
and  our  mUltary  activities  have  cast  a  false 
reflection  on  the  basic  motives  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  a  peace-loving  Nation;  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  most  anxious  and 
eager  to  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  their  expression  of  good  will.  But 
somehow  this  opinion  becomes  distorted 
and  twisted  by  the  actions  of  our  political 
and  military  leaders. 

It  Is  time  for  a  constructive  call  of  the 
great  political  powers  of  the  world  to  set- 
tle the  problems  of  the  cold  war.  Our  lead- 
ers have  attempted  to  assuage  our  conscience 
by  rationalizing  the  use  of  the  A-bomb  and 
the  H-bomb.  Perhaps  they  are  entirely 
right  In  their  assumptions.  But,  we  should, 
vi-ith  equal  vigor  and  honesty  to  ourselves 
encourage  a  txalicy  of  world  disarmament. 
All  of  our  efforts  politically,  economically, 
and  otherwise  have  the  single  objective  of 
stopping  the  P.cd  tide  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism from  engulfing  the  world.  Russia  is 
our  enemy,  now;  In  the  war  she  was  otir  ally. 
What  caused  Russia  to  change  her  attitude 
toward  us'^'  Admiral  Leahy,  who  was  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  adviser  at  the  Big  Five  con- 
ferences, until  the  late  President's  deatb, 
attributed  the  difficulty  last  week  In  an  ar- 
ticle as  arising  cut  of  d  fferences  between 
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Stalin  and  RooaeTf It  But  It  vas  S  y^ars  Uter 
before  the  people  were  advised  of  these  con- 
ditions through  Admiral  Leahy's  mafcazln* 
CUaclosure.  Why  weren't  »e  Informed  long 
ago^ 

Former  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  Oreat 
Britain  has  thrown  another  light  on  Ameri- 
can entry  Into  World  War  II  as  a  result  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  hU  current  writings  In  Life 
magazine  and  the  New"  York  Times.  He  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  December  7,  1»41.  he 
had  pressed  President  Roosevelt  to  come  Into 
the  war  on  Great  Britain's  side  At  the 
Atlantic  conference  In  August  1941.  he  said 
he  Informed  R*">oeevelt'8  party  and  I  quote — 
"that  I  would  rather  have  an  American  dec- 
laration of  war  now  and  no  supplies  for  6 
months  than  double  the  supplies  and  no  dec- 
laration " 

Churchill  said  that  he  related  this  Incident 
to  General  Smuts.  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  stating — and  I  quote  again— "We 
must  not  underrate  his  (Roosevelt's)  con- 
stitutional dlJBcultles  He  may  take  action 
as  Chief  Executive,  but  only  Confess  can 
declare  war  He  went  so  far  aa  to  say  to  me — 
this  is  Roose\elt  speaking — "I  may  never  de- 
clare war:  I  may  ni&ke  war  If  1  were  to  ask 
Congress  to  declare  war  they  might  argue 
about  it  for  3  months.'  " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  attack  on 
the  fleet  at  Hawaii  was  presented  to  the 
American  people,  who  knew  nothing  at  the 
time  of  our  American  economic  sanctions, 
oiiT  unyielding  diplomacy  with  Japan,  and 
our  other  secret  maneuvering,  came  as  a 
ahocking  surprise — an  ict  of  treachery  on — 
and  I  quote  President  Roosevelt — "a  date 
which  will  live  tn  Infamy  " 

Chtirchlll  had  this  to  say  with  reference  to 
Pean  Harbor  And  I  quote  him.  again:  "I 
do  not  Intend  In  these  pages  to  attempt  to 
pronounce  Judgment  upon  this  tremendotia 
episode  In  American  history.  We  know  that 
all  of  the  great  AmerlcanE  round  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  his  confidence  felt,  as  acutely  aa 
I  did.  the  awful  danger  that  Japan  would 
attack  British  or  Dutch  possessions  In  the 
Far  East  and  would  carefully  avoid  the  United 
States,  and  that  In  consequence  Congress 
would  not  sanction  an  American  declaration 
of   war." 

Quoting  Churchill  ftirther.  he  said:  "Roose- 
Telt.  Hull.  Stlmson.  Knox.  General  Marshall, 
Admiral  Stark,  and.  as  a  link  between  them 
all.  Harry  Hopkins  had  but  one  mind  A 
Japanese  attack  upon  the  United  States  was 
a  vast  simplification  of  their  proolema  and 
their  duty.  How  can  we  wonder  that  they 
regarded  the  actual  form  of  the  attack,  or 
even  its  scale,  as  Incompariibly  less  Impor- 
tant than  the  fact  that  the  whole  American 
Nation  would  be  united  for  Its  own  safety. 
Moreover,  they  knew,  earlier  than  we  In  Brit- 
ain could  know,  the  full  and  Immediate  pur- 
pose of   their  enemy  " 

The  armed  power  of  the  world  Is  again' 
divided  Into  two  camps.  Is  there  a  war  party 
In  this  Nation,  as  there  Is  In  the  Kremlin? 
Communist  dictatorship  U  not  only  designed 
for  a  surprise  i  ttack  with  ail  the  arms  it 
has,  but  the  Kremlin  can  violate  any  agree- 
ment It  signs  to  gain  advantage  and  abro- 
gate at  will  the  agreements  it  makes 

But  our  free  people  have  greater  produc- 
tive and  moral  powers.  We  can  unite  our 
strength,  unless  it  Is  undermined  and  weak- 
ened by  secret  action  of  our  political  leaders. 

We  must  make  our  stand  for  peace  through 
the  United  Nations.  We  must  declare  our 
intentions  and  desires.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance from  available  public  reporu  that  Rua- 
■la  would  cooperate  in  an  effort  at  dlsarma^ 
mcnt  In  the  strengthening  of  the  objcctlvea 
o€  peace,  but  that  should  not  stand  in  our 
way.  We  should  look  into  every  avenue  for 
a  way  to  laaUn^  peace.  If  our  sincerity  la 
clear,  our  reasons  and  examples  steadfast, 
ttien  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  have 
our 


WE  CAN   DO   NO  LESS 

Are  we  going  to  let  someone  ptish  us  Into 
world  war  III?  Is  fear  of  the  A-b«.)mb  or 
H-bomb  going  to  deter  us  from  striving  for 
what  a-e  know  Is  right,  and  what  the  peoples 
of  the  world  all  believe  in — peace?  Regard- 
less of  the  actions  of  their  leaders — and 
this  includes  Russia,  too — I  believe  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace.  But  they 
must  speak  up:  they  must  be  heard  before 
powerful  influences  get  us  so  Involved  In  po- 
litical and  economic  circumstances  that  re- 
sulting action  winds  up  In  war. 

At  present  the  United  Nations  Is  the  only 
world  organization  in  operation.  Through  It 
let  us  urge  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  work  for  peace.  The  adoption  of 
certain  measures  would  augment  the  efforts 
of  the  people  In  presenting  our  case  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  the  past  Russia  has 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  the  nations  partici- 
pating In  the  UN  and  has  effectively  used 
it  as  a  propaganda  agency.  II  necessary,  let 
the  United  States  assume  the  Christian  re- 
sponsibility for  guiding  the  UN  Into  discus- 
sions of  blg-power  politics  In  controlling  the 
A-  and  H-bombs:  renewing  the  forces  of  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  leadership  toward  a  new 
birth  of  moral  indignation  into  the  depravity 
of  a  superarmament  program.  Men  must 
learn  to  live  together.  War  Is  not  the  eco- 
nrimic  savior  of  broken  and  decadent  political 
philosophies.  This  fact  must  be  Impressed 
on  those  who  seek  to  fasten  its  chains  upon 
the  people. 

Unless  there  Is  a  quick  turn  In  the  course 
of  events,  the  Intensity  of  the  cold  war  will 
surely  increase  It  is  time  for  us  to  unite 
and  demand  that  every  effort  be  exha  isted 
to  maintain  the  peace.     The  hour  is  lat* . 

The  expenditure  of  huge  sums  for  uefense 
weapons  or  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
friends  abroad  is  not  the  answer.  The  an- 
swer wUl  ccme  from  the  deep-rooted  desire 
of  all  peoples  to  live  together  In  friendship. 
Expl"  Itatlcn  by  political  leaders  for  momen- 
tary advantatje  will  not  assure  a  period  of 
International  transqullllty.  But  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  good  peoples  of  the 
earth  can  bring  about  what  selfishness,  greed, 
and  political  chicanery  cannot  achieve.  Un- 
til we  have  placed  this  country  In  the  posi- 
tion of  exhausting  every  possibility  of  peace 
so  that  our  sincerity  and  honesty  stand 
crystal  clear  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  let 
lis  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  cynical  atti- 
tude that  the  only  solution  to  our  problem  Is 
to  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth  and  develop  an 
arms  race  which  In  the  end  can  only  mean 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  civilization. 


World  Federation  Opposed  by  the 
Americao  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion  issued  a 
statement  of  policy  on  the  subject  of  a 
world  federation  or  a  world  government 
at  this  time.  National  Commander 
George  Craig  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  position  of  his  great  orKanizaiion  on 
thla  subject.  It  Is  short  and  to  the  point 
and  without  equivocation,  as  follows: 

4.  The  American  Legion  Is  oppoeed  to  any 
form  of  world  federation  or  government  at 
UUM  time. 


Dayid  Lawrence  Praises  President's  Small- 
Busmess  Loan  Recommendations — Col- 
amn  Hails  Him  as  Desenring  Nonparti- 
san Support — Private  Banks  Would  Do 
the  Lending — Also  Favors  Private  Capi- 
tal Banks,  for  Small  Business,  Withia 
Federal  Reserve  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statesmanlike  recommendations  for 
small- business  loan  legislation  made  by 
the  President  in  his  recent  smaU- busi- 
ness message  are  meeting  with  wide  ap- 
proval in  many  diverse  quarters.  This 
commendation  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic 
Party  nor  to  those  who  are  generally  re- 
garded as  loyal  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  whom  no  one 
would  accuse  of  any  partiality  toward 
the  President,  or  toward  administration 
policies,  devotes  one  of  his  columns,  syn- 
dicated throughout  the  United  States,  to 
an  endorsement  of  the  President  s  rec- 
ommendations. The  endorsement  ap- 
pears under  the  significant  subhead, 
"Credit  financing  plan  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  partisan  politics." 

The  President  proposes  that  private 
banks  be  encouraged  to  make  small- 
business  loans,  on  a  liberalized  collateral 
basis,  by  authorizing  RFC  to  Uike  an  in- 
creased participation  in  such  loan^— 
perhaps,  I  take  it,  up  to  90  percent — and 
the  President  also  proposes  a  small- 
busine.ss  loan- insurance  plan  to  encour- 
age private  bank  loans.  Secondly,  the 
President  proposes  the  chartering  of 
capital-loan  bank.s.  privately  owned,  al- 
though within  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, with  authority  to  purchase  stock  in 
small-business  corporations  and  to  sup- 
ply equity  capital  to  small  business  gen- 
erally. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  states: 

But  Mr.  Truman  comes  forward  now  with 
something  which  he  and  his  advisers  have 
striven  to  formulate  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  the  Government  Itself  out  of  the  loan 
business  and  to  put  the  burden  on  private 
financing  with  Government  coordination 
and  Government  Insurance  as  a  stopgap. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  append  in  full  the  t^xt  of 
David  Lawrence's  column,  as  it  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  May 
9,   1950: 

EviUiTT  Capitai.  Loans  Pkoposxo  by  Thumam 
Called  Step  to  Right — Cbedit  Financuki 
Plan  SHOtru)  Not  Be  Involved  in  Pabtisam 
PoLmcs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Truman's  message  to  Congresa 
recommending  that  equity  capital  and  credit 
loans  be  made  available  to  business  through 
a  new  system  of  loan  insurance  and  Invest- 
ment Institutions  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  prob- 
lem which.  In  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
before  Congress  ever  since  the  depression  of 
192&-33. 
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In  the  melee  of  crusades  and  criticism,  the 
Bo-called  bank  affiliates — the  companies 
which  were  affiliated  with  banks  and  did 
much  of  the  financing  of  American  enter- 
prises In  the  1920's — were  abolished.  They 
have  never  been  followed  by  any  constructive 
substitutes.  There  has  been  a  recurrent  out- 
cry since  that  some  means  should  be  pro- 
vided to  assure  equity  capltal  for  the  enter- 
prises not  big  enough  to  warrant  national 
attention  through  the  floating  of  stock  is- 
sues. This  deficiency  has  led  radicals  to 
make  many  a  proposal  for  Government 
financing  or  Government  ownership. 

But  Mr.  Truman  comes  forward  now  with 
something  which  he  and  his  advisers  have 
striven  to  formulate  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  the  Government  Itself  out  of  the  loan 
business  and  to  put  the  burden  on  private 
financing  with  Government  coordination 
and  Government  insurance  as  a  stopgap. 

loans  of  recent  origin 
Broadly  speaking,  banks  have  hesitated  for 
years  to  extend  credits  that  are  In  fact  capital 
loans.  They  have  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that 
demand  deposits  should  not  be  so  used.  But 
at  the  same  time  large  loans  In  commercial 
financing  have  been  syndicated  by  the  banks 
or  t.nken  In  their  entirety  by  Insurance  com- 
panies. Likewise,  although  frowned  upon 
In  early  years,  Installment  financing  of  auto- 
mobiles and  many  household  products  is  now 
an  orthodox  credit  device.  There  was  a  time 
when  banks  did  not  like  Installment 
financing. 

Even  the  real-estate  loans  made  under  the 
so-called  insured  plan,  whereby  banks  have 
made  housing  loans  or  have  participated  in 
the  making  of  mortgage  loans  along  with 
governmental  agencies,  are  really  of  recent 
origin. 

When  the  President,  therefore,  comes  for- 
ward with  what  he  calls  a  pioneer  undertak- 
ing m  the  financing  of  business,  it  Is  natural 
that  first  reports  should  say  that  bankers  are 
cool  to  the  Idea.  As  they  examine  and  study 
It,  perhaps  making  alternate  suggestions,  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  very  thing  that  will 
increase  the  earnings  of  the  banks  without 
any  such  risks  as  would  be  involved  In  In- 
dividual transactions  as  contrasted  with 
group  risks. 

The  principle  of  insuring  a  lot  of  loans 
through  an  over-all  agency  makes  It  possible 
for  the  Income  from  the  premiums  and  the 
Interest  on  the  successful  loans  to  offset  any 
that  r  ay  go  sour. 

The  plan  has  several  parts.  One  relates 
Bolely  to  loans  of  $25,000  or  less  which  would 
run  for  5  years.  No  one  In  the  Government 
would  pass  on  such  loans  and  the  banks 
would  take  a  minority  percentage  risk  while 
the  Government  took  the  major  percentage 
risk. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  Is  even  more 
Impoitaiit.  It  proposes  that  national  invest- 
ment companies  be  set  up  In  which  the  banks 
and  private  Investors  could  Invest.  The 
major  purpose  of  these  companies,  as  the 
President  phases  It,  "would  be  to  provide 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loans  for  effi- 
cientiy-managed  business  unable  to  fi- 
nance themselves  on  reasonable  terms 
through  the  organized  securities  markets." 

PtTBLIC  WOLTJ)  INVEST 

Actually  the  public  and  banks  would  In- 
vest in  the  national  Investment  companies — 
buying  their  bonds— while  the  companies 
would.  In  turn,  finance  the  equity-capital 
needs  of  worthy  businesses.  There  Is  no 
iinvlt  placed  here  as  to  size  of  loans  but  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  plan  will  primarily  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  business  ranging  from 
125.000  to  SI. 000.000.  This  Is  the  bracket  of 
financing  about  which  there  has  l>€;n  consld- 
erable  discussion  In  recent  year  ,  and  the 
President  says  this  phase  of  his  plan  "is  de- 
signed to  fill  the  most  serious  remaining  gap 
in  the  business  financial  sti-ucture." 


Coincident  with  these  developments,  the 
President  proposes  that  both  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  authority  to  make  business  loans 
be  cut  down,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  abol- 
ished altogether  and  the  former  would  be 
retained  only  for  those  rare  cases  where 
private  Investment  companies  find  them- 
selves unable  to  do  the  financing  and  yet 
where  credit  extension  of  large  size  may  be 
needed 

The  whole  plan  is  designed  to  maintain 
a  private-enterprise  system  of  credit.  It  Is 
the  first  Important  move  toward  the  right 
In  financing  technique  which  the  Truman 
administration  has  made,  and  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  consideration  of  such 
a  plan  became  Involved  In  partisan  poli- 
tics just  because  the  President  happens  to 
sponsor  It. 


Strikes  Against  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, by  William  R.  Schneider,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  letter  appears  under  the  heading 
'The  Mail  Bag,"  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  May  7.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mail  Bag 

STRIKES  against  PEOPLB 

To  the  Editor: 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Donnell 
to  outlaw  strikes  on  railroads  Is  a  timely 
and  commendable  manifestation  of  Grover 
Cleveland-like  statesmanship. 

Public  utilities  generally  are  given  mo- 
nopoly powers  by  the  State.  Thus  they  are 
able  to  enjoy  a  stability  of  business  not  gen- 
erally enjoyed  by  other  businesses.  These 
quasi-public  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployees therefore  owe  a  greater  duty  to  the 
public  in  return  for  the  favors  and  special 
privileges  they  so  enjoy  at  the  hand  of 
the  people. 

It  111  becomes  public  utility  workers  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them  through  the  spe- 
cial privileges  they  so  enjoy.  When  the  em- 
ployees of  such  corporations  strike  they  are 
striking  against  the  public  welfare  and 
against  their  own  great  benefactors,  the 
people.  Such  workers,  like  police  officers, 
should  not  have  that  right  anywhere  or 
any  time.  This  perfectly  obvious  and  sound 
position  when  stated  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  was  so  popular  wtih  the  peo- 
ple It  made  him  President.  Since  then  union 
labor  has  so  abused  Its  powers  under  the 
Wagner  Act,  you  will  find  that  position  even 
more  popular  now. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  should  be  enlarged 
to  Include  telephone  workers  as  well  as  other 
public  utility  workers,  whose  work  aSTects 
Interstate  commerce.  Of  course  Senator 
Don  NELL  will  be  accused  of  sponsoring  slave 
labor  legislation  and  trying  to  deprive  work- 
ers of  their  Inalienable  and  constitutional 
right  to  strike.  The  simple  answer  to  that 
is  there  never  was  such  a  constitutional  right 


until  the  Wagner  Act,  by  Indirection,  under- 
took to  establish  It  after  6  Federal  district 
court  judges,  12  Federal  appellate  court 
judges,  and  4  Supreme  Court  judges,  22  In 
all,  held  that  act  unconstitutional  over  the 
superior  ruling  of  5  frightened  Supreme 
Court  judges.  Prior  to  that  time  a  worker 
always  had  and  now  has  the  right  to  quit 
his  Job  any  time.  But  when  he  goes  about 
Inducing  his  coworkers  to  quit  their  jobs  also 
to  compel  his  employer  by  economic  or  prop- 
erty loss  to  accede  to  his  or  their  demands, 
that  always  was  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  there  are  many  Federal 
and  State  court  decisions  that  so  hold. 

The  bill  should  contain  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  seniority  rights,  and  pension  rights 
should  date  from  the  time  of  reemployment, 
If  any,  after  a  strike.  If  they  take  It  upon 
themselves  to  arbitrarily  Indulge  In  the 
license  to  injure  the  public,  then  they  must 
not  be  heard  to  complain  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy  immunity  from  Injury  solely 
because  they  carry  union  cards.  No  other 
citizen  enjoys  such  Immunity  from  the  in- 
jury and  damage  he  Intentionally  causes  to 
others. 

William   R.   Schneideb. 


The  President's  Speech  at  Dedication  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  President  Truman  at  dedication  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam: 

Text  of  President's  Address  at  Dedicatiow 
OF  Grand  Colt.ee  Dam 

This  Is  an  Inspiring  occasion.  We  have 
come  here  to  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  Dam^ 
one  of  the  mightiest  structures  man  has  ever 
built. 

With  this  dam.  man's  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance have  dramatically  transformed  the 
energy  of  a  mighty  river  into  a  great  new 
source  of  national  strength. 

At  the  foot  of  this  dam  Is  the  world's 
largest  power  plant.  It  is  already  generating 
more  low-cost  electric  energy  than  any  other 
plant  In  the  world. 

Behind  this  dam  Is  a  reservoir  which  ex- 
tends 151  miles  to  the  Canadian  border.  The 
water  In  that  reservoir  not  only  generates 
electricity.  It  helps  prevent  floods.  And 
soon,  it  will  pour  forth  to  Irrigate  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  which  are  now  desert. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam — with  its  tremendous 
power  and  Irrigation  benefits — Is  an  Instru- 
ment cf  our  democracy,  forged  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

This  dam  was  not  built  by  accident.  It  Is 
here  because  men  with  vision  and  deter- 
mination foueht  lor  its  construction.  Men 
In  the  State  of  Washlnsrton — many  of  whom 
are  here  today — saw  what  this  dam  could 
mean  to  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Nation. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  whose  name 
honors  the  reservoir  behind  the  dam,  trans- 
formed their  vision  Into  reality. 

bcilt  despite  opposition 

The  dam  had  to  be  fought  for.  It  had 
to   be   btiilt   over   fuiious   opposition.    You 
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remember   what   lU   opponenu    nUd.    On* 
OonsrcMmui  a&id: 

"XJp  In  thm  Or&nd  Ooule«  country  ther* 
U  no  one  to  acll  power  to  except  the  coyotes 
and  Jackrabbiu.  and  there  never  wtU  be." 
Other  opponenu  of  Grand  Coulee  Bald  it 
would  be  a  "white  elephant  "  They  said  It 
would  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  pyra« 
midB. 

We  can  laugh  today  at  Buch  foolishness. 
Right  now.  the  generator*  at  this  dam  are 
being  run  at  over  capacity,  straining  to  meet 
the  soaring  demands  for  power.  All  about 
us  In  the  Pacific  Northwest — In  this  land 
that  was  called  the  land  of  "coyotes  and 
Jackrabblts" — new  )ob«.  new  Indxistrles,  new 
opportunities  have  been  created. 

Today,  those  who  opposed  Grand  Coulee 
are  trying  to  cover  their  tracks.  They  are 
trying  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

But  they  cnt  erase  the  record.  They 
did  not  understand  then,  and  they  do  not 
understand  now.  the  progressive  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  keep  cur  democracy  strong, 
and  confident,  and  moving  forward. 

The  fundamental  error  of  those  who  op- 
posed Grand  Coulee  was  their  failure  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
growing,  dynamic  country.  They  saw  no 
need  to  plan  and  work  for  a  greater  future. 
The  way  things  were  was  good  enough  for 
them. 

But  the  American  people  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been  In 
the  past.  Our  whole  history  Is  a  record  of 
eagerly  striving  to  make  things  better. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  out  here  In  the 
Northwest,  men  and  women  were  opening  up 
new  frontiers  along  the  Oregon  Trail.  They 
struggled  and  fought  to  create  farms  and 
Cities  out   of  the  wilderness. 

The  opponents  cf  progress  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  frontiers  are  closed.  They 
think  we  ehould  now  relax  and  struggle  no 
more.    Those  a^e  the  men  of  little  faith. 

STILL    PfSH    BJuCK    rRONTHaS 

I  say  to  you  that  the  American  spirit, 
which  Mazed  the  Orecon  Trial.  Is  not  dead. 
Here  Ln  the  Northwest  you  are  still  pushing 
back  frontiers. 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  that  than 
this  great  dam.  Less  than  15  years  ago,  the 
energy  of  the  Columbia  River  poured  unused 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flowed  past  cities, 
which  were  hampered  by  lack  of  power,  and 
past  farmlands  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  lack  of  water. 

In  those  days,  the  people  of  the  North- 
west made  their  living  primarily  from  tim- 
ber and  farming  They  exported  raw  ma- 
terial and  Imported  finished  goods.  They 
lacked  the  power  needed  to  proces#and  m.\n- 
ufacture  their  own  raw  materials. 

Yet,  through  the  heart  of  their  rich 
country  flowed  the  greatest  potential  sotirce 
of  Hydroelectric  power  in  the  Nation— the 
Cjlumbia  River  system  This  area,  tre- 
mendously rich  In  natural  resources,  was 
stifled.  Its  future  a-as  limited,  because  It  was 
unable  to  tap  Us  own  native  source  of  power. 

Today,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  harness- 
ing that  power.  The  Imagination  and  vigor 
of  free  men  have  put  the  Columbia  to  work. 

The  results  are  clear.  The  Nc  rthwest  Is  no 
longer  a  backward  colony.  It  Is  now  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  population  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  has  Increased  more  than 
30  percent. 

J3ba — permanent,  productive  Jobs — have 
been  made  available  In  new  Industries  that 
have  been  established  to  use  the  Columbia's 
low-cost  power.  lu  the  la?t  12  years  11  new 
plants  alone  have  paid  more  than  $135,0O0,- 
000  la  wages  and  nearly  fSo.OOO.OOO  In  taxes. 

Power  from  the  Columbia  has  not  only 
served  Industry  It  has  made  life  easier  In 
homes  and  on  farms  The  use  of  electricity 
ou  homes  and  farms  in  the  State  of  Wash- 


ington Is  more  than  twice  the  national 
average. 

When  Grand  Coulee  was  being  built,  some 
thought  it  would  hurt  other  paru  of  the 
country  by  drawing  plants  and  Industries 
from  them.  Of  course,  that  has  not  hap> 
pened. 

The  plants  that  have  sprung  up  here  were 
not  moved  from  other  States,  They  are  new 
enterprises,  adding  to  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  whole  country. 

The  growing  payrolls  of  the  Northwest 
have  made  bigger  markets  for  producers  in 
every  State.  The  products  turned  out  here 
are  needed  elsewhere.  Nearly  half  the  alu- 
minum of  the  United  States  Is  produced 
BJong  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  This 
alumlntma  is  used  everywhere  In  the  country. 
A  single  rolling  mill  90  miles  from  here— at 
Spokane — is  providing  basic  materials  tot 
6C0  factories,  from  Boston  to  San  Diego. 

What  has  happened  here  Is  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  underdeveloped  areas  every- 
where in  our  country  and  the  world.  S<:>und, 
productive  Investment  always  makes  bigger 
marketf  and  more  Jobs. 

A  P.\TINC  PHOPOSmON 

Not  only  Is  Grand  Coulee  contributing  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation.  It 
Is  also  a  paying  proposition  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayers. 

When  the  dam  was  being  built,  it  was 
attacked  as  a  colossal  waste  of  public  funds. 
Well,  that  was  a  colossal  misstatement.  The 
Investment  In  the  power  facilities  of  Grand 
Coulee  Is  being  repaid  right  now,  and  with 
interest.  And  In  a  broader  sense,  the  entire 
investment  has  already  been  repaid  several 
times  over  In  the  Increased  national  wealth 
it  has  brought. 

W<»  are  not  stopping  our  work  at  this  point 
The  Grand  Coulee  project.  Itself,  Is  not 
finished.  More  power  generators  are  being 
added.  And  over  the  next  several  years  we 
shall  begin  to  put  water  on  the  land  below 
here.  Thousands  of  family-size  farms  will 
replace  the  present  sagebrush. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Northwest,  work  on  other 
dams  Is  proceeding.  Hungry  Horse  Dam  In 
Montana.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  just  down  the 
Columbia  from  here,  and  McNary  Dam  on  the 
Oregon-Washington  border,  are  all  under 
construction.  These  and  other  dams  are 
part  of  the  great  work  that  must  be  done  to 
produce  power,  promote  Inland  navigation, 
reclaim  land  for  cultivation  and  prevent  de- 
structive floods. 

But  even  more  than  this  is  Involved  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
area  for  solid  growth.  Forest  and  grasslands 
should  be  conserved  and  Improved.  Fish- 
eries should  be  protected  and  enhanced. 
Mineral  resources  would  be  reopened  and 
developed. 

All  this  work  can  and  should  go  forward 
together.  Resources  that  occur  together  In 
nature  must  be  developed  and  l-nproved 
together. 

This  Is  the  goal  we  are  working  toward 
here  In  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  same  goal 
for  which  we  are  working  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  we  are 
developing  great  power  resources.  With  the 
help  of  that  power,  we  are  redirecting  the 
available  water  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Jcaquln  Rivers  to  bring  about  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  use. 

In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  we  are  work- 
ing to  achieve  the  most  sensible  uses  of  the 
very  limited  water  supply,  and  to  expand 
the  power  supply  throughout  the  basin. 

Down  in  the  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkan- 
sas area,  a  number  of  dams  are  producing 
power,  and  others  are  being  built.  In  that 
area  also,  as  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
soil  con.5ervation,  flood  control,  drainage  and 
navigation  work  is  going  forward. 

In  the  Southeastern  States,  we  are  moving 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  flood  control 


and  power  dams  on  the  Savannah  River,  the 
Roanoke,  and  other  streams.  In  that  area. 
also,  it  is  necessary  to  shift  land  uses  to  con- 
servation farming  and  to  restore  the  pine 
forests. 

P06SIBIIJTTIB  IN  NOETHXAST 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  country  has 
great  possibilities  for  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional hydroelectric  power  resources.  Pow- 
er from  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project  will  be 
nearly  as  great  as  the  power  out  here  In  the 
Northwest.  It  is  badly  needed.  We  should 
construct  these  projects  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  there  are  also  power  sites  on  the  rivers 
of  New  England  which  should  be  developed 
soon. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  principal  work  that  Is  being  done 
Is  on  flood  control,  navigation,  and  soil  con- 
servation. There  Is  also  much  need  for  re- 
forestation. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  so  large  it  re- 
quires consideration  of  all  aspects  of  resource 
development.  From  the  high  plains  in  the 
West  to  the  humid  areas  of  the  lower  Mis- 
souri, this  basin  presents  perhaps  the  most 
complex  problem  of  all.  The  work  that  is 
necessary  Includes  extensive  development  of 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  power  wo:  ks,  as 
well  as  Increased  conservation  efforts  on  crop 
and  range  land. 

I  have  left  till  last  mention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  In  that  valley  we  have  made 
more  progress  than  in  any  other.  There, 
the  idea  of  coordinated  planning  for  all  re- 
B(  urces  was  first  worked  out  and  most  com- 
pletely applied.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  been  outstandingly  successful  In 
its  area. 

We  have  worked  out  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
which  builds  on  that  successftil  experience 
but  recognized  the  different  circiims  ances 
out  here.  Take  one  simple  example.  In  this 
area,  a  farmer's  right  to  the  use  of  water 
is  vital  to  his  livelihood,  and  Is  protected 
by  State  laws.  That  Is  the  way  It  shot. Id  be, 
and  the  Columbia  Valley  Admlnistraiion  I 
have  recommended  would  have  no  po  ver  to 
tamper  with  anyone's  water  rights. 

The  private  power  lobby,  and  other  jeople 
wno  have  selfish  Interests  to  maintain,  say 
the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  would 
be  a  superstate.  Of  course,  that  Is  not 
true.  Ask  the  people  in  the  States  in  that 
valley  whether  State  and  local  governments 
are  stronger  or  weaker  as  a  result  i<t  the 
progress  TVA  has  brought.  Ask  them  v  heth- 
er  they  have  more  or  less  Influence  on  what 
happens  In  their  valley  with  an  agenc/  that 
has  Us  headquarters  right  there  wher.;  they 
deal  with  it  at  first  hand. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  TVA  Is  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  In  their 
part  of  the  country. 

I  believe  the  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion is  a  necessary  next  step  in  the  se  isible, 
democratic  development  of  the  resouices  of 
the  Northwest.  I  believe  the  people  (  f  this 
area  think  so.  too.  And  when  they  make 
their  voices  heard.  I  am  sure  the  Col  imbla 
Valley  Administration  will  be  establls  led. 

We  have  embarked  all  over  the  count  ry,  on 
the  task  of  fully  developing  our  res)urces 
for  all  the  people.  This  is  a  job  thct  will 
take  many  years  to  comlpete.  It  w  11  re- 
quire sound   and  careful   planning 

But  It  Is  a  work  that  fires  the  imagina- 
tion. We  are  undertaking  to  use  the  re- 
sources we  have  so  that  they  will  gro\;,  and 
not  diminish,  over  the  years.  We  Intend 
that  our  children,  and  their  children,  shall 
live  in  a  more  productive  and  a  more  beauti- 
ful land  than  we  do. 

POSITIVE  ACTION  NECESSARY 

We  shall  not  get  the  job  done,  hovever. 
by  sitting  still.  We  must  continue  t*'  take 
positive  action.  And  we  shall  have  tc  con- 
tinue to  overcome  the  opposition  of  those 
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who  do  not  understand  the  greatness  of  our 
goal,  or  who  fear  some  Impairment  of  their 
selfish  Interests. 

We  will  meet  opjwsltlon  from  the  private 
power  groups.  Many  of  them — there  are, 
of  course,  honorable  exceptions — do  not  want 
the  energy  of  our  rivers  put  to  use  as  power 
and  sold  to  the  people  at  cost. 

We  have  already  met  this  opposition  in 
builrling  Federal  projects.  And  the  people 
have  met  the  same  opposition  in  localities 
where  they  wanted  to  establish  local  public 
power  agencies,  su^-h  as  nubile  utility  dis- 
tricts and  REA  (Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration)  co-ops. 

This  opposition  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies lo  wrong.  It  would  deny  the  people 
the  benefit  of  low-cost  power  they  themselves 
have  brought  about  through  public  Invest- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  overcome 
this  opposition  just  as  we  already  have  done 
In  building  Grand  Coulee — Just  as  the  people 
already  have  In  Nebraska,  In  large  parts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  they  have  decided 
to  distribute  power  through  the  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives. 

The  benefits  of  public  Investment  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  people  whose  tax  money 
Is  being  used.  Those  benefits  must  not  be 
diverted  for  private  profit.  We  will  continue 
to  fight  and  win  for  that  principle. 

No  doubt  we  bhall  also  have  to  fight  those 
who  think  expenditures  of  resource  develop- 
ment are  a  waste  of  public  funds.  They 
should  have  disqualified  themselves  by  now. 
Their  fantastic  claims  about  Grand  Coulee 
proved  that  they  can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  waste  of  funds  and  a  sensible  in- 
vestment. 

Finally,  we  will  still  have  to  fight  those 
who  Imagine  that  every  progressive  action  is 
another  step  down  that  famous  "last  mile 
to  socialism."  The  facts  continue  to  make 
that  claim  ridiculous.  They  called  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  steps  to  socialism. 
Now.  I  ask  you.  is  private  enterprise  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  stronger  or  weaker  as  the 
result  of  those  dams?  Have  you  lost  or 
gained  Industries  and  jobs?  Do  the  people 
out  here  have  less  or  more  freedom?  The 
answers  are  perfectly  obvious. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  go  ahead  In  every 
part  of  the  country  with  our  resource  de- 
velopment work.  And  proceed  we  shall.  We 
shall  not  be  stopped  by  those  who  are  timid 
or  short-sighted  or  selfish.  We  shall  not  be 
stopped  by  discredited  claims  or  by  tattered 
slogans. 

Our  whole  future  depends  on  the  wisdom 
and  maturity  we  bring  to  bear  on  our  national 
problems.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  struggle 
to  achieve  peace  In  a  world  beset  with  dan- 
ger and  threatened  by  Communist  imperial- 
ism. We  shall  be  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  dis- 
play the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  firm 
courage  of  our  pioneering  fathers.  We  shall 
not  succeed  if  we  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  look  backward,  sighing  for  the  fancied 
security  of  an  earlier  time.  We  must  have 
strong  minds,  ready  to  accept  the  facts  as 
they  are.  and  to  make  bold,  new  plans  based 
on  the  facts. 

We  shall  need  the  same  kind  of  vision  that 
saw  Grand  Coulee  Dam  when  there  was  noth- 
ing here  but  desert. 

We  shall  need  the  same  kind  of  steady 
perseverance  that  built  this  mighty  dam  over 
the  opposition  of  men  with  narrow  minds 
and  faint  hearts. 

With  that  kind  of  vision  and  determina- 
tion we  can  build  a  world  in  which  men 
can  be  free  under  laws  of  their  own  making 
and  can  live  at  peace  with  one  another. 


Two  Handred  Thousand  Reported  Out 
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OF 


HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 


or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr,  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
under  the  headline  "Two  hundred  thou- 
sand reported  out,"  by  George  Eckel. 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
May   13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  HuNDBEO  Thousand  Reported  Out 
(By  George  Eckel) 

Chicago,  May  12. — Persistent  unofBclal  re- 
ports had  It  today  'hat  railroad  officials  and 
the  National  (Railway)  Mediation  Board  were 
conferring  on  a  new  proposal  by  the  locomo- 
tive firemen's  union  to  settle  the  firemen's 
strike. 

By  tonight  the  strike  had  thrown  an  esti- 
mated 200,000  or  more  persons  out  of  work. 

The  reports  were  denied  by  the  Board  and 
by  spokesmen  for  the  railroads  and  the  union, 
but  they  appeared  to  have  some  claim  to  re- 
liability. They  originated  with  responsible 
railroad  spokesmen  but  were  contradicted  In 
at  least  one  case  by  an  equally  well  placed 
railroad  spokesman. 

SERVICE   IS  INCREASED 

While  Industrial  stoppages  and  lay-offs  due 
to  the  strike  continued  to  Increase,  the 
strikebound  railroads  reported  also  increased 
train  service  in  defiance  of  the  walk-out. 
l*hree  Instances  of  violence  were  reported  but 
nobody  was  Injured. 

The  strike  was  called  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen 
against  the  New  York  Central  west  of  Buffalo, 
the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Harrlsburg,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  18,000  firemen  called 
out. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  150,000  of  those 
deprived  of  work  were  railroad  em.ployees. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  hardest  hit  by 
the  economic  effects  of  the  s.rike,  which 
brought  Increasing  Idleness  to  railroad  yards 
from  Harrlsburg  and  Altoona  out  to  Topeka 
and  Albuquerque. 

Twenty-four  major  mines  wert  closed  down 
In  western  Pennsylvania,  mostly  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  route.  Thrown  out 
of  work  were  7.500  miners.  Dally  coal  pro- 
duction of  49.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was 
halted.  Together  with  an  additional  10,000 
tons  lost  in  the  closing  of  smalhr  mines,  this 
volume  represents  20  percent  ol  the  produc- 
tion of  the  field. 

nSHER    I  AYS   OFT   800 

The  Fisher  body  plant  at  Flint  l^ld  off  500 
workers  at  its  No.  1  plant  tonight.  General 
Motors  canceled  overtime  work  for  20,000  em- 
ployees at  four  Flint  plants. 

In  Indiana,  4,C00  coal  miners  were  Idle,  and 
60  communities  In  the  State  were  without 
rail  service. 

The  Southern  Railway,  which  hitherto  had 
not  announced  any  report  of  tlie  number  of 
employees  furloughed,  said  today  that  18,000 
bad  been  laid  off. 

The  New  York  Central  first  announced, 
then  rescinded  the  announcement,  that  Its 
coach  streamliner,  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 


would  resume  service  between  here  and  Cin- 
cinnati tomorrow.  The  plans  were  canceled 
when  firemen  of  the  Nickel  Plate  road 
threatened  to  strike  If  the  Riley  passed  over 
18  miles  of  Nickel  Plate  track  between  Tem- 
pleton  and  Lafayette,  Ind.,  which  Is  on  the 
Riley's  route. 

A  sDOkesman  for  the  striking  firemen  an- 
nounced tonight  that  350  firemen  of  the 
Southern's  Appalachla,  Va.,  division  would  be 
called  out  on  Sunday.  He  explained  that 
the  strike  call  against  the  Southern  had  not 
been  a  total  call,  although  this  Impreaslon 
had  prevailed.  He  added  that  300  firemen 
of  the  Southern's  St.  Louis  division,  pre- 
viously unstruck,  had  walked  off  the  Job  of 
their  own  accord  today. 

VIOLENCE  REPORTED 

The  Instances  of  violence  were  as  follow*: 

A  bullet  was  reported  to  have  been  shot 
through  the  cab  of  an  east-bound  Diesel 
freight  train  of  the  New  York  Central  as  It 
left  Elkhart,  Ind.,  about  2  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. The  train  continued.  The  report  was 
made  by  George  Moore,  an  assistant  road 
foreman  acting  as  fireman. 

In  Cleveland,  the  front  wheels  of  a  New 
York  Central  Diesel  moving  slowly  through 
the  Collin  wood  yards  were  derailed  as  they 
passed  over  a  switch  held  open  by  a  board. 
D.  W.  Taylor  of  the  railroad  police  said  It 
was  a  "deliberate  act  of  sabotage." 

In  Knoxville,  a  group  of  firemen  picketing 
the  Southern  said  a  railway  employee  had 
tried  to  run  them  down  In  his  automobile 
last  night. 

Gustav  Metzman,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central,  sent  a  letter  to  the  railroad's 
employees  In  which  he  declared  that  the 
brotherhood's  demands  were  characterized  by 
an  "utter  lack  of  necessity  or  merit."  Cit- 
ing the  .act-finding  board  verdicts,  he  said 
the  strike  was  "against  the  public  Interest" 
and  enclosed  an  editorial  from  Thursday's 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  as  representa- 
tive of  the  adverse  reaction  to  the  strike. 

A  spokesman  for  the  union  said  there  was 
"no  comment"  on  Mr.  Metzman's  views. 


The  President'i  VUit  lo  Orefoa  and 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  two  editorials  from  the  Oregon 
Journal  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  is  the 
leading  Democratic  daily  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  on  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Oregon  and  Washington: 
Courtesy  and  Politics 

Common  courtesy  would  decree  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  visits  Ore- 
gon the  Governor  of  Oregon  would  be  In- 
vited to  greet  him.  Such  Is  not  the  case 
In  the  Instance  of  President  Truman's  cur- 
rent visit  to  Pendleton. 

The  Governor  wM  not  even  invited  to  wel- 
come President  Truman  to  this  State,  Lawson 
McCall,  administrative  assistant  to  Gover- 
nor McKay,  told  the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation convention  at  Klamath  Falls. 

K.  B.  Aldrlch,  chairman  of  arrangements 
for  the  Pendleton  meeting,  told  the  Journal 
that  no  formal  invitation  was  issued  to  the 
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Governor.  T  told  him  over  the  phone,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  h«  welcome."  Aldrlch 
added. 

To  refresh  yoiir  memory.  Truman  Is  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  McKay,  a  Republican. 

And  thU  Is  a  nonpoUllcal  tour,  charged  to 
the  taxpayers. 

To  A  HofiprrAL  Cost  09  a  Sjtcikl  Train 

President  Truman,  special-training  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  he  makes  multiple 
dedication  of  multiple-purpose  Grand  Coulee 
on  Thursday  hears  a  growing  murmur  from 
the  Pacific  Southwest  as  he  travela  on. 

Southern  California  with  growing  Intensity 
protests  the  President's  order  to  evacuata 
Birmingham  hospital  for  disabled  veterans. 
The  directive  to  move  the  patients  at  Birm- 
ingham hospital  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Long  Beach  merely  adds  to  the  anger. 

Decision  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  abandon  its  fight  to  halt  the  closing 
of  five  military  hospitals  doesn't  discourage 
the  campaign  to  retain  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  hospital  In  San  Fernando 
Valley  not  far  from  Los  Angeles  Is  composed 
of  buildings  like  those  of  Barnes  Hospital 
near  Vancouver.  The  Government  calls  them 
temporary,  explains  that  maintenance  Is  dis- 
proportionately great.  It  Is  a  hospital  of 
1.650  beds. 

Mayor  Bowron.  of  Los  Angeles,  has  wired 
the  President  on  his  special  train  that  the 
buildings  are  good  for  25  years.  The  patients 
are  the  wheel-chair  brigade.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  all  kinds  of  disabling  wounds  and  In- 
juries received  In  combat.  Some  have  broken 
backs.    Some  are  minus  arms  and  legs. 

Some  are  able  to  reside  outside  the  hc«- 
pital.  They  are  called  out-patients.  They 
have  spent  iiore  than  $2,000,000  on  their 
■mall  nearby  homes.  They  have  an  enormous 
claim  upon  compassion  which  Is  not  to  b« 
found  In  the  evacuation  order.  Civilians 
have  demonstrated  sympathy.  The  Holly- 
wood movie  colony  built  a  swimming  pool. 
It  and  its  building  are  permanent. 

President  Truman,  making  his  report  to 
the  Nation  w.ih  a  visible  political  slant,  and 
reviewing  western  development,  aid  to  small 
busjiess.  and  the  virtues  of  his  administra- 
tion, has  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
luxuriously  expensive  mode  of  his  transpor- 
tation. 

It  is  a  12-car  special  train,  to  cost  about 
•250.000.  charged  to  the  Government  because 
of  Grand  Coulee  dedication. 

Suppose — Just  suppose — that  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  used  instead  for  vet- 
erans disabled  by  their  wounds,  to  keep 
Birmingham  Hospital  In  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley open  for  another  year. 


ITO  Charter  It  tfat  Worst  Document  In 
World  History — Socialist  Economic 
Policies  and  Freedom  of  International 
Trade  Do  Not  l«iz— ITO  Must  B« 
Defeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hearings  on  the  bill  for  the 
approval  of  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization Charter  have  been  In  progress 
for  acme  weeks.  There  are  several  In- 
Mcapable  facts  that  Members  of  thla 
House  should  know  about  the  legislation: 


First.  It  calls  for  economic  planning 
on  a  world  basis,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  participating  governments. 
This  means  that  government  would  con- 
trol the  location  of  industry,  foreign  ex- 
change, and  the  volume  of  investment. 
All  Jiis  is  geared  to  the  socialistic  con- 
cept that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
in.sure  full  employment. 

Second.  Control  of  international  trade 
as  called  for  under  the  charter  of  ITO 
means  the  application  of  exchange  con- 
trols and  import  quotas.  This  is  what 
aiH  we.stern  European  countries  today. 
So  long  as  such  unsound  policies  prevail, 
there  will  always  be  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

Third.  A  normal  multilateral  trade 
and  the  free  convertibility  of  currency 
are  not  pos.<;ible  under  socialistic  govern- 
ments, and  the  United  States  .should 
understand  this  basic  principle  before 
it  pours  more  billions  down  a  European 
sink  hole. 

Fourth.  The  British  know  and  realize 
the  incompatibility  between  planned  so- 
cialistic economic  policies  and  freedom 
of  international  trade.  They  insisted, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  United  States 
delegates,  on  having  articles  6  and  12. 
4  (b>  Included  in  the  charter.  These 
provisions  permit,  with  our  con.sent,  a 
perpetuation  of  import  quotas  and  a  rank 
discrimination  against  United  States 
trade.  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions 
are  very  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Approval  of  the  charter  would 
imperil  the  very  existence  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. In.^tead  of  international  economic 
cooperation,  our  announced  objective,  it 
would  be  a  positive  victory  for  economic 
nationalism.    This  must  not  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  State  Department  fails  to  see 
the  full  implications  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation as  it  affects  our  free  society.  It 
ha.«:  the  respon.sibllity  of  withdrawing  the 
bill  from  further  consideration.  The 
people  of  this  country  do  not  want  social- 
Ism  of  our  domestic  economy  nor  of  our 
international  trade. 


A  RaU  Taft-Hartley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L,  GOODWIN 

or   MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I   include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  Boston  <Mass.)  Herald; 
A  Rail  TArr-HAMXET 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englneraen  la  engaging  in  a  test  of 
■trength  with  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 
It  wants  the  power  to  determine  safety 
standards  so  far  as  they  affect  the  employ- 
ment of  their  members.  To  assert  that 
power,  it  propoees  to  tie  up  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country  in  a  creeping  national  pa- 
ralysis If  necessary.  If  the  present  four- 
line  walkout  doesn't  win  them  a  third  man 
on  multi-unit  Diesels,  they  are  prepared  to 
strike  other  railroads  in  order,  and  the  B.  &  M. 
is  marked  to  be  one  of  the  next. 


In  its  stark  effrontery,  this  rivals  a  lythlng 
that  John  L.  Lewis  ever  did.  If  there  were 
any  Justification  on  safety  ground.s  for  a 
third  man  on  Diesels,  and  two  Pres.dentlal 
boards  have  said  there  was  not.  the  fact 
should  be  decided  by  an  impartial  agency, 
such  as  Coi.gress.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  some  special  panel  of  experts. 
For  the  firemen  to  decide  their  own  ctise  and 
then  force  It  on  the  country  Is  moncpolistlo 
labor  In  flagrant  restraint  of  trade. 

The  long  record  of  featherbeddlng  by  the 
raU  brotherhoods,  usually  under  the  gUise  of 
safety.  Is  so  well  known  that  the  firemen 
cannot  claim  any  Judicial  right  to  decide  thl» 
one. 

If  we  let  the  big  unions  force  unnecessary 
employment,  permitting  them  to  f  ustrate 
the  immense  gains  of  technological  t  dvance, 
we  surrender  a  large  segment  of  the  national 
welfare  Into  selfish  hands.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  unions  must  not  have  this  power, 
must  not  be  able  to  strike  to  enforc :  It. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  already  parti  illy  rec- 
ognizes this  truth.  It  provides  thi  t  man- 
agement has  the  sole  authority  to  jay  who 
gets  the  work.  It  is  Illegal  "to  causf  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  any  money  for  servlcts  which 
are  not  performed  or  not  to  be  periormed." 
This  does  not  go  far  enough  to  cover  precisely 
the  fireman's  case,  but  It  Is  a  prlnclp  e  which 
should  most  certainly  be  extended  to  the 
railway  labor  act. 

And  where  does  President  Trumtn  stand 
on  this?  Or  is  he  too  busy  in  his  IJ  50  cam- 
paigning to  return  to  Washington  to  deal 
with  it.  especially  since  the  firemen  will  see 
his  own  special  along  on  the  way  west?  In 
his  flat  opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  Its  antl-feather-beddlng  provUlon,  hae 
he  not  encouraged  the  firemen  to  sti  Ike? 


Thanks  to  Feringa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi*  TIVE3 
Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speakei ,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  States  of 
May  9,  1950,  entitled  "Thanks  to  Fer- 
inga" as  follows: 

Thattkjs  to  Feringa 

The  Morganza  Floodway  Anally  Is  becoming 
an  actuality.  Engineers  say  it  wUl  be  ready 
for  efHclent  operation  by  January  19. >3, 

This  means.  If  Ol'  Man  River  sticks  to  his 
routine,  that  New  Orleans  will  ha'e  pretty 
close  to  gilt-edge  protection  by  the  time  the 
Mississippi  goes  on  another  ramptge.  Re- 
member how  major  flood  threats  have  been 
spaced— 1927.  1937.  1945,  and  1950? 

For  this  pleasant  outlook.  New  Orleane 
owes  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  B-lg.  Gen. 
Peter  A.  Feringa,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

General  Feringa  took  office  In  January  1949. 
He  saw  the  need  for  the  Morganza,  .sxd  went 
to  work.  In  Just  over  a  year  he  las  been 
successful  in  arranging  for  the  coaipletlon 
of  a  needed  Job  that  has  been  years  In  the 
planning,  or  "maybe"  stage. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  also  to  DeWlf  Pyburn. 
Louisiana's  member  of  the  MlssL-ssl  )pl  River 
Commission,  and  to  Col.  Charles  G.  ilolle.  thp 
district  engineer.  They  have  done  tpelr  part 
well. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the  people  of  south 
Louisiana  join  with   the  New  Orleans 
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states  In  thanking  General  Feringa  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  others  who  have 
aided  in  the  beginning  of  this  important 
project  to  Louisiana,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Congress  will  make  possible  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  undertaking  by 
1953  as  stated  by  the  editorial. 

If  this  project  is  completed  as  sched- 
uled it  will  relieve  the  annual  threat  of 
devastating  floods  to  south  Louisiana 
as  it  will  be  possible  to  take  care  of  all 
the  water  coming  from  the  north,  and 
therefore.  It  will  also  relieve  all  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 


and  seme  sort  of  seizure  may  soon  be  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  we  think  Congress  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  the  RaUway  Labor  Act, 
which  Is  predicated  on  reasonable  accept- 
ance of  the  facts.  Compulsory  arbitration 
of  rail  disputes  would  have  many  undesirable 
ramifications,  but  It  might  be  Inescapable 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  Interest — 
especially  against  a  strike  such  as  this  one 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  primarily  from 
B  union  attempt  to  save  face. 


Inexcusable  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.    BRYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  11, 

1950: 

Inexcusable  Strike 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  strike 
with  less  merit,  from  the  public  standpoint, 
than  that  which  has  tied  up  lour  major  rail- 
roads. The  strike  has  been  called  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  to  enforce  demands  for  a  second 
flrem.^n  on  multiple-unit  Diesel  locomotives. 
That  demand  has  twice  been  turned  down  by 
Presidential  fact-finding  boards  on  the  very 
reasonable  ground  that  there  Is  little  or  no 
work  for  a  second  fireman  to  do.  Tlie  crip- 
pling effects  of  the  strike  cannot  yet  be 
fully  Judged,  but  certainly  they  will  be  great. 
The  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania.  Santa 
Fe.  and  Southern  are  all  trunkllne  railroads 
linking  major  cities:  In  many  Instances  thoy 
BiTord  the  only  direct  route.  A  cubsldiary 
effpct  cf  the  walkout  may  be  seen  In  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  order  canceling  passenger 
trains  out  of  Washington  because  they  must 
use  S-Juthjrn  tracks. 

Frum  the  standpoint  of  the  firemen,  the 
Issue  is  twofold:  Prestige  and  Job  eecurity. 
There  is  an  Intense  rivalry  betwen  the  are- 
nieu  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Lccomotlve  En- 
gineers, who  also  have  asked  for  a  second 
ere';;  man  on  Diesels  but  have  not  pressed 
their  claim.  JobwiEe.  most  of  the  rail  unions 
fear  the  Inroads  of  Diesellzallon— for  Diesels 
can  haul  heavier  trains  faster  over  longer 
dlsUnces,  and  there  Is  a  threat  of  potential 
dlip'.acjment  of  some  crewmen. 

The  fear  of  fewer  Jobs  Is  behind  much 
union  featherbeddlng.  but  the  means  used 
to  combat  that  fear  are  reminiscent  ol  ihe 
Luddites,  who  broke  the  machines  that  dis- 
placed them.  A  major  factor  In  declining 
raU  trntr.c  .s  the  high  cost  cf  transporuitlon. 
Diesels  give  promise  of  reducing  costs  and 
attractir.g  new  traffic — but  economies  can 
easily  be  nullified  by  featherbeddlng.  Yet. 
Increased  traffic  Is  the  only  real  guarantor  of 
job  security.  Is  It  not  time  for  rail  unions 
and  manacements  to  get  together  and  affirm 
their  faith  In  an  expanding  economy,  mean- 
while making  some  provision  for  retraining 
and  rclocatlnc  temporarily  displaced 
workers? 

By  striking  only  four  lines,  the  union  un- 
doubtedly hopes  to  avoid  the  cry  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists.  But  these  lines  pre 
vital  arteries  to  many  parts  of  the  country, 


Local  Public  Health  Units  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MILES 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  MILES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  been  in  New  Mexico  re- 
cuperating from  illness.  During  that 
time  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  consid- 
erable thinking  about  the  health  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  as  well  as  my  own. 
Although  tremendous  advances  have 
been  made  in  medicine  in  recent  years 
through  discovery  and  development  of 
new  methods,  new  drugs,  and  techniques. 
we  have  not  seen  a  correspontiing  ad- 
vance in  bringing  the  benefit  of  medical 
care  to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  great  unfilled  need  in  many 
States,  particularly  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive care  for  the  lower-income  fami- 
lies of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Public  Health  Service  and 
that  of  the  States  was  instituted  to  pro- 
vide this  service  for  our  peopie  v.ho  could 
not  afford  preventive  care.  The  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  Natior.s  health 
is  a  duty  that  our  Government  owes  to 
all  the  people.  Our  present  public- 
health  systems  for  the  most  part  are 
inadequate. 

For  14  years  various  proposals  to  meet 
that  need  have  been  introduced  in  legis- 
lative form  in  Congress.  Most,  of  these 
measures,  while  meritorious  in  purpose, 
have  attempted  to  encompass  the  en- 
tire field  of  medical  and  hospital  care 
in  a  governmental  program  that  would 
include  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  country  should  not 
adopt — and  I  feel  that  our  people  do  not 
vant — an  all-engulfing.  Government- 
controlled,  health  program  such  as  the 
immense  and  costly  Brit'sh  system. 

There  is  a  proposal  before  Congress  at 
this  time  which  I  think  will  fulfill  the 
needs  of  our  people.  It  calls  for  an  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  pul)lic-health 
service  in  the  States  through  increased 
Federal  aid  and  cooperation  to  the 
States.  This  proposal  is  embodied  in  the 
Local  Public  Health  Units  Act,  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  is  awaiting  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  hopeful  the 
House  will  act  on  their  measure,  H.  R. 
5865,  soon. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a  statement 
which  explains  just  what  the  passage  of 
the  Local  Public  Health  Units  Act  will 
mean  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  This 
statement  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 


I  received  from  Mrs.  O.  E.  Beminghaus, 
of  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  who  is  legislative  chair- 
man of  the  New  Mexico  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers: 

New  Mexico  residents  would  obtain  practi- 
cal assistance  in  meeting  their  public-health 
problems  should  the  Congress  enact  the 
local  public-health  units  bill.  H.  R.  6865, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Augtist. 
and  now  awaits  favorable  action  by  the 
House. 

Through  the  Federal  grant  propoeed  In 
this  bUl.  New  Mexico  would  receive  an  esti- 
mated $100,000  to  assist  In  financing  local 
public-health  services  to  benefit  aU  her 
citizens. 

At  last  report  only  three  counties  in  New 
Mexico  were  sufficiently  well  staffed  with 
public-health  doctors,  nurses,  sanitarians, 
and  clerks  to  meet  standards  recommended 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Asscxrlation 
for  satisfactory  local  public-health  service. 
This  means  that  approximately  97  percent  of 
our  people  In  New  Mexico  lack  basic  public- 
health  protection,  even  though  as  a  State  we 
have  done  relatively  well  In  supporting 
public-health  programs,  for  we  rank  twenty- 
first  among  States  In  this  respect. 

New  Mexico's  death  rate  for  tuberculoela 
Is  53.1  per  100,000.  as  against  the  national 
average  of  30;  and  the  State  death  rate  for 
prematiu-e  birth  Is  55.9,  as  against  the  na- 
tional average  of  26.7.  Furthermore,  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  which  are  not  among  the  10 
leading  causes  of  death  In  the  Nation,  and 
so  have  ceased  to  be  major  national  public- 
health  jM-oblems,  rank  eighth  among  causes 
of  death  In  New  Mexico.  Obviously,  we  can- 
not conquer  public-health  problems  such  as 
these  without  satisfactory  full-time  local 
public-health  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
measure.  We  do  not  need  or  want  any 
federally  controlled  system  of  socialized 
medicine.  I  believe  that  this  legislation, 
the  Local  Public  Health  Units  Act.  is  the 
best  answer  to  fulfillment  of  our  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  people. 


The  Eyes  cf  the  Nation  Are  Upon  Illinois 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  r.re  upon  Illinois  today,  and 
upon  the  big-top  circus  that  is  being 
staged  in  Chica-iO.  It  is  a  colossal  per- 
formance. It  is  attracting  no  less  than 
14  governors  ^nd  145  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  cost  a  minimum  of  $159,- 
COO  and  Uncle  Sam — that  means  the 
American  taxpayers — will  foot  the  bill, 
because  all  contributions  to  the  per- 
formance—so the  letters  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions said— 'are  deductible  as  busi- 
ness expenses  on  your  income-tax  re- 
turns." 

Why  the  three-ringed  political  circus 
in  Chicago  today?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is.  Ex-Congressman  Everett 
Dirksen,  Republican  nominee  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  who  as  of  today 
stands  better  than  a  50-50  chance  to  un- 
seat Majority  Leader  Senator  Scott  Lu- 
cas, thereby  rpoUing  President  Truman's 
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chances  for  reelection  in  1952.  A  Dirk- 
sen  victory  this  fall  would  destroy  the 
whole  program  of  the  New  Deal  or  Fair 
Deal  and  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  keep  America  safe  from  so- 
cialism. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation,  therefore  \^ill 
continue  to  be  upon  Illinois  until  afier 
the  November  election. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  support  of  my  conten- 
tion that  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon 
Illinois,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  newspaper  article  entitled 
TDirksen  and  the  Bis  Top."  taken  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Satur- 
day. May  13.  1930: 

DT?.X5rN    AND    THI    BiC    ToP 

(Bj  Max  Gilftrap) 

Chicago. — Irs  as  plain  to  midwest  GCP  s  &a 
tte    trunk    on    an   elephants    physlogiioniy. 

Astute,  hefty.  Everett  M  Dlrksen.  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  United  States  Senator  In 
Dllnols,  sketched  It  all  out  en  a  notebook. 
•"There."  he  boomed,  "ia  whafa  behind  the 
Democrats  g.i tiering  three-ringed  political 
Clrcxia  here  In  Chicago." 

He  plunked  down  a  big  black  dot  to  mark 
the  big  top.  A  mere  peek  Into  the  tent  la 
enough  to  tell  who's  cracking  the  whip. 
Only  the  ringmaster  hUnselX  could  fill  the 
stands  and  keep  three  rings  lively  with  the 
entire  Cabinet  (minus  onei.  14S  Members  of 
Congresa  and  14  governors. 

Its  C0I06&A].  It  woUid  make  RlugUng  or 
Barr.um  twinge  with  envy  and  admuatlon. 
And  Everett  D;rk.sen  believes  he  can  claim 
part  oX  the  credit.  Of  course  no  self-respect- 
ing Democratic  performer  swinging  "through 
the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease  '  would  agree 
vlth  blm.  After  all.  what  has  a  circus'  main 
performance  got  to  do  with  someone  carry- 
ing water  to  OOP  elephants  on  the  out«ide? 

The  fact  Is.  Mr  Dirk&en  has  been  doing 
hu  Job  so  effectively  that  one  of  the  circus 
Btars.  Senator  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
Senator  Scott  W  Locas,  of  Illinois,  may  need 
all  of  the  help  he  can  get  1/  he  is  to  go  on 
with  the  show  after  the  fall  elections. 

Mr  Dirksen  lowered  his  pencil  to  make  six 
additional  dots  around  the  big  top.  •Look," 
b«  sj.id.  inscribing  a  circle  to  connect  dots 
marked  Ohio.  Indiana.  Missouri.  Colorado, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  "These  are  the  im- 
portant political  side-shows  to  be  held  this 
fall  which  the  big-top  performance  is  sup- 
p(«ed  to  influence.  It's  only  logical  that  the 
Democrats  would  bold  their  big  show  here 
tn  the  middle  " 

Mr  Dirksen  and  other  Republicans  think 
the  outcome  of  the  senatorial  contest  In  Illi- 
nou  could  decide  President  Truman's  fate 
If  he  runs  as  expected  in  1952  A  defeat  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  majority  leader  would 
deal  the  Democrats  their  biggest  blow.  It 
could  start  a  trend,  they  say. 

Touale-halred  Mr.  Dirksen  looks  like  the 
Republicans'  best  bet  at  the  moment  His 
record  as  an  alert,  able  Congressman  before 
he  re.'^lgned  in  1949  was  outstanding  He  s  a 
smooth  orator.  "Too  smooth."  a  friend  said; 
"he  ought  to  Btiunblc  Just  once  "  But 
"stumbling. "  Mr.  Dirksen  explains,  "becomes 
a  difflcult  chore  for  a  man  who  made  590 
speeches  before  the  primary  election" 

He  uses  all  of  the  pyrotechnics — conscious- 
ly or  not.  Out  roll  seductive  tonal  quail- 
rlee  Re  holds  a  glass  of  water  suspended 
preparatory  to  drinking  as  his  audience  alts 
In  rapt,  pin-dropped  stUlneas.  A  sample  of 
bis  oratoiry  when  be  gets  warmed  up  was 
demonstrated  at  the  recent  Young  RepubU- 
cans  Midwest  conference.  He  excoriated  the 
approach  of  tboee  In  power  with:  "They  pro- 
pose to  level  off  the  farmer  with  the  Bran- 
nan  plan.  Tbey  propose  to  level  off  profes- 
•tonal  men  with  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine. Tbey  propose  to  continue  blgb  spend- 
ing,   heavy    taxes,    and    continuing    diQcits. 


They  propose  loans  instead  of  tax  relief  for 
small  business." 

Mr.  Dirksen.  thus  far.  has  been  running 
against  President  Truman.  His  attitude  to- 
ward Senator  Lucas  has  been  a  sort  of  "ob 
well,  after  all."  His  first  opportunity  to  swap 
verbal  blows  with  the  champ  comes  when  he 
answers  the  Presidents  Chicago  speech  2 
nights  later  at  a  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  in 
Springfield. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Dirksen  is  bending  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  big  top.  What  goes  on 
inside  wUl  determine  his  tactic*.  That  is.  all 
bat  one  tactic,  which  he  said  remains  con- 
stant. "I  am  determined."  he  explained,  "to 
stand  by  principles  I  am  willing  to  lose  for." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  he  is  violating  the  rules  of  the 
House  by  mentioning  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  I  shall  not  make  a  point 
of  order  but  simply  direct  his  attention 
to  liiat  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired ;  other- 
wise the  Chair  might  request  the  gen- 
tleman to  speak  in  order. 


An  Explanation  of  the  Lovre  "Grass 
Roots"  Farm  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVIS 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  a 
great  day  for  me  because  it  climaxes 
months  of  efforts  on  my  part  to  present 
to  the  Congress  what  I  feel  to  be  a  sound 
and  sensible  program  for  agriculture.  I 
have  today  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  a  self-financins.  full 
parity,  farmer-managed  plan  to  stabilize 
the  Nation  s  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  into  thi.";  bill  has  gone 
the  experiences  of  a  lifetime  of  residence 
in  the  great  agricultural  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Into  it  has  gone  by  knowledge 
of  farmers  and  their  problems  and  the 
problems  which  I.  as  a  farm  operator, 
have  l>een  confronted  with  through  the 
years.  Also  into  this  plan  has  gone  the 
advice  and  the  counsel  of  thousands  of 
actual  dirt  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talk'?d.  together  with  the  thoughtful 
opinions  of  men  who  have  devoted  years 
to  a  study  of  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  present 
this  bill  because  I  believe  that  it  makes 
sense. 

For  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  so-called  farm  problem. 

All  of  these  approaches  have  evolved 
around  subsidies  and  grants  and  Govern- 
ment regulation  to  bolster  farm  prices 
and  to  control  price-depressing  surpluses. 
The  result  has  been  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  l)een  expended  without  finding 
a  permanent  or  sound  solution  to  the 
complexities  that  are  involved. 

I  have  tried  a  new  approach. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  a  program  to  be  managed  by 
the  farmers  themselves.     They  are  its 


bosses  through  their  elected  county  com- 
mittees and  State  and  national  boards. 

My  plan  Is  self-financing  because  the 
farmer  himself  would  finance  the  dis- 
posal of  surpluses. 

The  program  which  I  advocate  would 
as«;ure  the  farmer  of  full  parity  of  in- 
come because  It  e.stablishes  a  means  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  farmer's  mar- 
ket place.  It  thus  assures  a  prosperous 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  explain  this  bill, 
I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  legis- 
lation that  provides  for  a  prosperous  ag- 
riculture is  not  simply  legislation  for  the 
farmer  alone.  It  is  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation,  because  his- 
tory has  shown  that  national  income  is 
usually  just  7  times  gross  farm  income. 
That  is  why  stabilizing  farm  products  at 
a  proper  level  automatically  becomes  a 
floor  under  our  national  income,  our 
wage  level,  business  profits  and  the  goods 
we  con.sume.  Thus  if  industry  wants 
profits,  if  labor  wants  high  waces  and 
many  jobs  and  if  Government  wants  suf- 
ficient taxes  to  balance  the  budget  and 
reduce  the  national  debt,  all  of  these 
groups  should  be  among  the  first  to  in- 
sist upon  fair  and  proper  prices  for  what 
the  farmer  produces. 

In  previous  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
price  problems  of  agriculture,  the  solu- 
tion has  always  been  to  dip  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
support  prices  through  expenditures  of 
tax  money. 

I  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  that 
we  can  find  a  permanent  solution  to  any 
problem  by  constantly  running  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  a  monetary-  hypo- 
dermic. 

I  have  offered  a  plan  that  for  once 
solves  an  economic  problem  without 
using  the  taxpayers'  hard  earned  dollars 
for  subsidies  and  grants. 

My  plan  has  as  its  objectives:  First, 
full  self-financing,  thus  ending  the  use 
of  tax  money  for  subsidies;  second,  full 
parity  prices  at  all  times  for  normal 
domestic  consumption;  third,  adminis- 
trat'on  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  elected  county.  State,  and  na- 
tional committees:  fourth,  specific  and 
real  protection  for  the  family-sized 
farmer;  fifth,  a  two-price  level  the  same 
as  any  other  business  uses;  sixth,  pro- 
vision for  distribution  of  food  to  needy 
people  under  a  food-stamp  plan:  seventh, 
encouragement  of  nonfood  commercial 
uses  for  surplus  crops;  eighth,  exports  on 
the  world  market  coordinated  with 
United  States  commitments;  and  ninth, 
a  coordinated  soil  conservation  program. 

The  measure  I  have  offered  simply 
makes  use  of  the  same  old  principle  that 
the  coimtry  merchant  uses  in  the  opera- 
tion of  his  store.  He  offers  the  bulk  of 
his  goods  to  his  customers  at  a  price 
designed  to  give  him  a  good  profit.  If 
he  has  any  left  over  that  he  cannot 
sell,  he  holds  a  sale.  This  is  exactly  the 
principle  of  this  "grass  roots"  farm 
program. 

Here  Is  the  way  my  plan  would  work: 
Annually  the  National  Farm  Board  would 
predict  the  amount  of  farm  produce  to 
be  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
also  that  amount  available  for  consump- 
tion. If  the  amount  available  were  ex- 
cessive— as  defined  in  the  bill — a  refer- 
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endum  would  be  held  and  if  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  producers  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative the  program  would  go  into  ef- 
fect. This  national  parity  quota — the 
predicted  normal  domestic  consump- 
tion— would  be  apportioned  to  the  State 
boards  by  the  National  Board  and 
thence  to  the  county  committees  and  fi- 
nally to  tha  individual  farmers  on  the 
basis  of  past  production,  present  capaci- 
ty and  optimum  production  under  good 
soil  conservation  practices.  The  farmer 
would  be  assured  of  full  parity  on  his 
share  of  the  national  parity  quota.  If 
the  farmer  wished  to  sell  more  than  his 
share  of  the  national  parity  quota,  he 
could  purchase  from  hi.s  county  commit- 
tee additional  marketing  quotas.  The 
proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
extra  marketing  quotas  would  be  used 
by  the  National  Board  to  finance  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus. 

Farm  surpluses  would  be  channeled  in- 
to world  trade  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  or  they  might  be  distributed  to 
the  needy  under  a  food-stamp  plan,  or 
through  school-lunch  programs.  An- 
other way  that  the  Board  would  dLspose 
of  surplu.^es  would  be  through  develop- 
ment of  new  nonfood  commercial  uses 
for  farm  products. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  National 
Board  found  that  it  had  collected  too 
much  from  the  farmer  for  these  surplus 
marketing  quotas,  the  balance  would  be 
refunded.  Sales  of  commodities  would 
be  governed  by  marketing  certificate.s 
which  would  be  controlled  by  the  counly 
committees.  Trading  certificates  or  the 
converting  of  them  from  grain  to  live- 
stock or  poultry  products  would  be  al- 
lowed. Comparative  units  for  feed 
grains  and  pork.  beef,  poultry  products, 
and  so  forth  would  be  used.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  would  be  allowed  to 
market  his  share  of  the  national  parity 
quota  either  as  feed  grain  or  converted 
Into  livestock  or  poultry,  or  combina- 
tions of  both. 

Full  parity  loans  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  allowed  upon 
a  farmers  quota  and  also  on  his  sur- 
plus. However,  to  obtain  a  full  parity 
loan  on  surplus  he  would  be  required  to 
purchase  additional  marketing  quotas 
from  his  county  committee. 

On-the-farm  and  existing  commercial 
facilities  would  be  used  for  storage.  The 
National  Board,  under  my  bill,  is  directed 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  using 
private  credit  facilities  to  make  insured 
loans  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  example  of  this  program  in  operation 
as  it  relates  to  the  food-feed  group. 
The  food-feed  group  are  such  commod- 
ities as  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye. 
grain  sorghums,  hay,  grass,  and  other 
products  u.scd  for  livestock  feeding,  and 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  chicken  eggs, 
and  dairy  products.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  Parmer  Jones.  If  the  program 
were  in  effect  the  farmer-elected  county 
committee  would  give  Farmer  Jones  his 
quota  for  the  year.  This  quota  would 
come  to  him  in  such  a  form  that  he  could 
market  any  or  all  of  the  Items  In  the 
food-feed  group.  Let  us  assume  that  his 
quota  is  of  an  amount  entitling  him  to 


sell  8.C00  bushels  of  corn.  It  could  also 
mean  a  comparable  amount  of  the  other 
items  in  the  food-feed  group. 

We  will  assume  that  Farmer  Jones 
elects  to  market  his  quota  as  corn;  the 
parity  price  upon  which  at  the  time  is 
51  50  per  bushel.  He  would  have  suffi- 
cient marketing  certificates  to  sell  his 
8,000  bushels  of  corn  at  the  market  place. 
If  that  is  all  that  Farmer  Jones  had  pro- 
duced, he  would  have  to  do  nothing  more 
than  haul  his  8  000  bushels  of  corn  to 
mcirket  and  collect  the  market  pr.ce— 
which  would  be  at  least  $1.50  per  bushel. 
But  let  us  assume  that  Farmer  Jones 
produced  9.0C0  bushels  of  corn,  or  1.000 
bushels  more  than  his  quota.  If  he 
wished  to  sell  this  additional  1  030  bush- 
els, he  would  simply  purchase  from  his 
county  committee  sufficient  marketing 
quotas  to  sell  this  1.000  bushels. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  county  com- 
mittee charged  him  75  cents  a  bushel  for 
additional  marketing  quotas.  The  Na- 
tional Board  might  use  that  75  cents  a 
bu.^hel  to  finance  a  food-stamp  plan  or 
it  might  be  used  to  develop  new  uses  for 
corn  or  to  export  it. 

The  money  the  Board  had  left  over 
from  Parmer  Jones'  purchase  of  addi- 
tional marketing  quotas  would  be  re- 
funded. 

Under  the  conditions  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. Farmer  Jones  would  net  at  least 
SI. 50  per  bu.^^hel— full  parity— for  8,000 
bushels  of  corn,  his  share  of  the  national 
parity  quota.  He  would  net  only  75  cents 
per  bushel  for  his  1.000  bushels  which  was 
the  surplus. 

Parmer  Jones  could  also  receive  a  full 
parity  loan  on  his  surplus  corn  after  he 
had  purchased  additional  marketing 
quotas. 

Under  this  program  acreage  controls 
are  eliminated.  The  farmer  himself 
would  control  production.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  production  of  surplus  would 
be  discouraged  because  farmers  would 
not  receive  as  much  for  it  and  would  cut 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  stress  one  point 
that  is  important  in  dealing  With  any 
plan  for  agriculture.  That  is  the  role 
of  the  so-called  family  sized  farmer.  He 
is  the  backbone  of  America.  I  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  states: 

It  Is  the  prime  purpose  of  this  act  to  as- 
sure that  existing  family  sized  farms  wUl 
continue  to  be  independently  operated,  and 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional independent  family  sized  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
important  section  because  it  is  the  little 
fellow  who  usually  gets  hit  the  hardest 
by  any  decline  in  prices.  Therefore  any 
farm  plan  must  be  predicated  on  the 
family  sized  operator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  pro- 
vision to  which  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  is  to  the  second  title  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  soil  conservation.  I  beheve 
we  all  recognize  that  the  Nation's  soil  is 
Its  most  valuable  resource  and  realize 
that  the  Goverrjnent  must  ofTer  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  promote 
its  orderly  development  and  conserva- 
tion. I  felt  this  of  sufficient  importance 
to  clearly  spell  out  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  and  direct  the  National  Board 


to  make  a  thorough  study  and  report  its 

findings. 

Through  this  grass-roots  plan,  the 
farmer  would  be  assured  of  the  level  of 
income  necessary  to  meet  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  provide  him  with  the  things 
for  himself  and  his  family  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  life  under  a  pro- 
gram managed  by  himself  and  his  elected 
representatives  without  being  constant- 
ly under  the  thumb  of  bureaucratic  regi- 
mentation and  control. 

Furthermore,  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  could  benefit  from  a  prosperous 
agriculture  without  the  financial  burden 
of  a  heavy  drain  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  immediate 
problem  which  causes  me  a  good  deal  of 
concern.  That  is  the  problem  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  financial  program  of 
the  President  which  requires  this  coun- 
try to  engage  in  deficit  spending.  We 
have  all  sought  ways  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem. I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  tietween  S4.000.000.000 
and  $7  000.000.000  tied  up  in  farm  sur- 
pluses— surpluses  that  are  doing  no  one 
any  good — but  which  are  costing  the 
taxpayers  money  every  day.  The  plan 
that  I  offer  provides  a  method  of  dispos-- 
ing  of  these  surpluses  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  preventing  the  reoccurrence  of 
similar  situations. 

This  feature  alone  would  save  enough 
tax  money  to  balance  the  budget  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumers  are  not  happy 
when  they  see  warehouses  bulging  with 
surpluses,  bought  with  their  tax  money, 
which  are  serving  no  useful  purpose  in 
the  economic  or  humanitarian  pattern 
of  society.  They  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  be  taxed  for  such  a 
thing.  My  plan  would  solve  this  dilem- 
ma. It  would  lift  the  tax  burden  of  use- 
less surpluses  from  their  backs  and  di- 
vert any  excess  production  toward  a 
more  profitable  and  enjoyable  life  for  all 
of  us. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  consumers,  I 
do  want  to  make  one  point  clear.  That 
is  that  consumers  do  not  gain  from  low 
farm  prices.  They  always  lose.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  although  farm 
prices  were  disastrously  low.  the  share  of 
the  consumers'  total  income  required  for 
food  was  the  highest  in  a  decade.  This 
was  because  their  total  income  was  pro- 
portionately lower.  In  1938.  when  farm 
prices  dropped,  consumers  did  not  bene- 
fit from  lower  food  prices.  The  shares 
of  their  income  spent  for  food  remained 
the  same  or  v.as  higher  because  their 
total  income  had  declined  in  ratio  with 
farm  incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1943-44,  although  farm  prices  were  at 
or  above  parity,  the  share  of  consimi- 
ers'  total  income  required  for  food  was 
the  lowest  in  history. 

The  basic  reason  for  a  farm  program 
is  to  protect  the  farmer,  who  now  is  the 
one  person  in  our  modern  economic  pat- 
tern who  has  little  or  nothing  to  say 
about  the  prices  he  receives.  He  has  to 
take  what  he  can  get.  To  overcome  this 
stumbling  block  of  our  complex  modem 
economic  structure  there  must  be  a  farm 
program.  I  beheve  I  ha'/e  a  plan  that 
will  eaectively  serve  the  farmer  and  his 
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family  and  at  the  same  time  serve  th« 
best  interests  of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  approaching  any  farm  program  we 
should  strive  for  a  solution  that  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
fewest  controls.  It  must  be  one  that  will 
react  to  the  best  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Furthermore, 
any  farm  program  must  be  divorced  from 
dependence  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  financing.  Farmers  do  not  like  to  be 
placed  in  this  position  and  the  howl  that 
has  gone  up  among  consumers  proves 
that  they  do  not  like  it  either.  This  re- 
sentment is  proof  of  the  dire  necessity  of 
a  program  free  from  the  year-to-year 
whims  of  Congress  and  maneuvering  by 
self-centered  pressure  groups. 

As  Joseph  Davis,  director  of  the  Pood 
Research  Institute  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, some  time  ago  said: 

America  wants  an  agriculture  that  earns 
lU  way.  Instead  of  being  continually  and  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  Government 
props,  viilnerable  to  poluical  shi/ts.  and 
forced  to  accept  the  accompanying  regimen- 
tation. It  wants  an  agriculture  that,  proud 
of  Its  strength,  competes  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  en  the  basis  of  efficiency  and 
fair  play. 

I  believe  that  this  program  of  agricul- 
txire  should  be  based  around  100  percent 
of  parity  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  why :  Our  economy 
can  be  compared  to  a  large  department 
store.  If  the  store  manacer  prices  his 
products  so  law  as.  say.  75  percent  of  the 
needed  price  to  operate  properly — 
parity — he  will  land  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  In  the  same  way.  if  the  United 
SUtes  permits  its  price  level  to  drop  to 
75  percent  of  parity,  then  we  lose  25  per- 
cent of  our  ability  to  consume:  we  have 
25  percent  linemployment  and  national 
deficits  which  will  eventually  force  us 
into  bankruptcy. 

With  about  26.000,000  persons  on  the 
Nation  s  farms  today,  and  millions  more 
whose  living  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  farm  production,  it  is  apparent  that 
prices  must  be  subilizcd  toward  a  con- 
tinual f5ow  of  new  income  from  farm 
production.  Piice  stabilization  on  these 
crops  will  also  stabilize  our  credit  dollar 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage 
earner. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  large  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  aid.  defense,  and  do- 
mestic programs,  we  have  to  face  the 
hard,  cold  fact  that  we  must  have  a  high 
national  income  to  finance  such  expend- 
itures. I  have  pointed  out  that  farm  in- 
come and  national  income  are  closely 
related  by  a  seven- times  turn.  There- 
fore, if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  meet  our 
obligations,  we  must  have  a  high  farm 
Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  the  cold 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, it  is  desperately  important  to  main- 
tain American  prosperity. 

Joe  Stalin  is  patiently  waiting  for  an 
economic  bust  In  this  country  as  the 
opening  crack  in  our  cold -war  defense. 
In  the  interests  of  peace  we  must  keep 
farm  Income  and  national  income  high. 
To  malnta>p  farm  prosperity  the 
fanner  must  have  lOO  percent  of  parity. 
la  other  words,  he  mtist  make  enough 
money  ao  that  be  can  buy  what  he  needs 
aad  wants.   Give  him  less  than  100  per- 


cent parity — or  buying  power — and  you 
give  him  that  much  less  buying  power. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  It  is  impossible 
to  operate  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  on  a  basis  of  full  employment,  a 
balanced  national  budget,  and  pay  off  the 
national  debt  unless  an  average  of  at 
least  100  percent  of  parity  i.s  maintained 
at  the  market  place  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  domestic  use. 

Any  compromise  or  influence  that  re- 
duces farm  prices  below  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place  will  reflect  the 
same  percentage  In  the  loss  of  business 
volume  and  departure  from  full  employ- 
ment. The  effect  on  the  national  income 
is  just  seven  times  what  it  is  on  farm 
incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in  South  Da- 
kota last  fall  between  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  I  discussed  this  plan  of  mine 
with  farmers  in  32  round-table  meetings. 
I  received  many  good  suggestions  and 
I  believe  that  the  farmers  who  attended 
these  meetings  were  in  general  agree- 
ment with  my  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  that  this  plan 
Is  the  sole  or  only  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  I  am  positive,  however,  that 
Its  objectives  are  sound  and  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  free  enterprise  and 
pay-as-you-go  system  which  we  like  to 
think  of  as  being  typical  of  the  American 
way.  I  believe  that  the  proposal  I  have 
submitted  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
sound  economy  for  the  farmer  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  in  this  great  land  of 
ours. 


The  First  Dealer 
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OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  May  12. 
1950: 

Thi  Fikst  DxALra 

During  nearly  20  years  of  deaJlsm.  New 
and  Fair.  Americans  have  forgotten  the  man 
In  the  White  House  who  started  this  deal 
business.  He  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
his  deal  was  Square.  He  was  a  great  leader, 
a  great  President,  and  a  great  Republican, 
even  If  he  did  almost  break  up  the  party. 

Many  of  us  have  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
later  Roosevelt  by  no  loeans  held  a  monopoly 
among  WTilte  House  phrase  makers.  No 
monopoly  either  on  phrases  that  could  ring 
with  conviction  and  truth.  It  was  well 
known  among  his  Intimates  that  the  late 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  a  near  hero  worship 
admiration  for  his  Illustrious  cousin  of  the 
opposite  party.  Throughout  his  public  life 
there  were  many  evidences  of  th-  T.  R.  In- 
fluence, not  the  least  of  which  was  bis  hav- 
ing a  deal  of  his  own.  They  were  both  coun- 
Uy  squires  of  suburban  New  York.  Back- 
grounds  very  similar,  too.  T.  R.  built  a 
trophy  room  jutting  out  from  his  Sagamore 
Hill  home.  Later  T.  D  R  did  the  same  at 
Hyde  Park.  The  almllarUles  were  superficial 
or  affected.  PhUoaophlcaUy,  their  difference* 
were  fundamcntaL 


Franklin  Roosevelt  could  never  hav«  be- 
lieved the  following  even  if  he  might  have 
said  something  similar.  The  words  are  tboe* 
of  T.  R.: 

"Business  and  labor  are  different  sides  of 
the  same  problem.  It  Is  Impossible  wisely 
to  treat  either  without  reference  to  the  In- 
terests and  duties  of  the  other — and  without 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Interests  of 
the  general  public,  the  commonwealth,  are 
paramount  to  both"   (1917). 

"No  republic  can  permanently  exist  when 
It  becomes  a  republic  of  classes,  where  the 
man  feels  not  the  interest  of  the  whole  people, 
but  the  Interest  of  the  particular  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  fancies  that  he  belongs, 
as  being  of  prime  Importance"  (1904). 

"I  wish  to  preach,  not  the  doctrine  of  ig- 
noble ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  strenuous 
life,  the  life  of  toll  and  effort,  of  labor  and 
strife;  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  succese 
which  comes,  not  to  the  man  who  desires 
mere  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man  who  doea 
not  shrink  from  danger,  from  hardship,  or 
from  bitter  toll,  and  who  out  of  these  win* 
the  splendid  ultimate  triumph"  (1899). 

"We  have  Inherited  and  developed  a  su- 
perbly self-reliant  Individualism  In  thla 
country.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  It  will 
not  be  lost,  that  It  will  never  be  exchanged 
for  a  deadening  socialism.  The  only  perma- 
nently beneficial  way  In  which  to  help  any- 
one Is  to  help  him  to  help  himself;  If  either 
private  charity,  or  governmental  action,  or 
any  form  of  social  expression  destroys  the  in- 
dlvlduals  power  of  self-help,  the  gravest  pos- 
sible wrong  Is  really  done  to  the  Individual" 
(1907). 

The  Nation  should  be  Indebted  to  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  for  purchas- 
ing the  Theodore  RiX)sevelt  home  at  Oyster 
Bay.  N.  Y  ,  to  make  of  It  a  national  shrine  to 
a  man  whose  high  qualities  of  leadership  hie 
country  could  well  use  again. 


Habana  Charter  of  International  Trade 
OrfaniiaHon  Will  Not  Work— It  Is 
Socialism  Applied  to  Foreifn  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATr/E3 
Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  Illuminating  statement  by  Mr.  Elvin 
H.  Kiilheffer  who  attended  the  Habana 
Conference  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  appointed  by  the  State 
Department.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Kill- 
ht-ffer's  e.xperience  at  the  conference  he 
takes  a  strong  and  positive  stand  against 
the  bill  now  before  the  Foreign  Afifalrs 
Committee.    His  statement  follows: 

I  attended  the  Habana  Conference  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation  In 
the  capacity  of  an  adviser. 

The  organizations  for  whom  I  speak  be- 
lieve In  the  concept  of  world-wide  economic 
cooperation  and  precisely  for  that  reason 
oppose  the  Habana  charter.  Cooperation 
means  to  work  together  lor  a  common  ob- 
ject or  objective. 

It  Is  claimed  that  such  genuine  coopera- 
tion is  provided  in  the  charter.  We  deny  the 
truth  of  that  claim. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  cooperation  when 
there  Is  no  real  agreement  as  to  objective*. 
Ttiat  there  was  no  real  agreement  at  Habana 
Is  obvious  to  anyone   reading   the  charter. 
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which  records  and  provides  for  continuance 
of  the  disagreements. 

Moreover,  the  record  as  written  In  the 
charter  Is  In  language  so  ambiguous  as  to 
make  certain  there  will  be  more  and  serious 
disagreement  in  the  future — and  I  may  add 
that  much  of  the  ambiguity  Is  not  accidental. 
The  London  draft  In  article  22.  parijraph 
4.  provided  the  sure  foundation  for  eventual 
agreement  among  members  to  assist  them  In 
de\ eloping  policies.  Even  In  the  London 
draft  it  was  buried  and  in  later  drafts  much 
of  it  was  deleted.  This  idea  was  all  disre- 
garded at  Habana  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  Immediate  agreement  on  policies  and 
rules.  The  attempt  was  premature  because 
of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  fundamentals. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  some  principal 
objectives,   we   find — 

Article  20  forbids  the  use  of  quota  restric- 
tloas.  Tliat  Is  the  United  States  position. 
Almost  no  one  else  agreed  unless  and  untU 
continuance  of  the  forbidden  practice  was 
assured  under  the  exceptions  provided  )n  ar- 
ticles 21.  22.  23,  and  others. 

Article  17  providing  for  continuous  tariff 
reductions  is  the  United  States  position. 
Tariff  reduction  for  other  countries  is  mean- 
ingless because  they  can  continue  the  more 
reGtricttve  quotas,  exchange  controls,  etc. 

Article  17  provides  for  elimination  of  pref- 
erential tariffs.  They  are  not  eliminated  but 
are  continued  under  the  exceptions  of  arti- 
cle 16  and  new  preferences  are  provided  lor 
In  article  15. 

United  States  opposes  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. The  charter  In  article  23  and  else- 
where continues  them. 

The  pre.sident  of  the  British  Beard  of  Trade 
told  Commons  that  Britain  will  use  the  alter- 
natives provided  in  GATT  and  ITO  "where  by 
discriminations  they  can  get  additional  im- 
ports." Delegates  at  Habana  declared  they 
would  "give  due  regard"  to  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  but  would  practice  dis- 
crimination nevertheless. 

United  States  and  several  others,  notably 
Belgium.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  wanted 
equitable  provisions  protecting  foreign  in- 
vcotment.  Othrt-  nations  did  not  agree, 
hence  article  12  written  by  the  Australians. 
Why  the  United  States  did  not  stand  and 
fight  for  Its  principles  Is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Certainly  we  will  never  be  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  when  the  «hole  world  looks  to  us 
for  financial  aid. 

Foreign  Investment  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter are  wTltten  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recipient  country.  The  protection  afforded  Is 
to  such  recipient.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
Intimately  concerned,  the  Inducement  and 
protection  afforded  for  the  investor  is  not 
adequate.     The  provision  begins: 

"The  members  recognize  that  International 
Investment,  both  public  and  private,  can  be 
of  i?reat  value  in  promoting"  (art.  12-1  (a)  ). 
The  words  "both  public  and  private"  are 
elgnif.cant.  With  Investment  as  with  facili- 
ties, the  mere  pKjsslblUty  of  their  availability 
through  government  on  less  exacting  terms 
and  perhaps  politically  motivated,  almost 
precludes  satisfactory  private  agreements. 

The  recipient  country  has  the  ri?ht  to  ex- 
propriate or  nationalize  the  Investment  now 
or  In  the  future  (art.  12-1  (c)  (111)).  Re- 
sistance was  determined  and  successful  to 
any  provision  for  fair  and  prompt  comj^en- 
satlon  or  expeditious  transfer  of  funds  In 
caoc  of  expropriation  To  be  sure  there  Is 
provision  that  members  by  prior  negotiation 
ms>y  secure  more  favorable  terms.  But  that 
coii:  se  is  open  without  a  charter. 

Remember  that  members  a.e  governments. 
The  trend  Is  c'ear.  If  others  want  con- 
trolled economies,  that  is  their  privilege,  but 
there  is  no  »ood  reason  why  we  should  adopt 
their  conceots  or  ohl'gste  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  for  their  e.xperiments. 

The  United  States  Is  opposed  to  cartels  and 
chapter  V  embcrlies  this  but  with  dubious 
agreement  by  many  delegations,  partlculaily 


the  United  Kingdom  who  fought  to  prevent 
more  expeditious  treatment  of  complaints. 

Moreover,  chapter  VI  embodies  the  British 
Ideas  of  Intergovernmental  ccmmodlty  car- 
tels. We  have  some  familiarity  with  these 
on  commodities  like  diamonds,  tin,  cocoa, 
sisal,  etc. 

We  could  say  the  charter  is  inconsistent 
In  Its  creation  in  government  hands  and  in 
more  complete  form  what  It  holds  to  be 
Iniquitous  in  private  hands  In  any  form.  Yet 
the  Inconsistency  resolves  itself  when  we  rec- 
ognize the  concept  of  world  wide  planned 
economy  which  Is  here  outlined. 

The  United  States  does  not  agree  with  this 
concept.  We  know  that  private  enterprise 
has  produced  more  for  more  people  than 
any  other  system  ever  tried. 

The  record  I  have  cited  Is  a  record  Oi  dis- 
agreement. In  no  in£tance  Is  there  genu- 
ine agreement. 

The  most  serious  disagreement  of  all  con- 
cerns a  planned  versus  a  free  economy.  The 
charter  is  a  catalog  of  what  governments  will 
do.  Tne  members  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional bureaucracy  called  ITO  are  govern- 
ments. The  charter  recognizes  state  controls 
and  ownership  and  state  trading.  This,  In 
turn,  requires  state  planning  and  all  of  this  is 
state  socialism  the  antithesis  of  private  en- 
terprise which  we  In  the  United  States  be- 
lieve in. 

There  is  provision  for  a  whole  series  of 
such  intergovernmental  commodity  agiee- 
ments  originally  limited  to  primary  commodi- 
ties in  burdensome  surplus.  That  limita- 
tion has  been  removed  (art.  56-3),  Among 
the  objectives  of  such  agreements  is  this: 
"to  provide,  during  the  period  which  may  be 
necessary  a  framework  for  the  consideration 
and  development  of  measures  which  have  as 
their  purpose  economic  adjustments  designed 
to  promote  the  expansion  of  consumption 
or  a  shift  of  resources  and  manpower  out  of 
overexpanded  Industries  Into  new  and  pro- 
ductive occupations.  Including  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  appropriate  cases,  the  development 
of  secondary  industries  ba^ed  upon  domestic 
production  of  primary  commodities;"  (art. 
67  (b) ). 

Here  we  have  government  agreements 
which  contemplate  measures  involving  shifts 
of  resources  and  manpower,  as  well  as  de- 
ciding which'  productions  are  overexpanded. 
It  might  Involve  cotton,  wheat,  lard,  tobacco, 
or  potatoes.  In  making  such  an  agreement, 
provision  is  to  t>e  made  so  that  there  shall 
be  increasing  opportunities  to  supply  mar- 
kets from  sources  from  which  such  require- 
ments can  be  supplied  in  the  most  effective 
and  economic  manner   (art.  63   (c)). 

It  is  said  that  the  commodity  agreement 
Is  the  framework  or  transitory  measure  af- 
fording time  for  the  members  to  study  the 
problem  and  arrange  to  take  Individual  reme- 
dial action,  hence  there  is  no  central  plan- 
ning or  managing.  That  argument  Is  not 
convincing.  Members  will  study  the  prob- 
lem as  an  ITO  group.  Assume  that  a  cartel 
is  created.  The  charter  provides  for  a  com- 
modity council  (art.  64-1),  on  which  tiie 
Interested  members  have  representation  (art. 
64-2).  The  decisions  taken  by  this  council 
are  obviously  international  and  not  national. 
Consuming  countries  shall  also  have  a  voice 
In  the  decisions  on  matters  of  substance. 
Their  vote  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  want  to  export  the  commodity 
(art.  63  (b)). 

The  decisions  on  the  vital  matters  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  certainly  matters  of  sub- 
stance. If  then  it  was  decided  taat  cotton  is 
produced  most  economically  by  India  or  Bra- 
zil or  China,  and  that  United  S.ates  man- 
power should  be  shifted  to  something  else, 
the  United  States  might  find  itself  a  magnif- 
icent minority  of  one.  And  the  decision 
would  not  be  made  by  the  United  States. 
They  would  be  made  by  this  International 
ITO. 


This  is  definitely  a  planned  and  managed 
economy.  If  you  still  doubt  It,  look  at  some 
of  the  other  objective,  such  as  developing 
natural  resources  and  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction of  primary  commodities  (art.  57- 
( d )  ( e  I  ) .  These  are  not  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, national  or  International,  in  a 
private  enterprise  economy. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
disagreement  masquerading  as  agreement 
that  is  of  vital  Interest  to  our  Industry. 

You  gentlemen  may  recall  that  it  was  a 
Democratic  Congress  that  had  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  key  importance  of  the  chem- 
ical industry  In  the  national  economy  and 
security.  In  encouraging  the  building  and 
growth  of  such  industry  It  was  determined 
to  provide  adequate  tariffs.  World  condi- 
tions at  that  time  were  unsettled  and  values 
In  foreign  lands  difiacu't  or  impossible  to  re- 
liably determine.  In  order  to  overcome  that 
difficulty  and  obtain  an  actual  value  at 
which  the  goods  were  sold  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  under  fully  competitive  con- 
ditions. American  selling  price  was  made 
the  basis  for  valuation  in  fixing  duties  on 
competitive   imports 

Despite  charges  to  the  contrary  this  worked 
out  to  automatically  reduce  the  amount  of 
duty  every  time  prices  were  reduced 
through  Increased  efficiency  and  the  com- 
petition among  the  many  American  pro- 
ducers. And  the  Treasury  could  and  did 
regularly  Inspect  the  books  of  the  American 
companies  to  see  that  the  prices  were  accu- 
rately given.  Obviously,  such  checks  of 
foreign  records  have  been  and  are  impoesi- 
ble. 

The  Habana  charter  forbids  the  use  of 
such  a  value  which  is  an  actual  one  and 
would  substitute  as  actual  value  that  is  de- 
fined in  article  3(b): 

"  'Actual  value'  should  be  the  price  at 
which,  at  a  time  and  place  determined  by 
the  legislation  of  the  country  of  importa- 
tion, and  in  the  ordinary  cotirse  of  trade, 
such  or  like  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  under  fully  competitive  conditions." 
But  this  is  no  agreement  at  all.  for  differ- 
ent countries  may  designate  different  time* 
and  plPces.  The  words  "at  a  time  and  place 
determined  by  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try of  Importation"  are  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  meaning,  although  each  in  com- 
plete good  faith.  One  coimtry  can  desig- 
nate the  time  and  place  as  the  time  and 
port  of  export.  This  In  essence  is  what  we 
call  foreign  value.  Another  nation  can  des- 
ignate time  and  place  of  import,  thus  ar- 
riving at  some  form  of  domestic  value.  This 
is  not  agreement.  It  is  not  a  reliable  defi- 
nition, for  it  can  and  will  be  interpreted 
in  opposite  ways. 

We  should  not  be  immlndfvU  of  the  se- 
rious disagreements  to  come.  There  is  a 
wide  area  of  decision  and  Interpretation 
inevitably  to  be  made  by  the  organization. 
Some  are  decisions  specifically  delegated, 
including  releases  from  or  waivers  of  obli- 
gations. The  far  greater  number  will  be 
necessitated  by  ambiguity  In  language  of 
the  charter.  It  has  been  said  in  effect  that 
mucii  of  this  was  Intentional,  that  the  char- 
ter is  only  a  framework  within  which  the 
substance  will  be  developed  through  estab- 
lishment of  precedents  and  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  cases.  If  this  is  the  case,  who  will  de- 
velop this  substance?  Obviously,  it  would  be 
the  ITO.  in  which  the  United  States  has 
one  vote.  It  is  fantastic  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  sign  such  a  blank  check. 

If  ITO,  through  its  dec!5lons,  will  create 
a  body  of  new  international  law,  it  will  in 
effect  have  legislative  powers.  That  very 
definitely  is  an  invasion  cf  soverel^ty. 
Moreover  It  would  mean  acceptance  of  ad- 
ministrative law  in  the  International  sphere. 
More  government  of  men — leas  government 
under  law. 

The  obligations  of  the  charter  are  terribly 
one-sided    now    oecause    of    the    exception* 
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•nd    Mcapca    for    other    countrlM.      And    If 
new  matter*  of  nibctance   cotlld   be   Intro- 
duced tlirough  the  procedure  of  Interpreta- 
Uon.  the  charter  should  be  rejected  forth- 
with.     Unfortunately,   Just   such    procediire 
was  followed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Interim  Commission  In  Geneva.     By  means 
of   Interpretation,   the  concept  of  monetary 
compensation    was   Introduced.   The  charter 
provides  that  where  the  interests  of  a  mem- 
ber are  prejudiced,  only  retaliatory  measures 
for  their  redress  should  be  resorted  to.  such 
as    withdrawal    of    concessions.      While    the 
Australian    delegate    pointed    out    that    the 
charter    was    being    amended   substantively 
thrcugh    Interpretation,    the    United    States 
delegate     agreed     with     the     Interpretation. 
You  can  guess  the  probable  target  lor  mone- 
tary damages. 

A  fundamental  disagreement  running 
throu'^h  the  whole  charter  cannot  be  stated 
too  oiten.  It  is  the  conflict  between  the 
d<jctrines  of  S'.ate  sociallfm  and  the  pro- 
fessed objective  of  freer  trade  and  exchange 
among  nations.  Greater  government  con- 
trols are  the  very  essence  of  State  social- 
ism Just  83  they  are  the  antithesis  of  Iree- 
dfim  and  private  enterprise. 

In  the  Hab&r.a  charter  the  doctrines  of 
State  socialism  ^.re  paramount. 

The  charter  concerns  Itself  greatly  with 
producUon  and  employment.  For  example, 
article  3  states  that  •E.ich  member  sisull  take 
action  designed  to  aciijeve  and  maintain  full 
and  productive  employment."  Thus  full 
employment  would  become  an  end  In  Itself. 
This  pledge  would  uiidoubtedly  be  accom- 
plished by  unbalancing  the  budget.  Inflating 
the  currency  and  Imposing  exchange  controls. 
But  each  of  these  In  turn  would  lead  to 
contraction  rather  than  expansion  of  Inter- 
national trade  which  Is  the  supposed  pur- 
poee  of  the  charter. 

Under  this  chapter  the  United  States 
^•ould  be  required  not  only  to  take  action 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employment 
within  its  own  territory,  but  also  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  such  international  measuns  as 
might  be  determined  desuable  to  produce 
the  same  ftill  employment  In  all  member 
countries.  In  view  of  the  widely  divergent 
opinions  expressed  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  it  was  considering  the 
Murray  full-employment  bill  of  1945  and 
the  Empio>-ment  Act  of  1&46.  and  the  un- 
willingness of  Congress  to  legislate  full 
employment  within  the  United  States,  we 
certainly  should  not  now  accept  any  charter 
which  would  commit  the  United  States  to 
International  full  employment. 

If  a  member  s  ability  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment without  resort  to  trade  restrictions 
Is  handicapped  by  a  persistent  maladjust- 
ment in  balance  of  paymenU  involving 
other  members,  such  members  respectively 
shall  make  full  contribution  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  correct  the  situation 
(Aft-  4-1).  These  vague  terms  must  be  In- 
terpreted by  ITO  In  a  balance  of  payments 
situation  like  that  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  what  Is  "appro- 
priate action"  by  one  and  "full  contribution" 
by  the  other?  Even  if  clearly  deflnetl.  it 
presupposes  planned  International  economy 
coextensive  with  the  commitments. 

The  provisions  of  the  charier  on  economic 
development  are  duplications  of  what  was 
promised  as  the  function  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  reconstruction  and  Economic 
Development.  The  more  recent  point  4  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  same  thing 

Of  course  the  bank  has  tried  to  raaks 
sound  loans.  The  authors  of  the  chiirter 
provisions  are  more  open  handiKl. 

The  facilities  for  economic  development 
•nd  reconstruction  are  listed  as  capital  funds, 
materials,  modern  equipment,  technology 
anU  technical  and  managerial  skills.  Then 
this  obli^tioa: 


*^emben  shall  cooperate  in  prorldlng  or 
arranging  for  the  proTtsion  of  such  facUltlea 
within  the  llmiU  of  their  power"  (art.  ll-l 
(»)). 

The«  are  hardly  trivial  obligations.  What 
Is  the  limit  of  the  power  of  government? 
The  facilities  described  are  In  the  United 
States  privately  owned  and  operated,  the  very 
essence  of  private  enterprise. 

While  the  Habana  charter  Is  submitted  for 
approval  as  an  executive  agreement,  I  pre- 
dict that  It  will  be  regarded  both  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  for  what  it  Is— 
namely,  a  treaty.  And  as  a  treaty.  It  will  be 
the  supreme  law  In  the  United  States  and 
yet  no  individual  has  any  legal  recourse 
against  the  decree  laws  of  this  International 
bureaucracy.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  rlghU 
guaranteed  American  citizens  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Some  proponents  advocate  ratification,  bad 
as  It  Is,  and  then  Improve  it  by  amendment. 
We  say  that  It  is  wholly  unrealistic  o  expect 
to  alter  a  contract  in  your  favor  after  you 
have  signed  It. 

It  Is  also  suegested  that  the  United  States 
can  later  withdraw  If  It  Is  not  satl-tfled.  That 
is  not  only  a  poor  but  also  a  very  dangerous 
suggestion.  Political  considerations  might 
make  such  a  step  Impossible. 

Proponents  of  the  Habana  charter  are  still 
talking  in  the  attractive  generalities  of  the 
prospectus.  But  the  chartef  is  the  contract 
which  either  does  or  does  not  Implement 
those  high  hopes.  And  I  say  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  document  shows  that  U  does  not 
do  so. 

We  ask  that  the  Habana  charter  be  re- 
jected as  the  first  necessary  step  toward  a 
good  charter. 

Our  real  choice  Is  between  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  charter  of  limited  scope  on  which  there 
would  be  genuine  agreement  and  the  Habana 
charter  which  embt^dies  Ideas  and  practices 
of  state  socialism  which  we  In  the  United 
States  do  not  want  and  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  accept. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  if  we  negotiated  a 
new  charter  returning  to  the  concept  of  an 
organization  Initially  having  only  consulta- 
tive and  advusory  functions,  the  very  exercise 
of  these  functions  could  In  time  lead  to  gen- 
uine agreement  on  principles  and  on  the 
rules  stemming  from  them.  But  the  agreed 
rules  should  then  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  members. 
Laws  would  then  be  made  In  orthodox  fash- 
ion and  unless  so  ratified  by  legislatures 
would  not  become  law. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  too  slow  for  the  world 
planners,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  mighty 
oak  Is  not  created  In  a  few  months  or  years. 
Most  of  the  greatest  successes  any  of  us  know 
grew  from  very  modest  beglnnln^js. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 
Mondav.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro.  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  before  the  Nebraska 
State  Medical  Association.  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
on  Wednesday,  May  3.  1950: 

How  Satx  la  AMCRiCAf 

Memt>ers  of  the  Nebraska  Slate  Medical 
Association,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  In 
Nebraska,  speaking  before  the  association 
which  honored  me  as  their  president  in  1839. 


After  8  years  in  Congress,  I  am  about  con- 
vinced that  I  know  more  about  the  practic* 
of  medicine  and  surgery  than  I  do  about  the 
practice  of  being  a  Congressman.  It  Is  in- 
teresting work,  because  In  Congress  you  are 
giving  service  to  325,000  people,  and  this  is 
not  unlike  the  work  you  physicians  do  for 
your  patients,  except  In  Congress  we  are  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  economic  and  social  ills  of 
our  Government  and  the  world. 

It  was  25  yeu.rs  ago,  this  month,  that  I  first 
gave  a  talk  betort  the  Nebraska  State  medi- 
cal society  on  the  subject  of  Uncle  Sam 
practices  medicine.  I  do  not  propose  to 
explore  this  subject  rt  this  time.  1  prefer 
to  group  a  few  remarks  around  the  sub'ect. 
How  Safe  Is  America?  I  wish  my  medical 
colleagues  would  remember  that  in  this  frus- 
trated and  troubled  wor'd.  we  must  act, 
think,  and  believe  In  America.  Tou  ought  to 
be  either  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  or  a 
Socialist  If  you  desire,  and  you  ought  to  vote, 
but  flrst  you  ought  to  be  an  American.  I 
trust  you  will  not  Interpret  my  remarks  as 
being  partisan.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
some  troubled, spct.s  in  Government. 

It  Is  of  passing  Interest  that  when  1  gave 
this  paper  25  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  then  spending  between  three  and 
four  million  dollars  on  public  health  work. 
At  that  time  we  had  less  than  500,000  on  the 
Federal  payroll;  our  debt  was  about  $16,000,- 
COCOCO.  Today  there  are  m.ore  than  2,000,000 
working  for  the  Federal  Government,  ard  we 
have  a  debt  of  about  $260,000,000,000.  It 
cost  us  about  $5,000,000,000  to  run  all  func- 
tions of  Government  25  years  ago,  while  to- 
day It  Is  more  than  $13/^00.000.000,  plus  a 
$7,000,000,000  deficit.  Indeed  the  present 
administration.  In  44  peacetime  years,  has 
spent  more  than  32  Presidents  spent  in  tne 
flrst  152  years  of  our  existence.  We  also  went 
through  several  Wars  and  depressions  dur- 
ing our  early  existence.  Tou  shot  Id  remem- 
ber that  the  party  In  power  has  a  majority  of 
90  in  this  Ei,ihty-fir3t  Congress.  They  have 
the  votes  to  put  over  anything  th*  adminis- 
tration desires. 

I  remember  when  I  gave  /ny  piper.  Uncle 
Sam  Practices  Medicine,  Dr.  Younj,  who  was 
then  at  Gering,  and  later  movel  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  Dr.  Stark,  of  Nc-fclk,  both 
of  whom  have  gone  over  the  Gr?at  Divide, 
suggested  that  I  was  a  little  too  pessimistic— 
that  the  Government  would  neve-  go  in  for 
caring  for  people  on  the  scale  ttat  I  men- 
tioned. At  that  time  none  of  us  ever  thought 
it  would  reach  the  spending  of  th;s  year. 

Lets  take  a  look  presently  at  th;  spending 
by  Government  for  various  forms  c  f  medicine 
and  public  health.  It  is  more  thin  $3,000,- 
000.000  this  year.  Of  the  $3,0OO,C0O  OCO  two 
billion  Is  Federal  money  and  on«  billion  la 
State  funds.  Those  entitled  to  some  part  of 
this  medical  care  total  about  one-sixth  of 
the  Nation's  population.  Actlvu  military 
forces  are  not  included. 

The  great  bulk  of  State  medl  ine  Is  for 
18J250,000  veterans  who  are  entlt  ed  to  full 
care  If  they  have  service-connectec  disability. 
On  March  1.  i960,  there  were  133  veterans 
hospitals  In  the  United  States,  w.th  107  000 
beds.  At  that  time  there  were  1 19.000  vet- 
orans  In  these  hospitals.  It  was  estimated 
that  63  percent  were  there  because  of  non- 
service-conuected  disabilities.  Tie  veteran 
with  a  non-service-connected  dlsa  Jillty  must 
swear  he  is  unable  to  defray  the  (ost  of  pri- 
vate hospital  care.  The  remain. ng  sU  or 
seven  million  fall  Into  special  clas»es.  such  as 
the  2,000.000  Federal  employees.  '^\000  In- 
dians and  Eskimos;  and  700.000  m  mtal  cases 
which  generally  are  a  SUte  obligation. 

Tliere  are  40  Federal  agencies  nhlch  now 
give  some  medical  ai^sitiance  to  emp.oyees 
and  the  citizens.  There  are  marly  8.000 
doctors  that  work  full  time  on  tie  Fetlcial 
and  State  payrolls.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, in  iy4;J.  paid  $16,500,000  to  pdvaie 
doctors  for  the  care  of  veterans,  .^twul  ('o,- 
000  private  dottors  have  Indlca'ed  a  Willing- 
ness to  take  part  in  the  veteran  i  program 
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outside  of  veterans  hospitals.  Indeed  It  has 
been  amazing  how  Federal  public  health 
projects  grow.  The  appropriation  bill  for 
this  year  shows  a  sizable  Increase  for  all  forma 
of  public  health  work.  It  Includes  poliomy- 
elitis, heart  disease,  rheumatism,  maternal 
and  child  health  and  many  new  research 
programs. 

There  are  several  measures  before  Con- 
gress, which  In  my  opinion,  are  a  part  of 
socialized  medicine.  I  refer  to  the  exami- 
nation and  treatment  of  all  children  In 
public  schools  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 
The  social  security  bill  has  a  disability  clause 
which  Is  socialistic.  There  is  another  meas- 
ure which  gives  aid  to  medical  schools,  med- 
ical students,  dentists  and  nurses.  We  also 
have  the  Hill-Burton  bill,  which  has  for  lU 
purpose  making  Federal  funds  available  in 
order  to  provide  hospitals  in  isolated  areas. 
There  is  $75,000,000  recommended  by  the 
committee.  This  has  been  raised  to  $150,- 
000  OCO.  In  my  opinion  It  is  time  to  fold  up 
this  program.  Many  communities  are  in  a 
better  position  to  build  their  own  hospi- 
tals without  Government  aid.  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  cities  of  Gothenburg,  Chappell 
and  Bridgeport  have  proceeded  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  Our  Government  Is  heavily  In  debt. 
We  must  stop  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance. 

Now  it  would  seem  on  the  surface,  that 
these  preliminary  remarks  might  not  fit  In 
too  well  with  my  subject  on  how  safe  is 
America.  I  have  merely  mentioned  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
home  to  you  the  fact  that  as  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  bigger  and  bigger,  you 
and  I  as  citizens  become  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  Government,  Instead  of  being  our  serv- 
ant, can  well  become  our  master.  When 
that  happens  you  lose  security  and  free- 
dom. The  course  Government  is  now  follow- 
ing mav  well  mean  that  you  can  no  longer 
live  your  life  as  you  see  fit,  but  you  will  be 
under  the  complete  control  of  Government 
and  the  alien  Ideology  which  will  direct  your 
activities  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

When  we  consider  how  safe  Is  America, 
we  must  consider  the  road  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  following.  We  have  several 
socialistic  programs  before  the  Congress.  Of 
course.  In  your  mind,  socialized  medicine 
leads  the  way.  There  is  still  much  interest 
In  this  program.  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing,  and  the 
administration,  are  plugging  hard  along, 
with  the  left  wing  organizations  to  get  the 
program  started.  It  is  still  very  much  alive, 
even  though  Dr.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  thinks  It  la 
not  an  issue  in  1950.  I  am  certain  that  the 
question  of  socialized  medicine  will  be  an 
issue  In  every  congressional  district.  My 
opponent  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  already  made  It  an  is.'nie. 

There  is  the  Brannan  Farm  Program  which 
Is  of  unquestionable  political  Interest  and 
questionable  economic  soundness.  It  would 
bring  about  a  complete  regimentation  and 
control  of  agriculture.  If  you  doubt  it.  you 
should  read  the  15  pages  of  penalties  in  thia 
87-page  bill. 

There  is  socialized  housing,  and  the  Spence 
bill,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
duper  OPA.  with  all  the  trimmings. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  my  medical  col- 
leagues, that  you  ought  to  be  Interested 
in  all  phases  of  legislation  which  would  lead 
to  further  regimentation  and  sociailstic 
trends.  You  should  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  measures  which  are  Just  as  social- 
istic as  socialized  medicine,  and  when  once 
adopted,  the  coimtry  will  find  It  difficult  to 
retrace  its  steps. 

My  colleagues  complain  that  doctors  ue 
not  interested  In  politics  and  fall  to  help 
their  friends.  Good  government  goee  farther 
than  Jtist  an  interest  In  socialized  medicine. 
Tou  have  one  Member  of  the  Nebraska  dele- 
gation who.  it  seems.  Is  for  compulsory 
health  Insurance.     Beet  22  more  members 
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like  him  to  the  House  and  I  predict  the 
whole  socialized  program  of  the  administra- 
tion win  be  adopted.  You  doctors  better 
wake  up.  Tou  had  better  take  an  Interest 
In  good  government  and  support  your 
friends.  You  can  be  a  powerful  influence  in 
every  community. 

When  we  talk  about  how  safe  Is  America, 
you  naturally  wonder  about  the  spending  of 
government.  I  have  told  you  about  the 
amount  spent  In  44  peacetime  years,  more 
than  $190,000,000,000.  It  Is  your  money.  Tou 
pay  the  taxes.  The  two  Frankenstein  mon- 
sters facing  the  public  today  are  increased 
taxes  and  inflation.  Either  one  of  these  can 
destroy  the  American  economy. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  our  Government, 
banks,  trust  and  Insurance  companies,  who 
are  unofficial  custodians  of  the  people's 
money,  should  have  as  their  first  concern, 
sound  currency.  If  we  continue  on  the  road 
of  reckless  spending,  with  deficits  as  a  way 
of  life,  it  can  lead  birt  to  one  conclusion. 
Inflation  and  Increased  taxes.  There  are  bills 
now  pending  before  legislative  committees 
which,  if  passed  by  Congress,  would  raise 
the  Federal  budget  more  than  $20,000,000,000. 
In  further  exploring  the  subject  of  how 
safe  Is  America,  I  wish  to  examine  with  ycu 
the  ntimber  of  subversives  and  security  risks 
which  are  now,  or  have  been,  employed  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Peurifoy,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  testified  before  a 
Senate  Committee  recently  that  they  found 
it  necessary  to  fire  or  let  resign  257  employees 
last  year,  and  that  91  of  this  group  were 
homosexuals.  The  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  estimates  that  there 
are  about  5.000  homosexuals  in  the  city  and 
75  percent  are  employed  by  government. 

I  discuss  this  subject  of  homosexuality 
with  seme  timidity.  In  looking  over  the 
literature  on  this  topic,  I  find  that  it  is 
seldom  approached,  even  by  the  psychiatrist, 
and,  being  first  a  surgeon,  ^nd  second  a 
politician,  I  find  It  difficult  to  explore.  I  will 
direct  my  remarks  to  their  employment  In 
government,  plus  a  brief  review  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Homosexuality  can  be  defined  as  the 
attraction  for  individuals  of  the  same  sex 
to  each  other.  The  subject  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  It  Is  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
was  recognized  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
is  practiced  extensively  among  the  Orientals. 
It  Is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  Russians  and  the  Orientals  still  look 
upon  the  practice  with  favor. 

Mr.  Goerlng  of  German  fame  and  General 
Roehn,  who  were  executed,  kept  the  list  of 
homosexuals  for  Germany.  Tliey  also  had  a 
list  of  these  Individuals  in  the  State,  Com- 
merce, and  other  Departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Russians  undoubtedly  have 
similar  lists.  These  espionage  agents  have 
found  It  rather  easy  to  send  their  homo- 
sexuals here  and  contact  their  kind  In  sensi- 
tive departments  of  our  Government.  Black- 
mail and  many  other  schemes  are  used  to 
gather  secret  information. 

The  homosexual  is  often  s  man  of  con- 
siderable Intellect  and  ability.  It  is  found 
that  the  cycle  of  these  Indli-lduals'  homo- 
sexual desires  follow  the  cycle  closely  pat- 
terned to  the  menstrual  period  of  women. 
There  may  be  3  or  4  days  In  each  month 
that  this  homosexual's  Ipstincts  break  down 
and  drive  the  IndlvicfaaL,^  into  abnormal 
fields  of  sexual  practice.  It' has  been  found 
that  if  the  individual  carv  oe  given  large 
doces  of  sedatives  and  other  treatments  dur- 
ing this  sensitive  cycle,  that  he  may  escape 
performing  acts  of  homosexuality. 

The  prctilem  of  sexual  maladjustments  are 
most  urgent  and  still  far  from  a  solution. 
In  the  Army,  several  thousand  men  were 
discharged  becatose  of  homosexuality. 
When  caught  in  the  act,  these  men  were 
generally  discharged  without  honor,  whl^b 
means  the  loss  of  citizenship  and  the  right 
to  vote,  or  to  belong  to  any  organization 


<rf  veterans,  or  to  receive  many  of  the  re- 
wards which  are  granted  to  those  who  have 
served  honorably.  This  is  most  serious. 
Many  of  the  homosexuals  failed  to  sxirvlve 
the  rigors  of  warfare  and  the  constant  inti- 
mate association  with  men.  They  were 
painfully  aware  of  their  limitations.  The 
majority  were  unable  to  conceal  their  tend- 
encies and  were  eventually  eliminated  with 
disgrace,  and  a  stigma  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  friends. 

Jealousy  is  never  encountered  In  true 
friendships.  Never  is  the  bond  which  tmltea 
two  friends  such  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  friend  by  one  is  regarded  angrily  by 
the  other;  but  quite  otherwise  Is  the  life 
among  homosexuals.  Here  Jealousy  reigns 
supreme.  It  is  similar  to  the  love  of  a  boy 
for  a  girl.  Male  homosexuals  will  not  share 
their  fairy  with  anybody.  His  anger  is  un- 
limited for  anyone  who  seeks  to  possess  the 
object  of  his  love. 

The  sexual  attraction  exercised  by  a  man 
on  another  male  may  be  apparent  In  many 
ways.  The  homosexual  will  become  excited 
by  the  mere  presence  of  some  man  in  a  pub- 
lic place.  They  will  often  approach  that 
man.  even  though  he  is  a  stranger.  On 
streetcars,  intimate  advances  are  made.  A 
taxi  driver  often  finds  his  fare  making  In- 
discreet advances.  The  true  homosexual 
seeks  any  kind  of  contact  with  the  male  he 
adores.  He  has  no  sensation  whatever  In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  and  se- 
ductive female.  Her  amorous  advances  to 
him  may  even  be  repulsive. 

The  Bible  apprises  us  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  consorted  physi- 
cally with  the  angels  who  descended  to  the 
pious  Lot.  God.  in  His  wrath,  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  city.  Prom  here  comes  the 
origin  of  the  expression  "sodomy.-  Sodomy 
Is  used  to  designate  a  certain  type  of  sexuiJ 
pervert  and  homosexual. 

In  the  Third  Book  of  Moses  (Leviticus), 
the  Lord  said  to  the  stranger,  "If  man  lay 
with  mankind  as  he  lleth  with  a  woman, 
both  of  them  have  committed  an  abomina- 
tion. They  shall  siu-ely  be  put  to  death  and 
their  blood  shall  be  upon  them." 

Perversion  is  found  at  all  levels  of  society. 
Perhaps  more  frequently  among  the  higher 
levels  where  nerrousness,  unhappiness.  and 
leisure  time  leads  to  vices. 

The  homosexual  takes  on  many  Indiscre- 
tions. He  has  a  tendency  to  lie  and  to  lie 
on  all  occasions.  It  is  a  part  of  their  de- 
fense. 

Two  years  ago.  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Health  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  sponsored  legislation  directed  at  a 
new  legal  approach  to  the  sex-pervert  prob- 
lem. There  were  so  many  sex  crimes  in 
Washington,  our  parks  and  loafing  places 
were  no  longer  safe  for  the  citizen.  The 
police  blotters  of  Washington  contain  the 
names  cf  many  individuals,  some  prominent, 
who  are  repeatedly  brought  to  court  for 
actions  of  sex  perversion.  Most  of  them 
merely  post  a  $25  bilateral  and  are  never 
brought  to  trtal.  Under  that  law  theee  peo- 
ple may  be  treated  as  medical  problems,  and 
can  receive  treatment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  In  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 
The  results  are  encouraging. 

Homosexuals  are  like  birds  of  a  feather — 
they  fleck  together.  Washington  has  several 
restaurants  and  dwelling  places  In  palatial 
surroundings  where  these  people  worship  at 
the  flesh  pots  and  cesspools  of  Inunoral  sex 
demonstration.  Recently  the  moral  squad 
arrested  40  men  in  one  house,  worshiping  at 
the  flesh  pots  of  iniquity. 

In  some  respects  they  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  condemned.  Some  have  a  pathologic 
mind.  They  might  be  compared  to  the 
kleptomaniac,  who  must  steal,  or  the  pyro- 
manlac.  who  sets  a  fire.  Seldom  a  week 
passes  but  what  Washington  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  has  several  atroclooe 
crimes  closely  related  to  sex  emotions.  R  ti 
only  recently  that  the  press  has  gli 
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freedom  to  the  open  dlscxisslcn  oi  the  top'.c. 
The  subject  U  stui  taboo  among  family  ne«^- 
p«pers. 

It  doe*  seem  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  keep 
America  safe  thia  type  of  Individual  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  serve  In  key  positions 
ot  government.  The  Congress  Is  wrtUng  Into 
aerermi  appropriation  bills  a  clause  wrtlch 
will  permit  the  secretary  of  a  department  to 
dismiss  Individuals  who  might  be  sectirlty 
risks.     It  always  includes  homosexuals 

In  considering  how  safe  Is  America  we 
must  also  look  at  the  report  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  They  have  a  ibt  of 
54  174  known  Communists  who  are  In  every 
State  of  cur  Union.  These  men  possess  a 
fanatic  loyalty  to  their  masters  abroad.  They 
have  boasted  that  for  every  member  of  the 
party  they  have  10  willing  and  subservient 
•tooges  to  carry  on  the  party  program.  That 
would  mean  they  have  544  000  people  In  the 
United  State*  who  support  the  Communist 
pfaUoaopby. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  McCarthy 
case  While  I  believe  the  Senator  ha.i  old 
lists  and  named  individuals  who  are  not  now 
m  the  employ  of  the  State  Department,  ther* 
are  Communists  still  in  Governmen'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  same  indi- 
viduals, who  are  now  trying  to  put  Mc- 
Cajstht  in  a  pillory,  were  the  same  ones  who 
defended  the  convicted  Vlr  Hiss  and  the 
11  Communists  In  New  York.  Whll|,Mc- 
Castkt  may  have  done  some  temporary  oS^n- 
age  to  the  State  Department,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  expel  these  communistic  skunks 
from  Government  positions.  Communism  la 
a  blue-hued.  cancerous  growth  that  has  for 
lU  purpose  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment 

Last  week.  Mr.  Budenz.  who  at  one  time 
was  one  of  the  top  Communists  in  th.s 
country,  testified  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, stating  he  was  giving  the  FBI  an  addi- 
tional 400  names  of  known  Communists  in 
the  United  States — some  still  employed  by 
Government  It  was  the  testimony  of  this 
same  i>\T  Budenz  that  convicted  the  11  Com- 
munlsts  in  New  York  City. 

Indeed,  comimuuism  h^  grown  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  At  that  time  the  Rus- 
sians controlled  about  300.000.000  people. 
Today  It  is  nearly  2.000.000.000  people. 

J  Edgar  Hoover  reported  that  while  they 
had  examined  some  2.000.000  Federal  lo>alty 
forms,  they  had  found  only  11.403  marked 
for  further  investigation  and  considered  sub- 
versives. This  is  rather  a  small  number 
among    2.000,000   employees. 

Mr  Hoover  further  reported  that  the  Cora- 
munlats  have  intensified  their  program. 
There  u  still  a  great  danger  facing  our 
country  from  activities  of  the  subversives, 
who  are  trying  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment. 

These  people  find  ways  and  means  of  en- 
tering the  United  States  legally  and  Illegal- 
ly. There  are  more  than  3.000.000  aliens 
In  the  country  today.  They  come  In  aa 
stowaways  on  vessels  They  come  in  over 
our  unprotected  borders  on  the  North  and 
South.  Last  year  the  Immigration  Service 
picked  up  and  sent  back  289.400  mho  had  en- 
tered the  country  Illegally  from  Mexico. 

Mr  Hoover  reported  that  there  were  4.000 
dangerous  Communists  l:i  the  country  who 
oiigh:  to  be  deported.  Approximately  100, 
who  are  faithful  to  their  foreign  Ideology 
have  been  marked  lor  deportation,  but  It  has 
been  impossible  to  gel  permission  to  ship 
Viem  back  behind  the  Iron  curtain  They 
^re  permited  to  roam  our  country,  spewing 
their  venom  of  bate  for  all  to  see  and  hear. 
Xveu  the  11  Communists  have  asked  the 
court  for  permission  to  go  on  a  lecture  lour. 
I  trust  the  coixrt  refuses  the  request.  Just 
how  safe  can  our  country  be  under  these 
conditions? 

The  foreign  agents  are  active  In  our  coun- 
try today  teeklng  and  gcttl:.<  K.fo:m?.tloa 
oa  atomic   research,   rtul&r,  jet  propulsion. 


guided  missiles,  and  securing  topographical 
maps  of  our  coasial  ilneo.  airports,  and  mili- 
tary landing  fields.  They  gather  informa- 
tion on  biological  warfare  and  on  our  Indus- 
trial and  military  resources.  They  work  day 
and  night  to  secure  our  know-how  and  send 
it  to  the  Iron-curtaln  countries. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  communism 
ts  the  ability  of  Us  agents  to  Infiltrate  and 
corrupt  various  spheres  of  American  life. 
They  attempt  to  exploit  youth,  veterans, 
civil  rights,  foreign  groups,  educational  and 
church  organizations.  They  have  the  great- 
est propaganda  machine  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Hoover  reports  they  are  developing  an 
imdergrcund  apparatus  which  will  decen- 
tralize their  operations.  They  have  tripled 
their  Communist  Party  groups.  They  no 
longer  carry  cards.  They  have  gone  under- 
ground. These  same  Communists,  pinks. 
and  fellow  travelers  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  FBI.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  have 
men  like  J.  Ed:;ar  Hoover  and  his  group 
to  help  protect  this  country. 

In  considering.  How  safe  is  America?  we 
must  take  Into  consideration  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  ei3.000.000  000  at  home 
In  i:eeping  prepared.  We  are  spending  an- 
other *5 ,000.000.000  on  the  Marshall  plan  and 
other  forel?n-:iid  programs.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  35  cents  out  of  your  tax 
dc'lar  goes  for  defense  and  18  cents  for 
dlTerent  forelgn-aid  programs. 

I  bel'.eve  we  have  the  top  scientists,  and 
the  l;-.dustrlal  know-how  to  keep  far  ahead 
In  technical  and  scientific  developments. 
The  production  of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bom>:s  Is  a  reality  The  recent  development 
of  Jet  planes,  guided  missiles,  virus  warfare 
and  other,  yet  unpublished  and  still  re- 
stricted, work  should  give  us  a  comfortable 
feeling  that  those  in  charge  of  our  Nation's 
defense  are  not  asleep  at  the  switch.  Nat- 
vu-ally.  one  Is  disturbed  when  he  finds  the 
Piesldent  of  the  United  Staxes  giving  out 
optimistic  reports  on  foreign  affairs,  and  yet 
his  advisers  in  the  Defense  Department  in- 
forming Congress  that  conditions  are  worse 
now  than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  They  even  talk  of  an  early  attack 
launched  by  Russia.  Is  it  propaganda  for 
more  appropriations,  or  Is  the  condition  really 
serlotis?  Certainly  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  getting  their  information  frcm 
diffeent  sources. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  American  people 
had  knowledge  of  all  of  the  new  inventions 
and  developments,  not  only  for  aggressive, 
but  defensive  warfare,  they  v.ould  have  a 
comforcable  feeling  that  the  Congress  and 
our  military  men  are  not  leaving  a  stone 
unturned  to  protect  our  country.  The  awfiU 
destruction  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  plua 
Virus  warfare  are  capable  of  completely 
destroying  civilization.  It  ts  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  world  may  find 
it  po»?lble  to  sit  down  arr^uud  a  conference 
trble  and  outlaw  these  weapons  of  mass 
de'^trucilon. 

Ei^'-en  years  ago.  before  this  last  World 
War  became  a  reality,  in  my  acceptance  ad- 
dres-s  as  your  president,  1  raid  that  var  then 
seemed  imminent  and  that  physicians  must 
hold  thems?lves  in  readiness  to  answer  the 
call  to  our  colors.  War  did  come  and  I  am 
proud  that  my  profession  turned  In  such  a 
brilliant  rec  )rd  In  this  great  conflict. 

Some  dastardly  act  by  the  Ircn-curtaln 
countries  could  precipitate  another  conflict 
at  any  time  The  medical  profession,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  be  found  wanting 

I  must  also  remind  you  that  America  has 
grown  great  because,  fundamentally,  we  are 
a  Christian  Nation— a  praying  people.  Cur 
country  has  more  than  266,000  churches,  ca- 
thedrals, and  synagogues,  with  more  than 
70.0C0.000  members.  This  brings  a  strength 
to  a  nation  that  cannot  be  measured  In 
termj  of  duUars  or  material  wealth.  A 
Chruuan  iuttica  is  a  powerful  nation. 


We  also  have  the  know-how  of  production. 
Our  scientific  attainments  stand  out  as  a 
bright,  shining  beacon,  pointing  always  to 
progress. 

I  would  remind  you  that  thes*  great  de- 
velopments have  been  possible  b-xause  free 
people,  with  fre^  minds,  have  be^'n  able  to 
work  under  our  enterprise  system.  Adopt 
all  the  socialistic  schemes  that  ar*  presently 
on  the  trestle  board  of  government  and  you 
will  find  that  free  enterprise — the  will  of  free 
people  to  do  things  for  themselvjs — will  be 
greatly  restricted  or  destroyed. 

The  medical  profession  has  made  more 
progress  In  the  last  two  decades  han  It  has 
made  In  the  previous  two  centurl'?s.  Disease 
Is  being  conquered.  Research  Is  jjroblng  the 
unknown — asking  questions  and  ftndlng  an- 
swers. Life  is  being  prolonged.  Your  pro- 
fession is  a  part  of  this  great  hui.ian  drama, 
marching  down  the  road  of  prog  ess.  If  we 
all  work  together — the  citizen  and  the  Gov- 
ernn\ent — we  can  build,  not  or  ly  here  at 
home,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  w  )rld,  a  new 
society  which  cur  children  will  enjoy  and 
cherish  because  we  of  this  gene  "atlon  have 
given  our  t>est. 


Dectsioni  on  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/ RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW    H.AMP.SHl.TE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSE>TATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  19.0 

Mr.  MFRROW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowin,'  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15, 
1950,  entitled  "Decisions  on  Southeast 
Asia": 

Decisions  on  Soitthiast  Asia 

The  communique  of  the  Forelfn  Ministers 
of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  United 
States,  issued  at  the  conclusion  cf  their  con- 
ference on  Saturday  night.  Is  nee  ?8sarlly  gen- 
eral In  Its  terms.  In  respect  to  the  critical 
area  of  southeast  Asia,  whose  problems  were 
explored,  there  Is  no  detailed  plan  of  action 
given.  Possibly  that  Is  because  of  the  gen- 
erality of  the  declaration  and  possibly  also 
because  there  has  not  yet  been  formulated 
one  single  unified  plan  to  be  liiplemented. 
Concrete  actions,  such  as  the  proposed  United 
States  aid  for  Indochina  and  Thailand  and 
British  reinforcement  In  Malaya,  are  still  not 
welded  toi^ether. 

For  that  reason  the  communiqvi^  will  be 
explored  for  every  s'.gn  of  agreement  In  policy, 
since  It  Is  upon  the  basis  of  sue  a  an  agree- 
ment that  a  workable  single  proi  ram  can  be 
evolved.  According  to  the  communique, 
there  was  a  substantial  area  of  agreement  and 
several  speciiic  decisions  were  reached.  They 
represent  a  majOr  step  forward  in  dealing 
with  the  area: 

1.  The  three  western  powers  ajree  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  newly  independent 
states  In  the  region  in  their  defe  ise  against 
the  threat  of  Communist  expansion.  This 
obviously  refers  to  Burma,  Indonei  la,  and  the 
Philippines  and  certainly  In  tie  French 
view  would  ex<.end  also  to  the  Bto  Dal  gov- 
ernment In  Indochina  and  the  new  States  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  promlst-  of  United 
States  assistance  seems  to  Indicate  that  this 
country  concurs  In  the  French  view. 

2.  The  western  powers  are  agreed  upon 
the  de&lrablllty  of  regional  collaboration  to 
develop  the  area  and  to  raise  st  mdards  of 
living.  All  governments  in  the  area  sh'>uld 
work   toward  that  end.  It   was  slated,  and 
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that  presumably  Includes  thoeo  not  fully 
Independent,  such  as  Malaya  and  Indochina. 
8.  There  was  an  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion on  steps  being  taken  In  the  discharge  of 
responsibilities.  Such  an  Interchange,  If 
continued,  can  be  of  the  utmost  Importance 
and  without  It  adequate  planning  is  im- 
possible. 

4.  It  was  decided  to  coordinate  efforts  to 
prevent  gtin  running  into  the  area.  An  ob- 
vioiisly  sensible  agreement. 

5.  It  was  agreed  to  Intensify  propaganda 
efforts  directed  against  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  Its  false  use  of  genuine  nationalist 
feeling.  There  la  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  be 
done  on  this  score  and  some  of  the  infor- 
mational activity  might  well  be  exerted  in 
the  western  powers  themselves  as  well  as  la 
southeast  Asia. 

These  areas  of  agreement  and  these  deci- 
sions do  not  In  themselves  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  a  vigorous  policy  of  the  con- 
tainment of  aggressive  communism,  nor  do 
they,  as  they  stand,  make  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  defend  the  area.  They  do,  however, 
recognize  the  danger  that  exlsU  and  taJce 
some  of  the  steps  toward  meeting  it.  They 
are  positive,  and  not  negative.  In  their  char- 
acter. Upon  them  much  can  be  built,  but 
there  Is  much  building  to  do  and  still  fur- 
ther foundations  to  be  laid  for  it. 


The  Bicfctt  Family  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GABIBLE 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
herewith  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Saturday,  May  6, 
1950,  entitled  "The  Biggest  Family 
Party,"  There  were  3.015  in  attendance 
at  the  dinner  held  by  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Committee  which  was  the 
second  largest  dinner  ever  held  at  the 
Waldorf,  and  the  largest  political  dinner 
held  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  repre- 
sents a  resurgence  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  New  York. 

My  colleague.  Chairman  Pfhffer,  and 
Vice  Chairman  Jane  Todd  did  a  magnif- 
icent job  in  taking  care  of  the  enormous 
outpouring  of  Republicans.  The  large 
ballroom  and  the  two  mezzanine  floors  as 
well  as  three  large  dinner  rooms  were  all 
occupied.  The  dinner  was  followed  by 
an  address  by  Govenior  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  whose  speech  on  that  occasion,  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Senator  Ives  on  Monday,  May  8.  1950, 
capped  the  climax: 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Thb  Biggest  Pamilt  Pabtt 
A  remarkable  air  not  only  of  enthusiasm 
but  of  confidence  Infused  the  State  Republi- 
cans as  they  sat  down  on  Thursday  to  the 
biggest  family  dinner  ever  held  by  any 
political  party  in  our  State.  Here  were  the 
accents  of  vigor,  youth,  Imagination  and, 
above  all,  of  solid  accomplishment.  The 
Governor  gave  It  to  them  hot.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  characteristic  sizzling  sar- 
casm which  be  flung  at  the  Democrats  that 
awoke  the  response,  as  the  long  catalog  of 
concrete  achievements — housing,  highways, 
hospitals,  dlsabUlty  benefits,  educational 
■Ida,  Job  opportunity,  all  provided  on  a  bal> 


anced  budget  with  tax  rates  still  held  within 
reasonable  Umits.     This  Is  efficient  govern- 
ment in  action — efficient  government,  vmder 
an  intelligent  guiding  head,  dealing,  without 
too  much  worry  over  theory,  w:.th  the  con- 
crete problems  of  a  commiinity  iis  they  arise. 
None  of  the  biting  Jibes  whlca  Mr.  Dewey 
tossed  at  the  opposition  was  at  effective  as 
the  simple  and  patent  contrast  between  the 
way  things  are  done  in  Albany  and  the  way 
they  are  done — or  too  often  not  done — at 
the   city   hail.     At   Albany   for   some   years 
we    have    seen    clear    and    concrete    policies 
pursued  with  energy  and  clarity  of  purpose 
to  definite  ends;  we  have  seen  at  city  hall 
a  welter  of  conflicting  pHJlltlca!.  calculation, 
policies  pursued  by  fits,  starts,  back-track- 
ings and  sudden  inspiration,  with  restilts  that 
have  been  sometimes   good  ar.d  sometimes 
lamentable.     New   Yorkers,   who   are   dues- 
paying   members   of   both    institutions,    can 
take  their  choice  between  the  tvfo  methods  of 
government.     But   the   Republicans  of  this 
State  have  a  record  erf  effective  service  be- 
hind them  which  entitles  them  to  all  the 
confidence  with  which  they  lace  both  the 
future  and  their  fellow  cltizer,s. 

So  much  for  the  problems  of  New  York. 
Those  of  the  Nation  always  loom  behind 
every  political  development  In  the  most 
populous  and  Influential  State.  But  the 
Republican  role  in  the  larger  stage  Is  bound 
to  turn,  in  the  end,  upon  tht  success  with 
which  the  party  demonstrates  its  com- 
petence in  those  areas  where  V:  is  in  control. 
Governor  Dewey  has  devoted  himself  to 
showing  that  within  the  framework  of  Its 
principles  the  party  can,  where  it  is  In 
power,  render  efllclent  service  to  all  the  peo- 
ple and  provide  more  of  genuine  welfare 
than  Is  actually  supplied  by  t,he  doctrinaire 
and  now  rather  tired  disciples  of  the  welfare 
state.     And  It  is  deeds  which  count. 


Oppositioa  to  ITO  Piles  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

o»  wiacoifsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, opposition  to  the  chart,er  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organ:.zation  is  in- 
creasing. Tlie  bill  now  btfore  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  should  be  killed 
in  committee.  I  include  Jis  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  that,  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  today: 

Those  "Yes,  Btrr  IIots" 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United 
States  councU  of  th«  Interna  :ional  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  added  its  name  to  the 
lengthening  list  of  opponenUi  of  ratification 
of  the  ITO  Charter.  Consequently  It  is  now 
numbered  among  those  "yea.  but  boys" 
wliom  President  Truman  denounces  as  eco- 
nomic Isolationists.  ECA  Administrator 
Hoffman  Is  one  of  the  group's  most  promi- 
nent trustees,  and  he  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  Is  alllwl  with  a  short- 
sighted, selfish  group  that  wotUd  cut  down 
international  trade,  force  down  living  stand- 
ards of  other  free  peoples  and  ours,  too,  and 
let  the  Commimists  take  ovei-.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Truman  will  be  sxirprlsed,  too,  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  Is  a  very  luke^*arm  supporter 
of  the  charter.  Although  he  dissented  from 
the  executive  committee  position.  Mr.  HofT- 
man  admitted  that  he  was  concerned  about 
various  provisions  of  the  charier  and  realized 
that  there  wcra  "v«7  faUd  otjectiona"  to  It. 


As  the  council  committee  points  out,  many 
political  changes  have  occurred  affecting 
countries  that  participated  In  the  drafting 
of  the  charter,  making  it  obsolete  and  unsat- 
isfactory as  the  basis  for  an  international 
trade  organization.  It  considers  the  charter 
dangerous,  because  it  gives  priority  to  cen- 
tralized governmental  planning  of  foreign 
trade,  leaves  the  way  open  for  diacriinlna- 
tory  trade  practices,  and  in  effect  commits  all 
ITO  members  to  state  planning  for  full  em- 
plo3rment.  Another  strong  argument  ad- 
vanced against  ratification  is  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  other  nations  may  dis- 
criminate against  this  country  while  It  Is  ex- 
tending most  favored  nation  treatment  to  all 
ITO  members.  Adherence  to  the  provislona 
of  the  charter  would  also  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  follow  inde- 
pendent policies  to  encourage  mtiltllateral 
trading. 

We  agree  with  the  council's  view  that  the 
ITO  charter  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  tha 
present  or  the  immediate  future.  Further- 
more, the  hands  of  the  administration  are 
full  trying  to  create  conditions  at  home  fa- 
vorable to  trade  expansion  and  to  enoouraga 
other  countries  to  abandon  restrictive  trade 
policies.  Until  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  eliminating  Import  controls  and  obstruc- 
tive exchange  regulations,  an  international 
trade  organization  wotQd  be  comparatively 
Impotent.  The  chances  Tar  establishment  of 
a  strong  and  permanent  organization  of  this 
kind  will  be  much  better  If  we  delay  action 
until  the  WOTld's  trading  nations  are  eco- 
nomically stronger  and  politically  more  sa- 
cure. 

As  an  alternative  to  ratification  ot  tha 
charter,  the  council  members  suggest  that 
the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing a  commission  on  commercial  pol- 
icy under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  that  would  be  a  meet- 
ing place  for  debating  important  lasuea 
"without  incurring  the  liability  of  the  exist- 
ing charter."  It  is  a  propoeal  well  woaUi 
consideration. 


No  Room  for  ConproaiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRTSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr.    BRYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 

leave    to   extend    my   remark   in   the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11, 

1950: 

No  Room  roa  CoMpaoiaaB 

Ever  since  the  First  World  War  the  Nation's 
railroads  have  been  fighting  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  against  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
petition from  newer  types  of  transportation — 
the  passenger  car,  the  motortruck,  the  air- 
plane, and  the  pipelines.  This  has  placed  a 
high  premium  on  the  achievement  of  In- 
creased operating  efficiency.  In  recent  years 
the  carriers  have  found  that  one  of  the  moat 
effective  instruments  for  this  purpose  was  the 
introduction  of  Diesel -electric  locomotives. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  roads,  the 
shift  to  Diesels  has  Just  about  meant  the 
difference  between  earning  a  slight  profit  and 
operating  In  the  red. 

Since  the  movement  toward  Dlesellzatlon 
became  general,  however,  two  railroad  broth- 
erhoods— ^the  firemen  and  the  engineers — 
wboae  Jurisdictional  rivalry  is  only  slightly 
lees  intense  than  that  of  a  blood  feud,  hava 
vied  with  each  other  to  hijack  the  railroada. 
as  it  were,  and  appropriate  for  themselvaa 
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th«  economic  benefits  represented  by 
this  cost'.y  Investmer.:  pr-gran:  \Vi:en  Diesel 
power  was  first  Introduced  on  the  Burllnsrton 
■^•stem  In  1934  the  locomotives  were  success- 
fully and  safely  operated  with  one  man  in 
the  csb.  an  engineer.  Shortly  Uiercaiter, 
however,  the  Buriingion  was  compelled  uuoer 
threat  of  a  strke  to  add  a  fireman  to  Its  crew. 
And  now  lor  nearly  a  decade  the  two  uniuas 
have  been  tryine  to  push  still  further  this 
.  -pacitlng"  of  the  eniine  cews.  the  one  d»- 
mandm^  a  second  engineer,  the  other  Insist- 
ing on  an  additional  Hremf.n. 

In  1^3  a  Pre»ld«ntlal  fact-finding  board 
found  that  there  was  no  Justlflcatlon  what- 
soever for  adding  either  more  engineers  c«r 
more  flremftk.  In  other  words,  the  demands 
were  rejected  as  being  purely  featherbeddlrg. 
or  make-wtirk  propoaals.  Although  nothing 
had  changed  In  the  meanwhue  to  alter  the 
situation,  the  firemen  renewed  their  demand 
In  1947.  After  negotiation  and  mediation  had 
failed  President  Truman  named  another  fact- 
finding board  Like  its  predecessor,  this 
board.  In  a  ruling  handed  down  last  Septem- 
ber, declared  that  the  union  suggestion  was 
devoid  of  merit.  Although  a  Presidential 
fact-finding  Ixjird  Is  the  court  of  last  resort 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the  firemen  s 
union  app>ea!ed  over  the  board's  head  to  the 
White  House,  accompanying  the  appeal  with 
threats  ol  a  strike  In  defiance  of  the  labor  act 
and  the  Judicial  opinion  of  the  President  s 
own  appointive  board  Yesterday  the  fire- 
men put  those  threats  Into  action.  Their 
chieftain.  David  B  Rol)ertson.  pulled  18.C00 
members  of  the  brotherhood  off  four  of  the 
Nation's  key  railroad  systems  In  a  strike  which 
can  only  be  described  as  a  calculated  out- 
ran against  the  railroads,  the  Government 
and  the  American  public. 

Although  the  number  of  railway  firemen 
affected  In  this  walkout  Is  comparatively 
small.  It  <s  regarded  as  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  strike  produces  a  national 
emergency,  crippling  production  In  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  This  Is  a  walkout  which  was 
coldiy  embarked  upon,  not  In  an  effort  to 
remedy  some  Injustice,  real  or  otherwise,  but 
to  Impose  by  economic  terrorism  a  demand 
which  had  been  twice  adjudicated  by  the 
highest  railway  labor  tribunal  In  the  Nation 
and  twice  found  to  be  completely  without 
Justification  It  Is  a  strike  to  test  whether 
the  Interest  of  the  community  Is.  or  is  not, 
paramount  to  that  of  any  labor  group  which 
happens  to  find  Itself  In  a  position  to  exploit 
the  public  to  further  Its  ends,  however  de- 
monstrably unworthy  and  objectionable 
these  may  l>e.  And  It  should  net  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  such  a  test  there  can  be 
no  room  for  compromise. 


Aa  Urfeat  AmeBdmeot 


EX7ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanlmotis  consent  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  a  .splendid 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  II  Pro- 
grcsso  Italo- Americano  on  May  10.  1950. 

This  editorial  commends  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Walter  ! .  chairman  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  I  join  in  ex- 
pressing commendation  of  the  splendid 
work  of  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 


as  chairman  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  is  hiphly  jmponant  that  our  present 
Immigration  Act  should  immediately  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  par- 
ents of  children  now  residing  in  the 
United  Stales  be  accorded  the  same  pref- 
erential status  for  entry  to  this  country 
thut  children  living  overseas  now  have. 
Such  parents  should  be  entitled  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  non-quota  immi- 
grants. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Judic  arj-  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion m  the  House,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler!.  would  favorably  ?ct  upon 
such  a  sugs^ested  amendment  to  the  im- 
mig;ation  laws. 

I  Wish  also  to  commend  the  president 
and  editor  of  the  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano.  Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  for 
his  splendid  editorial  which  reads  as 
follows : 

An    UacEXT   Amendment 

For  some  time  we  have  been  urging  that 
our  Government  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative steps  to  permit  the  entry  Into  our 
country  of  a  number  of  immigrants  equiva- 
lent to  the  quotas  unused  during  the  war. 
We  always  fell  and  continue  to  feel  today 
that  In  advocating  this  measure  we  are 
asking  for  nothing  more  than  simple  Justice 
and  a  warm  human  approach  In  the  execu- 
tion of  our  law  as  It  Is  on  the  statute  books 
today.  In  short,  we  have  not  been  pleading 
for  a  fundamental  revision  but  for  a  funda- 
mental humanlzatlon  of  our  execution  of  the 
existing  law 

Here  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  response 
In  Congress  to  our  proposals  has  been  rather 
receptive.  We  did  not  look  forward  to  unani- 
mous acceptance  Of  course,  we  did  not 
expect  to  arouse  the  narrow-minded  or 
bigoted  We  realize  that  there  are  still 
some  Members  of  Congress  whose  social- 
economic  vision  is  yet  to  grow  out  of  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  district.  We 
understand  that  It  takes  time  to  grow  out 
of  the  narrow  limitations  of  local  community 
politics,  narrow  neighborhood  Interests  and 
approach  But.  fortunately  for  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  there  is  still  hops 
for  an  equitable  and  practicable  decision 
to  Ije  made  on  the  not  distant  future 
In  regard  to  our  appeal  In  Its  handling 
of  the  entire  question  of  Immigration,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  to  ije  commended 
and  congratulated  on  having  as  the  chair- 
man of  Its  special  subcommittee  the  cafmble, 
earnest,  and  far-sighted  legislator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Francis  E.  Walteb. 

IN    THE    SIGHT    DIaECTION 

Though  we  are  hopeful  for  the  future 
and  win  continue  to  work  untiringly  for 
the  admission  Into  our  country  of  a  number 
of  Immigrants  equivalent  to  the  numl)er  In 
the  Immigration  quota  unused  during  war- 
time, yet  we  realize  that  there  are  certain 
lesser  pha.ses  of  the  entire  present  Immigra- 
tion law  which  need  speedy  attention  and 
basic  revision.  We  approach  all  such  phases 
In  the  same  .spirit  as  we  approach  the  major 
l.viue  of  using  up  the  unused  immigration 
quotas  We  cannot  repeat  tcx)  often  that 
It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  Americas  best 
Interests  and  ideals  would  be  most  served 
vis-k-vis  Europe  if  we  were  to  use  up  the 
unused  quotas. 

In  the  same  sense  and  spirit  do  we  now 
propose  for  Immediate  enactment  the  fol- 
lowing provision  as  an  amendment  to  our 
present  Immigration  Act:  The  parents  of 
children  now  residing  In  the  United  States 
should  be  accorded  the  same  preferential 
status  for  entry  to  our  shores  thp.t  children 
living  oNerseas  now  have.     These  parents  ar« 


to  come  to  the  United  States  as  nonquota 
ImmSgrants.  Of  course,  as  will,  children 
coming  from  overseas,  those  bringing  their 
parents  will  have  to  asdume  full  responsi- 
billtv  for  their  support  so  that  Ui.?y  will  not 
become  a  public  charge. 

Arithmetically  speaking,  the  number  of 
parents  who  would  thus  be  enabl^-d  to  come 
to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  o.'  the  atxive 
amendment  to  our  present  Immi;  ration  Act 
may  not  l>e  large.  But  the  entire  question 
Is  far  mere  than  a  problem  of  numbers.  It 
Is  much  more  than  a  question  of  arithmetic 
which  confronts  us  here.  It  Is  a  human 
Issue  that  we  face.  We  must  meet  It  In  a 
humanitarian  manner.  No  matter  how  com- 
paratively few  may  be  the  numbt-r  thus  ad- 
mitted, or  how  little  the  misery  .htis  elimi- 
nated, our  country's  demonstration  of  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  and  humanltarlanlsm  In  ac- 
tion can  only  aid  greatly  the  enhancement  of 
America's  moral  prestige  abroad. 

WHX   HELP  AMERICA 

Moreover,  such  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent Immigration  Act  will  also  have  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  morale  of  our  citizenry 
directly  Involved  In  and  affected  by  the 
bringing  In  of  their  parents  now  abroad. 
There  can  never  be  too  many  humane  ways 
In  which  the  Government  can  and  should 
lift  the  morale  of  our  own  people.  A  little 
consideration  by  cur  Government  for  even  a 
limited  number  of  its  citizenry  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  raising  the  contentment  of  all 
the  people  In  our  land 

We  sincerely  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  heed  our  appeal  We  urgently  plead 
with  Congressman  Walter  to  loee  no  time  In 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Im- 
migration Act  to  provide  for  parents  the  same 
preferential  status  as  nonquota  immigrants 
that  children  now  have.  This  amendment 
Is  to  operate  In  all  other  respects  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  present  provision  covering 
children  does. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
prompt  favorable  action  on  our  proposal  will 
serve  as  a  timely,  positive  factor  for  Improv- 
ing the  attitude  and  deepening  the  friend- 
ship of  many  peoples  In  Europe  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  Government.  In  this  critical 
hour  when  our  Nation  Is  battling  against  the 
poisonous  propaganda  of  barbarous  and  des- 
potic communism,  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  will  not  only  increase  the  number 
of  our  friends  and  augment  the  already  ex- 
isting friendship  for  America  but  will  at  the 
same  time  also  strike  a  hard  and  telling  blow 
at  the  Communist  slanderers  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Sapreme  Court  of  Great  State  of 
California  Hat  One  Hundredth  Birth- 
day 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

LT 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  c.\i.iFi  r.NH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  my  native  State  of 
California  had  its  one-hundredth  birth- 
day this  March  1950. 

So  many  Members  of  this  great  Con- 
gress are  members  of  the  bar  of  their 
respective  States,  I  know  they  will  be 
interested  in  this  fact. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  members 
of  the  bar  who  actively  practice  l)efore 
our  highest  courts  learn  to  cherish  and 
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respect  the  great  learning — and  also  the 
common  sense — of  our  highest  jurists. 

Being  myself  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Bar,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  most  interesting  article 
alx3ut  the  California  Supreme  Court  and 
its  first  three  chief  justices,  which  was 
printed  in  the  California  Centennials, 
the  official  news  letter  of  the  California 
Centennial  Commission.  History  records 
California  as  the  thirty-fifth  State  and 
that  President  Fillmore  did.  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850.  sign  the  measure  admitting 
this  sturdy  infant  to  the  Union.  How- 
ever, not  until  a  month  later,  when  the 
steamship  Oregon  docked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, did  the  Californians  know  that 
they  had  been  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  month  previous. 

How  long  will  It  take  the  residents  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  know  the  news  if 
they  are  admitted  to  Statehood? 

TTie  article  Is  as  follows: 

C&UFoaNU  8  SoPKBMs  CouxT  Is  100  Ykais  Old 
Maich  IddO 

A  lawyer,  dtlng  authorities,  would  refer  to 
It  as  Smith  et  al.  ▼.  People  (1  Cal.  1). 

However,  no  new  or  hitherto  undefined 
principle  of  law  was  established  In  this  case, 
■o  it  is  referred  to  infrequently.  If  at  all.  Ac- 
tinlly.  only  the  historian  Is  even  mUdly  In- 
terested In  this,  the  first  decision  of  the  Orst 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  For  the  law 
set  forth  concerned  a  right  that  goes  back 
to  Magna  Carta — the  right  of  hatieae  ccspus. 

Ehren  so,  that  right  was  applied  somewhat 
In  reverse.  Appellants  Smith,  et  al..  were 
not  exactly  Injured  parties.  They  had  en- 
gaged in  a  bit  of  Indian  slaying  and  tepee 
burning  In  the  Napp*  Valley.  But,  circum- 
stances being  as  they  were,  the  sheriff  of  the 
district  of  Sonoma  was  directed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  to  admit  the  de- 
fendants to  ball,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
CO  Jail  or  prison  in  which  the  prisoners  can 
be  kept  with  security. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California,  together 
with  nine  district  courts  of  first  L?»tance.  was 
provided  for  in  the  constitutional  convention 
at  Monterey  In  the  autumn  of  1849. 

The  three  Justices  of  the  first  supreme 
court  were  named  by  the  first  le^ialattn-e, 
meeting  In  San  Jose  December  15.  1M9. 

By  March  of  1850  the  supreme  court  was 
holding  Its  first  session  in  San  Francisco — 
and  Smith  et  al.  v.  People  was  the  first  case 
heard  and  ruled  upon. 

S.  Clinton  Hastings  was  the  first  chief  Jtis- 
tlce.  Henry  A  Lyons  and  Nathaniel  Bennett, 
the  first  associate  Justices. 

In  his  preface  to  Toltime  1  of  the  Oallfomla 
Reports.  Mr.  Justice  Bennett  points  out  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  first  Justices  of 
the  supreme  court  labored  In  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  legal  prece- 
dent In  California.    Say  Justice  Bennett: 

■'Ail  the  other  State  of  our  confederacy 
had.  previously  to  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  an  established  government,  on  which 
their  State  organisations  were  t>ased.  The 
people  of  California,  however,  were  driven 
by  extreme  necessity,  growing  out  of  the 
political  and  legal  chaos  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  to  U.e  formation  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment.  A  large  amount  of  labor,  conse- 
quent upon  the  unorganized  state  of  society, 
was  necessarUy  Imposed  upon  the  tribtinal 
of  last  resort — the  lat>or  of  searching  for  au- 
thorities In  an  imfamillar  language,  and  an 
unfamiliar  system  of  Jurisprudence;  of  ascer- 
taining the  law  as  laid  down  In  the  codes 
of  Spain.  In  the  royal  and  vice  royal  o-dl- 
nances  and  decrees,  in  the  laws  of  the  im- 
perial congress  of  Mexico,  in  the  acts  of  the 
republican  Congress,  in  Presidential  regtila- 
tlons.  In  decrees  of  dictators,  and  acts  at  pro- 
consular governors. 


"Many  ordinances  and  decrees,  daimwl  to 
have  the  force  of  law,  had  not  been  printed 
even  In  Mexico;  snd  they,  as  wen  as  all  other 
books  upon  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws,  could 
be  procured  only  with  great  difUculty  and  at 
great  expense,  and.  Indeed,  at  first  they  could 
not  be  procured  at  all.  In  addition  to  these 
causes  of  embarrassment,  great  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  the  force,  as  a  rule  of 
decision,  which  the  laws  of  ^aln  and  aC 
Mexico,  never  but  partially  enforced  in  the 
remote  province  of  California,  should  have, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  construction  of  contracts 
made  lietween  American  citizens  who  had  set- 
tled in  California  in  such  numbers  as  greatly 
to  exceed  the  native  population." 

Mr.  Justice  Bennett's  labors  did  not  oesae 
with  this  task  of  running  down  the  author- 
ities. During  his  term  on  the  supreme  liench 
he  was  high  man  in  production  of  opinions, 
turning  out  almost  twice  as  many  ss  the 
other  two  justices  combined. 

Serranus  Clinton  Hastings  was  bom  In' Jef- 
ferson County,  N.  T.,  November  21.  1814.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
In  1836,  removing  Immediately  to  Muscatine. 
Iowa,  then  a  port  of  the  Terrttcoy  erf  Wis- 
consin. He  was  one  of  the  two  first  Members 
of  Congress  from  Iowa  and  served  a  year  ss 
chief  Justice  of  that  State. 

He  came  overland  to  California,  arriving 
In  August  1849.  He  served  as  chairman  <rf  a 
mass  meeting  In  Sacramento  to  consider  s 
State  constitution  In  1849.  was  elected  almost 
unanimously  by  the  first  legislature  to  serve 
as  chief  Justice.  At  the  close  of  that  term  he 
was  elected  attorney  general  of  Californis. 

In  1878  Hastings  gave  tlOCOOO  to  estataliah 
Hastings  College  of  Law  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  became  first  dean 
of  the  college.  He  died  a  millionaire  In  San 
Francisco.  September  18,  1893. 

Henry  Augustus  Lyons  was  loom  in  PhUa- 
delphla  in  1810.  He  came  to  California  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1849,  set- 
tling in  or  near  Sonora.  An  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  State  Senatca:  from  the  San 
JoaqiUn  district,  he  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  post  of  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  wrote  only  a  few  opinions  dtiring 
his  term  of  office.  It  was  said  that  be  spent 
most  of  his  time  furthering  private  business 
Interests. 

Nathaniel  Bennett  was  regarded  by  the 
legal  profession  as  the  strong  man  of  the 
court.  Born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y..  June  27.  1815, 
he  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  and 
later  In  New  York.  He  came  to  California 
arouixi  the  Horn,  arriving  in  San  Frandsoo 
In  June  of  1840. 

He  mined  in  Tudimine  for  some  months, 
with  fair  success,  then  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  Join  him  In  the  practice  of  law  In 
San  Francisco. 

Elected  to  the  first  legislature,  he  served 
on  the  Judiciary  committee,  resigning  when 
elected  to  the  supreme  court.  He  worked 
closely  with  the  legislature  the  winter  of 
1849-50  for  the  adoption  of  the  common 
law  as  the  basis  of  California  Jurisprudence. 

Justice  Bennett  died  in  San  Francisco  on 
AprU  20.  1888. 


TnuMi  aaJ  Hm  Hoerer  Pn>p«sab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEFRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  tba 


Peoria  Journal  at  Saturday,  May  IS, 
1950: 

TaviiAir  am  trb  Hbont: 


President  Truman  has  msde  a  grest  sliow 
of  endesvortng  to  reorganise  tbs  executive 
departments  of  the  Oovemment  to  pnnnote 
greater  efllclency  and  economy  alotig  th* 
lines  suggested  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  however,  that 
a  considerable  ntmiber  of  the  reorganization 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Truman  Ignore,  rather 
than  follow,  the  rmfrimwn»nitmtinnm  presented 
by  the  Hoover  Comnuaskxi. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  plan  sabmltted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  this  week  for  r»- 
organisatioa  at  the  Reoonstruetkin  Finance 
Corporation  and  assignment  erf  some  of  its 
duties  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  Hoover  Commission  had  made  a  rae- 
ommendation  for  a  change  in  status  of  tlis 
RFC  but  proposed  its  taking  over  by  tlis 
Treasury  instead  of  liy  Oommercc.  Presl 
dent  Truman,  for  reasons  not  yet  made  dear, 
prefers  that  Commerce  assume  the  leiMllng 
duties  of  the  Corporation  which  has  served 
Its  purpose  and  is  now  apparently  to  be  dls« 
banded. 

A  similar  case  was  the  Presldmt's  unsne- 
cessfTil  dlort  to  abolish  the  oAoe  erf  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Belatkms 
Board  and  to  divide  its  present  powers  be- 
tween the  Board  ss  a  whole  and  Its  Chair- 
man. 

He   Included   that   rmnvwnmmn^Atinn    ««w«»g 

20  others,  many  of  which  foDowed  Hoover 
Commission  proposals,  which  he  sotmlttod 
to  Congress  on  Mardi  la.  The  MLRB  mat- 
ter was  inserted  almost  in  the  middle  at  ttM 

21  recommendations  ss  No.  12  and  the  g«a- 
eral  impression  was  given  out  that  It  was  la 
Une  with  the  Hoover  Oonuniaidam'S  findings. 

Such  was  not  the  case.  The  Clttaens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report  refused  to  take 
any  stand  on  plan  12  on  the  ground  that  it 
raised  a  question  of  national  policy  as  well 
ss  one  of  organization.  Ifr.  Hoover  reported 
that  the  specific  problem  c<  the  NLRB  gen- 
eral counsel  was  not  even  discussed  by  his 
Commission. 

Plan  12,  of  course,  was  an  atta^  on  tbm 
Taft-Harley  Act.  Balked  In  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  repeal  of  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Truman  sought  to  emasculate  It 
by  abolishing  the  ofllce  of  general  counart 
which  has  been  the  sole  agency  to  Insist  xxpaa 
application  of  many  of  the  principles  at  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  Pre^dent  tried  to 
achieve  his  goal  by  including  the  NLRB 
proposal  in  a  bunch  of  executive  ofllce  reor- 
ganization plans  that  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  Commission  headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  emtxxUed  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  Nation,  intruding  some  of  tha 
men  tipon  whom  Mr.  Truman  himself  relies 
for  advice  and  counsel.  If  their  advice  Is 
not  to  be  followed  there  ^ns  little  reason  for 
the  Commission  to  lae  created. 


Hob.  Fre<l  L  Crawford,  of  MichigaB, 
Praised  by  Midufaa  Papers  for  Halt- 
ing Spen<ltlirift  AriMoa  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or   CALOrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEMTATTVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  action  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CaAWFOBBl 
in  the  Public  LAuds  Committee,  whieb 
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put  the  brakes  on  the  Nation's  most  ex- 
pensive and  infeasible  project  in  central 
Arizona,  was  greeted  with  loud  and  de- 
served praise  m  the  Booth  newsp>ap<?r3 
of  Michigan.  The  artxle  appearing  on 
April  28.  1950.  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
is  as  follows: 

C»AV5Tcao"s    CoMMrtrnt    Action    Put* 
Halt  to  Watdi  Psojtcr 

(  By  William  F  Pyper  \ 

Washikctom — An  example  of  what  senior- 
ity and  parUamentary  kn^.w-^.ow  can  do  in 
the  House  of  Repre«€iita:jves  Krlday  had  far 
westerners  grotory 

Representative  Ci»*-r-vi»a  of  Mlfhlfan.  No. 
1  Republican  on  the  House  Public  Lands 
Commuiee.  showed  CalUornians  and  Ari- 
Bonians  how  ii  u  done.  The  result  is  the 
central  Anzona  project,  calling  for  billions 
In  taxpayers"  money  and  for  diversion  of 
Colorado  River  water  which  had  been  ear- 
marked for  California,  has  been  shelved,  at 
least    temporarily. 

CallXorniana  on  the  committee  who  had 
been  hoping  for  such  an  action  with  some 
mlselnnw  jubilantly  credited  Ce.^wtord  with 
having  killed  the  bill  for  this  session.  The 
next  sh'jw-down.  however   comes  June  15 

Pa.saed  by  the  Senate,  the  central  Arizona 
bill  has  been  Ijefore  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee for  more  than  a  year  Its  chief  spon- 
sor is  Representative  Murocck.  Democrat,  of 
Arizona.  No.  2  Democrat  on  the  committee 

The  Issue  Is  of  vast  Importance  to  the 
Southwest.  Southern  California  years  ago 
entered  Into  an  agreement  by  which  the  sup- 
ply from  the  Colorado  River  was  earmarked. 
Arizona  refused  to  participate,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  has  developed  its  project 
to  divert  some  of  the  water.  It  would  mean 
growing  communities  m  California  would  he 
without  sufficient  water  and  that  vast  devel- 
oped Irrigation  areas  would  dry  up. 

CkAwroao  had  been  expected  to  oppose  the 
Arizona  proposal,  but  his  postponement  res- 
olution came  as  a  surprise.  It  passed.  13 
to  10 

What  he  proposed  was  that  a  list  of  sUitls- 
tlcal  questions  t>e  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  P-ndmg  reply,  action  Is  de- 
ferred to  June  15  The  questions  are  t-;ch- 
nlcal.  and  there  remains  some  doubt  the 
Budget  Bureuu  can  come  up  with  the  ans"»er8 
In  4j  days.  But  every  question  u  one  which 
taxpayers  In  Michigan  should  like  to  have 
an.«wered  t>efore  co.ntrlbuting  to  the  project. 

The  surprise  move  evidently  hit  the  com- 
mittee between  the  eyes  California  sup- 
porters grasped  It  as  the  delaying  action  they 
needed  Arizona  backers  could  hardly  light 
a  move  to  get  the  facts. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  laclt 
the  facts."  Representative  CtAwroao  ex- 
plained later.  "Here  Is  a  highly  controver- 
sial subject  and  the  proponents  haven't  mada 
their  case  Representative  MiarocK  couldn't 
have  had  his  bill  rep<iried  under  the  clrcum- 
sunces.  and  If  It  had  reached  the  floor,  it 
couldn't   have  passed. 

"While  the  California  people  are  hailing 
this  action  as  a  victory,  I  think  I  convinced 
MvnDOCK  and  his  supporters  my  ret>olution 
gnes  their  bill  Its  only  chance." 


An  Indefeosible  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   KOtTH   CAtOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItESEN TATIVia 

Mondav.  May  IS.  1950 

Mr    BRYSON      Mr     Speaker,   under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  inchide  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
11.  1950; 

An  Indetsnsible  Striki 

The  strike  on  Ave  great  rallw.Ty  lines 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  2-week  special  truca 
and  after  exh.iustlon  of  all  the  processes  of 
delay  and  mediation  provided  by  the  Railway 
Latwr  Act.  It  Is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  position  of  the  railway  union,  that  ne- 
gotiations have  thus  far  been  futile.  For 
the  union  is  concerned,  not  with  hours,  net 
with  wages  or  working  conditions,  but  with 
a  simple  measure  of  featherbeddlng.  Twice 
imtjartial  fact-finding  boards  have  denied  the 
need  for  a  second  fireman  on  Diesel  loco- 
motives; but  the  union  continues  unre- 
mittingly to  demand  this  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  addition  to  the  crew.  What  neither 
safety  nor  convenience  requires,  and  what 
sound  of)erating  procedure  emphatically  re- 
jects, the  union  Insists  upon,  even  at  the 
cost  of  disrupting  a  large  part  of  the  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

The  conversion  to  Diesel  locDmotlves  has 
l)een  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  Amer- 
ican railroading.  The  pressing  need  of  im- 
proving service  and  lowering  fares  and 
freight  rates,  to  meet  competition  from  other 
forms  of  transportation,  has  found  the  prom- 
ise of  a  real  answer  In  the  development  of 
the  Diesel  engine.  Private  capital  has  sup- 
plied the  necessary  Investment;  the  Govern- 
m?nt  has  encouraged  the  conversion.  It 
would  be  an  economic  tragedy  If  the  gains 
thus  envisaged  were  to  be  cast  away  by  union 
short-siijhtednefs.  Technological  unemploy- 
ment is  resisted  by  labor  with  an  ardor  for 
which  the  public  may  frequently  h.ive  sym- 
pathy; but  where  this  resistance  takes  the 
form  of  featherbeddlng  as  crude  as  in  the 
present  instance,  and  where  the  gains  of 
technological  progress  are  so  direct  for  indus- 
try— and  in  the  comparatively  short  run  for 
lat)or  also — mere  obstruction  can  seem  a  fatal 
policy.  It  U  especially  so  in  an  area  of  labor 
whert  responsible  unionism  has  long  been 
the  tradition,  and  where  a  widespread  stop- 
page places  such  burdens  on  the  public. 

The  present  strike  is  indefensible.  If  the 
union  has  got  itself  into  a  position  where 
negotiation  is  no  longer  fruitful,  and  where 
only  retreat  Is  possible,  then  for  ita  own  sake 
It  will  have  to  retreat. 


Editor  Has  Indigestion — Hope  It  Is 
Contagious,  by  November  Becomes 
Epidemic 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  .^lKHX.^.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1950 

Mr  HOhTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lon«.  long  aiio,  some  here  in 
Washington— It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  numb<'r — could  not  stomach 
New  Deal  political  maneuverint;  which  in 
those  days,  according  to  Democratic 
committees.  u.sed  money  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  to  pur- 
chase political  support. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  protested 
vigorously  and  continuously,  all  we  got 
was  a  handful  of  mud  from  Now  Deal 
and  pink  publications  and  commenta- 
tors. 

But  the  tide  has  turned  and  some 
courageous  editors  are  not  only  seeing 


clearly  but  writing  frankly.  An  example 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  May  9.  which  reads  as  follows: 
OMrrrro   From   the   "NoNPOLmcAL'   Tour — 

Mr  Truman  Steers  Clear  or  the  Missotmi 

"Heat 

The  leader  cf  the  Democratic  Party  is  now 
making  a  nonpolltlcal  tour  of  16  States  in  an 
effort  to  elect  a  Fair  Deal  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Accompanying  him  are  60  or  more  persons. 
The  cost  of  this  9-day  political  junket  should 
be  t)orne  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

But  Truman,  with  studied  dishonesty  and 
dellljerate  untruth,  has  sworn  that  his  trip 
is  nonpolltlcal. 

Therefore,  by  this  cheap  trick  he  makes 
the  taxpayers  finance  his  circus. 

Starting  wltli  a  bald  falsehood,  can  what 
he  says  be  considered  truthful?  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  ancient  common  law,  "Falsua  In 
uno.  falsus  in  omnibus."  which  still  stands 
in  the  law  books  of  the  United  States:  False 
in  one  thing,  fal.se  In  all. 

Among  the  32  States  which  Mr.  Truman 
will  not  visit  is  Missouri. 

The  reason  why  he  will  not  visit  it  has 
been  in  the  news  for  weelts. 

The  ghosts  of  Charles  Binagglo  and  Charles 
Gargotta  might  rise  from  their  graves  in 
Kansas  City  and  ask  why  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  not  permitted  the  FBI  to 
cle.ir  up  the  stinking  mess  that  led  to  their 
political  murder. 

Gargotta  and  Binagglo.  two  criminal-po- 
litical racketeers,  *ere  shot  to  death  In  the 
First  District  Democratic  Club  in  Kansas 
City  on  April  5    1950. 

They  had  tangled  with  the  Pendergast  mob 
of  whlcli  Mr.  Truman  is  proud  to  be  a  dues- 
paying  memi^er. 

The  St.  Lcuis  Post-Dispatch  points  out 
neither  President  Truman  nor  his  Attorney 
General  has  ordered  a  Federal  investigation 
of  the  Binagglo-Gargotta  minders 

The  Justice  Department  said,  at  f\rst.  that 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  had  no  Jursldlctlon. 

Yet  a  Federal  grand  Jury  had  subpenaed 
lx>th  men  and  intended  to  indict  them. 

The  Post -Dispatch,  a  democratic  newt- 
paper,  continues  Its  editorial  indictment: 

"Now  the  Department  refuses  to  order  an 
FBI  Inquiry,  for  lack  of  concrete  evidence 
that  the  killings  were  connected  with  the 
testimony  of  the  murdered  men.  Does  the 
Department  expect  the  killers  to  step  forth 
uninvited,  or  does  It  intend  to  exruse  itself 
for  lack  of  evidence  which  it  will  not  even 
permit  the  FBI  to  look  for? 

•'Federal  Justice  was  obstructed.  Federal 
wltne-sses  were  shot  down.  Will  the  Truman 
administration  let  the  underworld  get  away 
with   bloody   defiance  ol    the  Government?" 

The  Truman  administration,  wlh  its  alli- 
ance with  notorious  criminals,  has  made  pos- 
sible the  escape  of  the  gangsters  who  blasted 
the  county  vaults  to  steal  and  destroy  the 
evidence  of  vote  frauds  perpetrated  to  de- 
feat Congressman  Slaughter,  whose  purge 
had  been  personally  ordered  by  Mr    Truman. 

That  theft  of  evidence  occurnd  on  the 
night  of  May  27  28,  1947.  The  statute  of 
limitations  will  make  prosecution  on  the 
charges  involved  Impossible  after  the  night 
of  May  27  28.  1950. 

The  Truman  administration  has  had  3 
years  lacking  a  few  days  to  clear  up  this  case 
and  bring  the  criminals  to  justic.v 

Juiit  18  more  days  for  the  gangs^ters  to  go 
free  on  a  technicality. 

Yet  11  has  done  nothing  and  will  do  noth- 
ing while  there  is  still  time 

V/hether  that  administration  will  do  any- 
thing to  dl-scover  and  punish  tlie  Binagglo- 
Gargotta  killers  Is  in  the  light  of  tbU  record 
a  purely  rhetorical  question. 

The  unswer  Is    It  won't. 

It  doesn't  dure. 
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Any  doubt  on  this  score  is  resolved  by 
the  way  the  administration  has  rigged  the 
Senate  investigation  of  crime  lyndicates 
and  their  political  contacts. 

A  real  investigation  of  this  underworld 
network  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commltte* 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Estes  Ketauvib,  an 
earnest  young  Tennessee  Democrat  who 
takes  his  responsibilities  seriously. 

The  administration  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  this  nonpolltlcal  suggestion. 
Senators  Ferguson,  of-'^lchigan,  and  Don- 
NELL,  of  Missouri,  two  Republicans  skilled 
In  Just  such  prying  into  the  underworld  of 
crime  and  politics,  are  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  They  might  ask  questions. 
They  might  insist  upon  scraping  the  Ixjttom 
of  the  cesspool  for  evidence. 

Administration  leaders  avoided  any  such 
unpleasant  possibUities  by  propoeing  a  spe- 
cial, flve-man  committee  to  be  named  by 
Vice  President  Barklet  for  the  sole  purpoae 
of  keeping  Ferguson  and  Donnelx  out  of 
the  inquiry.  This  ruse  won  only  by  the  Tot« 
Barklet  cast  to  break  a  tie. 

Senator  Kefauver  will  be  chairman.  The 
two  Republicans  will  be  the  innocuous  Wnxr 
from  Wisconsin  and  Tobet  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Democrats  are  O'Conor  from 
Maryland  and  Hu>fT  from  Wyoming  who  are 
expected  to  do  as  they  are  told. 

The  real  Investigation  of  the  rising  reign 
of  criminal  terror  in  the  United  States  has 
been  succesfully  blocked. 

What  else  can  be  expected,  when  the  head 
of  that  administration  has  prevented  the  1946 
vote  frauds  in  Kansas  City  from  l)eing  cleared 
up  in  3  years? 

When  he  declares,  with  a  poker  face,  that 
his  current  vote-seeking  Jaunt  is  nonpolltlcal 
In  order  to  defraud  the  taxpayers  of  Its  cost? 

At  Lincoln,  Nebr..  yesterday.  Mr.  Truman 
opened  his  very  first  nonpolltlcal  speech  with 
the  cliche  that  "if  we  are  to  win  through  to 
peace,  we  must  maintain  a  healthy  and  strong 
economy  " 

A  healthy  and  strong  economy  cannot  b« 
maintained  on  a  fotindation  of  moral  rot- 
tenness. 

Tes.  there's  an  excellent  and  obvious  rea- 
son why  Harry  S.  Truman  Is  not  revisiting 
Missouri  at  this  time. 

Three  paragraphs  from  Iffy,  the  Dope- 
ster,  in  the  same  paper,  comment  in  this 
way: 

A  Republican  has  been  elected  to  Congresa 

from  Texas  so  I  guess  it  is  all  right  to  believe 
In  them  flying  saucers  and  other  strange 
things  that  are  being  reported. 

When  Harold  Stassen  said  that  Harry  Tru- 
man WHS  the  worst  President  we  ever  had  he 
must  have  meant  the  only  one  in  our  his- 
tory who  has  deliberately  protected  well- 
known  criminals.     That  makes  him  unique. 

Kansas  City  is  getting  ready  to  celebrate 
Its  centennial.  Will  all  visitors  be  asked  to 
check  their  sawed -off  shotguns? 

Personally,  I  have  some  ideas  about 
the  way  Mr.  Truman's  outfit  has  pro- 
tected some  racketeering  labor  leaders 
and  gangsters,  for  I  recall  very  distinctly 
the  hearings  I  held  in  connection  with 
the  release  of  the  notorious  Capone 
parolees,  who.  through  extortion,  took 
something  around  a  million  dollars  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  union. 

Some  of  those  gangster  parolees  are 
still  at  liberty,  thi^jugh  the  grace  of  Mr. 
Truman's  administration. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
foregoing  editorials  will  some  day  get 
around  to  support  those  who  desire 
legislation — and  its  enforcement — which 
will  protect  not  only  the  public  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  unions. 

While  there  is  life,  there  is  alwajrs 
hope. 


Calif  eraia :  A  State  Fall  of  Yooaf  er  Folks, 
Too — Oldsters  Percentaf  e  Decreasiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALnORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a 
factual  statement  from  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  newspaper  of  recent 
date  which  will  bring  you  and  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  of  Representatives 
the  down-to-date  fact,  which  is,  that 
my  native  State  of  California  is  being 
occupied  by  a  healthy,  vigorous,  youth- 
ful population — from  other  States,  too. 

But,  then  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

CaLITORNTANS    TotTNGHS 

Although  commonly  believed,  the  notion 
that  California  Is  a  State  lUled  with  old  peo- 
ple is  highly  Inaccurate,  according  to  figures 
Just  released  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
And  it  is  more  Inaccurate  now  tlian  it  was  in 
1940. 

Most  of  the  States  showed  a  gain  in  the 
proportion  of  their  population  over  age  S5 
during  that  8-year  period.  California  reg- 
istered a  decrease,  so  it  now  ranks  twenty- 
second  among  all  the  States  in  that  compari- 
son.   In  1940  it  was  eleventh. 

The  explanation  is  not  that  California  Is 
falling  to  attract  oldsters.  It  Is  that  the  vast 
numbers  of  newcomers  during  the  war  and 
postwar  years  were  workers.  They  made  pos- 
sible the  Industrialization  of  the  metropoli- 
tan centers.  Their  decision  to  stay  here  after 
the  war  made  California  one  of  only  Ave 
States  to  show  a  proportionate  decrease  In 
the  elderly  group. 

Disregarding  the  percentages,  however, 
California  is  still  well  favored  by  those  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  retirement.  In  1940 
It  had  558,755  persons  In  that  category.  At 
the  end  of  194a  the  number  was  790,239.  Tha 
California  total,  again  Irrespective  of  per- 
centages. Is  topped  only  by  New  York,  with 
1,173,534,  and  Pennsylvania's  813,718. 

In  1900  only  4.1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  was  65  or  older.  In  1940  the  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  6.8  percent,  and  in  1948 
to  7.5  percent.  This  remarkable  gain  in  the 
number  and  percentage  of  elderly  people  in 
the  last  half  century  may  t)e  attribut«d  to 
advances  in  medical  science  and,  generally,  to 
higher  standards  of  Uvlng. 

It  has  also  Introduced  new  problems  of 
economics.  The  latest  survey  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  showed  that  39  percent  of  ttila 
age  group  depended  on  public  and  private  as- 
sistance, 34  percent  worked  or  had  a  business, 
18  percent  depended  on  pensions,  and  9  per- 
cent got  along  on  income  from  Investments. 


Theories  of  the  Amerasia  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H,  VELDE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Star,  Wednesday.  May 
10.  1960: 


THXoaas  or  thx  Aanausu  Casi 

Krenta  In  Washington,  day  by  day.  Indi- 
cate that  the  secrecy  of  the  Amerasia  case  Is 
going  to  be  broken.  We  are  not  relying  en- 
tirely upon  Senator  Ttding's  promise  that 
his  sutxxtmmittee  would  Investigate  the 
mystery  The  Interest  In  this  5-year-old 
State  Department  secret  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  public  will  not  be  denied 
some  kind  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  goesip  about  the  Amerasia  mystery 
has  reached  the  point  where  people  are 
speculating  on  why  the  State  Department 
hushed  the  scandal  back  in  1945. 

Joseph  C.  Harsch.  chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  Washington  news  bureau, 
published  three  interesting  theories  recently. 

The  scandal  may  have  been  soft-pedaled, 
he  says,  to  keep  the  Russians  from  learning 
at  tlie  time  that  their  spy  ring  had  been 
broken  and  its  members  were  known  to  our 
Intelligence  agents. 

Another  theory  is  that  It  may  have  been 
considered  impolitic  in  1945  to  have  a  Rtis- 
slan  spy  story  breaking  in  Washington  when 
ofllcial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
friendly. 

"Also,"  adds  Mr.  Harsch,  "It  might  hav« 
been  something  more  sinister." 

His  readers  are  permitted  to  guess  what 
be  means  by  "something  more  sinister." 
Were  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  were  arrested  In  tha 
Amerasia  case  protected  by  Communists  In 
high  positions  In  the  Government?  Or  did 
the  Administration  fear  the  political  con- 
sequences of  their  exposure?  Bther  ex- 
planation could  come  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  "something  more  sinister." 

The  first  theory  would  not  explain  the 
Admins tratlon's  present  reluctance  to  ex- 
plain the  mj-stery.  The  Commvmlsts  have 
had  several  American  spy  nets  broken.  Why 
not  one  more? 

Neither  does  the  second  theory  explain 
why  a  congressional  Investigation  is  now 
necessary  to  dig  out  the  facts.  Revelation  of 
all  the  facts  In  the  Amerasia  case  would  not 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  hostile  than  It 
now  Is. 

It  seems,  by  the  process  of  elimination 
that  the  "something  more  sinister"  theory 
Is  the  most  plausible  of  the  three  advanced 
by  Mr.  Harsch. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  key  to 
much  of  the  mystery  of  Communist  opera- 
tions within  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton is  the  Amerasia  case.  And  we  think  It 
should  l>e  fully  explamed.  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be. 


Security  First,  Economy  Second — Sccre> 
tary  of  Defense  Lotus  A.  Jokasoa  Makes 
Supplementary  Report  on  Defense 
Spentfinc:  ''We  Mnst  Be  Strong 
EnoQ^  to  Deter  Attack,  Capable 
Enoufk  to  Defend  Oars?ives  Afainst 
Attack,  and  Powerful  Enoufk  Ulti- 
mately to  Defeat  (Any)  Aggressor" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1950 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  greater  need  in  the  United 
States  today  than  economy  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Govemmeat;  and 
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nowhere  In  the  Oovemin?nt  is  true  econ- 
«ny  more  necessary  than  m  the  Military 
Establishment 

Money  spent  on  defense  brings  us  no 
return  except  in  security,  and  tax  dollars 
appropriated  for  defense  must  be  so 
spent  m  a  way  that  tin  be  justified  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  maximum 
defense  must  be  bought  with  even.-  dollar 
spent.  Defense  is  a  business  which  must 
be  operated  with  scun  1  business  methods. 

A  few  weeks  aso  the  Secretar>-  of  De- 
fense published  a  report  on  6  months  of 
operations  in  1949 — spocif.cally.  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1950  ncv  drawmij  to 
a  close  Only  this  week  he  has  made  a 
supplementary  report  in  the  form  of  an 
address  before  the  1553  convention  of 
Klwanis  International  at  Miami.  Fla. 
In  v:ew  of  the  appropriations  now  under 
consideration  by  Coiiirress.  and  matters 
of  the  gravest  import  with  which  we  are 
faced  on  the  international  scene.  Secre- 
tary Johnsons  report  is  timely,  informa- 
tive, and  encouraRing. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Johnsons 
tenure  of  ofSre  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
he  made  notable  strides  in  making  unifi- 
cation, which  was  the  intent  of  the  Na- 
tional Secunty  Act  of  1947.  a  living 
thing.  Often,  in  achieving  unification. 
his  more  apparent  success  was  in  elimi- 
nating duplication.  But  all  along,  by 
taking  corrective  actions  to  eliminate 
rivalries,  waste,  and  ineCiciency.  as  well, 
In  each  of  the  three  services  he  was 
achieving  real  unification  of  effort,  effec- 
tiveness of  operations,  and  true  econ- 
omy of  result.  He  states  of  the  three 
services : 

Kow  I  can  mj  without  any  reservation 
that  with  their  loyal  fjpport  tremenrlous 
progress  haa  been  made.  Unification  has 
beccme  a  fact  The  combat  efficiency  of  all 
cf  our  forces  has  been  increased.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  already  have  been 
saved  We  are  a  team  and  we  are  working 
together  to  achieve  our  common  objective 
of  {>eace  through  strength. 

Secretary  Johnson,  however.  Is  not  a 
man  to  rest  on  past  achievements:  nor 
can  any  of  us.  in  these  critical  times. 
feel  that  any  Job  has  been  completed 
imtil  peace  has  been  made  more  secure. 
Secretary  Johnson  continues: 

I  am  tajtlng  this  occaalon  *  •  •  to  in- 
form the  American  people  and  to  serve  public 
notice  on  the  services  themselves,  that  the 
achievements  of  the  past  are  but  a  stimulus 
for  more  Intense  action,  and  that  we  wlU 
not  be  satished  until  we  can  stand  up 
before  the  American  people,  the  stockhold- 
ers  of  cur  national  defense  enterprise,  and 
■ay  to  them  wttncut  any  equivocation: 
"You  are  now  getting  the  fullest  poMlble 
defense  out  of  every  defense  dollar  you  have 
entrusted  to  us." 

Henceforth,  therefore,  we  can  expect 
even  greater  economy  from  Mr.  John- 
son's administration  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  because  even  greater  econ- 
omy Is  hi.s  announced  goal.  The  empha- 
sis will  not  be  on  the  elimination  of  in- 
efflciency  .so  much  as  on  mort-  productive 
tise  of  the  defense  dollar.  By  improved 
management  techniques,  money  saved 
from  administration  will  be  applied  to 
operations.  In  his  address  to  the  Ki- 
wanis  convention.  Secretary  Johnson 
cited  among  other  examples  the  effect 
of  one  economy  alone.  By  combining 
the   service   print   shops   of    the   three 


armed  services,  and  placing  that  one 
print  shop  on  a  buMness  basis,  $118,000 
has  already  been  saved,  and  that  $118.- 
000  will  buy  the  ga.soline  and  oil  for  more 
than  1.300  flying  hours  of  flyms  by  a 
B-29  superfortress,  the  type  of  plane 
that  dropped  the  atomic  bombs  on 
Japan. 

Perhaps  the  achievements  of  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service,  especially  In 
conducting:  the  Berlin  airlift,  are  ix^st 
known  of  all  the  examples  of  unification 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  But  even 
in  this  organization  new  economies  can 
be  effected,  and  nonessential  facilities, 
routes,  and  flights  are  already  being 
eliminated.  Economy  and  experience 
will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  cf 
this  aspect  of  combined  military  defense 
operations.  Savings  in  fuel,  parts,  sup- 
plies, and  personnel  for  this  year  are  re- 
ported to  be  In  >xcess  of  $6,000,000;  but 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
organization of  MATS  will  increase  cur- 
rent readiness  for  D-day,  if  D-day  should 
come. 

Secretary  Johnson  reports  that  from 
savings  made  out  of  fat  and  not  out  of 
muscle,  we  have  been  able  to  allocate  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  an  addi- 
tional $24.0C0.000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  special  weapons,  without 
adding  a  dollar  to  the  budget;  Marine 
air  combat  squadrons  have  been  raised 
from  12  to  16;  combat  strength  of  the 
Army  has  been  increased  by  4.400;  and 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  other  vessels  have 
been  added  to  the  Navy. 

President  Truman's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement, on  September  23,  1949.  that 
an  atomic  explosion  had  taken  place  In 
Russia,  has  increased  our  awareness  of 
the  need  for  effective  defense,  and  has 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  defense 
budset.  Secretary  Johnson,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
has  within  the  last  15  days  asked  for 
5350.000,000  in  contract  authority  and 
in  cash,  above  the  budget  submitted  in 
January  for  fiscal  year  1951.  It  is  heart- 
enin?  to  know  that  this  money,  as  well 
as  all  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  are  being 
handled  by  a  Secretary  so  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  economy  and  of  his  ob- 
ligation, as  steward,  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

With  such  a  report  as  Secretary  John- 
son has  just  made  before  the  Kiwanis 
International  Convention,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  appropriating:  the 
requested  funds.  We  know  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  battlin'-j  con- 
tinuously against  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
unnecessary  overhead ;  and  we  know  that 
It  Is  striving  constantly  for  Increased 
combat  efficiency. 

Budget  making,  as  Secretary  Johnson 
reminds  us.  Is  a  continuous  process. 
Needs  and  plans  are  predicated  on  world 
conditions  and  anticipated  emergencies 
which  are  either  anticipated  or  actually 
arise.  Current  events  appraise  us  of  the 
need  for  additions  to  the  budget  in  the 
light  of  changing  conditions;  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  approve  of  the  additions 
as  they  understand  the  conditions  and 
have  confidence  that  the  administration 
handling  the  funds  will  eliminate  waste- 
full  practices  without  eliminating  one 
Jot  or  lota  from  our  total  defense. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the 
text  of  Secretary  Johnson's  supplemen- 
tary report  on  economies  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  address  by  Secretary  Johnson  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Business  or  Df.)i:nss 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  in  the  spirit 
of  Kiwanls.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
your  interpretation  of  the  combination  of 
Indian  words  that  are  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish, klwanis,  mean.  In  the  literal  transla- 
tion that  you  have  placed  upon  them,  "to 
make  oneself  known  by  his  deeds."  That 
is.  Indeed,  a  worthy  aim.  The  corollary 
inu3t  follow  that  Kiwanls  not  only  wants 
to  be  known  by  its  deeds,  but  hopes  to  be 
Judged  by  Us  works.  That  is  fair  enough. 
That  Is  a  solid  test  of  promise  and  perform- 
ance for  any  organization  that  looiis  to  the 
American  public  for  confidence  and  support. 
That  is  the  test  that  I  trust  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  apply  to  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  I  have 
the  honor,  privilege,  and  responsibility  to 
heart  at  this  crucial  time. 

When  I  took  over  my  duties  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  promised  the  American 
people  a  business  administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  pointed  out  that 
national  defense  was  the  business  of  free- 
dom; that  it  waa  the  most  important  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  American  life  today;  that 
it  was  a  biislne.«  that  touches  the  life  and 
pockctbook  of  every  citizen  and  had  to  be 
run  on  a  sound  business  basis.  I  called 
attention  to  the  rivalries,  duplications,  waste, 
and  Inefficiency  then  existing  among  the 
services,  and  expre.ssed  my  faith  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to 
forget  their  differences  and  to  make  unifica- 
tion work.  I  knew  that  every  one  of  them 
was  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  get  more  defense 
out  of  every  dollar  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
American  people,  and  I  counted  upon  their 
cooperation. 

Now  I  can  say  without  any  reservation 
that  with  their  loyal  8upp<jrt  tremendous 
prosrress  has  been  made.  Unification  has 
become  a  fact.  The  combat  efficiency  of  all 
of  our  forces  has  been  Increased.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  already  have  been  saved. 
We  are  a  team  and  we  are  working  together 
to  achieve  our  common  objective  of  peace 
through  strength. 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago  In  the  semiannual 
rejjort  for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1949.  I  gave  the  .American  people  a  detailed 
account  of  our  accomplishments  and  the 
extent  of  our  readiness.  The  newspapers 
gave  extensive  coverage  to  the  report,  which 
I  trust  most  of  you  have  read  I  shall  there- 
fore not  repeat  any  part  of  the  report  at  this 
time  nor  call  attention  to  the  specific  econo- 
mies we  already  have  effected.  I  am  taking 
this  occasion,  however,  to  Inform  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  serve  public  notice  on  the 
eervlces  themselves,  that  the  achievements 
of  the  past  are  but  a  stimulus  for  more  In- 
tense action,  and  that  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fled  until  we  can  stand  up  before  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  stockholders  of  our  national 
defense  enterprise — and  say  to  tliem,  without 
any  equivocation:  "You  are  now  getting  the 
fullest  possible  defense  out  of  every  defense 
dollar  you  have  entrusted  to  us." 

The  Job  of  achieving  even  greater  economy 
than  we  already  have  attained  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  riqulre  special  efforts  and 
special  techniques,  and  we  shall  fit  our  proc- 
esses to  what  the  situations  may  demand. 
Hitherto,  the  crush  technique  may  have  suf- 
ficed. The  areas  of  possible  savings  were 
visible  on  the  surface.  We  had  been  con- 
fronted with  duplications  In  ports,  and  land- 
ing fields,  overlapping  hospital  facilities,  ob- 
solete mlllUiry  posts,  and  camv>s  and  statlona 
selected  orlKlnully  for  outpoit  service  against 
Indians  and  air  bases  and  navy  yards  beyond 
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present  needs.  Here  were  Inefficiencies  that 
any  Intelligent  citizen  could  have  recogiUred. 
Now  we  must  go  after  less  obvious,  but  still 
equally  Important,  blocks  to  tlie  attainment 
of  our  economy  goal.  We  must  And  more 
productive  use  for  every  dollar  not  contribut- 
ing directly  to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  put  It  into  channels  of  defense  where 
It  win  contribute  to  the  better  advantage 
of  national  security.  For  the  shock  strategy 
of  the  past  year,  we  are  now  substituting 
the  scalpel  tactics  of  today.  It  will  Uke  a 
surgeons  delicate  probing  and  a  surgeon  s 
skillful  knife  to  find  and  remove  any  tissues 
malignant  or  otherwise  that  stUl  retard  the 
development  of  a  liealthy  national  defense 
program. 

The  management  committee  of  my  office, 
who  were  my  shock  troops  In  the  economy 
campaign  of  the  past  6  months,  are  now  at 
work,  literally  on  100  different  projects.  In 
the  effort  to  bring  about  better  use  of  de- 
fense dollars  tlirou^h  the  elimination  of 
nonessential  exocnditures  and  through  the 
application  of  Improved  management  tech- 
niques. Their  primary  objective  is  to  make 
available  funds  with  which  to  Increase  com- 
bat effectiveness.  What  the  results  will  be 
in  total  dollars.  I  cannot  yet  foretell.  What 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  fight  for 
economy  and  efficiency  still  goes  on.  and  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  services  themselves 
have  Joined  in  the  spirit,  and  are  coming  up 
with  plans  of  their  own  to  effect  these  pur- 
poses. 

A  notable  example  Is  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  or  MATS  as  It  Is  more 
popularly  known.  MATS  Is  probably  the 
earliest  and  certainly  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful ventures  In  unification.  It  is  headed 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  but  represents  a 
Joint  Air  Force — Navy  effort  where  differ- 
ences of  services  origin  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  operations.  They  work  together. 
They  live  together.  At  Hickam  Field,  the 
Air  Force  base  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
instance,  the  admiral  In  command  lives  in  a 
house  built  for  an  Air  Force  general.  General 
Kuter  Is  assisted  by  two  admirals,  and  the 
unification  is  so  complete  that  the  admirals 
sign  their  names  with  the  title  "Rear 
Admiral.  United  States  Navy"  and  "United 
States  Air  Force"  In  parentheses  following 
the  title. 

At  the  time  the  management  committee 
indicated  an  Interest  In  MATS  and  con- 
sidered the  advisability  cf  establishing  task 
forces  to  analyze  Its  activities,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  that  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  operation  requested 
permission  to  conduct  the  Investigation 
using  Its  air  staff  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  task  force  members.  This  request  was 
In  line  with  management  committee  policy 
to  utilize  existing  agencies  or  groups  in 
carrying  out  its  mission  wherever  possible. 
■    Approval  was  readily  given. 

The  Air  Force  is  doing  a  fine  Job  in  re- 
organlzlng  MATS  operations.  As  a  result, 
nonessential  facilities,  routes,  and  flights  are 
being  eliminated.  A  new  priority  system 
governing  materials  to  be  transported  by  air 
is  being  established.  Military  personnel 
saved  as  a  result  of  these  curtailments  are 
being  released  for  other  assignments.  Sav- 
ings In  fuel,  parts,  supplies,  and  personnel 
are  reported  to  me  to  be  In  excess  of  $6,- 
000.000  this  year  and  the  amount  wUi  in- 
crease as  this  Job  progresses. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  dollar 
•aving.  Is  the  fact  that  the  reorganiiatlcn 
of  MATS  will  now  permit  it  to  meet  initial 
airlift  requirements  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. In  other  words,  equipment,  fuel, 
spare  parts,  and  maintenance  funds  saved  by 
the  elimination  of  nonessential  MATS  activi- 
ties will  be  used  to  Increase  current  MATS 
readiness  for  D-day.  Here  Is  an  example  ol 
Improvement  in  operations,  and  reduction* 
in  expenditures,  at  the  same  time. 


A  similar  field  for  savings  has  been  de- 
veloped In  the  maintenance  and  ofjeratlon  of 
administrative  vehicles.  By  an  administra- 
tive vehicle,  we  mean  a  passenger  or  cargo 
truck  of  a  commercial  tirpe  as  distinguished 
from  a  military  vehicle  such  as  a  tank.  In 
the  shock  phase  of  the  management  opera- 
tion we  eliminated  34,000  vehicles  which 
were  uneconomical  to  operate  and  saved  more 
than  $10,000,000  this  year  In  gasoline,  oil. 
maintenance,  and  other  expenditures.  More- 
-over,  we  released  2,136  military  drivers  for 
assignment  to  duty  with  combat  elements. 

These  deactivated  vehicles  we  are  now 
selling.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  we 
will  buy  new  vehicles.  This  process  enables 
us  to  get  additional  modern  equipment  with- 
out calling  for  extra  appropriations.  This 
procedure,  so  obvious  to  the  businessman, 
was  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  Now  with  ttie  shock  phase  completed 
we  are  In  the  scalpel  process  of  reducing 
waste  and  In  the  slower  and  more  difficult 
search  for  ways  and  means  of  getting  more 
defense  out  of  every  defense  dollar.  We  are 
improving  shop  lay-outs.  Inspection  systems, 
working  standards,  administration,  and 
organization.  Nothing  that  promises  any 
savings  is  t>elng  overlooked.  For  instance, 
front  wheel  bearings  of  commercial  tji^e  ve- 
hicles are  now  Inspected  every  6,000  miles. 
We  are  conducting  tests  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  routine  to  every 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  miles.  If  these 
tests  indicate  that  front-wheel  bearings  can 
be  Inspected  every  10.000  miles  Instead  of 
6.000  without  Increasing  additional  risks, 
savings  to  the  Department  from  that  simple 
change  alone  will  total  many  thousands  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  business  of  getting  a  maximum  of 
service  of  a  military  nature  out  of  every 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is,  to  us,  a  prime 
objective.  One  of  our  services  today  has  2.600 
general  court-martial  prisoners  whose  sen- 
tences specify  that  they  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  service  on  the  completion  of  their 
sentence.  Of  the  2,600.  alrout  700  have  a 
possibility  of  rehabilitation  and  are  being 
trained  and  encouraged  to  resume  their 
places  on  the  military  team.  The  other 
1.900.  hardened  criminals,  are  dead  weight 
and  not  only  do  they  contribute  nothing  to 
defense,  but  they  serve  as  a  drain  on  military 
personnel,  facilities,  and  funds.  Now  we  are 
working  on  a  project  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  thus  gain 
room  In  our  ranks  for  1.900  recruits  of  poten- 
tial useful  military  service;  and  with  1,900 
men  properly  trained  we  can  man  two  addi- 
tional battalions  of  Infantry,  or  a  Navy  car- 
rier, or  a  medium  bomb  wing. 

The  most  promising  field  of  great  economy 
and  eUciency.  we  are  finding  in  military 
and  naval  operations  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  nature — closely  akin  to  what 
there  Is  In  clvU  life  by  way  of  automobile 
overhaul  shops,  print  shops,  coffee-roasting 
plants,  and  similar  units.  For  the  most 
part.  establlshmenU  of  this  nature  among 
our  services  were  not  run  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  In  fact,  there  was  little  incentive 
to  save  or  Improve  operations.  Funds  came 
by  way  of  appropriations.  Expenditures  had 
to  be  accounted  for  but  performance  was 
Judged  only  In  a  general  way.  Let  us  take, 
as  an  example,  the  business  of  printing 
which,  of  course,  is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  any  going  concern,  particularly  one 
that  handles  billions  of  dollars. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  were  in  Washington 
tiu-ee  print  shops,  one  Army,  one  Navy,  and 
one  Air  Force.  They  received  annual  appro- 
priations for  operations.  They  kept  Infor- 
mal inventories.  They  did  not  charge  tor 
their  wctfk.  Any  agency  that  needed  forms, 
charts,  or  pamphlets  merely  called  up  the 
print  shop  and  ordered  the  Job  done.  The 
print  shops  performed  the  work,  paid  their 
employees,  used  the  paper  and  the  Ink,  and 
provide  the  maclunery.    They  had  no  cap- 


ital.   They  did  not  have  to  show  any  profit 
or  loss  in  their  operations. 

Today,  we  have  In  Washington  but  one 
service  print  shop.  It  Is  operated  by  the 
United  States  Navy  for  all  three  service*. 
Instead  of  more  than  400  employees  between 
the  three  establishments,  we  now  have  less 
than  300  In  one  shop.  The  print  shop  haa 
been  capitalized  at  $1,700,000.  All  of  it« 
stock  has  been  carefully  inventoried.  More 
than  $70,000  worth  of  machinery  has  been 
removed  from  the  floors  of  these  plants  and 
put  In  storage  for  reserve.  Now  when  a 
unit  sends  In  a  request  for  a  Job.  it  Is  in- 
formed of  the  cost  and  when  the  Job  Is  done, 
the  print  shop  takes  credit  on  Its  books  for 
labor,  supplies,  and  overhead  and  charges 
It  against  the  entity  for  which  the  Job  was 
performed.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
demands  have  been  reduced,  and  to  what 
extent  the  number  of  copies  of  each  Job  liave 
been  curtailed.  Already  tills  one  operation 
in  Washington  has  saved  $118,000  or  tlve 
equivalent  of  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil 
for  more  than  1,300  hours  of  flying  by  a 
B-29. 

There  are  197  print  shops  in  the  service*. 
We  are  experimenting  with  consolidations 
and  combining  operations  wherever  possible. 
saving  a  dollar  here  and  there,  confident 
that  the  stun  total  will  be  considerable,  and 
that  operations  will  become  more  efficient 
and  more  stimulating  to  those  engaged  in 
them.  What  lias  l)een  accomplished  in  the 
print  shopK  is  possible  in  every  other  activity 
In  our  defense  structure  of  a  commercial 
nature.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  gold  in  these  hUls,  to  t)e  extricated  by 
way  of  savings,  and  thus  made  available  as 
more  money  with  which  to  buy  so-called  mili- 
tary or  fighting  hardware,  and  organize  and 
train  more  comt>at  units. 

It  is  out  of  savings  such  as  these,  made  out 
of  fat  and  not  muscle,  tliat  we  have  been 
able  to  allocate  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  an  additional  $24,000,000.  which  it  had 
not  counted  upon,  lor  research  and  develop- 
ment of  special  weapons,  particularly  In  the 
antitank  field  and  their  procurement  for 
the  use  of  ground  troops.  Out  of  such  sav- 
ings as  these  we  have  accumulated  enougb 
dollars  to  raise  our  Marine  air  combat  squad- 
rons from  12  to  16;  Increase  the  combat 
strength  of  otir  Army  by  4,000  and  add  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  other  vessels  to  otir  fleet. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  battle  con- 
tinuously against  waste,  inefficiency  and  un- 
necessary overhead,  enabling  us  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  our  civUian  employees  of  more 
than  170.000.  On  tlie  other,  we  fight  for 
combat  efficiency  and  strive  to  divert  every 
possible  dollar  from  administration  expend- 
itures to  the  procurement  of  up-to-date 
efficient  fighting  equipment. 

Budget  making  is  a  continuotis  process. 
Our  needs  are  under  constant  study.  Our 
plans  are  under  continuous  scrutiny.  They 
are  predicated  on  world  conditions  and  our 
need  to  cope  with  emergencies.  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  see  the  evolution  of  our 
procurement  program  as  an  example  of  this 
continuous  process. 

When  we  were  working  on  our  budget  In 
July,  the  Russian  atomic  explosion  that  was 
heard  around  the  world,  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed.  There  was  still  resistance  to  com- 
mimlsm  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  We 
thought  in  terms  of  $1,100,000,000  for  aircraft 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  and  $700,000,- 
000  for  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  or  »  total  of 
$1,800,000,000. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  President 
to  submit  the  budget  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1950.  the  Impact  of  unfavorable  In- 
ternational developments  had  caused  us  to 
ask  Instead  for  $2,0<J0,0O0,0O0  for  aircraft — 
one  billion  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
for  the  Air  Force  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
million  for  the  Navy.  By  that  time,  the 
atomic  explosion  in  Soviet  Russia  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  record.    Chiang  K«l-«bek 
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had  withdrawn  to  P.-tttosa.  Poland  h»d  rur- 
rendered  c\"ir.Tn-.l  orvr  ;;^  lu-inMl  fcircM  to 
Its  a^rgTMAlr*  laip^ru:;*:jc  nelfthbor.  Br 
that  umt.  too.  ««  leA^n<^d  more  «t>out  th« 
develcpmect  of  the  RuMten  BUbroarlr.r  men* 
ac*  and  the  N«vy  vaa  ifirtn  a  179.000.000 
Increase  icr  antisubmarine  varfar*  equip- 
ment. 

It  U  Important  to  note  that  although  w» 
raised  by  tJCCOOO.COO  cut  requirements  lor 
aircraft  prcxluctlc»n.  we  did  not  a&k  for  an 
Increase  in  the  total  amount  of  the  budget. 
We  were  ab>  to  atar  within  the  budeet  be- 
cause of  FSTings  m  other  activities  M  ve- 
orer.  the  179  000.000  f  r  '^-'-.^-.-.^—^.--.r.f  war- 
fare  equipment  w»5  r -^  ..-ci  »  :  .  ut  any 
request  for  an  Increase 

Toiiay.  In  the  ll^bt  of  even  bolder  threats 
to  our  pcatre  «c  hart  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  even  more 

About  three  weeks  a^.  the  Joint  Chleis  of 
Staff,  who  ar«  my  m^ilitary  advisors,  after 
a  very  tboroosh  a&al3Psls  of  world  conditio  ns. 
reported  to  bm  that  the  time  had  oome  for 
a  further  amuientatlon  of  our  strength,  par- 
tiealarly  otir  air  power  As  a  result.  It  w.^3 
renductod  we  needed  one  billion  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  fee  the  Air  Porce  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  mlllloQ  for  the 
Navy  for  aircraft  procurement  This  was 
for  eoQtract  authority  for  three  hundred  mll- 
fMf «  fiscal  y«an  and  since  the  money  could 
not- be  spent  In  1950.  we  had  to  have  contract 
authority  therefca-  In  the  new  budget  I 
lost  no  time  in  puttinir  the  matter  before 
the  President  and  appearing  before  the  Con- 
gressional Appropriation  Committee  I  asked 
for  contract  authority  for  three  hundred  mil- 
lion aboee  the  budget  submitted  In  January 
and  fifty  milUon  In  cash  for  ooneersion  and 
operation  of  additional  destroyers  and  small 
ships  needed  for  antisubmarine  defense  For- 
tunately, our  January  budget  was  planned 
BO  careful'y  and  our  aaTtngs  in  the  mean- 
Une  made  so  eSciently  that  the  sum  total 
of  oar  added  need  can  be  accomplished 
by  ai'  Increase  of  less  than  2'i  percent  of 
our  original  figure 

These  Increased  amounts  that  we  have 
Asked  for  in  the  last  15  days — the  *350.- 
••tuOOO — will  all  be  used  for  the  procurement 
of  materiel — two  hundred  million  for  air- 
craft procurement  in  the  Air  Force,  one 
htindred  million  for  aircraft  procurement  for 
the  Navy,  and  fifty  million  In  cash  for  con- 
version and  oper<itlon  of  additional  destroy- 
ers and  small  ships  ner.'ded  for  antisubma- 
rine defense.  The  need  for  these  addltloru 
in  the  Ufhr  of  chan^ru;  conditions  I  am 
confident  are  clear  to  the  American  people. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  always  our  pri- 
mary mission — to  be  strong  enoueh  to  det»r 
attack,  capable  enough  to  defend  currelves 
against  attack  If  It  comes,  and  powerful 
enough  ultimately  to  defeat  our  aggressor. 
To  deter,  to  defend,  to  defeat  continue  to  be 
oar  watch  words.  It  is  security  first  and 
ce(»KMny  second  We  shall  never  deviate 
from  these  ob.ectlTes.  We  shall  always  keep 
In  that  order.  I  repeat — security  flrrt. 
ly  second. 

Wnat  we  do  new  In  our  business  cf  de- 
fense to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  how 
we  at  this  time  protect  the  traditions  of 
freedom  bequeathed  us  by  our  forefathers 
will  become  the  deeds  by  which  we  of  this 
generation  will  be  known  to  our  posterity, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  proud  to  make  our- 
selves known  by  our  deeds  because.  In  Kl- 
wanis  fashion,  we  are  doing  something  con- 
structive, vita!,  and  durable.  We  are  paving 
a  road  tows'd  security  and  prosperity  en  a 
firm  foundat:on  of  peace  throueh  strenrlh. 

We  shall  achieve  it  in  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
the  immortal  Greek  poet,  who  expressed  the 
faith   that — 

•^y  mutual  confidence  and  :nutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  diacctverlea 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn\-ES 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.     Mr.  Speaker.  • 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
Appendix.  I  include  the  following  excel- 
lent editorial  appearing  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  on  May  11: 

Cau.  roB  SAcamcB 

What  Is  peace  worth  to  the  free  nations? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  posed  the 
question  In  London  on  the  eve  of  the  three 
power  talks,  and  then  gave  the  answer. 

Peace  Is  worth  the  greatest  possible  sacri- 
fices, even  to  the  point  of  affecting  purely  na- 
tional Interests  This  does  not.  as  we  see  It. 
mean  the  yielding  of  national  sovereignty, 
but  It  does  mean  that  there  must  be  occa- 
sions when  the  good  of  all  must  take  prece- 
dence over  that  of  any  single  nation. 

In  effect.  Mr  Acheson  has  told  Britain  and 
Prance  that  the  United  States  would  be 
pleased  with  more  signs  of  cooperation  and 
less  of  self-interest.  And  he  has  Implied 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  found 
wanting  whenever  there  Is  a  desire  for  unity 
of  action  that  means  definite  progress  In 
wlnhlng  the  cold  war. 

Without  vainglory,  he  might  have  added 
that  the  United  States  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Is  sharing  as  never  before  its  wealth 
and  strength  to  support  associated  democ- 
racies In  their  fight  for  survival. 

In  the  sanrve  connection.  Mr.  Acheson  as- 
serted that  Western  Germany  would  be  wel- 
come as  part  of  our  company.  This  Is  a 
Virtual  Invitation  to  this  republican  govern. 
ment  to  Join  as  equals  with  friends  of  liberty 
for  survival. 

When  the  alternative  Is  considered,  this  is 
a  sound  decision.  For  though  the  risks  of 
making  an  ally  of  West  Germany  are  obvious, 
the  danger  of  leaving  its  government  and 
people  in  a  p>06ltion  where  they  will  be  con- 
tinual targets  for  Russian  pressure  is  greater. 
Five  years  after  \"E-day.  It  becomes  inexpe- 
dient to  temporize  further  with  the  Issue. 

Once  West  Germany  has  Joined  with  the 
Western  Powers,  the  plans  of  Russian  unity 
are  wrecked  beyond  repair.  At  some  distant 
time,  it  may  develop  that  the  German  Nation 
will  be  united  again,  but  If  allied  plans  bear 
fruit.  It  will  be  under  the  banner  of  liberty. 

Our  foreign  policy  begins  to  unfold,  and  it 
reveals  courage  and  statesmanship.  If  it  be- 
comes the  policy  of  the  Big  Three  also,  the 
problem  In  Europe  will  be  clarified  and  the 
prospects  of  success  greatly  increased. 


The  Outlook  for  the  Future— Text  of  the 
President'i  Speech  in  Pend'eton.  Orfg. 


EXTE.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASH. NOT     N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPi.EiENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  Is  unable  to  report  completely  the 
texts  of  the  President's  speeches  on  his 
trip  to  the  We,t.  I  am  In-seiting  in  the 


RrcoRD  the  text  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
President  at  Pendleton.  Orcg.,  on  May  10. 

I  should  like  to  call  one  aspect  of  the 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  al)out  the  so-called  devalua- 
tion of  the  American  dollar.  It  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  the  progress  we  have 
made  here  in  America — in  increasing 
average  incomes  as  well  as  the  total  of 
goods  produced — means  very  little,  be- 
cause the  dollar  is  not  worth  what  It  used 
to  be. 

But  the  President  has  taken  pains,  in 
this  speech,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in 
describing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  10  years.  Our  total 
production  has  increased  by  60  percent, 
average  income  for  each  citizen  is  up  40 
percent,  and  corporate  profits,  after 
taxes,  are  up  100  percent.  The.";e  are 
real  increases  and  not  inflated  money 
increases. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  glad  to  be  he  e  In  Pendleton  today. 

I  am  always  happy  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  You  <now.  I  have  come  cut  here 
to  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  Dam  tomorrow. 
On  the  way  out,  I  have  been  reporting  to 
the  people  on  some  of  the  problems  that  our 
Nation  faces,  and  the  progress  we  are  making 
In  solving  them. 

At  different  towns  and  cities.  I  have  talked 
about  world  peace,  and  the  farm  program, 
and  the  develop  ent  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. All  these  things  are  tied  together, 
because  we  need  to  build  a  strong  United 
States — strong  morally  and  strong  materi- 
ally—as the  basis  for  our  own  expanding 
future,  and  as  the  basis  fur  world  peace. 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
economic  progress  of  our  country. 

The  growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  breath-taking  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States. 

In  one  century,  you  have  grown  from  a  few 
people  pushing  back  the  wilderness  to  thriv- 
ing States  with  several  million  people.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  ox  teams  were  the  power 
for  your  covered  wagons.  Today,  you  use 
the  energy  of  the  Columbia  River — and  In  a 
few  years  more  you  may  be  harnessing  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  atom  for  peaceful 
work. 

These  changes  did  not  come  about  by 
themselves.  They  are  the  result  of  the  dar- 
ing and  Independent  spirit  which  has  always 
characterized  this  area. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  always  looked 
ahead.  In  their  private  actions,  and  Jointly 
through  their  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, they  have  been  eager  to  take  bold 
and  imaginative  steps  toward  a  better  future. 

So  long  as  we  hold  fast  to  the  frontier 
spirit  of  the  West,  we  need  never  fear  the 
greatest  danger  that  could  overtake  our  Na- 
tion. That  Is  the  danger  of  timidity— of 
being  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are — of 
falling  to  seek  ever  higher  goals. 

Throughout  our  history,  there  have  been 
timid  people  who  have  oeen  afraid  to  move 
forward.  They  opposed  all  the  progressive 
measures  we  now  take  for  granted.  These 
timid  folk  once  tried  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  free  education  and  political  democ- 
racy.    They    called    this    trend    "mob   rule." 

Today,  the  spiritual  descendants  of  this 
timid  group  are  afraid  of  bold,  progressive 
measures  to  achieve  an  abundant  and  ex- 
panding economy  and  to  distribute  Us  prod- 
ucts more  fairly  among  ail  our  people.  They 
call  these  measures  "slatlsm"  or  "socialism." 

The  use  of  the  powers  cf  Ojvernment  to 
achieve  a  higher  llv.iig  standard  and  a  fair 
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deal  for  all  the  people  Is  not  sUtlsm  and  It 
Is  not  socialism. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  American  tradition. 
Every  day,  we  should  thank  Almighty  God 
that  the  progressive  trends  of  American  llfs 
and  progress  have  never  been  stopped  for 
long.  We  have  moved  steadUy  toward  a 
higher  conception  of  human  needs  and 
human  freedoms,  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  rights  of  the  average  man. 

This  progress  in  American  life  has  not  been 
accomplUhed  without  a  struggle.  It  cannot 
be  continued  without  a  struggle.  Repeat- 
edly, the  common  sense  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  has  had  to  assert  itself 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  those  who 
wanted  to  cling  to  the  past. 

Much  of  this  struggle  has  dealt  with 
whether  our  vast  country  with  its  wealth  of 
resources  should  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  or  the  few.  The  Issue  has  been 
whether  we  should  stop  trying  to  provide  all 
our  citizens  with  a  good  standard  of  living 
Just  because  a  few  people  already  had  more 
than  enough. 

The  timid  minority  do  not  believe  that 
prosperity  for  all  our  people  is  a  goal  that 
we  should  fight  for.  Many  of  them  are  sin- 
cere and  weU-meaning  individuals.  The 
trouble  has  not  been  always  with  their 
hearts:  it  has  been  with  their  eyes.  Not  only 
were  they  blind  to  the  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture; they  could  not  even  see  backward  clear- 
ly enough  to  understand  what  had  already 
happened. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  recent  progress 
of  the  United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  had  entered  upon  the 
greatest  depression  in  our  history.  We  suf- 
fered huge  losses  for  mere  than  three  long 
years.  Then  we  began  vigorous  jwUcles  of 
recovery  and  reform.  Our  recovery  was  so 
successful  that,  by  1939.  our  total  national 
output  of  goods  and  services  was  actually 
higher  than  It  was  In  the  last  boom  year 
before  the  great  depression. 

Since  1939  we  have  gone  on  to  make  further 
gains — tremendous  gains. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  facts. 
The  calamity  howlers  don't  like  to  look  at 
the  facts,  because  the  facts  prove  how  wrong 
they  are  when  they  tell  you  what  a  terrible 
fix  the  country  Is  In.  They  have  been  saying 
over  and  over  again,  for  years,  that  the  coun- 
try is  being  ruined.  But  the  facts  show  that 
things  have  been  getting  better.  So,  what  do 
they  do?    They  Just  Ignore  the  facts. 

Well,  we  are  not  going  to  Ignore  them.  We 
are  going  to  keep  the  record  straight.  We  are 
going  to  see  what  has  actually  been  happen- 
ing to  our  economy. 

The  best  over-all  measure  of  a  nation's 
economy  Is  Its  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services.  In  the  United  States  the  annual 
output  of  goods  and  services  has  Increased 
In  the  last  10  years  about  60  percent. 

Now.  how  does  this  affect  the  Individual 
citizen?  You  know,  a  favorite  theme  of  the 
boys  who  are  always  trying  to  run  our  coun- 
try down  Instead  of  trying  to  buUd  It  up  is 
that  the  Government  takes  all  our  gains  away 
by  high  taxes.  But  the  truth  Is  that  the 
annual  per  capita  income  of  our  cltlaens— 
after  taxes — has  Increased  In  the  last  10  years 
by  more  than  40  percent. 

And  some  of  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
loudest  yeUlng  are  the  very  people  who  have 
got  the  biggest  Increases.  Most  of  them  are 
better  off  now  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore In  their  lives. 

However— and  for  this  I  am  very  thank- 
ful— the  increased  incomes  have  not  l)een 
confined  to  a  favored  few.  Annual  wages  and 
salaries  of  employees  Increased  almost  78 
percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Income  erf  farm  owners,  although  tt 
has  fallen  off  In  the  last  2  years — and  has 
fallen  off  more  than  It  should— Is  still  more 
than  50  percent  higher  than  it  was  In  1939. 


Tou  would  think  all  this  would  be  enough 
to  convince  anyt)Ody  that  the  country  is 
doing  very  well.  But  some  people  are  hard 
to  convince.  They  say  this  administration 
looks  after  labor  and  looks  after  the  farmer, 
but  that  It  Just  doesn't  give  the  businessman 
a  chance— that  business  is  being  taxed  to 
death. 

Let's  examine  that.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
annual  Income  of  corporate  businesses,  after 
taxes — I  repeat,  after  taxes — has  Increased 
about  100  percent  sUice  1939.  That's  right, 
100  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  free  prlrate  enterprise 
Is  doing  pretty  well. 

I  am  glad  that  it  Is.  I  want  business  to 
be  prosperous,  and  I  am  going  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  that  It  remains  prosperous. 
There  are  some  die-hard  reactionaries  who 
won't  give  up  even  when  all  the  facts  I  have 
mentioned  are  pointed  out  to  them.  So  they 
say,  "Well,  maybe  so.  but  the  dollars  people 
have  won't  buy  as  much  as  they  used  to." 
That  argument  la  Just  as  phony  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  arguments  the  pessimists  use. 

In  aU  the  figures  I  have  given  you  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  changes  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  The  increases 
I  am  talking  about  are  real  Increases,  not 
Just  dollar  Increases.  In  dollar  terms,  the 
gains  would  be  even  larger. 

During  the  last  5  years,  we  have  success- 
fully met  one  of  the  greatest  economic  tests 
that  can  ever  confront  a  nation:  We  have 
come  through  the  adjustments  following  a 
great  war  without  a  depression.  We  have 
had  depressions  after  most  other  wars  and 
many  people  expected  that  we  would  have  one 
this  time. 

Instead,  we  have  weathered  the  readjust- 
ment period  with  relatively  few  hardships, 
and  now  we  have  good  prospects  for  continued 
prosperity.  Almost  every  newspaper  you  pick 
up  gives  new  evidence  of  Increasing  business 
activity. 

We  have  avoided  the  calamity  of  a  postwar 
depression  because  our  whole  economy  has 
been  strengthened  by  a  program  of  action 
Vhlch  began  17  years  ago.  This  program  has 
been  directed  toward  the  humanizing  of  our 
economy  and  toward  the  humanizing  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  program  has  been  marked  by 
such  measures  as  bank  deposit  Insurance, 
regulation  of  the  security  markets,  old-age 
and  unemployment  Insurance,  minimum 
wages,  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  hotislng. 
resource  development,  and  protective  farm 
legislation. 

We  have  had  a  Government  that  was — 
and  Is — working  for  the  people,  not  for 
special  Interests. 

These  measures  have  helped  to  distribute 
buying  power  more  widely  among  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  provided  larger  markets  for 
the  Increasing  products  of  our  factories  and 
our  farms.  They  have  protected  our  econ- 
omy against  shock.  They  have  provided 
business  with  a  stronger  banking  structure 
and  a  more  fiexlble  credit  system.  They 
have  helped  to  sustain  farm  Income. 

These  results  have  not  been  achieved 
through  public  action  alone.  In  private 
enterprise  as  well,  employers  and  workers 
have  placet!  more  emphasis  upon  the  human 
element.  They  have  learned  more  about 
how  our  economy  functions.  They  have  con- 
stantly adopted  more  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive policies. 

There  Is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
what  we  have  accomplished.  We  have 
learned  that  It  is  within  our  power  as  a  peo- 
ple to  make  full  use  of  our  tremendous 
resources  of  farm,  and  factory,  and  human 
■kill. 

We  can  use  that  Ie8K>n — and  we  must  um 
It — to  build  for  the  future. 

There  are  two  confllctlnf  schools  at 
thought  about  the  future  of  our  economy. 
Just  as  there  are  about  Its  present  condition. 


Those  who  can  see  nothing  but  evil  tn  the 
present  situation,  can  see  nothing  hut  gloom 
for  the  future. 

They  have  been  saying  all  along  that  otur 
programs  could  not  succeed — even  though 
the  programs  were  succeeding,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  denying  it.  Now  they  ar* 
saying  the  same  old  things — that  the  cotintry 
is  going  bankrupt,  that  depression  lies  ahead, 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  In  our 
belts  and  save  what  we  can  from  the 
wreckage. 

I  don't  agree  with  them. 
I  believe  that  we  know  more  now  than 
ever  before  about  how  to  keep  our  economy 
strong  and  prosperous.  I  believe  that  we  can 
continue  to  rely  on  the  programs  that  have 
served  so  well  for  the  last  17  years — use  them 
and  Improve  them.  I  face  the  future  with 
confidence  that  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
grow  in  freedom  and  in  material  and  moral 
strength. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
all  the  Pacific  Northwest  share  that  confi- 
dence. It  is  the  character  of  those  of  you 
who  live  In  this  region  to  dream  big  dreams 
and  plan  big  plans.  Tou  will  not  Join  with 
the  little  men  who  throw  up  their  hands  and 
cry,  "It  cant  be  done  "  when  we  set  up  ovur 
goals  for  future  prosperity. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  those 
goals — and  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing 
fantastic  about  them.  They  are  merely  based 
upon  the  belief  that  we  can  Improve  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  that  well  and  even 
better  if  we  follow  wise  policies  that  are  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and  not  Just 
for  the  special  Interests. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  do. 
In  the  next  10  years  we  can  reach  toward 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all. 

We  can  lift  our  annual  output  of  goods 
and  services  to  more  than  $350,000,000,000 
by  1960 — a  one-third  Increase  within  10  years. 
And  I  am  talking  about  real  output,  meas- 
ured in  dollars  of  today's  purchasing  power. 
We  can  increase  real  wage  and  salary  In- 
comes, and  farm  incomes,  as  our  economy 
grows.  We  can  Increase  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness, not  through  higher  prices  or  higher 
profit  margins,  but  through  Increased  volume 
in  a  growing  economy. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  by 
1960  we  can  and  should  achieve  a  far  better 
standard  of  living  for  every  industrioua 
family  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  stnne  of  th« 
things  we  must  do  to  achieve  these  goals. 

First.  The  efficiency  and  capacity  of  otur 
industries  must  be  Increased.  Despite  the 
large  investments  which  industry  has  made 
since  the  war.  there  is  urgent  need  for  further 
Investment  and  Improvement,  to  meet  ex- 
panding markets  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rapid  gains  In  technology. 

This  Is  a  job  for  private  owners  and  man- 
agers— in  manufacturing,  in  power,  in  trans- 
portation, in  many  other  industries.  It  is 
also  a  Job  in  which  the  Government  must 
participate — through  resource  development, 
sound  tax  policies,  housing  and  small  busi- 
ness programs,  and  many  other  ways. 

Second.  Purchasing  power  must  be  ex- 
panded to  develop  and  maintain  markets  for 
our  Increased  production  of  goods. 

The  flnfti  market  for  all  products  Is  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Our  economy  cannot 
expand  as  fast  as  it  should  as  long  as  we  have 
a  large  number  of  families  with  substandard 
Incomes.  One  out  of  four  American  families 
now  has  an  income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
Our  goal  over  the  next  decade  should  be 
to  lift  every  hard-working  American  family 
to  an  Income  of  about  $4,000  »  ye«r— not 
a  mere  dollar  Increase,  but  an  incrcaa*  to 
the  real  standard  of  living.  We  have  the  re- 
source* to  do  this  by  balanced  national 
growth. 
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XUlslng  xh*  ttAndards  cf  our  poorest  fsir.'.- 
bcs  wVA  not  be  «t  t>.?  e^pfiis*  of  anybo-iy 
«U<  We  w.l".  £"■.  t-f:  •  r.-  :  -.  d.^ln^  It,  foe  ta« 
Incode-s  :'.  ".^t  re*:  .:   ,-i  «;11  nse.  too. 

ThJ-d  We  mxist  noAlniAln  «  souimI  ba'&rce 
In  t^e  prosr&ms  cf  cur  Oorcmacnt.  f*cpd 
as  tt  u  vlUi  huge  asd  viiavoUMbl*  rcBpon- 

people  re*l!ae.  aov.  that  mor*  tbi^n 

_,  of  ibe  Federal  bodfet  Is  required 

to  pay  Ux  p«M  van  and  our  vork  to  prevent 
Bowewr.  tbey  often  fail  to 
bov  vital  tlM  oUmt  30  p«cent  Is 
to  oar  «<tfvo  and  progFen.  The  oost<  of 
tffliiwi  prccrasM  to  improve  Um  Itatlon's 
health  and  education,  to  rtuhflt—  acrtcui- 
tuiv.  aad  to  detalop  reaouroca.  arc  sensible 
Icrestments  In  a  better  future. 

I  want  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  F<d- 
eral  Oovenment.  Jutt  as  much  as  anrbcdy 
elM  does.  I  wwM  Vkm  to  see  taxes  reduced. 
We  tr.'-l  do  both  ol  these  thlass  Just  as  scon 
as  «e  safely  can. 

We  moR  eonttniK  to  strlre  for  ererr  true 
economy  in  nattonal  affairs.  But  I  wiil  not 
join  in  sl^Khiny  GoTcmment  expenses  at  the 
at   our    national    security   oc    national 


Foorth.  We  must  conUnue  to  Improve  ctir 
eeuMoeilc  relaUons  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  m'ort  develop  a  larger  flow  of  Interna- 
tiona! trade  and  international  inrestment. 
on  a  sound  basis.  This  will  restilt  in  larger 
markets  far  ourselves,  and  larger  markets 
for  other  free  cotintnes. 

Just  as  our  Nation  has  grown  through  en- 
kugad  production  and  trade,  from  which 
all  sectkxw  of  the  country  have  benefl-.ed. 
ao  the  cxpanaSoo  of  world  production  and 
trade  can  strengthen  all  the  free  countries. 
Tltat  Is  an  essential  step  toward  world  peace 

We  mtist  not  be  turned  aside  or  8lo*ed 
down  In  our  eBorts  to  help  the  other  free 
i»«»tnr»«  get  back  on  their  feet  by  thoee  who 
«t>u:d  retreat  into  Liolaticnlsm  In  order  to 
Bsve  a  few  dollars.  We  would  pay  for  that 
felly  many  times  over.  It  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  of  a  third  world  war. 

As  long  as  I  am  President  we  are  no:  going 
to  put  dollars  above  world  peace. 

These  things  that  I  have  been  taiklng  to 
you  about — the  grcwth  of  our  economy  and 
the  policies  needed  to  make  that  growth  pos- 
^bl* — have  a  very  deflniie  meaning  for  ycu 
foiks  here  in  Pendleton,  as  they  do  for  people 
all  over  the  country  They  a.-e  not  Just  ab- 
stract theories  They  are  matters  that  will 
have  a  very  important  eSect  on  your  daily 
lives. 

Your  wheat  and  livestock  growers  cannot 
prosper  without  good  incomes  and  high  <»n- 
sumptlon  In  the  rest  of  this  country,  and  In 
other  countries,  toe  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  ColumbU  River  ft'-'-'--  Orefons 
lumber  industry  will  have  t  a  •...-i.es  only  if 
cur  Nation  builds  the  houses  our  people  i:.eed. 

And  It  works  the  other  way.  too.  The  Na- 
tion needs  the  products  of  your  agrlcui'.ure, 
forests  and  fisheries  The  whole  covintrj  be- 
comes stronger  when  Oregon  and  the  North- 
west grow  a.nd  prosper. 

We  are  a  Nation  that  advances  by  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  benefit  We  do  not  want 
any  State,  or  any  group,  to  grow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Our  strength— the 
LUength  of  free  men — is  In  a  society  that 
works  to  bring  better  living  to  all  our  people. 

We  have  demonstrated  In  cur  country  that 
we  can  ail  move  forward  t'jgether  I  believe 
profundly  that  this  forward  movement  Is 
going  to  continue. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  It  will  extend  to 
the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
that,  with  the  United  States  as  a  shining 
example,  we  shall  suceed  in  bringing  greater 
welfare  and  freedom  to  all  mankind. 


STmiB^on  Energiies  Retonrcfs  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

cr 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

cr   TT.NNtSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3ior.dap.  Mr^y  15  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29 ^  1950 

Mr    KEF.\UVER.     Mr    President,   I 

know  the  Concress  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion are  ver>'  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
Stiiart  S>Tninirton.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  has 
gone  about  reviUlizins  the  worjc  of  that 
very  necessary  organization.  Mr.  SjTn- 
ingions  activities  in  that  connection  are 
very  well  described  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  May  14.  written  by  Rajinond  P. 
Brandt,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Stmi.ncton    Enescizcs    RiSoracxs    Board — 

Nrw    AD.MiKisTaAToa    Is    Eohn    Sai.esm.*i«. 

Quick  Thinker — DErtNrrt  Action    1ak>s 

PuwcE  or  CAtTiotrs  Face  in  Planning 

(By  Ra>-mond  P.  Brandt) 

During  the  past  3  weeks  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  the  body  that 
drafts  plans  for  coordination  of  military,  in- 
dustrial and  civilian  war  mobilization,  has 
been  revitalized  by  Chairman  W.  Stuart 
Symington  of  St.  Louis,  dynamic  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  former  admin- 
istrator cf  the  War  Surplus  Property  Board. 

Even  the  dark  hallways  of  the  old  State 
Department  building  teem  lighter  and  NSRB* 
officials  and  employ :>es  walk  faster  now  thac 
the  48-yetir-old  Indu-striallst-turned-publlc 
servant  haa  taken  over  the  management  cf 
the  powerful  planning  group  that  will  advise 
the  President  on  how  American  manpower, 
money  and  materials  can  bjst  be  switched 
from  civilian  to  war  production. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No  25  which 
President  Truman  sent  to  Consfress.  Mr  Sy- 
mington would  have  greatly  enlarged  power. 
The  functions  of  the  board  would  be  exer- 
cised by  the  chairman,  and  the  several  cabi- 
net members,  supposed  to  direct  the  boards 
operations,  would  become  advisers.  Tn« 
plan,  which  will  go  Into  eff.^ct  within  60 
days  unless  either  House  vetoes  It,  also  pro- 
vides for  a  vice  chairman  at  $16,000  a  year 

The  reorganization  proposal  Indicates  that 
Truman  and  the  present  board  have  realized 
that  liie  existing  setup,  first  headed  by  Arthur 
M.  Hill,  transportation  executive,  as  chair- 
nun  and  then  by  Dr.  John  R.  Steelraan, 
assistant  to  the  President,  as  acting  chair- 
man, could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
cold  war  or  plan  for  the  possibilities  oi  a 
shooting  war. 

POTtNTlAU.T  lOWrarUL  CROUP 

Mr  Truman  said  that  "the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  and  the  heavy  workload  on  the 
chairman  fully  warranted  '  the  appointment 
cf  s  vice  chairman 

Although  President  Truman  In  the  p&st 
has  persistently  undervalued  this  agency, 
created  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
it  Is  potentially  one  of  the  most  powerful 
groups  In  Government.  Should  there  be  a 
war.   Us  recommendation  would   deterinine 


how  much  every  American  would  e;it.  work 
and  earn,  and  what  percentages  of  every  vital 
resource  would  be  devoted  to  war  and  to 
civilian  production. 

Under  the  reorginlzatlnn  plan,  Vj.  Sym- 
ington, as  Chairman,  would  have  the  practi- 
cal direction  of  the  Board,  composec  of  Sec- 
retaries Acheson,  Snyder.  Johnson,  Chap- 
man, Brannan.  Sawyer,  and  Tobln.  This.  In 
effect.  Is  a  War  Cabinet  represen'lng  the 
State,  Treasury.  Defense.  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  and  Labor  Departments. 

Mr  Symington  will  also  be  an  active 
member  of  the  top  policy-making  National 
Security  Council,  headed  by  President  Tru- 
man and  composed  of  Vice  Preside  it  Berk- 
ley and  Secretaries  Acheson  and  Job  ison  and 
himself.  Other  Cabinet  officers  an  1  agency 
heads  are  calltd  In  when  international 
problems  affecting  their  Jurisdictions  arise. 
He  will  also  attend  Cabinet  sessions  on  ap- 
propriate occasions,  meaning  when  ^/ar  ques- 
tions are  up  for  discussion. 

He  will  work  closely  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Munitions  Board,  headtd  by  en- 
ergetic Hubert  Howard.  Chicago  Ir  dustrlal- 
1st,  which  has  to  arrange  for  th»  use  of 
America's  great  Industrial  machln*  for  war 
production  In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Since  Its  creation,  the  Munitions  Eoard  has 
made  far  more  detailed  plans  within  Its  zone 
of  operation  than  has  the  NSRB. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Symington's  success  will 
depend  on  how  far  he  Is  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  how  much  cooperation  he 
Is  able  to  get  from  the  establlshel  depart- 
ments, which  have  always  Jealousl  •  guarded 
against   Invasion  of  an  outsider. 

Immediately  after  his  appolntnnent.  he 
declined  to  discuss  his  plans  for  his  new 
assignment,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  case 
the  Joint  before  he  started  talking  for  pub- 
lication. 

This  free  and  easy  use  of  the  ^ernacular 
was  typical  of  Symington,  the  wet  Ithy  Yale 
man  who  was  able  to  talk  the  tame  lan- 
guage as  Communist  Bill  Sentner  of  St, 
Louis,  when  Symington's  Emersoi  Electric 
Co.  was  having  labor  troubles  while  working 
on  war  contracu.  It  also  endean  d  him  to 
the  Air  Force  flyers,  whose  budget  battles  he 
fought  In  Congress  and  before  pubMc  forums. 
Behind  his  gum-chewing,  smiling  ;ace.  there 
Is  the  quick  mind  of  an  expenencsd  admin- 
istrator and  of  a  bom  salesman. 

aims   rOl  GOOD   STAFF 

After  3  weeks,  he  could  only  give  ;he  broad- 
est outlines  of  his  plans. 

•'My  first  Job,"  he  says.  "Is  to  ste  that  we 
have  good  staff  men.  For  the  most  part  we 
have  good  men  and  they  have  dc  ne  an  ex- 
cellent Job — far  better  than  most  p?ople  real- 
ize. But  we  have  to  get  a  few  more  men  out- 
standing In  their  professions  and  then  we 
have  to  get  practical  plans — not  plans  Just 
for  plannlng's  sake. 

"This  Job  Is  necessarily  advisory  to  the 
President,  not  an  operational  affajr.  Other- 
wise we  would  have  to  have  many  nnore  than 
our  260  employees.  Essentially,  cur  recom- 
mendations win  be  concerned  w  th  alloca- 
tions of  power— who  Is  to  do  wht  t  In  event 
of  war 

"After  we  get  our  staff  In  shap< .  we  must 
reappraise  the  plans  already  made  to  see  If 
they  are  practicable  and  fit  ex  sting  and 
prospective  situations.  Then  the  e  must  be 
a  tremendous  'selling'  Job  wlthlr  the  Gov- 
ernment and  among  the  people,  especially  in 
business.  Industry,  and  In  labor  organiza- 
tions, so  that  all  will  know  what  is  needed 
of  them  In  the  event  of  war." 

TWO  EXPERTS   BEFORE   HIM 

Always  the  diplomat  and  disci eet  public 
official,  Mr   Symington  will  not  comment  on 
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the  records  made  In  the  NSRB  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. Hill  and  Steelman.  or  speculate  on 
why  Mr.  Truman  wanted  his  old  senatorial 
colleague,  Mon  C.  Wallgren.  of  Washington, 
In  as  chairman. 

This  writer,  however,  has  observed  the 
NSRB  since  Its  establLshment  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  V.  Porrestal,  and  can  offer  some  com- 
ments of  his  own. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  transportation  expert  rather 
than  an  Industrialist,  and  although  he  had 
served  the  Government  well  in  wartime  he 
was  a  novice  when  it  came  to  dealing  with 
established  Government  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  all-powerful  Budget  Bureau. 

Without  any  specific  direction  or  approval 
from  the  White  House,  he  attempted  to  set 
up  the  NSRB  as  an  "operational"  rather  than 
as  an  "advisory"  organization,  which  meant 
that  had  his  plan  been  put  Into  effect  he 
would  have  Invaded  the  province  of  many 
established  departments.  After  he  made  a 
few  actual  moves  In  this  direction,  he  was 
stopped  cold  by  Mr.  Truman  and  several 
Cabinet  officers.  He  resigned  In  a  silent,  dig- 
nified huff  and  refuses  to  dlsctiss  his  differ- 
ences with  the  White  House. 

The  President  revealed  his  underestimation 
of  the  board's  Importance  by  appointing  his 
Presidential  assistant.  Mr.  Steelman,  as  act- 
ing chairman.  Steelman  is  a  labor  expert 
and  an  experienced  career  man  who  knows 
the  intricacies  of  governmental  bureaucracy 
but  lacks  industrial  and  management  experi- 
ence. He  could  talk  with  Cabinet  members 
on  an  almost  equal  level.  Mr.  Trtiman  fur- 
ther disclosed  his  own  conception  of  the 
board's  value  when  he  tried  to  appoint  former 
Governor  Wallgren  to  the  chairmanship. 
His  major  qualification  was  that  he  was  a 
crony  of  the  President  and  could  talk  with 
him  on  intimate  terms. 

DEALT  WTTH  SMALL  BUSINES8 

Because  of  his  business  and  Government 
experience.  Mr.  Symington  appears  to  be  the 
Ideal  man  for  this  big  Job.  Born  of  wealthy 
eastern  seaboard  parents,  he  was  In  World 
War  I  while  In  his  teens  and  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Tale,  where  he  was  In  the  ex- 
clusive clubs,  he  Joined  his  family  businesses 
as  an  executive.  Leaving  these  establish- 
ments, he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
a  rehabllitator  of  depressed  small  businesses. 
It  was  In  this  capacity  that  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  m  1938  to  be  president  of  the  Emer- 
son Eectrlc  Mantifacttirlng  Co..  which  had 
been  having  serious  trouble  with  CIO  United 
Electrical  and  Radio  Machine  Workers  of 
America.  William  Sentner.  an  avowed  Com- 
munt"5t,  was  a  power  In  the  St.  Louis  local, 
but  Symington  was  able  to  work  out  an 
amicable  deal  with  him  so  that  Emerson  be- 
came a  robust  small  business  that  developed 
Into  s  fairly  large  business  during  the  war. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr,  Symington  dem- 
onstrated his  business  acumen  by  going  to 
England  to  study  the  latest  airplane  ttirrets 
and  came  back  with  orders  for  Emerson  that 
eventually  made  It  one  of  the  largest  airplane 
appliances  plants  In  the  country. 

His  success  at  Emerson  and  his  work  for 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
prompted  Mr.  Truman  to  offer  him  the 
chairmanship  of  the  three-man  Surplus 
Property  Board  In  June  1945.  Here  he  began 
the  disposal  of  almost  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Government  war  properties. 
Shortly  after  he  was  confirmed  for  this  posi- 
tion. Congress  abolished  the  board  setup  to 
give  blm  the  sole  direction  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

He  continued  In  this  Job  tin  til  February 
1946,  when  he  was  named  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  Air.  There  had  been  no 
scandals  In  the  Surplus  Property  Board  da- 
splte  the  billions  that  bad  to  be  supervised. 
In  September  1947.  he  became  the  first  Sec- 


retary of  the  Air  Force  under  the  unification 
plan. 

fM.^trwn    TO-OMOUr    FOBCa 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air  and  as  Air 

Secretary  he  became  the  Idol  of  the  flyers 
because  of  his  aggressive  Insistence  for  a  70- 
group  Air  Force  as  recommended  by  the  presi- 
dential committee  headed  by  Thomas  K. 
Flnletter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Symington's 
choice  as  his  own  successor.  Even  now,  with 
the  defense  budget  down  to  less  than  $14,- 
000,000.000.  he  is  arguing  that  we  should  have 
the  70  groups  as  soon  as  the  national  econ- 
omy permits. 

Mr.  Symington  has  demonstrated  that  he 
knows  business  and  labor  organizations,  gov- 
ernmental  procedures.  Including  appearances 
before  congressional  committees,  and  has  a 
global  viewpoint  of  defense  planning. 

He  has  another  Intangible  quality  to 
greater  degree  than  his  pn^decessors — his 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  make 
a  favorable  Impression.  Although  he  did  not 
get  along  so  well  with  Defense  Secretary 
Johnson  personally,  he  carrle<a  his  fight  for 
the  Air  Force  to  Congress  and  the  public. 
He  Is  on  familiar  terms  wltlr  almost  every 
high  official  In  Washington. 

As  the  functional  head  of  the  NSRB.  he 
will  have  far  more  authority  than  his  prede- 
cessors but  probably  will  need  more  tact  and 
salesmanship  than  they  exercised. 

The  problems  of  the  Job  «xe  tremendotis 
and  Intricate.  One  of  his  first  objectives 
will  be  to  get  a  definite  war  plan  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  enable  him  to  plan 
the  maximums  and  minlmums  for  civilian 
and  Industrial  mobilization.  Here,  because 
of  his  service  In  the  Pentagon,  he  can  talk 
the  language  of  the  military  mnd  make  them 
be  specific  where.  In  the  past,  they  have  been 
general. 

There  Is  also  the  civilian  defense  program, 
which  has  recently  been  put  In  charge  of 
Paul  J.  Larsen,  formerly  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  laboratories  In  New  Mex- 
ico. This  program  has  been  languishing  and 
only  a  few  of  the  governors,  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  has  been  pla««d  for  civilian 
defense,  have  done  anything  in  their  own 
localities  to  prepare  few  war.  Mr.  Symington 
promises  to  have  a  full-scale  program  drafted 
by  September  1. 

As  examples  of  the  details  of  coordination 
needed  for  civilian  defense  are  the  discov- 
eries by  the  NSRB  that  various  cities  and 
towns  have  varying  sizes  ol  fire  hoses  and 
connections  and  that  one  atomic  explosion 
over  a  single  city  would  require  all  of  certain 
medicines  that  are  now  available  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  problem  will  be  to 
simplify  fire  hoses  and  coimccllons  so  nearby 
cities  can  help  each  other  In  event  of  an 
attack  or  sabotage  and  to  build  up  stock- 
piles of  medicines  required  after  an  atomic 
explosion. 

Another  dlfBctilt  problem  Is  the  drafting 
of  legislation  needed  In  the  t  vent  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  NSRB  has  madi?  several  detailed 
drafts  for  freezing  of  wages,  and  prices  and 
rents  so  that  no  one  can  prcfit  from  war  and 
for  allocations  of  materials.  One  of  the  sub- 
sidiary questions  Is  whether  to  ask  Congress 
to  enact  general  legislation  now,  as  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Banich.  to  give  the 
President  power  to  act  immediately  on  these 
Items  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  or 
whether  to  have  the  detailed  bill  acted  on  at 
the  serious  threat  or  the  acttial  outbreak  of 
the  emergency. 

Mr.  Symington  belongs  tc  the  White  House 
school  that  believes  the  tentative  drafU 
should  be  continuously  uzader  revision  for 
Immediate  Introduction  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  He  says  that  even  general  legis- 
lation would  arousa  apeclal  Interest  groups 
such  as  farmers,  labor  (xganlzatlons,  prop- 
erty owners  and  other  k^vislnessmen  who 
would  combine  to  defeat  tte  measure. 


Under  Aettog  Chairman  Steelman  the  draft 
for  the  mobilization  was  classlfled  confiden- 
tial and  not  submitted  to  the  Cabtaet  mem- 
bers on  the  Board  for  their  rejection  or 
approval.  Mr.  Symington  promises  that  the 
latest  draft  will  be  circulating  at  the  Cabinet 
level  within  2  weeks  and  that  after  practical 
revisions  he  will  have  an  approved  copy  by 
July  1. 

Symington  is  not  daunted  by  the  slae  or 
the  complexities  of  his  new  challenge.  After 
all.  he  handled  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  in  the  Surplus  Property  Board 
and  supervised  the  spending  of  billions  for 
the  Air  Force.  He  says  the  Job  Is  like  the 
long-range  budgeting  and  selling  surveys  of 
a  gigantic  business  firm,  such  as  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, where  there  must  be  planning  of  fac- 
tories, transportation,  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials, consumer  markets  and  continuous 
sales  over  long  periods. 


Loans  for  SbmII  Buiaeu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

OF  AT.ABAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REKIESENT ATI  V  K8 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  cannot  afford  *o  have  a  full-scalo 

depression.    We  must  continue  to  have  a 
high  level  of  employment. 

To  provide  a  high  level  of  employmeat 
our  economic  system  must  continue  to 
expand. 

Small  business  will  play  a  great  part 
In  this  expansion. 

Much  attention  Is  being  given  pres- 
ently toward  providing  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  loans  for  small  business. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  and  growing 
urgency  throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  situation  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama  is  acute,  be- 
cause of  the  great  unemployment  with 
which  we  are  afflicted. 

I  trust  that  this  session  ol  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  will  give  full  consideration 
to  the  financial  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  work  out  a  system  of  loans  that 
will  stimulate  our  econcxnic  system  to 
provide  more  emplojrment  for  our  people. 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  which  deals  with  the 
problem  at  hand: 

Small  BtrazNiss 

At  least  three  of  the  five  major  measures 
proposed  by  President  Truman  to  overcome 
the  financial  handicaps  of  small  business 
appear  to  us  to  meet  long-felt  needs.  They 
are  the  recommendations  for  (1)  Federal 
Instirance  of  commercial  bank  loans  up  to 
125.000  patterned  after  FHA-lnsured  loana 
for  home  Improvements,  (2)  establishment 
of  national  Investment  companies  to  provlda 
eqtiity  capital  and  long-term  loans  for  small 
business,  and  (3)  a  plan  for  setting  up  a 
clearing  hotue  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  collect  and  supply  sdentlflc,  engl- 
neertog.  and  managerial  Information  to 
small  concerns  that  cannot  affcotl  to  employ 
•xpenslve  research  stalls  of  the^  own. 

There  Is  a  qtiestion  as  to  wheHier  the  pro- 
Tlalon  for  limiting  the  maturity  of  the  pro- 
posed type  of  insured  loans  to  6  years  may 
not  be  too  restrictive.  The  Federal  Reserva 
oOdals,  for  instance.  aUege  that  the  5-year 
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Umlt&tlon  OB  ImliistrUl  lo&ns  for  w.trklr.g 
capital  purpoGct  thai  the  Federal  RcRer'te 
bankLs  are  authorlx?c!  to  make,  or  to  under- 
write when  made  by  member  banks,  is  too 
•e\ere  Tbe  President  proposes  to  repeal  this 
Federal  Reserr.^  loan  provision  and  substi- 
tute a  seli-5U«talninif  system  cf  loan  lr.£ur- 
ance  by  private  banks,  subject  to  complianca 
with  federally  epprcved  standards  Under 
proper  safeguards  this  insurance  plan  would. 
In  our  opinion,  strengthen,  rather  thaa 
%-eaken.  the  private  banking  system  For  it 
would  enable  private  ccmmercisl  banks  to 
grant  Inar.s  to  small  businesses  for  working 
capital  purposes  that  they  would  not  dare  to 
undertake  In  the  absence  of  such  protection, 
thereby  reducing  the  pressure  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment loans. 

Tbe  propo— d  mtlonal  Investment  ccm- 
I>anles  arc  dHtciMd  to  meet  a  different  kind 
of  need — prorlskin  of  equity  capital  ard 
long-term  kw&t  for  small  business.  Our 
:iAl  banks  are  not  In  a  position  to 
the  n&ks  of  financing  the  long -terra 
capital  requirements  cf  small  business. 
Moreover,  it  is  virtually  impaaBlble  for  small 
or  even  medium -sized  builniws  to  sell  se- 
ctirlties  m  the  open  market.  The  cost  of 
loan  flotations  In  small  amounts  Is  pnjhlbl- 
llve.  and  the  IsEues  of  small  companies  are 
bard  to  sell. 

Ill  t.'ie  past  small  businesses  have  usually 
been  financed  out.^f  'he  saTinps  of  owners 
and  local  people.  But  the  so-called  small 
business  of  today  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  few  decades  ago  a  big  business.  Costs 
have  mounted,  too.  thus  Increasing  the  capi- 
tal needs  of  going  businesses  and  tbe  capital 
required  to  start  a  business.  National  In- 
vestment companies  would,  therefore,  fill  a 
gap  in  the  financing  structure  by  providing 
a  channel  through  which  pooled  savings 
aTsilsble  for  long-term  tise  could  be  more 
safely  invested. 

In  the  beginning  such  comi>ar.les  might 
not  attract  private  Investment  support,  since 
tt  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  build  them 
up.  snd  the  risks  of  loss,  especially  at  th? 
experimental  stage,  are  considerable.  For 
that  re..aon.  the  Initial  capital  of  the  nev 
Investment  companies  would  probably  hare 
to  be  pmruted  by  public  or  semipublic  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
However,  if  successfully  launched,  ccrnmer- 
cla:  banks  would  doubtless  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  invest  in  the  new  Investment 
companies,  even  If  the  direct  returns  frcm 
their  holdings  were  small,  for  they  would 
benefit  indirectly  from  the  strengthening  of 
the  capital  rescurces  of  local  indiistries  ttUit 
aie  their  customers. 

There  is  slight  danger  that  the  plans  would 
lead  to  further  Government  encroachment 
In  the  private  banking  field,  if  pn-ivate  banks 
actively  cooperate  with  the  new  Investment 
companies  and  if  privcite  funds,  supplied  by 
banks  and  otner  investors,  are  forthcoming. 
Admittedly  the  proposal  Is  experimental  and 
there  Is  some  danger  of  its  bein"?  launche<l 
on  an  overly  ambitious  scale.  Color  is  given 
to  this  fear  by  the  emphasis  put  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  program  for  increasing  the 
credit  aids  to  small  business  as  a  means  cf 
Insuring  a  steady  expansion  of  the  economy 
and  providing  increased  employment  for  a 
growing  labcn*  force.  The  program  is  rather 
a  long-range  reform  that  should  contribute 
to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  those  objec- 
tives by  strengthening  the  competitive  stand- 
ing and  ability  to  survive  of  small  busi- 
nesses. But  it  would  not  have  much  Imme- 
diate effect  on  employment  or  afford  any 
great  immediate  stimulus  to  busli;efcs  expun- 
sk>n  It  is  not  a  relief  measure,  but  a  me<ti.s 
ot  providing  more  appropriate  and  more  ade- 
quate types  of  financing  for  small-scale  en- 
terprlae  at  all  times  through  private  banking 
Channels,  with  s  minimum  amount  of  sup- 
pun  and  supervision  by  Governmenl  agea- 
ctcs. 
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DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Idaho  recently 
had  the  great  honor  and  privilege  of 
hearing  several  addref^ses  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during  his 
trip  through  our  State.  The  following 
addresses  were  made  by  the  President  at 
Pocatello,  Shoshone,  and  Glenns  Ferry, 
Idaho: 

Remarks  or  the  Presidint  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho 

V.'hen  I  was  here  in  1948.  along  about  early 
In  the  morning.  I  tliink  It  was  1  50. 1  remem- 
ber they  told  me  there  wouldn't  be  anybody 
up:  and  they  were  darn  sure  there  wouldn't 
be  anybody  up  this  morning,  but  you  fooled 
them — and  you  fooled  me,  too.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  You  may  have  heard  I  am  an 
early  riser.  I  get  up  early  every  day — ask 
these  photogr.-iphers  and  newsmen  about 
that.  I  am  used  to  tackling  problems  no 
matter  what  time  it  is. 

This  morning,  even  though  it  Is  only  6 
o'clock.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
greatest  scientific  discovery  of  the  century — 
or  in  history,  in  fact:  atomic  energy. 

The  first  atomic  explosion  in  history  took 
place  down  in  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico  in 
July  1945.  I  was  in  Potsdam  and  had  been 
in  conference  with  Winston  Chiu-chill  and 
J:yt  Stalin,  and  we  had  been  discussing  world 
peace  programs. 

When  this  notice  came  to  me  that  the 
atomic  explosions  had  taken  place,  I  called  a 
meeting  of  our  military  advisers — Gsneral 
Marshall.  General  Elsenhower.  General  Brad- 
ley, General  Patton.  Admiral  Nlniitz.  Admiral 
King  and  several  other  able  and  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Including  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time — and 
we  discussed  the  situation  and  how  we 
should  approach  the  use  of  It. 

And  I  informed  those  gentlemen  at  that 
time  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
this  new  discovery  w.^s  used  In  a  way  that 
would  make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live. 

I  have  been  working  at  that  ever  since. 

I  had  to  issue  the  order  for  the  dropping 
of  the  first  two  atomic  bombs  on  our  enemies. 
And  I  made  that  order  afier  due  considera- 
tion and  in  conference  with  all  our  military 
leaders.  When  they  Informed  me  that  the 
landings  in  Japan  would  probably  cost  the 
lives  of  2o0  thousand  of  the  cream  of  our 
American  soldiers  and  sailors,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  best  way  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  young  men — and  the  best  way  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Japanese  soldiers,  also — 
was  to  drop  those  bombs  and  end  the  war. 

And  I  did  it.  And  I  would  say  to  you  I 
would  do  It  again  if  I  have  to. 

We  have  been  making  real  progress  In  put- 
ting atomic  energy  to  work.  Alre.idy.  atomic 
research  has  led  to  Important  discoveries  In 
medicine,  and  there  Is  real  pruml^^e  that  It 
will  lead  to  much  better  grains  and  livestock 
on  our  farms. 

Up  In  Arco.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Is  ijow  constructing  a  reactor  testing  station. 
From  the  knowledge  we  gain  there,  it  should 
be  p<j8stb!e  to  develop  machines  to  generate 
useful  power  to  drive  ships  and  airplanes. 

You  know,  nearly  all  the  destructive  wea- 
pons that  have  been  discovered  In  times  pest 
have  eventually  been  put  to  use  for  peace- 
time purpof^s  Njw.  If  we  are  not  Ingenious 
enough  axid  have  not  the  sense  to  do  that 


same  thing  with  the  most  awful  re  ease  of  the 
atom,  then  I  am  here  to  tell  yc  u  that  we 
probably  ought  to  be  destroyed.  And  I  am 
here  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  n  n  going  to 
be  destroyed,  we  are  going  to  us*  this  great 
energy  lor  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 
human  race  and  not  for  Its  destiuctlon. 

Arco  Is  a  truly  cooperative  \  enture.  It 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  private  Inc  ustry,  and 
universities  and  research  Instltvtlons  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  are  pooling  all  the  re- 
sources we  have  In  this  great  undertaking 
to  harness  atomic  energy  for  the  beneficli^i 
use  of  mankind. 

Throughout  our  history,  scltntlsts  and 
scientific  knowledge  have  contributed  to  our 
progress  as  a  nation.  If  you  want  to  keep 
up  that  progress,  we  need  to  stimulate  scien- 
tific discovery  and  research,  and  train  more 
young  men  and  women  for  our  laboratories 
and  research  centers. 

To  carry  out  these  objectives,  I  have  Just 
signed  the  National  Science  Fou.idatlon  Act 
of  1950.  This  act  Is  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance, because  It  will  add  to  our  knowledge 
In  every  branch  of  science. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  hep  us  to  de- 
velop the  best  scientific  brains  In  the  Nation. 
It  will  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
Its  leadership  In  scientific  maters,  and  to 
exert  a  more  vital  force  for  pea?e. 

Whatever  the  future  may  ho  d,  we  must 
bend  every  effort  toward  our  majir  objective, 
and  that  major  objective  Is  world  peace  and 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  no  matter  what 
his  race,  creed,  or  color  may  be,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  world  he  may    Ive  In. 

Now  I  am  making  this  trip  around  all  over 
the  United  S'ates  to  report  to  you  as  the 
President  cf  the  United  States.  I  camr  out 
here  In  1948  asking  you  for  votes.  I  am  back 
here  now,  —  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  running  for  any  office  but  o  report  to 
you  as  I  report  to  the  Congress  every  year 
under  the  Constitution.  I  am  m  iking  to  you 
personally  and  giving  to  you  !)ersonally  a 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Unicn  and  what 
goes  on.  and  what  I  believe,  anc  what  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

And  If  I  tell  it  to  you.  It  can't  be  garbled, 
because  when  you  hear  me  talk  nobody  can 
transfer  those  remarks  to  mean  something 
else. 

V,  hen  I  come  along  later  in  the  season,  we 
will  do  a  little  politicking.  But  nght  now  I 
am  reporting  to  the  Nation  on  its  condition, 
on  what  It  needs,  and  what  I  hot>e  I  can  give 
It  for  Its  welfare  and  benefit,  on  what  I  hope 
to  contribute  to  world  peace,  and  what  I  hope 
to  obtain  for— as  I  said  a  minute  ago — the 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreci- 
ate this  early  turnout.  It  Is  surprising  to 
everybody— I  think  it  is  surprising  to  your- 
selves, but  I  appreciate  It  most  highly. 

IUmakks  or  the  PHistDeNT  at 
Shoshone.  Idaho 

I  got  up  rather  early  this  morning  and 
had  a  meeting  at  Pocatello  at  6  o'clock,  and 
I  never  expected  to  see  that  many  people 
out  at  that  time  of  day.  And  here  It  Is 
8  o'clock  In  thU  great  city,  and  more  than 
ever  am  I  surprised— and  agreeably  surprised 
And  this  win  surprise  some  of  my  reportei 
friends,  too.  who  are  along  with  me. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Shoshone.  In  this  rich 
farming  section  of  the  Saake  River  Valley. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
one  of  Idaho's  greut  crops,  potatoes. 

I  was  up  in  Maine  In  the  middle  of  the 
war,  along  about  1943,  Inspeciing  nn  air  base 
at  Presque  Isle,  and  they  were  telling  me 
about  a  boy  from  Idaho,  a  private  In  the 
Air  Force  there,  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
guardhouse  because  he  refused  to  peel  Maine 
potatoes.  Of  course.  I  didn't  blame  him 
much. 

Idaho  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
potatoes.     Your  growers  have  done  a  fine  Job 
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of  growing  high-quality  potatoes  and  mar- 
keting them  In  an  efficient  manner. 

The  potato  growers  of  Idaho  and  other 
States  have  been  attacked  a  lot  In  recent 
months.  There  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion all  over  the  country  about  the  pxjtato 
situation  and  so  much  false  Information 
about  It  that  I  want  to  give  you  the  facts. 

First  of  all.  it  U  certainly  not  right  to 
make  the  potato  growers  "whipping  boys"  few 
the  costly  potato  surplus  when  basically  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  laws  which  were  passed 
back  in  1947  and  1948.  They  provided  pota- 
toes with  a  mandatory  support  price,  but 
they  gave  no  effective  production  and  mar- 
keting controls.  Instead,  Congress  said.  "Try 
price  supports  without  controls;  give  them 
a  trial  run." 

Well,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
for  2  years,  and  you  know  the  result.  I 
tried  to  get  that  changed  Just  a  short  time 
ago  and  did  not  succeed  In  getting  it  done. 
It  is  Just  as  we  warned  against. 

The  Government  has  been  required  by  law 
to  buy  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  In 
order  to  maintain  prices,  and  most  of  the 
potatoes  bought  by  the  Government  have  had 
to  be  disposed  of  for  uneconomical  uses, 
wasting  millions  of  dollars.  That  sort  of 
program  Is  not  In  the  farmer's  Interest,  It  Is 
not  In  the  Nation's  Interest.  It  can  lead  to 
public  repudiation  of  the  whole  farm  price 
support  program. 

That  is  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  pleaded  with  Congress  to  change  the 
price-support  laws  on  potatoes  so  that  we 
could  control  production  and  marketing  more 
adequately  and  thus  avoid  these  big  sur- 
pluses. Most  of  that  surplus,  of  cotirse.  has 
to  be  destroyed.  You  can't  safely  drive  a 
wagon  or  a  car  without  a  brake. 

The  Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law 
providing  that  support  prices  shall  not  be 
in  effect  for  potatoes  after  this  year's  crop, 
unless  marketing  quotas  are  also  In  effect. 
But  marketing  quotas  for  potatoes  are  not 
permitted  under  the  present  law.  This  Is 
obviously  only  a  partial  solution. 

I  have  been  urging  the  Congress  to  au- 
thcM-lze  both  marketing  quotas  and  direct 
production  pajrments.  In  order  to  support 
potato  prices  without  accumulating  wasteful 
surplvises.  This  will  bring  a  fair  return  to 
the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
the  consumers  and  the  taxpayers. 

I  hope  you  people  of  Idaho  will  rise  up  and 
demand  that  such  action  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress. It  Is  certainly  In  yoiu  Interest  to  do 
so.  You  see,  the  situation  as  It  developed 
Is  such  that  they  could  make  a  great  big 
"bugaboo"  out  of  potatoes.  They  are  doing 
It  with  the  Idea  of  discrediting  the  whole 
farm  program  of  the  administration. 

Now  It  is  to  your  Interest  to  see  that  we 
get  the  farm  program  which  we  are  trying  to 
get  and  which  will  work  not  only  in  your 
Interest  but  in  the  interests  of  everybody  In 
the  United  States — all  farmers  everywhere, 
not  only  the  potato  growers,  but  wheat  grow- 
ers  and  cotton  growers  and  tobacco  growers, 
and  everybody  else.  I  have  been  fighting  for 
that  ever  since  January  1,  1949.  And  If 
you  will  read  my  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  In  January  1949.  you  will  see  there 
that  I  advocated  a  program  that  would  have 
prevented  all  this  talk  about  potatoes. 
That  Is  entirely  in  your  interest. 

I  came  out  here  to  tell  you  what  the  facta 
are.  Ni'body  else  will  tell  you  what  the  facts 
are.  because  those  people  who  control  the 
methods  of  communication  want  to  see  the 
farm  program  ruined  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  I  am  out  here  to  tell  you  what 
the    acts  are. 

If  you  will  use  your  head  and  your  own 
Judgment  and  work  In  your  own  Interest,  wo 
wlifget  this  thing  settled  In  such  a  way  that 
the  farm  program  will  continue  as  It  ougbt 
to. 

Now  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  with 
you    this    mornmg    In    this    beautiful    city. 


And  I  hope— I  hope— that  yan  will  inform 
yovirselves  completely  on  Just  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  a  farm  program  that 
wUl  work.  When  you  know  vhH  the  facta 
are,  you  can  not  help  but  g;o  along  with 
what  I  am  advocating;  and  I  want  you  to 
know  the  facts,  that  U  the  reason  I  am  here. 

I  came  out  here  to  tell  tlie  people  Just 
exactly  what  I  stand  for,  and  why.  I  am  not 
running  for  anything.  I  may  come  back  a 
little  later  and  try  to  Influence  you  on  what 
is  to  your  best  InteresU,  but  I  will  try  to 
tell  you  the  facts. 

I  have  found  in  my  long  pDlltical  experi- 
ence— ana  it  has  been  over  30  years — that 
when  you  know  the  facts,  honest  men  have 
no  trouble  In  agreeing  on  what  the  results 
should  be. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  this  pleasure. 

Remakks  of  the  President  at  Glenns  Feret, 
Idaho 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning.  I 
can  assure  you  It  is  also  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  warm  weather  again.  When 
I  left  Washington  It  was  92  in  the  shade,  and 
when  I  got  out  here  to  western  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  It  was  snowing.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  kind  of  clothes  to  wear  In  such  changes 
of  weather. 

Since  early  this  morning,  1  have  been 
traveling  across  southern  Idaho  through  this 
great  Snake  River  Valley.  Here  It  Is.  only  a 
little  after  9  o'clock,  and  I  have  already 
made  speeches  In  Pocatello  and  Bhoshone. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  stop  here  for  a 
few  minutes  at  Glenns  Ferry  and  talk  with 
you  about  some  of  the  problems  that  this 
cotintry  faces  today,  problems  In  which  you 
are  vitally  Interested  and  In  which  I  am  vi- 
tally Interested.  The  reason  I  came  out  here 
was  to  give  you  my  viewpoint  and  to  find 
out  what  your  viewpoint  is  directly,  so  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  what  we  are  trying  to  say. 
The  biggest  problem  we  have  is  that  of 
maintaining  world  peace  We  can  build  a 
peaceful  world  only  If  we  remain  prosperous 
and  well  off  here  at  home. 

There  Is  a  very  direct  connection  between 
farm  prosperity  and  world  peace.  Farm 
prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States  That  was 
certainly  true  20  years  ago  when  the  farm 
depression  of  the  19a0's  led  to  the  great  de- 
pression. 

I  think  that  the  farm  home  and  the  small 
country  town  are  among  the  strongest  bul- 
warks of  our  democracy.  We  have  got  to 
see  to  It  that  our  farmers  prosper  on  farms 
which  they  own  themselves  We  shall  cer- 
tainly go  downhill  If  we  ever  have  a  large 
rtiral  floating  population  who  have  to  earn 
a  living  by  working  In  the  fields  of  a  few 
large-scale  landowners 

That  Is  why  I  look  with  grave  stisplclon 
upon  the  development  of  the  so-called  In- 
dustrialized agriculture,  the  operation  of 
farms  that  are  nothing  but  factories  for  the 
production  of  crops.  What  makes  this  a 
great  Republic  and  a  great  country  are  the 
small  landowners,  men  who  have  property 
of  their  own  on  which  they  live  and  make  a 
living. 

These  farm  factories  depend  for  their 
prosperity  upon  a  large  force  of  landless  and 
underprivileged  workers.  These  workers 
have  to  migrate  from  place  to  place  without 
any  oppjortunity  for  a  decent  life  for  their 
wives  and  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  In  recent  years  to  help  men  and 
women  to  own  and  improve  their  own  farms. 
You  folks  here  In  Idaho  know  all  about  the 
new  farms  that  are  opened  up  by  reclama- 
tion projects  In  former  sage-brush  areas. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  re- 
member about  our  reclamation  program  is 
that  it  safeguards  the  f amlly-slaed  farm,  and 
doet  not  give  encouragement  to  tbe  growth 


of  these  huge  oorporate  fanns  I  vaa  taUdng 
about  earlier.  That  is  not  all  we  have  been 
doing. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho  alone,  more  than 
$34,000,000  has  been  loaned  for  agricultural 
and  home  (^>eratlng  needs,  and  for  purchase 
and  enlargement  and  development  of  farma^ 
We  have  also  lent  Idaho  farmers  over  $1^ 
000,000  to  Install  needed  Irrigation  and  wa- 
ter facilities.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Is  also  helping  hundreds  of  new 
farm  families,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
veterans,  to  get  started  on  new  farms. 

When  we  first  started  doing  something  to 
help  farm  tenants  buy  their  own  land,  back 
In  1935,  you  should  have  heard  the  outcries 
coming  from  the  opposition.  In  those  days 
the  reactionaries  set  up  an  outfit  which  they 
called  the  American  Uberty  League.  They 
Issued  a  long  blast  against  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  calling  it  a  social- 
istic experiment. 

Those  words  have  been  used  ever  since  ws 
started  to  work  for  the  farmer  back  In  1887. 
A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Hatch  from  the  great 
State  of  Missouri  got  a  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $15,000  to  each  Stats 
that  wanted  an  experimental  station  In  con- 
nection with  its  agrlculttiral  college,  and  he 
was  caUed  a  Socialist  and  a  man  who  was 
going  to  tear  down  the  Government  ot  the 
United  States.  Yet  nearly  every  agricultural 
coUege  in  the  United  States  now  works  under 
that  same  Hatch  Act. 

They  said  the  farm-tenant  jirogram  was 
Ru&slanlzatlon  of  agriculture.  Well,  you 
pe<^le  know  that  our  farmers'  home  program 
was  and  Is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  at 
being  socialistic,  it  has  been  a  real  force  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  free  enterprise. 
Now,  I  hope  you  didn't  believe  that  silly  non- 
sense about  socialism  In  1935.  I  know  you 
didn't  believe  It  in  1935.  and  I  am  very  sura 
you  don't  believe  It  now. 

No  matter  what  such  people  say,  we  in- 
tend to  go  right  ahead  and  imi>rove  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  carry  out  the 
whole  I'air  Deal  program  to  secure  good 
housing,  good  health,  education,  and  social 
security. 

These  are  measures  which  will  help  us  to 
preserve  world  peace — our  greatest  objective; 
and  If  we  are  going  to  get  world  peace,  we 
ourselves  must  be  economically  strong.  We 
must  be  in  a  position  where  our  people  are 
better  off,  have  more  things,  and  live  better 
than  any  other  people  In  the  world.  They 
are  that  way  now,  and  we  want  to  keep 
that  up. 

It  Is  my  idea  that  If  we  can  inform  the 
people  of  those  countries  that  are  under 
tyranny  of  the  facts  of  life  as  we  see  them 
here  In  these  great  United  States,  we  will 
not  have  any  more  dllBctilty  about  getting  a 
world  peace  that  will  last. 

My  one  ambition  has  been,  ever  since  I 
inherited  the  Presidency  on  April  12,  1945,  to 
obtain  world  peace — a  peace  that  will  last, 
a  peace  that  will  help  tis  all,  a  peace  that  will 
make  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  happy. 

Now,  I  know  that  Is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  and  I  know  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
working  for.  And  we  are  going  to  keep  work- 
ing for  It  until  we  get  It. 

You  know,  I  have  been  up  against  some 
very,  very  hard  propositions.  I  think  you 
remember  back  In  1948,  It  was  said  that  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  go  riding  all 
over  the  country  to  convince  the  people  that 
I  was  on  the  right  track  and  for  their  benefit. 
I  did  convince  them,  and  we  did  win. 
Now  we  want  to  convince  the  world  to 
exactly  the  same  manner  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  and  we  will  win — because  I  think 
God  Is  with  us  In  that  enterprise. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  cordiality  wltll 
which  I  have  been  treated  In  Idaho.  I  am 
out  here — as  I  to'd  you  In  the  beginnings 
to  teU  you  whtt  I  think,  and  what  X 
trying  to  do. 
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I  tried  to  convince  you  of  that  vhlle  1  wm 
«>ut  here  in  1948  running  for  President,  and 
trying  to  get  votes.  I  am  not  running  f^>r 
cnythlng  now.  I  am  out  here  to  report  to 
you  on  exactly  what  I  am  tn.lng  to  do.  and  I 
wmnt  your  help  to  help  me  put  it  ever.  I  may 
come  back  a  little  later  and  ta'.k  a  little  poli- 
tic* to  you.  but  I  am  not  doing  it  new. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Aisistant  Secretary  of  Interior  Wtlliain  E. 
Warne  Speaks  on  Pob'ic  Fewer 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-^RKS 
cr 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF    CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT: A TR'ES 

Monday.  Man  15.  1950 

Mr  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  uaammous  consent.  I  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  th^  Record  an  address 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  William  E.  Warne  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  meetin?  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  here 
In  Washington.  D.  L..  on  May  2.  1950.  in 
regard  to  the  Governments  program 
and  aims  in  regard  to  power  develop- 
ment, which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  general 
interest: 

Thi   GovT«NME^•T■s    Pboghav    axd    Aims    rs 

PciWCa  DrVELCPME.NT 

T-*o  weeks  ago.  the  National  Ajaoclatlon 
of  Eiecuic  Companies  invited  the  Washing- 
ton presa  corps  to  breakfast.  Represent- 
ative* o!  several  large  electric-power  com- 
panies, in  a  series  of  speeches,  accused  the 
Federal  GovernATQent.  and  more  epeciftcally 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  all  man- 
ner Oi  crimes  against  the  country  in  general 
and  the  utility  industry  in  particular  It 
was  charged  that  the  Government's  power 
policies  were  confusing  and  needed  clarifica- 
tion, that  public  power  programs  were  "con- 
trary to  the  public  interest";  and  that  these 
program  were  "leading  the  country  liuo 
■ociallsm." 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  t>e  here  today  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  confusion  which  seems  to 
trouble  the  privately  owned  electric  utility 
Industry 

To  appraise  the  problem  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  the  United  Siates  In 
Its  true  dimensions,  we  need  some  perspec- 
tives. 

Consider  frst  the  enormous  growth  of 
electric  power  development  In  this  country 
since  the  First  World  War.  In  1920.  electric 
utility  plants  had  an  Installed  capacity  of 
about  13.0COOOO  kilowatts.  By  the  end  of 
1949.  capacity  had  increased  nearly  five 
times— to  sixty-two  and  one-half  million 
kilowatts.  And  while  capacity  increased 
flvetold  during  the  30-year  period,  the  out- 
put of  electric  energy  from  the  generators 
multiplied  about  seven  times — from  40,000,- 
000  OOU  kilowatt-hours  in  1920  to  291,000,- 
000, OOO  kilowatt-hours  In    1949 

Tlie  plain  fact  is  that,  except  during  pe- 
riods of  severe  economic  depression,  supply  of 
electric  power  In  this  country  has  never 
caui'ht  up  with  demand.  Today,  in  spite 
of  the  very  large  additions  to  generating 
capacity  made  b<jth  by  pri%-ate  Industry  and 
by  Government  during  and  since  World  V/ar 
n,  we  are  still  short  of  power. 

This  l.«i  so,  despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trarj-.  We  wert'  told  that  we  would  not 
live  to  see  the  day  th:it  the  Government 
would  market  all  of  the  power  to  l>e  gen- 
erated at  H'H  ver  Dam  on  the  C<ilorado  River, 
the  first  large-sraie  Federal  hydroelectric  in- 
•tallttlion        Yet    the    generators    at    Hoover 


Dan  have  been  operating  at  top  capacity  ever 
since  the  first  unit  was  installed  In  19^8. 
Slill  other  dams  and  other  generating  plants 
have  been  required  and  provided  in  the  area. 
We  were  told  also  that  Grand  Coulee  Da  in 
on  the  Columbia  River  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  gigantic  white  eleph.int.  and  yet  demands 
for  power  from  Grand  Coulee  constantly  have 
raced  far  ahead  of  supply. 

The  war  effort  of  the  United  States  wou-d 
have  been  severely  restricted  had  it  not  been 
for  the  large  blocks  of  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  Hoover  and  Grand  Coulee,  at 
Bonneville,  and  at  the  dams  operated  by  the 
Tennessee   Valley   Authority. 

Since  the  war,  while  some  utility  execu- 
tives have  been  assuring  us  that  the  power 
emerg?ncy  !s  ever,  demand  for  electrical  en- 
ergy has  continued  Its  upward  spiral.  At 
hearings  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1946.  the  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  shortage  of  power  In  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California.  He  replied,  and  I 
quote:  "There  is  none  now;  there  has  been 
none:  and  there  will  be  none  in  the  future." 
Less  than  2  years  later,  while  the  Central 
Valley  was  experiencing  one  of  the  most 
acute  shortages  In  history,  P.  G.  &  E.  found 
It  necessary  to  pull  switches  on  its  overloaded 
lines  and  to  cut  down  deliveries  to  Its  cus- 
tomers. As  most  of  you  knew,  brown-outs 
have  plagued  many  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
shortages  still  e.xist  due  both  to  lack  of 
supply  and  transmission  facilities. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports 
that  m  1948.  the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available,  nearly  half  of 
the  country's  major  utility  systems  had  to 
make  maximum-load  curtailments — that  is. 
to  cut  power  deliveries  to  their  customers 
below  demands  at  peak  periods.  These  cur- 
tailments occurred  In  every  region  of  the 
United  States  In  total,  they  amounted  to 
2.571,000  kilowatts,  or  about  double  those 
of  1947. 

Unfortunately,  these  figures  by  no  means 
Indicate  the  true  dimensions  of  the  country's 
power  shorta^je.  Our  actual  deficit  of  elec- 
trical energy  Is  much  larger  than  Is  generally 
realized.  It  is  a  concealed  shortage,  because 
It  must  be  measured  In  demands  that  never 
develop  because  the  power  is  not  there  to 
meet  them. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  abundant  low-cost  power  sup- 
plies, by  stimulating  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  and  raising  living  levels, 
create  power  markets  that  never  before  ex- 
isted And  they  create  these  demands  by 
creating  business  and  Industrial  opportuni- 
ties In  large  numbers  for  private  citizens. 

In  addition,  as  electric  power  rates  go 
down,  the  use  of  electricity  goes  up.  In 
1925.  for  example,  with  electricity  selling  at 
a  little  over  7  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  annual 
domestic  consumption  In  the  United  States 
averaged  only  about  400  kilowatt-hours  per 
customer.  But  by  1949.  with  the  average 
rate  down  to  approximately  3  cents  do- 
mestic consumption  per  cvistomer  had  quad- 
rupled, amounting  to  about  1,563  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year.  This  means  more  comfortable 
and  better  living  In  millions  of  homes. 

Considering  all  of  the  dynamic  factors  in- 
volved, the  Federal  Power  Commission  fore- 
sees the  country's  annual  electric  power 
requirements  adding  up  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  600.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  by  1960. 
Electrical  output  of  this  magnitude  would 
require  134,000.000  klUiwatts  of  capacity  In- 
stalled In  both  utility  generating  stations 
and  Industrial  plants  This  means  thnt 
jx)wer  plant  capacity  by  1960  must  be  ex- 
panded to  twice  its  present  size  and  three 
times  it»  size  In  1940. 

Doubling  the  size  of  the  country's  power 
plant  In  the  next  decade  and  preparing  for 
still  greater  future  expansion  is  a  task  which 
calls  for  all  of  the  Ingenuity  and  resource- 


fulness which  private  lndu«^try  and  the  Oo'U 
ernment  can  brine  to  bear  upon  It. 

In  World  War  II  the  Federal  dams  proved 
the  key  to  large  parts  of  our  armament  prob- 
lem, and  they  provided  the  power  for  the 
atom  bomb.  Since  VJ-day.  they  have  t>een 
utilized  and  desperately  nc'-'ded  in  our  na- 
tlon.il  economy.  In  the  future,  which  w-s 
hope  will  be  peaceful,  they  and  many  more 
will  he  needed.  If  the  cold  war  becomes  hot. 
which  Gcd  forbid,  elecrrlc.il  energy  supt>ly 
will  immediately  become  a  crucial  problem 
dcsDlte  all  that  anyone  is  doing  or  planning 
to  do  now. 

The  private  companies  are  planning  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  generating  capacity 
of  their  plants  within  the  next  few  years. 
But  wi-hln  the  ne.xt  decade  they  will  te  fac?d 
with  the  necessity  of  retiring  about  10.000,000 
kilowatts  of  existing  capacity  because  of  age 
and  obsolescence.  Net  additions  to  plant  by 
prlvf«te  Industry  in  future  years  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  amount  needed  to  close  the  gap 
between  power  supply  and  demand.  For 
this  reason  alone,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
others,  the  Job  of  plant  expansion  can  only 
be  done  by  Industry  and  Government  work- 
Ins;  side  by  side. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  public  and 
private  power  agencies  can  live  together,  but 
whether  public  and  private  agencies,  work- 
ing together  at  top  speed,  can  expand  power 
output  fast  enough  to  sustain  our  dynamic 
American  economy. 

In  the  building  of  a  national  pover  plant 
adequate  to  meet  future  needs,  the  river 
basins  of  the  country  will  play  an  Indispens- 
able role.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
estimates  that,  if  sound,  multipurpose 
methods  are  applied  to  their  development, 
our  rivers  can  be  harnessed  to  provide  nearly 
77,000.000  kilowatts  of  additional  hydroelec- 
tric capacity.  A  large  share  of  this  vast  po- 
tential Is  located  In  the  West.  The  State 
of  Washington  alone  has  undeveloped  hydro 
capacity  amounting  to  more  than  15.000.000 
kilowatts.  But  there  are  substantial  reser- 
voirs of  undeveloped  water  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well.  More  than  3,000,000 
kilowatts  of  capacity  can  be  Installed,  for 
example,  on  the  Androscoggin,  the  Penob- 
scot, the  Merrimack,  the  Connecticut,  and 
other  rivers  flowing  through  New  England. 
The  rivers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have 
a  potential  capacity  of  more  than  5.000,000 
kilowatts,  and  those  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Sta*»s  nearly  7,500.000  kilowatts. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  we 
should  put  our  rivers  to  work.  Most  of  the 
power  which  energizes  America  today  Is  pro- 
duced by  drawing;  upon  fuel  resources  we 
cannot  replace.  Forty-six  million  kilowatts 
of  our  national  capacity  are  Installed  in 
plants  which  feed  upon  coal.  oil.  or  gas.  Only 
16.000,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  make  use 
of  our  renewable  river  resources.  Of  the  12,- 
000.000  kilowatts  ad'ed  to  national  capacity 
since  the  recent  war,  11.000,000  kilowatts 
have  been  Installed  In  steam  plants  driven  by 
fuel  and  only  about  1,000.000  In  hydro  plants. 
To  produce  In  steam  plants  as  much  electri- 
cal energy  as  we  can  develop  by  tapping  our 
unused  hydroelectric  power  resources  would 
require  on  the  order  of  8CO.000.000  barrels 
of  oil  a  year. 

It  was  partly  his  concern  for  conservation 
of  our  dwindling  fuel  reserves  that  led  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Oscar  L  Chapman  to 
say  recently  that  with  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy expanding  we  should  certainly  Install 
at  least  25,000.000  kilowatts  of  additional 
hydro  capacity  within  the  next  15  years. 

While  development  of  our  rivers  will  ba 
Important  in  our  elTorts  to  meet  power  re- 
quirements of  the  future,  of  much  greater 
Blgnittcanoe  to  the  public  even  than  this  Is 
that  use  of  the  hydro  potential  Is  Important 
In  the  public  development  of  the  river 
basins. 

Power  production  Is  the  key  with  which 
we  can  unlock  the  priceless  resources  of  our 
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river  valleys  for  the  achievement  of  other 
important  conservation  objectives — irriga- 
tion, domestic  water  supply,  flood  control, 
navigation,  recreation,  salinity  control,  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment. Coordinated  use  of  the  water  Im- 
pounded in  storage  reservoirs  enables  us  to 
meet  all  of  these  urgent  needs,  with  revenues 
from  power  development  paying  a  substantial 
part  of  the  check. 

No  private  enterprise  can  finance  an  In- 
tegrated, multiple-purpose  river  basin  de- 
velopment. This  is  the  Job  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  Is  Inescapable. 

In  the  West,  many  of  whose  citizens  have 
had  a  chance  over  two  generations  to  share 
In  the  manifold  benefits  of  reclamation  and 
related  programs,  the  Importance  of  basin- 
wide  water  and  resource  development  is  now 
well  understood.  The  average  westerner 
realizes  that  the  Federal  power  and  reclama- 
tion program  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  over- 
all basin  development  program.  This  west- 
ern program,  as  It  is  now  developing  In  the 
Missouri.  Columbia.  Colorado,  and  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Valleys,  could  not  exist 
without  the  power  features — and  for  the 
reason  that  power  revenues  pay  an  essential 
part  of  the  cost.  With  the  irrigation  Job  in 
the  West  but  half  done,  we  are  approaching 
the  point  at  which  we  must  undertake  proj- 
ects where  the  payoff  will  be  smaller  than 
in  our  earlier  programs.  In  these  circum- 
stances, powe.'  production  assumes  crucial 
significance.  Without  power  revenues,  some 
of  our  future  projects  would  be  economically 
unsound  and  great  developments  serving 
many   public   benefits   would   be  lost. 

We  need  more,  not  less,  planning  and  con- 
struction to  make  full  use  on  an  Integrated 
basis  for  a'l  purposes  of  our  rivers,  and  we 
need  It  In  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  Our 
water  problem  Is  no  longer  sectional  and 
confined  to  the  arid  West.  It  is  in  the  east- 
ern city  which  Is  the  pride  of  the  wliole 
Nation,  New  York,  where  today  you  must 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  In  a  restaurant  and 
are  officially  frowned  upon  II  you  take  too 
many  baths. 

When  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  power 
companies  opposing  public  power  develop- 
ment raise  the  cry  of  socialism,  they  seek 
to  obscure  the  real  issue.  The  river  re- 
Bources  of  the  country  belong  to  all  of  the 
people.  While  the  FeQi.al  Government  Is 
not  proposing  a  public  monopoly  of  hydro 
power  nor  proposing  to  prevent  privately 
owned  utilities  appropriately  to  use  these  re- 
sources, the  Government  cannot  permit  pri- 
vate companies  to  skim  the  revenue-produc- 
ing cream  off  our  national  water  resources. 
Nor  can  It  allow  piecemeal,  single-purpose 
river  development  to  foreclose  the  opportu- 
nity to  undertake  bold,  efficient,  and  truly 
economic  multiple-purpose  programs  di- 
rected toward  the  whole  range  of  our  con- 
servation objectives.  We  still  have  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  In  this  great  country  and 
we  must  not  fritter  them  away  by  such 
narrow  actions.  The  public  interest  clearly 
demands  public  developments.       * 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  among 
others,  public  po^s^er  is  here  to  stay.  But 
we  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  do  not 
believe  that  the  development  of  integrated 
rlver-basln  programs  by  public  agencies 
fpells  the  d'>3m  of  private  enterprise.  Re- 
cent history  does  not  supf>ort  the  view  that 
public  power  is  pulling  the  props  out  from 
under  the  electrical-utUlty  Industry. 

Thirty  years  ago  public  power  made  up 
only  4  percent  of  our  total  annual  output 
of  electrical  energy.  Last  year  public  pow- 
er's contribution  amounted  to  20  percent  of 
the  national  output.  Measured  In  relative 
tcrnw.  private  power  lost  ground.  But  the 
Industry's  markets  actually  expanded  more 
than  six  times  over  the  years.  The  output 
of  privately  owned  plants  Jumped  from  38.- 
OOOOOO.OOO  kllowatt-hoiira  In  1920  to  233,- 
OOO.OOC.OOO  In  1949. 


Since  the  Holding  Company  Art  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  15  years  ago.  Govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies  have  forced  pri- 
vate-utility companies  to  write  off  $1,500,- 
000,000  In  Inflated  stock  valuations,  accord- 
ing to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Despite  this,  net  income  of  private 
utilities  In  1949  amount  to  $753,000,000. 
This  was  nearly  55  percent  more  than  they 
earned  In  1938.  And  this  rise  In  profits  took 
place  during  the  period  in  which  public 
power  was  making  Its  most  rapid  growth. 
This  Is  hardly  a  calamitous  situation  for  the 
utility  Industry. 

In  1940.  with  Federal  power  development 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  its  early  stages, 
the  Big  Five  companies  in  the  Northwest — 
Pacific  Power  &  Light,  Washington  Water 
Power.  Puget  Scund  Power  &  Light,  Port- 
land General  Electric,  and  Mountain  States 
Power — showed  a  combined  net  Income  of 
$7,866,000.  By  1948,  public-power  plants  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  were 
turning  out  10,900,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
energy.  The  output  of  the  Big  Five,  ex- 
cluding their  large  purchases  of  Federal 
power,  had  risen  from  3.000.000,000  to  4,400,- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  and  their  net  Income 
of  $13,484,000  was  almost  twice  their  1940 
earnings.  As  compared  with  a  return  on 
capital  and  surplus  of  4  8  percent  In  1940, 
their  Investment  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  8.65 
percent  in  1948. 

No  wonder  that  the  vice  president  of  Pa- 
cific Power  Si  Light  told  breakfasting  Wash- 
ington newspapermen  2  weeks  ago,  and  I 
quote:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  (Pacific  North- 
west I  region  must  have  more  and  more  power 
to  support  Its  growth.  •  •  •  That  Is 
why  we  of  the  private-electric  companies 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  com- 
ing back  here  to  Washington  from  year  to 
year,  urging  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  keep  the  Government's  power-plant  pro- 
gram on  the  Columbia  going  forward  on 
schedule.  •  •  •  It  has  been  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  cur  associates  in  the  elec- 
tric  industry   to   understand   our   position." 

Less  than  a  week  after  Mr.  John  Dierdorfl 
made  this  statement.  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
made  its  annual  report  to  stockholders  for 
1949.  Net  income  of  this  comp?ny,  operat- 
ing in  an  area  where  more  public  power  is 
produced  at  lower  rates  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  United  States,  was  up  44  percent  over 
1948. 

So,  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  the 
Government  has  Its  largest  block  of  power 
and  its  most  extensive  transmission  grid,  in- 
stead of  dissension  and  disagreement,  we 
now  find  In  that  area  an  effective  working 
partnership  between  the  Government's 
wholesale  electric  system,  the  power  com- 
panies, and  the  public  distribution  agencies, 
all  of  whom  operate  in  a  smgle  power  pool. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  long-standing 
cppositlon  of  New  England  utility  com- 
panies to  public-power  development  there 
has  penalized  not  only  the  citizens  of  that 
region  but  the  utilities  themselves. 

Look  at  some  figures.  Using  the  years 
from  1929  to  1947  as  a  yardstick,  power- 
generatmg  capacity  in  the  New  England 
States,  owned  entirely  by  private  companies. 
Increased  48  percent.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  Increase  averaged  77  percent,  for 
the  T\'A  States  140  percent,  and  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  146  percent.  In  this  same 
period,  total  income  in  New  England  rose 
91  percent  while  the  Increase  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  was  129  percent,  for  the  TV  A 
States  198  percent,  and  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west 202  percent. 

These  comparisons  make  plain  why  two 
New  England  governors  have  recently  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  river  development  in- 
cluding electric-power  production  and  why 
Senator  Guxn,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  Intro- 
dticed  legislation  In  Congress  which  would 
establish  a  New  England  commission  of  Fed- 
eral and  States  representatives  to  Investigate 
available  water-power  resources  In  that 
region. 


Let  me  tvu-n  now  to  Federal  power  policy, 
which  has  been  reiterated  by  the  Congress 
for  more  than  four  decades  and  Is  said  to  be 
confusing  some  of  the  utilities.  This  poMcy 
can  be  simply  stated.  Federal  dams  shall 
Include,  where  feasible,  facilities  for  generat- 
ing electrical  energy.  Preference  In  power 
sales  shall  be  given  to  public  agencies  and 
cooperatives.  Power  disposal  shall  be  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  domestic  and  rural  con- 
sumers. Power  shall  be  sold  in  wholesale 
quantities  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  con- 
sistent with  sound  business  principle*.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  In  the  retail  distribution  business. 
Disposal  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  wide- 
spread use.  and  to  prevent  monopolization. 

I  find  nothing  confusing  here.  These  prin- 
ciples are  clear-cut.  Their  basic  soundness 
is  apparent. 

Some  of  the  utility  companies,  conceding 
only  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  build 
great  dams,  would  have  the  Government  turn 
over  to  them  at  the  bus-bar  the  power  gen- 
erated at  public  expense.  But  if  control  over 
public  power  were  relinquished  at  the  point 
of  generation,  many  of  the  purposes  I  have 
stated  could  not  be  so  well  served. 

To  carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress, 
construction  of  Federal  backbone  transmis- 
sion lines  Is  required.  Generating  stations, 
for  efficiency,  must  be  tied  together,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior does  not  end  until  the  power  has  been 
made  avallab"le  to  the  consumer,  preferably 
through  public  agencies  or  cooperatives,  un- 
der circumstances  that  encourage  use  and 
prevent  monopolization,  and  at  rates  con- 
sistent with  sound  business  principles. 

In  some  instances  the  need  for  Investnwnt 
of  Federal  funds  in  transmission  facilities 
can  be  obviated  through  the  use  of  proper 
wheeling  contracts.  These  are  arrangements 
by  which  utilities  agree  to  deliver  public 
power  over  their  lines  to  public  distributors. 
Such  contracts,  several  of  which  have  been 
signed  within  recent  months,  help  to  Inte- 
grate private  and  public  power  supplies  for 
the  benefit  of  coivsumers  and  give  the 
power  company  a  part  In  Vie  continuing  ef- 
fort to  serve  the  respective  regions. 

The  guldeposts  I  have  enumerated  are  tb06« 
by  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  markets  Federal  power  outside  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  conduct*  its  business 
through  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration,  and  the  newly  es- 
tablished Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  these  principles  the  program  Is  car- 
ried out  not  Just  to  produce  kilowatts  of 
energy,  or  to  make  the  Treasury  whole.  Im- 
portant as  these  objectives  may  be.  but  la 
addition  to  aid  the  general  economic  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  development  of  the 
regions  where  the  power  is  produced  and  to 
benefit  the  people  as  directly  as  possible. 
I  think  we  can  report  good  progress  in  at- 
taining these  goals,  which  seem  wholly  de- 
sirable to  me  and  in  conflict  with  no  Amer- 
ican principle. 


Cbancelor  of  Great  Unhrersity  Says  Worth 
ThinkiBf  Aboat — EdncatioB  Not  Re- 
pression Is  Progress 

EXTEI'ISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 
Thursday,  April  20, 19S0 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  Easter 

recess  I  aerain  had  the  Inspiration  of  at- 
tending church  services  In  my  home  city 
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of  Xx>ng  Beach.  Calif.  The  Pilgrim  Is  the 
name  of  the  church  bulletin  or  calendar 
of  events.  The  distinguished  and  be- 
loved pastor  is  Dr.  Stuart  LeRoy  Ander- 
son, D.  D.  Quite  regularly  this  church 
paper,  the  Pilgrim,  also  carries  some 
short  but  appropriate  words  to  think 
about  other  than  Just  the  local  church 
events.  The  bulletin  for  Easter  carried 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins.  chancelor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago: 

WosTH  Tkhouitc  About 

(By   Robert    M.   Hutchlna,   chancelor. 

CnlTersJty  of  Chicago) 

It  Is  now  faablonable  to  call  anybody  with 
whom  you  dlsaeree  a  CommunUt  or  a  fel- 
low-traveler. So  Branch  Rickey  darkly  hinted 
the  other  day  that  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  reserve  clauae  In  baaeball  contracts  was 
the  work  of  Communlsu. 

One  who  criticizes  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  draft,  or  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  or  who  believes  that  our  military 
establishment  Is  too  expensive  can  be  called 
a  fellow-traveler,  for  the  Russians  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  One  who  thinks  that  there 
are  too  many  slums  and  too  much  Ismchlng  In 
America  can  be  called  a  fellow-traveler,  for 
the  Russians  say  the  same.  One  who  opposes 
racial  discrimination  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
can  be  called  a  fellow-travelei*,  for  the  Rus- 
sians claim  that  they  ought  to  be  opposed. 
Anybody  who  wants  any  change  of  any  kind 
in  this  country  can  be  called  a  fellow-trav- 
eler,  because  the  Russians  want  a  change  in 
this  country,  too. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  Th* 
American  way  has  been  to  encourage  thought 
and  discussion.  We  have  never  been  afraid 
at  thought  and  diacuaaion.  The  whol^  edu- 
cational system,  and  not  merely  the  Dniver- 
■tty  at  Chicago,  is  a  reflection  of  the  Ameri- 
can faith  In  thought  fnd  diacuaaion  as  the 
path  to  peaceful  change  and  improvement. 

The  danger  to  our  institutions  is  not  from 
the  tiny  minority  who  do  not  believe  in  them. 
It  is  from  those  who  would  mistakenly  re- 
press the  free  spirit  on  which  those  institu- 
tions are  built.  The  miasma  of  thought  con- 
trol that  is  now  sprea(?lng  over  the  country 
Is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  United  States 
■Inee  Hitler. 

Tbare  are  two  ivays  of  fighting  subversive 
ideas.  One  is  the  p>ollcy  of  repression.  This 
policy  Is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  country.  It  can- 
not be  ]\istly  enforced,  because  it  is  impos- 
^ble  to  tell  precisely  what  people  are  think- 
ing: they  have  to  be  judged  by  their  acts. 
It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  widest 
possible  latitude  should  be  given  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  publication,  on  the  ground 
that  the  expression  of  differing  points  of 
Tlew,  some  of  which  are  bound  to  be  unpop- 
ular, is  the  way  to  progress  In  the  state. 
Hyde  Park  Corner  in  London,  where  anybody 
may  say  anything,  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
the  conQdeiice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in 
the  ability  of  democratic  institutions  to 
withstand  criticism,  and  even  to  nourish  it- 
self upon  It.  There  arc  numerous  laws  al- 
ready on  the  boolu  which  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  subversive  acts. 

The  policy  of  repression  of  Ideas  cannot 
work  and  never  has  worked.  The  alternative 
to  it  is  the  long.  dll&cuU  road  of  education. 
To  this  the  American  people  have  been  com- 
mitted. It  requires  patience  and  tolerance, 
even  In  the  face  of  Intense  provocation.  It 
r«qulr«a  faith  In  the  principles  and  practices 
of  democracy,  faith  that  when  the  citizen 
understands  all  forms  of  government  he  will 
ptmtm  democracy  and  that  he  wlU  be  a  better 
citiaan  If  he  is  convinced  than  ha  would  b* 
tf  he  were  coerced. 


Padic  Northwest  Growth  Hai  SoUditj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVia 

Monday  May  IS,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  proud  of  its 
rapid  and  substantial  growth.  We  feel 
that  our  part  of  the  United  States  has  a 
great  future  In  store  for  It  which  will  re- 
dound not  only  to  the  people  of  that  area 
but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation.  I 
include  herein  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press  staff  writer, 
entitled  "Pacific  Northwest  Growth  Has 
Solidity."  This  article  appeared  In  the 
Seattle  Dally  Times.  May  11, 1950.  It  fol- 
lows : 
Pacific  Northwest  Growtth  Has  SoLiDrrr 

TTie  great  Pacific  Northwest  is  beaver  busy 
today. 

It  feels  It  Is  the  promised  land  of  the 
American  future.  But  It  la  something  like 
a  young  boy  reaching  the  weed  stage,  who  is 
growing  right  out  of  his  clothes. 

The  area  is  developing  so  fast  it  is  finding 
It  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of 
its  postwar  expansion.  It  Is  still  building 
like  mad. 

Almost  everywhere  you  look,  you  see  trees 
going  down  and  homes  going  up,  as  the  cities 
reach  out  Into  the  woods.  And  new  fac- 
tories are  springing  up  to  serve  a  mushroom- 
ing population. 

The  power  supply  is  already  strained  In 
some  sections,  and  dozens  of  dams  are  being 
built,  or  are  In  the  planning  stage,  to  tap 
fresh  might  from  the  Northwest's  roaring 
mountain  streams. 

To  a  casual  visitor  there  appears  to  be  no 
let-up  in  the  postwar  boom.  But  It  Is  curi- 
ously unlike  other  booms  In  United  States 
history.  There  is  an  unmistakable  solidity 
about  it. 

Tou  get  the  feeling  there  are  almost  as 
many  real-estate  offices  alxjut  as  there  are 
filling  stations.  But  the  laud  salesmen 
aren't  serving  free  lunches  or  hiring  JazB 
bands  to  lure  the  customers  in,  as  was  cus- 
tomary In  Florida  during  the  hectic  boom 
there  in  the  19ao°s. 

Its  a  high-priced  area  and  the  wages  gen- 
erally are  high.  I  found  this  out  when  I 
got  a  shoeshine  at  the  Seatlle-Tacoma  air- 
port, and  the  boy  said:  "Two  bits  please." 
That  didn't  include  a  tip,  either.  But  they 
don't  tip  as  much  out  here  as  they  do  in  the 
East. 

There  are  short  cuts  to  keep  down  the 
costs.  People  in  the  Northwest  seem  to  know 
how  to  do  more  things  for  themselves  than 
they  do  in  some  other  sections.  At  one  small 
party  I  attended,  for  example,  two  of  the 
men  were  building  their  own  homes  They 
didn't  see  anything  unusual  about  It — and 
they  were  whlle-coUar  workers. 

Even  m  Portland,  the  city  of  lovely  homes, 
they  will  tell  you — without  envy — that  Seat- 
tle probably  will  be  the  real  metropolis  of 
the  west  coast 

"Seattle  Is  sure  to  pass  Loa  Angeles  and 
may  even  in  time  outrank  New  York,"  said 
one  man,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
region's  resources. 

"It  has  tinllmlted  water  and  power  supply 
to  draw  on — Los  Angeles  hasn't.  And  Se- 
attle is  the  nearest  big  port  to  the  Far  East, 
a  trading  area  with  800,000.000  people. 
That's  a  potential  market  much  bigger  than 
Europe." 

Such  bright  visions  dont  thrill  as  many 
residents    here    as    you    might    think.    The 


booster  attitude  isnt  particularly  strong  la 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Those  who  live  here  like  It  because  the 
recreational  facilities  of  seashore  and  moun- 
tain and  forest  are  unspoiled — and  uncrowd- 
•d.  They  fear  that  if  millions  of  other 
Americans  move  out  here  to  enjoy  the  mild 
climate — who  minds  if  it  drizzles  on  many, 
many  days? — they  themselves  will  be  en- 
gulfed. "Their  attitude  Is  that  of  a  family 
which  settles  down  to  enjoy  a  fresh  picnic 
site,  only  to  have  six  other  families  come 
whooping  up  to  share  it,  too. 

"The  real  trouble  is  so  many  people  are 
coming  out  here  it's  hard  to  adapt  them 
all  to  our  western  way  of  life,"  sighed  one 
lady.  "They're  beginning  to  swallow  us— 
and  we  were  here  first." 

But  it  is  doubtful  If  that  will  slow  the 
boom  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  a 
crowded  time  a-coming. 


Resolutions  of  Thirty-fifth  Convention  of 
Kiwaais  International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

OF  OKUVHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Thirty-fifth  Convention  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational which  has  Just  been  con- 
cluded at  Miami.  I  believe  the  first  eight 
of  these  resolutions  to  be  of  such  gen- 
eral interest  to  merit  the  study  and  con- 
sideration of  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  people  as  a  whole. 

They  are  as  follows: 

RxsoLtrnoNs  by  the  Thiktt-Pifth  Annuai. 

Convention    of  Kiwanis   International 
1.  the  homx,  the  chtmch,  and  the  school 

Whereas  the  home  is  the  cradle  of  our  lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas  the  school  is  a  complement  of 
the  home,  and  shares  the  responsibility  of 
perpetuating  the  Ideals  of  a  free  people;  and 

Whereas  the  church  is  the  tabernacle  of 
truth  and  faith  and  the  greatest  force  f^ir 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  welfare  of  all 
the  peoples  and  the  fostering  of  true  brother- 
hood:  Now,  therefore,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  Kiwanis  International  re- 
iterates its  most  sincere  belief  in  these  in- 
stitutions and  recommends  to  all  Klwantans, 
their  families,  and  friends,  that  their  con- 
tinuing wholehearted  support  be  pledged  to 
the  end  /hat  they  may  always  be  funda- 
mental in  our  way  of  life. 

2     TOUTH  SKKVICX 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  recoenlzes 
its  obligation  of  training  young  people  so 
that  they  are  better  prepared  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  of  tomorrow; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national that  the  education  of  youth  In  the 
principles  of  our  way  of  life  ts  a  means  of 
better  preparing  them  for  their  future  re- 
sponsibilities:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Kiwanis  International  does 
hereby  reaffirm  Its  belief  In  character,  lead- 
ership, and  moral  training  engendered  by 
iuch  youth  organizations  as  Key  Clubs, 
Circle  "K"  Clubs,  and  all  other  similar  or- 
ganizations: and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Kiwanis  International  does 
hereby   pledge   Its  support   to  promote  and 
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assist  all  youth  activities  which  strive  for 
the  education,  training,  character  building, 
and  leadership  training  of  the  youth  of 
today. 

3     STATEHOOD   FOR   ALASKA   AND   HAWAn 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in 
June  1948.  did  by  proper  resolution,  p)etltlon 
the  Contrress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  States  of  the  Union; 

and 

V/hereas  we  believe  statehood  for  these 
Territories  would  be  mutually  beneficial: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Kiicanis  International  in  con- 
vention assembled.  That  we  urge  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  take  Immediate  favorable 
action  on  their  petition.*  for  statehood. 

4.   INDIVIDUAL   ENTERPRISE 

The  peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  arc  by  birth,  tradition,  and  training, 
believers  in  the  basic  concepts  of  a  frc3 
society  of  freemen.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  both  nations  have  given  their  lives 
to  Insure  the  continued  blessings  of  liberty 
to  those  of  us  who  cherish  It  and  who,  too, 
are  v.llUng  to  fight  and  die  for  It. 

Linked  Inseparably  with  individual  free- 
dom is  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise— a  system  that  has  brought  our  two 
nations  to  world  leadersh'p.  economically  and 
Industrially,  and  has  raised  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  peoples  to  where  we  are  the 
envy  of  the  world 

Free  enterprise  has  carried  our  Nation 
thi-ough  two  world  conflicts.  It  furnished 
not  only  food  and  materials  of  war  fcr  cur 
allies  but  is  now  rehabilitating  our  former 
enemies  as  well. 

We  are  proud  of  a  system  that  is  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  torch  of  liberty  burning 
In  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  World. 

Gradually,  but  Inexorably,  we  are  being 
led,  perhaps  unconsciously,  toward  the  so- 
cial Izeci  .state.  Witness  the  growing  power  of 
gove -j^fnent  over  the  people;  the  expansion 
and^aste  in  government;  the  increasing  tax 
l^urdens;  the  substitution  of  an  artificial 
economy  for  a  natural  economy;  the  assump- 
tl  by  the  state  of  financial  responsibility 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  every  human 
being;  the  arraying  of  economic  and  social 
groups,  one  against  the  other;  and  the  con- 
tinued Inroads  of  government  Into  the  fields 
of  private  enterprise:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  assembled  at  the 
thirty-fifth  annval  convention  of  Kiicanis 
International  at  Miami.  Fla..  That  we  vigor- 
ously emphasize  otir  belief  in  and  support  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  that  we  con- 
demn the  efforts  of  Individuals  and  groups 
that  would  have  us  substitute  state  sociaU-sm 
for  our  present  system  and  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  to  our  duly 
elected  representatives  In  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  effort 
toward  the  socialization  of  any  Industry  cr 
profession  or  groups  of  workers. 

5.    ErCNOMT   IN    GOVEHINMENT 

Whereas  efficiency  in  Government  and  Ijal- 
anced  bi:dgets  are  now  major  concerns  of  our 
peoples:  and 

Whereas  no  Individual,  private  corporation, 
or  Government  can  long  continue  to  spend 
more  than  its  income  without  a  collapse  of 
his  or  its  business  structure;  and 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment tax  collections  is  being  spent,  and  a 
larger  portion  thereof  Is  proposed  to  be  spent 
for  more  and  bigger  Government  and  ex- 
tended Government  controls  and  operations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rescued  by  Kiuanis  International,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Miami.  Fla.,  That  a 
major    objective    of    Kiwanis    International 


shall   stress  efficiency   In  Government,   and 
balanced  Government  budgets. 

6.    HOOVER    COMMISSION    REPORT 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has,  after  exhaustive  study  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  adopted  the  Reorganization  Act 
as  recommended  by  said  Commission;  and 

Whereas  certain  sections  have  been  imple- 
mented by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  many  provisions 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Kiiranis  International  in  con- 
vention assembled,  That  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  com- 
mended for  the  action  heretofore  taken  and 
It  Is  recommended  that  further  action  be 
taken  which  will  result  In  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  In  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

7.    COMMUNISM 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  the  world's  great 
bulwarks  of  freedom  are  confronted  with  the 
menace  of  communism  which  ideology  is 
foreign  to  our  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  its  influence  seeks  to  undermine 
free  enterprise,  destroy  individual  initiative, 
deny  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  banish 
religion;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  seeking  among 
other  things  to  distort  the  mind  of  our 
joulh  and  to  destroy  righteousness,  patri- 
otism, and  good  will  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  growth  of  liberty-loving  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  proponents  of  communism 
are  engaged  in  seeking  to  corrupt  the  edu- 
cation oi  the  youth  of  America,  basically  af- 
fecting the  moral  precepts  of  the  ennobling 
objects  and  objectives  which  we  of  Kiwanis 
International  cherish  and  promote;  and 

WTiereas  we  hold  sacred  those  great  human 
and  Inalienable  rights  vouchsafed  unto  us. 
and  upon  which  solid  foundations  our  gov- 
ernments have  progressed  and  found  favor 
In  the  family  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  communism  does  present  a  real 
challenge  to  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Kiwanis  International  re- 
affirms its  belief  in  and  support  of  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  our  way 
of  life  and  we  denounce  communism  as  op- 
posed thereto:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  enlist  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  all  patriotic  citizens  to  the  end 
that  through  eternal  vigilance,  liberty  may 
be  preserved  and  the  forces  which  seek  to 
undermine  and  destroy  us  as  a  free  people, 
be  not  permitted  to  exist  anj"where  through- 
out our  great  nations. 

8.  WORLD  PEACS 

Whereas  history  shows  that  peace  Is  the 
product  of  law  and  order,  and  that  law  and 
order  are  the  products  of  government;   and 

Whereas  disarmament  and  world  peace  can 
only  be  achieved  by  world  order,  under  In- 
ternational law;   and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada,  while  now  enjoying 
peace  and  security  under  the  laws  of  their 
local.  State,  provincial,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, deeply  desire  the  guaranty  of  world 
peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  an  organi- 
zation in  being,  and  its  Charter  is  capable 
of  amendment  so  as  to  taake  it  an  effective 
Instrument  for  the  mainteriance  of  world 
order;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  as  presently 
constituted,  though  accomplishing  great 
work  in  many  fields,  lacks  authority  to  en- 
act. Interpret  or  to  enforce  world  law  and 
under  Its  present  Charter  is  incapable  of 
restraining  any  major  nation  which  may 
foster  or  foment  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  thirty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  Kiwanis  International  in 
Miami.  Fla.,  reaffirms  Its  confidence  in  the 


purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  gives 
wholehearted  support  to  its  constructive 
work;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  Tliat  Kiwanis  International  calls 
upon  the  leaders  of  government  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  initiate  such 
amendmenU  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
as  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
make  it  capable  of  enacting.  Interpreting, 
and  enforcing  international  law  to  Insure 
world  peace  and  guarantee  to  all  peoples 
their  right  to  maintain  their  own  domestic, 
political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  In- 
stitutions: and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and 
all  members  of  the  Federal  legislative  bodies 
of  both  countries. 


Presidential  Veto  of  Kerr-Harris  Amend- 
ment to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  PICKE.n 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Monday,  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April  1950  the  President 
vetoed  the  Kerr-Harris  amendment  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  In  his  mes- 
sage vetoing  the  amendment  the  Presi- 
dent made  certain  assumptions  and  ad- 
vanced certain  argxmients  which  are 
refuted  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
facts.  Below  is  a  statement  of  each  of 
his  principal  reasons  foi  vetoing  the  bill 
and  of  the  facts  to  show  that  the  veto 
was  not  in  the  public  interest. 

First.  The  President  stated  that  the 
bill  would  preclude  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  regulating  sales  of 
natural  gas  by  independent  producers 
and  gatherers  to  interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies for  resale  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
bill  would  in  no  wise  change  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  in  1938  or  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Commission  has  heretofore 
placed  upon  the  act.  The  Commission 
has  not  imdertalcen  to  regulate  a  single 
sale  of  natural  €as  by  an  independent 
producer  to  a  natural-gas  company.  In- 
deed, in  its  order  No.  139  of  1947  it  dis- 
claimed any  power,  authority,  or  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
Commission  states  with  obvious  satis- 
faction that  the  price  of  gas  to  consum- 
ers has  decreased  12  percent  since  the 
act  went  into  effect  in  1938.  It  appears 
conclusively,  therefore,  that  experience 
has  demonstrated  there  is  no  necessity 
.  for  regulating  the  price  at  which  pro- 
ducers sell  their  gas  to  interstate  pipe- 
lines in  order  to  prevent  price  Increases 
to  consumers. 

There  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  tills  decrease  in  price  to  consumers, 
even  though  the  demand  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  average  field  price,  now 
only  about  6  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  is  considerably  above  what  It  was 
when  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  passed. 

The  transportation  of  gas  yields  to  the 
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economies  of  large-scale  operations. 
With  Increased  volumes,  the  unit  cost  of 
transportation  has  materially  decreased. 
The  pipeline  companies  have  been  able 
to  install  larger  lines,  more  compressors, 
and  to  operate  their  line?  at  close  to  100 
percent  capacity.  Since  the  Commission 
regulates  the  rates  at  which  the  pipeline 
ccmpanies  sell  gas  to  most  of  their  cus- 
tomers, these  economies  in  transporta- 
tion are  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer?. 

To  Illustrate  the  effect  of  volume  upon 
domestic  consumers  prices :  According  to 
a  statement  filed  by  Mr  Leland  Olds  with 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  when  he  testified  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  Kerr  bill  in  the 
Senate,  the  average  cost  of  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  1.000  b.  t.  u.  gas  to  consumers  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C.  on  sales  of 
2.000  cubic  feet  per  month  is  $1,355  per 
thousand,  but  if  the  customers'  con- 
sumption increa.««s  to  20.000  cubic  feet 
per  month,  the  price  drops  to  $1  079  a 
thousand.  Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  independent  producer  receives 
an  average  of  6  cents  per  cubic  foot  at 
the  well.  Volume,  not  well-head  price, 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  consumer  prices. 

Tnere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  producers  were  left  free  to  sell  their 
gas  at  comi>?titive  prices,  abundant  sup- 
plies would  be  forthcommg  and  the  pipe- 
lines could  continue  to  buy  and  transjwrt 
gas  in  increa"5ing  volumes,  thus  further 
reducing  the  unit  cost  of  transportation. 
The  field  price  of  gas  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and  economies  realized  in  han- 
dling increased  volumes  of  gas  should 
more  than  offset  any  probable  increase 
In  field  prices  Incident  to  augmented 
demands. 

Secono.  The  message  asserts  that  au- 
thority in  the  Commission  to  regulate 
sales  by  independent  producers  is  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest,  because  pipe- 
lines are  not  able  readily  to  find  new 
sources  of  supply,  thus  creating  an  in- 
flexibility *hich  ties  the  pipeline  down 
rigidly  to  a  limited  number  of  suppliers. 

This  argument  completely  miscon- 
ceives the  factual  situation  which  exists 
In  the  great  gas-producing  areas  in  the 
Southwest.  There  close  to  175  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  are  available  largely  in 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Vast  reserves  are  found  in  the 
Hugoton- Panhandle  area  and  others  in 
Carthage.  Katy.  Pledger,  and  all  up  and 
down  the  coastal  area  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous volumes  of  gas  produced  with  oil 
In  these  States.  Piirthermore.  there  are 
thousands  of  gas  wells  in  Texas  alone 
which  have  no  market  outlet;  although 
most  of  them  are  readily  available  to 
pipelines.  General  Thompson  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are  over 
3.000  of  such  wells  in  Texas  alone.  The 
pipelines  running  from  Hugoton  to  the 
north  and  east,  from  west  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia or  from  southwest  Texas  through 
t:.e  Gulf  coastal  area  to  the  north  and 
east  will  be  able  to  tap  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  natural  gas:  and  It  is  perti- 
nent here  to  state  that  natrn^l  gas  Is 
being  discovered  several  times  faster  in 


these  areas  than  It  Is  being  utilized. 
Manj'  trunk  lines  constructed  as  indi- 
cated, as  many  of  them  already  are.  can. 
by  making  relatively  short  extensions  of 
feeder  lines,  have  available  to  them 
abundant  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

The  necessity  for  laying  such  short 
feeder  Unes  offers  no  imijediment  to  the 
gas  companies  in  obtaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  gas.  They  could^and  would 
lay  these  lines  if  conditions  were  such 
as  to  induce  producers  to  sell  their  gas. 
There  are  two  great  obstacles  which  dis- 
courage producers  from  selling  gas. 
One  is  the  insistence  by  FPC  that  inter- 
state pipehnes  show  supplies  available 
for  operations  over  15  to  20  years  before 
granting  certificates  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  by  gas  companies  that  the 
producers  sign  long-term  contracts. 
Producers  hesitate  to  sign  such  contracts, 
largely  because  th^y  are  unable  today  to 
know  at  what  price  they  would  be  willing 
to  sell  10,  15.  or  20  years  from  now,  in  the 
face  of  increasing  costs,  mounting  tax 
burdens,  and  possible  inflation.  If  they 
sell  on  long-term  contracts,  prudent 
producers  will  wish  to  insert  provisions, 
such  as  inflation  and  price  escalation 
clauses,  which  will  protect  them  against 
these  hazards.  The  other  obstacle,  the 
threat  of  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  is  a  real  deterrent  to  the 
sale  by  producers  of  their  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  burdens  inci- 
dent to  FPC  regulation  are  so  onerous 
and  the  risk  of  confiscation  so  great, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  that  many  pro- 
ducers simply  are  afraid  to  sell  their  gas 
to  interstate  pipelines. 

Third.  The  message  states  that  com- 
petition Is  further  limited  by  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  ownership  of  natu- 
ra'--gas  reserves,  and  that  a  relatively 
small  nimiber  of  producers  own  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  gas  reserves. 
It  reasons  that  "there  is  a  great  possi- 
bility that  competition  will  not  be  effec- 
tive, at  least  in  some  cases,  in  holding 
prices  to  reasonable  levels."  and  that  to 
remove  the  authority  to  regulate  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  wise  public  policy. 

The  ownership  of  gas  reserves  is  widely 
dispersed  in  the  hands  of  multiplied 
thousands  of  operators  and  royalty  hold- 
ers. While  only  relatively  few  companies 
and  individuals  sell  to  the  natural-gas 
companies,  this  is  only  because  most  of 
the  gas  must  be  processed  before  it  Is 
taken  into  the  pipelines.  The  gas  is 
purchased  from  the  owners  by  the  op- 
erators of  the  processing  plants,  and  in 
turn  is  sold  by  them  to  the  pipelines. 
All  of  these  producers,  large  and  small, 
are  competitors  In  the  sale  of  their  gas: 
and  while  a  considerable  amount  of  gas 
reserves  are  held  by  some  20  or  30  pro- 
ducers, they  are  in  stiff  competition  with 
each  other  and  all  other  producers  In 
making  sales. 

Competition  has  been  very  effective  In 
holding  down  the  price  of  gas  in  the 
past.  As  is  stated  above,  the  average 
field  price  of  gas  today  is  only  about  6 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  36  cents  per  barrel  of 
oil  when  comparative  heat  units  are  con- 
sidered, and  Is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
parity  with  coal. 

If  the  obstacles  to  free  competition 
mentioned  above  in  point  2  are  removed. 


It  will  continue  to  be  effective  in  the 
futiu-e.  The  price  of  no  other  com- 
modity which  enters  Interstate  commerce 
Is  now  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. OPA  controls  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  and  Congress  has  refused 
administration  requests  for  stand-by  au- 
thority to  impose  such  price  controls. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  because  under  the  spur  of 
competition  adequate  supplies  of  all  com- 
modities entering  Interstate  commerce 
have  been  forthcoming.  This  is  the  way 
oiu"  competitive  free  economy  works  It 
has  supplied  na.tiU'al  gas  at  low  prices 
in  the  past  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  supply  it  at  reasonable  field  prices 
in  the  future,  unless  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic price  controls  are  imjjosed  or 
threatened  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth.  The  message  argues  that 
standby  authority  in  the  Commission  to 
regulate  field  prices  of  natural  gas  will 
not  discourage  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  reserves,  because  the 
Commission  can  be  depended  upon  to 
apply  price  controls  only  to  such  extent 
as  will  prevent  the  producers  from  mak- 
ing unreasonable  increases  in  their 
prices.  The  message  concedes,  however, 
that  the  Commission  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  regulate  prices  charged  by 
independent  gas  producers  and  gatherers, 
that  producers'  prices  have  risen  and 
that  this  process  of  adjustment  should 
properly  continue  "if  held  within  rea- 
sonable limits."  It  concedes  that  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  are  finding  strong 
incentives  to  search  out  new  sources  of 
natural  gas.  and  asserts  that  power  In 
the  Commission  to  regulate  sales  of  gas 
by  independent  producers  offers  no  dan- 
ger to  continued  growth  of  sales  of  gas 
in  interstate  commerce.  It  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Commission,  if  clothed 
With  this  price-fixing  authority,  would 
apply  standards  of  regulations  which 
would  take  account  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  natural-gas  production. 

The.se  statements  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  any  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  be  a 
simple  matter,  that  it  would  be  benevo- 
lent, that  producers  of  natural  gas  would 
have  no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  such 
regulation  £.nd  that  they  would  continue 
to  produce  and  sell  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce despite  threatened  or  actual  price 
regulation  by  FPC. 

Producers  and  royalty  holders  who  sell 
natural  gas  are  numbered  in  the  multi- 
plied thotisands.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  to  sell  their  gas  under  reasonable 
terms  and  at  fair  prices  under  competi- 
tive conditions.  They  have  risked  their 
capital  in  a  very  hazardous  business,  and 
have  no  desire  to  subject  themselves  to 
regulation  upon  utility  principles.  To 
discover  a  gas  field  it  Is  necessary  on 
the  average  to  lease  vast  areas,  to  Incur 
great  exploration  costs,  to  drill  at  least 
four  dry  holes  for  each  discovery,  and 
otherwise  to  invest  great  sums  of  risk 
capital. 

Gas  producers  know  they  cannot  stay 
In  business  if  their  operations  are  sub- 
jected to  regulation  by  FPC  on  utility 
principles.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this. 
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Each  producer  and  royalty  holder 
would  be  required  to  keep  complicated 
books  of  account  as  prescribed  by  FPC. 
He  would  be  required  to  make  numerous 
and  burdensome  reports  to  FPC.  FPC 
would  be  in  a  position  to  prescribe  the 
price  at  which  each  producer  or  royalty 
holder  would  sell  his  gas  to  an  interstate 
pipeline.  In  order  to  determine  this  price 
FFC  would  have  to  hold  a  rate  hearing, 
and  the  producer  or  royalty  holder  would 
find  It  necessary  to  employ  an  attorney 
and  accountant  to  go  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  attend  a  long,  detailed  and 
complicated  hearing. 

Furlhermore.  if  he  desired  to  invest 
in  new  leases  or  to  drill  additional  wells, 
he  being  a  utility,  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  obtain  from  FPC  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  before 
making  the  investment.  How  in  the 
world  could  he  hope  to  compete  with 
others  not  subject  to  FPC  regulations 
under  these  conditions?  There  would 
be  thousands  of  other  producers  and 
royalty  holders  in  the  same  situation, 
and  a  long  jam  of  hearings  would  be 
created  causing  maddening  delays. 

Furthermore,  each  seller  would  be 
regulated  on  utility  principles  by  the 
FTC  yardstick  which  would  allow  him 
a  6-percent  return  on  the  depreciated 
cost  of  the  properties  placed  in  his  rate 
base  There  is  no  assurance  that  he 
could  recover  the  cost  of  bonuses  and 
rentals  paid  on  wildcat  leases  and  ex- 
ploration costs  incurred  in  other  areas. 
His  6 -percent  return  on  depreciated  cost 
of  producing  properties  would  not  re- 
cover risk  capital.  The  cost  of  gas  pro- 
duced with  oil  under  the  Commission's 
formula  could  be  thrown  largely,  if  not 
completely,  upon  oil.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  producer  would  be  required 
virtually  to  give  his  gas  away.  He  would 
face  bankruptcy:  and  in  disgust,  if  not 
despair,  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
producing  business. 

All  of  this  would  result  in  chaotic 
prices  among  producers  and  royalty 
holders,  for  the  Commissions  formula 
would  result  in  fixing  a  separate  price 
for  each  of  them.  Only  by  accident 
would  the  price  of  one  seller  be  the 
same  as  the  price  of  another  seller  under 
FPC  regulation.  Some  prices  would 
be  very  high,  so  high  in  fact  that  the 
pipelines  would  no  doubt  refuse  to  take 
the  gas:  while  prices  of  most  of  the  sell- 
ers would,  while  variable,  be  so  low  as 
to  deter  them  from  making  sales  at  all. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  believing  that 
FPC  regulation  would  be  benevolent.  If 
the  future  is  to  be  judged  by  the  past, 
the  foregoing  presents  a  true  picture  of 
what  would  happen.  Furthermore,  the 
experience  with  price  control  by  OPA 
after  the  war  cannot  justify  any  such 
assumptions. 

While  many  producers  have  sold  their 
gas  to  interstate  pipeUnes  in  the  past, 
they  have  done  so  in  reliance  upon  the 
bcUef  that  FPC  had  no  authowty  to  reg- 
ulate them,  and  upon  FPC's  Order  No. 
139  made  in  1947  v.hich  expressly  stated 
that  it  did  not  have  the  right  and  would 
not  undertake  to  exercise  control  over 
independent  producers.  The  Commis- 
sion in  specific  cases  has  repeatedly  held 
it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  arm's-length 
sales  by  independent  producers  to  pipe- 


lines. Naturally,  under  these  circum- 
stances many  producers  '  ^re  wilUnj;  to 
sell.  But  conditions  now  are  quite  dif- 
ferent, in  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mis-sion  have  announced  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  so  as  expressly  to  deny  to  them  au- 
thority to  re2;ulate  field  sales  by  Inde- 
pendent producers,  they  will  regulate 
such  sales. 

In  some  of  the  debates  in  Congress 
great  resentment  was  shown  when  it  was 
suggested  that  producers  would  be  un- 
willing to  sell  their  gas  to  interstate 
pipelines  if  subjected  to  FPC  regulation. 
Producers  of  gas  are  only  human.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  subjected  to  con- 
fiscatory regulation.  They  have  risked 
their  capital  in  finding  gas  reserves,  and 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  object  to  having 
their  gas  reserves  partially  or  largely 
confiscated  by  a  Federal  agency. 

No  rther  producer  of  raw  materials 
who  ships  them  in  interstate  commerce 
is  subject  to  Federal  price  controls.  A 
producer  of  natural  gas  wonders  why  he 
should  be  singled  out  and  branded  as  a 
culprit  if  he  objects  to  Federal  price  con- 
trols which  he  honestly  believes  will  be 
ruinous  to  him. 

He  cannot  justly  be  criticized  if  he  too 
desires  to  live  in  a  competitive  free  econ- 
omy, and  to  let  the  price  at  which  he 
sells  his  product  be  determined  by  the 
interplay  of   forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.    This  sort  of  economic  freedom 
has  been  suflBcient  to  bring  forth  the 
present  supplies  of  natural  gas,  and  if 
allowed  to  continue,  can  be   depended 
upon   to  maintain   future  supplies.     If 
prices  should  temporarily  rise  beyond  a 
reasonable    level,   new   exploration   and 
development  v.-ill  be  encouraged  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  the  discovery  of 
new  supplies  and  the  readjustment  of 
prices  to  desirable  competitive  levels  In 
a  free  economy.    With  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  anxious  to  sell  their 
product    and    with    the    enormous    un- 
tapped   gas    supplies    readily    available 
under  competitive  conditions,  the  con- 
sumers have  no  basis  to  fear  runaway 
prices.    But  they  should  entertain  grave 
fears  of  shortages  in  supplies  of  natural 
gas  if  FPC  price  controls  are  inaugu- 
rated or  threatened. 

The  Kerr-Harris  bill  would  only  have 
continued  conditions  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  the  past.  Gas  producers  have 
been  able  to  find  supplies  sufiScient  to 
maintain  field  prices  for  natural  gas  at 
a  comparatively  low  figure,  far  and  way 
below  the  well  or  mine  price  of  compet- 
ing fuels.  The  public  may  safely  place 
their  trust  in  competitive  free  economy 
to  continue  to  produce  adequate  supplies 
If  economic  forces  are  permitted  to  have 
full  play  In  the  gas-producing  industry. 
Fifth.  In  the  message  reference  is 
made  to  "imaginary  fears"  and  to  the 
Commissions  record  of  accomplishments 
thus  far  in  administering  the  Natmal 
Gas  Act 

As  I  have  Illustrated,  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  producers  are  by  no  means 
imaginary,  and  again  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  record  of  accomplishments 
made  by  the  Commission  thtis  far  has 
been  made  by  abstaining  from  any  effort 
to  regulate  the  price  at  which  the  inde- 
pendent producers  sell  gas  to  natural  gas 


companies.  If  this  condition  has 
brought  about  such  desirable  results, 
there  is  every  warrant  that  it  should  con- 
tinue. If  the  Kerr-Harris  bill  had  be- 
come a  law,  it  would  only  have  main- 
tained these  conditioijs  which  have  pro- 
duced what  the  President  calls  very  de- 
sirable results. 


The  President  Reports  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  19S0 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  copies  of  speeches  made 
by  President  Truman  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

From  Paradise  in  the  west  to  Fort  Peck 
in  the  east,  the  President  was  received  by 
large  and  enthusiastic  crowds.  The 
people  liked  him  and  they  appreciated 
the  fact  that  he  was  reporting  to  them 
directly  in  his  official  capacity. 

We.  ot  Montana,  feel  honored  that  he 
came  out  to  see  us.  and  we  are  proud  of  a 
leader  who  calls  his  shots  as  he  sees  them. 
Come   back  to   Montana   again.  Mr. 
President.    The  latchstring  will  always 
be  out  for  you,  Mrs.  Truman,  and  Mar- 
garet. 
The  speeches  follow: 
Remarks  or  thi  President  at  Paradise, 

Mont.,  Mat  11,  1950 
Governor,  I  appreciate  that  Introduction 
very  much,  and  I  hope  that  every  governor 
la  the  country  wUl  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  way  they  are  treated. 

I  always  like  to  come  to  Montana.  The 
people  of  Montana  were  very  kind  to  me 
when  I  was  out  here  2  years  ago  and  gave  me 
a  fine  welcome.  From  the  looks  of  this  crowd 
here  tonight  In  Paradise,  it  seems  to  me  that 
jou  are  going  to  outdo  the  welcome  of  1948. 
And  that  U  what  I  like. 

You  live  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  part* 
of  the  United  States.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
go  up  to  Glacier  National  Park.  I  spent  a 
great  many  summers  In  the  national  parks. 
When  I  lived  in  Missouri,  I  used  to  drive  to 
the  Rockies  every  summer  with  my  family. 

This  time  I  am  not  out  here  on  a  vacation. 
I  have  been  making  a  cross-country  trip  to 
talk  to  the  people,  and  to  tell  them  the  facta 
and  give  them  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  You  know,  the  Constitution  requires 
the  President  to  give  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  once  a  year  to  the  Congress. 
I  do  that,  but  I  don't  think  it  Is  enough. 
Not  very  many  people  get  a  chance  to  read 
that  message  to  Congress,  so  that  Is  why  I 
like  to  come  out  and  let  you  take  a  look  at 
me  and  let  you  hear  Just  exactly  what  It  la 
that  I  am  working  for. 

In  my  speeches,  I  have  described  the  kind 
of  farm  laws  we  need  that  wUl  put  farm 
prosperity  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  have 
descrit)ed  the  work  we  need  to  do  to  make 
better  use  of  our  natural  resources — our  riv- 
ers, our  forests,  and  cur  minerals. 

1  want  a  small -business  p:-ogram,  the  kind 
of  laws  that  will  help  businessmen  get  the 
financing  they  need  so  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  the  big,  rich  corporations. 

All  theae  things  are  of  real  Importanc*  ♦• 
you  people  here  In  Paradise.  We  can  be  wtU. 
off  only  when  aU  parU  of  the  country  arc 
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wcU  off.  and  all  ^oups  oi  people  in  the  coun- 
try are  doing  veil. 

When  we  are  all  prosperous,  we  shall  b« 
able  to  keep  the  United  States  strong  enough 
to  malntaiu  world  peace — that  la  certainly 
the  most  Important  thing  In  the  lives  oX  all 
ot  us 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  you 
here  at  this  time  of  night.  I  was  told  that 
there  wouldn't  be  anybody  out  here.  I  have 
been  told  tl.at  at  nearly  every  place  I  have 
been,  but  people  always  fool  the  prophets. 
I  found  that  out  In  194«. 

Now.  I  hare  a  telegram  here  from  th« 
■enlor  Senator  from  Montana,  which  tays; 

"Deeply  refret  that  Mrs  Murray's  critical 
Illness  prevenu  my  beln«r  on  hand  to  extend 
In  person  a  cordial  and  warm  welcome  to  ths 
State  of  Montana  On  behalf  of  all  the  peo- 
pl*  of  otir  great  State.  I  wish  to  express  th« 
slnecr*  hope  you  wlU  en)oy  Montana's  tradi- 
tional friendliness  and  hospitality  during 
your  visit  You  may  be  sure  that  the  people 
of  Montana  fully  support  your  leadership  m 
the  never-ending  struggle  to  keep  America 
•tronij  and  free 

"IClnd  regards  and  cordial  be^t  w.«he«. 

"JsMIS  E    MtlOIAT.'* 

I  appreciate  that  telegram,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  Mrs  Murray  U  111  I  hope  that  she  will 
be  a:i  rUihl    and  I  hope  It  Un  t  fatal 

Now  I  am  ready  to  present  to  you  Mrs. 
Trumao. 

Rkmakju  or  TNI  PuKKionrr  *T  MiaaotrLA. 
MoMT  .   Mat    U     1W&0 

After  that  Introduction,  I  will  have  to  de- 
liver the  goods,  won  t  I. 

TtUs  U  a  grand  reception,  and  I  appreciate 
your  willlufness  to  cume  out  at  this  hour 
of  the  day— of  course,  we  farmers  think  this 
Is  pretty  late  in  the  day— but  I  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  were  willing  to  come  out 
at  this  hour  of  the  day  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  your  Governor  yesterday 
at  Grand  Coulee.  I'  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  seo  Mike  this  morning,  and  I  am  extremely 
•orry  that  Senator  Mckeat  s  wife  Is  sick  so 
he  can't  be  here. 

I  am  told  that  this  Is  one  of  the  wonder 
cities  of  the  great  State  of  Montana,  and 
looking  at  this  crowd.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve It.  One  reason  I  like  this  city  is  be- 
cause It  has  given  me  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  know  In  public  service,  and  that  is  my  good 
frieiKl  Mike  MANsnzxo.  Mike  works  not 
only  In  the  interests  of  his  district  In  Mon- 
tana, but  Mike  has  a  national  outlook  that 
Is  for  the  wel.'are  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
He  la  not  sectional  There  are  few  men  In 
this  country.  In  the  Concress  or  out.  who  can 
equal  him  in  the  farseelng  grasp  he  has  of 
the  country's  International  and  domestic 
problems 

You  know,  some  people  will  take  a  look 
at  an  acorn  and  all  they  can  see  is  Just  an 
acorn.  But  people  of  Mike  MANsnnj)  s  type 
are  something  different  They  can  see  Into 
the  future  They  can  see  a  giant  oak  tree, 
with  Its  great  limbs  spreading  upward  and 
outward  coming  from  that  acorn. 

In  Washington  there  are  some  men.  no 
matter  how  h&rd  they  try.  who  can  only  see 
little  acorns.  I  don't  have  to  call  any 
names,  you  know  who  they  are  E^.en  elve 
them  a  magnifying  glass  or  even  a  pair  of 
spyRlasaea  or  even  a  telescope,  they  Just 
shake  their  heads  and  all  thev  can  say  Is. 
"I'm  sorry.  I  can  i  see  anyihi!ig  but  an  acorn 
there  •• 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  thla 
little  m:nd  works  Down  on  the  Colorado 
River,  there  Is  a  structure  of  which  you  are 
all  proud— Hoover  Dam.  Here  Is  an  Inter- 
acting thing.  When  that  dam  was  t>eing 
^g^  planned  back  in  1938.  It  wa^  violently  fought 
by  apeclal  interests.  One  Congressman  from 
tba  aame  political  party  as  the  gentleman 
aftar  whom  the  dam  U  named,  had  this  to 


say  about  It  In  Congresa:  He  said  It  would 
damage  Industry.  It  would  waste  the  tax- 
payer s  money,  and  It  would  lead  us  Into 
communism.  That's  real  acorn  thinking.  1 
think. 

Hoover  Dam  was  bvillt.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that  this  democracy  of  ours  Is  the 
worlds  greatest  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism, and  It  Is  stronger  because  of  the  great 
reclamation.  Irrigation,  and  power  and  flood 
control  projects  like  that  dam.  and  like  ths 
one   I  dedicated   yesterday. 

Not  so  tar  north  of  Missoula,  up  near 
Glacier  National  Park,  we  are  buildlnK  an- 
other great  dam — Hunicry  Horse  It  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  concrete  structures  m  the 
world.  They  told  me  yesterday  that  Coulee 
was  the  largest  In  the  world,  so  you  have 
got  to  make  a  pretty  big  one  to  make  It 
larger  than  Coulee  And  It  will  provide  vast 
new  benefits  to  this  entire  reitlon. 

Hungry  Horse  Dam  will  produce  285.0O0 
kllowatu  of  power  itself,  and  we  will  begin 
getting  that  power  Jtist  2  years  from  now. 
This  u  a  key  project  In  the  long-range  pro- 
gram for  harnessing  the  great  water  power 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  It  Is  a  major 
step  toward  the  full  development  of  Mon- 
tana's water  resources,  much  of  which  now 
He  Idle  and  unused 

Hungry  Horse  Dam  will  be  valuable  not 
only  in  bringing  cheap  power  to  thla  area, 
but  It  will  aid  in  the  prtxluctlon  of  additional 
cheap  power  at  tome  of  the  present  and  pro- 
p<jsed  dams  fartber  downstream.  It  will  be 
helpful  In  C'Xiperatlnic  with  ihem  In  glvlnf 
cheap  power  all  over  this  whole  district  Its 
beneficial  effects  will  snowball  all  the  way 
along. 

I  am  Interested  In  seeing  some  of  this  power 
used  to  develop  the  Important  phosphate 
Industry,  that  will  bring  new  Jobs  to  this 
State  of  Montana,  and  It  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  farmers  all  over  the  Western  States. 
Hungry  Horse  will  also  be  valuable  for  fiood 
control. 

When  I  was  out  her^*  In  1948  I  could  see 
that  the  big  floods  on  the  lower  Columbia 
paver  were  really  started  by  the  upstream 
tributaries.  We  shall  be  able  to  control  some 
of  these  streams  by  dams  like  this  at  Hungry 
Horse. 

Like  Hungry  Horse,  these  dams  have  many 
values.  And  they  are  paying  prop  sltlons 
for  the  taxpayer.  The  Investment  In  power 
and  Irrigation  are  repaid  direct,  and  the  en- 
tire Investment  Is  repaid  over  many,  many 
increases  In  the  national  wealth. 

People  don't  take  Into  consideration  that 
the  construction  of  public  works  such  as 
Hungry  Horse  and  Grand  Coulee  and  Hoover 
Dame  create  Industries,  which  create  new 
Jobs,  which  create  prosperity  for  Immense 
numbers  of  people. 

Many  people  who  talk  looeely  about  the 
size  of  our  national  budget  forget  that  many 
of  our  expenditures  are  Investments  which 
will  make  a  stronger  and  a  better  country. 

I  often  think  that  projects  like  this  must 
make  the  Communists  wonder.  They  must 
wonder  how  It  Is  possible  for  free  men.  In  a 
democracy,  to  plan  and  develop  a  vast  coun- 
try, and  do  it  In  ways  which  Increase  the 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
The  Communists  think  the  only  way  to  run 
things  Is  from  the  top  down.  Our  system 
proves  that  It  Is  much  more  effective  to  run 
It  from  the  bottom  up. 

We  will  never  be  In  danger  from  commu- 
nism In  this  country  as  long  as  we  keep  look- 
ing forward  and  doing  things  to  Increase  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  our  people. 

1  hope  the  country  never  gets  Into  the 
handa  of  little  men  with  acorn  minds.  Let 
us  keep  it  In  the  hands  of  men  who  can  see 
the  trees  and  who  will  work  for  a  nation 
and  a  world  at  peace. 

You  people  have  been  grand  to  me  here  In 
Montana,  and  I  appreciate  It.  and  I  h;ipe  that 
un  this  trip  I  can  persuade  the  people  of  the 


Nation  that  It  Is  their  welfare  we  are  working 
for. 

I  am  out  here  to  make  a  report  to  you.  Just 
as  I  would  make  a  report  to  Congresa,  and 
I  think  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  that  re- 
port. And  I  know  you  are  Interested  In  It, 
or  you  wouldn't  get  up  this  early  In  the 
morning  to  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say  about 
It.    And  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  Garrison, 
Mont  ,  Mat  12.  1950 

I  am  so  happy  to  see  all  you  school  children 
out  here  this  morning  I  Imagine  you  must 
have  had  a  holiday  today,  didn't  you?  We 
have  been  traveling  around  over  the  country 
meeting  people  and  explaining  to  them  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  Government,  because  we 
believe  that  people  are  really  interested  In 
the  Government. 

I  am  more  than  happy  this  morning  to 
h.ive  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Montana  and  Mike  MANsnrr  d.  the  Concress- 
man  from  the  P;rst  Montana  District,  here 
with  me. 

We  have  some  tremendous  problems  fac- 
ing lu  In  the  operation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Goramment.  as  you 
know,  la  your  Government.  The  President 
Is  your  President.  He  Is  the  only  national 
offl'ial  besides  the  Vice  President  who  la 
elected  at  large  by  the  whole  country 

I  derm  it  my  duty,  and  It  Is  a  conatltu- 
tlonat  necessity  for  me  to  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  once  a  year  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  This  time  I  am  going  around  over 
the  country  trying  to  make  a  rep^jrt  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  to  the  people  themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  this  morning  I 
have  been  disettssing  the  farm  problems, 
reclamation,  the  national  resources  of  the 
country:  and  yesterday  I  dedicated  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  to  the  uses  of  the  people.  That 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  projects  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  When  It  Is  finally  flnUhed,  It 
win  create  more  than  2.000.000  kilowatts  of 
electricity.  That  Is  a  wonderful  thing  It 
was  running  yesterday  at  the  rate  of  1.580,- 
000  kilowatts,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
gadgets  for  us  to  look  at. 

Not  only  does  that  dam  create  power  for 
use  In  that  section  of  the  country,  but  It 
will  also  eventually  lift  water  Into  the  desert 
and  put  a  million  acres  Into  cultivation. 
Sometime  beginning  In  1952,  I  think,  the 
first  Irrigated  farm  will  be  opened  up 

Now  you  have  projects  like  that  In  Mon- 
tana. Hungry  Horse  Is  one  of  them.  That 
great  dam  will  create  2.285.000  kilowatts 
when  It  Is  finished.  It  will  create  Jobs  It 
will  create  cheap  power.  It  will  help  this 
part  of  the  world  go  Into  industry,  and  you 
cant  lose  anything  by  It.  and  neither  can 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  explained  yesterday  that  we  have  a 
northwest  power  construction,  and  a  south- 
west power  con.-structlon.  a  southeast  power 
construction,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  north- 
east power  construction.  If  we  can  ever  get 
the  St.  Lawrence  development  as  It  should 
be 

Then  we  have  the  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Ohio  River  Valleys  which  can  be  developed 
In  exactly  the  same  way.  All  that  will  create 
wealth,  create  Jobs,  create  Industries;  and  It 
helps  the  country. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
these  things  ought  not  to  be  done,  because 
they  like  to  have  things  stay  just  as  they 
ar?.  I  am  not  one.  of  them.  I  believe  in 
progress,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  your 
Congrressma»f.  Mikx  MANsnrLD.  believes  in 
progress,  too  He  is  one  of  our  ablest  public 
ofllclals  In  this  country,  and  I  depend  on 
htm  a  great  deal,  because  I  know  he  has  good 
Judgment.  I  know  his  heart  Is  right,  and  I 
know  he  believes  in  doing  things  for  the 
oeneflt  of  all  the  people. 

It  has  been  mighty  nice  of  you  to  come 
out  here  this  morning  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  see  all  of  you.  and  I  am  glad  I  got 
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this  6-mlnute  stop  here,  so  that  I  could  get 
a  chance  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  or  TH<i;  President  at  Helena,  Mont., 
Mat  12.  1950 
Governor.  Congressman  Mansfield,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  fine  reception  which  the  people 
of  Helena  have  given  me  today.  I  certainly 
am  glad  to  be  here  on  Vigilante  Day.  I  wish 
I  could  have  seen  that  parade.  I  was  glad  to 
get  a  chance  to  see  those  floats  alongside  the 
train  on  each  aide.  I  think  my  family  has 
enjoyed  them  as  much  as  anything  they 
have  reen  on  the  trip. 

I  appreciate  also  the  introduction  from 
Governor  Bonner.  I  think  he  has  given  me 
a  little  too  much  credit,  but  I  appreciate  It 
Just  the  same. 

The  Governor  was  with  me  yesterday  at 
Grand  Coulee,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
dedicating  Grand  Cculee.  Today  that  dam 
Is  Just  about  the  biggest  man-made  struc- 
ture in  the  world:  It  Is  generating  mors 
power  than  any  other  power  plant  In  exist- 
ence, and  In  a  few  years  It  will  be  providing 
water  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Grand  Coulee  Is  a  prfJduct  of  the  vision 
and  farsightedness  of  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  people  who  can  make  bold  plans 
for  the  future,  and  who  not  only  can  make 
the  bold  plans  but  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  energy  to  carry  them  out 

I  am  glad  that  Canyon  Ttrrv  Dam  U  being 
built  not  far  from  here.  While  Canyon 
Perry  Dam  Is  not  as  big  as  Grand  Coulee.  It 
will  be  of  tremendous  imptjrtance  and  bene- 
fit to  all  thu  area.  It  should  provide  water 
for  nearly  half  a  million  acres,  and  the  power 
from  Canyon  Ferry  will  mean  low-cost  elec- 
tricity for  farms,  city  homes,  and  new  in- 
dustries. 

Projects  like  Canyon  Ferry  benefit  every- 
body In  the  country.  They  are  a  real  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

You  only  have  to  travel  across  the  coun- 
try, as  I  have  been  doing  this  week,  to  re- 
alize what  a  wonderful  future  is  ahead  of 
us.  Everywhere  I  hare  been.  I  have  seen 
encouraging  evidence  of  expansion  and 
growth,  and  preparation  for  future  pros- 
perity. 

Of  course.  I  have  met  a  few  skeptics  who 
have  been  saying  that  the  country  Is  going 
to  ths  dogs.  They  say  that  we  are  going 
bankrupt,  or  that  we  are  headed  straight  for 
socialism.  But  the  fact  Is,  these  calamity 
howlers  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for 
years.  They  have  always  been  wrong  In 
the  past,  and  they  are  Just  as  wrong  now  as 
they  were  In  the  past. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  recent 
progress  we  have  made — progress,  by  the  way, 
that  we  have  made  In  spite  of  those  same 
skeptics.  Twenty  years  ago.  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  a  terrible  depression  that  lasted 
over  three  long  years.  Beginning  in  1933. 
we  began  a  vigorous  reform.  By  1939  we 
were  producing  more  goods  and  services 
tiiAU  we  had  In  the  last  boom  year  before 
the  depression.  Since  1939,  we  l-ave  done 
even  better.  Since  1939  the  annual  per 
capita  income  of  our  citizens,  after  taxes, 
hr.s  Increased  by  more  than  40  percent. 

The  Income  of  farm  owners,  although  it 
has  slipped  some  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Is 
more  than  50  percent  higher  than  It  was  In 
1939.  And  annual  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees have  Increased  about  75  percent. 
And.  despite  terrible  howlings  from  some 
quarters,  the  annual  Income  of  corporate 
businesses,  after  taxes,  has  Increased  100  per- 
cent since  1939.  Doesn't  look  very  much  to 
me  like  the  country  Is  going  to  the  dogs. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  Just  as 
well  In  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  lift  our 
annual  output  of  goods  and  services  to  more 
than  »350.000,000,000  by  1960.     This  will  be 


a  one-third  Increase,  and  that  increase  will 
be  good  for  everybody.  Farmers  and  work- 
ers and  businessmen  can  and  should  all 
prosper  together. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  1960  the  standard 
of  living  of  every  Industrious  family  In  the 
country  will  be  far  better  than  It  Is  new. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  you  some  statis- 
tics that  come  to  me  each  month.  I  know. 
If  you  had  a  chance  to  study  them,  you 
would  be  just  as  optimistic  and  enthusiastic 
about  our  future  as  I  am.  Every  month,  and 
then  quarterly,  I  receive  an  economic  report 
from  the  economic  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  report 
goes  Into  great  detail  on  the  situation  as  It 
develops  In  the  country  each  monh. 

The  reason  I  am  optimistic,  this  report 
shows  that  employment  Is  on  the  rise,  that 
Income  U  on  the  rise,  and  that  prices  are 
holding  steady.  It  shows  that  unemployment 
Is  tar  less  than  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  shows  that  the  output  of  goods  and 
services  Is  far  greater  than  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

This  report  Is  a  combination  of  all  the  re- 
ports In  the  country,  made  up  from  reporte 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
reports  of  the  Department  cf  Labor,  reporu 
of  the  economic  experts,  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  re- 
ports by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  reports 
from  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Department  (it  Commerce,  the 
Treasury  Department — the  reason  I  was  de- 
isyed  a  little  bit.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  to  call  up  and  talk  to  me  about  some 
butintss  that  had  to  be  transacted  over  the 
telephone;  but  the  report  gives  the  complete 
picture  of  the  economic  situation  In  ths 
United  States  every  30  days 

And  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  talk  to  you  optimistically  about  what  the 
future  holds.  And  don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  anything  different  but  that  this  Repub- 
lic, the  greatest  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Is  on  the  road  to  becoming  greater  and 
greater.  And  when  we  do  that,  we  will  get 
peace  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  this  won't  all  happen  by  Just 
Bitting  down  and  waiting  for  It  to  happen. 
You  have  got  to  do  something  to  make  It 
happen.  We  must  work  toward  the  kind  of 
farm  program  that  will  put  farming  on  a 
piermanently  sound  basis. 

We  need  to  expand  and  extend  our  social- 
security  laws:  we  need  a  hotislng  program 
that  will  enable  low-  and  middle-Income 
families  to  own  their  own  homes. 

We  must  conserve  and  develop  our  na- 
tional resources  to  better  advantage,  and 
that  must  be  developed  in  the  public  inter- 
est  and   not  for   the   greed   boys. 

We  miost  see  that  our  children  get  a  good 
education. 

If  we  have  these  measures,  and  others  like 
them,  then  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  grow  and  to  prosper,  and  our  Nation  will 
continue  to  exert  a  strong  force  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

Since  September  3.  1945,  my  whole  time  has 
been  spent  in  an  effort  and  an  endeavor  to 
get  a  lasting  peace  for  the  world.  One  of  the 
first  decisions  I  had  to  maice  when  I  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States  on 
April  12.  1945.  after  President  Roosevelt  had 
died,  was  the  decision  as  to  whether  we 
should  held  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
and  form  the  United  Nations.  I  said  "Yes,  we 
will  go  forward  with  it."  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  organizing  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  In  making  it 
work  for  peace. 

To  do  that,  we  must  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  that  purpose.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
going  around  over  the  country  reporting  to 
you  on  Just  what  conditions  are,  and  what  la 
necessary  to  obtain  the  world  objective  for 
which  we  work  and  pray. 

I  hope  that  you  will  inform  yourselves 
completely  on  all  the  Issues.    I  hope  you  will 


find  out  Just  exactly  what  Is  meant  by  the 
messages  which  I  send  to  the  Congress.  I 
hope  you  will  find  out  Just  exactly  what 
the  debates  in  the  Congress  mean.  And  I 
hope  you  will  study  very  carefully  those 
people  who  are  trying  to  overturn  our  in- 
terest in  the  United  Nations,  and  who  are 
trying  to  put  us  back  In  the  1890's. 

We  are  not  going  back — we  are  going  for- 
ward, to  1960,  and  1970,  and  1980.  and  2C00. 
We  are  going  to  be  better  after  each  decade 
than  we  were  when  we  started  on  that 
decade. 

We  can  do  that.  If  you  will  wholeheartedly 
help  to  do  it.  and  work  to  do  it — and  that 
is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do.  And  that  la 
the  reason  I  am  out  here. 


WAskita  AfTicttharal  Flood  Coatrol 
PregTMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVlf 
Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr,    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 

the  Waithlta  drainage  area  was  author- 
ized for  an  agricultural  flood  control  pro- 
gram about  the  beginning  of  the  war  but 
due  to  the  war  work  was  not  prosecuted 
extensively  until  the  la«t  2  or  3  years. 
Since  that  lime,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service   In   cooperation   with  organized 
soil   conservation   districts,   have    con- 
structed a  considerable  number  of  small 
projects,    which    have    amply    demon- 
strated the  importance  and  value  of  the 
program.      For    example    in    Washita 
County  on  Cloud  Creek,  some  detention 
structures   have   been   built   which   are 
amply  demonstrating  that  the  program 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  coop- 
eration with  the  local  farmers  can  con- 
trol soil  erosion  and  floods.    The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  selected  two  wa- 
tershed areas  in  the  Washita  drainage 
basin  to  concentrate  their  work  on  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years.    One  of  the.se  is 
Mill  Creek  in  Johnston  County  and  the 
other  is  Sandstone  Creek  in  Roger  Mills 
and  Beckham  Counties. 

It  was  determined  after  the  general 
Soil  Conservation  Service  flood-control 
program  was  initiated  that  additional  au- 
thorizations should  be  made  by  Congress 
in  order  to  allow  detention  reservoirs  to 
be  constructed  on  the  tributaries  down 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Army  en- 
gineers take  over  with  their  flood-control 
program.  Senator  Kefr  and  Senator 
Thomas  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-control 
bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  has  introduced  H.  R.  8404  and  I 
have  introduced  H.  R.  8531,  which  bills 
are  identical  to  the  Thomas-Kerr  amend- 
ment and  these  have  been  referred  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  If  passage 
of  these  bills  can  be  secured,  it  will  al- 
low considerable  expansion  on  the  Wa- 
shita program. 

The  work  planned  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  Sandstone  Creek  is 
estimated  to  cost  $1,568,552  but  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  this  expansion  are 
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equivalent  to  two  and  one -half  times  that 
amount.     The    structures    to    be    con- 
structed are  21  detention  reservoirs.  15 
drop  Inlets  with  fills.  1  mile  of  channel 
Improvement.  13  miles  of  floodwater  di- 
versions. 5.783  acres  of  seeding  retired 
area,  48  7  acres  of  farm  waterways.  432  9 
miles  of  terracing,  17  1  miles  of  farm 
diversions,  125  farm  ponds.  48.7  miles  of 
farm  fencing,  and  65.013  acres  of  farm 
and    ranch    planning    and    application. 
The  total  cost  of  these  structures  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,568  552;    $195  046  of  this 
amount  will  be  borne  by  the  farmer. 

The  present  rate  of  appropriations  for 
the  afrricultural  flood-control  program 
on  the  Washita   is  approximately   $1.- 
oeO.OOO  per  year  and  at  that  rate  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  require  15  or  20  years 
to  complete  the  procram  even  with  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
soil-conservation  di-stricts;  however,  it  is 
anticipated    that   the   Sandstone   Creek 
watershed  will  be  completed  as  one  or 
the  first  units  in  order  to  thoroughly 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  completed 
watershed  procram.     The  Washita  River 
drains  a  portion  of  five  counties  in  the 
Seventh  Congression*.l  District  of  Okla- 
homa.    I  have  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing proponents  for  the  project,  even  be- 
fore I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
while  I  was  connected  with  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  an  official  capacity.     Hav- 
ing been  raised  in  western  Oklahoma  and 
having    observed    drouths,    floods,    and 
sandstorms.  I  naturally  was  intimately 
acquamted  with  the  waste  each  year  and 
the  destruction  of  the  farmers'  crops; 
therefore.  I  determined  that  if  there  were 
a  means  by  which  this  waste  and  destruc- 
tion could  be  stopped.  I  would  pursue  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion.     I  have  been 
outspoken  at   every  opportunity   before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Committee  m  favor 
of  the  type  of  program  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice.    As  proof  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  derived  from  this  program,  I  point  to 
the  annual  estimates  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation   Service    for    the    Sandstone 
watershed : 

Flood -control  beneflta: 

Reduction  in  fl<xxl  damages 157.461 

More  intensive  land  use 11.019 


Total - «W  480 

Conjcrvatlon  bene'flta 88.  039 

Total 156,  619 

The  farmers  and  lando\i-ners  of  Sand- 
stone Creek  and  the  Washita  River  know 
that  I  will  be  fighting  their  battle  for 
adequate  appropriations  to  carry  on  this 
program  at  every  opportunity. 


lution  expressing  concern  over  the  policy 
of  our  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

Day  by  day.  over  a  long  period  of  time 
now.  this  Nation  has  been  sitting  idly 
by   with    full   knowledge   of    England's 
action  in  arming  and  preparing  Egypt 
and  the  Arab  States  for  a  shooting  war. 
The  resolution  was  prepared  and  is 
supported  by  thousands  of  good,  peace- 
loving  citizens  in  my  district. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
resohmon  on  the  arming  ot  thi  arab 
St.^tes  bt  Great  Britain 
We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  Ameri- 
can policy  with  respect  to  the  rearmament 
or  EKypt  and  the  Arab  States  by  Great  Brit- 
ain,  and   we   are   (greatly   disturbed   because 
of  the  ttu-eat  to  the  peace  of  Israel  implicit 
therein. 

The  United  Kingdom  insisted  that  any 
supply  cf  arms  sent  by  her  to  those  middle- 
eastern  st.ites  would  be  for  the  Internal  se- 
curity and  defense  requirements  only. 

However,  the  purchase  by  Egypt  of  100  Jet 
planes,  10  Centurlan  tanks,  and  260  Sherman 
tar.ts.  as  well  as  pocket  submarines  and 
torpedo  beats  from  Britain.  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  far  exceeds  armament  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  law  and 
order 

Estimated  figures  cited  by  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs  show  that 
Egjrpt's  budget  for  armaments  for  1  year  ac- 
tually exceeds  total  estimated  costs  of  re- 
settling ali  the  Arab  refugees. 

The  fact  that  it  is  Britain  which  Is  ex- 
tendlni?  this  aid  to  the  Arab  States  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  of  indirect  American 
participation,  for  It  is  American  Army  equip- 
ment that  Is  being  used  in  many  cases,  and 
It  Is  thus  that  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
viding arms  for  countries  which  divert  their 
stocks  to  the  Near  East. 

We  respectfully  urge  our  Government  to 
reconsider  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  herein  set  forth.  We  ask  that  It  use 
iu  ^eat  Influence  to  avert  the  dangers  to 
the  peace  of  Palestine  Involved  in  the  situa- 
tion which  Is  being  created:  and  that  th« 
United  Kmgdom  he  requested  to  discontinue 
this  extensive  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
states,  while  Imposing  an  embargo  on  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  also  submit  that  this  critical  situa- 
tion Is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
cur  own  State  Department  also  refuses  Is- 
rael's request  for  arms  for  Its  defense. 

We  urge  that  In  the  name  of  Justice  and 
peace  Israel  be  permitted  by  our  State  De- 
partment to  purchase  arms  from  the  United 
States,  as.  in  the  'ace  of  strongly  armed  Arab 
States,  arms  for  Israel  are  essential  for  th« 
maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


American  Policy  Toward  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MnnrxsoTA 
XM  THX  HOUSK  Or  aZPRESSMTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  WIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leart 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a  reso- 


Tbe  Recent  Bus  Ride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   NBW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSF.  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
think  back  over  the  passage  of  the  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  pondering  how  appropriate  is  the 
title  "omnibus."  The  bill  just  passed  re- 
minds me  of  a  nice.  new.  shiny  bus.  Thi« 
omnibus,  jet  propelled  and  steam  heated, 
started  out  with  the  brave  legend.  Econ- 
omy or  bust."  stenciled  on  the  side.  At 
the  end  of  last  week,  it  limped  back  into 
the  Senate  garage  covered  with  dust  and 


amendments,  and  all  you  could  read  was 
the  bust. 

The  weary  taxpayers,  who  had  been 
taken  for  this  expensive  ride,  were  as- 
tounded at  the  fare  which  the  driver  de- 
manded. They  had  had  been  told  that 
this  year  they  were  going  to  get  the 
economy  size  ride  and  had  been  promised 
that  the  fare  would  not  be  more  than 
they  had  In  their  pocketbooks.  It  had 
been  explained  to  them  that  the  bus  had 
been  very  expensive  to  operate  in  war- 
time, what  with  shortages  and  high  op- 
erating costs,  and  that  the  bus  company 
had  come  nowhere  near  breaking  even, 
but  they  had  been  told  that  was  a  tem- 
porary condition  which  would  now  be 
corrected.  They  had  understood  that 
the  stop  at  the  Pentagon  would  still  be 
very  costly,  but.  outside  of  that,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  who  scheduled 
the  tour  promised  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  cut  corners  on  spending. 

The  start  was  promising.  The  first 
stop  was  at  the  Nations  Capital  where  10 
percent  was  cut  from  the  estimated  cost. 
The  riders  were  elated  and  applauded, 
and  even  when  Capitol  Hill  itself  was 
reached,  the  driver  remained  economy - 
minded.  Things  were  looking  up.  But 
then  as  they  rolled  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  toward  the  Government  depart- 
ments, the  riders  seemed  to  sense  that 
the  driver  was  feeling  more  expansive, 
and  had  read  the  travel  posters  and 
promises  issued  by  the  agencies. 

All  of  a  sudden,  with  a  whoo.sh,  the  bus 
roared  off.  heading  south  and  west.  The 
trip  cut  West  was  a  mad  whirl  of  parks, 
reclamation,  irrigation,  and  power  pro- 
jects. The  sales  talk  at  each  project  was 
terrific,  and  the  taxpayers  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  bus  turned  its  nose 
east  again. 

At  the  very  last  minute  the  driver  re- 
lented and  scaled  down  his  estimates  of 
the  gas  necessary  to  visit  all  the  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  Some, 
what  relieved,  the  passengers  settled  back 
and  counted  the  dollars  they  had  saved. 

But  they  were  still  overburdened  with 
subsidies,  pet  projects,  and  other  memen- 
toes of  their  trip.  Thus,  they  had  come 
to  the  end  of  their  bus  ride.  The  trip 
had  cost  less  than  they  had  feared,  but 
much  more  than  they  could  afford.  And 
they  still  ran  the  chance  that  after  they 
thought  they  were  safely  home,  they 
might  get  an  added  bill  for  repairs  from 
the  Senate  garage.  Every  passenger 
ought  to  sit  down  and  write  to  the  re- 
pairmen at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
that  they  hope,  when  the  bus  is  overhaul- 
ed. It  will  be  found  that  riders  have  a  re- 
fund, rather  than  a  further  charge,  com- 
ing to  them. 


Slow  Down  Resolution  on  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Rf'jorb,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  10,  1950: 

SLrw  Down  Resolction  on  Iseland — Action 
RUNS  Into  Jam  in  House  Foreign  Aftair3 
Group 

WASHt.NCTON,  May  9. — Resolutions  to  put 
Congress  on  record  as  opposed  to  partition 
of  Ireland  have  run  into  a  Jam  in  the  Hou.se 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  could  block 
action  this  session, 

wide  StrPPOHT 

The  antlpartitlon  move,  which  had 
vociferous  support  at  a  hearing  April  28 — 
particularly  from  Irish -American  groups 
from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island — has 
been  put  aside  temporarily  while  the  com- 
mittee considers  international  trade  organi- 
zation proposals. 

A  committee  aide  faid  today  that  when 
the  hearing  on  the  ITO  legislation  is  com- 
pleted the  committee  probably  will  turn  to 
mea."«ures  dealing  with  military  aid  for  par- 
ticipants In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 

This  activity,  the  committee  spokesman 
said,  has  prevented  the  committee  from  con- 
sidering any  action  on  the  Irish  resolution. 

DORCHESTER   SPEAKER 

The  testimony  "Riven  April  28  led  Hous« 
Majority  Leader  McCormack.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  tell  The  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Representative  Kee.  of 
West  Virginia,  that  he  would  seek  quick 
House  action  should  the  committee  approve 
a  resolution  denouncing  partition  of  the 
"gallant  little  Island." 

Support  for  the  proposal  to  have  Congress 
advise  Great  Britain  that  It  favors  unifica- 
tion cf  Ireland  came  from  Representatives 
Lane,  of  Mas-sachusetts:  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Other  supporting  witnes.ses  before  the  com- 
mittee hearing  Included  Daniel  Doherty,  of 
Dorchester.  Mass..  representing  the  Central 
Council  of  Irish  Country  Clubs;  and  Thomas 
H.  Buckley,  Massachusetts  commissioner  of 
administration  and  finance,  representing 
Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever. 


Home  cf  Credit  Union  National 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  May  16  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr  President.  2  days 
ago.  Sunday,  May  14.  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin and  of  all  America  rejoiced  in 
the  dedication  of  the  new  international 
home  and  headquarters  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  an  inspiring 
building  dedicated  as  a  living  memorial 
to  its  founder,  a  great  American,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Pilene.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  on  hand  to  dedicate 
the  building,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  received  an  invitation  to  the  cere- 
mony. While  I  was  unfortunately  not 
able  to  be  on  hand  because  of  a  previous 
commitment  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Rori  County  Airport  in  the  southern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  I  was  indeed  happy 
to  send  my  greetings  to  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  and  its  many 
friends. 

Naturally,  we  of  the  Badger  State  were 
particularly  glad  tliat  the  capital  city 


of  Wisconsin  should  have  been  honored 
by  the  location  of  this  vital  headqtiar- 
ters.  Madison  is  more  than  just  the  cap- 
ital of  our  State,  the  seat  of  our  great 
State  university,  and  the  county  seat 
of  Dane  County.  It  is  a  sj'mbol  of  the 
productive,  agricultural,  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  wealth  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  huge, 
sprawling  area  of  Los  Angeles  County 
on  the  west  coast,  Dane  County  pro- 
duces more  milk  than  any  other  county 
of  the  more  than  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States.  This  renowned  county 
also  rates  as  cne  of  the  highest  of  all 
American  counties  in  the  annual  value 
of  its  agricultural  products.  But  Madi- 
son is  not  only  a  great  dairying  center. 
It  is  founded  on  a  prosperous,  stable  va- 
riety of  wholesome  industries,  over  110 
different  plants,  most  of  them  of  me- 
dium size.  The  distinct  cultural  leader- 
ship of  the  city  consists,  of  course,  in 
major  part  from  the  presence  there  of 
the  great  University  of  Wisconsin,  with 
its  esteemed  faculty  and  its  student 
body  of  over  18.000,  a  university  which 
has  made  magnificent  contributions  in 
every  phase  of  American  life.  One  of 
the  vital  features  of  Madison  research  is 
the  great  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
housed  in  a  million-dollar  plant  and  ra- 
diating scientific  research  and  demon- 
strations in  foresti'y  and  forest  products 
to  all  the  world. 

Madison  is  these  things  and  many 
more.  It  is  an  insurance  center  and  a 
convention  center  which  is  reputed  to 
entertain  more  conventions  than  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  gi-eat  transportation  hub,  a  major 
wholesale  and  distributing  center. 

Enhancing  all  these  featm-es  is  its 
beautiful  geographic  location,  lying  on 
a  scenic  isthmus  between  two  lovely 
lakes.  Mendota  and  Monona.  Supple- 
menting the  natural  beauty  of  the  loca- 
tion is  the  great  park  and  playground 
system  and  the  beautiful  capitol 
grounds,  all  of  which  contribute  many 
reasons  which  justify  Life  magazine 
telling  the  world,  as  it  recently  did,  the 
opinions  of  countless  folks  that  Madison 
is  the  best  city  in  the  United  States  in 
which  to  live. 

Progress  in  Madison  is  sparked  by  the 
live  wire  Madison  and  Wisconsin  Foun- 
dation, which  is  always  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  cooperate  in  the  constant  im- 
provement of  that  great  center.  In  the 
latest  bulletin  of  the  foundation  there  is 
a  very  interesting  lead  article  on  how  the 
civic-minded  folks  of  Madison  carried  on 
a  continuing  effort  to  locate  and  keep  the 
headquarters  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment there.  I  believe  that  this  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends  of  the 
credit  union  movement  and  of  the  vital 
cooperative  movement  of  Wisconsin. 

It  lends  a  fascinating  historic  foot- 
note to  the  memorable  event  of  Sunday, 
May  14.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  text  of  this  article 
published  in  the  May  12  issue  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Madison  and  Wisconsin 
Foundation  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  CONGRESSION.^L  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


There  occurs  In  Madison  this  Sunday.  May 
14.  1950,  an  historical  event  that  deserves 
recording  In  the  saga  of  Wisconsin's  capital 
and  university  city.  The  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association  (CtJNAj  dedicates  its 
International  home  and  headquarters  as  a 
living  memorial  to  Its  founder.  Edward  A. 
FUene.  distinguished  merchant  philan- 
thropist of  Boston. 

A  great  humanitarian.  Mr.  FUene  believed 
he  could  help  his  fellow  men  most  by  en- 
abling them  to  help  themselves.  Knowlnst 
that  almost  all  employees  must  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  Illness,  new  babies,  house- 
hold furnishings,  living  expenses,  or  other 
needs,  he  conceived  the  plan  for  CXJNA.  Hia 
purpose  was  to  enable  worthy  borrowers  to 
Eicure  the  money  they  needed  at  lowest  ^. 
Interest  rates  and  on  rep>ayment  terms  they  ► 
could  meet.  To  set  up  the  program  through- 
out the  country  Mr.  FUene  contributed  a 
million  dollars.  Came  the  time  to  establish 
a  national  office  for  the  organization  he 
created.  Since  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State 
to  enact  legislation  favoring  credit  unions. 
It  had  strong  appeal  to  him  as  a  desirable 
location. 

In  1934  word  came  that  Madiaon  was  being 
considered.  The  late  Paul  E.  Stark,  one  of 
Madison's  foremost  builders,  went  east  to 
Investigate,  Later,  Roy  F,  Bergengren,  Mr. 
FUene's  representative,  came  here.  A  site 
was  tentatively  selected — the  old  Boyd  home 
on  Wisconsin  Avenue.  While  negotiations 
were  being  carried  on  at  long  distance,  others 
made  a  cash  offer  for  the  Boyd  property. 
Conditions  made  It  necessary  to  accept  that 
offer.  The  CIJNA  people  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed and  almost  gave  up  Madison  because 
they  thought  no  other  place  as  suitable  could 
be  found.  The  old  Carl  A.  Johnson  home  on 
Langdon  Street  adjoining  the  governor's 
mansion  was  accepted  as  even  better  for 
them  than  the  Boyd  property.  But  CUNA 
was  on  the  march,  and  within  a  few  years 
outgrew  those  quarters. 

Then  Mr.  FUene  died.  The  battle  to  keep 
the  headquarters  at  Madison  began.  Again 
and  again  it  became  necessary  to  sell  and 
resell  Madison  as  the  best  location.  CUNA 
had  spread  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  made  Madison  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  their  entire  membership. 
The  old  Fuller  and  Johnson  cfBce  building  on 
East  Washington  Avenue  was  up  for  sale  and 
with  a  good  bit  of  team  work.  It  was  acquired 
for  the  CXISA  headquarters.  And  It  was 
soon  outgrown. 

Then  came  plans  for  a  new  building — a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  Edward  A.  FUene.  Again 
flared  the  battle  to  take  It  from  Madison. 
Again  Madison  rallied  to  its  support.  The 
CUNA  board  of  directors— 100  men  from  over  ^ 
the  North  American  Continent — came  for 
what  was  hoped  to  be  the  final  decision.  They 
were  shown  a  dczen  sites  and  agreed  that  if 
Madison  was  to  be  the  city,  the  old  Malt 
House  property  en  Sherman  Avenue  was  the 
spot  on  which  to  buUd.  Thereupon  Madison 
proposed  to  buy  that  sight  as  sn  outright  gift 
to  CUNA — a  rather  large  undertaking  as  the 
price  was  $20,000,  Madison  responded  nobly. 
Men  in  all  walks  of  life— including  local 
members  of  CUNA— joined  forces.  The 
monev  was  rSlsed.  the  property  was  pur- 
chased, and  tendered  to  the  international 
organization.  Again,  the  old  battle  for  re- 
moval flared  up.  but  eventually  It  was 
accepted. 

Then  began  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
building  fund  of  $350,000.  Fortunately  for 
aU  concerned,  cur  Joseph  R.  RothschUd  was 
selected  as  one  of  three  trustees  to  manage 
that  buUdlng  fund.  V.Tien  everything  ap- 
peared set  to  go,  the  old  fight  to  move  It  from 
Madison  blazed  cnce  more.  But  flreman 
Joe  put  It  out — for  keeps. 

Today  CLT*A  has  6,000,000  members  tn 
13.000  credit  unions  In  every  State  and  In 
every  Province  of  Canada.  Forty-eix  Madison 
credit  unions  have  12.305  members  and  $2^ 
000,000    resources.      ITiey     loan    »2.000,000 
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•nnnally.  utd  hav*  loaned  cv«r  112.000.000 
to  thetr   membert      Prom   Its   modeat   atart 
here   In    1934   CUNA   haa   grown  to   sTKh    a 
gigantic  force,  with  a  billion  dollars  of  re- 
•otircea.  and  1452.000.000  Insurance  In  force. 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Premier  of  Canada  came  to  liadiaon  to 
dedicate  Ita  memorial  home.    All's  well  that 
enda   well,   but   when   Madiaonlans  contem- 
plate this  splendid  aaaet  let  then  realize  It 
represents   a   tremendous   amount   of   time, 
thought,  energy,  and  $20  000  devoted  to  lU 
creation     To  that  the  Ma<!uinn  and  Wlscon- 
aln  Foundation  contributed  16  years  of  con- 
stant work. 


GoTcmflicat  SpcadiBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

CW   WrW    JXKOCT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
Rkcoro.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Paterson  'N.  J.  >  Evening  News 
of  May  15.  1950: 

High  Trm  To  Stop  Wishtttl  Thinking  awb 
To  Viiw  TH«  Facts  Riausticalxt 

Congressman  B  W.  Exammtt  says  he  s  wor- 
ried over  the  aituude  of  the  American  public 
as  a  whole  toward  present  day  excesalve  Gov- 
ernment spending.  He  said  In  Washington. 
"I  can  only  conclude  that  most  of  us.  fur 
tolerating  such  mammoth  expenditures,  have 
taken  leave  of  our  senses."  Regarding  the 
bills  Introduced  every  day  fiia'  more  and  mors 
reckless  expenditures.  Mr.  Kearney  said.  "My 
way  Is  clear  On  each  and  every  unnecessary 
proposal  I  shall  vote  "no." 

We're  happy  to  see  Pat  KzAairxT  among 
the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  a  halt  must 
be  called  and  who  are  willing  to  help  In 
halting  It.  It  Is  not  a  desire  for  penny  pinch- 
ing that  prompts  such  demands.  All  of  us 
realize  It  takes  billions  of  dollars  to  run  ths 
country.  But  some  of  us  have  thus  far  been 
unwlUlr.g  to  face  the  fact  that  a  nation  can- 
not spend  more  and  more  without  producing 
more  and  more  and  the  trend  In  recent  years 
htLi  been  ro  spend  recklessly  without  regard 
for  capaclt>   to  produce  for  revenue. 

In  this  matter.  Congressman  Kxasnkt  Is 
no  doubt  well  aware  that  it's  not  enough  to 
reel  off  i^  lot  of  enormoiu  figures  In  effort 
to  Impress  the  voter  and  taxpayer.  The 
word  "bUHona"  no  more  Impresses  the  man 
In  the  street  today  than  "millions'  did  20 
years  ago.  Somehow,  the  citizen  has  to  be 
shown  m  words  of  one  syllable  what  It  will 
mean  to  him  and  his  family  If  the  United 
States  spends  Itself  Into  economic  collapse. 
The  people  are  wllUng  to  be  led. 


Gt3  Senrke  Snrmorthip  Benefits 


Law."  published  In  the  Postal  Record  of 
May  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

S.  878  Shottlo  Be  Enacttd  Into  Law 

Retired  letter  carriers  recalling  the  valiant 
part  that  Senator  Tait  played  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  426  will  hall  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  a  rainbow  In  the  legislative 
sky. 

The  sUtement  of  Senator  Tatt  follows: 

"I  favor  the  enactment  of  8.  878  which 
jM-ovldes  that  survivorship  beneflts  shall  be 
paid  to  ths  survivors  of  retired  clvll-servlce 
employees.  In  addition  to  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  In  th^lr  annuities.  These  employees 
will  thereby  receive  a  somewhat  greater 
amount  from  the  Treasury  than  that  con- 
templated In  the  payments  made  during 
their  service.  The  change  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  however,  and  the  great  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  made  the  original  pen- 
sion wholly  Inadequate  and  unfair.  We  are 
raising  the  payments  under  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  fund,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  mllliona  of  citizens  over  65. 
Surely  the  Government  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  Its  own  employees. 

"I  might  point  out  that  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  retired  clvll-servlce  employee  la 
one  of  the  few  widows  In  America  today  who 
does  not  receive  some  sort  of  an  annuity. 
Social  Security  provides  annuity  for  all  wives 
of  employees  covered  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  on  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

"In  February  1948,  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  426.  a  very  fine  bill  modernizing 
the  clvll-servlce  retirement  system,  and  I 
was  proud  of  the  part  I  played  In  the  enact- 
ment Of  that  legislation. 

"That  law  did  recognize  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  but  did  so  by  providing  that 
clvll-servlce  employees  then  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls  could  either  accept  an  Increase  In 
their  annuity  of  25  percent,  not  to  exceed 
»300,  or  turn  down  this  lncrea.se  and  estab- 
lish survivorship  rights  for  their  wives  The 
average  annuity  of  the  clvll-servlce  employee 
then  on  the  rolls  was  approximately  S900. 
Through  stark  necessity,  80  percent  of  these 
retired  employees  were  compelled  to  take  the 
increase. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that,  when  these  old 
people  were  given  the  difficult  choice  of  de- 
ciding whether  they  should  have  a  little 
bread-and-butter  money,  or  whether  they 
should  gamble  on  the  future  and  provide  an 
armulty  for  their  wives,  they  were  given  too 
bard  a  choice. 

"Last  year  S  878  was  held  up  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent calendar  because  there  was  a 
dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  the  cost,  and  t>e- 
cause  the  retroactive  policy  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  had  not  been  determined.    Ttxere 

Is  no  lon:rer  any  reason  for  delay.     I  hope 

we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It  in 

the  near  future." 


EXTENSION  OIT  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  •  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

I4r.TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  th« 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  article  en- 
titled "8.  878  Should  Be  Enacted  Into 


Selling  American  Fanners  Down  the  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  i»di.\ma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "•Selling  American  Farmers 
Down  the  River,"  written  by  my  col- 


league the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  jENNBRl  and  published  in  the  May 
1950  issue  of  the  National  Republic,  of 
Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SELLING    AMIRICAN    FaSMEM   DOWN    THE    RrVEB 

(By  William  E.  Jennfr.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana) 
In  the  highly  productive  American  agri- 
cultural area  of  which  my  own  State  is  an 
important  part,  there  is  grave  concern  to- 
day over  the  general  farm  outlook.  But  It  Is 
not  the  farmers  alone  who  are  worried.  We 
all  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  what  affects  agrlcultvire  aflecU  every 
one  of  us. 

Farm  income  in  1949  dropped  alarmingly 
below  the  high  level  achieved  during  1947 
and  1948— the  years  of  the  Republlcaa 
Eightieth  Congress — and  It  Is  continuing  to 
move  lower.  This  Is  happening  at  a  time 
when  the  Income  of  other  sections  of  the 
population  remains  at  or  above  the  rate  of 
earlier  years. 

There  Is  no  quick  or  easy  solution  to  the 
farm  problem,  but  I  believe  It  is  becoming 
abundantly  clear  that  it  will  not  be  solved 
either  through  the  free-trade  policies  of  the 
Truman  administration  or  such  panaceas 
as  the  Brannan  plan. 

Speaking  at  Dexter.  Iowa,  during  the  1948 
Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Truman  said ; 

"Today  farmers  are  faced  with  the  threat 
that  markets  wUl  faU  to  keep  up  with  their 
production.  •  •  •  But  the  Democratic 
Party  has  a  constructive  way  of  preventing 
such  a  colLipse.  We  are  reaching  out  to  de- 
velop world  markets  which  will  absorb  pro- 
duction above  America's  own  needs." 

Despite  this  promise,  administration  trade 
policies  are  fast  making  the  United  States 
a  dumping  ground  for  foreign  agricultural 
commodities  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
subsidizing  exports  of  foreign  producers  In 
direct  competition  with  American  farmers. 
For  example,  since  EGA  beean  functioning 
In  1948.  this  International  give-away  organl- 
zatlon  has  supplied  Great  Britain  with  $529.- 
000.000 — more  than  half  a  billion  dollars — • 
Just  to  buy  wheat.  American  wheat,  you 
might  think,  American  wheal  which  Is  cur- 
rently glutting  our  markets  to  a  point  where 
domestic  producers  have  been  ordered  to 
curtail  their  acreage  sharply  this  year  It 
would  seem  reasonable  that  this  wheat 
should  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
It  didn't,  however.  It  came  from  Canada, 
where  farmers  are  free  to  grow  as  much 
wheat  as  their  lands  will  produce.  More 
than  half  a  billion  American  dollars  spent 
for  Canadian  wheat  in  Just  2  years.  That  is 
one  major  contribution  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration toward  the  solution  of  the 
American  farm  problem. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  today,  even  In  the 
Senate's  own  dining  room,  when  I  order 
American  fried  potatoes,  the  chances  are 
they'll  be  Canadian  fried  Instead.  While  our 
own  Depi\rtment  of  Agriculture  Is  dumping 
surplus  potatoes  for  livestock  feed  and  In- 
dr.strlal  alcohol  purposes,  Canadian  spuds 
are  flooding  the  country  Some  7.0OO  000 
bushels  already  have  moved  in  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  total  of  15.000.000  bushels 
will  arrive  during  the  current  marketing 
season. 

If  you  want  potatoes  for  livestock  feed  you 
can  buy  the  American  variety  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  1  cent  per  100  pounds.  If  you 
want  potatoes  for  human  cnnrumption.  you 
can  buy  the  Canadian-grown  variety  in 
Washington  today  for  about  94  per  100 
pounds. 

The  Henry  Wallace  followers  who  stUl  In- 
fest the  Department  of  Aarlculture  may  be 
able  to  explain  this  successiuUy  to  each 
other — but  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
will  not  understand  the  explanation. 
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In  my  own  State- of  Indiana  and  in  the 
surrounding  States  farmers  produce  many 
millions  of  bushels  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 
The  prices  of  all  of  these  ccmmodltles  are 
currently  well  below  parity  and  all  are  being 
supported  through  loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  6-month  period, 
July  1.  1949.  to  December  31,  1949,  we  Im- 
ported from  Canada  9,300.000  bushels  of  oats; 
8,000.000  bushels  of  barley  and  7,300,000 
bushels  of  rye.  Little  wonder  then.  Amer- 
ican farm  prices  are  moving  lower  in  spite 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
are  being  spent  by  the  Government  in  a 
va'In  effort  to  bolster  domestic  prices. 

Now.  of  course,  Canada  has  a  surplus  of 
virtually  the  same  grains  that  we  do.  But 
do  you  know  wliat  would  hapi>en  If  we 
attempted  to  dump  any  of  our  surpluses 
there?  They  would  halt  the  Importation  of 
even  as  much  as  1  bushel  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  or  potatoes  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  refusing  to  permit  payment  fur 
the  goods.  They  would  not  allow  the  money 
to  move  out  of  Canada  and  consequently  our 
grains  could  not  move  In.  I  believe  we  might 
learn  something  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
north. 

Just  a  year  ago,  when  legislation  to  extend 
ECA  operations  was  pending.  I  attempted 
to  write  Into  the  basic  law  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prevented  such  deals  as 
the  expenditure  of  $529,000,000  of  American 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  wheat. 
My  proposal  would  very  simply  have  directed 
ECA  not  to  authorize  the  purchase  off  shore 
of  any  commodity  which  had  officially  been 
declared  surplus  In  the  United  States  or 
which  was  currently  selling  below  the  parity 
price.  It  .seemed  to  me  this  would  only  in- 
sure simple  Justice  for  American  producers 
and  taxpayers.  I  don't  suppose  I  need  to 
tell  you  what  happened  when  that  amend- 
ment came  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
Fair  Dealers  beat  It  down. 

But  I  see  a  ray  of  lii^ht  breaking  through 
the  clouds.  The  American  people  are  awak- 
ening to  the  dangers  we  face. 

I  can  see  the  time  coming  soon  when  they 
will  realize  tliey  cannot  entrust  the  future 
to  those  who  have  betrayed  the  past  and 
they  will  take  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  back 
Into  their  own  hands. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  so  far  as 
America  and  the  world  are  concerned,  there 
is  Just  one  basic  thing  wrong  now.  Some- 
body has  sent  Uncle  Sam  into  exile.  He 
haa  become  a  man  without  a  country,  and 
what  the  American  people  must  do  now  is  to 
send  cut  a  searching  party  to  And  him  and 
bring  him  home. 

I  believe  Uncle  Sam  Is  coming  home  from 
his  wanderings  sooner  than  many  of  us  be- 
lieve, despite  the  fact  that  President  Truman 
has  promised  to  campaign  again  this  fall  as 
he  did  In  1948,  making  every  whistle  stop  to 
promise  the  American  farmer  a  continuance 
cf  wartime  prosperity  prices  If  he  were  only 
elected  to  the  Presidency  en  his  own.  This 
promise  has  borne  bitter  fruit  and  the  taste 
still  lingers.  'Victory  will  take  a  lot  moie 
frult-selUng  on  Mr.  Truman's  part  this  year. 
And  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  ihat  the 
unexpected  1948  result  was  due  net  so  much 
to  Mr.  Truman's  political  effectiveness  as  to 
Republican  overconfldence  and  lack  of  politi- 
cal effectiveness  during  the  campaign. 

Out  in  the  grass  roots  one  may  sense  a 
rumbling  of  the  people  against  the  contmu- 
CU3  whirligig  of  fear,  crises,  high  taxes,  and 
high  prices,  of  hot  wars  and  cold  wars  in 
which  they  have  lived  for  17  years — a  deter- 
mination on  their  part  to  thnjw  off  a  gov- 
ernment tliat  pioneers  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  only  government 
in  the  world  that  ever  dropped  it— and  at 
the  some  time,  works  assiduously  to  keep  Its 
own  people  in  the  deadliest  fear  of  it. 

Despite  Mr.  Truman's  apparent  cockiness 
at  this  time  I  believe  you  are  going  to  see  a 


great  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  come  next  November.  And  this. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Truman's  proposed  talks  at 
the  whistle  stops:  despite  the  promise  of 
the  Fair  Dealers  that  we  are  to  see  a  much 
bigger  man  this  time,  a  man  grown  in  stat- 
ure and  very  likely  the  Indispensable  Man 
of  1932,  a  man  who  understands  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Brannan  plan,  and  the  A  and 
H  bombs,  one  who  has  become  acquainted 
with  foreign  diplomats. 

As  a  closing  reminder  let  me  advise  the 
readers  of  the  National  Republic.  If  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds  that  the 
Pair  Deal  program,  if  completed,  would  speil 
bankruptcy  and  extinction  of  our  form  of 
government,  consider  the  Spence  bill  under 
which,  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  pen.  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  achieve  totalitarian 
powers  which  It  took  Hitler  years  to  wrest 
from  the  German  people,  and  would  permit 
nationalization  of  Industry  and  complete 
control  of  our  economic  system.  Study  this 
one  carefully. 


Statement  by  John  J.  O'Connor,  Corcem- 
icg  Reorgacization  Plan  No.  21,  Relat- 
mg  to  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

:  Tuesday.  May  16  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  by  John  J.  O'Connor,  former 
acting  majority  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  former  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  dealing  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 265,  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21.  relating  to  the  Umted  States 
Maritime  Commission,  in  which  state- 
ment Mr.  O'Connor  favors  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  John  J.  O'Connor  I  am  a 
laWer,  with  offices  In  the  V.'ashington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  29  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

I  represent  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  the  largest  Independent,  nonconfer- 
ence,  nonsubsidized  American-flag  steam- 
ship owner  and  operator.  I  also  appear  here, 
today,  on  my  own  account,  as  a  citizen  and 
a  lawyer,  and  because  of  my  Interest  In  such 
matters,  over  the  past  20  years. 

We  support  this  resolution  to  reject  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  21.  but  only  on  these 
particular  two  grounds: 

First,  while  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  as  presently  functioning  and 
performing,  should  be  subjected  to  a  major 
operation,  to  rid  it  of  its  festers  and  malig- 
nancy, this,  in  our  opinion.  Is  not  the  way 
to  do  It;  and 

Second,  this  particular  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  21  Is  Invalid  and  Inoperative,  because  it 
does  not  comply  with  the  precise  provisions 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

1.  The  Maritime  Commission  deserves  re- 
organization or  other  drastic  treatment,  but 
not  this  particular  prescription.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Tastrom.  an  editorial  writer  on  ship- 


pUig,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  written.  "Reorganize  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, if  necessary,  and  certain  changes 
could  very  well  be  made  In  the  present  set- 
up" 

As  typifying  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
this  particular  agency  of  Covernmeut,  is 
the  belated  and  amusingly  circumlocutory 
approach  toward  fixing  (and  I  use  that  word 
advisedly)  to  scuttle  this  plan.  On  March 
13,  and  in  every  minute  of  every  hour  since 
ihsn,  everybody  connected  with  shipping, 
officially  or  industrially,  have  been  dead  set 
against  this  plan,  but  not  until  nearly  2 
months  later,  were  any  of  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned, courageous  enough  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  in  tlie  open,  as  being  in  opposi- 
tion. Instead  double-talk  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  White  House,  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Commission,  and  to  Members  of 
Congress,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ship-oper- 
ating companies,  for  Instance,  especially  the 
Big  Twelve,  and  their  so-called  "leaders,"  and 
perennial  and  Interminable  lobbyists.  For 
some  reason,  they  have  had  an  aguelsh 
cringing  against  speaking  out  In  town  meet- 
ing, while  m  every  club,  alley,  back  room, 
and  cafe,  here  and  In  New  York,  they  have 
denounced  the  plan  In  words  which  could 
not  be  reported  in  your  official  records. 

Mr.  Walter  Hamshar.  one  of  the  country's 
leading  writers  on  matters  maritime,  cor- 
rectly wrote  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  3,  1950 : 

"Whether  ship  operators  wUl  actively  as- 
sist In  th^  opposition  drive  (against  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21)  was  uncertain 
yesterday.  Although  the  majority  of  tills 
phase  of  the  maritime  Industry  Is  privately 
opposed  to  the  Commission's  relegation  to 
being  a  minor  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Shipping,  representing  a  majority  of 
the  operators,  announced  In  March  it  would 
not  oppose  the  reorganization." 

This  resolution  has  one  merit,  at  least — 
that  it  has  smoked  out  some  of  those  Inter- 
ested, Into  the  open  glare — and  if  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  did  have  the  time  and 
the  patience,  it  could  get  to  the  bottom  and 
discover  the  timorous  but  factual  attitude  of 
all  parts  of  the  possibly  affected  Industry  by 
subpenaing  their  "leaders"  and  Timnipresent 
lobbyists  and  putting  them  on  the  spot. 

I  forcibly  stress  this  point  because  it  is  so 
Inseparably  tied  In  with  the  Influences  which 
have  brought  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
the  low  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  today 
by  many.  Including  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
Comptroller  General,  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  courts. 

Its  deterioration  can  be  debited  against 
the  exploiting  perversion  practiced  by  the 
"big  shots"  of  the  maritime  indvistry,  espe- 
cially the  subsidized  lines,  generally  referred 
to,  especially  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
Conunisslon.  as  "the  twelve  apostles."  I 
apologize  for  the  sacrilege — they  themselves 
revel  in  the  Impious  grouping. 

These  favored  few  to  whom  operation  sub- 
sidies have  been   practically  restricted  have 
elbowed  out  of  fair  entree  to  the  Conunis- 
slon  the  other  40  or   50   American-flag  op- 
erators.    This    '"linot,    a    baker's    dozen,"    as 
Rabelais  counted,  have  mouthed  much  and 
long    about    promoting    an    American    mer- 
chant marine,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  accomplished  the  reverse — the  increase 
In  foreign  merchant  marines — and  this  partly 
by  their  subservient  submission  to  these  for- 
eign lines,  which  overwhelmingly  dominate 
every  one  of  the  100  or  more  steamship  con- 
ferences, or  cartels,  to  which  they  all  belong. 
One    truly    anomalous    situation    Is,    that 
one  of  the  favored  few,  probably  the  most 
active  operator  In  opposition  to  any  Inde- 
pendent  line,   is   none   other  than  a  com- 
pany now  controlled  by  the  Commission,  it- 
self, and  headed  by  a  former  treasurer  of  a 
national  political  party.     Not  only  haa  thla 
ownership  control  put  the  Goveinment  m 
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tuslnen — thlpplng — without  any  tuthortty 
In  law,  but  the  chief  contribution  (?)  of 
thia  political  steamship  line  to  Uie  develop- 
ment of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  to 
afford  world-round  cruises,  of  3  months  or 
more,  on  lush  ships,  at  rates  of  M.OOO  and 
up  to  the  few  of  our  citizens  who  can  afford 
ruch  extravagances — after  taiefr*— another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  whole  maritime  structure 
has  collapsed — as  the  Comptroller  General 
has  pointed  out — and  more  than  once. 

The  Influence  which  these  presently  sub- 
sidized lines  possess,  wnhln  the  agency,  con- 
firms a  statement  made  some  years  ago  by 
the  distinguished  f>rTner  Senator.  Biirton  K. 
Wheeler   who  said,  in  effect: 

"It  seems  to  almost  Invariably  happen, 
that  when  Congress  attempts  to  regulate 
seme  group,  the  Intended  regulatees  wind 
up  doing  the  regulating  '" 

Let  It  be  understood  at  the  outaet.  hcw- 
erer,  that  any  remarks  herein  of  a  critical 
nature  are  not  directed  personally  against 
any  one  of  the   present   five  Commissioners. 

The  sty  was.  as  is.  when  tney  took  over. 
The  present  Chairman  and  some  of  the  other 
Commissioners  have  attempted  to  accom- 
plish some  disinfecting  Their  heritage  ac- 
quired its  tarnish,  however,  back  over  15 
years,  as  I  personally  know  In  the  thirties. 
pTen  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1938.  meetings  were  held  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  I  was  then  chairman,  at  which 
olBclals  of  the  then  Shipping  Board,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Commission,  and 
later,  after  1936.  the  Commission  ofBclals. 
were  questioned  as  to  certain  practices  and 
proceedings  of  their  agency  and  of  them- 
selves. As  I  recall,  those  meetings  were  held 
In  executive  session,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  matters  under  inquiry. 

coicufo  oi  coiNa 
Over  the  years  one  has  not  been  required 
to  have  a  very  extended  contact  with  the 
Coauxusaion  and  lu  offices  to  become  aware 
that  much  of  lu  personnel  has  either  coma 
from  the  big  operators  whose  affairs  are  sub- 
)«ct  to  the  Commissions  regulation  or  are 
going  to  those  shipping  ccmpanles  when 
they  quit  or  retire  from  the  Commission, 
all  am  per  prearrangement.  for  favors  deliv- 
ered Subsequent  happenings  have  often 
corroborated  the  latter  end  of  thia  route. 
Again,  the  Commissioners  cannot  be  Includ- 
ed, at  least  as  to  the  beginning  of  these 
Journeys,  because  they  have  been  practically 
ineligible  for  appointment  If  they  came 
from  the  lnd\istry.  As  matters  have  worked 
out  however.  In  some  Instances,  the  prac- 
tical benefita  of  this  disquallflcatlon  have, 
at  times,  been  at  least  dubious. 

UKK    UPaOOTINC    A    TXKE 

To  dig  out  this  Maritime  Commission. 
howe\-«r.  and  replant  It — bodily,  personnel, 
and  what  not — except  that  two  of  lu  five 
principal  roots  are  sawed  off — Is  like  trans- 
planting a  badly  tainted  tree,  merely  to  some 
new  location,  without  even  spraying  It,  or 
priming  it.  It  will  still  be  the  same  old  eye- 
sore. The  Jungle  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  be  penetrable  to  all  who  needs 
approach  the  new  Mantime  Board  of  three, 
merely  reduced  from  five.  They  will  not 
even  leave  i.he  building  they  re  now  In — or 
even  the  corridors,  now  cluttered  with  the 
bowing  and  acr aping  contact  men  of  the 
chosen. 

No  Improvement,  over  the  present  objec- 
tionable situation  will  result,  since  the  new 
maritime  board,  of  three  members  will  have 
sole  Jurisdiction,  and  final  say,  concerning 
the  most  Important,  fundamental  questions 
Involved,  the  granting  of  subsidies  and  the 
regulation  of  conferences  and  their  practices. 
Aa  the  plan  clearly  states,  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  so  Interpreted  it.  In  his 
recent  letter  tn  Senator  MAsirrBOW,  he.  the 
Mcretary,  wUl  have  no  voice,  or  even  Influ- 


ence,  In   the   determination   of  these   vital 
questions. 

The  Big  Twelve  can  remain  In  the  saddle 
with  only  three  targets  to  shoot  at.  Instead  of 
five 

There  Is  also  a  serious  question,  whether 
the  world-flung  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
not  already  top  heavy  enough,  without  ab- 
sorbing new  responsibilities  and  supervision, 
as  it  would  clearly,  over  the  acts  of  the  new 
maritime  administrator. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission (No.  2.  Rept.  No.  10  on  Department  of 
Commerce)  have  some  features  preferable  to 
this  plan  No.  21.  As  pointed  out.  In  the 
CoNGiiESSioNAL  RECORD  of  March  21.  1950  (p. 
3702).  by  this  committees  distinguished 
chairman,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  "Hoover  Commission,"  that  extraordi- 
narily capable  group  "did  not  recommend  es- 
tablishment of  a  maritime  board  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce." 

That  Commission's  recommendations  were 
most  Important  In  providing  for  a  real  sep- 
aration of  the  ordinary  administrative  fea- 
tures from  the  quasl-Judlclal  functions  of  the 
Agency. 

A  transportation  Department,  newly  creat- 
ed, within  the  Cabinet,  aa  often  suggested, 
might  well  afford  a  more  appropriate  de- 
pwirtment  of  Government,  In  which  to  set 
up  some  maritime  agency,  or  bureau,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  present  Maritime  Commission. 
In  surveying  all  possible  solutions,  of 
course,  one  always  comes  back  to  the  first  ob- 
vloua  vehicle,  an  Independent  agency  of  Con- 
gress, separate  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  present  Comnusslon,  after 
of  course,  It  Is  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
regenerated. 

Until  there  Is  some  such  approach  to  the 
vexing  problem,  however,  this  particular 
plan  No.  21,  should  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come effective,  and  Senate  Resolution  265 
should  be  reported  favorably  by  this  com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  second  reason  we  advance  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  plan  Is:  — 

2.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  31,  of  1950,  is 
Invalid  and  inoperative,  because  It  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949.  That  act.  In  the  parU 
material  to  this  point,  provides.  In  section  2 
(a) .  "The  President  •  •  •  shall  determine 
what  changes  •  •  •  are  necessary  to  the 
following  purposes"  (six  In  number),  and  In 
section  3.  "Reorganization  plans:  Whenever 
the  President  •  •  •  finds  that"  (any  one 
of  six  purposes)  "is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  section  2  (a), 
he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan  for 
making  of  the  reorganizations  as  to  which  he 
has  made  findings  and  which  he  includes  In 
the  plan,  and  transmit  such  plan  •  •  • 
together  with  a  declaration  that,  with  respect 
to  each  reorganization  Included  In  the  plan, 
he  has  found  that  such  reorganization  la 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  section  2  (a)  •  •  •.  The 
President,  In  his  messat^e  transmitting  a  re- 
organization plan,  shall  specify  •  •  • 
the  reduction  of  expenditures  (Itemized  as 
far  as  practicable)  which  It  la  probable  will 
be  brought  about." 

Tlie  "Messiige  from  the  President     •     •     • 
transmuting    Reorganization    Plan    No.    31", 
states: 
"To  the  CongrexK 

"I  transmit  herewith." 
On  page  8.  in  the  second  paragraph,  it  Is 
stated.  In  said  message: 

"After  careful  Investigation  I  have  found 
and  I  hereby  decUire  that  each  of  the  reor- 
ganizations contained  In  this  reorganization 
plan  Is  necess€U7  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purpKwes  set  forth  In  section  3  (a)." 
In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  5.  of  the 
message,  it  Is  stated 

"While  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  In  ad- 
vance  the   savings    which    will    be    brought 


about  by  this  plan,  the  Improvement  In  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  resulting  from  It 
should  produce  substantial  reductlona  In  ex- 
penditures for  the  programs  transferred  by 
the  plan." 

The  plan  Is  Invalid  for  the  following 
reasons : 

While  the  President  finds  the  necessities, 
his  findings  are  set  forth  In  his  message  (not 
in  the  plan),  which  message  may.  possibly 
meet  the  requirement  of  a  declaration,  to  be 
sent  to  Congress,  together  with  the  plan, 
but  the  President  has  failed,  entirely,  to  com- 
ply with  the  strict  requirement  of  the  act, 
that  the  findings,  which  he  has  made,  be 
Included  In  the  plan — and  which  he  includes 
In  the  plan,  being  the  language  of  the  act. 
The  plan  Is  completely  devoid  of  any  find- 
ings whatsoever.  It  merely  prescribes  the 
operation  of  the  reorganization — with  no 
reasons  given. 

This  Is  a  fatal  defect,  that  la  not  curable 
by  this  committee,  or  by  Congress,  except  by 
legislation,  and  questions  might  well  be  raised 
In  court,  against  action  taken  under  the  re- 
organization. Many  proceedings  are  pending 
before  the  present  Commission. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  followed,  at  least,  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  In  that  he  has  not  compiled.  In  hla 
declaration  (his  message)  with  the  require- 
ment with  respect  to  each  reorganization — 
he  has  found  that  such  reorganization  U 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
six  purposes  of  section  2  (a). 

In  hla  message  (p.  5)  the  President  merely 
states  the  language  of  the  act: 

"I  have  found  that  each  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions contained  In  this  reorganization  plan  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  2(a)  •  •  •." 
Which  one?  If  more  than  one.  how  many, 
and  which?     Or  all  six? 

Nor  la  It  any  Justification  that  practically 
identical,  blanket  language,  quoted  from  the 
act.  "Is  used  In  all  21  reorganization  plans, 
submitted  to  Congress  on  March  13.  1950. 

Surely  Congress  Is  entitled  to  expect  some 
specification  rather  than  this  sextet  gener- 
ality. 

Like  criticism  can  be  directed  against  the 
President's  failure  to  comply  with  the  direc- 
tive of  the  act  (sec.  3)  that  he  "shall  spec- 
ify ••  •  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures (Itemized  as  far  as  practicable)  which 
It  Is  probable  will  be  brought  about." 

Instead  of  "specifying."  and  with  no  "item- 
ization." whatsoever,  the  President  assumes, 
under  advice,  of  course,  to  comply  with  this 
precise  requirement,  to  "specify,"  by  stat- 
ing In  his  "message,"  as  In  connection  with 
all  the  21  plans — 

"While  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  In  ad- 
vance the  savings  which  will  be  brought 
about  by  this  plan,  the  Improvements  In 
administrative  efliclency  resulting  from  It 
should  produce  substantial  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures." 

Congress  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
generality,  as  constituting  even  a  partial 
compliance  with  the  extraordinary,  drastic 
privilege,  lodged  In  the  Executive,  to  reor- 
ganize the  branches  of  Government,  which 
have  been  duly  set  up  by  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress,  Itaelf. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  method  of  reference 
to  the  "purposes"  of  the  plan,  or  the  "re- 
ductions In  ex;>endltures  "  to  result.  Is  not 
hypercritical  quibbling.  One  recalls  Dis- 
raeli said.  "It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical 
than  to  be  correct,"  but  at  least  Congress, 
Itself,  Is  entitled  to  approximate  correct- 
ness, tn  such  consequential  matters,  and 
Congress  should  not  countenance  any  eva- 
sion of  that  reasonable  requirement. 

In  any  event,  however  and  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  complete  failure  of  the  President 
to  Include  "findings"  tn  the  'plan. "  Is  irre- 
mediably fatal,  and  in  Itself  should  compel 
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this  committee,  and  Congress,  to  reject  this 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21. 

It  IS  not  asking  too  much,  even  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  that  he  exercise  his  pre- 
rogatives, in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
Congress  has  enacted,  and  which  he,  him- 
Eell,  has  approved. 


Tbe  Preiidenl  Reports  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MCJJTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUov.in^  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  at  Great 
Falls,  Big  Sandy,  Havre,  Fort  Peck  Dam. 
and  Glasgow,  all  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana : 

RZM.^RKS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    GKt^Kt    FaIXS, 

Mont.  M.^t  12.  1950 
Thank  ycu.  Congressman  Mansfieid.  It  is 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ride  across  the  great  State  of 
Montana  with  your  Governor  and  with  Ccn- 
gressir.an  Mansfield.  The  Congressman  Is 
one  who  really  knows  what  It's  all  about,  and 
who  works  at  It.     I  like  him  very  much. 

I  appreciate  this  welcome  very  much  In  this 
largest  city  In  Montana.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  great  city  knows  hov  to  do  things.  I 
have  had  a  most  successful  and  satisfactory 
trip  across  the  country  during  the  past  week, 
and  now  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  Washington. 
On  this  trip  I  ha\e  been  giving  a  first-hand 
report  to  the  people  of  the  great  Northwest 
and  the  Middle  West  about  the  problems  this 
country  Is  now  facing,  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing about  them,  and  what  we  need  to  do  In 
the  future. 

Here  In  Great  Falls  you  are  fortunate  In 
having  a  fine  newspaper,  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune.  I  wish  there  were  more  Great  Falls 
Tribunes  around  the  country  so  the  people 
could  get  the  truth. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  describing 
the  great  work  we  have  been  doing  In  con- 
servation. Irrigation,  reclamation,  electric 
power,  and  flood  control.  We  have  been 
building  some  magnificent  structures  like  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  th:?  Hungry  Horse  Dam, 
and  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  here  In  Montana. 
But  these  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  all  of  our  national 
resources.  We  need  to  speed  up  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
economy  prosperous  and  expanding. 

Down  In  Butte  this  morning.  I  explained 
what  kind  of  labor-management  laws  we  need 
on  the  books,  and  I  explained  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  extend  our  social  security  sys- 
tem, and  to  expand  and  Increase  our  systems 
of  old-age  Insurance  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

We  have  done  some  fine  work  In  the  hous- 
ing field  sines  the  war,  but  we  are  still  far 
short  of  our  goal  of  having  a  decent  home  for 
every  family  In  the  country.  Here  In  Great 
Palls,  a  city  that  has  grown  so  rapidly  In  the 
last  few  years,  you  can  certainly  appreciate 
how  badly  we  need  a  long-range,  low-Income, 
and  middle-income  housing  program. 

In  Lincoln.  Nebr..  the  other  day,  and  at  a 
number  of  other  towns  since  then,  1  have 
explained  the  kind  of  farm  legislation  we 
need  to  put  on  the  books.  Our  present  price 
support  laws  have  kept  farmers'  Incomes  from 
dropping  as  badly  as  they  did  after  the  First 
World  War.     But  they  are  not  good  enough. 


In  the  last  2  years,  farm  income  has  dropped 
substantially. 

One  of  the  main  Improvements  we  need 
to  make  in  our  present  laws  Is  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  production  payments.  This 
would  help  us  make  sure  that  the  Incomes 
of  farmers  would  stay  at  prosperity  levels, 
that  we  would  get  greater  amounts  of  the 
kinds  of  foods  we  need,  and  we  would  avoid 
huge  surpluses. 

"you  know,  to  read  some  newspapers,  you 
would  think  that  no  one  supported  the  sys- 
tem of  production  payments  to  farmers  that 
I  Just  ciescribed.  But  the  fact  Is.  more  and 
more  people  all  over  the  country  are  realiz- 
ing that  production  payments  are  exactly 
what  we  need. 

For  example,  after  my  Lincoln  speech  the 
other  dr^y.  I  got  a  telegram  from  the  master 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  have  the  telegram  right  here.  If  any- 
bodv  has  anv  doubts  about  It. 

Also,  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  last  fall, 
they  held  a— what  you  m.ight  call  a  poll,  but 
this  was  an  actual  poll,  the  people  were  there, 
and  they  voted  themselves:  and  It  came  out 
nearly  2  to  1  for  production  payments, 
but  they  didn't  say  anything  about  It  In  the 
papers  that  were  against  it. 

"The  American  people  support  the  pro- 
grams I  have  been  discussing,  when  they 
learn  the  true  facts  about  them.  When  the 
people  understand  these  measures,  they  re- 
alize that  they  are  vitally  Important  to 
the  future  growth  of  this  great  country. 

It  Is  just  as  important  to  see  that  people 
in  other  countries  learn  the  facts  about  the 
United  States,  and  what  we  are  doing  for 
world  peace. 

We  face  a  great  problem  these  days:  the 
menace  of  Communist  aggression.  Tne 
Communists  want  to  take  over  all  the  world, 
and  the-;  are  trying  to  win  converts  to  their 
side  by  telling  preposterous  lies  about  the 
United  States. 

Out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths  they  say 
we  are  weak  and  that  we  are  going  to  col- 
lapse.   Out  of  the  other  side  they  say  we  are 
strong  and  we  are  getting  ready  to  wage  an 
imperialistic  war.     These  lies  are  dangerous 
because  there  are  millions  of  p)eopie  In  the 
world    who   don't    have   accurate  so'orces   of 
Information,  and  who  simply  don't  know  the 
truth  about  the  United  States.     And  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  right  here  In  the  United 
States  that  don't  know  the  truth  about  their 
own  country,  and  I  am  trying  to  teach  them. 
That   Is  why  I   have  been  urging  a  great 
campaign  of  truth.     I  would  like  to  see  our 
newspapers,  our  magazines,  our  radios,  and 
our  motion-picture  companies  join  with  the 
Government  In  spreading  the  truth  to  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,   and   Africa   about   what   we   are 
really  like  In  this  country. 

I  think  that  when  the  people  know  the 
truth  about  the  United  States  they  will  turn 
to  our  side,  not  the  side  of  communism.  The 
Communists  are  an  organization  which  do 
not  believe  In  morals  or  ethics  or  truth.  They 
work  with  lies,  and  they  try  to  mislead  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  get  control  they  are  Just 
a  plain  police  state.  You  can't  go  anywhere 
or  do  anything  or  talk  to  anybody  without 
permission  from  those  up  above.  That  Is 
not  the  kind  of  country  we  fought  for  and 
worked  for  since  1776. 

I  think  we  have  got  the  greatest  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
tr>-lne  to  support  that  Government  with 
everything  I  have.  I  have  sworn  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Is  what  I  am  doing  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

1  am  out  here  telling  you  the  facts  as  I  see 
them.  That  is  my  Job.  Every  year  I  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  called  the  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  I  have  made  a 
trip  around  the  country  this  time,  giving  the 
message  on  the  state  oX  the  Union  to  the 


p2ople  themselves,  so  they  will  understand 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  I  believe  they 
do  understand  it. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  wonderful  recep- 
tion. I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell 
jou. 

Remarks  ct  the  PRESiDFifT  at  Btc  Sandt, 
Mont.,  May  12,  1950 
You  know,  I  have  been  reading  a  lot  of 
stories  about  Big  Sandy,  Mont.,  and  most  of 
them  were  most  interesting.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  see  this  location  In  the  United 
States  that  was  once  one  of  the  most  famous 
cow  towns  In  the  country.  I  also  heard  from 
the  brakeman  on  this  train  that  this  town 
during  the  war  bought  more  bonds  per  capita 
than  any  other  town  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  that.  too. 

Everywhere  I  have  stopped  on  this  cross- 
country trip  of  mine,  large  crowds  have  come 
out  to  see  me.  I  appreciate  that  very,  very 
much. 

I  think  it  means  that  the  people  are  in- 
terested in  their  Government,  and  that  they 
want  to  learn  what  the  facts  are  about,  what 
our  Government  Is  doing,  and  what  I  am 
trvlng  to  do,  and  what  I  am  fighting  for. 

One  of  the  subjects  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested,  and  which  concerns  you  people 
here  In  the  West  very  directly,  is  reclamation 
and  Irrigation. 

Here  at  Big  Sandy,  you  people  are  in  the 
area  which  will  feel  the  direct  benefits  from 
oiu-  construction  of  Tiber  Dam.  west  of  here 
on  the  Marias  River  We  have  got  a  river  of 
that  same  name  in  Missouri,  also — named  by 
the  same  Frenchman,  by  the  way,  too. 

I  understand  that  actual  construction  of 
Tiber  Dam  will  begin  this  summer.  Great 
reclamation  developments  like  this  all  over 
the  country  seem  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but 
they  bring  back  big  returns.  They  are  In- 
vestments, not  expenditures. 

Tiber  Dam  will  mean  better  Incomes  for 
the  farmers  now  here,  and  opportunities  for 
new  farmers  to  come.  It  wUl  help  you  buUd 
a  bigger  and  more  prosperous  community. 

By  carrying  out  the  projects  like  Tiber 
Dam,  we  are  building  a  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  country.  We  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  lasting  farm  prosperity.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  In  seeing  farmers  well 
clT.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  myself,  and  I  know 
how  hard  a  farmer  s  life  can  be.  But  a  farm- 
er's life  these  days  Is  nothing  like  the  life  X 
had  to  spend.  I  have  got  a  couple  of  nephews 
running  the  old  farm  together,  and  they  do 
most  of  their  farming  sitting  down.  I  used 
to  stand  up  and  walk  to  do  mine. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  "in  recent  years 
to  make  farm  ILTe  easier  and  happier.  Bring- 
ing electricity  to  farmers  has  made  them 
much  more  productive,  and  It  has  certainly 
made  life  on  the  farm  much  more  pleasant. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  REA  started. 
only  10  percent  of  the  farm  houses  had  elec- 
tricity. Now  80  percent  of  farm  homes  have 
electricity. 

Coneress  is  authorizing  a  program — a  Fed- 
eral program— to  extend  rural  telephone 
facilities.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  ''lat.  be- 
cause I  know  how  much  telephone  service 
means  to  people  who  are  isolated,  especially 
in  areas  where  there  are  long  and  severe 
winters. 

Government  money  spent  to  help  Improve 
rural  life  Is  one  of  the  t>est  Investments  we 
can  make  In  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
Better  farmers  mean  a  stronger  Nation,  and  a 
strong  United  States  is  the  best  hope  of  a 
lasting  peace  In  this  world. 

What  I  want  to  se.  Is  a  balanced  economy 
In  this  great  United  States  of  ours.  I  want 
the  farmer  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income  of  this  country.  I  want  to  see  Ubor 
receive  good  wages  so  that  they  can  buy  farm 
products,  and  I  want  to  see  business.  botH 
big  and  little,  prosper  and  able  to  carry  on 
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th«  neccMATf  distribution  o(  th*  things  that 
«•  n««d. 

That  U  what  makea  a  great  country— • 
country  In  which  all  the  people  can  »hare 
alike  In  Its  wealth.  If  we  do  that,  then  wa 
are  In  a  poeltlon  before  the  world  to  lay 
that  our  ByBtera  of  government  U  the  t)est 
In  the  world — U  the  best  In  the  hlatory  of 
the  world. 

If  we  can  do  that,  eventually  we  will  get  a 
world  peace  without  the  neceeslty  of  having 
our  young  men  slaughtered  as  they  hava 
been  In  the  past. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out 
here  tonight.  I  appreciate  It.  It  has  been  a 
pleasTire. 

RucAUCs  or  TOT  PaxsiurNT  *T  H.war.  Mont  , 
Mat   13.  1950 

Thank  you  very  much.  Governor,  for  that 
cordUl  Introduction;  I  appreciate  It  most 
highly.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  Gover- 
nor and  Congressman  Manstixu)  on  the  train 
today  In  the  trip  across  Montana.  I  had 
thought  at  nearly  every  stop  that  all  the 
people  of  Montana  were  there,  but  appar- 
ently they  weren't,  because  most  of  them  ara 
here  tonight. 

CX  course  I  am  mor«  than  happy  to  b« 
here  this  evening,  and  to  see  so  many  musi- 
cians In  the  audience.  I  understand  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  musical  festival  to- 
morrow. My  only  regret  Is  that  I  cant  stay 
over.  Mavbe  you  have  heard  that  I  Ilka 
music,  too.  The  fact  la  that  my  whole  family 
is  musically  minded. 

As  I  have  traveled  across  the  country  in 
the  past  few  days.  I  have  been  deeply  Im- 
pre»*ed  with  the  new  opportunities  that  are 
op«?nlng  up  tyr  the  young  people  of  this 
country. 

Many  of  you  cant  remember  the  days  In 
the  early  ld30's.  when  young  men  ard 
women  were  roaming  the  streets,  looking 
hopelessly  for  Jobs  which  never  turned  up. 
Those  were  days  of  despair,  'vhcn  the  future 
looked  black  for  everyb^y 

I   hope   you   never  have  to  go   through   a 

.   period  like  that,  and  I  don't  believe  you  ever 

will.     We    know    now    more    about    how    to 

keep  our  country  prosperous  than  we  did  In 

those  days. 

The  young  people  who  are  growing  up  In 
this  country  now  have  many  advantages  that 
their  parenu  did  not  have  All  of  us  want 
our  children  to  have  a  better  life  than  we 
had.  and  It  should  be  the  constant  a'm  of 
each  generation  to  make  things  better  for 
the  next.  It  has  always  been  a  part  of  the 
American  dream,  and  I  think  we  have  been 
successful  In  accomplishing  it  to  a  most  re- 
markable degree. 

However.  1  am  very  much  afraid  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  ground  in  one  field 
wblch  Is  ol  greatest  Importance,  and  the  one 
where  we  have  taken  great  pride  in  our  past 
accomplishments.  That  Is  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

You  know,  there  Is  no  person  has  more 
Influence  on  the  llle  and  outlook  of  the 
young — besides  his  mother — than  his  teach- 
er. His  teucher  usually  has  a  lasting  Influ- 
ence on  how  be  conducts  hU  life  after  he  Is 
grown 

I  can  remember  my  first-grade  teacher,  and 
my  second-grade  teacher,  and  my  high-school 
teachers,  and  the  Ideals  they  tried  to  Instill 
Into  me  I  still  remember  and  try  to  live  up  to. 

Our  schools  are  already  In  difficulty  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  greatly 
Increased  number  of  young  children  who 
will  be  reaching  school  age  during  the  next 
few  years  will  place  such  a  load  upon  them 
as  to  bring  on  a  real  crisis. 

At  the  present  time  our  schools  are  burst* 
Ing  at  the  scams.  Buildings  axe  at  times  too 
old.  or  too  crowded,  and  we  do  not  hav* 
cnougn  teachers,  and  those  we  have  are  over- 
warkc<l  and  uxulerpald.    Kducatlonal  oppor- 


tunities In  rural  areas  do  not  measure  up  to 
those  In  the  cities. 

We  urgently  need  to  construct  mora 
Bchcols,  and  to  provide  the  transportation 
necessary  to  bring  the  children  to  the 
schools. 

We  also  need  to  expand  our  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Last  year  only  one-half 
the  high  schools  In  the  country  were  able  to 
provide  a  vocational  education  program  for 
their  students. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  school  systems  has  long  been 
beyond  the  financial  resources  of  many  of 
our  States. 

I  have  proposed  to  meet  this  crisis  through 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
States  and  Territories. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  such  a  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  press  forward 
to  enact  a  law  to  aid  education  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Some  timid  people  have  raised  the  falsa 
bugaboo  of  Federal  control  over  education.  I 
do  not  believe  In  Federal  control,  and  I  do 
not  want  Federal  control  In  the  schools.  I 
am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  continuing 
State  control  over  education. 

The  right  way  to  meet  this  crlsl.-  Is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  Stales,  and  let  the  Indi- 
vidual States  decide  how  the  money  shall  be 
spent. 

This  country  has  always  been  a  land  of 
opportunity,  and  I  Intend  to  do  my  part  to 
keep  It  that  way.  The  American  people  are 
deeply  devoted  to  the  Ideal  of  universal  free 
education.  We  must  make  sure  that  each 
boy  and  girl  does  get  a  good  education. 

Money  spent  for  education  Is  a  valuable 
Investment  In  the  future  of  this  country. 
We  should  move  forward  and  secure  a  bright- 
er future  for  the  generations  In  the  com- 
ing years  that  will  guide  the  Nation.  Thera 
Is  nothing  that  could  be  more  Important  to 
our  country's  welfare. 

You  knuw,  the  next  generation  will  either 
face  the  greatest  age  in  history,  or  It  wont. 
And  It  Is  up  to  that  generation  Itself  to  de- 
cide on  the  course  It   will   pursue. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age 
that  will  make  the  past  50  years  look  like 
the  Middle  Ages.  I  want  to  see  this  country 
go  forward  to  the  ideal  condition  which  I 
know  It  Is  capable  of.  And  I  know  that  you 
young  people  can  take  us  to  that  goal,  If  you 
go  ahead  with  the  proper  education.  If  you 
learn  to  be  the  right  sort  of  citizens  of  the 
greatest  Republic  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  world  to  keep  us 
from  doing  all  the  great  things  that  are  now 
before  us — to  work  for  peace  In  the  world, 
and  eventually  we  will  get  that  peace,  be- 
cause It  Is  right,  and  we  are  on  the  right 
side  in  trying  to  get  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
(A  little  later)  I  forgot  to  mention  tha 
fact  that  Senator  MnaaAV's  wife  Is  exceed- 
ingly III.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  be  out  here 
today  because  she  has  undergone  a  very  se- 
rious operation.  And  I  have  had  two  tele- 
grams from  him  stating  that  he  would  have 
l)een  here  had  It  not  bfen  for  the  Illness  of 
Mrs.  Murray.  I  am  certainly  sorry  about  It. 
(As  the  train  pulled  out.  »  25  p.  m:) 
Thank  you  all  again.  I  appreciate  those 
bands  and  the  drum  corps  very  much.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Chief  for  that  bonnet  and 
that  peace  pipe.  I  hope  we  can  always  smoka 
the  peace  pipe  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


RxuAaxs  or  thx  Pbisident  *t  Fort  Peck 
Dam.  Mont  ,  Mat  13.  1950 

Governor  Bonner,  General  Pick,  ladles  and 
gentlemen :  I  have  known  General  Pick  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  knew  him  when  he  waa 
anglneer  In  charge  down  at  Omaha.  I  knew 
him  when  he  went  to  Burma  and  built  the 
Lido  road,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  making 


him  chief  of  engineers  when  he  came  back. 
I  think  he  Is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  public 
service. 

We  have  paid  a  vUlt  to  the  greatest  con- 
crete structure  In  the  world — the  greatest 
concrete  dam  that  ever  has  been  built,  over 
In  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
come  by  and  see  the  greatest  earth  construc- 
tion In  the  flood  control  business  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  In  the  world.  I  waa 
in  the  Senate  when  this  proposition  was  first 
considered,  and  there  have  been  Just  as  many 
mlsstatemenU  and  garbled  stories  about 
Fort  Peck  Dam  as  there  have  been  about  any 
of  the  other  constructions  for  the  welfare 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  come  by  and 
see  Just  exactly  what  It  looked  like  so  I  could 
understand  the  statements  that  are  some- 
times made  about  It,  and  that  Is  why  I  am 
here. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  all  the  people  who  worked  on 
this  project  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
here.  Projects  like  Fort  Peck  have  contri- 
buted to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Fort  Peck  Itself  has  helped  prevent  floods, 
has  helped  navigation  downstream,  and  Is 
producing  great  quantities  of  electricity. 

We  don't  have  enough  Fort  Pecks,  however, 
to  give  us  the  protection  that  we  need.  We 
still  have  serlotis  floods  In  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  reports  X 
have  received  about  the  fioods  In  North  E)a- 
kota  and  Minnesota,  and  about  the  recent 
floods  In  southeastern  Nebraska.  We  need 
a  great  many  more  flood  control  projects 
before  we  can  be  safe  from  catastrophes  like 
these. 

In  the  13  years  since  Fort  Peck  Dam  was 
first  put  Into  operation,  the  benefits  from 
Its  fiood  control  features  alone  have  been 
estimated  at  •50,000,000.  I  am  told  that  this 
figure  Is  the  damage  which  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  would  have  suffered  from  the  fioods  If 
this  project  had  nut  been  built.  Flood 
heights  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  three 
feet  downstream  at  Omaha. 

Fort  Peck  has  also  helped  navigation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years,  for  example,  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir  supplied  enough  water  to  float 
landing  craft,  built  at  Inland  shipyards  down 
the  Mississippi. 

Two  years  ago.  when  there  was  record  low 
water  on  the  Mississippi  River,  Fort  Peck 
Dam  made  It  possible  to  continue  navigation 
on  the  river.  Otherwise,  river  navigation 
might  have  been  seriovosly  hampered  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Fort  Peck  is  supplying  power  In  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  All  told 
when  tied  in  with  the  other  main  stem  proj- 
ects now  under  construction.  I  understand 
that  we  can  get  185.000  kilowatts  from  Fort 
Peck. 

In  addition,  the  reservoir  behind  the  dam 
Is  becoming  a  great  recreational  center  for 
this  whole  region.  I  am  told  that  90.000 
people  visited  here  last  year,  and  camps  for 
Buy  Scouts  tnd  Girl  Scouts  and  other  groupa 
are  being  built. 

This  is  an  examplr  of  how  we  get  many 
different  kinds  of  benefits  from  sensible  plan- 
ning and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  shows  that  the  funds  we  spend 
on  flood-control,  leclamation.  Irrigation,  and 
public-power  facilities  are  no'  expenses. 
They  are  Investments  In  a  bigger  and  better 
country. 

People  who  criticise  the  Federal  budget 
often  overlook  these  facts. 

When  a  manufacturing  corporation  bulioa 
a  new  factory,  that  Is  not  Just  an  expense,  It 
Is  a  capital  expansion.  The  company  may 
have  to  float  a  bond  Issue  and  go  temporarily 
Into  debt.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany are  willing  to  go  Into  debt,  because  thef 
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know  that  they  will  mjorc  than  get  their 
money  back  as  the  company  grows  and  pro- 
duces more  products. 

Projects  like  Fort  Peck  arc  Investments  In 
the  future  of  cur  country,  Just  as  a  new 
factory  1=  an  Investment  in  the  future  of  a 
corporation.  You  should  keep  that  fact  In 
mind  when  you  examine  the  Fedeiiil  budget. 

We  need  more  projects  like  Fort  Peck. 

I  Just  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  this 
great  Valley  In  which  we  landed  yesterday— 
I  guess  it  was  about  the  time  we  left  Butte 
and  came  over  the  I  Ivlde— we  came  into  the 
drainage  area  that  Is  known  as  the  Missouri 

Valley. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Is  a  tremendously  rich 
valley,  and  in  connection  with  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  north  of  Cairo,  and  the 
Ohio  Valley  from  Pittsburgh  down.  It  Is  the 
greatest  bread  basket  In  the  world.  It  has 
dificulties  to  face  In  the  form  of  flood  con- 
trol, communication,  and  transportation. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  In  the 
proper  development  of  all  these  great  river 
valleys.  I  was  In  the  Columbia  Valley  the 
other  day,  and  made  some  suggestions  about 
proper  procedure  for  developing  that  valley. 
I  have  made  some  suggestions  about  the 
Central  Valley  of  California.  I  have  made 
some  suggestions  about  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley In  New  England,  and  I  have  made  some 
suggestions  cbout  some  of  the  southeastern 
rivers,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  In 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  Ar'iansas. 

This  Missouri  Valley  development  Is  a 
three-way  propcjsition.  It  Is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  a  great  many  of  the  other  rivers 
in  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  It  has 
navigation  to  consider,  it  has  flocxl  control 
to  consider,  and  the  other  power  facilities, 
such  as  are  at  this  dam.  The  flood-control 
dam,  can  also  be  used  as  a  power  facility, 
as  ycu  can  see. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Missouri  River  Is 
from  Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis.  It  Is  a  mud 
river— carries  more  silt  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world.  Even  the  Yangtze  doesn't 
carry  any  more  silt  than  the  Missouri.  Mark 
Twain  once  said  that  in  a  wet  season  you 
could  pour  the  water  of  the  Missouri  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other.  If  you  pushed  It  and 
stirred  it  around  entugh. 

I  have  seen  dust  storms  rise  up  right  out 
of  the  water  of  the  Missouri  River.  You 
can't  understand  that,  but  the  reason  is 
there  is  a  sand  bar  out  In  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  when  the  wind  blows,  it  comes 
right  up  out  of  the  middle  of  the  river. 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  create  a  situation 
for  the  development  of  the  Ohio.  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri  Valleys  on  the  basis  of  the 
great  Tennessee,  and  what  I  have  suggested 
for  the  Columbia,  but  it  has  to  be  done  in 
a  different  way.  for  we  have  a  different  project 
and  proposition  to  look  at. 

F.ood  control  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
Missouri  River,  from  Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis. 
Now.  In  3  years  In  that  valley,  due  to  floods, 
some  $500,000,000  worth  of  crops  were  de- 
stroyed. Five  hundred  million  dollars  prop- 
erly spent  would  prevent  that  flocxi  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  Ohio.  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri Valleys,  and  twice  that  much  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  which  we  have  In 
view.  And  there  have  been  In  the  last  10 
years  enough  crop  losses  to  have  paid  for 
the  development  of  all  three  of  those  valleys. 
I  think  I  understand  the  situation,  to 
some  extent,  for  I  spent  most  of  my  life  on 
the  Missouri  down  in  Kansas  City.  Inde- 
pendence, rather— Kansas  City  Is  a  suburb 
of  Indejiendence.  I  know  something  about 
how  It  hapi^ened.  and  I  know  something 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  to  cure  It. 

Now.  there  Is  a  reclamation  proposition  in 
the  thing.  There  Is  a  flood-control  propo- 
sition in  the  thing,  and  there  Is  a  navi- 
gation proposition  In  the  whole  set-up.  And 
Reclamation,  and  the  engineers,  and  all  tha 
other  departments  of  the  Government  In- 
terested In  this  sort  of  development  ought 


to  coop?rate  to  get  It  done.  And  if  I  can 
succeed  in  getting  all  those  agencies  to  co- 
operate, and  then  get  about  15  or  20  gov- 
ernors of  the  States  In  the  frame  of  mind 
to  look  after  their  Interests.  I  think  some- 
time or  other  we  will  get  this  Job  done  as 
It  ought  to  be  done. 

This  Is  the  first  step  out  here.  This  Is 
only  the  first  step.  Now  lets  go  nhead  and 
finish  the  Jcb.  because  it  means  the  proper 
development  of  the  great  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  if  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
doesn't  wake  up  and  do  lis  proper  develop- 
ment, all  these  great  developments  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  going  to  take 
the  population,  they  are  going  to  take  all 
the  Industries,  they  are  going  to  take  every- 
thing we  have. 

And  If  we  do  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri  on  the  basis  that  they 
should  be,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  abil- 
ity to  support  the  Immense  populations 
which  we  will  have  In  the  year  2000  and  COSO. 
That  is  what  this  generation  should  be  look- 
ing after,  and  that  is  the  Idea  I  am  trying 
to  put  over  on  this  trip  around  the  country. 

1  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 


Remarks    or    the    President    at    Glasgow, 
Mont  ,  May  13.  1950 
We  have  a  very  short  time  to  spend  here; 
I   am  sorry,   but   I   do  appreciate  this  won- 
derful welcome  we  have  had  here 

I  also  appreciate  most  highly  the  privi- 
lege of  having  seen  Fort  Peck  Dam,  with  the 
man  who  Is  In  charge  of  It,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

I  have  a  recollection  of  this  town  of  Glas- 
gow, along  about  1906  or  1907.  I  came  up 
and  registered  for  a  claim  on  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation.  I  didn't  get  the  claim — 
my  number  was  about  59.000— but  I  enjoyed 
the  trip,  anyway. 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  once  more. 

I  appreciate  again  very  much  the  cor- 
diality of  your  reception  here. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Union  Industries  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    NEW    \QT.K. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>.  1950 

Mr,  I\^S  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
brief  article  entitled  "Big  Fair  Here  Is 
Tribute  to  United  States  System,"  writ- 
ten by  Sylvia  Porter,  and  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Wednes- 
day, April  12.  1950.  it  concerns  the 
mammoth  A.  F.  of  L.  union  industries 
show  which  was  recently  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Faik  Here  Is  Tribute  to  UNirra  States 
Ststem 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Early  next  month  the  greatest  display  In 
American  history  of  what  United  States  man- 
agement-labor cooperation  can  produce  In 
goods  and  services  will  open  In  Philadelphia — 
in  the  form  of  the  mammoth  A.  F.  of  L.  Union 
Industries  Show. 

Over  the  week  end  I  learned  the  details  of 
the  show,  the  tremendous  business- union 
preparatlona  that  art  going  into  it. 


After  hearing  the  story  it  seems  to  me  this 
event  Is  more  newsworthy  and  holds  more 
significance  for  our  future  than  a  doaen- 
and-one  strike  headlines. 

For  ihls  unique  show,  staged  voluntarily 
by  hundreds  of  leading  corporations  In  asso- 
ciation with  over  ICO  unions.  Is  a  dramatic 
lllviftratlon  to  us  and  the  world  of  what  free 
cooperation  between  management  and 
unions  Is  achieving. 

More,  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  segments  of 
our  economy  to  think  In  the  exhilarating 
terms  of  what  can  be  achieved. 

As  President  Truman  put  it  to  the  A.  P.  of 
L.'s  Matthew  Woll,  "It'll  t)e  one  of  the  finest 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  teamwork  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  a  good  object 
lesson  in  democracy  and  tangible  evidence 
of  the  economic  progress  that  Is  fostered  in 
our  free-enterprise  system. 

This  unique  indua'.rial  carnival,  high- 
lighting the  value  of  the  union  label  as  an 
emblem  of  decent  working  standards  and  In- 
dustry-labor harmony.  Is  propaganda  for 
the  American  system  that  wlU  dwarf  truck- 
loads  of  high-sounding  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets. 

And  as  Woll  put  It,  "our  continued  pros- 
perity Is  based  on  the  Increased  production 
of  American  workers  plus  their  ability, 
through  high-wage  purchasing  power,  to  buy 
what  they  produce." 

Almost  always,  the  emphasis  these  days 
Is  placed  on  management -labor  conflict.  Its 
causes,  pro  and  con. 

And  this  Is  understandable,  of  course. 
There's  plenty  of  conflict  and  a  good  fight 
usually  makes  a  better  headline  than  a  con- 
tinuingly  cordial  friendship. 

But  at  least  now  and  then,  a  reminder  of 
how  much  management-labor  cooperation 
dees  e.xist  and  what  that  cooperation  Is  pro- 
ducing Is  imperative  for  oiu:  own  perspective. 
The  fair  will  smash  all  records  In  every 
direction.  It'll  take  over  Philadelphia's  huge 
Convention  Hall  and  its  Commercial  Museum, 
too.  will  run  for  8  days  from  May  6  through 
May  13. 

Glass  blowers  are  set  to  blow  fine  glass 
objects.  Expert  meat  cutters  are  preparing 
to  turn  prize  steers  Into  scientific  cuts.  New 
gas  and  electric  ranges  are  to  be  put  together 
on  an  assembly  line.  A  complete  sanitary 
laundry  is  to  be  In  operation. 

And  garment  workers  will  show  ladies* 
styles,  bakers  will  bake  cakes,  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  will  produce  a  tabloid  news- 
paper, cigar  makers  will  manufacture  cigars, 
potters  will  cast  china,  bricklayer  apprentices 
will  compete  In  a  bricklaying  contest,  the 
Armed  Forces  will  show  union-made  weapons, 
etc. 

There'll  be  more  than  700  exhibits  stretch- 
ing over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  booths.  Quite 
a  spectacle   Indeed. 

But  this  is  Just  the  superficial  aspect  of 
the  show.  The  fundamental  story  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  fair  Is  designed  solely  to  illus- 
trate what  management-labor  harmony  can 
produce. 

The  provocative  angle  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  entirely  voluntary  effort. 

In  no  other  country  has  anything  like  this 
ever  been  attempted.  Fairs  usually  are  put 
on  to  sell  specific  products  or  specific  services 
or  entertainment— not  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
economic  system  and  to  the  essential  compo- 
nents of  that  system. 

In  no  other  country  actually  could  any- 
thing similar  to  this  be  staged.  Americas 
industrial  know-how.  labor  skills,  and  living 
standards  have  no  parallels. 

In  enlightened,  voluntary  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  labor  lies  the  key  to 
America's  Industrial  strength. 

In  this  strength  lies  the  key  to  world  sta- 
bility and  peace.  With  a  strong,  prosperous 
economy,  we  still  have  a  real  chance  for  global 
peace.  Witho-.it  It.  America  Is  sunk— and  the 
world  is  sunk  with  us. 
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P«rhap»  T  am  whistling  In  the  dark  a«  I 
■ela«  upon  this  c«_.ralng  event  as  an  Uut«nc« 
of  growing  enlightenment  on  both  sides. 

Bui  I'm  Inclined  to  think  Ifa  more  than 
•  Iiighlened  whistle.    Its  a  aong  of  hop*. 


Tbe  Presidenl'i  Western  Tour 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INT>I  V.NA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav    Vav  ^*  legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  from  Chicago 
on  Maj*  13.  1950.  dealing  with  the  Pres- 
ident s  western  tour. 

There  be:ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  have  been  hearing  Mr  Truman  brag 
•nd  tell  about  hlmaelf  and  his  type  of  gov- 
ernment on  hla  present  political  trip. 

Now,  It  Is  up  to  you  and  me  to  ask  our- 
•elres: 

Can  we  afford  Truman  socialism? 

In  order  to  answer  tha'.  question  you  will 
have  to  have  more  facta  than  Mr.  Truman 
has  seen  nt  to  give  to  the  American  people 
in  hU  nonpoUtlCAl  talks. 

You  mu*t  know,  ftrst  of  ?\\.  what  his  Bran- 
nan  farm  program  is  going  lo  cost  you. 

The  fanner  already  knows  that  It  will  cost 
him  a  good  share  o.'  hU  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  fact.  It  win  cost  him  all  of  his  freedom 
If  he  violates  any  one  of  the  scads  of  regu- 
lations to  be  set  down  by  a  bureaucrat  who 
will  run  the  farms  of  the  country. 

How  much  will  It  cost  the  taxpayer? 

Mr   Truman  cant  tell  you. 

Mr    Brannan  can't  tell  you. 

They  like  to  have  you  believe  that  erery- 
body  is  going  to  get  somerhing  for  nothing. 

Let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  how  con- 
sistent and  trustworthy  Mr.  Truman  has 
been  In  the  past  about  the  farm  program. 

Prom  thU  record,  perhaps,  you  can  better 
evaluate  his  promises  on  many  things. 

In  his  Lincoln,  Nebr..  farm  talk  last  Mon- 
day he  crltlcUed  the  present  farm  program 
which  was  pa*»«d  by  his  own  Blg.^ity-&nt 
Democrat   Congress. 

Well,  we  can  have  a  little  laugh  over  that 
crlilci.'^m. 

You  see.  back  on  May  14.  IMS,  Mr  Truman 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  In  which  he  said: 

•Many  shifts  In  production  will  hare  to 
be  made  and  nexible  price  supports  will  help 
us  make  them  In  orderly  fashion." 

The  Eightieth  Congress  went  ahead  to 
adopt  the  Hi.pe-Alken  farm  bill,  a  long-range 
measun   based  on  flexible  price  supports 

In  the  fall  of  1948  Mr  Truman  campaigned 
In  the  farm  Slates  on  a  platform  ciUing 
for  rigid  price  supports  and  said  a  Demo- 
crat Congress  would  repeal  the  Htpe- Aiken 
Act  before  It  ever  became  eflecilve 

What  happened,  Mr   ar.d  Mrs   Parmer? 

You  remember  that  Mr  Truman  turned 
right  around  and  told  his  Demfjcrat  Eighty - 
first  Congress  he  was  for  flexible  price  sup- 
poru. 

I  am  not  Just  ulUng  you  thU.  It  is  in  the 
record. 

He  said  It  tn  his  budget  message  to  his  own 
Democrat  Congress 

We  know,  of  course,  the  H  >pe-Alken  Act 
was  repcn'ed  ai:d  the  D' iT' cratic  Cou^treee 
enacied  .^  own  farm  ,i    p.  a..!. 


New.  Mr.  Truman  Is  for  neither  flexible 
nor  rigid  farm  price  supports. 

He  is  for  the  socialistic  Brannan  plan. 
Why   has   he   been   so  consistently   Incon- 
•Istent  about  a  farm  program? 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Farmer,  can  you  afford  to 
believe  anything  Mr.  Truman  says  atxjut  a 
larm  program? 

Can  you  afford  socialized  farming? 
Why    is  your   Goverruncnt   spending   mil- 
lions to  flagrantly  lobby  for  socialized  farm- 
ing under  the  Brannan  plan? 

Why  is  your  Government  spending  mil- 
lions to  flagrantly  lobby  for  socialized 
medicine? 

You  know  about  the  great  paid  meeting 
In  St  Paul.  Minn  .  where  Mr  Brannan  and 
Senator  Humphmt,  who  likes  British  social- 
ism and  says  so.  spoke  so  eloquently  about 
the  Brannan  farm  program. 

You  know,  too,  that  many  of  the  more 
than  2.700  publicity  and  public  relations 
workers  on  the  Federal  payroll  are  dally 
spreading  propaganda  In  support  of  these 
two  particular  socialistic   programs. 

Mr  and  Mrs  America,  can  you  afford  to 
let  these  changes  be  made  In  the  American 
system'' 

President  Truman  has  also  been  talking 
on  his  nonpoUtical  tour  about  the  great 
prosperity  under  his  admlnisiration. 

He  hasn't  mentioned,  of  course,  that  de- 
spite this  great  prosperity  your  Govern- 
ment's financial  situation  is  the  worst  in 
history. 

And  he  didn't  mention,  either,  that  he  has 
no  plans  for  Improving  that  financial  situa- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

Let's  look  behind  his  nonpollttcal  words 
and  get  the  truth  about  this  prosperity  we 
are  having. 

We'll  ia:;e  our  information  from  Mr.  Tru- 
man's own  I  ftbor  Department  reports. 

Back  In  1939  when  we  still  had  9.000,000 
unemployed  after  8  years  of  Democrat  de- 
pression, the  average  gross  weekly  earnings 
of  production  workers  tn  the  United  States 
was  t23£6 

On  the  basis  of  1939  dollar  buying  power 
that  left  B  worker  with  three  children  a 
weekly  spendable  total  of  923  62. 

Now.  11  years  later  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age gross  weekly  earnings  for  production 
workers  Is  |.'.6  33.  more  than  double  what 
It  was  In  1939. 

But.  the  Labor  Department  reports  show 
that  the  Index  of  spendable  earnings  has 
Jumped  from  100  In  1939  to  236.1  In  January 
of  1950 

So.  that  leaves  the  spendable  earnings 
today  of  a  production  worker  with  three 
children  at  132  60. 

His  weekly  earnings  increased  $32  47  In 
thope  11  years,  but  his  spending  power  In- 
creased only  $8  98. 

The  buying  power  since  1939  has  only  In- 
creased 93  for  school  teachers,  a  little  more 
than  $1  for  retail  workers;  $3  50  for  automo- 
bile workers:  less  than  81  for  railroad  work- 
ers;  less  than  M  for  steelworkers. 

These  Pgures  were  arrived  at  after  Federal 
taxes  were  deducted. 

After  all.  the  production  worker  has  been 
helping  to  pay  for  a  very  expensive  Govern- 
ment. 

He  has  helped  to  pay  for  a  Truman  spend- 
ing program  that  cost  more  than  $191,000,- 
OWJ.OOO  in  5  years 

That  la  $12,000,000,000  more  than  was  spent 
by  32  Presidents  in  IM  years  up  to  1940. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Production  Worker,  can  you 
aXlord  that  type  of  Truman  Government? 
On  this  nonpolitlcal  tour  Mr  Truman  has 
given  no  indication  whatever  that  he  would 
practice  economy  in  government  so  that 
some  of  that  real  wage  increase  for  the 
workers  could  be  turned  into  spendable  in- 
come. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  criticize  the 
Rep';bncan  Kigbtleth  Congress  for  givuig  tb« 
pruducllun^wurker  some  tax  relief. 


He  has  also  contended  that  the  failure  to 
collect  enough  money  from  the  people  in 
taxes  has  been  the  reason  for  an  unbalanced 
budget  and  deficit  spending. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  balanced  the 
budget  in  addition  to  cutting  taxes.  In  fact. 
It  created  a  surplus. 

Why  cant  the  Eighty -first  Congress  do  as 
well? 

Speaking  of  Mr  Truman's  criticism  of  the 
Republican  tax  reduction  and  blaming  that 
reduction  for  creating  the  latest  deficit 
brings  to  mind  an  interesting  action  which 
Mr.  "Truman  does  not  like  to  mention  for  a 
couple  of  good  reasons. 

The  incident  was  the  5-percent  tax  re- 
duction voted  by  the  Democrat  Congress  in 
1945. 

The  next  year  the  country  had  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $20,500,000,000. 

First  reason  Mr.  Truman  neglects  to  men- 
tion it  is  because  the  administration  was 
guilty  of  using  the  tax  reduction  for  political 
purposes  and  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
financial  status  of  the  country. 

Second  reason  he  neglects  to  mention  It 
Is  because  the  reduction  was  a  flat  5  percent 
which  gave  the  b'g-lncome  groups  the  greater 
benefits. 
He  was  President  at  the  time,  of  course. 
Now  let's  take  another  look  at  the  record 
and  see  Just  what  has  caused  the  deficit 
which  may  run  as  high  as  $5  000.000.000  this 
fiscal  year  which  ends  next  June  30. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Republican  Eigh- 
tieth Congress  expenditures  were  held  to 
$39 .COO ,000.000  and  the  Income  totaled  forty 
billion,  which  left  a  surplus  oX  nearly  one 
bUllon. 

The  second  year  of  Republican  control, 
1948.  the  expenditures  were  cut  to  less  than 
$37.000  000.000  and  the  income  rose  to  over 
forty-two  billion,  leaving  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $5.000. COO.OOO. 

The  1949  fiscal  budget,  the  last  over  which 
the  Republican  Congress  had  any  control, 
was  held  to  $37,000,000,000  and  even  with  the 
tax  reduction  limiting  income  to  $38,000,- 
000,000,  the  country  was  solvent  for  the  year 
wlt^    more  than  one  billion  surplus. 

But  In  the  1950  budget  Mr.  Truman's 
Democrat  Congress  expanded  the  spending 
prcgram  to  more  than  $43,000.000  000  and 
the  Income  remained  at  thirty-eight  billion. 
a  counting  for  the  anticipated  $5,000,000,000 
deficit. 

There,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  you  have  the 
actual  figures  and  you  have  the  actual  cause 
for  the  deficit  under  Mr.  Truman  and  bis 
Democrat  Congress. 
I  ask  you: 

Can  you  afford  to  permit  this  tj-pe  of 
spending  and   financing  to  continue? 

Can  you  alTord  to  go  along  with  the  Tru- 
man prcgram? 

In  his  nonpolitlcal  talks,  Mr.  Truman  was 
extravagant  In  his  use  of  the  word  "isola- 
tionist "  in  castigating  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  International  policies. 

It  is  quite  Interesting  to  note  the  change 
that  comes  over  a  man  when  he  assumes 
domineering  power. 

I  recall  a  very  significant  speech  Mr  Tru- 
man made  as  a  United  States  Senator  tn 
19 '.2. 

His  speech  was  In  defense  of  Senator  Bur- 
ton K  Whfeler,  who  had  not  seen  eye-to- 
eye  with  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy 
tn  the  2  years  prior  to  the  recent  war. 

Mr.  Truman  felt  that  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
being  made  the  victim  of  unjustified  criti- 
cism. 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr    Truman— as  a 
Senator— with   respect   to  the   right   lo   take 
exception  to  foreign  policy. 
Listen  closely : 

"There  are  still  some  In  this  country  who 
feel  bitterness  against  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  and  against 
others  who  do  not  hold  public  office,  who 
were  opposed  to  any  asi)ect  of  the  PresideaCs 
foreign   p«.>llcy   during    the   last   2   years.** 
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Mind  you,  now,  this  Is  Senator  Harry  8. 
Truman  speaking.     I  continue  the  quote: 

"I  was  gratified  to  observe  that  Winston 
Churchill,  when  he  was  in  this  country,  took 
a  far  different  attitude. 

"I  know  that  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
throughout  deem  such  recriminations  un- 
wise and  unjust." 

Now.  get  this  next  line  from  Mr.  Truman's 
talk.      This  is  good — coming  from  him. 

"I  have  throughout  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  and  I  also  believe  that  re- 
criminations of  the  nature  referred  to  are 
unwise  and  unjust." 

Then.  Mr.  Truman  referred  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  follows: 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
Abraham  Lincoln  criticized  the  entrance  of 
our  country  Into  the  Mexican  War  In  1848; 
yet  no  one  doubts  h'.s  patriotism." 

Yes.  he  spoke  In  different  tones  before  he 
assumed  Imperious  powers. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  this  same  speech  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  February  3.  1942 

"It  Is  time  that  men  cease  to  ch.illenge 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  some  of  their 
fellow  Americans  simply  because  on  some 
issue  of  the  present  day  there  happens  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  and  an  honest 
dlflerence. 

"It  is  to  preserve  the  right  to  hold  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  we  are  entered  upoii 
the  mightiest  effort  of  our  national  career." 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  same  man  who 
today,  as  the  would-be  creator  of  all  opinion 
on  foreign  affairs,  chastises  and  belittles  and 
ridicules  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his 
dictates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  can  you  afford  to  go 
along  with  a  man  who— by  his  own  words- 
Is  unjust  and  unfair? 

I  have  had  time  to  discuss  only  a  very  few 
of  the  vital  Issues  which  Mr.  Truman  has 
placed  before  the  citizens  of  this  country  in 
his  nonpolitlcal  talks  on  his  present  non- 
political  trip. 

However,  in  each  of  these  instances  I  have 
vised  the  record  for  the  basis  of  my  discus- 
sions. 

I  have  not  resorted  to  assumptions  and 
coincidences  as  Mr.  Truman  has  done. 

Had  I  been  of  the  mind  to  follow  Mr.  Tru- 
man's tactics  I  could  easily  have  called  to 
mind  his  Pendergast  connections;  his  In- 
famous red  herring  application  to  the  Alger 
Hiss  case;  his  continued  disrespect  for  the 
efforts  of  some  to  protect  our  country  from 
subversives  within  the  Government,  and 
the  many  cases  of  gratuities  for  the  privi- 
leged few. 

But  I  am  wUllng  to  stick  to  the  record 
and  from  that  let  you  get  your  answer  to  this 
question : 

Can  you  afford  to  go  along  with  Trumsui 
•oclalisin? 


Inyesdgatioii  of  Interstate  Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  Missotni: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  19S0 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled Kansas  City  Starts  at  the  Kefau- 
vcr  Committee,"  ■which  appeared  in  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Kj'.,  on 
May  14.  1S:0. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Kansas  Crrr  Stmucs  at  thi  Ko'AtJVDi 

CoMMmrx 
Senator  Karkxrva  and  his  special  commit- 
tee to  investigate  Interstate  crime  are  now 
ready  to  go  to  work.  The  task  that  awaiu 
them  Is  involved  enough  In  Its  own  right. 
But  It  is  at  the  moment  unfortunately  en- 
meshed In  politics  to  a  degree  that  must  tax 
all  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Republican  members  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee are  the  amiable  and  well-mannered 
Senators  WnxT,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Toeet,  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  Republicans  had 
wanted  either  their  ace  investigator,  Fergu- 
son of  Michigan,  or  Missouri  Senator  Don- 
NEi-L  who  faces  reelection  this  year.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  committee 
as  new  constituted  will  pull  any  punches  or 
shy  away  from  delicate  areas,  but  the  prob- 
lein  of  Kansas  City  will  haunt  it  from  the 
very  start. 

Kansi-s  City  represents  the  political  head- 
quarters of  President  Truman.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  an  extended  grand  Jurv-  inves- 
tigation of  rackets  and  their  political  influ- 
ence, an  Investigation  requested  by  President 
Truman.  But  the  successive  Juries  have  un- 
earthed little  that  is  concrete  in  the  slimy 
mystery  of  Missouri's  politico-criminal  alli- 
ance, and  five  Jury  witnesses  have  met  sud- 
den and  violent  deaths.  These  deaths  are 
Included  In  a  total  of  22  unsolved  gang  mur- 
ders within  the  city's  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
latest  of  them  were  the  spectacular  shavings 
of  Charles  Blnaggio  and  Charles  Gargotta  in 
the  First  District  Democratic  Club. 

Furthermore,  as  Republicans  have  not 
failed  to  point  cut.  the  theft  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  Kansas  City  ballot  frauds  of 
1946  was  a  Federal  crime  which  has  never 
been  solved  and  in  which  prosecution  will  be 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  on  the 
27th  of  this  month.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
Federal  Government  is  open  to  a  charge  of 
slew  and  reluctant  action.  In  the  ballot 
fraud  theft  months  went  by  before  the  FBI 
was  even  instructed  to  investigate.  It  has 
never  been  told  to  Intervene  in  the  murder 
situation  In  Kansas  City,  although  the  mtir- 
der  and  sudden  deaths  of  witnesses  before  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  surely  constitute  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  replace  the  IneCclent  and  re- 
luctant local  police  with  trained  Federal 
investigators. 

Whether  the  Democrats  like  it  or  not,  the 
unsavory  Missouri  picture  will  be  a  factor  in 
congressional  elections  this  fall.  Republi- 
cans are  already  wheeling  up  their  choicest 
guns  for  the  campaign.  "The  Democrats  may 
have  the  situation  for  themselves,  not  by 
soft-pedaling  a  national  scandal  or  trying  to 
hush  up  further  investigation,  but  by  push- 
ing the  sternest  effort  now  toward  a  clean-up 
and  prosecution  of  all  guilty  individuals, 
whoever  and  wherever  they  are.  The  FBI 
should  long  ago  have  been  ordered  Into  the 
Kansas  City  plcttire;  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  its  interference  In  a  case  which  Involved 
Federal  witnesses  and  the  thett  of  evidence 
in  a  Federal  investigation. 

It  may  be  that  every  effort  has  already  been 
made  behind  the  scenes  to  get  at  the  truth  in 
the  Kansas  City  story.  But  the  average  man 
does  not  think  so,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why.  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Department 
of  justice  would  continue  to  shrink  into  its 
shell  whenever  reporters  for  the  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  newspapers  ask  pertinent 
questions. 

Kansas  City  is  certainly  not  an  ideal  start- 
ing point  for  the  Kefauver  committee,  and 
it  is  one  that  the  Senator  himself  would 
p!X)fcably  rather  pass  up.  But  It  cannot  be 
passed  up  or  Ignored,  even  temporarily.  If  Its 
political  implications  are  not  to  tecome  am- 


munition for  the  Republican  campaign.  No 
committee,  however  zealovis,  can  be  expected 
to  enter  a  commtinlty  as  heavily  Involved  ia 
a  criminal-political  conspiracy  as  Kansas 
City  and  to  dig  out  the  truth  In  one  shining 
nugget  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  There  is 
probably  nothing  It  can  do  at  this  late  data 
to  spark  a  last-minute  Investigation  of  the 
ballot-box  thefts  In  time  to  bring  Its  par- 
ticipants to  trial.  But  It  can  show  that  a 
senatorial  committee,  when  manned  by  able 
and  conscientious  men.  can  rise  above  par- 
tisanship and  serve  the  truth,  however  un- 
palatable. 


Effect  of  Strikes  on  the  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  uissotrai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
set  forth  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Wave  of  Crippling 
Strikes  Hurting  Democratic  Party." 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
on  May  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wavt   or   CUPPLINO   Sthikis  Hxtiting 

DlMOCaATIC   Pahtt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.  May  11. — President  Truman 
had  better  hurry  back  home.  An  absentee 
leadership  is  a  leadership  in  a  vacuum.  What 
votes  Mr.  Truman  may  be  gaining  for  his 
Congressmen  in  the  West  may  be  offset  by 
large  losses  in  the  Midwest  and  East.  For 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  bound  to  suffer  In 
the  congressional  elections  this  autxunn  be- 
cause, as  the  party  In  power,  It  has  been  In 
a  position  to  dlscoxirage  strikes,  but  has  failed 

to  do  BO. 

The  wave  of  crippling  strikes  which  ha* 
been  inflicting  almost  as  much  damage  on 
Innocent  bystanders  as  on  the  disputants 
themselves  is  due  primarily  to  the  ingrained 
belief  of  labor-union  leaders  today  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  doesn't  really  care  If  they  ex- 
ercise a  monopoly  power. 

The  constant  reiteration  by  the  President 
and  by  Ms  Cabinet  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
must  be  repealed,  together  with  satx>tage  of 
the  act  Itself  by  governmental  agencies 
through  Indifferent  enforcement,  has  bred  a 
spirit  of  irresponsibility  among  labor  unions, 
■fhey  feel  they  have  virtually  bought  the  ad- 
ministration with  political  support  and  w.th 
campaign  contributions  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  must  do  the  bidding  of  the 
union  chiefs.  There  is  heard  even  the  black- 
mall  threat  of  a  third  political  party  to  be 
formed  cut  of  labor-union  membership  if 
the  administration  doesn't  hew  to  the  line. 

The  railroad  strike  Is  an  example  of  the 
breakdo'wn  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which 
up  to  now  has  been  hailed  as  a  splendid  piece 
of  labor-management  legislation.  But  with 
the  enccuragement  that  comes  from  a  labor- 
union-dominated  administration.  It  Is  nat- 
ural that  the  findings  of  all  boards  and  tri- 
bunals recommending  settlements  will  be 
disregarded  by  ihe  unions.  The  isstie  in  the 
rail  strike — whether  a  third  man  should  be 
required  on  the  Diesel  engines — h?.s  teen 
passed  u^on  and  the  proposal  rejected  a^a:^ 
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mod  fcfaln  by   boards  appointed  under   the 
procedures  o!  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Then  whr  do  the  flmncn  Insist  on  a  strike? 
The  answer  Is  that  •cooomlc  p:>wer  as  exer- 
cised bT  un;:r.s  today  knows  no  limit.    There 
Is  a  prevalent  feeling  ol  self-assurance  In  fto- 
Ing  to  extremes  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
ItuiBAn  admliUsuatloQ  will  not  dare  to  ask 
fh»y*«  to  Stop  such  tactics.     It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  presidents  of  the  Penrisylvanla. 
Ibe  New  York  Central,  and  the  Ssnta  Fe  Rail- 
roads ha\e  ail  told  a  ccmffT«cilonal  committee 
this  week  that  they  no  loDgcr  have  faith  In 
the  Rai'.aav  Libor  Act  and  that  they  favor 
the  bii:  ir.:rccuced  by  Senator  DcNTnox.  of 
Misscur:.   Republican,  which  propoces  com- 
palaorr  arbitration  of  disputes  on  railroads. 
Tbls  means  that  collective  barcalning  has 
broken  down  among  the  railroads,  just  as  It 
has  broken  down  m  the  steel,  coal,  and  mo- 
torcar industries,  respectively.     The  Nation 
has  suffered  incalculable  economic  losEes. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  legislation  regulating 
and  restricting  labor  union  power  xc  damage 
the  public  interest  awalU  only  the  election 
of  a  Oongrccs  courageous  enough  to  stamp 
out  moocpoty.  The  Supreme  Court  may  be 
expected  to  declare  such  legislation  const  :tu- 
Uonal.  Clearly  the  lal>or  union  chiefs  are 
^]lf^ll7^  a<>t»ng  themselves  and  making  antl- 
Democratlc  Party  rotes  every  day.  particu- 
larly among  the  families  of  the  workers 
themselves. 


tM  quer.uon  with  which  we  are  confronted 
all  the  lime. 

K\en  less  explicable  Is  Mr  Krock's  state- 
ment that  "according  to  available  records,  a 
detailed  demand  for  the  FEPC  and  other 
antidiscrimination  laws  In  behalf  of  Ne- 
groes first  appeared  In  the  Communist  Party 
platform  of  1928     •     •     V 

This  Is  a  McCarthylsm  If  ever  there  was 
one.  I  was  present  at  the  White  House  con- 
ference In  1941  when  for  the  first  time  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee  was  cre- 
ated and  named.  It  came  Into  being  as  a 
result  cf  a  threatened  march  on  Washing- 
ton which  was  conceived  by  that  most  anti- 
Communist  trade-unionist,  A.  Philip  R.in- 
dolph,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  an   AFL  union. 

Such  alms  were  voiced  19  years  before  the 
Communists  did  so  In  1928  in  the  call  which 
resulted  In  formation  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  In  1909.  Negro  churches  and  other 
organizations  have  cried  out  against  denial 
of  the  right  to  work  by  employers  and  labor 
unions  long  before  the  October  revolution 
and  even  before  Marx  and  Engles  began  to 
write.  Mr.  Krock  does  a  dangerous  disservice 
to  accuracy  and  reason  when  he  states  that 
Negroes  and  other  Americans  opposed  to  job 
discrimination  aped  the  Communists  In- 
stead of  Its  being  the  other  way  aroui^d. 

Waltex  WnrrE. 
Kiw  York,  May  11,  1950. 


Background  on  FEPC 


'     EXTENSION  OF  REM.-.RKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNjrecnccT 
IN  THB  8DSATK  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Tuesdasf.  May  16  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanjnciii  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
lished m  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, written  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut Mr.  Walter  White,  whose  recent 
reelection  as  executive  secretaiT  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  assures  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  of  his  continu- 
ing leadership  of  those  creat  causes  with 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
associate  his  name. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.\CKCJtGUNO    OM    FEPC 

To  the  EorroB  or  the  New  York  Times: 

I  ask  permission  to  submit  some  first-hand 
eridenc;  In  support  of  Senator  Be.vton  ■ 
accertlon  that  we  need  legUlatlon  to  lessen 
▼lolatlons  of  clviJ  and  human  rights  and 
thereby  take  away  from  Soviet  Russia  and 
other  critics  their  most  valuable  ammuni- 
tion against  us  In  areas  such  as  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  which  contention  Arthur 
Kroci  derides  la  his  column  of  May  11. 

On  a  recent  tour  of  th«  Caribbean,  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  last  year,  on  a  Etiro- 
pean  tour  In  1948.  and  on  two  trips  overseas 
M  a  war  correspondent.  I  witnessed  tragic 
evidence  that  both  nonwhlt;  and  while 
peoples  bell-^e  !««•  and  less  we  are  telling 
the  truth  about  our  devotion  to  freedom 
-  and  eqrjalitT  as  Icng  as  racial  and  religious 
discriii  ir.atlon  continues  here  at  hfjroe. 
American  Amtmseadors  and  other  ofBciaU 
OMf— as  Krfd  us  everytJber*  that  thU  Is  th« 


The  chief  opposition  to  the  bill  came  from 
a  few  big  nntural-gas  companies  engaged  In 
producing  and  transporting  natural  gas  who 
would  have  gained  no  benefits  from  the 
measure. 

Led  by  Pan  H;indle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.. 
and  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  these  segments 
of  the  Industry  Inspired  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  that  led  to  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  They  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  request  of  18  mayors  to  the  White 
House  to  veto  the  measure. 

The  veto  came  only  because  the  storm  of 
opposition  mounted  Into  a  widespread  clamor 
for  rejection  of  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
proposal. 

The  opposition  of  the  big  pipe-line  com- 
panies sprang  from  the  fact  the  Kerr-Harris 
measure  would  have  stymied  legislative  plans 
of  their  own.  When  they  produce  their  own 
gas.  it  Is  under  price  ceilings,  giving  their 
producing  and  transporting  operations  as  a 
whole  a  certain  percentage  of  profit — gener- 
ally about  6  percent.  By  defeating  this  bill, 
they  hope  for  a  broader  measure  In  a  year 
or  two,  that  will  take  off  FPC  controls  from 
gas  sales  by  their  own  Integrated  production 
operations. 


Big  Gas  Companies  Real  Scuttlers  of  Kerr 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.       Mr. 
President,  an   honest   fearless  militant 
Progressive  clears  up  the  Nation's  $65 
puzzle.    Eugene  Cervi,  a  fighting  cru-sad- 
ing  liberal  Democrat  puts  the  finger  on 
the  opposition  to  the  Kerr  gas  bill  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  last  month. 
In  an  editorial  in  Cervis  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal  who.se  publi-shers  have  the  nerve 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade  when  he  sees  a 
spade,  says  the  big  pipelines  who  own 
large   gas    reserves  plus    the   pipelines 
serving  them  "were  directly  responsible 
for  the  request  of  18  mayors  to  the  White 
House  to  veto  the  measure."     It   is  a 
serious  charge  to  say  that  the  18  mayors 
of  our  great  cities  were  yes-men  for  the 
big  natural  gas  companies  in  seeking  a 
veto,  but  I  believe  Eugene  Cervi  is  ab- 
solutely right  when  he  accuses  them  of 
doing  so.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  Cervi  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recopd  where  it  may  stand  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  greedy  gas  companies  and 
their  too  willing  helpers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.i  follows: 

Big  a*8  Companies  Real  S:uTn.ERs  or  Kvrr 
Bill 

It's  all  oTer — at  least  until  next  year — 
but  the  key  fact  In  the  fight  over  the  Kerr- 
Harris  natural-gas  measure  never  wus  re- 
porud  to  the  press. 


Transfer  of  Watson  Laboratories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L':«TED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  Presider  1. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  ii.serted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  story 
appearing  in  the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel 
of  April  29,  1950.  under  tl-e  title  "Foster 
Urges  Lab  Transfer  in  Nation-wide 
Broadcast."  which  refers  o  the  transfer 
of  the  Watson  Laboratoric  s  from  Eaton- 
town.  N.  J.,  to  the  GriflBss  Air  Force  Base 
at  Rome.  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foster  Urges  Lab  Transfer  in  Nation -Wide 
Broadcast 

The  Watson  Laboratories  transfer  situation 
was  carried  to  millions  of  lb  teners  yesterday 
over  the  Nation-wide  hook-i.p  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting   System. 

In  his  1  p.  m.  broadcast,  C<'drlc  Fester.  Mu- 
tual news  commentator,  speaking  Irom 
WKAL,  said  a  tour  of  Grlfflis  Air  Force  Base 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  why  Watson 
Laboratories  should  be  m  )ved  from  New 
Jersey  to  this  up-State  New  York  city 
•  •  •.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efBclency  It  Is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 

toured  bas;: 

Mr.  Foster  told  his  listen  .-rs  from  coart  to 
coast: 

'Here  In  Rome.  N.  T..  I  visited  Grififlss  Air 
Force  base,  which  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Air  Force  bases  in  the  wo'  Id.  In  a  tour  of 
Inspection  which  left  no  doubt,  In  my  mind, 
as  to  why  Watson  Labors  .ories  shculd  be 
moved  from  New  Jersey  to  this  up-state  New 
York  city. 

"Grlftlss  Air  Force  base  w:  s  originally  con- 
structed as  an  aircraft  main  e»iance  and  sup- 
ply depot  at  a  cost  of  about  e38 .000,000.  The 
replacement  cost  Is  estlmi.ted  at  slxty-clx 
million. 

•  The  base  comprises  an  area  of  five  square 
miles  The  buildings  are  ol  permanent  con- 
struction and  they  are  lu  cx<relleut  condition. 
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They  are  air-condltloned.  centrally  heated, 
and  extremely  well-lighted.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  excellent  concrete  highways  and 
the  base  Is  amply  served  with  rail  and  truck 

terminals. 

"IJJ  POOR  BTHLDINGS 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  base  bas  a  first- 
class  airport  with  runways  and  aprons.  The 
Mil  base  Is  complete  with  administration 
building,  signal  tower  hangars  which  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  type  of  work 
done  at  Watson  Laboratories.  The  hangars 
are  right  now  being  used  and  they  are  hous- 
ing the  experimental  type  of  aircraft  which 
are  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Watson 
Laboratories  which  are  in  New  Jersey. 

"The  Watson  Laboratories  In  Eatontown. 
N.  J.,  are  hotised  In  temporary  quarters  built 
during  the  last  war,  made  out  of  wood  siding 
and  tar  paper  construction.  There  Is  no 
landing  strip  at  the  Watson  Laboratories  so 
you  have  to  drive  40  miles  to  McGtiire  Air 
Force  base  •  •  •  If  you  want  to  engage 
in  active  test  work. 

"It  Is  no  wonder  the  majority  report  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  Watson  Laboratories  be 
moved  to  the  Grlffise  Air  Force  base  here  In 
Rome.  N.  Y. 

"In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency 
It  is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 

"What  will  be  the  work  that  Is  done 
here  •  •  •  electronics.  At  this  magnifi- 
cent field  the  Air  Force  can  concentrate  Its 
electronics  experimentation  work  and  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  see  to  It 
that  this  work  U  carried  out  at  Rome,  N.  Y." 


The  Railway  Strike 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  misscuh: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELXu  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
lead  editorial  of  today  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "The  Railway  Strike."  the 
concluding  four  sentences  of  which 
read: 

The  present  strike  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  logical  culmination  of  a  labor  trend 
that  has  been  In  progress  on  the  railroads 
now  for  a  decade.  More  and  more  the  tialons 
have  moved  In  the  direction  of  abiding  by 
the  decisions  of  fact-finding  boards  only 
when  those  decisions  were  favorable.  But  If 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In 
1946— 

That  should  have  been  1947.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident- 
proved  anything  It  was  that  sooner  or  later 
labor  legislation  catches  up  with  trends  of 
this  kind.  If  the  railroad  unions  will  not  ac- 
cept decisions  which  are  not  legally  bind- 
ing, then  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
than  that  ultimately  they  will  have  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  a  labor-manacement  pwllcy 
under  which  decisions  will  be  binding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Railwat  Striks 

On  May  23.  1W6,  two  of  the  big  railroad 
brotherhoods — the  trainmen  and  firemen — 
walked  off  their  Jobs  In  protest  against  a 
decision   of   a   fact-finding   board   awardmg 


them  a  wage  increase  of  11.28  a  day  Instead 
of  the  12.50  they  had  demanded.     In  a  Na- 
tion-wide radio  address  the  following  eve- 
ning President  Truman  appealed  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  unions  over  the  heads  of  their 
leaders.     His  strong  speech  won  Immediate 
support    from    the    Nation    and    broke    the 
back  of  the  strike.     Among  those  who  were 
outspoken   In    support   of   the   President    In 
his  anpeal   to   "get   transportation   moving" 
was   the   head   of   another  of   the   Big  Four 
railroad    brotherhoods.     This    union    leader 
was  David  B.  PvObertson.  chief  of  the  railroad 
firemen.     Interviewed  by  newsmen.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson  publicly    denounced    A.    F.   Wliltney, 
leader  of  the  trainmen,  and  Alvanley  John- 
ston, head  of  the  engineers.    They  were,  said 
he.  two  men  who  were  "grasping  for  power." 
Ironically.  It  Is  this  same  David  B.  Robert- 
son who  has  now  called  members  of  his  own 
union  o3  the  job  In  open  defiance  of  the  de- 
cision  of   a   Presidential   fact-finding    board 
and  of  the  public  welfare.    True.  In  the  case 
of  the  1946  strike  the  Government  had  seized 
the  railroads  5  days  before  the  walk-out  took 
place.     So  In  that  case  It  might  be  said  that 
technically  the  two  brotherhoods  were  strik- 
ing    aealnst     the     Government.     But     the 
"seizure"  of  the  railroads  In  cases  such  as 
this — as   the   brotherhoods  themselves   hav« 
frequentlv  protested — Is  essentially  a   legal 
device  employed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.    In  his  radio  appeal  to  the  Nation  4 
years  ago  the  President  denounced  the  walk- 
out as  a  challenge  to  the  Government,  but 
his  principal  stress  was  on  "the  specter  of 
starvation  and  death  that  will  result  from 
the    course    which    Mr.    Johnston    and    Mr. 
Whitnev  are  following." 

It  mav  be  argued  also,  that  In  contrast 
with  the"  wnlk-out  of  1946  the  strike  cf  the 
firemen  which  began  last  Wednesday  Is  not 
Nation-wide  In  sco:>e.  but  Is  confined  to  four 
railroads.     That  argvunent,  however,  does  not 
stand   even   the   most    casuiU    scrutiny.     In 
the  first  place,  the  only  reaison  that  all  the 
railroad  firemen  have  not  been  called  off  the 
Job  Is  that,  as  their  leader  krows  from  earlier 
experiences,  such  as  that  of  1946.  such  action 
would  automatically  bring   the  Government 
Into  the  picture.     Mr.  Robertson  apparently 
Is  convinced  that  he  has  discovered  a  new 
and   clever   technique    which.   Uke    John   L. 
Lewis'  3-day  week,   will  enable   him  to   put 
the  squeeze  on  the  railroads.  Industry,  and 
the  public  without  precipitating  an  Imme- 
diate country-wide  crisis.     In  this  he  Is  no 
doubt    counting    to    a    considerable    extent 
upon   the   negative  suppor:   of   the  admin- 
istration, which,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lewis.  U  notoriously  slow  to  recognize 
the  svmptoms  of  a  national  emergency.    But 
the  four  roads  against  whi<:h  the  strike  was 
orlglnallv  directed   (it  has  now  flowed  over 
Into    a    fifth,    the    Union    Pacific)    are    the 
Pennsvlvania.    the    New    Y.^rk    Central,    the 
Atchison.    Topeka    &    Santa    Fe,    and    the 
Southern.     And   It   Is   hardly   necessary   for 
the  public  to  be  told  that.  In  the  words  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  "You  can't  st.-lke  on  these  four 
railroads    without    demoralizing    the    entire 
Industry." 

Meanwhile.  If  there  are  differences  of  de- 
gree of  Irresponsibility  among  strikes  entered 
upon  In  a  defiance  of  the  public  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  then  In  one  respect 
this  strike  of  the  firemen  surpasses  any  of 
Its  predecessors.  Hitherto,  major  railroad 
BUlkes  have  been  resorted  to  only  when  de- 
batable differences  of  opttilon  existed  over 
ruch  Issues  as  wages  and  aours.  What  seta 
the  present  walk-out  apait  more  than  any 
other  thing  Is  that  the  :ssue  Is  not  even 
arguable.  The  union  has  t  truck  becatise  the 
railroads  will  not  assign  two  flxemen  to  every 
Diesel  electric  locomotive  although  Presl- 
dentlally  appointed  fact-fludlng  boards  haT» 
ruled  flatly,  not  onc«.  but  twice,  that  ther* 
to  no  earthly  Justification  for  this  braaen 
proposal  for  "featherbaddlog." 


The  present  strike  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  logical  culmination  of  a  l&txx  trend 
that  has  been  In  progress  on  the  rallroatU 
now  for  about  a  decade.  More  and  more  the 
unions  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  abid- 
ing by  the  decisions  of  fact-finding  boards 
only  when  those  decisions  were  favorable. 
But  if  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  1946  proved  anything  It  was  that  sooner 
or  later  labor  legislation  catches  up  with 
trends  of  this  kind.  If  the  railroad  unions 
will  not  accept  decisions  which  are  not 
legally  binding,  then  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  ultimately  they  will  have 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  a  labor-manage- 
ment policy  under  which  decisions  will  b« 
binding. 


The  "Economy  Brands''  Make  Their  Cat* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  'Economy  Brands' 
Make  Their  Case,"  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tax  differential  for  economy 
cigarettes,  published  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  May  10,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  "Economy  Brands"  Mak«  The»  C.ksm 
In  TOting  13  to  12  last  week  In  favor  of 
reducing  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  "economy 
brand"  cigarettes,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  struck  a  blow  for  fair  play  that 
has  been  16  vears  In  coming.  Since  1934  the 
makers  of  Dominoes.  Wings.  Marvels,  and 
other  low-priced  cigarettes  have  been  flght- 
ing  for  an  equitable  readjustment  in  tobacco 
taxes  that  would  permit  a  more  wholesome 
price  comoetiticn  In  the  cigarette  Indvistry. 
Their  battle  still  Is  far  from  being  won. 

All  ciearettes  now  carry  a  flat  Federal  tax 
of  83.50  per  thousand,  or  7  cents  a  package. 
The  bill  approved  by  the  committee  last  week 
would  retam  this  tax  level  for  the  dominant 
brands  that  sell  ordinarily  for  17  or  18  cents, 
but  would  establish  a  tax  of  only  $2.45  a 
thousand,  or  not  quite  5  cents  a  package,  on 
the  "economy  brands"  In  short,  the  bill 
would  apply  the  familiar  ad  valorem  basis 
to  clKarette  taxation,  and  thus  wotild  bring 
cigarettes  Into  the  same  tax  structure  under 
which  most  other  commcxtitles  now  are  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government — fur  coats,  for 
example,  and  clears,  theater  admissions,  rail- 
way tickets,  telephone  bills,  and  night-club 
checks.  It  manifestly  Is  unfair  for  the 
cheaper  cigarettes  to  carry  the  same  dollar 
burden  of  taxation  as  that  carried  by  the 
more  expensive  brands.  Under  the  pending 
bill,  their  tax  rates  would  be  the  same — 
some  41  percent  of  the  retail  price. 

At  the  peak  of  their  popularity.  In  1939. 
the  "economy  brands"  claimed  only  14.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  retail  ciga- 
rette market.  Now  they  have  lesa  than 
1  percent  of  the  market.  Unless  tax  relief 
is  provided,  some  of  the  remaining  18  manu- 
facttirers  may  "give  up  the  ghost"  and  let 
their  brands  go  the  way  of  Richmond  Straight 
Cut  and  Melachrlnoe.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  suddenly  reversed  Its  favorable 
view  of  this  bill  last  February,  has  a  stranga 
notion  that  the  tax  cut  might  result  in  th« 
-economy  brands'  taking  25  percent  of  th« 
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market,  with  a  rrsultjuat  :*x  loss  cT  tdC  000.- 
000    a    year.     This   sounds    like    pipe-dreaia 
lortcastinj:     to    ladiistr^     observers  —  they 
reckcn  the  loss  at  HO.OOO.OOO  at  most— and 
from  ore  j'.xr-dFclr.t  Is  trrdCTiLnt.  aninray: 
n  the  tax  .s  unjust  and  iiign—lT*.  If  Jt  tends 
to  protect  the  status  quo  tinder  vhlcli  Ats 
companies  claim  95  percent  of  all  saies  at  the 
expense  of  smaller  ccmparaea.  then  tl^e  tax 
should  be  adjusted  to  a  more  equitable  figure. 
Some  brisk  competltKm  among  the  •  ecrinomy 
brawls*'  woukl  have  a  healthy  effect  'oa  ths 
dcvctte  Indu^u-y  s  "big  three'  or  "big  five," 
and  might  well  result  In  greater  saSss  for 
the  Industry  as  a  whole  vith  cmiaspoadlng 
beceAts  to  growers  and  a  gain  In  revenue. 
instead  cf  a  loas.  for  the  Treasury.     This  U 
a  good  bill,  aimed  at  cocrecung  an  ill-tdvised 
'tax  discrimination.     We  commend  It  n^spect- 
fuUy   to  cur   readers    and    to   the   Virginia 
f^iiiinmiini  II   who   are  c-oncerne<i.  net  only 
with  fair  piay  but  also  with  the  gocd  health 
of  an  mdustry  that  means  so  much  to  this 
State. 


For  a  Free  and  lodepesdcat  Siovakia 


E>rrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  niiNOLS 
IN  TKZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  Sedlacek.  chairman 
of  the  SDuthern  Illinois  Slovak  Federa- 
tion. 1321  North  Thirteenth  Street.  East 
St.  Louis,  m  .  and  under  leave  tc  do  so. 
I  herewith  extend  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recobd  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Jednoia.  largest  Slovak  Catholic  weekly 
in  the  United  SUtes.  published  in  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa  .  by  the  First  Catholic  Slovak 
Union. 

I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sedlacek.  I  know  of  his  high  stand- 
ing in  his  home  community  and  the  fine 
character  of  this  man.  He  is  among  the 
Americans  of  Slovak  ancestry  who  would 
like  to  see  their  coimtrymen  rid  them- 
selves of  the  communistic  yoke.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  men  like  Mr.  Sedlacek 
and  tho^  who  work  with  him  in  this 
country,  through  their  encouragement  to 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  old 
country-,  will  provide  the  spark  that  will 
give  these  people  the  courage  to  continue 
their  resistance  to  communism  and  even- 
tually gain  real  freedom  for  their  native 
land. 

The  article  follows: 
Fob  a  Pbzx  *wd  InDZprmtst  Slovmci* — Tm 

OaiciN  AND  Aims  or  thi  Slovak  Nation  At 

COUSICIL    AB20A0 

(By  Peter  Prldavok) 
I 
Prior  to  the  Munich  crisis  In  1938.  there 
existed — as  is  commonly  known — a  very 
strong  autonomist  movement  In  Slovakia, 
aiming  at  home  rule  within  the  framework 
of  a  dual  Czech-Slovak  »-.ate.  as  It  had  been 
originally  conceived  by  the  great  majority  of 
Slovaks,  and  also  by  many  Czechs.  But  for  a 
long  time  there  »\b  nothing  that  could  be 
called  an  open  mass-movement  among  the 
Slovak  population  for  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  their  country  from  the  former  Bohe- 
mian crown  lands  to  which  It  has  been  an- 
nexed as  a  result  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary  In  1018  The  attitude  of 
the  racial  minorities,  especially  of  the 
Magrars,  was.  of  course,  diHerenl.    They  had 


never  completely  given  up  their  hope  for  a 
reunion  with  Hungary,  their  mother  coun- 
try, and  even  if  they  did  adopt  an  autono- 
mist attitude  for  Immediate  practical  pur- 
poses, their  long-term  policy  was  separatism. 
One  can  hardly  speak  cf  a  unity  o*'  pur- 
poae  between   the  Slovak  autonomists   and 
the   SlOTsklan   Magyar   separatists— but    in 
one  thing  they  certainly  were  united.  In  their 
intense  dislike  and  resentment  of  the  strong- 
ly centralistlc  rule  of  the  Prague  administra- 
tion which  looked  upon  Slovakia  as  a  Czech 
colony  and  under  which  the  autochthonous 
Slovaks      and     Magyars      suffered      equally. 
though  their  grievances  were  not  always  of 
the  same  order.     Had  It  been  possible  to  co- 
ordinate the  basic  policies  of  the   two  dis- 
contented racial  groups  (the  German  minor- 
ity played  only  a  minor  role  In  Slovakian  po- 
litical life  prior  to  1938).  Czech  centralism 
and  unltarism.  I.  e..  the  false  ideology  of  a 
united  Czechoslovak  nation,  could  not  have 
survived  for  ve.'-y  long  in  its  guise  of  a  demo- 
cratic   government.      It    would    have    been 
forced  either  to  yield  to  the  overwhelmingly 
antlcentrallst    vote    or    else    to    discard    the 
mask  of  democracy  altogether  and  to  resort 
openly   to   sheer   coercion   and   dictatorship. 
A  glance  at  a  few  election  figures  will  show 
how  hopeless  would  have  been  the  position 
of  the  Czech  Government   in  Slovakia,  had 
her  autochthonous  inhabitants  been  able  to 
find  a  common  platform.    The  antlcentrallst 
( autonomist    and   separatist »    political    par- 
ties, such  as  the  Slovak  People's  Party,  the 
Slovak  National  Party,  the  Christian  Social 
Party,  the  Magyar,  and  the  German  National 
Parties,    plus    the    Communists    who.    until 
1935.  when  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  Pact  was 
concluded,  were  vociferously  separatist,  de- 
nouncing the  Slovak  autonomists  as  traitors 
for  having  only  demanded  a  home  rule,  and 
not   a  separate  Slovak  state — in   all   parlia- 
mentary elections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1920  ones  which,  however,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  normal  democratic  elections,  received  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes  ( though  not 
of   seats j — owing  to  clever  gerrymandering. 


ToUl  of 

valid  votes 

recorded 

Autonomist 
and  separa- 
tist votes 

Election  year— 

1«2B 

ins 

1,341.191 
1,425.596 
1.434.036 
1. 625. 549 

378.958 
919.995 

isn 

801.901 

1985 

■991.551 

'  Thus  flpii*  includei  the  number  o(  votes  cast  for  ths 
Commuiust  Party  |2HJ.7Ml  which,  on  Moscow's  orders, 
Joined  the  crntralist  camp,  after  I>r.  Benes  bad  sigrned  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Stalin  in  1^05. 

The  progovemment  (centralist)  vote  would 
have  been  even  much  smaller  but  for  the 
more  than  200,000  Czech  colonizers  settled  in 
Slovakia  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  Czechizing  the  Slovaks,  and  for  the  in- 
timidation (or  bribing)  of  voters  dependent 
on  the  government,  such  as  clvU  servants, 
teachers,  etc. 

The  homesickness  of  the  Magyars  was 
quite  understandable  from  their  point  of 
view.  But  it  necessarily  became  the  main,  if 
not  the  only  reason  for  the  Slovaks'  refusal 
to  )oln  forces  with  them  against  the  odious 
Prague  centralism.  The  resentment  of  the 
Slovaks  against  the  betrayal  by  Miisaryk  anl 
Benes  of  the  Pittsburgh  Agreement  and 
of  numerous  other  Czech-Slovak  compacts 
between  various  bodies  and  individuals 
abroad  during  the  war  years  1914-18  was 
great,  and  anti-Czech  feeling  ran,  at  times, 
deplorably  high.  But  their  fear  and  anxiety, 
lest  Slovakia  should  once  more  become  a 
dependency  or  province  of  Hungary,  was  even 
greater.  Thus,  although  they  were  far  from 
feeling  happy  in  the  new,  diminutive 
Czechoslovak  replica  of  the  former  Austria- 
Hungary,  they  considered  it  a  lesser  evil  than 
the  possible  return  to  Hungary,  and  accepted 
the  Czecho-Slovak  State  as  a  temporary  ex- 


pedient, created  without  their  ac:lve  consent 
by  the  Paris  pcaccnitkers.  but  regarded  as 
necessary  while  the  peace  sett  ement  pre- 
vailed. 

This  temporary  acceptance  of  Czecho- 
slovakia (supposing  It  would  ha  e  more  far- 
reaching  changes  In  Its  constltui  ional  struc- 
ture) did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Slovahs  were  prepared  to  give  up  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  fully  free  and  Indepcn  lent  nation- 
hood within  tho  limits  compa' ible  with  a. 
wider  federal  organization  compricing  as 
many  of  the  central  European  nations  as 
possible:  it  only  meant  acquiescence  In  a 
postponement  of  the  realization  of  their 
ultimate  national  Ideals,  for  n  )  nation  re- 
nounces its  freedom  and  1  ^dependence 
voluntarily  and  forever.  The  Pan-Czechs, 
such  as  the  Czech  politicians  vho  tried  to 
Increase  the  numbers  of  the  (;z?ch  nation 
by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation,  namely 
(by  the  addition  to  It  of  3,000,  )00  Slovaks), 
did  their  utmost  to  convince  the  Slovaks — • 
and  the  world  at  large — that  1*  would  have 
been  for  their  own  good,  if  they  had  as- 
sented to  national  extinction,  but  without 
any  success.  The  Slovaks  did  n  )t  forget  that 
once  upon  a  time,  more  than  1.  KK)  years  ago. 
their  ancestors  had  had  a  State  of  their  own 
(the  Nitra  Principality)  which,  in  its  later 
development  (as  Great  Moravia)  was — al- 
though only  for  a  short  period  of  about  one 
century — the  most  powerful  St  ite  In  central 
Europ>e.  comprising  besides  mclern  Slovakia 
also  the  greater  portion  of  met  em  Hungary, 
a  good  slice  of  Poland,  the  whole  of  the 
modern  province  of  Moravia,  which  then  ex- 
tended Into  Austria,  and  hac  .  for  a  brief 
period,  conquered  also  the  Czechs  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Nations,  like  the  proverbial  dcphant.  have 
long  memories,  which  are  even  strengthened 
when  adversity  befalls  them.  It  is  there- 
fore understandablj  that  the  Slovaks,  after 
the  downfall  of  Great  Morav  a.  circa  A.  D. 
906  have  never  ceased  to  dream  and  to  sing 
about  the  glory  that  was  Nltia.  Prince  Pri- 
blna,  and  King  Svatopluk. 

The  memory  of  a  once  free  Slovak  nation 
appealed  to  them  even  throug'.iout  the  eight 
centuries  during  which  their  national  con- 
sciousness was  being  reduced  to  an  almost 
thanatoid  state  in  the  feudi  1  kingdom  of 
Hung£U"y.  the  official  language  of  which  was 
Latin.  And  when  the  Fren  :h  Revolution 
roused  the  sopite  national  f?elings  of  the 
until  then,  almost  amorphous  masses  of  cen- 
tral European  humanity.  th«  Slovaks,  too. 
began  to  return  to  national  life.  At  that 
time  their  popular  leaders  dl  1  their  best  to 
revive  and  to  strengthen  the  (Ireat  Moravian 
tradition.  It  was  in  this  senie  JuraJ  Fandll 
(1754-1810)  wrote  In  his  popular  works  on 
husbandry,  and  It  was  these  past  memories 
the  poet  Jan  Holly  (1785-18491  glorified  in 
his  epic  poems  modeled  on  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  memory  of  the  past  national  greatness 
also  prompted  the  army  of  Sl<  vak  insurgents 
against  Magyar  domination.  In  1848-49.  and 
the  political  leaders  who  deminded  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  the  settlni  up  of  a  Duchy 
of  Slovakia  as  an  autonomoas  province  of 
his  dominions.  This  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Emperor  Francis- Joseph  In  1861.  pleading 
for  the  "recognition  of  our  national  Indi- 
viduality on  the  territory  in  lablted  by  our 
people,"  the  creation  of  a  (Slovakian)  prov- 
ince of  upper  Hungary  and  he  division  of 
the  country  into  counties  readjusted  on  na- 
tionality lines. 

Even  the  Slovak  emigrant.'  who  had  left 
Hungary  to  become  citizen  i  of  the  New 
World  where  there  was  mor  ?  freedom  and 
more  bread  for  them,  nurtured  the  idea  of  a 
free  Slovakia  In  their  newspapers  and  other 
publications,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  founded  an  organization  (the  Slo- 
vak League  of  America)  wh  )se  ami  was— 
and  still  Is — the  liberation  of  the  old  coun- 
try.    Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
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when  the  edifice  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  crumbling.  Dr.  P.  Jurlga.  then  the  only 
Slovak  representative  In  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  voiced  the  true  sentiments  of 
his  people  when  he  declared  before  angry 
Magvar  deputies  (October  19.  1918).  that  the 
,  Slovak  nation  wished  to  establlEh  a  national 
state  of  their  own  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Great  Moravian  Empire  of  Rastlslav,  Svatop- 
luk and  Cyril  and  Methodius. 

The'e  Ideals  fell  short  cf  realization  at 
that  time,  mainly  because  of  the  machina- 
tions of  Misaryk,  Benes.  and  their  associates 
who  had  succeeded  In  convincing  the  Entente 
Governments,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  in  fact  two  branches 
of  the  same  nation  (cf.  Masark's  fallacious 
assertion:  "The  Slovaks  are  Bohemians  In 
eplte  of  their  using  their  dialect  as  their 
literary  language."  In  his  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  April  1915), 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Slovaks,  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Czecho-Slov9k  state  'X'as  their  only 
chance  and  the  only  way  of  release  from  the 
Magyar  bondage. 

At  first  the  Slovaks  accepted  this  Czecho- 
slovak solution,  but  only  on  the  supposition 
that  Slovakia  would  be  a  fully  self-governing 
part  of  the  dual  Republic.     When,  however, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  real  alms 
of  the  Czech  ruling  group  ;  amalgamation  of 
the  Slovaks  with  the  Czechs  in  a  single  na- 
tional unit),  and  when  they  saw  the  col- 
onizing policy  of  the  Prague  administration, 
they  grew  more  and   more  convinced  that 
Czecho-Slovakia  promised  as  bed  a  prospect 
for  the  future  of  the  Slovak  nation  as  Hun- 
gary had  before.     AndreJ  Hllnka,  the  most 
popular  national  leader,  from  a  Czech  prtscn, 
foretold  the  fall  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  early 
as    1920.     The    shortsighted    and    extremely 
selfish  policy  of  the  Prague  rulers  precipi- 
tated the  complete  disruption  of  the  broth- 
erly links  between  the  two  kindred  nations, 
so  that  already  In  1933,  wl.en  Slovakia  cele- 
brated the  one  thousand  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary  of   the   Slovakian   Prince   Priblna, 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  morally  finished.  Insofar 
as  the  Slovaks  were  concerned.     Only  their 
fear    of    Hungarian    revisionism    prevented 
them   at   that   time   from   shaking    off   the 
Czech  overlorcUhlp.     But  from  that  year  on- 
ward the  dissolution  of  the  unhappy  Czech- 
Slovak  marriage  was  a  foregone  concltision — 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  clr- 
ctimstances.     An    cpportunlty   presented    It- 
self in  the  troubled  months  between  Septem- 
ber  1938  and  March   1939,   and  the  Slovaks 
seized  it.  as  would  amy  nation  in  a  similar 
predicament. 

B 
It  was  a  misfortune  for  the  young  Slovak 
stale,  that  U  has  come  into  existence  on  the 
eve,  and  not  on  the  morrow,  of  a  great  war 
that  was  bound  to  reshape  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  a  tragedy  that  Hitler  had  been  its 
godfather.  The  cau«e  the  Slovaks  had  been 
fighting  for  was  as  Just  as  any  great  national 
c&U8€  In  history.  But  the  curcumstances  in 
which  its  temporary  victory  had  t>een  brought 
about,  were  sufficient  to  discredit  It  In  the 
eves  of  the  western  democratic  world.  Igno- 
rant of  the  plights  of  the  Slovak  people  In 
the  "model  democracy"  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  the  Slovak  leaders,  and  even  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  knew  only  too  well.  But  they 
could  neither  halt  nor  alter  tlie  course  of 
events,  fcr  after  Munich,  the  smaller  na- 
tions cf  central  Europe  were  left  without 
anv  alternative  to  determine  their  actions. 
And  so  the  Joy  of  the  Slovak  people  at  the 
rebirth  of  their  nation  after  more  than 
1.000  years  was  mixed  with  great  anxieties 
with  regard  to  the  future. 

Perhaps  other  people  in  central  Etirope 
were  in  such  a  bad  predicament;  they  had 
been  fighting  for  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, yet  the  democratic  West,  which 
was  engaged  In  a  deadly  struggle  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  had  ttiraed  deaf  ears  on 
them,  while  Hitler,   the  self-confessed  de- 


itrover  of  freedom  of  all  ncra-Teutonlc  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  Christianity  to  which  they 
were  deeply  attached,  had— far  his  own.  and 
only  temporary  reasons — adopted  the  cham- 
pionship of  their  freedom.  They  had  no  il- 
lusions whatever  that  if  Hitler  had  won  the 
war.  their  Independence,  such  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  destroyed  In  the  same  way 
as  the  Independence  of  Poland  was  destroyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  wen;  being  told,  day 
and  night  and  in  and  out  of  season,  that 
if  the  Western  Allies  won  the  war,  Benes 
and  his  following  would  be  given  a  free  hand 
to  take  their  revenge  on  the  Slovaks  for 
having  dared  even  to  dream  of  freedom,  for 
which  the  former  purported  to  have  been 
fighting. 

"And  Benes    (with   all   his  following)    was 
seething  with  revenge.     Wh»n  the  author  of 
these  lines— who  had  left   his  country   im- 
mediately after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
order  to  work  for  the  freedom  cf  his  people 
on  the  Bide  of   the  Allies— arrived   in   Paris 
on  October  15,  1939.  he  wa?  greeted  thus  by 
the  commanding  rfficer  of  the  Czechr^lovak 
military  units  which  were  then  forming  in 
the  sotithwest  cf  France:  "Well,  1  hope  you 
have  come  to  Join  our  ranks  and  that  you 
will    have    nothing    In    corimon    with    that 
autonomist  scum.     For  I  must  tell  you.  that 
after  the  war,  we   are   going   to  settle   the 
so-called    Slovak    problem    very    thoroughly 
and  for  good:  we  11  shoot  or  hang  some  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  Slovak  separatists,  and  the 
question  of  Slovak  autonomy  or  independ- 
ence will  be  rid  of  forever."    Althourth  Benes 
was    then    not    yet    recognized    as    President 
of  a  nonexistent  Czechoslovakia  by  any  of 
the    western    governments,    this    democratic 
attitude,  voiced   by  one  of  his   lieutenants. 
was  surely  alarming  enough,  and  fcr  good 
reasoo.  fcr  later,  when  Benes  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  position  with  the  western 
governments,   the   antl-Slcvak  tone   became 
frequent  in  the  Czechoslovak  press  and  radio 
propaganda. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  the  present 
writer  met  Dr.  Milan  Hcdza,  t^.e  forme:  Prime 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  himself  a  Slovak, 
and  told  him  about  his  ctcperience  with  that 
liberating  hero.  Of  cours*-.  he  was  outraged 
and  disgusted,  but  did  n3t  think  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  starting  a  separate  Slovak 
political  action  as  had  l>een  suggested  to 
him  by  the  present  writer. 

A  few  months  later,  however.  Dr.  Hodza 
himself  initiated  the  formation  of  a  Slovak 
National  CcuncU,  which  was  duJy  established 
at  the  beginning  of  January  1940,  with  Dr. 
Ecxlza  as  President,  and  the  present  writer 
as  General  Secretary.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  possible  to  Inaugurate  In  France  a  politi- 
cal action  for  a  separat*'  Slovak  state,  for 
several  reasons.  Ptrst.  there  were  very  lew 
politically  minded  and  educated  Slovaks  in 
France.  Second,  Dr.  Hcdia.  though  after  his 
long  experiences  with  the  pan-Czechs  was 
quite  favorably  disposed  to  the  idea  cf  a 
free  Slovakia,  felt  thrt  as  a  fcwmer  Ci.blnet 
Minister  of  long  standing,  and  later  Prime 
Minister  of  Czechoslovaikii,  he  could  not  ^-eil 
engage  himself  in  an  acuon  that  would  have 
belied  his  political  past.  And  last,  but  not 
least.  Dr.  S.  Osusky.  who  since  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Czechcslovakta  was  continuously  rec- 
ognized by  the  French  Government  as  Czech- 
oeicvak  Minister,  warned  Dr.  Hodza.  the  pres- 
ent writer,  and  the  haitdfui  of  the  Paris 
Slovaks,  against  any  separatists  Slovak 
action,  asserting — quite  falsely,  as  he  him- 
self confessed  later— that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  review  it  with  the  utmost 
disfavor  and  hostility. 

The  Slovak  National  G)UnclI  therefore  re- 
stricted Its  political  postilates  to  the  Octo- 
ber program,  that  Is  to  the  wide  political 
autonomy  within  a  fediral  Csecho-Slovak 
Republic  which  has  been  achieved  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  previous  year.  It  therefore  }olned 
up  with  the  preparator.r  eotnmlttee  for  a 
Crech  National  Cotincll  constituted  In  tha 
iTAantima   by  a  C^cch  |Toup  disapproving 


of  the  policy  of  the  B^nesltes,  which  had 
accepted  this  Slovak  program,  and  the  two 
bodies  acted  henceforth  as  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak National  Cotincll  in  Paris,  each  of  them 
retaining  Its  distinct  Individuality  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  respective  nations.    At 
that  stage  the  council  considered  its  task 
was  mainly  to  counter — with  the  very  lim- 
ited means  at  its  disposal — the  authoritar- 
ian and   violently  antl-Slcvak  activities  of 
the  Czechoslovak  National   Committee  for- 
merly under  the  auspices  and  actual  head- 
ship of  Dr.  B^nes.     Considering  that  In  the 
given  circumstances  and  in  the  atmosphere 
wlilch  then  prevailed  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
the  only  possible  way  of  fostering  its  ends 
would  be  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  na- 
tional committee,  which  in  the  meantime 
had  been  recognized — thanks  to  the  efTorts 
of  Mr.  Osusky — by  the  French,  and  conse- 
quently  by   the   British,    Governments.     It 
therefore    announced    its    establishment    to 
the  naticnal  committee  (Dr.  Osusky  was  In- 
formed beforehand ) .  as  well  as  to  the  French 
Government,    and    demanded    an    adequate 
reoresentation  on  it.    By  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary   19,    1940,   Msgr.   Sramek,   the    nominal 
head  of  the  committee,  refused,  on  consult- 
ing Dr.  Benes.  to  recognize  the  council  and 
to  deal  with  it,  but — characteristically   for 
the  mind  of  the  whole  group — invited  Dr. 
Hodza    personally    to    Join    tlie    committee 
which  he  declined. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  in 
Paris  could  not  develop  p.ny  large-scrtle  ac- 
tivities, mainly  because  tlie  Benes  commit- 
tee. t»eing  recognized  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  an  allied  quasi  government  (though 
not  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Raczkiewicz  i .  made 
u:e  of  this  situation  and  of  the  various  war- 
time regulations  restricting  political  activ- 
ities, and  by  denouncing  the  councU  as  dis- 
ruptive and  even  pro-Nazi,  succeeded  in 
checking  and  isolating  It  almost  completely. 
The  following  little  incident  Illustrates  the 
situation  which  then  prevailed  in  Parts. 
Some  time  in  February  or  March  the  council 
had  agreed  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the 
Slovaks  and  Czechs  residing  in  France.  Its 
text  was  sent  to  the  printers,  where  it  was 
confiscated  and  the  setting  up  destroyed  by 
the  French  police  on  the  instigation  of  the 
committee  who  liad  somehow  got  wind  of 
the  proclamation  through  one  of  the  spies 
In  the  printing  works. 

After  the  collapse  of  Prance  the  council 
ceased  to  exist.  Only  one  of  its  members, 
the  present  writer,  succeeded  In  escaping 
to  Britain  (Dr.  Hodza  was  living  in  London), 
and  he  was  interned  on  his  arrtval  by  the 
British  authorities,  who  had  been  told  by 
the  Benes  committee  that  he  was  a  Nazi 
agent,  and  was  held  in  detention  for  10 
n-onths.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Czech 
National  Council  wei«  treated  similarly. 
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CT 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DEIXCATK  FBOK   &I.ASKA 

15  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  completed  hearings  on 
the  Alaska  statehood  bill  following  pas- 
sage of  that  measure  by  the  House  on 
March  3.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mains to  the  RrcoRD,  I  wish  to  include 
a  statement  which  Julius  Epstein  of  the 
Friends  of  Democracy.  Inc..  cf  New  Yoiic 
City,  had  planned  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  in  support  of  the  lssa« 
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vhich  15  so  important  to  the  Natkn.  as 
well  as  to  Alaska.  That  sUt«n«xt  was 
not  suiKiutl«l  as  the  hearings  had  clos<xl. 
but  I  am  rariknilarly  anxious  to  have 
It  made  arailabte  because  it  0(mta.n5  in- 
formation  not  iweriou&ly  brought  to- 
cether  as  to  the  views  of  Soviet  Russia 
retardinc  Alasl:a: 

Ux.  null  iM II  X  gnatly  appncut«  th« 
onportonity  to  tcKUfy  befcov  yoiar  casaxoX\- 
tM.  I  am  ber«  to  tcstllT  In  nppart  of 
gT»nUnf  fuU  ssattikood  to  A'.asti 

AlAftk*  u  e«r  Arect  froaUer  with  tb« 
8oTte«  UnkA.  Only  4  miles  of  w»t«r.  which 
!■  to*  tiM  teicar  part  of  The  vear.  srpjmtc 
LttUt  OlMBad*  XsUzmL  which  belongs  to 
Aluka.  from  Btf  DIomede  Isl&ad.  part  of 
th«  SoTiet  Uiilon.  The  International  Date- 
UiM  whidl.  Is  also  the  border  Uae  between 
the  Wcatcra  Bcaftiqibefl*  and  aate*  runs  be- 
tween tlMfM  two  lalanrti 

Today.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  rather 
veQ  kaova  atntcclc  importacoe  tA  Alaska. 
a*  loac  as  more  tnan  90  rears  ago.  the 
pcopiketic  Oen.  BiUv  Mitchell  predicted  that 
tikt  r****^"  that  holds  Al&ska,  can  rule  the 
-workl  U  It  chooees.  He  also  called  JJlast^s 
the  .'^chiUes  heel  of  America. 

I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  and  the  public  to  the  rather  for - 
fottra  fact  that  there  Is  evidence  \cx  the 
extstence  of  a  SoTtet  campaisn  for  the  re- 
eoT«7  of  Alaska. 

Time  ai:d  again  the  greatest  American 
BMH^Bpc*^  vh:ch  are  well  aware  of  their  re- 
ipaarifelllty  referred  to  this  campaign.  From 
My  Mg  ftle  oo  ^'*«^».  accumulated  during 
the  last  10  ]reart.  I  ]ust  want  to  quote  a  few — 
and  there  are  many  more — examples 

On  June  29.  IMO.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  carried  an  article  written  by  ita 
ssaff  oorrcspoadent  Ansel  E  Talbert.  The 
article  appeared  under  the  date  line  Nome. 
ilM>«  JuB«  SB.  lu  tmc  was  "Alaska  Puz- 
Hsd  fe^  B*^  lfovtx«  to  llcarhy  lale.  I 
qiaoce: 

*On  Tuesday.  In  Juneau,  the  Alaskan  cap* 
Ital.  Cot.  b^iest  H    CroaalDS  told  this  ccr- 
It  that  the  mason  for  the  sudden 
activities  on  Biff  Dlomede.  o(  which 
told  by  MoiDe  rsaldrnts.  caosU- 
totad  one  of  the  graatest  asystettes  ta  the 
north.    Prof   CecU  P.  Bobc.  or  the  Ucl^er- 
Mty  of  Alafka.  a  noted  student  of  Alaskan 
and   RiiMian   klauvy.  also  ciprcssed   kur- 
pnse.  but  pointed  to  a  raeent  story  in  Pravda, 
the     ofScial     Coaaranlst     newspaper.    The 
story.  Prnffsanr  Bob*  said,  asssrtu  that  the 
aale  of  Alaska  to  the  IJnttad  State*  was  UIa«al 
and   a   robbery   becatise   the   Bnsatan   Czar 
dM  not  eoosolt  the  people  about  the  trans- 


A  few  weeks  later,  to  be  accurate,  on  Augun 
II.  IMO.  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
ariKle  by  its  f  iiincus  correspondent  and  «T;t- 
cr  &i::e'.t  Abend  under  the  headline  "Threat 
to  Alaska  see:;  In  red  force."  After  dealing 
with  the  military  preparations  on  the  east 
»ast.  some  M  Bllaa  from  Alaska 
r.  ■attest  Abend  eonttBaed: 

"The  United  States  dees  not  threaten 
BUBsia's  position  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  Asia,  and  the  region  Is  far  from  Japan's 
plans  for  Asiatic  mainland  expansion  In 
the  opinion  of  military  and  naval  men  here, 
this  vast  and  secret  militarr  development 
can  mean  only  a  Sonet  design  against 
^iar:ely  populated  and  poorly  defended 
Alaska,  which  was  Rxosian  territory  before 
the  United  States  bought  It. 

"Soviet  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
hsaa  dssotlng  nnaeh  space  to  Alaska  and  its 
lldM*  while  articles  extol  the  deed  of  Czarlst 
grerais  and  admirals  erf  a  century  ago. 
T*iere  is  an  tctenstflcatlon  of  the  rampalgn 
for  'recover)  of  rich  lands  that  once  belOBgcd 
to  Boasla  but  do  not  belong  to  the  USSR  be- 
came  they  were  ineptly  lost  or  corrupt:  v  sold 
later  a  ben  the  dynasty  became  decadeut.' 


-Since  the  only  territory  that  Czarlst  Rtis- 
sia  eTcr  soM  outrtcht  was  Alaska,  the  impll- 
caUona  ai«  plain. 

Tbe  thousands  of  youni;  Russian  men  and 
women  who  are  being  settled  In  northeast 
Siberia  are  all  repre:-^nlat.ves  cf  the  'younger 
gamrattrn'  that  has  matured  entlrfly  under 
Strrtet  control.  They  are  said  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  Idea  that  tiiey  are  to  be  the 
^ocious  oonquercrs  of  the  world,  that  they 
moit  mam  tbe  seedr.  of  revolution  ever>-wherc. 
and  that,  to  quote  from  a  V1.<»dlvostok  news- 
paper, their  mission  'first  of  all  is  to  get  their 
hands  on  .Maska  which  Idiot 'cally  was  sold 
to  capitalist  America  by  the  Czanst  Govern- 
ment'  " 

Six  years  later.  In  August  1946.  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspaper  chain  sent  its  staff  writer 
Jim  G.  Lucas  to  Alaska  in  order  to  make  a 
thorough  Inquiry  into  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical problems  of  the  country  with  spe- 
cial stress  en  Soviet -Alask.in  relations. 

Jim  G  Lucas  d;d  an  excellent  Job.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  six  articles  under  the  head- 
line. '-.Maska — First  Line  of  Defense  '  In 
New  York.  Lucas"  articles  appeared  in  the 
World  Telegram.  Publication  started  on 
Auetist  26.  1946. 

It  Is  right  in  the  first  article  that  Lucas 
states.  I  quote: 

'TT.e  Soviets  never  have  conceded  the 
Czir  s  right  to  sell  Alaska.  Russian  airmen 
and  seamen  stationed  in  .\!ai:k3  during 
Wcr.d  V.'ar  II  openly  referred  to  it  as  Russian 
territory. 

•  Along  the  Siberian  corst.  Russia  has  has- 
tened completion  of  at  least  one  major  air 
and  naval  base. 

•Ker  patrol  planes  fly  dally  over  American 
bases  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  planes  are  denied  tbe  air 
over  S.berla. 

•At  Umlat.  where  the  United  States  Navy  Is 
drilling  for  oil  In  Its  33.000  square-mile  Bar- 
row Basin,  trouble  may  be  brewing.  The 
discovery  of  hieh-grade  petroleum  in  com- 
mercial quantities  conceivably  can  arouse 
the  cupidity  of  other  nations." 

In  his  third  article,  rppearlng  on  August 
28    1946.  Lucas  has  the  following  to  say: 

•NaT:  s  discovery  of  a  'second  Iranian  oil 
field'  m  iu  33.000  square-miles  reserve 
around  Point  Barrow  and  Russia's  stub- 
bom  refiual  to  admit  legality  of  the  Alaskan 
purchate  In  1867  may  soon  bring  tension  to 
s  new  high." 

Lucas'  fourth  article  which  appeared  on 
August  29.  1946.  deals  with  the  altitude  of 
th*-  many  Russians  who  came  to  Alaska  dur- 
ing World  War  II.     He  has  thU  to  say: 

"Native  Alaskans  have  been  told  for  many 
years  that  the  U  S.  S.  R.  does  not  sdmlt 
legality  of  the  Czar  s  sale  of  Alaska  In  1867. 
An  authority  who  tp?nt  3  years  at  Cold  Bay 
supenrlslnc  tbe  transfer  of  lend-lease  ships 
to  the  Russians  said  he  failed  to  contact  one 
Russian  rfflccr  who  did  not  refer  to  Alaska 
as  Soviet  territory." 

Latest  reference  to  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
admit  legality  of  the  United  States'  Alaska 
pu.-chase  of  1867  can  be  found  In  the  March 
19  Usue  of  this  year  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  the  other  Hearst  papers.  I 
mean  an  excellent  article  by  Gov.  Ernest 
Gruenuig.  This  article  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  was  Inserted  In  the  Conckes- 
■lONAi.  RscosB  of  March  20.  1950.  by  the 
Honorable  E  L.  BASTLtTT.  Delegate  from 
Alaska.  I  Just  want  to  quote  four  short 
paragraphs  from  Governor  Gruening's  article. 
Here  they  are: 

"We  are  in  grave  peril  of  losing  another 
year  We  are  inviting  attack  through  our 
bock  door,  left  conspicuously  ajar. 

"It  Is  left  ajar  for  Invasion  by  an  enemy 
who  does  not  acknowledge  tbe  validity  of  the 
sale  cf  Alaska  by  the  Tsar. 

••It  Is.  from  the  Soviet  standpoint,  still 
•Russian  America"  They  mean.  If  we  will 
let  them,  to  hold  that  part  of  America  physi- 
cally, permanently. 


"Statehood— the  full  Incc  rporatlon  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union— Is  ihe  one  cle.ir 
answer  America  can  make  to  this  oft-uttered 
threat  of  annexation  following  invasion." 

The  quotations  quoted  In  this  statement 
represent  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  file 
on  Alaska.  However,  they  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  point  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Soviets  carry  on 
with  th'-lr  campaign  for  recovery  of  Alaska. 
Since  Stalin  Is  certainly  more  Intelligent 
than  Adolf  Hitler,  his  ally  of  1939.  he  did  not 
yet  register  any  official  claim  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  But.  as  the  quotations  con- 
tained In  this  statement  Indicate,  Stalin  ob- 
viously not  only  permits  such  a  campaign 
but  wants  It  carried  out,  at  least  for  inner 
consumption. 

America  could  pronounce  no  clearer  "hands 
off  Alaska  "  than  by  granting  full  statehood  to 
Alaska,  and  by  granting  it  now. 


ResolutioD  00  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  the  newspapers  carried  a  news 
item  that  was  an  insult  to  ever>-  free 
man  and  woman.  A  dispatch  from  Bonn 
revealed  that  13  out  of  14  newly  ap- 
pointed diplomatic  officials  of  the  West 
German  Government  were  former  Nazi 
diplomats.  Thirteen  faithful  servants 
of  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop.  who  was 
hanged  for  conspiring  to  make  Germany 
rule  the  world,  are  going  to  represent 
what  is  considered  the  democratic  Bonn 
government. 

The  fact  that  such  appointments  are 
being  made  by  the  Germans  is  In  itself 
sufficient  reason  to  appoint  an  investi- 
gating committee  such  as  my  resolution 
envisages.  Actually,  the  case  of  the 
diplomats  merely  highlights  the  degree 
to  which  Nazis  have  infiltrated  into  G?r- 
man  political,  judicial,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  life,  obtaining  In 
many  cases  the  most  important  posi- 
tions. It  would  literally  take  days  to 
only  read  to  the  House  the  names  of 
Germans  whose  membership  in  the  Nazi 
Party  has  proved  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  in  their  postwar  careers 

Over  a  year  ago  a  high  Ba/arian  offi- 
cial reported  that  90  percent  of  the 
Judges  in  Bavaria  are  former  N^.^is.  An 
on-the-spot  investigation  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Mire.  American  trade-union  official,  dis- 
closed that  50-70  percent  of  all  Bavarian 
government  p>ositions  were  beinrr  held  by 
former  Nazis.  On  the  one  hand.  32,744 
Bavarian  officials  were  former  party 
members;  compare  these  figures  to  the 
1.095  officials  who  had  been  persecuted 
during  the  Hitler  regime. 

In  almost  every  section  and  sohere 
Identical  Nazi  infiltration  obtains. 
Three  presidents  of  denazification  courts 
In  Germany  denounced  the  travesty  of 
Justice  that  goes  under  the  name  of  de- 
nazification whose  result  has  been,  they 
pointed  out  and  I  quote.  "That  many 
state    offices    have    become    rcstiictcd 
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Kazl  organizations."    Almost  600  may- 
ors In  Hessen  are  former  Nazis.     Or.  to 
take  another  typical  case,  the  mayor  of 
Schwaebisch-Gmuend  who  was  elected 
With  a  plurality  of  75  percent  is  a  for- 
mer SA  Obcrfuehrer.    In  the  field  of 
education  many  thousands  of  ex-Nazis 
have  returned  to  their  old  teaching  jobs. 
One  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  Alonzo 
G.  Grace,  former  Director  of  the  United 
States  Education  Division  in  Germany, 
teaches  the  alphabet  as  follows.  "A  is 
for  Adolf,  H  for  Hitler,  G  for  Goebbels." 
In  the  great  industrial  center  of  the 
Ruhr,  most  of  the  manasjers  of  the  giant 
Iron,  steel,  and  coal  enterprises  are  for- 
mer Nazis.    They  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  very  same  industrialists  who 
put  Hitler  into  the  saddle  as  they  have 
powered     Germany     for     three     wars 
through  their  alliances  with  various  na- 
tionalist and  militarist  groups.     Some 
appointments  have  been  so  shocking  that 
Germans  have  struck  in  protest,  as  when 
former  SA  Obersturmfuehrer  Grewe  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ruhr  Board  of 
Transportation.    With  the  approval  of 
American  occupation  authorities  top  ex- 
perts who  helped  Hitler  run  his  war 
economy  now  run  the  economy  of  the 
West  German  state— as  if  men  like  Malt- 
zan.  Dinkelbach,  Abs,  Albert,  and  Puen- 
der  were  trustworthy  allies  and  gxiard- 
ians  of  a  peace-loving,  democratic,  and 
spiritually  rejuvenated  Germany. 

Can  anybody  doubt  that  the  mass  re- 
turn of  the  Nazis  presents  as  great  a 
challenge  as  a  major  military  defeat? 
To  leave  that  challenge  unanswered 
would  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  order 
and  completely  nullify  our  victories  on 
the  battlefield.  I  for  one  propose,  in 
concert  with  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  cosponsoring  this  resolution, 
that  an  investigating  committee  be  sent 
to  Germany  at  the  earliest  convenience 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 


Welcomed  to  NcbrAslu 


EXTENSION  OF  REiL-'^JlKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  ifCiut.\aiCA 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  16,  19  jQ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  President  is  returning  to  Wash- 
ington today  from  a  "nonpclitical"  trip 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
Wliile  it  was  a  costly  junkrt  and  ended 
up  in  a  pohtical  rally  in  Cliicaso.  I  am 
hoping  that  President  Truman  and  his 
advisers  learned  what  the  people  think 
about  the  free  spendinc.  Government- 
do-all  policy  he  is  promoting,  which  is 
throwing  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  red  during  a 
period  of  prosperity  in  w  hlch  we  should 
be  payin?  off  our  huge  debt.  If  they 
learn  this  lesson  the  money  for  the  junket 
may  not  be  ill  spent. 

The  President  had  ft  good  opportunity 
to  learn  their  thoughts  as  he  traveled 
through  my  State  and  district.  We  are 
a  thrifty  people  and  still  believe  in  the 
old- tune  virtues  of  thrift  and  individual 


Initiative  in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
We  believe  in  matchin?  the  things  we 
would  like  to  do  against  our  ability  to 
pay  for  them.  But  let  the  editorial  in 
the  Alliance  (Ncbr.)  Times-Herald  of 
May  9  tell  the  story: 

GOP  Welcomi  Message  to  TatJMAN  Is 

Masterpiice 
The  National  Republican  Connmlttee  can 
tcke  8  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Nebraska 
wing  of  the  party  In  confronting  the  Tru- 
man "nonpoHtical"  totnr.  Instead  cf  wait- 
ing for  the  President  to  make  seme  slip,  such 
as:  "I  like  Ol'  Joe  Stalin,"  the  Nebraska  com- 
mittee used  the  Truman  ^^slt  to  Nebraska 
to  go  on  the  offensive.  Heading  an  advertise- 
ment: -Welcome  Mr.  President  to  Ne- 
bra."^ka  •  •  •  the  State  with  no  bcndPd 
debt  •  •  •  no  sales  tax  *  •  *  and 
the  lowest  per  capita  tax  In  the  Nation."  the 
President  was  greeted  In  eastern  Nebraska 
MDr.day  inth  the  folloV.ng  message  from 
the  State  GOP  ccmmittee  that  rings  the  bell 
of  pc'ltlcs.  propriety  and  hortshlp: 

"The  founding  Into  the  Constitution  that 
Nebraska  could  have  no  bonded  debt,  aside 
from  $100,000  in  case  of  eniergency. 

'•How  wise  they  were.  It  made  the  voters 
tax  conscious.  'Pay  as  you  go'  has  been  our 
policy   cf  government. 

"Look  about  you!  The  artistically  beau- 
tU-ol  and  practical  Capitol  costing  f  lO.OOO.COO 
was  paid  for  when  finished.  The  outstand- 
ing State  University  and  Teachers  Colleges 
accommodating  15,000  students  annually 
have  been  buUt  and  maintained  on  a  cash 
basis.  Same  with  the  penal  and  charitable 
InstltuUons.  The  State  Las  paid  Its  share 
In  cash  for  a  9^00  mile  highway  system  that 
compares  with  nelghoorlng  States. 

••And,  Mr.  Piesldent,  all  of  this  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  done  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  State  tax  of  any  State  In  the  Na- 
tion. It  was  $35.92  for  19-49  compared  with 
a  national  per  capita  Stat*  average  of  t57.43. 
and  that  Includes  a  1.1  mill  levy  for  a  $25.- 
000,000  program  to  Improve  the  physical 
plants  cf  our  mental  institutions,  university, 
Uachers  colleges,  and  o'Jier  State  activities. 
•Nebraska  Is  a  progressive  State;  progres- 
sive in  the  sound  economic  sense  of  working, 
eavlng,  and  living  within  lu  means.  It  ac- 
cepts wholeheartedly  the  phUosophy  ex- 
pressed  by  Franklin  D.  a<X)sevelt  In  1932, 
'Any  government,  like  any  family,  can.  for  a 
year,  ipend  a  little  more  than  It  earns,  but 
you  and  I  know  that  a  continuance  of  that 
batlt  means  the  poorbotise." 

•It  Is  a  young  State,  admitted  In  1867.  and 
continues  to  be  young  by  giving  to  each  gen- 
eration the  assurances  of  a  divine  provldenc* 
that  "as  a  man  soweih  so  shall  he  also  reap.' 
The  young  people  as  they  go  cat  on  tlielr 
c^-n  know  that  the  mimmum  of  their  Income 
will  be  taken  in  tuxes  for  runiUng  the  State. 
••Yes.  sir.  Mr.  President.  Nebraska  was  so 
founded  and  has  lived  and  progressed  that 
her  f>eople  never  need  fear  being  robbed  or 
deprived  of  their  cherished  liberties.  They 
know  by  exnerience  that  Independence  Icr 
themselves  is  not  born  of  dependence  upon 
the  State. 

••You  find  here  a  forward-looking  people 
whose  love  of  personal  freedoms  and  Inde- 
pendence has  not  shorn  them  of  the  vision 
BO  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
man.  Thev  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  "and  Nation  with  charity  for  all. 
Never  forgetting,  hou'ever.  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home. 

••So.  Mr  President,  we  ask  of  you  and  all 
of  your  successors,  the  preservation  of  those 
rights  Inherent  In  our  form  of  government — 
to  do  our  t)e8t  for  ourselves,  and  run  our 
State  within  the  all-wise  plan  that  was  In- 
tended when  the  Union  was  founded.  That 
Is  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  prospered 
and  progressed.  It  Is  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  been  able  to  make  our  contributkxw 
to  the  Nation  and  all  others. 


"In  all  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  welcome  you  to  our  Commonwealth. 
We  want  you  to  know  from  being  snxcng  us 
that  our  Interest  Is  uppermost  in  preserving 
here  and  throughout  America  those  prin- 
ciples of  government  upon  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  live  and  build,  not  for  our- 
selves alone  tut  within  the  precepts  and 
teachings  of  a  mighty  Prince  of  Peace  who 
went  before. 

"May  God  attend  you  on  your  Journey .*• 


Bi^est  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    JfEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimo'os  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  twenty- wcond  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Btcgest  Stoet 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Stealing  the  atom  t)omb  Is  by  no  means 
the    main    accomplishment    of    the    Soviet 
agents  in  America. 

Long  before  that,  they  had  stolen  some- 
thing far  more  Important. 

The  thing  they  stole,  of  course,  was  the 
attention.  Intelligence,  and  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
can school  and  college  teachers,  who  in  turn 
delivered  Into  communism  all  they  could 
of  a  generation  of  American  youth. 

When  the  history  of  our  times  Is  finally 
written,  this  story  of  communism's  influence 
In  the  American  educational  system  from 
1»20  to  1950.  and  its  consequences,  will  be 
the  undoubted  climactic  chapter. 

How  did  It  happen?  Why  did  tt  happen? 
What  is  the  cure? 

That  It  happened,  all  of  as  know.  The 
waves  of  sickly  pacificism,  internationalism, 
the  youth  movements,  and  the  denials  of 
American  factual  history,  the  blushing  at 
the  facts  cf  American  successful  life.  th« 
groveling  submission  to  mass  slogans,  and 
the  parroting  of  these  as  goapel.  all  can  be 
clearly  Identified  as  Moscow-made. 

Never  In  our  country's  history  had  any- 
thing like  It  occurred  before.  And  never  was 
there  such  a  catactrophe  of  lost  personality, 
lost  moral  and  intellectual  stattire,  and  lost 
time. 

Never  did  a  generation  suffer  such  ravages 
of  alcoholism.  Insanity,  suicide,  divorce,  and 
dissipated  character. 

I  am  speaking,  now.  of  the  generation 
that  got  Into  college  about  1925  and  of  those 
In  the  10  years  or  so  following.  Other  gen- 
erations I  know  only  at  second-hand  and  can 
jtidee  only  by  examining  the  literature  and 
TlB'tale  behavior  of  their  time. 

But  the  generation  that  passed  through 
crllege  between  1925  and  1935.  I  have  lived 
In.  and  aU  who  have  lived  In  it  with  me  know 
what  It  has  loet  at  the  hands  of  the  Marxists. 
Karl  Marx  taught  that  religion,  any  re- 
ligion. Is  the  enemy  of  enlightened  intelli- 
gence. He  described  the  famUy  as  a  degrad- 
ing evil,  represented  individual  Initiative, 
enterprise,  and  ownership  of  wealth  as  the 
total  enemy  of  human  welfare,  and  taught 
the  destruction  of  religion,  family  life,  capi- 
talism, and  every  other  institution  of  clTlli- 
catlon  as  we  know  It. 

Furthermore,  that  they  mtist  be  destroyed 
not  In  words,  but  In  bloody  action. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  such  a  demon 
suggesUon.    It  is  a  line  of  thought  that  has 
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lived  In  the  dirk  side  of  mans  nature  aiwayi, 
Vn  some  torm  or  other 

B\it  ur.tll  th«  Communist*  who  claimed 
Marxism  as  their  phllosophT  fell  by  accident 
and  unprepared.  Into  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  never  did  this  dark  and  dirty 
m.:.-.  •  held  the  reliis  of  actui)  government 
c^'"  .-.  --eat  empire  of  human  beings. 
-  A  -  s  ■>  a  group  of  educators  In  America 
at--;.^  ue<S  tr.eir  duty  to  stand  acainst  the 
destrcyer  but  instead  delivered  Into  its  i>cwer 
xT.r  ^-^•  v-i  ^-st -clothed,  and  most  envied 
y        V   :  --     ..  all  the  world. 

N  .-er  t::e  victims  lost  their  way.  and 

t-:..;  .  .^     rrcquenily  to  self-destruction. 

fiebool  and  college  claases  of  present  times 
cumot  begm  to  Imagine  what  they  have 
escaped.  For  tbat  tbey  can  thank  Stalin. 
not  anybody  elae. 

For  Stalin,  by  his  actions,  has  proved  the 
lie  that   was   always   at   the   bottom   of   the 
LTX^t  stcry  of  the  world 

today,  with  atom  bombs  Jn  one 
and  germ  bombs  In  the  other,  calcu- 
lactiu;  with  icy  locic  ]ust  when  It  would  be 
most  profitable  to  make  the  final  assault,  does 
not  rquare  with  the  fairy  t&> 

And  a  President  of  the  United  States  who 
Myi  OSM  day  "I  like  Joe  Staar."  and  the 
■Mtt  sends  hi?  Secretary  of  State  screeching 
■ound  the  earth  In  search  of  alliances  while 
at  Um  auM  tlBM  tt««tk»ny  clawing  at  the 
other  paoplc  spot  on  his  own 
front — he.  too.  gives  away  the  truth 
behlad  th«  aceoc. 

As  this  story  runs  on.  I  have  to  tell  the 
facts  at  a  detrradlng  and  humillatlnc  epts  de 
In  Amerlctn  history.  The  naflMt  and  the 
and  the  actions,  as  I  promtaed  In  tha 
arc  a;i  comJnf  from  the  public 
roeord 

The  Pederai  theater  project,  for  Instance. 
tlutt  mocked  and  ridiculed  the  very  tazpay- 
ars  whoac  money  paid  th^  authors  and  actors 
llTtof  oS  It — that  was  no  secret. 

It  vaa  a  project  of  the  United  Sutes  Oov- 
tnuBcnt  Iteelf.  the  government  that  Wash- 
tngtoa  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and 
A<tf«*  built  for  us.  thst  Lincoln  preserved. 
and  that  millions  of  Americans  down  through 
the  generations  had  revered  and  lived  by  and 
for  which  many  a  one  had  died 

But  as  I  tell  these  facts.  I  hope  for  one 
accomplishment,  to  move  the  reader  to  a 
determination  that  the  p>ast  does  teach  the 
prcaent  and  g:uide  the  future.  The  Influence 
at  Ifarx  en  the  Cr.lted  States  cf  America  ha* 
to  be  brcken  or  we  are  a  finished  people. 


Tbe  Postal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.a.RKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF    -NrW    TOF.K 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TIV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  TALTIIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der l<=^v?  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

Natio.hal  FnjauTtoN'  or 

Post  Omcr  Curaits 
Washington,  D  C,  May  15.  1950. 
Baa.  A.  F.  TAt-aiTLio. 

UouM  o/  Rrpresentatives. 

Waihington,  D  C. 
Mt  Drxa  CoNcaEssMAK  I  am  herewith 
transmitting  a  statem-nt  adopted  unanl- 
motisly  by  the  National  Executive  Committer 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Poet  Offlc* 
Clerka  which  met  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C  on  May  10  and  11,  1850. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

Wnxiaif  OtTB. 
Secret  o.'-^-rreajwrer. 


National  PEDEaATtoN  or 

FosT  Oftick  Clxbks. 
VCashington.  D  C.  May  13.  1950. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  having  con- 
sidered the  release  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Hcnorable  Jesse  M  Etonaldson.  un- 
der d-ite  of  May  11.  1950,  relative  to  the  cur- 
tailment cf  service  by  the  Post  Ol&ce  De- 
partment, makes  the  following  observations: 
While  it  is  true,  as  the  P.i6tmaster  General 
states,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  carry  the  usual  statement 
Indicating  that  If  the  Department's  business 
continued  to  increase,  •consideration  would 
be  given  to  supplemental  appropriations."  It 
u  also  true  that  nowhere  in  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  is  there  any  statement  in- 
dicating that  such  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  not  be  granted,  if  the  facts  Justi- 
fied such  action.  Certainly  the  statement 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  •"thla 
amount  should  suffice  to  render  adequate 
service  without  requiring  the  Department  to 
come  In  later  for  deficiency  requests"  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  prior  rejection  of  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

While  it  may  be  futile  for  critics  to  claim 
that  the  Post  Office  E>epartment  can   make 
savings  by  administrative  action  In  any  other 
way  than  by  curtailing  existing  services  and 
reducing  the  number  of  people  employed,  it 
nevertheless  Is  true  that  the  Congress  has 
never  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  determined  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  anything  but  a  service 
ori<anlzatlon.  primarily  designed  to  serve  the 
American   people   efficiently.      Many   of    the 
services  performed  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment could  never  be  expected  to  become  self- 
supporting,  regardless  of  any  rate  likely  to 
be  established  by  the  Congress.    However,  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  program  for 
curtailment  of  servlc*.  which  the  Postmaster 
General  has  outlined,  d^es  not  reduce  the 
services  In  those  areas  «here  no  reasonably 
conceivable    postal   rate    would    make   them 
self-supporting,  but  rather  reduces  the  serv- 
ices In  the  metropolitan  areas  which,  by  and 
large,  actually  pay  their  own  way.    There  can 
be   no  doubt   that  service  on  rural  routes, 
services  at  post   ofSces  of  the  fourth  class, 
and  services  at  most  post  offices  of  the  third 
class,   not   only   are  at   present  unprofitable 
but  could  never  be  made  profitable,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  postal  rates  might  be  set.    The 
Postmaster  General  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  almost  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation receives  Its  mail  on  rural  routes  and, 
according  to  the  latest  available  report  of  the 
Postmaster    General,    more    than    30,0C0.C00 
Individuals  receive  their  mall  on  such  routes. 
It  should  be  obvlotis  that  the  volume  of  mall 
originating  on  rural  routes  and  the  volume 
of  mail  delivered  to  patrons  of  such  routes 
could  not  under  any  circumstances,  or  any 
rates  likely  to   be  established   by  the   Con- 
gress, pay  the  cost  of  service  rendered.    If  the 
Post   Office   Department   "must   readjust    Us 
affairs  on  a  businesslike  basts."  as  the  Post- 
master General  stales,  he  would  not  elim- 
inate tervlce  at  the  points  where  the  reve- 
nues were  produced  but  would  eliminate  the 
service    at    the    points    where    actual   losses 
occurred. 

In  the  establishment  of  city  delivery  the 
Congress  refused  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  service  unless  the  revenues  of 
a  particular  office  would  pay  for  It.  However, 
In  the  establlihment  of  rural  delivery  which 
was  opposed  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  many 
Members  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be  a 
costly  operation  and  that  It  would  bankrupt 
the  Government,  such  rural  delivery  service 
was  established,  despite  the  fact  that  It  was 
well  known  that  it  could  never  pay  Its  own 
way.  In  other  words,  the  Congress  knew  It 
was  spending  money  for  a  service  which 
would  never  produce  anywhere  near  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  Its  own  way.    Foi  the  current 


year  that  loss  Is  figured  at  not  less  than 
$150,000,000.  or  more  than  twice  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  saved,  according  to  the  Post- 
m;ister  General. 

The  statement  by  the  Postmaster  General 
that  the  curtailment  of  collections  from 
street  letter  boxes  will  not  cause  any  serious 
Inconvenience  to  the  users  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, appears  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  mark. 
Actually,  the  average  citizen  now  may  attend 
to  his  correspondence  after  having  finished 
his  dinner  and  take  the  letter  out  to  his  street 
letter  box  with  every  assurance  that  before 
morning  that  same  letter  will  either  be  ready 
for  delivery  In  his  own  city  or  will  be  well  on 
its  way  to  delivery  In  a  city  many  miles  dis- 
tant. By  restricting  collections  from  street 
letter  boxes  to  those  reaching  the  main  oifice 
not  later  than  8:30  p.  m.,  practically  all  mall 
posted  after  6  o'clock  p.  m.  will  He  In  the 
street  letter  box  until  sometime  the  following 
day.  causing  an  Initial  delay  of  from  12  to  20 
hours  in  every  Instance.  This  Is  certainly  far 
from  the  ideal  of  an  expeditious  service. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  air  trans- 
portation, the  American  public  has  been 
turning  in  Increasing  numbers  to  air  mail 
service.  At  the  present  time,  air  mall  service 
Is  reasonably  fast  and  a  letter  mailed  prac- 
tically anywhere  In  the  country  with  air  mall 
postage  aJBxed  will  be  delivered  at  any  other 
address  In  the  continental  United  States 
within  not  more  than  36  hours.  With  the  re- 
stricted collections  and  the  restricted  deliv- 
eries required  by  the  orders  of  the  Pc«tniaet- 
er  Genert.1.  air  mall  letters  may  be  initially 
delayed  for  12  or  more  hours  before  even 
reaching  the  post  office,  and  If  such  letter 
reaches  the  office  of  address  anytime  after 
7  o'clock  In  the  morning  It  would  be  further 
delayed  a  minimum  of  34  hours  before  being 
delivered  to  the  addressee 

While  the  Postmaster  General  has  based 
the  necessity  for  the  order  on  an  alleged 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient revenues.  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare 
his  statement  now  with  his  statements  on 
the  same  subject  one  short  year  ago.  At  that 
time  (February  10.  1949)  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral In  a  statement  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  stated  "over  the  years  we 
have  had  to  obtain  deficiency  appropriations 
because  of  understatement  in  our  estimate* 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  committee 
gives  us  the  amount  that  we  are  requesting 
here  today,  and  the  Increased  volume  of  mall 
that  we  originally  estimated  materializes, 
that  we  will  always  have  the  kind  ear  of  this 
committee  as  we  have  had  In  the  past  and 
I  have  no  fear  of  failure  to  obtain  suiflclent 
funds  to  operate  the  postal  service." 

However,  in  the  most  recent  statement  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  he  Is  trying  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  the  curtailment  of 
service  has  been  forced  by  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  satisfactory  service.  The  most  cas- 
ual study  of  the  facts  would  prove  this  to  be 
untrue.  The  Post  Office  Department  will  not 
begin  to  operate  on  the  appropriations  that 
he  makes  reference  to  In  his  statements  until 
July  1,  1950.  It  Is  true  that  some  action  to- 
ward reducing  the  amount  of  appropriations 
originally  requested  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  been  taken  by  the  H  mse.  H  jwcver, 
when  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment have  been  considered  by  Congress 
In  past  years,  the  amounts  have  Invariably 
been  Jockeyed  up  and  down.  The  present 
curtailment  order  was  Issued  prior  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  postal 
Eervlce  for  fiscal  year  1951.  The  Postmaster 
General  certainly  has  not  helped  to  secure 
the  appropriation  which  he  claims  he  needs 
by  cutting  the  service  below  the  minimum 
required. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  so-called  temporary  employees 
was  necessary  labor  that  should  have  been 
performed  all  along  by  classified  civil-service 
employees.    Yet,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
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admitted  that  even  the  earnings  of  many 
pref^ent  classified  employees  will  also  be  re- 
duced as  the  result  of  these  orders. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  stated  that  It 
la  the  temporary  employees  who  vrtll  be  af- 
fected to  the  greatest  extent  by  any  reduc- 
tion in  force.    Based  on  our  observations  and 
past  experience,  In  many  Instances  classified 
employees  wlU  be  entirely  without  work  op- 
portunities over  long  periods  of  time.    At  a 
time  when  the  volume  of  mall  Is  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  postal  service.  It  111 
becomes  the  Post  Office  Department  to  reduce 
the   number   of  employees,   thereby   greatly 
Increasing  the  work  load  on  those  who  re- 
main.   According  to  the  Postmaster  General's 
own  statements,  while  the  revenues  Increased 
more  than  110.72  percent  and  the  number  of 
pieces  handled  Increased  64.70  percent,  the 
Increase   In   the  number   of   employees   was 
less  than  48  43  percent.    This  Indicates  that 
the  employees  have  over  the  years  gradually 
Increased  their  efficiency  all  out  of  proportion 
to   the    Increased    volume    of    mall    and    are 
today  rendering  even  greater  service  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past.     The  Increase  In  the 
volume  of  mall,  together  with  the  elimina- 
tion cf  proper  pick-up  and  delivery,  com- 
bined with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees  below  the  minimum  required  to 
handle  the  mall  and  give  adequate  service. 
will  cause  a  congestion  and  delay  that  will 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
and  will  contribute  to  increasing  costi  rather 
than  effecting  economies. 


Texas  !■  Onr  Blood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 1 1 V  B* 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  the  recent  Fiesta  San  Jacinto  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  the  Battle  of  Flowers  Oro- 
torical  Contest  for  1950  was  held.  Mr. 
Jack  Yonge,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  was  award- 
ed first  place  for  his  oration,  Texas  In 
Our  Blood.  He  has  given  us  a  beautiful 
outline  of  the  history  of  Texas  and  some 
f  amo'js  Texans.    I  include  his  oration,  as 

follows : 

Texas  in  Otni  Blood 

There  are  over  7.000.000  people  In  Texas. 
people  of  all  occupations,  all  trades,  farmers, 
ranchers,  business  wizards,  laborers;  people 
of  varied  character,  of  high  and  low  Ideals. 
But  from  El  Paso  to  Texarkana.  from  the 
borders  of  Mexico  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Panhandle,  from  Sabine  Pass  to  the  bat- 
tlegrounds of  San  Jacinto,  no  matter  what 
the  difference  In  the  people.  If  they  live 
within  these  boundaries,  there's  Texas  In 
their  blood. 

A  true  Texan  can't  disguise  his  feelings 
when  thousands  In  the  Cotton  Bowl  or  Me- 
morial Stadium  rise  and  In  one 'tremendous 
voice  sing  The  Eyes  of  Texas  slowly  and 
magnificently.  Or  when  a  friend  is  buried 
on  the  side  of  a  Texas  hill  and  sand  blows 
across  the  grave  before  the  funeral  is  over. 
Or  when  he  rides  across  the  sun-drenched 
Texas  prairie  and  his  chest  swells  with  pride 
at  Its  vastness.  Or  when  he  passes  the  red- 
granite  capitol  and  sees  the  Lone  Star  flag 
being  lowered  to  half-mast  in  mourning  for 
one  of  Its  citizens.  A  true  Texan  simply  has 
Texas  In  his  blood. 

And  the  vitality  of  the  State  has  a  life- 
blood  all  Its  own.  At  the  Texas  borders. 
Instead  of  a  port  of  entry,  there's  a  mat 
reading  "Welcome. "  Texas,  with  friendliness 
as   lU    heartbeat— vast.    hosplUble.   full   of 


•uphorla.  and  bliuhlng  wltto  beauty— its 
vitality  can  be  expressed  historically,  geo- 
graphically, in  terms  of  politics,  economies, 
raw  materials,  folklore,  and  educatltm. 

In  the  files  of  the  Texas  saga.  In  the  not- 
long-bygone  da3rs  when  the  territory  was 
without  definable  limits,  when  the  home- 
steaders were  restlefcs,  straining  to  become  a 
republic — In  this  atmosphere  our  land  was 
conceived  and  made  a  reality.  This  reality 
was  only  a  potentiality  to  the  men  who  first 
sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  It  might  come 
Into  being. 

It  came  into  being  In  a  little  chapel  In  old 
Mission  City  on  a  spring  morning  In  1836. 
As  dawn  and  the  attack  approached,  the  sky 
glowed  crimson;  the  Mexicans'  eyes,  sangui- 
nary, and  the  blood  of  Texans  ran  cold. 

Bowie,  the  Louisiana  backwoodsman,  had 
the  roughness  of  a  frontier  fighter,  yet  a  love 
for  his  friends  which  compelled  him  to 
remain  and  fight  with  them  for  his  bed. 

Crockett,  the  Tennessee  scout,  tall,  hand- 
some, a  crack  shot,  defended  the  open  part 
of  the  wall. 

Travis,  the  soft-spoken  colonel;  his  sin- 
cerity equaled  only  by  the  tenacity  for  what 
he  knew  was  his  duty. 

Bonham,  the  dauntless  adventurer,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  around  his  neck, 
thundered  wildly  back  through  Santa  Ana's 
cutthroats  to  die  for  the  reality. 

They  listened  for  the  hoofbeats  of  relief, 
but  there  was  no  relief;  there  was  only  death. 
With  almost  superhuman  effort,  they  slaugh- 
tered one  Mexican  after  another  before  their 
lives  were  expended  in  defense  of  the  Alamo. 
They  had  real  Texas  In  their  blood.  They 
contributed  In  those  last  hours  enough 
bravery  and  fortitude  Into  the  bloodstream  of 
Texas  for  all  mankind  to  be  proud. 

The  Raven,  6  feet  6.  hU  massive  shoulders 
clad  In  buckskin,  s  hard-living,  hard-drink- 
ing, hard -eating  chieftain  who  had  big  uwny 
hands  and  big  worries,  worries  big  enough  to 
make  wrinkles  In  his  forehead  that  spelled 
misery  for  Santa  Ana,  he  was  the  imdU- 
puted  boss  of  the  Texas  revolution.  Charg- 
ing to  shouts  of  "Remember  the  Alamo,"  "Re- 
member Goliad,"  and  to  the  strains  of  a  flute 
playing  Won't  You  Come  to  the  Bower?  he 
led  740  Texans  to  victory  over  twice  as  many 
Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto.  President  of  the 
Republic  and  governor  after  statehood,  a 
shrewd  Judge  of  men,  he  cotild  be  a  Hon  or 
a  fox  and  was  as  occasion  demanded.  So 
came  our  champion  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
time.  And  when  he  passed  in  1863,  we  lost 
a  full-blooded  Texas  son. 

The  roU  call  of  those  who  lived  and  died 
for  the  reality  of  the  Republic  Includes 
thousands  from  Capt.  Dick  Dowllng  to  the 
cattlemen — Charles  Goodnight,  Sol  West. 
Charles  Moss;  to  the  settlers  who  cleared  the 
Brazos  River  bottom,  and  the  countless  who 
forged  a  link  In  the  chain  to  greatness.  Al- 
ways among  those  and  often  unremembered 
are  the  Texas  women.  Their  part  of  the  story 
Is  as  important  and  colorftil  as  the  battles, 
the  diplomacy,  the  bloodshed.  We're  htmt- 
Ing  for  the  lady  represented  by  the  sUtue 
of  the  pioneer  woman  on  the  capitol  grotinds. 
Perhaps  It's  the  mother  of  Texas,  Jans 
Wllkenson  Long,  wife  of  the  famous  doctor 
and  partner  to  him  In  the  fight  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Or  perhaps  It's  Sarah  Cannon,  who  held  off 
the  Comanches  ail  afternoon  with  only  a 
flintlock  before  an  arrow  stopped  her. 

Or  It's  the  devoted  mothers  of  the  first 
SOO  families  that  came  Into  the  new  frontier 
under  the  empresarlo  system — women  of 
steadfast  purpose,  of  Infallible  morals,  of 
high  Ideals. 

Probably  It's  significant  of  everyone  of 
them,  for  It  was  the  women  who  InspUed  the 
heroes  to  come  to  Texas,  clear  the  land,  plant 
the  crops,  mold  an  empire  from  a  forest  or 
a  desert;  the  women  who  were  the  eyes  of 
conscience  testing  every  cause  to  determine 
Its  worthiness  In  building  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.  And  the  women  who  mothered  the  sons 


and  Instilled  In  them  the  virtues  of  honesty 
and  fidelity. 

The  personalities  of  a  colossal  past  have 
been  diverse,  and  we  remember: 
O.  O.  Henry,  the  writer. 
Bllssabetb  Ney,  the  sculptress,  making  Im- 
mortal the  features  of  Texans  with  the  tedl- 
ousness  of  Michelangelo  carving  the  face  d 
Christ. 

H.  Y.  Benedict,  who  fought  against  the 
three  P's:  Politics,  prejudice,  and  poverty,  so 
that  a  dream  might  come  true — the  dream  of 
a  university  of  Texas. 

Anson  Jones,  last  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  toUed  assiduously  for  a  goal  and 
when  It  came,  arose  with  tear-brlmmed  eyes 
to  tell  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  cabln- 
capltol  In  deliberate  and  solemn  tones,  "Gen- 
tlemen, the  Republic  of  Texas  Is  no  more." 

History  fades  and  materializes  Into  today 
and  tomorrow. 

We  are  beginning  the  second  century  of 
statehood.  The  brawn  that  cleared  the  tim- 
ber, fought  the  Indians,  established  settle- 
ments like  Nacogdoches  and  San  Antonio 
is  constructing  skyscrapers,  doing  the  big 
shoulder  work  of  the  oU  fields,  quarrying 
gravel  lor  the  highways.  The  brains  of  men 
like  Cameron.  Pannln,  Fisher,  and  Austin 
are  transplanted  as  If  by  blueprint  to  form 
the  structure  of  our  own  minds.  The  simple 
inventions  and  mechanisms  of  the  pioneers 
are  transformed  Into  dynamos  of  slazUng 
progress. 

Our  symbols  are  as  varied  as  ranch  brands, 
the  Buckhom  Saloon,  smokestacks,  brag- 
garts, cowboy  hau,  oil  derricks,  cotton,  cat- 
tle, millions  of  acres,  and  the  bristling  en- 
ergy of  the  people.  And  you  can  throw  la 
Florida's  winters  and  CallfomU's  sunshlns 
and  a  lUt  of  other  thmgs  long  enough  to 
cover  the  1,000  mUes  from  BrownsvUle  to 
Dalhart,  and  you  havsn't  begun  to  show  our 
thousand  faces.  There's  more  good  humor 
and  common  sense  packed  Into  our  veins 
than  could  ever  be  measured  by  Inventory  or 
conceived  by  foreigners. 

Our  landmarks  are  as  obvious  as  If  there 
were  a  giant  "T"  embroidered  with  pecan 
trees  and  mockingbirds  and  a  chorus  of  a  trll- 
Uon  voices  singing  Texas,  Our  Texas  In  ths 
blue  skies  over  every  town — where  we  have 
oiu-  Will  Rogers,  our  Llncolns,  the  sons  of  our 
Crocketts.  our  Travlses.  our  Houstons.  We 
have  our  tycoons,  our  executives,  our  pub- 
lishers, our  professional  men,  and  most  Im- 
portant, our  little  people,  who  claim  none 
of  the  glory  but  who  are  the  pulse  of  our 
Texas  civilization  24  hours  of  every  day. 

Foreigners   marvel    at   the   fortuitousness 
with    which    wealth    has    accumulated.     In 
1884  there  were  $84,000,000  In  bank  deposits; 
In    1949,   over    three    and    one-half    billion. 
Some  people  think  the  land  of  the  Texas 
wealth  Is  a  dollar  sign  with  a  halo  over  It. 
But  It's  red-blooded  men — ^working,  sweat- 
ing, figuring  In  a  world  of  finance  and  In- 
dustry— striving   to   better   themselves   and 
their   State.    For   this   Is   a  place  where   a 
milkman,  a  fanner,  or  a  Houston  dry  cleaner 
can  become  a  millionaire  overnight;   where 
the  Texas  blood  of  a  ponderous  oil  tycoon 
still  tingles  at  the  sight  of  a  gusher  splral- 
Ing  toward  the  heavens,  where  the  languid 
beauty  of  the  plney  woods  Is  matched  only 
by  the  waving  wheat  of  the  plains,  where  ona 
city  can  be  a  baby  Manhattan,  a  genuine  me- 
tropolis packed  with  glitter  and  charm,  an- 
other city  only  33  miles  away— a  cattle  an- 
nex— a  meat-packing  town,  a  town  of  smiles 
and  windy  streets,    where    the    Gulf    wind 
makes  the  nights  cool,  where  copper,  stilfur, 
petroleum,    barbed   wire,   synthetics,    grain, 
lumber,  natural  gas,  and  railroads  are  prod- 
ucts that  emerge  turn  throbbing  Industry, 
where  sleek  HereforUs  or  slate-colored  Brah- 
ma bulls  flotirlsh  cm  the  King  Ranch,  the 
world's  largest  beef  factory,  where  a  valley 
of  oil,  roees.  and  rain  make  life  beautiful 
and  people  happy,  where  a  bow  In  the  lees, 
adventtire  In  the  soul,  and  a  canter  off  Into 
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tb*  tunMt  ar«  all  IngredienU  that  make 
T«as  a  p&r&<lls« 

Men  racrlflced  on  the  Texas  frontier.  They 
traded  part  or  all  of  a  lifetime  lor  the  land 
that  gives  Texan*  pearl-gray  Stetsons,  hand- 
tooled  boots.  Cadillacs,  the  right  to  work, 
and  freodcm  Trom  oppression.  The  loyalty 
of  a  peop.t  to  their  State  U  equaled  only 
by  the  size  ci  the  Texas  mocn,  by  the  herl- 
tace  of  an  illustrious  past. 

its  a  real  thrill  to  see  a  dust  storm  at 
Amarilio.  a  cattle  auction  at  Abilene,  a  fruit 
harvest  tn  the  Rio  Grainde  Valley,  or  an  old- 
settlers'  reunion  In  Buffalo  Gap.  But  the 
bietrest  thrUl  of  aU  Is  after  visiting  foreign 
States  to  come  across  that  Texas  border;  If 
the  air  smells  fresher.  If  the  sun  shines 
brighter,  if  your  soul  feels  friendlier.  If  you 
long  to  see  the  sun  rising  on  a  hill  smothered 
in  bluebonnets  with  dew  in  each  bloom  spar- 
kling like  a  diamond,  then  youre  home. 
pardner,  and  you've  got  Texas  In  your  blood. 


Discrimination  in  American  Uniyersities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF    NEW    TCPK 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  3.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Washington  s  Birthday  1  issued  a  state- 
ment denouncing  discrimination  and 
coercion  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  was  in  turn  criticized  by  one 
or  two  well-meaning  innocents. 

A  short  time  later  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  findings  of  the  Anti-Nazi 
Leaeue  in  regard  to  discrimination  at 
City  College  of  New  York,  and  again  was 
subjected  to  criticism 

On  Friday,  May  12. 1950.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  printed  an  editorial  headed 
"Bias  m  colleges"  in  which,  with  its 
usual  clarity  and  economy  of  expression, 
the  Post  says  precisely  what  I  was  saying, 
and  specifically  points  to  the  failure  of 
the  George  Washington  University  to 
take  part  In  a  conference  here  to  combat 
discrimination  in  colleges.  Under  leave 
I  am  ifiserting  that  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ORC  I  am  also  inserting  a  news  story 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  25. 

I  expect  to  have  more  to  say  about 
disci  imination.  wherever  it  occurs,  but 
especially  in  educational  institutions. 
from  time  to  time. 

The  individuals,  or  groups.  v,ho  believe 
In  a  hush-hush  policy  on  discrimination 
will  get  little  aid  or  comfort  from  me. 

Th?  matter  referred  to  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1950] 
Bias  in  Collzczs 

Delegates  from  28  colleges  located  in  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  Delaware,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  meeting  here  recently  for  a  re- 
gional conference,  took  an  unequivocal  stand 
against  discrimination  in  higher  education 
on  grounds  of  race,  cretd.  or  national  ori- 
gin. Every  major  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Washington  was  represented— with 
the  sln?!e  conspicuous  exception  of  the 
George  Washington  University.  The  attitude 
expressed  by  the  educators  seems  to  us  ex- 
tremely heartening  and  slgn.flcant  on  two 
counts. 

It  reflects.  In  the  first  place,  a  recogni- 
tion that  tciioiars  have  a  respons.bUlty  for 


leadership  In  their  communultles.  The  aca- 
demic function  is  not  fulfilled  by  a  mere 
acceptance  of  prevailing  mores;  the  plea,  too 
frequently  advanced  in  the  p.ist  by  timorous 
educators,  that  they  must  abide  by  unjusti- 
fiable prejudices  out  of  deference  to  local 
opinion.  Is  an  outright  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  precisely  to  Its  institutions  of 
learning  that  a  community  Is  entitled  to  look 
for  guidance  In  sloughing  off  outworn  and 
invalid  patterns.  The  examples  set  by  such 
Institutions  constitutes  a  powerful  educative 
force. 

The  action  of  the  regional  conference  re- 
flects, in  the  second  pln.ce.  a  recognition  that 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  religion. 
or  national  origin  is  Indefensible  so  far  as  the 
universities  themselves  are  concerned.  It 
runs  directly  counter  to  what  they  teach. 
The  educators  called  for  repeal  of  State  laws 
requiring  segregation  at  the  college  level. 
The  Indication  that  the  teachers  themselves 
are  ready  to  initiate  this  process — Instead  of 
waiting  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
Supreme  Court— Is  most  encouraging.  Their, 
view  should  carry  weight  with  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  will  serve,  we  hope,  to  accel- 
erate a  trend  toward  genuine  equality  in  edu- 
cational opportunity  which  has  already 
gained   "jreat  momentum. 


[From  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  25, 

19501 
College  Parley  Urges  Ban  on  Dischimina- 

•noN — L.\ws  To  Open  Schools  to  Minori- 

Tzzs  Asked  by  Regional  Group 

Representatives  of  28  District.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware  higher  education  In- 
stitutions have  gone  on  record  opposing  dis- 
crimination against  any  minority  group  in 
college  admissions. 

The  conference  of  educators  and  students, 
meeting  at  American  University  yesterday, 
advocated  repeal  of  any  laws  requiring  segre- 
gation in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
group  added  that  "positive"  laws  forbidding 
schools  to  turn  down  applicants  on  grounds 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  "may  be  one  of  the  de- 
sirable means  of  ending  discrimination." 

Both  Virginia  and  Delaware  require  segre- 
gation of  races  In  education. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Hager.  pre3ident  of  Wilson 
Teachers'  College,  who  was  chairman  for  the 
day-long  session,  told  the  conferees,  "Ycu 
have  faced  the  problem  squarely." 

DOHTT-nVE    ATTEND    PABLET 

"We  have  gene  on  record  much  more  vig- 
orously than  I  anticipated  we  could  at  this 
conference."  he  asserted. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  Washington  area  educators  to  co-isider 
problems  of  discrimination  In  higher  educa- 
tion. It  was  the  first  regional  conference  of 
its  kind,  advocated  last  fall  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  About  85  educators, 
students,  and  others  connected  with  schools 
were  sent  to  the  conference  by  the  heads  of 
their  Institutions. 

The  elimination  of  a  qualified  college  ap- 
plicant on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin  "Is  unjustified  and  un-American."  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  agreed. 

They  urged  institutions  In  this  area  to 
ree:;ainine  practices  and  pclicles  regarding 
admissions  with  a  view  to  ending  dlscriml- 
naticn. 

£>r.  Hager,  in  a  summing-up  talk,  said  the 
conferees  recognize  It  may  take  a  long  time 
to  accomplish  their  Ideals.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, be  said,  to  lead  up  to  the  Ideals  through 
education. 

STEPS   SUGGESTED 

Some  of  the  steps  suggested  to  carry  out 
the  program  are  interracial  workshops  at 
colleges,  opening  of  more  college  activities  to 
the  community,  exchange  of  students  among 
various  institutlous,  and  leadership  training 
of  students. 


It  was  felt  the  major  barriers  to  ending 
discrimination  exist  among  boards  of  trus- 
tees, residents  of  a  college  community,  and 
others  outside  of  the  student  body. 

Dr.  Hager  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  plan  with  national  organiza- 
tions how  discrimination  In  education  can 
be  combated. 

The  conferees  felt  they  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  consider  discrimination  In 
hiring  teachers.  They  suggested  colleges 
could  exjierlment  by  placing  representatives 
of  minority  groups  in  Important  faculty  posi- 
tions under  conditions  carefully  planned  to 
assure  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  recommendations  adopted  at  the 
closing  general  session  were  prepared  by  four 
groups  that  had  met  separately  earlier  In  the 
day.  Dr.  Hager  explained  the  group  reports 
represented  a  majority  opinion  and  v.ere  not 
necessarily  unanimous.  The  full  meeting 
adopted  the  reports  by  a  voice  vote  without 
much  discussion. 

CALLED    DANGEROUS    WEAPON 

In  the  opening  address,  a  Univer!5lty  of 
Maryland  dean  described  racial  and  religious 
hatred  weapons  as  more  dangerous  to  Amer- 
ica than  those  of  steel,  flame,  or  nuclear 
flsslon. 

Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  dean  of  Maryland's 
College  of  Education  Eald  "these  shadowy 
enemies  can  do  tremendous  things  to  our 
people.  They  can  take  differences  In  color, 
magnify  them  until  we  have  a  whole  system 
of  economic  and  social  barriers.  They  can 
transform  good  men  into  cruel  monsters." 

Dr.  Benjamin  said  dynamic  education  wa» 
necessary  to  combat  the  fear  and  Ignorance 
which  lead  to  hatred.  He  added  that  "dl- 
visiveness  stares  me  in  the  face'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  but  did  not  elaborate. 
Negroes  are  not  admitted  at  College  Park. 

NINE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 
RKI'RESENTED 

Heads  of  the  four  group  sessions  were  Dr. 
M.  Weldon  Thompson,  of  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
College:  Dr.  Allan  P.  Colburn.  president  of 
the  University  of  Delaware;  Dr.  F.  Wilson 
Shaffer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
Dr.  F.  G.  Llvlngwood.  acting  president  of 
Washington  College,  Chestertown.  Md. 

Nine  District  schools  were  represented,  15 
Maryland.  3  Virginia,  and  1  Delaware. 
George  Washington  University  was  the  only 
major  Washington  university  that  sent  no 
delegates. 

The  planning  committee  which  sponsored 
the  conference  was  composed  of  Dr.  Hager 
and  Dr.  H.  F.  Cotterman.  University  of  Mary- 
land; Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferrarl.  Catholic  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Donald  Derby.  American  University; 
Dr.  Hugh  G.  Price.  Montgomery  Junior  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Edwin  H.  Sponscller.  Hood  College; 
Dr.  Charles  Thompson.  Howard  University; 
and  Alex  Weinsteln.  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Antldefamatlon  League. 


Dead  Animals  on  Our  Public  Highways 
Dangerous  to  Public  Health 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mi.sEiisrppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1950 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 1  made  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dead  animals  on  our  public  high- 
ways, in  which  I  pointed  out  their  dan- 
gers to  the  health  of  the  Nation.  Those 
remarks  were  published  in  the  April  Issue 
of   the   American  Highways  magazine. 
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with  the  result  that  I  am  receiving  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  country  relative  to 
this  matter. 

V/hile  the  medical  profession,  and 
especially  the  Public  Health  Service, 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  conquering. 
or  eliminating,  at  least  to  a  large  extent, 
certain  diseases,  such  a.3  yellov?  fever, 
typhoid,  and  malaria,  we  are  still  plagued 
with  many  other  maladies,  some  of  which 
are  probably  more  devastating,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  disease,  polio, 
paralysis,  hydrophobia,  and  so  forth. 

Let  mc  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  smallpox  was  never  controlled,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  would  have  been 
controlled  even  by  vaccination,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  installation  of  water- 
works and  sewerage  systems  in  the  gi-eat 
citi-rs  of  the  v.-orld. 

On  May  10  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  W.  Jackson  of  Franklin.  Pa., 
district  engineer  in  district  1-0  of  the 
State  highway  department  of  that  State, 
showing  the  number  of  dead  animals  re- 
moved from  the  public  highways  in  his 
district  of  seven  counties  during  each 
month  of  the  year  1C49.  and  also  the  total 
for  the  year,  and  showing  the  total  of 
dead  animals  found  on  those  highways 
dunng  the  years  1941  to  1949.  District 
No.  1^.  contains  seven  counties — Craw- 
ford, Erie,  Forest.  LawTcnce,  Mercer, 
Venango,  and  Warren. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Jackson's  letter  in 
the  Record  and  also  that  portion  of  his 
annual  report  showing  the  total  number 
of  dead  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
removed  from  the  highways  in  his  dis- 
trict. You  will  note  that  for  the  year 
1949  in  these  seven  counties  they  re- 

Record  of  dead  animals  and  birds  removed 


moved  the  bodies  of  20,081  wild  animals 
and  3,569  domestic  animals — making  a 
total  of  23,650. 

In  this  cormection,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  statement  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  American  High- 
wavs  magazine,  on  page  14.  shows  that 
during  the  first  4  weeks  of  this  year 
there  were  4.417  animals  killed  on  the 
highways  in  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  not  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  The  same  condi- 
tion prevails  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Every  autoriobile  that  rolls  over  one 
of  these  dead  animals  picks  up  whatever 
disease  germs  it  may  contain,  and  prob- 
ably exposes  to  that  malady  every  indi- 
vidual who  touches  the  tire  that  comes  in 
contact  with  that  carcass— to  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  car. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Jackson,  dis- 
trict engineer  for  the  seven  counties  in 
Permsylvania,  reads  as  follows: 

COMMONWE.'^LTH     OF    PEKNSYLV.^NIA. 

DrPARTMENT    OF    HIGHWAYS, 

Franklin,  Pa.,  May  10,  19S0. 
Hon.  Jo;:n  E.  Rankin. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin:  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest the  article  In  the  April  1950  issue  of 
American  Highways  covering  your  remarks 
before  the  House  "relative  to  the  removal  of 
dead  animals  from  highways. 

I  have,  as  district  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Highways,  made  a  study 
and  hobby  of  collecting  data  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  for  the  past  9  years,  and  I  have 
sent  out  copies  of  our  annual  reports  cover- 
ing this  matter  to  the  Game  CommLssion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  several  other  States,  as 
well  as  to  conservationists  and  sportsmen's 
associations.     So   far   as  I  know,   no   other 


record  of  this  kind  has  been  collected  by  any 
agency  in  this  coimtry. 

I  have  charge  of  State  highway  work  in 
seven  counties  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
with  a  State  highway  mileage  of  4,100  miles, 
and  this  data  is  furnished  to  me  monthly  by 
our  highway  caretakers,  who  make  from  two 
to  five  tT\p6  per  week  over  each  highway,  aiid 
among  their  responsibilities  is  the  removal 
and  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals  and  birds  killed  by  the  oper- 
ators of  motor  vehicles.  This  report  la  an 
actual  count  of  the  bodies  removed  and  ia 
not  an  estimate. 

You  will  note  the  main  part  of  the  report 
shows  the  details  according  to  species  of  ani- 
mals involved  In  each  county  for  each  month, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  report  Is  shown  the 
totals  for  the  year  1949.  I  have  also  appended 
to  the  report  "the  totals  for  each  of  the  years 
from  1941  to  1948,  Inclusive.  You  will  not* 
there  was  a  decrease  In  the  wild  animals 
killed  during  the  war  years  and  until  1948, 
since  when  a  material  Increase  has  been 
shown  probably  due  to  Increased  trafilc  and 
Increase  of  some  of  the  species  of  animals, 
especially  opossums. 

Possibly  you  might  be  Interested  In  re- 
ferring a  copy  of  this  report  to  your  conser- 
vation department  or  local  sportsmen's  asso- 
ciation, and  I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  extra 
copies  for  your  use. 

I  trust  this  Information  may  be  of  Interest 
unrl  use  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  W.  Jackson, 
District  Engineer,  District  l-O. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Jackson's 
report,  showing  the  number  of  dead  ani- 
mals removed  from  the  public  highways 
of  his  district,  by  counties,  in  1949,  and 
also  showing  the  totals.  It  also  ^ows 
the  number  removed  from  the  highways 
in  that  district  every  year  since  1941. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 


from  State  highways.  IHstrict  1-0.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways.  Franklin.  Pa..  S.  W. 
Jackson,  district  engineer 


Total  lor  year  by  counties 

District  total  for  year— 

Bpccles 

Crawford  1 

Erie 

FM-est 

Lawrence    Mercer 

Venango 

Warren 

i 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 

1945 

1944'   j 

1943  > 

— 

1942  > 

1941" 

Wild  birds  and  unimals: 
R.ibbits           

2,737 

134 

37 

211 

27 

0 

fflb" 

3 
32 

1 
1 

1,71.1 

126 

22 

336 

22 

10 

MO 

8 
12 

v 

1 
.. 

43 
3 

.W4 

112 

19 

100 

14 

16 

282" 

1 

2 

57 

1.444 

39 

46 

158 

32 

1 

614" 

7 
9 

2.530 

93 

146 

233 

70 

6 

'  "i,"i9i 

23 
36 

1.502 

1(15 

25 

113 

17 

15 

m 

10 
9 
1 
1 

13 

13 
2 

22 
4 

.,225  ! 

24() 
72 

352 
50 
85 

Iff! 

I 
7 
2 
5 

68 

32 

1 

3 

4 

11.727 
849 
367 
1,502 
232 
142 

'  "4,463 
S3 

105 
4 

13 
141 

84 

11 

428 

20 

8,734 
610 
827 

1,206 
100 
103 

"2,"8S8 
84 

87 

12' 

135 

41 

1 

314 

81 

4 

5,428 

310 

167 

516 

31 

61 

""'m 
10 

64 

2 

1 
56 
84 

3 

126 

4 

1 

0.603 

546 

259 

801 

60 

40 

""""899' 
12 
80 

0,894 

520 

230 

925 

37 

29 

"""692" 
26 
71 

6.525 

433 

175 

1,065 

36 

37 

"i,'m 

20 
73 

1 
1 

^ 
22 

3 

102 

35 

1 

7.155 

385 

170 

1,417 

43 

21 

2 

977 

33 

141 

2 

8 

46 

25 

6 

150 

13 

1 

W.125 

415 

159 

1,797 

25 

23 

8,728 
464 

Woodchucks 

Squirrels 

174 

1,748 

Skunks  

27 

Raccoon . 

31 

Deer 

Bear 

OpoKum 

695 

IH 

69 

2 

4 

17 

36 

23 

157 

20 

298 

in 

WWtei      

48 

Muikrat 

1 

Mink        

5 
69 
84 

6 

145 

8 

3 
41 
25 

6 

165 

23 

3 

Vnr 

16 
35 

2 

4 

t 

1 

3 

94 

20 

Quail 

Rlncneck  pheasant. 
Woolcock 

3 

1S8 

4 

:o3 

8 

2 

Beaver 

Total 

4.107 

2,832 

1,224 

2,348 

i515 

2,411 

2,644 

20.081 

14,096 

7,709 

9,567       9,688       9.060 

ia5»4 

12,575 

11.824 

Domestic     fowl     aod 
aiiimaU: 
Cbickeos . 

106 
3 

«2. 

r 

810 
261 

28 

1 

i" 

113 
2 
1 

2 

544 

262 
8 

i" 

1 

61 
2 

11 

ri 

8 

1 
1 

8 

2,101 

1,078 

2 

i" 

1 



394 

14 
6 

1 
8 
1.823 
954 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2S1 

8 
2 

i" 

1,040 
641 

8' 

4 

356 
17 

8' 

6 

1.171 

666 

i' 

9 

i" 

350 
15 
11 

is" 

1,006 
594 

1 
6 

? 

345 

21 

3 

is" 

724 

418 

1 

8 

6 

882 

9 

"""844" 

510 

i' 

442 

10 

8" 

2 
1,011 
504 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

348 

19 

Pucks 

Of^rf 

Turkeys. 

« 

""i,'i78 

544 

Cats       

331 

146 

18 
11 

803 
209 

'* i 

238 
118 

i 

157 
71 

Docs 

H..n.es 

Sh.vp 

<"o»» 

Pl«s 

Mules 

Ooats 

5 
S 

5 

8 

Total 

n« 

634 

29 

M3 

928 

410 

139 

j    »,5«8 

8.205 

1.050 

a,  259 

1.026 

1,536 

1,747 

1,962 

i      2,111 

•  DUrict  totals  for  years  1941  to  1944  inclusive  do  not  Include  Lawrence  County. 
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As  I  pointed  out.  there  were  20.081 
wild  animals  and  3.569  tame  animals, 
removed  from  the  highways  in  those 
seven  counties  in  1949.  which  is  almost 
double  the  number  removed  from  the 
highways  in  the  same  district  in  1941. 

This  is  a  very  seri-us  matter,  one  that 
:  ~ect5  the  health,  even  the  life,  of  every 
human  being  in  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  will 
follow  the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  see  that  the.se  dead  animals  are 
promptly  removed  from  the  Nation's 
highways  in  every  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
E>istnci  of  Columbia. 


Addresses  of  the  President  at  Boise  and 
Nampa,  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

CiF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  privilege,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  to 
insert  two  further  addresses  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  his  recent 
trip  through  Idaho.  Follow  in?  are  the 
addresses  made  by  the  President  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  Nampa.  Idaho: 
Rkmakics  or  THE  President  at  Boise,  Idaho 

I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  be  here  this 
morning.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  most 
cordial  greeting.  It  Is  very  Impressive  to 
come  Into  this  rich  valley.  Here  you  have 
an  empire  which  Is  made  possible  through 
the  miracle  of  reclamation.  It  all  comes 
from  having  water.  Your  great  program  of 
irrigation  In  this  area  has  brought  prosperity 
to  your  farms  and  your  cities.  I  am  told  you 
have  some  350,000  acres  Irrigated  in  this  sec- 
tion. This  Is  a  tremendously  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  whole 
country. 

I  think  there  U  a  deeper  significance  In 
what  ycu  have  achieved  here  than  you  peo- 
ple may  realize.  A  relatively  small  amount 
of  Government  money  for  reclamation  has 
brought  rich  returns  to  the  whole  area  and 
to  the  whole  Nation. 

When  people  talk  about  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget,  they  forget  that  when  we 
set  aside  money  for  things  like  reclamation. 
It  Is  Just  like  investing  money  In  gUt-edge 
eecurttles.  The  money  Invested  for  the  de- 
Telopment  of  this  valley  Is  an  Investment.  It 
U  not  an  expenditure. 

Reclamation  means  richer  farm  lands,  more 
prosperous  cities  and  Industries,  cheaper 
power,  and  healthier  opportunities  for  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  In  this  whole  area. 

The  p*nny  pinchers  who  want  to  cut  off 
funds  for  reclamation  simply  do  not  Under- 
stand good   business   principles. 

The  future  has  In  store  rich  potentialities 
for  the  Boise  area,  for  Idaho,  and  for  the 
whole  Northwest.  We  have  dene  a  great  deal 
of  good  pioneering  work  In  resource  devel- 
opment, but  we  need  more  power  dams  to 
develop  mineral  resources,  and  to  bring  cheap 
power  to  all  the  communities  of  this  area. 
We  need  more  sound  reclamation  projects,  we 
need  better  soU  and  forest  conservation. 

To  do  these  things  right,  we  need  a  co- 
ordinated program  for  the  development  of 


the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  Including 
the   Snake  River  Valley. 

In  order  to  harness  the  mighty  resources 
of  land,  water,  forests,  and  minerals,  we 
must  tackle  all  phases  of  this  development 
simultaneously. 

There  Is  a  direct  relation  between  what 
we  do  In  all  sections  of  the  Columbia  Valley. 
If  we  are  to  get  cheap  power,  flood  control, 
rich  soil,  r.nd  aU  the  other  benefits  which 
flow  from  a  balanced  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  get 
such  a  balanced  program  is  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministration, which  will  treat  the  region 
and  its  resources  In  a  way  which  will  bring 
greater  benefits  to  every  section. 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority  I  have  recommended 
would  be  socialistic.  It  would  not  have  a 
bit  mere  authority  than  the  present  Fed- 
eral agencies  have.  It  would  specifically  pro- 
hibit Interference  with  anybody's  water 
rights,  or  any  other  rights  you  may  have 
alreadv  established. 

The  Columbia  Valley  would  be  firmly  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress— the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — Just  like  all  other 
Federal  agencies  are  now. 

Instead  of  moving  In  the  direction  of  more 
centralized  Government,  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority  would  move  In  the  direction  of 
less  centralization.  The  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  would  have  its  headquarters  right 
out  here  In  the  Columbia  Basin,  where  the 
people  can  deal  with  It  first-hand.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  State  and  local  governments 
can  participate  much  more  effectively  In  re- 
source-development work.  The  experience  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  proves  that  conclusive- 
ly. And  we  had  a  lot  of  old  mossbacks 
that  did  everything  they  possibly  could  to 
tear  down  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Without  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  we 
win  continue  to  have  a  scatter-shot  approach 
to  resource  development,  with  one  phase  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  another.  You  can 
see  that  by  what  happened  to  the  rivers  and 
hartxirs  bill  the  Senate  passed  a  couple  of 
weeks  back.  They  put  In  part  of  a  program, 
and  left  out  other  parts,  like  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  which  are  Just  as  Important.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  policy  are  wasteful  and  un- 
economic, and  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  In 
working  for  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 
This  will  step  all  the  fuss  between  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  engineers  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  bureaus  In  Government,  by  having  It 
right  out  here  where  you  can  keep  your  finger 
on  It. 

Above  and  beyond  the  Immediate  benefits 
to  this  area,  the  success  of  projects  like 
these  wUl  aid  In  strengthening  the  entire 
country. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  If  we  hadn't  had 
the  p>ower  projects  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
If  we  hadn't  had  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams  and  other  power  projects.  It 
would  have  taken  us  much  longer  to  win  the 
war.  But.  having  these  projects  and  plenty 
of  power,  we  were  able  to  set  up  those  great 
establishments  which  contributed  to  the  Im- 
mediate winning  of  the  war.  and  the  saving  of 
young  American  lives. 

Now.  I  want  to  see  a  Northwest  power  de- 
velopment, a  Southwest  power  development, 
a  Northeast  power  development  which  will 
Include  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  project  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River  project,  and  we  will  have  the  great 
networks  In  the  S<JUtheast,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  project  now  being  built  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  If  we  get  that 
done.  If  we  get  the  proper  development  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  nothing  in  the  world  can 
prevent  this  country  from  accomplishing  Its 


purpose.  It  will  mean  an  economic  develop- 
ment that  win  keep  us  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world,  and  a  nation  which 
works  entirely  for  peace  and  not  for  any 
selfish  purpose. 

That  Is  what  I  have  in  mind.  That  Is  what 
I  am  out  here  to  tell  you.  That  Is  what  I 
want  you  to  understand:  that  I  am  working 
for  world  peace  on  a  basis  that  will  make  our 
economic  set-up  the  greatest  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  It  is  right  now.  I  want  to 
keep  It  that  way.  I  want  to  keep  on  develop- 
ing it. 

Now  with  your  help  we  can  do  Just  those 
things. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  turn-out.  I  am  more  than  happy  you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  and  so  very  cordial. 
I  am  out  here  to  let  you  know  what  I  am 
thinking;  I  am  not  running  for  office.  I  am 
on  a  nonpoUtlcal  tour  now,  but  I  may  see  you 
a  little  later  on  that  subject. 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  Nampa,  Idaho 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this 
reception.  This  is  a  wonder;  It  gets  better 
and  better  as  I  go  along  through  Idaho.  I 
got  up  this  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  have 
been  going  ever  since,  and  It  seems  as  If  the 
crowds  get  bigger  and  the  weather  gets  bet- 
ter and  the  welcome  more  cordial.  And  I 
appreciate  it. 

I  understand  that  today  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  sponsoring  the  dedication  of  a  replica  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  here  In  Nampa.  That 
Is  a  wonderful  thing;  that  Is  a  wonderful 
thing. 

In  this  fortieth  anniversary  of  scouting  in 
America,  it  Is  certainly  fitting  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  are  carrying  on  a  crusade  to  strength- 
en the  arm  of  liberty. 

You  know,  I  am  the  honorary  national 
president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  enterprise  that 
you  are  putting  on  here, 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  task 
than  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  liberty. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  must 
work  to  strengthen  that  arm.  We  have  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  organization,  and 
alxjve  all  we  need  to  stay  strong  In  our  desire 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  world. 

One  very  Important  element  in  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Is  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  have  established  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  Through  oiu: 
social-security  program,  farm  legislation, 
fair-labor  standards  laws,  housing  acts  and 
other  progressive  legislation,  we  have  helped 
to  make  this  country  the  richest  in  the  world. 
We  have  made  It  possible  for  our  people  to 
live  decent,  worth-while  lives,  to  live  them 
without   undue  Interference. 

With  the  world  In  a  troubled  state.  It  Is 
even  more  essential  that  this  country  con- 
tinue to  grow  In  strength.  Our  national 
strength  depends  on  our  keeping  all  groups 
and  sections  of  the  country  prosperous.  I 
want  to  sec  farmers,  businessmen — both  big 
and  little — and  the  working  men  and  women 
all  well  off. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  reports 
I  have  been  hearing  about  the  expanding 
Industrial  prosperity  In  the  great  State  of 
Idaho.  Despite  some  recent  downturn  In 
farm  Income,  the  average  Income  of  each 
person  in  the  State  of  Idaho  Increased  over 
170  percent  between  1940  and  1949. 

Even  more  Important,  the  average  per 
capita  Income  In  this  State  Increased  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  average  Increase 
throughout  the  country.  Now.  Isn't  that 
remarkable?  That  Is  remarkable — I  don't 
think  you  appreciate  what  that  means. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Idaho  Is  showing 
the  way. 

That  Is  the  goal  toward  which  I  am  work- 
ing ail  over  the  country — toward  a  balanced 
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prosperity  for  all  the  people.  If  the  farmers 
have  good  incomes,  and  labor  has  good  In- 
comes, and  business  Is  prosperous,  then  that 
makes  the  whole  cotmtry  prosperous,  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  continue  our  position 
In  the  world,  as  the  leader  of  the  whole 
world,  working  for  peace. 

Never  again  will  we  go  back  to  the  days 
when  the  robber  barons  stuffed  themselves 
with  riches  and  the  little  people  got  Just 
a  few  crumbs.  Those  days  are  gone  forever — 
and  I  am  glad  of  It. 

We  are  strengthening  the  arm  of  liberty 
In  our  country  economically,  militarily,  and 
splrltuaUy.  Let  us  never  forget  that  when 
we  strengthen  liberty  at  home  we  strengthen 
peace  In  the  world. 

We  stand  for  something.  We  stand  for 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  world.  We  have 
a  system  of  morals  which  believes  In  honor 
and  ethics  and  upright  living.  We  are  In  a 
controversy  with  a  country  that  has  no  ethics 
and  no  morals.  Because  we  have  the  ethical 
standards  that  we  have,  I  am  Just  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here  that  In  the  long  run  Almighty 
God  Is  going  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  peace  In  the  world. 

We  don't  want  to  conquer  any  nation;  we 
don't  want  to  exploit  anybody.  We  want 
everybody  In  the  world  to  be  happy.  Just  as 
we  are. 

I  hope  you  Boy  Scouts  v;lll  keep  up  the 
good  work.  This  Is  a  fine  step  you  are  taking 
here  today.  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  me 
to  attend  the  National  Jamboree  at  Valley 
Forge  next  month.  I  am  counting  on  It. 
But  the  President  never  can  tell  where  he 
Is  going  to  be  or  at  what  time.  He  has  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  come  up.  But  I 
hope  I  will  see  some  of  you  at  that  Jamboree. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Reiurgent  Nazism  and  Communism  in 
Germany 


EirrENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHU.SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  study 

and    review    the    problem    of    resurgent 

nazlsm  and  communism  In  Germany 

Whereas  there  are  growing  reports  of  Oie 
resurgency  of  nazlsm  and  communism  In 
Germany:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Itistltute  a  thorough-going  study 
and  review  of  the  resurgence  of  nazlsm  and 
communism  In  Germany;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  BUtes.  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congrees 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth, 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  April 
26.  1950. 

Lawremcx  R.  Orovz. 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted  In  concurrence  May  I, 
1950. 

Irving  N.  Hatden, 

Clerk. 


Saying  Um  "Losr  Wartimt  Immigra- 
tion Quotas  for  the  Desperate  War-Im- 
poverished Peoples  of  Europe  and  Noa- 
qaota  Status  for  Parents  of  Qtizens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NTW   T0F.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Avril  3.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  all  immigration  mat- 
ters is  so  much  a  matter  of  public  interest 
that  Commissioner  Watson  B.  Miller  jok- 
ingly calls  me  his  best  customer. 

It  was,  therefore,  that  I  discovered  In 
an  editorial  from  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano.  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial Italian-language  daily  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  warm 
endorsement  of  two  of  my  favorite  pro- 
posals— throwing  open  to  use  the  "lost" 
wartime  national  immigration  quotas, 
and  permitting  parents  of  American 
citizens  to  enter  as  nonquota  immigrants. 
Only  3  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  H,  R. 
82C9.  which  would,  if  enacted,  amend  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924.  as  amended,  to 
add  to  the  definitions  of  nonquota  immi- 
grants "the  mother  or  the  father  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Under  leave.  I  am  inserting  the  edi- 
torial, which  follows: 

An  Urgent  Amendment 
For  some  time  we  have  been  urging  that 
our  Government  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative steps  to  permit  the  entry  Into  our 
country  of  a  number  of  Immigrants  equiva- 
lent to  the  quotas  unused  during  the  war. 
We  alwa3-s  felt  and  continue  to  feel  today 
that  In  advocating  this  measure  we  are  ask- 
ing for  nothing  more  than  simple  Justice 
and  a  warm  human  approach  In  the  execu- 
tion of  our  law  as  It  Is  on  the  statute  books 
today.  In  short,  we  have  not  been  pleading 
for  a  fundamental  revision  but  for  a  funda- 
mental humanlzatlon  of  our  execution  of 
the  existing  law. 

Here  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  response 
In  Congress  to  our  proposals  has  been 
rather  receptive.  We  did  not  look  forward  to 
unanimous  acceptance.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  expect  to  arouse  the  narrow-minded  or 
bigoted.  We  realize  that  there  are  stUl  some 
Members  of  Congress  whose  social -economic 
vision  Is  yet  to  grow  out  of  and  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  own  district.  We  understand 
that  It  takes  time  to  grow  out  of  the  narrow 
limitations  of  local  community  politics,  nar- 
row neighborhood  interests  and  approach. 
But  fortunately  for  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  there  is  still  hope  for  an  equitable 
and  practicable  decision  to  be  made  In  the 
not  distant  future  In  regard  to  our  appeal. 
In  Its  handling  of  the  entire  question  of  Im- 
migration, the  House  of  Representatives  Is  to 
be  commended  and  congratulated  on  having 
as  the  chairman  of  Its  special  subcommittee 
the  capable,  earnest,  and  fatslghted  l^ls- 
lator  from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Francis  B.  Waltkr. 

nr  TBI   RIORT  DIRECTTON 

Though  we  are  hopeful  of  the  future  and 
will  continue  to  work  untiringly  for  the  ad- 
mission Into  otir  country  of  a  number  of 
Immigrants  equivalent  to  the  number  in  the 
immigration  quota  unused  during  wartime. 


yet  we  reallie  that  ther»  are  certain  lesser 
phases  of  the  entire  present  immigration  law 
which  need  speedy  attention  and  basic  re- 
vision. We  approach  all  such  phases  in  the 
same  spirit  as  we  approach  the  major  Issue 
of  using  up  the  unused  Immigration  quotas. 
We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  America's  best  interests  and 
Ideals  would  be  most  served  vis-a-vls  Europe 
If  we  were  to  use  up  the  unused  quotas. 

In  the  same  sense  and  spirit  do  we  now 
propose  for  immediate  enactment  the  fol- 
lowing provision  as  an  amendment  to  our 
present  Immigration  Act:  "The  parents  of 
children  now  residing  In  the  United  States 
should  be  accorded  the  snme  preferential 
status  for  entry  to  our  shores  that  children 
living  overseas  now  have.  These  parents  are 
to  come  In  to  the  United  States  as  noncuota 
Immigrants."  Of  coiirse.  as  with  children 
coming  from  overseas,  those  bringing  their 
parents  will  have  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  their  support  so  that  they  will  not 
become  a  public  charge. 

Arithmetically  speaking,  the  number  of 
parents  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  come 
to  the  United  States  en  the  basis  of  the 
above  amendment  to  our  present  Immigra- 
tlon  Act  may  not  be  large.  Eut  the  entire 
question  is  far  more  than  a  problem  of  num- 
bers. It  is  much  more  than  a  question  of 
arithmetic  which  confronts  us  here.  It  Is  a 
human  Issue  that  we  face.  We  must  meet 
It  in  a  humanitarian  manner.  No  matter 
how  comparatively  few  may  be  the  number 
thus  admitted  or  how  little  the  misery  thus 
eliminated,  our  country's  demonstration  of 
generosity  of  spirit  and  huraanitarianlsm  in 
action  can  only  aid  greatly  the  enhance- 
ment of  America's  moral  prestige  abroad. 

WILL  HELP  AMERICA 

Moreover,  such  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent Immigration  Act  will  also  have  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  morale  of  our  citizenry 
directly  Involved  in  and  affected  by  th« 
bringing  in  of  their  parents  now  abroad. 
There  can  never  be  too  many  hiunane  ways 
In  which  the  Government  can  and  should 
lift  the  morale  of  our  own  people.  A  little 
consideration  by  our  Government  for  even 
a  limited  number  of  its  citizenry  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  raising  the  contentment  of 
all  the  people  in  otir  land. 

We  sincerely  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  heed  our  appeal.  We  urgently  plead 
with  Congressman  Walter  to  lose  no  time  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Immigration  Act  to  provide  for  parents  the 
same  preferential  status  as  nonquota  im- 
migrants that  children  now  have.  This 
amendment  Is  to  operate  In  aU  other  respects 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  present  provision 
covering  children  does. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
prompt  favorable  action  on  our  proposal  wlU 
serve  as  a  timely,  positive  factor  for  improv- 
ing the  attitude  and  deepening  the  friend- 
ship of  many  peoples  in  Europe  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  Government.  In  this  critical 
hour  when  our  Nation  is  battling  against  the 
poisonous  propaganda  of  barbarous  and 
despotic  communism,  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  will  not  only  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  friends  and  augment  the  already 
existing  friendship  for  America,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  also  strike  a  hard  and  telling 
blow  at  the  Communist  slanderers  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  II  Progresso  Italo- Ameri- 
cano is,  of  course,  the  newspaper  brought 
to  Its  full  flower  of  circulation  and  in- 
fluence by  the  late  Generoso  Pope,  my 
good  friend  and  adviser.  His  place  has 
been  ably  taken  by  his  son,  Generoso 
Pope,  Jr..  who  is  obviously  emulating  his 
father's  policies  of  enlightened  assist- 
ance to  Americans  of  Italian  derivation. 
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I  would,  if  I  could,  go  much  further 
than  is  proposed  in  this  editorial.  I 
would  like  to  throw  open  to  use  all  the 
unused  immi;j:ratlon  quotas  which  lapsed 
during  the  war  years,  without  regard  to 
national  origin.  B>-  following  that  pol- 
icy, we  could  have  avoided  the  necessity 
of  enacung  the  Displaced  Persons  Act; 
but.  since  that  could  not  be  done.  I  have 
thrown  my  full  support  behind  the  en- 
li;.htened  amendments  contained  in  the 
House  bill  to  amend  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948. 

On  January  23.  194'<  —3  years  ago — I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
vided, if  passed,  for  usiug  all  unused  im- 
migration quotas  for  all  nationalities  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1947.  to  be 
used  for  admittance  to  the  United  States 
of  victims  of  war  displacement  without 
regard  to  nationality. 

Obviously,  this  would  primarily  have 
benefited  those  victims  of  the  Hitler 
madness  defined  as  displaced  persons; 
but  it  also  would  have  benefited  Ital- 
ians. Greeks.  Turks,  and  Spaniards,  with 
their  pitifully  small  annual  quotas. 

On  the  same  day  I  introduced  two 
other  bills  differently  worded,  but  having 
the  same  ultimate  effect,  which  would 
have  been  to  make  the  unused  "lost"  na- 
tional quotas  usable  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  most  needed  relief;  on  March 
11, 1  introduced  a  bill  which  would  make 
the  treatment  of  illegal  entrants — stow- 
aways— less  harsh  and  less  similar  to  the 
brutal  methods  of  Nazi  Germany  or 
Soviet  Russia;  and  on  March  29,  1948.  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  434 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  section  401 
(e'  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  as  to 
American  citizens  who  lost  their  citizen- 
ship by  participating  in  the  Italian  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  present  Congress  I  continued 
my  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  a  liberali- 
zation of  immigration  laws  and  of  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubletalk ,  in  the  executive  agencies 
chiefly  involved  in  immigration  matters, 
which  are  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

While  our  policy-making  officials  from 
the  President  down  are  proclaiming  the 
welcome  we  should  give  to  new  citizens 
and  visitors,  officials  at  lower  levels  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  frustrate  the  offi- 
cial policies. 

As  an  example,  the  visa  division  in 
1949  circulated  to  consuls  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Republican  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1948.  and  is  using  that  letter  as 
a  basis  for  denying  visitors"  visas  to 
Cathohcs  and  Jews.  Greeks,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Jewish  and  Catholic 
refugees  from  Nazi  and  Communist  per- 
secution in  central  Europe  are  the  chief 
victims  of  this  di.scriminatory  closed 
door  policy,  which  has  been  encouraged 
by  influential  Members  of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  my  .satisfying 
duty  during  the  last  18  months  to  pro- 
test and  argue  against  this  un-Ameri- 
can attitude  both  on  the  administrative 
and  the  legislative  levels. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Eighty- first 
Contrress  I  have  Invrcduced  the  following 
public   bills,   all  intended   to  ease   the 


plight  of  the  Intending  immigrant  to  the 
United  States: 

House  Joint  Resolution  372,  to  suspend 
the  deportation  of  all  {>erso-is  who  have  filed 
form  500,  under  section  4  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act,  until  the  Senate  has  finally  dis- 
pxjsed  of  the  pending  bill. 

House  bin  2027.  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  ImmiKration  Act  of  February  5.  1917. 

House  bill  1234.  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  persons  Indig- 
enous to  Indonesia,  to  make  them  racially 
eligible  for  citizenship,  etc. 

House  Joint  Resolution  30.  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  section  301  (e)  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940  in  certain  cases. 

House  bill  1915,  to  amend  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940. 

House  bill  1649.  to  repeal  section  342  (h) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 

House  Joint  Resolution  239,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  section  404  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940  in  certain  cases. 

House  bill  8209,  to  admit  parents  of  citi- 
zens as  nonquota  immigrants. 

House  Dill  8268,  to  repeal  section  404  (c). 

In  the  same  period.  I  introduced  46 
private  bills  in  behalf  of  aliens;  some  of 
these  are  duplicative,  and  some  were 
withdrawn;  but  the  fact  remain  that,  in 
the  effort  to  be  helpful  to  distressed  peo- 
ple of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  introduced  mare  private  bills  in 
this  Congress  than  any  other  Member 
but  one. 

In  normal  times  I  might  not  re.i^ard 
this  as  a  favorable  distinction;  but  in 
this  postwar  era  when  so  many  people 
are  suffering  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  I  believe  that  anything  I  can  do, 
without  impropriety,  to  help  those  who 
need  help  is  worth  while. 


The  World  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing print,  which  was  delivered  in  April 
1930  by  Joseph  P.  Donovan.  C.  M., 
J.  C.  D..  now  rector  of  Kenrick  Seminary, 
in  my  district  in  St.  Louis  County,  is 
today  very  timely.  So  far  as  logic  goes 
his  argument  for  world  state  is  flawless. 
When  this  speech  was  made  in  1930  his 
remarks  were  probably  considered  fan- 
tastic. Today  it  will  provoke  thought 
and  sound  thinking  as  a  foundation  for 
everlasting  peace. 

The  World  St.ate 

(By  Joseph  P    Donovan,  C.  M  ,  J.  C.  D  ) 

The  strange  thing  that  strikes  us  as  we 
consider  the  widespread  and  honest  efforts 
of  the  present  day  for  International  peace  Is 
the  fact  that  every  method  but  the  most 
obvious  one  has  been  advocated  and  to  some 
extent  employed  to  bring  about  the  reign  of 
peace  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  2.700 
years  ago — and  he  spoke  in  a  literal  sense — 
"They  shall  turn  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  Into  sickles:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  be  exercised  any  more  in 
war."     The  poet  has  sung  of  the  parliament 


of  man,  the  federation  of  nations:  and  states- 
men and  peoples  are  actually  enga'^ed  In 
perfecting  a  le.igue  of  nations.  But  an 
International  or  world  state.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term.  Is  not  thought  of.  Re- 
liance is  placed  upon  agreements  that  in 
their  nature  are  private,  although  the  parties 
thereto  are  sovereign  nations.'  At  the  same 
time  an  assumption  is  entertained  that  law, 
emanating  from  genuine  public  authority, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  nations  are  begin- 
ning to  groan  under.  Is  not  only  nonexistent 
but  also  nonexlstible. 

Yet  does  It  not  behoove  us  Catholics,  with 
our  high  traditions  of  Juridical  achievement 
in  public  as  well  as  In  private  law,  to  inquire 
Into  the  likelihood  of  the  contrary  assump- 
tion? Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
If  the  day  is  not  approaching,  perhaps  la 
already  here,  when  conditions  will  exact  that 
nations  begin  to  do  what  families  have  long 
since  done?  For  thousands  of  years  now 
families  have  been  g-ithered  into  state  or 
governmental  units  In  order  to  obtain  a 
temporal  good  otherwise  Impossible,  namely, 
the  administration  nationally  of  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  and  the  promotion  nation- 
ally of  the  common  welfare.  Therefore,  may 
not  the  time  be  already  ripe  for  those  na- 
tional units  formed  by  the  necessary  union 
of  families  to  coalesce  In  turn  under  a  second 
compulsion  of  the  law  of  nature  into  a  larger 
form  of  civil  society.  Into  a  society  springing 
from  secondary  though  absolute  needs  and 
empowered  to  administer  internationally 
civil  and  criminal  Justice  and  to  promote 
Internationally  the  common  temporal  wel- 
fare of  nations  and.  as  a  subsidiary  func- 
tion, to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  individual 
nations  and  groups  of  nations? 

This  counterassumptlon  of  ours  first  calls 
for  clearing  up  of  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vails on  the  notion  of  society.  The  well- 
known  definition — a  union  of  persons  pursu- 
ing one  end  by  a  community  of  mcans^ 
signifies  to  one  group  of  thinking  and  non- 
thinking people  that  such  a  union  can  do 
anything  the  component  persons  want  done. 
To  another  group  of  thinkers  and  non- 
thinkers,  the  same  term  "society"  connotes 
a  gathering  that  can  accomplish  nothing  in 
practice  but  everything  In  theory.  Yet  the 
truth  !.■;  that  society  is  truly  mighty  while 
not  all  powerful.  Here  It  Is  well  to  remark 
the  fundamental  distinction  that  public  Ju- 
rists have  always  made  between  the  various 
unions  that  Individual  man  can  or  does 
enter  Into.  Amicable  and  Juridical,  accord- 
ing to  those  publicists,  are  the  basic  kinds 
of  society:  but  these  kinds  are  worlds  apart. 
The  arr  .cable  society,  association,  or  union 
of  persons  is  from  below;  the  Juridical  society, 
from  above.  Man  enters  amicable  society  of 
his  own  initiative  In  order  better  to  use 
gifts  or  endowments  of  nature  or  grace  at 
hand.  The  entrance  Into  amicalile  society 
confers  no  new  right.  It  m.erely  enables 
him  to  use  that  previously  possessed  right 
Jointly,  and  thereby  gain  accidental  advan- 
tage over  what  would  have  been  "he  use  of 
that  same  right  singly.  Amicable  society 
Is  verified  at  the  one  extreme  in  the  white 
man  and  tho  black  man  who  went  In  cahoots 
to  hunt  possums.    It  Is  verified  at  the  other 
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'When  I  prepared  the  above  ppper  I  was 
unaware  of  the  sinking  propo.-al  put  forth 
by  the  Reverend  Father  Delos  cf  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lille  at  the  French  Socl;  1  Week  of 
1926.  Tliat  distinguished  churchn  an  proved 
the  need  of  an  international  state  from  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  International  good. 
He  proceeded  in  an  Inductive  wav.  whereas 
I  proceeded  deductively  from  the  notion  of 
perfect  society  through  apparenti;  interna- 
tional facts  to  the  need  of  a  worM  state.  I 
am  aware  that  noted  publlcl9ts  try  to  mr.ka 
oxit  that  both  Victoria  and  Suare;;  tiiu^ht  a 
community  of  nations,  but  a  close  :  crutiny  of 
their  res{x-ctive  contexts  Indicates  that  they 
spoke  in  a  racial,  and  not  in  a  Juncical  sense. 
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extreme  In  the  merchant  princes  who  enter 
into  a  partnership  to  trade  on  a  national  or 
Internntlonal  scale.  Of  amicable  society  only 
Is  the  adage,  la  union  there  Is  strength, 
literally  true.  For  It  IncreaECS  strength  but 
gives  no  new  source  of  strength. 

Tho  latter,  the  other  grand  dlvl&lcn.  Jurldl- 
cnl  Eoclcty,  do^s  do.  And  because  Juridical 
society  dees  give  new  strength,  does  confer 
ntw  rights.  It  has  to  come  from  above  and 
be  a  creation  cf  law.  and  not  procerd  solely 
from  the  will  of  man.  Even  where  amicable 
society  has  a  personality  distinct  from  the 
persons  composing  it.  that  personality  it 
owes  to  law.  The  buslne5s  corporation  diflfers 
from  the  business  partnership  because  law 
has  Intervened  in  the  first  case  and  not  in 
the  second.  Yet  this  plvlno  of  legal  person- 
ality doesn't  essentially  lift  the  group  enjoy- 
ing it  out  of  the  category  of  amicable  so- 
ciety, for  this  personality  is  granted  only  to 
serve  the  pooling  of  individual  rights. 

But  where  Juridical  society  Is  entered,  so- 
cial rlrhts  and  duties,  or  scclal  privileges 
straightway  spring  up.  Conjugal  society, 
marriage,  is  our  first  Instance  of  juridical 
society  in  time  and  in  grov/th.  For  conjugal 
society  expanded  Into  the  famllv  acquaints 
us  with  the  initial  form  of  Juridical  society 
in  the  temporal  order  and  becomes  the  ccca- 
sicn  of  the  second  form  of  juridical  society 
taking  on  actual  existence.  The  ir-dividual 
man  by  entering  conjugal  society  acquires  a 
new  character.  He  becomes  huiband.  T-.e 
Individual  woman  by  getting  married  is  no 
longer  Just  voman.  She  is  wife.  Throuch 
the  marvelous  creation  of  natural  law  per- 
fected by  divine  posUive  law,  two  persons 
seeking  individual  perfect'. on  suddenly  find 
themselves  promoting  social  perfection.  They 
are.  In  consequence,  forthwith  clothed  with 
new  rights  and  new  re.<:pon6ibtlities.  They 
who  were  and  still  are  personally  equal  have 
at  once  become  socially  unequal.  Since  there 
is  ft  true  union,  a  real  society,  here,  there 
must  be  authority  to  rule.  And  by  the  very 
necessity  of  things  the  headship  has  to  lodge 
In  one  and  the  subjection  in  the  other,  yet 
always  are  the  obedience  e.racted  and  the 
obedience  yielded  measured  by  the  needs  of 
this  actually  little  but  potentially  great  so- 
ciety. The  husband  Is  authorized  to  com- 
mand only  for  the  common  good;  the  wife  Is 
enjoined  to  obey  only  lor  the  common  good, 
and  that  as  appraised  by  a  human  and  not 
an  abstract  standard.  The  union  has  been 
entered  into  by  way  of  contract,  yet  the 
union  Is  no  mere  contract,  but  a  natural  in- 
stitution deriving  the  laws  of  its  life  from  the 
purpose  the  Creator  has  revealed  in  His  nec- 
essary and  free  legislation  on  conjugal  so- 
ciety. Because  the  modern  de-Christianized 
state  and  the  modern  de-Chriitlanized  indi- 
vidual overlook  this  juridical  phase  of  mar- 
riage, they  see  no  contradiction  in  dissolving 
it  for  cause,  contract  like.  They  make  mar- 
riage only  amicable  society  In  practice,  there- 
fore in  morals  no  less  than  in  logic  are  de- 
barred from  puultlvely  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  use  and  the  usurpation  of  con- 
jugal rights.  For  the  society  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  legislate  for  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  of  his  own  creation,  is  an  amicable 
society,  a  union  of  persons  all  but  ir.finitely 
removed  from  the  Inviolability  of  juridical 
society,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the 
latter  s  righteously  sacred  grouping. 

God  provided,  we  may  say,  that  the  hu- 
man race  would  physically  live  by  society 
Just  as  the  individual  physically  lives  by  food 
and  air.  But  as  the  families  multiplied  a 
new  juridical  creation  In  the  temporal  order 
was  disclosed.  There  was  discovered  a  need 
for  what  might  be  called,  continuing  the 
food  and  air  figure,  a  hygiene  serx'ice  for  the 
race.  For  It  was  seen,  as  the  families  began 
filling  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  world,  that 
another  social  Instrumentality  would  have 
to  be  requisitioned  to  insure  a  food  rupply 
coauneosurale  witb  the  increase  of  popula- 


tion, a  thing  that  In  the  b^lnnlng  the  fam- 
ily seemed  clearly  sufilclent  for.  The  earth's 
surface  wou!d  eventually  have  to  be  sclen- 
tiflcally  cultivated,  and  the  families  by  them- 
selves could  not  bring  this  about.  But  in- 
stantly imperative  was  an  authority  for  reg- 
ulating Interfamlly  relations.  Where  all 
were  equal,  no  one  commanded.  Where  af- 
fairs perfxlned  to  everyore,  no  one  dis- 
charged thr-m.  Unsettled  disputes  and  un- 
prevented  or  unpunished  crimes  would  alcne 
be  the  black  de  ^th  of  the  race.  So  there  was 
evinced  a  juridical  need  for  a  public  society 
to  do  for  the  family  what  the  family  could 
not  do  for  itself.  This  give?  us  the  juridi- 
cal origin  of  civil  society,  God's  authoriza- 
tion of  the  state.  That  authorization  was 
Incidentally  beftowed  by  the  Creator  when 
He  constituted  man  capable  of  earthly  per- 
fection and  put  him  under  obligation  to  pur- 
sue that  perfection,  without  however  jeop- 
ardizing his  heavenly  perfection.  The  grant 
of  civil  powers  was  enfolded  In  the  needs  cf 
the  race.  Historical  events  would  do  the  un- 
folding. 

The  juridical  origin  of  civil  society,  then, 
is  clear.  But  the  historical  origin,  o-xlng  to 
the  lack  of  human  records,  remains  hidden 
in  obscurity.  When  Ab'-aham  came  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  he  left  behind  him  a  peo- 
ple among  whcm  civil  society  wjs  fairly 
evolved.  When  he  went  down  to  E~vpt  to 
sojourn,  he  came  In  contact  with  a  state  that 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  its  childhood. 
But  even  up  to  the  late  day  of  Roman  de- 
\-e'opment  the  ruling  poTver  of  civil  society 
imitated  the  personal  authority  of  the  father 
rather  than  the  public  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Teirltorlallty  was  slow  to  en- 
ter into  the  compoEition  of  the  state  as  an 
essential  element.  And  some  will  have  it 
that  the  Greeks  and  Rom.ans  required  that 
power  be  fixed  to  the  soil  by  a  people  before 
that  people  could  be  called  civilized.  Yet 
the  potestas  pat  r la  long  bore  traces  of  the 
prcclvil  era  when  self-defense  som.etimes 
justified  the  father  in  exercising  the  right 
of  life  and  death  over  the  unruly  son.  and 
when  more  often  a  half  conscious  intima- 
tion of  the  public  society  to  come  was  the 
urge  that  brought  about  the  wielding  of  the 
jus  gladil. 

No  great  flight  of  imagination  Is  required 
to  picture  the  vicissitudes  that  the  race  went 
through  from  the  time  that  single  families 
living  in  Isolation  experienced  no  need  for 
necessary  association  with  other  families  im- 
til  cioeely  mingled  families  found  themselves 
merged  into  a  larger  and  inseparable  unity 
that  philosophers  afterward  called  the  State. 
Still  the  pre-civil  stages  of  the  family  have 
cropped  out  In  subsequent  history  as  often 
as  the  accidents  of  coloniJ»tion  or  political 
transition  have  thrown  families  on  the  fringe 
of  civilization.  Abraham  himself,  hot  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  marauding  kings,  was  an  exam- 
ple of  families  leaguing  together  to  safe- 
guard life  and  property.  Even  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges  might  be  said  to  have 
lived  a  family  rather  than  a  civil  existence. 
And  In  feudal  days  private  warfare  was  much 
the  rule  and  public  warfare  the  exception. 
Feudalism  itself  in  giving  way  to  popular 
monarchy  seemed  hardly  more  than  the 
theory  of  civil  society  yielding  to  the  fact  of 
civil  society.  In  other  words  there  was  al- 
ways an  appreciation  of  a  n»ed  of  public  au- 
thority before  the  tangible  instrumentalities 
of  that  authority  were  evolved.  Coming 
events  cast  more  than  shadows,  they  cast 
part  realities  before. 

And  are  not  things  much  the  same  in  the 
International  order?  Heretofore  In  the 
world's  history  national  contacts  were  moral 
rather  than  physical.  Distances  were  enough 
to  make  the  clash  of  Interests  only  occasional, 
even  if  these  occasions  did  occur  periodically. 
Now  the  distances  have  disappeared.  The  con- 
tacts are  physical.  Accordingly,  the  conflict 
of  Interests  is  constant.    As  a  result  nations 


have  l)e*gun  to  put  more  energy  in  protect- 
ing their  lU'e  than  in  living  their  life.  They 
want  peace  To  secure  it  they  are  by  turns 
soft  spoken,  blustering  and  bullying.  But 
peace  Itself  Is  a  negation,  and  were  it  attain- 
able by  either  Sunday  school  methods  or  row- 
dy methods  the  positive  element  in  interna- 
tional life  would  still  b3  mlselng.  And  that 
po:ltlve  element  of  progress  is  a  sufficient 
promoting  cf  the  common  gocd  to  ln£;\ire  ade- 
quate temporal  welfare.  Who  in  the  intra- 
state sphere  would  rely  upon  private  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  dispute?,  cooperative  effort  to 
prevent  crime  and  self-defense  to  ward  rff 
attacks?  Yet  with  the  Interstate  epiiere 
grovrtng  Into  a  like  complexity,  we  are  loath 
to  think  we  require  the  voice  of  authority  to 
determine  and  the  arm  of  authority  to  exe- 
cute in  matters  equally  beyond  private  con- 
trol. WTien  disarmament  is  suggested  to  the 
nations  now,  they  naturally  take  the  attitude 
that  the  early  families  would  have  taken 
had  seme  primitive  pacifist  pointed  out  how 
beautifully  deadly  brawls  cculd  be  avoided,  if 
only  each  family  would  cease  to  arm  itself. 
Those  families  would  not  have  understood 
how  this  new  condition  could  save  them  from 
armed  robber  bands.  With  Russia  ready  to 
range  amuck  over  the  world  and  other  un- 
toward contingencies  equally  probable,  mod- 
ern nations  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  de- 
fenseless. But  were  the  menace  of  war  to 
disappear  by  some  stroke  of  magic,  there 
would  still  be  the  artificial  barriers  of  com- 
merce to  tear  down.  What  private  efforts, 
what  amicable  society  among  nations  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
greatly  desired  end?  The  only  Juridical  form 
of  society  conceivable  In  the  premises  is  a 
public  society  perfect  in  the  international 
jurisdiction  as  the  nation  is  perfect  in  the 
national  or  domestic  jtirisdlction.  And  that 
form  of  perfect  juridical  society  can  be  aptly 
called  the  world  state.  Ovir  only  abhorrence 
of  such  a  necessary  society  is  what  naight  be 
called  our  perverted  innate  fear  of  lav,-f ul  au- 
thority. If  the  families  had  not  found  them- 
selves In  civil  society  before  there  was  any 
prevision  of  their  incorporation,  they  too 
would  have  been  most  eloquent  in  conjuring 
up  the  tyrannies  that  the  great  superfamily 
could  be  guilty  of.  Yet  their  prematurely 
mourned  loss  of  liberties  would  for  the  most 
part  have  consisted  of  rights  altogether  be- 
yond the  original  domain  of  the  family. 

To  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  world  state 
is  comparatively  easy;  but  to  bring  about 
the  fact  of  a  world  state  will  l>e  a  task  of 
the  most  delicate  statesmanship.  Alliances, 
treaties,  the  present  league,  are  all  so  many 
points  of  departure.  International  trade, 
international  finance,  and  other  economic 
activities  are  attempting  to  solve  problems 
as  Intricate  in  their  department  of  hiunan 
life.  What  at  the  outset  must  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  world  state  will  start  from 
the  actual  and  work  toward  the  ideal.  By 
the  time  It  reaches  Its  permanent  status, 
there  will  be  a  true  equality  in  the  coalescing 
nations.  In  its  provisional  stattis.  however, 
it  will  move  from  present  inequalities  toward 
the  aimed  at  equality.  The  same  happened 
In  our  own  Union.  We  went  from  minority 
white  suffrage  to  universal  manhood  suffrage 
and  then  to  universal  equal  suffrage.  We 
progressed  from  a  Nation  cf  13  States  and 
Federal  territory  through  Slates  and  terri- 
tories to  a  Nation  with  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  States.  Civil  society  Itself  everywhere 
came  into  existence  under  numerous  kinds  of 
Inequality.  If  things  had  been  otherwise  we 
would  have  witnessed  an  unreality. 

The  timid  Catholic,  of  course,  will  be  fear- 
ful that  his  advocacy  of  a  world  state  would 
bring  him  in  conflict  with  the  claims  set  up 
fc«'  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  a  Christian 
ethnarchy.  Yet  no  loyal  Catholic  has  any 
Intention  to  abridge  either  the  direct  or  in- 
direct prerogatives  of  the  Pope.  Let  the 
seceded  nations  return  to  Christian  unity 
tomorrow  and  the  pagan  and  moslem  naticr^s 
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embrace  the  faith  and  a  Chrlstiaa  ettmarchy 
we  shall  have  miih  the  Pcpe  as  the  active 
subject  of  authority.  But  this  ethnajchy 
would  have  authority  In  International  affairs, 
barring  a  real  relation  of  faith  or  morals, 
only  by  way  of  devolution.  And  substitute* 
suppose  the  absence,  not  the  presence  of 
native  authority.  The  Pcpe,  as  well  as 
churchmen  In  humbler  stations,  prefers  to 
be  left  alone  that  he  may  be  ab:e  with  un- 
divided ener^  to  conduct  the  aflairs  of  that 
kingdom  which  Is  not  of  this  world.  He 
does  not  wish  to  be  drawn  away  from  spirit- 
ual affairs  to  become  engrossed  in  unfinished 
temporal  affairs.  Merely  because  the  church's 
oriranlzaticn  has  taken  over  the  duties  In 
times  past  of  tempc^al  rule  where  civil  so- 
ciety failed,  no  one  has  thought  that  the 
church  should  therefore  bear  the  dcuble 
burden  of  sovereignty  as  a  normal  condition 
of  things.  Because  the  chiirch,  like  her 
Divine  Master,  has  gone  about  doing  good  In 
the  way  of  giving  relief  from  evUs  that 
otherwise  would  have  remained  unllfied.  It 
does  not  follow  that  she  countenances  hu- 
man laziness.  When  human  ailments  knew 
no  scieniiflc  remedy,  she  counseled  people 
to  pray  for  their  cures  But  now  with  medi- 
cine and  siirgery  developed,  she  would  charge 
With  supersution  the  person  who  would 
want  to  forego  the  aid  of  science  In  order 
to  exalt  the  power  of  prayer.  A  Juridically 
undeveloped  world  the  church  hastened  to 
help.  She  had  been  ancharltable  or  even 
unjust.  If  she  had  not,  but  she  doesn't  pro- 
claim a  Juridical  Sabbath,  so  that  she  may 
still  havf  scope  :or  her  international  min- 
istrations. 

»»erhap8  when  Pope  Alexander  \T  drew  his 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  fields  of  future  discovery,  he  was 
consulting  for  the  higher  good  of  Chrls-,en- 
dom,  therefore  exercising  distributive  jus- 
tice in  the  spiritual  order.  In  that  hyp<jth- 
esla  even  there  was  only  a  devolutive  and 
not  a  direct  duty,  for  the  Eplritual  problem 
was  caused  by  a  deficiency  m  the  temporal 
order.  Had  the  nations  already  had  a  true 
Juridical  tribunal  before  which  their  Inter- 
national dlfDcultjes  were  Justiciable,  the  Pope 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  intervene. 
In  that  case  only  an  outraging  of  faith  or 
morals  by  the  International  S^lety  would 
have  given  the  Pope  Jurisdiction.  It  is  no 
objection,  then,  to  a  world  state  that  lt« 
emergence  would  diminish  the  Popes  rights 
by  devolution.  That  very  diminution  would 
spell  an  tnteiislficatlon  of  the  native  rl^ihts 
of  the  Pope,  and  be  an  Indication  that  na- 
tions and  Individuals  were  coming  by  moral 
health  The  Pope  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
joice that  he  was  no  longer  called  upon  to 
mediate  b<"tween  nation  and  nation;  for  In 
thU  he  would  behold  the  wider  truth  of  the 
inspired  utterance,  'He  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  And  he 
would  understand  that  In  the  state,  too, 
there  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor 
free 

And  what  an  Illustration  our  own  na- 
tional experience  affords  of  the  international 
co.nsummation  that  soon  may  be.  On  the 
morrow  of  Independence  gained  we  were,  as 
our  coiistltutlonal  philosopher,  the  Illustri- 
ous Brownson,  will  not  let  l's  forget.  "A 
Nation  of  States."  But  ther?  was  only  a  dim 
consciousness  of  our  nationhood.  Each  of 
the  former  Colonies  continued  to  admlnU;ter 
Us  Intrastate  affairs;  but  the  Interstate  af- 
fairs were  either  not  administered  at  all,  or 
they  were  inadequately  administered  by  a 
Continental  Congress  b{ised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  States  formed  only  an  amicable 
society,  or  worse  yet,  there  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  several  States  to  admlnUter 
them  severally,  a  pure  usurpation  of  author- 
ity. Just  as  that  of  the  families  In  the  pre- 
clvil  days  who  would  have  tried  to  regulate 
Interfamlly  affairs.  There  was  the  right  and 
fact  of  nationhood;  yet  there  was  practically 
no    distinctive    exercise    of    jiallunal    sov- 


ereignty. As  far  as  appearances  went  all  but 
the  domestic  phase  of  sovereignty  had  been 
vacated.  The  new  Nation  was  quiescent.. 
The  high  powers  of  sovereignty  might  be 
thought  absent.  But,  lo,  a  faint  conscious- 
ness begins  to  develop.  The  conviction  grows 
that  the  States  together  can  and  must  do 
what  pertains  to  the  good  of  each  and  all.  a 
thing  that  singly  they  were  powerless  to 
achieve.  Only  an  agreement  Is  needed  on 
how  this  Nation  is  to  act.  A  genius  has  al- 
ready sketched  organically  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. Common  counsel  gives  It  political 
perfection.  It  Is  put  Into  operation.  So  In- 
stantaneous Is  Its  success  that  a  people  who 
were  shortly  before  at  the  edge  of  political 
and  private  disaster  begin  wondering  why 
an  engrossed  parchment  can  work  such  an 
unbelievable  transformation.  But  a  parch- 
ment had  not  wrought  the  change.  The  rec- 
ognition of  a  fact  had  brought  order  where 
before  there  was  chaos.  Thirteen  States 
mauje  a  Nation  one  and  Inseparable.  That 
was  the  fact.  The  adoption  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Constitution  was  the  recogni- 
tion. The  unexampled  success  of  the  en- 
deavor established  the  fact  If  the  establish- 
ment was  necessary. 

The  nations  of  the  world  for  upward  of 
4.000  years  have  been  doing  what  the  en- 
franchised Colonies  of  America  were  per- 
ilously trying  to  do  for  4  years.  God  by 
His  creative  act  has  seemed  U  give  the 
bond  of  world  union.  Has  not  the  experi- 
ence of  those  unhooped  staves  been  long 
enough  and  bitter  enough  to  result  In  a  call 
for  the  adoption  of  a  written  constitution  In 
order  to  give  expression  to  the  natural  con- 
stitution long  ago  bequeathed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  In  a  wondrous  succesflou  of 
historical  events? 


Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MlCmc  'N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavo  •  10  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wi.sh  to  include  an  editorial 
written  by  Tommy  iT.  W  •  Thompson, 
president  of  Ford  local  600,  UAW-CIO. 
This  article  app.^ared  in  Ford  Facts,  the 
official  organ  of  local  600: 

Time  for  Action 

A  little  over  a  week  a^o  a  renegade  took 
the  witness  stand  at  a  Senate  Investigating 
committee  meeting. 

He  was  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCabtht's 
chief  witness  in  his  attempt  to  smear  Presi- 
dent Truman  by  attempting  to  show  that 
Owen  Lattlmore.  a  high  State  Department 
adviser,  was  a  top  Soviet  espionage  agent  and 
a  Communist. 

I  dcn't  know  whether  or  not  Owen  Latti- 
more  Is  or  was  a  Communist  or  a  Soviet 
agent,  as  S;?nator  McCabthy  has  charged 
But  I  do  know  that  some  very  important 
and  reliable  Americans  have  said  that  he  Is 
not.  It  Is  also  common  knowledge  that  th» 
FBI  and  Army  Intelligence  have  cleared  him 
as  a  loyal  American. 

And  what  about  Louis  Budenz,  Lattlmore* 
accuser? 

He  was  born  and  raised  a  Catholic.  He 
forsook  his  religion  and  left  the  church.  In 
1945.  after  10  years  out  of  the  church,  he  got 
religion  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

He  was  born  an  American  In  Indianapolis. 
Ind.     Yet  In   1938  he   became   the  interna- 


tionalist editor  of  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker.  In  1945.  at  the  same  tine,  he  re- 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  ht  suddenly 
became  a  good  American  again. 

Apparently  Mr  Budenz  could  b;  anything 
or  stand  for  any  kind  of  prlnc  pie  which 
suited  his  own  best  interests  at  ai.y  particu- 
lar time.     He  can  turn  It  on  or     'a  at  will. 

Since  his  reformation,  Louis  Budenz  has 
written  a  bock  and  numerous  magazine  arti- 
cles; another  book  Is  to  be  published  in  May 
1950.  A  very  lucrative  bit  of  vriling  In 
these  congressional   crusading   days. 

Despite  these  facts  indicating  B  idenz'  un- 
reliability a.s  a  witness  under  ordirary  stand- 
ards, and  the  bias  that  become?  apparent 
when  we  remember  the  publlcatl  m  date  n[ 
his  new  book,  that  august  commi  tee  of  the 
Senate  allowed  Senator  McCabthy  to  con- 
duct his  circus  (With  cameras,  mlrrcphones, 
and  news  reporter)  and  do  Irrepaiable  dam- 
age to  the  reputation  of  Owen  Lattlmore, 
an  American  who  has  brought  his  great  tal- 
ents to  the  services  of  his  country 

But  the  greatest  travesty  of  Justice  Is  that 
the  Senate  committee  permitted  Budenz  to 
clutter  up  the  committees  record  with  com- 
mon gossip.  Somebody  said  that  Lattlmore 
was  a  Communist  agent  Is  the  extent  of  the 
Budenz  testimony.  "Hearsay"  e  Idence  Is 
what  lawyers  call  It.  No  court  Ir  the  land, 
would  permit  this  gossip  Into  e'  idence  la 
any  case  tried  under  sound  and  t<  sted  rules 
of  law. 

Why  should  we  as  workers  and  ui.lon  mem- 
bers be  concerned  with  what  Is  haj  opening  to 
a  man  named  Lattlmore  In  far-:ff  Wash- 
ington? 

Simply  this:  Certain  committers  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
ducting "witch  hunts"  for  many  years. 

Up  to  the  present  It  has  been  the  Com- 
munists In  Government;  soon  It  co  ild  be  the 
Communist  among  labor-union  olBcers  and 
membership;  later  It  could  be  Socl:  lists;  and 
still  later  anybody  who  would  dar<  raise  his 
voice  to  speak  cut  for  the  workers. 

And  that's  where  you  and  I  come  In. 

You  may  be  Inclined  to  think  that  a  Utile 
remote. 

A  C.«E  IN  POINT 

But  the  Ferguson  one-man  gracd  jury  In 
Michigan  is  a  case  In  point. 

If  you  recall,  former  Circuit  Judje  Homer 
Pf-rguson  slid  Into  the  United  States  Senate 
and  his  special  appointed  prosecutor  became 
a  Wayne  circuit  Judge  on  the  puliUclty  re- 
sulting from  their  cnc-man  grand-jury  activ- 
ity  In   convicting   grafters   In   puMic  office. 

While  the  Fercuson  one-man  g  and  Jury 
ran  roughshod  over  the  politicians  and  other 
grafters,  we  sill  sat  snugly  by  ar.d  smiled. 
When  defense  attorneys  shouted  ic  the  high 
heavens  concerning  the  violailc:i  of  tho 
grafters'  constitutional  rights  by  the  one- 
man  grand-Jury  system,  we  paid  no  atten- 
tion. The  fr.ct  that  no  other  State  In  the 
Union  had  sanctioned  such  arbitrary  power 
In  one  man  bothered  us  not  a  bit. 

We  overlooked  one  significant  fact.  The 
one-man  grand  jury  was  an  Innovation  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  Michigan.  It  was 
spawned  by  a  Republican  leglslrture— at- 
tained Us  greatest  Impetus  under  a  Jud^a 
who  was  Republican  and  a  Republican  spe- 
cial prosecutor  right  here  In  Detrol:. 

That  Infamous  one-man  grand  Ju-y  system 
would  still  be  wlih  us,  except  for  two'  Inci- 
dents. 

The  first  was  that  a  one-man  giand  Jury 
was  set  up  to  Invejtlgate  Michigan  sales  tax 
frauds  In  1948. 

The  first  dip  of  the  net  brought  up  the 
biggest  fish.  The  automobile  dealer^  who  had 
reaped  the  grand  golden  harvest  from  a 
car-hungry  public  alter  the  war. 

But  the  car  dealers  of  1918  hapoened  to 
be  the  financial  angels  of  the  .Vflchlgan 
Republican  Party  Five  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  each  car  since  the  end  ol  the  war  found 
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Its  way  Into  the  treasury  of  the  various 
dealer  associations.  Haw  much  of  that  went 
to  the  Republican  Party  only  the  Republi- 
cans know. 

In  1948.  as  today,  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  Republican  political  group  in  Michi- 
gan was  and  <s  the  organized  r.uto  dealers. 

They  were  astounded  to  learn  that  their 
books  could  be  seized  by  a  one-man  grand 
Jur>';  that  their  constitutioi'.al  rights  meant 
nothing  once  the  one-hand  grand  Jury  swung 
into  action. 

But  unlike  the  politicians  and  grafters  who 
had  been  forced  through  the  one-man  grand 
jury  wringer  befo-e  them — the  auto  dealers 
could  do  something  about  it.  Wasn't  the 
legislature  controlled  by  the  Republ:c.^n 
Party  and  didn't  they  have  a  strong  hand  on 
the  purse  strings  of  the  Republican  Party? 

Then  came  the  second  incident.  A  one- 
man  grand  Jury  case  from  Pontlac  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  which 
followed  the  pattern  it  had  established  and 
upheld  the  power  of  the  one-man  grand 
jury.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  In  March  1948. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 
"Michigan's  one-man  grand  Jury  •  •  • 
combines  In  a  single  office  the  historically 
separate  powers  of  grand  Jury,  committing 
magistrate,  prosecutor,  trial  Judge,  and  petit 
jury.  This  aggregate  authority  denies  to  the 
accuccd  not  only  the  right  to  a  public  trial. 
but  also  other  basic  protections  secured  by 
the  Sixth  Amendment  (U.  S.  Constitution)." 

Armed  with  this  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  auto  dealers  (aided  by 
Michigan  liberals,  who  had  fought  against 
the  one-man  grand  Jury  for  years)  prevailed 
upon  the  1S49  Michigan  Legislature  to  re- 
store the  constitutional  rights  of  Michigan 
citizens  by  taking  the  teeth  out  of  the  one- 
man  grand  jury  law. 

For  years  we  sat  idly  by  while  the  cancer- 
ous one-man  grand  jury  law  whittled  away 
our  constitutional  rights. 

Shall  we  continue  our  do-nothing  attitude 
while  infinitely  more  dangerous  Republican 
unconstitutional  practices  whittle  away  cur 
constitutional  liberties  by  congressional  com- 
mittee action? 

No  one  can  deny  that  committees  of  Con- 
gress should  be  permitted  to  investigate  into 
matters  of  legislative  concern. 

But  where  does  the  legislative  concern 
end?  Shall  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment be  permitted  to  take  over  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  Government  under  the  guise 
of  Investigating  for  legislative  purposes? 

What  about  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  involved  in  congressional  investi- 
gations? Is  the  Congress  above  the  Con- 
stitution which  created  it? 

Yes,  we  can  all  agree  that  the  Congress 
should  be  permitted  to  Investigate  matters 
of  legislative  concern  but  it  should  be  done 
In  an  orderly  manner,  under  established, 
tested  rules  which  will  protect  citizens  from 
being  unjustly  accused  and  unfairly  held  up 
to  public  ridicule  and  sworn. 

Since  the  days  of  Martin  Dies,  a  super- 
duper  American  Gestapo  has  been  super- 
Impo-^cd  upon  us  under  the  guise  of  con- 
gresskual  committee  Investigations.  All 
they  lack  Is  the  secret  police  and  the  power 
to  condemn  to  death  or  they  may  have  made 
Hlm.mlers  Gestapo  seem  like  a  Boy  Scout 
trocp  by  now.  We  can  assume  that  from  the 
reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  and  reputa- 
tions of  American  citizens  under  their  pres- 
ent procedures. 

If  the  American  Gestapo  gains  full  ma- 
turity, you  can  bet  that  It  will  be  used  by 
the  racney  barons  to  destroy  the  labor  unions 
and  again  Impose  the  Indtistrlal  tyranny 
that  existed  prior  to  1932. 

Is  what  Is  happening  to  Owen  Lattlmore  In 
far-off  Washington  of  importance  to  you  and 
me  as  union  members? 

You  can  bet  your  life  that  It  Is. 
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We  dare  not  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  these 
witch  hunts  to  continue. 

What  happen-ed  to  the  arto  dealers  under 
the  one-man  grand  jury  could  happen  to 
us  In  Washington. 

I  was  most  Interested  In  what  staid,  con- 
servative Atlantic  magazine  had  to  say  about 
the  McCarthy  Investigation  In  Its  May  1950 
Isiue  which  came  out  last  vcek: 

"The  atm.osphere  in  the  Capital.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  parading  of  names  In  loyalty 
Investigations,  is  becoming  unhealthy.  Lit;le 
heed  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  victims  of 
the  name-calilne.  unless  tiey  are  eminent 
enough,  are  damaged  in  their  lives  aid  pesl- 
tions.  Congressional  Immunity  is  a  shield 
for  the  reckless  eccuscr.  For  an  analogy 
to  these  times,  historians  lire  turning  back 
to  the  days  Just  before  tho  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion bills  were  under  discussion.  The  warn- 
ing raised  by  Edward  Livingston  that  we 
should  not  'excite  a  fervor  against  a  foreign 
aggression  to  establish  a  t}Tanny  at  home.' 
can  be  stressed  again  with  some  justification. 
The  tyramiy  today  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
legislature." 

Then  again,  under  Mood  of  the  Capital, 
Atlantic  magazine  concludes  with: 

"Soon  If  we  don't  watch  cut.  Congress  will 
foster  a  secret  police  on  the  citizenry  on  the 
worst  totalitarian  model,  and  it  will  be  done 
over  the  head  of  the  FBI  Itself." 

To  all  of  which  I  say  a  loud  "Amen." 

When  the  stench  of  what  is  happening  In 
Washington  becomes  unbearable  to  conserva- 
tives. It  is  long  past  the  time  for  liberals  to 
swing  into  action. 

It  is  time  that  all  union  members  and 
other  liberal-thinking  Americans  began  de- 
manding that  the  Congress  adopt  rules  for 
Us  Investigating  committ»?e3  to  end  the 
Witch  hunt  type  of  investigations;  to  protect 
Americans  from  false,  unjust,  and  unfair 
accusations  by  publicity-seeking  committee 
members  and  book-publishing  and  magazine- 
article-writing  witnesses. 

It  Is  about  tlm.o  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  began  practicing  a  little  of  that 
American  democracy  that  they  love  to  talk 
about. 


Spence  Bill  for  Rent-Control  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  8.  1950.  supporting 
the  Spence  bill  for  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral rent  control  which  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee : 

Flture  or  Rent  Control 

If  national  rent  control  is  extended  once 
again  after  June  30.  the  extension  Is  apt  to 
follow  the  lines  of  a  compromise  suggested 
by  Representative  Spence,  of  Kentucky.  Un- 
der his  plan.  Federal  rent  control  would  auto- 
matically end  after  1950,  except  for  those 
communities  that  in  the  meantime  took  the 
positive  step  of  asking  that  It  be  continued. 

The  compromise  seems  reasonable  and  car- 
ries a  persuasive  appeal.  That  Federal  rent 
control  is  still  very  much  In  the  picture  is 
shown  by  current  estimates  that  some  29,- 
000.000  people,  living  In  nearly  4,000  incor- 
porated cities,  towns,  and  villages,  including 
63  out  of  the  92  cities  of  100,000  population. 


are  still  protected  by  Federal  rent  control. 
Only  4  States  and  a  relatively  small  number 
of  towns  and  cities  have  chosen  to  end  rent 
control.  Two  States  have  adopted  rent  con- 
trol laws  of  their  own,  which  are  superseding 
Federal  law.  But  if  failure  throughout  the 
country  to  end  rent  control  indicates  any- 
thing, it  would  seem  to  be  that  control  is 
still  needed  in  many  localities.  That  con- 
trol, under  the  Spence  plan,  could  be  re- 
tained by  any  city  or  town  that  asked  for  it. 

The  District  law,  cf  course,  is  entirely  sep- 
arate from  the  national  rent-control  law.  If 
Congress  ended  national  rent  control  by  fail- 
ure to  extend  It.  the  same  thing  might  be 
expected  to  happen  with  the  lo:al  law.  But 
the  wiser  way  of  rcaehing  a  decision  on  ex- 
tending or  ending  local  rent  control  Is  to  rest 
that  decision  on  what  the  facts  may  show. 
It  would  bo  well  Lf  hearings  were  begun  soon 
on  pending  House  legislation  to  extend  local 
rent  control  and  every  effort  made  to  obtain 
through  testimony  an  accurate  picture  of 
things  as  they  are. 

Few  cities  of  the  country.  If  one  Includes 
metropolitan  areas,  have  exceeded  Washing- 
ton In  the  amount  of  new  construction  la 
relation  to  population.  Last  year  alone  16.- 
989  new  units  were  completed  here.  Rentals 
In  this  new  construction  are  far  above  those 
in  controlled  buildings.  Those  who  favor  it 
argue  that  control  for  another  year  will  tend 
to  bring  down  the  rents  in  new  construction; 
those  who  want  to  end  control  argue  pre- 
cisely to  the  contrary,  claiming  that  only 
when  rents  in  new  construction  are  subject 
to  competition  from  rents  released  from  ccn- 
trcl  will  the  level  of  new-corjstructlon  rentals 
begin  to  fall.  Nothing  Is  proved  one  way  or 
the  other  by  such  opinions,  and  a  congres- 
sional hearing  could  at  least  obtain  per- 
tinent facts  on  the  need  for  continued  con- 
Uol, 


BuUitt  Says  Dupes  b  State  Department  Do 
Soviet  Agent  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Mojiday,  April  24.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  newspaper  article  from  the 
Washington  Evenii^  Star  of  April  1, 
1950: 

BTn-urr  Says  Dxtfts  in  St.^te  DtPARTMrNT  Do 
Sovirr  Agent  Job 

A  former  Ambassador  to  Russia  charged 
last  night  that  dupes  of  Soviet  propaganda 
are  doing  the  work  of  Russian  agents  In  the 
State  Department.  #* 

Tlie  critic  was  William  C.  Bullitt'  who  told 
a  Georgetown  University  audience  in  Gaston 
Hall  that  the  United  States  cannot  e::pect  to 
win  Its  struggle  for  survival  against  Russia 
until  the  State ,  Department  rids  itself  of 
Communist   sympathizers. 

"These  naive  Government  officials  entered 
the  Department  through  Improper  screening 
during  the  war,"  Mr.  Bullitt  asserted.  "They 
remain  there  now,"  he  said,  "because  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  his  closest  associates  and 
friends  have  a  vested  interest  In  their  cwa 
mistakes." 

The  former  diplomat  declared  that  the 
Secretary  had  been  pursuaded  by  his  coun- 
selors, befuddled  by  Soviet  psychological 
warfare,  to  cease  economic  and  military  aid 
to  China.  "In  any  European  parUamentary 
democracy,  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who 
had  tossed  a  great  ally  like  China  Into  the 
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fjands  of  Stalin,  would  have  been  dismissed 
tTcm  his  post."  he  added. 

He  said  he  regards  Indochina  as  the  most 
crt'ical  area  In  southeast  Asia  and  ur^ed  the 
Immediate  dispatch  of  arms  aid  to  that 
country.  He  also  proposed  Increased  Ameri- 
can support  of  a  western  European  federa- 
tion and  cf  resls-.ance  forces  In  satelllt* 
countries. 

Turning  his  fire  on  President  Truman,  Mr. 
Bunitt  said : 

"Otir  President  has  not  understood  that  an 
over-all  plan  for  defense,  not  only  of  our  own 
country,  but  aiso  of  those  countries  which 
•till  remain  cutslde  Stallns^jflomaln,  Is  essen- 
tial. The  President  has  \not  yet  found 
%1thln  himself  the  Intelligciice  and  spirit  to 
late  the  cffenslve  eifectlveljl  against  Soviet 
•xpanslonUm." 


Report  oa  President  Truman's  Visit  to 
Pacific  Junction,  Iowa,  on  Monday,  May 
8,  19S0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or-   XtER\SK\ 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT \TIVE5 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  a  very 
revealing  news  Item  and  editorial  deal- 
ing with  President  Truman's  recent  visit 
to  Pacific  Junction,  Iowa,  which  is  just 
across  the  Missouri  River  from  Platts- 
mouth.  Nebr  ,  and  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  now  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the 
Second  Nebraska  District.  This  news 
item  and  editorial  appeared  on  May  11, 
1950.  in  the  new.spaper  known  as  the 
Farmer-Labor  Press  of  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa.  Its  verbally  hard-hitting  and  most 
able  editor,  the  Honorable  George  Wood- 
ward. Sr.,  is  a  tried  and  true  Democrat 
of  the  old  school,  who  garnered  his  full 
share  of  political  and  other  wisdom  as 
he  traveled  alon.?  the  journey  of  life. 
His  fair  and  fearless  journalistic  esti- 
mate of  our  greatest  President  is  well 
worth  his  time  and  effort  put  into  same, 
and  is  well  worth  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  true  Americans,  not  of  the  'help 
Joe  Sialin  t>'pe."  who  now  are  encased  in 
the  Ignoble  lower  bowels  of  reactionary 
republicanism,  which  has  nothing  left  to 
talk  about  but  unfortunate  sexual  mis- 
fits In  the  departments  of  Government, 
Rrd«;  ^ho  are  not  Reds  at  all.  and  Px'^clst 
economy  which  will,  if  put  into  effect,  give 
bloody  Joe  an  advantage  in  the  cold  war 
which  he  never  expected  or  ever 
deserved. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  a  cowhand  we 
met  and  treated  in  our  own  ery  proF)er 
and  most  convincing  way  these  s;\me 
kind  of  fellows  who  were  always  soiling 
normal  thoughts  of  d.^cent  men  and 
women    w;th    sex    perversion    subjects. 

Th'.s  is  the  way  we  handled  their  cases. 
You  sec  we  felt  always  that  these  kind 
of  fellows  should  be  watched  very  closely, 
because  we  believed  in  the  old  saying 
that  what  wa:i  closest  to  tlie  mind  was 


dearest  to  the  heart,  so  consequently  we 
made  those  kind  of  talking  fellows  always 
ride  sidesaddle  with  their  pants  on,  so 
that  people  would  meet  and  know  them 
as  they  really  were. 

In  Omaha  there  is  the  greatest  saddle- 
making  firm  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
ever  knew  or  saw.  It  is  Alfred  Cornish. 
1306  Farnam  Street.  Omr.ha,  Nebr..  and 
they  stUl  make  the  sidesaddles  which  the 
proper  females  of  yest.er>'ear  were  wont 
to  use.  I  would  suggest  that  all  reac- 
tionary Republicans  get  their  orders  in 
before  the  rush.  From  my  casual  obser- 
vations, and  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
hindquarters,  it  will  take  a  pretty  big 
saddletree  to  fit  seme  of  these  fellows' 
ponderous  midsections,  but  Alfred  Cor- 
nish will.  I  am  sure,  take  care  of  their 
riding  needs  no  matter  how  big  they 
come.  Remember  this  please,  when  we 
get  you  riding  sidesaddle,  the  way  you 
really  should  go.  you  will  never  fool  any- 
body any  mere.  Just  remember  that 
when  you  point  one  finger  at  the  otlier 
fellow  there  are  always  three  of  youi-  own 
fingers  pointed  at  you.  Self -protection 
is  always  the  first  law  of  nature  so  please 
get  natural  in  every  way  before  you  un- 
fortunately expose  yourself. 

I  now  present  the  news  item  and  the 
editorial. 

Tlie  news  item: 
TscMAN  B.^CKS  New  Deal  on  Ccirint  Trip 

President  Truman  has  come  out  swinging 
li-  behalf  of  his  Pair  Deal,  the  major  portions 
of  which  have  been  accepted  and  endorsed 
by  organized  labor.  In  the  Iowa  portion  of 
his  current  cross-country  tour,  the  Chief 
Executive  left  little  doubt  that  he  considered 
his  own  program  an  extension  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  perhaps  that 
Is  the  way  the  President  would  really  like 
to  have  his  efforts  described — that  he  Is 
endeavoring  to  carry  on  where  F.  D.  R.  left 
off. 

At  Creston,  the  President  assured  a  crowd 
of  seven  to  eight  thousand  who  braved  the 
rain  and  cold  to  hear  him  speak  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  trying  to  take 
everything  over.  He  also  noted  that  Iowa 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  iftater  and  that 
good  use  was  being  made  of  U.  The  Presi- 
dent also  declared  that  the  REA,  one  of  the 
rather  early  New  Deal  measures,  was  still 
bringing  needed  power  to  Iowa  farms  where 
there  was  none  before  this  agency  came  luio 
being. 

At  Paclflc  Junction  where  the  President 
was  met  by  a  considerable  delegation  from 
Ccuncll  Bluffs  and  southwestern  Iowa,  and 
the  crowd  numbered  over  3.0C0.  the  President 
reminded  his  listeners  that  bank  failures 
were  practically  unbrard  cf  these  days  and 
that  this  healthy  condition  had  cxlated  since 
the  creation  of  the  PedTal  Dejx^slt  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Government  a(;ency 
which  insures  bank  deposits.  He  said  at 
t.he  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  FDIC 
dire  predictions  were  made  that  the  plan 
wouldn't  w^rk  but  that  this  was  around  the 
time  also  that  Iowa  farmers  were  In  pretty 
bad  circumstances,  in  fact,  the  President  re- 
called, an  Iowa  judge  was  almost  hung  be- 
cause he  ordered  foreclosures  on  certain 
farms  where  the  farmers  had  been  unable 
to  make  iheir  payments. 

The  President  concluded  hla  PaclOc  Junc- 
tion talk  by  saying  thai  he  was  the  same  fel- 
low who  came  around  2  years  ago  looking  for 
Voles  and  that  he  stiU  considered  himself  a 
"servant  of  the  people.'" 

Prominent  among  those*  welcoming  Presi- 
dent Truman  at  Pacific  Junction  was  Demo- 
cru.ic  seiiAtorlal  Ciinmuaie  Otha  Weurin,  for- 


mer Congressman  from  this  district,  who  aho 
chatted  briefly  with  his  old  congressional 
colleague,  former  Washington  Governor  Mon 
Wallgrcn,  Tom  Keleher,  local  druggist  and 
Democratic  candidate  lor  State  representa- 
tive, and  Democratic  County  Chairman  Dave 
Burrows  and  Vice  Chairman  Dora  Sowden, 
did  the  honors  in  presenting  the  President 
with  a  huge  Ice  cream  birthday  cake.  Other 
candidates  Including  Jim  Hart,  who  Is  run- 
ning for  Cangress  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
shook  hands  with  the  Chief  Executive, 

The  editorial: 
Phesidext  Trum.\n  Visrrs  OtTi  P.^kt  or  Iowa 

Like  him  or  not,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  very  human  sort  of  fel- 
low. He  is  not  stuffed  shirt  and  he  talk* 
and  acts  like  a  down-to-earth  person  his 
Intimates  say  he  Is  and  yet  there  Is  a  quiet 
dignity  about  him.  Despite  the  many  cares 
of  his  ofRce.  the  most  Important  govern- 
mental post  In  the  world,  the  President  im- 
presses you  as  the  type  of  man  who  would 
always  have  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  listen  to  your  own  personal  problems  and 
offer  a  friendly  bit  of  advice. 

In  fact,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  the 
Chief  Executive  has  one  quality  that  perhaps 
has  generally  escaped  his  admirers  and  foes 
alike  anc'  that  is  this:  At  any  given  time, 
he  would  be  talking  to  average  Joe  Doakcs 
he  would  be  giving  Joe  the  tame  attention 
and  treatment  that  he  would  give,  say  Joe 
Stalin  or  Winston  Churchill,  at  a  high  level 
conference  Involving  the  fate  of  nations. 
Call  this  the  common  touch  or  what  you 
will.  It  undoubtedly  has  won  the  President 
friends  and  supporters  amon*:  all  the  Joe 
I>.>akes  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  seems  mainly 
Interested  In  t^e  average  Joes. 

Personally.  President  Truman  Is  the  pic- 
ture of  health  and  even  his  mott  bitter  foes. 
If  they  are  honest  about  it.  would  have  to 
agree  with  his  Pacific  Junction  statement 
that  although  he  was  66.  he  didn't  look  It. 

On  the  cross  country  tour  the  President 
Is  making,  he  evidently  Is  going  to  remind 
the  Nation  of  where  It  now  stands  In  com- 
parison with  18  years  rgo  and  offhand  we 
would  say  that  a  lot  of  us  need  reminding. 
President  Truman,  like  his  peerless  prede- 
cesscr.  Is  continually  being  attacked  by  the 
special  Interests  who  3rearn  for  a  return  to 
the  good,  old  days.  These  good,  old  days, 
of  course,  were  also  the  days  of  low  wages, 
law  farm  prices,  and  low  Income  for  the 
small-business  man. 

Labor,  of  all  segments  of  the  population, 
is  perhaps  most  familiar  with  wnat  hap- 
pened prior  to  the  New  Deal  and  maybe  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late,  all  of  us  had  better  take 
stock  and  see  If  we  hadn't  better  heed  the 
President's  warning.  If  we  do.  then  we'll 
vote  for  a  Congress  this  November  which 
will  be  pledged  to  Uie  maintenance  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  they  are  and  nut  as  they 
were  In  1932. 


State  of  Onr  Offense :  An  Audit  and 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or   MlSSt^URI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .ATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1950 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rrmarks.  I  incl'.idr  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Hansen  W.  Baldwin. 
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which  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  : 

St.me  op  Ors  Defense:  An  Audit  and  .\p- 
PHMSAL — Stkfngth  OF  Abmy.  Ala  Force, 
AND  Navt  Following  REOtrcnoNs  for 
Economy 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Tlie  state  of  the  Nation's  defenses  came 
liito  the  conKre^slonal  spotlUht  last  week  as 
General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
su" gutted  the  ::ddition  of  about  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  1951  defense  budget.  Gen- 
eral Elcenhowers  concern  with  our  "dis- 
armament"— which  he  heavily  qualified, 
however — was  imm.ediately  discounted  by 
President  Truman,  who  categorically  but  po- 
litely denied  that  any  of  our  defenses  had 
been  reduced  below  the  safety  limit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence bef-een  himself  and  General  Elsen- 
hower, who,  as  temporary  presiding  officer 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  tieen  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  prepared  the 
military  budget. 

The  continuing  debate  about  our  security 
program,  which  has  been  In  the  headlines 
ever  since  the  Na%-y-Alr  Force  differences  last 
fall,  centers  around  armed  forces  that  now 
total  about  1.490.300  officers  and  men.  Tlic 
Army  has  m.ore  than  600.000  men.  organized 
In  10  divisions,  plus  smaller  units;  the  A.r 
Force  has  some  414.000  men.  with  8.800  op- 
erating planes:  and  the  Navy  and  Marines 
have  about  460.000  men.  operating  652  ships 
of  all  types:  5.900  active  planes,  and  two 
marine  divisions. 

BACKrO   BT   KESEB\'E    UNrrS 

These  Regular  forces,  far  larger  than  In  any 
prior  period  of  our  peacetime  history,  are 
backed  up  by  Organized  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  that  also  are  larger  than  ever 
before  and  that  are  being  Increased  In 
strength  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Regular  forces — and  particularly  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps — have  been  In  the 
process  of  contraction  for  some  time,  how- 
ever, and  cuts  scheduled  for  the  1951  fiscal 
year  (starting  July  1) — the  budget  for  which 
Congress  Is  now  considering — were  particu- 
larly severe,  and  were  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Navy's  resentment  as  expressed  last  fail 
In  congressional  hearings.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  has  lightened  somewhat 
the  reductions  scheduled  then,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  have  gone  through,  or  are  scheduled 
to. 

The  Navy  Is  to  operate  fewer  carriers  than 
last  year;  30  fewer  destroyers,  vital  In  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  fewer  submarines.  A 
major  cut  also  has  been  scheduled  In  naval 
and  marine  aviation.  The  Army  anticipates 
thf.t  the  reductions  will  "of  course,  have  an 
Influence  on  our  over-all  combat  effective- 
ness, but  we  are  endeavoring  to  minimize 
the  Impact  on  our  immediate  combat  poten- 
tlcl."  The  Air  Force  remains  at  about  the 
same  size  next  year  as  this,  but  its  hoped-for 
progress  toward  the  70-group  goal,  recom- 
me:?ded  some  years  ago.  has  been  frozen 
under  the  prospective  budget  to  48  groups. 

IMPROVED  TSAININC 

The  state  of  training,  organization  and 
equipment  of  these  forces  Is  far  better  than 
it  was  in  the  postwar  demobilization  period, 
and  there  has  been  definite  modernization 
and  Improvement  In  the  past  year.  But 
there  are.  of  course,  many  weaknesses. 
Nearly  all  units  are  well  below  strength. 
Only  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the 
First  Division,  and  Constabulary  in  Germany 
and  the  Eighty-second  Airborne  In  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Navy's  Mediterranean  and  far 
eastern  task  forces  could  be  considered  ap- 
proximately ready  for  war.  The  Army  has 
virtually  no  new  postwar  tanks  or  antiair- 
craft guns;  only  a  relatively  few  ships  and 


naval  planes  are  equipped  with  the  newest 
radar  and  sonar,  vital  In  combating  sub- 
marines: and  the  close-support  tactical  and 
troop-carrier  planes  of  the  Air  Force  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number,  somewhat  deficient  la 
training,  and  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory In  quality. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses,  the  effects 
of  which  will  be  felt  most  seriously  only  some 
years  in  the  future,  is  the  current  and  pro- 
jected rate  of  aircraft  procurement — aoout 
2.043  to  2.200  military  and  naval  planes  of 
all  types  per  year.  Tnls  rate  Is  so  low  that 
unless  it  is  increased  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  replace  old  aircraft,  and  by  1954  or  1955 
or  even  earlier,  a  sizable  part  of  our  Air 
Force  and  Navy  planes  may  be  obsolete. 

The  nccesElty  of  peacetime  economy  has 
Imposed  certain  other  weaknesses  on  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  virtual  withdrawal  of 
the  Navy  from  Midway  and  from  the  cuter 
Aleutians  Is  part  of  the  calculated  risk  that 
any  peacetime  defense  budget  must  assume, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  both  positions — • 
particularly  fne  Aleutians,  which  tend  to 
neutralize  one  of  Russia's  most  important 
submarine  bases,  at  Petropavlovsk — would 
have  to  be  reoccupied  and  strengthened  In 
case  of  war. 

EISENHOWEH'S     RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  and  a  great  many  ether  weaknesses 
have  been  pointed  out  by  various  critics  of 
the  administration's  defense  policies.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  last  week  added  his  vcice, 
though  moderately,  to  those  of  the  critics. 
He  cited  particularly  the  need  for  the  pro- 
curement of  more  planes  for  the  Air  Fcrce, 
and  suggested  a  3-ycar  program  for  strength- 
ening Alaska,  more  expenditures  for  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  a  strong  economic 
and  industrial  mobilization  program  and  a 
Ijetter  intelligence  service.  His  testimony 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  plan  advanced 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
add  $647,000,000  to  next  year's  budget  to 
strengthen  Air  Force  and  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  air  arms  and  to  help  to  provide  a  radar 
fence  for  the  country. 

These  attacks  upon  the  administration's 
defense  program  have  a  considerable  founda- 
tion in  fact,  although  some  of  the  attacks 
undoubtedly  have  exaggerated  our  weak- 
nesses, and  have  been  overly  critical  of  Sec- 
retary of  Deiense  Johnson's  economy  pro- 
gram. The  cuts  in  our  defense  funds  have 
resulted  in  the  sloughing  off  of  some  service 
"fat."  but  when  some  20  percent  of  our  troop 
strength  can  be  allocated  to  housekeeping 
duties;  to  replace  civilian  personnel  who  have 
been  dismissed,  it  Is  hard  to  substantiate  Mr. 
Johnson's  contention  that  our  over-all  com- 
bat effectiveness  has  been  Increased.  In 
fact,  there  Is  no  cioubt  but  that  our  total 
active  military  strength  is  less  today  than  a 
year  ago  and  will  be  less  still  a  year  from 
now  If  the  projected  1951  military  budget 
goes  through  without  change. 

REMEDIAL    MOVES 

But  the  cuts  In  combat  strength  that  are 
being  made  are  not  so  Important — except 
perhaps  In  the  naval  and  Marine  Corps  air 
arm — as  other  definite  and  continuing  weak- 
nesses These  weaknesses  Include:  The 
intelligence  services,  economic  and  Industrial 
mobilization  planning,  civilian-defense  plan- 
ning, aircraft  procurement,  antisubmarine 
radar  and  sonar,  a  radar  "fence."  tanks  and 
antiaircraft  guns,  tactical  and  troop-carrying 
aircraft,  Alaska,  and  Okinawa. 

Even  before  General  Eisenhower's  testi- 
mony, work  had  been  started  to  remedy  some 
of  these  deficiencies;  to  take  care  of  them 
all  would  cost  much  money,  and  In  peace- 
time there  never  Is  in  a  democracy  what  any 
military  man  would  consider  a  truly  ade- 
quate defense.  The  peacetime  military 
budget  must  always  represent  an  accommo- 
dation between  economy  and  security,  and 
unless  we  are  to  beccme  a  bankrupt  state  or 


a  garrison  state  we  can  never  even  attempt 

to  buy  absolute  security. 

A  defense  budget,  moreover,  must  be  flex- 
ible ard  relative  to  the  world  situation  and 
the  Nation's  economic  condition.  The 
budget  for  1951  Is  based  upon  an  assumption 
of  continued  prosperity  in  this  country  and 
upon  the  estimate  that  war  In  the  foresee- 
able futu.'e — the  next  2  years  or  even  5 
years — is  unlikely. 


A  Hearty  Welcome  to  Yon,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  persons  and  business  insti- 
tutions of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  ran  the  follow- 
ing full  page  advertisement  in  the  Lin- 
coln Star  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which  was 
headed  by  a  large  sized  picture  of  our 
President  and  the  greeting  extended  to 
our  Chief  Executive,  in  spite  of  the  rainy 
weather,  was  tremendous: 
A  Heartt  'Welcome  to  Yoc  Mr.  PacsmEirr, 

AND  A  H.APPT   BniTHDAT 

The  people  of  Nebraska  and  the  people  of 
Lincoln  are  happy  that  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  has  chosen  these  spring 
days  to  visit  a  section  of  the  great  American 
breadbasket,  whose  broad  fields  of  grain 
feed  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

The  Midwest — and  no  region  Is  more  typi- 
cally midwestern  than  Nebraska,  which  con- 
tains the  geographical  center  of  the  United 
States — its  cities,  towns,  farms,  and  people 
are  a  part  of  the  heart  of  America  where 
since  the  early  settlements  the  commoa 
aspirations  of  freemen  and  freewomen  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem  Its  people  have 
built  fine  homes,  fine  business  Institutions, 
fine  communities.  They  know  that  these 
days  immediately  ahead  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  you  In  your  travels  because 
here  the  spirit  that  has  been  consecrated  In 
American  thought  fiourishes. 

The  people  of  Lincoln  are  happy  that  you 
have  chosen  the  capital  city  of  Nebraska 
for  one  of  your  m.aJor  stops  that  you  may 
visit  with  them  and  they  may  visit  with 
you.  In  the  spirit  of  democracy,  the  strength 
of  free  Institutions  rests  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  men  and  women  of  all  political 
beliefs  to  meet  and  talk.  It  Is  to  the  glory 
of  America  that  since  the  very  beginning  a 
nation  that  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  destiny 
continues  to  be  an  example  of  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  world.  Here  In  a  community 
which  takes  Its  name  from  one  of  America's 
Immortals,  freedom  of  conscience  and  mind 
continues  to  be  man's  greatest  heritage,  a 
life  cf  dignity  and  purpose. 

This  is  your  sixty-sixth  birthday. 
In  the  spirit  of   the  hour,  the  people  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Nebraska  extend  to  you,  and 
to     the     high     office     which     you     occupy. 
neighborly  felicitations. 

American  Stores  Co.,  Lincoln  Packing 
Division:  Ben,  Your  Hairdresser;  Best 
Laundry  &  Cleaners;  Consumers  PubUc 
Power  District;  The  Famous,  by  Phil 
Byron;  The  Gas  Co.;  A  Friend;  Hompes 
Tire  Co.,  H.  Hompes;  Klmmel  Country 
Club  Co.;  The  Lincoln  Journal;  Lincoln 
Market,  Sam  J.  Gatte;  Mowbray  Lyon 
Co.;  Northwestern  Iron  &  Metal  Co.. 
Inc.;  O'She.i-Rcgers  Motor  Co.;  The 
Lincoln  Star. 
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Tkc  UbcoId  Joamart  Accoant  of  Presi- 
d«Bt  Trnman's  Visit  to  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
OB  May  8,  ^.950 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF   NEBKASKA 

IN  TOE  HOrSi:  OP  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLrv\\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lincoln  Journal,  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  a  lib- 
eral Republican  newspaper,  edited  by 
Hon.  Ray  McConnell.  had  this  to  say 
concerning  President  Tramans  visit  to 
the  capital  city  of  Nebraska : 

Trxtmak,  Good  Rain  Grr  Enthusi.vstic  Wel- 
comes— PirsrcENT  UKcrs  Beann.^n  Plan 
Wat  to  PKO«T»ERrrT 

(By  Dean  Pohlenz) 

AcoA?.D  TiuMAN  Tkain. — A  "Nebraska  cloud- 
burst and  grinning,  friendly  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  arrived  In  Lincoln  at  the  same 
time — and  both  received  an  equally  entbu- 
alastic  welcome  frcm  the  State. 

Standing  partly  unsheltered  In  the  face  ut  a 
driving  downpour,  the  President  again  and 
again  cxpresrcd  to  his  audience  his  apprecia- 
tion for  their  lasting  out  his  Nation-wide 
major  address  plugging  lor  the  adoption  of 
his  administration's  Brannnn  farm  plan. 

A  crowd  first  estimated  by  Lincoln  police 
at  about  8,000  gradually  dwindled  to  3.000  to 
4.C00  on  the  Invitation  oi  the  President  that 
he  would  not  be  offended  if  the  rain-spat- 
tered audience  left. 

He  said  he  hinaself  mtist  stay  and  make  the 
speech,  since  It  had  already  been  given  to  the 
newspapers. 

Many  took  him  at  his  word  and  left. 

Some  of  the  Presidential  party  and  the 
press  corps  were  In  grumpy  mood  a.s  they 
boarded  the  train  fcr  the  Jump  to  Grand 
Inland. 

A  White  House  staffer  acknowledged  that 
the  crowd  had  been  Inattentive  because  of 
the  rain,  but  hoped  that  the  newspaper  and 
radio  coverage  would  offset  this  to  a  large 
decree. 

Although  the  President  studiously  avoided 
labeling  the  advocated  farm  program  as  the 
Brannan  plan,  he  urged  Its  doctrine  as  the 
way  toward  well-bemg  and  abundance  and 
the  only  way  to  a^ure  peace  and  prosperity 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 

The  President  stressed  the  Impcrtance  of 
the  melfare  of  the  farmer  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation  needed  to  Insure  the 
success  of  our  program  for  peace. 

The  President  asserted: 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  the  production -pay- 
ment plan  Is  the  best  plan  yet  proposed  for 
getting  an  abundant  production  of  perish- 
able crops  consumed  wlthcut  knocking  the 
bottom  out  of  the  farmer's  Income. 

"It  Is  m  the  farmer's  Interest.  It  Is  also 
In  tbe  consumer's  Interest.  I  flrmly  believe 
It  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  national 
farm  pr  gram." 

Mr.  Truman's  speech  was  the  first  of  a 
•eries  of  nine  major  addresses  scheduled  for 
his  (J.40C-mlle  cross-country  stumping  lour. 

The  trip  has  been  generally  recognized  as 
the  opening  of  an  administration  campaign 
to  pk-k  up  additional  strength  in  tbe  Novem- 
ber congressional  elections. 

The  Brannan  plan  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
Mr.  Truman's  Fair  Deal  proposals  which  the 
present  Congress  has  pigeonholed. 

He  scolded  that  the  same  charges  of  social- 
Ism  and  reRlmentatlon  now  being  leveled  at 
the  Brannan  plun  had  been  hurled  at  the 
Now  Deal's  AAA  farm  pro  ram  lu  tbe  1030'b. 

Instead  of  being  communistic,  thet e  prcvU 
ous   farm   prCEra.rvs.   b«   ta  d,   strengthened 


the  foundations  of  democracy  by  making  the 
farmer  more  secure  In  the  ownership  of  his 
land. 

They  also  allowed  the  farmer  to  regain 
control  over  his  own  destiny  and  enjoy  more 
liberty  and  a  better  life  than  ever  before  In 
history,  said  the  President. 

The  President  based  his  plea  for  the  Bran- 
nan plan  on  four  Ideas: 

1.  Fair  Income  to  the  farmer. 

2.  Increased  food  to  the  consumer  at  lower 

CC£tS. 

3.  Increased  conservation. 

4.  Maximum  benefits  to  the  family-size 
farm. 

In  responding  to  the  Lincoln  welcome  end 
a  50-pound,  red.  white,  and  blue  birthday 
cake  presented  to  him.  the  President  spoke 
of  Lincoln  as  the  center  of  the  Nation  where 
the  Corn  Belt  merges  wi'i^h  the  Great  Plains. 

He  said  Lincoln  was  typical  of  a  city's  de- 
pendence upon  greatness  and  the  Importance 
of  American  agriculture. 

"This  is  the  pattern  all  over  our  coun- 
try," he  said. 

He  said  that  Lincoln  Is  also  directly  affected 
by  what  Is  happening  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Sl:.ga>'ore. 

As  President  Truman  descended  the  presi- 
dential train  about  5:05  p.  m.,  he  was  met 
by  a  welcoming  committee  of  State,  city. 
and  democratic  officials  and  escorted  to  a 
specialty  constructed  speaking  platform  at 
Seventh  and  Q. 

He  was  tightly  guarded  by  police  and  se- 
cret-service men  to  the  disappointment  of 
autograph  enthusiasts. 

Lincoln's  Mayor  Clarence  Miles  introduced 
the  Preslient.  Lancaster  County  Chairman 
Wlllard  Townsend  congratulated  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  sixty-sixth  birthday  up>on  pre- 
senting the  cake  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Lincoln  and  the  State. 

Mr.  Truman  was  also  welcomed  by  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  James  C. 
Qulgley  and  Nebraska's  Republican  Governor, 
Vnl  Peterson. 

Earlier  a  gala  parade  of  welcome  moved 
down  O  Street  from  Fifteenth  Street  to  the 
station. 

President  Truman's  address  emphasized 
the  relation  of  falling  farm  prices  to  depres- 
sion dancers.  Although  net  farm  Income 
dropped  50  percent  after  World  War  I,  he 
said  that  after  World  War  II  prices  have 
dropped  only  more  than  20  percent  In  the 
last  2  years. 

He  emphasized  that  the  present  farm-price 
support  program  Is  falling  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  dealing  with  perishable 
crops.  Terming  the  potato  situation  "shame- 
ful," he  said  that  It  Is  foolish  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  and  store  or  buy  and  de- 
stroy food  that  people  want  to  cat  now. 

After  conceding  that  the  Brannan  plan 
would  require  crop  production  limitation,  he 
lashed  out  at  critics  calling  this  regimenta- 
tion. He  said  this  principle  is  at  least  20 
years  old  and  Incorporated  in  all  the  major 
farm  support  programs  In  recent  years. 

He  singled  out  for  special  criticism  the  cal- 
culation of  support  levels  on  data  of  some 
out-of-date  historical  period.  His  reference 
was  to  the  1910-14  farm  price  Index.  The 
administration  is  asking  for  a  reference  pe- 
riod of  IQao  to  1918. 

He  said  the  tirmers  had  to  approve  pro- 
duction controls  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
and  asked  how  this  could  be  called  regimen- 
tation. Rather,  he  said,  this  Is  In  the  lull 
tradition  uf  self-government. 

He  emphasized  the  Brannan  plan  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  plun.  he  said  those 
people  making  fantastic  estimates  Just  don't 
understand  hiw  it  would  actually  work.  He 
made  do  estimate  of  the  lean's  cost,  but 
prophesied  that  the  plan  would  cost  no  more 
than  the  pret^eut  system. 

He  said  the  plan  also  would  shift  food  pro- 
duction from  crops  to  livestock  and  stimu- 
Kite  t)etter  conservation  practices. 


Although  he  said  we  shotild  not  Ignore  the 
welfare  of  the  large  farms,  he  added  "It  la 
only  sensible  where  public  funds  are  In- 
volved to  provide  a  hl'i^her  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  the  family  farm." 

He  punctuated  the  end  of  his  speech  with 
the  unscheduled  statement: 

"Now,  my  friends.  In  farewell,  that's  a 
farm  program  that  will  work,  and  I  welcome 
your  support." 

It  also  said  the  following  editorially  on 
May  9,  1950: 

Memo  to  the  Press  Corps 

A  memo  to  the  newspaper  correspondents 
and  columnists  aboard  the  President's  train: 

Gentlemen  and  Miss  Fleeson,  the  last  time 
a  large  number  of  you  were  here  covering  a 
political  event,  one  of  the  more  enterprising 
of  your  calling  hired  a  cab  and  drove  out 
south  nf  town  to  the  first  farm  he  came  to  (I 
trust  It  wasn't  the  State  pen  farm).  Inter- 
viewed a  nonplussed  man  In  blue  Jeans,  then 
wrote  an  elaborate  analysis  of  farm  senti- 
ment. 

We  call  this  technique  In  political  writing 
"catching  a  farmer"  or  "pulling  a  grass  root." 
It  Is  a  great  Improvement  on  your  Inteniew- 
Ing  each  other  at  the  bar.  But  you  are  here 
so  short  a  while  you  may  not  hav;  time  to 
shoot  out  to  the  grass  roots  at  the  city  limits 
and  back,  so  we  thought  a  few  tip;;  from  us 
as  to  what  we  think  folks  are  thlnclng,  etc.. 
mii;ht  help  you  pad  out  your  pieces  a  little. 

First,  a  word  of  caution.  When  you  write 
about  farm  sentiment,  to  which  President 
Truman  is  making  an  appeal,  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  there  Is  any  s'lch  thing 
In  one  lump.  Tliere  are  farmers  und  there 
are  farmers.  There  are  farmers  anc  ranchers 
who  are  well  fixed,  who  are  slttlnc  on  their 
piles,  whose  property  Is  all  paid  for  and  who 
wf.nt  no  part  of  price  supports  of  any  sort. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  farmers  who  are 
struggling  to  get  a  start — young  fell  3ws.  some 
of  them — who  will  lose  their  shirts  (to  the 
well -fixed  ones)  If  the  bottom  drcps  out  of 
the  market.  Roughly,  very  roughlj ,  reaction 
to  any  Government  agricultural  program 
tends  to  divide  along  those  lines,  and  that 
goes  for  the  Brannan  plan. 

HILL    AND    VALLET    FARiiiERS 

It  Is  a  tendency,  no  more,  becaase  farm- 
ers are  not  Just  economic  robots  any  m  .re 
than  you  are — or  are  you?  Still,  the  sad- 
dest mistake  you  can  make  In  writing  about 
the  way  the  President's  advocai  y  of  the 
Brannan  plan  is  received.  Is  to  generalize  on 
farm  sentiment  by  listening  to  o.ie  or  two 
farmers  and  forgetting  to  Inquire  i.s  to  their 
economic  status. 

A  friend  put  It  another  way.  reporting 
that,  roughly.  In  his  rural  locality,  the  val- 
ley farmers  are  against  the  Brannai,  plan  and 
the  hill  f;\rmers  are  for  It.  This  s  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  administration'! 
greatest  appeal  among  farmers  teads  to  be 
to  the  little  fellow,  the  marginal  farmer. 
That  Is  a  fairly  obvious  point,  but.  oh.  well. 
I  guess  the  President  has  been  :-emlnding 
you  of  that  enough. 

REPtTBLICAN .  BtTT — 

Nebraska  as  of  now  Is  predominantly  • 
Republican  State,  but  It  was  am  mg  these 
less-well-fixed  farmers  of  Nebra:  ka— more 
than  among  the  farmers  of  any  o  her  Mid- 
western State — that  the  Republl(an  Party 
lost  the  m.)st  heavily  In  the  194e  election. 
This  la  according  to  Elmo  Roper's  post 
mortem.  This  newspaper  U  high  y  critical 
of  the  Truman  administration  on  i  ny  num- 
ber of  points.  We  are  deeply  tn  ublcd  by 
the  drift  toward  more  and  more  Qcvemment 
enterpri-e.  We  are  deeply  trouble  1.  anj  so 
are  many,  many  of  our  readers  by  the 
ghastly  size  of  nondcfense  Federal  expendi- 
tures. We  want  Senator  McCarth-  to  preaa 
to  the  utmost  his  effort  to  REcertaln  the  ex- 
te;it  of  Communist  Infiltration  in  Govern- 
ment, and  we  can't  accrpi  the  ptoposltiou 
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tiae  President  asked  the  public  to  accept  In 
his  speech  to  the  Federal  bar — that  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about  on  this  score. 
We  are  appalled,  sometimes,  by  the  apparent 
evidence  that  the  White  House  doesn't  know 
what  its  own  administration  advisers  and 
leaders  are  doing  In  Congress,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  cold  war.  and  we  said 
so  last  week  in  an  editorial  headed.  "Does  the 
White  House  know  the  score?"  And  so  on— 
we  dcn't  want  to  spoil  the  President's  birth- 
day. 

Nevertheless,  to  be  honest,  this  newspaper 
recognizes  both  more  sense  in  the  Brannan 
plan' than  Its  more  vocal  opponents  will  ad- 
mit, and,  as  we  get  out  among  farmers,  a 
greater  readiness  among  many  farmers  to 
consider  It  than  some  of  their  spokesmen 
would  have  us  believe. 

We  talk  about  the  cost  of  the  Brannan 
plan,  but  has  anyone  ever  figured  the  cost 
of  the  present  price-support  program,  11 
something  went  haywire,  say.  In  wheat.  In- 
stead of  In  potatoes?  From  our  point  of 
view  the  greatest  danger  Is  that  the  cost  o) 
any  price-support  program  will  be  misinter- 
preted to  the  consuming  public  by  eastern 
publications  lacking  much  idea  of  the  mid- 
western  farmers'  problems,  whipping  up 
sentiment  against  any  Government  farm 
program.  Maybe  the  Brannan  Idea  to  let 
perishables  seek  their  market  level  offers 
some  Insurance  against  this.  At  any  rate. 
Republicans  haven't  yet  come  out  with  any- 
thing better. 


'Cleveland  Is  One  of  the  Most  Enlightened 
acd  Appreciative  Library  Comaunitics 
in  the  World;  Experts  Agree  That  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  Is  a  Live, 
Dynamic  Force,  Offering  a  Great 
Variety  of  Books,  Services,  and  Infor- 
mation to  Everyone" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  words  I  ha'/e  just  spoken  appear  in 
a  most  provocative  article.  What's  Wrong 
With  Our  Public  Libraries,  written  by 
Jack  Harrison  Pollack  and  appearing  in 
the  current  May  issue  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

These  words  of  praise  about  the  Cleve- 
land library  system,  our  handsome  main 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  its 
34  branches  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  community,  have  par- 
ticular meaning  because  they  are  in  vivid 
cof.trast  to  library  conditions  as  they 
have  been  found  in  most  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  public  library  inquiry,  soon  to  be 
relcaS?d.  is  an  erpose  of  the  true  condi- 
tions of  our  7.500  libraries  in  America. 
Sponsored  by  the  eminent  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  this  thorough  study  will 
have  some  startling  critical  conclusions, 
and  reveal  not  only  that  too  many  of  our 
libraries — metropolitan  and  rural — are 
musty,  ill-run,  poorly  stocked  nine- 
teenth-century mausoleums,  but  some  of 
the  rtasons  why  millions  of  Americans 


have  not  been  inside  a  public  library 
since  they  left  school,  and  why  today 
only  1  in  10  adults  uses  a  hbrary  more 
than  once  a  month. 

I  commend  to  every  Member  in  this 
House  the  reading  Oi  this  very  enlighten- 
ing article,  and  I  should  like  also,  to  ex- 
tend to  each  of  you  the  invitation  prof- 
fered by  Mr.  Pollack  to  his  readers: 
"Come  visit  the  modern  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  experts  agree  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country." 

The  article  from  ihe  May  1950  issue  of 
Woman's  Home  Companion  follows: 
Whats  Wrong  With  Ora  Public  Li3h.«eies? 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 
How  long  since  ycu  visited  your  local  pub- 
lic library?  If  it  has  been  a  long  time,  you 
have  plenty  of  company.  But  Is  it  because 
the  library  location  Is  too  Inconvenient? 
Hcu.^s  too  limited?  Chairs  too  hard?  You 
can't  smoke  there?  The  new  books  you  want 
are  never  available? 

Or  Is  It  because  you're  a  lowbrow — and 
don't  care  about  libraries? 

To  hear  ths  cynics  talk,  it's  the  last  rea- 
son. Wc  have  the  libraries,  they  argue,  but 
the  libraries  don't  have  the  customers.  Con- 
clusion: People  are  lowbrows. 

But  the  cynics'  whole  argument  Is  based 
on  the  false  assumption  that  all  our  7,500 
libraries  are  what  they  ought  to  be— use- 
ful and  efficient.  It's  high  time  the  depress- 
ing truth  v.-as  known  about  America's  horee- 
and-buggy  libraries. 

A  let  of  eyes  should  be  opened  by  an  au- 
thoritative new  study  of  libraries  all  over  the 
United  States— the  public-library  Inquiry— 
soon  to  be  released.  Some  of  Its  startling 
critical  conclusions  are  now  reported  for 
th3  first  time  in  a  popular  nmgazlne.  This 
thorough  study,  sponsored  by  the  eminent 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Ccrp  .  which  has  built  nearly 
1.7C0  American  libraries,  reveals  unmis- 
takably that  too  many  of  our  libraries- 
metropolitan  and  rural — are  musty,  ill-run, 
poorly  stocked,  nineteenth-century  mauso- 
leums. 

No  wonder  millions  of  Americans  haven't 
been  Inside  a  public  library  since  they  left 
cchool.  No  wonder,  as  the  inquiry  reveals, 
only  1  In  10  adults  uses  a  library  more  than 
once  a  month.  Perhaps  going  to  the  library 
may  not  be  your  idea  of  a  good  time.  Yet  it 
can  be  that — and  a  whole  lot  more — as  you'U 
see  later  In  this  article. 

The  men  and  women  who  intensively  In- 
vestigated America's  libraries  for  24  years 
were  recruited  from  leading  universities.  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  the  Inquiry  director.  Is  one 
of  the  country's  top  political  scientists,  a 
former  college  president.  Government  admin- 
istrator, and  director  of  the  famous  freedom- 
of-the-press  Inquiry  released  several  years 
ago. 

"A  handful  of  our  libraries  are  magnificent 
institutions."  Dr.  Leigh  told  me.  "But  the 
overwhelming  majority  fall  far  short  of  what 
they  could  be." 

The  American  Library  Association,  the  na- 
tional organization  for  librarians,  admits, 
'More  than  half  the  available  service  is  sub- 
standard." Other  authorities  declare.  "To- 
day 9  out  of  10  American  libraries  are  In- 
adequate." 

Even  worse.  35,000,000  Americans  living  In 
600  of  our  counties  have  absolutely  no  library 
fervlce.  This  Is  true  In  rich  urban  North, 
East,  and  West,  as  well  as  in  the  poor  rural 
South.  In  wealthy  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  for 
example.  44  percent  of  the  population  lack 
any  kind  of  library  service.  In  only  a  few 
States  do  all  of  the  people  have  at  least  some 
library  facilities. 

Other  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan, Chicago,  Denver,  and  elsewhere  tell  the 
same  shameful  story — poor  public  relations, 
old  books  nobody  wants  to  read,  lack  of  funds 


and  trained  personnel,  tmattractlve  quarters. 
And  my  recent  visits  to  numerous  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  confirmed  this. 
I  was  appalled,  for  example,  at  how  many 
libraries  are  housed  In  outmoded  memorial 
tom'Ds  instead  of  cheerful,  well-lit.  modern 
structures.  Most  libraries  were  built  belore 
1918.  when  the  fashion  was  huge-domed  ceil- 
ings and  a  long,  d'sccuragmg  flight  of  stone 
steps.  At  least  one  librarian  I  know  of — and 
nobody  knows  how  many  patrons — had  to 
stop  climbing  such  steps  on  doctor's  orders. 
As  for  lighting.  In  one  Ohio  library  (buUt 
originally  as  a  theater)  miners'  lanterns  on 
extension  cords  are  actually  used  to  find 
book",  in  the  staclcs.  The  stacks  themselves 
rise  five  levels  to  dir^zy  heights  around  the 
former  auditorium  and  arc  reached  by  spiral 
staircases  and  catwalks  with  knee-high  rail- 
ings. "Lit"  by  a  dirty  skylight,  the  whole 
room  Is  in  perpetual  twil.ght.  One  page  boy 
fell  four  levels:  It's  a  mystery  why  more  peo- 
ple haven't  been  Injured  In  this  eerie.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  monstrosity. 

At  another  e:;treme,  In  a  Southwest  city  of 
50,000  the  local  library  is  situated  In  several 
tiny  rooms  in  the  county  court  house,  with 
gossiping,  tobacco-spitting  court  hangers-on 
to  discourage  women  and  children  from 
patronizing  it. 

Library  public  relations  are,  In  general,  so 
poor  that  even  when  a  library  Is  equipped  to 
offer  services  other  than  lending  books,  most 
people  don't  know  about  it.  For  example,  lots 
of  information  is  available  by  telephone  from 
many  libraries — checking  a  recipe,  finding 
out  how  to  remove  a  stain  or  getting  guid- 
ance in  buying  bocks  for  home  or  office. 
Yet  millions  of  people  don't  know  they  can 
phone  or  visit  their  libraries  for  such  Infor- 
mation. Women,  especially,  make  very  little 
use  of  their  library's  reference  facilities,  the 
Inquiry  found. 

Luckily  the  picture  Isn't  all  dark.  There 
are  some  bright  spots. 

Come  visit  the  modern  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  which  experts  agree  Is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country. 

Though  most  libraries  are  traditionally 
low-pressure  Institutions,  this  dynamic  one 
is  a  live  community  force,  offering  a  great 
variety  of  books,  services,  and  information 
to  everyone. 

"Cleveland  has  the  most  enlightened  and 
appreciative  library  community  In  the  world," 
a  British  visitor  observed. 

A  Cleveland  housewife  told  me,  "Since  I've 
started  going  to  the  library  I've  Improved  my 
cooking,  learned  how  to  make  my  home  more 
attractive,  take  better  care  of  my  chUdren 
and  have  more  to  talk  to  my  husband  about." 
What  makes  this  library  outstanding? 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

It  has  a  handsome  easy-to-use  main  build- 
ing and  34  convenient  branches — all  of  which 
recently  had  new  fiuoroscent  lighting  put  In. 
■What's  more,  the  library  maintains  over  a 
hundred  book  stations  In  stores,  factories, 
schools  and  fire  Btatlons. 

It  owns  and  circulates  more  books  per  per- 
son than  any  large  library  In  the  country. 
It  also  lends  thousands  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords. 16-mlllimeter  films,  and  reproductions 
of  fine  paintings — all  on  your  library  card. 

It  has  lectures,  exhibits,  concerts,  movies, 
and  discussion  groups  on  topics  ranging  from 
current  events  to  mothers'  problems,  during 
Its  nine-to-nlne  day. 

Its  cozlly  furnished  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son young  people's  room  Is  a  favorite  hangout 
of  teen-age  poets  (who  even  published  their 
own  book)  and  competes  with  the  local  Ice- 
cream parlor  for  all  adcletcents'  leisure  hours. 
The  Cleveland  library  also  rxins  the  school 
libraries,  so  often  neglected  In  other  cities. 
The  Cleveland  Library  answers  questions, 
by   telephone  or   mail,  on  subjects  ranging 
from  household  repairs  to  the  latest  In  child 
care.     I  heard  women  ask  questions  about 
nursery  schools,  party  planning,  gardening. 
Jewelry   making.   Jobs,  how   to  dress  lor   a 
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chTUCh  wedding,  and  even  some  Intimate 
aspects  of  sex  and  marriuge.  Mother-in-law 
ttoubie,  backward  children,  husbands  who 
drink,  are  a  few  of  the  problems  Cleveland 
librarians  are  a^ked  to  help  solve.  Some- 
times, even,  ster.  ,i:rrphcrs  who  can't  read 
their  notes  and  dont  dare  ask  their  bosses, 
have  them  deciphered  by  the  librarians. 

The  library  operates  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive information  services  regarding  local 
businesses  of  any  public  library — and  some 
companies  located  In  Cleveland  because  of 
this.  Before  purchaslnR  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner  or  toaster  the  Cleveland  hou.sewlfe 
will  frequently  a^  this  department  for  ad- 
vice. 

The  foreign-language  division  has  almost 
250  newspapers  in  23  languages  for  Cleve- 
land's 40  nationality  groups.  It  translates 
thousands  of  foreign  letters  received  locally. 
I  heard  one  woman  ask.  "My  uncle  in  Hol- 
land wants  me  to  send  him  some  shoes.  He 
says  he  wears  a  size  43.  What  size  U  that  In 
this  country?"  The  library  found  the  an- 
swer: size  nine. 

A  travel  bureau  helps  Clevelanders  plan 
trips.  If  you're  moving  to  another  State  you 
can  get  information  about  the  climate. 
•cbools.  shopping,  and  similar  thlnrs. 

Speakers  and  exhibits  are  sent  out  to 
women's  clubs,  church,  labor,  civic,  fraternal, 
and  other  groups  all  over  the  city.  Tlie  li- 
brary will  give  you  pointers  on  how  to  be 
mlstresd  of  ceremonies,  introduce  a  speaker, 
pronounce  fjrelijn  names.  Branch  libraries 
have  clubrooms  for  community  gatherings. 

There  are  three  sprightly  15-minute  weekly 
radio  programs  and  frequent  use  of  educa- 
tional films  (supplemented  by  talks)  on 
health,  science,  nutrition,  family,  and  com- 
munity problems. 

The  library  has  the  largest  chess  and 
checker  collection  in  the  world  and  holds 
tournaments  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

It  delivers  books  to  shut-ins  in  institu- 
tions and  in  their  own  homes.  Its  celling 
books— texts  projected  overhead — are  god- 
sends to  many  bedridden  Clevelanders. 

Of  course  all  this  didn't  Just  happen. 
Cleveland  is  a  teamwork  town  where — ac- 
cording to  a  stock  Joke — citizens,  before  re- 
tiring at  night,  prayerfully  ask  themselves. 
"Have  I  cooperated  well  today?"  The  cul- 
tural spark  plug  of  this  community  spirit  Is 
Cleveland's  librarian,  Clarence  S.  Metcalf.  an 
unpretentious  warm-hearted  man  who  would 
circulate  his  old  hat  if  anybody  would  wear  It. 
A  number  of  leading  librarians  are  hard- 
hitting men — Baltimore's  Emerson  Green- 
away;  Detroit's  Ralph  Ulveling;  Los  Angeles' 
Harold  Hamill.  Only  true  missionary  spirit 
keeps  many  on  the  Job.  Librarians — who 
never  go  on  strike — are  one  of  the  most  un- 
derpaid, unappreciated,  selfless  groups  In 
America.  Today  15,000  library  workers  are 
needed  but  because  of  the  scandalously  low 
salaries  few  are  entering  the  profession. 

Library  trustees  can  be  a  headache  too. 
Most  of  the  country's  35,000  board  members 
are  helpful.  But  some  autocratic  trustees, 
especially  in  smaller  towns,  consider  libraries 
their  private  palaces,  even  dlaatlng  what 
books  should  be  bought  or  displayed.  That's 
why  some  libraries  ieep  controversial  books 
off  the  shelves. 

Censorship  is  a  big  problem  for  librarian*. 
Last  year  during  the  trial  of  tfc  ?  eleven  Com- 
munists. New  York  Public  Library  Director 
Ralph  Bates  was  asked  to  explain  In  cotirt 
why  he  circulated  Marxist  txxika. 

"We  have  four  and  a  half  mlUlon  vol- 
umes." he  replied.  "Some  are  on  polygamy 
and  murder— but  that  doesnt  mean  we're 
in  favor  of  polygamy  and  murder." 

Some  indifferent  trustees  snooze  through 
board  meetings  and  privately  boast  of  never 
having  read  a  book.  One  small-town  trustee 
insists  pll  his  library  needs  U  "a  Bible  and  a 
dictionary."  Another  blg-clty  trtiatee  on  the 
library  board  for  over  20  years  dldnt  start 
coming  to  meetings  until  very  recently,  A 
Midwest  city  hasn't  built  a  new  building  be- 


cause each  trustee  wants  It  near  his  own 
office. 

Libraries  as  a  rule  are  free  from  unsavory 
politics,  partly  because  the  meager  budgets 
promise  little  graft  for  the  corrupt  politi- 
cians. But  occasionally,  as  In  one  large  Mid- 
west city,  the  political  machine  even  Invades 
the  public  library,  keeping  the  staff  In  an 
atmosphere  of  continual  crisis. 

It's  a  miracle  that  with  all  these  handi- 
caps as  many  libraries  as  do  render  such  ex- 
cellent  service. 

Baltimore,  like  Cleveland,  has  a  wonderful 
modern  library,  the  Enoch  Pratt,  which  not 
only  serves  but  leads  the  public.  Its  peace- 
time atomic  energy  series  is  widely  hailed  as 
a  pioneer  achievement  in  popular  education. 
When  I  visited  the  main  branch  recently,  a 
huge  sign  outside  challenged,  "Atomic 
Energy:  Better  World  Ahead?"  The  magnifi- 
cent building  is  on  street  lc\'el  so  that  women 
can  even  wheel  their  baby  carriages  Into 
the  foyer,  where  a  guard  is  on  duty.  The 
library  has  a  dozen  changing  window  dis- 
plays—Just like  a  department  store.  No 
wonder  newspapers  assign  reporters  to  the 
Enoch  Pratt  as  a  regular  news  beat. 

A  few  other  scattered  blg-clty  libraries 
know  t.'ielr  communities  as  well  as  their 
books.  When  race  riots  broke  out  In  Detroit 
several  years  ago  the  library  Issued  a  leaflet 
of  tolerance  quotations  which  ran  through 
three  printings  in  a  week.  Compare  this  to 
some  southern  libraries  which  deny  books  to 
Nc^oes  "because  they  are  unsanitary." 

&3me  smaller-town  libraries  are  also  on 
their  public-relations  toes.  The  Montclalr. 
N.  J.,  library  puts  brief  messages  on  book 
tabs,  such  as,  "Do  you  know  the  library  has 
200  cookbooks?"  Once  when  a  woman  asked 
for  help  In  naming  her  Persian  cat  the 
library's  reference  section  su-gested  "Azada," 
the  name  of  an  ancient  Persian  princess. 
Then,  to  dramatize  the  extent  of  the  library's 
service  to  the  com.munlty,  it  persuaded  the 
Persian  (Iranian)  Ambassador  to  participate 
in  a  public  cat-naming  ceremony. 

Any  publicity  about  libraries  is  all  to  the 
good  because  it  helps  bring  people  Into  the 
library. 

To  attract  youngsters,  some  libraries  have 
used  soft-drink  bars.  Jive  concerts,  snacks, 
and  even  dancing.  I  know  a  small-town 
library  where  mothers  can  leave  their  pre- 
school children  while  they  shop — or  visit  the 
hairdresser. 

Louisville,  Ky..  now  has  3  television 
sets  In  its  main  library  and  one  in  each  of 
Its  10  branches.  Librarian  Clarence  R. 
Graham  reports,  "The  added  attendance  has 
greatly  stimulated  interest  In  other  hbrary 
services."     The  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  and  Peoria. 

111.,    libraries   have    set    up    "bookaterlas" 

self-service  book  stations  in  neighborhood 
grocery  stores. 

But  "trick  stunts"  can  merely  supplement 
a  sound  library  program.  They  are  no  substi- 
tute for  really  s«Tving  a  community. 

Unfortunately  the  typical  American  library 
today  Is  both  too  small  and  too  poor  to  give 
you  effective  service.  They're  frequently 
understaffed,  understocked,  and  not  open 
full  time.  "The  little  Independent  llbr-uy  U 
really  no  modern  llbrarj-  at  all."  reminds  Dr. 
Leigh.  "And  giving  funds  to  It  Is  a  waste  of 
public  money.  Certainly,  keep  the  little 
libraries — but  make  them  parts  of  larger 
units." 

Instead  of  7,500  anemic  libraries  as  at 
present,  the  American  Library  Association 
recommends  that  we  have  1.200  healthy  con- 
solidated county  libraries,  with  as  many 
branches  as  necessary. 

California  has  shown  the  way  In  starting 
such  first-rate  county  libraries.  Virtually 
all  of  the  State's  68  counties  now  have  them. 

Nevertheless,  even  county  libraries  can't 
always  solve  the  problem,  because  of  their 
small  size  or  poverty.  Dr.  I^lgh  says.  "We 
need  library  districts  or  regions  large  enough 
tj  provide   a  himdred-thousand-doil*!   an- 


nual budget  from  local  taxes  anl  appropri- 
ations. TThls  doesn't  mean  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  community  library  but 
that  sum  for  groups  of  cooperating  libraries 
which  pool  their  books  and  professional  per- 
sonnel— whether  In  a  city,  countj ,  or  region." 
Does  this  sound  like  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept of  the  public  library?  It's  the  best 
modern  thought  on  the  subject  and  some- 
thing that  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
women. 

Many  of  our  libraries  grew  out  of  women's 
reading  clubs  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Today,  neglected  and  desperately  needing  a 
transfusion,  they  offer  a  new  challenge  to 
the  women's  clubs  of  America  to  perform 
the  finest  t\T)e  of  commiinlty  service. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  improve  your 
local  library? 

1.  Work  through  a  Friends  of  the  Library 
group.  If  your  town  doesn't  a. ready  have 
one.  the  American  Library  Association.  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111.,  will  tell  you 
how  to  start  one. 

2.  Regardless  of  whether  your  library  ulti- 
mately ties  up  with  a  county,  district,  or 
regional  library,  help  It  get  more  funds  today. 
Good  library  service  costs  money  but  it's 
worth  It.  Many  counties  today  upend  more 
money  for  their  beach  commissions,  rest 
rooms,  and  dog  catchers  than  for  their  li- 
braries. 

3.  Urge  your  State  legislators  to  appro- 
priate more  money  for  libraries.  Twenty 
States  give  absolutely  nothing  today.  And 
look  Into  the  posfiibillty  of  greater  Federal 
aid. 

Some  final  words:  Don't  let  the  cynics  mis- 
lead you.  Once  people  enjoy  good  library 
service  they  refuse  to  be  without  It.  You'll 
know  what  I  mean  if  you've  ever  seen  book- 
hungry  Louisiana  women  pushing  baby  car- 
riages a  mile  over  a  gravel  road  to  meet  the 
bookmobile.  Or  watched  eager  Vermont 
youngsters  waiting  In  the  snow  for  the  arrival 
of  their  "library  on  wheels." 

A  top  Nazi  once  warned  of  the  American 
public-library  menace.  Yes,  books  are  weap- 
ons. But  they  are  more  than  that.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  away  $56,000,000.  once 
said,  "The  person  who  enters  a  library  Is  In 
the  best  society  this  world  affords." 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  made  libraries  rising 
Instead  of  falling  stars  In  American  life?  If 
thty  continue  to  be  meaningless  appendages 
to  commercial  media  instead  of  dynamic  edu- 
cational Instruments,  they  may  fade  away. 

The  public  library  inquiry  has  sounded 
the  alarm.     Will  we  heed  it? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVTJS 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extt-nd  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  an  article 
appearing  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  meat  of  this 
editorial  is  in  the  last  paragraph.  The 
President's  tour  has  come  to  an  end  but 
the  people  have  not  been  enlightened  on 
the  real  problems  and  dilemmas  con- 
fronting them.  We  are  still  faced  wi'h 
deficit  spending  and  heavy  taxes.  It  u  is 
with  great  regret  when  I  read  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
agreed  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  net  ac- 
cumulated   income    of    mutual    savings 


banks  and  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. To  me.  this  is  gro.ss  discrimina- 
tion. Not  to  consider  taxing  co-ops, 
unions,  and  charitable  institutions  for 
profits  made  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  not  justifiable.  In 
fact.  I  cannot  find  any  grounds  for  such 
action.  If  there  is  going  to  be  an  hon- 
est effort  to  replace  the  taxes  lost  by 
reducing  the  present  emergency  excise 
taxes,  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Truman, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  be  justified  in  taxing  the  mutual 
organizations  in  business  for  a  profit, 
on  the  same  basis  as  private  enterprises 
are  baing  taxed  today.  Business,  espe- 
cially small  business,  cannot  continue 
bearing  this  burden  alone  forever  and  I 
believe  if  private  enterprise  is  to  sur- 
vive, other  organizations  compjeting  in 
the  profit  system  must  pay  their  legit- 
imate share  of  the  taxes. 

T:iE  Tour  at  Its  Ci-imax 

The  President's  arrival  at  Chicago  was 
carefully  prearranged  to  coincide  with  one 
of  those  large  party  gatherings  which  the 
D3mccrjits  m?.nage  with  uninhibited  glee. 
The  unbridgeable  fissions  within  the  party 
might  reveal  themselves;  a  local  clergyman, 
hitherto  friendly  to  thf  Democrats,  might 
denounce  the  proceedings  as  a  tasteless  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  the  leaders 
and  the  rank  and  file,  the  Cabinet  members 
and  the  crowds  In  the  street,  gave  them- 
selves over  wholeheartedly  to  what  was  In 
part  a  conference  and  in  part  plain  circus, 
with  the  novel  magic  of  television  being 
combined  with  techniques  as  old  as  the 
torchlight  parade.  Coming  from  a  country- 
wlce  tour,  after  scores  of  speeches  and  in- 
numerable public  appearances.  President 
Truman  stepped  for  his  major  address  Into 
an  atmosphere  that  must  resemble  the 
pcUtlclcns  idea  of  heaven. 

Vi'hat  Mr.  Trximan  might  say  on  such  an 
occasion  was  of  less  Importance  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  himself,  and  what  he 
represented  in  the  minds  of  his  followers. 
There  have  been  times  when  he  was  con- 
sidered less  than  an  asset  to  the  party. 
In  this  same  Chicago  he  had  been  nom.lnated 
almost  absent-mindedly  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency: In  Philadelphia.  4  years  later,  the 
party  leaders  kept  him  waiting  Ignommiousiy 
In  a  hotel  room  for  his  final  selection  as 
presidential  candidate.  But  today  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  suncunded  by  the  kind  of  spell  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  have  been  successful. 
and  the  party  leaders  are  ready  to  cheer 
him.  as  they  did  last  night,  to  the  echo. 
He  stood  then,  not  only  at  the  climax  of 
his  current  toiu-.  but  at  what  may  very 
possibly  be  the  highest  point  of  his  career. 

The  President  set  forth  confidently  from 
Washingtcn  8  days  ago,  and  It  would  be  hard 
to  deny  that  the  tour  has  been,  on  narrow 
grounds,  a  success.  Mr.  Truman's  speeches — 
even  the  cff-the-cufi  speeches — have  been 
carefully  prepared,  so  that  there  have  been 
no  bad  slips;  the  itinerary  was  arranged  to 
take  him  through  areas  that  do  not  often 
have  a  chance  to  greet  a  President,  and  be- 
fore tl-.e  audiences  that  gathered  in  shirt 
sleeves,  lep.vlng  their  spring  chores  as  the 
Presidential  train  came  by.  Mr.  Truman  has 
been  at  his  homely  best.  In  his  more  impor- 
tant speeches  he  has  stressed  thcce  programs, 
like  the  Brannan  agrlculf-iral  plan,  which 
appear  to  mrka  good  talking  points  even 
though  almost  no  one  wants  to  see  them  en- 
acted; he  has  spoken  In  bread  terms  about 
the  need  for  international  concepts  and  ac- 
tion; he  has  stressed  the  themes  of  conser- 
vation £nd  poorer  development,  which  have 
a  deeper  hold  on  the  Wctt  than  we  In  the 
East  probably  realize. 


Needless  to  say.  there  has  been  little  Il- 
lumination cast  en  the  real  problems  and 
dUemmas  confronting  the  Nation.  Mr.  Tru- 
man remains  at  the  end  enmeshed  in  the 
same  contradictions  which  have  marked  his 
whole  administration— the  same  undefined 
and  apparently  unlimited  commitments,  with 
good  and  bad  Inextricably  mixed,  and  both 
canceled  out  by  the  danger  of  rising  deficits 
and  heavy  taxes.  Mr.  Truman  has  had  his 
chance  to  see  and  to  be  seen;  the  Democrats 
have  had  their  day  of  pageantry.  Now  the 
country  returns  to  the  Issues  which  cannot 
be  exercised  by  Incantations,  and  upon  the 
intelligent  solution  of  which  our  safety  and 
welfare  depend. 


Reduction  of  the  Cost  of  Govcrrment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  insertin?  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  entitled  "Make  It  Stick" 
from  the  Cleveland  tOhio)  Plain  Dsaler 
of  May  12: 

Make  It  Stick 

Here  they  are,  the  seven  timorous  Ohio 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  unable  to  summon  the  courage 
to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment that  wasn't  even  tisd  to  specific 
projecu,  but  designed  merely  to  lower, 
slightly,  the  ceiling  on  bureaucratic  expendi- 
tures as  a  whole: 

R03EET  Ceosser  and  Michael  A.  Fzighan, 
of  Cleveland:  Edwahd  Breen,  of  Dayton; 
Thom.\s  H.  Bl-rke,  of  Toledo;  Walteb  B. 
Hl'eer,  of  Akron:  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  of 
Youngstown;  and  John  McSweenet,  of 
Wocster. 

These  seven  Democrats — and  their  con- 
stituents should  mark  this  well — cast  their 
votes  against  the  SoOO.OOO.OOO  reduction  In 
the  omnibus  appropriation  bill,  which  was 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  House. 

Accurately  sensing,  we  are  certain,  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  they  represent  and  the 
need  of  this  Nation  for  more  econcmical 
operation  of  the  Government,  14  other  Ohio 
Congressmen  voting  en  the  measure — i  of 
them  Democrats — voted  for  the  budgetary 
reduction.  We  mention,  in  a  commendatory 
way: 

Representative  at  Large  Stephen  M.  Ycunc, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Representatives  James  G. 
Polk,  of  Highland,  Rosert  T.  Secrest,  of  S3n- 
ecaville.  and  Earl  T.  Wagner,  of  Cincinnati, 
D3mccrats:  Fr.'.nces  P.  Bolton,  of  Cleveland. 
Walter  E.  Brehm.  of  Millersport,  Clarence  J. 
Bsown,  of  Blanchcster.  Cliff  Clevenger.  of 
Bryan.  Ch.^rles  H.  Elston,  of  Cincinnati. 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ircnton,  William  M. 
McCrLLocH.  of  Plqua.  J.  Harry  McGregor,  of 
West  Lafayette.  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Columbus, 
and  Alvin  F.  Weichel,  of  Sandusky,  Republi- 
cans. 

By  voting  the  $SO0,C00,CO0  slash  in  the 
omnibus  money  bill,  fcy  approving  a  compul- 
sory reduction  in  Federal  personnel  designed 
to  save  another  $-iOO,C00,CO0,  and  by  sending 
to  the  Senate  an  appropriation  measure  some 
02,000.000,000  under  President  Truman's 
budget  request,  the  House  did  not  achieve 
the  millennium  in  Government  economy. 
Let's  be  realistic  about  that. 

Horizontal  cuts  In  operating  expenditures 
and  personnel  are  not  the  forthright  scien- 


tific way  to  attain  sound  econom(p»fn  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  way  to  have  done  that  would 
have  been  to  prune  away  specific  functions 
that  are  outright  frills:  to  apply  the  economy 
shears  to  specific  bureaus  that  are  notori- 
ously top-heavy  In  personnel,  that  are  staffed 
with  propagandists  devoted  to  fighting 
against  Government  economy. 

The  way  the  House  took  was  the  way  of 
expedience,  for,  as  one  Washington  corre- 
spondent correctly  noted,  the  horizontal  re- 
ductions attracted  the  support  of  "members 
who  In  previous  tests  had  balked  at  support- 
ing cuts  in  specific  programs  that  they 
deemed  essential  or  politically  advanta- 
geous." 

But  the  action  of  the  House  was  significant 
because  It  showed  that  a  majority  In  the 
House  is  sensitive  to  the  public's  demand  for 
economy. 

T.ie  big  task  now  is  to  mf  ke  the  House 
economy  action  stick  in  the  S?nate.  It  will 
stick  If  the  people  of  the  United  States — the 
Individual  citizens,  the  voters  of  America — 
make  It  unmistakably  clear  to  the  Members 
of  the  upp?r  Chamber  that  governmental 
econo'ny,  almost  ruthless  economy,  has  their 
approval. 


Speech  of  the  Late  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  having  re- 
printed in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
some  time  ago  by  the  late  and  lamented 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
great  fighting  speech  by  S3nator  Walsh, 
which  was  the  last  major  speech  he  de- 
hvered  in  the  United  States  Senate  after 
Ion?,  honorable,  and  outstanding  service 
in  that  body,  should  be  recalled  at  this 
time  when  the  town  of  Clinton  is  cele- 
brating its  centennial  anniversary. 

Senator  Walsh  was  Clinton's  most  il- 
lustrious son — distinguished  legislator  in 
the  general  court,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Governor,  and  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  for  almost  30  years. 
The  people  of  Clinton  are  proud  of  his 
contributions,  proud  of  the  great  gifts 
which  he  consecrated  to  his  country's 
welfare,  proud  of  his  courage  and  his 
stirring  patriotism,  and  proud  of  his  de- 
votion to  CUnton  and  its  people. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  hour 
after  midnight,  I  hesitate  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  make  some  observations 
that  the  unusual  proceedings,  the  exciting 
and  tense  debate  on  this  Issue,  have 
prompLed  I  had  not  Intended  to  address 
the  S:nate  at  this  time,  but  I  cannot  longer 
remain  voiceless  when  the  deep-seated  con- 
victions I  entertain  over  what  is  transpiring 
here  seek  expression. 

Mr.  Pres.dent.  the  Ssnate  has  in  recent 
days  been  passing  through  a  most  unusual 
experience.  I  have  b3en  here  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  never  ceen  the  proceedings  lu 
the  Senate  assume  tiie  extraordinary  char- 
acter they  have  d-..;ring  this  debate  and  espe- 
cially tonight.  V/e  have  seen  an  antilabor 
coalition  ride  rcujhsiiod  over  a  minority  to 
the   extent   that   even   a  motion  to   lay   ca 
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the  table  has  been  made  against  amend- 
ments in  tlie  Interests  of.  and  proposed  by 
friends  of.  the  workers,  without  permlitlnj? 
even  debate  or  a  vote  on  their  menis.  It 
is  clear  that  there  Is  a  solid  bloc  of  Sena- 
tors, Including  members  of  both  parties,  de- 
termined to  vote  for  almost  any  amer.dment 
restrictive  cf  the  rights  of  the  w.^rkerg  Of 
course,  they  urge  that  their  piirpose  Is  to 
correct  the  excesses  of  labor  \inlons,  but  that 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  their  opposi- 
tion is  ai?ainst  every  man  and  woman  who 
belongs  to  labor  organizations  or  who  may 
choose  to  Join  them  In  the  futxire.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Senate  appears  to  be  charged 
with  a  determination  to  pass  leeislatlon  Im- 
petuously and  primarily  for  punitive  ends. 
Calm  and  wise  Judgment  has  disappeared. 
As  the  roll  is  called,  the  question  seems  to 
be  not  so  much  on  the  merits  of  Individual 
amendmenu  but  on  a  determined  Intention 
to  classify  Senators  Into  two  categories— one. 
the  representatives  of  the  employers,  and 
the  other,  the  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers. By  Innuendo,  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
Senator  championing  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ers, you  are  a  strike  sympathizer  and  should 
receive  the  condemnation  and  contempt  that 
some  people  hold  at  the  present  time  toward 
John  L.  Lewis. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of  dis- 
cussing and  analyrlng  the  problems  that  af- 
fect labor  and  Industry,  of  trying  to  prevent 
or  remove  the  abuses  that  exist  In  both 
groups,  the  issue  here  is  to  seize  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  curb  and  restrict  the 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  the  workers.  Sena- 
tors who  heretofore  have  boasted  cf  their 
loyalty  to  the  working  class  are  gleefully 
riishlng  to  vote  for  amendments  that  every 
man  and  woman  In  every  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  considers  hostile  and  det- 
rimental to  the  rights  of  the  working  class. 
Senators  who  were  elected  as  friends  of  labor 
have  succumbed  to  the  hysterical  emotions 
of  the  hour  and  have  Joined  the  procession 
supporting  the  antilabor  amendments.  For 
the  arst  time  I  have  witnessed  an  attitude 
of  indiilerence.  If  not  real  hostility,  toward 
any  expressions  of  sympathy  with,  or  sup- 
p-^rt  of.  the  causes  that  Senators  heretofore 
have  been  proud  to  advocate  There  is  a 
subtle  attempt  here  to  imply  that  those  who 
8p?uk  against  these  repressive  measures  are 
either  disloyal  or  wild-eyed  labor  agitators. 

It  Is  to  be  n  ted  that  every  amendment 
to  place  management  and  trade  associations 
In  the  same  stf.us  as  labor  organizations. 
In  regard  to  manai?ement  of  their  group 
funds  or  reports  of  their  Joint  membership, 
has  been  rejected  It  appears  to  be  a  deter- 
mination to  punish  labor,  and  labor  only. 

In  coatrast  with  the  situation  In  this 
Chamber  in  regarc:  ta  the  legislation  at  hand. 
I  recall  the  long  8tr\iggle  of  the  workers  for 
social  Justice,  for  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  decent  livelihood,  for  a  fair  and  Just 
share  of  the  earnings  resulting  from  their 
toil. 

I  recall  that  In  m?  own  State  It  tO(jk  90 
ye.irs  of  agitation  to  enact  reasonable  child- 
labor  legislation.  I  can  remember  as  a  youth 
scenes  In  my  own  community  where  I  saw 
young  girls,  13  and  14  years  of  age.  going  out 
In  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  to  work 
m  the  cotton  mills  for  10  and  12  hours,  rs- 
turnlng  In  the  darkness  of  the  evening.  I 
have  heard  from  their  lips  stories  of  how  they 
ran  every  in<:h  of  the  way  from  their  homes 
to  the  mill  gates  because  they  were  fright- 
ened. Who  brought  about  ths  changes  that 
have  resulted  In  today's  improved  working 
cundltiuns?  Who  has  accomplished  the 
shortening  of  work  hours  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  working  conditions?  It  was  dons 
throijfh  the  organization  of  the  workers, 
through  unions,  and  other  associations  that 
they  set  up  for  using  their  coUective  power 
to  influence  employers  who  wws  often  ot  Um 
absentee  landlord  class. 


I  recall,  in  the  eighties,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  workers  received  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  their  espousal,  under 
difBcultles  and  persecutions,  of  the  cause  for 
shorter  working  hours,  better  wages,  and 
better  living  conditions.  Much  progress  has 
been  made,  but  the  credit  Is  due  In  large 
measure,  if  net  In  full  measure,  to  the  unions 
and  labor  organizations  that  the  workers 
themselves  set  up. 

I  recall  witnessing — I  can  picture  some  of 
them  now — many  of  them  I  knew  bv  name — 
women  75  and  80  years  of  age — trudging  the 
streets  in  summer  and  winter,  year  In  and 
year  out,  from  the  mills  to  their  homes,  with 
bent  backs  and  gnarled  fingers  due  to  cease- 
less toil  over  the  spindles,  looms,  and  ma- 
chines in  the  factories  and  workshops  cf  New 
England.  Who  lifted  their  voices  and  used 
their  efforts  to  help  bring  about  better  living 
conditions,  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  the 
securing  of  safety  appliances?  The  workers' 
organizations. 

I  remember  as  a  young  lawyer  prosecuting 
cases  In  the  coujrts  lor  damages  sustained  by 
employees — one  a  young  woman  whose  scalp 
was  torn  from  her  head  because  the  hair 
became  entangled  In  the  machinery  due  to 
the  lack  of  proper  safeguards.  I  remember 
other  cases  seeking  compensation  for  loss  of 
arms,  for  loss  of  fingers,  and  other  disabili- 
ties. In  all  of  them  I  found  raised  In  defense 
the  doctrine  of  "assumption  of  risk  " — that 
the  employees  assume  the  risk  Involved  in 
their  work.  These  and  other  victims  of  in- 
dustrial Injuries  were  often  obliged  to  turn 
to  public  chanty  or  to  members  of  their 
families  for  support.  Sometimes  when  a 
father  was  seriously  incapacitated  the  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  leave  school  and  to  go  to 
work  to  support  him. 

Who  led  the  fight  and  brought  about  legis- 
lation that  eliminated  the  doctrine  of  "as- 
sumption of  risk"  and  made  It  possible  for 
these  victims  of  industrial  life  to  become 
other  than  a  public  charge?  It  was  labor, 
organized  labor,  union  labor. 

The  long  and  at  'Imes  discouraging  strug- 
gle made  by  labor  organizations,  against 
what  seemed  insurmountable  obstacles,  to 
elevate  the  workers  from  almost  a  state  of 
servitude  to  the  Improved  position  that  they 
now  hold  through  legislation  requiring 
safety  appliances,  better  working  conditions, 
and  shorter  working  hours.  Is  an  Inspiring 
one.  It  is  Indeed  a  story  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  human  rights. 

I  Inject  a  personal  story  about  two  fac- 
tory workers  who  had  reached  old  age.  I 
had  forgotten  them,  though  In  my  early 
youth  I  had  carried  a  dinner  pall  to  them 
from  their  homes  to  the  factory  gates  during 
the  noon  hoiir.  One  day  a  few  years  ago 
a  welfare  agent  called  upon  me  to  inquire 
ab<}Ut  their  needs.  He  expressed  pity  for 
their  plight  because  they  had  once  lived 
fairly  comfortably  on  their  meager  Income. 
He  said.  "I  never  knew  till  I  met  these  ladies 
that  It  Is  a  crime  to  live  to  an  old  age."  I 
asked.  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  said. 
"Why,  these  women  have  tolled  for  nearly 
80  years,  and  they  saved  enough  money  in 
that  time  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to 
provide  for  thetr  old  age.  but  they  lived  too 
long.  Had  they  died  a  few  years  after  ad- 
vancing age  forced  them  out  of  the  factory 
they  would  have  gone  to  their  graves  with- 
out public  charity.  However,  because  they 
have  lived  too  long,  over  80  years,  they  are 
now  experiencing  the  trlais  and  tribulations 
of  poverty."'  He  made  another  observation. 
•T  never  knew  btfore  that  people  could  be 
poor  and  arlst<xn^tlc  as  well  These  ladles 
are  aristocrats  "  They  were  Indeed,  aristo- 
crats, sweet,  kind,  lovable  characters:  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women, 
and  men.  too,  who  during  our  lifetime  have 
experienced  the  same  hardships  I  have  Just 
described.     These  are  some  of  the  types  of 


people  this  legislation  will  affect  by  curtail- 
ment of  the  workers'  rights. 

The  amendments  before  us  aiTect  every 
worker  and  every  organization,  the  Inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,  if  there  are  any 
guilty,  of  excessive  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands and  procedure.  I  am  not  defending 
John  L.  Lewis,  but,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  be  a  party,  because  of  Lewis,  to  enact- 
ing laws  which  will  restrict  the  rights  of 
those  honest  working  men  and  women  who 
have  labored  so  unceasingly  during  the  war. 
who  gave  their  sons  to  the  ser\'lce  of  our 
country  In  our  hour  of  need.  I  shall  not 
offend  or  shackle  them  by  telling  them  that 
their  bargaining  rights  are  to  be  restricted, 
that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on 
the  candid  and  open  relationship  which 
shoiild  exist  between  employee  and  employer 
in  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  the  ob- 
ligation, the  great  debt  we  owe  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  country?  All  the  vast  wealth  we 
have  accumulated  has  come  from  the  toll, 
sweat,  and  blood  of  the  workers. 

Their  strength,  their  vigor,  their  health, 
their  labors,  have  opened  up  the  va.st  wealth 
that  the  Almighty  planned  In  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  our  benefit.  They  have  tilled 
the  fields  so  that  we  might  have  the  rich 
harvests  with  which  we  are  blessed.  They 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  workshops, 
factories,  and  Industries  of  the  country. 
How  meager  has  been  their  share  of  the 
prosperity  that  has  resulted  from  their  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

Have  they  no  claim  to  our  sympathy  and 
assistance?  Must  we  be  heedless  of  their 
social  advancement  and  welfare  because 
some  leader  may  have  misjudged  his  obliga- 
tion to  them  or  his  responsibility  to  the 
public?  Labor  leaders  are  not  Immune  from 
the  faults,  failures,  and  mistakes  or  even  the 
misuse  of  power  which  is  observable  In  other 
phases  of  life. 

Even  those  In  the  public  service,  whom  w« 
sometimes  call  politicians,  make  serious  mis- 
takes and  fall  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

I  have  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  work- 
ers for  recognition  of  their  rights  up  to  this 
very  hour,  and  I  regret  to  see  in  this  Cham- 
ber efforts  to  restrict  the  progress  that  has 
been  made — efforts  that  Indicate  a  lack  of 
sympathy,  a  distrust  of  the  workers'  organi- 
zations, a  hindrance  to  further  progress — 
efforts  to  place  limitations  on  their  rights  to 
organize  and  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr  President.  I  regret  to  see  In  this  Cham- 
ber what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  determination 
to  turn  back,  an  attempt  to  undo  some  of 
the  helpful  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished through  years  of  effort.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  observe  here  a  spirit  of  passion,  a 
spirit  of  Intense  hostility,  a  desire  to  get 
even  with  someone.  We  are  acting  as  If  we 
were  looking  for  blood.  I  fear.  Instead  of 
helping  to  end  strikes  and  bring  about  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  conditions,  we  may  bo 
moving  toward  more  turmoil,  more  strikes. 
and  more  hostility  between  capital  and 
labor. 

There  Is  :i  mistaken  notion  here  that  some 
of  the  amendments  which  are  propo.=;ed  will 
prevent  or  end  the  present  strikes.  Not  one 
of  these  amendments  which  are  beln^  pro- 
posed here  will  affect  John  Lewis  or  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Railway  Brotherhood:  but  thoy  will 
affect  every  man  and  woman  who  tolls  and 
who  chooses  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  now 
or  In  the  future  It  Is  to  be  noted  also  that 
workers  who  are  not  members  of  labor  organ- 
izations receive  benefits  att.nlned  by  the  cf-« 
forts  of  unions.  You  cannot  get  even  wltn 
John  L.  Lewis  or  other  strike  leaders  through 
these  amendments.  You  can.  however,  break 
the  spirit,  dishearten  the  working  class  for  a 
time,  but  their  cause  Is  so  humane  and  Just 
that.  like  a  volcano,  the  eruption  la  only 
being  postponed. 
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Mr  President,  not  all  employers  are  peti- 
tioning for  this  legislation.  There  are  many, 
very  many  who  deal  fairly  and  Justly  with 
labor.  Many  of  them  have  a  sincere  and  deep 
sympathy  for  their  workers.  Many  of  thera 
have  often  voluntarily  expressed  this  In 
bonuses,  pensions,  and  in  various  other  b3ne- 
flts  to  the  workers.  Let  us  counsel  with 
there  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
we  will  find  them  cooperative.  Not  one  of 
them  will  ask  us  to  repeal  collective  bargain- 
ing or  the  right  of  the  worker  to  strike. 

Hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  disputes  and 
differences  between  labor  and  Industry  have 
been  peacefully  and  sticcessfully  adjusted. 
Because  there  have  been  a  few  failures  and 
hardships  have  resulted  and  the  public  In- 
terest has  been  Jeopardized  does  not.  in  my 
cpinicn,  Jurtify  the  putting  cf  all  labor  in  a 
strait-Jacket. 

One  would  be  led  to  believe,  listening  to 
the  debate  here,  that  there  Is  no  class  con- 
scloUEJiess  on  the  side  of  management:  that 
It  Is  all  on  the  side  of  labor.  In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  as  much  class  conrciousness  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  In  my  opinion 
some  labor  unions  remain  militant  because, 
forced  to  deal  with  a  hostile  employer,  they 
believe  that  the  labor  union  can  survive  In 
no  other  way. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  management 
toward  unions  is  the  key  to  sound  Industrial 
relations,  and.  if  the  employers  wholeheart- 
edly accept  the  philosophy  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, our  labor  unions  would  rise  to  the 
responsibilities  which  they  have  and  fulfill 
their  rich  promises. 

Unless  there  Is  a  sh.'\rp  chanq;e  for  the 
better  In  Industrial  relations,  I  fear  Industry 
and  labor  will  wake  up  some  day  to  find  a 
new  philosophy,  an  extreme  philosophy  pro- 
mulgated through  the  Nation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, radical  economic  changes  will  come  if 
labor  and  Industry  cannot  find  a  way  peace- 
fully to  adjust  their  differences.  "The  euc- 
C35S  of  the  American  way  of  life  Is  net 
through  extreme  restrictive  measures,  but 
through  management  and  labor  solving  their 
individual  problems  through  self-govern- 
ment and  through  Industrial  democracy. 
The  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life  depends  upon  their  success  in  solving 
their  mutual  problems. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  of  the  workers 
other  than  John  L.  Lewis'  as  we  discuss  this 
legislation.  There  are  millions  of  them  who 
are  law-abiding  and  who  seek  and  desire  In- 
dustrial peace.  Men  are  fallible  and  so  are 
leaders,  whether  they  are  in  the  labor,  the ' 
industrial,  or  in  the  political  life.  Rash  and 
extreme  measures  that  affect  and  Injure  the 
welfare  of  the  people  are  taken  even  at  times 
by  men  In  public  service. 

Let  us  rem.ember  there  Is  another  day  com- 
ing when  the  present  labor  turmoil  will  have 
subsided.  Industrial  peace  will  come,  and 
the  workers,  In  my  opinion,  desire  it  and 
want  It  Just  as  much  as  management. 

Let  It  not  be  said  of  us  when  our  record  Is 
Ecanned  that  In  the  heat  of  passion  we  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  progress  that  labor  has 
made  through  Its  long  up-hill  hike  for  In- 
dustrial freedom,  that  we  have  In  a  moment 
of  excitement  sought  to  abridge  and  reduce 
the  rights  of  workers. 

Let  us  consider  these  measures  calmly.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that 
no  amendment  proposed  here  by  the  coali- 
tion can  in  any  manner  affect  or  change  the 
present  strike  situation.  Nor  could  these 
coalition  amendments,  were  they  the  law 
today,  have  prevented  the  present  strikes. 
The  amendments  are  proposed  now  in  the 
belief  that  the  present  hysterical  state  of 
mind  will  give  the  support  that  the  amend- 
ments would  not  get  In  normal  times.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  proponents  of  these  amend- 
ments privately  concede  this. 


These  proposals  will  result  In  arousing  the 
antagonism  and  resentment  of  all  workers, 
who  are  innocent  panics  to  prp'-ent  labor 
disturbances,  when  they  know  the  motive 
behind  these  proposals  and  their  true  sig- 
nificance. 


The  Lincoln  Star's  Account  of  President 
Trun::n's  Visit  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  en 
Kay  8,  1950 

EXlE>;SION  OF  REM-ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SUILIVAN 

OF    NEB?..\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1950 

Mr.  G'£ULLIV.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lincoln  Star,  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  a  Demo- 
cratic daily  newspaper,  edited  by  Hon. 
James  E.  Lawrence,  had  this  to  say  in 
a  news  item  about  President  Truman's 
recent  visit  to  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  May  8, 
1950: 

LiNC  ;ln      Welcoming      Tbt/man — Par:«;iDENT 

Rolls  West — Warns  Isolationism  Retcbn 

MicriT  PnovoKE  a  ThiA  Wo,n:,D  Wah— ?.»rm 

Pl\n     Topic     of     Address — Fir.sT     Majob 

SPLErH  To  Be  Given  Here 

Nebraskans  from  surrounding  areas  were 

crowding   into   Lincoln    today   to   hear   the 

Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  United  States  speak 

here    on    the    topic    which    probably    affects 

them  most — farm  Income. 

And  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  all 
was  in  readiness  as  President  Truman's  spe- 
cial train  rolled  acro.ss  Iowa  and  into  Ne- 
braska. The  only  thing  uiideclded  was  the 
weather,  and  even  that  was  as  well  prepared 
for  as  possible. 

At  Seventh  and  Q  Streets,  where  a  plat- 
form has  been  erected  for  the  President's 
address,  a  canopy  Is  ready  to  protect  Mr. 
Truman  and  other  dignitaries  who  wUl  be 
with  him  on  the  platform. 

sixteen  states 
The  address  by  the  President  here  today 
is  the  first  of  nine  major  speeches  he  ex- 
pacts  to  make  during  his  swing  across  the 
country.  During  the  trip  he  will  tour  16 
States.  And  in  Lincoln  he  will  tell  what  his 
administration  thinks  must  be  done  for  the 
farmer. 

His  train  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  here  at 
5.05  this  afternoon  and  will  leave  at  5:45. 
The  President  is  expected  to  talk  about  20 
minutes.  After  that  he  is  scheduled  to  use 
the  time  before  the  train  leaves  shaking 
hands  with  the  pany  heads  in  the  State 
and  getting  a  slant  or  two  from  them  on 
the  Democratic  picture  in  Nebraska. 

The  President  will  be  presented  with  a 
50-pound  red.  white,  and  blue  iced  birthday 
cr.ke  in  honor  of  his  sixty-sixth  birthday. 
Introducing  the  President  will  be  Mayor 
Clarence  Miles,  a  fellow  Democrat. 

P.ARADE 

B.^fore  the  Presidents  arrival  there  will  be 
a  parade,  starting  at  4:15  p.  m.  at  Fifteenth 
and  O,  preceding  down  O  to  Ninth,  then 
north  to  Q  and  west  to  the  platform  at  Sev- 
enth Street. 

Among  the  group  welcoming  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman James  Quigley.  Valentine;  and  State 
Chairman  Clayton  Shrout,  Omaha.  County 
Democratic  Chief  Willard  Town&end  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  Lincoln  stop. 

In  the  welcoming  parade  will  be  the  Uul- 
Terslty     of     Nebraska.     Nebraska     NaUonal 


Guard,  Lincoln  High  School,  Northeast  High 
School,  and  Syracuse  High  School  Bands, 
and  the  American  Legion  drum  corps  and 
color  guard. 

president's  escort 

Eccortlng  the  President  from  his  train  car 
will  be  Governor  Peterson,  Quigley,  Chief 
Justice  Robert  G.  Simmons.  a".d  Mayor  Miles. 
On  appearance  of  the  President  the  univer- 
sity band  will  strike  up  Hall  to  the  Chief. 

The  eo-member  reception  committee  will 
b3  reat:d  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the 
platform,  about  4:45  p.  m.  The  National 
Anth:;m  will  open  the  program,  followed  by 
announc?ments  by  Chairman  Tow'isend. 

He  will  hen  present  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  Clarence  Miles,  who  will  then  intro- 
duce the  President. 

Members  of  the  Presidential  party  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Tnim.an,  Miss  Margaret  Trviman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  >:on  Wallgren,  Bill  Bray.  Dewey 
Long.  Charles  Ross,  presidential  press  secre- 
tary, George  Elsey,  and  Commander  H.  War. 

Members  of  the  loc.il  reception  commit- 
tee were:  Gov.  Val  Peterson.  Mrs.  Grace 
Barmorc,  Clayton  Shrout.  Mrs.  Grace  Young, 
Gordon  Preble.  James  E.  Laverence.  Judge 
D?lrhant.  Willard  Townsend.  Mrs.  Essie  Da- 
vis, Einest  Schiefeibeln, Raymond  McConnelL 
Jr..  Neal  Meisbach.  Mrs.  I-'vank  Morrison.  Mrs, 
J.  P.  Jensen,  Mis.  Carl  S.  Gjerloff,  Frances 
Zachck.  Mrs.  Florence  Howe.  Paul  M.  Dennis, 
Fred  J.  Sassidy,  Michael  McLaghlln,  Leo  J. 
Beck.  Joseph  T.  Volava,  Carence  Clark, 
Fran!:  SorrcU.  Mrs.  Lenore  Clark.  Charles 
Barth,  William  H.  Smith.  P.  J.  Heaton.  Dr. 
Leo  Beattlc.  F.  H.  Chapelle.  B.  L.  McMuUen, 
Ceil  Fiirgibtacn,  Edwin  Dn.-ek.  Jam?s  C. 
Quigley.  Chief  Justice  Robert  Simmons, 
Mayor  Clarence  Miles,  Ted  Sick.  Bishop 
Kuccra.  William  Meier,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  .Mien, 
Hugh  Riley,  Rev.  Thomas  Barton.  Frank 
Cronin,  Mrs.  Prank  Sorrell.  Kenneth  Lewis, 
John  T.  Kerns.  H.  C.  Lai?en,  Lloyd  C. 
Thomas.  Robert  Tondrcau,  Mrs.  Mina  Mc- 
Reynolds.  Mrs.  Alma  Ei'.ol.  A.  Clifford  An- 
derson, Mrs.  Marguerite  Slubbleficld.  Thane 
Devis.  Frank  Golden.  Joseph  Bcchler.  Fred 
Dcutfch.  Otto  Kotouc,  Jr..  J.  B.  Farrls, 
Ed  Moran,  Robert  Downing.  Henry  Ley.  An- 
ton P  Munch.  Sam  Josephson,  George  6'Mal- 
ley,  Charles  Ledwith. 

It  Stated  the  following  editorially: 
Welcome,  Mr.  President 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  cam.e 
home  to  his  own  Monday  in  a  trip  devoted 
largely  to  the  midwest. 

He  chose  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska, 
for  his  m.aior  address.  And  as  his  train 
rolled  westward,  he  was  to  stop  at  other  Ne- 
braska points  and  to  pass  through  the  fertile 
fields  which  now  in  the  flrot  flush  of  spring 
are  donning  new  coats  of  green. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  President  Truman  on 
this,  his  sixty-sixth  birthday.  The  head  of 
no  other  government  in  the  world  daily  car- 
ries such  burdens,  for  here  the  hopes  and 
faith  of  free  peoples  are  centered.  Here  in 
America  is  the  w.arming  light,  beckoning  to 
all  m.en  and  women  the  world  over  who  aspire 
to  dignity,  to  the  free  conscience  and  heart 
that  gives  them  their  own  self-rcs{)ect,  and 
enriches  their  lives  with  a  sense  of  true,  noble 
purpose. 

This  paper,  which  has  found  much  to  com- 
mend in  President  Truman  against  the  crit- 
icism hurled  at  him  by  loose  and  irrespon- 
sible critics,  takes  this  occasion  to  say  to  the 
President  that  it  rejoices  In  his  continued 
confirmation  of  the  faith  that  his  people 
have  placed  in  him.  There  was  only  recently 
a  striking  example  of  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people  In  his  courageous  veto 
of  the  Kerr  bUl.  That  act  of  his  did  call  for 
the  highest  spirit  of  public  service,  and  in 
terms  of  Nebraska,  it  may  have  saved  this 
State  large  sum&  of  money. 
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This  paper  hails  Mr  Tmraan  s  bAntfUag  of 
for«*cn  a5alrs  In  a  pwrtod  cf  srr^HZ  diCcuiry 
and  danacr.  aiul  Assures  Um  Uiat  U  Ss  grsie- 
t1^1  tor  i^s  1 1  ■intncnii  to  depart  tram  true 
AmrrVn  tnOMam  »m  awlltin  a  sanruiae 


la  la  a  nalchbor  cf  Mr.  TtoiEaan'i 
State  of  WtmaarX.  Strv.ctxuig  ttu^ugh 
jotra  oC  Mtfttorlal  and  Stat«  exUtcDcv.  warm 
bave  taea  tlM  bonds  and  common  lacerests 
batvaea  tbwi  gcod  neigbbcrs. 

It  VM  from  St.  Lculs  from  vhance  Ltvls 
and  Cjxt.  tock  forth  for  tlM  fizat  dacaUsd 
o(  wrthvcst  territory-,  it  »as  from 
1  pplBU  that  tlw  gTMit  oTerlacd  trails 
lA  IbaHMada  crossed  the  platmu 
raaBf  to  rosala  aad  to  eoostract  the  f oanda- 
tlous  cf  thia  State 

Tb«  President  of  the  United  States  \ts  tba 
Ba:\ire  of  his  ofilce,  la  a  IcoelT  oiaa,  liampad 
In  and  cut  off  tram  tbc  zkoraal  contacts  bo- 
man  eoaivanleMMp  erav*.  So  it  la  a  splaa- 
<U4  iMai  that  the  President  of  the  United 
StaCea  can  vlalt  bis  people,  and  talk  wtrb  bia 
peopit.  to  become  the  bet'-er  acqxialiiied  with 
tlMsa  and  with  their  problems. 

A  bappT  birthday.  Mr.  President,  and  In 
Ba^bborty  splrtt.  Hearaska  extenda  ita  arma 
to  yoa  IB  warm,  n^ghbcrly  weiccme  ard 
greettaf. 

Cn  May  9.  it  also  stated  the  follow- 
ing ediccrially: 

Wa*T  Muus  rax  PaES3lr^^^  Tics. 
(By  J  K.  Lawrence) 

R  vas  a  drem-hed,  bedraggled  corps  of 
newspapermen,  wbo  tximbled  from  Presi- 
dent Truman's  special  train  for  a  Icok-see 
at  tbe  erowda  at  the  Burlington  depot  la 
Irfn**>'"  Monday  nlgbt.  Tbe  photographers 
■vimg  ir.Lo  action  but  the  best  picture  V3m 
net  snapped.  That  coiUd  bave  been  a  shot 
of  a  bunch  of  cameraman  trying  to  taJce 
pictures  in  the  rain. 

One  of  the  ftrst  tc  step  off  the  train  was 
an  old  acquaintance.  Bert  Andrews,  bead 
at  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  bible  of  the  Republl- 
caa  Party  I  naked  Mr.  Andrews  about  tbe 
crowds.  He  Clcked  a  couple  of  ralndrcps 
out  cf  his  eyes,  looked  off  Into  space,  and 
said  that  be  could  net  understand  them 
The  President,  he  reported,  bad  been  areeted 
by  huge  throngs  in  Iowa,  but  had  not  beer. 
QproaricniBly  ci:ieered.  "It  la  that  which  I 
cannot  understand.  They  ccme  to  see.  and 
they  listen  to  every  word."  But  as  a  news- 
papar  veteran  at  many  presidential  caxn- 
r^'f"  Mr.  Andrews  seemad  to  feel  that  the 
■pontanclty  of  other  days  was  absent.  la 
that  t»d.  or  Is  It  a  part  of  the  times? 

Another  news  man  on  Mr.  Truman's  train. 
John  Edwards,  born  and  reared  In  Lincoln,  a 
graduate  of  the  Lincoln  blgb  school  and  the 
Unlvenlty  of  Nebraska,  and  a  former  member 
of  tbe  Star  statf.  now  with  CBS.  was  pumptn^z 
bands  of  old-ttme  acquaintances,  who 
crowded  around  blm  at  the  depot.  Mr  Ed- 
wards wss  Tlsthly  impressed  with  the  crowds 
through  Iowa.  At  Pacific  Junction,  he  said. 
In  a  very  Informal  fashion  the  President 
referred  m  homespun  language  to  bis  8.xty- 
slx'.b  t3irtbd.ty  and  bis  words  cau(;ht  the 
fancy  of  the  crowd. 

Is  he  doing  himself  gocd  by  this  trip 
through  14  States?  The  answer  naturally 
will  lend  Itself  to  partisan  Interpretation. 
But  Mr.  Truman's  popularity  with  the  crowds 
that  ^ther  to  hesr  blm  li  not  dlfilcult  to 
explain.  He  Is  an  unaAMlad.  folksy,  warm- 
baiarted  man — the  kind  cf  American  who  In 
tfBpIe,  earnest,  and  su^cere  fashion,  seems 
to  be  enjoying  himself  every  foot  of  the  way 
He  had  a  solid,  substanrial  speech  on  the 
farm  program  here.  The  test  of  it  can  be 
tn.^de  *tr  tbe  reading  of  tbe  complete  text. 
Mr.  Truman  does  not  rely  upon  oratory  to 
sw;y  bis  people  There  was  a  aotabla  ab- 
senc  >  r  f  the  sharp  jibes  that  ha  toaaed  to 
millioiu)  v.(  pecplc  in  the  campaign  of  1948, 


but  In  his  discussion  of  agriculture,  tber* 
was  an  apparei'.t  bfMMatjT  in  every  word  that 
his  political  enemies  will  find  difficult  to 
attack. 

What  makes  the  President  an  effective 
campaigner?  Chiefly  the  fact  that  be  Is 
always  himself  from  his  head  to  his  toes — 
no  politician  in  the  orthod«ix  sense  with 
gifted  political  intuition,  but  a  man  who 
obvloQaty  ballevea  In  the  flgbt  be  is  making 
and  has  a  faith  In  the  American  people  that 
when  the  facts  are  laid  before  them,  they 
will  go  with  tiim. 


President  Truman's  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

CF    MUINISOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment STommarizing  a  speech  made  by 
Dr.  Etewey  Andersoa,  the  director  of  the 
Pubhc  Affairs  Institute,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nation  A.ssOciates  in  New 
York  on  April  29.  Pew  AmericaJis  have 
done  more  constructive  thinking  In  the 
field  of  national  and  International  eco- 
nomics than  Dr.  Ander.son.  His  recently 
published  series  of  eight  studies  on 
point  4,  the  bold  new  program  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  ha.s  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  challenging  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  poverty,  and  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  This  speech  sets 
forth  that  proposal  in  brief,  readable 
terms.  It  is  because  it  should  be  made 
available  to  Members  of  a  busy  Coneress 
that  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkccRD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  N.  tlon  of  May  20.  1980 J 
A    Rxallt    Bold    Nkw    Psocbam 

(By  Dewey  Anderson,  du-ector  of  the  Public 
Affairs  InsUtutc) 

When  we  speak  of  point  4 — the  bold  new 
program  (or  technical  and  flnanclal  coopera- 
tion with  underdeveloped  countries — we  are 
proposing  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  something  other  than  the  H-bomb.  In 
addition  to  some  IIS.OOO.OOO.COO  of  our  na- 
tional budijet  already  devoted  to  military 
preparations  annually,  we  are  discussing  with 
a  dijzen  European  nations  a  rearmament  pro- 
gram for  them  calling  for  twelve  to  fifteen 
biiiion  dollars  to  be  spent  in  the  next  5 
years. 

But  even  a  speeded -up  arms  race  is  pre- 
mised on  some  period  of  peace.  Whatever  Its 
length.  I  submit  that  we  h.id  better  All  that 
time  with  constructive  efforts  which  wiU  win 
us  democratic  allies,  and  by  tbeu  peaceful 
nature,  perhaps  lead  away  from  war. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  m  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  distinguished 
from  other  areas  in  that  three-fuurths  ol 
their  working  population  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. larj?ely  on  a  primitive,  noncommer- 
clal.  subsistence  level  Twenty-el^jht  of  the 
flfty-three  independent  countries  of  the 
world  are  underdeveloped  In  this  sense. 
Thetr  per  cnpi'a  incomes  sveragie  much  less 
than  the  e<j*  Ivalent  of  tlOO  a  yeiir.  with  our 
own    mors    llian    10   Ui  as    as   greut.     They 


form   two- thirds   of  all   the   people  on    the 
earth. 

By  the  year  2.000  the  world  may  have  3,870,- 
000,000  InhabltanU,  an  Increase  of  1,490,- 
OCO.OCO.  Of  this  number  1.310,000,000  will 
have  been  added  to  the  already  dense  popu- 
lations of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  pressure  of  people  on  living  space  and 
food  supply  may  well  transcend  In  Import- 
ance any  single  problem  of  the  nex'-  50  years. 
Are  these  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  become  merely  pawns  in  a  world 
power  struggle?  Or  are  they  to  have  an  op- 
portunity under  peaceful  conditions  to 
emerge  from  their  blighted  past?  The  an- 
swer re3ts  largely  with  our  own  conception 
of  point  4,  how  boldly  we  formulate  it.  and 
how  cooperatively  we  put  it  into  practice. 

A  boldly  planned  point  4  is  essential  to  the 
success  and  development  cf  the  United  Na- 
tions. Only  the  United  Nations  can  operai« 
an  effective  program  of  investment  for  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  for  only  there  do  the 
great  and  small  sovereit;n  nations  meet  to 
pool  th^ir  strength  and  take  action  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 

American  assistance  sincerely  given 
through  the  UN  will  be  leas  subject  to  the 
charge  of  Yankee  imperialism.  World  senti- 
ment will  rally  to  the  support  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. The  goal  of  an  adequate  point  4  pro- 
gram should  be  to  raise  the  Income  and  af- 
fect the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  people 
steadily  and  rapidly  for  the  next  50  years. 
This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  shining 
about  a  fourtl  of  the  workers  from  primitive 
subsistence  agriculture  to  industrial  work, 
the  professions,  and  other  pursuits.  At  the 
same  time  the  food  base  will  be  strengthened 
by  improvements  in  agriculture. 

Our  own  experiences  and  those  of  other 
advanced  nations  Indicate  that  the  rate  of 
population  growth  is  slackened  noticeably 
with  the  shift  from  primary  occupations  to 
industry  and  other  services,  and  wlh  the 
Increase  in  living  standards  that  results  from 
this  more  productive  use  of  manpower.  Such 
a  change  should  strengthen  the  democratic 
forces  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
give  them  a  greater  stake  In  freedom  and 
peace. 

We  conceive  of  this  bold  new  prog  am  as 
requiring  a  get-golng  period  of  5  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  volume  of  effort,  beginning 
small,  will  expand  as  rapidly  as  projects  are 
engineered,  personnel  chosen,  and  flnanjlng 
secured.  Two  scurts  of  technical  aid  are 
needed; 

1  High-level  technical  aid.  These  ire  the 
technicians,  suentists.  adminlstrutois.  en- 
guieers,  teachers,  cultural  anthropologists, 
agriculturists,  surveyors,  and  reseurclieis 
working  at  the  UN  and  In  the  field  who  can 
give  advice  and  aselatance  to  underde'.'eloped 
countries  in  formulating  developmen:  plans 
for  their  countries,  moderate  Intenpeiate 
enthusiasm,  and  project  long-range  pro- 
grams. 

We  estimate  that  $600,000,000  wculd  be 
required  to  finance  the  work  of  the  several 
thousand  hlgh-levrl  technlcans  whc  could 
become  avaiiuble  during  the  first  5  years. 
We  suggest  that  this  be  granted  money — 
•373  000,000  by  the  United  States,  $2--.'7 .OCO.- 
OCO by  other  United  Nations  countries 

2.  Low-level  technical  aid.  Of  eqi.al  im- 
portance is  technical  help  at  a  lower  pro- 
fessional level  which  will  give  the  masses 
of  people  more  prrficiency  in  their  wcrk  and 
bettor  living  conditions.  Specifically,  we 
propose  that  250  or  more  wark  ceners  be 
est.ibli.shed  in  underdeveloped  countries 
Doctors  and  nunscs.  agricultural  agents,  and 
machine-shop  foremen  will  start  doi  ig  and 
teaching  in  the  vlllnges  and  the  back  coun- 
try. In  5  years  a  m.iss  shift  into  mere  pro- 
ductire  and  healthful  wavs  of  living  would 
occur,  and  the  march  toward  the  roi.Is  laid 
down  for  the  t)old.  new  program  won  d  h«ve 
started.  V.'t>  estimate  that  a  r-^-unnable  ex- 
pectation of  growth   would   require    i  total 
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of  tl  000.000,000  or  more  for  the  5-year  peri- 
od, to  taper  off  thereafter  as  these  centers 
accomplished  their  first  major  purposes.  We 
suggest  that  this  sum  be  provided  as  grants, 
half  to  come  from  the  United  States,  half 
from  other  countries. 

No  technical-aid  program  by  itself  will  set 
in  motion  those  desira'ole  changes.  Both 
public  and  private  capital  in  large  amounts 
are  essential.  Many  needs  can  and  sboUld 
be  met  only  through  Government  leans.  Only 
when  these  investments  result  in  social  Im- 
provements and  increasing  stability  cf  gov- 
ernments, in  wealth  upon  which  to  base 
other  business  venture,  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  large-scale  private  capital  will  find 
Its  way  into  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

We  suggest  several  types  of  government 
loan  funds,  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs. 

1.  Across  the  globe  one  poor  country  after 
another  has  chopped  down  its  trees  for  fuel 
and  allowed  its  land  to  become  barren.  To 
create  the  basis  for  a  decent  life  for  the  peo- 
ple a  vast  conservation  and  development 
program  must  be  undertaken.  We  suggest 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Re- 
sources Conservation  Corporation  with  a 
capital  stock  ol  $2,000,000,000.  half  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  the  other  half 
to  come  from  other  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  Corporation  would  be 
chartered  by  the  United  Nations  and  oper- 
ated under  its  supervision.  It  should  pro- 
vide government-to-government  long-term 
loans  for  conservation  purposes  at  the  cost 
of  money  plus  the  cost  of  senicmg  loans. 

2.  Even  in  this  country,  with  its  numerous 
banking  and  lending  facilities,  vast  areas 
have  been  in  need  of  capital  to  launch  prof- 
itable and  much-needed  enterpr.ses.  We 
suggest  that  the  United  Nations  establish  a 
cooperatives'  revolving  fund  to  $2,000,000,000. 
half  to  t>e  subscribed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  other  half  to  come  from  other  United 
Nations  countries.  Low-cost  leans  from  this 
fund  would  be  made  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries upon  certification  by  the  FAO  that 
feasible  cooperative  projects  were  at  a  stage 
requiring  such  capital. 

3.  The  Export-Import  Bank  makes  loans  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  But  its  present  prac- 
tices do  net  entirely  fit  the  needs  of  these 
countries  for  long-term,  low- interest -rate 
money.  We  suggest  that  the  authorization 
of  the  bank  be  expanded  by  act  of  Congress 
by  t2.500.COO.000.  specifically  earmarked  to 
meet  these  needs  on  temas  caillne  for  return 
of  principal  plus  a  modest  servicing  charge. 

This  new  authorization  should  be  open  to 
American  private  interests  which  wish  to  use 
It  for  productive  purposes  approved  by  the 
country  of  investment.  Moreover,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  bank  participate  in  techni- 
cal-aid missions  provided  by  the  American 
point  4  program. 

4.  The  luternationarBank  for  "Reccnstnic- 
ticn  and  Development  is  a  United  Nations 
institution.  Its  strict  banker  attitude  has 
ruled  out  any  large  volume  of  leans  to  under- 
developed countries.  Its  charter  should  te 
broadened  to  provide  low-cost  loans  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  development  projects. 

5.  American  private  Investment  in  under- 
developed areas  has  been  running  currently 
at  about  teOO.OOO.OOO  annually,  including  re- 
Investments.  This  will  decrease  as  the  oil 
companies,  which  account  for  a  large  share 
of  it.  finish  their  foreign  developments.  If 
the  United  States  underwrites  a  bold  new 
program  cf  point  4  activity,  it  can  be  ex- 
pcctf^l  that,  even  In  the  intial  stages,  an  ex- 
paniion  of  private  business  Investment  will 
taie  place.  If  this  basic  under*Titing  is  net 
provided  soon,  and  in  volume,  then  because 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world,  no 
large  umount  of  private  investment  In  under- 
developed countries  will  be  made. 

Point  4  will  probably  become  law  In  the 
Uuited  jtates  within  a  few  weeks  now.    The 


legislation  which  is  likely  to  be  passed  will 
launc^  the  new  program,  partly  as  a  United 
Nations  enterprise,  partly  as  a  bilateral  t^ch- 
nlcal-aid  scheme  conducted  by  the  United 
Su:es  Government.  But  the  measure  will 
not  provide  the  underpinning  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  investment  features  outllncjd 
above.  That  essential  part  of  the  program 
will  probably  await  action  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  next  year. 

The  technical -aid  bill  will  provide  seme 
funds  for  UN  agencies,  which  should  allow 
a  small  beginning  after  other  nations  bave 
made  their  contributions.  To  this  extent 
cur  action  will  Implement  point  4  at  Lake 
Success.  It  will  also  provide  f'ands  for  United 
States  agencies  operating  In  the  same  field. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  by  proponents  of 
the  program  to  provide  the  first  machinery 
for  cooperation  and  clearances  between  these 
two  efforts.  Most  important  of  ail.  as  this 
legislation  passes  and  becomes  operative  un- 
der the  direction  cf  the  UN  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  must  make  certain  that  we  have 
launched  an  effort  that  is  not  prevented  by 
law  from  advancing  to  fill  the  need  in  under- 
developed countries.  But  this  will  not  hap- 
pen without  much  organized  understanding 
and  support  within  both  the  Uniied  States 
and  the  other  members  of  the  world  family 
of  nations. 


Address  by  Dr.  Abba  HUlel  Si'ver  on  tiie 
Second  Anniversary  of  Establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

CF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday.  May  17  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1930 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver  on  the 
second  anniversan.*  of  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  address  was 
deUvered  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
New  York  City,  on  May  11.  1950. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rzccrd. 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Dr.  Aeb.*  Hh^-XL  SiL%tH  ow  thi 

S^CCNE    A.NMVIXS.\RT    OP    EST.\BLlSHilENT   OF 

TiiT  St.\te  or  Isa-vEi..  M.«)isoN  SQCiaE  Ga.h- 
DE».  New  York  Cirv,  May  11.  1950 
Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We  cannot 
as  yet  have  a  true  perspective  on  what  has 
taken  place  and  all  of  its  tremendous  im- 
plications, but  enough  has  taken  place  to 
justify  the  joyous  celebration  here  this  eve- 
nm«  and  similar  celebrations  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  customary  and  quite  natural  for  us 
to  think  of  what  we  have  done  for  Israel.  I 
should  like  to  speak  this  evening  briefiy 
of  what  Israel  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do  for  us.  American  Jewry  has. 
of  course,  done  much  for  Israel.  Without 
the  decisive  political  mobilization  and  action 
cf  American  Jewry,  the  State  of  Israel  would 
not  now  be  in  existence.  Without  its  large 
and  sustained  economic  support,  the  de- 
velopment ol  the  state,  the  absorption  of  im- 
migrants, as  well  as  Its  military  defense, 
would  have  been  nigh  imposf.ible.  It  will 
remain  to  •  he  everlasting  credit  of  the  Amer- 


ican Jewish  community  that  the  greatest 
challenge  in  Jewish  history  did  not  find  it 
unprepared  or  reluctant  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens and   responsibilities  of  leadership. 

But  great  as  were  the  services  which  we 
rendered  tc  the  State  of  Israel,  greater  by  far 
have  been  the  services  which  the  State  of 
Israel  has  rendered  to  us  and  to  all  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  Diaspora.  'What  has  tran- 
spiried  in  the  last  2  years  Is  not  only  an  im- 
pressive chronicle,  but  an  inspiring  epic. 
Clcse  on  to  400.000  homeless,  menaced  or 
war-ravaged  Jews  have  been  given  a  home 
In  Israel.  The  great  nations  of  the  earth  in 
possession  cf  vast  and  empty  territories  did 
not  offer  any  sanctuary  to  them.  Israel,  and 
Israel  alone,  opened  its  doors  wide  and  w?l- 
comed  these  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
had  languished  for  years  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  and  the  hellholes  of  Europe.  I 
recall  that  in  1943  at  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  I  stated  that  the  problem  of 
Jewish  refugees  would  never  be  solved  until 
the  Jewish  Stcte  is  established.  There  were 
practical  men  in  those  days  and  men  of 
affairs  who  presumed  to  know  better.  They 
denounced  us  as  political  extremists  for 
raising  the  issue  of  the  Jewish  State  at  a 
time  when  Jews  should  be  concentrating  all 
of  their  energies  on  the  demand  for  admis- 
sion of  Jewish  refugees  to  Palestine.  They 
withdrew  from  and  destroyed  the  American- 
Jewish  Conference  over  this  issue.  But  these 
men.  who  now  pride  themselves  upon  being 
among  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  new  State 
of  Israel,  were  dangerously  blind  guides  in 
those  days,  and  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
Jews  of  America  did  not  follow  their  leader- 
ship. The  stone  which  they  rejected,  the 
Jewish  State,  has  now  become  the  chief 
cornerstone  ir  the  solution  of  tbe  world 
problem  of  Jewish  refugees. 

In  order  to  abaorb  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  who  have  poured,  and 
are  pouring,  into  that  little  state  Israel  has 
established  '209  agricultural  settlements,  ex- 
panded its  agriculture  and  industry,  built 
tens  ol  thousands  of  homes,  and  provided 
for  them  health,  education,  and  social  ser;-- 
Ices.  ThcEe  immigrants,  be  it  remembered, 
are  our  charge  and  the  responsibility  of 
Diaspora  Jewry.  It  is  we  who  placed  this 
terrliic  economic  burden  upon  the  young 
republic,  a:  a  time  when  its  resotirces  were 
being  heavily  drained  to  maintain  a  large 
defense  army,  when  it  had  to  build  from  the 
ground  up  its  administrative  and  parliamen- 
tary machinery',  and  wrestle  with  infiation, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  a  most  unfavor- 
able balance  cf  trade. 

Israel  gladly  assumed  tbe  crushing  immi- 
gration load,  aware  that  it  would  force  a 
lower  standard  el  living  upon  its  own  people 
and  a  rigid  recimen  of  austerity  which  would 
beggar  even  the  austerity  program  of  Eng- 
land during  the  war.  In  accepting  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  face  of  these  besetting 
hardships  and  sacrifices.  Israel  has  rendered 
a  unique  and  unforgettable  historic  service 
to  world  JewTV.  In  2  years  Israel  b3came  the 
Eretz  Miklat  for  world  Jewry.  It  is  prepared 
to  ccntmue  to  perform  this  service  for  stiU 
other  Jew^s — Jew-s  from  Iraq,  from  R'timania, 
from  Hungary,  from  Moslem  countries  where 
they  are  in  imminent  danger. 

Before  1948  there  was  no  place  for  such 
Jews  to  go  except  to  the  gas  chambers.  To- 
day there  is  the  free  and  weicc  iing  land 
of  Israel.  When,  therefore.  I  hear  American 
Jews  say.  "How  long  will  Israel  continue  to 
ask  us  for  help?"  I  counter  by  asking,  "How 
long  will  world  Jewry  continue  to  ask  Israel 
for  help?" 

The  Jewish  people  established  the  State  of 
Israel  not  merely  in  order  to  have  a  state. 
This  in  itself  is  important — to  restore  to  the 
Jewish  people  a  normal  national  existence 
and  international  status,  which  it  had  lacked 
for  2,C00  years.     It  established  the  state  in 
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order  thst  therv  mi^ht  also  be  •  plMv  of 
lnfir&U>ennc  icr  ihcc«  at  our  prople  trom  &U 
pATU  cl  the  wrr.d  trho  m*T  hai**  to  go  there 
cr  viio  auky  wtelx  to  po  uaer*.  Hawtog  b*- 
fMn  this  tr«HMBaBai  &iul  rerotetlaitarT  ■»• 

IT.      w* 

vbm  ve 
gTMU  feroe*  vtkich  coUninAtad 
In  tiM  Mf  MlihiiMnt  «tf  th*  rate.  BecauM 
th«  »ca  aad  wmmb  of  MtmA  bcliervd  tn  ttia 
vamcatiMM  a(  oar  pvpow  not  oqIj  to  create 
a  itat*  toot  to  hatp  wtntafti  and  «cfnd  it. 
Xhtj  fofoilit  ao  vaUantir.  tocp^rad  not  cnly 
t>7  tlM  JuaUtJi  off  thdr  caow.  but  alao  by  the 
kaowladf*  tliat  behifid  tbesu  in  reserve,  vere 
tha  vaat  material  aad  cptntual  reacurces  of 
ih»  great  Jewteh  communltr  of  AmericaL 
In  tte  aaoae  manner,  tbty  vclcoowd  tbe  orer* 
vbdaUBf  nnotfier  ta  taaalfranta  and  risked 
all  tbm  aartooa  rcmnpimtlcom  to  thetr  natiottal 
coopoi>  not  only  out  of  a  aeeae  ct  Jevlah 
loyalty  and  aoltdarlir  but  because  they  relied 
upon  <>tv  eonttnocoK  sxipport. 

The  enemies  o<  Israel  are  hopeful  that  we 
vlll  now  leaTs  Israel  In  the  lurch,  that  we 
wUl  grow  tired  ot  supporting  loaeL  Th'js 
woold  laad  to  a  pollttral  coUapae.  and  this 
Is  what  they  are  waiting  (or.  This  is  the 
reason  why  tbey  are  not  now  making  peace 
With  laraeL  T^ey  are  waiting  (or  that  dls- 
aattous  econamlc  and  pcUtlcai  debacle  which 
woold  be  fcx  th«n  the  signal  for  a  new  at- 
tack OB  Israel.  In  confidant  antidpatton  of 
s:scfa  an  evratualiry.  they  are  rearming  them> 
selrea  to  tbe  teeth,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bevin 
and  wtth  the  quiet  concurrence  of  our  own 
State  Dcpa.-tmect. 

However.  11  I  know  my  people — and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  know  them  well — they  are  too 
loyal,  too  reaolme.  and  too  wtse  to  f aa  Icto 
s-jch  a  trap.  They  will  net  destroy  with  tbelr 
own  hands  wha:  they  have  ao  saerifidally  and 
BO  loTtngly  built.  On  the  ocaitrary.  Our 
people  will  help  Israel  to  tak«.  care  not  only 
oC  tbcae  hundreds  oT  thouaanda  wttom  ther 
have  already  sent  there,  but  of  the  many 
huialiwli  ot  thrmaanils  man  wio  are  yet  to 
eoaaa.  Tbey  wUl  want  larad  ta  beccsne  eco- 
nwli  liny  sound,  politically  stable,  and  nu- 
BMrteaUy  so  s*.ron9  as  to  discourage  :or  all 
time  tlte  aTir.ihiia;;onlst  hopes  of  political 
in      t.-.e      ueighboring      Arab 


Tbere  »-ere  tLree  things  which  we  Jews 
bad  to  do  In  recen:  years.  Pfrst.  we  had  to 
ahow  the  world  that  we  wanted  the  State  of 
IsraeL  On  a  vast  scale  we  cr«ranized  and 
made  vocal  the  will  <rf  cxir  "people  and  per- 
suaded men  of  good  will  everywhere  of  tha 
aincenty  and  steadfastness  of  our  purpoae. 
•niiiw^li  aaasy  ways,  athwart  many  obstacles, 
outmanauvsnng  many  esnsplraoes.  we 
pressed  on  Inriafatlgabiy  and  relentlessly 
untU  the  United  Kationa  In  Morember  1947 
gave  sanction  to  cur  historic  claim  for  tha 
kbUahznent  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

people  then  had  to  show  the  world 
that  It  was  prepared  to  fight  for  the  State 
of  Israel.  And  so.  unaided  by  any  of  tbe 
United  Nations  who  sanctioned  the  establi&h- 
ment  of  the  State,  and  seriously  hampered  by 
an  a.'ms  blockade,  our  valiant  sons  and 
daughters  In  Israel  fcr  8  months  fought  off 
and  kept  at  bay  and  finally  defeated  deci- 
sively t^.e  armies  of  six  invading  Arab  States. 
In  the  sacrifices  and  In  the  blood  of  theae 
IsraeU  minutemen  were  the  fouiulatlons  of 
the  state  firmly  laid. 

And  now  we  must  demonstrate  to  tbe 
world  and  to  ourselves — especially  to  our- 
selves— that  we  are  prepared  staunchly. 
reaotutely.  and  patiently  to  su  tain  that 
6tate  in  all  tbe  dtlBculties  and  diingers  which 
beaat  every  younjc  St.-  te  rewly  crime  Into  be- 
ing, that  we  are  prepared  to  help  it  with  our 
reacurces  bcth  material  and  human.  It  was 
Thomas  J^?Ter»<  n  w.^o  sairf  "We  axe  not  to 
expect   to   bs   tranilaurd   Irc^m  despotism   to 


liberty  in  a  feather  bed."  Certainly  we  Jews 
are  not  to  expect  to  be  translated  from  home- 
lessness,  to  natlcnhood.  from  servitude  to 
fraadam  In  a  feather  bed.  Never  In  all  cur 
history  was  our  lot  an  easy  one.  We  may  be 
God  s  chosen  people,  but  we  are  certainly 
not  Gods  pampered  people.  Our  ancestors 
under  Joshua  had  to  ccnquer  P.'tlestlne  foot 
by  foot.  Under  Zerubabel  they  had  to  re- 
build Judca.  with  one  hand  laying  the  stones 
and  the  c^lier  holding  the  sword.  Spiritu- 
ally our  history  has  always  been  one  of  con- 
flict and  stmg^e — a  luie  of  swords.  To 
vbTcstle  with  gods  and  men  and  to  prevail — 
T°'iat  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  name.  IsrseL. 
We  are  not  to  be  pitied  because  of  this.  The 
nature  of  our  experience  through  the  ages 
has  toughened  us.  It  has  made  us  the  "am 
kiBba  oraph."  the  stiff-necked  people.  It  Is 
that  quality  which  enabled  our  people  to 
rise  from  the  a^-hes  and  ruins  of  two  world 
wars  which  wrecked  and  ravaged  Burcpean 
Jewry  and  destroyed  one-third  of  our  people 
and  undefeated  triumphantly  to  build  in  the 
midst  of  chaoE^  and  terror  and  battle  a  new 
state. 

A  f€w  days  ago.  en  the  occasion  of  its 
seccrd  anniversary,  the  Gi'vernment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  issued  an  independence  day 
proclamation  in  which,  after  recounting  the 
truly  remarkable  and  maeulilccnt  achieve- 
ments since  the  establishment  of  the  State. 
It  declared:  "•Kcwcver.  th.^  read  ahead  is  still 
long  ar.d  hard.  Our  enemies  continue  to 
threaten  us.  our  very  existence,  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  borders  of  cur  State." 

Tbe  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  still 
being  threatened.  There  Is  no  peace  on  the 
b -orders  cf  Israel.  The  majority  cf  the  .\rab 
States  have  not  yet  reccnciied  themselves  to 
the  existence  of  the  State  cf  Israel.  What  is 
being  done  today  by  the  unreconciled  Mr. 
R  vin  Is  shipping  military  aircraft — 1C8  Jet 
plane?,  more  than  half  of  them  already  de- 
livered— gunboats,  tanks,  and  other  military 
supplies  to  Egypt.  Iraq,  and  Jordan,  and 
to  Syria  with  which  Great  Britain  has  no 
Ueaty  obligations  and  In  refusing  to  supply 
arms  to  Israel  until — and  here  Is  the  bitter 
irony  cf  it  all — until  Israel  la  at  peace  with 
the  Arab  States."  is  not  only  not  contributing 
to  the  reconclllaticn  cf  these  countries  to 
the  Ineluctable  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  but  la  encouraging  among 
them  desperate  hopes  for  a  renewed  offensive 
which  might  yield  them  now  what  was  de- 
nied them  a  year  or  so  ago. 

One  wonders  why  the  Sectirlty  Council  of 
the  United  N.itions  was  so  precipitous  last 
At-gust  in  lifting  the  arms  embargo  In  the 
Near  East  after  the  victories  of  the  Jewish 
fc.-ces  when  it  had  so  stubbcrnly  relumed  to 
lilt  the  embargo  when  Israel,  dangerously 
unarmed,  was  fighting  ajjatast  the  Arab 
armies  who  had  Invaded  Palestine  bent  upon 
undoing  by  violence  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  pacification  of  the  Near 
East  was  the  real  objective,  why  waa  not  the 
embargo  kept  In  force  until  peace  treaties 
were  finally  concluded?  And  why  did  the 
United  States  support  Great  Britain  In  riish- 
ing  through,  against  the  earnest  sollcluttons 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  a  premattire  abandon- 
ment of  all  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  countries'  Was  net  the 
covert  intent  to  change  radically  the  military 
balance  te'.ween  Israel  and  the  Arab  SUtes? 
No  foreign  armies  were  threatening  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Arab  States.  These  states 
do  not  today  need  Jet  planes,  bombers,  and 
fighters,  tanks,  heavy  guns,  and  warships  to 
maintain  domestic  p«ace  and  security  st 
heme. 

Does  anyone  perhaps  imagine  that  these 
arms  are  Intended  and  will  be  used  by  the 
Arab  States  to  defend  democracy  and  free- 
dom tn  the  Middle  Kast  In  any  future  emer- 
gency?    Only  purblind  statesmen   of  short 


memory  who  have  alreadv  forfjotten  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Allied  Nations  wit  i  these 
same  Arab  States  during  the  last  war  H-ill  per- 
sist in  entertaining  such  bizarre  hopes. 
These  states  who  welcomed  the  Fas<:lst  and 
N;izi  enemies  cf  the  democracies  a- id  were 
the  centers  of  revolt  and  sabotage  agzlnst  Al- 
lied military  operations  in  the  last  Mas.  will 
prove  broken  reeds  Indeed  for  a  free  world 
to  lean  on  in  any  future  conflict. 

These  arms  are  being  assembled  against 
Israel.  Mr.  Bevin  is  blunderingly  helping  to 
prepare  the  next  war  against  Israi  1.  Our 
State  Department,  by  withholding  a  reply  to 
t^e  request  cf  the  Israeli  Government  to 
acquire  arms  in  the  United  States  Is  helping 
to  keep  Israel  weak  In  the  face  cf  the  mount- 
ing rearmament  threat  of  the  surrjundmg 
Arab  countries,  and  is  encouraging,  witting- 
ly or  unwittingly,  their  Intranslge  ice  and 
their  refusal  to  conclude  an  honoratle  peace 
wl:h  Israel. 

There  are  forces  In  the  State  Department 
which  have  net  reconciled  themselv«s  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  was 
these  same  forces  which  were  responsible  lor 
the  nstounding  reversal  of  our  Government 
In  March  of  1948,  when  after  having  voted 
for  the  pfirtitlon  resolution  cf  th?  United 
Nations,  It  suddenly  announced  thrt  It  was 
no  longer  prepared  to  go  along  wltli  It  and 
requested  a  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  nullify  that  resolution.  It  Is  these 
same  forces  which  are  now  supper  ing  and 
Justifying  the  supply  of  arms  by  B  Itain  to 
the  Arab  States.  It  is  the  same  forcjs  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  ominous  si- 
lence of  our  Government  on  the  request  of 
Israel  to  acquire  arms  In  this  country.  The 
explanation  given  by  our  Government 
spokesmen  is  specious  and  arifu!.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  security  of  Israel,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  neighbors  which  refuse 
to  make  peace,  which  are  heavily  rearming 
themselves,  which  are  malntamlng  a  block- 
ade against  Israel,  and  which  are  propagat- 
ing for  a  second  round,  is  really  not  being 
threatened. 

Similarly  disingenuous  was  the  re  )!y  given 
by  the  State  Department  to  the  si.ggestion 
of  51  Congressmen  that  aid  under  point  4 
be  extended  only  to  those  Arab  Siatss  which 
have  reached  peace  settlements  with  Israel. 
The  Stat*  Department  believes  that  It  would 
be  undesirable  to  use  this  program  is  an  In- 
strument of  political  pressure.  3n  Cods 
name,  since  when  Is  the  withhold!!  ig  of  aid 
to  states  which  refuse  to  mal;e  peace  an  un- 
desirable and  unjustiiled  form  of  political 
pressure?  Is  our  Government  not  using  its 
financial  and  material  aid  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  at  this  very  time  to  ex?rt  political 
pressure?  What  government  in  the  world  to- 
day dissociates  aid  from  foreign  pDlicy? 

Will  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  the  first  country  In  the  world  to  give 
cfflclal  recognition  to  the  newly  esrabllshed 
State  of  Israel,  stand  Idly  by  and  see  this 
menace  of  war  mount  and  magnifj  until  it 
is  beyond  control?  Is  it  to  the  bcsvlnterests 
of  America  to  «ee  the  young  state,  which 
everyone  recognii-cs  as  an  outpost  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  Near  Ean,  wesk-^ 
ened  and  endangered?  Does  th«  United 
States  favor  a  continuation  of  tht  present 
policy  of  Arab  rearmament  by  Great  Britain? 
This  rearmsment  could  not  go  on  without 
its  tacit  approval.  Dees  it  wish  the  eco- 
nomically hard-pressed  State  of  Israel  to 
continue  to  drain  off  so  much  of  it«  limited 
re^urces  on  arms  instead  of  using  :hem  for 
Its  economic  reconstruction  and  the  pressing 
human  needs  of  its  vast  immlgrat  on?  Do 
the  American  people  really  want  It'  Ought 
not  rather  the  power  and  the  prestige  of 
otir  Oovernrrent  be  ured  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  Insure  that  the  Arab  States  sh  \U  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  with  Isra;l  forth- 
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with  by  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  arms 
shipments  '  o  these  Arab  States,  or  by  making 
it  possible  lOr  the  State  of  Israel  to  acquire 
arms  in  this  country,  thereby  serving  notice 
on  the  Arab  States  that  any  new  military  ad- 
ventures on  their  part  will  find  Israel  fully 
prepared  and  would  prove  no  more  successrul 
end  no  less  costly  to  them  than  their  earlier 
futile  attempts. 

We  owe  it  to  Israel  and  to  our  own  beloved 
country  to  make  our  voices  heard  so  that  an 
end  may  be  put  to  this  dangerous  policy 
which  is  now  being  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Bevin '8  way  has  always  been  the 
wrong  way  in  Palestine,  the  stupid  and 
bloody  way.  Our  Government  should  not 
follow  the  lead  of  this  embittered  politician 
whose  Palestine  policies  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly discredited. 

On  this  second  anniversary  let  us  give  evi- 
dence to  the  fine  men  and  women  of  Israel 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  problems 
which  beset  them,  that  we  are  determined  to 
stay  with  them  through  all  their  political 
and  economic  vicissitudes  until  security  and 
peace  finally  come  to  them  abidingly.  Let 
us  tell  them  of  our  gratitudes  for  what  they 
have  done  In  such  a  generous  and  sacrificial 
manner  for  our  fellow  Jews  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  for  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  Let  us  tell  them  of  our  grati- 
tude for  what  they  have  done  for  us — for 
the  new  dignity  which  they  have  brought 
Into  our  lives.  Who  can  estimate  the  worth 
to  us  and  to  our_chlldren  of  the  new  pride 
which  has  come  Into  our  souls?  What  U  It 
worth  to  us  that  after  the  silence  of  the  cen- 
turies, the  voice  of  Israel  can  be  heard  again, 
free  and  authentic,  speaking  In  the  council 
of  nations?  W"e  are  moving  proudly  and 
hopefully  Into  a  new  day  because  Israel  Is 
there.  The  road  may  be  long,  but  It  Is  the 
road  which  leads  away  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  debasemenlio  dignity,  and  from 
Insecurity  to  peace. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tab:.e  44. — Persona  naturalized,  by  States 
and  Territories  of  residence:  Years  ended 
June  30.  1948-49 


PersoDS  Naturalized  in  Fiscal  Years 
1948  and  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  table  44.  sent  to  me 
by  Hon.  Watson  B.  Miller.  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  list- 
ing by  States  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  naturalized  and  have  become 
American  citizens  during  1948  and  1949. 
This  table.  I  know,  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  fulfill  their  obligations  as 
American  citizens  these  peoples  should 
register  so  that  they  may  participate  in 
our  National.  State,  and  local  elections. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration.  To  vote  in 
Rhode  Island,  one  must  register  before 
June  30  of  an  election  year.  My  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Leahy i  and  I  are  stressing 
very  strongb'  the  importance  of  regis- 
tration, not  only  by  our  new  citizens,  but 
also  by  all  the  voters  of  our  State. 
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71 
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New  York 

Vorth  Carolina 
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North  Dakota 
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46 
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Territories,  etc.: 

Alaska    ............. ...... 

87 

Hswftii           ................. 

1,362 

Puerto  Rico .... 

73 

Virgin  I^birKl^          ........f 

37 

AUother               

7 

1 

Sourw.  r.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  launigration  and 
NaturaUiaiion  Service. 


InTocation  by  Rev.  George  G.  Higgint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HURIPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  invo- 
cation delivered  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
in  Washington  on  April  1,  1950,  by  the 
Reverend  George  G.  Higglns.  assistant 
director  of  the  Social  Action  Department 
of  the  National  Catholic  \S'elfare  Con- 
ference. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INVOCATICN   DlXI\-r?.ED   AT   THE   NATIONAL    CON- 

\TNncN  or  Americans  for  Dekochatic 
Action,  Washii.-cton.  D.  C  .  Afril  1,  by  ths 
Kr-.E££ND  George  G.  Higg:n3,  Assistant 
DniECTOE,  £oc:.u.  Act:on  DtPAtTiiENT.  Na- 

TICNAL    CaTIIOUC    WELFARE    CONFERENCE 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sen. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

O  God,  the  Father  of  all  men— the  Father 
of  Jex  and  Gentile,  of  Negro  and  white,  of 
Americans  and  Russians,  of  all  men  ever\-- 
where — we  dedicate  this  convention  to  Your 
honor  and  glory. 

We  need  Your  divine  assistance.  We  need 
it  desperately.  Witness  the  cold  war.  Wit- 
ness the  hydrogen  bomb.  Witness  S.COO.OOO 
unemployed  and  other  millions  wording  fcr 
sub3tandard  wages.  Witness  the  scandal  of 
racial  injustice.  We  need  Y'our  divine  as- 
sistance, and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so 
publicly  and  in  the  open.  Help  us  then  to 
be  better  men  and  better  women — men  and 
women  of  personal  honor  and  integrity.  Help 
us  to  be  better  husbands  and  better  wives, 
better  fathers  and  mothers  of  families.  But 
help  us  also  Jointly  and  cooperatively  to  build 
a  better  society,  a  society  m.ore  In  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  man.  who  Is  created  In 
Your  own  image  and  llJieness. 

Help  us  to  have  the  courage  of  our  religious 
convictions   in   the   field   of   race   relations. 
Help  us  in  particular  to  look  upon  our  Negro 
neighbors  and  our  Negro  fellow  citizens  aa 
our  brothers  in  Christ,  equal  to  all  the  rest 
of  us  in  every  last  respect  in  human  dignity 
and  worth.    Help  us  to  realize  that  racial  dis- 
crimination is  a  sin  in  the  theological  senre 
of  the  word — a  serious  sin  against  the  virtues 
of  justice  and  charity,  a  grievous  Insult  to 
our  common  Father.     Help  us  to  be  tolerant, 
but  help  us  to  oe  more  than  tolerant.    Tol- 
erance is  negative.    Tolerance  Is  neutral  and 
indiCerent.     Tolerance  Is  sometimes  super- 
cilious.   Help  us  to  b«  positive  and  construc- 
tive.   Help  us  to  do  more  than  tolerate  one 
another.     Help   us   to   love   one   another   aa 
brothers  and  sisters  of  one  common  family. 
Help  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  rights  and 
the  needs  cf  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged.    Give  us  the  moral  courage  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  economic  betterment 
of  the  masses  of  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  American  society.     We 
pray  for  the  coming  of  a  better  day  when 
organized  labor  will  be  permitted  to  sit  down 
with   management   as  an   equal  partner  In 
Industry  and.  together  with  representatives 
of  the  public,  plan  intelligently  for  the  gen- 
erad  economic  welfare — for  the  common  good. 
To  this  end  we  pray  for  the  organization  of 
the    unorganized   workers    of    America.     We 
pray  for  the  coming  of  economic  democracy. 
We  ask  You  to  bless  otir  Chief  Executive, 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  our  legislators, 
our  judges,  and  our  administrative  officers. 
Theirs  is  a  noble  vocation.     May  they  carry 
it  out  with  honor  and  unimpeachable  Integ- 
rity and  may  the  public,  in  turn,  accord  them 
the  cooperation   and   the  respect  to  which 
they   are  entitled.     Give  our   Senators  and 
Representatives  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  legislate  effectively  and  without  unneces- 
sary delay  for  the  economic   betterment  of 
these  hundreds  cf   thousands  of  American 
workers  whose  Incomes  are  still  at  substand- 
ard levels — for  decent  and  adequate  houslnf . 
for  civil  rights,  and  for  greater  economic  and 
social  security  for  all  our  citizens.     At  the 
same  time  give  them  the  humility  and  the 
common  sense  to  realize  that  legislation  Is 
not  the  only  answer,  and  not  always  the  best 
answer,  to  our  problems.     Help  them  to  real- 
ize that  Individual  freedom  mxist  be  regu- 
lated In  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare. 
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but  help  them  to  rMltat.  too.  that  fnedaa 
la  es  (ragUe  &»  It  u  U:dlspexmbi«  lor  tb* 
wlTaiT  ct  li:(l;rlc!u&l  men  asd  wonvea  *r"1 
lor  :he  weir»re  of  aoctety.  Help  them  to 
•trlke  the  prrper  balance  between  securnT 
and  freedom,  and  help  tbem  to  see  the  Im- 
portance, In  a  democrary.  of  voluntArr  aaao- 
dationa — the  Importance  at  tmlans  unA  co- 
operatiTca.  to  rite  but  two  t«— 

Finally.  «e  ask  You.  Lord.  In  tew  and 
tnmbUng.  to  l^eaa  the  affcrts  of  our  Natloo 
toward  tha  eatabUshmcnt  of  a  just  and  last- 
tMp  UB  to  be  humb'.e  In  the 
■  ot  the  hydrofen  bomb.  Grant  that 
nuiy  sot  ftre  to  either  appesjement  or 
jwion.  Protect  oa  against  the  spirit  of 
•nd  daapalr  and  against  the  spirit 
of  hyncrta.  Belp  cur  repraaentatlTca  at  the 
United  NatKna  az»l  the  repreeenUUves  of  all 
other  aatlooa  to  ttrlTe  w.th  constancy  and 
eourage  for  the  establiahment  of  an  inter- 
natiocukl  order  which  will  be  founded  on  Jus- 
Uce  and  which  will  guarantee  to  the  suf- 
fering peoples  of  the  world  economic  and 
-poUUcal  security,  together  with  that  full 
■Maeure  ci  freedom  to  which  eyery  human 
beinR  as  a  child  of  Gc<l.  U  enUUed  and  wlth- 
ou:  which  life  is  hard:?  worth  living.  Help 
Uj  TO  be  aa  wlae  as  aerpenu  In  our  dealings 
with  the  enemies  of  our  Nation,  but  he'.p  us 
also  to  be  as  simple  as  doves — prepared.  If 
aaoaaaary.  to  defeiut  ourselves  and  other  na- 
ttaoa  against  aggrcaaton,  but  prepared  also 
tc  coociilate  otir  differences  whenever  this 
can  be  done  without  sacrificing  our  own  free- 
dom or  the  Craadoaa  of  any  other  nation. 
Help  us  to  be  gcnarous  in  our  ftnanfini  sssist- 
ance  to  tosa  fortunate  nations  and  much 
more  generous  than  we  have  been  thiis  far 
in  welcoming  displaced  i>ersons  to  our  &hcres. 
llMae  people  are  Tour  children,  our  brothers 
and  aiaters.  Grant  that  we  may  treat  them 
accqrdlngly. 

We  aak  these  favors  and  these  blessings 
In  the  name  of  Thy  Divine  Son,  cur  Lxird, 
Jeeus  Christ,  who  Himself  taught  us  the 
perfect  prayer;  "Our  Father,  who  art  In 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name:  Thy  klndom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  It  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread 
and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespaaa  against  us.  and  lead  us 
not  uito  temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evU. 
Amen." 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Sen 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


Uce  of  the  Atom  Bomb  When  Not 
Necessary 
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EXTENSION  O?  REM.^.RKS 

CT 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

cr  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  May  17  deoislatire  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Horror  of  Having  Used  the 
Atom  Bomb  When  It  Was  Not  Neces- 
sar>-."  published  in  the  Ashland  Daily 
Press  for  May  n,  1950 

There  beu«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsifi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Ashland    (WU.)    Dallv   Press   ot 

May  11.  19501 

Tkz  HoaaoB  or  Havixc  Used  tkx  Atom  Boms 

Wrxn  It  Waa  Not  Necxssait 

"I  would  use  the  atom  bcmh  again  if  X 
have  to." 


These  words,  spoken  yesterday,  could  have 
baen  used  by  only  one  man  In  the  whole  his. 
torr  of  the  human  race,  for  cnly  one  man 
authcrlred  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb.  That 
man  was  Praaldcnt  Truman. 

Upon  his  conacience  must  be  a  nightmar- 
ish, soul-tormenting  weight,  for  one  by  one 
the  authorities  ckve  to  the  w.ir  are  confess- 
ing that  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  was  not 
necesss'\ry  at  all. 

Admiral  Leahy,  our  own  Ashland  High 
School  graduate,  and  Ashland's  leading  na- 
tive eon.  was  the  first  to  honestly  and  pub- 
licly state  the  facts. 

In  his  book.  I  Was  There,  on  page  441, 
he  states: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  use  of  this  bar- 
barous weapon  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
was  of  no  material  assistance  In  our  war 
against  Japan.  The  Japanese  were  already 
defeated  and  ready  to  surrender  because  of 
the  efTectlve  sea  blockade  and  the  successful 
bombing   with    conventional   weapons.** 

Admiral  Leahy  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  was  my  reaction  that  the  scientists  and 
others  wanted  to  make  this  test  because  of 
the  vast  sums  th-'t  had  been  spent  on  the 
|»-oJect    (M.OCO.000.000)." 

Admiral  Leahy  continues: 

"  'Bomb'  is  the  wrong  word  to  us  for  this 
new  weapon.  It  Is  not  an  explosive.  It  Is 
a  poisonous  thing  that  kills  people  by  Its 
deadly  radioactive  reaction,  more  than  by 
the  explosive  force  It  develops. 

"The  lethal  possibilities  of  atomic  war- 
fare In  the  future  are  frightening. 

"Mt  own  feeling  was  that  in  being  the 
first  to  use  It.  we  had  adopted  an  ethical 
star.d:i7d  common  to  the  barbarians  of  the 
Dark  Ajes. 

"That  is  v.hy  I  come  to  the  end  '-f  my  war 
story  wlth^  an  apprehension  about  the  fu- 
ture." 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  expert  for 
the  New  York  Times,  who  received  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  his  reporting  of  World  War  n  and 
is  considered  an  authority  on  modern  war- 
fare, writes  m  his  book.  Great  Mistakes  of 
the  War: 

"The  blockade  alone  could  have  defeated 
Japan.  •  •  •  Admiral  Leahy  was  right; 
Invasion  was  not  necessary. 

"It  Is  therefore  clear  tod'iy — and  was  clear 
to  many  even  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1945 — 
that  the  military  defeat  of  Japan  was  cer- 
tain: the  atomic  bomb  was  not  needed. 

"It  Is  my  contention  that  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  atomic  bomb  has  cost  us 
dearly:  we  have  lost  morally;  we  no  longer 
are  the  worlds  moral  leader  as  In  the  days 
of  the  WUsonlan  14  points." 

P.etlred  Admiral  Ellis  M.  Zacharlas  for- 
mer Deputy  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
this  week  added  his  testimony  by  stating 
that  he  and  other  Government  off.ctals  had 
definite  Information  that  Japan  would  have 
surrendered  before  the  bomb  "If  we  only  had 
given  her  a  chance."  The  United  Press  dis- 
patch, quoting  Admiral  Zacharias,  adds:  "He 
blamed  the  White  House  and  other  leaders 
for  not  seizing  the  opportunity." 

What  the  ghastly,  horrible  blunder  of  au- 
thorizing tise  of  the  first  atom  bomb  In 
human  history  meant — and  doing  this  when 
Its  use  was  of  no  material  assistance  In  win- 
ning the  war — la  most  graphically  described 
in  John  Hersey's  book,  Hiroshima,  which  by 
Its  stark  simple  realism  forever  scars  the 
conscience  of  everyone  who  reads  It. 

"A  year  after  the  bomb  was  dropped."  he 
writer,  "Miss  Sasaki  was  a  cripple;  Mrs. 
Nakamura  vas  destitute:  Father  Klelnsorge 
was  back  in  the  hospital;  Dr  Sasaki  was  not 
capable  of  the  work  he  once  could  do; 
Dr.  Fujll  had  lost  the  30-ruom  hospital  It 
took  him  many  ye-rs  to  acquire,  and  had 
no  prospects  of  rebuilding  it;  Mr.  Tanlmoto's 
church  ha/2  been  ruined,  and  he  no  longer 
had  his  exceptional  vitality.  The  lives  of 
these  six  people,  who  were  among  the  luckiest 
in  Hiroshima,  would  never  be  the  same. 


"Mr.  Tanlmoto  wrote  In  a  'etter  to  an 
American  some  words  which  expressed  this 
feeling:  'What  a  heart-breakln  ;  scene  this 
was  the  first  night.  About  mtdn:ght  I  landed 
on  the  river  bank.  So  many  In  lured  people 
lie  on  the  ground  that  I  made  my  way  by 
striding  over  them.  Repeating  *  Excuse  me," 
I  forwarded  and  carried  a  tub  o '.  water  with 
me  and  g;ive  a  cup  of  water  :o  each  one 
of  them.  They  raised  their  vpper  bodies 
slowly  and  accepted  a  ctip  of  v/ater  with  a 
bow  and  drunk  quietly  and,  spilling  any 
remnant,  pave  bark  a  cup  wltli  hearty  ex- 
pression of  their  thankfulness,  and  sr.ld.  "I 
couldnt  help  my  sister,  who  was  burled 
under  the  house,  because  I  had  to  take  care 
of  my  mother,  who  got  a  dee  t  wound  on 
her  eye.  and  cur  house  soon  set  fire  and  we 
h.irdly  escaped.  Lock,  I  lost  nry  ho:-.ie.  my 
family,  and  at  last  myself  bltt?rly  'njured. 
But  now  I  have  gotten  my  mlnci  to  dedicate 
what  I  have  and  to  complete  the  war  for 
our  cctintry's  sake.  •  •  •  Next  morning 
I  found  many  men  and  women  d;ad  to  whom 
I  prve  water  last  night.'  " 

The  man  who  authorized  all  this,  when  It 
was  not  necessary.  Is  the  man  who  Is  now 
saving  to  tis,  "I  would  do  It  again  Lf  I 
have  to." 


Proposed  Transfer  of  Watson  I.aborDtoriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  Lf  HiMAN 

OF  Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI' "ED  STATE3 

Wednesday.  May  17  ilegisla'ive  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REconi  three  sep- 
arate communications  which  have  re- 
cently beon  sent  me  urging  -.he  transfer 
of  the  Watson  laboratories  from  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  to  Rome,  N.  Y.  One  com- 
munication is  from  the  Amei  ican  Lesion 
post  at  Clark  Mills.  The  oth  .t  two  com- 
munications are  from  local  937  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Postal  I  Employees 
at  Scotia,  N.  Y.,  and  from  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  alio  outlining 
reasons  why  the  laboratorie;  should  be 
moved  to  Rome. 

In  addition  to  these  comn.unications. 
the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  carried  an  ar- 
ticle on  April  29  quoting  at  1  mgth  from 
a  Nation-wide  broadcast  by  Cedric  Fos- 
ter over  the  Mutual  networl:  in  which 
this  noted  commentator  stated  that  the 
laboratories  should  be  located  in  Rome 
for  reasons  of  both  economy  and  ei^ci- 
ency.  I  ask  unanimous  const  nt  to  have 
the  article  from  the  Rome  Daily  Senti- 
nel Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  PtDEKArioN  of 

Federal    Emplc  tees. 
Scotia.  .V.   v..  May  1,  iS50. 
The  Honorable  Herbcrt  H  Lkhm/n, 
Wa.^htngton,  D.  V. 

Honorable  Sib:  The  menibersl.lp  of  Local 
907  National  Federation  of  Federa  Employees 
respectfully  request  that  you  fully  support 
the  move  to  transfer  the  Watson  laboratories 
from  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  to  Rome  N.  Y. 
oppose  any  liquidation  contrary   iiereto. 
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The  membership  feel  that  the  Interests  of 
national  defense  and  of  economy  should  pre- 
vail over  private  Interests. 

John  Palmeh, 

Presidrnt. 

SYRy.cusE  Chamber  of  CoMkiracr, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  May  2.  1950. 
Hon.  HZH3EET  H.  Lehman, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator:  Rome's  neighboring  city  of 
Syracuse  Is  concerned  about  what  we  believe 
Is  a  development  in  Congress  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  national  security. 

We  refer  to  the  pending  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  transfer  Its  electronics  re- 
search and  development  Installation,  known 
as  Watson  Laboratories,  from  Eatontown. 
N.  J.,  to  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Details  of  the  proposal  were  sent  to  you 
by  Mr.  James  M.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Rome  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  a  letter 
dated  May  1,  1950.  and  In  a  copy  of  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  support- 
ing the  Air  Force  plan  to  move  Watson 
L.ibcratories  to  Rome,  N.  Y. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  transfer  has 
been  approved  by  tl^e  Senate  In  the  mili- 
tary public  works  bill  and  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, after  Investigation  of  the  Air  Force 
plan  for  the  moving  of  Watson  Laboratories 
to  Rome.  N.  Y..  also  fully  supported  the  trans- 
fer, the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
curs with  Rome  In  urging  carrying  out  of 
th2  plan. 

Cur  reasons  are  substantially  the  same  as 
Rome's  and  are  based  on  need,  suitability 
of  the  Rome  location,  economy,  and  the 
fact  that  we  believe,  as  apparently  did  the 
Senate  and  the  House  subcommittee,  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  In  a  better  position  to  know 
Its  own  needs  for  research  and  development 
than  employees  of  Watson  Laboratories  or 
private  citizens  concerned  only  with  keep- 
ing the  Installation  In  Its  present  location. 

We  believe  we  have  another  Important 
reason.  Syracuse,  only- 40  miles  from  Rome, 
Is  the  home  of  Electronics  Park  of  General 
Electric,  the  country's  largest  electronics 
producer,  and  Syracuse  University,  with  Its 
famous  Industrial-research  facilities.  We 
understand  that  Watson  Laboratories  plan 
to  do  considerable  business  with  both  Elec- 
tronics Park  and  Syracuse  University. 

V.'e  believe  that  we  cannot  permit  national 
defense  or  the  safety  of  our  Nation  to  be 
Jeopardized  by  a  group  of  private  citizens 
whose  thinking  Is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Depr.rtment  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  subcommittee  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  matter. 

We  earnestly  advocate  the  transfer  of 
Watson  Laboratories  to  Griffiss  Army  Air 
Base  In  our  neighboring  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
as  being  In  the  best  Interests  of  national 
srcurity. 

Cordially  yours, 

Frederick  E.  Norton, 

Secretary. 

American  Legion, 
Clark  Mills  Post,  No.  26.  Inc.. 

Clark  Mills.  S.  Y.,  May  4.  1950. 
Hon.  Heebert  H.  Lehman. 

Senator  from  ficic  York  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Senator    Lehman:  At    our    regular 
meeluig  held  on  May   1.   ie50.  at   Memorial 
Hall.  Clark  Mills,  N.  Y..  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  best  interests  of  national 
eccncmy  and  defense  would  be  served  by 
moving  the  Watson  Laboratories  from  Eaton- 


town. N.  J.,  to  Grifflss  Air  Force  base  at  Rome, 
N.  Y  ;  and 

"Whereas  nearly  1.000  vct«!rans,  most  of 
whom  have  purchased  homes  and  have  fam- 
ilies In  this  area,  would  be  stekmg  employ- 
ment on  an  overcrowded  labor  market  in  the 
event  this  move  Is  not  effected:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Clark  Mills  American 
Legion  Post,  No.  26.  go  on  record  ais  favoring 
this  move;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  two  United  States  Senators 
and  our  local  United  States  Congressman, 
and  that  said  Senators  and  Representative 
be  and  are  hereby  respectful. y  requested  to 
use  every  effort  at  their  command  to  have 
this  move  eaected." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  J.  S?ellman, 

Commander. 


(From  the  Rome   (N.  Y.)    Dslly  Sentinel  of 
Apr.  29.  1950) 

Foster  Urges  Lab  Transfer  in  Nation-Wide 
Broadcast 

The  Watson  Laboratories  transfer  situa- 
tion was  carried  to  millions  of  listeners  yes- 
terday over  the  Nation-wide  hookup  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

In  his  1  p.  m.  broadcast,  Cedric  Foster, 
Mutual  news  commentator,  speaking  from 
WKAL,  said  a  tour  of  GrlfSss  Air  Force  Base 
"left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  why  Watson 
Laboratories  should  be  moved  from  New 
Jersey  to  this  upstate  New  York  city.  •  •  • 
In  the  interest  of  economy  and  eSciency  It 
is  the  logical  thing  to  do." 

TorBED  base 

Mr.  Foster  told  his  lister.ers  from  coast 
to  coast: 

"Here  In  Rome,  N.  Y.,  I  visited  Grif&ss  Air 
Force  Base,  w^hich  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Air  Force  bases  In  the  world,  In  a  tour  of  In- 
spection which  left  no  doub-;  In  my  mind  as 
to  why  Watson  Laboratories  .should  be  moved 
from  New  Jersey  to  this  up- State  New  York 
city. 

"Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  was  originally  con- 
structed as  an  aircraft  maintenance  and 
supply  depot  at  a  cost  of  a'xiut  $36.000.0C0. 
The  replacement  cost  is  estimated  at  sixty- 
six  million. 

"The  base  comprises  an  area  of  five  square 
miles.  The  buildings  are  of  permanent  con- 
struction and  they  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. They  aie  air  conditioned,  centrally 
heated,  and  extremely  well  lighted.  They 
are  surrounded  by  excellsnt  concrete  high- 
ways and  the  base  is  amply  served  with  rail 
and  truck  terminals. 

IN    POOR   BtriLDINGS 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  base  has  a  first 
class  airport  with  runways  and  aprons.  The 
air  base  is  complete  with  administration 
building,  signal  tower,  hangars  which  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  type  of  work 
done  at  Watson  Laboratorie.3.  The  hangars 
are  right  now  being  used  and  they  are  hous- 
ing the  experimental  type  of  aircraft  which 
are  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Watson 
Laboratories  which  are  in  New  Jersey. 

"The  Watson  Laboratories  in  Eatontown, 
N.  J.,  are  housed  In  temporary  quarters 
built  during  the  last  war,  made  out  of  wood 
siding  and  tar  paper  construction.  There  Is 
no  landing  strip  at  the  Watson  Laboratories 
so  you  have  to  drive  40  miles  to  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  •  •  •  If  you  want  to  engage 
In  active   test  work. 

"It  is  no  wonder  the  majority  report  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  Watson  Laboratries  be 
moved  to  the  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  here  In 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


"In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  efOclency 
it  Is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 

•"What  will  be  the  work  that  is  done  here 
•  •  •  electronics.  At  this  magnificent 
field  the  Air  Force  can  concentrate  Its  elec- 
tronics experimentation  work  and  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  will  see  to  It  that 
this  work  is  carried  out  at  Rome,  N.  T." 

Foster  .\ms  Watson  Situation 

Cedric  Foster  told  his  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  listeners  from  coast  to  coast  yester- 
day the  Air  Force  should  be  permitted  to 
transfer  Watson  Laboratories  to  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Foster  Is  a  news  commentator  who 
knows  from  personal  knowledge  the  dangers 
that  face  this  country*.  He  Is  an  Impartial 
observer  In  this  Watson  controversy.  His 
only  interest  here  Is  In  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

His  opinion  coincides  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  majority  report  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Commltee,  which 
made  a  full  investigation  of  Air  Force  plans. 
Mr.  Fosters  opinion  Is  not  based  on  sectional 
prejudice  or  selfish  Interest. 

The  only  consideration  In  this  Watson 
transfer  situation  must  be  that  of  national 
defense,  economy,  and  efficiency.  The  Air 
Force  must  not  be  handcuffed  by  localized 
pressure  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
its  mission — the  defense  of  the  United  States. 


Two  Worlds?— Or  One?  Or  None 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Two  Worlds?— Or  One?  Or 
None,"  by  Betty  Knowles  Hunt,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire  Morn- 
ing Union  tif  May  13,  1950.  This  article 
deserves  the  thoughtful  reading  of  every 
American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Worlds? — Or  One? — Or  Non« 

I  By  Betty  Knowles  Hunt) 
Herbert  Hoover  has  taken  a  cold  sober  look 
at  our  globe,  and  noted  that  we  do  not  have 
one  world,  but  at  least  two.  and  that  these 
two  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  incompatible. 
Most  of  us  agree  with  him.  but  somehow.  It 
Is  disturbing  to  hear  It  said  right  out  loud. 
So  we  pretend  that  the  one  world  of  our  .^^ 
balmy,  wartime  marriage  to  the  Soviet  Union 
still  exists.  To  be  sure,  every  speech  and 
act  on  both  sides  advertises  our  mutual 
hatred.  We  shout  and  scream  and  shake  our 
fists.  We  have  discarded  our  Cupid's  arrows 
for  planes  and  bombs,  and  each  of  us  watches 
the  other  with  undisguised  antagonism. 

But  when  Herbert  Hoover  calmly  suggests 
a  clean-cut  divorce,  our  leading  spokesmen 
shudder  and  sputter  In  alarm.  They  insist 
that  we  must  keep  up  the  pretence  of  this 
mcck-marriage  at  any  cost,  and  that  we 
must  preserve  the  fictional  One  World  United 
Nations  no  matter  how  futile  it  Is.  If  Russia 
blocks  all  construcave  action  by  vote,  or 
walks  out  whenever  she  Is  outvoted,  then  wa 
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must  dicker  and  comprcnuse.  vb^edlr  tnA 
bribe,  and  cthenrJe  toe^  htr  to  r*)cln  a 
family  in  vh:cb  she  does  net  belccs. 

If  chUdren  acted  like  lM».  we  wovild  think 
ther  ««re  Idiot*.  If  the  nelchborhcvxl  bulW 
persisted  m  hesTlne  insiilu  and  rocks  at  tfc# 
other  kids^  and  stalked  out  of  the  yard  whon 
they  denxaj^ded  he  quit,  woiild  we  expect  the 
kids  to  plead  vith  h.m  to  please  ccn-^e  ^.~.ck 
and  play  seme  m^re'  We  wou.d  nt  B-t 
Isnt  that  exactly  what  we  keep  ca  doing 
with  Russia^ 

What  aolltaxT  thrtd  of  evidence  is  there 
that  the  Soviet  Cotnmun-.sts  will  discard  their 
Inhuman  slave  system,  or  desist  from  trying 
to  tmpoEe  It  upon  the  re^t  of  the  world  by 
deceit.  Inaitraticn  a::d  :c«x<''  Wliat  solitary 
■hTMl  at  cndencc  is  Uie.'e  that  they  will  ever 
hav*  Vbm  aUchte^t  regard  for  liberty,  de- 
cency, or  human  dicnlty?  What  aolitary 
shred  of  evidence  is  there  that  they  would 
keep  a  promiae.  even  If  we  could  persuade 
them  to  make  a  new  one?  And  If  there  is 
no  eTtdCBO*  of  these  things,  then  what  sen&e 
U  there  in  more  debates,  or  negotiauuns  or 
treaties  between  tis  and  them? 

ttnce  VE-day.  Russia  has  grained  control 
orer  4.137  >Ki  human  beings.  As  Jan  Clecha- 
cowski.  former  PoUsh  Ambassador,  says: 

-Stirely  there  Is  no  chance  of  any  partlcipa- 
tloa  by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  In 
the  organization  of  the  Sovletiaed  portion  of 
the  globe.  •  •  •  Why  then  should  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  continue  to  in- 
vite and  ur^  totalitarian  Communist  Rus- 
sia to  participate  In  organizing  what  still 
remains    of    a    free    and    democratic    world 


merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  pre- 
tence of  s  one-wcr'.d  UN?  ' 

Our  dlp'.omata  are  imprisoned,  our  citizens 
are  convicted  of  phony  crimes,  our  property 
l5  ccnftscited.  our  unarmed  fliers  are  shot 
down  in  neutr.al  territory,  and  a  once-proud 
Amerl<»  tc  reduced  to  sending  futile  notes  of 
protest,  knowing  in  advance  that  they  will 
only  be  ridiculed  and  ignored. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  right.  We  must  face  the 
obvious  realities  erf  the  world  as  it  is.  To 
all  those  who  frantically  shout :  "It  will  mean 
war."  I  can  only  ask  '"Can  an  Impotent  UN 
guarantee  peace?"  Besides,  it  Is  already  war, 
and  people  have  died  and  are  dying  In  it. 
To  those  who  crave  peace  at  any  price.  I  can 
only  say :  "The  issue  Is  far  greater  than  peace 
or  war.  the  Issue  Is  liberty  or  slavery,  human 
decency  or  human  degradation." 

I  have  three  little  girls,  9.  7.  and  6  years 
old.  A  war  with  atom  bombs,  which  might 
obliterate  the  lives  of  these  three  innocent, 
beloved  children,  is  so  ghastly  as  to  be  un- 
thinkable to  me.  And  yet,  even  this  Is 
preferable  to  seeing  them  become  the  living 
slaves  of  anything  so  beastly  and  godless 
as  Soviet  communism. 

I  loye  life,  but  I  would  rather  die  fighting 
for  the  things  In  which  I  be'.leve,  than  to 
trade  them  for  peace  without  liberty  or 
justice.  I  love  America,  and  all  it  has  been 
and  still  hopes  to  be.  but  I  would  rather  see 
America  wiped  out  in  a  noble  and  honest  de- 
fense of  its  ideals,  than  to  see  it  grovel  and 
sell  its  soul  for  mere  existence. 

The  lights  of  hope  are  going  out  all  over 
the  world.     China  and  half  of  Europe  are 


already  lost.  Next  en  the  Soviet  scheduls 
are  Ciermany.  Indochina,  Burma.  Formosa, 
Japan.  India,  the  Philippines.  Does  anybody 
know  what  we  Intend  to  do — or  when — or 
how?  And  Isn  t  it  about  time  wc  did  knowt 
Or  win  we  Just  go  on  shouting  peace,  when 
there  Is  no  peace,  and  playing  the  game  of 
United  Nations,  where  there  are  only  dis- 
united nations? 


Flood  Control,  Irrigation,  and  Power 
Projects  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  relating  to  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, and  power  projects  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statemmt  relafiny  to  tKe  present  status  of  flood  control,  potcer,  trngatuyn,  domestic  and  industrial  tcater-suppl}/  projects  located  «n 

the  State  of  Oklahoma 


Pro.ect 


Coontr 


Purpose 


Btatos 


I.  reas*cc>ia, 

1  Msfthsm  Ferry. 

S.  FottOttwB 

«.  Webbers  Faas... 
i.  TrntUttr  Tetrj^ 
%.  fiboct  Moostaui. 
7. 


t.  Oolocsh.. 

10.  KeyMoos. 

11.  HnlaU  ... 
11.  Bey  burn. 

IJ.  Wifter 

14.  Uu(o 


Delawsre  snd  Ottawa 

Mayes 

MaskofM  sad  Wsgooer„ 


Ssqaoysh  sod  Cherokee 

8eq«;yab  and  HaskeQ 

Mclutosb  sod  Pittsburg 

Bed  Rivsr  between  Oklsboma  and 
Tuas. 

Socensnd  .N'owata 

Tolsa.  Creek,  Ps»^aee.  Oi«re 


n.  Cobb 

33.  Moontaki  Psrk 

a   CtstaoNte 

24.  W   C   Austin  ... 


37.  Fmb. 

28.  lojoo  City 

20   Bradens  Bend 

JO  Kaw 

U    Okiafaoms  City  floodwsy. 


Cjrew. 

Rarrxr  sod  Bearer. 

Caster „ 

Grsdy  sod  Csaadlaa....^._. 


n.  Saod  Sprm^  teres. 

a.tai)u 

M.  »xb7 


as.  ct 

M.  KiwArtMr 

r.  PanbVsDey 

M.  Little  RlTsr. 


Tulsa. 

do ._»- _..^..^... 

i  A!{»11» .^ 

Kmirflsbar 

Uarvm 

Cievrlaad,  Mmlnoic,  Boshes.. 


Hydroelectric  power  snd  floci  control. 

do 

Flood  cootrol  and  bydroelecthc  power. 

""do'.~iri™"~i"iii"ii™iiii 

!"iidoZiii"~ii"rii"i"iiiiiiinii 
do 

Flood  control 

Flood  controL  hydroelectric,  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supplit:^. 

Flood  control _... 

.-.-do 


Complete  and  In  operation 

Now  N»in?  nirveyefl 

Practically  completed 

Now  b«uut  surveyed.. ...»,... 

75  percent  complete<l . 

Now  beinjr  surveyed 

Survey  practically  completed. 
Completed  and  in  oi^raiton... 

Now  under  construction 

1  Now  be  ins  surveyed 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Completed ...... 

"-''io;""'"'"'"r!" 


Flood  eontrol  snd  irrigation . 

Flood  control 

Fkwd  eoatrol,  irrication.  and  domes- 
tic wstcr  supply. 

Flood  control  an<l  trriicstion 

Irricstlna.  flood  control,  sod  water 
supplies 

Irritation 

Irriimtion.  flood  control,  wster  sup 
yon. 

Ftaxi  control  »n<l  trrutatwn _... 

Irrigation  and  flood  cuntrul 

...do 

Fkx>d  control,  irricstioa.  and  water 
supplies. 

Proif<t  river  bank 

.  ..do 

Flood  control 


Authorised  but  not  completely  sur*' 
veye<l. 

?i;r-  ■'•.  being  completed 

.\utl.Ti2p<l— survey  Incomplete .... 

Completed 

Survey  being  completed 

Completed 

...do 


Survey  practically  completed. 
Beinc  surveyed 


-do 


.do 


...do 

...do.__ 

...do 

...dc.. 

...do 


Completed. 


Beuur  surveyed. 
do 


do 

do... ............. 

Money  beinc  appropriatsd. 

do. 


Coostitietlaa  sathorite<l  and  sppro- 
priatioQ  made  to  start  work 

Federal 

OklahcMna  City. " 

Work  nrnnnlsisil       .... 

Prolset  «nBpisisd.II IIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Beins  suiiieyed .... 

Rearly  for  con'tructjoo ,_ I! 

Pr«)ject  b«in(  surveytd 


do. 


Project  under  coosidcratiao 


Cost 


$2-J,  'W.  noo 

»37.  Irti.tiOO 

4tt,9iJa000 

34.250,000 

rn 
» l3n,  v».  noo 

6l,5M.O0O 

88.  TfiO.  noo 
W.50U.OOO 

lZ22R.nOO 

2,<JiJ.0OO 
ll.'»M,000 
O 

'31.3IXX0OO 
t'l 
4.  S42  000 

» l«i.  .v»o  noo 

7.  .VvS.  500 
10      M.  000 

('> 
(») 

13.  JO^.  000 

(^ 

1.431.000 
251400 


10,  4«0.  two 
6,010.000 
0kUUUO« 


Cl 

(») 


Est  united. 


'  Not  yet  detcnuined 


*  No  money  sppropriattd 


f* 
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To  complete  the  progratn  for  flcxxl  con- 
trol, hydroelectric.  Irrigation,  domestic  and 
Industrial  water-supply  projects  will  coat  a 
total  or  some  1500,000,000. 

To  date  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
and  expended  over  $225,000,000  toward  the 
construction  oX  the  several  projects  as  item- 
ized above. 

To  finish  the  program  It  will  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  in  the  sum  of  ap- 
proximately   $275,000,000. 

At  the  present  rate  of  construction,  it  will 
require  some  15  years  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram. 


CivU  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNF  .OTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Murray  Kempton  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post  of  May  8,  1950. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWUA  Ignores  Rights  B.'tSETrsa 
(By  Murray  Kempton) 

Boston.  May  8. — Very  few  major  unions 
hold  conventions  these  days  without  passing 
a  resolution  to  support  the  President's  civil- 
rights  program. 

The  CIO  Textile  Workers  passed  one  here 
last  week,  but  before  they  were  finished  it 
had  become  an  action  that  was  a  little  more 
than  routine. 

No  other  union  of  substance  has  to  b« 
-quite  BO  concerned  with  the  mores  of  the 
South  as  the  textile  workers  must.  The 
Bouth  Is  an  occupied  country  they  have  to 
conquer.  It  has  625.000  nonunionized  tex- 
tile hands,  a  figure  larger  than  the  union's 
entire  membership.  And  most  of  them  are 
white. 

A  convention  committee  drew  up  a  reso- 
lution pledging  the  union's  support  to  a 
fair  employment  practices  act,  an  anti- 
lynchlng  law,  and  repeal  of  the  poll  tax. 

Sol  Stetin.  a  TWUA  vice  president,  pre- 
sented the  resolution  in  a  speech  fully  con- 
scious of  the  democratic  verities.  But  Stetin 
Is  from  Pennsylvania,  and  what  he  said  was 
hardly  unexpected. 

Then  to  protest  there  rose  up  Ed  Kirkland, 
of  Columbia.  S.  C.  who  said  that  the  CIO's 
stand  on  Negro  rights  was  its  major  handicap 
in  the  South.  So  far  as  he  and  his  local 
were  concerned,  he  declared,  even  if  an  PEPC 
law  were  passed,  "where  I  come  from,  ws 
would  probably  defy  the  law." 

When  Kirkland  was  finished,  there  was  a 
slightly  embarrassed  silence  as  TWUA  Presi- 
dent Emil  Rieve  recognized  "Delegate  No.  2." 

Delegate  No.  2  was  as  southern  as  Kirkland. 
He  was  C.  L.  Ross,  of  Rome.  Ga.,  and  his 
sf)eech  was  very  short.  Ross  admitted  that 
civil  rights  were  a  controversial  issue  In  his 
part  of  the  country  and  that  some  south- 
erners might  defy  any  law  that  was  passed  to 
assure  them. 

"But  the  things  that  bring  that  about," 
said  Ross,  "are  not  going  to  be  corrected  by 
overlooking  them.  There  will  be  some  type 
of  battle  from  now  on  until  we  see  workers 
all  over  the  Nation  treated  the  same. 
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•*As  a  member  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
Interested  In  organization.  I  feel  that  cer- 
tainly this  body  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  th« 
colored  people  in  the  South.  Every  time  a 
ballot  Is  taken  for  a  union  or  no  tmlon  you 
can  count  on  the  colored  vote  before  It  starts. 
They're  solid. 

"It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  recognlz* 
that  those  who  have  the  least — those  who 
need  help  the  worst — are  those  who  have  the 
right  to  our  first  consideration." 

Rieve  spoke  next  and  said  that  If  the  union 
had  to  organize  the  South  "at  the  expense  of 
humanity,"  then  "I  don't  want  that  type  of 
organization." 

Then  George  Baldanzl,  TWUA's  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  CIO's 
southern  drive,  spoke  for  the  resolution  and 
the  southerners  came  back. 

Lloyd  Gossett,  of  Atlanta — yes;  Atlanta — 
got  up  to  say,  "Lets  practice  this  resolution 
and  put  it  Into  effect." 

C   M.  King,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  rose  and  said: 

"Trie  children.  If  they  are  not  taught, 
would  net  feel  any  racial  d.3erences.  I  see 
white  boys  and  Negro  boys  in  R-ome,  Ga., 
playing  football  together,  but  we  have  laws 
and  until  these  are  broken  down  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  We  must  all 
resolve  in  our  hearts  to  support  this  type  of 
resolution — this  type  of  legislation." 

Howard  Robinson,  of  Danville,  Va.,  told 
how  he  was  raised  in  a  county  where  no 
Negroes  were  allowed  to  live.  Then  he  went 
In  the  Army  and  lived  with  Negro  troops. 

"And  I  found  out  that  they're  good. 
They're  as  good  as  I  am  or  anyone.  The 
only  thing  is  they've  got  to  have  equal 
rights." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  civil-rights 
resolution   was    adopted    without    dissent. 

That  was  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Atlanta  and  Dan- 
ville talking.  The  next  time  anyone  argues 
that  any  part  of  the  country  isn't  Just  a 
little  better  because  there's  a  tinlou  there 
Just  tell  him  that  story. 


International  Affairs  Platform  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CONNECnCTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord the  international  afifairs  platform  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.  I 
call  attention  particularly  to  the  section 
headed  "Free  flow  of  information," 
which  supports  point  No.  1  in  Senate 
Resolution  243  calling  for  a  Marshall 
plan  in  the  field  of  ideas.  Point  1  calls 
for  maintenance,  through  the  United 
Nations  and  through  our  own  diplomacy, 
of  a  steady  and  steadily  increasing  pres- 
sure in  behalf  of  world-wide  freedom  of 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intzsmatiomal  Affaibs  Plattdui 


We  of  the  American  Veterans  Committe* 
believe  in  the  coming  victory  ot  world 
democracy. 


We  believe  that  world  democracy  can  and 
must  be  established  without  world  war. 

We  believe  that  the  way  to  resolve  con- 
flicts Is  to  promote  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical democracy  throughout  the  world. 

In  holding  these  beliefs,  we  support  tb» 
toUowlng  basic  principles : 

STRENCTHXMING    WOCLO    CCONOMT 

A  continuously  rising  standard  of  living 
among  all  peoples  Is  the  best  means  to  world 
democracy.  It  demands  these  actions  of 
America : 

Carrying  out  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram In  full  and  without  reductions,  pro- 
vided It  not  be  used  as  a  coercive  meastire  to 
direct  the  political  or  economic  character  of 
the  recipient  nations. 

Expanding  point  4  Into  a  major  program 
of  technical  assistance  Including  public  and 
private  investment  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
chlefty  through  the  United  Nations. 

Increasing  American  Imports  by  cutting 
tariffs  and  extending  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

Integrating  the  economics  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations  through  greater  freedom  of 
exchanees.  investment,  and  immigration,  and 
expanding  world  trade  with  all  nations. 

SnUENCTHEXlNG    WORU)   DEMOCHACT 

The  survival  of  the  democratic  nations  de- 
pends upon  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  co- 
operation. This  cooperation  demands  of  the 
United  States: 

Encouragement  of  European  federation. 

Encouragement  and  support  of  demccratlo 
forces  throughout  the  world. 

BTBINCTHE^'ING  WORU)  SZL'UIUTI 

Negotiations  with  Russia,  directly  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  an 
uncontrollable  armaments  race  are  Impera- 
tive. Nevertheless,  action  for  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  other  democ- 
racies should  continue  to  the  extent  that 
such  negotiations  do  not  succeed.  This  pol- 
icy requires: 

Negotiation  with  Russia,  directly  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  to  secure  a  convention  outlawing 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the  creation 
of  effective  world  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  weapons  of  war.  The  preparation  and 
lE-.p!ementatlon  of  a  unified  strategy  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  democracies. 

STXENCTHZNING    WORLD    OEGANIZATIOM 

We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  lasting 
peace  In  the  world  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  establishment  of  a  gentilne  fed- 
eral world  government,  and  we  continue  to 
work  for  the  development  of  such  a  world 
government.  However,  tintU  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  world  government,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  the  one  code  of 
International  conduct  that  all  nations  mtut 
recognize. 

The  well-being  and  growth  of  the  United 
Nations  require: 

Full  United  SUtes  support  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  Invaluable  meeting  ground 
where  conflicts  can  be  resolved  without  re- 
sort to  force. 

Full  United  SUtes  support  of  the  sub- 
sidiary organizations  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  creation  of  a  United  Nations  pollc« 
force. 

Revision  of  the  veto  power,  looking  toward 
Its  eventual  abolition. 

txsOLtrnoNs 
North  Atlantic  Pact 

We  endorse  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

We  believe  It  to  be  a  necMsary  adjtmct  to 
the  Marshall  plan  and  to  tlie  moyement  for 
the  unification  of  Europe.  We  tirge  that  the 
pact  be  administered  democratically  and 
that  all  Fascist  elements,  stich  as  Franco 
Spain,  be  kept  out.  We  deplore  the  inclusion 
of  Fascist  Portugal. 
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Atomic  energy 

Ne^tUtions  for  the  lnt»m&tlon&l  control 
ot  atomic  energy  have  been  at  an  Impasse 
for  3  years.  The  UN  majority  proposal, 
which  we  have  consistently  supported,  can- 
not gain  political  acceptance  In  the  world  as 
now  constituted.  We  therefore  call  upon 
President  Tr\iman  to  create  a  new  commis- 
sion with  the  broadest  terms  oi  reference  to 
reexamine  the  American  position  In  the  light 
of  the  present  deadlock. 

We  endorse  the  efforts  of  General  Romulo 
and  the  smaller  nations  In  the  UN  to  effect  a 
truce  m  the  atomic  armaments  race.  We 
urge  that  neg  tiaticns  be  undertaken  In  the 
United  Nations  to  reach  an  acceptable  com- 
piomlse  tgrecment. 

Crrmany 

The  problem  of  Germany  can  be  ftilly 
■olv?d  only  in  the  ultimate  Integration  of 
Germany  Into  a  peaceful  Europe.  The  econ- 
omy of  Germany  must  be  exploited  In  the 
Interests  of  the  general  economic  develop- 
ment of  Europe  as  a  whole.  Germany  must 
remain  ur.armed.  We  disapprove  of  the 
armies  of  German  police  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  we  would  disapprove  any 
plan  for  the  use  of  Germans  In  the  western 
Bor.e  as  mercenaries. 

We  further  recognize  the  Importance  of 
giving  encouragement  to  those  democratic 
elements  in  Germany  upon  which  the  future 
of  freedom  in  Germany  and  perhaps  of  the 
world  depends. 

We  urge  Congress  to  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  present  de- 
nazification and  dc-cartellzatlcn  in  Germany 
and  to  make  public  all  reports  of  such  In- 
vestigations, and  to  correct  any  attempts  to 
weaken  the  original  Intentions  of  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  in  this  regard. 

China 

It  In  fact  the  Communist  regime  Is  the 
Government  of  China,  we  urge  recognition  of 
that  Government  and  the  establishment  of 
normal  trade  relations.  We  take  this  stand 
not  because  we  condone  the  armed  seizure  of 
power  by  the  Communists,  but  because  we 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  our  most  effec- 
tive method  of  helping  the  truly  democratic 
forces  in  China  is  by  shewing  our  good  faith 
to  all  of  its  Chinese  people. 
International  resources  development  {the 
point  4  program) 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  International 
resourcjs  development,  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  call  upon  the  United  States 
Governm.eni  to  draft  plans  for  both  a  large- 
scale  program  of  technological  aid  and  public 
Investment  In  the  under-developed  areas. 
Four  principles  m.u:;t  be  borne  In  mind  in 
preparing  the  program. 

1.  Scope:  The  contemplated  program  must 
be  world-wide,  geared  to  the  needs  -of  the 
under-de\  eloped  areas,  and  must  concern  it- 
self with  the  further  development  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Relation  to  the  two-power  blocs:  The 
program  cannot  succeed  if  it  becomes  merely 
another  Instrument  In  the  existing  negative 
power  struggle  Work  undertaken  In  the 
under-developed  areas,  especially  in  Asia, 
must  net  be  controlled  by  considerations 
rising  out  of  the  European  cold-war  alliance. 
The  success  of  the  program  as  a  whole  will 
be  dependent  largely  upon  its  adoption  being 
coincident  with  a  conscious  shift  of  empha- 
sis in  present  United  States  foreign  policy. 

3.  Channeling  of  the  program:  The  pro- 
gram cannot  be  planned  or  permitted  to  de- 
velop through  uncoordinated  private  Initi- 
ative. It  should  be  channeled  through  the 
United  Nations. 

4  Method  cf  financing  the  program: 
Germinal  funds  for  carrying  cut  the  pr'jgram 
must  be  public  funds  Public  Investment 
wUl  stimulate  and  provide  the  atmosphere 


for  private  Investment.  Such  private  in- 
vestment, however,  must  also  not  be  per- 
mitted to  create  social,  economic,  or  political 
conditions  which  run  counter  to  the  over-all 
cooperative  plan  or  to  the  Interests  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  The  same  safeguards,  of 
course,  must  apply  to  public  Investment  as 
well. 

Spain 

The  concepts  of  Justice,  human  dignity, 
and  freedom  are  utterly  rejected  by  Franco 
Spain.  Franco's  (fcvernment  Is  economically, 
socially,  politically,  and  morally  bankrupt. 
The  constitution  of  Franco  Spain  specifically 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  democratic 
rights  and  procedures  In  Spain. 

All  efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  Franco 
for  reasons  of  military  advantage  or  private 
profit  will  be  interpreted  as  an  abandonment 
of  western  Exirope  and  a  betrayal  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  We  deplore  the  actions  of 
Americans  who  advance  Franco's  cause.  We 
applaud  our  Government  for  refusing  to 
grant  public  loans  to  Franco  and  for  op- 
posing his  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  urge  that  It  also  oppose  the  granting  to 
Spain  of  private  loans.  We  urge  on  our  Gov- 
ernment a  pxjlicy  of  no  retreat  In  Insisting  on 
friendship  only  with  a  democratic  Spain. 

Israel 

We  believe  that  as  a  prerequisite  to  any 
permanent  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
differences  between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  should 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  peoples  of  Israel  and  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

We  call  on  the  United  States  Government 
to  reject  the  proposed  plan  of  the  United 
Nations  Palestine  conciliation  commission 
which  would  cut  oft  Jerusalem  from  the 
State  of  Israel  as  being  impractical,  totally 
unjust,  and  as  endangering  the  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  only  democratic  bas- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

We  recommend  the  preservation  of  the 
international  character  of  the  holy  places  In 
Jerusalem  by  placing  them  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations  with  the  neces- 
sary agreement  and  cooperation  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

We  recognize  both  the  urgent  problem  of 
the  displaced  Arab  population  of  Palestine 
and  also  the  dangerously  serious  problem 
facing  the  State  of  Israel  by  forcing  upon  It 
large  numbers  of  these  refugees.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment support,  as  Just  and  reasonable,  the 
present  offer  of  the  government  of  Israel  to 
settle  the  refugee  problem. 

We  call  on  the  United  States  Government 
to  oppose  any  move  Intended  to  alter  the 
present  boundaries  of  Israel. 

Free  flow  of  information 
A  free  flow  of  Information  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  Is  requisite  to  the  compe- 
tition of  Ideas  In  the  market-place  of 
thought  and  thus  to  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man growth.  We  therefore  urge  the  United 
States  to  use  all  powers  at  Its  disposal  to 
facilitate  the  unimpeded  movement  of  idea.s 
expressed  through  the  press,  radio  and 
movies,  and  unhampered  travel  and  access 
to  information  of  writers  and  Journalist*. 

Human    rights 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  totalitarian- 
ism in  any  form,  whether  of  the  left  or  of 
the  right.  We  urge  United  States  support, 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  charter, 
of  policies  toward  each  country  which  will 
help  to  maintain  or  bring  about  a  genuinely 
democratic   government. 

We  believe  that  the  dignity,  freedom,  and 
equality  of   the   Individual   are   the   founda- 


tions of  democracy.  This  concept  Is  of  uni- 
versal application  and  we  condemn  any  tIo- 
latlon  of  It  whether  In  the  form  of  religious 
or  racial  discrimination  In  this  country,  or 
political,  ethnical,  or  class  supprcEslon  In 
others. 

We  support  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  accept  It  as  a  standard  to 
Judge  every  government's  relations  toward 
Its  people.  We  condemn  the  use  of  forced 
labor  and  the  class  and  religious  persecution 
now  being  carried  out  by  several  eastern 
European  governments  In  violation  of  their 
solemn.   International   obligations. 

We  urge  prompt  Senate  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  covenant  on  genocide  and 
of  the  proposed  United  Nations  covenant  on 
human  rights,  and  we  urge  prompt  enact- 
ment of  effective  legislation  to  Implement 
these  covenants  and  to  secure  to  all  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  realization  of  the  rights  contained 
therein. 

Japan 

To  achieve  a  democratic  Japan,  we  advo- 
cate: 

1.  Continued  vigorous  Implementation  of 
the  1946  land-reform  program. 

2.  Nationalization  of  the  heavy  industries 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Zaibatzu. 

3.  Complete  support  of  a  democratic  labor 
policy  which  will  embrace  collective  bar- 
gaining including  the  rights  of  all  labor  and 
government  employees  alike. 

4.  More  emphasis  on  the  functions  of  the 
allied  council  for  Japan. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  the  demilitarized 
status  of  Japan. 

6.  The  making  cf  a  peace  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan which  will  assure  a  democratic  political 
system  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Japanese 
constitutional  reununciatlon  of  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

7.  The  substitution  in  the  occupation  of 
civilian  for  military  control. 

Colonial  peoples 

We  urge  Immediate  political  emancipa- 
tion of  colonial  peoples. 

UN  trusteeship  affords  opportunity  for 
such  emancipation. 

We  urge  such  trusteeships  until  the  time 
when  these  colonial  peoples  choose  for  them- 
selves the  manner  in  which  they  wish  to 
govern  themselves. 

Adopted  by  fourth  annual  convention, 
Chicago.  111..  November  1949. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSI.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relating  to  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  a  statement  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Humphrey,  president  of 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co,  on  the  need  of 
the  American  steel  industry  for  new 
sources  of  iron  ore.  an  editorial  from  the 
April  1950  issue  of  Great  Lakes  Outlook, 
and  a  list  of  Ame.ncan  leaders  who  serve 
in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Wii.rr's 
statement  and  the  other  material  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

FAI1.URE  To  Pass  St.  Lawxince  Seaway  Legis- 
lation  Is  A  DlSCKACZ,  OXTTRAGE,  AND  InsITLT 

To  America 

(Statement    by    Hon.    Alexander   Wh-et,    of 

Wisconsin ) 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  failure  of  this  Congress  and  of  previous 
Congresses  to  ratify  St.  Lawrence  seaway  leg- 
islation la  a  national  disgrace,  outrage,  and 
ln.sult  to  the  American  people.  The  ability 
of  a  sinister  combination  of  blind,  selfish, 
obstructionist  interests  to  sabotage  this  leg- 
islation la  a  shocking  commentary  on  the 
congressional  process.  The  refusal  of  other 
areas  of  our  Nation  to  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  50,000,000  people  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Lakes — this  refusal  Is  one 
cf  the  most  colossal,  selfish,  and  unfair  atti- 
tudes ever  adopted  by  other  sections  of  the 
Nation  toward  one  particular  geographic 
region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Middle  West  has  always 
battled  for  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  be- 
cause it  knew  that  Its  economic  future  de- 
pends on  the  seaway.  But  It  knew  that  far 
more  Important  than  Its  Interests  alone  were 
the  national  Interests  Involved. 

The  Middle  Western  States  have  always 
been  lax  and  apathetic  in  organizing  for 
their  own  self-interest,  while  other  States  of 
the  Nation — the  Mississippi  Valley  States  and 
other  geographic  units — have  zealously  or- 
ganized to  secure  billions  of  dollars  of  appro- 
priations for  their  area.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
suggesting  that  the  Middle  West  organize 
for  a  raid  on  the  Treasury.  I  would  fight 
against  such  a  move  with  all  the  power  at 
my  command,  but  I  do  Issue  an  appeal  to 
every  governor,  every  legislator,  every  trade 
association,  every  chamber  of  commerce, 
every  union,  every  veterans'  organization. 
every  farm  group,  every  women's  group  In 
the  Middle  West  to  mobilize  together  In  a 
mldwestem  regional  council  to  battle  for 
the  national  Interest  and  for  the  consistent 
regional  Interest  In  a  project  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

This  waterway  will  not  cost  the  American 
taxpaver  a  single  red  cent.  It  is  self -liqui- 
dating through  ship  tolls  and  power  revenue. 
The  Northeast  Is  starving  for  electricity. 
The  Middle  West  is  starring  for  expanded 
commercial  traffic  with  the  deep-water  ports 
of  the  world.  The  Middle  West  mu£t  or- 
ganize, organize,  organue.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  continued  rebuffs  by  a  disinterested 
Congress. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  President,  must  share  the 
blame  In  this  staggering  defeat  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  which  Is  Involved  in  the  fail- 
ure to  ratify  the  seaway  resolution.  Those 
of  us  who  are  proponents  of  the  bill  have  not 
done  all  that  we  cotUd  to  mobilize  sentiment 
In  the  Senate  and  House.  Those  who  are 
opponents  of  the  bill  wUl,  I  believe,  receive 
a  verdict  from  history  of  colossal  and  monu- 
mental negligence  in  meeting  a  national 
need. 

Blame  must  also  be  shared  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  administration.  It  Is  a 
bitter  fact  that  the  State  Department,  the 
Depmrtment  of  Commerce,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  which  bat  100  per- 
cent In  requesting  the  passage  of  certain  bills 
in  the  Congress  which  are  In  turn  almost  Im- 
mediately passed  Invariably — that  these 
agencies  should  somehow  be  so  unsuccessful 
when  they  appeal  for  the  seaway.  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  these  agencies  are  either  not 
trying  and  are  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyea 
of  the  American  people,  or  the  personnel 
which  they  have  assigned  to  the  seaway  are 
horribly  Inefficient.  Whichever  of  these  al- 
ternatives Is  true,  I  say  the  time  has  come 
to  correct  that  situation.  If  the  adminis- 
tration  actively   believes  In  President  Tru- 


man's endorsement  of  the  seaway,  then  It  Is 
up  to  the  administration  to  show  the  goods. 
Moreover,  I  say  very  frankly  to  my  own  Re- 
pubUcan  party  that  while  this  Is  a  nonparti- 
san Issue,  the  effects  of  continued  failure  on 
the  part  of  certain  Republicans  to  recognlae 
an  historic  fact  Is  proving  of  serious  disad- 
vantage to  the  party's  Interest.  I  think  that 
my  party,  generally  speaking,  has  a  splendid 
record  In  promoting  the  waterway,  but  It  too 
must  share  a  part  of  the  collective  blame. 

I  do  not  want  to  point  an  accusing  finger 
but  It  is  merely  citing  a  fact  when  I  state 
that  the  business  groups  of  America  have  not 
united,  the  labor  groups  have  not  united.  In 
promoting  the  seaway.  Forttmately,  the 
great  farm  organizations  of  America  have  a 
splendid  record  of  unity  and  cooperation  for 
the  seaway. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mention  this 
as  a  mere  academic  matter.    I  have  In  my 
hand  a  brilliant  statement  by  one  of  the 
great  Industrial  leaders  of  our  country.  Mr. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  president  of  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.,  on  the  subject  of  the  imperative 
need  of  the  American  steel  Industry  for  new 
sources   of    iron   ore.     This   statement    has 
together  with  It  certain  maps  which  I  wish 
could  be  reproduced  in  the  Record,  but  even 
though  we  are  xinable  to  do  so,  I  think  that 
the  clarion  facts  presented  In  this  statement 
will  be  of  tremendous  interest  to  the  Nation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  therefore  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  comments  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  unanlmovis  consent   that   there   be 
printed  with  that  statement  a  hard-hitting 
editorial   published  in   the   April   1950   issue 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Outlook,  published  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Harbor  Association,  and  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  outstanding  port  authori- 
ties m  the  United  States,  Mr.  Harry  Brock  of 
Milwaukee,  and  that  there  be  appended  to  It 
a  list  of  some  of  the  great  American  leaders 
who  serve  In  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Association,  located  In  the  Mayflower  Build- 
ing, Washington  6,  D.  C,  which  is  spear-head- 
Ing  the   fight   for  the  seaway.     This   group, 
composed  of  leaders  in  both  political  parties. 
bespeaks  the  eloquent  support  of  the  seaway 
among  all  segments  of  our  society. 

The  Iron  ore  statement  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
supplements  the  comments  I  made  on  the 
national  defense  aspects  of  this  situation  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  16,  1950. 


Nrw  SotJRCEs  or  Iron  Ore  toe  the  ^American 
Steel  Ineustrt 

(Statement  by  George  M.  Humphrey,  presi- 
dent of  the  M.  A.  Eanna  Co..  on  Iron  ore 
reserves,   benefication,   new   discoveries   In 
Labrador  and  Venezuela,  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  and  the  national  defense.) 
About  75  percent  of  the  blast  furnace  ca- 
pacity of  the  steel  Industry  of  the  United 
States  lies  within  the  area  from  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh   on   the   east   through   Ohio   and 
Indiana  to  Chicago  on  the  west.    This  area  is 
the  center  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  re- 
gion In  the  world,  which  lives  on  steel  as  Its 
principal  raw  material. 

The  principal  raw  material  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry, in  turn.  Is  Iron  ore — a  ton  of  ore  for 
every  ton  of  steel  produced.  Tt»  steel  In- 
dustry of  this  region  gets  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  its  Iron  ore  from  the  ranges  of  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  from  which  2,500.000,- 
000  tons  have  been  mined  and  shipped. 

We  have  already  entered  the  period  when 
the  steel  Industry  serving  this  great  manu- 
facturing area  can  no  longer  look  solely  to 
Iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  district  for 
Its  ore  supply,  and  thus  cannot  continue  to 
fill  the  ever-expanding  requirements  for  steel 
unless  new  low  coet  sources  oi  Iron  ore  can 
be  developed. 

The  great  ranges  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict have  already  passed  their  prime.  Their 
total  reserves  are  variously  estimated  at  from 


1.300.000,000  to  1,600,000,000  tons  u  against 
2,500,000,000  tons  already  shipped.  Annual 
shipments  reached  a  peak  of  93,000,000  tons 
during  the  war,  and  average  more  than  74,- 
000,000  tons  a  year  from  1»46  through  1949. 

Even  these  over-all  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  backbone  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ore  supply  has  In  the  past  been  the 
open-pit  ore  found  mainly  on  the  Mesabt 
range  in  Minnesota — ore  that  could  be 
stripped  and  mined  by  power  shovels.  To- 
day the  open-pit  reserves  of  Minnesota  are 
584,000.000  tons,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Minnesota  department  of  taxation- 
Five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  tons 
of  open-pit  ore  have  been  shipped  from  the 
district  since  January  1,  1940,  and  shipments 
from  open-pit  mines  are  continuing  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  60  million  tons  a  year.  Now 
discoveries  and  process  Improvements  will 
probably  substantially  Increase  ultimate  re- 
coveries of  open-pit  ore  over  present  esti- 
mates. Even  allowing  for  these  factors,  how- 
ever. It  is  certain  that  the  open-pit  reserves 
cf  the  district  will  continue  to  decline. 

This  situation  U  not  new.  It  has  been 
foreseen  for  years  by  those  In  the  steel  and 
ore  business,  and  they  have  been  engaged 
in  seeking  solutions  for  it  along  two  main 
lines — beneflciatlon  of  lower  and  lower  grades 
of  iron-bearing  material,  and  world-wide 
search  for  high-grade  ore.  Althotigh  the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  and  its  associates  have  sub- 
stantial reserves  In  the  Lake  Suijerlor  dis- 
trict, we  have  been  active  for  years  both  in 
research  for  Improved  beneficlation  and  In 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  ore.  We  now 
operate  fifteen  beneficlation  plants  employ- 
ing every  presently  known  commercial  proc- 
ess, and  are  constantly  engaged  In  advanced 
research  In  our  laboratories  to  discover  new 
methods  of  beneficlation.  We  have  also  ac- 
tively participated  In  the  far-flung  search  for 
new  sources  of  iron  ore. 

Beneficlation:  Many  methods  of  benefl- 
ciating  lower-grade  ores  are  now  in  operation. 
There  are  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  large 
reserves  of  t aconite,  which  cannot  yet  be 
commercially  used  In  steel  production.  Re- 
search on  taconite.  In  which  we  are  partici- 
pating and  which  we  think  is  vital,  has  been 
going  forward  for  a  number  of  years  and  will 
ultimately,  we  believe,  be  commercially  pro- 
ductive. However,  the  processes  required  are 
costly  and  will  require  expensive  beneficla- 
tion plants,  now  estimated  to  cost  from  810 
to  more  than  $20  per  ton  of  annual  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
these  experiments  be  continued;  but  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  from  Informed 
sotirces  now  is  that.  In  the  normal  course  of 
development,  production  of  ore  from  taconite 
will  not  exceed  10,000.000  tons  per  year  by 
1960.  Other  estimates  are  considerably 
lower.  Nothing  indicates  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  ever-expanding  steel  Industry 
can  possibly  be  met  by  beneficlatlng  the 
taconltes  of  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

Other  sources  of  ore :  On  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  several  deposits  outside  the 
Lake  Superior  district  have  been  known  for 
many  years:  In  Newfoundland,  where  the 
lower  grade  Wabana  ore  extends  out  under 
the  sea;  In  the  Adlrondacks,  where  about 
2.500,000  tons  a  year  are  beneftclated  to 
usable  form;  In  northern  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  produce  about  one  and 
a  half  million  tons  a  year;  In  Alabama,  where 
lower  grade  deposits  can  be  locally  used; 
relatively  small  or  lower  grade  deposits  In 
Texas,  Missouri,  southern  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  Utah;  and  possible  showings  in 
Mexico  which  so  far  have  not  been  commer- 
cially develoi>ed.  These  deposits,  however, 
all  Involve  either  physical  or  commercial 
complicatloiis  which  make  It  desirable  to 
have  eome  better  source  to  fill  «  gap  created 
by  a  decline  In  shipments  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district. 
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Quuid*  K^r:ti  America  and  «ra«iablc  for 
•iiipoker.t  xz  thu  country  in  rtUts^ely  UmlUd 
ton&jkS«>s.  tiver*  U  ore  Irom  Sweden.  CiiUe. 
conbem  AfncA  tLoA  Cub*.  Bnztl  it  kncvn 
to  have  ]j^zf  rrs^rvw.  and  tbere  are  other 
larfe  rr<crv«  :r.  even  more  remote  looaOdOK 
but  cozr.Tr.erc:z.:  2.nd  tra.n£portatton  r"«*«»wrT 
have  so  far  prevented  ihelr  deretopinest  on 
any  substantial  scale. 

Kiplcratlon  lor  new  ca-e  reserves  Is  a  tedi- 
ous and  eostlj  Job.  in  which  success  comes 
only  to  a  fev.  All  the  work  and  all  the 
BKMMy  rxpenrted  crer  the  la5t  several  years 
haTt  CO  far  developed  only  two  new  major 
sources  at  ore  sfopidy:  one  on  this  continent. 
In  Labrador  and  Quebec ;  and  the  other  in 
Venerueia. 

Ir.  '."--^jruela  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
h£5    .;        ur.ced  the  discovery  ci  new  ore  de- 

^.•-  --:ere  It  is  said  that  by  early  1949 
f.  ^  ..:  .-....:  a  bUllcn  tons  had  been  proved  by 
diilttttg.  Be: h>hem  IS  opening  a  smaller  de. 
poalt  cot  I^lt  away,  and  Hanna  has  conces- 
sions adjacent  to  those  of  Bethlehem  dis- 
covered ne^LTly  20  rears  ago. 

In  Labrad<^  and  Quebec,  the  Bollinger  In- 
terests of  Canada  and  Hanna  had  bj  tbe 
end  of  1948  proved,  by  drilling,  reserres  of 
over  35QuBtOL0OO  tens  of  open-pit  ore.  10  per- 
cent hJ^er  In  grade  th&n  standard  ores  now 
bslac  shipped  from  the  Me&abl.  Only  a 
small  fracucn  of  the  area  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored. Recently  a  group  of  m:dwestern 
steel  companies,  including  Armco.  National, 
Republic.  Wheeling,  and  Youngstown  Sheet 
A  Tube,  have  >olned  In  further  explcnng  this 
re^km  and  preparing  for  commercial  produc- 
tk>n.  An  initial  production  of  10.000.000 
tons  per  year  is  {banned. 

BoUi  the  Laix^dor  and  the  Venezuelan  ores 
are  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  to  serve 
as  Eutstantial  supplementary  sources  to  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country  ■•>%  shipments 
from  the  lake  Superior  district  decline.  The 
main  problem  for  both  of  them  is  transporta- 
tion to  the  mills  where  steel  is  now  made. 

TaAxsPO«T*T:oi* 

It  li  2.208  statute  miles  from  Trinidad  to 
Baiumore.  and  2.229  miles  from  Trinidad  to 
PiyiMlelphia  I:  is  clear  that  Venezuelan 
ore  will  be  cheaper  at  seaboard  pK^ts  than  if 
dellTcred  by  rail  to  inland  steel  plants. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  a  steel 
plant  on  the  Delaware  River  near  Trenton. 

Seren  Talands.  the  St.  Lawrence  port  for 
Labrador  ore,  is  not  as  far  as  Trinidad  la 
from  these  coastal  porta,  being  1.550  statute 
miles  from  Baltimore  and  1,366  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  In  the  other  direction,  bow- 
erer.  rla  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lalu,  Labrador  ore  Is  only  a  little  farther 
than  Lake  Superior  ore,  m  terms  of  water 
transportation  distance,  from  the  steel  mills 
of  the  central  region  running  west  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  The  map  Indicates 
that  the  port  of  Ashtabula.  Ohio.  Is  876  miles 
from  Dulu'.h  and  953  miles  from  Seven  Is- 
lacdB.  The  St.  Lawrence  tnp  ciLn  be  made 
at  present  through  a  canal  system  accom- 
modating boats  of  only  14-foot  draft,  which 
substantially  limits  the  tonnage  of  iron  ore 
that  can  no«-  move  over  this  route.  How- 
ever, the  entire  route  is  now  available  for 
use  by  the  largest  lake  ahlps  except  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  100  miles  Just  wect  of  Mon- 
treal. If  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  at  this 
point  Is  completed  to  a  channel  depth  of  27 
feet,  any  of  the  boau  of  the  p-esent  Great 
Lakes  ore  fleet  cculd  go  to  Seven  Islands 
and  return,  tafcing  any  required  quantity  of 
Labrador  and  Quebec  ore  to  LaJie  Erie  ports, 
from  which  it  would  mo.e  to  the  mills  of 
the  central  steel -prrxluclng  area  over  the 
aame  loading  facilities  and  railroads  that 
are  now  handling  ore  from  the  Lalte  Superior 
district. 

There  are  two  other  routes  by  which  Lab- 
rador ore  could  move  lo  the  central  con- 
■umlr.g  reji'.n. 


The  first  Is  from  Ferrn  Islands  by  ocean 
freichter  to  an  Atlantic  seaboard  port  sucb 
a«  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and  thence  in- 
land by  rail.  The  water  distance  from  Seven 
Islands  to  Baltimore  is  1.5S0  statute  miles, 
and  to  Philadelphia  Is  1.366  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Seven  Islands-.^htabula  dis- 
tance of  952  miles.  Because  the  sea  voyage 
would  be  made  at  higher  speeds  in  larger 
boats,  the  cost  p)er  ton  of  transporting  ore 
from  Seven  Islands  to  Atlantic  ports  should 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation from  Seven  Inlands  to  Ashtabula. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  blast  furnaces 
located  directly  on  the  lakes,  which  had  a 
194a  capacity  to  melt  199  million  tons  of 
Iron  ore,  the  seaway  route  would  deliver  ore 
directly  to  their  docks,  whereas  the  ocean 
route  would  involve  an  additional  rail  haul 
of  from  430  miles  ifrom  Baltimore  to  Erie. 
Pa  I  to  more  than  625  miles  ( from  Baltimore 
to  Detroit  I.  This  same  rail  haul  would  be 
reoulred  for  Venezuelan  ore. 

For  f  jrnaces  located  m  the  valley  district. 
With  a  1948  capacity  to  melt  13.5  million  tons. 
the  seaway  route  would  require  a  rail  haul 
of  about  70  miles  (Cleveland  or  .\shtabula  to 
Toungstown).  whereas  the  rail  haul  from 
Baltimore  to  Toungstown  is  about  400  miles. 

For  furnaces  in  the  southern  Ohio  district, 
with  a  1948  capacity  of  3.000.000  tons  of  ore. 
the  seaway  route  would  require  a  rail  haul 
of  from  180  to  250  miles,  as  against  a  rail 
haul  of  450  to  580  miles  from  Baltimore. 

To  the  Pittsburgh  district,  with  a  1948 
capacity  of  27.000.0C0  tons  of  ore.  the  rail 
haul  from  Lake  ports  is  126  miles,  and  from 
Baltimore  it  is  328  miles.  To  eastern  points, 
both  Labrador  and  Venezuelan  ore  will  move 
cheaply  via  seaboard  ports. 

The  other  route  is  from  Seven  Islands  to 
Montreal  (a  distance  of  484  miles)  by  water 
and  thence  by  rail  to  consuming  centers. 
The  rail  haul  required  by  this  route  is  about 
700  miles  to  Pittsburgh  and  is  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  that  over  which  beneficiated 
ore  now  moves  from  the  Adirondack  district. 

NATIONAL   OrrENSE 

The  construction  of  the  seaway  should 
also  be  considered  indispensable  as  a  meas- 
ure of  national  security  and  defense,  to  give 
access  through  protected  waterways  to  the 
only  substantial  source  of  high-grade  open- 
pit  ore  on  the  North  American  Continent 
outside  of  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

In  the  past,  the  open-pit  ore  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district  has  been  the  only  reserve 
from  which  production  could  be  quickly 
expanded  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
In  a  few  years  ( probably  not  more  than  five 
and  certainly  less  than  ten)  the  capeclty  to 
expand  this  open-pit  production  substan- 
tially in  an  emergency  will  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed. 

Production  of  the  Lake  Superior  ranges 
was  Just  over  64.000.000  tons  in  1940.  of  which 
about  19.000,000  were  from  underground 
mlne^,  and  about  45.C0a.C00  from  open -pit 
mines,  most  of  it  from  the  Mesabi  Range.  In 
2  years,  under  the  stress  of  war  demand,  the 
total  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict v;-as  raised  from  64  to  93  million  to.ns. 
Ninety  percent  of  this  Increase,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  was  from  open-pit  production. 
Underground  mines  cannot  be  quickly  ex- 
panded: in  the  peak  war  year  of  1942  they 
bettered  their  top  peacetime  volume  by  only 
3,000.000  tons. 

Taconlte  production,  like  underground 
mining,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
necessary  expansion  in  an  emergency  even 
after  a  successful  standardized  process  has 
been  worked  out.  because  of  the  tremendous 
plants  and  facilities  which  it  requires.  To 
add  20.0C0.0O0  tons  of  capacity  would  take 
2  or  3  years,  during  which  plants  would  have 
to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  from  200  to  400  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  all  that  this  implies  in 
consumption  of  critical  materials  and  man- 
power during  the  emergency.    Moreover,  be- 


csure  three  tons  of  taconite  would  ha/e  to 
be  mined  and  beneficiated  to  product  one 
ton  of  ore  concentrate,  actual  productlcn  re- 
quires several  times  as  much  manpower  as 
the  equivalent  open-pit  tonnage. 

TtM  nearest  available  deposits  In  Chile. 
Venesaela.  and  Brazil  are  far  away  and  in- 
volve political  and  transportation  problems 
which  may  make  them  again  unrelt.ille  In 
time  of  war.  as  they  quickly  proved  to  be  in 
the  last  war. 

Fortunately,  the  large  reserves  now  p.-oven 
In  Labrador  and  Quebec  are  mlnable  by  )pen- 
pit  methods,  so  that  the  presently  pli.nned 
production  of  10.000,000  tons  per  year  could 
quickly  be  doubled  or  tripled  In  an  emer- 
gency by  adding  more  trucks,  shovels,  and 
transportation  facilities  However,  wilhout 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  most  of  th  s  ore 
would  have  to  move  by  sea  more  than  1,350 
miles  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  east-coast  ports.  With 
the  seaway,  all  of  it  could  move  from  Seven 
Islands  westward  to  Great  Lakes  porta 
through  what  are  designated  by  the  m.lltary 
authorities  as  protected  inland  waterways. 

The  comparative  cost  and  burden  c  n  the 
national  economy  of  expanding  these  two 
routes  in  time  of  war  Involve  a  num  Der  of 
factors,  some  of  which  are  easily  eva  uated 
and  some  of  which  only  the  military,  estab- 
lishment can  appraise. 

In  peacetime,  the  transportation  of  1 1.000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  per  year  from  £*ven  Inlands 
to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  would  require 
from  10  to  12  oceangoing  ore  ships  of  33,000 
tons  capacity  each.  This  fleet  would  have  to 
be  doubled  or  tripled  to  accommodate  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  ore  production  for  an 
emergency  and  might  have  to  be  still  farther 
expanded  to  allow  for  convoying  and  sink- 
ings. The  mllliary  authorities  can  best  de- 
termine the  degree  of  needed  expansi<  n  and 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  protectiig  the 
traffic  under  wartime  conditions. 

The  added  ships  to  carry  larger  war- 
emergency  production,  and  to  allow  fc  r  con- 
voying and  attrition,  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed under  wartime  conditions,  aj  aln  at 
the  expense  of  other  needs  for  critic  il  ma- 
terials, manpower,  and  seacoast  shl'jyards. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seaway  were  then 
available  for  use.  the  present  Great  Lakes 
ore  fleet,  which  has  carried  over  90,  )00,000 
tons  of  ore  in  a  single  season  of  lake  i.avlga- 
tlon,  would  be  available  for  carrying  Labrador 
as  well  as  Lake  Superior  ore.  Moreovei,  ship- 
building facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes  would 
be  available  to  supplement  the  ore  fleet. 
Protection  from  submarine  attack,  if  n  quired 
at  all,  would  be  limited  to  a  short  d  stance 
west  of  Seven  Islands,  and  casualties,  if  any, 
would  be  relatively  far  less  important. 

The  seaway  Is  obviously  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  assuring  in  peacetime  the 
major  part  of  our  needed  wartime  ecpansi- 
bility  of  ore  production  with  the  least  bur- 
den on  the  wartime  economy.  The  United 
Stales  share  of  the  cost  to  complt  te  the 
navigation  facilities  for  a  27-foot  channel 
is  estimated  at  less  than  $400,000,000.  The 
seaway  will  be  of  major  use  in  peacetime, 
and  with  it  in  existence,  expansion  Df  Lab- 
rador  ore  production  Involves  relatively  lit- 
tle effort  and  cost  in  time  of  war.  To  se- 
cure equivalent  expansibility  with  taconlte 
means  either  the  construction  of  stand-by 
plants  costing  from  $200,000,000  to  $4)0,000,- 
000  which  would  lie  idle  except  in  wartime, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  their  const -uctlon 
under  wartime  conditions  with  an  irimense 
burden  to  an  already  overstrained  ecanomy. 
Reliance  en  ocean  transport  of  Labrador  ore 
would  be  Just  as  inefficient;  it  mean;  either 
a  stand-by  ocean-going  ore  fleet  alriost  aa 
expensive  as  the  taconlte  plants,  or  t  le  con- 
struction of  such  a  fleet  under  wartlm.'  short- 
ages of  men,  materials,  and  shipyards,  plus 
In  either  case  a  tremendously  increas  ^d  war- 
time burden  on  the  railroads  to  tr  insport 
the  ore  frcm  teacDct  ports  lo  ctecl  mills  la 
the  Great  Lakes  ba::in. 
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LintU  TO  SKMATOS  WILXT 

On  February  19,  1949,  Mr.  Porrestal,  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  published  letter 
to  Senator  Wiley,  referred  to  the  advan- 
tages of  access  through  the  seaway  to  Lab- 
rador Iron  ore.  which,  he  said,  "may  soon 
be  a  vital  source  of  iron  ore  to  the  Lakes 
steel  Industry  to  supplement  or  replace  in 
part  the  ore  now  being  supplied  from  the 
rapidly  depleting  sources  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior district."     That  time  is  now  here. 

As  President  Truman  said  in  his  budget 
mes.snge  on  January  9,  1950: 

"I  repeat  most  emphatically  my  previous 
recommendations  for  approval  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project.  Au- 
thorization of  the  seaway,  with  its  related 
power  facilities,  is  a  matter  of  urgency  for 
our  peacetime  industry  and  our  national 
security.  In  particular,  each  succeeding 
year  reduces  further  our  domestic  reserves 
of  iron,  ore  and  increases  correspondingly 
the  importance  of  the  seaway  as  a  means 
Of  economical  access  to  the  proven  ore  de- 
posits  in  Quebec  and  Labrador." 

(From  the  Great  Lakes  Outlook  of  April  1950] 
Thi  Cold  Habd  Facts 

Important  and  possibly  revolutionary 
changes  are  confronting  the  steel  industry. 
The  facts  are  that  without  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  cost  of  iron  ore  will  be  much  higher 
in  the  Middle  West  than  on  the  east  coast, 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  strong  tendency 
for  steel  productive  facilities  to  move  to  the 
coast.  Tlie  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  he  to 
put  the  Middle  West  throue;h  the  same  kind 
of  economic  squeeze  as  suffered  by  New  Eng- 
land uhen  the  textile  mills  moved  South. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  soaway  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Great  Lakes  harbors  for  deep-draft 
navigation. 

Why  have  we  not  made  more  progress  on 
gettin;^  national  approval  of  the  St.  LawTcnce 
seaway  project?  Every  time  an  impartial 
congressional  committee  has  held  hearings  on 
this  subject.  In  ie?3.  1941,  1946,  and  19 '.7,  It 
has  been  approved  overwhelmingly  on  its 
merits.  But  as  soon  as  the  legislation  gets 
to  the  floor  of  either  Senate  or  the  House 
all  kinds  of  discredited  ars^umcnts  are  made 
against  it;  and  even  though  opponents  know 
better,  they  are  forced  to  vote  against  the 
measure  because  of  "home"  pressures.  These 
pressures  are  strongest  In  the  East  and  South, 
but  they  are  also  present  In  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Plain  and  Mountain  States  of  the 
West.  A  persuasive  case  for  the  seaway  has 
been  made  effectively  In  Washington.  We 
have  failed  to  withdraw  the  opposition,  or  to 
counteract  It. 

The  principal  opposition  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  comes  from 
the  eastern  railroads  and  electric  utilities. 
Starting  with  this  handful  of  businer.«;  enter- 
prises, the  opposition  spreads  through  affili- 
ated Interests  in  banking,  insurance,  sup- 
pliers, holding  companies,  and  trade  associa- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  result  Is  that  whenever  the  St.  Law- 
rence matter  conies  before  Congress,  rnilrond 
presidents  and  workers,  coal  operators  and 
miners  from  every  district  of  the  country 
swarm  the  halls  of  Congress,  buttonholing 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Bankers 
and  chambers  of  commerce  executives  frcm 
Seattle  to  Houston,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bal- 
timore, VrTlte,  wire,  phone  their  Congressmen 
pleading  against  the  project. 

As  acalnst  the  Nation-wide  organization 
and  personnel  and  resources  of  a  powerful 
seaway  opposition,  the  movement  for  the 
seaway  has  been  powered  almost  by  a  one- 
cylinder  engine  with  small  resources  of 
money  and  manpower.  We  have  m.ide  good 
use  of  those  limited  resou.Tes.  The  seaway 
has  been  twice  successfully  steered  through 
the    Senate    Foreign    Relations    Cjnimlttee. 


The  project  has  been  kept  before  th"  public. 
The  seaway  ha«  earned  the  support  of  many 
farm  and  labor  organizations,  and  they  have 
been  kept  Interested,  but  the  seaway  move- 
ment has  lacked  sufficient  resources  to  pub- 
lish literature,  to  send  speakers  into  the 
hinterland,  and  to  make  new  converts. 

The  seaway  project  must  succeed  on  Its 
next  congressional  drive.  The  southern 
Democrats,  who  control  the  committees  of 
Congress,  will  take  every  measure  to  pre- 
vent congressional  action  in  this  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  Our  sights 
must  be  set  on  1951-52.  The  plans  must  be 
drawn  now  for  final  victory  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  No  effort  must  be  spared  to 
build  up  public  opinion  In  the  crucial  States 
wh'ch  will  decide  the  destiny  of  the  project. 

Public  opinion  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  President  Truman  and  high  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  project  upon  Congress.  Insofar  as 
the  President  is  concerned,  hl.s  vigorous  en- 
dorsement of  the  seaway  project  is  being 
sabotaged  by  members  of  his  own  party  The 
vast  ground  swell  of  American  public  opin- 
ion for  the  seaway  Is  being  thwarted  by  a 
small  but  well-flnanced  opposition.  The 
friends  of  the  seaway  must  marshal  their 
vast  resources  in  the  way  of  public  opinion, 
press  support,  and  legislative  leadership  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  swamp  the  opposition. 
Public  opinion  inevitably  prevails  In  a 
democracy. 

It  has  many  times  been  said  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  Is  an  inevltab'e  fact 
of  gec:'rr.phy.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  proj- 
ect are  bcf;'.nning  to  concede  its  inevitability. 
The  Workboat  magazine,  mou.hplece  for  the 
Inland  waterway  Interests  of  "he  MissLssippi 
Valley  recently  warned  its  readers  that,  "the 
St.  Lawrence  •  •  •  ultimately  will  be 
carried  through;  it  will  be  just  too  hard  to 
kill  In  the  long  run,"  The  Workboat  ad- 
vised Its  readers  to  plan  quietly  and  thor- 
oughly as  to  what  may  be  don?  after  the  sea- 
way down  the  St,  LawTence  is  finally  ap- 
proved and  in  operation:  th(!  thought  may 
not  be  pleasant,  but  some  timely  planning 
at  the  present  may  more  than  make  up  for 
that  ultimate  defeat. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Workboat  that  the  seaway  nust  inevitably 
be  built.  As  to  the  Workboat's  thought  that 
this  happy  event  may  have  vnpleasant  ccn- 
sequences  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we 
hasten  to  reassure  the  Workbjat's  editor  and 
the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  can  have  nothing  but  the 
most  pleasant  and  beneficial  consequences 
for  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Ai^ociaticn,  Mat- 
flower  Office  Blii-ding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Executive  committee:  Lewis  G.  Castle, 
chairman;  Julius  H.  Barnes:  F.  Hugh  Burns; 
Waher  Olen;   N.  R.  Danleliaa. 

Committee  on  the  treasury:  Walter  Olen, 
chairman;    Henry   Laliberte;    Foster   Winter. 

Directors:  Julius  H.  Barni»,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc.,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.;  Harry  Brockel.  director,  Port  of 
Milwaukee  Commission,  Mil'vaukee,  Wis.;  F. 
Hugh  Burns,  director.  Northern  Federation 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Ogdensburg, 
N,  Y.;  Harry  Bullard,  president,  Northern  Fed- 
eration of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.;  Lewis  G.  Castle,  president,  Northern 
Minnesota  National  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn.;  W. 
C.  Cowling,  director.  Port  of  Detroit  Author- 
ity. Detroit.  Mich.:  John  Cowles.  publisher. 
Look  Magazine,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  N.  R. 
Danielian,  executive  vice  president,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  Harlan  Hatcher,  vice  president, 
Ohio  State  Ualversity,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dan- 


iel Hoan,  attorney  at  law  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Henry  Laliberte,  president.  Cutler-Magner 
Co.,  Duluth.  Minn.;  Julius  Meltzer,  Spring- 
field, Mass,;  Tom  Moore,  prei^ldent,  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  \  alter  Olen.  presi- 
dent, the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clln- 
tonville,  Wij.;  O.  S.  V/arden,  publisher,  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  Great  Falls.  Mont.:  WilllRm  L. 
White,  author  and  publisher,  Emporia  Ga- 
zette, Emporia,  Kans.;  Foster  Winter,  treas- 
urer, J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Apprentices  in  Government  Service  to 
Veterans 


EXTEJ  SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4  I  submitted  minority  views  on 
S.  3050,  now  on  the  calendar  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  that  connection  I  made  it  clear 
that  the  bill  would  drastically  interfere 
with  and  seriously  h:imper  the  Govern- 
ment apprentice  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  May  3  which  I  have  received  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  expressing  disapproval  of  S. 
3050.  I  should  like  also  to  have  printf  d 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  names  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Ajr.oNAtrrics, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  3,  1950. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  H.  R.  7186,  to 
limit  the  appointment  of  apprentices  in  the 
Government  service  to  veterans,  has  ]uSt 
passed  the  House,  and  an  identical  bill.  S. 
3050.  has  been  favorably  reported  In  the 
Senate. 

If  en?.cted  in  its  present  form,  this  bill 
would  immediately  Impede  and.  In  a  few 
years,  terminate  our  apprentice-training  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  to  the  staffing  cf  the 
fine  trades  and  crafts  in  our  Dcientific  re- 
search laboratories.  There  would  be  no  com- 
pensating advantage  to  veterans  as  a  class, 
nor  to  the  public  service  generally.  This  U 
because:  Apprentices  are  usually  hired  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22;  the  average  age 
of  veterans  is  now  about  32  years,  with  only 
about  4  percent  under  23:  there  Is  no  new 
supply  of  young  veterans  coming  along;  and 
older  veterans  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
good  apprentices,  nor  to  accept  the  low  start- 
ing pay  of  an  apprentice. 

It  Is  strongly  recommended  In  the  public 
Interest  that  the  bill  be  not  approved.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  Its  en- 
actment will  not  be  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

If  nevertheless  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  me;  sure.  It  Is  urged  that 
It  be  amended  to  provide  that  It  shall  have 
no  application  with  respect  to  apprentice 
positions  under  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

J.  F.  Victory, 
Ezecutive  Secretary. 
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The  names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  as  follows:  Jerome  C.  Hun- 
saker.  Sc.  D..  chairman ;  Alexander  Wct- 
more.  Fh.  D..  vice  chairman;  Hon.  John 
R.  Alison;  Detlev  \V.  Bronk.  Ph.  D  ;  Karl 
T.  Ccmpton,  Ph,  D.;  Edward  U.  Condon. 
Ph.  D  :  James  H.  Doolittle  Sc.  D  :  Ron- 
ald M.  Hazen,  B  S  ;  William  Litileuood. 
M.  r  :  Rear  Adm.  Thecdore  C.  Lcun- 
Quest.  U.  S.  N.:  Vice  Adm.  John  D.  Price. 
U.  S.  N.:  Mai.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Putt.  U.  S. 
A-  F.:  Arthur  E  Ra>-mond.  Sc.  D  ;  Fran- 
cis W.  Reichelderfer.  Sc  D  ;  Hon.  Delos 
W.  Rer.t2Gl;  Gen.  Hoyt  S    Vandenbenr, 
U.  S.  A.  F.;  and  Theodore  P.  Wright. 
Sc  D. 


Address  of  the  President  at  Sandpoint, 
Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:-.L\RKS 

OF 

.      HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Monday.  May  15,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
in  -.ert  the  address  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  Sandpoint.  Idaho, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  western 
trip: 

Thank  y^u  very  much.  Mr  Mayor.  I  ap- 
precUiie  this  privilege.  I  have  ^ust  received 
the  finest  welcone  I  think  I  have  had  any- 
where In  iny  whole  career,  during  this  trip: 
In  Iowa,  in  JNebraska.  in  Wyoming,  in  Idaho. 
In  Oregon,  and  in  Washington.  Now  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  fine  recep- 
tion. You  have  given  me  the  same  kind  of 
welccme  I  had  yesterday  morning  when  I 
made  a  number  of  stops  in  soutbem  Idaho. 
I  traveled  ail  aJong  the  Snake  River,  and 
new  it  is  grand  to  be  up  here  in  this  rugged 
country  around  Sandpoint.  I  have  Just  been 
watching  the  scenery,  and  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  beautiful  in  my  Ufe.  and  my 
whole  staff  feels  the  same  way.  I  am  sorry 
n  will  be  dark  when  this  tram  goes  through 
Cabinet  Gorge.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see 
that.  I  have  been  reading  about  It  all  my 
life. 

I  have  celebrated  two  birthdays  on  this 
trip  across  the  country.  My  own — for  66 
years — was  last  Monday.  Today  is  the 
fifteenth  birthday  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion AdmlniEtraiicn.  1  helped  to  celebrate 
that  by  dedicating  Grand  Coulee  Dam — a 
wonderful  jjroject  which  is  already  supply- 
ing tremendous  quantities  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity to  thourands  of  users. 

Here  at  Sandpoint  you  have  the  head- 
quarters of  the  nrst  REA-flnanced  coopera- 
tive in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  This 
was  the  second  cooperative  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  It  Is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
BEA  Itself. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  what  benefits  cheap 
electricity  means  to  a  region.  In  addition 
to  making  life  easier  In  homes  and  farm?. 
}t  brings  new  industries  and  lets  old  ones 
expand. 

One  of  the  Industries  In  this  part  of  the 
country  that  needs  a  great  deal  more  power 
Is  phocphate  mining.  There  are  tremendoiu 
phosphate  resources  down  south  of  here  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  Farmers  all  through 
the  West  and  Middle  West  need  lou  more 
phosphates.  Tlie  |X)wer  that  can  l>e  brought 
Into  this  region  through  great  Federal  nroj- 
«cU  like   Grand  Coulee   and   Hungry   U^rs« 


should  make  It  possible  to  develop  a  big 
phosphate  industry. 

I  have  been  greatly  Impressed  on  this  trip 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  about  the 
wealth  of  mineral  resources  in  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington.  These  minerals 
arent  important  Just  to  you  people,  they 
are  Important  to  th;  national  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  whole  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  big-time  operators 
stalked  through  the  Northwest,  exploiting 
the  cream  of  our  mineral  resovirces.  They 
were  men  who  exploited  for  their  own 
profit,  without  thinking  of  the  generations 
to  come  after  them. 

I  have  always  maintained,  and  I  always 
Will  fight  for  the  policy  that  natural  resources 
must  be  used  so  as  not  to  destroy  their  value. 
and  they  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  not  for  any  special 
Individual. 

In  order  to  supplement  our  resources  of 
critical  minerals,  we  mast  take  vigorous  steps 
to  add  to  our  supply.  The  stockpiling  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  meet  our  national  de- 
fense needs.  Other  measures  are  equally 
necessary.  We  must  expand  research  to 
make  tetter  use  of  submarginal  mineral  de- 
posits. We  must  search  for  new  deposits  of 
minerals.  We  must  avoid  waste  in  the 
mining,  production,  and  use  of  minerals. 
We  must  find  ways  to  use  substitutes  for 
critical  minerals. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
development  of  the  cobalt-copper  deposits 
here  in  the  forest  areas  of  Idaho.  We  have 
not  had  nearly  enou;ii  cobalt  production  In 
this  country.  You  Itnow.  ws  get  most  of  li 
from  Africa — most  of  the  cobalt  comes  from 
Africa,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
some  prospector  find  enough  ore  for  use  here 
at  home.  It  Is  Important  to  national  defense 
for  us  to  speed  up  tne  development  of  new 
sources  of  cobalt  In  the  district  Just  north 
of  here. 

When  we  get  more  power  into  this  area, 
and  when  we  begin  to  develop  the  mineral 
resources  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
they  sliould  be,  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
industrial  expansion. 

When  we  get  low  cost  power  In  greater 
quantities  into  this  area,  it  will  aid  the  metal 
mining  industry  through  the  establishment 
of  lead  and  zinc  smelting  plants. 

Ycu  know,  there  was  a  time  when  Mis- 
souri was  the  greatest  producer  of  lead  and 
zinc.  That  la  not  true  any  longer,  because 
those  mines  are  exh.iusted.  The  mines  in 
Oklalioma  are  almost  exhausted,  so  It  Is  up 
to  you  to  see  that  we  have  plenty  of  load 
and  zinc.  It  will  be  carried  out  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  producers  throughout  Idano. 
northeastern  Washington.  British  Columbia, 
and  Ala-Via.  This  will  mean  new  prosperity 
and  new  wealth  for  all  of  you.  It  will  mean 
a  more  prosperous  and  a  stronger  nation. 
V/e  need  both  prosperity  and  strength  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  our  pofltion  of  leadership 
in  the  world,  so  that  we  can  work  for  world 
peace. 

You  know,  there  are  people  In  the  world 
who  do  not  appreciate  our  viewpoint,  they 
don"t  understand  how  we  can  live  as  a  great 
country  and  still  let  the  individual  be  his 
own  boss.  They  don  t  understand  that  our 
democracy  Is  one  which  comes  from  the  peo- 
ple up  and  not  from  the  top  down. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  our 
economic  situation  in  such  a  condition  that 
we  can  remain  stron;^  enough  to  show  those 
people  that  our  plan  is  much  better  than 
any  other  plan  In  the  worlu. 

We  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  world.  We  have  no  desire  to  exploit 
anybody.  We  want  lo  help  people.  We  want 
t->  make  the  world  a  betier  place  to  live  in. 
We  want  to  give  everybody  an  opportunity 
to  live  as  a  man,  and  to  live  with  his  neigh- 
bors amicably.  And  'aat  will  make  for  peace 
In  the  world.     That's  all  I  am  working  for. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  out 
here. 


The  President  Visits  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  195L 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  editorials  on  President  Truman's 
visit  to  Montana  carried  in  the  Montana 
Standard,  of  Butte,  the  Great  Falls  Trib- 
une, of  Great  Falls,  the  Daib  Missou- 
lian,  of  Missoula;  and  an  article  by  Joe 
Harsch  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

It  is  a  source  of  personal  pleasure  and 
pride  to  me  that  Montana  extended  such 
a  spontaneous  and  wholehea:  led  v.el- 
come  to  our  President.  The  man  of  the 
people  reported  on  the  state  of  ^he  Union 
to  his  constituents — and  they  l:ked  it. 

(From  the  Montana  Standard,  Bu.te,  Mont., 
of  May  12.  1950 1 

As  BtTTTx  Welcomes  President  Harry  S. 
Truman 

The  friendly  and  hospitable  people  of 
Butte  will  turn  out  today  to  weh  ome  their 
President.  Perhaps  remembering  the  most 
generous  reception  the  people  of  the  mining 
city  accorded  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on 
his  last  visit  here  in  June  1948,  the  Nation's 
chief  executive  again  chose  Butte  as  one  of 
his  major  stops  on  a  tour  of  16  States  along 
the  northern  tier  of  the  Nation.  The  present 
tour  of  the  President  has  many  striking 
resemblances  to  the  one  Just  short  of  2  years 
ago  when  he  launched  the  specta  :ular  drive 
which  won  him  the  Presidency  la  his  own 
right. 

So  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Butte  are  linked  In  happy  associations  In  the 
presidential  memory.  Mr.  Trumat  had  come 
to  Butte  previously  as  a  candidrte  for  the 
vice  presidency  on  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ticket.  One  of  Mr.  Truman's  noiable  char- 
acteristics is  that  he  remembers  his  friends. 

Local  committees,  under  the  cc  chairman- 
ship of  "Lt.  Gov.  A.  Cannon  and  William  A. 
Curran,  have  prepared  a  sparklinit  reception 
for  the  Nation's  chief  executive  m  keeping 
with  western  hospitality  and  liiendliness. 
Led  by  Gov.  John  W.  Bonner,  dltj;nl:aries  from 
the  far  reache.:  of  the  Treasure  £t:ite  will  be 
In  Butte  to  take  part  In  welcomint  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Truman,  their  daughter,  Margaret, 
and  ether  members  of  tlie  presidential  party. 

Most  of  Butte  will  knock  off  ;or  a  time 
at  midday  to  take  part  in  welcoming  Presi- 
dent Truman.  When  the  Preslde;it  steps  to 
the  platform  erected  In  front  of  th?  Northern 
Pacific  depot  to  make  one  of  nine  major  ad- 
drcEfes  scheduled  on  his  6,500-mi  e  tour,  he 
will  look  out  on  a  colorful  and  frleidly  crowd. 
The  Butte  High  band,  which  drew  from  him 
words  of  high  praise  2  years  aga,  will  sound 
off  with  the  familiar  Hall  to  the  Chief. 

As  President  Truman  leaves,  he  will  bear 
away  numerous  gifts  and  memci  tos  which 
have  special  significance  relatUe  to  this 
mountainous  and  mining  region. 

The  presidential  visit  will  stand  as  another 
memorable  day  in  the  long  and  cc  lorful  his- 
tory of  the  mining  city. 

[Prom  the  Great  Falls   (Mont.)   Tribune  of 
May   12.   1950 1 

Montana  Welcomes  President  Fruman 
Montana  today  bids  proud  and  enthusi- 
astic welcome  to  President  Harry  ».  Truman. 
In  his  trip  across  the  country  the  President 
has  been  talking  to  the  people  i  bjut  gov- 
ernmental relations  with  which  w;  are  most 
vitally  concerned.  He  has  been  tr.Iklng  di- 
rectly  and  quite   Informally   to   the   people 
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and  that  Is  the  way  this  western  region  likes 
to  talk. 

Here  In  Montana  we  are  naturally  con- 
cernod  about  the  farmer  and  about  the  con- 
tinuing stability  of  farm  markets.  We  are 
concerned  also  about  the  wage  and  salaried 
workers  in  our  cities  and  towns;  In  the  mines 
and  processing  plants  and  In  our  other  en- 
terprises President  Truman  has  demon- 
strated his  concern  about  these  things  and 
his  determination  to  put  Into  operation 
Government  programs  to  protect  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Some  critics  have  been  crying  it  can't  be 
done.  Eut  President  Truman  believes  there 
Is  a  way  to  combine  farm  production  and 
market  stability  with  a  fair  deal  for  the 
wage-earning  consumer.  He  believes  such 
a  plan  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  national 
farm  program.  The  Tribune  heartily  en- 
dorses the  President's  conviction  that  this 
can  be  done. 

President  Truman  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  sincere  and  understanding  friend  of  both 
reclamation  and  conservation,  and  of  that 
Montana  and  other  Western  States  are  right- 
ly appreciative. 

Just  before  he  started  on  his  cross-country 
tour  the  President  gave  Congress  a  plan  to 
stimulate  small  and  Independent  business 
and  asked  for  its  passa@;e  at  this  session.  At 
Cheyenne  Mr.  Truman  talked  about  this  pro- 
gram. His  recommendations  rest  on  three 
simple  principles — that  the  small-business 
man  needs  long-term  credit,  he  needs  ven- 
ture capital,  and  he  needs  technical  assist- 
ance. 

The  President  believes  that  "If  we  are  to 
have  an  expanding  economy  small  business 
must  provide  its  share  of  additional  Jobs 
needed  ' — and  that  proper  government  meaa- 
ures  can  assist. 

The  Tribune  says  "Amen"  to  that. 

The  President  takes  no  stock  in  the  belief 
of  some  that  a  boom-and-bust  pattern  Is 
Inevitable  in  American  economy.  And  he  has 
been  proving  that  It  Is  not.  He  deserves  a 
large  measure  of  credit  for  that,  as  he  would 
get  a  large  measure  of  blame  if  the  reverse 
were  true. 

Montanans,  along  with  the  mUUons  of  other 
Americans,  are  concerned  about  national  se- 
curity and  world  peace  and  about  the  Com- 
munist menace  to  free  nations  and  free  peo- 
ples. We  are  cheered  by  the  President's  ex- 
pressed conviction  that  elsewhere  in  the 
world  the  goals  of  stability  and  peace  are 
"clearly  within  reach." 

We  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's further  admonition  that  there  is  no 
quick  or  easy  way  to  end  the  present  world 
difficulties.  The  way  to  win,  Mr.  Trtiman 
says.  Is  for  the  world's  free  nations  to  "clearly 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  freedom  over 
the  Iron  hand  of  tyranny." 

President  Truman  has  refused  to  be  stam- 
peded or  discouraged.  He  comes  to  Montana 
with  a  report  that  Is  both  eucoiuaglng  and 
Inspiring. 

The  Tribune  Is  proud  and  happy  to  be 
numbered  among  the  ardent  supporters  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  to  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  Treastire  State. 

I  From  the  Dally  Mlssoullan.  Missoula,  Mont., 
of  May  12,  1950 1 

Welcome,  Mr.  Prestdent 

Western  Montanans,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  welcome  President  Truman  and 
his  entourage  and  regret  that  their  visit  here 
this  morning  cannot  be  more  extended. 

We  have  high  respect  for  the  Office  of  Chief 
Executive  and  admiration  for  the  grim  de- 
termination with  which  Mr  Truman  fought 
bis  way  to  election  In  1948  In  a  campaign  In 
which  the  prophets  didn't  give  him  a  chance. 

As  the  President  makes  his  way  across 
Montana  he  will  find  typical  Treastire  State 
welcomes  at  every  stop. 


It  is  Missoula's  rare  privilege  to  be  host  to 
the  President  this  morning.  Welcome,  Mr. 
President,  and  come  again. 

(From  the  Christian  Sc.ence  Monitor, 
Boston,  Mass..  of  May  15,  1950] 

State  of  the  N.\tion 

HASRT   THXTMAN,  TOWN    BOOSTS 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Chicago. — Speaking  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Republicans  used  to  say:  "You  can't 
shoot  Santa  Claus." 

Today  It  should  be  rephrased  to  read: 
"Nobody  boos  the  town  booster." 

That  Is,  I  think,  the  most  accurate  way  to 
describe  the  Harry  S.  Truman  who  has  Joined 
forces  here  In  Chicago  with  the  big  and  little 
leaders  of  liis  party  for  thu  openly  political 
climax  of  his  cross-country  tour, 

Victor  A.  Johnston,  oflScuil  Republican  ob- 
server of  this  tour,  has  labe  ed  It  a  "traveling 
medicine  show." 

Mr.  Truman  himself  Inviiriably  has  called 
It  a  "report  to  the  people." 

Those  designations  best  suit  the  views  of 
the  Individuals  making  "hem.  But  they 
equally  miss,  or  obsctire,  what  actually  has 
happened.  Mr.  Truman  litarted  the  trip 
preaching  "growth,  expansion,  and  progress." 
In  varying  forms  he  has  pieached  it  all  the 
wcy  across  the  country  and  back  here  to 
Chicago.  He  h£.s  made  himself  tlie  town 
booster  of  every  town  in  the  covin  try  and  of 
the  whole  country  put  together. 

And  there  hasn't  been  a  boo  in  the  whole 
trip — with  one  exception,  xi  his  advantage. 
That  was  In  Madison,  W'ij.,  where  a  dozen 
shabby  and  obviously  very  left-wing  pickets 
paraded  In  front  of  the  university  field 
house,  where  he  was  speafcng,  with  placards 
objecting  to  Mr.  Truman's  lorelgn  policies. 

It  has  been  an  exercise  In  town  boosting 
from  cold-war  victory  without  war  and  end- 
less prosperity  without  loss  of  freedom  to 
protection  of  pitchfork  handles  from  grass- 
hoppers. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  smoothest  dress 
rehearsals  of  all  political  time.  The  train 
has  been  on  time  at  every  stop.  A  smooth- 
working  presidential  staff  which  makes  It 
a  business  to  know  the  interests  of  every 
community  before  it  Is  reached,  has  a  speech 
ready  and  keyed  to  local  Interest.  As  the 
train  rolls  on  the  mlmeogiaph  machines  do, 
too,  and  within  an  hour  every  coirespondent 
has  a  true  copy  of  what  the  President  had 
said,  Including  the  extempDraneous  remarks. 
Even  the  weather  seemed  to  be  under  the 
town-boosters'  control,  for  drought  turned 
into  rain  and  winter  into  iiprlng  in  the  path 
of  his  progress. 

The  Truman  manner  is  easy  and  natural. 
At  Spokane  a  prlze-wlnnlr.g  4-H  sheep  wait- 
ing to  be  berlbboned  by  the  President  made 
loud  disapproving  noises.  "That  must  be  a 
Republican  sheep,"  said  Mr,  Jruman,  and 
everyone  laughed. 

Harry  Truman  Is  the  genial  town  booster. 
He  Is  Rotary,  Kiwanls.  and  Lions  Club  rolled 
Into  one.  He  preaches  progress  like  a  man 
who  believes.  He  preaches  it  In  the  vernacu- 
lar. "That's  a  mighty  pretty  pig  ycu  raised." 
And  when  he  says  resen-olr  It  comes  out 
"reservoy."  He  doesn't  high-hat  anyone.  He 
doesn't  show  annoyance.  If  he  ever  feels  It, 
but  he  can  be  firm.  At  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
the  train  pulled  a  car's  length  beyond  the 
band  and  reception  committee.  It  was  or- 
dered back  and  went  back. 

How  does  one  campaign  against  the  town 
booster? 

America  believes  In  growth,  expansion,  and 
progress.  America  Is  made  up  of  Rotarians, 
Kiwanians.  and  Lions — of  people  who  make 
a  religion  of  preaching  a  better  and  safer 
and  more  prosperous  tomorrow  and  of  going 
cut  Rnd  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Truman  has  ttmed  himself  to  the  gospel 


trf  every  chamber  of  commerce  In  the  coun- 
try. You  can't  be  against  what  he  Is  for 
without  being  against  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  American  dream  of  wider 
horizons  and  happier  people.  You  can  call 
It  pie  in  the  sky  and  a  traveling  medicine 
show,  but  you  can't  be  against  it.  And  it 
would  be  hard  to  preach  it  with  more  con- 
viction or  confidence  than  does  Mr.  Truman. 

At  Pasco,  Wash.,  Vic  Johnston  watched  th« 
crowd  watching  Harry  Truman. 

"Nobody  hates  him,"  he  observed. 

That's  about  It. 


The  Arfmnent  About  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  XNSiAMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Argument  about  Social- 
ism," written  by  Walter  Leckrone,  which 
appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  on 
May  14,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

THI  ARGtJMXMT  ABOtrr  SOCIAUSII 

(By  Walter  Leckrone) 

Perhaps  without  meaning  to.  President 
Truman  last  week  got  right  at  'the  root  of 
the  argument  about  socialism.  ~ 

The  President  recalled  that  away  back  in 
1887  somebody  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  each  State  $5,000  with 
which  to  set  up  an  agricultural  experiment 
station.  One  Kansas  Senator  who  opposed 
the  Idea,  charged  that  It  was  Interference 
with  local  government  and  would  lead  to  de- 
struction of  Individual  freedom. 

The  bill  passed  anyway,  the  State  got  th« 
money  and  many  of  them  did  set  up  their 
experiment  stations,  and  nobody  lost  their 
freedom  because  of  it,  the  President  said. 
And  that,  he  went  on.  Is  Just  the  same  argu- 
ment he  gets  today,  whenever  he  proposes 
any  "bold  progressive  measures."  The  oppo- 
sition Just  yells  "socialism." 

There  are,  though,  some  thoughtful  citi- 
zens who  believe  today  that  the  Kansas  Sen- 
ator was  more  right  than  he  even  realized 
himself  back  there  in  1887. 

Anyway  the  President  did  point  up  rather 
graphically  the  fact  that  only  sixty-odd  years 
ago  It  was  considered  a  pretty  radical  move 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  give  a  State 
even  a  little  bit  of  cash  for  any  purpose. 

Few  would  pay  any  attention  to  a  $5,000 
hand-out  today,  of  course.  Now  it  hardly 
rates  a  headline  unless  the  hand-out  runs 
into  the  billions.  From  giving  a  little  money 
to  each  of  the  States  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  has  taken  to  handing  it  out  not 
only  to  States,  but  to  cities  and  villages  and 
even  millions  upon  millions  of  Individuals. 

SMALL    8TAST 

From  that  UtUe  $5,000  start  for  an  ex- 
perimental farm  In  1887  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  on  to  giving  money  for 
highways,  schools,  health  services,  poor  re- 
lief, house  building,  retirement  pensions,  oid- 
age  assistance,  airports,  to  start  new  busi- 
nesses, to  expand  old  businesses  or  to  ball  out 
failing  businesses,  and  to  pay  for  potatoes 
and   butter   and   other   crojis   that   nobody 
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wants  to  buy.  so  the  prices  won't  come  down. 
and  ytx.  Truman  wants   to  give  more. 

The  point  U  It  didn't  all  begin  at  once.  It 
•tarted  with  just  a  little  hand-out.  as  little 
as  »5.000  to  a  State,  for  a  purpose  thit  seemed 
worthy.  Soon  there  was  another  purpose 
that  also  seemed  worthy,  and  another,  and  a 
lot  of  others.  So  many  that  at  length  Con- 
gress barely  raised  an  eyebrow  at  $25,000,000 
to  finance  a  venture  as  wild  as  Lustron 
Homes,  or  to  put  a  new  automobile  on  the 
market  or  to  pay  a  crowd  to  attend  a  po;itlcal 
speech  by  a  Cabinet  member  After  all.  It 
had  been  done  before.  Once  the  States  had 
their  »o,000  for  their  experiment  stations  It 
was  Just  a  matter  of  amount,  and  not  of 
principle  any  more. 

Of  course  any  one  who  stopped  to  think 
at  all  knew  quite  well  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  gift  or  a  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people.  The  Government  has 
no  money  of  lis  own.  All  It  has  It  gets  from 
the  people  as  a  lax  on  what  they  earn  or 
what  they  have.  All  It  could  ever  give  them 
back  would  tie  part  of  their  own  money,  less. 
of  course,  whatever  It  costs  to  collect  and  pay 
out  that  money. 

As  President  Truman  says.  It  Isn't  likely 
anybody  lost  his  freedom  Just  because  each 
of  the  States  got  »5.000  out  of  the  United 
States  TrcasiiTj-  back  In  lfc87.  or  at  least  not 
enough  freedom  that  he  could  miss  It. 

The  States,  though,  pretty  soon  found  out 
that  their  own  freedom  of  action  began  to 
be  limited  when  they  leceived  Federal  funds. 
The  Federal  Government  that  gave  cash  to 
a  State  for  relief,  for  instance,  soon  began  to 
tell  the  Slates  Just  how  It  should  be  spent 
and  If  the  State  dldn  t  obey  the  money  was 
cut  off.  When  a  Federal  bureau  didn't  like 
a  county  welfare  director,  right  here  In  In- 
dianapolis, it  ordered  him  fired,  and  held  up 
the  grant  of  money  till  he  had  been  fired. 
The  people  of  Indian.-ijxjiis  hadn  t  much  to 
say  about  their  county  welfare  director. 

M.'.NACINC    FASMS 

The  farmers  who  get  Federal  hand-outs 
now  are  beginning  to  run  into  the  same 
thing  as  Individuals  The  government  that 
gvaaran:ees  them  a  high  price  for  their  po- 
tatoes or  their  eggs  also  tells  them  how 
many  potatoes  they  can  grow,  and  how  many 
hens  they  can  have,  and  year  by  year  reaches 
further   Into  the   managing  of  their   farms. 

The  government  which  pays  a  worker  a 
retirement  pension  (out  of  his  own  money, 
of  course)  already  tells  him  how  much  he 
has  to  be  paid  and  how  much  of  it  he  can 
keep  for  himself. 

Every  time,  indeed,  that  anyone — State 
or  city  or  individual — has  got  a  grant  or  a 
gift  or  even  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment he  has  got  a  directive,  too.  that 
tells  him  just  what  he  can  or  cannot  do. 
and  to  some  degree  limits  his  freedom. 

So  he  has  by  now  lost  quite  a  lot  of  the 
freedom  of  action  he  once  had.  Just  a  little 
at  a  time,  of  course,  so  gradually  that  already 
he  finds  It  hard  to  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  talking  about  back 
In  1887.  And  the  more  he  gets  the  more 
he  loses 

No  matter  what  the  men  In  Fede.'al  Gov- 
ernment want  to  do.  this  is  what  they  must 
do — It  can't  be  handled  any  other  way.  The 
government  which  guarantees  a  worker  a 
pension  or  a  doctor  bill  has  to  decide  what 
he  does  with  his  time  and  money.  The 
government  th.<kt  guarantees  a  farmer  a  cer- 
tain price  for  his  crops  has  to  decide  bow 
much  of  a  crop  he  can  grow. 

President  Truman  objects  to  folks  calling 
this  socialism,  and  we  agree  that  It  doesn't 
much  matter  what  you  call  It.  although 
scCallsm  is  what  they  call  It  In  England 
and  in  Russia. 

MOKE    MONET    FROM    PEOPUI 

The  issue  is  the  same,  under  any  name, 
and  Presldeni  Truman's  speech  about  the 
grants,  to  the  States  back  In  1&87  has  helped 
to  make  the  whole  thing  clearer. 


His  administration  proposes  to  take  more 
and  more  money  from  the  people  who  earn 
it  and  give  more  and  more  money  back  to 
them  for  what  the  Government  feels  they 
need.  Imposing  whatever  controls  over  their 
lives  this  makes  necessary. 

His  opposition  proposes  that  the  people  Just 
keep  their  own  money  In  the  first  place  and 
spend  It  the  way  they  want  to  spend  It.  with- 
out making  all  this  Government  control  of 
their  lives  ncce.-sary. 

That,  mostly,  is  what  the  election  is  about. 


Effect  of  Proposed  Tariff  Redaction  on 
Arrerican  Leather-Glove  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  wiscons:n 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedriesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  very  terse  and  hard-hitting 
analysis  by  the  National  Association  of 
Leather  Glove  Manufacturers  located  at 
52  South  Main  Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
This  statement  very  clearly  points  out 
the  grave  implication  of  proposed  tariff 
reduction  on  the  American  leather-glove 
industry. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  to  have  this  statement  repro- 
duced in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  supplements  my 
previous  comments  on  the  Senate  floor 
pointing  out  the  damaging  impact  of 
tariff  slashes  on  the  Wisconsin  shoe  in- 
dustry and  to  Wisconsin  tanneries,  as 
well  as  other  industries.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously emphasized,  I  believe  that  our 
greatest  obligations  are  to  our  own  Amer- 
ican people,  to  American  businesses,  and 
to  American  workers.  We  cannot  build 
the  prosperity  of  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  destroying  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  create  jobs  abroad 
by  closing  factories  here  at  home,  be- 
cause in  the  long  run,  reduced  purchas- 
ing power  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  de- 
pression abroad.  We  want  to  promote 
world  trade  and  commerce,  but  not 
through  the  crucifixion  of  vital  Ameri- 
can industries. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  those  gentle- 
men of  the  State  Department  and  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  consider  very  care- 
fully the  results  of  actions  which  they 
may  choose  to  take  at  the  tariff  confer- 
ence table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Effect  of  Proposed  Tariff  Reduction  on  the 
American  Leather  Glove  Industrt 

National  Association/  of 
Leather  Glove  Manufacturfrs,  Inc., 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  May  5.  1950. 
This  brief  statement  has  been  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  American  leather-glove  Indus- 
try and  civic  leaders  In  the  communities 
where  leather-glove  plants  are  located.  It 
Is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  placed  men's  and  women's 
leather  dress  gloves  on  the  bargaining  list 
lor  further  tariff  rate  cuts  this  year. 


1.  Employment:  In  Fulton  County.  New 
York  State,  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing areas,  we  have  at  the  present  time 
almost  7.000  people  unemployed  out  of  a 
9.000  working  population.  Of  these.  1,328 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits, which  means  that  they  have  drawn  the 
full  26  weeks  of  benefits  permitted  by  law. 
Of  this  group  78  percent  are  directly  em- 
ployed In  the  glove  Industry  and  the  bal- 
ance are  dependent  upon  the  industry  for 
a  livelihood. 

2.  Unemployment  trend:  During  the  past 
3  years,  monthly  Fulton  County  unemploy- 
ment has  averaged:  2.476  In  1947:  1.726  In 
1948:  3.715  In  1949;  and  5.615  to  date  In  1950. 
The  current  claims  are  In  addition  to  the 
1,328  exhaustions  for  the  benefit  year  1949  50, 
which  will  end  In  June. 

3.  Earnings:  Male  workers  In  the  leather- 
glove  Industry  average  $1.60  per  hour  and 
female  workers  92  cents  per  hour.  This  Is 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rates  paid  In  Eng- 
land, which  Is  one  of  the  highest-cost 
leather-glove-producing  areas  In  Europe. 
There  male  workers  are  paid  33  cents  an 
hour  and  female  workers  20  cents  an  hour. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  English  Govern- 
m.ent  recently  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
a  glove  manufacturer  In  England,  giving 
him  exclusive  rights  to  glove  production  on 
the  Isle  of  Malta  for  10  years.  No  actual 
wage  schedule  exists;  however,  the  manu- 
facturer estimates  that  it  will  amount  to 
about  25  percent  of  the  labor  rates  In  Eng- 
land; or,  stated  In  another  way,  male  work- 
ers would  receive  approximately  9  cents  an 
hour  and  female  workers  5  cents  per  hour. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of 
gloves  on  the  Isle  of  Malta  is  being  devel- 
oped primarily  for  the  United  States  market. 

4.  Conditions  of  manufacture:  Leather, 
the  raw  material  used  In  making  gloves.  Is  a 
product  of  nature  and  varies  In  size,  shape, 
texture,  and  weight  according  to  the  animals 
from  which  It  Is  taken.  Consequently,  the 
cutting  of  gloves  must  be  a  handcraft  opera- 
tion, the  same  the  world  over.  This  state- 
ment Is  made  to  describe  briefly  the  opera- 
tions in  the  industry  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  eliminate  any  misunderstanding  that 
might  arise  when  we  speak  of  a  handcraft 
Industry.  The  word  "handcraft"  should  at 
no  time  be  associated  with  Inefficiency. 

5.  Industrial  comparison :  American  leather 
gloves  are  the  product  of  a  factory  Indus- 
try, which  operates  at  a  higher  unit  cost 
of  production  than  Is  necessary  abroad,  be- 
cause of  our  higher  wages,  overhead,  and 
social  benefits  for  the  workers.  American 
factory  standards  cannot  be  compared  with 
foreign  •factories,"  which  are  merely  raw- 
material  depots  and  collection  and  distribu- 
tion points  for  home  work.  Glovemaklng 
has  been  known  traditionally  as  a  cottage 
industry  throughout  E^^rope. 

6  Subsidy:  Apparently,  also,  the  American 
worker  Is  competing  with  a  subsidized  for- 
eign Industry  Gloves  that  French  manu- 
facturers quoted  at  $15  per  dozen  In  1930 
are  quoted  at  the  same  price  in  1950.  As 
that  Is  patently  imposrlble.  It  seems  that 
they  must  buy  their  raw  materials  with  ECA 
credits  or  funds,  and  sacrifice  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  to  earn  dollars.  This  Is 
obviously  unfair  competition  with  the  prod- 
uct of  American  labor.  It  raises  this  ques- 
tion: when  does  a  foreign  price  reflect  true 
cost,  and  when  is  It  merely  a  merchandis.ng 
price? 

7.  Constant  tariff  reductions:  Since  pas- 
sage of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  when  rates 
on  imported  leather  gloves  were  calculated 
to  equalize  the  difference  between  costs  of 
production  here  and  abroad.  United  States 
labor  costs  alone  have  Increased  more  than 
114  percent,  while  our  measure  of  tariff  pro- 
tection was  lowered  in  the  French  agreement 
of  1936,  the  United  Kingdom  r.greemert  of 
1939,  and  again  at  the  Geneva  Conferenc* 
In  1947. 
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«.  Hidden  tariff  cuts :  In  addition  to  tariff- 
cut  concessions  given  by  the  United  Stata, 
ctirrency  devaluation  abroad  has  already 
added  directly  to  the  tariff  cuts  this  Industry 
has  suffered.  Purthejr  currency  devaluation, 
which  is  predicted,  will  only  tend  to  aggra- 
vate the  tariff  rates  already  cut.  without 
granting  any  further  concessions  this  year. 

8.  Foreign  monopoly:  Consideration  of  any 
further  tariff  cuts  will  only  displace  more 
workers  and.  In  practical  application,  give 
European  producers  a  monopoly  In  the  do- 
mestic glove  market.  American  Industry 
would  be  so  hopelessly  out  of  competition 
that  only  foreign  merchandise  would  be 
salable. 

10.  International  contribution:  American 
leather-glove  manufacturers  purchase  95  per- 
cent of  the  raw  skins  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  gloves  from  foreign  countries 
and  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  Inter- 
national trade.  A  dislocation  of  the  Ameri- 
can leather-glove  Industry  will  only  reduce 
this  expenditure  and.  if  anything,  widen  the 
dollar  gap.  At  present  an  average  of  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  Is  spent  In  the  purchase  of  raw 
skins  In  the  backward  countries,  which  have 
little  other  capacity  to  earn  dollars.  The 
transfer  of  the  American  glove-manufactiu-- 
Ing  industry  to  Europe  would  eliminate  the 
dollar  earning  power  of  these  areas,  as  their 
customers  would  be  the  soft  currency  coun- 
tries of  EMrope. 

11.  No  export  market:  The  American 
leather-glove  Industry  is  primarily  prevented 
from  exporting  due  to  our  higher  costs, 
caused  by  the  differential  in  labor  rates  and 
factory  overhead  In  this  country,  versus  the 
lower  labor  rates  and  lower  overhead  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  addition  to  this,  under 
customs  regulations  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries gloves  are  barred  from  Importation,  be- 
ing classified  as  a  luxury  Item.  These  are  the 
same  countries  which  are  Interested  in  gain- 
ing a  market  here  and  asking  for  broad  tariff 
concessions,  while  refusing  us  a  market  In 
their  own  countries.  Consequently,  the  ex- 
ports of  American-made  gloves  have  amount- 
ed to  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
production. 

12.  Tariff  no  barrier  to  imports:  To  date, 
present  and  past  tariff  rates  have  only  tended 
to  keep  the  labor  cost  of  Imported  gloves 
somewhat  In  line  with  American  labor  costs. 
At  no  time  have  our  tariff  rates  proven  a 
barrier  to  Imports.  La.st  year  the  ratio  of 
Imported  women's  leather  gloves  to  domes- 
tic-made gloves  was  27.1  percent,  while  before 
the  war  foreign  countries  sent  us  more  than 
double  our  production  under  tariff  rates  that 
were  higher  than  those  rates  which  prevaU 
today.  Why.  therefore,  is  It  proposed  that 
the  rates  be  again  lowered? 

13.  Business  mortality:  According  to  ac- 
tual figures  In  glove-producing  areas,  78  con- 
cerns have  gone  out  of  business  since  1946. 
Any  prolonged  continuation  of  present  con- 
ditions can  only  mean  that  others  will  have 
to  consider  a  similar  move  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  Tlierefore,  any  unwarranted 
concessions  given  to  foreign  producers  can 
only  aggravate  a  situation  which  is  already 
critical. 

14.  National  defense:  The  threat  to  th« 
continuance  of  this  Industry  which  is  in- 
herent In  further  tariff  cuts  must  be  con- 
sidered m  the  light  of  its  importance  to  the 
national  defense.  All  armed  services  pro- 
curement officers  have  unequivocally  stated 
that  food  and  clothing  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance In  arming  our  Nation.  Even  now, 
gloves  rank  No.  14  on  the  quartermaster's 
priority  list  of  critical  items.  During  the  last 
war,  the  services  procured  over  a  half  • 
billion  pairs  of  gloves  from  the  American 
Indtistry.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
this  is  no  time  to  Jeopardize  the  life  of  an 
industry  so  Important  to  our  national 
defense. 

In  conclusion,  the  Issue  may  ultimately  be 
defined  as  whether  or  not  the  glove  indtis- 


try is  to  remain  In  this  country.  Past  expe- 
rience has  proven  that  we  cannot  consist- 
ently concede  the  major  portion  of  our  do- 
mestic market  to  imports.  We  have  no  ex- 
port markets  In  which  the  reciprocal  lowering 
of  tariffs  by  other  nations  might  benefit  us. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  to  our  own  market; 
and,  if  our  portion  of  It  Is  so  reduced  In 
size  that  the  small  volume  remaining  pre- 
cludes payment  of  overhead,  we  must  accept 
extinction. 


Radio  Broadcast  by  Senator  Taft— Do 
Yoa  Want  Rubber  Stamp  Congress? — 
Reply  to  Truman's  Socialist  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  night.  May  16,  one  of  the  finest 
addresses  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear  was  broadcast  over  the  major  radio 
networks  of  the  Nation  by  that  great 
American  statesman,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft]. 

The  content  of  that  address  formu- 
lated a  message  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  people;  it  exemplified  the 
principles  of  my  party,  principles  which 
I  have  always  supported,  and  which  I 
will  continue  to  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  address  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE    PRiSlDEHT    DEMANDS    A    BtJBBER-STAMP 
CONGRESS 

Fellow  taxpayers,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  Just  completed  a  6,000- 
mlle  trip  at  our  expense  and  m?.de  57 
speeches,  most  of  them  political.  He  must 
have  had  some  very  Important  ptirpose  In 
mind,  for  there  was  plenty  to  occupy  him 
In  Washington.  He  left  Congress  in  session 
rejecting  administration  plans  of  vital  Im- 
portance, at  least  to  him.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  of  the  United  States  were 
closed  down  while  his  train  ran  on.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  in  London  are  considering 
the  most  vital  decisions  of  recent  years  In 
foreign  policy.  But  the  President's  ptu-pose 
Is  now  clear.  He  admits  that  he  has  been 
on  a  10-day  crusade  to  elect  an  Eighty-second 
Congress  In  November  which  will  do  his  bid- 
ding In  every  respect.  Every  "obstructionist" 
Is  to  be  removed  from  Congress. 

True,  we  already  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress tcday.  but  It  won't  pass  the  socialistic 
measures  which  Mr.  Truman  has  long  advo- 
cated. He  bitterly  criticized  the  Eightieth 
Republican  Congress  because  It  did  not  agree 
with  his  CIO-PAC  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. He  treats  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
more  tenderly— for  the  present — but  prom- 
ises criticism  In  the  futtire.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress, 
except  for  the  spending  of  money,  has  re- 
jected the  Trtmian  program  as  definitely  and 
conclusively  as  the  Republican  Eightieth.  I 
don't  believe  for  a  moment  the  people  of 
this  country  approve  the  Truman  program. 
I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  they  want  an 
Eighty-second  Congress  subservient  to  Mr. 
Truman,  prepared  to  rubber  stamp  that  pro- 
gram. 


TO    INACT   A    BOCIAtraT   PBOOUM 

What  Is  that  program  as  shown  by  th« 
speeches  of  this  past  week?     A  part  of  It,  of 
cottfse.  Is  Jtist  Irresponsible  promising.     Our 
annual  output  of  goods  and  services  is  to  be 
$350,000,000,000    by    1960.     Every    Americaa 
family  Is  to  have  an  Income  of  at  least  (4.000 
a  year.    Everyone  Is  to  be  healthy,  and  rich, 
and  happy  as  Harry.     Of  course,  this  kind 
of   thing   Is   bipartisan   policy.    In   fact.   I 
don't  see  why  the  amotmt  can  t  be  $5,000  * 
year.    I  don't  know  about  these  greedy,  self- 
ish reactionaries  that  the  President  talks  of, 
because  I  have  never  met  them.     The  Presi- 
dent  Is   always   Imagining   bogymen    tinder 
every  bed.     I  do  know  that  every  Republi- 
can Congressman  Is  Just  as  anxious  to  reacb 
these  goals  as  the  President  himself.     There 
Is   no  particular   reason   why   we  shouldn't 
reach   them,    for    they   do    not    reflect    any 
greater  rate  of  growth  and  Improvement  than 
we    have   had   since    this    Government   was 
founded  In  1789.     But  common  sense  telle 
us  we  can  only  count  on  the  same  rate  of 
Improvement  If   we  follow  the   same   prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  rewards  for  ability  and 
hard  work  and  genius,  the  free  life,  on  which 
American  progress  has  always  been  founded. 
But  that's  not  Mr.  Truman's  program.    He 
wants  to  bring  the  Government  Into  every 
field  of  Individual  and  community  and  na- 
tional   life.     Our    governments    are    already 
spending   more   money   than   we   have   ever 
spent  In  peacetime,  more  than  25   percent 
of  the  national  income.     We  all  are  working 
more  than  one  day  In  fotu  for  Government 
and  less  than  three  for  ourselves.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  the  biggest  monopoly  and 
the  biggest  spending  institution  In  the  world. 
The  public  debt  stands  at  $256,000,000,000  and 
Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000,000  a 
year.     Every  time  the  sun  sets  our  Govern- 
ment is  $15,000,000  deeper  In  debt.    How  long 
can  It  last? 

But  that  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  the 
spending.  The  President  Insists  on  the 
Brannan  plan  to  pay  the  farmers  100  per- 
cent of  parity  and  sell  the  crops  for  any- 
thing the  consumers  wlU  pay  for  them,  the 
difference  to  be  charged  to  the  taxpayer.  If 
we  do  It  on  the  same  scale  as  Great  Britain, 
It  wUl  cost  us  $5,000,000,000.  And  who  Is  the 
taxpayer?  Why.  of  course,  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  who  are  supposed  to  get  the 
benefits.  Do  you  want  a  Congress  which 
wUl  spend  that  $5,000,000,000  more? 

Then  we  have  the  program  of  socialized 
and  nationalized  medicine,  on  which  the 
President  is  treading  pretty  lightly  on  this 
trip.  But  he  has  heretofore  endorsed  1$ 
three  times  enthtislastlcally,  and  we  can  as- 
sume that  If  he  ever  gets  a  Congress  which 
wlU  do  his  bidding  and  that  of  the  CIO-PAO 
that  he  wUl  return  to  his  first  love.  He 
proposes  that  we  levy  another  $6,000,000,000 
of  taxes,  set  up  a  vast  Federal  bureau  to  em- 
ploy all  the  doctors  and  aU  the  hospitals  In 
the  United  States  to  give  medical  care  to 
150.000.000  people.  Including  all  those  who 
are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  It  themselves. 
It  wotild  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  medical 
profession  and  supersede  the  tremendous 
system  of  community  and  charitable  health 
service  which  has  given  this  country  the  best 
health  of  any  comparable  country  In  the 
world  Do  you  want  a  Congress  that  wUl  go 
out  and  spend  that  $6,000,000,000  more? 

And  then  we  have  the  field  of  Government 
controls.  To  carry  out  the  Brannan  plan, 
the  Government  mtist  limit  the  production 
of  com  and  wheat  and  cotton  and  every 
other  crop.  In  England  they  even  regulate 
the  number  of  chickens.  As  Senator 
Whekxt,  the  Republican  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate,  said  Monday.  "Under  the  Brannan 
plan  producers  of  perishable  commodltlee 
wotild  become  wards  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  would  manage  their  farms, 
and  tell  them  what  to  plant  and  how  much. 
Then  It  carries  fines  and  Jail  sentences  for 
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tartaen  tfco  refuse  to  foose-step  upon  com- 
mmnd  of  Washtngton  bureaucrat*  "  Under 
tbe  nxCUcal  pljm,  erery  lunlly  must  be  told 
by  detaUed  re^jUtlon  jurt  wfeat  kind  of  med- 
ical Berrlce  they  can  get  «nd  «fca:  t^fv  cant 
get  Ur  Truman  attacked  the  Elg'ttietli 
OongresB  because  It  rer-j*ed  to  g:ve  him 
pcrwer  to  £i  prices  and  tx  *-aces  and  allo- 
cate aad  r:.tion  co«nmod;t'.es.  ail  the  old  OPA 
powers  ci  wartime — "police  state  controls." 
he  called  them  himself  Prices  have  been 
going  dcwn  so  we  haven't  beard  much  of 
these  la-.ely  But  the  Sfeae*  till  is  still 
pendlr  .'  :,:  -.  v"  ?"  000.000  de*cit  Is  bound 
to   tr     r  :;?aln        I>o    you    Tsrint    a 

t-'   '—  '     -      •   •    ..  t.-.r-  back  the  CPA? 

C  .-r. '..-'. c  »-•-.-.  ::ie  Srannan  plan,  the 
Sperce  bill  woiild  give  Washington  bureau* 
tiie  ;cb  cf  reralatmg  m  detail  all  commerce. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  m  thU  vast  coun- 
try.  It  could  not  be  eSccure  without  regu- 
lating su  W£?*>.-  also,  telling  every  workman 
for  how  murh  h»  ahaJl  work,  and  every 
botaewife  what  she  gban  cook. 

And  lart  year  the  President  asked  for  power 
to  put  the  Gcvernmen:  into  any  business, 
lUte  the  £teel  business,  where  some  Govern- 
ment economjt  told  him  the  indtistry  wasn't 
expanding  fast  enough.  Of  course  seme 
ttitafi  eui  <mly  be  done  by  the  Government 
nt  the  eOBBtructlon  of  huge  dams  on  navi- 
gable rlTen.  But  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
free  Industry,  the  GoTcmment  cant  get  Into 
competition  With  lu  own  citizens.  No  one 
can  compete  Kith  the  Government,  prepared 
to  low  all  the  taxpayers"  money  necessary. 

The  labor  leaders  are  powerful.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Truman  prcjjoees  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  restore  a  condition  of  the 
most  complete  special  privilege  the  law  has 
ever  given  in  this  country.  Before  that  law, 
union  officials  were  not  liable  on  their  con- 
tracts. They  weren't  liable  for  the  acts  of 
their  agents.  They  weren't  liable  for  dam- 
•Sea  to  tbote  they  injured  or  put  out  of  fcusl- 
ne«  They  were  not  liable  to  their  cwn 
members  Tno»e  worklngmen  who  defied 
them  could  be  driven  from  the  union  and 
from  their  job*  They  -verent  liable  to  the 
Ration  Itself— for  strikes  which  crippled  the 
•ccnomy  and  threatened  the  eaf«y  and 
b«Uth  of  150.000.0CO  people. 

The  President  sabotaged  the  law  in  falling 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  coal  strike.  He 
only  appclrt*  members  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Beard  If  they  are  approved  by  the 
CIO  and  A.  P  of  L..  and  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  law  that  the  Government 
ahall  hold  the  scales  of  Justice  even  between 
labor  and  management.  The  Department 
of  Justice  fails  to  enforce  the  anti-Ojmmu- 
Clst  oath  provision. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  based  on  free  col- 
lective bargaining  and  freedom  to  strike.  It 
protects  the  workman  against  arbitrary 
treatment  by  his  labor  union  bosses.  It 
to  wholly  wrong  to  say  as  the  President  said 
last  night  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  infringes 
the  basic  freedom  to  bargain  collectively  Of 
coune  no  one  will  believe  his  claim  that  it 
has  undermined  the  strength  of  labor  unions. 
Do  you  want  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  which 
will  restore  those  special  exemptions  of 
labor  leaders  and  their  poxer  to  dominate 
their  men.  and  all  but  the  most  powerful 
employers? 

The  general  program  of  the  Truman  cru- 
sade u  cl'^ar  Promise  everyone  everything 
and  back  it  up  with  Government  money. 
Every  American  knows  In  his  heart  that  such 
a  policy  will  wreck  the  United  States  and 
reduce  it  to  bankruptcy.  It  will  bring,  first 
Inflation,  and  then  depression. 

The  President  asks  hew  your  liberties  have 
been  limited  or  the  country  socialized  Of 
courre  the  first  answer  is  that  since  Mr 
Truman  was  first  persuaded  by  his  left-wing 
followers  that  his  political  future  depended 
on  accepting  the  CIO  policy  on  every  major 
lasue.   bctli  the   Re^iuullcan  Eightieth  Con- 


gress and  the  Democratic  Eighty-flrst  Con- 
gress turned  down  all  the  principal  features 
of  his  program,  except  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing wlUch  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress   could   not   resist. 

TOC   PAT    PO«    n    KLL    IX    TAT.rB   AND   HICH    P«:CrS 

But  your  freedom  has  been  limited  by  a 
huge  taxation.  Just  add  up  the  money  de- 
ducted from  ycur  pay  over  the  year,  and 
then  remember  that  when  you  buy  food  or 
clothing  or  shoes  or  anything  else,  the 
price  Includes  afcout  20  percent  of  taxes  paid 
along  the  way  bj  the  farmer,  the  railroad. 
the  manufacturer,  the  retailer  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.  Altogether  the  governments 
tike  more  than  25  percent  of  the  national 
Income  In  taxes,  and  most  of  this  is  passed 
on  to  the  poor  old  consumer.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  from  you  the  freedom  to 
spend  the  monoy  ycu  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
yotir  brew.  Ycuve  lost  about  a  quarter  of 
your  freedom  if  we  go  en  with  the  present 
spending  program.  In  England  they  have 
already  lost  40  percent  of  their  freedom 
to  spend  their  own  money.  If  we  go  on 
spending  Fair  Deal,  we  will  all  soon  lose 
most  of  our  freedom.  I  don't  know  any 
better  way  to  deprive  a  man  of  all  freedom 
than  to  take  over  for  him  the  spending  of 
practically  all  he  earns. 

The  people  can't  hope  for  any  real  In- 
crease in  their  standard  of  living  on  this 
kind  of  program  Every  Increase  in  wages 
is  balanced  by  higher  prices  and  higher  taxes. 
It's  all  done  with  mirrors.  Something  for 
nothing  to  everyone.  Parity  prices  to  the 
farmer,  unlimited  leans  to  little  business. 
free  medicine  to  all,  unlimited  power  to 
labor  to  obtain  any  wage  they  desire,  free 
gifts  to  the  entire  world.  Even  the  tax- 
payer cant  stand  it  In  the  end.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  printing  money  and  killing  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  No  people  in  this  world 
ever    got    something    for    nothing. 

And  the  present  annual  $6,000,000,000  defi- 
cit Is  bound  to  bring  infl-tlon.  reduce  the 
value  of  savings  and  insurance  and  savings 
bonds,  and  lead  to  a  false  boom  and  a  de- 
pression. 

This  Is  not  all  the  false  glitter  of  the  Fair 
Deal  or  of  this  nonpolitical  trip.  The 
political  Immorality  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  Govemirent.  It  has  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  Americans  who  have 
always  believed  In  law  and  order,  in  Jus- 
tice, fair  play  and  equality,  and  in  hard  work 
and  thrift. 

The  President  says  the  Democratic  Party 
today  still  believes  in  giving  the  facts  to  the 
people.  But  do  they?  Not  a  word  was  said 
by  tlie  President  of  the  delivery  of  top  secret 
State  Department  documents  in  the  Hiss 
case  or  the  Amerasia  case  in  which  every 
effort  was  made  to  suppre-s  investigation 
amid  Presidential  shouts  of  "red  herring." 
Every  file  and  every  fact  which  reflects  on 
the  past  policy  of  the  administration  is 
ruthlessly  suppressed  and  refused  to  Con- 
gress. 

Every  kind  of  clvll-rlghts  measure  Is  prom- 
ised by  the  President  knowing  that  half 
hU  party  bitterly  fights  his  program.  And 
he  supports  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  Missouri  who  is  openly  hostile  to 
civil  rights. 

He  accused  his  opponents  Indiscriminately 
of  greed  aad  privilege,  but  he  said  not  a 
word  about  greed  and  prlvllet  In  his  home 
bailiwick  of  Kansas  City  or  in  the  White 
House  itself.  Mr  Truman  himself  spoke  in 
behalf  of  Mr  Tom  Pendergast  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  Mr.  Pendergast "s  conviction  In  a 
Federal  court,  as  Senator  Fctcuson  pointed 
out  this  week  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Fn- 
cvsoN  Inquired  also  regarding  the  privilege 
represented  by  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  par- 
doned by  the  President  for  mall  frauds,  of 
those  four  members  of  the  Capone  gang  pa- 
roled  from   the   penitentiary,   or   Mr,   John 


Maragon.  the  friend  of  General  Harry 
Vaughn.  What  about  the  vote  frauds  and 
ballet-stealing  cases  in  Kansas  City  quietly 
passed  over  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 

The  President  busily  told  the  people  In 
the  West  of  the  tremendous  progress  made 
in  that  section  in  the  17  years  since  1932. 
From  Mr.  Truman's  western  speeches,  one 
would  think  that  the  West  began  17  years 
ago.  But  as  Senator  Millikin  said  this  week. 
"The  President  neglected  a  g-eat  opportunity 
to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  free  American, 
men  and  women  who  made  their  danger - 
ridden  trek  to  that  part  of  our  country,  whose 
unsubsldized  bivouacs  and  pioneer  cabins 
were  the  citadels  of  their  dauntless  hope, 
courage,  and  Independence,  who  settled  the 
lands,  utilized  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
built  up  their  herds,  opened  the  mines  and 
oil  fields,  and  developed  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion long  prior  to  17  years  ago"  It  will  be 
h-rd  to  persuade  the  West  that  It  was  New 
Deal  handov.te  rather  than  liberty  and  self- 
reliance  which  laid  the  basis  for  their 
progress. 

Until  Mr.  Truman  attempted  to  make  a 
political  issue  cut  of  reclamation,  it  was  a 
bipartisan  policy,  founded  by  Republicans 
when  they  were  in  power.  And  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  actually  appro- 
priated 50  percent  more  money  for  reclama- 
tion than  any  previous  Congress. 

It  is  somewhat  h.ard  to  see  why  the  Presi- 
dent wants  all  the  additional  spending  and 
power  he  demands,  for  he  tells  us  that  the 
country  today  hcs  reached  a  prosperity  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  that  he 
and  his  friends  created  this  prosperity.  One 
would  think  that  he  would  leave  well  enough 
alone.  But  he  knows  as  well  as  anyone  that 
there  Is  something  false  about  the  economic 
prosperity  resulting  from  war,  InlLition,  and 
a  huge  debt  The  10-year  improvement  in 
Income  of  which  he  boasts  came  about  not 
from  the  New  Deal  but  from  the  war. 

In  spite  of  their  present  Income,  the  peo- 
ple are  full  of  fear  and  apprehension  abo»'t 
the  uncertain  basis  of  their  prosperity. 

Even  more,  the  people  are  concerned  with 
the  threat  of  a  third  world  war.  I  am  my- 
celf  hopeful  that  it  will  never  occur,  but  it 
is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations which  has  made  it  possible. 
By  our  constant  building  up  of  Russia,  by 
the  pro-Communist  attitude  of  Wallace  and 
Hopkins,  culminating  in  the  secret  agree- 
ments of  Yalta,  confirmed  at  Potsdam,  we 
have  placed  Russia  in  a  position  where  it  la 
a  threat  to  the  world  By  the  pro-Com- 
munist policies  of  our  State  Department,  we 
have  permitted  Russia  to  take  over  all  of 
China  and  threaten  to  absorb  the  entire  Far 
East.  By  the  time  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
able  to  reverse  that  policy  in  Europe,  the 
Russians  were  established  in  Berlin  and 
Prague  and  Vienna  whence  they  could  shut 
us  off  from  eastern  Europe  and  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  west 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  stUl  full  of  contradic- 
tions. We  loan  money  to  Tito,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  loan  money  to  Franco.  We  defend 
Indochina,  but  we  do  not  defend  Formosa. 
Our  taxpayers  feed  Germany  while  we  dis- 
mantle their  plants  and  create  unemploy- 
ment. *^    •' 

The  President  talks  glibly  of  peace  being 
assured  by  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
International  Trade  Organization.  This  last 
ITO  agreement  is  opposed  by  nearly  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  it  because  It  re- 
duces our  tariffs  and  ties  our  hands,  but  gives 
every  other  nation  countless  loopholes 
through  which  it  may  avoid  Its  obligation  to 
admit  American  goods.  But  certainly  the 
administration  free  trade  policy  is  no  insur- 
ance of  peace.  The  Democrats  came  In  In 
1913  and  passed  the  Underwood  tariff  for 
revenue  only  Within  4  years  we  were  In 
the  F.rst  World  War.  In  the  thirties  we 
adopted     the    rcclprccal    trade    cgreementa 
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progrTm  and  by  1941  we  were  In  the  Second 
World  War.  Whatever  the  arguments  for 
free  trade.  It  Is  a  pipe  dream  to  Imagine  that 
It  wUl  make  the  Russians  less  likely  to  start 
an  arrgresslve  war. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  the  election  of  a  Con- 
gress subservient  to  Mr.  Truman  will  remove 
all  the  necessity  he  feels  today  to  consult 
with  Congress  on  foreign  policy.  It  was  the 
Imaginary  mandate  from  the  election  of  1948 
which  lei  him  to  abandon  the  so-called  bi- 
partisan policy  and  go  It  on  his  own.  I 
don't  believe  the  people  want  a  Congress 
subrervient  to  Mr.  Truman  in  foreign  policy 
any  more  than  they  do  In  the  domestic  field. 

And  so  we  face  next  Novemt>er  a  funda- 
mental issue.  Shall  we  turn  the  country 
over  to  Mr.  Truman  and  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress,  or  shall  we  elect  a  Congress  that 
believes  in  liberty  and  Americanism  and 
sound  fiscal  policy?  Even  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress with  a  strong  Republican  minority  can 
be  that  kind  of  Congress,  but  Jtist  to  be  cer- 
tain the  people  would  feel  a  lot  safer  If  they 
give  both  Houses  a  substantial  Republican 
majority. 

Mr.  Truman  wants  to  purge  all  the  Con- 
gressmen whom  he  refers  to  as  obstnactlon- 
ists  and  isolationists.  An  Isolationist  today 
appears  to  be  anyone  who  disagrees  with  hia 
particular  brand  of  foreign  policy  at  the 
mon:ent.  An  obstructionist  is  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  Truman's  Socialist  program. 
What  about  Senator  Lxxas?  He  has  been  an 
obstructionist  against  the  Brannan  farm 
plan,  but  the  President  ureed  his  reelection. 
Apparently  it  is  Just  Republicans  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  mind.  But  apparently  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  had  another  and  better  idea — 
they    have   begun   the    purge    with   Senator 

PXPPER. 

The  President  Implies  that  he  deserves 
come  credit  for  the  few  accomplishments  of 
the  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  which  he  lists.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  accomplish- 
ments are  simply  continuations  of  the  policy 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  Eightieth 
Congress  started  the  ECA.  It  Initiated  the 
Idea  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  extended  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  only 
change  made  In  that  act  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  Is  to  remove  the  peril-point  amend- 
ment so  that  foreign  goods  manufactured 
by  cheap  foreign  labor  can  come  into  this 
country  even  though  they  destroy  the  exist- 
ence of  an  American  Industry  and  throw 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work  as  in  the 
pottery  and  glass  and  coal  and  oil  Industries 
today. 

Reclamation  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  were  widely  extended  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  the  Eighty-first  only 
followed  In  Its  train.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  bill  was  passed  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  would  have  been  law  long  ago 
e::cept  for  President  Truman's  veto,  which 
demanded  mere  power  over  the  Foundation 
for  himself.  As  for  the  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  75  cents,  the  public  hotislng 
program,  and  the  hospital  construction 
program,  these  were  put  through  the  E.ghty- 
first  Congress  because  the  Republican  lead- 
ership supported  them.  Two  of  them  I  spon- 
so-ed  myself. 

A   REPtTBLICAN  POLICT 

What  kind  of  policy  will  a  Republican  Con- 
gress carry  through?  In  the  first  place.  It 
win  back  up  Mr.  Trximan  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  his  foreign  policies  as  far  as  they 
stand  foursquare  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism anywhere  in  the  world.  It  will  wel- 
come any  efforts  toward  peace  which  he 
deems  .o  be  practical  by  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  leaders.  It  will  provide  an 
all -powerful  armed  force  for  the  United 
States.  It  will  insist  on  the  elimination 
from  Government,  and  particularly  from  the 
State  Department  policy-making  group,  of 
every  man  who  thinks  that  communism  has 
afcout  it  any  of  the  elements  of  true  Amer- 
icanism. 


A  Republican  Congress  will  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  chooee  his  own  occupation  regardless  of 
the  dictation  of  government  or  labor  leaders, 
and  spend  his  earnings  as  he  desires  to  spend 
them,  freedom  of  the  local  community  to 
work  out  Its  own  systems  of  education  and 
health  and  welfare  with  Federal  assistance, 
If  necessary,  but  without  Federal  control. 
We  believe  in  the  free  life. 

A  Republican  Congress  will  maintain  civil 
equality  for  all  races  and  will  prevent  special 
privileges,  both  for  big  business  and  big  labor. 
It  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  abuses  and  excesses 
of  a  laissez-faire  economic  system,  to  protect 
a  proper  minimum  wage,  to  protect  farm 
prices  in  the  market  place  that  will  maintain 
agricultural  purchasing  power  In  reasonable 
relation  to  other  groups  in  the  population, 
and  prevent  any  destruction  of  that  purchas- 
ing power  which  could  bring  about  another 
depression.  It  will  guard  against  the  de- 
velopment of  monopoly  and  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  free  competition,  but  avoid 
in  every  case  except  public  utilities  the 
deadening  regulation  of  Government  bureaus 
attempting  to  fix  prices,  practices,  and  quotas 
in  free  industries. 

Such  a  Congress  will  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  thrift  and  sound  fiscal  policy  on 
which  this  Nation  was  built  up.    That  is  the 
best  method  of  providing  a  foimdation  on 
which  the  economic  machine  can   be  kept 
running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  with  full 
employment.     It  will  readjust  the  tax  sys- 
tem to  reduce  taxes  on  Incentive  and  create 
the  channels  through  which  the  earnings  of 
all  income  groups  may  flow  Into  the  produc- 
tive enterprises  which  alone  can  make  Jobe. 
Finally,  a  Republican  Congress  will  be  in- 
terested, as  every  man  concerned  In  Govern- 
ment must  be  Interested,  In  promoting  better 
education,  better  health,  better  housing,  bet- 
ter security  for  our  people,  and  better  equal- 
ity  of    opportunity   for   our   children.     The 
Federal  Government  can  aid  by  research  and 
education.     It  can  give  financial  a-ssistance 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  where 
It  can  be  done  without  destroying  incentive 
or  placing  too  great  a  dram  on  the  Treasury. 
We  believe  that  hardship  and  poverty  can 
be   eliminated,   without   extending  Govern- 
ment welfare  service  and  regimentation  to 
the  whole  population,  for  such  universal  free 
service  can  bankrupt  the  Government  while 
It  destroys  the  freedom  and  the  character  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  Is  extended. 

Now  is  the  time  for   the  people  of  this 
country  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  kind 
of    Congress    they    wish    the    Eighty-second 
Congress  to  be.     Socialism  is  the  constant 
extension  of  government  power,  and  govern- 
ment operation,  and  the  spending  of  govern- 
ment money.    Great  Britain  has  gone  a  long 
way  down  that  road,  and  there  Is  no  rettim 
once  you  have  gone.     It  Is  the  road  which 
Mr.  Truman  Is  urging  upon  us  while  he  paints 
the  picture  of  Utopia.     It  has  never  yet  in- 
creased the  standards  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  It  has  over  and  over  again  destroyed 
their  freedom.     It  is  all  the  more  dangerotis 
because    the    administration    advocates    of 
these  schemes  try  to  conceal  the  government 
spending    and    bureaucratic    controls    which 
they  Involve.     I  really  don't  believe  Mr.  Tru- 
man realizes  what  the  inevitable  results  are. 
But  In  England  they  frankly  speak  of  them 
as  socialism,  and  admit  their  cost  In  casti 
and  regulation.     Finally,  and  above  all  else, 
socialism  Is  a  threat  to  the  basic  Institutions 
of  our  modern  civilization.     It  Is  material- 
Ism  at  Its  worst,  undermining  and  weaken- 
ing the  character  and  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
people.    It  tends  eventually  to  weaken  ths 
basic  unit  of  our  society,  the  home;  it  rele- 
gates religion  to  the  realm  of  the  horse-and- 
bu-^gy  days. 

The  great  need   in  the  world  today  Is  a 
rebirth    of    morality — a    fresh    morsOity.     A 


government's  word  in  International  matters 
should  be  Its  bond.  A  governments  in- 
tegrity and  stability  In  domestic  affairs 
should  be  its  principal  virtue.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Truman  realizes  what  socialism 
means — one  thing  is  clear:  If  he  gets  the 
rubber-stamp  Congress  he  Is  now  demanding 
that  the  people  give  him.  dominated  as  It 
would  also  be  by  the  top  brass  of  the  unions, 
we  would  have  a  completely  controlled  peo- 
ple and  a  hand-cut  state,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  money  left  In  the  land  to  be  taxed 
away. 

If  we  hope  to  progress  in  the  futtu'e  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  we  can  only  do  so  if  we  elect 
a  free  Congress,  one  which  will  carry  cut  a 
program  of  progress  based  on  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  Justice  and  equality  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 


Bri^ham  Herd  Smashes  Records 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VEHMCNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Jersey  Bulletin  of  March  25. 1950: 

Brigham  Herd  Smashes  Recobos — Sets  All 

Breed  Recobd  fob  Herds  Above  100  Comhs. 

New  10- Yeah  Rkcord — FRtnr  of  27  Years' 

Testing 

A  Jersey  herd  of  104  cows  milked  twice 
daily  averaged  11.703  pounds  of  milk  with 
616  pounds  of  butterfat  on  Herd  Improve- 
ment Registry  in  1949.  This  herd,  b^ned  by 
Elbert  S.  Brigham  of  St.  Albans.  Vt..  is  the 
first  herd  of  100  cows  of  any  breed  to  average 
over  600  pounds  of  butterfat  on  official  test 
regardless  of  the  number  of  times  milked. 

Mr.  Brigham  is  president  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  His  herd  has  averaged 
538  pounds  of  fat  and  10.268  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  for  10  consecutive  years.  Every  cow 
In  the  Brigham  herd  has  been  tested  since 
1922  when  private  records  were  started.  In 
1925  the  herd  was  entered  in  the  local  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association. 

Look  at  this  record  of  production  since 
1937  when  the  herd  was  entered  In  the  herd 
Improvement  registry  test  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Mr.  Brigham  purchased  his  first  Jerseys  la 
1904.  His  breeding  program  ever  since  has 
been  built  on  this  simple  but  highly  effrctive 
principle:  Breed  high  producing  cows  to 
proved  sires  that  will  raise  the  production  of 
their  daughters  to  a  stiU  higher  point. 

In  practice  Mr.  Brigham  buys  some  young 
sons  of  tested  sires.  He  breeds  these  sons  to 
enough  cows  to  get  10  or  12  daughters.  After 
that,  the  bull  is  not  used  until  the  daughters 
begin  milking  and  show  whether  they  are 
giving  better  production  than  tlieir  mothers. 

Especially  Interesting  to  dairymen  is  the 
fact  that  every  female  has  been  bred  on  the 
farm  since  1918.  Brigham  has  purchased  no 
female  stock  from  outside  the  herd  since 
that  date.  The  cows  are  milked  twice  a  d?.y, 
and  left  In  stanchions  except  when  In  pas- 
ture. 

Mr.  Brigham  In  speaking  of  his  dairy  pro- 
gram says,  "V;e  chose  the  Jersey  breed  as  best 
adapted  *o  our  conditions.  Our  dairy  pro- 
gram has  been  designed  to  secure  low  cost 
production.  To  obtain  this  we  breed  cows 
with  capacity  for  high  production,  grew  a 
large  percentage  of  our  feed  in  the  form  of 
good  quality  palatable  roughage,  toA  we 
give  the  herd  good  care." 
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B.igiiam's  herd  fcas  razre  tested  d\rr-s 
than  any  other  Jersey  herd  In  the  United 
States.  Fcr.T-three  tested  dams  have  137 
tested  progeny  averaging  10.987  pcunds  milk 
and  5fi4  potinds  butterlat.  Ninety-four  cows 
have  received  the  coveted  Ton  of  Geld 
award — more  than  any  other  herd  In  the 
Nation 

Mr  Brighim  has  had  an  active  career  In 
pub!::  33rvice.  He  was  Vermont  ccmmissjon- 
«r  of  agnctilttire  for  II  years.  Then  he 
Htred  as  United  States  Representative  In 
Wathmgtoa  for  three  terms  After  that 
tbe  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  at  Ucnt- 
p^ier  elected  him  a  director.  In  1937  he 
was  camsd  president  cf  the  company. 

In  1S48  the  Jersey  breeders  of  the  United 
States  elected  him  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can J3ney  Cattle  Cltib  and  they  reelected 
him  in  1949  He  was  named  as  a  master 
by  the  Jersey  breeders  la  1917. 
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Effect  of  ^e  Present  Excise  Taxes  on 
New  York  SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    Nrw    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  eranted, 
I  iniert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  cf  Commissioner  Keller,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  effect  of  the  present 
excise  taxes  on  the  Empire  State : 

The  economic  strangulation  of  small  busi- 
ness tr.roughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Nation  Is  becoming  of  ever  Increasing 
dan;;er  to  the  weM-bemg  of  the  Nation.  This 
stifling  of  Initiative,  suffocating  of  the  drive 
to  improve  one's  station  in  life.  Is  swiftly 
coming  to  a  climax  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Not  the  least  of 
the  many  forces  bearing  down  on  the  small- 
fcU£lne-s  man  today  is  the  growing  burden 
of  excise  taxes  Imposed  on  mantifacturers 
and  as  retail  taxes. 

The  many  advocates  of  these  taxea  will 
arpue  that  the  money  to  support  our  many 
and  varied  operations  In  the  field  of  govern- 
ment must  corae  from  seme  source.  But  I 
ask  ycu.  must  It  come  at  the  expense  of  those 
businesses  operating  in  the  margin  of  desire? 
Excise  taxes  whether  passed  on  directly  to 
the  consumer  through  retail  sales  taxes  or 
Indirectly  through  higher  prices  resulting 
from  manufacturer's  taxes  result  in  reduced 
•ales.  As  prices  rise  former  prirchasers  either 
find  a  sub  .mute  or  a  cheaper  commcxiuy. 

A:I  too  famlUar  with  thu  principle  are  the 
entrepreneurs  in  the  U^ther  goods,  spcrtlng 


goods.  Jewelry,  and  photographic  Industries. 
■They  have  suffered  severely  from  the  harsh 
escise  taxes  Imposed  as  a  wartime  measure. 
Let  lis  examine  the  measiire  s  effects  in  my 
State.  The  following  table  shows  how  large 
a  part  cf  these  Industries  is  represented  in 
New  York  State  i 

Principal  manufacturing  industries  affected 
by  ica'-time  excise  taxes 


Emptoy- 

New 

ment  in 

York 

Tax 

New 

a»  VfT- 

rate 

York 

ixm  of 

State, 

Inited 

I»<7i 

Sutes  ' 

UaBttteeturcr's  tax: 

Pet. 

Srartinf  aixl  athletic  pytds. 
Pnotouaph  ic  (x;u  ipment . . . 

10 

3.051 

1.1.3 

(1 

34.5«)6 

('7.9 

Rsdics  ao<l  relate<l  prodocts. 

10 

33,413 

18.7 

PUiDocrapb  rpcor^is 

10 

1.193 

11.9 

^lusical   iostnuceots   and 

perm 

10 

3.C02 

17.  S 

Consuircr's  tax: 

Furs 

:o 

17.833 
6. 865 

77.4 

Watches  and  clocks .- 

19.3 

Jewelry  (precious  metal) 

a) 

7.2» 

3!«.4 

Costume  jewelry 

vo 

7.2S2 

S.6 

Lurrase 

:o 
:o 

3.918 

12.  W8 

24.4 

Haniibafs  and  purses 

f'4.0 

Tciiet  preparations 

a) 

7.7S3 

29.9 

Grand  total 

140. 004 

20.6 

'  Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Cairera.*,  lense?.  and  photoeraphic  equipmcr.t  have 
a  25-percf  nt  tax.  Unexposed  films,  plat^  or  sensitaed 
paper  have  a  U-perrrnt  tax. 

•  10  percent  on  alarm  clucks  selling  helow  ir>  and 
watches  selling  below  S65.  3)  percent  on  all  other  watches 
and  clocks. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  at  the  present 
time  only  65  percent  of  the  photographic 
Industry  workers  are  employed  while  only  77 
percent  of  the  furriers  are  busy.  Likewise, 
the  cosmetic  Industry  is  at  only  33  percent 
of  full  strength  and  55  percent  of  the  leather 
and  luggage  workers  are  idle.  Approximately 
71.000  persons  were  employed  in  these  Indus- 
tries in  1946  in  New  York  State.  Today 
these  industries,  suffering  from  the  harsh 
flat  20-p>ercent  excise  tax,  employ  only  53,000 
persons. 

This  situation  in  New  York  State  is  not 
local.  It  is  rather  Nation-wide.  The  re- 
generation of  business  in  the  several  indus- 
tries following  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent levies  is  a  picture  that  I  would  find  very 
pleasant.  Like  the  pebble  tossed  in  a  pool. 
It  promises  a  "shot  In  the  arm"  to  other 
allied  and  associated  industries.  Increased 
sales,  a  higher  level  of  employment,  greater 
production  In  a  variety  of  fields  are  all  some- 
thing that  can  be  looked  for. 

Excise  taxation  has  until  comparatively 
recently  been  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
States;  Federal  excise  taxes,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  resorted  to  as  regulatory  meas- 
ures in  rare  cases  and  as  revenue  sources  In 
times  of  war.  No  other  attempt  was  ever 
made,  however,  until  1941  when  the  exlstin,? 
statutes  were  extensively  revised.  Thi3  past 
year  brought  an  all-time  high  in  excise-tax 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government.  More 
than  87.500,000.000  was  derived  from  this 
source  alone,  more  than  five-fold  the  amount 
derived  from  similar  sources  10  years  ago 
and  approximately  14  times  that  derived 
from  excise  levies  20  years  ago. 

The  tax  on  whisky  lmp<«ed  In  1791  proved 
so  unpopular  that  it  led  to  the  famed 
Whisky  Rebellion  in  1791.  Three  years 
later,  however,  the  young  United  States 
levied  on  other  commodities,  sugar,  snuff, 
carriages,  auction  sales,  and  liquor  as  well 
(the  previous  tax  having  been  repealed). 
This  entire  system  was  abandoned  In  1802 
only  to  be  revived  and  supplemented  In  1812. 
The  Civil  War.  Spanish-American  War.  and 
World  War  I  periods  were  marked  by  the 
addition    of    numerous    tax    levies    on    the 


statute  bocks.  With  the  exception  of  those 
designed  as  regulatory  measures,  these  taxes 
were  almost  universally  abandoned  when 
the  conflict  terminated. 

Such  was  also  the  expressed  policy  adopted 
In  World  War  II.  In  1947,  many  of  the  war- 
time provisions  were  continued  despite 
clauses  in  the  statutes  calling  for  reduction 
6  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  The 
present  session  of  Congress  has  before  it  a 
number  of  bills  to  reduce  or  abolish  these 
excise  taxes  which  fall  to  so  great  an  extent 
on  the  people  of  our  Nation  unfairly.  The 
character  of  the  excise  tax  will  always  of 
necessity  be  regressive.  This  is  true  since 
the  taxes  strike  so  sharply  at  the  Individual 
with  the  lower  Income,  not  only  the  em- 
ployee and  the  small-business  man  but  the 
coiisumer  as  well.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  prospective  consumer  whD  does  not 
buy  due  to  the  higher  cost  induced  by  excise 
taxes  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  commod- 
ity. This  results  In  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  community. 

Recognition  of  the  problem  has  :ome  from 
many  sources  within  and  without  the  struc- 
ture of  Government.  Respecting  .he  several 
varieties  of  excise  taxes,  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Treasiiry  Department  (Federal- 
State  Tax  Coordination.  1949  revised  edition) 
suggested  that  the  admission  t<x  field  is 
barred  to  the  States  by  the  present  high 
Federal  tax.  Certainly  then,  th*  Congress 
must  hear  the  pleas  of  the  assembled  gov- 
ernors in  1947  when  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  said: 

"We  find  at  the  present  time  thit  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  almost  preempted 
certain  sources  of  revenue.  Some  of  these 
sources  of  revenue  are  basically  la:al.  They 
include  taxes  on  local  businesses,  Ixal  places 
of  resort  or  amusement.  They  tre  sources 
of  taxation  which  could  more  ea;  ily  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  people  In  th«  city,  the 
coimty,  or  the  State." 

In  conclusion  may  I  heartily  recommend 
to  your  attention  those  bills  which  provide 
for  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  :hese  taxes 
which  are  withholding  the  very  means  of 
livelihood  from  untold  thousand.-,  of  skilled 
craftsmen  throughout  our  land.  At  work, 
they  add  millions  of  dollars  weeltly  in  pro- 
duction, they  spend  millions  in  tiade.  Idle, 
these  workers  are  an  adjustme:  t  problem 
that  taxes  capacity  of  the  Staes  beyond 
compare.     The  solution  Is  in  you.-  hands. 


Need  for  Marine  Corpi  * 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   IND1.\N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITIID  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  Uegislatire  diy  of 
Wednesday.  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havi!  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Nation  Needs  Marines." 
from  the  Terra  Haute  Star,  o:  April  18. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nation  Needs  Marini!3 
When  uniflcatlon  of  the  militjiry  services 
was  e.7ected  in  1947.  a  mistake  was  made 
which  Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
correc .  The  mistake  was  to  put  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  in  such  a  :^ubjrdlnate 
role  that  its  extinction  in  the  cair^e  oX  time 
was  Uliely. 


■■f  -fi 
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The  correction  Is  Incorporated  in  a  bill  by 
Representative  Cam.  Vinson,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  would  amend  the  Unifica- 
tion Act  to  Include  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  the  commandant  of  the  M-\rlne  Corps. 
It  now  includes  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  threat  to  the 
marines  Is  tlict  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
could  combine  against  the  Na'/y  to  whittle 
tlic  marines  down  to  nothing. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  St£;ff  are  advisory  only, 
but  with  the  marines  having  a  full  vote  on 
organization,  strategy  and  other  matters,  it 
would  be  in  position  with  Navy  help  to  hold 
up  its  end  of  the  allocation  cf  men  and  mate- 
rial which  spells  the  difference  between 
strength  or  weakness  for  any  branch  of  the 
armed  services. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  a  proud  record  and 
Its  achievements  have  written  many  thrilling 
chapters  of  United  States  military  hl-story. 
The  Navy  must  have  an  amphibious  arm  and 
the  marines  in  the  past  have  discharged  that 
function  to  perfection.  It  will  be  a  sad 
surrender  of  splendid  tradition  and  a  poten- 
tial weakness  in  future  conflicts  if  this  arm  Is 
allowed  to  wither. 

The  Nation  needs  the  marines,  of  whom  It 
has  so  often  been  said  they  "liave  landed  and 
have  the  situation  well  In  hand." 


Organization  of  All-American  Conferenct 
To  Combat  G>nunnmsni 


Tbe  Late  Schayler  Otis  Bland 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF   0H!0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1950 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ScHCTLEa  Otis  Bland,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Schuyler 
Ons  Bl'Nd,  the  State  of  Virginia  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  It 
was  with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  his 
passing  for  during  the  war  period  and 
the  readjustment  he  gave  imtirinely  of 
his  great  ability  to  creating  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  necessary  to  our 
success  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  It 
was  this  super  effort  put  forth  during 
those  troubled  days  that  took  so  much 
of  his  strength.  Upon  coming  to  the 
Congress.  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  Judge  Bland  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries where  he  was  a  most  able  chair- 
man and  a  gracious  gentleman.  He  was 
especially  considerate  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
his  wai-mth  of  friendship  extended  to 
me.  as  a  freshman  in  the  Congress. 

His  continuity  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  July  2.  1918.  is  a  glowing 
tribute  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  native  State.  He  will 
he  long  remembered  as  a  distinguished 
le?:islator  whose  Ufe  interest  was  the  es- 
tablishment and  continuity  of  an  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine,  and 
I  want  to  join  with  his  coliearues  from 
Virginia  in  mourning  the  passing  of  a 
most  distin'^uished  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  name  will  live  as  the  father 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ^ 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recced  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
relative  to  the  recent  organization  of  the 
All-American  Conference  To  Combat 
Communism,  and  including  the  state- 
ment of  policy  of  the  conference,  a  list 
of  its  cffxers.  and  certain  other  mpteriaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Szn.«or  Mcttot 

Mr.  President,  last  week  end  In  Chicago  a 
new  American  organization  came  Into  being 
and  went  Into  action — I  refer  to  the  All- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Commu- 
nism which  held  its  sessions  on  May  13  and 
14  with  delegates  present  from  more  than  50 
national  organizations  Including  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  €5.000.000  good, 
patriotic  American  citizeiit  \t  this  meeting 
a  Eta  I  ment  of  program  and  purposes  was 
formally  adopted,  bylaws  wer?  established,  a 
budget  approved,  and  netional  clScers 
elected.  For  the  first  time  ir  American  his- 
tory, therefore,  our  country  now  h?.s  a  vehicle 
for  offering  a  united  front  against  commu- 
nism and  for  providing  a  new  challenge  to 
tyranny  In  every  form. 

Per  those  who  h^re  not  been  clrse'.y  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  this  new  move- 
ment, perhaps  a  few  words  cf  barkrround 
Information  are  in  order.  On  January  28  and 
29,  In  New  York  City,  the  first  meeting  In  the 
se.'-les  of  events  leading  up  to  formation  of 
the  continuing  ALl-Araerican  Conference  was 
held  In  the  Hotel  Astor.  Participating  in 
that  meeting  were  representatives  of  crbanl- 
zatlons  and  associations  Including  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  50.0j0.0CO  citizens. 
The  New  York  City  meeting  was  called 
throi:gh  the  leadership  and  under  the  direc- 
tion cf  George  N.  Craig,  of  Brazil.  lad.,  the 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion. 
Included  In  the  speaking  program  for  that 
2-day  conference  were  Lt.  Gen.  W.  Ecdell 
Smith,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Russia;  George  Sokolsky.  noted  columnist; 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Bacon,  professor  of  education, 
UCLA;  in  addition  to  Commander  Craig  and 
your  present  speaker,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

CffTNINC;  statcm^nts 
In  opening  that  historic  January  meeting 
In  New  York  City,  Commander  Craig  said,  in 
ptirt: 

Commander  Cr-Mg  For  many  years  you  in 
your  organiiation  arid  we  in  ours  have  en- 
visioned" an  occasion  for  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  to  sit  down  and  through 
their  representatives  consider  the  benefits 
and  di\-idend8  of  our  great  democracy.  This 
occasion,  we  feel,  presents  an  opportunity 
where  the  representatives  of  a  majority  cf 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  intere^ed  in 
perpetuating  Americanism  and  defeating 
communism  and  ccmmunlstic  influences  may 
throiigh  counsel  and  consideration  bring 
about  unity  of  purpose  to  the  ea.d  that  this 
Nation,  this  land  of  ours,  may  always  be 
secure.  Thus  we  may  maintain  those  prin- 
ciples of  faith  in  Gcd  and  a  unity  of  pvirpose. 


In  addressing  the  closing  sesBlon  of  the 
New  York  City  meeting.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  I  quote  from  the  tran- 
scribed record  of  that  January  session: 

Senator  Mundt.  I  urge  tliat  from  this  con- 
ference there  will  grow  and  develop  a  na- 
tional movement  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  many  cooperating  ercups  and  ojjer- 
atlag  at  the  grass-roots  level  through  the 
active  participation  of  the  local  units  of 
these  .national  groups,  directed  and  led  by 
C'lnmunity  committees  comprised  of  dele- 
gates from  each  participating  national  group, 
so  that  the  forces  of  those  who  would  remain 
free  may  fir.ally  have  at  least  as  much  co- 
hesion and  concentration  cf  pow^r  as  the  * 
forces  of  those  who  would  enslave  us  have 
employed  for  many,  many  years.  Fortified 
by  such  organized  support.  I  feel  confident 
we  can  win  against  communism  at  home  and 
curtail  It  abroad  by  means  short  of  a  fight- 
ing war.  I  trust  and  prsLj  that  out  of  this 
conference  will  come  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
ttnulag  and  permanent  all-Amerlcan  move- 
ment which  will  forever  help  to  keep  all 
Americans  free. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference, Mr.  President,  a  committee  on  con- 
tinuing organization  was  appointed  and  on 
March   26   the   following    members    of   that 
committee  met  in  the  executive  committee 
room   of   American    Legion    headquarters   In 
Ir.dlanapoUs.  Ind.,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  statement  of  purposes  and  program 
and  to  map  out  an  action  agenda  for  setting 
up  this  new  organization:   Mr.  W.  C.  "Tom" 
Sawyer,  for  the  American  Lesrion;  Jackson  J. 
Holtz.  for  the  Jewish  W'\r  Veterans:   Lewis 
Iline*.  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Dr.   Ernest   Z    Irons,   for   American   Medical 
Aseoclatfon:  Miss  Olive  H    Htiston.  for  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  League;  Rev. 
Daniel    A.    Poling,    for    Federal    Council    of 
Churches:  Ra'^bl  Benjamin  Schultz.  for  Jew- 
ish League  Against  Communism;   Alexander 
T.     Wells,     for     Lions     International:     Paul 
Wamsley,   for    National    Education   Associa- 
tion:  Sanator  Jack  B.  Tenney.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   Legislature:     and    Senator    Karl    E. 
Mundt,  for  the  United  States  Congress.    Sen- 
ator  Tenney   was   elected    chairman    of   the 
committee;    Alexander   T.   Wells   was   made 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee;  Sena- 
tor Karl  E.   Mundt   was  made  chairman   of 
the  committee  on  policy  and  program.     All 
actions    at    Indianapolis    were    subject    to 
chanee  or  confirmation  by  the  Chicago  con- 
ference which  was  called  for  May  13  and  14 
In  the  LaEalle  Hotel. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  genuine  pleastire 
and  great  hopefulness  that  I  now  call  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  a  continuing,  ably  officered,  care- 
fully planned,  generally  Inclusive  AU-Ameti- 
can  conference  to  combat  communism  was 
brought  Into  reality  at  the  Chicago  confer- 
ence and  Is  new  a  functioning  and  signifi- 
cant organism  for  promoting  freedom  and 
defeating  communism. 

Commander  George  Cral^  a^ain  presided 
at  the  Chicago  conference.  The  reports  of 
the  com.mit*e€s  headed  by  Chairman  Tenney, 
Chairman  Wei's,  a-d  Chairman  Mundt  were 
all  accepted  without  significant  alteratlona 
after  due  deliberation  by  the  delegate  as- 
sembly. 

There  follows  at  this  point  In  my  report  to 
the  Senate  the  statement  of  policy  and  pro- 
gram as  it  was  prepared  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  and  amended  and  adopted  at  the 
Chicago  conference.  Point  4  deals  with 
finances  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Wells  was  chairman. 

Statement  of  Policy  of  the  All-Amebicaw 
conferznci  to  combat  commttnism 

I.    NAICE    OF    CRCANIZATION 

The  name  of  the  onranizatlon  Shall  be 
The  Ali-American  CoiUerence  To  Combat 
Communism. 
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The  constituent  bodies  In  the  All- Ameri- 
can Conference  To  Combat  Communism  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  basic  liberties  which 
are  assured  by  li\ff  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — freedi^m  cf  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
relipicn. 

They  will  continue  to  strive  for  equal  Jus- 
tice for  ell  citizens  without  discrimination 
en  grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
faith,  or  creed. 

Tbey  will  strive.  In  all  areas  of  life,  to 
Btrmgtben  American  democracy  and  thereby 
demonstrate  Its  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well 
as  economic,  superiority  over  any  totalitarian 
resrirae.  whether  It  be  Communist.  Fascist, 
or  Nazi. 

The  conference  recognizes  that  Ita  func- 
tions are  informational,  educational,  and 
advisory. 

The  immediate  specific,  and  united  task  of 
this  conference  is  to  unite  in  one  ail-Ameri- 
can organization  those  proups  of  good  repute 
desiring  to  coordinate  their  activities  in  a 
Nation-wide  crusade  to  defend  and  promote 
oiu-  freedoms  and  to  expose  and  curtail  com- 
munism and  other  subversive  elements  in  this 
country.  The  Ail-American  Conference  pro- 
poses to  carry  out  Its  campaign  through  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  efforts.  It  will  stress 
the  use  of  eCective  means  of  education  and 
publicity  directed  at  the  local  grass-roots 
level  by  the  cooperative  leadership  of  the 
groups  which  are  associated  in  the  national 
prograna  of  the  Ail-American  Conference. 

Among  the  responsibilities  tc  be  under- 
taken by  the  All- American  Conference  are: 

1.  The  sponsorship  and  encouragement  of 
a  Nation-wide  series  of  commumty-by-com- 
mvicity  programs  which  will  preserve  our 
freedom  and  CDmbat  communism  by: 

(at  Recommending  appropriate  courses 
and  activities  in  our  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning: 

ibi  Recommending  commemoration  of  a 
Know  Your  America  Week  in  every  commu- 
nity for  the  purpose  of  aiding  everyone  in 
the  locality  to  redcdlcate  himself  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  basic  American  principles 
which  will  be  exemplified  and  dramatized 
throughout  that  week; 

(c)  Projecting  the  benefits  of  our  free  way 
of  life  and  its  cpportunilies  Increasingly  to 
more  end  more  p>eople  of  every  American 
community  as  a  conaequence  of  community- 
directed  step*  toward  that  objective;  and 

(d)  Protecting  our  freedom  through  aiding 
Americans  to  become  more  alert  to  the  per- 
aonaUt.es.  purposes,  programs,  and  front  or- 
ganization* of  the  CommunUts  In  this 
country. 

2.  This  conference  recognizes  that  commu- 
nism, fiwclsm.  nazism.  and  all  other  forms 
of  un-Amerlcanism  are  equally  abhorrent, 
and  each  is  destructive  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  Therefore  wo 
pledge  our  efforts  to  combat  all  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  democratic  way  of  life.  While 
we  are  equally  opposed  to  all.  we  recognize 
the  clear  and  present  dangers  of  communism 
and  the  necessity  of  meeting  It  with  a  posi- 
tive and  militant  program  as  described  here- 
in, and  whenever  fascism  or  nazism  or  other 
forma  of  un-Amerlcanlsm  threaten  all  or  any 
•efment  of  the  American  population  we  like- 
wise will  meet  it  with  the  same  positive  and 
militant  program. 

3.  The  operation  of  a  central  national 
clearing  house  to  collect,  prepare,  and  dis- 
tribute, through  the  respective  organizations 
or  by  direction  of  the  Ail-American  Confer- 
ence To  Combat  Communism,  printed  mate- 
rial, motion  pictures,  radio  and  television 
programs  designed  to  acquaint  the  average 
American  with  the  true  nature  and  purposes 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  which  will 
portray  dramatically  and  understandably  the 
values  and  virtues  of  our  free  American 
liuututicna  and  orgamzatlons. 


4.  Helping  to  create  and  Inform  public 
opinion  and  assisting  in  the  prevention  of 
secret  infiltration  of  our  institutions  and 
organizations  by  Communist  agents. 

5.  The  holding  cf  national.  State,  and  re- 
gional meetings  to  unite  and  crystallize  the 
efforts  cf  those  desirous  of  advanc.ng  non- 
partisan programs  of  vslue  In  bringing  about 
a  belter  understanding  of  the  basic  American 
concepts  which  have  built  America  and  for 
expanding  the  bene^ts  of  our  American  suc- 
cess formula. 

6.  Tne  continuing  organization  shall  not 
have  authority  to  and  will  not  speait  for  any 
of  the  cooperating  organizatioas. 

m.  rcPANSioN 

With  regard  to  expanding  the  conference 
sponsorship,  in  addition  to  the  present  spon- 
soring organizations,  it  is  resolved  that  or- 
ganizations selected  for  Inclusion  In  the 
conference  shall — 

1.  Be  generally  recognized  as  representa- 
tive and  national  In  scope; 

2.  Be  excluded  If  they  combine  an  attack 
upon  communism  with  an  attack  upon  races, 
faiths,  either  or  both;  and 

3.  Be  rectrictcd  to  those  organizations 
which  express  a  determination  to  combat 
communum  and  accept  the  principles.  Ideals, 
and  objectives  as  set  forth  by  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Conference  To  Com.bat  Communism. 

IV.    ORCANIZ.*TIONAL  PATTERN 

An  organizational  pattern  Is  adopted  con- 
sisting of  an  executive  council  composed  of 
one  national  chairman,  five  national  vice 
chairmen,  one  national  secretary,  one  na- 
tional treasurer,  and  seven  other  conference 
members — no  two  members  of  the  executive 
council  to  be  delegates  of  the  same  member 
organization. 

v.    DELEGATE    REPRESENTATION 

Each  affiliated  organization  shall  be  en- 
titled to  three  delegates  to  the  conference, 
these  delegates  to  have  full  voting  powers. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  associate  dele- 
gates to  the  All-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Commiuilsm  who  will  serve  In  an 
advisory  capacity.  The  selection  shall  be 
made  by  the  executive  council,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  full  conference. 

VI.    rINANCZS 

1.  Each  supporting  and  affiliated  organiza- 
tion within  the  conference  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $100  and  be  asked  to  make 
such  voluntary  contributions  as  It  may  be 
able  to  make. 

2.  The  continuing  organization  shall  be 
provided  with  a  minimum  budget  of  $50,000 
for  Its  activities  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  calendar  yenr. 

Adopted  May  13-14.  1950,  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago.  111. 

Following  the  adoption  of  committee  re- 
ports on  the  acceptance  of  the  statement  cf 
policy  and  program,  the  delegate  assembly 
adjourned  for  the  conference  banquet  which 
was  addressed  by  Benjamin  Gltlow,  former 
Communist  organizer,  whose  long  services 
against  communism  have  won  him  renown, 
and  F.  Joseph  I>jnahue.  special  assistant  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  who 
handKd  the  Government's  recent  case  result- 
ing In  the  conviction  of  Harry  Bridges  In  the 
west -coast  trial. 

Typical  of  the  spirit  and  optimism  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  conference  was  the  state- 
ment of  Attorney  Donahue  In  his  banquet 
address  when  he  said: 

This  meeting  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant conference  ever  held  In  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  New  York  City  meeting, 
the  Indianapolis  meetlnK.  and  the  Chicago 
conference,  the  emphasis  was  on  mapping 
out  and  carrying  through  a  genuinely  prac- 
tical, realistic,  and  effective  program  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  our  freedoms  and  to  ex- 
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pose.  Identify,  and  defeat  communism  and 
Its  collateral  creeds  and  frlc?nclly  fronts. 

On  May  14.  officers  were  elected  as  tha 
Initial  leaders  of  this  All-Am<  rlcan  Confer- 
ence To  Com.bat  Communism.  The  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  cooperation  which  brought 
together  m.ore  than  half  a  hundred  great  na- 
tional organizations  with  varied  interests 
and  divergent  points  of  view  on  many  Issues 
but  with  a  determination  to  unite  and  so- 
lidify their  strength  In  fl^htlnj:  commir.Urin 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  officer* 
were  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  to  head 
the  All -American  Conference  whic'.i  will  hold 
Its  next  national  meeting  In  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
next  November: 

OFFICERS    OF    ALL-AMERICAN    CnNrERZNCS 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  nam.es.  with 
addresces.  of  the  national  oSicers  and  the 
executive  council  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference To  Comb::t  Communls.-n: 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  chairman,  editor,  the 
Christian  Herald.  27  East  Tliirty-ninth 
street.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  "Tom"  Sawyer,  secretary,  national 
Am.erlcanlsm  director,  the  American  Legion, 
777  North  Meridian  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

J.  George  Fredman,  treasurer,  Jev.lsh  War 
Veterans.  18  Seventy-sixth  Street,  North  Ber- 
gen. N.  J. 

Five  national  vice  chairmen: 

Lewis  Hlnes.  first  vice  chairman,  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  901  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Jchn  F.  Cronln,  S.  S,  director.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  1313 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  5, 
D   C. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Fowler,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangellcans.  324  Zara 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  Sheehe,  national  president, 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  531  Indian  Ter- 
race, Rockford.  111. 

Alexander  T.  Wells,  past  national  presi- 
dent. Lions'  International.  41  East  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Seven  general  conference  members: 

Gerard  M.  Cahill,  representative.  Associa- 
tion of  Mjtion  Picture  Producers,  1600  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

Robert  W.  Hansen,  editor,  magazine.  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  212  West 
Wlsco.nsln  Avenue.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Miss  Olive  H.  Huston,  executive  director. 
National  Federation  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs.  1819  Broadway  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz,  executive  direc- 
tor, American  Jewish  League  Against  Com- 
munism, 220  West  Forty-second  Street.  New 
York  18.  N.  Y. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  S.  Stephenson,  national 
medical  director.  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, United  States  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  re- 
tired, 1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Hon.  Jack  B.  Tenney,  member.  State  sen- 
ate, California,  112  California  State  Building, 
First  and  Spring  Streets,  Los  Angeles  12. 
Calif. 

Paul  Wamsley,  representing  National  Edu- 
cation Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  2S1  Hartwell  Road.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

In  recognition  of  the  pioneer  work  done  by 
National  Commander  George  Craig,  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
of  South  Dakota,  In  the  formative  stages  of 
the  AU-American  Conference,  Commander 
Craig  was  elected  as  hor\orary  chairman  and 
Senator  Mundt  was  elected  as  an  associate 
delegate  of  the  continuing  conference,  in 
which  capacities  they  will  serve  as  consult- 
anU  and  advisers,  with  the  executive  func- 
tions to  be  administered  by  the  national  offi- 
cers and  the  executive  council.  Correspond- 
ence concerning  the  new  organlz.itlon.  Its 
program,   its  puipo;,es,  and  the  procedures 
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for  affiliating  or  cooperation  with  tt  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Sawyer  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ,  which  Is  the  temporary  headquarters  of 
the  conference. 

ACCETTANCE     EPZECH      BT     NATIONAL     CH.M&MAN 
DANIEL  A.  POLING 

After  his  unanimous  election  as  national 
chairman  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Conference  To 
Combat  Comm.unisin,  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
addressed  the  delegate  assembly,  saying  In 
part: 

This  marks  the  first  dynamic  new  unity 
cf  the  American  people  to  carry  the  fleht 
to  communism  everywhere  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  mobilized  here  today  a 
mighty  task  force  to  wipe  out  every  Com- 
munist beachhead  In  cur  land. 

Tlie  All-Amerlcan  Conference  To  Combat 
communism  is  «n  American  unity,  not  a 
Soviet  conformity.  Among  organizations 
and  organlzaUonally  it  will  be  the  master  of 
none,  the  servant  of  all  and  through  ail  Ita 
constituent  groups  and  agencies  it  wUl  seek 
to  be  the  stout  defender  of  American 
freedom. 

The  spirit  manifested  here,  the  willingness 
to  meet  minds,  the  charter  and  structure 
finally  achieved.  Justify  every  patriotic  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  and  every 
American  of  good  will  in  Joining  with  us. 
I  believe  that  when  these  facts  are  fully 
known  only  the  subversives  will  be  our  ene- 
mies and  no  worthy  citizen  or  group  will  wish 
to  remain  aloof. 

Here  Is  a  unity  in  which  all  faiths,  all  races 
and  colors  and  all  religious.  Industrial,  eco- 
nomic, fraternal,  latxr,  professional,  civic, 
and  social  groups  may  comes  together  to 
strengthen  American  freedom  and  to  help 
save  America  and  the  world  from  com- 
munism. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Chicago 
conference,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil was  held  and  the  following  business  was 
transacted : 

Abstract  or  Pp.ocefdincs,  All-Ameeican  Con- 
FEnzNCE  To  Combat  Communism,  Executive 
Council.  Chicago,  111.,  Mat  14,  1950 
The  chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint 
such  committees  as,  in  his  opinion,  he  deems 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
conference    programs,    the    membership    of 
these  committees  to  be  chosen  from  the  gen- 
eral conference  memt)ership. 

The  date  for  the  next  general  conference 
meetln;?  was  set  for  November  18  and  19, 
1950  (the  site  was  previously  determined  by 
conference  action  to  be  Buffalo,  N.  Y.t. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
was  set  for  New  York  City  July  15  and  16. 

Instructions  were  given  to  establish  *em- 
porary  headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Lewis  Hlnes  was  designated  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  council. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  draw  war- 
rants for  obligations  of  the  conference  and 
the  executive  council  upon  the  demand  of 
the  chairman  and  the  secretary. 

Mr. President,  many  Senators  and  others  are 
liktly  to  receive  correspcndence  from  those 
desiring  to  affiliate  with  this  great,  new.  vital 
force  to  preserve  our  American  success  for- 
mula against  the  forces  of  tVTanny  and  the 
conspiracies  of  communism.  To  such  In- 
quiries the  following  reply  would  be  accurate. 
brief,  and  helpful:  "The  AU-American  Con- 
ference Is  an  organization  of  organizations — 
n  t  of  Individuals."  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  I  am  attaching  a  complete 
list  of  the  organizations  represented  by  dele- 
gates at  the  Chicago  meeting:  a  few  others 
may  since  have  affiliated  with  the  All-Amer- 
lcan Conference,  but  if  your  association, 
jrotir  service  club,  your  religious  denomina- 
tion, your  farm  or  labor  organization,  your 
Icdce  or  fraternity  la  not  Included  among  the 
affiliated  groups,  you  should  have  the  local 
unit  of  such  organization  communicate  to 
Its  national  officers  your  desire  to  Join  up  in 


this  all -American  crusade.  An  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  »100  Is  assessed  against  each 
participating  national  organization — beyond 
that,  the  budget  will  be  raised  by  volvmtary 
contributions  from  member  organizations 
and  from  patriotic  groups  and  individuals 
desirous  to  help  advance  this  program. 

In  brief,  the  AU-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Communism  will  employ  the  Idea 
used  so  successfully  by  the  community  chest 
prorra.m  in  fighting  poverty  and  underpnvi- 
iei,e;  the  conference  similarly  will  unify  and 
unite  Into  a  concentrated  effort  the  strength, 
determination,  and  efforts  of  those  desiring 
to  fl^ht  communism  and  Its  kindred  creeds. 
Further  information  on  how  to  affiliate  and 
how  to  cooperate  with  the  Ali-American 
Conference  can  be  obtained  by  wTiti.ig  our 
national  secretary.  Mr.  W.  C.  '"Tom"  Sawyer. 
American  Legion  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  or  to  Rev.  Daniel  A.  PcUng,  national 
chairman,  27  E.\st  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City  16.  N.  Y. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
list  of  organizations  participating  In  the  for- 
mation of  this  AU-Amerlcan  Conference: 

Okcanizations  Participating  in  the  All- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Commu- 
KisM,  Chicago,  III..  Mat  13-14.  1950 

Althusa  International. 
American  China  Policy  Association. 
American  Federation  cf  Labor. 
American  Federation  of  Soroptimist  Cluba. 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American    Jewish    League    Against    Com- 
munism. 

American  Legion. 
American  Legion  At:xlllary. 
American  Medical  Association. 
American  War  Mothers. 
Amvets. 

Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers. 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Bnai  B'rith. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Brotherhood  of  Rsilroad  Trainmen. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Committee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
Anti-Commun.st  China. 

Common  Cause. 

Conference  cf  American  Small  Puuiness 
Organizations. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
National  Society. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Ekigles. 

Freedoms  Foundation. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Improved  Order  cf  Red  Men. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Interfraternity  Research  and  Advisory 
Council. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  .'America. 

K.v.anis  International. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

K;ii-;hts  of  Pythias. 

Legion  cf  Guardsmen. 

Lions  International. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purj^e  Heart. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Mothers  of  World  War  II. 

National  Association  cf  Evangelicals. 

National  Asscctaticn  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

National  Education  Association  of  tht 
United  States. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pr»» 
fesslonal  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Grange. 

National  Interfraternity  Conference. 


National  Panhellenlc  Conference. 

National  Small  Business  Men's  Association. 

National  Sojourners.  , 

Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
FBI. 

Sjns  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution.  General  Society. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

N.  B — Sever"!  other  organizations  were 
represented  by  observers,  but  requested  not 
to  be  Identified  until  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  report  to  their  respective  execu- 
tive bodies. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
news  story  appearing  In  the  May  15  Issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribtme,  which  contains  the 
press  report  relating  an  account  <rf  this  or- 
ganization meeting  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference To  Combat  Communism: 

Sixty  Grcups  Form  Body  To  Co:<ibat  Ameri- 
can Reds — Dr  Daniel  Poling  Named  Fiasr 
Phzsicent 

An  organization  with  a  potential  power  of 
more  than  80,C00.C00  Americans  behind  it 
was  organized  officially  yesterday  to  combat 
communism  in  the  United  States. 

The  group,  which  adopted  the  name  of  the 
All-Amerlcan  Conference  To  Combat  Com- 
munism, was  or-ianized  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  delegates  from  more  than  60  organ- 
izations of  all  types,  meeting  In  the  La  Salle 
Hotel.  The  Reverend  Dr  Daniel  A.  Poling. 
of  New  York  City,  editor  of  the  Christian  Her- 
ald and  a  commentator  and  author,  wbs 
made  first  interim  national  chairman.  He 
will  serve  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference, November  18  and  18    In  BuHalo. 

MARKS    DYNAMIC    UNrTT 

"This  marks  the  first  dynamic  unity  of 
the  American  people  to  carry  the  fight  to 
communism  everywhere  in  the  United 
Slates,"  Dr.  Poling  said. 

Under  the  new  organization  all  fadths. 
races,  religions,  professions,  and  all  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  labor,  and  social  groups 
can  come  together  to  strengthen  America 
and  save  our  country  and  the  world  from 
communism,  he  said. 

Tlie  conference  authorized  a  $50,000  In- 
terim budeet  for  its  immediate  activities, 
and  then  directed  that  a  subcommittee  work 
out  plans  to  aid  key  Government  witnesses 
whose  testimony  helped  convict  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  the  CIO  longshore- 
men's union,  in  his  recent  perjury  trial  In 
San  Francisco. 

Joseph  Donahue,  special  assistant  United 
Elates  attorney  general  who  prosecuted 
Brids^es,  had  told  the  delegates  Saturday 
night  that  6  of  the  10  key  witnesses  had 
lost  their  Jcbs  as  a  result  of  their  testimony, 
and  said  the  Government  was  helpless  to 
assist  them. 

CR-AIG'S  EFFORTS  RECOCNIZID 

Gecaree  N.  Craig,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  was  elected  honorary 
national  chairman  of  the  group  In  recog- 
nition of  his  efforts  to  bring  the  member  or- 
ganizations together  in  a  united  front  against 
communism.  The  Chicago  organizational 
meeting  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  similar  Legion 
sponsored  meeting  in  New  York  last  January. 

Also  elected  were  five  vice  chairmen:  Mrs. 
Mane  Sheehe  of  Rockford.  III.,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  the 
Reverend  John  A.  Cronin  cf  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Washington; 
Dr.  FTederlck  C.  Fowler  of  Pittsburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelics;  Lewis  Hines  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Washington;  and  Alexander  T. 
Wells,  of  Nev?  York,  past  president  of  Lions 
International. 

SENAXOa    MXTNDT   rLECTTU 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  of  Indianap-rLs,  director  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  An^.ericanlsm 
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Commission,   wm   elected   »*cret2ry,   and   J. 
George  Fredman.  of  Union  C^ty.  N.  J  .  a  mem- 

^ber  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  National 
Executive  Committee,  was  elected  treasurer. 
Senator  Mundt.  Republican,  cf  South  Da- 
kota, was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the 
conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  17-man 
policy  committee  which  drafted  a  policy 
statement  and  pl.anned  the  Chicairo  meeting. 
A  five-member  executive  committee  also  was 
chosen. 

The  policy  statement  outlined  plans  to 
fight  communism  m  every  locality  of  the 
United  States.  Literature  end  radio  and 
television  programs  will  be  channeled  from 
a  centra!  clearing  house.  National.  State,  and 
local  meetings  are  planned.  Other  organiza- 
tions in  sympathy  with  the  conference  will 
be  invited  to  Join. 


Idaho  Opposition  to  Proposed  Columbia 
Valley  Aathority 


exte::sion  of  rem. arks 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29',  1950 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Idaho  are  grateful  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  President  in  pointing  up  for 
the  coming  campaign  an  issue  involving 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  Idaho 
editors  are  commenting  on  this  develop- 
ment of  the  President's  recent  trip  to  the 
Northwest.  Typical  of  this  comment  is 
an  editorial  published  on  May  14.  1950, 
in  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman  at  Boise. 
Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNCRJESSicNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ms     TBVM.4N3    Trip    Mat    Not    Be    Potmcs 

FOR  Democii.*ts  but  He  StRZ  Did  the 
RrrfB:ic.\NS  a  Big  Favcr  in  Ecise 

Mr.  Truman  has  come  and  gone.  Not 
too  many  Idahoans  appeared  for  a  glimpse 
cf  the  Nations  Chief  Executive.  It  was 
true  that  the  schedule  brought  him  Into 
eastern  Idaho  early  in  the  morning,  which 
would  explain  the  attendance  at  Pocatello, 
but  the  crowd  at  Boise  lends  credence  to 
national  reports  that  the  President  Is  not 
as  popular  as  he  used  to  be,  and  that  he 
keeps  on  slipping. 

Mr.  Truman  did  nothing  for  his  popu- 
larity with  his  speech  at  Boise.  He  came 
out  for  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
(Authority).  In  a  scolding  manner,  he 
seemed  to  8ug«?est  that  here  we  Just  don't 
know  what  CVA  Is.  or  what  it  would  do. 

The  facts  arc  that  we  understand  per- 
fectly what  CVA  happens  to  be,  and  under- 
standing, we  want  to  be  everlastingly  sure 
that  CVA  never  has  a  chance  to  get  control 
of  Idaho. 

Mr  Truman  denied  the  contention  that 
CVA  has  special  powers.  EUher  he  has  not 
read  the  bill,  or  he  Is  avoiding  the  truth. 

Mr  Truman  also  said  CVA  would  be  ad- 
ministered here,  rather  than  in  Washington. 
But  answerable  only  to  Congress.  And  com- 
posed of  jxihilcal  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Former  Idaho  Senator  James  Pope 
was  named  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority after  Idaho  defeated  hlra  for  th« 
Senate.  Idaho  could  not  expect  CVA  ad- 
ministrators ai»y   better   than  Mr    Pope   waa 


for  Tennessee  We  might  might  even  get 
someone  from  Missouri  to  run  CVA.  We 
have  Just  had  a  man  from  Missouri  telling 
us  we  have  to  have  CVA. 

The  President  says  the  reason  CVA  Is 
needed  is  to  stop  the  fuss  between  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  and  the  Army  En- 
gineers. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  stop  this  fusa 
hlmjelf? 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  Is  a  part  of  the 
Interior  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  appointed  by  Mr.  Truman.  Mr. 
Chapman,  another  CVA  promoter,  Is  In  con- 
trol of  any  Reclamation  Bureau  fussing. 

The  .\rmy  engineers,  we  are  quite  certain, 
could  be  told  to  stop  fussing  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man.    Seems  he's  the  head  man  there,  too. 

So  what  do  we  have  here? 

We  have  a  President  admitting  failure  on 
his  own  part.  So  he  wants  CVA  rather  than 
do  his  Job. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Truman 
does  not  say  "Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion." 

He  says;  "Columbia  Valley  Authority." 

That's  the  one  place  where  he  sticks  to 
facts. 

"Authority-  is  correct. 

That's  why  Idaho  says  no. 

Tlie  President,  however,  did  make  one 
substantial  contribution  to  Idaho's  future, 
as  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  when  he 
made  CVA  the  Issue,  To  date  Senator  Tay- 
lor had  avoided  CVA.  And  this  was  prac- 
tical politics.  The  Senator  knows,  from  ac- 
tual experience,  that  Idaho  does  not  want 
CV.^  Mr.  Taylor  campaigned  the  State.  In 
an  election  In  which  he  said  CVA  was  the 
one  and  only  issue,  and  he  knows  the  re- 
sults. The  CVA  candidates  were  soundly 
whipped. 

Therefore  Mr.  Truman's  projection  of  the 
CV.\  Issue  at  this  time,  with  an  election  In 
the  offing,  makes  it  once  more  the  big  topic, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  a  most  wekome  de- 
velopment for  all  Republicans  In  Idaho. 

Mr.  Truman  may  not,  as  he  claims,  be  on 
a  political  trip,  but  he  certainly  got  into 
politics  in  Idaho.  He  definitely  helped  Idaho 
Republicans  who  were  hopeful  CVA  would 
be  the  campaign  issue  once  more. 

The  easy  way  to  whip  the  Democrats  In 
Idaho  Is  for  them  to  come  out  whole  hog 
for  CVA. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution  Proteiting 
Against  Census  Procedure  in  Allocat- 
ing Residence  of  Students  in  Educa- 
tional Institutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Second  Congre.>sional  District  of  Michi- 
gan, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  Congress,  are  located  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilantl,  Siena 
Heights  Girls'  College  at  Adrian,  Adrian 
College  at  Adrian,  the  Cleary  Business 
College  at  Yp^silanti,  as  well  as  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

The  students  attending  the  schools  do 
not  as  a  rule  have  permanent  residence 
In  the  city  where  the  school  Is  located. 


In  these  circumstances,  the  new  regula- 
tion allocating  students  in  college  to  ihe 
population  of  the  city  where  the  college 
is  located  rather  than  in  the  cities,  vil- 
lages or  townships  where  the  students 
have  their  domiciles  is.  in  my  opinion,  an 
error  and  should  be  corrected. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  the  regula- 
tion and  directive  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  changing  the  traditional, 
time-honored  and  sensible  allocation  of 
students  temporarily  In  college  to  the 
population  of  the  communities  where 
they  actually  reside  and  have  their 
homes.  This  concurrent  resolution 
points  out  the  injustice  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  how  it 
will  affect  the  distribution  of  State  tax 
money  in  Michigan.  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  certified  copy  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and.  pursuant  to  permis.sion  granted 
by  the  House  I  include  that  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

House  Conctirrent  Resolution  23 
Concurrent     resolution     protesting     against 

census  procedure  in  allocating  residence  of 

students  In  educational  institutions 

Whereas  under  the  present  Federal  census 
taking  procedure  by  directive  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  Washington,  all  students  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State 
College,  and  other  such  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  being  registered  as  residt-nts  of  the 
cities  and  counties  In  which  su  :h  Institu- 
tions are  situated;   and 

Whereas  the  constitution  of  this  State, 
section  2,  article  III,  contains  th;  following 
provision:  "No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  •  •  • 
while  a  student  at  any  Instllutioa  of  learn- 
ing";   and 

Whereas,  by  law,  the  resldenc;  of  minor 
students,  unem.ancipated.  Is  thi.t  of  their 
parents;   and 

Whereas  section  23  of  article  X  of  the  Stat« 
constitution,  the  so-called  sales  tax  diver- 
sion amendment,  provides  for  a  distribution 
of  tat  receipts  on  a  population  basis  and 
adopts  the  Federal  census  of  population  as  a 
base  In  the  following  language:  'Population 
computation  shall  be  based  on  th€  last  State- 
wide Federal  census  for  purposes  of  division 
among  counties  •  •  •  "  and  said  tax  Is 
so  distributed,  as  well  as  other  revenues 
which  are  distributed  by  statute  en  the  same 
basis;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  census  procedure  In 
this  regard  will  redistribute  part  of  the  Slate 
tax  receipts,  not  on  a  basis  of  the  real  popu- 
lation of  counties,  cities,  villages,  and  town- 
ships, but  in  the  case  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  students,  upon  a  temporary 
residence  In  an  Institution  o  learning, 
thereby  upsetting  the  Intended  method  cf 
distribution  of  tax  money;  and 

Whereas  because  of  this  me  ;hod  these 
places  In  which  are  situated  su:h  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  receive  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  not  justly  due  to  them  and 
deprive  the  actual  places  of  nsldence  of 
such  students  of  an  equal  amtunt  which 
should,  under  State  law,  be  paid  to  them: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  repre^entahves 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Members 
of  the  M:chigan  delegation  In  the  Congress 
be  requested  to  see  that  the  directive  de- 
scribed be  changed  so  that  this  virtual 
amendment  of  laws  and  constiiuUon  of  this 
State  by  a  Federal  Bureau  be  ch  inged.  and 
that  the  census  be  accurately  taken  so  that 
the  true  residence  of  students  be  accredited 
to  the  various  counties,  cities,  villages,  and 
townships  as  has  heretofore  been  done,  and 
be  It  further 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  hoiise  April  27.  1930. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  May  4,  1950. 
Fred  I.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Norman  E.  Philleo. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repraentatives. 


Citation  Given  M.  L.  Goodman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

ur  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TFV'ES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Scranton  Tribune,  dated  April  27, 
1950,  honoring  Mr.  M.  L.  Goodman: 

CIT.^TION  GrviN  M   L   Goodman — Honored  at 
Capital   for   50-Year   Record 

Washington,  April  27.— M.  L.  (Mikel 
Goodman  was  honored  tonight  by  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Independent  Distributors  As- 
sociation for  50  years  outstanding  service  to 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  distributing 
Industry  and  his  rise  from  newsboy  to  pub- 
lisher of  the  Scrantonlan  and  the  Scranton 
Tribune. 

Goodman  was  honored  at  a  dinner  at  the 
fiftieth  annual  convention  of  the  ACIDA  in 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington.  He  wc3 
presented  a  life  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion and  a  plaque,  his  picture  mounted  on  it, 
with  the  following  Inscription: 

"In  recognition  of  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  service  to  independent  distribution." 

S.  F.  Gingold,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  pre- 
senting Mr.  Goodman  the  plaque  described 
him  as  humanitarian,  distributor,  publisher, 
and  civic  leader. 

He  said  Goodman  arrived  In  America  at 
age  9.  In  1898.  at  17.  he  acquired  the  dis- 
tributing agency  for  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  launched  his  career  as  dis- 
tributor.    Gingold  said: 

"Mike's  early  start  was  In  the  days  of  the 
push-cart  era,  and  since  that  time  has  built 
one  of  the  largest  distributing  agencies  in 
America." 

Gingold  said  Goodman  became  publisher 
of  the  Scrantonlan,  1920,  and  the  Scranton 
Tribune.  1937. 

"Through  all  these  busy  years  he  was  mind- 
ful of  his  civic  and  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions •  •  •  activities:  Community  chest, 
chamber  of  commerce,  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
and  founded  Temple  Israel. 

"His  friendship  and  counsel  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  friends  in  this  industry  has  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  everybody. 

"Mike,  we  In  this  Industry  are  proud  to 
pay  you  honor  and  salute  you  " 

Murrny  Klssen.  of  the  Kissen  News  Agency, 
Port  Jervls,  N.  Y.,  wTote  and  read  the  follow- 
ing poem  In  honor  of  Goodman: 

"Fifty  years  a  newsboy  I'm  asking  you  Mike, 
Is  that  bad? 
Fifty  years  a  newsboy 
Ever  since  you  were  a  lad. 
Remember  how  you  used  to  yell  out 
'Extra' — hey,  what  do  you  read' 
And  all  of  the  famous  old  headlines 
Bout  the  battleship  Maine — and  Boss  Tweed. 

Selling  papers  Is  one  thing 
We  all  knew  you  did  that  darn  well 
But  relllng  yourself  that's  another 
And  there's  where  ycu  really  excel. 
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When  you  started  out  on  the  sidewalk* 
Away  down  m  Scranton,  P.  A. 
Did  you  ever  dream  that  there  d  be  a  club 
Like  the  ACIDA. 

Among  newsboys  you  are  an  exception 
I'm  sure  everyone  will  agree, 
A  newsboy — wholesaler — publisher — 
And  damn  If  you  ain't  the  whole  three. 

Where  else  in  the  world  could  that  happen? 
Well  I'm  happy  to  stand  here  and  say 
It  could  happen  in  any  old  hamlet 
Of  our  glorious  U.  S.  A. 

In  the  hall  of  fame  for  newsboys 
Your  name  will  be  right  on  the  door 
And  may  God  be  kind  and  keep  you 
With  us  for  50  years  more." 

Members  of  his  family  present  were:  Judge 
and  Mrs.  David  Rose;  brother.  Morris  and 
wife;  sen,  Herman;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Furman. 

Rabbi  Simon  H.  Shoop.  of  Temple  Israel, 
Scranton.  sent  fnis  telegram: 

"Temple  Israel  adds  voice  to  the  many 
honoring  M.  L.  Goodman.  We  honor  a  pio- 
neer who  cleared  the  frontiers  of  a  large  in- 
dustry and  helped  to  build  it.  We  honor  a 
man  whose  fighting  Instinct  and  dauntless 
courage  propelled  him  from  poverty  to  a 
position  of  outstanding  leadership.  'We 
honor  the  fine,  gentle,  affable  founder  cf  our 
temple  whom  we  fondly  call  Mike.  May  God 
grant  him  many  additional  years  of  strength 
and  happiness." 


The  Amerasia  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF   COL0R.1.DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKiENT.-^TIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
reading  the  articles  on  the  Amerasia 
case  which  are  appearing  m  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Daily  News  and  o;:her  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  under  the  byline  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Woltman. 

Mr.  'Woltman.  I  need  not  inform  this 
Chamber,  is  no  Red  baiter.  He  is  a 
newspaper  reporter  of  thi?  highest  re- 
pute, the  recipient  of  the  Pulitzer  prize 
for  just  such  newspap?r  reporting  as  he 
is  doing  now. 

"W'hen  Mr.  Woltman  W£.s  chosen  for 
the  Pulitzer  prize  a  few  years  ago.  some 
national  magazine — I  believe  it  was 
Time — observed  that  many  journalists 
had  attempted  to  report  the  tricky  sub- 
ject of  Communist  infiltration,  but  that 
only  one  person  had  don€'  as  careful  a 
job  as  Mr.  'Woltman. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Wolt- 
man and  his  editors  are  performing  a 
major  service  to  American  freedom  by 
bringing  up  the  Amerasia  case  at  this 
time. 

For  weeks  we  as  a  Congress  and  a  na- 
tion have  been  confused  by  charges  and 
denials  that  certain  individuals  influen- 
tial in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
were  either  Communists  or  akin  to  Com- 
munists in  their  methods  .ind  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  way 
of  saying  who  is  and  who  Ls  not  a  Com- 
munist. In  the  final  analysis,  it  often 
rests  upon  highly  subjective  interpreta- 


tion of  acts  and  words.  Since  there  is 
always  room  for  two  opinions,  this  kind 
of  discussion  tends  to  deteriorate  into 
useless  name-calling. 

But  the  Amerasia  case  is  another 
matter. 

The  Amerasia  case  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual court  record.  It  bristles  with  hard, 
ugly  facts.  It  raises  ugly  questions  as 
to  the  reliability  of  persons  who  have 
held  and  still  hold  our  highest  national 
offices  It  cries  out  even  now  lor  a 
clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  recall  that 
in  the  Amerasia  case  more  documents — 
and  more  important  documents — were 
purloined  than  in  the  famous  Cham- 
bers-Hiss case.  Just  as  the  Chambers- 
Hiss  case  did  much  to  clarify  America's 
thinking  on  the  menace  of  communism, 
so  I  believe  that  the  full  exploitation  of 
the  Amerasia  case  will  clear  up  our 
doubts  about  the  charges  raised  in  the 
McCarthy-Lattimore  case. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  to  the  bottom  cf  the  Amerasia 
case,  this  Nation  will  know  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  whether  Commimist 
sympathizers  or  concealed  Communists 
in  our  Government  engineered  our  diplo- 
matic defeat  in  China  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  our  oriental  friends. 

If  the  charge  is  false,  there  can  be 
no  objection  from  anyone  into  looking 
into  the  situation. 

If  it  is  true,  then  all  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  an  equal  duty 
to  develop  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  now  the  people  of 
my  district  and  of  the  districts  of  my 
colleagues  are  living  in  dread  of  an- 
other v.ar.  We  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Acheson  himself  that  the  events  of  May 
28  in  Berlin  may  quickly  decide  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  third  world  war  starting 
in  1950. 

Surely,  the  hour  is  passed  for  worry- 
ing whether  the  truth  can  hurt  particu- 
lar parties  or  particular  candidates. 
This  is  no  time  to  condemn  earnest, 
sincere  Americans  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  Nation's  security — 
and  even  survival — as  engaging  in  "pwli- 
tics'  or  attempting  to  drag  out  "red 
herrings." 

This  kind  of  approach  is  unbecomin?? 
to  those  officials  whom  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  placed  in  our  highest 
elective  offices.  I  devoutly  hope  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  such  excuses. 

Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  a  determined 
nonpartisan  effort  to  uncover  the  de- 
cisions that  led  to  quashing  the  Amer- 
asia case  will  do  more  than  anything 
to  enlighten  and  unify  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation. 

If  our  Government  was  right  in  han- 
dling the  case  as  it  did.  then  our  cor- 
roding doubts  will  be  removed.  If  in- 
dividuals in  our  Government  did  wrong, 
we  shall  know  where  we  stand  and  what 
steps  to  take  to  assure  the  preservation 
of  freedom  in  a  world  where  the  area 
of  freedom  is  becoming  smaller  every 
day. 

Know  the  truth.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
truth  shall  set  you  free. 


r\ 
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Deaocrmtic  Platform  'm  the  ConcT«»$ion&] 
Campugn  of  19S0 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  njjNcis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  plalXorm  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1948  is  the 
Iilatform  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
coniiresiicnal  cirapaiicn  of  1950. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Democratic  national 
resolutions  committee  at  Chicago  on  May 
15.  1950.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  President  of  the  United  States: 

Wherea*  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  met  l.i  Chicago  In  connection  ulth 
the  JeSeraon  Jubilee  and  has  here  agnln  re- 
de^llcated  itself  to  the  ideals  Thomas  Je3er- 
Bor.  espou5ed;  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  met  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most 
iigniflcant  campai^jus  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  powerful  enemies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  already  embarked  on  a  se- 
rious campaign  to  reverse  the  mandate  for 
progressive  liberalism  which  the  voters  t^ave 
to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  1949;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvrd,  That  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  adopt  the  foUoumg  set  of  prln- 
dpiee: 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  re- 
afllrms  its  support  of  our  President  and  of 
the  Fair  Deal  program  as  espoused  by  our 
President  and  by  the  sound,  liberal  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1948  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  press 
with  continued  vli:or  to  reach  the  gijals 
espoused  in  those  proirran.s  drafted  to  benefit 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  origin,  color, 
race  or  religion. 

TVSZtXMZSn  KL    COALS    USTTD 

The  following  remain  our  fundamental 
goals: 

To  exert  the  leadership  of  our  Ideas  and 
our  ideals  so  that  the  sinews  of  our  free- 
enterprise  economy  will  continue  to  work  for 
•  lasting  and  Just  peace  ba.sed  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  enjcy  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  which  he  Is  deprived  under 
communism  or  other  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism: 

To  maintain  our  own  defense  so  tliat  no 
foe  of  the  American  way  of  life — a  democ- 
racy of  free  citizens  and  a  free-enterprise 
economy — shall  dare  to  seek  to  conquer  us 
by  military  force: 

To  make  our  democratic  Government  and 
OMT  free-enterprise  economy  dynamic  to  that 
we  shall  continue  to  improve  the  lot  of  all 
of  our  citizens  and  to  increase  our  national 
production  to  provide  Jobs  for  aa  expanding 
population,  and  by  creating  a  constantly  ex- 
panding economy  to  avoid  the  old  cycle  of 
boom  and  bust. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  believes  that  this 
can  best  be  achieved  when  the  businessman, 
the  farmer,  and  the  wurkingman  act  as  a 
team  with  the  cooperation  of  government 
which  proTldes  the  climate  in  which  busi- 
ness c.in  thrive  and  the  Individual  can  live 
In  reasonable  freedom  from  the  fear  of  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

We  proudly  cite  the  achievements  of  our 
Nntion  In  the  past  17  years  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  under  such  a  prutjrura. 


We  are  proud  of  an  administration  under 
which  national  Income  hns  more  than 
tripled  In  17  years  and  we  offer  it  as  proof 
that  wise,  liberal  goveniment  contributes 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  oxu 
free-enterprise  economy. 

We  wish  to  take  formal  notice  of  the  charge 
that  our  party  is  a  welfare  party.  We  are 
proud  that  we  have  measured  up  to  the  au- 
thority and  duty  of  the  Government  aa  set 
forth  in  our  Constitution  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  we  propose  to  continue 
to  promote  the  general  welfare — the  general 
welfare  of  all  Americans. 

PRESIDENT  IS   PR.\ISEO 

We  are  proud  that  this  has  been  done 
without  depriving  one  single  American  of  one 
Single  liberty  and  without  the  socialising  of 
any  aspect  of  American  life.  We  propose  to 
continue  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Indi- 
viduals and  to  preserve  our  free  enterprise 
economy. 

We  commend  our  President  for  his  courage 
In  calling  for  the  necessary  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  promote  International  cooperation 
toward  peace  and  the  containment  of  com- 
munism and  a  budget  which  will  also  allow 
the  essential  Government  expenditures  that 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  our  Presi- 
dent that  the  way  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  Is  by  expanding  our  economy  rather 
than  by  weakening  our  defenses,  surrender- 
ing to  Russia  In  the  cold  war.  and  reverting 
to  isolationism. 

We  acree  with  our  President  that  we  must 
not  abandon  the  important  domestic  pro- 
prams  which  have  rescued  our  Nation  from  a 
depression  and  brought  it  to  the  highest 
level  of  prosperity  any  nation  In  the  world's 
history  has  ever  known. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  right  kind 
of  economy — the  kind  practiced  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  reorganizing  the  Government 
to  achieve  greater  efflclency  and  in  practic- 
ing constant  vigilance  to  find  ways  to  re- 
duce expenses  without  Impairing  vital 
services. 

More  specifically: 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  we  re- 
afBrm  our  support  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
and  we  praise  wholeheartedly  those  Repub- 
licans who  have  refused  to  let  partisanship  or 
political  bias  affect  their  support  of  a  sound 
International   policy. 

We  are  in  full  support  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  their  efforts  to 
aid  freedom-loving  nations  and  to  roll  back 
the    tide    of    Red    totalitarianism. 

BELIrJ"  IN  CNITED  NATIONS  CITED 

We  continue  to  believe  firmly  that  the 
United  Nations  can  be  developed  into  the 
greatest  organization  for  peace  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  we  look  to  the  day  when  It 
can  protect  oppressed  groups  now  ground 
under  the  heels  of  police  states  In  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

We  urge  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
Genocide  to  stop  the  destruction  of  sub- 
jugated peoples.  We  reaffirm  our  desire  to 
help  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  thote  made 
homeless  by  the  war  and  to  admit  displaced 
persons  into  our  Nation  under  a  liberal  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  us  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  great  contributions  made  to  our 
•oclety  by  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  finish  the  Job  now 
under  way  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  to  continue  an  effective 
program  of  military  asslbtance  to  friendly 
nations. 

We  pledge  our  full  support  to  the  point 
4  program  enunciated  by  the  President  !n 
bis  InaURUral  address.  We  believe  that  this 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  capital 
Investment  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  World  will  be  a  Ui.ijur  contribution  to 
ladling  peace. 


In  the  field  of  domestic  le'-l.-latlve  ac- 
tivity we  shall  continue  the  bah.nced  pro- 
gram of  conservation  and  Intej.rated  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resource!  which  are 
the  bedrock  foundation  of  our  economic 
society. 

This  means  that  we  shall  cortlnue  rec- 
lamation and  flood  control  projecs  and  that 
we  shall  continue  to  harness  th«  energy  of 
our  streams  to  create  the  chea;)  electrical 
power  that  has  l)een  so  Important  In  encour- 
aging economic  expansion  over  many  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

We  believe  that  the  pattern  of  Integrated 
valley  development  pioneered  b'^  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley— a  project  which  lias  created 
wealth  and  productive  capital  fax  beyond  its 
original  cost— be  continued  in  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  In  other  ireas  where 
such  a  project  Is  found  feasible. 

We  reccgnlze  the  croplands  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  ravages  of  mis  ise  or  over- 
use by  a  program  of  soil  conservation  con- 
ducted vigorously  and  we  also  re<  ognize  that 
our  farm  economy  must  be  kep .  healthy  If 
the  Nation  U  to  continue  to  prcgress. 

We  view  as  a  serious  problem  the  drop  In 
the  Income  and  purchasing  pow;r  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  reiterate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  believes  in  supporting  farm  In- 
come at  a  fair  level  at  a  lime  wht  n  that  sup- 
port is  needed  and  rejects  the  id  -a  that  st:p- 
ports  should  be  high  when  tl.ey  are  not 
needed  and  low  when  they  are  needed. 

PRODUCTION    PATMENTS    BACKED 

We  believe  that  our  party  should  always  be 
alert  for  methods  to  improve  ovr  farm  pro- 
gram  and  we  believe  that  a  system  of  pro- 
duction payments  on  certain  coiimoditles  as 
proposed  by  the  President  oilers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  Improve  ou"  present  program 
and  should  be  given  a  test  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

We  believe  that  competition  Is  the  life 
blood  of  our  free  enterprise  e;onomy  and 
we  stand  for  continued  vigilanc  >  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  otl  er  agencies 
charged  with  the  Job  of  preventing  monop- 
olistic practices  and  of  encouraging  compe- 
tition. 

We  believe  that  changes  Improving  the 
present  antitrust  laws  can  be  o:  great  value 
in  preserving  competition  and  assisting  small 
business. 

Further.  In  the  field  of  small  business,  wa 
call  for  a  Federal  program  which  will  enable 
private  financial  Institutions  to  provide  small 
business  with  the  capital  It  needs  to  com- 
pete successfuly  with  larger  concerns. 

We  do  not  believe  that  big  bv.slness  In  it- 
self is  bad  fur  our  economy,  but  we  believe 
that  small  business  must  t>e  g:ven  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  thrive  so  that  our 
economy  can  expand  as  our  population  In- 
creases. We  mtist  preserve  the  kind  of  an 
America  where  a  man  with  big  and  good 
ideas  but  small  capital  can  succeed  in  the 
world  of  business. 

We  believe  that  the  worklngm.in  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  for  his  labor  if  our  econ- 
omy Is  to  remain  In  balance. 

We  hall  the  contributions  minimum-wage 
legislation  has  made  In  this  field  and  believe 
that  existing  laws  should  be  und;r  constant 
study  so  that  they  may  be  chauned  as  con- 
dltlcns  warrant. 

We  believe  that  growth  of  the  trade-union 
movement  has  contributed  greatly  to  eco- 
nomic stability  and  to  the  expanded  econ- 
omy and  higher  standards  of  living  which 
all  Americans  now  enjoy. 

rOR  T.\fT-HA«TLlT   REPEAL 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  unfair  to  labor 
unions  and  Imperils  the  contributions  which 
organized  lat>or  has  made  to  our  society.  We 
urge  its  repeal  and  substitution  therefor  of 
legislation  which  will  be  equally  fair  to 
worker  and  to  management  and  will  protect 
the  public  Interest  by  encourugmg  geuuine 
collective   bargaining. 
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Our  employment  insurance  program  should 
be  strengthened  as  a  cushion  against  tera- 
poT&ry  recessions  or  local  unemployment. 

The  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
housing  Industry  and  to  pu-jhc  agencies  de- 
siring to  construct  low-cost  housing  for  low- 
Income  groups  has  contributed  greatly  both 
to  the  economic  good  health  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  personal  welfare  of  our  citizens 
by  encouraging  the  family  life  in  good  sur- 
roundings that  is  a  tradition  of  our  Nation. 
This  program  must  be  continued  and  ad- 
ditional steps  should  be  taken  to  enable 
middle-income  families  to  achieve  better 
homes  at  prices  that  will  not  work  hardships 
upon  them. 

Until  the  housing  shortage  which  still  ex- 
ists in  many  areas  is  alleviated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  reasonable  system  of  rent 
controls  in  order  to  prevent  severe  economic 
dislocation  and  actual  hardship  on  many 
families.  The  present  law  provides  for  equi- 
table adjustment  of  rents  and  for  orderly 
decontrol  and  should  be  continued  until  the 
present  housing  shortage  is  ended. 

In  other  fields  which  contribute  to  the 
personal  welfare  of  our  citizens  this  Nation 
has  made  great  strides  but  our  successes 
in  these  fields  should  not  cause  us  to  become 
complacent  but  rather  to  spur  us  on  toward 
even  greater  achievements. 

Increased  activity  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  necessary  in  the  field  of  education 
to  provide  every  American  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  decent  minimum  of  education. 

Our  social-security  system  needs  to  be 
broadened  and  its  benefits  increased. 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  need  more  hos- 
pitals, more  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
more  medical  technicians  of  every  kind,  more 
research,  and  more  public-health  activities 
In  connection  with  medical  care  which  will 
protect  our  citizens  from  the  financial  dis- 
aster which  Illness  can  now  bring  to  miUicas 
of  families. 

HEALTH  PLAN  ENDORSED 

In  order  to  avoid  socialized  medicine  in 
thj  United  States,  we  endorse  the  President's 
program  for  broadened  Federal  activity  in 
the  entire  field  of  health  and  medical  care 
and  the  adoption  of  a  pay-as-you-go  insur- 
ance program  to  put  better  medical  care 
within  the  financial  reach  of  all  Americans. 

We  endorse  in  general  the  program  of 
Government  reorganization  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com.mission, 
and  we  commend  our  President  for  his  earn- 
est efforts  to  bring  about  governmental  re- 
forms and  reorganization  to  promote  Fed- 
eral efficiency.  We  condemn  the  actions  of 
those  who  make  speeches  in  favor  of  economy 
and  efficiency  but  vote  against  it  for  partisan 
reasons  when  major  aspects  of  the  reorgani- 
zation program  are  up  for  a  vote. 

We  urge  that  S.  1527.  relating  to  suffrage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  discharged 
from  the  committee  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  concurrence  with  the 
Senate. 

We  urge  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
without  delay. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  person 
Is  more  Important  than  property:  ttiat  the 
rights  of  humans  are  the  basic  rights  which 
have  made  our  Nation  strong,  and  this  has 
been  a  major  tenet  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  careful  study  has  shown  that,  even  with 
vigilant  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  our 
program  of  protecting  human  rights  is  not 
perfect  and  that  additional  legislation  is 
needed. 

V»'e  p.fllrm  specifically  that  portion  of  the 
Fair  Deal  and  our  1948  ^'-atform  which  said, 
"The  Democratic  Party  is  responsible  for  the 
great  civil-rights  gains  made  in  recent  years 
In  eliminating  unfair  and  Illegal  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  commits  itself  to  continuing  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  all  racial,  religious,  and 
economic  discrimination.  We  again  state  our 
belief  that  racial  and  religious  minorities 


must  have  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  work, 
the  right  to  vote,  the  full  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  la-AS.  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  all  citizens  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution." 

We  commend  ?re3id?nt  Harry  S.  Truman 
for  his  courageous  stand  cm  the  issues  of 
civil  rights. 

We  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  any  Commu- 
nist being  employed  in  cur  Government  and 
we  will  net  tolerate  Communist  interference 
In  any  v.ay.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  clt.z^n 
who  has  evidence  of  disloyalty  to  furnlch 
any  such  evidence  to  the  Government,  and 
we  condemn  efforts  to  ^ain  partisan  advan- 
tage by  smears  and  Innuenc! jes  v.hlch  ham- 
per/our  Government  end  blaclien  the  char- 
acters of  Innocent  citizens. 

HITS  RUMORS,  DISTO3TI0NS 

We  reaffirm  our.  belief  In  fair  play  and 
honest  factual  investigation  and  we  believe 
that  development  of  facts  better  serves  the 
Interests  of  our  people  that:,  development  of 
headlines  based  on  rumor  and  distortions. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  never  advccate 
fighting  communism  with  the  police  state 
terrorism  which  communism  Imposts  upon 
its  own  victims. 

The  honesty,  patriotism,  and  sound  Judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  show  plainly 
that  our  strongest  defense  against  those  who 
rob  us  of  our  freedoms  is  tc  retain  and  pro- 
tect these  freedoms. 

To  this  we  pledge  ourselv<^s  once  again. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  fa- 
vorias  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  by  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  execu- 
tive manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  'Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  9, 
1950,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Stateme^.t  OF  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  Executive 
Manacee.  National  Rur.\l  Electtric  Coop- 
erative Association.  Before  the  FfBLic 
Wor.Ks  Committee.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. May  9,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  I  am  ex- 
ecutive manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  which  is  the 
service  organization  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  systems  are  members  of  their 
service  organization,  with  a  consumer  mem- 
bership of  approximately  2.500,000  farm  fam- 
ilies In  43  States  and  Alaska. 

struggle  in  ST.  lawsence  area 
The  rural  electrification  program  is  having 
Its  most  difficult  struggle  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
area.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we 
have  defined  the  St.  Lawrence  area  as  In- 
cluding New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  we  believe  the  St.  Law- 
rence development  will  vastly  improve  the 
power  supply  situation  and  the  power  cost 
situation  in  most  of  this  area. 


REA  Administrator  Claude  R.  Wlckard 
stated  to  the  Agriculture  Sul>committee  of 
the  House  Appr:;pr}ations  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  and  I  quote  from  page  1036  of  the 
record : 

"I  referred  this  morning  to  the  New  Eng- 
land area  and  that  is  where  we  are  meeting 
the  most  difficult  situation  now  In  trying  to 
Improve  the  situation  financially.  The  co- 
operatives are  small  and  have  been  harassed 
by  the  splteline  activities  of  tl.e  power  com- 
panies. •  •  •  Their  wholesale  costs  are 
going  up." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wickard  meant 
to  include  New  York  in  the  term  "New  Eng- 
land area,"  but  his  statement  would  cer- 
tainly apply  with  equal  force  to  New  York, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent,  to  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  rural  electric  systems  of  the  country 
conduct  their  own  annual  survey  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1  each  year  to  determine  among  other 
things  their  needs  for  further  loan  funds 
to  achieve  area  coverage  and  their  power  sup- 
ply requirements.  There  are  28  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area, 
and  22  of  them  returned  their  survey  ques- 
tionnaires. We  arrived  at  the  figures  I  Ehall 
give  you  here  by  averaging  the  22  and 
projecting  them  through  the  28.  This  meth- 
od has  always  given  us  very  accurate  figures. 

Our  18  systems  were  serving  69,237  farms 
and  rural  establishments  on  January  1,  but 
they  stated  that  within  their  system  areas 
there  are  still  40.984  which  they  desire  to 
serve.  In  other  words,  they  had  achieved 
only  63  percent  area  coverage  within  their 
system  areas.  REA  estimates  that  nationally 
appro::imately  85  percent  cf  the  farms  and 
rural  establishments  were  served  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  I  hasten  to  point  cut  that  most  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  area  is  and  l^as  always 
been  above  the  national  average  in  percent 
of  farms  electrified,  but  the  areas  served  by 
our  rural  electric  systems  are  below  the  na- 
tional average.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  our 
systems  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area  report  a 
present  inadequate  supply  of  wholesale 
power.  This  is  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

A  similar  number  of  our  systems  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  area  (27  percent)  report  that  they 
don't  have  enough  power  in  sight  for  future 
growth.  This  is  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Forty-five  percent  of  these  systems 
report  restrictions  on  the  use  of  pxjwer  they 
do  buy. 

But  here  are  the  two  figures  that  hurt 
most.  Eighty-six  percent  of  our  systems  re- 
port that  their  power  costs  went  up  in  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  34  percent  na- 
tionally which  report  an  increase,  and  as 
you  know,  our  power  costs  went  down  In 
several  areas  in  the  country  last  year.  Our 
28  systems  report  that  they  paid  an  average 
wholesale  power  cost  of  13 1 3  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour last  year,  and  this  13 '3  mills  com- 
pares with  9.9  mills  national  average. 

I  believe  you  can  see  from  these  figures 
that  our  power  situation  Is  very  difficult  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  area.  There  is  always  the 
constant  danger  that  our  systems  may  run 
completely  cut  of  power,  for  they  are  hav- 
ing to  depend  en  sources  that  are  generally 
unfriendly — Indeed  the  very  sources  that 
tried  to  kill  many  of  them  off. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  our 
desperation: 

1.  The  Maine  Public  Service  Co.  In  the  fall 
of  1949  offered  the  Farm-Home  Electric  Co- 
operative of  Patten.  Maine,  a  wholesale  rate 
of  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  provided  the  co- 
op would  sign  a  10-year  contract,  and  gave 
the  cooperative  the  only  alternative  of  ac- 
cepting its  other  filed  schedule  at  a  rate  of 
3^  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  No  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  can  long  survive  under  these 
conditions,  and  the  power  company  knows 
that. 

2.  The  power  company  which  Is  supplying 
the  New  Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative  Is 
on  the  one  hand  opposing  an  acquisition 
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which  would  make  It  possible  for  the  co-op 
to  Tlrtu&Ily  achieve  area  coverage  In  the 
S'ate.  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  same 
time.  It  U  FeckLng  to  raise  Its  wholesale  rute 
to  the  co-op.  and  Ita  rnte  Is  already  one  of 
the  highest.  The  power  company  la  also,  at 
the  same  time,  engaged  In  the  process  of 
-pirating"  the  co-op's  member  customer*. 

3  In  Vermont.  Washington  Eectrlc  Co- 
operatives power  supplier  has  refused  to  re- 
habilitate the  transmission  lines  serving  ths 
cooperative  In  order  to  render  decent  serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  h.is  strenuously 
opposed  the  co-op  s  eaTorts  to  develop  some 
small  hydro  prtenilalltles  In  the  area. 

4  In  New  York,  the  rural  electrification 
program  w.as  seriously  crippled  and  almost 
killed  by  Intense  power  company  activity. 
One  co-op  was  spltellned  to  death,  and  the 
five  remaining  ones  were  seriously  crippled. 
The  power  companies  are  charging  the  co- 
ops one  of  the  highest  wholesale  rates  In  the 
country,  and  their  recent  offer  of  a  slight 
reduction  Is  so  filled  with  Jokers  that  cur 
systems  he?Uate  to  accept  It.  much  as  they 
need  a  reduction. 

6.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  same  New  York 
power  company  that  has  been  the  worst 
enemy  of  rural  electrification  Ln  New  York 
sells  power  to  the  Northern  Pennsylvaol* 
Power  Co.  at  a  rate  so  high  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania company  s  resale  rates  to  the  three 
northern  cooperatives  in  Pennsylvania  are 
prohibitive. 

UVST   HAV£  POWES   AT   Otm   LOAD  CENTzms 

Perhaps  I  si.ould  s.iy  a  word  about  get- 
ting o\ir  power  delivered  to  the  load  centers. 
All  our  distribution  systems  are  necessarily 
designed  with  load  centers  Into  which  the 
power  must  be  fed.  Our  generation  and 
transmission  co-ops  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  a  practice  of  selling  their  power 
delivered  to  our  distribution  co-op  load 
centers.  Private  companies  deliver  It  to 
cur  load  centers  In  some  c.ises,  but  In  a 
large  percent  of  tl.e  cases  the  private  com- 
panies require  us  to  buUd  our  own  trans- 


mission lines  from  our  load  centers  to  their 
substations  in  order  to  pick  up  their  power. 
We  are  payinK  the  Federal  Government  an 
average  of  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
wholesale  power  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  delivered  at  the  \o.\d.  centers  We 
are  paying  the  private  companies  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  area  13  3  mills,  much  of  it  not 
delivered  to  our  load  centers. 

PCWTX    COMP'NT    RrSTRimONS    ARl 
DICTATOasiIIP 

Ptrh.^ps  1  shruld  say  nnother  word  also 
about  restrictions.  Whereas  our  generation 
co-ops  and  the  Federal  Government  do  not 
restrict  our  use  of  power,  do  not  tell  us  to 
whom  we  may  sell  it.  many  of  the  power 
companies  do  restrict  us.  and  this  Is  true  in 
nearly  half  of  the  cases  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
area.  The  power  companies  scream  free  en- 
terprise on  the  one  band  (always  carefully 
omitting  the  word  "competitive  ).  while 
subjecting  us  to  totalitarian  practices  on 
the  other  hand.  They  go  so  far  as  to  tell 
us  whom  we  can  serve  and  whom  we  can't, 
and  for  how  much.  They  demand  to  be  the 
only  grocer  In  several  counties  and  yet  they 
prohibit  us  from  feeding  one  child  at  all,  tell 
uS  hew  much  we  can  feed  another  and 
penalize  us  for  feeding  a  third.  Their  mo- 
nopolistic practices  are  dlciatorlal.  un- 
scrupulous, and  un-American. 

SAnNGS  AND  AHIIA   COVFRACE   AT  TVA   RATE 

I  am  listing  here  our  28  cooperatives  In 
the  St  Lawrence  arra.  showing  the  amount 
of  power  they  purchased  last  year.  July  1, 
1948.  to  June  30,  1949.  what  the  cost  to  the 
co-ops  would  have  been  at  the  TVA  rate, 
and  the  savmgs  at  the  TVA  rate.  I  believe 
the  Ontario  rate  Just  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  from  this  area  Is  about  the  same. 
I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  use  the  TVA  rate  as  the 
comparison  because  we  undor«tand  that  St. 
Lawrence  power  can  be  produced  at  a  cost 
much  less  than  that  of  TVA,  largely  because 
of  the  tremendous  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  fluctuation  in  the  stream  flow. 
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It  Is  our  opinion  that  tf  our  cooperatives 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  area  could  purchase  their 
power  at  the  TVA  rate  they  could  achieve 
area  coverage  and  still  be  In  the  black.  With 
present  rates,  some  of  them  are  now  In  the 
red,  and  they  probably  can  never  serve  the 
more  thinly  settled  areas. 

OTHEE    REASONS    OUR    PEOPLE    FAVOR 
ST.    LAWarNCE 

The  St.  Lawrence  area  is  the  largest  area 
In  the  country  that  has  bad  no  Federal 
powc»r  development.  Farmers,  particularly 
in  the  New  England  area,  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  their  markets.  When  the  mills 
close  down,  their  milk  sales  go  down;  the 
whole  economy  Is  affected. 

Our  people  In  this  area,  like  all  people 
throughout  the  country,  are  also  Interested 
In  the  fact  that  should  war  cume  again  the 
St.  Lawrence  development  would  supply 
power  requirements  that  we  might  not  be 
able  to  get  from  another  source. 

NOT     ADVOCATING     NATIONALIZATION 

The  power  companies  are  spreading  a  lot 
of  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  some  people 
are  advocating  nationalization  of  power.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  know  of  no 
farmer  among  our  two  and  a  half  million 
farm  families  who  is  advocating  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  electric-power  Industry.  W"e  do 
not  advocate  It,  and  I  do  not  ar^vocate  It. 
We  believe  the  power  companies  will  get 
along  as  well  or  better  when  the  St.  Law- 
rence Is  developed,  for  the  power  companies 
usually  manage  to  benefit  from  the  Federal 
power  projects  in  many  ways.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  not  In  the  retail  power  busi- 
ness anywhere.  We  do  not  want  it  In  the 
retail  power  business.  But  these  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  do  want  to  purchase  ade- 
quate wholesale  power,  delivered  to  their  load 
centers  without  restrictions,  at  reasonable 
costs. 

We  hear  there  Is  little  chance  that  this 
committee  might  vote  this  bill  out  this  year 
for  action.  Nevertheless,  we  appeal  to  you 
tc  do  that  very  thing. 


How  the  New  Deal  Has  Changed  Life  io 
tiie  Soath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statora?nc 
by  myself  concerning  life  and  events  in 
the  South,  together  with  a  poem  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Tribime  of  Bay  City, 
Te.x. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    poem   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd.  as  follows: 
How  THE  New  De.al  H.vs  Chanced  Lite  in  the 

SOLTH 

Mr.  President,  a  southern  friend  of  mine 
haji  sent  mo  the  following  bit  of  verse,  author 
unknown  but  not  unknowing,  it  was  first 
printed  in  the  Dally  Tribune  down  In  Bay 
City.  Tex.,  and  while  It  U  apparently  in- 
tended to  point  out  to  our  good  southern 
citizens  that  more  than  any  other  group  in 
the  United  States  of  America  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  both  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal,  the  moral  of  the  verse  also  seema 
applicable  to  many  in  the  Ncnb  who  baT* 
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placed  partisan  prejudice  above  the  princi- 
ples cl  thrift  and  Independence. 

However.  Mr.  President,  for  the  RrcoRD  and 
for  historic  reference  It  should  be  noted  here 
that,  regardless  of  whether  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  drive  for  poUtlcal  authority.  Its 
wasteful  extravagance,  its  sneering  contempt 
for  State's  rights.  Its  aSinity  and  affection 
for  national  socialism  and  the  other  aspects 
of  Its  zeal  and  zest  for  big  government  con- 
stantly expanding  larger  and  expending 
more,  is  chronicled  by  historians  as  the 
golden  era  or  the  era  of  good-by  to  freedom, 
one  stark,  stern,  stubborn  fact  must  stand 
out  lieyond  and  above  all  others.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  these  many  long,  expensive 
>ears  of  new  dealing-fair  deallsm.  It  is  the 
South  which  must  assume  and  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  plaintive  calls  for  aid  from 
oxir  southern  friends,  and  vocal  protesta- 
tions that  In  Dixie  they  do  not  believe  in 
FEPC.  state  medicine,  •squandermanla," 
the  Brannan  plan,  and  all  the  many  other 
facets  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman  royal  re- 
gimes neither  change  the  course  of  history 
nor  convince  the  politicians  m  the  palace. 

VOTES   ARE   what  COUNT 

Whether  stubbornly,  sullenly,  crlnglngly, 
co'.^rageously,  dolefully,  or  gleefully  Ameri- 
cans south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  have 
consistently  voted  for  what  they've  gotten 
and  have  been  the  biggest  single  factor  In 
perpetuating  the  Roosevelt-Truman  phi- 
losophy of  winner  take  all.  Consequently, 
my  Texas  friend  Is  probably  right  In  dedi- 
cating the  following  poem  to  Ducie; 

THE  SOUTH  NOT  ONLY  ASKS  BL-T  PLEADS  FOR 
SOCIALISM 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  thing  about 
this  grand  and  glorious  country  of  ours  on 
which  we  can  all  agree.  We  always  get 
exactly  the  type  of  government  we  vote  lor; 
we  can  have  any  type  of  government  we 
want:  we  live  under  precisely  the  kind  of 
governing  concepts  and  officers  that  we  de- 
serve. 

Maybe  the  louth  really  wants  FEPC  and 
so-cailed  clvll-rlghts  legislation  and  so- 
cialized medicine  and  the  Brannan  plan 
and  perpetual  and  prodigious  deficit  spend- 
ing. Maybe  it  wants  for  once  and  forever 
to  put  a  complete  and  total  end  to  the  con- 
cept of  States'  rights.  How  can  we  know? 
It  talks  against  these  things  but  It  votes  for 
them. 

Small  wonder  Indeed  that  northern  Demo- 
crats laugh  up  their  sleeves  and  behind  their 
bands  at  the  protests  and  plaintive  objec- 
tions of  their  southern  colleagues  who  com- 
plain while  they  are  being  kicked  around, 
pushed  back,  sneered  at,  used  as  a  public 
whipping  boy,  condemned  as  obstructionists, 
Dixiecrats.    reactionaries,    tories,    horse-and- 
buggy  citizens,  and  being  completely  Ignored 
when   It  comes  to  writing  the  planks  In  a 
Democratic  National  Convention  platform  or 
selecting  national  Democratic  candidates.     If 
the  once  proud  and  Independent  Southern 
States  would  Just  once  vote  like  they  talk; 
If  they  would  Jtist  once  proudly  demonstrate 
with  their  votes  that  they  could  no  longer 
be    kicked    around    and    Insulted    with    Im- 
punity we  cculd  put  an  end  to  all  these  so- 
cialistic trends  and  return  to  the  progressive 
and    fundamental     brand    of    Americanism 
which  built  this  country  strong  and  made 
It  gr?at.     Until  then,  of  course,  the  trend  of 
the  times  must  continue  to  move  unerringly 
aialnst   the  South  because   voters  who  are 
always   'In   the   bag"   have   lost    both   their 
freedom  and  their  Influence  and  are  snubbed 
as  blatantly  as  they  are  seduced  by  the  big 
Democratic  machine  bosses  of  the  North. 

rrs  THE  WAT  THET  VOTE  THAT  COUNTS 

If  such  able  Senators  and  great  Americans 
as  KAr,KT  Btud.  Walte«  Geosce.  Spessa«d 
Kolljlnd.  John  McCi  f:  i„\n,  R:cuasd  Russell. 


J.Miti  Eastland,  and  many  otters  who  could 
be  named  are  ri£ht  w  len  they  caution  their 
colleagues  against  sociallcm  and  big  govern- 
ment— and  I  feel  confident  they  are — then 
those  In  the  South  who  consistently  vote  for 
a  national  administration  which  In  essence 
Is  no  more  Democratic  than  Henry  V.'allacea 
Progressives  were  literal  (In  fact,  a  compari- 
son of  the  platforms  and  ptu-poces  of  the 
two  groups  shows  more  similarities  than  dls- 
Eimifaritiest  should  search  their  souls,  con- 
sult their  basic  principles,  recapfore  their 
Independence,  a.nd  reassert  their  Influence  by 
Joining  other  areas  in  this  country  in  voting 
against  that  which  they  so  vigorously  and 
eloquently  condemn  with  futile  words. 
Surely  there  Is  no  hope  for  the  South — or  for 
America  as  a  whole — tf  citizens  consistently 
suppcrt  with  their  votes  the  principles  and 
the  politicians  they  condemn  so  u:;elessly 
with  only  their  voices. 

In  all  events,  Mr.  President,  this  verse  from 
the  Dally  Tribune  of  Bay  State.  Tex.,  may  be 
lacking  in  poetic  quality  but  it  packs  a  punch 
which  should  cause  the  voters  of  the  South 
to  find  some  manner  or  method  for  harness- 
ing their  voices  and  their  votes  to  the  same 
end. 

Florida  has  demonstrated  one  way  to  do  It; 
In  the  last  election  fovir  proud  and  inde- 
pendent Southern  States  demonstrated  an- 
other way  it  can  be  done;  a  congressional 
district  in  Texas  recently  rebelled  against 
being  used  as  the  tail  of  the  Democratic 
donkey  forever  and  demonstrated  a  third 
method  of  asserting  Its  Independence.  I 
have  long  admired  the  spirit  and  the  quali- 
ties of  southerners.  I  cannot  cease  to  hope 
and  believe  that  before  It  is  too  late — but 
time  is  fleeing  rapidly— that  great  section  of 
the  country  will  free  Itself  from  the  voting 
strait-Jacket  Into  which  the  New  Dealers  and 
Fair  Dealers  have  forced  it  and  that  southern 
citizens  will  yet  strike  a  blow  for  freedom 
which  will  restore  America  to  its  time-hon- 
ored principles  and  practices.  Until  this 
happens,  however,  Dixie  mtist  continue  to 
feed  the  Democratic  donkey  and  to  carry  its 
tail:  It  can  never  lead  it  or  tell  it  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go. 

"POOR  father 
(Dedicated  to  our  southern  Democrats) 
"My   father,  poor,  misguided  gent. 

Wasted  his  life,  a  life  misspent 

By  working  hard  and  working  late. 

From  6  a.  m.  'till  way  f>ast  eight. 

Poor   Dad!      He'd    fuss   and   fret    and   toll 

And  burn  the  blooming  midnight  oU. 

For  nothing  but  a  Utle  cash 

To  buy  the  dally  t>eans  and  hash 

Poor  Dad!    He  was  so  mild  and  meek 

He'd  work  6  days  In  every  week 

And  14  hours  every  day 

To  try  to  keep  the  wolf  away. 

Now  Father,  meaning  well,  but  dumb 

Amassed  a  rather  tidy  sum 

With  which  he  planned  to  buy  some  beers 

To  brighten  his  declining  years. 

Then  the  New  Deal  came;  simple  Dad. 

Who  worked  so  hard  for  all  he  hid. 

Awoke  one  morn  to  find  that  he 

Was  now  a  public  enemy. 

A  louse,  a  Scrooge,  a  national  cyst. 

An  economic  royalist! 

So,  Dad.  industrious  but  dumb, 

Is  now  the  source  from  which  will  come 

The  coin  to  buy  the  gasoline 

For  some  underdog's  machine. 

To  bring  the  more  abundant  life 

To  every  loafer  and  his  wife; 

From  Dad  will  be  extracted  sums 

For  radios  to  ease  the  hells 

Of  all  the  chronic  ne'er-do-wells; 

Poor  Dad.  a  faithful,  trustful  goon. 

Was  born  Just  30  years  too  soon! 
L'envol 

A  moral  Itirks  along  the  hall 

La  all  this  fancy  fol-de-rol. 


And  It  Is  this:  That  any  cheat 
Who  says  you  ought  to  work  to  eat 
Is  simply  nuts,  out  of  his  head; 
Sit  on  your  tail  or  stay  In  bed; 
The  Government  will  see.  by  gad. 
That  you  get  yours  from  chumps  like  Dad?" 
— Author  unknown — but  not  unknowiJig. 


Turkish  Election  Sbould  Make  Wallact 
Eat  Hard  Words 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurcday.  May  18  (legislative  day  0/ 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Turlcish  Election  Should  Make 
Wallace  Eat  Hard  Words,"  by  Milton 
Berliner,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Friday,  May  12.  The 
article  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccbd, 
as  follows: 

TxrRKisH    Election    Should    Make   Wallace 
Eat  Hard  Words 
(By  Milton  Berliner) 
On  Sunday  an  event  will  take  place  that 
should  cause  Henry  Wallace  and  fellow  left- 
wingers  to  eat  some  of  the  p>olitical  invective 
they  hurled  so  indiscriminately  2  years  ago. 
At  that  time.  It  will  be  remembered,  the 
Progressive     Party's     choice     for     President 
stormed  across   the   country   and  even   into 
Etirope  denouncing  the  Truman  doctrine  as 
a  device  to  bolster  reactionary  governments 
all  over  the  world. 

But  on  Sunday,  one  of  the  countries  so 
characterized,  Turkey,  will  hold  a  general 
election  that  will  mark  the  covmtry's  greatest 
step  toward  democracy  in  Its  500-year-old 
history. 

Far  from  bolstering  a  reactionary  govern- 
ment. United  States  aid  has  been  a  striking 
factor  In  accelerating  Turkey  s  march  toward 
true  democracy.  It  is  safe  to  say  her  first 
nation-wide  election  In  whlc'n  several  Inde- 
pendent parties  will  participate  would  have 
been  long  delayed  but  for  the  clos^  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  dtiring  the 
past  few  years. 

The  give-and-take  among  the  candidates 
for  487  seats  In  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly  (from  which  the  president  and 
cabinet  are  selected)  has  been  so  free  that 
the  Turks  themselves  have  been  amazed. 

At  Izmir,  recently.  President  Ismet  Inonu, 
who  ranks  with  Kemal  Ataturk  as  a  Turkisb 
hero,  even  Joked  about  the  possibility  of  his 
losing  office  if  the  Republican  People's  Party 
were  overturned. 

'I  accepted  all  your  criticism  when  I  was 
In  power.  Lets  see  what  will  happen  when 
I  will  be  on  the  opposition,"  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

The  chanct  of  the  Democrat  Party  or  the 
Nation's  Party  winning  a  majority  Is  con- 
sidered remote,  but  the  point  Is  that  sucb 
levity  about  political  power  from  a  Ttirkish 
leader  has  been  unheard  of  tintil  the  present 
election. 

Sunday's  balloting  will  take  place  tmd« 
new  laws  guaranteeing  Turkisb  citizens  com- 
plete secrecy  and  ruling  out  any  discrimina- 
tion based  on  religion,  race,  color,  sex,  or  even 
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threat  otf  Bn«Kl»n  unperlaium. 


Eacroachmeat  of  Govenunent  on  Private 
UtuitT  Field 


Speakers  Included  Allan  8  Haywood.  CIO 
Ttce  prf«:dent  and  director  of  organlsaUon; 
Jack  KrcU.  ClO-PAC  director;  James  B. 
Carey.  CIO  •eoretary-treasiirer,  and  Joseph 
Curran.  president  of  the  NaUonal  Uaritima 
Cnion.   CIO. 

BXSOLtTTION  Olt  UTILrnXS 

Joseph  A.  Ptsher.  head  of  the  utility  work- 
ers unicn,  presided.  He  said  the  resolution 
cf  the  special  committee  on  public  owner- 
ahlp  of  utility  companies,  headed  by  Andrew 
J.  McMabm.  had  the  ftill  support  of  all  the 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:»L\RKS 
cr 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  UClTTKJfA 

ly  THT  sryATZ  cp  the  umted  states 

Thursday,  May  IS  < legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  \  195G 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosixi  an  article 
entitled  'CIO  Union  Scores  Federal  Util- 
ities." published  m  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday.  April  30.  1^50.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  the  text  of  a  resolution  and 
statraaent  of  policy  adopted  by  the  CIO 
Utility  Workers  of  Amenca  at  their  con- 
vention in  New  York  on  April  30.  The 
statement  of  jwlicy  is  reasonable,  sound. 
and  sensible.  It  would  be  good  common 
sense  and  a  wise  policy  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  conform  to  these  recom- 
mendations in  any  present  And  future 
plans  to  invade  the  utility  mdustry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  neiis 
article,  resotutioo.  and  statement  of  pol- 
icy were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcccu,  as  follows: 

I  From    the    !«ew    York   Tlmea   of    April    »D. 

1^5C| 

CIO  Vtncm  Scoan  Ttdwxal  C-rn-rnrs — Cowdi- 
Tio.Ms  IxrraioB  to  Those  ij«  ParvuTt  l!*::t:s- 
T«T  Alltczd  *t  Co.««vrirnoi«  Htas 

Further  encroachment  of  the  GoTernmert 
en  the  legiumate  field  of  prlrately  owned 
electric  utilities  was  condemned  yesterday 
in  a  unanUnous  vote  by  400  conrention  dele- 
gates of  the  Utility  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. CIO.  at  the  CcaaxnaOort  Hotel. 

In  a  tecolutlon  reflecting  views  contained 
In  the  officers'  report,  the  "creeping  paralysis 
of  nationalization  of  the  Industry"  was  called 
"the  flrst  steo  down  the  socialistic  highway." 

"Control  of  the  electric  Industry  U  the  ki?y 
to  control  of  the  major  industries  of  the  N;i- 
Uon:  the  control  of  transportation,  mining, 
•grlcUiture  and  all  basic  Industry ,"  the  report 
•aid.  "The  Government  Is  already  In  tJw 
utility  business  tc  quite  an  extent  and.  unless 
we  are  on  our  guard,  will  sor^n  own  most  of  it. 
This  wUl  be  the  first  step  down  the  a<jclallstlc 
highway.  Then  transpxirtatlon,  communica- 
tion, steel  and  the  rest  will  follow  to  put  an 
end  to  our  American  way  of  life." 

The  theme  of  the  second  day  of  the  three- 
day  convention,  as  expressed  by  top  Congr«'»s 
of  Industrial  Organization  officials,  was  that 
the  CIO  had  made  great  strides  toward  win- 
ning rank  and  file  supjx/rt  in  unions  domi- 
nated by  Communists. 


The  reaoiutlcn  looked  with  alarm  upon 
Government  power  projects  that  seem  to  be 
unnecessary  and  are  In  direct  competition 
with  light  and  power  companies  with  whom 
we  hold  contracts.  It  said  the  tinlon  be- 
lieved that  while  water-development  pro- 
grams in  most  cases  shotild  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government,  these  worthy  proj»cu 
should  not  be  the  means  of  destroying  tax- 
paytnf  utility  companies  who.  tmder  proper 
rsfiflatlon.  are  furnishing  adequate  service. 

Noting  the  Increased  uend  toward  Gov- 
ernment participation  In  the  utility  btisiness 
in  competition  with  private  Industry,  the 
resolution  declared  that  If  this  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  we  will  soon  have  authori- 
ties, not  elected  but  appointed,  who  wUl  con- 
stitute a  supergovernment  with  control  of 
practically  all  the  electric  power  In  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Haywood  told  the  convention  that 
the  Communists  had  failed  in  an  attenrpt 
to  gain  control  of  the  light,  heat,  and  power 
Industry  in  America.  The  new  International 
Union  of  Eectrlcal  Workers  (lUEW)  formed 
by  the  national  CIO  alter  the  expulsion  of  the 
United  Electrical  Workers  Union,  represents 
28.000  workers,  against  14.000  In  the  old 
union,  he  asserted. 

DEVrt-OPMENT   OF   RXSOXJRCTS 

The  Government,  the  resolution  said, 
should  develop  only  those  projecta  that 
would  result  In  a  definite  gain  In  the  re- 
•ourcca  of  the  count.7. 

Deelarlng  that  Jot  security,  promotional 
opportunity,  and  wcrking  conditions  too 
often  became  the  tools  and  plums  of  poli- 
ticians and  that  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions were  fixed  by  political  management, 
the  resolution  said  that  union  members  em- 
ployed by  Federal  agencies  and  municipali- 
ties th.it  operate  their  own  light  and  power 
businesses  work  under  conditions  inferior 
to  those  enjoyed  by  our  members  employed 
in  private  Industry. 

Public  power  employees,  such  as  those  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  have  little 
or  no  Job  sectirlty.  in  that  they  are  not  cov- 
ered by  contract  or  by  civli-servlce  laws,  it 
was  declared 

The  CIO,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some 
Individuals,  has  never  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  nationalization  of  the  utility  In- 
dustry or  any  other  Industry  nor  does  It 
favor  a  socialist  form  of  government,  the 
resolution  said. 

Organic  unity  will  be  achieved  by  labor 
In  this  country  in  time,  Mr.  Haywood  de- 
clared, referring?  to  the  projected  coalition 
between  the  CIO  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

"If  you  bring  about  that  unity."  he  said, 
"you  will  have  16.000.000  men  with  their  wives 
and  families  marching  together." 

Mr  Curran  declared  that  the  only  way 
Communists  could  be  driven  out  of  the  labor 
movement  was  by  extermination. 

Txrr  OF  mi  RtaonrrioK  Pasj,ed  by  thi  CIO 
UTii.rrr  WoaKtan  or  Amebica  at  a  CoMViac- 
ti'jN  m  Nrw  Yosx  Ai-sil  30 

By  virtue  of  the  renponslblllty  vested  in 
the  public  power  committee  by  the  appoint- 
ment ol  the  national  pr<^sldent,  our  commit- 


tee, after  long  and  careful  consideration  on 
the  question  of  public  power,  feel  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  declare  the  reasons  which  Impelled 
It  to  make  the  recommendation  contained  In 
the  report  on  thU  highly  controversial 
subject. 

We  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  In  past  conven- 
tions and  In  statements  of  policies,  has  ad- 
vocated and  expressed  repeatedly  Ita  funda- 
mental concern  with  orderly,  regional  devel- 
opment of  waterways  and  resotirce  conier- 
vatlon. 

Such  development  and  conservation  affect 
the  Industry  that  provides  for  the  welfare 
of  several  hundred  thousand  workers  In  the 
light,  heat,  water,  and  steam  Industry  to 
which  Utility  Workers  Union  of  America  has 
been  granted  Jurisdiction  by  the  CongTess 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  By  virtue  of 
this  Jurisdiction  by  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  Utility  Workers  Union 
of  America  shall  be  ever  mindful  of  that  ob- 
ligation and  the  constant  objective  of  our 
union  shall  be  to  correct  and  continue  to 
improve  the  wases.  working  conditions,  and 
policies  which  affect  the  security  of  all  em-  . 
ployees  01  public  utility  corporations 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Totir  committee  has  analyzed  and  looked 
with  alarm  upon  the  efforts  of  those  social- 
istic and  even  more  collective  minded  form 
of  government  advocates,  vho  would  have 
us  surrender  our  basic  concept  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  to  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
the  all-powerful  state.  They  would  destroy 
the  philosophy  of  our  forefathers,  built  upon 
the  system  of  free  enterprise,  which  has 
made  our  standard  of  living  the  highest  In 
the  world,  and  which  has  made  us  the  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  our  theory  that  Government  Is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  not  our  master. 

Therefore,  basing  our  belief  on  this  prin- 
ciple, we  hold  and  advocate  that  the  G^id- 
glven  resoiirces  of  our  Nation  should  be  de- 
veloped and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  and 
we  further  agree  that  the  water  resources 
pjroperly  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  that  water  development  programs 
can  be  most  successfully  developed  and  ac- 
complished by  the  Government  In  order  to 
overcome  floods,  aid  navigation,  prevent  soil 
erosion,  supply  water  for  irrigation,  and 
other  purposes  outside  the  realm  of  private 
Indtistry.  However,  the  dcvelopmi'nt  of 
these  worthwhile  projects  should  not  be  the 
means  of  eliminating  taxpaylng  utility  com- 
panies who,  under  proper  Government  reg- 
ulation, are  furnishing  adequate.  cSci^nt 
service  to  their  consumers  and  dealing  fairly 
with  their  employees. 

Job  security,  promotional  opportun  ty.  and 
working  conditions,  all  too  often  becc  me  the 
tools  and  plums  of  poUtlcal-mlndel  Indi- 
viduals who  would  deny  to  the  worker 
either  his  economic  or  legal  appeal  against 
the  Government.  However,  we  furtaer  be- 
lieve that  privately  owned  public  utility  cor- 
porations should  cooperate  with  tte  Gov- 
ernment In  the  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  by  offering  to  buy  pow<  r  from 
Government  projects  for  transmission  and 
distribution  to  consumers  In  the  are.i  of  the 
project  so  that  the  basic  Interest  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  shall  have  been  served 
and  the  purpose  of  Government  shall  be  to 
conserve  and  utilize  our  natural  r;sourcea 
without  becoming  engaged  in  competition 
with  Investor -owned  utilities  except  for  na- 
tional defense  oe  where  private  industry 
falls  or  refuses  to  provide  adequate  genera- 
tion of  electrical  energy. 

We  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
we  believe  In  Its  people,  we  beilev*  In  the 
right  and  ability  of  the  American  people, 
especially  those  In  organized  labor,  to  asc.-r- 
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tain  and  elect  to  public  office  only  those 
people  who  comply  wit,'',  and  subscribe  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  cur  democratic 
form  of  government. 

We  do  not  believe  Ir..  nor  do  we  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  some  leaders  cf  CIO  who 
advocate  the  policies  of  their  own  unions 
to  the  detriment  of  other  national  unions. 
For  example,  the  argument  has  been  set 
forth,  if  a  power  authority  were  erected 
in  one  part  cf  the  country.  It  would  help  the 
economic  position  of  the  workers  and  enable 
the  manufacturers  who  employ  them  to  com- 
pete succe.-;sfully  with  another  part  of  the 
c-untry  where  living  standards  are  below 
normal.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply 
that,  even  If  electricity  were  furnished  free, 
the  manufacturers  still  could  not  compete 
with  the  Scuth  until  such  time  as  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  workers  In  the 
South  have  teen  Improved.  Therefore,  the 
fallacy  cf  this  argtiment  Is  apparent  and 
the  motives  of  these  using  this  argument 
becomes  crystal  clear  and  quite  cbvicia. 

Moreover,  It  is  the  thought  of  the  com- 
mittee that  nothing  herein  contained  should 
be  construed  as  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
power  interests  or  any  of  their  associates  as 
such.  However,  the  fact  that  the  power 
Interests  might  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
side  cf  this  question  may  cause  some  to  look 
askance  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee.  The  committee  took  this  into 
consideration  and.  after  carefully  weighing 
this  situation,  came  to  the  concitision.  de- 
spite the  pDSsible  Implication,  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  a  courageotis  posi- 
tion vhich.  though  it  mar  prove  unpopular 
In  seme  circles.  Is  In  the  final  analysis,  la 
the  Ijcst  Interests  of  our  country,  our  mem- 
b?rship.  and   future   generations. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  unani- 
mously recomm.ends  that  the  follcwing 
statement  of  policy  with  respect  to  public 
power  be  adopted  by  this  convention: 

'srATTHT^rt  or  pouct 

"1.  Where  power  Is  generated  In  conjunc- 
tion with  worth-while  water  projects,  the 
transmission,  distributicn  and  sale  of  such 
energy  should,  under  proper  regulation,  be 
allocated  to  the  private  utility  companies. 

"Where  investor-owned  companies  fall  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  and  sale  cf 
electrical  energy  then,  and  then  only,  should 
tte  Government  tindertake  such  duties. 

"2.  Approximately  one-fifth  cf  the  power 
generated  In  America  today  Is  distributed 
and  sold  by  Government  agencies.  We  be- 
lieve that  further  encroachment  of  Govern- 
ment Into  the  utility  Industry  should  be  dis- 
couraged except  In  cases  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

-3  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
can  best  be  served  and  secured  through  col- 
lective bargaining  In  Investor  owned  public 
utility  corporations. 

••4.  We  shall  continue  to  advocate  that  the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation  be  developed. 
However,  we  shall  object  to  any  move  that 
will  result  In  these  worthy  projects  being 
used  as  a  means  of  destroying  taxpaylng  util- 
ity companies,  who.  under  proper  regulation, 
are   furnishing   adequate   service. 

"5.  We  further  recommend  as  a  matter  cf 
policy  that  the  national  cfflcers.  the  local 
officers  and  members  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  prevent  further  nationalization  cf 
the  utility  industry  and 

•"We  further  recommend  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  we  Insist  on  fair  and  proper  reg- 
ulation of  the  utility  Industry  and  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  compel  utility  manage- 
ments to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  con- 
sumers and  to  their  employees." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

OF   NOETH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  several  edi- 
torials and  special  articles  dealing  with 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commis- 
sion Act. 

All  these  articles  present  different 
phases  of  this  question,  and  voice  the 
viewTXDint  of  citi^3ns  in  varied  walks  cf 
life  and  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  editorials  are  from 
Nonh  Carolina  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  these  editorials 
were  selected  at  random.  It  is  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  the  press  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  this  prcjxised  measure  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  common  good  and 
would  hinder  and  retard  the  progre.ss 
which  is  being  made  in  good  race  rela- 
tionships, and  therefore  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  enact  the  bill. 

Some  of  these  articles  are  from  news- 
papers like  the  Evening  Star  and  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  the  Capital  City.  An- 
other article  is  by  Raj^nond  Moley,  a 
well-known  writer  and  a  man  well-versed 
in  ci\1c  affairs  and  deepiy  concerned  in 
promoting  harmony  and  good  will  among 
al!  the  people. 

I  am  Submitting  these  articles  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  read  by  those  who 
take  such  an  extreme  view  of  this  situa- 
tion and  are  so  rampant  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  this  revolutionary  measure 
which,  if  adopted,  would  set  back  otir 
progress  by  at  leas:  20  vears. 

Only  eight  States  in  the  American 
Union  have  adopted  this  measure  or  one 
similar  to  it.  The  legislatures  of  19 
S;ates  in  the  North  and  West  have  re- 
jected it.  A  bill  of  this  character  was 
defeated  by  the  voters  of  California  by 
a  majority  of  over  a  million.  This  meas- 
ure could  not  be  adopted  in  a  single 
State  in  the  Union  if  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote  of  the  people.  Why,  then. 
is  there  the  pressure  to  try  to  drive  a  bill 
of  this  character  through  the  Senate  and 
deprive  the  American  people  of  their 
constitutional  and  individual  rights? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

( The  following  editorial  is  from  the  Laurln- 
burg  (N.  C  )  Exchange,  which  is  edited  by 
Hon.  Odus  L.  Moore,  a  member  cf  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  and  an  outstanding 
editor : ) 

What  FEPC  Mx.\ks 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  staging  a  bit- 
ter fight  on  FEPC  this  week  with  southern 
Senators  battling  with  all  their  might 
against  it.  In  that  fight  they  will  have  aid 
and  comfort  from  men  of  other  States  and 


regions,  but  they  must  bsar  the  brunt  of  tb« 
battle  themselves. 

And  what  Is  FEPC?  Why  all  the  fuss  and 
fury  about  it?  It  Is  legislation,  baced  on 
political  motives,  which  would  set  up  arbi- 
trary and  arrogant  controls  over  and  Inter- 
ference with  the  private  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  private  business.  It 
Is  nothing  less  than  that,  and  it  is  even  a 
good  deal  m.ore  than  that,  for  it  Implies 
an  unlimited  and  arrogant  police  power 
which  would  be  put  In  the  hands  of  partisan 
and  blaced  men  who  in  turn  would  acknov;l- 
edge  no  responsibility  or  obligation  to  any- 
one except  their  political  masters. 

And  when  you  undsrtake  to  regulate  the 
private  lives  of  people  and  their  private 
business  with  political  and  police  power  you 
are  creating  a  dange.-ous  situation. 

FEPC  would  give  a  federally  appointed  and 
controlled  commission  power  to  regiilate  em- 
ployment, and  the  hiring  and  firing  of  em- 
ployees. Its  pu.'posc  Is  to  force  employers 
to  employ  persons  whom  they  might  not 
want  in  their  employ.  It  specifically  says 
that  no  pcnton  shall  be  denied  employment 
teciuse  of  race  or  color. 

And  how  would  FEPC  be  enforced?  Ey 
the  courts?  No  By  trial  by  Jury?  No.  By 
one's  peers  and  his  fellows,  as  the  Constitu- 
•  tlon  prescritej''  No.  But  by  bureaucrats. 
By  men  clothed  with  Federal  police  power 
whose  arbitrary  orders  and  decrees  would 
have  ail  the  force  and  eS^ect  cf  law. 

What  chance  would  any  employer  have 
who  wanted  to  run  his  own  fctislness  accord- 
ing to  hts  ov:n.  wi-hes?  He  could  go  to 
court,  yes;  if  he  wanted  to  spend  a  fortune, 
suffer  humiliation,  and  be  subjected  to  all 
the  smear  tactics  that  smart  lawyers  and 
politicians  can  devise. 

Southern  people  are  opposed  to  FEFC. 
North  Carolinians,  who  are  tolerant  and 
broadminded.  find  FEPC  and  its  political  Im- 
plications too  crude  and  arrogant.  FEPC 
seeks  to  cure  something  by  law  which  law 
cant  cure.  It  would  rem.edy  one  evil  by 
arbitrarily  imposing  a  greater  evU.  It 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  play 
god  over  the  people  and  dictate  to  them  how 
they  shall  manage  their  personal  and  pri- 
vate business.  It  wotild  take  the  Individ- 
uais  liberty  and  his  right  of  choice  ayay 
from  him  in  order  to  confer  a  political  favor 
upon  another. 

I  The  following  editorial  Is  from  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  cf  May  16.  1950.  which 
Is  one  of  the  leading  dallies  of  Nortll 
Carolina : ) 

Souths  Right  To  Be  Wr/>»|> 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  prompted  North  Carolina  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  Jonathan  Daniels  to 
speak  out  at  a  Chicago  panel  discussion  on 
FEPC.  It  took  courage  to  step  into  the  staged 
event,  as  he  did.  and  give  something  of  the 
South's  feeling  on  and  attitude  toward  this 
controversial  measure. 

What  Mr.  Daniels  voiced  was  opposition  to 
compulsory  FEPC,  an  opposition  which  ex- 
ists not  merely  In  the  deep  South  but  In 
more  progressive  Ncwth  Carolina  and  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  In  any  practical  con- 
slderatlon  of  the  issue  and  Its  ramifications. 
Even  those  Tar  Heel  leaders  who  approve  the 
principle  Involved  are  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  the  cause  can  be  pushed  only  so 
far  and  so  vigorously  without  setting  up  a 
chain  reaction  and  undoing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  racial  relations  hereabouts 
throughout  the  years. 

The  Chicago  panel,  at  which  the  Tar  Heel 
committeeman  seized  upon  the  occasion  to 
speak,  was  ftirther  evidence  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  South,  its  viewpoint  and  Its 
problems  are  left  out  In  party  councils  and 
programs.     The    other    tide    of    FEPC    was 
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IBC  oat  oC  RPC  hi-  -      jpeai   Ita 

plaee  azxl  csert  an  \:z^i:  ■  :v.~e:^5 urate 
vtth  tta  naJBCctcai  svre: .  ...::  :t^  long- 
time eootrniatiOD  to  a:::-  .  .  :.&iice  of  tb» 
Democratic  Pany. 

U:.  DanieU  was  Jncttfted  in  tpeaklaff  oat. 
Bat  It  Is  not  until  the  soutbeni  vtev  is  taken 
Into  mare  aelous  considcrattaoi  and  treat-  , 
BMBt  that  last  veek  s  aaaraac*  ol  Krynoter 
Tbad  Core  at  cor  own  State  X>emoeratic  cod- 
Tentions  that  tike  Dfmorratte  Party  la  bly 
viotigh  Xor  an  ahades  of  nplntnn  and  acbocLs 
of  ttaooctit  can  be  said  to  bare  national  ac* 
ccptancc  and  application.  AH  tbat  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  floosb's  rlgbt  to  be  beard 
and  bare  Its  practical  proMcnM  oonaidered 
In  tbctr  true  worth  and  effect  tn  tbe  cooncils 
and  fabrteatloos  of  the  party  that  it  bas  sup- 
ported. thro«^)i  thick  and  thin.  aU  theas 
fBHB.  Tbe  F  in  FEFC  xeally  ought  to  apply 
to  a  ttfrx^eas  that  Is  not  wboilj  onnflnert  to 
— Iitoyiuent  as  such. 

(THe  faOoertBg  editorial  la  from  tbe  lie 
DoweD  Wewe,  pobiiabed  at  Ifarton.  tn  west- 
er KcfTh  r-^mi^n*  and  one  of  tbe  leading 
aeml'reeklT  newspapers  cf  xiie  S^ate:; 

Th£  WtAK  Ln»K  r?«  thz  FEPC 

Ro  matter  how  deair&b.e  tbe  propceed  Fair 
fcBploymei.t  Prurtice  Act  bwj  •PP'*'  on 
paper,  there  is  a  practical  hlt^  that  will 
rxiln  the  w)x>lc  ar brute. 

TtM  bole  ta  tbe  dyke  la:  What  will  prrrent 
from  baring  bis  Iniainesa  opera- 
by  a  swarm  at  Craudulent  dia- 
crtwitnatifwi  claims  ■beuewi  be  hlrea  or  firaa 
a  worker. 

Objective  of  tbe  eoctrorerslal  measure 
mam  before  Oongrcas  U  to  pr<Dbiblt  diacrlm- 
Inettnn  tn  emi^oyment  because  of  *Ya7e, 
color,  reltflnfi.  or  national  origin.''  It  applies 
to  any  emfMoyer  engaTCd  in  commcfctal  oper- 
atioDs  who  cmplcTB  so  or  more  tndlTlduala. 

The  way  we  see  It.  the  leeiflation  is  so 
trxiAtl  that  tt  will  be  impoc:«:b>  v?  determine 
a  1i  nil  I— IS  complaint  c(  dtserlmlaatioa 
from  an  tmrasaosubts  or  persiitnal  grudge. 

This  Is  what  could  happen  to  an  employer: 
He  has  a  job  opening  and  100  aspirants  apply. 
Na:uraliy.  only  one  man  can  have  tbe  job. 
Then  the  M  dlsiqqiolntcd  )ob  s^eke.'s  could. 
If  tbey  chose,  file  cnm|>laln'>s  with  Fair  Em- 
ployment O.mmlaslan  agenu,  and  the  ha- 
ruiied  employer  would  be  forced  to  ruspend 
his  own  work  and  be  hailed  into  court  to 
answer  the  m&ss  charges. 

Such  a  set-up  would  in  rite  thousands  of 
trumped-up  iawsulls  by  unscrupulous  law- 
yers It  wuuld  set  the  stage  for  a  new  era 
of  racketeering  and  bijtckxn&Ulng  In  America. 

The  Fair  E:np:'.r)-meiit  Ccmmisslun  agents 
might  ezercuc  the  greatest  pcaAlble  care  in 
examining  each  complaint.  But,  by  law.  It 
Will  be  mandatory  for  the  agents  to  make 
thorotjgh  InTcetigatlons  oC  each  complaint 
before  making  a  deeisKm. 

Furthermore,  it  s  a  hundredfold  easier  for 
an  cmp-'oyer  to  be  accused  uf  racial  ut  re- 


U^.ous  discrimination  than  It  la  for  him  to 
prcre  him5<'l!  Innocer.t  of  the  charge 

Let  t  ixtit  ar.  example  Suppose  a  small 
fsct.^ry  owT.er  emplc3r»  100  workers.  Twenty 
perren:  of  them  are  Chinese.  10  percent  Ne- 
groes. 40  percent  are  Methodists.  20  percent 
Baptists.  Any  NeCTo  or  Baptist  who  was  re- 
fused a  Job  could  file  a  complaint.  The 
c-Aua  wttild  be  that  there  are  more  Negroes 
and  Baptists  tn  this  country  than  Chinese 
and  Methodists,  and  yet.  in  this  instance. 
they  would  be  employed. 

In  such  an  instance  the  employer  wotild 
find  it  bard  indeed  to  prove  himself  inno- 
cent of  Intentional  discrimination. 

Sounds  fantastic,  doesn't  it?  But  It  could 
happen,  and  something  like  It  undoubtedly 
wotild  In  htmdreds — majbe  thousands — of 
Instances.  Tt?  employer  might  get  a  clean 
Mil  of  health  on  the  first  complaint,  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  even  fourth,  but  eventually 
the  trap  would  ensnare  him.  Anyway  you 
look  at  It,  he  cant  win. 

Businessmen  and  fanners  have  a  big 
•noagb  problem  already  In  trying  to  succeed 
tn  their  enterprises,  pay  taxes,  provide  Jobs. 
and  help  mamtain  a  strong  economy  without 
havuig  the  FEPC  added  to  their  burdens. 

(The  editorial  entitled  "The  Senators  Have 
•  Text"  Is  from  the  Wj^lngton  Star- News, 
a  leading  dally,  published  In  eastern  North 
Carolina; ) 

Thi  StNAToas  Ha;i  a  Text 

As  the  long-delayed  fight  over  the  Pair 
Employment  Practice  Commission  bill  gets 
under  way  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
great  majority  of  North  Carolinians  are  glad 
both  their  Senators  are  committed  to  vote 
against  this  legislation. 

Because  of  preTiotis  consideration  of  the 
issue  in  Congress.  Senator  Horr's  stand  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time. 

The  jtinior  Senator.  FIunk  P.  Crah.vm.  has 
let  It  be  known  In  the  strongest  way  pos- 
sible that  he  is  against  FEPC.  As  recently 
as  last  Thursday,  in  his  address  at  the  Wal- 
lace festival,  he  reiterated  his  opposition  as 
he  said: 

"We  here  In  North  Carolina  are  getting 
ahead  for  both  races  without  any  Federal 
laws  of  comptUslcn.  We  In  this  State  are 
gaining  our  ends  through  proper  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.  Our  Nation  miut  fol- 
low that  pattern  if  any  good  end  Is  to  be 
achlered." 

But  North  Carolinians  are  expecting  their 
Senators  to  do  more  than  merely  vote  against 
this  unnecessary  and  disturbing  le^slatlon. 
Because  of  the  clear  sentiment  of  the  State 
thej  are  beholden  to  speak  out  at  those  times 
when  their  words  will  mean  the  most  toward 
defeat  of  this  effort  at  infringement  upon 
tndlridual  rights. 

And  if  and  when  they  speak,  there  could 
t>e  no  better  text  for  their  assertions  than 
the  first  two  paragraphs  of  an  Associated 
Press  news  story  which  appeared  In  Friday 
morning's  newspapers  under  a  Raleigh  date- 
line    They  read: 

•The  State  board  of  education  today  ap- 
proved allocations  totaling  (3.328.752  45  from 
the  State's  $50,000,000  school  plant  consUuc- 
tion.  Improvement,  and  repaid  fund. 

"The  all'jratlons,  recommended  by  the 
boards  building  committee  which  met  yes- 
terday, totaled  •134a.B78  75  for  white  scbooU 
and  •1.473,873  70  for  Negro  schools." 

Compare  the  two  anjounts  f  ;r  while  and 
Negro  facilities.  The  one  fur  white  projects 
is  greater  by  only  MTO.OOS.  Surely  the  pro- 
portion of  population  would  encourage  a 
larger  figure.  But  the  building  committee. 
free  to  a^t  without  Interference  frum  law 
or  any  other  aulhorliy.  deletrated  the  money 
only  on  the  tissis  of  need  ai.d  ^'ithout  con- 
sideratloo  to  race.  Thus,  li;  iis  one  case 
alone,  K  scored  a  triumph  .  .  ralalng  the 
standards  of  North  Carolina's  Negro  schools. 

This  disregard  for  race  has  been  apparent 
since  the  sch'x;!  board  look  up  the  big  task 
of   dUUlbuung    the   $50,000,000   ahere   It   Is 


needed  most.  In  New  Hanover  Coun  y.  the 
first  projects  to  be  considered  were  i.ot  for 
white  but  Negro  children.  Here.  tco.  the 
authorities  considered  only  the  factor  of 
need. 

In  public  housing,  approval  of  a  proposed 
expansion  project  In  Charlotte  was  held  up 
In  Washington  for  sometime  becaust  prac- 
tically all  the  units  were  for  Negroes.  This, 
so  the  planners  In  the  Capital  thought,  was 
discrimination  against  the  white  poptlatlon. 
But.  there  too.  the  local  decision  waj  based 
on  need  and  not  race. 

North  Carolinians  should  be  proud  c  t  these 
facts. 

They  Illustrate,  better  than  millions  of 
words  of  debate  and  argument,  the  femen- 
dous  social,  economic,  and  other  progress 
made  by  the  State  without  regard  to  race. 
They  offer  powerful  ammunition  to  explode 
the  false  charge  of  discrimination  Ir.  North 
Carolina  sometimes  lodged  by  outsiders  Igno- 
rant of  true  conditions  or  anxious  to  Ignore 
impressive  facts. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  S?nators 
HoET  and  Graham  could  cite  to  th'-lr  col- 
leagues. 

As  these  Illustrations  prove  Nortl  Caro- 
lina and  other  States  do  not  need  FEPC,  the 
two  Senatqrs  should  also  drive  home  '  he  fact 
that  Its  dangerous  compulsion  wouM  prove 
the  most  damaging  of  all  Influences  upon 
sound  and  progressive  racial  relation;. 

(This  editorial  entitled  "FEPC  Dll;mma," 
Is  from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  17,  1950: ) 

FEPC  DlLXMlCA 

Jonathan  Daniels'  outspoken  spee:h  at  a 
Chicago  forum  featuring  the  President's 
Cabinet  brings  Into  sharp  f octis  the  c  llemma 
facing  the  administration  In  cornectlon 
with  the  FEPC  bill.  At  no  time  las  the 
administration  had  the  votes  to  pass  the 
bill  In  the  face  of  the  bitter  opposition 
from  the  southern  wing  of  the  Deriocratlc 
Party.  It  has  used  FEPC  as  a  handy  politi- 
cal Issue,  without  any  real  pros  lect  of 
turning  promises  Into  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Trtiman  has  pretended  that  I:  was  a 
question  of  pushing  the  meastire  through 
over  the  opposition  of  a  few  reattionary 
Dlxlecrats.  But  Mr.  Daniels'  oppofitlon  is 
plain  notice  that  the  liberal  element?  In  Mr. 
Truman's  own  southern  following  are  fight- 
ing him  on  tbe  Issue  of  making  the  FEPC 
compulsory. 

Mr.  Daniels,  as  he  pointed  out  In  his 
speech,  was  one  of  the  few  southerners  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Truman's  nomination  a,  Phila- 
delphia In  1948  and  to  take  an  active  part  In 
his  campaign.  Like  other  progressi -e  lead- 
ers in  the  South,  however,  he  fears  that  the 
FEPC  fight  will  strengthen  the  ciuse  of 
the  Dlxlecrats  and  enable  them  to  hide 
behind  the  clvU-rlghts  Issue  while  th  !y  fight 
every  progressive  measure.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  Is  pressing  the  £ght  lor 
civil  rlghu  at  the  point  where  the  great- 
est opposition  Is  encountered.  Ins  ead  of 
moving  step  by  step  toward  atuiniient  of 
Its  laudable  goal  of  eliminating  disc-lmlna- 
tlon.  the  administration  has  got  Itielf  en- 
tangled  In  a  mere   vote-making  maneuver. 

The  Senate  will  vote  Friday  on  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  the  motion  to  tike  Up 
the  administration's  FEPC  bill,  and  iSenator 
Tatt  has  announced  that  he  will  :  upport 
cloture.  Even  if  the  preliminary  fi:ibu5ter 
Is  thus  broken,  however,  it  will  break  out 
again  so  long  as  the  admlnlstraUon  s  com- 
pulsory bill  U  before  the  Senate.  The  Re- 
publicans, who  are  also  playing  political 
football  with  the  Issue,  are  not  lliely  to 
a^rree  to  a  limitation  of  debate  for  tte  sake 
of  getting  the  Democratic  bill  passed.  They 
have  their  own  measure  to  push  ar  d  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  substitute  It  for  the  ad- 
ministration bill  If  cloture  switches  tie  de- 
bate to  the  merits  of  the  le-gl-latlon  Itself. 

The  House  has  already  accepted  the  ctun- 
terpart  of  Senator  Taft's  voluntary  fEPC. 
Apparently  the  administration  will  hive  to 
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accept  this  measure  or  withdraw  from  *he 
fight  to  avoid  wrecking  the  remainder  of 
Its  program.  The  choice  thus  open  to  the 
President  Is  not  a  happy  one  but  he  should 
have  realized  that  he  cannot  make  cam- 
paign promises  which  his  own  party  has  no 
prospect  of  fulfilling  without  placing  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Republicans. 

We  have  felt  that,  because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  international  situation  and  the  demor- 
alizing effect  of  a  filibuster,  the  Senate 
should  promptly  accept  the  House  bill  ret- 
ting up  a  voluntary  FEPC.  Mr  Daniels' 
thinking  seems  to  be  running  along  the  same 
line.  The  President  could  salvage  some 
credit  for  himself  and  his  pa.'ty  by  asking 
hl.«  Senate  leaders  to  eliminate  the  compul- 
sory provisions  of  the  bill.  The  alternative 
promises  to  be  another  fiasco  that  would 
give  a  hollow  sound  to  fresh  promises  from 
the  stump. 

(The  editorial  entitled  "No  .Argument  for 
FEPC"  Is  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  14.  1950) 

No  AacCMEXT   FOR   FEPC 

Senator  Binton's  appeal  for  adoption  of 
a  compulsory  FEPC  bill  was  not  based  en- 
tirely on  the  fact  that  Russian  propaganda 
piays  up  racial  discrimination  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  Connecticut  Senators  argu- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  it  was  based  on  this 
ground,  is  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  Is  racial 
dlEcrlmlnatlcn  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
also  trua  that  the  Russians  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  capital  out  of  that  fact.  But 
It  hardly  follows  that  we  should  try  to  com- 
bat Russian  propaganda  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  passing  a  law  which  can  bs 
expected  to  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good  in  this  country. 

In  this  newspaper  s  opinion,  a  compulsory 
FEPC  law.  wholly  aside  from  its  dubious  ccn- 
stliutlonalty.  would  te  thoroughly  bad  In  Its 
effect  on  race  relations  In  this  country.  B?- 
cau3e  the  Senate  bill  does  not  cover  employ- 
ers of  fewer  than  50  persons.  Senator  Bentom 
makes  the  curiotis  secondary  argument  that 
It  Is  unobjectionable  because  it  would  not 
apply  to  90  percent  of  the  enterprises  In  this 
country.  What  does  he  think  the  Russians 
would  say  If  we  were  to  pass  a  law  ostensibly 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  people  in  2  per- 
cent of  oi;r  btisiness  establishments  and  ig- 
noring those  in  98  percent? 

The  real  ground  for  opposing  the  FEPC 
bill,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  enterprises  that  would  be  af- 
fected fcy  It.  If  the  bill  is  passed  It  will 
have  to  b?  enforced,  and  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  It  will  not  be  enforced.  But 
in  the  South  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country  It  could  be  enforced 
only  at  a  price  of  dissension  and  bitterness 
far  exceeding  anything  seen  In  this  country 
for  many  a  long  year.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  Improve  race  relations.  If  we  want  to 
wipe  out  the  progress  that  has  been  mcde 
and  foment  racial  hostility  the  way  to  do 
It  is  to  pass  the  Senate  FEPC  bill.  And  if 
Senator  Benton  Is  worried  about  the  Rus- 
sian propagandlsu,  he  ought  to  tblnk  of 
what  they  could  do.  not  only  before,  tut  after 
the  FEPC  bill  became  law. 

(A  very  splendid  article  appeared  In  a 
number  of  newspapers  written  by  Raymond 
Molcy  and  entitled  "FEPC  Faults,"  which  Is 
as  follows . ) 

FEPC  Factts 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

SiVMJiI  arguments  have  been  advanced  for 
the  lalr  employment  practices  bill,  now  be- 
fore Congress,  that  should  be  dragged  out 
for  close  examination.  For  if  a  piece  of  Icg- 
IslaUon  is  enacted  under  the  persuasive  in- 
fluence of  fallacious  reasons,  we  shall  havs 
fallacious  law. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
from  which  this  measure  was  derived,   m- 


cluded  lawyers,  and  at  least  one  was  a  good 
lawyer.  But  it  argued  In  a  manner  that 
would  hardly  be  adequate  In  any  court.  It 
used  the  old  tricks  of  political  dialectic. 
One  argument,  embellished  with  a  fine  chart 
elaborately  drawn,  was  Intended  to  show  the 
great  number  of  discriminatory  acts  by  em- 
ployers and  others.  This  showed  business 
to  be  the  greatest  offender,  with  labor  com- 
paratively sinless.  These  compilations  of 
alleged  cases  of  discrimination  also  shoved 
cases  by  race  and  religion.  This  Ulustrat.ve 
material  was  drawn  from  the  records  of  the 
old  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
set  up  by  President  Roosevelt  to  deal  with 
discrimination  In   the  war  effort. . 

The  cases  cited  were  complai:'.ts.  They 
were  not  proved  cases.  In  short,  the  word 
of  the  complainant  is  taken  as  proof  of  dis- 
crimination. Tnis  would  be  like  calling  an 
error  on  an  umpire  every  time  Manager  Leo 
Durocher  makes  a  complaint. 

Another  argument  seriously  advanced  Is 
that  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  pass  a  law  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  never  be  used.  Thus.  Con- 
gress Is  asked  to  pass  a  law  \.r.h  severe 
penalties  In  it  and  Involving  a  b;g  bureauc- 
racy which  after  all  is  designed  merely  as  a 
piece  of  moral  adv.ce.  But  all  experience 
shows  that  laws  that  are  uneiiforced  are 
worse  than  no  laws  They  remai:3  as  fester- 
ing seres,  often  the  means  of  blackmail  and 
a  broad  Invitation  to  corruption.  If  it  is 
possible  to  end  discrimination  by  law.  which 
Is  very  doubtful,  let  the  law  b^  enforceable 
and  let  It  be  enforced.  A  law  which  is  In- 
tended as  a  bluff,  which  is  merely  passed  to 
appea.:e  some  minority  group,  is  a  snare, 
a  delu  i^n,  and  a  fraud. 

Another  argrument  advanced  by  the  new 
Senator,  Be.vton  of  Connecticut,  s  that  Rus- 
sia ar.d  other  nations  reached  by  the  Voice  of 
America — which  the  Senator  us^'d  to  run — 
win  be  deterred  from  accusing  the  United 
States  of  denying  people  their  civil  rights. 
Aside  from  the  ridiculous  idea  that  Russia 
could  impress  .ven  Its  satellites  with  a  tale 
about  civil  rights,  this  argument  is  rooted  m 
the  proposition  that  laws  are  seriously  to  be 
pas-sed  by  <^ongress  not  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  Justice  at  home,  but  for  use 
as  propaganda  abroad.  It  is.  however,  ex- 
actly what  might  be  expected  ;rom  a  pro- 
fessional propagandist  trying  to  act  like  • 
lawmaker. 

Another  fallacy  Implicit  In  a  1  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bin  Is  the  sugsiestion  that 
bcc?.use  there  is  discrimination.  Uie  only  way 
to  deal  with  it  Is  by  law  and  Federal  law 
at  that.  To  argi:e  that  a  Federal  law  is 
necessary  because  a  State  law  won't  work 
Is  to  say  that  such  pious  gesture:;  as  the  New 
York  law  won't  work,  V.'ell.  it  doesn't  work 
well.  It.  too.  is  a  bluff,  becaus-s  no  serious 
B'.rpporter  cf  the  law.  includir.g  Governor 
Dewey,  expected  it  to  work.  It  was  a  wa- 
tered-down version  of  what  minorities 
wanted  passed  to  win  their  polit.cal  support. 


Separation  of  Mail  Pay  From  Airline 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

O?  COLOR.«X) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tkursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearinc  in  American  Aviation 


on  May  15,  regarding  my  plan  for  sep- 
arating the  mail  pay  from  the  subsidy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  x)rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Thanks,   Senatos 
(By  W.  W.  P.) 
At  last  there  Is  official  recognition  in  high 
places  that  the  airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  subsidized  by  mail  pay. 

If  there  Is  any  subsidy  Involved  in  air- 
mall  payments,  the  subsidy  is  on  behalf  of 
the  communities  and  users  of  the  air  service. 
No  less  than  a  report  of  a  con.mittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  puts  this  issue  squarely 
on  the  record  for  the  first  time  where  it 
really  counts. 

Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Democrat  of 
Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has 
Just  made  an  Interim  report  on  the  separa- 
tion of  air-mall  pay  from  subsidy. 

"The  subsidy  need  Is  clearly  not  a  subsidy 
to  the  airline,  which  is  m.erely  rendering  a 
public  service  for  a  fair  return,"  his  report 
says,  but  goes  to  the  passengers,  shippers, 
and  air-mail  patrons  of  the  communities  the 
airline  serves." 

So  Senator  Johnson  proposes  to  charge  up 
to  the  communities  that  don't  pay  their  way 
the  additional  costs  involved  in  the  air  serv- 
ice. That's  beginning  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
to  place  the  burden  of  cost  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  It  Is  refreshing,  for  once, 
to  see  a  report  that  doesn't  acctise  the  air- 
lines of  gorging  themselves  at  the  public 
trough. 

Senator  Johvson  said  that  a  careful  read- 
ing oi  the  testimony  before  his  com.mittee 
last  year  revealed  that  there  was  agreement 
In  general  that  airlines  carrying  only  long- 
haul  business  and  servicing  only  a  few  high- 
density  points  could  opierate  profitably  with- 
out subsidy;  or.  to  put  It  another  way,  that 
the  certificate  requirement  compelling  the 
airlines  to  serve  a  large  number  of  small  sta- 
tions, or  to  carry  predominantly  short-haul 
traffic,  absorbed  most  of  the  profits  earned  In 
the  long-haul  high-density  business  and 
was  the  basic  reason  why  subsidy  was  re- 
quired. 

Thus,  he  added  later,  if  management  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  are  attained,  the  subsidy 
rests  squarely  upon  the  community  whose 
revenues  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
airline  service 

Senator  Johnson  Is  new  propxwlng  that 
subsidy  for  domestic  air  transportation 
should  be  specifically  Identified  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  en  a  community  basis. 
and  he  is  recommending  that  legislation  be 
passed  by  Congress  directing  the  determina- 
tion by  communities  of  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy required  to  support  the  airline  services 
presently  certificated  to  each  community 
within  the  United  States. 

While  we  commend  the  Senator  most 
heartily  for  his  frank  and  honest  attribu- 
tion of  air-mail  costs  to  communities,  is 
there  not  a  danger  In  carrying  such  an  allo- 
cation to  an  extreme? 

The  airlines  were  once  a  political  football, 
up  to  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  What  is  needed  Is  a  stable  national 
transportation  system — something  that  can't 
be  tinkered  with  each  year  by  a  partisan  ap- 
propriations committee  of  Congress  bent  on 
removing  air  mall  from  communities  In 
States  that  happen  to  be  dominated  by  the 
minority  political  party  at  the  time.  Any  re- 
turn to  the  Insecurities  and  Inequities  in- 
herent in  political  control  would  be  tragic. 
However,  the  Johnson  report  Is  salutary  In 
many  respects  and  begins  to  finalize  the 
question  of  costs  of  air  service  to  small 
towns.  As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times 
before,  the  national  airline  system  could  be 
made  Immediately  self-supporting  and  Im- 
mediately profitable — without  mail  pay — by 
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eonflnlEf  It  to  tlffc-<;«islty  rout««.  We  «tm 
be-.e-re  that  tb*  CAB  la  tJ»e  proper  airericy  tor 
(letemui:-42g  wliat  wmce  neetls  to  be  con- 
tinued. boK  li««tnr  AMononY  rommnty  u 
to  be  iiii—niitn  at  thte  point  at  lilt,  tor 
krtMlBC  aoBH  Tttal  laaM  to  the  txcct. 


Oar  Great  AjBericaa  Heritage:  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REM,\RKS 

CT 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

CT  wtsccxsix   ■ 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

TkmndKW.  Mai  IS  (legtslattz^  day  of 
Wednesday  Ma^ch  29^.  1950 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tte  Appendix  of  the  Reccro  a  vr.nning 
essay  by  Jeanetie  Stanzil  en  the  rabject 
Our  Great  American  Heritage  Liberty. 
from  a  recent  issue  of  a  Three  Lakes, 
Wis.,  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wnrvixc  Es&AT  Is  Ptbushxd 

Th*  easay  erf  Jeanette  StAr.zlI.  TUree  LaJtea. 
Wla..  vhidi  won  ftrsi  plAce  in  the  Arcencan 
X^gglon  eaaaj  contest  en  Our  Great  American 
■■rttac*-  Liberty,  U  reproduced  in  full  aa 
toUowa: 

**  Tour  aoore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fath- 
ers brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion coooelTed  in  liberty  and  dedlcat^l  to 
tte  propostUcn  th&t  ail  men  are  created 
•■■al.'  These  were  the  Inunorta.!  vcrds 
■poken  by  a  tnily  great  American.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Consider  the  mar.y  batUes  fought, 
lives  lost,  tear*  shed,  and  speeches  made 
simply  for  this  one  word — liberty.  Just  a 
•ercn -letter  word  but  from  It  a  host  of  ideas 
have  been  drawn,  and  by  It  miillons  of  peo- 
ple have  lived.  However,  th«  mauling  oX 
thu  word  could  never  be  caapl«tely  con- 
tained in  booics  or  manuMrripts  for  it  U  m- 
deed  a  pan  ctf  ail  persons  living  In  this  free 
country,  today.  Liberty  Is  so  mt:ch  alive 
In  every  be;r.g  th-t  It  has  become  a  portion 
of  the  people  s  soxil  and  mind.  Pur  what 
could  be  sccompiished  without  such  a  her- 
itage? Nothing,  because  our  laws,  gcvern- 
mcnt.  and  actxins  are  aU  Influenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  free  people  ol  America. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  men  who 
came  before  us,  that  were  always  striving  to 
reach  this  goal  of  freedom,  and  to  us  it  was 
given  and  accepted  with  a  deep  appreciation, 

■  Let  us  then  for  a  better  understanding  of 
this  thing  termed  'liberty.'  brealt  It  tnro 
proportions  more  undcntaridabie  to  us.  Try 
to  imagine  that  L  ttands  fc-r  love,  for  It  is 
Icve  and  not  hate  that  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  good  feelings  toward  ctir  fellow - 
men  are  built.  I  repreaents  independence,  a 
type  of  freedom  that  allows  us  to  develop  as 
we  are  naturally  inclined,  and  aivj  elimi- 
nate* a  feeimg  of  restraint  in  all  things  we 
attempt,  within  the  margin  of  the  rules  and 
laws.  B  could  mean  beauty,  the  sailsfylug 
ray  of  impressive  light  that  radiantly  shines 
In  the  eyes  and  upon  the  countenance  of  a 
person  who  is  free.  E  for  equality,  the  living 
symbol  of  a  freedom  maintained  by  oppor- 
tunities for  all.  disr^axding  race,  color,  or 
cr«*ed  B  brlnya  to  mind  rlghu  and  prlvi- 
lesfes.  bebtijwcd  upon  us  by  legal  documenU 
which  were  written  wisely  by  the  preceding 
generations.  The  Intelligence  and  lore- 
thought  of  many  (amcos  men  has  given  ua 
such  important  papers  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Conatituilon.  Neat 
T  exprecAlnij-  truth,  for  anything  based  on 
itou  cannot  die  or  be  destroyed,  but  ;ivet  lor- 


»Ter  List  we  come  to  T  which  shows  us 
youth,  the  coming  generation  which  must 
uphold  this  great  heritage  by  a  greater  faith 
and  even  stronger  courage,  perhaps,  than 
others  before  them  did.  The  responsibility 
of  a  free  nation  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
youth  and  is  placed  there  with  care  and  con- 
fidence' 

"Whether  .'Abraham  Lincoln  reallssed  It  or 
not.  the  vrcrds  pf  his  Gettysburg  Address  are 
still  living  today.  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  American  people.  We  should  proudly  and 
rallantly  jyotect  and  defend  the  undying 
principles  of  this  Nation  If  we  hope  to  retain 
our  great  heritage — liberty." 


Sbip  Operating  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  RENLARKS 

c- 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  thinking  further  about  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  May  5  I:,  connection  with  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thcm.^sI  reading  as 
follows: 

P'or:d«t  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
obligation,  nor  any  obligation  made,  for  the 
payment  of  an  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy for  any  number  of  ships  In  excess  of  the 
number  of  ships  which  are  entitled  to  receive 
an  cpe-ating-difTerential  subsidy  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  any  contract,  authorizitlon, 
commitment,  or  obligation  by  the  commis- 
sion In  existence  on  January  1,  1950,  includ- 
ing within  tald  limitation  as  to  number  any 
ships  being  constructed  or  contracted  for  on 
said  date  under  a  construction-differential 
subsidy  contract,  and  including  also  any 
ships  the  operation  of  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  commission  under  any  contracts 
which  may  result  from  any  formal  applica- 
tions filed  with  th-  commission  prior  to 
January  1.  1950. 

Mr.  TH0M.VS  stated  that  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  In  substitution  for 
laneuace  contained  in  the  bill  on  paee 
304,  beijinning  at  line  5  and  ending  with 
"1950."  in  line  10.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  further  stated  that  the  language 
he  was  asking  the  committee  to  consider 
is  the  langtiage  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  with 
only  a  slight  variation." 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  there  shall 
be  no  misinterpretation  or  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  language, 
particularly  the  slight  variation"  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Te,\as 
I  Mr.  Thomas). 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  appropriation  referred 
to  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
opt  rating  subsidy  for  ships  not  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  first,  "are  entitled 
to  receive  an  operating -differential  sub- 
sidy pursuant  to  provisions  of  any  con- 
tract, tuthorization,  commitment  or  ob- 
ligation by  the  comm.ioion  in  existence 
ca  Januai-y  1.  19jO,'  second,  being  con- 


structed or  contracted  for  on  si. id  date 
under  a  construction-differentia!  subsidy 
contract,"  and  third,  "any  ships  the 
operation  of  which  may  be  au.horized 
by  the  commission  under  any  c-jntracts 
which  may  result  from  any  formal  ap- 
plication filed  with  the  commission  prior 
to  January  1,  1350." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  a.s 
adopted  by  the  House  has  the  effect 
which  I  have  just  stated.  Hot  .-ever,  if 
there  be  any  question  that  It  ha:i  a  more 
limited  effect,  then  I  wish  to  express  my 
behef  that  the  amendment  d.ffers  in 
pnnciple  and  essence  from  the  language 
submitted  to  the  gentleman  fron  Texas 
(Mr.  Thom.\s1  by  the  chalrmai  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  i^ommit- 
tce.  I  further  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
my  belief  that  my  colleagues  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee believed  that  the  amendment 
adopted  had  the  meaning  which  I  have 
just  stated  and  was  so  consilered  by 
them  in  registering  their  vot3  in  the 
House. 


A  Sciadalous  Situation:   The  Knauff  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Nrw  TOPK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"."ATI\'E3 

Thursday.  May  18,  19C0 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record, 
I  insert  the  statement  issued  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Several  times  now,  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  Knauff.  a  war  bride  who  has  had 
an  Incredible  time  since  she  entered  this 
country  as  the  wife  of  jin  American  vet- 
eran. The  latest  act  in  this  scandalous 
situation  was  played  yesterday  when  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  unseemly 
haste,  tried  to  rush  Mrs.  Knauff  out  of 
the  country  before  her  lesal  remedies 
had  been  exhausted.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Ju.stice  Jackson  makes  plain  what 
an  unconscionable  flouting  this  was  of 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  the  Knauff  case  that  brought 
up  attain  the  whole  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  exclude 
an  alifn — even  a  war  bride — without  a 
hearing.  It  has  been  my  continued  view 
that  the  Issue  here  Is  far  more  important 
than  this  one  case.  1  say  as  flatly  as  I 
can  that  the  Immigration  Service  is 
guilty  of  arbitrariness  in  its  handling  of 
this  case.  I  say  that  this  highlights  a 
threat  to  the  whole  philosophy  on  which 
our  Government  is  based — the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  It  is  time  we 
checked  these  misusers  of  a  power  they 
were  given  as  a  wartime  measure.  It  is 
time  we  took  this  power  from  them  and 
properly  exercised  our  duty  to  protect 
the  country  against  arbitrariness  in  the 
executive  branch. 

To  accomplish  this.  I  have  Introduced 
H.  R.  7476.  which  has  been  referred  to 
Uie  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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I  hope  that  this  latest  demonstration  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  will  speed 
the  committee  in  its  dehberations. 

Ttrr  OP  Ma.  Jusncr  J.^cksons  Statement 
Gr.\nt:?»g  Stat 

As  circuit  Justice  for  the  second  circuit.  It 
is  my  almost  Invariable  practice  to  refuse 
stays  which  the  court  of  appeals  or  its  Judges 
have  denied.  This  because  they  are  closer  to 
the  facts,  have  heard  the  merits  fully  argued, 
and  because  I  have  confidence  that  they 
would  grant  stays  in  worthy  cases.  This  rare 
dcparttire  from  practice  may  call  for  a  word 
of  e.xplanatlon. 

The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  de- 
nying petitioner  relief  on  habeas  corpus  was 
handed  down  yesterday,  and  about  4  ocloclc 
yesterday  afternoon  stay  was  denied.  The 
court  suggested  to  counsel  that  he  could 
apply  'at  Washington"  for  a  stay,  and  coun- 
sel announced  a  purpose  to  do  so.  Imme- 
diately, however,  the  Department  of  Justice 
notified  petitioner  to  be  ready  to  be  shipped 
on  a  commercial  plane  leaving  New  York 
this  morning  at  11  oclock.  This  scarcely 
gave  counsel  time  to  prepare  an  application 
for  stay  here  and  no  time  for  me  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  it.  As  the  case  comes  to  me, 
I  am  informed  that  preparations  are  com- 
plete at  the  airport  to  deport  her  In  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

Bundling  this  woman  onto  an  airplane  to 
get  her  out  of  this  country  within  hours 
after  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  if 
accomplished,  would  have  two  consequences. 
First,  It  probably  would  defeat  this  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  consider  her  petition  for  re- 
view. Second,  it  would  circumvent  ar.y  ac- 
tion by  Congress — which  the  Department  has 
vigorously  opposed — to  cancel  her  exclusion, 
already  unanimously  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  this  connection  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  given  hearing  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Repiesentatlves.  After  con- 
sidering the  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  committee,  nevertheless,  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  bill  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  rare  unanimity,  de- 
cided the  excliislon  order  should  be  can- 
celed. That  bill,  together  with  a  like  meas- 
ure Introduced  In  the  Senate,  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  consid- 
eration. There  appears  also  to  have  been 
an  agreement  by  the  Deportment  with  the 
Congress  to  withhold  action  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  have  been  unable  in  the 
time  allowed  to  ascertain  its  text. 

If  the  Department  had  at  any  time  shov.-n 
even  probable  grounds  to  believe  that  pres- 
ence of  this  woman  a  few  days  more  in  this 
country  might  Jeopardize  national  sectu-ity. 
even  infinitesimally.  I  should  refuse  the  stay. 
But  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not  only 
had  opponunlty.  It  has  been  importuned  to 
show  courts  or  Congress  any  reason  for  Its 
exclusion  order. 

Not  only  is  the  petitioner  unable  to  learn 
what  the  specific  charges  against  her  are, 
but  neither  can  the  courts  which  are  asked 
to  play  at  least  a  consenting  part  in  her  ex- 
clusion, nor  the  Congress,  which  is  In  the 
midst  of  an  effort  to  stop  It.  It  overtaxes 
credulity  to  believe  that  it  would  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  United  States  to  Impart 
to  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
some  inkling  of  the  charges  against  this 
woman. 

That  the  purpose  of  this  haste  to  rush  her 
out  of  the  country  is  to  defeat  any  effort  to 
have  this  Court  review  her  present  habeas 
corpus  proceeding,  appears  from  statements 
ap:-,Rrently  made  to  tlie  press  by  the  Govern- 
ment's counsel  in  the  court  of  appeals.  We 
are  not  ordinarily  satisfied  with  newspaper 
evidence,  but  the  speed  of  events  has  left 
no  time  for  verification.  The  statements  cf 
several  reputable  newspapers  are  In  substan- 
tial accord;  After  the  court  suggested  that 
petitioner's  counsel   could   apply   at   Wash- 


ington for  a  stay  and  he  said  he  would  do  so, 
the  Government  attorney  answered,  as  quoted 
In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "She  may  not  be  here 
then."  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at- 
tributes to  him  the  statement  that  she  may 
be  departed  by  the  time  action  is  taken  and 
that  the  case  would  then  be  academic.  The 
Ne~  York  Times  quotes  him  as  later  stating 
he  would  advise  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  "There  are  no  legal  impediments  at  this 
time  which  would  prevent  her  ImmcdlEte 
deportation."  '...his  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
ptirpose  Is  to  defeat  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  as  well  as  the  determination  cf  Con- 
gress. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  removal  eventually 
will  be  sustained.  But  to  consummate  it 
while  the  right  to  do  so  is  still  in  litigation 
cannot  be  permitted,  and  to  atten-.pt  to  do  so 
after  a  bill  to  forbid  it  has  already  passed 
one  House  by  unanimous  vote  and  while  It 
is  pending  in  the  other  is  alleged  to  be  a 
most  unusual  departure  from  administrative 
practice.  Nothing  has  been  produced  to  show 
why  this  particular  pititioner  should  be  so 
discriminated  against.  To  stand  between  the 
individual  and  arbitrary  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  highest  function  of  this  Court. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  now  reach  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  merits  of  the  decision  below. 
But  to  grant  writs  to  protect  the  Court's  jur- 
isdiction to  inquire  into  the  matter  Is  one 
of  the  most  usual  functions  cf  an  individual 
Justice.  Because  the  Government's  action 
since  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  would 
have  the  effect  cf  foreclosing  petitioners 
right  to  be  heard  in  this  Court.  I  grant  the 
stay. 

Robert  H  Jackson. 

Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Cou-'t  cf 

the  United  States. 

Mat  17.  1950. 


An  Iowa  Farmer's  Farm  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record.  I  do  so 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  giving  well- 
deser\'ed  publicity  to  a  timely  article 
written  by  a  real  dirt  farmer  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Malvern  Leader,  of  Mal- 
vern. Iowa  on  April  6  last,  sent  to  me 
by  my  friend,  Ed  E.  Eaton,  of  Sidney. 
Iowa,  as  will  be  noted.  His  letter  in 
part  and  Mr.  Gregorys  plan  follow : 

Mat  4,  1950. 
Mr.  Ben  P.  Jensen. 

Conffressman  from  loica, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.VK  Ben:  I  have  taken  an  article  from  the 
Malvern  Leader,  Malvern.  Iowa,  issue  of  April 
6,  1950.  which  I  am  enclosing  and  asking  that 
you  give  it  special  attention. 

This  article  was  written  by  one  of  your 
Mills  County  constituents  living  on  a  farm 
abutting  Highway  No.  275  lust  north  of  Ta- 
bor, Iowa.  He  is  extremely  bright  and  a 
progressive  farmer.  His  article  Is  so  sensible 
that  it  has  been  extremely  well  received 
wherever  it  has  come  to  attention. 

Incidentally,  the  article  wotild  seem  to  me 
to  rather  substantially  support  the  position 
you  have  taken  with  regard  to  the  proper 
method  of  approaching  the  flood  control 
problem  as  I  have  noticed  from  variotis  press 
releases. 


In  my  opinion.  Ben.  this  article  should  at 
an  appropriate  occasion  be  inserted  in  the 
CoNcaEssioNAL  RECORD.  I  havc  Mr.  Gregory'a 
jjermlssion  that  this  be  done  and  I  person- 
ally feel  that  your  use  cf  it  In  this  manner 
would  bring  to  it  some  deserved  attention 
and  also  the  thinking  that  is  becoming  more 
and  mere  prominent  in  this  section. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  make  any 
ube  of  the  article,  I  would  appreciate  your 
so  advising  me  as  it  actually  is  my  intent  to 
assist  in  giving  it  the  highest  publicity  pos- 
sible. I  would  feel  that  you  should  be  first 
granted  the  opportunity  of  making  whatever 
use  of  it  you  mlsht  find  desirable. 

I  must  close  at  this  lime.    With  best  per- 
sonal regards.  I  remain 
Yours  very  trtily. 

Eow.uu)  E.  Eaton. 

[From  the  Malvern  (lowa)   Leader,  of  AprU 
6.  1950] 

An  Iowa  FAEiiEES  Farm  Plan 
(What  do  operating  farmers  who  also  must 
pay  taxes  thin's  of  the  various  farm  plans 
which  come  from  Washington?  Recently 
Warren  Gregory  wrote  the  following  article 
on  this  subject  and  the  Leader  at  once 
asked  permission  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Gregory's 
farm  lies  just  north  of  Tatwr  in  an  area 
which  is  known  as  the  most  intensively  con- 
served neighborhood  in  lowa.  He  knows  at 
first  hand  the  problems  of  both  the  soU  and 
profitable  management  of  a  farm.  The 
Leader  believes  the  enactment  of  a  proper 
farm  legislation  one  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  Stages.  We  cordially 
urge  our  readers  to  study  this  and  invite 
comment  on  it,  no  matter  whether  you  agree 
or  not.  Reproduction  rights  of  this  arUcle 
are  reserved.) 

( By  Warren  Gregory) 
The  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
vooed  and  proposed  to  with  numerous  plans; 
some,  no  doubt  beneficial  and  most  of  them 
very  costly.  Why  mvist  all  of  these  plans 
emanate  from  Washington?  Why  not  from 
the  farmer?  Has  he  been  asked  what  he 
desires?  We  need  nothing  so  ghastly  as  the 
Brannan  plan,  which  calls  for  much  un- 
necesssary.  luxurious  Government  assistance. 
We  need  no  pay  for  planting  a  crop,  prl- 
marUy  for  otir  own  good,  no  payment  for 
legume  seedtngs  to  plow  fcr  otir  own  soil 
fertility  benefit. 

Have'  we  any  surpluses?  The  food  and 
agricultural  organizations  cf  the  United 
Nations  are  worrying  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  Increasing  world  food  produc- 
tion. They  maintain  this  is  a  problem  of 
education,  engineering,  and  science.  They 
also  maintain  that  unless  the  world  food 
problem  is  solved,  there  will  be  another 
world  war,  which  will  end  civilization. 

Our  so-called  emergency  measures  cannot 
continue  Indefinitely  without  socialism 
resulting. 

Washington  says  the  Republican  Party  haa 
no  farm  plan:  they  say  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  farm  organizations  have  no  farm  plan, 
even  though  they  are  very  critical  of  other 
plans.  If  we,  of  the  Midwest  agricultural 
regions  wish  a  plan  (instead  of  a  dole);  If 
we  wish  free  enterprise  (instead  of  Govern- 
ment dictatorship)  and  finally.  If  we  desire 
to  be  the  self-reliant  people  we  once  were, 
we  must  come  forth  with  a  workable  project 
for  agriculture  of  our  own.  We  must  con- 
solidate oiu-  desires  and  needs  Immediately. 
These  fraudulent  Government  programa 
must  be  halted  now  and  something  conserv- 
ative, understandable,  and  practical  Insti- 
tuted In  their  stead. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds — about  two  to 
two  and  one-half  million  people  per  year. 
How  can  we  feed  this  Increase  in  the  fu- 
ture? Mtist  we  semistarve  our  people  for 
10  years,  because  the  population  and  pro- 
duction  curves  cross.   In   the   near   future? 
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Our  GoTfTTUMM  MHH  to  opcnt*  OO  txro 
prind^iles — scarcity  aad  Hmr.    Surptuaes  do 

not  go  along  Mith  toclAllJcm.  any  more  th&n 
cats  go  aJonc^  wttA  rat*.  Soarctty  ii  soct&l- 
Iszn  s  Tnat«.  Ho  aocMMlB  fomnment.  or 
ha*  wwwth  to  aat,  to  vear.  or  to 
wttfaout  toi^imental  subakUaa- 
tkm  and  ftiHInt  ■atetttal  ta«atk>n.  borne 
bjr  tlM  eouauimr.  Fear  la  the  (raataat  ««ap- 
on  ct  ciir  Go>«tuiuant —  fear  ol  aurplusea. 
fear  ot  war.  tear  of  depraaatoB  and  fcur  of 
kan  uailliiiiail  paaot  and  tbe  loss  ci  usurped 
packer,  under  multitudinooi  aumftucy  act «. 

Our  aurplosea  an  all  ftcUtlUWi.  so  far  as 
food  la  eoaeemed.  The  Otwmuent  has  bll. 
ttocia  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayaia'  money  tn- 
ves:ed  in  monuments  to  poor  farm  masafre- 
ment  and  has  control  of  our  so-called  food 
sxxrpluaes.  as  tbe  fanner  and  feeder  yr\ll 
learn  much  too  late  Our  livestock  popula- 
ttoo  U  at  a  low  ebb.  We  have  fever  head 
of  livestock,  per  capita,  than  we  had  In  1918. 
Oar  natloc&l  income  is  still  at  an  al'-time 
high.  Our  gainfully  employed  are.  practi- 
cally tbe  aame  number,  if  you  consider  the 
peofde  who  actually  want  to  be  recrularly 
•nployed  R.  C.  PoUock.  of  the  American 
Meat  institute,  estimates  we  will  hare  171.- 
9O9J0O0  people  by  1960  In  this  country.  We 
moat  gear  o-or  oonaervaticn  practices  and 
future  productkxi  to  meet  that  number  If 
Mr  Consumer  is  ever  to  have  Mr.  Brannans 
ao-called  cheap  food. 

Our  Government  in  Washington  seems  to 
aggravate  strikes  and.  certainly,  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  llet  in  perpetuating  labor 
strife.  We  cannot  blame  '.abor  or  manage- 
ment for  this.  Tbe  blame  lies  in  mismanage- 
ment oi  labor's  problems,  and  Interference 
with  management  s  difficult  les,  by  otir  many 
Waablngton  agencies. 

We  stand  at  the  goal  line  of  tbe  most 
prosperous  years  and  Uie  greatest  industrial 
expaiiiBkM  this  Matkn,  or  any  other,  has 
ever  known.    Let's  not  drop  the  ball. 

We  realiK.  only  too  little,  how  near  we  are 
to  complete  socialism.  Tbe  control  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  and  Mr.  Brannan's  plan  are 
all  we  need  to  complete  It.  The  Government 
is.  each  day.  destroying  initiative  to  work,  to 
produce  and  to  operate  one's  own  business  in 
a  bualneaallke  manner,  by  bureaucratic  med- 
dling. 

Why  have  all  tbeae  jd&ns  when  they  are 
all  on  a  day-to-day.  month-to-month  basis? 

Why  not  forget  the  MVA?  It  will  only 
mean  more  TVA  and  control  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Missouri  V:Jley  by  Govern- 
ment. Why  no:  continue  with  the  Pick- 
Eloan  plan,  which  is  already  under  way? 
"nils  qtiesUon  also  applies  to  the  Ohio.  Mis- 
SBslppl  and  all  other  river  projects. 

Let  us  have  one  Icng-range  plan,  the  farm- 
ers' own  plan. 

We  have  one  heritage  in  this  country  and 
have  been  rapidly  depleting  it.  "Your  land 
and  mine,"  a^  Henry  J.  Taylor  so  often  calls 
It.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  profiting  by  ex- 
periences of  other  peoples,  who  now  are  af- 
flicted with  famines.  This  heritage  does  not 
bakHis  to  us.  We  merely  have  the  use  of 
It^— either  to  spoil  and  waste  or  to  improve 
and  conserve.  We  came  here  with  nothing 
and  when  we  leave  this  earth  can  take  noth- 
ing With  us. 

It  Is  not  feasible  to  solve  these  agricultural 
problems  Jointly?  The  problems  are:  sur- 
pluses (if  anyK  cheaper  meats,  fiood.  food 
pr:cea  and  cosu  oC  production. 

We  need  to  conaerw  oor  soil — the  greatest 
of  all  ctir  resources— and  improve  its  pro- 
duc'.lvi.y  .■\nd  tUlabllity.  Our  herltane  will 
then  be  passed  on  to  our  children  in  better 
condition  than  when  we,  of  this  generatloe, 
rvcelved  it.  T»o  simple  words  will  cure  these 
and  many  of  our  other  ailuKnts :  Boil  conser- 
vation. Practice  d  soil  conservation  and 
peopar  rotation  practices  in  all  agricultural 
regtona  will  so.ve  these  problems  and  many 
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1  They  will  ho!d  d«^wn  the  prcxlnctlon  of 
surplus  cror«  oa  marginal  land. 

2.  They  will  furnish  pasttire  and  forage 
to  en.sble  us  to  Increase  livestock. 

3.  Fertill'y  will  be  increased  manyfold.  In 
case  ct  war  or  other  need  for  greatly  In- 
creased production,  in  line  with  population 
Increases. 

4.  The  cost  of  production  of  meat  animals 
will  be  lowered  for  the  farmer. 

5.  The  cost  of  food,  including  meat,  will 
be  less  to  the  cons\:mer,  without  the  im- 
position of  other  taxes. 

6  Food  production  will  increase,  whereby 
we  need  not  starve  for  10  or  20  years,  in  a 
helpless  state,  striving  to  make  the  produc- 
tion curve  agaan  parallel  the  population 
curve — instead  of  cross  it. 

7.  It  will,  as  has  been  proven.  mlulmi2e 
dtist  storms  and  crop  failures,  so  far  as  hu- 
man eCort  is  concerned. 

8.  It  will  tend  to  stabilize  and  raise  our 
water  level  and  forestall  water  shortages. 

9.  It  will  put  agriculture  on  a  better  basis 
financially;  not  dependent  upon  any  one  crop 
in  particular. 

10.  It  will  create  a  more  stable  demand, 
by  agriculture,  for  industrial  products — such 
as  automobiles,  appliances  and  home  im- 
provements. 

11.  It  will  control  flooding  of  rivers  and 
streams,  by  eliminating  run-oflf.  in  making 
the  rain  and  snow  soak  into  the  soil,  when 
they  fail. 

12.  It  will  do  away  with  Government  sub- 
sidy payments  on  agricultural  crops,  which 
payments  are  made  at  the  expense  oi  the 
taxpayer. 

13.  It  will  tend  to  stabilize  population  in 
the  rural  areas,  as  farming  will  be  more 
attractive  to  the  younger  generation  on  a 
good  fertile  farm,  than  one  of  those  sub- 
marginal,  eroded,  semi-arid  ones. 

14.  It  will  discourage  Government  inter- 
ference with  farming  operations,  so  the 
American  farmer  may  be  happy,  prosperous 
and  on  good  terms  with  labor  (his  con- 
sumer > . 

15.  Our  streams  will  run  clear  once  more, 
unhampered  by  silt  and  debris,  abounding 
with  fish,  as  they  once  were. 

16  Recreational  faclhties  will  be  increased, 
on  lar«;e  farm  ponds,  rivers  and  in  our  farm 
wood-lots  and   forests. 

17.  Wildlife  protective  cover  will  be  im- 
proved, which  will  automatically  restock  our 
game  birds  and  animals. 

18.  Farming  will  require  less  man  liours. 
less  cash  outlay  for  expensive,  seldcm  used 
equipment,  but  savings  will  be  offset  some- 
what by  construction  of  new  fences  and  con- 
servation work. 

19.  It  will  require  two  things  to  brln?  about 
all  of  these  improvements:  the  technical 
assistance  of  our  Soil  Coioaervatlon  Service 
and  the  will  of  the  farmer  to  stand  on  his 
own  two  feet. 

20  Last,  but  not  by  no  means  least,  it  will 
create  that  thing  toward  which  we  are  all 
striving:  A  stable  agricultural  economy. 


Why  Not  Rfpadiate  Yalta's  Betrayal  of 
Poland,  and  Weaken  Soviet  Grip? 

EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

Of 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MassAnrcscTTs 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1950 

Mr,  FURCOLO  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest. I  am  including  the  followint;  edi- 
torial from  the  May  13  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday EveninT  Po.st; 


Wht    Not    RrrmTATT    Yalta's    Bftkatal    o» 
Poland,   and   We.akxn   Sovut  G«ip? 

(By  Ann  Su  Cardwell) 

America,  struggling  against  an  adversary 
that  is  deadly  serious,  is  looking  for  friends, 
and  our  Government  has  declared  Its  inten- 
tion of  attempting  to  win  the  peoples  in  the 
satellite  countries  for  the  west  even  though 
their  puppet  regimes  remain  tools  of  Mos- 
cow.   Poland  is  a  case  In  point. 

A  conference  between  Churchill,  Roose- 
velt, and  St.illn  in  the  Crimea  resulted  in 
what  IS  known  as  the  Yalta  agreement  (Feb- 
ruary 11.  1945).  This  agreement  was  never 
presented  to  the  Senate  lor  ratl&catlcn.  and 
was  not  a  treaty  but  only  an  agreement 
between  the  three  Chiefs  of  State.  The 
Yalta  accord  specified  that  the  "Provisional 
government  [set  up  by  Stalin  1  which  is  now 
functioning  in  Poland  should  therefore  be 
reorganized  on  a  broader  democratic  basis." 
and  that  this  new  government  shall  be 
pledged  to  the  holding  of  free  and  unfet- 
tered elections  as  soon  as  possible.  Fur- 
thermore, the  three  heads  of  government 
(Churchill.  Roosevelt.  Stalin)  consider  that 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  should  fol- 
low the  Curzon  line,  with  digressions  from 
it  in  some  regions  of  from  5  to  8  kilometers. 
They  recognize  that  Poland  must  receive  sub- 
stantial accessions  of  territory  in  the  north 
and  wesi  •  •  •  final  delimitation  of  the 
western  frontier  of  Poland  should  thereafter 
await  the  peace  conference. 

This  Yalta  accord,  making  Stnlln  a  pres- 
ent of  over  47  percent  of  Poland,  conspired 
with  geography,  circumstances,  the  Red 
army  and  the  NKVD  to  make  It  possible  for 
Stalin  to  transform  what  remained  of  the 
helpless  country  into  a  Soviet  province  in 
everything  but  name.  Soviet  citizens  mas- 
querading as  Poles  now  govern  Poland  ac- 
cording to  Moscow's  Instructions.  Nothing 
was  guaranteed  Poland  in  the  west.  Stalin 
gave  Poland  some  German  territory  east  of 
the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers,  and  this  act,  as 
well  as  the  expulsion  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans from  western  Poland,  was  confirmed 
at  Pot5dam. 

Yet  Poland,  although  handrd  over  to  the 
Kremlin,  need  not  be  lost  to  the  west  un- 
less the  west  so  wills.  The  Polish  people  re- 
main pro- American  In  sympathies,  separated 
from  us  only  by  the  Yalta  betrayal,  the 
heaviest  blow  dealt  them  during  all  the  war 
and  o-ccupatlon  years.  Polish  distrust  of  tia 
will  persist  as  long  as  cur  Government  re- 
gards the  Yalta  agreement  as  binding.  Re- 
pudiatlon  of  Yalta  would  sweep  it  away  and 
give  a  lift  to  lowered  American  prestige  not 
only  in  Poland  but  throughcut  all  eastern 
Europe. 

What  could  Moscow  do?  It  could  multiply 
lies  and  vituperation.  But  it  could  not  pre- 
sent a  case  against  the  United  States,  be- 
cuu.se  Stalin  has  never  made  any  pretense  of 
living  up  to  the  Yalta  terms.  Out  of  nearly 
40  Yalta  agreements,  according  to  Piesldent 
Truman,  Stalin  chcse  to  hcmor  cn'y  that 
corcerning  Japan.  In  so  doing  he  v  r^  act- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  and  our  hurt. 

The  question  arises:  Has  en  agreement 
any  validity  when  Its  conditions  pre  ignored 
or  deliberately  misinterpreted  by  one  cf 
the  contracting  parties?  For  5  years,  to  our 
great  dlsadvanicgc.  we  have  honored  the 
Yalta  agreement.  And  we  may  expect  to  be 
bullied,  deceived.  Insulted  or  outcmartfd  as 
long  as  we  hold  to  that  phantom  accord. 
At  Yalta  the  Moscow  men  thuu 'ht  they  hcd 
t.'<ken  our  measure.  The  reco.-ds  of  the  con- 
ference suggest  that  they  were  right. 

Stalin's  plans,  as  later  events  disclosed, 
required  his  possession  of  Pol.Tnd.  "the  ke-- 
stor.e  of  the  European  arch."  On  that  suV 
Ject  he  was  adamant.  Reporting  to  Con- 
gre.i8  Oil  his  Yalta  trip  President  Roosevelt 
said.  "The  whole  Polish  question  was  a  po- 
tential source  of  trouble  in  pcr:twar  Eu- 
rope   •    •    •    wc  came  to  the  conference  de- 
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termlned  to  find  a  common  ground  for  so- 
lution, and  we  did."  The  Big  Three  thought 
that  by  assuming  the  peacemakers'  author- 
ity they  could  settle  the  "Polish  question" 
or.ce  and  lor  all  by  turning  Poland  over  to 
Stalin  while  the  Poles  had  no  means  of 
appeal. 

Thus  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  aban- 
doned. At  Yalta,  America  was  made  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  an  act  of  aggression 
against  Poland  and  obligated  to  see  that  act 
executed. 

Now.  in  1950,  America  wants  the  friend- 
ship and  Euppcrt  of  the  Nation  betrayed  in 
1945.  To  get  it  we  must  make  what  resti- 
tution we  can.  Our  repudiation  of  Yalta 
would  revive  faith  in  America  and  crer.te 
Inruperable  difficulties  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sovletlzatlon  pro- 
gram. It  would  regain  for  us  the  friend- 
ship of  more  than  20,000,000  highly  useful 
people,  and  permit  us  to  respect  ourselves — ■ 
which,  incidentally,  is  one  thing  Mr.  George 
Kennan  says  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  insure 
our  own  security. 


Armed  Forces  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  public  has  been  confused  because 
some  utterances  of  important  public  per- 
sons have  indicated  that  the  interna- 
tional situation  is  more  dangerous  for  us 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years,  and  yet 
President  Truman  has  said  that  the 
world  situation  is  far.  far  better  than 
in  1946. 

What  both  parties  say  is  true. 
In  a  sense  the  situation  is  worse  than 
before,  because  the  Communists  have 
completed  or  almost  completed  their  con- 
trol of  China,  with  450.000.000  more  peo- 
ple added  to  their  empire,  and  that  un- 
happy country,  with  its  enormous  man- 
power and  other  potentials,  in  their 
hands.  At  the  same  time  our  hold  on 
Berlin,  always  precarious,  is  threatened 
anew. 

Yet  what  the  President  says  is  also 
true,  because  Communist  power  in  Eu- 
rope, which  affects  western  civilization 
far  more  importantly  than  China,  was 
at  its  height  in  1946.  Yugoslavia  v>as 
strongly  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Red  Army  v.as  still  in  Iran  despite  the 
United  Nations.  Jews  and  Arabs  were 
preparing  for  armed  battle  in  Palestine. 
Egyptians  were  in  open  revolt  against 
Britain.  The  independence  of  India 
was  threatening  civil  war.  The  world 
grain  supply  was  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  short.  The  economic  condition 
of  Europe  was  worsening  rapidly. 

Every  one  of  these  situations  has  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better  since.  There  's 
probably  no  immediate  likelihood  of  war, 
though  it  is  always  a  possibility. 

Probably  the  biggest  single  factor  in 
the  change  is  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
1946  the  United  States  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  rapid  and  wasteful  disarma- 
ment in  history,  now  we  have  rearmed 
and  at  the  same  time  allied  ouiselves 


with  the  countries  of  western  Europe  in 
what  is  not  only  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal tie  but  a  military  one  as  well. 

In  this  present  situation  of  interna- 
tional tension  it  is  our  defense  forces 
which  will  do  most  to  keep  the  peace. 
At  the  first  aggression  our  Air  Force  will 
take  to  the  skies  with  instruments  of 
swift  destruction  to  enemy  centers.  This 
is  a  great  deterrent  to  war  because  ag- 
gression always  feels  out  weakness. 

After  that  all  three  arms  of  our  de- 
fense services  v.ill  play  a  balanced,  co- 
or>erative.  and  powerful  part  in  war. 
The  Navy  will  keep  the  seas  open  and 
with  its  carrier  take  mobile  air  bases  over 
the  world.  The  Ai-my  with  its  ground 
troops  and  the  Air  Force  with  its  tactical 
support  and  its  transport  will  be  able 
to  launch  offensive  movements  against 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  we  are  building 
stout  radar  and  tactical  defense  to  pro- 
tect our  own  homeland  against  enemy 
strikes.  We  may  well  hope  and  pray 
there  will  be  no  new  war.  but.  if  it  should 
com?,  we  are  not  now  helpless  and  con- 
fused as  we  would  have  been  in  1946.  and 
that  fact  itself  is  our  best  ground  for 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  imme- 
diate war. 

The  Hitlers  and  Stalins  of  the  world 
never  start  a  war  unless  they  think  they 
can  win.  It  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that 
they  know  they  cannot  win.  "The 
strong  man  armed"  will  keep  his  own 
house,  as  the  Bible  says.  It  is  for  us  all, 
as  Americans,  to  see  that  this  strength 
of  our  defense  forces  is  m.aintained  and 
incremented  as  long  as  the  threat  of 
Soviet  domination  hangs  over  the  world. 


Pie  in  the  Sky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NFBRAEKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TTV'ES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  President's 
speech  at  the  Democratic  rally  in  Chi- 
cago and  I  read  it  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Truman  attempted  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  Nation  that  would  let  the 
people  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

The  President  called  his  party  a  "party 
of  dreamers."  I  guess  we  are  all  dream- 
ers, and  it  is  well  that  we  are.  We  want 
better  living  conditions  for  all.  We  want 
to  conserve  our  resources.  We  want  to 
be  a  Christian  nation.  Indeed,  the  Pres- 
ident painted  a  flowery  picture  of  our 
aspirations.  But  there  are  certain  hard 
realities  of  hfe  that  we  must  face  with- 
out cringing.  Our  ancestors  did  not 
build  the  greatest  nation  on  earth, 
with  the  highest  living  standards  the 
world  has  ever  known,  by  squandering 
their  hard-earned  savings  in  socialistic 
schemes.  I  am  sure  our  people  would 
feel  a  lot  belter  if  they  knew  we  had 
somebody  at  the  helm  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  hard  facts  that  face 
us  and  a  determination  to  solve  our 
problems  with  the  help  of  the  best  brains 


available,  rather  than  resorting  to  politi- 
cal maneuvering  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating his  party  in  office. 

He  held  out  glittering  promises  of 
future  well-being  if  the  people  would 
elect  to  Congress  the  candidates  who  be- 
lieve as  he  dees.  He  offered  something 
to  everyone.  He  promised  Federal  aid  to 
education,  socialized  medicine,  socialized 
housing,  the  Brannan  farm  plan,  and  a 
lot  of  other  costly  schemes.  He  left  the 
impression  that  the  Government  can  give 
them  all  these  without  cost.  He  failed 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  adoption  of 
this  program  would  add  another  $25.- 
000.000,000  a  year  to  the  Federal  budget. 
He  failed  to  mention  the  hard  fact  that 
Government  produces  nothing  and  can 
give  the  people  nothing  without  first 
taking  it  from  them  in  more  and  higher 
taxes  or  by  increasing  the  debt.  He 
carefully  avoided  telling  the  people  about 
the  huge  deficits  he  is  piling  up  each 
year.  He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that 
in  4^2  peacetime  years  he  sjjent  more 
money  than  the  first  32  Presidents  spent 
in  152  years  of  our  Nation's  history.  He 
failed  to  explain  that  this  deficit  spend- 
ing is  debasing  our  dollar  and  that  the 
$100  bonds  they  bought  in  1940  for  $75 
will  today  only  buy  $60  worth  of  goods  in 
the  market  place. 

Mr.  Truman  failed  to  clear  the  air  of 
the  doubts  we  have  in  regard  to  our  in- 
ternational problems.  In  recent 
speeches  and  whistle-stop  talks  he  said 
that  conditions  are  much  better  than 
they  were  in  1946.  but  his  military  and 
foreign  affairs  advisers  warn  us  that  con- 
ditions are  very  critical.  The  military 
are  asking  for  more  money  for  defense 
and  a  continuation  of  conscription.  He 
avoided  mentioning  the  "Pinks"  and 
those  in  Government  who  have  been 
playing  "palsey-walsey"  with  the  Com- 
munists. When  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  attempting  to 
route  these  "Pinks"  out  of  Government, 
he  said,  on  9  different  occasions,  that  the 
Republicans  were  digging  up  "red  her- 
rings." He  did  not  announce  that  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  and 
himself  were  now  ready  to  turn  their 
backs  on  these  traitors.  Nor  did  he  as- 
sure the  p>eople  that  his  hand  picked 
Committee  in  the  Senate  would  now 
cease  its  attempts  to  smear  those  who 
brought  charges  against  certain  persons 
high  in  policy  making  Departments  and 
begin  to  make  a  real  investigation. 

He  failed  to  tell  the  people  about  the 
Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City,  how 
it  first  placed  him  in  office  and  later 
helped  him  to  purge  an  able  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  didn't 
take  orders.  He  carefully  avoided  men- 
tioning the  tie-up  cf  his  Administration 
with  gangsters  and  gamblers  who  com- 
pletely control  political  machines  in  the 
big  cities. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  v;as  any 
mention  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  reorganizing  the 
Executive  Branch  to  effect  a  saving  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. He  has  sent  several  plans  up  to 
the  Hill  but  in  most  of  them  the  Presi- 
dent says.  "The  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganization included  in  this  plan  may  not 
in  itself  result  in  substantial  immediate 
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savins"  But  "substantial  Immediate 
savings'*  are  what  the  people  are  looking 
for.  No.  the  President  is  giving  lip  serv- 
ice  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  but  his  Department 
and  Bureau  Chiefs  are  vigorously  oppos- 
iDg  any  changes  in  their  agencies  which 
would  cut  expense  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of?  the  swollen  pajTolls. 

The  Pre5idcnt  spoke  glowin.sly  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  how  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stood  for  the  principles  of 
Jefferson.  He  failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Jefferscn  had  a  consuming  fear  of 
big  government  as  expressed  in  his  state- 
ment that  "Those  people  are  best  gov- 
erned who  are  least  governed"  and.  "I 
place  economy  among  our  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  danger  to  t)e  feared."  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  wcr*^  to  re- 
turn to  th'^  earth  and  would  see  how  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  debauched, 
he  would  have  an  attack  of  angina  pec- 
'  tons  or  suffer  a  heart  block  that  would  be 
fatal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
no  monopoly  on  being  asainst  sin.  or  on 
wanting  this  Country  to  be  a  strong 
Christian  Nation.  It  has  no  monopoly 
on  the  desire  for  a  peaceful  world  and  a 
prosperous  economy.  It  is  nice  to  be  an 
idealist  and  a  dreamer.  There  are  cer- 
tain facts  we  cannot  ignore  and  we  must 
face  up  to  the  hard,  cold  realities  of  Me. 
The  President  failed  to  present  these 
facts  to  the  people.  His  speech  in  Chi- 
cago and  his  whistle- stop  talks  were  of  a 
•"pie-in-the-sky"  and  "heaven-above-all" 
type  designed  to  promise  something  to 
everybody  without  cost.  He  should  re- 
member he  cannot  "fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 


Wkistle  Stop  at  Wendover 
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EXTENSTON  OF  RENLARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATI\'E3 
Thursday.  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11. 
1950: 

WHisTLr  Stop  at  Wnroovnt 

Wendover.  Wyo..  Is  Just  a  railroad  division 
point  «-ith  a  population  of  22  persons,  but 
there  were  400  people  on  hand  when  the 
Presidential  train  (Prefildents  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  railroad  strikes)  pulled  into  the 
yards  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Truman  appjeared 
upon  the  rear  platform  to  speak  warmly  of 
"my  good  friend.  Joe  O  MAHowrr,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Senator  from  this  State."  It 
was  always  good,  he  rild.  to  come  back  out 
West.  Wyoming  was  a  progressive  State — 
the  flrst.  In  fact,  to  give  women  the  right 
to  vote.  "Can  you  Imagine,"  the  President 
&.sked.  "what  some  of  the  stuffy  reactlonrry 
easterners  had  to  say  about  the  fact  that  you 
had  woman  suffrage  out  here?  Listen — listen 
tc  this — you  wUl  like  It — you  wUl  want  to 
remember  It.  The  editor  of  a  prominent  mag- 
azine published  In  New  York  said  about 
Wyoming  when  ycu  give  women  the  r^ht  to 
vote — now  this  is  a  quote:   This  unblushing 


female  socialism  defies  alike  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets."  " 

The  chronology.  It  seems,  was  a  little  out  of 
kilter.  It  developed  later  that  the  Presi- 
dent WAS  quoting  from  Harpers  New  Month- 
ly magazine  of  November  1853.  whereaa 
Wyoming  did  not  grant  sufTrage  to  women 
until  16  years  later.  However,  the  President 
has  made  his  point:  The  rugged  West  and 
the  effete  East — the  new  frontiersmen  of  the 
ever-expanding  exchequer  and  the  old  fogies 
of  the  balanced  budget. 

••Just  what  Is  an  off-the-cuff  whistle  stop 
speech?"  wrote  our  correspondent  In  his 
story.  "President  Truman  delivered  one  to- 
day that  Is  regarded  on  this  train  as  a 
classic." 


Taxation  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks 


** Jumping  Joe  in  Action  Again^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  the  folio  .ving  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  8. 
entitled  "Jumping  Joe  in  Action  Again." 
It  points  up  neatly  the  kind  of  dema- 
goguery  of  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  capable  by  quoting 
from  an  article  which  he  read  into  the 
Record  in  June  1949.  opposing  opening 
of  the  FBI  files.  Without  an  excuse  or 
a  reason,  he  now  demands  the  files  be 
opened. 

'Jumping  Joe"  in  Action  Again 

"If  the  State  Department  loyalty  files  are 
opened,  then  my  charges  will  be  proved," 
Senator  McCartht  has  been  shouting  since 
he  started  his  campaign  against  the  State 
Department. 

Now  President  Truman  has  authorized  the 
State  Department  to  op?n  its  files  in  the 
cases  of  the  81  Individuals  that  >IcC.^BTHT 
has  termed  loyalty  risks. 

Is  McCahthy  satisfied? 

Of  course  not.  Now  he  charges  that  the 
State  Department  files  are  phony,  that  they 
have  been  tamp)ered  with  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  guilty  of  deceit  and  dishonesty  In 
making  them  available. 

And  hp  demands  that  the  FBI  flics  be 
opened.  These  will  prove  his  charges,  he  says 
In  effect. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  McCarthy  was 
against  opening  the  FBI  flies.  On  June  16. 
1949,  he  read  on  the  Senate  floor  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  Lawrence  explaining  In  detail 
the  g.'eat  damage  that  would  be  done  by  such 
action.  The  article  pointed  out  that  pub- 
licizing of  FBI  files  harms  the  FBI.  endan- 
gers Its  informants,  and  imperils  the  repu- 
tation of  Innocent  persons. 

Yes,  the  man  who  didn't  believe  FBI  files 
should  be  opened  last  June  now  wants  them 
opened. 

And  does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
If  the  administration  did  decide  to  open  the 
FBI  files  (which  It  shouldn't  and  wouldn't) 
McCarthy  would  oe  satisfied.  Of  course  ho 
wouldn't.  He'd  shift  ground  again.  He 
would  retreat  to  some  further  position,  hurl 
some  new  charges  or  And  some  new  names 
to  throw  at  the  administration. 

They  tell  a  little  story  about  "Jumping 
Joe  "  m  Washington  these  days.  It  flta  him 
perfectly.    It  gtxis  like  this: 

"McCarthy  is  a  slippery  fellow.  Every 
time  you  think  you've  caught  up  with  him, 
he's  down  the  river  on  another  cake  of  lee." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  the 
following  thought-provoking  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Walter  A.  Lynch,  before  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Savings  Banks  OlHcers 
and  Auditors  and  Comptrollers  Forum 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on 
May  16,  1950.  Representative  Lynch  is 
the  New  York  majority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to  his 
subject  he  brings  a  full  and  seasoned 
viewpoint  founded  uix)n  broad  exper- 
ience in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  banking  and  of 
taxation.  His  subject  was  most  timely 
in  v^ew  of  the  pending  proposal  to  tax 
earnings  of  mutual  savings  banks  about 
which  I  shall  undoubtedly  have  more  to 
say  at  a  later  date  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  It  would  serve  all  well  to  read 
carefully  the  following  obviously  well- 
prepared  address: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  forum, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  A  life-long  ambition  of  mine  has 
been  fulflJled.  At  long  last  I  find  myself  In 
a  group  of  men  with  so  much  money  under 
their  control  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  It.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
choice  as  the  speaker  of  the  occasion  Is  alto- 
gether fortuitous  from  your  point  of  view, 
especially  when  you  men  learn  that  I  am  a 
member  of  that  group  of  tax  gatherers  known 
officially  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  might  say  that  It  Is  a  most 
cooperative  committee.  I  happened  to  msn- 
tlon  to  some  of  the  members  In  the  early 
part  of  last  week  that  I  was  scheduled  to 
speak  before  your  group  today  and  that  I 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  topic.  With  characteristic 
thoughtful ness  for  a  member  of  their  com- 
mittee, they  came  to  a  tentative  agreement 
last  Friday  by  a  vote  of  13  to  10  to  tax  mutual 
savings  banks — thus  giving  me  not  only  a 
topic  for  my  address  before  you  today,  but 
also  a  very  good  reason  for  being  here. 

Before  I  discuss,  however,  the  question  of 
taxation  of  mutual  savlnt:s  banks,  I  think 
It  might  be  well  If  you  bankers  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  Is  the  oldest  committee  In  our 
Government  and  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  revenue  for  the  operation 
of  the  Government.  It  Is  composed  of  25 
members,  15  from  the  majority  side  and  10 
from  the  minority.  Modesty  forbids  me  to 
extoll  the  capabUltles  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  lest  you  get  the  impression  that 
I  would  bathe  in  their  reflected  glory.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
have.  In  the  course  of  their  congressional 
careers,  been  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  recalls  with  real  enthusiasm 
the  not  too  distant  days  when  he  served  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  problems  that  con- 
front the  committee  are  many  and  complex 
and  the  pulling  and  the  tugging  of  con- 
flicting interests  Is  beyond  ader,uate  de- 
scription. 

In  the  category  of  bills  assigned  for  lt« 
consideration  are  the  t.\x  bills  of  the  coun- 
try, the  customs  and  tariff  bills,  reciprocal 
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trade  agreements,  unemployment  Insurance, 
social  security,  and  bills  of  like  nature,  ell 
Involving  revenue.  A  bill  comes  before  us 
In  one  of  three  ways.  It  Is  either  introduced 
by  a  Memb?r  of  the  House  and  referred  to 
our  committee,  or  It  Is  prepared  by  one  of 
the  departments  and  Is  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  an  admln- 
istr.Ttlon  bill.  or.  recommendations  are  made 
by  the  President  In  his  message  and  from 
those  recommendations  the  committee  works 
cut  a  bill  of  Its  own.  Although  we  talk  about 
the  "tax  bin  of  1950"  today,  actually  no  such 
bill  has  been  Introduced.  We  are  still  In 
the  deliberative  and  formative  period  of  the 
bill  and  have  only  reached  tentative  agree- 
ments thereon.  When  we  have  come  to  final 
conclusions  on  the  various  matters  that  are 
to  go  into  the  bill.  It  Is  referred  to  the  draft- 
ing service.  After  It  Is  returned  from  the 
drafting  service  we  again  go  over  the  bill  for 
final  correction  and  It  will  then  probably  be 
Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  ccm- 
mittee,  if  he  Is  In  favor  of  the  bill.  Follow- 
ing this  formality,  the  bill  Is  then  referred 
back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  we 
take  a  formal  vote  upon  It  and  favorably 
report  It  out.  We  then  go  before  the  R'jles 
Committee  to  get  a  rule  which  determines 
the  length  of  time  that  will  be  allotted  for 
debate  on  the  bill  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  debate  will  be  held.  Usually 
when  a  tax  bill  Is  reported,  we  obtain  what 
Ic  kncwn  as  a  closed  ru'.e — at  least  that  is 
what  ycu  call  It  on  the  majority  side — 
while,  if  ycu  are  in  the  minority,  you  protest 
vlgcrcuoly  against  the  gag  rule.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  closed  rule  is  to  prevent  any 
amendments  from  the  floor  and  ycu  must 
take  .t  or  leave  It.  You  can  imagine  the 
precarious  position  of  those  who  are  caught 
In  the  present  net  that  has  b^en  spread  to 
catch  the  so-called  loophole  tax  evaders 
when  these  provisions  are  tied  up  with  pro- 
visions that  would  reduce  obnoxious  excise 
taxes.  Wheth2r  or  not  there  Is  a  loophole, 
cr  wheiher  the  committee  discovers  new 
sources  of  tax  revenues  heretofore  not  tapped, 
the  situation  Is  equally  precaricus  for  these 
v.ho  have  previously  legally  enjoyed  tax 
exemption. 

In  view  cf  the  fact  that  the  proposed  1950 
tax  bin  will  contain  substantial  excise  tax 
reductions,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  In  an 
election  year  the  Congress  will  vote  for  a 
till  that  v.lU  reduce  taxes,  even  though 
there  may  be  some  things  In  the  bill  with 
which  they  might  not  generally  agree.  When 
the  bin  has  passed  the  House  It  is  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which.  In  turn,  goes  through  a 
procedure  somewhat  similar  to  that  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  After  the 
Senate  has  exercised  its  prerogative  as 
"elder  statesman"  and  has  amended  the  bill 
to  the  collective  satisfaction  of  its  Members, 
It  gees  Into  conference  and  then  the  hatchet 
work  Is  done.  I  might  say  that  the  conferees 
ar?  selected  by  seniority.  So  that  you  might 
understand  more  clearly  what  this  means, 
I  have  been  In  Congress  11  years — I  am  now 
In  my  eighth  year  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — and  for  the  flrst  time  I 
was  selected  fs  a  conferee  on  the  recently 
passed  tax  bill  affecting  life-insurance  com- 
panies. I  might  say  that  I  was  selected  for 
the  reason  that  some  of  my  seniors  stepped 
aside  so  th.it  I  might  be  chairman  of  the 
conferees.  I  recite  this  to  you  In  order  that 
you  mlg'nt  know — and  particularly  that  the 
presidents  of  savings  banks  In  Bronx  County 
might  realize — the  Importance  of  a  conferee 
and  might  understand  the  necessity  of  urg- 
ing the  reelection  of  your  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

We  go  into  these  matters  rather  thoroughly 
and  It  was  from  a  study  of  the  history  of 
mutual  savings  banks  that  I  learned,  for 
Instance,  that  the  original  founders  of  mu- 
tual  savtntjs    banks    were   rcllgicjs    leaders 


and  that  the  members  of  your  organization 
have  some  of  the  solid  religious  convictions 
of  your  forebears  In  the  mutual  savings  banks 
Industry. 

Moreover,  I,  being  both  a  lawyer  and  an 
elected  public  cfllclal,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  very  flrm  religious  convictions  of  my 
own.  needed  only  to  consult  the  counsel  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  regarding  the  close  tie  be- 
tween thrift  and  religion.  Jefferson  wrote 
John  Page,  "Would  a  missionary  appear,  who 
would  make  frugality  the  basis  of  his  reli- 
gious system,  and  go  through  the  land 
preaching  It  up  as  the  only  road  to  salvation, 
I  would  join  his  school,  though  not  gener- 
ally disp>osed  to  seek  my  religion  out  of  the 
dictates  of  my  own  reason,  and  feeling  of  my 
own  heart." 

Of  course,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fable 
of  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper,  thrift  is  not 
universally  embraced  as  a  virtue.  From  Pub- 
lius  Syrus,  the  Roman,  we  have  the  assertion 
that  frugality  is  misery  in  disguise. 

Now  I  m'ust  confess,  in  all  candor,  that  my 
own  view  lies  somewhere  between  Thoma.s 
Jefferson  on  the  one  hand  and  Publius  Syrus 
on  the  other.  I  would  not  accept  the  view  of 
the  philosopher  that,  "Let  us  all  be  happy 
and  live  within  our  means,  even  If  we  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  with." 

But  I  believe  my  cwn  conviction  was  best 
expressed  by  Samuel  Johnson,  that  "A  man 
who  both  spends  and  saves  money  Is  the 
happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoy- 
ments." 

I  make  no  pretense  to  having  the  fervent, 
rigid  adherence  to  thrift  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  membership  In  your  association. 
I  must  say  that  I  admire  the  beneficent 
works  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Henry  Duncan 
(who  perhaps  appropriately  founded  the  flrst 
modern  savings  bank  at  Ruthwell.  Scotland, 
In  1810),  as  well  as  his  counterparts  In  this 
country,  including  New  York's  own  Thomas 
Eddy  and  DeWitt  Clinton. 

But  to  come  back  to  1950 — as  you  know, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  in  the 
process  of  drafting  a  major  tax  bill.  The 
committee's  work  was  initiated  in  response 
to  a  Presidential  message  suggesting  that 
some  excise  tax  reductions  were  in  order  at 
this  time,  provided  the  resulting  loss  of 
revenue  was  made  up  tlirough  the  enact- 
ment of  loophole-closing  legislation.  The 
committee  is  av.are.  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
also,  of  the  desirability  of  reduction  in  the 
excise  field  in  order  that  we  may  stimulate 
business  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment. The  excises  are  still  at  their 
wartime  peak  and  In  many  cases  the  rates 
are  almost  punitive.  Some  of  these  rates 
were  Imposed  during  the  war  in  an  effort  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  strategic  ma- 
terial and  the  use  of  labor  needed  In  the  war 
Industries.  These  rates  are  Inappropriate  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  in  a  so-called  peace 
economy,  In  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  production  and  to  absorb  In  em- 
ployment, not  only  those  who  were  In  the 
armed  services,  b'.it  the  500,000  or  600,000  of 
new  annual  entrants  Into  the  employment 
market.  We  are  confronted  with  depressed 
business  activities  in  certain  flelds  and  while 
the  latest  labor  reports  show  that  60.000,000 
people — the  largest  In  the  history  of  our 
country — are  now  employed,  we  m-ust  see 
that  there  Is  no  deterioration  In  the  standard 
of  living  of  this  Increased  labor  group.  To 
do  that  we  must  stimulate  business,  particu- 
larly In  those  depressed  lines,  such  as  jewelry, 
furs,  leather  goods,  and  other  similarly  af- 
fected Industries.  In  some  cases  Involving 
the  admissions  tax  on  movies,  theaters,  din- 
ing room  service  In  hotels,  where  a  singer 
Is  engaged  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
and  In  so-called  cabarets  and  night  clubs 
which  employ  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people,  the  20-percent  tax  falls  unduly  heav- 
ily. In  other  cases  Involving  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  a  real  hardship  is 


experienced,  while  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tlon  of  property  Is  so  recurrent  that  In  the 
case  of  a  manufactured  article  it  constltutea 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  the  transportation  of  each  part 
taxed  as  well  as  the  finished  prcxluct.  In 
other  cases  such  as  In  beer  and  light  wines, 
the  taxes  unquestionably  discriminate 
against  persons  of  comparatively  modest 
means.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
excise  revision  Is  highly  desirable. 

The  task  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee In  Its  endeavor  to  reduce  excise  taxes 
might  Indeed  prove  somewhat  pleasurable 
If,  first,  we  could  satisfy  anyone  without 
complete  elimination  of  the  tax  on  the  article 
In  which  he  Is  most  Interested,  and,  secondly, 
if  we  v.'ere  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
raising,  otherwise,  taxes  in  an  amo'ont  equal 
to  the  excises  we  reduced.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  national  deficit  from  growing  greater. 

Major  tax  reductions  have  already  been 
made  In  two  primary  sources  of  wartime 
revenues,  namely,  the  taxes  on  ccrp>orate  and 
Individual  net  Incomes.  The  feeling  through- 
out the  country  Is  today  that  excise  reduc- 
tion Is  overdue  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  wartime  Increases  In  the  excise  rates, 
made  in  1S43,  were  enacted  v.'ith  the  clear 
and  distinct  stipulation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  solemn  atssembly  and 
enacted  into  law  by  the  signature  of  the 
President,  that  these  excise  taxes  would  be 
removed  within  6  months  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

While  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
recognizes  the  strong  merits  of  an  excise 
reduction  program.  It  Is  also  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  la 
running  a  deficit  of  major  proportions  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  may  show  an  even 
larger  deficit  in  1951  If  expenditures  are  not 
held  to  the  budgetary  levels  or  business  con- 
ditions begin  to  slack  off.  The  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion has  estimated  that  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  will  be  €6.700,000.000.  and 
that  the  deficit  for  1951  will  be  $7,300,000,000 
even  if  e.'rpenditures  are  held  to  the  levels 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  message. 
Hence  the  committee  Is  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  work  out  a  balanced  tax  program 
In  which  the  excise  reductions  which  the 
committee  has  tentatively  agreed  upon  and 
which,  as  you  prcbably  know,  involve  an 
annual  revenue  loss  of  about  $1,000,000,000, 
will  be  offset  by  Increased  revenues  from 
other  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognize  that  it 
Is  not  an  easy  task  to  raise  that  much  ad- 
ditional revenue,  particularly  from  a  tax 
system  which  Is  already  overbtirdened  and 
which,  through  Its  depressing  effects  on  both 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  Incentives, 
threatens  to  become  a  real  obstacle  to  the 
continued  progress  of  our  country. 

It  Is  especially  difficult  to  raise  additional 
revenues  of  this  size  by  the  loophole-closing 
route.  Many  of  the  suggestions  which  the 
committee  has  received  appear  to  be  meri- 
torious but  promise  no  substantial  amounts 
of  revenue.  Other  suggestions  have  to  be 
discarded  because  of  the  serious  adminis- 
trative difficulties  which  they  would  produce, 
and  a  good  many  are  unacceptable  becaus* 
they  Involve  changes  In  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Income-tax  law  which  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Because  of  this  situation  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  tax  exemptions  provided  In 
section  101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
have  received  close  scrutiny.  A  good  deal  of 
revenue  Is  Involved,  and,  as  you  know,  in- 
terest In  these  exemptions  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  well -organized  and  determined 
agitation  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  business- 
men who  regard  the  exemptions  as  a  loop- 
hole and  believe  they  have  fostered  unfair 
competition.    While  the  center  of  the  stage 
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bas  be«n  held  by  the  dispute  over  the  ex- 
cmptlOD  of  larm  cooperatives,  and  the  spec- 
tACUlmr  t&x-avoidance  schemes  such  as  tJi« 
lease-back  arraii*:ement  used  by  certain  edu- 
cational instuutions  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. It  was  Inevitable  that  the  committee  • 
studies  should  extend  to  the  other  Institu- 
tions which  benefit  under  section  101.  in- 
cluding the  mutual  savir.cs  banks. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  history  ol  falth- 
ftil  public  service  ol  the  mutual  sartiiga 
banks  in  providing  a  sale  and  secure  depiosl- 
tory  oT  the  small  sums  saved  by  the  journey- 
men, the  coachmen,  the  chambermaids,  and 
the  artlsana.  Without  the  savings  banks  in 
the  days  before  series  E  savings  bonds,  these 
wcrkmen  of  bumble  background  wculd  have 
had  no  aaie  place  to  keep  their  savings. 

When  one  views  the  133-year  history  of 
successful  operauons  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks,  however,  I  believe  that  he  Is  likely 
to  be  impressed  with  a  parad:x  difficult  to 
explain.  Why  Is  it  that  there  is  about  one 
account  for  every  three  InhaMtants  of  the 
territory  that  sartnes  banks  serve  (and  m 
New  England  and  New  YcH-k  the  proportion 
is  even  greater  t.  yet  the  operations  of  sav- 
ings banks  are  limited  to  only  17  States,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

I  know  thi-t  the  textbook  writers  explain 
that  the  pioneer  country  had  great  demand 
lor  the  money  and  credit  which  ordinary 
coDunercial  baJiks  would  provide  while  sav- 
ings banks,  being  more  conservative  in  lend- 
ing poUcy,  oould  not  meet  the  need.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  farmers  and  miners 
of  the  West  have  an  Independence  of  spirit 
and  a  recklessness  for  adventure  that  did 
not  require  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
savings  banks  in  the  eastern  cities  for  indus- 
trial employees. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee  em- 
phasized the  cooperative  nature  of  mutu»i 
savings  banks,  the  fact  that  they  hr.ve  no 
capital  stock  outstanding  and  are  operated 
by  trustees,  and  that  ultimately  all  of  the 
assets  belong  to  the  depositors.  Emphasis 
was  placed  also  upon  the  character  c  f  the 
business  done.  The  small  size  of  the  average 
deposlu  wa.t  stressed,  as  was  also  the  fact 
that  these  deposlU  were  by  and  lar?e  held  by 
persons  cf  comparatively  modest  means.  In 
particular,  attention  was  directed  to  the  Im- 
portance of  school  savings  and  Christmas 
club  accounts  The  honorable  history  of 
these  institutions  and  the  long-standing 
character  ol  their  exemption  xmder  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  was  pointed  out.  Finally,  it 
was  argued  that  any  tax  Imposed  on  mutual 
savings  banks  would  reduce  their  ability  to 
accumulate  surplus  which.  In  connection 
with  a  continued  expansion  In  their  deposits, 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  banks  and  In- 
crease the  risks  ol  their  depositors.  It  was 
pointed  out  also  that  State  laws  required  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  for  the  protection 
of  the  deposito.'s  and  that  a  conflict  would 
exist  between  these  laws  and  a  tax  which 
Impeded  the  accumulation  of  the  desired  sur- 
plus. These  are  Indeed  tmpres5ive  argu- 
ments. 

Your  general  counsel.  Mr.  Fred  N.  Oliver, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Earl  B.  Schwuist.  Jr.. 
President.  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Mr.  A, 
George  Giiman.  Maiden  Savings  Bank.  Mai- 
den. Mass..  and  Mr.  Henry  Powell.,  executive 
secretary.  Savings  Banks  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  Yoik.  gave  us  the  following  sta- 
tistics— that  a.-*  of  December  31,  1949,  the 
total  deposlu  of  savings  banks  amount  to 
over  $19.000,000.0000.  the  total  assets,  t21.- 
500.000,000,  total  depositors  over  19,000.000, 
and  an  average  deposit  per  account  of  ap- 
proximately fl.OOO.  Now,  the  record  ol 
safety  and  security  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  In  handling  the  dep-^its  left  with 
them    by    small    depositors    is    admliied.    I 


should  point  out  that  these  depositors  re- 
ceived on  the  average  an  interest  rate  of  1.78 
percent  in  1948.  In  contrast,  the  yield  on 
series  E  bonds  held  to  maturity  is  approxi- 
mately 2.9  pe-ceut.  and  even  series  F  and 
series  O  bonds  yield  2.5  percent.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  why  should  small  Investors  leave 
their  savings  with  the  mutual  savings  banks? 
Why  is  it.  and  why  should  It  be,  public  policy 
to  grant  an  express  exemption  from  Federal 
corporate  Income  taxes  for  mutual  savings 
banks?  I  ask  these  questions  appreciating 
full  well  your  great  record  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  hall  of  service.  I  do  so  as  a 
friend,  however,  to  suegest  that  perhaps  In- 
vestment practices  which  result  In  more  than 
82  percent  of  the  assets  of  mutual  savings 
tanks  being  Invested  in  securities  of  the 
Federal  Government  might  be  reexamined. 

Ycur  representatives  told  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  sound  Investments  yielding  a  higher  rate 
cf  Interest.  They  related  the  experience  of 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  l:i  purchasing  at 
premium  prices  FHA  insured  mortgage  loans 
and  your  current  efforts  to  negotiate  with 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
buy  a  substantial  amount  of  their  portfolio. 
The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  whether 
the  mutual  savings  banks  have  an  additional 
obligation  to  make  available  their  best  judg- 
ment In  seeking  out  on  a  selective  basis  In- 
vestment opportunities  for  the  great  number 
of  low-  and  middle-Income  wage  earners 
and  salaried  employees. 

Unless  the  savings  banks  can  provide 
a  service  In  this  respect  which  these 
people  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  why 
should  they  share  with  the  savings  bank  the 
return  which  th^  can  obtain  through  a 
direct  Investment  In  a  Government  savings 
bond  or  in  some  other  Investment  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government. 

This  leads  me  to  the  next  question — 11 
mutual  savings  banks  are  no  longer  providing 
to  the  public  the  service  which  led  to  their 
great  growth  and  expansion  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  why  should  they  be  given  any  spe- 
cial consideration  under  the  Internal-revenue 
laws?  I  think  It  is  generally  acknowled..'ed 
that  the  corporate  tax  should  not  be  Im- 
posed on  amounts  distributed  to  depositors, 
but  according  to  the  Information  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  your 
reprecentatlves,  mutual  savings  ban!:*  now 
have  retained  reserves  In  excess  of  92,000,- 
OCO.OOO.  According  to  your  representatives, 
savings  banks'  earnings  In  1948,  after  ex- 
penses, totaled  »423.000.000.  yet  only  •302.- 
000.000  were  actually  paid  to  depositors.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  savings  banks  are  now 
Investing  primarily  In  Government  bonds 
ftnd  Government-guaranteed  obligations.  It 
Is  claimed  that  there  Is  little  jtistlflcatlon  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  large  reserves  that 
have  been  widely  available  In  the  past.  Con- 
sequently, a  tax  policy  which  provides  a  tax 
exemption  for  such  accumulated  reserves  Is 
understandably  under  close  scrutiny  at  a 
time  when  the  present  high  tax  rates  on  the 
tax-paying  sector  of  the  economy  are  bearing 
so  hoavily.  The  need  for  Federal  revenue 
makes  it  essential  to  scrutinize  tax  exemp- 
tions at  the  present  time  much  more  closely 
than  has  been  done  In  the  past. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  the  pros  and 
eons  as  faithfully  as  I  am  capable  of  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  mutual  savings 
b'lnks.  I  presume  that  you  have  all  an- 
swered the  question  In  the  negative,  prob- 
ably without  taking  Into  consideration  the 
viewpoint  of  the  affirmative.  I  think  you 
would  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  I  voted 
against  this  tax.  I  voted  a?  m.st  this  tax 
lor  a  number  of  reasons,  som  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

Savings  banks  are  essentially  a  regional 
Institution  and  fundamentally  there  Is  no 


difference  between  the  mutuality  ol  a  sav- 
ings bank  and  the  mutuality  of  a  farm  co- 
operative— and  I  am  opposed  at  this  time 
to  taxing  the  people  In  the  cities  and  urban 
districts   of    the    New    England    and    Middle 
Atlantic  States  and   letting   the   fiirmers  In 
their  mutual  organizations  go  free.     Further- 
more. I  am  fearful  that  by  this  tax  we  will 
encourage  the  distribution  of  Income  rather 
than  to  build  up  the  reserves  and  ^hat  after 
all  Insurance  Is  only  a  secondary  objective 
and  the  real  bulwarks  against  depression  are 
the  original  assets  of  a  bank.     My  third  ob- 
jective  Is  that   In   my   opinion   this   might 
amount     to    taxation    by     entrapment.     In 
other  words,   as  I  understand   It,  today  69 
percent  of  the  savings  banks  are  Insured  In 
FDIC.    It  seems  to  me  apparent  thit  the  In- 
suring company  has  the  right  to  aetermlne 
what  reserves  should  be  set  up  by  those  com- 
panies   which    It    Insures.     It    Is    apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  reserves  demanded 
by  the  Federal  -agency  for  Insuring  savings 
banks  will  result  in  greater  revenue  through 
Income   taxes   for   the  Federal   Government. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  tie  various 
State  laws  that  establish  reserves    and  this 
proposed  provision   may  very   well   be   used 
to  beat  the  States  Into  submlsslcn  to  con- 
form with  the  reserve  policy  of  FI»IC  which. 
In  turn,  might  well  be  determined  not  by  the 
safety  ratio,  but  by  the  political  necessities. 
Ev3n  though  It  be  the  eleventh  hour,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  reexamine  your  wl  ole  struc- 
ture and  see  whether  or  not  you  are  today 
performing  the  function  lor  which  you  were 
established  and  for  which  tax  exeriptlon  was 
granted.     In  your  conservative  a])pralHal  ol 
your  Investments  have  you  restricted  your- 
selves so  that  Instead  of  being  hel  jful  to  the 
development    of    your    community   you    are 
more  Intent  to  invest  your  depo;  its  largely 
In  Government  bonds  and  Federal  secured 
mortgages.     I  fear  you  have  been  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  morphine  of  Federjl  security. 
Are  you  now  so  addicted  to  conser'v  atlsm  that 
you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  1  istltutlons 
which  you  have  established  and  maintained, 
so  that  by  your  conservatism  you  nay  escape 
the  criticism  of  possible  loss.     Mjny  a  per- 
son has  died  becaues  they  have  rot  had  the 
will  to  live.     Have  you  the  will  to  survive 
or  are  you  going  to  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continue  the  mortgage  loan  business 
and  savings  business?     Don't  ycu  say  you 
can't  compete.    You  can.  if  you  w.ll,  but  you 
haven't  shown  the  will,    'f  you  wa  it  security, 
you  can  have  It  for  a  price— thai   ii  extinc- 
tion. The  time  will  come,  and  In  :ny  opinion 
it  Is  not  far  distant,  when  your  del  osltcrs  will 
prefer  postal  savings  or  Governrient  bonds 
to  your  meager  interest  rate.     Tie  mortga- 
gees will  demand  that  the  Government  take 
over    their    mortgages    and    eliminate    the 
middle  man,  the  savings  bank,  to  v.-hlch  the 
mortgagee  pays  what  he  considers  high  In- 
terest for  a  loan  of  money  guaran  eed  by  the 
greatest  country  on  the  earth. 

Look  at  your  portfolios — not  Tilth  an  eye 
to  the  profxjrtlon  of  Governmen  securities 
and  Government  guaranteed  mcrt^ages  to 
total  assets — but  with  an  eye  to  the  ratio 
between  Government  securities  a  id  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  mortgages  acqilred  since 
war's  end  to  your  new  Investments  of  the 
same  period,  and  determine  for  yourselves 
whether  you  will  flght  for  survival  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Government,  or  whether  you 
will  peacefully  succumb  to  the  opiate  of 
governmental  beneficence. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  time  lor  courageous, 
determined,  and  decLslve  action.  Phis  is  the 
time  when  the  glorious  history  3f  our  in- 
dustry should  embolden  you  to  fl  ;ht  for  the 
principles  upon  which  your  Institutions  were 
founded.  The  zero  hour  has  i  ot  struck. 
It  Is  still  not  too  late,  but  it  is  later  than 
you  think. 
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Attack  on  Loais  S.  Badenz  by  Hob.  DennU 
CkaTcz,  of  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.^k  un:\nimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  the  Reverend  Laurence  J.  Mc- 
Ginley.  S.  J.,  president  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, in  reply  to  the  attack  on  Louis  S. 
Budenz  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez  I. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REconD,  as  follows: 

St.^timent  or  the  REvnirND  Lauti»:nce  J. 
McGiNLEY,  S.  J..  Prlsidfkt  of  F<.>RrHAM 
University,  in  Keplt  to  the  Att^-k  on 
Louis  F.  Budenz  by  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  or  New  Me:cico,  on  the  tjENAXR 
Floor 

Prof.  Louis  Budenz  Joined  the  faculty 
of  this  university  In  1946.  Since  that  time 
he  has  given  complete  satisfaction  In  the 
discharge  of  his  academic  duties.  Within 
the  limits  imposed  on  him  by  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  he  has  at 
times  compiled  with  the  requests  of  public 
and  private  agencies  to  lecture  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  communism  n.nd  on  the  subver- 
sive techniques  of  the  Communist  Party. 
This  was  done  with  the  knov.ledge  and  con- 
sent ol  the  university  authcrules.  During 
his  years  at  Fordham,  Professor  Budenz  has 
deserved  and  continues  to  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  university — both  as  A 
teacher  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman 

From  time  to  time,  much  to  his  own  In- 
convenience and  the  occasional  Inconven- 
ience of  the  university.  VrolevMor  Budenz  has 
been  sufcpcnaed  by  the  Govcnment  to  tes- 
tify In  cases  Involving  alleijed  Communists  or 
Communist  acilvttles.  It  has  always  been 
bis  wish  that  such  InformaiUni  as  might  be 
sought  from  him  by  the  Government  be 
given  solely  on  Ills  own  responsibility.  He 
foresaw  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  violent 
attack  from  Communist  quarters  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  Involve  the  university. 

It  has  remained,  however,  for  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  bring  this 
personal  vlUf.catlon  of  Professor  Budenz  to 
a  point  even  lower  than  that  reached  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Worker.  It  might 
fairly  be  said  that  never  within  recent  mem- 
ory has  a  Member  of  Congress  so  ured  his 
Immunity  In  personal  attack  upon  the  char- 
acter of  a  fellow  citizen.  The  Senator  had 
the  effrontery,  moreover,  to  pose  as  a  Catho- 
lic while  publicly  enacting  this  vicious  of- 
fense against  Christian  charily.  As  a  priest 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  lis  president  ol 
the  university  of  which  Professor  Budenz  is 
a  respected  faculty  mtmfcer.  I  cannot  allow 
BO  slandercus  and  cowardly  a  demonstration 
to  go  unan.swered. 

Under  Government  subpena.  Professor 
Budenz  has  appeared  as  a  witness  in  many 
trials  over  the  lajt  5  years.  He  has,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  when  he  testified  against 
CommunlEts  or  Communist  activities,  been 
castigated  both  here  and  abroad  by  those 
whose  conspiracy  he  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
poce.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  re- 
sponsible officials  of  our  own  Government  or 
members  of  the  American  press  had  other 
than  praise  for  his  conscientiousness  as  a 
witness. 


It  was  not  until  he  went  recently  to 
Washington — once  again  not  at  his  own  re- 
quest but  under  subpena  from  a  Senate 
committee — to  testify  In  an  inquiry  Into  al- 
leged Communist  Influences  In  our  own  Got- 
ernment.  that  those  who  should  have  been 
his  friends  turned  on  him  with  that  weakest 
and  most  cowardly  of  all  weapons,  slander- 
ous attack  on  his  character  and  his  family. 

As  an  American  and  a  teacher  of  young 
Americans,  I  find  Senator  Chavez'  attack  dis- 
turbing in  the  extreme.  As  a  priest,  I  must 
denounce  the  hypocrisy  and  uncharltable- 
ness  that  characterized  it. 

Whatever  mistakes  Professor  Budenz  has 
made  in  the  past  are  an  open  book.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  has  had  to  live  under 
the  constant  threat  of  Communist  reprisals, 
and  to  bear  in  silence  the  sneers  of  modern 
Pharisees  who  are  always  ready  to  point  a 
self-rlfthteous  finger  at  their  fellow  man. 

The  Catholic  Church,  convinced  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  welcomed  Louis 
Budenz  back  Into  the  fold.  Let  those  who  In 
the  name  of  the  church  of  charity  presume 
to  shout  another  man's  allegetl  transgres- 
sions from  the  housetops,  look  instead  Into 
their  own  hearts. 


Commanisin  at  Home — FEPL- 
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Mr.  RAI^KIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
only  useless.  b'Jt  ridiculous,  for  the  ad- 
ministration, or  anyone  else,  to  advocate 
spending  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  in  foreign  ccun- 
trics  under  the  pretense  of  f^f.'hiing  com- 
munism abroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
altcmptlng  to  impose  communism  upon 
the  American  people  here  at  home. 

These  attempts  to  ram  the  FEPC  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  this  country 
is  simply  following  the  CommunLst  line; 
and  this  persecution  of  the  v.hlte  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  through  this 
so-called  antisegrcgation  movement  has 
reach  a  state  of  degredation  ;hat  I  never 
dreamed  I  would  ever  live  to  see  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Remember  the  Communists,  their 
stooges  and  fellow  travelers,  do  not  give 
a  "tinker's  dnm"  about  the  Negroes. 
They  are  simply  using  the  Negrces  as 
a  smoke  screen  to  force  this  commu- 
nistic program  on  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Communist  progiam 
for  the  destruction  of  this  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  would  turn  over  in 
his  grave,  if  he  could  hear  tliis  commu- 
nistic FEPC  program  advocated  in  his 
name  and  hear  his  words  twisted  or  mis- 
interpreted to  fit  a  program  of  commu- 
nistic compulsion,  by  which  \<hite  .'Amer- 
icans in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  per- 
secuted as  they  have  never  been  perse- 
cuted before — and  see  the  attempts 
made  to  extend  this  persecution  to  white 
Americans  everywhere. 

Whether  the  President  knows  It  or  not, 
this  is  a  communistic  scheme  to  under- 
mine this  country  and  destroy  the  white 
man's  civilization  throug^iout  the  world. 


It  Is  being  fostered  and  pressed  by  alien- 
minded  minorities  that  have  for  their 
purpose  the  amalgamation  of  the  races 
and  the  destruction  of  the  white  man's 
civilization,  and  wiping  Christiainity 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  white 
children  are  driven  from  their  play- 
grounds and  swimming  pools,  white 
people  generally  are  driven  from  certain 
theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
These  aUen-minded  real-estate  agents 
are  driving  the  white  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  out  of  their  homes 
and  forcing  them  to  move  over  into  Vir- 
ginia for  protection,  by  selling  Negroes 
homes  in  their  midst — thereby  bringing 
about  a  condition  that  causes  white  peo- 
ple to  have  to  sell  their  homes  and  move 
across  the  Potomac  River. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  Commu- 
nists do  not  give  a  tinker's  dam  about 
tlie  Negroes.  They  are  simply  using 
them  as  a  smoke  screen  to  carry  out 
their  infamous  designs  against  the  white 
people  of  this  country.  They  are  doing 
the  Ncfrroes  infinite  harm. 

If  President  Truman  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on,  he  had  better  get  some 
advisers  who  can  give  him  the  facts.  If 
he  does  know  what  is  going  on,  then  he 
ought  to  call  a  halt. 

I  exposed  this  communistic  FEPC  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  2  years  ago. 
When  Mr.  Dewey,  Governor  of  New  York, 
signed  the  bill  imposing  that  vicious 
measure  upon  the  people  of  New  York, 
I  said  at  the  time,  that  'all  the  perfumes 
cf  Arabia  would  not  sweeten  his  little 
hand." 

Something  like  a  million  copies  of  that 
Epcech  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  land.  Everjmvhere  this 
vicious  measure  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  State  legislature,  and  the  Members 
have  read  copies  of  that  speech;  they 
have  killed  the  measure  in  every  single 
instance. 

If  It  was  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  various  States  and  they  were 
informed  as  to  what  it  means,  they 
would  do  just  what  they  did  In  Cali- 
fornia— defeat  It  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  every  single  individual  coun- 
ty. They  would  kill  it  so  dead  you  would 
never  hear  of  it  again. 

They  have  this  vicious  law  on  the  stat- 
ute books  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  New  Jersey,  and  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  force  it  on 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
California,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and 
other  States;  and,  as  I  said  have  failed 
in  every  instance. 

The  best  service  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 
could  possibly  render  their  people  would 
be  to  repeal  this  vicious  measure  at  once 
and  stop  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
enemies  of  America  that  are  trying  to 
impose  it  upon  the  entire  Nation  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  speech  in  the  House  on  February 
13,  1947,  in  discussing  this  measure,  I 
said: 

I  want  to  read  you  some  of  the  regulations 
that  are  now  being  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  this  vicious 
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law.  Businessmen  from  New  York  tell  me 
that  the  way  they  are  getting  around  this 
measure  Is  by  operating  through  employ- 
ment agenri«*s.  b?cause  no  Intelligent  busi- 
nessman would  CO  to  a  Slate  with  that  kind 
of  law  on  Its  stattite  t)ocKS  and  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  business  or  a  new  enter- 
prise, especially  with  the  regulaiicno  or  rul- 
ings under  It  which  I  am  now  going  to  re;icl 
to  you. 

Remrmber  they  ptit  this  measure  en  the 
ticket  in  California  and  the  people  voted  on 
it  In  fie  last  election;  and  It  lost  In  every 
Eln?  e  I'-.dlvldual  county  In  CaUfornl:^.  It 
wa;  bra'^n  m  the  entire  State  by  about  3  to  1. 

You  s'mplv  destroy  business  with  a  measure 
like  t*-:5.  That  is  what  the  FtPC  did  here. 
Men  h  ve  g.:;ne  out  of  bvisiness  all  over  the 
country  In  the  last  fcv  years  becaus?  of  the 
persecution  that  was  carried  on  by  this  outfit 
liere  tn  Washington,  the  personnel  ol  which 
I  ahall  Insert  Inter  on. 

A  few  people  are  going  around  urging  us 
to  pass  it  as  a  national  law.  to  put  everybody 
else  In  the  sane  predicament.  These  people 
who  are  carrying  en  this  racial  agitation  are 
using  the  Nearo  as  a  smoke  screen.  They  do 
not  give  a  tinker's  dam  about  the  Nejro. 
They  are  not  trying  to  help  the  Negro.  Tliey 
are  doing  them  more  harm  than  anybody  else 
has  done  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the  decent 
law-abiding  Negroes  knew  it 

But  let  ms  show  you  what  they  have  done 
In  New  York,  and  let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  retrulations  or  rulings,  as  they  are  called. 
end  ark  you  if  you  would  like  to  have  them 
in  your  State.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
froin  illtnois  |Mr.  Diiksen)  how  he  would 
like  to  have  them  in  Illinois,  or  bow  you 
would  like  to  have  them  in  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  Mlssotirl,  or  In  any  other 
S..ate  in  the  Union. 

Here  are  the  regulations,  or  rulings.  Issued 
by  the  State  of  New  York     They  are  headed: 

"State  of  New  York  Executive  Department. 
State  Commission  against  discrimination. 
Euiings." 

Here  are  the  rulings: 

I  want  to  show  you  some  things  you  cannot 
ask  In  the  State  of  New  York  wtien  you  go 
to  employ  a  man. 

Remember  that  State  has  no  gas.  coal,  or 
oil.  and  very  little  water  power.  The  rest  of 
the  country  does  not  have  to  go  to  New  York, 
or  to  any  other  State,  to  get  what  It  needs  la 
the  years  to  come.  The  American  people  in 
every  section  of  this  country  are  in  a  position 
now  to  take  care  of  themselves.  You  put 
this  measiire  on  in  one  State  after  another 
and  you  will  simply  penalize  those  States 
beyond  reason,  and  vhen  they  ark  you  to 
pass  it  for  the  whole  United  States  and  put 
It  on  the  entire  American  people,  after. the 
fiasco  they  have  made  of  it  here  in  Wash- 
ington tn  the  last  few  years,  it  Is  simply  un- 
thinkable to  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  has  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  country  at  heart. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  cannot  do 
under  the  law  of  New  York; 

tJNLAwrtrL  tMnoThutn  practicis  eetoek 

HUiNC   ANTBCDY 

Those  words  are  written  in  capitals.  Here 
Is  the  first  unlawful  practice: 

•'Inquiry  Into  the  original  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  employment,  whose  n.ome  has 
been  changed  by  court  proceedings  or  other- 
wise."" 

If  you  inqiilre  as  to  his  name  or  what  his 
name  used  to  be.  you  violate  the  law.  You 
com.mit  an  unlawful  practice.  For  Instance, 
take  thi.%  man  who  wnies  lor  PM.  who  calls 
himself  I.  F.  Stone.  His  name  was  Isadure 
Fuinsteln.  as  Cordell  Hull  once  pointed  out, 
Surp->!:e  he  comes  to  you  aslting  for  emplcy- 
meiii  and  you  ask  him  that  question.  Thea 
you  w.U  have  committed  an  unlawftil  act. 

Here  U  the  next  one; 

It  would  t)e  unlawful  practice  to  make — 

"Inquiry  Into  the  birthplace  of  the  applU 
cant  lor  employment,  the  birthplace  of  hU 
parents.  spo'ai.e.  or  ot'icr  clvo£  rclu;ive." 


How  would  you  like  that  In  Iowa.  Illinois, 
Texas,  or  Kebraoka.^  In  California  I  know 
you  do  not  like  it.  because  you  have  Just 
voted  on  It. 

Here  is  the  next  unlawful  practice. 

■■Requirement  that  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment produce  a  birth  certificate  or  bap- 
tismal certificate."' 

That  wotild  be  an  unlawful  practice  under 
this  FTPC  Act  in  New  York. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Governor  Dewey  get 
his  m'Jstache  in  the  wrincer  on  this  projx)- 
sition.  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  ever  going  to 
got  loose  from  it. 

lUr.  Mason.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr    R.\NK!N     I  yield. 

Mr.  Mason.  What  about  this  requirement 
during  the  war  that  every  person  employed 
in  certain  industries  had  to  prove  that  he 
was  born  here  before  he  could  got  a  Job? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Certainly.  If  we  had  this  law 
all  over  the  country  then,  the  Japs  would 
have  had  a  spy  at  the  elbow  of  every  man  in 
a  key  position;  so  would,  the  Germans,  and 
so  would  every  other  enemy  coimtry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  bis 
timely  suggestion. 

It  i3  aa  unlawful  practice  in  New  York, 
tuider  this  law,  to  make — 

■  Inquiry  into  the  religious  denomination 
of  an  appilcant  for  employment,  his  religious 
Bfllhat^ons.  his  church,  parish  pastor,  or  re- 
liiCious  holidays  observed.  Inquiry  Into 
whether  an  applicant  for  employment  Is  an 
atheist."' 

Inquiry  Into  whether  an  appilcant  for  em- 
ployment Is  an  atheLst  Is  fc.bldden.  although 
you  may  be  publishing  literature  for  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  or 
any  other  denomination. 

Another  thing,  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment— and  I  am  reading  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  this  Commission : 

■■An  applicant  for  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  this  Is  a  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jcw:sh  organization." 

In  other  words.  If  you  are  In  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  religious  literature  \ou 
cannot  even  give  him  that  information  under 
this  law  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DirksenI  now  proposes  for  the  whole 
country.  Includmj  Illlno's. 

Here  Is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"An  appilcant  for  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  the  following  holidays  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  firm  and  no  others,  naming 
the  holidays;  e.  g..  Decoration  Day  and  July 
the  Fouith,  etc." 

You  cannot  tell  them  under  the  laws, 
rulings,  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  they  may  observe  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Here  is  another  unlawful  practice: 

■An  applicant  tor  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  employees  are  required  to  work 
Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur." 

Praiikly,  I  did  not  know  there  were  any 
su'.h  days  until  the  last  few  years. 

Another  thing.  It  is  an  unlawful  practice 
under  this  New  York  law  to  malte — 

■"Inquiry  Into  the  complexion  of  an  appli- 
cant lor  employm.ent." 

Inquire  Into  his  complexion  and  you  are 
likely  to  get  yourself  tangled  up  with  the 
lax  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Here  is  another  unlawul  piacMce; 

"Requirement  that  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment annex  a  photograph." 

That  would  be  ati  unlawful  employment 
practice.  You  are  not  supposed  to  know  how 
he  looks. 

Remember,  this  Is  not  In  Russia,  but  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  MAiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.   I  yield. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  yet  the  State  Department 
In  order  to  granl  a  visa  requires  a  photo- 
graph of  the  person  to  be  pre;;nted  with 
Lis  application. 


Mr.  Rankin.  Certainly,  and  they  ought  to 
do  so.  Much  as  I  respect  the  dlst.ngulshed 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mason),  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  employ  him  unless 
I  knew  how  he  looked.  If  I  had  r  ever  seen 
him,  I  would  certainly  want  to  se;  his  pic- 
ture. 

Here  Is  another  unlawful  practice: 
"Inquiry  whether  an  appilcant  fcr  employ- 
ment Is  a  naturalized  or  natlve-boin  citizen; 
the  date  when  the  applicant  acquired  cltl- 
Z2ush;p;   whether  the  applicant's  jiarents  or 
spouse   are  naturalized  or  native- 3orn  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:    the  rate  when 
such  parents  or  spouse  acquired  citizenship." 
You  cannot  inquire  Into  those  questions 
under  this  FEPC  law  In  New  York, 
Here  Is  another  unlawful  practice; 
"Requirement  that  an  appilcant  for  em- 
plo>raent  produce  his  naturalization  papers 
or  first  papers." 

He  may  He  to  you  and  tell  you  that  he  Is  a 
naturalised  citizen,  but  you  canrot  ask  to 
Eee  his  papers. 

Another  unlawful  practice  in  Ne  w  York  Is 
to— 

'Inquire  Into  the  lineage  of  an  appilcant 
for  employment,  his  ancestry,  o;-  national 
origin." 

Yuu  remember  a  few  years  ago  the  Dallas 
News  ins«>rted  an  advertisement  for  a  colored 
Janitor,  and  this  FEPC  outfit  down  the  street 
ordered  them  to  '^ake  it  out,  bald  It  was  an 
unlawful  practice. 

One  member  of  this  FEPC  outfit  here  In 
Wasnington  went  into  ihe  cfflce  5f  Svilt  & 
Co.  In  Chicago.  This  FEPC  man  a  ked  them: 
"How  many  Negroes  do  you  have  on  your 
board  of  directors?  ' 

The  answer  was  "None." 
Then   the    FEPC    man    asked   him:    "Why 
baven't  you?  ' 

That  was  the  FEPC  down  here  li  Washing- 
ton a  lew  years  ago  before  it  died  because  a 
few  radicals  could  not  browbea .  Congress 
In  perpetuating  it. 

But  it  Is  now  In  force  in  the  St  ite  of  New 
York. 

Here  is  another  unlawful  practice  under 
the  New  York  law; 

"Inquiry  into  the  location  of  pla«  es  of  busi- 
ng's of  relatives  of  an  appilcant  f  ir  employ- 
m?nt." 

It  is  an  unlawful  practice  to  mtke — 
"Inquiry  into  the  place  of  resldt  nee  of  the 
parents,  spouse,  or  other  close  relatives  of  an 
applicant  for  employm.ent." 

I  am  reading  from  the  records  at  Albany. 
H?re  Is  another  unlawful  practice: 
"Inquiry  into  the  maiden  name  of  th» 
wife  of  a  male  applicant  for  ei  iployment 
and  or  Inquiry  into  the  maiden  name  of 
the  mother  of  a  male  or  female  appilcant  for 
employment." 

The  other  day  we  had  the  Elslers  down 
here.  One  of  them  has  t)een  shi  wn  to  be 
representing  the  Comintern,  acccrc  liig  to  his 
Elster's  testimony.  He  has  a  brother  out  In 
California,  who  seems  to  be  poL-ming  the 
public  mind  through  the  moving-i  icture  in- 
dustry. He  tries  to  defend  his  brother  and 
refers  to  this  woman  as  "my  forirer  sister." 
If  you  wanted  to  employ  any  of  them  and 
check  the  name  of  at  least  one  of  them  aa 
given  here,  you  could  not  Inquire  nto  thoae 
names  nt  all — if  you  ar?  trying  to  dD  buslnesa 
In  the  State  of  New  York — even  though  one 
of  them  has  a  half  dozen  aliases.  You  cculd 
not  even  ask  where  they  came  from  or  when 
they  got  here  or  when  they  changed  their 
nam.es. 

Kere  Is  another  unlawful  practice,  In  New 
Y^rk; 

"Inquiry  into  the  general  military  experi- 
ence of  an  applicant  for  employment."' 

I  wish  every  ex-serviceman  could  read  that, 
and  the  next  one 

Here  It  is.  It  Is  an  unlawftil  practice  to 
moke — 

'Inquiry  Into  the  whcreabotits  of  an  ap- 
pUc-.'nt    for   employment    during    the    First 
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World  War,  1.  e.,  during  the  period  from  1914 
tc  1919" 

In  other  words.  Inquiry  as  to  his  where- 
abouts In  the  period  from  1914  to  1919  Is 
forbidden  as  an  unlawftil  practice  In  th« 
State  of  New  York. 

Is  that  what  you  want  in  Colorado?  Is 
that  what  you  want  In  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GirroRD.  We  have  It. 

Mr.  Rankin  Get  rid  of  It,  and  we  will  help 
you. 

Is  that  what  you  want  In  Kansas,  In  Ohio, 
and  in  other  States? 

Let  your  States  vote  on  It.  Michigan  Is 
going  to  vote  on  it  right  away.  It  you  will 
tell  the  people  of  Michigan  the  whole  truth, 
let  them  know  the  whole  truth  about  this 
monstrosity.  I  will  guarantee  you  they  will 
beat   It   worse  than   they   did   in   California. 

Here  is  another  unlawful   practice; 

"Inquiry  into  the  organizations  of  which 
an  applicant  for  employment  is  a  member, 
Including  organizations  the  name  or  char- 
acter of  which  Indicates  the  religion,  race, 
or  national  origin  of  its  members." 

I  presume.  If  they  should  ask  me  If  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  I  could  have 
them  Jerked  up  and  brought  before  this  in- 
quisition board  or  probably  prosecuted  at 
various  places  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  criticizing  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  I  bave  long  since  learned 
In  going  from  one  State  to  another  that  real 
Americans  are  about  the  same  everywhere. 
I  believe.  If  they  had  a  vote  on  it,  the  people 
of  New  York  would  beat  it,  Just  as  they  did  in 
California. 

They  are  having  a  vote  on  it  in  Michigan 
because  a  little  minority  group  has  been 
attempting  to  browbeat  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  Into  passing  it.  I  dare  say  when 
It  goes  on  the  ballot  In  Michigan  and  the 
people  of  Michigan  understand  what  It  means 
they  will  defeat  It  more  thoroughly  then  they 
did  In  California.  The  same  thing  would 
happen  In  probably  every  other  State  In  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ArcfST  H.  Anoresen.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  August  H.  A.VDaEi>z.N.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  the  penalties  are  In  New 
York? 

Mr.  R.^nkin.  In  addition  to  being  harassed 
to  death  with  orders  and  directives  to  cease, 
desist,  rehire,  etc,  there  is  a  punishment 
provided  of  "Imprisonment  In  a  penitentiary 
or  county  Jail  for  not  more  than  1  year  or 
by  fine  of  not  more  than  *500,  or  both." 

Mr.  Gtttord.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  'Ranktn.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
M-tssachusetts. 

Mr.  GiiToRD.  I  want  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  that  law  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  R.^NKiN.  I  was  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  GuTORD.  I  was  thoroughly  amai.ed 
when  1  looked  Into  It:  I  had  not  learned 
what  the  rules  were.  But,  perhaps  we  car- 
ried it  too  far.  I  am  so  sorry,  and  I  have 
been,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this,  I  can 
assure  the  gentlemar. 

Mr  Rankin.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  not. 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
would  not  favor  it  if  they  had  a  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  GuTORD.  Employers  always  Inquire 
and  must  know  whether  you  come  from  a 
respectable  family  or  not.  They  are  so  care- 
ful. Perhaps  they  overdid  It.  But  I  think 
a  man  ought  to  t)e  able  to  find  out  whether 
he  came  from  a  respectable  family. 

Mr.  Rankin.  There  are  a  great  many  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked,  which  are  for- 
bidden under  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to  give  the  new 
Members  an  Idea  of  what  a  mess  this  FSPC 
was  here  In  Washington  during  its  exist- 
ence under  Executive  order.  I  insert  a  speech 
I  made  on  this  subject  In  1946. 


It  reads  as  follows: 

"FEPC  A  Betratal  or  Whiti  AiczaicANt 

"(Speech  of  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi,   In    the    House    of    Representatives, 

Thursday,  July  12,  1945) 

"Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage 
of  a  law  at  this  time  legalizing  this  so-called 
FEPC  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  If  every  Individual  In 
the  United  States  could  understand  Just 
what  It  means,  there  would  be  such  a  roar 
of  protest  coming  from  every  State  In  this 
Union  that  it  would  never  see  the  light  of 
day. 

"If  every  Member  of  Congresis  would  'screw 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  place'  and  vote 
his  convictions  on  this  so-called  FEPC.  it 
would  not  get  50  votes  out  of  the  entlr* 
membership  of  435. 

"It  is  a  most  dangerous  and  brazen  at- 
tempt to  fasten  upon  the  white  people  of 
America  the  worst  system  of  control  by  alien 
or  minority  racial  groups  that  has  been 
known  since  the  crucifixion. 

"When  I  read  the  names  of  the  personnel 
of  this  outfit  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean. 

"To  sanctify  this  organization  by  law 
would  give  the  lie  to  everything  we  have 
told  our  American  boys  they  were  fighting 
for.  Instead  of  coming  back  to  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  democracy,  they  would  find  them- 
selves sold  Into  this  bondage,  herded, 
humiliated,  and  regimented  by  alien  influ- 
ences directed  by  a  foreign  comlntern  rep- 
resenting; the  deadly  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx 
that  Is  based  upon  hatred  for  Christianity 
and  for  everything  that  is  biised  on  Chris- 
tian principles. 

"It  is  a  manifestation  In  legislative  form  of 
that  Infidelity  that  has  closed  thousands  of 
Christian  churches  In  Europ*'  and  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  tmtold  millions 
of  Christian  human  beings. 

"This  measure  is  not  directed  altogether  at 
the  white  people  of  the  South  If  It  were, 
you  folks  In  the  North  would  not  have  so 
much  ground  for  alarm.  Wc  In  the  South 
know  how  to  combat  subveislve  elements. 
As  Henry  Grady  once  said,  we  wrested  the 
South  from  such  domination  'when  Federal 
dium  beats  rolled  nearer  and  Federal  bayo- 
nets hedged  closer  to  the  ballot  box  of  the 
South  than  It  ever  will  again  In  this  Re- 
public." 

"But  you  people  In  the  North  have  not  had 
that  training,  and  this  FEPC  is  likely  to  bring 
grief,  strife  hatred,  race  riots,  ana  chaos  in 
your  northern  cities  If  this  virious  agency  Is 
perpetuated  and  sanctioned  by  your  votes. 

"Do  not  forget  that  the  returning  service- 
men know  what  this  thing  means,  ard  they 
are  going  to  call  you  to  account  next  year — 
beginning  with  the  primary.  They  are  not 
going  to  wait  until  the  general  election. 

'Do  not  forget  that  every  businessman, 
every  farmer,  every  professional  man,  and 
every  other  Independent  Individual  whose 
blood  glows  with  the  Instinct  of  American 
liberty,  is  going  to  Join  these  men,  and  those 
other  patriotic  forces  that  are  fighting  to 
save  American  institutions  for  which  these 
boys  have  been  fighting  and  dying  upon 
every  battlefield  In  the  world. 

"If  every  man  and  every  woman  In  the 
United  States  could  Just  read  the  list  of  in- 
dividuals that  compose  the  personnel  of  this 
crazy  FEPC.  and  Its  subdivisions  throughout 
the  country,  I  dare  say  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  you  left  who  vote  for  it,  even  if 
nominated  In  the  primaries  next  year,  to 
form  a  corporal's  guard. 

"For  your  information,  and  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  American  people  generally,  I 
am  going  to  read  you  the  ofOdal  personnel  as 
It  exists  today.  Bemember,  this  list  Is  taken 
from  the  oiDcial  record.  This  ta  the  group 
that  wants  to  nose  Into  and  caatrol  every 
business  in  the  United  States.  Remember, 
they  can  aearch  the  fllee  and  records  of  erery 


business  establishment  in  America  where 
some  disgruntled  individual  is  willing  to 
trump  up  a  charge  of  discrimination.  They 
can  drag  them  all  over  the  country  and  try 
them,  and  in  that  way  destroy  any  ordinary 
business  concern. 

"The  next  thing  they  are  going  to  try  to  do 
is  get  control  of  your  schools  and  force  their 
communistic  henchmen  Into  the  schools  and 
teach  your  children  their  subversive  doc- 
trines. 

"Read  these  lists  carefully,  which,  as  I  said, 
are  taken  from  the  official  records  here  in 
Washington,  and  you  will  see  that  not  on* 
out  of  ten  on  these  rolls  is  a  white  gentil* 
American. 

"Here  is  the  official  list: 

"Committee  on   Fair  Employment   Practice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Office  of  the  Chairman 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 
ary 

Ross.  Malooltn 

r h airman 

■White- 

$8,000 

Johnson.  Gcorpe  M. 

Deputy  Chair- 
man. 

Colored. 

S,000 

Euhbard,  Maceo... 

Hearings  exam- 
inor. 

...do.... 

^6oo 

Blorh,  Emanuel 

do 

White... 

5.600 

Copper,  Evclj-n 

do 

...do.... 

5,fi00 

Berltinp,  Max 

Assistant  to 
Chairman. 

...do 

3,800 

Alexander,  Dorothy. 

Secretary  to 
Chairman. 

CoJored. 

2,000 

Clifion,  J.  Jeanne... 

Secretary  to 
Dcputv. 

...do.... 

tooo 

Brooks,  Mary 

Cleric-stenog- 
rapher. 

...dO.-.- 

1.800 

Banting,  Myra 

do 

White... 

1,800 

"You  will  note  that  in  this  office  of  tha 
chairman,  consisting  of  10  people,  there  are 
5  Negroes  and  6  white  people,  most  of  whom 
have  foreign  names.  One  of  the  whites  is  a 
stenographer  who  receives  the  smallest  salary 
of  anyone  on  the  list. 

"Remember  that  the  members  of  tbls  group 
preside  over  the  destiny  of  every  btisiness  en- 
terprise In  America,  and  are  using  their  as- 
sumed powers  to  harass  white  Americans  out 
of  business. 

"This  is  the  organization  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  being  asked  to  p>erpetuate  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

"rivi  n  OPEEATIONS 

"Here  is  the  Division  of  Field  Operation*: 

"Field  operations 


Incumbent 


Maslow.  Win 

Mitchell,  Clarence. 


David»n,  Eueene. 
EeaU.  W.  Hayes... 

Mercer,  Inci 

Rogers,  Eleanor... 
Saito.  Ot<»ne.._.. 


Thompson,  Mildred. 
Comick,  Emma 


TiU« 


Race 


Chief 

Principal  fair- 
pracfice  ex- 
aminer. 

do 


Senior  fair-prae- 
tice  exammer. 

Fair-practice  ex- 
ammpr. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 

do _. 


.do. 
.do. 


Sal- 
ary 


Wbite...$6,S00 
Cobred.   £.000 


..do.... 

White... 


S,fl00 

4,eoo 

3,800 


..do 

Colored.    1,800 
1.800 


Ja  p  s  • 

nese- 

Amer- 

ican. 

Colored 

...do... 


1,800 

i,ea) 


"You  will  note  that  it  consists  of  nine 
people — five  Negroes,  one  Japanese,  and 
three  others — ^two  of  whom  have  records  of 
affiliations  with  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, according  to  the  reports  of  the  Dice 
committee. 

"Imagine  this  group  going  about  over  the 
country  riding  herd  on  the  white  American 
businessmen  of  the  Nation,  telling  them 
whom  they  shall  employ,  whom  they  shall 
promote,  and  with  whom  they  may  associate. 

"It  wotild  be  interesting,  and  probably  en- 
lightening, to  check  up  on  these  people  and 
see  how  many  of  them  are  native-born  Amer- 
icans. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


'■Merr.lx»rs  of  Congress  had  better  do  this 
BOW.  be'ore  ihffv  get  caught  In  this  uap. 
becius*  this  question  cf  un-Araerlcan  ac- 
tivities Is  golr.i;  to  be  an  l.'sue  In  every  con- 
gressior.il  district  next  year,  b^innlng  with 
the  primaries. 

•The  pe  -pie  are  net  going  to  wait  until  the 
general  election  for  someone  who  holds  a 
rcmmlss*.on  as  a  result  of  the  pernicious  ac- 
tivities oJ  Sidney  Hillnaan  and  his  gang  to 
wrao  the  party  cloak  about  him  and  shout 
to  the  pwcple  of  his  district  that  "I  am  a 
Republican"  or  "I  am  a  Democrat." 

'More  than  2.000.QC'0  young  men  have  al- 
ready been  discharged  in  this  war.  and  they 
•re  organizing  now  to  ti^  to  save  America 
for  Americans.  They  are  going  to  read  your 
records,  and  they  are  IDtely  to  ask  you  some 
▼«ry  embarrassing   questions  when   you   get 

"«rV3W  .INT  AN.\LTSIS  DI\ISICN 

"Now  look  at  this  list  and  see  who  reviews 
all  these  records  of  racial  discrimination 
when  they  come  to  Washington,  and  you  will 
understand  how  the  editor  of  the  E>allas  News 
felt  and  how  other  white  gentiles  feel.  In- 
cluding Cecil  B.  DeMille,  the  great  .\merlcan 
movie  producer,  when  they  are  harassed  out 
of  business 

-Here  is  the  list: 


''Rerteic  and  Analysis  Division 

1 
I-     .".Vr.t        1            T.rie 

Ric* 

1   ary 

I>«vL«,  John  .\ I  ChW. 


Lawacni.  Marjnfie. 

C.^4fatl3r,    Corse- 

HobtMB.  India.... 

Coan.  Carol 

t<.  Joy  P 

Hoflman.  Cella 

Spaiikling,  Joan 


I  Resrareh 

lyst. 
CompUance  an- 

aly-^t. 

....do 

..,.d« 

...do 

Clerk  .jienot- 

rapher. 
....'lo 


Coiond.  S.\600 
...do I  3.800 

..do 3.300 


-  do....! 
White.. 
Colored. 
White...! 


2.fiOO 
1.800 


Colored.    l.SOO 


I 


•Ydu  win  note  that  It  consists  of  six 
Negroes  and  two  white  people,  one  of  whom 
Is  named  Carol  Coan  and  the  other  Celia 
Hoffman,  a  white  stenographer  receiving  the 
lowest  salary  on  the  list. 

"Now.  If  you  sign  the  {jetiticn  to  bring  out 
this  bill  or  vote  for  this  monstrosity,  do  not 
forget  that  when  you  get  home  those  white 
American  businessmen  who  help  to  sustain 
this  N.ition  in  time  cf  peace  and  whose  sons 
are  fighting  its  battles  in  time  of  war  are 
going  to  want  to  ask  ycu  some  questions  that 
you  may  not  be  able  to  answer. 
"LxcAi,  d:visio?« 

"But  if  you  want  a  real  laugh,  look  at  thla 
Legal  Division. 

"Legal  Division 


locumbect 

Title 

Race        ^'=«'- 
ary 

}:>^:--.  Krink  D... 
M..  ».  . :.  >.in'>a... 
0»,:auu.JemeTiTe.. 

Attorney    ...... 

do 

Clerk-stcnofra- 
pber. 

Colored.  U.  OV 
White...!  4.«UJ 
Coiond.    1.8U0 

"You  wOl  note  that  this  so-called  Legal 
Division  coosisu  of  two  Negroes  and  a  Simou 
Stlckgold. 

••IWrOBMATION    DrVISlON 

"Now  we  come  to  the  Information  Division. 
If  you  want  information  about  this  outfit 
write  to  this  Division : 

"Information  Division 


lDCUn]t«Dt 


Title 


Hace 


Sal- 
ary 


Hounie.  St.  Clair...!  iBforrr'at.ofj  .fi*.  '  Colored    33  nu) 

Whitinf,  Manraret  I  Clerkstenoi-   ...do 1,SOO 

I      mpbrr. 


"You  Will  note  that  it  consists  of  two  Ne- 
groes, one  registered  as  an  Information  spe- 
cialist and  the  other  as  a  clerk-stenographer. 

■'BVDcrr     AND     ADMINISTRATION 

"Now  we  come  to  the  Budget  and  Adminis- 
tration Division.  This  Division  not  only 
makes  up  the  budget  but  administers  the 
regulatioios      Here  is  the  list: 

"B'^dget  and  Administration 


Governor  Dewey  and  his  political  henchmen 
have  now  heap>ed  upon  them. 

"EICIONAL  Omcl.  PHXI-ADrLPHlA 

"Now,  let  u«  turn  to  Philadelphia,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Constitution — the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love.  At  the  risk  of  causing  glo- 
rious old  Benjamin  Franklin  to  turn  over  In 
his  grave,  I  read  you  the  list: 

"Regional  office.  Philadelphia 


Jore«.  Th>-o<!ore. 
Jeter.  SincUir... 


Baker.  Vivian  D... 

Jackson.  Boiwlej  .\. 
I'ay liter.  Minnie  .V. 
HollijtEon.  Irving... 
-•:»>.  Ralph  R.... 

K  •<«,  Syivia  B 

N>l?on.  Oteli.i 

Carjienter.     Elita- 

both. 
Bront.  Pearl  T 


.\?.<!|<tsnt    ad- 
niini.stritire 
nllicer. 
Clerk-stenoft  ra- 
pher. 

Clerk-typist 

do I 

Clerk I 

Chief.  f:<*al 

Voucher  auditor.  [ 
AcmuntinK  clerk, 
-...do 

do 


Colored.  $5,600 
..do 3.200 


..do.... 

..do.... 
..do  ... 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do._. 


2.000 

1.620 
l.*i20 
1,44U 
2.600 
2,000 
1.620 
1.630 

1,620 


"This  outfit,  which  Is  composed  of  11  Ne- 
groes, and  no  whites  at  all,  not  only  makes  up 
the  budget  for  financing  this  aggregation, 
but  it  seems  to  have  the  power  of  admlnls- 
Uatlon.  I  hope  ycu  will  read  this  list  to 
your  white  businessmen,  farmers,  and  ex- 
servicemen  at  home  when  you  get  back  and 
ask  for  renomination  in  the  primaries  next 
year. 

"MAIL   AND   FILES   DIVISION 

"Now.  here  are  the  ones  that  have  control 
of  the  malls  and  filing  system: 

"Mail  and  Files 


Ircumbent 


Title 


R.ice 


I  Sal- 
I   ary 


Dotut'ia.'.  LeU I  Chief.  Mall  and 

^Files. 

^^  elch.  S^-l^na r)<Kket  clerk 

Oamble,  Joysie FUc  clerk...'.!]! 

Phillips.  Rose do 

Rec<l.  Ch.^r!«><i Mesaeneer..."! 

Muihell.  Keiiina...    File  clerk 


Colored.  $2,000 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


1,800 
1,620 
1.440 
1.3» 
1.4«) 


"You  will  note  that  this  division  Is  com- 
posed  entirely  of  Negroes— six  Negroes,  and 
no  whites  at  all.  I  wonder  why  they  dis- 
criminated against  the  white  race  In  setting 
up  these  two  powerful  branches  of  this  most 
dangerous  agency? 

"REGIONAL   omCE.    NEW    YORK 

"Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  regional  offices  and 
see  who  Is  going  to  harass  the  business  people 
back  In  the  States.  Here  Is  the  list  for  the 
Slate  of  New  York: 

'Re0onal  office.  Neic  York 


Incumbent 


Title 


Race 


Sal- 
ary 


Lawson,  EJwanl  n.    Regional  direc- 

I      tor. 
Jonea,  Madison  S... I  Fair-practice ex- 

)      air  ;ner, 

Jone?,  Robert  O ! do 

l"inoviin.  Paniel  R.) do 

Irish,  Miriam... 


Asepha,  Tillie 

i^chwarti,  Soiiia 


Clerk-stenocra- 
pher. 

do 

do , 


Colored.  $5,600 


...do... 


..do 3.800 

White...    3,800 
Colored.    2,000 


3,800 


White... 
..do 


1,620 
1,C20 


"This  Is  the  list  that  la  going  to  help  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  harass  the  white  American 
businessmen  of  the  Empire  State.  You  will 
note  that  it  Is  composed  of  four  Negroes  and 
three  white  people.  Please  read  the  names 
cf  the  three  white  people  and  see  If  ycu  can 
figure  out  their   antecedents. 

"Biislnessmen  of  New  York  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  after  this  war  without 
having  all  this  communistic  conglomeratiou 
to  deal  with,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  one  whlcH 


Fleming,  G.  Jaraes. 


Greenblatt.      MII- 
drt-l. 

M:inlv,  Milo  .K 

Risk,  Samnel  R.... 
OrinniKt,  Wiilard.. 
Uorga:;,  lltWu 

Klinepr,  Knryl 

Brown,  Urayce 


ReKional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practice 
cumiuer. 

do 

.....do 

...do 

Clerk-stenogra- 
pher. 

do 

....do 


Colored. 

White... 

Colored. 

White... 

Colored. 

...do 

White... 


$.%fl00 

3,800 

3.800 
3.800 
3,300 

1,800 

1.800 


Colored.    1, 440 


"You  will  note  that  It  Is  composed  of  eight 
Individuals — five  Negroes  and  three  whites, 
Mildred  Greenblatt,  Samuel  R.  Risk,  and 
Karyl  Klinger. 

■'Don't  you  know  there  will  be  some  broth- 
erly love  when  that  crowd  gets  going  on 
the  businessmen  of   the  Philadelphia  area? 

"REGIONAL  OmCZ.  W.^SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"Now,  here  Is  the  regional  office  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
there  has  been  so  much  persecution  of  white 
gentiles  In  the  last  few  years.  Here  la  the 
list: 

'■Regional  office,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Incumbent 


Title 


Race 


Sal- 
ary 


Evans,  Joseph 

Houston,  Theoph- 
ilus. 

Kahn.  .\lice  

Chlsolm.  Ruby 

I'rback.  Dorothy... 

Regional   direc- 
tor, 
Fatrpractiwex- 
sDiiner. 

do 

Clerk-steDopa- 

ph«T. 
do 

Colored. 

...do 

White... 
Cok)red. 

...do 

$6,600 

3,200 

1600 
1.800 

1,620 

"You  will  note  It  consists  of  four  Negroes 
and  .^Uce  Kahn.  Just  what  chance  a  white 
gentile  will  have  with  this  group  Is  entirely 
problematical,  to  say  the  least  of  It. 

"REGIONAL  OmCE,  CLEVELAND 

"Now,  let  us  move  out  where  the  West  be- 
gins and  take  a  look.  Here  Is  the  list  In 
the   Cleveland  regional   office; 

"Regional  office.  Cleveland 


Incumbent 


Title 


MrKnlght,  Wil- 
liam. 
Abbott,  Olcott  R„ 


Olore,  Lethia 

Kelley,  Bemiia.. 

Wasem,  Edria... 


Rr^ional   direc- 
tor. 
Fair-practice  ex 

do 


Clerk-stenof- 

rapher. 
do 


Race 


Colored.  .K600 


Pal. 
ary 


White... 

Colored. 
..do. 

White... 


3.800 

3.200 
1.62U 

1.800 


"You  win  note  that  this  group  is  com- 
posed of  three  Negroes  and  two  whites.  Olcott 
R.  Abbott  and  Edna  Wasem. 

"Don't  you  know  the  white  people  of  Cleve- 
land wUl  enjoy  being  dominated  by  them? 

"CINCINNATI   REGIONAL   OmC« 

"Cincinnati  seems  to  be  larjelv  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland  office  since  It 
only  has  two  people: 

"Cincinnati 


James,  Uarold 


Fair-practice  ex 
itmmer. 

Clerk-Stenogra- 
pher. 


White... 


K«00 
1,800 
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"vmon  BEGiOMAL  omc« 

•T^crw    let    us    move   on    to   Detroit,    Mich. 
Here  U  the  regional  offlce  for  Detroit: 
"Detroit 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 

Swan.  Edward 

Sese,  Doris  K 

Examiner    in 

tharce. 
Clprk-stcnog- 

rapher. 

Colored. 

J  a  p  a  - 
nese- 
Amer- 
tran. 

$4,600 
1,630 

"Tou  will  note  that  this  offlce  force  consists 
of  three  whites  and  one  Negro.  You  can  read 
the  list  of  whites  yourself  and  then  Judge  how 
many  of  them  really  represent  the  people  of 
that  area. 

"ST.  LOUIS  RXGIONAI.  OITTCB 

•Tiere  la  the  list  of  the  regional  office  at  St. 
Louis: 

"St.  Louis 


"You  will  note  that  It  is  composed  of  one 
Negro  and  one  Japanese.  I  know  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Detroit  are  grateful  for  this  con- 
sideration. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  the  com- 
ments they  will  make  to  you  gentlemen  from 
Detroit  when  you  get  home  next  summer,  If 
you  support  this  vicious  measure. 

■  REGIONAL  OFFICE,  CHICAGO 

"Here  Is  the  list  of  the  regional  office  In  the 
Windy  City: 

"Regional  office,  Chicago 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 
ary 

Henderwn,  Elncr.. 

Gibson.  Barry  H. 
C. 

PchnltJ!.  Jov 

Williams,  U  Roy.. 
ZeHiman,  Fenny... 

Ingram,     Margue- 
rite S. 

Regional   direc- 
tor. 
Fair-practice  ex- 
aminer. 

do 

.   .    do 

Clerk-atenof- 

rapher. 
do 

Colored. 

...do 

White  .. 
Colored. 
While... 

Colored. 

$5,600 

3,800 

3.800 
3.200 
1,8U0 

1,620 

1 

"You  will  note  It  Is  composed  of  four  Ne- 
groes, Joy  Shultz,  and  Penny  Zeldman.  I 
am  told  that  a  representative  of  this  group 
went  Into  the  offlce  cf  Swift  &  Co.  and  asked 
how  many  Negro  membe.-s  they  had  on  their 
board  of  directors.  The  answer  was,  "We 
have  no  Negro  members  on  our  board  of 
directors  "  Then  the  question  came  back, 
"Why  haven't  you?"  This  Just  shows  what 
this  supergovernmental  set-up  Is  driving  at. 
They  want  to  communlze  America  and  de- 
stroy everything  which  our  glorious  ances- 
tors have  left  us  and  for  which  our  boys  are 
now  fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world. 

"REGIONAL  OFFTCl.  ATLANTA 

"Here  Is  a  list  of  the  Atlanta  office: 
"Regional  office,  Atlanta 


InruniVent 


TiUe 


Dodge,  Wither- 

ipoon. 
Hope,  John 


McKav.  George  D.. 
Chnbb,  Sally 


Ingram,  Thelma 


Regional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practice 
ei&miner. 

do. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 

do 


Race 


Sal- 
ary 


White  -.'$4,600 


Colored. 

White... 
...do..  .. 

Colored. 


3,  MO 

3.2<I0 
2.000 

1,800 


"You  wUl  note  that  It  conslsU  of  two 
Negroes  and  three  whites;  the  most  impor- 
tarit  post  in  this  office,  that  of  examiner,  U; 
held  by  a  Negro.  I  wonder  how  the  people 
of  Georgia  enjoy  the  domination  of  this 
group.  I  may  have  more  to  say  about  them 
later, 

"regional  omci,  kansas  cttt 

"Here  U  the  list  of  the  Kansas  City  offlce: 
"Regional  office,  Kansas  City 


Innimbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 
ary 

Hoglund,  Roy  .\... 
Ormabee,  Eugene.. 

Jones,  MiWred 

Schlien,  HeieneO.. 

Regional   direc- 
tor 

Fair-practice  ex- 
aminer. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 
do 

White... 

...do 

Cotored. 

White... 

55.800 

3.800 
1,6» 
1.830 

Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

8al- 
arr 

Theodore  Brown... 

Morris  Levine 

Armotba  Jackson... 

Examiner  In 

charce. 

Examiner 

Clerk-stenog- 

mpher. 

Colored. 

White... 
Colored. 

$3,800 

3,200 
1,620 

"You  win  notice  that  It  consists  of  two 
Negroes  and  Morris  Levine.  Just  how  they 
came  to  select  these  particular  Individuals 
to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  ..white 
businessmen  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri 
I  cannot  understand. 

"REGIONAL     OFFICE,     DALLAS,     TEX 

"The  members  of  the  regional  office  at 
Dallas  are  as  follows: 

"Regional  office,  Dallas 


Castenada,  Carlos.. 

rVacancy) — 

Guilcben,  wavtta. 


Regional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practice 
examiner. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 


"You  Will  note  there  la  one  vacancy.  Last 
year  that  position  was  held  by  a  Negro, 
namely,  Roy  V.  Williams.  The  other  two 
members,  Carlos  Castenada.  the  regional  di- 
rector, and  WUletU  Gutleben  seem  to  be  In 
charge  of  the  offlce  at  the  present  time.  This 
Is  the  regional  office  that  attacked  the  Dal- 
las News  last  year  for  carrying  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  Negro  janitor.  This  fellow  Cas- 
tenada, the  director,  held  the  same  position 
that  he  holds  now.  If  this  set-up  Is  made 
permanent,  then  I  presume  the  rest  of  the 
white  American  businessmen  in  Texas  may 
expect  to  be  harassed  Just  as  the  Dallas  News 
was. 

"REGIONAL  OFFICE,  NEW   ORLEANS 

"The  regional  offlce  at  New  Orleans  con- 
sists of  the  following  members: 

"Re^onal  office.  New  Orleans 


"This  Is  the  only  otBct  we  have  found  yet 
that  consists  entirely  of  white  (?)  people. 
Just  what  the  background  of  each  one  of 
them  is  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"VOS  ANCZLSS  EXCIONAL  OITICS 

•The  Lew  AngeleF  regional  offlce  consists  of 
the  following : 

-Los  Angeles 


ElUneer,  W.  Don...i  Regional    direc- 
tor. 
Morton,  James  H . . 


Romiing,  Evelyn... 


Fair-practice 

eiammer. 
C  ler  Ik -su-nog  ra- 
pher. 


White... 
Cokjred. 

White... 


$3,800 
3,200 
1.800 


You  will  note  that  there  are  two  whites 
and  one  Negro  In  this  office.  As  the  Negro  la 
the  fair-practice  examiner,  Just  what  the 
decent  people  of  Louisiana  may  expect  at  the 
hands  of  this  outfit  is  something  to  con- 
template. 

"REGIONAL    OmCE.    SAN    FRANCISCO 

"The  San  Francisco  office  consists  of  the 
following  Individuals: 

-Regional   office,   San   Francisco 


Kingman.  Harry  L. 
Rntledge.  Edward- 
Roes.  Bernard 

Seymour,  Virginia.. 

Masen.  Jewel 


Regional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practice 
examiner. 

do ^.... 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Clerk-stenofra- 
pher. 


-..dO-„ 

...do_ 
do 


Wh!tc..-i$5,  600 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 
ary 

Bunt,  A.  Bruce 

Brown,  Robert  E — 

Lopor,  Ipnacio 

Vetter,  Vera  Q 

Lema,  Marie 

Hearings  exam- 
iner. 
Fair-|)ractloe  ex- 
annner. 

do 

Clerk -stenogra- 
pher. 
do.      

White... 

Colored. 

White... 
...do 

...do 

$5,600 

3,800 
1.800 

i.sao 

"You  will  note  that  there  are  four  white* 
and  one  Negro  in  this  office,  the  Negro  being 
the  fair-practice  examiner.  I  do  not  know 
what  consideration  the  white  businessmen 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  this  group,  but  from  what  I  can 
hear  there  Is  considerable  gnashing  of  teeth 
over  the  situation. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  PEPC  Is  a  supergovem- 
ment  of  commissars,  with  more  power  for 
evil  than  any  other  agency  that  has  ever  been 
created  In  this  country.  If  Congress  should 
ratify  It  and  make  It  the  law  of  the  land,  then 
we  will  have  sacrificed  and  destroyed  that 
sacred  freedom  for  which  our  brave  men  are 
now  fighting  and  dying  on  every  battle  front 
In  the  world. 

"We  have  no  right  to  pass  such  a  drastlo. 
revolutionary  measure  that  literally  change* 
our  way  of  life,  as  well  as  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, while  these  boys  are  away  from  hom* 
In  uniform  fighting  to  sustain  American 
Institutions. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  are  going  to  carry  thl« 
battle  against  such  un-American  actl-vltle« 
into  every  congressional  district  In  th« 
■United  States  next  year.  In  the  primary,  so 
that  no  one  can  crawl  behind  the  party  cloak 
and  claim  Immunity  at  the  bands  of  any  seg- 
ment of  our  people. 

"This  Is  a  battle  for  the  survival  of  free  con- 
stitutional government,  for  the  survival  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  for  the  survival  of 
free  enterprise,  for  the  survival  of  American 
liberty  Itself. 

"It  Is  a  battle  to  save  America  for 
Americans." 


4,«0( 

3,800 
XQOO 

1,300 


Maritime  Commusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  including  in  my  remarks  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  13.  1950, 1  wish  to  remind  the  House 
that  my  distinguished  predecessor  as 
Representative  in  this  body  from  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Raymond  S.  McKeough,  so  admiringly 
and  affectionately  remembered  by  Mem- 
bers of  seniority  and  who  on  the  Mari- 
time Commission  has  rendered  such  out- 
standing service  to  the  Nation,  is  not  a 
member  of  Maritime  Commission  ma- 
jority. 

Masitqcx  Rxvolt 

AdTocatee  oi   all-out  governmental   aub- 
aklies  for   the   merchant   marine  have   bad 

tough  going  recently  with  both  Congreaa  and 
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the  administration.  Perhaps  the  crowning 
blow  was  the  endorsement  yesterday  by  Sen- 
ator M\CNX,-so.'«  of  Reorganisation  Plan  21, 
which  would  abolish  the  Maritime  Comm.s- 
•lon  and  reconstitute  Its  functions  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Senator  Macnu- 
80M.  who  is  known  as  a  friend  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  Is  himself  the  author  of  a 
long-range  shipping  bill,  pave  as  his  reason 
the  mounting  criticism  of  and  unsatisfac- 
tory relation*  with  the   Maritime  Commls- 

BiOD. 

This  criticism  has  been  building  to  a  cre- 
scendo. Last  summer  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral blasted  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
Irregularities  in  granting  overly  large  ship 
construction  subsidies.  His  ob.iections  we;e 
upheld  and  amplified  by  the  House  Executive 
Expenditures  Committee  after  protracted  In- 
vestigation. The  President  himself  showed 
concern  over  uncontrolled  subsidies  In  his 
budget  message  He  translated  this  concern 
Into  action  with  Reorganization  Plan  21. 
Now  the  Hardy  subcommittee  cf  the  House 
Executive  Expenditures  Committee  Is  ready- 
ing ar.Giber  report  covering  the  entire  tuo- 
sidy  cperaiion  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
both  operating  and  construction,  for  fiscal 
l&4a  and  1930  Indications  are  that  this  re- 
port will  be  even  stronger  than  the  last. 

That  suspicion  of  shipping  subsidies  has 
permeated  the  House  Is  shown  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Thomas  amendment  to  the  om- 
nibus appropriations  bill  putting  a  ceiling  on 
the  cperailng  subsidies  that  may  be  granted 
by  the  commission.  Incidentally,  the  House 
also  deserves  credit  for  finally  knocking  out 
the  amendment  by  Representative  Halx 
Boc-cs— which  had  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved— granting  an  unasked  increase  in 
funds  for  maritime  training  and  reactivating 
two  closed  training  stations. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  rising  hostility, 
and  it  is  not  that  most  Congressmen  or  ad- 
ministration officials  are  opposed  to  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  It  Is  simply  that  a  large 
part  of  the  shipping  industry — which  despite 
a  recapture  clause  enjoys  substantial  subsi- 
dies and  even  more  lm;x)rtant  tax  advan- 
tages— seems  too  anxious  to  shift  more  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Government  and  to  get  its 
hand  further  4nto  the  public  till,  and  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  majority  seems 
only  too  er>.ger  to  help.  For  example,  there 
Is  no  indicatlcn  that  the  Conunission  haa 
paid  the  slightest  h?ed  to  cr.ticism  so  far. 
In  short,  the  confusion  of  the  public  interest 
with  private  interests  Is  altogether  reminis- 
cent cf  the  atmosphere  which  led  to  the  la- 
moua  Black  report  of  1935.  Confidence  will 
not  be  restored  until  there  is  a  dr.^stic  shake- 
up  and.  more  Important,  until  Government 
aid  to  shipping  Is  In  the  hands  cf  men  who 
are  both  dismterested  and  competent. 


Ee&iesed  by  Terror 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   M.\S.i.*CIlVrETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-^ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  IS.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.?.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowinfi:  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  Boston.  Mass..  May  H, 
1950; 

Wb  Cannot  Be  Complacent 

There  Is  no  reason  to  be  complacent.  Com- 
munism beaten  back,  driven  underground  or 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  which  blow 
around  the  globe,  never  gives  up 

The  reason  Is  that  the  Reds,  casting  rell- 
ftcn  adrift,  must  yield  to  the  inner  compul- 
Bloa  of  the  human  heart  to  worship  aome* 


thing.  If  it  isn't  God,  then  new  gods  must 
be  made  Savages  down  the  long  centtirles, 
with  their  at>ourd  and  preposterous  idols, 
ra.inufactured  or  observed  in  nature,  prove  it. 

So  they  genuflect  to  a  political  system  and 
having  doubts  about  it,  since  nowhere  in  all 
history  has  it  h^d  a  semblance  of  success, 
they  become  fanatical  like  the  whirling  der- 
vishes or  the  holy  rollers. 

That  accounts  for  the  endless  pressure 
which  the  devotees  of  Marxism  e.\ert.  It 
accounts  for  their  ruthlcssness  to  their  en- 
emies and  to  their  own  colleagues.  It  ac- 
counts for  their  willingness  to  lie,  cheat, 
deceive,  and  slay  as  they  press  on  to  Impos- 
sible ends. 

There  are  signs,  despite  all  the  conquests 
made  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  postwar  years, 
•»hen  bewildered,  war-weary  people  were 
willing  to  lean  even  on  reeds,  that  they  are 
losing  the  battle.  Yet  no  one  should  be  com- 
placent. 

For  all  their  triumphs,  the  Reds  have  suf- 
fered fiascoes.  They  have  lost  west  Ger- 
many. The  final  straw  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Pravda  that  all  German  prisoners 
had  been  sent  home.  Germany,  in  angered 
grief,  retorted  that  1,500,000  Germans  are 
still  unaccounted  for. 

The  only  conclusion  can  be  that,  taking 
German  exaggerations  into  account,  at  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  prisoners 
were  either  slain  in  cold  blood,  allowed  to 
starve  to  death,  or  are  imprisoned  forever  in 
slave  labor  campe  beyond  the  Urals. 

In  Italy  was  fiasco  number  two  The  first 
shipment  of  American  arms  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  stirred  the  Reds  into  action. 
They  mobilized  dock  workers  to  stop  the  dis- 
embarking.    They  Invoked  strikes. 

Italy  responded  by  calling  up  the  police 
In  battalions,  holding  the  army  in  reserve  and 
then,  with  the  help  of  loyal  dock  workers, 
unloading  the  weapons  and  transporting 
them  to  a  safe,  guarded  place. 

Reports  out  of  Hungary  of  workers  being 
recalcitrant  and  e'-en  threatening  to  strike, 
adds  up.  In  China.  Red  tax  collectors  have 
been  beaten  ofT  by  half-nourished  peasants 
and  driven  out  of  the  mudwall  towns  to  the 
security  of  the  cities. 

A  year  ago.  Communist  might  In  Prance 
being  so  strong,  the  government  would  not 
have  dared  to  announce  a  willingness  to 
make  an  Indvistrlal  pact  J  a  steel  and  coal 
with  Germany.  The  same  Is  true  of  Belgium. 
An  election  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
exiled  king  would  not  have  been  attempted. 

Allied  antl-Russlan  propaganda  is  having 
Its  effect.  Russia  s  expressed  will  ngness  to 
hold  elections  in  Berlin  and  settle  tue  Trieste 
question,  even  though  her  terms  were  pre- 
posterous, demonstrates  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  she  cannot  bull  her  way  through 
these  problems. 

Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent. 
Communism  has  nine  lives.  We  must  press 
on  against  the  doctrine  cf  heaven  on  earth 
III  a  slave  camp,  by  armament,  enlighten- 
ment, and  also  by  letting  the  Kremlin  dig 
their  own  graves  all  over  the  world. 


Oil  and  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

CF  MASSAC  H 'J .-irTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.\tend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Oil  and  New  England"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  ol  the  Bos- 


ton Herald.  The  problem  of  the  impact 
of  imported  oil  upon  our  economy  is  not 
u  simple  one.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
those  who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  imports  in  an  unwise 
amount  upon  a  healthy  domestic  pro- 
duction. Yet,  as  the  editorial  indicates, 
there  are  other  considerations  which 
must  be  piven  full  weight  in  terms  of  an 
over-ali  healthy  economy. 

Oil  and  New  E.vcland 

The  way  hlgh-tarifl  chickens  come  home 
to  roost  is  well  illustrated  by  the  current 
controversy  over  oil  imports.  Because  ol 
a  world  surplus  in  oil  production,  prices 
have  been  dropping  sharply  and  some  do- 
mestic producers  have  been  having  trouble 
meeting  the  competition  of  foreign  imports. 
Inevitably  there  has  Iwen  a  demand  from 
the  tmall  and  marginal  producers  for  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  quotas  or  tariff  In- 
creases against  imported  oil. 

But  the  demand  has  stirred  up  strong  op- 
position from  a  number  of  sources.  The 
bulk  of  cur  present  Imports  is  from  the  over- 
seas production  of  American  comoanles.  and. 
since  these  companies  are  already  meeting 
serious  diccnminatlon  in  foreign  markets, 
they  are  naturally  dead  set  against  Import 
bans  at  home.  Domestic  consumers  have 
also  registered  opposition  to  losing  the  price 
advantage  they  now  enjoy  on  imported  fuels 
for  the  sake  of  "protecting"  home  producers. 
And  conseivatlon  Inteiests,  nota'Jly  the  mili- 
tary, have  questioned  the  v/isdom  of  cutting 
off  Imports  of  oil  in  peacetime  and  thereby 
reducing  our  over-all  reserves  against  future 
emergency  need. 

All  of  these  practical  and  immediate  argu- 
ments have  backed  up  the  State  Depart- 
ment's long-term  opposition  to  steps  which 
r. 'Strict  Imports  and  thereby  cut  down  the 
ability  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  goods  In 
our  markets 

It  is  gratifying  that  In  this  case  New  Eng- 
land has  been  quick  to  see  what  roost  the 
chickens  were  headed  for  and  has  acted  to 
meet  the  situation.  At  Its  last  quarterly 
meeting  the  New  England  Council  resolved  to 
oppose  "any  measure  designed  to  restrict  or 
reduce  oil  imports  into  the  United  States" 
on  the  ground  that  It  could  only  do  harm 
to  this  "fuel  deficit  area." 

E.\pre8sing  satisfaction  at  the  Councirs 
alert  ectlon.  a  spokesman  for  the  State  De- 
partment's petroleum  policy  staff  last  week 
wrote  that  among  the  many  disadva'ntages 
of  the  proposed  Import  restrictions  might  be 
noted  "the  pro'oable  increase  in  fuel  costs  for 
industrial  and  public-utility  plants,  particu- 
larly in  areas  like  New  England,  incre«»sed 
fuel  costs  for  ships,  and  the  probable  diver- 
sion of  some  ships'  bunker  business  to  for- 
eign ports" 

If  the  time  actually  comes  when  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  Indiistry  Is  threatened  wiili 
extinction  as  a  result  of  foreign  competition. 
New  England  will  Join  with  other  areas  In 
authorizing  legitimate  protective  measures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  has  a 
great  stake  in  the  industry  both  as  a  pro- 
vider of  Jobs  and  as  a  defense  instrument. 
But  there  Is  no  very  convincing  evidence  yet 
that  It  needs  either  qiKsta  or  tariff  protec- 
tion to  get  through  its  present  troubles. 

We  must  go  slowly  In  applying  remedies 
which  produce  a  dozen  new  probleou  lor 
each  one  they  solve. 

I  also  wish  to  include  here  the  text  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  e.xecutive 
committee  of  the  New  England  Council  at 
Its  meeting  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  on  March 
23.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  approval  by  Congress  of 
any  measure  designed  to  restrict  or  reduc« 
oil  Imports  Into  the  United  States  will  be 
contrary  to  the  best  Inteiesta  of  New  Eng- 
land. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MABsACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  a  very  timely  and  inter- 
esting editorial,  entitled  "The  London 
Conference — Double  Feature,"  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  May  16,  1950,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  article 
follows: 

The  London  Conitcrencx — Dottble  FEATt:«E 
The  two  big  features  at  the  Big  Three 
meeting  In  London  were  the  French  pro- 
posal to  unify  the  French  and  German  coal 
and  steel  industries  and  the  Big  Three  de- 
cision to  speed  up  the  return  of  Germany  as 
an  equal  member  of  western  society. 

That  was  the  order  of  their  showing,  but 
not  necessarily  of  their  signlflcance.  It  Is 
altogether  probable  that  so  clear  a  decision 
on  Germany  could  not  have  been  taken  had 
tt  not  been  accompanied  by  a  plan  to  give 
the  French  real  hope  of  making  Germany 
safe  for  world  democracy.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  hopes  in  the  coal-steel  program  as 
propounded  by  Fiench  Foreign  Minister 
Robert   Schuman 

But  while  the  direction  in  which  the  west 
now  Inrltes  Germany  to  travel  is  plain 
enough,  timetables  have  not  been  thrown 
away.  Not  all  reliance  for  a  correct  German 
development  within  the  western  community 
is  placed  on  the  Schuman  plan.  The  very 
facts  of  life  preclude  this,  and  it  is  only 
realistic  of  West  Germany's  Chancelor  Ade- 
nauer to  accept  them  optimistically  along 
with  their  Implications. 

The  chief  of  these  facts  Is  the  present  di- 
vision of  Germany.  That  means  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and 
therefore  a  continuation  of  an  occupied 
status  for  Germany,  with  consequent  super- 
vision of  the  main  streams  of  political  de- 
velopment, though  with  Increasing  self-rule 
for  the  western  Germans. 

The  concessions  which  the  Big  Three  felt 
able  to  make  to  the  West  German  Republic 
In  this  situation  should  help  Dr.  Adenauer 
against  his  political  opponents  In  western 
Germany  as  well  as  help  the  west's  position 
generally  against   Communist   propaganda. 

Another  very  big  fact  Is  the  need  of  western 
Germany  for  defenss  against  pofislbie  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  military  implications 
in  the  continuance  of  a  modified  occupied 
status  are  that  western  Germany  will  be  de- 
fended by  the  west  against  attack  from  the 
east.  On  this  point,  as  on  self-riUe.  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer can  claim  a  victory. 

The  Schimian  plan  filled  a  diplomatic  gap 
at  London  for  Dr.  Adenauer  as  well  as  for 
M.  Schum.an,  for  £»•.  Adenauer  had  several 
times  urged  some  such  Integration  of  Indus- 
try. He  can  now  point  to  this  program  as 
the  reason  why  the  French-German  dispute 
about  the  Soar  should  become  a  secondary 
Issue  for  Germans. 

The  total  of  the  achievement  of  London, 
as  It  Is  Immediately  visible,  therefore.  Is  to 
provide  a  strong  base  for  gaining  the  offen- 
sive In  the  "cold"  battle  for  Germany.  The 
double  isolation  of  western  Germany — from 
eastern  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
the  western  community  on  the  other — may 
now  be  relieved,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the 
western  nations  for  the  democratic  element* 
In  western  Germany  made  plain. 

This  will  still  take  some  doing,  to  be  sure, 
as  will  the  decisive  strengthening  of  democ- 
racy within  Germany.  The  London  meeting 
has  at  the  very  least  created  an  international 
atmosphere  more  favorable  to  these  hopes 
than  any  that  has  existed  since  the  war. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  uxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV13 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Star  of  May  15, 1950 : 

On  CamciziNG  Ptjbuc  Ofticials 

A  plea  by  State  Department  Counselor 
George  F.  Kennan,  In  an  address  before  the 
Institute  on  United  States  Foreign  Policy, 
deserves  some  attention. 

"The  Government  may  lose  many  of  its 
best  qualified  people."  said  Mr.  Kennan,  "If 
abuse  and  derision  heaped  upon  officials 
grows  much  worse." 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  loyal 
and  honest  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment find  their  situation  disagreeable  these 
days.  None  of  them  can  entirely  avoid  some 
of  the  public  suspicion  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  Department  and  the  work  they  do 
cannot  be  done  best  tinder  present  condi- 
tions. 

"The  strains  under  which  otir  leading 
officials  work,"  said  Mr.  Kennan,  "leave  them 
a  very  slender  margin  of  physical  and  spirit- 
ual energy  to  absorb  abuse  and  derision  from 
the  people  for  whom  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  working.  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  atmosphere  of  public  life  In  Washington 
does  not  have  to  deteriorate  much  further  to 
produce  a  situation  In  which  very  few  of  our 
more  qtilet  and  sensitive  and  gifted  people 
will  be  able  to  continue  in  Government." 

These  c'Qcials,  the  loyal  ones,  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  But  two  questions 
are  raised  by  Mr.  Kennan's  address.  First, 
who  Is  to  blame  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
atmosphere  of  public  life  In  Washmgton? 
And  second,  how  can  undesirable  employees 
be  removed  from  their  Jobs  without  creating 
the  disttirbances  which  embarrass  good 
officials? 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt  that  espionage  was  carried  on  within 
the  State  Department  with  the  cooperation 
of  disloyal  employees.  These  Incidents 
opened  the  doors  for  spectiiatlon  as  to 
whether  disloyal  persons  still  held  Jobs  In  the 
Department.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Alger 
Hiss  and  the  Amerasla  Incidents,  for  ex- 
ample, the  charges  of  Senator  McCa«tht 
would  not  have  received  so  much  attention. 
The  blame  for  the  condition  which  fos- 
tered the  atmosphere  of  siispiclon  must  be 
placed  upon  those  whose  negligence  per- 
mitted disloyal  persons  to  hold  Jobs  in  the 
department.  If  It  Is  argued  that  top  officials 
cannot  be  blamed  for  a  situation  of  which 
they  were  unaware,  the  reply  Is  thai  top 
oflttcials  were  notified  and  warned  several 
times  alXDUt  Alger  Hiss.  Three  times  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  appealed  to  in  that  case. 
He  Ignored  each  appeal,  even  laughing  at 
one  of  them.  And  Dean  Acheson  quickly 
restored  John  S.  Service  to  his  State  Depart- 
ment Job  after  Service  had  been  arrested 
In  the  Amerasla  case.  The  status  of  Service 
Is  yet  to  be  determined,  when  the  secrets 
of  this  incident  are  exposed,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Mr.  Acheson  was  unaware  that 
Services  loyalty  might  be  questioned  in  the 
future. 

The  theft  of  hundreds  of  secret  State  De- 
partment documents  can  be  charged  only  to 
top  level  negligence.  Siich  negligence  led 
to  public  scandals  which,  in  turn,  led  to 
further  charges.  Members  of  Congress  could 
be  charged  with  compounding  that  negli- 
gence If  they  allowed  their  suspicion  of  other 
disloyalties  to  remain  unspoken. 


As  to  the  eecond  point,  how  are  disloyal 

employees.  If  such  hold  Jobs,  to  be  removed 
without  public  charges.  Senator  McCabtht  . 
has  given  an  illuminating  answer.  He  jm- 
ferred,  he  has  said,  to  proceed  quietly  but 
learned  that  nothing  could  be  accomi^iahed 
that  way.  The  people  now  know  what  ex- 
treme methods  beciune  necessary  and  how 
long  It  took  to  convict  Alger  Hlaa.  The 
people  have  also  seen  a  demonstration  oC 
official  resistance  to  the  current  State  De- 
partment probe.  Even  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee assigned  to  the  investigation  there 
was  powerful  resistance.  Washington  of- 
ficialdom, therefore,  mtist  be  blamed  for 
the  necessity  for  public  accusations  which 
make  the  Uvea  of  loyal  Oovemment  oOttal* 
miserable  these  days.  ' 

Mr.  Kennan  Is  pointing  the  finger  of  blam* 
at  the  wrong  persons.  The  men  who  have 
sat  In  the  White  House  and  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  public  life  in  Washington. 


Ammcans  Afunst  Coomiiiiusa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  NEW   TOKJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVMI 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1950 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article. 
written  by  Victor  Lasky.  feature  writer 
for  the  New  York  World-Telegram.  It 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine: 

Amzricans  Against  CoicMUNiBi* 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 

At  long  last  the  American  people  have 
awakened  to  the  menace  of  conununlsm  and 
they're  doing  something  about  It.  Sixty- 
six  great  American  organizations,  represent- 
ing about  a  hundred  million  people^te'every 
field  of  endeavor,  have  come  together 
against  a  common  enemy — world  commu- 
nism. 

On  assignment  from  my  newspaper,  I 
covered  the  birth  of  this  great  citizens'  move- 
ment last  January.  However,  the  story  did 
not  end  with  the  close  of  this  American 
Legion-sponsored  All-Amerlcan  Conference, 
for  since  lu  Inception  the  movement  Is  hav- 
ing an  ^mAg^ng  growth.  And  so  powerful  la 
Its  potential  for  the  good  of  this  Nation  that 
the  Communists  and  their  dupes,  both  know- 
ing and  unknowing,  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  in  an  all-out  attempt  to  smash  what 
grew  out  of  the  3 -day  conference. 

I  watched  the  Commim^ist  and  non-Com.- 
munlst  press  coverage  of  the  event.  At  first 
I  was  amused,  then  disgusted.  For  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  smash  the  new  all-Ameri- 
can  movement  the  Communists  are  resort- 
ing to  their  typical  lies,  deceptions  and  dis- 
tortions of  what  took  place,  in  an  effort  to 
put  class  against  class,  faith  against  faith, 
and  organization  against  organization. 
Typical  headlines  In  such  papers  read :  "Labor 
sits  down  with  labor-baiters,"  "B'nal  B'rlth 
sits  down  with  Jew-haters,"  and  "Veter- 
ans united  with  those  who  would  ctutaU 
their  privileges."  Understandably  hysteri- 
cal, too.  was  the  Soviet  radio  eommentatcar 
Zaslavsky,  who  on  February  4  Bcreamed  from 
Moscow:  "The  assembly  in  New  Tork  con- 
sidered itself  to  be  a  sl&p  toward  the  lorma- 
tlon  of  a  Fascist  Party  in  Amcrtra.  Th« 
speeches  were  Fascist,  they  shouted  like  th« 
Nazis.  The  entire  set-up  was  borrowed  from 
Hitler  and  was  a  mlxttu^  of  pogrom-mon- 
gerlng  and  self-Induced  hysteria." 
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What  ftctually  took  plac*?  Leaders  of  the 
ynat  labor,  business.  Industrial,  fraternal 
•nd  religious  groups  got  together  to  discuss 
a  common  problem — how  to  com>:at  com- 
munism. It  was  agreed  by  the  partlcipanrs 
that  many  of  the  organizations  normaliy 
have  conflicting  Interests,  but  all  the  groups 
were  willing  to  unite  In  the  fight  against 
those  who  would  destroy  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans. 

The  speakers  represented  labor  and  capital 
as  well  as  government  and  reUplon.  All  were 
In  agreement  that  communism  was  seeking 
to  undermine  everything  this  Nation  has 
stood  for  in  the  world  since  otir  Constitution 
was  drafted. 

The  delegate  then  passed  a  historic  res- 
olution calling  upon  all  loyal  Americans  to 
Join  the  battle  against  '"the  steady  Infiltra- 
tion of  communism  ir.to  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Into  our  press,  radio  and  screen.  Into 
our  labor  and  business  and  Into  our  Gov- 
emn>«nt  itseif  (cc  nsiitutini^i  an  immediate, 
serious  and  growing  menace  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  America  that  we  know  and  love." 

A  continuations  committee  composed  of  a 
croas  section  of  the  participatiug  groups  was 
empowered  "to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
Information  center  through  which  the  var- 
ious organizations  may  be  informed  and  ad- 
vi*ed  oi  the  activities  and  experiences  of 
other  crganlzatiors,  all  upon  the  under- 
atanding  that  such  committee  shall  recog- 
nize the  full  Independence  of  the  varlcus 
organizations  and  shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
trol or  supervise  them." 

High  above  Times  Square,  where  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Conference  took  jilace,  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  some  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  passed  this  resolution.  No  matter 
from  where  they  hailed,  they  were  concerned 
over  the  extent  of  subversion  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  And  they've  been  do- 
ing a  lot  of  hard  thinking.  They  know  that 
mere  hatred  of  communism  is  not  enough. 
Too  often,  they  realize,  unchanneled  an'i- 
Communlst  feeling  and  action  play  right  Into 
the  hands  of  would-be  martyrs  oi  the  Paul 
Robeson  stripe.  Somehow  such  eraotloual 
reactions  must  be  transmuted  into  an  effec- 
tive plan  of  action — action  that  will  meet 
community  needs  In  a  positive,  rather  than 
negative  manner. 

Basically,  the  people  I  talked  to  agreed 
that  a  plan  was  needed  to  make  Americans 
In  Maine,  New  Yurk.  California  and  Alabama 
enthusiastic  about  the  .\merican  way  of  life. 
That  resounding  phrase  may  be  an  abstrac- 
tion, but  It  was  once  used  with  deep  mean- 
ing by  generations  of  Americans  who  taught 
their  children  to  revere  Its  tenets  and.  on 
unhappy  occasions,  to  shed  their  blood  In 
Its  defense 

The  phrase  cant  be  defined  easily,  but. 
In  essence,  it  means  democratic  living  In  a 
free  society  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  land.  No  swashbuckling  dictators  to 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Yet,  In  recent  years, 
too  many  Americans  have  becom.e  confused, 
uncertain  and  hesitant  in  defending  their 
heritage  against  the  wiles  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers. 

How  these  insidious  intellectual  con -men 
set  up  Innocent  sounding  organizations  as 
traps  for  every  section  of  the  population  was 
fully  describe^l  by  the  distinguished  sF>eak- 
ers  at  the  All-American  Conference.  Tliey 
told  how  the  Reds,  seeking  a  shield  of  re- 
spectability by  associating  themselves  with 
decent  causes,  bore  from  within  established 
political,  labor  and  social  organizations.  FBI 
Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover  recently  estimated 
there  were  more  than  a  half-mllllon  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  in  *.he  country. 

You'll  find  their  spokesmen  on  the  atr. 
the  public  platform  and  In  the  >ress.  You'll 
•ven  find  them  running  nursery  schooU.  rep- 
resented on  Bchoc!  boards  and  In  parent- 
teacher  aaaoctatlona  and  •jfficlattng  at  lodge 
mectlnss.   It  takes  only  one  dedicated  Stalin- 


ist to  spread  poison  and  cause  dissension  In 
any  neighborhood  or  group.  He's  the  eager 
merchant  peddling  easy  answers  to  all  prob- 
lems, and  he's  always  locking  for  dupes  who 
unwittingly  will  advance  the  Kremlin  cause. 

Tireless,  resourceful,  crafty  and  dedicated 
to  the  godless  Ideals  of  Marxlsm-Leninism- 
Stallnlsm.  the  Communists  are  a  tough 
crowd  to  buck.  However,  with  a  united 
front  to  oppose  th.-^m  at  the  grass-roots  level 
they  can  be  defeated. 

Those  present  at  the  All-.\merican  Confer- 
ence had  no  qualms  about  the  future.  There 
wasn't  any  question  In  their  minds  about 
maWng  a  c'ean  sweep  of  the  commies:  the 
primary  problem  was  that  of  the  approach 
to  be  used. 

I  spoke  to  one  man  representing  a  large 
fraternal  organization  who  said  he  felt  that 
voting  was  one  of  the  first  problems  which 
would  have  to  be  tackled  by  the  conferenc-t. 
Pointing  out  how  lightly  Americans  take 
this  vital  right  and  privilege,  he  reminded  me 
that  during  the  1948  Presidential  elecMon  al- 
most half  of  those  eligible  to  vote  had  failed 
to  cast  their  ballots.  At  the  sam.e  time,  he 
said,  the  commies  worked  day  and  night  to 
pile  up  the  vote  for  their  favorite.  Henry  A. 
Wa'lace.  and  spent  an  estimated  $3,500,000 
In  their  attempt  to  put  Wallace  In  the  White 
House. 

As  the  delegates  were  told  by  Dr  Francis 
L.  Bacon,  professor  of  the  college  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  California  at  Loa 
Angeles,  most  Americans  have  got  to  learn^ 
or  be  taught  anew — the  basic  facts  at>cut  our 
democracy.  They  must  realize  how  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  can  literally  move  govern- 
ments. The  machinery  of  our  Government 
Is  poised  purposefully  so  that  the  tiny  btit 
Insistent  pressure  of  a  single  citizen  can  be 
felt  not  only  In  city  hall  but  in  the  White 
House.  Yuu  can  be  assured  that  a  letter  to 
the  mayor,  and  even  to  the  President  of  the 
United  fatates.  will  receive  attention.  How 
well  the  subversives  know  these  elemental 
facts. 

Another  important  job  will  have  to  be  done 
In  our  school  system.  This  Is  a  ticklish 
Job  since  Communist  teachers,  who  make  no 
bones  about  hating  America  and  loving  Rus- 
sia, have  managed  to  penetrate  our  schools. 
The  intellectual  balderd;ish  of  Marxism,  un- 
fortunately, appeals  to  or  confuses  many 
educators. 

That  Communists  have  no  place  In  the 
school  system  has  been  stated  by  the  educa- 
ttontU  policies  commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  But  whenever  action 
Bg.unst  them  is  taken  there  are  high-pitched 
SCI  cams  that  academic  freedom  and  free 
speech  are  being  impaired.  In  many  cases 
these  come  from  Americans  who  should  know 
belier.  This  argument  recently  was  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Earl  J  McGrath.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  a  major 
statement  of   p>olicy.  Dr    McGrath  asserted: 

"Children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  be 
Indoctrinated  with  a  closed  system  of  phi- 
losophy or  the  political  views  of  the  teacher. 
The  Communist  embraces  and  teaches 
dogma  He  is,  by  his  party  membership  and 
sympathy,  committed  to  a  closed  system  of 
thought. 

"He  Is  not  free  to  serve  the  truth  as  evi- 
dence may  uncover  the  truth.  He  has, 
therefore,  surrendered  his  right  to  teach  In 
B  nation  of  free  people.  Communist  influ- 
ence. If  It  l>egan  to  find  expression  In  our 
schools  and  colleges,  would  t>e  inimical  to 
the  development  of  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  American  youth,  on  whom  the  future 
depends." 

But  the  anti-Communist  movement  must 
■teer  clear  of  those  who.  In  the  name  of 
Americanism,  would  put  shackles  on  our 
schools.  Dr.  McGrath  warned. 

"Our  efforts  to  avoid  one  danger,"  Dr. 
McGratb   said,    "must   not    betraj   us   Into 


adopting  measures  of  censorship  and  con- 
trol, which  are  the  essence  of  the  police  state. 
Some  persons  have  the  unfortunate  tendency 
to  label  as  communistic  every  idea  which 
they  happen  to  dislike.  This  form  of  In- 
timidation through  vilification  is  just  as 
objectionable  and  Just  as  stultifying  as  the 
closed-mindedness  of  the  Communist." 

The  Communists  have,  long  viewed  the 
schools  as  their  be.st  recruiting  grounds. 
For  decades  they  have  sent  "organizers" 
Into  the  high  schools  and  colleges  to 
spread  the  Marxist  gospel. 

But  the  delet;ate3  I  spoke  to  recognized 
that  driving  the  Commies  out  of  the  schools 
Is  not  enough.  Too  many  Americans,  they 
pointed  out.  are  unable  to  defend  their 
heritage  with  facts  and  Intelligent  interest. 
One  possible  reason  has  been  suggested  by 
Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  His  Investigations  indi- 
cate that  the  study  of  American  hLstory  In 
American  schools  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

His  ideas  were  am.pllfled  by  an  educator 
I  met  at  the  conference  who  told  me  em- 
phatically that  parent-teacher  groups  should 
wake  up.  Schools,  he  said,  should  and  will 
leach  what  parents  think  Is  vital  in  educa- 
tion. Your  board  of  education  needs  you  to 
tell  It  what  to  do.  If  parents  are  active, 
well-informed  and  Interested  In  democracy, 
the  heard  will  raspond  to  their  neaus.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  sheer  luck  If  you  get  good 
schools. 

There  should  be  more  scholarships,  this 
man  continued,  for  students  to  study  the 
glories  of  America's  past.  Books  outlining 
the  \irtues  of  the  American  way  should  be 
subsidized.  They  should  be  as  readable  as 
books  decrying  the  American  way,  many  of 
which  manage  to  reach  best-seller  propor- 
tions. Es^ay  contests  on  such  subjects  as 
Our  Community's  Place  in  the  Story  of  the 
Nation's  Freedom  should  be  encouraged. 
The  winning  essays,  he  concluded,  should  be 
pu')li?hed  in  the  local  newspapers. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I'd  like  to  amplify 
that  last  point.  Your  newspaper  editor  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate.  He's  not  the  cigar- 
chewing  tyrant  the  movies  make  him  out  to 
be.  He's  got  a  stake  in  the  American  way, 
too.  The  Am.erlcan  press  Is  the  freest  in  the 
world  and  your  ediior  wants  to  keep  It  that 
way.     He'll    play    ball. 

And  don't  o'/erlook  the  Importance  cf  radio 
In  your  community.  A  powerful  blow 
against  communism  can  be  struck  by  broad- 
casts of  recordings  prepared  by  the  Otflce  of 
Education  in  Washington.  Such  scripts  as 
American  Heritage,  Democracy  in  Action. 
The  Bill  of  Rights.  Americans  All— Immi- 
grants All,  are  available  for  the  asking. 
Forums  in  which  pro-American  spokesmen 
can  thresh  out  local  problems  are  certain  to 
prove  popular. 

Pressure  should  also  be  exerted  at  the  com- 
munity level  for  the  production  of  motion 
pictures  which  dramatize  American  history. 
Such  fllnw  can  do  much  In  inspiring  Ameri- 
can youth,  and  yet  too  few  have  been  made. 
This  Is  curious,  too,  since  good  historical  mo- 
tion pictures  such  as  Cimarron.  Gone  With 
the  Wind.  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  and 
Northwest  Passage  have  made  millions  for 
their  producers.  More  such  films  are  needed 
Instead  of  the  stuff  that  Hollywood  grinds 
out.  and  also  needed  are  more  short  features 
dealing  with  our  country.  Its  history.  Its  peo- 
ple,  and   Its   traditions. 

Too  many  films  deal  with  America's  Im- 
perfections. The  Grapes  of  Wrath  type  of 
Hollywood  product  does  accurately  reflect  a 
phase  of  American  development,  but  It  was. 
after  all,  a  minor  one.  Small  wonder  that 
the  Russians  love  to  show  films  like  the 
Grapes  of  Wrath  to  their  people  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  American  life  Is  like. 

Not  that  America  Is  perfect  But  modem 
man  has  reluctantly  come  to  the  reallzatloo 
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that  absolute  perfection  of  any  kind  is  im- 
possible. Americans,  however — unlike  the 
Russians — freely  admit  their  imperfections 
and  have  never  made  any  secret  of  them. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  not  on 
what  Is  wrong  with  tliis  country  but  what 
Is  right  with  It. 

And  that  is  the  Job  ahead  for  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  lining  up  in  the  fight  against 
communism.  Tliere  can  be  nothing  passive 
about  it.  As  more  than  one  of  the  speak- 
ers said:  "This  fight  cannot  be  won  by  adopt- 
liig  resolutions  and  letting  It  go  at  that." 
From  what  I  observed,  and  from  the  temper 
of  those  present.  It  Is  not  going  to  end  with 
resolutions  adopted  In  committee  rooms. 
This  battle  Is  going  to  be  fought,  and  won. 
in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
communities.  And  the  commies  are  going 
to  be  licked  at  the  grass-roots  level  by  such 
men  as  Big  Jim  Levinson,  whose  story  was 
told  to  me  by  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
All-Amerlcan  Conference. 

Ble  Jim  Levinson  Is  the  head  of  the  Levin, 
son  Steel  Co.  In  Pittsburgh.  This  is  a  sm.all 
company  compared  with  the  giants  of  the 
Industry,  but  few  of  Its  170  mill  hands  would 
care  to  work  anywhere  else.  Big  Jim  came 
to  America  as  an  Immigrant  boy.  He  soon 
developed  a  passionate  love  for  his  adopted 
land.  Equality  of  opportunity  more  than 
anything  else  Impressed  him.  Where  else 
could  an  Immigrant  boy.  throueh  hard  work. 
rise  as  quickly  In  the  community  as  he  had? 
So  It  was  not  siirprlslng  that  Bl?  Jim  never 
asked  a  man  his  race  or  nationality  when  he 
hired  him.  All  he  was  Interested  In  was. 
would  he  make  a  good  worker?  And  not  only 
was  Big  Jim  the  easiest  boss  In  the  world 
to  talk  to.  but  he  was  always  looking  out  for 
their  Interests— whether  they  were  In  the 
shop  or  community.  Big  Jim  always  tried 
to  transmit  his  own  zeal  lor  Americanism  to 
his  employees  through  posters,  bulletin  board 
announcements,  and  a  house  publication.  He 
was  always  stressing  the  responslblUty  of 
everv  American  to  vote,  to  perform  Jury  duty, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  In  commimity 
•   affairs. 

When  his  son,  S.  M.  Levinson,  took  over  as 
president  of  the  company,  the  same  labor- 
management  relations  continued.  So  that 
when  the  trade  maeazlne.  Printer's  Ink.  and 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation  Jointly 
sponsored  a  contest  In  Industry  the  Levinson 
employees  were  among  the  first  to  partici- 
pate. They  had  had  good  training  from  Big 
Jim  Levinson. 

And  they  put  that  training  Into  use.  They 
launched  community  clean-up  campaigns, 
organized  children's  ball  teams,  aided  the 
Community  Chest,  the  March  of  Dimes,  and 
other  civic  veutiu-es.  They  distributed  the 
posters  In  behalf  of  religious  tolerance,  en- 
couraging voting  In  primaries  and  promoting 
a  score  of  other  worth-while  causes  such  as 
blood  banks,  CARE  packages,  and  chest 
X-rays  for  detecting  tuberculosis. 

Yes.  the  Levinson  employees  took  first  prize 
In  the  American  Heritage  contest  and  Big 
Jim's  son.  In  announcing  the  great  honor 
which  had  come  to  them,  told  his  employees: 
"If  your  Interest  In  your  American  heritage 
ends  with  this  program,  our  efforts  will  have 
been  la  vain.  This  cotmtry  and  Its  stand  for 
'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
didri't  Just  happen.  It  took  sweat,  blood,  and 
intestinal  fortitude.  They  pave  us  a  heritage 
which  you  and  your  children  must  protect 
and  foster." 

In  Big  Jim  Levinson '8  words,  that  Is  what 
the  All-Amerlcan  Conference  Is  all  about. 
It's  a  Job  that  the  delegates  can  start,  but 
which  all  loyal  Americans — the  Americans 
a^lnst  communism— will  have  to  work  at 
from  this  time  forth,  every  day  In  every  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  'with 
the  advent  of  the  Diesel  engine  much 
di.scus^ion  i.s  taking  place  regarding  the 
future  of  the  steam  locomotive  in  its 
relation.^hip  to  the  coal  industry. 

Recently  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
a  group  of  B.  &  O.  Railroad  employees 
to  address  B.  L  O.  Night  on  May  17  at 
Du  Bois,  Pa. 

I  took  the  occasion  as  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive and  the  competition  it  is  receiv- 
ing from  Diesel  power. 

My  addres.=5  follows: 

Anarrss  bt  RrpREsrsrhnvT  James  E.  Vak 
ZANirr,  MEMsra  of  Congkess.  Twektt-sec- 
ON-D  Congressional  District  of  PENNrTL- 

VANIA.    AT    E.'lLTIMOliE    &    OHIO    NiGHT,    KE'-D 

AT  Elks  B.allboom,  Dtj  Bois,  Pa.,  May   17, 
1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  com- 
ing here  tonight  as  your  Representative  In 
Congress,  I  am  also  appearing  before  you  as  a 
fellow  railroader  and  one  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  futvire  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try in  America. 

My  railroad  experience  began  In  July  1916. 
when  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  an  apprentice  boy  In  the 
Altoona  shops.  After  having  served  In  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Penn.sylvania  RaU- 
road  I  held  the  position  of  district  passenger 
agent  when  elected  to  Congress  In  1938. 

In  accepting  the  Invitation  to  address  you, 
I  did  so  because  I  always  feel  at  home  with 
a  railroader  and  his  family.  This  is  true  be- 
cause we  speak  the  same  language,  even 
though  you  represent  the  B.  &  O.  and  my 
railroad  employment  has  been  with  the 
Pennsylvania  system. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  this  evening 
about  the  future  of  the  railroads  In  America 
as  it  applies  to  the  tise  of  coal  as  a  source  of 
power,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Diesel 
engine  for  steam  locomotives. 

I  have  selected  this  subject  because  of  the 
great  importance  of  ccAl  and  steam  locomo- 
tives to  not  only  Du  Bois,  but  to  other  rail- 
road communities  In  this  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  when  the 
miners  dig  coal  and  railroaders  have  Jobs, 
It  means  a  healthy  economy  for  our  area  la 
Pennsylvania. 

While  other  sources  of  power  continue  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  use  of  coal  it  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  coal  still  Is  otir 
largest  single  source  of  fuel  and  power. 

In  1948  production  of  bituminous  coal  In 
this  country  was  600,000,000  tons,  and  we 
produced  more  than  57,000,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal.  In  1949,  of  course,  production 
of  both  bitumlnctis  and  anthracite  was  much 
lower. 

Of  the  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
In  1948,  raUroads  purchased  almost  exactly 
one-sixth.  Their  total  purchases  somewhat 
exceeded  102.000.000  tons,  a  figure  you  should 
keep  In  mind,  to  have  a  correct  Idea  as  to  the 
fuel  and  power  situation  on  the  railroads. 

The  Diesel  locomotive  has  advantage* 
which  railroads  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 
Then,  too.  there  have  been  notable  Increases 
m  recent  years  In  the  vise  of  Diesel  power 
on  the  railroads. 


The  fact  remains,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1950  the  raUroads  stUl  owned  38.800 
steam  locomotives,  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 7,500  Diesel  locomotives. 

With  growing  pressure  of  competition,  the 
railroads  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportvmlty  for  increased  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  In  some  situations  the  Diesel 
Is  of  advantage  to  them. 

However,  net  all  of  the  advantages  in  the 
field  of  locomotive  power  are  with  the  Diesel. 
One  Important  fact  Is  that  a  Diesel  locomo- 
tive costs  considerably  more  than  a  steam 
locomotive  of  equivalent  power. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  higher  cost,  the 
Diesel  must  be  intensively  operated,  so  that 
the  higher  Initial  cost  can  be  spread  over  a 
greater  road  mileage  or  greater  number  of 
switching  hours  than  the  steam  locomotive, 
thereby  equalizing  the  unit  cost. 

However,  we  all  know  that  the  sltuctlona 
where  locomotives  can  be  thtis  intensively 
utilized  are  not  unlimited  on  the  raUrcads; 
there  are  a  good  many  runs  and  yards  where 
It  just  Is  not  possible  to  have  around-the- 
cl.ck  operation  of  a  locomotive. 

For  this  resson,  the  Idea  that  steam  loco- 
motives are  due  to  dl'^apper.r  from  the  rail- 
roads In  the  next  few  years  may  be  too 
pessimistic. 

Moreover,  It  is  the  natural  thing  that 
steam  would  be  first  replaced  by  Diesel  power 
on  those  runs  where  the  opportunity  for 
U: tensive  utilization  Is  most  advantageous 
to  the  Diesel. 

Thus,  such  replacements  tend  to  take 
place  in  a  descending  order  of  relative  com- 
parison, so  that  as  time  goes  on  the  sittia- 
ticn  tends  toward  stabilization. 

That  is,  the  Diesels  have  found  their  place 
in  those  fields  where  the  utUlzatlon  factor 
favors  them,  and  the  steam  locomotive  re- 
tains its  place  where  situations  In  turn  favc» 

It. 

Nor  should  It  be  supposed  that  the  death 
knell  has  been  sounded  for  coal  as  a  source 
of  fuel  on  the  railroads  and  nothing  is 
being  done  to  delay  or  halt  the  fimeral.  In 
point  of  fact,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Perhaps  under  the  spur  of  competition  from 
the  Diesel,  a  great  deal  of  work  Is  being 
done  to  Improve  the  eflSciency  and  perform- 
ance of  the  coal-burning  steam  locomo- 
tive and  to  develop  new  types  of  locomotives 
tising  coal  as  fuel. 

It  has  already  been  found,  for  example, 
that  a  coal-burning  steam  locomotive  oi 
modern,  efficient  design,  with  good  upkeep 
and  servicing,  can  closely  rival  the  Diesel  foe 
percentage  of  available  miles  run  per  month. 
Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  the  railroad* 
still  have  a  good-sized  Investment  In  steam 
locomotives,  and  they  are  not  going  to  sacri- 
fice any  part  of  this  Investment  imneces- 
sarily. 

The  railroads  also  are  actively  at  work  on 
the  development  of  new  types  of  steam  loco- 
motives which  will  develop  greater  efficiency 
In  extracting  power  from  coal  and  delivering 
It  at  the  drawbar. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  at  the  Diesel 
Is  that  it  Is  about  four  times  as  efficient 
as  the  conventional  reciprocatlng-plston  type 
of  steam  locomotive  In  delivering  power 
relative  to  fuel  consimied. 

New  designs  of  locomotives  are  being  tried 
In  an  effort  to  narrow  or  overcome  this 
handicap.  Such  new  designs  Include  steam- 
turbine  and  gas-turbine  locomotives,  to  bum 
coal. 

The  steam-turbine  locomotive  differ* 
from  the  reciprocatlng-plston  type  In  that 
the  steam  under  pressure  la  directed  against 
blades  of  a  turbine  wheel.  Instead  ol  against 
pistons  operating  In  cylinders. 

Steam-turbine  locomotives  thus  far  have 
been  of  two  types,  direct-geared  and  ttirbo 
electric. 

In  the  first  of  these  types,  the  ttarblne  1* 
mechanically  geared  direct  to   the   driving 
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«-he*ls  In  t^*  turbc-electric  lyp*  t^*  tur- 
bine dnvM  ele^TTrlc  eeneratora.  which  In  turn 
drive  mcior*  wh'.ch  are  geared  to  the  wheels. 

T^.e    Srst    American    d.reci-eeared   stcam- 

turclae  locomotive  was  placed  In  service  in 

1M4      It    developed    6.900    hc^sepower.    ar.d 

new  de».er.j  of  thu  type  are  expected  to  de- 

.»er  up  to  fl.OOO  horsepower. 

The  Cr»t  (team  turbo-electiic  locortiotlre 
«*•  placad  In  service  in  194£  It  is  designed 
for  hlgb-«p««d  passenger  service  and  depends 
on  »  6. 000- horsepower  turbine  which  delivers 

•  total  of  4.9e0  horsepower  to  the  eight  driv- 
ing axles. 

Much  research  and  experimentation  also 
hare  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  a 
coal-bumlng  gas-turbine  tyi>e  of  locomotive. 

In  this  type,  combustion  gases  power  the 
tarMne  directly  instead  of  being  used  to 
eooTert  water  Into  steam.  Thus,  coal  is 
UMd  to  power  an  Internal -combustion  en- 
gine somewhat  elmllarly  to  the  manner  in 
which  gaac^ne  powers  an  automobile  engine. 

A  group  of  nme  railroads  Is  cooperating 
with  fire  ccal  companies  In  the  development 
of  the  gas-ttirblne  locomotive. 

The  railroads  concerned  are  the  Baltimore 

*  OhiO.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Illinois  Central. 
LouiSTiile  *  Nashville.  New  York  Central. 
MorfoUt  M  Western.  Pennsylvania.  VirEinlan, 
•ml  tb«  New  York.  Chicago,  &  St.  Louis. 

The  coal  companies  a'e  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co,  Icl^nd  Creek  Coal  Co  .  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co..  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  and 
tbe  Sinclair  Ccal  Co 

PTMldent  Roy  B  White,  of  the  Baltlmor- 
AOfiilo  Railroad,  has  been  chairman  of  the 
locotaotlve  deveiopment  committee  since  its 
fomu'.ion  in  1944. 

The  incentive  for  the  development  cf 
these  new  types  of  locomotives  Is  that  bitu- 
minous coal  continues  to  be  the  cheapest 
loeamotiTe  fuel. 

Since  1945  the  cost  of  coal  p"  milllcn 
B.  t.  u  (British  thermal  unit)  has  risen 
from  12  cents  to  approximately  18  cents. 
while  the  coet  cf  Diesel  fuel  has  cUmbed 
from  50  cents  to  69  cents  per  million  B.  t.  u. 

However,  the  cost  of  fuel  required  to  pull 
a  train  depends  as  much  upon  the  eSciency 
cf  tie  locomotive  in  extracting  power  from 
the  fuel  and  delivering  It  at  the  drawbar,  as 
upon  the  price  of  the  fuel. 

As  we  have  Just  seen,  the  steam  locomotive 
Is  much  less  efScient  than  the  Diesel  in  this 
respect  However,  the  gas  turbine,  because 
of  lu  ability  to  use  low-cost  fuels  w;th  good 
efficiency,  bidi  fair  to  be  a  strong  competitor 
of  the  Diesel -electric  locomotive  for  road 
service. 

Except  when  idling,  the  coal-burning  gas- 
twbine  locomotive  is  expected  to  cost  much 
less  to  operate  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

in  road  service  where  the  average  load 
Is  63  to  75  i>ercent  of  full  power,  the  coal- 
burning  turbine  should  save  tl2  to  tl5  per 
hour  under  the  Diesels  fuel  c.-st.  or  any  an- 
nual saving  based  on  present  fuel  prices  of 
$50,000  per  locomotive  can  be  expected. 

This  tavir.g  is  the  key  to  the  interest 
displayed  in  the  development  of  the  coal- 
bttmlng  gas  turbine. 

la  tne  develcpment  of  this  locomotive. 
many  technical  problems  of  great  dli&culty 
have  been  encountered. 

Oo*  has  b*-in  the  pulverization  of  the  ccal 
to  the  extreme  aneness  required  and  its  de- 
livery to  the  combustion  chamber. 

Another  has  been  the  question  of  fly  ash 
left  after  combtutioa — Its  disposition  aiid 
tts  posslbU   corrosive   effect   upon   turbine 


The  tbu-d  has  to  do  with  the  extremely 
high  te:npcr;itiircs  ol  operation.  Howe^  er, 
te&ts  have  shown  that  pulverized  coal  can 
be  fed  continuously  to  a  combustion  cham- 
ber and  burned  efficiently  under  a  pre  cure 
of  CO  pounds  per  tquare  inch 

One  cf  the  advantages  of  the  ges-turblr.e 
locomotive  is  tliat  lis  power  plunt  is  ex- 
tnmtlj  light  a..d  L...op^:t  In  c -mparison 
wltll  the  loi-u.noUve-iype  Diesel  cn^ino. 


The  2.003  h~.r5'poTrer  p-.w?r  r'.ant  new  on 
test  Is  only  26 '*  feet  long,  S'^  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  high. 

Two  such  units  mlfht  be  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  locomotive,  with  a  center  aisle, 
permitting  4.C00  hors-power  of  prime-mover 
capacity  in  approximately  26  leet  of  loco- 
motive car  length. 

This  power  plant  weighs  le?s  than  half 
as  murh  per  horsepower  as  the  locomotive- 
type  Diesel  engine. 

Another  Interesting  fact  Is  that  the  gas- 
turbine  locomotive  develops  considerably 
more  power  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot 
weather,  because  cold  air  is  cf  greater  density. 

A  gas  turbine  that  develop-  2.0C0  horse- 
power when  the  air  is  80°  (P.)  develops  2.500 
horsepcTver  when  the  temperature  falls  to 
10'  cbov?  zero. 

This  characteristic  makes  the  gas-turbine 
t\T>e  of  locomotive  especially  suitable  for 
operation  in  cold  climates. 

These  activities  in  the  development  of 
new  types  of  ccal-buming  locomotives  show 
that  the  railroads  are  doing  th3lr  part  to 
help  ccil  retain  its  place  as  a  source  of  fuel 
and  power. 

In  this  matter  they  have  a  stake  of  no 
Email  value. 

In  ld43  the  class  I  railroads  of  the  country 
hauled  a  toUl  cf  about  8.700.000  carloads  cf 
coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  amount- 
ing to  mere  than  500.000  COO  tons. 

From  this  coal  tr.\fac  the  railroads  derived 
a  revenue  of  more  thun  $1,300,000,000.  and 
becau-'ie  of  the  value  of  this  tr^iffic.  they  are 
putting  their  full  weight  behind  measures 
to  protect  it. 

In  thes?  activities  of  the  railroads  they 
deserve  and  ought  to  have — as  I  em  sure 
they  do  have — the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
coal  producers. 

These  measures  to  protect  the  railroad  In- 
dustry Include  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
which  has  been  more  aptly  descrit)ed  as  the 
St.  Law.-ence  "leeway.'" 

This  project  is  estimated  to  cost  this  coun- 
tr\',  m  addition  to  what  has  alread*"  been 
spent,  anywhere  from  $57t?  COO.OOO  to  $1,049.- 
O'W.OOO.  depending  on  the  depths  of  the 
channel. 

These  are  estimates  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  and  in 
the  past  their  cstlm.ates  have  always  proved 
to  be  subject  to  considerable  Increase  when 
th*?  bnis  came  to  b?  paid 

Am.ong  the  Important  items  of  traffic  which 
would  be  handled  by  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way Is  foreign  coal. 

One  student  of  the  subject  has  estimated  . 
that  If  this  project  should  be  completed  an 
immediate  annual  loss  of  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen m.UUon  tons  of  coal  exported  to  Canada 
cen  be  expected. 

Moreover,  this  loss  would  be  exclusive  of 
the  actual  coal  imports  Into  this  country 
through  the  waterviray,  and  also  e.xclusive 
of  the  replacement  of  steam  power  by  water 
power  over  a  considerable  aree. 

Thes3  !o.^ses  would  not  only  Injure  the 
coal  Inrlustrv  but  would  bring  with  It  the 
dlsplac?rrer.t  of  workers  In  the  coal  Industry 
and  on  tp.e  rat^road^  which  carry  the  coal, 
and.  as  I  mentioned,  who  purchased  more 
than  ICO. 000  000  tons  of  coal  In   1948. 

The  interest  of  ell  coal  protlticers  In  co- 
operating to  help  prevent  this  lavl.h  v.'aste 
of  tax  money  to  take  aw.'y  the  livelihood  of 
many  of  the  taxpayers  cught  to  be  fully 
apparent. 

Another  step  In  which  producers  of  coal 
ought  to  be  g'.?.d  to  coopcra'-e  Is  in  h^lpl'^.g 
to  improv  the  tlluatlc-.n  v;lth  respect  to  the 
abuse  of  the  highways  Ly  h'.igi*  freight  trucks, 
in  competition  with  the  railroads. 

This  is  another  case  in  which  the  coal 
producers  h?.ve  a  two- fold  Interest — as  tax- 
payers and  as  beneficiaries  from  the  use  of 
coal  by  railroads. 

Let  it  h-  understood  at  once,  that  there  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  fair-mludtd 


person  to  the  use  of  the  highways,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  used  by  farm  trucks, 
city  pick-up  and  transfer  trucks,  and  the 
usual  run  of  light  trucks 

The  only  objections  against  the  huae  road- 
busters,  which  are  estimated  to  cimprlse 
only  about  5  percent  of  all  the  trtcks  on 
the  hlsihways.  is  that  they  are  respmslble, 
according  to  many  authorities,  ln:ludlng 
Governor  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  major 
deterioration  and  damage  of  the  highways. 

It  Is  only  pointing  out  the  truth— to  sug- 
gest— that  the  taxpayers  of  the  co  intry — 
and  that  means  Just  about  all  of  u; — have 
an  lm^x)rtant  pocketlxwk  Interest  In  putting 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  damage. 

Moreover,  studies  in  several  Stat-^s  have 
shown  that  in  relation  to  the  use  th*y  make 
of  the  highways,  and  the  .^.trains  they  im- 
pose on  It.  these  roadbustcr  freighters  pay 
less  in  taxes  for  highway  ptirposes  t  lan  the 
OTsmer  of  a  passenger  automobile  pays. 

Moreover,  truckers  are  constantlj  trying 
to  have  maximum  load  limits  lncrei.sed — so 
that  they  can  Impose  even  heavier  loads  on 
the  highways — and  do  even  greater  damage 
to  them. 

Here  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are  e  ;pecially 
active  in  that  direction,  although  I'ennsyl- 
vanias  maximum  limit  of  45,000  'ons  for 
tracior-seml-traller  combinations  would  ap- 
pear to  be  liberal. 

And  even  with  this  liberal  weight  allow- 
ance, there  is  constant  chiseling  by  truckers 
to  evade  the  law  by  overloads  atove  the 
legal  limit. 

You  can  all  recall  the  controversies  with 
truckers  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  In 
regard  to  these  overloads. 

In  fact,  at  times  their  activities  have 
practically  amounted  to  defiance  of  the  law, 
If  not  open  revolt. 

Aside  from  their  damaze  to  the  highways, 
these  big  r-tlghters  also  are  the  focus  of  the 
problem  of  diversion  of  freight  traSc  from 
railroads  to  highways.  Statistics  show  that 
while  these  big  highway  freUhters  amount 
to  only  5.2  percent  of  all  trucks  registered, 
they  operated  29  percent  of  all  trvck-miles 
on  main  rural  highways  and  carrieil  72  per- 
cent of  all  highway  freight  ton- miles  in 
1948. 

As  I  have  already  said,  railroads  in  1948 
used  102.000.000  tons  of  coal,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  production.  The  trucking  industry 
uses  no  coal.  In  the  light  of  the»<!  figures, 
the  inieresit  of  coal  producers  in  hilping  to 
keep  coal  on  the  rails  would  appear  to  be 
obvious. 

In  my  opinion.  It  behooves  the  /wmerlcan 
people,  and  especially  those  of  us  who  be- 
long to  the  great  railroad  family  cf  America, 
to  lend  our  assistance,  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry in  its  fight  for  what  appears  to  be 
its  very  existence. 

Those  of  you  who  are  here  tonight  as  em- 
ployees of  the  B,  &  O.  Railroad  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  your  keen  Irterest  in 
railroad  problems. 

I  know  you  will  continue  this  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation,  which  Is  so  essential  If  the  ef- 
forts to  stabilize  the  railroad  indv  stry  and 
safeguard  the  jobs  of  its  employe*  s  are  to 
prove  succes&f  ul. 


How  Far  Shouiu  CoverniRci.t  Control  Go 
in  Advertising? 
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the  following  address  of  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Murphy.  Chief  of  Trial  Division.  Federal 
Trade  Commi.<;sion,  before  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Advertising  Convention.  School 
of  Commerce.  Accounts,  and  Finance, 
New  York  University.  May  12,  1950,  at 
the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel.  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

How    FAa    SHOtTLD    GOV-DINMENT    CONTKOL    GO 

IN  Advektising? 
May  I.  at  the  outset,  refer  to  a  definition  of 
terms.  -Government  control  "  What  do  we 
mean  by  that  expression?  It  appears  to  have 
rather  sinister  implications — to  some  it  may 
suggest  state  socialism— in  some  new.  real, 
or  imaginary,  form— to  others,  it  may  imply 
some  new  kind  of  governmental  Interference 
with  the  lives  and  affairs  of  Us  people.  The 
word  ••control"  may  mean  to  govern,  direct, 
rule,  subdue.  Surely  the  Government  has 
not  In  the  past  and  has  no  desire  in  the 
future  to  so  "control"  advertising.  It  only 
seeks  to  prevent  or  to  lessen  that  advertising 
which  Is  false  and  misleading.  And  in  mak- 
ing this  attempt  the  individual  whose  adver- 
tising practices  and  representations  are 
questioned  is  afforded  every  guaranty  of  his 
constitutional    r'.ehts    and    protection. 

Thus  may  I  suggest  that  here  we  are  dis- 
cussing governmental  "regulation"  of  adver- 
tising rather  than  controls,  and  that  the 
question  should  really  be.  -Should  the  Gov- 
ernment go  any  further  in  the  regulation  of 
advertising?  '  Before  answering  this  ques- 
tion, we  should  first  examine  a  little  histor- 
ical backeround.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  the  only  governmental  agency 
equipped  bv  statute,  procedure,  organization, 
and  purpose,  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
competitor  from  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising Thus  the  Government  acts  through 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  attempting 
to  regulate  advertising  in  conformity  with 
established  law 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  there  was  no  such  regula- 
tion of  advertising.  The  prevailing  practice 
was  "Let  the  buyer  beware  "  For  example. 
In  19C0,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit '  refused  to 
grant  injunctive  relief  to  a  manufacturer  of 
aluminum-faced  washboards  in  restraining 
a  competitor  from  using  the  word  "alumi- 
num" on  boards  which  contained  no  alumi- 
num, saying  that  "if  •  •  •  all  persons 
(are»  compelled  to  deal  solely  In  goods  which 
are  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
'the  remedy  must  come  from  the  legislature 
and  not  the  courts." 

Following  this  decision  there  was  a  growing 
demand  for  legislation  against  untruthful 
advertising.  Expressions  of  this  demand 
were  voiced  Increasingly  In  newspapers  and 
trade  Journals.  A  fev  such  expressions  are 
as  follows: 

In  1904,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  re- 
ported "Swindling  in  newspaper  advertising 
•  •  •  has  grown  to  be  a  public  menace  "  » 
In  1905.  editorials  appeared  in  the  Ladles 
Home  Journal  (by  Edward  Bok)  dealing  with 
patent  medicine  advertising  and  the  danger- 
ous character  of  some  medicines,  and  the 
methods  used  to  convince  people  that  they 
had  ailments  for  which  the  medicine  was 
recommended  as  a  cure ' 

In  1914,  an  article  in  Inland  Printer  maga- 
zine, entitled  "Death  Knell  of  Untruthful 
Advertising,"  said,  in  part,  "A  wave  of  re- 
form is  now  sweeping  the  country — with  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  It  of  all  dlahon«t  ad- 
vertising." * 

>  American  Wajskboard  Company  ▼.  Sagi- 
naw Manufacturing  Company  (103  Fed.  381, 
285  (C    C.  A.  6)). 

•August  1904  Atlantic  Monthly  magaalne. 

'  March  and  April  liW6  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal 

•  March  1914  issue  of  Inland  Printer. 


In  1914,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
was  passed.  Congress.  In  enacting  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  wrote  mto  its 
section  5  the  prohibition  against  all  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce,  stat- 
ing in  its  Senate  and  House  reports  that  It 
was  not  practical  or  possible  to  define  all 
such  methods  and  that  11  it  did.  new  ones 
would  continually  arise.  It  left  to  the  Com- 
mission for  lU  determination  what  practices 
were  unfair 

The  Commission  was  organized  March  18, 
1915,  and  on  November  23  of  that  year  the 
Association  of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Commission. 
urged  It  to  take  steps  toward  suppressing 
untrue  advertising  as  a  form  of  unfair  com- 
petition. The  firpt  two  formal  ciises  decided 
by  the  Commission  involved  false  advertis- 
ing.' The  first  Commission  caise  to  reach 
the  Courts  Involved  the  false  advertising  of 
food."    The  Court  In  that  case  sttid: 

"The  Commissioners  •  •  •  are  to 
•  •  •  stop  all  those  trade  practices  that 
have  a  capacity  or  tendency  to  injure  com- 
petitors directly,  or  through  deception  of 
purchasers,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
the  specific  practices  in  question  have  been 
denounced  in  common  law  cases" 

The  Commission  has  proceeded  over  the 
years  to  establish  literally  hundreds  of  new 
landmarks  in  the  field  of  unfair  competition 
for  industry  guidance  and  consumer  protec- 
tion, through  the  courts,  until  its  right  to 
proceed  for  consumer  protection  alone  with- 
out pruof  of  substantial  injury  to  competi- 
tion was  threatened  by  the  Raladam  deci- 
sion.' 

The  Supreme  Court  held  In  that  case  that 
false  advertising  must  be  shown  by  proof 
to  threaten  to  injure  or  to  injure  present  or 
potential   competition. 

This  was  remedied  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Wheeler-Lea  amendment  in  1938,  which 
did  away  with  the  requirement  of  the  proof 
of  injury  to  competition  by  making  unlawful 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  Thus 
the  consuming  public  who  might  be  deceived 
by  false  advertising  was  made  of  equal  con- 
cern, before  the  law.  with  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  injured  by  the  unfair  meth- 
ods of  dishonest  competitors. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  standards  of 
advertising  and  business  ethUrs  with  those 
prevailing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  clearly  demon- 
strates a  remarkable  progress.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  the  high  concept  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  business  to  the 
consiimlng  public  and  to  competitors  as  now 
exists  were  possible  of  achleveaaent. 

As  a  distinguished  professor  of  law  in  a 
neighboring  university  in  New  York  (Milton 
Handler.  Associate  Professor  cf  Law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York),  in  appraising 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  field  of 
false  advertising,  said  (1929): 

•The  Trade  Commission  has  performed 
yeoman  service,  and.  while  it  has  attempted 
to  stem  a  seeming  Niagara,  with  proper  Judi- 
cial support  additional  prodig-es  are  not  be- 
yond possibility."' 

And  after  passage  of  the  Wheeler-I^e 
amendment: 

"The  condemnation  of  false  advertising 
constitutes  one  of  the  signal  achievements  of 
the  Commission     •     •     •." 

"Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the 
Commission  has  made  considerable  progress 
In  the  elimination  of  false  and  misleading 
advertising.     The  fact  that  much  still  re- 


*FTC  ▼.  Circle  CUk  Co.  (1  FTC  Dec.  IS): 
#TC  V.  A.  Theo  Abbot  A  Co..  (1  PTC  Dec.  16). 

•Sears.  Roebuck  <fr  Co..  v.  FTC  (258  Fed. 
807,  311  (C.  C.  A.  7,  1919)). 

^  FTC  y .  Raladam  Co.  (283  U  S.  643  (1931)). 

•38  Tale  Law  Journal  44  (1939). 


mains  to  be  done  does  not  detract  from  th« 
Importance  of  its  achievement."* 
And: 

"The  most  fruitful  as  well  as  the  most 
voluminous  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
In  this  field." 

The  Courts  have  also  been  generous  In 
their  praise  of  this  phase  of  the  Commission's 
work  and  have  noted  that  the  Commission 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  do  it. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  expressed  this  idea  In 
these  words,  speaking  of  the  Commission : 

"It  was  created  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  lodging  the  administrative  functions  com- 
mitted to  it  In  a  body  specially  competent  to 
deal  with  them  by  reason  of  information,  ex- 
perience, and  careful  study  of  the  business 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Industry 
affected." 

In  the  Commission's  work  directed  toward 
the  stopping  of  false  advertising  or  prevent- 
ing its  use,  it  foUows  three  well-defined 
courses  of  procedtire.  One  might  somewhat 
descriptively  refer  to  them  as  the  consent 
method,  the  compulsory  method,  and  the 
coopjerative  method. 

The  consent  method  may  be  used  when 
the  offender  desires  to  agree  voluntarily  to 
discontinue  the  representations  complained 
of.  and  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  called  a 
stipulation,  to  cease  and  desist  from  using 
them   any    more.     When   this   procedure   is 
Initiated,   the   Commission's  attorneys   who 
prepare  these  agreements  have  before  them 
the  information  which  has  been  gathered  by 
Investigations  of  one  sort  or  another.    Since 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  some  of 
this  may  be  Incorrect  or  has  been  rendered 
out  of  date  by  advances  In  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  advertiser  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  come  and  discuss  the  matter  with  one  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  Bureau  of  Stipulations 
and  present  his  side  of  the  matter.     The  pro- 
cedure is  quite  Informal,  and  if  the  adver- 
tiser   can    satisfactorily    Justify    the    repre- 
sentations he  has  made,  he  wUl  be  out  of 
the  woods.    If  he  cannot  do  so,  he  may,  if 
he   elects,   agree  to   cease  and   desist  from 
their  further  use.     If   he   continues  to  as- 
sert that  his  advertisements  are  not  false, 
and  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  arc,  the  issuance  of  a  complaint  follow* 
the  compulsory  method. 

This  opportunity  to  dispose  of  a  matter  by 
stipulation  is  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  a 
privilege  extended  by  the  Commission.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  extend 
it  only  in  cases  where  it  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a 
Qispositlon  will  effect  a  prompt  correction 
and  fully  protect  and  satisfy  the  public  In- 
terest. It  Is  not  extended  when  the  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adver- 
tiser has  undertaken  to  perpetrate  a  delib- 
erate fraud  or  when  danger  from  the  use  of 
the  product  la  to  be  anticipated. 

If  the  opportunity  to  stipulate  is  not  given 
by  the  Commission,  or  if  it  is  offered  and 
refused,  a  complaint  is  Issued. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  Issue  and  serve  complaints  whenever  it 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  false  adver- 
tising has  ijeen  disseminated  and  that  a  pro- 
ceeding in  respect  thereof  would  be  In  the 
public  interest.  Of  course,  the  Commissioa 
would  have  reason  to  believe  both  of  thes* 
things  before  the  opportunity  to  stipulate 
was  extended. 

The  complaint  states  the  charges  against 
the  advertiser,  whom  we  call  the  respondent, 
and  is  served  upon  him.  He  may  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  file  an  answer  to  the 
complaint.  Thereafter,  hearings  are  held  at 
which  the  testimony  of  witnesses  Is  taken 
under  oath.  The  proceeding  Is  before  an 
officer  called  a  trial  examiner,  and  the  re- 
spondent has  all  the  rights  of  any  party  to 

•8  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  »9  (1940). 
■8  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  408-6   (1940). 
^FTC  v.  Keppel  A  Brv.,  Ine^   (»l  V.  8. 

3C4). 
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lrac»tk>a  ts  court  The  cam  ulticitely 
b^orr  the  Commission  for  lu  decl- 
upoo  the  record,  briers  by  both  sides, 
and  orml  arfumect  If  rtquactcd.  U  tlM  com- 
plaint has  net  been  stwf  llwd.  It  vill  be  dis- 
missed, i;  It  has  been  sustained,  the  Ccm- 
mlSFlon  wHl  make  tis  findings  as  to  the  facts 
and  i5»ue  its  order  to  cease  ar.d  desist,  which 
Is  renewable  by  the  Cnited  States  circuit 
courts  or  appeal  or  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  il  an  appeal  is  taken  Irom  it. 

A  tliird  procedure  availaUe  fgr  tbe  eiim- 
tnattnn  ol  (alat  adrcrtlatnc  mnd  tbe  ccnse- 
qtaent  promoUoQ  oC  fair  standards  of  busi- 
ness etliSca  Is  provided  by  the  Commission  io 
the  trade  practice  conference  plan.  This  Is 
vbat  I  have  reJe.Ted  to  as  the  cooperative 
method-  Such  trade  practice  conference  pro- 
cedure has  for  its  purpose  the  wholesale 
ehminaucn  of  false  advertising  by  Industry- 
wide cooperation  w^tth  the  Conunlsslon  and 
jBoUaibanaaa  at  all  grottps  in  interest  In  the 
focMMilatlon.  catabUshment.  and  observance 
Of  fair-trade  practice  rules  gDverning  the 
conduct  of  the  Indiistry  and  trade  in  ques- 
tion. Under  the  plan,  joint  action  among 
competitors  with  the  supervision  and  aid  of 
the  Commission  is  possible,  and  experience 
has  proved  the  efBcacy  of  this  method  In 
m:-re  than  lOO  industries  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  compulsory  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
lined The  Commission  is  new,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress,  enlarging  this 
method  cf  procedure. 

Conference  proceedings  are  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  voluntary  participation:  though 
the  Commissi«Mi  may  Initiate  the  conference. 
It  cannot  compel  attendance  or  participa- 
tion. Parties  in  interest  are  at  all  times 
Tree  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Com- 
fcissions  representatives  in  the  matter. 
Where  necessary  or  desirable.  Informal  meet- 
ings or  preliminary  discussions  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  formulate  tentative  drafts  of  rules 
or  to  develop,  throtigh  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problems  In- 
Tolved  and  the  assistance  which  can  be 
rendered  by  the  Commission  In  their  solu- 
tion. The  conference  considers  and  pro- 
poses rules  far  submission  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  its  approval.  Before  rules  are  fin- 
ally approved  or  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission, they  are  subjected  to  public  hear- 
ings at  which  all  interested  or  affected 
parties  are  afforded  opportunity  to  present 
their  news.  They  may  submit  such  in 
ariting  or  J>e  b«aid  orally  as  desired. 
Through  such  coiifcrences  and  hearings,  all 
groups  in  interest  hate  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  consult  with  us  In  the  mat- 
ter, e%-en  though  they  may  not  happen  to  be 
classed  as  metrit>ers  of  the  particular  in- 
dustry or  trade  mvjlved. 

In  passing  upon  the  rules  proposed  for  ap- 
proval, the  Commission  applies  the  test  of 
law  In  other  words,  the  rules  must  not 
sanction  practices  which  are  contrary  to 
law  cr  which,  when  put  Into  effect,  may 
bring  about  a  result  which  ts  illegal  or  op- 
pcj«ed  to  the  public  interest  The  purpose 
of  this  u.  of  cjurse.  obvious.  It  is  not 
within  our  provlrce  to  sanction  violations  uf 
the  law,  tut  on  the  contrary  we  are  directed 
to  promote  law  observance,  to  the  end  that 
honest  busir.e»s  may  be  liberated  from  the 
was;e  and  fetters  of  unfair  practices,  and 
the  ris;hu  of  the  public  may  be  protected. 

Advertising  is  big  business.  Approxi- 
mately 92.000.000.000  are  spent  annually  in 
advertUing  media — radios,  television,  news- 
papers, perlodtcals.  etc.  1  thlnic  the  average 
businessman  wants  to  fairly  and  tru;bful!y 
adverll**  his  product.  However,  you  will 
always  find  Individuals  In  almost  evsry  In- 
dusiry  who  become  a  little  sl'ck  In  exagger- 
ating and  misleading  in  their  advertlsU^g  tf 
their  product,  f  omettmes  this  causes  others 
In  that  industry  who  »ant  to  advertise 
truthfully  to  adopt  a  similar  exaggerated 
and  misleading  course  m  order  tu  kerp  c^m- 
pauttve. 


Under  the  regulations  presently  Imposed 
by  law.  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  seeing  to  it  that  advertising  is  truthful. 
The  machinery  set  up  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  appears  to  be  sufficient  and 
adequate  to  enforce  these  regulations.  In 
all  probability,  if  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  more  money  appropriated  to  It 
by  Congress  for  this  work,  the  regulations 
could  be  mere  extensively  and  expeditiously 
eniorced.  However,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  good  job  IS  being  done. 

With  the  complete  cooperation  of  business 
and  its  advertising  advisers,  specifically  in 
the  field  of  trade  practice  conference  work, 
much  more  may  be  accomplished.  Inci- 
dentally, let  me  here  state  that  advertising 
agencies  who  sell  advertising  copy  to  busi- 
ness and  persuade  business  to  so  advertise 
are  jtist  as  responsible  as  business  when  that 
advertising  is  false  and  misleading,  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  would  be  so  held  to  equal 
accountability. 

Advertising  is  one  of  the.  If  not  the.  great- 
est living  forces  in  business.  Business,  and 
that  Includes  advertising  agencies,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  cooperate 
to  the  fullest,  not  only  in  keeplm?  advertis- 
ing great  but  in  making  and  keeping  it 
truthful. 


Labor-Manasement  Responsibility — True 
m>«ralism  Which  Exalts  the  Ri«hts  of 
Indiriduals  Versus  Phony  Liberalism 
Which  Sabtracts  the  Rights  From  Indi- 
viduals  a  Real  Issue  in  American  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCO.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  by  that  outstand- 
ing writer.  Da\id  Lawrence,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  for  May  19,  1950.  Mr. 
Lawrence  points  out  that  political  power 
calls  for  great  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  article  in  question  follows: 
Powira   Is   Nevek   Without  Respo.nsibiutt 

Coal  strikes,  steel  strikes,  auto  strikes, 
railroad  strikes.  Year  in  and  year  out,  this 
is  the  spectacle  of  our  postwar  life.  The 
power  to  strike  has  been  utilized  by  some 
of  the  big  unions  to  enforce  demands  be- 
yond all  reason  and  equity. 

From  compulsory  collective  bargaining, 
we  are  now  but  a  short  distance  away  from 
its  dreaded  sequel — compulsory  arbitration. 
Reliance  on  reaaon  and  volition  is  less  and 
less  as  reliance  l3  more  and  mere  on  coercion 
and  compulsion. 

So  far  as  the  Constitution  Is  concerned, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
keeping  In  tune  with  the  mood  of  the  times. 
which  recognizes  the  power  of  Congress  to 
foist  almost  any  form  of  restriction  it 
chooses  upon  individual  citizens.  The  gulf 
grows  wider  and  wider  bsiween  true  lib- 
eralism which  exalts  the  rights  of  Indlvld- 
uils  and  the  phcny  liberalism  of  today 
which  at  every  turn  subtracts  rights  from 
the  Individual. 

We  are  fi*f.'d  v/lth  an  era  of  coercion. 
Trude  unions  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  this  backflre  because  they  have  Insisted 
first  on  the  sanctions  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  now,  with  the  support  of 
e  sympathetic  admlnistratiun.  they  have  be- 
gtm   to   tear   down   all   saieguards   againai 


union    abuses   which   the   Taft-Hartley   Act 
sought  to  correct. 

The  Supreme  Court  only  last  wesk  un- 
wittingly portrayed  the  lengths  to  which 
that  Institution  is  ready  to  go  to  uphDld  the 
power  of  Congress.  A  law  to  forblil  labor 
unions  to  strike  at  all  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  now.  A  law  to  forbid  coripanies 
to  choose  as  their  executives  men  wit  i  a  d.s- 
tellef  in  collective  bargaining  Is  wit  iin  the 
power  of  Congress  now  Congress  need  only 
find  that  disruptive  strikes  can  be  the  result 
cf  cherishing  disbeliefs  in  collective  largain- 
ing  or  in  any  other  device  designated  by 
Government  to  promote  Industrial  p?ace. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  has  s  ild  that 
Congress  may  require  labor-union  ol  Seers  to 
take  an  oath  saying  they  are  not  members 
of  an  organization  which  seeks  the  overthrew 
of  our  Government.  But  Justice  Elack.  In 
his  dissent,  twits  the  Court  for  disapproving 
what  our  forefathers  believed  in  17"73. 

We  can  hardly  deny  in  the  face  of  the 
record  since  1937  that  the  Suprem*  Court 
is  following  precedent  In  sanctioning  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  all  p  lases  of 
labor-untcn  activity.  As  Justice  Jackson 
said  last  week  In  agreeing  to  ban  from  ap- 
pearance before  the  National  Labor  I.elatlons 
Board  any  union  officers  who  refuse  to  take 
the  non-Communist  oath: 

■  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  has  less 
power  to  protect  a  labor  union  from  Commu- 
nist Party  domination  than  it  has  f -om  em- 
ployer domination.  This  Court  has  uncom- 
promisingly upheld  power  of  Congre  is  to  dis- 
establish labor  unions  where  they  ire  com- 
pany-dominated and  to  eradicate  ;mployer 
Influence,  even  when  exerted  only  through 
spjoken  or  wTitten  words  which  ar.  y  person 
not  the  employer  would  be  free  to  u  ter." 

But  granting  that  Congress  has  ;he  right 
to  legislate  a  restriction.  Is  such  restrictive 
legislation  Imperative?  It  is — If  reason  falls, 
if  freedom  within  labor  unions  d  sappears, 
and  if  elimination  of  Communist  officers 
cannot  be  accomplished  any  other  way. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  responsibility  oy  labor- 
union  members  and  officers  as  w?ll  as  by 
employers.  Irresponsibility  always  leads  to 
restriction  of  freedom  because  the  alterna- 
tive is  chaos  and  the  destruction  of  all  lib- 
erty. We  may  all  ponder,  there.ore,  this 
warning  which  came  last  week  from  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  In  that  same  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  non-Communist 
oaths: 

•Under  the  statutory  scheme,  unions  which 
become  collective  bargaining  representatives 
for  groups  of  employees  often  represent  not 
only  members  of  the  union  but  nonunion 
workers  or  members  of  other  unions  as  well. 
Because  of  the  necessity  to  have  strong 
unions  to  bargain  on  equal  terms  with 
strong  employers,  individual  employees  are 
required  by  law  to  sacrifice  rights  which. 
In  some  cases,  are  valuable  to  them.  The 
loss  of  Individual  rights  for  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  the  group  results  In  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  power  of  the  representative 
of  the  group — the  union.  But  power  is  never 
without  responsibility.  And  when  authority 
derives  In  part  from  Government's  thumb 
on  the  scales,  the  e.xerclse  of  that  power  by 
private  persons  becomes  closely  akin,  in  some 
respects,  to  Its  exercise  by  Government 
Itself. 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  labor  unions 
which  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  become  Government 
agencies  or  may  be  regiUated  as  such.  But 
It  Is  pl.^in  that  when  Congress  clothes  the 
bargaining  representative  'with  powers  com- 
parable to  those  possessed  by  a  legislative 
body  b'Jth  to  create  and  restrict  the  rights 
of  those  whom  It  represents."  the  public  In- 
terest In  the  good  faith  exercise  of  that 
power  is  very  great.** 

The  warning  is  plain — power  begets  re- 
•pcnslbtUty.  and  Irresponsibility  leads  to  a 
Xurfellure  oX  power. 
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CommemoraHre  Stamp  in  Honor  of  Um 
Late  Hcywood  Broan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  the  1949  convention 
and  another  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Boston  at  a  membership  meeting.  April 
27.  1950,  urging  a  commemorative  stamp 
In  honor  of  the  late  Heyt\ood  Broun. 

So  many  newspaper  men  and  other 
citizens  all  over  the  Nation  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject  maitcr  of  these  reso- 
lutions that  I  am  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  referring 
copies  thereof  to  appropriate  oflBcials  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  with  the  re- 
quest that  every  possible  action  be  taken 
looking  toward  the  realization  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  these  well-consid- 
ered resolutions. 

I  am  constrained  to  do  this  in  response 
to  urgent  requests  notwithstanding  the 
present  policy  of  the  committee  not  to 
consider  legislation  providmg  for  such 
stamps  except  in  extraordinary  instances 
with  the  thought  that  the  Department 
may  be  disposed  to  initiate  action. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  1949  con- 
vention, was  passed  unanimously: 

Whereas  this  year  contains  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  our  beloved  first 
president,  Heywood  Broun;  and 

Whereas  December  18.  1949.  will  be  the 
anniversary  date;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  issuing  a  profusion  of  stamps 
commemorating  various  people  representing 
a  variety  of  phases  of  American  life:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  convention.  In  session  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  does  call  upon  the  proper  officials  for 
a  bill  In  Congress  to  Issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  In  honor  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
with  a  likeness  of  Heywood  Broun  on  said 
•tamp;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  top  officers  of  the  guild 
contact  proper  officials  and  assist  them  in 
determining  the  design  of  said  commemora- 
tive stamp;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved.  That  the  locals  of  the  ANQ  con- 
tact their  Congressmen  when  such  a  bUl  Is 
Introduced  and  request  that  they  vote  ap- 
proval; and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  pn-oper  officials,  favorable  Con- 
gressmen, known  to  the  top  officers,  guild 
locals  and  to  several  of  the  larger  philatelic 
magazines. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston,  at  a 
membership  meeting  April  27,  1950,  on 
moUon  of  Past  ANG  Vice  President 
George  A.  Harris,  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  American  Newspaper  Ouild 
has  gone  on  record,  by  a  unanimous  vote  oX 
Its  1949  convention,  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
Heywood  Broun  commemorative  United 
States  postage  stamp;  and 

Whereas  said  resolution  Instructed  lt« 
locals  to  contact  their  Congressmen  with  a 


view  to  obtaining  assistance  la  the  Govern- 
ment Issuing  such  a  stamp;  ard 

Whereas  the  working  newspapermen  of  the 
fourth  estate  have  done  much  for  freedom 
of  the  press  and  democracy  in  these  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  Hejrwood  Broun  is  an  otrtstandlng 
example  of  the  principles  of  newspaperdom, 
in  that  he  represents  the  nexvspapermen  in 
his  works,  deeds,  and  Ideals:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Boston  heartily  affirms  the  rejiolutlon  passed 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  conven- 
tion, and  respectfully  requests  that  all  Con- 
gressmen in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts receive  a  copy  of  this  rejolutlon, 
and  lend  their  efforts.  £is  our  representatives, 
to  placing  a  bill  before  Congress  that  wUl 
Instruct  the  post-office  officials  to  plan  for 
and  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  late  Heywood  Broun.  We  also  sug- 
gest that  It  be  issued  on  December  18.  1950, 
the  anniversary  date  of  his  death. 


Water-Resources  Projects  and  the  Budfct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOT7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  Executive  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be- 
fore the  fortieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C.  March  24, 1950: 

WaTEK    RxSOCXCZ    PaOJECTS    AMD    THE    BUOCET 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  some  of  the  current  issues  before 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  our  water  re- 
sources programs. 

The  President,  In  preparing  his  budget, 
faces  few  more  difficult  problems  than  the 
development  of  a  balanced  program  for  the 
Federal  Government's  part  In  conserving 
and  Improving  our  natural  resources.  As 
you  know,  he  has  expressed  his  belief  on 
many  occasions  that  these  resources  should 
work  for  human  benefit.  Only  recently,  he 
said:  "In  our  present  dynamic  society,  the 
task  for  conservation  is  not  to  lock  up  our 
resources,  but  to  develop  and  Improve  them." 
Yet,  In  moving  toward  that  objective,  the 
President  must  constantly  weigh  and  bal- 
ance desirable  proposals  for  resource  de- 
velopment against  many  other  pressing  na- 
tional considerations.  While  individtial 
agencies  rightly  present  specialized  pro- 
gram viewpoints,  the  President's  decisions. 
as  reflected  In  his  budgetary  and  legislative 
recommendations,  must  always  be  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  opportunity  to  address  this  conven- 
tion Is  particularly  welcome  since  It  permits 
me  to  discuss  the  Interest  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  In  the  field  of  water  resources. 

The  Budget  Bureau  is  the  staff  agency 
prlncljMdly  responsible  for  assisting  the 
President  In  reviewing  the  budgetary  and 
legislative  proposals  developed  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Thus,  It  la  our  Job  to  analyse 
and  review  the  broader  Issues  which  the 
President  must  face  in  relating  an  Indi- 
vidual program,  like  water  resource  devel- 
opment, to  national  programs  and  objec- 
tives. Today,  I  hope  to  dlscxias  with  yon 
some  of  these  objectives  and  show  how  tbej 


relate  to   current  Issues  facing  us   In  our 
water  resources  programs. 

The  Budget  Bureau's  responsibilities  to 
the  President  In  the  field  of  water  resourcee 
are  unlike  those  of  any  other  Federal  agency. 
As  the  agency  principally  responsible  for  th« 
coordination  of  water-resources  programs 
proposed  by  other  agencies.  It  is  Inevitable 
that  the  Bureau's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations may  differ  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  proponents  of  a 
particular  policy  or  piece  of  legislation. 

It  ts  also  Inevitable,  therefore,  that  In  the 
minds  of  some  people  the  Bureau  Is  consid- 
ered as  being  Interested  only  in  the  dollar 
costs  of  such  proposals — that  we  are  unable 
to  focus  on  anything  except  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  or  reducing  items  in  the  budget. 
However,  I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  that 
this  view  is  erroneous  and  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  understands  that  the  sotind  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  is  far  more  complex 
than  Just  the  size  of  the  budget  estimate 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
Along  with  the  operating  agencies  and  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  concerned,  we 
are  seeking  a  positive,  constructive  solution 
to  our  water -resources  problems,  recognizing 
that  there  are  many  factors  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  other  than  the  slxe  of  tha 
budget. 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  however,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  fiscal  and  economie 
background  against  which  all  Federal  pro- 
grams must  be  measured  at  the  present  time. 
Someone  has  said  that  we  have  Uved  100 
years  in  the  last  decade.  Even  a  casual  ex- 
amination of  our  new  national  responsibili- 
ties and  commitments  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  statement.  Within  the  past  10  years 
we  have  seen  a  dr..matic  change  In  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  the  Government's 
activities.  Today  we  are  supporting  pro- 
grams at  a  level  unthought  of  in  1938:  we  ar« 
moving  forward  rapidly  In  areas  of  human 
and  physical  development  unknown  10  yean 
ago.  The  new  emphasis  and  Increased  slBe 
of  the  Government's  activities  have  produced 
new  problems  and  new  challenges  in  the  for- 
mulation of  national  fiscal  policies  and  tbm 
creation  of  a  properly  balanced  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

We  cannot  escape  the  eobering  fact  that  It 
Is  not  possible  to  view  any  Federal  activity. 
Including  our  water -resoxnxes  program,  solely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Its  contribution  to  our 
economy  or  national  weU-belng.  Because  at 
overriding  national  consideratlona,  every  de- 
cision on  Individual  programs  must  be  a 
compromise — a  compromise  between  what  «• 
would  like  to  do  and  what  we  actuaUy  can  do 
In  the  light  of  existing  commitments  and  tba 
Insistent  demands  from  other  segments  at 
our  society. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  ths 
budget  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  19S1  which 
were  transmitted  to  Congress  last  January. 
Under  those  estimates,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  wlU  amoimt  to  approxi- 
mately 942,400,000.000  and  receipts  to 
$37400,000,000.  Thus,  we  face  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  15.100,000,000  for  the  year 
which  ends  Jtme  30,  1951.  The  deficit  for 
1951  Is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  less  than 
the  deficit  of  •5.500.000,000  estimated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

You  may  well  ask  why  your  Oovemment  Is 
spending  more  than  four  times  what  it  spent 
10  years  ago.  The  answer  Is  not  hard  to  find. 
In  1961  a  total  of  $30,000,000,000.  or  approxi- 
mately 71  percent  of  the  money  spent  by  ths 
Federal  Government,  will  go  to  meet  the  cost 
of  past  wars  and  to  pay  for  Insurance  against 
future  wars. 

In  terms  of  your  understanding  of  the 
President's  budget  problem  and  your  prob- 
lem ss  citizens  directly  Interested  In  a 
particular  Federal  program,  that  Is  the  most 
Important  single  fact  In  my  statement  today. 
It  Is  the  crux  of  the  btidget  problem  In  these 
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postwar  jfATs.  It  Is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  a  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  our  water -resources  program  to  our  over- 
all national  Interest  and  policy. 

SpeciflcallT.  we  will  spend  about  113.500.- 
000.000.  or  33  cents  out  of  erery  tax  dollar. 
on  natlonnl  defense  In  this  fiscal  year. 
These  are  direct  expenditures  for  defense. 
They  do  not  Include  many  other  large  Fed- 
eral ppjgrams.  which,  while  essentially  civil- 
ian, are  closely  related  to  defen.<!e  needs, 
such  as  the  development  of  atomic  enertrr. 
the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine 
»nd  the  provision  of  strategic  highways. 

Another  M.700.000  OCO  is  needed  to  meet 
p.rsent  ccmraltments  In  the  International 
field.  The  European-recovery  program  and 
our  expenditures  for  government  and  relief 
In  the  c-ccupled  areas  of  Japan  and  Germany 
win  account  for  most  of  this  total.  In  terms 
of  the  budget  dollar,  our  expenditures  for 
Interna;  lonal  affairs  and  finance  will  amount 
to  11  cents. 

Thus,  two  larj?e  Federal  programs — na- 
tional defense  and  International  affairs — are 
consuming  about  43  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
spent. 

To  meet  Interest  payments  on  our  na- 
tional debt  will  require  So. 600. COO. 000  or  13 
cents  of  every  dollar  in  1951.  This  does  not 
represent,  of  course,  any  retirement  of  the 
debt,  but  merely  the  payment  of  Interest. 

Finally,  there  Is  another  large  program 
which  will  take  an  additional  15  cents  from 
each  dollar.  This  Is  our  program  of  vet- 
erans" services  and  benefits  amounting  to 
•a.OOO.OOO.COO  included  in  this  program,  as 
yo  I  know,  are  pensions,  medical  care,  edu- 
cation, and  other  national  ccmmltmenn 
made  to  cur  veterans. 

Those  four  program' — all  of  them  related 
to  past  wars  or  our  efforts  to  prevent  a  future 
war — amount  to  MOOOOOCOOOO.  or  71  cents 
cut  of  every  dollar  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  in  1951. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically  at  this  point, 
that  the  income  taxes  which  you  paid  this 
year,  together  with  the  Income  taxes  paid  by 
all  corporations,  after  deducting  refunds,  are 
estimated  to  fall  $2,250,000,000  short  of  pay- 
ing for  these  four  Items  directly  related  to 
past  wars  and  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
world 

Out  of  the  remaining  $12,000,000,000 — or 
the  remaining  29  cents,  if  you  will— all  the 
demands  of  our  highly  diverBifled  economy 
must  be  satl5:fled.  Tills  sum  must  finance 
all  programs  devoted  to  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  the  advancement 
of  health,  welfare,  end  education,  to  the 
Improvement  of  our  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities,  and  to  carrying  out 
the  sei-vices  which  the  citizen  has  long  ex- 
pected from  his  Government,  such  as  carry- 
ing the  mail,  making  and  enforcing  the  laws, 
collecting  taxes,  and  providing  aids  to  In- 
dustry   and   agriculture. 

Th's  112.000,000,000  flsrure  gives  us  a  better 
perspective  for  Cvjnslderlng  our  activities  and 
commitments  In  the  public-works  field  Our 
public-works  programs,  drastically  curtailed 
during  the  war,  have  been  steadily  expand- 
ing for  the  past  4  years.  Despite  a  restric- 
tive policy  on  new  8ta^t^.  the  pressure  to 
mo\ie  forward  on  essential  projects  and  the 
Irauguratlon  of  programs  arising  from  the 
nar,  such  as  atomic  energy,  have  meant  a 
onstantly  growing  volume  of  public  works 
under  way.  To  malnisln  an  economlcttl 
rate  of  construction  on  these  going  projects, 
therefore,  has  required  a  steady  rise  in  cur- 
rent expenditures. 

For  the  1931  fiscal  year  total  civil  public 
works  expenditures  under  the  biKlget  will 
amount  to  »3. 100. 000 .000.  Tl.us.  In  relation 
to  the  $12,000,000,000  in  the  buigel  for  essen- 
tially domestic  programs,  public  works  rep- 
resent approximately  25  percent  of  the  total. 
And  within  the  total  of  $3,100,000,000,  ex- 
penditvres  for  water-resources  development 
amount  to  •1.200.000,000.  The.se  are  1951 
expenditure   fisurea.      It    Is   aUo   important 


to  realize  that  to  complete  projects  and 
other  commitments  already  under  way  in 
the  public-works  field  will  require  almost 
112.000,000.000  In  expenditures  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  decisions  we  make  with  respect  to  our 
policies  for  developing  water  resources  and 
with  lespect  to  the  rate  of  progress  In  con- 
structing Individual  projects  are  highly  im- 
portant decisions.  Tliey  vitally  affect  the 
size  and  character  of  the  Federal  budget 
not  only  for  this  year  but  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  They  underscore  the  com- 
plex problem  the  President  faces  in  pre- 
paring his  budget  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. He  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
costs  of  four  large  programs  related  to  past 
wars  and  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace 
have  Increased  to  more  than  11  times  their 
1939  total.  All  other  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  quite  twice  as  high  as  they 
were  then. 

Let  me  put  It  another,  and  perhaps  more 
dramatic,  way.  The  Government  spent  $8 
for  national  defense  in  1939  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  country:  In  1951 
it  wl'l  spend  $89.  Tlie  Government  spent 
15  cents  for  international  affairs  12  ye.irs 
age;  today  the  cost  Is  »31.  The  Government 
spent  $4  for  veterans'  programs  in  1939:  In 
the  1951  fiscal  year  the  cost  to  each  person 
will  be  140  To  service  the  debt  cost  $7 
per  oerson  before  the  war;  It  will  cost  $37 
In  1951.  For  all  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  1939,  the  cost  per  person  was  $40, 
In  1951.  In  sharp  contrast  to  other  increases, 
that  cost  will  rise  only  to  $81  per  person. 

Let  us  look  at  that  Increase  In  all  other 
Government  costs  from  $49  to  $81  for  a 
moment.  When  we  consider  that  In  this  12- 
year  period  our  population  will  have  In- 
creased by  over  20,000.000,  that  our  na- 
tional Income  will  have  more  than  tripled, 
and  that  the  Government,  like  the  housewife, 
must  pay  more  for  the  goods  and  services  It 
purchases,  we  can  see  how  tightly  the  do- 
mestic activities  in  the  budget  have  been 
held  down. 

These  figures  all  serve  to  dramatize  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  limits  within  which  the 
President  must  plan  his  domestic  program 
are  extremely  narrow 

When  the  citizen,  interested  In  an  individ- 
ual project  or  service  v  hlch  seems  eminent- 
ly worth  while  and  a  sound  expenditure  to 
him.  hears  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  $42.4O0.0C0.0C0.  It  Is  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  why  that  pioject  or 
service,  which  may  cost  but  a  few  thousand 
or  a  few  million  dollars.  Is  not  promptly 
provided. 

The  President,  however.  In  considering 
each  proposal,  must  not  only  welcht  It 
at^ainst  similar  proposals,  but  also  against 
the  demands  of  scores  of  other  unrelated 
programs.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  the  Pres- 
ident had  accepted  all  the  recommendations 
that  were  made  to  him  for  highly  desirable 
expenditures  in  the  fields  of  defense,  nat- 
ural resources,  health,  and  many  other  ec- 
tivlties  of  Government,  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  as  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  nearer  $60,000,000,000 
than  $42.0OO,CC0.0C0. 

Thus,  the  tremendous  problem  facing  the 
President  Is  the  development  of  a  domestic 
program  which  properly  balances  and  ad- 
Justs  these  competing  demands,  for  less  thau 
30  percent  of  our  total  expenditures. 

The  budget  process  Is  the  principal  de- 
vice available  to  him  in  achieving  a  realistic 
and  proper  balance  among  Federal  programs. 
Viewed  In  this  light,  you  can  see  that  the 
budget  of  the  United  Stater  Is  not  an  audit- 
ing report  or  an  account  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. Instead,  it  Is  essentially  a  statement 
of  program  recommeJidatluns.  When  the 
President  transmits  the  budget  and  the  Con- 
gress acts  U]X)n  It.  they  are  making  decisions 
on  how  much  of  the  Nation's  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  each  Government  ac- 
tivity.    Thus,  the  budget  Is  a  mcdiuiu  for 


bringing  about  balanced  decisions  In  tha 
light  of  economic,  social,  and  political  con- 
ditions In  this  country  and  throughout  tha 
world. 

I  stated  earlier  that  tha  change  In  direc- 
tion and  size  of  the  Federal  program  had 
produced  new  problems  and  new  challenges 
In  government.  Let  me  enlarge  upon  that 
statement  for  a  moment.  Today,  while  the 
citizen  Is  demanding  increased  governmental 
service  on  the  one  hand,  he  Is.  at  the  same 
time,  becoming  Increasingly  Insistent  that 
sound  policies,  sound  organization,  and 
sound  performance  characterize  the  services 
he  Is  receiving.  The  work  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Is  the  result  of  this  Insistence, 
not  the  cause  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
our  natlcn:\l  budget  amounted  to  less  than 
$3.00O.0C0,0C0  or  about  4  percent  of  the  toUl 
national  Income,  there  was  comparatively 
little  Interest  In  the  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Today,  with  a  budget  of  over 
$40.000.0000,COO  or  about  18  percent  of  our 
total  national  Income,  the  policies  and  per- 
formance of  government  are  rightly  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  an  Increasing  number  of 
citizens. 

The  size  and  scope  of  Government  actlvltlea 
today  underscore  the  need  for  carefully  In- 
terrelating desirable  programs.  lor  under- 
taking them  In  logical  and  orderly  sequence; 
and  for  scheduling  them  to  conform  with 
the  fiscal  and  other  limitations.  Even  more 
basic,  however.  Is  the  requirement  that  the 
policies  and  assumptions  underlying  these 
programs  are  soundly  conceived. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of 
our  water  resources  programs  as  they  relate 
to  some  of  the  larger  national  issues  I  have 
Just  outlined. 

There  Is  little  question  that  there  Is  a 
pressing  need  for  a  new  examination  of  the 
basic  policies  and  assumptions  upon  which 
our  water-resources  programs  are  built. 
Within  the  past  year  a  number  of  unre- 
solved issues  have  been  raised  which  have 
repeatedly  underscored  the  existence  of  basic 
conflicts  in  Federal  objectives,  as  well  as  In 
agency  jurisdictions.  We  have  been  unable. 
In  the  absence  of  a  consistent  statement  of 
national  water-resources  policies,  to  evalu- 
ate certain  individual  proposals  properly  in 
the  light  of  the  national  Interest.  An  Inte- 
grate! resources  policy  Is  needed,  therefore, 
If  we  are  to  promote  and  sustain  a  respon- 
sible, stable,  and  effective  development  pro- 
gram. 

These  problems  come  to  our  attention  In 
the  Budget  Bureau  not  only  because  of  our 
responsibility  to  advise  the  Piesident  on  bud- 
get estimates,  but  also  because  of  our  re- 
sponBlbiliiy  to  review  and  analyze,  for  the 
President,  legislative  proposals  and  proposed 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  public  works  and 
other  Improvements. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities  the 
Bureaus  role  Is  esfentlally  one  of  coordina- 
tion, review,  and  advice.  It  must  be  mindful 
not  only  of  the  specialized  viewpoint  of  the 
Individual  agency,  but  of  the  broader  na- 
tional Issues  with  which  the  President  must 
deal.  We  recognize  that  national  policies 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  our 
water  resources  must  constantly  change  as 
our  needs  change  and  our  technical  skills 
Increase.  Continuing  review,  analysis,  and 
planning  are  needed  If  the  various  Individual 
progiams  are  to  be  based  on  common  assump- 
tions and  are  to  yield  maximum  benetits 
to  the  broadest  sei;ments  of  our  economy. 
In  this  process,  the  Bureau  arslsts  the  Presi- 
dent by  bringing  tcp.ether,  adjusUi-g.  and  rec- 
onciiing  the  view^  of  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved  in  the  restiurces  field 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  adjust  our  resources  policies  to  new  con- 
cepts and  new  needs  and  to  bring  about  the 
desired  coordination  i.nd  cooperation  between 
a^teucles  and  Interests.  Generally,  these  ef- 
forts have  been  made  In  connection  with  In- 
dividual project  pro;x)£al».  or  from  the  point 
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of  Tlrw  of  •  tlngte  agency.  While  tbeaa 
efforts  are  coounendable.  they  have  not  been 
satisfactory  because  of  the  abaencc  of  a 
clear-cut  and  catabllabed  national  policy 
covering  the  several  benefits  and  objcctlvea 
to  be  attained. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  tha 
President  on  several  occasions  called  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  certain  basic  policies  with 
respect  to  our  expanding  program  erf  water- 
resources  development. 

Among  the  Issues  to  which  the  President 
specifically  called  attention  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  what  broad  poUclea  should  covern 
In  determining  the  use  of  water  and  land 
for  purposes,  other  than  agriculture,  having 
Important  public  values,  such  as  flood  con- 
trol, hydro-power  production,  navigation, 
recreation,  etc  ?  How  does  the  Increasing 
demand  for  water  for  Industrial  and  other 
purposes  affect  these  other  demands? 

Second,  what  uniform  policies  shotild  be 
applied  to  the  calculation  of  benefits  and 
costs  in  general?  What  policies  should  gov- 
ern customer  preferences  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  power  rates,  repayment  rates 
few  reimbursable  services,  the  allocation  of 
water  for  Industrial  uses,  and  many  other 
Issues?  What  economic  and  social  prin- 
ciples should  govern  the  assignment  of  tha 
burden  of  cost  among  the  several  bene- 
flclartes  of  mtiltlple-purpoee  projects? 

Third,  la  there  a  governmental  public- 
utility  respoi^slbility  In  hydroelectric  power 
development  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try? To  what  extent  should  hydroelectric 
power  revenues  be  used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  other  programs  such  as  land  reclamation? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  proper  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  the  timing  of  various 
resources  development  programs  in  order  to 
promote  economic  Ttablllty? 

The  President  on  several  occasions  has  ex- 
pressed belief  that.  In  some  cases,  to  attack 
these  problems  on  a  piecemeal,  or  project-by- 
project  basis,  in  the  absence  of  established 
national  policies,  will  only  serve  to  confuse 
the  basic  questions  Involved. 

With  this  in  mind  the  President  appointed 
on  January  3  a  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission of  seven  members  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  him  on  exlsung  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  policies  in  the  water  re- 
sotirces  field.  He  has  asked  that  the  Com- 
mission give  particular  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  water-resotirce  pro- 
grams, the  priority  of  these  programs  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  and  social  need, 
and  the  criteria  and  standards  for  evaluat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  individual  projects. 
This  study  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
December  1  this  year. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  permanent 
answers  cannot  be  provided  to  our  water- 
resources  policies,  any  more  than  to  any 
ether  area  of  governmental  activity.  How- 
ever, the  need  today  Is  lor  Immediate  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  more  serious  policy 
questions  In  order  that  Federal  programs  In 
this  field  may  move  continuously  forward. 

The  need  for  carefully  considered  policies 
Is  also  underscored  by  the  tremendovis  ex- 
pansion in  these  programs  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  1939  water-resource  programs  ac- 
counted for  $280.COO,C00  m  the  Federal 
budget.  In  1950  these  increased  to  approxi- 
matelv  a  billion  dollars.  In  1951  these  pro- 
grama,  despite  a  highly  restrictive  poUcy 
on  new  starts,  wUl  Involve  expenditures,  ex- 
cluding operation  and  maintenance,  of 
$1,225,000,000.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
expenditures  for  rivers  and  harbors  project* 
have  Just  about  doubled,  while  the  construc- 
tlun-coet  index  has  risen  at  the  same  rate, 
leaving  little  net  gain  In  physical  volume. 
Flood  control  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
expendlttirea,  however.  Increased  sevenfold 
and  fivefold,  recpectlvely.  This  shift  In  em- 
phi\sis  reflects  the  growth  of  the  concept  of 
multipurpose  river  development. 


The  amount  the  Prealdent  rabmltted  for 

1951  for  water  programs  represents  an  In- 
crease over  1950  due  to  projecta  started  In 

1950  and  the  prior  yeara.  Tha  rate  of  ex- 
penditures for  1951  for  these  projects  haa 
been  held  to  a  minimum.  conMstent  with 
the  moct  economical  rate  of  construction. 
There  are  no  new  water-resource  projects  In 

1951  except  for  additional  facilities  In  power- 
shortage  areas  siKh  as  the  Tennessee  and 
Columbia  Valleys.  Expenditures  for  flood 
control  were  estimated  In  the  budget  to  In- 
crease from  $458,000,000  in  1950  to  $534  000,- 
000  in  1951  and  wUl  probably  continue  at 
this  level  In  1952,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
new  starts  are  contemplated  In  1951.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  expenditures  will 
increase  within  the  same  period  from  $307,- 
000.000  to  $364,000,000;  similarly,  small  in- 
creases are  projected  for  other  programs. 
These  figures  reflect  the  policy  set  forth  in 
the  President's  budget  message  aa  follows: 

"Despite  the  large  number  of  highly  meri- 
torious projects  which  have  already  been  au- 
thorized for  construction,  we  should  not  at 
this  time  add  to  the  present  high  level  of 
commitments  This  policy  is  necessary  both 
because  of  our  over-all  fiscal  position  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  meas- 
lires  of  stability,  under  present  economic  con- 
diUons,  In  the  rate  of  Federal  public  worki 
expenditures." 

One  of  the  major  problems  involved  In  the 
development  of  water  resource  programs  Ls 
that  we  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued orderly  and  economic  development 
of  all  of  the  various  phases  of  these  programs, 
keeping  In  mind  the  element  of  time  and  the 
desirability  of  advanced  planning  and  engi- 
neering. An  adequate  reserve  of  carefully 
planned  public  works  Is  an  Important  factor 
In  obtaining  a  balanced  and  fiexlble  program 
which  will  serve  the  Interests  of  national 
security,  provide  for  a  means  of  productive 
economic  development  erf  the  Nation,  and  a 
means  for  employment  stabilization  If  and 
when  the  Congress  determmes  that  a  major 
public  works  program  Is  deairable  to  meet 
the  general  unemployment  situation.  On 
the  basis  of  present  prices,  we  now  have 
nearly  $11,000,000,000  of  projects  authorized 
but  not  yet  started  and  $20,000,000,000  of 
projects  under  consideration  but  not  yet 
authorized.  These  are  principally  water  re- 
source improvements.  In  addition,  it  will 
require  more  than  $7,500,000,000  after  this 
year  to  complete  water  resource  projects 
already  under  way.  Thus  the  Implicaticns  for 
the  economy  and  the  fiscal  poUcy  of  th* 
Nation  are  great. 

Now  out  of  these  figiues  and  quesUons  as 
to  future  policy  I  want  to  cite  one  governing 
cousideration :  The  budget  for  water  resource 
programs  represents  a  major  investment  by 
our  people  in  the  economy  and  the  futtire 
strength  of  our  country.  Whether  we  Invest 
wisely  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  under- 
standing and  assistance  of  groups  such  aa 
yours  and  the  full  cooperation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  true  test  of  a  project  Is  not 
whether  It  is  a  good  project,  but  whether  It 
is  the  best  project  possible,  and  whether  It 
contributes  the  maximum  amotint  to  our 
national  needs  and  the  well-being  of  our 
people. 


TW  LippaMU  Thesis  m  Foreq;H  fnikj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoKSXM 
Of  TBM  HOGSB  OT  BS'SJESEMTATIVn 

Tltundaw.  Mat  18. 1950 

Ifr.  ^^TTH  of  Wisconsin.    Mi.  ^peftk- 
cr,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 


a  portion  of  an  article  entitled  "Tlie 
Uppmann  Thesis,"  which  appears  in  the 
May  17  Issue  of  the  Christian  Century. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  aJl 
Members  of  C<mgre8s  who  are  interested 
in  the  important  problem  oi  foreign 
policy  in  view  of  world  cooditiaDs: 
n 

Mr.  Llpi»nann  haa  outlined  his  thesis  for 
an  mtelllgent  and  effective  foreign  poUcy 
in  an  article.  Breakup  of  tlie  Two-Power 
World,  which  appeared  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  AprU.  He  haa  reinforced  the 
argumenu  In  that  article  In  several  of  his 
syndicated  columns  which  appear  In  more 
than  a  htmdred  dally  newspapers.  Briefly. 
the  Uppmann  thesis  la  this: 

The  Truman  doctrine  and  the  policy  of  a 
military  containment  of  Russian  communism 
are  failures.  They  are  not  only  failures;  they 
have  become  Irrelevant  and  outdated  in  tha 
light  of  sU  major  developments  of  the  past 
year.  These  are  (1)  the  Russian  A-bomb; 
(2)  China:  (3)  the  dissolution  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  Empires  in  south  Aala;  (4)  the 
chaotic  developments  in  Indochina.  Malaya, 
and  Btirma:  ( 5 »  Tito  and  the  Tltolstic  tend- 
encies in  Poland.  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia;  (6)  the  revival  of  Germany. 
The  combination  of  these  "haa  created  • 
radically  new  situation  that  will  compel  all 
the  governments  to  reexamine  their  estimates 
of  the  cold  war  and  their  calculations  and 
their  policies." 

One  thing  these  events  show,  says  Mr. 
Lippmann.  and  that  is  that  the  assumption, 
made  by  both  Russia  and  the  United  Statei, 
that  the  whole  world  must  line  up  either 
in  the  Russian  wtxid  or  in  the  American  Is  a 
fallacy.  The  common  factor  In  all  except  the 
first  of  the  six  events  listed  is  that  one  side 
in  this  struggle  has  lost  control  of  an  Im- 
portant region  without  the  other  side  gaining 
certain  and  permanent  control.  Thia  can 
prove  true  even  In  China.  In  addition,  the 
loss  of  America's  atomic  weapon  monopoly 
fundamentally  alters  the  military  aituation. 
especially  m  Europe.  It  renders  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  Pact  of  very  doubtful  value,  for  the 
military  stalemate  between  the  American 
strategic  Air  Force  and  the  Red  army  has 
been  broken.  If  we  invite  nations  on  Rus- 
sia's periphery  to  Join  us  as  military  allies, 
we  must  now  offer  them  defense  not  only 
against  the  Red  army  but  against  atcnnle 
bombardment.  This  we  can  no  longer  do. 
An  Invitation  to  a  military  alliance  with  us 
is  an  invitation  to  make  themselves  the 
bull's-eye  for  Russian  atomic  blasting.  No 
nation  in  its  right  mind  can  be  expected  to  be 
attracted  by  such  an  invitation. 

What,  then,  is  likely  tp  happen?  "The 
Germans  are  a  highly  intelligent  people," 
writes  Mr.  Lippmaan.  "especially  in  military 
matters  when  they  are  not  befuddled  by 
demagogues  like  Hitler.  They  are  confronted 
with  a  dilemma  and  they  know  It,  and  there 
Is  only  one  way  out  of  It  open  to  them  which 
offers  them  any  prospect — even  if  It  Is  not  a 
certain  prospect — of  security.  The  Germans 
will  take  that  way  out  because  there  Is  no 
other  way  out.  They  will  recognlae  that  they 
lie  between  two  armed  coalitions,  each  at- 
tempting to  win  them  over  to  it.  They  will 
exploit  this  middle  position  to  recover  their 
national  independence  by  making  demands 
and  gaining  concessions  from  both  sides. 
They  will  shake  off  the  controls  of  the  oc- 
cupying powers.  They  will  get  rtd  of  the 
military  occupation.  Then  they  will  develop 
their  middle  position  In  the  heart  at  Bxirope 
outside^  either  alliance,  and  In  between  both 
alliances,  to  regain  their  power  and  Influence 
In  Europe." 

A  similar  potley,  Mr.  Ltppmann  bcUeves. 
win  evatve  In  most  of  the  other  nations 
which  are  now  tinder  piessuie  to  Join  either 
the  RosBtan  or  American  po>wer  hloos.  R 
Is  the  policy  aliready  announced  by  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Indonesia.     It   U  the  ptAlcy 
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ethers  a.re  longing  to  adopt — and  that  In- 
cludes Japan.       It  U  the  policy  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances  In  a  two-power  world  ' 
And   what    fiiould   American   policy   be   If 
these  things  are  true:*     Not  to  try  to  form 
a    world-cv^mpassmg.    hard-and-fast     global 
coalition    against    the    Russians.      To    do    so 
would  t>e  to  hasten  war.  ai^d  at  the  coming 
cf  war   most  of  our  reluctant    alUes  would 
be     revealed     as     military     liabilities.     Our 
proper  policy  should  be  "to  frustrate  ."xnd  to 
dlBorgmnlae  and  to  disintegrate  any  SoMet 
attempt  to  form  a  global  coalition."     "  Thnt 
would  mean."  says  Mr.  Llppmann.  "that  we 
put   otir    Influence    and    power    t>ehind    the 
general     tendency     toward     national     Inde- 
per.denee.    toward    military    i.eutrality.    and 
.y^owiLTi       diplomatic       dlsentanglements — a 
tendency  which  la  manifest  In  almost  all  of 
and  in  much  at  lea&t  of  central  and 
Europe      I  believe  that   in  the  lasi 
analysis  the  miKter  reduces   itself   to  this: 
that   alnce   we   cannot   encircle    the   Soviet 
Union   by   a   military   coalition,   we   should 
cultivate  ind  exploit  all  the  national  forces, 
all  the  human  impulses  to  escape  from  the 
havoc  of  war.  In  ord<*r  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union    from    forming    lu    coalition    nnd    lu 
order  to  disintegrate  its  military  alliances  la 
eastern  Europe  and  those  which  It  hopes  to 
achieve  In  Asia. 

in 
To  us,  this  makes  sense.  And  before  the 
reader  comes  to  a  di3?rent  concltislon.  we 
trust  that  he  will  read  Mr  Lippmann's  com- 
plete argument  in  the  Atlantic  and  follow 
with  cire  the  corolLvles  of  that  argument 
as  he  develops  them  m  the  dally  pre^s.  If 
the  Llppmann  thesis  does  make  sense.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  premises  on  which  the  Uni.cd 
States  Is  proceeding  at  London  are  mistaken. 
The  world  need  not  be  divided  into  two 
armed  camps.  The  cold  wnr  need  not  go  on 
until  It  turns  Into  a  hot  war.  The  Unl'.ed 
States  need  not  risk  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to 
pay  f  jr  ghastly  expensive  military  alliances 
as  the  only  means  of  halting  the  Communis: 
advance.  There  are  far  more  promising 
ways  to  deal  with  the  current  world  crisis 
than  those  which  are  now  i?omlng  out  of 
the  Pentagon  and  State  I>epartment.  And 
if  the  men  who  are  meeting  in  London  will 
not  listen  when  a  man  with  Mr  Llppmann's 
standing  tries  to  tell  them  this,  then  wb 
hope  that  at  the  next  Assembly  of  the  Unted 
Nations  those  countries  which  are  being 
driven  by  cur  policy  and  Russians  between 
two  line*  cf  ftre  will  seize  that  plaiiorm 
to  make  this  thesis  heard  throughout  iho 
ear  to. 


Soviet  Gold  Smusglinf 


-       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<r 

'    HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  .vrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne&day.  April  26.  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Sylvia  P.  Porter  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  oi  May  16.  1950; 

BCVITT  OOLO  SMUCCLIMa 

(By  Sylvia  P.  Porter) 

Russia  Is  now  smuggling  vast  fortunes  In 
gold  bars  and  coins  to  her  agenu  In  key 
spou  of  the  world — In  Sweden.  Prance.  Italy, 
Switzerland.  Tangier*.  Hongkong.  Macao. 

Inaldc  reporU  are  that  the  Soviet's  ablp- 
menu  of  thU  most  precious  ut  all  monetary 
metals  Juat  in  the  last  13  weeks  run  far  above 


•200.000.000,  may  even  surpass  the  1300.000.- 
000  mark. 

This  places  her  gold  shipments  on  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  level,  for  in  these  times, 
gold  movements  of  this  magnitude  are  rare 
for  any  nation  except  America. 

They  "re  virtually  unprecedented  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  gold  Is  being  taken  out  of  her  metal 
reserves.  Is  being  loaded  on  Russian  steamers. 
Is  being  shipped  from  svich  ports  as  Vladlvo- 
stock  to  such  ports  as  Marseilles  and  is  then 
being  rerouted  to  the  Soviet's  financial 
agents  In   the  chos'^n  areas. 

It  Is  not  being  done  ofncially:  no  an- 
nouncement of  the  shipments  has  been 
made,  of  course. 

But  from  Zurich  comes  the  story  of  large 
arrivals  of  gold  bars  in  transit.  And  the  bars 
have  been  identified  as  Russian. 

From  Tangiers  and  M.icao  comes  the  tale 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  big  bags  of  gold 
coins  and  bars.  And  the  bags  bear  not  only 
the  stamp  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R  .  but  also  carry 
the  stampings  of  the  original  owners — 
'  Reichsbank.  1912."  "Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
1932  "  (It  was  in  1932  and  1933  that  gold 
was  fleeing  the  United  States  lor  safer 
havens  > 

When  General  Elsenhower  addressed  the 
Nations  newspaper  publishers  in  New  York 
recently,  he  urged  them  to  seek  clues  to  Rus- 
sia's plans  In  her  commercial  and  economic 
transactions.  For.  often  deals  in  this  area 
reveal  more  than  a  thousand  diplomatic 
maneuvers. 

What  then  has  the  Politburo  in  mind 
here?  What  might  these  vast  gold  shipments 
Imply  to  us? 

We  know  how  deeply  the  Soviet  treasures 
her  gold  hoard — variously  estimated  at  from 
2  to  5  billion  dollars.  Why  then  is  she  send- 
ing such  fortunes  cuts*.de  her  borders  and 
doing  it  uncfflcially  too? 

We  know  that  spies  are  traditionally  paid 
!n  gold  and  Russia  surely  pays  off  hers  in 
metal  as  we  surely  pay  off  ours.  But  what 
sort  of  espionage  could  possibly  warrant  this 
level  of  smuggling? 

Ive  been  checking  with  financiers  who 
study  and  deal  in  these  mysterious  markets. 
They  see  three  explanations. 

First.  Russia  Is  building  up  gold  hoards  In 
key  spots  for  future  dumping  purposes — 
Is  getting  set  to  dump  gold  In  the  global 
markets  to  drive  down  Its  price  at  crucial 
moments. 

She  already  has  dumped  plenty  of  the 
metal.  Her  sales  in  Paris.  Tangiers.  etc  .  dur- 
li.g  February  and  March  were  a  major  factor 
In  the  sensational  slump  In  the  world  black- 
market  prices  for  gold. 

The  reason:  To  bewilder  and  terrify  the 
Industrialists  of  Europe  and  Africa  who  com- 
pletely distrust  paper  money,  have  faith 
only  in  gold  as  a  measure  of  value  and  their 
own  fortunes.  When  the  world  gold  price 
crashes,  their  confidence  is  bitterly  shaken, 
their  willingness  to  Invest  in  and  continue 
business   activities   Is   deeply   undermined. 

Officially,  Russia  would  not  sell  gold  on 
the  black  markets.  Unofllclally,  she  could — 
and  she  has  dumped  and  she  will  dump  to 
wage  economic  and  psychological  warfare  on 
the  West. 

Second.  Russia  is  creating  these  hoards  In 
outside  spots  so  she  can  pick  up  foreign 
currencies  when  she  wants  them — the  pound. 
the  dollar,  etc — at  prices  much  below  the 
ofOcial  rates. 

Por  gold  still  win  buy  any  currency  at  a 
discount  in  the  world  markets.  And  a^aln, 
the  economic  and  psychological  advantages 
to  the  Soviet  are  clear 

Finally.  Russia  Is  getting  In  position  to 
wage  a  ruble  ofTenslve  against  the  [>ouiid  and 
tha  dollar,  to  back  her  currency  with  gold 
In  fact  as  well  as  fancy — when  and  If  shea 
ready  to  move. 


The  ruble  b!cc  will  go  on  the  offensive 
against  the  dollar  and  sterling  blocs  when 
Russia  can  swing  It.     It  Is  another  clue. 

This  Is  international  money  Juggling  In 
the  classical  tradition.  A  pattern  of  com- 
petition and  conflict  Is  being  drawn — and 
Russia  is  seizing  upon  every  weapon  the 
capitalist  nations  ever  devised. 

If  we  fail  to  act  positively  on  our  own  in 
this  sphere,  we  will  commit  an  unpardon- 
able blunder — no.  a  criminal   blunder. 


Winning  a  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi:rsday.  May  18.  1930 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am 
including  an  editorial  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It 
points  out  that  we  are  soldiers  winning 
the  war  and  our  politicians  have  lost 
the  peace  at  a  terrific  price.  Now  the 
facts  are  comins  to  light.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
who  believed  that  he  could  mold  Mar- 
shal Stalin  in  his  own  image  and  think- 
ing, failed  to  do  so.  and  in  addition, 
Stalin  walked  off  with  half  of  the  world 
at  Yalta 

The  editorial  follows: 

Winning  a  Deteat 

Having  triumphantly  won  the  global  war 
this  country  Is  now— at  enormous  expense— 
Inglorlously  losing  the  global  peace. 

This   is   not    the   fault   of   our   strategists. 

Their  campaigns  were  ably  organized  and 
brilliantly   conducted. 

But  our  eenerals  and  admirals  went  where 
they  were  sent:  they  themselves  were  com- 
manded by  politicians,  most  of  whom  lacked 
military  or  diplomatic  experience:  and  it 
was  political  leadership  which,  in  the  very 
course  of  victorious  war.  laid  the  bases  for 
our  ultimate  defeat. 

Obviously,  therefore.  If  postwar  disaster  Is 
to  be  averted,  the  wartime  errors  committed 
In  our  name  must  be  understood  so  that 
their  worst  consequences  may  perhaps  be 
tardily  eliminated. 

During  the  war,  because  of  censrrship  and 
secrecy,  the  American  people  had  virtually  no 
knowledge  of  their  political  mlsgu  dance. 

But  the  facts  have  been  coming   to  light. 

For  example,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
published  and  the  Reader's  Digest  had  epit- 
omized, a  revealing  article  entitled  "Our 
Worst  Blunders  In  the  War  '  by  Mr  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

This  article,  with  other  writings,  shows 
clearly  that,  by  his  political  conduct  of  the 
war.  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  waa 
mainly  responsible  for  our  postwar   dangers. 

The  first  error  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  child- 
like belief  in  the  integrity  and  good  wUl  of 
Marshal  Stalin  and  the  Politburo. 

The  President  actually  believed  that  Soviet 
Russia  had  forsaken  its  objective  of  world 
communism— and   could   be   trusted. 

Ttie  President  aciually  believed  that  our 
wars  could  not  be  won  without  Ru.ssian  sup- 
port, when  actually  the  opposite  was  true. 

Influenced  by  these  delusions,  the  Pres- 
ident rejected  the  British  plan  for  a  Balkaa 
Invasion,  which  would  have  excluded  Russia 
from  central  Europe,  anti  bribed  Ru5ala — 
with  gifts  ol  Chinese  territory— to  enter  tha 
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Japanese  war  when  Japan  was  already 
beaten. 

Our  political  objective  was  speedy  victories 
by  any  ruthless  means,  not  a  Just  and  durable 
peace. 

As  a  lesult.  Russia  stands  poised  today  for 
the  conquest  of  all  Eurasia. 

Two  other  political  errors  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

One  was  the  unrealistic  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  llghtheartedly  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Casablanca. 

This  doctrine  made  a  German  surrender 
Impossible  until  Germany  had  been  totally 
wrecked 

And.  in  the  words  of  Llddell  Hart,  the 
British  expert: 

"War  to  the  bitter  end  was  bound  to  make 
Russia  top  dog  on  the  continent." 

The  second  error — equally  disastrous  In 
Asia— was  the  Rooseveltlan  policy  of  anti- 
colonialism. 

Borrowed  directly  from  Marxism.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  insistence  on  the  abolition  of  the 
colonial  system  was  responsible  for  the  revo- 
lutions in  south  Asia. 

Hence  has  come  about  the  great  weaken- 
ing of  the  British  and  Dutch  empires — for 
centuries,  stabilizing  and  civilizing  influ- 
ences In  the  east — which  is  truly  one  of  the 
goals  of  communism. 

There  Is  still  time  to  rectify — at  least  to 
modify — some  of  the  evils  caused  by  politi- 
cal m.lsmanagement  of  the  war. 

But  this  will  require  a  different  kind  of 
management  from  the  kind  we  have  now. 


What  a  Farmer  Thinks  of  the  Extrava- 
gances of  Truman  and  His  Cabinet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Louis  Brom- 
field  m  addition  to  being  a  very  success- 
ful author  of  a  number  of  popular  books 
is  also  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  is  a  big 
farmer  A  few  days  ago  in  his  column 
h?  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  showing 
to  the  public  the  extravagances  of  the 
administration  high  ofScials.  He  does  a 
fine  job  of  it.  The  following  is  what  he 
writes: 

At  last  Congress  has  shown  signs  of  moving 
In  on  the  leaders  of  Mr  Truman's  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee For  months  and  years  now  every 
ta.xpayer.  regardless  of  his  feeling  toward 
Mr  Truman  and  his  socialistic  platform,  has 
been  paying  his  share  of  the  expenses  to  pro- 
mote Mr  Truman,  his  friends  and  his  Ideas. 
How?  Through  the  old  Pendergast  ward 
politics  system  of  charging  up  expenses  of 
political  campaigning  to  the  Government  It- 
self 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  For  months  now 
Mr.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  touring  the  country,  making  speeches, 
attempting  to  sell  Mr.  Truman  and  his  wel- 
fare state  to  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. There  has  been  and  there  can  l)e  no 
pretense  as  to  what  he  is  doing.  The  atti- 
tude Is  wholly  partisan  txsth  as  to  Ideas  and 
as  to  politics.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee rather  than  the  taxpayer  should  b« 
paying  the  bill  which  runs  In  a  year  or  so 
Into  hundreds  of   thousands. 
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Mr.  Tobln,  Secret.iry  of  Labor,  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  same  pattern,  rarely  making  any- 
thing but  partisan  political  speeches  which 
sound  as  If  he  were  a  paid  propagandist  for 
the  big  offlclals  of  organized  labor  whom  the 
Democratic  Committee  woo  so  passionately. 
Who  paid  for  it  all?     You  and  I. 

Mr.  Ewlng.  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
tours  not  only  this  country  but  Europe  with 
special  attention  to  the  socialist  government 
of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  he  did  quite 
a  bit  of  traveling  and  talking  In  praise  of 
British  socialism  and  In  particular  of  social- 
ized medicine,  which  Is  simply  a  back-handed 
way  of  making  hay  for  Mr.  Truman  and  bis 
program.     Who  paid  for  It?     You  and  I. 

And  so  on  and  on  It  goes  throughout 
most  of  the  Democratic  ofiQceholders  in 
Cabinet  and  administrative  posts.  Virtu- 
ally every  one  of  them  Is  guilty,  and  when 
we  add  up  the  total.  Including  Government 
planes  which  are  freely  commandeered  in 
the  Interests  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
bin  comes  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Who 
pays  for  It?  Not  the  Democratic  Party 
campaign  fund.'  but  you  and  I  every  tlm.e 
we  pay  our  income  tax  or  go  to  a  m.ovie  or 
send  a  telegram  or  ride  on  a  train  or  buy 
a  cigarette. 

Under  law  and  Constitution,  all  the  posts 
represented  in  this  spending  of  taxpayer's 
money  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Truman  and 
his  friends  were  set  up  as  administrative 
posts,  clearly  established  as  nonpolitical. 
Under  the  long  17  years  of  the  Democratic 
rule  they  have  turned  more  and  more  simply 
Into  debased  political  sounding  boards  In 
which  the  administrators  spend  mere  end 
more  time  away  from  their  InefiBcient,  ex- 
pensive, and  confused  departments  In  mak- 
ing  political   speeches. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample, was  clearly  established  by  law.  and 
Jor  many  generations  by  honest  precedent, 
as  an  agency  for  research  and  education  bene- 
ficial to  American  agriculture.  The  present 
Secretary  Is  a  New  Deal  Denver  lawyer  with- 
out direct  contact  or  experience  with  agri- 
tulture  or  any  of  the  farmer's  problems. 
How  much  time  docs  he  spend  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  administrative  mess  into 
which  his  Department  has  been  made  by 
successive  poUtlcal  appointees?  Hew  much 
time  does  he  spend  pressing  research  and 
education?  And  how  much  time  docs  hs 
spend  on  the  road  selling  Mr.  Truman,  the 
welfare  state,  and  Socialist  ideas  which  would 
completely  regiment  the  farmer  In  return  for 
an  in?dequate  check  paid  out  of  taxpayers' 
money? 

Only  recently  at  a  Minnesota  meeting, 
farmer  members  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Organization  (incidentally  the  worst 
political  set-up  In  our  Government  i  were 
given  per  diem  pay  and  expenses  by  car, 
train,  and  in  hotel,  to  travel  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  hear  Mr.  Brannan  make 
a  fxjlitical  speech  in  favor  of  the  welfare 
State,  the  Brannan  plan  and  Mr.  Truman. 
Who  pays  for  this  skullduggery?  Guess, 
It  is  not  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  President  himself  Is  no  better.  Re- 
cently it  was  recorded  that  he  winked  at 
reporters  when  he  mentioned  his  forthcom- 
ing nonpoUtlcal  trip  to  the  Northwest  and 
back  again  with  speeches  at  every  whistle 
stop.  The  trip  will  cost  well  In  excess  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Who  pays  for 
It?  Guess  who.  You  and  I.  When  clearly 
It  should  he  charged  to  the  Democratic  Party 
camp>algn  fund. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  get  when 
we  place  In  office  men  who  are  essentially 
professional  and  sometimes  cheap  ward 
politicians. 

Fortunately  Congress  has  begun  to  taka 
notice  of  these  practices  which  honest  citi- 
zens can  regard  only  as  an  outrage,  not  oaij 


against  themselves  but  against  decent  demo- 
cratic government.  Mr.  Stalin  and  his 
friends  operate  on  the  same  system  but  more 
frankly  and  honestly.  It  might  Just  be  that 
this  situation  is  a  good  subject  for  a  letter 
to  your  Representatives  in  Washington. 
That's  the  only  way  we  shall  stop  what  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  shameful 
p-actices  In  American  history,  as  subversive 
to  good  government  and  good  democracy 
as  anything  the  Communists  have  ever 
attempted  to  pull  off  in  our  midst. 


Secretary  Chapman  FaTort  Arizona 
Despite  Budget  Borean,  Says  Arizona 
Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Arizona  Republic  for  May  12.  1950: 
Gain  roa  Axizona 

Arizona  gained  an  advantage  In  the  debate 
on  the  list  of  factual  questions  to  be  submit- 
ted for  governmental  agency  answers  befora 
the  House  PubUc  Lands  Committee  vote  oa 
the  central  Arizona  project  authorization 
bill.  Not  only  are  the  questions  the  ones  that 
are  expected  to  produce  answers  favorable 
to  the  project,  but  they  are  going  to  a  friendly 
camp — the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

California's  original  success  In  pointing  its 
list  of  questions  to  the  Budget  Bureau  was 
swept  aside  In  the  latest  conference.  This 
agency  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
Congress  virtually  blackballed  the  project 
and  was  then  persuaded  to  replace  Its  blast 
with  a  second  report  from  which  the  barbs 
had  been  extracted.  Even  In  Its  revised 
form,  it  was  politely  non-committal,  rather 
than  favorable 

Since  that  time,  a  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — Oscar  Chapman — has  taken  his 
place  In  the  Cabinet.  He  Is  known  to  be 
exceedingly  friendly  to  Arizona.  Besides,  the 
questions  probably  wUl  be  answered  by  the 
Departments  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
has  warmly  endorsed  the  project.  Thus 
Arizona's  best  Interests  are  probably  served 
in  by-passing  the  Budget  Bureau. 

By  eliminating  the  policy  questions  that 
might  draw  unhelpful  replies,  and  basing  the 
requests  for  data  on  engineering  and  financial 
considerations  from  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 
Arizona's  cause  stands  to  be  strengthened 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  a  committee  vote 
after  June  15.  There  Is  reason  for  optimism 
in  that  no  other  barrier  seems  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  committee  recommendation  at 
that  time.  A  day  or  two  may  be  required  to 
go  over  the  submitted  material,  but  a  vote 
could  be  expected  soon  after  the  project  is 
resubmitted. 

The  only  barrier  then  standing  In  the  way 
of  final  acting  In  Congress  will  be  getting 
a  place  for  the  bill  on  the  House  calendar. 
The  measure  having  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, if  given  a  favorable  recommendation  by 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee,  a  place 
would  probably  be  found  for  It. 

References  made  by  the  President  on  his 
western  tour  Indicate  an  apparent  friendli- 
ness to  reclamation  projects  such  as  the  one 
Arizona  sponsors.  If  it  received  an  encour- 
aging White  House  nod  In  June,  the  project 
might  clear  Its  high  hurdles  amoottxly. 
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Dm*!  Cry 


EXTEXSON  C^  REMARKS 

or 

BON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  rancsTLxtjnt 

Ef  THX  HCC^  C*  BZPSXSESrTATTVTS 

r  :snd«7.  Met  It   :fi4 

Mr  DAGTZ  Vtr  S^-e&kfr  in  the 
tzror  ir-a:  i^A^  be>ezi  r»i»«:  zj  tr.f  order 
IsftCUTaUTi^  VallfT  Fcrcf  G^r.fri".  Hat- 
I«^«V  »^^ci  a  k>c&*«e<l  ~  iTLT  d-j^r^i,  I 
h»Te  fcr.-psip-^wi  vd  pcir:  :  u:  Uie  ecs>- 
namx  faHarr  m  ^is*  c.ctf-r.?  of  Uus  tne 
iristirjtiC'  ard  tr:t  ev.ifr.rf  rf  political 
r^j.-^TTf-T  :n  tie  s:i::-^".ir.-r  -.5  er^c- 
tJOC  Oi  ^.DCAiJtl  HTi'i  '-'^-  *''^^-  ckK>a.r  '^r^- 

:rT  iz  F*-.  'A■i^:p^-a■■  :*s5  '^An  20  ni  les 
a-»^T  In  tius  ccL^iect:cr.  I  cinnc:  ;:ra-s« 
too  Lit  illy  'Jx  outriAndiiie  -rorJc  crr.e  ::t 
our  cc^i*s.t~w^  'wiie  a.:^Ctir^z.r  L  Mr'OEi. 
liinzs    aad    Mx    BcAxr&ole    Lxcs    H. 


t-Tely    cf 


:e  Arni*d  Serv-.rf-?  S-toom- 


mitter.  The  ii^re  presen:«:  to  tiiis  Hous« 
such  leii-rxg  trrinyri'^  tor  jceepiri*  V^- 
i«ry  Pore*  open. 

Tbe  case  aspect  cf  XhLs  cJosm?r  order 
vLxh  Lis  been  geiierallv  oTer-oocecl  has 
to  <io  'nih  the  comple:*  breaJcdown  of 
tlie  morije  of  our  d^satied  serVicemea 
wbo  no*  tace  'uut  oleax  prcepecii  of  be- 
mg  ftfcanxcd  to  resnote  hospiiAls.  There 
they  T-JJ  be  co2ifror'.ed  -nth  new  and 
«tr»n?e  doctors  arid  n-jrv*.  who.  nat- 
uraHy,  w-Jl  not  be  acrr-^irted  w:th  their 
c&ses  It  IS  a  sad  oommer^tary  on  a  Gov- 
eriimciii  which  seenii  t-o  be  re&dy  to 
spferd  bilix/iis  on  the  ciuzeiis  of  other 
nations  but  at  the  Siame  time  seelLS  to 
cflect  sar;n^  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  continue  to  suffer  from  the  wounds 
incurred  in  defending  is:siX  same  Gor- 
emment  from  those  who  wculd  destroy 
It,  in  the  he.p-j::*:  of  n  hom  we  are  now  so 
lavishly  sp^r-d^rj?  cur  suastance.  The 
zaoct  factual,  and  ceruanly  the  moat 
poirr-ajat.  pxture  of  the  plight  of  these 
displaced  pat.er.ts  has  been  given  us  by 
Mr  Iran  H  Peterman  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Irjcntrrr  for  May  15  I  commend  it 
to  your  attention  as  a  rec;U.l  of  jast  how 
though  tkas  bureaucrats  can  be  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  ill-advi&ed  plan- 
ning 
Vm  Grr  UP  TttAntrxr  »   Valltt   Frmcm 

(By   Iviii   H.   Peterman) 

"Th«  WT/uruled  don't  cry,"  ttoey  tay.  and 
after  5  fl  'jt  7  yeftn  gropint^  x.htCAach  war's 
aXierm*Ui.  ihey  doct  talk  much,  «tter.  li 
tiuj  did.  sccac  ciiid  recite  &  kiory  of  tt^ia 
grc&t  Ccited  &ta*»M  GcTernmeni.  whlcii 
IsTlshea  biilicrji  en  crtiwr*  who  cerer  beard 
~a  tixK  fired,  wtiile  uwrtng  thete.  the  irjovt 
defterriixg.  Irom  hotpiui  to  bc«pltal.  witii 
callous  UidilTerrnoe. 

Por  ttJit  u  the  lUiry  ctf  Valley  Pon^e  Gen- 
eral Hovpttaia  nev  DP'* — the  ie^leM.  the 
armlcM.  the  tncapantated.  acd  erea  the 
bUiMl.  Over  Um  cooiblned  prctesta  of  rej.a- 
tlvca.  frvntda.  OoUl  Star  mothers  wellar* 
worfcera  who  In  the  pcetwar  years  have 
m^apttd  many  so  that  thetr  Itfe  haa  become 
marc  bcaraMc.  over  the  American  IjtgUm* 
demur  I  w,  and  tba  effarta  o(  Phoeouville'r 
dvte  aaHMlaUoaa  wtio  now  regard  the  "boya 
OB  tiM  hlU'  ■•  part  of  the  town,  the  Defena* 
Depart n—Bt  la  ekoaUig  VaUry  Fort*  M  tha 
•Bd  ot  Juam. 


Many  faml'.lar  finircs  have  gone.  Therm 
are  00  blind  beys  fiitinj  tJ-.ls  sprlnjr  In  Dr. 
(»:wmls  potd  The?  :rT«l  Oiii:  Aticu*.  ii:.9 
gclIt  cpcrc  a  biird  >*n;oeinan  cotikl  enjoy. 
A:  tiie  ArrrT-i  center  f  :r  the  bilnd  la  Chicago. 
there  is  zlc  ^&h  pcr.^.  No  country  atmoe- 
phcre  N:  fa^nJiir  p.\-iis  and  walks  which 
<mly  tune  c&z:.  rf^-.rre  :^  a  man  whoee  sight 
went  w.tt  tte  blast  ol  a  shell 

B-jt  SecTf-ary  Loula  Johnson,  whose  htirry- 
np  re:r..:^T  ccdcr  dkta'X  panw  to  constxit 
w.-.^  =:«^l..rAi  cOctn  of  altlker  Army  or  Navy. 
d«cide<l  v....eT  F  rfa  miat  close.  When  you 
c»i:  Wi.i^:.^;Lx-...-  to  find  out  why  someone 
diCLut  u:Testi»it<  £r»;.  or  why  some  arrange- 
rifzit  haait  toe^r.  nade  to  keep  these  belp- 
ie&s  i>ear  tlMlr  tr:ex:Cs  and  families,  there  s 
a  :::  at  eTastod,  but  few  adequate  answers. 
N.ncKlT  *  very  prood  ot  this  mcve. 

.\rz.y  and  Havy  bavr  kmg  been  silenced  by 
tcp  admlatetration  order.  Explaiiauons. 
wl:x«n  ^Ten.  <k>c  t  lace  the  issues.  OSce  of 
Defense  decided  one  nUi^itary  hospital — 
"*a.t^r  Reed — nhs  enough  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  A  few  pact  bospltaifl  like  Fort 
Be.Tc>iT.  acd  the  icidue — Ufee  those  luckless 
lads  fouxkd  in  burning  Belle  Vista  sanitarium 
recently— ahtinied  to  private  Institutions. 
Some  have  been  quartered  at  the  State  Hos- 
pttal  for  tbc  Insane  In  Norrtstown. 

Iz.  iha  ■wactm^e.  a  new  veterans'  hospital 
is  ab-ciut  to  rise  m  Philadelphia.  More  effi- 
cient, requires  less  personnel,  is  the  reason- 
Bm  BO(  long  ^o  the  Veterai^.3  Admmistra- 
;  wrllllng  and  ready  to  t&ice  ever  Valley 
Last  October,  tlie  Army  said  it  would 
In  February.  Secretary  Johnson 
his  nund  On  May  3  came  the  de- 
dskm  to  dear  out.  U  possible,  by  Jux.e  15. 

The  ■oUUccs'  wishes?  Tlie  dilemma  oT 
li.'ztr^  of  Teterans'  families  who.  th'nklng 
V.^eT  Forge  was  permanent,  had  lx)ught 
r.  rr.«  aiid  mored  to  Phoenix ville  to  be  near 
■B.:^:-£led  husbands  ar.d  sons?  The  whole 
pr-tlem  of  sudden,  tinexpecied  dislocation, 
breiltin^  ^.i  compAr.ion&Mps  among  the  pa- 
t;<tnti'  There  was  no  thought  of  this.  And 
under  the  Fair  Deals  growing  gestapo  fear. 
ncbody  had  the  courage  to  speak  out.  But 
nobody  likes  i: 

Some  were  shipped  to  Chicago  Seme  to 
San  Antonio  and  California.  The  Vcter- 
anjs'  .Administration,  which  at  most  had  com- 
piratlTely  few  patients  In  Valley  Forge,  on 
April  18  had  only  54  patients  there,  all  but  8 
of  whrom  were  general  medical  cases  The 
public  It  widely  mistaken  on  Valley  Forge. 
It  is  not  a  Veterans'  hospital  at  all.  and  most 
of  the  blind,  orthopedic  cases  you've  been 
seelDg  at  Franltlln  Field,  at  the  bail  parks. 
the  tracks  and  Arena,  and  Stadium,  are  tech- 
nically not  veterans,  but  still  active  service 
men.  at  service  jjay  and  subject  to  Army 
orders  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
wholly  blameless  In  this  matter.  The  order 
traces  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
arid  tlie  wishes  of  President  Truman. 

It  was  the  President,  remember,  who  last 
week  on  tUs  quarter  million  dollar,  tax-paid 
junJcet.  proclaimed  that  while  he  hoped  some 
day  to  balance  the  budget,  there  wjuld  be  no 
sparing  ot  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  s  welfare.  That  sounds  mighty  fine 
to  uninfonr-ed  listeners  at  a  whistle  stop. 
But  It  must  bring  bitter  smiles  to  Valley 
Forges  1.600  wounded  of  the  Second  World 
War.  displaced  by  his  own  economy  order. 

But  it's  a  Jong  cry  from  a  wounded  vet's 
dull  day  to  the  high-pressure  office  of  na- 
tional defense.  I>juis  Johnson.  f<jr  all  his 
qualities,  never  crouched  in  a  wadl  after 
bomb  shock  and  wauhed  the  light  fade  st 
sunlit  noon.  I  have,  and  I  know  the  grati- 
tude wtien  you  can  sec  again,  and  the  under- 
standing jrou  must  always  have  for  those  who 
weren't  so  lucky 

U  ther«%  anything  but  politics  left  in 
Washington,  those  responsible  for  the  Valley 
Forgs  situation  will  listen  to  public  appeal. 
axid  rectify  tiUs  hasty  move.     The  Bute  of 


Pennsylvania  wants  to  take  over  t^is  hoepl- 
tdl.  a.'gumenu  that  it  is  Inefflcient,  a  flra 
haaardretc.  are  strictly  phony.  If.  a  sjden- 
did  place  for  these  patients.  If  Army  medlca 
can  farm  out  such  boys,  they  car  also  ar- 
range to  return  or  keep  them  at  Val.ey  Forge, 
pay  thetr  way  in  cooperation  with  he  State, 
and  avert  one  of  the  harshest  leals  yet 
handed  those  who  all  but  died  for  tha 
cotmtry. 
Do  I  hear  any  objections? 


Jastke  for  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP  KS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONCHUE 

or  MASSACHrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  195  J 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sliould  like 
to  include  the  address  I  deliveied  to  the 
members  of  the  Clan-Na-Gae:  at  their 
annual  banquet  in  Worcester,  Mass..  on 
the  evening  of  Maj'  14.  1950. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  concmemora- 
tion  of  the  Irish  martyrs  who  i  ave  their 
lives  to  perpetuate  a  great  ide*.il.  during 
the  Easter  Week  uprising  of  11 16.  The 
address  follows: 

Again  we  meet  to  pay  reverent  tribute  to 
those  Irish  martjTs  who  gave  :helr  lives 
in  the  Easter  week  uprising  o!  1916  in 
carrying  forward  a  great  Ideal.  Men  who 
passionately  loved  Ireland  and  human  free- 
dom; men  who  unselfl;hiy  dedicated  their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sa  :red  honor 
in  order  that  the  bitter,  bloody  struggle  of 
over  750  years  should  one  day  te  crowned 
with  the  brilliant  achievement  )f  deliver- 
ance from  bondage,  and  the  glories  and 
triumplis  of  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence. 

These  men  sought  no  selfish  gain  nor 
personal  aggrandizement;  they  sought  no 
territorial  conquest  save  what  was  their 
own.  They  sought  what  the  human  soul 
has  sought  since  the  dawn  of  history — the 
right  to  be  free;  the  right  to  be  delivered 
from  cruel  and  tyrannical  rulers;  the  right 
to  speak  their  own  mmdfi.  to  wnrship  the 
God  of  their  choice;  to  set  up  tl  e  govern- 
ment of  their  own  selection;  in  t  word,  to 
find  self-expression,  seiX-realiza  :ion  and 
self -development  through  the  a  edium  of 
free  institutions. 

Great  evenu  are  often  moved  by  a  few. 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  ofte:i  inspired 
by  a  small  group.  The  number  of  these 
heroes  of  the  Irish  volunteers  an!  citizens' 
army  was  not  large,  but  the  spir  t  of  free- 
dom, sarriflce,  and  gallantty  w  ilch  they 
displayed  animated  and  Infused  tlielr  fellow 
citizens  with  an  insuperable  coui  age  to  go 
forward,  never  to  give  up  the  flgh:  for  free- 
dom until  It  had  been  won.  never  to  cease 
resistance  until  their  liberties  had  been  se- 
cured, never,  never  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "defeat   ' 

From  those  dark  days  of  1916  there  has 
been  a  steady  march  forward  in  th  •  affairs  of 
the  Irish  Government  Led  by  a  succession 
of  brilliant,  far-sighted  statesmer.  endowed 
with  great  talents,  zeal  and  coi  rage,  Ire- 
land has  steadily  developed  Its  'ree  insti- 
tutions. Its  resources,  its  native  cj  paclty  for 
self-governraei't.  and  today  standi  as  a  fres 
and  independent  nation  among  t.'ie  govern- 
ments of  the  world. 

Although  Ireland  is  now  enjoy  ng  a  nsw 
birth  of  freedom,  there  Is  one  esse  itial  char- 
acteristic of  democracy  that  is  st  11  i*/-it»nj^ 
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and  that  Is  Its  God-given  geographic  unity. 
That  right  has  been  willfully  and  deliberately 
dented  to  Ireland  in  contravention  of  every 
principle  of  democracy,  every  canon  of  self- 
determination  and  every  tenet  of  Justice  aa 
they  are  known  between  men  and  nations. 

Ireland  v.as  delil>erately  divided  and  parti- 
tioned by  the  designing  and  arbitrary  action 
of  a  superior  and  powerful  imperialistic  force 
in  1920.  when  the  British  gave  a  separate 
government  to  the  six  counties  in  the  north. 

An  imaginary  geographic  line  was  drawn 
across  the  nation  in  such  a  manner  and 
with  sucli  a  purpose  as  to  Include  the  max- 
imum territory  that  could  be  included  with- 
out endangering  political  control,  and  al- 
though the  so-called  great  democracies  cf 
th°  world  are  decrying  communism  and  fas- 
cism, this  northern  government  has  been 
operating  on  the  Fascist  model  for  over  27 
years,  and  the  British  Government  which  set 
up  ai:d  which  supports  It  has  not  lifted  a 
finger  to  do  anything  about  It. 

When  I  read  of  Ireland's  reluctance  to  be- 
come a  memt)er  cf  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  could 
readily  understand  the  reason.  When  we  find 
signatories  to  that  pact  maintaining  such 
monstrcslties  as  the  so-called  government 
existing  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  originated 
as  a  result  of  crass  gerrymandering,  where 
the  majority  is  Ijelng  controlled  by  a  minor- 
ity, the  explanation  of  the  Irish  attitude,  on 
tiiat  score,  is  clear. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  tlie  ob- 
Jec*lve.«  of  this  organization  have  not  l>een. 
and  will  not  be,  attained  until  we  can  per- 
suade every  lover  of  true  democracy  and  free- 
dom to  do  all  in  thetr  power  to  bring  about 
the  ellmlnatlan  of  the  partition  which  now 
keeps  the  Irish  people  from  being  one  nation. 
ludlvUible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Aopendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  twenty-third  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stost 
(By  Frank  C.  V.'aldrop) 

The  record  of  American  gullibility  ar.d 
self-deception  concerning  Soviet  Russia  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  would  be  incredible,  ex- 
cept for  the  hard  facts  of  public  record. 

No  wonder  Stalin  was  so  confident  of  his 
power  when  he  sat  down  at  Tehran  and 
Yalta  with  President  Roosevelt. 

He  knew  that  he  had  before  him  the  su- 
preme example  of  that  sort  of  Americin  who 
had  for  30  years  been  hugging  illusions  in 
the  place  of  fact,  concerning  the  Soviet 
system. 

Consider  here  these  known  and  public 
facts.  The  first  Soviet  Government  took 
control  of  Russia  by  force  of  arras  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1918.  after  having  lest  the  elections 
tile  year  before. 

It  set  about  at  once  the  suppression  of  all 
politick  activity  In  the  Russian  empire  and 
Instead,  u'ldertook  to  make  a  private  oigan- 
Izatlon,  the  Communist  party,  superior  to 
the  official  government. 

To  understand  the  importance  cf  this,  you 
must  keep  in  mind  the  actual  structure  of 
the  Goveriiment  itself.     This,  as  organized  by 


the  Communists,  was  set  up  as  a  system  of 
Soviets,  meaning  councils. 

These  Soviets  were  set  up  first  in  tlie  vil- 
lages and  neighborhoods,  with  higher  and 
higher  ones  made  up  of  delegates  from  t»elow. 
The  supreme  Soviet,  at  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government,  combined  within  itself  all 
three  functions,  legislative,  eiecutive.  and 
Judicial. 

But  were  elections  to  any  of  these  rising 
circles  and  councils  free?  Cculd  anybody 
run  for  office?  Could  competing  politicians 
organize  in  parties  and  contest  fcr  office  with 
regular  platforms,  campaigns,  and  free 
speech  to  criticize  and  expose  the  acts  of 
one  another? 

Could  voters  have  secret  ballots  and  pri- 
vate choice  cf  their  representatives? 

The  Communists,  who  had  lost  every  elec- 
tion up  to  the  day  they  were  able  to  buy 
enough  men  and  guns  actually  to  seize  the 
government  offices  and  kick  out  the  legally 
elected  memlsecs  of  Parliament,  made  sure 
that  could  not  iiappen. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  they  did  was 
to  declare  all  opposition  a  major  crime. 

They  made  their  own  rules  from  the  top 
down  as  to  who  could  qualify  for  memt>er- 
ship  in  the  Communist  organization,  itself. 
You  couldn't  Just  announce  that  you  had 
decided  to  be  a  Communist,  then  roll  around 
to  the  nearest  party  office,  register,  declare 
your  allegiance,  and  ride  the  gravy  train. 

Oh,  no.  Joining  the  Communists  was 
Joining  the  aristocracy  in  power,  and  they 
took  in  members  on  a  rule  stricter  than  that 
cf  ^ny  private  club. 

Yet.  ttirough  their  use  of  the  guns  and  the 
power  seized  by  revolution,  they  made  sure 
their  private  club  actually  had  superior  au- 
thority over  the  system  cf  sovievi  supposedly 
the  legal  government  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  In  every  soviet,  it  was  not  the  actual 
membership  in  office  that  made  policy,  but 
the  Communist  fraction.  Remember  the 
word  for  it  was  in  time  to  be  a  plague  to 
American  lat>or  unions  and  all  Dther  organi- 
zations Communists  would  seek  to  dominate. 
The  Communist  faction  gave  :he  decisions 
and  all  the  rest  Just  rubber  stamped. 

Such  was  the  government  se:  up  in  Rus- 
sia bv  L3nin.  Trotsky,  and  the  others  who 
seized  control  In  1917-18. 

It  was  a  government  In  which  the  tax- 
payers not  only  were  deprived  of  property 
and  the  privilege  of  free  elections,  but  also 
had  to  pay  through  their  tcixes  Icr  the  single 
political  party  that  rar  the  Government  from 
the  top  down,  and  elected  its  cwn  member- 
ship into  both  Government  and  party,  also 
from  the  top  down. 

Ail  this  was  visible  from  the  start.  It  was 
no  secret.  Indeed,  Lenin  declared  that  the 
Communists  would  by  such  means  not  only 
govern  Russia  but  the  whole  wo;-ld. 

Could  Americans  fall  for  that  after  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  govern- 
ment operated  by  checks  and  balances  l)e- 
tween  independent  branches  of  legislative, 
executive  and  Jud.cial  officials? 

Could  Americans  abandon  the  proved 
value  of  keeping  political  parties  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another  and  ntrver  allowing 
any  one  set  of  politicians  to  settle  into 
power  secure  against  exposure  and  dismissal 
by  the  voters? 

Well,  the  Soviet  system  was  hardly  de- 
clared In  Russia  and  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  organized  in  Moscow  lie- 
fore  the  uproar  began  here  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  '.he  Soviet  system  and 
make  the  Communist  work  for  our  destruc- 
tion easier. 

Now  begins  the  story  of  the  real  Russian 
invasion.  And  In  tjiJlcal  fasluon  it  began 
by  indirection.  On  May  6,  1&19.  there  ar- 
rived In  New  York  City  one  Ludwig  A. 
Martens,  presenting  credentials  as  the 
diplomatic  representativs  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Biff  est  Storj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mrs.     ST.    GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  the  twenty-fourth  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration 
of  communism  in  our  country; 

BICCE3T  STOKV 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Now  In  this  strange,  eventful  history  cornea 
a  chapter  of  events  as  ludicrous  as  they  are 
bitter.  It  IS  the  story  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman taken  fcr  a  sucker  by  the  Com- 
munists seeking  diplomatic  stattu  for  their 
Soviet  regime  in  Russia. 

Well  do  I  remember.  In  early  1943,  the 
Honorable  Averell  Harriman  reading  a  riot 
act  to  a  number  of  us  whose  hearts  remained 
hardened  against  his  friend  in  the  Kremlin. 
Mr.  Harriman  at  that  time  was  the  golden 
Ambassador  of  lend-lease  in  Moscow  and  his 
heart  was  full  of  simple  faith.  Five  years 
later  he  testified  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee: 

"Stalin  is  a  greater  menace  than  Hitler  ever 
was." 

But  in  1943,  Mr.  Harriman's  mission  from 
Moscow  was  to  make  the  Ignorant  in  and 
around  Washington  realize  that  the  Russiana 
only  needed  a  little  loving  kindness  shown  to 
become  partners  alter  the  war. 

They  had  known  he  was  coming  and  had 
baked  a  cake. 

Indeed,  if  you  will  trouble  to  look  in  the 
old  World  Almanac  for  1928.  you  will  see 
Just  how  far  back  they  had  seen  him  coming. 
For  the  almanac  of  that  year  has  the  notes: 
on  a  little  venture  organized  in  New  York 
City  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  friends,  a  corpora- 
tion to  explore  for  and  mine  gold  in  Siberia 
for  good  old  Joe. 

It  was  a  great  adventure,  and  fortunately 
the  parties  to  it  had  plenty  of  shirt  to  lose. 
But  it  is  something  to  think  alwut,  that  so 
Eistute  and  experienced  a  banker  as  Averell 
Harriman  could  forget  the  events  of  1926-27- 
2a,  in  the  fun  of  1943. 

All  this  fantasy  of  doing  business  with 
the  Communists  began  in  ti\e  spring  of  1919 
when  one  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens  produced 
credentials  as  the  first  Ambassador  from  the 
first  Soviet  government  in  the  world. 

Marten's  who  had  been  here  since  1916 
as  a  Russian  engineer,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  State  Department  on  March  19. 
1919,  and  was  politely  told  to  talte  himself 
off. 

How  did  Martens  get  In  here  in  the  first 
place?  This  is  one  of  the  many  little  side 
mvsteries  of  those  aays  even  yet  not  solved 
in' full. 

Make  of  It  wliat  you  will,  but  one  Leonid 
Krassin,  another  engineer,  was  one  of  the 
Communists'  most  famous  secret  prerevolu- 
tlonary  agents  in  Russia. 

Krassin".  like  Alger  Hiss,  was  outwardly  the 
very  model  of  respectability.  Yet  under- 
cover he  organized  bomb  throwers  and  Il- 
legal agents  of  all  kinds. 

H?  even  turned  in  about  11.000  a  month 
of  funds  to  the  Bolsheviks,  furnished  by  hla 
employer,  himself  one  of  Russia's  idle  rich 
In  love  with  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  State  Department  declined 
Martens  the  status  of  diplomat  he  opened 
propaganda  ofBces  in  New  York. 

He  liegan  a  magazine,  Soviet  Russia,  tha 
ancestor  of  Soviet  Russia  Today  that  re- 
mains a  clilef  apologist  for  Stalin  to  this 
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<UT  Ar.d  thM  !•  IM  lUp  tbc  vord 
t2!k&*  ttit  S" '.?*■»  iTsteBrtBd  to  ptck  vp  wturt 
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would  soon 

for  eoctrmcts. 

cate- 

ly  Aamemn  extecd- 

any  obUcfttkn  to  pay. 

SoTletK.   vooM   do   ao   »<    his    ovn 

A  Srw  TcriE  StAt*  oommlttee  raided  Mar- 
teii»  caoe  He  »*«  called  dcirn  here  before 
a  ccjuple  =;  c-.:TLeres£:;iii:  c-.miiuf.ees  f«rTe<l 
Tiiii  deporiAu:^:!  warrasi*  ar-d  --i-frally 
Bu<te  iiiiii^T  TisitCe  ao  tbaX  his  £*•  i  .  '  sji^d 
prcpa^iid.*  » :rk  lu^fred.  80  on  Jinuary  22. 
1921,  be  pare  '-p  acd  »eat  boeoc.  H-5  place 
■wiA  -.xXx-  ty  aiirtber  wkWi  rtiarfccter. 
Bcru  SkTirsiy.  d  wixcm  mndx  more    lat«r. 

15«-*r:y  15  -itkn  lat«r,  Uane:::^  wis  i>ack  in 
the  neTia 

In  Br:iai=  M  In  ti<  r=i*.*d  S^avea  of 
Aiatnz-x.  fcu£i=.eae  asd  xni-jstry  had  beea 
rociLt<J  tE*.c  deTtlcp-iieEi  work  f.r  ScTwt 
&brna.  fc-rsewhere  arcuid  1930,  Staaa 
firure<l  it   vac  time  to  break  off 

So  then  TC  bear  of  Mr  LudTl«  C  A  K. 
Marie::^  u  a  rceiEber  c-f  a  peoples  ccurt 
befjre  which  aix  Bntiaii  ctizens.  er.glneera 
fcx-  'Jyt  f»TTv-T:»  Vicien  cciiipa£.y.  were  drag- 
ged OA  charges  of  espionage. 


New  Patten  for  DoMcracy 
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It- 


or 
Cf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZJJTATIVia 

Thurtdat.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  RICH     Mr.  SpcaJcer.  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ricoed,  I 
Include  the  toUowirig  editorial  from  the 
Altooaa  Tribune  of  May  15.  1950: 
Wrv  Pa-mxir  roa  Dntocaacr 

OoTcmment  t  refuaal  In  recent  years  to 
foUov  the  accepted  American  precepu  ol 
staxtdlng  acUle.  protectlnc  only  the  freedom 
cf  the  American  people  to  Utc.  vurk.  and 
do  bualncas  lawfully,  and  their  rigiii  to  go 
ablaut  such  biiBlniiaa  unhampered  haa  re- 
sulted In  a  Tldous  dreie,  an  apparently  end- 
teas  race  by  the  Amcncaa  peopic  to  keep  up 
U>  Um  eort  of  Urlnff. 

r-rmplfl  vUb  tbls  to  the  Oorerament's 
eonoem  (or  (oretsn  relatiuna.  wbuh  baa 
been  taken  to  the  cKtretrte  >cgtb  by  the 
Ftmi/Aukl  <d  Um  XaatasUc  punt  4  t^  vhicb 


>»r    Truman  wruld  have  us  pay  to  develop 
the  ur.derdevelcped  porUoaa  of  the  globe. 

Americans  ha.e  been  paying  out  btlUons 
In  recent  year*  to  siistain  Suropean  goirem- 
menta  and  economic  systeaoa.  botb  ol  which 
are  rotten  la  their  ucdCTplnnlnga.  and  ac- 
tually can  be  strengthened  only  by  the  unity 
of  tlMir  own  reapecUve  peoples. 

Praia  tb— ■  two  modem  aspecta  of  Ameri- 
can OOMffBBMiit  bJM  evolved  an  un-Amcrl- 
can  RiwiiiaBinTil  principle  which  appears 
tc  be  a  iiiiiriisil  f  aion  of  equalltarlanlsm. 
\^'e  find  it  eoianatlng  largely  from  Gov- 
errjneiit  offldala  and  bureaus.  While  both 
apout  democracy,  they  present  It  In  the  form 
of  socialism,  shartng-the-wealth  Govem- 
ment-wlll-take-care-ot-you  larograms.  all 
overlaid  with  raeue  hlntlngs  against  the 
prasperons  or  the  wealthy,  which  Is  given 
ptant   br  the  scak-the-rtch   theory. 

In  ether  words,  the  ultimate  objective 
scenis  to  be  to  reduce  America,  through  thia 
new  demccracy  of  equality  to  the  place  where 
every  man  earns  the  »4.000  a  year  suggested 
by  lir.  TTunian  the  other  day.  and  probably. 
only  tbe  top  upper  crust  of  governmeatil 
bureaucracy  may  be  entitled  to  attain  to 
more  than  that,  in  either  power  or  money. 
We  are  presenting  this  as  bluntly  as  we 
c»n,  because  we  see  the  picture  this  way. 
The  Govemmenl  la  not  quite  so  frank.  It 
talks  abcut  democracy,  or  democracy  in  ac- 
ticn.  while  what  it  proposes  is  a  paternalistic 
weJare  state.  The  British,  for  example, 
dent  quibble  about  it.  They  acknowledge 
they  are  trying  a  welfare  state. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  President,  that  we  must 
—  »^*  e'.  ery  concession  we  can  make  for 
worid  trade.  Of  course,  trade  is  vital.  But, 
If  it  costs  us  more  than  it  repays,  it  ctr- 
ta'r.'y  is  not  good  for  America. 

Mr.  C  W  Gustkey,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. National  Labor-Management  Coun- 
cil cf  Foreign  Trade,  told  a  House  subccm- 
m:f.e<  the  other  day  that  Imported  glass- 
ware last  year  cost  American  workmen  $4.- 
000.000  in  wages.  Wage  loeses  this  year,  he 
said,  may  total  112.000.000.  Employment 
in  that  industry,  he  said,  has  been  cut  in 
half  by  Imports  from  Europe.  He  testified. 
In  fact,  that  such  Imports  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  handmade  glassware  indus- 
try :n  this  country. 

yn.<m  New  York  comes  the  report  that 
threats  of  new  competition  from  abrr>ad  are 
harassing  the  textile  industry  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  50.000  Jobs  In  the  textile 
Industry  are  directly  at  stake  through  rising 
Imports  of  cotton  goods,  and  cuts  in  our  own 
exports  as  a  result  of  Increased  foreign  pro- 
duction built  up  by  United  States  dollars. 
Goal  Industry  estimates  have  suggested 
that  some  50.000  miners  will  lose  their  Jobs 
because  of  the  Importation  of  cheap  foreign 
oil    Into   this   country. 

Prom  Caechoslovakia  is  coming  a  flood  of 
felt  hats,  an  Increase  of  300  percent  last  year. 
That  hits  American   Industry 

And.  while  famine  haunts  China,  from  some 
strange  reason,  otir  Government  Is  importing 
dried  eggs  from  that  stricken  land — some 
2  000,000  pounds  the  equivalent  of  12,000.000 
docens,  In  8  months.  And  the  Government  U 
loaded  with  surplus  dried  eggs  it  ha-s  bought 
from  our  own  people  and  can't  sell  or  give 
away. 

Goremment  warehotises  are  filled  with  sur- 
plus wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  but  we  are  re- 
ported Importing  them.  also. 

What  about  a  pr<^jgram  for  future  world 
trade  that  la  reducing  American  Jobs  now? 
What  abcut  a  State  Department  theory  of 
foreign  trade  that  ruins  American  industry 
BOW  with  an  Influx  of  cheaper  imporu? 

WUi  the  iMt  result  of  this  Government  pol- 
icy. In  aU  truth,  be  to  reduce  tbe  American 
standard  of  living,  to  "equalize  °  the  Ameri- 
can peupU  to  the  pulnc  where  ihey  have  no 


opportunity,  nothing  beyond  th?  calculated 
limit  of  earnings  which  the  Gove-nment  may 
allow  them? 

Is  that  the  kind  of  democracy  we  are  to 
have? 

If  so.  a  Tast  and  terrible  change  will  ba 
taking  place  In  our  great  free  Republic. 
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McGregor  Will  Hold  Conferences  m 
District 


EXTE>^SION  OF  REMARKS 

«r 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGPEGOR 

or  OHIO 
TS  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Thursday.  May  18,  liSO 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  h  ive  always 
attempted  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, whom  I  represent. 

I  have  used  many  methods  of  obtain- 
ing their  opinions  on  various  matters, 
including  the  questionnaire,  letters,  and 
personal  contact.  Each  year  I  arrange 
meetings  In  the  courthouses  of  the  six 
counties  in  my  district,  publisi  the  dates 
of  these  conferences,  and  un  e  ever>'one 
to  meet  with  me  and  talk  ov«  r  any  sub- 
ject they  choose. 

This  year  I  will  again  folio  v  this  pro- 
cedure during  the  period  of  our  official 
congressional  recess.  I  havr  made  ar- 
rangements to  be  in  the  coi  rtrooms  of 
the  six  county  courthouses  f ;  om  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  each  weekday.  Sa  urday  con- 
ferences will  last  only  until  noon  when 
the  courthouses  close,  and  no  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Sunday. 

I  have  established  th€  following 
schedule: 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  Au^rust  21  and 
22.  Ashland,  Ashland  County 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  23 
and  24.  Mansfield.  Richland  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Au)  ust  25  and 
26  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  28  and 
29.  Delaware,  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  30 
and  31,  Newark.  Licking  Cour  ty. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  1  and 
2,  Coshocton.  Coshocton  Couaty. 

Many  constituents  have  sliown  inter- 
est in  these  courthouse  visits  in  the  past, 
and  I  have  been  very  pleas* -d  with  the 
results.  It  is  surprising  hov  much  can 
be  accomplished  when  a  citizen  and  his 
Congressman  can  sit  down  a  id  talk  over 
national  and  personal  probhms. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  for 
these  conferences,  and  I  hope  to  see  a 
large  number  of  people.  All  of  us  have 
problems  we  would  like  to  discuss,  and 
this  discussion  will  be  of  mutual  benefit. 
I  urge  any  or  all  of  my  constituents 
to  meet  with  me  on  the  date  most  con- 
▼enient  to  them.  With  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained,  I  know  I  will  be  better 
able  to  truly  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Umted  States. 


The  Late  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colb; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TTX.'^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  the  lait  Secretary  of  Sta^.e  in  the 
late  Woodrow  WiLcn's  administrat-on. 
died  on  April  11.  1950  In  his  long  life- 
time covering  some  fourscore  years,  Mr. 
Colby  accompli5hed  many  things  equal 
to  the  greatne.ss  of  his  capacity.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  faculties  he  pos- 
ses.sed  was  his  foresight  and  understand- 
ing of  human  emotions  and  desires. 

Perhap.s.  if  we  had  remembered  in  the 
thirties  the  warning  that  he  issued  in 
1920.  we  would  not  have  the  trouble  with 
Russia  that  we  are  having  today.  At 
that  time,  he  issued  a  masterly  summa- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  v.e? could  not  do 
business  with  Russia  either  economical- 
ly or  politically.  His  statement  was  a 
correct  evaluation  of  Russia  and  Soviet 
psychology.  I  refer  to  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Colby,  as  Secretary  of  State,  made 
in  a  note  to  Baron  Cammillo  Romano 
Avezzana.  the  Italian  Amba.ssador  to 
Wa-shington.  At  the  time  that  he  is- 
sued the  note,  negotiations  were  under 
way  for  settlement  of  the  Polish-Ru.s.sian 
confl  ct  that  followed  the  end  of  World 
War  I  on  the  eastern  front.  Poland  had 
set  itself  up  as  an  independent  republic, 
and  under  the  great  Polish  leader,  Pil- 
sudskl,  had  attacked  the  Ukraine.  The 
Bol.^hevik  Government  retaliated.  It  al- 
most crushed  Poland,  and  its  armies 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw,  the 
Polish  capital.  The  Polish  Government 
offered  peace,  and  assistance  from  Amer- 
ica staved  off  complete  defeat  for  Poland 
at  that  time. 

Italy,  through  Its  Ambassador  here. 
Inquired  of  our  petition  in  the  matter. 
In  substance.  Mr.  Colby  replied  that  we 
favored  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  both  Poland  and  Russia. 
Greatest  friendship  for  the  Russian 
people,  as  such,  was  expressed  by  our 
Government  in  the  note  which  also 
stressed  our  friendly  relations  with  them 
In  the  past.  But  Mr.  Coiby,  speaking  for 
our  Government,  .said  that  entirely  apart 
from  the  political  views  of  the  minority 
(Soviet  group  >  which  had  seized  power  in 
Rus.sia,  we  could  not  deal  with  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  openly  renounced 
adherence  to  the  moral  code  which  gov- 
erns comity  between  nations. 

I  will  not  produce  the  entire  text  of  the 
statement  here,  but  Just  the  pertinent 
excerpts.  The-^e  exceipis  show  the  wis- 
dom of  Bainbridge  Colby  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  wisdcm  displayed  by  this  Govern- 
ment when  it  recognized  the  Soviet  re- 
gime in  the  early  thirties.  I  commend  to 
you  the  reading  of  these  excerpts  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  Is  not  possible  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  present  rulers 
of  Russia  as  a  government  with  which  the 
relations  common  to  friendly  governments 
can  be  maintained.  This  conviction  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  political 


or  sccil  structvre  whlrh  th«  Russian  people 
ih  iii  cl.es  may  ici  in  10  cmbrccz.  It  rests 
upon  a  v/holly  d^Carent  set  of  {acts.  Tiiese 
t&cXF.  v.hlch  none  disputes.  ha\e  convinced 
th?  Goverrment  of  the  United  States,  against 
Its  will,  that  the  existing  regime  in  Russia  is 
tassd  upon  the  negation  ci  ev«-ry  principle 
of  hor,.jr  and  good  faith  and  every  u^age  and 
convent:on  underlying  the  whole  K'.ri-cture  of 
International  lav/;  the  negation,  in  short,  of 
every  principle  upon  whlrh  it  L5  possible  to 
base  harmonious  and  tru,'tful  relations, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  Individual-^. 

The  responsible  leaders  c!  the  regime  have 
frequently  and  openly  boasted  that  they  are 
■;7lllliig  to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings 
with  foreign  powers  while  not  having  the 
slightest  Intention  of  observing  such  un- 
dertaklnc^s  or  carrying  cut  fuch  agreements. 
Tills  attitude  of  disregard  of  obligations  vol- 
untarily entered  into,  they  ba;>e  upon  the 
theory  that  no  compact  or  agreement  made 
with  a  non-Bolshevist  government  can  have 
any  moral  force  for  them.  They  have  not 
only  avowed  this  as  a  doctrine,  but  have 
exemplified  it  In  practice. 

Indeed,  upon  num.erous  occasions  the  re- 
sponsible spokesmen  cf  this  power,  and  Its 
official  agencies,  have  declared  t^at  it  is  their 
understanding  that  the  very  existence  of 
bolshevism  In  Pussia,  the  maintenance  cf 
their  own  rule,  denends.  and  must  continue 
to  depend,  upon  the  occurrenc*  cf  revolu- 
tions In  all  other  great  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  State?,  which  will  over- 
throw and  destroy  their  governments  and  set 
up  Bolshevist  rule  in  their  Btead.  They 
have  made  It  quite  plain  that  they  intend 
to  ue^  every  means,  including,  of  course, 
diplomatic  agencies,  to  promote  such  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  other  coun  cries. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Inevitably,  therefore,  the  dlp'.omatlc  serv- 
ice of  the  Bolshevik  Government  would  be- 
come a  channel  for  intrigues  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  revolt  against  the  ins-.itutions  and 
laws  of  countries  with  which  it  was  at  peace, 
which  would  t>e  an  abuse  of  I'riendshlp  to 
which-  enlightened  governments  cannot  sub- 
ject themselves. 

In  the  view  of  this  Government,  there  can- 
not be  any  common  ground  upon  which  It 
can  stand  with  a  power  whose  conceptions 
of  International  relations  are  so  entirely 
alien  to  its  own,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  its 
moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  mutual  con- 
fidence or  trust,  no  respect  evun.  If  pledges 
are  to  be  given  and  ag.'eemenns  made  with 
a  cynical  repudiation  of  their  obligations 
already  in  the  mind  of  one  o::  the  parties. 
We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  relations 
with,  or  give  friendly  reception  to  the  agents 
of  a  government  which  is  determined  and 
bound  to  conspire  against  our  institutions; 
whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators  of  dan- 
gerous revolt;  whose  spokesmen  say  that 
they  6li?n  agreements  with  no  Intention  of 
keeping  them. 


A  Very  Bad  Idea 


Ing  in  many  weary  hours  tnring  to  im- 
prove on  our  present  tax  laws.  They 
have  a  terrific  problem  and  in  their 
effort  to  satisfy  Mr.  Truman  to  make 
up  the  loss  in  excise  taxes.  I  fear  'the 
provision  recently  dopted  to  collect 
10  percent  from  corporations  to  catch 
a  possible  $150,000,000  in  dividends  not 
reixsrted  will  be  ex{>ensive  economy. 
A  large  portion  of  those  dividends  are 
going  to  institutions  presently  exempt. 
Without  a  doubt,  many  small  stock- 
holders depend  on  the  dividends  for  day 
to  day  expenses.  This  move  will  only 
add  confusion  to  an  already  chaotic 
situation  and  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
recognize  this  error  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 

A  Vest  Bad  Idea 
The  House  'ways  and  Means  Committee, 
seeking  additional  revenue  to  offset  a 
billion-dollar  cut  in  excise  taxes,  has  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  withholding  a  lO-pcrcent 
tax  on  dividends.  The  IG  percent  would  be 
collected  directly  from  the  corporations; 
they  would  maU  a  receipt  to  each  stock- 
holder with  every  curtaUed  dividend  pay- 
ment; the  stockholder  must  save  the  re- 
ceipts throughout  the  year,  mall  them  with 
his  March  15  income  tax.  If  he  owed  no 
taxes  on  his  dividends,  the  Income  Tax  Bu- 
reau would  in  due  time  maU  a  refund. 

Here  is  new  complication,  new  forms  for 
the  companies,  new  trouble  for  the  taxpayers, 
more  bookkeeping   for  the  Treasury.     Here, 
too.  is  hardship  for  the  man  of  small  Income 
whose  dividends  wUl  be  cut  whether  or  not 
he  owes  taxes  upon  them  and  whether  or  not 
he  dejjends  upon  them  for  day-to-day  needs. 
What    will    be    gained    from    this    added 
trouble?     Its  sponsors  say  $150,000,000.    They 
point    to    $1,400,000,000    pmld    out    In    cor- 
poration dividends  which  fail  to  show  up  on 
income-tax       statements.       A       substantial 
amount  estimated  at   close  to  half,  of  the 
"lost"  revenue  can  be  accounted  for  In  the 
tax-exempt    dividends    paid    to    charitable, 
educational,  and  religious  institutions,  and 
there    must    be    many    small    stockholders. 
among  the  retired,  for  Instance,  who  have 
Insufficient    Income    to   require    a    tax.      Ac- 
tually the  device  seems  to  he  aimed  at  small 
stockholders,    since    corporations    report    all 
dividends    of    more    than    $100    for    check 
against     Individual     tax     statements.       One 
wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  Representa- 
tives   have    not    overestimated    that    $150,- 
000,000, 

The  House  move  Is  destined  to  make  sorer 
one  of  the  sorest  spots  in  the  whole  tax 
field — the  double  levy  on  dividends.  As 
every  stockholder  knows,  the  corporation 
itself  pays  up  to  38  percent  on  the  Income 
from  which  dividends  are  paid,  and  they 
pay  again  on  their  income-tax-  returns. 
Withholding  Is.  moreover,  at  best  a  device 
of  expediency.  We  see  no  justification  for 
Its  e;;Tenslon  to  a  new  field,  or  for  further 
bedevllment  of  the  taxpaylng  citizens. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  LrFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle taken  from  today's  Nex  York  Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  put- 


Omnibas  Appropriatioa  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIHELD 

OF   CALIFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.      Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drastic  effect  of  the  Taber-Thomas  and 
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Jtnsen  aaaendmmts  to  the  omnilwH  ap- 
propnauon  b;.'.  is  beoontac  «W*i«n!t, 

An  anicie  m  today  s  \Va&h:ivpton  Po5t 
tor  the  abie  rcl.imn:5t,  Jerry  KluU. 
analr2«:  some  of  the  drastic  effects 

The  Houf-e  and  Senate  conferees  ■rill, 
I  h<*>c.  elioiinate  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  these  amendments 

The  article  rel erred  to  lollo«-s: 
Tax    rr=>zMjki.    Dia^t— Postal     VA    Setvicis 
F»rrNC  DtJicnc  Ctts 
By  Jerry  IC  utta 
Sez^le  Apprc.pr:A'.;;=iS  Ccr^ir. '.:-.«  yes- 

ly  «-ks  »-krr.«i  tiiat  tie  House -approved 

T»b«r-Tbc.=iAs  i^aaermmfr.:  ty  l-..sei;  wcxild: 
Drm«tic*::T  rediioe  postaJ  semces.  tore* 
Xi»  firmf  cj'fcboui  ST.OOC'  pi-*tA2  workers  ^r.d 
cut  ti>e  Dep*n.nien:"»  bud^e:  more  t^an  XW 
nullicc:  doU*rs  under  present  operation*. 

Tt»  eoiBBaif.ee  it-sc  was  told  Uiat  tHe  Jen- 
sen CH  im  ar:ie^d~ert.  alao  aiipiuwd  by 
tb*  Bonw,  taf  ttsell.  vculd  - 

tbc    ▼eterar^      Admlnirtratlon    to 

23  0:c  )clJ6  durto^  the  1951 

15.00C  admiElstrailTe.  and  8.000 

C  departn:er:  and  cripple  opera - 

to  ttor  exter.*.  tiiat  sernce  couldnt  be 

as  rec-.:irec!  by  law 

cma  vooid  be  merely  the  be- 
BoUl   VA  and    P^^.    Office    would 
to  make  mttSOomal  X>b  cjis  under  a 
oamhtDMXkm     at    tbc    Taber-Thcm^kS     and 
lidcrs.  w  »ould  mo«  other  Federal 


"Th»  effect  erf  the  fwo  amendmen*-?.  taken 
Billet  Itoector  Ftedenck  Law- 
I  taid  th*  eoamlttec.  "cannot  be  estimated 
y«M|  vofortmiatciy  win  reqtiire  additional 
penonxwl  to  mmart  eompliance  with  the 
lim.tatlcni. 

•Tiitt   effect."   he    added,   -might    well    be 
senorui   than   anyone    presently 


That's  the  t:p-off  that  the  riders  would 
knock  off  far  toore  than  the  estimated  200.- 
000  Federal  }oba  In  the  next  year 

IB  a  3-bour  Masion  with  the  full  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Lawtcn  and  his 
staff  dealt  ma:nly  with  the  many  confusing. 
bewiiderlnf.  and  conflicting  problems  raised 
by  the  two  H<nne  economy  amendments  Re 
afked  the  eommittee  for  danflcation  on 
■cores  of  points. 

rrTECTS    SVMMAlITm 

"Rie    Jensen     amendment.     Lawton     lakl, 

woiiid  hare  inis  effect  oa  these  lew  selected 
agencies : 

VA:  A  total  rcdttctloD  of  pers<mnel  In  all 
programs  of  slightly  marc  than  23.000.  The 
amendment  ex'-iudos  docton.  nurses,  and 
ot^er  medical  personnel,  but  not  senice  em- 
plcyecs  in  \h»  boqittals. 

"It  U  obvtooa."  Lawtcn  said,  "that  these 
reductioas  to  the  programs  for  handiing  vet- 
erans' claims,  insurance  matters,  applications 
for  education  ar^d  training,  for  loans,  etc. 
Will  cripple  the  Admli^istrat'-on  to  the  extent 
that  service  cotild  not  be  reridered  to  vet- 
erans as  requ.red  and  as  u  d'^  them  ux^er 
la»s  eiiacted  by  the  Ccagress. 

•The  reduction*  in  the  medical  p'ogrtm  " 
Lawv^n  pc;nt*d  out,  "•liJ  make  It  abs'ylutely 
impossible  to  activate  new  ho^luiLs  which 
will  be  available  for  r.pemtion  during  the 
1851  fiscal  year,  will  further  curtail  out- 
patient medical  care  to  veterans  with  kervice- 
eonnected  disabilities,  and  will  tremendously 
reaae  the  backlogs  cf  veterans  awaiting 
spliaiixation  or  out-patient  care." 

Btrrr  MnuTaaT  pown 

Defense  agencies:  The  Budget  Director  tc!d 
tbe  committee  that  they  would  be  t'xced  to 
Are  ctvUlsuQS  and  to  replace  them  with  mili- 
tary people,  thereby  reducing;  military  strik- 
ing pt/wcr.  "This,"  be  said,  "wjuld  be  in 
conflict  with  the  esistliur  p*  Ilcy  against  flll- 
ina  civilian  billets  w^th  military  per&oniiel." 


Lawton  added  that  custodial  help  In  ord- 
r.ance  planu  and  navy  j-ards  had  a  huh 
txffn-orer  which  would  result  in  maintenance 
problana  Also,  that  turn-over  among  skilled 
workers  averaged  about  SO  percent  annually. 
To  cut  this  staff,  he  said,  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  producUon,  rehabilita- 
tion   and  repwUr  of  weapons. 

General  Services:  This  agency.  Lawton 
brought  out.  has  a  turn-over  in  ctistodlal 
Jobs  up  to  200  percent  a  year.  As  a  restilt. 
he  added.  "It  Is  expected  that  by  the  end  of 
th  fiscal  year  1951  the  level  of  mainte- 
n»jce  and'secvirlty  operations  In  Govern- 
n-  nt  office  buildings  would  be  reduced  to  an 
extremely  low  level.'  He  also  said  It  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  some  operation* 
oo  a  a*-houT  basis  as  they  are  now. 

IttrST  nu.  SOMI  V.^C^NCtES 

Post  Office:  The  Budget  Chief  said  that 
many  of  its  42.000  offices  have  less  than  10 
ea4>loyees.  'Inability  to  fiU  vacancies,"  he 
•aid  "would  present  a  major  problem  since 
the  transfer  of  personnel  between  such  offices 
wotild  be  difficult  and  expensive  '  He  al^o 
said  that  rtiral  mail  routes  were  a  one-man 
operation  and  unless  vacancies  in  them  could 
be  filled  that  routes  would  have  to  be  con- 
so:  idated  to  an  Impracticable  point. 

It  mas  clear  that  Lawton  and  his  staff  had 
far  more  misgivings  about  the  Taber-Thomas 
amendment  than  the  Jensen  rider.  He  told 
the  committee  that  he  didn't  know  how  It 
could  operate  in  many  circumstances.  The 
comm.ittee.  Incidentally,  has  Invited  both 
Chairman  Cannon,  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Representative  T.a.beb 
(Republican.  New  York) .  to  explain  what  the 
House  had  in  mind  when  It  approved  the 
amendment. 

Selecting  a  few  agencies,  Lawton  told  ths 
c<jmmittee  the  Taber-Thomas  rider  would 
have  these  effects: 

Federal  security;  That  St.  Elizabeths  and 
Freedmans  Hospitals  here  would  have  to  cut 
service  to  patients,  and  that  Public  Health 
hospitals  would  have  to  reduce  food,  drugs, 
clothing,  etc.,  for  its  staff  and  patients. 
PHS  doctors,  nurses,  etc..  are  exempt  A  re- 
duction would  have  to  be  made  In  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  the  old-aee  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  despite  the  fact  that  their 
salaries  are  paid  from  a  trust  fund.  This 
would  result.  Lawton  said.  In  reduced  service 
to  beneficiaries  who  have  contributed  to  the 
trust  fund  and  who  are  entitled  to  prompt 
payments. 

Defense  agencies:  Civilians  eervlns;  in  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals  aren't  exempt  as  are 
strictly  medical  employees  In  VA  and  PHS 
boapltals.  The  defense  agencies  also  would 
have  to  put  In  an  additional  system  of  ac- 
cotintlng  to  keep  tab  on  the  amendment. 

rtrwBS  roK  eent  ctrr 

General  services:  The  amendment  cuts 
funds  to  pay  rent.  Lawton  points  out  that 
90  percent  of  the  leases  are  on  from  2  to  4- 
year  terms,  and  that  the  leases  can't  be  can- 
celed without  added  cost  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Post  office:  A  cut  of  1200,000.000  and  57,000 
employees  as  noted  above.  Postal  transpor- 
tation costs  couldn't  be  cut  as  required  by 
the  amendmer-t  as  they  are  determined  by 
volume  c*  mall  and  rates  fixed  by  regulatory 
ageriCies.  Lea*""!!  on  already  Inadequate  pos- 
tal facilities  would  have  to  be  canceled. 
The  procurement  of  both  stamps  and  money 
orders  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 

VA:  lu  budset  would  be  cut  about  $53.000, - 
000  and  »35.00O,C00  of  It  wou'd  apply  to  per- 
sonnel. Bo.  an  additional  cut  of  12,100  would 
have  to  be  made.  7,600  In  admlnlstraliun,  and 
4,500  nonmedical  people  In  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

BisraicT  or  Columbia  rrNos  discusses 

Lawton  atked  the  committee  If  reductions 
under  Taber-Thomas  would  be  made  in  ap- 
pruprlatl'.ns  for  the  leiul.itlve  end  Judicial 
branches  and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 


ernment, and  by  whom.  If  tt  la  determined 
they  are  to  be  covered. 

He  points  out  that  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Government  Printing  Office  and  other  such 
agencies  appear  to  be  covered  by  Taber- 
Thomas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jensen 
rider  clearly  exempts  any  agency  In  the  leg- 
islative or  Judicial  branches,  or  the  District 
government. 

"With  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Lawton  testified,  "It  Is  considered  that  the 
Intended  action  shoulc  be  clearly  spelled 
out"  He  referred  to  the  Taber-Thomas 
amendment. 

The  Jensen  turn-over  amendment  exempt* 
scientific  and  technical  Jobs  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  armed  services 
which  Lawton  said  "indicates  a  desire  not  to 
Jeopardize  employment  of  such  personnel  in 
the  Interests  of  national  defense." 

But  the  Budget  Chief  explained  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  the  Research 
and  Development  Board  does  work  for  these 
agencies,  and  their  personnel  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  rider. 

A  copy  of  Lawton's  statement  on  the 
House- approved  budget  was  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  committee.  A  com- 
mittee member  allowed  this  reporter  to  study 
his  copy. 


Liying  in  a  Glass  House  and  Throwing 
Stones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1950 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  about  time  that  the  mask  be  stripped 
from  our  political  and  mud-slinging 
President.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
which  at  least  has  made  a  beginning  In 
this  important  service  to  the  American 
people: 

Dr    Dre.\mboat  and  Mh.  Pindehgast 

Mr.  Truman's  speech  at  the  Chicago  sta- 
dium represented  a  uemendous  effort  to 
make  people  forget  that  he  is  the  Pender- 
gast  gangs  President,  that  he  was  a  key  fig- 
ure In  the  Pearl  Harbor  conspiracy,  that  at 
Potsdam  he  was  the  architect  of  the  brutal 
peace,  and  that  his  State  Department  la 
under  the  domination  of  the  Communists 
and  the  English.  It  was  an  effort  to  make 
p)eople  forget  the  vast  corruption  and  the 
vastly  corrupting  Influence  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. 

tkuman    asked    roE    oppos>itiom 

He  should  be  promptly  challenged  by  the 
Republican  opposition  on  all  of  these  charges 
and  compelled  to  answer  them — if  he  can. 
After  all.  Mr.  Truman  repeatedly  asserted 
that  be  was  talking  facts  and  that  he  and 
his  party  "believe  In  giving  the  facts  to  the 
p)eople"  The  facts  about  Mr.  Truman  are 
the   facts   he  never   mentioned. 

It  Is  all  the  easier  for  the  Republicans  to 
challenge  Mr.  Truman  for  he  departed  from 
his  text  to  write  the  challenge.  He  ex- 
pressed, a*  "a  personal  wish,"  the  hope  that 
the  "opposition  would  come  out  for  some- 
thing and  be  a  real  opposition  "  Citing  tha 
death  of  parties  in  the  past  which  failed  to 
satisfy  the  peoples  needs,  Mr.  Truman  said: 
"We  need  a  strong  two-party  system  In 
this  Republic  of  ours,  and  I  sincerely  hop* 
th'^  P-pub'lcan  party  will  profit  by  ths 
ei.amples  I  have  died  " 
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That  is  a  sufficient  Invitation  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  start  acting  like  an  op- 
position, to  forget  the  echoing  "me  too"  of 
Wlllkle  and  Dewey,  to  throw  overboard  the 
Truman  snare  that  It  Is  hl^h  minded  and 
patriotic  to  swp.Uov;  the  follies  of  the  New 
Deal  foreign  policy  by  being  bipartisan,  and 
to  challenge  Truman  on  every  one  of  the 
countless  Issues  on  which  he  Is  vulnerable, 

Mr.  Truman  was  not  v.ll!lng  to  discuss  his 
lifetime  association  v.ith  th?  gunmen  and 
vote  thieves  of  the  Kansas  City  mob.  The 
Republicans  should  discuss  It  for  him. 

Mr.  Truman  was  not  willing  to  try  to 
Justify  the  monstrous  deceit  by  which  his 
predecessor  and  his  party  brought  doAn  the 
Pearl  Harbor  holocaust  on  America  and 
threw  this  Nation  Into  a  war  which  has  left 
the  world  immeasurably  worse  then  it  wos 
before 

It  will  be  remembered  that.  In  1945,  when 
he  fiaally  released  the  secret  reports  of  the 
Army  board  and  Navy  court  which  reported 
on  the  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr. 
Truman  said  that  the  blame  did  not  belong 
to  his  party  and  Its  leaders,  but  to  the 
American  people  themselves. 

"I  think  the  coimtry  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  any  individual  In  this  final  siluation  that 
developed  at  Pearl  Harbor,"  Mr.  Truman 
said  "I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  thing  is  the  result  of  the  policy  which 
the  country  Itself  pursued." 

repueucans  must  speak 

Mr.  Tiuman  In  Chicago  was  unwilling  to 
develop  this  thesis  of  the  war  guilt  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
pub'lcpns  to  counter  this  shameful  libel. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  speak  of  his  ratifica- 
tion at  Potsdam  of  the  Roosevelt  deals  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta  which  have  sold  half  a 
billion  of  the  world's  Inhabitants  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  slavemasters — the  very 
result  which  he  Is  now  using  in  Jusliflcatlon 
of  the  outlay  of  more  than  $20,000,000,000 
a  year  to  prosecute  the  cold  war.  If  he 
won't  talk,  the  Republicans  must. 

Mr.  Truman  wended  his  way  through  the 
whole  State  of  Wisconsin  without  ever  once 
mentioning  Senator  McCarthy  or  the  Wis- 
consin's Senator's  charge  that  Communists 
have  Infiltrated  his  Stale  Department  and 
are  determining  policy  there.  It  is  up  to 
the  Republican  opposition  to  bring  out  the 
facts.     Mr.  Truman  says  he  likes  facts. 

Mr.  Truman  crossed  the  whole  country 
without  ever  referring  to  the  English  par- 
entage of  his  Secretary  of  State  and  of  a 
policy  pursued  by  that  Secretary  which  pre- 
eminently and  at  all  times  is  In  the  Interest 
of  England  and  Is  dictated  by  England  when 
It  Is  not  being  dictated  by  Communists. 
These  are  facts  for  Republican  challenge. 

Mr.  Truman  never  discussed  the  enormous 
corruption  which  characterizes  his  adminis- 
tration, from  petty  smuggling  and  5  percent 
rakeoffs  by  White  House  pets,  through  tol- 
era'iod  gambling  which  feeds  the  Democratic 
coffers  In  every  big  city  and  almost  every 
State,  down  to  the  bribery  of  every  segment 
of  the  body  politic  implicit  In  the  operation 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

He  did  not  once  talk  honestly  of  the  de- 
basenient  of  the  currency  through  Inflation- 
ary spending  which  robs  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  a  little  more  of  his  savings  each 
year  this  corrupt  regime  lasts. 

If  Mr,  Truman  won't  speak,  Republicans 
murt. 

Mr.  Truman  was  willing  only  to  talk  about 
dream  castles  and  to  pledge  himself  to  help 
evcryoody  s  dreams  come  true.  Never  could 
a  stranger  "genie  of  the  lamp"  be  conjured  up 
than  this  busted  haberdi^sher  ■who  all  his 
life  has  con.<^orted  with  the  scum  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  gang. 

The  New  Deal,  In  fact.  Is  less  a  political 
philosophy  than  u  blight.  It  will  kill  the 
country  If  the  country  doesu  t  vote  it  out  of 
power. 


Blow  to  Kings  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

OF    NEW    TOfK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtcnd  my  remark.s,  I  wish  to  set 
forth  in  the  Record  the  lollowing  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  t^e  May  14  is- 
sue of  the  Loiit,  Island  Daily  Press: 

Blow  to  Kings  Point 

The  end  of  monthly  allowances  for  cadets 
at  the  Kings  Point  Merciiant  Marine  Acad- 
emy is  a  serious  blow  tc  that  important  lu- 
stiiuiion  in  Great  Neck. 

In  voting  down  an  appropriation  bill,  Con. 
gress  may  have  sounded  the  knell  of  training 
for  merchant  marine  officers  comparable  to 
that  given  Army  officers  i:t  West  Point  and 
Navy  officers  at  Annapolis. 

In  any  e\ent  the  .Academy  cannot  now  ful- 
fill commitments  which  induced  many  of  the 
cadets  to  enroll  there.  At  the  same  time,  the 
end  of  the  allowances  may  result  In  a  sharply 
reduced  enrollment  In  future  classes. 

In  voting  down  the  maritime  training  bill, 
Congress  cut  off  the  $65-a-month  allowance 
to  the  cadets.  It  is  that  allowance  which 
makes  It  possible  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
Academy's  student  body  to  attend  classes 
there.  Without  It.  many  of  them  may  be 
unable  to  go  on  with  the  specialized  educa- 
tion the  Academy  offers.  Boys  who  must 
have  financial  help  if  they  are  to  enter  the 
Academy  no  longer  will  be  able  to  enroll. 

The  allowance  ends  July  1.  If  It  Is  to  sur- 
vive. Kings  Point  will  now  have  to  seek  ap- 
pllcants  for  admission  whose  family  financial 
status  makes  It  possible  for  them  to  attend 
college  without  the  governmental  allowance. 

Deieat  of  the  mantime  training  bill  was  a 
serious  mistake. 


Martin  Gorski 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  ItLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1950 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.\RTiN  GoRsxi,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Martin  Gokski.  filled 
my  heart  with  sadness.  Born  in  Poland, 
he  came  to  Chicago  at  the  tender  age  of 
three.  Without  the  advantage  of 
wealthy  parents,  he  determined  liever- 
theless  to  secure  for  himself  a  good  edu- 
cation. After  graduation  from  high 
school  he  attended  first,  a  business  col- 
lege and  then  the  Chicago  Law  School 
from  which  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  in  1917.  These  were  evening 
schools  and  he  v.as  thus  en.ibled  to  earn 
his  way  by  wcrking  during  the  daytime. 
As  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  his 
progress  was  rapid.  He  became  succes- 
sively an  assistant  State's  attorney  end 
master    in    chancerj'    of    the    superior 


court  of  Cook  County,  which  latter  office 
he  held  for  14  years. 

In  1942  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  chose  him  as  their  representa- 
tive and  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Seventy-ninth, 
Eightieth,  and  Eighty-first  Congresses. 
During  the  7  years  that  he  served  he  and 
I  were  drawn  closely  together.  Al- 
though of  different  political  faiths,  we 
had  a  number  of  things  in  common.  We 
were  both  from  Illinois;  we  were  both 
lawyers,  and  the  congressional  districts 
we  represented,  although  not  adjoining, 
were  but  a  few  miles  apart  I  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  several  years  and  was  delighted 
when,  during  his  first  term,  Martin 
Gorsxi  was  elected  to  membership  in 
that  great  committee.  Then,  again,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  by  chairman 
Hatton  W.  Sumners,  as  a  member  of 
the  same  subcommittee  to  which  I  had 
been  assigned.  We  served  together  on 
that  subcommittee  durint  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  his  congressional  career  and 
I  came  to  know  him  well.  He  was  mod- 
est, unassuming,  conscientious,  and  gen- 
tlemanly. It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
members  of  our  committee  to  appraise 
his  real  worth.  That  he  was  an  able 
lawyer,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Often 
he  accepted  assignments  for  special 
studies  of  proposed  legislation  and  the 
opinions  which  he  rendered  on  the  legal 
questions  involved,  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  every  member  of  our  committee. 
We  have  missed  him  since  hi'  demise  and 
shall  never  forget  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice. It  was  my  sad  duty  to  be  one  of  the 
official  party  from  this  Congress  to  at- 
tend his  funeral.  The  outpouring  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  assembled 
to  pay  their  respects  to  his  memory  was 
ample  evidence  of  the  veneration  In 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
him  so  well. 

Some  time,  some  day,  our  eyes  shall  see 
The  faces  kept  in  memory; 
Some  day  their  hands  shall  clasp  our  bands 
Just  over  in  the  morning  land. 


President  Tells  Western  Fanners  How  He 
Would  Run  Their  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  revealing  results  in  the 
wake  of  President  Trxm^in's  so-called 
nonpoUtical  trek  across  Ihe  country. 
One  significant  and  encouraging  result 
has  been  the  increasing  tendency  of  the 
people  themselves  to  weigh  more  care- 
fully the  campaign  oratoi-y  pouring 
from  the  rear  platform  of  the  cros£- 
country  train  being  financed  by  tax- 
payer dollars. 

Tiiere  is  increasing  evidence  of  deter- 
mination to  think  throush  many  of  the 
pleasant-sounding    proposals    skiilfuily 
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eompounded  to  attract  Tot^s  in  the  Pres- 
ident's expressed  program  to  drive  from 
the  Congress  those  obstructionists  who 
do  not  believe  In  squandering  the  re- 
sources of  the  present  and  the  future  to 
maintain  temporary  political  power. 

In  the  great  middle -western  agricul- 
tural belt  thf  President  had  much  to 
say  about  his  newest  bid  for  farm  sup- 
port, the  Brannan  plan  An  interesting 
commentary  on  this  is  to  be  found  in  an 
editorial  from  the  DtinvUle  (111.^  Com- 
mercial-Ne^^s.  cne  of  the  Gannett  proup 
of  newspapers,  and  the  larcest  newspa- 
per in  the  conirressional  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  rich  asri- 
cultural  area  it  serves,  the  Commercial- 
News  offers  a  revealing  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  administration's  proeram 
deserving  of  consideration  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  For  that  reason  I 
am  including  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  under  permission  granted  to  me 
in  the  House.  The  editorial  follows; 
PirsruEirr  Tklls  Wrsrra?*  F.^HMr!ls  How  H« 
Won.D  Rrw  Thkb  FaRus 

The  President,  whose  adminlstratJcn  is 
ipendlng  In  ihU  one  year  more  than  the 
Talue  of  all  the  farms  in  this  N.atlon.  "^ent 
out  to  Lincoln.  Nebr..  to  tell  the  farmers  how 
he'd  run  their  business  if  they'll  let  him. 

He  acciaimeci  Federal  farm  policies  as  an 
unparalleled  success,  but  admitted  they  have 
to  be  changed. 

There  Is  a  great  clamor,  he  said:  produc- 
tion patterns  have  not  t>een  readjusted  to 
peacetime  needs — as.  indeed,  they  could  not 
under  Federal  price  supports:  stockpiles  of 
wasted  food  threaten  to  become  "too  high" 
and  farmer  inctame  has  declined  20  percent 
In  spile  of  »4. 750, 000.000  spent  in  taking  food 
oSr  the  market  and  an  additional  12,000,- 
000.000  declared  necessary  for  this  year. 

So  without  naming  it.  he  asain  proposed 
the  Brannan  plan,  which,  he  said,  would 
check  t^e  decline  in  farmer  income  and  at 
the  same  time  make  food  cheap  enough  so 
tluit  all  the  food  products  that  cannot  tie  put 
In  caves  will  be  used. 

The  Brannan  plan  is  one  that  would  con- 
tinue price  supports  on  basic  crops — the 
President  declined  to  specify  which  are 
baste — at  a  higher  level  than  at  present,  and 
let  perishables  find  their  own  level  on  a  free 
market,  the  taxpayer  paying  to  farmers  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  a 
"fair  return." 

Th«  President  admitted  that  this  scheme 
would  require  the  Government  to  p.s?'-ime 
some  measure  of  control  over  how  a  farmer 
could  use  his  acres  But  it  would  be  nothing 
like,  he  said,  those  horrid  labels  that  farmers 
themsel'es  have  attached  to  It — regimenta- 
tion or  socialization. 

British  farmers  could  dispel  any  doubts 
about  that.  They  have  been  operatiii^  under 
a  Brannan  plan  for  some  years  and  have  no 
control  over  their  plantings. 

The  Pr"e«ldent  said  this  plan  would  swing 
more  acres  into  production  of  livestock  and 
animal  products — a  goal  much  to  be  desired. 
But  he  did  not  explain  the  first  question 
that  will  occur  to  any  lUlncls  fanner,  name- 
ly, how  to  prop  feed  prices  sky  high  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  livestock  production. 

The  Democratic  Eighty-hrst  Congress  al- 
ready hiis  turned  dow^n  the  Braniiuu  plan, 
even  for  a  trial  run.  The  major  farm  or- 
ganizatloris  oppose  it.  The  citizens  can  only 
conclude  that  it  is  being  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent onl7  because  it  is  a  politician's  dream, 
a  promise  of  high  prices  to  the  larmer  and 
low  prices  to  the  city  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  wiadom  of  the  familiar  traClc  warn- 


ing— stop,  look,  and  listen.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  confronting  the  Nation.  It 
Is  equally  prudent  to  add  one  more  word. 
We  must  stop.  look,  listen,  and  think. 
Our  economic  survival  depends  on  it. 


ExpIanatioD  of  a  Proposed  Bill  To  Estab- 
lish a  More  Effective  Secondary  Market 
for  Home  Loans  Insured  or  Guaranteed 
by  the  Veter?  ns'  Administration 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.<:e  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  provide 
a  permanent  and  more  effective  second- 
ary market  for  veterans'  home  loans. 

A  >ecUon-by-scction  analysis  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  cites  the  contem- 
plated act  as  the  "Veterans'  Secondary 
Market  Act  of  1950." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section 
301  (a>  il)  of  the  National  Hou.<;ing  Act 
so  as  to  limit  the  purchases  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  Congress 
would  thus  recognize  that  the  4  percent 
interest  rate  on  the  VA  loan,  having  a 
less  attractive  yield  than  other  Govern- 
ment insured  mortgages,  necessitates 
the  support  of  a  Government  secondary 
market  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
flow  of  private  capital  into  the  veterans' 
housing  program. 

This  section  also  declares  that  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  As.sociation  so  con- 
duct its  purchase  and  sales  program  as 
to  more  effectively  operate  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  GI  mortgages. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
301  <c>  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by 
substituting  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner as  the  one  in  whom  would  repose 
the  authority  to  dissolve  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  A.ssociation.  This  is 
deemec  advisable  because  for  several 
months  almost  97  percent  of  the  associa- 
tions  purchasing  activity  has  been  in  VA 
loans,  and  the  bill  would  contemplate 
hmiting  the  A.ssociation's  activity  en- 
tirely to  VA  loans. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  302 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  $3,500,- 
000,000  from  the  present  $2  750  000.000 
and  would  require  that  the  Association 
make  available  for  purcha.se  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
such  obligations  which  it  may  from  time 
to  time  Issue.  This  would  eliminate  the 
neccs.sity  of  reflecting  the  Association's 
increased  authorization  In  the  Federal 
Ijudget. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  308 
of  the  National  Hou.«;ing  Act  by  clarify- 
ing the  aulhonly  of  the  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  the  Reconstruction  Wnance 
Corporation  jvlth  respect  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  prohibiting  liquidation  or 
winding  up  of  its  affairs  so  long  as  sec- 
tions 501  and  502  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  are  still  In  effect. 


Let  CoagTtit  Decide 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congression.\l  Record,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
this  weeks  issue  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Semimonthly  entitled  "Let 
Congress  Decide." 

There  has  been  criticism  directed  at 
the  proponents  of  the  16,000-bed  hos- 
pital bill  pas.sed  by  the  House  recently. 
In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  unwarranted 
criticism  and  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

There  is  not  a  Mem'oer  of  Congress 
who  does  not  have  hundreds  of  veterans' 
claims  pending  in  his  office — cases  that 
at  this  moment  are  non-service-con- 
nected but  after  careful  handling  and 
proper  presentation  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  adjudged  to  be  of  serv- 
ice origin.  A  great  many  of  these  vet- 
erans are  in  poor  physical  and  mental 
condition  and  need  immediate  hospitali- 
zation. It  was  to  these  sick  veterans 
that  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
when  I  supported  the  bill  in  question  on 
the  day  it  was  before  us,  I  stated  then 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  had 
a  waiting  list  of  25,707  applicants  for 
hospitalization,  most  of  them  potential 
service-connected  cases.  As  vehement- 
ly as  I  could  I  called  attention  to  the 
added  burden  that  will  be  placed  upon 
the  VA  hospitals  through  the  closing  of 
certain  large  service  hospital*.  I  know 
that  Congress  does  not  intend  that 
physically  and  mentally  11]  veterans 
should  walk  the  streets  without  the  care 
and  treatment  they  deserve  because  of 
their  war  service. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Congress  Decidi 

A  ray  of  sunshine  brightened  the  critical 
VA  hospital  situation  last  mo  ith  as  the 
House  p.oEsed  a  measure  auth  arizing  the 
restoration  of  18.000  hospital  bed.s  eliminated 
by  President  Truman  last  year.  Although 
the  bill  facts  an  uphill  fight  in  the  Senate, 
Bubctantiaf  progress  was  made  In  replacing 
those  vitally  needed  facilities. 

The  bill  had  hardly  cleared  the  House, 
however,  when  it  was  viciously  attacked  by 
the  very  man  who  should  most  want  its  pro- 
visions carried  into  law— that  is,  if  he  believes 
in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
person  referred  to  Is  Dr.  Paul  B  Magnusoh, 
medical  director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, upon  whose  shoulders  lests  the  re- 
sponElbility  of  providing  adequate  hospltalt- 
Tatlon  and  medical  care  for  this  Nation's  dis- 
abled    veterans.     K.s     immcdla.e     superior. 
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General  Gray,  also  voiced  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

Unless  someone  is  doing  the  thinking  for 
these  officials,  their  line  of  reasoning  Just 
doesn't  make  sense.  With  full  knowledge  of 
over  iS.OOO  sick  and  neglected  veterans  walk- 
ing the  streets,  dying  with  tuberculosis,  and 
suffering  from  seriously  aggravated  mental 
conditions,  these  officials  blandly  state  that 
additional  facilities  should  not  be  approved 
by  Congress. 

These  sick  men  who  are  presently  walking 
the  streets  are  the  same  men  who  sacriliced 
their  health  in  defense  of  this  country.  It 
U  a  well-known  but  llttle-publlcized  fact 
that  thousands  of  these  so-called  non-serv- 
ice-connected  veterans  have  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  which  are  not  yet  adjudicated. 
Others  have  at  least  one  service-connected 
disability  but  are  denied  hospitalization  be- 
cause the  tuberculosis  or  mental  condition 
they  are  afflicted  with  Is  adjudged  ncn- 
servlce-connected. 

The  DAV  claims  .service  Is  constantly  being 
flooded  with  letters,  wires,  and  phone  calls 
relating  such  tragic  cases.  Many  are  prac- 
tically on  their  death  beds  before  service- 
connection  is  granted.  Many  more  are  per- 
manently removed  from  productive,  useful 
lives  because  tiielr  disease  Is  allowed  to  be- 
come chronic.  They  are  granted  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions  far  more  costly  to  the 
Government  than  prompt  hospitalization. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  kind  of  treatment 
expected  or  deserved  by  some  15.000,000  de- 
fenders when  they  were  called  into  uniform 
to  win  World  War  II. 

General  Gray  and  Dr.  Magnuson  wall  that 
It  is  impossible  to  staff  the  proposed  16.000 
beds.  Yet.  with  almost  the  same  breath, 
they  fire  nearly  5.000  medical  personnel.  Al- 
though the  layoffs  have  been  postponed,  the 
ax  still  hangs  heavy  over  the  heads  of  vital 
VA  medical  workers.  We  wonder  if  these 
officials  think  tactics  of  this  sort  will  solve 
their  problems  In  acquiring  needed  doctors, 
psvchlatrists,  and  nurses. 

The  final  decision  must  be  made  by  Con- 
gress If  the  16.000  beds  are  to  be  restored 
and  disabled  veterans  given  a  decent  break. 
the  D.AV  must  offer  these  legislators  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  situation  warrants  addi- 
tional hospital  beds.  Our  national  com- 
mander and  members  of  his  staff  have  the 
proof  and  will  present  it  to  Congress, 


President  Truman's  Address  at 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  President  at  Madison.  Wis.,  on  Sun- 
day. May  14,  1950,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  Pilene  House,  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
of  the  Union.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  in  Madi- 
son, a  State  capital  and  a  university  center 
In  which  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 
progress  of  our  country, 

I  am  happy  to  participate  in  dedicating 
Pilene  House,  the  international  headquarters 
of  the  Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Credit  unions  offer  people  who  have  few 
resources  a  way  of  getting  funds  when  they 


need  them,  I  am  told  that  last  year.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  credit  unions  had  about 
4,000,000  members  and  made  loans  totaling 
close  to  a  billon  dollars.  This  is  a  splendid 
record.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  values  of  thrift 
and  self-help  and  mutual  assistance. 

This  bulldinf»  will  serve  credit  unions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  other 
areas  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  will  be 
a  truly  international  headquarters — and,  as 
such.  It  symbolizes  the  International  char- 
acter of  cccperative  activities.  In  whatever 
country  they  may  be  found  these  activities 
speak  a  common  language  and  have  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Their  common  language  may  be  found  In 
the  priftiiples  of  self-help,  muiual  assistance, 
and  democratic  control.  Their  common  goal 
Is  to  solve,  by  Joint  action,  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  acting  alone. 

The  effectiveness  of  cooperative  action  has 
been  demonstrated  In  many  ways.  In  cur 
country,  farm  cooperatives  and  cooperative 
stores  have  been  successful.  Use  of  the  co- 
operative principle  has  brought  electricity 
to  rural  areas.  Use  of  the  same  principle 
ofTers  new  wa^/s  to  solve  the  housing  problem. 
In  a  broader  sense,  moreover,  cooperative 
action  is  the  method  we  are  using  to  solve 
problems  we  share  w.th  other  nations. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  engaged  with 
other  free  nations  in  a  great  cooperative  en- 
deavor to  preserve  freedom  and  achieve  peace 
in  the  world. 
This  is  the  greatest  problem  we  face. 
We  cannot  solve  it  unless  we  work  together. 
No  one  nation  alone  can  bring  about  peace. 
Together,  nations  can  build  a  strong  defense 
agalnLt  aggression,  and  combine  the  energy 
of  free  men  everywhere  In  building  a  better 
future  for  all  of  us. 

That  is  the  way  to  achieve  peace. 
That  is  why  it  is  in  the  interest  cf  each  of 
the  free  nations  to  help  one  another. 

The  United  States  is  a  part  of  a  world  made 
up  of  many  nations  and  many  peoples.  This 
world  is  constantly  being  drawn  close  to  us 
by  improved  communications  and  improved 
transportation.  It  is  also  being  drawn  close — 
dreadfully  close — by  weapons  of  destruction 
which  become  ever  m.ore  terHble. 

We  could  not,  even  if  we  wanted  to,  go  our 
own  way  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  Its 
own  way. 

You  remember  the  situation  when  our  own 
country  was  formed.  There  were  13 
separate  colonies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Each  of  them  could  have  tried  to  get 
along  as  an  Independent  nation.  But  they 
were  wise  enough  to  realize  the  folly  of  such 
a  cotirEe.  They  decided  to  band  themselves 
together  in  a  common  cause.  And  out  of 
that  decision  has  grown  the  greatest  nation 
the  world  has  even  seen. 

In  many  respects,  the  whole  world  is  now 
In  the  same  position  in  which  those  Colonies 
found  themselves  in  1776.  Remember,  you 
can  now  go  from  Madison  to  Moscow  much 
quicker  than  a  man  could  go  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  in  those  days.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  march  of  events 
has  Joined  the  peoples  of  the  world  together 
in  a  common  destiny  whether  we  like  it  or 
not. 

And  yet  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
ready,  as  the  13  Colonies  were  ready,  to  Join 
together  In  one  single  government. 

Indeed,  one  nation  today  Is  doing  every- 
thing it  can,  short  of  war,  to  prevent  com- 
mon International  action  among  nations. 
For  the  Communist  philosophy  feeds  up)on 
suspicion  and  hate  and  disunity.  And  the 
Communists  are  doing  their  best  to  break 
down  the  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  In  an  effort  to  bring  more  people  tmder 
the  domination  of  their  godless  creed. 

This  makes  It  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  us  to  work  together  with  the  other  free 
nations,  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  to  In- 
crease our  common  welfare. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  these  ends,  the  fre« 
nations  of  the  world  must  demonstrate  that 


freedom    leads   to   greater    strength   and    a 
better  life  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  that  we 
must  accomplish  together  Is  to  create  a  sound 
economic  system  In  the  world.  And  to  do 
that,  we  need  to  work  together  for  more 
production  In  the  free  countries  and  more 
trade  among-  them. 

Our  own  country  has  grown  strong  and 
great  by  Increasing  production  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  by  expanding  our  in- 
ternal volume  of  trade.  The  same  kind  of 
growth  can  occur  In  the  world.  All  coun- 
tries will  benefit  from  a  growing  volume  of 
international  trade. 

But  that  trace  has  to  be  on  a  basis  of 
fair  competition  and  mutual  benefit  among 
nations  that  stand  on  their  own  feet.  That 
Is  what  we  have  been  working  for  ever  since 
the  war  ended. 

Our  first  step  was  to  aid  the  recovery  of 
nations  whose  economic  systems  were  shat- 
tered by  the  war.  We  have  given  substan- 
tial assistance  in  the  restoration  of  devas- 
tated areas  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  The  greatest  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  activity  Is,  of  cotirse, 
the  Marshall  plan. 

That  program  has  been  an  extraordinary 
success.  Three  years  ago,  many  of  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  were  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  and  absorption  by  oommunism. 
Today,  with  our  help,  every  one  of  them  Is 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  commu- 
nism than  at  any  time  since  the  way. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  demon- 
strates the  value  of  international  coopera- 
tion. It  demonstrates  that  helping  people 
to  help  themselves  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  freedom. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Just  as  in  Europe. 
Joint  action  to  Increase  production  Is  the  key 
to  trade,  progress,  and  security.  One  reason 
why  there  is  so  much  unrest  and  insecurity 
in  vast  areas  of  the  world,  is  their  low  produc- 
tivity and  their  Inability  to  trade  profitably 
with  us  and  with  other  countries. 

The  problem  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  different  from  that  in  Europe.  The 
primary  problem  in  Europe  is  to  reestablish 
and  expand  a  modern  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural economy.  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  the  primary  problem  is 
to  build  such  an  economy  in  the  first  place. 
And  that  requires  a  very  different  kind  of 
action  on  our  part. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  are  modern  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  increase  their  skills,  and  the 
Investment  of  funds  to  increase  their  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Today,  more  than  half  the  people  In  the 
world  are  undernourished.  Millions  of  farm- 
ers in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
still  turn  the  ground  with  crude  wooden 
plows.  They  know  little  about  improved 
seed.  Their  livestock  is  underfed  and  dis- 
eased. Many  of  them  have  never  even  beard 
of  soil  conservation. 

As  these  people  become  better  educated 
and  healthier,  as  they  get  more  roads  and 
factories  and  power  plants,  as  they  Increase 
their  output  of  agrlcviltural  and  industrial 
products,  they  will  slowly  but  surely  play  a 
larger  part  In  the  community  of  nations. 
In  that  way,  they  can  attain  progressively 
better  living  conditions  and  renewed  faith 
In  the  promise  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  In  that  way.  too,  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  free  countries  can  acquire  new 
sources  of  the  things  we  need  and  new 
markete  for  the  things  we  produce. 

I  am  very  glad  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  authorized  the  Government  to 
increase  our  program  for  aiding  the  under- 
developed areas  to  progress  toward  modern 
standards  of  health,  education,  transporta- 
tion, and  production. 

I  am  determined  that  this  work  shall  go 
forward  energetically.  I  regard  It  as  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  promoting 
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ct  the  Buitn  bopes  tcr  varld 
peace 
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vcrld  CCDCCEDT  Thich  vill  brlnf(  iccrf  i1ri|t 
welfare  to  all  free  people,  are  rital  to  vorld 
peace 

So  also  It  tbe  work  w  are  do^g  to 
atrfn^-.i:*::  '.be  crnuncr,  defense  of  free  coan- 
tDOi  a^ains*  aceressior. 

ABd  ac  is  ihe  effort  ve  are  cak^nf  to 
create  ac  eSect're  woeid  pc'.iUca.:  ord^ 
Ihrxnjg^b  ti-.e  Uri:i«l  Natjcn* 

a;,  ittf*  s:*p«  are  essential  to  freedom 
ant*  peace  They  are  all  «^ts  of  pun.nc  into 
practic*  ir.  cur  relsticr^  -wzih  c-ther  nations. 
the  basic  orperat^T*  pr;r.:;ples  of  self-help. 
iBtit'ja:  asRistAnce  and  deTr.vcratic  control. 

The  jTi«*£-arf*  wt  are  taJf.ng  to  bnng  peace 
to  the  ^or!d  are  necessarily  insperfect  We 
are  *nrk-ne  to  solve  a  prDfc>m  larger  and 
mere  diflk-^It  than  an-  other  we  have  ever 
faced.  We  shall  tnerttably  experience  set- 
backs, as  veil  as  sticceses. 

But  ve  Etist  continue  to  more  fca^^ard. 
ftronglT  and  steadfastly,  In  cooperation  with 
other  free  countries. 

We  hare  nc  other  choice. 

Isditionism  is  no  aitematlTe. 


Ism   is   a   counsel   of   despair.     Isolattantan 

would  bring  on  another  war.  and  it  would  be 
a  war  in  which  we  might  stand  alone  against 
the  rest  of  the  wor;d 

In  our  own  self-interest,  therefore,  we  mtist 
cooperete  with  other  free  naticns.  We  must 
Join  vith  them  In  a  common  defense  against 
•ggreaaion  and  In  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  human  advancement. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  we  must 
work  together  with  the  other  free  nations. 

We  have  a  moral  duty  to  protect  the  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  here  and  in  other  lands. 
As  a  Nation  we  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  because  we  believe  that 
men  are  created  equal  Freedom  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  equals. 

We  believe  that  men  are  equal  because  we 
believe  that  they  are  all  created  by  God. 
The  religious  traditions  which  have  flowed 
together  to  make  the  foundations  of  this 
Katlon  all  emphasize  that  every  individual  is 
an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  should 
be  re«pected  on  that  account. 

Because  cf  that  relation  between  God  and 
man.  we  believe  that  each  man  In  himself 
has  dignity  and  Individual  worth. 

Because  of  that  relation,  we  bellere  that 
all  men  are  brothers,  who  must  strive  to  live 
together  in  freedom  and  peace. 

We  wo'.ild  be  unworthy  of  our  traditions — 
we  would  %^:ate  our  fundamental  beliefs — 
If  we  failed  to  acknowledge  and  to  live  by 
the  principles  of  brotherhood  which  bind 
men  and  nations  together. 

We  must  continue  to  exert  our  energy  and 
our  will,  in  cooperation  with  those  who  share 
our  beliefs,  that  together  we  may  create  on 
this  earth  a  community  of  free  men.  living  at 
peace  with  one  another  and  worltlng  together 
for  the  common  good. 

We  must  not  falter  or  turn  back. 

We  must  go  forward,  in  the  faith  that  we 
are  foUowmg  the  commandments  of  God, 
who  la  the  Father  of  tis  alL 


il«tlien  Arc  Our  Natural  Peacemakers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  acnnrcsoTA 
Df  THE  H008I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Maw  19.  19S0 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lemve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
0U>.  I  Incltidf  the  foilowing  excerpt  from 


Drew  Pearsons  last  Sunday's  broadcast 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
wort 

I  was  impressed  by  Mr.  Pearsons  trib- 
ute to  mothers  the  world  over,  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  for  and  secured  his 
permission  to  insert  this  timely  Mother's 
Day    statement    in    the    Co?fGR£ssioN.*L 

RiCOEB. 

It  follows: 

Sometimes  as  we  look  at  the  problems  I've 
jtist  described.  I  can  t  help  but  think  that 
the  world  s  diplomats,  especially  behind  the 
Iron  ctirtain.  could  take  a  little  advice  from 
those  we  honor  today — otir  mothers. 

For  mothers  are  our  natural  peacemakers. 
Because  they  bring  forth  life,  they  set  the 
highest  standard  on  life  They  are  diplomats 
In  family  disputes,  chief  of  staff  in  the 
kitchen,  wizards  of  finance;  they  can  mend 
anything  from  broken  toys  to  broken  hearts. 
Yet  they  never  get  a  Ckjngressional  Medal  or 
a  SUver  Star  for  Just  being  a  mother.  They 
accept  criticism  or  complaint,  thoughtless- 
ness or  selfishness,  and  Just  go  on  being  taken 
for  granted. 

Mothers  are  pretty  much  the  same  the 
world  over,  because  they  have  a  common 
bond — the  desire  to  raise  their  children  la 
peace.  And  if  we  cotild  apply  their  phi- 
losophy to  the  rest  of  the  world — a  little  wis- 
dom, a  little  patience,  a  lot  of  common  sense 
and  much  goodwill  toward  men — that  would 
be  the  greatest  guaranty  that  peace  and 
democracy  would  not  perish  from  this  earth. 


The  President's  Messa^^e  to  1950  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  'CNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  < ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
to  the  1950  annual  conference  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
which  was  held  May  11  to  13,  in  New 
York  City.  This  statement  discusses 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  cities 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orde.ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATEMrNT    TO     THE    ANNUAL     CONFTaENCX    OF 

THE  UNiTtD  States  Confekjinci:  or  Matoh* 

BT   THX   PSCSIOENT   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Last  year  when  the  United  Stales  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  met  in  Washington  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  your  meeting  in 
person.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
this  year  again. 

I  understand  that,  as  was  true  last  year, 
you  have  with  you  distinguished  municipal 
leaders  from  cities  In  other  countries.  To 
theae  I  extend  the  cordial  welcome  of  tha 
United  States  CioTernment. 

Strong  cities  are  essential  to  a  strong  na- 
tion and  a  well-ordered  world.  Our  cities 
are  vital  centers  of  a  peaceful  society,  where 
our  democratic  rights  and  opportunities  are 
•zpressed  and  practiced.  They  are  the  heart 
of  our  commercial  and  Industrial  life.  They 
ara  strategic  cores  of  our  national  defense 
and  our  mtcrual  aacuritj. 


We   have  passed  the  time   when   we  can 

think  of  the  various  elements  of  our  political 
economy  as  unrelated  or  conflicting.  Bach 
Is  an  organic  part  of  our  national  life,  fe<l 
by  a  common  bloodstream.  Urban  insecu- 
rity makes  all  of  us  insecure.  Our  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  dependent  for  sur- 
Tiral  on  the  preservation  and  use  of  our  land 
and  natural  resources  and  on  a  sound 
national  economy. 

The  n.-itlonal  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
our  cities  was  Illustrated  last  July  when  I 
signed  the  Housing  Act  of  1919.  That  act 
enables  cities  to  begin  clearing  their  slums 
and  to  provide  decent  housing  for  mora 
low-income  families. 

That  legislation  is  now  beln?  carried  into 
action  as  you  in  your  home  towns  determine 
and  develop  your  own  plans  for  your  com- 
munities. Last  year  you  looketl  to  Washing- 
ton to  get  you  the  help  you  needed.  Now 
you  have  the  opportunity  for  action  on  your 
own  part. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  meet- 
ing this  responsibility.  Nearly  600  commu- 
nities have  already  officially  applied  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  provide  public  housing  for  low- 
Income  families.  Although  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  redevelopment  program  la 
new  and  complex,  some  375  localities  hava 
expressed  interest  In  undertaking  local  proj- 
ects, and  about  80.  exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  already  acted 
officially  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for  their 
Initial  projects. 

This  year,  through  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950,  we  have  added  to  and  expanded  other 
types  of  housing  assistance,  particularly  for 
lower  cost  and  lower  rental  housing.  That 
act  has  also  set  up  practical  machinery  for 
further  use  and  disposal  of  war  and  veterans' 
housing  in  your  communities. 

One  proposal  that  I  reconmiended  this  year 
did  not  pass  the  Congress — a  proposal  for 
Government  help  to  housing  for  families  in 
the  lower  nrlddle-income  range,  particularly 
to  cooperative  housing.  I  am  afraid  the  laci 
of  such  assistance  may  prove  a  real  handi- 
cap not  only  to  many  families  who  need 
housing,  but  also  to  many  of  your  cities  In 
the  relocation  of  families  from  slum  areas 
you  seek  to  clear.  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  seek  more  help  for  these  families,  but  it 
Is  also  partly  your  task  to  let  the  Contrresi 
know  of  the  seriousness  of  this  middle- 
income  housing  problem  in  your  cities.  We 
must  not  delay,  however,  in  putting  Into 
effect  the  Important  housing  measures  we 
now  have. 

One  of  the  irrajor  goals  of  our  housing  pro- 
gram is  to  Increase  the  supply  of  rental  hous- 
ing and  permit  the  orderly  decontrol  of  rents 
without  excessive  hardship  to  tenants.  As 
you  know.  I  have  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress the  extension  of  rent  control  until 
June  30,  1931.  as  a  protection  to  the  tenant 
In  a  short  housing  nuirket,  and  as  a  stabiliza- 
tion measure  for  the  national  economy. 
Along  with  the  extension  of  controls  we  must 
continue  our  present  policy  of  granting  Justi- 
fiable Increases  in  rent  to  the  laadlord.  Any 
rent-control  policy  must  be  fair  to  the  land- 
lord and  to  the  tenant  alike.  Although  It  Is. 
and  will  continue  to  be,  our  policy  to  de- 
control rentals  as  the  supply  of  housing  in 
any  community  comes  into  reasonable  bal- 
ance with  demand,  it  is  estimated  that  as  of 
June  30.  1950.  8,000.000  rental  units  In  40 
States.  63  cities,  and  thousands  of  smaller 
communities  will  still  require  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  an  acute  housing 
shortage  with  all  that  portends  for  Inflated 
rentals. 

Under  your  vigorous  leadership,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  are  on  our  way  to  decent  bous- 
ing and  better  cities  for  our  people. 

Last  year  I  discussed  some  of  our  Joint 
financial  problems.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  developing 
pro{x>sals  to  alleviate  tax  loaaes  that  occur 
when  the  Federal  Government  acquires  real 
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estate  and  reduces  the  property-tax  base 
from  which  local  governments  derive  their 
revenues.  It  is  hoped  that  a  legislative  pro- 
posRl  may  be  ready  for  submission  to  the 
Congre-is  at  Its  present  session. 

Many  of  j'cu  are  seriously  concerned  with 
prosuectlve  water  deficiencies  and  are  mak- 
ing "great  efforts  to  overcome  them.  TJ-.e 
Federal  Government  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems you  face  and  has  a  very  real  Interest  in 
the  availability  of  water  for  the  peacetime 
needs  cf  Us  citizens  and  for  national  secu- 
rity. Accordingly,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Ptibllc  Health  Service,  the  Water  Resources 
Division  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  waier,  will 
be  glad  to  a.'^slst  you  any  way  they  can  in 
solving  your  water-supply  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  appointed  a  temporary  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission  to  advise  me 
on  national  policies  in  this  field.  I  am  sure 
that  that  Commission  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  will  welcome  suggestions  from  your 
group  for  wav3  to  solve  our  water-supply 
problems   better   and   faster. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
conference  to  the  national  Interest  in  peace- 
time planning  for  civil  defense. 

Civil  defense  is  a  mutual  task  in  which  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  must 
share  responsibility  to  the  people.  Since  last 
October  the  Federal  Government  has  trans- 
mitted a  substantial  amount  of  guidance 
material  on  the  subject  to  the  governors  of 
the  States  for  subsequent  transmittal  to 
their  local  governments. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  plans 
to  release  later  this  year  a  suggested  plan 
for  civil-defense  organization  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  S.ates  and  munic- 
ipalities. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  that  you,  as  mu- 
nicipal leaders  who  will  have  primary  re- 
sponsibllitv  for  Implementing  civil-defense 
plans  in  the  event  of  need,  proceed  with  your 
local  civil-defense  planning  in  cooperation 
with  State  authorities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

May  I  suggest,  too,  that  In  your  city  plan- 
ning "and  building  activities  you  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  municipal  problems 
of  strategic  dispersion.  Unless  absolutely 
necessarvTlt  Is  unwise  to  continue  the  build- 
ing of  vital  municipal  facilities  in  the  center 
of  cities  already  congested.  The  present 
trend  toward  municipal  dispersion  should 
be  continued  for  civil-defense  reasons. 

The  national  interest  is  an  inescapable 
part  of  your  local  responsibilities.  Just  as 
the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Your  assistance  to  me.  individually  and 
throush  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  has  been  invaluable,  and  I  am  sure 
you  know  that  my  primary  concern  has  al- 
ways been  the  Interest  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  and  I  alike  are  accountable. 


Letter    From    Hon.    Wiliiam    Benton,    of 
Connecticut,  Favoring  FEPC  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  our  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton]  favor- 
ing tho  FEPC  bill,  which  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FEPC  Bill  Favored — Senator  Benton  Urges 

Enactment      of     Legislation      on      Civil 

Rights 
To  the  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Arthur  Krcck's  Interesting  column  of  May 
11,  criticizing  my  tpecch  on  the  FEFC  bUl. 
should  be  contrasted  by  your  readers  with 
your  editorial  of  J'ay  10  on  the  FEPC.  Rea- 
sonable and  honest  men  may  disagree  on  this 
i.<;sue,  and  Mr.  Krock  clearly  seems  to  disagree 
with  your  editorial,  at  least  in  part.  Your 
editorial  says: 

"Common  sense,  as  well  as  experience  In 
State  and  local  legislation  of  this  sort,  indi- 
cates that  the  enforcement  agency  should  be 
able  to  fall  back  on  legal  sanctions  if  its  ef- 
forts at  persuasion  fall.  There  Is  no  tyran- 
nical power  here,  unless  Congress  and  the 
Federal  courts  be  viewed  as  instruments  of 
tyranny." 

The  editorial  further  argues  that  an  FEPO 
would  "show  the  world  outside  our  borders 
that  we  really  mean  it  when  we  say  that  we 
believe  in  equality  of  opportunity."  My  Sen- 
ate speech  on  May  9  documented  the  inter- 
national implications  of  the  legislation.  Let 
me  now  answer  those  who  object  to  the  FKPC 
bill,  as  Interpreted  by  Mr.  Krock. 

exemption  of  employers 

Is  the  exemption  of  employers  with  fewer 
than    50    employees    unconstitutional?     The 
Supreme   Court  upheld   the   Federal   Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  which  exempts  em- 
ployers with  lencr  than  8  employees  as  well 
as  all  farmers  and  domestics.     It  upheld  the 
Wagner    Act,    which    applied    only    to    em- 
ployers, the  Petrlllo  Act,  which  applied  only 
to  broadcasting  employees;   the  Guffey  Act. 
which  applied  only  to  the  bituminotis  coal 
Industry;  the  Sugar  Act.  which  established 
quotas  for  offshore  refiners  but  not  for  those 
on  the  mainland.     We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  many  precedents  upholding  chain-store 
regulation   and    taxation    according    to   size. 
Chief   Justice   Hughes   said:    "Congress    may 
consider   and   weigh  relative   situations   and 
needs.      Congress   is    not    restricted    by    any 
technical   requirement   but    may   make   lim- 
ited upplications  and  resort  to  tests  so  that 
it    may    have    the   benefit    of    experience    in 
deciding  upon  the  continuance  or  extension, 
of  a  policy  which,  under  the   Constitution, 
It  is  free  to  adopt.    As  to  such  choices,  tha 
question  is  one  of  wisdom  and  not  of  power. •' 

Is  the  exemption  of  employers  with  fewer 
than  50  employees  a  "bad  domestic  policy"; 
is  it  either  "a  sham"  or  "an  outrider  for  an- 
other bill  which  will  affect  all  employers"? 
The  opponents  who  are  q  oted  by  Mr.  KrocS 
have  missed  my  point  here.  Although  ex- 
empting the  smaller-type  employer.  In  store 
or  factory  or  farm,  the  bill  applies  to  around 
half  of  American  nonfarm  employees  and 
this  half  is  employed  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  corporate  units. 

APPUCABLE    TO    LARGE    GROUPS 

By  exempting  employers  of  50  or  m.ore, 
the  bin  brings  the  administrative  problem 
Within  feasible  bounds.  But  the  exemption 
of  smaller  firms  Is  based  on  policy  more  vital 
than  mere  administrative  convenience.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  larger 
corporations  and  the  labor  unions,  where 
the  owners  and  bosses  don't  know  and  can- 
not know  their  employees.  It  Is  difficult  for 
a  small  employer  to  fire  an  efficient  worksr 
because  of  racial  prejudice,  as  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  desert  loyal  employees  in  ill 
health  or  old  age.  He  knows  his  men  and 
he  has  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  often 
of  alfection  which  vanishes  in  the  person- 
nel and  employment  offices  of  the  big  cor- 
porations, where  employment  policy  tends  to 
be  discriminatory  as  well  as  soulless. 

Are  my  conclusions  sound  as  to  the  Inter- 
national impact  of  discriminatory  practices 
at  home?     Here  I  can  only  refer  him  to  the 


evidence  exhaustively  collected  In  my  speech. 
Including  testimony  by  Dean  Acheson.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  others  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policy.  My  position  was  not  that 
we  conduct  our  foreign  policy  merely  la 
terms  of  lU  effect  on  Communist  propaganda. 
Senator  Russeli.'s  query  as  to  whether  we 
should  repeal  our  Constitution  was  of  cours© 
a  gibe  rather  than  an  argument.  We  can 
never  hope  to  win  Communist  approval,  no 
matter  how  spotless  our  record;  but  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  a  whip  with  which  to  flay 
us  to  our  enem'.es  who  would  destroy  us. 
Our  failure  to  pass  the  FEPC  Act  will  hurt  us 
abroad  among  the  very  peoples  whose  alli- 
ance we  most  want  and  need  In  the  cold  war. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  reasonable 
men  anywhere  the  ground  for  reasonable 
suspicion  or  Justified  criticism  In  this  vital 
area  of  civil  rights. 

ORIGIN  of  BII-L 
Where  in  fact  did  the  FEPC  bill  originate* 
Mr.  Krock  says  that  according  to  avaUable 
records  the  modern  drive  for  this  legislative 
concept  seems  to  have  had  Its  Inception  in 
the  Communist  Party  platform  of  1928  and 
in  the  Dally  Worker  of  the  same  year.  Walter 
White,  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People, 
replies  to  Mr.  Krock  on  this  point  In  the 
Times  of  May  16  by  tracing  the  movement 
back  to  1909,  and  even  before.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  FEPC  Idea  really  began  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  Itself,  where  it  Is  written 
that  God  created  man  In  his  own  Image. 
FEPC  is  reflected  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  in  all  true  Christian  teaching 
ever  since.  And  FEPC  was  first  translated, 
into  political  terms  by  a  document  some- 
what antedating  the  Daily  Worker,  a  docu- 
ment which  declared  as  a  self-evident  trutli 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Our  unfinished  business  is  all  too  obvious. 
The  FEPC  bill  end  the  rest  of  President  Tru- 
man's civil-rights  program  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Justice  demands  it — that  we  betray  our 
democratic  ideals  if  we  refuse  it — our  na- 
tional security  is  involved  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  has  been  publicly  recognized. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

William  Bzntom. 
Washington.  May  13,  1950. 


What's  Good  in  Labor-ManagemeBt 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  hear  of  strikes,  we 
sometimes  forget  that  most  employers 
and  most  workers  have  peaceful  indus- 
trial relations.  We  also  tend  to  forget 
that  it  is  collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  between  management  and  labor 
that  avoids  labor  disputes  and  that 
settles  strikes  when  they  do  occur. 

On  April  14,  my  friend.  Millard  Cass, 
addressed  a  church  group  here  on  '"What 
Is  Good  in  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions." Referring  to  his  speech,  the 
Labor  Leader,  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists, 
said: 

Millard  Cass.  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  gave  an  effective  and  com- 
mon 6£.ise  answer  to  the  proponents  of  the 
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theory  of  continulog  cUas-w&rlan  In  a  talk 
t  veek^  ago. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  find  Mr.  Cass'  speech  interesting 
and  enlightening.  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
Including  Mr.  Cass'  address  as  follows: 

It  U  still  dark  most  daj's  when  America's 
fanners  rise  for  their  chores.  And  It  Is  not 
too  much  brighter  when  their  fellow-workers 
•  tart  out  to  make  our  great  Indtistrlal  ma- 
chine run.  Hours  later,  when  the  sua  has 
sunk  below  the  rim  of  Sau  Francisco  Bay, 
the  fanners  and  Industrial  workers  who  are 
the  backbone  of  cur  country  wearily  seek  the 
rest  earned  by  honest  labor. 

Farmers  and  workers  plant  crops  and  run 
machines,  harvest  grain  and  assemble  prcd- 
ucis,  run  tractors  and  build  houses.  From 
Bangor  to  Seattle,  from  Miami  to  Los  Ange- 
le«.  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  the  heart- 
beat of  our  country  Is  strong  and  warm 
and  rhythmical. 

Ours  Is  a  land  of  myriad  differences  and 
astounding  simllarUies — but  through  It  all 
runs  a  common  thread.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  we  are  a  single,  united  people.  We 
come  from  many  lands,  many  strains,  and 
many  races,  apd  we  worship  God  In  different 
ways.  We  speak  the  same  language,  but 
we  speak  It  with  a  variety  of  accents. 
Nevertheless,  in  4«  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  words  "democracy  "  and 
"freedom  ■  have  the  same  spine-tingling 
effect.  This  Is  "the  land  of  the  free" — 
this  Is  a  people  with  a  common  goal  and  a 
great  destiny. 

Otir  greatness  is  not  merel/  a  matter  of 
Federal  and  State  constitution*  and  natural 
resources.  It  Is  primarily  a  matter  of  folks — - 
farmers  and  workers  and  businessmen — mll- 
Uone  of  fine,  Independent  Americans.  They 
have  a  common  Interest  in  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  our  people.  Those  who  have  made 
our  country  great  have  a  real  community  of 
Interest — whether  they  be  farmers,  Industrial 
workers,  or  businessmen.  They  grow  th© 
food,  produce  the  goods,  and  consume  the 
products  of  America's  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  machine.  They  constitute  the 
consumer  demand  that  makes  us  prosper. 

Sometimes  we  forget  these  good  things 
about  our  country  and  our  way  of  life.  All 
too  often  we  take  our  great  achievements  for 
granted  and*  merely  criticize  our  Imperfec- 
tions and  weaknesses.  To  be  sure,  a  critical 
review  of  our  society,  our  economy,  and  our 
democracy  Is  always  in  order.  Good  as  it  is, 
our  way  of  life  Is  not  perfect.  Growth  and 
develofMnent  are  a  mark  of  the  democratic 
system.  We  must  be  constantly  \.gilant  to 
Improre,  expand,  and  strengthen  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Nevertheless  we  need  not  be  unduly  modest 
abotit  our  accomplishments.  We  would  be 
unrealistic,  unpatriotic  and  ungrateful  If  we 
did  not  feel  proud  of  our  democracy  and  our 
economy.  In  spite  of  ita  Imperfections,  ours 
la  the  greatest  and  best  country  In  the  world. 
Make  do  mistake  about  that. 

We  have  been  lucky.  That  we  must  adroit. 
We  tST  endowed  with  great  natural  resources, 
large  and  divert* f^ed  areas  and  a  wide  and 
healthful  range  of  climate.  We  did  not  suffer 
devastation  from  the  two  World  Wars.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  factors  do  not  even  l>egln  to 
explain  or  account  for  our  greatness.  Many 
other  cotintrles  have  all  of  these  assets,  but 
have  failed  to  achieve  our  political  or  eco- 
nomic strength  or  our  democratic  freedoms. 

We  have  been  lucky,  but  we  have  also  been 
Industrious,  coxirageous.  and  ingenious.  We 
have  worked  and  fought  and  sacrificed  for 
what  we  -ot.  We  have  developed  the  highest 
■tandara  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known 
and  the  greatest  productive  machine  exUnt. 
Wf>  have  retained  and  protected  individual 
freedom  and  kept  our  faith  in  Cod.    And  w« 


are  dedicating  a  significant  share  of  our 
bounty  to  help  other  nations  preserve  their 
democratic  freedoms  and  strengthen  their 
economies.  This  Is  at  the  same  time  both  an 
act  of  generosity  and  an  investment  in  our 
own  well-being. 

With  all  this  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget 
the  good  things  about  our  country.  This  la 
as  true  In  the  field  of  Industrial  relations  as 
in  any  other.  We  read  about  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  hear  about  industrial  disputes,  but 
we  seldom  know  when  a  contract  is  signed 
peacefully.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  dis- 
agreements between  employers  and  workers, 
but  we  seldonx  are  Informed  about  labor- 
management  cooperation.  As  a  result,  some 
people  conclude  that  employers  and  workers 
are  opposing  classes  having  antagonistic  In- 
terests. This  was  the  false  premise  adopted 
by  Marx  and  Engels  over  100  years  ago.  It  la 
even  more  wrong  today  than  It  was  then. 

There  Is  In  the  United  States  a  large  and 
relatively  unpublicized  amount  of  labor- 
management  cooperation.  It  Is  this  indus- 
trial harmony  that  I  want  to  discu£s  today. 
It  is  this  good  side  of  la'oor-management 
relations  that  has  helped  make  us  great. 
We  could  not  have  achieved  our  great  produc- 
tion or  distributed  cur  largesse  as  widely 
among  our  people  if  we  had  not  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  Industrial  peace  and  a  large 
amount  of  Joint  endeavor  by  management 
and  labor. 

Labor-mangement  cooperation  is  not 
dramatic.  It  seldom  has  news  value,  but 
that  does  not  mean  It  Is  unimportant. 
Sometimes,  our  emphasis  on  news  value 
warps  our  sense  of  lasting  value.  By  devot- 
ing cur  attention  to  the  sensational,  we  lose 
some  of  cur  sense  of  perspective. 

We  have  carofully  documented  labor- 
management  disputes,  tried  them  in  the 
newspapers,  dramatized  them  with  headlines, 
and  compiled  stat  sties  with  respect  to  their 
extent,  duration,  and  cost  In  man-days  of 
Idleness.  Only  recently,  however,  has  there 
been  a  widespread  attempt  to  present  the 
positive  side  of  labor -management  relations. 
It  was  the  extensive  and  continuing  drama- 
tization of  Industrial  disputes  that  led  the 
National  Planning  Association,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Clinton  Golden,  to  start  a 
series  of  Inquiries  into  the  extent  and  causes 
of  Industrial  peace.  Some  schools  and  col- 
leges and  some  Individuals  from  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  Government  have  also 
decided  to  publicize  the  peaceful  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  labor-management  re- 
lations. Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Tobln,  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  taking 
an  active  interest  In  promoting  and  publiciz- 
ing industrial  peace.  It  Is  good  to  see  that 
groups  like  your  own  are  also  interested  In 
this  positive  side  of  industrial  relations. 

At  the  outset.  It  should  be  noted  that 
unlon-n.anagcment  cooperation  connotes  an 
active  policy  of  collaboration  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  common  Interest  of  both 
management  and  the  workers  In  a  plant  or 
Industry.  It  is  reflected  by  honest  and  sin- 
cere collective  bargaining  resulting  In  con- 
tracttial  relationships  between  the  parties. 
It  Involves  such  things  as  participation  by 
labor  and  management  through  Joint  com- 
mittees In  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
methods  of  operation  and  plant  inefflclency, 
in  the  Introduction  of  new  machinery  or 
processes,  and  In  the  formulation  of  sales- 
promotion  prcwn-ama.  It  has  even  Involved 
the  lending  of  union  funds  to  the  company, 
the  services  of  union  specialists  In  produc- 
tion problems,  and  Joint  support  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Interests  of  the  Industry. 

Every  year  many  thousands  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  between  management 
and  labor  are  peacefully  negotiated  The 
number  of  such  contracts  has  been  variously 
Mtlmated  •■  from  more  than  100.000  to  half 

•  million.  Tens  of  thousands  of  disputes 
and  grievances  are  settled  annually  without 

•  strike  or  lock-out.  Hundreds  of  Joint  labor- 


management  committees  are  still  operating 
effectively.  There  are.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  6.500 
local  Joint  apprenticeship  committees.  The 
33.000  members  of  these  committees,  repre- 
senting management  and  lator,  work  to- 
gether to  promote  apprenticeship.  Hundreds 
of  persons  from  the  ranks  of  management 
and  labor  are  working  together  to  promote 
Industrial  safety  through  the  President's 
Conference  on  Industrial  Safe.y.  This  Is  a 
continuing  program  sponsored  by  Secretary 
Tobin  at  the  request  of  President  Truman. 
In  all  of  these  fields  workers  and  employers 
are  working  together  to  develop  good  human 
relations. 

Shakespeare  has  said  that:  "The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them.  The  good  Is  oft 
Interred  with  their  bones." 

This,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  the  case 
In  Industrial  relations.  For  example,  how 
many  of  you  know  that  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp.  and  the  Pacific  coast  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  have  not  had  a  single  day's  inter- 
ruption of  work  for  14  years  caused  by  a  dis- 
pute between  a  paper  mill  and  its  employees? 
During  this  period  only  two  grievances  have 
been  submitted  to  arbitration.  No  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  has  been  filed  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  during 
World  War  II  only  one  dispute  was  presented 
to  the  War  Labor  Board.  All  of  this  occurred 
In  an  industry  which  has  region-wide  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  occurred  In  a  highly 
unionized  Industry  where  over  98  percent  of 
the  eligible  workers  belong  to  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Pulp.  Sulphite,  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  or  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  which  Jointly 
possess  the  exclusive  bargaining  rights.  Sim- 
ilar Industrial  peace  has  been  achieved  be- 
tween the  Hickey-Freeman  Co.  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  who 
have  enjoyed  a  29-year  strike-free  period  of 
labor  relations;  the  Nashua  Gummed  and 
Coated  Paper  Co.  and  seven  AFL  unions, 
which  have  had  a  15-year-old  collective-bar- 
gaining relationship  with  no  strikes  or  lock- 
outs: the  Sharon  Steel  Corp  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  which  have  had  only 
two  strikes  or  work  stoppages — both  Indus- 
try-wide steel  strikes — during  their  12  years 
of  collective-bargaining  relationship;  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  which  have 
settled  30,000  grievances  over  a  12-year  period 
without  a  strike  or  lock-out;  and  the  Dewey 
&  Almy  Chemical  Co.  and  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union,  which  have  had  a 
9-year  record  of  peaceful  collective  bargain- 
ing. These  are  a  few  examples  of  Industrial 
peace  taken  from  the  studies  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  on  this  subject. 

The  association  has  noted  a  number  of 
factors  normally  existing  In  cases  where 
there  Is  a  healthy  labor-management  rela- 
tion.   These  are: 

"Management — from  top  to  bottom — gen- 
uinely accepts  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  the  union  as  an  Institution. 

"The  union  fully  accepts  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  industry. 

"The  union  Is  strong,  responsible,  and 
democratic. 

"Mutual  trust  and  confidence  exist  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  union. 

"Neither  party  has  adopted  a  legalistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

"There  have  been  no  serious  Ideological  in- 
compatibilities between  the  company  and 
the  union  leaders,  nor  within  the  union  Itself. 

"Negotiations  are  problem  centered'— the 
management  and  the  union  spend  more  time 
on  solving  concrete  problems  than  they  do 
on  defining  abstract  principles. 

"Grievances  are  settled  promptly  within  a 
flexible  procedure — many  which  could  be 
processed  through  the  grievance  procedure 
clear  to  the  top  are  handled  quickly 
Informally. 
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•TTiere  are  effective  two-way  communica- 
tion channels  between  the  management  and 
the  union. 

"Management  consults  the  union  and  en- 
courages Its  participation  in  the  making  of 
Important  decisions. 

"The  line  management  organization,  down 
through  the  foremen,  fully  accepts  resjxjnsl- 
bllity  for  Industrial  relations." 

While  emphasizing  the  absence  of  Indus- 
trial disputes  between  the  companies  and 
unions  which  It  Is  studying,  the  National 
Planning  Association  has  noted  that  the  lack 
of  strikes  Is  not  the  only  criterion  of  healthy 
Industrial  relations.  It  has  also  noted  that 
occasional  strikes  do  net  prove  conclusively 
that  labor  relations  are  unhealthy. 

Labor  and  management  have  a  real  com- 
munity of  interest,  but  their  interests  are  not 
Identical.  As  a  result,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
some  conflict  in  the  course  of  day-to-day  as- 
sociation In  an  Industrial  democracy.  The 
Important  thing  Is  vhether  the  relationship 
which  exists  remains  healthy,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional conflict,  or  whether  it  deteriorates 
to  warfare  despite  a  common  Interest  In 
Industrial  peace. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
strikes  today  are  very  different  from  strikes 
a  few  years  ago.  A^  recently  as  the  1930's, 
strikes  were  frequently  marked  by  violence 
and  bloodshe  '..  Today,  on  the  other  hand, 
peaceful  labor  disputes  are  the  rule.  For- 
merly the  basic  distrust  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  parties  and  the  oppo&ition  of  em- 
ployers to  collective  bargaining  by  their 
workers  made  labor  disputes  virtually  civil 
wars.  Today,  with  each  side  recognizing  the 
other,  strikes  are  normally  merely  a  test  of 
economic  power  to  achieve  desired  results 
and  do  not  Involve  ancillary  physical  force. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  strikes  no 
longer  breed  the  mistrust  and  hatred  they 
formerly  engendered.  They  no  longer  upset 
collective-bargaining  relationships  and  dis- 
rupt them  as  they  once  did.  The  aftermath 
of  strikes  In  continued  grievances  and  con- 
tinued suspicion  has  therefore,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  eliminated. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  and  publicity 
given  strikes,  they  Involve  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  work  force  and  of  the 
estimated  total  working  time.  In  1946  strike 
activity  was  at  a  peak.  Even  In  that  year, 
however,  the  percent  of  estimated  work- 
ing time  lost  by  strikes  was  only  143.  In 
1949.  when  major  stoppages  accounted  for 
over  three-fifths  of  all  man-days  of  idle- 
ness, only  0.59  percent  of  estimated  working 
time  was  lost  as  a  result  of  labor  disputes. 
These  work-stoppage  statistics  are  an  In- 
direct method  of  demonstrating  the  high  de- 
gree of  labor-management  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  year.  By  simple  arithmetic.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  99.41  percent  of  estimated 
working  time  was  utilized  productively, 
without  work  stoppages.  That  means  that 
in  1949  labor  relations  were  almost  as  pure 
as  Ivory  soap. 

This  labor  peace  reflects  the  desire  of  man- 
agement and  labor  generally  for  Industrial 
harmony.  Both  sides  are  well  aware  of  the 
cost  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  They  krow 
that  while  the  public  suffers  from  labor  dis- 
putes, it  Is  the  parties  themselves  who  suf- 
fer first   and  most. 

Workers  do  not  treat  lightly  the  stopping 
of  their  Income,  with  all  Its  attendant  con- 
sequences. It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  step  that 
will  cut  off  the  funds  necessary  for  food, 
rent,  and  clothing,  and  that  may  Jeopardize 
the  equity  In  a  home  or  car,  a  radio  or  a 
refrigerator.  Workers  turn  to  the  strike 
weapon  only  as  a  last  and  desperate  resort. 
Strikes  are  not  born  full  bloom.  They  grow 
from  disputes.  Inequities,  or  Injustices. 
They  are  a  gamble  on  economic  force  to 
which  workers  sometimes  turn  when  ail  el£e 
has  failed  to  resolve  a  dispute. 


Employers  also  have  much  to  lose  from 
Industrial  v.-arfare.  During  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, they  find  themselves  without  income 
but  with  continuing  responsibilities  and  ex- 
penses. Owners  demand  profits,  and  stock- 
holders require  dividends.  Competitive  po- 
sition can  be  impaired  and  markets  for  prod- 
ucts can  be  lost  during  a  prolonged  cessa- 
tion of  operations.  It  is  clear  that  economic 
necessity  requires  labor  and  management  to 
seek  Industrial  peace. 

R.chard  Steele  wrote  In  the  Spectator  in 
1744  that  "The  noblest  motive  Is  the  public 
good."  This  concept  has  been  responsible 
for  much  Industrial  harmony.  A  trade-union 
statesman  recently  said:  "In  a  free  society, 
workers  have  the  right  to  strike  and  employ- 
ers the  right  to  subpend  an  operation.  But 
neither  possesses  the  right  to  injure  severely 
or  Irreparably  Innocent  fellow  men.  Both 
owe  a  prior  obligation  to  society."  Recog- 
nition of  this  obligation  has  Induced  the 
parties  In  many  instances  to  agree  to  vol- 
untary arbitration,  fact-finding  boards,  or 
postponements  of  strl'ice  action  or  shut- 
downs. Both  sides  have  frequently  demon- 
strated real  statesmanship  In  this  regard. 
One  caveat  should  be  noted,  however.  It  is 
unfair  and  unwise  to  count  upon  workers 
or  employers  to  shoulder  the  full  cost  of 
promoting  and  protecting  the  public  interest. 
For  example,  if  workers  believe  they  need 
and  deserve  a  wage  Increase,  It  Is  fine  to  say 
that  they  should  not  strike  to  get  It  because 
the  public  interest  requires  continued  opera- 
tion of  that  industry.  From  the  employees' 
standpoint,  however.  It  will  appear  that  the 
public  is  demanding  of  these  workers  greater 
sacrifices  for  the  public  good  than  It  Is  de- 
manding of  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  public  should  have  as  great  an 
Interest  In  right  and  fairness  as  It  has  in 
continuity  of  operations. 

Mutual  understanding  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
labor-management  cooperation.  An  Indus- 
trialist recently  stated  that:  "When  man- 
agement and  employees  understand  one  an- 
other, have  mutual  respect  and  mutual  con- 
fidence In  one  another,  and  when  both  man- 
agement and  employees  feel  that  they  are 
getting  a  fair  deal  from  the  other  side, 
•  •  •  we  have  made  one  Important  step 
toward  achieving  labor  peace."  That  need 
for  understanding  and  confidence  Is  a  fer- 
tile ground  for  all  nho  are  really  Interested 
In  Industrial  peace.  Tliere  is  still  much  to 
be  done  to  bring  the  story  of  labor  to  man- 
agement and  the  story  of  management  to 
labor. 

Development  of  mutual  understanding  is 
not  achieved  In  one  day.  It  comes  from 
long  and  honorable  association  and  Is  found- 
ed upon  goo'^.  faith.  There  can  be  no  under- 
standing where  management  is  antiunion  or 
labor  Is  not  sympathetic  to  the  need  for 
profit  In  a  free  cnf-rprtse  economy.  There 
can  also  be  no  continuing  understanding 
where  the  rules  of  the  game  Inspire  dis- 
trust. Legislation  that  Inspires  animosity, 
distrust,  and  fear  Is,  therefore,  an  Impedi- 
ment to  Industrial  peace.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son, among  others,  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  not  promoted  labor-management  cooper- 
ation. 

Mutual  understanding  must  be  based  upon 
knowledge  as  opposed  to  Ignorance — facts  as 
opposed  to  fiction.  It  Is  up  to  employers  and 
workers  to  supply  each  other  with  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
their  respective  problems  and  needs. 

I  do  not  look  at  the  world  through  rose- 
colored  glasses.  I  did  not  arise  this  morning 
singing  a  song  from  Pippa  Passes,  and  con- 
cluding that  ".A.ir>- right  with  the  world." 
Nevertheless.  I  do  believe  that  there  Is  much 
that  Is  good  In  labor-management  relations. 
Emphasizing  healthy  industrial  relations  will 
not  only  help  us  see  ourselves  in  truer  pro- 
spective but  will  assist  us  in  cur  quest  for 
sound  and  eadtiring  industrial  peace. 


The  Stotehood  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELICATE   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  16.  1950: 
Time's  Running  Out 

Several  Members  were  absent  when  the 
United  States  Senate's  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  held  Its  weekly 
meeting  yesterday. 

So  the  committee  did  not  take  up  the  bills, 
already  passed  by  the  House,  to  grant  state- 
hood to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Senator  O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming,  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  said  he  hopes  the  state- 
hood bills  will  be  considered  next  Monday. 

Surely  they  should  be — and  not  merely 
considered  but  approved  and  made  ready  for 
an  early  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Time  Is  running  out.  A  few  more  weeks, 
and  Congress  will  be  Itching  to  adjourn  so 
Its  many  Members  who  are  seeking  reelection 
can  go  home  and  start  campaigning. 

It  will  be  a  sad  thing  If  the  sUtehood 
measures  get  lost  In  the  shufHe. 

Sad  for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
who  are  hoping  that  Congress  at  last  will 
keep  the  promises  of  both  major  political 
parties  and  give  them  statehood. 

Sad  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  need  these  two  great  Territories  In  the 
Union  now  as  bastions  of  national  defense 
and  as  evidence  that  America  means  what 
It  says  when  It  professes  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  self-government. 


Revisicn  of  AdministratiTe  Procedure  of 
Customs  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SfcNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  following  this  brief 
statement,  the  context  of  a  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
Endicott  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
Endicott.  N.  Y.,  in  opposition  to  a  bill 
to  revise  administrative  procedure  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  matter  which  the  Sena- 
tor submits  to  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix? 

Mr.  IVES.  It  is  a  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  from  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  it  Is  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  requested  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  object. 
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Mr  IVES.  Ikir.  President,  so  lone  &s 
there  i5  an  ct.'ecuon.  I  tun  perfectly  wiU- 

rnc  that  the  resoluuon  t>e  pnnted  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  obiecuon.  the  res.o]u- 
taon  •iras  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Rtrotc.  as  folioirs: 
RxBOLmoK  or  tbi  Bouis  or  I>aECTc«s  or 

TKt    GsXATEi    EnIICOTT    CHJUCm     ZT    CZU- 

jtrrcE 

A:  k  reg--^iLr  afeUng  of  the  board   ?f  di- 
rer: r?   :■'  ::.t  Greater  Eadjcot;  Ci-tuniDer  of 
:^.a   &:    Uie   Hc«te;   FTwJerick   on 

.'    Arr..    :.^5C.   tiie   foUoTing 
i   _>    r  _  •     -  *er?<i.   Beccr.(le<l   and 

;•.  :. -5  '■■■'■  zz-f  known  \t^i  •  bill 
1.' .:...' ".'i:.ve  pr^cwlures  erf  the 
:  -iVoiL^  ;£  n^w  being  prepared 
■    r. :    and 

KoA  tatU  pro^des.  among  otber 
for  tte  illMiHMhxi  ol  rbe  American 
price  principles  B£  bertrtolore  eslab- 
■Ad   a   reducruon    ol    tbe    protectiTe 
I  «ttb  regard  to  rubber  and  robber  aoled 
easva*  footvear.  az>d 

"Wbcreas  nich  proposed  legUlatlon  ia  ooo- 
trarr  U)  Utc  Kif  f  ahllilHd  tariff  policy  of 
the  Federal  OoremmBat:  ax>d 

"Wbereaa  Budi  leglrlatica}  If  adopted,  would 
dtrectiy  aSect  tbe  manufacturers  of  rubber 
mmA  nMMr  aoied  eanraa  footwear  in  tbis 
eoaMOiitty.  aad  would  eliminate  tne  }obE  of 
•B  Mtzmaied  1.500  empioyeM:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Jtesolvetf.  That  the  Greater  Endloott 
Ch&n:.bcr  ot  Commerce  go  on  lecard  as  being 
exposed  to  the  propoacd  changes  above  men- 
X^aX  •  copy  at  this  resolution  be 
to  our  RepresectatiTes  in  Con- 
•Zkd  octaer  interested  ezecutlree  of  the 
FadenU  Gcvemment. " 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  tnie 
and  ccxrect  copy  ol  a  reaoiuttaB  duly  adapted 
by  the  bc^^d  oi  directors  of  th»  QnmUr  Kndl- 
cott  ChuBlMr  of  Commerce,  at  a  regular 
wwrttnc  t^wraar  hcM  on  the  12th  day  of 
April  IMO. 

Fkakx  J   Bazx. 
Secrrtarf,  Greater  Endicott  Chant' 
btr-  Of  Commerce. 


Remarks  of  President  Trumui  at 
Breckenridf  e.  Mma. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  M!!fNrv:?TA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  'Uffislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr  HUMPHP.EY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cor-sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressionax 
Record  the  remarks  of  our  President. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  which  were  made  on 
May  13.  1950,  on  his  viiit  to  Brecken- 
ridj/e.  Minn. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent s  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
print*^  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  b«  back  here  In  Mlnneaota 
once  more  I  had  a  grand  lime  here  about 
2  years  ago,  when  I  wh*  running  !ct  office. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  traveled 
acroaa  the  great  plaliu  and  the  Rocky  Motui- 
tains  nearly  to  the  Pamfic  CoMt,  aixd  back 
again  through  Montana  and  Ncxah  Dakota. 
I  have  been  reporting  ua  what  the  Oovern- 


mert  is  doing  and  bow  It  Is  working  with 
your  State  and  local  government*  to  build 
a  better  America.  In  the  last  few  days  I 
have  been  tA.lkinc  particularly  about  recla- 
mation and  flood  control. 

What  has  be^n  happening  this  last  month 
In  northern  Minnesota.  In  North  Dakota, 
and  In  Canada,  proves  the  necessiiy  of  our 
going  ahead  with  flood  control  projects  on 
a  national  basis. 

North  of  here,  along  the  Red  River  a  great 
many  cities  and  towns  have  been  overrun 
by  derastating  floods.  The  Army,  the  Na- 
tlcnal  Guard.  State  governments,  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  arencies  are  all  working 
together  to  relieve  the  distress  I  have  al- 
located •  150.000  from  the  President's  emer- 
gency fund  to  help  restore  some  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  these  floods  In  Minnesota.  I 
have  a  vtry  small  emergency  fund,  and  I 
have  given  you  all  I  can. 

But  relief  after  floods  have  come  does  not 
helj.  much  more  than  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  ha*  been  stolen.  These 
tragic  floods  bring  home  to  all  of  tis  how 
Important  it  Is  to  prevent  costly  floods  In 
the  future.  I  have  been  glad  to  see  your 
own  Senator  HmtPHarT  t<tking  the  lead  In 
working  for  flood-control  project*.  And  he 
happens  to  be  on  the  train  with  me  tonight. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  always  some  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Every  time  the  Federal  Government  looks 
very  far  ahead,  seme  of  our  opponents  will 
yell  it  costs  too  much,  we  have  got  to  cut 
the  budget.  And  they  have  been  trying  to 
cut  my  budgets  e\er  since  I  have  been  Pres- 
ident. They  alwavs  come  up  with  a  little 
more  than  I  ask  them  to  give  me  on  a  sub- 
ject that  I  am  net  interested  In.  but  they 
try  to  cut  the  things  that  help  the  country. 

I  happen  to  know  that  some  people  have 
tried  to  say  that  to  Senator  HtncpHaiT.  but 
I  am  elad  to  know  that  he  doesn't  pay  any 
attention  to  these  cries  of  false  economy. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  knows  that  a  few 
dollars  spent  on  flood  control  today  will 
save  a  great  many  dollars  in  the  future — not 
to  mention  homee.  farms,  industries,  and 
even  lives. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  all  of  our  do- 
BMStlc  and  International  programs.  Some 
J  -pie  cry  that  we  should  cut  down  on  edu- 
cation, hotising.  and  health.  I  say  that  this 
is  the  worst  form  of  false  economy.  A  few 
dollars  spent  here  will  pay  rich  investments 
in  the  future  in  building  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  a  stronger  Nation. 

The  economizers — they  are  not  really 
economizers,  they  are  anti-Trumanltes — also 
cry  that  we  must  stop  spending  money  on 
our  national  defenses  and  stop  sending 
money  abroad.  This.  too.  is  another  form  of 
false  economy.  It  is  going  to  be  difOcult  and 
expensive — make  no  mistake  about  it — to  get 
the  world  bstck  on  the  road  to  peace. 

But  the  expense  is  nothing  at  all  compared 
with  the  catastrophe  of  a  third  world  war. 
We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  for  every 
dollar  we  spend  we  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
value.  We  have  to  have  true  economy  by 
making  fare  we  don't  spend  money  on  any- 
thing we  don't  actually  have  to  have. 

But  we  cant  stand  false  economy  if  we 
are  going  to  succeed  In  building  a  stronger 
United  States  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Now.  I  have  been  spending  my  time  since 
Japan  folded  up  in  September  1945.  trying  to 
get  a  peaceful  world.  I  have  done  everything 
I  possibly  can.  and  those  who  have  been  with 
me  m  the  Cabinet  have  done  everything 
possible,  to  obtain  peace  in  the  world. 

Now,  to  obtain  peace  In  the  world,  ths 
United  States  must  remain  strong  Itself.  In 
order  to  remain  strong,  we  must  have  a  na- 
tional defense  establishment  which  Is  stroDg 
enough  to  meet  the  sggreissors.  We  must 
have    an    economic    set-up    that    is    strong 


"nough    to    keep    the    country    prosperous 
That's  all  In  the  world  I  am  working  for. 

I  took  this  trip  around  the  country  Just 
to  explain  to  the  people  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  and  what  the  Government  Is 
trying  to  do  to  obtain  peace,  and  to  main- 
tain that   strong  economy. 

You  know  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  once  a 
year  goes  down  and  speaks  to  the  Congress 
<Hi  the  state  of  the  Union.  Well,  now,  what 
I  have  done  since  I  left  Washington,  a  week 
ago — It  will  be  a  week  tomorrow — I  have  been 
facing  the  people  and  giving  the  people  a 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  what 
I  think  will  be  best  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  what  I  think  will  contribute  to 
peace  In  the  world. 

I  am  here  for  that  purpose,  and  I  want  you 
to  see  what  I  look  like,  and  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  running  for  ofBce 
I  ran  for  office  in  1948  and  had  right  good 
luck.  1  am  merely  reporting  to  you  as  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  as  your  servant. 
The  President  and  the  Vice  President  are  the 
only  men  In  the  United  States  who  are 
elected  at  large  by  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  It  Is  right  and 
proper  that  a  report  should  be  made  to  you 
every  so  often,  personally,  by  the  man  who  Is 
responsible  for  carrying  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gcvernment. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  and  cordial  reception  Into 
Minnesota.  This  sort  of  reception  has  met 
me  everywhere — at  Galesburg,  111.:  in  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa:  In  Lincoln,  Nebr.:  in  Casper, 
Wyo  :  in  Pendleton.  Greg.:  and  Grand  C  ^ulee 
Dam.  in  Washington — Butte  and  Grand  Palls. 
In  Montana;  at  Mlnot.  in  North  Dakota.  And 
at  Pargo,  N.  Dak  ,  Just  a  while  ago,  they  told 
me  that  they  had  the  biggest  crowd  that 
Fargo  had  ever  had  In  Its  history.  And  it 
looked  to  me  like  all  the  people  In  North 
Dakota  were  there. 

Now.  here  I  have  come  into  Minnesota,  al- 
most at  midnight,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
everybody  in  this  great  State  of  Minnesota  Is 
here.  They  tell  me  there  are  more  people 
up  ahead  of  the  train  than  there  are  behind 
It.  I  appreciate  that  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
and  I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  your 
Senator  Humphrxt  with  me  on  the  train  to- 
night.   Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  present  to  you  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Margaret.  They  have  had  a 
most  terriHc  day,  and  they  had  to  go  to  bed. 


Diamond  Jubilee,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or    W1&.ON&IN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hive  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee Convention  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  May  15,  1950,  at 
the  Claridge  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  N  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oentiemec.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
feel  deeply  privileged  by  the  Invitation  to 
address  the  diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Sons  of 
the    American    Revolution,    an    organization 
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which  has  always  stood  for  Amerlca^Amer- 
ican  first,  last,  and  always. 

It  is  truly  an  honor  to  meet  with  you.  ths 
descendants  of  men  who  Buccesslully 
fought  against  almost  Insurmountable  odds 
to  establish  a  free  nation  dedicated  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  freedom  to  worship 
God — you,  whose  forefathers  established  a 
free  nation  in  a  world  of  desixjtlsm,  a  na- 
tion which  was  destined  to  grow  to  be  ths 
mo.st  powerful  on  earth. 

Your  organization  was  born  of  a  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  which  gave  'oirth  to  free- 
dom and  independence.  Today  the  world  Is 
torn  by  another  revolution,  one  which 
threatens  to  destroy  what  was  won  by  your 
ancestors  whom  we  today  honor. 

Before  discussing  this  modern  revolution 
of  destruction  and  the  impetus  given  It  by 
some  hii^h  officials  lu  our  Government,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  lew  moments  to  clarify 
two  things  which  I  am  asked  about  most 
often. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  skeleton  files 
which  the  President  has  given  to  the  Tydlngs 
committee,  which  was  created  to  investigate 
my  charges  of  communism  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Rather  than  take  your  time  on  the 
subject  of  files,  or  expre^  my  i>ersonal  opin- 
ion therecii,  I  have  made  photostats  of  ths 
reix)rts  made  by  the  chief  Investigator  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  which 
Investigated  those  files.  This  report  Is  based 
partly  on  an  FBI  investigation  of  those  files 
made  shortly  before  that  time.  This  FBI 
report,  you  understand,  was  made  before 
the  present  fight  about  files.  I  have  made 
sufficient  photostats  so  that  as  many  of  you 
as  care  to  may  take  them  along  with  you. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  the  listening  audience 
who  cannot  see  those  photostats,  I  might 
say  that  they  set  forth  In  some  detail  that 
the  files  were  Inadequate,  In  that  many  cf 
them  had  been  completely  rifled,  that  prac- 
tically everyone  in  the  division  had  com- 
plete, free  access  to  take  material  from  ths 
flies  whenever  he  cared  to,  and.  In  effect,  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
any  file  was  complete.  And,  gentlemen, 
those  are  the  files  which  the  President  Is 
giving   the   committee. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  repeated- 
ly warned  the  committee  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  they  must  get  not  only 
the  skeleton  State  Department  loyalty  files, 
but  the  civil  service  and  the  FBI  files.  So 
much  for  that. 

Another  question  often  asked  is  In  regard 
to  the  methods  employed.  A  number  of  my 
friends  say,  "While  we  agree  you  are  getting 
the  Job  done,  McCartht — a  Job  that  is  16 
years  overdue — we  wonder  if  It  couldn't  be 
accomplished   by  some  other  method." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  roughest  fight  I 
have  ever  been  In — and  It  has  only  started. 
As  we  cut  nearer  to  the  quick  and  more 
seriously  threaten  the  plans  of  those  traitors 
to  America,  the  squealing  will  become  louder 
and  the  fight  will  become  tougher. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  on  the 
farm,  mother  raised  chickens.  The  eggs  and 
meat  furnished  groceries  and  much  of  the 
clothing  for  our  family  of  nine.  We  lived 
fairly  close  to  the  woods,  and  weasels,  snakes, 
and  skunks  would  steal  the  baby  chicks  from 
beneath  the  mother  hen  and  kill  them. 

One  of  the  Jobs  which  my  three  brothers 
and  I  had  was  to  dig  out  and  destroy  those 
killers.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  job — and  some- 
times we  did  not  smell  too  well  when  the  job 
was  finished.  But  the  skunks  were  dead  and 
the  chickens  alive. 

A  much  more  dangerous  and  smellier  breed 
of  skunk  Is  now  being  dug  out  in  Wash- 
ington. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  say  that  you  do 
not  like  the  rough  tactics — any  farm  boy  can 
tell  you  that  there  Is  no  dainty  way  of  club- 
bing the  fangs  o3  a  rattler  or  kllUns  a 
:>kunk. 


I  Intend  to  continue  with  this  Job.  It  can- 
not be  done  with  kid  gloves.  It  has  been  a 
bare-knuckle  Job.     It  will  continue  as  such. 

I  have  also  been  flooded  with  questions  as 
to  my  reaction  to  the  paranoic  attack  by 
Senator  Chavez  last  Friday  on  Louis  Budenz, 
who  testified  that  the  State  Department's 
high  policy  adviser,  Owen  Lattlmore,  was  a 
member  of  a  Communist  cell. 

Chavez  was  supported  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  his  attack  on  Louis  Budenz  by  the  ad- 
ministration leader.  Senator  Lucas,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  in\estigatlng  committee. 
Senator  Tydings. 

Obviously,  in  this  rugged  fight,  the  Kremlin 
Is  reaching  into  high  places  for  dupes  to 
spew  Its  malignant  smear. 

On  May  25  when  I  am  to  speak  before  an 
editors'  convention,  I  Intend  to  answer  In  de- 
tail this  vicious  assault  made  on  a  witness 
upon  whom  the  Department  of  Ju?tlce  and 
the  FBI  have  placed  great  reliance  in  the 
prosecution  of  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
country,  like  the  11  top  Communist  leaders 
found  guilty  before  Judge  Medina. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  hundreds  of  hours 
of  help  given  by  Louis  Budenz  to  the  FBI 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  many  of  the 
Communist  conspirators  now  In  Jail  would 
still  lie  free  to  do  their  dirty  work  of  under- 
mining   the    United    Stales. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  gentlemen 
today  the  details  of  a  most  dangerous  hoax — 
a  most  vicious  iraud  which  Is  oeing  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people  by  men  of 
little  minds  who  have  been  honored  with 
Important  jobs  in  our  Government.  It  is  a 
.onspiracy  conceived  In  the  dark,  hidden 
corridors  of  communistic  treachery — a  con- 
spiiacy  which.  If  not  destroyed,  will  condemn 
to  death  millions  of  American  young  men. 
But  the  sands  In  the  hourglass  of  time  are 
fast  running  out.  If  this  conspiracy  Is  to 
be  destroyed,  the  Job  must  'oe  done  now;  not 
years  from  now;  not  months  Irom  now,  but 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  days,  or  even  hours. 
Before  spelling  out  the  details  of  that  con- 
spiracy, let  me  first  give  you  some  of  ths 
background  setting  in  which  It  was  con- 
ceived. 

Six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  first  con- 
ference to  map  out  the  peace  (Dumbarton 
Oaks  I .  there  was  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  180,- 
000.000  people.  Lined  up  on  the  antlcommu- 
nistlc  side  there  were  In  the  world  at  that 
time,  roughly  1.625,000,000  people.  Today, 
only  6  years  later,  800,000.000  people  are 
under  the  absolute  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia — an  increase  of  over  400  percent. 
This  indicates  the  swiftness  of  the  tempo  of 
Communist  victories  and  American  defeats 
In  world  war  III. 

While  this  Is  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
Godless  communization  of  the  world — the 
avowed  aim  of  the  Communist  Party — it  can- 
not, of  course,  he  successful  until  the  United 
States  Is  conquered.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Communists  officially  decided  that  a  neces- 
sary step  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  was  the  conquest  of  China — 
the  remaking  of  it  Into  a  Red  China,  which 
could  be  controlled  from  the  Kremlin — and 
then  the  transformation  of  the  Pacific  Into 
a  Red  lake. 

Communist  determination  to  conquer 
America  Is  not  new.  The  determination  to 
rip  from  the  heart  of  America  the  rights  for 
which  freemen  now  stand  is  as  old  as  com- 
munism, but  yet  as  new  as  the  latest  edict 
from  the  Kremlin  to  its  puppet  traitors  In 
our  Government  today. 

A  Red  China  and  a  Red  Pacific  are  so  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  the  Communist  plans 
for  world  domination  that  •Prem.ier  Stalin 
has  always  personally  taken  the  responsibil- 
ity for  controlling  the  China  and  Pacific 
policy  for  the  Comintern.  In  1931,  he  Insti- 
tuted a  most  concentrated  campaign  to 
make  the  P?.r'fic  a  "Red  lake"  In  1931  he 
moved     tue    Pan-Paclfic    Secretariat     from 


Shanghai  to  San  Francisco.  This  meant  that 
all  the  infiltration  activities  in  the  Asiatic 
colonial  war,  plus  that  Into  Japan  and 
Au.stralia,  and  the  new  Infiltration  Into  China 
v.as  to  be  operated  from  the  United  States. 
This  called  for  development  of  the  Com- 
munist orpanlzatlon  In  the  Northwest  region 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  coast  and  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands — all  synchronized  as  closely 
PS  possible  with  the  communization  of  China 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  But  the  key 
to  success  was  China  and  as  Stalin  realized 
without  a  Red  China,  his  plans  for  a  Red 
Pacific  and  world  wide  communism  would 
fail. 

Stalin's  plan  to  create  a  Red  China  and  to 
make  of  the  Pacific  a  Red  lake,  as  a  prelude 
to  taking  over  America.  Is  no  more  secret 
than  Hitler's  aims  were  secret  In  Mein  Kampf, 
No  man  who  claims  to  be  even  remotely 
worthy  of  a  job  in  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of 
our  State  Department  can  claim  to  be  ig- 
rorant  of  that  fact.  It  can  be  read  in  the 
official  Communist  program,  which  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  In  the  Department. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  Senator  Style.s  BRrocEs,  approximately  3 
veers  ago,  when  questioning  the  fitness  of 
John  Carter  Vincent,  who  at  that  time  was 
hefd  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division,  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Acheson  that  'Vincent 
had  been  following  the  officially  published 
Communist  program  for  the  conquest  cf 
Asia  down  to  the  last  comma.  The  Secretary 
of  State's  answer  was.  and  let  me  quote  it: 
"Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  (Mr.  Acheson 'a 
top  advisor  on  Chinese  affairs)  advises  me 
that  he  has  never  even  read  the  two  Com- 
munist documents  under  reference.  I  ha\e 
never  read  them  myself." 

This  coming  from  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  leading  152.000.000  people  In  a  fight 
against  Communist  aggression — this  com- 
ing from  men  In  charge  of  the  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  fight  communism — 
certainly  does  not  require  comment. 
Let  me  repeat  Acheson's  words: 
"Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  advises  me  that 
he  has  never  even  read  the  two  Communist 
documents  under  reference.  I  have  never 
read  them  myself." 

To  those  In  the  State  Department  who  say 
that  Soviet  Russia's  aims  have  changed  In 
the  last  few  years  and  that  she  no  longer 
wants  to  enslave  America,  let  me  quote  what 
Stalin  said,  not  20  years  ago,  not  10  years  ago, 
not  during  World  War  11,  but  less  than 
3  years  ago: 

"To  think  that  the  Communist  revolution 
can  be  carried  out  peacefully,  within  the 
framework  of  a  Christian  democracy,  means 
one  has  either  gone  out  cf  one's  mind  and 
lost  all  normal  understanding,  or  has  grossly 
and  openly  repudiated  the  Communist  revo- 
lution." 

Gentlemen,  can  there  be  anyone  here  to- 
day who  Is  so  blind  as  to  fall  to  see  that  the 
war  Is  on?  Unless  we  blind  our  eyes  and  close 
our  ears,  we  must  realize  that  the  Commu- 
nist world  has  said  that  the  time  is  now — 
that  this  Is  the  era  cf  the  Armageddon — 
that  final  all-cut  battle  between  light  and 
darkness  foretold  In  the  Bible.  This  is  not 
of  our  choosing,  but  face  the  fact  we  must. 
Gentlemen,  the  chips  are  down;  they  are 
truly  down.  Unless  we  do  face  the  facts  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish  them  to  te, 
we  shall  pay  the  price  that  Is  paid  by  these 
who  wait  too  long. 

Now.  the  Russians  have  one  Important  task 
yet  before  the  Communist  waters  of  a  red 
lake  begin  to  wash  our  shore  with  their  athe- 
istic corroblon.  That  task  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  remnants  of  Chiang's  anti-Com- 
munl^t  armies — 500.000  strong — the  lartrcst 
force  which  stands  l^ween  the  Soviet  Union 
and  total  success  In  the  entire  Far  E:ist. 
The  Communists  have  officially  declared  that 
the  total  dertruction— the  mopping  up  of 
those  antl-Coramunist  forces  on  the  island 
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Ot  Pcrmosa — ia  the  No  1  plank  In  their  pUt- 
form;  and.  incidentally,  as  you  know,  this 
Is  the  No.  1  piank  In  the  written  platform 
o(  the  State  Department  adviser.  lU  architect 
of  our  far  eastern  policy.  Owen  Lattimore. 

How  near  the  Commimlsta  are  to  having 
complete  TKrtory  within  their  grasp  la  pain- 
fully clear  The  extent  of  the  aid  which 
the  Communists  are  getting  from  those  who 
Rhaped  our  foreign  policy  for  the  Far  Kast 
Is  equally  clear. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
the  difBcuU  task — belore  a  hostile  commit- 
tee and  with  all  the  power  of  the  Govern - 
mer.t  against  us — to  prove  that  some  of 
these  men  were  traitors  and  others  were 
fools. 

Today,  however.  I  Intend  to  discuss  the 
resulu  of  their  actions  rather  than  their 
motives — for  the  results  are  the  same  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  the  acts  of  traitors 
or  dupes. 

The  only  thing  the  big  gangster  in  the 
Kremlin  is  Interested  in  Is  results.  He  cares 
not  how  sanctimonious  or  how  depraved  are 
the  men  who  get  him  those  results — results 
which  he  certainly  has  gotten  from  dupes 
and  traitors  within  our  Gcvernmeut. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  wanted  to  discuss 
with  you  a  vicious  hoax  and  fraud  that  Is 
being  perpetrated  upon  the  American 
people.  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  mas- 
ter plan  for  that  hoax.  It  is  the  Lattimore- 
Acheson  plan  for  the  Pacific.  It  Is  a  clever, 
evil  thing  to  beheld.  It  Is  gigantic  In  Its 
fraud  and  complete  in  Its  deceit.  It  camou- 
fli.ges  ruin.  It  will  wreck  nations  and  en- 
slave millions.  It  deceives  and  betrays 
America  and  promotes  communism.  It  Is 
the  strategy  of  the  Lattimore-Acheson  axis 
of  hitting  Communists  at  the  front  doer  with 
a  silk  handkerchief  while  they  b.^at  the 
brains  out  of  your  friends  at  the  back  door. 

Mr.  Lattimore  master-minded  It.  He  ad- 
mits It.  He  not  only  has  confessed,  but  he 
proclaims  It  as  the  child  of  his  brain.  Now 
bear  this:  this  is  Lattimore  talking:  "Tiie 
thing  to  do.  therefore.  Is  to  let  South  Korea 
fall,  but  not  to  let  It  look  as  though  we 
pushed  It." 

Did  you  hear  what  Lattimore  Is  saying? 
I>:)es  the  hideous  impact  of  that  utterance 
hit  you  where  it  hurts?  It  should.  :or  here 
In  a  sentence  we  have  laid  bare  the  whole 
scheme  of  Ideological  barbarism  that  would 
betray  us. 

This  is  what  he  means:  Spend  American 
dollars  and  American  lives  to  held  South 
Korea,  but  Just  enough  to  make  It  look  like 
we  are  trying. 

"With  my  left  hand."  says  Lattimore.  "1 
will  puih  Korea  tcward  its  doom  Into  the 
hajjids  of  the  Communist  masters  In  the 
Kremlin,  but  with  my  right  hand  I  will  ex- 
tend enough  aid  to  camouflage  the  sell-out — 
to  make  It  look  good  enough  to  fool  the 
suckers  paying  for  It — good  enoujrh  to  fool. 
If  vou  please,  those  who  shall  die  because 
of  it  " 

This,  gentlemen.  Is  the  plan  conceived  by 
Mr.  Acheson's  architect.  Mr.  Lattimore,  con- 
ceived and  publicly  advocated  by  hira  for 
part  of  the  Pacific  area.  Mr.  Acheson  has 
bought  It  and  applied  It  to  the  entire  Far 
East. 

Now  let  us  discuss  this  viciously  deceptive 
plan  of  the  Achescn-Lattlmore  axis.  The 
plan  which  stated  In  Us  plainest  terms  is  to 
deliver  vast  areas  and  millions  of  people  into 
Communist  slavery  without.  In  the  words  of 
Lattimore.  having  It  appear  that  we  pushed 
them.  That  was  the  plan  for  China.  That 
is  Lattimore's  plan  lor  South  Korea.  That 
Is  now  the  plan  of  the  Laitlmore-Acheson 
axis  for  the  entire  Far  East. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  details  of  the  Pa- 
cific plan  of  the  Lattlmore-Acheaon  axis. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  American  Con- 
fress  voted  •75,000.000  to  fight  Commtmlsta 
In  the  Pacific.  As  Of  today,  not  a  cent  haa 
been  spent. 


Not  a  nickel  has  gone  to  the  troops  on 
Formosa,  not  an  ounce  of  powder. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  briefly 
quote  from  a  story  of  January  8.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  News,  which  set 
forth  In  detail  the  fact  that  the  Defense 
Department  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
this  and  other  help  to  Pormoea. 

General  Bradley,  usually  only  a  fair  speak- 
er, was  reported  to  have  made  an  Impas- 
sioned plea  for  this  aid  at  the  National 
Security  Council  meetlnjf  at  the  White 
House. 

Therefore,  we  find  both  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  almost  unanimously  saying  "give  all 
the  necessary  aid  to  the  anti-Communist 
fighting  forces  In  the  east."  We  find  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment approving.  All  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  General  MacArthur  considers  For- 
mosa In  friendly  hands  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  Pacific.  However.  Mr.  Acheson  said. 
'"No,  not  one  ounce  of  gunpowder  must 
be  given  to  those  troops  who  are  fi?htlng 
the  Communists" — for,  after  all.  doesn't  Mr. 
Lattimore,  his  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern 
poliry.  say  In  his  secret  instructions  to  the 
State  Department  that  those  troops  must  be 
destroyed. 

The  Lattimore-Achcson  axis  then  wrote 
Truman's  declaration  of  January  5.  which 
vetoed  the  Intent  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — the 
declaration  which  vetoed  the  demand  of  the 
American  people  that  we  assist  our  allies  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the  forward  march 
of  communism — the  declaration  which  ve- 
toed our  great  war  leaders  who  should  cer- 
tainly know  better  than  the  Lattlmore- 
Acheaon  axis  what  Is  needed  on  the  firing 
lii:r. 

Recently,  however,  public  opinion  has 
forced  Mr.  Acheson  to  make  an  about-face 
on  the  position  he  had  followed  during  the 
sell-out  to  China,  and  to  appear  to  be  at- 
tempting to  stem  the  flow  of  communism 
across  the  Pnclflc.  And  this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Lattimore  plan  of  "Let  them  fall 
but  don't  let  the  American  people  know  we 
pushed  them"  suddenly  developed  full 
b'own  as  the  Lattimore-Acheson  plan  for 
the  Pacific.  But  how  to  put  It  Into  effect  so 
that  It  would  not  be  too  difficult?  ifi-. 
Acheson  suddenly  discovered  there  was  a 
place  called  Indochina,  an  area  In  which 
there  Is  no  fighting  force  to  even  remotely 
compare  to  the  troops  on  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, but  a  pood  vehicle  for  the  nev/  plan 
of  murder,  but  make  it  lo<Dk  like  suicide. 
Therefore,  here  Is  where  he  will  dissipate 
American  dollars  and  materials  for  de- 
fense— materials  needed  so  urgently  by  the 
fighting  forces  on  Formosa.  But  not  a  farth- 
ing, not  one  shot,  not  one  ounce  of  pow- 
der win  be  sent  to  help  the  antl-Communlst 
forces  on  Formosa.  However,  enough  will  be 
given  down  In  Viet  Nam  to  disguise  the  real 
motives  and  convince  the  American  suckers 
that  we  did  not  push  the  vast  Pacific  Into  the 
Kremlin  arms. 

The  plan  of  betrayal  Is  the  same  as  that 
used  In  China,  but  It  Is  to  be  dressed  up  with 
a  little  more  effective  deception  this  time. 

Now  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  plan.  Do  we 
like  it?  Do  we  want  more  of  It?  Does  the 
spectacle  of  men  who  screamingly  proclaim 
their  love  of  the  flag  which  they  are  hauling 
down  while  they  push  free  lands  Into  the 
Kremlin  net  convince  you  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action?  By  their  actions  those  men 
have  outlawed  any  right  which  they  had  to 
public  confidence.  They  have  outlawed  their 
right  to  speak  Tor  America.  They  should 
be  silenced,  gentlemen.  They  should  be 
silenced  now. 

To  show  the  "Dutch  Twins"  type  of  think- 
ing of  the  Lattimore-Acheson  axis,  let  ma 
quote  briefly  from  the  public  utterances  of 
these  two  men.  First  from  Lattimore:  In 
referring  to  the  Communist  victory  In  China, 


he  says,  "Throughout  Asia  there  prevalla  to« 
day  an  atmosphere  of  hope  not  despair. 
What  they  (the  people  of  Asia)  see  opening 
out  before  them  Is  a  limitless  horizon  of 
hope:  a  hope  of  peaceful,  constructive  ac- 
tivities In  a  free  country,  and  peaceful  co- 
operation among  free  peoples." 

And  now  to  the  other  half  of  the  axis,  Mr. 
Acheson:  he  says  (on  January  12  of  this 
year  berore  the  National  Press  Club)  "a  new 
day  has  dawned  in  Asia.  It  Is  a  day  In  which 
the  Asian  peoples  are  on  their  own  and  know 
It,  and  Intend  to  continue  on  their  own." 

Gentlemen,  those  are  their  own  words  pub- 
licly spcken.  Lattimore  refers  to  the  400- 
000,000  people  sold  Into  communistic 
slavery  as  "free  peoples":  Acheson  says  they 
are  "on  their  own  and  know  It."  Acheson 
speaks  cf  communism  In  China  with  bated 
breath  as  the  "dawning  of  a  new  day";  to 
Lattimore  It  Is  a  "limitless  horizon  of  hope" — 
and  unless  the  Lattimore-Acheson  Pacific 
plan  of  "allowing  our  allies  to  fall  to  com- 
munism but  not  having  It  appear  that  we 
shoved  them  " — unless  that  plan  Is  stopped  in 
Its  tracks — unless  it  Is  stopped  now,  then  as 
certain  as  you  sit  here  today,  gentlemen, 
Acheson's  "great  new  day"  and  Lattimore's 
••limitless  horizon  of  hope"  shall  dawn  In  the 
Philippines^  India,  and  thence  across  the 
Pacific  to  our  chores. 

To  give  you  an  even  clearer  picture  of  the 
architect  of  this  new  Lattimore-Acheson 
Pacific  plan  and  hov  he  views  communism, 
let  me  quote  from  a  broadcast  prepared 
under  his  supervision  while  he  was  heiid  of 
the  Pacific  division  of  OWI,  and  beamed  to 
the  Asiatic  people  en  July  23.  1944 — and 
lliten  to  this  If  you  will — "The  Chinese 
Communists  have  established  four  colleges. 
Education  Is  compulsory  behind  Communist 
lines.  The  schools  are  free.  Once  this  was  a 
ixiverty  stricken  region.  Today  everyone 
works  or  fights.  There  is  no  opium  traffic. 
There  is  little  vice.  There  are  no  laggards, 
for  only  those  who  believe  In  the  cause  of 
Chinese  liberation  are  here.  This  Is  the 
Ch'nose  Communist  Government.  The 
Communlst-s  have  worked  out  the  problems 
of  all  the  people,  living,  working,  and  fight- 
ing together.  ♦  •  •  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
we  must  organize  the  workers  politically. 
The  Chinese  Communists  want  political 
rights  for  themselves-  and  all  the  people. 
They    want    a    thorough-going    Democracy." 

Gentlemen,  this  tops  the  pinnacle  of  all 
the  foul  products  of  fouler  corruption. 

I  have  on  numerous  occasions  discussed  In 
detail  a  third  member  of  the  Lattimore- 
Acheson  axis.  I  would  like  to  very  briefly 
deal  with  some  of  the  facts  concerning  this 
man.  He  Is  Phillip  Jessup.  another  of  the 
great  experts  on  the  Far  East — the  Presi- 
dent's roving  ambas.«ador. 

I  have  presented  to  the  committee  checks 
totaling  $3,500.  which  represented  Com- 
munist money  paid  to  his  organization,  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  whose  publi- 
cation was  being  supervised  by  Mr.  Je&sup. 
This  money  was  paid  prior  to  and  during 
the  time  that  this  publication  was  being  used 
to  spearhead  the  smear  against  the  antl- 
Communlst  forces  In  China  and  to  sell  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  Idea  that  we  must  cast  our  lot  with 
the  Communists  In  China  because  they  were 
not  Communists  at  all. 

Testimony  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee that  some  17  Communist  writ- 
ers were  used  by  this  publication  to  sell  the 
Communist  Party  line.  Since  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  I  have  gotten  photostats 
of  additional  checks  which  now  total  $6,500 
of  Communist  money  paid  his  organization. 
The  checks  are  signed  by  F-ederlck  Vander- 
bllt  Field,  who  has  proclaimed  himself  as 
the  Nation's  leading  Communist  and  who 
has  been  named  by  Louis  Budenz  as  a  Soviet 
espionage  aeent.  When  the  original  checks 
totaling  $6,500  were  called  to  the  President's 
attention,  by  way  of  answer  he  imnieaiaiely 
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gave  Mr.  Jessup  top-secret  clearance  to  all 
A-  and  H-b<imb  information — dangerously 
mischievous  playing  with  the  aectirity  of 
152.000.000  pe<jple. 

I  have  here  with  me  several  hundred  photo- 
stats of  those  checks  If  any  of  you  care  to 
take  them  along  with  you. 

Mr.  Truman,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
your  whistle-stop  campaigning  and  come 
home. 

But  before  you  come,  Mr.  Truman,  look 
Into  the  faces  of  the  mothers  standing  by 
your  train  tonight.  Are  they  to  weep  again 
for  their  sons  who  must  fight  and  die  for 
the  failures  of  dishonest  or  Incompetent 
men?  Are  their  sons  next  when  the  Red 
hordes  trample  over  the  bodies  of  500,000 
Chinese  dead  who  perished  for  lack  of  arms? 

Come  on  home.  Mr.  Truman,  you  have  a 
lot  to  do.  Tell  Mr.  Jessup.  for  Instance,  that 
this  Government  no  longer  has  a  place  for 
men  whose  organization  takes  money  from 
Communists.  You  can  tell  him  ycu  have  the 
photostats  of  checks  from  Communists  paid 
to  the  publication  he  served — the  publication 
that  peddled  the  Communist  cause.  I  am 
sending  them  to  vou.  Mr.  Truman. 

Come  home.  Mr.  Truman,  and  halt  Mr. 
Acheson's  veto  of  everything  America  stands 
for. 

Come  home,  Mr.  Truman,  and  tell  the  Lat- 
timore-Acheson axis  to  g.ve  effective  aid  to 
the  anti-Communists  in  Asia.  Order  them 
to  supply  the  rear  guard  on  Formosa  with 
the  sinews  those  fighting  men  need. 

Come  home,  Mr.  Truman,  and  fire  the  Pled 
Pipers  of  the  Politburo.  F*ire  the  headmaster 
who  betrays  us  In  Asia.  Fire  the  collectors 
of  corruption,  those  prancing  mimics  of  the 
Moscow  party  line  In  the  State  Department. 


Policies  and  Procedare  in  Income-Taz 
Fraud  Cases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  19S0 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  numerous  taxpayers 
over  the  Nation  will  be  interested  to  know 
the  policies  and  procedure  m  connection 
with  income  tax  fraud  cases.  The 
Honorable  Turner  L.  Smith.  Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Tax  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  tax  problems.  Because  of  his  vast 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  as  Chief  of 
the  section  which  he  heads  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  he  is  probably  more 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
cedure and  policies  concerning  Income 
tax  fraud  cases  Uian  any  other  man  in 
public  life. 

On  May  6.  Mr.  Smith  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Second  Annual  Legal 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Law.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Indiana  State  Bar 
Association. 

Since  Mr.  Smith  discusses  his  subject 
in  great  detail.  I  am  placing  his  remarks 
in  the  Record,  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  fine  work. 

His  address  follows: 

Gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  and  honored 
to  have  your  invitation  and  be  present  on 
this  occasion  to  take  part  in  the  Becond 
Annual  Legal  Institute  as  sponsored  by  the 
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College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Association. 

When  your  kind  Invitation  came  through 
the  dean  of  Notre  Dame,  I  gathered  from 
his  communication  that  it  was  the  plan 
ot  those  arranging  the  program  to  focxis 
attention  this  year  prlmarUy  upon  the  side 
of  the  actual  general  practice  of  law,  as  dis- 
tlngiilshed  from  addresses  on  highly  tech- 
nical or  specialized  subjects. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  prepare  for  this  occasion  a  paper 
which  might  be  helpful  to  you  practicing 
lawyers  when  you  are  employed  by  a  tax- 
payer to  represent  his  interest  and  defense 
at  the  time  a  criminal-tax  case  Is  under 
consideration  for  prosecution  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Until  very  recent  years  there  were  com- 
paratively few  Federal  prosecutions  for  In- 
come-tax evasion.  It  Is  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  all  cl  you  here  today  have  had  occa- 
sion In  the  past  to  represent  a  client  who 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  tax-fraud  prosecution. 
Since  this  crime  now  seems  to  be  on  the 
Increase,  the  probabilities  of  your  being  so 
employed  are  considerably  strengthened. 

It  would  thus  seem  appropriate  for  me 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  questions  arising 
In  your  mind  as  you  undertake  to  prepare 
administratively  to  defend  the  client  before 
the  Government  agency  making  the  deci- 
sion for  or  against  prosecution.  Undoubted- 
ly, some  of  the  questions  you  would  ask 
yourself  in  the  first  Instance  of  employment 
would  run  along  these  lines: 

Can  I  go  to  Washington  and  by  offering 
to  pay  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
or  Department  of  Justice  any  and  all  tax 
deficiencies,  penalties,  and  Interest,  save  my 
client  from  Indictment  and  prosecution? 
Will  any  Government  attorney  listen  to  any 
defense  I  may  have  to  offer?  If  so,  to  whom 
should  I  write  or  communicate  with  to  as- 
sure a  hearing  before  an  indictment  has  been 
sought?  Should  I  seek  to  get  character  let- 
ters and  otherwise  docimient  the  good  name 
and  reputation  of  my  client  In  preparation 
for  a  hearing  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  would  my  time  and  energy  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  studying  taxpayers  books 
and  records  to  determine  if  there  is  defense 
In  merit  to  the  Government's  claim  that 
my  client  intentionally  and  with  delibera- 
tion understated  his  Income?  Should  I  pre- 
pare for  oral  presentation  alone  or  should 
I  take,  along  a  brief  with  affidavits  and  ex- 
hibits setting  forth  In  writing  the  taxpayer's 
position? 

Is  It  of  any  advantage  to  me  If  I  learn  that 
my  client  Is  suffering  with  a  severe  heart  ail- 
ment or  other  serious  illness;  and  if  so,  what 
should  I  do  about  it? 

Under  what  circumstances  and  conditions 
will  the  Department  of  Justice  accept  an 
offer  in  compromise  In  a  criminal  tax  case? 
Before  which  Government  agency  should 
I  urge  the  defense  of  voluntary  disclosvire? 

To  what  extent  will  the  Government  re- 
veal Its  case  at  the  conference  In  Washing- 
^ton?  After  studying  client's  tax  affairs  and 
upon  concluding  that  no  reasonable  defense 
can  be  offered,  will  I  be  permitted  to  waive 
Indictment  and  enter  pita  to  an  Informa- 
tion: and  If  so,  will  the  Government  accept 
a  nolo  contendere  plea,  and  In  what  type  of 
cases? 

Some  or  all  of  these  questions  which  have 
been  selected  and  set  down  at  random  will 
arise  In  every  criminal  tax  case  In  which  you 
become  engaged.  I  am  not  addressing  here, 
of  course,  the  courtroom  conduct  of  your 
defense.  These  remarks  apply  entirely  to 
what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  administra- 
tive tax  practice. 

So  It  is  with  these  general  and  essentially 
practical  problems  In  mind  that  I  discuss 
briefly  in  this  paper  what  happens  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  working  on  a  tax- 
fraud  case.    And  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

From  the  moment  of  receipt  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  of  a  tax-fraud  ac- 


cusation by  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Its  handling  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  a  number  of  administrative  poli- 
cies. These  policies  have  developed  or  have 
been  adopted  in  an  effort  to  make  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  both  fair  and  effective. 
If,  however,  these  ends  are  to  be  attained, 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Tax  Di- 
Tlslcn  must  not  remain  hidden  in  the  files 
of  the  Department:  they  must  be  known  by 
the  members  of  the  legal  and  the  accounting 
professions  who  represent  taxpayers  accused 
of  criminal  fraud. 

ORIGIN  OF  CASES 

It  Is  perha{)s  needless  to  relate  for  the 
benefit  of  tax  practitioners  that  tax-fraud 
cases  are  not  Initiated  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  is  to  say.  Justice  has  no  in- 
vestigative force  with  general  authority  to 
unearth.  Investigate,  and  report  on  aUeged 
evaders.  These  audit  and  Investigative  func- 
tions are  vested  respectively  In  the  revenue 
agents  and  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Bureau  agents  alone  initiate  and 
conduct  audits  and  fraud  investigations. 
Every  practitioner  should  know  such  Investi- 
gations are  thorough;  that  they  are  summed 
up  In  carefully  prepared  reports,  and  backed 
up  by  a  file  of  evidence.  It  is  only  after  the 
reports  and  exhibits  have  been  reviewed  In 
the  Penal  Division  of  the  Bureau  and  for- 
mally transmitted  by  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  recommend- 
ing prosecutive  action  that  the  Tax  Division- 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  takes  complete 
jurisdiction  of  a  case. 

The  number  of  Income-tax  evasion  cases 
received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  Increased  significantly  during 
the  past  8  years,  as  demonstrated  In  the 
following  table: 

Calendar  year:  Number  of  cases 

1942 79 

1943 83 

1944 71 

1945 203 

1946 _ 241 

1947 _.. 523 

1948. 691 

1949 420 

This  very  substantial  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  referred  for  prosecution  Is  vari- 
ously attributable  to  the  Increase  in  tax 
rates,  the  excess-profits  tax  on  corporate 
Income,  and  the  prevalence  of  black-market 
operations  which  participants  sought  to  con- 
ceal during  the  period  of  the  OPA.  Not  to 
be  overlooked  also  Is  the  very  large  addition 
of  agents  In  recent  years  to  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  staff. 

Taxpayers,  It  seems,  wished  to  hang  onto 
n  larger  proportion  of  war-boom  receipts. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wartime  and  post- 
war need  of  the  Government  for  increased 
revenue  became  greatly  enlarged.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  processing  of  the  tax-crimes  case 
load  has  now  become  a  major  activity  of  the 
Tax  Division. 

Each  case  transmitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  assigned  to  an  attorney  In  the 
Criminal  Section  of  the  Tax  Division.  It 
then  is  his  responsibility  to  review  complete- 
ly the  reports  of  the  special  ageiit  and  of  the 
revenue  agent  and  to  determine  from  those 
reports  and  the  supporting  exhlblta  whether, 
in  the  light  of  the  law  Involved,  a  case  can 
be  made  out  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  a  successful  prosecution. 

CONTIRINCES 

In  the  usual  case,  the  attorney  assigned 
Is  materially  assisted  In  reaching  a  sound 
conclusion  by  a  conference  with  coimsel  and 
accoimtants  representing  the  taxpayer.  De- 
fense evidence  which  may  have  been  over* 
looked  by  the  Investigating  agents  Is  often 
BO  convincingly  presented  that  the  Divlaton 
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attorney  recommends  that  prosecution  be 
declined  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
able  to  dispel  a  supposed  defense  by  an  ex- 
planation to  defense  counsel  or  by  a  supple- 
mental Investigation.  This  may  result  In 
the  taxpayer  ultimately  entering  a  plea  of 
guilty,  thui>  obviatlnc;  the  mutual  expense 
of  a  trial  which  would  most  likely  result 
In  a  conviction. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  In  the  Tax 
Division  to  aflord  conferences  to  tp.xpayers' 
representatives  only  If  requeseted.  Then,  as 
now.  alert  attorneys  sought  to  press  their 
defense  In  conferences  at  every  stage.  In  the 
agents"  offices.  In  the  regional  rfUces  of  the 
Bureau's  decentralized  Penal  Division,  and 
In  the  headquarters  of  the  Penal  Division  In 
Washington.  In  such  cases,  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion has  generally  received  a  WTltten  re- 
quest for  a  conference  by  the  time  the  file 
Is  referred  to  It  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
oftentimes  a  year  or  so  In  advance  of  re- 
ferral. 

But  It  was  found  that  many  times  tax- 
payers without  counsel  first  learned  that 
they  were  subject  to  a  Federal  tax-evaslcn 
Indictment  when  the  United  States  marshal 
hauled  them  unceremoniously  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate.  The  present  head  of  the 
Tax  D.vlslon.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Tneron  L.  Caudle,  felt  that  a  disparity  of 
treatment  necessarily  resulted  when  some 
taxpayers  had  counsel  and  conferences  In 
the  division  and  others  had  neither— much 
less  notice  that  they  were  In  trouble.  In 
ihis  connection.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  tax  investigations  usually  Involve  re- 
turns dating  back  1  to  5  years;  that  a  year 
or  more  can  and  docs  pass  before  the  re- 
sults of  Investigations  reach  the  stage  of 
consideration  for  prosecution  in  the  Justice 
Department;  and  that,  unlike  the  celebrated 
prosecution  of  Al  Capone.  the  usual  tax 
evader  Is  not  an  underworld  character  or 
criminal  In  the  usual  sense. 

The  temptation  to  cheat  on  taxes.  It  ap- 
pears, preys  on  respectable  citizens,  the  bus- 
iness man.  the  professional  man.  yes,  even 
lawyers,  doctors,  accountants,  and  Judges. 
Mr.  Caudle,  therefore,  established  the  policy 
that,  when  It  did  not  appear  Irom  the  file 
that  the  taxpayer  had  had  the  benefit  of 
counsel,  the  Criminal  Section  attorney  as- 
signed to  such  case  must  notify  the  tax- 
payer that  prosecution  was  being  considered. 
This  notice  Includes  an  ofler  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  conference  In  the  Department  If 
one  is  desired.  Should  distance,  or  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  means  of  the  taxpayer  (the  file 
reflects  this  occasionally),  or  the  necessity 
for  speedy  handling  to  avoid  the  bar  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  make  an  offer  of  a 
conference  In  Washington  Impracticable, 
then  the  United  States  attorney  Is  asked  to 
afford  the  necessary  pre  prosecution  confer- 
ence opportunity.  While  this  policy  puts  an 
added  burden  on  the  Tax  Division  staff,  It 
h:.s  been  generally  recognized  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  fair  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  in  the  tax  field.  Hence,  the  first 
action  taken  in  the  department  Is  to  find 
out  whether  the  taxpayer  has  an  attorney 
and  whether  a  conference  request  U  pend- 
ing. 

KCMBXR     or    CONFEKKNCES 

It  Is  also  the  policy  that  conferences 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  limited  to  one. 
Only  where  the  necessity  for  the  presentation 
of  substantial  additional  evidence  becomes 
apparent  at  the  first  conference  is  a  second 
one  properly  granted.  Memoranda  record- 
ing conferences  are  written  by  the  staff  at- 
torney, and  these  are  available  to  the  sec- 
tion chief,  the  first  assistant,  and  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  when  the  staff  at- 
torney's analyses  and  recommendations  are 
forwarded  for  review  and  for  ultimate  ap- 
prcTal  or  disapproval  by  the  Aisisi.mt  At- 
torney Oeueial.     There   Is,   iheieluie,   little 


purpose  to  be  served  by  successive  confer- 
ences over  the  same  material  with  the  re- 
viewing officials.  There  Is  even  less  utility 
In  successive  platoons  of  counsel  asking  a 
hearing  on  identical  contentions. 

DEFINSX  CONTENTIONS 

This  suggests  that  a  comment  Is  here  In 
order  concerning  what  Is  expected  of  tax- 
paycrs  representatives  when  they  appear  for 
conferences.  As  already  noted,  the  tax  divi- 
sion has  before  It  a  considered  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, based  on  reports  that  almost  uni- 
versally show  arduous,  careful  Investigative 
work.  The  supporting  exhibits  give  tangible 
proof  of  something  seriously  wrong,  taxv,lse. 
This  Is  what  the  taxpayers'  counsel  must  be 
prepared  to  explain  away,  preferably  by 
equally  tangible  proof  If  a  legal  argument 
is  to  be  made.  It  is  expected  that  It  should 
be  sound  enough  to  bear  submission  In  writ- 
ing. The  attorneys  In  the  criminal  section 
are  well  experienced  and  disposed  to  con- 
sider reasoned  documented  contentions.  But 
practitioners  are  apt  to  find  something  less 
than  an  Interested  reception  If  they  present 
only  a  dlssertlon  on  what  a  good  churchgoer 
the  taxpayer  Is,  how  well  respected  he  is,  or 
that  he  Is  not  the  type  to  have  an  intent  to 
evade.  That  taxpayers  are  likely  to  lose  a 
business  or  a  license  to  practice,  or  that  a 
jail  sentence  will  disgrace  their  families  or 
work  a  great  hardship  on  minor  children  are 
considerations  which  are  properly  for  a  court 
at  the  time  of  sentencing  and  could  have 
weight  on  a  decision  to  prosecute  only  when 
the  merits  of  the  substantive  case  for  prose- 
cution are  In  doubt. 

HEALTH    CONSIDERATIONS 

If  a  ca.se  Is  made  out  in  the  reports  and 
exhibits  which  cannot  be  explained  away, 
p«iUcy  requires  that  a  prosecution  be  under- 
taken, unless  It  appears  that  the  Individual 
taxpayer's  life  will  be  endangered  by  crim- 
inal prosecution  because  of  some  serious 
mental  or  physical  condition.  The  prose- 
cutors In  the  tax  division  and  the  several 
United  States  attorneys  do  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  ta.xpayer.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  a  like  policy. 
The  revenue  does  not  need  such  protection. 
Hence,  a  documented  contention  by  defense 
coun.sel  that  a  taxpayer  Is  dangerously  HI 
and  that  he  could  not  survive  a  trial  will  be 
scrupulously  examined  and  given  thorough 
and  serious  consideration.  A  Public  Health 
Service  medical  examination  will  be  con- 
ducted, and  sometimes  because  of  distance 
or  other  factors  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  United  States  attorney  In  the  ta.xpayer's 
district  to  select  an  outstanding  medical  spe- 
cialist to  conduct  the  necessary  examination 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

When  all  other  defense  positions  advanced 
by  taxpayer's  counsel  appear  to  leave  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Department  to  prosecute  un- 
changed. It  has  been  a  growing  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  tax  bar  to  urge  the  bad  health 
of  the  taxpayer  as  a  last  resort.  Permit  me. 
therefore,  to  spell  out  this  health  policy  by 
saying:  one.  that  this  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion win  not  be  considered  unless  a  private 
doctor  has  in  the  first  instance  certified  In 
writing  to  the  fact  of  a  serious  Illness  In- 
volving a  probable  ultimate  loss  of  life;  and 
two.  prosecution  will  not  be  declined  until 
this  private  medical  report  has  been  verified 
by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  taxpayer 
by  some  doctor,  likely  a  specialist  In  his  field, 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  conduct  the  examination,  and  make  a 
report. 

Thus.  It  may  be  stated  In  summation,  that 
the  decision  by  the  Deportment  to  prosecute 
or  not  to  prosecute  rests  entirely  and  square- 
ly upon  the  merits  and  evidence  avallabl* 
In  a  particular  case,  excepting  only  In  cir- 
cumstances where  u  competent  doctor  con- 
ducting   the    examination    at    the    Depart- 


ment's request  certifies  that  prosecution  and 
trial  would  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  prospective  defendant's  life. 

This  one  exception  to  prosecution  noted 
here  does  not  embrace,  of  course,  the  volun- 
tary-disclosure p<jllcy  which  has  been  enun- 
ciated by  the  Treasury  Departmuent  and 
which  has  no  application  to  the  case  once  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

VOLUNTART    DISCLOStJilE 

Another  bar  to  an  otherwise  apparent  fraud 
case  Is  the  so-called  voluntary-disclosure 
policy  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
contention  Is  frequently  raised  during  the 
consideration  of  an  Income-tax  evasion  case 
In  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
m'ent  that  the  taxpayer  had  made  a  voluntary 
disclosure.  It  goes  without  saying  that  In 
tax-practice  parlance  this  means  the  policy 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  grant  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  to  tax  evaders  who 
within  the  period  and  under  the  conditions 
pi  escribed  by  that  Department  make  a  clean 
breast  of  their  misdeeds.  Former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Vinson.  In  a  press  conference 
on  May  28.  1945.  crystallized  this  practice 
Into  definite  policy.  But.  observe  that  this 
Immunity  to  timely  repentant  tax  evaders  is 
strictly  the  policy  of  the  Treasur  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  absolution  Implemented  solely 
by  this  agency,  and  the  means  of  implemen- 
tation Is  simply  not  to  send  voluntarily  dis- 
closed tax-fraud  cases  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  prosecution.  There  Is.  therefore,  a 
reciprocating  policy  In  the  Tax  Division  In 
Justice  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  whether  a  volun- 
tary disclosure  has  or  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. If  the  record  coming  from  the  Bu- 
reau does  not  disclose  a  decision  on  this 
point,  the  fact  of  referral  of  a  case  Is  con- 
sidered to  evidence  such  decision.  Orriy  the 
possibility  that  the  agents  may  have  elicited 
the  necessary  incriminating  evidence  by  an 
express  or  Implied  promise  of  Immunity  can 
be  properly  considered  by  the  Tax  Division. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  again,  the  Department 
of  Justice  win  be  reluctant  to  prosecute  If 
there  Is  persuasive  evidence  that  such  a 
promise  of  immunity  was  given. 

OFFERS    IN    COMPROMISE 

Still  another  administrative  defense  ap- 
proach to  the  Department  Is  by  way  of  an 
offer  In  compromise  of  the  criminal  case,  to- 
gether with  the  civil  liability.  In  criminal 
cases  the  policy  of  the  Department  has  re- 
ceived some  airing  among  the  practitioners 
and  in  legal  periodicals.  Despite  this,  the 
attorneys  in  the  Criminal  Section  of  the  Tax 
Division  are  constantly  asked  whether  "we 
can't  compromise  this  case  by  paying  the  tax 
and  penalties. '■  They  must  answer  this  by 
saying  that  the  policy  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Caudle 
Is  not  even  to  consider  compromising  a 
criminal  tax  case  except  when  the  defendant 
couples  his  offer  to  pay  the  tax  or  such  por- 
tion of  It  as  he  has  ability  to  pay  at  the  time 
with  an  unconditional  offer  to  enter  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  a  major  count  of  the  Indictment. 
In  short,  compromise  of  a  criminal  case  must 
result  In  a  conviction.  But  whether  that 
portion  of  such  an  offer  as  concerns  the  tax 
liability  will  be  accepted  Is.  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  usually  dependent  on  whether  It  Is 
acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue That  agency  Is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  clvU 
penalties.  Its  recommendation  Is  always 
sought  on  offers  In  compromise  and  is  fol- 
lowed save  In  the  rarest  of  exceptions. 

Sl'BMISSION   FOR   PROSECUTION 

After  a  criminal  section  attorney  has  re- 
viewed a  case  In  the  light  of  all  the  defense 
contentions  raised,  he  submits  a  recom- 
mendation through  channels  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  If  he  finds  that  the 
evidence  discloses  a  violation  of  the  evasion 
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statute  (26  U.  8.  C.  145  (b) ),  or  the  fallure- 
to-flle  statute  (26  U.  S.  C.  145  (a)  ).  or  the 
false-execution  statute  (26  U.  S.  C.  3809  (a) ), 
or  the  aldlng-and-assistlng-ln'thc-false- 
preparatlon-and-presentation  statute  (26 
U.  8.  C.  8793  (b)  (1)),  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  a 
successful  prosecution,  then  he  will  recom- 
mend submitting  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  Attorney  to  institute  criminal 
action.  This  recommendation  Is  reviewed  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Section  and  by  the 
First  Assistant  In  the  Tax  Division,  and  a 
final  decision  is  then  made  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  on  whose  approval  the  case 
Is  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
concerned  and  counsel  are  notified. 

In  the  usual  case,  the  United  States  At- 
torney p>roceeds  In  due  course  In  his  district 
to  obtain  an  Indictment,  and  then  to  trial  If 
no  guilty  plea  Is  entered.  At  this  stage, 
after  transmittal  of  the  die  to  the  District  At- 
torney, the  Tax  Division  Is  frequently  Impor- 
tuned to  grant  a  further  conference  and  to 
recall  the  file.  There  Is  a  policy  on  this, 
too:  It  is  that  the  file  will  not  be  recalled 
from  the  United  States  Attorney.  If  weighty 
reasons  are  given  for  a  conference,  the  United 
States  Attorney  may  be  asked  to  defer  action, 
but  the  delays  Involved  In  recalling  the  file 
and  In  again  resubmitting  It  are  scarcely  ever 
Incurred.  Generally,  the  taxpayer's  repre- 
sentatives will  be  told  that  further  confer- 
ences In  the  Department  would  be  fruitless 
and  that  any  further  conferences  shotild  be 
rith  the  United  States  Attorney. 


CONCLCSION 

This  discussion  of  policy  should  not  end  on 
the  preceding  stony-hearted  note.  It  can  be 
stated  by  way  of  conclusion  that.  In  consider- 
ing cases  with  defense  counsel,  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral policy  to  discuss  rather  more  freely  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  tax  case  for  prosecu- 
tion than  the  usual  criminal  case.  This 
statement  should  not  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment to  reveal  fully  the  Government's 
hand.  An  honest  effort  Is  made,  however,  to 
outline  the  Government's  contentions,  so 
that  conferences  are  not  sterile  and  in  order 
that  the  possible  existence  of  bona  fide  de- 
fenses may  be  explored.  Common  sense  dic- 
tates the  limitations  on  the  disclosures  made 
to  counsel,  but  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
formulation  of  the  other  policies  and  pro- 
cedures mentioned,  the  objective  is  the  fair 
and  efBclent  conduct  of  the  prosecutor'! 
duties. 


Sach  Is  a  Union's  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  May  13.  1950.  entitled  "Such  Is  a 
Union's  Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Such  Is  a  Union  s  Poweb 

Slowly  the  wheels  of  Industry  are  dragging 
toward  a  stop  along  the  lines  of  four  major 
railroads.  At  this  early  stage  200.000  persons 
are  out  of  work.     Unless  the  latest  move  for 


a  quick  settlement  succeeds  thla  is  only  th« 

beginning. 

The  railroads  are  the  lifeline  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Without  the  cars  to  move 
coal  the  mines  shut  down.  Without  the  flow 
of  their  materials  factories  must  close.  Along 
the  Santa  Fe  lines  farmers  are  worried 
about  the  movement  of  the  wheat  crop. 
The  Inconvenience  to  railroad  passengers  Is 
a  small  thing  compared  with  the  silence  in 
the  freight  yards. 

The  firemen's  brotherhood  has  cut  the 
lifeline  provided  by  four  roads.  There  is 
talk  of  moving  on  to  other  roads  to  make 
the  paralysis  complete.  But  this  far  the 
brotherhood  has  already  gone  to  put  a  third 
man  In  every  multiple  unit  Diesel  locomo- 
tive. 

It  has  nothing  to  stipport  its  argument 
except  force.  This  is  no  complicated,  highly 
technical  arguiient  involved  with  a  lot  of 
"ifs  "  and  "buts."  It  comes  down  to  a  sim- 
ple proposition  of  what  a  third  man  could 
do.     And  the  answer  Is  "nothing  " 

Two  presidential  fact-finding  boards  have 
heard  the  brotherhood's  argument  of  addi- 
tional safety  and  found  nothing  to  support 
It. 

The  union  leadership  Is  prepared  to  spread 
this  devastation  to  have  its  way  without  an 
argument,  without  logic  or  a  moral  principle 
to  support  it. 

Such  power  In  the  hands  of  one  organiza- 
tion is  an  omnious  thing  to  this  land  of  the 
free.  What  it  can  do  on  four  roads  It  can  do 
on  all  roads.  This  Is  a  demonstration  of 
power  for  the  American  people  to  swallow. 

As  of  today  there  Is  no  greater  power  on 
the  side  of  the  people — definitely  not  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  said  he  lacks  the  power  to 
take  action  and.  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  he 
hasn't  asked  for  more  power.  Publicly  he  has 
shown  no  concern.  Congress  can  do  nothing 
except  write  new  legislation,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  real  Interest  In  Senator 
DoNNiLLs  compulsory  arbitration  bill. 

But  for  today  there  is  no  way  to  meet  force 
with  the  force  of  public  Interest.  The  hope 
for  the  national  economy  along  four  major 
railroads  rests  entirely  with  the  talks  around 
the  table. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  strike 
the  demonstration  should  have  been  driven 
home  to  the  American  public.  Over  its  vital 
economic  lifelines  no  little  group  of  men  can 
he  permitted  absolute  power. 


Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  issued  a  statement  announcing  that 
I  would  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  extending  the  public- 
assistance  provisions  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  actioa 
already  taken  by  the  House.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  my  statement, 
which  also  includes  some  comments  on 
the  social-security  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  Senatoi  Herbest  H.  Lkhmaw 
ON  Social  SEctnuTT  Amendments  to  H.  R. 
6000  AS  Reported  bt  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee 

A  number  of  aspects  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  are  very  disap- 
pointing to  me.  although  the  action  by  the 
committee  in  working  out  this  difficult  and 
complex  piece  of  legislation  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  constructive  and  salutary. 

I  expect  to  Introduce  a  number  of  amend- 
ments from  the  floor  and  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  urging  Increased 
benefits  and  expanded  coverage. 

One  point  on  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  very  strongly  and  on  which  I 
propose  to  insist  as  vigorously  as  I  know  how 
is  the  extension  of  the  provision  for  public 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  If  there  are  any  groupts 
of  American  citizens  who  are  particularly  In 
need  of  the  aid  extended  by  this  provision. 
It  is  the  people  of  these  islands  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  confronted  with 
economic  conditions  with  which  the  local 
government  can  deal  only  In  part. 

The  local  governments  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  have  made  outstand- 
ing progress  toward  the  solution  of  ■  basic 
economic  problems.  The  extension  of  the 
public-assistance  provisions  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  these  people  would  be  a  notable 
and  constructive  contribution  and  would,  at 
modest  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
vide essential  support  to  the  efforts  which 
the  local  governments  are  making  to  bring 
to  the  underprivileged  groups  on  these  is- 
lands the  basic  needs  of  livelihood. 

Approval  of  this  extension  of  coverage,  as 
already  agreed  to  by  the  House,  would  signify 
to  all  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  the  fundamental  desire  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  equality  of 
treatment  to  all  its  citizens  and  special  con- 
sideration for  those  citizens  who  are  In  par- 
ticular need  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  am  not  urging  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
on  the  basis  of  charity  or  beneficence,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  right.  I  think  these 
American  citizens  have  a  right  to  the  same 
treatment  by  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
American  citizens  on  the  mainland.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  amend  the  action  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  restore  coverage  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Boys'  Clubs  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  DARBY 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DARBY.  Mr.  President.  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  of  the  FBI.  are  among  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  who  have  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  their  country  iu 
assisting  our  youth  to  become  better  citi- 
zens. The  former  President  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica for  14  years,  and  last  night  awarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Investigation  the  coveted  Golden  Key- 
stone Award  for  his  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  The 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  and  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  both  made  fine  and  ap- 
propriate addresses  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  meeting  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  in 
Washington  on  May  18.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  these  addresses  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows : 

Adoiess  bt  HrHBEHT  Hoover 

LAVEMENT   BOYS WHAT    WE    ARK    DOINO 

I  am  proud  that  this  la  my  fourteenth 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America.  We  have  doubled  in  potency  la 
this  period  But  the  real  record  Is  that  of 
your  president.  WUUam  E.  Hall.  He  entered 
that  office  34  years  ago  and  has  nursed  this 
effort  up  from  its  swaddling  clothes.  But 
Mr.  Hall  and  your  directors  and  I  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  greatest  punch  and 
Bplrlt  of  this  national  organization  comes 
from  your  director.  David  Armstrong,  and 
bis  able  staff. 

The  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  are  a  great 
school.  They  might  even  be  called  the  uni- 
versity of  the  pavements,  for  our  purpoM 
Is  mostly  directed  to  the  pavement  boys  la 
our  congested  areas. 

Here  are  linked  together  over  325  institu- 
tions with  300.000  to  350.000  boys,  with  an 
equlp-nent  that  $60,000,000  could  not  replace 
and  with  an  annual  budget  of  $7,000,000. 
There  were  24  building  projects  nearly  com- 
pleted In  1949  and  18  more  are  under  way, 
costing  a  total  of  about  $5,000,000.  AU 
these  great  sums  are  made  possible  by  gen- 
erous people  who  love  boys. 

If  you  need  some  more  statistics.  I  may 
tell  you  that  there  are  35.000  adults  giving 
generovisly  of  their  time  to  the  Boys'  Clubi 
as  boards  of  directors  or  aiuillary  organiza- 
tions. The  clubs  are  guided  by  over  6.000 
trained  adult  leaders  who  are  the  "faculty." 

This  eaucatlon  Includes  self-organizatloa 
and  their  own  discipline  In  the  conduct  of 
their  clubs.  It  Includes  testing  out  their 
natural  bents  In  shops,  crafts,  music,  and 
the  professions.  It  Includes  medical  Inspec- 
tion and  training  in  health.  It  Involves  every 
known  Indoor  and  outdoor  game  and  sport, 
except  horse  racing  and  golf.  It  even  In- 
cludes the  flying  trapeze. 

There  Is  no  discrimination  as  to  religion 
or  race.  Theirs  Is  that  equality  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  free  men.  The  greatest  moral 
training,  except  for  religious  faith,  comes 
from  training  these  boys  In  teamwork  and 
sportsmanship. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  boys'  clubs  sub- 
stitute for  either  mother  or  the  public 
schools.  We  are  concerned  with  the  kid  from 
the  aour  when  school  la  out  until  he  goes  to 
bed  or  when  he  gets  a  holiday.  When  a  boy 
Is  .nslde  our  doors,  mother  has  no  worry. 
The  police  have  no  worry  from  some  of  hU 
primitive  instincts. 

We  have  a  right  to  brag  a  little.  We  have 
produced  some  major  league  ball  players  and 
some  great  editors  and  artists.  In  the  last 
war  draft  the  total  number  of  rejects  among 
our  graduates  was  less  than  5  percent  as 
agal.nst  the  national  average  of  over  30  per- 
cent. I  could  tell  you  of  districts  where  we 
have  reduced  delinquency  by  75  percent. 
Over  the  years  we  have  Iirougbt  Joy  Into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  boys. 

You  win  anticipate  my  next  remark.  We 
need  more  money  and  lots  of  it,  for  there  are 
2.000.000  of  theee  pavement  txjys  whom  w* 
have  not  taken  care  of. 


HIS  aiCHTS,  characteristtcs,  «k\thonmekt, 

AND    HOPES 

The  work  of  the  boys'  clubs  is  geared  to 
certain  Ideas. 

First.  When  the  founding  fathers  an- 
nounced the  unalienable  rights,  they  laid 
proper  emphasis  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
I  have  no  doubt  any  lawyer  would  construe 
that  as  especially  Intended  to  Include  boys. 
However,  we  are  not  so  worried  at  the  nv)- 
ment  with  his  unalienable  rights  to  the  pur- 
suit  of  happiness  as  we  are  with  his  processes 
In  the  pursuit. 

Second.  In  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  boy 
has  two  Jobs.  One  Is  being  a  boy  and  the 
other  Is  training  to  be  a  man. 

When  the  boys'  clubs  contemplate  his  Jobs, 
we  take  Into  account  certain  characteristics 
Of  the  animal  and  his  environment.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  some  observations  on  these 
essentials.  I  have  combined  them  with  some 
further  observations  to  bring  \ou  up  to  date 
In  this  Important  natter. 

Together  with  his  sister,  the  boy  Is  our 
most  precious  possession.  But  he  presents 
not  only  Joys  and  hopes,  but  also  paradoxes. 
He  strains  our  nerves,  yet  he  Is  a  complex  of 
cells  teeming  with  affection.  He  Is  a  periodic 
nuisance,  yet  he  is  a  Joy  forever.  He  Is  a 
part-time  incarnation  of  destruction,  yet  he 
radiates  sunlight  to  all  the  world.  He  at 
times  gives  evidence  of  being  the  child  of  In- 
Iqulty,  yet  his  Idealism  can  make  a  great  na- 
tion. He  Is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  every 
mortal  thing.  He  Is  an  Illuminated  Interro- 
gation point,  yet  he  Is  the  most  entertaining 
animal  that  Is. 

The  whole  world  Is  new  to  him.  He  must 
discover  It  all  over  again.  All  Its  corners 
and  things  must  be  explored  or  taken  apart. 
Therefore  his  should  be  a  life  of  discovery, 
of  adventure,  of  great  undertakings.  He 
must  spend  much  time  in  the  land  of  make- 
believe,  if  he  Is  to  expand  his  soul.  One 
of  the  sad  things  in  the  world  Is  that  he 
must  grow  up  Into  the  land  of  taxpayers. 

He  Is  endowed  with  a  dynamic  energy  and 
an  Impelling  desire  to  take  exercise  on  all 
occasions.  He  is  a  complete  self-starter,  and 
therefore  wisdom  In  dealing  with  him  con- 
sists mostly  In  what  to  do  with  him  next. 
His  primary  Instinct  Is  to  hunt  In  a  pack 
and  that  multiplies  his  devices.  He  and 
his  pack  can  go  on  the  hunt  either  for  good 
or  evil.  Our  first  problem  is  to  find  him 
constructive  Joy,  instead  of  destructive  glee. 

To  complicate  this  problem,  this  clvlllfa- 
tlon  has  gone  and  bxillt  up  great  cities.  We 
have  increased  the  number  of  boys  per  acre. 
We  have  paved  all  this  part  of  the  land  with 
cement  and  cobblestones.  Of  these  human 
organisms,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  million 
must  find  their  outdoor  life  on  these  pave- 
ments and  confined  by  brick  walls.  Much 
of  their  life  Is  concerned  with  stairs,  light 
switches,  alleys,  fire  escapes,  bells,  and  cob- 
blestones, and  a  chance  to  get  run  over  by 
a  truck.  Thus  these  boys  are  today  sepa- 
rated from  mother  earth  and  all  her  works, 
except  the  weather.  In  the  days  before  our 
civilization  became  so  perfectly  paved  with 
cement,  he  matched  his  wits  with  the  birds, 
the  bees,  and  the  fish.  But  the  outlet  of  his 
energies  In  exploring  the  streams  and  the 
fields  Is  closed  to  him.  The  mysteries  of 
the  birds  and  bees  and  flsh  are  mostly  denied 
to  him. 

The  normal  boy  Is  a  primitive  animal  and 
takes  to  competition  and  battle.  If  he 
doesn't  have  mtich  of  a  chance  to  contend 
with  nature,  and  unless  he  Is  given  some- 
thing else  to  do,  he  Is  likely  to  take  on  con- 
tention with  a  policeman. 

I  dislike  to  refer  to  these  boys  as  under- 
privileged. That  Is  only  a  part  truth.  H« 
has  better  facilities  for  education  and  better 
protection  of  health  than  boys  In  any  other 
country  in  the  world.    He  suffers  less  from 


mumps  and  measles  than  his  grandfather 
did;  more  quickly  do  we  heal  his  broken 
bones.  He  will  live  longer,  and  if  his  start 
l3  blighted,  the  Nation  wUl  have  to  board 
him  longer  in  Jail. 

He  has  other  gains.  The  electric  light 
has  banished  the  former  curse  of  all  boys, 
of  cleaning  lamps  and  everlastingly  carrying 
them  about.  The  light  switch  has  driven 
away  the  goblins  that  lived  In  dark  corners 
and  under  the  bed.  It  clothes  drab  streets 
with  gaiety  and  cheer  by  night.  And  It  Is 
the  attraction  of  these  bright  lights  that  In- 
creases our   problem. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  privileges 
which  all  these  bricks  and  cement  have 
taken  away  from  him.  The  particular  ones 
with  which  we  are  concerned  bear  on  his 
character  and  moral  stature.  This  brick 
and  cement  foundation  of  life  Is  a  hard 
soil  for  his  growths.  Somebody  wUl  say 
morals  are  the  Job  of  parents.  But  the  best 
of  parents  cannot  keep  him  Indoors  all  the 
time.  And  the  world  In  the  streets  Is  a 
distorted  and  dangerous  world  which  the 
parents  cannot  make  or  unmake.  So  It  be- 
comes a  Job  of  public  relations. 

But  there  Is  more  than  that.  The  fins 
qualities  of  loyalty  to  the  pack  are  not  so 
good  on  the  pavements.  For  here  the  pack 
turns  to  the  gang,  where  his  suiierabundant 
vitality  leads  him  to  depredation.  And 
here  we  make  gangsters  and  feed  Jails.  The 
way  to  stop  crime  is  to  stop  the  manufac- 
ture of  criminals. 

This  Is  only  a  marginal  problem  to  the 
total  boys  In  the  United  States.  If  we  can 
start  this  marginal  group  right  on  the  road 
to  character,  we  will  have  done  more  to 
cure  our  national  Ills  than  either  subsidies 
or  so-called  security. 

And  there  Is  more  to  this  than  ever  exer- 
cise and  morals.  There  Is  the  Job  of  stretch- 
ing his  vision  of  life.  The  right  to  glimpse 
Into  constructive  Joy,  the  right  to  discover 
an  occupation  fitted  to  his  Inclinations  and 
talents,  and  the  right  to  develop  his  person- 
ality. The  priceless  treasure  of  boyhood  Is 
his  endless  enthusiasm,  his  high  store  of 
Idealism,  his  affections,  and  his  hopes. 
When  we  preserve  these  with  character,  we 
have  made  men.  We  have  made  citizens 
and  we  have  made  Americans. 

Address  bt  J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  or  Investigation 

The  Golden  Keystone  Award  Is  Indeed  a 
cherished  honor.  As  Its  recipient  I  know 
that  this  great  honor  would  never  have  been 
accorded  me  had  It  not  been  for  the  ilrelesa 
and  unselfish  assistance  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  my  associates  in  the  FBI.  For  them,  as 
well  as  for  myself,  I  accept  this  honcr  with 
pardonable  pride  and  gratitude. 

The  fact  that  the  award  is  presented  by 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
gives  it  even  greater  significance  to  ine.  It 
has  been  my  distinct  privilege  and  p  easure 
to  have  served  under  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  for 
many  years  in  my  official  career  and  liter  to 
be  associated  with  him  In  the  boys  cluts 
work.  His  life  symbolizes  the  precepts  of 
this  great  Nation.  Inspired  by  our  finest 
traditions  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  justice 
for  all.  he  stands  foursquare  against  every 
disrupting  force.  His  contributions  to  our 
Nations  welfare  have  been  outstanding:  his 
great  heart  and  soul  are  attuned  to  tht  needs 
of  humanity  which  he  has  served  sc  nobly 
over  the  years.  May  God  grant  him  many 
years  to  counsel  our  country  througl  these 
troubled  times. 

There  Is  a  parallel  between  the  alms  of  the 
3oys'  Cluljs  of  America  and  the  FEI.  We 
work  on  different  fronts,  but  toward  i  com- 
mon objective — a  more  secure  America.  One 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  generation  has 
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been  our  lack  of  vision.  As  a  people  we  have 
prospered  materially.  We  have  harnessed 
our  vast  Industrial  potential;  we  have  pene- 
trated the  mysteries  of  science.  We  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  living  which  Is  vm- 
equaled  the  world  over.  The  defects  of  our 
social  order  are  gradually  being  overcome. 
We  have  more  leisure  time  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  than  people  in  any  civilized 
laud  In  the  world.  But  we  are  sadly  neglect- 
ing our  most  precious  asset — the  citizen  of 
tomorrow. 

We  are  witnessing,  too  often,  a  gradual  dis- 
solution of  the  traditional  American  home. 
The  American  home  too  frequently  has  be- 
come merely  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  Instead 
of  a  place  of  moral  development  and  spiritual 
growth.  Adult  America  In  too  many  in- 
stances has  failed  miserably  In  its  responsi- 
bility to  youth. 

The  tendency  to  coddle  youth  or  treat  their 
problems  with  Indifference  manifests  itself  in 
too  many  communities.  Instead  of  giving 
young  people  leadership  through  example 
and  discipUne.  too  frequently  we  permit  them 
to  run  rampant  in  the  uninhibited  expres- 
sion of  their  impulses — a  practice  which  has 
led  to  disastrous  consequences. 

The  awesome  spectacle  a  few  weeks  ago  In 
one  of  our  cities,  of  scores  of  young  people 
swept  by  a  mob  spirit  flaunting  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  by  rioting  In  the  sueets.  and 
equally  startling  and  frightening  spectacles 
in  other  cities,  are  sufficient  to  make  us  pause 
and  take  stock.  The  unlawful  activities  of 
too  many  of  our  young  people  are  a  national 
disgrace.  We  who  are  engaged  in  law  en- 
forcement see  the  results  dally  in  the  un- 
governed  activities  of  teen-age  boys  and  girls 
who  are  responsible  for  a  percentage  of  crimes 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  age  group. 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  indictment  of 
parenthood. 

In  fact,  some  60  percent  of  all  crimes 
against  property  are  committed  by  young 
people  under  25  years  of  age.  In  117.562  cases 
last  year  involving  young  people  under  21 
years  of  age.  law  enforcement  agencies  re- 
garded the  offenses  sufficiently  serious  to 
take  the  fingerprints  of  the  offenders  for  in- 
clusion In  the  fingerprint  files  of  the  FBI. 
These  represent  some  15  percent  of  all  per- 
sons arrested.  Yet,  as  a  group,  persons  under 
21  years  of  age  accounted  for  43.8  percent  of 
all  persons  arrested  for  auto  theft;  38.2  per- 
cent of  all  persons  arrested  for  burglary: 
30  4  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  rape; 
26.7  percent  o'  all  persons  arrested  for  rob- 
bery: and  11.9  percent  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  felonious  homicide. 

This  sad  spectacle  of  misdirected  energy 
Is  an  unwholesome  blemish  on  the  American 
scene.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the 
woodshed  of  my  generation  has  had  its  effect. 
I  have  heart  too  many  sorrowful  confessions 
of  parents  who  "spared  the  rod  and  spoiled 
the  child"  not  to  be  convinced  that  a  firm- 
ness and  a  determination  to  enforce  disci- 
pline and  order  have  their  merits.  There 
Is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  discipline  in 
developing  character.  Hard  work,  even  if  It 
is  considered  old-fashioned  In  some  quarters. 
Is  a  stepping  stone  to  achievement. 

The  breakdown  In  some  of  the  homes  and 
the  lack  of  faculties  in  the  schools  to  fully 
administer  to  the  fundamental  needs  of 
youth  have  made  necessary  such  a  youth- 
serving  agency  as  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

In  the  brief  span  of  their  existence,  the 
boys'  clubs  of  the  Nation  have  left  an  in- 
delible Imprint  for  good  upon  the  325  com- 
munities where  they  exist.  The  330,000 
members  of  tlie  boys'  clutis  are  being  given 
opportunities  which  they  would  iK)t  other- 
wise have  Make  no  mistake — each  of  these 
boys  wUl  become  a  better  citizen  because 
some  adults  have  had  vision  and  have  been 
willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
providing  these  young  men  with  opportuni- 
ties which  are  their  inherent  right. 


The  program  of  the  boys'  clube  has  con- 
clusively proven  Its  worth  by  satisfying  the 
basic  desires  of  youth  In  offering  opportuni- 
ties for  new  experience,  recognition,  response, 
and  security  which  come  from  group  activi- 
ties. In  making  this  possible,  I  want  to 
commend  the  6,088  professional  and  volun- 
teer workers  who  have  carried  forward  this 
program  In  37  States.  Back  of  these  men 
who  give  of  their  time  and  energies  is  another 
group,  totaling  some  35.000  members  of 
boards  of  directors  and  auxUlary  organiza- 
tions in  the  various  communities  where 
boys'  clubs  flourish. 

These  men,  many  of  whom  are  here  to- 
night, by  their  daUy  deeds  are  living  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship. 
Their  contribution  toward  the  building  of  a 
better  America  sets  an  example  for  others. 
The  achievements  of  the  boys'  clubs  invite 
the  scrutiny  of  every  community  in  the  land. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  some  seven  mil- 
lion dollars — the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
boys'  clubs — Is  returned  manyfold  In  the 
results  of  Its  constructive  work.  The  ex- 
perience of  one  neighborhood  where  the 
number  of  Juvenile  delinquents  dropped  from 
222  to  28,  an  87  percent  decrease,  after  a 
boys'  club  moved  into  the  community,  I  am 
sure.  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  operation  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica is  basically  American.  They  embody 
some  of  our  finest  traditions  by  working  in 
the  locals  where  they  can  render  the  great- 
est service.  Our  Nation  has  flourished  be- 
cause of  that  principle — the  serving  of  local 
needs.  In  the  final  analysis,  America  Is  the 
aggregate  of  all  of  our  people;  It  is  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  of  our  towns,  cities,  counties, 
and  States.  America  Is  only  as  strong  as 
all  of  our  people  and  our  communities  work- 
ing together  in  unity  toward  a  common  goal. 

Good  citizenship,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home.  That  Is  why,  for  example,  I  have 
always  oppoeed  the  concept  of  a  national 
police  force.  The  best  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  home-town  police.  Any  other 
system  would  be  alien  to  otu-  American  way 
of  life.  Each  commimity  not  only  deserves 
exactly  what  It  receives  In  terms  of  law  and 
order,  but  also  has  within  Its  power  the  abU- 
ity  to  have  law  observance  and  good  law 
enforcement  If  it  so  desires. 

There  is  not  a  city.  town,  or  hamlet  In  the 
Nation  which  could  not  strike"  a  telling  blow 
against  the  forces  of  lawlessness  within  48 
hours  if  its  people  had  the  will  and  de- 
termination to  eradicate  the  breeding  places 
of  crime.  The  law-enforcement  agencies  in 
the  land,  with  few  exceptions,  are  thoroughly 
competent  and  capable.  They  are  wUllng  to 
do  their  Job  If  they  are  unshackled  and  sup- 
ported as  they  should  be  by  an  aroused 
citizenry  which  will  brook  no  interference 
and  tolerate  no  alliance  between  the  upper 
world  of  officialdom  and  the  underworld  of 
corruption. 

Similarly,  the  youth  problem  in  crime 
would  disappear  quickly  if  each  parent  and 
adult  recognized  his  responsibility  and  made 
an  honest  effort  to  do  his  duty.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  number  of  Boys' 
Clubs  will  double,  triple,  and  quadruple. 
A  crying  need  exists  for  an  extension  of  this 
most  worth-while  endeavor.  You,  the  lead- 
ers of  this  movement,  have  done  your  Job 
well  but  you  have  scarcely  scratched  the  sur- 
face. There  Is  still  much  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  The  need  for 
giving  American  youth  what  Is  Justly  his — 
guidance,  training,  discipline,  proper  stir- 
roundlngs.  Incentive,  moral  iind  spiritual  de- 
velopment— is  more  Important  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
strength,  the  security,  and  the  future  of 
America  depend  upon  the  character  and 
the  quality  of  our  youth.  In  the  face  of 
attacks  from  subversive  fon^s  which  would 
destroy  our  American  way  of  life,  we  must 
strengthen  and  expand  those  organ  Igatlona 


which  aid  in  molding  otir  youth  Into  good 
citizens. 

The  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  must  go  for- 
ward If  other  boys  are  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunities of  democracy  In  action — the  typ« 
of  democracy  which  flotirishes  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  United 
States. 


Protection  ol  Wisconsin  Dairy  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NZBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  note  in  the  May  15,  1950,  issue  of 
the  newspaper  Herald-Telegram,  pub- 
lished in  Chippewa  Palls,  Wis.,  a  very 
fine  and  deserved  editorial  entitled 
"Waging  Courageous  Fight,"  recounting 
the  splendid  work  of  our  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  America's  dairy  land* 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilctI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Waging  CcmucEOxn  Fight 

Senator  Alexantjek  Wtltt's  courageoui 
fight  In  the  United  States  Senate  to  aid 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  was  called  to  th« 
attention  of  the  local  Klwanla  Club  and 
their  farmer  guests  Wednesday  night  at 
Eagle  Point. 

Mllo  Swanton,  executive  secretary  of  th« 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agricultural  Cooper»- 
tlves,  praised  Wisconsin's  senior  Senator  for 
what  he  termed  his  yeoman  service  In  the 
farmers'  battle  against  the  manufacturers  of 
dairy  substitutes. 

Swanton "5  remarks  drew  spontaneous  ap- 
plause from  the  more  than  100  men  present 
at  Wednesday  night's  meeting,  Indicating 
that  the  larmers  were  appreciative  of  Wnjrr's 
fight  for  the  dairy  indtistry. 

Now,  a  communication  from  Washington 
reveals  that  the  Badger  Senator  Is  waging 
a  terrific  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacttirers  in 
his  home  State. 

This  should  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
Chippewa  Falls  businessmen,  since  hxige 
numbers  of  some  of  the  finest  boots  and 
shoes  in  the  United  States  are  manufactured 
right  here  In  our  own  community. 

Senator  Wilet  Is  genuinely  alarmed  at 
what  he  terms  the  Indiscriminate  lowering 
of  trade  barriers,  which  allow  cheap  for- 
eign-made boots  and  shoes  to  flood  Ameri- 
can markets. 

The  Senator  read  Into  the  Congkxssiomal 
RicoBo  a  letter  received  from  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers  Union,  Local  705.  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  which  the  westers  com- 
plained of  the  steady  flow  of  foreign  shoes 
into  the  country  at  prices  far  below  the 
domestic  retaU  price. 

Wnjrr.  In  presenting  this  problem  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  this  to  say,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  his  remarks 
are  well  worth  repeating  for  readers  of  the 
Herald-Telegram : 

"Our  basic  obligation  la  to  aflwd  reason- 
able and  legitimate  protection  for  American 
Job:  and  American  producers,  as  against  un- 
fair competition  from  floods  of  cheap  for- 
eign Imports. 
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"To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consist- 
ent with  that  point.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  tr>-  to  Increase  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, particiilarly  In  commodities  that  ere 
not  produced  here  at  home,  and  where  there 
Is  an  unfulfllled  need. 

"I  have  received  many  messages  from  Wis- 
consin businesses  which  are  deeply  concerned 
with  recent  policies  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  reckless  slashing  of  trade 
barriers.  These  folks,  both  businessmen  and 
unions,  as  well  as  li:dividual  workers,  are 
concerned  lest  In  cur  zeal  to  promote  world 
commerce  we  lose  sight  of  the  following 
facts: 

"\a\  America  has  the  highest  standard  cf 
living  In  the  world. 

•■(bi  American  wages  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  highest  in  the  world. 

"(c)  The  largest  elem.enl  In  the  cost  of  any 
commodity  Is,  generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
labor. 

"(d)  If  foreign  countries  using  Inexpen- 
sive labor  at  what  amounts  to  serf  prices,  can 
have  tariffs  lowered  appreciably,  they  can 
luerally  flood  many  American  Items  off  the 
markets. 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  this  situa- 
tion •  •  '.I  have  protested  many  times 
to  the  United  SUtes  Tariff  Commission 
against  particular  tariff  slashes,  but  usually 
my  protests  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and 
the  same  hulds  true  in  the  case  of  my  appeals 
to  the  White  House." 

Senator  Wu^t  then  read  the  Boot  and 
?'-!oe  Workers"  letter  Into  the  Congressional. 
R£Cou>.  commenting  that  "the  letter  speaks 
for  Itself  about  cheap  foreign  shoes  flocdlni; 
American  markets,  and  that  is  why  I  hav« 
requested  Unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  Wisconsin's 
very  able  senior  Senator  has  taken  up  the 
fight  for  the  State's  boot  and  shoe  workers 
with  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
characterized  hU  fight  fur  the  dairy  farmers 
of  Wisconsin. 

Manufacturers,  individual  workers,  and  the 
States  thousands  of  farmers  should  take 
heart  In  the  knowledge  that  Senator  Wiley- 
Is  doing  more  than  Just  passing  the  time  cf 
day  In  the  United  States  Senate.  Residents 
of  Chippewa  Falls  should  be  doubly  proud 
of  the  courageous  fight  wh:ch  Alxxandeb 
WitxT  is  waging  to  pro'ect  the  interests  ci 
bis  constituents. 


Force  Af  ainst  the  Public 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  < legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimoiis  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoud 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  of  May  11.  1950.  the  concluding 
sentence  of  which  refers  to  the  firemen's 
recent  strike.  sayin«: 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect Its  people  In  such  an  emergency,  the  tlina 
has  come  for  new  legislation. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORC*    ACAIMST    THE    PVBI-IC 

On  an  outright  featherbedding  i.«sue  the 
firemen's    brotherhood    has   stopped   service 


on  four  major  railroads.  From  coast  to  coast 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  are  left  with- 
out railroad  service.  Industries  depending 
on  these  lour  lines  face  the  prospect  of  shut- 
down.    Passenger  travel  Is  disrupted. 

The  responsibility  lor  drastic  action  checka 
to  Washington.  If  the  President  has  no 
power  to  act.  as  he  claims,  then  the  la.-'ue 
la  In  the  lap  of  Conc:ress. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  way  to  com- 
proml."*  with  the  union.  It  has  delivered 
an  ultimatum  and  stands  on  It.  The  Key 
demand  which  Is  a  third  man  on  each  Diesel 
locomotive.  Is  the  strategic  point  of  attack 
In  a  general  movement  to  spread  the  feather- 
bedding  practice  through  the  Nation's  rail- 
road systems. 

The  brotherhood  couldn't  have  chosen  a 
clearer  example  to  show  the  American  pub- 
lic how  featherbedding  works. 

A  second  man.  a  firemen.  Is  already  car- 
ried on  a  Diesel  as  a  safety  factor.  An  en- 
gineer alone  could  operate  the  locomotive 
witn  normal  safety.  If  he  should  suffer  a 
heart  attack  or  lose  his  faculties  for  any 
reason  the  automatic  device  Is  on  hand  to 
stop  the  train  as  soon  as  his  foot  leaves 
the  pedal.  But  where  many  lives  are  In- 
volved the  precaution  of  an  extra  man  Is 
justified.  Automatic  devices  sometimes  fall. 
So  a  second  man  is  on  hand  for  some  rare 
emergency. 

A  third  man  could  serve  no  purpose  what- 
ever. He  would  Just  go  along  for  the  ride 
and  draw  his  pay.  That  is  featherbed- 
ding. The  third  man  on  all  the  Diesels  would 
account  for  an  annual  expense  of  *40,000.a00 
a  year. 

If  the  firemen's  brotherhood  can  have  Its 
way  on  this  Issue  It  has  softened  the  resist- 
ance to  many  other  demands.  Its  drive  Is  to 
make  Jobs  for  extra  men.  The  only  way  the 
railroads  could  pay  such  mounting  costs 
Is  by  Increasing  freight  rates  and  fares  that 
are  already  too  high. 

The  claim  for  a  third  man  on  a  Diesel  has 
not  been  supported  anywhere  outside  the 
brotherhoods  leaders.  It  has  gone  to  two 
Presidential  fact-finding  boards  and  has 
been  turned  down  by  both. 

The  movement  started  back  in  1939.  A 
board  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  held 
that  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  third 
man  on  a  Diesel.  Tlie  demand  persisted. 
In  1949  a  board  appointed  by  President  Tru- 
man heard  the  arguments  and  found  against 
the  brotherhood. 

This  Is  no  ordinary  labor  dispute  In  which 
you  have  good  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Left  v/lthout  any  supf)ort  for  Its  argument 
the  firemen's  brotherhood  Is  determined  to 
have  Its  way  by  force.  The  victims  are 
literally  millions  of  people  who  depend  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  on  the  service  of  four 
major  railroads. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  unable  to 
protect  Its  people  In  such  an  emergency  the 
time  has  come  for  new  legislation. 


Point  4  and  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

of    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Truman  launched  the  idea  of 
the  point  4  program,  to  ^we  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  he  summed  up  tlie  American  hope 


for    world    stability    in    these    fit  rring 
words : 

Democracy  alone  can  supoly  the  vltj.llzlng 
force  to  stir  the  peoples  of  the  worl  I  Into 
triumphant  action,  not  only  agamst  their 
human  oppressors,  but  also  against  their 
ancient  enemies — hunger,  misery,  and 
despair. 

These  words  cain  their  fullest  meanin? 
V.  hen  the  problems  of  the  underdevt  loped 
areas  are  brou^'ht  out  into  the  open  and 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people 
in  those  areas. 

Raden  Sudjatmoko.  actlni?  chief  of  the 
Indonesian  Observer's  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  made  a  statement  on 
April  15,  1950.  before  the  fifty-  ourth 
annual  meeiintj  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Scienc?.  giv- 
ing his  own  viewpoint  on  the  point  4  pro- 
gram in  its  relation  to  the  probh  ms  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Because  I  believe  our  participaMon  in 
the  point  4  pro?:ram  must  be  Rui  led  by 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  probU  ms  we 
face.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Raden 
Sudjatmoko's  views  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  his  address 
Point  Four  and  Southeast  Asia  ciay  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  F  ecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e>  cerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  f  ;scord, 
as  follows: 

Point  4  and  Southeast  Asia 

Before  beginning  my  remarks,  I  ^/ant  to 
make  It  clear,  that  what  I  have  to  say  tonight 
is  entirely  my  own  personal  view,  and  does 
not  In  any  way  reflect  the  views  or  opinions 
of  my  government. 

Point  4  Is  the  assertion  of  faith  In  a  world 
based  on  the  recognition  of  mutua  Inter- 
dependency  cf  all  nations,  economic;  lly  and 
politically.  It  is  Inspired  by  the  bel  ef  that 
IX  a  new  world  Is  to  emerge  from  the  present 
chaos.  It  will  have  to  tie  a  world  of  peace  and 
general  prosperity  so  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  live  In  freedom  and  dignity.  The 
opportunities  are  there.  In  southei  st  Asia 
especially,  where  the  people  have  sh  iken  off 
their  chains  and  laid  the  first  pollticil  foun- 
dations for  such  a  life,  they  are  eager  to  get 
to  work  and  reap  the  material  and  spiritual 
fruits  which  freedom  can  bring. 

The  opportunities  are  tremendous,  the  re- 
sponsibilities are  equally  great  Once  this 
program  Is  undertaken,  we  cannot  tffcrd  to 
fall.  The  political  less  to  this  countr  :.  to  th3 
nations  which  would  benefit  from  tils  pro- 
gram, and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  v  ould  t>e 
far  too  serious. 

All  this  puts  a  burden  of  tremen  lous  re- 
sponsibility on  the  governments  and  peoples 
which  will  participate  In  this  venttre.  For 
the  United  Nations,  this  means  the  iiecesslty 
of  reconciling  the  *iaslc  conceptual  dl  Terences 
still  present  despite  the  unanimous  vote  cf 
acceptance  of  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program.  It  will  be  the  task  cf 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  this  enceavcr  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  areas  ot  conflict 
beset tln-i^  the  world  organization. 

For  the  governments  of  the  unc  erdevel- 
oped  countries  partlclpmtlng  In  this  )rogram. 
the  responsibilities  are  equally  cleai .  These 
would  entail  the  necessity  of  achieving  po- 
litical stp.blllty.  the  necessity  of  ulflUlns 
honorably  and  scrupulously  th»lr  Interna- 
tional obllpailons.  ajid  the  early  establish- 
ment of  well-functioning  adminUtratlons. 
But  they  also  encall  their  respHin.iililllty  to- 
ward their  own  proples.  the  necessl  ,y  of  en- 
suring their  own  economic  developnent  and 
the  raising  of  their  own  peonies'  staiid.^rds  of 
living  It  will  be  the  respo'nslbllltv  of  these 
governments  to  carry  through  thoee  change* 
lu  the  social  and  economic  structure  whlcli 
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•re  indispensable  for  solving  the  problems  of 
poverty  in  these  areas,  and  to  stlmtilate  and 
channel  the  constructive  forces  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  reemergence  of  Asia  in  the  world  is  • 
permanent  phenomenon  Asia's  political 
crystallization  and  stabilization,  Its  eco- 
nomic development  are  bound  to  take  place 
In  the  irreversible  course  of  history.  The  big 
question  facing  both  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
the  peoples  of  the  economically  more  ad- 
vanced countries  Is  how  this  crystalllyatlon 
and  stabilization  and  hew  this  economic  de- 
velopment will  be  consummated,  and  In  what 
direction  they  will  go.  The  political  and 
social  forces  now  at  work  In  southern  Asia 
push  for  an  early  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Immense  poverty  aggravated  In  many 
parts  of  that  area  by  a  tremendous  poptila- 
tlon  pressure,  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
out-dated,  out-moded  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  the  general  low  productivity  of  la- 
bor, to  the  problem  of  land  tenure,  and  in 
general  to  the  problems  created  by  the  dis- 
torted colonial  economy,  and  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II.  No  government  In  that  area  of  the 
world  can  hope  to  achieve  stability  If  these 
problems  are  not  faced  and  solved  In  some 
manner  or  other.  It  was  the  fact  that  these 
'  problems  could  not  be  resolved  within  the 
framework  of  the  colonial  relatlonshap  that 
made  the  revolution  In  Asia  a  historical 
necessity.  Now  that  the  release  from  colo- 
nal  domination  has  been  won.  the  sinswers 
to  these  problems  can  only  be  found  within 
the  framework  of  a  new  society,  through 
social  reforms,  and  through  economic  devel- 
opment. But  how  can  these  goals  be 
achieved?  Once  this  Is  clear:  The  main  btir- 
den  Will  fall  on  us.  but  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  be  aided  by  other  countries 
In  this  process  wUl  te  of  crucial  Importance. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  problems  of  southern  Asia  £U"e  there, 

cold  war  or  no  cold  war.  The  question  of 
how  we  will  solve  these  problems,  how  soon, 
and  by  what  means,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  determine  what  southeast 
Asia's  position  will  be  In  the  stnoggle  be- 
tween dictatorship  and  democracy.  There- 
fore, the  fate  of  southeast  Asia  will  not  be 
determined  by  Its  allnement  with  any  j)Ower 
blocs  but  by  the  outcome  of  otir  own  war, 
our  own  war  against  poverty  and  misery.  Or, 
to  put  It  another  way.  the  political  and  so- 
cial structure  with  which  Asia  wUl  even- 
tually emerge  will  .be  that  structiue  which 
gives  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  poverty. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  by  the 
very  natiire  of  the  revolution  in  Asia,  which 
Is  a  struggle  for  a  life  of  freedom,  there  is  an 
Inherent  determination  to  reject  subservi- 
ence to  foreign  domination  or  foreign  Influ- 
ence, be  It  from  The  Hague.  London,  Paris, 
Washington,  or  Moscow  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  one  of  the  elements  of  the  upheaval  In 
southern  Asia  Is  the  desire  for  greater  popu- 
lar self  expression,  and  therefore  for  democ- 
racy. Thus,  the  best  contribution  that 
southeast  Asia  can  make  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  democratic  development  Is  to  an- 
swer successfully  the  immediate  political 
and  economic  problems  with  which  she  Is 
confronted.  This  preoccupation  with  na- 
tional problems  Is  not  only  Justified,  but  Is 
the  only  course  open,  and  no  government 
there  could  survive  the  relegation  of  these 
problems  to  a  secondary  level.  Therefore,  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  countries  of  southern 
Asia  into  the  Immediate  orbit  of  the  cold  war, 
as,  for  example,  the  pressure  on  these  coun- 
tries to  recognize  Bao  Dal,  can  only  deflect 
them  from  following  the  sole  constructive 
course  open  to  them. 

It  l£  against  this  background  that  point 
four  Las  been  launched.  The  psychological 
aud  political  pattern  oX  the  southeast  Asian 


■cene  demonstrates  that  In  the  eyes  of  the 
peoples  of  southern  Asia,  point  fotir  cannot 
be  separated  frcnn  their  reactions  to  other 
policies  toward  this  area.  IX  point  four  Is 
latinched  on  the  asstimptlon  that  economic 
aid  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  early 
stabilization  and  democratic  development, 
then  it  should  be  made  clear  to  them  that 
the  other  aspects  of  American  policy  In 
southeast  Asia  are  consistent  with  this  piro- 
gram.  The  time  is  past  when  policy  with 
regard  to  southeast  Asia  could  be  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  requirements  CH(  policy  in 
Europe. 

These  political  realities  must  be  taken  into 
account;  they  have  to  be  detilt  with  before 
we  even  start  thinking  about  implementing 
point  four.  But  apart  from  these  political 
factors,  there  are  also  equally  Important  so- 
cial and  economic  factors  Involved  in  the 
revolution  in  Asia,  and  planing  for  point  four 
must  embrace  consideration  of  these  factors 
as  well. 

Colonial  society,  the  legacy  left  to  us,  was 
a  plural  society  without  any  organic  coher- 
ence. It  was  comprised  of  distinct  social 
strata,  fundamentally  separated  by  the  dlX- 
ferentlation  of  economic  functions,  a  divi- 
sion which  actually  tended  to  fall  along 
racial  lines.  There  was  the  top  layer  com- 
posed of  Europeans,  who  maintained  the 
estates  or  other  businesses,  or  were  involved 
in  the  administration  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. The  middle  class  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  nonlndlgenous  Asians,  usually 
Chinese  or  Indians,  who  were  mainly  con- 
cerned with  local  retail  trad*;.  On  the  bot- 
tom layer  was  the  native  population  which 
was  tied  up  with  the  economic  machinery 
only  Insofar  as  that  contributed  to  the  func- 
tioning of  foreign  capital  enterprise.  In 
many  ways  this  third  layer  lived  In  an  en- 
tirely different  world,  in  a  precapitalistlc  one. 
on  the  fringes  of  the  economic  processes 
taking  place  in  that  country.  Because  there 
was  no  organic  coherence  among  the  social 
strata,  the  different  races  lived  side  by  side, 
tied  to  each  other  only  by  the  common  desire 
for  gain.  The  center  oX  eainomic  and  po- 
litical activity  was  located  entirely  in  the 
European  upper  class  and  th€  foreign  Aslastlc 
middle  class.  The  native  population  played 
a  passive  role:  they  were  the  object  oX  eco- 
nomic Xorces  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol. On  the  part  oX  the  luitive  population 
there  was  no  sense  oX  participation  In  or 
responslbUlty  for  the  functioning  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  state  or  lu  economic  processes. 
Life  for  the  native  was  senseless  and  pur- 
poseless. 

The  total  reaction  against  this  personal 
and  collective  frustration  is  the  most  domi- 
nant and  the  deepest-rooted  feature  of  the 
present  revolution  In  Asia.  The  reach  for 
power  on  the  part  oX  the  native  population 
Is  In  fact  the  reach  for  a  new  life.  It  is  the 
dominating  urge  of  a  people  for  self-expres- 
sion. The  revolution  In  Afila  was  born  out 
of  the  peoples'  desire  for  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives,  opening  up  old  sources  of 
creative  energy.  This  psychological  element 
in  the  rebirth  of  Asia  should  not  be  underes- 
timated In  any  evaluation  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  Asia  today.  CoUt^tively  this  up- 
heaval In  Asia  also  means  a  new  surge  toward 
unity,  toward  social  coher'jnce.  a  desire  to 
break  up  the  social  organization  and  strati- 
fication of  the  past  and  achieve  a  new  social 
reintegration.  It  means  the  formation  of  a 
society  which  will  be  the  2xpre8sion  oX  the 
indigenous  peoples  themselves,  a  society  in 
which  the  people  can  part.cipate  XuUy  with 
a  true  sense  oX  purpose.  Social  change  is 
therelore  the  essential,  th*  premordial  ele- 
ment in  this  re-emergence  oX  Asia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  direction  in  which  the  political  and 
social  Xorces  in  Asia  move,  is  clear.  To  cop« 
with  the  present  situation  In  Asia,  any  gov- 
ernment will  flrst  oX  all  have  to  exert  every 


effort  to  transXorm  the  distorted  oolonlal 
economy  Into  a  well-balanced,  diversified 
one.  The  choice  of  the  resotirces  to  be  de- 
veloped mrust  be  determined  by  the  hunuin 
needs  of  the  area  Involved.  Never  again  will 
alien  economic  forces  be  permitted  to  work 
without  social  control,  taking  Into  accotmt 
their  responsibility  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  their  activities  for 
the  indigenous  peoples.  There  must  be 
found  a  new  and  equitable  balance  between 
the  Xiinctlon  and  the  remuneration  oX  for- 
eign capital.  All  economic  enterprise  •will 
have  to  be  part  of  the  total  economic  and 
social  fabric  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate as  alien  entitles.  Economic  processes 
in  these  new  states  of  Asia  will  have  to  en- 
compass the  people  as  a  whole.  One  can- 
not underestimate  this  trend.  It  is  a  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  realities  of  the 
situation  in  southern  Asia.  It  reflects  the 
fundamental  attitudes  which  were  condi- 
tioned by  the  bitter  experiences  of  our  own 
contact  with  outside  economic  forces  in  the 
colonial  era  in  the  past.  Now  we  will  have 
to  find  a  new  basis  for  our  relationship  with 
foreign  capital,  a  basis  which  at  the  same 
time  would  provide  foreign  capital  with  a 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  frultXtilly  and 
safely  build  Xor  mutual  benefit. 

To  ignore  these  trends  as  they  present 
themselves  in  southern  Asia  would  mean 
building  in  the  air.  Instead  of  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  Interests  oX  the  Xorelgn  investor 
exclusively,  as  was  the  case  under  the  colo- 
nial set-up,  we  shotild  now  think  in  terms 
oX  mutual  Interests.  Instead  oX  exclusive 
Xoreign  ownership  oX  the  new  enterprises  we 
should  rather  think  in  terms  of  Joint  ven- 
tures, providing  opportunities  for  indigenous 
capital  accuniTilatlon,  local  managerial  train- 
ing and  the  development  of  local  skills.  We 
wUl  also  have  to  find  those  forms  of  economic 
enterprise  in  which  the  population  Itself  will 
participate  to  a  greater  degree.  Stich  Joint 
ventures  will  be  an  Important  contrlbutlaD 
to  over-all  stability.  In  this  way  Xorelgn 
capital's  apprehensions  about  the  dangers  of 
nationalization  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  Xor  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  stimulate  indigenous  eoonomle 
endeavor.  Because  of  the  lack  of  local  capi- 
tal, it  may  be  necessary  in  the  beginning 
Xor  the  Government  to  step  in  temporarily 
to  provide  the  necessary  capital.  The  Gov- 
ernment shares  of  such  ent^^rlaes  could 
then  be  floated  at  a  later  date.  Thoee  forma 
oX  economic  enterprtses  will  then  have  to 
be  Xcmnd  whlcn  will  leave  a  sufficient  margin 
for  capital  acciunulatlon  for  the  indigenous 
economy.  The  absence  of  any  native  eco- 
nomic bargaining  power  will  make  it  im- 
possible at  this  moment  to  work  on  the 
basts  of  an  economic  free-for-all.  It  is  es- 
sential that  those  goods  be  produced  and 
those  resources  developed  which  are  most 
needed  by  the  people.  A  system  of  priori- 
ties will  therefore  be  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Economic  development  necessarily  brings 
In  its  wake  social  dislocations  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  nattire.  In  fact,  the  whole  proc- 
ess is  in  the  first  place  a  social  process,  the 
speed  and  success  of  which  are  determined 
not  only  by  purely  economic  factors  but  lay 
the  factors  which  are  related  to  the  psycho- 
logical atmosphere,  the  level  of  education, 
the  level  of  health,  etc.  Because  of  this  wide 
Impact,  the  whole  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment calls  Xor  an  integrated  approach.  In 
many  ways  we  will  have  to  find,  as  we  go 
along,  those  Xorms  at  economic  enterprise 
which  are  equally  beneficial  to  the  Xoreign 
investor  and  to  the  Indlgenotis  peoples,  and 
which  still  retain  sufficient  attractiveness 
for  Xoreign  capital. 

Incentives  for  foreign  capital  will  not  be 
lacking.  Incentives  In  the  form  of  transfer- 
ability of  a  substantial  part  of  the  profliu. 
and  repatriation  of  invested  capitaL     I'hs 
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goTrnxments  vc\i\  also  have  to  sa!r^ard  th« 
Interests  oi  foreign  Investors  and  guarante« 
that  there  will  be  no  expropriation  wlUiout 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation.  The  pro« 
cedure  for  nationalization  la  not.  after  all. 
an  erburary  step  ta^eu  by  a  governir.ent. 
but  a  parliamentary  measure.  The  Investor 
ahculd  have  puarant:es  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  when,  for  reasons  of  public  Inter- 
est, nalionallratlon  must  be  decided  upon. 
the  Investor  would  receive  compensation  In 
the  currency  of  the  original  Investment  and 
net  m  local  currency. 

But  the  best  guaranty  for  safeguarding 
foreis:n  interests  is  sound  political  develop- 
ment. Foreign  investors  cannot  fall  to  real- 
ize that  the  raised  standard  of  living  and  the 
Increase  In  political  stability  In  these  areas 
wUl  lead  to  greater  markets  and  a  tremen- 
dotis  expansion  of  world  trade  But  It  only 
stands  to  reason  that  t>efore  private  capital 
can  really  begin  to  operate  on  projecrs  of 
BiifBcient  maturity,  the  basic  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  many  parts  of  that  area 
wi.l  have  to  be  developed  first,  for  example 
the  harbors,  roads,  communications,  public 
health  programs,  education,  etc.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  fundamental  resources 
will  of  course  not  be  sufBciently  attractive  to 
the  average  private  capital  Investor;  there- 
fore public  or  private  loans  on  a  long-term 
bas's  will  be  needed  to  meet  these  ends  At 
the  same  lime,  part  of  the  expenses  of  tJ^es« 
basic  projects  will  have  to  be  met  througH 
domestic  financing. 

The  legislation  on  point  4  now  under  dis- 
cussion, envisages  a  program  for  technical 
arsistance  and  measures  intended  to  widen 
the  powers  of  the  Export -Import  Bank.  The 
export  of  technical  skills  to  these  underde- 
veloped areas  will  be  invaluable  for  coming 
to  grips  »-lth  the  problems  tjefore  us.  But 
without  a  revival  of  the  flew  of  Investment 
capital  to  these  nations,  there  are  definite 
limitations  to  what  this  technical  assistance 
can  achieve  The  fate  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, therefore,  will  not  be  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  degree  and  amount  of  tech- 
nical assistance  available,  but  rather  by  the 
question  whether  enough  capital  will  move 
into  these  areas,  and  under  wh.ar  conditions 
it  will  operate  The  question  o!  the  revival 
of  the  flow  of  private  capital,  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  proposals,  will  be  dealt  with 
at  a  later  stage  after  a  favcrabie  atmosphere 
for  f<.>reign  investment  will  have  been  created. 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  what  I  said  before 
about  the  nature  and  the  elements  of  the 
upheaval  In  southern  Asia,  that  the  old  con- 
cepts regarding  private  Investment  find  no 
place  In  the  world  today.  Capital  coming 
in  under  point  4  should  not  merely  replace 
ccklonial  capital.  What  Is  needed  instead  Is 
a  new  outlook,  a  new  concept  of  Investment 
for  the  underdeveloped  areas  all  over  the 
world.  The  concepts  and  the  forms  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise  of  the  colonial  era  have  be- 
come obsolete  with  the  disappearance  of  that 
era  These  forms  of  economic  enterprise  are 
no  longer  pollllcaliy  acceptable  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  i'-orelgn  capital  in- 
vestment will  have  to  take  place  In  such  a 
way  that  the  necessary  social  changes  In 
these  areas  will  occur  and  will  be  stimu- 
lated, not  impeded,  by  the  role  of  foreign 
capital. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  success  of  point  4  In  southern  Asia. 
Insofar  as  it  is  launched  as  an  American  pro- 
gram, will  depend  on  whether  the  political 
tiackground  of  southern  Asia  and  also  the 
Implications  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
In  that  area,  are  fully  understood  It  Is  es- 
aential  that  southeast  Asia  should  not  b« 
left  in  any  doubt  as  to  America  b  intentions 
In  her  approach  to  the  problems  of  that 
area,  and  that  the  United  States,  recogniz- 
ing the  facta  of  the  situation,  u  willing  to 
ccime  to  grips  with  the  prublenis  of  south- 
east Asia  as  problems  In  their  own  right. 
This  means  that  the  plans  fur  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  time  schedule  envistiged 


In  this  program  of  aid  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cold  var.  Thus,  for  example, 
what  Is  required  In  southern  Asia  is  not 
merely  the  reaching  of  prewar  levels  of  pro- 
duction, nor  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
economic  framework  as  a  useful  factor  in  the 
cold  war  in  Asia  or  Europe.  What  is  needed, 
instead.  Is  a  complete  revision  of  the  produc- 
tion patterns  and  of  the  resources  which  are 
to  be  developed.  Foreign  capital  cannot  af- 
ford to  Insist  upon  conditions  which  would 
perpetuate  rather  than  change  the  old  co- 
lonial social  and  economic  structures  The 
United  States  must  identify  herself  with  the 
necessity  for  social  change,  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  colonialism. 

The  opportunities  which  lie  before  the 
entire  Western  World  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  bold  new  program,  offer  a 
challenge  not  only  to  America  but  to  all  the 
west  in  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  Is  the  challenge  which  will  have  to  be 
met  for  the  survival  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy In  this  world.  The  opportunltiee 
to  find  new  foundations  and  new  bases  for 
cooperation  t>etween  the  developed  and  the 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  exist. 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  governments  and 
the  peoples  of  both  groups  of  countries  to 
work  together  to  seek  to  build  upon  these 
foimdations  The  stakes  are  high.  This  U 
the  challenge  for  freedom. 


Plif  ht  of  Dab7  Farmers  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29',  1930 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  received  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter from  Mr.  William  E.  Maier.  one  of 
my  constituents  who  is  a  subdistrict 
president  of  the  Dairjmens  League  Co- 
operative Association. 

Mr.  Maier.  who  is  a  highly  respected 
dairy  farmer  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
wrote  to  me  concerning  the  plight  of  the 
dairy  farmers  in  New  York,  with  special 
reference  to  two  resolutions  I  have  in- 
troduced on  this  subject. 

His  letter  is  so  pertinent  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  pertinent  excerpts 
from  this  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Daibtmen's  LxACce  Cooperative 

ASSOCIATIO.V,  iNC  ,  DlFTRICT  NO     18. 

East  Otto.  N    Y  .  May  10.  1950. 

Certainly  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
pfiwer  to  protect  and  preserve  our  animal 
agriculture,  of  which  dairying  Is  such  a  vital 
part. 

India  and  China  are  tod.-xy  the  most  fam- 
Ine-rldden  and  disease-ridden  countries  in 
the  world  because  they  have  allowed  their 
animal  agriculture  to  disappear 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Communists 
have  taken  over  China  and  are  attempting 
the  same  In  India? 

Communism  thrives  in  the  heavy  clay  of 
hunger,  want,  suffering,  and  hardship. 

Today,  our  American  animal  agriculture  is 
providing  our  Nation  with  the  finest  diet  of 
any  country  In  the  world.  It  Is  also  main- 
taining and  improving  our  soil  fertility  with 
lndlfl|>ensable  organic  fertilizer  in  the  form 
of  livestock  manure. 


We  Cattaraugus  County  dairy  fi 
cerely  thank  you  for  your  deep  a 
concern  over  our  Industry  and  o 

While  you  were  Governor  of  our 
signed  the  Rogers-Allen  law  and 
milk  marketing  order  No.  127. 

Today,  these  laws  are  still  op< 
as  a  result  we  dairymen,  whose  m 
keted   In  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 
Ing  the  best  prices  of  any  major  i 

Again,  let  me  thank  you,  on  be 
other  700  league  farmers  In  my 
the  great  service  you  are  rende 
men. 

Would  appreciate  your  keepli 
formed  on  the  progress  of  Senate 
olutlon  162. 

Sincerely, 

WtLLIAM 
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The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.DON  NELL 

or  Misaomu 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNIT1:D  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  Presid<'nt.  I  have 
secured  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  of  May  17  with  respect  to  the 
termination  of  a  strike,  the  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  which  app)ear?d  to  have 
passed  the  200.000  mark  be  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  On  this 
day.  May  19.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  A  ipendix  of 
the  Record  a  news  article  in  his  after- 
noon's Evening  Star  of  W.ishington. 
D.  C,  entitled  'Switchmer  s  Strike 
'Wholly  Unjustified'  Railroads  Protest." 
This  article  refers  to  a  strike  tlireatened 
to  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  n-orning  of 
Tuesday  next,  the  twenty-third  of  May. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Switchmen's  Strike  "Wholly  UNitrsriFiED."* 
Railroads  FaoTtar 

Chicago.  May  1<).— The  threateaed  strlka 
Tuesday  of  A.  F  of  L.  switchmen  against  10 
railroads  "is  wholly  unjustified."  the  Western 
Assiciatlon  of  Railways  said  today. 

"This  strike  threat  '*  the  as8cclat:on  said  In 
a  statement,  'Is  a  reckless  drive  for  prestige— 
an  attempt  by  one  small  union  to  outsmart 
and  outdo  a  big  rival  union." 

Only  Government  Intervention  cmld  avert 
the  scheduled  walkout — set  for  6  a  m  i  local 
time)  against  the  10  Midwestern  ai  d Western 
lines.  Although  no  word  came  from  the 
White  House  after  the  strike  rnU  V'evinesday 
night,  the  National  (Railway)  Mediation 
Board  was  expected  to  be  called  i  i  and  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  wage-hour  dl6;iute. 

W.ACE   INCREASK   INVOLVED 

The  A  F  of  L.  Switchmen's  Unloi  of  North 
America  said  the  strike  would  Involve  6.000 
members.  A  rail  spokesman  said  4  COO  would 
be  affected.  The  union's  principal  demand 
is  for  a  40-hcur  work  week  at  the  pay  now 
received  for  48  hours. 

Daniel  P  Loomls,  the  association's  chair- 
man, said  the  union's  demands  al-w  Include 
a  44  percent  increase  In  the  basic  daily  wage 
rate  and  other  items  which  are  equivalent  to 
a  wage  btxjst  of  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  Loomls  said  the  switchmen's  union 
represents  less  than  5  percent  of  the  ground 
men    (not   yard  engineers  and  flxemeb;    in 
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switchyards  throughout  the  country.  The 
other  95  percent,  he  added,  are  represented 
by  another  operating  union,  the  BrotherhcKXl 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  A  few  are  members 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

"The  railroads  Involved  are  caught  In  tht 
middle,"  Mr.  Loomis  said. 

SATS    TTNION    HAS    CO»«T.IED 

Arthur  J.  Glover,  switchmen's  president, 
said  the  union  had  complied  with  all  media- 
tion reqtilrcments  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  was  free  to  strike  legally. 

Roger  I  McDonough.  chief  Justice  of  the 
Utah  supreme  court  and  chairman  of  the 
fact-finding  board,  said:  "If  the  switchmen 
strike,  they  walk  out  without  ever  having 
presented  the  merits  of  their  case  to  our 
board." 

Lines  Involved  In  the  dispute  are:  Chicago 
Great  Western;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
clflc;  Davenport.  Rock  Island  &  Northwest- 
ern; Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western;  Great 
Northern;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  North- 
ern Pacific  Terminal  of  Oregon;  St.  Paul 
Union  Depot  Co  ;  Sioux  City  Terminal  Rail- 
way and  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 


The  Siren  Song  of  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  C.\PEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  quoted,  word-for-word,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Indianapo- 
lis Star  under  date  of  Tuesday,  May  16. 
1950.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  also  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  the  same  date,  the 
editorial  being  captioned  "The  Sirea 
Song  of  Socialism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Siren  Song  or  Socialism 

President  Truman  dropped  all  pretense 
about  the  "nonpolltlcal"  nature  of  his  barn- 
storming trip  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  last 
nlsiht.  Accompanied  by  a  rain  of  12  bills  to 
lure  his  audience,  by  a  21 -gun  salute,  a 
1250.000  political  sideshow,  a  torchlight  pa- 
rade, and  cowboys  and  Hollywood  girls, 
Harry  Truman  launched  Into  one  of  the  most 
partisan  political  speeches  he  has  made  yet. 

He  called  for  reelection  of  Senator  Lucas, 
of  Illinois.  He  called  for  a  Pair  Deal  rubber- 
stamp  Congress.  He  told  his  audience  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has_  been  responsible 
for  every  progressive  Government  action  In 
American  history  and  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  made  up  of  reactionaries  and 
doubting  Thomases. 

He  then  appealed  to  every  special  Interest 
group  In  the  Nation,  to  small  businesses,  to 
farmers,  to  labor,  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
minority  groups  and  the  educators  by  offer- 
ing them  bigger  and  better  bribes  In  return 
for  votes.  The  bribe  has  become  the  most 
potent  political  weapon  In  the  Truman  war 
chest.  It  was  quite  fitting  that  his  party 
should  give  away  $2  bills  to  attract  a  big 
audience  to  hear  the  party's  leader.  What 
else  might  you  expect  from  a  Pendergast 
politician? 

The  President  not  only  gave  the  Democratic 
Party  credit  for  everything  good  that  ham 
happened  to  America  since  JefTerson's  day. 
He  also  gave  himself  and  his  administration 
credit  for  the  profits  of  industry  and  th« 


wages  of  labor,  profits  that  were  earned  in 
spite  of  the  highest  corporation  taxes  in  his- 
tory through  the  genius  and  planning  of 
American  business,  and  wjigea  that  were 
earned  in  spite  of  the  highetst  income  taxes 
in  history  by  the  most  productive  labor  force 
in  the  world's  history. 

The  President  promised  a  wonderful  fu- 
ture for  America  to  be  achieved  by  him  and 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  He  has  forgotten 
that  the  wonderful  past  and  present  of  Amer- 
ica were  made  possible  by  thi;  absence  of  the 
very  burdens  which  he  proj)06es  to  impose 
upon  our  free  system — taxep.  deficits.  Gov- 
ernment controls,  state  ownership  of  power, 
labor  monopoly,  and  the  ^iocializatlon  of 
medicine. 

"Give  me  the  votes,  give  me  the  money, 
give  me  the  power,"  he  Is  saying  to  us.  "and 
I  will  make  you  happy."  He  Is  asking  us  to 
sell  ourselves  Into  total  dependence  upon 
him  and  upon  Government  for  our  lives,  our 
property,  and  our  liberties.  He  sings  the 
siren  song  of  socialism,  and  if  we  listen  and 
follow,  we  shall,  like  every  ether  people  be- 
fore us.  end  on  the  rocks  of  poverty  and 
slavery. 


Achefon  Most  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  on  May  19.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ..n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcHESON  Ml'st  Go 

Secretary  Acheson  has  set  up  at  London 
the  framework  of  a  world-wde  Communist 
state. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  call  it  sDcialistlc.  The 
Truman-Acheson  regime  was  recently  termed 
by  John  Strachey,  the  former  Communist 
now  in  the  Bniish  Labor  Cal)inet,  as  "more 
to  the  left"  In  economic  vUws  than  most 
continental  European  go\ernments.  He 
dldnt  know  the  half  of  It.  Mr.  Acheson's 
program  would  go  beyond  this  to  concentrate 
power  In  a  western  lmitatlo.i  of  Moscow's 
Politburo. 

StTERCO  VEEN  MINT   IS    NOW    FLANNBD 

This  affection  for  Communist  methodology 
comes  naturally  to  Acheson.  He  was  up  to 
his  ears  in  the  Hiss  case,  and  has  kept  him- 
self Involved  in  it  by  his  voluntary  public 
statements. 

He  Is  the  most  dangerous  man  In  America. 
If  Truman  won't  fire  him.  Congress  should 
Impeach  him  or  cause  his  removal  by  with- 
holding funds  from  the  State  Department 
and  Its  projects. 

In  view  of  the  scandals  within  his  depart- 
ment. Acheson  obviously  felt  the  need  of  a 
diversionary  tactic,  in  the  form  of  some  spec- 
tacular proposal  at  the  London  foreign  min« 
Lsters'  council.  The  plan  he  has  brought  for- 
ward is  an  effort  to  smuggle  the  United  States 
into  a  world  supergovernment  through  th« 
back  door. 

By  his  promises  of  more  American  billiona, 
Acheson  won  the  approval  by  the  Europeaa 
foreign  ministers  of  a  oc«ninittee  of  "super- 
citiaens,**  as  they  were  described  by  Arthur 
Veysey  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  London  bu- 
reau, to  rule  both  the  military  and  economle 
affairs  of  the  12  Atlantic-pact  nations. 


An  American  is  to  be  chairman,  since  we 
shall  be  putting  up  the  money,  and  a  civilian 
Is  suggested,  but  Gen.  Eisenhower  is  named 
as  the  probable  nominee  in  the  next  breath. 
Presumably  a  couple  of  years  on  the  Colum- 
bia University  campus  makes  a  civilian  of  a 
nonretired  general  of  the  Army. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  growing  more 
and  more  restive  over  the  Marshall  plan 
waste.  Acheson  won  support  for  his  proposal 
by  suggestions  that  the  United  States  not 
only  wUl  increase  its  present  gift  of  a  bill  ion 
a  year  for  Etiropean  arms,  but  will  continue 
Marshall -plan  subsidies  to  European  living 
standards  after  that  plan  expires  in  1952. 
He  admitted  that  he  could  not  bind  Congress, 
but  he  held  out  the  warmest  hopes,  neverthe- 
less. 

When  the  Atlantic  pact  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  anyone  should 
have  been  able  to  see  that  it  was  only  nomi- 
nally a  military  alliance.  In  addition  to  put- 
ting us  into  any  European  war  at  the  first 
shot,  it  pledged  signatories  to  safeguard  the 
freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civilization 
of  their  peoples  and  to  promote  stability  and 
well  being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

The  treaty  provided  for  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid — with  con- 
spicuous lack  of  any  reservation  confining 
that  aid  to  the  military  field. 

It  is  Idle  to  think  that  control  of  economle 
affairs  of  this  Nation  can  be  turned  over  to 
an  International  committee  without  yielding 
political  sovereignty  to  that  body. 

HZ'S    PLATING    STALHT'S    CAM! 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  Acheson 
has  in  mind.  It  should  be  resolved  by  the 
statement  of  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  fervent  supporter  of  his  poli- 
cies, that  the  scheme  involves  some  sacriflcs 
of  national  sovereignty. 

This  is  a  magnificent  understatement.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Acheson  polltburo  cannot  exist  in  the  same 
world,  but  the  means  that  will  be  used  In 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  some  confidence. 

Obviously  no  international  committee  can 
commandeer  the  resources  and  men  of  this 
country,  but  Congress  will  be  told  that  the 
committee,  acting  under  a  treaty  that  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  made  drafts 
that  cannot  be  refused  without  national  dis- 
honor. 

Congress  will  be  told  also  that  it  must  go 
along  with  Acheson's  folly  or  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  world.  Any  attempt  at  ob- 
jective consideration  of  the  scheme  will  be 
cried  down  by  the  administration  propaganda 
machine  and  the  internationalist  press  •■ 
playing  Stalin's  game. 

Actually  it  is  Acheson  by  his  efforts  to 
destroy  constitutional  processes  and  bleed 
America  white,  who  is  playing  Stalin's  game. 
Unless  the  Nation  Is  freed  of  his  false  lead- 
ership, we  may  yet  fall,  exhausted,  to  the 
Communists. 


RemoTal  of  Exemption  Appficabic  to  Pnb- 
lic  Contracts  Performed  m  Pncrto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  19S0 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Tmanlmotia  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  s  statement  I 


I 
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Issued  yesterday  commenting  on  a  pro- 
posal by  Secretary  of  Labor  Mauixe  J. 
Tobin  to  remove  the  admmistrative  ex- 
emption which  has  been  appUcable  to 
public  contracts  performed  m  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  also  a^lc 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendji.  in  connection  viith  this  state- 
ment, the  announcement  by  Secretary' 
Tcbn. 

Th«  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' 

Mr    COXNALLY.     Mr    President,  re- 

servu-g  the  right  to  object,  is  it  made 

clear  that  the  insertion  is  a  statement. 

I         not  a  speech''     The  Senator  stated  he 

had  issued  a  statement. 

Mr.  LEHMAN      I  issued  a  statement 

Mr  CONNALLY  Will  it  appear  in 
the  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  a 
statement,  not  a  speech? 

Mr  LEHMAN  It  will  appear  as  a 
statement,  together  with  the  order  which 
was  issued  May  17.  1950.  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr   CONN.ALLY.     Very  veil. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, tocether  with  the  announcement 
,  ^      by  Secretary  Tobm.  was  ordered  to  be 
'         printed  in  the  Reco.pd.  as  follows: 

ST.\TrME?rr  or  RriBntT  H   Lzhman  on  Action 

OF    LaBOB    DEP.\8T»€ENr    To    ReMOVT    PVBLIC 

I  CoNT»ACTS  Act  Exemption  fob  Pvorro  Rico 

AMO  THX  VntciN  1ei_\nds 
1  was  pleased  to  note  the  announcement 
by  Secretary  ct  Labor  Maurice  J  Tcbln  that 
the  Labor  Department  proposes  to  remove 
the  administrative  exemption  for  pubUc  con- 
tracts performed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virs;:n  Islands. 

I  have  long  Jelt  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  whatsoever  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Walah-Healey  Act  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  This  act  already  applies 
to  the  Territories  of  .Alaska  and  Hawaii      I 

I  eee  no  reason  for  making  a  distinction  be- 

t«-een  the  Terrucries.  or  for  that  matter, 
between  the  Territones  and  the  mainland  of 
the  United  Stales 

I  understand  that  every  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  interestedj>ersons  to  submit  ar- 
gTjments  on  the  proposed  change  I  certain- 
ly support  Secretary  Toblns  action  in  this 

,  regard  and  shall  express  to  him  my  strong 

I  feeling  that   his  proposal  be  given  final  ef- 

fect. 

I  would  urge  this  both  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Ctommlttee  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  New  York, 
many  of  whose  citizens  are  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
origin  I  do  not  think  that  any  distinction 
should  be  made  between  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
New  York  and  Puerto  Rlcans  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  s,ime  goes  fur  the  Virgin  Islands.  They 
a.-e  all  citizens  under  the  American  {\^■^ 
whether  they  be  In  New  York  or  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

My  attitude  is  the  same  whether  it  In- 
Tolves  the  Public  Contracts  Act  or  social 
security.  1  think  Secretary  Toblns  act  is  a 
hopeful  ai;gury  for  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
crtmlnatlons  of  this  kind. 

|U  S  Department  of  Labor.  Waye  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions.  Wtishlng- 
ton.  D.  C  I 

BicRXTAiT  ToBiK  Worto  REMOvt  Public  Con- 
T«.iCTs    .Act    ExiviPTioN    roa    CiosMNMrirr 

CONTaACTS  IN   PUIBTO   RltO,   VlBClN    ISLANDS 

Secretary  of  Lab«.T  Maurice  J  Tobin  today 
announced  his  prop<^*ai  to  remove  the  ad- 
ministrative exemption  under  which  the 
Walsh -Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  has  been 
Inapplicable  to  ojn tracts  performed  in  Puerto 
Ricu  and  tbe  V'lrg;n  l3K...c:j. 


Effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  make 
the  act.  which  provides  lab'or  standards  for 
Gtiveruraent  manufacture  or  supply  con- 
tracts of  more  th.-^n  $10,000.  apply  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  applies  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  in  tbe  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

The  administrative  exemption  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  in 
effect  since  1936.  Secretary  Tobin  pointed 
gut  that  information  currently  available  in- 
dicates no  compelling  reasons  way  the  ex- 
tmptlon  for  contracts  to  be  perlcrined  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  should 
l>e  retained. 

Formal  notice  of  the  S:;cretarys  proposal 
is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  Thursday.  May  18.  Interested  per- 
sons will  be  given  until  June  15  to  submit 
data,  views,  or  arguments  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  change. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

O*    MISSCCRI 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr  DCNNEUL  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16  the  people  of  the  United  States 
learned  that  there  had  been  terminated 
the  firemen's  strike,  because  of  which  the 
total  unemployment  appeared  to  have 
already  passed  the  200.000  mark.  I  ai.k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  the  next  day.  May  17. 
1950.  entitled  Now  That  the  Strike  Is 
Over." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now    That   the    Strike    Is   Ovek 

Trains  on  tbe  New  York  Central.  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  affected  railroads  are 
moving  again  alter  having  been  strike- 
bound for  aliuost  a  week.  Needless  to  say. 
this  Is  good  news,  especially  for  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  while  in  no  way  parties 
to  the  dispute,  were  seriously  hampered 
by  it. 

Tbe  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Eiiginemen  has  announced  a  "modlO- 
cation"  of  Its  demand  for  a  second  fireman 
on  multiple-unit  Diesel  engines.  The  Issue 
In  Its  reshaped  form  is  t.^  go  to  an  arbi- 
tration board,  and  Its  decision  is  to  be 
binding  on  both  sides. 

So.* once  again,  the  old  question  arises: 
If  this  5<:luti  )n  Is  as  gocd  as  both  sides 
now  seem  to  feel,  whv  did  they  not  resort 
to  it  sooner?  Why  did  there  ha\-e  to  be  a 
strike?  If  this  had  been  a  private  head- 
butting contest  between  tv;o  stubborn  ad- 
versaries, the  public  might  have  refrained 
from  asking  the  question. 

But  there  can  be  no  such  Indifference  to- 
ward a  strike  which  impinges  on  the  public 
Interest — especially  not  when  one  party  does 
not  make  a  stronger  case  than  that  of  the 
firemen.  The  harmfulness  of  railroad 
strikes  was  recognized  long  bko  and  rail- 
road labt^r  was  mude  the  subject  of  special 
»deral   legislation 

We  do  not  say  that  this  legislation  has 
alv.ays  been  an  automatic  guaranty  against 
injustice.     Ill  recent  years  many  complalnia 


have  been  made — especially  against  the 
slowness  of  its  administration.  But  a  strike 
such  as  this  one  does  not  help.  It  ought 
to  be  all  the  inducement  Congress  needs  to 
see  whether  the  machinery  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  may  not  be  Improved. 

A  better  law  may  be  no  consolation  to  a 
fireman  who  faces  the  loss  of  his  Job.  Nor 
will  It  help  him  much  to  point  out  that 
the  Diesel  engine  Is  not  the  first  tech- 
nological Improvement  which  threatened  to 
displace  l.ibor.  Almost  all  such  improve- 
ments opened  up  more  Jobs  in  the  long  ruQ 
than  they  wiped  out.  Unfortunately,  aa 
Individual  cannot  live  in  the  long  run. 
Good  personnel  practice  certainly  Indicates 
the  desirability  of  finding  a  useful  place 
for  him  in  some  other  capacity.  But  a  strike 
Is  hardly  calculated  to  bring  about  such  a 
policy 

Perhaps  those  Involved  have  salvaged  some 
measure  of  good  will  by  calling  off  the  strike 
when  they  did.  If  so.  we  hope  that  it  will 
help  toward  a  solid  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems— the  kind  of  solution  which  seldom 
comes  from  Industrial  warfare. 


Helping  the  DAV  and  DAV  Service 
Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al 
Record  an  appeal  which  I  have  made  in 
the  past  and  which  I  am  happy  to  renew 
now  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  aid  for 
the  DAV  organization  and  for  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Helping  the  DAV   and  DAV  Servici 
Foundation 

Mr.  President,  on  June  17  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  address  the  annual  convention  of 
the  WLsconsln  Department  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  There  are  many  fine 
groups  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  whom  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  appear  before,  but  I 
must  cjnless  that  I  get  a  particular  thrill 
when  I  ta'k  to  the  group  of  heroic  men  who 
b3ar  on  their  bodies  the  scars  and  wounds 
of  battle  In  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

What  higher  honor  can  there  be  for  me  as 
a  citizen  who  has  been  elected  to  serve  his 
people  than  to  appear  before  those  who  pre- 
served their  government  and  their  free  way  of 
life  by  their  sacrifices?  What  greater  honor 
can  there  be  to  come  to  a  human  t>eing  than 
to  comrade  with  the  men  who  preserved  man- 
kind's freedom— the  freedom  of  civilization— 
on  the  land,  on  tlae  seas,  and  in  the  skies  In 
two  global  wars? 

M.-  President,  I  express  therefore  this  sin- 
cere tribute  to  this  organization  and  to  tlie 
trustee  of  the  DAV.  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Service  Foundation. 

MT     PMVlOUS    TRlEtrrES    TO     DAV 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  several  previous 
occasions,  for  example,  on  July  2.  1945,  on 
June  8,  1948.  on  May  6.  1949,  to  call  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  work  of  the  DAV.  I 
have  on  these  occasions  made  an  exception  to 
a  rule  which  I  personally  have  followed,  of 
not  discussing  the  flni:nclal  needs  of  a  private 
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orf^anlzatlon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  In 
the  CoNcarssioNAL  Record.  This  exception 
has  been  made  because  I  think  that  certainly 
If  there  Is  any  private  organization  whos* 
financial  needs  should  Indeed  be  discussed,  it 
Is  the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  which.  In 
turn,  meets  the  needs  of  America's  war- 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans. 

H)w  can  anyone  say  such  an  organization 
Is  "private"  when,  obviously,  its  responsibil- 
ity to  the  heroes  who  carry  wounds  and  scars 
of  battle  is  our  responsibility?  No.  its  so- 
called  private  role  is  indeed  a  semlpublic  or 
truly  public  role.  Why?  Because  if  this  Na- 
tion were  ever  to  forget  its  public  debt  to 
those  who  saved  it  by  offering  their  very  lives 
to  shot  and  shell,  then  our  ccuntry  would  b« 
OQ  the  road  to  extinction. 

Lrr'a  wot  fohcet  hospttauztd  vets 
Here  is  a  question  which  I  submit  to  every 
American:  Have  you  ever  visited  a  veterans' 
hospital?  You  know,  my  friends,  it  Is  32 
years  since  the  guns  ceased  firing  In  World 
War  I.  It  is  5  years  since  the  cannon  were 
stilled  In  World  War  n,  but  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  war  can  still  be 
heard  and  seen  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  of 
America,  and.  for  that  matter.  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  private  homes  where  men 
bear  with  them  the  broken  limbs,  empty 
sleeves,  the  sightless  eyes,  the  scarred  fea- 
tures, the  paraljrzed  organs,  the  shattered 
minds,  the  pain,  the  hurt,  the  suffering  of 
weapons  of  steel. 

While  not  all  Americans  could  answer  the 
question  "Yes" — that  they  have  visited  a 
veterans'  hospital,  there  Isn't  a  man  woman 
or  child  among  us  who  has  not  seen  a 
wounded  veteran  walking  down  the  street 
In  our  home  town,  living  as  every  other  ordi- 
nary American,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  inevitably  so.  In  a  class  apart  because 
that  veteran's  body  has  been  the  target  of 
shot  and  shell. 

worthy  dav  appeals  roa  funds 

About  a  year  ago.  I  advised  my  coUeairues 
that  the  incorporated  trustee  of  the  DAV, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Service 
Foundation,  was  then  dramatizing  its  ap- 
peal for  much-needed  funds  by  full-page  dis- 
play advertisements  in  many  magazines  and 
newspapers,  featuring  330  cash  prizes,  total- 
ing $100,000,  which  were  awarded  In  an  In- 
triguing mosaic  patterned  word-puzzle  con- 
test. So  successful  was  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  in  this  new  formula  of  raising 
badly  needed  money  for  a  worth-while  cause 
that  it  acquired  more  than  »2. GOO .000  net 
profits  from  its  first  two  annual  contests,  cut 
of  which  Its  board  of  13  trtistees  has  so  far 
allocated  the  sum  of  SI. 100.000  to  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  DAV  for  its  Na- 
tion-wide service  activities  on  behalf  of 
war -disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

THnU)  FTZZLI  CONTSST  VNDER   WAT 

This  successful  experience  encouraged  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  to  conduct  a  third 
word-puzzle  contest,  which  started  during 
the  latter  i>art  of  January  1950,  to  which 
original  puzzle-solution  entries  were  submit- 
table  up  until  twfore  midnight  of  May  1.  1950. 
Judging  by  the  full-page  display  advertise- 
ments that  have  appeared  In  many  promi- 
nent magazines  and  metropolitan  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  the  third 
national  puzzle  contest  conducted  by  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  will  probably  also 
prove  to  be  successfuL 

jrXE    30    DEADLINE 

I  understand  that  official  substitute  solu- 
tions may  be  submitted  by  the  contestants 
up  until  June  30,  1950,  after  which  there  will 
t>e  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  solutions, 
with  the  possibility  that  the  top  tied  valid 
high  scorers  will  have  to  compete  In  the 
solution  of  from  one  to  four  seta  of  five  tie- 
breaking  puzzles  t)efore  the  winners  of  the 


1.002  cash  prizes,  totaling  tlOO.OOO,  and  of  tlie 
three  automobUe  promptness  prizes  will  have 
been  awarded. 

FAIR    H.\NI)LmG  OF  CONTEST 

Inasmuch  as  my  long-time  friend,  the  very 
able  Millard  W.  Rice,  is  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  DAV  Service  Foundation  (he  was 
formerly  national  commander  and  national 
service  director  of  the  DAV,  as  well  as 
national  legislative  director  of  the  VFWl,  I 
am  particularly  confident  that  very  meticu- 
lous care  will  be  taken  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  relative  solutions  by  the  conwibutlng 
competitors  In  this  third  puzzle  contest — 
Just  as  was  the  case  as  to  its  first  two  puzzle 
contests — in  determining  the  final  winners. 
This  will  be  In  accordance  with  the  roles  of 
the  contest,  without  any  consideration  what- 
soever as  to  the  location,  race,  creed,  color, 
or  financial  or  educational  status  of  the  re- 
spective contestants,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  their  relative  skills  In  their  valid  puzzle 
solutions,  which  should  have  been  completed 
by  sometime  next  fall. 

I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation  will  have  been  enabled  to 
raise  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
Its  third  puzzle  contest.  Just  as  it  did  on 
its  1948  and  1949  contests,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  other  organizations  have  pat- 
terned after  the  formula  thus  proven  to  be 
feasible  for  raising  funds  for  service-giving 
purposes. 

DAV    IDENTO-TAG    PROJKCT 

Many  of  my  colleagues  wUl  no  doubt  re- 
call having  received  miniature  au'^omoblle 
license  t-igs  during  the  last  several  years. 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  This 
is  another  unique  and  highly  constructive 
method  of  raising  funds.  The  DAV  en- 
deavors to  send  out  such  Idento-Tags  to 
all  automobile  owners,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  returns  at)out  5,000  sets  of  keys  each  month 
to  their  respective  owners — a  very  effective 
Nation-wide  key  Insurance — which  results 
In  substantial  net  profits  to  the  DAV,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the 
accurate  manufacturing  and  assembling  of 
the  individualized  Idento-Tags.  processed 
mostly  by  handicapped  veterans  and  the  de- 
pendents of  veterans. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  100  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  these  neat  little 
key  ring  Idento-Tags  were  to  return  50 
cents  or  more,  the  DAV  would  have  no  finan- 
cial problem  In  maintaining  its  staff  of  nearly 
300  full-time  national  service  officers. 

These  two  unique  methods  of  raising  funds 
have  heretofore  made  it  possible  for  the  DAV 
to  maintain  its  invaluable  Nation-wide  serv- 
ice activities.  But  such  finance-raising  proj- 
ects have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  successful 
to  enable  It  to  build  up  as  extensive  a  service 
set-up  as  the  needs  warrant  or  to  build  up  a 
much-needed  reserve  trust  fund  for  the 
future. 

Judging  by  the  experience  as  to  World 
War  I  veterans.  It  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain expert  national  service  officers  for  the 
benefit  of  our  World  War  n  disabled  veterans 
for  the  next  30  years  or  more. 

Although  mo6t  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal officials  throughout  the  country,  prob- 
ably already  know  something  about  how  ably 
and  faithfully  the  DAV  serves  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  wotinded.  Injured,  or  disabled 
while  fighting  In  our  country's  wars,  I  believe 
that  because  of  the  magnitude  of  Its  task  it 
Is  desirable  to  explore  the  subject  more  fully. 

otra  GovxBNicznTS  limitations 

Although  virtually  all  Americans  believe 
that  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  the 
Government  should  be  to  see  to  it  that  all 
of  our  country's  disabled  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents  should  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  I  fear  too  many  of  them  have  erro- 
neously assumed  that  such  obligation  must 


have  been  already  fulfilled.  Much  as  our 
Government  has  done  for  veterans,  it  baa 
not,  cannot,  and  really  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  an  automatic  solution 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  all  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

It  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  that 
the  Government  should  underwrite  all  of  the 
problems  of  all  disabled  veterans;  such  an 
easy  method  would  be  detrimental  both  for 
the  disabled  veterans  themselves  and  for 
America's  taxpayers. 

The  Government  could  not.  and  should 
not.  provide  sufficient  compensation  to  every 
disabled  veteran  to  obviate  completely  the 
necessity  for  receiving  Income  from  other 
sources. 

The  several  Administrators  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  during  the  past  30  years,  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  task  of  rendering 
adequate  service  to  America's  disabled  vet- 
erans Is  a  Job  far  greater  than  can  be  taken 
care  of  merely  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  services  of  a  nongovernmental  congres- 
sionally  chartered,  volunteer  organization, 
such  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  are 
essential.  If  our  disabled  veterans  are  to  be- 
come and  to  remain  adjusted  to  useful 
civilian  living,  through  suitable,  galnftil  em- 
ployment. Only  thus  can  our  disabled  vet- 
erans be  saved  from  dependency  upon  Gov- 
ernment compensation,  and  l^e  enabled  to 
live  as  happy,  self-supporting  Americans. 

ASSrmiNG    GAnrFTTL    JOBS    OXTR    RXSPONSIBIUTT 

If  American  citizens,  as  employers,  should 
fail  to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  the 
suitable  employment  of  partially  disabled 
veterans,  then  obviously  such  disabled  vet- 
erans would  have  no  other  alternative  than 
to  seek  to  become  completely  dependent  up- 
on Government  doles.  That  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  Eightieth  and 
Elghty-flrst  Congresses  legislation  to  encour- 
age employers  to  hire  handicapped  veterans. 

Less  than  7  percent  of  the  nearly  2,000,000 
service-connected  compensated  disabled  vet- 
erans are  rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  being  totally  disabled.  The  remain- 
ing 93  percent  are  considered  as  only  par- 
tially disabled  and  therefore  receive  lesser 
rates  of  compensation.  Their  Inadequate  In- 
come from  disability  compensation  must  ob- 
viously be  supplemented  from  some  other 
source,  preferably  from  suitable,  useful,  gain- 
ftil  employment. 

WHT    GOVSRNMXNT    NXUS    DAV    BXLP 

In  accordance  with  Its  congressional  char- 
ter, the  DAV  cooperates  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  and  all 
other  public  and  private  agencies  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Improving  and  advancing  the 
condition,  health,  and  Interests  of  wounded. 
Injured,  or  disabled  veterans. 

The  fact  that  America's  war -disabled  veter- 
ans saw  fit  to  form  their  own  organization — 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans — should 
not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  Implied 
criticism  against  any  Federal  agency. 

During  the  last  30  years,  the  DAV  has  been 
extending,  free  of  any  charge,  much  needed 
advice,  counsel,  and  assistance  to  scores  of 
thotisands  of  disabled  veterans  In  techni- 
cally establishing  their  legal  entitlement  to 
governmental  benefits  to  which,  Tinder  cer- 
tain legal  limitations,  restrictions,  require- 
ments, and  provisions,  they  may  be  lawfully, 
equitably,  and  factually  entitled. 

Acting  as  the  defendant,  the  Govemment 
ts  called  upon  to  pay  the  damages — in  the 
form  of  disability  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabilities,  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  vocational  training,  and 
other  benefits  provided  by  law — to  the  nic- 
cessful  claimants. 

It  would  be  very  Inconsistent  to  expect  the 
Government  also  to  furnish  the  attorney  for 
the  claimant. 
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OmriAL     COMPUCATTOJJS     TNATOIIMkBLt 

Officials  and  cmp'.cyees  In  povemmcntal 
burr ius  must  necessju-ily  operate  under  com- 
plicated, tcclinical  r>'<n:';»tlors,  legal  Inter- 
pret;!: jor.s.  preced":  -"dules  ol  dis&blUtj 
r»tin;rs,  service  lef.es,  »nd  other  giiidlng 
policies  and  procedures  tn  their  administra- 
tion and  application  of  the  some  800  lawt 
pertaining  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Last  he  encroach  upon  the  Jurisdiction 
of  aome  ether  governmental  official  within 
his  own  section,  division,  or  agency,  cr  with 
the  policies  and  pirocedures  of  some  other 
Federal  agency,  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one 
governmental  official  or  employee  must, 
natiu-ally.  be  narrowly  drcumscrilxrd. 

My  c,-^i:e<igue?  have  all  had  sufficient  con- 
tacts with  governmental  oiBciala  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  full  significance  of  this  division 
of  responsibility.  No  matter  hew  much  we 
might  simpl'Jy  government — as  constantly 
advocated  by  myself  and  by  my  colieacues 
In  the  two  Houses  of  Ccngre&i  and  outside 
of  Congress — such  division  of  authority  is.  to 
acme  extent,  unavoidable. 

psocmrai  bajtunc  to  vcttrai*  cuaM,\NTS 

It  Just  Is  rot,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
completely  feasible  for  any  veteran  to  go  to 
one  guvernmeniaJ  official,  or  even  to  one  Gov- 
ernment c^Bce,  to  find  out  what  he  may  be 
entitled  to  under  any  one  or  more  of  the 
numerous  laws  which  mlo;ht  be  pertinent, 
any  more  so  than  such  an  ideal  situation  can 
ever  prevail  as  to  any  corporation  which 
cond".^cts  business  operations  In  more  than 
one  State 

Our  Federal  Government  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  its  requirements  are  often- 
times utterly  baffling  to  the  average  disabled 
veteran  He  nee<ls  expert  counsel  as  to  the 
proper  preparation,  presentation,  and  prose- 
cution of  his  clAim  for  any  benefit,  prlvilet^e, 
or  preference,  to  which  he  may  be  poten- 
tially entitled  under  any  appropriate  Federal 
Uw.' 

WHT     A     DAV 

It  was  because  of  the  realization  of  this 
difficulty — that  the  Government  could  not. 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
all  of  the  complex.  Taried  problems  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  war  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ent*— that  the  DAV  was  formed,  some  30 
years  ago.  by  distressed,  disappointed,  disil- 
lusioned, disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I 

Distressed  disabled  veterans  need  the  help- 
ing hand  of  their  own  organization,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  formed  in  1920, 
congreesionally  chartered  tn  1932.  and  sp*- 
ciflcally  designated  In  several  Federal  laws 
as  a  spoltesn.an  for  America  s  war-disabled 
veterans. 

THX  DAY'S  stavici  srr-cp 

Consisting  exclusively  of  America's  w.-ir- 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans,  the  ccnttres- 
elonally  chartered  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans has.  for  30  years,  been  specializing  in  ex- 
tending Ua  vital  rehabilitation  services,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  DAV  has  been  freely  extending  badly 
needed  services  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans  each  year,  through  Its 
nearly  300  trained,  experienced,  full-time 
national  service  officers  lall  themselves  dis- 
abled veterans)  stationed  In  DAV  service 
offices  located  In  all  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration s  regional,  district,  and  central 
ofBces  throughout  the  country.  Supplement- 
Ins:  their  work,  the  DAV  also  has  more  than 
1.800  department  and  chapter  service  officers. 

All  of  these  service  officers  are  skilled  and 
experienced  In  the  work  of  helping  disabled 
veterans  technically  and  factually  to  estab- 
lish entitlement  to  any  governmental  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and  equi- 
tably entitled,  such  as  servnce  connections, 
disability  compenaatlon.  medical  ueatment* 
hospitalization,  and  vocational  training. 


These  service  officers  also  use  great  re- 
sourcefulness to  assist  their  disabled  buddlea 
to  acquire  and  to  retain  adjustment  to  use- 
fulness and  self-support  through  suitable 
productive  employment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  peak  service 
Uvid  will  probably  net  be  reached  until  1960. 
Moreover.  It  Is  a  fact  that  Inasmuch  as  sharp 
curtailments  in  Its  budgets  have  caused  the 
VA  to  trim  its  staff  of  contact  men.  a  heavier 
load  has  been  assumed  by  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice organizations,  of  which  the  DAV  Is  out- 
standlne. 

Specifically  designated  In  several  Federal 
laws  as  a  spokesman  for  America's  war  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
gram of  rendering  needed  service  to,  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  serving  the  men  to  whom  the  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  beyond  payment. 

The  DAV  maintains  national  headquarters 
at  1423  East  McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Its  national  service  headquarters 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D    C. 

Its  Immediate  past  national  commander  Is 
that  great  American.  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Waln- 
wright.  the  hero  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
David  M  Brown,  a  World  War  I  disabled  vet- 
eran, of  Akron.  Ohio,  Is  Its  present  national 
commander.  VivUn  D.  Corbly  Is  the  na- 
tional adjutant.  Its  national  legislative  di- 
rector Is  Francis  M.  Sullivan:  its  national 
employment  director  Is  Kenneth  C  Brad- 
ley: and  Its  national  director  for  claims, 
Cicero  F.  Hogan. 

The  organization  publishes  a  newspaper — 
the  DAV  semimonthly — devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  disabled  veterans. 

INCOXPOaATIB    TRtJSTEE    FOR    DAV 

As  related  in  my  statement  concerning  the 
same  question  5  years  ago.  the  DAV  decided, 
back  in  1931.  that  the  potential  donors  who 
support  Its  service  program  should  have  the 
ass\irance  of  a  continuity  of  policy  as  to  the 
expenditure,  by  the  DAV.  of  all  funds  con- 
tributed. Therefore,  the  DAV  formed  a  trus- 
teeship, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  is  to  receive  donations  from  In- 
terested soclal-mlnded  Americans,  and  then 
p>erlodically  to  make  allocations,  from  Its 
accumulated  trust  funds,  to  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  DAV — as  the  operating 
congressional! v  chartered  membership  organ- 
ization of  Americas  disabled  defenders — to 
enable  It  to  continue  to  maintain  and  fur- 
ther to  expand  Its  Nation-wide  set-up  of  full- 
time,  expert  national  service  officers,  national 
civil-servlce  officers,  and  national  employ- 
ment officers. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  this 
eervice  activity  on  a  basis  commensurate 
With  the  responsibilities  assumed,  the  DAV, 
It  has  been  estimated,  should  bs  enabled  to 
expand  Its  service  budget  up  to  at  least  $2,- 
600.000  per  year. 

Ui!der  the  terms  of  a  trust  agreement  with 
the  DAV,  all  foundation  funds  are  placed 
Into  separate  State  trust-fund  accounts, 
recording  to  the  States  of  origin  of  the 
funds  raised. 

The  activities  of  the  foundation  are  under 
the  supervision  of  13  trustees.  10  of  whom 
each  serve  for  5-year  periods,  2  expiring 
each  year,  with  the  other  3  consisting  of 
the  Incumbent  national  commander  and  the 
chairman  of  the  national  finance  committee 
of  the  DAV.  and  1  other. 

The  president  of  the  foundation  Is  Miles 
H  Dra{>er.  a  prominent  attorney  and  friend 
of  mine,  of  Tampa.  Fla.  MaJ.  Gen.  Irving 
J  Phillipeon.  of  New  York  City,  director  of 
Industrial  relations  of  Botany  Mills,  Is  chair- 
man of  the  foundation's  finance  and  budget 
committee,  with  LewLs  L.  Clarke,  former  pres- 


ident of  the  American  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
and  Arthur  W.  Procter,  New  York  attorney, 
as  fellow  members. 

Daniel  Bell,  president  of  the  American  Se- 
curity &  Tiust  Co  .  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Is 
the  chairman  of  Its  trust-fund  investment 
committee,  with  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  former 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  A3airs.  and  Mr. 
Lewis  L.  Clarke  as  fellow  members. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  maintains 
offices  at  808  Seventeenth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington 6.  D.  C.  and  also  at  11  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

MEEDS   ABE   GREAT 

According  to  the  trustees— all  prominent 
and  conscientious  clvle-mlnded  citizens — a 
trust  fund  of  several  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  should  be  built  up  to  provide  for 
the  DAV's  needed  annual  service  budget  of 
$2,500,000  In  future  years. 

Every  soclal-mlnded  Individual  and  corpo- 
ration has  the  opjjortunlty  to  support  this 
Important  work  through  generous  dona- 
tions— to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation — of 
money,  real  or  personal  property,  shares  of 
corporation  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
bonds,  and  debentures,  assignment  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  designation  in  Insurance 
policies  and  wills,  by  purchase  of  its  per- 
manent personalized  service  plaques,  by  be- 
coming a  contributing  competitor  In  Its  an- 
nual puzzle  contests,  and  by  other  methods. 

Other  constructive  plans  of  raising  funds 
are  new  being  considered  by  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation:  and  if  the  public  is  fully  In- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  such  funds.  I  am 
sure  an  enthusiastic  response  will  follow. 

C0NC1.TJS10N — LITS  CONTRIBUTE   CENEROUSLT 

As  a  United  States  Senator  and  as  an 
American.  I  urge  my  fellow  citizens  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  generous  hearts  to  the 
need  of  our  disabled  veterans.  I  know  hew 
the  average  citizen  these  days  Is  overwhelmed 
by  many  appeals  from  worth-while  organiza- 
tions, i  know  too  that  the  average  citizen 
has  his  own  financial  problems  during  these 
inflationary  times. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  we  would 
not  be  enjoying  our  liberty  today  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  veterans  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  health,  their  bodies,  their  very 
lives  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  In  the  sky 
In  order  that  this  Nation  might  endure. 

It  Is  cur  creed,  therefore,  that  we  must  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  thoee  men  who  came  back 
from  the  war  with  the  scars  and  pain  of 
battle.  Let  us  fulflU  our  creed  by  our  deed-s. 
Let  us  honor  our  dead  heroes  by  serving  our 
surviving  disabled  war  veterans.  Let  us  help 
Ameiicas  disabled  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves. Lets  not  Just  pay  token  tribute  to 
disabled  veterans.  Our  ex-servicemen  don't 
need  a  lot  of  hot  air.  They  don't  need  a 
lot  of  talk,  however  sincere.  They  do  need 
constructive  aid  to  help  make  them  self- 
supporting  Americans.  They  ask  so  very 
little  and  gave  us  so  very  much. 

We  here  In  the  Congress  are  challenged  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  assure  their  wel- 
fare. Over  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  pending  before  the  Veterans"  ASalrs 
Committee  are  a  considerable  number  of  bills 
In  their  Interest.  I  jjcrsonally.  as  I  have  In- 
dicated, have  Introduced  legislation  to  help 
them  and  I  will  continue  to  do  all  that  Is 
within  my  power.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress the  graduation  class  here  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C ,  of  a  service  officer  class— many 
young  men  who  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg 
and  yet  who  are  functioning  as  whole  men, 
stout-hearted,  grave,  conscientious,  and  who 
were  embarking  upon  careers  to  help  their 
buddies,  yes,  to  help  make  their  buddies 
adequate. 

In  the  Interests,  therefc  re.  of  our  disabled 
veterans.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  this  organlTatlon  and  Indeed  to  its  ftnan- 
clal  needs.     I  know  that  the  Americau  people 
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will  endorse  my  action  ]ust  aa  they  endorsed 
In  hundreds  of  letters  my  previous  state- 
ments pointing  out  very  frankly  the  prob- 
lems of  this  great  group  of  veterans,  the  DAV 
and  the  DAV  Service  Foundation. 

I  believe  the  following  endorsements  will 
be  of  real  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  American  people  because  they  Indicate 
the  tremendous  and  unanimous  support  of 
outstanding  authorities  in  this  field: 

ENDORSEME>rrS  OF  DAV 

Oen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

"Veterans  who  are  disabled  as  the  result  of 
service  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  can 
never  be  repaid  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made.  In  acknowledging  this,  our  Govern- 
ment accepts  a  sacred  obligation.  That  ob- 
ligation l3  embodied  In  Public  Law  No.  16, 
which  provides  for  the  physical  and  occupa- 
tional rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
whose  abilities  for  earning  a  livelihood  have 
been  weakened  or  destroyed  through  service 
to  the  Nation  in  wair. 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  is  dedicated 
to  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  provide  prac- 
tical and  permanent  rehabilitation  "for  thoee 
who  gave  most,"  the  disabled  veterans  of  our 
Nation. 

"In  this  task  the  Veterans'  Administration 
la  receiving  valued  cooperation  from  veter- 
ans' organizations,  employers,  and  public  and 
private  agencies  in  local  communities 
throughout  our  land.  The  help  afforded  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  common  American  enter- 
prise. 

-As  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
know  what  the  cooperation  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  meant  to  'Veteraiis' 
Administration  in  fulfilling  Its  mission.  I 
am  sure  that  the  help  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation  gives 
to  otjr  disabled  veterans  is  an  Important 
service  to  the  cause  of  veterans"  affairs.  " 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  former  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"The  Disabled  American  Veterans  repre- 
sents in  Its  name,  in  Its  purpose  and  Its 
accomplishments  those  veterans  who  have 
been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
They — more  than  any  others — deserve  first 
call  on  all  we  can  do. 

"The  DAV  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  In 
this  important  work.  We  welcomed  this 
help  in  the  past.  We  count  confidently  on 
It  for  the  future. 

"I  am  pleased  to  add  my  endorsement  of 
the  National  Service  Fund  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Certainly,  this  program, 
which  has  for  Its  objective  the  rendering  of 
service  to  those  who  served.  Is  a  worthy  one. 
It  merits  the  support  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  disabled  ex-serv- 
icemen. Your  efforts  are  commendable  and 
1  wish  for  your  program  the  success  It  de- 
serves." 

O.  W.  Clark,  Deputy  Administrator. 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration: 

"The  Job  of  providing  physical  and  occupa- 
tional rehabilitation  for  America's  war- 
wcunded  and  disabled  veterans  can  be  ac- 
complished only  with  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  many  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, citizens,  and  employers.  Among  the 
cooperating  associations.  the  Disabled 
American    Veterans    has    been    outstanding. 

"The  DAV  helps  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  help  America's  war-disabled  vet- 
erans. Its  incorporated  trustee,  the  Wa- 
abled  American  Veterans  Service  Founda- 
tion. In  turn  helps  the  D.AV  to  maintain  Its 
Nation-wide  set-up  of  nearly  300  ftill-tlme, 
trained  national  service  officers.  Their  tech- 
nical Information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
Individual  disabled  veterans,  and  their  prac- 
tical liaison  with  governmental  agencies  and 


prospective  employers,  has  been  of  tiich 
great  value  as  to  have  justified  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  furnishing  office  facil- 
ities for  them  in  all  of  Its  regional,  district, 
and  central  offices. 

"Generous  public  support  of  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  will  asstire  continuance 
of  the  DAV's  valuable  service  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  America's  war-wounded  and 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents." 

Oscar  R.  Ewlng,  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator: 

"I  want  to  express  to  you  my  admira- 
tion of  the  services  which  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  giving  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. Being  a  World  War  I  veteran  and 
also  a  lawyer,  I  can  appreciate  what  your 
organization  is  doing. 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  if  such  disabled 
veterans  are  to  obtain  the  full  protection 
that  Congress  Intended,  many  of  them  will 
need  the  advice  and  help  of  persona  fully 
familiar  with  the  laws  governing  the  rights 
of  veterans.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  type  of  service  that  usually  could  be 
rendered  by  the  ordinary  practicing  lawyer. 
Too  often  the  time  spent  by  the  lawyer 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
involved  and  either  the  lawyer  would  be 
underpaid  or  the  veteran  oTercharged. 

"It  has  been  suggested.  I  know,  that  the 
Government  might  employ  persons  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  disabled  veterans.  This 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  impracticable.  Such 
employees  of  the  Government  almost  In- 
evitably develop  a  psychology  which  causes 
them  to  try  to  save  the  Government  money 
Instead  of  seeing  that  absolute  Justice  Is 
done  to  the  veteran. 

"Yotir  organization's  method  for  solving 
this  problem  is  admirable,  namely,  the  train- 
ing of  war-handicapped  men  as  speci£ilists 
in  veterans'  legislation  who  can  advise  and 
help  a  disabled  veteran  in  securing  the  bene- 
fits that  Congress  and  a  grateful  America 
want  the  veterans  to  have.  Your  program 
deserves  the  support  of  all." 

cnrrsAL  osexhowxi's  coiocDrrs 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower: 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  tak- 
ing effective  steps  to  raise  substantial  sums 
for  this  purpose.  Your  efforts  will  be  fully 
rewarded  In  the  lasting  appreciation  of  vet- 
erans who  will  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting." 

Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur: 

"I  accept  life  membership  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  with  a  sense  of  distinc- 
tion. Membership  in  no  group  in  the  world 
carries  greater  honor  than  does  membership 
In  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. " 

AFX.  aKD  cio  parsmENTs   messages 

William  Green,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

"Be  asstired  that  we  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  who  have  long  relied  upon 
the  principle  that  unity  develops  strength 
look  with  favor  upon  the  valuable  service- 
giving  actlviUes  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization." 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

"This  is  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
important  work  undertaken  by  the  DAV,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  given  more  to  their 
country  than  can  ever  be  fully  repaid.  La- 
bor's heart  goes  out  to  the  disabled  veterans, 
many  of  whom  come  from  its  own  ranks,  and 
we  are  eager  to  do  everything  we  ear^  to  help 
those  handicapped  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents to  secure  the  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Robert  R.  Wason,  former  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers: 

"The  DAV  Is  not  appealing  for  your  sym- 
pathy nor  to  your  patriotism,  but  Is  present- 
ing a  practical  plan  for  making  useful.  Inde- 


pendent citizens  of  our  dlsaUed  veterans. 
It  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  excellent  work." 
Editorial,  the  New  York  Times: 
"The  Nation's  first  obligation  surely  Is  to 
stand  by  Its  fighting  men  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  DAVs  success  in  this  drive 
should  be  desired  by  all  citizens,  tar  an  ade- 
quate DAV  staff  will  mean  that  those  who 
have  bravely  fought  and  bled  for  us  all  will 
not  be  disinherited  and  forgotten.  Many 
pleas  are  made  to  the  American  public.  This 
Is  one  campaign  that  surely  merits  the  gen- 
erous support  of  every  one  of  us." 

STATEMENTS     BT     TWO     PUBIODm KOOSZVELT 

AND  ntncAif 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Boo«evelt: 

"The  ptirpose  of  your  Nation-wide  rehabili- 
tation program  •  •  •  to  extend  needed 
assistance  to  members  of  otir  armed  forces 
who  became  disabled,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their 
dependents,  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  one  and 
merits    the    full    support    of    our    citizens." 

President  Harry  Truman: 

"The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  per- 
forming a  most  useful  function  In  helping 
disabled  comrades  to  help  themselves.  As  I 
told  you  during  your  visit  to  the  Whit« 
House,  our  disabled  veterans  deserve  every 
assistance  within  the  power  of  the  Americau 
people. 

"Stirely,  In  this  postwar  reconversion  pe- 
riod there  is  no  more  Important  and  timely 
work  to  be  done  than  that  of  assisting  dis- 
abled veterans.  All  Americans  shotild  coop- 
erate In  the  great  task  of  helping  these  vet- 
erans to  make  as  complete  a  transition  aa 
possible  to  productive  clyilian  life. 

"I  feel  certain  that  all  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  otir  country  will  assist  you." 

GENXBAL  WAINWRIGBT'S  wiaa**/^ 

Gen.  J.  M.  Wainwrlght.  past  national  com- 
mander. DAV: 

"The  DAV  maintains  a  Nation-wide  staff  of 
trained  service  officers.  These  men,  disabled 
veterans  themselves,  are  on  constant  duty  in 
all  Veterans'  Administration  offices  •  •  •  to 
help  their  disabled  buddies  with  all  their 
problems  •  •  •  employment,  compen- 
sation. Insurance,  hospitalization,  and  soclaL 
They  have  rendered  effective,  material  assist- 
ance to  more  than  a  million  disabled  veterans 
in  their  fight  to  regain  Independence,  secu- 
rity, and  happiness,  to  again  lead  normal, 
wholesome,  productive  lives. 

"So,  as  a  good  American,  will  you  cooper- 
ate by  helping  us  to  continue  this  vital, 
humanitarian  work  far  the  boys  who  fought 
for  you?" 

Citizens  who  are  grateful  for  the  sacrifices 
of  America's  disabled  veterans  will,  I  feel 
sure,  generously  support  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant service  program  sponsored  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 


ToOers  m  the  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  21,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills 
for  a  national  theater  introduced  by  me 
in  the  House  and  by  Senators  Ibving  M. 
Ives  and  Elbest  D.  Thomas  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  aroused  much  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. The  appended  article  is  very 
valuable  as  defining  the  position  of  tht 
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actor  in  the  theater  today  and   in  a 
xiational  theater: 

Tonats   in    thx   Thzatct 
(By    Louis    M.    Siir.or.    exccunve    secretary, 

Actors"   Equity   Associavlon 

Opporrumty  to  »**  legit iir.»te  theater  has 
shrunk  so  much  and  has  L<>cotue  so  ex- 
pensive that  It  Is  very  d^ubiJul  that  ahy 
large  part  of  the  waire-earr.lni?  population 
knoirs  much  about  It  except  as  a  remote  and 
pomittij  glamorous  txadiUon 

Low  of  pstronage  from  among  the  rai^ks 
of  the  average  workingroan  and  his  family 
has  s*r;ous!y  crippled  the  theater  Fcr  the 
number  of  unioD  members  vho  strugk:le  to 
earn  a  living  In  the  tbeater  has  not  dimin- 
ished m  the  same  {VoparUon.  nor  have  these 
zi:«mbers°  earnings  Increased  In  a  rauo  pro- 
portionate to  the  iLcreascd  cost  of  theater- 
going cr  to  the  cost  cX  llTlnir. 

The  result  la  that  In  times  that  are  ccn- 
Kidered  to  be  very  prosp^^rous  generally,  the 
tbeater  continues  In  Its  chronic  state  of  d'.s- 
treaa  and  unemployment — chronic  because 
It  has  Improved  only  very  slightly  since  the 
worst  days  cS  the  bitter  depression  of  the 
thirties. 

It  Is  obrlous  that  the  theater  has  had  to 
meet  tr»mendo\u  competition  in  the  form 
of  movies,  radio,  and.  more  recently,  te'.e- 
vMon.  ll«Terthe:ess.  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  ezanitnc  a  little  more  carefully  Into  what 
the  re&ulu  of  th;s  competition  actually  have 
been. 

It  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1915  when 
movies  em«^ed  from  their  nickelodeon  stage 
of  development.  Yet  during  the  fabulotu 
twenties,  when  moiion-picttire  exhibltrrs, 
backed  by  tremendous  capital  resources, 
buiit  stfinci  of  luzurlotM  movie  theaters 
throughout  the  lard,  there  was  no  tu>ticeabl« 
•hrtnkag*  in  theatrical  production. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  twenties 
production  reached  all-time  hlght  and  in 
New  York,  at  least,  tb—tcr  eonstructlon  con- 
tinued at  a  headlOBff  p*et.  But  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country  a  very  significant 
change  was  ccciirrlng.  Legitimate  theaters 
were  being  turned  into  picture  theaters  at  a 
»ery  rapid  pace 

Perhaps  the  boom  conditions  in  New  York 
.  were  responsible  for  blinding  New  York  man- 
agers to  the  stgnlCeance  of  what  this  evapo- 
ration of  stock  companies  and  road  houees 
really  meant.  It  mean,  for  one  thing,  that 
Jumps  between  engagements  were  so  large 
that  touring  an  aveiage  show  became  Im- 
poeaible  And  as  the  country  became  a  the- 
atrical drsert,  the  entertainment  habits  of 
the  country  were  being  radically  altered  A 
whole  generation  grew  up  lo  whom  movies— 
and  then  radio — became  the  major  source  of 
family  recreation. 

Theatrical  management  apparently  forgot 
that  even  in  New  York  long  runs  were  not 
sustained  solely  by  the  metropolitan  audi- 
ences but  were  ruppwrted  to  a  large  extent 
by  out-of-iowners  who  attended  legitimate 
theaters  when  they  came  to  New  Yorlc.  New 
York  used  to  be  the  mecca  for  large  numbjrs 
of  people  of  relatively  moderate  means  who 
were  theater-minded,  who  knew  the  tradition 
and  lore  of  the  theater  and  who  quite  nat- 
urally wanted  lo  see  the  latest  In  the  theater 
when  they  came  to  New  York.  Even  the 
•varage  tourist  used  to  flock  to  the  theater 
the  way  the  present-day  tourist  flocks  to 
Radio  Center.  The  thirties  gave  radio  iu 
b.g  chance  to  build  because  it  was  free  to 
the  consumer.  Then  the  war  years,  which 
were  again  boom  years  for  the  New  York 
theater,  finished  the  read  completely  because 
of  the  restrictions  on  travel. 

Today  we  find  professional  theater  pretty 
well  confined  to  New  York  and  further  con- 
fined to  kn  avid  audience  who  want  to  see 
only  ths  hits  and  whose  pocketbooks  allow 
them  to  indulge  in  the  fantastic  prices  that 
must  be  paid  to  see  the  half  dozen  hit  sbovki. 


It  would  be  easy  enough  to  sum  this  situ- 
ation up  merely  by  reiteratlni;  the  truism 
that  theater  is  a  hand-made  pnxlucl  rapidly 
losing  out  in  a  world  of  machine-made  prod- 
uct, and  let  It  go  at  that,  except  for  cnt 
remarkable  fact.  Theater,  the  fabulous  in- 
TSiid.  refuses  lo  die.  Curiously,  the  theater 
has  resisted  following  the  pattern  of  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  the  pot-bsllled  stove, 
and  other  such  relics  of  former  and  less 
progressive  or,  more  correctly,  less  eSlclent 
llm?5. 

Although  ailing  for  thre^  decades,  the 
theater  has  refused  to  die  completely  beca'.iEs 
It  Is  .something  more  than  a  utilitarian  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  Although  it  cannot 
be  classified  as  utilitarian  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  the  theater  nevertheless 
serves  a  useful  purpose. 

Theater  Is  a  social  activity  of  manlvind 
that  answers  a  basic  need  In  all  peoples,  no 
matter  what  stace  of  cultural  or  economic 
development  they  are  In.  Its  rootr  lie  in 
the  same  impulses  that  make  religion  a  nec- 
essary expression  of  man.  And.  of  course, 
theater  la  its  earliest  forms  was  Indistin- 
guishable from  religious  ceremony.  (This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place  to  explore  these 
psychological  aspects  of  th*  theater,  but  I 
mention  them  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  thea- 
ter s  survival  at  all  under  economic  condi- 
tions which  rationally  do  not  permit  of  Its 
survival  ) 

At  the  psychological  level  there  Is  no  real 
comparison  between  the  experience  of  seeing 
a  movie  or  a  telecast  or  listening  to  the  radio 
and  that  of  going  to  the  theater.  I*  would 
be  like  trying  to  compare  the  experience  ot 
gylng  to  '.-hurch  with  that  xind  of  listening 
to  a  fine  sermon  delivered  over  the  air.  Tha 
whole  inexplicable  experience  of  participa- 
tion Jiut  isn't  there  when  it  comes  to  the 
tnechanically  reproduced  or  mechanicallj 
distributed  oicdia  of  entertainment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thu  article  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  dif- 
ferences in  artistic  or  cultural  values  as  be- 
tween the  amateur  and  the  professional 
theater.  Its  fundamental  purpose  Is  to  dis- 
close the  fact  that  the  emotional  experience 
of  theatergoing  Is  not  one  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  deny  themselves,  no  matter 
how  many  or  how  excellent  the  various  me- 
chanical substitutes  may  be.  Too  many 
people  want  to  go  to  the  theater  as  well  as  to 
see  movies  and  television. 

Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  collecting  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  excise  tax  on  legitimate  theater 
tickets,  of  which  more  than  half  Is  collected 
from  admissions  to  nonprofessional  legiti- 
mate theater.  From  this  indication  alone 
we  can  see  that  the  vacuum  that  was  created 
when  the  professional  theater  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country  was  rapidly  filled  by  the  amateur 
theater. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Actors'  Equity  does  not  want  to  stifle  this 
theater,  nor  should  the  other  crafts  of  the 
theater.  Fur  the  past  year  Equity  has  been 
etudymg  this  whole  situation  very  inten- 
sively in  the  expectation  that  eventually, 
through  cooperation  with  the  more  enlight- 
ened managements  of  college  and  commu- 
nity theaters,  and  with  equal  cooperation 
from  the  other  craft  unions  concerned,  an 
intelligent  solution  can  be  found. 

At  the  present  time  many  so-called  little 
theaters  are  anxious  to  have  Broadway  stars 
play  with  lc)cal  amateurs.  Actors'  Equity 
considers  each  of  the&e  requests  very  care- 
fully and.  If  conditions  warrant,  we  allow  our 
stars  and  featured  players  to  accept  engage- 
ments with  an  amateur  company. 

We  know  that  In  some  quarters  this  prac- 
tice is  frowned  upon.  But  we  consider  that 
our  people  have  become  very  good  ambassa- 


dors for  the  cause  of  trade-unionism.  In 
many  instances  Equity  members  are  succeed- 
ing In  brealting  down  the  psychological  bar- 
riers that  have  created  antiunion  feelings 
among  the  nonprofessionals.  Furthermore, 
l'\  this  way  we  are  able  to  collect  valuable 
data.  For  p-?rmission  is  never  granted  to  a 
member  to  play  in  a  nonequity  company 
unless  we  got  all  the  economic  facts  that 
govern  the  operation  of  the  theater  In  ques- 
tion. 

In  time  we  hope  to  create  a  much  larger 
traffic  in  the  employment  of  our  members 
with  amateur  companies.  By  the  same 
token,  we  hope  to  stabilze  some  of  these 
thoalcrs  and  lo  raUe  both  the  financial  and 
artistic  levels  on  which  they  operate,  and 
eventually  it  is  expec.ed  to  make  the  proc- 
ess one  of  gradual  but  complete  unioniza- 
tion that  will  prove  its  benefits  not  only  to 
Equity  members  but  to  all  our  fellow  union 
members  as  well. 

It  is  fi'tting  that  this  process  begin  with 
the  actor  because  the  actor  is  the  most  In- 
dispensable worker  in  the  theater.  Without 
in  any  way  belittling  the  contributions  made 
by  any  other  worker  In  the  theater,  we  must 
rcalislically  make  use  of  this  advantage. 
We  knew  that  the  public  is  drawn  to  the 
theater  to  see  a  given  cast  of  actors  perform- 
ing a  given  play.  The  actor  may  even  be 
considered  to  be  nrore  essential  than  the 
dramatist.  Given  a  good  company  of  actors, 
there  are  plenty  of  plays  of  the  past  that  an 
be  performed.  But  the  dramatists  of  the 
past  cannot  have  their  worlcs  performed 
without  living  actors.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
peculiar  only  to  the  performing  artist,  that 
the  public  pays  only  to  see  him  at  work.  He 
has  no  physical  product  to  put  on  a  counter 
for  sole  nor  d'jes  the  public  want  anything 
else  from  him.  Herein  lies  his  strength  as 
well  as  the  torturous  dangers  of  the  most 
erratic  of  all  professions. 

Another  and  more  distant  horl7.on  toward 
which  Actors'  Equity  has  turned  its  gt»ze  Is 
the  Federal  Government.  Joining  wuh  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy,  we 
are  now  making  plans  for  holding  a  na- 
tional theater  assembly  in  Washington  next 
January. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  that  thia 
aseembly  will  focus  the  attention  of  the  law. 
makers  on  constructive  ways  in  which  th« 
Ame:ican  theater  can  be  resuscitated 

In  England  the  Arts  Council  is  dcmg  a  very 
able  Job  of  preserving  the  heritage  of  theater 
of  which  our  English  cousins  are  so  Justi- 
fiably proud.  From  Equity's  point  of  view, 
the  most  admirable  feature  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil program  is  that,  in  giving  financial  aid 
to  any  qualified  theater  group.  It  makes  the 
maintenance  of  trade-union  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  a  primary  requisite. 

We  could  do  far  worse  in  this  country 
than  to  examine  carefully  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  En^land  and  to  profit, 
whenever  we  can.  by  the  example  they  hava 
•et  for  us. 


Against  Postal  Cuts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOKUE 

or  MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  entitled  "Against 
Postal  Cuts."  which  appealed  In  the 
Worcester  <Mass.)  Telegram.  Thm-sday 
May  11,  1950. 


if 
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The  editorial  follows: 


AcAUfST  Postal  Ctrra 

That  nine-to-nothing  vote  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Cooimittee  in  sending  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  legislation  to  countermand  Post- 
master General  Donaldson's  sweeping  cuts  in 
postal  service  was  a  direct  reflection  as  to 
how  public  opinion  has  rallied  against  any 
reduction  of  post-office  service. 

This  vast  country  economically  depend- 
ent on  speedy  means  of  mutual  communica- 
tion, not  only  wants,  but  must  have,  a  poet- 
ofllce  service  of  the  best  possible  kind — 
something  it  already  pays  well  for. 

If  Postmaster  Donaldson's  motive  was  to 
shock  the  country  Into  a  realization  of  its 
post-offlce  service,  he  succeeded  all  right. 
When  people  began  to  realize  that  mail 
deliveries  would  be  drastically  reduced,  and 
that  post-office  service  windows  would  close 
down  early  and  at  Inconvenient  times,  they 
became  keenly  aware  of  what  the  post  office 
means  to  them  In  their  everyday  life  and 
work.  If  the  Postmaster  General's  Intention 
was  to  blackmail  Congress  into  restoring 
a  Post  OlHce  Department  budget  cut.  then 
his  scheme  has  boomeranged  right  In  his 
face  In  a  way  that  may  produce  a  real 
explosion  in  his  whole  department. 

For  Mr.  Donaldson  did  succeed  in  focus- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  on  this 
particular  Government  department.  The 
taxpayers  have  heard — many  of  them  for  the 
first  time — about  the  antiquated  bookkeep- 
ing system,  dating  back  to  the  early  years 
of  the  1  SCO's,  by  which  the  Post  Office  tries 
to  keep  lu  accounts  straight.  People  have 
heard  emphasized  the  Hoover  report  recom- 
mendations by  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment could.  If  it  would,  save  millions  of 
dollars  without  impairing  service  to  tb« 
public  at  all.  Efficiency  In  lu  operations 
should  be  the  watchword  of  the  Post  OfBc* 
Department — not  curtailment  of  tu  public 
•ervlce 

The  Senate  committee  vote,  of  cotirse,  doe* 
not  force  the  Postmaster  General  to  restore 
full  service.  It  will  take  action  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  do  that.  Just  the 
same,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  people  want  good 
post-office  service.  In  efficiency  may  b« 
found  the  economy  that  Mr.  Donaldson  pro- 
fesses to  want. 


The  St.  Loais  Star-Timei  Receires  Hlis- 
»oari  Unhrersitj  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 1.  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times'  being  hon- 
ored as  the  American  newspaper  to  re- 
ceive the  1950  Missouri  University  a'ward 
for  distinguished  service  in  journalism, 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  on  May  5,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dean  Mott.  ladles,  and  gentleman,  sine* 
this  audience  includes  a  large  number  ol 
prad'.intes  about  to  enter  newspaper  work. 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like  to 


bear  a  few  words  on  what  K  la  raally  Ilka 
Inalde  the  newspaper  world  from  aomeona 
who  has  been  in  It  for  quite  a  few  yeara. 
I  will  tell  you  briefly  how  the  newspaper 
now  known  as  the  St.  Louis  Star-Timea 
came  into  being.  Then  I  will  relate  several 
episodes  that  served  as  milestones  in  its 
history.  And  I  will  wind  up  with  a  few 
thoughts  on  what  Is  happening  to  news- 
papers in  general. 

My  father,  John  C.  Roberts,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Roberts.  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe 
Co..  the  predecessor  of  International  Shoe 
Co  ,  came  from  a  farm  In  Tennessee,  birt 
It  was  in  St.  Louis  that  he  made  his  fame 
and  fortiuie.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  way  selfish  interests  were  throttling  the 
natural  growth  of  his  adopted  city.  He 
wanted  to  own  a  daily  newspaper  that  would 
give  him  the  power  to  do  sometiiing  alx>ut  it. 

At  that  time  the  Terminal  Railroad  had 
a  monopoly  which  enclosed  St.  Louis  in  a 
ring  of  steel.  It  was  levying  tribute  on 
every  ton  of  freight  moving  in  or  out  of 
the  area.  This  levy  was  called  the  bridge 
arbitrary  charge. 

Also,  in  that  day  a  group  of  financial  in- 
terests, frequently  called  the  Big  Cinch,  con- 
trolled a  number  of  St.  Louis  industries. 
Their  only  wish  was  to  perpetuate  their  hold 
on  the  community.  They  wanted  to  keep 
out  competition. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  alliance  between 
politicians  and  criminals,  whose  members 
were  called  "boodlers."  They  could  be 
roughly  compared  to  the  members  of  the 
politico-criminal  combinations  that  are  ac- 
tive in  Kansas  City  and  8t  LotUs  today. 

John  C.  Roberts  wanted  a  newspaper  to 
combat  these  rrlls.  He  almost  bought  the 
old  St.  Louis  Republic,  which  died  about  31 
years  ago.  He  would  have  done  so,  except 
that  he  made  the  mistake  of  cotutaltlng  me 
about  It.  Although  otUy  18  years  of  age  at 
the  time.  I  dissuaded  him  from  purchasing  it. 

Periups  that  U  why  in  1913  he  botight  the 
St  Louis  Star  without  letting  me  know  any- 
thing about  it.  The  first  I  knew  of  It  was 
ttu-ough  reading  It  in  a  St.  Louis  newspaper 
when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  Princeton. 

During  the  11  years  that  my  father  lived 
after  tht  purchase  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Star 
he  Imbued  It  with  the  same  high  purpose 
that  had  moved  him  to  buy  it.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  group  of  men  stimu- 
lated by  that  same  spirit  of  sccomplishment. 
They  worked  together  as  a  team  and  started 
the  newspaper  on  the  path  of  progress  it  has 
followed  ever  since. 

I  want  to  describe  to  you  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Star-Times  and  the  phUoa- 
ophy  behind  them. 

The  Star-Times  has  always  shown  great 
concern  for  good  local  government.  It  has 
taken  pride  in  being  a  crusading  newspaper, 
both  in  Its  news  and  its  editorial  columns. 

I  could  cite  various  Star-Times  campaigns 
that  were  successful  in  lietterlng  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  the  fights  to  break 
the  prohibition  against  the  employment  of 
married  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  clean 
restaurant  law,  for  a  standard  milk  ordi- 
nance, for  the  improvement  and  protection 
of  civil  service.  But  these  are  not  the  kinds 
of  Incidents  that  in  retrospect  make  an  in- 
teresting talk.  Instead,  let  me  use  the  basic 
formula  of  newpapermen — human  Interest. 

Back  at  the  time  of  World  War  I.  a  3-year- 
old  girl  named  Hellas  Mattler  was  kidnapped 
in  St.  Louis.  After  a  5-day  search  the  police 
were  without  clues.  The  veteran  reporters 
of  the  Star  also  found  themselves  up  blind 
alleys.  At  that  point  the  managing  editor 
called  in  a  cub  who  had  been  graduated  only 
a  year  before  from  a  copy  boy.  He  followed 
a  lead  given  him  by  a  streetcar  conductor — 
a  lead  which  the  police  had  spurned.  It  took 
him  to  Granite  City.  He  found  tliat  a  girl 
answering  the  description  of  the  missing 
child  had  b^en  there  at  a  cheap  hotel  with 
a  man  and  woman.     Tbe  couple,  however. 


bad  checked  out  the  day  before  the  cub  re« 
porter  arrived.  The  reporter  fotmd  them, 
and  then  posing  as  a  hUl  collector  he  gained 
admittance  to  their  room  and  saw  the  child. 
He  phoned  his  city  editor,  and  within  min- 
utes detectives  closed  In  and  arrested  the 
kidnappers.  The  child  was  returned  un- 
harmed to  her  parents.  All  this  had  been 
accomplished  within  a  q>aoe  of  5  hours. 

I  tell  this  story  because  that  cub  reporter, 
Aaron  G.  Benesch.  is  now  the  city  editor  of 
the  Star-Times,  the  same  man  who.  the  day 
after  the  bodies  of  Charles  Binaggio  and  bia 
bodyguard  were  found,  revealed  that  Binag- 
gio had  k^iown  for  3  months  that  he  waa 
going  to  be  murdered.  According  to  the 
story,  Binaggio  had  collected  money  from 
the  underworld  during  the  1948  campaign 
on  his  assurance  that  if  the  Democrats  won 
the  Governorship  St.  Louis  and  iran«i>ff  City 
would  be  opened  up  to  the  gamblers;  he  waa 
unable  either  to  deliver  on  his  promise  or 
to  return  the  money;  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
in  an  attempt  to  make  peace  with  his  fel- 
low gangsters  and  gamblers;  Instead  they 
read  him  his  death  sentence.  This  Star- 
Times  story  hit  the  front  pages  of  ttearly 
every  large  newspaper  In  the  country.  It 
was  carried  In  great  volume  over  the  wires 
of  all  the  press  associations— credited  to  the 
Star-Times.  It  was  top  news  for  the  blf 
broadcasting  chains. 

Incidentally.  Mayor  Kemp,  of  w«««^f  qhj 
told  almost  the  identical  story  before  s 
United  States  Senate  Committee  s  week  ago 
today. 

In  the  early  twenties  aaotber  bed  gang 
situation  existed  in  St.  Louis.  An  open  feud 
was  fotight  in  the  streets  by  the  rival  Igaa 
and  Hogaa  gangs.  The  Star  induced  the  lead- 
ers  of  both  gangs  to  sign  a  dramatic  pesos 
pact.  Tbe  signing  took  place  on  sa  laster 
Sunday.  Later  the  Star  perstisdsd  Rsy  Rsti* 
ard.  the  Fos.  chief  lieutenant  ot  the  Igaa 
gang,  to  confess  his  organization's  crimes. 
Renard's  confessions  ran  dally  in  tbe  Star. 
As  a  result  of  them.  22  murder  mysteries  wsrs 
solved,  and  bank,  pay  roll  and  mail  robberies 
totaling  more  than  96.000,000  were  cleared  up. 
Renard's  testimony  In  Federal  court  convicted 
every  member  of  the  Igan  gang  except  one, 
who  fled  from  Justice. 

The  Star's  reporter  who  served  as  peace 
emissary  between  the  gangs  and  who  per- 
suaded the  Fox  to  confess  was  Harry  T. 
Brundidge.  This  same  reporter,  posing  as 
Harry  Thompson,  became  a  full-fledged 
"doctor  of  medicine"  in  57  days  during  the 
fall  of  1923.  In  this  time,  besides  learning 
aU  there  was  to  know  about  medicine,  he 
learned  the  inside  of  the  diploma  mill  rack- 
et that  was  grinding  out  murderous  quacks 
upon  the  American  public.  As  a  result  ot 
the  Star's  expose,  the  United  States  Senate 
investigated  the  teaching  and  practice  ot 
medicine.  Hundreds  of  quacks  were  elimi- 
nated from  practice  in  Missouri.  Kansas. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ar- 
kansas. California.  Florida,  and  elsewh«-e. 
Ringleaders  of  the  racket  were  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison.  Low-grade  medical  colleges 
throughout  the  land  were  closed. 

A  series  of  news  stories  and  editorials  In 
the  Star-Times  about  the  spread  of  mari- 
juana traffic  among  St.  Louis  youth  moved 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  pass  a  law  in  193S 
outlawing  the  cultivation,  possession,  gift 
or  sale  of  this  harmful  drug. 

Undoubtedly  some  members  of  this  au- 
dience, when  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
found  themselves  personally  concerned  about 
how  good  a  Job  the  people  who  made  arms 
and  munitions  were  doing.  Well,  late  in 
1942  the  Star-Times  investigated  reports 
that  thousands  of  defective  cartridges  were 
being  passed  as  good  ammunition  by  inspec- 
tors at  the  St.  Louis  ordnance  pilant.  Our 
reporters  interviewed  numerous  employees  of 
the  plant.  They  collected  many  statements 
supporting  the  charges.  The  Star- limes 
printed  its  disclosures  based  on  tbe  aAdavlts 
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of  five  Inspectors  at  lh«  plant  As  «  result  ct 
the  expose,  a  special  board  of  ordnance  re- 
viewed the  plant.  A  chance  In  the  com- 
mand of  the  plant  took  place  and  nearly  a 
■core  of  Improvements  m  production  and  In- 
spection methods  were  made.  For  this  the 
Siar-Times  and  two  of  Its  reporters  won  the 
National  Headllners'  Aw.ird  for  ouutandlng 
public  service  during  1942.  The  two  reporters 
also  were  given  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  distinguished  service  In  general  report- 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Star-Times 
li  Its  championship  of  civil  liberties,  par- 
ticularly when  the  rights  of  the  so-called 
little  man  are  being  violated  ar.d  when  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  In  danger. 

In  the  summer  of  1947.  a  Negro  by  the 
name  of  Harvey  Jones,  an  ex-GI  living  near 
Ahoskie.  N.  C.  held  a  II  lottery  ticket  on  a 
Cadillac  automobile  He  won  the  automo- 
bile, but  when  the  award  committee  found 
out  he  was  a  Negro,  it  drew  again,  and 
awarded  the  Cadillac  to  a  well-to-do  white 
doctor. 

Despite  a  law  denying  the  use  of  malls  to 
newspapers  carrying  news  about  lottery 
awards,  the  Star-Times  printed  the  story. 
We  did  so,  not  because  It  concerned  a  lot- 
tery, but  because  It  related  an  Injustice. 
Many  large  newspapers  did  not  dare  touch 
th«  story  The  St.  Louis  postmaster  wrote 
The  Star-Timea  a  letter  stating  that  we  had 
violated  the  law  and  warning  us  not  to  do  It 
again.  The  Star-Times  publicly  announced 
Its  Intention  to  continue  printing  such  news 
even  though  they  might  involve  lotteries 
and  In  the  following  words  defied  the  Post 
OfBce  to  do  anything  about  It:  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guarantees  a 
Tree  press.  Mr.  Postmaster.  It  is  not  a  free 
press  when  any  public  agency  attempts  to 
tell  a  newspaper  that  It  cannot  Inform  the 
public  of  discrimination  against  a  Negro  be- 
cause of  his  race  " 

Other  newspapers.  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, labor  leaders,  businessmen,  cltlzen.s 
from  all  walks  of  life  rallied  behind  the 
Star-Times  Exactly  29  hours  after  this  in- 
cident the  Postmaster  General  reversed  hl:4 
Interpretation  of  the  law  so  that  newspapers 
could  mention  lotteries  incidental  to  other 
Issues, 

Note  that  In  this  case  the  Star-Times  was 
championing  not  only  the  rights  of  a  Negro 
■who  had  been  deprived  of  his  rights  because 
of  bis  race,  but  also  the  rights  of  all  the 
newspapers  that  had  failed  to  publish  the 
story  out  of  fear  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

In  this  Instance,  freedom  of  the  press 
really  was  Involved,  Unfortunately  some 
newspapers  sometimes  cry  "wolf"  when 
there  Is  no  wolf,  A  newspaper  is  at  the 
same  time  a  business  like  other  businesses 
and  a  unique  public  service.  Some  pub- 
lishers and  editors  try  to  gain  special  privi- 
leges for  their  newspapers  as  businesfies  by 
wrapping  them  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Our 
formula  for  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is.  first,  don't  abuse  it; 
second,  don't  preteni  that  It  Is  In  dantjer 
when  It  U  not.  and.  third,  fight  with  every- 
thing you  have  when  It  is  at  stake. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  Star-Times 
I  shall  mention  Is  its  Independence.  We 
have  suppwrted  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent, governor,  and  mayor. 

The  essence  of  the  story  of  the  Star-Times 
Is  competition.  WTien  it  was  purchased  >i7 
years  ago  a  dying  paper  suddenly  became 
a  vigorous  young  challenger.  Not  only  did 
It  serve  the  community,  but  also  it  caused 
competitors  to  report  facts  they  had  pre- 
viously Ignored  and  to  champion  causes  they 
had  formerly  opposed  or  been  indifferent 
toward. 

I  believe  that  competition  Is  essential  to 
keep  the  bloodstream  of  newspapers  virile. 
A   city   seeking   its  L.ews   through   a  kliij^le 


newspaper  ownership  Is  like  a  one-eyed  man. 
whose  vision  lacks  perspective  even  though 
the  single  eye  may  be  good.  Yet  20  Ameri- 
can cities  of  more  than  100,000  population 
have  a  single  newspaper  ownership.  These 
cities  are  Memphis.  Louisville.  Atlanta.  Nor- 
folk. Richmond.  V.\ .  Readlni:.  Provldeuje. 
Worcester.  Springfleld.  Mass  :  Utica.  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.;  Toledo.  Duluth.  Minneapolis,  fat. 
Paul,  Spokane.  Omaha,  Des  Moines.  Kauaas 
Citv.  and  Oklahoma  City. 

The  impact  of  this  development  In  the 
f\eld  of  Journalism  will  be  felt,  not  only  by 
you  who  will  devote  your  business  lives  to 
newspapering.  but  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States. 

In  1937  there  were  1.933  English-language 
dally  newspapers  of  general  circulation  In 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  Yearl>cok.  as  of  January  1.  1950, 
there  were  only  1.780,  z  loss  of  153. 

The  situation  Is  worse  than  the  statistics 
suggest  Twelve  States  suffered  a  decrease 
of  one  or  more  dallies  during  1949.  This  is 
hidden  by  several  factors — the  starting  of 
dailies  in  towns  or  small  cities  that  used  to 
be  served  by  weeklies,  the  transferring  of 
publication  from  Saturday  or  Monday  to  the 
Sunday  fleld.  corporate  mergers  that  end  edi- 
torial competition  even  though  no  newspaper 
is  discontinued. 

Nineteen  fifty  has  already  seen  two  famous 
casualties.  On  January  4  the  New  York  Sun 
sold  out  to  the  World  Telegram.  March  saw 
the  announcement  that  th  -  Atlanta  Journal 
had  merged  with  the  Constitution,  dropping 
one  Sunday  paper.  The  trend  toward  mo- 
nopoly situations  Is  growing  at  such  a  rate 
that  If  It  Is  not  stopped  it  may  change  the 
whcle  complexion  of  American  Journalism. 

The  two  most  Important  factors  heighten- 
ing the  expense  of  publishing  a  newspaper 
are,  of  course,  labor  costs  and  the  cost  of 
newsprint.  The  men  and  women  who  make 
newspapers  have  a  most  demanding  and  most 
important  Jcb.  They  are  and  should  be  paid 
well. 

The  March  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  lists  the  average  weekly  earn- 
Inzs  in  American  newspapers  during  1949  as 
•7850.  the  highest  In  all  the  classifications 
of  employment  In  the  highest-paying  Nation 
on  esirth. 

Just  how  far  the  newspaper  wa?es  can  run 
ahead  of  wages  In  comparable  Industries  and 
still  leave  the  newspaper  Industry  solvent 
is  something  for  the  statisticians  to  figure 
out  But  the  principle  of  competitive  costs 
is  no  different  in  newspapering  from  what  It 
is  In.  shall  we  say.  the  coal  Industry. 

John  L  Lewis  has  taken  the  waces  of  the 
coal  miners  from  poverty  to  high  hourly  pay. 
When  one  considers  the  toll,  the  discomfort, 
and  the  hazards  of  their  occupation,  no  one 
will  say  the  miners  are  not  worth  it.  But  Is 
coal  as  a  fuel  worth  it?  Arent  natural  gas. 
electricity,  and  other  sources  of  energy  stead- 
ily forcing  coal  into  the  background  so  that 
It  Is  now  a  sick  Industry,  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  economic  problems.' 

The  same  thing,  I  believe.  Is  happening  to 
newspapers.  The  monopoly  that  newspapers 
had  on  news  was  broken  years  ago  when  radio 
came  Into  being.  Radio  was  able  to  tike 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  news- 
paper advertising  without  vitally  affecting 
the  newspaper  structure.  The  fact  that  this 
loss  could  be  borne  showed  the  underlying 
stability  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

But  there  Is  a  limit  somewhere  to  what 
newspapers  can  stand  In  the  way  of  Increased 
costs  that  must  ultimately  be  passed  on  to 
the  reading  public  and  the  buyers  of  adver- 
tising. Newspaper  publishers  should  be 
proud  that  they  pay  the  top  wages  of  any 
big  Industry  In  the  country.  But  they  should 
be  fearful  lest  these  wages  mount  so  high 
that  their  readers  and  their  advertisers  re- 
fuse to  t>ear  them,  I  believe  the  death  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  lh»  nierijcr  of  the  Furl 


Wayne  newspapers  Into  a  single  publishing 
company,  and  the  merger  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  with  the  Constitution  attest  to  this 
fact. 

A  companion  factor  In  the  Increased  costs 
of  publishing  a  newspaper  is  the  rise  In  the 
price  of  newsprint.  As  recently  as  1945  news- 
print v.us  selling  at  $59  a  ton.  Within  5 
years  the  price  had  Jumped  to  $101.  Wheth- 
er or  not  $101  a  ton  Is  too  high  or  too  low  a 
price  for  newsprint  Is  a  question  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  newspapers  of  America  are  paying  about 
70  percent  more  for  every  ton  of  their  basic 
raw  material  than  they  were  paying  In  1945. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  newspaper  business 
knows  that  few  have  had  revenue  Increases 
even  closely  approaching  this  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  newsprint. 

Of  course,  newspapers  In  the  monopoly 
cities  can  pass  this  cost  along  to  their  ad- 
vertisers and  readers.  Also  the  huge  news- 
papers that  own  their  own  paper  mills  are 
utterly  unconcerned  about  the  Increase  In  the 
price  of  newsprint.  The  higher  It  goes,  the 
more  money  they  make,  and  the  tougher 
things  are  for  their  competitors.  But  most 
newspapers  must  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  and  revenue  from  their  resources, 
not  from  their  earnings.  How  long  they 
can  endure  this  load  U  something  for  the 
future  to  reveal. 

I  have  alluded,  by  analogy  with  the  coal 
industry,  to  competitive  methods  of  accom- 
plishing what  the  newspaper  does  today.  I 
want  to  touch  on  this  factor  now. 

There  have  been  important  changes  and 
many  refinements  In  the  methods  of  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper  since  the  Invention  of 
linotype,  but  the  basic  machines  of  about 
60  years  ago  still  remain.  There  has  been 
no  technological  revolution  comparable  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  metals  Industry, 
in    chemistry,    plastics,    and    farming 

For  example,  the  New  York  slock  table  is 
taken  from  the  stock  exchange  ticker  In  New 
York;  transmitted  line  by  line  over  a  tele- 
graph wire;  received  on  another  telegraph 
printer,  sent  to  an  editor,  from  the  editor 
to  the  compositor,  who  sets  It  line  by  line, 
from  the  compositor  to  a  proofreader,  who 
reads  it  line  by  line  and  marks  errors;  cent 
back  for  resetting  as  many  times  as  neces- 
sary; and  the  type  finally  arrives  in  a  form 
on  the  make-up  table.  That  performance, 
repeated  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  could 
be  obviated  entirely  by  the  simple  process  of 
setting  the  New  York  stock  table  tnce  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  sending  !t  by  a 
refined  method  of  wirephoto.  Thfre  are 
other  processes  as  simple  as  wlrepho:o  that 
could  be  adopted  tomorrow  if  newspapers 
were  not  wedded  to  horse-anc  -buggy 
methods. 

Some  of  the  blame  for  this  backwirdnesa 
must  rest  on  the  many  publishers  who  have 
been  more  Interested  In  using  newspapers 
for  purposes  other  than  as  a  public  service 
and  a  private  livelihood.  Part  of  th<  blame 
must  rest  on  restrictive  agreements  tetween 
management  and  labor.  But  the  conse- 
quence is  that  newspapering  Is  technologi- 
cally archaic.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  vast 
technological  changes.  Some  of  these 
changes  are  In  the  realm  of  photographic  re- 
production;  others  are  In  the  realm  >(  elec- 
tronics. 1  want  to  mention  Just  one  of  the 
latter  kind. 

Right  here  In  Columbia  there  hiis  been 
under  way  for  the  past  2  years  ih  >  study 
of  a  new  method  of  producing  and  distrib- 
uting newspapers,  I  refer  to  facsimile  news- 
papers—newspapers broadcast  over  the  air 
and  reproduced  In  the  home.  About  5  years 
ago  a  number  of  newspapers  Joined  to^'ether 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  ^icslmlle 
as  a  ne*  method  of  newspaper  reproduction 
and  distribution.  These  newspapsrs  in- 
cluded the  New  York  Times,  the  Wtt^hlngton 
Pi>8t.  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Bi.-stoii  Globe, 
and    the    St.    Louis    Slar-Tltues.      I    cannot 
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tnithfully  say  that  we  accomplished  very 
much  toward  commercial  realization  of  the 
project.  Later  the  Star-Times  turned  Its 
facsimile  equipment  over  to  the  Mi3souri 
School  of  Journalism  for  experimentation, 
and  for  nearly  2  years  now  the  work  we 
Initiated  has  been  continued  on  this  campus. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  individual  pro- 
duction of  a  newspaper  on  a  facsimile  ma- 
chine or  by  any  other  method  could  com- 
pete with  mass  production  of  newspapers  aa 
long  as  they  are  circulated  In  a  densely 
populated  area,  I  still  doubt  it.  Those  of 
you  who  have  toured  the  Star-Times  plant 
have  se^^  new  presses  in  operation  each  of 
which  ^n  turn  out  newspapers  at  the  rate 
of  45,000  an  hour.  While  the  actual  produc- 
tion, of  course,  does  not  reach  this  capacity 
figure.  It  comes  fairly  close  to  It.  because 
the  presses  are  equipped  with  devices  which 
change  2,000-pound  rolls  of  paper  at  nearly 
full  speed. 

However,  in  this  atomic  age  it  may  be 
that  survival  will  be  possible  only  by  spread- 
ing cut  our  factories,  our  vital  facilities  and 
otir  residences  over  large  areas.  Perhaps. 
Instead  cf  being  bunched  In  thickly  popu- 
lated centers  that  are  attractive  targets  for 
an  atomic  bomb  and  even  more  attractive 
for  a  hydrogen  bomb,  we  will  be  scattered 
over  miles  and  miles  of  countryside.  It  Is 
not  inconceivable  that  in  such  a  day  It  will 
be  more  feasible  economically  to  deliver  an 
individual  newspaper  on  a  facsimile  machine. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  future 
holds  In  store.  But  I  do  know  that  we  must 
keep  up  with  progress  and  changing  social 
conditions,  and  that  Is  what  the  Star-Times 
had  In  mind  5  years  ago  when  we  Joined 
with  other  neu-spapers  in  trying  to  develop 
facsimile. 

And  that  Is  also  what  we  had  in  mind  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  8tar-T)mes  became 
the  first  newspaper  In  the  world  to  use  two- 
way  radio-telephone  equipment  In  our  news 
gathert.-i<j  operations.  Today  such  equip- 
ment Is  also  in  the  automobiles  used  by  some 
of  cur  photographers  and  circulation  de- 
partment employees. 

I  could  speak  for  another  half  hour — don't 
worry,  I  shall  not — on  the  virtues  of  the 
American  press  and  prove  to  you  that  regard- 
less of  the  tribulations  it  faces  It  Is  still  the 
best  m  the  world.  I  have  merely  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  keeping  It  that 
way, 

A  democracy  to  8ur%-lve  must  look  to  Its 
arms.  A  free  press  to  survive  must  look  to 
the  soundness  of  Its  economic  foundation. 
However,  the  military  arm  must  serve  the 
civilian  body,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
Similarly,  the  free  press  must  serve  the 
public.  Editorial  Integrity  Is  an  asset  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  clrcvilatlon  figures  or 
advertising  lineage,  but  only  editorial  integ- 
rity can  win  public  confidence.  With  public 
confidence  a  newspaper  can  weather  many 
dark  days.  Without  public  confidence  a 
newspaper  is  dying,  even  though  It  may  ap- 
pear In  the  fullness  of  Its  strength.  It  may 
take  years  for  a  once-great  newspaper  that 
has  lost  Its  editorial  Integrity  to  wither.  Just 
as  It  takes  years  for  a  giant  oak  to  fall.  And 
it  may  take  years  for  a  young  or  revitalized 
newspaper  to  build  Itself  up.  Just  as  it  takes 
years  for  an  acorn  to  grow.  Editorial  integ- 
rity is  to  a  newspaper  what  the  essence  of  life 
is  to  a  tree. 

To  ycu  young  people  who  have  decided  on 
newspapering  as  a  career.  I  say.  based  on  a 
llfetln-.e  of  work  in  Journalism:  You  have 
made  a  wise  choice,  Y'ou  will  have  a  ringside 
seat  at  the  battle,  the  tragedy,  the  comedy, 
the  circus  of  life — call  It  what  you  will. 
Whatever  It  Is.  there  you  are  in  the  front 
row 

The  rings  are  not  merely  three — they  are 
beyond  counting.  The  dally  shows  are  not 
two,  but  a  continuous  one.  day  and  night. 
never  ending,  of  Infinite  variety,  ranging  from 
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the  simple  routine  of  the  humblest  to  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  most  mighty. 

You  will  find  high  monetary  compensation 
compared  to  other  industries.  But  you  will 
find  also  the  satisfaction  of  taking  part  in 
one  of  the  most  important  and  Interesting 
forms  of  work  In  the  world.  I  can  wish  no 
more  for  any  one  of  you  than  that  you  may 
receive  this  satisfaction  as  fully  as  I  liave. 


The  Country  Needs  H.  R.  7151 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    ■ 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^     Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr,  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
date,  no  committee  action  has  \>een  taken 
on  H,  R.  7151.  and  the  copper  market 
is  being  adversely  affected.  Congress 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  dislocations 
which  will  result  from  failure  to  continue 
suspension  of  the  tax  on  copper  imports, 
and  remedy  this  situation  by  enacting 
H,  R.  7151  in  th^  immediate  future.  Two 
statements  in  this  vein  are  in.sertcd:  one. 
an  editorial  from  the  American  Metal 
Market  and  the  other  a  news  story  from 
the  May  18  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 
[/rom  American  Metal  Market  of  May  3.  1950) 
Congress  Shodtd  Pass  H,  R,  7151 

The  bill  H.  R.  7151.  introduced  Into  the 
House  by  Representative  PAiTEascN,  which 
would  Insure  the  tax  free  entry  of  copper 
into  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  an- 
other two  years  from  June  30.  1950,  should 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Industry  and 
of  the  Congress.  If  this  bill  fails  to  pass, 
an  Impjort -excise  tax  ol  2  cents  per  pound 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  will 
take  effect  as  of  Jtily  1. 

We  are  urgently  In  need  of  a  great  deal 
more  copper  than  our  mines  can  supply  and 
a  protection  of  2  cents  would  probably  have 
only  a  negligible  effect  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction. Let  It  be  remembered  that  from 
February  1942  through  1945  when  premium 
prices  were  paid,  almost  80  percent  of  the 
country's  output  sold  at  the  OPA  celling 
price  of  12  cents  and  on  less  than  2  percent 
was  a  premium  cf  more  than  5  cents  paid. 
The  production  figures  were  as  follows: 

1::  '..!.«  of  :.i«il  rouiius; 
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The  figures  for  1946  and  for  the  first  half 
of  1947,  when  the  payments  of  premiums 
ceased,  are  not  comparable  because  with  the 
lifting  of  price  controls  in  November  1946  the 
copper  market  underwent  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  U  In  19C9 
the  United  States  had  always  been  an  ex- 
porter of  copper,  but  in  latter  years  its  pro- 
duction has  fallen  far  short  of  home  require- 
ments although  augmented  by  the  great  re- 
covery and  reemployment  of  scrap.  In  1949 
our  imports  of  refined  copper,  plus  the  metal 
content  of  ore,  matte,  and  blister  amounted 
to  545,000  tons  against  which  137,CC0  tons 


were  exported  in  the  form  of  refined  Ingots 
and  bars  and  tome  50.000  tons  in  the  form  of 
rods,  sheets,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
year  we  will  have  to  import  between  350,000 
and  400.000  tons  on  balance  if  industrial  and 
stockpiling  needs  are  to  be  met. 

With  the  metai  commanding  19^4  cents. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  domestic  producers 
are  in  need  of  protection  as  was  the  case 
during  the  height  of  the  depression  in  1932 
when  an  excise  tax  of  4  cents  was  first  im- 
posed. At  that  time  the  price  was  at  its 
historic  low  level  of  5  cents  with  a  thor- 
oughly unhealthy  situation  prevailing  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  abortive  attempt  in  1929- 
30  to  peg  the  market  at  18  cents.  But  while 
this  4-cent  protection  effectively  prevented 
foreign  copper  from  competing  with  domestic 
producers  in  the  home  market,  it  did  not 
correct  the  supply  and  demand  situation  and 
the  United  States  continued  to  export  cop- 
per on  balance.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
producers  were  barred  from  entry  Into  our 
market  but  our  producers  continued  to  en- 
i""  the  right  to  Invade  other  consuming  mar- 
kets, particularly  in  Europe,  and  availed 
themselves  of  same.  The  exports  of  domestic 
produced  copper  continued,  and  In  1934  when 
the  price  here  was  8'j  cents  they  amounted 
to  125.000  tons,  while  in  1938  and  1939  they 
averaged  about  130.000  tons  a  year. 

What  gave  the  copper  market  its  first 
boost  was  the  Government-sponsored  trade 
restriction  action  under  the  NRA  code 
whereby  all  except  blue-eagle  copper  was 
outlawed  from  home  usage  and  a  fixed  price 
of  9  cents  was  maintained  from  AprU  26. 
1934  until  May  27.  1935.  when  the  legislation 
was  ruled  unconstitutional.  This  recital  of 
past  events  Is  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
how  radically  different  the  situation  is  to- 
day than  what  It  was  when  copper  producers 
called  for  help  and  received  same. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
imtll  1947  there  were  only  5  years  when 
copper  averaged  more  than  its  present  price 
of  19 '2  cents,  namely  in  1906-7  when  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Co.  was  manipulating  the 
market,  and  1916-18  during  World  War  I 
when  at  one  time  the  Allies  were  forced 
to  pay  the  atrocious  price  of  37  cents.  If 
the  2-cent  duty  is  reimposed,  it  may  enable 
United  States  producers  to  get  a  higher- 
tli  an -necessary  price  for  their  product  or 
what  is  more  likely,  will  short-change  those 
countries  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for 
supplies.  The  principal  countries  shipping 
copper  to  us  are  Chile,  Canada.  Peru  and 
Mexico,  all  good  neighbors.  It  would  be  im- 
polite, to  ^ay  the  very  least,  if  we  were  to 
slam  the  door  in  their  faces  when  they  are 
t«-inging  us  materials  which  we  need  so 
badly.  We  also  depend  on  them  as  outlets 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  manufactvired  ar- 
ticles which  we  make  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials they  send  us, 

A  large  part  of  their  dollar  incomes  is  de- 
rived from  the  ccppier  which  they  export  to 
the  United  States.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment. In  particular,  derives  a  large  measure 
of  Its  revenue  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
American -owned  copper  companies.  Cut  off 
this  source  of  revenue  and  the  present  gov- 
ernment which  is  favorable  to  the  United 
States  will  be  sericrusly  weakened  financially. 
The  strong  Communist  element  which  exists 
in  Chile  might  not  lose  any  time  nor  spare 
any  effort  to  throw  the  country  into  politi- 
cal turmoil.  What  is  true  In  Chile  lis  also 
true  to  somewhat  lesser  extent  in  the  other 
countries  south  of  the  border  which  could 
not  be  expected  to  greet  with  open  arms  the 
prospect  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  dollar 
Income. 

Canada  depends  on  the  dollar  income  from 
the  sale  cf  copper  and  other  raw  materials  to 
provide  the  means  to  buy  from  us  mnny 
manufactured  articles  which  are  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  a  civilized  life.  The  passage 
of  H.  R.  7151  will  help  to  keep  the  copper 
coming  down  here  and  the  dollars  flowing 
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narUi««nl  only  to  rettim  in  ezch&nge  (or 
the  prodiicts  of  our  manuf  acturli^  planu. 

The  p*»ug«  of  H.  R.  7151  will  not  only 
have  an  eflect  on  the  We«t«m  Hemisphere 
but  will  also  have  a  bene&ci&l  eflect  on  tb* 
countries  of  Europe  outside  the  iron  curtain, 
and  may  eren  hare  some  influence  in  keeping 
the  iron  curtain  from  further  encroachment* 
on  western  Burope.  We  are  supplying  a 
very  great  number  of  dollars  to  the  Marshall 
plan  counulea.  They  In  turn  are  buying 
from  us  many  items  designed  to  help  them 
get  back  onto  their  own  fet-t.  Among  these 
Items  are  electrical  machinery  and  other 
goods  which  contain  appreciable  amounts  of 
copper  Once  In  po««ssion  of  more  of  the 
guts  of  production  it  will  not  take  so  long 
for  tbe  western  European  countries  to  be- 
come self -supporting — and  the  sooner  we 
will  be  able  to  stop  sending  monetary  aid. 
With  the  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
tbe  free  counUle^  of  Europe  will  be  better 
able  to  face  the  pressure  from  Russia. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Stale  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  all  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  continued  suspension  of  the  excise  tax 
on  copper  imported  into  this  country  and  the 
Mumtions  Board  has  stated  that  its  passage 
will  not  have  any  ill  eflect  on  stockpile  ob- 
jectives. In  view  of  all  this  supporting  ma- 
terial for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  7151.  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  It  were  defeated. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  18.  1950] 

Copi'D  Dttt  Seo*  Costlt  rem  Chile — CoN- 

srt  Gn»nuL  Hixr  Sats  United  States  Re- 

ncSTATTStEWT  OF  LeVT  WH-L  Mean  *5.000  000 

BrHDDf— Economic  Pact  Is  Pkaised — Com- 
MTscx  AKD  iNorsraT  Gaorp  Tolo  That  It  Is 

BotmoN  TO  PEOBI.EM.S   ABBOAO 

Automatic  reinstatement  of  the  United 
States  duty  of  2  cent.5  a  pound  on  copper  im- 
ports on  June  30  will  be  a  severe  blow  to 
Chile.  Alfonso  Grez.  Chilean  Consul  General 
In  New  York,  said  yesterday. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association.  233  Broadway,  that  fail- 
ure to  continue  suspension  of  the  duty  would 
cost  Chile  $5,000,000  yearly  on  the  present 
Uranage  of  copper  shipped  here. 

Chile,  he  sai(<.  already  is  hard  pressed  by  a 
dollar  shortage,  and  the  extra  $5,000,000  bur- 
den of  the  copp>er  duty  will  be  in  sddition 
to  a  dollar  de&cit  of  some  (38.000.000  in  the 
1950  budget  of  the  country. 

"When  the  President  of  Chile,  Gabriel 
Gonzalez  Videla,  returned  after  his  recent 
visit  to  this  country  he  believed  the  United 
States  duty  on  copper  would  not  be  reestab- 
lished," Mr.  Grez  said.  -However,  the  pros- 
pects have  changed  and  it  appears  that  Chile 
would  get  a  slap  In  the  :ace." 

Mr.  Grez  said  "poUtical  considerations" 
were  to  blame,  attributing  the  likelihood  of 
the  duty  reinstatement  to  Senators  from  the 
copper-producing  states  in  this  country. 
He  pointed  out  that  "positive  action"  by 
Congress  was  necessary  to  continue  stispen- 
Blon  of  the  duty,  and  unless  such  action  was 
taken  the  duty  would  bect^me  effective. 

As  a  result  of  the  dollar  shortage,  he  con- 
tinued. Chile  U  "tightening  its  belt"  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  goods  It  buys 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  Import  con- 
trols restricted  purcha.ses  here  to  essentials. 
He  added  that  the  recent  drop  of  112  to  $13 
a  ton  in  the  price  of  synthetic  nitrates  here 
was  another  serere  blow  to  the  Chilean  econ- 
omy. One  bright  spct  is  the  production  of 
oil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coimtry.  This 
oU  being  sold  to  Uruguay. 

■CCHOMIC  UmON  PSAI8CO 

L.  C.  Ameye.  economic  adviser  to  tbe 
Banque  de  Bruxelles,  another  speaker  at 
the  meeting,  said  that  the  propoaal  to  extend 
the  Atlantic  Pact  to  the  economic  field  waa 
one  of  the  "best  eolutlons"  put  forward  to 
•olve  the  European  problem. 


PretMeat  Traman's  Sophistry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  matter  what  form  it  may  take,  infla- 
tion is  the  most  ruthless  destroyer  of 
savings  and  of  liberty  yet  devised  by  man. 
Inflation  is  insidious  and  steals  upon  a 
nation  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  Mr. 
Mark  Sullivan,  with  his  usual  power  of 
analysis  and  clarity  of  expression,  brings 
the  Truman  sophistrj'  of  the  Truman 
Fair  Deal  into  x'uL  public  view. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  the  article  of  Mark  Sulli- 
van published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  under  date  of  May  19.  1950: 
Tbcmak     10-Year     Economic    Plan     Calltd 
PtaiL  TO  Nation  s  Savees — Mark  Suluvan 
Says  Program.   M.\fped  bt   Fair   Deal   So- 
phisticates,    Will     Mean     Hasoshif     to 
Millions 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

President  Truman  has  now  stated,  with  a 
deflniteness  achieved  by  much  repetition, 
his  appeal  to  the  people  to  vote  for  a  Con- 
gress favorable  to  him;  It  amounts  to  an 
economic  plan  for  the  next  10  years.  With- 
out Jibing  at  all — this  is  no  time  for  Jibing — 
it  is  material  to  say  that  the  program  Mr. 
Truman  put  forward  is  not  one  evolved  by 
him:  It  is  the  creation  of  persons  In  the  Fair 
Deal  administration  or  of  persons  having 
access  to  it,  who  are  sophisticated  ideologi- 
cally. Tbe  role  of  Mr.  Truman,  for  which  he 
is  adapted  by  both  his  temperament  and  his 
limitations.  Is  that  of  folksy  salesman  to  the 
people. 

The  program,  and  the  salesmanship,  are 
Illustrated  by  two  sentences  in  the  speech 
Mr.  Truman  made  at  Pendleton.  Oreg., 
May  10: 

"Our  goal  over  the  next  decade  should  be 
to  lift  every  hard-working  American  family 
to  an  Income  of  $4,000  a  year.  •  •  •  One 
out  of  every  four  American  families  now  has 
an  Income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year." 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  our 
people  examine  this  prosf>ect  with  exact 
thought:  that  they  dismiss  for  the  moment 
theoretical  considerations  about  what  a  fair 
wage  should  be  under  given  conditions;  that 
each  Individual  dismiss  for  the  moment  the 
application  of  the  prospect  to  himself  per- 
sonally, that  he  think  of  it  in  relation  to 
the  economic  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
the  general  welfare.  This  calls  for  a  diflScult 
and  not  often  practiced  Intellectual  exer- 
cise— to  shift  one's  thinking  from  terms  of 
d'jllars  to  terms  of  goods,  and  to  see  that 
what  is  income  to  one  Is  outgo  to  another. 

SAVINGS  NOT  AFFECTED 

The  $2,000-a-year  worker  today,  whom  Mr. 
Truman  proposes  to  elevate,  now  works  for  $1 
an  hour.  Anyone  who  buys  his  services,  who 
hires  him,  pays  him  a  dollar  an  hour  directly. 
Anyone  who  buys  goods  that  he  makes,  as  In 
a  factory,  likewise  pays  him  a  dollar  an  hour 
Indirectly. 

Now  turn  to  the  end  of  the  10  years  of  Mr. 
Truman's  plan.  The  worker  we  are  Bjjeaking 
of  has  now  become  a  $4,000-a-year  man,  he 
gets  $2  an  hour.  Anyone  who  buys  his  serv- 
ices, who  hires  him,  pays  him  $2  an  hour 
directly.  As  to  anyone  who  buys  goods  made 
by  this  worker  In  a  factory,  there  may  be 
by  1960  Improvements  In  Industrial  processes 
which  may  Increase  output  of  a  worker.  Yet, 
broadly  speaking,  anyone  who  In  1960  buys 


goods  made  by  the  factory  worker  here  vised 
as  an  Illustration,  will  pay  him  $2  an  lour 
Indirectly. 

Mr.  Truman,  commending  his  plan  to 
double  the  wages  of  workers,  says  that  "we 
will  all  beueflt  •  •  •  for  the  Incomts  of 
the  rest  of  'is  will  rise,  too."  But  there  is 
one  large  class  of  our  people  who  cai.not 
share  the  benefit  Mr.  Truman  envlsi  ges, 
whose  Incomes  will  not  rise.  These  are 
savers  who  depend  for  their  living  on  their 
savings  or  on  the  income  from  them,  and 
whose  savings  are  in  bonds,  life-lnsur  ince 
policies,  and  the  like.  The  interest  on  a  bond 
does  not  increase,  nor  does  an  annuitj  re- 
ceived from  a  life-insurance  policy.  .Such 
persons  will  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Truman':  10- 
year  plan  have  the  same  Incomes  In  do  lars. 
but  the  purchasing  power  of  those  Incomes 
will,  according  to  Mr.  Truman's  prospect, 
have  been  cut  In  half. 

LOSS  TO  SAVERS  NOTED 

This  has  already  taken  place  In  the  past. 
In  Mr.  Truman's  presentation  of  his  plan 
he  dealt  with  total  national  income.  He 
said  that  by  1960  this  will  have  Incrt'ssed 
from  a  present  two  hundred  and  thirty -four 
billion  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  bl.lion. 
To  show  that  this  can  happen  in  the  future 
he  cited  the  past,  he  pointed  to  an  increase 
of  over  a  hundred  billions  in  national  In- 
come during  the  10  years  since  1939. 

But  what  has  happ)ened  to  the  saver  dur- 
ing that  10  years?  A  person  who  In  1939  put 
a  hundred  dollars  Into  a  bond,  put  In  :erms 
of  dollars  say  one-tenth  of  the  price  of  a 
good  automobile.  Today  that  hundrec  dol- 
lars Is  only  about  one-twentieth  th"  price  of 
the  same  automobile.  What  has  hnp  jened 
to  savers  during  the  last  10  years  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  In  a  speech  made 
during  the  same  week  as  Mr.  Truman  s: 

"Every  form  of  savings  has  been  c  epre- 
clated — life  Insurance,  Government  londs, 
thrift  accounts,  annuities,  and  pension 
funds.  Week  after  week,  bit  by  bit,  these 
sums  were  put  aside  by  millions  of  p«  rsons 
for  their  old  age,  for  buying  a  horn »,  for 
sending  a  child  to  college.  To  the  extent 
that  these  savings  are  cheapened,  the  abil- 
ity of  these  millions  to  care  for  them.;elve8 
and  their  families  Is  weakened.  •  •  • 
They  have  been  made  more  Insecure." 

It  Is  not  merely  the  hardship  brc  ught 
upon  millions  of  savers.  The  great  d  inger 
Is  that  the  people  may  become  discou-aged 
about  the  worth-whileness  of  saving,  that 
saving  as  a  foundation  stone  of  the  national 
economy  may  be  Impaired. 


I  Am  an  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  li,  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  third 
Sunday  in  May  has  been  designated  as 
"I  Am  an  Amercan  Day"  by  act  of  Con- 
gress of  May  3,  1940,  and  this  year  this 
day  will  be  May  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
.•wmething  appropriate  to  say  to  bring 
this  special  day  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  frank  to  saj  that 
I  have  found  no  words  more  appropriate 
at  this  time  than  the  immortal  words  of 
Rev.  Samuel  PYancis  Smith,  who  In  1832 


wrote  the  words  for  our  national  hymn 
America,  as  follows: 

America 

My  country  'tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride. 

From  eVry  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee. 

Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love: 

I  love  they  rocke  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills: 

My   heart   with    rapture   thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers'  God.  to  thee. 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light. 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 


Less  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  receiving  many, 
many  letters  protesting  against  the  cur- 
tailment of  mail  delivery  service  pursu- 
ant to  the  economy  order  of  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson.  Employees  of  the 
post  office  affected  by  the  order  are  vio- 
lently protesting.  Indeed,  in  some  lo- 
calities friends  of  the  employees  are  cir- 
culating pelition.s  among  patrons  de- 
manding that  the  former  scheduled  deliv- 
eries be  reinstated.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  telling 
me  that  the  writers  miss  the  extra  deliv- 
ery service,  but  complimenting  the  Post- 
master General  on  his  courage  in  insti- 
tuting this  economy  measure.  These 
WTiters  want  the  budget  balanced  and  our 
expenditures  brought  within  our  income 
before  we  have  mail  delivery  service  that 
is  not  essential,  even  though  it  is  desir- 
able. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  by 
a  writer  from  my  district  to  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram.  In  keeping  with  permission 
granted  by  the  Hou.>e.  I  am  including 
that  editorial  which  is  as  follows: 
Less  Mail  Service 

The  curtailment  of  mall  service  as  ordered 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  will  determine 
Just  how  badly  Americans  want  economy  In 
government.  The  orders  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson  provide  for  substantial  cuts 
In  postal  service.  One  delivery  a  day  will  be 
the  rule  m  residential  areas.  The  post-office 
windows  will  be  open  Ehcricr  hours.  Mall 
will  be  picked  up  le-,s  frequently.  Postal 
Blafls  will  be  reduced  in  numerous  cities. 

The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  cut  the  costs 
of  the  Department.  The  United  States  post 
office  Is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the 
world.  About  500.000  persons  are  employed 
In  42.000  branches  with  24,000  buildings. 
The  Department  owns  10.000  cars  and  trucks, 
with  an   average  age  of    15' a    yeais.     AlK>ut 


$1.3  billion  a  3-ear  Is  spent  In  operating  this 
bU3ines.s.  The  Department  has  been  a  no- 
torious money  loser.  In  1949,  for  example, 
the  losses  were  estimated  at  about  $500.- 
000.000.  Americans  made  up  the  dsficlt  out 
of  tax  money — income  taxes,  luxury  taxes, 
and  dozens  of  other  taxes  levied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  post  oace  delivers  37.000.000.000  pieces 
of  mail  every  year  and  handles  800,000,000 
other  items  like  money  orders.  It  oi^erates  a 
savings  bank  with  4,000.000  depositors. 
A' most  every  department  of  the  postal  busi- 
ness loses  money.  Air-mail  services  went 
into  the  red  about  $32,000,000  last  year;  $155,- 
000.000  was  lost  on  second-class  mail  service; 
$30,000,000  on  money  orders:  $45,000,000  on 
postal  cards:  $87,000,000  on  third-class  mall, 
and  more  millions  on  Insurance,  c.  o.  d. 
mall  and  postal  orders. 

Some  of  those  losses  probably  can  be 
traced  directly  to  poor  management.  The 
Hoover  Commission  said  the  Department 
cculd  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  good 
management.  Slill  more  money  could  be 
saved  by  modern  methods  and  tools  in  han- 
dling mail  and  increased  rates  for  some  t>"pes 
of  service.  The  Hoover  Commission  said 
that  the  Department  should  be  out  of  p>oll- 
tlcs;  that  postmasters  should  get  their  Jobs 
on  the  basis  of  ability.  It  would  also  cut 
down  the  900-page  book  of  rules  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department. 

Well,  It  looks  as  if  Postma.ster  Donaldson 
Is  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the  order 
curtailing  service.  That  is  one  way  to  re- 
duce expenses.  It  also  Is  a  quick  way  to  cut 
costs  and  reduce  the  Department's  huge 
deficit.  There  are  two  other  methods  that 
can  be  applied.  Congress  can  adopt  some 
of  the  efficiency  suggestions  proposed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission.  They  probably  would 
require  time  and  more  study.  Congress  also 
could  cut  post-offlce  losses  by  Increasing 
postal  rates. 

The  mall  service  curtailment  order  In  the 
long  run  should  be  beneficial.  It  will  help 
crystallize  sentiment  among  all  those  who 
use  the  mails — and  that  Includes  Just  about 
everyone  in  the  Nation.  A  great  many  com- 
plaints over  reduced  service  already  have 
been  received.  Reduced  service  may  bring 
more  pres.^ure  for  the  incorp:;ration  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  suggestions  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Department.  It  also  will  let 
Government  officials  know  whether  the  pub- 
lic wants  the  service  it  has  been  receiving 
at  the  expense  of  an  Increase  in  rates.  A 
little  experience  with  one  mail  delivery  a 
day  and  shorter  post-offlce  hours  will  enable 
the  public  to  reach  the  right  verdict.  The 
test  period  may  show  that  we  need  a  little 
of  everything. 


The  Evils  of  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'what 
Is  communism?  What  is  its  background? 
How  dees  it  affect  us  today?  The  world 
is  groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  dis- 
astrous results  6f  communism,  nazisra. 
and  fascism.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  major  country  that  is  not  scratching 
in  the  earth  to  find  means  of  building 
up  a  broken  economy.  The  crumbling 
walls  of  ruined  cities  cry  out  to  the  be- 
holder: 'Shame  to  civilization."  Stand- 
ing amidst  a  rubble  and  stained  glass 


windows,  lonely  church  spires  seem  to 
reach  to  God  for  help. 

In  our  land  of  plenty,  granaries  are 
bursting  at  their  seams  and  with  a  new 
golden  crop  in  the  offing.  Our  factories, 
humming  with  activity,  are  producing 
those  things  that  make  for  progress  as 
v.ell  as  the  finer  things  of  life.  And  of 
this  we  are  ready  to  share  with  suffering 
nations  for  in  the  abundance  we  have 
we  can  help  build  other  nations  to  be 
self-sufficient.  This  is  one  mode  of  at- 
tack against  communism  in  countries 
who  are  too  weak  to  protest  against  the 
inroad  of  its  infestation.  In  free  coun- 
tries lies  our  strength. 

communism  not  AN  IDEOLOGT 

Communism  is  not  an  ideology  bom  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  It  has  existed 
since  the  early  days  of  history  when  peo- 
ple lived  in  groups  for  protection  against 
enemies  and  they  shared  equally  in  land 
and  produce.  Some  planted,  some  pro- 
duced the  necessary  things  for  house- 
holds, some  fished  and  hunted  for  game, 
and  others  were  used  as  guards  to  pro- 
tect the  community.  From  this  ancient 
civilization  grew  the  desire  to  better  their 
condition  in  agriculture,  achitecture, 
maritime  activities,  the  arts,  and  so  forth- 
Some  people  were  laggards  and  they 
lived  in  want,  while  others  worked  dili- 
gently until  they  had  worldly  goods 
pleasing  to  mankind.  From  this  point 
capitalism  began.  But  the  condition  of 
the  poor  grew  worse  and,  eventually,  in 
some  countries  they  constituted  what 
could  be  called  slaves  in  some  sections. 

RUSSIAN    revolution 

When  the  Russian  Revolution  came 
ending  czarism,  it  brought  into  power 
Bolshevism,  later  called  communism. 
This  change  of  government  gave  some 
relief  to  many  of  the  lower  class  or  pro- 
letariat but  greater  power  to  those  in 
high  government  offices.  Under  this 
dictatorship  came  the  great  purge  in 
which  thousands  of  the  bourgeoise  were 
imprisoned  or  liquidated,  their  property 
confiscated  to  become  Government  prop- 
erty. Those  holding  office  were  directly 
responsible  to  Stalin.  In  fact  all  Rus- 
sians were  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  word  or  act 
against  the  Government  meant  prison  or 
death.  The  banks,  factories,  and  all 
business  was  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  that  way  today  with  favor- 
itism shown  toward  few^  but  a  desolate 
way  of  life  for  the  many. 

If  conununism  were  to  be  our  mode  of 
government  let  me  list  a  few  burdens 
we  would  have  to  bear.  We  could  own 
no  land  or  property,  for  it  would  belong 
to  the  Communist  Government.  You 
could  rent  the  land  but  would  be  told 
what  to  plant  and  then  what  to  sell  the 
produce  for.  Your  bank  account  would 
be  taken  from  you,  leaving  you  only  a 
small  amount.  Police  permission  would 
have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another.  Piactically 
all  churches  would  be  closed  and  used  as 
buildings  and  store*iouses.  Children 
and  adults  would  not  be  allowed  re- 
ligious training.  All  Bibles  would  be  de- 
stroyed. There  would  be  no  church 
weddings,  baptisms  or  funerals.  Priests 
and  ministers  of  the  Gcspei  would  be 
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persecuted  and  all  church  property 
Tuould  be  taken  over  by  the  government. 
All  fraternal  on^anizations  like  the 
YMCA.  Amer.  an  Lesrion.  Rotary,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Commurust  government 
would  limit  education  and  designate 
what  should  be  studied  and  how  lonp:  a 
student  may  study.  Lenin  has  said. 
"Give  us  a  child  8  years  and  he  will  be 
a  Bolshevik  forever." 

E-EcnoNs  A  T\ncT  IN  urssiA 

Elections  would  be  a  farce,  as  in  Russia 
today.  There  would  be  only  one  polit- 
ical party,  namely,  the  Communist  Party. 
Even  music  composers  in  Ru.NSia  are  cen- 
sored and  compelled  to  write  only  music 
with  a  rhythm  that  workers  could  keep 
time  to  or  hum  as  they  work  in  order  to 
incresL.<;e  production.  Even  the  code  of 
morality  and  ideals  are  dictated  by  the 
communistic  government.  The  com- 
munistic picture  is  complete  when  all 
freedom  is  destroyed. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Parade  of  the 
Kappy  Workers?  In  Moscow  these  pa- 
rades last  as  long  as  5  hours  and  all  men 
and  women  from  all  the  factories,  fields, 
and  so  forth,  must  march  or  they  will 
lose  their  day's  pay,  besides  being  fined. 
Imagme  trudging  along  for  5  hours  and 
being  happy  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
supposed  pleasures  or  recreations.  Old 
women  do  all  the  street  cleaning.  With 
crude  brooms  made  of  switches  tied  to  a 
handle,  they  .«;weep  the  streets,  many  of 
them  cobblestone.  In  winter  they  shovel 
all  the  snow,  which  is  pushed  down  man- 
holes. Wome:  run  all  the  streetcars, 
clean  locomotives,  paint,  and  even  do 
building,  including  scaffolding. 

Soviet  Russia  proclaims  everything  is 
being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  prole- 
tariat, or  the  poor  class,  but  it  takes 
people  who  have  lived  there  to  see  the 
falsity  of  this.  The  proletariat  are  ex- 
ploited; men  and  women  are  in  rags  with 
nothing  to  change  to.  In  winter  the 
men  tie  rags  about  their  feet  and  legs 
for  protection.  Quilted  cotton  coats  are 
the  only  warmth  the  average  Ru.ssian 
woman  has  to  shield  her  from  the  bitter 
cold  Russian  winters  As  for  food,  cab- 
bage and  black  oread  are  principal  food- 
stuffs. Foreigners  coming  from  there 
say  they  will  never  eat  cabbage  again  for 
they  saw  .so  much  of  it.  Cake  is  made 
of  cornstarch  and  is  very  unpalatable. 

The  proletariat  buy  at  certain  desig- 
nated stores  and  pay  enormous  prices  for 
what  little  food  they  can  afford  to  buy, 
standing  for  hours  in  a  long  line  to  be 
waited  upon. 

BUSSIANS  AXE  HrNCRT 

Russians  are  so  hungry  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world  and  they  have  so 
little.  When  a  Sears,  Roebuck  cata- 
log gets  into  their  hands,  they  are 
astounded  that  Americans  can  buy  all 
the  things  listed. 

One  observer  attended  one  of  the  few 
churches  In  Moscow,  and  he  said  he  was 
amazed  at  the  grandeur  of  the  church 
and  the  richiiess  of  the  priests'  robes, 
while  outside  the  church  the  poor  stood  In 
rags.  Can  this  be  called  communistic 
equality? 

In  1935  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of 
tii»   Commurlst   International   met   in 


Moscow.  The  streets  were  gay  with  red 
bunting  while  pictures  of  Stalin  were  in 
every  shop  window.  It  has  been  said  that 
pictures.  30  feet  high,  of  Stalin  were  hung 
from  many  buildings.  Thousands  of 
delegates  from  countries  where  commu- 
nism had  taken  root  were  present  at  this 
great  demonstration.  Among  the  dele- 
gates were  Earl  Browder.  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Communist  Party; 
William  Z.  Foster,  James  Ford,  and  other 
noted  Communist  members  sat  on  the 
speakers'  platform  with  Stalin.  At  the 
end  of  a  2-hour  speech  George  Dimitroff, 
a  Bulgarian  Communist,  told  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  horse,  comparing  it  to  the 
strategy  that  Communists  must  use  to 
overcome  the  enemy  in  foreign  lands. 
This  idea  he  evidently  put  across  because 
that  is  the  method  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  used  so  successfully  here  and 
elsewhere. 

AMERICAN  YOUTH  CONGRESS 

An  important  Communist  group  was 
creanized  at  the  New  York  University. 
New  York  City,  in  1934,  called  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress.  It  was  instigated 
by  Miss  Viola  lima.  Many  youth  groups 
were  represented.  It  started  out  with 
high  ideals  for  the  advancement  of 
youth,  but,  by  the  usual  subversive  proce- 
dure, the  group  in  time  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Communists  and  was  used 
to  cover  up  un-American  activities. 

In  1937  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  changed  to  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

The  third  annual  congress  of  the 
league  decided  as  their  main  issue  that 
more  groups  of  the  Communi.st  Party 
were  to  organize  and  work  in  factories, 
especially  munitions  plants,  and  to  or- 
ganize the  league  among  marine  and 
transport  workers. 

The  Communist  program  l.s  based  on 
the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  founder  of 
the  International;  Friedrich  EngrLs,  also 
an  important  member  of  the  party;  Vla- 
dimir Lenin,  founder  of  the  Third  Com- 
munist International  and  first  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Government;  and  Joseph 
Stalin,  now  Premier.  The  movement 
meant  the  complete  social  control  of  eco- 
nomic life.  Including  ownership  of  all 
property  by  the  Government  and  the  rev- 
olutionary reaction  for  the  violent  over- 
throw of  capitalistic  society. 

HISTORY    or   COMMUNISM 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  In  the  United  States. 
It  held  its  first  convention  in  September 
1919.  Most  of  the  delegates  were  for- 
eigners. On  September  18,  1945,  the 
Communist  Party  celebrated  its  twenty- 
sixth  anniversay  at  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den  In  New  York  City.  Later  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party— United  Commu- 
nist Party — was  raided  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and  had  to  hold 
secret  meetings.  Later  two  parties  were 
formed,  the  Workers  Party  of  America 
and  the  Communist  Party  of  America, 
which  was  finally  combined  to  form  the 
Communist  Party  of  America.  In  1948 
at  a  convention  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  was  reconstituted,  and  Earl 
Browder  was  replaced  by  William  Z. 
Foster  as  leader. 


The  American  Communist  Party  plat- 
form is — 

First.  An  organization  operating  un- 
der centralized  discipline,  subordinated 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  single  and  ruling  party  of 
that  country. 

Second.  A  section  of  the  World  Com- 
munist Party,  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  An  organization  whose  basic 
aim.  whether  open  or  concealed,  is  the 
abolition  of  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem and  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
dictatorship  in  its  place. 

Fourth.  An  organization  resorting  to 
deception,  evasion,  illegal  methods,  vio- 
lence, and  civil  war. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  a  division  of  the  International 
Communist  Party  founded  by  Vladimir 
Lenin  during  World  War  I. 

First  of  all,  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
capitalist  system  and  government  under 
which  it  operates,  in  order  to  include  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic.  Again,  he  wished  to 
defend  a  wobbly  Soviet  Government  by 
causing  dissension  among  hostile  na- 
tions and  bringinj,'  about  strife.  Later 
the  party  took  the  name  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  The  Ru.ssian  Revo- 
lution aided  in  the  growth  of  the  party 
in  other  nations.  A  large  sum  of"^) 
money  was  assigned  to  carry  out  propa-  ' 
ganda  in  foreign  countries.  Strikes 
were  Incited  in  Berlin.  Glasgow.  London, 
and  Liverpool  through  Communist  ef- 
forts. 

HATRED    OF    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

The  party  principles  indicated  a 
hatred  of  free  enterprise  or  capitali.sm. 
Members  were  not  required  to  observe 
honesty  and  though  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  they  need  not  stand  by  it. 
The  party  stood  above  all.  Members 
were  taught  sabotage,  spying,  use  of 
passport  frauds,  counterfeiting,  rioting, 
disloyalty  to  army,  navy,  and  air  force 
They  were  Instructed  to  stay  within 
the  law  and  outside  the  law.  to  work  for 
key  places  in  schools,  farm  organiza- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  .so  forth. 

The  Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer- 
ence for  World  Peace  met  in  New  York 
City  in  March  1949.  The  purposes  of  the 
meeting  were: 

First.  To  provide  a  propagandist  for- 
um against  the  Marshall  plan,  the  North 
Atlantic  Defense  Pact,  and  the  American 
foreign  policy. 

Second.  To  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  To  mobUize  intellectuals  for 
their  program,  teaching  civil  disobedi- 
ence agaiiist  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  To  prepare  for  the  coming 
world  peace  conferences,  with  promotion 
of  communism  in  view. 

Fifth.  To  discredit  American  culture. 

The  State  Department  indicated 
that — 

None  of  the  cultural  leaders  of  eastern 
Europe  who  attended  were  free  to  express  any 
view  otlier  than  that  ordered  by  Moscow. 

The  three  professors  dismissed  from 
the  University  of  Washington  were  oa 
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the  speakers*  platform,  all  having  had 
connection  with  the  Communists. 

Dr.  Ernest  Boas,  of  Columbia  College 
of  Physicians  and  surgeons,  said  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union — 

Science  has  become  the  servant  of  the 
state  to  such  an  extent  that  tiie  only  science 
Is  that  approved  by  the  leaders  of  the  state. 

COMMUNISM   INCREASING   IN   UNITED   STATES 

Communism  is  increasing  here  in  the 
United  States  in  great  and  alarming 
strength.  Working  as  they  do  in  secret 
groups,  carefully  selecting  and  training 
men  and  women  and  placing  them  in 
strate-^nc  offices  in  organizations,  they 
build  from  these  small  cells  until  control 
is  obtained  and  honest,  patriotic  workers 
are  crowded  out. 

Members  of  the  party  are  sent  to  the 
Lenin  Institute,  in  Russia,  where  they 
are  trained  in  sabotage,  to  capture  rail- 
roads, shipping,  radio  stations,  power 
plants,  in  fact  everything  that  could 
paralyze  a  nation  in  time  of  war  or  revo- 
lution. There  have  been  a  large  number 
of  schools  of  such  training  here  in  the 
United  States  sfwnsored  by  the  party. 
They  teach  members  to  fill  key  positions 
in  organizations,  factories,  and  so  forth. 
The  party  pays  all  exp>enses.  The  United 
States  Government  closed  29  of  these 
schools  in  1949.  many  of  which  were 
named  after  famous  American  people  as 
a  cover-up  of  the  communistic  doctrine 
they  were  teaching. 

The  Daily  Worker  is  the  Communist 
paper  in  the  United  States,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  Articles  in  the  Daily 
Worker  by  many  well-known  Commu- 
ists  were  the  means  of  finally  proving 
their  connection  with  the  party,  in  spite 
of  denials.  That  is  what  is  so. dishonest 
about  the  Communists.  Truth  means 
nothing:  lying,  deceit,  and  subterfuge 
are  their  watchword  for  the  progress  of 
the  party. 

COMMUNISTS    ARE    SLICK    AND    TRICKY 

Another  trick  of  the  Communists  is  to 
hide  their  activities  behind  the  skirts  of 
some  organization  with  a  high  sound- 
ing patriotic  name  and  have  innocent 
and  prominent  men  who  are  non-Com- 
munists address  the  meeting.  Outstand- 
ing Americans  often  are  used  as  dupes. 

Pending  legislation  in  Congress  com- 
pells  all  Communists  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  indicate  all  prop- 
aganda as  their  own.  Passports  are 
forbidden  to  Communists  and  they  can- 
not work  on  United  States  Government 
jobs.  It  also  states  that  it  is  illegal  for 
anjbody  to  set  up  in  the  country  a  total- 
itarian dictatorship  having  any  connec- 
tion with  a  foreign  power.  In  spite  of 
this,  many  Communists  obtain  false 
passports  to  foreign  countries,  some 
members  having  made  trips  a  number  of 
times  on  false  passports.  Families  of 
Russian  Embassy  employees  are  not  free 
to  be  brought  over  to  the  United  States. 
The  f  r??dom  and  the  pleasant  way  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  too  much  of  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Russia.  The  friend- 
liness of  the  Americans  reaches  out  to 
all.  The  restaurants  do  not  find  Rus- 
sians sitting  on  one  side  of  the  dining 
room  and  Americans  on  the  other. 
There  is  free  exchange  of  speech  and 
scciability.    The  Russians  can  make  real 


friends  here  while  in  Russia  sociability 
is  rare  and  dangerous  to  both  Americans 
and  Russians  alike  for  the  MDVK  is  ever 
on  the  alert  for  spies  and  sabotage  In 

Russia. 

COMMUNISTS  ARE  WELL  TRAINED 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  espio- 
nage in  the  past  months  brought  before 
congressional  committees.  There  have 
been  many  accusations  of  espionage 
among  Intelligent  and  brilliant  men. 
But  so  v,ell  trained  are  the  Communists 
that  their  statements,  at  the  hearings, 
tell  little  of  the  truth.  A  good  definition 
for  Communist  would  be:  "A  Communist 
is  a  person  who  sells  his  soul  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  party." 

Russian  espionage  is  the  great  con- 
cern of  the  day.  And,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, there  have  been  leaks  in  this 
country.  Men  and  women  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  personality  give  or  sell 
information  to  the  Communists.  They 
seem  to  have  no  fear  of  the  law  of  God 
or  man.  It  is  to  Soviet  Russia  they  ap- 
pear to  owe  their  allegiance. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  communism 
is  that  brilliant  men  and  women  from 
many  walks  of  life  are  included  in  the 
party  and  though  they  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that 
means  nothing  to  them  except  that  all 
suspicion  as  to  their  loyalty  be  allayed. 
Here  we  find  professors,  writers,  and  a 
whole  host  of  others,  representing  some 
of  the  best  intellects  in  our  Nation. 

Communists  are  known  to  be  in  cable 
offices,  radio-control  towers,  merchant 
ships,  and  commercial  air  fields.  In  case 
of  war  or  revolution  within  our  country, 
these  men  hold  positions  that  could  re- 
sult in  terrible  catastrophes  to  our  coun- 
try. As  mentioned  before,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ordered  members  to  infiltrate 
into  all  important  positions,  to  be  ready 
in  case  they  are  needed  for  revolution- 
ary purposes. 

HOOX-ER  H.AS  DONE  A   REMARKABLE  JOB 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI.  to 
whom  this  Nation  owes  so  much,  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  using  his  most 
efficient  organization  to  drive  out  com- 
munism. He  explains  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  loyal  citizens  to  act  before  it  is  too 
late.    I  quote  Mr.  Hoover: 

I  have  alwaj-s  entertained  the  view  that 
there  are  few  appellations  more  degrading 
than  Communist  and  hence  It  should  be 
reserved  for  thofe  justly  deserving  degrada- 
tion. 

California  University  has  just  ruled 
that  all  members  of  faculty  should  pass 
the  loyalty  test  or  be  dismissed.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Washington 
State  College  have  followed  suit.  All 
such  organizations  and  institutions 
should  demand  the  loyalty  test  and 
stand  by  to  enforce  it  to  the  limit. 

This  is  a  country  of  plenty  and  every- 
one has  a  right  for  redress  of  wrongs,  we 
have  more  freedoms  than  any  country  on 
this  earth.  Let  us  keep  it  free  for  our 
children  and  posterity. 

Until  recently  little  has  been  known  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  slave  labor 
camps  of  Russia,  but  escapees  from  these 
places  of  horror,  tell  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  guards  and 
of  the  thousands  who  die  yearly  from 


ovenn'ork.  Illness,  and  starvation  diets. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  are 
forced  to  work  on  gigantic  projects  such 
as  building  railroads  in  Siberia,  canals, 
and  working  in  mines,  etc.  The  Russian 
Government  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  with  no  expenditure  for  la- 
bor, only  expenditure  of  humian  flesh  and 
life.  Often  half  of  the  workers  are 
women  who  toil  with  the  men.  Long 
coltimns  of  ragged  women  marching  four 
abreast  under  armed  guards  are  familiar 
sights  in  Russia. 

PEOPLE   COMPLETELY   DISAPPEAR   IN   RUSSIA 

When  there  is  need  of  enlarging  the 
number  of  forced  laborers,  men  are  ar- 
rested on  city  streets  and  under  pretext 
of  having  committed  some  crime,  are 
sentenced  to  these  slave  camps.  Rela- 
tives never  see  them  or  hear  from  them 
again.  This  is  just  an  inkling  of  what 
takes  place  behind  the  iron  curtain.  We 
understand  the  dead  of  Russia  are  cre- 
mated. Do  you  wonder,  with  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  dying  or  being  liqiudated 
each  year  that  every  foot  of  Russian  soil 
must  cover  a  skeleton. 

The  Russian  people  seem  to  be  stricken 
dumb  with  fear  and  want.  Affection  In 
home  circles  is  chilled  by  the  oppressive 
atmosphere,  where  secret  police  prey 
upon  innocent  and  guilty  alike. 

God  forbid  that  that  should  be  ovu-  lot. 
It  will  be  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert. 
Stalin's  evil  forces  are  on  the  alert  to 
make  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  sub- 
servient to  Soviet  Russia,  if  they  can. 

From  a  small  beginning,  communism 
has  reached  gigantic  proportions.  It 
will  work  as  insidiously  and  fast  as  a 
cancerous  growth  to  sap  the  life  of  our 
liberty-loving  Nation,  if  we  do  not  gather 
all  our  forces  together  to  defeat  it. 

William  Penn  once  said,  "Men  must  be 
either  ruled  by  God  or  they  must  be  ruled 
by  tyrants."  We,  the  people  of  America, 
believe  that  with  wisdom  and  godliness, 
courage  and  self-reliance  together  with 
tolerance,  our  Nation  will  stand  inde- 
structible with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
We  prefer  to  be  ruled  by  God. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  twenty-fifth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  'nfiltration  of 
communism  in  our  cotmtry: 
Biggest  Stokt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Communists  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  singing  low  now  for  20  profit- 
able years  about  taking  the  Government  yj 
force  and  violence.  Since  F.  D.  Rooeevelt's 
day  they  have  found  it  easier  to  work  within 
our  Oovernment  than  to  try  knocking  It 
down  from  the  outside. 
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But  back  In  1919  they  were  less  sophlrtl- 
c«.?d. 

Alter  all.  they  were  a  newly  formed  and 
Inexperienced  lorce  then,  pulled  together 
out  of  a  menacerlc  of  anarchists.  Socialists, 
IWW.  and  syndicalist  bomb  heavers  and  the 
Inevitable  covey  of  Harvard  radicals. 

One  of  the  meat  Interesting  of  all  histories 
on  the  organizational  operations  among  the 
Comniunists  of  thoae  times  was  put  together 
by — believe  It  or  not — John  L  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Unit«l  Mine  Workers. 

He  did  it  to  show  the  Communists  were  to 
b'ame  for  ttw  "Herrln  massacre"  of  July 
19:3.  in  which  scrr.e  22  miners  not  cut  on 
strike  with  the  UMW  were  shot  dead  at 
Herrln,  Dl. 

His  accoun  was  first  published  by  the 
UlCW  in  newspaper  advertisements,  then 
finally  as  an  cfliria  pamphlet  of  the  United 
States  Senate  iS  Doc  14,  68Th  Cong.  1st 
seas  ).  cu  January  3.  1924. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that 
Lewi",  who  told  a  documented  and  impres- 
sive story  in  1G24  of  the  Communist  drive 
to  capture  the  American  labor  movement  and 
lead  an  open  war  on  the  Government,  would, 
la  1934.  Invite  the  Communists  to  come  on  in 
and  organize  the  CIO  for  him. 

He  can  ofTer  only  one  possible  explanation. 
If  not  exciise 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had 
by  then  let  the  Communists  In  on  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

But  in  1924.  Lewis'  published  record  not 
only  made  a  national  sensation — it  con- 
firmed in  detail  an  already  obvious  fact. 

Lewis  told  how  the  Communists  in  1919, 
led  by  one  William  Z.  Foster,  had  precipi- 
tated strikes  in  the  meat-packing  and  steel 
industries,  not  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  workers  but  to  cause  riots  and  death  In 
the  streeu.  They  were  all  too  successful 
in  that. 

He  told  of  the  railway  switchmen's  strike 
of  19M  and  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  of 
1922.  all  run  by  the  Communists  to  the  same 
end.  and  of  « 1.100.000  sent  in  from  Moscow 
by  way  of  Canada  for  buying  control  of  the 
UMW. 

He  quoted  the  famous  declaration  of 
Gregory  Zinoviev,  president  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  on  the  mission  to 
arouse  "the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  work- 
ers and  prepare  them  for  the  coming  revo- 
lution  In   America  ■• 

Pecple  in  America  had  plenty  of  reason  to 
know  that  Lewis  had  the  facts. 

The  period,  1919-1920.  had  been  one  of 
real  and  reasonable  national  alarm.  For  in- 
stance, somebody  put  something  like  30 
bombs  in  the  mall  in  New  York  City  in  April 
1919,  addressed  to  prominent  citizens  all 
over  the  country.  Most  were  discovered  in 
time,  but  one  actually  exploded  in  the  home 
of  a  Senator  and  wounded  a  maid. 

On  September  16.  1920,  there  was  the  epi- 
sode of  the  bomb  in  Wall  Street  that  blasted 
the  Morgan  corner,  knocked  chunks  off  the 
buildings  that  can  be  seen  to  this  day, 
killed  30  and  hurt  100. 

The  whole  Nat.on  was  seriously  disturbed. 
After  all.  the  government  of  a  great  empire, 
Russia,  had  been  overturned  in  Just  such 
a  kind  of  uproar,  and  here  were  people  in 
our  midst  declaring  their  intention  to  do  as 
much  here. 

And  so,  m  1919-20,  while  the  earlier  men- 
tioned Ludwlg  Martens  was  whipping  up 
agitation  for  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  conjuring  up  dreams 
of  rich  business  for  United  States  Industry. 
one  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  then  a  young  lawyer 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  was  prepar- 
ing briefs  fur  tbe  deporUiUon  of  undesirable 
aliens. 

Hoover's  )ob  was  the  presentation  of  cases 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  then  In  charge 
of  Immigratloa  and  deportation.     One  Wil- 


liam J.  Flynn  was  head  of  the  "United  States 
Bureau  of  Investigation,"  now  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Flynn  made  wholesale  arrests,  Hoover 
made  enough  cases  stick,  and  boatloads  of 
queer  fish  were  sent  outward-bound,  among 
them  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berk- 
man,  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the 
anarchists. 

Emma  went  to  Russia  expecting  to  find 
one  thing.  What  she  found  she  told  in 
two  bocks.  My  Disillusionment  With  Rus- 
sia, and  My  Further  Disillusionment  With 
Russia. 

That  was  all  In  print  by  1924.  when  John 
L.  got  his  own  version  Into  the  form  of  an 
official   United   States  Senate   document. 

You  may  a^k  why  I  drag  out  till  this  men- 
tion of  things  past. 

It  is  simply  to  show  that  when  F  D  Roose- 
velt came  to  the  Presidency  In  1933,  no 
American  could  say  that  the  facts  on  com- 
munism were  in  doubt.  Yet  they  were  ig- 
nored. 


Export  Trade  Support  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NFW    YOiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogni- 
tion is  becoming  general  that  the  freeing 
of  the  channels  of  trade  of  the  free  world 
so  essential  to  our  own  security  and  that 
of  the  world  is  directly  tied  into  the  ap- 
proval of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization charter.  The  appended  edi- 
torial from  the  May  1  issue  of  the  au- 
thoritative journal.  Export.  Trade,  and 
Shipper,  mak.s  this  clear; 

Despite  its  Obvious  Imperfections  We  Urge 
SrppoRT  OF  ITO 

The  Habana  Charter  for  the  International 
TruuC  Organizaticu  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  Its  ratitlcatlon  has 
been  urged  by  administration  spokesmen  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Stale.  William  L. 
Batt,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  which  In- 
cludes many  of  this  country's  most  promi- 
nent and  active  business  leaders,  has  pre- 
sented strong  testimony  in  its  support. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  opinion  Is 
rather  sharply  divided  for  and  against  ratlfl- 
cation.  Several  national  business  and  trade 
or.  anizations  are  on  record  against  it.  Sig- 
nificance of  their  opposition  Is  offset,  in 
part,  by  the  approval  of  other  organizations, 
but  more  effectively  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
opposing  organizations  are  among  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Cnarter. 

Nobody  claims  that  the  Charter  as  now 
drawn  is  Ideal.  It  is  loaded  with  exceptions, 
reservations,  and  escape  clauses  for  a  num- 
ber of  which  the  United  States  Itself  is  re- 
sponsible, which  weaken  its  effectiveness. 
Were  there  an  alternative  propcsal,  less 
vitiated  by  loopholes,  we  might  well  prefer 
It  to  ITO. 

No  such  alternative  plan,  however,  has 
been  suggested  Rejection  of  the  Charter 
would,  therefore,  be  tantamount  to  deciding 
in  favor  of  bilateral  deals,  at  a  time  when 
American  world  traders  are  In  fact  bitterly 
opposed  to  bilateralism.  Failure  at  this  tlm« 
to  establish  an  International  body,  through 
which  to  attempt  the  ironing  out  of  world 
trade  froblems  on  a  multilateral  basis,  would 


In  our  opinion  constitute  a  serious  setback 
to  the  general  program  for  world  economic 
recovery. 

We  have  h  .ird  no  valid  arguments  against 
no  based  on  any  positive  threat  or  danger. 
Intelligent  criticism  has  been  directed  rather 
at  the  weaknes.ses  and  omissions  in  the  pro- 
posed Charter.  These  defects,  we  believe,  are 
readily  susceptible  to  gradual  correctlDn  and 
Improvement,  after  the  Charter  hns  been 
adopted.  A.  start  must  be  made  and  now  Is 
the  obvious  time  to  make  It.  We  favor  rati- 
fication ol  ITO. 


Woman's  Place  in  Government 


Stonecutters  Ask  Tariff  Protection  To 
Preserve  Their  Jobs 


EXTENSIOI^OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THF  'fOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Adolf  Meller  Co..  of  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.     These  workers  are  semi- 
precious    and     synthetic     stonec  itters. 
They  are  asking  a  tariff  adequate  to  pre- 
serve their  jobs.  It  is  a   new   industry 
and  has  already  been  obliged  to  reduce 
its  force  50  oercent.    The  letter  follows: 
Adolf  Mei.i  eh  Co 
Prnvidenre.  R   I  .  May  17. 1950. 
Hon    Joseph  W    Martin.  Jr., 
House  of  Represcntatiies. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  the  undersigned,  who  arm 
semiprecious  and  synthetic  stonecutters, 
living  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  the  renainlng 
help  left  from  a  large  force  of  employees  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Adolf  Meller  Co. 
This  concern  fabricates  and  cuts  g?nuine 
black  onyx  and  synthetic  gem  stones. 

We  have  signed  this  petition  requesting 
you  to  oppose  any  legislation  which  would 
further  reduce  the  already  low  tariff  on 
synthetic  gem  stones,  which.  In  turn  affect 
our  Job  security. 

Our  livelihoods  are  already  threatened  by 
the  disastrous  effect  which  has  been  b -ought 
about  due  to  the  existing  large-scale  mpor- 
tation  of  synthetic  gem  stones. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  tariff  com- 
mittee to  Increase  tariff  on  synthetic  gem 
stones  to  offset  the  wide  fluctuation  cf  Ger- 
man currency  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  the 
low  standard  of  living,  and  wages  paid  In 
this  similar  Industry  In  Germany. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  In  behaU 
of  our  families,  we  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 
R  ibert  Meller;  Helen  L.  Bamford;  Delia 
R.  Dube;  J.  Gertrude  Fitzgerald.  Mary 
Izzl:  Paul  Pollak;  Raymond  J  Kern; 
M.-irtin  Hlmmels;  Mary  Teafford:  Mary 
A  Hannon:  Lean  Celona;  Henry  Ham- 
burger; Arthur  Zander;  Anthony  Del 
Greco;  Agnes  Kemma;  Anna  Izzl; 
Mary  DeCeclo;  Joseph  St.  Laurent- 
Carl  Plckert.  A.  Lincoln  Clark;  Joseph 
E.  lavarone;  Joseph  Silva,  Jr ;  John 
Klllon.  Jr  ;  Edward  J  Gendron;  Mario 
A.  Aetruda;  Theodore  Grenler;  John 
Basmajlan;  James  L.  Oliver;  Floyd  H. 
Graham:  Walter  Bond;  Eugene  C.  P. 
Cameron;  Anthony  D.  Santls:  Theo- 
dore Zimmer;  Moses  N  Perry;  Edward 
C.  Hamburger,  Max  E.  Meller. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  speech.  Wom- 
an's Place  in  Gojfernment,  by  our  dis- 
tinguished coUe^ue  the  Honorable  M.ary 
T.  Norton,  at  the  National  Democratic 
Conference  and  Jefferson  Jubilee  in  Chi- 
cago, May  14.  1950.  Mrs.  Norton  knows 
her  subject  well,  having  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  h^r  life  to  politics. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  "xm  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  the  Chicago  Host  Committee  for 
the  privilege  of  addre.ssing  this  distinguished 
audience  of  Democrats  from  all  over  this 
country.  In  appearing  before  you  I  feel 
quite  at  home  and  that  I  am  among  dear 
friends.  You  have  sent  able  and  distin- 
guished men  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  have  been  my  col- 
leagues during  my  long  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. Tonight  you  *iave  on  your  program 
our  beloved  Vice  President.  I  am  sure  he 
will  discuss  some  of  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  Any  discussion  by  me 
would  therefore  seem  superfluous,  and  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
women  present.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  our 
woman  power  could  be  u.sed  more  effectively 
to  advance  the  Democratic  Party,  if  women 
would  realize  how  deeply  Government  cuts 
Into  their  own  personal  lives,  and  how  very 
much  President  Truman's  program  will  help 
them  to  achieve  the  things  they  so  ardently 
desire  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  vast  responsibility  was 
thrust  upon  the  women  of  America  when 
through  the  nineteenth  amendment  we  were 
given  the  right  of  suffrage.  Up  to  that  time 
men  alone  had  controllec'.  politics  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  and  the  entrance 
of  women  into  this  fl'i'ld  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  them.  too.  We  came  to  the  men  of 
our  party  unhampered  by  any  traditions,  un- 
bound by  any  pledges.  We  had  high  hopes 
that  women  ever\"where  would  respond  to 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  an.'^wer  the  call 
for  service  in  politics.  In  fact,  we  even 
looked  forward  lo  the  day  when  women 
would  be  actively  considered  in  framing 
party  policies,  and  dreamed  of  the  time  when 
many  women  would  b?  given  consideration 
In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  public  of- 
fl'^e. 

The  history  of  the  past  30  years  ha.s  shown 
how  disappointed  we  have  been  In  these 
hopes.  Women  have  not  achieved  their 
rightful  and  true  place  In  the  political 
arena.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  still  a  man's 
game,  with  women  playing  all  too  minor  a 
part.  Althoua;h  we  women  may  be  prone 
to  feel  that  the  men  of  our  party  have  lost 
none  of  their  strength  In  party  circles.  I 
believe  we  must  face  the  Issue  squarely  and 
ask  why  women  have  not  made  more  prog- 
ress. I  think  that  we  can  blame  ourselves 
that  BO  few  of  us  h.'we  been  elected  during 
30  years  to  public  office,  where  our  influence 
cou'd  be  felt. 

While  It  Is  true  that  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  women  have  been  discouraged  from 
seeking  party  nominations,  I  feel  that  If 
their  hearts  were  Invclved  In  their  desire  to 
become  candidates,  they  would  succeed  In 
reaching  their  objective. 

Rec?nt  elections  have  shown  that  women 
make  sincere,  intelligent  and  vigorous  cuu- 


dldates,   who   can   carry   a   message   to   the 
people  as  enthusiastically  as  men. 

During  my  years  In  Congress,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  from  women 
evidencing  their  Interest  in  politics  and  ask- 
ing how  they  should  proceed  In  attempting 
to  enter  the  field.  Oi"  course,  like  any  other 
goal,  there  are  a  great  many  ways  of  reach- 
ing this  objective,  but  to  all  inquirers,  I  can 
give  only  this  sure  reply — to  work  within 
our  party  and  work  just  as  hard  as  we  would 
to  gain  success  in  any  other  field.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  success.  In  politics,  as  in 
every  other  activity,  work  and  more  work 
is  the  answer.  I  realize  that  the  path  is 
often  rough  and  difTicult  and  the  goal  ap- 
parently too  distant  to  attain.  I,  myself, 
have  often  become  discouraged  but  I  aay, 
aftcr  30  years  in  politics,  that  the  objective 
is  worth  every  effort  expended. 

This  particular  year  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  an_  woman  who  is  an.xious  to 
assume  her  full  share  in  party  work  and  espe- 
cially to  a  woman  who  aspires  to  public 
office,  because  in  these  complex  times  there 
have  developed  so  many  problems  which 
touch  her  personally — and  foremost  cf  all  is 
the  goal  so  precious  to  all  women — the 
problem  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  strengthen  that  instru- 
ment for  establishing  the  peace,  the  United 
Nations.  If  only  women  would  give  their 
wholehearted  and  active  support  to  this  or- 
ganization, Its  position  in  the  world  today 
would  be  so  much  stronger  and  Its  program 
BO  much  more  effective.  V.'omen  did  not 
fhare  the  responsibility  for  the  "death"  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  If  the  UN  should 
fall  In  its  lofty  goal,  wcmen  cannot  cast  aside 
the  blame  which  would  be  theirs  In  not  sup- 
porting it  to  the  fullest. 

Statistics  have  sho"^n  tha'  there  are  more 
women  In  the  United  States  eligible  to  vote 
than  men.- yet  wcmen  so  far  have  failed  to 
organize  their  strength  to  sway  public  opin- 
ion. There  is  no  doubt  that  women  want 
peace,  but  how  indifferent  they  olten  are  to 
the  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  it. 

Nor  have  women  in  general  used  their 
strength  to  support  qual-fied  women  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  I  have  often  said 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  supported  in  an 
election  because  she  Is  a  woman  but  because 
she  Is  as  well  qualified,  and  sometimes  even 
more  capable,  than  the  man  who  Is  opposing 
her.  The  record  of  the  number  cf  women  In 
public  office  is  not  one  to  which  we  can  point 
with  pride.  Even  in  1919  only  214  women 
were  elected  to  State  legislatures  and  In  19i8 
only  eight  women  to  the  House  and  one  to 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  in  30  years  only  39 
women  altogether  have  served  in  Congress. 

In  view  of  this  sad  picture,  my  purpose  in 
addressing  you  tonight,  and  I  am  speaking 
especially  tc  the  wcmen  present,  is  to  urge  you 
to  do  all  In  your  power  tc  organize  women  to 
become  active  in  »he  Democratic  Party.  What 
organized  women  can  accomplish  was  ably 
demonstrated  2  years  ago  in  Maine  when  a 
woman  defeated  two  other  strong  Republi- 
can Senatorial  candidats,  both  men,  in  a 
vigorous  State-wide  campaign.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  same  result  will  be  achieved  this 
year  In  California  where  a  well  qualified 
woman,  Helen  Gakagan  Douglas,  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Cur  party  has  much  to  oaer  women  and 
has  demonstrated  during  the  last  18  years 
that  there  is  a  very  deHnite  place  in  Its  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  cbjectives,  where 
women  are  particularly  fitted  to  serve — for 
example,  our  labor,  health,  social  security, 
foreign  aid.  school,  and  children's  programs, 
all  of  which  require  the  type  of  ability  to 
many  wjmen  possess.  I  believe  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  v.omen  have  con- 
tributed much  net  only  to  the  initiation  of 
these  programs  but  to  their  successful  oper- 
ation. 

We  are  happy  that  In  the  past  few  years 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Prssicienl  Rccse- 


velt  and  President  Truman,  women  have 
been  recognized  and  appointed  to  positions 
of  great  importance  and  responsibility.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  as  these  women  "make 
good"  in  their  different  positions,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  encouraged  to  name  more  quali- 
fied women  to  high  office.  Women  presently 
i--'.  politics  and  Government  by  their  splendid 
example  of  public  service  can  be  the  opening 
wedge  whereby  many  other  women  will  find 
their  true  place  in  public  life.  Success 
among  these  women  will  engender  Interest 
among  their  sisters  in  the  causes  of  civic 
improvement,  honesty  in  politics,  and  good 
government. 

While  It  Is  true  that  every  woman  cannot 
be  a  leader.  It  is  also  true  that  every  woman 
has  something  to  contribute  to  government 
and  in  the  precincts  and  wards  of  o\ir  cities, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  democracy.  Women  must  not  only  vote 
themselves  but  must  enlist  the  votes  of  other 
women  who  may  still  be  reluctant  to  use  the 
privilege  they  gained  through  the  nineteenth 
amendment.  There  are  still  far  too  many 
women  who  do  not  use  this  prerogative  on 
election  day. 

In  a  practical  way,  women  can  do  much  of 
the  so-called  spade  work  in  their  home  com- 
munities. They  can  take  an  active.  Intelli- 
gent Interest  in  all  issues  Involved,  can  dis- 
seminate literature,  organize,  and  address 
meetings,  pull  doorbells  and  be  missionaries 
for  the  Democratic  Party  even  among  their 
neighbors.  Every  individual  In  her  own  way 
can  help  and  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
work  done  by  devot.ed  women  who  love  otir 
party  has  paid  great  dividends  in  votes.  To 
these  unselfish  women  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  tribute  of  appreciation  for  the  big  part 
they  have  taken  in  promoting  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  rolling  up  the  majorities  which 
have  made  victory  possible.  Many  of  these 
women  arc  here  tonight. 

Miy  I  at  this  time  plead  with  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  in  a  cause  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  every  American  this  year — the 
el  .ctlon  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  give  the 
President  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to 
work,  and  enable  him  to  Insure  the  success 
of  his  great  Fair  Deal  program. 

The  President  deserves  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  every  Individual  who  believes  In 
freedom  of  opportunity  in  a  peaceful  and 
free  world.  I  know  all  women  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  that  principle.  President  Truman 
has  done  much  to  promote  freedom  tlircugh- 
Gut  the  world,  and  we,  who  have  the  bless- 
ings of  hberty.  m.ust  stand  with  him  In  the 
m.agnlficent  program  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated himself.  His  great  courage  and  stead- 
fast purpose  should  be  an  Incentive  to  every 
person  wno  loves  democracy.  As  long  as 
democracy  prevails,  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
communism  Ti:iere  lo  no  plp.ce  for  any  for- 
eign ideology  in  the  Americanism  which 
President  Tiuman  represents,  regardless  of 
the  hate  propaganda  that  has  been  organ- 
ized and  disremlnated  by  certain  bitter  Re- 
publicans and,  I  regret  to  say,  a  few  Demo- 
crats. These  venders  of  hat:;  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  attain  their  objective  and  It  is  well  for 
the  women  of  the  country  to  be  aware  of 
this  type  of  attack.  We  are  experiencing 
something  in  our  American  life  which  Is 
very  dangerous.  How  long  will  we  be  able 
to  enlist  the  services  of  men  to  accept  high 
office  in  government  when  they  know  that 
their  regard  will  probably  be  savage  attacks 
from  those  who  disagree  with  them.  It  Is 
not  difiicult  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  any 
ran  and  apparently  there  are  people  In  pub- 
lic life  who  do  not  hesitate  character  assassi- 
nation to  gain  for  themselves  a  doubtful 
type  of  publicity.  However.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  women  of  the  country  are  easily 
sold  to  that  type  of  propaganda  and  I  am 
sur^  that  the  campaign  cf  hate  that  is  so 
well  organized  to  defeat  the  objective*  of 
PrcoidCiit  Truman  in  his  desje  to  give  the 
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people  of  the  country  the  kind  of  administra- 
tion they  so  ardently  desire  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. Those  of  us  who  remember  thrf 
bitter  fVght  on  the  League  of  Nations  cannot 
•void  c<  mpartng  It  with  what  is  going  on 
today  to  try  to  destroy  the  United  Nations. 
President  Truman  is  our  great  leader  In  the 
fight  to  maintain  a  free  world,  a  world  we 
women  sincerely  want  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  We  are  convinced  that  this  goal 
can  be  best  attained  by  the  program  of  th« 
Democratic  Party  and  by  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Congress.  Our  Job  this  fall  la 
a  big  one  and  Is  a  battle  In  which  every 
Individual  can  contribute  a  share.  Our 
course  Is  clear.    We  must  not  fall. 


Ing  the  peace  In  the  Middle  East  by  approv- 
ing Israel's  persistent  pleas  for  permission 
to  obtain  arms  here  tor  defensive  purposes, 
the  only  course-  best  calculated  for  the 
maintenance  of  stability,  peace  and  security 
In  the  strategically  Important  Middle  East. 

Elsie  Strtkui. 

President. 

Belle  Kimmelfiixd, 
Chairman.  Public  Relations, 


ResolatioB  by  Hadasiah  on  Arab  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  4.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  recent  months  on  the  question  of 
Britain's  rearming  of  the  Arab  states 
and  the  threat  this  action  entails  for 
the  future  existence  of  Israel  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  I  have  asked  time  and 
time  again  that  our  Government  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  Arab  states  and  Israel  for  the 
purpose  of  i>eace  negotiations  and  final 
p>eace  agreements  between  them. 

Israel  is  anxious  for  peace  and  would 
rather  invest  its  limited  funds  into  aid- 
ing the  hundreds  of  thou.<;ands  of  immi- 
grants who  have  entered  the  Jewish  state 
in  the  last  2  years  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities, 
than  spending  that  money  on  military 
equipment.  One  of  the  organizations 
that  is  doing  a  marvelous  job  in  aid- 
ing the  newcomers  to  Israel,  particu- 
larly in  providing  them  with  medical 
care,  is  the  women's  organization  in  this 
country  known  as  Hadassah. 

There  is  a  very  fine  chapter  of  this 
organization  in  my  district,  the  Benscn- 
hur.^^t  Group  of  Hadassah,  which  num- 
bers 885  members.  At  their  meeting 
on  May  10.  1950.  this  group  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  which  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record: 

RrsoLirnoN    AnopxEr^   bt   the    BENsoNHtiRsr 
Group  of  Hadassah    (885  Members)    at  a 
Meetinc  on  Wednesday,  Mat  10.  1950 
Whereas  for  some  time  It  has  been  known 
that  Britain  has  been  engaged  In  the  arm- 
ing   of    Arab    countries    much    beyond    the 
need  for  local  or  internal  security;  and 

Whereas  such  arming  by  Britain  ha.<^  been 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  United  Stales 
Government;   and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  very  definite  threat 
by  the  Arab  League  to  organize  all  the  Arab 
states  In  a  strong  united  front  militarily 
and  economically  ajjalast  the  young  strug- 
gling democracy,  Israel;  and 

Whereas  we  are  profoundly  convinced  that 
our  Government  la  greatly  concerned  about 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  East: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  of  the  Bensonhurst 
Group  of  Hadaaaah  at  a  meeting  assembled 
<m  tbla  day  of  Wednesday,  May  10.  1950, 
do  aolemnly  call  upon  our  Government  to 
mate  gcjd  Ita  avowed  purpose  of  maltitain- 


Why  Penalize  a  Reserve  for  Being  a 
Reserve? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  present  an 
advance  copy  of  an  article  which  will 
appear  in  the  June  1950  issue  of  the 
Reserve  OflBcer  magazine,  the  ofBcial 
publication  of  the  Re.'=;crve  OfiBcers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  This 
article  is  entitled  "Why  Penalize  a  Re- 
seive  for  Being  a  Reserve?"  by  Col. 
Melvin  J.  Maas.  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  a  former  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 

Wht  Penalize  a  Reserve  for  Being  a  Reserve? 
(Bv   Melvin   J.   Maas.  colonel.   U.  S.   Marine 

Corps  Reserve,  chairman  of  the  legislative 

committee  of  ROA) 

There  Is  wide  divergence  between  the  serv- 
ices In  the  matter  of  adjusting  the  position 
of  their  Reserve  oflBcers  when  called  to  active 
duty.  The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  credit 
only  active  duty  performed  in  grade  toward 
arriving  at  the  relative  precedence  of  reserve 
officers  among  themselves  and  with  Regulars 
whei;  the  Reserves  are  mobilized  or  otherwise 
report  for  active  duty.  The  Na\-y  and  the 
Marine  Corps  in  general,  place  their  Reserve 
officers  on  the  precedence  list  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  commissions. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  Reserve  officer  of 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  with  only  the 
usual  2  weeks'  annual  active  dutv,  will  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  way  down  on  the  list 
of  officers  of  the  same  grade  and  date  of  com- 
mission In  the  Regular  services,  and,  as  to 
Reserve  officers  of  like  service  In  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

As  an  example:  Officer  "A."  a  captain  In  the 
Army  Reserve,  whose  commission  Is  dated 
July  1,  1946.  has  had  15  days'  active  training 
duty  In  1946,  1947,  and  1949.  He  has.  there- 
fore, performed  a  total  of  45  days'  active  duty. 
Officer  "B."  a  captain  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
also  commissioned  a  captain  on  July  1.  1946. 
performed  2  years'  active  duty,  and  on  July 
1.  1948,  went  on  Inactive  duty.  Officer  "C."  a 
captain  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  with 
the  same  date  of  commission  as  his  brother 
Reserve  officers  "A"  and  "B,"  performed  15 
days'  active  duty  during  each  of  three  Inter- 
vening years,  so  he,  like  "A,"  has  a  total  of 
45  days'  active  duty. 

On  July  1,  1950,  all  three  are  mobilized. 
Let's  ree  what  happens  to  their  relative  prece- 
dence. 

"A"  takes  his  place  In  the  Army  •behind 
the  captain  In  the  Regular  service  who  was 
promoted  to  captain  6  weeks  before:  That  la 
the  middle  of  May  1950.  "B"  takes  his  place 
In  the  Air  Force  behind  the  Regular  who 
was  made  captain  July  1,  1948.  "C"  on  the 
other  hand  ranks  with  a  Regular  Marlnt  . 
captain  commissioned  July  1,  1846. 


"A"  has  lost  all  but  6  we^ks  of  4  years  on 

the  lineal  list.  "B  '  has  lost  2  years.  "C" 
has  lost  nothing  and  has  kept  up  with  his 
running  mate  In  the  Regular  Marine  Corps. 
(The  Naval  Reserve  officer  of  comparable 
rank  has  held  his  Regular  Navy  running 
mate  like  the  Marine  Reservist.) 

A  more  extreme  example  but  a  t3rplcal  one 
would  be — 

An  Air  Force  Reserve  captain  who  reached 
that  rank  on  July  1,  1946,  has  had  2  weeks' 
active  duty  each  subsequent  year  or  a  total 
of  2  months.  An  Army  Reserve  captain  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  on  April  1.  1950.  and 
immediately  reported  for  90  days'  active  duty. 
They  are  both  mobilized  on  July  1.  1950. 
The  Army  Reserve  captain  Immediately  takes 
precedence  over  the  Air  Force  Reserve  cap- 
tain who  was  promoted  to  captain  nearly  4 
years  after  the  Air  Force  Reserve  officer. 

Apparently  the  theory  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  is  that  only  active  duty  contrib- 
utes to  the  value  of  a  Reserve  officer  for  hla 
war  assignment. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  the  other 
hand  believe  that  a  Reserve  officer  is  growing 
and  expanding  in  his  general  knowledge, 
abilities,  and  capacity  for  leadership.  They 
believe  that  a  successful  civilian  career  also 
contributes  to  a  Reserve  officer's  ability  to 
quickly  adjust  himself  to  the  new  prob- 
lems of  the  military  which  always  develop  in 
time  of  war.  They  are  also  new  to  the 
Regulars. 

Those  officers  of  the-  Regular  Establish- 
ment who  insist  on  denying  parity  to  Re- 
serve officers  in  time  of  war,  use  as  their  main 
argument  that  a  Reservist,  training  only 
part  time,  cannot  possibly  be  as  competent 
as  a  Regular  who  puts  In  full  time  In  the 
military.  This  is  net  necessarily  true  at  all. 
The  Reservist  certainly  is  not  so  well  trained 
as  the  Regular,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
page  of  either's  competence,  once  in  a  war. 
None  of  us  contend  that  the  Reserve  officer  is 
as  well  trained  as  the  Regulfrs.  grade  for 
grade,  but  that  Is  not  the  Issue  The  test 
should  be  rather — Is  the  Reserve  officer  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  of  his  rank? 

If  he  Is  not,  he  should  not  be  continued 
In  the  Reserve  at  all. 

It  is  up  to  the  Regular  Establishments  to 
Institute  and  conduct  training  programs  that 
will  qualify  the  Reservist  for  his  duties  and 
which  will  also  result  In  a  constant  weeding 
out  of  those  who  are  found  unwilling  to  or 
Incapable  of  becoming  competent. 

This  is  exactly  the  attitude  and  program 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  their  Re- 
serve. In  this  policy  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Reserves  concur  wholeheartedly.  The  Navy 
does  not  expect  Its  Reservist  to  be  the  equal 
of  their  Regular  running  mates  upon  mobt'l- 
zatlon.  They  do  expect  the  Reservist  to  be 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  to  which 
he  will  be  assigned. 

They  expect  to  eliminate  the  incompetents 
among  us  through  the  selectlon-for-promo- 
tlon  system.  This  will  produce  a  Reserve 
capable  of  immediate  and  complete  Integra- 
tion with  the  Regular  Establishment  upon 
mobilization.  So  thoroughly  dees  the  Navy 
t)elleve  In  this  that  they  propose  that  there 
be  no  distinction  whatever  ujxjn  general 
mobilization  and  then  the  Reserves  become 
in  every  sense  part  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  during  their  war  service  To 
have  such  a  Reserve  requires  that  the  date  of 
commission  of  the  Reservist  determine  his 
position  on  the  combined  lineal  list  In  peace 
and  In  war. 

Any  other  system  results  In  a  Reserve  offi- 
cer being  from  two  to  five  or  more  years 
older  than  his  contemporary  of  the  regular 
service.  From  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Navy  came  testimony  after  World  War 
II  that  Reserve  officers.  3  months  after 
mobilization,  were  indistinguishable  from 
Regulars  In  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
assigned.  Thereafter,  both  Regular  and  Re- 
serve learned  their  war  duties  from  the  war 
lUelf. 
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No  less  an  authority  than  Admiral  Nlmlta 
made  this  statement  repeatedly.  If  this  Is 
true,  then  there  Is  no  Justification  for  perma- 
nently penalizing  the  Reserve  officer  from 
2  to  5  years  of  age  In  grade  compared  to  the 
Re.;ular.  The  result  \s  that  a  Reserve  officer 
of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  uj)on  reporting  for 
active  duty  Is  penalized  thousands  of  num- 
bers on  the  precedence  list  which  Is  far,  far 
more  drastic  than  a  stiff  court  martial  would 
award  as  disciplinary  punishment.  Once 
lost,  these  numbers  cannot  be  made  up. 

This  penalizes  a  Reserve  officer  for  being 
in  the  Reserves  In  peacetime.  A  civilian  com- 
missioned during  a  war,  suffers  no  such 
penalty.  The  day  he  is  commissioned  and 
reports  for  active  duty,  determines  his  place 
on  the  lineal  list.  The  Reserve  officer  who 
has  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and  ef- 
fort during  peace  to  prepare  himself  for  war, 
may  be  placed  with  a  regular  who  Is  years 
his  Junior. 

Such  a  ;;ystem  as  is  in  force  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  does  not  assure  getting  the 
most  competent  officers  Into  the  right  spot. 
A  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
who  has  commanded  an  Air  National  Guard 
squadron,  for  Instance,  for  6  years  with  the 
usual  15  days  annual  field  training  would 
Immediately  become  Junior  and  lose  his 
command  to  a  Regular  major  who  had  only 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  3 
months  before  and  had  never  had  command 
of  a  squadron.  Who  will  say  that  the  Reg- 
ular under  such  circumstances.  6  years 
younger  and  with  little  if  any  squadron 
command  experience,  is  better  qualified  to 
command  the  squadron  than  the  Reserve  who 
has  had  6  years  experience  and  training  In 
actual  command.  Yet  that  Is  what  the  Air 
Force  says.  The  Army  likewise  contends 
that  a  Regular  lieutenant  colonel  who  has 
Just  been  made  colonel  a  few  months  before 
Is  more  competent  than  a  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  colonel  who  has  been  com- 
manding a  regiment  for  7  or  8  years.  I  don't 
believe  it.  and  ftirthermore.  the  record 
doesn't  warrant  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Tlie  "only  active  service"  theory  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  as  applied  to  Reserve  Is 
narrow  and  unrealistic  :  )r  at  least  two  ap- 
parent reasons.  First,  a  com.paratlvely  small 
amount  of  a  Regular's  service  is  spent  in 
strictly  field  military  duties  or  with  troops. 
Actually,  taken  all  In  all,  much  of  an  officer's 
career  in  peacetime  Is  spent  In  administra- 
tive and  other  duties.  Secondly,  there  is  so 
much  that  Is  fundamentally  the  same  In 
civilian  experience  and  the  military  service  In 
time  ol  peace  that  both  the  regular  and  Re- 
serve come  out  at  any  given  time  with  pretty 
much  the  same  basic  mental  equipment,  that 
there  Is  ro  Ji'stlQcaticn  for  the  vast  gap 
created  between  the  two  as  results  from  the 
present  Army  and  Air  Force  system. 

Of  course,  the  Regular  service  provides  more 
valuable  training  for  war  than  Is  pcrslble  In 
the  Reserve,  but  we  don't  maintain  the  mili- 
tary for  the  prestige  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment cf  the  individual,  whether  he  Is  a  Regu- 
lar or  a  Reserve.  Tne  Regular's  compensa- 
tion Is  a  prld  career.  The  Reserve,  on  the 
other  hand,  contributes  his  time  from  his 
career  and  family  life  In  order  to  prepare  him- 
self for  war.  The  drill  pay  that  a  portion  of 
the  Reserves  receive,  doesn't  constitute  even 
a  semicareer  compensation.  It  seldom  cov- 
ers the  actual  exjjenses  of  a  Reserve  for  par- 
ticipating in   the   program. 

These  factors  should  not  enter  into  the 
question  cf  an  officer's  place  on  the  lineal 
list.  The  governing  factor  should  be  the  offi- 
cer's  value  to  the  over-all  war  effort.  We 
think  that  this  being  true,  there  should  be  no 
penalty  Imposed  upon  a  Reserve  officer  by  rea- 
son of  his  being  a  Reserve  officer  and  that  the 
precedence  of  all  officers  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  date  shown  ou  the  ccmini:iiioii. 


For  Action  on  Coal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  of  Tuesday, 
April  25,  i950: 

Fob  Action  on  Coal 

During  the  recent  coal  strike,  many  Con- 
gressmen were  extremely  critical  of  the  Pres- 
ident. They  accused  him  of  dallying  with 
the  issue,  of  v.aitlng  too  long  to  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  of  letting  th^  crisis  swamp 
him.  and  finally  forcing  a  power  solution 
that  Increased  the  strength  and  prestige  and 
arrogance  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

For  this  criticism  there  was  some  Justifi- 
cation 

But  when  the  President  did  come  to  grips 
with  the  crisis,  he  did  one  Important  thing. 
He  looked  t>eyond  the  symptoms  of  the  coal 
disease  to  the  causes.  He  saw  that  coal  was 
a  sick  Industry.  He  realized  that,  although 
stockpiles  dwindled  dangerously  when  the 
Industry-  was  on  strike,  they  accumulate  dan- 
gerously when  the  Industry  Is  In  full  produc- 
tion. He  recognized  that  there  are  simply 
too  many  mines  and  too  many  miners  when 
measured  against  the  market — a  market 
which  the  irresponsible  actions  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  to  be  sure,  had  played  a  part  In 
shrinking. 

Taking  the  long  view,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  create  a  fact-finding  commission 
to  survey  the  entire  coal  situation  and  make 
recommendations  in  terms  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  national  security.  This  was  a  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made  as  long  ago  as 
the  1946  coal  strike  by  former  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox.  of  Ohio.  But  the  coal  industry  had 
been  left  to  rock  along  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
The  President  finally  put  the  weight  of  his 
office  behind  the  search  for  a  comprehensive, 
clinical  solution. 

It  has  been  almost  2  months  now  since 
the  end  of  the  coal  strike.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Congressmen  who  were  so  criti- 
cal of  the  President  fur  doing  nothing?  As 
far  as  meets  the  eye.  nothing  has  been  done 
by  Congress  toward  creating  a  long-range 
coal  commission.  Yet  already  the  industry 
Is  slipping  back  into  crisis. 

Stockpiles  have  been  rebuilt  to  the  point 
at  which  the  market  Is  falling.  In  terms  of 
tonnage,  the  Industry  has  not  yet  made  up 
the  losses  of  the  strike  period,  but  in  terms 
of  market — allowing  for  the  relatively  slim 
demand  of  spring  and  summer — It  ha^  more 
than  covered  them.  Companies  which 
sought  to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  to  cover  the 
wage  and  pension  benefits  won  by  the  mine 
union,  have  had  to  retract  tlie  Increases.  In 
some  cases  they  have  cut  prices  to  a  level 
lower  than  they  were  before.  Miners  have 
been  leid  off  in  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the 
marginal  mines  have  teen  closing. 

In  1947  America's  8.000  mines  and  400.000 
miners  produced  631.000.C00  tons  of  coal. 
Last  year  430.0CO,000  tons  were  produced  de- 
spite the  strikes.  Yet  the  estimated  current 
market  is  now  around  400.OCO.OCO  tons  an- 
nually. It  is  going  to  go  lower,  due  to  .)ro- 
gressive  conversion  to  oil  and  gas  by  indus- 
tries, railroads,  public  utilities,  and  house- 
holders. If  John  L.  Lewis  doesn't  close  the 
mines  for  a  portion  of  IStO.  the  operators  will 
have  to.  If  they  don't  there  will  be  mass 
mine  failures  and  random  unemployment 
that  will  leave  the  Industry  In  chaos. 


The  National  Coal  Association  estimates 
that  50,000  miners  will  be  without  Jobs  In 
the  coming  months,  In  turn  throwing  out  ol 
work  some  50.000  transport  workers  who  haul 
coal  from  mine  to  market.  Dr.  James  Boyd. 
Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  warned  the  Industry  to  get  ready 
to  retrench. 

What  will  have  to  be  done,  of  coxirse,  Is  to 
make  a  long-term  adjustment  of  production 
to  sales  potential.  This  will  mean  squeezing 
out  the  marginal,  high-cost  mines,  letting 
their  employees  drift  Into  other  emplojrment. 
It  will  mean  also  squeezing  some  of  the  work- 
ers out  of  the  healthier  mines.  Operators 
will  have  to  mechanize  Increasingly  and  to 
learn  to  produce  at  costs  that  have  a  chance 
of  holding  coal's  competitive  position. 

The  only  question  is  whether  this  Is  to  be 
done  In  an  orderly  way  or  whether  It  Is  to 
be  done  In  a  chaotic  way  that  might  easily 
wreck  the  Industry  and  cause  heartbreaking 
dislocation  In  the  lives  of  100,000  or  200,000 
men  who  mine  coal. 

Is  our  record  on  coal  to  be  summed  up  In 
the  old  saw: 

"The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would 

be; 
The  DevU  got  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he." 

Are  we  going  to  yrri^g  otir  hands  and  call 
frantically  for  action  when  the  coal  crisis 
erupts  in  strikes  that  are  Inevitable  In  the 
present  situation,  and  then  sit  back  com- 
placently Ijetween  strikes  and  do  nothing  to 
arrest  the  disease? 


Tribote  to  Maximilian  Most 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW   TOFK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  finest  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Maxi- 
milian Moss,  has  been  reelected  for  a 
second  term  to  the  high  and  responsible 
post  of  president  of  New  York  City's 
Board  of  Education.  It  is  an  unpaid 
post,  which  involves  painstaking  work 
and  great  civic  responsibility,  both  of 
which  Mr.  Moss  ably  discharged  during 
the  past  year.  An  able  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Moss  is  active  in  various 
philanthropic  and  civic  groups,  and  is 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
felicitations  and  good  wishes  to  him  for 
the  coming  year.  A  fine  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  him  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  May  12,  1950, 
which  follows: 

The  Reelection  of  Ma.  Moss 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  thank- 
less jobs  in  tht  city  government  is  that  of 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  Of  late, 
its  duties  seem  to  have  become  even  more 
onerous  than  ever.  It  is  therefore  most  for- 
tunate that  the  man  who  has  been  occupying 
It  the  past  year.  Maximilian  Moss,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  be^^n  especially  conscientious  and 
hard-working.  Certainly  the  members  of  the 
board  used  fine  Judgment  at  this  week's 
meeting  in  reelecting  him  for  a  second  term 
as  their  president.  Words  of  the  highest 
praise  were  spoken  about  Mr.  Moea'  ability 
and  of  his  work.  In  contrast  to  the  bitter 
division  of  a  year  ago.  there  was  no  otti«r 
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candidate  and  all  those  present — two  being 
absent  abroad — voted  for  hlra.  They  are  to 
be  congratulated,  as  Is  also  Mi.  Moss. 

In  view  of  the  constant  parade  cf  highly 
controversial  problems  in  the  board,  one 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  be  in  agreement 
with  all  of  Mr.  Moss'  decisions  and  policies. 
But  in  «wme  of  the  most  vital  ones  he  has 
certainly  been  completely  right,  especially  in 
his  warm  support  of  Superintendent  William 
Jansen's  current  endeavors  to  oust  pro-Com- 
munist teachers. 

Mr.  Moss  is  one  of  Brooklyn's  ablest  lawyers, 
is  a  devoted  charltarian  and  is  president  of 
the  important  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community 
Council.  He  is  a  firm  but  fair  presiding  offi- 
cer— and  he  has  certainly  had  to  handle 
some  tough  si"uations  that  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  Job  How  he  is  able  to  devote 
such  a  arge  share  of  his  time  to  this  Job 
Without  aSecting  either  his  law  practice  or 
his  health  we  do  not  know. 

And  it  mu-st  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
unpaid  post  and  PreMdent  Mess'  painstaking 
disch^uge  of  his  duties  Is  in  actuality  un- 
assailable evidence  of  the  seriousness  with 
wh:ch  he  takes  his  civic  responsibilities.  The 
city  could  use  many  more  like  him. 


S<?^e|[ation  m  Swimnung  Pools  in 
Watiiin|[ton,  D.  C. 


t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.     HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  PtNNSTXV.^NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  sound  a  loud  alarm 
to  those  people  of  America  who  are  con- 
vinced that  any  weakening  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  in  these  anxious  days 
constitutes  an  added  danger  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  want  to  let  them  know  that,  even 
as  we  struggle  to  meet  the  onslaught  of 
totalitarian  ideals  and  methods  from 
without,  there  is  occurring  in  Washing- 
ton a  series  of  shameful  events  that  Is 
opening  a  wide  crack  in  the  foundation 
of  our  democracy. 

I  know  that  our  citizens,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  will  raise  their  voices 
in  a  mighty  protest  when  they  under- 
stand the  real  design  and  purpose  of  the 
bill.  H.  R.  5968,  reported  cut  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  they  will  want 
and  demand  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
Commisisoners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  Issue  of  racial  segregation 
which  forms  the  background  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  tran.sfer  con- 
trol of  the  Capital's  swimming  pools, 
built  by  money  from  taxpayers  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
District's  Recreation  Board.  On  its  face 
it  appears  innocent  in  motive  and  with- 
out mischief,  and  thus  masquerades  as 
a  mere  organizational  shift  of  respon.si- 
bility.  Behind  it.  however,  is  a  history 
of  broken  faith,  autocratic  order-giving, 
vicious  racal  intolerance,  and  a  gratui- 
tous Judgment-of-men-by-mpn  wholly 
offensive  to  the  spirit  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  President. 


This  bill.  If  approved,  will  put  the 
stamp  of  the  Congress  on  the  transfer  of 
these  pools  from  Interior  to  the  District's 
Recreation  Board.  Is  this  all?  It  is  by 
no  means  all.  If  the  Congress  grants 
this  transfer.  It  will  be  giving  its  approval 
to  a  completely  undemocratic  and  dan- 
gerous solution  to  a  problem  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  already 
settled  in  a  completely  democratic  man- 
ner. Even  more  deplorable  will  be  the 
implied  reinforcement  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  of  the  blatant  intolerance  which 
their  "servant,"  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  government,  has  seen  fit  to  permit. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
offered  to  turn  over  the  operation  of 
these  swimming  pools  with  one  p  oviso — 
that  they  be  opened  on  a  basis  of  non- 
segregation.  The  Districts  Recreation 
Board  has  stated  its  desire  to  engage  in 
such  operation,  but  has  refused  flatly  to 
be  responsible  for  them  unless  races  are 
segregated. 

This  stand  has  been  taken  in  spite  of 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  use  of  Federal 
lands  in  the  District  by  all  races.  In 
August  1949,  the  Recreation  Board  en- 
tered ir.o  a  formal  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
recreational  programs  in  various  Federal 
parks  and  grounds,  agreeing  to  the  stipu- 
lation that  all  recreational  facilities  were 
to  be  on  a  non-segregated  basis.  As 
early  as  1939,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  ordered  a  discontinuance  of 
compulsory  racial  segregation  in  the  use 
of  picnic  groves. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Rep- 
resentative Chudoff,  reported  to  the 
House  on  May  9  the  glowing  success  of 
those  recreational  programs  in  the  Dis- 
trict which  have  been  continuously  pio- 
neered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Operated  without  segrCriation, 
these  are  programs  in  which  all  may 
participate  without  some  being  branded 
by  ostracism  as  second-class  citizens. 
He  has  told  of  the  unhampered  and  free 
activities  of  all  groups  utilizing  the  pub- 
lic lands  which  belong  to  them  all — 
utilizing  them  without  conflict  or  strife. 
Adults  and  children,  white  and  Negro, 
have  accepted  the  real  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  use  of  the  parks  and 
grounds  for  which  all  have  contributed, 
and  they  have  done  so  with  a  fine  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  the  happiness 
of  each  other.  There  is  no  argument 
involved— these  things  that  belong  to 
the  people  are  used  by  the  people,  and 
color  or  race  cannot  determine  whether 
a  person  can  play  tennis  or  golf,  or 
whether  he  can  build  a  picnic  fire  and 
enjoy  what  the  Creator  provided  for  all. 

The  decision  of  the  Recreation  Board 
respecting  the  publicly  owned  SAimming 
pools  of  the  District  is  as  destructive  of 
a  fine  and  proven  tradition  as  it  is  of- 
fensive to  decent  men  and  women.  It 
proclaims  that  the  land  may  be  used  by 
all.  the  trees  and  flowers  seen  by  all,  the 
birds  and  the  waterfalls  heard  by  all, 
and  the  warm  green  grass  touched  by 
all.  But  Uie  water — this,  it  believes,  is 
for  the  white  only,  unless  those  whose 
skins  are  colored  are  willing  to  paddle 
around  in  water  prepared  for  them  alone. 

Have  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  for- 
gotten tliat  the  Negro  children,  as  well 


as  the  white  children,  suffer  from  the 
heat  of  Washington?  Can  they  truly 
search  their  souls  and  find  justification 
for  insisting  that  Negro  children  merely 
stand  and  look  through  the  fence  as  the 
children  with  white  skins  enjoy  the  E)oo1s 
which  the  money  of  all  has  constructed? 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  kind  of  de- 
mocracy I  believe  in. 

To  give  protective  color  and  logical 
justification  to  this  despicable  prejudice 
the  Recreation  Board  states  that  it  fears 
an  opening  of  the  pools  to  persons  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color  will  result  in 
violence.  It  contends  that  its  decision 
for  segregation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
community  standards  of  Washington, 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  As  a  last  resort  it  armounces 
piously  that,  if  Interior  op>ens  the  ix>ols 
to  all  citizens  without  manufactured  re- 
strictions, the  Board  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  what  may  occtir. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar 
Chapman,  has  announced  that  these 
pools  will  be  open  to  all  Americans  this 
summer  in  keeping  with  the  completely 
satisfying  pattern  soundly  established 
for  other  recreational  facilities. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  reports  out  its  bill  to 
transfer  the  pools  to  the  District — and 
the  nefarious  and  undemocratic  game  of 
the  Recreation  Board  is  almost  played 
out  to  its  end. 

I  think,  however,  tliat  the  game  will 
not  be  finished.  Any  proposal  as  re- 
pugnant as  this  to  the  men  and  women 
of  sood  will  who  are  the  fiber  of  our  de- 
mocracy must  be  repudiated  by  the  col- 
lective sense  of  decency  of  our  Nation. 
I  call  upon  our  citizens  to  whom  de- 
mocracy is  a  living  and  vital  way  of  life 
to  join  me  in  protesting  the  proposed 
passage  of  this  bill.  H.  R.  5938.  In  so 
doing,  they  can  know  that  they  have 
strengthened  democracy  before  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  yes.  even  before 
the  eyes  of  those  black,  brown,  and  yel- 
low men  and  women  whom  we  invite  to 
become  democratic  nations  along  with 
us  that  together  we  may  save  our  way 
of  life. 

I  do  not  personally  intend  to  stand  by 
silently  when  I  sense  an  opportunity  to 
aid  in  keeping  communism  from  Amer- 
ica by  strengthening  r.ur  democratic  pat- 
terns and  by  making  the  fruits  of  de- 
mocracy available  to  all  men.  regardless 
of  race  or  creed.  And  as  a  representa- 
tive of  our  people,  I  believe  that  th.s  is 
the  growing  determination  of  America. 
This  bill  must  not  pass. 

Against  these  spokesmen  for  the  Dis- 
trict government  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  establishing  and  maintaining 
this  undemocratic  and  intolerant  preju- 
dice I  have  described,  the  American  com- 
munity should  feel  a  deep  resentment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  who 
help  to  support  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  in  the  mana;^ement  of  their 
Capital  have  a  particular  right  and  an 
obligation  to  insist  that  the  District's 
official  representatives  observe  the 
strictist  adherence  to  those  democratic 
Ideals  and  provisions  which  our  Consti- 
tution has  established. 

This  Issue,  exploited  by  the  Recreation 
Board,  has  stirred  up  unnecessarily  pas- 
sions of  hate,  fear,  and  intolerance  at  a 
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time  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  resolved  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  pcaceableness  and  in  a  man- 
ner fully  in  keeping  with  our  established 
and  cherished  democratic  traditions. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  America  should  be  informed  of  the 
position  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  take  on  this  issue. 
They  have  been  strangely  silent  in  the 
face  of  this  assault  on  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  On  May  9.  a  resolution  was 
introduced  before  the  Recreation  Board 
which  would  offer  that  Board's  full  co- 
operation to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  its  operation  of  these  pools.  It 
Is  indeed  significant  that  the  District 
Government's  ofScial  representative  suc- 
cessfully oppo.sed  this  resolution,  stating 
that  the  public  judges  us  by  our  actions, 
not  by  resolutions. 

Does  this  statement  by  their  represent- 
ative mean  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  uphold  this  vicious  policy  of 
segregation  and  undemocratic  discrimi- 
nation? In  view  of  their  silence,  do  we 
not  rightly  assume  that  he  was  speaking 
for  them,  and  that  they  condone  his  at- 
titude as  their  own? 

Have  the  Commissioners  forgotten 
that  the  President  has  stated  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  strict- 
ly against  discrimination  in  any  form? 
As  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
how  can  they  explain  this  overriding  of 
the  President's  policy?  Do  they  consider 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  District's  prob- 
lems, their  judgment  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  President?  Apparently  they  as- 
sume that  they  have  the  authority  to  re- 
voke the  President's  policy  on  any  mat- 
ter where  their  judgment  differs.  I 
think  there  is  no  room  for  insubordina- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Does  the  District  government  work  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  or  does  it  serve 
only  certain  special  groups  from  chosen 
races? 

These  are  questions  that  the  people 
want  answered,  and  democracy  gives 
them  the  right  to  have  them  answered. 
It  is  time  for  the  Commissioners  to 
state  whether  the  views  of  their  rep- 
resentatives are  actually  their  own  views, 
and  whether  he  was  speaking  and  acting 
for  them.  The  people  who  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom  in  this  Nation  must  de- 
mand and  insist  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  cease  for  all  time  the 
toleration  of  official  views  that  demo- 
cratic principles  must  not  pollute  the 
air  over  Washington.  I  think  the  people 
want  to  know,  and  want  to  know  now. 
exactly  when  the  District  goverimient  is 
going  to  l>egin  to  demonstrate  that  it 
acts  for  democracy,  and  not  for  some 
shoddy  system  of  regulations  and  rules 
that  veer  dangerously  toward  the  con- 
cepts cf  totalitarian  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  every 
possible  inducement  is  being  offered  to 
ordinal  y  people,  in  this  Nation  and 
throusl  out  the  world,  to  move  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Communists  to  seek  se- 
curity. We  know  that  democracy  will 
win  this  battle  for  men's  minds  only  if 
it  demonstrates  that  its  precious  gifts  of 
freedom  and  equahty  truly  exist  for  all 
men  and  women  without  distinction. 

Every  new  evidence  of  discrimination 
in  tills  country,  and  every  story  of  tlie 


parceling-out  of  freedom,  is  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  world  as  a  symbol 
of  the  fallacy  of  democracy's  strength. 
We  can  be  sure  that  the  nations  whose 
people  have  a  color  that  is  not  white  are 
not  closing  their  ears  to  this  kind  of 
propaganda. 

We  cannot  afford  discrimination 
among  our  people  on  the  world's  stage 
today,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  our  own  security.  We  certainly  can- 
not afford  it  morally,  for  intolerance  and 
racial  segregation  eat  out  the  fiber  of 
our  human  conscience  until  suspicion 
and  hatred  start  to  grow  within  us. 
Democracy  is  based  upon  the  essential 
dignity  of  all  men,  not  just  some  of  them. 
Each  time  that  we  deny  that  dignity  we 
weaken  democracy  even  as  we  keep  on 
trying  to  build  it. 

The  bill  coming  before  us  must  be  de- 
feated. I  call  upon  all  men  and  women 
of  good  will  and  decency  to  join  me  m 
making  known  their  demands  for  its  de- 
feat before  we  drill  another  hole  in  the 
structure  of  our  democracy. 

And  I  also  call  upon  them  to  demand 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment abolish  forever  the  support  of  a 
system  that  tries  to  establish  second- 
class  citizens,  and  that  it  remove  from 
office  forthwith  any  of  its  representatives 
who  find  democracy  painful  and  offen- 
sive. 


Red  Proposals  Selfish 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0B4AS  J.  LANE 

or  M.\ssArHusnTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Evening  Item  of 
Lynn,  Mass..  May  13.  1950: 

Red  Proposals  Selfish 

Two  new  Russian  proposals,  one  on  Berlin 
and  one  on  the  long-delayed  Austrian  peace 
treaty,  show  very  neatly  hew  hard  it  is  to 
negotiate  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Austria.  Moscow  wants  any  pact  to  be 
preceded  by  Allied  troop  withdrawal  from 
Trieste,  former  Italian  port  slated  to  be  a 
free  territory.  This  is  demanded  as  evidence 
of  good  faith  that  "under  one  pretext  cr 
another  Austria  shall  not  also  be  transformed 
into  an  Anglo-American  war  base." 

Never  before,  in  all  the  years  an  Austrian 
treaty  has  been  hanging  fire,  has  Russia 
dragged  Trles-te  into  it.  Now  it  suddenly  be- 
comes a  critical  point  on  which  the  whole 
issue  pivots. 

As  for  Berlin,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
accepted  the  idea  of  clty-wlde  elections  but 
has  laid  down  seven  specific  conditions  which 
must  be  met  before  the  balloting  can  begin. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  examine  the  full  list. 
The  Russians  want  ell  occupying  powers  to 
remove  their  forces  from  Berlin.  They  call 
for  abolition  of  the  so-called  occtipation  stat- 
ute under  which  the  western  nations  govern 
their  control  zones  of  the  city.  They  ask 
that  "democratic"  oi-ganizations  be  given 
freedom  of  activity  In  those  zones. 

The  tricks  in  these  proposals  are  pretty 
obvious.  If  Russian  troops  left  Berlin,  they 
would  still  be  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  In 
the  Soviet-controlled  eastern  portion  of  Ger- 


many. But  withdrawing  Allied  soldiers 
would  have  to  pull  back  more  than  100  miles 
to  the  main  western  area  of  the  country. 

Freedom  for  "democratic"  groups  in  all 
Berlin  means  license  to  Russian-Inspired 
CkJmmunlst  activities  aimed  at  bringing  the 
city  completely  under  Moscow's  domination. 

Like  the  Austrian  suggestion,  these  condi- 
tions are  all  designed  to  weaken  or  elim- 
inate western  control  of  critical  European 
sectors.  What  the  Russians  could  not  ac- 
complish by  the  Berlin  blockade  they  now 
would  seek  to  gain  by  other  means. 

It  is  not  likely  the  Russians  expect  us  to 
take  these  proposals  to  heart.  They  are 
following  their  usual  formula  of  asking,  as  a 
very  minimum,  sacrifices  they  know  the  West 
cannot  afford  to  make. 

The  newest  moves  are  Just  further  threads 
In  the  skein  of  propaganda  by  which  Moscow 
eventually  hopes  to  weave  strong  pro-Com- 
munist support  in  Germany — against  the  day 
when  Russia's  chances  of  taking  over  might 
be  stronger.  They  know  the  Germans  want 
foreign  troops  out  of  Berlin  and  ultimately 
off  all  their  soil 

In  the  case  cf  Austria,  the  Soviet  leaders 
apparently  have  no  real  desire  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  since  that  would  compel  them  to 
remove  their  own  troopw  from  adjoining  Hun- 
gary and  then  Rumania.  When  you  do  not 
want  to  do  something,  it  Is  not  hard  to  find 
excuses  for  inaction.  That  is.  If  you  are 
a  Russian. 


Some  Figares  on  British  Anning  of  the 
Arabs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

oi  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  raised  about  the  extent  of 
British  arming  of  the  Arab  States.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  Arab  armament  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  figures  relative  to 
the  supply  of  arms  to  the  Arabs  and  the 
type  of  such  arms.  I  believe  these  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves.  If  today 
anyone  still  questions  the  truth  about 
British  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab 
States  and  the  extent  of  such  shipments, 
these  are  some,  though  not  all.  of  the 
figures.  Since  these  figures  became 
known,  we  have  also  learned  that  Britain 
is  building  a  factory  in  Egypt  to  produce 
jet  planes. 

I  desire  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jewish  Advocate  of  Boston, 
May  11.  1950: 

Arms  for  Arab  States 
Middle-eastern  policy  is  one  of  the  Items 
on  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  in  London,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussions,  par- 
ticularly between  Mr.  Bevln  and  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  some  new  approach  to  this  problem  will 
emerge. 

In  spite  of  de  Jure  recognition  of  Israel 
by  Britain,  there  is  as  yet  no  indication  that 
British  policy  In  regard  to  the  supply  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East  Is  changing.  The 
Foreign  Office  has.  however,  shown  Bome 
signs  of  embarrassment  at  the  unceasing 
campaign  in  London.  Tel  Aviv,  and  Wash- 
ington against  the  supply  of  arms  to  tbe 
Arab  States  while  they  are  still  refused  to 
Israel  and  has  been  put  on  the  defenslv* 
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by  the  rcp«at«l  publication  of  the  alleged 
quantities  being  sent  to  Eg>-pt  and  clsi*- 
where. 

In  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Churchill 
referred  to  110  Jet  planes  supplied  to  Ejrypt. 
Last  week,  a  Reuters  story  from  Tel  Aviv 
said  that  "sources  close  to  the  Israel  ForelgTi 
OfQce"  alleged  that  Britain  had  Inters-enod 
to  stop  a  west-European  country  from  sell- 
ing Jet  planes  to  Israel  and  had  exert««d 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Israel. 

Israel  military  experts  claimed,  the  Reuters 
story  continued,  that  48  jet  aircraft — 18 
Vampires  and  30  Meteors — had  been  dellver?d 
to  Egvpt  since  January  and  that  12  of  each 
were  ready  for  delivery  Britain  had  al.'io. 
It  was  stated,  delivered  to  Esypt  a  numter 
of  Lincoln  bombers  and  Mtisqultoes.  fix 
Furies,  and  three  Tempests.  Besides  pur- 
chasing aircraft  and  arms  fi-om  other 
sources.  Egypt  had  received  from  Britain  up 
to  February  1950.  150  Bren  carriers.  &0  heavy- 
armored  cars.  50  artillery  vehicles.  30.000  En- 
fleld  rifles,  and  10  000.000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition; 1  destroyer,  1  sloop.  4  frigates,  and  1 
corvette. 

In  addition.  It  had  bought  a  small  frigate 
from  /merlca  and  a  number  of  torpedo 
boata  elsewhere  It  was  also  alleged  that 
Eeypt  had  earmariced  nearly  £10.000.000  lor 
armaments,  had  purchased  a  small-arms 
factory  from  Krupps  at  the  end  of  1949.  a 
cartridge  plant  from  France,  and  an  explo- 
sUes  factory  from  Sweden  and  was  negoliat- 
im?  with  Italy  for  the  purchase  of  a  rr.a- 
chine-gun  factory. 

It  was  also  stated  In  Tel  Aviv  that  al- 
though there  were  no  treaties  with  Lebanon 
or  Syria,  Britain  was  buildln?  up  a  small 
Lebanese  air  force  and  had  already  delivered 
to  SjTitL  six  Jet  aircrafts,  with  eight  more 
to  follow.  Syria  was  also  making  purchases 
elsewhere,  while  Britain  had  sent  270 
armored  cars  to  Jordan  last  year  and  i'X) 
this  year;  four  Fury  aircraft  and  20  tanks 
to  Iraq. 

So  far  as  Israel  Is  concerned,  one  of  the 
main  considerations  prompting  the  Fore.gn 
Office  refusal  to  sell  arms  was  stated  to  be 
that  Israel  could  obtain  them  from  other 
sources,  which  the  Arab  States,  being  short 
of  currency,  were  unable  to  do.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Israel  Is  al- 
ready well  armed:  and  to  supply  her  with 
further  quantities  »x)uld  only  foment  an 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  correspondent  in  Tel  Aviv  reports:  A 
further  Israel  Foreign  Office  statement  Is- 
sued here  reaffirmed  that  "a  west  European 
country"  had  offered  Jet  fighters  to  Israel, 
provided  that  Britain  did  njt  object  to  the 
sale,  and  that  when  approached  officially  by 
the  Israel  Government  the  British  had  pro- 
hibited the  transaction. 


Address  by  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  Assutant 
Professor  of  Economics,  Michif  an  State 
CoHefe,  at  the  Annnal  Convention  of 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnaiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Inctttdn  in  the  Record  the  following 
arUclo  by  I3r.  Walter  Adams : 

Ifr.  Pr^etdent.  officers  of  the  aasoclatlon. 
Imtnt*    and    gentlemen.    "Truth."    said    Mr. 


Dooley  almost  half  a  century  ago.  "Is  a  cruel 
boss.  He  don't  even  pay  you  board  wages 
and  if  you  go  to  work  for  him  you  better 
have  a  good  Job  on  the  side."  The  fight 
against  monopoly  falls  Ln  much  the  same 
category;  for.  while  there  are  many  who  pay 
lip  service  to  the  Idea  of  free  enterprise,  there 
are  few  who  are  willing  to  support  effective 
measures  to  preserve  it,  especially  when  their 
own  vested  Interests  are  at  stake.  Neverthe- 
less it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  perpetu- 
ate our  sj-stem  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  values — the  kind  of  values  that  have 
made  America  great — we  must  avoid  the  road 
to  further  concentration  of  power,  the  very 
road  that  has  led  to  disaster  in  Italy.  Ger- 
many. Russia,  and  Japa;i.  And  If  our  busi- 
nessmen are  to  avoid  suffering  the  same  fate 
as  did  their  brothers  across  the  sea.  it  seems 
reasonable  that  ih .  enforcement  of  free  com- 
petition is  the  least  regulation  that  they  can 
expect:  it  is  a  minimum  amount  of  regulation 
which,  for  the  sake  of  survival,  they  must 
accept  and  accept  cheerfully. 

As  a  nation  we  have  traditionally  been 
suspicious  of  concentrated  economic  power 
whether  such  power  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  individuals,  or  large  corpora- 
tions. We  have  feared  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power  because  It  eventually  tends  to 
result  in  centralized  political  control — fas- 
cism or  communism  at  worst  or  democratic 
socialism  at  best.  That  Is  why,  in  contrast  to 
most  other  nations  In  the  world,  we  have 
tried  to  curb  not  only  excessive  governmental 
power  but  also  excessive  private  power;  we 
have  tried  to  maintain  and  preserve  a  sys- 
tem of  free  competition  in  Indvistry.  trade, 
and  finance  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental 
belief  that  enterprise  which  is  not  competi- 
tive cannot  for  long  remain  free.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  our  Congress  passed  the  first 
antitrust  law  in  1890, 

Yet  today.  60  years  after  the  Sherman  Act 
became  law,  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
centration of  economic  power  unparalleled 
In  our  history.  What  Is  worse,  the  trend  In 
that  direction  has  been  accelerated  In  re- 
cent years.  Independent  businesses  are  suc- 
cumbing to  the  encroachment  of  their  larger 
rivals  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  Industry  after 
Industry,  a  handful  of  concerns  enjoy  an  ex- 
cltisive  position  or  are  sufficiently  dominant 
so  as  to  enforce  conformity  among  their 
smaller  competitors.  WTiether  we  tiun  to 
steel  or  aluminum,  to  automobiles  or  petro- 
leum, to  motion  pictures,  or  cigarettes,  to 
chemicals  or  tin  cans,  there  Is  the  same  sad 
tale  of  overwhelming  size  and  entrenchment 
In  stratet;ic  economic  position.  So  serious 
Is  the  situation  that  poor  economics  instruc- 
tors are  hard -put  to  find  concrete  examples 
of  old-fashioned  price  competition  with 
which  to  lllvistrate  their  lectures. 

To  be  sure,  we  no  longer  have  to  contend 
with  monopoly  In  its  cruder  forms.  No  long- 
er Is  our  economy  infested  with  organiza- 
tions like  the  pre- 19 11  Standard  Oil  and 
American  Tobacco  companies.  No  longer  Is 
monopoly  of  the  simple  variety  where  a  single 
firm  dominates  an  Industrv*.  What  we  are 
confronted  with  Instead  is  a  type  of  market 
organization  where  a  few  sellers  are  dom- 
inant— the  so-called  Big  Four  and  Big  Five; 
a  type  of  market  organization  where  the 
entry  of  newcomers  is  effectively  deterred — 
not  so  much  by  the  threat  of  economic  re- 
prisals as  by  the  size  and  entrenched  power 
of  existing  firms.  It  is  a  type  of  market 
structure  under  which  a  seller  no  longer  can 
afford  to  t>e  Independent  In  his  price  policy 
and  under  which  he  must,  of  necessity,  take 
the  reaction  of  his  rivals  into  account.  Thus 
United  States  Steel,  for  example,  knows  that 
price  cutting  will  inevitably  cause  its  large 
competitors  to  follow  suit  with  the  result 
that  the  market  is  shared  as  it  was  t)efore — 
only  at  a  tower  level  of  prices  and  profits. 
It  is  this  certainty  that  price  cuts  will  even- 
tually be  met:  It  is  this  fear  of  retaliation. 
that  leads  to  conservative  and  uonaggresslve 


price  policies  In  Industries  dominate*!  by  the 
Big  Four  and  Big  Five. 

The  result  is  a  system  of  friendly  competi- 
tion. The  result  Is  a  situation  simila;-  to  that 
which  would  obtain  If  but  a  single  concern 
dominated  a  field.  Thus  we  get  collusion — 
not  In  the  common  sense  meaning  of  the 
word  to  be  sure — but  parallel  action,  never- 
theless, as  far  as  the  effects  of  maket  be- 
havior are  concerned.  As  a  very  astute  econ- 
omist has  observed  recently:  "A  covenant 
signed  with  blood,  an  agreement  signed  with 
Ink.  an  understanding  without  written  words, 
concerted  acts  approved  by  a  wink  era  nod, 
a  common  course  of  action  followed  without 
physical  communication — these  may  be  dif- 
ferent methods  of  collusion  but  the  differ- 
ences are  irrelevant  K  the  effects  are  the 
same." 

The  dangers  Implicit  tn  ^hls  r  stem  of 
friendly  competition,  this  concerted  ictlon  In 
the  market  place,  should  be  abundaatly  evi- 
dent. Where  a  handful  of  firms  are  in  a  po- 
sition of  dominance,  consumers  arr  not  al- 
ways protected — as  under  competition— 
against  excessive  prices  and  artificiil  short- 
ages: the  public  is  not  assured  that  techno- 
logical innovations  will  promptly  be  intro- 
duced and  the  economy  allowed  to  remain 
dynamic  and  progressive:  newcomers,  while 
enjoying  legal  freedom  of  entry  Intc  markets 
and  access  ti  raw  materials,  are  t  ften  de- 
prived of  the  economic  freedom  to  Introduce 
themselves,  their  organizations  and  their 
Ideas. 

It  is  the  last  point  which  looms  jspeclally 
significant,  because  the  preservation  of  free 
enterprise  requires  that  new  men  and  new 
Ideas  and  new  firms  constantly  have  the  op- 
portunity to  challenge  the  position  of  those 
already  entrenched  In  an  Industry.  It  Is  this 
freedom  of  opportunity  that  has  permitted 
America  to  climb  to  a  position  o:  preemi- 
nence In  the  field  of  Industry,  comn  erce.  and 
finance.  It  Is  this  freedom  which  must  be 
maintained  and  expanded  If  we  are  to  per- 
form as  well  In  the  future  as  we  have  In 
the  past.  And  In  order  to  do  this  In  order 
to  keep  the  channels  of  opportunity  open  and 
free,  we  must  make  sure  that  powe-  remains 
essentially  decentralized  and  that  the  right 
to  make  decisions  in  the  field  of  Industry, 
commerce,  and  finance  is  dispersed  among  as 
many  Individuals  and  corporation}  as  pos- 
sible. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  br  drawing 
an  example  from  a  field  with  whlc  i  you  are 
especially  familiar— the  field  of  fina  ice.  Un- 
der a  regime  of  competition,  we  assume  that 
producers  are  responsive  to  the  Aishes  cf 
consumers  as  expressed  by  the  latte  's  choices 
In  the  market  place.  We  assume,  or  exam- 
ple, that  if  the  demand  for  nylon  Increases, 
the  price  of  nylon  will  rise,  the  profits  of  man- 
ufacturing nylon  will  also  rise,  and  that  new 
producers  will  therefore  be  attracted  into 
the  nylon  field,  with  the  result  tiiat  nylon 
production  will  increase  and  the  price  of 
nylon  and  the  profitability  of  nylon  making 
will  retvirn  to  normal  again.  While  new  re- 
sources flow  Into  the  nylon  field  they  will 
be  drawn  from  other  fields — say  si  k — where 
consumer  demand  has  gone  down.  Thtjs, 
under  competition,  the  kind  of  goods  which 
consumers  desire  will  be  produced  and  they 
win  be  produced  in  quantities  w  ilch  con- 
sumers, through  their  choices  In  the  market 
place,  have  Indicated  they  want. 

There  is  only  one  hitch  in  this  «:heme  of 
things.  In  order  to  embark  upoi  a  career 
of  producing  nylon — assuming  th?  absence 
of  other  artificial  restraints — a  new  firm 
needs  financing.  If  it  can  obtain  such 
financing  from  a  large  number  of  soures. 
It  Is  nut  dependent  on  the  whun  cr  caprice, 
the  doubts  or  conservatism  of  any  ndlvidual 
banker.  But  when  the  supply  ol  loanable 
funds  is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few, 
a  potential  newcomer  to  an  Indus  ;ry  might 
no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  the  nee(  ed  funds. 
He  mh'ht  find  that  Insurance  c  )mpanle8. 
Investment  bankers,  or  other  large  financial 
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institutions  are  already  allied  to  existing 
nylon  producers  and  therefore  reluctant  to 
provide  the  funds  with  which  their  previous 
investments  wculd  be  Jeopardized  and  with 
which  their  older  clients  would  be  made  to 
suffer  the  unpleasantness  of  corfipetitlon. 
They  mi'^ht  be  reluctant  to  deal  with  a 
little  fellow,  preferring  to  lend  out  theu' 
money  in  large  chunks  to  big  beys  who  can 
aff.jrd  to  borrow  in  quantity.  They  might 
be  reluctant  to  venture  forth  Into  the 
hinterlands  where  the  little  producer  is 
located,  preferring  to  protect  the  interests 
of  a  region  or  locality  with  which  they  have 
been  affiliated  in  the  past.  For  these  and 
similar  reasons,  loanable  funds  may  be  with- 
held from  potential  newcomers  In  Industry 
when  the  supply  of  such  funds  rests  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  For  these  and  similar  rea- 
sons, competition  In  Industry  may  be  re- 
strained and  the  freedom  of  economic  op- 
portunity curtailed,  simply  because  the  de- 
cision to  lend  or  not  to  lend  Is  a  matter 
of  discretion  for  a  few  people  or  concerns 
to  exercise. 

That  this  Is  not  Idle  speculation  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Thus  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
18  largest  Insurance  companies  In  America 
control  over  80  percent  of  insurance-company 
assets.  It  is  a  fact  that  cf  the  730  mem- 
bers of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
38  houses  transact  91  percent  of  the  Invest- 
ment banking  business,  and  the  Big  Six  of 
Wall  Street  57  percent  of  the  total  business. 
The  significance  of  this  financial  concen- 
tration was  stated  by  the  Justice  Department 
In  1947  when  It  asked  a  grand  Jury  to  return 
an  Indictment  against  17  Wall  Street  houses. 
The  Justice  Department  at  that  time  charged 
the  Investment  bankers  wtih  power  to  de- 
cide which  Industries  were  to  be  helped  in 
exp-^nding  ard  which  Industries  were  to  be 
retarded.  The  Department  accused  these 
bankers  of  determining  areas  for  competi- 
tion and  monopoly,  of  fixing  prices,  of  de- 
ciding which  technological  Improvements 
and  patents  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public  and  which  to  be  retarded  or  sup- 
pressed altogether.  The  Department  con- 
cluded that  here,  at  the  pinnacle  of  Indus- 
trial and  financial  power,  there  was  almost 
complete  monopoly,  there  was  suppression 
of  free  enterprise,  and  that  all  this  was  being 
accomplished  In  violation  of  our  antitrust 
laws. 

In  the  commercial  banking  field  similar 
tendencies  are  making  themselves  felt — as 
you  know  from  your  personal  experience. 
Here  the  onslaught  of  monopoly  Is  being 
led  by  branch  banking,  chain  banking,  and 
holding-company  banking,  which  have  an 
especially  strong  foothold  on  the  west  coast. 
I  need  not  elaborate  on  this  subject  any 
further  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  organ- 
ization was  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preserving  our  svstem  of  Independent 
banking  b'  keeping  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  banks  well  diffused.  It  Is  your 
organization  which  has  realized  that  If 
banking  becomes  closely  held  and  a  few  large 
systems  dominate  the  banking  field  of  the 
country,  we  will  eventually  wake  up  to  a 
banking  monopoly  that  would  dwarf  into  in- 
slgnlficance  any  monopoly  so  far  seen — a 
banking  monopoly  that  would  extend  Into 
all  other  segments  of  our  economy  as  well. 

Granted  then,  that  concentrated  economic 
power — whether  in  the  field  of  industry, 
commerce,  or  finance — Is  dan<7erous  for  the 
continued  existence  and  health  of  a  free- 
enterprise  system;  what  can  be  done  about 
it?  Can  the  trend  be  reversed  and  can  it 
be  reversed  without  resorting  to  Government 
ownership  or  strict  Government  control?  I 
think  It  can  be  and  on  the  basis  of  this  belief 
I  have,  last  December,  presented  a  proposal 
for  a  new  antitrust  law  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

My  proposed  law.  which  would  deal  with 
nonfinancial  corporations  only,  has  a  dou- 
ble purpose :  To  preserve,  wherever  feasible,  a 


competitive  structure  of  Industry  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  safeguards  against 
an  Interference  with  business  efficiency.  In 
cases  where  these  basic  goals  come  into  con- 
filct.  the  proposed  law  would  forsake  com- 
petition and  choose  efficiency  as  the  objective 
of  public  policy. 

Specifically  the  bill  provides  that  corpora- 
tions which  control  10  percent  or  more  of  a 
commodity's  supply  (or  corporations  with 
assets  totaling  more  than  $25,000,000)  must 
register  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  These  corporations  must  then 
file  pertinent  data  so  that  the  Commission 
can  determine — In  a  case-by-case  approach 
and  in  accordance  with  specific  standards  set 
forth  In  the  bill — whether  the  corporate 
structure  of  a  given  firm,  its  position  in  the 
Industry,  or  its  business  policies  and  prac- 
tices have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  inter- 
ests of  investors,  consumers,  or  the  general 
public.  If  they  do,  the  Commission  can, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  order  the  dis- 
solution of  such  a  firm  or  the  divestiture 
thereby  or  divorcement  therefrom  of  any 
property,  assets,  securities  or  other  holdings 
which  are  not  reasonably  incidental,  or  eco- 
nomically necessary  or  appropriate  to  its 
efficient  functioning  •  •  •  or  which 
tend  to  hinder,  obstruct,  impede  or  render 
difficult  the  maintenance  or  achivement  of 
effective  competition  in  one  or  more  lines  of 
commerce. 

This  simply  means  that.  If  the  Commission 
were  to  discover  that  the  du  Pont  control 
over  General  Motors  and  United  States  Rub- 
ber was  not  economically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  efficient  functioning  of  a 
chemical  firm — or  that  such  control  was  mo- 
tivated primarily  by  a  desire  for  monopoly — 
the  Commission  might  order  du  Pont  to  rid 
Itself  of  the  General  Motors  and  United 
States  Rubber  holdings.  Similarly.  If  the 
Commission  were  to  find  that  General  Motors 
was  indeed  an  efficient  producer  of  automo- 
biles but  that  its  manufacture  of  Diesel  loco- 
motives, refrigerators,  electric  appliances 
etc.  merely  represented  an  attempt  to 
aggrandize  the  firm's  size  and  economic 
power,  the  company  might  be  lorced  to  con- 
fine its  operations  to  the  automobile  field. 
Finally,  if  the  Commission  were  to  find  that 
a  firm  like  United  States  Steel  could  operate 
as  efficiently  but  less  monopolistically  at 
one-third  its  present  size,  an  order  to  that 
effect  could  be  Issued. 

Here  then  is  the  ,entral  provision  of  the 
proposed  law:  It  permits  an  Eidministratlve 
authority,  subject  to  Judicial  review,  to  order 
a  giant  firm  to  "unmerge."  wherever  the  ef- 
fect of  such  an  order  is  likely  to  stimulate 
competition  and  or  increase  efficiency.  But 
the  bill  goes  further.  It  leans  over  backward 
to  afford  companies  protection  against  wan- 
ton and  arbitrary  atomizatlon.  This  protec- 
tion Is  provided  in  the  form  of  escape  clauses 
under  which  an  industrial  giant  can  avoid 
dissolution  or  divestment  orders  by  t>  •»  Com- 
mission. If  It  can  demonstrate  that  its  pres- 
ent size  Is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
efficiency  or  that  Its  business  pierfonnance  In 
the  past  has  materially  benefited  the  general 
public.  Contributions  to  the  public  interest 
can  be  established  imply  by  showtng  that 
the  company  in  question  has  participated  in 
technological  progress,  passed  on  savings  in 
cost  to  consumers,  provided  enough  plant  ca- 
pacity to  lill  consumer  needK  and  actually 
used  such  capacity  to  the  fullest,  earned  a 
normal  rate  of  profit  as  compared  to  competi- 
tive Industries,  and  has  benefited  consumers 
by  price  reductions  as  well  as  by  advertising 
competition.  When  a  company.  Judged  by 
these  standards,  can  show  that  the  manner 
of  its  past  performance  has  been  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  It  escapes  dissolution  or  divest- 
ment— regardless  of  Its  monopolistic  position 
In  the  economy. 

The  main  advantages  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  threefold;  First,  it  is  not  a  general  dis- 
solution decree  against  all  industrial  giants. 


It  is  not  a  death  sentence  for  big  business 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  big.  Instead, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  careful,  selective,  case- 
by-case  approach  to  cope  with  such  concen- 
trated economic  power  as  is  conducive  neither 
to  a  maintenance  of  efficiency  or  the  encour- 
agement of  competition.  Secondly,  the  bill 
proposes  to  benefit  not  only  consumers  and 
the  general  public  but  corporate  investors  as 
well.  It  does  so  simply  by  requiring  that  no 
business  be  so  big  that  Its  component  parts 
could  function  more  efficiently  as  separate 
units  than  as  parts  of  the  whole.  That  this  la 
not  an  idle  claim  was  amply  demonstrated  In 
the  public-utility  field  where  a  similar  law 
(the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935)  produced  a  considerable  increase  in  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  This  was  reflected  by 
the  security  values  of  those  operating  com- 
panies which  were  divorced  from  their  parent 
organizations.  Thirdly,  the  bill  implements 
dissolution  proceedings  by  more  sophisticated 
techniques  than  the  hammer  and  tongs 
method  available  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
Whereas  the  Sherman  Act  equips  the  Justice 
Department  with  a  blunt  ax.  this  bill  provides 
the  enforcement  agency  with  a  set  of  fine  sur- 
gical Instruments.  By  contract  with  the 
Sherman  Act.  it  sets  up  standards  which  are 
sufficiently  clear  and  concrete  to  obvlat  ^  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  lawful  or 
unlawful  conduct  in  the  market  place.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  Sena- 
tor Taft  recently  recommended  that  our  law- 
makers "should  consider  whether  we  should 
place  a  limit  on  the  proportion  of  any  indus- 
try which  can  be  controlled  by  any  company 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  the  Sher- 
man Act  more  definite  and  effective."  While 
my  proposed  bill  is  by  no  means  a  panacea  for 
our  monopoly  problems;  while  it  should  not 
preclude  adoption  of  measures  designed  to 
aid  the  small-business  man  or  to  reform  the 
patent  laws;  while  It  should  gC)  hand  in  hand 
with  statutes  designed  to  prevent  ftirther 
concentration  In  the  financial  field:  it  must, 
nevertheless,  constitute  the  core  of  any  com- 
prehensive antitrust  program. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  peat  the  warning 
of  Senator  Mvbmay  who  some  years  ago  said: 
"If  we  believe  that  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise shotild  be  preserved,  if  we  believe  that 
the  American  economy  should  be  the  expres- 
sion of  a  free  society,  then  we  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  the  march  of  monopoly  to 
power.  We  cannot  risk  the  consequences — 
for  in  this  struggle,  if  we  are  too  little  and  too 
late,  there  will  be  no  second  chance." 


Rural  Electrification  and  Rural 
Telephcues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
electricity  has  become  a  necessity  of 
modern  life.  Cheap  electricity  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  use  the  appliances 
that  are  so  necessary  to  make  their  home 
pleasant,  comfortable,  and  attractive  and 
relieve  the  burdens  of  drugery  which  the 
average  housewife,  without  electricity, 
is  compelled  to  endure.  I  have  no  apolo- 
gy for  the  battle  I  have  waged  for  REA 
and  Southwestern  Power.  TVA  is  the 
outstanding  development  of  its  kind  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  world  and  many 
other  rivers  are  being  and  will  continue 
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to  be  harnessed  to  serve  mankind  by 
generating  cheap  hydroelectric  power. 
The  forces  of  greed  and  exploitation  will 
fight  a  losing  battle  against  these  great 
public  improvements.  The  water  power 
of  this  land  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  current  generated  by 
the  multipurpose  dams  constructed  by 
the  Army  engineers  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  not  to  the 
Power  Trust.  REIA  Co-ops  are  preferen- 
tial customers  under  existing  law. 

The  electricification  of  farm  homes  in 
my  State  is  little  more  than  half  com- 
pleted and.  like  John  Rankin,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  want  the  fight  for  REA  and 
rural  telephones  to  continue  until  a  rural 
telephone  line  and  REA  line  reaches 
every  rural  home  that  a  draft  board  can 
find  in  the  time  of  war  or  a  tax  collec- 
tor can  find  in  time  of  peace. 

Residential  users  of  elctric  current  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  In  1948 — which  is 
the  last  year  for  which  I  have  complete 
figures — paid  $36,185,900  for  electrical 
current.  If  they  had  been  able  to  secure 
that  current  at  TV  A  rates  it  would  have 
cost  them  $20,227,918.  or  $15,957,982  less 
than  they  paid.  If  the  commercial  users 
of  electrical  current  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  1948  had  been  able  to  secure  the 
current  at  TVA  rates,  they  would  have 
saved  $15,781,867.  The  industrial  and 
other  users  of  electrical  current  would 
have  saved  another  $14,258,713.  which 
makes  the  staggering  total  of  $45,998,562 
that  the  Power  Trust  overcharged  the 
users  of  electrical  current  in  my  State 
during  the  year  of  1948,  measured  by  the 
TVA  yardstick.  It  is  out  of  that  over- 
charge that  the  cost  of  full-page  ads,  ap- 
pearing in  hundreds  of  papers  all  over 
the  State,  are  being  paid.  With  an  over- 
charge like  the  above  which  runs  to  the 
staggering  total  of  $2,097,071,724  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole — no  wonder  the 
Power  Trust  can  buy  full-page  ads,  keep 
the  mails  full  of  propaganda,  and  em- 
ploy lobbyists  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
yearly  salaries  of  some  of  whom  run  as 
high  as  $6r  .000  per  year  plus  an  expense 
account.  It  is  the  overcharge  to  the  con- 
sumer of  electrical  current  that  is  pres- 
ently financing  the  propaganda  of  the 
Power  Trust  in  the  press,  the  radio,  the 
mails,  and  personally  in  the  cloakrooms 
of  the  Nations  Capital. 

So  long  as  the  Power  Trust  was  confi- 
dent that  it  would  be  able  to  grab  at  the 
busbar  eveiy  kilowatt-hour  of  current 
generated  by  the  hydroelectric  dams, 
they  were  in  favor  of  the  Army  engineers 
continuing  to  build  these  dams.  But 
now  that  it  appears  that  there  is  more 
than  a  possibility  that  REA  will  be  able 
to  pick  up  at  least  a  part  of  this  cheap 
current  at  the  dams,  they  are  turning 
their  attention  to  attempting  to  kindle 
widespread  opposition  to  any  further 
construction  by  the  Army  engineers. 

If  private  power  companies  would  sign 
a  contract  with  the  REA  co-ops  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  bmdmg  themselves  to 
furnish  to  these  co-ops  all  the  firm  cur- 
rent they  needed  for  a  period  of  30 
yea^s  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
wholesale,  and  deUver  the  current  to  the 
point*  of  need.  I  wo\ild  see  no  reason  for 
the  construction  of  the  two  proposed 
Hoes  across  the  State  of  Missouri.   But  I 


see  no  Indication  that  the  power  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  sign  such  a 
contract  or  that  they  would  be  able  to 
make  good  on  it  if  they  did.  A  great  hue 
and  cry  has  gone  up  against  the  building 
of  those  two  lines  in  Missouri  and  the 
construction  of  the  two  steam  plants  to 
firm  up  current  from  Bull  Shoals  and 
Norfolk  on  the  White  River. 

Forty-two  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  have  municipal  plants  and 
generate  their  own  current.  My  home 
town  of  Butler,  Mo.,  has  such  a  plant. 
The  list  includes  such  towns  as  Carthage. 
Chillicothe,  Columbia,  Hannibal.  Hig- 
ginsville.  and  even  Independence,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Independ- 
ence is  so  close  to  Kansas  City  that  the 
towns  have  built  together  until  you  have 
to  watch  the  markers  on  Truman  Road 
in  order  to  know  when  you  leave  Kansas 
City  and  enter  Independence.  These 
forty-two  towns  and  cities  in  my  home 
State  have  every  right  to  generate  their 
own  electrical  current  and  incidentally 
they  feel  they  can  generate  it  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  buy  it.  But.  if  it 
is  all  right  for  these  towns  and  cities  in 
my  home  State  to  own  their  plants  and 
generate  their  current  why  is  it  socialism, 
communism,  and  boondoggling  for  all 
the  farmers  in  all  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  borrow  enough  money  from  the  Fed- 
eial  Government  to  construct  two  lines 
across  the  State  and  two  steam  plants  to 
firm  up  the  hydroelectric  current  gener- 
ated by  the  White  River  so  that  REA  may 
have  dependable  sources  of  cheap  elec- 
trical energy  that  they  know  will  not  be 
taken  from  them? 

Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  that  these 
lines  and  plants  will  be  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  given  to  REA.  REA  will 
pay  for  the  current  generated  on  the 
White  River,  to  energize  these  lines  the 
same  as  any  other  purchaser.  The 
money  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
lines  and  the  two  plants  will  be  repaid 
with  interest  to  the  Federal  Government. 
REA  has  been  and  is  ahead  on  its  pay- 
ment schedule  and  will  continue  to  main- 
tain that  position  unless  throttled  and 
strangled  by  the  power  trust.  We  are 
only  seeking  in  Missouri,  as  well  as  other 
places  aU  over  the  United  States,  to  get 
for  REA  a  dependable  .source  of  ele'^trical 
energy  at  a  wholesale  cost  that  will  per- 
mit the  co-ops  to  buy  it  and  repay  the 
Federal  Government  the  cost  of  con- 
structing their  lines  so  that  the  farmers 
of  America  may  own  their  electrical  .sys- 
tem. 

I  want  to  impress  on  all  farmers,  and 
those  in  my  home  State  particularly, 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  battle  being 
waged  between  REA  co-ops  and  the  in- 
terests that  seek  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue their  monopoly  on  the  current  that 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  lines  energized.  The  average 
farm  user  of  electrical  current  will  be 
using  2  to  10  times  as  much  current 
5  years  from  now  as  he  is  today  if  he  can 
get  that  current  at  a  price  he  can  afford 
to  pay. 

The  power  trust  is  plannir\g  a  propa- 
ganda program,  the  cost  of  which  will 
run  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  motion-picture  film 
is  to  be  made  the  title  of  which  will  be, 


If  You  Dont  Watch  Out.  Th  s  film  is 
purported  to  depict  what  the  Po\feT  Trust 
choose  to  refer  to  as  "galloping  social- 
ism." This  shows  the  length  to  which 
the  power  monopoly  is  willing  to  go  to 
deceive  the  American  public.  Users  of 
electrical  current  should  remember  that 
they  are  being  forced  to  pay  for  this 
propaganda  barrage  that  is  b<  ing  used 
against  them.  It  will  be  well  i '  farmers 
who  have  REA  service  and  othe  •  farmers 
who  hope  to  receive  such  service  in  the 
near  future  will  make  enough  inquiries 
that  they  will  know  who  are  their  friends 
and  who  are  their  enemies. 

The  figures  quoted  above  are  taken 
from  tables  presented  by  the  Iionorable 
John  E.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  :ind  made 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Eecord  on 
Friday,  July  1.  1949. 


Tariff  Tinkerinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GR^J^T 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TF^  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT. MTVES 
Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
scheduled  to  be  another  round  of  tariff 
tinkering  in  September.  Our  working 
people  and  manufacturers  are  threat- 
ened with  possible  plant  closure  person- 
nel reduction  and  competition  rrost  diffi- 
cult to  m^et. 

We  cannot  maintain  America!  stand- 
ards on  a  basis  of  foreign  manufacturing 
costs.  That  is  a  self-evident  fact.  To 
fiood  our  markets  with  cheaply  produced 
foreign  products  Is  to  .«:trike  a  blow,  for 
some  a  death  blow,  to  our  ecoromy. 

The  Committee  for  Iweciprocity  Infor- 
mation will  begin  hearings  on  May  2't. 
This  committee  is  charged  with  the  n-- 
sponsibility  of  holding  hearings  with  re- 
gard to  tariff  changes,  to  gatht  r  infor- 
mation and  to  direst  and  trans  nit  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Trade  Agr-'ements. 
which  is  the  same  group  as  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information.  The 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  has 
served  notice  of  intention  to  regotlate 
with  17  other  countries  in  Enj;land  in 
September,  under  provision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

A  lengthy  list  of  products  imported  in- 
to the  United  States  on  which  United 
States  tariff  concessions  may  be  consid- 
ered touch  many  lndU5trie.s — cl.emicals, 
metals  and  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
textiles  and  ceramics. 

Wholesale  large-scale  reductio:is  would 
open  our  doors  to  a  dangerous  flood  of 
cheap  foreign  products  and  mi;ht  well 
mean  disaster  to  many  of  our  ii^dustrial 
plants  and  the  loss  of  jobs  to  millions 
of  workers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

I  represent  a  district  in  which  numer- 
ous textile  mills  are  located.  I  feel  these 
mills,  already  threatened  with  shrinking 
domestic  markets,  with  a  shrunken 
American  dollar,  with  increasing  un- 
employment and  blighting  competition 
from  Japan  foisted  by  om-  military  gov- 
ernment in  that  country,  should  be 
spared  further  harassment  and  material 
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difficulties.  I  oppose  with  all  the  vigor 
I  possess,  any  further  lowering  of  our 
tariffs  until  conditions  are  more  equi- 
table as  between  the  participating  na- 
tions and  the  resultant  competition  cf 
a  more  legitimate  and  reasonable  nature. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
of  "letting  the  manufacturer  look  out  for 
himself — he  is  able  to  do  it."  when  that 
doctrine  mif  ht  throw  millions  of  workers 
out  of  employment.  It  is  a  blighting 
philosophy. 

I  should  like  to  read  you  some  of  the 
messages  I  have  received  from  my  dis- 
trict regarding  this  important  matter: 

Here  is  one  from  Mr.  A  C.  Smith,  pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
Greenville.  Ala.: 

Local  unit  of  Alabama  Mills  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  manulacture  of  corduroys.  This 
payroll  is  a  vital  factor  In  economic  welfare 
of  Greenville  and  But'.er  County.  Under- 
stand Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion to  make  recommendations  to  President 
for  reduction  In  tariff  on  corduroy.  Im- 
portant that  tariff  not  be  reduced  Would 
seriously  affect  mills  operation  and  payrolls. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  changes 
In  present  tariff.    Advise  us. 

And  here  is  a  wire  from  the  Greenville 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Please  refer  to  plan  of  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  advising  President  to  re- 
duce tariff  on  corduroy.  This  action  seems 
unfair  and  discriminatory  We  request  you 
oppose  this  matter.  Our  local  mill  with 
$750,C00  annual  payroU  wUi  be  cloeed  or 
greatly  handicapped. 

Another  one  from  Mr.  Howard  Hay- 
good,  secretary  of  Greenville  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

Please  refer  to  plan  of  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  advisin?  President  to 
reduce  tariff  on  corduroys.  We  consider  ac- 
tion damaging;,  unfair,  and  discriminatory 
and  urge  your  opposition  and  eflorts  against 
same.  This  telegr  m  authorized  by  143 
members  cf  chamber  of  commerce  as  it  will 
probably  close  local  mill  with  $750,000  an- 
nual payroll. 

And  here  is  one  from  Mr.  Jeff  P.  Bee- 
land,  a  businessman  of  Greenville: 

In  1934  Congress  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  Increase  ur  decrease  tariff  rates  on 
goods  coming  Into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries.  Present  Information  is  that  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  will 
recommend  to  the  President  that  the  tariff 
be  removed  from  corduroy.  There  are  very 
few  manufacturers  of  corduroy  in  America, 
and  our  manufacturers  of  this  fabric  will  be 
compelled  to  curtail,  or  even  shut  down.  If 
the  President  decides  to  eliminate  the  tariff 
on  corduroy.  The  local  mill,  which  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  $750,000,  will  very  likely 
be  forced  to  close.  Surely  this  is  damaging 
and  harmful  authority  that  seeks  to  estab- 
lish the  textile  Industry  of  Japan  In  compe- 
tition with  American  labor.  We  can  readily 
see  that  If  applied  to  all  textiles  it  would  ruin 
the  laborers  of  America.  II  carried  out  on 
one  textile.  It  Is  certainly  discriminatory.  It 
•hould  not  be  permitted,  and  with  all  sin- 
cerity I  urge  your  untiring  efforts  to  assist 
in  preventing  same  from  happening.  Will 
you  introduce  a  bill,  remove  this  authority, 
and  place  such  authority  back  in  the  hands 
of  Congress?  This  should  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  tiie  laborers  of  America.  Will 
you  do  tt? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  threatened 
assault  upon  the  working  people  and  the 
businessmen  of  America  will  not  be 
perpetrated. 


*I  Am  an  Americaa^'  Day 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.*SS.4CHU.'5FrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATm;3 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  timely  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Record 
of  May  18.  1950: 

"I  Am  an  Amekican"  Dat 

The  American  pe  pie.  by  their  annual  ob- 
servance of  "I  Am  An  American"  Day,  which 
will  be  observed  next  Sund^.y,  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  welcome  all  new  citizens  to 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

There  are  many  millions  of  such  new  citi- 
zens each  year,  mostly  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  young  men  and  women  become 
of  legal  voting  age  and  thu.s  enter  upon  the 
estate  of  active  and  responsible  American 
citizenship  as  a  matter  of  heritage. 

But,  in  addition,  a  large  nv..mber  of  foreign- 
born  residents  of  the  country  have  made 
themselves  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  have  made  themselves 
worthy  of  the  high  estate  to  which  they  have 
aspired. 

The  pride  with  which  every  American  is 
ab!e  to  accept  and  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  Is  properly  and  right- 
fully expressed  on  such  an  occasion  aa  "I 
Am  an  American"  Day. 

Those  of  us  who  were  born  to  that  estate 
of  patriotic  responsibility  should  be  mind- 
ful of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
happy  circumstance  of  birth  which  has  no 
greatly  enriched  our  lives. 

Those  who  achieve  that  place  among  us 
of  their  own  volition,  and  are  only  asked 
as  a  condition  thereof  that  they  pay  the 
tribute  of  loyalty  to  their  adopted  country, 
are  often  first  among  us  in  their  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  what  a  good  and 
grand  and  loeautiful  thing  It  la  to  be  an 
American. 

Such  a  man  was  the  late  Emil  Schwarz- 
haupt.  a  native  of  Germany  who  died  this 
year  after  40  years  of  residence  In  the  United 
States  as  a  naturalized  citizen. 

Mr.  Schwarzhaupt  prospered  more  than 
most  men  In  consequence  of  his  life  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  was  not  his  great  wealth  which 
marked  him  for  national  rttentlon  at  the 
time  of  his  death  but  the  legacy  of  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  he  left  as  an  example  and 
Inspiration  to  all  who  have  the  right  to  call 
themselves  Americans. 

The  truly  precious  and  priceless  thing 
about  America  which  had  been  disclosed  to 
him  was  the  gift  of  dignity  and  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  challenge  to  personal  worthi- 
ness attendant   upon  American   citizenship. 

So  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  more  than 
$4.000.0CO.  was  set  aside  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation, 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  following  purpose: 

"The  upbuilding  and  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  Increasing  among  all 
American  citizens  and  especially  among  the 
foreign  born  the  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
meaning  and  obligation  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  purpose  and  spirit  of  "I  Am  An  Ameri- 
can '  day  have  never  been  given  better  ex- 
pression than  by  the  proud  and  grateful 
words  of  this  man  who  became  an  American 
by  his  own  choice. 

Let  all  of  our  new  citizens  be  made  wel- 
come and  given  a  special  place  of  honor 
among  the  patriotic  people  oi  our  l&nd. 


Let  "I  Am  An  American"  Day  be  observed 
by  all  of  our  people  with  respect  for  the 
free  Institutions  of  our  country  and  wltii 
reverence  for  the  traditions  of  human  broth- 
erhood and  Justice  which  distinguish  and 
sustain  It. 


Honor  to  Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman,  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarka 
in  the  Record  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  crowning 
accomplishments  of  a  service  rendered 
to  his  country  at  the  end  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress  by  a  distin- 
guished American,  Hon.  Will  M.  Whit- 
imcTON.  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1928  Mr.  Whitting- 
TON.  as  a  member  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Flood  Control  Committee,  and  pres- 
ently as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House,  has  guided 
every  piece  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
flood  control  through  the  Congress. 

On  May  17.  the  President  signed  H.  R. 
5472.  the  omnibus  flood-control  and  riv- 
ers and  harbors  authorization  bill  of 
1949-50.  included  in  which  are  proj- 
ects in  every  State  in  the  Union  amount- 
ing to  $1,731,251,825.  and  the  President 
presented  to  Mr.  Whittington  one  of 
the  pens  with  which  he  signed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr.  Whittington, 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, has  most  ably  presented  the  Fed- 
eral-aid road  bill  providing  for  $660.- 
000.000  Federal  aid  to  the  highways  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  bill  was  passed  al- 
most imanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  encomium  is  required 
by  me  for  the  work  in  the  Congress  of 
Mr.  Whittington.  for  I  think  that  the 
demonstration  several  days  ago  in  the 
House  by  his  colleagues  is  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  appreciation  and  es- 
teem ir  which  he  is  held  by  the  mem- 
bership. I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nationsd 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Washington,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Retthement  From  Congress  or  Hon.  Williaii 
M.    Whittincton 

Since  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  its  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility In  regard  to  the  development  and 
utilization  of  our  water  resources,  and  over  a 
period  of  nearly  3C  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  there  Is  one  man  who  at 
great  personal  and  financial  sacrifice,  over 
and  above  all  others  has  made  the  greatest 
contribution  in  the  study,  initiation,  se- 
curing authorizations,  approprtatlona  and 
completion  of  the  great  programs  and  proj- 
ects of  navigation,  flood  control,  power  de- 
velopment. Irrigation,  and  water  resource 
development. 
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During  the  long  period  of  years  u  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Flood  Conli'ol  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
later  upon  the  reorganization  of  House 
committees,  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House,  his  unlimited 
ener^.  outstanding  ability,  sound  Judg- 
ment, administration  and  guidance  has  made 
powtble  great  public  works  which  will  inure 
and  endure  to  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
cur  ci^untry  and  people,  and  which  will  be 
living  and  lasting  monuments  to  their 
author  and  champion. 

In  our  orstanlzation  his  service  covers  State 
rice  president  for  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
natloaal  director,  and  senior  national  vice 
'  president 

TlM  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
regrets  profoundly  the  ar.nou.icement  of  the 
decision  of  Hon  Wiixi.\m  M  WmrnNGTCN. 
of  Mississippi,  to  retire  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  especially 
at  this  t:me  the  country  can  111  afford  to  lose 
in  the  Congress  the  presence  and  influence  of 
such  a  statesman  and  patriotic  American  of 
the  stature  of  our  friend  and  coworker. 

Our  gratitude  goes  to  Mr  WHrmNcroM  in 
his  unse;flsh  contribution,  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  and  we  extend  our 
sincere  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness, 
and  notwithstanding  the  above,  we  express 
the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  possible 
for  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  retire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further  evidence  of 
the  esteeem  m  which  Mr.  Whittington 
is  held,  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr  Whittington  s  seventy- 
second  birthday,  on  May  4,  1950,  the 
Members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  tendered  a  testimonial  din- 
ner to  Mr.  Whittington  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  and  I  would  hke  to  include  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Don- 
dero.  ranking  minority  Membei  speak- 
ing for  the  committee,  as  follows: 

It  is  wuh  d'jep  personal  emotion  that  1 
rise  to  extend  greetings  and  contn'ttulatlona 
to  my  personal  friend,  my  Illustrious  coU 
lea^.ie.  and  my  nuble  and  able  chairman,  the 
Hon.  Wiu.  M.  WHrm.NGTON.  on  this,  the 
seventy -second  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

His  has  been  a  successful  and  dlst'ngulshed 
career — teacher,  lawyer.  State  legislator  and 
Member  of  Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  has  contributed  much  to  leader- 
ship and  legislation  of  national  Importance — 
legislation  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Nation. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  admired  above 
all  others  in  men,  and  that  is  succes?.  There 
Is  an  old  saying  that  "nothing  succeeds  like 
success  ■■  It  matters  little  along  what  line 
of  human  endeavor  a  mans  talents  lie.  The 
fact  that  he  succeeds  Is  the  all-Important 
thing.  It  proves  that  In  his  field  of  activity 
he  did  "build  a  better  mousetrap  than  his 
fellow  man." 

We  respect  his  ability  and  his  zeal.  He  Is 
a  benefactor  to  mankind  not  only  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  enterprises  of  the  world  but 
for  the  Inspiration  we  derive  from  the  lofty 
example  he  sets  for  others. 

All  that  1  am  saying  in  truth  represents 
our  distinguished  colleague. 

Many  people  t>elieve  success  Is  largely  due 
to  luck  or  to  birth  or  to  circumstances.  But 
It  takes  ability  to  shape  circumstances.  It 
Is  true  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  alT&lrs  of 
men  which,  taken  at  its  Oood.  leads  on  to 
lorttme.  Only  an  able  and  wise  man.  how- 
ever, knows  when  the  tide  is  at  Its  flood. 

Our  friend  and  colleague,  our  distinguished 
guest  and  chatrman,  has  achieved  a  large 
measure  oi  success.  His  success  has  been 
poUtlcal.  lef^laUtlve.  and  material.  But  that 
■uooMs  was  not  achieved  by  luck.  I  am  sur* 
H  cmm»  as  the  result  of  hard  work  and  dlU- 
gant  appUcatioo. 


Undoubtedly,  early  In  his  life  he  learned 
one  thing  that  is  now  one  of  his  fine  char- 
acteristics, namely,  thoroughness.  He  has 
earned  true  greatness  and  we.  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  who  have  been  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  at  least  for  a  part  of  his 
life,  rejoice  that  this  Is  so. 

We  are  honored  by  his  presence  here  to- 
night and,  also,  that  of  his  family.  We  hope 
that  this  modest  occasion  is  expressive  of 
that  esteem  and  affection  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  all  of  us  who  know  him  so  well. 

I  an  think  of  no  word  or  line  more  appro- 
priate on  this  occasion  and.  in  contemplation 
of  his  withdrawal  voluntarily  from  public 
life  and  In  contemplation  of  his  return  to  his 
Mississippi  home  where  he  and  his  good  wife 
walked  In  full  strength  of  their  years,  than 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  General  Lee  to 
his  army  at  Appomattox,  when  he  said:  "You 
will  take  with  you  that  satisfaction  which 
proceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed." 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  of  which  you 
are  our  honored  chairman,  I  congratulate  you 
again  upon  your  seventy-second  birthday. 
Somewhere  the  poet  has  said : 

"Age  Is  a  quality  of  mind. 
If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind 
And  hope  Is  cold; 
If  you  no  longer  look  ahead 
And  your  ambition's  fires  are  dead; 
Then  you  are  old. 
But  if  from  life  you  take  the  best 
And  in  life  you  see  the  Jest, 
And  love  you  hold: 

Then  no  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly. 
No  matter  how  the  years  roll  by; 
You  are  not  old." 


Address  of  Hon.  Wiiliam  J.  Green,  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSTLVAKlA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  William  J.  Green.  Jr  ,  Con>:ress- 
man.  Fifth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  forty-ei.ehth  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, May  8.  1950; 

Mr.  President,  honored  guests,  and  friends, 
at  the  very  outset,  let  me  remind  you  that 
this  is  a  political  year.  Instead  of  tieing  coy 
and  shadow-boxing,  I  will  tell  you  right  now 
that  my  remarks  will  be  largely  political. 
Everything  that  labor  has  gained  over  the 
decades  has  been  achieved  through  wise  la- 
bor leadership  and  by  the  ballot  box.  So 
there  Is  no  more  appropriate  place  to  talk 
politics  frankly. 

In  a  world  which  never  Ixfore  knew  such 
fear  and  uncertainty,  it  is  a  pleasant  con- 
tradiction that  organized  labor  Is  in  better 
shape  than  at  any  time  In  Its  history.  This 
is  a  tribute  to  many  leaders  and  workers 
who  have  crossed  to  the  great  beyond  and 
also  to  men  like  Jim  McOevitt  and  yuu  who 
are  still  fighting  the  good  fight.  America  Is 
strong  economically  and  politically.  Never 
before  was  our  wealth  so  widely  diffused, 
and  at  no  time  have  we  been  as  free  from 
the  menace  of  "lams." 

There  are  far  more  employables  now  than 
In  prevluus  times,  which  explains  in  large 


measure  the  unemployment  picture.  But 
every  responsible  adviser  believes  this  lag  Is 
on  the  way  to  being  wiped  out.  Ordinarily 
I  avoid  quoting  i,tatlstics  In  a  speech.  But 
here  are  a  few  which  are  dramatic  In  their 
Importance.  They  cover  most  of  the  very 
48  years  in  which  you  have  been  meeting 
annually.  You  and  your  predecessors  did 
much  to  bring  them  about. 

Columnist  Sylvia  P.  Porter,  writing  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  said: 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  been  seeking  some 
hard  facts  on  the  buying  power  of  work, 
then  and  now,  for  that  Is  a  major  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  majority  of  Americans.  Today  I  have 
those  facts  •  •  •  via  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  •  •  •  which 
has  Just  finished  surveying  what  an  hour's 
work  would  buy  In  1914  and  what  it  would 
buy  in  1948  At  the  start,  let  tis  say  the  dis- 
closures are  exhilarating.  For.  since  1914,  the 
purchasing  power  of  an  hours  work  in  our 
country  has  Just  about  doubled.  In  this  pe- 
riod the  average  factory  worker's  wages  have 
risen  twice  as  much  as  prices.  Todays  fac- 
tory worker  has  to  work  only  about  half  the 
number  of  hours  that  the  1914  worker  did  to 
pay  the  family  bills.     •     •      • 

"Todays  Americans  are  so  far  ahead  of 
their  1914  equivalents  that  any  nostalgia 
about  the  good  old  days  Is  ridiculous.  In 
those  good  old  days  of  1914  the  average  wage 
earner  had  to  work  over  51  hours  a  week,  and 
some  other  member  of  the  family  had  to 
earn  additional  Income  to  supply  the  aver- 
age amount  of  goods.  He  received  25  cents 
an  hour  and  earned  a  total  of  $12  72  a  week. 
He  needed  »16  to  support  his  famUy.  how- 
ever. So,  to  make  ends  meet,  other  members 
of  his  family  had  to  work  an  extra  14  hours. 
Today's  factory  worker  has  to  work  only  34 
hours  to  supply  his  family  with  the  higher 
living  standard  now  considered  average.  He 
receives  |1  47  an  hour  and  earns  a  total  of 
$58  52  a  week.  Thus,  he  has  a  surplus  he 
can  use  for  saving  or  for  improving  his  liv- 
ing standard. 

'Consider  food  costs  as  an  Illustration. 
The  dollar  cost  of  food  has  skjTOcketed  since 
1914.  As  I  read  some  of  the  food  prices  prev- 
alent then,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  they 
were  real  But  the  average  food  basket  coat 
the  average  worker  29  4  hours  a  week  To- 
day's typical  basket  costs  today's  worker  12.4 
hours.  Or  consider  clothing  costs  •  •  • 
and.  again,  the  soaring  prices  of  the  last 
decade  have  obscured  the  basic  long-term 
gains.  To  clothe  himself  and  his  family  cost 
the  average  factory  worker  9  hours  in  1914. 
Todays  wage  earner  can  finance  his  cloth- 
ing expenses  with  less  than  5  hours  a  week. 
And  so  the  comparisons  go  down  the  line  In 
housing,  transportation,  fuel  and  light, 
household  operation,  and  furnishings.  And 
they  are  still  valid  after  deduction  of  the 
Income  tax,  our  new  form  of  family  expense." 

Now,  these  figures  deal  with  the  average 
American  who  Is  a  worker.  They  depict  bet- 
ter than  any  oratory  how  the  average  em- 
ployee has  improved  his  lot  since  1914.  Most 
of  that  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  was  written  Into 
law.  Labor  imions.  bargaining  within  its 
framework,  have  been  the  force  which 
brought  it  about.  This  fine  statement  of  our 
economic  health  Is  made  just  18  vears  after 
Herbert  Hoover  predicted  that  grass  would 
grow  In  our  streets  and  that  America  was 
about  to  embrace  state  socialism.  Mr  Hoo- 
ver will  be  remembered  for  many  things,  but 
I  always  think  of  him  as  the  man  who  gave 
Republican  candidates  their  bird  call. 

Little  city  children  who  never  heard  a 
screech  owl,  or  a  whippoorwill.  or  a  robin 
in  us  vesper  song,  are  familiar  wuh  the 
Republican  candidates  cry  of  socialism.  It 
is  uttered  In  a  loud  voice,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  throat,  each  October  and  early  No- 
vember; It  becomes  particularly  shrill  In 
the  week  imedlately  preceding  the  Tuesday 
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after  the  first  Monday  In  November  This 
Is  usually  followed  by  a  great  hush  which 
occtxrs  on  Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday 
morning.  In  1948  the  b.  d  cry  grew  dim 
after  midnight  and  at  five  in  the  morning 
was  reduced  to  a  whisper.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fall  season  you  can  be  more 
certain  of  this  call  than  the  frost  upon  the 
pumpkin,  or  the  world  series. 

They  cried  "socialism"  when  we  wrote  the 
Social  Security  Act.  They  cried  "socialism" 
when  we  wrote  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act.  They  cried  "socialism"  when  wages 
and  hours  standards  were  set.  They  cried 
"socialism"  when  the  security  exchanges 
were  regulated.  They  cried  "socialism  '  when 
decent  housing  became  a  matter  of  Govern- 
ment interest.  And  without  benefit  of  a 
crystal  ball  we  can  predict  that  the  old 
familiar  bird  call  will  ring  out  when  they 
discuss  the  welfare  state  next  fail.  They 
.  U  still  yell  "socialism"  in  spite  of  the 
steady  earnings  and  dividends  and  the  back- 
log of  orders  In  business.  The»»re  still 
In  charge  of  their  businesses  an|rGovern- 
ment  imposes  regulations  only  when  it  Is 
In  the  public  Interest,  And  tha  Is  a  duty 
of  government. 

When  the  cry  of  "socialism"  pierces  the 
autumn  air  1  think  the  orators  should  define 
the  word  for  as.  Certainly  any  Republican 
candidate  should  be  willing  to  accept  Sen- 
ator Tatt's  definition,  given  in  a  recent  tele- 
cai  He  said:  "Socialism  Is  where  the  Gov- 
ernment runs  everything "  That  Is  terse 
and  accurate.  It  has  no  application  to  a 
welfare  state  which  both  Churchill  and 
Attlee  endorsed.  They  dlvldec"  on  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  businesses,  which  is 
socialistic.  This  has  been  done  In  Great 
Britain  to  perhaps  a  degree  of  20  percent. 
The  conditions  which  brought  it  about  are 
strictly  British  and  have  no  cotmterparts 
here. 

Before  the  Republican  candidates  prac- 
tice their  bird  call  let  me  tell  them  this: 
I  have  never  met  and  talked  with  a  respon- 
sible Democrat,  from  President  Truman 
down,  who  would  not  bend  every  effort  to 
prevent  socialism  from  replacing  otir  private 
enterprise  system.  I  talk  to  many  labor 
leaders  and  I  have  yet  to  encounter  one 
vho  would  change  our  private  enterprise 
method.  I  will  go  ftirther;  I  have  many 
conversations  each  day  with  Jtist  plain 
Americans,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who 
wants  socialism.  And  let  me  add,  after  18 
years  of  the  same  dismal  November  wall, 
nobody  Is  scared  any  more.  We  are  doing 
too  well. 

I  recently  passed  a  Carnegie  library  In 
my  district.  It  brought  to  mind  the  many 
surveys  covering  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, which  appeared  in  our  newspapers  on 
New  Year's  Day.  The  little  steelmaster 
was  an  Industrial  giant  dtirlng  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  that  period.  He  left  library 
buildings  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  He 
built  the  enduring  part  of  his  monument. 
And  with  Scotch  cannlness,  let  the  city  tax- 
payers provide  the  perishable  books.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  library  did  not  evoke 
the  thoughts  of  fondness  and  endearment 
which  montiments  usually  do.  Instead  I 
kept  thinking  of  how  the  Carnegie  fortune 
was  amassed.  In  the  place  of  pondering  on 
Mr.  Ciirnegle  my  thoughts  dwelled  upon  his 
ruthless  era.  Here  was  the  trickle-down 
period  when  great  fortunes  were  set  up  for 
the  few,  with  the  thought  that  some  small 
portion  would  trickle  down  to  the  rest  of 
us.  This  was  tue  heyday  of  Republican 
high  protective  tariffs,  maintained  long  after 
our  industries  needed  protection.  Through 
this  Republican  device.  Mr.  Carnegie  sold 
steel  for  cheaper  prices  In  Europe  than  you 
could  buy  It  In  Pittsburgh. 

I  thought  of  how  ready  Republican  Gov- 
ernors always  were  to  call  out  the  National 
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Guard  In  a  strike.  My  mind  dwelt  upon 
those  dismal  company  towns  with  their  rack- 
eteering company  stores,  their  heavily  armed 
companv  police  and  sometimes,  even  a  com- 
pany-dominated church.  I  thought  of  how 
Mr.  Carnegie's  companies  kept  labor  under 
thumb  by  recruiting  In  European  countries. 
Ellis  Island  was  the  convenient  answer  to  any 
labor  unrest.  Also  to  mind  came  thoughts 
of  blacklisting,  yellow-dog  contracts,  labor 
spies,  and  strikebreakers,  at  a  time  when  Re- 
publicans were  elected  In  Pennsylvania  with 
sickening  regularity. 

And  that  fact  brotight  to  mind  the  ballot- 
tXDX  frauds  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
of  our  State.  Also  the  Bois  Penrose  assess- 
ments upon  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  pay  for  all  this. 
During  this  shameful  period  In  Pennsylvania 
labor  history,  we  had  nothing  but  Republi- 
can Governors,  yet  you  have  been  gracious  In 
Inviting  our  present  Governor  and  he  has 
shown  typical  consideration  in  accepting. 
But  as  I  review  the  labor  record  of  his  party, 
I  feel  something  akin  to  sympathy  for  him. 
Despite  his  well-known  calm,  he  or  other 
Pennsylvania  Republican  politicians  must 
feel  very  much  like  a  whisky  distiller  address- 
ing the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  when  they  talk  to  a  labor  group. 

Next  November  Republican  money  will  be 
poured  Into  this  State  by  interests  opposed 
to  labor.  When  the  familiar  bird-cry  Is  at 
Its  loudest  It  is  possible  that  you  may  read 
of  some  alleged  labor  leader  who  has  decided 
to  throw  his  Influence  (which  Is  lasually  neg- 
ligible) to  the  Republicans.  He  will  claim 
that  he  is  doing  this  In  the  cause  of  the 
worklngman.  This  will  fool  nobody.  He  is 
acting  In  his  own  personal  Interest.  For 
the  moment  he  will  achieve  headlines  and 
then  sink  to  we'i-earned  oblivion. 

Right  now  there  Is  a  primary  fight  between 
two  factions  of  the  Republican  Party  backed 
by  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Grundy,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacttirers'  Association. 
This  Is  the  equivalent  of  choosing  between 
smallpox  and  diphtheria.  Neither  the  ty- 
coons, or  the  candidates  they  endorse,  have 
ever  shown  any  Interest  In  the  worklngman, 
except  m  November. 

In  Senator  M-raa  you  have  a  definitely 
known  quantity.  Read  his  voting  record  and 
then  emphasize  It  among  your  worker  friends. 
FnANK  has  become  a  real  power  in  Washing- 
ton and  he  has  won  that  high  esteem  in  the 
short  space  of  6  years  In  the  Senate  service. 
No  matter  where  you  live  In  the  State,  make 
It  yotir  business  to  know  your  Congressman's 
voting  record  In  the  House. 

Statewlse,  we  never  entered  an  election 
with  as  much  confidence.  You  will  hear  that 
Richardson  Dllworth  should  serve  out  his 
term  as  Philadelphia  city  treasurer.  Even 
as  a  candidate  for  that  office  he  advocated 
that  It  be  abolished.  He  said  then,  before 
his  election,  that  the  treasurer  was  only  a 
glorified  cashier  and  urged  that  the  ofSce  be 
absorbed  by  the  comptroller.  Dick  really  ran 
last  November  to  show  what  a  shellacking 
he  could  administer  to  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
publican gang.  It  Is  the  one  they  will  never 
forget  and  may  not  even  survive. 

WTiat  a  competent  Governor  Dllworth  will 
make. 

In  closing,  let  us  reiterate  to  each  other 
that  we  want  no  part  of  socialism  and  that 
welfare  features  do  not  produce  that  kind  of 
government.  Neither  do  we  want  any  retxim 
to  that  form  of  rtiggsd  Individualism  that 
became  too  rugged  for  us  under  Hoover.  We 
are  all  out  for  enterprise  that  is  decent,  that 
serves  the  people  well,  and  which  accords  la- 
bor the  dignity  to  which  It  is  entitled.  With 
the  memory  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
the  infamous  Taft-Hartley  Act.  we  know  that 
this  position  can  only  be  maintained  by  vot- 
ing  the  sualght  Democratic  ticket. 


Speeches  by  Hob.  Joseph  E.  Casey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   M.tSSACHUSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
two  excellent  speeches  delivered  some 
time  ago  by  my  valued  friend  and  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
E,  Casey,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
as  Representative  of  tjie  Third  Massa- 
chusetts District: 

Speech  Made  on  the  Dat  the  United  Siatxs 
DECLAara  Was  on  Japan 

Mr.  Caset  of  Ma^a/chusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prior  to  yesterday  w^^ere  a  divided  Nation 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  policy.  That 
division  of  sentiment  has  Interfered  with  ths 
efficient  marshaling  of  our  energies  and  otir 
resources.  America  has  been  a  sleeping 
giant.  This  attack  by  the  Japanese  has 
awakened  tis.  We  are  no  longer  divided.  We 
are  one  people.  We  are  a  Nation  galvanized 
Into  action.  The  whole  world  will  soon  learn 
that  a  trtily  peace-loving  Nation  can  strike 
with  awful  force  when  thoroughly  aroused. 

Mr  Speaker,  we.  Americans  all.  at  this 
critical  hour  in  the  life  of  our  Nation,  place 
all  that  we  hold  dear— our  Uvea  and  our 
sacred  honor — upon  the  altar  of  otir  country 
and  at  the  feet  of  our  xtuntry's  cause.  God 
helping  us,  we  will  not  faU.  (Sotirce:  Con- 
gressional Record.  House,  Decemt>er  8.  1941. 
p.  9521.) 

(Prom  the  Congbessional  Recoko  of  March  31, 
19391 

Mr.  Caset  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  the  following  amendment,  which  X 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  of 
Massachusetts:  Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out 
'$825,000,000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'»850.000.000',  and  in  line  9  strike  out  '•100.- 
000,000'  and  insert  •«125,000,C00.'  " 

Mr.  Caset  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  In  the  sum  of  9125,- 
000,000  offers  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  • 
common  ground  upon  which  to  meet.  Make 
no  mistake  about  It,  this  Is  an  Important 
vote,  an  Important  vote  for  those  who  com* 
from  the  Industrial  centers  of  the  country 
and  an  Important  vote  for  those  who  com* 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  country. 
More  than  that,  it  is  an  important  vote  so 
far  as  the  Democratic  Party  Is  concerned. 
Here  we  have  the  party  that  was  put  into 
power  because  during  the  crisis  the  Repub- 
lican Party  failed  miserably  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation  created  prior  to  1932. 
I  have  heard  arguments  against  the  WPA. 
Of  course,  relief  is  an  unpleasant  topic,  and 
It  is  an  unpleasant  situation  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  needy  men  and  women.  We 
would  like  to  walk  away  from  it  and  jtist  say, 
"Let  them  take  care  of  themselves."  Relief 
and  WPA  were  never  Intended  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  this  country.  It  is  not  an  economic 
panacea.  It  Is,  however,  our  method  of  say- 
ing that  we  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  needy  men  and  women 
whom  private  industry  cannot  employ  an  op- 
portimity  to  exist  and  support  their  depend- 
ents until  these  distressful  times  have  passed. 

Throughout  the  world  men  and  women, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  through  no 
fault  of  any  political  party,  were  thrown  out 
of  work.  It  became  a  problem  for  every  other 
nation  as  w?ll  as  this  country.  The  totali- 
tarian nations  have  solved  it  by  putung  their 
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unemployed  In  as  shock  troops  and  putting 
them  to  wcrk  under  direct  CJcvemment  su- 
pervision In  the  Army.  England  tried  to  solve 
it  by  the  dole  From  authorltttlve  sourcf^ 
I  have  read  and  have  been  told  that  the  dole 
system  has  been  demoralizing:  that  men  ar* 
growing  to  middle  age  new  who  have  never 
seen  their  fathers  earn  a  single  dcUar  and  who 
have  themselves  never  earned  a  dollar,  but 
merely  march  up  once  a  week  and  get  a  pit- 
tance from  the  Government  without  doing 
•nythlr.i!  for  It. 

The  WPA.  with  all  Its  faults,  and  they  have 
been  set  forth  clearly  and  fully.  Is  a  much 
better  method  of  relief  than  has  yet  been 
trought  forth  In  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  today.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
criticism.  "Swing"  Mikado,  building  world's 
fairs,  and  so  forth,  but  there  has  not  been  • 
single  word  said  in  Its  favor  about  the  hos- 
pitals, about  the  schoolhouses,  about  the 
■ewer  and  water  systems  that  all  of  you  know 
have  been  erected  In  your  districts  by  WPA. 
I  say,  in  view  of  the  enormity  of  this  pro- 
gram. Nation-wide  in  its  scope,  trying  to 
deal  with  the  misery  and  suffering  of  millions 
and  millions  of  unemployed,  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  being  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
Eia'ely  there  has  been  travel  pay  that  has 
seemed  exorbitant  I  do  not  defend  that, 
but  even  in  private  industry  you  have  heard 
salesmen  talk  about  swindle  sheets.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, but  there  has  been  much  good  done, 
not  toward  restoring  prosperity  but  toward 
helping  these  distressed  people  and  helping 
to  take  care  of  the  needy  and  unemployed. 
Tbat  is  all  it  was  meant  for.  That  Is  all  that 
can  happen  with  WPA. 

The  Republicans  failed.  We  have  put  this 
Into  effect.  The  President  said.  "We  need 
$150,000,000."  There  are  others  who  said,  "We 
need  IIOO.OOO.COO."  Now.  where  shall  we  go? 
We  have  denied  the  President  $150,000,000. 
Let  me  say  to  you  Democrats  that  I  never 
believed  before  1932  that  there  was  any  great 
fundamental  difference  b?tv.een  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  but  President  Roosevelt 
breathed  meaning  into  the  Democratic  Party 
I  applause]  and  gave  It  life  and  made  a  clear 
and  fundamental  difference  that  enabled  a 
great  many  liberals  and  people  who  believed 
thai,  the  weaker  should  have  seme  protection 
In  government  and  who  did  not  care  about 
poUiical  ties  to  join  with  him.  It  enabled 
those  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
to  stnd  Democrats  to  Congress  because  of 
their  faith  In  progressive  government  and 
not  merely  because  some  of  us  were  born 
Democrats.  I  say  to  you,  let  us  meet  on 
this  common  ground  and  not  undermine  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental In  enacting  Into  law  progressive,  far- 
reaching  measures  that  not  even  the  Repub- 
licans, if  they  ever  regain  power,  will  dare 
repeal.      (Applause  | 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

(Source;  Concbissional  Record.  76th  Cong. 
1st  sess  ,  vol.  84.  pt.  4.  pp.  3667-3668.  March 
31.  1939.) 


Economy  and  Service  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
80  much  about  economy  in  Federal  ex- 
penditure these  days  that  I  often  wonder 
whether  those  who  keep  up  the  cry  of 
economy  fully  realize  that  by  reckless  ac- 
tion we   may  cause  the  disruption  of 


manj'  Important  services  which  our  Gov- 
ernment IS  rendering  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  Without  sufficient  forethought 
or  exact  analyses  of  the  effects  of  this 
so-called  economy,  we  may  wake  up  one 
day  to  find  that  we  have  committed 
irretrievable  harm  to  these  services  and 
that  it  will  then  cost  lis  considerably 
more  to  reestablish  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  economy  will  prove  to 
be  very  costly. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  besides 
the  promise  of  economy,  we  owe  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  represent  certain  ele- 
mentary governmental  services  and  func- 
tions. If  we  should  fail  to  give  them 
these  services,  we  will  not  be  doing  our 
duties  as  representatives  of  the  people 
and  we  will  be  weakening  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  services  it  is  supposed  to 
administer  and  perform  for  the  benefit 
of  our  citizenry. 

In  connection  with  this  vital  matter,  I 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  brief  article  by  the  noted 
columnist.  Ernest  Lindley,  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Daily  Eagle.  May  14,  1950.  His  ar- 
ticle. Congress  Deals  Frivolously  With 
Nation's  Finances,  is  as  follows: 

CoNca£ss  Deals  Frivolously  With  Nation  g 

Finances 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

The  "across-the-board"  cuts  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures voted  by  the  House  were  made, 
of  course,  In  the  name  of  "economy."  Ac- 
tually no  one  knows  precisely  what  their 
effects  would  be.  In  all  probability  they 
would  disrupt  some  services  which  are  now 
efficiently  and  economically  rendered.  Other 
necessary  or  useful  activities  might  not  be 
seriously  Impaired.  No  one  knows.  In- 
deed, even  after  detailed  study,  the  exact  ef- 
fects may  not  be  predictable. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  an  intelligent  way 
to  try  to  achieve  economies.  And  because  It 
is  unintelligent  It  Is  likely  to  be  Ineffective. 
Many  who  voted  for  the  sweeping  amend- 
ments realize  this.  They  simply  thought  It 
was  good  politics  to  put  themselves  on  record 
dramatically  in  favor  of  economy.  They 
were  acting  Irresponsibly. 

The  sweeping  amendments  were  tacked 
onto  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill — the  first 
of  Its  kind— which  had  been  reported  after 
long  and  careful  work  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  committee  had 
effected  economies.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Representative  Clarence  Can- 
non, of  Missouri,  had  fathered  the  Idea  of  an 
omnibus  bill  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  more 
responsible  treatment  of  the  Federal  finances 
by  Congress.  The  result  at  the  moment  Is  a 
murky  mess. 

If  economy  Is  to  be  sought  by  across-the- 
board  cuts  such  as  the  House  approved, 
there  is  no  point  In  having  an  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  Is  no  point  in  requiring 
representatives  of  the  various  executive 
agencies  to  spend  their  time,  or  that  of  the 
committee  members.  In  explaining  or  Justify- 
ing their  budget  requests. 

The  other  side  of  the  Federal  financial 
problem — Income — likewise  seems  unlikely 
to  receive  responsible  treatment.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  still  working 
on  a  bill.  It  has  agreed  tentatively  upon 
cuts  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  In  excise 
taxes.  These  appear  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  familiar  log-rolling  methods.  The 
committee  has  made  no  headway  as  yet  in 
finding  alternative  sources  of  Income.  Yet 
the  Federal  Treasury  faces  a  big  deficit  this 
year  and  again  next  year. 

Some  excise  taxet  should  be  cut  and  somt 
■hould  be  removed  altogether.  These 
changes  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting general  prosperity  and  eliminating 


taxes  which  are  more  annoying  than  lucra- 
tive rather  than  with  a  view  to  pleasing  th* 
lobbies  which  have  the  most  friends  on  the 
committee  or  can  put  the  most  pressure  on  it. 
But  the  Government  cannot  stand  the  loss 
of  revenue.  So  other  tax  Increases  are  nec- 
essary. Many  Members  of  Congress  are,  how- 
ever, reluctant  to  approve  them.  The  up- 
shot of  this  political  and  frivolous  approach 
is  likely  to  be  no  change  in  taxes  at  this  ses- 
sion. 


1950  Census  Uncovers  Serious  Unem- 
ploymeat  Problem  in  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Weatherford  Democrat  by  Claud  Gar- 
ner: 

1950  Census   Uncoveks  StHiotrs   Unemploy- 
ment Problem  in  City 

When  the  personable  young  lady  census 
taker  started  on  her  rounds  to  take  the  1950 
census  of  Weatherford,  Tex,,  one  of  her  first 
visits  was  to  see  my  good  friend,  Lloyd 
Doughty.  She  found  Lloyd  loafing  around 
the  house,  keeping  his  father  company. 

"What  Is  your  profession,  Mr.  Doughty?" 
asked  the  attractive  young  lady,  after  she 
had  covered  the  dining  table  with  her  big 
four-page  census  form. 

"Well,  I  used  to  be  In  business,  but  at  pres- 
ent I  am  staying  here  with  my  father." 

■  Did  you  spend  any  time  last  week  at  your 
regular  business?" 

"No.  I  stayed  around  the  house  all  week." 

"How  about  the  week  before?  Did  you 
spend  any  time  at  your  regular  work?" 

Lloyd  looked  a  little  shame-faced  but  an- 
swered truthfully,  "No." 

"Would  you  consider  yourself  employed  at 
the  present  time?" 

"No.  I  guess  you  would  class  me  as  being 
unemployed." 

The  young  lady  failed  to  ask  Lloyd  how 
much  time  he  spent  during  these  2  weeks 
counting  the  money  he  had  received  from 
rents,  dividends,  and  other  investments. 

The  well-mannered  young  lady  finished 
her  work  and  gathered  up  her  materials  and 
went  about  her  business.  Her  next  stop  was 
to  see  our  world  renowned  portrait  painter 
Douglas  Chandor. 

Two  weeks  before,  Douglas  had  returned 
home  from  New  York,  where  he  had  spent 
6  months  in  his  Waldorf  Astoria  studio 
painting  portraits  of  only  such  people  as 
were  able  to  be  listed  In  Who's  Who  la 
America.  Douglas  looked  the  part  of  a  dirt 
farmer,  he  was  dressed  In  his  wrinkled  work 
clothes,  wearing  a  pair  of  old  scuffed-up  shoes 
and  a  slouch  hat  that  looked  like  one  .of 
the  old  hats  Fred  Coiten  brings  out  occa- 
sionally. The  artist  was  busy  inspecting 
one  of  the  many  rare  plants  in  his  beautiful 
and  exotic  garden,  when  the  census  taker 
found  him. 

■What  is  ycur  profession.  Mr.  Chandor?- 
Rsked  the  attractive  young  lady  as  she 
struggled  to  hold  the  oversize  Federal  form 
with  one  hand  while  she  wrote  the  answers 
with  the  other. 

'"I  am  a  portrait  painter." 

"Did  you  work  at  your  profession  last 
week?" 

"No.  I  spent  last  week  working  in  my 
garden." 
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•How  about  the  week  before?  Did  you 
spend  any  time  working  at  yoiir  regtilar 
profession?" 

"Practically  none.  I  had  Just  gotten  home 
and  spent  the  week  looking  over  the  place." 

"Then  at  the  present  time,  you  are  not 
gainfully  employed?" 

"You  are  right.  Working  In  my  garden 
doesn't  make  me  money,  but  it  costs  me 
plenty,  so  I  guess  you  would  call  me  unem- 
ployed at  the  present."  Douglas  didn't 
mention  the  fact  that  he  had  painted  por- 
traits of  the  crown  heads  of  England.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  his  wlTe  Eleanor,  and 
many  other  dignitaries.  Ina,  the  wife  of 
the  artist,  who  handles  all  the  bookkeeping 
wasn't  at  home  and  couldn't  tell  what  be- 
came of  the  $25 ,000  Bernard  Baruch  paid 
for  one  of  Chandor's  portraits  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

The  census  taker  asked  many  questions. 
She  wanted  to  know  how  many  hogs,  sheep, 
goats,  cattle  and  horses  he  had  on  the  place. 
She  even  asked  IX  he  had  any  hives  of  bees 
to  help  pollenlze  his  flowers.  Douglas  was 
glad  to  help  the  young  lady  gather  up  her 
armload  of  censtis  forms  and  books  of  in- 
struction so  she  could  be  on  her  way  and 
he  could  get  back  to  work. 

A  few  calls  later  the  census  taker  dropped 
by  the  home  of  Douglas  Gibbs,  but  Douglas 
was  out  of  town  on  one  of  his  tomcattlng 
Jaunts  and  wasn't  there  to  answer  her  ques- 
tions. This  was  lucky  for  Weatherford.  be- 
cause Douglas  would  have  added  one  more  to 
the  city's  Ust  of  unemployed. 

It  took  two  trips  to  the  Doss  house  before 
she  caught  J.  H.  at  home.  Mr.  Doss  spends 
much  of  his  time  walking  the  streets  between 
his  home  and  the  bank,  because  when  he  gets 
to  the  bank  he  finds  that  his  sen.  James,  has 
taken  over  the  business  and  there  is  nothing 
for  him  to  do,  so  he  walks  back  home.  The 
libriry  table  wasn't  big  enough  to  held  all 
the  various  census  forms,  so  the  young  lady 
spread  them  out  on  the  floor  and  started 
asking  questions. 

"What  Is  your  business,  Mr.  Dose?" 

"Well.  I  used  to  run  the  bank,  but  my  son 
took  my  Job,  so  at  present  I  am  unemployed." 

Many  of  the  questions  asked  on  the  censtis 
form  seemed  a  bit  foolish  to  Mr.  Doss  but  he 
liked  the  efficient  manner  the  young  lady 
handled  her  Job.  When  she  asked  him  for 
the  total  amount  of  his  1949  earnings,  he 
had  to  give  her  an  estimate,  since  the  adding 
machine  he  had  at  home  wouldn't  add  fig- 
ures in  that  amount.  When  she  finished  her 
work  she  gathered  up  her  things  and  the 
information  contained  in  the  form  would  in- 
dicate another  unemployed  for  Weatherford. 

She  had  no  trouble  finding  Clay  Waller 
at  home  and  proceeded  to  spread  her  huge 
census  forms  out  on  the  big  davenport  and 
started  asking  for  information. 

"What  Is  your  business.  Mr.  Waller?" 

"I  used  to  be  in  the  grain  and  feed  busi- 
ness but  the  long  hours  on  my  feet  made  me 
give  up  the  business." 

"Do  ycu  have  any  other  business?" 

"I  used  tc  fool  with  cattle  but  since  I  cant 
ride  horseback  I  quit  that  too." 

"Did  you  spend  any  time  during  the  last 
2  weeks  working  at  your  business?" 

"No.  I  have  spent  almost  all  my  time  here 
at  home." 

"Then  at  present  you  are  not  employed?" 

"No.  I  might  be  classed  as  being  unem- 
ployed." admitted  Clay  regretfully. 

Clay  should  have  told  her  that  those  fallen 
arches  came  from  carrying  too  heavy  a 
money  bag  and  that  he  had  gotten  callouses 
from  riding  over  his  big  ranch  trying  to 
count  all  his  cattle. 

No  doubt,  when  our  experts  In  Washing- 
ton finish  their  tabulations  of  the  1930  cen- 
sus, many  of  our  best  citizens  will  fall  in 
the  category  of  the  unemployed.  I  happen 
to  know  that  E  A.  Frantx  has  not  Invented 
anything  new  for  a  long  tmie  and  I  neyer 


catch  him  at  work,  so  he  too,  will  likely  be 
classed    among    the    unemployed. 

Fortunately,  I  live  outside  the  city  llmlta 
and  will  not  add  to  Weatherford 's  growing 
list  of  unemployed.  In  this  connection,  I 
want  to  compliment  oiir  census  takers,  they 
performed  their  duty  efficiently  and  did  a 
fine  Job,  and  followed  the  instructions  sent 
them  by  our  Federal  Government. 

If  when  the  final  figures  are  released  and 
our  efficiency  experts  have  finished  with  their 
tabulations,  we  find  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed running  Into  the  millions,  do  not 
be  alarmed.  These  census  figures  may  not 
be  accin-?.te.  but  they  will  be  Just  about  as 
reliable  and  accurate  as  ether  figures  and 
statements  coming  out  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Yours  for  what  it  is  worth. 

ClATTD    GARrfEH. 


"Country  Not  Going  to  Hell"  H.  T.  TsIU 
Cheerinf  Crowds — Boldly  Champions 
Every  Fair-Deal  Issue;  Even  Unfriendly 
Press  Concedes  Trip  Was  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Ray- 
m»ond  Lonergan,  which  appeared  in 
Labor,  a  national  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C: 

"CotTXTST  Not  Goinc  to  Eell."  H.  T.  Tells 
Cheering  Crowds — Bololt  Champions 
EvtlHt  Fair-Deal  Isstrr:  Even  Cnfrxrndlt 
Prilss  Concedes  Trip  Was  Strccrss 

(By  Raymond  Lonergan) 

"Truman  has  crowds  eating  out  of  his 
hand."  That's  a  headline  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  conservative  Washington  Post. 
The  story  is  written  by  Robert  C.  Albright, 
whose  father  was  a  conductor  on  the  South- 
ern Railroad.  Bob  is  as  conservative  as  his 
paper.  He  accompanied  the  President  on  his 
swing  to  the  Northwest  and  reports  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them. 

On  the  same  train  was  Joseph  A.  Pox  of  the 
still  more  conservative  Washington  Star.  In 
the  Sunday  edition  of  his  paper  Cox  wrote: 

"President  Truman  is  pulling  them  in  at 
the  whistle  stops.  Newsmen  with  him  2  years 
ag<3  and  again  this  time  see  no  difference  in 
either  the  sire  or  the  attitude  of  the  crowds; 
they  turn  out  at  all  hotirs  of  the  day  and 
night;  they  listen  with  quiet  attention  to 
matter-of-fact  disctissions  of  the  global 
problems  with  which  the  President  deals 
daily  and  they  react  with  the  customary  out- 
burst to  the  homely  sallies  punctuating  his 
talks. 

"If  the  President  has  lost  ground  in  the 
past  2  years,  it  is  not  evident  in  the  reception 
he  has  received  from  the  Mi.ssissippt  to  the 
Puget  Sound  country." 

COtnUGZ  IS  TBI  WOSD 

The  American  people  admire  cotirage. 
During  his  long  trip,  meeting  all  kinds  of 
people,  the  President  never  once  pulled  hit 
punches.  That's  why  the  crowds  warmed 
up  to  him. 

He  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  and  the  enactment  of  a  substitute, 
fair  alike  to  labor  and  management. 

At  the  mighty  Coulee  Dam  he  went  all-out 
for  public  power  development,  redajoaauon 


of  arid  lands  and  flood  ccntrol.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  accompanied  him, 
described  Grand  Coulee  as  an  enterprise 
with  a  cash  register  attached. 

That  meant  !t  was  paying  for  Itself.  In 
fact,  the  demand  for  power  is  so  great  that  It 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

The  President  ridiculed  those  who  say  that 
the  country  will  be  ruined  if  we  buy  goods 
from  our  frlendo  in  Europe  and  Asia.  "We 
cant  sell  to  them  unless  we  buy  from  them." 
Mr.  Truman  emphasized. 

WE'RE    NOT   COING    TO    HELL 

Everywhere  he  pleaded  for  world  peace. 
America  must  be  strong  in  order  to  check  the 
advance  of  communism. 

He  advocated  more  low-rent  housing,  the 
Brannan  plan  to  safeguard  the  farmer  and 
at  the  seme  time  give  consumers  cheaper 
food,  broader  sc-cial  security,  and  every  other 
feature  of  the  New  Deal  program. 

*T  don't  believe  the  country  is  going  to 
hell."  he  told  one  laughing  crowd. 

The  Taft-Republlcans.  after  many  confer- 
ences, worked  out  a  plan  to  stop  Truman. 
They  picked  Victor  Johnston,  a  high-pres- 
sure publicity  man.  who  once  worked  for 
Senator  Jce  McCarthy  and  was  also  on  the 
pa>Tol?  of  the  Northwest  Grain  Associates — 
a  poUte  name  for  the  lobby  which  represents 
the  grain  gamblers  and  the  fiour  interests — 
gave  him  an  airplane  and  instructed  him  to 
follow  Truman's  train,  distributing  answers 
as  he  went. 

TOO    UANT    SLOGAN    ICAKXaS 

The  President  and  his  lieutenants  publicly 
Invited  Johnston  to  stop  risking  his  neck 
In  the  air,  buy  a  ticket,  and  get  aboard  the 
presidential  train.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  help 
distribute  Johnston's  releases.  The  news- 
men treated  Johnston's  performance  as  % 
Joke. 

In  the  meantime,  back  In  Washington,  two 
or  three  tunes  a  day  Republican  leaders 
rallied  the  newspapermen  and  told  them  It 
was  all  a  part  of  the  President's  socialistic 
program. 

Of  course,  those  tactics  were  not  effective. 
Apparently  there  is  no  one  at  Republican 
headquarters  who  is  capable  of  making  an 
effective   appeal   to    the   voters. 

Chairman  Gabrielson  has  never  been  In 
touch  with  the  plain  people.  He  was  given 
his  Job  because  he  was  believed  to  be  a 
money  rals<er.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  on 
Wall  Street  and  knew  the  men  who  hated 
Truman  and  feared  reform  cf  any  kind. 

He  has  raised  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
he  has  used  it  to  hire  a  lot  of  high-pressure 
publicity  men  like  Johnston,  and  they  are 
really  manufacturing  the  slogans  and  plan- 
ning the  campaign  of  the  Republican  Party. 
To  one  who  has  observed  political  battles 
for  many  years  it  doesnt  look  very  smart. 

Truman's  trip  was  such  an  outstanding 
success  that  even  those  newspapers  which 
hate  him  have  been  compelled  to  give  him 
the  finest  kind  of  publicity. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  way  President 
Truman  presented  his  case  to  the  enormotis 
crowds  which  flocked  to  bear  htm: 

"The  use  of  the  government  to  achieve 
a  higher  living  standard  and  a  fair  deal  for 
all  the  people  is  not  statism  and  It  is  not 
socialism.  It's  part  of  the  American  tra- 
dition. 

"The  best  over-all  measure  of  a  nation's 
economy  is  its  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services.  In  the  United  States  the  annual 
output  of  goods  and  services  has  increased 
in  the  last  10  years  about  60  percent. 

TH06B  WHO  TXLL  LOUDXST 

"Vow  bow  does  this  affect  the  individual 
dtiaen?  A  favorite  theme  of  the  boys  who 
are  always  trying  to  run  our  country  down. 
Instead  of  trying  to  btiild  it  up.  is  that  th* 
Govvnment  takes  aU  our  gains  away  by 
high  taxes. 
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•^ut  th*  truth  U  that  the  annual  per 
capita  Income  or  our  citizens,  after  taxes. 
baa  ii-.creased  la  the  laat  10  years  by  mor« 
than  40  percent. 

"And  seme  of  the  people  who  are  doing 
the  loudest  yelling  are  the  very  people  vrho 
have  pet  the  bijtgest  Increases.  Most  of 
them  are  better  oS  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  In  theu'  lives." 

"WIPE  OCT  OBsrarcncNisTs" 

The  wind  up  of  the  Truman  tour  came  In 
Chicaso.  Democratic  leaders  st.igred  a  3- 
day  show.  Including  a  meeting  of  the  Cab- 
inet, where  the  various  Secretaries  "made 
reports  to  the  people  " 

The  affair  was  dragging  a  little  until  the 
Pres:dent  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  half  a  mlllicn  watched  the  pa- 
rade and.  of  course,  the  stadium  was  packed. 

The  President  had  seme  good  things  to 
say  abcut  the  present  Congress,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  hearers  to  •wipe  out  the  ob- 
structionists." He  thought  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  start  in  Illinois  by  reelecting 
Senator  Scott  Lucas.  Democratic  floor  leader 
In  the  Senate,  over  former  Congressman 
Dlrksen.  who  Is  Just  as  reactionary  as  "Bob" 
TaxT. 

"Da£.\MINC"    NOT    A    BAD    THING 

"Our  sour  critics  say  our  hopes  for  the 
future  are  Just  idle  dreams,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident. 

•The  Democratic  Party  would  deserve  to 
be  retired  from  oOce  and  hustled  off  to  the 
ash  heap  of  history  If  It  ever  stopped  dream- 
ing of  what  we  can  do  to  make  car  country 
better." 

Naturally,  the  crowd  came  to  Its  feet  to 
cheer  that  one,  and  It  continued  to  cheer 
as  the  President  added:  "I  do  dream  of  mak- 
ing our  country  a  better  place  to  live  In." 

The  two  biggest  Jobs,  he  said.  Involve  lift- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  an:!  collective  action  to  Instire  peace 
of  the  world. 

rr'8    "IMMORAl."    SATS    TATT 

On  Tuesday  night  Taft  replied  to  Tru- 
man In  a  Nation-wide  broadcast. 

The  Ohio  Senator  repeated  his  charge  that 
Truman  Is  leading  us  to  destruction.  In 
fact,  he  declared  the  program  put  forward 
by  the  man  In  the  White  House  was  im- 
moral, as  well  as  socialistic. 

My  guess  Is  the  American  people  can't  be 
•cared  by  that  kind  of  talk. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V"I3 

Thursday,  May  11.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  for  the  week 
of  May  8.  1950,  written  by  Nathan 
Ostroff.  general  counsel.  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

UNrrro  Statis  Customs  REroEM:  CHAJtAirm 
AND   PutPosE   or  PmoposED   Lecislaticn— 
H.     R     8304     Aims    at    Impkovement    or 
Customs  Sekvick  and  Minimizing  or  Cost 
Our  custon\s  practices  and  producers  are 
generally  agreed  to  t>e  unnecessarily  onerous. 
and  many  of  them  derive  from  laws  long  an- 
tMtotlng  the  basic  Tariff  Act  of  1B30.     It  la 
true  that  the  importer  and  the  foreign  ex- 
porter are  directly  concerned  with  the  cost* 


and  burden  of  customs  formalities,  but  It 
must  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  domestic 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer  ultimately  pay 
the  bill  for  the  expense,  delays,  and  uncer- 
tainties that  are  Inherent  In  present  prac- 
tices. It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  generally  that  this  situation 
should  be  changed. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  noted  that 
th?  Congress,  In  1947,  provided  a  special  fund 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
simplifying  and  reducing  the  cost  of  customs 
operations.  In  addition  to  its  own  special- 
ists from  the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Treasury 
employed  a  nationally  known  management 
Arm  to  assist  In  this  work.  Also,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  notably  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  State  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, made  suggestions,  as  did  a  number 
of  private  trade  groups  familiar  with  Im- 
porting problems. 

A  number  of  recommendations  which  could 
be  accomplished  by  administrative  action 
have  already  been  put  Into  effect,  and  seme 
are  still  under  study.  And  now  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  bill  that  w^ould  take  care  of  those 
recommended  changes  in  present  practices 
which  require  statutory  authority.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  bill  would  not 
change  the  present  rate  structure.  Rather, 
It  Is  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  Im- 
porting, with  the  objective  of  giving  im- 
proved service  to  the  importer  and  minimiz- 
ing Its  cost  to  the  public.  Mention  might 
also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  enactment 
would  be  In  fulfillment  of  the  customs  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  proposed  charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
which  Is  now  before  the  Congress,  and  like- 
wise would  enable  the  Government  to  make 
effective  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
More  important,  however,  and  to  repeat,  the 
profxjsed  bill  Is  offered  and  should  be  consid- 
ered on  Its  own  merits  as  being  calculated  to 
simplify.  Improve,  and  make  less  costly  the 
customs  service  of  this  Nation. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill  which  are  of 
general  Interest: 

VALtn 

Under  existing  law,  the  value  of  Imported 
goods  for  duty  purposes  is  based  upon  "for- 
eign value"  or  "export  value,"  whichever  Is 
higher.  If  these  are  not  ascertainable,  then 
the  "United  States  value"  is  used,  and  If  that 
also  Is  unascertalnaDle,  "the  cost  of  produc- 
tion" governs.  The  proposed  law  would 
eliminate  "foreign  value"  and  rely  primarily 
upon  "export  value,"  and  where  the  latter  Is 
unascertalnable.  the  standards  In  order  of 
application  would  be  "United  States  value," 
•"comparative  value  '  and  "constructed  value." 

Elimination  of  foreign  value  and  use  of 
export  value  as  the  primary  method  of  val- 
uation should  expedite  customs  administra- 
tion and  reduce  its  cost.  It  would  mini- 
mize the  need  for  determining  facts  and 
conditions  In  a  foreign  country — which  is 
often  time-consuming — and,  Instead,  rests 
upon  transactions  In  our  own  Import  trade 
well  known  or  readily  ascertainable  by  Im- 
porters and  customs  officers.  It  would  Inci- 
dentally eliminate  the  present  arbitrary  prac- 
tice of  Including  In  dutiable  value  Internal 
taxes  applicable  only  to  domestic  sales  within 
the  country  of  origin. 

•Export  value"  is  defined  as  the  market 
value  or  price,  at  the  time  of  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  at  which  the  merchandise 
Is  freely  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  the  prin- 
cipal market*  of  the  country  of  exportation 
In  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  export  trade. 

"United  States  value"  Is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  prices,  at  the  time  of 
exportation,  at  which  the  merchandise  Is 
freely  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  to  the  principal  United 


States  market  for  domestic  consumption  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  with  allowances 
for  actual  commissions  or  profits,  and  gen- 
eral expenses.  (Under  present  law,  such  al- 
lowances are  arbitrarily  limited,  such  as  6 
percent  for  commissions  and  8  percent  for 
profits.)  Inland  transportation  expenses 
and  Import  duties  or  taxes  are  also  allowable. 
In  determining  "United  States  value"  of 
goods  In  which  there  Is  no  previously  estab- 
lished trade,  the  proposed  law  would  author- 
ize consideration  of  actual  sales  of  the  mer- 
chandise undergoing  appraisement  or  sim- 
ilar merchandise  If  made  within  90  days  after 
Importation. 

"Comparative  value"  would  be  ascertained 
from  sales  or  offers  of  other  merchandise 
comparable  in  construction  and  size.  "Con- 
structed value"  Is  simply  a  more  descriptive 
term  fcr  cost  of  production,  but  this  new 
term  Is  further  defined  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  present  minimum  limits  allowable  on 
general  expenses  and  profits. 

All  of  the  significant  terms  and  phrases 
used  In  these  standards  are  defined  In  the 
proposed  law  so  as  to  clarify  their  Intended 
meaning  and.  Incidentally,  to  override  exist- 
ing Inconsistent  Interpretations.  For  exam- 
ple, usual  wholesale  quantities  Is  defined 
so  as  to  mean  the  price  at  which  the  greatest 
volume  of  the  particular  goods  is  sold,  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  the  price  at  which  the 
greatest  number  of  Individual  transactions 
occur.  Similarly,  the  new  definition  of 
freely  sold  or  offered  for  sale  would,  con- 
trary to  existing  Interpretations,  permit  re- 
liance upon  sales  or  offers  which  are  unre- 
stricted except  for  restrictions  Imposed  by 
law,  or  which  limit  the  resale  price  of  ter- 
ritory, or  else  are  trivial  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  to  the  wholesale  pur- 
chaser. 

REPEAL    or   AMERICAN    SEt-LINC    PRICE;    paEEERVA- 

tion  of  protection 

In  a  few  special  cases  under  present  law, 
dutiable  value  Is  based  on  the  American  sell- 
ing price.  This  standard  would  be  repealed 
by  the  proposed  law.  but  provision  Is  made 
to  preserve  existing  tariff  protection  by  re- 
quiring the  Tariff  Commission  to  fix  new  duty 
rates  calculated  to  produce  an  equivalent  de- 
gree of  protection  to  that  now  afforded  to 
the  articles  affected  by  this  change. 

AMENDMENr    OP   ENTRIES.    AND    DUTIES    ON 
UNDERVALUATION 

Existing  law  provides  for  an  undervalua- 
tion duty  of  1  percent  of  the  final  appraised 
value  of  merchandise  for  each  1  percent  that 
such  value  exceeds  the  entered  value.  It 
also  authorizes  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the 
merchandise  In  cases  where  the  appraised 
value  exceeds  the  entered  value  by  more  than 
100  percent,  such  entries  being  presumptively 
fraudulent.  Existing  law  also  provides  that 
assessment  of  duty  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  entered  or  appraised  value,  whichever  Is 
higher.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  Importer  Is 
now  In  this  embarrassing  situation:  If  he 
enters  his  goods  at  too  low  an  amount,  he 
Incurs  an  undervaluation  duty;  11  he  enters 
them  too  high,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  final  appraisement.  To  relieve  the 
harshness  of  this  situation  som(  what,  the 
present  law  authorizes  amendmen'  of  entries 
at  any  time  before  appraisement.  However, 
such  amendments  represent  a  her  vy  burden 
of  paper  work  and  are  costly  and  time-con- 
suming to  the  customs  service  ai  d  the  Im- 
porter. 

The  proposed  law  would  ellmnate  such 
amendments,  but  at  the  same  t.me  would 
eliminate  or  minimize  the  need  for  them  by 
providing  that  the  undervaluation  duty  shall 
app'.y  only  In  cases  where  there  is  not  (mly 
an  undervaluation  but  also  a  wli:ful  failure 
by  the  Importer  to  furnish  the  appraiser  with 
all  relevant  Information  available  to  h:m  at 
the  time  of  entry  or  within  a  reas<  nable  time 
thereafter.  The  proposed  law  nould  also 
provide  for  deletion  of  the  presumption  of 
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fraud  and  requirement  of  selztire  In  the  case 
of  100  percent  imdervaluatlon  and,  further, 
would  permit  the  appraised  value  to  be  used 
when  lower  than  that  entered.  In  effect, 
under  the  proposed  law  the  Importer  would 
not  be  penalized  If  he  acted  In  good  faith  and 
furnished  all  Information  in  his  possession 
and  reasonably  available  to  him.  It  was  felt 
unwise  to  provide  for  outright  repeal  of 
undervaluation  duties,  as  recommended  by 
the  Import  Advisory  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  because  of  the  im- 
p>ortance  of  obtaining  the  fullest  disclosure 
of  value  Information  from  importers,  without 
which  customs  administration  would  neces- 
sarily be  more  costly  and  slow. 

IMPORTS   or   SMALL    VALI7E;    ADMINlSTEATn** 
EXEMPTIONS 

Under  existing  law.  Customs  officers  are 
authorized  to  disregard  differences  of  $1  or 
less  between  estimated  duties  and  duties 
deposited  or  tentatively  assessed  and  the 
duties  actually  due.  They  may  also  waive 
the  duty  when  the  expense  or  Inconvenience 
of  collecting  It  is  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  Involved,  up  to  a  limit  of  $5  In  the 
case  of  articles  for  personal  or  household  use, 
or  tl  In  any  other  case.  The  proposed  law 
would  Increase  the  first  provision  mentioned 
from  91  to  $5.  and  would  allow  p>ersons  to 
bring  with  them,  or  Import  by  mail,  up  to 
$10  for  their  personal  use,  and  otherwise 
up  to  $5.  Liquor  or  tobacco  products  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  latter  pro- 
visions. 

INFORMAL   ENTRIES   AND   CEHTIl'm)   INVOICES 

Under  existing  law.  Imports  up  to  tlOO  in 
value  may  be  covered  by  Informal  entries 
prepared  by  Customs  officers,  and  they  do 
not  require  certified  (consular)  Invoices. 
The  proposed  law  wotild  raise  this  amount 
to  $250. 

COMMINGLED   GOODS 

Under  existing  law,  goods  subject  to  dif- 
ferent rates  of  duty,  but  so  packed  or  min- 
gled that  the  quantity  of  each  cannot  be 
determined,  are  dutiable  at  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  any  part  thereof,  unless  seg- 
regated by  the  Importer  under  customs  su- 
pervision within  10  days  after  entry.  The 
proposed  law  would  allow  20  days  for  such 
segregation.  Where  a  part  of  the  dutiable 
portion  of  the  goods  is  commercially  negli- 
gible and  the  commingled  goods  will  not 
be  segregated  prior  to  use,  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  segregation  may  be  waived  If  It 
woiild  be  too  costly  and  It  appears  that  com- 
mingling was  not  done  with  Intent  to  evade 
duty.  Such  goods  would  then  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  merchandise  subject  to  the 
next  lower  rate  of  duty  (including  a  free 
rate)  with  which  It  Is  commingled.  Segre- 
gation might  also  t>e  waived  In  those  cases 
where  duty  Is  readily  determinable  by 
sample,  by  entry  documents,  or  by  means 
of  recognized  commercial   settlement   tests. 

DRAWBACK   ON    REEXPORT  OE   GOODS   NOT   ORDERED 

Under  existing  law.  drawback  of  duties 
paid,  less  1  percent.  Is  allowed  upcn  goods 
not  conforming  to  sample  or  specification 
and  returned  to  Customs  custody  for  reex- 
port within  30  days.  The  proposed  law 
would  extend  this  provision  to  cover  also 
goods  not  ordered  and  would  Increase  the 
time  period  to  90  da\-s  so  as  to  allow  for 
possible  discovery  of  latent  defects  or  those 
ascertainable  only  by  test  or  use. 

CrRRINCT  CCN\TRS1CN 

As  the  primary  method  cf  conversion,  the 
prop)osed  law  would  eliminate  the  present 
system  of  quarterly  findings  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  of  rates  of  exchange  based  upon 
the  metal  content  of  coins  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  has  bad  no  practical  application 
since  1934  when  the  United  States  departed 
from  the  gold  standard,  and  instead  it  v/ould 
provide  for  the  use  of  par  values  as  estab- 


lished by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
or  pursuant  to  any  special  exchange  agree- 
ment. Where  multiple  rates  exist,  provlsloii 
Is  made  for  the  Secretary  to  Issue  regulations 
relating  to  their  use  for  customs  purposes, 
or,  in  the  absence  thereof,  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  certify  one  or 
more  of  such  rates  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
purposes. 

COBRBCTION  OE  EXROB8  AND  MISTAKES 

Under  existing  law.  only  purely  clerical 
errors  are  subject  to  correction.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  permit  correction  of  clerical 
errors,  mistakes  of  fact,  or  any  other  clear 
Inadvertence  (but  not  Involving  construc- 
tion of  law)  which  is  adverse  to  the  im- 
porter. 

EEQUIREMEKT  OF  MATERIAL  DfJURT   BEFORE  IM- 
POSING     ANTIDUMPING      OH      COtrNTERVAILIKO 

Dxrrr 

Under  existing  law,  a  finding  of  Injury  Is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  assessment  of 
special  so-called  antidumping  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  found  to  have  been  sold  at  less 
than  their  fair  value.  However,  duties  to 
offset  foreign  subsidization  (so-called  coun- 
tervailing) may  be  Imposed  without  such 
a  finding.  Under  the  proposed  law,  such 
duties  would  be  assessed  only  upon  a  finding 
of  material  (rather  than  mere)  Injury  to  a 
domestic  industry.  In  addition,  the  new 
law  would  specifically  preven^  the  Imposi- 
tion of  both  countervailing  and  antidumping 
duties  in  the  same  case  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty 
based  on  an  exemption  from  a  tax  or  customs 
duty  by  the  exporting  country. 

REPEAL  CF  SPECIAL  MARKING  REQTTIREMENTS 

Under  existing  law.  certain  imported 
articles,  principally  cutlery,  surgical  and  sci- 
entific Instruments  (Including  hypodermic 
needles  and  thermostatic  bottles),  must  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  importer  as  well  as  the  country  of 
origin.  These  requirements  would  be  re- 
pealed by  the  proposed  law.  leaving  In  effect, 
however,  the  general  mark  of  country -of- 
orlgln  requirement  applicable  to  all  Imported 
articles. 

CUSTOMS  SUPERVISION 

In  cases  where  customs  supervision  Is  re- 
quired, the  proposed  law  would  authorize 
spot  checks  when  the  expense  of  continuous 
supervision  Is  disproportionate  to  .he 
amount  of  revenue  Involved.  Generally 
speaking,  that  is  the  existing  practice,  but 
in  some  Instances — for  example,  marking  of 
goods  after  importation — customs  super^-i- 
slon  has  been  required  to  be  direct  and  con- 
tinuous, which  is,  of  course,  quite  costly. 

FKEI -ENTRY    PROVISIONS 

The  proposed  law  wculd  permit  the  free 
entry  without  bond  of  nonresident  travelers' 
automobiles  or  other  means  of  conveyance. 
Also,  up  to  the  value  of  $200.  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  requirement  of  twnded 
transportation  applicable  to  articles  such  as 
gifts  carried  by  nonresidents  in  transit 
through  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  law  would  provide  for  cancel- 
lation after  5  years  of  bonds  required  for 
articles  imported  duty-free  for  noncommer- 
cial exhibitions.  This  wculd  minimize  rec- 
ord-keeping by  customs  made  necessary 
under  existing  law  which  requires  such  bonds 
to  be  unlimited  In  duration.  It  would  also 
permit  free  disposition  of  such  articles  after 
5  years. 

Temporary  free  entry  under  bond  for  not 
more  than  1  year  la  provided  under  existing 
law  for  certain  arilcies,  not  for  sale  in  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  law  recognizes 
that,  in  tlie  case  of  such  articles  as  samples 
imported  Into  this  covmtry  for  exhibit  at 
trade  fairs,  the  duration  of  the  present  t)ond 
Is  {nsufficlent,  and,  accordingly,  it  wcviid  ex- 
tend the  period  to  3  years. 


AKCRICAN   GOODS    tXTURWEP 

Relmported  American  goods  are  subject  to 
duty  equal  to  the  sum  of  any  drawback  al- 
lowed upon  their  original  ezixirtatlon  plus 
any  applicable  Internal-revenue  tax.  The 
proposed  law  wculd  simplify  the  entry  of 
such  goods,  which  at  present  entails  con- 
siderable paper  work  and  certain  other  prac- 
tical complications,  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  collectors  more  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  determine  the  ap- 
plicable duty. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRATriC  AND  RESCUS  WORK 

A  new  provision  is  Included  to  permit  free 
entry  of  search,  rescue,  and  salvage  aircraft, 
and  the  temporary  entry  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  fire  fighting  and  disaster  relief. 

SIGNING  AND  DELIVERT  OF  MANQTSTS 

The  present  provisions  concerning  the  en- 
try and  clearance  of  vessels  are  inconvenient 
with  respect  to  certain  aircraft,  because  the 
pilot  of  a  plane  is  not  always  able  to  perform 
seme  of  the  functions  of  the  master  of  a 
ship.  The  proposed  law  would  permit  the 
authorized  agent  of  an  air  carrier,  as  well  as 
the  pilot,  to  be  responsible  for  signing  and 
delivering  the  plane's  manifest. 

SUPPLIZS  AND  EQtnPBCENT  rO«  TESSZLS  AND 
AIRCRAFT 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
equipment  and  repair  parts  for  foreign  air- 
craft only,  and  this  would  be  extended  to 
cover  such  equipment  for  foreign  vessels  as 
well.  In  addition,  free  entry  is  also  extend- 
ed to  ground  equipment  for  foreign  aircraft 
with  respect  to  duties  and  any  other  import 
taxes. 


CoBtinaation  of  the  Draft  Law- 
Bat"  Mes  Needed 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTICrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  insert  under  an  extension  of  my 
remarks  two  editorials  from  Connecti- 
cut newspapers,  one  on  continuation  of 
the  draft  law  Is  from  the  May  12  issue 
of  the  Bridgeport  Telegram;  the  other 
very  aptly  points  out  that  it  Is  not  "yes" 
men  needed  in  Congress;  rather  It  is 
"yes.  but"  men  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  on  his  'nonpolitical" 
tour. 

I  commend  the  staff  member  of  the 
Ansonla  Sentinel  responsible  for  this  fine 
editorial 

[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)   Telegram  at 
May   12,   1950 1 

CONTIKXJATION  OF  DSAFT  LAW 

Perhaps  most  of  us  are  wrong  In  thinking 
of  the  present  as  a  peacetime  period.  If  we 
were  actually  at  peace,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  need  for  vigilance  about  what  is 
going  on  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  would  not  be  so  much  need  for  de- 
fense prejjaratlons.  not  only  In  our  own 
country,  but  also  in  those  nations  abroad 
which  live  In  daily  fear  that  they  will  be 
Invaded. 

It  Is  because  of  the  world  picttire.  and  be- 
cause of  numerous  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  months, 
that  Congress  is  changing  its  mind,  and  in- 
clining toward  zuore  preparedness,  rather 
than  less. 
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Only  the  other  day.  Represer.tattre  P\rm- 
•o».  Republican  oi  Connecticut,  referred  In 
Washington  to  the  change  vhlch  had  come 
over  him  personally.  "When  the  Director  of 
SeJective  SerTjce."  he  explained,  •"some 
months  ajo  called  for  a  further  extension 
of  the  draft  lav.  I  was  skeptical,  to  say  the 
least.  Enlistments  In  every  branch  of  mili- 
tary service  had  increased;  the  draft  itself 
vas  on  a  s:and-by  basis:  and  our  relations 
with  Ru^a.  while  not  improved.  seeme<l  no 
worse  than  had  been  the  case  for  some  t:me." 

In  the  new  of  Representative  PAmtscN 
and  of  many  other  capable  observers,  hcw- 
r,  during  the  past  few  weefcs  there  has 
a  distinct  change  for  the  worse,  so  fat 
as  world  affairs  are  concerned.  Things  are 
not  getting  better.  In  fact,  it  Is  much  easier 
to  draw  the  opposite  conclusion.  And  It  Is 
because  of  the  changed  situation,  and  the 
warnirgs  of  Defense  Department  cfflcials, 
that  Representative  PAinascN  vcted  with 
the  majority  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Com.mlttee  for  continuation  of  the  draft  law. 

Ther?  is  something  very  significant  about 
some  of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  within  recent  weeks  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  world.  Viewed  separately,  many 
of  thcte  incidents  are  apt  to  be  toss«'d  off 
by  the  average  observer,  as  of  no  conse- 
quence Under  normal  peaceful  conditions, 
trifling  Incidents  can  be  adjusted  or  com- 
posed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, without  too  much  difficulty. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  normal- 
ity in  many  recent  events,  and  when  they  are 
put  together  logically,  they  invariably  form 
a  pattern  which  assumes  threatening  pro- 
portions That  is  why  officials  of  the  Defense 
Department  have  been  emphasizing  the  need 
for  this  country  to  build  up  its  strength  be- 
yond Its  present  proportions. 

The  continuation  of  the  draft  law.  with  no 
Immediate  prospect  of  Its  early  application. 
seems  to  be  warranted  by  threatening  con- 
ditions which  are  Indisputably  beyond  our 
control. 


(From  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel  of  May 

16.  19501 

D.sEN  Right  Wr  rk  "Yes — BtT  Mfn" 

In  his  Fargo.  N  Dak  ,  speech.  President  Tru- 
man said  that  •fundamentally  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  fair  competitlcn 
from  foreign  goods  than  from  domestic 
goods." 

He  suggested  that  those  «-ho  do  not  se« 
eye  to  e>e  with  the  administrations  "ex- 
perts' en  tariff  policies  are  "isolationists" 
and  "yes — but  men," 

With  the  reasonableness  of  fair  competition 
from  abroad,  a  great  many  will  ai<ree,  pro- 
vided the  Prebident  makes  It  clear  what  he 
means  by  fair.  But  is  it  fair  that  American 
Industry  and  American  worklngmen  should 
compete  in  our  own  American  market  with 
products  of  slave  labor  entering  this  coun- 
try from  Iron -curtain  countries  under  low- 
ered tariffs? 

Czechoslovakia  has  slave  labor  In  the  sense 
that  the  ursurplng  Communist  minority 
which  rules  it  has  become  the  employer,  and 
Its  working  people  work  when  and  where  the 
Government  tells  them  to;  the  state  fixes 
their  hours  of  tell,  determines  what  they 
shall  be  paid  and  how  much  their  earnings 
shall  be  worth. 

Most  Americans  will  be  neither  flattered 
nor  misled  by  having  the  President  hang  an 
"Isolationist  '  tog  on  their  vary  natural  con- 
cern about  protecting  their  Jobs  from  this 
sort  of  slave-labor  competition. 

And  moat  Americans  will  glcry  In  being 
termed  "yes — but  men."  which  merely  means 
that  they  are  not  "yes  men." 

They  are  "yes— but  men"  in  that  they  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween "fair  competition  ■   from  abroad  and 


slave-labor  competition  from  Iron-curtaln 
countries,  which  is  manifestly  unfair.  "Fair 
competition?    Yes.    Slave  competition?    No." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  President  pointed 
out.  that  one  of  the  reasons  this  country  be- 
came great  is  that  it  has  had  no  barriers  to 
trade  between  its  States.  But  there  are 
many  other  reasons  for  that  greatness,  chief 
of  which  is  that  since  the  Civil  War  our  laws 
and  economy  are  those  of  a  free  jieople  and 
do  not  support  the  Institution  of  slave  labor. 

President  Truman  will  find  that  most  of  his 
fellow  Americans  agree  with  him  in  favoring 
promotion  of  International  trade  on  a  "fair" 
basis. 

But  he  win  also  find  that  great  numbers  of 
them  do  not  regard  it  as  "fair"  that  Imports 
of  goods  made  by  slave  labor  In  Iron-curtaln 
countries  shculd  put  them  out  of  a  Job  or  on 
the  WPA. 

Instead  of  saying  "yes"  to  letting  stooges 
of  Stalin,  exploiting  their  own  people,  close 
down  .American  factories.  Americans  will  be 
proud  to  be  regarded  as  "yes — but  men."  with 
loud  and  ringing  emphasis  on  the  "but — " 
and  what  follows  it. 

"But  no  subsidizing  Stalinist  slave  labor 
at  the  cos:  cf  American  Jobs." 


Blood,  Swe2t,  and  Tears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  noR :d.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
phrase  "blocd.  sweat,  and  tears"  has  come 
to  have  historic  significance.  The  fol- 
lowing rather  interesting  article  appeared 
in  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  on  April  5.  1950.  which  chronicled 
the  use  of  the  phra.se  by  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Kennedy,  prior  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech.  May  13,  1940: 

Who  Coined  That  PHKAfi:  ob  Who  Jdsi 
Copped  It? 

(By  Tom  Lcgue) 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  may  rever- 
berate in  two  of  tl-e  great  capitals  of  the 
world,  London  and  Washington. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not.  You 
never  can  tell  about  these  things. 

We  stumbled  on  It  Just  a  few  days  ago. 

No:  that's  not  right,  either.  You  couldn't 
call  It  stumbling.  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  the 
Journal's  Washington  correspondent,  pushed 
us.  or  else  Winston  Churchill  pushed  us. 
That's  the  whole  trouble  We  can't  figure 
out  who  that  guy  up  there  la. 

Breaking  the  problem  down  a  Httle.  for 
greater  clarity  and  confusion,  here's  the  set- 
up: 

The  man  who  originated  the  phrase  "blocd, 
sweat,  and  tears"  was  Winston  Churchill. 

But  Frank  A.  Kennedy  originated  the 
phrase  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears." 

Therefore.  Frank  A.  Kennedy  Is  Winston 
Churchill. 

Kennedy,  or  Churchill,  as  the  case  may  be. 
did  this  thing  In  the  Clearwater  Sun,  21 
years  ago,  in  the  final  stanza  of  a  piece 
of  doggerel  about  the  tearing  down  of  the 
old  Clearwater  Island  toll  bridge. 

To  be  exact.  It  was  on  September  1.  1929, 
and  we  huve  a  photostat  en  hand  to  prove  it. 
Thf  phottjstat  was  furnished  by  the  unknown 
party  In  Wiishlngton,  D.  C. 

The  full  i)oem  la  entitled  "Horatlus  at  the 
(Clearwater    Island    Toll)     Bridge."      It    Is 


rather  long  and  we  are  not  about  to  print 
the    whole    thing.      Here's    the    passage    in 

question: 

"But  quall'd  he  not,  nor  duck'<l  the  Job— 

Of  better  stuff  was  he 
Than  he  whose  ancient  name  he  bore. 

Who  only  fought,  you  see. 
And  shirked  the  greatest  task  o'.  old. 

The  task  that  no  one  cheers-- 
The  task  of  pulling  down  the  bridge. 

In  blood  and  sweat  and  tears." 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  other  fellow, 
the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  opposition — 
Kennedy  or  Churchill  or  whatever  his  name 
Is — picked  the  thing  up  from  thr  Clearwater 
Sun  and  filed  it  away  for  future  reference. 
Significantly  enough,  he  was  In  i.his  country 
at  about  that  time,  crcssing  from  Canada  at 
Niagara  Falls  on  September  19,  1929.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  available  statistics,  it  takes 
Just  19  days  for  a  copy  of  the  Clearwater  Sun 
to  get  into  general  circulation  In  Niagara 
Falls. 

Ma\be  we'd  better  start  at  the  beginning 
and  find  out  what  Kennedy  did  in  the  Boer 
War. 

Frank  Kennedy,  referred  to  therein.  Is 
a  rather  remarkable  newspaper  man.  He 
has  been  in  Washington  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  earned  acclaim  as  a  re- 
porter. It  is  with  considerable  pride  that 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  came 
to  Washington  from  the  great  first  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  The  original  article  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Logue  was  published  in 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun.  on  September 
1,  1929,  and  in  view  of  its  historic  signif- 
icance, I  am  including  it  here: 

MARGINAI.U 

HORATICS    AT    THI       CLE.\RWATER     ISLAND     TOIX) 
BRIDGE 

(News  Item:— "Work  of  demolishing  the 
now  unused  wooden  toll  bridge  to  Clearwater 
Beach  began  yesterday.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  million  dollar  causeway,  this  ancient 
structure  has  been  In  disuse.") 

Up  rose  the  brave  Horatius, 

His  hacksaw  In  his  hand. 
And  marchd  him  forth  upon  the  bridge. 

Perdidoes  to  disband. 
Crumbling  piling  ring'd  him  round. 

Barnacles  tore  his  side; 
And  spikes  there  were,  to  slash  him,  too. 

And  pierce  his  bleeding  hide. 
The  ugly  splinters  of  the  boards 

Tore  off  his  fingernails. 
And  while  he  labor  d  might  and  main. 

The  blisters  rose  in  bales. 
To  Irk  him  in  his  bloody  fight 

To  clear  the  channel  clean. 
The  tide  began  to  foam  at  him 

To  threaten,  low  and  mean. 
And  overhead,  the  broiling  sun. 

In  skies  without  a  fleck. 
Beat  down  in  blazing  fury  on 

The  hackles  of  his  neck. 
And  as  he  puU'd  and  heaVd  and  swore. 

To  pull  the  pilings  up. 
Tlie  woeful  'skeeters  rose  In  swarms 

To  overrlow  his  cup. 
The  ants  and  bugs  and  other  things 

That  lived  m  rotted  wood. 
Began  to  swarm  upon  his  back 

To  hurt  him  all  they  could. 
As  one  by  one  the  piling  fell. 

And  boards  he  split  In  twain, 
Horatlus  mopped  his  sweating  brow. 

And  garnered  in  more  pain. 
High  rose  the  sun,  likewise  the  tide. 

And  now  to  ink  him  more. 
A  Jellyfish,  with  fiery  touch 

Prlck'd  him  in  rear  and  fore. 
And  as  the  tide  came  surging  In 
To  wash  him  off  his  feet. 
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A  swordflrh  thither  wander  d.  too. 

In  search  of  fresh,  raw  m»at. 
Horatius,  with  a  mighty  lunge 

Dl.'patch'd  this  fish  of  prey. 
And  used  the  sword  he  thus  came  by. 

The  boards  to  pry  away. 
Bo  brave  Horatius  struggl'd  on. 

His  battle  not  half  o'er; 
The  mile-long  file  of  pUlrg  stood 

To  snatch  out  all  his  gore. 
The  er.ats  were  there  the  flies  were  too, 

But  Horatius  didnt  mind; 
He  cJutch'd  his  crowbar  once  again. 

Another  pile  to  find. 
And  many  were  there,  yet  to  fell. 

In  all  that  long  array. 
But  brave  Horatlus  raised  his  bar 

And  tore  one  more  away. 
The  sandflies  ramb!  d  over  him. 

And  set  him  all  afire. 
But  brave  Horatlus  beat  them  off. 

And  forced  the  fighting  higher. 
And  to  these  woes  Horatius  tum'd 

A  red  and  blister  d  face, 
And  tore,  with  scarr'd  and  bilsterd  hands, 

A  piling  out  of  place 
He  tore  ar.d  rippd  and  pounded,  too. 

The  bridge  to  pull  apart; 
Impal'd  he  wa.«  on  bolt  and  nail 

That  pierced  him  like  a  da.-t. 
But  always  brave  Horatlus  dar  d. 

With  greatness  in  his  heart. 
To  put  his  shoulder  to  the  Job, 

And  take  another  start. 
Through  weary  hours,  and  tcrtur'd  days. 

Horatius  toiled  In  pain; 
He  toU'd  In  heat.  In  blood.  In  tears — 

Next  day  he  came  again. 
And  as  the  battle  wax'd  and  wag  d 

The  shrinking  piling  fled. 
With  none  to  mark  the  gory  place 

Where  brave  Horatltis  bled. 
But  quailed  he  not.  nor  duck'd  the  Job — 

Of  better  stuff  was  he 
Than  he  whose  ancient  name  he  bore. 

Who  only  fcught.  ycu  see. 
And  shirked  the  greater  task  of  old. 

The  task  that  no  one  cheers — 
The  task  of  pulline  down  the  bridge 

In  blocd  and  sweat  and  tears. 

"Simpaticos"  one  and  only  fan-mail 
letter  which  appeared  several  days  after 
publication  of  the  "Horatius"  poem: 

APPRrCl-ATlON 

Editor.  Cle-arwatxs  Sun: 

Weil.  "Slmpatlcc  "  certainly  covered  him- 
self with  glory,  and  we  give  him  Icud  accJaim. 
for  his  parody  on  Horatlus  at  the  Bridge  was 
a  masterpiece  and  covered  the  case  most  ex- 
cellently and  fully,  for  we  had  heard  cf  those 
details  so  well  set  forth,  and  all  for  25  cents 
an  hour.  The  misery  of  It.  To  think  that 
any  man,  no  matter  what  his  color,  should 
have  to  suffer  like  that.  Can  ycu  really  pic- 
ture it?  And  to  think  a  hundred  men  needed 
and  asked  for  a  Job  like  that. 

If  it  were  being  done  In  the  winter  season. 
It  might  have  been  a  tTi&e  less  uncomfort- 
able, but  hot  sun.  new  and  then  a  shower. 
heavy  timbers  to  be  handled,  bugs  galore,  not 
to  mention  mosqxiitoes.  The  pity  cf  It.  and 
yet  each  man  was  and  is  Just  as  valuable  as 
any  other  of  otu-  citizens. 

We  will  forgive  you  all  other  utterances. 
•"Marginalia."  and  forget  the  past,  for  you 
have  a  heart  and  a  soul,  when  you  can  see 
things  as  they  are.  and  tell  us  in  such  a  splen- 
did way.  We  rend  a  short  time  ago  that  these 
days  ve  shculd  be  hard-headed,  but  not 
hard-hearted,  but  you  are  neither,  praise  be. 
Tfell  Vis  some  more  truths,  and  may  every 
reader  take  It  all  to  hea.t. 

'Pen'  Penxuccton. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Kennedy 
poem,  published  11  years  before  the 
Prime  Ministers  speech,  used  the  ex- 
pression "He  toiled  in  heat,  in  blood,  in 
tears,  ■  and  in  another  place  the  expres- 


sion "In  blood  and  sweat  and  tears."  In 
Mr.  Churchill's  book  Blood.  Sweat,  and 
Tears — ^Putnam.  1941 — the  original  use 
of  the  phrase  is  quoted  as  "blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat,"  page  276.  Prime  Min- 
ister, May  13.  1940: 

I  would  say  to  the  Hctise.  as  I  said  to  those 
▼ho  have  Joined  this  Government:  "I  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil,  tears,  and 
sweat." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Prime  Minister 
used  in  the  original  statement  the  word 
**toil"  just  as  the  Kennedy  poem  nearly 
11  years  before  had  used  the  same  word. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  friend  and 
constituent.  Prank  Kennedy,  and  the 
newspaper  published  in  my  district  first 
published  these  historic  words.  I  felt  it 
rather  important  that  we  record  the  facts 
for  the  pages  of  history,    f 
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Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  requiem  mass  for  the 
Right  Reverend  Walter  S.  Carroll.  D.  D.. 
in  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  last  February  27,  the  eulcgy 
contained  so  much  beauty  and  character 
that  I  thought  it  sho'jld  adorn  the  pages 
of  the  CoNGRESsiON.u.  Record.  It  was 
delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  H. 
Wright.  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Mass. 

Monsignor  Carroll  s?rved  in  the  im- 
portant position  of  Vatican  Secretariat 
of  State,  and  at  his  oSce  in  Rome  he 
not  only  carried  out  duties  exclusively 
of  a  religio'os  nat'ore  withm  the  Catholic 
Ch'orch,  but  he  also  was  active  m  the 
battle  against  the  forces  of  communism 
in  Europe — a  campaign  which  is  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  Members  of  this 
Confess.  He  died  at  the  age  of  41, 
while  in  the  midst  of  this  crusade. 

Monsignor  Carroll's  mother.  Mrs.  B, 
Margaret  Hogan  Carroll,  is  a  resident  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  His  brother.  Msgr.  How- 
ard J.  Carroll,  is  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
with  offices  in  Washington,  and  another 
brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Col':'man  F.  Carroll, 
is  pastor  of  St.  Maurice  Church  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

This  inspirational  sermon  by  Bishop 
Wright  Is  a  highly  deserved  tribute  to 
this  beloved  member  of  an  outstanding 
American  family; 

"I  have  fought  the  pood  fight.  I  have 
flcished  the  course.    I  have  kept  the  faith  " 

It  is  my  sad  privilege  to  speak  this  morn- 
ing a  few  words  of  fraternal  tribute  to 
MsgT.  Walter  Carroll  and  of  Christian  com- 
fort to  his  loved  ones. 

I  speak  as  the  representatlTe  of  monsig- 
nor's  classmates  and  of  his  priest  friends. 
However,  if  I  may  intrude  a  personal  note. 
there  is  a  slight  reason  why  I  might  appro- 
priately t)e  cme  appointed  to  serve  to  interpret 
the  sympathy  of  all  to  monslgnor's  family. 


In  the  first  days  after  cur  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  Father  Walter  Carroll  and  I 
offered  our  masses  simultareoxisly  one  morn- 
ing In  Saint  lenatius'  great  Roman  church. 
Father  Waiter's  mother  wa.«  present  at  those 
masses,  and  afterward,  out  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  Roman  square,  we  had  a  reunion  which 
she  will  remember  as  lighthearted  with  the 
Joy  of  new  priests,  penlal  Roman  customs  and 
the  happiness  of  first  masses. 

The  mass  in  Washington  this  morning  is 
one  of  requkm — but  it  Is  the  seme  mass  as 
rejoi'^ed  us  that  day  in  Rome.  The  same 
Christ  is  offered.  The  same  priesthood  Is  His 
instalment.  The  same  Roman  faith  is  ex- 
pressed. The  same  God  Is  pleased.  The 
same  persons  are  present  for  this  moment  of 
pa.'^ng  sorrow  as  were  present  then  on  that 
morning   of  springT:me   priesthood. 

The  mass  which  Father  Walter  then  offered 
himself  is  net  less  efficacious  now  that  It  la 
offered  for  him  by  the  representative  in 
America  of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth.  The 
same  Christ  with  whom  Father  Walter  was 
then  united  at  the  Roman  altar  is  even  more 
intimately  his  life  and  his  being  now  that 
he  IS  united  to  Him  in  eternity.  Roman 
fauh  has  been  transmuted  for  him  mio  a 
yet  more  perfect  form  of  knowledge  in  the 
vision  of  that  divinity  of  which  we  saw  only 
the  broken  reaections  when  we  were  students 
those    yea.'^    ago    in    holy    Rome. 

The  God  who  gave  Joy  to  our  youth  and 
to  Waller  s  motlier  on  that  morning  15  years 
ago.  is  with  us  yet.  to  give  us  another  Joy. 
a  Joy  more  subtle,  more  profoundly  spiritual, 
the  Joy  of  resignaUon  to  Gods  wUl,  of  con- 
fidence m  Christ  8  promise  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him.  though  he  be  dead,  shall 
live:  He  shall  not  die.  but  shall  have  lift 
everlasting. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  false  perspective  the 
dignities  and  distinctions  which  came  so 
early  m  his  life,  but  perhaps  so  fatally  for 
the  health  of  Monaxgnor  Carroll.  One  might 
be  tempied  to  say:  how  wonderful  that  one 
so  young  shculd  have  honors  so  great  and 
be  entrusted  with  responsibilities  so  serlotis. 
Yet  such  a  speaker  would  reveal  no  under- 
standing of  the  crushing  weight  of  some 
honors,  the  toll '  that  such  responsibilities 
take  of  those  who  bear  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  might  be  tempted  to  say :  how 
sad  that  one  so  young  should  die.  should 
be  taken  in  the  very  maturity  of  his  priest- 
hood. Such  a  speaker  would  reveal  no  un- 
derstanding cf  what  a  privUege  it  is  to  be 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  Christ's  Vicar  and 
Christ  s  church,  to  be  quickly,  eagerly  spent 
in  the  service  of  Christ  Himself. 

The  time  of  a  good  priest's  death  Is  always 
in  the  hands  cf  God  and  we  must  never 
speak  of  it  as  premature,  however  young, 
however  gifted,  the  priest  may  be.  When 
Gioeue  Borsl  wrote  his  si^rituai  testament 
in  the  very  springtime  of  his  life,  yet  the  eve 
of  his  death,  he  set  forth  sentiments  which 
come  even  mere  spontaner-usly  to  the  lips 
of  the  good  pnest.  such  as  Monstgnor  Carroll 
most  certaiiily  was:  "A  better  er.d  covld  not 
have  crowned  my  life,  and  I  feel  the  pleas- 
ure to  have  made  a  gxxl  and  generous  use  of 
It.  •  •  •  Do  not  weep,  for  It  was  written 
in  Heaven  that  I  should  die.  Do  not  mcum. 
or  else  you  would  regret  my  happiness.  I 
am  not  to  be  mourned  but  envied  .  .  .  My 
daUy  death  shall  have  come  to  an  end.  and 
I  shall  be  race  to  face  with  the  Judge  whom 
I  have  greatly  feared,  with  the  Lord  whom 
I  have  greatly  loved." 

If  the  devout  Italian  soldier  so  wrote,  sure- 
ly this  devoted  priest  would  have  spoken  in 
no  leas  patient  and  Joyous  rcstgnauon  to 
God's  Hcly  WiU.  Think  of  how  many  things, 
much  more  dJficuJt  than  dying,  he  did  out  c4 
love  and  loyalty  for  Chnst  and  for  His 
chtirch! 

Two  years  ago  tn  a  London  bookstore  I  was 
fingering  throtigh  the  war  memoirs  of  a 
British  Anny  officer  in  Alrica  and  Italy.    I 
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was  suddenly  st&rtled  to  flud  in  the  Index 
the  name  of  my  classmate.  Walter  Carroll. 
The  references  were  few.  but  significant. 
Reading  around  them  and  between  the  lines 
one  could  imagine  the  firmness  and  forti- 
tude with  which  Monstgnor  Carroll,  like  so 
many  of  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  Christ,  was  obliged  to  resist  political 
maneuvers  when  these  would  do  violence  to 
ilj«  law  of  God  or  the  true  welfare  of  men — 
to  state,  simply  yet  strongly,  the  position  of 
the  chtirch  and  therefore  of  God  when  this 
might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  or 
neglected  or  despised 

Reflecting  on  the  priestly  career  that  Mon- 
slgnor  Carroll  was  destined  to  have,  espe- 
cially diirmg  the  recent  war.  I  thought  of 
the  words  In  which  St.  Paul  proclaimed  the 
glory— the  hard-earned  glory — of  his  apos- 
tolate:  What  journeys  I  have  undertaken.  In 
danger  from  robbers.  In  danger  from  my  own 
people.  In  danger  from  the  Gentiles:  danger 
In  cities:   danger  In  the  wilderness. 

Surely  the  parallel  Is  clear.  What  jour- 
neys Monsignor  Carroll  undertook  on  er- 
rands for  the  Holy  See  and  in  the  service  of 
the  church  and  therefore  of  Christ.  Jour- 
neys under  wartime  condir  .ons  and  with  all 
the  hazards  of  war  In  dancer,  in  a  sense, 
from  his  own  people  whenever,  as  must  fre- 
quently have  been  the  case,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  f-e  name  of  religion  and  of  the  church 
to  resist  plans  or  policies  conceived  In  mere 
political  or  military  convenience,  in  short- 
ElghteJ  reasons  of  s'at»  not  to  say  prejudice, 
Irrellglon  or  ignorance  In  danger  from  other 
nations  constantly.  In  danger  In  cities  as 
an  agent  for  Christ  In  the  midst  of  Intrigue. 
In  danger  In  the  wilderness  as  an  envoy  from 
Christ  to  soldiers  far  from  home  and  far  from 
normal  spiritual  controls  the  while  they  did 
the  brutal  work  of  Cciesar. 

So  Monsignor  Carroll  can  also  say  now  with 
St.  Paul,  as  he  lays  down  his  arms  from 
strenuous  service:  I  have  fought  the  good 
fi^ht.  I  bsve  finished  the  course — Bonum 
certamen  ccrtavi.  Cursum  consummavl. 
Pldem  servavl. 

So  we   come   back   to  the   thought   of   his 
journeys,    all    the    Journeys    from    Rome    to 
Africa,  to  parts  of  Btirope,  to  America,  jour- 
neys which   were   to   be   the   threads  out   of 
which  was  woven  his  apostolate,  an  apostc- 
late  unique  among  the  priestly  careers  of  our 
clas.'smates.     On     each     of     these     journeys 
friends  would  see  him  off  as  the  boat  sailed 
or  the  plane  left  the  ground      And  each  time 
that  friends  would  see  him  off  they  thoueht 
the    thoughu    which     people     have    always 
thou;^ht,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  when 
loved  ones  go  forth  on  a  Journey.     We  stand 
on  the  pier,  or  on  the  ramps  arjove  the  air- 
field, or  on  the  railroad  platform.     The  ship 
moves   slowly    away    from    us:    It    gains    the 
gr«at  ocean.     The  train  slides  from  Its  termi- 
ual,  gently  at  first,  then  It  gathers  speed  and 
rolls  rapidly  on  its  way.     The  plane  vibrates, 
eager  to  leave  the  earth:   It  skims  along  the 
flr!d.  It  Is  lifted  skyuard.  it  recedes  further 
and  further  into  the  blue.     At  length  we  i;o 
longer  see  the  loved  ones  who  have  ventured 
forth  en  tnelr  journey.     First  they,  then  the 
ship,    the    train,    the   airplane    become    mere 
specks   and    disappear    beyond    the    horizon 
where  earth  and  sea  and  sky  all  meet  and 
merge  with  one  another. 

Then  someone  always  says:  "Therel  He's 
gone  " 

Gone  where?  Gone  on  his  Journey — out  of 
our  sigh:,  that's  u.l.  And  even  as  we  say 
"He's  gone,"  we  think  to  ourselves  and  we 
remind  one  another  of  those  who  shall  b« 
awAlilng  at  the  other  end,  waiting  to  meet 
him.  to  welcome  him.  to  learn  of  him  lh» 
details  of  the  journey. 

The  ship,  the  train,  the  plane — ^ough  now 
they  seem  mere  specks — are  as  large  in  di- 
mension, as  strong  tn  force,  as  able  to  bear 
tfeairtuad  of  living  freight  as  they  were  when 
►y  jtood  by  our  sides.     Their  dinunUhed 


size  as  they  fade  from  view  Is  In  us,  not  them. 
And  just  at  the  moment  when  we  cry  out: 
•He's  gone!" — other  voices,  beyond  the  limit 
of  our  sight,  are  ready  to  cry;  "Lo,  he  comes!" 

So  it  was  with  the  wartime  journeys  which 
constituted  so  great  a  part  of  Monsignor 
Carroll's  apostolate  So  must  it  be  with 
Journey  by  which  his  journeys  end. 

We  stand  by  the  side  of  death  and,  in 
language  like  that  of  the  traveler's  friends 
when  they  see  him  off,  we  cry:  "There  He's 
gone."  Gone  where?  Gone  from  our 
sight— that's  all. 

Gone  on  the  journey  which  ends  where 
all  Journeys  must:  In  God — In  Eternity — 
with  Christ.  Gone  to  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  who  before  him  made  that  same 
journey— but  especially,  in  the  case  of  Mon- 
signor Carroll,  by  those  '^ho  preparec"  for 
eternity  by  doing  work  like  to  the  work 
that  he  did:  the  unique  work  of  special 
service  to  the  Holy  See. 

Surely  Christ  must  have  some  particular 
welcome  for  those  who  collaborated  with 
His  Vicar  at  the  heart's  core  of  His  Church. 
Surely  the  Holy  Apostles.  Peter  and  Paul, 
must  receive  with  special  warmth  one  who 
labored  so  long,  so  hard  In  the  City  that  is 
theirs  Surely  all  heaven  much  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  Monsignor  Carroll  to  echo 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  even  before  God's 
Judgment  Seat:  I  ha  fought  the  good 
fight.  I  have  finished  the  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.  May  his  soul  and  all 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  through 
the  mercy  of  God  rest  In  peace.     Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave, 
I  include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
report  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Wender, 
Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Board,  to 
the  Board  on  May  9,  1C50,  without  com- 
ment of  my  own  for  or  against  the  state- 
ments therein,  e.xcept  as  they  show 
clearly  that  the  Recreation  Board  can- 
not accept  operation  of  the  pools  at  this 
time,  and  to  applaud  Mr.  Wender  s  dec- 
laration that  he  opposes  segregation. 

This  supports  my  contention  that  the 
pa.ssagc  of  H.  R.  5968  is  unnecessary  and 
unwanted. 

RrPORT  OF  Board  Cii.\irman 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  stated  meeting  of  this  Board,  concluding 
8  years  of  unparalleled  growth  and  accom- 
plishment toward  the  building  of  an  ade- 
quate and  modern  recreation  system  for  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

It  Is  significant  that  Mr  James  E  Schwab, 
vice  chairman,  and  Mrs  Alice  C.  Hunter,  sec- 
retary, have  served  with  me  as  the  Board's 
only  officers  since  its  inception.  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  confidence  our  colleagues 
have  indicated  in  vesting  us  with  the  honor 
and  responsibility  of  leading  the  Board 
through  these  formative  years. 

It  la  extremely  fortunate  that  a  majority 
of  the  Board's  membership  has  remained 
constant  since  our  formMllon,  thus  insuring 


a  better  understanding  of  our  problems  and 
a  continuity  of  sound  policies  and  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Schwab's  second  4-year  appoint- 
ment Is  about  to  expire.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
me  to  repeat  the  tributes  I  have  previously 
made  to  his  loyal,  conscientious,  and  Inde- 
fatigable service  to  this  Board  and  the  entire 
community.  Only  the  Superintendent  and 
yoiir  Chairman  are  fully  aware  of  his  tremen- 
dous capacity  for  work  and  his  willingness  to 
accept  difficult  and  time-consuming  assign- 
ments at  great  personal  sacrifice,  physically 
and  financially.  Although  we  have  not  al- 
ways agreed.  I  have  always  fully  respected 
his  Independence  of  thought  and  vigorously 
defended  his  right  to  express  a  point  of  view 
which  Is  undoubtedly  shared  by  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  citizens  who  are  Justly  en- 
titled to  representation  on  a  democratically 
selected,  wholly  Independent  Board  such  aa 
this.  I  am  personally  Indebted  to  him  for 
sharing  many  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
Board  leadership  which  other  members  have 
been  unable  to  assume.  Although  in  previ- 
ous j-ears  he  has  frequently  evidenced  a 
strong  desire  to  resign  because  of  family  and 
business  duties.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  me  that  he  has  remained  to  assist  In  the 
solution  of  problems  which  still  beset  the 
Board.  Hence  I  unhesitatingly  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  value  of  Mr.  Schwabs  un- 
compensated and  little  publicized  public 
service.  He  represents  a  valuable  and  tangi- 
ble asset  to  our  community  life,  worthy  of 
commendation  by  all  and  of  further  reten- 
tion in  office. 

Mrs.  Hunter's  long  Board  experience  has 
demonstrated  her  fine  resoluteness  of  char- 
acter and  outstanding  civic  virtues.  Her 
Board  activities  have  never  been  confined  to 
narrow  racial  representation,  while  her  lib- 
eral views  have  strongly  Influenced  the 
Board's  disposition  to  assume  leadership  In 
the  removal  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tory restrictions.  Whatever  may  be  our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  and 
methods  to  be  pursued.  I  fully  endorse  her 
alms  and  objectives,  for  her  guiding  princi- 
ples are  noble  and  Irrefutable. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fowler,  District  buds^et  offi- 
cer, has  admirably  and  ably  represented  the 
District  Commissioners,  giving  u?  Invaluable 
assistance  from  the  beginning  by  reason  of 
his  broad  knowledge  of  District  aJairs.  W» 
are  likewise  deeply  appreciative  of  the  gen- 
erous support  and  understanding  accorded 
our  policies  and  our  budget  requests  by  the 
District  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Irving  C.  Root,  Superintendent  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Board  from  the  outset,  served  the  Inte- 
rior Department  with  distinction  until  April 
12,  1950.     On  that  date  your  chairman  was 
advised   by   letttr   from  Mr.   A.   E.   Dem.iray, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Paik  Serv- 
ice, that  Mr.  Edward  J.  Kelly,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Superintendent  of  National  Cap- 
ital  Parks,   would   henceforth  represent  Mr. 
Root  on  the  Board.    Legal  precedents  justify- 
ing this  substitution  were  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Demaray.     Without  any  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Kelly,  Intended  or  implied,  your  chairman 
and  the  superintendent  were  concerned  w.th 
the  legal  problems  Involved,  and  on  April  18 
the  Commi.'.sioners  at  my  request  auihor.zed 
the  corporation  counsel,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  West 
to  rule  upon  Mr.  Kelly's  appointment.     Mr. 
West  Informally  advised  me  on  Aprl  25.  ccn- 
flrmed  by  his  letter  of  May  4,  that  the  Issues 
raised  are  complex  and  difficult  to  determine 
involving  extensive   research   which   require 
considerable    time    to    conclude.     Since    a 
Board   poll,   as   well   as   this   meeting,   were 
imminent  ho  suggested  that  I  rcognire  Mr 
Kelly's   credentials   at   this   time   subject    to 
hU  later  findings  and  opinion  which  will  be 
binding  upon  the  Biiurd. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  Mr  Kellv.  with 
whom  we  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant  rela- 
tionship, to  the  Board  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
foregoing  and  extend  to  him  our  complete 
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cooperation  and  the  opporunlty  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  Board's  activities.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  past  8  yeeirs  have  produced 
many  sharp  disagreements  between  the 
Board  and  the  Interior  Department.  Never- 
theless we  are  delighted  that  virtually  all 
of  our  differences  have  l^een  reconciled.  We 
trust  that  within  a  short  time  those  that 
remain  will  be  finally  resolved,  so  that  the 
Board  may  once  again  resume  a  unanimity 
of  action  that  uniformly  obtained  d'^iring 
Its  first  5  years  of  operation. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Stelnem.  prominent  local  at- 
torney. Is  the  present  representative  of  the 
board  of  education.  He  has  proven  a  worthy 
successor  to  three  eminent  predecessors;  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Ballou;  Mr.  Robert  L.  Haycock,  for- 
mer superintendent  of  schools;  and  Mr.  C. 
lielvln  Sharpe.  who  served  with  us  most  ably 
until  hla  election  as  president  of  the  board 
of  education  In  May  1949  Mr.  Stelnem's 
keen  Interest  in  our  work  has  brought  abotrt 
an  even  closer  relationship  between  the  two 
boards  than  ever  before.  The  effective  co- 
operation and  the  mutual  respect  and  under- 
Btandlng  which  have  been  manifested  be- 
tween these  two  public  agencies  have  been 
remarkably  satisfying,  meriting  emulation 
a.nd  approval  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  O.  G  Hankins.  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  parent-teacher  leader  for  many  years,  is 
the  latest  appointee  to  lay  membership  on 
the  board.  On  June  24,  1949.  she  succeeded 
Mrs.  Andrew  Saul,  who  was  compelled  to 
resign  becatise  of  111  health.  Mrs.  Saul  had 
replaced  Mrs.  George  Garrett  when  the  lat- 
ter's  husband  was  appointed  minister  (no'w 
ambassador)  to  Eire.  Both  ladles  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  our  board.  Mrs. 
Hankins.  in  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  her  membership,  has  acquired  extensive 
knowledge  of  her  duties  and  of  the  depart- 
ment's constantly  expanding  programs  and 
facilities.  Despite  numerous  other  Impor- 
tant civic  responsibilities,  she  has  shown  a 
devoted  attention  to  the  board's  problems  for 
which  we  are  extremely  appreciative. 

We  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  the  high 
caliber  of  alternates  who  have  served  at 
times  In  place  of  official  representatives  on 
the  board.  The  board  of  education  alter- 
nates have  Included  Mr.  Haycock,  Dr.  Robert 
A  Maurer.  Mr.  Stelnem.  and  the  Incumbent, 
Mrs.  Elvlrla  Z  Magdebxirger.  Mr.  Root's  al- 
ternates have  Included  his  able  assistant*, 
Messrs  Harry  Thompson.  Prank  Gartslde,  and 
Edward  Kelly.  Mr  Geoffrey  Thornett.  sec- 
retary to  the  txjard  of  commissioners,  has 
been  Mr.  Pcwler's  regular  alternate  since  1942. 
except  when  Deputy  Budget  Offlcer  William 
Wilding  has  attended  in  h  ■  absence. 

Probably  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
attendant  to  the  Board's  successful  develop>- 
ment  has  t)een  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  a  loyal  and  devoted  staff,  highly  skilled 
and  experienced  in  meeting  the  changing 
recreation  needs  of  oiir  community.  Every 
employee  has  been  engaged  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  ment  and  ability  without  recard  to 
pressure  either  within  or  without  the  Board's 
membership  The  continued  wise  leadership 
from  the  very  t>eglnnlng  of  Mr.  Ullo  F. 
Christiansen,  our  superintendent,  one  of 
America's  foremoet  recreation  statesmen,  and 
his  fine  principal  assistant.s.  Mi5s  Sibyl  Baker 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Young,  has  proven  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  and  comfort  to 
the  members  of  this  Board,  as  well  as  to  their 
professional  colleagues.  One  cannot  help  but 
feel  a  friendly  sense  of  penscnal  regard  for 
them  as  a  restilt  of  our  mutual  association 
th^fie  many  years  in  an  enterpnse  of  such 
vital  Importance  to  e%ery  citizen.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  each  member  of  the  Board 
In  expressing  to  each  member  of  cor  staff 
our  deep  and  abiding  thanks  for  their  great 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty,  ofttlmes  tinder 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances. 

Having  endeavored  to  describe  and  eral- 
mate  the  Board's  past  and  present  personnel. 


I  am  Impelled  to  take  notice  of  serious  and 
alarming  charges  which  have  emanated  In 
recent  weeks  from  variotia  sotircea.  BecatJise 
of  their  grave  nature,  it  la  my  duty  to  reply 
formally  at  this  time. 

Despite  past  criticism  by  individuals  and 
organizations,  the  Board  has  advanced  sub- 
stantially during  the  past  year  in  liberaliz- 
ing program  and  eliminating  segregation  In 
many  spheres  of  activity.  On  June  14,  1949. 
the  Board  adopted  a  policy  later  Incorporated 
In  the  bylaws,  article  II,  section  2,  as  follows: 

"The  Board  will  make  every  poesible  and 
realistic  effort  toward  the  removal  of  racial 
segregation  in  public  recreation  In  such  se- 
quence and  at  such  rate  of  progression  as 
may  be  consi£tent  with  the  public  Interest, 
public  order,  and  effective  administration. 
The  B-'ard  by  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
Board  at  a  stated  meeting  shall  from  time 
to  time  Issue  necessary  orders  to  the  super- 
intendent to  Implement  this  policy." 

This  statement  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval of  liberal  elements  and  was  endorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  District 
Commissioners,  and  all  of  our  daily  news- 
papers. The  Board  has  striven  tirelessly 
and  continuously  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
It  was  rot  to  be  expected  that  anything  we 
did  would  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
those  who  sought  immediate  elimination  of 
all  secregatlcn  practices.  Some  22  specific 
Instances  were  recently  cited  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Indicating  otir  progress  in 
implementing  the  policy.  Secretary  Chap- 
man has  privately  and  publicly  stated  his 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  efforts 
to  date  and  the  evident  good  faith  with 
which  we  proceeded. 

The  sole  area  of  difference  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Board  lies  with  the  pciicy  to 
be  pursued  In  the  operation  of  the  six  swim- 
ming pools  now  under  GSI  management. 
We  have  never  fully  operated  them  In  the 
past,  but  only  during  morning  periods,  5  days 
a  week.  We  do  not  now  have  funds  or  per- 
Bcnnel  to  operate  them  fully.  The  Secretary 
offered  them  to  us  on  the  basis  of  full-time 
management  on  a  wholly  ncnsegregated 
basis.  For  a  variety  of  factual  reasons,  in- 
cluding insufficient  funds,  likelihood  of  fi- 
nancial loss.  Inadequacy  of  trained  person- 
nel, the  lack  of  absolute  control  over  our 
employees,  and  the  possltillty  of  contro- 
versies ensuing  from  an  operation  by  us 
under  the  Secretary's  terms,  your  concessions 
committee  agreed  with  the  Secretary  that 
the  Board  cotUd  not  accept  his  offer  at  this 
time  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior shotild  assume  responsi'oUity  fcr  full 
operation  this  year.  Ttis  conclusion  was  ap- 
proved by  five  members  of  the  Board  We 
are  reliably  informed  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  made  careftil  plans  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of 
all  pools  this  summer.  Although  the  Board 
has  requested  the  Commissioners  to  seek 
legislation  vesting  administrative  control  tn 
the  Board  of  all  swimming  pools  and  lands 
assigned  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning'  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  the  Intent  of  cur  organic 
act  of  1942.  tt  is  generally  recoenieed  that 
no  legislation  could  be  adopted  in  sufficient 
time  to  affect  1950  operation. 

Nothing  that  this  Board  or  your  chairman 
has  said  or  done  remotely  Implies  (a)  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  should  not  op- 
erate the  pools  in  accordance  with  that 
Department's  announced  policies,  (bl  that 
the  Department  cannot  be  successful  in  such 
operation,  or  (ci  that  the  Boaird  or  yotir 
chairman  are  hopeful  that  incidents  will 
again  arise  this  summer  which  will  fan 
racial  hatred  and  strife,  resulting  In  the 
closing  of  the  pods.  Nothing  can  be  ftir- 
ther  from  the  truth  than  the  fantastic  as- 
sertion that  this  Board  and  your  chairman 
•"have  a  vested  interest  in  violence"  and  that 
"we  are  practically  giving  the  green  light  to 


troublemakers  to  see  to  It  that  something 
does  happen." 

It  is  an  obviotis  and  reasonable  conclu- 
sion that  the  Board's  reluctance  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  Secretary's  swimming- 
pool  policy  was  because,  although  it  lacked 
confidence  in  Its  own  ability  to  discharge 
that  policy  satisfactorily,  it  could  rely  upon 
his  assurance  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  so 
vrtth  complete  safety  to  the  thousands  of 
citizens  who  need  and  will  use  the  pools  If 
they  are  adequately  protected  In  their  right 
to  use  them. 

For  myself,  I  quote  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Board's  April  11  meeting  when  the  com- 
mittee report  was  adopted: 

"He  <Mr.  Wender)  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  operation  of  the  pools  was  going  to  be 
successful  as  well  as  the  education  program 
so  that  the  pools  can  be  used  without  diffi- 
culty. 

"The  committee  feels  and  the  Secretary 
himself  stated  he  agrees  that  the  Recreation 
Board  is  not  ready  to  take  over  the  pools  at 
this  time  imder  the  terms  offered  by  the  Ds- 
partment  of  Interior." 

I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  my  p)er- 
sonal  devotion  to  democratic  principles  dtir- 
Ing  half  a  lifetime  of  civic  activity.  I  have 
resolutely  tried  to  drive  otit  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  all  of  the  many  organiza- 
tions with  which  I  have  served.  My  abhor- 
rence for  segregation  has  been  repeated  over 
many  years  tn  the  press,  at  public  gather- 
ings, and  at  the  Board  meetings.  My  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  civil-right*  pro- 
gram has  long  been  known  to  those  familiar 
with  my  activities  even  though  I  have  stated 
my  opinion  that  the  methods  utilised  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Clnl  Rights  in  ac- 
quiring facts  concerning  Washington  result- 
ed in  some  tinfcrtunate  Inaccuracies  relat- 
ing to  recreation.  I  am  protid  of  the  prog- 
ress the  Board  has  made  thus  far  in  remov- 
ing segregation,  partly  due  to  my  own  eflorts 
and  convictions.  Hence  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  to  anyone  for  my  attitude  on  this 
matter  even  though  my  views  are  undoubt- 
edly too  liberal  for  a  great  many  and  not  pro- 
gressive enough  for  others. 

This  statement  is  made  so  that  no  doubt 
can  remain  even  In  the  most  prejudiced  and 
distorted  minds — I  despise  violence,  disorder, 
and  mob  control  for  any  purpose — most  of  all 
by  those  who  would  deny  others  their  legal 
freedom  of  action.  I  denounce  any  person 
or  organization  who  wotild  interfere  with 
the  Secretary's  determination  to  make  any 
or  all  of  the  six  park  pools  available  this 
summer  on  an  open  basis.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  and  plea  that  all  citizens  will  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  making  his  program 
successful  and  that  in  the  deplorable  event 
that  any  stupid,  ill-advised  hocxilums  should 
attempt  to  harm  or  Interfere  with  the  peace- 
ftil  enjoyment  of  the  pools  by  those  who  want 
to  use  them,  they  will  be  summarily  arrested 
and  prosecuted,  without  pity  or  consolation 
from  any  decent  citizen 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  I  have  prepared 
a  resolution  which  I  recommend  be  consid- 
ered and  approved  by  the  Board  at  this  time : 

azsoicnoH 

•This  Board  wishes  to  dispel  concltislvely 
any  suggestion  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  plan  to  operate 
the  park  swimming  pools  this  year  on  an 
open  basis.  Such  unfounded  tmp'iications 
are  false  and  without  fact.  This  Board  offers 
its  full  cooperation  to  the  Secretary  and  De- 
partment insofar  as  it  is  able  to  assist  them 
in  their  operation  and  control  of  the  pools. 
We  dt'piore  any  suggestion  that  we  are  de- 
sirous of  implementing,  aiding,  abetting,  or 
in  anywise  encouraging  disorder  at  the  pools 
or  abstention  from  their  use  Sy  any  perFon. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Board  tirges  all  persons 
to  deport  themselves  l^.w-fully  and  with  dig- 
nity so  that  nc  fvirther  untoward  incident 
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to  the  Na:;ca'k  Oipltal.  and  tbcrcby  marring 

tbe  iVne  reputattoa  for  pcae*  mad  good  order 
vhicii  ihcukl  beioskf  to  a  cMUMBlty  at  Uw- 
ablrttrig  a^d  reputab'.e  c:tt*er^s  ~ 

HiUtxT  S    WK^rocx. 
C toirvMi*.  Dittnct  c  ■  C     ..  -.  ^^a 


Restontioa  of  Is^lepenclcace  of  LhbaaBa 


rjrrENsioN  of  renurks 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CCNXK-rZCTT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR££ENT A I r.  ES 

Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
New  Er.r.and  d:5tr;c:  Knehts  of  Lith- 
uania, recently  met  m  annual  conven- 
tion m  Water  bury.  Conn.,  and  adopted 
the  foUox;n?  resolution  vhich  reaffirms 
the  principles  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 
Truly,  there  can  be  no  just  peace  in  the 
world  while  people  are  oppressed  by  dic- 
tatorial rule  as  is  the  case  in  Lithuania. 

To:  The  Prwtident  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honor»hl»  Harry  8.  Trmr^an;  the  Secretary 
or  Bute,  the  BoDonble  Dean  Acheson;  the 
two  Senaton  from  tbc  State  at  Ccnnectu 
rut  the  BonorabI*  Iblen  ifcMahon  and  the 
Honorable  WUUam  Benton:  the  House  ma- 
Jortty  leader,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  from  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  llaasacbtisetts;  the  Congress- 
wama  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  OoDoecticm.  tla*  HosMrable  James  Pat- 
tcraon;  the  Congrf  miu  at  Large  from 
Cosmectlcut.  the  Honorable  Anthony  Sad- 
lak:  and  to  the  press: 

Tbe  priests,  delegates  and  guecU  of  the  an- 
BOal  comentloa  at  tbe  New  England  District 
of  tbc  Knlgbts  of  Lttboanla.  congregated  at 
ft.  Joseph's  auditorltim.  Waterbury.  Conn.. 
OB  May  14.  1950.  unanlmotisly  passed  the 
fbOovlng  recclutlons: 

"Wbereaa  members  of  the  Knights  of  Uth- 
oania.  all  at  whom  are  Americans  of  Uth- 
nBtttaa  dnceot  and  are  deeply  concerned 
■boot  the  prcaect  sad  plight  cf  LithuajiLa,  the 
land  c<  tbeir  forebears:  and 

"Wbereaa  tbe  delegates  to  the  convention 
realise  that  the  complete  and  untarnished 
IndepeBdmcc  of  Lithuania  has  since  been 
BUppr asset,  and  Is  being  suppressed  by  an  in- 
sidious and  Godless  Soviet  Communist  horde 
and  '".:  satellites,  now  threatening  and  beat- 
ing on  our  shores;  and 

"Whereas  the  delegates  appreciate  the  sup- 
port and  itssistance  given  the  Uthuanlans  by 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  Govemmenta  of 
these  United  Elites,  and 

"Whereas  the  delegates  are  in  favor  of  and 
desire  the  continued  support  and  assistance 
for  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  now  more 
than  ever,  of  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
Oofvomments  of  these  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  delegates  to  the  An- 
nual New  England  District  Convention  rep- 
resenting ttie  foIJowlng  local  councils  of  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania:  Lewiston,  Maine; 
BrocHton.  Mass  :  Cambridge,  Mass  ;  Water- 
bury.  Conn  :  HarUord.  Conn  ;  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Worcerter,  Mass;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Athol, 
Mass  :  Westfield,  Mass  :  S'.^uth  Boston.  Mass.; 
Lawrence.  ?a?.BS  ;  Norwfxxl,  M»ss  :  be  on  rec- 
ord as  faoring  and  having  these  United 
States  of  America  amrmativtly  aesut  and  Uke 
action  In  regaining  and  reetrjring  the  com- 
plete c'd  untarnished  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania a^  well  as  that  of  all  thacaled  and  sup- 


•^.Tf^sf^  peoples  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
C  -::;:.. St  and  Godless  hordes;  be  it  further 
A.--^r.:^d.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Pre-ident  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman:  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson; 
the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Connectl- 
cut.  the  Honorable  Brten  McMahon  and  the 
Honorable  William  Benton;  the  House  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  District; 
tbe  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional IMstrlct  of  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
James  Patterson;  and  to  the  press." 

Joseph    A.    Lola. 

Prendcnt. 

Angela  Masonis. 
Exccuv.ve  Secretary. 


Proposed  Transfer  of  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  .^reas  to  Control  of  Com- 
missioners Is  Unnecessary  and  Should 
Be  Defeated 


EXTET-rSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF    NEW    TG.ttK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  KLLTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
bill  pendmg  on  the  Union  Calendar 
which  I  hope  sincerely  will  never  be 
called  up  for  consideration  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  refer  to  H.  R.  5968.  a  bill  to  invest 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  control  over  all  public  swim- 
ming pools,  playerounds,  and  parks  situ- 
ated m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fundamentally,  my  opposition  to  the 
bill  is  based  upon  democratic  principles 
to  which  I  adhere  against  all  assaults 
because  of  the  hidden  retrogressive  pur- 
poses of  this  measure. 

I  have  a  deep  respect  and  affection  for 
my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  expressly  dls- 
avo'*-  any  intent  of  personal  animadver- 
sion or  controversy.  I  will  not  believe 
that  this  bill  was  introduced,  as  has  been 
charged,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  putting  every  Member  of  Congress, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  who  believes  in 
American  principles  of  democratic  ac- 
tion, on  a  political  hot  spot,  nor  will  I 
accept  or  credit  the  suggestion  that 
my  chairman  is  attempting  to  split  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  by  this 
issue. 

PEOPLE    WTTH    AXES    TO    CKIND 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  there  are 
people  with  private  axes  to  grind  who 
are  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  this 
bill,  and  are  industriously  sowing  rumors 
and  false  reports. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  funda- 
mental objection  to  this  bill  is  one  of 
principle.  Its  real  purpose  is  very  much 
different  than  its  osten'-.ible  purpo.sc. 

There  are,  however,  sound  practical 
objections  to  its  consideration  now  or  in 
the  future. 

First  of  all.  It  Li  totally  unnece.ssary. 
There  la  ample  existing  authority,  under 
legislation  which  Congress  has  enacted. 


whereby  the  District  Recreation  Board 
and  the  District  CommiSvSionei-s  can  ob- 
tain full  utilization,  or  even  jurisdiction, 
if  jurisdiction  is  necessary,  of  the  pools 
or  any  other  recreation  facilities  in  the 
parks.  Congress  has  already  enacted 
legislation  enabling  such  transfers  to  be 
made  by  agreement  between  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  Recreation  Board, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  acts  are  the  act  of  April  29.  1942 
(56  Stat.  261  >.  the  act  of  Mav  20.  1932 
(47  suit.  161.  40  U.  S.  C.  sec.  122  •,  and 
the  act  of  July  1,  1898  (see.  4.  30  Stat. 
570  >.  These  statutes  fully  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  subject  of  transfers  of 
land  between  the  District  and  the  In- 
terior Department.  There  is  no  need  for 
this  bill,  if  it  is  intended  solely  to  transfer 
jurisdiction. 

What.  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 
H.  R.  5968  has  only  one  purpose:  It  is 
designed  and  intended  solely  to  designate 
the  use  of  the  swimming  pools  on  the 
basis  o-'  race  and  not  on  the  basis  of  need. 
It  is  this  matter  of  racial  discrimination, 
which  the  Recreation  Board  has  so  vis'or- 
ously  sought  to  impose  on  the  public 
swim-ming  facilities  in  this,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  that  has  been  the  only  obstacle 
to  an  agreement  between  the  Recreation 
Board  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
frequently  and  publicly  offered  to  let  the 
Recreation  Board  operate  the  swimming 
pools  and  other  recreation  facilities  in 
the  park  lands,  provided  only  that  the 
Recreation  Beard  admits  all  law-abiding 
citizens  without  regard  to  race.  This 
the  Board  has  refused  to  do.  It  desires 
to  impose  racial  discrimination  on  these 
public  facilities  which  are  now  admin- 
istered without  regard  to  race. 

Second,  it  is  very  ill-timed.  The 
Recreation  Board  had  no  money  for 
administration  of  the  recreation  areas 
when  the  bill  was  introduced ;  and  if  the 
cuts  which  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  injudiciously  imposed  just 
the  other  day  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  are  confirmed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Recreation  Board  will  be 
able  to  can-y  out  its  present  responsi- 
bilities. 

Third,  the  bill  is  not  desired  even  by 
the  Recreation  Beard.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  the  Chairman  of  the  Recreation 
Board  flatly  stated  that  the  Recreation 
Board  does  not  want  to  have  the  swim- 
ming pools  transferred  to  it.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

We  do  not  now  have  funds  or  personnel  to 
operate  tiiem  fully.  The  Secretary  (of  the 
Interior)  offered  thorn  to  us  on  the  basis  of 
full-lime  management  on  a  wholly  nonseg- 
regated  basis.  For  a  varietv  of  factual  rea- 
sons. Including  insufficient  funds,  likelihood 
of  flnancial  loss,  inadequacy  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, the  lack  of  absolute  control  over  our 
employees,  and  the  possibility  of  contro- 
versies ensuin;;  from  an  operation  by  us  un- 
der the  Secretary's  terms  |the  Recreation 
Boards)  Concessions  Committee  agreed  with 
the  Secretary  that  the  Board  could  not  ac- 
cept hL"?  offer  at  this  time  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  a.-^sume  re- 
sponsibility for  full  operation  this  year.  This 
conclusion  wns  approved  by  fhe  members  of 
the  Board  We  are  reliably  Informed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  care- 
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ful  plans  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  efllclent 
operation  of  all  pools  this  summer.  •  •  • 
Nothing  that  this  Board  or  your  chairman 
has  said  or  done  remotely  Implies  (a)  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  should  not 
operate  the  pools  In  accordance  with  that 
Department's  announced  policies,  (b)  that 
the  Department  cannot  be  successful  In  such 
operation,  or  (c)  that  the  Board  or  your 
chairman  are  hopeful  that  incidents  wlU 
again  arise  this  summer  which  will  fan  racial 
hatred  and  strife. 

Fourth,  this  bill  Is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  bill  for 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
(S.  1567;  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  this  House.  The  home  rule  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  transfer  lands  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment. It  leaves  any  such  transfers 
to  be  accompli.<;hed  by  agreement  under 
the  acts  of  April  29,  1942,  May  20.  1932, 
or  July  1. 1898,  which  I  have  just  referred 
to.  Section  904  (b)  of  the  home  rule  bill 
specifically  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  remain  responsible  for 
the  jurisdiction,  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  grounds,  buildings  and 
other  recreational  facilities  in  the  parks; 
and  section  904  (b;  further  provides  that 
the  proposed  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Recreation  may  use  such 
park  lands  and  facilities  by  making 
agreements  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  act  of  April  29,  1942  (56  Stat. 
261). 

OPPOSED   BY    NEGRO   ORGANIZATIONS 

Fifth,  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  taken 
by  all  Negro  organizations  as  a  colossal 
affront  to  them  and  to  our  democratic 
principles,  regardless  of  political  affili- 
ations,  because  of  the  hidden  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  ante- 
bellum days.  It  so  happens  that  my  po- 
litical and  personal  convictions  coincide 
with  opposition  to  this  bill:  and  regard- 
less of  its  final  disposition  my  opposition 
to  it  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
my  constituents  and  it  will  help  me  to 
live  with  myself. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  membership 
of  this  House  who  are  committed,  morally 
and  poUtically,  against  the  principles  of 
this  retrogressive  bill.  It  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable to  their  constituencies.  The 
political  reverberations  will  be  powerful 
and  of  long  duration;  a  vote  for  this  bill 
will,  in  at  least  35  States  of  this  Union 
of  ours,  call  forth  the  angry  protests  of 
the  voters. 

LET   THE   BILL    DIE   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kindest  thing  that 
can  be  done  with  this  Trojan  horse  meas- 
ure is  to  allow  it  to  die  on  the  calendar; 
if  its  few  proponents  insist  upon  bringing 
it  to  a  \ote.  then  I  can  only  foretell  that 
it  will  be  defeated.  And  this  is  a  measure 
upon  which  a  record  vote  will  be  de- 
manded. 

Aside  from  tlie  fierce  opposition  of 
every  Negro  organization  to  this  bill,  and 
the  fact  that  its  passage  would  be  a  dire 
insult  to  every  Negro  citizen,  it  is  strongly 
opposed  by  religious  and  liberal  groups 
as  uncharitable  and  un-American. 


I  can  say  that  every  religious  organi- 
zation of  which  I  have  knowledge  la 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  I  have 
received  many  telephone  calls  and  let- 
ters expressing  that  opposition. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  America.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant alike,  and  of  the  Jewish  synagogs. 
Is  united  against  the  measure  as  im- 
moral and  deliberately  intended  to  make 
a  mockerj-  of  the  indivisible  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Illustrative  of  this  deep-seated  oppo- 
sition are  the  following  statements  and 
communications  which  I  have  received. 

MBS.     BOOSE',"ELT     AGAINST    BILL 

I  include  an  extract  from  the  daily  col- 
umn. My  Day,  written  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  widow  of  the  great  wartime 
President,  as  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  of  Wednesday,  May  17: 

District  or  Colcmbla  Is  Not  a  Place  Where 

Segregation  SHOtn.D  Floitrish 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

New  York.  Tuesday.— I  have  Just  had  a 
letter  from  the  National  Committee  on  Seg- 
regation In  the  Nation's  Capital,  Inc. 

The  Capital  of  the  United  States  Is  not  a 
place  where  segregation  should  flourish. 
While  It  Is  often  spoken  of  as  a  southern 
city,  it  Is  nevertheless,  the  Capital  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  place  where  foreign- 
ers from  all  o%-er  the  world  must  come  to 
transact  much  of  their  business,  regardless 
of  their  race,  color,  or  religion.  They  should 
come  to  a  city  where  all  human  beings  are 
equal  before  the  law,  and  where  men  and 
women  treat  each  other  In  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

The  Interior  Department  has  \mder  its 
Jurisdiction  In  the  District  of  Columbia  cer- 
tain recreational  facilities  which  It  makes 
available  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  with- 
out  segregation.  Repeatedly,  the  Interior 
Department  has  offered  to  transfer  all  ^ese 
facilities  to  the  local  Recreation  Board  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  will  keep  them  open  to 
all  citizens.  A  bill  will  shortly  come  up  in 
Congress,  sponsored  by  Representative  John 
L.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  House 
Committee,  which  will.  If  passed,  transfer 
all  recreational  facilities  now  operated  by 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

It  sounds  Innocent,  but  what  It  really  does 
is  to  place  In  the  hands  of  officials  the  power 
to  enforce  racial  segregation.  This  seems  a 
pity  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

trNrTARiAN  assocution  opposes  bill 
I  also  include  in  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Merrill  E.  Bush, 
director  of  adult  education  and  social 
relations  for  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  Boston: 

American  Unita«ian  Association, 

Boston,  Mass..  May  17,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Arthur  G.  Klen. 
Representative  from  New  York, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  Ms.  B:LriN:  It  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  the  House  Committee  for 
the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  has  reported  out 
H. R.  5968. 

We  hoped  that  any  legislation  InvolTlng 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia  swim- 
ming pools  would  protect  the  nonsegregatlon 
practices,  and  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  there  Is  considerable  question 
whether  H.  R  5968  does  offer  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  nousegregation  principles. 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  haa 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  all  practices  o< 
segregation,  and  In  October  1947  passed  a 
resolution  specifically  dealing  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

"segregation  IN  THE  OISTRICT  0»  COLT7MBIA 

"Whereas  segregation  Is  a  violation  of  the 
principles  implicit  In  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man:  and 

"Whereas  segregation  and  discrimination 
are  manifest  In  the  businesses  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia,  making  It 
Impossible  for  Negro  residents  and  visitors 
to  have  equal  access  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  other  public  places  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital: and 

"Whereas  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  on  May  22.  1947,  It  was  re- 
solved to  seek  to  schedule  Unitarian  confer- 
ences, conventions,  and  other  meetings  In 
hotels  and  other  public  places  which  do  not 
discriminate  against  racial,  religious,  or  na- 
tional minorities:  Be  it  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  conference  ol 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  assem- 
bled In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  lS-17, 
1947,  commends  those  Individuals,  businesses, 
and  Institutions  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  eliminating  segregation  and  urges 
those  which  are  segregating  to  cease  such 
practices;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  conference 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  early 
to  enact  a  civil  rights  statute  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Very  truly  yours, 

MotBn.T,  E.  BtTsa. 
coMMtrNmr  church  opposes  bill 

I  am  next  including  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Arthur  William  Randolph, 
secretary  of  the  social  action  committee 
of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York, 
made  famous  by  its  pastor  emeritus,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  whose  tradition  is  ably 
carried  on  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Har- 
rington and  the  Reverend  Maurice  A. 
Dawkins : 

The  CoMMtTNrrr  Chtthch  op  Nrw  York, 

Sew  York,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1950. 
Representative  Arthttr  Klein, 

House  Office  Building,  Washtngton  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Klein:  It  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  that  the 
House  Committee  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  reported  out  H.  R.  5968,  and  that  this 
bill  wlU  be  up  for  action  on  May  2*^.  This 
bUl.  if  passed,  would  transfer  Jurisdiction 
over  swimming  pools  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District.  Because 
of  Its  Innocent -sounding  provision  the  aver- 
age Congressman  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  bill.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  but  is  rather  a  device 
to  take  control  of  these  pools  from  those  who 
have  maintained  a  policy  of  nonsegregatlon, 
and  transfer  the  power  to  the  Recreation 
Board  of  the  District,  whose  officials  have 
over  the  years  maintained  a  policy  of  segre- 
gation. If  they  have  the  lecst  opportunity 
to  do  so  we  may  be  sure  that  these  officials 
will  then  operate  the  poo\s  on  a  segregated 
basis. 

The  Nation's  Capital  should  be  a  model  of 
brotherhood,  for  the  Impressions  that  many 
visiting  foreign  Uavelers  and  diplomats  get 
from  Washington  are  published  throughout 
the  world.  Also,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Communists  will  not  be  slow  in  realizing  how 
great  a  propaganda  tool  wUl  be  such  proposed 
action. 

The  meastue  will  come  up  for  study  and 
discussion  on  Monday,  a  day  when  it  la  cus- 
tomary for  the  House  to  discuss  and  handle 
District  legislation.    This  is  also  a  day  when 
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many  e**:err.  representatives  sire  not  present, 
and  »^4en  precisely  those  who  oppose  fair 
cItU  nghvs  lea-  ail  are  dominant.  Therefore, 
the  Social  Action  Comniittee  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  York  urges  you  to  be 
present  on  Monday.  May  22.  in  order  to  yot« 
•gainst  this  vicious  measure. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AaTHtm  Wm   Ri-dolph. 
Secretary.  Socuil  Act wn- Committee 
of  Community  Church  of  .Vrtr  Ycnk- 

urmioa  dep.vetmext  poucirs 
Next.  I  ins?ri  the  press  release  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nouncing the  last  offer  which  Secretary 
Chapman  made  to  the  Recreation  Board 
to  operate  the  pools: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L  Chap- 
man today  offered  'ull  operating  control  of 
the  six  National  Capital  Parks  swimming 
pools  to  ihe  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  subject  to  the  condition  that  they 
continue  to  be  operated  as  nonseeregated 
pools.  The  cffer  was  made  at  a  conference 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Recre- 
ation Board  held  In  the  Interior  Building. 

Secretary  Chapman  explained  to  the  Board 
members  that  the  policy  under  which  these 
swimming  pocls  are  operated  wsis  formu- 
lated In  recognition  of  the  Government's 
obligation  under  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee equal  rights  to  all  citizens.  "The 
President  has  clearly  enunciated  a  national 
policy  that  all  public  services  shall  be  ad- 
ministered without  distinction  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin."  Mr.  Chapman 
stated.  "I  strongly  believe  that  It  Is  Imper- 
ative that  this  policy  be  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
eyes  of  the  entire  world  are  fixed  upon  our 
National  Capital.  Every  act  of  the  cfficlala 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  public 
facilities  becomes  a  symbol  of  our  ability  as 
a  Nation  to  function  In  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  otir  democracy. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
Tide  swimming  pools  and  other  recreational 
facilities  which  are  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  make  them  available  to  all 
of  the  people.  By  the  same  token,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  compel  people  to  use  these 
facilities  It  is.  hoT-ever,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  protect  the  rights  wf 
all  of  the  citizens  who  choose  to  use  such 
public  services  " 

Secretary  Chapman  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  members  to  a  swimming  pool  op- 
erated by  the  Navy  at  the  training  center  lo- 
cated in  Anacostla  Park.  The  area  Is  on 
National  Capital  Park  lands,  which  since  1941 
has  been  U£ed  by  the  Navy  under  permit. 
This  swimming  pool,  located  in  the  recrea- 
tion building,  is  operated  on  a  nonsegregaled 
basis,  naval  personnel,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, and  members  of  their  families  having 
access  to  the  facilities  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  Interior  Secretary  said  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  naval  authorities  that  no 
racial  tension  has  ever  been  generated 
through  the  nonsegregated  use  of  the  pool, 
thiis  It  would  appear  that  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned  the  same  tltuatlon  could 
be  obtained  at  the  p<x)ls  operating  in  the 
National  Capital  parkj 

In  his  discussion  with  the  representatives 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board.  Secretary  Chapman  explained  that  It 
has  been  the  tradlUonal  policy  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  cooperate  with  District  of 
Columbia  authorities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
recreation  program  for  the  National  Caplul. 
For  many  years  prior  la  the  establishment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Bjard, 
the  greater  part  of  the  program  conducted 
by  the  former  District  of  Columbia  Play- 
ground Department,  was  earned  on  on  laiuls 
within    the    National    Capital  park    system 


through  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks.  In  an  effort  to  foster 
unified  recreation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbi.i.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
April  1.  1940.  agreed  to  permit  the  then  exist- 
ing District  of  Columbia  Community  Center 
and  Playground  Department  to  assume  op- 
erational functions.  Including  the  Issuance 
of  perm.lts.  supervlclcn.  and  leadership  In 
connection  with  the  program  of  supervised 
recreation  In  the  National  Capital  parks. 
The  facilities  Involved  Included  an  archery 
preen.  4  badminton  courts,  18  baseball,  and 
27  Softball  diamonds.  2  basketball  courts.  7 
croquet  courts,  the  Palisades  Fleldhouse.  11 
football  gridirons,  4  hockey  courts.  34  horse- 
shoe courts.  4  marble  rings.  79  picnic  groves, 
2  shuffleboard  courts.  3  soccer  fields,  a  speed- 
ball  court.  50  tennis  courts,  and  5  volleyball 
courts. 

Responsibility  lor  the  foregoing  facilities 
previously  had  been  a  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  Recreation  Division. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment succeeded  the  Community  Center 
and  Playground  Department  In  1942,  continu- 
ing to  operate  the  afore-mentloned  facilities 
as  agents  for  the  National  Capital  Parks. 

On  August  29.  1949,  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  April  29.  1942,  which 
created  the  Board,  gave  the  Recreation  De- 
partment permission  to  conduct  a  recreation- 
al pro-am  In  Anacostla  Park.  Archbold  Park- 
way, Barnard  Hill  Park.  Barry  Farms  Play- 
ground, Battery  Fcmble.  Fort  Bayard  Park, 
Fort  Bunker  Hill.  Fort  Dupont  Park,  Gar- 
field Park.  Glover  Parkway,  the  Mall,  Mont- 
rose Park,  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds,  Oxon  Run  Parkway,  the  President's 
Park,  Rock  Creek  Park,  Rock  Creek  and  Po- 
tomac Parkway,  West  Potomac  Park,  and 
Fort   Stanton   Park. 

The  recreational  facilities  within  these 
areas  Include  many  which  previously  had 
been  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
recreation  authorities  by  permit. 

The  agreement  of  August  29,  1949.  also  pro- 
vided that  other  National  Capital  Park  areas 
might  be  made  available  to  the  Board  from 
time  to  time  and  that  the  facilities  operated 
by  concessioners  under  contract  with  the 
Interior  Department  would  be  made  a  part 
of  the  agreement  as  soon  as  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  concessioners.  These 
included  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  boating 
and  bicycle  concessions.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  regulation  specifying  that  all 
of  the  park  facilities  should  be  operated  upon 
a  basis  of  nonsegregation  was  accepted  by 
the  Recreation  Board  and  the  agreement 
further  provided  that  the  Board  would  make 
every  p>osslble  and  realistic  effort  toward  the 
removal  of  racial  segregation  In  public  rec- 
reation with  respect  to  the  facilities,  public 
activities,  and  programs  which  It  now  super- 
vises on  areas  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  swimming  pools  were  not  included 
under  this  agreement  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board  to  operate  the  pooU  as  non- 
segregated   public  services. 

The  Recreation  Board  has  been  In  negoti- 
ation with  the  present  golf  course  operator 
with  a  view  to  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  golf  courses. 

The  Board  has  not  yet  obtained  funds  to 
liquidate  the  clalm.s  of  the  present  operator 
as  provided  In  his  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  but  la  hopeful  of  doing 
BO  in  order  to  take  over  the  golf  course  oper- 
ation by  January  1.  1931. 

The  Board  has  Indicated  that  It  will  assume 
operation  of  bicycle,  boating,  and  tennis  fa- 
cilities now  operated  by  Government  Services, 
Inc.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
between  the  Defjartment  of  the  Interior  and 
Government  Ssrvlccs,  Inc.,  in  1951. 


Al.so  of  interest  to  the  Members  c .  this 
House  is  the  following  summary  of  the 
contributions  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  made  to  democracy  in 
the  Nation's  Capital: 

Progress   In   the   Mo\-i:ment   To   Guarantex 

EauAL    Rights    for    All    CrrizENS    In    the 

National  Capital 

For  the  steady  movement  toward  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
no  one  group  or  agency  can  claim  exclusive 
credit.  However,  the  contribution  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  clear 
and  sustained.  Notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sures of  Interested  groups  and  timid  tradi- 
tionalists, the  Department  has  moved  to  Im- 
plement democratic  values  and  to  clarify 
the  role  of  the  public  agencies  In  their  ad- 
ministration of  tax-supported  facilities. 
The  objectives  and  example  of  the  Interior 
Department  may  be  briefly  summarized  la 
the  principle  so  often  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Supreme  Court,  namely,  that 
the  power  of  government  In  a  democracy 
must  ever  be  exercised  to  Insure  the  equal 
enjoyment  by  all  citizens  of  publicly  sup- 
ported services  and  that  the  government 
must  refrain  from  using  its  powers  to  deny 
any  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  group  free 
access  to  and  enjoyment  of  such  facilities. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
steadfastly  mindful  of  the  special  signif- 
icance of  Washington  as  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  Its  unique  role  as  the  symbol  to  all  the 
world    of    America's    dem.ocratlc    Ideals. 

1.    PUBLIC    RECREATION    FACILITHS 

The  Capital  has  never  had  a  rigid  or  com- 
plete pattern  of  enforced  segregation  In  any 
area  of  Its  public  or  private  life.  But  In 
the  two  decades  after  1925.  the  various  au- 
thorities administering  public  recreation  fa- 
cilities adhered  quite  uniformly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  Negroes  and  whites  apart  In 
their  use  of  such  facilities.  When  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  1933  was  as- 
signed control  of  the  local  park  system.  It 
Inherited  practices  of  compulsory  segrega- 
tion. But  In  that  same  year  the  Super- 
intendent of  National  Capital  Parks  an- 
nounced that  "There  Is  no  legal  way  to  pre- 
vent law-abiding  citizens  from  using  the 
parks,   regardless    of   their   race." 

This  Judgment  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lacjcs  authority  to  make  distinctions  of 
color  In  Its  administration  of  park  lands  was 
reiterated  In  1935  by  the  then  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  the  National  Capital  Parks. 

Concrete  action  to  Implement  this  basic 
policy  In  the  use  of  park  facilities  began  In 
1939.  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or- 
dered the  discontinuance  of  compulsory  ra- 
cial segregation  In  the  use  of  picnic  groves. 
Permits  have  since  been  Issued  for  all  picnic 
areas  without  regard  to  the  race  of  appli- 
cants. No  racial  frictions  have  arisen.  On 
the  contrary,  the  people  of  Washington  have 
demonstrated  that  white  and  Negro  groups 
can  picnic  harmoniously  side  by  side. 

Since  1940.  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Washington  tourist  camp, 
long  maintained  as  an  exclusively  white  fa- 
cility, has  been  operated  on  a  basis  of  avail- 
ability to  all  citizens  without  distinction  of 
color.  Here.  a'<aln.  no  incidents  of  racial 
friction  have  been  reported  since  that  time. 
Also.  In  1940.  the  Secretary  ordered  that  the 
lighted  tennis  courts  In  West  Potomac  Park 
and  the  17  courts  on  the  Mall  be  opened  to 
all  applicants  without  distinction.  They  had 
been  operated  for  white  players  only.  Not 
a  single  Incident  of  conflict  based  on  race 
has  occurred  In  10  years. 

In  1941  the  Secretary  ordered  that  the 
federally  operated  golf  courses  similarly  t>« 
opened  to  all  citizens.  With  the  exception 
of  a  minor  Incident  associated  w.th  the  pub- 
lie  announcement  of  this  order,  both  races 
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have  used  the  fotf  courses  since  that  time 
freely  and  without  friction. 

The  six  swimming  pools  on  park  lands  have 
also  been  open  to  all  citizens  for  a  decade. 
Until  1949  Negroes  applied  to  swim  only  in 
two  of  the  pools.  In  that  year  colored  swim- 
mers used  two  others.  At  only  one  of  these — 
in  Anacostla  Park — Interracial  friction  de- 
veloped which  resulted  In  the  closing  of  the 
pool. 

Since  1941,  the  Department's  contract* 
with  concessioners  In  the  national  parks  have 
required  them  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
Interior  policies;  since  1945  all  such  con- 
tracts have  carried  provisions  explicitly  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  all  citizens  to  receive 
service  from  concessioners  without  distinc- 
tions of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
Throughout  this  entire  period,  the  National 
Capital  Parks  outdoor  nature  and  history  in- 
terpretive programs  have  been  open  to  all 
citizens. 

The  Department's  basic  policy — that  It 
cannot  enforce  racial  segregation  In  granting 
the  use  of  public  facilities  and  that  It  mtist 
protect  all  citizens  In  their  right  to  use  the 
parks — has  now  been  in  successful  daUy 
operation  for  a  decade.  Because  of  this  rec- 
ord, the  Department  in  recent  years  has  re- 
peatedly urged  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  to  abandon  the  rigid  policy 
of  compulsory  segregation  under  which  it 
has  operated  since  Its  inception. 

In  June  of  1945,  the  Recreation  Board. 
which  had  been  created  8  years  earlier,  In- 
corporated in  Its  by-laws  a  provision  that 
racial  segregation  must  be  enforced  in  the 
use  of  all  recreational  facilities  under  Its  con- 
trol. The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  a  letter  dated  July  10.  1945.  reaffirmed  the 
policy  of  the  Department  as  one  calling  for 
the  unrestricted  use  of  areas  under  Its  Juris- 
diction, and  stated  that  this  pxjllcy  mtist  pre- 
vail in  all  areas  under  the  control  of  the 
deparment  even  if  administered  by  the  rec- 
reation board. 

Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  taken  every  action  within  his  legal 
authority  to  require  that  the  recreation 
board  administer  facilities  )n  park  lands  in 
accordance  with  the  national  policy.  Thus, 
in  February  1949.  the  Secretary  ordered  the 
recreation  board  to  cease  discrimination  in 
the  granting  of  permits  to  play  tennis  on 
18  courts  located  on  park  lands,  and  to 
grant  them  without  dlsinctions  of  race. 

The  Department's  efforts,  however,  were 
greatly  hampered  by  a  procedtire  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  and  Planning  Com- 
mission whereby  It  assigned  park  lands  to 
the  District  Commissioners  who  then  turned 
them  over  to  the  Recreation  Board  for  op- 
eration under  its  policy  of  enforced  segre- 
gation. A  cover  of  legality  was  provided  for 
this  action  by  the  Planning  Commission's 
arbitrary  designation  of  certain  areas  ex- 
clusively for  white  recreation  and  others  ex- 
clusively for  Negro  recreation.  Action  Instl- 
tued  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  March  15.  1949,  led  to  the  removal 
of  such  designations  from  the  Commission's 
map>s  and  plans. 

Two  months  later,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Recreation  Board  issued  a  public 
ref>ort  acknowledging  that  the  Board's  pol- 
icy of  enforced  segregation  was  out  of  tune 
with  accepted  practices  in  the  community, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission had  removed  the  last  barrier  to  Its 
modification.  Thereupon,  the  Board  (a)  for 
the  first  time  authorized  the  evening  use 
of  public-school  buildings  by  interracial 
groups,  (b)  adopted  a  bylaw  under  which 
It  is  pledged  to  apply  as  rapidly  as  possible 
a  policy  of  granting  to  all  citizens  equal 
access  to  all  Its  facilities,  and  (c)  permitted 
the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  to  operate 
two  playgrounds  throughout  the  summer  on 
a  nonraclal  basis.  Both  the  example  and 
the  voice  of  the  Departmeat  of  the  Inte- 


rior were  instrumental  In  realizing  all  these 
advances. 

These  signs  of  progress  were  climaxed  In 
Augtist  of  1»49  by  the  signing  of  a  formal 
agreement  tmder  which  the  Recreation 
Board  la  to  operate  recreation  programs  on 
19  park  lands.  Additional  lands  may  be 
made  available  to  the  Board  from  time  to 
time,  and  facilities  operated  by  concession- 
ers tmder  contract  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment—golf eotirses,  tennis  courts,  boat- 
ing and  bicycle  concessions — are  to  be  made 
part  of  the  agreement  as  eoon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  concessioners. 
The  crucial  ilgniflcance  of  this  agreement 
lies  in  the  provision  that  the  Recreation 
Board  shall  operate  all  these  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Department's  policy,  L  e., 
"none  of  them  shall  be  restricted  to  use  by 
any  people  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin." 

2.    PTTBLIC    ACCOMMOCATIOlf 

In  recent  years  the  audiUjrltims  In  Fed- 
eral buildings  have  not  enforced  segregation 
In  their  audiences.  But  because  of  Its  size 
and  ready  availability  to  the  public,  the 
Interior  Department's  auditorium  was  re- 
garded for  several  years  as  almost  the  only 
place  in  which  Interracial  events  could  be 
staged.  Year  after  year,  the  Watergate  con- 
certs, ceremonies  and  celebrations  on  the 
Washington  Montunent  Grounds,  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  in  other  park  areas  have 
further  demonstrated  to  Washington!  ans  the 
practicality  of  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
in  public  entertainment.  In  particular. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  drew  na- 
tional attention  to  the  conflicting  pattern* 
of  race  relations  existing  In  Washington  in 
1939:  Miss  Marian  Anderson,  great  Negro 
contralto,  had  been  denied  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vate hall  and  then  of  a  public  school  audi- 
torliun,  when  the  Secretary  offered  to  ar- 
range a  concert  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Conunittees  on  arrangements  for 
all  such  observances  have  Included  Negro 
representatives.  More  recently,  a  nondis- 
criminating summer  theater  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Meridian  Hill  Park.  At  none  of 
these  functions  has  the  racial  trouble  antici- 
pated by  pessimists  arisen  to  frusuate  ex- 
pression  of   the   democratic  creed. 

The  views  of  Secretary  Ickes  with  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  racial  segregation  were 
so  well  known  In  the  Department  that  no 
specific  order  was  necessary  to  insure  equal 
access  to  the  cafeterias  in  the  new  Interior 
Building  when  it  opened  In  1937.  Intericw 
led  the  way  In  the  trend  which  soon  devel- 
oped to  guarantee  free  use  by  all  employee* 
of  the  eating  facilities  in  Government  build- 
ings. Mere  recently,  in  the  wake  of  this 
development,  other  Federal  agencies  have 
opened  to  all  patrons  in  the  restaurants  at 
the  National  Airport  and  National  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Over  the  years  the  Department's  demon- 
stration of  the  practicability  of  democracy 
in  recreation  and  In  admission  to  entertain- 
ment and  eating  places  has  exerted  a  steady 
Influence  on  the  practices  of  private  proprie- 
tors In  the  District.  In  recent  years  several 
downtown  movie  theaters  have  opened  their 
doors  to  all  comers:  Washington's  new  legiti- 
mate theater  is  operating  successfully  with- 
out enforced  segregation;  university  audi- 
toriums have  been  opened;  a  major  sports 
arena  has  stopped  segregating  Its  patrons. 
Restrictions  imposed  by  local  bodies  on  inter- 
racial competition  in  amateur  athletics  have 
been  removed.  With  one  major  exception, 
Washington's  universities  have  opened  their 
doors  to  students  of  different  races.  Most 
recently  a  large  number  of  downtown  restau- 
rants have  ended  the  practice  of  turning 
away  Negro  patrons.  While  Interior  has 
been  only  one  among  many  contributing 
forces  In  this  unmistakable  trend.  Its  ex- 
ample and  Its  voice  have  played  a  vital  part 


In  creating  the  atmosphere  in  vrtilch  progress 
can  occur. 

As  recently  as  the  autumn  at  1947  xhm 
policy  and  practice  of  the  Interior  Depart* 
ment  were  one  of  the  few  encouraging  signs 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  ClvU 
Rights  could  find  to  offset  the  otherwise  "in- 
tolerable •  •  •  failure  of  democracy"  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  (To  Secure  These  Bights, 
pp.  87-95). 

3.  FAix  ncPLonczirr  psactices 
As  early  as  1934  Secretary  Ickes  appointed 
to  his  staff  an  advisor  on  racial  matters  in 
the  field  of  public  wcn'ks — the  first  such  ap- 
pointment in  a  Federal  executive  agency. 
This  practice  spread  widely  in  the  next  few 
years  and  contributed  substantiaUy  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  administrative  and 
personnel  practices  in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. Thus,  Interior  was  the  first  agency 
to  insert  in  all  Its  contracts  a  clatise  requir- 
ing nondiscriminatory  practices  in  employ- 
ment by  the  contractors.  Long  before  the 
Isstiance  of  an  Executive  order  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1941,  Interior  artictilated  the  policy 
of  fair  emplojrment  in  its  own  operations. 
The  United  States  Park  Police  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  this  policy  every  day  in  ths 
performance  of  their  duties. 

4.    OTHXB    ACTIONS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
stantly sought  to  Implement  further  the 
President's  program  of  civil  rights.  It  con- 
tributed actively  to  the  preparation  of  ths 
Government  brief  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia restrictive  covenant  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Department  sup- 
ported Senator  Nielt's  bill  to  establish  • 
Httman  Rights  Commission  for  the  District, 
which  the  Senate  District  Committee  recently 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate.  Wher- 
ever racial  discrimination  has  raised  its  ugly 
bead  in  Government  affairs,  Interior  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  those  combating  It. 

CONCLtTSION 

Much  progress  has  already  occurred  in  ths 
racial  practices  of  the  Nation's  CapitaL 
More  far-reaching  developments  are  Just  over 
the  horizon.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  shown  by  gradtial,  revolutionary 
action  that  democratic  principles  work  In 
Washington.  Events  have  fully  Justified  our 
faith  in  the  good  sense  and  decency  of  the 
people  of  the  District  when  forthright  lead- 
ership Is  provided.  The  Department  vrtll 
continue  to  express  the  high  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Chief  Kxecutlve; 
It  will  continue  to  work  to  the  end  that  the 
Nation's  Capital  shall  be  a  living  symbol  of 
the  American  democratic  faith. 

AUXSICANS    FOB    OCMOCKATIC   ACTION 

The  Washington  chapter  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  has  written  the 
following  letter  and  statement  to  me: 
Washington  Chaptir, 
Americans  for  Demockatic  Action- 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1950. 
Congressman  Abthtts  G.  Kixin, 

House  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Congressman  Klein  :  The  Washing- 
ton chapter,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  urges  you  to  be  on  hand  when  the 
McMillan  bill— H.  B.  5968 — comes  up  on 
Monday,  May  8,  and  to  vote  against  it. 

We  were  shocked  that  this  bill  was  voted 
out  of  the  District  Committee  when  only 
14  members  were  present  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  public  hearings  which 
were  promised  were  not  held. 

H.  R.  5968  would  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  control 
over  all  public  swimming  pools,  playgroxmda. 
and  parks  situated  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  administer 
the  pools  on  a  segregated  tasls. 
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We  b^lievf  that  ruch  %  bill  .would  set  » 
dangrrcv;  precedent  and  wouM  be  detri- 
mental to  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  timed  to 
cause  the  maximum  confusion  in  an  already 
tfiScult  siTuaUon. 

A;  you  know,  the  Depanment  of  Interior. 
as  a  Federal  a^ncy,  could  net  p>os£iblT  turn 
ever  facjlities  of  any  kind  to  the  District  on 
a  dls -:..:.;  Try  basis.  Federal  facilities 
must  be  cftered  on  an  inclusive  basis.  This 
bill  would  attempt  to  reverse  this  well  estab- 
lished and  accepted  principle. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  will  say  that  a  ques- 
tion as  controversial  as  that  of  the  swim- 
ming pools  should  be  handled  by  the  local 
cflbdals.  We  say  that  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  local  cfliclals  In  the  trjc  sense. 
These  pecp.e  are  appointed  and  cannot  be 
sa^d  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
Uict.  In  the  second  place,  many  local  of- 
ficials favo.-  the  policy  enunciated  by  the 
Depanment  of  the  Interior.  We  say  that  in 
the  Nation  5  Capital,  we  should  not  try  to  by- 
pass the  democratic  policy  established  by 
the  Federal  Gcternment. 

EnCiOsed  is  a  statement  which  we  have 
prepared  on  th,s  subject  and  also  a  progress 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Lat«ior.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  fighting;  the  McMillan  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Benjamin  C   Sicau 

Washincton  CH*PTra  ADA  Statement  on  thi 
Swimming  Pool  CoNTBO\tRST 

The  Washington  Cliapter  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Ac'.ion  strongly  supports  Secre- 
tary Chapman  and  the  Department  of  the 
Inurior- in  its  position  regarding  the  swim- 
ming pools.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary 
acted  in  accordance  with  long-established 
and  democratic  practices  in  insisting  that 
swimming  pools  turned  over  to  the  Board 
of  Recreation  be  nonsegregated. 

It  has  been  an  accepted  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government  aerves  all  of  the  people 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  When 
the  Federal  Government  has  turned  over 
such  recreational  facilities  as  golf  courses, 
tennis  courts,  boating,  and  bicycle  conces- 
sions In  the  District  during  recent  years,  the 
Recreation  Board  has  accepted  the  condition 
that  these  facilities  should  be  operated  upon 
a  basis  of  nonsegregation.  As  far  as  we  know 
there  has  been  no  incident  or  any  kind  of 
trouble  as  a  result  of  this. 

Now  when  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  offered  lo  turn  over  six  swimming  pools 
provided  that  they  be  operated  in  this  same 
fasnlon,  the  Recreation  Board  has  refused 
and  charges  are  t>elng  made  that  Secretary 
Chapman  is  attempting  to  Impose  a  policy 
which  the  community  is  not  ready  to  accept. 
How  could  a  Federal  official  possibly  act  In 
any  other  »ay?  Secretary  Chapman  stated 
the  position  honestly  and  precisely  In  his 
statement  to  the  press  when  he  raid,  "It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  swim- 
ming pools  and  other  recreational  facilities 
which  are  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and 
to  make  them  available  to  all  of  the  people. 
By  the  same  token,  the  Government  does  not 
compel  people  to  tise  these  facilities.  It  Is. 
however,  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  all  of  the  citi- 
zens who  chooce  to  use  such  public  services." 

We  believe  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  civic  groups  and  newspapers  and  radios  in 
the  community  to  help  carry  out  this  policy. 
Tills  can  be  done  In  a  quiet,  orderly  way  as 
Ic  has  been  done  in  many  other  communities 
In  the  United  Slates. 

For  Its  part,  the  Department  of  Interior  Is 
preparing  staff  and  police  for  the  sunxmer 
swimming-pool  program.  We  call  on  respon- 
sible elen:ients  In  the  community  to  support 
»jid  htip  cairy  out  '.hia  program. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  al.\bama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  GR.\NT.  Mr.  Sp.^aker,  the  dis- 
tiixsuished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Hon.  Stiphen  Pace,  recently  addressed 
the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tills  speech  was  well  received  by  those 
present  and  as  r  is  upon  a  subject  of 
national  interest.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  conservation 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  impressed 
with  it. 

Mr.  P.\CE  has  given  much  study  to  this 
subject  and  he  speaks  with  authority 
and  sincerity. 

His  address  follows: 

Will   All   Our   Labors   Be   Lost? 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
should  I  ke  to  Join  with  other  Georgians  In 
welcoming  you  to  our  State.  I  hope  your 
visit  to  Georgia  will  be  pleasant  and  of  some 
benefit  to  you.  I  am  delighted  that  I  could 
be  here  tonight  for  many  reasons.  I  wanted 
to  come  and  see  how  you  look.  But  for  quite 
different  reasons  from  that  Indicated  by  an 
Atlanta  businessman  some  months  ago.  He 
met  on  Peachtree  Street  a  beggar  In  rags. 
The  beggar  accosted  him  and  asked  him  for  a 
dollar.  The  businessman  said,  "I  am  sorry, 
I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  giving  beg- 
gars money."  He  then  looked  at  the  fellow 
and  said,  "I  reckon  you  want  money  to  buy 
some  liquor.  Come  on  down  the  street  and  I 
will  buy  you  a  drink."  The  bcg;?ar  said, 
•Thank  you.  sir.  but  I  don't  drink."  The 
businessman  looked  up  surprised  and  said. 
"Well,  maybe  you  would  like  to  have  a  cigar. 
Come  on  by  the  drug  store  and  I  will  buy  you 
a  cigar."  The  begear  said.  "Thank  you.  sir, 
I  don't  smoke."  The  businessman  looked  at 
him  rather  concerned  and  said.  "Well,  maybe 
you  are  decent  In  spite  of  your  clothes.  I 
am  going  down  the  street  to  a  vaudeville 
show,  come  on  and  I  will  take  you  to  the 
show  With  me.  There  are  pretty  girls  In  the 
show."  The  beggar  said.  "Thank  you.  sir,  I 
am  not  Interested  in  pretty  girls."  The  busi- 
nessman stepped  back  and  looked  at  him  and 
said.  "My  friend,  you  have  stopped  me  and 
asked  me  to  do  you  a  favor.  Now  I  want  you 
t ,  do  me  one.  I  want  you  to  come  to  my 
home  tonight  anU  have  dinner  with  us." 
The  beggar  appeared  surprised  and  asked, 
"You  want  me  to  come  to  your  home  In  this 
condition:  Why  do  you  want  me  to  do  that?" 
The  businessman  said.  "Well,  my  friend.  I'll 
tell  you.  I  want  my  wife  to  meet  you  and 
see  you.  I  want  her  to  see  a  man  who  doesn't 
drink,  a  man  who  doesn't  smoke,  a  man  who 
Is  not  Interested  In  pretty  girls,  and  I  want 
her  to  see  what  happens  to  him."  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

No,  It  was  not  for  that  reason  that  I 
wanted  to  see  how  you  looked,  but  I  wanted 
to  come  here  and  look  In  the  eyes  and  strong 
faces  of  those  who  without  compensation, 
voluntarily,  along  with  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand others  across  this  broad  land,  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  their  effort  to  try 
and  protect  and  preserve  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resouces. 

My  friends,  do  you  have  an  understanding 
cf  your  respcnilbilltles.  of  what  rests  upon 
jour  shoulders,  the  preservation  of  the  se- 


curity of  the  Nation.  1  doubt  that  very 
many  people  of  the  Nation  realize  or  have 
an  understanding  of  the  debt  they  owe  to 
you.  May  I.  in  behalf  of  the  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  must  receive  their 
food  from  the  l.o.nd  of  this  Nation,  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  you.  I  wish  I  could  say 
something  to  mP.ke  ycu  understand  the  im- 
portance of  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and 
what  I  know  you  will  do. 

I  want  ycu  to  excuse  me  from  making  a 
speech  tonight.  First,  I  don't  feel  like  It. 
and  second,  I  do  not  like  speeches.  I  heard 
a  story  not  long  ago  that  I  am  going  to  carry 
down  through  the  years  with  me  and  which 
I  h  ipe  will  have  a  great  deal  of  Influence  on 
my  talking.  The  story  Is  about  some  city 
like  Atlanta.  It  was  having  a  great  business- 
men's banquet  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
people  attending.  They  had  notable  speak- 
ers, great  men  from  other  cities.  They  had 
a  program  and  they  gave  their  addresses. 
It  was  about  time  to  close  when  the  toast- 
master  thought  of  a  young  man  who  was 
present  and  who  had  recently  graduated  from 
Yale  with  great  honors.  He  was  a  credit  to 
the  community.  So  the  toastmaster  thought 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  he  would  present  the 
young  man  for  at  least  a  bow  and  he  In- 
troduced the  ycung  man  to  the  audience  as 
a  recent  graduate  and  outstanding  graduate 
of  Yale.  The  young  man  arose  and  seized  his 
opportunity.  He  spoke  of  his  life  at  Yale. 
He  spoke  of  what  a  great  university  it  was. 
After  some  15  or  20  minutes  he  said  the 
"Y"  of  Yale  stands  for  youth.  And  for 
some  time  he  discussed  the  virtues  and  values 
of  youth.  Then  he  said  the  "A"  stood  for 
ambition.  Here  he  went  on  a  long  dis- 
course afcoiit  ambition.  Then  he  said  the 
"L  "  stands  for  loyalty.  And  he  gave  a  great 
essay  on  that  subject.  Then  he  said  the  E  " 
stands  for  enthusiasm.  Finally,  after  more 
than  an  hour  he  took  his  seat.  The  toast- 
master  realized  that  he  must  make  amends 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  said,  "We  will  be 
dismissed  by  Reverend  Brown."  Reverend 
Brown  arose,  lifted  his  face  to  the  heavens, 
and  said,  "Dismiss  us  without  Thy  blessings 
and  accept  our  thanks,  O  Father,  that  this 
young  man  did  not  graduate  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology." 

For  a  few  minutes  I  would  lite  to  discuss 
with  ycu  some  of  your  business,  the  situa- 
tions and  some  of  the  problems  that  face 
those  whom  ycu  represent  this  evening.  I 
should  first  like  to  mention  something  that 
Isn't  yet.  and  I  don't  think  fully  appreciated, 
and  that  Is  the  rapid  and  terrific  drop  In 
farm  Income.  Do  you  understand  what  la 
going  on?  I  Jotted  down  some  figures.  I 
don't  want  to  tire  you  with  figures,  but  you 
need  to  listen  to  these.  Both  you  super- 
visors and  directors  and  other  businessmen 
who  happen  to  be  present.  Listen,  my 
friends.  Cash  receipts  from  marketings  In 
1948  was  thirty  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. In  1949  It  was  twenty-seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand.  That  Is  all  cash 
marketing  off  the  farm.  Production  costs  In 
1948  was  eighteen  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. Farm  Income  went  down  three  billion 
and  cost  of  production  went  up  five  hundred 
mUllon  in  1949.  Net  Income,  that  Is  what 
pays  off.  That  Is  what  you  support  your 
family  with.  And  the  net  Income  In  1948 
was  thirteen  billion  two  hundred  million  and 
the  new  Income  In  1949  was  nine  billion  and 
five  hundred  thousand.  The  net  Income  esti- 
mated for  1950  Is  seven  billion  five  hundred 
mUlion.  Income  at  the  end  Ot  this  year  will 
be  down  over  33  ij  percent.  What  else  has 
happened?  While  your  income  has  gone 
down  a  third,  the  per  capita  nonfarm  in- 
come, the  people  not  on  the  farm.  It  has  gone 
up  from  8  to  10  percent.  What  elce  has  hap- 
pened? The  real  estate  mortgage  debt  has 
increased  In  the  last  year  10  percent,  to  five 
billion    five    hundred    million.    Short    term 
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farm  debt  has  Increased  another  10  percent, 
to  five  billion  three  hundred  million,  and  to 
top  it  all  from  November  1948  to  November 
1949.  land  values  have  decreased  6  percent. 
Do  you  get  It?  Now  to  aid  you  a  little  better, 
let  me  rapidly  call  off  a  few  commodltleE.  the 
highest  prices  since  January  1946  and  the 
prices  in  December  1949.  and  the  percentages 
In  decline.  Wheat  down  from  $2.81  to  $1  93. 
31  percent;  corn  down  from  *2.46  to  f  1  13,  54 
percent;  octs  down  from  $1.27  to  70  cents. 
45  percent;  barley,  from  $2  03  to  $1.09,  47 
percent;  grain  sorghu.ms,  13  77  to  tl  79.  52 
percent;  cotton  from  37',2  to  26' i  cents.  30 
percent;  cottonseed  from  t96  a  ton  to  143, 
55  percent;  soybeans  from  t4.11  to  $2  09,  49 
percent;  potatoes  from  $2.09  to  $1.31,  £6  per- 
cent; hogs  from  $27.40  to  $14.03,  46  percent; 
cattle,  from  $25.20  to  $19,  25  percent;  eggs 
from  59  to  40  cents,  31  percent.  Now  do  you 
understand  that  is  one  of  my  and  your  prob- 
lems? That  Is  a  trend  we  must  stop.  No 
farmer  can  do  a  complete  Job,  no  farmer  can 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soil  and  preserve 
water  resources  unless  there  is  some  profit 
in  fariuiiig.     It  costs  money. 

Now  the  next  problem  is  that  of  surplus. 
Let  me  say  this  is  a  strange  world.  Here  we 
have  such  an  abundance  and  yet  throughout 
this  world  there  are  so  many  people  who  don't 
have  anything  to  eat.  May  I  very  briefly 
run  through  the  turplus  problem?  Last  year 
we  produced  nearly  a  billion  two  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  January'  1  we  had 
a  carry-over  of  390.0CX).000.  The  spring  crop 
estimate  was  250  and  the  winter  was  825. 
more  than  1,125.000,000  biishels.  I  might 
stop  there.  Does  anybody  have  any  Idea  what 
we  can  do  with  It?  We  don't  use  in  this 
country  for  food,  for  feed,  for  Industrial  uses, 
we  don't  use  but  703.000.000  bushels.  Yet  we 
are  {>roduclng  a  billion  two  hundred  million. 
This  year  we  started  off  with  a  surplus  of 
390.000.000  and  will  wind  up  with  a  surplus 
of  over  500.000,000. 

Some  of  you  maybe  don't  like  ECA.  Euro- 
pean recovery.  Although  personally  I  think 
It  has  turned  the  tide  of  communism  in  Eu- 
rope, whether  you  like  it  ci  not,  tell  me 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  agricultural 
surpluses  the  day  EC.\  stops.  You  have  been 
getting  rid  of  5,500.000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
You  have  been  getting  rid  of  three  to  five 
million  bales  of  cotton.  ECA  will  end  in 
19.-2. 

Corn.  Last  year  we  produced  3,400.000,000 
bushels  of  corn.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  It.  Are  you  going  to  feed  It  to  the  hogs? 
You  know  you  don't  have  any  cribs  to  put 
It  in  and  If  you  feed  It  to  the  hogs  you 
wouldn't  have  any  pens  to  put  the  hogs 
In.     (Laughter.] 

Another  good  crop  coming  up  this  year  Is 
cotton.  We  have  a  supply  of  21.000.000  bales 
and  we  use  only  8.000.000  bales  In  this  coun- 
try. Through  ECA  we  hope  to  export  5.000.- 
000  bales  and  have  a  carry-over  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  8.000,000  bales. 

There  Is  a  peanut  surplus  of  over  300,000 
tons. 

What  does  that  all  mean?  The  farmer  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government  Is  now 
beginning  to  limit  the  production  of  some 
of  these  surplus  commodities.  The  wheat 
acreage  has  been  cut  down  to  73,000.000.  I 
think  that  marketing  quotas  next  year  may 
be  around  65.0ao.000  acres.  Let  me  say  in 
passing  that  the  control  programs  In  1950 
have  taken  out  of  production  some  30.000.- 
000  acres  of  land  Next  year  It  may  be  far 
in  excess  of  that  figure.  Corn  has  come 
under  acreage  allotments.  We  had  27,000.- 
000  acres  in  cotton  last  yeur  and  It  has  been 
cut  to  21,000,000  acres  this  year,  and  the 
prospects  are  it  will  be  cut  to  17,000,000  or 
18,000.000  next  year.  Peanut  acreage  has 
been  cut  from  3,300,000  to  2,100,000  acres, 
and  next  year  will  probably  be  cut  to  1,800.- 
000  acres.  And  rice  comes  under  acreage 
allotments  this  year.  Does  that  mean  any- 
thing?    I  don't   know,  but  here  Is  what  I 


think:  My  friends.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
the  hour.  May  I  repeat  that?  This  Is  the 
hour.  All  across  this  broad  land  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  now  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  of  what  shall  I  do 
with  the  land  taken  cut  of  production.  It's 
made  for  you.  All  of  the  farmers  are  com- 
plaining of  what  can  be  done,  what  can  the 
Idle  acres  be  used  for  now.  The  eld  sub- 
marginal  land  thct  never  did  produce  much, 
put  it  In  trees.  It  does  two  things.  Trees 
are  a  crop  Juit  like  wheat  and  corn,  and  at 
the  same  time  It  slows  down  the  movement 
of  that  water  on  the  hillside.  Take  other 
land  that  Is  not  needed  for  cultivation  of 
crops  and  put  It  In  pasture.  Put  It  in  pas- 
ture, do  you  understand.  I  don't  know,  my 
friends,  but  If  there  was  ever  a  case  made 
for  you.  U  there  was  ever  a  time  fixed,  that 
is  it. 

Here  in  Georgia  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  taken  out  of  production 
of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  all 
across  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

But  what  I  really  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
In  the  few  minutes  I  have  Is  what  you  need 
now.  The  first  thing  I  think  ycu  need  Is  a 
soil  conservation  type  of  credit.  May  I  re- 
peat that?  I  think  you  need  a  type  of  lean 
that  adapts  itself  to  soil  conservation.  It 
takes  time  to  convert.  I  takes  time  to  shift. 
It  takes  time  to  learn  new  skills.  It  takes 
time  to  build  pastures  and  fence  them  and 
fertilize  them.  It  takes  time  to  secure  or  In- 
crease your  livestock  herd. 

Now  my  friends,  here  in  Georgia,  and  I  pre- 
sume throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours, 
the  banks  have  been  most  cooperative  under 
this  program.  But  I  came  here  tonight  on 
bended  knees  to  beg  that  the  banks  of  this 
Nation  immediately  adjuet  ttftlr  lending 
policy  to  take  core  of  a  lean  for  soil  conser- 
vation farming.  [Applause.]  I  think  the 
banks  should  do  It.  I  hope  the  banks  will 
do  It.  but  If  that  Is  not  done  in  my  judgment 
the  Congress  will  provide  that  type  of  loan. 
I  Introduced  a  bill  10  days  ago  for  a  7-j-ear 
loan  with  the  right  to  waive  all  pajrments 
for  the  first  2  or  3  years  until  this  shift  In 
planned  farming  and  conservation  fanning 
can  get  under  way  and  then  extend  It  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  5  years.  I  want  to  salute 
the  banks  of  this  Nation  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  I  want  to  ask  them  to  provide  this 
type  of  credit  for  the  fanners  of  this  Nation. 
In  all  kindness,  this  may  not  be  done  under 
the  bank  laws  and  rules  and  regulations.  I 
think  to  do  a  complete  Job,  to  protect  the 
land  and  water  resources.  Congress  must 
come  m. 

The  next  thing  I  think  you  need  Is  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  appropriation  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  [Applause]  My 
friends,  your  farm  planning  is  going 
too  slow.  You  are  doing  all  you  can  with  the 
help  you  have,  with  the  technicians  you  have, 
but  the  hour  Is  growing  late.  For  100  years 
we  have  cleared  those  hillsides  and  we  have 
permitted  that  erosion.  There  should  be 
adequate  funds  to  plan  every  farm  In  the 
United  States  within  the  next  3  years. 
[Applause.)  Let  me  say  this  now.  I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life.  Within  a  few 
weeks  we  will  appropriate  $20,000,000,000  for 
our  armed  forces  to  protect  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  My  friends.  It  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant. It  is  Just  as  Important  that  we  pro- 
tect the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  resources 
of  our  country.  Listen,  my  friends,  you  know 
this.  Tou  know  that  It  Is  impossible,  with- 
out great  loss  and  great  cost,  to  build  up 
stockpiles  of  food  to  feed  our  people  in  time 
cf  great  wars  and  distress.  But  you  know 
what  you  can  do.  You  can  stockpile  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  If  the  hour  of  crisis  ever 
comes,  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  can  then 
produce  whatever  might  be  needed  to  feed 
and  clothe,  not  only  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
but  our  allies  m  wt  had  to  do  before. 
(Applause.] 


Now  I  am  not  scaring  anybody,  but  I  say 
this  to  you,  nobody  knows  and  you  needn't 
go  to  Washington  and  ask  because  they  dont 
know  when.  what,  or  bow  It  may  happen. 
But  I  know  this,  I  know  It  Is  Just  as  vital  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  this  Nation  that 
we  protect  the  fertility  of  our  soil  as  it  is 
that  we  appropriate  for  our  armed  forces. 
That's  right.     [Applause.] 

Now  the  next  thing  you  need — now  dont 
misunderstand  me  too  quickly.  The  next 
thing  you  need  Is  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tion for  conservation  pwiyments.  That's 
rifht,  [Applause.]  I  don't  know  how  you 
are  out  In  California  or  up  in  Maine  and  In 
New  Hampshire  Most  of  the  farmers  I  know 
can't  afford  to  do  a  full  Job  and  a  complete 
Job  without  some  help.  We  appropriate 
$250,000,000.  and  you  know  It  Is  a  funny 
thing,  a  lot  of  these  economical  business- 
men— God  bless  them — if  we  didn't  have 
them  I  don't  know  where  we  would  be,  but 
you  know  It  costs  almost  as  much — I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not — but  It 
costs  almost  as  much  in  subsidies  to  keep 
our  ships,  those  merchant  ships  on  the  seas. 
Do  you  understand  that?  We  are  subsidiz- 
ing every  ship  that  rides  the  sea  and  every 
plane  that  rides  In  the  air  and  every  news- 
paper and  magazine  that  Is  published. 
Funny,  isn't  It?  When  we  provide  $250,000,- 
000  to  help  protect  the  soil  fertility  and 
protect  the  security  of  this  country,  they 
throw  up  their  hands  In  horror.  I  feel  1 
can  get  somewhat  further  with  you.  my 
friends.  I  haven't  done  much  in  the  last  14 
years,  but  I  have  studied  some  problems. 
i  think  that  of  the  money  we  apiM^prlate 
for  ACP  payments,  not  one  single  dime  should 
be  paid  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
supervisors  of  the  respective  soil -conserva- 
tion districts.  (Applause.)  Here  is  a  group 
of  men  giving  their  time  and  their  talent  to 
protect  our  soil  without  hope  of  reward. 
Here  is  the  technical  service  preparing  your 
farm  plan.  And  here  comes  another  agency 
that  determines  what  practices  we  still  pay 
you  for  and  how  much,  but  has  absolutely 
no  connection  with  the  farm  plans  that  you 
and  your  technicians  have  approved.  'You 
should  have  that  authority,  and  I  am  willing 
to  help  you  get  It,  that  is,  for  the  district 
supervisors  to  approve  the  payments. 

You  know  what  I  want  to  be  the  first  pay- 
ment you  approve?  It's  to  the  farmer  who 
starts  way  up  yonder  at  the  hill  top.  You 
know  my  friends.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
to  me  that  most  of  the  money  is  spent  down 
In  the  valley.  It's  up  yonder,  where  the 
water  falls — It's  up  yonder  where  the  erosion 
has  started.  That  water  dashes  down  the 
hillsides  so  rapidly  when  the  trees  and  grass 
are  gone  It  should  be  slowed  down  to  seep 
Into  the  ground,  to  provide  moisture  and  to 
prevent  erosion.  May  I  repeat  that  if  it  was 
my  will  there  would  not  be  a  darn  dime  paid 
on  the  farms  of  this  Nation  unless  the  pro- 
tection of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
started  on  fne  high  ground. 

The  fifth  and  last  thing  I  think  we  need, 
and  I  hope  I  don't  make  anybody  mad  to- 
night. The  fifth  thing  we  need,  and  I  inl-^ht 
say  we  must  have  it,  is  better  coordination 
between  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Production  end  Marketing  Administration, 
and  the  Extension  Service.  [Applause! 
Let's  talk  about  my  State.  I  could  talk 
about  some  other  States — but  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  mine.  In  most  counties  there 
Is  fine  coordination  between  the  respective 
agencies,  but  I  know  where  the  head  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Serlvce  and  the  head  of 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  PMA  don't 
even  speak.  Yes,  you  can  say:  "Mr,  Pact. 
you  have  been  In  Congress  14  years,  why 
haven't  you  done  something  about  iff 
Well.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  tried,  but  I  m-ost 
tell  you  that  Congress  wiU  never  do  it. 
There  are  Just  too  many  Inftuences  at  work. 
There  are  only  two  men  living  who  can  do 
it,  one  is  named  Brannan  and  the  other  la 
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named  Truman.  1  think  my  friends  tliat 
to  be  the  Secretary  ol  AgrlcuU\ire  would  be 
the  last  job  1  would  ever  apply  for.  but  often 
I  have  wished  I  could  be  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  for  just  1  day.  Before  the  sun 
went  down  that  day  the  three  great  htada 
of  these  agencies  would  be  working  hand 
In  hand  or  »-e  would  have  three  new  heads 
for  these  agencies.  I  hope  you  understand. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  do  some 
straight  talking  about  this.  I  think  it  Is 
outrageous  for  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  to  try  and  send  their 
men  out  yonder  to  do  farm  planning  when 
we  need  the  technical  service  of  men  ualned 
to  do  that  Job  |  Applause  1  The  farmers 
I  know— I  don't  know  about  the  ones  you 
know  but  I  do  know  the  farmers  I  know 
are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  this  confliction 
and  overlapping,  of  having  two  or  three 
Government  agents  drive  up  to  their  home 
the  same  afternoon  trying  to  do  the  same 
Job      Do   you   understand? 

Now  my  friends  I  am  about  through.  I 
have  only  one  more  thing  I  want  to  Miy. 
Ddwu  at  the  bottom  of  the  program  Kent 
sent  to  me  about  a  month  ago — I  don't  see 
one  here  tonight,  but  the  words  went  like 
this,  "With  the  right  to  own  goes  the  duty 
to  protect."  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
a  minute.  You  know  we  have  a  great  coun- 
try, the  greatest  Government  on  earth.  We 
m-ant  to  k^p  it  that  way.  You  and  I  go 
out  and  buy  a  hundred  tr  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  we  t>eat  our  breast  and  say,  'It's 
mine,  from  heaven  to  hell."  That's  right, 
and  don't  you  want  to  keep  It  that  way? 
I  believe  we  do.  I  am  not  going  to  take  your 
time  to  tell  what  has  happened  to  our  soil 
In  the  last  150  years.  The  Congress  has  been 
very  patient.  Ycu  own  some  land,  but  did 
you  go  check  ycur  titles  to  see  where  it  came 
from?  It  came  either  from  the  United  States 
Government  or  your  State  eovernment.  and 
you  know  you  can  be  safe  and  secure  in  your 
po— e^Blcfn  because  the  laws  of  fnls  land  pro- 
tect ycur  title.  T'nat's  right.  But  our  pop- 
ulation Is  increasing  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  million  every  year,  and  the  way  things 
are  gclng  now  it  won't  be  too  long  before  the 
question  arises  of  how  are  we  going  to  feed 
cur  own  people  instead  of  this  abundance. 
When  men  .stand  by  and  see  that  rich  topsoU 
wash  away  to  the  sea— lets  say  you  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  that  you  are  now  In 
session.  I'll  ask  you.  how  much  longer  would 
you  put  up  with  this?  How  much  longer 
would  you  stand  by  and  tee  your  rrreatest 
natural  resource  wash  away?  Is  there  any 
responslollity  on  your  Government  and  on 
your  Congress  to  look  ahead  to  your  children 
and  ycur  children  s  children  that  they  be 
provided   with  food  and  fiber? 

You  know  mv  friends,  we  don't  want  to  go 
where  Mr.  Attlee's  government  has  gone. 
You  know  over  there  in  England  they  give 
a  man  a  farm  plan  and  they  say,  "Mister,  our 
experts  say  that  this  is  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  to  yc  ur  farm  and.  Mister.  I  want  you 
to  understand  if  ycu  don't  do  It.  we  will  come 
and  do  It  for  you  and  send  you  the  bill."  We 
don't  want  that,  do  we? 

My  friends.  I  want  to  help  you  awaken  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  You  know  In  George 
Washington's  time  95  percent  of  the  jwpu- 
laticn  were  farmers.  Washington  was  a 
farmer.  Jefferson  was  a  farmer  and  In  his 
time  at  least  90  percent  of  the  population 
were  farmers.  My  friends,  do  you  know 
who  you  represent  here  tonight — only  19 
percent.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about 
what  the  other  81  percent  Is  thinking  about? 
They  are  paying  some  of  the  money  for 
ACP  payments.  They  are  paying  some  of 
the  cost  of  soil  conservation  farm  planning. 
When  are  they  going  to  get  tired?  When 
are  they  going  to  get  concerned?  When  are 
they  going  to  get  afraid?  Is  our  trusteeship 
being  exercised  properly?  Ycu  know  my 
friends.  I  think  everybody  here  tonight 
could  repeat  after  me  the  opening  line  of 
tbe  Twenty-third  Psalm.  "The  Lord  Is  my 


shepherd.  I  shall  not  want."  We  know  that 
because  It  was  taught  us  at  our  mother's 
knee.  How  many  of  you  can  repeat  the 
openinp  line  of  the  next  psalm,  the  Twenty- 
fourth?  -The  earth  is  the  Lords  and  the 
fullness  thereof. "  My  friends,  don't  you 
suppose  when  the  Lord  gave  us  this  great 
land,  the  richest  farm  land  on  earth,  don't 
you  sort  of  reckon  He  thought  maybe  we 
would  have  enough  appreciation,  we  would 
show  enough  gratitude  to  keep  It  and  save 
It  and  protect  It?  Don't  you  suppose  as 
He  watches  over  us  that  He  too  Is  concerned 
about  the  Job  we  are  doing  and  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  In  want?  My  friends,  there 
has  been  placed  in  your  hands  the  resp<insl- 
billty.  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  the  peo- 
ple who  own  the  lands  of  this  Nation,  the 
duty  to  protect  and  to  preserve  forever  the 
soil.  "The  earth  Is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof."    Good  night.     [Applause.] 


The  New  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

PF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIiE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tlje  Record  a  splendid  address 
by  John  J.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  deUvered  before  the  sixtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Tennessee 
Bankers"  Association,  at  the  Hotel  Pea- 
body.  Memphis,  Tenn..  on  Thursday. 
May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  IS  a  leal  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  in  this 
annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Bankers' 
Association.  \ 

As  you  may  know,  I  spent  my  early  bank- 
ing d'lys  less  than  50  miles  from  Memphis — 
across  the  border  In  your  sister  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Over  a  span  of  years,  these  States  have 
been  referred  to  as  part  of  the  old  South. 
But  In  coming  back  to  this  region  today.  It 
Is  with  the  appreciation  that  this  Is  no  longer 
the  old   South  but  the  new  South. 

The  unparalleled  prosperity  of  this  section 
of  the  country  today  has  ccme  primarily  as  a 
result  of  Industrialization.  Manufacture  has 
added  new  wealth,  and  this.  In  turn,  has 
made  possible  ever- increasing  standards  of 
living  and  greater  opportunities,  both  on 
the  farm  and  In  the  city. 

Tennessee  holds  a  strategic  position  In  this 
flotirlshlng  South  and  Southwest.  The  ma- 
terial progress  which  has  come  to  this  State 
In  recent  years — by  phenomenal  Industrial 
expansion  and  better  utilization  of  your  rich 
agricultural  soils — Is  In  many  ways  typical 
of  what  has  happened  and  is  happening  all 
over  this  section  of  our  country. 

While  Tennessee  Industry  has  Its  roots  In 
colonial  days.  It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that 
you  have  attained  the  position  of  an  Indus- 
trial area.  For.  your  most  Impressive  gains 
have  come  In  the  past  decade. 

Since  1939  you  have  had  over  a  50-percent 
Increase  in  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments— more  than  10  percent  over  the 
national  average.  Values  added  by  Tennes- 
see Industries  have  tripled  In  the  same  pe- 
riod Compared  with  other  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  country,  the  southern 
States  show  the  greatest  growth  In  popula- 
tion engaged  In  manulaclurlng.    The  Cotton 


Belt  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  power-driven  In- 
dustrial area. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  agrlcultiure  la 
losing  its  Importance  In  yotir  Stale  or  In  the 
South's  economy.  On  the  contrary.  It  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  your  most  Important 
sources  of  Income.  But  Industry  and  agri- 
culture are  Intermeshed.  Here  Is  a  two- 
way  road  In  an  expanding  economy,  with 
both  Industry  and  agriculture  translating 
benefits  to  each  other.  It  brings  mechanized 
farming,  soil  conservation,  more  output  per 
acre,  greater  marketing  facilities.  Increased 
Indtistry  generates  the  purchasing  power  to 
consume  the  more  abundant  products  of  the 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Increasing  In- 
comes, the  farmer  Is  enabled  to  buy  more  and 
more  products  of  Industry. 

The  great  strides  you  have  made  In  both 
agriculture  and  indvstry  In  recent  years  have 
stemmed  In  large  measure  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Here  was  the  proving  ground  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  coordinated  agricultural 
and  industrial  deevlopment  programs 
through  hydroelectric  power. 

It  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. It  also  attracted  many  new  indus- 
tries to  your  State.  The  availability  of  low- 
cost  TVA  power,  for  instance,  fostered  the 
building  of  your  chemical  plants.  Today 
this  Industry  constitutes  your  States  leading 
manufacturing  group. 

The  South's  Industrial  expansion  was.  of 
course,  given  tremendous  Impetus  by  the 
urgent  needs  of  all-out  war  production.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  spent  during  the  war 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  expansion 
of  the  South's  manufacturing  facilities. 
Close  to  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  was 
spent  In  Tennessee  alone.  And.  that  ex- 
cludes the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  project — the 
largest  single  Industrial  operation  in  the 
world's  history  This  industrial  expansion 
was  a  demonstration  to  the  entire  Nation  of 
what  this  region  could  do. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  serious  chal- 
lenges to  our  economy.  Would  America  be 
able  to  maintain  Its  tremendous  production 
gains?  Today — 5  years  later — we  have  the 
answer.  We  have  not  only  been  able  to 
maintain  our  gains,  but  our  productivity  Is 
constantly  on  the  Increase.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war.  I  understand  that  at  least  700 
new  Industries  have  been  established  in 
your  own  State. 

Yet  It  Is  not  the  material  gains  which  you 
have  already  achieved  that  have  given  this 
region  the  title  of  the  "New  South."  It  Is 
rather  In  the  realization  of  the  potentiali- 
ties that  He  ahead  for  still  further  expansion 
and  progress. 

Your  State  particularly  has  tremendous 
potentials  for  further  development.  Agri- 
culture should,  and  Is.  turning  to  higher- 
value  crops  and  products.  The  advance 
which  you  have  made  In  dairying  Is  an  In- 
stance In  point.  By  "marketing  your  grass- 
lands" you  have  become  the  South's  leading 
dairy  State. 

In  similar  fa.shlon.  there  Is  great  oppor- 
tunity here  for  Industrial  expansion  in  fin- 
ished products.  Your  Industrial  output  Is 
still  primarily  In  the  producton  of  raw  raa- 
terlal-s,  of  semifinished  metals  and  ter.tlles. 
and  chemical  Intermediates.  By  converting 
your  natural  resources  Into  finished  wares, 
your  annual  Income  can  be  Increased  exten- 
sively. 

You.  as  bankers,  will  play  a  major  role  In 
this  further  expansion  of  your  State's  econ- 
omy. Much  of  the  capital  required  will  be 
furnished  by  your  Institutions.  From  earliest 
days  banking  has  supported  the  growth  of 
your  commercial  endeavor.  The  southern 
banker  was  a  pioneer  In  the  financing  of  for- 
eign trade.  He  Issued  the  drafts  covering 
shipments  of  cotton  to  far-distant  points. 
The  bill  of  exchange,  the  controlling  medium 
of  the  entire  foreign-exchange  system  as  we 
know  it  today,  was  part  of  the  dally  buslneai 
of  the  southern  banks  over  a  century  ago. 
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In  serving  your  customers  today,  however, 
the  problems  and  responsibilities  which  face 
you  are  far  greater  than  those  that  faced 
your  predecessors  of  even  a  generation  ago. 
For  today,  you  must  be  specialists  In  the 
whole  broad  field  of  business  analysis.  To 
evaluate  the  opportunities  for  growth  In  your 
communities  and  to  Judge  which  of  those 
opportunities  offer  the  best  prospects  for 
sound  development,  you  must  be  able  to 
Interpret  the  changes  occurring  in  business 
conditions  not  only  In  j'our  own  State  but 
In  the  Nation  and  In  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  t.^ere  Is  sound  basis  for 
confidence  In  the  business  outlook  for  our 
Nation.  We  are  well  into  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  It  Is  b?ccmlng  evident  that 
1950  wlP  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness years  In  our  history. 

Industrial  production  Is  not  only  back  to 
last  year's  level,  but  Is  new  rising.  In  con- 
trast to  the  decline  last  spring.  Business 
profits  this  year  are  less  likely  to  be  held 
down  by  Inventory  losses  since  commodity 
prices  have  shown  a  firm  trend  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  Invento'-les  have  been  greatly 
reduced. 

The  renewed  upturn  In  capital  goods,  new 
under  way.  raises  the  question  whether  ear- 
lier estimates  of  a  substantial  reduction  In 
new  capital  expenditures  this  year  may  not 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  New 
orders  for  machinery  have  been  rising  sharply 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1949.  New  con- 
struction contraet  awards  for  nonresiden- 
tial building  were  30  percent  higher  than  In 
the  same  quarter  last  year,  and  the  Increase 
Is  widening. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed,  aa  I  know 
you  must  be.  with  the  construction  outlook. 
New  home  construction  Is  at  the  highest  level 
in  our  history.  Moreover,  new  contracts 
awarded  for  future  construction  of  resi- 
dential units  continue  at  a  spectacular  pace. 
New  contracts  awarded  so  far  this  year  for 
public-works  construction  and  public-utility 
construction  likewise  show  substantial  gains 
over  the  comparable   period  last  year. 

The  construction  Industry  Is  highly  Im- 
portant In  your  own  States  economy  as  well 
as  the  Nation's.  Currently,  construction  Is 
giving  direct  employment  to  around  32,0C0 
Tennesscans,  and  indirect  employment  to 
an  even  greater  number  In  your  lumber  and 
other  construction-related  Industries. 

Automobile  production  Is  also  one  of  the 
strong  points  In  the  current  business  pic- 
ture, and  1  am  told  the  demand  Is  far  from 
satisfied.  In  only  one  month  so  far  have  we 
exceeded  the  1929  peak  In  our  output  of 
passenger  automobiles.  And  again,  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  30,000,000  more  peo- 
ple today  than  In  1929. 

I  know  that  you  are  eyeing  this  Industry 
with  considerable  interest,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automotive  parts  Is  one  of  the 
promising  fields  for  future  major  Industrial 
expansion  in  this  area.  Southern  owner- 
Blnn  of  cars  and  trucks  In  the  10-year  period 
1£38  48  Increased  over  44  percent  compared 
With  a  national  average  Increase  of  28  per- 
cent. As  a  result  of  this  growing  southern 
market,  many  automotive  assembly  plants 
have  been  established  In  the  South.  Your 
local  enterprise  Is  taking  advantage  of  the 
profitable  opportunity  to  supply  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  requirements  of  these 
assembly  plants. 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course.  It  Is  the 
Individual  consumer  who  represents  the 
major  market  for  our  goods  and  services.  It 
Is  not  only  his  ability  to  buy  but  his  will- 
ingness to  buy  that  supports  American 
business. 

Ability  to  buy  Is  evidenced  by  the  current 
record  level  of  personal  Incomes,  which  con- 
tinues to  run  well  over  the  $200,000,000,000 
mark.  In  addition,  personal  savings,  which 
represent  potential  purchasing  power,  are 
higher  than  ever  before.  Liquid  assets  of  In- 
dividuals amount  to  over  $200,000,000,000,  in 
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contrast  to  only  $68,000,000,000  when  we  en- 
tered the  war  in  1941.  And  this  Is  not  the 
full  measure  of  the  Improvement  In  people's 
financial  resources.  Their  Investments  In 
life  instirance,  homes,  and  real  estate,  corpo- 
rate securities,  and  other  less  liquid  asseta 
far  exceed  the  prewar  total. 

WiUingness  to  buy  is  reflected  In  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  retail  trade  and  consumer 
expenditures.  Total  retail  sales.  In  actual 
unit  volume,  are  running  about  6  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Consumer  buying 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  currently  run- 
ning at  a  record  annual  level  of  $181,- 
000.000.000. 

The  fact  that  last  year's  business  readjust- 
ment did  not  unsettle  the  economy  has 
created  a  Justifiable  feeling  of  confidence. 

Another  factor  In  the  business  picture — 
one  of  the  Nation's  biggest  assets  for  future 
progress — is  our  growing  labor  force.  To 
realize  our  full  potential  for  business  profits 
and  national  Income,  new  Jobs  must  be 
developed  In  step  with  our  growing  popula- 
tion. In  the  longer  run,  as  our  population 
grows,  new  Jobs  must  be  created  by  the 
initiative  and  vision  of  both  management 
and  Job  seekers. 

To  benefit  by  our  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties, It  is  essential  that  we  keep  our  economy 
strong,  healthy,  and  growing.  We  must  be 
ever  watchful  of  developments  which  might 
tend  to  throw  It  out  of  balance.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  bankers  will  continue  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  any  financial 
trends  that  might  threaten  our  continued 
prosperity.  For  upon  America's  domestic 
strength  rests  not  only  our  own  future  peace 
and  security  but  that  of  all  free  nations 
of  the  world. 


Equal  Pay  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  Station  WJR.  De- 
troit. Mich.,  on  May  19.  1950: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  today 
concluded  hearings  on  H.  R.  1584  and  H.  R. 
2438,  bills  providing  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
for  women. 

Price  tags  have  no  sex  differentials.  'When 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  mak- 
er, and  all  other  merchants  sell  their  wares, 
the  asking  price  Is  the  same  to  all  persons- 
men  and  women  alike.  Yet,  when  women  go 
out  Into  the  business,  professional,  or  Indus- 
trial world,  they  often  find  that  a  Job  car- 
ries one  salary  for  a  man  and  another  for  a 
woman. 

According  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  In  many  In- 
stances, the  Jobs  are  Identical — In  others,  the 
skills  required  are  equal.  In  such  cases,  does 
the  woman  receive  the  same  rates  as  the 
man?    Sometimes,  but  not  generally. 

Equal  pay  for  women  means  a  rate  based 
on  the  Job — not  on  the  sex  of  the  worker. 
For  many  years  women's  organizations,  labor 
unions,  fair-minded  employers,  and  various 
persons  In  the  Government  have  worked  for 
the  equal-pay  principle. 

The  bills  Introduced  into  the  present  Con* 
gress  have  bipartisan  sponsorship.  They 
would  prohibit  payment  of  a  lower  rate  to 
women  for  work  of  comparable  character  oq 


Jobs  where  the  performance  requires  com- 
parable skills. 

Our  own  State.  Michigan,  Is  a  pioneer  In 
the  equal-pay  field.  We  had  the  first  equal- 
pay  law  that  existed  In  any  of  the  industrial 
States.  Michigan  and  Montana  were  the  only 
two  States  that  had  equal  pay  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Back  In  1919,  the  Michigan  State  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  law  saying  that  "any  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  this  State,  employing  both 
males  and  females  In  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  any  article,  who  shall  dis- 
criminate In  any  way  In  the  payment  of 
wages  as  between  sexes  or  who  shall  pay  any 
female  •  •  •  a  less  wage  •  •  •  than 
Is  being  paid  to  males  similarly  employed 
•  •  •  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
As  you  may  remember  the  Michigan  equal- 
pay  law  was  tied  up  In  the  cotirts  for  about 
5  or  6  years  with  suits  over  its  constitution- 
ality. In  1940  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  constitutional,  making  It  possible  for 
the  State  Labor  Department  to  carry  on  ac- 
tive enforcement. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Michigan,  through  Its  equal-pay  law,  did  a 
lot  of  active  work  In  trying  to  eliminate 
wage  differentials,  because  we  were  aware  of 
the  tremendous  effect  this  would  ultimately 
have  on  war  production. 

.Applying  ,the  equal-pay  principle  removes 
a  great  source  of  Irritation  during  periods 
when  the  need  for  all-out  production  is 
critical.  It  Is  Just  as  vital  wh^n  economic 
forces  have  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
In  times  of  mass  unemployment,  tnen  work- 
ers may  be  displaced  by  women  workers  be- 
cause women  can  be  employed  at  lower  rates 
of  pay.  It  was  this  practice,  as  some  of  us  In 
Michigan  well  remember,  that  led  to  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  equal-pay  law  In  1931.  It 
was  the  practice  In  those  days  to  lay  off 
men  with  heavy  family  responsibilities  who 
were  making  45  to  50  cents  an  hour  and  to 
replace  them  with  women,  usually  single 
girls  with  no  family  responsibilities,  at  25  to 
30  cents  an  hour. 

During  the  depression  we  had  to  fight 
continuously  against  such  efforts  to  push 
our  wage  levels  downward.  That  was  the 
time  we  really  began  in  earnest  to  try  to 
make  the  equal -pay  law  work.  Today,  nearly 
20  years  later,  we  are,  I  think,  ready  to  point 
to  our  record  and  say  to  persons  skeptical 
of  the  new  proposed  Federal  law,  "It  can 
work  and  it  is  working  In  Michigan  today." 
There  have  been  some  Interesting  cases 
where  our  equal-pay  law  has  averted  strikes. 
During  the  war,  an  aircraft  plant  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  strike  over  wage  differentials  for 
women.  When  the  Department  of  Labor 
pointed  out  that  such  differentials  were 
Illegal  under  the  State  equal-pay  law,  the 
strike  was  avoided.  This  story  definitely 
shows  that  the  State  law  has  been  a  stabiliz- 
ing infiuence  in  employment. 

Here  Is  an  Illustration  of  how  our  equal- 
pay  law  takes  away  the  sting  of  threatened 
wage  cuts.  At  a  large  automobile  factory, 
there  was  a  serious  strike  several  years  ago. 
There  they  offered  the  men  a  choice  of  taking 
wage  cuts  to  meet  the  differential  women 
had  been  working  under  or  of  being  laid  off. 
Again  the  equal-pay  law  was  on  the  Job  and 
this  problem  was  Ironed  out. 

There  Is  an  interesting  story  In  connection 
with  this  cace.  This  same  company  had 
one  department  that  was  completely  manned 
by  men  en  the  day  shift,  and  almost  com- 
pletely by  women  on  the  second  shift.  The 
third  or  swing  shift  again  was  an  all-male 
one.  The  only  difference  among  the  three 
shifts  was  the  10-cents-an-hour  fiat  differen- 
tial paid  to  the  women  on  Identical  Jobs. 

Michigan's  pioneer  efforts  toward  achieving 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  have  been  out- 
standing. Today  It  is  one  of  12  States  that 
have  equal-pay  laws.  The  others  are  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  New  York.  liiinols.  Mas- 
Bach  use  Us.  Riiode   Island,  New  Hampshire, 
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PennsjlTanlA.   California,   Connecticut.   fcr.d 
UAine. 

As  a  result  ct  these  State  laws,  tbcusanda 
0*  vomen  are  rec«iTltig  equal  pay  ior  their 
vork  In  private  industry.  It  wculd  be  very 
easy  to  sit  back  and  point  to  vhat  has  been 
aoccmplished  and  to  talk  about  the  many 
wcmen  who  receive  equal  pay  under  these 
laws.  Bui  I  am  net  going  to  do  this.  Some 
of  us  In  the  Ccngress  and  elsewhere  in  Gcv- 
emcient  and  many  in  industry  and  labor  are 
f-ware  of  the  great  numbers  of  workers  who 
are  not  protected  by  equal-pay  lavs  of  any 
kir.d. 

Equal  pay  is  a  basic  issue.. one  of  the  most 
important  In  the  whole  labor  field.  It  is 
Important  to  women  as  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice;  It  Insures  women  receiving  what 
they  are  enUUed  to  for  their  work.  It  gives 
men  greater  wage  and  Job  security.  It  du- 
coonges  employe's  from  hirmg  women  for 
lea  mcney;  and  it  discourages  replacing  men 
wtth  vomen  at  lower  rates.  It  protects  fair 
employers  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
those  who  attempt  to  use  women  as  under- 
cutters  of  men's  wages.  It  means  more  eco- 
nomic Becurlty  for  families,  for  it  protects 
the  wages  of  male  heads  of  the  family. 

It  is  unfair  to  pav  women  less  on  the  the- 
ory that  men  have  dependents  whereas 
women  do  net.  A  single  man  is  paid  as  much 
as  a  married  man  for  doing  the  same  Job. 
The  level  of  wages  cannot  be  Jxistifled  on 
the  basis  of  reed  beyoud  what  is  necessary 
lor  decent  adequate  survival.  In  any  cane, 
the  old  argument  that  women  support  ccly 
themselves  or  work  to  give  their  families 
luxuries  is  completely  wrong.  The  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  made  a  study  dtirlng  the  war  which 
showed  that  84  percent  of  the  women  work- 
ers Included  in  this  study  were  working  to 
support  themselves  and  others.  Fifteen 
percent  cf  the  women  who  lived  in  family 
groups  were  the  sole  wage  earners  contrib- 
uting to  household  expenses.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  employed  women  who  lived 
with  their  families  contributed  regularly  to- 
ward family  expenses.  Over  half  of  them 
contributed  between  50  and  100  percent  of 
their  earnings  to  the  family  group. 

There  are  18.500.000  women  workers  today. 
If  we  are  gomg  to  leave  them  in  a  position 
where  they  cculd  undercut  men's  wages, 
think  what  a  dangerous  competitive  factor 
they  could  be  in  our  wage  structure.  Women 
workers  do  net  want  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  *hey  can  be  used  as  a  club  to  force 
down  wage  levels.  A  Federal  equal -pay  bill 
would  do  much  to  remove  this  possibility. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  importance 
of  keeping  consumer  purchasing  power  at  a 
high  level.  In  plainer  language  this  means 
that  if  people  have  the  money  to  buy  goods, 
then  factories  will  have  the  money  to  con- 
tintjB  producing  goods  and  to  pay  labor,  and 
labor  will  again.  In  turn,  have  money  to  buy 
goods.    This  is  a  reasonable  theory. 

It  Is  apparent  that  women's  earning  must 
be  considered  when  we  think  of  consumer 
purchaslni?  power,  because  there  are  so  many 
women  workers  and  they  do  support  depend- 
ents. Consequently,  equal  pay  for  women  is 
an  Important  aid  to  maintaining  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

The  proposed  Federal  bill  would  cover 
about  6.0O0.00O  women  workers.  It  wculd 
make  It  unlawful  for  a;.y  covered  employer 
to  pay  wages  to  any  female  employee  at  a 
rate  leaa  than  that  he  pays  to  male  employee's 
for  work  of  comparable  character  on  Jobs 
where  the  performance  requires  comparable 
skills.  The  bill  alsfj  makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  covered  employer  to  lay  off,  discharge,  or 
ottoerwise  discriminate  atralnst  any  employee 
for  giving  assistance  in  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

Responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
w  luld  be  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  1>U1  tiitabllshes  procedures  for  hearings 


on  charges  of  violation.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Ltbor  to  issue  "cease  and  desist** 
orders,  including  reinstatement  of  employee* 
with  or  without  back  pay.  It  provides  for 
court  review  and  enforcement  of  such  orders, 
and  for  appeal  by  any  injured  party.  Penal- 
ties are  provided,  of  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both,  for  willful  resistance  to  or  interference 
with  the  officials  administering  the  act.  or 
for  failure  to  keep  required  records  or  to 
make  necessary  reports.  It  prohibits  award 
of  a  Federal  contract  to  any  employer  found 
to  have  violated  the  act,  during  a  period  of 
3  years  after  the  violation,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Secretary. 

Will  this  Federal  bill  be  effective  In  ellml- 
naimg  discriminatory  wage  practices  against 
women?  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  a  very 
necessary  one,  an  important  addition  to  the 
body  of  Federal  law  designed  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  workers  and  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  t j  Michigan's  advantage  to 
support  a  Federal  equal-pay  bill  applying  to 
the  entire  country.  I  think  also  that  we  must 
continue  to  be  vigilant  about  the  equal  pay 
situation  in  our  own  State.  Even  though  we 
have  a  good  State  law,  I  still  get  complaints 
on  unfair  wage  differentials  between  men 
and  women  workers.  Unions  and  women's 
organizations  too  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion which  shows  that  much  remains  to  be 
dene  in  Michigan  to  assure  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  equal  pay  principle.  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  Michigan  will  keep  on 
pushing  for  full  and  vigorous  enforcement 
of  our  State  law. 

Why  is  equal  pay  lmp)ortant?  To  sum  up 
again;  (1)  It  is  important  to  women  as  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice;  it  insures  their 
getting  what  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  work 
they  do.  (2)  It  is  Important  to  men  because 
it  helps  sustain  men  s  wage  rates.  It  dis- 
courages the  employer  from  hiring  women  for 
less  money.  (3)  It  is  important  to  everybody 
because  It  will  increase  consunaer  purchasing 
power,  stimulate  full  employment  and  in- 
crease the  economic  security  of  workers' 
families. 

"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  If  wom- 
en turn  o  It  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  work,  they  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  supporting  the  bills 
now  before  Congress  proposing  a  Federal  law 
to  requh-e  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  am 
sure  that  with  our  long  history  of  support  for 
the  equal  pay  principle  In  Michigan,  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  urge  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  support  this  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  WJR.  the  good  will 
station,  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  this  eve- 
ning over  their  facillUes. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Writings  of  Owen  Lattiicore  Reflect  Pro- 
Soviet  Viewf 


exte::sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OP  WTiCONSl.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Writings  of  Owen  Lattimore 
Reflect  Pro-Soviet  Views."  by  David  J. 
Dallin.  from  the  mat^azine  the  New 
Leader  for  May  13,  1S50. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

V/iUTiNGs   or   OwKN   Latttmore  RzTUxrr 
Pro-Sovitt  Views 

(By  David  J.  DalUn) 

A  new  and  highly  significant  article  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Owen  Lattimore.  In 
this  latest  offerir.g.  which  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  United  Nations  World  (a  mag- 
azine of  limited  circulation  and  expensive 
format  edited  by  the  devious  Soviet  sympa- 
thizer. Louis  Dolivet),  one  almost  fancies  for 
an  Instant  that  the  leopard  has  changed  his 
pro-Ccmmunist  spots.  The  article  actually 
contains  a  faint  breath  of  noncommunism,  a 
fleeting  hint  of  disapproval  cf  Soviet  policies. 
Comparison  of  the  professor's  arguments 
with  the  current  far  eastern  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian press,  however,  swiftly  dispels  any  illu- 
sions. 

Tl:e  official  Soviet  version  of  the  upheaval 
In  China  Is  as  follows:  First,  the  Communist 
victory  is  exclusively  the  product  of  internal 
Chinese  revolutionary  forces,  unaided  by 
Moscow:  and,  second,  the  Communist  regime 
in  Peking  is  a  sovereign  government  which 
takes  no  orders  from  the  Kremlin.  The  press 
does  net  admit  the  presence  in  China  of 
Kusslan  advisers. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Lattimore  has  to 
say  on  the  subject.  He  is  certain,  to  begin 
with,  that  Russian  intervention  was  Insig- 
nificant In  China.  How  can  he  be  sure?  If 
It  had  been  otherwise,  he  explains,  wo  should 
have  intelligence  Information.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  wretched  caliber  of  American  in- 
telligence in  the  Far  E.ast  is  notorious.  The 
U.  S.  8,  R.  rendered  decisive  assistance  to 
the  Communists  In  Manchuria  right  after  the 
war  by  turning  over  massive  stocks  of  cap- 
tured Japr^iese  arms.  There  were  also  Soviet 
advisers  &c  Communist  headquarters. 

Again,  Mr.  Lattimore  asserts:  "The  power 
of  control  [in  Communist  China]  has  not 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia."  I 
do  not  question  Mr.  Lattlmore's  Integrity  In 
making  this  statement,  but  It  Is  false,  biased, 
and  harmful,  nevertheles.s.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  be  serving  the  Kremlin  more  effectively 
were  he  on  Stalin's  payroll. 

Today.  Soviet  advisers  are  swarming  across 
China.  Some  Russians  and  some  Chinese 
Soviet  citizens,  they  are  arriving  dally  la 
Tientsin.  Shanghai.  Canton.  ai:id  Nanking. 
The  Soviet  Amba.ssador  wields  va.<-t  influence 
In  Peking.  Russian  military  Instructors  are 
busy  reorganizing  the  Communist  army. 
Moscow's  denials,  of  course,  were  expected 
and  discounted  in  advance.  Yet.  here  wa 
have  an  American  professor  echoing  the 
Moscow  line  under  the  sheltering  mantle  of 
scholarly  objectivity  and  Independent  jude- 
ment.  ''   " 

Mr.  Lattlmore's  views  also  mesh  too  closely 
for  comfort  with  the  grand  design  of  Soviet 
policy  on  Japan.  As  the  last  potentially 
powerful  anti-Communist  bastion  in  Asia, 
Japan  is  clearly  marked  for  mounting  pres- 
sure. The  recent  Sino-Sovlet  treaty  is  actu- 
ally an  alliance  against  Japan.  Moscow 
knows  that  the  latter's  present  position  Is 
economically  untenable:  she  cannot  live 
without  resumption  of  large-scale  trade  with 
the  Asiatic  Continent,  particularly  northeast 
China.  The  8-: viet -Chinese  bloc  will  agree 
to  trade  with  Japan,  but  on  Its  own  terms 
only.  And  these  terms  will  be  aimed 
straight  at  the  American  occupation  forces, 
and  Japan's  ties  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Lattimore  has  a  simple  prescription 
for  Japan  in  this  dilemma.  -Japan."  he 
writes,  "must  negotiate  for  the  raw  materials 
It  needs  on  terms  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
suppliers  of  the  raw  materials."  He  then  ob- 
serves, accurately  enough,  that  "the  option 
of  rebuilding  the  power  of  Japan  no  longer 
lies  with  Jap.Tn.'  Quite  true;  it  obviously 
lies  eltber  with  the  United   SUtes   or   the 
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Soviet-Chinese  bloc.  Evidently.  Mr.  Lattl- 
more's preference  Is  for  the  latter. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  currently  prob- 
ing Owen  Lattlmore's  attitude  toward  com- 
munism has  been  driving  its  plow  through 
a  sandy  beach.  Its  failure  to  produce  any 
proof  that  he  is  a  Soviet  spy  or  Communist 
Party  member  should  surprise  only  unin- 
formed persons  like  Senator  McC.*htht. 

Mr.  Lattimore  has  declared:  'I  am  neither 
a  Communist  nor  a  fellow  traveler."  Tlie 
first  part  of  his  statement  Is  correct:  the  sec- 
ond is  false.  His  most  recent  article  on 
Asia — pious  professions  cf  democratic,  anti- 
Communist  convictions  coupled  with  con- 
crete proposals  which  miraculously  coincide 
with  the  official  line  handed  down  from  Mos- 
cow— Is  a  splendid  new  sample  of  the  men- 
tality of  the  American  fellow  traveler. 


Anthracite  Coal 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize,  for  a 
temporary  period,  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  anthracite  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  maintain  normal  production 
and  employment  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion, to  promote  the  general  national 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speake*.  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  great  burden  of  responsibility  to 
the  anthracite  industry.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  ma.ior  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  northeastern  United  States  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  minin?  of  anthracite 
in  the  anthi-acite  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  my  congressional  district. 
cent?red  in  the  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
metropolitan  area,  is  the  very  heart  of 
these  coal  fields.  Here  lies  the  principal 
source  of  energy  and  heat  for  the  most 
densely  populated  end  most  intensely  in- 
dustrialized section  of  our  Nation. 

To  prevent  the  loss  to  the , national 
economy  of  this  vital  natural  resource 
and  economic  disaster  lo  millions  of  our 
citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
Uiis  hill. 

The  problems  cf  this  vast  mining  in- 
dustry are  not  alone  those  of  economics 
and  technology — preservation,  readjust- 
ments, improvements — these  call  for  leg- 
islative assistance. 

Use  of  abundant  supplies  of  energy  re- 
scarce  materials  has  made  the  United 
States  oi  America  the  great  world  power 
it  is  today.  In  times  of  peace  and  war 
these  materials  have  multiplied  the 
strength  of  our  manpower  to  provide  for 
us  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  time 
of  peace  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
strength  in  time  of  war. 

A  major  readjustment  in  the  fuel- 
energy  economy  of  the  country  has  been 
taking  place  during  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. Economic  factors  and  the  neces- 
sities of  international  affairs,  rather  than 
the  sound  dictates  of  industrial  pros- 
perity and  security  have  been  at  work 
adversely  affecting  our  coal  industry. 


War  and  the  postwar  over-all  pros- 
perity for  a  time  mitigated  the  degree 
and  effects  of  these  changes.  Lately, 
however,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
has  reflected  itself  so  forcibly  upon  the 
anthracite  industry  that  it  threatens  the 
industrial  and  civilian  economy  of  an 
important  segment  of  the  country. 

Last  year  anthracite  production 
dropped  to  a  point  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  1902.  In  1949,  the  industry 
supplied  only  3,4  percent  of  the  national 
energy  requirements,  compared  with  bi- 
tuminous coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  hydroelectric  power,  on  an  equiva- 
lent heat-unit  basis,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

National  supplies  of  energy  requirements 


Source  of  energy 

Percent  suppli'  1 

IM9 

IMS 

Anthracite 

35.9 

36.4 

19  4 

4  9 

4  0 

Bituminous  coal  and  Ugjute... 

Pi^troleutn ..IIII 

Natural  gas ""'. 

11  ydroclectric  power 

42,9 
34.0 

lo.  1 
i  n 

Total 

100  0             i>^  <) 

Within  recent  years  a  definite  trend 
has  been  established  toward  a  peiroleum 
and  natural  gas  economy.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  represents  great  national  de- 
pendence upon  two  fuels  of  limited  re- 
scr%e.  but  more  importantly,  fuels  which 
are  of  special  strategic  significance  to 
direct  military  and  security  defense. 

No  authority  disputes  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  the  country  to  an  enlarged  coal 
demand.  Just  how  far  away  this  day 
may  be  no  one  accurately  knows,  but  in 
the  two-world  pattern  of  today  it  is  im- 
perative that  immediate  effort  be  di- 
rected to  preserve  the  anthracite  indus- 
try and  the  potential  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  this  region. 

A  sudden  reduction  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  oil  or  a  war  emergency  would 
place  considerable  of  the  norcheastern 
section  of  the  United  States  in  urgent 
need  for  anthracite.  Accordingly,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  keep  this  industry 
heaUhy  and  strong  for  the  job  which 
might  be  placed  upon  it  while  it  is  read- 
justing itself. 

The  production  of  42  664.030  tons  of 
anthracite  estim.ated  for  1949  is  about  20 
percent  lower  than  during  the  depth  of 
the  1933-1936  d'^pression.  Employment 
during  the  year  was  approximately  74,000 
meh. 

Total  reserves  of  anthracite  are  esti- 
mated at  between  160  and  183  yoars  of 
'expected  life.  For  petroleum  and  na- 
tural pas  compa'-ative  figures  are  12  and 
30  years  respectively. 

In  1947  fuel  oil  for  the  first  time  sur- 
pa.ssed  anthracite  consumption  in  the 
pr:mar>'  anthracite  market  area  and  in 
1948  accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  to- 
tal consumption  of  fuels  there. 

The  impact  of  these  changes  upon  the 
fortunes  of  anthracite  producers,  on  na- 
tional security  and  defense  planning 
strikes  heaviest  and  first  on  the  civilian 
economy.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  war 
emergency  wherein  importations  of  oil 
would  be  restricted  and  considerable 
amounts  of  domestic  oil  allocated  for  war 


ptirposes,  a  shift  back  to  coal  would  put 
a  large  burden  upon  anthracite  produc- 
tion. 

Improved  metallui-gical  processes, 
scarcities  of  important  mineral  re- 
sources, expanded  and  adjusted  trans- 
portation routes,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment in  entirely  new  fields  all  point 
to  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  anthracite 
industry  and  area  in  a  distant  future. 

Today,  however,  the  need  for  preserva- 
tion of  this  industry  is  urgent.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  the  backbone  of  oiu* 
national  industrial  strength  and  prowess. 
Its  problems  and  challenges  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Out  of  this  industry 
have  come  the  techniques  and  industrial 
solutions  which  have  made  some  of  our 
greatest  industries.  Its  mass-produc- 
tion methods  have  been  the  basic  pat- 
tern for  our  automotive  industry;  its 
early  flame -proof  electrical  equipment 
and  gas  protective  apparatus  have  en- 
abled the  development  of  our  oil  and 
gas  industries;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
industry's  contributions  against  poison- 
ous gases  in  industry  and  war. 

Now  the  day  has  arrived  when  the 
cotmtry  is  called  upon  to  preserve  this 
industry  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
over-all  national  prosperity  and  security. 

Our  national  security  and  defense  is 
predicated  upon  the  development  of  a 
strong  industrial  economy.  Ail  across 
the  country  we  endeavor  to  strengthen 
our  industries.  In  the  international 
field  we  spend  billions  to  better  the  econ- 
omies of  friendly  nations.  In  doing  this 
we  purchase  their  products,  some  of 
which  come  into  competition  with  our 
industries,  such  as  is  presently  the  case 
with  the  importation  of  foreign  fuel  oil. 
These  are  the  things  we  must  do  to  create 
a  better  and  safer  world.  It  was  not  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  those  who  designed 
our  foreign-aid  program  that  these  ef- 
forts should  redound  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  industries.  Instead,  it  was  and 
is  intended  that  our  own  economy  and 
industries  should  adjust  themselves  and 
rise  to  greater  success  and  importance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  anthracite  industry 
must  go  to  recapture  its  share  cf  success 
and  position  for  the  betterment  of  the 
national  economy  is  clear.  But  to  at- 
tain this  end  it  must  have  a  new  partner- 
ship v.ith  the  Government.  It  seeks  not 
a  dole  but  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
tha?  which  is  peculiarly  its  part. 

During  1949  production  of  anthracite 
fell  25.3  percent  bolow  that  for  1948; 
similarly  bitum.inous-coal  production 
dropped  27.4  percent.  Production  fig- 
ures for  these  two  fuels  during  1948  and 
1949  are  as  follows: 

Coal  production  statistics  * 


Year 


Bituminous 
tons 


1949. 
ISrtS. 


42.  fiiri,  000 
£7, 140.  COO 


435.000,000 
Sn.  518,  OIU 


'  Burrau  of  Mines  Reports  W.  A.  C.  R.  6S2  and 

V.  C.  K.  idS). 

In  1918  anthracite  supplied  approzi« 
mately  12  percent  of  the  national  energy 
requirements,  but  in  1949  it  accounted 
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for  only  3  4  percent,  representin'z  a  loss 
of  about  70  percent  in  its  relative  ix>5i- 
tion.  In  actual  tonnaee  this  was  a  re- 
duction of  from  98  826  084  tons  in  1918 
to  42.664.000  tons  in  1549,  or  a  57  percent 
decrease  in  production. 

This  slumping  of!  of  the  anthracite 
Industry'  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  peace- 
time economy  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  dras^cd  dovm.  with  :c  a  most 
important  area  of  the  country  and  a  seg- 
ment of  its  population  which  once  was 
industrially  and  technologically  on  a 
pinnacle. 

One  could  ar?ue  long  and  bitterly  the 
reasons  why  the  anthracite  industry  and 
area  are  so  distressed  today.  However, 
for  the  job  of  reconstruction  ahead  only 
those  points  which  can  set  the  course  for 
repair  and  progress  need  be  considered. 

The  world  today  has  approximately 
2.000.000.000  people.  Using  only  rouijh 
estimates,  it  L«;  clearly  evident  that  nu- 
merically we  have  recently  moved  rap- 
idly into  reverse  in  our  race  a?ainst  com- 
munism. The  Soviet  with  about  250.- 
OOC.OOO  people.  China  and  northern 
Korea  with  nearly  500. 000, COO  people,  the 
satellite  and  doubtful  states  with  150,- 
000  000  people,  and  India.  Burma,  and 
other  Far  East  countries  already  close  to 
communism  with  another  500  000.000 
people,  this  gives  the  Communists  a  po- 
tential control  of  1.400.000  000  people.  It 
also  leaves  only  a  mere  600  000,000  peo- 
ple for  us  to  consolidate  for  our  side. 
With  these  odds,  and  many  others  al- 
ready atjainst  as.  is  not  the  need  to  spur 
ourselves  great  enough?  Can  we  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  blighted  fuel  industry 
and  Its  ghost  tou-ns? 

Hence,  the  opportunity  exists  and  the 
occasion  demands  that  a  constructive 
and  objective  course  be  set  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  anthrac;te  Industry. 

A  forward  view  of  the  anthracite  area 
envisions  a  plea.sant  region  of  hlsh -level, 
well-cnranizcd.  Industrial  power  In  the 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  across 
the  country  and  seas,  again  setting  the 
pattern  of  progress  In  the  productlcn, 
engineering,  construction,  and  research 
fields,  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

No  panacea  for  anthracite  Industrial 
ills  exists  or  can  be  concocted.  Thourh 
that  is  true,  certain  palliatives  can  be  ad- 
ministered which  hold  promise  of  res- 
toration of  a  high  degree  of  health. 

Luckily,  for  this  area  It  is  strategically 
located  where  neither  tho.se  Interested  In 
the  prosperity  of  the  national  economy 
or  security  can  long  avoid  giving  it  appro- 
priate consideration.  The  area  is  located 
where  its  strength  and  position  is  the 
keystone  of  our  whole  national  power. 

Specifically,  the  more  I  study  the  dir3- 
cultie.s  of  the  anthracite  region  the  more 
sure  I  am  of  the  theory  that  Its  recovery 
and  restoration  of  health  depends  up<m 
its  integration  with  other  projects,  pro- 
grams and  plans  possible  of  being 
fcroueht  to  bear  on  this  country's  Ills  by 
no  one  per.son,  corporation  or  industry. 
The  day  has  arrived  when  the  problems 
of  this  Industry  require  the  guidance  and 
aid  of  Government  surveys,  direction  and 
aid  just  as  surely  as  it  exists  today  for 
uheut,  potatoes  and  ecE-s.    Fortunately, 


however,  the  correctives  to  be  employed 
for  the  anthracite  industry  are  of  a  type 
which  when  properly  correlated  lend 
strength  and  security  to  the  country  on  a 
self-paying  basis. 

In  the  world  of  today  we  tread  a  difa- 
cult  road,  and  we  would  be  unwise  to  add 
to  our  difSculties  by  neglecting  to  hus- 
band the  strength  of  the  various  parts  of 
our  great  industrial  economy,  or  fail  to 
build  back  into  it  those  things  which 
have  made  it  so  great. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  anthracite 
area,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  provided 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  national 
energy  reQUiremcnts  which  gave  the  Na- 
tion its  present  great  industrial  strength. 
The  country  does  owe  the  anthracite  area 
and  its  people  a  chance  under  the  sun! 


Overloaded  Truck$  on  Ot:r  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  some  of  the  persistent  vio- 
lations of  State  laws  regarding  the 
weight  of  tracks.  In  this  connection,  I 
include  an  article  from  Transport  Topics 
of  October  24,  1949.  This  article  deals 
with  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Truck  Association  held  in 
Boston  in  October  1949.  In  this  article, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Horton.  then  president  of  the 
American  Truck  Aaeociation.  now  chair- 
man of  the  board,  called  upon  his  asso- 
ciates for  overscrupulous  adherence  to 
State  weight  laws,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

In  the  fln&l  snalyiU.  tbes«  laws  are  aa 
mucii  protective  of  our  Industry  aa  tbey  ara 
c(  the  public.  There  U  no  final  prolit  for 
anyone  In  law  violation  of  any  kind.  To 
cope  with  this  problem,  I  believe  tbU  Indus- 
try must  dedicate  itaclf  to  a  vigorous,  Nation- 
wide program  of  Mlf-polidng.  It  la  not 
enough  for  each  of  ua  to  keep  our  own  com- 
pany house  In  order.  We  stand  or  fall  with 
the  performance  of  all  trucica  en  the  roada 
and  streeta.  We  must  Indeed,  be  our  broth- 
er's keeper. 

I  also  Include  an  article  from  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun  of  April  25,  1950 — 
Just  6  months  after  the  ATA  conven- 
tion— listing  some  63  truck  firms  that 
paid  fines  for  operating  overloaded 
trucks  on  the  highways  of  Maryland 
alone  during  l  week— April  8  to  15,  1950. 

In  this  list  appears  the  Associated 
Transport.  Inc.,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.  The 
drivers  of  this  firm  have  been  convicted 
in  116  cases  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  a  period  of  14  months — since  Febru- 
ary 14,  1949.  The  presidciit  of  this  firm 
is  the  same  Mr.  H.  D.  Horton  who  ad- 
dressed the  American  Truck  Association 
6  months  before  on  the  need  for  obeying 
6tate  wtight  laws. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Howell,  vice  president  of 
thj  company,  "pacises  the  buck"  on  tlie 


great  number  of  offenses  by  blaming  It 
on  "inaccurate  weighing  by  shippers." 
Regardless  of  how  it  comes  about,  Mr. 
Horton's  firm  Is  not  practicing  what  he 
preached,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
highways  continue  to  take  a  beating  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  article  above  referred  to  follows: 

EiuTT-THSEE  Truck  Fibits  Pat  Fines  fo« 
Overweight 

The  State  of  Maryland  collected  fines  from 
63  transportation  firms  charged  with  oper- 
ating overloaded  trucks  on  highways  during 
the  week  AprU  8  to  15. 

State  roaJa  commission  weight  checkers 
arrested  another  driver  of  Associated  Trans- 
port. Inc..  Charlotte.  N.  C.  the  trucking 
concern  which  has  been  the  moet  persistent 
violater  of  Maryland  laws  regulating  the 
weight  of  trucks. 

During  the  past  14  months,  drivers  cf  this 
firm  have  been  convicted  in  116  cases.  Henry 
E.  Howell,  vice  president  of  the  company, 
attributed  the  larpe  number  of  offenses  to 
inaccurate  weighing  by  shippers. 

rOtJa  QUINN  CONVICTTCNS 

The  Quinn  Freight  Lines,  of  Brockton, 
Mass..  with  four  convictions,  led  other  ship- 
pers in  the  number  of  ofifenses  committed 
during  the  week  reported.  Its  total  since 
February  14,   1949.  is  27  convictions. 

Conviction  records  for  the  week  were* 


Owner 


At-co  Lnnit»r  Co.,  Baltiaora 

Akrri  Motor  Lum,  Inc.,  Omtaiui, 

l.y..  hiAnrmt  k  Co.,  Canbrfclge, 
k ^"mM  'frsonMrt,' ' iue" CW-' 

•otx^N.r 

John  W,  AtkJfM.  fnMbtut,  M4 

BskiY  Troektag  Co..  K«w  Castle, 

i>«l „ 

LMBaodepterf  aiMl  f.  rtrriua.' 

%  ictor  BeriMt,  Haoiltoa,  Oflc 

hHtmdt  ClivW  Block  4  Supply 

Co.,  BcthM^t,  M'l 

Lko'l    W.    bWMckcr,    HsaUttoo 

Bonare,  N.  J 

Jvam  f.  BlTM-k.  BaHlmorr,  M4.... 
Forvnt  £.  BruMlvsUr,  iMbbatr. 

I'a 

Burrls  Equip.  Rental  Co.,  Ml'SofY.' 

I»«l 

11.  T.  CamfiN'II   Tn-»  «,n    \f,i.'  "" 

L.  E.  «'an«T  \\<\ 

Toni  Cstaldi  .  -   C 

J.  foray  Tnickicg  Co.,  imU  Rlvw'' 

Mmk 

I'nril  ;..,D  Tranrfer  *  8torace.'  BaJtY ' 


1        t  I'r.i.. Truck  Co.. Ea'ron,>f.1 
«  •    r       L).    Evans,    i^r..    Msrdcila 

.~-r,:  /^  MJ 

Farai  Burpnu  Cooperative  Anocia- 

ti.in   Wiuit  Chester.  Pa 

L.  Folkers  Sons,  Pboenjj  Ciryi'AUi 
lU.iino  n.  Friond,  FncnMsville,  Md 
Htpyrt  0&;es,  Monroesville.  N.  j 
Get.eril  supply  Co.,  W  inur  Haven, 

Kla 

Glotvelty   Lumber  Co. 

Md 

L«-wis  B.  OuiKnard,  fianner  Elk, 

Alvan  R.  Haines.  Flacor^towniMd 
F.  tJ.  Hampton,  Norfolk.  Va 


Oakland. 


l>oi«la»  P.  Hardy.  Hampton,  Flal 

Hubert  L.  Uirper 

Georjre  F.  Uazelwood.  Cumberiand," 
Md 


Inman  Transfer  Co..  Rowland,  \  "c 
EtiKfni' Jerkm.%  Phorrix  rirv,  Ala 
\v.,i. —    ..     i;jjjn^.,.y     Brooklyn. 


J  > 


\\illiara    t 
NY 


Koppers  Co  .  Inc.,  pTrf^burgh' 
'Snspeodt'd 


s 


I 


-'■*■  3> 

>  6  — 


O 

57.  tC 

'M.46 

•H  4J 

aL4A 

W.7! 
ML  7ft 
A  46 

im 

ll.4fi 

ia7i 

M  4£ 

(') 

36.  n 

IS.  75 

il.C 
»S1.4i 

at.  45 

•'7.28 
10.  7.'^ 

11.45 

10.75 

26.45 
;  1.  i^ 
11.4.^ 
4a  75 
^1.  i5 

28.75 
11.45 
55.  7J 


II   4.' 
4.75 


30 
I 


1 


2 
» 


M 
1 

IS 
1 


SB 
22 


3 
6 
1 
1 

5 

1 


•Not  guilty. 
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?     X 

C 

s 

«r,  ^ 

c: 

—  ■«■  =» 

Owner 

-*'■  ■*■ 

m 

i--5 

M 

is 

John  Ko?t.pk,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

$11.4.1 

1 

L.  A.  Murreh,  Orlando.  Fla. 

51.4.-. 
22.75 

7 

K.  C.  Ptlmt-r,  Monigoirery.  Ala 

1 

D.  P.  Par  ons.  Candor.  N.  C 

2S.5(» 

3 

H.  L.  P-'ttit,  Granstville,  Md 

10.  7.'. 

1 

Eo'h  P.  Price,  Frostburj:,  Md 

26.4.1 

4 

B.  F.  Priddy,  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va  . 

11  45 

1 

Quica   Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  Brock- 

ton. Mas* 

:55.^n 

27 

Frt:rci^  M.  R^ley.  ColumHa,  S.  C... 

2.75 

1 

Guy  (}.  Reed,  River-'aV.  Md 

re.  11 

O 

W.  Ja't»er  RiWy.  Oakland.  Md 

h\.:^ 

1 

Walter  E.  Roe.  Cheslertown,  Md... 

'51.45 

1 

Smith   <t   ?Glotton   T.   Co.,   Now 

Brur.jwick.  N.J 

:i.45 

t 

Orcn  .-'mith,  Iniontown.  Pa 

15.75 

1 

Pouiherr  .Motor  Corp..  BaltiiEore... 

11.  <5 

(i 

John  .■^pcar.  M^rkleyi-turr.  Pa 

1.5.  75 

1 

Sprow  *  Zirr.rr.ern-an.  ^\  xshinpton.. 

:o.  75 

3 

John  A.  :^tanford.  L:ike  AUrrd.  Ala.. 

51.45 

S 

Roy  Stone  Transfer  Corp..  Martins- 

ville. Va 

a".  45 

19.  75 

4 

Fuperior  Produce  Co..  Oranrc.  Fla.. 

1 

Tet:s.«ur.iilyCo..To»ron.Md 

E.  M.  WhitifRton.  Dunn.  N.  C 

i2.C0 

6 

15.75 

4 

Jame^  R.  Vamado.  Winter  Garden, 

Fla 

26.45 

3 

Wooleyhan  Transfer  Co..  Wilming 

ton.  Pel 

a*.  45 
2.75 

C.  0.  Young,  Ocala,  Fla 

1 

the  unflni£hed.  neglected  tomb  of  General 
Grant  here  in  the  cit"  and  the  other  is  the 
plush,  well-appointed  shrine  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park. 

New  Y'ork  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  prom- 
kes  to  complete  the  Grant  Monument 
perched  on  the  heights  over  the  Hudson 
River.  Each  year  the  city  doles  out  a  pit- 
t:^;r.c3  to  keep  three  employees  there.  The 
Federal  Government  has  never  given  a  nick?l 
toward  this  memorial  for  the  general  who 
welded  his  country  together  on  the  battle- 
field. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  last  3  years  alone 
the  Federal  Government  (taxpmyers)  has 
shelled  out  $463, C21  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  national  historic 
Site  and  library.  It  is  the  only  memorial 
started  by  a  Preaident  during  his  lifetime  to 
perpetuate  his  name. 

KO?.E  IH.KH   5  0  EMPLOYEES 

More  than  50  guards,  historians,  libra- 
rians, and  maintenance  men  are  employed  at 
Hyde  Park.  It  takes  two  different  govern- 
ment agencies  to  run  the  show.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  maintains  the  home  and 
the  grave,  while  the  National  Archives  oper- 
ates the  library  of  Roosevelt  papers  with  the 
attached  museum  of  his  efforts  starting  out 
with  a  baptismal  gown. 

Perpetuators  cf  the  Roosevelt  legend,  such 
as  Robert  Sherwood,  the  playwright,  point 
cut  that  $360,629.95  was  taken  in  ftcm  the 
sale  of  adml£Sion  tickets  at  25  cents  per  head 
the  first  3  years.  Even  so  the  cost  to  the 
tTi.xpayers  Is  far  outstripping  public  Interest 
and  the  gap  is  expected  to  widen  when  the 
newnecs  wears  off. 

Superintendent  of  the  Hyde  Park  adminis- 
t.-ailve  force  Is  George  A.  Palmer,  who  hails 
from  Columbia  City.  Ind.  Palmer  was  for- 
merly boss  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New 
York  Harbor. 

THRZ2   AT  GMJiint  TOMB 

Heading  the  staff  of  thrae  at  Grant's  Tomb 
Is  the  curator.  George  Burnsldc.  HU  father's 
cousin  was  Otn.  Ambrote  Bumzlde.  one  of 
Oram's  major  f{«n«ral«.  He  has  an  assutant 
curztor  and  a  maintenance  man  to  clean  up 
InsUle  the  mentorlal. 

"Of  ccuree.  I  think  it's  a  shame  the  me« 
morlal  bau  never  been  completed,  eald  Cura< 
tor  Bumsld*.  "It  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  a  lon«  time  a^o." 

So  admUslon  Is  charged  at  Grant's  Tomb 
and  more  than  a  quarter  million  visitors. 

Table  X, — Fro^uctton  and  iubrlstence  operating  loan  acttvitiet  during  flrtt  9  month$  of  the 

Dtitrict.  WUconMin 


mostly  school  children,  view  It  each  year. 
Outside  of  an  annual  $9,000  handout  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  memorial  is  admin- 
istered by  a  private  organization,  the  Grant 
Monument  Association,  the  president  of 
which  is  Cornelius  W.  Wickersham  (lieuten- 
ant general.  New  York  National  Guard, 
retired). 


Farmers  Hoice  Administration  Hat  Splen« 
did  Record  of  Achievement — Needs 
More  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


•  Suspended. 


The  Grant  and  Rooievelt  Memorials 


exte:;sion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

r>»  PUfNSTLV.VKlA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE,iENTA'n\'E3 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlw  In  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  newspaper  article 
by  William  Fulton: 

fD  Bnxtnt   a    Coirnu*T   to   Obawtb   Toks 

(By  William  Fulton) 

Nrw  TOMS,  May  21  — ThU  U  the  story  of 
two  mMBOrlals  and  how  they  grew.     One  Is 


cr 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   W^3CCNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  OKONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 

Federal  Government  agencies  op)erating 
in  my  District,  none  has  the  splendid 
record  of  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Their  courteous,  efScient,  yet 
business-like  operation,  has  won  the 
hearts  of  all  people  as  a  real  friend  in 
need. 

Thousands  of  family  farms  are  in  ex- 
istence today  in  northern  Wisconsin 
only  because  of  help  and  guidance  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Drought  strick^en  farmers  fovmd  a  place 
of  refuge  in  the  FHA.  Thousands  of 
veterans  v.ere  rehabilitated  on  farms  be- 
cause of  help  from  the  FHA. 

With  so  splendid  a  record  at  no  actual 
cost  to  taxpayers  in  the  end.  it  is  tragic 
that  this  ajjency  is  short  of  loaning 
money  about  six  months  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  greatest  thin«»  this  Congress 
could  do  is  to  appropriate  sufflcient 
funds  to  this  agency  for  fuU  operation 
the  year  round. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  the  followinf 
tables  8howin5{  In  no  uncertain  terms 
the  Kood  this  agency  has  done  and  what 
Its  needs  are  for  full-scale  operation: 

1950  and  1949  fiscal  yeart—lOth  CongresiUmal 


Vi 

leraa  aod 

Donveteran 

Vei«rran  on'.j 

County 

July  1. 1(49.  to  Mar.  31, 
Jtso 

Julr  1,  r.4fi.  to  Mar.  31, 
1949 

Estima'eil  require- 

meats  from  Apr.  1 

toJunr  X  19C0. 

(or  wbicti  rotund* 

are  available 

Ju-y  1,  K49,  to  Mar.  31, 

ll.'U 

July  1.  H.4«,  toMar.  31, 
It  49 

Estimated  ref]uir»- 
nxDts  from  Apr.  1 

to  June  30,  lilfiO, 

(or  which  no  fund* 
are  available 

N'umh^T 
ot  appli- 
catioiu 
received 

(1) 

Loans  acAe 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 
received 

4) 

Nom- 
berof 

applica- 
tiooi 

Amount 
(unds 
needed 

(8) 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 
received 

(9) 

Loons  made 

Number 

Loans  made 

Num. 
berof 
applica- 
tions 

(15) 

N'um- 

bCT 

(2) 

Amount 
(3) 

S'um- 
ter 

(5) 

Amount 
(6) 

Num- 
ber 

(10 

Amotmt 
(11) 

0/ appli- 
ca ti<jos 
received 

(12) 

Num- 
ber 

(13) 

Amotmt 
(H) 

funds 
needed 

Arhiand,  Iron  and  Bay- 

ficM 

Bunu'tt  and  Wasbhum. 

I)ouc!*.« 

Lincoln  and  Oneida 

Vilts  and  Prii-e 

Folk 

Rusk 

Sawver 

Taylor 

no 

71 
18 
75 
t3 

109 
4,1 
.'3 

103 

69 
37 
1 
» 
S3 
60 
44 
33 
79 

S113.S1.S 
52.740 
l.OOtt 
43.410 
4*.94o 
1.2,  7U) 

44.800 
83.105 

79 

124 

0 

69 
116 
110 

h7 

51 
104 

S3 

78 
0 
38 
96 
62 
65 
50 
£0 

tK.:90 
79,C55 
0 
50. COO 
40.  v^30 
69.350 
€4. 115 
53.640 
86.530 

f2 
SI 
44 

ei 
44 

101 

50 
32 
61 

$100.  :oo 
101.000 

63.600 
107.009 

87.  OM 
176.000 

74.  COO 

56,000 
111.000 

62 

7 
41 

55 
57 
24 
16 
67 

40 
21 
1 
16 
31 
4« 

rj 

14 

37 

tC9.g55 
30,ltO 
1.000 
26.0»iO 
26.660 
69.3»V) 
32. 010 
21.000 
64.100 

37 
49 
_^0 
37 
54 
f4 

4y 

H 

3.5 

27 

36 

0 

:« 

45 
39 
3'i 

IS 

2y 

$J8.9C0 
35.615 
0 
29,730 
23.685 
38.130 
44.150 

2.1.  :on 

25 
2!^ 
15 
40 
25 
33 

:2 

12 
34 

$46,000 
20.000 
22.000 

68,000 
4U.U00 
f3.U0O 
42.000 
23.000 
72.000 

Tclal 

707 

413 

M7.07D 

7:0 

532 

:08, 710 

;36 

879,100 

347 

ai 

34a  :95 

229 

253 

277. 3C0 

235 

415,000 

9  f 


i 
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Tasw  2. — Farm  otcnershtp  loans,  cumulative  from  Inception  of  program  through  Mar.  31, 

1950 — 10th  Congiessional  District.  Wisconsin 


County 


Total 
number 
of  bor- 
rowtrs 


(1) 


Borrow- 
ers paid 
Id  full 


(2) 


Borrtiwcrs  with  outstandmg  loans 


Number 


(3) 


Amount 
loaned 


(4. 


Amount 
paid  (prin- 
cipal and 
Interest; 

(5) 


Asbbmd.  Iron,  ar'l  BnyScM. 
.Baroctt  and  Wafbbum. 

Vaaglas 

.lineolii  uid  Oneida 

VOuand  Price 

■PoIk_ „ 

Bask 

S»WT«T... 

Taylor 

Total 


4*j 

Is 

2S 

W 

83 

63 

31 

13 

IS 

72 

36 

3f, 

7« 

fi 

30 

M 

U 

^0 

79 

25 

54 

35 

U 

24 

Ifil 

53 

109 

WO 

24. 

S92 

174.157 
52.085 

129,  1.S4 
67.  5M 

2«'.l.  242 

m\  S51 

86,(579 
311, 134 


$H,  127 
4.').  54S 
16,831 
26.610 
30.  40S 
41. '''72 
42.  .'.74 
12,302 
71.,  5uy 


Amount 

paid  in 

excess  of 

maturitiei 

(6) 


$3,797 
11.4IO 
6.714 
8,  l-'U 
6,7^M 
10.830 
8.484 

6,483 


310,071 


£9, 519 


TAEtx  3. — Disaster  and  fur  loans  made  during 
first  9  months  of  the  1950  fiscal  year  (July 
1,  1949-Mar.  31.  1950) — 10th  Congressional 
District,  Wisconsin 


County 

Num- 
ber 

fl) 

Amount 
(2) 

Ashland.  Iron  and  BavBeld 

51 
77 
5 
f. 
35 
1»! 
28 
46 
96 

r6,lfi0 

BorDett  and  Washburn 

110,7X5 

UmoId  and  Oneida ..... 

6.915 
S.fifiO 

Vilas  and  Price 

29.500 

Polk 

27,320 

Rusk 

Pawyer. ... . . 

20.965 
48,006 

Tayiof _ 

79.090 

Total _ 

360 

4O4,4:'0 

Protection  of  the  Lace  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODt  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  POG-\RTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,    I   include    the    following    letters: 
State  or  Rhode  Island 

AND  PROVIDENCt  PLANTATIONS, 

Providence.  R.  I.,  May  18.  1950. 
Hon.  John  E.  Focaett. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  John:  Recently  I  appeared  at  the 
lorty-€lghth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Amalgamaied  Lace  Operatives  ol  America  at 
the  Narragansett  Hotel. 

It  waa  quite  evident  to  me  from  the 
speeches  that  were  being  made  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  among  the 
workers  In  the  lace  Industry  In  Rhode  Island 
that  the  conferences  to  be  held  In  Torquay, 
England,  in  September  to  discuss  the  further 
lowering  of  tariffs  will  do  Irreparable  harm 
to  our  economy  and  result  in  the  loss  of  Jobs 
to  lace  workers. 

There  are  5  000  people  In  Rhode  Island 
wlio  are  employed  In  the  lace  Industry,  and 
whUe  I  understand  that  there  must  be  aome 
reciprocity  with  reference  to  Imporla  and  ex- 
perts. I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  In 
dealing  with  the  tariff  situation  should  aerl- 
ously  consider  the  fact  that  we  In  Rhod« 
Island  have  already  been  classified  as  a  dla- 
tresaed  area. 

Only  the  other  day  a  group  of  the  workera 
called  on  me  and  appealed  that  I  appear  be- 
ton  the  Ccmmlttee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 


tion and  lay  before  its  crembers  Rhode 
Island's  plight  with  reference  to  thla  situa- 
tion, which  I  have  promised  to  do.  In  the 
meantime.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  photo- 
static copy  of  the  memorandum  that  was 
submitted  to  me  by  the  representatives  of 
the  union  locals  In  the  hope  that  you  will 
do  everything  within  your  power  to  see  to 
it  that  this  industry  is  protected  in  every 
way  possible. 

Sincerely, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Governor, 


Amalgamated  Lace  OPEHAnvrs 

or  America, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  17.  1950. 
Gov,  John  O.  Pastore, 

State  House,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Your  Excellency  :  We  represent  the  Rhode 
Island  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Lace 
Operatives  of  America,  lever  section,  which 
Is  the  national  union,  composed  of  skilled 
lace  makers  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  branches  in  Rhode  Island. 
Branch  No.  6  in  Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls, 
of  which  I  am  secretary;  branch  No.  7,  rep- 
resenting union  members  in  the  whole  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley;  branch  No.  16.  representing 
the  workers  In  Bristol  County;  and  branch 
No.  19,  representing  the  workers  in  South 
County. 

We  are  calling  on  you.  Governor,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  help  you  made  us 
recently  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  speak 
at  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  dinner  of 
branch  No.  6  in  the  Narragansett  Hotel  on 
April  15. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  say  at  that  time 
that  "the  lace  industry  is  very  important  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  if  there  is 
any  way  that  I  can  help  you,  my  address  is 
Smith  Street  and  I  am  generally  there  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Your  p:'.st  activities  have  proven  to  us 
that  you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  feel  confident  that  when 
we  have  explained  our  situation  to  you.  you 
will  be  glad  to  add  the  strength  of  your  high 
office  to  the  work  which  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  very  much  worried  that  the  present 
program  of  some  persons  In  Washington  to 
arrange  to  lower  tariffs  at  conferences  which 
will  be  held  in  Torquay.  England,  in  Septem- 
ber may  result,  as  It  has  done  before,  in 
depriving  us  and  our  associates  of  the  op- 
portunity to  work  full  time  at  our  trade. 

During  the  past  year  the  Importation  of 
laces  from  France,  which  is  our  chief  com- 
petitor, has  increased  Immensely  and  already 
the  effects  of  this  Increase  In  importations 
has  been  seriously  felt  by  our  members. 
Many  lace  mills  In  Rhode  Island  have  been 
on  short  time  during  the  last  few  montiis 
and  we  have  been  reliably  informed  that  a 
cumber  of  the  smaller  mills  in  West  Warwldc 
win  shut  down  shortly  for  lack  oX  orders. 


You  can  readily  realize  what  the  conse- 
quences to  us  win  be  If  the  Imports  of  French 
and  British  laces  are  permitted  to  increase 
further  over  the  large  amounts  that  are  now 
coming  in.  We  are  informed  on  good  au- 
thority that  already,  in  certain  types  of  laces, 
the  market  In  New  York  is  glutted  with  lace. 

The  spokesmen  here  today  represent  ap- 
proximately 5.C00  highly  skilled  workers  lo- 
cated in  the  Pawtuset  Valley,  in  Pawtucket 
and  Central  Falls,  West  Barrington,  Bristol, 
and  the  South  County.  A  large  majority  of 
us  have  voted  for  you  In  the  past  and  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  you  again. 
We  are  truly  your  constituents.  We  seok 
your  aid. 

We  remember  you  stating  at  our  dinner 
that  you  had  heard  the  statement  that  "la 
order  to  export  you  had  to  Import"  so  often 
that  you  were  getting  a  little  tired  of  it.  We 
admit  that  Importation  Is  necessary  to  every 
country  but  we  feel  that  foreign  countries 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  with  devalued 
currency,  low  wages,  and  long  hours,  and  we 
cannot  see  why,  if  they  already  have  t/.ese 
advantages,  they  should  be  given  any  more. 
We  are  very  certain  that  we  wish  to  keep  cur 
high  standard  of  living  and  not  be  forced, 
as  we  were  In  the  dark  days  from  1933  to 
1D39,  to  accept  reductions  in  wages  so  that 
our  employers  could  seU  their  goods  in  com- 
petition with  France. 

The  members  of  our  union  earn  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  much  for  a  40-hour  week 
as  their  English  friends  and  about  five  times 
as  much  as  their  French  competitors. 

We  have  with  us  today  the  wage  scale  paid 
In  the  Calais  area  of  France  for  the  same 
work  we  do  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  it  is  so  low  we  wonder  how  these  peo- 
ple can  live.  We  think  the  attack  on  thla 
problem  should  be  for  the  lacemakers  In 
France  and  England  to  endeavor  to  bring 
their  wages  up  where  they  b«iong  Instead 
of  dumping  the  goods  which  they  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States  waere  the  prices 
will  only  help  to  force  down  the  American 
standards  which  we  have  fought  many  years 
to  obtain.  We  are  firm  believers  in  fair 
competition  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
fair  competition  exists  under  the  present 
conditions. 

The  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives  of 
America,  lever  section,  has  been  In  existence 
for  over  50  years.  All  of  the  twisthands  in 
the  United  States  belong  to  It.  We  were  one 
of  the  first  unions  to  engage  In  Industry- 
wide collective  bargaining  and  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  1917,  there  has  never  been  a  break 
In  the  pleasant  relations  which  have  existed 
between  our  union  and  the  manufacturers. 
Our  m.embers  are  the  highest  paid  and 
most  highly  skilled  of  any  persons  employed 
la  the  textne  industry.  We  have  contributed 
our  share  to  social  sectirlty  and  are  proud 
to  say  that  because  our  people  have  been 
steadily  employed,  we  have  collected  few  ben- 
efits. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  In  the  purchase 
of  savings  bonds.  We  have  waived  our  rights 
in  order  to  help  veterans  learn  a  good  trade 
and  have  permitted  m.any  more  than  the 
usxial  number  of  apprentices  to  enter  the 
trade. 

All  of  these  things  we  want  to  continue. 
We  believe  our  Government  should  make  It 
easy  foir  us  to  continue  to  work  and  support 
our  families  Instead  of  putting  obstacles  In 
our  way  such  as  tariff  cuts  which  simply 
means  that  our  Government  Is  making  It  eas- 
ier for  our  competitors  abroad  to  do  the  wcrk 
which  we  are  wUUng  and  able  to  do. 

Our  national  president.  Mr.  Frederick 
Dixon,  has  already  been  in  Washington  and 
Will  be  there  again  presenting  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  a::d 
other  appropriate  bodies,  the  protest  of  our 
united  membership  against  any  further  re- 
ductions In  tariffs.  We  feel  that  if  we  could 
have  your  help  It  would  carry  a  great  deal  oX 
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weight  and  go  a  long  way  toward  making  our 
protest  successful. 

On  March  15,  1938  the  Honorable  Robert 
E.  Qulnn,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  appeared  In  Washington  as 
he  stated,  "On  behalf  of  a  great  majority  cf 
the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  "  and  made  a 
strong  and  thoughtful  attack  opposing  down- 
ward revision  of  tariffs.  Governor  Quinn 
stated  at  that  time  that  "reductions  or  con- 
cessions In  rates  wUl  .prove  harmful  to  our 
Industry."  a  statement  which  we  can  assure 
you  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then.  Gover- 
nor Quinn  ended  his  plea  by  stating  "surely 
our  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  which  would  lower  our  present 
standard  of  living.  We  have  faith  in  cur 
Federal  officers.  We  believe  that  they,  like 
us,  are  determined  to  build  up  and  not  de- 
stroy this  faith.  Our  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  for  still  more  of  the  better  things  of  life. 
We  fear  that  any  lowering  cf  the  present  tar- 
iff rates  would  at  this  time  bring  about  a 
still  further  decrease  In  employment." 

Governc-  Qainn's  suggestions  were  not  fol- 
lowed. Tariff  cuts  on  laces  went  into  effect. 
Th2  French  devalued  the  franc.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  saved  the  American  lace  Industry 
from  complete  dissolution  was  the  advent  cf 
the  war  which  came  about  a  year  following 
his  remarks. 

We  feel  vary  sure  that  our  national  repre- 
sentatives would  welcome  your  appearance 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation where  you  might  repeat  your  ob- 
servations m.ade  at  our  dinner  on  April  15 
when  you  stated  in  substance  that  with  43.0C0 
out  of  work  in  Rhode  Island  It  was  the  duty 
of  those  persons  In  Washington  bent  on  fur- 
ther reducing  tariffs,  to  stop  and  think  what 
effect  It  might  have  on  employment  in  in- 
dustry in  this  State. 

If  the  pressure  of  o'Bcial  busine&s  makes  it 
impoesible  for  you  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
pearance  in  Washington  we   feel   very   stire 
that  ycu  will  take  ether  appropriate  action 
to  help  protect  the  Jobs,  the  famUies,  and 
the  livelihood  of  us,  your  constituents. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Branch  No.  19  (Alton),  George  L.  Ncyes, 
secretary,     T.    H.     Smith,     president; 
Branch  No.   16   (West  Barrington  and 
Bristol).   Edgar  J.   Wi^gm,   president; 
Henry  C.  Walther,  secretary;    Brancii 
No.  "7    (West  Warwick.   Coventry,  and 
Washington),  Douglas  Jackson,  presi- 
dent,    Raymond    Bradley,     secretary; 
Branch  No.  6  (Pawtucket  and  Central 
Falls).    Louis    Playe,    secretary-treas- 
uiST,  George  Helsens,  assistant  secre- 
tary;   for  the  Rhode  Island   branches 
of  the  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives  of 
America,  Lever  section. 


Segregation  in  Washington  Swimmiog 
Pools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  16.  1950: 
Watch  for  H.  R.  5963 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  six  swim- 
ming pools  in  recreation  areas  operated  by 
the  Federr.1  Government.  Prior  to  lS-40  there 
waa  a  policy  of  Ec^egctlon  in  effect.    Since 


that  time,  the  Government  has  refrained 
from  using  Its  power  to  enforce  segregation. 
This  policy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Government  should  not  discriminate  against 
any  of  Its  citizens  because  of  their  race. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  operates  the  parks,  has  offered 
to  transfer  all  of  such  Washington  facilities 
to  the  local  District  recreation  board,  pro- 
vided that  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  was 
followed.  The  local  board  agreed  to  allow 
persons  cf  all  races  to  use  such  facilities  as 
tennis  courts  without  a  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion. But  it  refused  to  follow  the  same 
policy  regarding  swimming  pools. 

For  that  reason  the  Interior  Department 
has  refused  to  allow  the  local  board  to  oper- 
ate the  pools.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
some  trouble  was  experienced  at  some  of  the 
pools.  They  were  closed  down.  This  year 
the  Interior  Dep:irtment  Is  prepared  to  oper- 
ate ail  pools  and  assign  enough  police  to  stop 
trouble.  Anyone  who  objects  to  nonsegre- 
gated  bathing  can  stay  heme. 

An  attempt  to  get  around  the  Interior  De- 
partment's position  will  be  made  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  next  Monday.  A 
bill  to  transfer  all  the  recreational  facilities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  local  board  will  come  up 
for  a  vote. 

The  sole  object  of  the  bill  Is  to  place  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  officials  who  would 
enTorce  racial  segregation. 

An  attempt  may  be  made  to  sneak  it 
through  without  much  discussion  and  in  the 
absence  of  strong  "equal  rights"  Representa- 
tives. 

Congressmen  who  believe  in  the  principles 
of  equal  rights  regardless  of  race  or  cieed 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  be  present  in 
order  to  vote  the  biU  down.  The  number  is 
H.  R.  5£6a. 


Federal  Aid  for  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIA.V,  iM.  McCULLOC.H 

C7   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  for 
several  years  the  schools  of  America  have 
been  confron':ed  with  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional funds  Vvith  which  to  properly 
educate  our  youth. 

In  most  school  districts  the  people 
recognized  the  need,  promptly  accepted 
the  local  responsibility  and  provided  the 
needed  funds. 

The  people  in  such  districts  well  knew 
that  the  funds  provided  at  the  local  level 
v.ould  be  mere  wisely  and  economically 
spent  than  would  be  the  so-called  easy 
money  from  Washington.  Further- 
more, they  knew  that  funds  provided  at 
the  local  level  v^  ould  insure  local  control 
of  their  schools. 

In  the  few  school  districts  where  the 
people  failed  to  accept  their  local  re- 
sponsibility too  many  of  the  people  have 
been  looking  to  Washington  for  funds. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  by  v.ay 
of  the  editorial  page,  have  clearly  and 
logically  pointed  out  the  fallacy  and  the 
danger  of  looking  to  Washington  for 
f'onls  to  £nance  the  schools. 


In  accordance  with  permission 
granted  by  the  House,  the  editorials  fol- 
low : 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  of  May 
18,  1950J 

Helping  Schools 

Recently  when  their  schools  were  in  dan- 
ger of  closing  for  lack  of  money,  the  people 
of  Kansas  City  voted  to  raise  their  taxes. 

Women  played  a  big  role  In  the  campaign. 
They  rang  doorbells,  called  city-wide  rallies 
and  preached  their  cause  wherever  they  went. 
With  other  civic-minded  citizens,  they  got 
the  parents  out  to  vote.  This  meant  victory 
for  the  schools — which  will  remain  open. 

That's  the  way  they  should  be  kept  open 
everywhere.  When  men  and  women  are 
really  Interested  In  local  affairs,  those  affairs 
usually  are  well  run.  Lethargy  follows  the 
rush  to  Washington  for  hand-outs. 

As  the  Government  takes  over  our  respon- 
sibilities, we  become  less  capable  cf  han- 
dling them.  And  gradually  the  coma  of  reg- 
imentation sets  in,  and  we  grow  more  apa- 
thetic about  our  own  business. 

The  money  voted  for  schools  by  Kansas 
Citians  will  be  spent  at  home.  It  leaves 
their  pockets  and  goes  directly  Into  school 
funds.  There  is  no  Journey  to  the  National 
Treasury  and  tack,  with  scores  of  persons 
taking  fheir  bit  along  the  way.  This  ex- 
pense, which  in  many  cases  is  unnecessary, 
is  one  thing  that  makes  our  taxes  so  burden- 
some. 

And  the  schools  never  will  be  well  run 
unless  the  parents  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  way  they  are  managed  end  what 
they  teach.  It  is  not  sensible  of  us  to  turn 
such  things  over  to  Washington  officials,  no 
matter  how  well-intentioned  they  may  be. 

This  country  is  too  big  to  have  good  cen- 
tr^.lized  Government.  And  Government  is 
never  good  when  the  people  are  not  inter- 
ested enough  in  local  business  to  wish  to  run 
It  to  suit  themselves. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohlo>  Plain  Dealer  oX 
May  15,  1950] 

Federalceat  Philosophy 

In  one  of  his  whistle  stop  speeches  in  Mon- 
tana. President  Truman,  r.wittlngly  perhaps, 
revealed  the  moral  bank,  uptcy  of  his  spend- 
thrift administration. 

He  was  disctissing  what  he  described  as  "a 
real  crisis"  faced  by  the  Nation's  schools. 
Congress  should  remedy  that  situation,  he 
said,  by  an  appropriation  of  Federal  money 
to  the  States. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  people  who  will 
see  no  harm  in  this  philosophy.  To  them  it 
will  seem  like  a  simple  proposition — if  the 
schools  need  money,  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  it.    • 

This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  Federal  Government 
possesses  a  bottomless  cornucopia  into  which 
Congress  can  dip  as  it  pleases,  scattering 
wealth  and  abundance  over  the  land,  reliev- 
ing this  and  that  situation,  satisfying  thla 
or  that  group. 

That  is  the  federalcrat  philosophy — the 
philosophy  that  everyone  should  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help  In  times  of 
stress;  that  the  Central  Government  In 
Washington  should  provide  aid  for  all  who 
seek  it.  even  though  they  have  the  means  to 
help  themselves. 

It  is  a  false  philosophy  because  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  possess  unlimited  re- 
sources. In  fact,  it  has  no  money  of  its  own 
whatsoever.  It  can  get  money  only  by  taking 
it  away  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes 
or  by  engaging  in  deficit  financing,  a  process 
which  robs  the  people  by  causing  inflation 
and  depreciating  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  savings  and  earnings. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  schools,  the  amount 
cf  money  tiie  Truman  tidministration  wants 
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to  gtT«  them  is  cot  ao  much,  compared  with 
other  Govemmeai  expencLtures.  But  one 
thmg  U  certain,  a  (300.000  CXX)  approprUUon 
this  year  would  he  ToUowed  by  demands  for 
•500000.000  next  year  and  constantly  tn- 
creasing  amount*  thereafter. 

But  why  should  ti»  Federal  Gr^v^rr.mer.t 
provide  any  mooey  for  local  educaUcr.?  The 
Federal  Govtmisent  already  is  •35€.0O0.CO0.- 
000  Xa  dettt.  This  year  it  is  expected  to 
sp«MI  trom  six  to  eight  hlllion  dollars  more 
than  it  takes  in;  next  year  the  administra- 
tion has  planned  another  deficit  of  more 
than  five  billion.  Decidedly  this  Is  not  the 
tim«  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  under- 
take any  new  expendltiire  that  is  not  neces- 
sary to  nauonal  sxirrlTal. 

In  contrast,  nearly  all  the  State  govern- 
ments are  solvent.  Few  of  them  suu  have 
the  large  surplusea  they  accumulated  during 
the  war.  but  most.  If  not  all.  of  them  are 
financially  stable  and  capable  of  supplying 
the  need2  of  their  own  schools  If  they  want 
to.  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  Federal  Government  taking  more  money 
away  from  the  people,  or  piling  up  more  debt, 
in  order  to  g  ve  the  same  money  back  to  the 
States,  less  the  amount  the  bureaucrata  re- 
tain for  tbeir  own  maintenance. 

There  is  another  serious  aspect  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Federal  aid  to  schools.  That  is  the 
issue  of  Federal  control  versus  State  control. 
Truman  said  he  was  "wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  continuing  State  control  over  e<Ju- 
cation."  The  Federal  Government  should 
give  the  money  to  the  States  and  let  them 
decide  how  to  spend  It.  he  said. 

The  President's  assumption  that  Federal 
control  would  not  be  a  concomitant  of  Fed- 
eral .ad  was  no  more  than  a  pious  hope,  or 
an  ezprcMton  of  opinion.  His  assumption 
u  contrary  to  a! I  the  past  history  of  Federal 
aid  programs.  In  1938  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment withheld  91.300.000  from  the  Ohio  old 
age  pension  fxmd  because  1:  was  not  being 
administered  accOTdlng  to  Federal  regula- 
tions. Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  Federal 
-Midway  funds  being  used  for  projects  not 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government?  No, 
Federal  control  always  follows  Federal  aid, 
m  spite  of  TtTiman's  attempt  to  delude  him- 
self and  others  Into  believing  otherwise. 

In  these  whlstle-stop  remarks,  we  see  the 
true  nature  at  the  federalcrat  philosophy — 
keep  giving  away  the  peoples  money,  even 
though  you  have  to  rob  them  in  order  to 
get  It. 


'The  Ne«d  To  Encoara^e  Our  Friends 
AaEoof  dM  Natioiu  a  Compelling  Ar^ 
^meat  for  the  Extensioa  of  the  Selec- 
tire  Serrice  Act  of  1948"— Speech  of 
tke  Secretary  of  Defense  at  Armed 
Forces  Day  Dinner — A  Report  to  the 
People  and  the  President  on  a  Matter 
of  LefisUtiTe  Priority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  II.I.INOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIYE3 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, the  20th  of  May,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  paid  tribute  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  They  paid 
tribute  not  to  the  Army,  not  to  the  Navy, 
not  to  the  Air  Force,  but  to  all  the  Armed 
5.  united  in  one  defense  team.    I 


can  imagine  no  more  heartening  or  slg- 
niflcant  display  of  our  unity  as  a  Na- 
tion and  in  our  determination  to  estab- 
Lsh  an  adequate  defense  for  our  Nation 
than  the  expression  of  that  unity  that 
took  the  form  of  observances  of  Armed 
Forces  Day  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  and  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Nation-wide  observance  of  the 
first  Armed  Forces  Day  began  with  a  din- 
ner held  here  in  Washington  on  the  eve 
of  Armed  Forces  Day,  at  which  distin- 
guished representatives  of  all  the  serv- 
ices and  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees charged  with  m-iitary  affairs  were 
present.  This  was  a  dinner  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Navy  League 
of  tiie  United  States,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  and  the  Air  Force 
Association.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  who 
has  contributed  so  notably  to  the  co- 
operation of  American  scientists  with 
the  Defense  Establishment,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  speakers  of  the  oc- 
casion were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
What  they  said  at  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
dinner  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the 
night  of  May  19  will  echo  for  some  time 
to  come  and  we  will  be  hearing  the  echoes 
in  this  legislative  chamber. 

The  address  of  the  Honorable  Louis 
A.  Johnson  was  notable  as  a  report  to 
the  Nation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  state  of  our  defense  and  the  needs 
of  the  Defense  Establishment.  After  re- 
viewing his  decision  to  replace  the  sep- 
arate celebrations  held  in  other  years  for 
each  of  our  Armed  Forces  with  a  single 
day  of  commemoration.  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
viewed the  difficulties  encountered  in 
choosing  a  suitable  day.  It  was  the 
practical  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  who  made  the  suggestion  that 
led  to  the  choice  of  the  third  Saturday 
in  May,  which  will  henceforth  be  cele- 
brated. 

The  creation  of  such  a  single  day  of 
celebration  seemed  called  for  by  the  fact 
of  unification  itself.  And  just  as  unifica- 
tion inspired  the  splendid  displays  and 
the  magnificent  demonstrations  of  umfl- 
cation  that  took  place  on  Army  posts. 
Air  Force  bases,  and  at  Navy  installa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  so  unifi- 
cation has  produced  a  healthy  state  of 
preparedness,  tailored  in  accordance  with 
our  traditional  American  philosophy  of 
national  defense.  But  even  that  pre- 
paredness must  be  strengthened. 
Ours  is  a  philosophy  of  defense — 

Said  Mr.  Johnson. 

It  does  require  that  all  the  men  and  all 
the  munitions  necessary  to  conduct  an  all- 
out  war  be  ready  in  full  capacity  at  all  times. 
What  we  seek  first  by  way  of  preparedness 
la  a  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  to  make  impossible  the  defeat 
of  America  by  any  blitz  attack  of  any  dimen- 
sions. The  lessons  of  two  world  wars  have 
shown  the  world  that  in  a  prolonged  contest 
our  production,  our  skill,  our  organization, 
and  our  resources  will  make  us  hard  to  beat 
What  we  need,  therefore,  Is  a  sufficiency  of 
defense  of  such  formldablllty  as  to  convince 
a  possible  aggressor  that  we  also  cannot  b« 
beaten  quickly  on  a  hit-and-run  basis. 

0\ir  needs  have  been  translated  Into  a  de- 
fense program  which  the  President  has  ap- 


proved. It  is  now  before  the  Congress.  It 
takes  Into  full  account  the  fiscal  position  of 
oiiT  Oovernment  and  the  military  necessities 
for  our  defense.  We  have  asked  only  for 
what  we  absolutely  need  and  can  advan- 
tageously spend. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  his  confidence 
of  congressional  support  because  of  the 
consistency  with  which  Members  cf  Con- 
gress have  always  supported  defense 
measures,  and  shown  their  interest  in 
the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  splendid 
American  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
our  armed  forces. 

This  support  is  required  now  for  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948.  due  to  expire  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  such  an  extension  in 
his  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Tne  measure  is  now  before  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  urged 
its  adoption.  Mr.  Johnson  advanced  four 
sound  arguments  for  extending  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  compelling  of 
the  arguments,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  John- 
son, is  the  psychological  one,  the  need  to 
encourage  our  friends  among  other  na- 
tions who  with  courage  and  fortitude  are 
striving  to  remain  calm  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  potential  aggressor. 

Those  friends  of  ouia  overseas — 

Said  Mr.  Johnson — 

are  stout-hearted  men  devoted  to  democracy 
and  peace.  So  far  they  have  successfully 
charted  their  course  between  the  honeyed 
promises  of  Utopian  communism  and  the 
bmer  facts  of  aggressive  imperialism.  They 
have  held  communism  at  bay.  With  our 
support  they  have  gained  .  the  economic 
strength  which  la  the  best  guaranty  to  the 
stability  of  their  Government  and  to  the 
elimination  of  the  misery  and  the  poverty 
on  which  the  Communist  bacillus  thrlvea. 
Now  we  are  extending  them  a  helping  hand 
with  military  aid  to  make  them  stronger  and 
even  more  independent. 

To  them  our  continuance  of  selective  serv- 
ice means  more  than  a  guaranty  of  sufficient 
manpower  to  keep  the  ranks  of  cur  Armed 
Forces  filled.  It  symbolizes,  beyond  that,  the 
readiness  of  free  men  to  give  of  themselves. 
No  amount  of  economic  and  military  aid,  im- 
portant as  each  of  them  may  be,  carries  with 
it  the  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice  that  Is  in- 
herent In  a  selective-service  system,  adopted 
by  the  free  choice  of  a  free  people.  Money, 
flour,  cotton,  machinery,  guns,  planes,  am- 
munition— these  and  other  items  are  physi- 
cal needs,  indispensable  to  economic  recovery 
and  military  strength.  Such  requirements 
we  can  meet  without  oppressive  hardship  out 
of  our  feconomy  and  out  of  the  rich  bounty 
that  a  divine  providence  has  granted  the 
American  people.  Selective  service  implies  a 
spiritual  contribution.  It  presents  the 
young  American  giving  of  himself,  his  time, 
his  comfort,  and  his  chosen  way  of  life  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  military  duties  as  a 
Citizen  in  defense  of  his  country.  Our  friends 
overseas  who  have  given  so  much  and  have 
suffered  so  much  understand  that  service  to 
be  genuine  must  call  for  real  sacrifice,  the 
kind  of  sacrifice  that  Is  Inherent  in  duty  with 
the  colors.  Whether  we  need  in  fact  to  em- 
ploy selective  service  to  fill  our  ranks  or  net. 
the  important  consideration  that  we  have  it 
on  the  books  and  can  invoke  it  when  neces- 
sary will  prove  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
that  we  are  conscious  of  our  duty  and  that 
we  shall  remain  true  to  our  obligations. 

The  other  arguments  for  the  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1943  can 
be  listed  briefiy.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are, 
second,  to  provide  a  means  to  save  tima 
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in  mobilization;  third,  to  guarantee  our 
retaining  the  full  strength  we  need  in 
our  Armed  Forces:  and.  fourth,  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  strong  Reserve 
forces. 

All  of  these  are  valid  arguments  and 
In  normal  times  would  be  sufBcient  to 
urge  the  maintenance  of  preparedness. 
But  these  are  not  normal  times.  We  are 
already  in  a  cold  war.  a  war  in  which  we 
must  win  and  hold  allies,  for  if  we  do  not 
we  chall  face  the  enemy  alone. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Spsaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  an  extension 
cf  my  remarks,  the  full  text  of  the  re- 
marks cf  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that 
r.U  Americans  can  read  the  report  of  the 
man  best  qualified  to  know,  on  what  is, 
in  his  opinion,  our  most  pressing  present 
need. 

The  address  follows: 

We  have  gathered  here  at  the  National 
C:-p:tal.  on  the  eve  of  America's  first  Armed 
Forces  Day,  to  honor  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  uniform  cf  our  co'jn- 
try — Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Fo:c3  Regular,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve. 
Armed  Forces  Day  replaces  the  separate  cele- 
brations held  in  other  years  for  erch  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  is  a  symtol  of  their  unifi- 
caricn  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  have  with 
U3  on  such  an  occasion  the  one  man  who  Is 
most  responsible  for  the  unification  cf  cur 
armed  forces — our  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

History  will  record  that  unification  was 
planned  and  achieved  under  the  leadership 
cf  President  Truman.  Moreover.  It  will  re- 
call that  long"  before  he  became  PresKerit, 
the  idea  of  unification  had  appealed  to  his 
logical  mind.  It  Is  worth  pointing  out. 
that.  In  August  1944.  when  he  was  stUl  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Trumrin 
had  marshaled  his  arguments  into  an  article 
which  stands  out  even  today  as  one  of  the 
most  cogent  briefs  for  unification. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  extracts  from  this  tr- 
tici?  which  appeared  In  a  national  magnzine 
1  year  befcre  VJ-day. 

"For  years,"  said  Senator  Truman,  "the 
Amoricnn  Legion,  out  of  the  membersh.ps 
fi-st-hahd  knowledge  of  the  need,  has  urged 
the  un.flcation  of  the  country's  fighting 
forces.  I  helped  to  frame  this  Legion  policy 
and  endorsed  it  wittiout  reservation.  As  a 
Senator,  faced  dally  with  the  coniuzlcns  and 
conflicts  Inherent  in  separated  commands, 
what  was  a  belief  has  grown  Into  a  sincere 
conviction.  But  if  this  background  had  been 
lacking,  what  happened  on  December  7.  1941. 
would  have  made  me  the  ardent  champion  of 
a  single  authority  over  everything  that  per- 
tains to  Amer.cas  safety  " 

In  this  article.  Senator  Truman  then  went 
on  to  give  example  tfter  example  cf  Indeci- 
sion, waste,  duplication,  and  e::travagance 
In  the  conduct  of  war  that  unification  might 
have  eliminated.  He  closed  his  article  with 
a  plea  for  concentration  of  America's  de- 
fensive and  offensive  strength  under  one 
command  ending  the  present  Jangles  and 
Jumbles  and  a  return  to  the  single  authority 
inherent  in  the  establishment  of  1789  of  one 
War  Department  over  both  ground  and  sea 
forces. 

Mr.  Truman  meant  what  he  said,  and  as 
scon  as  he  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  author- 
ity, he  set  machinery  in  motion  to  achieve 
unification  of  our  armed  forces.  The  first 
result  was  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
When  that  statute  failed  to  achieve  ade- 
quately the  kind  of  unification  he  had  la 
mind,  he  pressed  for  amendments  and  got 
them.     Last  year  we  obtained  what  we  fur- 


ther needed  by  way  of  legislative  authority 
to  make  unlUcat-on  work;  and  today  it  is 
working. 

A  year  ago  the  very  concept  of  unification 
was  BtUl  being  challenged.  Today,  it  Is  no 
longer  an  Issue.  It  Is  a  fact.  We  have  a 
national-defense  team,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  We  have  eliminated  a  groat  deal  of 
waste  and  duplication.  We  have  defined 
roles  and  missions  for  the  respective  services, 
and  each  is  exerting  its  full  energies  to  per- 
fect Its  tecliniques  and  Its  tactics  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  it.  The  over-ail  sgen- 
cles.  such  as  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  S.aff.  the 
Munitions  Board,  the  Research  and  Divelcp- 
ment  B;ard  and  the  others  havs  proved  by 
the  efficient  and  equitable  administration  of 
their  duties  that  unification  can  be  fair  and 
just  to  all  three  services,  that  it  can  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  cf  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  that  It  can.  at  the  saine 
time,  give  America  the  kind  cf  defense  we 
need  In  this  troubled  world  of  tcd:y. 

It  has  been  my  auty  and  privilege  for  the 
past  14  months  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  this  public  mandate  to  achieve 
greater  unification,  as  a  means  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  greater  military 
Etrenztl.. 

My  Job  has  not  always  been  easy,  but  it 
has  never  been  dull.  It  has  been  challeng- 
ing and  stimulating.  We  have  not  even  yet 
attained  all  the  ultimate  goals  of  unfication, 
but  it  is  becomln-^  easier  every  day  to  bring 
the  three  Services  closer  together  and  ha-,  e 
them  compose  any  differences  which  may 
arise  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation,  with- 
out rancor  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  any- 
one. That  kind  of  spirit  of  team  play  took 
time  to  develop. 

In  fact,  when  I  first  took  over  my  duties  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  simplest  projects 
of  unification  invar'.ably  ran  into  unexpected 
snags.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  very 
matter  of  the  Armed  Forces  Day  itself. 

It  occurred  to  me  shortly  after  taking  of- 
fice that  It  might  be  a  good  id?a.  as  a  svmbol 
of  de.'ense  unification,  to  have  one  Armed 
Forces  Day  Instead  of  each  service  having  a 
special  day  of  its  own.  I  found  that  a  similar 
idea  had  been  current  for  at  least  18  months 
without  any  action  being  tah2n.  It  appeared 
that  one  service  wholeheartedly  lavcred  it. 
Another  was  at  first  noncommittal  but  later 
enthusiastic  for  it.  The  third  was  still  un- 
alterably oppoced.  I  read  ail  the  studies  and 
all  the  reports  on  the  subject.  They  pre- 
sented a  rather  healthy  volume.  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  three  secretaries  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  with  various  other  members  cf 
my  staff.  I  felt  that  the  subject  had  been 
under  study  long  enough  and  v.arranted  a 
definite  decision  without  ft  rther  delay.  So 
in  the  course  of  the  Army  Day  parade  last 
year  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  President 
Truman.  I  did  not  have  to  present  any  ar- 
guments to  him  at  all.  The  idea  appealed 
immediately.  Enthusiastically,  he  approved 
the  project. 

I  came  back  to  the  Pentagon  highly  pleased 
with  my  accomplishment,  but  only  to  find 
ttat  my  troubles  had  just  begun. 

"Yes.  you  have  authority  for  an  Armed 
Forces  Day,  but  what  day  will  it  be?"  asked 
my  staff. 

The  most  obvious  day  seemed  to  me  to  be 
September  18.  That  was  the  day  the  Na- 
tional MUitary  Establishment  had  come  into 
existence — but  that  was  also  the  day  the 
United  States  Air  Force  was  born.  I  was  re- 
minded. September  18  was  therefore  ruled 
out  lest  it  be  misconstrued  as  favoritism  to 
the  Air  Force.  For  similar  reasons,  we  im- 
mediately had  to  throw  cut  of  considera- 
tion Army  Day.  April  6,  and  Navy  Day,  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Then  came  the  suggestion  to  combine 
Armed  Forces  Day  with  an  already  accepted 


date  in  American  history — Armistice  Day, 
Memorial  D?.v.  Independence  Day.  Constitu- 
tion Day.  After  some  consideration  we  con- 
cluded that  any  effort  to  build  up  a  dcu'Dle 
com^memoration  for  such  a  day  might  de- 
tract from  its  significance  for  either  p'or- 
pose.    So  these  days,  too,  were  ruled  cut. 

Further  susg:stions  included  D-dry.  VE- 
day,  VJ-day,  Pearl  Harbor  day,  and  others, 
but  cbjecticns  arose  in  each  case.  D-day,  it 
was  said,  would  appeal  only  to  thase  v.ho 
reached  Europe  across  the  English  Channel. 
VE-day,  it  rcas  urged,  would  commemorate 
only  the  achievements  of  cur  forces  in  the 
European  theater.  VJ-day,  on  the  ether 
hand.  It  was  argued,  was  mere  particularly 
meaningful  for  those  who  had  served  In  the 
Pacific.  Pearl  Harbor  day  was  a  date  of  na- 
tional disaster,  totally  unfitting  for  patriotic 
celebration.  And,  thus,  one  day  aJfter  an- 
other had  to  be  ruled  out. 

Finally,  someone  suggested  March  23. 
That  was  the  day  on  which  Patrick  Henry 
exclaimed:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!"  That  date  ceemed  highly  accept- 
able and  some  headway  had  been  made,  un- 
til someone  came  up  with  the  full  test  of 
Patrick  Henry's  speech,  and  we  found  it  was 
a  strong  appeal  for  an  out-and-out  war. 
Such  a  theme.  W3  felt,  was  not  consistent 
v.lth  cur  present  concept  cf  national  de- 
fense which  aims  to  build  our  forces  to  deter 
war.  to  become  strong  enough  to  discourage 
aggression,  to  achieve  peace  through 
strength  and  only  as  a  last  resort  to  engage 
in  combat.  Other  objections  arose.  March 
presented  an  unfavorable  weather  risk. 
March  was  the  month  for  the  annual  Red 
Cross  drive.  March  23  would  normally  co- 
incide with  the  Lenten  season,  it  not  with 
Holy  Week.  So.  the  date  of  March  23  had 
lo  go  Into  llmiro  alongside  the  sujgestiona 
that  had  been  made  eanier. 

At  this  time  I  turned  the  subject  over  to 
our  practical  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  He  came  up 
with  a  suggestion  cf  some  Saturday  in  May. 
Here.  too.  there  w^ere  possible  conflicts.. 
There  v.as  Mother's  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
to  consider.  The  third  Saturday  in  May, 
however,  seemed  to  present  no  confilct. 

I  was  at  the  point  of  adopting  the  data 
when  someone  reminded  me  that  the  third 
Saturday  in  May  this  year  is  May  20  and 
May  20  is  the  anniversary  cf  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence.  To  lend 
additional  authority  to  the  coincidence  of 
dates,  I  was  told  that  May  20,  1775.  appears 
clearly  en  the  State  seal  and  the  Slate  flag 
of  North  Carolina  to  commemorate  thia 
event. 

There  probably  Is  no  document  in  Ameri- 
can history  that  was  the  subject  ox  greater 
controversy  in  the  cariy  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic than  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Its  strongest  supporters 
contended  that  It  was  the  source  and  In- 
spiration of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
At  this  point  I  sought  the  advice  of  a  dis- 
tinguished sen  of  North  Carolina.  Gordon 
Gray,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
He  assured  me  that  May  20.  1775.  was  a  sig- 
nificant day  in  the  history  cf  North  Caro- 
lina but  that  it  was  not  unduly  celebrated 
even  in  that  State  and  would  most  certainly 
not  Interfere  with  any  Armed  Forces  Day. 
We  had  jumped  the  last  hurdle.  I  approved 
the  da.e.  The  White  House  endorsed  it.  it 
was  m.y  privilege  to  announce  It  at  the 
American  Legion  convention  last  fall. 

So.  tomorrow,  accordingly,  we  shall  cele- 
brate Armed  Forces  Day  in  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional unification.  Led  by  military,  civic. 
and  veterans'  organizations  throughout  the 
land  the  American  people  will  make  the  day 
a  memorable  one.  They  will  use  the  occa- 
sion not  only  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
in  the  service,  but  also  to  take  stock  of  the 
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«tat«  cf  onr  readiness  to  defend  ourselve* 
against  agj^res^irn. 

They  w.ll  find  an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  In  a  he-.;-hy  state  of  preparedness, 
tallcwed  In  accordance  with  ovir  traditional 
Anoerlcaa  philosophy  of  national  defense. 
Our  historic  philosophy  Is  opposed  to  aggres- 
sion, and  consistent  with  that  democratic 
principle,  we  are  against  the  maintenance 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  In  peacetime  for 
tBusedlate  cffenslve  action,  lest  the  very  size 
ctf  cur  forces  create  unwarranted  suspicion 
ot  our  Intentions. 

Oun  U  a  philosophy  of  defense.  It  dees 
not  require  that  all  the  men  and  all  the 
munitions  necessary  to  conduct  all-out  war. 
b«  raady  In  full  capacity  at  all  times.  What 
we  seek  first  by  way  cf  preparedness  is  a 
force  of  stifficlent  strength  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  m."»ke  Impossible  the  defeat  of  America 
by  any  bUtz  attack  of  any  dimensions.  The 
lesaozu  of  two  world  wars  have  shown  the 
warld  that  in  a  prolonged  contest  cur  pro- 
duction, cur  skill,  our  organization,  and  our 
resoorcss  will  m.ake  us  hard  to  beat.  What 
we  need,  therefore,  is  a  stifllciency  of  defense 
of  such  formidabUlty  as  to  convince  a  possi- 
ble aggressor  that  we  also  cannot  be  beaten 
quickly  on  a  hit-ind-rim  basis. 

Our  needs  have  been  translated  Into  a 
defense  program  which  the  President  has 
approved.  It  is  now  before  the  Congress, 
It  takes  Into  full  acccint  the  fiscal  position 
cf  our  Government  and  the  military  necessi- 
ties for  our  defense.  We  have  asked  only 
for  what  we  absolutely  need  and  can  advan- 
tageously spend. 

We  are  confident  of  congressional  support 
because  we  have  learned  by  experience  that 
when  It  ccmes  to  national  defense  cur  rep- 
resentauves  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
are  first,  last,  and  always  of  one  mind.  As 
loyal  Americans,  they  think  and  act  only  in 
terms  of  adequate  security  in  the  national 
Interest.  No  matter  how  they  disagree  on 
other  Issues,  as  Republicans  and  as  Demo- 
crats, they  throw  aside  their  differences  and 
work  whole-heartediy  when  they  consider 
our  requirements  fur  the  common  defense. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  meeting, 
with  so  many  Members  of  the  Congress  In 
attendance,  to  acknowledge  publicly  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  national  defen.se, 
and  their  Interest  in  the  needs  and  comfort 
cf  the  splendid  American  men  and  women 
who  serve  la  our  armed  forces. 

The  healthy  spirit  of  unification  which  we 
have  fostered  among  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Porce  has  proved  contagious.  It  has 
8pre«d  not  only  across  our  regular  forces; 
It  has  shown  itself  In  the  way  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  work  together. 
It  turn  manifested  Itself  In  the  relations  t)e- 
twean  the  Regular  forces  and  the  Reserves. 
It  haa  been  exhibited  In  the  diplomatic- 
military  team  of  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments In  the  military-aid  program,  in 
the  North  Altlantic  Treaty  operatlon.s,  and 
In  all  malteni  Jointly  affecting  the  two  De- 
partments. The  mate  Department  an- 
nouncement of  military  aid  for  French  Indo- 
china haa  the  full  support  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Fin.illy,  there  is  this  meeting 
Itself.  It  constitutes  to  me  the  very  essence 
of  unification,  with  the  Navy  League  uf  the 
United  btates.  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  and  the  Air  Force  Association 
all  working  together  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
poM  to  make  a  memorable  success  of  our  first 
Armed  Force*  Day. 

I  corae  now  to  ask  for  the  whole-hearted 
supv-ort  of  another  worthy  nailomU  defense 
project  fully  deserving  of  the  unified  back- 
ing of  the  America.i  people.  I  refer  to  the 
extension  of  the  Selectlw  Service  Act  of 
liMa  due  to  expire  this  year. 

The  Presldeut  has  asked  fur  such  an  ex- 
teu«iou  lu  hu  mvitMi^v  on  the  State  uX  tlie 


Union.  The  measure  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  Defense  has  urged 
Its  adoption.  I  have  already  made  known 
my  own  views  In  the  matter  and  shall  merely 
touch  upon  them  tonight.  When  I  appeared 
before  the  Armed  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  January  I  asked 
for  an  extension  of  Selective  Service,  first, 
to  encourafre  our  friends  among  the  nations; 
second,  to  provide  a  means  to  save  time  In 
mobilization;  third,  to  gu;u-antee  our  retain- 
ing the  full  strength  we  need  In  our  armed 
forces;  and  fourth,  to  assist  In  the  main- 
tenance of  strong  reserve  forces.  All  four 
are  sound  arguments  for  extending  the  Act. 

At  the  moment  the  most  compelling  is  the 
first  one,  the  psychological  one,  the  need  to 
encourace  cur  friends.  The  shadow  of 
sprawling  Imperialism  creeps  dangerously 
close  to  their  borders.  With  one  hand  It 
beckons  them  toward  a  perfect  classless  so- 
ciety without  conflict,  with  all  the  land  di- 
vided, and  all  the  wealth  shared.  With  the 
other  hand,  it  raises  a  threatening  club  with 
which  to  beat  Its  neighbors  into  submission. 
It  takes  courage  and  fortitude  for  these  na- 
tions to  retain  poiise  and  to  remain  calm 
under  such  pressure. 

Tiiose  friends  of  ours  overseas  are  stout- 
hearted men  devoted  to  democracy  and 
peace.  So  far  they  have  successfully  charted 
their  course  between  tlie  honeyed  promises 
of  Utopian  communism  and  the  bitter  facts 
of  aggre.ssive  Imperialism.  They  have  held 
communism  at  bay.  With  our  support  they 
have  gained  the  economic  strength  which 
Is  the  best  guaranty  to  the  stability  of  their 
government  and  to  the  elimination  of  the 
misery  and  the  poverty  on  which  the  Com- 
munist bacillus  thrives.  Now  we  are  extend- 
ing them  a  helping  hand  with  the  military 
aid  to  make  them  stronger  and  even  more 
independent. 

To  them  our  continuance  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice means  more  than  a  guaranty  of  suffi- 
cient manpower  to  keep  the  ranks  of  our 
armed  forces  filled.  It  symbolizes,  beyond 
that,  the  readiness  of  free  men  to  give  of 
themselves.  No  amount  of  economic  and 
military  aid.  Important  as  each  of  them  may 
be.  carries  with  it  the  spirit  of  personal  sacri- 
fice that  Is  Inherent  in  a  selective  service 
system,  adopted  by  the  free  choice  of  a  free 
people.  Money,  flour,  cotton,  machinery, 
guns,  planes,  ammunition — these  and  other 
Items  are  physical  needs.  Indispensable  to 
economic  recovery  and  military  strength. 
Such  requirements  we  can  meet  without  op- 
pressive iiardship  out  of  our  economy  and  cut 
of  the  rich  bounty  that  a  divine  providence 
has  granted  the  American  people.  Selective 
Service  Implies  a  spiritual  contribution.  It 
presents  the  young  American  giving  of  him- 
self, his  time,  his  comfort,  and  his  chosen 
way  of  life  to  prepare  himself  for  his  military 
duties  as  a  citizen  in  defense  of  his  country. 
Our  friends  overseas  who  have  given  so  much 
and  have  suffered  so  much  understand  that 
service  to  be  genuine  must  call  for  real  sacri- 
fice, the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  Is  Inherent 
In  duty  with  the  colors.  Whether  we  need 
in  fact  to  employ  selective  service  to  fill  our 
ranks  or  not.  the  important  consideration 
that  we  have  It  on  the  books  and  can  Invoke 
It  when  necessary,  will  prove  a  constant 
reminder  to  all  that  we  are  con.sclous  of  our 
duty  and  that  we  shall  remain  true  to  our 
obligations. 

So  let  us  dedicate  this  Armed  Forces  Day 
not  only  to  recall  the  gallant  sucrlflces  of  past 
generations  of  oxir  fighting  men.  but  also 
to  remind  our  young  men  of  today  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  that  they.  too.  have  an 
obligation  to  serve,  and  that  by  their  readi- 
ness to  serve,  they  will  best  help  keep  Amer- 
ica at  peace — strong  and  free — and  assure 
the  preservation  oX  our  civilization  for 
posterity. 


The  American  Mercliant  Marine  in  War 
and  Peace 
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Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Connress  recently 
held  its  fortieth  annual  convention  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  was  that  by  Mr.  John 
Forney  Rudy,  director  of  public  relations. 
National  Federation  of  American  Ship- 
ping. The  subject  of  his  address  was 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  in  War 
and  Peace.    The  address  follows- 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  your  very  good 
friend,  and  mine.  Bill  Webb,  asked  me  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  to  talk  aoout 
our  American  merchant  marine.  In  peace 
and  in  war.  He  particularly  wauted  me  to 
make  special  reference  to  the  relationship 
of  ocean  shipping  to  a  subject  dear  to  your 
hearts,  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

To  talk  about  shipping  without  mention- 
ing rivers  and  harl>ors  might  be  compared 
to  a  train  without  a  terminal.  Without  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  and  their  tremendous  devel- 
opment In  the  United  States,  our  merchant 
marine  would  be  imable  to  exist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  existence 
of  the  merchant  marine  results  primarily 
because  of  the  facilities  of  oui*  great  natural 
waterways,  not  In  spite  of  them. 

For  example,  Americim  steel  has  long  been 
a  very  heavy  Item  of  export.  Much  of  It  la 
exported  due  to  American  methods  of  maES 
production  and  elficiency.  There  Is  also  a 
great  volume  exported  due  to  Its  carriage 
from  such  Inland  producing  centers  aa 
Birmingham,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  by 
the  comparatively  inexpensive  water  trans- 
portation available  from  those  centers  to  our 
great  port  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
steel  made  in  Pittsburgh  is  soid  In  foreign 
markets  largely  because  it  can  be  trans- 
ported by  barge  at  half  the  cost  per  ton  to 
seaport  as  by  rail  carriage. 

Today  we  find  many  o^  the  harbors  on  our 
Gulf  coast  teeming  with  activity,  handling 
millions  of  tons  of  cargoes  they  dldnt  dreiun 
they  would  handle  a  few  decades  ago.  Why? 
One  need  only  to  look  to  the  development 
cf  the  great  river  systems  draining  what  has 
been  c;aied  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  its 
tremendous  production,  and  the  great  rate 
differentials  enjoyed  by  the  natural  water- 
ways over  other  forms  of  transportation,  to 
understand  Immediately  why  our  Gulf  poru 
are  enjoying  unprecedented  activity. 

The  work  performed  by  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  American  shipping.  Likewise 
I  feel  that  you  should  know  the  importance 
of  American  shipping  to  our  harbors  and 
great  inland  waterways.  We  have  a  deflnlte 
mutuality  of  Interest  and  concern  over  both 
the  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

There  was  a  time  that,  for  lack  of  a  large, 
regularly  scheduled  American  merchant 
marine,  tons  and  tons  of  the  products  of  our 
great  Inland  areas,  brought  to  the  seaports 
over  the  Inland  waterways,  rested  on  our 
docks  and  Jammed  or  choked  our  flow  of 
commerce.  F(jrelgn  ships,  seeking  higher 
rates  elsewhere  In  the  world  due  to  emer- 
gency couaiiions.   hud   forsaken   oiu-   porta. 
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And  we  had  no  merchant  marine  worthy  of 
the  name. 

There  have  also  been  times  that,  for  lack 
of  regularly  scheduled  American  shipping 
services  to  the  Important  areas  of  the  world, 
American  business  and  agriculture  have  been 
unable  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery  of  their 
products.  Consequently  the  transportation 
companies  utilizing  our  inland  waterways 
and  harbors  were  faced  with  depre.ssed  busi- 
ness activity,  even  heavy  losses  In  revenue 
and  profits. 

Today  it  is  no  secret  that  many  an  Amer- 
ican business  is  enabled  to  bid  successfully 
ajrainst  his  foreign  competitor  for  the  sale 
of  his  products  in  lands  overseas  due  to  two 
extremely  important  factors: 

( 1 1  His  reliance  upon  the  much  cheaper 
Inland  waterway  transportation  to  get  his 
products  to  seaboard,  and  the  consequent 
modern,  efficient  harbor  facilities  available 
to  handle  his  products;  and 

(2)  His  dependence  upon  fast,  efficient, 
regularly  scheduled  American-flag  liners  to 
transport  his  products  safely  and  reasonably 
to  any  area  In  the  world. 

Since  our  American  merchant  marine  Is 
therefore  of  such  great  importance  to  you 
who  deal  with  our  vital  rivers  and  harbors, 
perhaps  a  few  facts  about  cur  American 
shipping  will  be  of  interest: 

Todays  United  States  merchant  freight 
fleet  is  tlie  finest  any  maritime  nation  ever 
had,  and  outstrips  the  greatest  days  of 
United  States  historical  pride,  the  clipper- 
ship  era.  American  shipping  organizations 
have  devej^ped  qualified  executive  officers 
and  trained  personnel  to  manage  United 
States  shipping  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
organizations  materially  aid  United  States 
world  trade  and  foreign  commerce. 

This  situation  did  not  always  obtain,  how- 
ever. About  15  years  ago  American  shipping 
was  in  a  deplorable  financial  condition. 
When  the  Chairman  of  the  then  newly  cre- 
ated United  States  Maritime  Commission  ex- 
amined an  economic  survey  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  tliat  he  wouldn't  invest  a  plugged  nickel 
In  American  shipping. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  many  news- 
papers and  columnists  editorially  bemoaned 
and  deplored  this  unhealthy  condition,  and 
the  low  ebb  to  which  shipping  had  sunk. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  is  today 
looked  upon  as  the  "Magna  Carta  "  of  the 
merchant  marine.  It  was  tins  act  which  set 
up  conditions  by  whlcli  American  shipping 
could  accumulate  reserves,  which  would  per- 
mit private  enterprise  to  build,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  strong  merchant  fleet,  adequate 
for  our  national  security  and  our  economic 
needs. 

The  net  worth  of  American  shipping  to- 
day is  double  that  of  15  years  ago.  Unlike 
the  middle  and  late  thirties,  most  American 
steamship  lines  are  In  sound  financial  con- 
dition. Many  look  forward  to  continued 
operation,  building,  and  maintenance  of 
their  services. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  today  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  It  has  been  a 
crime  for  American  sliipplng  to  have  made 
profits,  and  to  have  invested  since  the  end 
of  the  war  upwards  of  $1,000,000,000  in  ships 
and  equipment  with  which  to  furnish  cur 
American  business  and  agriculture  with  de- 
pendable, efficient,  sale,  steamship  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  Nation. 

Although  the  policy  of  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  subsidy  to  the  American  mercliant 
marine  is  abundantly  clear,  we  hear  today 
many  snide  remarks,  and  wholly  Inaccurate 
and  unfair  allegations  about  the  admin- 
istration of  such  Government  aid. 

My  remarks  liere  this  morning  cannot  set 
at  rest  such  allegations,  but  they  may  at 
least  provide  you  with  accurate  facts. 


In  the  past  10  years  the  Government  has 
spent  a  considerable  sum  for  construction 
subsidies,  about  $338,000,000.  That  may 
sound  large,  but  it  is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  15  billions  spent  for  potatoes,  Cheddar 
cheese  and  a  host  of  subsidies  to  other 
business  and  agriculture.  Tlie  potatoes,  tlie 
cheese  and  the  many  items  subsidized  are 
gone,  but  we  can  show  you  250  modern,  effi- 
cient, fast  American  ships  for  tlie  money 
spent  by  the  Government  on  construction 
subsidies. 

With  your  Indulgence  I'd  like  to  explain 
how  this  money  is  spent.  No  construction 
subsidy  money  is  paid  to  American  ship- 
owners, but  to  the  American  shipbuilder  who 
uses  the  funds  to  pay  the  higher  labor  and 
materials  costs  of  United  States  construction. 
Tlie  shi{X)wner  buys  his  vessel  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  at  the 
same  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for  It 
were  it  constructed  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

Why  do  American  vessels  cost  more  to 
build?  One  item  alone  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trative: American  shipyard  workers  average 
about  $60  a  week.  British  shipyard  workers 
about  $15  a  week. . 

Likewise  there  have  been  some  pretty 
strong  statements  made  about  operating  sub- 
sidies. Again,  a  few  facts.  In  this  same 
15- year  period  when  a  total  of  about  15 
billions  were  paid  out  by  the  Government  for 
all  types  of  subsidies,  the  net  amount  paid 
to  the  American  shipowner  was  about  one- 
seventeenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total.  And 
operating  subsidies,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
the  only  subsidies  subject  to  complete  re- 
capture by  the  Government.  Compare  the 
average  $1,700,000  a  year  paid  out  by  the 
Government  for  operating  subsidies  to  the 
same  amount  paid  out  every  week  for  po- 
tatoes. To  my  mind  ship-operating  sub- 
sidies are  pretty  small  potatoes. 

Ship-operating  subsidies  do  not  guarantee 
a  profit  lor  the  United  States  operator,  but 
are  used  to  pay  the  higher  costs  of  American 
crew  wages,  subsistence,  maintenance,  and 
insurance.  Again  one  item  alone  is  suffi- 
ciently illustr.itive.  The  average  American 
A  B  seamen  earns  about  8300  a  month, 
compared  to  about  $75  a  month  for  hla 
British  colleague. 

Even  with  these  payments,  the  shipowners 
receiving  such  aid  must  repay  to  the  gov- 
ernment any  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  capital  employed  in  his  business. 
And  in  the  last  12  years  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  such  subsidies  have  been  recap- 
tured by  the  Government. 

Id  like  to  go  one  step  further.  During 
tlie  period  that  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  was  paying  out  approximately 
$68,000,000  in  operating  subsidies,  these  same 
recipient  steamsliip  lines  were  paying  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  more  than  $100,000,000 
in  taxes.  Moreover,  the  same  steamship 
lines  paid  back  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
68  millions  granted  to  them  under  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  I  am  waiting 
for  some  Government  agency  to  show  an 
example  In  another  field  anywhere  near 
comparable. 

But  this  isn't  al!.  Only  recently  the 
United  States  Maritime  Com.mission  made 
its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  The  report  showed  during 
that  year  the  Commission  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  a  total  of  one-third  of  a 
billion  dollars.  This  money  had  been  re- 
ceived largely  from  private  American  ship- 
ping in  the  form  of  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  ships,  from  recaptures  of  subsidy  moneys 
It  had  paid  to  American  steamsliip  lines,  and 
from  charter  lure  received  from  United 
States  flag  shipping  for  vessels  it  had  rented 
to  them  that  year.  Again.  I  am  waiting  for 
some  other  Government  agency  to  show  • 
similar  example. 


Such  economic  benefits  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  Importance.  To  my  mind,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  reasons  of  transcending 
Importance.  Tliey  are  simply  expressed. 
Either  we  shall  have  dependable,  regular 
steamship  services  for  our  business  and  agri- 
culture, or  we  shall  not  have  such  services. 
And  either  we  shall  have,  in  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  a  strong  merchant  fleet 
and  shipbuilding  facilities  to  serve  our  mili- 
tary needs,  or  we  shall  not  have  them. 

Sometimes  it  appears  almost  ludicrous 
that  we  In  American  shipping  should  have 
to  argue  about  such  things.  The  record  -is 
clear  tliat  two  world  wars  were  commenced 
when  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
had  dropped  to  its  lowest  ebb.  and  the  ag- 
gressor nations  believed  the  vast  resources 
of  men  and  material  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  made  available  because  the 
Nation  had  no  shipping.  Captured  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Nazis  prove  conclu- 
sively that  Germany  egged  Japan  into  her 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  on  the  assumption  that 
we  had  insufficient  shipping  to  move  great 
numbers  of  troops  and  supplies  to  counter- 
attack. 

Even  now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Rus- 
sia Is  far  more  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  again  woefully  Inadequate  In  the 
number  of  passenger  ships  that  could  be 
used  for  troop  transports  than  Is  our  own 
Government.  Especially  when  reports  are 
heard  that  we  should  count  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  merchant  vessels  of  friendly  for- 
eign nations  in  event  of  an  emergency.  Of- 
ficial Government  reports  will  disclose  to 
anyone  seriously  concerned  that  during 
World  War  II  the  United  States  spent  or 
gave  under  lend-lease  more  than  four  bil- 
lions in  ships  and  shipping  services  to  na- 
tions that  happened  to  be  friendly  at  the 
time.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  not  pea- 
nuts even  by  today's  national  budget,  we 
transferred  lo  these  friendly  allies  643  mer- 
chant ships,  while  they  made  available  to  us 
110  such  vessels.  And  In  addition  to  this 
largesse,  we  still  had  to  construct  more  than 
5,000  ships  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
his  soil  and  defeat  him. 

Certainly  in  the  face  of  this  record  you 
may  well  wonder  how  anyone  can  place  re- 
liance upon  the  shipping  resources  of  other 
nations  rather  tlian  upon  a  healthy,  strong, 
well-balanced    American    merchant    marine. 

Such  a  fallacy  as  described  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  we  have  In  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  today.  It  is  a  problem 
long  since  licked  by  the  British,  that  of 
instilling  national  pride  in  and  acceptan-.j 
of  what  shipping  services  can  do  for  a  na- 
tion. Again  the  record  will  show  back 
through  history  that  nations  which  ignored 
their  maritime  strength  and  allowed  it  to 
dissipate  soon  lest  both  their  political  and 
economic  influence  and  power.  They  became 
has-beens. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  for 
150  years  has  been  inextricably  bound  up 
with  water,  in  its  enormous  system  of  Inland 
waterways,  its  many  fine  harbors,  its  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  seaccast.  and  a  huge  for- 
eign trade  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
ocean  shipping.  Truly  one  can  say  with 
modesty  that  the  United  States  Is  a  great 
maritime  power. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bitter  historical 
experiences  of  two  world  wars  paid  for  by 
human  lives  and  tremendciis  debts,  which 
were  necessitated  in  great  degree  by  our  lack 
of  an  adequate  merchant  marine,  would  be 
a  lesst)n  never  forgotten.  The  development 
of  atomic  power  and  other  news  events  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  slower,  but  neverthe- 
less relentless,  pressure  of  sea  power  as  a 
vital  component  of  cur  national  security. 

Likewise,  the  enormous  contribution  of 
our  ships  and  maritime  industry,  and  I  speak 
of  all  segments  of  the  maritime  industry, 
to  all  phases  of  our  business,  industry,  and 
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agriculture.  sho\ild  be  proof  enough  that 
It  la  to  the  publict  c^ra  selfish  lnt«rest  to 
demand  that  we  possess  a  strong  American 
me.-chant  marine.  With  your  understanding 
and  ycxxz  help.  w«  can  accorapUah  liiAi  ot>- 
Jectlve. 


Maj.  Gen.  0.  E.  Sandman,  Great  Cuizen 
Soldier,  Retires 


EXTEN'SION  OF  RE3I.\RXS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

CF   CAI.!TOa-V!  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REFRESENTATI'rES 
Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1.  1950.  the  name  of  Maj.  Gen.  Otto  E. 
Sandman  wili  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  prov:i5ions  of  Public  Law 
810  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

This  Is  not  just  another  name  going 
on  the  list.  Tlie  retired  list  on  which 
General  Sandman's  name  is  being 
entered  wa*  provided  for  by  Public  Law 
810  of  the  Eightieth  Ccneress.  That  is 
the  law  that  provided  modest  retirement 
pay,  starting  at  age  60.  for  thpse  who  had 
accumulated  active  and  reserve  duty  of 
20  or  more  years.  Here  is  a  man  that 
typif.es  the  kind  of  men  and  oScers 
whom  Congress,  when  it  passed  this  law, 
hoped  would  grace  that  list. 

It  happened  that  I  wa.s  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted  the 
hearings  and  wrote  Public  Law  810.  I 
Lstened  to  every  witness  that  submitted 
testimony  to  our  committee.  They 
ranged  from  enii^ted  men  to  tive-star 
general?.  All  tried  to  impress  on  the 
committee  the  extreme  importance  of 
contmuity  of  service  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Many  times  we  heard  the 
statement  in  variou.s  forms  "one  man 
who  serves  5  years  is  worth  much  more 
than  five  men  who  serve  only  1  year." 
They  emphasized  that  complete  readi- 
ness was  essential  to  our  safety  and  pre- 
paredness for  any  future  conflict.  The 
cushion  of  time  and  space  which  we  had 
had  in  two  big  wars  was  completely 
gone.  Pearl  Harbor  rudely  pointed  out 
how  any  future  war  would  start.  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  gave  a  slight  inkling 
how  destructive  and  devastating  one  at- 
tack, including  the  first,  could  be.  The 
importance  and  absolute  necessity  for 
having  strong  Reserve  components,  in- 
fllMilng  the  National  Guard,  was  empha- 
siaed  and  explained  over  and  ever.  That 
group  Is  th..'  one  that  gave  the  addtd 
strengUi  and  size  to  the  Armed  Forces  to 
assure  victory  twice  and  If  we  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  into  another 
conflict  they  would  again  be  the  ones 
required  to  win. 

Ccn.>equentiy.  all  the  witnesses  empha- 
sized that  we  must  furuiih  an  incentive 
for  continuous  and  long  service  and  that 
this  type  of  legislation  furnished  it. 

General  Sandman  personifies  the  type 
of  men  we  hope  will  get  the  benefit  of 
Public  Law  810.  He  took  his  P.rst  mili- 
tary trainmK  m  1S08  as  a  member  of  the 
CmTerslty  of  California  Cadets  nhcn  he 
was    a    f.tohman    at    the    uaiveriiity. 


When  he  graduated  In  1912— with  Gov. 
Earl  Warren — he  went  to  his  home  town 
of  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  there  enlisted  la 
Battery  C  of  the  California  National 
Gu.ird.  He  went  to  the  Mexican  border 
in  1916  as  a  first  Ueutenant  in  Battery 
C  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Field  Artillery.  He  entered  the  Federal 
service  in  1917  with  his  regiment.  He 
took  a  course  in  aerial  observation  and 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Air  Serv- 
ice. At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  in 
command  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Aero  Squadron,  one  of  the 
few  squadrons  that  had  American 
planes — DH-4's  with  Liberty  motors. 

Following  the  war  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard  was  reorganized  and  Sand- 
nan  again  became  a  part  cf  it  and  soon 
was  tlie  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty- third  Field  Artillery.  This  regi- 
ment became  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  When  World  War  II  ap- 
proached, the  Fortieth  Division  was 
called  into  Federal  service.  The  regi- 
mental commanders  were  switched  and 
Sandman  became  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Field  Artillery  cf  the  Fortieth  Division. 
This  regiment  embarked  for  Hawaii — on 
the  way  to  the  Philippines — the  night 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  while  at  sea  got 
the  message  of  the  attack.  The  ship  was 
unarmed,  so  at  Colonel  Sandman's  direc- 
tion it  turned  back  to  San  Francisco. 
The  regiment  and  Its  equipment  was 
loaded  on  another  ship  and  soon  was  on 
its  way  to  Hawaii  again. 

While  there  the  regiment — One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-fifth  Field  Artillery— re- 
ceived a  new  colonel  because  it  was 
thought  by  those  in  command  that 
"Sandman  is  too  old  for  combat  service." 
The  blow  almost  broke  his  heart.  The 
one  thing,  a'oove  all  others,  that  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  take  his  regiment 
into  action,  and  what  a  leader  he  would 
have  made.  Soon  he  was  appointed  the 
commanding  officer  of  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. This  was  a  stupendous  job.  as 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  trcops 
moving  out  into  the  Pacific  area  stopped 
at  Schofield  where  they  received  as.:ign- 
ments  for  duty  in  the  various  theaters. 
As  usual,  he  did  a  ma.:;nificent  job  and 
with  a  very  small  staff.  He  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Merit.  When 
the  war  ended  he  returned  again.  Again 
he  helped  reorganize  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard  and  quickly  stepped  up  to 
the  rank  of  major  general  and  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Forty-ninth  In- 
fantry Division,  which  post  he  is  re- 
linquishing on  May  31.  1950. 

But  far  more  important  than  the 
length,  volume,  and  diversity  of  his  mili- 
tary service  is  the  quality  of  it.  I  know 
of  no  man — and  I  have  known  many  able 
and  unusual  men — that  has  the  capacity 
to  Inspire  loyalty  and  devotion  in  men 
hke  he  has.  When  he  was  the  command- 
ing oflficer  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  I-^eld  AriiUery.  every  man 
you  met  always  thought  of  himself  as 
working  for  and  fighting  with  Sandman. 
The  men  had  that  personal  loyalty  to 
their  colonel  that  makes  great  fighting 
units.  When  he  was  made  the  com- 
mandir-j;  officer  of  the  One  Kundr.  d  and 
Furty-fiuh  he  went  with  an  euiirdy  new 


outfit.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
men  of  that  outfit  soon  had  the  same 
feeling  for  him  as  the  men  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-third.  Everybody  I 
met  from  Salt  Lake  told  me  how  the  boys 
In  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Field  Artillery  were  crazy  about  Sand- 
man. He  had  the  same  knack  that  Gen- 
eral Patton  had  of  making  every  man  be- 
lieve that  he  and  Sandman — or  Patton — 
were  fighting  together.  He  would  have 
made  a  wonderful  division  commander, 
both  in  training  and  in  combat. 

General  Sandman's  lifetime  hobby  has 
been  to  help  keep  America  prepared  and 
strong.  He  has  given  of  his  time  and 
his  extraordinary  talents  to  make  and 
keep  America  ready  for  trouble,  so  no 
aggression  will  come  oiir  way,  because 
of  respect  for  our  strength.  He  wants 
peace  passionately  and  is  willing  to  give 
of  his  time  and  ability  to  make  us  able 
to  take  care  of  trouble,  and  thereby  per- 
haps not  get  it. 

This  is  the  kind  of  men  that  we  of  our 
committee  hoped  Public  Law  810  would 
furnish  an  incentive  for  long  and  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Reserves.  But 
General  Sandman  did  not  have  that 
stimulus  and  did  not  need  it.  He  will 
welcome  the  slight  monetary  benefit 
which  Public  Law  810  will  give  him  but 
he  does  not  need  it  and  his  Jong  and 
capable  service  did  not  contemplate  any- 
thing cf  the  kind. 

Military  service  may  have  Intrigued 
General  Sandman  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  But  as  he  went  on  and  continued 
to  serve  he  had  a  deeper  motive  than 
pure  personal  interest.  He  saw  through 
this  service  a  vehicle  that  enabled  him  to 
protect  and  preserve  America  through 
preparedness.  In  this  explosive,  small, 
and  shrinking  world  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  ourselves.  We  need 
mere  men  with  this  motive,  if  the  world 
is  to  be  peaceful  and  Christian.  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
preached  the  doctrine  of  preparedness 
In  time  of  peace  and  Sandman  practiced 
it  for  40  years. 

While  raising  four  fine  boys,  he  still 
found  time  to  help  keep  America  pre- 
pared. His  wife  deserves  a  medal  for 
not  blocking  or  hindering  his  desire  to 
be  active  in  the  National  Guard.  Two 
of  his  sons  are  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  appointing  one  of 
his  boys  to  the  United  States  Mihtary 
Academy.  He  gradiiated  and  is  now  Lt. 
James  G.  Sandman  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  My  pleasure  in  appomting 
him  has  now  turned  to  pride  as  I  watch 
him  carve  out  a  successful  career  for 
himself.  His  oldest  boy  I  consider  on3  of 
my  personal  friends  and  he  is  doing 
splendid  work  as  a  major  in  the  Urutcd 
States  Au-  Force  and  will  continue  to 
keep  the  name  "Sandman"  respected 
by  the  record  he  will  make. 

We  salute  our  hero  and  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. But  nothing  that  anyone  can  or 
may  say  about  him  and  his  extraordinary 
service  will  give  him  the  satisfaction  that 
Is  h.s.  knowing  tha.  for  42  years  he 
served  faithfully  and  well  the  country 
that  gave  him  hia  chance  to  become  a 
leader  among  mea 
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Tooth  and  the  Commuiiity 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

or   NEW    YOHK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd, 
I  wish  to  include  a  speech  I  made  at  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Youth  Confer- 
ence under  the  auspices  of  the  Long  Is- 
land YMCA  at  Huntington.  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  May  20,  1950: 

Mr.  ChaU-aian.  delegates  to  this  great 
gathering,  and  guests,  my  address  tonight 
will  be  given  in  spirit  ci  deep  humility. 
since  I  face  ycu  from  the  doubtful  eminence 
of  several  decades  more  of  living  than  most 
of  you  have  experienced.  Being  with  you 
tonight  refreshes  my  spirit.- because  ycu  rep- 
resent the  tomorrow  In  our  country  that  we 
must  work  toward  today. 

I  hope,  because  I  have  an  edge  in  age  over 
most  of  you  in  this  room,  I  haven't  degen- 
erat3d  Into  the  mold  cf  the  inSexible  reac- 
tionary who  is  against  everything  new  mere- 
ly because  it  is  new,  and  who  wants  to  fight 
a  last  ditch  fight  for  everything  old  just  be- 
cause it  Is  old.  and  regardless  of  whether  it 
may  be  outmoded.  There  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  very  new  and  the  be-whisk^red 
old  that  I  try  to  achieve  in  my  oflBcial  and 
private  thinking  on  social,  economic,  and 
political  questions. 

My  humility  stems  largely  from  the  fact 
that  here  tonight  I  am  talking  to  tomor- 
row's leaders  m  business,  professional,  and 
political  life  in  what  we  know  is  one  of  tiie 
most  Important  areas  m  tiie  United  States. 
I  understand  tliat  ycu  haU  from  my  own 
county  of  Suffolk  and  from  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Nassau,  Kings,  Queens,  West- 
chester, and  the  mid-Hudson  area,  and  that 
you  represent  the  amazing  total  of  50.000 
young  men  and  women — an  enormous,  un- 
uniformed  peaceful  army  for  God  and 
country. 

You  are  young  adults,  already  beginning 
to  take  an  important  place  In  the  life  of  your 
communities.  And  bear  In  mind  whatever 
you  do  to  make  your  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  strengthens  the  fabric 
of  cur  country  because  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  essence  but  a  collection  of  com- 
munities. The  measures  we  adopt  as  a  Na- 
tion; the  attitudes  we  have  as  a  collective 
people  grew  from  our  thoughts  and  our  acts 
in  our  home  towns. 

The  humility  I  spoke  of  In  beginning  this 
talk  further  results  from  my  realization  that 
I  am  facing  in  this  room  the  parents-to-be 
of  still  another  generation,  memljers  of 
which  win  one  day  sit.  as  you  are  sitting  In 
this  audience,  hearing  your  version  of  Youth 
and  the  Community,  the  topic  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me.  It  is  highly  complimentary 
that  ycu  and  your  leaders  who  have  fash- 
ioned this  up-to-ncw  very  interesting  pro- 
gram, feel  that  I  may  have  something  to 
impart  that  may  be  interesting  or  Instruc- 
tive, or  both.  Frankly,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  will  be  able  to.    I  certainly  want  to. 

I  recall,  when  I  was  at  year  age  level.  I 
heartily  disliked  the  pontlflcatlons  of  my 
elders  when  these  pontlflcatlons  became  Just 
categorical  "yesses"  and  "nces"  on  problems 
on  which  I  needed  real  enlightenment.  So, 
althoush  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  State  cf  New  York,  a  t>ody 
which,  as  ycu  know,  fixes  the  educational 
standards  of  New  York  State  from  the  ele- 
mantary  school*  right  through  po*tgra(luai« 


work.  I  will  try  to  avoid  the  pedagogic  ap- 
proach In  discvsslng  matters  with  you. 

I  really  believe,  as  of  this  hour  In  our  na- 
tional life,  it  would  be  more  fitting  if  the 
300  cr  so  of  ycu  at  this  great  meeting  would 
tell  me  what  is  on  your  minds.  If  I  could 
have  the  benefit  of  your  views  it  would  help 
m.e  In  my  dunes  as  a  Representative  of  the 
First  New  York  District  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Yours  Is  a  clean  page.  But  you  have  lived 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  high  Ideals  tliat 
go  with  youth,  and  you  are  justifiably  anx- 
ious to  translate  those  ideas  Into  practical 
courses  of  action. 

It  IS  to  ycur  present  advantage  that  you 
have  net  lived  long  enough  to  commit  the 
tragic  errors  of  Judgment  that  have  made 
our  globe  a  world  of  uncertainty,  oppression, 
and  terror.  My  generation  will  tiave  to  ac- 
cept full  respon-sibility  for  much  cf  what  is 
wrong  with  this  day.  And  before  my  genera- 
tion there  were  other  oldsters  who  contrib- 
uted an  oversubscribed  quota  of  mistakes. 

You  members  cf  this  generation — you  who 
are  as  current  as  the  latest  edition  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper — must  do  better 
than  j-our  predecessors  have  done  If  this 
world  of  ours  is  to  continue  to  be  a  habita- 
tion for  the  human  race.  I  literally  mean 
that  preceding  sentence.  Scientific  develop- 
ments have  reached  such  full  and  destructive 
fiower  that  some  men  of  high  eminence  in 
the  field  of  science  and  Invention  believe  we 
may  be  reaching  the  point  at  which  the 
world  and  most  living  things  on  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  man-made  implements  and 
scientific  devices. 

Only  yesterday  was  I.  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  board  of  regents,  over  for  a  visit  to 
Broolihaven  National  Laboratory,  which.  In- 
cidentally, we  chartered  several  years  ago. 
It  was  the  first  time  tiiat  the  regents  have 
had  a  meeting  on  eastern  Long  Island,  and 
during  this  stay  we  went  through  the  line 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  nearby 
at  Farmingdale,  and  the  beautiful  ornanien- 
tal  horticultural  laboratory,  the  estate  of 
William  R.  Coe.  known  as  Planting  Fields, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Nassau  County,  deeded 
to  the  regents  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 
However,  we  saw  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  the  strange  new  mammoth  ma- 
chines and  constantly  increasing  experimen- 
tal devices  for  research  Into  nuclear  energy 
which  mystified  us  and  left  us  in  wonder 
and  fear  of  what  man,  with  his  inventive 
genius  in  this  extraordinary  age,  might  bring 
forth. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  who  will  be 
the  winners  or  losers  in  the  greatly-to-be 
feared  next  global  war.  It  is  fcocomlng  a  ques- 
tion of  what  percentage  of  total  populations, 
belligerent  and  nonbelligerent — military  and 
civilian — win  stxrvlve  at  all  if  the  atom  bomb, 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  disease  germ  and 
noxious,  killing  gases  are  loosed  on  the 
world.  A  wild  deer  or  bird  does  not  know 
the  borders  of  the  states  having  different 
protective  measures  affecting  its  own  con- 
tinued existence.  If  they  knew  the  areas 
of  greater  safety,  they  could  stay  In  them. 
And  In  another  world  holocaust  who  can  de- 
fine, or  stay  within,  definite  borders  In  an 
all-out  killing  war  that  may  be  started  by 
seme  military  maniac  or  Godless  nation?  Aa 
always,  the  Innocent  will  suffer  when  the 
dogs  of  war  are  loosed.  And  the  next  war 
could  be  the  final  war — not  the  idealistic 
war  to  end  wars,  but  the  war  to  end  the  world 
as  we  know  it — Armageddon,  no  less. 

But  enough  of  these  forebodings.  There 
is  no  point  In  Underlining  them  even  though 
we  must  think  of  them.  We  should  not  dwell 
tonight  at  too  much  length  on  the  terrible 
things  tiiat  can  happen.  It  Is  l>etter  that 
we  now  examine  what  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  our  community  fiber,  thereby 
strengthening  our  Nation.  To  do  this,  it 
seems  obvious   tliat  your  generation  mufiC 


think  clearly,  live  fearlessly,  and  walk  abroad 
in  the  land  as  free  men  and  women,  thus 
setting  an  example  to  the  ycung  and  old  of 
all  races  and  all  nations. 

To  set  this  example,  to  stimulate  world- 
wide emulation  of  our  free  American  proc- 
esses, we  must  begin  at  home,  in  our  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  neighborhoods.  We 
must  strengthen  our  time-tested  institutions 
and  make  tiiem  even  mere  effective. 

Our  liberties,  our  institutions  represent 
much  sacrifice.  Men  and  women  have  died 
tliat  we  may  inherit  them.  Major  wars  hr.ve 
been  fought  to  guarantee  their  continuance. 
Youth's  blood  has  been  shed  for  them..  We 
want  no  more  w.".r3.  but  we  must  be  eternally 
vigilant  to  retain  those  fundamental  things 
in  America  that  have  contributed  to  our  spir- 
itual and  moral  greatness. 

In  this  changing  day  we  must  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Destructive,  atheistic  forces  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  capitalize  on  our  in- 
difference. 

We  must  support  our  churches.  We  all 
belong  to  some  church.  Too  many  of  us  are 
mereiy  nominal  members  of  a  church  organi- 
zation. It  isn't  enough  that  we  support  the 
church  financially.  If  the  churches  receive 
nothing  but  financial  support  they  will  in 
time  t>ecome  merely  monuments  to  the  ideals 
of  another  day — mausoleums  for  precepts 
preached  but  not  practiced.  Now.  as  never 
before,  we  should  become  active  participating 
members  of  our  church  organizations.  A 
church  ties  In  closely  with  all  better  ptiases 
of  community  liie  and  welfare.  So,  when 
the  youth  of  cur  land  support  the  churcli, 
they  enrich  the  life  of  the  community  and 
strengthen  the  national  cliaracter. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  all  character-build- 
ing youth  organizations  because  I  believe  in 
an  accent  on  youth  and  all  that  pertains  to 
it.  Parenthetically  I  have  three  children  of 
my  own  and  seven  grandchildren. 

I  could  dwell  at  length  on  what  I  know 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
meant  in  the  lives  cf  millions  of  fellow 
Americans  of  yesteryear  and  v;hat  that  or- 
ganization means  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ycung  men  tiirouchout  the  land  today. 
I  do  not  need  to  do  that  here  tonight.  You 
are  the  living,  vibrant  examples  of  the  result 
of  the  highly  beneficial  programs  of  the 
YMCA.  And  what  I  am  saying  about  the 
YMCA  applies  equally  to  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Further,  I  am  happy  that  we  live  in  s 
country  In  which  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
belong  by  free  choice  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  boys'  clubs,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  and  similar  organizations  devoted  to 
the  growing  boy  and  girl.  Organizations  of 
that  kind  are  not  tolerated  by  dictators. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  abolished  them  by  de- 
cree. The  youth  organization,  Americaa 
style,  stimulates  free  thinking  and  indi- 
vidual action.  Such  heresies  are  not  toler- 
ated by  the  Hitlers,  the  Mussolini's,  and 
yes,  the  Stalins.  It  is  true  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  youth  organization  called  the 
Young  Pioneers,  but  that  organization  is 
not  comparable  to  our  organizations  for  the 
young,  because  It  is  entirely  an  inetrument 
of  state  and  not  a  voluntary  organization  of 
the  free  young.  The  Russian  Young  Pioneer 
Is  merely  a  Soviet  soldier  in  the  making. 

So,  as  a  part  of  our  community  life,  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  creating  an  ever- 
stronger  free  United  States,  it  is  Incumbent 
on  tos  all.  youni?  and  old.  to  support  our 
youth  organizations.  Elders  can  support 
youth  movements  with  their  money,  their 
time,  and  their  often  wise  counsel.  Boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  women  can 
support  them  by  belonging  to  them,  by  being 
active  participants  in  their  programs.  As 
those  present  pile  up  the  years,  my  plea  to 
ycu  is  not  to  settle  mto  the  quiet  groove  of 
complete  contentment  and  feel  that  the 
church,  tlie  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  and  simUar 
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orgraaxizatlona  can  function  without  your 
active  continuing  Interest.  If  those  onjinl- 
satlons  are  to  continue  to  be  effwrtlve  In- 
■trumentA  for  community  ar.d  national  wel- 
fare, they  must  be  supported  by  you.  and 
have  your  deep  Interest,  for  as  long  as  you 
are  active  In  the  arena  of  American  life. 

Youth  can  do  more  for  yowth  than  age 
can.  Acre  can  sympathlie.  Age  can  offer 
advice,  counsel,  and  financial  support.  Eut 
youth  can  be  reached —truly  reached — only 
by  youth.  Ar.d  If  youth  Is  reached.  Its  Ideal- 
ism qulcJcened.  Its  feet  planted  firmly  en 
the  solid  ground  of  respect  for  all  religions 
and  Informed  love  of  country,  then  youth 
will  patriotically  be  serving  the  community 
and  the  ccmntry. 

All  of  us.  m  cur  spheres.  Ir  cur  own  back- 
grounds must  do  our  utmost  to  convince  the 
tlioughtless  and  the  careless  that  the  paths 
of  rectitude  are  just  as  exciting,  and  more 
rewarding,  than  careless,  defiant,  or  Immoral 
living.  And  we — and  by  we  I  really  mean 
you — must  convince  the  great  body  of  ycuth 
that  careless  living  Is  unpatriotic  livlni^:  that 
defiance  of  decent  and  accepted  staiidards 
which  from  our  earliest  days  have  con- 
tributed .lore  than  anything  else  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country.  Is  net  smart,  but 
JU5t  "corny."  to  use  present  day  parlance. 

We  are  potential  evangelists  for  the  buiid- 
Ing  of  stronger  communities  and  a  stron£;rr 
Nation.  It  may  be  that  the  middle  aged  and 
the  old.  can  furnish  more  know-how  in  some 
matters  by  merely  drawing  on  more  experi- 
ence than  their  children,  but  one  thing  is 
cr%'stal  clear  to  .ae  and  that  Is  that  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman  will  con- 
tribute more  in  the  way  of  Idealistic  think- 
ing and  crort  than  the  oldster.  Without 
Idealism  our  communities  w-ill  become  Jvut 
dreary  places  of  abode.  Without  youth. 
vrtth  Its  shoulders  squared  and  Its  head 
thrown  back,  everlastingly  and  eternally  In- 
sisting Ideallstlcally  on  a  better  community 
In  a  t>etter  Nation  In  a  better  world,  there 
win  be  no  progress.  Why  is  that?  I  bel lev- 
It  Is  because  aje  brings  caution — too  often 
a  dismaying  over-supply  of  that  useful 
quality.  Are  xisually  wants  status  quo. 
And  we  must  not  be  content  with  status 
quo.  Youth  must — and  does — press  ev'?r 
forward  for  Improvement.  And  to  the  credit 
of  youth  It  must  be  conceded  by  the  thought- 
ful and  fair-minded  that  youth  is  more 
Idealistic  than  age.  Its  flaming,  resolute 
Idealism  Is  needed  more  now  than  ever  in 
oiu"  national  history.  It  is  needed  In  our 
communities  to  guarantee  that  we  do  not 
become  too  smug  or  too  self-satisfied  wl:h 
the  status  quo. 

So.  If  I  have  any  plea  to  make  to  you  In 
this  room.  It  Is  that  you.  and  the  50.000  young 
contemporaries  you  represent,  who  already 
have  your  hands  to  the  community  and  civic 
plow,  keep  them  there  until  the  prugrams 
you  have  Instituted  become  glorious  reali- 
tles.  And  when  those  programs  near  frui- 
tion, by  then  you  will  have  developed  other 
and  equally  Unportant  programs. 

I  believe  we  are  all  worried  about  the  gangs 
of  young  men  and  women,  most  of  them  of 
adolescent  years,  that  have  arisen  menaclncly 
In  the  great  world  metropolis  only  a  fi'w 
ml'.es  distant  from  this  pe.-iceful  and  law- 
abiding  community.  Shootlns^s,  stabblnjs, 
sexual  Immorality  and  defiance  of  the  law 
are  the  modus  operandi  of  these  gangs.  I 
believe  the  gan^s  can  be  broken  up.  Thcje 
are  two  ways  to  break  them  up.  One  Is 
throueh  officers  of  the  law  with  nightsticks 
and  guns  taking  summary,  drastic,  bleed- 
letting  action — treating  these  boys  and  girls 
as  they  would  treat  the  Al  Caf>ones.  the 
Frankie  Yales  and  other  professional  gang- 
sters. And.  in  extreme  emergencies  such 
protective  action  may  be  necessary.  But  that 
Isn't  the  final  or  desirable  answer.  Is  It? 
Violence  breeds  violence.  Brutality  brei.'da 
brutaUty. 

No.  violence,  harshness,  and  official  eci'.ct* 
woa't  put  the  gangi  in  Brcokiyn,  Manhat- 


tan and  elsewhere  out  of  business.  But 
you  can.  ^'y\  o  have  no  gu  's.  no  switch- 
knives  no  brass  knuckles  and  no  belief  In 
violence  as  a  mode  of  life. 

You  can.  with  helpful  design  on  behalf  of 
your  community.  If  you  come  from  p«jlnta 
where  these  gangs  exist,  consider  the  break- 
ing up  of  these  gangs  as  one  of  your  chief 
responsibilities.  If  you  are  smug  in  the 
feeling  that  you  are  one  of  the  saved  and 
have  no  Interest  In  the  less  enlightened,  you 
BhouM  extirpate  that  smugness  from  your 
thinkinc;  Immediately.  Also,  you  can  do 
more  than  merely  deplore.  You  can  act. 
You  can  devise  programs  calculated  to  ex- 
pose and  bring  these  presently  wayward  boys 
and  girls  to  your  own  fine  way  of  life.  And 
after  devising  these  programs,  considering 
each  step  proposed  very  carefully,  you  can 
effect  a  union  with  all  agenclea,  official  and 
unofficial,  that  are  trying  to  grapple  with  this 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  But  you 
can  take  the  lead. 

Because  you  are  young  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  motives  and  frustrations  of  the 
young,  your  viewpoint — your  approach  to  this 
problem— will  be  highly  valuable.  You  may 
come  up  with  the  solutions.  I  would  rather 
trust  In  your  Judgment  to  effect  eventual 
cxires  than  In  the  dull  thud  of  a  policeman *■ 
club. 

Mentioning  the  word  "Judarment"  prompts 
me  to  digress  for  a  moment.  No  one  can 
readily  describe  "Judgment"  and  it  Is  hardly 
within  the  orbit  of  that  which  can  be  taught. 
Someone  said  that  It  Is  acquu-ed  thro-gh  the 
e-xpenence  of  exercising  bad  Judgment.  It 
spells  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure,  and  probably  the  best  dehnltion  Is 
sound  common  sense.  Then.  too.  everyone 
strives  for  success,  but  the  road  Is  not  clearly 
marked  with  signs,  else  everyone  wotild  be 
successful  and  that  we  know  Is  not  so.  The 
route  Is  a  devious  one  and  must  be  searched 
for  diligently.  However,  easy  accomplish- 
ment does  not  give  satisfaction,  which  really 
only  comes  genuinely  after  hard  struggle  and 
the  surmounting  of  difficult  obstacles.  Nev- 
ertheless, what  causes  us  to  exert  otirselves 
and  put  forth  our  greatest  effort  is  the  appeal 
of  Just  this  challenge. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  business  of  law  and 
order.  If  In  your  Investigation  and  research 
into  the  reasons  for  these  gangs — and  youll 
have  to  find  the  reasons  before  you  can  help 
invoke  a  cvire — you  find  their  existence  re- 
sults from  poor  housing,  lack  of  parental  In- 
terest, a  weakness  In  otir  public  school  sys- 
tem, an  Inadequate  number  of  YMCA  and 
Yy;CA  branches  and  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  troops,  your  findings  will  be  valuable. 
wherever  they  may  lead.  A  fact  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  in  life.  If  you  can  get  the 
facts  and  properly  evaluate  them,  you  are  in 
a  position  then  to  move  toward  curatives  and 
palliatives.  As  a  lawmaker,  and  one  who 
helps  guide  our  State's  educational  system, 
I  would  like  to  know  the  facts.  So  would  you. 
Am  I  recommending  too  big  a  program? 
I  cant  think  so.  when  I  think  of  the  group 
here  as  the  direct  representatives  of  50.000 
young  men  and  women  in  your  age  brackets, 
imbued  with  similar  enthusiasm  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  Nation  and  mo- 
tiv.ited  by  the  highest,  finest  ideals. 

I  U  say.  somewhat  chailenglngiy  I'll  admit, 
that  unless  thoughtful,  clear-headed.  God- 
fearing American  youth,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented here  tonight,  analyzes  youth's  prob- 
lems fair'y  and  squarely  and  Institutes  and 
works  hard  at  programs  calculated  to  help 
ail  youth  of  our  land,  regardless  of  its  so- 
cial and  economic  strata  and  environment, 
it  is  not  facing  up  to  Its  own  citizenship 
responsibilities.  And  the  young  American.  a« 
well  as  his  senior,  has  responsibilities. 

Lawlessness  on  the  part  of  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  youth,  always  highly  publicized. 
Is  seized  on  eagerly  by  the  Godless  material- 
ists behind  tlie  iron  curtain  as  a  symbol  of 
wl:at  they  have  termed  the  "fundamental 
gangsterism  of  the  United  States." 


We  know  we  are  not  a  gangster  Nation. 
We  know,  as  we  who  live  here  should,  that 
the  great  majority  of  youth  are  law-abiding. 
We  sorrowfully  and  with  shame  confess  the 
presence  of  some  gangs.  It  la  our  job  to 
educate  the  young  gangster  out  of  his  pres- 
ent role  of  mock  heroics  and  Into  the  higher 
•trata  of  good  cliizen.ihlp.  And  you  can  do 
It.  You  can  do  it  by  your  tot-1  all-out  deter- 
mination to  bend  yotir  every  e.Tort  to  accom- 
plish It.  By  so  doing  you  can  do  for  your 
communities  something  that  the  oldsters 
have  failed  to  do  because  they  haven't  the 
understanding  to  enable  them  to  do  It. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say,  but  I  am 
drawing  toward  the  end  of  the  time  allotted 
me. 

I  have  talked  about  a  few  of  the  things 
that  are  on  my  mind.  I  don't  want  you  to 
feel  that,  while  presenting  some  serious  as- 
pects of  present-day  life,  that  I  am  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleastires  of  living  Yju  like  to 
swim,  play  baseball,  hunt,  play  tennis,  and 
fish.  And  I  hope  I  never  live  so  long  I  won't 
enjoy  doing  most  of  those  things  or  watch- 
ing others  do  all  of  them.  Healthy  minds 
grew  out  of  healthy,  active,  well-conditioned 
bodies.  And  let  tos.  while  we  are  young  and 
have  the  equipment  with  which  to  do  It  and 
the  stamina  and  youth  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
fullest,  be  as  athletic  as  our  time,  circum- 
stances, and  environments  will  permit. 

But  let  us  not,  as  American  citizens, 
young  or  old.  place  undue  emphasis  on  the 
physical.  The  physical  pleasures  we  derive 
are  satisfying,  but  momentary.  Tlie  long- 
range,  permanently  satisfying  things  are  the 
things  of  the  spirit. 

Love  of  God  and  love  of  country  are 
things  of  the  spirit.  They  ennoble  us.  They 
set  us  apart  from  what  we  l.ke  to  term  the 
lower  forms  of  creation.  Out  love  for  God 
and  His  bounties  and  blessings  keeps  us  on 
the  high  road  of  decent,  honorable  living. 
Our  love  of  country  makes  us  want  to  do  our 
share  to  make  It  a  better  country.  And  we 
can  only  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  ctir 
country  by  engaging  In  the  wonh-whlle 
activities  of  our  community,  our  neighbor- 
hood. By  so  doing,  each  of  us,  no  matter 
hew  humble  or  unlnfluentlal  we  may  feel  we 
are.  has  a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

None  of  us  can  make  too  early  a  start 
toward  becoming  conscientious  humans, 
able  to  think  for  ourselves,  able  to  meet  our 
own  problems,  thus  equipping  ourselves  to 
solve  the  larger  problems  of  our  community 
and  our  Nation.  By  your  very  presence  here, 
ycu  young  men  and  women,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  great  diaracter- 
buildlng  organizations  of  cur  times,  prove 
yourselves  conscientious  humans.  By  the 
grace  cf  God  you  will  find  the  wlsc'.cm  and 
strength  In  the  years  ahead  to  so  ve  your 
own  problems,  and  In  so  doing  conpletely 
equip  yourself  for  patriotic  and  civl:  service 
on  behalf  of  your  community  and  cur  great 
Nation. 

Being  with  you  tonight  has  been  one  of 
the  great  pleasures  of  recent  days  for  me.  Z 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  ha,-e  taken 
in  my  remarks. 


Mrs.  Leroy  Johnson  Wins  Pra  se  of 
Sacramento  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiCS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINCTON 

DFLECATE   FROM    H.AWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/iTTVEa 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr      FARRINGTON.     Mr.      Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remar:;^  in  tho 
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Record.  I  ^rish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
of  May  9  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Leroy  John- 
son, the  wife  of  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  California. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

PiursicTD  Err  Right 

Mrs.  Leroy  Johnson  is  here  conducting  the 
reelection  campaign  of  her  Congressman 
husband  from  the  third.  Sacramento,  dis- 
trict while  he  remains  on  the  Job  in  Wash- 
ington. 

That  makes  a  good  deal  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, because  not  only  is  Mrs.  Johnson  an 
effective  campaigner  but  the  district  can 
enjcy  uninterrupted  representation  in  the 
Natlcnal  Capital. 

M-s.  Johnson,  too.  can  enter  whole- 
heartedly Into  the  campaign  activities  be- 
cause fhc  Is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  merits 
of  her  candidate.  On  this  subject,  she 
stated: 

'I  feel  the  people  In  this  district  are  darned 
lucky  to  have  such  a  good  Ccngressman. 

•  Rot  is  -  hard  worker,  he  is  honsst,  mtel- 
llgent.  and  Intensely  patriotic  and  he  is  ccn- 
ver!?nt  with  the  problems  of  the  district. 
He  knows  water  law  and  water  problems  and 
that  is  most  important  to  this  district.  On 
top  of  that  I  ttiink  he's  wonderful." 

Of  courre.  Mrs.  Johnson  may  be  a  little 
prejudiced  regaring  Congressman  Johnson. 
But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  her  ap- 
praisal is  n;t  much  more  flattering  than  that 
of  Washington  observers  who  view  the  work 
cf  Congressmen  objectively. 

The  voters  must  sort  of  be  of  that  opinion, 
also,  since  they  have  elected  him  four  times. 


Id  Defense  of  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

C7  M.U:S-».:HV;ir:T3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE£ENTATI\'E3 

Monday,  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  constructive  article — one  ap- 
propriate at  any  time — entitled  "In  De- 
fense of  Politicians."  written  by  an  out- 
standing statesman  and  scholar,  Hon. 
Claude  G.  Bowers.  American  Ambassador 
to  Chile  and  former  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  This  positive  article  is 
worthy  of  reading  by  every  American. 

The  article  follows: 

In  Detinse  of  Politicians 
(By  Claude  G   Bowers) 

Recently  I  took  up  for  a  rereading  that 
charming  and  illuminating  work,  The  End- 
less Adventure,  the  monumental  masterpiece 
Df  the  brilliant  Scotch  historian  and  phllos- 
Dpher.  Frederick  Oliver,  dealing  with  the  Wal- 
polean  period  of  English  history,  and  I  was 
startled  by  something  I  had  missed  before— 
his  pages  devoted^  to  "praise  of  politicians." 

No  doubt  my  attention  was- attracted  on 
the  second  reading  because  In  recent  years 
the  tendency  in  America  to  sneer  at  political 
parties  and  politicians  has  seemed  to  have 
grUned  m.omentum  in  the  popular  mind. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  I 
have  been  in  the  storm  centers  of  the  at- 
tacks en  democracy  by  the  Fascist,  Nazi,  and 
Falangist  forces  that  set  cut  a  few  years  ago 
to  erect  the  most  autocratic  and  tyrannical 
totalitarian  governments  on  the  ruins  of 
democratic  institutions.  I  have  observed, 
close  haiid.  that  Invarlabiy  the  preliminary 


ciimpaign  has  t::ken  th;  fcrm  of  a  denuncia- 
tion ot  political  parties  and  "corrupt  politi- 
cians "  The  a:sum.pticn  cf  the  Gcebbels 
prcpigandists  is  that  a  political  party  not 
dominated  by  the  state  is  a  faction,  and  that 
all  politicians  are  incompetent  and  corrupt. 
The  effect  intended  is  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  party  government  and  in 
their  political  leaders.  In  view  of  their  rec- 
ords as  corruptlcnl«t3.  pillagers  of  private 
property,  and  armed  thieves.  It  cvight  to  be 
amusing  to  find  men  like  Hitler  and  Goe- 
ring  piously  denouncing  politicians  as  cor- 
rupt. But  one  only  need  read  the  news- 
papers and  books  and  see  the  p'ays.  musical 
comedies,  and  jugglers  of  the  vaudevile  stage 
in  America  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
Fascist  line  of  attack  on  democratic  insti- 
tutions has  become  quite  commonplace  here. 
The  effect,  if  net  the  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  conscious  pur- 
pcse.  is  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  the  institutions  of  the  founding 
fathers.  For  common  sense  must  make  It 
clear  that  in  a  naticin  of  130.000,000  people 
reaching  from  coast  to  ccastj-over  thousands 
of  miles  of  mountain  and  valley,  democracy 
could  not  function  In  orderly  fashion  with- 
out political  organizations  holdii^g  concrete 
views  cf  national  policy  to  be  pressed  upon 
the  people  through  the  constitutional  Instru- 
mentality of  the  polls. 

There  certainly  are  some  corrupt  pclitl- 
cians.  Just  as  there  are  corrupt  financiers, 
corrupt  merchants,  corrupt  industnalists, 
and  corrupt  preachers,  tut  no  one  is  so  un- 
fair as  to  draw  a  sweeping  indictment  against 
these  sectors  cf  society  because  they  contain, 
here  and  there,  a  corrupt  man.  Only  in  the 
case  of  politicians  is  the  charge  made  generaL 
And  that,  of  course,  is  a  fantastic  falsehcod- 
When  we  reflect  that  in  the  case  of  men  en- 
gaged politically  in  the  public  service  the 
spotlight  is  constantly  thrown  upon  them 
and  the  micrc>£ccpe  used  in  eager  search  of 
evidence  of  vFrongdcing.  we  tremble  to  think 
what  might  be  the  result  if  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  society  were  subjected  to  the  same 
constant  and  intensive  scrutiny. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than 
the  notion  that  with  the  elimination  of  poli- 
ticians, which  could  mean  the  eitemalnatioa 
of  democracy,  corruption  would  disappear 
from  government.  It  is  common  kncwledga 
that  the  leaders  of  fascism  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have  accumulated  vast  fortunes 
through  the  ungentle  art  cf  stealing  by 
force;  and  in  the  stealing  of  the  property  of 
the  citizens,  these  nabobs  of  tyranny  also 
deprive  them  cf  their  natural  rights,  their 
liberties,  and  their  human  dignity.  This  as- 
tounding pillaging  of  the  state,  and  cf  indi- 
viduals, by  the  totalitarian  dignitaries  would 
be  quite  impossible  where  the  people  can 
pass  on  such  crunes  through  legal  and  politi- 
cal action. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  American  politician 
who  had  resorted  to  corruption  to  enrich 
himself  died  in  miserable  Isolation  and  in 
poverty,  despised  by  his  countrymen,  after 
serving  a  term  in  prison,  but  under  a  Fascist 
or  Nazi  regime  the  ccrruptionisis  are  the  un- 
touchables and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  wealth 
they  can  accumulate  through  robbery  by 
force.  Yet  these  are  the  men — the  Hitlers, 
Mussclinis.  and  Gcerings — who  have  thun- 
dered so  righteously  against  representative 
democratic  government  because  cf  the  "cor- 
rupt politicians."* 

There  are  politicians  and  "politicians." 
Just  as  there  are  bankers  and  embezzlers,  and 
some  of  the  politicians  will  graft  lust  as 
some  bankers  have  s:ched  from  the  de- 
positor. The  greater  part  of  the  grafting 
comes  from  men  far  down  In  the  scale  of  pol- 
iticians, and  it  was  not  these  petty  politicians 
that  the  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis  were  trying  to 
destroy,  but  the  real  leaders  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, the  men  who  fought  and  wrought 
Intelligently  for  democratic  principles.  They 
were  the  dangerous  ones,  because  they  led 


the  people:  and  therefore  the  first  step  In  all 
Fascist  movements  is  to  destroy  the  people's 
faith  In  their  honest  political  leaders  and 
to  "liquidate  "  th;m. 

Now  the  theoretical  critic,  having  in  mind 
the  political  leaders  who  have  led  mankind 
onward  and  upward  in  the  democratic  way  to 
liberty  and  opportunity,  are  prone  to  describe 
them  as  "statesmen,"  not  politicians:  and  yet 
almost  all  of  the  greatest  British  and  .Ameri- 
can statesmen  have  been  consum^mate  poli- 
ticians, and  have  reached  the  place  where 
they  could  serve  mankind  throueh  political 
methods.  Oliver  reminds  us  that  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  a  hlghmmded  theorist,  an 
economist,  and  a  man  of  the  closet,  re- 
fused to  discriminate  between  the  politician 
and  the  statesman  and  lumped  them  to- 
gether as  corrupt.  He  denounced  them  as 
"that  insidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly 
called  a  statesman  or  politician."  And  that, 
of  course,  was  stupid  in  Adam  Smith.  For 
without  statesmen,  t'nere  would  be  no  one 
skilled  and  trained  m  the  art  of  govern- 
ment: and  without  these,  society  would  re- 
vert to  chaos. 

Yet  it  has  become  a  cheap  fashion  In 
America  to  parrot  this  propaganda  of  the 
Pascist-minded.  The  villain  in  the  romance 
is  apt  to  be  a  "politician."  and  the  gtnlty 
in  the  detective  story  m  which  a  politician 
is  one  of  the  suspects  is  almost  certain  to  be. 
The  comedian  in  the  musical  comedy  can 
always  get  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the 
vacant  mind  by  a  fling  at  "these  poiiticians." 
Even  the  mc^e  precicus  element  in  the 
academy  shrues  Its  shoulders  and  exclaims, 
"Ah.  the  poUucians."  ^ 

n 

Let  us  call  the  roll  of  the  greatest  cf  Amer- 
icans to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  our  demo- 
cratic liberties  and  institutions,  guaranteed 
by  law.  for  the  protection  cf  the  citizen 
against  the  abuse  of  power.  WHo  and  what 
were  they?  They  were  these  very  n^uch  ma- 
ligned politicians. 

The  mo«t  consummate  of  them  all,  per- 
haps the  most  consummate  in  modern  his- 
tory, vtas  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  he  more 
than  any  other  man  who  formulated  the 
way  of  lie  known  as  the  American  way.  He 
was  a  businessman,  in  that  he  was  a  success- 
ful planter  until  public  service  deprived 
his  business  of  his  supervision,  but  as  such 
he  cculd  have  done  nothing  toward  placing 
the  imprint  of  his  philosophy  on  cur  life. 
Ee  was  a  philosopher,  but  there  have  beea 
other  philosophers  with  a  philosophy  making 
for  the  good  of  society,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  reach  the  public  and  put  their  philos- 
ophy into  effect.  Because  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man.  Jefferson  did  not  take  refuge  in 
his  closet  and  whine  his  criticisms  of  the 
men  in  public  life.  He  sa'^Iied  forth  into  the 
political  arena  with  his  battle  ax  and  be- 
came a  politician.  He  knew  that  a  philosophy 
tucked  away  among  the  c  ?bwebs  in  the  closet 
will  remain  a  curiosity  and  never  become  a 
reality.  And  being  a  politician,  he  was  a 
realist. 

As  a  politician  he  was  a  propagandist  with 
few  peers:  a  practical  organizer  unsurpassed: 
a  diplomat  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  making  it  easy  to  work  with 
and  direct  the  activities  of  others.  Thus  dur- 
ing the  first  12  years  of  the  Republic  he  made 
it  definitely  a  democracy:  and  through  politi- 
cal inspiration  and  direction  from  afar,  he 
and  they  who  thought  with  him.  also  politi- 
cians, forced  into  the  fundamental  law  the 
Bill  cf  Rights.  Had  he  not  been  a  skilled  and 
practical  politician  working  for  the  welfare, 
the  rights,  and  liberties  cf  the  people,  our 
national  destiny  might  have  been  vartly  dif- 
ferent frcm  what  it  became. 

There  are  two  majestic  memorials  on  the 
Mall  m  Washington  to  e.xpress  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  Nation  for  services  to  country  and 
humanity — and  one  is  to  .Jefferson,  the  poli- 
tician. 
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Tt*  othfr  la  to  another  polUldAn — l.ln- 
ccln.  ATter  Jcffcnon,  U  would  b*  hard  to 
find  another  American  k>  consummate  aa  a 
poilticlan.  He  has  been  so  dlagxUaed  by 
MuUmantaUau  that  ifw  appear  to  bio\r 
that  In  Um  XlUnota  of  his  daj  where  poli- 
ticians who  knew  all  the  ans-aers  flourished 
like  the  peea  bay  tree,  he  was  the  most 
cunning  and  akUKul  of  them  ail.  I  know 
cf  no  biosraphy  that  »o  perfectly  refl'jct* 
the  man  and  his  methods  as  that  of  Bev- 
ertd^.  who.  being  a  pollUclan  himself,  ccxild 
sense  and  see  the  art  with  which  Lincoln 
ilwwil  to  power.  He,  too,  understood  tha 
polltlelan'a  art  of  propaganda,  the  pcUtU 
dan's  science  of  organization,  and  he  knew 
how.  when  neceasary.  to  work  under  cover 
and  get  results.  I  am  sure  It  Is  bec.iuse 
Beverldge's  book  ao  clearly  reveals  his  hero 
as  primarily  a  politician  that  the  senUmen- 
talists  frown  upon  It.  History  credits  him 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union;  but  never  cv^uld 
he  hare  attained  the  power  to  render  taesa 
Incalculable  so-vlces  had  he  not  been  a  clever 
pQlttlcian;  and  even  In  power,  his  wiscom, 
■Bperlor  to  that  of  others.  Is  manifest  la  his 
political  metho<is. 

Becaiise  of  their  success  as  politicians  they 
were  hated  by  their  opponents  In  their  day, 
but  there  are  no  national  memorials  to  their 
cntica  on  th«  IfaU. 

To  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  we  may  add 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  rendered  Immeasurable 
serrtce  to  the  people  In  defeating  the  machi- 
nations of  an  embryo  plutocracy  through  his 
genius  as  a  great  politician.  His  greatest 
battles  were  fought  in  the  arena  of  politics, 
axKl  there  he  was  a  crasier.  clever,  resource- 
ful, militant,  and  even  ruthless. 

To  sum  up.  all  the  great  idols  of  tha 
Britlsh-speaiing  peopies  who  have  left  in- 
delible Impressions  on  the  two  nations 
through  the  policies  they  sponsored  and 
furthered  have  been  professional  politi- 
cians— men  trained  In  politics,  and  that 
means  in  statecraft.  From  Walpole,  in  Eng- 
land, down  through  Pitt.  Fox.  Biirke.  Palm- 
erston.  Gladstone.  Disraeli,  and  now 
Churchill,  and  in  America  from  Jefferson 
and  Sam  Adams  down  through  Monroe, 
Jackson,  Lincoln.  Johnson,  Theodore  Ro<?se- 
velt,  and  now  Franklin  Rooaevelt,  the  out- 
standing servants  of  the  public  good  have 
been  politicians. 

.^t  once  someone  will  note  the  absence  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  His  position  is  unique. 
A  coloasal  figure,  he  will  grow  greater  with 
the  years.  He  was  that  rarest  of  all  thinps— 
a  statesman  who  hjid  never  been  an  active, 
experienced  jxilitlclan,  and  that  makes  him 
unique.  But  this  calls  for  reservations. 
Prom  his  youth  on.  his  mind  was  occupied 
most  with  the  politics  of  statesmanship.  His 
studies  were  In  this  sphere.  But  It  wais  not 
until  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency that  he  ever  participated  In  political 
activities.  Until  then  he  had  never  made 
eTen  a  political  speech,  or  faced  the  popu- 
lace on  the  hiistlnes.  or  sat  In  caucus  In 
deTislng  ways  and  means  of  political  action. 
He  had  an  incurable  distrust  of  men  who 
had  actually  worked  In  politics,  born  of  the 
cloistered  life  of  the  %cademy.  and  he  thus 
deprived  himself  at  a  critical  Juncture  of 
the  advice  of  men  grown  old  and  wise  In 
political  struggles.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  with  all  his  genius  as  a  statesman,  and 
his  advantage  as  an  Idealist,  he  might  have 
succeeded  In  defeating  the  maneuvering  of 
his  enemies  h.ad  he  been  trained  more  in  the 
school  of  practical  politics. 

in 

What  Is  polities'  Webster's  definition  says 
It  is  "the  science  and  art  of  eovern.Tient.  tha 
science  dealing  with  organization,  regulation, 
and  adminlstrattcn  of  state  •  •  •  tha 
theory  _r  practice  of  managlnic  or  dlrecMng 
th«  aSatxa  of  public  pciicy  ot  of  po;i.ical 


Then  what  la  a  politician?  The  same  au- 
thority says  he  Is  '"one  versed  or  experienced 
In  the  science  of  government." 

There  stirely  Is  nothing  particularly  dis- 
reputable about  that,  though  Adam  Smith 
might  think  so.  But  the  sort-slRhted  scoff- 
ers and  the  Fasclst-mlnded  Insist  that  a  poli- 
tician Is  a  mere  seeker  after  office  for  the 
aake  of  the  salary.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that 
among  the  thousands  holding  minor  offices 
many.  If  not  most,  are  motivated  partly  by 
the  salary.  Incidentally,  droll  as  it  may  seem. 
It  la  the  salary  that  draws  men  into  counting 
rooms  and  banks  and  factories.  However.  If 
the  man  who  gets  the  office  earns  his  salary 
by  performing  his  duties  satisfactorily,  he  Is 
discharging  a  necessary  function  In  organ- 
ized society.  But  In  the  higher  ranks  I  know 
scores  of  men  personally  who  enter  politics, 
beccKne  politicians,  and  take  office  at  a  finan- 
cial sacrifice  because  they  are  primarily  In- 
terested In  principles  and  policies  they  think 
fcr  the  good  of  the  country;  and  among  these 
are  many  who  have  sacrificed  not  only  money 
but  also  health  and  strength  In  the  service 
of  the  state — and  all  were  politicians. 

Possibly  conceding  all  this,  the  critic  falls 
back  on  the  politicians  of  the  lower  ranks. 
the  precinct  committeemen,  often  dubbed 
ward  heelers.  I  am  iinable  to  find  an3rthing 
disreputable  In  serving  a  party  organization 
In  this  lowly  position — since  It  is  necessary. 
The  statesman  who  began  at  the  bottom  In 
the  organization  may  be  all  the  better  for  It. 
The  btislnessman  makes  a  point  of  Insisting 
that  his  men  shall  learn  the  business  from 
the  bottom  up.  Only  In  politics  are  the  good 
men  expected  to  begin  at  the  top.  These 
generally  soon  reach  the  bottom,  since  they 
have  no  real  foundation  of  knowledge. 

IV 

This  brings  us  to  the  pet  anathema  of  the 
theorist  and  the  Fascist-minded — the  politi- 
cal parties.  Mussolini  would  have  none  of 
them — none  but  his  own:  Hitler  would  have 
none  of  them — none  but  his  own:  Franco 
wotild  have  none  of  them — none  but  his  own. 
None  of  these  could  afford  a  party  of  opposi- 
tion. It  would  Interfere  with  the  destruction 
of  human  rights,  with  the  suppression  of 
liberty,  and  might  make  the  liquidation  of 
political  opponents  through  bullet  and  blud- 
geon, and  the  stealing  of  the  hierarchy,  dan- 
gerous. It  is  significant  of  the  wise  thinking 
of  the  English  that  whatever  party  may  be 
In  power,  the  opposing  party  In  minority 
officially  is  called  His  Majesty's  oppoeition. 
And  It  Is  recognized  that  His  Majesty's  op- 
position performs  a  high  function  In  the 
state.  It  exposes  blunders,  demands  expla- 
nations, keeps  those  In  power  on  their  met- 
tle, and  Illuminates  the  political  scene  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  which  has  a  right 
to  know  what  Is  transpiring,  since  govern- 
ment Is  their  business 

Sad  experience  has  shown  that  stockhold- 
ers In  a  corporation  would  often  have  been 
safer  if  there  had  been  a  party  of  opposition 
on  the  board  of  directors 

Without  parties  In  a  democracy  there  would 
be  chaos;  with  but  one  party  maintained  by 
force,   there  Is  fascism  and  tyranny. 

Political  parties,  then,  are  necessary,  but  If 
there  are  to  be  parties  there  must  be  party 
leaders,  and  If  there  are  party  leaders,  there 
must  be  politicians.  If  these  party  leaders 
are  w-rth  their  salt,  they  must  be  trained 
and  experienced  politicians.  Oliver,  phi- 
losopher, not  politician,  but  wise  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  historian  says  that  "the 
notion  that  we  can  save  ourselves  without 
their  help  Is  an  illusion;  for  politics  is  not 
one  of  th(iee  crafts  that  can  be  learned  by 
the  light  of  nature  without  an  apprentice- 
ship." 

A  democracy  must  fall  without  leaders  of 
courage.  Intelligence,  and  character.  The 
assumption  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  was 
that  the  maas  mind  can  be  trusted,  or  its 
Instinct  trusted.  If  provided  with  the  facts; 
and  but  for  political  piu-tles  contending  for 


the  mastery,  and  engaging  In  polemics,  tha 
cause  of  liberty  and  human  rights  would 
perish  t)ecause  there  would  be  no  great 
organization  concerning  Itself  with  the  dis- 
semination of  the  facts.  Agulrr-  Cer^la.  a 
great  Chilean  President  and  statesman, 
framed  an  Imperishable  sentence  when  he 
said  that  "to  educate  Is  to  gov  rrn."  And 
he  meant  not  only  education  in  t.ie  schools, 
but  education  from  the  polltlca;  hustings. 
That  Is  the  reason  that  the  totalitarian  can- 
not tolerate  parties,  for  parties  mean  tas 
open  submission  cf  facts  and  policies  to  the 
arbitrament  of  debate.  The  dlcator  miist 
suppress  political  parties  becaus ;  he  must 
Impose  silence.  With  but  one  Darty,  and 
that  an  organ  of  the  government,  the  rulers 
can  keep  the  people  In  Ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  their  pockets  are  being  plcke<i  and  their 
liberties  are  being  taken  away. 

If  there  Is  any  better  way  tc  govern  a 
democracy  than  through  the  Instramentallty 
of  parties,  it  Is  still  a  secret  of  the  gods. 

Party  government  means  ballets;  Fascist 
government  means  surrender  or  b  illets. 

Experience  shows  that  without  organized 
and  capably  led  parties  the  most  outrageous 
persecutions  of  a  people  cannot  le  repelled. 
Look  at  the  record  In  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  scattered  protests  of  IndlvUuals  only 
result  In  their  Instant  liquidation.  H.ip- 
plly  In  America  we  have  had  little  experience 
in  dealing  with  tyranny  because  there  has 
been  so  little  of  it.  But  in  the  one  experience 
we  had  there  is  a  lesson.  The  Federalist 
Party,  disdaining  democracy,  contemptuous 
of  the  common  lot,  and  thorougily  organ- 
ized as  a  party  brilliantly  led,  resented  the 
creation  of  a  party  of  opposltloi ,  and  de- 
scribed It  as  a  faction.  Consciously  or  not. 
federalism  tended  toward  fascUm.  Thus 
the  sedition  law  of  the  Adai^is  alministra- 
tion,  the  persecution  and  Imprls-jnment  of 
editors  who  dared  challenge  the  i  retensions 
of  those  In  power,  was  an  attempt,  through 
terrorism,  to  close  the  mouths  of  critics. 
The  men  sinzled  out  for  persecution  would 
have  been  helpless,  acting  as  Individuals, 
Just  as  the  victims  of  tyranny  In  Italy  were 
helpless  in  combating  the  tyranny  of  Mus- 
solini. But  happUy.  In  America,  i  party  of 
opposition  had  been  created  under  whose 
banner  all  the  victims  of  oppresilon  could 
constitutionally  assemble  for  concerted, 
wisely  directed,  and  stubborn  act  on.  That 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  BUI  of  Rights  was 
defeated  by  a  political  party. 

It  was  after  the  collapse  of  the  Federalist 
Party,  when  an  era  of  good  feeling  had  devel- 
oped, that  some  urged  the  amalgtmatlon  of 
all  parties  Into  one  and  others  reolced  that 
there  was  but  one  party.  This  amalgamation 
could  not  be  perfected  by  governmental  de- 
cree, as  In  Italy.  Germany,  and  Spain,  but 
only  by  consent  of  the  people.  Jefferson 
opposed  this  idea  utterly.  "I  am  no  be- 
liever In  the  amalgamation  of  purtles,"  he 
wrote,  "nor  do  I  consider  It  as  either  de- 
sirable or  useful  for  the  public.  •  •  • 
They  [parties]  are  censors  of  the  conduct 
of  each  other,  and  useful  watchmen  for  the 
public"  And  again  he  wrote:  "In  every  free 
and  deliberative  society  there  must,  from 
the  nature  of  man.  be  opposlt.;  parties  - 
And  again:  "The  division  [lnt>  parties! 
oughc  to  be  fostered  Instead  of  b-lng  amal- 
gamated: for  take  away  this,  and  some  m  re 
dangerous  principle  of  division  w.ll  take  Its 
place."  And  again:  "Men  have  differed  In 
opinion  and  been  divided  Into  parties  by 
these  opinions  from  the  first  origin  of  so- 
cieties, and  In  all  governments  ^;here  they 
have  been  permitted  freely  to  ihlnk  and 
to  speak."' 

With  a  full  reallratlon  that  In  the  composi- 
tion of  any  p<.>Htlcal  party  there  Inevitably 
win  be  men  who  are  mere  self-s >eker8.  not 
concerned  with  principles  and  policies,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  they  may  advance  them  to 
public  station,  JeCcrson  knew  that  the  dlvl- 
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slon  into  parties  is  based  primarily  on  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  of  government.  "Thus  he 
wrote :  "Both  of  our  political  parties,  at  least 
the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscien- 
tiously in  the  same  object — the  public  good; 
but  they  differ  essentially  In  what  they  deem 
the  means  of  promoting  that  good.  One 
side  thinks  It  best  done  by  one  composition 
of  the  governing  powers;  the  other  by  a  dif- 
ferent one.  With  whatever  opinion  the  body 
of  the  Nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail." 

Thus  does  Jefferson  describe  the  only  prac- 
tical, if  not  possible,  way  In  which  a  democ- 
racy In  a  great  country  can  function.  Elimi- 
nate parties,  and  democratic  countries,  the 
people  unorganized,  undirected,  lindisci- 
pUned,  would  fall  iTito  chaos,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  the  man  with  the  bludgeon  to 
establish  "order" — resting  on  the  burled  lib- 
erties of  the  Nation. 

But  If  political  parties,  so  much  derided  by 
arm-chair  theorists  better  acquainted  with 
books  than  with  men  and  more  familiar  with 
theories  than  with  realities,  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  democratic  machinery,  there  must 
be  party  leaders — and  these  are  politicians. 

n 

Even  the  most  rigid  of  the  critics  are  driven 
to  admit  that  leaders  in  the  higher  strata  of 
the  parties  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
country;  so  they  fall  back  on  the  assumption 
that  the  minor  party  workers  down  the  line 
are  engaged  In  rather  disreputable  business. 
The  leader  they  praise  at  the  top  could  not 
be  there  but  for  the  tireless  and  usually  un- 
rewarded work  of  the  minor  politicians  at 
the  bottom.  An  organization,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  extend  down  to  the  lowest  politi- 
cal unit — the  precinct.  Tlie  precinct  com- 
mitteeman, to  be  effective,  must  have  the 
respect  of  the  people  In  his  precinct  where 
everyone  Is  known.  He  may  be  a  young  law- 
yer, or  the  comer  grocer,  or  the  village  black- 
smith, and  In  9  cases  out  of  10  he  is  not 
an  aspirant  for  office  He  accepts  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  work  because  he  is  good  party  man. 
Interested.  If  only  instinctively,  in  the  prin- 
ciples end  policies  It  proclaims.  "Politics  is 
a  duty,"  said  Jefferson:  and  the  precinct 
committeeman  renders  a  service  to  the  State. 

If  true  of  him.  It  Is  equally  true  of  every 
other  member  of  the  party  hierarchy;  for 
without  these  local  politicians  parties  would 
speedily  disintegrate,  and  with  their  disinte- 
gration democracy  Inevitably  would  fail  in 
functioning. 

In  the  higher  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
political  leaders  attain  their  position 
through  a  demonstration  of  their  political 
capacity.  On  these  devolve  the  task  of  for- 
mulating the  political  policies  on  which  the 
party  makes  its  appeal  to  the  people;  and  the 
more  consummate  they  are  as  politicians,  the 
greater  will  be  the  effort  to  adopt  policies  in 
conformity  with  the  public  good  or  the  pub- 
lic will.     And  that  Is  democracy  In  action. 

The  sweeping  charge  of  "corruption" 
•gainst  politicians  Is  pure  pjoppycock.  Not 
that  there  are  not  corrupt  politicians,  any 
more  than  that  there  are  not  corrupt  busi- 
nessmen, corrupt  financiers,  and  immoral 
preachers.  After  all,  the  corrupt  action  of 
three  shipbuilding  companies  which, 
through  collision  in  bidding,  stole  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  taxpayers  was  exposed 
and  stopped  by  Josephus  Daniels — a  politi- 
cian. And  the  corrupt  action  of  some  very 
respectable  oil  men  in  the  case  of  Teapot 
Dome  was  exposed  and  stopped  by  Senator 
Tom  Walsh— a  politician.  Cases  where  cor- 
ruption among  businessmen  and  financiers 
have  been  exposed  by  politicians  acting  for 
the  Nation  could  be  murtipiied  In  America 
Innumerable  tim.es. 

Equally  superficial  and  unfair  and  untrue 
is  the  charge  of  the  theorists  that  politicians 
are  ""Incompetent."  Too  popular  is  the  silly 
notion  that  while,  of  course,  a  doctor  cannot 
take  over  the  management  of  a  factory,  or  a 
banker  substitute  for  a  l.iwyer,  or  a  manu- 
facturer  assume   the   teaching    in    a   studio, 
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the  doctor,  the  banker,  and  the  manufac- 
ttirer  can,  by  some  magic,  master  the  intri- 
cate mysteries  of  government  ^flthout  experi- 
ence or  training.  The  drawing-room  states- 
man In  his  library,  the  dilettante  theorist  In 
his  study,  and  the  village  roustabout  in  the 
poolroom  are  often  Impatient  with  the  "In- 
com.petence  of  politicians"  and  "only  wish 
they  had  a  chance"  to  straighten  out  the 
muddle.  Such  are  living  In  a  fool's  paradise 
and  suffering  from  a  delusloi  of  grandeur. 
After  ail.  It  was  a  man  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  politics,  not  the  financiers,  who 
snatched  the  Nation  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  In  the  spring  of  19S3. 

It  is  Interesting  to  find  that  a  man  of  the 
study,  but  an  historian,  like  Oliver,  shares 
this  impatience  with  the  critics  when  he 
says: 

"If  we  eventually  escape  from  our  present 
perplexities,  it  will  not  be  because  theorists 
have  discovered  some  fine  new  principle  cf 
salvation;  or  because  newspapers  have  scold- 
ed and  pointed  angry  fingers  at  this  one  or 
that;  or  because  we.  their  readers,  have  be- 
come excited  and  have  deman  led  that  scme- 
thlng  must  be  done."  It  will  be  because  these 
decent,  hard-working,  cheerful,  valiant, 
knock-a'oout  pohticians,  whose  mysterious 
business  it  is  to  manage  oiir  affairs  by  break- 
ing one  another's  heads,  shall  have  carried  on 
with  their  work  as  If  nothing  extraordinary 
was  happening  •  •  •  and  shall  have  jum- 
bled something'  out  of  their  c  ontentions  that 
will  be  of  advantage  to  their  country.  The 
notion  that  we  can  save  ourselves  without 
their  help  is  an  illusion;  for  politics  is  not 
one  of  those  crafts  that  can  in  learned  by  the 
light  of  nature  without  an  apprenticeship." 

vn 

It  may  be  possible  to  lift  thi?  average  in  po- 
litical life  but  it  never  can  be  done  so  long  as 
able  young  men.  Intellectuallv  and  tempera- 
mentally fit  for  public  service,  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  rather  shame- 
ful about  It.  How  different  in  England  where 
a  political  career  Is  consider'?d  one  of  serv- 
ice to  the  state  and  to  society,  and  where  the 
old  nobility  are  prone  to  dedicate  one  of  their 
sons  to  politics  as  a  patriotic  duty.  The 
young  man  so  dedicated  begins  his  prepara- 
tion at  Oxford,  concentrating  on  the  studies 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  state,  distinguish- 
ing himself  perhaps  in  the  debates  of  the  Ox- 
ford Union,  and  passing  speedily  from  the 
academic  halls  to  Parliament  where  he  makes 
his  career.  Nothing  in  the  old  nobility  of 
England  sets  it  so  much  apart  from  that  of 
other  nations  as  its  recognition  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  participate  In  politics  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  The  son  Is  not  thourht  vicious  and 
smearing  the  family  name  or  lowering  its 
prestige  by  rendering  pubiic  service  In  the 
hails  of  Westminster.  Tne  pohtlcal  tradi- 
tion to  generation  as  In  the  case  of  Robert 
Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Elizaioeth  whose  de- 
scendants have  carried  on  down  to  Salisbury, 
Balfour,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  today. 
Chatham  meticulously  train.jd  his  son.  Wil- 
liam Put.  and  Holland  found  time  to  drill  his 
son.  Charles  James  Fox.  and  so.  too.  Glad- 
stone, Chamberlain,  Asquiih.  MacDonald. 
and  Churchill  have  carried  on  the  fine  family 
tradition  of  giving  in  their  sons  men  of  great 
capacity  to  the  State. 

One  finds  It  hard  to  understand  the  preju- 
dices of  Americans  who  thirJs  of  themselves 
as  sensible  men,  against  pclitical  ambition 
in  the  young.  Is  it  possible  as  cur  enemies 
say.  that  we  really  feel  that  the  only  road 
to  real  distinction  is  in  the  acquisition  of 
money,  and  that  the  prejudice  against  pub- 
lic life  Is  becaiise  you  can't  make  money  in 
politics?  Is  It  possible  that  the  average 
American  really  feels  that  t'le  accumulation 
01  wealth  is  the  only  career  ^vorth  while?  Or 
that  the  American  does  net  compare  with 
the  English  In  feeling  any  responsibility  to 
organized  society?  Or  doep  It  spring  from 
the  fact  that  newspapers,  columnists,  the 
wisecrackers   of    stage    comedies,    and    even 


novelists  by  Insinuating  that  men  In  politics 
are  fools  or  crooks  have  made  the  Inapresslon 
on  half-baked  minds  that  there  Is  something 
low  In  public  life? 

That,  I  am  sure,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Jefferson  who  urged  the  young  to  enter  po- 
litical life,  drUled  not  a  few.  Including  Mon- 
roe, for  public  service,  and  hoped  that  th« 
University  of  Virginia  he  was  sponsoring 
would  become  a  training  field  for  publlo 
service. 

What  we  need  In  America  today  Is  not  th« 
elimination  of  politicians  but  more  politl- 
cia^LS  thoroughly  trained  for  public  service. 
There  can  be  no  finer  career.  But  to  render 
such  service  in  the  highest  sense  calls  fcr  a 
preparation  beyond  that  of  our  forebears. 
The  complications  of  modem  social  and  busl> 
ness  organization  present  Intricate  problems 
requiring  special  knowledge.  Our  fathers 
dealt  with  fundamental  political  principle* 
but  we  of  today,  within  those  principles,  can 
and  mvist  find  solutions  for  economic  and 
social  problems.  It  Is  not  enough  now  to 
saturate  oneself  In  history  and  political 
philosophy:  one  must  master  the  mysteries 
cf  economics  and  of  sociology  to  deal  with 
the  political  problems  of  this  new  day.  And 
since  modern  invention  has  wiped  out  dis- 
tance and  made  all  nation-i  neighbors,  in- 
terdependent upon  each  ether,  the  young 
man  preparing  for  a  political  career  should 
make  a  special  study  of  International  rela- 
tions. 

Thus  prepared  Intellectually,  he  should 
study  political  psychology  to  the  end  that 
he  may  advance  his  catise  Intelligently 
through  honest  and  wise  propaganda.  And 
nothing  Is  more  vital  than  a  study  of  the 
science  of  political  or  party  organization 
down  to  the  precinct,  for  only  through  vic- 
tories at  the  polls  can  he  reach  or  hold  a 
position  In  public  life  In  a  democracy.  In 
brief,  he  must  study  to  be  a  politician. 

vm 

To  recapitulate:  Democracies  operate  best 
through  political  parties. 

Pclitical  parties  function  only  through 
politicians. 

Eliminate  politicians  and  you  wipe  out 
parties. 

Wipe  out  parties  and  you  throw  democ- 
racies Into  a  state  of  unorganized,  undisci- 
plined chaos. 

And  when  In  a  democracy  the  people  ars 
unorganized,  undirected,  undisciplined,  tha 
Fascist  has  his  excuse  and  the  tyrant  ap- 
pears to  dominate  the  Nation  by  brute  force. 

That  Is  the  reason  the  Mussolinls,  Hitlers, 
and  Francos  hate  and  exterminate  the  poli- 
ticians; and  that  Is  the  reason  It  is  so 
stupid  in  a  democracy  to  Join  them  In  their 
hue  and  cry. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  theorists 
and  scoffers  who  sneer  at  representative  gOT- 
ernment,  political  parties,  and  politicians 
are  consciously  In  some  cases,  and  uncon- 
sciously, let  us  hope  in  most,  making  their 
contribution  to  the  Fascist  effort  to  destroy 
democracy  in  the  United  States. 


The  Hiss  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoHD  an  article  entitled  "The  Hys- 
teria of  the  Hisslings,"  by  Norbert 
Muhlen.  from  the  New  Leader, 
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There  bein?  no  objecUcn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcxird, 
as  follows: 

Th£  HTsnaiA  or  thi  His&unuS 
J  By  Ncrb^r:  Mah'.c:-. ) 

MMBOrtM  cf  publte  U>  &r»  cot:rlouslT 
riMrt.  PaUUcol  eT*nU  not  perscnslly  m- 
pcrtocced  are  scanned  In  today  s  pap«rrs  and 
farfot:«n  by  the  time  tomorrows  hit  the 
streets. 

Thus  BOAny  psppte  bcUere  that  rowdy 
CCKureMtoDaV  InTvstlgmtto&s  are  a  new  in- 
^■■tton.  a  Tldous  weapon  of  the  cold  war. 
BM  eoDfreotoiial  InTcstl^tlons  have  been 
fimtlz)(  out  uzMtue.  IDcfal.  and  sometimes 
ertmina!  ere  up  tn<M»wca»  on  the  llXe  and 
llbeny  ct  the  RapnAMe  (or  Bwre  than  threa 


Vton  1909  to  19Q7.  tha  soi^ion  that  big 
MODcy  ooerupted  national  politics  led  to  at 
least  a  docen  such  inTcstlgations  ct  business 
leaC^rr — frcsa  the  Pujo  Commlitee  To  In- 
T«ct4:a:e  the  Concentration  of  Uoney  and 
Oedi:  through  Taapot  Dome  to  the  Spec::il 
OoHunitte;  To  InTcstlgat*  the  Uumtlcns 
llkttuaU)  (Of  which  Alger  Hiss  was  ccunsel  i , 

T*Mae  probes  were  frankly  partt-mn  affairs; 
fnr  the  most  part,  the  Democratic  and  BxUl 
legt&lators  were  out  to  prove  wrcng- 
in  the  ReoubUcaa  administration. 
tnTcsugaUng  Congressaaen  and  legisla- 
tors were  exempt  (ram  libel,  and  f ::rtvmately 
•Ol  Otherwise  they  cxjuld  no:  have  financially 
withstood  the  interests  they  attacked.  Toe 
Atry  accusations  and  the  cheap  oratory  that 
went  with  them  often  overshot  their  mark. 
At  the  time  they  certainly  seemed  to  do  great 
harm  to  business,  if  not  to  the  ccmrnunuy 
at  large.  Often  grave  charges  were  leveled 
at  Innocents  and  reputations  were  smeared. 
But.  as  we  can  see  todey.  all  the  no.se  did 
not  harm  tlie  innocent  ricim^.  one  of  whom 
wa»  BemartS  Baruch. 

Theae  pert^an  lnTrr:ig:.ticn8  publicly 
•trad  eTcry  ahred  of  suspicion,  every  ccn- 
celrab.e  bit  of  evidence.  They  led  to  several 
court  ccnvjctions;  a  few  financiers  and  high 
Government  officials  were  sent  to  prison. 
Mew  laws  were  drafted  which  forestalled 
repetition  cf  the  scandals;  and  the  social 
cUmate,  as  w;U  as  the  economic  intercourse 
of  the  country  was  revitalized  in  a  cle&ner 
and  healthier  vray. 

In  recent  years,  the  attention  of  con- 
greasifnal  conunittees  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  infiltration  and  misuse  of  govern- 
ment by  giant  dictatorship  rather  than  by 
big  business.  With  the  battle  being  run 
along  partisan  Imes.  its  tough  fighting  has 
unfortunately  sometimes  clouded  th«!  Com- 
munist issue  itself,  which  is  equally  vital 
for  both  parties.  But  the  most  abiised  of 
ocmgres&ional  committees  unearthed  the 
twason  of  .\lger  Hiss,  whose  guilt  was  finally 
conftrmed  by  a  coiirt.  And  whUe  that  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  did  attack 
presumably  innocent  people,  those  people 
received  every  opportunity  to  defend  ihent- 
selves  publicly  in  the  press  and  even  in  ths 
committee  rooms. 

The  investigation  Is  directed  against  two 
groups  of  fraudulent  Communist  helpmates 
In  government — first,  the  agents  who  are 
tinfit  according  to  law;  and  second,  the  fcl- 
km-travelers  and  dupes  who  seem  unfit  ac- 
eordlng  to  common  sense  (for  a  while  at 
least),  to  hold  positions  of  political  trust. 
The  present  probe  has  followed  the  ccurse 
which  the  prewar  investigations  of  fraudu- 
lent big  money  had  healthily  taken.  Ai> 
tbotigh  such  inTestigations  start  rather  late. 
are  somettmt^s  handled  in  tinskille'l.  silly 
and  worthless  ways,  and  have  a  lot  of  re« 
grettable  arccmpAnimenu.  yet  few  Amerl> 
casts  can  have  any  quarrel  with  their  main 
purpose  and  effect :  to  keep  this  country  from 
being  turned  into  a  concentration  cainp.  and 
to  save  freedom  from  being  submerged  t?y 
(ear. 


\^"hat  Is  amazing  Is  the  extent  to  which 
many  well-meaning  non-Communlsta  give 
emouonal  support  to  those  suspected  of  Com- 
mttnist  collaboration — and  even  to  those  who 
ha\-e  been  found  guilty  of  high  crimes.  To 
the  s.-vme  extent,  we  find  widespread  ht«tlUty 
against  the  men.  media,  congressional  com- 
mittees and  courts  of  law  who  have  been 
prosecuting  those  Communist  collaborators. 
The  passionate  sympathy  shown  in  some 
quarters  far  Alger  Hiss  is  the  perfect  illus- 
tration of  this  attitude. 
The  excess  of  tears  shed  by  some  people  for 
Mr.  Hiss  is  sometimes  explained  as  genuine 
charlkV  for  a  sinners  tragic  self-destruc- 
tion. But  why.  then,  do  the  same  people 
exhibit  such  frantic  hatred  of  the  confess- 
ing and  repentant  sinner.  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers' A  look  at  the  Hiss  partisans  and 
Chambers-haters  is  most  revealing.  To  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  the  majority  of  Hiss" 
defenders,  let  us  examine  the  argument 
heard  most  often  in  his  defense.  '•Hiss,"  say 
his  sv-mpathizers.  "has  done  only  what  was 
very  decent  and  patriotic  while  he  did  it  — 
he  believed  in  friendship  with  the  Soviets 
Just  like  everybody  did  at  the  time."  Except 
for  the  fact  that  his  special  usefulness  to 
the  Russians  led  him  to  a  friendship  con- 
siderably closer  th?.n  that  of  the  average 
sympathizer,  it  is  undeniable  that  Hiss  played 
*"lth  communism  when  playing  with  commu- 
nism was  most  fashionable,  from  the  am- 
bassador down  to  the  last  little  analyst.  And 
lor  precisely  this  reason,  the  vast  mass  of 
former  sympathizers  and  ex-fellow  travelers 
identify  themselves — su'rconsciously  at 
lecst— with  Alger  Hiss. 

But  the  conflicts  and  confusions  which 
turned  them  Into  fellow  travelers  originally 
are  still  at  work^tnalde  them.  now^.  when 
they  have  ceased  being  full-fledged  fellow 
travelers.  They  have  not  yet  solved  their 
constant  wavering  between  moral  ends  and 
immoral  means.  Because  they  "believed  '  in 
American  democracy  as  well  as  in  Commu- 
nist comradeship,  they  still  hold  a  muddled 
allegiance  to  a  number  of  contradictory  ideas. 
Their  loyalty  to  America  provokes  their  bad 
conscience,  because  of  their  past  and.  to  seme 
eiwent.  present  allegiance  to  ideas  of  the 
united  front  and  wartime  alliance.  Iden- 
tifying themselves  v.ith  Alger  Hiss,  they  feel 
that  the  public  judgment  on  his  guilt  is  a 
Judgment  on  theu*  cv.n  past  guilt. 

But  they  are  unable  to  frankly  admit  their 
guUt  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  they  have 
got  over  with  and  resret.  Since,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  moved  too  far  from  pro- 
communism  to  still  proudly  defend  treason, 
they  remain  in  an  emotional  quandary. 

Chambers  was  able  to  do  what  these  for- 
mer sympathizers  could  not  do.  He  finally 
and  completely  broke  with  his  aberrations. 
He  found  a  home  in  a  new  security.  This  was 
enough  for  the  ex-fellow  travelers.  Having 
identified  part  of  their  selves  with  Mr.  Hiss, 
they  Identified  the  other  part  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  directed  all  their  resistance 
against  him.  This  is  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  exteriorizing  transference  and 
ensuing  aggression,  a  mechanism  which  de- 
livered the  former  sympathizers  from  their 
predicament.  They  could  now  hate  the  man 
who  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  guilt — which 
was  their  guilt.  And  they  would  defend  the 
man  who  was  publicly  convicted  of  his  past 
doings — which  were  their  doings. 

There  are  two  archetypes  of  the  former  fel- 
low traveler  of  19c0.  There  is  Mrs.  Bleedlng- 
Heart  who,  in  the  1930°b  joined  so  many  com- 
mittees for  good  causes  whether  they  were 
run  by  and  for  Communists  or  not.  Then 
there  was  Dr.  Win-the-war.  in  the  1940s, 
who  deliberately  repressed  his  resistance  to, 
and  even  courted,  communism,  while  the 
strange  allUnce  between  the  Babbitt  and  the 
Bolshevik  lasted  These  two  are  still  articu- 
late figures  on  the  Ameftcan  scene  when  It 
comes  to  the  defense  of  tl^pjst-as  an  Issue 
of  the  present.    In  the  confiTct»^tween  their 


new  antlcommunlsm  and  their  past  procom- 
munism.  they  must,  as  the  psycholaglcal 
textbook  predicts,  have  recour  se  to  ration- 
alizations to  defend  their  contradictory  and 
irrational  views. 

Pew  people  have  the  8t.-en?th  to  revise 
their  past  opinions,  even  If  they  directly 
contradict  their  present  views  So  v;e  hear 
asaln  the  old  united  front  anl  wartime  al- 
liance slogans.  In  lusty  discord  with  the 
present  resistance  to  tyranny  line.  And 
these  are  fortified  by  Ideas  bDrroA-cd  from 
the  Integral  pacifists  and  civ  1  libertarians 
(a  group  of  watchdogs  vallai  t  and  useful 
by  themselves,  though  rather  alien  to  the 
crowd  of  Hlsslings),  To  defend  the  vestiges 
of  prccommunism  In  an  an;i-Communist 
society,  the  Hlsslings  rational  ze  that  soma 
procommunlsm — about  as  much  r.s  they 
themselves  have  practiced — must  be  part 
and  parcel  of  our  democracy.  This,  of 
course.  Is  nonsense,  but  It  lelps  political 
neurotics  feel  comfortable  an- Id  their  con- 
flicts and  confusions.  It  also  helps  the 
Communist  conspirators  continue  their 
present  work. 

Twutlng  their  image  cf  pclltlcal  reality 
until  It  fits  into  and  conflrris  their  con- 
flicting political  emotions,  the  Hlsslings  re- 
gard the  Investigation  of  susp;:t3  as  a  witch 
hunt,  the  prosecution  of  le(.ally  indicted 
suspects  as  the  persecution  of  nnceent  her- 
etics. The  guilt  of  the  consplr..tors  for  slav- 
ery disappears  In  their  mind;  behind  the 
personal  (and  therefore  incidental)  deprav- 
ity of  a  few  antl-Communlsts,  ;.nd  the  defa- 
mation of  character  and  motlvts  of  all  antl- 
Communlsts.  The  partisan  In 'estlga'.lon  is 
transformed  in  their  minds  intt  nothing  but 
a  free-for-all  between  two  par  ies  for  their 
own  sake.  In  the  end.  they  are  completely 
able  to  forget  that  this  country  Is  defending 
Itself— so  far  with  restraint- -against  the 
agents  of  the  concentration  camp  state. 

To  repress  the  facts  which  would  make  a 
shambles  of  their  carefully  cor  structed  de- 
fense mechanism,  they  have  been  supplied 
(from  Communist  Party  sources)  with  a 
magic  word.  This  word  mar.  elously  does 
away  with  all  irritating  insights.  The  word 
Is  "hysteria."  Whatever  is  dot  e  In  defense 
against  the  Communists  is  hysteria.  When 
a  New  York  teacher  who  lied  about  her  Com- 
munist past  Is  fired,  the  HisslinKs  call  it  per- 
secution of  free  inquiry.  When  an  appli- 
cant for  a  job  with  the  supers  jcret  Central - 
Intelligence  Agency  is  turned  cown  for  un- 
known reasons,  the  banal  happening  is  de- 
scribed in  a  series  of  pitiful  and  insinuating 
articles  designed  to  make  the  .-eader  Indig- 
nant over  the  injustice  done  h.s  fellow  man 
(as  If  every  non-Communist  h  id  a  right  to 
be  employed  as  a  spy,  and  as  11  It  were  hys- 
teria to  pick  the  best  man),  t  few  isolated 
Incidents  like  these  are  all  he  Hisslings 
need  to  prate  noisily  about  h\sterla  In  the 
United  States. 

Equally  repressed  In  the  rilnds  of  the 
Hlsslings  Is  the  fact  that  the  Communists— 
by  their  very  doctrine— have  t5  try  desper- 
ately to  get  footholds  everywhere  including 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.. includl  ig  antl-Cjm- 
munlsts  If  you  will.  There  is  sufficient  proof 
that  they  have  succeded  here  n  this  effort. 
The  great  amount  of  pro-Sovle:  propaganda 
appearing  In  conservative  and  even  reaction- 
ary newspapers  and  magazines  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  Even  Alger  Hiss,  let  it  bs 
remembered,  never  joined  a  frjnt  organlzt- 
tlon  or  publicly  extolled  the  pcUtburo.  The 
Investigation  of  Communist  auxlllcirlcs  be- 
comes hysterical  only  if  one  disregards  this 
fact  and  the  facts  of  the  planned  Soviet  ag- 
gression (as  the  Hlsslings  and  'heir  mentors 
try  to  do). 

At  Its  summit,  the  fellow- traveling  propa- 
ganda for  American  sutmlsslcn  to  Moscow 
had  taken  In  almost  a  third  of  our  popula- 
tion. Given  the  tremendous  turn-over  of 
sympathisers  with  Ccmmunlst  alms  over  the 
last  20  years,  almost  one  out  of  two  Amer- 
icans may  at  one  time  cr  another  have  been 
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caught  to  some  degree  In  the  Communist  web 
of  lies.  While  many  of  them  have  com- 
pletely recovered  from  their  one-time  mis- 
takes, quite  a  few  others  still  cling  to  the 
petrified  ideas  of  their  past,  feel  guilty  about 
their  conflict,  and  try  to  save  their  con- 
science by  a  relapse  Into  new  delusions. 
Just  as  they  once  clamored  for  Moscow  tri- 
umphs leading  to  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  they 
now  clamor  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Communists  to  conspire  in  our  midst 
without  being  hindered  by  Investigations  and 
eventual  prosecutions.  If  they  had  their 
way,  the  consequences  of  their  own  present 
hysteria  might  be  as  grave  as  the  conse- 
quences of  their  past  delusions  are  today. 

The  Hlsslings  are  always  ready  to  yeil  hys- 
terically about  "hysteria,"  and  to  rally  behind 
any  argument,  man,  or  movement  which  ob- 
structs the  weeding  out  of  Communist  agents 
and  Influences  on  our  politics.  For  their  own 
delusions,  dreams,  and  areas  of  ignorance 
concerning  world  communism,  as  well  as 
present  American  reality,  have  not  yet  been 
weeded  out. 


Science  Foundation's  Goals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FJIPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  happy  to  attach  an  edito- 
rial. Science  Foundation's  Goals,  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  12. 

It  reveals  an  understanding  of  the  very 
gieat  importance  of  this  legislation,  in 
whose  sponsorship  and  enactment  I  was 
pleased  to  play  an  active  role. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  reached  the  compromise 
agreement  on  the  final  version  of  the 
measure  signed  by  the  President,  I  hope 
that  its  advanuges  and  potentialities 
will  continue  to  get  intelligent  exposition 
of  this  kind. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Science  Foundation's  Goals 

When  President  Truman  signed  the  bill 
establishing  a  national  research  foundation 
he  called  it  a  major  landmark  in  the  history 
of  science  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bUl  and  Its 
prime  purposes  have  been  considerably  ob- 
scured. This  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
hubbub  raised  over  the  questions  of  secrecy 
and  of  loyalty  tests  for  scientists  and  schol- 
ars who  would  conduct  research  under  foun- 
dation grants.  Those  collateral  Issues  seem 
now  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  by 
compromise  in  the  final  measure,  after  5  years 
of  controversy. 

The  function  of  the  new  foundation  is  to 
promote  basic  research  in  such  fields  as 
medicine,  biology,  engineering,  physics,  and 
the  like.  Such  research  is  aimed  at  dis- 
covery of  basic  facts  without  particular  con- 
sideration for  possible  later  application,  tise- 
fulness,  or  profit.  It  provides  the  raw  ma- 
terial on  which  applied  science  works  in  the 
development  of  all  sorts  of  new  machines, 
materials  and  techniques,  for  peace  or  war. 

America  has  excelled  In  the  field  of  applied 
science.  America  has  lagged  in  the  field  of 
basic  research  and  leaned  heavily  on  Europe. 
Even  the  atomic  bomb  was  developed  ou 
basic  research  that  had  been  done  abroad. 
War  and  the  iron  curtain  hvuve  dimmed  hops 


that  we  shall  benefit  from  much  new  basic 
•clentlflc  research  in  Europe  for  some  time, 
however. 

For  security  and  progress,  our  Nation  must 
provide  a  stockpile  of  basic  knowledge  so 
that  applied  science  and  invention  may  be 
productive.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
National  Science  Foimdatlon. 

It  will  take  nearly  a  year  to  set  up  the 
machinery.  After  that,  the  foundation  is 
expected  to  be  ready  to  distribute  some 
$15,000,000  a  year  to  scliolars,  scientists,  lab- 
oratories, and  colleges  for  selected  projects 
in  basic  research.  It  will  collaborate  with 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  whlc.a  have  their  own  re- 
search   programs. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  last  war,  the 
cold  war,  and  the  posjibility  of  futtire  war 
provide  the  most  icipelling  reasons  for 
setting  up  the  new  program.  A  happier 
aspect  is  that  the  results,  in  the  long  run, 
may  mean  far  mere  in  terms  of  human  wel- 
fare than  in  terms  of  weapons. 


The  New  Threat  From  Germany 
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HON.  HERB!AN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  FXNNSrLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Arthur  L.  Mayer  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.-nerican  Jewish  Ccmmiitee,  April  30, 
1950. 

Mr.  Mayer,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Germany  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  served  abroad  in  1943 
and  1944  as  assistant  to  Basil  O'Connor, 
chairman  of  the  A.'iiencan  Red  Cross. 
In  1944  and  1945  he  was  film  consultant 
to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War, 
Robert  P.  Patterson.  In  1948  and  1949 
Mr.  Mayer  was  chief  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture branch  of  military  government  in 
Germany. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mayer  are  as 
follows: 

The  new  statute  of  occupation  has  recently 
gone  into  effect.  Under  its  terms  we  have 
returned  to  the  German  people  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  complete  control  over  their 
political  and  economic  affairs  and  an  absolute 
control  over  their  educational  institutions. 
This  wUl  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
who  participated  in  military  government,  for 
at  all  times  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
German  mind  was  deemed  secondary  to  the 
task  of  reconstructing  German  Industry  and 
finance. 

Under  the  Army  regime  only  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  American  expenditures 
in  Germany  was  for  educational  purposes. 
We  have  restored  Germany  to  100  percent  of 
its  prewar  industrial  strength  but  left  it  with 
100  percent  of  its  prewar  spiritual  weak- 
nesses. Of  course,  the  factories  had  to  be 
reopened,  transportation  had  to  be  reestab- 
lished, the  people  had  to  be  fed.  But  they 
should  have  been  fed  not  only  the  vitamins 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  health-giving  fruits, 
but  also  the  vitamins  of  fresh  faiths  and 
health-giving  standards  of  conduct. 

In  the  terrific  pressure  of  the  early  days 
of  the  occupation,  these  basic  needs  could 
understandably  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  inex- 
cusable that  at  this  late  date  we  have  com- 


pletely surrendered  to  the  Kultur  mlnlstera 
of  every  German  state — many  of  whom.  If 
not  ex-Nazis,  are  rabid  nationalists — undis- 
puted authority  over  curricula,  textbooks  and 
the  selection  of  teachers.  I  do  not  need  to 
describe  to  you  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  such  a  complete  surrender  of  education 
on  our  part. 

Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  fight- 
ing, the  Russians  entered  Germany  with 
carefully  prepared  textbooks.  At  the  end  of 
2  years  they  had  eight  textbooks  per  chUd  in 
their  zone,  while  we  had  only  one  and  one- 
half.  The  Bavarian  Kultur  minister,  Dr. 
Hundhammer,  boasted  that  he  had  person- 
ally blocked  spending  a  mark  on  new  text- 
books. When  I  left  Germany  5  months  azo, 
we  were  still  using  some  textbooks  dating 
back  to  Nazi  days,  but  a  bright  military  mind 
had  arranged  that  pages  containing  harmfxil 
material  be  pasted  together.  Kids  are  tha 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  you  can  guess 
what  pages  they  read  most  assiduously.  Tha 
schools  were  honeycombed  with  ex-Nazis. 
Out  of  12. (XX)  teachers  dismissed  from  tha 
Bavarian  schools  in  1945  for  national  socialist 
afllllations,  11,000  were  back  on  the  job.  We 
passed  a  ccmpvilsory  education  law  for  ell 
boys  and  girls  up  to  16  years  of  age  but  we 
failed  to  build  the  schools  that  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  law  a  reality  rather  than  an 
agreeable  dream. 

The  Russians  In  their  zone  may  not  be 
making  much  progress  In  converting  the 
adults,  but  they  are  teaching  tha  kids  that 
communism  Is  the  sole  answer  to  their 
natural  craving  for  more  food,  better  hous- 
ing and  jobs  for  all,  while  we  are  failir.f 
utterly  to  instill  in  the  chUdren  of  the 
Western  zones  any  faith  or  even  under- 
standing of  the  blessings  of  free  speech,  rep- 
resentative government,  and  the  protection 
of  minority  rights.  It  Is  high  time  In  Ger- 
many that  we  spent  less  energy  saying  hew 
bad  communism  is  and  spent  more  energy 
showing  how  well  ovj"  system  works. 

•  •  •  •  • 

csmcAL  srrcATioN 

The  rationalization  for  our  premature  re- 
lease of  power  to  the  Germans  over  tlieir 
political,  economic  and  educational  lue  is 
that  democratic  principles  as  well  as  tha 
acquisition  of  experience  in  self-government 
requires  the  operation  by  the  Germans  of 
their  own  affairs.  This  is  much  like  saying 
that  little  Johnny,  although  he  is  still  an 
Ill-trained,  bad  boy,  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
cide when  to  go  to  bed,  whether  to  go  to 
school  and  what  guns  to  play  with.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  Germans  are  prepared  for 
self-government,  an  assumption  which  few 
of  us  who  have  actually  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard rather  than  read  reports  in  Berlin 
headquarters  were  prepared  to  accept. 

WTaat  has  happened  was  exactly  what  wa 
predicted.  The  Allies  can  no  longer  com- 
mand; they  can  only  exhort  and  try  to  per- 
suade. There  has  been  a  tremendous  resur- 
gence of  reactionary  nationalism  and  mili- 
tarism with  strong  Nazi  overtones.  Democ- 
racy in  Germany  has  been  utilized  to  bring 
National  Socialists  back  Into  important  pri- 
vate and  public  positions.  For  instance,  la 
the  Bavarian  ministry,  60  percent  of  the  era.- 
ployees  in  the  finance  department  are  for- 
mer Nazis,  77  percent  in  food  and  agricul- 
ture, and  81  percent  In  Justice.  Out  of  31 
senior  members  of  the  embryo  foreign  serv- 
ice of  the  new  Republic,  14  are  reported  to 
be  ex-Nazis.  The  return  of  power  to  Ger- 
man hands  has  meant  the  restoration  of  a 
narrow-minded  hierarchical  civil  service  of 
the  traditional  German  variety,  lacking  any 
concept  of  democratic  principles  or  Ideals. 
It  has  permitted  nationalist  parties  and  neo- 
Nazi  groups  to  come  burgeoning  back  into 
existence. 

There  are  at  present  three  major  group* 
of  this  nature  which  we  estimate  represent 
approximately  6.000,000  people.    They  have 
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Osrman  pi^ticians  have  not  been  entirely 
saooetzTul  in  their  efforts  to  shift  all  the 
Mame  for  coaormic  dlSculttes  to  the  United 
States.  So  new  dlwtsiona  are  called  for. 
Adenauer  Is  malrtng  desperate  efforts  to  rally 
stq>port  on  Issaes  of  foreign  policy:  hence 
tike  Saar  uproar,  hence  his  repeated  calls  for  a 
mtMd  gunye  with  Germany  as  an  inde- 
pspdent  equal.  Other  pclitlciano  find  It  eas- 
ier to  make  the  good,  old-fashioned  national- 
iBt  :.ppeal:  to  cry  that  war  guilt  is  not  con- 
fined to  tbe  Germans  alcne;  to  insist  that 
they  were  always  right  about  the  Russian 
menace.  Cernuois  used  to  say  with  a  wry 
gnn  to  rr.e.  Germany  is  always  ahead  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  cur  ruins  5  years 
before  you  have  yours." 

Actually,  we  are  making  our  coticessions 
to  the  Germans  and  building  up  their  in- 
iiistrial  potential,  which  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  WAT  potential,  in  the  conviction 
that  in  any  future  emergency  they  will 
rurely  be  on  our  side.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  OTerwhelmmg  majority  of  Germans  are 
oitterly  anii-Communlst.  but  they,  like 
3Uien  before  them,  are  victims  of  the  dan- 
fallacy  that  you  can  use  the  Com- 
raiher  iha.i  be  used  by  them. 
past  history  nor  a  caretul  appraisal  of 
the  possibilities  for  future  uarfe  and  terri- 
torial ccrcCiSions.  which  th?  Soviets  can 
offer  in  cimpetltion  with  the  Western  World. 
Jtatify  any  certainty  that  the  Germans  will 
surely  select  us  as  the  more  desirable  ally. 
We  are  making  an  error  for  which  our  chil- 
dren may  pay  with  their  lives  if  we  permit 
any  remUlt2r.2ation  of  Germany,  or  a  level 
of  steel  production  in  excess  of  peacetime 
needs,  or  any  further  weakening  of  cur 
present  far  too  weak  controls. 

What  we  are  preparing  as  a  bastion  may 
well  prove  to  be  a  boomerang  if  **  proceed 
on  the  af.iumptlon.  as  we  seem  to  be  doing, 
that  we  can  win  the  support  of  the  German 
people  by  cooperating  with  the  small  group 
of  cirtcl-minded  Industrialists  and  pork 
ba.Tei  f.>ontlclar.s.  whose  devotion  to  our 
iQSlltattons    is   in   direct   proportion   to   ths 


amcutit  of  cur  a:-.nur.l  r.pprcpriatlons.  but 
whose  deep  rooted  r.r.t;.jo'.i!S!n  to  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  llTe  found  clear  expression  dur- 
ing the  German  election  last  fall.  Ccnces- 
sioos  on  the  dismantling  of  factories,  the 
internationalization  of  the  Ruhr,  or  the  value 
cf  the  mark,  are  not  interpreted  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  gestures  of  good  will,  but  as  mani- 
festations of   apprehension. 

If  after  five  brief  years  we  are  ready  to 
swap  cur  bitterly  bought  laurel  leaves  for  an 
olive  branch,  let  us  at  least  be  sure  to  extend 
that  branch  to  the  right  and  not  to  the 
wrong  people.  Postwar  profiteers  and  the 
still  wealthy  industrialists  who  financed  Hit- 
ler are  gorging  themselves  with  rich  foods  in 
the  luxurious  restaurants  of  Frai^kfurt  and 
Hambtiri;.  while  the  worke.-s  and  prolessional 
classes  and  their  children  are  still  under- 
nourished. 

The  Germans,  on  the  basis  of  the  Weimar 
and  Bonn  republics,  associate  democracy 
with  Incompetence,  insecurity,  and  human 
misery.  They  fully  intend  by  blackmail. 
cajolery,  or  double  dealing  to  utilize  the 
American-Rtissian  impasse  to  reestablish 
their  own  European  hegemony.  They  may 
hate  ccmmunism  even  mere  than  they  dis- 
trust democracy,  but  in  choosing  between 
them  they  will  be  guided  not  by  ideological 
considerations,  but  solely  by  motives  of  self- 
interest — and  by  self-interest  I  do  not  mean 
the  best  interest  of  the  Gorman  people  but 
cf  their  politicians,  their  landed  aristocracy. 
and  their  militarists  who,  under  the  new 
regime  as  under  the  old,  are  still  their  undis- 
puted masters. 

ANTl-STMrnSM    IN    CERMANT 

Approximately  45.OC0  Jews  still  live  In  Ger- 
many in  a  population  cf  65.000,000.  but  the 
malady  of  anti-Semitism  lingers  on.  Of 
those  who  remain,  20  COO  are  German  Jews 
and  the  remainder,  displaced  persons.  Most 
cf  them  are  well  advanced  In  years — 34  per- 
cent of  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  are 
over  55  years  of  age.  Personally,  I  think  all 
except  those  tco  old  or  too  infirm  to  emigrate 
are  lU-advlsed,  not  to  mention  lacking  In 
self-.-espect,  to  remain  In  Germany.  Anti- 
Semitism  has  net  yet  assumed  a  definite  or- 
ganizational form  but  It  has  become  again 
one  of  Germany's  major  "exports."  Not 
only  does  it  penetrate  such  neighboring 
countries  as  Btlgium,  Prance,  and  Switzer- 
land, but  it  contaminates  cur  occupation 
troops  In  Germany.  There  is  complete  ab- 
sence of  organized  literalism  to  combat  Its 
spread  and  to  denounce  Its  manifestations 
adequately. 

These  manifestations  take  various  forms: 
the  desecration  of  synagogues  and  cemeteries. 
usuaUy  ascribed  falsely  by  the  police  to 
ado!e«cents;  insults  to  inoffensive,  helpless 
people  by  housing  officials,  railroad  conduc- 
tors, restaurant  owners;  disturbances  at  pub- 
lic gatherings  by  hoodlums,  who  shout:  •"The 
trouble  with  Hitler  was  he  didn't  kill  enough 
Jews,"  actual  riots  st:ch  as  I  saw  In  Munich, 
with  Tiounted  police  charging  unarmed  Jew- 
ish DP'8  parading  peacefully  to  protest  an 
anti-Semitic  letter  In  a  newspaper;  most  omi- 
nous of  all.  ovations  to  men  like  Velt  Harlan, 
producer  of  the  notorious  film.  Jew  Suess. 
when  he  was  declared  Innocent  of  charges  of 
antl-Semltlsm:  and  of  the  rabble-rouser, 
Herr  Hedler.  a  member  of  the  Bonn  Parha- 
ment,  against  whom  an  unsuccessful  action 
was  instituted  when  he  stated  that  •'Hitler's 
anti-Jewish  laws  were  all  right,  although, 
mtyte.  gassing  was  not  the  right  method  to 
enforce  them." 

A    BKOAD    PIOCa.\K 

The  problem  of  Germany  Is.  however,  far 
more  than  a  threat  to  Jewish  welfare;  it  Is  a 
world  problem,  and  in  our  effort  to  cope  with 
it  we  canntH  let  it  appear  for  one  moment 
to  be  a  purely  Jewish  matter.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  our  committee.  T;hlch.  let  me 
point   out.   Is   not   entirely   a   Jewish   c;jm- 


miitee  and  whose  non-Jewish  membership 
we  propose  to  broaden,  our  purposes  were 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  formuate  a  specific  program  to  which 
all  liber&l-mlnded  men  could  adhere  for  the 
building  of  a  free  Germany,  which  will  add 
strength  (moral  as  well  as  physical)  to  Euro- 
pean democracy,  and  relnlorc?  effective  op- 
position to  all  forms  cf  totalitarianism; 

2.  To  arouse  the  American  public  to  an 
awareness  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  re- 
surgence of  extreme  German  nationalism, 
the  failure  of  the  denazification  program, 
the  return  of  former  active  Nazis  to  positions 
of  power.  propo£als  for  the  reestablishment 
of  a  German  army  and  air  foicc.  and  tlie 
neglect  of  the  reeducation  program; 

3.  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
similarly  minded  as  our  own  in  obtaining 
representation  in  Washington  and  abroad, 
and  support  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  for 
publicizing  and  furthering  our  program. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that. 
In  contrast  to  some  other  groups  in  this 
country,  ours  is  definitely  net  a  fault-finding 
committee.  We  have  faith  in  Commissioner 
McCloy's  high  Ideals  and  genuine  zeal  for 
humanitarian  causes.  He  Is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  German  dil?mma 
and  is  doing  everything  within  his  power,  In 
our  opinion,  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction. 

No  clearer  expression  of  an  approach.  In 
the  best  American  tradition,  to  the  German 
issue  has  ever  been  offered  than  Commis- 
sioner McCloy's  Stuttgart  speech  and  his  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  connection  with  his  pro- 
posed budget  This  budget  proposes  to  ap- 
propriate $18,000,000  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  although  this  Is  still  far  from 
adequate.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  big  advance 
over  previous  budgets  and  probably  all  that 
could  possibly  gain  congressional  approval  at 
the  present  time. 

Indeed,  that  battle  for  congressional  ap- 
proval Is  the  first  one  into  which  our  com- 
mittee has  thrown  Itself.  A  letter  recently 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times,  prepared 
by  General  Taylor  and  signed  by  several 
other  members  of  the  committee  together 
with  Mr.  George  Brett,  of  the  Macmillan  Co. 

We  believe  that  this  letter,  urging  that 
the  full  educational  appropriation  be 
granted.  Is  a  demonstration  of  the  type  of 
support  we  are  seeking  to  extend  and  will 
continue  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
State  Department. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  resolution  has  been  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Gilxette.  in  conjunction  with 
several  colleagties  Including  administration 
stalwarts  like  Senators  Lehman.  Peppeb, 
DoccLAs,  and  Kilcore.  which  requests  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  create  an  investigating  com- 
mittee to  separate  facts  from  rumor  In 
Germany  and  to  learn  how  grave  Is  the 
threat  of  various  conspiratlonal  m.ove- 
ments  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
an  objective  and  dispassionate  review  of 
the  facts  and  trends  in  Germany,  con- 
ducted by  a  highly  qualified  nonparti- 
san group  of  leaders  in  American  public 
life,  and  supported  by  an  expert  techni- 
cal staff,  would  produce  salutary  results 
in  the  form  of  statesmanlike  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  American  policy  in  Germany. 
My  hope  is.  therefore,  that  this  construc- 
tive proposal  for  a  nonpolitical,  fact- 
finding presidential  commission  will  find 
favor  with  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  It  is  a  proposal  which 
deserves  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  may  prove  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  democratic  e.lcrt  to  win 
the  peace. 
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ABC  Takes  Wise  Action 


Tm  Hat**  Antiqae  m  Civilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1930 

Mr.  BIEMTTT.fr.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  attach  an  editorial,  "ABC 
Takes  Wise  Action,"  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  16. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  justifiable  pride  that 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  ending  long-standing  dis- 
crimination in  the  American  Bowling 
Congress.  The  State's  attorney  general 
had  pressed  the  matter  vigorously  with 
State  ABC  officials,  Milwaukeans  had 
signified  a  real  interest  in  seeing  that 
the  ABC  meeting  in  1952.  scheduled  for 
the  city's  new  arena,  would  be  free  from 
the  discrimination  which  has  marred  the 
event  in  the  pa-'t 

We  promise  an  ^vtiC  promoting  Ameri- 
can sportsmanship  for  ail  American^  on 
an  equal  basis  a  real  welcome  in  1952. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ABC   T.iKzs    Wise   Action 

In  a  gratifyln?  and  almost  unanimous  vote 
the  American  Bowling  Congress  has  opened 
its  membership  to  all  men  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  is  an  act  of  Americanism  and  sportsman- 
ship that  is  welcomed  by  everyone  who  has 
been  opposing  the  ABC  race  ban.  which 
limited  membership  in  bowling's  ruling  or- 
ganization to  white  males.  It  Is  another 
victory  in  the  war  azalnst  discriminatl;n  in 
America  and  an  act  that  cannot  fall  to  bene- 
fit the  ABC. 

They  were,  as  Michael  Dunn.  ABC  attorney, 
told  the  recent  ABC  convention,  "sound, 
practical  reasons"  for  the  rule  change.  The 
ABC  was  enjra^Pd  in  costly  court  battles 
aimed  at  Its  practice  of  discrimination  In  at 
lea^t  four  States  and  was  expecting  similar 
suits  in  other  S:.aies.  It  had  already  lost 
Its  fight  in  the  State  of  HHnois,  where  the 
ABC  was  chartered.  And.  as  Dunn  said,  even 
If  It  won  all  its  court  ftj-hts  .t  would  "Btill 
lose  in  the  court  of  public  opinion' 

But  there  were  moral  reasons  for  the 
change,  too,  and  opixjnents  of  the  race  bnn 
are  willing  to  a5.-ume  that  those  reasons  were 
as  compelling  as  any  of  the  more  "practical" 
reasons.  There  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  the  ABC  acted  not  through  force  but 
because  Its  members  accept  the  fact  that 
discrimination  la  not  moral.  Is  not  good 
Americanism  and  Is  not  good  sportsmansh'p. 
It  remains  for  the  future  actions  of  the  ABC 
to  Justify  that  hope. 

Battles  over  race  probletne  are  never  pleas- 
ant and  almost  nlwavs  bitter.  The  ABC  has 
taken  the  major  step  In  healing  the  ecars 
of  the  race  battle  In  which  It  was  involved. 
It?  critics  in  that  fight  mu.*^  heal  the  wounds 
further  by  accepting  the  .\BC  action  In  good 
faith,  by  congratulating  the  ABC  for  its 
sportsmanship  and  by  hanging  out  the  wel- 
come mat  In  the  cities  where  the  ABC.  for 
the  last  several  years  tt  least,  has  been 
something  less  than  welcome. 

Milwaukee,  where  the  f.:jht  has  been  heat- 
ed, can  feel  grer.tcr  satisfaction  than  most 
couuiiunltles  In  the  ending  of  the  ABC  race 
ban  because  this  is  the  organization's  head- 
qua.-ters.  This  community  commends  the 
ABC  for  lt»  BtraI]htforwa:d  action  and  v,ill 
give  a  warm  T.T'.v'me  to  the  organization's 
lSo2  touruamcat  here. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'TS 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as  profit- 
able reading  an  article  written  by  the 
Honorable  Chet  Holifield,  Representa- 
tive of  California's  Nineteenth  District, 
and  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday,  Sunday.  May  21. 

I  have  read  this  splendid  article  care- 
fully and  with  much  interest,  because  of 
my  own  deep  concern  over  the  s'abject 
covered  by  Congressman  Holifield. 

No  one  in  Congress  is  better  qualified 
than  our  colleague  from  California  to 
di.scuss  civilian  defense.  It  has  been  one 
of  his  pri-Tie  lntere.<:t.<;,  beginning  with  his 
first  term  in  Congress.  Few  there  are 
who  have  given  the  time  and  study  to 
this  m.ost  important  problem  in  the.se 
pa>t  few  years.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  Congressman  Holifield  that  ci- 
vilian defense  planning  cannot  wait  until 
disaster  strike?.  He  has  become  a  leader 
In  the  fight  to  make  certain  America  does 
not  start  too  late  ir  this  field. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Holifield],  fir.<=t  on  the  former 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  in  1945  and 
1946.  and  since  1946  he  and  I  have  served 
together  as  two  of  the  nine  Hou.se  Mem- 
bers on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  know 
the  important  role  our  colleague  from 
California  has  and  is  playing  in  formu- 
lating plans  for  our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELDs  article  follows: 

"Tnt  Hat  '  Antique  in  Civxi-ian  Dettnss 

(By  Chet  HOLinriD.  Member  of  Congress, 
Nineteenth  District  of  California  i 

In  this  atomic  age,  civilian  defense  is  a 
matter  that  strikes  home  to  every  Individual. 

The  possibility  of  mass  destruction  by  the 
meet  terrible  weapons  ever  devised — with 
even  deadlier  ones  on  the  drawing  boards — 
cannot  be  put  aside  as  a  mere  fancy.  The 
pcsEiblUty  is  real;  it  hovers  about  us  in  the 
Ehape  of  a  huge  m.ushroom  that  could  blot 
out  cities  and  peoples. 

And.  because  everyone  is  exposed  to  the 
potential  horror,  everyone  shares  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  civilian  defense.  No  longer 
can  we  a&sume  that  defense  is  whcUy  the 
Jo'o  of  soldiers  In  luiiform.  Civilian  defense 
Is  a  pervasive  k»iid  of  activity  that  must 
reach  into  the  community,  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  home. 

Civilian  defense  must  also  become  a  new 
kind  of  activity.  The  tin  hats  and  sand 
buckets  of  the  last  war  would  seem  rather 
pathetic  in  the  awful  glare  of  an  atomic 
blast.  New  techniques  and  instruments  must 
be  made  avaUabie  for  widespread  use  in  tlie 
eve!;t  cf  an  emergency.  Radiological  moni- 
toring sounds  like  gobbledygook;  the  Geiger 
counter  and  the  dosimeter  are  gadgets  un- 
familiar to  the  ordinary  citizen;  but  these 
terms  will  become  household  words  In  any 
adequate  program  of  civilian  defer.^2. 

It  was  well  stated  by  a  witness  be'ore  the 
Congressional  Joint  Commit  ;ee  on  Atomic 
Er.crgy  that  the  science  cf  protecting  and 
saving  people  is  years  behind  the  laboratory 
science  of  killing  people.    Our  military  lead- 


ers like  to  boast  now  and  then  about  how 
much  damage  we  could  Inflict  on  an  enemy. 
More  sensible  discussion,  as  this  witness 
pointed  out,  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
matter  of  protecting  ourselves.  He  "esti- 
mated that  30  percent  of  the  casualties  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  adequate  preparation. 

The  effective  development  of  a  clvUian  de- 
fense program  is  staggering  in  its  complexity. 
Not  only  must  the  scientinc  findings  of  the 
lubcratcry  be  translated  Into  instruments 
of  common  use.  but  Intricate  problems  of 
Government  administration  must  be  solved. 
All  levels  of  Government  are  necessarily  en- 
meshed in  this  program.  How  shall  we  co- 
ordinate these  diverse  activities  while  pre- 
serving the  b-sic  rights  of  American  citizens 
and  our  tradi,.ional  structure  of  democratic 
government? 

What  respon  IbUitles  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  Federal  Government,  what  to  State  and 
local  governments?  How  can  each  compli- 
cated network  of  community  faculties  and 
services  be  adapted  to  perform  In  emer- 
gencies without  impossible  burdens  of  cost? 
How  shall  the  Federal  Government  arrange 
its  own  administrative  crganization  for  effi- 
cient civU-defense  planning  and  operations? 
Is  new  legislation  needed  to  back  up  this  ad- 
ministrative organization?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  wliich  must  be  answered. 
and  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
is  grappling  with  them  now. 

While  we  can  agree  that  the  need  to  take 
effective  measures  of  civilian  defense  is  ur- 
gent, we  must  realize  that  the  Job  cannot  be 
finished  overnight.  Civilian  defense  is  hard 
and  prosaic  work;  It  Is  continuing  work.  So 
long  as  we  live  in  a  world  troubled  by  the 
prcspect  of  atomic  war.  we  must  work  at  this 
steady  occupation  called  clvUian  defense. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  en  this  whcle 
matter?  In  the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
mainly  Jn  the  plannliig  stage.  Of  course. 
there  are  Inany  criticisms  that  the  plans  are 
d?Sc;ent  in  one  or  another  respect,  and  there 
Is  an  understandable  Insistence  that  we  talk 
less  and  do  more.  However,  the  fact  that 
progress  is  slow  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  Government  is  Indifferent.  Rather, 
It  reffects  the  maenltude  and  difficulty  of  tbe 
task. 

On  the  legislative  side,  we  are  studying 
civilian -defense  requirements  with  great 
care.  The  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  conducting  hearings,  some  in  executive 
session,  some  public,  on  civilian  defense  as 
it  relates  to  atomic  attack.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  examining 
military  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Serious  attention  is  being  given  to  my  bill 
far  the  creation  of  a  special  commirsion  to 
study  the  feasibility  cf  an  alternate  capital 
for  use  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Washington. 
I  propose  this  ptrrely  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  The  continuous  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment, In  tbe  event  cf  devastating  atomic 
attack,  is  vital  to  continued  national  surviv:.l. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  an  agency  chargM 
with  broad  responsibilities  to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident concerning  defense  and  security  needs, 
is  heading  up  civU:an  defense  affairs.  This 
Board  is  working  under  a  directive  from  the 
President  to  assume  leadership  In  civil-de- 
fc-.se  planning  and  to  develop  an  adequate 
pr.-<gram. 

M.^jcr  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  beii^g  a&;iigned  different 
piu-ts  of  the  planning  job.  For  exampie.  the 
General  Services  Administration  was  given 
the  primary  re^ponsibUity  for  planning  for 
v.artlm.e  civilian  disaster  relief.  The  GSA 
says  it  will  develop  plans  for  clvUian  and 
milit-ary  participation  In  activites  designed 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy  attack  upon 
cur  civilian  population,  facilities  anr*.  serv- 
ices, and  for  repairing  the  damage  rwuitiug 
from  such  attack. 
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Because  clTilian  defens*  must  b?  consid- 
ered lareelv  a  matter  cf  atomic  defense,  the 
iMMte  Informs. ion  for  p!anr.ln{t  and  operat- 
ing derives  larcely  from  the  Atomic  Energy 

-  n  OaamtaBioQ.    The  Coounlasion  has  been  as- 

*'  algXMd  the  Important  task  of  supplying  au- 

UMrttatlre   data   concerning   the   effects   of 

t"  atomic  exptoston.  What  happens  to  pecp'e 
or  to  *»T*^*'*'F  or  to  cities  uhen  an  atomic 
cxploBtOD  occora.  ar»  questions  on  which  the 
ASC  has  aln»&f  provided  considerable  infor- 
ma'.icn  In  published  form 

StrSCED  INSTrrMKNTS 

Detection  cf  radiation  Is  a  tiaslc  factor  In 
civilian  dt'tzise.  Obviously,  ne  can't  train 
everyone  to  be  an  atomic  physicist.  There- 
tore.  InstiUments  of  detection  must  be  de- 
veloped to  \rithstand  hard  knocts  and  to  be 
operated  easily  alter  brief  instruction.  The 
-  Commission  repons  practical  results,  in  the 
^  manufacture  of  low-cc«t.  rugged  mstrumenis 
to  detect  the  danger  spots  caused  by  deadly 
|t»"ffll*  TiTt  after  an  atomic  explosion.  The 
Owiwniyyion  is  establishlns:  short  training 
courses  in  laboratories  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  doctors  and  radiological  monitoring 
experts. 

Private  companies  also  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  experiment  in  producing  radiation 
cticn  inrtruments.  When  the  AKC  took 
the  atoftiic  program  in  1947.  there  were 
about  9  companies  manufacturlns  about 
19  diCerent  types  of  instruments.  Presently 
there  are  about  60  firms  in  this  field.  Includ- 
ing those  that  manufactizre  accessories  or 
components 

Fbllow-un  studies  on  the  survivors  cf  Hiro- 
rtltnn  and  Nagasaki  are  providing  important 
Informaticn  on  the  after  effects  of  exposure 
to  radiation.  Although  newer  and  more 
deadly  bombs  make  these  observations  d-ited, 
there  is  a  ncte  of  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki appear  in  pretty  good  shape.  No  in- 
crease has  been  noted  in  abnormalities  in 
new-born  children.  It  was  found  that  the 
lens  of  the  eve  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  radiation,  and  form  of  cataract  is  new 
afflicting  the  Japanese  survivors. 

ESdent  methods  cf  decontaminating  food 
and  water  and  objects  exposed  to  radiatlcn 
are  being  studied  by  the  commission.  Ne^r 
drugs  to  control  infection  and  to  treat  bleed- 
ing are  being  developed.  Anemia  will  be 
controlled  by  transfusion.  And  these  radia- 
tion studies  undoubtedly  will  result  in  new 
medical  dihc.veries  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

BASIC    PaiNCIPLES 

In  concluding  this  article.  I  wculd  like 
to  suggest  a  few  basic  principles  of  civilian 
defense  which  seem  persuasive,  the  more 
I  study  this  problem. 

First,  the  measui^  must  be  practical.  We 
cannot  allow  otirsclves  to  become  panicky 
and  resort  to  fantastic  and  impossible 
schemes.  America  is  not  about  to  go  under- 
ground or  become  a  nation  of  cave  dwellers. 
We  must  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  economy  and  with  the  resources  and 
facilities  that  are  or  can  become  available 
to  us  without  Inord-nate  financial  outlays. 
Civilian  defense  should  proceed  by  steady, 
careful,  and  well-Integrated  stages,  rather 
than  by  erratic  spurts  in  all  directions  at 
once. 

Second,  the  major  part  of  the  work  must 
be  done  locally.  We  want  no  top-heavy  bu- 
reaucratic control  in  Washington  imposing 
orders  on  everj-body.  The  mainspring  of 
ch'lllan  defense  lies  In  the  initiative  and 
energies  of  the  people  themselves  and  in 
their  local  facilities  for  community  service. 
Of  course,  the  Federal  Govtrnment  has  aa 
Important  respfjnsibillty  for  effective  plan- 
ning, guidance,  and  assistance.  But  no  Oov- 
emment  a^tncy  at  the  top  can  sub.itliute 
lor  the  resourcefulness  and  teamwork  that 


must  be  applied  at  the  bottom— where  clvll- 
Xm\  defense  measures  are  expected  to  work. 
The  interest  and  constructive  criticism 
which  municipal  officers  like  Mayor  Fletcher 
Bowron  of  Los  Angeles  have  brought  to  bear 
en  civilian-defense  planning,  indicate  that 
many  local  units  of  Government  are  pre- 
pared t->  assume  their  rightful  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  t£8k. 

Third,  civilian  defense  must  be  mana^ci 
by  civilians.  This  Job  is  too  far  reaching 
in  Its  impact,  too  dose  to  the  daily  lives  of 
cur  citizenry,  to  be  delegated  to  the  military. 
Indeed.  I  am  convl-iced  that  the  military 
authorities  do  not  want  the  heavy  added 
responsibilities  that  civil  defense  entails. 
They  have  enough  to  do  In  their  own  sphere 
of  responsibility  for  national  defense. 

S.~-me  proposals  have  been  made  that  civil- 
ian-defense planning  be  placed  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  line  of  thinking.  All  the  objections  that 
can  be  made  to  the  control  of  civilian  de- 
fense by  a  rield  bureaucracy  In  Washington 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  military 
control.  Let  the  "garrison  state"  be  con- 
fined to  military  life  and  let  It  not  be  ex- 
tendixl  to  American  life  as  a  whole. 

Fourth,  and  Implicit  In  the  three  preced- 
ing principle-,  civilian  defense  must  te 
carried  cut  In  the  American,  democratic 
way.  With  the  new  possibilities  of  atomic 
warfare  have  come  new  burdens  which  strain 
our  resources  and  our  institutions  to  the  ut- 
most. I  am  confident  that  America  can  carry 
these  burdens  without  losing  hold  of  the 
Ideals  and  the  Ideas  by  which  we  live.  The 
self-reliance  of  our  people,  their  ccmmoa 
sense,  their  resiliency,  their  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  cooperative  endeavor  at  the  com- 
munity level,  augur  well  for  the  future. 


Atlantic  Integration 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROV/ 

OF  NrW  HAMPiHIKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  22, 1950,  en- 
titled "'Atlantic  Intesration": 

ATL.^NTIC     iNTrCR.ATIOM 

With  the  momentous  decisions  of  the  Lon- 
don conferences  of  the  Atlantic  powers 
spread  upon  the  record  of  history,  there  de- 
volve up^n  the  Atlantic  governments  and 
peoples  the  task  and  the  duty  to  take  speedy 
and  concrete  action  to  tran.eform  the  paper 
agreements  Into  living  reality.  These  deci- 
sions are  the  logical  and  Inevitable  con.se- 
quences  of  the  present  International  situa- 
tion. In  which  the  only  remaining  milita- 
ristic and  aggressive  power — Soviet  Russia^ 
challenges  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  they 
are  also  so  far-reaching  and  carry  such 
broad  inrpllcatlons,  that  they  break  through 
all  traditional  thinking  and  make  unprece- 
dented demands  upon  the  statesmanship, 
the  faith,  and  the  realism  of  aU  the  nations 
concerned. 

For  what  they  do  Is  to  carry  the  concept 
of  the  Atlantic  community  to  a  point  Incon- 
ceivable a  few  short  years  ago.  Hitherto, 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  West-European 
Union  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Idea 
of  political,  economic,  and  military  Integra- 
tion has  been  largely  confined  to  Europe, 
with  th»"  United  States  providing  both  aid 
and  encouragement  in  these  projects,    E\eu 


the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  traditional  defensive  alliance 
be. ween  completely  sovereign  and  Independ- 
ent nations,  with  each  reserving  the  right  to 
pursue  Independent  policies  and  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  its  action  In  case  of 
attack. 

Bat  under  the  London  decisions  the  con- 
cept of  economic,  military  and.  at  least  in 
foreign  policy,  pilltical  Integration  has  been 
extended  from  Europe  to  the  whole  North 
Atlantic  ccmmunlty.  And  of  all  these  proj- 
ects, the  proposed  military  Integration  Is  the 
most  Important  because  It  Involves  and 
nece-sltates  the  other  two.  This  military 
Integration  is  Implied  In  the  project  to  create 
balanced  collective  forces  by  means  of  the 
most  economical  and  effective  utilization  of 
the  forces  and  the  material  at  the  disposal 
of  the  North  Atlantic  countries,  which 
amounts.  In  effect,  to  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
national but  Integrated  and  virtually  supra- 
national military  establishment.  Under 
this  plan  the  United  States  will  expand  Its 
Air  Force  and  its  Navy,  rather  than  Its 
ground  force,  and  assume  responsibility  for 
strategic,  including  atomic,  bombing,  and, 
in  combination  with  European  naval  forces, 
frr  keeping  the  ocean  lanes  open.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations.  In  contrast,  will  assume  the 
prior  task  of  forming  large  ground  forces, 
and  Britain  and  France  will  also  assume 
the  task  cf  developing  tactical  alrpower  in 
support  of  such  forces. 

This  Is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  which  pledges  the  pact 
nations  to  "unite  their  efforts  for  collec- 
tive defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security, "  and  for  this  purpose, 
"by  means  cf  continuous  and  effective  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop their  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  armed  attack."  But  It  Is  also  self- 
evident  that  if  the  fulfillment  of  this  under- 
taking is  to  rest  not  on  the  Joint  action  of 
balanced  national  forces,  as  formerly,  but 
on  a  collective  force  organized  according  to 
national  specialization,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  whole  will  Inevitably  depend  on  the 
effectiveness  of  any  part  of  it.  No  chain 
Is  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link,  and  that 
maxim,  when  applied  to  the  Integrated  col- 
lective force  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity, carries  with  It  certain  corollary 
obligations  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind. 

One  of  these  obligations  Is  the  duty  of 
each  and  every  nation  to  do  Its  full  share 
toward  the  development  of  the  military 
specialty  allotted  to  It.  Another  is  the  duty 
of  all  pact  nations  to  contribute  toward 
mutual  aid  according  to  their  best  ability, 
both  in  the  matter  of  military  supplies  and 
In  everything  essential  to  economic  progress, 
on  which  depend  both  the  political  stability 
and  military  rellabUlty  of  the  Individual 
nations.  A  further  obligation  would  seem 
to  be  for  all  the  pact  nations  so  to  con- 
cert their  foreign  policies  as  to  present,  at 
all  times,  a  solid  front.  But  the  first  and 
foremost  of  all  these  obligations  would  seem 
to  be  that,  bcygnd  all  previous  technical 
reservations  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  all 
the  nations  providing  the  collective  force 
must  be  ready  to  act  In  concert  the  Instant 
any  one  of  them  Is  attacked.  That  does 
not  and  cannot  abrogate  the  exclusive  right 
of  Congress  to  declar  war— a  right  which 
loomed  so  large  during  the  pact  debate. 
But  It  does  strengthen  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  use  armed  force,  if  necessary,  as 
provided  by  the  pact.  For  the  defection, 
or  even  hesitation,  of  any  one  nation  would 
Immediately  and  Inevitably  wreck  the  whole 
collective  force  and  expose  all  to  defeat  and 
subjugation.  That  Is  a  risk  which  must  be 
avoided  at  the  cost  of  every  sacrifice.  In- 
cluding the  s.icrlflce  of  some  measure  of 
national  sovereignty  which  this  obligation 
may  involve. 
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Essays  by  Barbara  Hayei  and  Sae  Bam- 
mesberger,  Students  of  North  Syracnst 
Central  School,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y^ 
on  Democracy  Versus  Socialism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  the 
following  essays  dehvered  by  Barbara 
Hayes  and  Sue  Bammesbcrger.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  these  e&says  de- 
livered. The  former  won  first  prize  and 
the  latter  second.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  boys  and  girls  from  the  iovma 
of  Clay  and  Cicero  participated  in  the 
contest  conducted  by  the  Lake  Shore 
Republican  Club.  The  gratifying  fact  to 
me  is  that  every  one  of  these  boys  and 
girls  wTote  on  the  subject  which  is  in  the 
minds  of  every  American  these  days — 
why  they  prefer  democracy  to  socialism. 

My  concern  over  the  Nation's  drift  to- 
ward socialism  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
this  youthful  demonstration  that  those 
who  preach  absolutism  have  not  pulled 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  our  youth. 
Those  who  have  attempted  to  call  so- 
cialism by  so  many  other  names  have 
not  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  our 
younger  generation  that  our  hard-earned 
democracy  should  be  cast  away  no  mat- 
ter what  the  blue-sky  promises  of  Fair 
Dealers  may  be.  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  and  our  thanks,  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Robbins  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Rich,  principal  and  teacher,  of 
North  Syracuse  Central  School  for  their 
fine  training  of  these  young  people.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  essays: 

Wht  I  Prefeh  Democracy  to  Socialism 
(By  Barbara  Rayes) 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  how  lucky 
you  are  to  live  in  a  democracy?  No,  I  don't 
believe  very  many  of  us  have.  Let  us  com- 
pare democracy  with  some  of  the  dictated 
forms  of  government  and  see  Just  how  lucky 
we  are. 

A  democracy  Is  a  representative  form  of 
government.  The  people  may  govern  them- 
selves directly  through  town  meetings,  or  in- 
directly through  elected  representatives  in 
city.  State,  and  national  affairs. 

The  basis  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  over  150  years,  has 
been  the  Constitution.  This  document, 
adopted  In  1789,  Is  comprised  of  oiu-  many 
freedoms  and  liberties.  Even  though  It  was 
written  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation  of 
4.000,000,  It  Is  expandable  enough  to  serve 
today  a  Nation  of  150,000,000.  The  main 
parts  of  ciu-  Constitution  are  the  preamble, 
the  body  (consisting  of  seven  articles),  and 
the  amendments.  The  first  10  amendments 
are  referred  to  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  It  serves  as  the  cornerstone  of 
American  democracy.  Under  lis  protective 
freedoms  and  guaranties.  Americans  can  re- 
sist the  abuses  and  Injustices  which  people 
of  dictator  nations  have  been  forced  to 
accept.  Liberties  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees  are  freedom  to  act,  think,  be- 
lieve, speak,  write,  hear,  read,  worship,  as- 
semble,   and   possess.      The    imporuuice   of 


these  liberties  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  are 
guaranties  to  everyone. 

In  no  other  country  In  the  world  could 
people  live  their  Uvea  with  such  an  air  of  In- 
dependence. Even  the  youngest  school  chil- 
dren have  had  some  contact  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  seen  policemen  direct- 
ing traffic  at  busy  corners:  they  have  heard 
the  President  of  the  United  States  speak  on 
the  radio:  they  have  heard  of  Judges,  trials. 
Juries;  or  have  seen  people  stand  in  line  at 
the  polls  to  vote  on  election  day.  However, 
the  heads  of  all  governments  do  not  always 
report  to  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  people  In  other  nations  do  not 
always  have  the  chance  to  elect  the 
officials  who  govern  them.  These  privileges 
are  granted  only  to  people  in  democratic 
countries. 

Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  In  an 
almost  direct  contrast  with  democracy.  It 
Is  quite  difficult  to  define  the  word  socialLsm 
in  such  a  way  eis  to  include  all  the  shades 
of  meaning  which  have  been  given  to  that 
word.  Some  consider  It  a  very  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  Idea.  Others  believe  It  to  be 
a  desirable  way  of  life  and  they  presume  it 
would  bring  about  a  better  way  of  living 
than  any  other  form  of  government. 

Socialism  Is  often  confused  with  commu- 
nism. The  main  difference  between  them  Is 
their  viewpoints  on  government-controlled 
goods.  Socialists  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment should  control  and  regulate  only  pro- 
ducer's goods.  They  Include  railroads,  ma- 
chinery, factories,  and  raw  materials.  Com- 
munists believe  that  the  government  should 
control  not  only  producers'  but  consumers' 
goods.  Consumers'  goods  consist  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

The  father  of  modem  socialism  as  well  as 
modern  communism  Is  Karl  Marx.  Marx  felt 
that  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  evU 
struggle  between  classes  was  to  have  only 
one  class — the  masses  of  workers.  The  Com- 
munists believe  in  bringing  about  this  over- 
throw quickly  through  revolution,  as  has 
been  done  In  Russia.  The  Socialists  would 
bring  about  this  change  through  constitu- 
tional means. 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  It  Is  certain 
that  the  theories  of  Marx  and  his  followers 
have  greatly  influenced  thought  in  the  mod- 
ern world. 

In  a  totalitarian  state  the  government  Is 
tl  e  master  of  the  jieople.  who  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  While  In  a  democratic 
state,  the  state  Is  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  exists  for  theu  good.  This  principle  is 
based  on  the  great  faith  placed  in  the  indi- 
vidual In  a  democratic  state.  Also,  In  a 
socialist  state  all  reading  and  culture  Is  dic- 
tated by  the  government.  This  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  everything  Is  led  by  one  party 
and  the  people  are  powerless. 

However,  even  If  the  defects  of  capitalism 
are  admitted,  capitalism  has  brought  about 
a  much  higher  standard  of  living  for  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  any  other  system. 
This  has  been  due  to  two  very  powerful  fac- 
tors— Individual  Initiative  and  the  right  to 
private  property  These  are  the  forces  which 
develop  Individual  responsibility,  energy.  In- 
ventive skill  and  a  progressive  spirit.  Al- 
though socialism  would  not  crush  out  all 
private  property  and  Initiative,  most  Amer- 
icans feel  that  freedom  in  these  things  has 
been  the  driving  force  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica great. 

Wht  I  PREntR  DrMOCRACT  to  Soculism 
(By  Sue  Bammesberger) 

America,  our  coimtry  and  our  people — 
we  are  a  great  Nation.  But  are  we  great 
enough  to  overcome  the  problems  of  the  day 
that  swirl  about  us?  It  depends  upon 
whether  we  look  at  the  whole  fruit  of  the 
work  of  free  men  or  see  only  the  blemishes. 
We  know   we   have   not  reached  every   one 


of  our  high  Ideals,  but  we  are  still  trying. 
Today  we  face  the  problems  much  the  same 
as  our  forefathers  did.  There  has  always 
been  a  struggle,  but  we  didn't  quit;  we  have 
kept  on  working  and  striving. 

Today  there  are  two  theories  of  govern- 
ment competing  with  each  other  In  the 
world — Ccmmuplst  Ideas  against  demo- 
cratic Ideas.  The  split-up  of  the  world  into 
two  rival  blocs  Is  the  most  serious  single 
problem  facing  us  today.  The  solution  of 
specific  problems,  such  as  the  control  of 
atomic  energy,  conclusion  of  peace  terms, 
reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  and 
others.  Is  affected  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Soviet  determi- 
nation to  expand  Its  sphere  of  Influence  la 
matched  by  American  determination  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

As  the  leading  spokesman  for  the  demo- 
cratic nations  we  oppose  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  other  than  lavrful  means.  If  a 
nation  of  its  own  free  will  chooses  to  accept 
communism,  our  policy  Is  not  to  Interfere 
In  what  we  consider  basically  a  domestic 
matter.  But  if  communism  is  forced  on 
weaker  countries  by  outside  military  pres- 
sure or  infiltration  of  foreign  agents,  our 
policy  is  to  oppose  such  aggressive  expansion. 

So  much  Is  said  against  communism.  Just 
what  is  it  and  why  are  we  the  people  of 
America  so  Intent  on  keeping  It  out  of  our 
country  and  the  countries  of  oui  allies?  It 
is  hard  to  give  one  single  definition  becatise 
It  means  so  many  things.  Often  It  means 
one  thing  In  theory  and  another  in  practice. 
Communism  Is  a  complicated  web  of  ideas, 
many  of  which  have  come  from  the  past. 
In  the  ISOO's  there  was  a  strong  Socialist 
movement  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Marx. 
In  Prance  in  1870  this  movement  split  Into 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  branches,  the 
latter  being  more  radical.  Only  In  Russia 
and  Its  satellite  countries  did  It  result  in  the 
establishment  of  "a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat'  when  the  czarlst  regime  was 
overthrown  by  the  Communist  revolution  In 
1917.  Communism  has  since  spread  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  many  countries.  One  prin- 
ciple all  Communists,  or  Socialists,  agree 
upon  is  that  governments  or  the  represent- 
atives as  a  whole,  should  own  all  the  means 
of  production,  such  as  factories,  machines, 
farm  land,  banks  and  should  operate  them 
for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  the  profit* 
for  the  few. 

When  the  Communists  speak  of  democracy 
they  obviously  do  not  mean  our  version 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  They  believe  that 
the  state  is  omnl{X)tent  and  that  Individ- 
ual human  beings  are  unimportant.  This 
belief  Is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  demo- 
cratic Idea  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
our  democracy;  of  our  freedom,  of  our  edu-^ 
catlonal  system,  and  our  social  customs;  an 
Idea  which  not  only  has  made  possible  our 
way  of  life  but  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  economic  progress  and  our  wealth  as  a 
Nation.  What  is  this  Idea?  It  Is  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  human  personality,  that 
given  the  opportunity,  men  and  women  have 
the  ability  to  take  charge  of  their  own  llvee. 
Proof  of  this  idea  Is  our  United  States  Con- 
stitution which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  our 
Government  for  over  150  years.  The 
Communists  say  that  their  new  Rus- 
sian constitution  is  an  excellent  one. 
They  point  to  the  civil  rights  It  promises — 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
of  street  processions.  The  Communists  call 
these  pledges  of  freedom,  but  If  anyone  took 
them  seriously  he  would  not  last  long.  These 
civU  rights  may  be  u^ed  only  to  strengthen 
the  Communist  system.  They  were  not 
granted  to  give  the  people  liberty.  The  pre- 
amble of  our  Constitution  states  as  one  of 
its  clatisee  that  the  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished In  order  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ciirselves  and  our  portent  v.  In 
a  real  democracy,  freedom  nieuas  liberty  to 
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crlUcUe  and  oppot*.  as  well  &s  to  support. 
Our  GoTemment  was  set  up  to  gtiarante* 
these  liberties  to  us  and  It  actually  tries  to 
carry  out  ttits  guaranty.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve it  does  so  to  an  extent  never  before 
equaled  In  the  whole  world  And  we  a'.so 
believe  that  any  form  of  censorship  of  cre- 
ative ability  or  of  criticism  is  dangerous. 
A  democracy  cannot  flourish  without  criti- 
cism. 

Also,  according  to  the  Communist  con- 
stitution of  Russia,  the  citizen  is  given  the 
ri^i  to  rest  and  leisure.  So  the  Govern- 
ment sees  that  be  gets  it.  And  he  geu  it 
throuEh  organisations  that  control  his  leisure 
from  the  tlm*  h*  is  8  years  of  age.  Plays, 
and  movies  in  Russia  are  used  lor 
than  entertainment.  Their  primary 
purpcise  li  propaeanda — to  glorify  tl-e  state. 
We  Americans  are  free  in  our  leisure  time. 
How  good  or  how  bad  our  neighborhood  be- 
comes depends  on  each  of  lis — Individually. 

Some  critics  of  our  democracy  say  that 
becauie  the  world  is  so  complex  new.  the 
Individual  citizen  ought  not  to  have  a  voice 
In  hts  own  government.  In  Russia  there 
are  what  they  term  "free  elections,"  but 
there  Is  or.ly  one  party  — the  Communist 
Party.  Voters  are  allowed  to  vote  only  "yes** 
or  "no."'  In  .America  the  people  exercise 
their  sovereignty  by  voting  for  candidates 
on  either  of  two  major  parties  or  from  sev- 
eral minority  panles  Voting  is  a  privilege 
conferred  on  the  people  by  the  state — it 
Is  not  a  right  of  citizenship.  All  those  who 
«re  qualified  to  vote  may  use  the  privilege 
or  not.  as  they  choose,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  du'y  of  clt.zens  to 
exercise  the  privilege  if  our  democracy  is  to 
function  in  the  Interest  of  the  majority. 

After  thoughtfully  comparing  life  in  « 
democracy  with  that  in  a  Communist  domi- 
nated country,  I  am  proud  to  proclaim  that 
I  am  a  part  of  a  government  of  the  people. 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  On  every 
horizon  new  frontiers  beckon  to  the  young 
people  of  America  who  are  now  in  school  or 
college.  In  an  atmoephere  of  freedom  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  human  character  is  m;ide  pos- 
sible, giving  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to 
dream  dreams  and  make  tho^  dreams  com<» 
true  That  Is  why  I  prefer  democracy  to 
socialism. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
followinK  sutement  by  Richard  J.  Gray, 
president.  Building  and  Coastruction 
Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  before  the  Hous<?  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunty  to  testify 
because  I  feel  that  the  subject  of  rent  con- 
trol Is  vitally  Important,  not  only  to  the 
8,COO,000  membfTs  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  but  to  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  all  American  families. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  a  number  of 
Congreefimen  have  introduced  bills  to  extend 
rent  control,  and  we  partlcuiarly  appreciate 
the  tremendous  Interest  which  the  chairman 
of  this  ccmmlttee  lias  lihowu  In  thli  Impor- 
tant problem. 


It  would  seem  appioprlate  In  presenting 
this  testimony  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the 
chief  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
the  real  estate  Interests  In  their  effort  to 
prove  that  there  Is  no  need  for  extending 
Federal  rent  control   beyond  June  30,   1950. 

The  first  point  which  real  estate  people 
emphasize  Is  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
shortage  of  housing.  They  point  to  the 
record  volume  of  home  building  last  year 
when  the  building  Industry  began  the  con- 
struction of  over  a  million  homes,  and  to 
the  continuing  high  level  of  construction 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year.  In 
their  opinion,  this  makes  unnecessary  any 
continuation  of  Federal  rent  control. 

However,  this  analysis  overlooks  several 
important  points.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
last  year's  volume  of  housing  construction 
was  not  very  much  higher  than  1925,  a  year 
when  there  were  35.000,000  fewer  people  In 
this  country.  It  also  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  housing 
built  during  ihe  past  year  has  been  for  sale 
and  not  for  rent. 

More  fundamentally,  the  analysis  of  the 
real  estate  Interests  underestimates  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  desperate  housing 
shortage  this  country  has  been  facing  In 
the  postwar  period.  Even  with  the  record 
volume  of  new  construction,  the  housing 
shortage  Is  still  very  much  with  us.  Its  ex- 
istence cannot  be  denied.  The  Bureau  cf 
Labor  Statistics  recently  conducted  a  survey 
of  vacancies  in  25  metropolitan  areas  In  all 
parti  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  vacancy 
rates  disclosed  by  this  survey  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Atlanta,  Ga i.i 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 1.2 

Chicago,    ni .8 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1.1 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn 1.0 

New  York  City,  N.  Y .  8 

Pittsburgh.  Pa .9 

St   Louis,  Mo 1.3 

Of  the  25  cities  surveyed,  only  two  had 
vacancy  rates  of  over  3  percent  and  only  5 
others  had  vacancy  rates  between  2  and  3 
percent.  In  all  of  the  remainder,  the  va- 
cancy rate  was  less  than  2  percent.  This 
compares  with  a  normal  rate  of  5  to  6  per- 
cent. Moreover,  It  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  the  figures  cited  represent  the  over-all 
vacancy  rate.  They  do  not  Indicate  that 
this  percentage  of  dwelling  units  were  ac- 
tually available  for  rent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  habitable  rental  vacancy  rate  In  these 
25  cities  was  1  percent  or  less  for  all  except 
two  of  the  areas.  These  figures  certain  y 
show  that  the  housing  short  .ge  Is  still  very 
much  with  us. 

A  second  argument  which  the  real-estate 
Interests  use  against  rent  control  Is  that  it 
Is  unfair  to  the  Nation's  landlords.  Yet.  the 
facts  are  that  todiy's  rent-control  law  per- 
mits the  landlords  to  obtain  all  Increases  In 
rents  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  In  a 
normal  rental  market. 

Rent  Increases  can  be  obtained  for  any 
of  the  following: 

1.  For  any  major  Improvement  which  the 
landlord  makes  In  the  dwelling  unit. 

2.  For  Increases  In  the  price  of  fuel  or  any 
other  operating  cost  which  the  landlord  has 
to  pay. 

3  For  cases  in  which  the  landlord  was  un- 
expectedly faced  with  a  very  low  rent  on  the 
maximum  rent  date. 

4.  F<jr  cases  In  which  the  landlord  Is  not 
receiving  an  adequate  return  for  his  prop- 
erty. 

During  the  past  year  the  Housing  Expediter 
has  had  to  Interpret  the  formula  for  "'lalr  net 
operating  Income"  written  Into  the  law  last 
year.  Under  the  law  the  Housing  Expediter 
ruled  that  this  requirement  would  not  be 
met  unless  the  landlord  was  obtaining  a  net 
Income  equal  to  30  percent  of  his  gross  In- 
come for  small  buildings  and  25  percent  lur 


large  buildings.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  felt  that  these  requirements 
were  unduly  liberal,  and  when  this  procedure 
was  announced  a  public  protest  was  Issued. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  can  argue  that  the  landlords  are 
being  treated  unfairly  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law. 

Another  argument  which  opponents  of 
rent  control  are  using  concerns  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  "vast  groundswell  of  public  opin- 
ion" against  rent  control.  According  to  this 
theory.  It  Is  only  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  which  has  forced 
rent  control  upon  the  unwilling  American 
people. 

Let  us  examine  this  argument  more  closely. 
We  must  realize  that  there  Is  Included  In  the 
present  rent-control  law  a  very  liberal  section 
providing  for  decontrol  of  rents  by  the  "local 
option"  method. 

If  opponents  of  rent  control  are  correct, 
the  American  people  would  ha\  e  acted  to  take 
advantage  of  these  local-op:lon  decontrol 
provisions  of  the  1949  r^nt-cor  trol  law.  The 
facts  are  directly  the  opposite.  Only  a  very 
few  cities  have  utilized  these  provisions  to 
remove  rent  controls.  Despite  Intense  pres- 
sure from  the  real-estate  Intrrests,  the  city 
councils  of  only  262  cities — only  7  percent  of 
communities  under  rent  cont  ol  today — had 
elected  to  remove  rent  contro  by  May  10  of 
this  year.  This  total  include?  only  11  cities 
with  more  than  ICO, 000  popi  lalion  and  14 
others  with  over  50.000. 

It  might  be  desirable  for  me  to  point  out 
how  these  decontrolled  action?  have  affected 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Recently  we  have  made  a  special  sur- 
vey of  all  communities  tl  roughout  the 
country  In  which  there  are  A.  F.  of  L.  central 
labor  unions.  The  following  table  Indicates 
how  many  of  these  areas  ha^e  been  decon- 
trolled and  how  many  are  sUU  under  rent 
control: 

Status  of  rent  control  in  comi7unities  uhere 
there  are  A.  F.  o/  L.  central  labor  unions. 
May  1950 


Total  ecntral  ;ahnr  unions  in  United 
States  and  .Ma,ska 

romniunilics  never  under  rent  cunirt  I. 

Tc4alci);iimuniti(s  under  rent  cuntnil  . 

I'wontrolleil  tiy  li'(.-i|o()tii)u 

Di-ontrollf'd  by  lI'iu.'^itiK  K)t|)e<liter.  . 

I'econtrnlleil  hy  reenmniendation  o( 
local  rent  advisory  bourd 

DeconirolU'd  by  Stale  aetion....."lI 

I'eii'iilrolled  by  Enierpenfy  I'curl  oi 
.\ii|ie«ls  ._   

Inder  State  n  nl  eonlrok 

Still  under  federal c<juUols 


You  Will  note  from  the  total  that  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  communities  (421 
out  3f  a  total  of  691  which  lave  ever  been 
under  rent  control)  are  still  c  pcratlng  under 
Federal  rent  control.  It  Is  ngnlficant  that 
only  87  or  less  than  13  percen  have  been  de- 
controlled by  the  local  option  method. 

These  are  the  over-all  Ni  tlon-wlde  sta- 
tistics. Wh?n  we  examine  ,he  fiw;urcs  fur 
particular  States,  it  Is  easy  'o  sce'^how  any 
sudden  decontrol  would  fa  1  with  catas- 
trophic Impact  upon  A,  F,  of  L,  members. 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  the;e  are  53  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  \.  F.  of  L.  cen- 
tral labor  unions.  None  of  t  lese  communi- 
ties have  been  decontrolled  liy  local  option, 
and  only  nine  of  the  smallest  arecs  have 
been  decontrolled  by  the  Housing  Expediter. 
In  Minnesota,  where  there  are  17  central 
labor  unions,  only  2  of  Its  corimunltlcs  have 
been  decontrolled,  neither  as  a  result  of 
local  option.  In  Michigan.  Dhlo,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota,  New  Je  sey,  Missouri. 
North  Carolina,  Washington,  and  West  V:r- 
glnia.  only  a  handful  of  communities  hava 
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been  decontrolled.  In  fact,  there  are  10 
States  In  which  not  a  single  community  with 
a  central  labor  union  has  been  decontrolled. 

This  Information  very  clearly  refutes  the 
contention  of  the  real  estate  Interests.  Al- 
though there  have  been  the  most  liberal  ar- 
rangements for  decontrol  under  the  present 
law,  only  a  very  few  cities  have  decontrolled 
rents  under  the  local  option  method.  The 
vast  ground  swell  of  public  opinion  which 
the  real  estate  interests  have  tried  to  create 
simply  does  not  exist. 

When  your  committee  was  considering  the 
question  of  rent  control  last  year,  very  few 
coiamunltles  had  as  yet  been  decontrolled. 
Many  of  us  felt  then  that  decontrol  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  rent  levels, 
but  the  actual  facts  In  decontrolled  com- 
munities have  turned  out  to  be  even  worse 
than  our  fears. 

We  no  longer  have  to  guess  about  what 
happens  when  a  community  has  been  de- 
controlled. Within  the  past  few  months  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  surveyed  14  com- 
munities where  Federal  rent  controls  have 
been  removed  to  determine  the  effect  on  rent 
levels.  In  12  of  the  communities  there  are 
no  longer  rent  cqntrols  of  any  kind  while 
two  of  them,  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Wis., 
are  under  a  very  weak  State  rent  control  law. 
The  Department  of  Labor  found  that  rent 
Increases  in  these  communities  for  those 
units  for  which  rents  were  raised  ranged 
from  more  than  12  percent  In  Madison,  Wis., 
to  nearly  41  percent  In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
The  survey  also  showed  that  from  17  to  64 
percent  of  all  the  tenants  In  those  cities 
were  affected  by  rent  Increases. 

These  facts  have  received  support  from  a 
survey  made  by  an  organization  which  is 
thoroughly  opposed  to  rent  control,  the  Nat- 
ional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  The 
NAREB  recently  made  a  survey  of  100  decon- 
trolled cities  In  30  Slates.  It  was  found  that 
rents  Increased  for  one-half  of  the  tenants 
In  decontrolled  communities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  50,000  and  for  55  percent  In  cities 
of  100,000  or  more.  The  average  Increase  for 
tenants  who  were  forced  to  pay  rent  In- 
creases was  22  percent.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  survey  showed  that  rent  Increases  were 
higher  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  NAREB  survey  points  unmis- 
takably to  two  conclusions:  (1)  Nationwide 
decontrol  would  result  In  rent  Increases  for 
millions  of  families.  (2)  Rent  control  is  Just 
as  much  a  problem  In  many  small  areas  as  It 
Is  In  the  large  cities. 

Thus  far.  I  have  been  citing  overall  figures 
covering  tenants  in  all  Income  groups.  I 
want  to  stress  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
removal  of  rent  controls  would  have  the 
most  serious  effect  on  families  in  the 
lower  Income  brackets  because  rent  pay- 
ments loom  as  a  larger  proportion  of 
family  Income  for  low-Income  groups  than 
for  higher-Income  groups.  This  Is  Indicated 
by  a  survey  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Indicating  that  In  1948  rent  constitu- 
ted 23  percent  of  family  Income  for  families 
with  Incomes  under  $2,000  as  compared  with 
12  percent  for  all  families  and  only  9  percent 
for  high  Income  families  with  Incomes  of 
$5,000  or  over. 

However,  even  this  is  not  the  whole  story 
as  to  the  partlcuiarly  severe  effect  that  rent 
decontrol  has  on  low-Income  families.  The 
Department  of  Labor  surveys  previously  men- 
tioned show  very  clearly  that  In  a  clear  maj- 
ority of  the  cities  where  Income  data  were 
obtained,  a  larger  percentage  of  families  In 
the  low-Income  groups  were  affected  by  rent 
Increases  than  the  higher-Income  families. 
For  example,  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  48  percent 
of  families  with  Incomes  under  $2,000  had 
their  rents  Increased  after  decontrol  as  com- 
pared with  only  22  percent  of  the  famlllea 
with  $4,000  or  more. 

Knowing  the  significance  of  housing  cost* 
in  the  budgets  of  union  members,  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 


problem  of  rent  control.  This  has  been  evi- 
denced in  a  number  of  official  actions  which 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  taken  during  the  past 
year.  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  thee* 
statements. 

The  sixty-eighth  convention  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.,  which  met  last  October  in  St,  Paul, 
Minn,,  urged  without  a  dissenting  vote  that 
"until  the  supply  of  low-price  housing  units 
can  be  equalized  with  the  demand,  effective 
rent  control  must  be  maintained  so  that 
families  will  not  be  faced  with  exorbitant 
Increases  in  rents." 

This  action  by  the  most  recent  A.  F.  of  L. 
convention  has  been  supplemented  by  state- 
ments Issued  by  the  executive  council  at 
the  two  meetings  It  has  held  since  the  con- 
vention. At  Its  January  meeting  the  execu- 
tive council  Lssued  a  statement  urging  the 
need  for  continuance  of  the  rent-control 
program  until  there  is  a  large  increase  In 
the  housing  supply  for  families  in  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  groups.  At  Its  meeting 
held  only  2  weeks  ago  the  executive  coun- 
cil again  emphasized  the  need  for  continu- 
ance of  rent  control.  At  that  time  the  coun- 
cil said:  "•  •  •  as  long  as  the  housing 
shortage  exists.  Federal  rent  control  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  exorbitant  Increases  in 
rents  " 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  official  actions 
which  the  A.  P.  of  L.  has  taken  In  support 
of  rent  control  ha\-e  not  been  Intended  to 
EU-taln  any  theory  of  Government  control 
over  our  economy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  has  never  been  In  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  unless  they  were  absolutely 
necessary.  It  Is  only  because  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  extremely  harmful  effect  which 
would  result  from  the  sudden  removal  of  all 
Federal  rent  controls  that  vre  are  now  urging 
the  extension  of  rent  controls  for  another 
year. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  the  removal  of 
rent  controls  at  the  present  tlm.e  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  millions  of  workers  as 
a  Nation-wide  pay  cut.  This  Is  what  might 
be  expected  to  happen.  The  average  factory 
worker  today  doesn't  make  much  more  than 
$50  a  week.  A  worker  ■with  a  weekly  In- 
come of  S50  spends  20  percent  of  his  Income 
for  rent.  That  amounts  to  about  $10  a 
week  A  rent  Increase  of  only  25  percent 
would  be  about  $2.50  a  week,  and  bear  In 
mind  that  25  percent  Is  much  less  than  the 
average  Increase  in  many  of  the  communities 
surveyed  by  ♦.he  Department  of  Labor,  A 
$2  50  a  week  Increase  would  represent  5 
percent  of  his  weekly  Income,  and  If  It  is 
assumed  th.it  he  works  40  hours  a  week. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  pay  cut  of  6  cents 
an  hour. 

You  gentlemen  are  certainly  familiar 
enough  with  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment In  this  country  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can workers  simply  will  not  take  that  kind 
of  treatment  without  protest.  If  rents  are 
decontrolled  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  unions  all  over  the 
country  will  demand  an  increase  in  waees  in 
order  to  maintain  the  current  purchasing 
power  of  their  members. 

We  can  reach  only  one  conclusion  and 
that  is  that  Federal  rent  controls  must  be 
extended  for  another  year.  While  the  A.  F. 
cf  L.  has  criticized  the  present  rent  control 
law,  we  think  that  It  does  constitute  a  min- 
imum basis  for  an  effective  rent  control  pro- 
gram. We  are,  therefore,  recommending 
only  one  change  In  the  present  law. 

We  believe  that  the  local  option  pro- 
visions in  the  present  law  should  be  changed 
so  that  local  option  could  be  made  a  two- 
way  street.  Under  the  present  law  a  com- 
munity has  no  means  of  restoring  rent  con- 
trols once  It  has  used  the  local  option 
method  to  decontrol  rents  In  its  area.  We 
believe  that  this  should  be  changed  so  that 
communities  cotild  bring  about  recontrol 
by  local  option  In  the  same  way  that  they 
are  now  able  to  accomplish  decontrol.  We 
think  that  they  should  have  this  ri£ht  to  re- 


control  by  local  option  regardless  of  whether 
the  decontrol  was  by  previous  local  action. 
State  action,  or  upon  the  InlUatlve  of  the 
Housing  Expediter. 

I  should  like  to  state  briefly  our  position 
on  the  provision  In  H.  R.  8276  which  would 
remove  Federal  rent  controls  In  any  local 
community  which  failed  to  declare  prior  to 
December  31,  1950,  by  resolution  of  Its  gov- 
erning body  or  by  poptilar  referendum,  "that 
a  shortage  of  rental  housing  accommoda- 
tions exists  which  requires  the  contlnuaoce 
of  rent  control.  '  In  view  of  the  very  simple 
method  of  obtaining  decontrol  available  to 
every  community  through  the  local  option 
method,  we  are  frankly  at  a  loss  to  und§r- 
Etand  why  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind.  Moreover,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  unless  such  a  proposal  is  sur- 
rounded with  adequate  safeguards,  rent  con- 
trol will  go  by  default  in  many  communi- 
ties even  though  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
recognize  a  continued  need  for  it.  A  lethar- 
gic city  council  or  one  in  which  real  estate 
Interests  were  heavily  represented  might 
fall  to  take  the  necessary  action  required  to 
retain  rent  controls  In  Its  community.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  present  local  option 
method  Is  sufficienily  flexible  to  permit  any 
community  where  rent  controls  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  re- 
move Federal  rent  controls.  This  is  no  time 
to  take  chances  with  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people. 

We,  In  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
believe  that  the  Issue  Is  clear.  Federal  rent 
controls  must  be  extended  beyond  June  30. 
1950,  The  failure  to  extend  rent  controls 
would  mean  sudden,  large,  and  widespread 
increases  in  rents  for  millions  of  families  who 
would  be  completely  unprepared  for  such  s 
blow.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
We,  therefore,  urge  that  you  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  Federal  rent  controls  be 
continued  for   another  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Ra- 
cine Journal  Times,  of  Racine,  Wis  .  on 
Tuesday,  May  16, 1950,  apropos  the  Pres- 
ident's political  junket  across  the  United 
States  at  an  expense  of  $250,000  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money: 

PoLmc.*L  "Medicine  Show" 

President  Trtimans'  tour,  which  ended  at 
Chicago  last  night  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks, 
real  and  political,  has  been  called  various 
things.  He  labeled  it  "nonpolltical."  His 
critics  marked  it  down  as  a  ■'barnstorming 
Junket"  to  get  votes  for  his  party.  But  the 
Indianapolis  News  has  picked  another  name 
for  it — a  "medicine  show.' 

We  don't  Ulie  to  mention  a  President  of 
the  United  States  In  the  same  breath  as  one 
of  those  old-time  shows,  with  "the  doctor" 
selling  a  "matchless  remedy  good  for  all  the 
ills  of  man  or  beast,"  under  gas  lights  in  a 
tent  between  and  after  performances  by  sec- 
ond rate  Jugglers,  comedians,  singers,  banjo 
players  and  other  artists.  But  the  News,  tt 
seems  to  us,  has  put  the  thing  rather  neatly. 
In  this  fashion: 

"In  his  opening  spe«?ch  Monday  night  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  in  t^o  of  three  addrecMS 
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Tu««day  !n  Wyoming,  the  President  p'.ayed 
polities  ot  the  most  obvious  sort.  His  strat- 
egy U  Mmo'.e  To  make  at  least  one  sjieech 
pink  wi'h  promises  Tor  each  of  the  economic 
or  re«iOr.al  groups  In  the  Nation. 

'Before  a  larm  audience  at  Lincoln.  h« 
rowed  that  farm  income  would  be  raised  even 
higher,  main  y  through  that  economic  nlght- 
m.-vre.  the  Brannan  plan.  At  Cisper.  he  em- 
ployed the  ancient  political  trick  ot  p'ay- 
mg  off  one  region  against  another.  The 
East,  home  of  the  selfish  and  shcrtslghtcd. 
\s  against  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  West,  he  said.  The  Gov- 
ernment, he  assured  the  w^sterntrs.  Is  the 
best  mear^  for  development  of  pcwer,  navi- 
gation, and  irrieaticn.' 

"Since  Cheyenne  Is  a  fairly  sizable  com- 
mtinitv.  the  President  brought  out  his  pana- 
cea for  small  business.  The  little  merchant, 
be  maintained— like  the  farmers  and  the 
rancherr — needs  only  to  put  his  trtist  In  the 
administration  and  Harry  Trum.T,n.  There 
was  no  mention  of  the  real  troubles  of  small 
and  b.g  business  alike — the  conflsciitory  taxes 
made  necessary  by  his  supergovernment  and 
wud-sper.dmg  administration. 

"The  President  could  answer  t  very  real 
need  on  this  trip  if  he  would  only  discuss 
the  Issues  that  worry  every  citJJen  these 
tjays — the  stagrering  size  of  th"  national 
debt,  the  grovrmg  inflation  stoked  by  deficit 
spending,  revision  of  the  Taft-Hirt";ey  Act. 
the  seemingly  endless  strikes,  the  Communist 
threat,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  want  to  hear  these  prob- 
lems discussed  clearly  and  hont^tly.  The 
man  who  should  take  the  lead  In  presenting 
them  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
•Instead,  he  is  putting  on  a  medicine  show. 
And  implicit  In  all  his  talks  is  the  dangerous 
medicine  that  you  don't  have  any  troubles 
that  the  Government  can't  cure,  individual 
responsibility,  personal  initiative  and  enter- 
prise are  played  down  for  the  universal  pal- 
liative of  a  supergovernment.  Even  more 
alarming,  it  apwars  that  Mr  Truman  is  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  Government  can 
run  people  s  lives  better  than  they  can  run 
their  own.  Such  a  man  does  not  belong  at 
the  head  cf  what  is  still  a  Nation  of  free 
people,  for  people  are  no  longer  free  who 
look  to  government,  not  themselves,  for  sal- 
Talion." 


Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 
Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark-s,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  station  WMEX,  Boston,  Mass., 
Monday.  May  22,  1950: 

Repeal    Excise    Taxes 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, broadly  speaking,  business  is  boom- 
ing at  most  levels,  with  the  exception  of 
aome  re'ail  outlets  on  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A. 

The  housewives  of  the  Nation  who,  by  In- 
atlnct  and  necessity,  will  not  pay  more  for 
anv  article  than  it  is  worth,  are  staging  a 
quiet  but  effective  buyers'  strike.  This  Is 
hurting  many  small-business  enterprises 
through  no  fault  of  the  operators  themselves. 

Why? 

Xa  definite  protest  against  excessive  taxa« 
ttoc. 

As  responsible  citizens  they  rerognlze  the 
need  tat  a  Federal  income  tax,  r  corpora- 
tion  tax,   for  gift,  estate,   and  other   direct 


taxes  to  pay  for  those  public  programs  which 
they  approve. 

This  money  Is  spent  for  the  purposes  of 
general  government,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  for  public  works,  education, 
housing,  labor,  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources, for  military  preparedness,  foreign 
Bid.  help  to  veterans,  social  security,  and  aid 
to  farmers. 

The  average  American,  however,  does  balk 
against  the  now-you-see-it-and-now-you- 
don't  taxes  variously  referred  to  as  hidden, 
wartime,  luxury,  or  excise. 

Excise  means:  "An  Inland  tax  Imposed  en 
certain  commodities  of  home  production  and 
consumption  as  tobacco,  spirits,  etc." 

What  we  are  mainly  concerned  about  Is 
this  et  cetsra  business,  under  which  so  many 
Items  have  been  added  that  the  total  result 
is  a  jigsaw  puzzle  that  no  one  can  put  to- 
gether   coherently. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  President  that 
a  number  of  these  nuisance  taxes  be  elimi- 
nated to  the  extent  that  the  resulting  loss  In 
revenue  is  replaced  by  revenue  obtained  from 
closing  loopholes  In  the  present  tax  laws. 

V.'lthout  getting  lost  in  the  dense  Jungle  of 
those  tax  laws,  whose  loopholes  the  average 
American  can't  seem  to  find.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Congress  will  go  the  President  one 
better  and  do  a  real  bulldozing  clearance  on 
e::cise  taxes.  If  the  President  should  veto 
such  savings,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
override  his  blockade. 

Originally  excise  taxes  were  supposed  to  be 
regulatory.  We  remember  the  taxes  on  to- 
bacco and  liquors,  even  before  we  had  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  Of  course  In  wartime  they 
must  be  placed  on  all  so-called  civilian  goods, 
Eo  that  the  raw  materials  and  the  productive 
energies  of  these  Industries  shall  be  chan- 
neled into  the  war  effort. 

In  peacetime  there  Is  no  justification  for 
such  regulatory  ta.-ves  except  to  provide  extra 
money  lo  play  around  wiih,  for  those  in  Gov- 
ernment who  want  to  spend  ever  and  above 
the  ne^ds  for  special  programs. 

For  cur  own  information  and  guidance.  It 
Is  a  pity  that  every  article  that  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  dees  not  have  affixed  to  it  a 
stamp  showing  the  total  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  represented  in  the  cost  of  each 
item.  Then  we  would  react  promptly  to  the 
true  score  and  as  a  Nation,  we  would  net 
spend  beyond  cur  means. 

Where  the  excise  take  Is  clearly  stated  as 
In  the  purchase  cf  fur  coats,  leather  goods, 
and  that  et  cetera  business  again,  the  con- 
sumer rightly  gets  up  on  his  high  horse 
and  refuses  to  buy  these  penalties. 

When  It  com.es  to  a  leaf  of  bread  or  an  egg 
or  powder  for  the  baby,  the  Government 
hasn't  got  the  nerve  to  tell  people  what  It 
Is  taking  from  them  for  these  basic  neces- 
sities cf  life.  The  trick  Is  to  keep  these  taxes 
hidden.  But  I  say  that  we  should  bring 
these  out  Into  the  open  so  that  public  resent- 
ment will  demand  elimination  or  at  least  re- 
duction of  all  consumer  levies. 

Hold  on  to  your  pocketbook  as  you  hear 
these  facts,  revealed  by  a  private  research 
organization  known  as  the  "Tax  Foundation. 

That  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table  contains 
something  besides  wheat.  You  can't  see  but 
mayb^  you  can  feel  the  151  different  taxes 
that  Inflate  Its  price.  "The  Egg  and  I '  Is 
not  as  simple  as  all  that.  One  hundred 
anonymous  taxes  are  also  wrapped  up  In  that 
little  shell. 

Or  the  house  In  which  you  are  now  liv- 
ing. If  It  !s  a  fairly  new  one.  It  has  from 
700  to  1.000  Invisible  rat  holes  through  which 
your  money  has  run  out  In  taxation  and  Is 
still  running  out. 

Perhapw  you  have  a  martini  or  a  glass  of 
beer  In  your  hand.  Don't  drop  It  when  you 
hear  that  Uncle  Sam  gets  a  real  flick  cut  of 
taking  each  year  well  over  $2,000,000,000 
In  taxes  on  llqucr. 

The  lady  In  the  house  together  with  her 
sisters  throughout  the  Nation  pay  cut  in  taxes 


each  year  8210.000.000  on  Je'velry,  8'?4,000.0C0 
on  cosmestlcs  and  toilet  ar"  Icles.  $32,000,000 
on  furs,  and  $82,000,000  o;i  luggage  And 
that  Is  only  the  beginning  jf  a  long  line  of 
other  confiscations. 

No  wonder  Its  so  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet  In  cur  family  budg?t,  when  Uncle 
Sam.  our  problem  relative,  jilcks  up  so  much 
unguarded  change  around  the  house  when 
we're  not  looking. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  vhat  the  baby  Is 
crying  about.  Maybe  Its  the  pinch  of  taxa- 
tion that  Is  bothering  him,  and,  even 
though  he  doesn't  understand  v.'hat  Its  all 
about,  he's  being  hurt  an  1  he's  letting  us 
know  about  It. 

Perhaps  we.  who  are  gniwn  up,  and  can 
trace  the  origin  cf  our  fina  iclal  anemia,  will 
also  complain,  and  Insist  that  this  excise 
blood-letting  Le  stopped.  :o  that  economic 
hsalth  and  p'urche.slng  p  )wer  will  be  re- 
stored, to  us.  and  the  Nation. 

American  housewives,  wl.o  do  most  of  the 
purchasing  for  150  million  people  are  hold- 
ing back  until  these  wertime  levies  are 
crossed  off  the  books  and  jirlces  come  down. 
They  expect  this  to  be  done  and  they  are 
waiting  until  It  Is  done,  before  they  will  buy 
freely.  Their  common  sense  is  far  ahead 
cf  the  lawmakers. 

These  unrealistic  levies  slow  down  trade. 
Shrinking  demand  from  retail  outlets,  reach- 
ing back  to  the  factories,  curtails  produc- 
tion and  causes  unemploynr  ent  that  Is  wholly 
unnecessary. 

As  an  e::amplc,  let  us  look  at  the  ftir 
and  leather  goods  Industrl  ?s  because  of  sea- 
sonal factors  aSectlng  ttcm,  and  because 
their  products  are  an  Important  item  In  the 
average  woman's  bud:;ct. 

At  the  present  time  the.e  is  a  20  percent 
wartime  excise  tax  on  lur-  and  leather- 
lugga<je  products. 

Summer  Is  usually  the  I  usy  season  In  the 
fur  industry,  and  If  any  r?llef  Is  to  fce  pro- 
vided, it  should  be  done  without  further 
delay. 

In  the  summer  of  1949  one-third  of  the 
workers  were  ur.employe<i,  one-third  were 
working  part-time,  and  o  ily  one-third  had 
steady  Jobs. 

This  Industry  employs  over  100,000  per- 
sons, not  counting  the  I  undreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  ser'  e  as  suppliers  for 
the  Industry  during  the  winter  months. 
There  are  over  5,0C0  smal  firms  engaged  in 
fur  dressing  and  dyeina;,  n  anufacturing,  and 
retailing.  Last  year  the\  suffered  from  a 
drastic  30  percent  drop  In  sales. 

Tax  receipts  went  down  iccordlngly.  From 
the  fiscal  years  1947  to  lf49.  Inclusive,  they 
receded  from  $97,000,000  to  $79,000,000  to 
$53,000,OCO. 

The  effect  on  the  labor  force  In  this  trade 
Is  tragic.  MoEt  of  the  w  )rkcrs  are  middle- 
aged  or  over,  having  devoted  their  best  years 
In  acquiring  a  highly  specialized  skill.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  t  >  get  employment 
elsewhere.  The  burden  of  maintaining  them 
Is  an  added  expense  to  Government  which 
would  not  be  necessary  If  they  were  given 
an  opportunity  for  produrtlve  employment. 

The  unfair  competition  In  the  present  tax 
law  Is  dramatically  reveakd  by  the  fact  that 
a  $200-cloth  coat  with  fui  trimming  Is  tax- 
free,  but  a  fur  coat  costing  $100  has  $20 
added  to  the  price  to  pay  for  the  Federal  tax. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
where  extra- warm  coats  are  a  necessity,  an 
office  girl  or  mill  worker  n  order  to  buy  a 
relatively  cheap  fur  coat  c(  sting  two  to  three 
hundred  dollars  would  ha\e  to  work  an  extra 
2  weeks  Just  to  pay  the  tax.  This  Is  a  mighty 
high  tariff  to  impose  on  our  own  working 
people. 

The  luggage  Industry  l;  also  stricken  by 
the  excise  taxes  which  discourage  buying. 
Winter  and  summer,  the  American  woman 
must  have  a  durable  leathi  r  handbag.  In  it 
she  carries  and  protects  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment  of  articles   necessary   to   her   morale, 
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firom  assorted  keys  to  beauty  aids  to  charge 
cards  and  checkbooks,  without  it  an  Ameri- 
can woman  would  be  lost,  and  so  would  retail 
business  which  puts  so  much  merchandise 
into  that  handbag  and  takes  so  much  money 
out  of  it. 

But  the  Government  Insists  on  a  prior 
claim  to  its  purchasing  power,  leaving  less 
and  less  to  the  merchant  who  would  give  far 
greater  value  in  return.  It  not  only  taxea 
the  contents  but  the  leather  container  It- 
self. As  a  result,  there  was  a  30  to  40  percent 
curtailment  In  production  last  year  in  those 
plants  manufacttirlng  handbags,  luggage, 
suitcases,  and  personal  leather  goods. 

Even  the  Government's  cut  went  down, 
which  dues  not  seem  to  be  a  successful  re- 
sult, even  from  a  tax  viewpoint.  When  it 
takes  too  much  the  source  dries  up. 

But  when  It  comes  to  classifying  oils, 
creams,  and  pwwders  that  are  necessary  for  a 
baby's  health  and  comfort  as  luxtiries.  with 
a  20  percent  tax  added,  we  cannot  find  words 
to  express  our  exasperation.  The  taxation 
without  representation  against  which  our 
forefathers  rebelled  was  nothing  compared 
with  this  all-time  low.  Unless  we  reverse  the 
tax  trend,  some  ingenious  tax  spender  may 
yet  come  up  with  the  idea  that  we  should 
tax  babies  for  being  born. 

Even  the  poor  man's  entertainment,  the 
movies,  are  saddled  with  a  tr.x  bite  that 
m^akes  a  young  fellow  reach  for  a  $2  bill 
before  he  can  think  of  taking  his  best  girl  to 
the  neighborhood  theater. 

But,  you  ask,  how  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  get  by  if  these  special  levies 
are  canceled? 

Tliere  are  some  obligations  which  cannot 
be  repudiated.  In  other  fields  some  econ- 
omies could  be  effected  through  elimination 
of  duplicating  functions.  This  could  be 
done  gradually  in  some  agencies  without 
causing  harm  to  anyone,  by  a  go-slow  policy 
in  filling  vacancies. 

How  much  revenue  would  the  Government 
lose  if  the  wartime  excise  taxes  are  repealed? 
About  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Where  will  the  Government  get  the  money 
to  replace  this  loss,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  Government  expenditures? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  budget. 

It  now  includes  the  sum  of  one  billion, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  million  to  make 
loans  and  lo  purchase  certain  assets,  many 
of  which  are  already  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Guaranteed  mortgages  and 
loans  comprise  a  major  part  of  this  item. 

What  does  this  mean? 

In  this  case  the  Government  Is  cotmting 
loans,  as  money  spent  beyond  recall.  But 
this  is  a  recoverable  asset  Most,  if  not  all 
of  this  so-called  expenditure  will  be  paid 
back. 

Therefore,  the  actual  expenditures  in  the 
budget  can  be  reduced  by  this  amount.  And 
this  sum  alone  Is  greater  than  the  net  loss 
of  all  wartime  excise  taxes.  Tlierefore,  we 
can  eliminate  these  nuisance  taxes  without 
putting  the  Government  further  into  the  red. 

There  Is  one  other  important  point  which 
the  tax  gatherers  overlook. 

Tax  reduction  stimulates  business  activi- 
ty. It  enables  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
operators  of  service  establishments  to  offer 
the  public  lower  prices.  This  encourages 
people  to  buy.  The  volume  of  economic  ac- 
tivity rises. 

And  the  Government  is  happily  surprised 
to  find  that  the  larger  turn-over  of  goods  and 
services,  thus  Inspired.  Increases  the  revenue 
It  gets  through  normal  Income  tax  channels. 

This  relief  for  a  Nation  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  sacrifice  of  essential  Government 
services. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  England,  where 
everyone  Is  so  burdened  down  by  ever-pres- 
ent regulations  and  taxes  that  they  have  all 
they  can  do  to  get  by  without  getting  ahead, 
to  learn  that  such  a  system  Is  not  the  way 
for  us. 


Excise  taxes  In  the  United  States  mtist  b« 
cleaned  out. 

So  that  the  housewife  can  buy,  so  that  her 
husband  may  have  satisfying  employment,  so 
that  business  may  prosfwr,  so  that  the  United 
States  which  means  all  of  us,  can  enjoy  the 
Incentives  that  make  for  genuine  progress. 


B!|;gest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  twenty-sixth  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  In  our  country: 
Biggest  Stobt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  natural  Imbecility  of  communism  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  to  the 
world  than  In  the  matter  of  seeking  diplo- 
matic recognition  for  the  Soviet  regime  in 
Russia.  It  wanted  status,  yet  Its  acta  every 
day  were  a  warning  to  all  against  it. 

Here  was  a  government  which.  In  blood 
and  terror,  had  seized  power  by  revolution 
against  the  majority  will  of  the  people,  had 
abolished  all  rights  of  property  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  h^d  set  up  as  its  diplo- 
matic weapon,  an  international  Communist 
conspiracy  to  sovietlz;«;  the  whole  world. 

And  as  soon  as  possible,  It  had  begun 
using  Communist  branches  In  every  coun- 
try possible,  actually  to  precipitate  those 
revolutions. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  those 
early  acts  of  terrorism  involved  bombs  In 
the  mail,  wholesale  strikes  that  wrecked 
the  unions  Involved  and  cost  the  industries 
Irreparable  harm,  ard  the  general  public 
much  more. 

In  Germany,  already  shaken  and  rattled 
by  defeat  and  the  abdication  of  the  Hohen- 
Eollcrn  monarchy,  the  Communists  were 
even  mere  violent.  Their  Spartacus  Bund 
drove  police  out  of  rtatlon  houses,  threat- 
ened the  control  of  the  cities,  and  came  very 
near  indeed  to  tearing  the  very  foundations 
of  organized  government  apart. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  Commu- 
nists of  the  period  immediately  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  not  only  came  %ery  near  to 
taking  over  Germany  but  also  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  itself. 

They  were  defeated  only  by  the  narrowest 
margin  simply  because  the  Russians  had  a 
head  start  on  prestige  in  the  central  agency, 
the  Communist  International. 

And  so  there  developed  the  first  big  frac- 
ture in  Communist  iTiternatlonal  solidarity. 
What  Tito  did  to  Stalin  in  the  period  1945- 
49.  the  Germans  forashadowed  In  1919-22, 
and  the  Commtinistsi  of  America  repeated 
In  a  few  years  more.  A  chapter  on  this 
American  episode  follows  In  a  few  days. 

These  internal  fights  demonstrated  that 
communism's  Interratlonal  power  plays 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  operated 
for  the  gain  of  one  country  against  all  the 
rest  and  that  for  all  the  big  talk  of  Lenin, 
Trotsky  and  the  others  about  the  "interna- 
tional brotherhood  of  man."  Communists, 
like  everybody  else,  would  have  to  chooa* 
between  nations. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  Important  than 
this  early  disclosure  of  difference  between 
Communist  theory  and  Commimist  fact. 


For  In  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx's  socialistic 
science,  nations  and  national  Interest  were 
supposed  to  fade  out  In  the  face  of  com- 
munism. The  "oppressed  workers  of  the 
world"  would  Join  with  one  another.  Irrespec- 
tive of  national  Identity,  and  all  of  man- 
kind would  be  equal. 

But  when  fact  collided  with  theory  In  the 
years  following,  it  was  theory  that  took  a 
licking. 

International  communism  quickly  degen- 
erated to  a  weapon  of  national  foreign  policy 
for  the  government  of  Just  one  nation,  Russia. 

Thus,  a  Klaus  Fuchs.  stealing  an  atom 
bomb,  did  so  not  for  the  International 
brotherhood,  but  merely  as  a  Russian  spy. 

Three  United  States  Secretaries  of  State 
refused  to  be  fooled  by  the  Soviet  appeal 
for  diplomatic  status  here.  First,  Robert 
Lansing,  who  warned  caution  to  American 
businessmen  against  extending  credit  or  tak- 
ing Soviet  promises  to  pay. 

Lansing  found  it  Impossible  to  get  along 
with  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  sinking  Into  his 
last  Illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Balnbridge 
Colby.  The  first  really  analytical  review  cf 
Soviet  activities  I  have  come  across  In  my 
time  was  Colby's  letter  to  the  Italian  am- 
bassador, on  August  10,  1920. 

Colby  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
of  America  had  been  the  first  nation  in 
the  world  to  recognize  the  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment set  up  in  Russia  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  czar,  Nicholas  II.  and  that  our 
Interest  was  wholly  for  a  Russian  republic 
on  western  lines.  The  Bolsheviks,  he  em- 
phasized, had  taken  by  force  and  after  two 
and  a  half  years  still  had  not  allowed  a 
popular  election. 

Still,  England,  France,  and  Euroi>ean  na- 
tions were,  after  their  custom,  inclining  to  go 
along.  True,  the  Utopian  story  was  already 
falling  apart.  Decrees  were  being  issued  for 
punishment  of  workers  who  were  10  mlnutea 
late  for  work.  The  10-hour  day  was  extend- 
ed to  12  hours.      Eggs  were  nationalized. 

But  In  England  a  Socialist  government 
took  office  in  1924  and  that  broke  the  last 
Ice.  The  mere  de  facto  trade  agreement  that 
had  been  executed  in  1921,  became  a  formal 
exchange  of  diplomatic  envoys.  It  was  this 
same  Socialist  government,  too,  that  put  Rus- 
sia's friend,  Hewlett  Johnson  in  office  as  dean 
of  Canterbury.  A  sketch  of  this  odd  char- 
acter will  be  given  later. 

The  presidential  election  of  1920  came  and 
went.  In  the  course  of  It,  the  State  Depart- 
ment let  Its  polished  foot  slip  and  tried  to 
smear  Harding  by  releasing  a  little  story  to 
the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Washington  D.  Vander- 
llp  had  been  rummaging  around  Russia  try- 
ing to  talk,  in  Harding's  name,  about  Russia 
buying  a  lot  of  railroad  engines  here  and 
thus  warming  American  Inclinations  toward 
diplomatic  recognition. 

But  that  bit  of  Inexcusable  mud  didn't 
■tick. 

Harding  was  elected.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
became  Secretary  of  State  and  Samuel 
Gompers.  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  asked  him  what  the  outlook  would 
be  for  Soviet  recognition. 

On  April  18,  1921,  Hughes  wrote  Gompers 
his  famous  letter  setting  forth  the  common 
sense  and  more  than  that,  the  moral  basis 
of  judgment  to  be  applied.  Hughe5  stuck 
to  that  position  against  propaganda  from 
all  sides. 

One  Alton  B.  Parker,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Federation,  and  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom — 
familiar  sounding  titles? — each  tried  him  and 
got  the  same  answer.  So  did  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Hughes  laid  it  down  that  the  Soviet  re- 
gime was  built  on  involuntary  servitude — 
slavery — and  that  It  represented  not  an  ad- 
vance toward  the  light  but  a  retreat  to- 
ward worse  darkness  than  before.  His  doc- 
trine fixed  a  course  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  had  Stalin  backed  in  a  corner. 
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by  1&33.  for  xrtthout  United  Slate*  rtcognl- 
tlon.  the  Scviei  world  operation  was  {avallj 
cnppled, 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  changed  the  course. 

And  here  is  one  little  bit  of  history-  never 
before  disc2ofed.  The  man  who  WTOt« 
Hughes*  £rst  draft  brief  on  the  Communist 
Is^sue  »ai  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  now  head  of  the 


Bl{gest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  EOUS2  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks :n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  the  twenty-seventh  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C  Waldrop  on  the  inflltration  of 
commurusm  in  our  countrj-; 
E:ccEST  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  fish  peddler,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  Har- 
vard professor  can  best  be  thanked  for  the 
morst  thst  happened  to  the  United  States 
of  America  In  1920. 

The  first  two  were  Nlccclo  Sacco  and  Bar- 
totomeo  Vanzotti.  The  Harvard  professor 
w»5  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Sacco  and  Var.zettl  were  typical  anarch- 
ists cf  that  time,  simple-minded  believers 
that  ki'.Ung  and  robbing  in  the  name  of 
revolution  would  bring  the  United  States  to 
Its  knees. 

Franiifurter — well,  eomeday  I  hope  to  get 
back  to  a  study  of  this  Interesting  gentle- 
man's career  th:it  I  started  seme  years  ago. 
These  who  are  interested  In  the  v.-ork  thus 
far  can  read  In  the  Times-Herald  cf  Novem- 
ber 1.  1942.  the  article  The  New  Deal  Riche- 
lieu. Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

At  any  rate.  Frankfurter  In  World  War  I 
was  rummaging  around  Washlneton  at  works 
that  hare  never  been  sufficiently  well  ex- 
amined. 

And  by  1920,  he  had  nin  out  of  other 
things  to  do  except  to  run  around  Boston 
admiring  him.self  In  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  Russian  explosion  and  Its  echoes  la 
Burop?  and  In  the  United  States  were  under- 
taken without  anybody  getting  Prcf.  Narcis- 
sus Frankfurter's  consent. 

And  then  on  April  15,  1920,  in  South  Eraln- 
tree,  Mass.,  somebody  held  up  and  thot  dead 
Paymaster  Fred  Par.Tienter  and  Alex  Berar- 
delli.  his  helper,  and  made  off  with  two  each 
boxes. 

Vanzeltl  was  alre£.dy  under  Indictment  for 
another  hold-up  In  Bridgewater,  And  all 
this  happer.ed.  you  must  remember.  In  the 
period  of  bombs  In  the  United  States  mails, 
tn  Wall  Street,  and  general  violence. 

The  minds  of  professors  were  unsettled, 
all  around.  They  couldn't  explain  what  had 
happened  to  the  celebrated  democracy  the 
United  States  of  America  was  supposed  to 
have  made  the  world  free  for.  In  the  Just- 
ended  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  their  Immaculate  Ideal, 
the  fellow  who  had  made  it  from  the  halls 
of  Ivy  to  the  hall  of  fame,  was  running  out 
of  gas. 

He  had  got  the  United  States  Into  a  war 
It  didn't  want,  but  he  couldn't  get  It  to 
swallow  either  his  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  his 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Mggtst  victory  won  out  of  the  war  of 
1914-1^  •■cent  for  communism,  was  the  Im- 
pM^^fM*  of  prohibition  ou  the  American 
Katlon. 


Ev^n  that  wouldn't  have  been  possible  If 
the  brewers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  been  Iri.sh.  French,  or  British,  Instead 
cf  having  such  names  as  Fleiglehammer, 
Bosch,  and  Schtinkel. 

About  the  only  game  left  In  town,  there- 
fore, was  the  Communist  development,  but 
It  had  room  only  for  professionals.  And  the 
American  Intelligentsia  v.ere  still  pretty 
much  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  genteel 
tradition 

An  outfit  that  openly  mocked  at  God  Al- 
mighty, had  Just  set  up  to  destroy  all  vestige 
of  private  property,  that  was  allowing  people 
to  marry  by  mere  application  at  one  desk 
and  to  divorce  by  equaHy  simple  appllcailon 
at  another,  had  little  enough  charm  for  most. 
But  then  came  Sacco.  Vanzjttl.  and  Frank- 
furter. 

The  first  two  were  nailed  by  the  cops  In 
short  order  after  the  shooting  In  South 
Braintree.  And  when  It  was  discovered  they 
were  not  only  hold-up  suspects  but  also  an- 
archists, people  In  and  arotmd  Boston  got 
good  and  excited. 

Their  case  fit  In  with  the  May  Day  bombs 
and  the  strikes  and  the  stories  everybody 
remembered  about  revolutionary  "expropri- 
ations." polite  word  for  murder  and  robbery 
In  prewar  Russia. 

Arguments  broke  out  as  to  whether  Sacco 
and  Vanzeltl  were  guilty  of  anarchy  or  of 
murder  and  armed  robbery.  Just  the  kind 
of  dish  for  a  Frankfurter,  as  see  his  appear- 
ance 29  years  later  in  defense  of  Alger  Hiss, 
the  Harvard  traitor  and  Russian  spy. 

In  no  time  at  all,  the  American  Intelli- 
gentsia had  a  cause.  They  could  escape  the 
emoarrassments  of  Wilson  and  his  peace  by 
fixing  on  the  martyrdom  of  Sacco  and  V'an- 
zettl.  They  Jumped  In  and  built  a  $50,000 
defense  fund  for  the  "martyrs." 

The  case  came  on  before  one  Webster 
Thayer,  of  Massachusetts  Superior  court,  on 
May  31.  1921,  On  July  14,  after  a  horse 
opera  £t  least  as  wild  and  emotional  as  the 
Hiss  case,  both  were  found  solidly  guilty. 

Behind  the  yells  and  screams  and  campus 
ra:;iiiE;s  that  attended  all  this  the  hand  of 
Frankfurter  was  everywhere. 

The  eminent  poetess,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay,  shed  tears  In  public.  The  notoriously 
clear-thlnklng  and  accurate  Journalist,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  even  m.anaged  to  get  himself 
arrested  as  thousands  cheered. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW   Yf.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  twenty-eighth  article 
by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltra- 
tion of  communi.sm  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Etort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

What  gave  communism  the  emotional 
horsepower  that  sent  It  whirling  across  the 
American  college  campus  in  the  happy  years. 
1920-307  What  made  It  fashionable  to  talk 
the  radical  Jargon? 

I  8upp<J8e  one  explanation  Involves  the 
mere  novelty  of  It. 

But  the  more  visible,  potent  Influence  was 
the  celebrated  trial  of  Nlccolo  Sacco  and  Bar- 
tolomeo  Vanzettl.  two  anarchists  charged 
with  the  hold-up  and  murder  of  a  payroll 


clerk    and    his    helper    at   Sovth    Braintree, 
Mass..  April  15,  1920. 

Many  a  word  has  been  written  about  that 
case.  Just  as  many  a  word  wU  undoubtedly 
be  written  about  the  modern  Instance  of 
Algcr  Hiss.  And  as  In  his,  the  arguments 
revolve  around  a  claim  thai  the  accused 
was  tried  not  for  his  acts  but  lor  his  politics. 
That,  of  course.  Is  not  a  nov-l  claim,  nor  la 
It  r.lways  a  false  one.  Men  hive  been  tried 
and  sentenced  and  shot  for  »-hat  they  be- 
lieve, rather  than  for  anyth.ng  they  have 
ever  done. 

Joseph  Stalla  has  had  mor?  people  killed 
Just  for  wrong  thoughts,  thin  any  tyrant 
In  modern  times.  Hitler  was  a  piker,  beside 
him. 

\-.  to  the  case  of  Hiss,  that  is  fresh  enough 
for  everybody  to  remember  that  he  was  given 
as  fair  a  chance  against  the  tvidence  as  any 
man  can  ask,  and  yet  he  lost. 

The  Sacco-Vanzcttl  evidence  has  long  since 
faded  from  public  memory  and  It  Is  too  In- 
tricate and  protracted  to  review  here.  The 
main  thing  Is  that  the  record  was  all  made 
In  public  before  Judge  Webster  Thayer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  and  the 
defendants  had  ample  funds  and  defense 
counsel.     And  that  they  were  held  guilty. 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  Prof,  Felix 
Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  law  school. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  him  to  become  a 
campus  hero,  to  draw  the  scandalized  criti- 
cism of  established,  settled  adult  Boston 
and  be  Achilles  with  the  sophomores. 

There  Is  one  like  that  on  every  campus, 
and  at  Harvard  there  have  always  been 
young  men  with  more  money  than  brains, 
ready  for  any  kind  of  Idea  or  action  that  will 
express  emotional  revolt. 

The  campus  radicals  adopted  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  case  as  their  own.  It  had  every- 
thing. There  was  opportunity  to  hiss  and 
boo  established  authority.  A  full  profe.ssor 
of  law  was  In  charge  of  the  phrase  making, 
and  the  silly  rich  could  blubber  In  their 
prohibition  hooch  about  the  persecuted  llsH 
peddler  and  the  downtrodden  cobbler. 

The  fact  that  Sacco  was  not  only  a  fish 
peddler,  but  also  a  believer  In  anarchy  and 
that  Vanzettl's  shoemaklng  was  Just  a  cover 
for  his  attachment  to  violent  revolution, 
meant  nothing. 

And  so,  when  the  brace  of  them  were 
found  guilty,  the  campus  cry  was  "frame- 
up."  As  the  appeals  against  the  verdict 
hammered  a::;alnst  the  doors  of  the  court, 
the  Sacco-Va.nzettl  trial  became  a  world 
cause  among  radicals  of  all  kinds  In  all 
countries. 

Frankfurter  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  on 
the  opinions  of  the  established  courts— 
though  nobody  asked  him  to — and  things 
got  so  noLsy  that  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts finally  had  the  case  reviewed. 

He  assigned  It  to  the  president  of  Harvard 
university,  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  a  respected 
retired  Judge.  They  said  the  trial  was  fair 
and  the  record  sound. 

Sacco  and  Van.^ettl  finally  went  to  the 
chair,  on  August  23,  1927,  In  the  midst  of  an 
International  uproar, 

American  embassies  were  assaulted  In  sev- 
eral countries. 

Crowds  moaned  In  the  streets  of  Boston. 
Bombs  were  set  off  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia— and  finally  somebody  was  thought- 
ful enough  also  to  blow  up  the  home  of 
Judge  Thayer. 

And  still  the  case  remained  a  perennial 
Harvard  cause.  When  the  college  celebrated 
Its  three  hundredth  anniversary  In  1936,  up 
popped  some  Sacco-Vanzettl  clubmen  with  a 
memorial  entitled  "Walled  In  This  Tomb." 
All  In  all.  Frankfurter  had  managed  to 
get  himself  thoroughly  publicized.  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl  had  enjoyed  7  years  of  mag- 
nificent attention  from  romantics  of  all 
kinds,  debut^.ntes  to  millionaires. 
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And  the  Communists  had  Just  what  they 
wanted — some  fashionable  martyrs. 

Who,  as  It  happened,  were  not  CommunlBts 
at  all,  but  their  mortal  revolutionary  ene- 
mies, anarchists.  But  that  didn't  matter  at 
all.  As  In  the  Hiss  case,  today.  It  wasn't  the 
facts  but  the  fancy,  that  counted. 

It  was  not  the  facts  of  the  Sacco- Vanzettl 
case  that  made  It  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  weapons  ever  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
Communist  boob-snatchers  on  these  shores. 

It  was  simply  that  the  collegiate  glory- 
hunters  such  as  Frankfurter  charged  It  with 
such  emotional  high  voltage  and  thereby  at- 
tracted the  class  of  person — such  as  we 
always  have  with  us — who  so  easily  Identifies 
one  set  of  facts  with  another  set  of  feelings. 

To  challenge  the  record  of  the  Sacco-Van- 
ECttl  trial  was  to  show  your  colors  In  revolt 
against  the  Babbitts  and  the  stuffed  shirts — 
whom  we  also  always  have  with  us — and  in 
a  matter  of  two  pints  of  Prohibition  rye,  to 
be  singing  the  Internationale. 


Discouraging  Thrift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edson  B.  Smith  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)   Herald: 

Dkcouracino  Thritt 

TtM  House  Ways  and  Mtans  Committee 
tentatively  has  decided  to  lmi;cse  the  corpora- 
tion tax  at  the  existing  rate  (now  38  percent) 
on  the  retained  Income  of  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  thoroughly 
bad  legislation.  Savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  not  profit  institu- 
tions. In  the  case  of  a  savings  bank  most 
Btates  compel  the  transferrence  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  Income  to  reserves  to  build  up 
a  fund  fur  the  protection  of  depositors.  It 
seems  Ironical  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  tell  a  savings  bank  that  It 
mtist  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  iUs  In- 
come as  a  reserve  and  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment come  along  and  slap  a  tax  on  It. 

If  the  undistributed  earnings  of  savings 
btnks  are  taxed  It  will  mean  Inevitably  that 
either  dividends  will  have  to  be  reduced  or 
the  amount  transferred  to  surplus  be  cut. 
The  first  would  reduce  the  Incentive  to  save 
and  the  Fecund  would  weaken  the  condition 
of  the  b&nki. 

It  otight  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  money 
depoElti-d  In  savings  banks  already  has  been 
taxed. 

If  the  Federal  Government  really  wants  to 
discourage  thrift,  we  c.;n  think  cf  no  better 
means  to  accomplish  this  end  than  by  this 
proposed  legislation. 


A   Historic   Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  pznnstlv'n:.* 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  aiticle  taken  from 
the  New  York  Times  ol  May  21,  1950: 
A   Historic   'W^ezk 

This  has  been  a  memoiable  week  for  the 
Western  World.  Insofar  as  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  these  d^iys  are  due  to  any 
one  man,  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
ion,  deserves  the  most  credit,  and  It  is 
esijecially  gratifying  to  b«;  abie  to  note  this 
at  a  time  when  small  men,  constricted  by 
partisanship  and  holatlonlsm,  have  been  do- 
ing their  best  to  dl-^credlt  him  and  the  State 
Department.  Americans  have  reasons  for 
deep  satisfaction  In  these  recent  develop- 
ments, but  It  should  be  a  sober  satisfaction, 
leavened  by  a  large  dose  of  caution.  As  we 
consider  the  present  situation  In  the  light  of 
the  past  we  see  how  far  the  United  States 
has  traveled  toward  a  leadership  by  partici- 
pation In  world  affairs.  As  we  contemplate 
the  future  we  can  know  that  the  road  still 
to  be  traveled  is  long,  hard  and  dangerous. 

The  opportunity  that  was  lost  by  the 
United  Slates  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  to  the  Immense  cost  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  world,  has  been 
grasped  brilliantly  and  forcefully,  If  some- 
what erratically  and  fitfully,  in  these  last  5 
years.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  League  of 
Nations  were  repudiated  In  1919.  Our  tariff 
walls,  our  Isolation,  our  neutrality  as  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan  rose  to  their  baleful 
power,  were  simply  high  lights  in  the  sin  of 
wa^'hlng  our  hands  while  crimes  against  hu- 
manity were  committed  by  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Franco,  and  the  Japanese  militarists.  Under 
our  Neutrality  Act  we  would  not  sell  a  rifle 
to  be  p\it  into  the  hands  of  those  fighting 
for  freedom — and  It  was  cur  freedom,  too. 
We  sold  scrap  Iron  to  Japan,  and  It  was  not 
until  the  bombs  and  phells  m^de  from  it  fell 
on  our  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  call  to 
greatness  was  answered. 

How  different  a  Nation  this  has  been  since 
that  rude  awakening.  No  country  did  more 
to  make  the  United  Nations  possible.  UNRRA 
was.  In  large  part.  ours.  The  Marshall  plan 
saved  western  Europe  from  economic  collapse. 
With  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
A?filstance  we  joined  In  the  mutual  defense 
of  the  Western  HemLsphere:  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  we  left  behind  us,  no  doubt 
forever,  the  illusion  that  we  can  live  in  peace 
and  freedom  if  even  one  country  cf  western 
Euro^^e  Is  invaded  and  enslaved.  We  helped 
to  save  Greece  and  Iran  from  Communist 
domination:  we  Firengthened  Turkey:  we 
have  pledged  cur  aid  to  Indochina  and  the 
other  free  states  of  southeast  Asia. 

And  today?  As  he  was  leaving  London  en 
Friday  amid  the  plaudits,  heard  and  unheard, 
of  the  democratic  world.  Secretary  Acheson 
could  truly  say:  "I  htve  used  this  occasion 
to  Inform  the  other  governments  that  the 
United  States  has  a  continuing  interest  and 
stake  In  European  affairs  which  will  not  end 
with  the  termination  of  the  European  re- 
covery program."  He  went  on  to  reaffirm  our 
deep  Interest  In,  and  the  determination  to 
help  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Indochina. 

TThe  series  of  conferences  that  had  Jtist 
ended  saw  the  thrilling  offer  of  the  French 
to  pool  their  coal  and  steel  Industries  with 
Germany's,  the  series  of  measures  pointing 
toward  a  greater  participation  of  western 
Germany  In  European  affaire,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  conference  with  its  decision 
to  create  a  permanent  board  of  strategy,  the 
Invitation  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  engage  In  a  working  relationship  with  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, agreements  on  Austria  and  en 
8hlp,ilng.  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  had  truly  made  a  marked  advance. 
as  the  final  communique  put  It.  toward 
genuine  collective  security  and  economic 
Integration. 

One  cannot  point  to  any  postwar  period 
of  a  werk  or  10  days  In  which  so  much  was 
accomplished.  Yet  all  this  and  more  will  b« 
lost  If  we  do  not  realize  how  much  remains 


to  be  done.  No  meeting,  no  decisions,  no 
plans  can  by  themselves  bring  strengih  and 
peace  to  the  democracies.  They  can  only 
plot  the  paths  to  be  followed  and  give  a 
pkdge  of  the  determination  to  carry  on  to 
the  Journey's  end.  The  events  of  this  week 
would  prove  a  tragic  delusion  if  Americans 
or  any  of  the  peoples  Involved  thought  that 
by  giving  expression  to  worthy  goals  those 
goals  had  already  been  reached.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  their 
advisers  will  need  public  suppcwt  and  under- 
standing more  than  ever  In  the  months  to 
come. 

What  Americans  have  to  understand  most 
of  all  Is  the  tremendous  strength  and  com- 
plexity of  the  forces  that  we  are  fighting. 
They  are  not  to  be  overcome  In  weeks  or 
months;  they  cannot  be  solved  by  brilliant 
Improvisations  or  daring  maneuvers.  They 
are  world-wide  in  scope;  they  reach  deeply 
Into  the  fields  of  economics,  politics,  military 
defense,  social  security,  and  sp.rltual  and 
cultural  relations  from  the  handful  of  rice 
that  a  coolie  must  gather  In  the  paddy-fields 
of  Indochina  to  the  hydrogen  bomb,  A  feat 
of  organization  unparalleled  in  world  history 
faces  us  all. 

The  United  States  has  been  called  by 
destiny  to  bear  the  largest  burden,  but  we 
would  all  fail  without  the  support  of  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  Western  World.  It 
Is  because  this  week  has  seen  real  progress 
toward  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity that  one  Is  entitled  to  call  It  an 
historic  week. 


I  Am  an  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEIL  J.  LINEHAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

J.Ir.  LINEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  In- 
deed unfortunate  that  in  our  day  and 
time  the  idea  of  freedom  has  been  taken 
for  granted  by  Americans.  The  recent 
war  did  awaken  us  to  the  realization 
that  our  freedom  is  a  priceless  treasure; 
but  once  again  we  are  lapsing  back  Into 
cur  old  indifferent  stupor.  Freedom  Is 
not  always  clearly  understood;  it  is  not 
an  unrestrained  liberty  to  do  anything, 
anytime  and  anywhere.  It  is  a  controlled 
privilege  where  individuals  must  respect 
their  fellow  man's  rights  and  desires. 
Our  restrictions  and  controls,  after  all, 
v.'ere  established  not  by  one  person  but 
by  all  of  u.s.  As  a  basis  for  our  belief  in 
freedom,  we  must  e.'=tablish  two  things: 
that  our  freedom  is  largely  the  right  to 
choose  and  decide,  and  secondly,  that 
man  is  capable  of  continuing  improve- 
ment. 

These  two  ideas  are  firmly  entrenched 
In  our  pohtical  system  of  democracy.  Our 
entire  Government  is  built  on  the  Idea 
that  m^n  are  capable  of  making  decisions. 
And  our  way  of  life  proves  that  men  may 
continue  to  grow  and  improve.  Our  dem- 
ocratic society  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
^  alopment  of  people.  Compare  that  with 
the  aim  of  a  totalitarian  society — to  build 
up  the  powers  of  the  state.  Is  there  any 
bonder  that  freedom  In  juch  a  situation 
is  practically  npnexi.stcnt? 

It  Ls  with  pride  and  humility  that  I  re- 
call that  this  country  is  also  willinsj  to 
fight  for  freedom  ia  thcss  toialitarian 
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countries.  In  our  short  histon.'.  the  Na- 
tion has  fought  repeatedly  to  defend 
human  rights,  to  preserve  our  freedom, 
and  to  help  othev  countries  obtain  or 
preserve  theirs. 

But  vh5*  eU  this  t^lk  about  freedom, 
you  ask?  We  have  it:  that  is  enough. 
But  it  is  not  enough:  we  must  respect  it. 
we  mu3t  practice  it.  wc  must  be  aware 
cf  it. 

We  are  here  todav  to  celebrate  I  Am 
an  American  Day.  This  recognition  of 
new  citizens  has  occurred  in  some  form 
or  another  for  many  years.  In  1940. 
however.  Pi-esident  Roosevelt  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the  third 
Sunday  in  Mav  of  each  year  should  be 
set  aside  as  Citizenship  Day  and  it  be 
desienated  as  I  Am  an  American  Day. 
'  He  further  suggested  that,  at  an  appro- 
priate ceremony,  someone  address  the 
new  ciiizer-s  on  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  So  that, 
today,  is  my  task. 

In  welcoming  new  citizens  to  our  fold, 
I  am  addres.':ing  two  groups.  The  larger 
group  consists  of  native-born  Ameri- 
cans who  have  attained  their  full  rights 
of  citizenship,  having  reached  the  age 
of  21.  Thus  they  have  shed  their  status 
as  minors  and  are  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  adulthood. 

The  second  group  of  citizens  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  born  outside 
the  United  Slates.  These  people  did  not 
automatically  become  citizens  when 
they  arrived  in  our  country.  They  had 
to  go  out  and  seek  it.  First  they  were 
obliged  to  prove  their  fitness  for  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  attended 
naturalization  schools,  where  they 
studied  the  Constitution  and  history  of 
the  United  States.  Only  a:t?r  proving 
themselves  qualified,  were  they  granted 
full  citizenship  rights. 

Now  that  you  have  become  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  do  you  realize  what  is  en- 
tailed? Some  of  the  privileges  you  will 
enjoy  ar-^*  actually  basic  principles  of  our 
Government.  We  have  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  us  are  born  free  and 
equal.  It  does  mean,  though,  that  there 
Is  opportunity  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment if  the  individual  wants  it.  In  this 
country  we  have  supremacy  of  the  law — 
we  are  governed  by  laws  which  we  have 
helped  to  make.  We  know  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  living  document,  that  it  is 
a  charter  of  himian  rights.  There  is  re- 
ligious freedom  here — complete  freedom 
exists  in  our  religious  thinking.  The 
press  has  absolutely  no  fetters  and  every- 
one in  our  country  has  complete  liberty 
to  say  what  he  wishes.  In  addition, 
groups  may  assemble  for  meetings  with- 
out fear  or  censorship.  Privacy  of  one's 
home  and  property  is  respected:  indi- 
viduals are  protected.  The  right  to  a 
fair  trial  is  granted  each  man  or  woman: 
but  a  person  cannot  be  brought  to  trial 
unleis  he  has  been  charged  with  some 
oiTense  by  another  person  and  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury. 

These  are  some  of  your  new  privileges, 
but  now  let  us  see  what  America  e.x- 
pects  in  return.  America  i.s  as  strong 
as  itffjiUzciu:  therefore,  America  ex- 
pects citizens  to  offer  a  strong  personal 
character.     Certainly,  a  sense  of  values 


is  demanded.  Values  wise  enough  that 
jou  place  duty  above  privileges,  wisdom 
above  cleverness,  quality  above  quantity, 
and  truth  above  mere  phrases.  Unity, 
too.  is  required.  America  expects  un- 
cualifled  allegiance  to  this  country;  you 
must  leave  political  conflicts,  age-old 
feuds  and  hatreds  behind  you.  Your 
neti-  country  expects  knowledge — of  our 
histoiy.  our  literature,  cur  language,  and 
our  ideals.  Faith  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  also  faith  in  your  ability  to  be 
a  part  of  that  Government.  This  in- 
volves your  right  to  vote — a  right  which 
you  siiould  definitely  exercise  wisely. 
Remember,  the  right  to  vote  is  the  riaht 
to  rule.  Effort  is  next.  Our  freedom 
of  opportunity  is  interwoven  with  effort, 
or  work.  Above  all,  your  new  country 
expects  patriotism.  Not  just  on  certain 
holidays  such  as  today  and  July  4 — but 
every  day.  It  expects  you  to  live  so  that 
America  may  grow  and  be  a  better  place. 
It  expects  you  to  attest  an  unswerving 
devotion  to  America. 

When  we  say  our  country  is  a  democ- 
racy, we  mean  more  than  the  form  of 
government.  We  mean  a  way  of  life — 
an  attitude  that  is  quite  religious.  We 
see  something  divine  in  man:  that  qual- 
ity makes  us  tolerant,  understanding, 
reasonable,  and  proud.  Proud  that  even 
though  America  is  a  Nation  of  people 
composed  from  different  lands  and 
origins,  we  are  united.  United  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  keep  democratic  prin- 
ciples alive — those  same  concepts  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  has 
Since  thrived  and  prospered. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  country  but  it 
is  good:  it  is  kind:  and  it  offers  a  good 
deal.  Remember  that  you  have  a  job 
in  running  our  Government  and  build- 
ing our  Nation. 


Making  Child  Desertion  a  Federal  Cffense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKL.MiOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  v/as  made  by  me  before 
the  Hobbs  subcommittee  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  support 
cf  legislation  proposing  to  make  the 
crime  of  child  desertion  a  Federal  of- 
fense when  such  deserting  parent 
crosses  a  State  line. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  growing  interest, 
not  only  in  Congress  but  throughout  the 
country,  in  this  important  subject.  I 
hope  the  information  I  have  presented 
In  this  statement  will  be  of  value  and 
Interest  to  the  Members. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  5974,  and  Blmllar 
bills  now  pending  before  this  subcommittee 
on  the  general  subject  of  child  abandon- 
ment 1.S  a  happy  one,  and  one  which  I 
appreciate  very  much. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  Is  of 
uuu.sual  Importance  lor  several  very  out- 
standing reasons. 


Firit.  It  is  Important  because  It  proposes 
to  put  the  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
those  who  commit  the  crime  of  child  deser- 
tion. 

Second.  It  Is  Important  because  It  offers 
one  more  means  by  which  the  constantly 
growing  demands  upon  Federal  and  State  tax 
funds  to  meet  the  child  welfare  problem 
can  be  curbed.  If  not  actually  reduced. 

Third,  It  Is  Important  because  anything 
we  do  to  curb  the  crime  of  child  abandon- 
ment Is  a  most  worthy  contribution  In  a 
moral  sense  to  better  American  heme  life. 

With  your  Indulgence.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  outline  briefly  some  facts  which 
prove  these  assertions. 

Looking  at  the  record,  we  find  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  rolls,  under  the  scclal- 
Eecurity  program,  carrying  the  names  of 
around  600.000  children  and  costing  a  total 
of  around  8140.000,000  during  the  compara- 
tively unprofitable  year  of  1941.  Today, 
these  rolls  have  grown  to  an  estimated 
1.658.C00  children,  costing  upwards  of 
1400,000.000. 

Obviously,  econcmtc  conditions  are  not  as 
bad  now,  nor  have  they  been  as  bad  in  any 
year  since,  as  they  were  in  1941.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  then,  that  this  increase  of  1,000.000 
children  on  thrse  ADC  rolls  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  economic  conditions.  B.nslc 
laws  governing  this  program  have  not  been 
changed  since  1941.  so  It  also  follows  that  a 
more  liberal  law  has  not  opened  the  door  to  a 
greater  child  case  load. 

As  we  study  the  trends,  we  find  that  the 
Impact  of  demand  for  funds  under  the  ADC 
program  has  not  yet  been  completed — in 
fact,  the  demand  Is  growing  Instead  of  de- 
creasing. To  prove  this  more  clearly  than 
my  own  words,  I  desire  to  quote  a  better 
authority.  Miss  Jane  Hoey,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  public  Assistance,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Fogarty  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  earlier  this 
session.  On  page  792  of  these  hearings  Miss 
Hoey  made  this  statement,  and  I  quote: 

•  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  number 
of  recipients  per  month  of  old-age  assistance 
In  1951  will  be  2.860,000.  an  Increase  of  130.- 
000,  or  4.8  percent  over  the  revised  estimates 
for  1950;  In  aid  to  dependent  children,  the 
number  of  children  to  be  aided  Is  1,659.000, 
an  increase  of  1E8.000.  or  almost  13  percent 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year:  and  In  aid 
to  the  blind  the  number  of  78,500.  an  In- 
crease of  almost  7  percent,  or  5.0C0." 

This  same  statement  showed  an  estimated 
need  of  $250,500,000  In  Federal  funds  for  de- 
pendent children  for  the  1951  fiscal  year, 
which  does  not  of  course  Include  any  State 
funds  for  this  same  purpose. 

By  examining  these  figures  on  the  assist- 
ance program  we  see  that  in  the  most  recent 
months,  the  dependent  children  rolls  have 
been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate — 13  per- 
cent in  a  year,  an  unprecedented  gain.  How 
can  this  classification  Increase  at  a  percent 
of  approximately  tw<ce  the  gain  for  the  de- 
pendent blind  and  nearly  three  times  the 
rate  for  old-age  assistance? 

There  Is  only  one  answer,  Mr.  Ch.Tlrman, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  I  shall  turn 
to  reports  and  surveys  made  In  my  own  State 
cf  Oklahoma  to  substantiate  my  view  In  this 
regard.  At  my  request,  some  extensive  re- 
search on  this  subject  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Oklahoma  Public  E.xpendltures  Coun- 
cil. I  have  here  a  report  Issued  by  that 
organization  dated  April  1950.  which  con- 
tains seme  startling  figures: 

On  page  34  of  that  report,  the  subject  of 
dependent  children  Is  dealt  with.  This  re- 
port shows  that  Oklahoma  has  the  greatest 
percentage  of  Its  child  population  depending 
upon  the  welfare  rolls  than  any  other  State 
In  the  Union,  the  percentage  being  78  as 
compared  to  the  national  total  of  2.9  per- 
cent. Kansas  to  the  north  of  Oklahoma  has 
2  4  percent,  Texas  to  the  south  has  1.8  per- 
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cent,  Arkansas  to  the  east  has  3  9  percent. 
States  supposedly  much  less  favored  eco- 
nomically than  Oklahoma  such  as  Mississippi 
are  far  below  the  Oklahoma  average.  Mis- 
sissippi has  2.5  percent  of  Its  children  on  the 
rolls,  etc.  This  research  organization  has 
n.ade  a  continuing  and  intensive  study  of  the 
situation  in  Oklahoma.  As  a  result,  It  es- 
timates that,  conservatively  speaking,  at  least 
35  i>ercent  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  In 
Oklahoma  are  there  because  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  able-bodied  parents  who  could^ 
and  should  support  them.  This  survey  also 
reveals  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  deserting  parents  have  fled  to  Califor- 
nia and  other  Slates,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law  enforcement  cflacers  of  Oiilahoma  coun- 
ties. Even  in  those  cases  where  an  eCort  is 
made  by  these  counties  to  return  tiiese  of- 
fenders against  State  law.  the  county  all  too 
often  Is  without  suflaclent  funds  to  pay  for 
the  return  of  the  criminals. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  for  part 
of  this  case  load,  such  as  bastardy  and  de- 
liberate divorce  maneuvers  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  become  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
law.  Some  of  this  problem  obviously  can- 
not be  dealt  with  by  Congress. 

Eat  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  can  and 
should  do  something  about  the  largest  con- 
tributing group  to  this  chiseling  cf  public 
funds — those  able-bodied  parents  who  de- 
sert their  children  and  escape  across  State 
lines  to  avoid  criminal  prosecution.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  precedent  for  this  sort  of 
law  is  found  in  the  auto  theft  law  and  the 
livestock  theft  law.  Surely.  It  Is  as  mucli 
a  Federal  offense  to  steal  the  home  from  a 
dependent  child  and  cross  a  State  line  as  It  Is 
automobiles  and  livestock.  I  think  it  is  a 
greater  crime,  because  In  the  case  of  the 
dependent  child  the  taxpayers  are  compelled 
to  take  up  a  burden  of  supporting  the 
child. 

Until  and  unless  Congress  can  give  State 
and  local  authorities  some  help  In  curbing 
this  rapidly  growing  crime  of  child  desertion 
by  such  a  law  as  Is  proposed  here.  I  think  It 
Is"  safe  to  say  that  the  burden  of  supporting 
these  children  at  public  expense  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  More  parents  are  tempted 
to  walk  off  and  leave  their  children  when 
they  see  the  first  offenders  escape  any  kind 
of  criminal  prosecution. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  could  read  to  the 
committee  scores  of  letters  from  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation  on  this  problem.  I 
have  here  letters  from  judges,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  bar  associations,  welfare  organiza- 
tions, educators  and  many  ethers  endorsing 
this  kind  of  law  because  these  citizens  are 
fully  aware  of  this  growing  and  unprincipled 
practice. 

This  is  something  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  dollars,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  bad  enough, 
I'll  admit,  to  see  the  American  taxpayer 
digging  deeper  and  deeper  every  year  to  carry 
the  load  of  dependent  children,  thousands  of 
whom  have  parents  who  could  and  should 
support  them.  To  me.  It  Is  even  vrorse  for  a 
program  as  worthy  and  as  commendable  as 
our  aid  to  dependent  children  program  be- 
comlnc;  an  Instrument  throu^^h  which  we  are 
actually  subsidizing  the  breaking  up  of 
homes. 

We  have  made  it  so  easy  for  a  parent  to 
walk  oS  and  leave  his  children  for  the  public 
to  support  that  we  have  created  a  tempta- 
tion. I  cannot  understand  a  parent  who  has 
so  little  regard  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  the  facts  cannot  be  denied  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  do  have  countless  thou- 
sands of  such  sorry  and  worthless  citizei^s 
amcng  us. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  Instill  any  common 
decency  or  responsibility  in  this  type  ox 
parent,  and  we  may  be  compelled  because 
of  our  Christian  spirit  to  take  care  of  needy 
children,  regardless  of  hew  worthless  their 
parents  may  be.  But  certainly.  If  we  pass 
this  law  proposed  here,  we  can  mate  sure 
that  a  major  percentage  of  such  persons  will 


languish  In  jail  while  we  do  take  care  of  their 
children.  By  so  doing,  we  can  at  least  cut 
off  the  source  of  rupply  which  is  now  pro- 
ducing so  many  children  in  this  category. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  committee  or 
the  record  with  a  recitation  of  individual 
case  histories.  I  do  a.ssure  you  gentlemen, 
however,  that  I  have  made  a  rather  cnensive 
survey  in  my  own  State  and  district — and  I 
have  been  supplied  information  from  almost 
every  State  by  those  who  share  my  views — 
and  I  state  here  with  as  much  emphasis  as  I 
can  command  that  we  are  faced  with  a  dan- 
gerous and  despicable  evU  in  this  country. 
The  time  is  long  since  passed  v.hen  we  should 
have  done  something  about  this  mets.  To 
delay  further  is.  It  seems  to  me.  a  thing  we 
simply  must  not  contemplate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  favor  giving  every  needy  child  in  this  coun- 
try all  the  help  It  needs,  regardless  of  Its 
parents.  But  I  also  want  to  make  sure  that 
every  parent  guilty  of  criminal  neglect  of  his 
children  is  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  In  the  interest  of  common  sense,  com- 
mon decency,  national  economy  and  Chris- 
tianity. I  appeal  to  you  to  act  favorably  upon 
this  legislation.  Let  s  enact  a  law  that  will 
help  purify  these  child  dependency  rolls  and 
that  will  punish  the  sorriest  citizens  among 
u.; — deserting  parents. 


UniBcation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.^SSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.?.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Ljmn 
Telegram-N?ws.  Lynn,  Mass.,  Friday, 
May  19.  1950: 

Steel  Framework  for  Peack 

The  French  Government  has  prcpcsed  a 
prcgram  which  cculd  be  made  the  basis  for 
a  real  start  toward  an  economic  United 
States  of  EMrope. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  governments  of 
France  and  Germany  to  place  their  ccal  and 
steel  production  under  unified  direction  and 
a  single  sys".em  of  regulations. 

The  French  Government's  statement  on 
the  proposal  is  Imbued  with  the  spirit  cf 
unity  and  concord,  yet  is  aware  of  the 
realities: 

"A  united  Europe  will  not  be  achieved  all 
Et  once,  nor  In  a  single  framework.  It  will 
be  formed  by  concrete  measures  which  first 
of  all  create  a  solidarity  in  fact.  The  unit- 
lug  of  the  European  nations  requires  that  the 
Ege-o!d  opposition  Ijetween  France  and  Ger- 
many be  culminated:  The  action  to  be  taken 
must  first  of  all  concern  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

"To  that  end,  the  French  Government  pro- 
poses that  lmrr;cdiate  action  be  concentrated 
on  one  limited,  but  decisive  point:  The  en- 
tire French-German  production  of  coal  and 
steel  be  placed  under  a  joint  authority,  with- 
in an  organization  open  to  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations." 

These  words  should  be  most  welcome  to  all 
who  want  to  see  an  end  to  the  perilous  divi- 
sion of  Europe  into  competitive,  suspicious 
and  warring  national  states. 

Along  with  the  hope  and  the  promise,  how- 
ever, one  must  not  overlook  the  very  great 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  path  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Powerful  vested  Interests  In  western  Eu- 
rope will  fight  It.    The  proposal  depends  for' 


success  on  free  convertibility  of  money  in 
Europe.  Prices  and  labor  costs  will  present 
knotty  problems. 

The  unification  does  net  of  Itself  guarantee 
increased  efficiency  in  production  methods. 
Nor  does  it  automatically  assure  more  steel 
pioducts  and  lower  prices  for  them  for  the 
masses  of  people  in  Europe.  Consumers 
oueht  to  have  a  voice  in  the  new  authority. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  thoupht  and  work  anfl 
planning  to  achieve  real  benefits  lor  con- 
sumers. 

Such  benefits  should  be  a  chief  aim  of  tml- 
fication.  If  they  cannot  be  achieved,  the  uni- 
fication will  itself  become  a  sup>er-cartel  in- 
stead cf  what  it  should  be — an  c^ency  to 
b'ock  the  rebirth  of  the  eld  steel  and  coal 
cartels  which  were  a  cancer  on  European 
econom.lc  and  political  progress. 

Obviously  an  immense  amount  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  on  the  part  of  many  na- 
tions will  be  required  to  form  the  combine. 
Britain,  at  this  point,  seems  cool.  Here's 
a  chance  for  John  Bull  to  show  bis  willing- 
ness to  go  along  on  a  concrete  proposition  lor 
European  unification. 

American  support  should  be  generotis  and 
firm.  We.  too.  probably  will  need  to  resist 
vested  interests.  Certainly  we  share  with 
forward-loking  Europeans  a  vision  of  en  ef- 
fective European  federation  which,  as  French 
Foreign  Minister  Schuman  says  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  peace."  (Chi- 
cago Sun-Times.) 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — In  Support  of 
Honse  Joint  Resolution  271 


EXTENSION  OF  RElvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea'vc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  statement  which 
I  made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  May  10, 1950,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  briefly  the 
principal  reasons  why  I  feel  that  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  should  act  favorably 
upon  the  Canadian-American  agreement  for 
the  construction  cf  St  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  the  earliest  opportune  mo- 
ment. 

The  record  of  henring  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  as  well  as  other  con- 
gressional committees  on  previous  occasions 
has  amply  proved  the  following  jjoints: 

1.  Prom  an  engineering  point  of  view,  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Including  United  States  Army  En- 
gineer officers,  have  approved  the  fecsibllity 
and  have  perfected  their  plans  so  that  from 
€0  days  after  appropriations  are  made  avr.ll- 
eble,  contracts  may  be  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 

2.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  re- 
peated surveys  have  Indicated  the  availabil- 
ity of  traSc  and  the  economic  advantages 
of  direct  shipping  via  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St."t.awrence  River.  Beginning  with  the 
International  Joint  Commission  in  1?20-21, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  Her- 
bert Hxjver  in  192G.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  1933.  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
Hon.  Jesse  Jones  in  1941  and  under  Hon. 
Charles  Sawyer  in  1947  and  1949,  have  all 
proved  that  substantial  traffic  is  available  to 
Justify  the  construction  of  the  seaway. 

3.  From  a  national  defense  vicwpcint.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  tlie  War  De- 
nartment   when   Henrv  Stlm.vin  and  Robert 
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Patterson  were  Secretary:  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  Frank  Knox  and  James  For- 
rest&l:  by  the  National  Defense  Establlsh- 
m^t  under  James  Forrcstal;  and  the  pres- 
ent Incumbent.  Secretary  Johnson;  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  Admiral  Leahy, 
General  Eisenhower,  Admiral  Nimltz.  and 
General  Arnold  were  members;  by  the  pres- 
ent Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  National 
Dsfense  Security  Resources  Board,  that  the 
construction  of  the  seaway  will  make  an  Im- 
portcnt  contribution  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  (a)  providing  an 
additional  transportation  route.  ( b  »  permit- 
ting ship  construction  in  the  Great  Lak?s, 
(C)  making  new  sources  for  raw  materials, 
particularly  iron  ore.  available  tf)  the  w\r 
IndiiEtrlea  In  the  Middle  West,  and  (d)  sup- 
plying larjre  quantities  of  low  corst  electric 
power  in  an  area  which  has  been  short  cl 
■uch  power  for  over  a  decade. 

4  Prom  a  political  pjolnt  of  vi?w  It  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  leaders  of  b<:)th  par- 
ties and  party  platforms  have  endorsed  the 
fit  Lawrence  seaway  project.  Every  President 
of  both  parties  In  the  past  30  years  has  been 
strongly  in  support  of  this  essen'lal  under- 
taking. 

In  the  light  of  the  Irrefutable  case  for 
the  construction  of  the  seaway  one  must 
wonder  why  this  project  is  delayed  from 
year  to  year,  particularly  when  the  Congress 
has  been  so  free-handed  In  approving  many 
other  public  works  in  the  East  and  South 
»nd  the  West. 

The  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  In  the  fact 
that  the  few  opponents  wield  such  economic 
power  that  they  are  able  to  pr(jpagandize 
throughout  the  country  In  a  manner  which 
neither  government  nor  the  prop<jnents,  al- 
though they  have  the  merits  of  the  project 
on  their  side,  are  able  to  match.  The  op- 
ponents are  mainly  located  In  B<^)ston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  New  Or- 
leans. Their  Interest  Is  centered  In  the  rail- 
road lines  which  ser^  e  from  Chicago  to  these 
Cities,  and  In  the  power  companies  which 
eerve  New  York  and  New  England.  They  are 
th^  parties  at  Interest  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  agitate  the  opposition  throughout  the 
country. 

When  I  note  expressions  of  oppcwltlon  from 
the  South,  the  M;dd:e  West,  the  Mountain 
Btates.  or  any  area  outride  of  those  named.  I 
reco^lze  the  manifestations  of  economic 
controls  from  the  eastern  financial  centers  to 
the  outlying  regions  of  the  country.  Polices 
made  by  fluanciai  and  economic  Interests  In 
these  centers  of  control,  find  exjjresslon  In 
the  South,  the  Prairie  States,  the  Southwest, 
or  the  Northwest  because  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic enfrprises  In  those  areas  are  con- 
trolled from  the  East.  The  opposition  in 
those  areas  therefore,  does  not  express  local 
opposition  but  merely  derivative  opposition 
Irom  the  east  coast. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Conimlttee 
and  the  Congress  because  they  must  Judge 
accurately  the  incidence  and  effect  of  the 
seaway  on  each  part  of  the  country;  and 
they  must  assess  the  significance  of  the  op- 
position they  hear  from  sources  not  directly 
Involved  In  this  controversy. 

The  real  Issue  before  the  Coramlttee  on 
Public  Works  Is  whether  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  will  hurt  or  benefit  the  eastern  trunk 
lines  and  the  New  York  power  companies. 
If  the  answer  Is  "No,"  the  opponents  have 
no  case;  If  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  that  possi- 
bly the  seaway  may  be  detrimental  to  these 
interests,  then  the  committee  must  Judge 
whether  the  national  interest  Is  superior  to 
tlie  particular  individual  interests  Involved. 
It  ts  my  contention  that  the  eastern  rail- 
roads and  power  companies  are  mistaken  In 
their  opposition,  because  without  the  seaway 
Indtistry  la  likely  to  drift  cway  from  the 
places  where  these  utilities  derive  their 
^•Atest  revenues.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
in  cmr  history  that  the  eastern  railroad  and 


utility  managements  have  been  wrong  about 
their  own  and  their  country's  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  me  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  conducted  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  hope  that  your  committee  will 
consider  the  Issues  I  have  presented. 


Tariff  on  Rubber  and  Canvas  Foctwear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

07    MASSACHU-ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusets.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  loave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Rubber  Workers  TJnion. 
Peder.\l  Local  21914.  A.  F.  or  L.. 

Watertoivn.  Mass..  May  19.  1950. 
Hon.  EoiTH  NOUR3E  Rogers, 

Hou.ie  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  Rogers:  Enclosed  Is  a 
picture  of  a  very  few  of  the  more  than  20.000 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  rubber-  and 
canvas-footwear  Industry.  The  picture  also 
shows  cases  containing  more  than  56.0C0 
cards  sent  to  President  Truman  protesting 
changing  the  method  of  assesslnc;  tariffs  on 
rubber  and  canvas  footwear  from  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  to  that  of  foreign  value. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  letter  to  President 
Truman  is  explanatory  and  v»e  hope  that  we 
can  depend  on  your  support  to  help  us  keep 
our  Jobs  and  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

8.  A.  Percoco, 
Busznes3  Agent. 

Rubber  Workers  Unton. 
Feder-al  Local  21914,  A.  F,  or  L., 

WatertuKn.  Mass..  May  9.  1050. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Bill  H.  R.  8304  Is 
pending  in  Congress  entitled  "Customs  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1950"  which  would  elimi- 
nate what  is  known  as  the  American  selling 
price  principle  that  Is  now  used  to  compute 
costs  la  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  basis 
of  applying  tariffs  on  Imports  of  canvass  and 
waterproof  rubber  footwear. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
American  selling  price  principle  because  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  lead  to  drastic  re- 
ductions of  Import  duties  on  competitive 
footwear  produced  in  low-labor-cost  coun- 
tries of  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia. 

We  are  satisfied  that  no  workable  system 
can  be  designed  to  give  the  same  protection 
as  we  have  under  the  American  selling  price. 
We  have  been  advised  by  experts  in  these 
matters  that  any  such  scheme  would  be  Im- 
practicable. We  fear  that  the  only  results 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  abolition  of 
the  American  selling  price  are  further  reduc- 
tions In  the  duties  on  Imports. 

As  you  know,  the  process  for  applying  duty 
on  imported  ri;bber  footwear  Is  simple  under 
the  American  selling  price  policy.  The  Im- 
ported shoe  Is  compared  with  Its  American 
equivalent  for  which  the  manufacturers 
price  is  easily  determined,  and  the  duty  la 
assessed  on  that  price.  It  Is  obvious  that 
any  other  scheme  Intending  to  reach  the 
same  result  would  lead  to  impossible  com- 
plications. 

We  nee  nothing  wrong  with  the  American 
selling  price  method  and  see  no  reason  to 
change  it.  This  method  of  assessing  import 
duUes   i^   a   sound    way    toward   equaliziut; 


low  labor  costs  abroad  with  the  higher  labor 
costs  In  American  Industry  Labor  consti- 
tutes 47  percent  of  our  fa  :tory  cost.  Tills 
is  the  labor  of  American  workmen,  and 
wages  paid  In  our  Industry  In  this  country 
are  far  higher  than  those  in  any  other 
country. 

The  materials  used  by  Anrerican  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  and  can'  as  footwear  are 
with  the  exception  of  crud ;  rubber,  Ameri- 
can made,  and  here  a^aln  we  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Materials  procuced  In  foreign 
low  labor  cost  countries  ar;  much  lower  la 
price  than  the  materials  »e  use. 

The  manufacture  of  rubter  footwear  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  natlo  lal  economy.  It 
Is  vital  to  our  national  defense.  During  the 
last  war  our  Industry  furrlshed  our  armed 
forces  with  more  than  45,000.000  pairs  of 
rubber  f(X)twear.  We  also  made  life  raft3, 
fuel  cells,  raincoats,  and  llf  J  vests.  Without 
a  going  rubber  footwear  Industry  our  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  would  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Thirteen  companies  are  engaged  In  th« 
manufacture  of  rubber  end  canvas  foot- 
wear and  employ  more  thai  20.000  men  and 
women,  with  sales  of  approximately  $100.- 
000,000. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  copied  our 
styles  and  methods.  Their  low  labor  rate* 
and  cheap  materials  com  )lned  with  lower 
tariffs  would  mean  the  lost  of  Jobs  to  thou- 
sands, not  only  In  our  own  industry  but  la 
the  factories  of  our  suppliers,  and  In  tha 
stores  and  shops  in  our  communities  whlcU 
serve  our  workers. 

The  more  than  56.000  pr  Jtests  sent  to  you 
today  Is  Indicative  of  the  fears  of  our  citi- 
zens about  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  if  through  any  means,  tarlft 
protection  on  canvas  and  waterproof  rub- 
ber footwear  is  changed  ta  permit  Import* 
that  win  destroy  our  Industry. 

The  rubber  and  canvas  'ootwear  industry 
is  worth  saving.  Your  he  p  In  seeing  to  it 
that  the  tariffs  we  now  ha^e  are  not  lowered 
will  certainly  be  appreciate  1  by  thousands  of 
loyal  American  men  and  \?omen  workers. 
Respectfully  yours, 

S.  \.  Percoco. 
Business  Agent, 


Arab  Rearmament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHC  iETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  .12,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spef  ker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  [  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Lawrence  Chapter.  Sen- 
ior Hadassah.  Lawrenci;.  Mass.: 

Lawrence,  Ma-is.,  May  20.  1950, 
Hon.  Thom.\s  J   Lane. 

House  of  Rcpresentat:ves, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  L.\ne; 

Whereas  It  Is  known  fr  )m  reliable  source* 
that  arms  of  a  quality  i  nd  quantity  indi- 
cating Intended  use  beycnd  the  purpose  of 
Internal  security  are  beli.g  supplied  to  the 
Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East,  most  particu- 
larly to  Egypt,  by  Great  llrltaln.  and 

Whereas  this  Arab  rea  mament  by  Great 
Britain  has  the  acknow;  edged  approval  of 
the  United  States  Goverrment,  and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time.  Great  Britain 
h:is  denied  Israel  arms  f  )r  Its  defense,  and 

Wherc.is  the  Arab  Lea)  ue  ban  proclaimed 
its  lnte.uioa  to  organize  a  united  ecunomlo 
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■nd  military  front  of  all  Arab  states  agair^t 
the  struggling  State  of  Israel,  and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  of  the  genuine 
concern  of  the  United  States  fcr  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Middle  East:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  we.  Lawrence  Chapter, 
Senior  Hadassah,  Jn  meeting  in  the  Jewish 
Community  Center.  May  16.  1950.  do  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  implement  Its 
proclaimed  concern  axKl  desire  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  by  providing  Israel  with 
arms  to  defend  Itself,  thus  lending  its  strong 
Influence  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Ck.arlotti  R.  Rosenthal. 
Secretary.  Lau:rence  Chapter. 

Senior  Hadassah. 


Tfcotnas  Jefferson  Still  Sarrives 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  M:rHrcAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Friday.  May  5.  1950 

Mr  SADOWSF-T  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  mclude  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Henry  Steele  Commager  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, May  21.  1950: 

Thomas  Jefferson  Sttll  Survives 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Jefferson  is  the  central  figure  In  American 
history  and — if  freedom  and  democracy  sur- 
vive In  our  generation — he  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  central  figure  In  modern  history. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  founding  fathers, 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  much  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  of  American  nationalism; 
he  was.  too,  a  world  figure.  Certainly  no 
other  public  man  contributed  so  riclily  to  so 
many  chapters  In  modern  history. 

He  was.  of  all  the  fcunding  fathers.  Indeed 
of  all  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tne 
most  contemporary.  Both  In  his  public  and 
his  private  life  he  addressed  himself  contin- 
uously to  problems  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal Interest.  What  he  wrote  and  what  he 
did — about  the  nature  of  society  and  of  gov- 
ernment, the  relations  of  man  to  government, 
the  meaning  of  republicanism  and  demi:>c- 
racy.  the  significance  of  education  and  of  tol- 
eration and  of  experimentation  to  democ- 
racy— is  as  relevant  today  as  It  we-  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  la,  notwithstanding 
profound  changes  in  politics  and  eccncmy,  as 
relevant  for  France  and  Germany  and  Italy 
as  It  was  for  the  young  United  States. 

Nor  has  any  other  American  revealed  him- 
self or  illuminated  the  history  of  his  aee 
more  fully  In  his  writings.  Even  his  public 
writings  constitute  a  record  of  incomparable 
Importance;  imagine  our  history  without 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Vir- 
ginia Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1784,  the  Bill  for  the  Diffusion  of 
KnoT^vlcdge.  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  the 
First  Inaugural  Address,  the  Louisiana 
Treaty. 

These,  however,  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  Jefferson's  total  contribution  to  our 
history.  His  uTitlngs  are  essential,  too,  for 
an  understanding  of  many  things  which 
he  did  not  himself  create  or  sponsor.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  the  Virginia  Constitution,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  thus.  too.  such  institutions 
or  movements  as  the  political  party,  the  at- 
tack on  slavery,  the  role  of  the  Judiciary  in 
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our  constitutional  system,  and  a  variety  of 
humanitarian  and  re'orm  movements. 

When  to  all  this  :*re  added  private  writ- 
ings on  almost  every  aspect  of  American 
society  and  culture,  and  corresp>ondence  la 
correspondence  sineularly  elevated  and  felici- 
tous, with  hundreds  of  public  men  at  home 
and  abroad!,  we  can  see  that  Jefferson  fur- 
nished both  the  soil  and  the  seed  from  which 
many  of  our  national  lr.stitutlons  grew. 

No  one  has  yet  exhausted  the  richness  of 
that  mind,  a  mind  in  many  respects  the 
most  Interesting  of  mo<lern  times.  Jeffer- 
son's versatility  is  by  now  a  familiar,  almost 
a  hackneyed,  subject.  He  was  a  fcientlst 
and  an  Inventor:  he  was  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can architect  of  his  day;  he  was  a  farmer, 
experimenting  endlessly  with  crops  and 
stock;  he  was  a  m.an  o-  letters;  he  was  a 
bibliophile,  collecting  not  one  but  two  of 
the  greatest  private  libraries  in  the  country; 
he  was  something  of  a  philologist:  he  was 
a  student  of  the  classics — as  who  was  not  in 
that  age — and  of  the  Bible,  compiling  his 
own  for  good  measure;  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  coUector  of  law  reports. 

Also,  he  was  something  of  a  musician,  play- 
ing the  fiddle  and  collecting  music  and 
musicians;  he  was'^the  first  great  educational 
statesman,  net  only  the  founder  nf  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  but  the  sponsor  of  far- 
reaching  educational  reforms;  he  was  a 
horticulturist,  and  his  girden  book  has  per- 
manent value.  What  w:»s  he  not?  Even  in 
an  age  of  versatility  his  catholic  Interests  are 
a  matter  of  p>erpetual  astonishment. 

Fortunately  he  was.  txi.  an  indefatigable 
letter  writer.  His  famous  epistolary  record 
runs  to  over  600  closely  written  pa;res.  Nor 
were  his  letters  merely  the  hasty  scrawls  of  a 
hurried  man;  many  of  them  w^re  minor 
treatices  on  politics  or  law  or  religion  or 
education  or  philosophy. 

Hew  he  four.d  time  for  It  all.  even  In  a  life 
of  83  years,  is  one  of  the  mystecies  of  his- 
tory; perhaps  it  was  that  he  was  untroubled 
by  modern  labor-saving  <ievices  and  innocent 
of  those  squads  of  sec;-etarles  with  v  hlch 
every  modern  statesma;a  and  businessman 
surrounds  himself. 

Nor  were  all  these  Interests,  so  richly 
revealed  In  his  wntlngj;.  the  expression  of 
dilettantism.  I:  was  5aid  of  one  ci  the  Lord 
Chancelors  of  England  that  if  only  he  knew 
a  little  law  he  would  know  a  little  of  every- 
thing. That  could  not  be  said  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  was  carious  abcu:  alm<Dst 
everything,  but  his  curiosity  was  rarely 
Irreievar.t. 

Whatever  he  learned,  whatever  he  knew, 
fitted  Into  and  enriched  his  philosophy.  For 
of  all  American  statesmen,  Jefferson  was  the 
most  philosophical.  One  abiding  purpose 
runs  through  his  whole  life,  one  pervasive 
philosophy  dominates  It. 

He  insisted  that  man  should  be  free,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that,  once  free,  mankind 
would  progress  toward  happiness  and  virtue. 
He  was  enraptured  with  the  vision  of  man- 
kind free  from  political  tyranny,  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  of  Ignorance, 
from  the  sins  of  the  past,  from  poverty,  from 
war.  He  had  an  elghleenth-century  faith  in 
the  periectibility  of  man.  but  it  was  not 
merely  a  visionary  faith;  It  was  faith  rooted 
in  the  reality  of  New  W  irld  experience. 

For  here  in  the  New  World  mankind  had 
been  given  a  new  chancii — mankind  free  from 
the  tyrannies  and  oppressions,  the  poverty 
and  Ignorance  of  the  C>ld  World.  Here  men 
could  live  close  to  nature,  cultivate  the  soil, 
raise  large  families.  ke?p  what  they  earned, 
benefit  from  learning  ind  from  science,  es- 
cape war.  advance — as  was  aid  In  the  great 
First  Inaugural  Addn;ss — "rapidly  to  des- 
tinies beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye  " 

And  as  America  was  to  be  a  model  for  the 
world,  to  prove  what  man  was  capable  of 
when  free.  Jefferson  de.-oted  himself  passion- 
ately to  strengthening  his  Nation,  expanding 
Its  territory,  bvuldlng  up  its  resources,  main- 


taining Its  security,  fostering  Its  culture  and 
Its  vir'.ue  The  first  strokes  of  his  mature 
pen  were  a  call  for  freeaom.  his  last  written 
words  recalled  that  errlier  faith. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  launched  as  a 
national  enterprise.  All  who  cherish  Ameri- 
can tradition*,  ail  who  are  zealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  and  democracy  In 
the  world,  all  who  retain  their  faith  in  rearon 
and  morality,  will  rejoice  at  this  reaffi.-ma- 
tion  of  devotion  to  the  principles  to  which 
Jefferson  dedicated  his  life.  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son still  survives."  said  John  Adams  on  his 
deathbed:  It  was  a  prophecy  which  each  gen- 
eration mus*  justify  anew. 


P.  0.  Davis  oa  Heart  Disease  and  Cancer 


EXTE>  SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

OF   ALAB.^VA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable P.  O  Davis,  able  director  of  the 
Alabama  Extension  Service,  devoted  his 
column  Alongf  the  Way  in  the  May 
1950  i^ue  of  This  Month  in  Rural  Ala- 
bama to  the  dread  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  to  cancer. 

He  points  out  that  nearly  half  the 
deaths  of  persons  over  45  years  of  age 
are  caused  by  heart  disease.  When  we 
add  to  this  fi^oire  the  deaths  caused  by 
cancor.  we  reach  the  alarming  result 
that  most  deaths  of  p.^rsons  over  45  years 
of  asie  in  this  country  are  caused  by 
heart  disease  or  cancer. 

If  these  scourges  of  mankind  could 
be  eliminated,  undoubtedly  we  could 
lengthen  the  life  span  of  our  people  in 
this  generation. 

Though  a  balanced  budget  is  much  to 
be  desired.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  us  to  stop  the  re- 
search presently  being  carr:ed  on  by  this 
Government  in  an  effort  to  conquer  these 
deaih  dealers,  heart  disease  and  can- 
cer. Ratlier.  our  support  for  research 
in  these  fields  should  be  expanded  so  as 
to  hasten  the  day  when  these  dreaded 
diseases,  and  others,  may  lay  as  dead 
corpses  at  the  feet  of  American  medical 
ingenuity. 

I  include  the  article  of  Director  P.  O. 
Davis  as  follows : 

Along  the  Wat 

(By    P.    O.    Davis.    Director     API    Extension 

Service  I 

One  Inevitable  fact  is  that  each  person 
must  die  sometime,  somewhere.  There  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new  in  saying  this;  but 
there  are  new  lacts  as  to  causes  of  death. 

And  there  are  new  and  important  facts  as 
to  how  to  avoid  illness  and  how  to  live  longer 
with  better  health.  These  facts  are  of  vital 
concern  to  each  of  'us. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  statistics  on  diseases  and  other  things 
that  end  the  lives  of  people.  Three  years 
ago  (1947)  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  ended  the  lives  ol  G2G.C00  psople.  or 
nearly  2.000  people  daily  in  the  United  States. 
This  group  topped  the  list  of  human  killers. 

No  less  than  21  distinct  types  of  heart 
diseases  are  known,  but  three  of  them  cauted 
90  percent  of  all  damaged  hearts.  Cancer 
was  next  with  190,000  deaths  in  1  yiai.  Ala- 
bama had  2,803.    Broken  down,  tixia  means 
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t^r**  (Je«th«  per  day  In  Alabama,  or  one  lor 
erery  8  lUTun.  for  cancer  aXaae. 

hpek^mtm  klOad  aboM  haU  m  macy  as 
cancer,  tb*  toul  la  ttOm  groop  balt^  lOO  OCO. 
KeptntU  .kidney  diseaMt  killed  80.000, 
p«^i»i«wT«i«  62.000.  tuberulc&ls  49  000. 

l^arly  ooe  c^  each  fxo  deaths,  after  the 
•^  of  45  is  caused  by  bean  diseases.  Add 
to  tbese  those  caused  by  cancer,  and  ^e  find 
tbat  nkoat  people  alter  middle  age  and  elder 
<Ue  d  one  of  these  tiro  diseases — heart  and 


"nns  r-lses  a  question  as  to  what  we  in- 
dividually can  do  to  prevent  any  illness  but 
especially  heart  rtlnf  w  and  cancer.  Spe- 
fiSrs  are  net  avallabto  but  certain  things 
are  miifnTial  to  bealthy  bodies  and  minds. 
They  are: 

1  Enough  but  not  too  much  good  food. 
cootalnlng  all  o<  the  elements  essential  to  a 
■trong  aiMl  bealthy  body. 

2.  Moderatloa  In  all  that  we  do.  Intem- 
perance In  anjftblng  Is  bad  and  harmful. 

S.  Sanitary  ccnditions  for  ilring  and  work- 
ing. 

4.  Plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  without  ex- 


5.  Rsgtilar  attention  to  all  body  needs. 

6.  Regular  contact  with  a  family  physician 
for  adrlce  and  aervice. 

I  like  to  empbasiae  food.  It  la  easy  for 
anyone  to  get  basic  facts  as  to  what  foods 
to  eat  and  amounu  needed  to  supply  the 
daily  needs  of  a  child  cr  a  grcwn  person. 
either  man  or  woman.  -  (See  your  home  dem- 
onstration agent  ) 

Pecple  who  do  heavy  physical  work  re- 
quire, of  course,  mere-  food  than  those  who 
don't.  Information  is  available  as  to  food 
needs  for  people  living  and  working  under 
cLJferent  conditions. 

A  quart  of  milk  a  day.  for  example,  is 
needed  by  each  child  cr  young  person.  Older 
pecple  don't  need  as  much.  Eggs  are  an  ex- 
c^lent  food.  A  combination  of  milk.  eggs. 
tXMat.  cereals,  and  Tegetables  are,  of  course, 
ttg  essentials. 

People  who  eat  Improperly  endanger  them- 
selves by  Inv'.tlng  diseases  and  Illness.  This 
applies  to  too  much,  too  little,  or  the  wrong 
kind. 

A  check-up  by  a  physiciiin  as  often  as  ad- 
Tised  by  hun  is  a  mighty  gcxjd  practice. 
Often  In  this  way  trouble  is  found  before 
it  goes  too  far  and  Is  corrected  before  great 
damage  Is  done 

Cancer  is  a  notable  example  of  this  sort  of 
rtlfiir  r  It  is  not  fatal,  as  many  people  be- 
lieve, if  It  i»  discc\ered  in  its  eariy  etages 
and  treated  properly.  IX  it  Is  act  discovered 
until  It  goes  too  far  It  is  fatal. 


I  Am  An  Amerkan  Day 


EXTE.NSIO-N  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

'^r   NEW   JtK-SET 

IN  THE  HOL-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizen- 
ship is  oot  a  Uisk  to  be  taken  lightly. 
We  have  many  privileges  and  freedoms 
in  our  country;  we  also  have  duties  and 
respon-sibilitjes.  "I  Am  an  American 
Day"  .vrves  to  identify  and  clarify  Just 
what  our  country  does  expect  of  us.  It 
Is  a  day  set  aside  to  welcome  the  new 
citiaenjj  of  our  country. 

Our  new  citizens  each  year  comt-  from 
two  vibrant  .soiu-ces  The  youth  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  reached  the  age  of  kgal 
maturity  and  the  people  who  conic  to 
our  cotintry  from  foreign  shores.     B-Jth 


grrcups  bring  great  offerings  to  our  coun- 
try ;  we  are,  indeed,  proud  to  honor  them 
on  "I  Am  an  American  Day." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Press  cf  BloomSeld.  N.  J.,  under 
date  of  J*f?  19.  1950.  expressing  its  sen- 
timents on  what  this  day  means  to  all  of 
us  m  this  great  country  of  ours: 
I  Am  ax  Amesican 

On  Sunday,  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  of 
the  Preslcent  cf  the  United  States,  we  cele- 
brate I  Am  an  American  Day. 

To  those  ycung  men  and  women  who  for 
the  first  time  take  on  the  full  obligations  of 
citizenship  in  a  demccracy  it  Is  a  day  of  scl- 
etna  Implication.  For  these  mature  men  and 
women  who  have  foresworn  their  allegiance 
to  the  old.  to  give  their  full  measure  of  loy- 
alty to  cur  own  democracy,  it  is  a  day  of 
prayerful  thanksgiving.  And  for  those  cf  us 
who  have  long  been  able  to  proudly  proclaim 
•I  am  en  American"  it  Is  an  opportunity  for 
a  rededicaticn  to  the  ideals  and  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded  and 
which  through  travail  and  trouble  it  has  tried 
to  learn  to  express. 

There  are  many  sccffers  who  say  that  otir 
demccracy  is  a  mockery — because  it  is  not 
complete — because  in  spite  of  its  high  boasts 
of  life  and  liberty  fcr  all.  It  has  discriminated 
in  many  instances  against  groups  of  its  citi- 
zenry— and  because  it  has  not  given  equal 
opportunity  to  all.  Certainly  cur  demccracy 
is  not  perfect,  but  a  democracy,  being  com- 
posed of  Individuals,  is  a  living,  growing 
thing,  and  it  has  progressed  and  is  still  pro- 
gressing steadily.  Despite  any  defects,  the 
American  form  of  democracy  still  offers  to 
everyone  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

But  I  Am  an  American  Day  is  not  a  day  on 
which  to  discuss  what  democracy  has  or  has 
not  dene  for  its  citizens.  Democracy  is  com- 
posed of  its  citizens,  and  it  is  up  to  them  as 
individuals  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals  of  their 
country  and  so  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

When  we  say  "T  am  an  .\merlean"  we  make 
it  an  Individual  matter.  It  becomes  an  Indi- 
vidual right  and  an  individual  obligation. 
And  for  the  duties  involved  in  such  a  proc- 
lamation we  can  do  no  better  thing  than  to 
turn  back  for  our  instructions  to  the  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  when  he  counseled 
them; 

"Abhor  that  which  Is  evil:  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good.  Be  kindly  afTectloned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love;  in  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another;  •  •  •  rejoicing  in 
hope:  patient  In  tribulation:  continuing  in- 
stant in  prayer;  •  •  •  Be  of  the  same 
mind  one  toward  another.  Mind  not  the 
high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate.  Be  not  wise  In  your  own  conceits. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.  •  •  •  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good." 


Upholstereri  International  Endcriet 
Fogarty  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  auoox  island 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.    FCGARTY.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
PVlday,  May  5.  the  Upholsterers  Inter- 


national Union  cf  North  America  held 
their  convention  in  the  (ity  of  Philadel- 
phia. Among  the  various  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  on  t  lis  occasion  was 
one  which  placed  the  un  on  on  record  in 
favor  of  House  Resoluti  )n  270.  which  I 
Introduced  and  on  whic'i  hearings  were 
held  before  the  House  Co  nmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  recently. 

In  speaking.  I  wish  to  express  mr  ap- 
preciation to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Kie.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
his  splendid  courtesy  in  making  the  re- 
cent hearings  possible.  For  5  hours  a 
succession  of  witnesses  presented  state- 
ments and  gave  testimor  y  in  favor  of  the 
Congress  taking  action  in  behalf  of  a 
united  Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
gratifying  to  me  to  fine,  that  continued 
endorsement  and  approval  is  being  given 
to  my  resolution  by  various  societies  and 
o.'-ganizations  throughout  the  country, 
especially  by  labor  organizations,  which 
are  ever  vigilant  ( f  the  needs  of  the  op- 
pressed and  are  eager  to  support  the 
cause  of  freedom  ani  independence 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  not  surprL«;ing  tlen  to  find  labor 
organizations  protesting  against  the  un- 
just partition  of  Irelai.d  and  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  i.  dictatorial  type 
of  government  In  the  northeastern  six 
counties  of  Ireland.  F)r  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  I  take  pleasure  in  having 
the  resolution  of  the  U{  holsterers  Inter- 
national included  in  these  remarks.  The 
text  of  their  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  restoratio  i  of  freedom  and 
nationhood  to  subjugate  1  peoples  and  the 
protection  of  minority  groups  wherever  they 
exist  are  Ideals  to  whlcli  our  pecple  have 
pledged  themsel.es  and  o  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  officially  dedi'tated:   and 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  intense  struggle  th;oughout  the  world 
to  effectuate  this  policy:   and 

Whereas  our  own  security  and  way  of  life 
will  benefit  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  our  foreign  policy  succeeds;   and 

Whereas  the  Irish  pe-)ple  are  unwilling 
victims  of  a  policy  of  imperialism  by  which 
their  country  is  partltlo  led.  and  by  which 
the  democratic  rights  ard  privileges  of  the 
partitioned  populace  are  deuled  them;    and 

Whereas  the  situation  was  condemned  by 
the  American  Federatlor  of  Labor  at  their 
recent  national   conventions;    and 

Whereas  our  continued  indifference  toward 
this  matter  gives  the  He  o  our  protestations 
of  sincerity  and  weaken;  our  own  -security 
by  making  It  Impossible  ror  the  Irish  Nation 
to  Join  in  the  common  defense  of  western 
civilization:   be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  petl-  ion  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  at  Washington  to 
take  favorable  action  cr  the  Pogarty  Res- 
olution. House  Rcsolutloa  270.  which  seeks 
to  extend  to  the  people  (f  Ireland  the  right 
to  decide  how  their  country  shall  be  gov- 
erned: be  it  also 

Reiolrcd.  That  we  petl  ion  Chairman  Tom 
CoNNAiiT  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona 
Committee  to  call  open  public  hearings  on  a 
similar  resolution  by  Seni.tor  Lehman,  which 
has  been  referred  to  his  committee;  in  addi- 
tion be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  o'  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Sute  ant  I  the  ?tate  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  metroptlitan  press  and  the 
Dress  aeecclcs. 
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London  Talks  Add  to  Prestige  of 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

O"  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
21,  1950: 

London  Talks  Add  to  Prestige  of  United 
States — Eukopeans  Said  To  Ha\e  More 
Confidence  in  Acheeon  as  Result  or 
Parleys 

(By  Raymond  Daniell) 

London.  May  20 — The  series  of  diplomatic 
conferences  just  ended  In  London  has  pro- 
duced new  confidence  in  United  States  policy 
in  the  chancelleries  of  western  Europe.  It 
also  has  brought  about  a  new  respect  for 
United  States  diplomacy,  which  throughout 
the  meetuigs  was  conducted  with  skill  and 
finesse  by  Secretary  of  State  Dear  Acheson 
and  his  delegation. 

The  program  that  was  adopted  with  mere 
unanimity  and  wholehearted  support  than 
had  marked  most  post-war  meetings  of  for- 
eign mmlsters  was  es?entially  a  United 
States  program.  Mr.  Acheson  may  not  be 
taking  home  with  all  that  he  sought  when 
he  came  here  but  he  has  gained  a  good  deal 
more  than  many  observers  thought  he  would 
before  the  meetings. 

Western  Europe  has  accepted  the  United 
States  thesis  that  security  must  have  equal 
priority  with  economic  recovery.  It  has 
acknowledged  that  all  must  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  rearming.  And  the  western 
nations  have  accepted  the  principle  that  they 
can  become  strong  most  economically  and 
eiBciently  by  building  their  forces  with  the 
view  to  their  being  used  Jointly  against  a 
common  enemy. 

Before  the  conferences  there  was  a  feel- 
ing In  Europe  that  there  was  no  concerted 
United  States  policy  In  foreign  aflairs.  That 
Illusion  has  been  dispelled. 

Briefly  stated,  the  policy  that  has  emerged 
from  these  series  of  meetings  is  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  bring  Germany  into 
a  permanent  and  profitable  association  with 
western  Europe. 

In  the  Far  East  the  United  States  seeks 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  new 
democratic  native  states,  while  recognizing 
legitimate  European  colonial  Interests. 

In  the  Near  East  the  United  States  seeks 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  by  encouraging 
the  national  governments  there  to  improve- 
the  standards  of  living  of  their  people  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  a  tacit  guaranty 
of  security. 

The  Idea  long  held  in  Washington  that  the 
security  of  western  Europe  could  be  guaran- 
teed only  by  linking  western  Germany  irrevo- 
cably with  the  West  has  been  endorsed  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  treat  Germany  less 
and  less  as  a  conquered  former  enemy  and 
more  as  a  cobelligerent  In  the  cold  war.  The 
United  States  on  its  part  has  weakened  the 
position  of  the  advocates  of  a  policy  cf  neu- 
trality in  the  struggle  between  the  east  and 
the  west  by  declaring  its  continued  interest 
In  Europe  after  the  Marshall  plan  expires. 

What  may  prove  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  unfinished  business  of  the 
conference  was  the  French  plan  for  the  in- 
tegration of  the  coal  und  stcci  industries  of 
J" 


France  and  Germany  under  an  international 
authority.  This  was  net  even  on  the  agenda 
but  it  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  almost  certainly  it  will  come  up  for 
discussion  and  psrhapj  decision  at  subse- 
quent meetings  of  the  western  Foreign  Min- 
isters. 

Although  thf  :  is  nc  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  announcem.ent  of  the  p!an  by  Robert 
Schuman,  French  Forjipn  Minister,  was  as 
great  a  surprise  to  Mr  Acheson  as  it  was  to 
Ernest  Bevin,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
fact  remains  that  similar  Ideas  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  United  States  officials  as  long  ago 
as  1947,  long  before  the  French  were  willing 
to  consider  any  kind  of  partnership  with 
the  Germans. 

At  any  rate  the  picture  has  changed  from 
that  of  a  France  fearful  of  a  renascent  Ger- 
many and  reluctant  to  form  any  asscc.atlon 
with  her  to  one  In  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Is  under  pressure  from  both  Paris 
and  Washington  to  "make  good  his  famous 
pronouncement  of  January  1948,  in  favor  of 
European  unity,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
New  Statesman  and  TJatlon. 

Perhaps  that  Is  putting  It  too  bluntly  but 
It  Is  certainly  true  tlat  the  Schuman  Idea 
has  received  warmer  i  nd  less  qualified  sup- 
port from  "vir.  Acheson  than  from  any  Brit- 
ish source. 

To  Britain's  Labor  Government  It  raises 
grave  problems  in  cornectlon  with  its  con- 
trols and  full-employment  policies  in  the 
event  of  joining  in  the  plan  and  of  ruinous 
competition  If  Britain  remains  outside. 

There  Is  no  doubt  t'lat  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment would  feel  easier  about  the  proposal 
if  there  were  some  as.iurance  that  the  Ger- 
man iron  and  steel  Industries  were  to  be 
nationalized  under  a  popular  mandate  and 
that  trade-unions  rece.ved  assurance  of  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  projected  inter- 
national authority.  That  may  be  one  reason 
behind  the  calling  of  the  International 
Socialist  Conference  in  London  to  discuss 
the  plan.     ^ 

Both  the  United  S:ates  and  Britain  will 
want  to  be  aa.sured  that  the  proposed  Inter- 
national control  Is  not  a  mere  camouflage  for 
a  new  cartel  to  restiict  markets  and  hold 
up  prices.  This  is  th3  main  economic  issue 
Involved,  and  M.  Schiiman  has  given  his  as- 
surance that  the  concept  alms  not  at  the 
restriction  of  production  but  to  Increase  efT;- 
ciency.  lower  costs,  and  expand  export 
markets. 

In  support  of  this,  the  sponsors  of  the  plan 
say  that  the  original  concept  proposes  abso- 
lutely free  trade  In  -.he  products,  of  heavy 
Industry  and  that  the  participating  countries 
would  agree  to  forego  customs  tariffs  or  im- 
port quotas  on  coal,  iron,  and  steel. 

There  is  a  political  question  that  may  have 
to  be  weighed  more  carefully  in  Washington 
than  in  London,  however.  That  is  the  effect 
of  laying  the  foundat.ons  of  a  separate  Euro- 
pean bloc  that  agitators  for  "neutrality." 
especially  In  France' and  western  Germany, 
might  use  as  a  mean;  of  trying  to  withdraw 
Europe  from  the  cold  war.  There  is  strong 
public  opinion  In  both  countries  for  disso- 
ciation with  the  Unit'Ki  States  in  its  struggle 
with  the  Soviet  Umi>n.  however  unrealistic 
it  may  seem  and  far  as  it  may  be  from  an 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  tactics  of 
expansion. 

One  of  the  decisions  reached  at  the  con- 
ference was  that  the  west  should  do  mere  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  on  its  side.  Edward 
W.  Barrett.  Assistart  Secretary  of  Siate  la 
Charge  of  Public  Affiirs.  arrived  today  and 
consulted  with  Clirisiopher  Warner,  head  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  information  de- 
partment, o.i  plans  f(  r  countering  misrepre- 
sentations by  Comminist  sources  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Displaced  Persons  and  the  Problem  of 
Europe's  Uprooted  Millions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  O'Connor, 
Commissioner.  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mission, before _the  civic  dinner,  Marian- 
ist  centennial  celebration.  University  of 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  16,  1950: 

It  is  m.y  privilege  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  an  analysis  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  humane  of  the  postwar  problems  con- 
fronting the  nations  of  the  western  world. 
It  is  a  problem  marked  by  considerable  mis- 
understanding due  to  misinformation  gen- 
erated for  the  most  part  by  selfish  prejudice. 
It  Is  also  a  problem  which  goes  right  to  the 
core  of  the  desperate  struggle  we  now  en- 
gage in,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  free- 
dom-loving nations,  tor  the  preservation  of 
western  civilization.  This  Is  the  problem  of 
displaced  persuns — those  unfortunate  people 
who  have  been  torn  from  or  forced  to  fiee 
from  their  homelands  by  one  or  another  form 
of  totalitarian  aggression.  These  people  can- 
not now  return  to  their  homelands  for  fear 
of  their  lives  and  liberties  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  belief. 

For  an  objective  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  Europe's  uprooted  millions  we 
must  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  1934. 
The  scene  is  Germany,  where  an  evil  tyrant 
has  come  to  power.  The  false  theory  of  a 
superior  race  Is  being  put  into  practice.  The 
equally  false  theory  of  an  inferior  race  la 
also  being  put  Into  practice,  and  the  Jew  is 
made  the  scapegoat.  These  practices  caused 
thousands  of  Jews  to  flee  Germany  and  to 
seek  haven  In  ether  countries  of  good  will. 
The  passing  of  a  few  years  found  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jews  Incarcerated  In  concen- 
tration camps  and  those  who  survived  became 
displaced  persons  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Before  the  fall  cf  the  Hitler  regime  thousands 
of  Christians  were  also  put  into  concentra- 
tion camps  because  of  their  active  opposition 
to  the  Nf.zi  regime. 

The  second  stage  of  development  was  1939, 
the  year  Poland  wns  invaded  by  prearranged 
plan  and  agreement  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Poland  was  invaded  si- 
multaneously from  the  west  and  the  east. 
Here  we  find  a  small  nation  caught  between 
the  powerful  pincers  of  two  totalitarian 
states.  After  several  weeks  of  valiant  but 
hopeless  resistance,  the  Republic  of  Poland 
was  conquered.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish  people  fled  eastward  seeking  to  escape 
the  Invading  Germans  only  to  be  greeted  by 
the  invading  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  estimated  that  well  over  500.000  Poles 
entered  territory  under  military  occupation 
by  the  Snr:ets.  Due  to  the  intervention  of 
General  Sikcrsky,  supported  by  representa- 
tions from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  these  Polish  refugees  were  allowed  to 
make  their  way  as  best  they  could  across  the 
vast  e.rpjnce  of  Russia  until  they  eventually 
reached  the  hospitable  border  of  Iran.  It  is 
a  wcll-establlshcd  fact  that  thousands  upon 
thousrinds  of  those  refugees  died  a'ong  the 
way  due  to  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and  ade- 
quate snelter.  Those  refugees  who  did  reach 
Iran   were   given   temporciry   haven   in  that 
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country  aa  wpII  m  In  Ejrypt.  Pnlwtlne.  and 
the  t^rrltcriff*  all  along  the  eastern  coast 
ol  Africa.  A  good  many  of  the  sumvors  ( f 
this  tragic  journev  eventually  were  able  to 
take  up  arms  In  the  nuse  of  the  Allies  by 
Joining  the  Polish  Army  reorganized  under 
the  comiiiand  oJ  General  Anders. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  German  occu- 
pation of  western  Poland,  thcie  began  the 
mass  deportation  ol  people  to  Germany  for 
Kiave  labor  purposes.  No  able-bc-di?d  per- 
•on  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  w;«  con- 
sidered exempt  ar.d  thus  lived  In  constant 
fear  of  being  seized  li.  the  middle  of  tha 
mght  and  deported  to  Germany. 

By  mutual  agreement  between  Nazi  Ger- 
^  many  and  Soviet  Russia  and  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  military  forces.     This  military 
Invasion  was  done  under  the  guise  of  givii.g 
protection  to  these  Baltic  states.     This  ac- 
I    tion  brought  about  additional  thousands  of 
'     refugees  who  »ere  forced  to  flee  their  home- 
lands. 

The  third  phas*.  developed  when  Nazi  Ger- 
many Invadvd  and  conquered  France.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Dt-nmark,  and  Luxemburg. 
The  occupation  of  these  countries  was  also 
characterized  by  the  mass  deportation  of 
natives  of  those  countries  to  Nazi  Germany 
for  slave  labor  purposes.  The  political  dis- 
sidents were  also  rounded  up  and  taken  to 
concentration  camps 

The  fourth  stage  came  when  the  alliance 
between  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
broke  down  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
vaded. As  the  German  military  forces  ad- 
vanced eastward  hundreds  of  thousand*  of 
Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  were  de- 
ported westward  lor  slave-labor  purposes. 
The  superior-race  theory  held  that  only 
thoee  of  Geman  blood  were  worthy  to  be 
part  of  the  conquering  armies  and  all  other 
people  were  to  be  treated  as  Inferiors  but 
reqUln*d  to  labor  for  the  war  machine. 

The  fifth  stage  developed  when  the  tide 
was  turned  against  Nazi  Germany.  The 
rapid  ar.d  unrelenting  military  advances  of 
the  w*stem  allies  made  possible,  in  turn, 
the  advance  westward  of  the  Soviet  military 
forces.  As  the  &?vlet  military  forces  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Baltic  states.  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Rumsnla.  large  segments  of 
the  civilian  population  still  remaining  In 
those  countrW-a  fled  westward  Being  aware 
of  what  It  meant  to  be  under  S<ivlct  rule  and 
docBlnntion  they  took  to  the  roads  in  an 
effort  to  reacfi  the  territories  liberated  by 
the  western  allies.  Those  who  reached  the 
western  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  were 
afTorded  ba%-en  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  State*,  the  United  kingdom,  and 
Prance  and  «ere  put  in  the  displaced -per- 
sons can^is  w;th  millions  of  other  unfortu- 
nates tiks  the:7<.£e!Tes. 

As  a  rcsiilt  of  these  events  the  western 
allies  were  fu'ed  with  the  problem  of  caring 
for  apL-roatlmiitely  8.000.000  persons  Immedi- 
ately after  the  surrender  of  Germany.  These 
8.000.0<30  people  were  made  up  of  those  lib<<r- 
ated  from  concentration  camps,  forced  la- 
borers brought  Into  Germany,  refugees  who 
fled  westward  before  the  Russian  armies,  and 
prisoners  of  war.  The  first  requirement  was 
that  ol  providing  lmme<iiaie  care  and  main- 
tenance to  sustain  life.  This  task  was  ac- 
complished In  a  most  commendable  manner. 

The  next  requirement  was  to  arrange  for 
the  repatriation  cxf  these  uprooted  people  to 
tiielr  native  lands.  Some  were  returned  un- 
der plans  established  by  the  alJ.ed  armies, 
whlie  still  others.  Impatient  to  rejoin  their 
families  and  relatlvea,  took  to  the  roads  lo 
•  seemingly  uiiendlng  stream  of  ];>eople  witn 
their  few  remaining  earthly  pcjsse&sions 
strapped  to  Lhclr  backs  or  carted  in  small 
wagons  and  baby  carriages.  This  Impatient 
Bovemeut  o<  humaus  was  for  the  most  part 
Ikeaded   westward    toward   France,    the   low 


countries,  and  Italy.  The  natural  Impa- 
tience to  return  home  which  characterized 
the  western  Etiropeans  was  not  foimd  la 
these  whose  homes  were  to  the  east. 

After  long  months  of  tedious  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  all 
the  displaced  persons  to  their  native  lands 
in  June  194«.  there  still  remained  apprcxi- 
mately  1.200.000  who  refused  to  repatriate. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  who  re- 
fused came  from  Poland.  Cz»choslov..kla, 
ILjtonla.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Hun- 
gary. Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  They  gave 
as  their  reasons  for  not  returning,  fear  of 
their  lives  and  liberties  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  political  beliefs. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  disolaced 
persons  had  to  be  found.  The  following 
alternatives  were  offered: 

1.  Forced  repatriation.  This  would  have 
required  the  wet^tern  allies  to  use  physical 
Krce  in  bringing  about  their  repatriation. 
Tnls  was  rejected  as  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
basic  tenets  of  western  civilization. 

2.  To  remove  them  from  the  camps  and 
assembly  centers  and  throw  them  upon  the 
economies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
This  was  rejected  because  those  countries 
could  not  take  care  of  their  own  natives  who 
were  faced  with  near  starvation  diets  and 
with  Industry  and  commerce  at  a  complete 
standstill. 

3.  Tney  could  be  maintained  Indefinitely 
In  the  camps  and  assembly  centers.  This 
was  rejected  because  the  cost  was  prohibitive 
and  It  offered  a  m-ost  unnatural  solution 

4.  New  homelands  could  be  found  for  these 
people  in  countrte-?  willing  and  able  to  accept 
them. 

The  fourth  alternative  was  recognized  as 
the  only  practical  solution  to  tliis  vast 
human  problem  Consequently  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  to  which  the 
United  States  gave  real  leadership  In  its  for- 
mation, was  established  within  the  United 
Nations  It  is  sigoiflcant  to  note  that  the 
International  Rclugee  Organization  has  since 
Its  Inception  been  supported  only  by  the 
countries  of  the  western  world  which  have 
found  It  necessary  to  bind  themselves  to- 
gether for  common  security  against  the  latest 
world  aggressor.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  any  of  her  satellites  have  played  an  active 
part  in  the  ojieratioiis  of  this  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  they  opposed  Its  establish- 
ment and  continue  to  oppose  Its  humani- 
tarian a:.d  charitable  function. 

The  United  States  has  to  date  offered 
haven  to  174,862  displaced  persons  Other 
cooperating  nations  of  the  world  have  taken 
In  a  toial  of  548.963. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  displaced 
persons  Is  In  sight.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  extended  and  liberalized 
the  original  Displaced  Persons  Act.  This 
legislation  Is  at  present  In  conference  and  Is 
expected  to  be  brought  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  final  action  In  the  lm.mediate 
futiire.  The  provisions  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion together  with  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  nations  of  good  will  gives 
high  hope  that  this  problem  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  resolved  by  June  of  1951. 

The  story  of  the  displaced  persoiis  does 
not  complete  the  analysis  of  Europe's  up- 
rooted millions.  There  remains  two  Impor- 
tant phases  of  this  problem  which  merit  the 
serious  attention  and  concern  of  the  .fmerl- 
can  people. 

Shortly  after  the  stirrender  of  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union  began  the  forced  deporta- 
tion of  all  persons  of  German  ethnic  origin 
from  the  countries  their  military  forces  oc- 
cupied. All  persons  of  German  ethnic  origin 
were  thus  expelled  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Hiingary, 
Rumania,  and  Yugloslavia.  The  forebears 
of  a  great  number  of  these  people  settled  In 
those  countries  as  long  a.9  400  years  ai'o. 
Nevertheless  their  land  and  all  their  pojAcs- 


Blons  were  expropriate ^  and  the;  were  ex- 
pelled to  Germany  and  Austria  as  paupers. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Tommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Fepresenta- 
tives  made  an  extensive  study  dJrlng  1919 
of  the  problem  of  expellees  and  i  efugees  of 
German  ethnic  origin.  This  encompassed 
approximately  2  months'  field  study  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  together  with  ;he  examl- 
nation  of  all  available  official  documents  and 
the  taking  of  extensive  expert  testimony. 
The  outstanding  conclusions  n  ached  by 
this  bipartisan  committee  are: 

1.  That  indisputable  facts  clearly  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  of  American  c  )-responsl- 
biUty  for  the  uprooting  of  milllcns  ot  Ger- 
man expellees  and  refugees,  "he  Soviet 
Union  without  consultation  or  a  Ivance  no- 
tice began  the  mass  expulsion  of  these  peo- 
ple long  before  the  Potsdam  Corference. 

2.  That  the  United  States  de  egation  to 
the  Potsdam  Conference,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  faced  with 
what  amounted  to  a  fait  accompli  in  this 
matter.  The  efforts  of  the  Unted  States 
delegation,  therefore,  were  directed  toward 
doing  everything  possible  to  male  more  or- 
derly and  humane  the  Inevitab!  ■  expulsion 
of  these  people  and  to  open  occupied  Ger- 
many to  these  who  would  otherwise  be  faced 
by  deportation  to  remote  sub-Arctic  terri- 
tories of  Soviet  Russia,  an  equivalent  to  an- 
nihilation. 

3.  That  It  Is  highly  Improbable  under  ex- 
isting conditions  that  the  German  expellees 
and  refugees  may  be  peacefully  returned  to 
their  former  residence. 

4.  That  efforts  must  be  made  tD  establish 
an  economy  in  Germany  which  vlll  absorb 
approximately  7,000.000  of  the  ex;)ellees  and 
refugees. 

5.  That  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  Im- 
migration opportunities  for  over  "  ,000,000  of 
these  expellees  and  refugees. 

In  the  amended  displaced- p«rson8  law 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  5.  1950.  two 
special  provisions  were  added  wJilch  relate 
to  the  problem  of  expellees  and  -efu.f^-^es  of 
German  ethnic  origin.  The  first  amendment 
calls  for  the  admission  Into  the  Urlted  States 
of  54,744  exf)ellees  for  whom  home  and  Job 
assurance  are  to  be  provided  by  American 
citizens.  The  second  amendment  authorlz?8 
the  participation  of  rcpresentall /e«  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  an  In- 
ternational conference,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  study  this  problem  and  to  dei  elop  prac- 
tical means  for  Its  solution. 

Some  Idea  of  the  Importance  ai  d  relation 
of  this  problem  to  the  establishn  ent  of  an 
economically  sound  western  Euroiie  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  It  was  given 
special  recognition  at  the  meetl  ig  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  United  Stutes,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  held  In  London  laot 
week.  The  communique  Issued  by  this  con- 
ference Indicated  that  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments were  appointing  representatives 
who  were  to  immediately  begin  a  study  of  the 
problem  with  a  view  to  Its  solution. 

The  last  phase  of  the  refugee  problem  arises 
from  the  events  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  so-called  satellite  countries  since  the  end 
of  active  hostilities.  Despite  agreement  sol- 
emnly entered  Into  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  governments  of  these  countries  would  be 
truly  representative  of  the  free'y  expressed 
wishes  of  their  pecple,  we  find  the  opoosite 
to  be  the  case  today.  The  leaders  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries together  with  their  active  supporters 
have  been  forced  to  flee  and  to  take  haven 
In  the  western  zones  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  In  Italy.  In  each  of  those  countries  par- 
liamentary government  was  eliminated  by  a 
coup  backed  by  the  ever-present  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  people 
have  been  forced  to  flee  their  homelands  b?- 
c  .use  of  reJgious  and  poiltkal  persecution. 
Tbey  are  as  Lcmcless  aud  Oispostiestea  as  the 
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original  displaced  persons  and  the  expellees 
and  refugees  of  German  ethnic  origin.  They 
have  little  left  but  their  faith  In  western 
civilization  and  the  hope  that  one  day  la 
the  not-too-distant  future  the  basic  freedoms 
for  which  the  last  war  was  fought  will  be 
enjoyed  by  all  people  In  every  country  of 
the  world. 

In  summarizing  these  events  which  had 
led  to  the  brutal  uprooting  of  mere  than 
25,COO.O0O  people.  I  believe  several  valid  con- 
clusions can  be  made.  The  first  Is  that  the 
creation  of  this  tremendous  problem  must  be 
placed  fairly  and  squarely  at  the  hands  of 
the  dictators,  those  who  brought  about  World 
War  II.  and  those  who  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  p3ace  with  Justice  and  freedom  for  all. 
It  was  a  ruthless  dictator  who  initiated  this 
problem  just  as  it  is  a  ruthless  dictator  who 
enlarged  it  and  today  continues  its  existence. 

The  second  is  that  the  problem  of  Europe's 
uprooted  millions  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
desperate  struggle  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  to  strengthen  and  preserve  western  civili- 
zation. If  we  are  to  win  the  struggle,  we 
must  guard  against  the  development  of  any 
malignant  growth  or  development  within 
western  civilization  itself.  We  must  see  to 
It  that  all  persons  regardless  of  their  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  origin  are  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  a  decent  and  self-respecting  way 
of  life.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  will  give 
concrete  expreseicn  to  our  belief  In  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  man.  Only  by  establishing 
this  essential  dignity  for  all  mankind  may 
we  attain  a  peaceful  world. 

In  commemorating  the  Trlcentennlal  of 
the  Marinist  Order  we  can  learn  many  funda- 
mental lessons  from  the  100  years  of  service 
v/hlch  have  been  completed.  There  Is,  I 
feel,  one  especially  noteworthy  event  In  this 
glorious  history. 

Father  Meyer,  accompanied  by  Brother 
Schult?,  arrived  In  Cincinnati  on  July  16, 
1849.  Upon  arrival  they  found  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  raging  in  Cincinnati  and  In  the 
surrounding  towns  as  far  as  Dayton.  At  the 
request  of  Bishop  Purcell,  Father  Meyer  and 
Brother  Schultz  Journeyed  to  Dayton  to  ad- 
minister to  the  victims  of  this  epidemic. 
There  they  met  a  Mr.  Stuart,  a  descendent 
of  the  Stuarts  of  Scotland.  It  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Stuart  owned  125  acres  of  land 
known  then  as  Duberry  Farm,  which  he  was 
offering  for  sale.  Father  Meyer  considered 
this  tract  of  land  ideal  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  headquarters  for  the  Marinist 
Fathers  in  the  New  World.  A  sum  of  $12,000 
was  being  acked  for  the  property  which,  while 
reasonable,  was  far  beyond  the  resources  of 
Father  Meyer,  who  had  arrived  here  with  but 
a  few  dollars  left  in  his  pocket. 

On  March  19,  1650.  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph, 
Father  Meyer  had  a  most  important  conver- 
sation with  his  newly  acquired  friend,  Mr. 
Stuart.  He  told  him  of  his  great  dream 
of  acquiring  the  125  acres  of  land  and  of  his 
confidence  that  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed 
Mother  would  bless  and  prosper  the  work  of 
the  Marinist  Fathers  in  the  New  World. 
When  Mr.  Stuart  asked  Father  Meyer  what 
collateral  or  other  security  he  had  to  offer 
for  the  purchase  of  this  land.  Father  Meyer 
offered  a  medal  of  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Stuart 
accepted  the  medal  of  St.  Joseph  as  security 
and  Immediately  turned  over  the  deed  to  the 
property  to  Father  Meyer. 

In  thiS  little  story  we  find  the  le;son  of 
faith,  that  virtue  which  is  basic  to  the 
establishment  of  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence. There  can  be  no  lasting  or  peaceful 
relations  between  men  without  mutual  trust 
and  confidence.  It  is  equally  true  that  there 
can  be  no  lasting  or  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween nations  without  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence. Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  soon  all 
nations  will  return  to  the  faith  In  God-given 
principles  so  that  peace  with  Justice  for  all 
may  prevail  in  the  world. 


Ccntribuiion  of  My  Cener&tioD  to 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAiMES  E.  NOLAND 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATIX'ES 
Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  NOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  was  written  by  Sara  Sue 
Phegley,  16-year-old  junior  in  the  Car- 
lisIe-Hadden  School.  Ai-  winner  of  this 
essay  contest  which  I  siKJnsored  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. Miss  Phegley  showed  real  insight 
into  the  background  of  the  democratic 
processes.  With  the  yoith  of  this  Na- 
tion rededicated  to  the  maintenance  of 
democracy,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  response  of 
Seventh  District  high  scliools  in  partici- 
pating in  this  essay  contest  on  the  Con- 
tribution of  My  Generation  to  Democ- 
racy. Sara  Sue  Phegley  is  to  be  highly 
congratulated  for  her  fine  essay. 

The    Contribution    of    Mt    Genehation 
TO   Democract 

The  future  of  democracy  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world  depend  upon  the  contri- 
bution of  my  generation  to  democracy. 

Our  parents  have  given  us  first-hand  in- 
formation of  a  depression  and  its  demoiallz- 
ing  effects.  They  have  ll'ed  In  a  period 
when  some  communities  were  dominated  by 
Intolerant  groups.  We  krow  the  cost  of 
war  In  life  and  money  and  the  fallacy  of  be- 
lieving any  good  can  be  derived  from  the 
U£e  of  force.  We  have  seen  people  unfit  for 
office  elected  and  dominated  by  undemo- 
cratic groups. 

All  these  problems  are  to  fall  upon  my 
generation.  We  must  coni?clentlously  and 
intelligently  understand  these  Iscues  of  our 
times  to  preserve  the  freedom  without 
which  there  can  be  no  security  In  any  nation, 

I  believe  my  generaiton  will  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  our  predecessors.  We  bring 
with  us  confidence  and  Intelligence.  Our 
many  youth  organizations — Scouts,  4-H 
Clubs,  Hl-Y,  Y-Teens.  and  others — train  in 
citiz3n3hip  and  leadership.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  stand  and  express  our  convictions 
without  being  swayed  by  the  opinions  of 
others.  We  know  that  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  freedom  are  self-development  and 
self-expression.  I  believe  we  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  no  group, 
no  individual,  or  branch  of  government 
should  dictate  our  lives. 

It  behooves  us  to  secure  a  good  govern- 
ment by  carefully  exercising  the  rights  of 
the  ballot.  We  must  see  that  only  those 
who  put  personal  and  political  gains  sec- 
ond to  our  best  national  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men  may  gam  oflace. 
We  must  maintain  an  active  interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  support  our  leaders,  yet  at  the 
same  time  make  them  aware  of  our  opinions 
on  public  issues.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to  fill  public  offices  if  we  are  qualified;  more- 
over, none  of  us  must  shrink  from  such  pub- 
lic duties  as  serving  as  witnesses  or  on 
Juries. 

Many  of  the  trying  questions  now  facing 
this  Nation  such  as  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bomb,  mercy  killing,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime,  will  confront  my  generation.  We 
must  not  let  the  many  communistic  leaders 
of  our  time  weaken  the  democratic  ideals 
QUI  forefathers  have  handed  down  to  us. 


We  will  bring  with  us  deep  religiotoa  con- 
victions. Only  God-loving,  God-fearing  peo- 
ple can  deal  Justly  with  their  fellow  men. 
We  must  have  a  known  code  of  morals. 
God  forbid  that  '-e  trade  the  freedom  of 
opportunity,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion  for  false  se- 
curity, force,  and  dictatorship.  May  God 
help  us  to  preserve  the  democratic  govern- 
ment our  ancestors  have  fought  for  and  are 
now  putting  into  our  hands  for  safe  keep- 
ing. 


All  Pretense  Lost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "All  Pretense  Lost."  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  17. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  Pretense  Lost 

If  candor  Is  a  commendable  quality,  Mr. 
Leon  Keyserling  merits  a  medal  for  some  of 
his  comments  the  other  day  on  the  admin- 
istration's spending  p>olic>. 

He  does  not  countenance  the  wishful 
thinking  that  present  deficits  are  Just  to 
meet  emergencies.  He  says  quite  frankly 
that  the  administration  plans  to  keep  spend- 
ing for  spendlng's  sake  and  will  diligently 
search  out  all  opportunities  for  so  doing.  He 
puts  at  rest  any  fears  that  the  administra- 
tion might  return  to  any  such  old-fashioned 
thing  as  economy  in  government. 

Since  Mr.  Keyserling  is  the  chairman  of 
the  council  that  advises  the  President  on 
econom.ic  policy,  and  has  lately  demonstrated 
that  he  has  Mr.  Truman's  confidence,  what 
he  says  is  worth  listening  to. 

For  instance,  we  have  heard  it  said — by  the 
President  himself,  among  others — that  the 
reason  the  budget  cannot  now  be  balanced  is 
that  there  are  extraordinary  demands  for  for- 
eign aid  and  the  cold  war.  We  have  been  told 
that  as  soon  as  these  temporary  demands  are 
ended  there  can  be  a  return  to  economy. 

Foolish  promising,  says  Mr.  Keyserling. 
When  the  costs  of  the  cold  war  and  foreign 
aid  can  be  safely  reduced  there  will  be  no 
cuts  in  spending.  The  administration  will 
Jtist  take  this  saving  and  use  it  to  expand 
its  domestic  programs.  Anyone  who  hopes 
for  economy  then  is  simply  deluded. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Keyserling  is  honest  enough  to 
prophesy  that  the  administration  is  never 
going  to  cut  its  spending  and  frank  enough 
to  argue  it  ought  not  to  even  dream  of  it. 

The  liberal  spending  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  is  basically  right, 
in  his  cpinicn.  Armament  spending  Is  not 
an  undesirable  burden  undertaken  out  of 
necessity  and  v.'ith  prayers  that  it  may  some- 
day be  reduced;  it  is  economically  essential 
and  saves  the  trouble  of  thinking  up  some 
other  spending  cutlet.  The  same  is  true, 
he  arcues,  of  the  Government's  spending  for 
veterans,  for  farmers  or  for  other  groups. 

Mr.  Keyserling  also  e.tplains  quite  plainly 
that  If  the  adm.lnistration  ever  does  balance 
the  budget  It  will  be  done  only  by  increasing 
tax  revenues.  The  formula  he  offers  is  to 
tp2Ud  our  way  to  economy. 
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A  few  people  have  long  felt  that  this  ad- 
nUnlatrailon  had  no  Intention  whatever  of 
cutting  the  OoTemmenfs  spending,  that 
spending  lt««lf  uas  the  goal  and  the  par- 
l.cular  pirojecta  merely  excuses.  But  U  was 
dlScult  to  coml>at  the  protestatlona  that  all 
would  be  veil  tomorrow. 

Now  the  thing  Is  plainly  spoken.  Spend- 
ing is  good,  economy  Is  bad.  The  adminls- 
t_-ation  ■will  work  Industriously  at  the  Crst 
and  avoid  the  last  like  the  plague. 

Mr.  Keyserling  s  candor,  a:  any  rate,  ought 
to  be  welcome.  The  meritorious  thing  about 
it  la  that  It  stripe  pretense  from  the  admin- 
tetration*  IntenUcns  and  leaves  no  room  for 
lUusioti. 


Louis  Badenz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILI-iNCIS 

IN'  THE  HOVSE  CF  REPRESENTATI\'Z3 

Friday.  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  Gecree  Sokolsky's  column. 
These  Days,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Heraid.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent defense  of  Louis  Budenz  and  a 
complete  answer  to  Senator  Ch.avez  crit- 
icism of  Eudenz: 

These  D.\ts 
I  By  George  Sokolsky) 
Senator  De.nnis  Chavi?. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  DEJUt  StNAToa  Cha-.ez:  I  have  for  sev- 
eral days  pondered  your  speech  in  the  Senate 
concerning  Louis  Buderxz.  Prom  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  it  was  interesting  because 
you  Involved  yourself  not  In  politics  but  in 
canon  law. 

I  have  never  met  Louis  Eudenz.  When  he 
was  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  he  used  to 
write  excoriating  articles  about  me.  calling 
me  a  reactionary,  a  Fascist,  and  a  tool  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

I  did  not  mind  the  name-calling,  becaiise. 
Senator,  the  record  always  shows  what  the 
facta  are  Of  course.  I  could  have  called 
names  back,  as  you  have  done,  but  that 
strikes  me  aj  childish. 

Tou  an  J  I  and  Louis  Budenz  and  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy will  »oon  enough  go  our  way  to 
eternity,  but  the  struggle  between  Marxism 
and  Christianity  will  contmue  as  the  struggle 
betTFeen  good  and  evil,  between  Ood  and  the 
devil  will  continue  I  refer  you  to  the  Book 
of  Jcb  on  the  subject — it  was  written  long 
before  anyone  thought  of  us. 

Bowerer.  when  Louis  Budenz  was  recon- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  I  sat 
back  and  waited.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
that  conversion  wa.s  not  false.  As  a  Com- 
munist Is.  by  deflnltion.  an  atheist,  his  oath 
can  never  be  accepted  per  se.  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  be  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  Louis  Bu- 
denz. 

His  conversion  was  effected  by  Monslgnor 
Sheen,  a  cherished  friend,  but  I  have  never 
once  spciken  to  Monslgnor  Sheen  about  It. 
For  a  year.  Louis  Budenz  waa  at  Notre  Dame 
■trutcgllnc  with  his  soul.  I  am  an  alumnus 
of  Not.-e  Dame  (by  the  back  dix)r  of  an  hon- 
orary deijree).  but  I  have  never  spoken  to 
Prciident  Cavanaugh  about  it 

I  wanted  to  see  what  practical  application 
Loula  Budenz  made  of  his  conversion.  I 
^nntcd  tu  aee  a  test  made  of  hi^  sincerity 

Tou  aay  that  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
that  for  the  tii..t  time  In  19  years,  you  aroa* 
In  Congress  to  speak  as  a  Catholic.  I  take  it 
that  tliat  was  a  rhetorical  expression.    A  nmn 


of  God  Is  a  man  of  Ood  all  the  time,  not  once 
In   19  years. 

Furthermore,  yours  Is  a  hierarchical 
church,  and  therefore  you  could  not  speak 
as  a  Catholic,  ex  cathedra.  Only  the  Pop* 
can  do  that  In  a  matter  of  faith  and  morals. 
Yet  you  do  try  to  give  the  impression  that  you 
also  have  a  right  to  do  that.  You  impugn  the 
confessional;  you  deny  repentance  and  peni- 
tence; you  deprive  a  man  of  absolution.  You 
go  too  far.  If  you  go  as  a  Catholic. 

If  you  had  said  that,  man  to  man.  you 
would  never  believe  Budenz.  that  is  your 
right.  When,  however,  ycu  said  that  you. 
as  a  Catholic,  rejected  his  conversion,  you 
Invaded  a  realm  which,  as  a  Cithollc.  you 
know  is  not  yours.  Your  church  denies  that 
there  are  gods  on  earth,  even  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Now.  by  what  yardstick  do  I  conclude  that 
Louis  Budenz  is  sincere — utterly,  completely, 
totally  sincere?  By  his  acts  since  his  con- 
version. Senator  Cha\tz. 

Budenz  was  the  first  man  to  name  Ger- 
hart  Eisler  as  th^  No.  1  Communist  agent  in 
America.  His  exposure  cf  ELsler  was  Justi- 
fied by  the  course  of  events.  Eisler  is  today 
the  top  Communist  in  east  Germany  and 
cur  greatest  enemy  in  Europe,  next  to  Sta- 
lin.- 

Budenz  identified  C.  Santo  and  J.  Peters 
as  Communist  agents.  Both  voluntarily 
left  the  United  States,  which  they  should 
not  h.-ive  been  permitted  to  do. 

Budenz  testified  in  the  two  trials  of  Har- 
old Chrlstoffel.  Both  trials  resulted  In  con- 
viction. 

.  Budenz  was  a  witness  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-.\merican  Activities  In 
the  Alger  Hiss  case. 

Budenz  was  the  Government's  chief  wit- 
ness for  10  days  in  the  trial  of  the  11  Com- 
munists before  Judge  Medina.  They  were 
all  convicted 

Budenz  was  the  witness  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee  five  times  concerning  the 
United  Electrical  Workers,  which  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  C.  1.  O ,  confirming  Budenz* 
testimony. 

Budenz  has  spent  more  than  100  hours  in 
giving  data  to  the  F.  B.  I.,  which  they  have 
used  advantageously. 

He  could  have  been  silent,  teaching  eco- 
nomics at  Fordham  University.    Instead  he 
risks   Just   such   attacks   as   yours.     By   his 
deeds  you  shall  icnow  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEOr.CE    E     SOKOISKT. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


exte:;sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "That's  That,"  written  by  Bruce 
Gust  In  and  publi.'ihed  in  the  Denver  Post 
of  April  27.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

That's  That 

(By  Bruce  Gustln) 

Union  leaders  acted  wisely  and  with  regard 
for  the  public  interest  in  postponing  the  rail- 
road and  telephone  strikes  which  had  been 
called  for  Wednesday.  Such  interference 
with  transportation  and  communications  as 


was  threatened  by  these  strikes  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Walk-outs  of  this  nature  should 
be  outlawed.  The  fact  that  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen 
agreed  to  a  2-weeks'  truce,  postponing  the 
railroad  strike,  and  the  CIO  Communica- 
tions Workers  postpone-!  indefinitely  the  tel- 
ephcne  strike  should  not  deter  Congress  from 
taking  action  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Senator  Donneix,  of  Ml.=sourl,  has  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Li^bor 
Act  to  outlaw  any  strike,  slow-down  or  other 
concerted  Interruption  of  operations  by  em- 
ployees, or  any  lock-out  by  a  carrier,  result- 
ing from  any  dispute  falling  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  amend- 
ment is  based  upon  the  sound  theory  an- 
nounced by  the  late  Calvin  Coo'.idge.  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  "there 
Is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety 
by  anybody,  any  time,  anywhere." 

TTie  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Don- 
NELL  Is  fine.  OS  far  as  It  goes.  But  It  doesn't 
go  far  enough.  Any  strike  or  lock-out  whicli 
seriously  Interferes  with  either  transporta- 
tion or  communications  should  be  banned. 
Those  are  two  services  which  vitally  a.lcct  the 
whole  Nation.  It  Is  Senator  Donnell's  con- 
tention that  there  la  no  absolute  right  to 
strike.  And  in  support  of  that  he  quotes 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Dorchy  v.  Kansca  (272  U.  S. 
306),  that  "neither  the  common  law.  nor 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  confers  the  ab- 
solute right  to  strike." 


Old  Man  cf  the  Sea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  foHowin'?  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April 
29.  1950: 

Old  Man  of  th«  Sea? 

Are  we  never  going  to  stop  playing  sucker 
to  European  come-on  schemes?  At  tirst, 
right  after  the  war,  our  yearly  multibillion 
foreign-aid  program  was  sold  to  the  country 
on  the  plea  that  other  nations  needed  otir 
help  to  rebuild  their  production. 

This  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Now,  according  to  administration  flcures. 
Europe's  industrial  production  Is  20  percent 
higher  than  before  the  war,  her  food  pro- 
duction Is  b'ck  to  prewar  levels,  and  her 
export  trade  is  greater  than  before  1939  So 
what  about  more  Marshall-plan  aid?  Can 
U  be  cut  off? 

PtODUCTION    IS   at   peak 

Certainly  not,  administration  master- 
minds now  tell  us.  Because  in  the  course 
of  supplying  ether  countries  we  have  built 
up  our  own  production  so  much  that  If 
Marshall  plan  operations  were  cut  off.  we 
would  be  stranded  with  huge  stockpiles  of 
farm  produce — our  markets  would  be  glut- 
ted— there  would  be  unemployment,  de-res- 
sion,  collapse. 

So.  say  they,  the  ECA  program  must  have 
another  $3,400,000,000  for  next  year. 

They  are  right,  of  course,  in  saying  that 
so  many  surpluses  exist — as  every  sad  tax- 
payer who  has  read  of  otir  production  of 
surplus  potatoes  knows. 

But  they  are  as  wrong  as  wrong,  these  mas- 
terminds. In  their  bland  assumption  that 
this  situation  is  necessary  and  muat  be 
continued. 
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Ctrr   THE   CLOTH  TO   TTT  THE   PATTERN 

We  don't  have  to  keep  producing  surpluses 
to  give  away.  We  can.  and  should,  cut  farm 
supports  to  fit  our  own  needs  only.  If  we 
did  this,  then  the  weird  business  of  dodging 
k  depression  by  depending  on  other  people 
to  accept  our  charity  would  very  scon  cease. 

And  everybody,  including  those  charity 
patients,  would  be  better  off.  For  our  farm- 
ers could  then  turn  to  growing  more  of  the 
things  we  want — and  as  for  Europe,  "poor 
sick  Europe."  without  our  everlasting  crutch 
that  wobbly  old  lady  would  learn  to  walk  a 
sight  faster,  we're  thinking. 

SINBAD    W^AS    A    PIKER 

The  whcle  thing  reminds  us  of  the  story 
cf  Slnbad  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  You 
remember  how  that  old  man  asked  Sinbad 
to  take  him  piggy-back  across  a  river — and 
then  nearly  strangled  Sinbad  and  rode 
around  on  his  neck  for  years. 

Well,  they  saddled  us  with  the  Marshall 
plan  on  the  plea  that  It  was  needed  to  get 
Europe  over  the  immediate  war-caused  eco- 
nomic crisis.  And  now  that  we've  tcted  it 
across,  will  It  get  off?  Ha.  move  f-ver,  Sin- 
bad— you  were  only  a  piker.  We  not  only 
have  to  carry  our  old  man  around,  we  have 
to  feed  him  and  listen  to  his  blather. 


Budget  for  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REZVIARKS 

CF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  FENNSYL\  AN:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  23. 1950: 

BrrarT  rcR  Germany — Support  Urceb  for 
Fund  RE^tJEST  To  CoI'Ttikce  Education 
Pb.zgs.\u 

(Of  the  signatories  to  the  following  letter. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  Chief  of  Counsel 
for  War  Crimes  at  Nuremberg:  Mr.  Brett,  con- 
sultant to  General  Clay.  Germany,  1948;  Mr. 
Greenstein.  former  adviser  to  General  Clay 
on  Jewish  Affairs:  Mr.  Mayer,  former  Chief 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Branch  of  Military 
Government  In  Germany:  Mr.  Padover,  au- 
thor of  Experiment  In  Germany.) 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  recent  testimony  of  John  J.  McCloy 
(■United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many) before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  lays  com.mendabIe  emphasis  on 
the  vital  significance  of  our  occupational 
"program  of  education  designed  to  assist, 
advise  and  persuade  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  take  the  democratic 
road."  This  official  recognition  of  the  reedu- 
cation program's  overriding  importance, 
which  received  all  too  little  attention  in  press 
accounts  of  Mr.  McCloys  statement,  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  who  have  served  in  the 
occupation  and  who  have  been  dismayed  at 
the  relegation  of  educational  activities  to  a 
back  seat. 

For.  as  Mr.  McCloy  declared,  "everything 
depends,  the  whole  concept  of  Western 
Etirope  depends,  upxjn"  the  establishment  of 
stable  democracy  in  Germany; 

PURPOSE  OF   program 

"If  we  have  a  free  Europe  the  German 
people  themselves  must  individually  accept 
the  way  of  life  that  Is  the  solid  basis  of 
western  Germany.  A  Germany  who^e  citi- 
zens have  not  demonstrated  their  acceptance 
of  these  values  cau  never  be  a  strong  lin)£ 


In  the  association  of  western  nations.  A 
Germany  whose  citizens  have  learned  to 
understand  and  accept  these  democratic 
values  will  be  a  bulwark  of  peace  and 
strength  agiinst  the  Communist  menace 
from  the  east.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
F>ortance  to  help  the  Germans  come  to  such 
an  understanding  and  acceptance.  Ic  Is  not 
something  which  can  be  Imposed  or  some- 
thing which  can  be  compelled,  but  it  is 
something  which  can  be  nurtured  by  help- 
ful exposure  and  example.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  public  affairs,  of  our  education 
and  information  programs. 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  cannot  put 
over  this  program  by  fiat  or  decree.  We  are 
seeking  to  develop  it  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding.  We  are  giving  our 
advice  and  assistance  wherever  it  is  sought. 
We  are  providing  materials  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

"We  are  helping  the  German  schools  and 
universities,  the  German  church  and  com- 
munity groups,  to  regain  the  best  in  the 
German  tradition,  and  to  learn  the  new  and 
the  good  in  American,  British,  and  French 
civilization." 

These  words,  buried  In  a  SOO-page  volume 
of  testimony,  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the 
"German  problem."  Their  far-reaching  im- 
plications, and  the  magnitude  of  the  edu- 
cational undertaking,  are  most  Inadequately 
reflected  in  the  occupational  budget  for  1951 
which  Mr.  McCoy  himself  presented. 

activities  covered 

Less  than  $2,500,000  for  all  press,  radio, 
and  motion-picture  activities;  about  the 
Eame  amount  for  information  centers  such 
as  the  "Amerika  Hauser."  A  few  millicna 
for  the  student  and  "leader"  exchange  pro- 
gram. Less  than  $1,500,000  for  direct  aid 
to  German  schools  and  universities:  this  is 
about  50  cents  for  each  of  the  3.000.000 
Echool  children  in  the  American  zone,  ex- 
cluding the  universities  entirely.  The  en- 
tire proposed  appropriation  for  educational, 
cultural  and  informational  activities  is  just 
under  $12,650,000. 

Even  with  a  generous  additional  allowance 
for  administration  and  other  overhead  ex- 
penses, this  is  less  than  $1  per  capita  in  the 
American  zone.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
same  volume  of  hearings  contained  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul  Hoffm.an  in  support  of  an  ERP 
subsidy  to  Germany  of  $552,900,000. 

Disappointingly  Inadequate  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloys educational  budget  for  1951  Is.  it  rep- 
resents an  increase  over  that  for  the  current 
year.  Nor  can  Mr.  McCloy  be  justly  saddled 
with  much  of  the  blame  for  its  shortcomings. 
At  least  he  has  officially  and  publicly  estab- 
lished the  primacy  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, and  no  doubt  his  estimate  took  into 
account  the  probability  of  unfavorable  con- 
gressional reaction  to  a  larger  request,  as 
appears  between  the  lines  of  his  later  testi- 
mony that  "it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
money  we  seek  may  not  be  enough.  •  •  • 
I  am  sure  that  I  could  effectively  spend 
more." 

RELUCT.VNCE     TOWARD      APPROVAL 

In  the  light  of  the  prevailing  congres- 
sional temper,  his  caution  is  understandable. 
The  reaction  of  the  Congressmen  before 
v,hom  he  appeared  was  at  times  perfunctory, 
at  other  times  suspicious  or  hostile,  but 
never  enthusiastic.  Rumcr  hath  it  that  Mr. 
McCloys  presentation  encountered  even 
rougher  going  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  under  the  far  from  benign 
aegis  cf  Senator  McKellar. 

In  short,  unless  Mr.  McCloy's  budget  re- 
ceives timely  and  effective  support,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  even  this  sadly  circum- 
scribed program  will  be  approved.  This  is 
not  the  stuff  of  which  sensational  headlines 
are  made,  but  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
German  policy.  It  is  a  crucial  phase  of  the 
campaign  to  win  the  peace.  We  urge  prompt 
and  vigorotis  representations  to  all  Congress- 


men   and    Senators   In    aid   of   the   McCloy 

budget  for  Germany. 

Telford  Tatlor, 
George  P.  Brett,  ^t^ 
Harry  Green steiw, 
ARTHtJR  L.  Mates, 
SAtTL  K.  Padoveh. 
New  York,  ApHl  21,  1950. 


Misleading  Publicity  From  the  Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF   CALIFCENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  SPIELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  American  Aero- 
naut under  the  date  of  April  18.  1950. 
The  American  Aeronaut  is  the  official 
union  paper  of  Aeronautical  Industrial 
District  Lodge,  No.  727,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  at  North  Hol- 
ly v.ood,  Calif. 

This  editorial  very  properly  criticizes 
a  recent  announcement  to  the  press  indi- 
cating that  new  orders  for  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  airframes  had 
been  placed  v.ith  California  aircraft  fac- 
tories. Investigation  following  this  an- 
nouncement disclosed  that  the  orders 
had  actually  b?en  placed  several  months 
previously,  and  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  nev  work  involved.  The  editorial, 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  acccmpa- 
nj'ing  these  remarks,  points  out  the 
harmful  effects  to  labor  and  the  aircraft 
industry  of  such  misleading  pubUcity.  I 
suggest  that  those  responsible  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  timing  and  content 
of  future  releases  in  order  that  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  false  hopes 
aroused  be  avoided. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who's  Kidding  Whom? 

We  have  stated  before,  and  we  repeat,  "You 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 
but  you  can  try."  The  most  recent  glaring 
attempt  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the 
aircraft  workers  and  the  public,  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  airframe  factories  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  announcement  relative  to 
the  placing  of  orders  by  the  Navy  for  planes 
with  Lockheed,  Douglas,  and  other  factories 
in  California. 

When  some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago.  the 
daily  press  all  carried  the  news  that  Lock- 
heed had  received  orders  for  some  $25,000,000 
and  Douglas  something  over  $30,0000,000  for 
aircraft,  the  workers  employed  In  the  in- 
dustry and  those  v/ho  have  been  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  all  were  enthused 
as  they  foresaw  continued  work  and  em- 
ployment. 

When  union  officials  began  to  Inquire 
about  these  so-called  new  orders  they  learned 
that  they  do  not  exist,  that  they  are  merely 
repeat  announcements  of  orders  for  planes 
that  they  have  been  working  on  since  last 
fall.  It  is  our  understanding  that  much  of 
the  work  on  these  planes  has  been  completed 
and  some  of  them  may  already  be  in  the  air. 
That  the  orders  for  these  planes  were  in- 
cluded in  the  backlogs  of  work  reported  in 
the  first  of  the  year  statements  by  the  vari- 
ous companies. 

We  ask,  "Who  is  kidding  whom?"  We  note 
that  none  of  the  airframe  ccmpanles  hav* 
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ti^ken  It  upcn  theai**:rM  to  correct  ihe  erro- 
neous ld<»  til*:  the  pl»at«  would  be  busy 
with  work,   but  we  find  xintm  mafcing  out 
sun^us    Usu.    preparing    for    large    Uy-oCs. 
And  when  we  bear  Uie  claim  tliat  the  aa- 
nouxkccroenu    were    not    made   lor    aecurtty 
reaaocs.     we     a^in     ask.     ''Wlio's     kidding 
whcm?"    Any  potenUal  enemy  ot  Mm  United 
States    <and   we   liave   only  one)    no  doubt 
knotrs  mere  abou    the  number  and  type  of 
plane*  being  nianufactured  in  our  fac»-orle« 
Uuui  do  many  ot  the  vorken  tn  the  plant*. 
Wli«ii  «•  fiT>i*^*T  tlM  subject  £roin  all 
aofta*.  V*  an  tnH****^  to  took  upon  the  in- 
cident a*  a  f;irth«r  aUempt  on  tiie  part  of 
the  fcree*  who  are  back  d  the  plant  dispersal 
and  wort  remoTal  prograsis,  to  sabotage  the 
fi^t  that  Is  being  made  to  keep  our  Cali- 
fornia aircraft  plant*  busy  and  the  economy 
of  ciir  craftsmen  and  the  district  on  a  stable 
baals.    The  putmc.  hanng  read  the  mislead- 
lx«  rtporta  In  the  paper*,  hare  sMtt  ■oC(»- 
fnMUetiaa  and  assume  a  rather  tBiOBerent 
attittide  to  the  campaign  of  the  Council  of 
Aircraft  Union*  to  keep  the  weat  coast  air- 
craft Indiutry  Intact  and  functioning  ra-.her 
than    its    removal     to    Government-owned 
plant-  In  the  ICdwest.  which  Is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  t^e  first  step  toward  the  na- 
tionalisation of  the  ind'ostry 

Another  eril  of  .tuch  untnje  pubUclty  Is 
the  fact  that  the  report*  of  the  contracts,  or 
plane  orders,  that  do  not  exist  are  read  by 
the  unemployed  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  these  workers  nish  In  here  seek- 
ing emplcyment  only  to  be  met  with  lay- 
offs where  they  expected  Jobs.  Many  are 
without  funds  and  become  subjects  of 
charity  and  the  many  other  circumstances 
brought  abovt  by  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. 

One  man  who  was  dealing  for  a  hotise  had 
the  price  raised  10  percent.  When  he  asked 
about  the  raise  he  was  told  that  it  was  due 
to  the  f£«  that  Lockheed  had  received  all 
those  new  plane  orders.  Merchants  believ- 
ing what  th."y  have  read  are  Inclined  to 
overstock  and  make  Investments  they  would 
not  have  made  had  they  known  the  truth. 
We  ask,  -Who's  klddlr^  whom?"  Is  It 
the  procurement  agencies  of  the  Armed 
Forces?  Is  it  the  airframe  factories,  who 
a^jparently  seem  wishy-washy  in  their  op- 
position to  plant  dl5i>ersal?  We  cannot 
blame  the  newspapers  as  these  releases  were 
furnished  them.  However,  when  the  union 
called  a  press  conference  to  give  them  the 
real  facts  none  sent  representatives  and  It 
may  be  they  have  had  their  orders  of  hands 
off. 

Consolidated  Vultee  at  San  Diego  received 
an  order  for  some  work  that  It  Is  claimed 
will  put  about  3.000  men  to  work  but  It  is 
the  only  aircraft  concern  on  the  west  coast 
that  has  been  given  anything  that  cculd  be 
construed  as  a  worth-while  order. 

We  repeat,  '"Who  s  kidding  whom?"  and 
why' 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Dally  News  an- 
nounces that  the  Army  has  given  orders  for 
8120.COO.000  for  F-M  night  fighters  and  $26.- 
900  000  for  T-33  Jet  trainers. 

We  ask.  "Are  these  njt  orders  for  the 
same  ships  upcn  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing since  last  fall?" 


The  Railway  Strike 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •Railway  Strike."  published  in 
the  Albuquerque  Jo'ornal  of  May  11, 
1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rah-wat  S-nuxi 

Five  great  railway  systems.  Including  the 
Santa  Pe.  are  paralyzed  by  the  strike  of  lo- 
comotive firemen  and  englnemen. 

This  strike  can  but  have  an  Immediate 
and  disastrous  effect  on  the  public  Interest. 

Mediation  has  failed.  The  dispute  Is  a 
loiig  one.  For  years  now  the  controversy  has 
raged  over  the  demand  of  the  brotherhood 
for  an  additional  fireman  on  multiple  unit 
Diesel  engines;  also  demand  that  a  fireman 
be  placed  on  switch  engines  and  electrically 
operated  locomotives. 

The  railroads  charge  the  demand  come* 
wholly  tmdcr  the  heading  of  feather  bed- 
ding, the  practice  of  creating  Jobs  where 
there  Is  no  necessary  work  to  be  done.  Or  In 
others  words.  Job  padding. 

The  fact-finding  boards  have  held  that 
the  extra  fireman  1*  not  needed  as  a  saiety 
mfasure. 

The  rail  strike.  If  It  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  still  almost  every  train 
in  America.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
railway  workers  and  other  thousands  and 
thousands  of  workers  in  related  Indxistries 
w:ll  be  idle. 

The  loss  to  property  and  production  will 
be  enormous. 

A  great  many  people.  Including  Congress- 
men, believe  that  strikes  and  lockouts  In 
such  vital  Industries  as  the  railroads  should 
be  outlawed. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  strike  will  see  de- 
mands for  legislation  In  Congress  that  calls 
for  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  last  resort 
In  rail  disputes.  Such  legislation  would  be 
approved  by  a  large  segment  of  the  public. 
It  Is  clear  that  this  Nation  In  such  cold  war 
and  perilous  times  as  these  cannot  tolerate 
for  long  strikes  that  affect  the  Nation's  very 
existence. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  Musouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


Defense  of  Weitem  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Sears  Hennin?  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  May  22,  1950: 

ACHESOIf    PtAW    To    ABM     EVROPI    Faces    Bio 

Fight  in  Congress — Integration  of  Mili- 
tary FoRCT.s.  High  Costs  of  Scheme  Brino 
Opposition 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng) 

The  undertaking  to  defend  and  pension 
western  Europe  Indefinitely,  to  which  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  committed  the  United 
Btates  at  the  Lo-  ion  Conference  last  week, 
will  meet  with  tremendous  opposition  In 
Congrefis.  It  wa^  learned  yesterday. 

Many  DemocraU,  as  well  as  Uepubllcans, 
are  aroused  over  the  plan  to  integrate  the 
American  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  with 
European  forces  In  an  International  army 
entailing  a  surrender  of  American  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  creation  of  a  governing  council,  headed 
by  an  outstanding  American,  to  direct  the 
military  and  economic  arrangement*,  which 
ha*  been  hailed  by  the  luternutionallsts  a* 


the  nucleus  of  a  world  state,  will  come  under 
the  fire  of  the  nationalists  as  a  step  toward 
the  extinction  of  the  United  States  as  an  In- 
dependent nation. 

COST   WOULD   BE   COLOSSAL 

Even  stronger  and  more  widespread  oppo- 
sition will  be  evoked  by  the  colossal  cost  of 
the  tindertaking  to  American  taxpayers. 
Acheson  committed  the  country  to  a  cuntto- 
uatlon  of  economic  aid  to  Britain,  France, 
and  other  nations  of  western  Europe  after 
the  termination  of  the  Marshall  plan  ui  1952. 
This  presumably  would  cost  the  United  State* 
about  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

Acheson  also  committed  Uncle  Sam  to  pick 
up  the  check  for  the  cost  of  rearming  and 
defending  western  Europe  against  possible 
aggression  by  Russia.  American  surplus  air- 
craft, ships,  tanks,  artillery,  and  other  arms 
are  now  being  furnished  to  Britain,  France, 
and  other  Atlantic  p>act  nations  under  an 
initial  $1,750,000,000  program  of  military  aid. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  London  Conference 
that  It  would  be  necessary  for  America  to 
step  this  outlay  up  to  three  or  four  billions 
a  year  If  western  Europe  Is  to  be  adequately 
prepared  for  war. 

Altoeether,  therefore,  the  Acheson  com- 
mitment means  six  or  seven  billions  a  year 
Indefinitely  In  the  American  budi^et,  which 
is  now  In  the  red  to  the  extent  of  about  14 
billions  for  1950  and  1951. 

TAX   INCREASI   NECESSARY 

Military  authorities  estimate  that  It  would 
cost  the  United  States  not  less  than  $50,000,- 
000,000  to  make  western  Europe  invulnerabl* 
to  attack.  This  would  be  exclusive  of  for- 
eign economic  aid  on  which  the  United  State* 
already  has  poured  out  35  billions  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Any  notion  of  reducing  taxes  to  stimulate 
business  has  gone  glimmering  under  this 
colossal  foreign  aid  program.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  taxes,  unless  President 
Truman  intends  to  continue  deficit 
financing. 

"The  whole  program  that  has  come  out 
of  the  London  Conference  Is  utterly  fan- 
taatlc,"  said  Representative  WoocRurF,  Re- 
publican of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  anc  Means  Committee  now 
framing  the  tax  bill.  "It  merely  will 
hasten  the  day  when  the  United  State* 
will  go  on  the  financial  rocks.  Well  go  down 
Into  the  depths  and  I  doubt  that  we  will 
ever  straighten  out  our  affairs  until  that 
event  takes  place." 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
Nationalists  In  their  opposition  to  the  Lon- 
don program  will  receive  the  support  of 
numerous  Internationalists  who  are  no  longer 
a  unit  on  the  Truman  doctrine  of  American 
protection  of  every  nation  from  Russian  ag- 
gression. 

The  hostilities  will  begin  when  Acheson  ar- 
rives home  and  makes  his  report  on  the  Lon- 
don Conference  to  the  President  and.  pre- 
sumably, a  radio  broadcast  to  the  public.  H* 
is  now  aboard  ship  writing  his  report. 


Fate  of  Railroad  Labor  Act  Hangs  ia 
Balance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

ur  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

■  Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apr'ondix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled    "F^ite   of   Railroad   Labor   Act 
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HanKs  in  Balance."  published  in  the  Sala- 
manca I N.  Y. )  Republican-Press  of  May 
9,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fate  or  Railroad  Labor  Act  Hangs  in 
Balance 

T^.e  heart  of  the  problem  of  assuring  the 
American  public  of  uninterrupted  service  on 
the  great  transportation  lines — a  serv.ce 
which  cannot  be  stopped  without  national 
disaster — was  exposed  In  testimony  Monday 
before  a  Senate  labor  subcommittee  The 
committee  is  holding  hearings  en  a  bill  by 
Senator  Donnell.  cf  Missouri,  to  make  strike* 
and  lockouts  illegal  In  railway  labor  disputes. 

When  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was  passed 
many  years  ago.  and  for  some  years  after  its 
enactment,  belief  was  widespread  that  the 
danger  of  great  railroad  strikes  had  been 
eliminated.  This  act  often  was  cited  as  fur- 
nishing a  pattern  that  well  cculd  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  other  Industries.  When 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  proposed  and  be- 
ing debated  In  Congress,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  it  was  that  there  was  no  need 
for  such  legislation — that  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  disastrous  strikes  in  Indus- 
try was  to  provide  for  all  Industrial  disputes 
a  procedure  like  that  set  up  for  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  that  If 
and  when  other  efforts  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  their  employees  fail, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  fact-finding 
board,  and  that  pending  the  report  cf  this 
board  railroad  service  shall  not  be  Inter- 
rupted. The  public's  faith  In  this  law  was 
based  on  belief  that  neither  the  railroads 
en  the  one  hand  nor  their  employees  on  the 
other  would  refuse  to  abide  by  the  report  of 
such  a  fact-finding  board.  Both  railroad 
management  and  labor  leaders  must  realize, 
the  argument  ran,  that  In  the  last  analysis 
public  opinion  would  be  the  decisive  factor  In 
a  labor  dispute  Involving  the  trr.nsportat:cn 
lines.  Hence,  It  was  argued,  neither  would 
dare  risk  the  defeat  that  would  surely  fol- 
low for  the  side  that  refused  to  accept  the 
decision  of  a  fact-finding  board. 

For  several  years  nothing  occurred  to 
change  this  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  In  the  eflicacy  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  Railroad  employees  shared  in 
this  confidence  that  there  never  would  be 
another  great  rail  strike.  Tlie  public,  the 
railroads,  and  the  workers  all  believed  that 
a  great  transportation  tie-up  was  unthink- 
able. 

This  confidence,  however,  has  been  com- 
pletely shattered  by  events  of  the  past  few 
years.  Three  times,  rail-labor  unions  have 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  fact- 
finding boards,  and  after  such  refusal  the 
threat  of  a  tie-up  has  been  used  as  a  club 
to  win  concessions  denied  by  the  fact-finding 
boards.  The  Imminence  of  sucli  a  tie-up  on 
the  most  recent  occasion  led  President  Tru- 
man to  threaten  to  draft  railroad  workers 
Into  the  Army. 

In  the  current  dispute  the  basic  Issue  once 
again  is  whether  the  decision  of  a  Presiden- 
tial fact-finding  board  shall  te  accepted  by 
both  sides.  The  railroads  have  always  ac- 
cepted the  findings  of  these  boards.  A  walk- 
out has  been  called  against  several  major 
reads  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Englnemen  ever  the  question  of  forced  em- 
ployment of  a  third  man  on  Diesel  locomo- 
tl\es.  The  unions  demanded  that  a  third 
man  be  employed.  Two  Presidential  fact- 
finding boards  have  he'.d  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  third  man  The  brotherhood  has 
refused  to  abide  by  the  report  of  the  board 
In  the  present  case  and  has  called  a  strike, 
■cheduled  for  tomorrow,  on  several  lines. 
The  president*  of  these  railroads,  pointing 
to  firemen '3  action,  told  the  Senate  commit- 


tee that  railroad  labor  organizations  no 
longer  accept  the  recommendations  of  fact- 
finding boards,  but  threaten  walk-cuts  In  the 
expectation  of  winning  greater  benefits. 
Hence,  they  argue,  there  Is  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  make  strdies  and  lock-outs  illegal. 
The  brotherhoods  have  given  the  railroad* 
their  strongest  argument  for  such  a  law. 


Ml.  Tmman,  Jast  Who  Are  the 
Isolationists? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SCirrH  D«.KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  .'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  foreign  policy,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  published  in  Huron.  S.  Dak, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  w-ere  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recopd.  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  MtTNDT 

Mr.  President,  under  leave  granted  me  by 
the  Senate,  I  am  submitting  for  printing  in 
the  CoNCRi:ssION.^L  Recoed  at  this  point  a 
thought-provcking  and  realistic  editorial 
from  the  Dally  Plainsman,  published  In 
Huron.  S.  Dak.  It  Is  an  editorial  every 
American   should   read. 

In  his  recent  stump-speaking  tour  of  the 
United  States,  President  Truman  occasion- 
ally— In  Fargo,  N.  Dak,  for  example — at- 
tempted to  discuss  foreign  affairs.  As  this 
editorial  suggests,  he  really  should  leave  such 
a  discussion  to  more  talented  and  success- 
ful spokesmen.  Since  a  good  foreign  policy  is 
one  which  preserves  the  peace,  protects  the 
strength  and  security  of  a  nation,  creates  in- 
ternational good  will  and  unity,  and  aids  a 
country  to  stay  solvent  and  contented,  it 
would  seem  that  the  foreign  p'Olicies  of  the 
Roosevelt -Truman  era  have  failed  dismally 
and  woefully  en  every  count.  Whatever  else 
historians  may  say  about  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man era.  It  appears  clear  they  must  record 
It.  as  an  era  of  backing  and  twisting,  of  ap- 
peasing and  reacting,  of  much  war  and  little 
peace,  insofar  as  leadership  In  foreign  policy 
is   concerned. 

Even  waiving  all  consideration  of  such 
sordid  Incidents  as  the  case  cf  Al^er  Hiss,  of 
Henry  Julian  Wadleigh.  cf  Carl  Aldo  Marzanl, 
of  Yalta,  and  of  Potsdam,  the  fact  that 
American  foreign  policy  since  1932  hao  failed 
to  keep  us  out  of  either  a  hot  war  or  a  ccld 
war  and  has  failed  to  procure  even  an  oCa- 
cial  peace  up  to  this  late  date,  indicates  that 
in  foreign  affairs  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman   have   most   completely  failed. 

For  Truman  now  to  try  to  cover  his  cur- 
rent irlscalculations  and  misplaced  con- 
fidences by  attacking  those  who  expose  or 
critic-ze  him.  Is  consequently  scarcely  likely 
to  delude  any  but  the  most  gullible  or  to 
silence  more  than  the  most  timid.  As  the 
Dally  Plainsman  so  effectively  f>olnts  out, 
the  time  has  come  for  straight  talking  ca 
matters  of  foreign  affairs  if  the  ghastly 
blunders  in  our  foreign  policy  are  not  again 
going  to  plunge  us  Into  the  blood  bath  of  an- 
other global  war.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing In  the  record  of  our  current  adminis- 
trative spokesmen  on  foreign  policy  to  give 
Americans  assurance  that  their  judgments 
are  infallible  or  their  programs  so  sound  that 
they  dare  not  be  questioned  or  examined. 


(From  the  Dally  Plainsman,  Huron.  S.  Dak.| 
JrsT  Who   Are   the   Isol.\tionists? 

In  Fargo,  N.  Dak  ,  on  May  12,  President 
Truman  said  that  persons  criticizing  and 
opposing  the  administrations  foreign  poli- 
cies and  ether  policies  were  "isolationists" 
who  would  "let  the  Communists  take  over 
ether  nations  and  run  the  world." 

To  anyone  who  has  compared  maps  of  the 
world  as  cf  1944  and  then  as  of  1950,  who 
has  seen  the  steady  march  of  communism 
abroad  helped  by  the  treaties  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  and  seen  the  court  proof  as  In  the 
Hiss  case  of  Communist  Influence  working 
in  the  State  Department,  the  Fargo  speech 
of  the  President  is  completely  baffling. 

For  the  President  is  the  man  who  was  the 
United  States  representative  at  Potsdam, 
where  the  United  States  was  put  behind  the 
eight  ball  In  Berlin,  where  agreements  were 
made  which  resulted  eventually  In  all  of 
Europe  east  of  Germany  coming  under  Com- 
munist control.  He  Is  the  m^an  who  said  the 
Hiss  case  was  simply  a  red  herring,  and  the 
Chief  Executive  of  an  administration  which 
refused  to  prosecute  the  Hiss  case  until  the 
House  un-American  Activities  Committee 
dug  up  microfilmed  evidence,  evidence  which 
the  administration  already  knew  about  but 
which  It  had  not  acted  upon  because  no  one 
else  knew  about  It  at  first. 

He  Is  the  man  who  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  State  Department  emissaries 
that  the  United  States  let  China  fall  un- 
supported, and  who  rejected  the  recommen- 
dation cf  Gen.  Albert  Wedemeyer  that  the 
United  States  take  the  same  action  in 
China — at  a  time  when  it  was  possible — that 
it  actually  did  take  in  Greece. 

He  is  the  same  man  who  has  headed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  in 
the  past  5  years  has  found  Itself  crowded. 
shoved,  and  forcibly  ejected  from  country 
after  country:  which  has  found  its  embassies 
closed  In  Iron-curtain  countries;  -which  has 
found  the  world  of  Its  activity  constantly 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  and  that  of 
communism  larger  and   larger. 

His  administration  has  fashioned  the  for- 
eign policy  which  has  shrunk  the  sphere  of 
United  States  Activity  to  a  point  where  the 
United  States  is  almost  brought  to  the  point 
of  making  Itself  a  garrison  state  for  conti- 
nental defence  and  that  surely  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Isolationism.  It  Is  an  Iso- 
lationism, however  brought  close  only  be- 
cause of  the  Truman  administration's  foreign 
policy. 

So  when  the  same  old  man  who  has  been 
responsible  for  bringing  a  once  Invincible 
America  to  that  point  says  in  Fargo  that 
isolationists  are  endangering  his  program 
and  that  his  opponents  would  let  commu- 
nism take  over  other  nations  and  run  the 
world  only  one  of  two  conclusions  is 
possible. 

Either  he  and  his  advisers  do  not  or  will 
not  face  what  has  happened  because  of 
United  States  foreign  policy;  or 

He  is  trying  to  pull  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent switchcroos  and  hoaxes  in  political 
history  by  blaming  his  opponents  for  the 
very  evils  his  administration  has  created. 
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The  Railroad  Strike 
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OF  MISECVni 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
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Mr.  DONNELL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUUed  "The  Railroad  Sirike."  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancaster  iFa.^  Intelli- 
gencer-Journal of  May  11. 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  f ollcws : 

Thx  Raojioao  Stkiks 

The  raUroad  strike  is  en. 

Firemen,  dissniniled  t>ec*use  the  rail- 
roads refuse  to  put  another  fireman  on  Diesel 
•ngliiea.  bare  waJced  off  the  Job  en  four 
major  sTstems. 

The  entire  national  economy  is  aflerted. 
and  the  situation  will  become  critical  in  a 
s^icrt  time. 

It  Is  nothing  short  of  a  crioa*. 

But  It  is  the  old.  eld  story 

So  long  as  strikes  against  the  public  wel- 
fare are  permitted,  situations  such  as  we  ara 
now  experiencing  will  continue. 

There  will  rIwjits  be  those  who  wtll  go  to 
any  extreme  to  try  to  win  their  point. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  the  maiter 
and  thst  is  to  outlaw  strikes  against  the 
public  wpifsre. 

It  can  be  done. 

It  must  be  done. 

.\nd  what  ts  more.  It  must  be  done  on  the 
national.  State  and  local  level,  if  it  Is  to  be 
100  percent  effective. 


TTje  Udy  Willi  the  Lamp 


e>:tension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or   NEW  TCEK 


IN'  THF  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'Monday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  LFHM.\N.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  May  11.  was  National  Hospital 
Day.  »-hich  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Florence  Nightingale.  My  good 
friend.  Harry  Schlacht.  made  Hospital 
D^y  the  occasion  for  an  Interesting  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  Journal-American. 
I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  to  insert  this 
column  celebrating  Hospital  Day  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

•'Thi  Ladt  WrrH  thi  Lamp" 
(By  Harry  H    Schlacht) 

•TiO'  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 
Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom. 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

•And  slow,  RS  in  a  dream  of  bll.sa, 
Tiie  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  k-ss 
Her  shadow,  as  It  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls." 

— Longfellow's  Tribute  to 

Florence  Nightingale. 

Today  is  National  Hospital  Day.  Today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence 
^lghtlngale. 

She  was  born  130  years  ago  In  Florence. 
Italy.  Bike  was  educated  in  the  nursing 
standards  of  her  time.  She  was  haU<'fl  as 
the  ministering  angel  during  the  Crimean 
War  when  she  afforded  comfort  to  wounded 
soldiers 

Florence   Nightingale   baa   been    portrayed 
In  history  and  poetry,  in  art  and  literature, 
M  Laiiy  with  the  Lamp  " 
lunp  became  a  symbol  t<v  the  light 
k^.:icd. 


Her  life  became  the  Ideal  and  the  inspira- 
tion to  the  profession  of  nursing  and  to 
hospital  services  everywhere. 

She  gave  of  her  heart,  she  gave  of  her 
seal,  she  gave  of  her  life  to  this  cause. 

Well  may  the  speechless  sufferer  turn  "to 
kiss  her  shadow  as  it  falls  upon  the  darken- 
ing wails," 

Her  work  Illuminates  the  path  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals.  It  glows  on  the  records 
of  these  great  institutions. 

History  wiU  record  no  finer  accomplish- 
ment th-m  that  of  the  voluntary  hospital 
services  during  the  last  half  century. 

They  serve  humanity  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  creed.  They  recognize  no  re- 
ligious sect.  They  recognUe  no  economic 
petition. 

White  man  end  colored  man.  millionaire 
and  pauper,  all  find  refuge  and  health  within 
their  portals. 

The  American  people  are  the  owners  of 
the  Toluntary  hospitals. 

It  Is  not  a  product  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. It  is  the  product  of  magnificent  phi- 
lanthropies. It  is  the  product  of  free  Amer- 
ican citizens.  It  is  the  product  of  free  Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

The  voluntary  hospitals  have  been  out- 
standing in  maintaining  cur  democratic 
spirit. 

The  strength  of  the  Annerlcan  system  stems 
from  the  character  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  character  born  in  freedom,  nur- 
tured by  American  initiative,  developed  by 
American  Incentive,  which  blossomed  Into 
full  fruition  under  an  American  system 
which  assures  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  / 

The  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Associa- 
tion today  in  tribute  to  Florence  Night'n- 
gale's  birthday  seeks  to  arouse  public  atten- 
tion In  the  work  of  the  hospitals  and  similar 
Institutions. 

May  the  life  of  that  God-loving  soul  be  an 
Inspiration  in  quickening  within  us  a  fixed 
determination  that  voluntary  hospitals  shall 
prosper  and  hold  out  the  green  branch  to 
every  despairing  heart. 

Let  us  all  aid  the  voluntary  hospitals. 
They  need  our  support.     They  need   our 
help. 

With  the  memories  of  yesterday  fresh  In 
our  minds,  with  tomorrow  challenging  us  at 
every  turn,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  day  for 
health  in  which  voluntary  hospitals  will  en- 
Joy  the  full  recognition  commensurate  with 
the  need  for  their  great  services. 

The  hospital  Is  everybody's  business.  The 
problem  belongs  to  you  and  me. 

A  strong  America  Is  a  healthy  America. 


States  Munitions  Board.  In  a  speech  today 
before  3CX)  industrial  executives  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  In  the  Duquecne  Club,  It  was 
the  first  major  utterance  of  Mr.  Howards  5- 
month  tenure  In  office  as  head  of  the  muni- 
tions beard. 

'■Russia  has  foretold  a  w^crld  conflict  but 
she  has  also  taught  that  capitalism  will  fall 
of  its  own  weight  and  own  sins,"  he  said. 
"She  cares  not  how  she  accomplishes  world 
d  .mlnatlon  and  our  economic  collapse  would 
be  a  safer  and  far  less  dangerous  course  for 
her. 

"From  this  point,  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  we  walk  an  economic  tightrope  faced 
with  the  fateful  decision  of  spending  suffi- 
cient moneys  on  armament  to  deter  an  at- 
tack and  yet  not  spend  so  much  that  we 
make  our  economic  collapse  inevitable." 

Mr.  Howard  then  went  on  to  mention  the 
railroad  strike.  Elaborating  a  point  he  had 
made  at  an  earlier  press  conference,  he  said: 

"Two  dangers  loom.  First  we  must  scrut- 
inize more  closely  than  ever  before  all  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  see  that  we  do  not 
waste  our  substance  on  nonessentials  and 
second,  capital  and  labor  must  place  loyalty 
to  their  country  above  selfish  Interest  by 
avoiding  all  costly  strikes  and  Interruptions 
to  production." 

"We  can  no  longer  afford  the  economic 
waste  and  loss  resulting  from  strikes,  Mr. 
Howard  added,  "nor  can  we  risk  the  poeslble 
misunderstanding  of  unwarranted  conclu- 
sions therefrom." 


The  Railroad  Strike  Hits  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSCLTlt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  'Strike  Hits  Defense,  Says  Mu- 
nitions Chief,"  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sthiki   Hrra   DrriNsr.   Sats   Munitions 
Chut 

PiTTSBiracii.  May  12.— The  railroad  strike 
was  cited  a,n  a  blow  to  national  defense  by 
Hubert  E    Howard,  ch  cirman  of   the  United 


American  Bowlers  Discard  Seg^regation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  heartened  to  read  m  the  press 
the  other  day  that  the  American  Bowling 
Congress  had  decided  to  discard  its  policy 
of  segregation  and  will  no  longer  restrict 
its  membership  to  "white  males"  only. 
This  is  another  important  step  In  the 
direction  of  attaining  equal  rights  for 
American  citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
The  next,  and  one  of  our  major  steps, 
should  be  the  enactment  of  FEPC  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  all  form.":  of  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  and  keep  this 
country  the  finest  democracy  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — one  for  the  whole  world  to 
emulate.  I  am  placing  in  tiie  Record  a 
brief  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  of  May  14,  1950.  regarding  the 
action  taken  by  the  bowling  congress: 
The  BowLuis  Catch  Up 

It  took  considerable  shoving,  but  the 
American  Bowling  Congress  finally  stepj^d 
In  line.  The  restriction  of  membership  to 
"white  males, '  dating  back  to  1916,  has  been 
dropped.  The  action  was  taken  voluntarily 
by  the  ABC  convention  at  Columbus,  but 
the  bowlers  were  under  heavy  pressure.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  against  them:  the  ideal  of 
fair  play  in  all  sports,  generated  by  the  Negro 
example  In  baseball,  has  taken  root.  Legal 
actions  In  New  York,  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  were  breathing  hard  on  the  ABC's 
neck,  and  it  was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  brief 
time  t>efore  the  national  organization  actu- 
ally would  have  been  pushed  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  heat  was  on,  and  the  bowling 
congress  had  to  relent  with  the  best  possible 
grace. 
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The  underlying  force  was  sccial  pressure, 
but  it  took  an  organized  kick  in  the  pants 
to  accomplish  reform.  Here  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  compulsion. 
Education  prepared  the  ground  for  accept- 
ance, but  the  final  push  came  by  force. 
When  the  law  stepped  in.  and  prosecutors 
and  Judges  ruled  that  public  policy  was  vio- 
lated by  this  callous  infringement  on  fair 
play,  the  battle  was  at  last  won.  In  bowing 
to  the  Inevitable,  the  ABC  lawyer.  Michael 
J.  Dunn,  commented  that  in  the  years  before 
1916  "there  was  no  'white  male'  In  our  rule 
book,  and  we  got  along  fine,"  From  now  on 
the  American  Bowling  Congress  will  get  along 
even  better.  Every  lime  tnat  another  bar 
l3  knocked  down  In  the  ter.celcss  division  of 
Americans  and  refusal  to  grant  equal  rights 
to  all  races  the  whole  country  con  feel  that 
It  Is  stepping  forward. 


Full  Eaip'oyincnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Monday.  May  22  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  18.  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  before  the  annual  convention  cf 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
Union,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  My  sub.-cct 
was  full  employment,  and  the  dangers 
we  faced  from  creeping  unemployment. 
1  also  outlined  a  program  of  action  to 
avert  this  danger.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  my  speech  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

Tliis  morning  the  New  York  Times 
published  on  page  1  an  article  reporting, 
from  official  sources,  on  the  trends  in 
unemployment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  newspaper  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Sen.^tor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 

In  standing  on  this  platform  with  the  offi- 
cers and  leaders  of  the  .\mal;jamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  Union,  and  facing  the  delegates 
and  euests  of  that  union.  I  recognize  that  I 
am  among  old  and  true  friends.  I  have  been 
associated  In  one  cap>aclty  or  another  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated,  and  with 
your  union,  itself,  for  more  years  than  I 
need  to  count.  We  ha\-e  fought  many  good 
fights  side  by  side,  and  have  won  our  share 
of  them.  On  occasion,  we  have  had  our  de- 
feats. But  you  and  I  have  always  teen  en 
the  same  side. 

At  this  convention,  you  have  already  heard 
speeches  by  many  distinguished  Americans. 
This  afternoon  you  will  have  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  my  good  friend  and  yours,  and 
my  presiding  oiBcer.  Vice  President  Alben  W. 
B.^RKLEY.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  compete 
with  him  in  the  speech-making  field.  So 
this  morning,  my  remarks  will  be  mere  in  the 
nature  of  a  talk  with  old  friends  and  co- 
workers. We  will  talk  about  a  few  of  our 
mutual  problems  and  define  a  few  of  cur 
mutual  goals. 

Speaking  of  goals.  It  sometimes  seems 
•trange  tliai  the  further  we  proceed  on  the 


road  of  pro^recs.  the  wider  the  horizons  grow, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  new  gof  j 
which  stretch  out  twfore  tis.  The  ei^piana- 
tion  of  this  paradox  is  simple.  We — you  and 
I — subscribe  to  a  dynamic  faith  and  rx3  a 
dynamic  concept  of  society.  We  teiieve  that 
In  a  swiftly  changing  world,  ve,  the  hum.'.n 
beings  v/ho  inhabit  that  world,  rr.ust  adapt 
ourselves  to  those  changes  instead  of  trji-ig 
to  restrain  them. 

We  do  not  seek  to  achieve  the  millennium 
in  a  day.  We  do  not  seek  to  uproot  estab- 
lished InstltutioriS.  But  nettner  do  we  cling 
to  every  custom,  mode,  and  tradition  which 
may  have  been  sufficient  for  a  previotw  gen- 
eration but  Is  clearly  outdated  for  this.  We 
try  to  adapt  our  Institutions,  throjgh  the 
methods  provided  by  our  Constitution,  to 
modern-day  conditions  and  circxunstances. 
And.  thus,  moving  steadily  fcward.  we  keep 
pa:;e  with  the  times. 

This  is  the  way  of  progress.  This  is  the 
way  of  evolution  to  meet  the  challenge  cf 
revolution.  This  Is  the  way  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  Union  and  It  Is  also 
my  way.  It  Is  the  phlloeophy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  both  under  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  under  President  Harry  S. 
T.'uman. 

One  of  the  goals  toward  which  we  have 
been  working  for  many  years  Is  the  achieve- 
ment of  what  we  have  called  full  employ- 
ment. The  opposite  side  of  this  coin  Is  the 
abolition  of  general  unemplo\Tnent.  To  this 
goal  you  and  I  are  firmly  committed. 

You  and  I  were  thrilled  when.  In  1944.  one 
of  the  greatest  .\mericans  who  ever  lived  sent 
to  Congress  an  economic  bill  of  rights  which 
began  with  the  declaration  that  "Every 
American  has  the  right  to  a  useful  and  re- 
munerative Job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or 
farms  or  mines  of  the  Nation."  For  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  the  people  cf  America 
will  never  forget  the  name  cf  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

You  and  I  were  delighted  when  one  of  the 
great  legislators  of  American  history  took 
the  leadership,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  the 
fight  for  full  employment  legislation.  For 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  worklrg 
men  and  women  of  our  country  w:l!  never 
forget  the  name  of  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

You  and  I  knew  that  it  was  an  Important 
step  forward  when  the  President  signed 
the  Employment  Act  cf  1946.  which  com- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  for  the  purp<:;se  of  creating  and 
maintaining  useful  employment  cpp>ortuni- 
ties  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
work.  We  had  hoped  that  the  legislation 
would  have  been  mere  comprehensive.  But 
we  knew  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Elm- 
plcyment  Act  of  1946  would  depend  on  the 
courage  and  vision  of  those  responsible  for  ita 
administration.  And  we  have  seen  in  re- 
cent years  how,  under  this  act.  there  has 
developed  an  historic  and  unprecedented 
program  of  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
prom  te  an  expanding  economy  that  would 
provide  Jobs  for  all.  This  program  will  go 
down  In  history  to  the  credit  of  cur  great 
leader   and   President,   Harry   S.   Truman. 

But  there  are  those  in  this  country — hap- 
pily no  longer  great  in  number — who  do  not 
believe  in  Jobs  for  alL  They  prefer  Jobs  for 
some. 

They  think  that  the  women  of  America 
should  go  back  to  the  kitchen. 

They  would  consign  otir  elder  citizens  to 
the  poorhouse. 

They  like  the  prospect  cf  a  Qoating  pool  of 
unemployed,  so  that  they  can  frighten  the 
workers  Into  working  harder  for  less  wa^es 
and  hold  the  threat  of  lay-offs  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  the  unions  and  their  leaders. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  prospect  is  slowly 
becoming  a  realitj,    I  am  afraid  that  we  are 


seeing    today    the    gradual    formation    of    • 
floating  pool  of  unemployed. 

It  is  not  coming  dramatically.  If  It  were. 
It  would  be  easier  to  deal  with.  It  is  coming 
slowly,  creeping  upon  vis  stealthily,  a  little  at 
a  time. 

It  is  not  even  coming  steadily.  One  month 
there  is  more  unem.ployment.  another  month 
a  little  less.  But  a  general  trend  is  none- 
theless there — a  slow  and  dangerous  trend 
toward  increased  unemployment. 

Judging  by  all  the  standards  of  the  past, 
the  state  of  the  American  economy  today  is 
good. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  indicate  that  for  the  first  3 
months  cf  1950  the  market  value  cf  the 
Nation's  output  of  gocds  and  services 
reached  the  annual  rate  of  more  than  $262,- 
000  OOO  900.  This  represented  a  substantial 
Increase  over  the  rate  of  economic  activity 
during  the  last  9  months  of  1949  and  a  full 
return — plus  a  little  more — to  the  high  levels 
of  activity  of  the  first  quaner  of  1949. 

Employment,  too,  has  reached  high  levels. 
The  figures  for  April  of  this  year  showed 
68,700.000  people  at  work.  This  contrasts 
with  only  57.800.000  at  work  In  AprU  of  last 
year. 

But  while  employment  has  risen,  unem- 
ployment has  also  risen.  In  April  1949,  with 
a  mlllicn  less  people  employed,  there  were 
only  3.000.000  people  unemployed.  In  April 
of  This  year,  there  were  3,500.000  unem- 
ployed. 

I  have  seen  many  learned  experts  shake 
their  heads  in  wonder  at  th.s  seeming  pa.^a- 
dcx.  But  you  men  and  women  from  the 
Ehops  know  why  it  is  happening. 

You  and  I  both  knew  that  the  reason  for 
this  creeping  danger  Is  the  fact  that  our 
entire  economy  has  not  quite  kept  pace  with 
either  the  growing  productivity  of  cur  work- 
ers or  with  the  addition  to  the  Nation's  lalx)r 
force  of  new  workers  who  rjre  coming  out  of 
the  schools  and  Into  the  labor  market. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  total  out- 
put of  ccc;ds  and  services  should  have  run 
at  a  rr-tecf  8270,OC0,OOO.C-C0  rather  than  $260.- 
OCO.CGO.CCO.  In  .^prll  of  this  year  we  should 
have  had  not  merely  53  790,000  Jobs  but  60.- 
000.000  Jobs.  This  Is  the  number  of  Jobs 
which  should  be  available  today  Next  year 
the  number  needed  will  be  even  greater. 
And  unless  we  take  steps,  unless  we  act  with 
all  the  vigor  and  all  the  resources  at  otir 
command,  this  small  shadow  of  unemploy- 
ment which  now  overcasts  our  prosperity 
may  grow  to  critical  and  even  disastrous 
proportions. 

D'oring  recent  weeks  in  the  same  period 
when  unemployment  was  crawling  up  past 
the  4.000,000  mark.  th»  press  carried  reports 
showing  record-making  profits  by  our  great 
corporations  engaged  in  many  different  in- 
dustries. 

To  cite  one  instance.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O  M-^HCNEY,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
recently  disclosed  that  in  the  steel  industry, 
profits  have  ^ntinued  to  increase  despite 
increased  wages  and  that  ernployment  costs 
in  that  industry  actually  constituted  in  1949 
a  siualler  fraction  cf  the  sales  dollar  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  30  years.  All  these 
factors  clearly  Indicate  that  the  national 
economy  is  running  in  high  gear  at  its  pro- 
ductive end  and  at  its  profit  end.  Otir  econ- 
omy is  producing  more  than  ever,  and  pro- 
viding higher  profits  than  ever.  Yet  unem- 
ployment hangs  on. 

I  know  of  several  areas  in  my  own  home 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  know  of  areas  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  un- 
employment is  of  critical  proportions.  I 
cannot  reassure  these  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives who  come  asking  for  assistanco 
from  the  Federal  Government,  by  citing  the 
fact  that  there  are  53,700,000  people  already 
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things  arr  txx^mw.g  ui 


Ho,  for  Uiow  vbo  ftr*  UDCsnpkjyBd.  for 

Utc  la  •?«««  of  ertueal  «a«m- 

tb*  pcnocal  e'ec^K  are  almost  as 

Bwnt  ««n  •  ■HMni  luakMd  oC  aa  lacdated 
gtUMtton.  TbcT*  are  the  saja«  cAaett  oa 
tiM  ladMdTML  on  i^e  lam^j,  aad  oo  tb* 
eoHa^Blty— «£ecu  liTe  ripples  ttOB  a  rrcn* 
ttrrrr-.  'rv-  •.  -   -^ 

\re  --      -  'ii**  ifastAge  tn  buman 

r«curv-«     v.-  :ra»*  ti>e  cooMquent 

(}«cre^<«  ;::  ,       -.  lomx  and  In  con- 

1  baw  aeen  flfWM  j:^  ^  ;  tiAt  in  lereral 
E-.ates  d  tii«  C=A».  tocl  "T  owii.  lb« 

UMOunt  oi  mautj  Uua  U  u..^  paid  out  for 
iiiniii|iliij— III  Iwinilii  la oaoMkOiaahtj  grrat- 
er  T^»'^  ibe  amoont  of  money  craning  into 
these  ;u:a<i»  m  ti»  form  oX  pajroU  oonlri- 
bottoba.  In  Ke»  Tortt  to  1»«B.  »2-13  waa 
paid  out  for  every  doUar  reeetrcd.  In  Rbode 
Island  ibe  ratio  was  $5.79  paid  out  In  unem- 
piojment  benefits  lor  every  doUar  received. 
In  »err  ;e-»  States  at  the  Unlcn.  in  1£^9.  m^s 
man  inaoej  eoUected  than  m-as  paid  out. 
Tb«  attoaUoti  w»s  exactly  the  reverse  in  1W8. 
W«  need  DOC  take  mgbt  from  these  figures, 
but  ««  fboold  be  ooitcemed. 

I  do  not  think  that  tbto  country  can  afford 
any  aToldaliie  unemployment.  The  hallmark 
cf  a  dynamic  eoooomy  is  labor  abortage  ar.d 
not  labcr  lurpltH.  W«  must  move  constant- 
ly in  the  direction  of  more  ]ob&.  In  an  ex- 
panding cconainy.  there  should  be  more  Jobs 
than  people  to  fil'.  them  and  not  vice  Tersa. 

While  ycu  and  I  recognlw  this  toct.  there 
are  many  wbo  do  not.  There  are  many  who 
teel  that  unsaBptoyment  is  a  natural  pbe- 
vblch.  vhOs  unlcrtunate  for  th« 
eoooemed.  sbould  not  call  t6e 
ictkm.  Of  courae.  tbla  U  tbe 
point  of  new  vhich  vas  prcralfent  in 
1999.  Kv«n  a  dcpiisslnn  Is  a  nattn&l  devel- 
opasBt.  according  to  tbese  people.  They 
coactder  a  depreaston  as  an  iswntial  adjust' 
It  in  the  cjcle  of  boom  and  btist,  and 
to  be  accepted  like  the  weather. 

Tears  ago  tbe  Mkartastppt  osed  to  orerflow 
lu  banks  almost  svery  !•»*'  catMlng  damaga 
to  farms  and  Ikomss  tlinmgbOQt  a  great  part 
of  our  eoontry.  Many  of  you  wiU  remember 
the  annual  pictures  in  the  nevareela.  as  reg- 
ular as  the  aeasbiM  thetnaelves.  shoving 
houses  and  bams  floatlrg  down  the  raging 
rtvcEB.  But  today  we  have  learned  to  con'.Tol 
thcas  floote.  Alcr.g  all  the  rivers  where  the 
IMtral  Oofcmmcnt  baa  astaUished  great 
radamatv»  and  flood  control  works,  floods  no 
loader  menace  the  Uves  cf  people.  Only  along 
those  nvers  where  rach  prc)ecu  have  not 
bern  vmdertaken  do  these  floods  persist.  The 
Inference  is  obvious. 

IX  we  can  build  sucoessftil  defenses  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  we  can  certainly  build 
defense  against  economic  fcrccs.  We  can 
and  must  provide  precautions  againet  the 
overflow  of  our  ecooomir  system.  To  wait 
u:xtU  tbe  flood  tide  of  depression  hits  vu  is 
both  stupid  and  wasteful.  We  caunot 
afford  It. 

When  I  say  we  cannot  afford  it.  I  am  think- 
Ing  not  orJy  In  terms  of  cur  doowatlc  econ- 
omy but  alftO  in  terms  of  the  world  sttuaUon. 
The  totalitarlans  are  telling  the  under- 
priTllcgsd  peaple»  of  the  world  that  tbe  free- 
entcrprtac  system  u  a  system  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  aixl  tLe  exploltatujn  of  the  m&ny. 
that  this  sy»icm  carries  within  liself  the 
•cads  of  its  own  dislntcgMtloa.  and  that 
imanipioyment  Is  sa  asssntlal  a  part  of  that 
system  as  pru&ts.  You  and  I  are  determined 
to  prove  that  these  reactionaries  oX  the  left 
arc  ••  wrong  as  the  reacttunaries  cf  the  right. 


VTe  must  ar.v:  .^ve  that  w»  can  retain 

the    indiT.".  r— .?•    system    without 

toleratlBs;   i  t.    AU  this.   I   be- 

lieve. .  .aeveU  through  the  partid- 

patic-  .'  I.  rnment  in  the  planned  co- 
operr.  .        s      .^rs  of  cur  economy. 

Oc.e     c     .     -  F--rcpe     today     which 

typifte*  -.  !  -  ;  f  whst  we  wish  to 
avoid   is    I.  '.      the  Soviet   zone   of 

eastern  C  :-~  no  uuen'ployment, 

but  forced  Ubor  exlsu.  We  do  not  wish  full 
employment  of  that  kind.  In  western  Ger- 
n:any.'  under  the  so-<*lled  free-enterprise 
system,  unemployment  is  widespread.  We 
in  America  must  show  that  full  employment 
may  be  achieved  without  the  incredible  evil 
c;  forced  labor  and  that  free  enterprise  may 
be  preacrved  without  the  tragic  incidence  of 
unemployment. 

I  have  described,  from  its  most  important 
aspects,  the  problem  we  face.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  tbe  protdem  in  order  to  understand 
the  importance  of  doing  something  about  it 
:.->w — today — before  It  is  too  late. 

But  what  are  we  to  do.  and  why  have  we 
dcme  so  little  to  date?  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  have  actually  done  a  great  deal.  But 
m&ny  proposals  for  essential  action  still  lie 
dcrmant  in  congressional  committees. 

What  we  have  done — what  the  Roosevelt 
administration  accomplished  In  rectifying 
cur  economic  s>"5tea  before  the  war.  and 
what  the  Truman  administration  has 
achieved  since  the  war — has  been  largely 
eSeciive  In  preventing  the  disastrous  post- 
war depression  wiJch  so  many  people 
prophesied. 

But  what  has  been  left  undone  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  gre2t  dangers  which  we  fsce  to- 
day. There  we  many  undefended  and  vul- 
nerable areas  in  our  economy  today.  We 
are  today  spending  a  vast  amount  of  money 
en  the  cold  war.  But.  oi  cotorse,  we  must 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  threat  to  otir 
security  ceases — any  other  course  would  be 
disastrous.  Shotild  the  necessity  for  that 
sp>endiiig  rjddenly  stop,  as  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  it  will,  we  would  face  a  real  eco- 
nomic crisis  unle«s  we  were  prepared — as 
we  must  be  prepared — for  concerted  eco- 
nomic actioo  to  meet  this  or  any  other 
emergency. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
programs  which  the  administration  has  pro. 
posed  In  the  recent  past  for  meeting  the 
problem  of  economic  expansion  and  unen\- 
ployment — programs  which  are  still  awaiting 
congressional  action  and  approval.  And 
then  I  shall  refer  to  steps  which  must  be 
taken,  even  beyond  these  administration  pro- 
posals, if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
dangerous  p>erlod. 

The  administration  has  long  been  propos- 
ing the  development  of  our  great  river  val- 
leys— the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri,  to 
nume  only  two.  These  developmenu  would 
be  s'mllar  to  the  TVA.  If  these  proposals  had 
been  written  Into  law,  the  effect  would  have 
ben  to  St  Imtilattf  economic  activity  through- 
cut  the  country,  and  to  glre  new  strength, 
balance,  and  resourcefulness  to  our  national 
eetmomy. 

President  Trimian  proposed  a  program  of 
cooperative  hotislng  for  persons  of  mldd!e  in- 
come. If  this  had  been  acted  upon  favorably, 
a  new  stlmuitu  would  have  been  provided  for 
the  entire  construction  Industry. 

President  Truman  has  UTKed — as  you  and 
I  have,  loo — the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  act  has  been 
to  slow  down  tbe  organization  of  tbe  unor- 
ganised, particularly  In  tbe  8outh.  and  to 
hamper  the  process  of  collective  bargaining 
throughout  the  coimtry.  In  ecotu)mlc  terms 
thu  baa  meant  a  smaller  »hare  cf  the  na- 
tlooAt  income  tor  working  taen  and  women 
a:id  a  lower  level  of  purchasing  power  for 
,t..e  Nation  a  clilel  consumers. 


I  repeat  a  pledge  I  have  frequen  ly  made. 
to  do  my  best,  along  with  you.  to  s:cure  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Taft-HartUy  Act. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  pending 
administration  proposals  which  :iave  not 
been  acted  upon  or  are  still  ur.de r  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  But  th.-re  Is  no 
point  or  purpose  In  reviewing  what  might 
have  been  done  or  what  should  lave  been 
done.  We  who  are  gathered  here  tcday  must 
take  coiuisel  on  what  must  be  dote. 


We  must  study  and  review  very  carefully 

o\ir  entire  tax  structure.  Durtni;  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  an  Ul-tlmcd  and  i  l-adwsed 
change  was  made  in  our  tax  lan-s.  That 
change  was  a  windfall  for  the  rloh  and  a 
mere  sop  to  those  of  small  and  medium  In- 
come. The  result  was  a  great  saving  for  a 
few,  but  provided  very  little  added  buying 
power  for  the  many.  I  am  not  criticizing  cor- 
porate profits.  What  decs  al.arm  me  is  the 
fact  that  take-home  pay  of  American  farmers 
and  workers  has  not  kept  pace.  Today  we 
must  correct  that  situation. 

We  must  eliminate  or  drastically  reduce 
excise  taxes  which  are  a  burden  on  'he  lower- 
income  groups. 

We  must  enact  Into  law  a  reasonable  ex- 
cess-profits tax.  which  will  yield  cimpensa- 
tcry  revenues  but  which  will  not  he  injuri- 
ous to  business  Incentive. 

n 
We  must  expand  ou'*  scclal-secvrlty  pro- 
gram and  Increase  old-age  benefl  a.  With 
adequate  old-age  pensio.is,  the  ag.^d  group 
in  our  population  will  continue  tc  be  cus- 
tomers fcr  the  products  of  farm  anl  factury 
instead  of  living  wretched  and  rilnlmum 
existences  on  public  relief  or  charity. 

m 

We  must  launch  a  vigorous  profjirm  of  en- 
couraging and  supporting  small  business 
along  the  lines  recently  recommend<!d  by  the 
President. 

IV 


shelf  of 
ow  us  to 
planning 
'.tuatlons 
^loyment 


program 
it  cheap 
be  avail- 

s   cf   In- 
workers 


We  must  develop  a  large  reserve 
pt.b'.lc-works  projects  which  will  al 
do  b«?tter  long-range  puMlc-works 
end  permit  us  to  meet  emergency  s 
In  special  local  areas  where  unem; 
develops. 

» 

We  must  promote  and  expand  otir 
of  water-power  devekpment  so  th 
power  in  Increasing  quantities  will 
able  to  lower  the  production  cost 
dustry  and  provide  higher  wages  for 
and  lower  prices  for  constmiers. 

VI 

We  must  continue  to  search  foi-  an  Im- 
proved formula  for  agriculture,  so  th^it  the 
prosperity  cf  our  farmers  will  be  preserved 
and  iucreaj>ed.  maintaining  their  purchasing 
power  but  findlrg  some  way  to  link  increased 
farm  production  with  lower  cost!  to  the 
consumers. 

vn 

We  must  expand  our  public  hotislng  pro- 
gr:un.  and  must  promote  through  coopera- 
tives and  other  measures,  the  prevision  of 
adequate  housing  at  reasonable  rentals  for 
the  vast  middle-Income  sector  of  cur  popu- 
lation. We  must  eliminate  slums,  wherevt-r 
they  are  found. 

rm 

We  must  adopt  a  scientific  apjjroach  to 
our  budgeury  problems.  We  must  econ- 
omize wherever  possible  on  wasteful  and 
ineOlctent  operations  of  Government,  but  w*> 
miut  be  strictly  selective  In  our  economies. 
We  must  avoid  reckless  and  Indiscriminate 
slashes  in  our  budget,  with  consequent  re- 
percussions In  the  entire  national  economy. 
Wc  are  not  in  a  normal  economic  period. 
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The  advocates  of  Indiscriminate  sla^hln:^ 
cite  the  fact  that  World  War  II  has  been  over 
for  5  years  and  that  the  budget  must  get 
back  to  normal.  But  t3.60  out  of  every  S5 
that  our  Government  spends  today  Is  de- 
voted either  to  paying  for  previous  wars  or 
for  preparing  against  future  ones.  In  such 
a  situation,  we  dare  not  economize  at  the 
expense  of  either  cur  national  security  or  cur 
national  economy.  To  dJ  either  would  lend 
to  disaster  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

n 

On  the  International  front  we  must  take 
all  necessary  msasures  to  draw  the  entire 
world^-or  as  great  a  part  of  It  as  possible — 
into  a  cooperative  effort  to  raise  the  gciicrcl 
level  of  production  everywhere.  In  this  en- 
deavor, more  than  in  any  other,  our  eco- 
nomic skills  and  capacities  can  find  iin  out- 
let. In  this  endeavor,  we  can  give  a  dynamic 
cast  to  our  economy  and  provide  an  almost 
unlimited  horizon  for  Its  expansion. 

The  Immediate  program  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  to  achieve 
this  latter  purpose  is  popularly  called  the 
point  4  program.  It  is  Included  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  Is  expected  to 
be  finally  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  the  course  of  the 
next  2  weeks. 

Tnis  program,  for  which  only  $35,000,000 
Is  authorized  In  the  pending  legislation — 
considerably  less  than  It  should  l>e  In  my 
oplnlon^provides  for  technological  assist- 
ance to  other  countries,  especially  to  un- 
developed areas,  for  the  stimulation  of  their 
economic  and  productive  efforts. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  from  the  productive  de- 
velopment of  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
earth  will  come  a  vastly  Increased  and  m.u- 
tually  profitable  trade  which  may.  I  hope. 
pave  the  way  for  that  peace  v.hlch  the  diplo- 
mats have  thus  far  failed  to  win.  but  which 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  world 
may  yet  recure. 

X 

Fina'.ly,  v:e  must  develop  all  our  unde- 
vclcped  resources,  but  conserve  the  expend- 
able ones.  Cur  greatest  resource  and  our 
least  expendable  must  be  considered  our  hu- 
man resources — the  lives,  energies,  and  hap- 
piness of  our  people.  And  although  I  have 
not  referred  to  It  In  detail,  or  as  a  separate 
program,  this  means  carrying  through  a  full 
and  undiluted  clvll-rlghts  and  human-rights 
program. 

This  Is  my  program  not  only  for  full  em- 
ployment and  for  the  control  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  for  a  dynamic  future  for  America. 
It  Is  the  same  philosophy  which  President 
Truman,  In  a  speech  at  Butte.  Mont.,  last 
week  described  as  "the  way  to  the  highest 
level  of  wcll-belnj  fcr  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth."  It  is  the  way  to  that  freedom  from 
fear  and  want  of  which  President  Roosevelt 
spoke  so  eloquently  10  years  ago. 

As  I  stand  here  on  this  platform.  In  the 
good  company  of  friends,  and  as  I  define 
this  program  and  this  philosophy,  which  I 
know  you  share.  I  can  almost  hear  the  ap- 
proving voice  of  my  o.d  friends  and  your 
great  leader,  whose  living  monument  Is  this 
mighty  union  cf  400.C00  working  men  and 
women.  Bui  Sidney  HiUman's  monument  is 
much  more  than  Just  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union — as  noble  a  monu- 
ment as  It  Is.  Sidney  Hillman's  true  me- 
morial Is  In  the  impetus  he  gave  to  liberal 
causes  and  principles  In  this  entire  Nation 
of  ours.  Ke  stands  In  that  Valhalla  of 
mighty  men  who  enabled  our  country  to 
emerge  from  a  chaos  of  despair  Into  a  new 
era  of  strencth  and  vigor.  That  strength 
and  vigor  b.'-ought  us  victory  In  war.  The 
greatest  monument  that  waits  still  to  be 
erected  to  Sidney  Hillman  Is  the  use  of  that 
strength  and  vigor  to  bring  peace  and  Justice 
end  well-tielns  to  all  mankind. 


(Fr:m  th^  r-Tew  York  Tanes  of  May  22.  19Z0] 

Job  Openings  Thail  P.iee  in  Laeoh  Foact — 
Annual  Inceeass  cf  800 .OW  to  1.100.000 
WoRKzas  PoiE3  FaosLim,  S.\ys  Receh\t:  Bodt 

'^<AsinscJO^,  May  21. — Important  questions 
cf  economic  policy  are  pcsed  by  the  failure 
of  employment  opportunities  to  keep  pace 
with  the  800,000  to  1.100.000  persons  added 
to  the  Katlcns  labor  force  each  year,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  said  tcday. 

The  Reserve  Board's  monthly  bulletin  said 
an  increase  cf  l.CDO.COO  was  expected  in  the 
labor  force  this  year. 

At  cvrrent  hi^h  levels  of  activity,  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  unemployment  Is  difficult 
partly  because  the  programs  appropriate  fcr 
treating  large-scale  cyclical  unemployment 
appear  to  be  largely  inappropriate  !or  dealing 
with  the  present  siiuation.  It  was  added. 

The  unemployment  problem  so  far  has  not 
b?en  sufRclently  acute  to  require  broad  Fed- 
eral action,  but  It  has  been  serious  for  some 
areas  and,  of  course,  for  the  workers  af- 
fected, the  bulletin  said. 

Unemployment  increased  in  the  first  quar- 
tsr  of  this  year  to  the  highest  levels  since 
b?fore  the  war.  The  high  point  was  reached 
In  February  vrhen  the  total  unemployed  was 
4.700,CC0  persons.  By  last  /nonth  the  total 
had  declined  to  3,500,000,  partly  as  a  result 
of  seasonal  factors. 

Rising  productivity  due  to  the  record 
amounts  cf  money  spent  by  indu.stry  in  re- 
cent years  on  "new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  highly  efficient  design"  accounts 
largely  for  the  fact  that  production  has  In- 
creased more  than  employment  since  last 
summer,  the  Board  said. 

The  recessicn  early  last  year  Intensified 
ccmpetitive  pressure  on  management  to  re- 
duce costs,  partly  by  curtailing  employment 
and  by  utilizing  those  employees  more  effi- 
ciently. 

The  Nation  had  a  total  labcr  force  last 
year  of  e3.600.000.  or  58  percent  cf  the  popu- 
lation 14  years  cf  age  and  over.  This  was 
7.600.000  m.ore  than  in  1940  vrhen  56  percent 
of  the  population  of  working  age  v.as  in  the 
labcr  force. 

The  bullptln  reported  that  although  em- 
ployment generally  was  below  the  1S48  peak 
there  v>-as  one  outstanding  group  in  which  it 
was  higher — Government  workers.  The 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees  has 
declined  somewhat  since  m:d-1949  but  State 
and  local  government  employment,  after  ris- 
ing until  the  end  cf  1949.  has  shown  little 
further  change.  Two  other  categories  also 
shewed  slight  Increases — employment  in 
finance  and  In  domestic  service. 

More  than  7,0C0.0C0  workers  received  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  last  year. 
About  2.000,000  exhausted  their  benefit  rights 
(averaging  12  weeks'  duration),  compared 
with  LOCO.OOO  in  1943. 

AVIXAGE   WEIKLT   BEXETIT    $21 

The  average  weekly  benefit  for  those  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  was  $21 
a  weeSf.  or  about  one-third  the  average 
weekly  vr?ce  in  covered  employment,  it  was 
added.  Because  earnings  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  benefits  allotted,  however,  the 
percentage  of  wage  loss  covered  by  unem- 
ployment was  held  to  be  smaller  than  in 
prewar  days  • 

Payments  out  of  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  since  early  last  year  have  exceeded  re- 
ceipts. For  the  year  1949  more  than  $1.- 
700.000.000  were  paid  out  In  unemployment 
benefits  under  State  programs,  while  tax 
receipts  and  Interest  earned  totaled  only 
$1,000.0:0,000.  with  the  result  that  the  bal- 
ance In  State  accounts  In  the  trust  fund  was 
reduced  from  the  high  level  of  $7,600,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1948  to  $6,900,000,000  at  the 
close  of  1949. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  unem- 
ployment benefits  averaged  $2,200,000,000  at 
an  annual  rate  i.nd  were  cbout  double  the 
receipts.  The  disparity  between  receipts  and 
claims  has  compelled  a  number  of  States  to 
increase  tax  rates  on  employers. 


Railway  Strike  Ban 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOVEl 

IN"  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29k  1950 

?.!r.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  -Railway  Stri.ke  Ban."  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  10,  1950. 

There  bein?  ho  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ratlwat  Strike  B.Uf 

Let  us  hope  that  common  sense  leads  the 
Senate  Labor  subcommittee  to  approve  the 
bill  of  Senator  Eok:*ei,l.  of  Mlisouri,  which 
will  outlaw  railroad  strikes  once  and  for  all. 
Do:.N£LL  s  measure  would  make  strikes  and 
lockouts  m  railway  disputes  illegal  and  fcrca 
the  contending  parties  to  compulsory  aibi- 
tratlon. 

The  Bonnell  bill  follows  general  accept- 
ance that  the  Railv.-ay  Labor  .^ct.  once  re- 
garded as  a  model  measure  for  labor  dis- 
putes, has  failed  adequately  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  As  testimony  before  the 
committee  showed,  the  unions  have  refused 
to  accept  decisions  of  fact-finding  boards, 
using  these  decisions  as  a  line  of  departure 
from  which  to  pursue  their  demands. 

Obviously,  new  legislation  must  replace 
the   Railway  Labcr  .^ct. 

Because  railroads  operate  in  the  public 
Interest  and  the  m.ovcment  of  their  trains 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety,  very  rigid  con- 
trol was  established  over  them  years  ago 
by  governmental  agencies.  Railroad  pres- 
idents may  not  arbitrarily  close  down  their 
lines  as  a  shopkeeper  may  roll  up  his  shutters. 

Therefore  it  seems  logical  that  railway 
labor  may  not  fiout  Its  obligations  to  the 
public  and  arbitrarily  strand  trains.  But 
such  is  the  present  ca^e  in  the  matter  of 
four  major  systems  where  the  firemen  de- 
manded an  extra  fireman  on  Diesel  locomo- 
tives to  help  the  regular  fireman  look  cut  the 
window — or  else. 

This  line  of  reasoning  applies  equally  to 
public  utilities  on  which  the  Nation  relies 
fcr  its  transportation,  communication,  light, 
heat,  and  power. 


Prepare,  America! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  my  recent  trip  to  Florida 
a  number  of  people  asked  that  I  sub- 
mit for  publication  in  the  Ccncressxonai. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRES§^^^\L  RECORD 


Rroora  the  f clicking  able  5pe«rh  by  H:n. 
Jwiia  P.  Selle.  o!  Game^vUie,  Ra.  I  Ounk 
that  lu  cedents  will  be  raluablc  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rzooss: 

|By  Lt  Jclir.  F.  Se^e.  United  StAt«  Naral 
BcMrre) 
Tb«  people  at  tb*  UntMd  States  hare  added 
•  ceT  Caj  to  thdr  ttrt  of  ■>tfc»ml  cbserr. 
•Dces  Tt^e  Proklcnt  bas  designated  S3:\:r- 
day.  Maj  ao.  m  Aimed  rorocB  Day.  and  for 
the  ftnt  ttxae  In  history  th«  !7atlon  has  be«n 
called  to  par  tnbu;«  ;o  all  its  armed  lorces 
oa  tlM  Mm*  daj.  This  cosMtpt  of  nnlila- 
tton  ki  nntlMr  ■nnbclsed  t^  the  slogan 
for  tb*  fcat  AzBMd  Forces  Dey — Teamed  for 


By  the  reeeot  tmWIratlno  of  our  land.  sea. 
and  »ir  lorcea  into  oce  tntesrated  defense  cr- 
guazatloo  v«  hare  iioat  much  to  strengthen 
tte  tceoiwork  uad  cooperttxm  so  ntal  to  the 
prpum'^  of  oar  aatkmal  sectiritT.  Bat  th« 
team  vblefa  mmtt  aeoept  this  trenendooB 
mpoosfbaitT  cannot  be  compoeed  ci  only 
our  Aray.  our  Kstt.  and  our  Air  Force. 
Tou  and  I  and  every  other  loral  snd  re- 
tp^jtwf***  citizen  of  these  United  States  must, 
a  uiiuilCj    be  members  of  that  team. 

In  a  sense,  eren  though  ve  are  drtlians. 
«e  are  the  caost  Important  element  in  cur 
^tff*n—  mechanism  because  ve  call  the  sig> 
for  the  miliary  EnabUshment.  By 
dcetloa  at  pahUc  oekrlals.  by  our  ex- 
•ttttadcs  and  through  the  actions 
ct  thoae  cAelaIa.ve  determine  the  extent  of 
the  military  program.  Whether  our  Armed 
Forces  are  to  consist  of  a  half  mlllinn,  a  mil- 
ttao.  or  five  million  men  is  for  us  to  say. 
Wbrthcr  they  wUl  be  properly  equipped  with 
the  latest  derelcptnents  of  modem  warfare, 
or  armed  with  obsolete  and  IneffectiTe  eqvilp- 
mcDt  depends  upon  cur  decisions.  And 
■tnce  «e  hold  the  nspotisibUity  for  making 
these  extremely  Important  decisions  it  is 
absolutely  eesentlal  that  we  mtJce  them  after 
careful  and  Intelligent  consideration  of  many 
dlTcrse  factors. 

In  the  past  we  hare  been  probe  to  confuse 
our  potential  capacity  for  waging  a  war  with 
our  current  military  strength.  We  felt  that 
we  were  ctrcmg  simply  because  we  knew 
that  we  cotild  become  strong.  It  might  be 
argued  thit  we  were  right  in  this  confusion 
because  «e  won  our  wars.  This  is  true. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  we  could  hare 
avoided  those  wars  completely  and  won  them 
without  fighting  had  we  been  a  little  st.-ong- 
er  all  the  time. 

In  1914  Kaiser  Wilhelm  lock  the  calcu- 
lated risk  that  the  United  Stat£a  thociangly 
unprepared,  eould  doc  ■uaiar  her  potential 
military  might  quickly  '"^t*'  to  interfere 
with  his  program  of  cooquest.  It  should  be 
small  oomforx  to  us  that  we  proTed  him 
«Tt»g.  By  being  a  ttttle  stronger  in  1914 
ourselves,  be  would  not  have  been  tempted 
by  what  saeoMd  to  be  such  favorable  odds. 

If  w«  bad  iMtf  an  army  of  a.OOOjOX)  men 
tn  1990  aflielcntly  trained  and  i>roperly 
equipped,  would  Adolf  H:t:er  bare  taken  his 
n},^*nrt^  risk?  It  is  a  shameful  thing  to 
have  to  admit  that  we  placed  such  a  tempta- 
tion before  him.  At  a  time  when  manpower, 
and  the  industrial  plant  necessary  to  equip 
that  manpower  were  rotting  in  idleness  we 
vatched  the  war  clouds  gather  in  Exirope 
and  did  almost  nothing  about  it  until  we 
were  caught  in  the  deluge  ourselves. 

True,  we  proved  that  Hitler  was  not  in- 
fallible when  »t  came  to  predicting  the  skill 
with  which  we  could  convert  potential 
strenifth  into  strength  in  being  But  we  had 
to  fl^ht  a  terrible  war  to  prove  it. 

Today,  in  1950.  hUtory  la  repealing  Itself. 
A  powerful  aggressor,  having  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed Its  tntentlcdi  to  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Is  arming  itself  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  For  what  purp<j*e — national  de- 
fen.«/e?  Are  the  Rusaians  seriously  afraid 
that    the    United    btales    with    lU   mctliball 


fleet.  Its  pitifully  few  modern  planes,  and  its 
half-mlUion-man  army  Is  planning  a  war  of 
a^rcre&ston  against  such  a  well  insulated 
enemy?  There  is  only  one  conclusion  which 
can  be  reached  by  any  man  willing  to  face  up 
to  tinpleasant  facts.  Russia  is  preparing  for 
war.  War  against  whom?  Regardless  of 
where  and  against  whom  the  first  shot  is 
fired  or  the  first  bomb  dropped,  the  war  will 
be  directed  against  us.  Without  cur  active 
assistance  no  single  nation  or  group  dl  na- 
tions could  resist  the  Russian  onslaught. 
And  since  we  cannct  tolerate  the  loss  of  any 
of  our  few  allies,  we  would  have  to  fight  at 
their  side  and  win  or  lose  together. 

If  history  were  to  repeat  Its  full  cycle  we 
would  hold  OMT  defense  program  to  a  min- 
imum; sacrifice  our  allies  while  arming  our- 
selves, and  after  a  bloody  struggle  emerge 
ar.ce  more  victorious  to  face  the  task  of  once 
more  rebuilding  a  shattered  world.  It  would 
cost  us  many  millions  of  human  lives,  un- 
toid  suffering,  and  countless  billions  of  dol- 
lars. And  at  best  we  would  have  proved  that 
the  Russian  high  command  had  again,  like 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Adolf  Hitler,  underesti- 
mated cur  capacity  for  converting  our  econ- 
omy and  manpower  to  a  war  basis.  But  can 
we  dare  aastime  that  the  whole  cycle  will 
repeat  itself  in  tbto?  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Just  this  one  time  our  enemy  might 
have  calculated  his  risks  a  littler  more  accu- 
rately than  we  did  our  own. 

Today  we  have  peace,  an  uncertain  and 
tenuous  peace,  but  nonetheless  peace.  If 
war  comes  to  snatch  peace  away  frcm  us 
we  a-ill  £.ght  desperately  to  regain  It.  We 
will  Er.cr.fice  our  wealth,  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  very  lives  to  resiablish  peace. 
And  tiiC  peace  we  have  today  is  infinitely 
more  desireable  than  the  best  peace  that 
could  possibly  result  from  another  war  even 
if  We  won  cur.  victory — and  can  we  be  so 
sxire  cf  that  victory?  Why  not  fight  for  that 
peace  while  we  have  it  so  that  we  can  keep 
it.  instead  of  waiting  tintil  we  lose  it. 

Our  fight  to  keep  our  peace  cannot  be 
won  by  negative  measures,  by  too  little,  too 
late.  It  must  be  an  aggressive  and  mighty 
effort.  Its  first  step  must  be  military  pre-' 
ptaredness  on  such  a  scale  that  an  aggressor 
will  not  dare  take  the  calculated  risk  of 
effectively  winning  a  war  before  we  can 
muster  our  latent  strength.  Admitting 
that  such  a  military  program  is  wasteful  and 
costly.  It  is  still  less  wasteful  and  less  costly 
than  war.  And  It  costs  nothing  in  Uvea  and 
bloody  agony.  Whatever  It  costs,  if  Russia 
can  afford  her  scale  of  military  might  we  can 
afford  to  come  near  enough  In  matching  it 
to  prevent  an  armed  test.  We  must  rebuild 
our  moral  strength  and  become  real  Ameri- 
cans who  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  peace 
and  freedom.  The  whole  free  world  depends 
on  UB  today.  If  we  cut  the  odds  too  fine  In 
our  calculated  risk  the  free  people  of  the 
world  8U3er  defeat  with  us. 

We  must  prepare  our  defenses  on  such  a 
scale  that  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  win 
any  war  forced  on  us,  but  will  be  able  to 
make  our  strength  so  apparent  that  no  one, 
no  matter  how  optimistic,  no  matter  how 
blind,  can  mistake  it  for  anything  else  than 
an  invincible  force.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  too  much  prcp.iredness.  The  better  pre- 
pared the  better  we  h%i-e  won  our  war  for 
peace.  Military  preparedness  is  costly,  and 
the  naore  effective  it  Is  the  more  wasteful  it 
is  because  we  will  never  have  to  Uie  It.  The 
costs  are  tilgh  but  the  stakes  are  higher. 
What  Is  It  worth  to  you.  as  you  listen  to  this 
radio  program,  to  know  that  the  United 
States  Is  safe  against  war?  So  strong  that 
war  is  unlikely  to  occur,  and  so  strong  that 
victory  is  assured  if  a  foulhardly  aggressor 
ch'joses  to  test  that  strength. 

During  this  fiscal  year  we  are  spending 
•bout  7  percent  of  our  naiiunal  Income  on 
our   del«ri«e   program.     It   Is   reported   tliat 


Russia  is  devoting  about  25  percent  of  her 
national  effort  to  military  programs.  Can 
we  afford  to  match  such  a  schedule?  Let's 
ask  ourselves  instead — can  wc  afford  not  to 
match  It? 

In  1J42  we  did  not  say  how  much  war 
can  we  afford.  We  asked  ourselves,  what 
must  we  do  to  win  the  war — and  then  did 
it.  We  are  at  war  today,  fighting  to  keep 
something  we  value  highly  and  we  must 
ask  ourselves  tlie  same  question.  The 
natural  odds  are  with  an  aggressor  nation 
which  can  choose  the  time  and  plare  for 
the  beginning  of  a  shooting  war.  It  is  not 
enough  therefore  that  we  match  our  mili- 
tary potential.  In  every  field  we  mu5t  be 
superior,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  such  an  effort 
would  bankrupt  us.  Is  It  bankrupting  Rus- 
sia? If  it  is.  it  would  seem  wise  to  force 
her  to  even  greater  efforts  and  thus  hasten 
the  process.  And  if  it  is  not,  we  can  afford 
more  than  Russia.  We  must  use  cn.re  and 
Judgment  In  our  defense  program,  nf  c^urse, 
so  that  we  do  not  waste  our  irreplaceable 
natural  resources,  but  we  must  not  be- 
grudge our  labor,  our  time,  and  our  man- 
power. Our  reserve  proj^ams  should  be  en- 
couraged and  expanded.  Last  night  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  officer  I  spent  an  evening 
with  nearly  two  hundred  other  young  men 
cf  Gainesville  In  our  new  training  center. 

The  ycung  men  of  this  Nation  can  perform 
no  better  national  service  than  partlclpa- 
tlor.  In  such  programs  as  conducted  by  each  of 
the  three  services.  But  It  Is  up  to  us  as  tax- 
payers and  citizens  to  see  that  they  have  the 
equipment  and  facilities  they  need.  When 
war  comes,  if  It  does  come,  and  as  it  surely 
will  if  we  gamble  with  our  national  defenses, 
it  will  come  swiftly.  We  owe  it  to  the  young 
men  who  must  fight  It,  that  we  prepare  them 
for  the  risks  they  must  then  take. 

Let  history  never  record  that  the  United 
States  cf  America,  once  the  greatest  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  risked  an  atomic  war 
and  lost  it,  or  even  risked  It  and  won  It  be- 
cause it  was  soft  and  loved  Itr  pleasures.  Its 
leisure,  and  Its  comfortable  way  of  life  so 
much  that  It  failed  to  prepare  for  a  conflict 
which  was  inevitable  in  the  face  of  such  fail- 
ure to  prepare.  As  I  close,  ask  yourself  this 
question :  Am  I  confident  In  my  own  own 
mind  that  the  United  States  has  taken  ade- 
quate measures  to  prevent  war,  or  to  win  it 
if  all  means  of  prevention  fall?  Am  I  certain 
of  victory  In  the  wm  for  peace,  either  to  keep 
it  or  to  restore  It?  and  If  you  cannot  answer 
with  a  confidently  "Yes"' — do  something 
about  It.  Exercise  your  prerogatives  as  a 
citizen.  Let  your  legislators  know  how  you 
feel. 

We  call  the  piays.  Let's  back  up  our 
Armed  Forces,  effectively  and  unstlntlngly. 
Let's  show  them— and  for  that  matter  the 
whole  world — our  friends  to  encourage  them, 
our  enemies  to  discourage  them— that  wc,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  teamed  for 
defense. 


Amendmenl  of  Railway  Labor  Acl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitlpd  "To  Amend  Railway  Labor  Act," 
published  in  the  Braumont  (Tc.\.)  En- 
tcrpri^ie  of  May  3,  19o0. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Amend  Railwst  Laeox  Act 

For  years  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
pointed  to  as  a  mo-'el  piece  of  legislation, 
effective  In  preventing  strikes  in  the  rail 
transportation  industry.  This  is  true  no 
longer. 

The  Railway  Age,  which  speaks  for  the 
Nation's  railroads,  says:  '  Tae  only  practi- 
cable solution  of  the  present  dangerous  drift 
in  Industrial  relations  on  the  railroads  lies 
in  EJbstantlal  amendment  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act." 

To  accomplish  this  purpose.  Senator  Don- 
NEU.  of  Missouri  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
Senate  which  would  outlaw  railroad  strikes 
or  Icck-outs  called  In  defiance  of  the  awards 
made  by  Presidential  boards. 

V.'hen  the  device  cf  appointing  Presidential 
boards  was  Incorporated  In  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  It  was  assumed  that  the  Board's  findings 
would  te  respected  by  the  railroad  Industry. 
Hore  of  late  the  American  people  have  learned 
that  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  with  Its  previ- 
sions to  delay  strikes  until  a  settlement  can 
tc  reached,  no  longer  protects  them  frcm 
dl:ruptIons  In  transportation  which  In  turn 
affect  large  segments  of  the  Nation's  Industry 
and  business. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as  charged,  that 
the  railroad  workers  are  no  longer  afraid  a 
strike  will  jeopardize  their  jobs  or  their  sen- 
iority, it  is  a  fact  that  the  "mobilization  of 
public  opinion"  by  the  President  and  the 
authority  of  the  President  himself  no  longer 
can  p:  event  strikes. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  satisfactory  up 
to  about  9  years  ago.  It  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that  since  a  threatened  walk-out  In  1941 
caused  Ur.  Roosevelt  to  ask  his  "Emergency 
Board "  to  favor  the  railroad  workers,  the 
rnllrcad  unions  have  shown  unwillingness  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

In  1946  there  was  a  Nation-wide  strike  of 
engmemen  and  trainmen.  Another  strike  of 
these  workers  Is  threatened  over  the  Issue  of 
three  men  on  a  Diesel  icccmotive,  probably 
one  cf  the  most  unreasonable  demands  rail- 
read  wcr"r:e.-s  have  ever  made  en  railroad 
management  and  pronounced  by  two  impar- 
tial Presidential  boards  as  without  merit. 

The  railroads  have  established  a  good  rec- 
ord for  accepting  decisions  of  the  boards  In 
major  disputes.  This  the  railroad  unions 
have  not  done.  As  a  result  legislative  action 
is  now  threatened  which  wUl,  If  enacted, 
deprive  union  leaders  cf  the  power  they  have 
misused. 


Ninety-sixth  Birthday  Anniversary  of  An- 
drew Fumseth,  March  12,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L■\RKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or   NEW   JERSET 

V:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Monday.  May  22,  2950 

Mr.  H.-\RT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  here- 
with the  address  delivered  on  Radio  Sta- 
tion WNYC.  New  York,  N.  Y..  ou  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  ninety- 
sixth  anniversary'  of  Andrew  Furuseth, 
March  12.  1950.  and  certain  excerpts 
from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Claimants'  Com- 
pensation Attorneys  Law  Journal,  by 
Silas  B.  A.xtell.  one  of  its  editors: 

Annocnxer.  The  first  speaker  Is  Mr.  Willy 
DorcLain.  scisoned  labor  leader  and  the  rep- 


resenutlve  In  the  tJnlted  States  of  America 
of  the  International  Transport  Workers 
Federation  of  the  World,  with  which  the 
maritime  unions  of  the  United  States  are 
affiliated.  Mr.  Dorchaln  himself  has  been 
a  seaman.  As:de  from  his  duties  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Transport 
Workers  Federation  he  Is  manager  of  the 
seafarer's  section  of  the  Belgian  Transport 
Workers. 

Mr.  DoRCHAiN.  I  feel  honored  by  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  memoi^ 
cf  a  great  ma.n  and  union  leader,  Andrew 
Furuseth.  He  devoted  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  to  the  em.anc!patlon  of  the  seafarers 
with  tenacity  and  great  courage.  His  only 
happiness  and  pleasures  were  the  succesfes 
he  achieved.  The  disappointments  and  fail- 
ures were  only  greater  Incentives  for  fur- 
ther striving  to  attain  his  goal,  the  freeing 
from  bondage  of  the  seamen  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Many  fantastic  stories  have  been  written 
about  the  men  of  the  sea  but  what  actually 
happened  to  many  of  them  In  the  so-called 
good  old  days  of  Iron  men  and  wooden  ships 
surpasses  the  Imagination  of  the  most  In- 
spired of  wTlters.  Ordinary  slavery  ashore 
was  sometimes  a  paradise  compared  to  the 
treatment  received  by  the  sailors  at  the 
hands  of  some  inhuman  and  brutal  ship 
masters  of  the  old  days.  It  Is  because  of 
men  like  Furuseth  and  the  seafarers'  trade 
unions  that  those  inhuman  conditions  have 
been  swept  away  and  that  seafarers  now 
find  comparatively  easy  living  and  working 
conditions  on  board  of  most  ships. 

National  and  International  laws  have  b€en 
changed  and  adopted  to  protect  tne  rights 
and  freedoms  cf  the  seafarers  obtained  at 
such  a  high  cost  and  much  sacrifice.  In  the 
achievement  of  these  laws  a  number  of  able 
and  inspired  attorneys  of  several  maritime 
countries  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause  cf  seamen  by  assisting  the  trade-union 
leaders  in  legal  matters  and  new  legislation. 
The  late  Andrew  Furuseth,  with  his  logical 
mmd,  saw  the  necessity  of  advantage  of  such 
assistance  and  fcund  an  able  and  faithfiU 
collaborator  and  stanch  friend  in  the  per- 
son of  the  then  youthful  Mr.  Silas  .\xtell, 
who  stUl  now  spares  no  effort  to  keep  the 
memory  of  his  U'elong  frier d  In  the  honored 
place  it  deserves. 

The  seafarers  of  today,  although  much  bet- 
ter off  than  in  the  old  days  of  bondage  should 
not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  those 
that  are  taught  us  from  day  to  day.  Our 
freedom  that  we  ail  cherish  so  much,  if  not 
closely  and  constantly  watched  and  pro- 
tected, is  much  easier  lost  than  regained.  If, 
in  one  section  of  this  world,  be  it  large  or 
small,  freedom  and  economic  well-being  for 
the  workers  is  being  suppressed  or  is  non- 
existent, the  people  cf  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  In  constant  danger  of  losing  theirs.  In 
this  advanced  mechanical  and  scientific  age 
this  danger  Is  more  real  than  ever  before. 
The  seafarers,  through  the  nature  of  their 
trade,  are  perhaps  more  vulnerable  than 
workers  ashore,  they  feel  the  effects  of  change 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  sooner.  They  are 
not  yet  fully  protected  Internationally.  A 
large  number  of  adopted  International  con- 
ventions have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  governments  cf  maritime 
nations  to  make  them  effective. 

National  and  international  laws  are  being 
flouted  and  evaded  by  certain  shipowners  In 
search  of  easy  wealth,  disregarding  thereby 
the  responsibUitles  and  duties  that  entail 
such  a  privileged  position  In  the  society  of 
man  In  democratic  countries  where  free 
enterprise  still  exists.  Many  countries  still 
lag  behind  In  their  maritime  laws  or  the 
enforcement  cf  the  existing  ones.  A  number 
of  shipowners  frcm  different  countries  take 
advantage  of  this  sorry  situation  to  register 
their  ships  under  the  flag  of  these  countries, 
in  order  to  exploit  the  seafarers'  labor  at 
inferior  conditions,  and  are  gradually  trying 


to  swing  back  the  time  to  50  years  ago,  against 
the  Interest  of  their  own  countries  and 
against  the  interest  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. At  great  expense,  they  transport  com- 
plete crews  from  countries  where  they  can 
hire  seamen  cheaply  while  unemployment  of 
seafarers  continues  to  Increase  in  the  very 
harbors  where  those  ships  are  manned. 
Crews  are  especially  sought  from  those  coun- 
tries where  dictators  have  suppressed  the 
free  trade-unions  for  many  years,  or  where 
trade-unions  are  still  In  their  infancy. 
Many  cf  these  seamen  have  never,  or  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  known  real  democratic 
freedom  and  the  kind  of  free  trade-unions 
that  Andrew  Furuseth  fought  so  hard  to 
maintain. 

We  cannot  permit  the  great  sacrifices  and 
struggles  of  Andrew  Furuseth  and  thousands 
of  true  men  cf  the  seas  to  be  fruitless.  Sea- 
farers from  all  over  the  world  organized  in 
their  free  national  trade-unions,  united  in- 
ternationally through  their  affiliation  with 
the  Internationa!  Transport  Workers  Feder- 
ation, wlU  back  their  representatives  to  the 
limit  to  continue  the  fight  until  the  fulfill- 
ment cf  their  aiir.s  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Unfair  competition  carried  out  on  the  backs 
of  the  seafarers,  slave  labor,  bad  food,  and 
accommodations  will  not  l  ;  allowed  to  take 
root  again  on  the  high  seas.  Be  It  by  Inde- 
pendent international  shipowners  or  groups 
of  shipowners,  be  It  by  dictator  government 
or  feudal  lords,  It  will  be  fought  wherever  It 
is  fcund.  Freedom  and  economic  well-being 
is  a  powerful  incentive  for  any  human  being 
to  join  in  this  struggle.  Support  for  changes 
and  additions  in  the  maritime  laws  of  coun- 
tries where  such  laws  are  outmoded  or  lack- 
ing, strict  vigilance  in  the  application  of 
existing  international  laws  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  new  i.nternational  conventions,  de- 
nunciation of  evaders  and.  if  necessary,  joint 
economic  action  for  the  protection  of  sea- 
farers' right  ^-111  be  our  main  strength  for 
achievement.  Organizing  the  unorganized, 
helping  the  laymen  and  the  weak,  should  be 
our  motto.  "The  hard  lessons  of  the  past 
shall  not  be  forgotten  and  we  should  profit 
from  them.  The  examples  set  by  Andrew 
Furuseth  should  be  our  Inspiration,  the 
International  Transport  Workers  Federation 
our  appropriate  tool,  and,  if  necessary,  our 
effective  weapon. 

I  thank  you. 

ANNOUNcra.  The  nest  speaker  is  Mr.  Ho- 
mer H.  Bishcp.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Claimant's  Compensation  At- 
torneys, of  Seminole,  Okla. 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  personal  sacrifice  of  An- 
drew Furuseth.  with  its  resultant  service  to 
the  seaman,  the  Individual,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  Is  at  once  an  inspiration  and 
a  challenge.  The  testimony  of  Silas  Blake 
Axtell  and  others  who  worked  with  him, 
strikes  with  terrific  Impact  against  all  forma 
of  oppression  It  is  well  for  us  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  who  on  March  12,  1854,  wa» 
born  in  Norway.  When  the  future  historian 
comes  to  write  the  story  of  Andrew  Furusetb 
he  wiU  find  hii  character  rising  like  a  huge 
mountain  above  the  level  of  average  human- 
ity; and  he  will  be  compelled  to  look  upward 
toward  the  stars  to  catch  its  summit. 

For  44  years,  as  a  saUor  under  the  flags  of 
6  nations,  he  personally  suffered  the  appall- 
ing mental  and  physical  brutalities  meted 
out  to  those  who  sailed  the  ships  of  the 
seas.  Motivated  by  love  for  mankind  and 
hatred  of  tyranny  he  resolved  to  strike  the 
shackles  of  slavery  from  the  sailors  of  the 
world.  His  resolution  was  transformed  into 
action.  We  see  him  as  he  goes  forward  into 
this  battle.  A  crusader  of  righteousness  ha 
entered  the  arena.  Arrayed  against  him  were 
the  crimps,  the  organized  ship  owners  and 
the  minions  of  wealth  and  power.  For  19 
years,  with  unfaUing  courage,  he  presented 
the  cause  of  the  enslaved  sailor  to  the  Con» 
gress  of  the  United  States.  Victory,  freedom 
and  reward  were  attained  when  on  March 
4.  1915,  Woodrcw  Wilson,  President  <rf  the 
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United  Stat«i.  tlrned  th«  bill  of  emAnclp«- 
tlon 

Thu»  It  U  erJdent  that  equality  befor*  th« 
law  did  not  follow  th»  surrfr.der  at  York- 
town.  To  this  day  man  has  not  ypt  fully  se- 
cij^d  fsronomic  freedom  fr  r.".  the  IndustriiU 
inA*ter  True  In  some  y-'-  :  >  -^f  the  world, 
political  freedom  and  equality  of  rellclon 
exist.  Only  at  the  price  of  death  in  Nero  • 
rarden«  were  such  victories  obtained  .\iong 
the  centtirles  thousands  died  that  others  yet 
unborn  might  live. 

Today  the  third  and  last  battle  In  the 
execution  of  the  marching  order  of  democ- 
racy Is  approaching  Its  climax.  The  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  all  the  world  must  be  se- 
ct-red in  order  that  the  equality  cf  man 
be  achlered.  The  feudal  lords  and  kings 
tare  been  swept  away  by  the  p.-)litical  rcTo- 
lution.  Yet  in  this  aee  great  corpwratlona 
ccntrol  more  employee  subjects  In  the  pro- 
ctuctloa  at  goods  than  the  feudal  lords  of 
the  medteral  atgea.  At  the  machines  of  in- 
d'^try  each  y«ar  millions  of  workers  are  the 
victims  of  occuiMtlonal  disease  and  indus- 
trial accidents  These  wrecked  bodies  are 
the  byprcxJucu  of  Industry. 

Lawyers  ha»e  always  been  the  champions 
and  legal  advocates  of  the  op^ffessed  and 
Injured.  The  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration 
of  I.:dependence.  and  the  four  freedoms  were 
the  product  of  legal  minds  motivated  by  the 
jiplrit  of  e<iuallty  and  Justice.  In  order  to 
defend  the  penniless,  the  sick,  and  the  in- 
jtired.  the  attorneys  of  the  United  State* 
are  permitted  to  do  so  upon  a  contingent- 
fee  contract.  It  is  imposLible  for  the  In- 
^  Joped  worker  whose  savings,  if  any,  are  ex- 
hausted by  medical  and  hospital  bills  and 
In  payment  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
to  pay  retainer  fees  to  attorneys.  It  is  tragic 
that  in  any  part  of  this  world,  legal  bar- 
rier*, regulations,  and  codes  of  ethics  pro- 
hibit the  attorney  from  extending  his  serv- 
ice to  those  who  need  it;  to  these  unable 
to  pay  for  it.  Such  a  condition  leaves  the 
Injured  worker  solely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
claim  agent,  skilled  attorneys  for  the  cor- 
porations, the  casualty-lnstirance  companies, 
and  the  lords  of  industry.  This  is  Just  an- 
other barrier  which  bars  the  way  against 
the  equality  of  man. 

These  barriers  must  be  swept  away.  Such 
appalling  Injustice  is  a  challenge  to  the  law- 
jers  of  the  world,  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  freedom.  Let  us  as  lawyers  ans-»er  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed.  Le:  us  unite  to  strike 
down  this  Instrument  of  economic  slavery. 
The  contingent -fee  contract  must  be  put  into 
world-wide  practice.  In  unity,  under  thia 
contract,  the  'awyer  and  the  client  work  to- 
gether in  Lloee  personal  harmony  and 
friendship.  It  is  a  contract  of  partnership. 
United  they  battle  in  the  courts.  Together 
they  secure  compensation  for  the  injured 
worker  and  his  family.  The  contongent-fee 
contract  In  the  United  States  has  secured 
for  the  orphans  of  Industry  fair  compensa- 
tion. It  has  relieved  the  widow  of  Industry 
from  the  fear  of  poverty.  It  has  been  the 
instrument  by  which  the  education  of  orphan 
children    has   been    secured. 

An  enlightened  civilisation  cannot  permit 
the  Indunrlal  master  to  employ  attorneys 
by  advanced  retainers  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  to  thesr  byproducts  of  industry,  his 
orphan  and  widow,  the  right  of  counsel.  In 
no  other  way  can  these  helpless  ones  secure 
legal  protection.  This  kind  of  contract  Is  a 
atepplng  stone  toward  victory  In  the  strtiggle 
for  the  economic  equality  of  man. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  Andrew  Furu- 
•eth  let  us  carry  on  ttie  work  by  him  so 
ncbly  performed,  for  the  way.  the  truth,  and 
the  lire  are  in  this  service,  written. 

AMNOUMcza  Mr.  Samuel  B  Hor  jvltz.  noted 
attorney  of  Boiston  and  edlt<jr  in  chief  of  the 
IIACX^A  Law  Journal,  haa  requested  us  to 
announce  that  in  addition  V)  the  Gleaaon 
lectttres  on  workmen's  compensation,  this 
cruMiivHtioD   has   arranged  for  the  dellTenr 


cf  FUruseth  lectures  on  admlrfilty  law  by  a 
professor  of  one  of  our  leading  law  schools. 

NoT«. — Since  both  speakers  refer  to  the  tm 
pcrtance  of  the  contingent  fee  attorney  In 
the  enforcement  of  seaman's  rights,  we  quote 
from  pages,  245.  246.  247.  248.  and  249  of  an 
article  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  NACCA 
L-tw  Journal,  Mr.  Silas  Blake  Axtell,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City; 

"The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  con- 
templ.Tted  equal  law  enforcement,  based  on 
truth  that  justice  be  accorded  to  all  citizens, 
seacien  included. 

■'The  contingent  fee  made  it  possible  for 
the  pauper,  the  penniless  seaman,  as  he  usu- 
ally was.  then,  to  obt.iin  a  fair  trial  and 
usually  Justice.  You  know,  in  the  begin- 
ning, our  Federal  courts  were  not  open  to 
seamen  without  the  prepayment  of  fees  and 
costs,  as  they  are  today.  No,  indeed,  the  sea- 
man who  entered  the  Federal  court  had  to 
take  a  pauper's  cath,  and  his  lawyer  also  had 
to  swear  that  he  was  to  receive  no  compen- 
sation at  all  for  his  services. 

••Until  the  Seaman's  Act  was  passed,  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  lawyer  h.id  a  monopoly  of 
seaman's  cases.  The  doctors  and  surgeons 
who  do  a  certain  amount  of  clinical  surgery 
and  diagnosis,  work  without  any  compensa- 
tion, and  make  up  for  it,  I  suppose,  by  charg- 
ing their  well-to-do  patients  higher  fees. 
The  lawyers,  or  some  of  them,  paid  dues  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  thus  made  some 
contribution  to  the  Ideal  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights — 'Equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.' 
The  decision,  Abdu  v.  Nigretia.  (247  U.  S.  27), 
led  to  tl-e  opening  of  our  Federal  courts  to 
seamen  without  the  prepayment  of  fees  and 
costs.  Justices  Brandels  and  Clark  dissented, 
and  that  decision  helped  tis  to  get  the  words 
'appellate  courts'  added  by  Congress  on  July 
1.  1918  (ch.  lie,  sec.  1.  40  Stat.  683),  so  that 
section  837  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
now  reads: 

"'Courts  of  the  United  States,  including 
appellate  courts  hereafter  shall  be  open  to 
seamen  without  furnishing  bonds,  or  pre- 
payment of,  or  making  deposit  to  secure  fees 
or  costs,  for  the  ptirpose  of  entering  and 
prosecuting  suits  in  their  own  name,  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  for  wages  or  salvage,  and 
to  enforce  laws  made  for  their  health  and 
safety.'  (June  12,  1917,  ch  27.  sec.  1,  40  Stat. 
157:  July  1,  1918,  ch.  113,  sec.  1,  40  Stat.  683). 

"Our  seamen.  Including  delegates  and 
union  officials  of  those  days,  had  been 
trained  in  foreign  vessels  where  they  had 
been  subject  to  arrest  and  Imprisonment  for 
desertion.  They  were  and  really  had  been 
wage  slaves,  and  they  were  glad  to  recom- 
mend counsel  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
Seamen's  Act  effective.  Since  the  last  war, 
with  the  upsurge  In  shipping,  and  the  terrific 
Increases  in  wages  of  merchant  seamen  and 
officers,  the  law  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
new  seamen  have  experienced  little  of  the 
hardship  of  the  old  days. 

"The  trend  here  and  abroad  Is  for  the 
union  to  hire  lawyers  to  do  their  bidding  as 
to  law  enforcement.  Of  course,  no  flghimg 
lawyer  can  or  does  divide  his  fees  with  a  lay- 
man— much  less  employ  runners  or  touts  to 
steer  cases,  and  thousands  of  seamen  in  our 
hospitals  can  be  brought  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  advised  or  interfered 
with  by  anyone,  in  the  choice  of  counsel, 
Tliey  can  and  do  write  to  any  lawyer  they 
desire  to  see.  Adjusters  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  permitted  to  conuct  the  in- 
jured or  sick  eeamen  while  they  are  In  hoe- 
pltals.  All  orderlies  and  h^Mpltal  attend- 
ants, and  ambulance  drivers  and  nurses  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  advlM  seamen  to  retain 
any  particular  lawyer.  The  fact  that  tlie  In- 
surance carriers  have  for  years  maintained 
a  secret  service,  and  have  been  aMe  to  con- 
trol the  demands  of  attorneys  who  might 
transgrebs.  has  resulted  In  more  and  larger 
Terdicta.  All  this  U  due,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
Ungent  fee,  and  the  opening  of  the  Federal 


courts    to   seamen    without    prepayment    of 
fees. 

"Due  to  the  Seamen's  Act,  the  seaman  not 
only  has  rights  and  remedies  and  a  Jury  trial, 
but  he  has  the  means  of  effective  enforce- 
ment, 

"The  United  Nations  already  have  a  bill  of 
rights — these  rights  are  of  course,  the  rights 
of  Individuals.  I  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  those  leaders  of  world  govern- 
ment In  the  free  countries — England,  France, 
Benelux,  and  Scandinavia  (who  will  lend  no 
doubt  In  the  building  of  Western  Union  ) — of 
the  need  of  modifying  the  ban  on  the  con- 
tingent fee.  prevalent  In  Britl-sh  and  conti- 
nental Jurisdictions.  Most  American  law- 
yers of  this  era  accept  the  contingent  fee  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  an  English  solicitor 
is  forbidden  to  make  any  such  contract. 

"A  client  who  retains  a  lawyer  on  a  con- 
tingent basis  reposes  great  and  complete 
confidence  In  his  lawyer.  I  rejoice  that  the 
instances  are  very  rare  Indeed,  where  there 
has  been  an  occasion  for  ccmplalnt  by  a 
client  or  recret  by  the  lawyer. 

"Andrew  Furuseth  believed  that  the  public 
Interest  would  be  served  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Jones  Act.  which  made  the  Railway 
Safety  Act  appllcible  to  seamen  by  reference. 
Only  by  this  means,  he  contended,  under 
the  profit  system,  could  safe  conditions  be 
created  In  h.izardous  industries.  He  said: 
'Make  negligence  expensive,  and  care  will 
pay  dividend.?.  The  burden  of  the  taxpayer 
will  be  lighter  because  there  will  be  fewer 
cripples  to  be  supported  at  public  expense, 
fewer  widrws  on  pensions,  and  fewer  chil- 
dren left  as  public  charges.' 

"Considering  that  the  rights  of  men.  or 
Individuals  for  their  equality  of  opportunity 
before  the  law,  must  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  independent  lawyers,  considering  the 
tendency  of  collective  groups  of  employers 
and  of  employees  to  want  to  control  lawyers 
by  annual  retainers,  would  It  not  be  a  good 
ideas  to  give  workingmen  in  all  industries 
in  all  our  States  the  right  to  elect  and  pur- 
sue remedies  under  'Jones  Acts,'  or  elect  to 
take  compensation  under  the  State  compen- 
sation act,  if  it  was  to  their  Interest  to  do 
so? 

"If  the  reports  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  are  accurate,  this  is  the  best  way 
to  discourage  negligence  under  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
would  Increase  the  Insurance  premiums  need 
not  be  a  bar.  One  advantage  would  be  to 
create  and  maintain  a  group  of  independent 
lawyers,  who  would  by  their  very  freedom 
and  Independence,  be  a  tremendous  Influence 
for  better  government  In  town,  the  city,  the 
State,  In  Washington,  ant!  in  the  seat  of 
world  government  when  that  place  is  lo- 
cated. Only  by  law  can  we  abolish  war; 
only  by  lawyers  can  that  law  be  made  effec- 
tive 

"The  crying  need  today  is  leadership  in 
public  affairs  by  lawyers  who  can  be  econom- 
ically independent.  Lawyers  to  be  independ- 
ent must  have  work  to  do.  The  right  of 
workers  to  sue  for  damages — the  common 
law  defenses  being  removed— would  wah  the 
use  of  Juries  help  to  keep  Government  In  the 
hands  of  the  people." 


Railroad  Strike  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  Mli'^Ot'RI 

IN  THE  iiENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  degtslntive  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  Pre:»!dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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entitled  "Railroad  Strike  Peril,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Orcgonian  of  April  21,  1950. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland  Orerjonlan  of  April  21, 
19501 

RAiuto.^D  Strike  Peril 

Railroad  firemen  and  en-jinemen  might 
win  the  strike  they  have  called  lor  next 
Wednesday  by  paralyzing  rail  transpor- 
tation and  causing  unemployment  and  busi- 
ness recession  throughout  the  Nation.  But 
It  might  prove  to  be  a  costly  victory  for  the 
union.  Congressional  response  probably 
would  be  to  tighten  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Act.  forbidding  strikes,  making  arbi- 
tration binding  on  both  parties,  and  provid- 
ing penalties  for  flagrant  violations  which 
could  bankrupt  and  destroy  stubborn  unions. 

The  railroads  are  public  utilities.  If  the 
extreme  step  of  nationalization  is  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  necessary  that  these  lifelines 
of  the  economy  be  kept  operating  at  all  times 
by  regulatory  means. 

Under  the  prcFent  act,  the  union  has  the 
right  to  strike  since  it  went  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  of  negotiation  and  arbi- 
tration. The  main  issue  is  the  demand  of 
the  firemen  and  of  the  engineers'  union  that 
an  extra  man  be  employed  on  multiple-unit 
Diesel  locomotives.  Two  fact-finding  boards 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the  act 
have  ruled  with  the  railroads  that  an  extra 
man  Is  not  needed,  and  would  constitute 
union  make-work  or  feather-bedding. 

Since  the  unions  failed  to  prove  their  case 
before  impartial  boards,  there  will  be  no  pub- 
lic sympathy  for  the  strike.  Rather,  there 
will  be  a  demand  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  interruptions  over  is- 
sues which  can  be  settled  by  arbitration. 


I  From  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Post  of  April  22, 
19501 

That  s  That.  Says  BRrcE  Gustin 
It  Is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  their 
President  Johnston  has  announced  they 
"will  continue  to  work,  and  can  cross  picket 
lines.  If  set  up,"  In  the  event  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  carry 
out  the  threat  to  strike  four  major  railroads 
next  Wednesday.  That  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  trains  running.  If  the  firemen 
strike  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  railroads 
to  put  an  extra  fireman  on  big  Diesel  loco- 
motives, they  may  learn  that  these  locomCH 
tlves  can  be  operated  without  any  fireman. 


Report  About  President  Truman's  May  8, 
1950,  Speech  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
as  Related  by  the  Grand  Island  Daily 
Independent 


EXTEr;SION  OF  RE^f  ARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

OF   NrmA-.KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REiRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived today  through  the  courtesy  of  Ed- 
itor Arch  W.  Jariell.  two  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared respectively  in  the  May  9  and 
May  10,  1950,  issues  of  the  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent,  which  newspaper 
serves  not  only  the  city  of  Grand  Island, 
Nebr  ,  but  also  a  large  part  of  surround- 
ing territory. 
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The  news  accounts  are  as  follows: 

Spurs  Still  Recalled  by  Tt.uman — Presi- 
dent Speaks  During  10-Minute  Stop  in 
City 

President  Truman  still  remembers  that  he 
was  given  a  pair  of  spurs  In  Grand  Island 
2  years  ago. 

"I  rrcmlsed,"  he  sp.id  last  night  during  a 
10-mlnute  stop  at  the  Burlington  station,  "to 
make  good  use  of  them.  And  I  did.  I  rode 
t:ie  Eightieth  Congress  to  a  fcccoud  term  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  wlU 
keep  them  as  long  as  I  live." 

Estimates  of  the  crowd  that  greeted  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  last  night 
varied  from  one  guess  of  about  8.000  down- 
ward to  as  low  as  3,000.  Anyhow,  It  was  a 
large  crowd  to  whom  he  spoke  and  to  whjm, 
afterward,  he  Introduced  Mrs.  Truman  and 
Miss  Margaret  Truman. 

RAIN  let  up 

A  heavy  rain,  which  totaled  .70  inch 
during  the  afternoon  and  early  evening, 
stopped  only  a  short  time  before  the  special 
Presidential  train  arrived.  There  was  an 
occasional  light  sprinkle,  but  nothing  like 
the  downpour  in  Lincoln,  of  which  the 
President  said  "I  got  as  wet  as  a  drowned 
rat." 

A  welcoming  committee,  wearing  large 
"Welcome  Mr.  Truman"  badges,  was  at  the 
tralnslde  when  It  arrived.  Stanley  Long. 
Democratic  county  chairman.  Introduced 
the  President,  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ryan. 
for  many  years  Democratic  national  com- 
mltteewoman,  presented  Mrs.  Truman  and 
Miss  Truman  with  bouquets. 

Just  before  the  train  left,  at  8  o'clock, 
the  welcoming  committee  boarded  the  rear 
platform  and  shook  hands  with  the  Tru- 
mans.  The  municipal  band  was  on  hand 
to  provide  a  musical  welcome.  The  young- 
est welcomer  was  2 -year-old  Gregory  Long, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Long  and  grandson 
of  the  county  chairman. 

Ye-sterday  was  Mr.  Truman's  sixty-sixth 
birthday,  and  several  shouts  of  "Happy 
birthday!"  were  heard.  No  one.  however, 
gave  him  a  birthday  cake,  which  probably 
pleased  him  as  he  had  been  given  birthday 
cakes  all  along  the  line. 

The  10-car  train  was  filled  with  secret- 
service  men,  newspaper  reporters,  radiomen, 
and  memtjers  of  the  President's  personal 
entourage.  It  pulled  into  the  station  at 
7:45.    about    5    minutes   ahead    of   schedule. 

Fifth  National  Guard  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  F.  Cleary,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  city  police  force,  were  on  duty. 

Mr.  Truman  called  attention  to  his  Lin- 
coln speech  about  the  Brannan  farm  plan, 
and  said  that  the  administration's  program 
had  four  principles:  To  maintain  farm  in- 
come, to  expand  farm  market,  to  conserve 
and  improve  soil  and  water  resources,  and 
to  pre^^rve  the  American  tradition  of  the 
family-size  farm. 

"One  of  the  objects  of  the  program."  he 
said,  'is  to  give  the  consumer  more  food  at 
lower  prices."  Production  payments  must  be 
used  to  give  the  farmer  an  Incentive  to  raise 
more  of  what  the  country  needs  and  less  of 
what  we  do  not  need. 

SPEAKS  OF  OPPOSmOW 

The  President  did  not  mention  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  name,  but  spoke  of  the  opposi- 
tion.    The  trip  is  ostensibly  "nonpolltlcal.* 

"Regimentation  and  socialism  are  words 
always  used  by  the  opposition,"  he  declared, 
"on  every  piece  of  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  But  whatever  scare  words  the 
opjjosltlon  uses,  we  Intend  to  move  forward 
with  a  progressive  proeram. 

"I  am  trying  to  obtain  world  peace,  keep 
the  farmers  prosperou.s.  keep  labor  on  a  fair 
basis,  and  business  going  as  it  should.  X 
think  I  have  been  successful  over  the  last 
6  years. 

"Two  years  ago  I  came  out  to  Grand  Island 
seeking  your  votes.    This  year  I  am  mak- 


ing my  report.     There  Is  no  change  In  me 

since  you  snw  me  in  1948.     I  am  still  work- 
ing for  you  and  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

Truman  Says  He  V7ill  Push  DrvELOPvrvT 
OP  West  Despite  Fce? — 1"t.*pot  Dome  Eeal 
AiKKD  Bif  Truman — Pv.zhlzut  Comeo  Out 
Again  in  Favor  of  Brannan  Plan 

(By  Etnest  B.  Vaccaro) 

ABOARD  Trum.-n  Tr\:n-.  May  9. — President 
Truman  declared  today  his  administration 
will  push  the  development  of  the  West  over 
the  opposition  of  reactionary  forces  of 
piivilege  and  greed  with  their  philosophy  of 
Teapot  Come. 

The  President  carried  his  day  and  nleht 
cross-country  stumping  tour  Into  Wyoming 
after  telling  an  agricultural  crowd  at  Ne- 
braska enactment  of  the  controversial  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan  would  help  assure  peace  and 
prosperity  for  ourselves  and  the  world. 

Ill  a  speech  prepared  for  an  audience  today 
a.s  Casper.  Wyo.,  the  Chief  Executive  de- 
scribed the  new  Kortes  Dam.  50  miles  away, 
as  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

And  he  scoffed  at  those  who  cry  socialism, 
regimentation,  or  bcxindoggle  at  Government 
water  and  land  resource  development. 

As  the  day  proceeded  he  continued  to  talk 
to  large  and  apparently  happy  crowds  who 
Jammed  the  tracks  around  his  private  car  in 
the  chatty,  neighborly  fashion  that  was  bis 
vote  appeal  In  1948. 

Like  at  Pacific  Junction,  Iowa,  yesterday 
where  he  told  them  he  wanted  them  to  look 
at  their  hired  man  to  see  if  he  is  the  same 
fellow  who  came  out  looking  for  votes  2 
years  ago.  He  added  he  was  66  even  if  they 
thought  he  didn't  look  it. 

Mr.  Truman  revived  the  old  Teapot  Dome 
oil  scandal  at  Casper,  contrasting  the  phi- 
losophy of  Teapot  Dome  with  that  behind 
the  construction  of  the  Kortes  Dam. 

The  solemn  note  he  sounded  in  speeches 
yesterday  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  he 
warned  the  Midwest  that  a  rettim  to  isola- 
tionism could  bring  on  a  third  world  war, 
crept  Into  his  Casper  talk. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide  struggle 
to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  world,"  he  said. 
"In  that  struggle  we  are  being  opposed  by  a 
cynical  imperialism  which  asserts  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  are  soft  and  incapable 
of  strong  action." 

By  developing  projects  like  the  Kortes  Dam, 
Mr.  Truman  continued,  this  country  "can 
prove  how  false,  how  hollow,  are  the  claims 
of  communism." 

In  the  Democratic  tradition,  he  added,  "we 
shall  move  forward  on  the  path  of  freedom 
and  peace." 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Truman  told  his 
farm  audience  at  Lincoln  last  night  that  the 
production  payment  plan  sponsored  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Brannan  "is  the  best 
plan  yet  proposed  for  getting  an  abundant 
production  of  p>erishable  crops  consumed 
without  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the 
farmer's  Income. 

Under  it  the  Government  would  pay  the 
farmers  the  difference  between  what  they 
receive  at  the  market  for  perishable  crops 
and  a  predetermined  fair  return. 

In  Washington.  Senator  Wherrt.  Republi- 
can of  Nebraska,  denounced  the  Brannan 
plan  as  "that  economic  monstrosity  carrying 
fines  and  Jail  sentences  for  farmers  who  re- 
fuse to  goose-step  upon  command  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

"The  President  la  obviously  playing  poll- 
tics  with  the  farmers'  problems."  Wherbt 
said,  "trying  to  please  CIO  bosses  and  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  with  dirt  cheap 
prices  for  food  and  win  the  farmers'  vote  with 
offers  of  bribery  from  the  Public  Treasury." 
Mr.  Ttuman  assured  the  Casper  audience 
tcxlay  that  the  Eighty-first  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  has  been  moving  forward- 
not  backward. 
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"The  CA^ntxast  between  the  enlightened. 
Democratic  approach  to  the  uje  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  the  selSsh.  antl-Demo- 
cratlc  approach.  Is  t^Iaiti  here  In  Wyoming. "• 
be  said  About  50  miles  north  of  Casper  lies 
Teapot  IX  me.  About  50  miles  southwest  U 
the  new  Kortes  Dam 

"The  name  Teapot  Dome  stands  as  an 
everlasting  symbol  of  ti^.e  greed  and  privi- 
lege that  underplay  one  philosophy  about 
the  West  " 

He  said  under  his  own  philosophy  the 
Korte?  Dam  will  add  36.000  kilowatts  of  elec-' 
tncitj-  to  cur  national  store  of  energy  when 
Itii  three  turbines  go  into  operation. 

Mr.  Trur/ian  said  that  soil  and  forest  ccn- 
serratic>c.  Sood  control,  and  the  development 
of  po»er,  navigation,  and  Irrigation  in  the 
Missctiri  Va;ley  "must  all  be  tackled  and 
aolved  together  " 

He  did  not  say  whether  this  should  be  done 
by  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  or  under  what 
set-ip   but  he  added: 

•We  have  learned  that  a  great  river  valley 
cannot  t>e  developed  m  p;ec*nieal  fashion  " 

Speaking  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the 
wster  pr:b2em  he  referred  to  the  huge  re- 
serves ci  ell  shale  In  Colorado, 

"In  the  yesrs  to  come,  we  may  well  need  to 
obtain  oil  from  that  shale "  Mr  Truman 
uarned.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  water  to  do 
so,  however  And  there  is  a  real  question 
whether  there  is  enoiigh  water  for  that  pur- 
pose " 

He  said  that  Is  one  of  the  prcblems  being 
lo^-ked  into  by  the  Water  Rficarces  Comnils- 
aion  he  appointed  earlier  in  the  year. 

He  said  the  United  States  must  forge 
ahead  with  water  and  land  development. 

••There  are  still  react:cnary  forces  that 
oppose  every  fcrward-lockinij  proposal  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West,"  the  President  went  on, 
-The  philosophy  that  produced  Teapot  Dome 
is  not  dead  " 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Thx  Peesidents  Visrr 

A  10-minute  sceech.  such' as  Harry  Tru- 
iran  delivered  at  the  Burlington  station 
Monday  night.  Isni  intended  to  set  the  world 
on  fire  or  start  a  controversy.  He  hasnt 
time  to  develop  a  serious  theme 

So  we  shouldn't  be  critical  of  the  talk  given 
here  by  the  President.  He  came  cut  firmly 
for  prosperity,  soil  conse.Tatlon.  and  peace. 
Because  his  trip  is  ncnpolitlcal.  he  didn't 
mention  the  hated  P^publlcans  by  name. 
He  only  called  them  the  opposition.  And  he 
aaid  he  would  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  a  promise  with  wbich  no  one  can 
quarrel 

Mr.  Truman  appeared  healthy  and  rugged. 
He  looks  as  if  the  Presidency  agreed  with 
him,  and  as  if  he  liked  the  Job  which  at  flrit 
he  accepted  so  hesitantly  The  surprise 
election  of  1948  had  a  definite  effect  upon  bis 
persozudity.  He  has  developed  the  "I  did  it" 
philosophy  which  success  In  winning  politi- 
cal elections  so  often  gives  a  man.  No  longer 
d.>es  he  question  his  capacity  to  be  the 
President.  Mr.  Truman  knows  he's  good, 
and  admita  it. 


Dr,  Clanton  W.  WiUiiims  Proposes  a  Pcj- 
ilble  Way  of  Avcidmg  World  War  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

cr  AI-AE.'.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VE3 

'^"^      Friday.  May  19.  1S50 

Mr,  ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  that  the  heart  of  America  yearns 


for  a  peaceful  world.  We  want  a  world 
in  which  our  children  can  prow  up  with 
an  opportunity  to  reasonably  reach  the 
fulfillment  of  their  dreams. 

The  bravery  and  ability  of  our  armed 
forces,  backed  by  the  gre^t  resources  and 
indu.<;tnal  ingenuity  of  our  people  en- 
abled us  to  win  two  great  World  Wars. 

Five  year  after  the  clc^e  of  World  War 
11  we  have  seen  many  of  the  fruits  of 
victory  slip  as  sand  through  our  fingers. 
Time  is  running  out. 

Dr.  Clanton  W,  Williams,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  in 
a  bold  and  thought-provokiiiir  approach 
has  outlined  a  possible  way  of  avoiding 
world  war  IIL 

Dr.  Williams  is  widely  recoenized  as  an 
outstanding  historian  and  philosopher, 
Ke  is  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  great 
teacher. 

I  include  a  recent  address  of  his  en- 
ttled  "A  Possible  Way  of  Avoiding  World 
War  III': 

A  Possible  Wat  or  Avoiding  World  War  III 
(By  Clanton  W.  Williams,  professor  of  his- 
tory.  University  of  Alabama* 

Mr  President,  fellow  Kiwanians.  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  your  pro- 
gram committee  hr»s  Rs.'ced  a  historian  to  talk 
to  you  at  this  time — to  ofTer  some  thoughu 
en  the  possibilities  of  avoiding  war  with 
Russia 

No  historian  should  engage  In  predicting. 
Our  business  has  to  do  with  the  past.  But 
I  dare  say  that  meat  students  of  man's  affairs 
would  ho'd  that  constantly  recurring  warfare 
is  part  of  the  pattern  of  all  animal  life  and 
that  it  is  a  decree  of  natinre  that  the  human 
species  shall  continue  to  fight  more  or  less 
devastating  wars.  That  wars  are  becoming 
increasingly  devastating  is  Incidental.  It  is 
but  a  part  of  the  general  upward  curve  of 
everything  in  this  particular  era.  Having 
reached  a  high  point  of  destructiveness.  the 
curve  of  destructiveness  will  likely  then  de- 
scend until  man  has  recuperated  sufficiently 
to  start  once  more  the  increase  in  devasta- 
tion. 

That  thesis,  it  seems  to  this  historian.  Is 
subject  to  debate  But  I  admit  that  I  see 
onlv  one  ar«;a  of  refutation  to  that  fatalistic 
j>ess!mlsm.  It  lies  In  this  fact:  While  the 
curve  of  destructiveness  of  warfare  is  ascend- 
ing, so  too  there  Is  an  Increasing  determina- 
tion among  humiin  beings  to  put  an  end  to 
this  vicious  recurrence.  The  general  rise  In 
the  curve  of  democracy  now  approaching 
International  democracy  offers  great  possi- 
bility, it  seems  to  me.  that  the  so-called  de- 
cree of  nature  Just  mentioned  may  be  coun- 
tered, may  be  proved  to  have  been  only  osten- 
sible, Man  has  triumphed  over  nature  in 
other  fields.  Why  should  he  not  find  the 
means  of  doing  so  here? 

The  chances  of  permanent  peace,  I  ad- 
mit, are  not  great  The  odds  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  continued  recurrence  of  war. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  pood  Lord  has  al- 
lowed to  emerge  In  this  pin  point  of  time 
a  Nation  which  in  physical  prowess  com- 
pletely overshadows  all  ethers — a  Nation 
with  a  generally  high  moral  code,  a  Nation 
whose  economic  Influence  Is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  numerical  strength,  a  Nation 
with  a  political  philosophy  of  high  order. 
Wliether  or  not  this  Nation  can  muster  the 
requisite  intelligence  and  crusading  spirit  to 
perform  Its  wonted  mission  remains  to  be 
Keen. 

I  am  speaking  to  an  Intelligent  patriotic 
segment  of  our  people.  The  very  fact  that 
they  are  leaders  In  this  community  throws 
upon  them  a  heavy  respfjnsibillty  to  keep 
themselves  informed  and  to  develop  among 
themselves  and  theu  fellows  the  crusading 


spirit  requ«red      Toward   that  end   the   fol- 
lowing facts  are  presented: 

World  War  I  cost  tlOO.OCO, 000.000,  not 
counting  Interest  and  veterans'  care.  World 
War  II  saw  expended  about  $1. £00.000 .000.- 
000,  or  about  50  times  as  much  money  aa 
the  total  gold  reserves  of  all  the  nations  on 
e:irth,  Florida's  share  of  this  was  $7,183,- 
609.404.  Bay  Cotmty's  portion  wa.s  $79,506.- 
OCO.  Tills  IS  some  four  times  the  assessed 
value  of  all  your  real  estate  This  still  does 
not  Include  interest  on  the  debt  nor  expend- 
itures for  veterans. 

In  fiscal  1950,  a  year  of  peace,  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  expect  to  col- 
lect about  $55,000,000,000.  This  Is  about 
$1,447  per  family.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  of  that  will  go  lor  wars,  past  and 
prospective,  or  possibly  avoidable. 

To  this  point  I  have  talked  only  In  terms 
of  money — money  which  Itself  actually  did 
not  disappear,  did  not  even  leave  this  coun- 
try—money which  is  registered,  neveiiheless, 
as  the  major  portion  of  our  national  debt. 

There  were  only  27  nations  engaged  In 
World  War  I  and  only  8. 500.000  people  were 
killed.  Seventy  nations  fout;ht  in  World 
War  II  and  some  22  millions  were  killed. 
World  War  I  saw  the  development  of  machine 
guns,  long-range  cannon,  poison  gas.  light 
tanks,  and  su'jmarines.  World  War  II  saw 
these  weapons  become  many  times  mere  ef- 
fective, while  on  the  sea  this  latter  war  saw 
the  coming  of  aircraft  carriers.  Moreover, 
In  the  air,  long-range  bombers  and  other  air- 
craft grew  In  awesome  numbers  as  the  hell 
thev  rained  on  earth  grew  proportionately. 

World  War  I  came  to  a  close  with  the  alr- 
pi.anes  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as 
a  weapon  of  offense.  So  World  War  II  came 
to  a  close  Just  as  Jet  propulsion  t»nd  guided 
missiles  and  electronics  bejan  to  astound 
lavmen  with  their  potentialities.  World  War 
II  came  to  a  screeching  conclusion  as  the 
scientists  of  the  victorious  side  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  human  beings  a  new  gift — the 
atomic  bomb 

Although  the  expres.«lon  "push-button 
warfare"  was  already  being  bandied  about  I.t 
military  and  scientific  circles  before  V/orld 
War  11  had  ended,  there  had  not  then  been 
developed  the  science  of  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  guided  missKes  and  atomic  fission 
and  blologicals.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  God's  little  bugs  on  earth 
are  making  nice  progress  toward  this  end. 
Is  it  trite  here  to  interject  the  thought 
that  the  physical  sciences  are  outstripping 
the  social  sciences  and  that  the  social  sci- 
ences dictate  the  use  of  the  products  of  the 
physical  sciences?  Hore,  parenthetically.  I 
must  mention  again  the  figure  $330  per  fam- 
ily In  1950  for  war,  I  should  like  to  mention 
al.so  the  proposed  figure,  $7.50  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Of  course,  there  are  State 
and  local  funds  for  education,  all  pathetically 
Inadequate,  but  I  am  speaking  here  s^pe- 
clfically  of  national  recponslbilltles.  That 
$7.50  will  probably  not  even  be  appropriated 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  This  is  inci- 
dental; but  It  Is  an  indication  of  where  we 
are  putting  our  national  emphases.  Eight 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  to  $7.50  In  Amer- 
ica— in  gold-rich  America — the  Nation  whose 
public  opinion  reflected  In  Washington  con- 
trols the  destiny  of  mankind! 

The  cost  of  World  War  II  to  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  was  nearly  two  times  the 
$o30.0C0,G00,0C0  we  spent  on  war  from  1940  to 
1946.  That's  the  cash  cost — not  the  cost  in 
sorrow  over  their  twenty-one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dead  loved  ones,  nor  the  cost  In  destruc- 
tion of  buildings,  homes,  churches,  and 
schools,  and  of  business  establishments,  nor 
the  cost  In  the  attendant  warping  of  mind 
and  body  and  spirit  of  those  who  lived.  The 
decrease  in  culture  and  mental  development 
was  matched  only  by  the  lncrea.se  i.n  im- 
morality and  In  Inability  to  Judge  values — 
values  in  everyday  associations,  values  In 
political  philesophies  and  propaganda. 
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It  may  seem  superfluous  here  to  review 
these  facts— the  cost  of  war  In  money  and 
blood  and  sorrow  and  in  general  degeneration. 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  in  order  to  note  the  his- 
torical tendency  wherein  wars  are  becoming 
greater,  more  all-embracing.  Increasingly 
menacing  to  all  higher  values.  It  needs  to 
be  noted  again  and  again,  especially  by 
parents  and  teachers,  that  new  generations 
are  coming  along  continuously— young  peo- 
ple who  lack  this  historical  perspective,  who 
did  not  know  1861-65,  1870-71,  1898,  1914-18. 
1939-45.  It  needs  to  be  noted  again  and 
again,  too.  that  the  wartime  good  resolu- 
tions: "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy"; "to  institute  the  four  freedoms";  "to 
win  the  peace" — these  great  resolutions  fade 
as  we  move  each  year  a  bit  further  from  the 
periods  in  which  we  held  them  most  intently. 
Man's  forgetfulness.  indeed,  his  fickleness 
here,  is  in  effect  tragic,  Tlie  educator's 
responsibility  here  Is  apparent. 

It  Is  good  to  note,  I  repeat,  that  with  each 
successive  war  in  recent  decades  the  accom- 
panying determination  to  end  warfare  has 
ferown  in  proportion  approaching  the  inten- 
sity of   war   Itself,     International   organiza- 
tion   for    preservation    of    peace    is    no    new 
concept.     Its  roots  go  back  to  Pax  Romana. 
The  medieval  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
Its  peace  of  God  and  its  truce  of  God;   the 
nebulous  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  I5-nation 
Christian  republic  of  France's  Henry  IV  and 
his  Minister  Sully  In  1610;   the  law  of  na- 
tions for  a  society  of  states  as  written  "  y 
the  great  Dutch  lawyer,  Grolius,  during  n.id 
after  the  tragic  Thirty  Years'  War;  Alexan- 
der of  Russia's  Holy  Alliance  and  Castlereagh 
of  England's  European  concert  and  his  con- 
ference of  ambassador  with   its   permanent 
secretariat,  all  following  the  convulsions  of 
1789  to  1815 — these  are  manifestations  of  a 
basic  knowledge  among  men  that  wars  must 
be  prevented.     Toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  came  the  Hague  Conference 
and    the    Permanent    Court    of    Arbitration. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  arbitration  in 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centtiries 
prevented   the    outbreak    of    war    some   200 
times.    Then  came  the  explosion  of  1914-18, 
It  was  followed  by  creation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,      But   the  League   died,  struck   by 
three  mighty   blows:    (1)    It  had  no  police 
power,  (2»  American  Irresransibility,  and  (3) 
the  general  unwillingness  to  apply  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  during  the  great  depression. 
It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  a  timid  man.     Yet  his  audacity  left 
him  at  a  crucial  moment  of  history.     Fear- 
ful of  a  repetition  of  Wilsonian  defeat   at 
the  hands  of  Isolationist  Senators,  he  failed 
to  advocate  the  surrender  of  a  large  portion 
of    American    national    sovereignty    to    the 
prospective  United  Nations,     Doubtless  Brit- 
ain, too.  und  surely  the  U.  S.  S,  R.  would  not 
have   surrendered   the  requisite   amount  of 
national  sovereignty  to  make  of  the  United 
Nations  an  effective  world  government.     Per- 
haps Roosevelt  knew  this  and  decided  to  try 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  could  get.     At 
any  rate,  the  UN  was  born  crippled,  crippled 
by  the  rule  of  unanimity  among  the  per- 
manent Big  Five  of   the   Security   Council. 
There  would  be  no  International  police  power 
now;    there   would   be  continuous  sabotage 
by   that   power   which  had  vowed  death  to 
bourgeois   democracy;    If    there   were    to    be 
Internationalism  it  would  not  be  democracy 
International, 

Internationalism  In  general  Is  no  new 
concept.  Alexander  set  out  to  conquer  and 
to  Hellenize  the  world,  Rome  conquered  and 
Romanized  the  western  and  near  eastern 
world.  The  term  Caesar  was  In  time  Imi- 
tated in  the  titles  of  Tsar  and  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias.  It  is  still  alive  in  Shar  of  Iran. 
Then  there  were  the  Kaisers  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  sang  songs  about  "Deutschland 
uber  alles."  Even  Halle  Salassies  title 
Includes  "King  of  Kings."  There  have  been 
others  besides  royalty  who  entertained  am- 
bitious to  unify  the  world  under  their  per- 


sonal dictatorship  and  interestingly  enough 
each  had  some  ideological  urge.  Napoleon 
rode  the  wave  of  "Llberte.  Fraternite, 
Egalite,  *  Mussolini  talked  of  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  an  all  em- 
bracing "corporate  state  '  Hitler  and  his 
"Herrenfolk."  "master  race."  still  sang 
"Deutschland  uber  alles"  as  they  talked  of  a 
"new  order  in  Europe."  The  Russians  today 
have  a  stirring  anthem  which  they  sing  witr 
deep  reverent  fervor; 

"  Tls  the  final  conflict 

Let  each  stand  In  his  place. 
The  International  Party 
Shall  be  the  human  race," 

The  fact  that  no  king  or  dictator  since  the 
Romans  has  brought  Internationalism  to 
fruition  does  not  gainsay  the  possibility  of 
seme  such  temporary  success. 

I  say  temporary  because  men  cannot  be 
held  In  bondage  indefinitely.  Individual- 
ism, freedom,  and  Justice  are  age  old.  In- 
deed, they  are  coexistent  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  follows  that  If  permanent  Inter- 
nationalism Is  to  be  realized  it  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  conquest  or  Intimidation 
or  coercion,  nor  through  wholesale  violation 
of  the  natural  la'n-s  Inherent  In  the  terms 
Individualism,  freedom,  and  Justice,  and  cer- 
tainly not  when  there  is  applied  the  un- 
moral principle  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means  and  other  materialistic  dogmas.  Rus- 
sian communism  hasn't  a  chance  of  more 
than  temporary  success,  but  It  does  have  that 
chance,  and  temporary  could  mean  several 
centuries. 

But  International  democracy  does  have  a 
chance  of  permanent  success.  Indeed,  the 
realization  of  world  republicanism  appears 
to  be  fairly  close  at  hand.  I  think  I  might 
say  flatly  that  If  this  great  Nation  had  by 
now  developed  a  crusading  spirit  for  such, 
that  It  could  be  realized  in  our  own  day — 
and  quite  likely  without  world  war  III. 

Unfortunately,   there   Is  no   great   leader- 
ship at  our  helm,  and,  equally  unfortunate, 
there  Is  a  timidity  among  strategically  placed 
persons  who  do  understand  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem.    When  I  say  strategically  placed  per- 
sons, I  mean  not  only  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress  but  also  all  molders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  creators  of  public  enlighten- 
ment.    It  was  painful  for  me  last  year,  as  I 
took  part  in  a  Washington  conference  on  the 
"zeal  for  democracy"  program,  to  note  that 
the  atmosphere  was  permeated  by  a  defen- 
sive   attitude.     Mind    you.   these    conferees 
were  educators  from  all  levels  of  education 
brought   together   by   the   Commissioner   of 
Education,     They    agreed    that    the    school 
should  fight  communism  and  by  contrasting 
It  with  democracy.    But  there  was  hesitancy 
about  showing  it  up  as  the  loathesonie  thing 
It  is.     This  might  lead  to  the  accusation  of 
a  lack  of  objectivity.    This,  to  me,  is  asinine. 
Tliere   was  zeal  for  democracy,  to  be  sure, 
but  only  lor  democracy  at  home.     Practically 
nothing  was  said  about  International  democ- 
racy.    Oh,  there  should  be  tr^ught  the  struc- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  United   Nations, 
but   Its   weaknesses  were   to   be   Ignored   or 
excused  as  shortcomings  of  its  youth.     There 
was  nothing  said  about  its  deformity  at  birth. 
In  short,  there  Is  no  purposeful  advocacy  of 
an  educational  propram  whereby  our  children 
may  be  taught  the  stark  facts,  and  our  adults 
made   more  conscious  of   the  ya'wnlng  gulf 
In  the  United  Nations  between  Its  Ideals  and 
the  practical  constitutional  progresses  where- 
by the  realization  of  those  Ideals  might  be 
pursued.     Our  educators,  like  otir  politicians, 
are  grossly  guilty  of  ostrlch-llke  evasion  of 
the  greatest  Issue  of  otir  age,  while  the  rest 
of  humanity  waits  for  American  leadership. 
And     apparently     few     of     our     ministers 
know  their  responsibility  here.    But  If  there 
Is  no  grass-roots  program  aimed  toward  re- 
vamping the  United  Nations,  to  make  It  what 
It   Is   wont   to   be — a   powerful    world   gov- 
ernment— and  International  democracy,  the 


greater  shame  lies  In  Washington.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, we  remember,  turned  down  as  prema- 
ture the  Idea  of  elimination  of  the  veto.  To 
be  sure,  he  realized  that  Russia  would 
veto  any  move  to  remove  the  veto  and  he 
was  afraid  that  If  he  should  push  such  a 
move  Russia  and  her  satellites  and  at  that 
time  maybe  also  the  Arab  stales  would 
withdraw  from  the  UN,  Then,  too,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  United  States 
Senate  would  approve  such  a  surrender  of 
our  national  sovereignty,  and  so  we  drift 
along  the  familiar  road,  so  well  known  to 
historians — simple  rearmament, 

Trygve  Lie  was  irked  last  April  when  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  stole  the 
headlines  from  the  opening  of  the  spring 
session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Why? 
Because  It  was  all  too  evident  that  though 
the  pact  was  within  the  letter  of  the  UN 
Charter  it  was  an  Instrument  completely 
outside  the  functions  of  that  organization 
which  was  supposedly  designed  to  win  the 
peace.  But  the  United  Nations  as  now  con- 
stituted cannot  preserve  the  peace,  and  we 
know  It,  and  therefore  ratified  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  We  based  our  whole  national  and  for- 
eign policy  on  the  principle  that  the  Polit- 
buro could  not  be  deferred  In  theif  program 
except  by  their  fear  of  the  atom  bomb. 

And  so  we  approve  of  huge  appropriations 
for  war  or  for   the   prevention   of   war,   we 
don't  know  which.    In  effect  we  have  fallen 
back  upon  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-pres- 
ervation, and  Its  corollary,  survival  of   the 
fittest,  and  I  for  one  must  concur.     I  ap- 
prove of  the  fact  that  we  have  told  the  Rus- 
sians in  effect  that  we  will  blast  their  cities 
with  atom  bombs  should  their  armies  Invade 
any  of   the  signatory   powers  to  the   North 
Atlantic   Pact.     What   our   attitude   will   be 
when  we  know  that  the  Russians,  too,  have 
the  atom  bomb  remains  to  be  seen.     Mean- 
time, I  suppose  we  may  say  that  we  are  cre- 
ating world  understanding  of  a  sort,  a  sort 
•v^hich  the  Kaiser  lacked  when  he  believed 
the  statement  of  his  advisers  that  he  need 
not   fear   American   participation   In   World 
War  I,  because  at  the  moment  the  United 
States  should  declare  war,  then  Texas  wotUd 
secede  and  go  back  to  Mexico.     It  is  a  sort 
of  world  understanding  which  Hitler  lacked, 
though  Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd  did  tell 
him  in  1938  that  he  had  better  study  some 
history.     He  had  studied  one  phase  of  his- 
tory;   Frederick    II   was    his    Idol,   Frederick 
with  his  philosophy  that  that  whatever  suc- 
ceeds   is    right,    a    materialistic    philosophy. 
Incidentally,  which  Frederick's  fellow  Prus- 
sian Karl  Marx  shared.    It  needs  to  be  added 
that  the  Jap  militarist  did  understand  that 
we    would    fight    when    we    had    our    face 
flapped.    But  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
understood  the  war  potential  of  an  aroused 
America.    It  Is  now  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Russians  with  all  their  spies  in  our  midst 
do  not  understand  that  potential. 

Shall  we  tell  them,  too,  that  we  will  fight 
If  they  Invade  Greece  or  Turkey  or  any  of 
the  Middle  East?  Shall  we  have  also  a  Pa- 
cific alliance? 

What  I  am  trying  to  sav  here  is  that  while 
I  approve  of  this  policy  of  firm  containment. 
It  is  in  the  long  run  only  a  stop  gap  pro- 
gram.   It  can  only  defer  war. 

But  look,  having  stopped  Russian  armies 
by  threat  of  war,  this  shall  not  have  stopped 
the  Indirect  conquest.  Witness  the  demise 
of  Nationalist  China  now  transpiring.  It  Is 
painful  Indeed  to  see  450.000,000  Chinese  peo- 
ple added  to  the  300,000,000  already  brought 
under  the  control,  as  far  as  concerns  Inter- 
national affairs,  of  those  12  or  13  Bolsheviks, 
several  of  whom  started  out  Just  32  years 
ago  with  but  30,000  followers — but  a  well 
Indoctrinated  and  coordinated  80,000.  It  Is 
painful  to  note  the  Inconsistency  In  our  pol- 
icy of  firm  containment.  We  are  containing 
the  expansion  of  Russo-communism  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
North  AUantlc  Pact.    Not  so  elsewhere.    Not 
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In  China.     Not   In   Indochina   or   Burma   or 
Malaya  or  Inclon«ia  cr  Slam  (Where  the  sub- 
capual   of   the   Communist    International   Is 
the   Russian   Embassy   at   Bangkok  i .     Com- 
munists today  are  working  nicely  in  the  Phll- 
ipp-.nes,  in  the  Uiddle  East  (the  subcapital  U 
the  Russian  Embassy  at  Beirut.  Syna  i .  In  the 
fce-irt  o;  Africa,  and  far  up  the  Amazon.     The 
recent      proncuncements      of      Communists 
e\eiy«he!-e.    Including    Paul    Robeson,    that 
they  would  fignt  for  Russia  in  event  of  war 
between  their  oun  nations  and  the  citadel 
of  the  Internaticnal  were  not  made  unadMs- 
ediy.  nor  as  a  result  cf  any  frustration.     It 
baa  long  been  a  policy  of  the  revoluuonists 
to  purge  tlTStr  ranks,  to  keep  their  organiza- 
tion stern  and  sinewy,  and  with  raised  fist 
to  let  the  world  know  that  sooner  or  later 
they  we  e  going  to  win.     Just  when  is  not 
import  eit.     Marx's    pronouncements    about 
•  economic"*    and    •histcncal    determinism." 
whereby  it  was  foreordained  that  bourgeois 
democracy  should  fall  before  his  dictatorship 
of    tne    proletariat,    was    not    idle    chatter. 
Ke  smcercly  believed  It.  and  so  do  his  fol- 
lowers todcy.     Lrnins  law  of  ebb  and  flow 
has  tf-en  reiterated  by  word  and  action  of 
Jo««ph  S'jlm  and  by  his  minions. 

They  e-pect  to  meet  temporary  defeats, 
even  to  mase  strategic  retreats  here  and 
there.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
that  sooner  or  later  "the  international  party 
shall  be  th»  human  race."  This  shall 
-rcme  to  pass  even  if  Russia  as  a  nation 
should  suffer  military  defeat.  I  am  afraid 
tr-.at  mcst  cf  our  people  do  not  even  know 
the  sunpie  fact  that  the  self-perpe.uatlng 
PoUfciiro  is  net  a  part  of  the  Government  of 
Russia,  that  It  Is  the  "central  authority."  as 
Marx  put  it.  of  the  International,  the  policy- 
making body  of  all  Communist  groups,  the 
Russian  oeing  only  one  of  them.  And  so  the 
Kremlin  U  a  dual  capital— and  perhaps  a 
temporary  one.  Since  the  First  Interna- 
tional was  formed  in  1864  there  have  been 
five  capitals;  London.  The  Hague.  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Paris,  and  now  Moscow.  It 
may  very  well  be  moved  back  to  Paris  before 
the  century  Is  dene  It  ccuid  eventually 
be  moved  to  the  new  United  Nations  Building 
in  New  York. 

Right  now.  though,  it  is  In  Moscow  and 
th?  pcoT  Russian  people  are  being  made  its 
immediate  tools.  Russian  nationalism,  plus 
American  repugnance  for  war,  plus  cur  Igno- 
rance of  th3  fundamentals,  pitas  th?  awful 
fact  that  we  have  already  garnered  73  4  per- 
cent cf  the  worlds  gold  reserve  and  dont 
know  that  the  i;oker  game  has  almost  been 
broken  up.  plus  the  deformity  of  the  United 
Nations— those  five  things  have  given  Maix- 
tsm-Lenlnlsm-Stalinlsm  a  series  of  breaks 
such  es  to  make  old  Karl  grin  through  his 
rotting  beard  and  hiss,  "I  told  you  so.  See. 
it's  Inevitable."  And  we  worder  why  some 
half-baked  Intellectuals  are  Jumping  or  the 
bandwagon. 

I  submit,  my  fellow  Americans,  my  fellow 
bourgeois  Democrats,  that  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion simply  cf  stopping  Russia.  That  Is 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  sf^ps  long  over- 
due. Sure,  we  are  meeting  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
as  a  nation  head-on  and  stopping  her  mill- 
t;:ry  expinsion  to  the  west.  We  are  not 
meeting  the  International  "ipse"  save  where 
the  stop-gap  Marshall  plan  has  been  insti- 
tuted. 

And  how  long  do  we  Intend  to  continue 
thi.=5  stop-gap  ERP.  jun  giving  people  dollars 
so  that  we  can  prolong  the  one-s'.ded  poker 
gftr^e — a  de-perate  game  for  them  and  for 
us?  There  must  be  an  answer  8ome7.here. 
But  the  fai^u^e  to  find  that  answer  Is  cer- 
tainly one  primary  rerjson  we  refused  to  let 
China  stay  In  the  game,  only  we  used  cn- 
cthcr  analogy  about  pouring  money  down  a 
rat  hole. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  fam- 
ily per  yeir  Indpfinitely.  That's  an  uply 
thoi^ht.  But  stil!  ugU'T  Is  the  thought  of 
what  thAt  bill  may  be  when  Canada  and  the 
Australians  and   the   Latin    Amerlcaus   and 


400.000.000  Indians  have  run  completely  out 
of  chips.  Stime  say  the  trouble  is  that 
Englishmen  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
th-^t  they  have  got  to  lower  their  standard 
of  living.  Tliese  people  should  be  consistent 
nnd  say  that  this  Is  true  also  of  Frenchmen 
and  all  western  Europeans  and  Canadians 
and  Mexicans  and  also  thi^se  4O0.C0O.COO  half- 
starved  Indians.  What  sweet  music  to  these 
old  Bolsheviks  sitting  In  their  temporary 
Kremlin  cltudel. 

Eight    hundred    and    thirty-  dollars    per 
family,   this   year,    we   should   say.     Tliat's 
bad    enough.      Mind    you.    I    am    not    con- 
sidering    the     rest     of    our     lax    bill.    Just 
th.il     part     having     to     do     with     foreign 
affairs    and    this    year.      Did    I    say    "per 
family"?     What  families?      Need  I  say  what 
we  all  know,  that  the  vast  load  here  is  being 
borne  by  people  who  might  otherwise  Invest 
this  money   in   bourgeois   enterprises   which 
would   produce    for    the    masses    In    greater 
abundance  and  at  even  lower  ccst  per  man- 
hour  worked  the  good  things  all  men  want 
and    would    buy    if    they    had    purchr-slng 
power?      Here  I   could  quote  directly   from 
Marx'  Address  of  the  Central  Authority  to  the 
Communist  League.  AprU  1850.  or  from  writ- 
ings of  his  apostle  Lenin  on  how  to   force 
demcxrratlc  nations  to  tax  capitalism  to  death. 
I  will  quote  Marx  here.     This  is  fundamental. 
It  was  written  fiom  London  100  vears  ago: 
"We  have  seen  how  In  the  coming  move- 
ment   the    democratc    will    come    to    power 
(that's  not  a  capital  "D").     •     •     •     If  the 
democrats  themselves  move  for  a  moderated 
progressive    taxation    (Communists),    must 
Insist  upon  a  tax  whose  rates  are  so  steeply 
graduated  as  to  bring  ruin  to  big  capital." 
Need  I  say.  my  fellow  Americans  that  with 
the  failure  of  this  Nation  to  face  squarely 
the  issues,  to  examine  honestly  its  tremen- 
dous role  in  International  economics,  to  note 
frankly  wherein  its  own  selfishness,  its  tariff 
policy.   Its   refusal   to   allow   even    an   equal 
balance  of   trade.   Its  asinine  gold-pvuchase 
policy.  Its  refusal  to  surrender  an  lota  of  Its 
national  sovereignty  to  the  United  NaMons — 
that  all  these  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
equal  account  along  with  the  dynamic  cru- 
sading   dri%'e    of    Communists    bent   on    de- 
struction of  our  system. 

Need  I  add  that  many  an  athletic  contest, 
many  a  war  has  been  lost  because  one  side 
was  intellectually  Inferior,  or  was  conscience 
stricken,  or  lacked  a  dynamic  spirit  of  its 
own?  May  I  add  that  the  United  States  to- 
day not  only  has  no  crusading  spirit  for  Its 
own  Ideology  but  apparently  even  lacks  a 
grand  strategy?  Are  we  sauntering  non- 
chalantly along  in  blissful  overconfldence 
because  we  have  the  atom  bomb  and  $23,- 
000  000.000  in  gold  when  the  economic  and 
political  world  stands  on  the  verge  of  crash- 
ing about  our  ears?  If  we  are  going  to  think 
this  thing  through.  If  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop any  grand  strategy  and  crusading 
spirit  before  it  is  too  late,  here  are  some 
fundamental  things  which  must  be  con- 
sidered— deep  underlying  things: 

1.  This  bourgeois  dem(x;ratlc  system  with 
Its  emphasis  on  the  individual  and  his  free- 
doms and  Its  mass  production  Industry  gush- 
ing forth  Its  good  things,  this  bourgeois  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  faults,  is  by  far  the  finest 
politico-economic  system  so  far  achieved. 
It  Is  worthy  of  preservation  and  perfection 
and  expansion. 

2.  It  is  In  danger  of  destruction — not  by 
Russia,  even  with  the  atom  bomb — but  pri- 
marily because  our  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  great  l-jsues,  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  opposing  Ideolofry.  do  not 
understand  our  awful  responsibility  In  the 
realm  of  International  economics,  do  not 
understand  that  when  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  other  93  percent  of  the  human  raca 
ha.5  been  wrenched  from  them  by  our  eco- 
nomic electromagnet  that  the  others  will  in- 
evitably turn  on  this  Irresponsible  crea- 
ture—Marxism or  no  Marxism.  Lenln-Stal- 
Inlsm  or  no  Lenln-Staliiilsm.    But  Marxism- 


Lenlnlsm-Stnllnlsm  will  be  ready.  The 
Kremlin  Is  nlready  offering  Itself  as  a  rally- 
ing point,  an  enthusiastic  leader  bent  upon 
achieving  Us  avowed  end — an  end  already 
being  avidly  pursued. 

3.  This  great  Nation  has  already  reiiched 
the  sight  of  the  end  of  the  road  It  Is  travel- 
ing. With  all  its  wealth,  the  prospective 
taxHtlon  of  Its  investing  element  to  ward  off 
economic  stagnation  throughout  the  n-orld. 
plus  more  taxation  to  carry  Us  owr  and 
others'  huge  military  burden  (past.  pr»sent. 
and  prospective),  is  an  ever-widening  inallg- 
nant  cancer  bent  upon  death  not  Just  to 
free  enterprise  but  to  all  that  demccra  :y  in- 
volves. 

4.  World  war  III  would  have  to  be  fln.inced 
almost  entirely  by  that  nation  whic.i  has 
the  c.ipltal.  and  Us  capitalists  as  such  would 
be  diomed  whether  or  not  we  won  It. 

My  subject  was  how  to  avoid  world  war 
III.  Obviou.«ly  avoidance  of  that  war  Is  but 
one  of  the  problems  before  us.  The  little 
recession  from  which  we  are  apparent  y  now 
emergelng  may  well  have  been  a  red  lieacon 
flashing— flashing.  Should  this  rich  Vatlon 
have  a  real  depression  what  do  you  think 
the  others  would  have?  What  do  you  think 
they  are  already  having?  They  are  g-ateful 
that  we  are  making  it  possible  for  tliem  to 
stay  In  the  game,  but  they  know  w  lo  has 
garnered  all  their  chips.  Some  of  th?m  are 
proud  people  and  resent  very  m.uch  the  po- 
sition they  are  In.  but  they  dread  'he  ar- 
rival of  the  moment  when  Uncle  San  him- 
self should  become  critically  111  ard  say, 
"That's  all,  boys."  Need  I  add  that  Uncle 
Sam  might  share  that  dread,  for  thit  mo- 
ment may  not  be  far  removed?  Hfive  you 
read  what  Stalin  has  been  writing  since  1925 
about  the  spread  of  the  International 
through  "a  series  of  ebblivgs  and  flc  wings," 
"a  wave-like  rhythm"  after  each  war  and 
after  each  financial  panic?  Well,  read  It, 
translated  for  you  in  the  Januar.,  1949, 
Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  Is  presumptous  for  me,  a  hlstoian,  to 
offer  a  program  of  action  at  this  late  hour. 
I  do  so  Willi  the  hope  that  you  will  carry 
on  from  here  In  your  thinking — in  your 
molding  of  public  oplnon — public  opinion  In 
the  gigantic  democracy  which  at  tils  hour 
controls  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

How  to  avoid  world  war  III?  Y?s,  that 
and  much  more.  I  offer  a  seven-point 
program,  p.irt  of  which  Is  already  li  opera- 
tion, part  of  which  our  State  Depirtment 
and  the  President  apparently  are  ■•ontem- 
platlng  but  to  this  moment  have  do  le  little 
cr  nothing  about,  because  they  feir  Con- 
gress: 

1.  Continue  to  keep  ourselves  n  lUtarlly 
strong  while  letting  the  Kremlin  masters 
know  through  a  chain  of  defense  i.lUances 
that  any  further  military  aggresslor  on  the 
part  of  Rus.sla  or  any  of  her  satell  tea  will 
mean  war  In  which  the  United  States  would 
paitlcloate  and  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  atom  bomb  and  other  horrible  A-eapons 
at  our  command.    This  Is  a  stop-gap  measure. 

2.  A  vigorous  and  proud  launching  of  a 
bold  new  program  to  encourage  Investment 
of  private  capital  and  to  bring  to  the  under- 
developed areaa  of  the  world,  as  Mr.  Truman 
put  It  In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  capital- 
istic technology  vhlch  to  this  point  las  made 
of  U3  the  most  powerful,  prosperou;  people 
la  hiuitory.  Mr.  Ti-uman's  puny  request  for 
$40,000,000  (*1  per  family)  hardly  falls  In 
the  category  of  relative  bo'.dness.  Thl.s 
would  be  no  stop-gap  measure.  Thl;  should 
be  our  long-awaited  answer  to  the  c:iallenge 
of  communism.  This  is  where  c  ur  $4530 
should  be  going. 

4.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Chart  ?r  of  the 
United  Nations — such  revision  to  l.e  based 
up>on  the  tried  and  proved  principles  of 
democracy — a  bicameral  system  nnd  ma- 
jority or  large  majority  rule.  Shoul  1  Russia 
veto  this  move  to  make  the  UN  a  real 
"Democracy  International."  and  eh'}  would. 
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then  call  a  new  world  constitutional  as- 
aenibly,  draw  a  new  constitution,  and  upon 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate,  then 
secede  from  the  United  Nations  with  Invi- 
tation to  others  to  follow  us  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  world  republic. 
Membership  would  be  restricted  to  those 
nations  whose  local  governments  are  operat- 
ing under  the  principles  of  democracy  as  de- 
fined In  the  English  BUI  of  Rights,  or  In  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  or 
In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

6.  There  must  repose  In  that  World  Re- 
public real  powers  which  all  governments 
must  have — legislative  power,  even  Includ- 
ing a  limited  power  of  taxation;  Judiciary 
power;  and  executive  power,  including  full 
Investigative  and  police  powers. 

6.  In  that  World  Republic  there  would  be 
not  only  the  present  World  Bank  with  capi- 
tal vastly  expanded,  but  a  strong  treasury 
department— the  depository  of  gold  reserves. 
Let  It  buy  gold  and  Issue  currency,  and  more 
and  more  of  It  as  It  acquired  gold.  This,  I 
think.  Is  essential.  There  can  never  be  any 
circulation  of  an  International  currency  nor 
may  we  logically  hope  for  economic  stability 
without  some  such  drastic  move.  Then.  In 
that  World  Republic,  there  must  be  a  world 
department  of  commerce  vAth  powers  to  act. 
The  socio-economic  aim  of  this  World  Re- 
public would  be  a  repudiation  of  totalitarian- 
ism in  all  forms  and  a  substitution  therefore 
of  a  dynamic  bourgeois  capitalism  to  bring 
about  an  increasing  mass  consumption  of  the 
good  things  all  men  want  purposefully  being 
mass  produced  in  regulated  quantity.  There 
Is  no  end  to  potential  markets.  Distribution 
of  purchasing  power  can  be  stimulated. 
Sure,  this  cannot  be  done  except  through 
planned  economy — planned  as  any  grand 
strategy  must  be  planned,  as  any  board  of 
directors  must  plan.  Let  those  who  despise 
centralized  planning  think  of  the  alterna- 
tives and  of  the  red  beacon  right  down  th« 
road  fiashlng — flashing. 

7.  Meantime,  a  revolution  must  be  pro- 
duced In  the  minds  of  men.  In  Europe,  In 
Asia,  In  America.  Truth  and  morality  must 
become  paramount  or  democracy  will  die  as 
It  died  In  Germany,  as  it  has  died  in  eastern 
and  now  Is  dying  In  central  Europe,  as  It  U 
dying  elsewhere.  Two  world  wars  and  a 
spreading  economic  cancer  have  dominated 
this  century.  The  cutthroat  practices,  the 
flood  of  falsehoods,  the  scheming  and  plotting 
of  Fascists,  Nazis.  Communists,  and  others 
has  left  a  deep  Imprint  upon  our  age.  Men 
must  understand  that  tjTanny  and  war  and 
depression  can  be  eliminated.  They  and 
their  children  can  be  taught  the  funda- 
mentals of  political  science  and  economics. 
We  must  reverse  the  trend  wherein  the  phy- 
sical sciences  are  outstripping  the  social  sci- 
ences. American  children  must  be  well 
taught  for  they  will  control  man's  destiny. 
But  before  that  may  be  approached.  Ameri- 
can fathers  must  somehow  get  It  through 
their  thick  skulls  that  good  teaching  cannot 
be  bought  In  bargain  basements.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  for  wars — and  Con- 
gress falls  between  stools  over  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  $7  50  ought  to  be  spent  to  assist 
In  educating  the  Nation's  youth. 

It  Is  quite  possible  to  teach  the  propa- 
ganda-ridden people  of  the  earth  that  bour- 
geois democracy  Is  not  the  evil  thing  It  ap- 
pears to  many  to  be.  But  It  means  a  drastic 
departure  from  our  present  course,  and  time 
is  running  out.  The  poker  game  is  already 
artificial,  and  we  have  moved  Into  the  atomic 
age. 

Does  this  seven-point  program  shock  you? 
Does  it  shock  you  to  know  that  3  out  of  every 
4  dollars  of  Federal  appropriation  this  year  is 
being  spent  for  war  purposes  and  that  the 
chances  are  that  this  amount  must  be  in- 
creased until  Mnrxs  predictions  come  true? 
Does  it  shock  you  to  realize  that  with  the 


Communist  conquest  of  China  that  the  self- 
perpetuating  Politburo  within  32  years  shall 
have  established  Ita  system  over  one-third  of 
mankind,  whereas  with  all  the  progress  of 
the  centuries,  since  long  before  Magna 
Carta,  only  one-fifth  of  humanity  today 
lives  under  the  rules  of  democracy,  and  that 
most  of  these  democratic  peoples  plus  the 
other  45  percent,  now  vacillating,  are  being 
bled  white  by  their  leaders — a  leader  which 
even  neglects  the  education  of  Its  children? 
It  Is  shocking,  isn't  it.  my  fellow  Kl- 
wanians,  my  fellow  Americans? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rail  Labor  Law  Failure,"  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Los  Angeles  'Calif.)  Times 
of  April  21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rail  Labob  Law  FAn.t7RE 

Every  time  the  railway  labor  law  has  been 
amended  it  has  been  hailed  as  the  model 
labor  law,  setting  a  pattern  for  all  manage- 
ment-labor relationships. 

SANTA  FI  IS  LISTED 

That  It  Is  not  this  perfect  model  Is  again 
being  demonstrated  by  the  strike  call  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen  against  a  list  of  selected  rail- 
roads. Though  the  Santa  Fe  is  the  only  one 
in  the  list  which  serves  this  territory,  either 
the  UP  or  the  SP  or  both  may  be  involved 
later. 

First.  It  should  be  said  that  this  Is  a  pure 
featherbedding  strike.  It  Is  not  for  any  legit- 
imate end.  What  the  un.on  demands  la 
that  a  third  fireman  be  employed  on  Diesel- 
electric  multiple-unit  driving  systems,  which 
actually  use  no  firemen  at  all. 

Diesel -electric  drives  have  been  success- 
fully operated  with  only  one  man  in  the  cab. 
That  engine  crews  should  have  two  men. 
though  nothing  is  required  of  the  second 
but  that  he  be  ready  to  take  over  In  an 
emergency,  Is  reasonable  enough.  The  pub- 
lic safety  calls  for  such  a  pr.?cautlon,  so  that 
the  lives  xif  passengers  may  be  protected  If 
one  man  becomes  dl.sabled.  The  second  man 
should  be  provided  for  the  name  reason  that 
a  passenger  airplane  has  a  ccpUot. 

UNION   CASK   IS   WEAK 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  having 
three  men;  and  a  Presidential  fact-finding 
board  has  so  declared,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination. Since  1933,  all  tuch  fact-finding 
boards  have  been  loaded  La  favor  of  labor 
organizations,  so  that  when  one  rejects  a  un- 
ion's contentions  the  union  must  have  • 
weak  case  indeed. 

But  the  second  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  this  strike  deals  with  a  really  baslo 
matter:  this  Is  a  strike  against  a  public  util- 
ity, and  a  strike  against  a  public  utility  la 
Intolerable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  ttie  law  Is  weakest. 
The  law  will  continue  to  be  fatally  at  fault 
until  It  Is  amended  to  provide  for  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration.    Men  working  for 


»  public  utility  cannot  be  permitted  to  strike, 
though  they  must,  of  cotirse,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  proper  machinery  for  the  redress 
of  grievances. 

To  argue  that  compulsory  arbitration  seta 
up  a  form  of  "forced  labor"  or  "Involuntary 
servitude"  is  to  argue  nonsense.  No  man  baa 
to  take  a  job  In  a  public  utlUty;  nor.  having 
taken  such  a  Job.  does  he  have  to  keep  on 
working.  He  can  quit.  But  the  members  of 
the  BLFE  do  not  wish  to  quit;  they  want  to 
hold  their  Jobs  and  they  would  object  stren- 
uously if  anybody  was  put  to  work  in  their 
place. 

IVADING    SETZTTRB 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  if  they,  as  public 
utUlty  employees,  do  not  want  to  quit,  they 
submit  their  disputes  with  management  to 
Impartial  Judgment  so  that  the  public  will 
no  be  put  to  great  loss  and  Inconvenience? 

In  this  particular  case,  the  Impartial  Judg- 
ment has  already  been  given,  and  It  Is  against 
the  union.  The  fact-finding  board  says  there 
Is  no  merit  in  the  union  contention  that  a 
third  man  should  be  hired,  to  help  a  second 
man  do  nothing  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the 
time. 

The  union  is  attacking  a  few  railroads  at  a 
time  so  It  can  avoid.  If  possible,  government 
seizure  on  the  plea  of  national  emergency. 
But  the  threat  Ls  to  all  railroads  and  to  tha 
public. 

The  Railway  Labor  Law  has  fallen  dowix 
before.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  rule  of 
reason  and  avoidance  of  strikes  in  raU  trans. 
pcrtatlon.  But  Instead  of  a  rule  of  reason  It 
has  proved  to  the  unions  in  the  past  that, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable  they  are.  the 
Government  will  force  a  settlement  In  their 
favor  rather  than  permit  a  strike.  It's  tima 
it  was  changed. 


CoDceming  President  Truman'i  Speech  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  May  8, 1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

^—  or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  12, 1950,  Issue  of  the 
Unionist,  a  weekly  newspaper  which  has  . 
been  in  existence  for  over  26  years,  and 
which  is  the  only  official  newspaper  of 
the  Nebraska  Federation  cf  Labor,  and 
the  only  official  American  Federation  of 
Labor  newspaper  in  either  Omaha  or 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

This  article  is  indeed  a  splendid  one, 
and  is  as  follows: 
Thousani>s  Hail  Truman's  Speech — DRiviNa 

Rain    Fails   To   Dampen    Enthusiasm    of 

Cheering  Throng  in  Lincoln 
(By  Kenneth  Lewis) 

All  ^  all  it  was  quite  an  occasion  when 
the  -President  came  to  town.  For  several 
hoiirs  before  his  train  pulled  in  the  Lincoln 
Hotel  was  a  scene  of  great  activity.  The 
^I  had  long  before  checked  those  who  were 
to  be  admitted  beyond  the  guard  rope. 

Democratic  blg-wlgs  were  everywhere.  It 
was  fun  to  meet  people  who  had  been  only 
names  in  the  papers  up  to  that  time.  A  lot 
of  the  labor  boys  were  on  hand.  John 
Frahm  had  been  running  errands  and  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  cause  since  about 
noon.     Bill  Noble  came  in  about  3:30  and 
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had  no  dlOctilty  fstUng  one  of  those  exclu- 
sive badges  pinned  on  him.  Al  W:tzlir.g 
came  later,  and  there  were  several  from  rail- 
road (Including  Fred  Chapelle.  Ar.ton 
Munch.  Ed  Laflertr,  and  others)  and  other 
orrani:ation£.     Lets  at  old  friends. 

WAVT  EtCTirsn-x  e-vdces 

I  pacss  Democrats  are  ju£t  like  others.  In 
aome  ways.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  about 
the  hotel  were  moaning  long  and  loud  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  one  of  the  exclusive 
bKdgrs.  denotiLg  a  member  of  the  Presiden- 
tial reception  par*y.  B'Jt  eventuftlly  most  of 
them  were  satisSed.  or  al  least  quieted 

This  preliminary  part  w.i3  much  liXe  a 
convention — you  lust  met  people,  and  intro- 
duced thoee  ycu  knew  to  others.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  introduce  Al  to  Mayor  Miles,  but 
they  sown  discovered  they  had  been  on  the 
same  program  in  opposing  the  repefi.1  of  rent 
controls.  Jud^e  Quieley  wasn't  at  all  like 
1  had  Imagined — tu:  don't  know  what  I  really 
had  m  mind. 

Then  came  the  call  for  the  parade — and 
"exclusive"  badge  wearers  were  loaded  into 
curs  acc;?rdir.g  to  prearranged  schedule. 
Then  to  the  pletform  to  await  the  President. 
BiM  had  left  his  raincoat  in  the  car.  D.dn't 
think  he'd  need  it.  Hew  wrong  he  wa.s. 
After  we  d  met  a  lot  more  people,  and  just 
before  the  Pres.!dent  came,  it  started  to  rain. 
The  bands  came  marching  in.  their  various 
colored  uniforms  adding  colcr  to  the  occa- 
Bion.  Their  music  lifting  those  spirits  that 
may  have  sagged  because  cf  the  rsia. 

THXH-t    TO    SEX     PHESnjZNT 

The  hand  played  the  national  anthem, 
and  made  you  tingle  a  bit  with  the  pride  of 
the  thing. 

It  waj  quite  a  thrill  to  see  the  President 
coming  from  the  railroad  yards.  Just  below 
\i^.  then  up  Into  the  stand.  He  wasn't  just 
a  name  in  the  papers,  or  an  actor  in  a  ntws- 
reei — he  was  a  real  live  man.  Somehow  it's 
hard  to  make  real  people  cut  of  some  of  the 
names  we  read.  But  there  he  was — ju;;t  like 
the  rest  of  us — getting  rained  on.  Tlere 
was  llrs.  Truman,  and  M£r5;riret.  They  were 
real,  too.  Here  was  the  Truman  family — a 
family  Just  like  yours  and  mine.  Funny, 
^  Isn't  it — some  things  you  know  are  true, 
a:e  a  little  different  after  you  see  proof. 

Then  the  introduction  by  mayor  of  the 
town  shielding  his  manuscript  from  the  rain. 
The  thunder  Interfered.  The  nclse  of  the 
rain  interrupted.  But  cut  in  the  rain,  with 
no  protection,  about  four  thousand  stayed  of 
the  many  thousards  who  came  and  went — 
Just  to  see  the  President — then  get  cut  of 
ttie  rain. 

"REJVLLT   UJiS  EOMETHINC" 

I  tried  to  lUtcn  carefully  to  his  speech. 
It  dealt  with  the  farm  procram  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  plugged  for  the  so-callel 
Brannan  plan.  To  me  it  sounded  logical. 
He  sounded  honest.  I  liked  what  I  heard. 
But  I  don"t  know  much  a'oout  farming  pro- 
grams. So  I  as'iced  an  expert — Stan  Matzke 
farm  editor  of  the  Journal-  -what  he  thought 
of  the  speech.  "Exceiient,"  said  Stan. 
"The  old  boy  really  has  something.  I 
woiild  like  to  see  such  a  pre^&in  tried.  If 
eggs  dropped  to  5  or  10  cents  a  dozen.  I 
think  a  lot  more  people  would  eat  eggs. 
Then  the  price  would  naturally  come  back 
up  to  a  level  to  make  them  equal  with 
oiher  commodities.  Meanwhile  food  would 
be  cheaper,  and  the  farmer  would  still  be 
getting  a  fair  price.  I'd  like  to  see  a  pro- 
gram based  on  production  payments  tritd 
out."  S'.an  rates  pretty  high  in  my  book 
In  the  matter  of  Judgment.  So  this  reaction 
from  a  Republican  farm  editor  confirms  my 
uninformed  opinion  that  it  was  a  good 
speech. 

After  he  finished  speaking,  the  President 
and   his  tamUy   were   hurrud   to   the   train 


to  get  them  out  of  the  rain,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  get  Into  dry  things. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  afternoon  was  the  steps  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  President  From  where  we  sat 
on  the  stand,  you  could  see  police  or  secret 
service  men  all  around.  In  the  railroad 
yards,  on  every  building  for  two  block:,  on 
hre  escapes  two  bUxks  away,  and  cioter, 
in  strategic  windows.  They  overlooked  no 
bets." 

B.*ND    PLAYS    IN    R.\IN 

Then  uptown  to  catch  a  bus.  Crowded 
with  people  soaked,  but  glad  to  have  seen 
the  President.  Most  of  them  plad  about 
being  part  of  the  crowd  that  listened  v;hlle 
tlie  Unlvei-slty  band.  In  a  driving  r.iln, 
played,  paraphrased  and  sang,  "We  knew  you 
were  comin?,  so  we  baked  a  cake."  Then 
the  whole  crowd  joined  them  in  singing 
"Happy  Birthday."  The  fellow  next  to  me. 
han-Tiiig  on  to  the  streetcar  rail,  was  the 
engineer  who  had  brought  in  the  President's 
train.  He  told  a'oout  things  that  hapi>ened 
along  the  way.  and  the  people  who  were  out 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  President. 

All  In  all,  it  was  a  gi'^at  occasion,  when 
the  President  came  to  Lincoln. 


Public  a  Third  Party  in  Any  Rail  Disputa 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DCNriELL 

OF  misscur: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Morday.  May  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  2950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Publics  a  -Third  Party  in 
Any  Rail  Di-spute,"  published  in  the 
Louisville  Times  of  May  9,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P.ECGP.D,  as  foUo'ws: 

The  Pvblic  5   a  Thud  P^rtt   in   Any   Rail 
DiSFtrxE 

A  bill  to  ban  railroad  strikes  has  made  a 
timely  appearance  in  Congress,  coming  as  It 
does  in  the  face  of  a  threatened  walk-out  by 
firemen  on  four  major  lines.  Ofiered  by 
Senator  Donnell,  of  Missouri,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  it  would 
substitute  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  final 
means  of  settlement  if  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  failed  to  end  a  dispute. 
How  it  fares  before  the  lawmakers  may  be 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  what  course 
the  firemen's  dispute  lakes  during  the  next  2 
weeks. 

By  then  the  last-minute  truce  agreement, 
postponing  a  strike  originally  set  for  today, 
will  have  expired.  If  the  firemen's  long- 
pending  demand  for  an  extra  man  on  multi- 
ple-unit Diesel  engines  Is  settled  amicably 
In  the  meantime.  Senator  Do.wnell's  bill 
probably  will  lie  forgotten  in  a  committee 
pigeonhole.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  strike 
Is  called,  the  measure  may  become  a  matter 
cf  Immediate  concern  to  lawmakers,  much 
as  seme  of  them  would  like  to  avoid  such  a 
political  hot  potato  in  an  election  year, 
(Senator  Donnell,  incidentally.  Is  among 
those  up  for  reelection  this  fall.) 

The  Idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a 
preventer  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  In  vital 
Indastrlea  la  not  new.    It  v.as  proposed  for 


railroad  workers  when  the  1920  trauiporta- 
tlcn  bill,  forerunner  of  the  present  allw^.y 
labor  law,  was  before  Congress.  The  Senate 
was  for  writing  a  strike  b;in  into  tie  1920 
law,  but  the  House  objected.  As  finally 
passed,  the  m.easure  required  that  dea  Hocked 
disputes  ba  submitted  to  a  railroa  1  labor 
board,  but  the  board  was  given  no  miaus  of 
enforcing  its  decifions. 

The  present  law  was  enacted  In  15  26.  As 
pmerded  in  1934.  It  provides  machlr  ery  for 
arbitrating  disputes  over  Interpretations  of 
ex;?ting  labor  contracts.  Within  this  re- 
stricted field,  arbitration  is  compulsor  v  to  the 
extent  that  either  party  to  a  d'sptte  may 
invoke  its  provisions  with  the  unders.anding 
that,  even  ii  the  other  party  does  not  agree, 
the  awards  of  the  arbitration  board  become 
bndlng  on  both  parties  and  enfcrceable  by 
court  orders. 

For  disputes  Involving  Issues  cth»r  than 
contract  Interpretation,  settlement  1.  sought 
by  mediation.  If  the^e  ellorts  fail,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  attempts  tc  Induce 
the  two  sides  to  submit  their  diarermces  to 
voluniary  arbitration.  If  this  offer  Is  re- 
Jec'LCd  by  either  or  both,  the  Presidei  t  names 
an  en  ergency  board  to  Investigate  a  id  mako 
recommendations  for  settlement,  '."his  has 
the  effect  of  delaying  any  strike  action  at 
least  60  days,  with  the  Board  req  aired  to 
report  within  the  first  30  days  of  the  wailing 
period. 

Tills  1926  act  was  long  regarded  us  model 
labor  legislation.  In  the  first  15  years  of  its 
operation  no  serious  fareat  of  a  itil  strike 
developed.  Since  1341,  hcwcver,  there  have 
been  t'nrce  such  threats,  not  counting  the 
present  one,  and  one  actual  tie-up.  Plainly 
the  law  leaves  something  to  b3  desired. 
Never  w.is  this  more  evident  than.  In  1946 
when  a  walk-out  by  engineers  and  trainmen 
crciited  such  an  emergency  that  President 
Truman  was  moved  to  p.sk  Ccngres;;  for  the 
power  to  draft  railroad  workers.  A  draft  bill 
was  rushed  through  the  House,  316  to  13, 
but  the  Senate,  after  a  week  end  to  think 
things  over,  displayed  calmer  Judgment  and 
killed  tlie  measure. 

The  Incident  Is  Illustrative  of  Congress* 
sensitiveness  to  current  happening!  in  the 
matter  cf  Icbor  legislation.  When  i.o  storm 
Is  brewing  It  Isn't  Interested  In  p  ittlng  a 
rocf  on  the  house.  When  a  storm  lireaks  it 
Is  likfly  to  rush  to  any  extrenr.e  tn  get  la 
out  of  the  rain. 

If  the  threatened  firemen's  strike,  now  set 
for  May  10.  comes  off,  we  wouldn't  a-ant  to 
see  lawmakers  rush  to  anv  extreme.  We 
would,  stril:e  cr  no  strihe,  like  to  s  :e  them 
give  rerlous  t'nor.'^ht  to  the  prcbleri  which 
the  strike  threat  poses.  The  Don  lell  bill 
affords  an  opportunity  for  dlscusslo  i.  If  It 
Is  not  the  best  answer,  at  least  it  Is  a  starting 
point  toward  finding  a  proper  soh  tlon — If 
not  for  this  disputt^,  for  future  ones. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity under  still  existing  wartime  emergency 
powers  to  seize  the  railroads  If  that  becomes 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  But 
this  is  not  an  ideal  solution,  nor  U  It  cna 
that  can  be  counted  upon  to  last  u  iless  we 
are  to  ar,sume  that  the  emergency  will  go  on 
Indefinitely. 

Moreover,  a  rail  strike  can  be  injurious  to 
a  large  segment  of  the  population  without 
actually  creating  a  national  emcrg?ncy — or 
what  the  President  ml^ht  readily  lecognlza 
as  a  national  emergency.  Remember  how 
long  It  took  Mr.  Truman  to  recognize  the 
recent  coal  strike  as  an  emergency  deserving 
his  official  action? 

The  strategy  In  the  threatened  st  ike  Is  to 
limit  It  to  selected  lines.  Instead  ol  making 
It  general.  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  Govern- 
ment seizure.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  It  would  not  Injure  a  large  nimber  of 
Innocent  bystanders  who  have  a  rig'nt  to 
expect  protection. 
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Five  Hundred  Companies  Charged  With 
Illegal  Price  Fixing  and  Violating  th« 
Antitmst  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  April  13,  1950,  issue  of  the  Machinist, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  the  following  article 
was  published,  which  discloses  an  ap- 
palling situation.  It  is  very  dishearten- 
ing, indeed,  to  find  so  many  business  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  Republic  ac- 
cused of  failing  to  respect  and  obey  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
crime  is  on  the  increase  at  gangland  lev- 
els when  talented  men  so  generally 
Ignore  the  law. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  my  mother 
taught  me  to  respect  respectable  men 
and  women  because  she  thought  that 
they  had  achieved  greatness  because  of 
personal  goodness,  and  a  willingne.ss  to 
obey  instead  of  to  thwar  or  circumvent 
the  law. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Illegal  price  fixing  has  become  virtually  a 
standard  operating  procedure  for  American 
business  corporations,  analysis  of  Justice 
Department  files  disclosed  this  week. 

An  exclusive  survey  by  The  Machinist 
showed  that  the  Government  brought  to 
court  more  than  500  different  business  firms 
and  13  trade  associations  In  the  past  2 
years.  Last  year  alone,  263  corporations 
were  charged  with  attempting  to  eliminate 
competition  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Price  fixing,  to  prevent  price  cut- 
ting. Is  charged  by  the  Justice  Department 
In  a  majority  of  these  cases.  Other  Illegal 
transactions  Included  boycotts,  price  dis- 
crimination against  Independent  retailers. 
Industry-wide  cartel  agreements  under 
which  corporations  pledge  themselves  not  to 
compete  In  one  another's  territory. 

The  complete  list  of  corporations  and 
trade  associations  charged  with  antitrust 
violations  during  1949  appears  on  pages  4 
and  5  of  this  Issue  of  The  Machinist. 

Actually,  authorities  agree  that  the  Justice 
Department  Is  able  to  prosecute  only  a 
fraction  of  the  violations.  Some  authorities 
report  that  the  Department's  appropriation 
permits  It  to  Investigate  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  complaints  received. 

Herbert  A.  Bergson,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division,  compares  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  to  an  Ice- 
berg, at  least  two-thirds  of  It  Is  below  water, 
where  it  Isn't  seen.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division  has  an  annual 
budget  of  about  $3,750.000 — less  than  most 
cities  spend  on  their  police  departments. 

Illegal  price  fixing  and  other  attempts  to 
throttle  business  competition  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  Attorney  General 
J.  Howard  McGrath  has  labeled  antitrust 
violations  "the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  of  our  time  next  to  unemployment." 

Here  are  some  specific  examples  of  the 
Illegal  business  methods  used  to  keep  prices 
high  as  exposed  In  criminal  and  civil  sulta 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  last  year: 
Department  stores:  Five  Philadelphia  de- 
partment stores  ^Glmbels,  Lit  Bros.,  Snellen- 


burg,  Strawbrldge  tt  ClothUr,  and  Wana- 
makers ) ,  were  charged  with  participating 
In  an  Illegal  agreement  to  refrain  from 
selling  any  merchandise  at  prices  between 
90  and  97  cents.  If  89  cent.s  Isn't  enough, 
the  stores  agreed  to  Jack  up  the  price  to 
98  cenu  or  more,  the  suit  charged.  The 
stores  were  charged  with  having  a  similar 
agreement  not  to  price  merchandise  in  the 
II  to  SIO  price  bracket  In  fractions  of  a 
dollar  between  86  and  97  cents;  and  on 
merchandise  selling  for  more  than  $10,  not 
to  use  fractions  of  a  dollar  laetween  50  and 
94  cents.  That  means  If  an  Item  is  worth 
$22.55,  It  would  automatically  be  priced 
at  $22.95.  This  agreement  acted  to  raise 
prices  from  11  to  45  cents  on  all  articles  In 
these  price  ranges,  the  Justice  Department 
said. 

Gasoline,  oil,  and  auto  sui)plles:  The  Sun 
Oil  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  charged 
with  forcing  10,000  independent  filling  sta- 
tion operators  to  handle  only  Sun  Oil  prod- 
ucts. Under  their  contracts,  these  dealers 
were  prohibited  from  shopping  around  for 
products  of  other  companies  that  they 
might  sell  to  their  customers  at  lower 
prices.  The  Justice  Department  charges 
that  the  Sun  Oil  enforced  this  agreement 
by  threatening  to  cancel  operators'  leases 
and  supply  contracts  on  24  hours  notice 
and  threatened  to  raise  service  station 
rentals  or  shut  off  their  supply  of  gasoline 
if  they  handled  any  o'.her  competing 
products. 

Small  loans:  A  multlmllUon  dohar  net- 
work of  high-interest  small -loan  outfits  op- 
erating In  23  Southern  and  Western  States 
has  been  charged  with  keeping  Interest  rates 
high  by  dividing  up  territory  among  them- 
selves to  prevent  competition,  by  agreeing  to 
pad  their  rates  with  brokerage  fees  even 
where  no  broker  is  involved,  and  by  contrib- 
uting to  a  fund  to  influence  city  councils  and 
State  legislatures  seeking  to  regulate  Interest 
rates  on  small  loans. 

Eyeglasses:  Bausch  &.  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  a 
group  of  Its  affiliates  and  a  long  list  of  doc- 
tors from  many  States  have  been  charged 
with  participating  In  a  kick-back  arrange- 
ment through  which  the  coctor  receives  a 
kick-back  of  $10.95  from  the  optician  selling 
the  glasses  recommended  by  the  doctor.  In 
some  cases,  the  kick-back  going  to  the  doctcw 
was  more  than  the  actual  retail  price  of  the 
glasses.  For  example,  a  pair  of  glasses  for 
which  a  patient  paid  $18.25  should  have  cost 
only  $7.30.  The  other  $10 J5  went  to  the 
doctor  who  had  already  charged  the  patient 
a  fee  for  examining  his  eyes  t.iid  for  prescrib- 
ing the  glasses.  Some  doctors  the  Justice  De- 
partment says,  make  as  much  as  $20,000  a 
year  In  Illegal  kick-backs. 

Now  turn  to  pages  4  and  5  for  the  complete 
list  of  companies  charged  with  antitrust  vio- 
lations last  year. 

what's  BEHIND  THE  HIGH  PIUCES  TOU  PATT 

Here  are  the  263  corporations  and  13  trade 
associations  who  were  hailed  into  court  last 
year  on  charges  of  violating  the  Nation's 
antitrust  laws.  All  these  charges  were 
brought  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  the  civil  actions  the  Go\  emment  Is  seek- 
ing court  orders  to  force  corporations  to 
cease  their  alleged  Illegal  activity — to  re- 
quire them  to  dissolve  a  price-fixing  agree- 
ment, or  to  free  a  subsidiary  company  If  that 
is  necessary  to  break  up  a  monopoly. 

In  the  criminal  actions  the  Government 
Is  seeking  punitive  damagt^s — fines,  and  in 
some  cases  prison  sentence}  for  corporation 
officials  who  have  been  retponslble  for  the 
illegal  activity. 

Under  the  law  the  maximum  fine  that  can 
be  levied  In  criminal  antltrist  cases  is  $5,000 
on  each  count.  Prison  sentences  are  also 
authorized  under  the  law,  but  In  all  of  the 
60   years*   history   of   antitrust   prosecution. 


not  a  single  businessman  has  ever  been  aent 
to  Jail  on  antitrust  charges. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  fines  to  a  maximum  of 
$50,000  for  criminal  antitrust  violations,  and 
to  strengthen  the  law  to  prevent  corporations 
from  forming  monopolies  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  assets  of  another  corporation. 

So  far  these  requests  have  been  Ignored, 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  hopes  that 
through  vigorous  action  against  Illegal  price 
fixing  agreements,  It  can  help  cut  prices. 

Criminal  cases 
Cleaning  and  dyeing:  Twenty-three  clean- 
ing and  dyeing  companies  and  one  associa- 
tion pleaded  no  defense  to  criminal  charges 
of  price  fixing  In  the  wholesale  dry  clean- 
ing business.  They  paid  fines  totaling  $23,- 
375;  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Cleaners  &  Dyers 
Association;  A-C  Cleaners  &  Dyers;  Ararat  Dye 
Works,  Inc.;  Atlas  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Co., 
Inc.;  Bell  Cleaners  &  Dyers;  Centennial 
Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Inc.;  Eagle  Cleaners  ft 
Dyers,  Inc.;  Levont  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Inc.; 
Master  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Inc.;  North  Clean- 
ers &  Dyers.  Inc.;  Norway  Service  Cleaners, 
Inc.;  New  West-Park  Cleaners,  Inc.;  Phila- 
delphia Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.;  PhUadelphla 
Cleaners  &  Dyers;  Quality  Cleaners  &  Dyers, 
Inc.;  Queen  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Inc.:  Regal 
Cleaners  &  Djers,  Inc.;  Star  Cleaning  &  Dye- 
ing Co.;  Trl-State  Service,  Inc. 

Cold  storage:  Four  corporations  were 
charged  with  criminal  conspiracy  to  fix  prices 
in  the  sale  of  cold  storage  doors:  Jamison 
Cold  Storage  Etoor  Co.;  National  Refrigera- 
tors Co.;  Streator  Products  Corp.;  York  Corp. 
Department  stores:  Five  department  stores 
pleaded  no  defense  to  charges  of  criminal 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  paid  fines  total- 
ing $12,500;  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.;  Lit  Bros.; 
N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Strawbrldge  ft 
Clothier;  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

Fish :  The  Stern  Fish  Co.  was  charged  with 
criminal  conspiracy  to  eliminate  competition 
In  the  sale  of  wholesale  fish. 

Ice:  Seven  corporations  were  named  in 
criminal  charges  of  monopolizing  the  Ice  In- 
dustry: Atlantic  Co.;  Chattanooga  Ice  De- 
livery Co.;  City  Ice  Co  ;  City  Ice  Delivery  Co.; 
Ice  Service  Co.;  Orlando  Ice  Delivery  C04 
Southern  United  Ice  Co. 

Fire  Extinguishers:  Four  corporations  have 
been  charged  with  criminal  conspiracy  to  fix 
the  prices  of  fire  extinguishers:  American- 
La-France  Foamlte  Corp.;  C-L-Two  Fire 
Equipment  Co.;  The  General  Pacific  Corp.; 
Walter  Kidde  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Gas  refrigerators:  T^'o  corporations  were 
charged  with  criminal  conspiracy  to  elim- 
inate competition  and  fix  prices  In  the  sale 
of  gas  refrigerator  :  Motor  Parts  Co.;  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Works  Co. 

Glass  lenses:  The  Unlvls  Lens  Co.  has  been 
charged  with  contempt  of  court  in  violating 
a  consent  decree  entered  into  in  1942  pro- 
hibiting price  fixing. 

Grape  juice:  Pour  corporations  were 
charged  with  criminal  conspiracy  to  main- 
tain noncompetitive  uniform  prices  In  the 
purchase  of  grapes:  Church  Grape  Juice  Co.; 
Hyland-Stanford  Corp.;  Tea  Garden  Products 
Co.;  True-Ade,  Inc. 

Iron  foundries:  Eight  foundries  and  one 
association  have  been  charged  with  criminal 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  through  price 
fixing  on  gray  Iron  and  castings :  Acme  Foun- 
dry Co.;  Apex  Foundry,  Inc.;  Atlas  Foundry 
Co.;  C-'ntral  Iron  Foundry  Co.;  Detroit  Gray 
Iron  Foundry  Co.;  ESureka  Foundry  Co.; 
Motor  and  Machinery  Castings  Co.;  Stuart 
Foundry  Co. 

Kitchen  equipment:  Four  corporations 
pleaded  no  defense  to  criminal  charges  of 
Illegal  price  fixing  In  the  kitchen  equipment 
Industry  and  paid  fines  totaling  $30,000:  Vic- 
tor V.  Clad  Co.;  W.  F.  Dougherty  ft  Sons,  Inc.; 
Nathan  Straus-Duparquet,  Inc. 
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Linen  supply:  Tfcirteen  corpcri'ions  and 
one  tr»de  association  p:«ade<l  no  dclense  to 
cmninal  charge*  of  price  fixing  In  the  Unen 
supply  Industry:  Apex  Ccat.  Apron.  Towel  b 
Unan  Supply  Co..  inc.;  Central- Victory  Ccat 
MMt  Apron  SurpJy  Co..  Inc.:  Conunerciil 
Tcwel  Service,  inc.:  Crovn  Coat.  Aprcn  A 
Towel  Serrlc*  Co.;  Darts  Coat  *  Apron  Sup- 
ply Co..  Inc.;  Globe  Cjat  Jt  Apron  Supply 
Co..  Inc.;  Gordon-Nlc-ic  Linen  Supply  Co  : 
The  Initial  Towel  Supply  a.id  Lfiindry  Co  ; 
JerJtins  Uren  Serr'c?.  Inc.;  Lehigh  Valley 
Coat  and  Aprcn  Supply;  National  Ccat  Bud 
>    -        -  .  Inc  .   Pennsylvania  Ccat  rr.d 

A-  -       -  .      ...  Co.;  Penn  Coat  &  Ap.^on  Suppiy 
Co 

Plumbing  supplies:  Fifteen  corporations 
aiid  one  trade  assccSation  have  been  charged 
with  criminal  conspiracy  to  fix  the  prices  of 
plumbi^  supplies:  Northern  California 
Plumbing  and  Hea!lnf  Wholesalers  .Associa- 
tion: C^^t  Pipe  k  Supply  Co  :  Crane  Co; 
Da'.lman  Co :  Dalz:el  Plumbintt  Supplif^: 
Etoltz  P'.p^  &  Supply  Cc;  Grinnell  Co.  of  the 
Pacific;  Heieck  V-  Mcran  (Oakland!;  Hei^cH 
&  Moran  ( Sacramento  i :  Heieck  &  Moran 
(Sail  Prar.ci5C0i:  P.  E.  OH..ir  &  Co:  Pacific 
Can  Co  ;  Slakey  Bros..  Inc  ;  Thon:ias  F  Smiili. 
Inc  :  Tay-Holbrook.  Inc  ;  Western  Plumbing 
Supply  Co  .  Ltd. 

Phonozraph  records:  Four  corporations 
and  one  trade  tseociatlon  pleaded  no  defend* 
to  crlmln.4i  charges  of  price  fixins  and  boy- 
cotting in  the  sale  of  pbonograph  records. 
The  a&soc.ation  was  ordered  dissolved  and 
fines  t3t£Ur.g  «:i.600  vere  imposed:  Tr.- 
Stat*  Retail  F.^ccrd  Dealers  AsEOCiation; 
BurtcG  Radio  &  Appliance  Co.;  Lud  jtis;  H  ra- 
xnel  &  Co.;  McAllister's.  Inc.;  P.ecord  &  Gltt 
Center.  Inc. 

6iorA?e  batter.es:  Twenty-two  corpcia- 
tions  and  one  trade  association  were  indicted 
on  cliarges  of  seeking  to  eliminate  ccni- 
peiitson  :n  the  sa.e  and  distribution  of  stor- 
age b.»Tterie3;  The  Association  of  American 
Battery  Manufacturers;  the  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Co  :  the  Firestone  Tii-e  &  Rubber  Co.; 
Camble-Skogmo.  Inc.:  Glcbe-Union.  Ino.; 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  ;  the  Goodyear  Tire  It 
Kub!3er  Co  .  Inc  ;  J  &  R  Motor  Supply  Co  ; 
Kansas  Hlae  and  Wool  Co  ,  Inc  :  Morris  P. 
Kirk  A:  Son.  Ire  :  Lead  Disposal  Co  ;  Jacob 
I.  Maischick.  Inc.;  Maw  Metal  Co.:  Mont- 
goz&ery  Ward  ic  Co..  Inc.;  National  Baiterv 
Co.;  National  Disposal,  Inc.;  National  Le».d 
Co.;  Sears.  Roebuck  6i  Co.:  Southeait  Lead 
Co  ;  West  Side  Battery  Leed  Co.  t  Mass. » ;  West 
Bide  Ba-.tery  Lead  Co.  (N.  J.t;  Western  Auto 
Supply  Co  .  V/iUard  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Turbines:  Twelve  corporations  and  two 
associations  were  charged  with  price  fixing  on 
vertical  turbines:  National  Asscciatton  of 
Vertical  Turbine  Pump  ManuUcturers;  Tur- 
bine Pump  Manulactujers  Association;  tlio 
Anr-ericaa  Well  Works.  Aurora  Pump  Co ; 
A  D  Cccke,  Inc  ;  the  Deming  Co.;  Fairbauk';, 
Morse  4c  Co.;  Food  Machinery  &  Chem:ccil 
Corp;  Esrron  Jackson  Co;  Johnston  Pump 
Co;  La  yne  &  Bowler.  Inc.,  (Memphis);  Layne 
h  Bowler  Corp.  (Los  Angeiesi;  Winthrct.th 
Pumps.  Inc  ;  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corp 

Wall  paper:  Ten  corporations  and  one  trade 
asscclation  pleaded  no  defence  to  criminal 
charges  of  price  fixing  In  the  industry  and 
paid  fines  totaling  &50.C00:  Asam  Wallpapers, 
Inc  :  B  &  D.  Wallpaper  Co  ;  Cook  Paint  & 
Varnish  Co  :  D  5chu!t2  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Fisher 
Wallpaper  ft  Paint  Co.;  Isgo  Wall  Paper 
Corp  ;  James  Daris.  Ir.c  :  Richard  E.  Thl- 
baut.  Inc;  the  Glob^  Mills  (Inc.);  the  H. 
Blor.uer  Co. 

X-ray  tiim:  Six  corporations  pleaded  no 
defense  to  criminal  charges  of  price  fixing  of 
medical  X-ray  film  and  paid  fines  totaling 
$22  COO.  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp  :  Kele- 
ket  X-Ray  Sales  Co  .  of  Los  Angeles.  Kelley- 
Koett  MauuXacturin^  Co.,  R.  L.  S:hercr  Co.; 


Western  Surgical  Supply  Co.;  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

Civil  cases 
Abrasives:  Six  corporations  have  been 
cl.areed  with  illetral  price  fixing  and  patent 
poolms  In  the  coa'.ed  abrasives  field:  Armour 
ic  Co.;  Behr-Mannlng  Corp.;  IXirex  Abrasives 
Ccrp:  Minnesota  Minirg  &  Manufacturlrg 
Co.:  the  Carborundum  Co.;  the  Durex  Corp. 
Artificial  eyes:  Two  companies  have  been 
charged  with  illegal  price  fixing  in  the  manu- 
f'CTure  a:id  sa'.e  cf  pl.-^stic  artificial  eyes: 
Paul  Gougelmau  Co.;  Mager  &  Gougelman, 
Inc. 

Building  products:  Thirteen  corporations 
h,->ve  teer.  charged  with  Illegal  price  fixtni^  In 
the  £.<\le  cf  hard  building  products  by  the  use 
cf  uniform  price  lists  and  uniform  disccunts: 
C.ty  Material  it  Coal.  Inc.;  Clifton  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.:  Collinwood  Shale  Briclt  &  Sup- 
ply Co.:  Cayahoga-Cunham  Supply  Co.;  Geist 
Coal  &  Supply  Co  :  Gofl-Ktrby  Co.;  Ide.-vl 
Euilders  Supply  &  Tuel  Cc  :  Mayfleld  Bu'.ld- 
e'-s  Supply  Co.;  Pacific  Builders  Supply  Co.: 
Cueisser  Builders  Supp'.y  Co  ;  St.  Clair  Coal 
«:  Supply  Co:  South  Euclid  Concrete  Co.; 
Zone  Coal  &  Supply  Co 

Canning  Industry:  Fcur  companies  have 
been  charged  with  illegally  suppressing  com- 
petition in  the  canning  industry  by  refusing 
c::>mpetitcrs  us?  as  a  peach-plttm?  m.achine 
v.hich  is  essential  in  the  canning  of  perches 
commercially:  California  Packing  Corp  :  Food 
>I.>chlnery  &  Chemical  Corp  ;  Lioby.  McNeill 
A:  L:tby:  Paciilc  3.:.»ch:r.erv  Co. 

Cast-iron  pipe:  Four  corporations  found 
guilty  cf  conspiring  to  monopolize  the  cast- 
iron-plpe  market  through  the  illegal  use  cf 
patent  llcer^^e  agreement's.  The  court  or- 
c'?red  dissolution  cf  the  Sand  Spun  Patents 
Corp..  a.id  that  19  patents  held  by  this  i'rm 
be  made  available  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
wao  wants  to  use  fnem:  American  Cast  Iron 
Fire  Co.;  Florence  Pipe  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co;  Sand  Spun  Patents  Corp.;  Warren 
Foundry  &  Pipe  Corn. 

Cellophane:  Five  corporations  have  b«en 
charged  with  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
cellophane  Industrv-:  Christiana  Securities 
Co.:  Delaware  Realty  tt  Investment  Corp  :  E. 
I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Cn  ;  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  ;   United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Concrete  blocks:  Two  corporations  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
ccncrete-block  ind'ostry:  Bes^er  Manufac- 
turing Co.;   Stearns  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dentures:  Austenal  Laboratorie?,  Inc  .  has 
b»en  charged  with  price  fixing  in  dentures 
and  dental  alloys  used  in  filling  teeth 
throush  an  illegal  patent  license  agreement. 
Drugs:  Two  corporations  have  be»n 
charged  with  conspiring  Illegally  to  restrain 
trade  and  m.onopoli7e  the  market  in  hard 
gelatin  capsules:  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.;  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co. 

Fish:  Stern  Fish  Co.  has  been  charged 
with  illegally  buying  off  competitors  in  order 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  fish 
industry 

Gasoline:  Sun  Oil  Co.  has  been  charged 
with  illegal  exclusive  marketing  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  gasoline,  moior  oils,  and 
automotive  accessories. 

Glassware:  Holophane  Co..  Inc..  has  been 
charged  with  engaging  in  world-wide  illegal 
cartel  agreem^  nts  to  monopolize  the  pris- 
matic glassware  and  Ulumlnatlng  appliances 
field. 

Groceries:  The  New  York  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co..  Inc  .  and  nine  of  its  subsid- 
iaries have  been  charged  with  monopoly  in 
the  grocery  field.  The  Justice  Department  is 
reeking  to  divorce  A  &  P.s  manufacturing 
and  processing  business  from  its  buying  and 
selling  business,  and  the  separation  of  its 
seven  retail  divisions  into  independently 
owned  retail  food  chains:  The  Great  Atlan- 
tic Sc  Pacific  Tea  Co.  of  America.  The  Great 


Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (New  Jersey);  The 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (.Vrlzona); 
The  Great  Atlantic  Si  Pacltic  Tea  Co.  (Ne- 
viidii;  The  New  York  Great  Allaiulc  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co..  Inc.:  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc  ;  Ameri- 
can Coaee  Corp.;  Nakai  Packing  Cor;j.:  White 
houce  Milk  Co..  Inc.;  Atlantic  Commission 
Co  .  Inc. 

Hosiery:  Fcur  corporations  have  been 
charged  with  monopoiizlng  the  hosiery  in- 
dustry throueh  conirol  of  hosiery  machin- 
ery: Davis  Co.;  Interwoven  Gvcckmg  Co.; 
Scott  &  Williams.  Inc.:  W.  B.  Dav.s  &  Eon.  Inc. 
Ice:  Seven  corporations  have  been  charged 
wi'.h  un  awfully  combining  to  monopolize 
the  ice  indiistry:  Atlantic  Co..  Chattanooga 
Ice  Delivery  Co..  City  Ice  Co  .  City  Ice  De- 
livery Co.,  Ice  Service  Co..  Orlando  Ice  De- 
livery Co.,  Southern  United  Ice  Co. 

Milk:  Two  corporations  have  been  charged 
w.th  limiting  production  and  price  fi-xing  in 
t>e  eoet  milk  industry:  Meyenberg  Milk 
Pr-dncts  Co  :  Special  M'lk  Prcducts.  Inc. 

Newspapers:  The  Lora'n  Jovrnal  Co.  has 
been  charged  with  illegally  seeking  to  mon- 
opolize the  dissemination  of  news,  adver- 
tising, and  other  information. 

Plumbing  and  heating:  Fifteen  corpora- 
tions have  been  charged  with  illegal  prac- 
tices to  eliminate  competition  among  whole- 
salers of  plumbing  supplies  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia: Coast  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.;  Crane  Co.; 
Dallmin  Co:  Dalzlel  Plumbing  Supplies; 
Delta  Pipe  tc  Supply  Co.;  Grinnell  Company 
cf  the  Pacific:  Heick  &  Mcran  (Oakland); 
Keick  &  Moran  i  Sacramento  i :  Heick  &  Mor- 
an (San  Francisco t;  P  E.  O'Hair  &  Co.:  Paci- 
fic Can  Co  ;  Slakey  Bros  .  Inc  :  Tay-Holbrcok 
Inc.:  Thomps  P.  Smith,  Inc.;  V/esteru  Plumb- 
ing Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Rayon:  Celanese  Corp.  of  America  has  been 
charged  with  trying  to  monopolize  the  In- 
dustry by  acquiring  the  stock  and  assets  of 
Its  chief  competitor. 

Storajre  batteries:  Twenty-two  corpora- 
tions and  one  trade  association  have  been 
charged  with  combining  Illegally  to  elimi- 
nate competition  in  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  stora^a  batteries:  Electric  Auto-Lite 
Co  ;  Firestone  Tir*  f'  Rubber  Co  ;  Gamblc- 
S'-.ogmo.  Inc.:  Glove-Union.  Inc.;  B  F.  Good- 
rich Cc:  Goodyear  Tire  fc  Rubber  Co..  In?  : 
J  &  R.  Motor  Supply  Co  ;  Kansas  Hide  and 
Wool.  Co..  Inc  :  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Sons,  In-:.; 
Lead  Disposal  Co  :  Jacob  I.  Malschick.  Inc.; 
Maw  Metal  Co  :  Montgomery  Ward  it  Co.; 
Inc..  National  Batt?ry  Co.;  National  Dls- 
poea!.  Inc  :  National  Lead  Co  :  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.;  Southeast  Lead  Co.;  West  Side  iJa*- 
tery  Lead  Co.  (Mass.t;  West  Side  Battery 
Lead  Co.  (N.  J.i:  Western  Auto  Supply  Co.; 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.;  Association  of 
American  Battery-  Manufacturers. 

Telephone  equipment:'  Two  companies 
have  been  charged  with  a  monopoly  of  tele- 
phone equipment,  telephones,  and  material: 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.; 
Western  Electric  Co..  Inc. 

Transportation:  Two  corporations  were 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  by  Illegally  requiring  certain  ship- 
pers to  use  only  the  facilities  of  these  com- 
panies; Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co  ;  North- 
western Improvement  Co. 

Turbine  pumps:  Twelve  corporations  and 
two  trade  associations  have  been  charged 
with  price  fixing  to  suppress  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  vertical  turbine  pumps: 
American  Well  Works:  Aurora  Pump  Co.;  A. 
D.  Ccok.  Inc  ;  Deming  Co  ;  Fairbanks.  Morse 
&  Co.;  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.; 
Byron  Jaclcson  Co.;  Johnston  Pmnp  Co.; 
Layne  &  Bowler,  Inc.,  (Memphis);  Layne  ft 
Bo*ler,  Corp.  (Los  Angeles  i;  Wintroath 
Pumps.  Inc.;  Worthington  Pump  St  Machine 
Corp.;  National  Association  of  Vertical  Tur- 
bine Pump  Manufacturers;  Turbine  Pump 
Manufacturers  Aisociation. 
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Welding  equipment:  Morton  Gregory  Corp. 
has  been  charged  with  illegally  allocating 
world  markets  for  stud  welding  equipment 
through  patent  and  trade-mark  license 
agreements. 
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Rail  Strike  Threat 


EXTErvTSICN  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF   MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rail  Strike  Threat,"  published 
In  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  of  April 
22,   1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa."  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rau.  Strikk  Threat 

The  country  is  again  threatened  with  a 
strike  on  four  big  railroad  systems  which 
could  easily  lead  on  to  a  general  paralysis  of 
railroad  transportation  service. 

And  since  it  appears  that  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  now  been 
worked  through  en  this  particular  dispute 
without  a  settlement,  there  seems  no  further 
means  In  this  law  of  preventing  the  strike. 

This  section  of  the  country  would  be 
seriously  affected  if  this  strike  materializes, 
since  the  Southern  Railway  is  one  of  the 
four  systems  affected. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  grave  Interference 
with  railroad  transportation  services  seems  to 
emphasize  once  again  the  need  for  a  more 
definite  public  policy  eliminating  the  right 
to  strike  in  public  utility  services  indispen- 
sable to  public  welfare. 

In  this  Instance,  the  demand  Is  for  the 
employment  of  a  second  fireman  on  Diesel 
locomotives.  A  Presidential  fact-finding 
board  has  held  that  this  demand  is  not  Justi- 
fied. 

The  railroad  men  evidently  feel  that  their 
demand  is  meritorious,  despite  this  finding. 
This  newspaper  is  not  undertaking  to  pass  on 
the  merits  of  this  particular  issue.  But  the 
▼Ital  public  Interest  in  th^  maintenance  of 
essential  public  services  like  railroad  trans- 
portation should  be  paramount,  and  public 
policy  with  respect  to  labor  disputes  in  such 
Industries  should  be  such,  we  think,  as  to 
den^and  that  employment  in  them  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  settlement  of  such  disputes 
In  some  other  way  than  by  penalizing  the 
public  through  strikes. 

The  railroad  unions,  apparently,  are  deter- 
mined to  paralyze  the  entire  railroad  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  in  an  attempt 
to  enforce  this  demand.  For  the  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fireman 
and  En:4inemer  is  quoted  in  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch  as  describing  the  prospective 
walk -out  as  the  beginning  of  a  strike  against 
all  railroads  In  the  United  Slates.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  an  Intolerable  situation, 
but  our  present  laws  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  unions  to  stop  all  railroad  transpor- 
tation if  the  Railway  Act's  processes  fail  to 
bring  a  settlement. 

This  law  was  formulated  in  the  assumption 
that  the  processes  it  provided  would  elim- 
inate any  likelihood  of  a  railroad  sUike.  But 
It  has  become  apparent  that  this  was  a  falae 
assumption.  II  we  really  mean  to  establish 
a  legal  barrier  to  such  strikes  It  Is  time  we 
were  saying  so  plainly  in  the  law. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
never  was  a  time  during  the  history  of 
our  country  when  the  political  opposi- 
tion was  so  lackin.?  in  decency  and  com- 
mon bay-horse  sense  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

The  press  of  other  nations  stands 
aghast  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  what  is  really 
wrong  with  the  keepers  of  the  boiling 
witchpot  of  reactionary  Republican 
statecraft. 

Today,  reactionary  republicanism 
could  be  called,  very  properly,  political 
delerium.  Whether  they  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  cr  not,  they  are  doing  a  super- 
lative, disservice  at  this  time  to  the  Re- 
public. From  my  own  careful  study  and 
observation  of  the  faces  and  doings  of 
the  mentally  bereft  I  recognize  that  there 
is  now  in  existence  in  the  Nation  not 
dementia  Americana,  the  "conjured  up 
for  the  defense"  type  of  mental  irrespon- 
sibility, pulled  out  of  the  legal  trick  sack 
in  New  York  City  years  ago  by  Califor- 
nia's Delmas  in  the  case  of  the  People 
against  Harr\-  K.  Thaw,  but  a  new  type  of 
mental  derangement  which  should  be 
called  rodentia  dementia  republica.  the 
general  symptoms  of  which  are  mani- 
fested by  a  shortness  of  vision  and  a  run- 
ning of  the  mouth. 

The  hoof  beats  of  the  frenzied  four 
horsemen,  the  Smearies.  Loopies,  Piffle 
Faces,  and  Daubem  Reds  are  fairly  mak- 
ing the  peaceful  welkins  ring  with  their 
nonsense  and  gibberLsh.  Their  antics 
should  suggest  to  the  writers  of  amusing 
fiction  four  new  comic  strip  characters. 
Isn't  it  a  laugh  to  expect  that  sane 
people  would  line  up  behind  such  nau- 
seating leadership? 

In  passing,  we  should  not  forget  the 
antics  of  Vickey  the  Nutty,  who  hov- 
ered like  a  bird  of  ill  omen  over  the  Pres- 
idential train  full  of  curiosity  like  the 
l>ear  which  went  over  the  mountain  to 
see  what  he  could  see. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  great  authority 
on  birdlore  that  there  is  only  one  bird, 
the  raven,  which  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
I  don't  care  a  whit  attitude  as  to  sit  in 
and  deliberately  foul  its  own  nest.  It 
seems,  however,  that  some  human 
"birds"  have  been  overlooked.  They 
come  crazier  and  nastier  by  tiie  hour, 
sans  all  political  home  hygiene. 

On  my  last  trip  to  Omaha  I  met  an  old 
gentleman  who  expressed  the  thought 
that  he  would  much  prefer  to  be  a  mag- 
got in  the  carcass  of  an  ownerless  dead 
mule  than  be  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
totally  irresponsible  groups,  and  I  agree 
that  he  is  right. 

If  they  are  looking  for  leadership  in 
the  mentally  decayed  roistering  reaction- 
ary Republican  Party  they  should  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  it  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  kind  of  individuals  pres- 
ently in  the  Republican  saddle  as  the 


Pennsylvania  and  Oregon  primaries  re- 
flect so  clearly. 

The  issue  is  not  the  improperly  created 
slOo'an,  Liberty  versus  Socialism,  but  is 
much  simpler  than  that.  It  is  Demo- 
craiic  sanity  against  reactionary  Repub- 
lican political  hysteria  and  prolonged  20- 
year  political  delerium. 

The  following  in.«:tructive  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  12.  1950,  is.sue  of 
the  Unionist,  published  in  Omaha.  Ncbr., 
i.5  well  worth  reading  and  pondering 
over: 

The  Drtii.  nt  Washincton 
(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 

W.\SHiNCTON. — Pathological  fear  gripped 
the  townsmen  of  Salem  Village  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  a  little  group  cf 
neurotic  teen-age  girls  fell  Into  hysterical 
fits  as  if  possessed  of  the  devil.  Breaking  the 
bonds  of  strict  Puritan  discipline,  the  girls 
talked  blasphemously  during  their  fits  and 
cried  out  against  those  in  league  with  the 
devil  who  were  afflicting  them. 

Few  escaped  the  spiteful  vengeance  of  the 
girls,  who  suddenly  found  all  the  attention 
they  had  ever  craved.  A  pious  pure-hearted 
old  grandmother,  Rebecca  Nurse,  was  cried 
cut  against  by  the  girls  as  a  witch,  and  car- 
ried from  her  sickbed  to  be  hanged.  An  old 
man,  sound  In  body  and  mind  despite  hia 
age.  was  pressed  to  death  because  he  re- 
mained mute,  refusing  to  confess  hia  witch- 
ery. The  constables  righteously  piled  rocka 
upon  his  chest  as  he  lay  prostrate  until  the 
mounting  weight  crushed  him.  Children  aa 
young  as  5  years  of  age  were  carted  to  dank 
and  foul  prisons  as  bedeviled. 

The  madness  and  panic  were  contagious. 
As  soon  as  one  villager  was  named  as  a 
witch,  corroborating  witnesses  marched  to 
court  to  detail  acts  of  witchery  of  the  ac- 
cused. These  witnesses  were  not  malicioua 
liars;  they  fervently  believed  their  own  tales. 
as  embellished  by  sick  Imaginations,  and 
their  hearsay  gossip  was  accepted  as  evidenc« 
In  the  sick  atmosphere  of  the  day. 

The  Salem  court,  however,  convicted  th« 
witches  mostly  on  spectral  evidence.  What 
good  was  it  for  accused  witches  to  swear  to 
their  innocence  when  even  at  that  moment 
the  teen-aee  girls  rolled  on  the  courtroom 
floor  and  shrieked  wildly  that  the  spectral 
shapes  of  the  defendants  were  then  afflicting 
them? 

To  some  observers  there  appears  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  Salem  pathology  and 
the  current  spy  hysteria  In  VTashington. 
A  new  book.  The  Devil  in  Massachusetts,  by 
Marlon  L.  Starkey  comes  as  a  fresh  shock 
in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  depths  of  cruelty 
and  irresponsibility  to  which  human  beings 
can  sink  In  the  spell  of  fear  and  Ignorance. 

Then,  as  now.  the  accusers  were  the  exalted. 
Including  exwitches  who  recanted  and 
pointed  their  cleansed  fingers  at  former  con- 
spirators. It  was  safe,  even  noble,  to  be  an 
accuser:  there  was  no  risk  to  it.  but  there 
was  fame  and  glory.  Spectral  evidence  was 
accepted  then,  even  as  hearsay  evidence  is 
today  spread  across  the  Nation's  press. 

Those  who  dared  criticize  the-  teen-a^ 
neurotic  girls  were  promptly — within  ser- 
onds — themselves  branded  by  the  girls  as 
witches  and  hanged.  Anyone  who  dared  to 
defend  the  good  name  of  the  accused  was 
at  once  cried  out  against  by  this  little 
feminine  band  of  life-and-death  givers. 

There  Is  no  gallcws  as  yet  in  the  Washing- 
ten  manhunt,  but  character  assassination 
serves  as  effectively.  Here,  too.  it  is  safe  to 
be  an  accuser,  and  perilous  to  back  the  good 
name  of  the  accused.  As  to  the  accused 
himself,  how  can  he  ever  prove  he  Is  not  a 
witch?  How  can  Professor  Owen  J.  Lattl- 
more.  of  Johns  Hopkins  Ui-lversity.  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  for  that  matter. 
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beracd  a  shsdoir  of  d.ut:  •  .  •   •.:.'t 
•r*  not  Communists*     It  cannot  be  done. 

The  accusers  must  t-r  •:.  3u-axe  o!  tins. 
But  last  tbe  trap  bf  :  •.  enough,  ex- 

Cbaumialst  Lotiis  Buder^  i.~s  coI:T(^.le^.:^f 
aaatte  tt  escape  proof.  Tbe  tr^i'.T  dar.c'roua 
Ooaimuni::?.  be  arer*.  do  not  carry  pa^'T 
earda  and  may  never  >oln  the  party.  Tfcey 
even  rerniin  Kioct  frcm  the  frmges  of  the 
party  and  in  order  to  conceal  their  tr.ie 
MlentltT  may  poee  as  an *_: -Communists  or 
supporters  ct  the   Xlarshill   plan. 

If  Lst.imores  writirgs  show  a  party  lire, 
be  stands  eendemned;  if  they  show  ar.ti- 
Commuiiis*  sentiment,  the  clerer  scoundrel 
Is  douMy  damned.  The  trap  Is  siiflciently 
clastic  to  apply  to  anyone. 

In  5  yea's  of  constant  communion  with 
the  FBI.  Buderz  would  have  the  public 
btlie'-e  that  he  did  net  hare  time  to  men- 
tion t'ie  nsnie  oJ  Lattimcre.  Only  after,  it 
Wis  charged  thit  Lattimore  uas  the  top 
Red  espionage  afer.i  d:d  Buderiz  find  his 
mcBDorT  rerre?hed  and  his  t'.me  ample  for 
k»g  public  dissertations  on  Lattimore. 

The  cofTOtooratlng  witnesses  n:ay  con- 
tinue to  parade  to  the  side  of  frenry  as  the 
aocuaaticns  are  hurled.  But  more  and  more 
ob««-rer$  are  wondering  why  the  vrord  of 
admitted  ex-Comm-jnlsts  is  sanctified  ov?r 
ttoe  word  or  other  c:t-Kns.  Would  not  the 
same  character  markings  that  firs:  led  them 
Into  conunacum  carry  orer  to  an  int?rr.- 
perate  opposite  extreire?  Here  Is  the  ad- 
inlaakm  of  ozie  no;«<l  ez -Communist.  Author 
XiocaUer.  in  this  respect: 

^Those  vbo  were  caught  by  the  great 
tnusion  of  our  time,  and  have  lived  ihrcuih 
Its  iEf«-al  and  intellectual  debauch,  either 
fire  ihemirlTes  up  to  a  new  addictioa  of 
the  opposite  type  or  are  condemned  to  pay 
with  a  lifelong  hang-cver  " 

Secretary  Acheson,  in  a  stirring  speech 
before  editors  and  publishers  in  Washmgtoa. 
tfcacnbed  the  crxis&de  as  mad  and 
Tleious.  In  Salem  Village  many  long 
years  ago  the  madness  was  ended  only 
wben  Intelligent  men  and  cool  heads  emerged 
from  their  neutral  retreats  to  speak  their 
fmtinitm  sware  at  last  that  no  on«  was  safe 
from  such  pathology.  Until  su^n  an  awak- 
•nlog  takes  place  on  a  large  scsif .  the  Wasu- 
tngton  bedlam  will  go  unchecked.  Acheson 
baa  shewn  the  way.  but  many  mere  as  cou- 
rageous as  he  must  speal:  up  If  common 
sense  is  to  prevail  over  the  devil  In  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Rai!  Strike 


EXTENSION'  CF  RF.M.\RKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

C'»    VlISSCVRI 

IN  THE  SZNATZ  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitle.i  'The  Rail  Strike,"  published  in 
the  Youngstoun  »Ohio)  Vindicator- 
Telegram  of  May  10.  1950. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 

as  follows  : 

Tin  Rah.  SraiKr 

How  Indefensible  the  railroad  firemen's 
strike  Is  muy  be  seen  in  a  glance  at  railroad 
history  since  Diesel  locomotives  were  first 
tued  on  the  Burlington  sys'-ra  In  1834. 

The  strike  is  intended  to  force  the  employ- 
ment of  a  third  man  In  the  cab  of  a  Dieisel 
locomotive.     Tluee   times   this   demand   has 


been  turned  dcwn  by  a  R.^il-s^-iv  L.^.bcr  Act' 
fact-finding    board.     Actually,    the    locorao — 
lives  were  operated  at  first  by  a  single  man. 
Ever  since   then   the  unions  have   tr.ed   to 
force  the  roads  to  pack  tlie  Diesel  crew  with 
additional  and  totally  unneeded  n-.en. 

In  1943  a  Presidential  board  found  that 
there  was  no  need  for  either  an  extra  fire- 
man or  eitra  engineer.  In  1947  the  Presi- 
dent named  another  board  which  declared 
fiatly  that  the  union  demand  was  devoid  of 
merit 

.■Vfter  union  pressure  forced  the  roads  to 
hire  two  men.  the  engineers  and  firemen 
Joined  to  campaign  for  a  third  or  even  a 
fourth  man.  They  argued  that  the  power 
units  demanded  such  frequent  inspection 
vtsiLs  from  the  cab  that  the  one  fireman  had 
to  te  absent  much  of  the  time.  The  fact- 
findmg  beards  denied  this.  The  fireman. 
they  said,  has  little  or  no  need  of  going  back 
to  the  power  units. 

When  the  present  strike  was  threatened, 
still  anoth-^r  emergency  board  reported  that 
the  firemen's  brotherhood  'actualiy  see'is  to 
break  what  it  considers  the  traditional  com- 
bined fireman  (helper)  job  into  two  Jobs 
TTith  one  fireman  assigned  to  each."  The 
board  pointed  out  that  on  every  other  type 
cf  locomotive  the  fireman  regularly  performs 
a  combined  Job  made  up  cf  the  two  general  . 
functions. 

Another  board  reported  that  the  Diesels 
had  already  increased  the  number  cf  rail- 
road jobs  by  producing  more  business  for  tha 
roads.  The  Government,  through  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  has  con- 
stantly encouraged  the  railroads  to  expand 
their  Diesel  operations  In  order  to  cut  oper- 
ating costs  and  so  eSect  economies  which  are 
urgently  needed  if  the  carriers  are  to  hod 
their  share  of  the  Nation's  freight  and  pas- 
senger business. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strike,  with  Its 
crippling  effect  on  the  live?,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans.  Is  not  a 
railroad  strike  at  all.  but  a  railroad  hold-up. 
It  Is  more — It  is  a  hold-up  cf  a  large  part  of 
the  Nation.  It  Is  another  argument  lor  the 
proposed  bill  to  outlaw  rail  strikes  and  re- 
quire compulsory  arbitration  as  a  last  resort 
In  railroad  disputes.  Such  a  measure,  with 
lis  curtailment  oi  freedom,  ordinarily  Is  un- 
desirable, but  the  rail  unions  ha\-e  shown 
sv.ch  irresponsibility  in  recent  years  that 
they  may  make  it  unavoidable. 


"We  .^re  a  Prosperous  P-op'e— We  At- 
tribute  Our  Material  Succesi  Not  Oaly 
to  the  Spirit  of  Free  Enterprise  That  Is 
So  Characteristic  of  Our  American  Sys- 
tem but  to  ti.e  Bounteous  Gift  of  a 
Divine  Power  That  Has  Given  Us  Such 
a  Rich  Coantry  b  Such  a  Healthy  £a« 
▼ironntent  in  Which  To  Grow" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f.r 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TOOLE 

or  NFW  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  OTCOL2.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
I  express  the  .sentiments  of  a  creat  cross 
section  of  my  colleagues  in  saying  that 
a  Single  Aimed  Forces  Day  such  as  was 
participated  in  by  all  three  of  our  armed 
services  last  Saturday  .shall  henceforth 
become  an  annual  event. 


There  was  and  is  real  cause  for  cple- 
bratioti.  At  long  last,  all  of  our  military 
services  are  united  in  one  team,  and  cer- 
tainly that  unity  could  not  be  realized 
at  a  t>etter  time. 

As  the  strategy  of  all  defense  agencies 
have  been  unified,  so  have  their  fiscal 
affairs.  On  every  front  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  has  succeeded  in 
meshing  every  gear  concerned  Vvitli  na- 
tional sscurity  into  one  busiaess-admin- 
isiered.  efficiently  and  efiectively  oper- 
ated national  defense  proeram. 

I  have  just  come  upon  a  copy  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Louis 
Johnson  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday 
last.  Secretary  Johnson  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  job  which  he  perfected  in 
the  field  of  administration,  a  job  only 
in  small  part  reflected  in  the  defense 
budget  for  this  year. 

Truly  Johnsoneque.  the  address  made 
by  the  Secretary  carried  no  one  boast  of 
the  tremendous  task  accomplished  ia 
these  last  14  months.  Rather,  it  picto- 
nalized  the  moral,  the  spiricual.  and  the 
military  might  of  our  people  and  our 
armed  services  in  securing  the  peace  of 
our  own  country  and  the  well-being  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  It  was  a  preat  talk.  It 
was  a  talk  made  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der by  a  great  administrator.  There  was 
no  ••vie\\ing  with  alarm."  rather,  there 
was  a  soul  searching  of  values  by  Sec- 
retary Johnson  that  reached  into  every 
phase  of  American  life.  In  his  talk  he 
chose  to  emphasize,  not  the  disturbing 
factors  '^at  even  now  tend  to  keep  our 
own  people  apart,  but  rather  to  stress 
the  common  interests  that  cement  us  into 
one  mighty  and  the  greatest  nation  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  because  of  these  observations  made 
with  respect  to  Secretary  Johnson's 
Armed  Forces  Day  talk  that  I  am  asking 
the  unanimous  consent  of  this  House  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
the  address  made  last  Saturday  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson. 

I  sincerely  commend  the  reading  of 
this  talk  to  every  Member  of  the  House: 
RrM.\p.Ks  ET  Loris  Johnso.v.  Secretary   or 

Detin  --r..  ON  Armko  Foscts  Dat,  New  York 

Cttt.  SATiniOAT.  Mat  20.  1950 

On  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
in  the  sKles  overhead,  and  close  to  the  shores 
of  M'^nhattan,  we  beheld  today  a  striking 
demonstration  of  unification  in  action — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  "teamed  for  defense"  and  the 
American  people  stanchly  behind  them  in 
full  support.  It  was  a  heart-warming  slzht 
that  we  shall  always  remember,  and  one 
that  those  who  would  trespass  against  U8 
would  do  well  never  to  forget. 

There  were  ships,  and  planes,  and  guns — • 
arms  and  equipment  of  all  torts  for  peoplo 
to  see — and  one  piece  of  protective  Inde- 
structible armor  whose  inner  strength  had  to 
be  felt.  It  Is  a  force  that  always  has  been 
and  stlU  is  our  strongest  wra;x)n,  and  it 
Is  fo  much  a  part  of  our  American  life  that 
some  of  U3  may  not  rea!l.je  Its  full  value 
and  significance  as  a  weapon  of  national 
defense.     I  refer  to  our  national  unity. 

In  the  crowds  here  today,  there  were  men 
and  women  of  diverse  origins,  of  Bcparats 
races,  and  cf  different  rellr;lonv  but  a  spirit 
of  unity  £e*med  to  permeate  tholr  souls  and 
send  thrills  through  their  bodies  as  ona 
B?mp!e  after  another  of  the  might  of  America 
pas.red  before  them  in  review.  Their  stron,^, 
Li-.npy,    healthy    f.;ce8    eloquently    besiwke 
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their  pride  In  our  country,  their  love  for  our 
Institutions,  and  their  faith  In  our  American 
code  of  reason. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  America, 
and  those  who  would  plot  our  destruction, 
see  only  the  diversity  of  American  life  and 
exi>ect  to  find  in  It  a  weak  spot,  the  AchUlea 
heel  of  our  body  politic.  They  have  tried 
to  exploit  it  before  to  make  us  suspicious  of 
each  other  but  they  failed  disastrously. 
They  failed  because  they  were  too  blind  to 
see  that  our  inner  strength  was  found  not 
in  a  hidden  cache  of  secret  weapons  but  in  an 
open  and  fully  revealed  attitude  of  mind 
and  way  of  life,  a  spirit  of  unity  and  fair 
play. 

We  are  a  happy  people,  and  we  find  our 
greatest  Joy  in  sharing  our  happiness  with 
others.  We  are  a  peaceful  people  and  we 
strongly  support  any  genuine  effort  to  eradi- 
cate the  evils  that  cause  war.  We  are  a  gen- 
erous people  and  we  give  with  our  hearts. 
We  have  shared  freely  of  our  worldly  goods 
with  less  fortunate  peoples  and  we  have  not 
done  it  in  a  patronizing  way.  Nor  have  we 
done  It  merely  to  save  ourselves,  as  some 
sinister  propaganda  would  have  our  Euro- 
pean friends  believe.  We  are  a  prosperous 
people,  too,  and  we  attribute  our  material 
success  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise that  Is  so  characteristic  of  our  Ameri- 
can system,  but  to  the  bounteous  gift  of  a 
divine  power  that  has  giver  us  such  a  rich 
country  in  such  a  healthy  environment  in 
which  to  grow. 

We  are  a  spiritual  people.  We  are  a  re- 
ligious people.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  live 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  and  our  friends  overseas 
and  even  the  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  are  aware  of  our 
sincerity  of  purpose.  They  know  and  the 
world  knows  that  It  Is  not  our  aspiration  to 
live  under  conditions  where  In  self-protec- 
tion "every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh  because  of  fear  in  the  night."  But  we 
are  not  afraid  to  do  something  about  it.  We 
already  have  set  up  the  standard  upon  the 
walls.  And  we  propose  to  make  the  watch 
atrong. 

Nor  do  we  prepare  alone.  Lined  up  beside 
us  in  a  solemn  pact  are  11  other  North  At- 
lantic nations  which  have  a  similar  stake  to 
ours  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  They  may 
be  smaller  In  territory.  They  may  have  less 
of  worldly  goods  but  they,  as  we,  have  the 
same  thing  to  lose  and  the  same  thing  to  pro- 
tect— freedom.  It  Is  freedom  that  all  of  us 
seek — freedom  from  the  boring  of  Commu- 
nist termites  into  the  foundations  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  freedom  from  the  threat  of 
Russian  imperialistic  aggression  against  the 
ramparts  of  our  territorial  Integrity. 

Our  friends  overseas  are  closer  to  the  ca- 
tastrophic danger  of  Soviet  Russian  policy 
than  we  are.  They  have  seen  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  crumble  from  Communist  in- 
filtrations. They  have  neiu-  them  the  ex- 
amples of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungiu-y, 
and  Rumania.  They  have  noted  Russian 
arms  take  over  Latvia,  Estonia.  Lithuania, 
and  other  countries  and  incorporate  them 
into  their  Soviet  orbit.  They  behold  ths 
fate  of  far-off  China.  They  have  seen  mil- 
lions of  people  betrayed  by  the  blandishment 
of  economic  and  political  equality  only  to 
find  themselves  trapped — hungry,  naked, 
and  disillusioned. 

Our  treaty  partners  know  just  what  they 
may  expect  In  the  wake  of  a  Communist 
victory  whether  by  force,  the  threat  of  force, 
or  as  a  result  of  boring  from  within.  They 
know,  too.  that  if  aggression  should  com* 
they  would  be  the  first  to  feel  Its  Impact. 
For  5  years  they  have  fought  ofl  the  Com- 
munist menace,  and  with  our  help  have 
grown  stronger  In  their  capabilities  to  re- 
sist. You  can  be  sure  that  they  are  not  going 
to  default  to  communism  now.  llort  than 
ever  before  they  realise  that  their  future 
physical  safety  and  the  security  of  the  Ideals 


they  live  by,  depend  on  their  ability  to  dis- 
courage aggression  and  to  bold  communism 
at  bay. 

I  have  every  faith  In  our  partners.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  armament 
burden  that  is  so  necessary  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  to  maintain  the  peace.  They  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  us  and  they 
are  getting  it.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  fair  share  of  contribution  to  their  com- 
mon defense  and  that,  too,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  forthcoming.  We  are  working  to- 
gether. We  are  planning  together.  We  are 
sacrificing  together,  and  if  It  ever  becomes 
necessary,  we  will  be  fighting  together. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  our  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  presides  over  the 
Military  Committee  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  organization  has  already  re- 
ported that  defense  planning  has  reached  a 
new  peak  of  International  cooperation. 
Such  an  evaluation  coming  from  a  man  of 
General  Bradley's  Integrity  and  his  experi- 
ence In  combat  with  armed  forces  of  many 
nations,  augurs  well  for  the  potential  effec- 
.tiveness  of  the  pact  as  deterrent  and  a  de- 
fense to  aggression. 

Hubert  Howard,  the  Chairman  of  our  Mu- 
nitions Board,  who  presides  over  the  mili- 
tary production  and  supply  board  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization,  has  re- 
ported to  me  to  similar  effect.  Mr.  Howard 
is  an  outstanding  executive  from  Chicago 
with  a  reputation  for  forthright  Integrity. 
He  reported  that  the  major  deficiencies  in 
military  equipment  among  our  North  Atlan- 
tic partners  for  the  support  of  the  defense 
plan  have  now  been  ascertained.  Transfers 
of  equipment  surplus  to  each  country's 
needs  have  been  started.  The  survey  of  pro- 
duction capacity  In  Europe  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  machine  tools  and  materiel 
given  by  the  United  States  for  additional 
military  production  have  been  put  to  use. 
Mr.  Howard  Indicated  that  a  definite  in- 
crease In  the  tempo  of  military  production 
has  been  attained.  Plans,  he  said,  have  been 
made,  and  in  some  cases  production  has  al- 
ready been  started  to  supply  spare  parts  for 
American  equipment.  The  Board  is  now  en- 
gaped  in  working  out  means  of  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment,  wherever  possible,  for 
Interchange  among  the  12  partners  under 
the  treaty. 

When  it  comes  to  arms  and  equipment  in 
quality  and  In  the  vast  quantities  demand- 
ed by  modern  conditions,  the  pool  of  skill. 
Ingenuity,  and  experience  possessed  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  should  weigh 
heavily  In  our  favor.  We  are  exploiting  the 
scientific  and  Industrial  capabilities  of 
America  In  our  Intensive  search  for  more  ef- 
fective weapons  of  defense  and  offense. 

Mr.  William  Webster,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board,  reports  a  full  and  ener- 
getic program  of  weapons  research  in  prog- 
ress. We  are  making  every  reasonable  effort 
to  maintain  a  margin  of  technological  su- 
periority. We  shall  need  It  to  offset  the 
probably  numerical  superiority  of  an  ag- 
gressor. Devices  and  techniques  are  being 
developed  in  our  laboratories  to  neutralize 
the  effectiveness  of  mass  weapons.  In  re- 
cent months  encouraging  gains  have  been 
made  along  lines  that  offer  promise  of  solu- 
tions for  some  problems  of  high  priority. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however.  It  Is  the 
ability  of  troops  to  exploit  fully  the  strate- 
gic, tactical,  and  technical  advantages  af- 
forded by  these  superior  weapons  that  will 
make  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat.  Training,  therefore,  becomes  the 
keystone  of  our  defense. 

Our  armed  forces  have  always  taken  con- 
siderable pride  In  the  quality  of  their  train- 
ing. They  have  prepared  their  individual 
fighting  men  to  face  the  supreme  test  ot 
battle  with  full  confidence  in  themselves, 
their  leaders,  and  their  weapons,  and  have 


gone  Into  action  determined  to  outfight, 
outsmart,  and  outlast  their  adversaries. 
How  T-rell  they  succeeded  la  chronicled  in  the 
record  of  two  World  Wars. 

We  did  not  win  every  skirmish,  nor  every 
battle,  nor  even  every  campaign.  In  fact,  we 
took  a  few  very  bad  lickings,  especially  In  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II.  Even  now  these 
defeats  are  hard  to  explain  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  American  people;  and  they  ar« 
even  more  difficult  to  condone. 

War.  however,  as  any  other  human  effort, 
has  Its  defeats  as  well  as  its  victories,  and  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  likelihood  of 
an  occasional  set-back.  What  we  cannot  and 
must  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  is  a  failure 
to  profit  from  error.  In  that  respect  our 
armed  forces  proved  themselves  apt  pupils. 
They  learned  considerably  from  each  of  their 
defeats.  They  corrected  their  mistakes,  and 
then  ran  up  a  string  of  victories  that  drove 
their  opponents  to  their  cellars  and  their 
forests,  frantically  seeking  shelter.  On  th« 
ground,  at  sea.  and  in  the  air  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  completely  defeated  th« 
military  forces  that  were  pitted  against  them, 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  the  enemy's  will  to 
continue  the  fight. 

The  most  important  lesson  of  war  which 
we  learned  and  which  is  just  as  significant 
today  as  it  was  the  morning  after  Decemlaer 
7.  1941.  is  the  need  for  teamwork  in  combat. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  us  during 
World  War  II,  and  toward  the  end  we  had 
reached  a  degree  of  interservlce  teamwork, 
mutual  understanding,  and  confidence  never 
before  attained  in  our  own  history  and  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  the  world;  for  basic 
rivalries  among  armed  forces  to  the  detri- 
ment of  teamwork  are  nothing  new.  They 
have  been  proverbial  and  are  as  old  as  th« 
services  themselves. 

Quite  recently  there  came  to  my  office  • 
letter  from  Bermuda  which  Illustrates  the 
effect  of  this  traditional  service  rivalry  upon 
military  efficiency  during  colonial  days.  It 
appears  that  when  the  English  ship  Sea  Ven- 
ture, en  route  to  Virginia,  was  wrecked  upon 
the  shores  of  Bermuda  in  16C9  all  hands  were 
saved.  Among  them  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
a  lieutenant  general  of  the  army,  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Scmers,  in  charge  of  th« 
fleet.  There  were  eight  other  vessels,  but 
they  safely  reached  Virginia  without  serious 
mishap. 

According  to  William  Strackey.  secretary 
for  the  Virginias,  Gates,  of  the  army,  forth- 
with set  one  Probisher.  an  experienced  ship- 
wri'^ht,  to  building  a  pinnace  to  replace  th« 
wrecked  Sea  Venture.  Scmers,  of  the  navy, 
decided  that  the  lines  of  the  pinnace  were 
not  Just  right,  so  he  built  another  bark  of 
his  own  design  on  one  of  the  other  islands. 
Strackey  was  evidently  having  a  hard  time 
explaining  this  apparently  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  time  and  effort  and  finally  came  up 
with  this  entry  in  his  log  in  the  £ni£at>ethan 
style  of  the  period: 

"There  was,  however,  a  secret  explanation: 
The  sea  and  land  commanders,  being  alien- 
ated one  from  the  other — a  quality  over  com- 
mon to  the  English — and  fallen  into  jeal- 
ousies, thought  it  better  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts from  different  places." 

There  will,  however,  be  no  direction  of 
efforts  from  different  places  In  our  Armed 
Forces:  and  our  training  program  today  Is 
to  make  sure  that  they  will  not  become  alien- 
ated from  each  other  and  fall  into  any  more 
Jealousies  but  work  together  wholeheartedly 
for  the  common  defense. 

With  that  objective  In  mind  we  conduct 
as  often  as  practicable  Joint  exercises  to  trala 
our  forces  to  work  together.  They  vary  bi 
magnitude  from  "Camid,"  a  project  designed 
to  help  the  cadets  of  West  Point  and  th« 
midshipmen  of  Annapolis  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  learn  how  to 
get  along  together  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  careers,  to  the  major  joint  exercise  sucb 
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as  -Swarmer"  *hl  Ii  cal'.cd  upon  sixty  thcu- 
sand  from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  grand  joint  exercise  s-.ich  aa  •Portiex" 
lncU;dlng  80.000  men  of  all  services. 

The  planning  for  these  exercises  Is  a  trem- 
endous lob  m  U«elf.  Repre?enratlves  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Including  the  Marines,  and  the 
Air  Force  work  for  months  at  a  time  to  de- 
velop situations  that  will  test  the  combat 
capa'^llltles  of  the  participants,  their  organ- 
ization, their  strategy,  their  tactics.  th?lr 
weapons,  and  their  equipment,  and  above  all, 
their  capacitv  for  teamwork.  These  exercl-ses 
are  tough.  Their  aim  is  not  to  see  how  well 
perforinance  can  be  expected  under  normal 
conditions,  but  bow  far  we  can  go.  what 
limits  there  are  for  humans  and  m.achines 
beyond  which  one  dare  not  venture  without 
serious  consequences.  What  Is  the  break- 
ing point— thnt  Is  the  basic  test. 

Because  these  Joint  maneuvers  are  In  a 
eense  contests  between  fcirces  representing 
an  aggressor  and  a  defender,  there  is  a  temp- 
tation In  a  sports-conscious  country  like  ours 
to  look  for  winners  and  losers.  But  the 
only  losers  that  Interest  us  in  this  matter 
are  our  potential  enemies,  whom  we  hope 
to  t>e  in  a  better  position  to  defeat  because 
we  have  had  such  exercises,  and  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experience  we  have  gained  through 
them. 

V.'htle  thes*  are  realistic  exercises,  conduct- 
ed for  military  purposes,  we  have  nothing 
to  hide  and.  on  the  contrary  appreciate  the 
great  public  Interest  In  our  activities  and  In 
the  American  men  and  women  who  m.ake  up 
our  Armed  Forces.  Representatives  cf  the 
press  and  other  Information  media  are  wel- 
come to  witness  these  maneuvers.  But  these 
Joint  exercises  are  not  intended  to  present 
mere  spectacles  for  visitors,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Included.  And  where  I  have  noticed 
any  evidence  of  such  a  tendency.  I  have  is- 
sued instructions  to  the  services  to  adhere 
only  to  realistic  preseiitatlons  and  to  omit 
all  frills  and  thrUls  and  entertainment  that 
are  not  germane  to  the  problem  and  to  the 
test. 

These  exercises  are  designed  to  point  up 
weaknesses.  Our  umpires  understand  this. 
They  know  It  is  not  their  function  at  the 
end  of  a  Joint  exercise  to  show  up  with  a 
rosy  report  that  all  Is  well.  What  we  want 
to  know  is— what  Is  wrong?  The  reports,  I 
am  pleased  to  note,  have  been  constructively 
critical  and  the  three  services  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  learned  lessons  from 
them  which  in  time  will  be  Implemented  into 
sounder  battle  d'jctrine,  more  effective  or- 
gantMllon.  improved  weapons  and  equip- 
ment and  ab-ne  all  more  efficient  fighting 
men  with  a  higher  m.orale  and  better  dis- 
cipline with  which  to  face  whatever  may  lie 
ahead. 

We  are  fortunate  In  the  quality  of  our 
fighting  man  today.  He  apprcaches  the  best 
we  had  In  wartime.  He  ia  far  6Ui>erior  to 
what  we  ever  had  in  peacetime.  More  thau 
half  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  air- 
men are  less  than  24  years  old  with  that  en- 
thusliism  and  energy  that  goes  with  youth 
and  makes  for  the  most  efBcient  type  of  fight- 
ing man.  Oar  men  are  relatively  a  highly 
stable  group.  Thirty-five  percent  of  thenj 
are  married.  Twenty-five  percent  cf  them 
have  families  with  children.  They  are  expe- 
rienced in  military  skills  and  resixjnsibllities. 
More  than  one-half  of  them  have  been  In 
the  service  3  years  or  more.  They  enjoy  an 
educational  level  far  above  the  national 
average.  F  )rty-three  percent  of  our  sailors 
and  marines.  42  j-^rcent  of  our  airmen  and 
26  percent  of  our  soldiers  are  high  school 
graduates.  But  why  go  on  with  more  statis- 
tics? Look  at  the  men  yourselve.i.  See  them 
on  furlough.  Talk  o  them.  Occasionally. 
of  courre,  you  may  find  an  exception,  as  In 
every  other  walk  of  life,  tut  usually  you 
will  have  a  man  you  would  certainly  be 
proud  to  meet  as  a  fellow  American. 


I  wish  we  could  have  more  of  them.  1  wish 
we  could  afford  to  acquire  every  young 
American  to  serve  In  the  ranks  for  a  time, 
under  a  universal  military  training  program. 
The  least  we  can  do  at  this  time  Is  to  give 
every  enccuragement  for  the  training  of 
those  who  do  volunteer  to  serve — not  only  the 
regulars  but  also  the  reserves. 

It  ia  important  to  know  that  under  our 
present  program  the  volunteer  civilian  com- 
ponents of  our  armed  forces  are  an  essential 
element  In  cur  national  defense  team  and 
that  these  reserve  forces  must  be  maintained 
In  the  most  efficient  state  of  trained  readi- 
ness. To  achieve  the  maximum  proiiciency 
to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  beside 
the  regular  forces  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, they  must  be  proporly  trained:  and 
that  means  leaving  their  normal  Jobs  for  a 
time  for  active  duty  with  the  colors. 

Last  June  I  appealed  to  the  employers  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  liberal  policies  In 
the  granting  of  special  leaves  cf  absence,  to 
allow  members  of  the  civilian  components  of 
our  armed  forces  to  participate  In  short  an- 
nual periods  of  training  duty.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  a  large  number  of  employers  co- 
operated fully  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  them  and  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions. Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
clubs  and  groups  for  their  splendid  support 
of  this  patriotic  endeavor. 

This  year  I  agpin  requested  and  strongly 
ur^e  that  every  employer  accept  his  duty  and 
responsibility  to  our  common  defense  by 
granting  similar  special  leaves  of  absence. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the 
Ideal  of  unification  that  this  .Armed  Forces 
Day  so  inspirlngly  symbolizes  for  us  extends 
far  beyond  the  regulars  and  reserves,  far  be- 
yond the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Air  Force.  It  reaches  Into  every 
phase  of  American  life.  Real  unification 
means  national  unity— let  us  hope  that  In 
time  It  will  also  become  the  basis  for  global 
unity. 

For  In  our  aspiration  for  the  unification 
of  man  we  are  not  discouraged  by  the  dis- 
turbing factors  that  still  keep  peoples  apart. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  wholesome  Inter- 
ests that  bring  them  together.  There  is  no 
more  diveisifled  people  in  the  world  than 
those  who  live  here  In  metropolitan  New 
York,  yet  they  work  together,  play  together, 
and  strive  together  for  a  stronger  and  hap- 
pier America.  Our  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic climate  here  and  throughout  America 
lends  Itself  readily  to  the  free  association  of 
free  men  and  women.  But  the  salubrious 
qualities  of  our  environment  In  the  United 
States  can  also  be  enjoyed  world-wide. 
What  we  are  accomplishing  In  New  York, 
what  we  are  accomplishing  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica, can  also  be  accomplished  throughout  the 
world  as  a  whole.  The  unity  of  our  people 
on  Armed  Forces  Day  is  therefore  not  only 
a  demonstration  of  our  determination  to 
achieve  peace  through  strength— It  Is  a  mark 
of  our  dedication  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
man — of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all. 


Grasj-Roots  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  W.^SHlNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi5ENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1959 

Mr,  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  th« 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  two  letters  commenting  on  farm 


policy  in  general  and  the  Brannan  plan 
in  particular. 
The  letters  follow: 
Yakima  Valley  Traffic  Asso<.i.\tion, 

Va.ViTTia.  tVa.s/i.,  May  4, 1950. 
Congressman  Walt  Horan, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
De.ar  Walt:  In  reply  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  the  proposed  Brannan  plan, 
a  copv  of  which  you  sent  to  me.  I  find  that 
In  Us'  objectives  and  procedures  It  Is  much 
I'ke  the  farm  program  of  Rome  of  many  cen- 
turies ago.  You  will  recall  the  fall  of  Rome 
after  this  once  great  nation  had  spread  law 
and  order  throughout  the  then  civilized 
world,  built  up  one  of  the  greatest  civilized 
economies  the  world  had  ever  seen,  developed 
Its  domestic  and  export  trade,  built  up  an 
efficient  transportation  system,  and  through 
Individual  Initiative  and  responsibility 
gained  fcr  themselves  many  comforts  never 
before  enjoyed  by  any  previous  people. 

In  their  forward  progicss.  according  to  his- 
tory, the  Roman  people  had  gained  their 
material  and  spiritual  cbundances  by  preser- 
vation of  their  individual  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility. And  so  long  as  the  Romans 
took  upon  themselves  their  obligations  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state,  Rome  prospered 
and  was  strong. 

Tlien  history  records  that  the  citizenry  re- 
laxed, became  complacent,  and  gradually 
shifted  their  responsibility  to  the  state. 
Thus,  in  Its  ideology  the  Brannan  plan  Is  not 
a  recent  Idea.  For  example,  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernment—Just as  the  Brannan  plan  proposes 
to  do— bought  wheat  at  a  high  price  from  the 
farmer  and  sold  at  a  Ittw  price  to  the  city 
worker.  And  history  records  that  in  due 
time  the  Romans,  who  weie  concentrated  In 
the  cities,  came  to  expect  that  they  would 
be  fed  by  the  government,  educated  by  the 
government,  sustained  by  the  government, 
and  entertained   by   the   government. 

Under  the  welfare  state  of  that  day  the  Ro- 
mans lived  so  easily  they  eventually  allowed 
the  government  to  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Its  citizenry,  and  It  came  to  pass 
that  they  lost  their  representative  form  of 
government,  not  suddenly  but  gradually,  the 
Roman  republic  slipped  Into  statlsm  and 
then  Into  totalitarianism. 

In  concept,  political  and  economic,  there 
Is  but  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the 
Brannan  plan  and  the  Roman  farm  pro- 
gram. The  methods  and  procedtires  are 
Identical.  Moreover,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  Brannan  plan  will.  If  enacted  Into  law. 
lead  this  country  down  the  same  road  that 
led  to  the  downfall  of  Rom-  because  such 
a  plan  cannot  function  without  taking 
authority  away  from  the  individual  and 
concentrating  It  under  a  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  founders  of  this  country  knew  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  that 
preceded  them.  And  from  this  knowledge 
of  the  past  they  established  -  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  this  country  prog- 
ressed and  prospered  because  the  form  was 
predicated  on  centering  responsibilities  in 
th«^  citizenry  rather   than  government. 

While  I  do  not  approve.  I  am  not  partic- 
ularly concerned  ahout  the  transition  new 
taking  place  in  our  form  of  government  In- 
soiur  as  It  relates  to  my  own  welfare.  I'm 
well  Into  the  last  lap  of  my  allotted  "three 
score  and  ten,"  and  therefore  the  "welfare 
state,"  If  It  comes,  can  never  affect  me  to 
any  great  extent.  My  concern,  a  very  real 
one.  is.  however,  V.'hat  does  this  trend  por- 
tend for  the  future  of  this  country?  What 
does  it  hold  in  store  for  those  who  will  fol- 
low? 

Tlie  Brannan  plan  is  only  one  threat,  only 
one  straw  in  the  wind  of  totalitarianism. 
For  Instance,  growing  demands  by  special 
group   interests   for    Government-sponsored 
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olum  clearance,  public  housing,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  v6-?dical  care,  farm-crop  price  sup- 
ports, surplus  commodity  purchases,  to 
name'  a  few.  are  other  impressive  signs  of 
th  trend  away  from  the  American  way  ot 
life. 

As  otir  minds  adjust  to  one  step  toward 
the  welfare  state,  it  puts  us  in  shape  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  next,  ind  after  that 
it  still  Is  another,  which  yesterday  would 
have  seemed  Impossible,  yet  which  tomor- 
row will  be  done.  It  Is  not  today  but  day 
after  tomorrow  that  we  should  kerp  In 
mind  unless  we're  hell-bent  on  trading  off 
or-  American  heritage  for  a  mess  of  Roman 
(meal)  pottage. 

Bhou'ci  the  Brannan  plan  be  enacted  into 
the  law  of  the  land  it  will  fail  Just  as  mis- 
erably as  did  the  Roman  farm  plan  of  many 
centuries  ago.  Under  total  Government  di- 
rection and  operation,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  the  plan  can  function,  it  will  Inevitably 
break  down. 

Whenever  the  Government  takes  over  the 
direction  and  operation  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply,  the  program  will  bog  down  Jtist  as 
sure  as  day  follows  night.  When  thl-  hap- 
pens, men.  for  their  own  self-preservation, 
will  commence  to  take  from  others  what  they 
need.  And  that  Is  when  the  Government 
comes  into  the  picture  armed  with  police 
power.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to 
make  such  a  dire  prophecy.  The  fulfillment 
thereof  is  found  not  once  but  many  times  In 
the  recorded  ^istory  of  men  and  nations. 

But  to  be  more  specific,  more  to  the  point — 
here  is  why  the  economics  of  the  Brannan 
plan  will  inevitably  fall.  Let's  be  reallstlo 
and  accept  the  proposal  for  what  It  U — polit- 
ical in  concept  rather  than  economic  In  ob- 
jective. It  must,  therefore,  first  serve  Its 
political  ends— win  votes  by  the  process  of 
satisfying  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  majority 
of  farmers  and  consumers.  It  must  succeed 
in  doing  this  or  else  it  will  become  a  political 
liat»ility.     Perish  the  thought. 

To  be  realistic  In  this  analysis,  we  must 
also  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  more  In- 
efficient than  there  are  efficient  farmers. 
And  there  are  more  low-Income  than  high- 
income  consumers.  In  consequence  of  these 
facts,  the  two  principal  beneficiary  groups 
un-ler  the  Brannan  plan — the  inefficient 
farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low-Income 
consumers  on  the  other— will  become  the 
common  denontinators  of  prices  on  the  farm 
and  In  the  food  store. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  prices  guar- 
anteed or  paid  to  farmers  must  satisfy  the 
needs,  not  to  mention  the  desires,  of  the  in- 
efficient group  of  farmers.  And  In  the  food 
store  the  price  of  farm  products  must  be 
cheap  enough  to  satisfy  the  low-Income 
group  of  consumers,  even  down  to  the 
worker  who  spent  his  last  week's  wages  In  a 
beer  parlor.  There  is  no  other  method 
whereby  the  Government  can  satisfy  a  ma- 
jority of  both  groups,  and  satisfy  them  the 
Government  must  if  it  is  to  win  friends  and 
hold  votes. 

In  its  operation,  the  Brannan  plan  would 
practically  guarantee  the  efficient  farmer  a 
fabulous  profit,  the  rich  man  cheap  food 
(food  prices  would  be  fixed  ta  fit  the  poor 
mans  pocketbook),  and  the  t^^p&ytT  would 
be  left,  to  put  it  mildly,  with  the  check. 
Once  economic  compulsion  for  people  to  earn 
a  living  is  out  the  window,  the  taxpayer's 
costs  of  providing  a  field  day  for  farmers  and 
consumers  would  progressively  grow  more 
expensive.  This  is  axiomatic.  As  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  work  to  live  lessens,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Brannan  plan  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  the  value  of  the  waU. 
And  once  walling  becomes  par  with  work,  w« 
will  have  arrived  at  the  destination  of  the 
Brannan  pta4»-  the  police  state.  In  all  his- 
tory this  has  been  the  grand  finale  of  all 
•imilar  pru^jrams. 
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1  agree  with  the  proponents  of  the  Bran- 
nan plan  that  the  primary  concern  of  thla 
country  is  to  continue  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  provided  it  is  not  in  a  manner  which 
will  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people.  If 
my  thinking  is  sound,  the  basic  answer  to  our 
social  and  economic  progress  is  greater  pro- 
ductivity. 

All  this  clamor  and  pressure  for  the  Bran- 
nan plan  and  other  phases  of  the  welfare 
state,  to  my  mind,  is  the  real  cold  war.  It  is 
right  here  within  our  borders,  if  you  please. 

We  can  accept  the  Brannan  plan  along  with 
other  welfare  proposals  and  thereby  exchange 
our  responsibilities  for  so-called  security  and 
easy  living.  If  so  we  will  be  headed  down 
the  road  toward  paternalism  and  regimenta- 
tion, for  sure.  Or  we  can  retain  otir  respon- 
sibilities and  thereby  preserve  what  we  term 
our  American  way  of  life.  If  we  do  this,  it 
will  bring  us  advances  in  production,  in 
wages,  and  in  standard  of  living.  The  choice 
Is  ours. 

I  want  no  part  of  the  Brannan  plan.  My 
choice  is  freedom  and  prosperity  based  on 
productivity  because  this  country  can't  com- 
promise with  basic  economic  principles  and 
win. 

I  trust  I  have  not  bored  you  too  much 
by  going  around  Robin  Hood's  bam  to 
answer  your  simple  request  for  comment  on 
the  Brannan  plan.  But  the  very  thought  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  this  plan,  should  it 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  sends  my  blood 
pressure  above  the  boiling  point. 

With  best  regards.  I  am, 
Cordially  yotirs. 

P.  W  Shhtlds. 
Secretary -Manager. 

Lakeside,  Wash.,  May  18,  1950. 
Hon.   Walt  Hoban. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoian:   I  am  pleased  that  you 
have  asked  for  my  comment  on  bill,  S.  1971. 
On   the  surface  the  Brannan  plan  appears 
very  rosy.     But  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  what 
th''  people  want.     In  promising  the  farmer 
a  strong  price  for  his  produce,  it  will  attract 
his  vote,  and  likewise  the  vote  of  the  con- 
sumer by  promising  him  lower  prices.     But. 
it  is  quite  evident  that  we  cannot  have  txjth 
high   prices  for  the  farmer  and   low  prices 
for  the  consumer  unless  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer pay  by  an  exorbitant  increase  in  taxes. 
The  bureaucracy  set  up  to  regulate  the  plan 
would  cost  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
billions  necessary  to  pay  stibsldles.     If  cropys 
were  to  be  controlled  to  where  there  would 
be  no  surplus,  there  would  be  a  grave  danger 
of  a  shortage  which  is  a  far  greater  ill  than 
a  surplus.     This  could  easily  happen  because 
as  yet  the  Government  cannot  control  the 
weather,   and   as   we   are   all   aware,   floods, 
droughts,  and  even  insects  can  wlp>e  out  a 
total  area  In  a  very  short  time. 

There  Is  at  present  a  danger  of  a  wheat 
shortage  due  to  acreage  allotments  and 
drought  in  the  Plains  States. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
true  American  way  of  life.  I  am  opposed 
to  having  controls  set  up  for  the  farmers. 
The  main  reason  for  my  choosing  farming 
as  my  vocation  was  the  oppwrtunity  of  free- 
dom and  Independence.  The  plan  puts  too 
much  power  Into  the  hands  of  one  man.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  don't  t>elleve  the 
Brannan  plan  will  work  satisfactorily,  as  It 
will  completely  upset  the  functioning  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  there 
were  no  present  support  on  wheat  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  cheaper,  thus  creating  a 
wider  market  demand.  The  present  price 
of  wheat  makes  it  prohibitive  for  cattlemen 
to  use  it  as  a  grain  for  fattening  cattle. 
Likewise,  the  poultrymen  are  having  a  hard 
time  due  to  high  support  price  on  wheat. 

The  country  will  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we 
stay  away  from  controls  and  expensive  bu- 


reaucracies to  control  them.  After  all.  free- 
dom has  been  the  No.  1  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  ba.sls  for  the  founding 
of  this  Nation  and  as  for  me.  I'd  like  to  see 
it  stay  that  way. 

Sincerely  yoi^s, 

Roger  Hale. 

Master,  25  Mile  Creek  Grange.  1099. 


Third  Man  Show-Dowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  ask  unanimous  consent,  and  do.  for 
the  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of'  the 
Record  of  quite  a  number  of  editorials. 
I  shall  call  them  one  by  one.  The  first 
is  an  editorial  entitled  •"Third  Man 
Show-Dow-n,"  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo  > 
Star-Times  of  May  10,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Third-Man  Show-Dowm 
A  13-year-old  dispute  between  railroads 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engine- 
men  and  Firemen  came  to  a  head  today  with 
a  strike  on  four  major  systems.  The  rail- 
roads began  placing  embargoes  on  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  yesterday  in  prejjara- 
tion  for  the  6  a.  m.  deadline.  If  the  strike 
continues,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  days 
until  there  will  be  wholesale  lay-offs  along 
all  of  the  affected  lines. 

At  issue  is  the  seemingly  simple  question 
of  whether  an  extra  fireman  is  needed  on 
multiple-unit  Diesel  locomotives.  The  flpe- 
men  contend  that  the  third  man  in  the  cab 
is  essential  to  maximum  safety  of  operation. 
The  railroads  say  there  is  less  need  for  m 
third  man  now  than  in  the  days  when  the 
fireman  spent  most  of  his  time  shoveling 
coal.  Two  Presidential  fact-finding  boards 
have  ruled  against  the  firemen,  but  the  union 
has  kept  up  its  demand. 

The  strike  has  been  carefully  planned      It 
affects  the  entire  systems  of  the  Southern 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  western  divisions  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania.     By 
avoiding  a  tie-up  cf  all  railroads  at  one  time 
the  union  hopes  to  hedge  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  Government  seizoire  and  nullifica- 
tion of  Its  effort.     But  if  the  strike  can  hurt 
the  railroads,  it  can  hurt  the  public.    A  line 
that  serves  a  vast  area  cannot  be  crippled 
without  crippling  that  area.     The  fact  that 
paralysis  hits  only  one  region  of  a  nation  is 
no  consolation  to  that  region.     And  a  blow 
to  only  one  part  of  the  country  can  never- 
theless   damage     the     whole    Nation.     The 
Santa   Fe.    for   example,    is   responsible   for 
movement   of   a   big   portion   of   the   wheat 
harvest,  and  certainly  the  orderly  handling 
of  that  crop  Is  vital  to  the  Nation. 

If  the  strike  continues  and  Is  effective, 
the  Government  will  be  forced  to  take  action 
one  way  or  another;  it  should  do  so  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

MeanwhUe.  Senator  Donnku.  can  point  to 
the  situation  in  support  of  his  bill  to  outlaw 
all  raUroad  strikes.  The  tinion  apparently 
has  weighed  that  risk.  But  railway  labor 
should  not  risk  the  loss  of  its  right  to  strike 
over  as  debai.-^b.'e  an  issue  as  the  need  for  a 
thud  man  in  a  locomotive  cab. 
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ScTenth  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALT  HORAN 


or   WASH.NGTIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarlcs  in  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  pictorial  magazine. 
Everyone— and  everyone  does— v,  ho 
knows  Dave  Lynn  and  Gus  Ccok  will  en- 
joy this. 

The  article  follows: 
£evinth  ABCHrrzcT  of  the  Capitol 
(By  Lucy  McClenon) 
Two    men    In    a    basement    room    of    the 
Capitol  study  a  drawlni?  board.     The  taller 
of   the   two  comprehends  the   plan  quickly, 
commenta  concisely  and  moves  to  the  tele- 
phone to  take  a  call  on  a  different  matter. 
He  15  Dftvld  Lynn,  whose  muUuarlous  duties 
mske  hs  title.  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  some- 
what misleading. 

Tl.e  telephone  caller.  St  turns  out,  wants  to 
dlicuss  arranv;ements  for  exercises  to  be  he'.d 
tn  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  June  1  for 
the  unvellin?  of  a  statue  of  Brleham  Young, 
contributed  by  the  Stat^  of  Utah  to  Statuary 
Hall.  Mr.  Lynn,  as  architect,  -acting  as  an 
a^-nt  of  the  Congress,  has  charge  of  the 
structural  and  mechanical  care  of  the  Capitol, 
together  with  arrane;ements.  In  cooperation 
wl-h  the  proi.>er  authorities,  for  ceremonies 
and  ceremonials  held  in  the  bulldin?  and  on 
the  grounds  ••  These  events  range  from  the 
tvpe  under  dlscusclon  to  such  others  as  sum- 
mer concerts  bv  service  bands  or  the  laud- 
Inz  of  a  helicopter  to  present  tree  seedlings 
on  Arbor  Day.  (Mr.  Lynns  latest  annual 
report  to  Congress  Includes.  Incidentally,  an 
accounting  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  on  tne 
Capitol  Grounds.) 

On  complet'.on  of  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Lvnn  speaks  briefly  with  an  afso- 
claie  about  cabinets  recently  constructed  lor 
a  congressional  committee  room  by  the  car- 
penter shop  under  his  direction.  A  maga- 
Elne-wT.ter  wants  to  know  who  occupied  the 
rooms  Just  above  the  Architect's  office  before 
Senator  McMahon  moved  into  them.  Mr. 
Lynn  obtains  a  three-page  hi-story  of  the 
rooms-  occupancy  ir-m  his  staff.  Two  men 
in  the  office  discuss  w.th  him  a  newly  ar- 
rived art  work.  (The  Joint  Committee  on 
tha  Library  has  supervision  of  all  works  of 
art  In  the  Capitol,  but  arrajigements  for  their 
erection,  pL^cement.  and  unveiling  are  han- 
dled through  the  Architect's  office.) 

Si  far  Mr.  Lvnns  day  ha",  dealt  only  with 
Capitol  matters,  but  he  is  alfo  charged  with 
the  structural  and  mechanical  care  of  the 
followln-';  Senate  Office  Building,  Old  end 
New  House  Office  Buildings.  Capitol  power 
pl?nt  (Which  supplies  heat,  light,  power,  and 
alr-condltloning  refrigeration  for  the  preced- 
ing and  the  Capitol;  heat.  Ught.  and  power 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  Buildings.  Botanic 
Garden.  Supreme  Court  Building  and  the 
legislative  garage,  and  steam  heat  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  City  Post 
Office) ;  legislative  garage.  Library  of  Congress 
Buildings  and  grounds,  Supreme  Court 
Build. ng  and  grounds.  Court  of  Claims 
Building.  District  Courthouse.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Building  and  Columbia  Hospital  fur 
Women.  He  is  also  charged  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  House  restaurant  and  Is  acta.g 
cuector  of  the  botanic  Garden.    In  some  of 


these  duties  he  Is  subject  to  various  congres- 
sional committees  and  authorities  on  matter! 
of  policy.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent  at.  or 
In  preparation  for,  committee  meetings. 

Mr    Lynn  Is  a  member  of  the  three-man 
Capitol    Police    Board,    the    District    Zoning 
Commission    and    the    Commission    for    En- 
l-r^ing  of  the  Capitol  Grounds.     In  addition 
he   is  charged   *Uh  the  planning  and  con- 
sirucuon   of  such  buildings  and   other   im- 
provements as  may  he  committed  to  his  care 
by  Congress  from  time  to  time.     Since  Mr. 
Lynn  became  Architect  In  1923  the  New  House 
Office  Building,  the  Supreme  Court  Buhding. 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  Annex  have  been 
completed    under    his   direction,    and    other 
large-scale  projects— such  as  the  recent  re- 
modeling of  the  House  and  Senate  Chamber* 
of  the  Capitol— have  been  earned  cut.     The 
laner  project  is  new  complete  down  to  the 
gallery  seat  levels.     Plans  call  lor  extensive 
additional  work.  Including  new  seats  for  the 
House,  to  be  undertaken  during  the  next  con- 
^lesslona".  recess. 

Mr.  Lynn  U  the  seventh  Architect  of  the 
Ccipltcl.  L;ke  his  three  immediate  predeces- 
sors he  would  like  to  see  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  extended  to  the  line  of  the  Senate 
and  House  wings  and  this  old.  central  portion 
oi  the  building  rebuilt  of  marble  to  replace 
the  gradually  disintegrating  sandstone  ol 
which  It  is  made.  The  project  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  U.  V/alter.  who  served  as 
Architect  from  1851  to  1E65  and  who  designed 
the  present  wings  and  dome.  His  succe«>icr. 
Edward  Clark,  held  the  office  when  Mr.  Lynn 
first  came  to  the  Capitol  in  ISOl.  Mr.  Clark 
was  followed  by  Elliott  Woods,  under  whom 
Mr.  Lvnn  served  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
until  Mr.  Weeds'  death  and  his  own  ap- 
pointment to  the  post. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


CF    llASSACHf SEiTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1950 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
address  entitled  "The  functions  and 
P.cblems  of  Higher  Education  Today" 
delivered  on  M^y  5.  1950,  to  the  delegates 
attending  the  New  England  Conference 
on  Graduate  Education  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Father  William  L.  Keleher.  S.  J., 
president  of  Boston  College. 

The  address  follows: 
The    Functions    and    Pkoblems    or    HioHia 
Education  Todat 

(By  the  Very  Reverend  William  L.  Keleher, 
S.  J.  president  of  Boston  College) 
This  year  of  1950  has  flooded  your  desks 
and  mine  with  all  sorts  of  mldcentury  sur- 
veys and  reports,  most  of  them  pointing  to 
the  tremendous  successes  achieved  by  our 
American  enterprises.  Almost  dally,  we  are 
reminded  that  we  have  attained  to  the  high- 
est material  standards  of  life  ever  known  to 
mankind.  At  least  every  week  we  read  that 
our  mills  and  factories  are  geared  to  the 
greatest  peacetime  production  level.  And 
with  constant  regularity  we  learn  again  and 
again  that  we  have  reached  the  broadest  cov- 
tiage  In  the  matters  of  socUl  and  ecouoralo 


security.     Truly  a  happy  picture,  when  we 
read  the  proper  Journals.    Of  more  s^nlflcant 
importance    to    us,    another    set    of    reports 
points  out  that  our  generation  witnesses  the 
most  far-reaching  and  most  substantial  pro- 
cram   of   educational   opportunities  for   the 
youth  of  our  land,  and  that,  at  every  level. 
In  a  word,  if  we  screen  the  Journals  we  read. 
we  might  be  tempted  to  relax  Into  a  smug 
complaisance,   quite  satisfied   that   we    have 
been  privileged   to  have  been   part   of   this 
outsiandlng    movement.     Could    It    be    that 
some  of  us  might  think  the  world  fortunate 
that  we  were  In  charge  when  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  advances  presented  themselves? 
At   the   same   time,   even   a   casual   reader 
cannot  fall  to  note  the  emphasis  In   these 
same   surveys   on   the   ever   Increasing   com- 
plexity of  the  problems  of  our  times,  prob- 
lems that  are  political,  social,  and  economic 
and  with  it  an  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
acute  need  of  greater  knowledge,  of  broader 
understanding,    of    a   more    courageous   and 
more  intelligent  leadership  In  our  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting 
us.     Too  often,  we  must  admit,  solutions  are 
arrived  at  and  policies  fixed,  not  from  rea- 
sons of  principle,  but  from  the  pressure  of 
immediate  expediency:   decisions  so  reached 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  time  or  the  scrutiny 
of  hlstorv.     We  must  admit,  too,  that  In  our 
own  work,  changes  in  curricula,  alterations 
in  programs,  are  at  times  brought  about  for 
reasons    that    might    not    stand    a    careful 
scrutiny  a  few  years  from  now. 

Our  country  Is  unique  In  the  fields  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  No  nation  In  history 
has  known  so  much  over-all  happiness  nnd 
success.  But  today,  and  let  us  be  very  frank 
about  It,  our  people  are  worried,  restless,  up- 
set In  heart  and  mind.  Anxious  about  loyal- 
ties and  security,  uncertain  about  our  role 
In  the  family  of  nations,  we  seem  to  be  los- 
ing confidence  In  ourselves.  When  the  rest 
cfthe  free  world  looks  to  us  for  guidance, 
for  courage,  for  leadership,  becau.'^e  of  our 
unique  prosperity  and  freedom,  they  find 
that  we  are  not  at  peace  with  ourselves  In 
heart  and  mind. 

There  has  been  among  us  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  crucial  Importance  of  human  re- 
sources, and  with  It  a  frequent  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  our  human  resources  and 
qualificatloi-s  are,  as  they  have  always  been. 
Blow  and  difficult  to  provide.  Today  these 
resources  have  been  vastly  expanded  and 
with  that  expansion  has  come  the  Increased 
demand  on  us  to  see  that  they  are  kept  at 
the  prci>er  high  level.  Just  one  more  toll  of 
the  modern  complex  society  In  which  we 
move. 

So  great  a  challenge  has  been  put  to  us 
as  educators,  to  maintain  and  even  Increase 
the  fields  of  knowledge;  to  provide  the  skills 
and  m.ethods  to  handle  the  ever  increasing 
problems:  to  develop  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  mat'powcr  of  our  country;  that  govern- 
ment and  the  community  In  a  constantly 
Increasing  measure  have  undertaken  to  spon- 
sor, to  finance,  to  regulate  and  to  control 
this  truly  strategic  and  critical  source  of 
supply.  Including  the  fl?ld  we  call  higher 
education.  There  Is  no  point  to  express  re- 
gret or  rhow  resentment  at  the  efforts  of 
government  to  participate  In  hl'^her  edu- 
cation. For  there  Is  magnitude  as  well  as 
depth  In  the  problem,  and  It  Is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  welfare  and  the  security  of 
the  land.  It  would  seem  almost  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  Interest  Itself  In 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  vitally  Interested 
In  a  problem  that  concerns  all  so  deeply. 

But  It  is  of  major  Importance  for  us  to 
consider  and  to  clarify  for  ourselves,  and  for 
the  community,  the  function  and  the  contri- 
bution of  private  and  voluntary  Institutions 
In  the  total  program  of  hb/her  education  at 
this  time.     For  what  we  do,  and  what  we 
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represent.  Is  linked  in  the  highest  degre« 
with  a  pubJlc  Interest.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions though  we  be,  working  In  this  free  so- 
ciety, *e  have  Inherited  a  public  trust.  Oxirs 
Is  a  serious  obligation,  and  one  we  have  met 
courageously.  In  bur  New  England  associa- 
tion, out  of  34  member  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, only  6  are  supported  In  their  efforts  by 
public  funds.  The  rest  of  us.  and  I  think 
we  can  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done  a  good 
piece  of  work,  must  carry  on  our  efforts  on 
our  own.  We  draw  no  comparisons,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  private  colleges,  as  men  and 
women  of  the  country,  have  proven  them- 
selves as  loyal,  as  true  and  as  American,  as 
the  graduates  of  any  school. 

It  Is  the  continuing  function,  and  obliga- 
tion, of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  maintain  our  status  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence so  necessary  lor  the  exercise  and 
preservation  of  freedom  In  a  free  society.  It 
is  oiu-  task  to  develop  the  free  men  and 
women  who  are  the  genuine  strength  and 
life  of  our  community.  Nor  Is  this  an  easy 
task  when  our  Institutional  Independence 
can  fce  made  to  seem  a  luxury,  or  when  prof- 
fered aid  and  assistance  would  lift  a  real 
financial  burden.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
single  college  or  university  across  the  coun- 
try which  would  not  be  better  prepared  to 
do  its  work  had  it  Just  a  little  more  financial 
backing.  For  this  reason  we  would  like  to 
see  the  Government  support  otir  endeavors. 
But  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  Gov- 
ernment aid  r'.M  not  mean  Government  con- 
trol, at  least  to  the  extent  of  limitations  in 
the  area  of  Independence.  At  a  time  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  costs  and  the  diversity 
of  efforts  would  call  for  help  and  assistance, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  maintain  oiu-  Inde- 
pendence. As  the  pressure  of  dependence 
grows,  so  will  grow  otir  responsibility  to  be 
free.  God  grant  that  the  spirit  which 
moved  our  founders  to  establish  the  colleges 
In  a  spirit  of  freedom  will  give  us  the  courage 
to  keep  them  so. 

All  will  agree  that  we  must  provide  our 
youth  with  an  education  that  wUl  build  a 
better  and  stronger  citizenry.  And  that  we 
do.  No  one  will  deny  that  we  must  equip 
our  youth  with  a  knowledge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities In  the  matter  of  community  Uvlng. 
And  that  we  do.  But  an  education  that  stops 
there,  making  our  youth  aware  of  their  privi- 
leges and  obligations  to  the  state  and  the 
community  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  duty,  for  we 
have  not  brought  out  the  final  goal  of  man. 
Just  as  a  better  citizenry  Is  not  the  goal  of 
mankind,  so  a  preparation  for  that  end  can- 
not be  the  goal  of  higher  education.  Man 
was  not  created  nor  Is  he  destined  Just  lor 
the  state  and  his  fellowman.  His  own  salva- 
tion, and  the  honor  and  glory  of  His  Creator 
are  ends  that  mtist  be  faced  by  the  Individual, 
ends  that  we  must  have  In  mind  when  we 
are  preparing  these  youths  for  life  and  eter- 
nity. A  system  of  education  which  would 
ban  all  sorts  of  religion  from  the  classroom, 
a  system  which  forgets  the  supernattiral  end 
of  man.  a  system  which  neglects  the  concept 
of  God  as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
is  false  to  the  Ideas  of  our  country.  Yet  sucn 
a  system  coul  deasily  develop  were  our  edu- 
cational alms  and  goals  to  be  turned  over 
to  a  group  of  men  or  agencies  which  would 
be  thinking  In  terms  of  expediency  only. 

It  Is  only  loo  obvious  today  that  govern- 
ment adds  to  Its  political  power  an  Increas- 
ing control  over  the  physical  resources  of  the 
people  and  the  community,  and  this  to  a 
degree  that  makes  It  Increasingly  urgent  that 
government  be  kept  subservient  to  free  men. 
I  think  most  of  us  would  be  content  to  see 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
physical  resources  go  on,  provided  It  wUl  be 
done  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  but  we 
cannot  allow  such  a  control  that  wUl  bring 
about  the  control  of  nund  and  heart.     All 


too  vivid  In  our  memories  are  the  pictures 
of  what  happened  elsewhere  In  the  not-ao- 
dlstant  past.  Human  nattu'e  la  the  earn* 
the  world  over  and  what  happened  once  can 
happen  again.  We.  who  wlU  shape  th« 
minds  and  develop  the  thoughts  and  Ideas 
of  generations  to  come,  must  protect  our 
freedoms  and  asstire  the  generations  yet  un- 
born that  they  too  may  enjoy  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  pursuit  of  happiness  we  have 
known. 

It  appears  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  continue  to  demand  of  our  in- 
stitutions an  ever -increasing  role  of  posi- 
tive participation  in  the  programs  of  the 
Government.  To  this  we  take  no  exception. 
In  fact  we  are  happy  and  prepared  to  co- 
operate in  all  such  roles.  But  in  this  co- 
operative role,  we  must  be  certain  that  our 
total  function  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  protected  and  preserved  by  our  free- 
dom and  independence.  Doesn't  it  strike 
you  as  a  bit  inconsistent,  when  we  follow  a 
highly  specialized  type  of  program,  developing 
authorities  in  special  fields,  only  to  find 
that  our  own  products  are  not  measuring  up 
to  the  ideals  we  held  out  for  them?  We 
send  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
lands  abroad  men  who  are  missionaries  for 
a  special  type  of  work  or  study,  but  men  who 
do  not  bring  to  these  same  strangers  the 
picture  on  which  our  own  land  was  founded. 
In  the  first  writings  of  the  fathers  of  our 
land.  In  the  Constitution,  we  find  refer- 
ence after  reference  to  the  place  and  need 
of  religion,  the  freedom  to  worship,  and  to- 
day, too  many  of  us  have  relegated  such 
thinking  to  the  dim  past.  "Render  to  Cae- 
sar the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's"  was  once  an  ac- 
cepted truism.  Today  we  think  only  of 
Caesar — of  variotis  Caesars.  Ours  is  the 
sacred  duty  to  instill  in  our  students  the 
whole  truth,  so  that  when  they  take  their 
place  in  the  world,  they  may  work  for  Gov- 
ernment, for  public  or  private  enterprise, 
and  always  remember  this,  that  they  will 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sars but  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 
Their  own  peace  of  mind,  their  eternal  wel- 
fare and  salvation,  cannot  be  lost  sight  of, 
in  their  efforts  to  serve  well  their  immedi- 
ate aims.  Free  to  follow  our  traditional 
course  of  education  we  can  prepare  our  stu- 
dents to  face  such  a  life.  But  if  we  are  to 
sacrifice  our  independence  and  freedom  for 
temporary  aid  or  assistance  which  means 
control,  then  our  own  cause  is  lost  and  the 
results  of  otir  efforts  cannot  but  add  to  the 
chaos  and  Indecision  stirrounding  us. 

Historically  It  can  be  established  that  the 
freedom  of  our  land,  the  greatest  blessing 
we  cherish,  is  the  product  of  the  self-respect, 
the  confidence,  and  the  strength  of  our  men 
and  women.  And  It  is  equally  true  that 
this  self-respect,  confidence,  and  strength 
are  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul. 
The  underlying  font  of  our  true  greatness 
Is  the  dignity  of  mankind,  a  dignity  we  can 
appreciate  aiid  enjoy.  It  is  a  quality  found 
only  in  free  men  and  women,  who.  respon- 
sible under  God,  know  and  cherish  their 
freedom,  who  face  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations;  who  know  too,  that  this  precious 
freedom  Is  something  that  can  be  lost,  and 
with  It  goes  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth. 
Otirs  then  Is  a  sacred  trust,  to  maintain  that 
quality  of  mind  and  heart,  to  foster  and 
spread  that  spirit,  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
man  as  the  greatest  heritage  we  can  have. 
This  is  the  everlasting  function  of  the 
schools  of  higher  education;  through  it  we 
make  otir  greatest  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  community.  God 
grant  that  in  our  rush  to  develop  specialists, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  more  important  and 
more  lasting  work — the  development  of  the 
whole  man. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  M  issouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "To  the  Firemen,"  published  in  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times  of  May  15,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

To   THI   FnUEMKN 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  many  of 
the  Nation's  railway  firemen  are  personally 
opposed  to  the  crippling  strike  which  their 
union  officials  have  forced  upon  them.  They 
are  worried  by  much  more  than  the  lose  of 
pay,  for  they  realize  that  the  union  can  pre- 
sent no  Botmd  case  which  will  Justify  th« 
strike  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
who  now  are  fretting  greatly  because  of  tbe 
inconvenience  caused  them. 

Our  own  maU  shows  this.    We  do,  of  course, 
receive    some    bitterly    critical    letters,    tte    / 
theme  of  which  is  that  the  truth  is  not  in    ' 
us.    But  we  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters, signed  by  firemen,  who  say  we  are  right 
in  maintaining  that  the  strike  Is  Indefensible. 

These  men  know  something  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems  the  railroad 
companies  confront.  They  also  know  that 
an  aroused  public  Is  likely  to  force  enact- 
ment of  legislation  prohibiting  strikes 
against  the  railroads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  considerable 
movement  under  way  for  precisely  such  a 
law.  Indeed,  Senatca*  Donnell.  of  Missouri, 
has  Introduced  a  bill  banning  strikes  on  rail- 
roads or  airlines,  and  be  is  pressing  hard 
for  consideration  of  It.  A  ntunber  of  rail- 
road officials  are  asking  Congress  to  pass  it. 

Certainly,  the  strike  emphasizes  the  need 
for  such  action,  since  a  crippled  transporta- 
tion system  adversely  affects  all  business 
and  Industry.  Coming  so  soon  as  It  does 
after  the  Chrysler  strike,  it  also  emphasizes 
the  need  for  some  restrictions  upon  unions 
In  the  matter  of  strikes. 

In  recent  years,  the  union  leaders  have 
abused  the  right  to  strike.  John  L.  Lewis, 
Philip  Murray  and  Walter  Reuther  have  been 
particularly  conspicuous  In  their  arrogant 
disregard  of  the  public. 

They  always  glorify  the  right  to  strike,  and 
manage  to  wangle  superfervid  support  for  It 
from  most  of  the  columnists  and  pundits  of 
the  country.  They  better  not  misprize  the 
public,  however,  for  there  are  growing  signs 
that  it  is  becoming  tired  of  having  its  cred- 
ulotisness  debauched. 

Lest  the  picket  line  mistake  these  words, 
we  hasten  to  say  that  this  does  not  mean  the 
people  would  destroy  the  right  to  strike. 
Neither  would  we  advocate  such  a  thing. 
Not  at  all.  But  there  are  other  rlghu,  and 
labor  must  respect  them.  If  it  Insists  upon 
pubUc  respect  for  Its  exercise  of  the  right  to 
strike,  then  its  exercise  mtist  be  limited  by 
respect  for  other  rights. 

After  aU,  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution 
are  ecumenical,  and  It  is  tinoe  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  political  leaders  were  clear 
in  their  minds  about  that.  Time  the  labor 
leaders  were,  too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccrd  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  May  20.  1950.  Armed 
Forces  Day.  at  the  Umted  States  Naval 
Powder  Factory.  Indian  H(ad.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
we.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccao, 
as  follows: 

Tmc  Aniitj  Foscra.   A  Sound  National 
Invx^tment 

Fellow  American*,  It  U  Indeed  »  pleasure 
to  be  present  here  today  and  to  participate 
In  thlj  ftrtt  observance  of  a  Unified  Armed 
Forces  Day.  It  u  a  double  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  Introduced  by  your  genial  Commanding 
Officer.  Captain  Voegell.  He  and  I  attended 
the  same  public  scliocl  and  high  school  In 
Montana.  We  played  baseball  together  when 
»e  were  considerably  younger  thr.n  we  are 
now.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  we  are 
all  playing  on  the  same  ball  team  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  are  concerned  with  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Navy  is  performing  a  most  commend- 
able service  In  operating  the  powder  factory 
here  at  Indian  Head.  In  viewing  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  production  machines 
this  morning,  manned  by  cSclent  and  com- 
petent civilians.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  evidenced 
here  Is  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  Is 
bein?  accomplished  by  a  Unified  Armed 
Force.  I  congratulate  the  Navy  and  the 
officers  and  civilians  working  on  this  tre- 
mendous enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  first 
observance  of  our  unified  defenae  forces  t :i!ie 
place  at  Indian  Head,  where  for  half  a  cen- 
tury t!iere  has  been  genuine  coordination 
of  effort  In  production  of  the  principal  Item 
of  derense  for  all  of  our  armed  services. 

It  was  here  at  the  Naval  Powder  Factory 
that  this  service  was  Inausurated  50  years 
ago,  a  service  that  has  been  vital,  progressive 
and  In  keeping  with  the  scientific  develop- 
ment that  has  made  our  Nation  the  leader 
and   hope  of  world  freedom. 

I  know  every  one  of  you  feel  as  I  do,  that 
!t  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  known 
as  an  American  We  are  not  perfect,  of 
course,  Neither  are  we  all-wise.  Perhaps 
if  we  considered  ourselves  such  we  would 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  where 
every  problem  is  approached  with  the 
answer  already  determined,  where  facts  are 
spurned  if  they  do  not  conform  to  the  doc- 
trine of    totalitarianism 

We  hive  come  to  pay  tribute — not  Ju.st  to 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines  and  the 
Air  Force,  but  to  the  sum  total  of  ideas  and 
Ideals  of  American  industry,  tolerance  and 
Justice  that  tiKiay  constitutes  the  world's 
only  barrier  between  barbarism  and  clvili- 
eatlon  as  we  know  It — between  Pa^an  prac- 
tices and  Christian  principles-  between  serf- 
dom and  freedom. 

Next  month  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Americas  first 
Armed  Services  on  a  national  scope  But 
our  tlrat  investment  In  our  way  of  life  whs 
made  155  years  before  Uiat  falelul  spnntf 
oi  177&. 


Since  that  day  In  the  spring  of  1620  when 
a  small  group  of  men  and  women  Invested 
their  all  In  a  bid  for  human  dignity  and 
individuality  and  set  sail  for  America,  man 
has  been  obliged  to  wage  a  constant  battle 
for  the  right  to  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 

From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Rheims  and  Tokyo 
Bay  there  are  many  milestones  in  the  age 
of  modern  man,  although  they  may  be  brief 
ripples  In  the  sands  of  time.  Nevertheless. 
they  constitute  historic  steps  in  the  marcn 
of  progress  In  the  New  World. 

The  Investment  these  hardy  people  made 
330  years  ago  In  behalf  of  a  new  way  of  life 
has  paid  dividends  far  In  excess  of  anything 
they  ever  anticipated. 

Generations  before  us  have  renewed  that 
Investment  from  time  to  time  and  the  legacy 
Is  ours — ours  with  which  to  build  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  our  fathers  built  for 
u».  It  Is  to  their  credit  that  our  forefathers 
did  not  Invest  on  n  marginal  basis.  They 
paid  in  full  although  their  means  were 
me'ger. 

Time  and  lime  again  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  renew  i^>at  Investment  and  some- 
times we  have  been  content  to  do  little  more 
than  put  up  the  necessary  margin  to  bind 
the  bargain  and  leave  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  task  of  redeeming  our  pledges. 

On  occasion  we  have  listened  to  the  slien 
song  of  a  false  pacli^sm.  and  cidangered  the 
independence  so  dearly  buupht  tor  us  by 
thise  who  passed  this  way  to  heroic  re^t. 

On  such  occasions,  when  our  Investment 
In  freedom  was  permitted  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  security,  we  paid  harsh  penalties — 
the  lives  of  our  finest  manhood,  the  'exoend- 
ab'es"  as  they  have  since  been  recorded  In 
hl.stcry. 

Those  "expendables"  volui  ceered  as  road 
blocks  and  gave  up  precious  time  in  which 
to  consolidate  our  for  es  and  begin  the  march 
that  stopped  only  wh.-n  ^he  tyrants  fire 
ceased. 

Pearl  Harbor!  Bataan?  Corregtdor!  With 
them  will  ever  te  associated  four  words  that 
are  seared  In  the  memory  of  all  who  lis- 
tened, read.  wept,  hoped,  and  prayed.  Yes. 
those  four  r.-ords.  "Too  lUtie.  too  late,"  hold 
a  meaning  for  us  that  Americans  never  must 
forget. 

They  must  remain  with  us  as  a  reminder 
of  an  Investment  we  neglected— an  Invest- 
ment made  for  vis  more  than  SOO  years  ago 
from  which  we  have  drawn  continual  divi- 
dends until  cur  liberty,  our  system  of  free 
enterprl.se  and  the  freedoms  that  go  with 
them  became  a  wealth  and  a  privilege  too 
many  of  us  take  for  granted. 

Tlie  tyrants  of  a  mere  decade  ago  concluded 
America  had  grown  too  rich  and  Indifferent, 
ti.  >  soft  and  lethargic  to  defend  even  our- 
selves, let  alone  give  aid  to  the  defenseless. 

They  had  reason  to  bfiirve  that. 

An  adequate  armed  force  equal  to  our 
responsibility  in  the  association  of  nations 
might  have  averted  that  European  debacle. 
But.  then  as  today,  we  had  many  who  In- 
dulged In  wishful  thinking.  Idle  boasting,  and 
selfish  action.  "They  wouldn't  dare  '  to  strike 
at  us.  We  have  never  lost  a  war.  It  is  a 
crime  to  waste  money  preparing  for  a  war 
that  will  never  happen. 

You  and  I  heard  that  kind  of  talk  We 
heard  It  from  the  uninformed:  we  heard  it 
from  the  boastful;  we  heard  It  from  those 
who  wanted  only  to  enj  ly  the  temporary 
Bicurity  others  had  paid  lor.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, we  heard  from  pressure  groups  of 
those  who  served  foreign  doctrines  m  this 
cosmopolitan  land 

Too  many  were  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  tyrant  and  the  bully  strike  viciously 
when  the  Innocent  drop  their  guard.  We 
had  dropped  our  guard.  Seeking  no  gains 
from  war,  we  had  begun  to  believe  that  a 
token  army  was  iiUfflcient— that  an  adequate 
armed  force  v.as  an  expense,  not  an  in- 
vestment In  security. 

I  hat  belief  cost  us  MOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  and  the 
lives  of  half  a  million  uf  our  sons.     It  coet 


us  more  than  that.  It  put  upon  the 
shoulders  of  present  and  unborn  generations 
a  terrible  debt — a  debt  that  will  never  be 
paid  If  ever  again  we  permit  our  defenJ'*»s  to 
become  as  vulnerable  as  they  were  when 
either  of  the  Jast  two  wars  began. 

The  mere  absence  of  a  shooting  war  does 
not  necessarily  mean  peace.  It  does  provide 
an  opportunity  for  reasoning  end  di.^^cusslon 
on  how  best  to  prevent  a  shooting  war. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  always  won  tlie 
peace.  Circumstances  Intervened  over  which 
our  armed  forces  and  the  people  did  not 
have  control.  The  physical  and  moral  en- 
gagements won  by  the  military  and  the  peo- 
ple have  been,  speaking  charitably,  omitted 
from  the  picture  on  the  council  table  of  na- 
tions. And  now  we  mint  gird  ourselves  to 
even  mnlntntn  the  statu*  quo. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  pence  which  all 
Americans  desire  todSy,  we-mu»t  have  that 
which  the  a",t»re»80f  respects  most — strength, 
supplemented  by  the  implements  of  r,clence 
and  the  means  to  use  them  promptly  ard 
effectively. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  the  character 
I  d  Integrity  of  cur  own  people— all  else  la 
predicated  on  that. 

Tixlav  the  rlpht  to  lire  as  men  should  live. 
Is  again  challenged,  this  time  by  a  force 
even  more  sinister  than  that  which  ruth- 
lessly put  the  torrh  to  Eun  pe  11  years  a«o. 
Whether  or  net  the  cold  w>r  will  suddenly 
erupt  In  the  form  of  vicious  assault  with 
the  deadliest  weapons  known  to  man,  no  ono 
can  say. 

The  world  knows  that  tyrants  attack  only 
when  they  believe  they  can  conquer^  Smaller 
nptlons  have  their  eyes  on  America — the  one 
bulwark  of  freedom  on  God's  earth.  When 
and  if  we  must  bear  the  Impact  of  might 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  our  armed 
forces  must  be  strong  enough  to  take  the 
first  blow  and  then  ^e  attack  to  the 

enemy. 

Too  little  then  may  prove  too  late  for  the 
last  time.  Life  as  we  knew  It  In  America 
could  be  lost  to  the  world. 

It  cm  happen  If  we  neglect  the  responsi- 
bilities we  automatically  assume  as  a 
fortress  of  freedom. 

It  can  hnppen  If  we  fail  In  the  duty  wa 
owe  to  mankind. 

It  can  happen  to  an  America  that  takes  Its 
fretdom  for  granted. 

In  a  world  of  atomic  energy,  radar  fences, 
guided  missiles.  Jet  propulsion,  supersonic 
speeds,  breathing  submarines,  chemical  tur- 
blne><,  rocket  power  and  robot  devices,  the 
stakes  are  high.  When  the  show-down 
comes  It  Is  bound  to  be  cataclysmic. 

We  simply  mii.st  hold  the  winning  hand 
or  lose  all.  We  are  a  contestant,  whether  or 
not  we  so  chaos.  There  can  be  no  turning 
back.  Obvlnusly  we  hope  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences around  the  table  of  International  un- 
derstanding. But  v;e  have  learned  that  not 
all  nations  can  be  trusted  to  respect  agree- 
ments. That  leaves  no  alternative  other  than 
to  put  our  house  In  order  for  the  future. 

For  years  the  bnmd  oceans  afforded  us 
defense  in  space.  No  longer  does  space  afford 
the  time  It  did  in  wars  of  the  past.  We  must 
be  able  to  meet  the  most  sudden  attack  with 
greater  speed  end  greater  force. 

We  must  possess  the  courage  to  face  the 
facts  of  today,  the  courage  to  sacrifice  a  share 
of  our  labor  and  fortune  In  support  of  the 
services  which  have  preserved  our  freedom  In 
the  past.  We  must  never  again  willfully  de- 
pend upon  expendables. 

Our  vigilance,  resourcefulness.  Ingenuity, 
productivity,  and  courage  must  be  united  aa 
an  indestructible  force. 

Too  often  the  Investment  in  freedom  Is 
confined  with  the  term  "expense"  in  the 
minds  of  many  people. 

There  is  no  Investment  under  the  sun  that 
can  assure  to  us  dividends  in  safety  and  our 
concept  of  liberty  other  than  an  adequate  In- 
vestment In  trained  personnel  Implemented 
vllh  the  scientific  brains,  resourceiuhiess  and 
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productivity  of  our  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

As  ve  Invest  in  the  Implements  necessary 
tu  our  vocations.  In  the  homes  we  build  for 
our  f'imUles.  In  the  institutions  of  educa- 
tion In  this  Republic,  we  must  be  continually 
mindful  cf  the  over-all  fact  that  none  of 
these  blessings  may  be  lasting  if  we  fall  to  In- 
vest in  that  with  which  to  defend  them. 

We  do  not  build  costly  structures  and  then 
neglect  to  protect  them  against  fire  and  the 
elements. 

We  do  not  plan  orderly  government  and 
neglect  to  Invest  in  law-enforcement  units 
for  its  protection. 

Neither  can  we  expect  to  perpetuate  a  way 
of  life  that  Is  the  envy  of  all  other  peoples 
unless  we  set  up  defenses  against  those  who 
would  destroy  it. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
ai:y  American  as  to  the  purpose  of  an  Amer- 
ican armed  service  second  to  none. 

No  American  worthy  of  the  name  harbors 
the  thought  that  this  Nation  of  ours  plans 
a  war  of  aggression.  Our  tolerance  toward 
the  blatant  Marxists  wlthm  our  own  bound- 
aries should  furnish  suinclent  proof  of  our 
desire  to  live  peoceably  with  men  of  all  na- 
tions and  people  of  all  political  and  eco- 
nomic ideologies. 

But  we  must  not  let  that  tolerance  dete- 
riorate into  complacency  and  weakness. 

Twenty  million  American  men  and  women 
In  two  World  V^'ars  risked  more  than  dol- 
lars. They  were  not  warmongers.  They 
made  an  Inve.vment  for  national  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  In  order  that  we  might  work 
at  our  chosen  vocations,  to  worship  as  we 
please,  to  think  and  write  and  speak  as  our 
own  conscience  dictates. 

Countless  thousands  sacrificed  their  li'es 
as  an  investment  in  humuu  life  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Never  again  mv*  *Hs  Nation  hear  the 
echo  cf   those  fc  t^ds   "Too   little,   too 

late  " 

May  we  have  the  wisdom  to  maintain  cur 
Nation's  armed  forces,  which  we  honor  to- 
day, commensurate  with  our  abilities  and 
opportunities.  An  adequate  unified  armed 
service  on  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air  is  a 
sound  investment  in  freedom  for  tomor- 
row, an  investment  in  the  way  of  life  cur 
forebears  planned  for  us.  an  investment  In 
love  for  our  fellow  man.  and  In  the  peace  of 
the  world. 


AdJress  of  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushing,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    M.\SSACHUSErTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  address  made  by  his  excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J, 
Cushins;.  D.  D.,  archbishop  of  Boston, 
at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Eire 
Society,  at  Boston,  Saturday,  May  13, 
1950: 

I  must  ^egin  by  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  the  Eire  Society  of  Boston  for  this  latest 
mark  of  their  friendly  esteem  and  devout 
fidelity.  It  Is  an  honor  indeed  to  be  honored 
by  men  and  women  of  the  high  Ideals  and 
lofty  purposes  of  the  Eire  Society.  I  want 
otir  new  Ambassador  from  Ireland,  Mr. 
Hearne,  to  know  that  Ireland  has  no  more 
exemplary  representatives  In  America  than 
the  members  of  our  Eire  Society  and  that  the 
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truest  Interests  of  Ireland  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter  served  than  they  are  by  this  society. 

Next.  I  would  like,  If  I  may,  to  pay  a  word 
of  tribute  to  his  excellency,  the  Ambassador 
from  Ireland,  f.r  the  magnificent  Impres- 
sion created  by  his  talk  to  the  National 
Press  Club  Wednesday  cf  this  week.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  on  every  side  have  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  statesmanlike  decla- 
ration concerning  both  the  determination 
of  the  Irish  people  to  achieve  their  national 
unity  and  their  determination  to  achieve  it 
without  violence. 

The  AmbassadCMT  told  his  audience  at  the 
Press  Club  that  never  In  their  history  were 
the  Irl-h  people  so  united  on  the  policy 
which  he  summed  up  In  one  single,  superb 
sentence:  "We  want  unity,  but  we  also  want 
peace;  v.e  are  determined  to  achieve  unity 
without  a  civil  war  " 

We  were  all  delighted  to  read  In  the  gm- 
eral  press  the  reactions  to  the  Amba^'sodor's 
remarks.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  rounds 
of  applause  given  him  by  hln  immediate 
audience  last  Wednesday  will  be  echoed  in 
that  favorable  public  opinion  which,  as  the 
Ambassador  pointed  out,  must  in  the  long 
run  te  the  determining  factor  In  the  solu- 
tion of  Ireland's  national  problem. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  Ambassador's 
talk  sum  up  both  the  wisdom  of  the  case  for 
national  unltv  In  Ireland  and  the  folly  of  the 
argtiments  against  It.     The  Ambassador  sa'd : 

"National  unity  Is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  whole  soil  of  Ireland  Is  the 
property  and  domain  of  the  whole  Irish  peo- 
ple of  today. 

"These  who  will  tell  you  it  Is  a  compli- 
cated problem  and  plead  for  a  division  are 
as  false  as  the  woman  who  wanted  to  solve 
the  problem  cf  ownership  of  a  little  child 
in  King  Solomon's  day  by  cutting  it  Into 
two  pieces." 

That  Is  statesmanlike  talk.  What  Is  more 
important,  It  Is  also  sensible  talk.  We  wish 
the  Ambassador  every  blessing  in  his  effort 
to  fulfill  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  his 
nation  within  the  framework  of  a  policy  in- 
spired by  a  love  for  peace  and  a  determina- 
tion to  preserve  it. 

Such  a  policy.  I  am  persuaded,  would  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  great  saints  of  Ireland,  the 
saints  of  whom  cur  people  &re  so  Intensely 
prcud.  One  holy  man  In  particular  would 
T,-elcome  with  pious  applause  the  statement 
and  the  spirit  of  Ireland's  new  Ambassador. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  that 
man  tonight.     He  is  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkct. 

Last  fall  we  went  to  Ireland  on  a  great 
come-back-to-Erln  pilgrimage.  We  visited 
many  beloved  spots  in  the  Isle  of  saints  and 
scholars,  but  rone  more  profoundly  moved 
me  than  did  the  modest  shrine  In  great  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Drogheda.  where  the  head 
of  Blessed  Oliver  Plunket  is  preserved  for 
veneration. 

I  visited  this  shrine  In  the  Oliver  Plunket 
Memorial  Church  under  singularly  favorable 
circumstances.  We  were  accompanied  by 
the  present  successor  of  Blessed  Oliver  as 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  gracious,  schol- 
arly and  warmly  loved  Dr.  D'Alton.  A  great 
throng  of  the  honorable  people  of  Drogheda 
turned  out  to  meet  our  pilgrimage  party  and 
thousands  overflowed  their  imposing  church 
as  we  knelt  in  prayer  before  a  human  head 
so  literally  lost  for  love  of  Christ. 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  known  relatively 
little  of  the  detailed,  dramatic  story  of 
Bles&ed  Oliver  Plunkefc  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  he  had  died  a  martyr.  I  knew  the  in- 
justices of  which  he  had  been  the  victim. 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  his  place  in  the 
history  of  Ireland's  sorrows  and  struggles. 
and  I  naturally  shared  the  hope  that  his 
beatification,  so  long  in  coming  and  so  en- 
thusiastically received  when  finally  it  took 
place  May  23,  1920,  would  soon  be  followed 
by  the  canonical  evidence  required  for  hia 
ardently  desired  canonization. 

These  things  I  knew.  But  it  Is  stuTJrislnf 
to  reflect  on  how  little  people  outside  Ireland 


appear  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  stature 
and  historic  significance  of  this  great  arch- 
bishop, patriot,  and  personality.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  most  appropriate  If  the  Eire  Society 
would  interest  Itself  in  the  cause  of  blessed 
Plunket  and  perhaps  arrange  for  a  lecture 
or  some  other  occasion  on  which  to  do  proper 
homage  to  the  memory  of  this  saintly  hero 
of  the  Irish  people. 

My  purpose  in  suggesting  such  a  re- 
awakened interest  Is  not  to  recall  the  injus- 
tices of  the  past  nor  otherwise  to  inflame 
partisan  or  political  ."sentiments  in  the  pres- 
ent. Quite  the  cjntrary.  It  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  rehearse  the  travesty  of  Jus- 
tice which  was  his  trial  nor  the  incredible 
barbarities  which  accompanied  bis  execu- 
tion. 

My  purpose  would  rather  be  to  present 
riessed  Oliver  Plunket  an  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  the  true  Christian  should  b« 
at  all  tlme»  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  In 
which  the  true  Irishman  seeks  the  interest* 
of  his  nation.  It  Is  the  spirit  set  forth  In  th« 
policy  enunciated  by  Ambaf'Sudor  Hearne  last 
week. 

As  a  Chrlstlan.'Blessed  Plunket  was  kindly 
and  considerate.  He  was  humble  In  his  great 
learning,  rie  was  assiduous  In  the  fulfillment 
of  duties  Oi  his  state  In  life.  He  was  filled 
with  a  holy  peace,  and  he  saw  all  events  of 
life  In  a  completely  spiritual  perspective. 
Few  men  in  history-  have  accepted  Injustice 
and  even  a  brutally  unjust  death  with  such 
magnificent  dignity  and  devout  resignation. 

The  manner  of  his  so-called  trial,  the 
prejudiced  charge  to  the  jury,  the  evil  tem- 
per of  t»^e  times,  all  these  made  the  verdict 
against  him  inevitable.  But  he  waited 
eerenely  for  the  cruel  sentence  which  only 
a  miracle  could  avert.  The  president  of  the 
court  charged  the  jury:  "Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  lock  you  here.  Mr.  Plunket  here  is  in- 
dicted for  high  treason:  and  it  is  for  con- 
spiring the  King's  death,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  the  French  Army  into  Ireland 
to  invade  that  Kingdom  and  establish  there- 
in the  Romin  religion.  If  you  believe  these 
witnesses  that  have  attested  these  things 
against  him,  you  must  find  him  guilty.  It 
is  pretty  strong  evidence,  and  the  prisoner 
does  not  say  anything  against  it  but  that  his 
witnesses  are  not  yet  ccme  over." 

From  the  dock,  the  grave  voice  of  the 
prisoner  replied,  "I  can  say  nothing  to  it  but 
give  my  protestation  that  there  is  not  one 
word  of  this  said  against  me  true,  but  all 
plain  romar.ce.  I  never  had  any  communi- 
cation with  any  French  minister,  cardinal  or 
other." 

The  Jury  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
bring  in  their  verdict.  It  was  "Guilty."  A 
week  later  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the 
bar  to  receive  sentence.  He  knew  the 
savage  formula  by  heart  and  was  calm.  The 
world  knows  it,  and  shudders — hanged, 
drawn,  disemboweled.  quartered.  "Deo 
gratias  "  was  the  exultant  cry.  It  was  the 
martyr's  crown  for  which  he  had  long 
prayed. 

He  was  a  martyr  for  his  faith.  So  far  as 
we  may  use  the  word,  he  was  also  a  martyr 
for  Ireland.  But  his  love  for  Ireland,  it  must 
be  noted,  did  not  make  him  the  enemy  of  any 
other  land.  On  the  contrary.  Blessed 
Plunket  exemplifies  the  truly  Catholic  spirit 
in  which  differences  between  nations  must 
always  be  lesolved  no  matter  what  the  pre- 
vious history  of  injustice  or  of  bitterness  on 
either  side. 

Blessed  Plunket  was  put  to  death  by  the 
English.  He  must  have  been  painfully  aware, 
however,  that  imperfection  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  m.embers  of  the  nation  which  had 
persecuted  his  people  and  which  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  He  had  also  been 
sorely  vexed  by  disloyalties  within  his  own 
flock  and  he  had  tasted,  as  evei7  leader  must, 
tbe  sour  wine  of  perfidy  and  intrigue  among 
his  own.  For  all  that,  they  were  his  own 
and  he  loved  them  passionately  and  served 
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thMn  without  c*ftse  In  ht«  will  he  could 
txjttxt.  In  homely,  touching  Unguage  "I 
•tuck  to  my  care  and  my  districts  until 
death" 

Ireland  wa»  much  In  hU  thoughU  In  th« 
harassed  last  hours  of  his  life,  even  those  In 
Ireland  who  had  kept  silent  when  he  needed 
defense  and  who  seemed  to  fall  blm  In  hla 
hour  of  need. 

And  by  the  same  token  he  was  preserved 
by  his  personal  sanctity  frrm  falling  victim 
to  any  Intemperance  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  enemy  nation  The  English  Catholics. 
at  least,  had  stood  by  him  thrcugh  all  his 
dlfllciiltles.  giTlng  him  fnendsh'p.  money, 
and  sympathy.  He  could  not  entirely  hate 
a  nation  which  included  so  many  devout  and 
penerous  persona!  friends.  His  last  will  and 
testament  Includes  a  toucain?  tribute  to 
these  good  people.  It  la  worth  remembering. 
because  It  renecis  again  the  spirit  In  which 
we  must  all  approach  partisan  differences. 
He  wrote:  'The  English  Catholics  here  were 
mo«t  charitable  to  me.  They  spared  neither 
money  nor  gold  to  relieve  me.  and  In  my 
trial  did  all  for  me  that  my  brother  would 
do." 

One  of  these  Catholic  English,  a  convert 
to  the  faith,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  a  fel- 
low-prisoner, became  the  special  friend  of 
Blessed  Oliver.  Tiiey  were  separated  by  the 
.  WAiis  of  their  prison  ceils,  but  they  corre- 
sponded In  the  last  days  of  Plunkefs  life. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Blessed  Oliver  wrote  to 
Dom  Croker:  "Being  the  first  of  my  country- 
men to  suffer  here.  I  desire  to  lead  the  way 
to  others,  and  it  Is  right  I  should  strengthen 
by  my  example  those  In  Ireland  whom  I  have 
so  often  exhorted  by  word  of  mouth." 

Dead  now  almost  300  years,  he  still  exhorts 
Us  by  his  example  and  by  every  circumstance 
of  his  life  and  death. 

Ireland  was  sustained  by  the  example  of 
his  heroic  forUtude  through  all  the  slew  an- 
puish  of  the  penal  laws.  Imitating  his  hero- 
ism, Ireland  accomplished  1782.  1892.  1932. 
He  had  said :  "The  most  faithful  nation  must 
not  die."  Ireland  understood — and  perse- 
vered. 

But  Blessed  Plunket  taught  another  lesson 
beside  that  of  fortitude  and  heroic  resistance. 
He  taught  the  lewon  of  clemency,  of  Chris- 
tian forebearance,  and  flaming  charity. 
Father  Croker  watched  from  the  prison  win- 
dows for  the  last  sight  of  him  as  he  was 
executed.  With  Croker  were  other  prlesu 
and  laymen,  all  English,  sentenced  to  death 
by  t.»ie  same  spirit  of  injustice  which  had 
doomed  Blessed  Piunket.  Croker  described 
the  end  a.s  follows:  "I  neither  can  nor  dare 
undertake  to  describe  the  signal  virtues  of 
the  blessed  martyr."  There  appeared  In  him 
something  beyond  expression,  something 
more  than  human.  The  most  savage  hearts 
were  mollified  at  the  sight  of  him.  Even  the 
most  timorous  were  in  love  with  hlni.  WTien 
he  was  carried  out  the  priests"  yard  for  execu- 
tion, he  turned  toward  our  chamber  win- 
dows, and  with  ple.isant  aspect  and  elevated 
hand,  he  gave  us  his  benediction." 

Oliver  Plunket  teaches  us  this  saire  lesson 
of  peace  andj,Cathollc  spirit  even  by  the  clr- 
C'omstances  -I  the  dUposltlon  cf  his  mangled 
body  after  nis  death.  His  blessed  head  Is 
prized  by  the  people  of  Drogheda  and  Is  pre- 
served in  th2  great  shrine  which  I  visited  In 
Ireland  last  ?kll.  But  he  Is  no  less  venerated 
In  England  and  particularly  at  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  at  Downside.  Foremost  among 
those  who  pray  constantly  for  his  canoniza- 
tion aie  the  English  monks  at  Downside,  a 
curious,  consoling,  and  entirely  Catholic 
cl.Tumst.ince. 

Were  Blessed  Oliver  Plunket  among  us 
today,  I  know  he  would  hall  the  wise  words 
In  which,  as  we  have  already  said.  Ambassa- 
dor Heame  has  summed  up  the  attitude  of 
Ireland  on  the  thorny,  highly  emotional 
«luestlon  of  partition. 

May  the  spirit  of  Blessed  Plunket.  firm  but 
fair,  oourageous  but  most  kind.  Indomitable 
but  understanding,  prevail  among  those  who 


must  solve  In  this  century  the  problems  of 
Ireland  and  her  neighbors.  May  the  high- 
minded  policy  enunciated  by  the  ambaasador 
have  Its  echo  among  the  statesman  on  every 
side 

Blessed  Oliver  Plunket,  pray  for  Ireland — 
and  pray  for  us  all. 


Donneir*  Rail  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOURI 

i:    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AppendLx  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •Donnells  Rail  Bill."  published 
in  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  of 
May  13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovs: 

iVjnnell's  Rail  Bill 

Senator  Donnell,  of  Missouri,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bin  to  outlaw  raUroad  strikes  and  a 
Senate  labor  subcommittee  h<is  started  hear- 
ings on  the  measure.  It  would  outlaw  rail- 
road wal\outs  by  providing  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  A  Presidential  board  would  de- 
cide the  issue  In  a  major  dispute  and  both 
sides  would  have  to  abide  by  the  decision. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  Rail- 
road Labor  Act  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  railroad  commerce  at  all  times.  W^e  re- 
peat a  former  statement  that  compulsory 
arbitration  seems  the  best  answer,  and  the 
present  strike  Justifies  Senator  Donnell's 
biU. 


InTalidation  of  California  Land  Act  Under 
United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  relates  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  court  in  Cali- 
fornia invalidating  the  California  Land 
Act  becau.se  of  a  provision  in  the  United 
Natioas  Charter.  The  article,  which  is 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  is  entitled 
"More  on  Treaty  Supremacy  Over  Exist- 
ing Laws,"  and  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation — More  on  Treaty  BtrPRCMACT 

OvzE  ExisTiNo  Laws 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washtncton,  May  22— In  this  space  there 

was  published  on  May  16  an  analysis  of  the 

decision   of   the  California   Court   of   Appeal 

that    Invoked   a   general   pledge   In   a   treaty 

signed  by  the  United  States  to  Invalidate  a 


sp>eclflc  California  statute.  It  waa  not«<l 
that,  when  this  court  held  that  the  State 
law  which  restricts  Japanese  from  owning 
land  was  nullified  by  our  promise  In  tha 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
nondiscrimination  and  take  •  •  •  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  it,  to  that  end  It  opened 
the  way  to  the  contention  that  all  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices  in  this  coun- 
try were  automatically  made  Illegal  when 
the  Charter  was  ratified. 

But  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  California 
decision,  which  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  has  asked  the  court  to  rehear,  waa 
confronted  with  two  great  obstacles  to  affir- 
mation by  the  Supreme  Court  If  the  issue 
ever  gets  there.  One  is  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's ruling  In  1829  that  only  self -executing 
treaty  provisions  supersede  existing  statutes 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Arts.  55  and 
56  of  the  Charter,  the  basis  of  the  Cali- 
fornia decision,  are  not  such.)  The  other 
was  that  by  Its  pledge  to  promote  antidis- 
crimination in  all  forms  and  to  take  •  •  • 
action  the  United  States  made  It  clear  that 
legislation  by  Congress  will  be  required  to 
materialize  the  promise,  and  this  has  not 
been  done. 

But  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  repudiate 
Marshall  or  hold  that  articles  55  and  56  arc 
self-executing,  then  it  could  be  Impressively 
argued  that  the  President's  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram requires  no  legislation  to  put  It  Into 
effect  except  that  creating  machinery  for  en- 
forcement. For  example,  all  forms  of  local 
segregation  would  Instantly  bt  illegal  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
penalize  them.  And,  automatically,  no  em- 
ployer or  labor  union  could  exclude  (from 
employment  and  membership  respectively) 
any  applicant  who  could  attribute  the  ex- 
clusion to  racial,  religious,  sex,  or  color  dis- 
crimination, etc. 

This  would  be  carrying  the  decision  of  tha 
California  Court  of  Appeals  to  Its  logical  des- 
tination because  it  was  founded  on  these 
specific  articles  In  the  Cnarter  to  which  the 
United  States  has  subscribed.  Hence  the 
Importance  of  that  decision,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  final  Judgment  on  the  Issue  It 
raised,  are  obvious. 

The  dispatch  In  which  this  was  pointed  out 
produced  the  Information  from  a  reader  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  In  Novembe* 
1945,  took  a  position  almost  like  the  Cali- 
fornia court  did  and  that  this  has  not  yet 
been  appealed.  In  a  past  Issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scholar  Prof.  Malcolm  Mooe  of  the  Johna 
Hopkins  University  Department  of  Political 
Science  reviewed  this  ruling. 

He  called  it  a  remarkable  prelude  to  the 
1948  decision  written  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  by  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
in  the  Covenant  cases.  (In  these  the  court 
held  that,  while  restrictive  housing  cove- 
nants may  be  made  and  voluntarily  abided 
by  without  breaking  any  law,  they  are  legally 
unenforceable.) 

The  Ontario  case.  In  re  Wren,  arose  out 
cf  the  fact  that  a  Canadian  citizen  by  that 
name,  who  owned  land  under  a  deed  that 
bound  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  not  to  sell 
to  Jews  or  persons  of  objectionable  nation- 
ality, was  permitted  to  bring  an  action  to 
void  it  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Justice  McKay  not  only  held  It  void,  but 
against  public  policy  "which  (wrote  Pro- 
fessor Moos  I  rested  squarely  on  a  tripod  com- 
posed of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  two  provincial  statutes. 
I  But  I  the  court  looked  first  to  the  Untied 
Nations  Charter  •  •  •,  Thus*  •  •  • 
the  learned  Justice  Is  •  •  •  breaking 
new  ground"  The  Court  was  obliged  to 
move  to  that  because  the  two  provincial 
statutes  cited  merely  make  it  Illegal  to  pub- 
lish or  display  anything  discriminatory  of 
for  an  insurance  company  to  discriminate  la 
risks  on  a  racial  or  religious  basis 

Professor  Moos,  writing  before  the  Califor- 
nia  decision,   shrewdly    foresaw    the   McKay 
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ruling  ti  one  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
road  marker  for  subsequent  and  perhaps 
more  important  decisions  that  seek  to  Inter- 
nationalize human  rights.  But  late  In  1948 
another  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  On- 
tario took  a  different  view  on  the  precise 
Issue  raised  bv  In  re  Wren  and  shunned  the 
dictum  of  Jus'tlce  McKay  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  muiiiple  treaties,  Including  the 
Charter.  Justice  Schrceder  held  valid  a  re- 
Et.-lctlve  covenant  ct  a  summer  retort  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  land  to  Jews.  This  has 
been  appealed,  and  doubtless  the  high  court 
of  Canada  will  one  day  pass  on  the  dispute 
b*low  us  the  American  high  tribunal  wJl  pass 
on  the  California  court  decision  If  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  falls  to  have  It 
modified. 

Members  of  Congress,  not  confined  to  those 
from  the  South,  are  beginning  to  take  uneasy 
notice  of  the  California  'ruling  and  Its  mo- 
mentous Implications  because  of  lU  central 
thesis — which  the  Senate  anxiously  discussed 
last  Friday — and  because  of  Its  threat  to 
Marshall's  distinction  between  self-execut- 
ing treaties  and  those  wh:ch  are  not.  The 
lawyers  among  them  know,  as  Prof.  Henry 
Reiir  of  St.  Lawrence  University  wrote  10 
years  ago,  that  "theoretlciUy. '  these  "shculd 
be  readily  distinguishable  but  In  practice 
they  are  not;  John  Marshall  found  it  so.  and 
the  courts  since  then  have  often  had  similar 
experiences." 

if  the  California  ruling  were  adopted  and 
broadly  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  our 
part  in  the  delicate  treaty  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  under  heavy  and 
Immediate  fire  at  the  Capitol. 


Cliicago  Cool  to  Fair  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

KON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fcl- 
lowln';  article  by  Bill  Cunningham  which 
Rpper.rcd  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  May 
16.  1950.  is  an  estimate  by  a  very  shiewd 
observer : 
Chic.\co    Cool    to    Faib    Texl— Newsmen 

Reveal  Blasts  at  Pkcss  in  \\  histxe  Stops 
(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

Chicago.  May  15.— Maybe  this  is  only  an 
impression,  but  It  seems  to  this  reporter  he's 
seen  second-rate  prize  fights  draw  more  en- 
thUEiar.tlc  crowds  Into  this  battered  old  go- 
down  than  the  one  enticed  here  tonight  by 
the  p?rsonal  appearance  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  plus  all  the  colorful  bait 
set  out  by  the  sponsoring  committee.  There 
was  bait.  There  was  a  parade,  featuring 
7,000  members  of  the  Illinois  National  Gi;ard. 
their  weapons,  and  mechanized  equipment 
for  one  thing. 

There  were  bands,  floats,  drum  and  bugle 
corps  complete  with  shivering,  but  strutting 
drum  maiorettes.  There  were  3.C00  bearers 
cf  torch  lights,  mostly  cut  of  step,  and  ter- 
rific fire  works  displays  at  certain  points 
along  the  line  of  march.  Toy  balloons,  to 
an  announced  number  of  35.COO,  were  turned 
loose  Into  the  chUllng  wind  at  various  loca- 
tions. 

CIVSS  APrEARANCT  OF  OVEETLOW 

The  reason  was  they  were  trying  to  get  as 
manv  people  around  this  building  as  possible 
In  order  to  make  It  look  as  if  there  were  a 
tremendous  demand  to  get  in,  and  a  vast  and 
Irustrated  congregation  to  constitute  a  teem- 
ing overflow.    That  would  be  for  the  soke 


of  the  news  reels  and  photijgraphers.  To 
make  certain,  they  tried  to  deliberate  an 
utterly  synthetic  subterfuge.  Lorrowlng  the 
give-away  Idea  from  radio,  they  advertised 
extensively  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
balloons — one  announcement  said  2.C00 — 
wotild  carry  tickets  entithug  the  lucky  re- 
coverer  to  $2  in  cash. 

This  all  came  under  the  head  of  drumming 
up  an  audience  for  the  President,  and,  since 
yesterdays  vast  collapse  of  the  pub'.ic  meet- 
liig  of  the  Cabinet,  they  were  drumming 
harder  than  the  heathens  cf  darkest  Africa 
trying  to  get  a  message  acro.ss  the  interven- 
ing hills.  To  be  fair  about  that  really  hU- 
torlcal  Cabinet  meeting— the  first  ever  held 
outside  Washington— the  combination  of  the 
lovely  day,  and  television  -probably  explains 
why  the  3.6C0-seat  opera  house  was  only  one- 
third  filled,  and  why  the  army  of  police  as- 
sembled to  handle  the  expected  overflow  stood 
around  outside  locking  silly. 

They  did  get  their  crowd  here  tonight. 
Much  of  it  was  partisan  and  prc:?ssicnally 
enthusiastic,  but  most  of  it  seemed  to  re- 
spond more  eagerly  to  the  Hollywood  stars 
and  the  reasonably  well-done  pageant  de- 
voted to  the  life  and  times  of  Tnomas  Jef- 
ferson. The  climax  came  with  the  Presi- 
dential address,  which  you  heard,  or  can 
read,  but,  as  above,  I  saw  a  bigger  crowd, 
heard  more  noise  and  was  actually 
frightened  by  more  excitement  in  this  same 
hall  the  night  the  late  Ernie  Schaaf  fought 
a  local  hope  named  Tuffy  Griffin  with  Al 
Capone  at  the  ringside. 

This  is  nothing  like  that,  but  such  as  It 
Is.  it's  the  first  sign  of  life  this  general  hoe- 
down  has  shown.  The  various  delegates 
probably  have  got  something  out  of  it,  but 
the  public  has  generally  ignored  it,  the  local 
papers  have  treated  It  with  no  more  respect 
than  they  accord  a  visiting  baseball  team, 
and  the  entire  conclave  has  been  so  flat 
journalistically  that  the  reporters  have  stood 
around  trying  to  Interview  each  other. 
There  hasn't  been  a  quote  in  a  carload. 

REASON   FOR   TRIP   CALLED   PHONT 

The  general  reason  for  what,  without  too 
much  exaggeration,  could  be  called  the  con- 
tempt of  the  community,  and  the  press,  for 
this  entire  performance,  seems  to  rest  in  ita 
insincerity  and  its  extremely  light  regard  for 
the  uuth.  To  begin  with,  nobody  here,  and 
probably  no'oody  in  the  country,  considers 
the  Presidential  speech-making  trip,  ending 
In  this  hall  tonight,  "nonpolitical. "  They 
consider  the  gentleman  as  having  deliber- 
ately resorted  to  subterfuge,  and  the  reac- 
tion here  Is  that  of  any  public  that  considers 
its  Intelligence  challenged,  its  gullibility 
taken  for  granted. 

Tney  consider  the  reasons  officially  stated 
for  holding  this  Jamboree  at  this  particular 
time  as  phony  as  the  Presidential  e.xplana- 
tion  of  his  vote  fishing  trip.  The  Demo- 
cratic sDonsors  call  this  the  Jefferson  Jubi- 
lee, "held  in  honor  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  JeiTersous  accession 
t  the  Presidency"  the  actual  anniversary  of 
that  doesn't  come  until  nexi  March. 

Loud  doubts  are  being  raised  editorially 
and  vocally  as  to  whether  Jetrerson  would 
even  recognize  the  Truman  Party. 

Straight  at  the  Truman  junket,  and  even 
granting  it  "nonpolitical"  was  an  editorial  In 
one  paper  tcday.  quoting  the  rej.ly  of  Presi- 
dent Jsficrson  to  the  invitation  cf  his  excel- 
lency, Janies  Sullivan.  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  when  Governor 
StilUvan  Invited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  vi^it  New 
England  In  1807. 

"I  confess."  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson,  In  a  letter 
dated  June  19.  1807,  "that  I  am  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  a  chief  magistrate  parad- 
ing himself  through  the  several  States,  as 
an  object  cf  public  gaze,  and.  In  quest  ol 
an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  shculd  be 
ptirely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire  silent 
good  will  by  a  f aithfiil  discharge  of  my  dutiee 


than  owe  expressions  of  It  to  my  putting  my- 
self In  the  way  of  receiving  them." 

Added  to  this  now  is  a  general  burning  of 
most  of  the  press  over  the  theme  consistently 
followed  by  Mr.  Truman  In  his  off-the-cuff 
speeches  farther  back  out  toward  the  cactus. 
The  correspondents  unloading  here  from  the 
train  are  beginning  to  unload  on  what  was 
said  from  that  train.  At  step  after  stop,  the 
President  told  the  assembled  multitudes  he 
was  forced  to  come  rut  and  give  them  their 
news  straight,  and  first  hand,  because  they 
couldn't  believe  what  they  read  In  fne  news- 
pajjers — in  ehort  that  the  press  was  lying  to 
them  about  what  was  happening  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  didn  t 
use  the  fightmg  word,  but  that  was  exactly 
his  meaning. 

KEPORTTES    QUOTING    SPEECHES    VERBATIM 

The  correspondents,  many  of  them  versed 
In  shorthand,  took  him  down  verbatim,  and 
now  they're  quoting  exactly  what  he  said. 
and  where  he  said  it.  He  professed  repeat- 
edly to  his  listeners  to  be  a  wonderful  man, 
ru.ining  a  wonderful  Government,  but  with 
the  true  facts  distorted  and  kept  from  the 
people  by  an  iron  curtain  of  the  press.  That's 
exactly  the  line  Henry  Wallace  used  wheti  he 
was  campaigning  in  1945. 

Probably  the  most  striking  rebuke  to  the 
entire  performance  was  given  here  yester- 
day from  the  pulpit  of  a  fashionable  church, 
the  Fourth  Presbj-terian.  The  speaker  was 
the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harrison  Ray  An- 
derson. He  was  the  Dem.ocratlc  convention 
chaplain,  when  Mr.  Truman  was  nominated 
for  the  vice  presidency  in  this  same  audi- 
torium In  1944. 

"As  the  man  who  prayed  .'or  him — Presi- 
dent Truman— years  ago,"  Dr.  Anderson  said 
to  his  congregation  In  his  regular  Sunday 
.sermon,  "I  counsel  the  President  to  quit 
pla.ylug  with  truth.  The  earnest  people  of 
America  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the 
oiSce  of  Piesident.  President  Truman  would 
be  welcome  In  any  city  or  town  in  a  political 
or  nonpolitical  trip.  But  why  call  this  last 
journey  and  this  Chicago  weekend  anything 
other  than  what  it  is?" 

He  spoke  of  the  humility  c  Mr.  Truman  In 
1944.  and  then  went  on  without  naming  him 
further  to  assail  the  lust  for  power,  and 
whEit  it  does  to  men  who  rtm  the  state, 
catislng  people  to  see  humble,  finite  men 
become  masters.  "When  the  state  becomes 
God."  he  said,  "morals  seem  to  go." 

That's  the  way  it's  been  gclng,  and  but  for 
this  v.hocpla  tonight,  which  is  as  synthetic 
as  all  the  rest,  its  been  about  as  productive 
of  general  cheers  as  a  canners'  convention. 
Mavbe  they  fell  for  the  Fair  Deal  farther 
west,  but  this  part  of  the  West  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  it. 


Withholding  on  Dividends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  THOMAS  J.  L'NE 

or  lIA35.\CHUiErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTA'n\^ES 

MoJiday,  May  22,  19b0 

Mr.  LAJIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the  follov.ing  article  from  the  Boston 

Herald.  Boston.  Mass..  of  recent  date: 

The     Inve-stor 

(By  Edscn  B.  Smith) 

WrrHHOLD'-NG  SNARL  ON  DI'VTDENDS  CEKTAII* 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
has  tentatively  approved  a  10  percent  with- 
holding tax  on  dividends.  It  is  estimated 
that   tills   tax   wUl   bring    in   »100,000,000   to 
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•150.000.000  additional  revenue  through  clos- 
ing the  loophole  of  people  who  overlook  re- 
porting Bome  of  their  dividends  In  their  In- 
come tax  returns. 

No  one  can  object  to  the  proposal  In  prin- 
ciple. Just  how  It  la  to  be  worked  out  In 
administrative  detail  Is  far  from  clear.  Pre- 
sumably the  dl£tributlng  corporation  will  de- 
duct 10  percent  from  the  dividend  due  each 
sttxkholder  and  send  the  money  to  the  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue.  The  corporation 
would,  of  course,  also  have  to  send  to  the 
Collector  a  certificate  showing  the  amount 
held  back  from  each  stockholder  on  each  divi- 
dend date.  Also,  obviously,  the  corporation 
would  have  to  send  a  similar  memorandum  to 
the  stockholder  to  aid  aim  in  preparing  his 
own  Income-tax  return. 

When  It  comes  to  a  company  like  American 
Telephone  with  9OO.C00  stockholders  this  runs 
Into  quite  a  bit  of  additional  clerical  work. 
If  an  Individual  happened  to  have  73  shares 
of  Potomac  Electric  Power,  which  pays  a  divi- 
dend of  22 '-2  cents  every  3  months,  his  pres- 
ent quarterly  dividend  would  be  $16.42. 
Under  the  corporate  withhtldiug  tax  he 
would  get  916.42  minus  1164,  or  $14  78. 
When  be  came  to  figure  his  Income  tax  he 
would  have  to  multiply  this  $14  78  by  ten- 
ninths  to  find  out  what  the  dividend  actually 
was  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  report  the 
$16  42  actually  declared  In  his  favor  and  then 
he  would  take  a  credit  on  the  return  for  the 
$1  64  which  the  corporation  had  paid  for  him. 

Well,  this  Is  one  dividend  on  one  stock.  If 
a  man  had  50  different  stocks  paying  quar- 
terly he  would  have  200  of  these  computa- 
tions to  carry  out.  If  the  work  time  of  the 
Income  taxpayer  '  ere  figured  at  anything,  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  total  cost  of  adminis- 
trating the  tax  to  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions would  be  vastly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
the  Government  would  obtain. 

It  may  be  that  the  bright  boys  In  Wash- 
ington can  figure  some  way  of  simplifying  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  tax.  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  way  It  looks  to  us  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  better  start  hiring  a  lot  of  new 
clerks  because  practically  everybody's  In- 
come tax  is  going  to  t>e  hopelessly  snarled 
up. 


TaconJtc  DcTclopmcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
15  I  introduced  H.  R  8512.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide RFC  loans  of  30  years'  maturity  for 
the  development  of  taconite  and  other 
strategic  minerals.  This  proposed  de- 
velopment of  taconite  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  existing  iron-ore 
supply  and  the  cost  of  production  of 
taconite  as  a  new  source  of  iron.  In  thU 
connection  I  have  received  a  most  in- 
formative letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  Hoff- 
man, a  mining  geologist,  whose  business 
address  is  452  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include 
this  letter  of  AprU  24.  1950.  written  by 
Mr.  Hoffman: 

Apcil  34.    1950. 
Hon.  JouM  A.  Blatnix. 

House  o/  Representative$, 

Washington,  D    C. 

Deal  Sn:  I  read  with  great  Interest  In 
yesterdays  New  York  Times  that  you  are 
ahottly  laatoductrg  a  bill  to  the  House  which 


would  liberalize  the  present  RFC  law, 
namely,  to  lncrea.se  perl(  d  of  loans  from  10 
to  30  or  40  years  In  order  to  provide  neces- 
sary funds  and  time  to  permit  the  Immediate 
construction  of  plants  to  mine  the  mag- 
netic taconites  In  Minnesota.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  foresight,  for  such 
an  act  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  requirements 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  this  country. 

No  doubt  you  are  In  possession  of  full 
data  on  the  taconite  situation.  As  one  who 
has  studied  the  situation  for  the  past  10 
ye.irs,  however.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
summarizing  the  situation  on  the  chance 
that  one  or  two  points  may  be  of  use  to 
you. 

As  you  know,  the  approaching  Iron -ore 
crisis  has  resolved  itself  Into  a  study  of  the 
relative  merits  of  foreign  high-grade  ores  as 
against  the  development  of  lower -grade  do- 
mestic ores,  called  taconites.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  foreign  ores,  the 
latest  being  the  suddenly  publicized  Cerro 
Bolivar  mine  In  Venezuela. 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  steel  Industry 
must  Immediately  decide  whether  to  place 
dependence  upon  foreign  ores  or  turn  to 
the  taconites  of  the  eastern  Mesabl  Range. 
The  best  opinion  seems  to  favor  a  combina- 
tion of  both  to  take  up  the  slack  of  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  the  direct  shipping 
ores  of  the  range,  but  In  most  discussions 
there  Is  a  strong  accent  on  the  high  cost 
of  taconites.  I  believe  this  conclusion  as  to 
costliness  Is  more  of  an  opinion  than  a  fact. 
Further,  close  examination  of  the  situation 
gives  strong  evidence  that  the  taconites  can 
be  mined  at  a  cost  competitive  with  the 
t  nderground  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  The  added  cost  of  beneflciation  will 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  many  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  production  of  a 
final  hard,  high-grade  product  made  In  a 
form  especially  adapted  to  more  eflBcient 
blast  and  open-hearth  furnace  use. 

By  this  time,  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  arguments  against  the  total  use  of  for- 
eign ores  for  our  domestic  steel  needs:  Vul- 
nerability of  sea  lanes  in  wartime.  Insta- 
bility of  foreign  governments,  the  enormous 
capital  Investment  required,  the  varying  con- 
stituents of  foreign  ores  which  would  re- 
quire modifications  In  our  furnace  tech- 
niques, the  Impossibility  of  moving  our  steel 
plant  to  the  east  coast  to  accommodate 
water-borne  ores,  the  Immense  diflBcultles 
and  expense  of  building  a  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  to  provide  transportation  for  Ca- 
nadian ores  which  are  still  of  questionable 
economic  value,  the  great  capital  outlay  In 
building  fleets  of  large  ocean-going  ore 
boats,  the  dearth  of  trained  personnel  abroad 
accompanied  by  the  insistence  of  many  for- 
eign governments  that  native  engineers  be 
employed,  the  constantly  changing  policies 
of  taxation  and  confiscation,  usually  for  the 
wurse.  etc.  Such  considerations  have  led 
most  Iron  and  steel  men  to  the  admission 
that  the  taconites  point  to  the  logical  solu- 
tion of  the  Iron  and  steel  dilemma.  But 
most  of  these  people  caution  that  this  would 
t>e  an  expiensive  alternative,  resulting  In 
costlier  Iron  and.  consequently,  steel,  though 
they  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  taconites 
alone  can  supply  our  great  and  growing 
Iron-ore  needs  for  more  than  100  years 

Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Mesabl 
Iron  Co.  mined  t-conltes  at  Babbit.  Minn.. 
In  the  early  twenties.  The  ore  In  crude 
form  ran  from  25  to  35  percent  Iron,  but 
the  beneflclated  product  was  close  to  65 
percent,  far  greater  than  the  51  percent 
direct  ahlpplng  ores  of  the  range.  While 
the  superiority  of  the  product  was  unlver- 
aally  admitted  by  the  iron  Industry,  the  cost 
was  high  In  relation  to  the  then  price  of 
Iron  ore  and  operations  were  suspended  la 
1924. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  vastly  dlflcrent. 
The    direct    shipping    Iron-ore    reserves    are 


approaching  measured  exhaustion,  the  price 
of  Iron  ore  is  higher,  and  the  scarcity  of 
lump  ore  and  scrap  makes  the  mining  of 
taconites  a  national  necessity.  Above  all, 
the  magnetite  taconites  can  be  mined 
profitably  at  present  schedules  of  Iron-ore 
prices  and  prevailing  costs.  As  an  Indica- 
tion of  this,  the  Plcklands-Mather  Co  ,  which 
has  been  mining  magnetitlc  taconites  ex- 
perimentally the  past  year  or  more,  is  about 
to  launch  a  full  scale  25.000-  to  50,000-ton 
daily  operation.  The  United  States  Steel 
Co.  Is  now  engaged  In  building  a  ta- 
conite beneflciation  plant  In  Virginia  City, 
Minn.,  capable  of  producing  1,000,000  tons  of 
sinter  and  or  agglomerates  annually.  The 
Reserve  Mining  Co.  which  has  leased  the 
lands  of  Mesabl  Iron  Co.  is,  I  believe.  In  the 
process  of  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for 
a  minimum  60.0O0-to;i  dally  production  of 
taconites,  and  Its  vast  reserves,  containing 
more  than  2.000,000,000  tons  of  ore,  no  doubt 
give  Impetus  to  the  bill  for  liberalizing  the 
terms  of  RFC  loans. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  Mesabl  Iron  Co. 
was  ahead  of  time  In  mining  taconites.  To- 
day, however.  It  stands  ready  to  save  our 
Iron  situation,  along  with  Plckands-Mather 
and  other  companies  which  have  far- 
sightedly  been  working  on  taconites.  In  the 
old  days  the  high  cost  of  mining,  due  to  the 
hard,  flinty  character  of  the  ore,  was  a  deter- 
rent to  the  mining  of  taconites.  Thanks  to 
the  Llnde  Air  Products  Co.,  Jet  piercing  can 
now  literally  burn  holes  In  the  taconites  at 
a  speed  of  more  than  25  feet  per  hour  as  com- 
pared to  18  feet  dally  cut  by  the  conven- 
tional churn  drills,  resulting  In  a  drastic 
decrease  in  mining  costs. 

In  the  beneflciation  process,  the  hard 
taconites  must  be  crushed  and  ground  to  re- 
quired flneness  before  the  magnetite  can  be 
effectively  recovered.  While  this  is  costly, 
the  Iron  Is  cheaply  and  effectively  recovered 
by  magnetic  rolls.  No  expensive  flotation 
Installations  are  required.  Also,  giant  elec- 
tric shovels  can  now  open  pit  the  ores  at 
a  very  low  cost. 

The  taconites  are  ready  to  go.  The  only 
element  in  the  situation  which  Is  still  fluid 
Is  the  experimental  work  now  going  on  to 
determine  the  best  form  of  flnal  product,  oel- 
lets.  agglomerates,  sinter  or  briquettes. 
However,  herein  rests  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  mining  taconites;  there  Is  a 
flexibility  In  the  beneflclated  product  which 
can  be  adapted  for  the  special  requirements 
of  the  furnaces. 

What  price  taconites?  On  the  following 
page.  I  am  submitting  a  schedule  of  cosu 
and  profits,  based  on  a  concentrating  ratio 
of  2  75  tons  crude  ore  to  1  ton  of  pellets  or 
sinter.  In  the  case  of  the  Reserve  Mining 
Co  .  up  to  35  percent  of  the  gangue.  or  waste 
will  be  eliminated  at  the  mine  in  Babbit 
before  the  ore  Is  shipped  to  the  treatment 
plant  at  Beaver  Bay.  Costs  haVe  been  deter- 
mined from  presently  available  data  and 
comparative  flgures  of  various  open -pit 
operations  in  the  United  States.  The  final 
profit  figure  Is  an  operating  one,  that  Is, 
after  all  charges  but  before  income  tax. 
It  indicates  that  the  taconites.  once 
equipped,  can  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Mining  and  milling  per  ton  concen- 
trate, 2  75  X  65  cents |i   79 

Pelletizing  per  ton  concentrate l.QO 

Local  and  State  tuxes  per  ton  concen- 
trate          15 

Royalties  at  8  cents  per  ton  crude  ore, 

275  X  8  cenU _        ,23 

Haulage.  Babbit  to  Beaver  Bay,  2  tons 

at  1  cent  per  ton-mile.  55  miles 1   10 

Haulage.  Beaver  Bay  to  Ohio  ptirt 1   16 

Amortization  at  18  cents  per  ton  crud.i 
ore.  2  75  x  18  cenu .. ,.       .80 

Total  cost  per  ton  pellets .,     5.  M 

Vahie  ton  51  percent  Iron  ore  at  Ohio 
port 7.  70 
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Value  ton  (5  percent  Iron  ore  at  Ohio 
port  at  15  1  cents  per  unit  above 
51    percent t9  81 

Operating  profit  per  ton  pellets 3  89 

Operating  profit  pef  ton  crude  ore 1.40 

This  $1.40  mckes  no  provision  for  a  possible 
prtmlum  on  pellets,  but  this  Is  a  possibility, 
since  pellets  or  sinter  are  preferable  to  direct 
shipping  ores  In  the  furnaces.  A  hard  and 
high-grade  form  of  ore  in  tha  blatt  furnaces 
results  In  greater  unit  production  of  pig  iron 
In  the  chaige  with  consequent  reduction  in 
costs.  The  Introduction  of  pellets  In  the 
open-hearth  furnace  can  redi'ce  scrap  re- 
quirements to  u  level  where  "home"  scrap 
from  fabricating  plants  should  meet  such 
needs.  Pellets  make  an  ideal  substitute  for 
scarce  and  expensive  scrap,  also  lump  ore. 
With  such  advantages  the  beneflclated  taco- 
nites can  well  command  a  premium. 

There  is.  also,  an  important  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  pellets  containing  up 
to  65  percent  Iron  as  against  the  direct  ship- 
ping ores  which  are  only  one-half  Iron. 

The  taconites  can  be  operated  commer- 
cially on  almost  any  desired  scale.  Capital 
Investment  In  plant  Is  admittedly  large,  $15 
to  920  per  ton  pellets,  but  this  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  building  a  fleet 
of  ore  boats  capable  of  handling  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  production  abroad.  United 
States  Steel,  for  example,  must  build  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  large,  ocean-going  ore  boats 
to  transport  10.000,000  tons  of  Iron  ore  from 
Venezuela  each  year.  This  would  cost  up- 
wards of  $200,000,000.  more  than  the  capiiai 
outlay  required  to  obtain  the  same  tonnage 
of  pellets  from  the  taconites.  Need  I  point 
out  how  much  more  feasible  It  would  be  to 
make  this  Investment  in  Minnesota?  Ideally 
located  with  respect  to  transportation  and 
nearness  to  the  central  steel  plants  of  the 
country,  the  taconites  could  serve  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  furnaces  of  the  valley  area 
for  many  generations  to  come. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ahnou)  Koffman. 


Asking  for  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOCRl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Asking  for  Trouble."  pub- 
lished in  the  Akron  (Ohio»  Beacon- 
Journal,  of  May  13,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Asking  for  Trocbi^ 

Because  the  railroads  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  arteries  which  carry  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Nation's  economy,  particular  ef- 
forts were  made  years  ago  to  avoid  stoppages 
of  service  by  reason  of  labor  disputes. 

The  Railway  Latwr  Act  carefully  protected 
the  ritdhts  of  employees  to  en^^age  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
Tidinr.  certain  flnal  steps  designed  to  prevent 
dlsairi-eements  over  wa  jes  and  working  condi- 
tions from  finally  reaching  the  strike  stage. 

For  years  this  law  was  pointed  to  as  a 
model,  both  by  the  railroads  and  the  unions. 
But  now  It  is  headed  for  the  discard,  and 
something  less  favorable  to  labor  Is  likely  to 
be  enacted  simply  because  organized  flremea 


have  jierslsted  In  Inflicting  their  wishes  on 
their  employers  and  the  public — regaidlesa. 

Their  short-sighted  attempt  to  create  jobs 
where  there  Is  no  work  to  be  done  Is  para- 
lyzing a  large  part  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

A  strike  In  one  or  a  dozen  retail  stores  can 
go  on  Indefinitely  without  hurting  anyone 
but  the  immediate  participants  and  thcir 
employers.  The  public  can  go  elsewhere  to 
buy. 

A  strike  In  a  manufacturing  plant,  such  as 
Chrysler,  has  wider  ramiCcations  because  it 
hurts  suppliers  at  one  end  of  the  production 
cycle  and  dealers  at  the  oihsr.  In  addition  to 
the  firm's  employees,  managers,  and  stock- 
holders. But  such  a  strike  can  be  tolerated 
by  the  pubic,  because  they  can  buy  new  cars 
elsewhere  or  run  their  old  ones  a  while  longer. 

A  railroad  strike  Is  diilcrent.  The  Indl- 
vldvals  directly  Involved  are  only  a  smi^Il 
fraction  of  the  thousanda  of  suppliers,  pro- 
ducers, and  consumers  v.ho  are  harmed  in 
one  way  or  another. 

The  public  has  a  stake  In  the  crippling  of 
the  Nation's  transportation  system.  And  the 
public  won't  tolerate  such  a  strike  very  long 
Without  demanding  that  laws  be  passed 
which  will  keep  railroaders  from  striking. 

Such  laws  will  inevitably  restrict  and 
hamper  many  more  workinc;  people  than  Just 
the  recalcitrant  firemen  who  are  at  iault  in 
this  dispute. 

What  a  foolLsh  strike. 


The  Glove  Industry  Is  in  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or   NEW   TOBK  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj^  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  of  the  Glove  Cutters' 
Union,  of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y..  which 
indicates  concern  on  the  part  of  glove 
workers  who  have  already  felt  the  pinch 
of  foreign  competition  in  the  glove-mak- 
ing industry.  The  eflect  of  this  compe- 
tition has  been  felt  by  the  glove  makers 
for  the  past  several  years,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  area  alone — Ful- 
ton County.  N.  Y. — there  were,  as  of  May 
1,  1950.  5.000  glove  workers  drawing  un- 
employment benefits,  and  more  than 
1,600,  in  addition  to  the  5,000,  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits. 

The  making  of  gloves  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized trade.  This  ind'ustry  employs 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons 
within  the  United  States.  Only  disaster 
and  chaos  will  follow  if  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  and  the  Tariff  Commission  con- 
tinue to  permit  foreign  countries  employ- 
ing unskilled,  low-paid  labor,  to  compete 
with  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
gloves. 

The  employees  and  the  manufacturers 
of  leather  gloves  are  not  the  only  ones 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
For  the  past  several  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  keen  competition  of  the  Jap- 
anese with  the  American  producers  of 
woolen  gloveo.  Now  comes  the  threat 
of  Communist-conirolled  China  where 
embroidered,  knitted  wool  gloves  and 
mittens  are  being  manufactured  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  production  In  that 
field.     Under  the  provisions  of  article 


XIX  all  of  the  concessions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  are  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "escape  clause"  and  the 
United  States  has  the  absolute  right,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress,  that 
At  should  withdraw  or  modify  any  con- 
cession in  Schedule  20  of  the  Agreement 
if  an  increased  import  of  a  product  re- 
sulting from  unforeseen  developments 
and  from  the  concession  granted  on  it 
would  cause  or  threaten  to  cause.  Injury 
to  the  domestic  industry-  producing  like 
or  similar  articles.  There  is  a  threat  to 
the  domestic  industry  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  rate 
iJhould  not  be  put  back  to  90  percent. 

Insofar  as  leather  gloves  are  con- 
cerned, the  Members  of  Congress  would 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  that  industry 
if  each  individual  Member  would  ex- 
press 10  the  State  Department,  his  desire 
to  have  leather  gloves  deleted  from  the 
list  of  commodities  on  which  tariff  rate 
cuts  are  to  be  negotiated.  It  is  time 
the  Presiuent  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  E>epartment.  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  brought  to  the  realization  that 
the  glove  industry  in  America  is  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction  and  only  by  an  imme- 
diate and  forceful  and  sensible  approach 
to  this  problem  can  the  industry  be 
saved. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    Atoftco    et    the    Consolidated 

Glovx  CvriTJts  AND  Shaveks  Union  of  Ful- 
ton CoiTNTY.  New  York  Stat* 

The  following  resolution  was  oJTered  by 
Mr  Hallenbeck.  who  moved  tor  Its  adoption: 

"Whereas  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  notified  the  1.500  glove  cutters 
and  shavers  in  the  union  that  fvirther  tariff 
cuts  were  to  be  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee and  recommended  to  the  President  for 
adoption,  our  organization,  after  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  facts  Involved,  submit* 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Scates,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  the  leather-glove  industry  located  la 
the  area  of  Fulton  County,  New  York  State, 
has  suffered  a  serious  injury  caused  by  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  beyond  Its  control, 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  of  May  1.  1950,  the 
entire  glove  Industry  had  In  excess  of  5,000 
workers  drawing  unemployment  benefits  and 
better  than  1,600.  in  addition  to  the  above 
5,000,  who  have  exhausted  their  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  group 
are  cutters  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  leather-glove  Industry,  and  who  face 
extinction  shou'd  any  further  tariff  cuts  be 
Imposed  that  will  aggravate  the  actual  exist- 
ing acute  situation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  Consolidated  Glove 
Cutters  and  Shavers  Union  of  Pulton  County 
r.re  unanimously  opposed  to  any  further  re- 
duction In  the  tariff;  and  the  membership 
votes  that  a  group  composed  of  officers  and 
directors  do  everything  In  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  cuts  from  being  enacted;  and  be  It 
further 

'Resolved.  That  the  glove  cutters  recom- 
mend that.  In  view  of  the  serious  situation 
already  existing,  leather  gloves  be  removed 
from  the  bargaining  list;  and,  finally,  be  It 

"Resolve'l.  Thit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  following:  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation. United  States  Senators  Irving  M. 
Ives.  Herbert  Lehman,  and  George  Malor.e; 
Congressman  Bernard  W.  Kearney;  James  H. 
Casey.  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Leather  Glove  Manufacttirers;  and  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 
Mr.  CHESNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  His  Excellency  King 
Haakon  and  to  all  the  people  of  Norway 
my  warmest  greetings  on  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  Independence 
Day  on  May  17. 

The  American  people  have  always  had 
a  warm  affection  and  a  great  respect  for 
Norway.    Many  of  our  finest  citizens  are 
direct  decesendants  of  the  heroic  Viking 
land.    During  World  War  11  we  became 
more  cognizant  than  ever  before  of  the 
valor  of   Norwegian  fighting  men   and 
women,  and  of  the  Norwegian  popula- 
tion.   The  courage  and  fortitude  of  the 
Norwegian    people    by    practicing    the 
strictest  economy,  rigidly  denying  them- 
selves of  th    smallest  luxury  in  working 
out  their  economic  recovery  has  gaiined 
them  the  admiration  of  all  honest  people. 
During     these     troubled     times     the 
bravery  of  these  people  in  boldly  entering 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  along  with 
her  sister  Denmark  Is  most  remarkable 
whn  one  stops  to  consider  their  close 
proximity  to  the  Russian  hordes.    May 
this  brave  country  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  King  Haakon  hold  determinedly 
to  Its  independence  and  to  the  traditional 
-    freedoms  of  its  citizens. 

I  know  the  members  of  this  legislative 
body  will  join  with  me  In  sending  our 
warmest  congratulations  and  wishes  for 
a  greater  prosperity  and  a  lasting  peace. 


The  Foreifo  Aid  Bill,  or  the  Folly  of  a 
National  Inferiority  Complex 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    wise  CM  SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  radio  broadcast  I 
made  over  stations  in  my  district  on 
April  18. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  origi- 
nally before  the  House.  Members  will  re- 
call that  I  spoke  against  the  bill  and 
voted  against  its  final  passage.  Because 
of  my  previous  support  of  the  Mar>hall 
plan.  I  felt  that  my  constituents  s.'iould 
be  informed  promptly  and  in  detail  of 
the  reasons  for  my  position.  Those  rea- 
sons, applicable  perhaps  in  greater  de- 
gree to  the  conference  repoit  which  we 
consider  today,  are  covered  in  my  April 
18  broadcast  to  my  district. 

TIm  broadcast  follows: 

Torm  Washxmotom  Omcs 

Thla  41aciiMtcn   toniRbt   might   b«  tlttod 
•IUmt  "OompromlM  m  a,  PuUUcai  Weapon" 


or  "The  Folly  of  a  National  Inferiority  Com- 
plex."" 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  danger  of  com- 
promise tonight  as  well  a*  the  folly  of  a 
national  Inferiority  complex  In  relation  to 
the  recently  passed  forelen-ald  bill  Thla 
Is  the  bill  which  authorizes  our  1951  par- 
ticipation In  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  foreign 
projects  which  I  will  discuss  later.  This 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  will  shortly 
be   considered    by    the    Senate. 

I  was  one  of  only  86  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  the  bill.  My  vote  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  compromise  as  a 
political  weapon  and  against  the  folly  of 
building  up  a  national  Inferiority  complex  aa 
a  basis  for  promoting  our  foreign  policy. 
By  far  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
fcrelgn-ald  bill  was  the  authorization  for 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  popularly  known  as  the  Marshall 
plan. 

SrPPORTS   M. MIS  HALL  PLAN 

As  most  of  you  know.  I  have  consistently 
supported  this  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  as  coincidence  wotild  have  it.  the  same 
day  that  former  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall  made  his  now -famous  speech  at 
Harvard  In  June  of  1947  caUlng  for  the 
self-help  approach  to  European  recovery.  I 
was  making  a  speech  In  Milwaukee  before 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Young 
Republicans,  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
piece-meal  approach  to  European  recovery, 
and  asking  for  a  "bold  program  for  peace" 
geared  to  a  single  administration  of  Euro- 
pean recovery  progranis  based  upon  reha- 
bilitation   rather    than    relief. 

In  general  terms,  the  Marshall  plan  fol- 
lowed this  approach,  and  I  supported  the 
original  program  and  have  voted  for  Its  ex- 
tension since.  I  have  praised  the  program. 
when  I  «ell  It  deserved  praise,  and  I  have 
criticized  1'.  when  I  felt  that  it  deserved  crit- 
icism. I  feel  that  It  has  accomplished  a 
g(X)d  deal  In  the  recovery  of  Europe,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  It  has  not 
done  all  I  had  hoped  toward  the  Integration 
of  European  economies.  The  removal  of 
Intra-European  barriers  to  trade,  such  a« 
blocked  currencies,  embargoes  and  the  like 
has  not  proceeded  at  anywhere  near  the  rate 
we  had  the  right  to  expect  when  we  under- 
took the  program. 

Nrw    PROGRAMS   ADDED 

Still  and  all.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
have  a  definite  commitment  to  the  free 
countries  of  Europe,  that  It  Is  to  our  self- 
Interest  to  kv.cp  them  free  and  strong,  and 
that  the  Marshall  plan  should  be  continued 
until  Its  planned  expiration  date  in  1952. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  should 
not  carefully  scrutinize  each  year's  authori- 
zation to  revl.se  the  program  or  to  determine 
how  much  can  be  constructively  spent  or 
how  much  this  country  can  safely  afford. 
We  have  no  commitment,  In  law  or  in  fact, 
to  any  exact  sum  or  any  set  provisions. 

In  ether  words,  it  was  my  Intention  to 
support  the  extension  of  the  Marshall  plan 
for  another  year,  voting  lor  those  reductions 
In  funds  which  could  saiely  be  pruned  with- 
out impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grain. 

But-  and  here  Is  where  compromise  as  a 
political  weapon  comes  In — I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Marshall  plan,  stand- 
ing alone  on  Its  merlU.  Instead.  If  I  wanted 
to  take  the  Marshall  plan,  along  with  every 
other  Memt)«r  of  the  HuUiie.  I  had  to  take 
three  other  programs  of  dubious  merit  along 
with  it.  (These  other  lliree  programs  were 
aid  to  Palestine  refugees,  nvist  of  them 
Arabs,  a  $200,000,000  far-eastern  assistance 
prfiKTsm.  including  •1CO,000,000  for  Korea. 
and  146000.000  to  get  the  President's  con- 
troversial point  4  program  under  way  ) 
The**  three  proffruaa  were  thrown  into  the 
Mju-shall -plan  authorization  by  the  Hdmln- 


Istratlon  knowing  that  If  they  had  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  they  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  standing  up. 

LlGISLATlVK    TRICK 

This  Is  an  old  legislative  trick.  It  has 
been  used  frequently  In  this  Congress  and 
will  probably  be  used  again.  The  Idea  Is  to 
gain  votes  for  programs  with  little  or  ques- 
tionable support  by  Including  them  In  bills 
for  which  there  is  substantial  and  wide- 
spread support.  Standing  alone,  I  do  not 
believe  more  than  a  handful  of  Congress- 
men would  have  opposed  or  voted  against 
the  Marshall-plan  authorization.  Similarly, 
standing  alone,  as  they  should  have  done, 
these  three  new  forelgn-ald  programs,  would 
probably  have  not  garnered  sufficient  votes 
to  pass  or  would  have  been  changed  radi- 
cally in  the  process.  Put  together,  however, 
the  whole  program,  while  gathering  substan- 
tial opposition,  passed  the  House  easily. 

The  question,  here.  Is.  "How  far  must  a 
Congressman  go  In  accepting  the  bad  with 
the  good?" 

Let"s  consider  the  facts  in  this  case.  There 
Is  much  talk  about  a  bipartisan,  or  an  un- 
partlsan,  foreign  policy.  Wi  may  say,  I  be- 
lieve, that  In  Its  Inception  the  Marshall  plan 
was  an  example  of  the  highest  expression  of 
this  kind  of  policy,  since  It  was  developed  by 
a  Republican  Congress  with  the  support  of 
a  Democratic  administration.  Bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy  means  more,  however, 
that  just  Republicans  and  Democrats  voting 
together  for  foreign-policy  measures.  It 
means  that  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
must  participate  In  the  formulation  of  those 
measures.  In  their  development,  and  In  their 
final  acceptance.  Bipartisanship  U  a  two- 
way  street. 

HARMS   BIPAHTISANSHTP 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  kill  the 
spirit    of    bipartisanship    In    forelgi    affairs 
than  to  Jam  new  programs  down  the  throats 
of  Members  of  Congress,  whose  party  leaders 
have   not   been   consulted   In   the   fDrmation 
of   these   programs   and   who   are   given    the 
stultifying  alternative  of   either   voting  for 
these  programs,  or  of  casting  a  vot?  agL-lnst 
a   program   they   may    believe    In.     Vote,    we 
were  told  last  week,  for  all  of  these  iTOgrams. 
Including  the  ones  of  which  you  are  skepti- 
cal, or  you  vote  against  the  Marshall  plan.     I 
refused  to  be  blackmailed  In  this  manner. 
The   point   4  program,  one  of   the   Included 
programs,  for  Instance,  while  calllnc  for  only 
a  nominal  sum  the  first  year,  has  teen  esti- 
mated by  the  Senate  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee staff  to  entaU  future  spending  toUllng 
at  least  «500.000.000  every  year.     Tliere  are 
brond  and  Important  questions  of  policy  to 
be  determined  In  the  original  authorization 
of   such    a    program.     The    House,    dawdling 
along  while  It  waits  for  the  Senate  to  catch 
up,  has  plenty  of  time  to  give  full-scale  de- 
bate to  such  a  momentous  Isstie.     The  only 
possible   reason    for    Including   It   with    the 
Marshall-plan    authorization    wrs    that    Its 
proponents   were   afraid   It   could   not   stand 
up  alone,  and  that  It  could  only  be  passed 
If  Included  with  must  legislation. 

Compromising.  In  this  case.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, did  almost  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy,  pre- 
vented full  discussion  of  a  vital  foreign  policy 
determination  and  saddled  us  with  three 
new  foreign  commitments  of  dubious  merit, 
it  Is  for  these  roasons  that  I  refuse  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  use  of  such  compromise 
as  a  political  weapon,  and  It  was  for  the.se 
reasons  that  I  voted  against  the  entire  blU. 

THE  HONrST  WAT 

But.  what  Bb<uit  the  effect  of  my  vote? 
What  If  my  vote  had  served  to  defeat  the  en- 
.  tire  measure'  Woll.  In  the  first  place.  I  can 
a»sur««  you  that  If  this  bill  had  been  defeated 
largely  because  of  loading  It  down  with  new 
prt.nrama.  we  would  have  had  a  new  bill,  this 
time  dealing  only  with  the  Marshall  plan,  so 
fast   It   would   have   made   monkeys   out   of 
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those  who  have  said  that  Congress  Is  a  slow- 
moving  body.  And  further,  the  new  bill 
would  have  passed  the  House  with  many  less 
votes  against  It.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  at 
least  four  or  five  Members  from  Wisconsin 
who  voted  against  the  bill  as  presented  to 
us  would  have  voted  for  a  bill  dealing  only 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  Such  action  would 
have  been  a  rebuke  to  those  who  speak  of  bi- 
partisanship but  sabotage  that  policy  by  au- 
tocratic and  partisan  actions. 

However,  If  this  basically  honest  way  of 
handling  this  legislative  problem  had  been 
followed,  you  and  I  can  hear,  even  now,  the 
cries  that  would  have  arisen  In  the  State  De- 
partment and  from  certain  segments  of  the 
so-called  liberal  press  and  among  the  com- 
mentators. 

"What  will  Europe  think?",  those  voices 
would  say.  "Congress  has  repudiated  the 
Marshall  plan.  Congress  has  gone  back  on 
Its  friends  Congress  has  sabotaged  our  for- 
eign policy.  What  dopes  cur  friends  In  Europe 
must  think  we  are  now.  Of  course,  we  can 
remedy  this  by  passing  a  new  bill,  but  the 
harm  has  been  done.  Our  friends  in  Europe 
win  never  trust  us  again."'  Thus,  the  wail 
would  go  up  In  this  country,  and  the  tears 
would  flow  copiously  throughotit  the  land. 
The  sure  knowledge  of  this  reaction  led  many 
Members  to  vote  for  the  bill  even  thouga 
they  were  opposed  to  many  of  the  things  in 
it. 

INFERlCBrrT   COMPLEX 

I  say  to  you  right  now,  however,  that  this 
wail,  which  we  have  heard  frequently  In  the 
past.  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  in- 
feriority complex  which  Is  doing  more  harm 
to  this  country  and  Its  foreign  policy  than 
almost  any  other  single  factor. 

Are  we  so  asham.ed  of  the  workings  of  our 
representative  system  cf  Government  that 
we  gage  the  results  of  our  legislative  actions 
not  upon  their  merits  but  upon  the  reaction 
of  other  governments  to  our  deliberations? 

Are  our  elected  representatives  to  decide 
Issues,  not  upon  the  basis  of  their  under- 
standing of  them,  but  upon  the  basis  of  what 
other  nations  and  governments  will  think  if 
Congressmen  vote  '"aye""  or  If  they  vote  ""no"'? 

If  our  foreign  policy  has  not  the  strength, 
If  our  appeal  to  other  nations  In  this  titanic 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  Is  £o  weak, 
that  neither  can  withstand  the  pull-and-tug 
of  the  legislative  process  In  a  representative 
republic,  then  certainly  we  have  little  hope 
for  success  In  coming  battles  of  the  cold  war. 

I.  for  one,  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
Intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  Etirope  to  be- 
lieve they  will  Judge  us  upon  the  end  result, 
rather  than  upon  our  method  of  achieving 
that  end  result.  And.  I  believe  even  more 
strongly,  that  that  end  result  will  be  better 
for  us  and  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
if  we  meet  our  problems  by  recognizing  the 
genius  of  the  American  representative  sys- 
tem of  government  instead  of  stifling  that 
genius  by  holding  the  extraneous  Issue  of 
world  opinion  over  the  heads  of  our  legis- 
lators. 

Too  often.  In  the  past,  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  asked  to  pass  forelijn-pollcy 
legislation,  not  upon  the  basis  of  its  merits 
alone,  but  upon  the  basis  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  risk  lowering  our  prestige  in  the 
world  by  failing  to  pass  It.  There  are  some 
members  of  the  State  Department,  and  some 
Members  of  Congress,  v.ho  shudder  to  sub- 
ject tender  foreign-policy  bills  to  the  rough 
haudllr.g  of  the  legislative  process  for  fear 
th.^t  some  Member  will  give  foreign  nations 
the  wrong  Impression  during  debate. 

SELUNC  FREEDOM 

In  my  view,  we  wUl  win  the  cold  war.  God 
willing,  not  by  gagging  free  debate,  violent 
though  It  may  be.  in  order  to  Impress  peoples 
that  we  are  solidly  united,  but  by  showing 
them  that  we  are  not  ai'rald  to  subject  the 
most  delicate  Issue  to  the  crucible  of  full 
discussion.     We  a:e  selling  freedom  in  this 


cold  war;  we  wron't  find  any  buyers  for  free- 
dom If  we  enter  the  arena  of  conflict  with  an 
Inferiority  complex  toward  the  Institutions 
of  that  freedom.  If  our  diplomats  continue 
to  manifest  their  dlstrxist  of  Congress,  if 
they  continue  to  have  an  Inferiority  complex 
toward  Its  actions^^^th*y  are  ill-equipped  to 
sell  American  freedom  to  those  who  must 
make  the  choice  between  It  and  communism. 
Truly,  In  my  opinion,  those  who  have 
adopted  compromise  as  a  political  weapxjn 
and  those  who  foster  a  national  Inferiority 
complex  to  promote  foreign  policy  are  serv- 
ing neither  sound  political  action  nor  a 
dynamic  foreign   policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
walk  about  the  hal's  adjacent  to  this 
Chamber,  we  hear  it  often  said  that  the 
hour  of  this  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congiess  is  growing  late,  and  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  as  dead  as 
slavery.  As  the  author  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  in  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  cannot  supply  a 
reasonable  minimum  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  themselves,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  these  statements.  If  they  are 
true,  then  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  result 
cf  the  selfish  desires  of  certain  propo- 
nents of  similar  legislation.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  American  pubUc 
is  becoming  more  critical  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  raised  on  their  home  in  order  to 
give  supervised  aid  to  their  home.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  published  quotations 
from  Andrew  Jackson,  in  the  United 
States  News  of  December  28.  1936.  That 
publication  quoted  ex-President  Jackson 
as  saying : 

Spending  Ptblic  Funds  fob  Polttics 

We  have  it  constantly  before  our  eyes  that 
professions  of  superior  zea!  In  the  cause  of 
internal  improvement  and  a  disposition  to 
lavish  the  public  funds  upon  objects  of  this 
character  are  dally  and  earnestly  put  forth 
by  aspirants  to  power  as  constituting  the 
highest  claims  to  the  confldcnce  of  the  peo- 
ple. Would  it  be  strange,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  In  times  of  great  excite- 
ment, that  grants  of  this  description  should 
find  their  motives  In  objects  which  may  not 
accord  with  the  pub'lc  good? 

Those  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  see 
and  regret  the  Indication  of  a  sinister  influ- 
ence in  these  matters  in  past  times  have 
been  mere  fortunate  than  myself  in  their 
o"os?rvation  cf  the  course  of  public  af- 
fairs.    •     •     • 

limitations  on  AtrrHGRrrr  of  EiEctrmi 

In  the  regulations  which  Congress  may 
prescribe  respecting  the  custody  cf  the  pub- 
lic moneys  It  Is  desirable  that  as  little  dis- 
cretion as  may  be  deemed  consistent  with 
their  safekeeping  should  be  given  to  execu- 
tive agents.  No  one  can  te  more  deeply  im- 
pressed tiian  I  am  with  the  soundness  cf 
the  doctrine  which  restrains  and  limits,  by 
speciac  piovislons.  executive  discretion,  as 
far  as  It  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  Its  constitutional  character. 
In  respect   to  the  control  over   the   public 


money  this  doctrine  Is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble.    •     •     • 

The  duty  of  the  legislature  to  define  by 
clear  and  {XMltlve  enactments,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  action  which  belongs  to 
the  Executive  to  superintend  springs  out  of 
a  policy  analogous  to  that  which  enjoins 
upon  all  the  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  abstinence  from  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  clearly  granted.     •     •     • 

The  same  rule  of  action  should  make  the 
President  ever  anxious  to  avoid  the  exercise 
of  any  discretionary  authority  which  can  be 
regulated  by  Congress.  The  biases  which 
may  operate  upon  him  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  extend  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  body.  In  my  former  message  to 
Congress  I  have  repeatedly  urged  tlie  pro- 
priety of  lessening  the  discretionary  author- 
ity lodged  in  the  various  departments.   •    •    • 

EQUAL    LOADS    INTENDED    FOR    THE    STATES 

The  shortest  reflection  must  satisfy  every- 
one that  to  require  the  people  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  Government  merely  that  they  may 
be  paid  back  again  is  sporting  with  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  country,  and  no 
system  which  produces  such  a  result  can  be 
expected  to  receive  the  public  countenance. 
•  •  *  A  distribution  to  the  people  Is  Im- 
practicable and  unjust.  •  •  •  It  would 
be  taking  one  man's  property  and  giving  It 
to  another.  •  •  •  \ve  know  that  they 
contribute  unequally,  and  a  rule,  therefore, 
that  wotild  distribute  to  them  equally  would 
be  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply 
to  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  prop- 
erty. To  make  the  general  Government  the 
instrument  of  carrying  this  odiotis  principle 
Into  effect  would  be  at  once  to  destroy  the 
means  of  Its  usefulness  and  change  the  char- 
acter designed  for  It  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.     •     •     • 

It  was  certainly  the  Intention  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  "all  duties,  lmp>osts.  and  excises  "  Ehall 
"be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States" 
to  make  the  burdens  of  taxation  fall  equally 
on  the  people  In  whatever  State  of  the  Union 
they  may  reside.  But  what  would  be  the 
value  of  such  a  uniform  rule  if  the  moneys 
raised  by  it  could  be  Immediately  returned 
by  a  different  one  which  will  give  to  the 
people  of  some  States  much  more  and  to 
those  of  others  much  less  than  their  fab- 
proportions?  •  •  •  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  bo's-  by  the  operation  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple the  large  States  of  the  Union  would 
not  only  have  to  contribute  their  Just  share 
toward  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  also  have  to  bear  in  some  degree 
the  taxes  necessary  to  support  the  govern- 
ments of  their  smaller  sisters. 

SYSTEM    NOT    SANCTIONED    BT    rOtTNDEES 

A  system  liable  to  such  objections  can 
never  be  supposed  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  they 
conferred  on  Congress  the  taxing  power,  and 
I  feel  persuaded  that  a  mature  examination 
of  the  subject  will  satisfy  everyone  that  there 
are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  opera- 
tion of  any  plan  which  can  be  devised  of 
collecting  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing it.  Congress  is  only  authorized  to 
levy  taxes  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States.'" 

There  Is  no  such  provision  as  would  au- 
thorize Congress  to  collect  together  the 
property  of  the  country,  under  the  name  of 
revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  eqvially 
or  unequally  among  the  States  or  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
En  idea  ever  occtirred  to  the  States  when 
they  adopted  the  Constitution.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be.  the  only  safe  rule  for  tis 
In  Interpreting  the  powers  granted  to  th« 
Federal  Government  is  to  regard  the  absence 
of  express  authority  to  touch  a  subject  so 
Important  and  delicate  as  this  Is  &s  equiva- 
lent to  a  prohibition     •     •     • 
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All  will  admit  that  the  sln-.F-vlTv  anvl 
mtuuomj  ot  the  J'UTe  jrcvfr.  :vfr.-.s  r.-.'»;:.;v 
depend  on  the  f»ct  th«t  mov.cy  has  :.^  be 
supplied  to  support  them  by  the  sa:v.e  n-.tn. 
or  thetr  »f*-  ""  v^ ->  v>ote  u  »may  in  appra- 
prtatioDii.     i:  -hen  there  are  extrava- 

gant ukd  wuui'-  prtauons  there  must 

be  A  oocrwpooc;.  ..    .   oraan  of  taxes.  ai:d 
the  paopla.  fccooouac  avakened.  vtll 
aarilT  acrtitltiiae  the  chararteT  or 
vhich  thxis  Increase  their  burdens. 

By  the  watchful  eye  of  sell-mierest  the 
i^ents  of  the  people  in  the  State  goveru- 
tnenu  are  iipiiiiirt  and  kept  vubin  the  lim- 
its of  a  Jtvt  eeoBoinT.  But  li  the  necess.ty 
of  levying  the  taxes  tie  taken  from  those  who 
make  the  appropriations  and  thrown  upon 
a  more  distant  and  less  responsible  set  ot 
public  agents,  who  have  power  to  approach 
tl'e  people  by  an  indirect  and  stealthy  tax- 
ation, there  is  reason  to  fear  that  prodigality 
will  soon  supersede  those  characteristics 
which  have  thus  far  msde  xis  look  with  so 
much  pnde  ar.d  confidence  to  the  St-ate  goT- 
emments  as  the  mainstay  of  cur  Union  and 
liberties  •  •  •. 
BAD  umcT  or  Tint  pcuct   ow  trcisLATT-Brs 

The  State  legislatures.  Instead  ci  studying 
to  restrict  their  State  expenditures  to  the 
smallest  possible  sum.  will  claim  credit  for 
thetr  profuaion.  and  harass  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  Increased  supplies.  Practically 
there  would  soon  t>e  but  one  taxing  power, 
and  that  vested  In  a  body  of  men  far  re- 
moved from  the  people.  In  which  the  farm- 
ing and  mechanic  Interests  wo\ild  scarcely 
be  represented.  l"he  States  would  gradually 
lose  their  purity  as  well  as  their  Inde- 
pendence; they  would  not  dare  to  murmur  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  government 
lest  tLey  should  lose  their  rupplles;  all 
would  be  merged  in  a  practical  consolidation, 
cemented  by  widespread  corruption,  which 
could  only  be  eradicated  by  one  of  those 
bloody  revolutions  which  occasionally  over- 
throw the  despotic  systems  of  the  Old  World. 

The  safest  and  simplest  mode  of  obviating 
all  the  diOcultiea  which  have  been  men- 
tioned is  to  collect  only  revenue  enough  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  let 
the  people  keep  the  balance  of  their  property 
in  their  own  hands,  to  be  u'^ed  for  their  own 
profit.  Each  State  will  then  support  its  own 
government  and  contribute  Its  due  share 
toward  the  support  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

BIG    WaTlOIfAi    DIBT    S    TTMU.    rO«    COUWTmT 

The  experience  of  other  nations  admon- 
ishes us  to  hasten  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt.  No  political  maxim  Is  bet- 
ter established  than  that  which  tells  us  that 
an  improvident  expenditure  of  money  is  the 
parent  of  profligacy,  and  that  no  people  can 
hope  to  perpetuate  their  liberties  who  long 
acquiesce  in  a  policy  which  taxes  them  for 
objects  not  necessary  to  me  legitimate  and 
res!  wants  of  their  government. 

Flattering  as  is  the  condition  of  otir  cotm- 
try  at  the  present  period  because  of  Its  un- 
exampled advance  in  all  steps  of  social  and 
political  Improvement,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  there  Is  a  lurking  danger  al- 
ready apparent  In  the  neglect  of  this  warn- 
ing truth,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  shculd 
be  employed  in  devising  some  more  appro- 
priate remedy  than  now  exists  to  avert 
it.     •     •     • 

WOKKZaS    AXK    H-OtDEST    mT    BT    QtrLLTZOS 

The  progress  of  an  expansion,  or  rather 
a  depreciation,  of  the  currency  by  excessive 
bank  issues  is  always  attended  by  a  loss  to 
the  lathering  classes.  This  portion  of  the 
ccmmu;.irT  have  neither  time  nor  oppor-.u- 
nity  to  waicSi  the  ebbs  end  flows  uf  the 
money 
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Er.gaged  from  day  to  d.<\T  in  their  useful 
tolls,  they  do  not  perceive  th:it  although 
their  wa>:es  are  nominally  the  same,  or  even 
somewhat  higher,  they  are  greatly  reduced 
In  fact  by  the  rapid  lncrei\se  of  a  spurious 
currency,  which,  as  it  appears  to  make  money 
ebv->und.  they  are  at  first  Inclined  to  consider 
a  blessing. 

It  Is  not  so  with  the  speculator,  by  whom 
this  operation  Is  letter  understood,  and  Is 
made  to  contribute  to  his  advant.ige.  It 
Is  not  until  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  become  so  dear  that  the  lat)orlng  classes 
cannot  supply  their  wants  out  of  their  wages 
that  the  wages  rise  and  gradually  reach  a 
Justly  proportioned  rate  to  that  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor. 

When  thus,  by  the  depreciation  In  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  pwper  in  cir- 
culation, wages  as  well  as  prices  become  ex- 
orbitant, it  is  soon  found  that  the  whole 
effect  of  the  adulteration  Is  a  ( drain |  (word 
inserted)  on  cur  home  Industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  countries  where  gold  and  silver 
circulate  and  maintain  uniformity  and  mod- 
eration in  prices.  It  Is  then  perceived  that 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  land  and 
labor  produces  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
the  price  of  products  until  these  products 
do  not  sustain  a  competition  with  similar 
ones  In  other  countries,  and  thus  both  man- 
ufactured and  agricultural  productions  cease 
to  bear  exportation  from  the  country  of  the 
spurious  currency,  because  they  cannot  be 
sold  for  cost. 

\^1ien  the  agents  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  due  to  the  Federal  Government 
go  forth  to  make  their  collections  from 
our  citizens,  they  return  with  more 
money  from  my  State  of  California  than 
from  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  ex- 
cept Illinois.  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  my  State,  those  agents 
collected,  in  1949.  $2,955,909,545.  The 
total  income  of  the  State  of  California 
was  only  $14,000  000.000  last  year. 

When  the  cost  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  added  to  the  $3,000,000,000 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
California,  it  is  apparent  that  the  people 
of  that  State  are  paying  approximately 
one-third  of  the  State's  total  income  for 
costs  of  government. 

Before  discussing  the  Federal-aid-to- 
education  bills.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House  certain  glaring  realities  in  regard 
to  Federal  grants-in-aid  as  they  affect 
California.  CaUfornia  received  back 
from  the  Federal  Government,  for  all 
purposes.  In  1949,  only  $372,984,862,  In 
other  words.  California  received  back 
from  Washington  12.27  percent  of  the 
money  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  that  State. 

If  we  deduct  70  percent  of  the  total 
paid  by  California  for  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government,  as  California's  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  past  wars,  public  debt,  cold 
wars,  and  all  of  the  costs  of  the  general 
administration  of  Government,  Including 
the  2,030,090  Federal  employees  in  the 
general  administration  of  Government, 
you  have  left  $886  000,000  paid  by  Cali- 
fornia as  Its  proportionate  cost  of  the 
Federal  grants-in-aid  program.  They 
cover  old-age  assistance,  roads,  veterans' 
rehabilitation,  soil  conservation,  agri- 
culture extension,  school-lunch  pro- 
grams, vocational  education,  public 
health  service,  child  health  service,  un- 
employment compensation.  National 
Guard,  and  many  others,  totaling  about 
50  such  programs. 


By  deducting  what  California  actually 
docs  get  back,  namely:  $372,984,862  from 
$886,000,000.  you  will  see  that  California 
loses  in  the  whole  Federal-aid  manipula- 
tion, about  $513,015,138  each  year.  That 
is  approximately  more  than  57  cents  out 
of  every  dollar.  In  other  words.  57 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  in 
California  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  are 
not  returned  to  California. 

The  citizeas  of  California  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  words  "Federal 
aid'  are  a  deception,  and  that  for  Cali- 
fornia taxpayers,  the  belief  that  there 
can  be  Federal  aid,  is  an  illusion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  constantly  impover- 
ishing the  States  and  the  local  State 
subdivisions .  so  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  their  own  self-gov- 
ernment and  desired  local  government 
projects.  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  successfully  using  Fed- 
eral aid  projects  as  an  excuse  for  taking 
money  from  California  citizens  for  other 
purposes.  In  other  words.  California  is 
paying  annually  for  Federal-aid  projects, 
$513,788,000  that  by  rights  should  go 
back  to  California.  That  is  a  sum  equal 
to  about  twice  the  original  estimated 
cost  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  It  is 
paid  annually  by  the  people  of  California 
and  voted  by  this  Legislature  away  from 
California  in  vote-getting  projects  in 
other  parts  of  this  Nation  as  prophesied 
by  Andrew  Jackson.  We  have  about 
2,000,000  heads  of  families  In  California. 
By  its  secret  tax-collecting  methods,  our 
National  Government  collects  $1,500  a 
year  out  of  the  standard  of  living  of  each 
family  in  CaUfornia.  It  returns  back 
to  California  only  $186  per  family.  It 
collects  for  so-called  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects $443  per  family  per  year  and  spends 
$257.  per  California  family,  of  the 
amount  collected  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  political  purix)ses 
of  the  National  Government. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
California  housewives  who  must  balance 
the  family  budget  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Fed- 
eral aid  for  California.  The  citizens  of 
California  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  much  better  off  to  keep 
their  own  money,  manage  it  themselves, 
and  raise  their  own  teachers'  salaries, 
out  of  their  own  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
make  reference  to  the  table  printed  in 
the  CoNcREsnioNAL  RECORD,  at  page  5316, 
on  April  29.  1949.  The  table  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  State  Cham'jers 
of  Commerce,  based  on  data  prepared  by 
the  National  Education  Association,  in 
conformity  with  provisions  of  S.  24G, 
as  amended  February  4,  1949.  This  table 
differs  somewhat  from  table  2.  shown  in 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee report  on  S.  246.  which  fails  to  show 
the  penalty  amounts  deducted  in  the 
case  of  10  States  under  section  4  iD)  of 
S.  246.  The  figures  in  the  table  show- 
ing what  each  State's  taxpayers  would 
I>ay  are  based  on  tax-distribution  for- 
mula used  in  Spending  Facts  Bulletin  No. 
36.  The  table  purports  to  show  v^hat 
each  State  gets  and  what  each  Stale  will 
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pay  imder  Senate  bill  246.    I.  therefore, 
quote  It  as  follows: 

Wfiat  each  State  gets  and  uhat  each,  State 
pays  under  S.  246 


\\  hat  each 

What  eaeh 

State's  tax- 

,^U»te 

I>ayprs 

Net  rain '+) 

would 

wiMild  pay 

or  loss(-) 

rtciive 

toward  the 
program 

Alabama i 

$14.  4.51.  (TW 

13. 0515,000 

-|-fn,395,fifJ0 

Arizona 

l,,'f)il.HI() 

»1I,000 

+5»'<>.  UIO 

Arkansas 

ll,7t«,WllJ 

1, 7P).  (jorj 

-*-6,  W2, 000 

ralitornia 

h,  iTi-x  (Oil 

12, 3M.  tit) 

-i.3.«y,u)0 

Colorado 

1. 2*.t.  fjno 

2,  jn,ooo 

4,  KiX  (JOO 

-ttii.Mn 

I'onnecticut 

-2,  9l-,3.  0(10 

I>elanare 

%n,a« 

l,or2,(»») 

-792.  C<M 

Florida 

2,  ^\  f«) 

3,  45\  000 

-l.ixJ3.lino 

Georgia. 

14,  I«V?,  l>» 

»,7U0.000 

+10.  :*«?.  (too 

Idatao 

•,25,  OOO 

804.000 

-179,  ()(>>) 

Illinois 

7,  490.  UOO 
3.825.000 
2.6Ji.00O 
1.  HH),  UO 

21,125,000 

5.  a7s.  000 

3,  Wi.  iM) 

3,  uti.noo 

-i3.f.a\0(jo 

Indiana 

-2, 1.13.(«) 

Iowa 

-1.343.  ax) 

Kansas 

-1,2W.(«J 

Kentucky 

l\  SfiT,  000 

3.1.37.000 

+10,230.000 

Loui.-iiana 

10,  .TO,  000 

3,  tlXi.  000 

-t- 7,  367,000 

Maine 

SH5,000 
2,010.000 

1.306.000 
4,.W7,000 

-261.000 

Nfiiryland 

-2.M7.O0O 

Ma^'SMchnsetts 

4,  IJinoo 

9,571.000 

-5,4.Sfi.(0) 

Mkhivran 

b,ZV>,WO 

12,546.00i> 

-fi,.>ll,lO» 

Minmsota 

2.  too.  000 

4.900.000 

-2.040.(^10 

Mi5si>5ippi ... 

l5.4«B.f«0 

1.74.\000 

-fl:i,  726.ni»l 

Missouri ^■.. 

3.790,000 

0^800.000 

-.\  1(10, 000 

Montana . 

.%.S,  («) 
1,305,000 

85*.  000 
2.350.000 

-27J.I*»t 

NVbra.Nka 

-l,0.>4.'")i1 

Nevada 

125.000 
S06.000 

349.  OOO 

777,  noo 

-224.  (»10 

New  Hampshire.. 

-272, '«) 

NoTT  JcTH^y 

3,i*4a«» 

8, 71.3. 000 

-4,873.(K10 

Nfw  .Mexico 

.-»,  130,000 

«»7.noo 

+2,4.33.000 

N*w  York 

11,825,000 

41,4W«.0U0 

-2e,574.(«iO 

North  f'arolina... 

21,070.000 

4, 209,  (11)0 

4-16,  ST'',  000 

North  I>akota 

860.000' 

911,  aw 

-51.(100 

(»hio 

7,320.000 
8,3.')O^00O 

15.839.000 

X8e8,ooo 

-S,3«»,000 

Oklahoma 

,     -1-5,  4>2,  OOO 

Oregon 

1.410,000 

1708.000 

-1,29K.000 

I'ennsvlvania 

10,  isa  000 

».«n,ooot  -io.f*.i.<nj 

Rho<le  Island 

645,000 

1,555.000 

i          —9U\.iV0 

t-outh  Carolina... 

13,365.000 

1,980.000 

■   +I1.4-3^("''' 

South  DakoU.... 

1,060,000 

8S&.000J        -t-195,i)0() 

Tennessee 

10,A2»,000 

3.."S«5,00Ol     +7.0i>4.n(rt 

Texas 

10,845,000 

10,804.0001          +41.(100 

Itah 

1.170,000 

885,000*        -f-X.S.n»(0 

Vermont... 

390.000 
4.074.000 

483.000 
1      3.968.000 

1^          -93,0.10 

Virginia 

N         -f  106.  (S10 

Washinitton 

2. 250.  l«0 

1      4.23«.00O;     -1.«8«.II0<J 

West  Vintinia 

9..'W).000 

,      2,305,000 

+7. 05.\  («) 

Wi-seonsln 

3.325,0001      6.  .522.  OOO,     -2.1«7.(XW 

Wyominit 

290.000 

>:          129,00C 

-139,IWJ 

District    ot    Co- 

lumbia. Alaska. 

Hawaii,  ftc 

8.622.000 

8.432,000 

2^.0>s3,00U 

;     +5, 190.('00 

Total 

2ti(l.  OW.  OWJ 

i 

I  direct  your  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  table  disclosing  the  figures  in  con- 
nection with  California.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  under  Senate  bill  246.  Califor- 
nia would  pay  in  $22,304,000,  and  would 
receive  back  only  $8,435,000.  California 
would  annually  lose  in  this  transaction 
$13,869,000. 

I  also  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  S.  246  now  only  purports  to 
appropriate  about  $300,000,000  per  year, 
and  that  the  eventual  purpose  of  some 
of  its  proponents  is  that  the  total  appro- 
priation approach  the  sum  of  S5.000.- 
COO.OCO.  in  a  few  years.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  planners  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  have  been  work- 
ing on  and  expanding  the  cost  of  that 
project  for  almost  20  years. 

From  the  foregoing  figures.  It  can  be 
seen  that  S.  246.  under  the  guise  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  California, 
would  deprive  California  taxpayers  in 
the  period  of  time  that  the  Central  "Val- 
ley project  has  been  in  the  course  of 
construction  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal estimated  cost  of  that  project. 
That  is  to  say.  the  difference  between 
what  California  would  pay  for  Federal 


aid  to  education  and  what  It  would  re- 
ceive in  the  program,  as  it  appears  in 
Its  Infancy  under  S.  246,  would,  in  20 
years,  deprive  California  of  approxi- 
mately $280,000,000.  If«4Jie  reported 
purpose  of  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  is  accomplished,  it  would  de- 
prive California  annually,  under  the  for- 
mula of  S.  246,  of  the  sum  of  $236  000.000. 

I  know  of  no  person  in  California  who 
does  not  desire  to  improve  our  public- 
school  system  and  pay  teachers'  salaries 
in  sufficient  amount  to  justly  compen- 
sate them  for  their  years  of  education 
and  to  adequately  stalT  our  California 
schools  v.ith  competent  teachers.  How- 
ever, many  of  our  California  citizens  are 
being  misled  by  some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation.  The  argument  is  that 
the  amount  a  State  receives  out  of  Fed- 
eral-aid projects  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  very 
worth-while  argument  is  presented  that 
ignorance  is  a  national  problem  impor- 
tant to  all  local  areas  because  unedu- 
cated persons  can  and  do  travel  across 
State  lines  and  wherever  those  persons 
are  locaied  in  their  adult  years  they  can- 
not meet  their  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship. I  believe  we  must  all  admit  the 
fact  that  certain  areas  of  our  counti-y 
with  low  income  and  large  numbers  of 
children  are  not  able  to  adequately 
finance  education  at  the  local  level.  If 
we  admit  that  condition  and  also  admit 
that  it  creates  a  national  problem,  then, 
of  course,  California  should  acknowledge 
its  just  exp>ense  in  alleviating  the  con- 
dition. 

However.  I  want  to  refer  you  again  to 
the  table  that  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks.  I  also  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  S. 
246  sets  forth  a  formula  admittedly  based 
on  the  so-called  rich  State-p<x)r  State 
concept.  The  orieinal  allotment  to  each 
State  is  either,  first,  the  amount  by  which 
S50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
from  5  to  17  years  of  age  in  the  State 
exceeds  a  sum  equaling  1  percent  of  a 
5-year  average  of  aggregate  individual 
income  for  ihat  State;  or.  alternatively 
second,  a  flat  amount  of  $5  per  child 
from  5  to  17  years  of  age,  whichever  is 
greater. 

You  will  note  from  the  third  column 
of  the  table  that  the  amount  is  set  forth 
by  which  all  of  the  States  would  either 
gain  or  lose  under  the  formula.  There 
are  18  States  that  gain  and  there  are  30 
States  that  lose  money  under  the  for- 
mula. In  theory',  the  States  that  lose 
money  are  the  richer  States,  and.  there- 
fore, should  aid  the  18  States  that  gain 
money.  Under  the  theory  of  the  bill,  the 
30  States  that  lose  money  are  all  able  to 
finance  their  own  education  systems 
within  their  States.  If  we  divide  the 
amount  that  a  State  pays,  by  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  $268,083,000.  we  will 
determine  the  percentage  that  the  ag- 
gregate taxpayers  of  each  State  pay  on 
the  total  appropriation.  In  the  case  of 
California,  that  is  82  percent.  Then,  if 
you  will  total  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  poor  States,  you  will  find 
it  to  be  about  $120,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  imder 
the  guise  of  aiding  education  in  the 


United  States,  are  raising  only  $120,0C0.- 
COO  for  needy  areas  and  yet  raise  $148,- 
COO,COO  for  States  that  admittedly  can 
finance  their  own  school  systems.  By 
multiplying  the  $120,000,000  by  8.2  j)er- 
cent,  it  is  readily  discernible  that  the 
State  of  California  would  pay  $9,840,000 
of  the  sum  raised  to  aid  the  needy  States. 
It  is.  therefore,  also  apparent  that  Cali- 
fornia pays  $12.564.C03  into  the  $148.- 
OCO.COO  pool,  to  be  distributed  to  States 
that  admittedly  can  finance  and  operate 
their  own  schools,  and  yet  receives  back 
only  S8.4?5  OCO.  In  other  words,  after 
paying  its  just  portion  to  aid  the  needy 
Slates.  Cahfornla  still  pays  $12,564  COT 
annually  to  help  the  Federal  Government 
ir^ltrate  education  in  States  that  can 
operate  and  finance  th°ir  own  schools, 
and  only  receives  back  57  percent  of  that 
amount.  This  amounts  to  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  taxpayers  of 
California  for  the  political  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  be  handed 
out  to  States  which,  like  California,  ad- 
mittedly can  finance  their  own  school 
system.s.  the  sum  of  $3,129,000.  This  la 
a  deliberate  fraud  and  theft  of  Cali- 
fornia taxpayers'  money  and  if  some  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  accomplish 
their  purpose,  to  increase  this  total  ap- 
propriation to  $5 .COO. 000  000.  the  fraud 
in  California  will  be  stupendous.  In  ad- 
dition to  paying  its  just  portion  to  aid 
the  necdv  States,  it  will  be  armually  de- 
prived of  S53,C00.0C0.  to  be  sent  to  States 
that  admittedly  have  no  more  need  for 
aid  than  California  has. 

Under  such  ciicumstances.  it  is  readily 
understandable  why  the  State  govern- 
ment officials  of  California,  like  those  of 
all  the  other  States,  have  made  no  re- 
quest for  Federal  funds  to  aid  the 
schools  of  their  States.  At  the  present 
time,  the  children  of  school  age  are  in- 
creasing in  California  at  the  estimated 
rate  of  40  percent  every  2  years. 

No  person  who  understands  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  246  and  is  aware  of  the 
circumstances  that  place  urgent  de- 
mands on  California  schools,  could 
reasonably  support  S.  246.  The  cost  of 
educating  a  child  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, in  CaUfornia.  is  estimated  at 
$180  p>er  year.  It  seems  unbelievable 
that  persons  attached  to  the  California 
school  system  should  support  a  power- 
ful teachers'  lobby  in  Washington,  when 
they  know  that  California  can  only  re- 
ceive $5  per  school  child  under  the  terms 
of  S.  246.  In  compliance  with  the  de- 
sires of  that  lobby,  they  are  now  polit- 
ically active  in  California.  They  arc 
propagandizing  the  taxpayers  of  that 
State  and  recommending  that  our  pres- 
ently over -burdened  taxpayers  pay 
$13,869,000  per  year  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Nation.  They  do  this  knowing 
that  California  is  now  being  flooded 
with  new  families  from  those  other 
States,  increasing  our  school  respon- 
sibilities at  an  alarmmg  rate.  These 
new  children  will  cost  California  at  least 
$180  per  year  to  educate.  Some  of  these 
proFwnents  undoubtedly  act  on  selfish 
motives — perhaps,  they  eventually  hope 
to  earmark  fimds  received  from  Wash- 
ington for  teachers'  salaries.  An  analy- 
sis of  S.  246  will  demonstrate  that  such 
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persons  are  shortsighted.  Out  of  a  self- 
ish motive,  they  are  deliberately  aiding 
in  setting  up  a  Washington  bureau  that 
will  further  disable  California  in  its 
ability  to  p>ay  hieher  teachers"  salaries 
and  increase  other  public  school  facil- 
ities. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  pubhc  edu- 
cation in  California  will  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  both  the  F>eople  and 
the  legislature  of  that  State  are  de- 
sirous of  impro^1ng  our  excellent  public 
schools  and  increasing  teachers'  salanes 
to  where  they  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
There  are  still  other  persons  attached 
to  the  California  public  school  system 
who  support  S.  246  as  a  political  step- 
ping stone  for  themselves.  We  hear 
reports  that  some  people  in  the  educa- 
tion field  in  Califorma  are  mouthing 
falsehoods  and  hall -truths  conceived  by 
some  of  theu-  WaLshington  lobbyists. 
They  are  willing  to  prostitute  their 
prestige  for  personal  political  gain,  and 
knowingly  make  confusing  statements 
on  this  subject,  which  is  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  understand.  To  be  a 
demagogic  functioning  part  of  such  a 
lobby  as  a  salaried  employee  in  the  field 
of  education  in  California  is  a  situation 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe. 

The  only  conceivable  pxirpose  of  the 
provision  granting  15.00  per  child  of 
school  age  in  S.  246  to  States  that  ad- 
mittedly can  finance  their  own  educa- 
tion, is  to  open  the  door  to  a  selfish  lobby 
in  the  future.  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing wire  from  one  of  such  persons. 
He  Is  presently  the  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Kern  County,  Calif. 
The  wire  as  received  by  myself,  reads  as 
follows : 

Ap»ii.  22.  1950. 
Hon.  TnoujLS  H.  Weedel, 
House  Oyice  Building, 

Washington,  D  C.' 
Two  years  ago  you  pledged  yourself  to  sup- 
port Federal  aid  to  education  without  Fed- 
eral control.  Your  single  vote  in  committee 
defeated  S.  346  which  did  not  contain  Federal 
control.  I  have  liked  you  and  your  family. 
Members  of  my  family  are  your  close  friends. 
Prom  my  point  of  view  you  have  not  carried 
through  on  yotir  pledge  to  education  and  I 
can  be  satisfied  with  results  only.  Passage  of 
the  Burke  bill  will,  however,  clear  your  record 
since  you  single-handedly  defeated  6.  24«. 
You  have  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  an 
adequate  Federal  aid  bill  without  Federal 
control  Is  passed  Into  law  before  honor  U 
restored  with  Catholics.  Masons,  teachers, 
trustees,  etc  ,  all  opposed  to  Federal  control 
of  education.  It  Is  obvious  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  can  be  continued  after  a  history 
ol  16S  yean'  support  with  Federal  control. 

JeSSC  D    8TOCKTOH, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

^  I  cite  the  wire  to  show  how  far  the 
National  Education  A.ssociatlon  has  gone 
in  organizing  the  country  for  political 
activity.  It  also  demonstrates  how  they 
wUI  u«e  elected  school  officials  In  the 
States,  who  are  themselves  politically 
ambttlou-s.  to  aid  In  setting  up  a  Wash- 
ington Bureau  intended  to  accomplish 
the  eventual  control  and  centralization 
of  education  In  the  United  States.  The 
wire  states  that  I  pledged  myself  to  Tot« 
for  a  partictilar  measure  before  I  was 
elected.  This  la  false.  8.  240  had  not 
«v«Q  been  drafted  at  the  time  I  am  al- 
to  have  made  the  pledge.     The 


State  law  of  California  makes  the  solici- 
tation of  such  promises,  as  well  as  the 
giving  of  such  promises  by  a  candidate,  a 
crime.  Perhaps,  that  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  Kern  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  know,  so  I  will  quote  the  Cali- 
fornia law  in  that  regard. 

ScBsrc.  5006  Soliciting  or  giving  pledge 
to  vote  in  specified  way  on  certain  prospec- 
tive measures  (acts  constituting  misde- 
meanor*: E%enr  person  Is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor who.  either  Individually  or  as  an 
officer  or  member  of  any  committee  or  asso- 
ciation, solicits  or  demands  of  any  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  supervisor,  school  direc- 
tor, or  for  any  legislative  body,  that  he  vote 
for  or  against  any  particular  bill  or  measure 
which  may  come  before  the  body  to  which 
he  may  be  elected.  Every  candidate  for 
any  of  such  offices  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
whi>  signs  or  gives  any  pledge  that  he  will 
vot«  for  or  against  any  particular  bill  or 
measure  that  may  be  brought  before  any 
such  body. 

(Elxcepted  pledge  or  promise:)  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any 
pledge  or  promise  that  any  candidate  may 
give  to  a  convention  by  which  he  may  be 
nominated  for  any  such  office,  or  to  those 
who  sign  a  certificate  for  his  nomination. 
(Enacted   1939.) 

The  wire  also  insists  that  in  order  to 
salvage  my  lost  honor,  I  aid  in  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  so-called  Burke 
bill.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
neither  the  author  of  the  wire,  nor  any- 
one else  in  America,  understood  the 
language  of  the  Burke  bill  at  the  time 
the  wire  was  sent.  The  only  thing  that 
was  certain  in  the  Burke  bill  was  that 
the  desires  of  the  CIO  and  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation would  be  accomplished.  For  po- 
litical purposes,  the  bill  did  earmark 
about  $300,000,000  for  school  teachers' 
salaries.  It  is  a  definite  deliberate  step 
away  from  local  control  of  educatioa 
It  is  an  expression  of  National  policy 
that  the  local  school  boards  will  not  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  determining  how 
local  school  funds  for  their  respective 
school  districts  should  be  expended. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  I  Mr.  BuHKzi  Is  the  author 
of  the  Burke  bill.  The  congressional 
directory  discloses  his  many  official  con- 
nections with  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
CIO.  The  fact  that  the  CIO  are  actively 
supporting  the  gentleman's  bill  cannot 
be  denied. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  his  wire,  the 
Kern  Coimty  superintendent  of  schools 
uses  the  common  tactic  of  demagog  poli- 
ticians by  referring  to  groups  and  classes 
of  honorable  American  citizens  to  which 
we  all  owe  and  give  respect. 

The  fact  Is  that  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  written  the  Kern  County  super- 
intendent of  schools,  enclosing  copies  of 
proposed  legislation,  expecting  to  receive 
comments  from  him  as  to  how  such 
legislation  would  affect  Kern  County, 
Calif.  On  those  occasions  I  also  antici- 
pated that  I  might  receive  an  opinion 
in  the  Interest  of  California  schools,  ex- 
pressed by  a  person  qualified  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  received  few  replies.  They  were 
expressed  in  generalities  and  It  now 
seems  clear  that  even  at  that  time  the 
author  of  the  wire  had  alined  himself 
with  the  left-wing  Invasion  which  has 


already  taken  control  of  the  E)emocrat 

central  committee  in  that  county  He 
Is  apparently  willing  to  dignify  their 
cause  by  having  the  title  "County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools'  attached  to  it. 
He  IS  apparently  willing  to  participate 
in  their  demagoguery  by  aiding  in  their 
programs  of  falsehoods,  half-truths, 
confusion,  corruption,  and  Federal  con- 
trol. 

The  wire  also  states  that  I  single- 
handedly  defeated  S.  246.  This  is  also 
false.  I  am  not  advised  whether  the 
Kern  County  superintendent  of  schools 
knew  the  statement  to  be  false  when  he 
made  it  or  not.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  power- 
hungry  element  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  lobby.  The  fact  is, 
I  could  not  support  S.  246  without 
amendments  to  protect  California.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that,  in  my  opinion.  S.  246 
was  so  amended  in  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  that  no  person 
could  reasonably  support  it  when  the 
motion  was  made  to  vote  it  out  of  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  fact  that  on  March  15 
I  cast  the  controlling  vote  to  keep  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education  open 
for  further  discissions  in  the  House 
committee.  Including  S.  246. 

I  could  not  support  S.  246  in  its  pres- 
ent form  because  it  discriminated 
against  California  schools  as  herein- 
above set  forth.  I  also  could  not  support 
aid  to  States  who  admittedly  can  finance 
their  own  education.  Such  action,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  only  requested  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  so  that  an 
existing  vicious  lobby  can  use  it  for  self- 
ish political  purposes.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  selfish  purposes  were  accom- 
plished, it  would  not  benefit  the  school 
teachers  of  my  State.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  also  unwilling  to  participate 
in  a  movement  by  that  lobby  group  to 
so  earmark  funds  as  to  take  them  from 
under  the  control  of  the  local  school 
board  of  trustees, 

I  also  oppose  any  provision  which 
would  give  money  to  a  State  on  the 
basis  of  children  of  school  age  in  that 
State,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  chil- 
dren actually  attending  school.  The 
Southern  States  have  enjoyed  a  long 
history  in  our  country.  They  were  not 
always  "poor  States."  However,  in  all 
that  history,  some  of  them  have  not  seen 
fit  to  pass  truancy  laws  and  require  a 
certain  degree  of  education  of  their  chil- 
dren of  school  ase.  I  believe  that  if  we 
handed  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  per 
year  to  some  of  the  political  machines  of 
the  Southern  States,  to  be  used  as  they 
saw  fit  without  truancy  laws,  we  would 
be  creating  the  very  situation  that  would 
soon  demand  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion in  those  States.  The  demand  would 
come  from  the  other  States  of  the  Nation 
that  are  paying  the  bill. 

The  education  discussions  in  the 
House  committee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  hearing  that  legislation 
have  been  interesting.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  could  not  support  a  requested 
amendment  providing  for  bus  transpor- 
tation for  private  schools.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  were  any  proponents  of  such 
amendments  that  desired  Federal  aid  to 
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private  schools.  In  fact.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  those  groups  that  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  Federal  assistance 
in  transporting  children  to  private 
schools  would  actively  and  strenuously 
oppose  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
private  schools,  as  such.  However.  I 
could  not  agree  with  such  groups  that 
transportation  to  school  is  an  auxiliary 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  individual 
child.  I  felt  that  such  service  would  be 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  render.  It 
would  be  unreasonably  costly.  I  also  felt 
that  adequate  teachers'  salaries,  play- 
ground facihties,  school  buildings,  and  so 
forth,  could  be  classified  as  benefits  to 
the  individual  child,  as  well  as  hot-lunch 
programs,  medical  attention,  and  trans- 
portation. The  question  in  my  mind 
was:  Is  bus  transportation  not  only  of 
benefit  to  the  individual  child  but  is  it 
also  a  benefit  to  the  private  school?  I 
felt  that  it  was,  I  believe  that  private 
schools  would  be  developed  in  the  future 
in  reliance  upon  bus  facilities.  They 
would  be  geographically  located  for  ef- 
ficiency purposes  in  reliance  upon  school 
transportation  facilities  supplied  by 
Washington.  I  believed  that  a  threat  of 
discontinuance  of  such  services  in  the 
future,  after  private  schools  had  oriented 
themselves  to  the  granted  services,  would 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  they 
would  affect  the  private  schools  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  threat  of  discontinu- 
ance of  Government  hand-outs  that 
leads  to  eventual  Government  control 
and  direction. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral lunch  program  and  physical  and 
medical  examinations  extended  to  chil- 
dren through  school  facilities  are  not 
education  and  are  not  of  particular  bene- 
fit to  a  school  so  as  to  alter  its  economic 
condition.  Tlie  transportation  amend- 
ment is  to  be  distinguished  from  these 
two  services  in  that  it  is  not  only  of 
benefit  to  the  individual  child,  but  it  is 
a  definite  economic  b?nefit  to  private 
school  education,  and  could  not  help  but 
alter  the  financial  policies  and  school 
plans  of  such  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  three  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  introduced  iden- 
tical bills  providing  for  Federal  aid  to 
needy  States.  The  number  of  my  bill 
is  H.  R.  7221.  It  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  but 
no  appreciable  time  was  allotted  by  the 
chairman  for  its  consideration.  That 
bill  is  free  of  the  following  objectionable 
features  of  Senate  bill  246: 

Pirst.  It  does  not  grant  aid  to  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  admittedly  do 
not  n?ed  such  aid.  It  grants  aid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  States'  efforts  to 
aid  themselves. 

Second.  It  covers  all  States  whenever 
the  income  of  the  States  falls  so  low  that 
such  States  carmot  finance  a  minimum 
standard  of  education  by  spending  that 
percentage  of  their  State  income  spent 
on  the  average  by  the  other  States  of  the 
Nation.  It,  therefore,  would  not  lead  to 
greater  and  greater  Federal  control.  The 
respective  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion would  have  complete  control  of  the 
funds. 

Third.  H.  R.  7221  is  not  both  unfair 
and  dislionest  as  is  Senate  bill  246.    It 


is  an  honest  proposal.  According  to  its 
avowed  purposes,  it  would  distribute 
money  only  to  those  States  that  ire  put 
forward  as  indigent  cases.  In  this  con- 
nection. Senate  bil!  246  restf  on  the  same 
purpose  by  way  of  argument,  but  by  its 
language  it  takes  from  all  of  the  States 
and  gives  back  to  all  of  the  States. 
Senate  bill  246,  therefore,  runs  up  a  heavy 
bureaucratic  expense  and  thus  demon- 
strates that  its  proponents  want  an  over- 
all distribution  so  as  to  eventually  exer- 
cise over  all  control. 

Fourth.  H.  R.  7221  is  not  a  group 
pressure  movement.  Although  in  fact 
it  accomplishes  the  purposes  expressed 
Nation-wide  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  it  is  not  supported  by  that 
lobby.  There  is  no  probabihty  under 
this  bill  that  the  powers  of  local  school 
trustees  would  ever  be  curtailed  by  ear- 
marking the  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
seme  lobby. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  adequately 
finance  the  needy  States  at  a  total  cost 
of  only  8120.000,000.  The  principles  ex- 
pres-sed  in  the  bill  would  not  require  or 
permit  the  appropriation  to  grow  into 
billions  in  a  few  years.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  to  induce  proponents  to 
grow  bolder. 

Sixth.  Instead  of  undermining  State 
responsibility  and  encouraging  indiffer- 
ence at  the  local  level,  H.  R.  7221  actu- 
ally stimulates  local  responsibility  and 
effort. 

Seventh.  By  its  formula,  it  only  gives 
aid  to  the  respective  needy  States  on 
the  basis  of  children  actually  attending 
school,  as  distinguished  from  gran<.s  for 
all  children  in  the  State  of  school  age. 
This  provision  would  stimulate  the  re-  , 
spective  States  to  require  the  attendance 
in  school  of  the  children  of  these  needy 
States. 

The  bill  I  introduced  admits  that  the 
Inability  to  give  adequate  education  in 
low-income  areas  of  the  country  creates 
a  national  problem.  It  admits  that  the 
State  of  California  has  an  obligation  of 
aoout  $9,000,000  per  year  in  that  regard. 
But  it  saves  $13,000,000  a  year  of  Cali- 
fornia income  to  be  expended  in  that 
State  as  its  citizens  rnif  ht  desire. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government,  by  its  policies, 
is  bleeding  the  States  of  the  Nation 
vchite.  Consumers  in  the  low-income 
areas  of  our  country  are  paying  exorbi- 
tant taxes,  collected  by  the  producers  of 
rutomobiles.  washing  machines,  and 
even  food  that  poor  families  must  eat. 
I  believe  the  whole  necessity  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  could  bo  alleviated  by 
a  change  in  those  spending  pohcies.  The 
adoption  of  all  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations  and  the  effective 
use  of  the  Hoover  Commission  plans  by 
the  administration  n-ould  save  the  Na- 
tion at  least  $2,225,000,000. 

If  Congress  believes  that  all  of  the 
States  or  any  of  them  is  unable  finan- 
cially to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
public  education,  then  there  is  a  way 
that  Congress  can  help.  It  would  be 
more  effective  than  through  any  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-educaticn  bill  providing  for 
$300,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States.  For  Instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  S.  2i6  would  provide  $11,708,000  to 


the  State  of  Arkansas;  it  Is  one  of  the 
poor  States.  Of  this  appropriation,  Ar- 
kansas taxpayers  would  contribute  $1.- 
716.000.  Thus,  Arkansas  would  gain 
about  $9,992,300  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers of  other  States,  including  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  a  much  better  way  to 
help  Arkansas,  California,  and  all  of  the 
other  States,  too.  It  is  a  very  simple 
method,  except  that  it  might  cost  this 
administration  some  votes.  The  Hoover 
Commission  reports  can  be  adopted  and 
honestly  put  into  effect  by  this  adminis- 
tration. We  could  also  save  the  entire 
Nation  over  $2,225,000,000  in  Govern- 
ment payroll  alone.  This  saving  to  Ar- 
kansas taxpayers  would  be  approxi- 
mately $14,000,000.  Arkansas  could 
then  increase  her  own  Scate  suppwrt  to 
education  by  that  amoimt.  which  is  over 
S4  000,000  more  than  the  Washington 
planners  intended  to  give  her  from  my 
State  and  the  other  so-called  rich  States. 
This  would  not  put  any  greater  biu-den 
upon  Arkansas  than  it  now  has  and  it 
would  put  no  burden  whatever  on  tax- 
payers of  the  other  States.  Certainly, 
there  would  be  no  threat  of  further  cen- 
tralization of  education.  If  this  policy 
could  be  adopted,  then  California  would 
not  pay  in  an  additional  $22,000,000  as 
required  under  S.  246,  but  she  would  ac- 
tually be  taxed  $267,000,000  less  than  she 
is  at  the  present  time.  California  then 
could  raise  that  amount  without  any  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  standard  of  living 
of  her  people  and  build  her  own  recla- 
mation projects  comparable  to  Central 
Valley,  or,  she  could  enter  upon  some 
other  projects  deemed  by  the  local  peo- 
ple to  be  in  the  gsneral  welfare. 

I.  of  course,  insist  that  this  is  the 
right  way  for  Congress  to  help  my  State 
and  at  the  same  time,  help  the  States 
of  low  income.  As  I  have  heretofore 
pointed  out,  California  is  now  F>aying 
$2,955,909,545  a  year  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  that,  she  gets  back  about  12 
percent.  S.  246  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  still  more  from  Cali- 
fornia and  give  back  only  about  32  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  we  think  of 
a  doctor  who  drained  three  pints  of  blood 
from  a  m?n  already  weak,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  you  lock  anemic.  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  You  need  aid.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  transfusion  of  a  pint 
of  blood  from  my  plasma  bank." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  first  step  in  sohing  some  of  our  so- 
called  minority  problems  is  to  insure 
available  education  facilities  so  that  free 
men  have  a  full  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  individual  excellence.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  "gimme  mine"  philosophies 
of  the  pressure  groups  that  made  this 
administration  possible  have  forced  upon 
our.  country  a  spending  program  that  is 
unjustifiable.  If  our  coimtry  survives,  it 
will  be  looked  upon  as  scandalous.  That 
political  program  of  tax  and  spend  forces 
producers  of  necessities  to  act  as  tax  col- 
lection agents  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  areas  of  our  country  that 
have  low  incomes.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  not  only  believe  that  a  lack 
of  education  in  these  areas  is  a  national 
problem,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  It  Is 
obvious  this  situation  has  been  created 
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In  the  well  of  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  by  the  tax-and-spend  protrram  of 
this  administration  and  its  predecessor. 
The  pressure  groups  have  provided  a 
compass,  now  Ik:  in?  used  by  this  admin- 
i5tration's  ship  of  State — the  four  points 
of  that  compa5;s  are  well  marked;  they 
point  in  all  four  directions — to  Govern- 
ment confusion,  corruption,  communism, 
and  control. 

The  prophecies  of  Andrew  Jackson  are 
coming  trje  Government  policies  of 
cheap  money  and  low  interest  rates  have 
destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  private- 
school  endowments.  High  income  taxes 
and  high  inheritance  taxes  have  also 
greatly  shrunk  the  sources  from  which 
gifts  for  private  schools  have  heretofore 
come  A  threat  of  Federal  control  and 
centralization  of  public-school  education 
heretofore  operated  by  local  cities,  towns. 
and  school  boards  is  a  justifiable  warn- 
ine  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  over 
2  000.000  children  annually  attending 
pri\'ate  element.ar\-  and  secondary 
schools  There  are  those  in  the  educa- 
tion field  who  even  desire  to  extend 
Washington  subsidies  and  controls  to 
junior  colleges  and  colleges. 

It  is  poor  deception  for  the  drafters  of 
legislation  to  put  a  clause  in  a  subsidy 
bill  providing  for  no  Federal  control  as 
was  done  in  Senate  bill  246.  The  lan- 
g-uase  of  the  bill,  delegating  and  with- 
holding powers,  is  the  controlling  fea- 
ture. We  have  only  recently  received  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  that  regard. 
When  farmers  accepted  subsidies  they 
also  got  controls;  when  some  of  them 
objected  to  the  controls  a  test  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Jackson 
ruled:  "It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process 
for  the  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  it  subsidizes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  desire  to 
quote  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  W  Gwink.  found  in  the  Con- 
caxssiONAL  Reccrb  for  Saturday.  July  26, 
1&47.  In  those  remarks,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwuni]  ably  ex- 
presses his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
lobby  now  desiring  to  mold  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bilL  Those  remarks 
are  as  follows: 

In  this  oonnecUoc,  It  U  most  enlightening 
to  see  bow  the  lobby  works  ajid  also  to  see 
reve&led  in  Ita  public  statementa  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  who  expect  to  control 
the  Ta«t  money  power  of  Federal  aid  and 
control  when  and  It  If  la  ever  granted. 

The  principal  registered  lobbyist  for  Fed- 
eral aid  la  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. It  has  a  membmhlp  of  38£.M3  paying 
dues  for  the  year  ending  May  31.  1M7.  at 
•  1.138.100.  Their  headquarters  and  person- 
nel are  greater  than  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Party  headquarters  combined.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  active  power  lobbies  In 
Washington  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
Through  Its  Journal,  of  national  drctilation 
among  teachers.  It  announces : 

"Arrangemenu  haTe  been  made  to  throw 
every  resource  of  the  NEA  |  National  Educa- 
tion Asaociationl  back  of  the  campaign  for 
Federal  aid  to  ediicatlon."  ^NEA  Journal. 
February  1»43.  p.  36.) 

"Activities  (summarlxedl  of  the  Director 
(Howard  A.  Dawson.  cUrector  of  rural  edu- 
catVm,  WEAj.  In  behalf  of  thU  bill  |tbe  Har- 
naon-BUck-rictcher  bUl.  1937)  as  follows: 
CandQcCed  ncgotlatlous  for  sponsf^rshlp  and 
to*ro^ctlon  of  the  blU  in  b-jth  Houai*, 
*»«^uilve  secretaries  of  State  educ.w 


tlon  associations  and  State  chairman  of  the 
legislative  cv^mmlsslon  arranged  for  con- 
trolling of  candidates  for  Congress,  for  the 
waited  States  Senate,  and  for  governor  In 
a  majority  of  the  States."  (NEA  convention 
bc>ard,  Cleveland.  1937  report,  p.  »46.) 

The  lobby  spealu  again : 

"We   have   powerful   friends   In    Congress. 

•  •  •  The  power  of  the  organized  teach- 
ing profession  has  but  begun  to  find  ex- 
pression and  I  predict  that  before  next  No- 
vember 7  (election  date)  there  will  be  many 
people  In  the  Nation  aware  that  the  school 
children  of  America  have  a  voice  of  Justice 
and  equity  as  well  as  a  voice  of  power  and 
of  influence."  (Dr.  Howard  A.  Dawson.  Con- 
CRFSSIONAL   RECORD,    1944.   p.   A4258.) 

Its  Journal  constantly  hammers  away  for 
federalization,  as  follows: 

"October  Is  an  important  month  for  the 
can^salgn  on  behalf  of  S.  637-H.  R.  2849, 
because    It    Is    the    month    before    election. 

•  •  *  Candidates  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation or  who  are  Indiflerent  to  the  public 
schools  should  be  defeated  wherever  pos- 
sible."    (NEA  Journal,  September  1945.) 

We  observe  that  whether  the  year  be  1937, 
1943,  1944.  or  1945,  the  partisanship  and  In- 
timidation remained  the  same.  Who  be- 
lieves that  this  self-righteous  and  haughty 
spirit  might  change  in  1948  or  any  other 
future  year  when  the  will  of  this  organized 
minority  of  "benevolent"  seekers  after  good- 
ness through  Federal  compulsion,  exercised 
by  Federal  bureaucrats,  has  been  Imposed 
upon  American  education?  Imagine  them 
as  the  educational  controllers  In  Washington 
dishing  out  billions  and  staying  content  to 
exercise  "no  control."  Imagine  them  as  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  education  changing 
Into  bureaucratic  lambs  that  would  never 
think  of  encroaching  upon  the  rlghu  of  free 
citizens  to  run  their  own  schools,  administer 
their  own  funds,  and  control  the  education 
of  their  own  children  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Then  imagine  what  will  happen  when  a 
million  school  teachers,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Janitors  and  assistants,  all  educational 
personnel,  have  become  the  direct  benefici- 
aries of  appropriations  which  they  might  get 
by  such  organized  pressure  politics.  Will 
they  not  quite  generally  support  the  candi- 
dates for  Congress  who  make  the  biggest 
promises?  Each  succeeding  election  our 
Central  Government  will  become  more  nearly 
controlled  by  employees  and  beneflclariea 
from  appropriations.  It  Is  the  vicious  circle 
of  statlsm.  Add  to  the  present  2,000,000 
Federal  employees  a  mllllun  Government- 
controlled  or  Influenced  teachers  and  public- 
school  personnel.  Then  add  a  million  ten- 
ants In  the  proposed  Federal  public  housing, 
and  you  have  attained  the  socialized  state, 
which  you  will  probably  have  to  keep  IndeQ- 
nltely. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  way  of  feeUng  and 
thinking,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  remind 
ourselves  of  the  brutal  truth  that  the  modern 
state  today  everywhere  Is  killing  off  a  free 
society.  Wherever  the  government  legislates 
and  appropriates  it  curtails  and  extinguishes 
stUl  another  realm  of  personal  and  cora- 
mimal  liberty,  responsibility,  and  economic 
capacity.  In  all  languages  and  among  all 
peoples,  big  government,  however  created, 
means  leu  freedom.  The  nation  is  always 
taken  over,  not  by  the  good  but  by  the 
roughest  and  toughest  when  the  one-party 
overpowering  police  state  is  finally  organized. 

We  should  constantly  remember  that  In 
otir  country,  until  now,  two  areas  of  the 
human  spirit  have  been  left  alone  by  our 
Central  Government.  Two  areas  have  been 
left  free  In  which  the  citizens  themselves 
ha%'e  governed — namely,  their  reUglous  Instl- 
tutloru  and  their  free  schools.  Protecting 
the  religious  area  there  ts  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  Itself,  forbidding 
th«  Government  to  maks  any  laws  restrict- 
ing freedom  In  religious  matters.     Above  any 


law  of  the  state,  man's  obligation  and  loyalty 
to  God  stand. 

Having  thus  safeguarded  the  religious 
freedom  by  explicit  language,  our  Constitu- 
tion proceeds  to  treat  Federal  Interference  la 
education  with  a  dignified  and  eloquent  si- 
lence. This  silence  reflects  the  fundamental 
faith  of  the  early  American  Government  la 
Its  free  citizens  as  the  proud  and  responsibl* 
custodians  of  their  children's  education. 
Until  now  the  Individual  States,  their  legis- 
latures, counties,  towns,  and  cities  have  stood 
fast  In  the  maintenance  of  their  constitu- 
tional liberty  against  each  encroachment  by 
Federal  authority  In  the  field  of  education. 
SUice  this  Is  an  established  fact  the  Insidi- 
ous pressure  groups  demanding  the  uncon- 
stitutional Interference  with  local  self-gov- 
ernment of  schools,  based  upon  local  support 
and  responsibility,  stand  revealed  as  belnj 
unauthorized  and  unrecognized  by  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  of  the  States. 

They  must  be  stopped.  They  must  be 
stopped  by  a  growing  passion  for  self-govern- 
ment and  by  a  resulting  fear  of  the  power 
and  propagandP  of  the  Federal  Government, 

Modern  history  proves  with  tragic  clarity 
that  where  a  nation's  education  Is  placed 
under  a  federally  controlled  system,  freedom 
dies  out.  May  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation never  become  the  Federal  Commissar 
of  Education  In  America. 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn],  it 
is  apparent  why  H.  R.  7221,  introduced 
in  this  Congress  by  myself,  and  other 
legislation  properly  confining  aid  to  tho 
areas  that  need  it,  have  not  had  consid- 
eration. To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the 
States  of  this  Nation  have  asked  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  proponents  of  this  subject 
are  the  above-mentioned  lobby  and  other 
spending  pressure  groups.  They  do  not 
want  permanent  legislation  covering  all 
States  of  the  Nation  when  either  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  future,  they  need 
reasonable  assistance  for  adequate  edu- 
cation. They  are  not  content  to  retain 
what  we  have  and  improve  upon  it. 
They  want  to  destroy  and  recreate.  Such 
action  is  vulgar  in  its  conception  and 
perilous  in  its  execution. 


Milk  for  the  Kiddies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  written  by  Alfred  D. 
Stedman.  in  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  of  May  21,  1950.  What  Mr.  Sted- 
man says  is  important  to  every  person  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  every  Member  of 
Congress: 

MU.K   FOB  THE  KIDDIES 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 
Unless  things  have  Improved  mighty  fast 
lately  In  Washington.  It  Is  not  far  from  the 
spreading  sycamores  that  shade  the  Capitol 
approach  to  sights  that  are  by  contrast  piti- 
ful The  limousines  with  their  coaU  of 
arms,  bearing  high-ups  and  their  ladles 
southward  to  yacht  landings  for  a  holiday 
Ball  on  the  bmad  Potomac,  must  Indeed  b« 
skillfully  chauflcured  to  miss  the  slums. 
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And  now  a  question  arises  as  to  hew  many 
of  the  kiddles,  white  or  black.  In  those  teem- 
ing, tumbledown  tenements,  are  coming  up 
to  minimum  health  requirements  In  milk  to 
c  rink.  Having  too  little  else  that  goes  aling 
with  sanitary  and  healthy  living,  often  not 
even  decent  water  closets,  these  myriads  of 
youngsters  or  their  parents  don't  have  money 
to  buy  a  lot  of  natvire's  finest  food.  All 
Americans,  rich,  poor,  and  medium,  are 
averagln<»  only  half  of  health  needs.  Thus 
hordes  of  people  In  seaboard  cities  are  a  vast 
potential  dairy  market.  Washington  there- 
fore symbolizes  one  side  of  a  two-sided  story. 

The  other  side  is  that  Midwest  dairying  Is 
crying  for  bigger  markets  for  mill:  and  cream. 
We  would  like  to  sell  In  seaboard  cities  pay- 
ing twice  the  price  In  oi.tlylng  areas  here. 
But  we're  barred — barred  not  Just  by  freight 
or  other  actual,  legitimate  cost  differences, 
but  by  legal  and  artificial  and  misused  sani- 
tary barriers  that  amount  to  tariff  walls. 

But  why  pick  on  Washington  that,  after 
all.  Is  only  one  among  many  seaboard 
markets? 

Well,  for  one  thing  It's  the  National  Capital 
we're  talking  about.  There  If  anywhere 
Americans  might  expect  that  commerce 
would  be  free.  Also  Washington's  city  coun- 
cil Is  the  National  Congress.  So  people  "out 
In  the  sticks"  can  properly  have  some  say 
about  what  goes  on  there.  Further,  the 
Congress  operates  under  the  Constitution. 
And  the  Constitution  happens  e.xplicltly  to 
fuibld  the  Imposition  Internally  of  Import  and 
export  exclusions  of  commerce  among  States. 

And  now  a  geographic  tariff  wall  has  been 
put  around  Washington's  surrounding  dairy 
area  In  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  nearby  Penn- 
sylvania and  V/est  Virginia  in  a  very  simple 
way.  This  Is  done  by  prohibiting  milk  and 
cream  shipments  from  outside  that  area  after 
July  1,  or  until  further  notice  beyond  that 
date. 

That's  the  effect,  by  the  District  health 
ofDcer's  own  statement  to  this  writer,  of  ac- 
tion he  has  taken  under  sweeping  powers 
conveyed  on  him  by  Congress.  His  order 
effectively  bars  milk  and  cream  si;ipments 
from  outside  of  Washington's  Inspection 
area.  The  exclusion  operates  absolutely  ir- 
respective of  compliance  of  outside  ship- 
ments by  areas  designated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  qual- 
ity requirements  of  State  boards  of  health — ■ 
requirements  officially  recorded  as  previously 
acceptable  to  Washington  health  authorities. 

The  Washington  trade  barrier  is  a  sample 
of  the  walls  being  erected  by  municipal  and 
State  regulations,  now  being  Increasingly 
fortified  by  Federal  milk  price  orders  in  sea- 
board cities.  A  camouflaged  Import  duty  is 
now  even  levied  upon  distant  shipments  into 
New  York  City — a  penalty  assessed  and  paid 
Into  the  market  fund  and  explained  as  being 
necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  distant  shlp- 
mont.s  purchased  at  a  bargain. 

And  while  such  tariff-like  barriers  are 
being  raised  around  seaboard  centers  against 
Midwest  milk,  ether  tariff  actions  of  an  In- 
ternational nature  Impend  in  Washington, 
where  expiration  of  United  States  Import 
licensing  authority  and  a  50-percent  cut  In 
the  14-cents-&-pound  butter  Import  rates  are 
scheduled  for  June  30. 

Thus  while  doors  are  being  closed  and 
walls  raised  to  reduce  milk  and  cream  ship- 
ments to  seaboard  cities  from  the  Midwest, 
the  barrlere  are  being  lowered  to  allow  more 
dairy  Imports  into  the  United  States  from 
other  countries.  So  we're  doubly  on  the 
short  end. 

But  someone  asks  whether  the  eastern 
cities'  high  prices  behind  their  barriers 
really  affect  us  much  alter  all,  since  the 
freight  rate  on  milk  of  around  $2  a  hun- 
dredweight fully  covers  usual  price  differ- 
ences between  here  and  Washington  or  New 
York,  so  we  couldn't  ship  there  anyway. 

The  an.swer  Is  that  those  things  do  affect 
us  In  vital  ways.    One  Is  that,  except  lor  the 


barriers,  cream  could  be  shipped  even  at  the 
present  freight  costs  from  many  points  In- 
cluding here  at  a  profit,  and  a  sharp  cut  In 
freight  rates  is  pending.  Also  means  of  con- 
centrating frozen  milk  as  well  as  cream  are 
on  the  way. 

More  Importantly,  the  eastern  high  prices 
serve  as  a  brake  on  milk  consumption  there. 
Also,  they  attract  sales  of  our  dairy  cows  out 
of  this  area.  With  the  huge  production  of 
milk  generally  per  cow,  that  means  a  large 
volume  of  milk  both  here  and  at  seaboard. 
Then  the  barriers  there  back  up  milk  close 
outside.  That  In  turn  piles  up  and  so  on 
progressively  until  there's  a  huge  supply  of 
Midwest  milk  and  cream  to  go  into  cheese 
and  butter.  And  then  the  Government's 
flat  price  support  system  on  butter  works 
out  to  hand  over  more  and  more  of  that 
market  to  seaboard,  thus  completing  the 
disruption  of  Midwest  dairying. 

In  describing  a  New  York  State  dairy  pro- 
motion campaign,  Jacob  Pratt,  president  of 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  has  writ- 
ten, "There's  one  liquid  shortage  New  York- 
ers aren't  worrying  about.  That's  a  milk 
one.  For  the  70.000  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  milkshed  find  themselves  with  quite 
the  opposite  situation.  Their  cows  ire  pro- 
ducing mere  and  more  milk.  But  people 
aren't  drinking  up  the  Increased  production. 
Rather  they're  net  even  consuming  as  much 
milk  83  in  the  past.  So  while  the  New  York 
State  consumers  haven't  a  milk  shortage  to 
disturb  them,  the  producers  have  an  over- 
supply  that  wrinkles  their  brows.  These  pro- 
ducers could  and  have  disposed  of  a  large 
amount  of  milk  to  manufacture  cheese,  but- 
ter, and  other  dairy  products.  But  thio  gives 
them  less  money  than  by  selling  it  in  fluid 
form." 

So  there's  a  dramatic  demonstratljn  right 
out  of  New  York  State  as  to  how  tho  East's 
milk  Is  backing  up.  Tne  Midwest  In  the 
critical  flush  period  ahead  is  sure  to  take 
the  brunt  of  the  effects  when  the  backlng-up 
proceeds  far  enough. 

But  the  Midwest  has  weapons  to  do  some- 
thing to  rectify  this  situation,  if  it  wishes 
to  use  them.  We  have  some  good  dairy  farm- 
ers In  both  the  Senate  and  House  oi  Congress. 
Washington's  city  council.  Also  the  Con- 
stitution happens  to  give  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  original  Jurisdiction  in  con- 
stitutional questions  In  which  States  are  par- 
ties. So.  If  the  Midwest  should  want  to  start 
a  legal  fight  to  knock  out  State,  municipal, 
and  District  of  Columbia  tariff  walls,  the 
way  should  be  open  to  take  the  case  right  to 
the  highest  tribunal  without  the  usual  tor- 
tuous appellate   processes. 

Some  of  our  Midwest  States'  dairy  officials 
might  try  bringing  the  legal  question  to  a 
head  by  selling  some  of  our  approved  and 
Inspected  grade  A  milk  and  cream  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  or  New  York  or  Boston 
to  folks  who  don't  feel  able  to  pay  eastern 
prices.  Or  maybe  better  ways  than  that 
could  be  found  to  bring  the  milk  tariff  walls 
tumbling  down  and  to  get  some  more  mUk 
into  the  stomachs  of  the  hungry  kiddies. 


That  Part  of  a  Minister's  Compensation 
Paid  in  Lien  of  Furnishing  Him  a 
Dwelling  Shoald  Be  Tax-Exempt 


EXTE^JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25  I  introduced  H.  R.  8405,  a  bill 


to  amend  section  22  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Under  existing  law,  the  rental  value 
of  a  dwelling  house  and  appurtenances 
thereof  furnished  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  as  part  of  his  compensation  is 
excluded  from  taxable  gross  income. 

Prior  to  the  addition  of  this  exclusion 
such  rental  value  was  considered  part 
of  a  clergyman's  income  and  was  consid- 
ered as  cash  and  taxable. 

In  1942  a  Federal  income-tax  ruling 
provided  that  despite  the  exclusion  of 
the  rental  value  of  a  dwelling  house  ac- 
tually furnished  "allowances  to  a  clergy- 
man given  in  lieu  of  providing  him  with 
a  parsonage  are  not  so  exempt." 

In  my  opinion  the  present  income- 
tax  law  with  respect  to  tax  on  a  minis- 
ter s  dwelling  represents  inequality  and 
should  be  amende<  to  include  exemp- 
tion from  gross  income  the  rental  money 
given  a  clergyman  in  lieu  of  actually 
furnishing  him  a  dwelling  house. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  8405,  will  end  this  dis- 
crimination and  will  help  hard-pressed 
ministers  of  all  faiths.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  realize  the  justice  in 
approving  this  legislation. 


Summary  of  Progress  in  Housbg  In 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  by 
Hon.  George  E.  Carr,  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority, 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
on  May  13,  1950.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Carr 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  outstand- 
ing housing  program  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Housing  Authority  under  the  direction 
of  Gov,  Chester  Bowles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  Progress  ey  State  Hocsinq 
authority 

To  the  Edftor  of  the  Coue.ant: 

Mr.  Howard  Hayes,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
the  Courant  Sunday.  May  7,  puts  forth  the 
Interesting  thesis  that  the  reason  we  need 
rent  control  In  Connecticut  Is  that  the  Con- 
necticut State  Housing  Authority  Is  not 
functioning  as  It  should. 

Since  the  present  State  housing  program 
calls  for  construction  cf  a  total  of  10,000 
family  units  and  most  experts  agree  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  about  70,000  family  unlls  In 
the  State,  it  Is  obvious  that  even  when  com- 
pleted, the  State  housing  program  will  not 
solve  the  housing  problem  for  the  whole 
State.  It  Is,  however,  providing  substantial 
relief  to  the  problems  of  some  10,000 
families. 

Mr.  Hayes  makes  a  great  point  ol  the  fact 
Governor   Bowles   had   proposed   a   bousing 
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program  to  build  56000  homes,  but  the 
hou&lng  autbcrity  has  not  produced  thenx. 
Re  dc-ea  not  mention  the  lact  that  the  Re- 
publicans controlling  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives m  the  greneral  assembly  refused 
to  adopt  that  proposed  program  and  thfit 
the  present  10.000-unit  program  reprei«nu 
the  bipartisan  compromise  program  finally 
approved  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  tbe  legislature. 

In  hu  letter  Mr.  Hayes  seeks  to  give  the 
tmpreaslcn  the  Connecticut  State  Housing 
AuthOTlty  has  msde  no  progre^^  in  pushing 
forward  the  State  housing  program.  Let  s 
take  a  look  at  the  record 

Last  July,  when  the  present  State  housing 
authority  took  over  the  expanded  moderate 
rental  housing  program,  168  units  were  oc- 
cupied after  2  years  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 1.821  units  were  under  construction. 
and  170  units  were  reedy  to  go  Into  con- 
struction. Now.  10  months  after  the  pres- 
ent staff  took  over  the  program,  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  units  then  under  con- 
struction are  completed — approximately 
6.800  persons  are  living  in  1.455  family 
units.  Nearly  3.000  units  are  under  con- 
struction with  occupancy  schedules  set  up 
to  provide  homes  as  quickly  as  possible,  a 
total  of  2,306  units  have  gone  under  ccn- 
Btruction  since  July.  Another  1.500  units 
are  slated  to  go  Into  construction  in  May 
and  June.  Mere  than  $63,000,000  of  the 
$65,000,000  aveiiable  for  moderate  rental 
hoiising  IS  under  signed  assistance  agree- 
ments with  local  housing  authorities,  as 
contrasted  with  about  $21,000,000  under 
signed  assistance  agre-?raent  last  JuJy  of  the 
$45,000,000  then  available.  The  reorgan- 
ized State  housing  authority  has  speeded  up 
progress  on  the  mixlerate  rental  prceram  all 
along  the  line  by  working  more  closely  with 
the  local  housing  authorities. 

The  other  facet  of  the  Connecticut  housing 
program,  the  home-ownership  program,  was 
enacted  by  the  1949  general  assembly.  When 
the  present  State  housing  authority  took 
over  last  July,  this  program  was  still  Just  a 
section  of  the  statutes.  Since  that  time,  the 
program  has  been  set  up  completely,  regu- 
lations drawn  up.  staff  assembled.  State  loan 
correspondents  appointed,  applications  proc- 
essed and  certificates  of  eligibility  issued,  and 
builders  and  prospective  home  buyers  in- 
formed of  the  working  of  the  program. 

Nearly  7,500  certificates  of  eligibility  for 
State  mortgage  leans  have  been  issued. 
Loans  to  164  Individual  home  buyers  have 
been  approved,  loans  to  operative  builders 
for  construction  of  388  houses  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  application  for  loans  from  hun- 
dreds of  eligible  families  and  several  large- 
•caie  oj^erative  builders  now  are  being  pccc- 
essed.  The  home  ownership  pr;  gram.  as*he 
building  season  reaches  its  height,  is  acceler- 
ating at  a  rate  that  makes  it  seems  probable 
tbat  moet  of  the  $30,000,000  available  for 
State  mortgage  loans  will  be  committed  by 
the  middle  of  the  summer. 

I  think  this  record  L.  an  enviable  one  and 
a  record  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  State 
can  ti.ke  pride.  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Hayes 
that  the  Connecticut  housing  program  will 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  rent  control,  but 
I  think  it  Is  essential  to  point  out  that  the 
10  000  hemes  to  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
-am will  represent  a  sizable  move  toward 
relieving  the  hardship  and  actual  suffering 
the  housing  shortage  Is  causing. 

Rents  paid  by  families  living  in  moderate 
rental  housing  projects  and  the  I'j  percent 
Interest  paid  by  families  obtaining  State 
mortgage  loans  on  new  homes  will  pay  back. 
with  interest,  the  money  borrowed  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  finance  these  pro- 
granvs  and  other  expenses  of  operating  tbe 
programs. 

Oeokge  E.  Ciuu. 
Chairman,  Connecticut  State  Houa- 
tng  Authority. 

HacTvoKo. 


Tbe  Pablic  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Missomi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29k  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi-x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Public  Right."  published 
in  the  Greenville  (S.  C.  >  News  of  May 
12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Public  Right 

It  is  of  course  not  surprising  that  the  bill 
by  Senator  Donnell  of  Missouri  to  prohibit 
railroad  strikes  is  bitterly  opposed  by  spokes- 
men for  the  railroad  unions. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  this  country 
needs  a  more  effective  policy  than  it  now  has 
to  protect  the  vital  public  interest  in  unin- 
terrupted operation  of  such  Indispensable 
utility  services. 

Spokesmen  for  railroad  executives  have 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee in  favor  of  this  measure  which  would 
comp>el  settlement  of  such  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration. And  it  is  significant  that  one  of 
these  witnesses  admitted  that  the  railroad 
managements  would  nut  have  approved 
compulsory  arbitration  some  years  ago. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  both  railway 
management  and  labor  realized  that  the 
recommendation  of  Presidential  l>oards,  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act,  were  not  binding, 
both  sides  formerly  believed  that  railway 
strikes  were  "unthinkable."  It  thus  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  processes  of  the 
law  in  effect  prevented  railway  strikes  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  both  sides  to 
abide  by  these  methods  of  getting  settlement 
of  disputes  without  a  strike. 

But  the  labor  groups  no  longer  have  that 
view,  the  witness  said,  and  more  definitely 
compulsive  legislation  is  necessary. 

And  it  is  a  logical  position,  we  think,  that 
where  absolutely  essential  public  utility 
services  are  involved,  if  both  sides  will  not 
voluntarily  abide  by  these  legal  processes 
to  settle  disputes  without  a  strike,  the 
public  interests  demands  a  definite  require- 
ment for  settlement  by  fair  process  of  arbi- 
tration when  negotiations  fall  to  bring 
agreement. 

Such  a  public  policy  now  clearly  seems  in 
order  not  only  as  to  railroads  but  to  other 
public  utility  services  actually  essential  to 
public  welfare.  Wlt!i  respect  to  these  serv- 
ices it  is  the  right  of  the  public  to  demand 
that  disputes  must  be  settled  without  pe- 
nalizing the  people. 


MainteDance  of  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIEUO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

HANrrA  Gioup  of  the  Pioneer  Wom;in, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  May  1 ),  1950. 
President  Hakhy  S.  TRuman, 

White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Mb.  PaxsiDtNT:  I  respectfully  forward 
the  enclosed  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  recent  mectii  g  of  the 
Hanlta  Group  of  Pioneer  Women  o:  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  'avorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LORETTA    ROCEIS, 

President,  Hanita  Group  of  I'ioneer 
Women. 

RISOLtmON 

Whereas  It  is  known  from  rellablr  sources 
that  arms  of  a  quality  and  quant  ty  indi- 
cating Intended  use  beyond  the  purpose  of 
Internal  security  are  being  supplied  to  the 
Arab  states  In  the  Middle  East,  most  particu- 
larly to  Egypt,  by  Great  Britain;  and 

Whereas  this  Arab  rearmament  by  Great 
Britain  has  the  acknowledged  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain 
has  denied  Israel  arms  for  its  defense;  and 

Wliereas  the  Arab  League  has  proclaimed 
Its  Intention  to  organize  a  united  economic 
and  military  front  of  all  Arab  state;  against 
the  struggling  Slate  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  of  the  genuine 
concern  of  the  United  Slates  for  t;ie  peace 
and  security  of  the  Middle  East:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Hanlta  Group  of 
Pioneer  Women,  in  meeting  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
on  May  17.  1950.  do  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  implement  its  proclaimed  concern 
and  desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by 
providing  Israel  with  arms  to  defe  id  itself 
thus  lending  its  strong  Influence  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Middle  Erst.  The 
cfHcers  of  the  Hanita  Group  of  Pioneer  Wom- 
en are  instructed  to  forward  this  resolution 
to  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 


President  Truman's  Dream  \/as 
Jefferson's  Nightmart 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  ARMS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  ylegislntive  any  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  19)6 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"President  Ti-uman's  Dream  Was  Jef- 
fersons  Nightmare,"  published  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  of  May 
17,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRE.SIDENT  Truman's  Dream  Was  Jeitcrson's 
Nightmare 

"We  aie  a  party  that  is  not  sfraid  to 
dream,"  President  Truman  told  his  Jefferson 
JubUee  audience  in  Chicago  Monday  night. 

This  popular  note  drew  applauie.  This 
was  the  sort  of  talk  people  like  to  hear,  as 
those  who  composed  that  theme  .tong  for 
Mr.  Truman  knew  only  too  well. 

The  President's  summary  of  the  over-all 
political -economic    phUosophy    of    the    Fair 
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Deal  was  accurate.     Much  of  it  is  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  on. 

A  dream  is  a  series  of  thoughts.  Images, 
and  emotions  occurring  during  sleep.  If  it 
la  pleasantly  optimistic,  we  hate  to  be  rudely 
awakened. 

Mr.  Truman  wants  everybody  to  feel  con- 
fident that  everything  will  come  out  all 
right.  He  tells  us  not  to  worry.  Just  let 
"the  Government  "  take  care  of  everything, 
and  everything  will  be  Just  fine. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  who  are 
normally  skeptical  when  awake,  to  keep  on 
dreaming  forever.  A  sporiflc  is  Indicated. 
A  narcotic,  like  opium,  which  in  time  be- 
comes hablt-formlng,  and  causes  the  pa- 
tients to  call  for  more  of  the  same  Utopian 
stuff  in  Increasing  doses,  until  like  con- 
firmed drug  addicts,  they  become  moral  im- 
beciles, their  will  power  shatte.-ed,  maudlin 
slaves  to  the  master's  will. 

The  ultimate  result  is  what  tin  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister  denounced  as  "stale 
Idolatry."  The  Reverend  Harrison  R  Ander- 
son earnestly  Implored  Mr.  Truman  to  "quit 
playing  with  the  truth."  Apparently  Mr. 
Truman  failed  to  listen  in  on  Mr.  Ander- 
son's sermon,  for  the  very  next  day,  he  opened 
the  big  wind-up  speech  of  his  uonpoiltlcal 
tour  with  the  following  words: 

"The  American  people  have  chosen  our 
party  as  their  instrument  to  create  the  kind 
of  Nation  Jefferson  dreamed  of  " 

It  is  true  that  the  great  Virginian,  with 
almost  clairvoyant  pxDwer,  foresaw  the  kind 
of  Nation  Mr.  Truman  would  make  of  us. 

'I  see  with  the  deepest  affliction,  "  he  wrote. 
"the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  Federal 
branch  of  our  Government  is  advancing  to- 
ward •  •  •  the  consolidation  in  Itself 
of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic.  •  •  • 
The  multiplication  of  public  offices.  Increase 
of  e.xpense  beyond  Income,  growth,  and  en- 
tailment of  the  public  debt  •  •  •  (these) 
are  Indications  soliciting  the  employment  of 
a  pruning  knife." 

Yet  those  who  would  wield  the  pruning 
knife  are  condemned  by  Mr.  Truman  as 
"backward-looking  obstructionists." 

And  the  Fair  Dealers  had  the  consummate 
gall  to  advertise  that  Chicago  rally  as  the 
Jefferson  Jubilee. 


Any  Other  Way? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
WcdJiesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Any  Other  Way?"  published  in 
the  Petersbui-g  iVa.)  Progress- Index  of 
May  12.  J  950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ant  OTHta  Wat? 

Tlie  strike  of  locomotive  firemen  which  is 
paralyzing  four  major  railway  systems  has 
the  marks  of  an  unnecessary  and  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  affair. 

The  featherbedding  which  is  the  basic  is- 
sue In  the  firemen's  demands  makes  no  ap- 
peal to  public  sympathy,  nor  are  the  railroads 
generally  In  a  financial  position  which  per- 
mits them  to  engage  In  uneconomic  practices 
In  order  to  avoid  trouble.    A  public  which 


is  already  paying  a  high  price  for  rail  trans- 
portation should  look  with  no  favor  on  the 
creation  of  unnecessary  jobs  which  would 
force  rates  higher  or  at  least  operate  against 
eventual  reduction. 

With  the  railway  mediation  board  having 
abandoned  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  with 
doubt  existing  that  the  President  could,  if 
he  would,  take  emergency  action  to  restore 
service,  no  end  is  in  sight  for  the  strike.  It 
is  entirely  legal.  It  could  be  contagious,  in 
which  event  It  would  play  havoc  with  the 
Nation's  economy.  Such  results  would  be 
bad  enough  at  any  time,  and  they  are  made 
Intolerable  by  the  present  tenseness  of  the 
world  situation. 

Consequently  Senator  Donnell's  bill  to 
outlaw  railroad  strikes  by  eslablishing  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  under  which  both  parties 
would  have  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
Presidential  board  in  case  of  major  disputes, 
has  more  appeal  than  it  otherwise  would 
have.  Compulsory  arbitration  has  not  been 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Instances  where  the  public  interest 
is  directly  affected  the  slugging-lt-out  or 
sltting-it-out  processes  cannot  be  accepted 
as  normal.  Since  neither  side  likes  the  idea 
of  compulsory  arbitration  the  existence  of 
such  a  law  should  make  for  a  more  reasonable 
spirit  at  the  bargaining  table. 


Maintenance  of  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

American  Zionist  Council, 

btttfalo  committei, 
Buffalo.  S.  Y.,  May  19,  1950. 
President  Haret  S.  Tbitman, 

White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
De\r  Mr.  President:  I  respectfully  forward 
the   enclosed   resolution   which    was   unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Buffalo  Zionist  Council. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Recttr, 
Chainnan,  Buffalo  Zionist  Council. 

RESOLtrriON 

Whereas  It  is  known  from  reliable  sources 
that  arms  of  a  quality  and  quantity  indlc:it- 
Ing  Intended  use  beyond  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
nal security  are  being  supplied  to  the  Arab 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  mcst  particular- 
ly to  Egypt,  by  Great  Britain;  and 

Whereas  this  Arab  rearmament  by  Great 
Britain  has  the  acknowledged  epproval  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time,  Great  Britain 
has  denied  Israel  arms  for  its  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  League  has  proclaimed 
its  intention  to  organize  a  united  economic 
and  military  front  of  all  Arab  States  against 
the  struggling  State  of  Israr ';  uid 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  cf  the  genuine 
concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Middle  East;  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Buffalo  Zionist 
Council,  do  call  upon  the  United  States  to 
Implement  Its  proclaimed  concern  and  de- 
sire for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  by  provid- 
ing Israel  with  arms  to  defend  itself  thus 


lending  Its  strong  Influence  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Buffalo  Zionist  Council  are  in- 
structed to  forward  this  resolution  to  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman. 


Opinion  on  McCarthy  Splits  Along  Party 
Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LuFEVRE 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  taken 
from  last  evening  s  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  back  in  my  district 
over  the  week  end  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  many  people  ready  to  offer 
their  opinions  on  Senator  McCarthy's 
charges  against  the  Department  of 
State.  Not  long  ago,  some  letters  from 
constituents  would  indicate  that  some 
felt  that  Senator  McCarthy's  charges 
were  only  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  to  seek  publicity.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  today  are  taking  this 
matter  more  seriously  and  very  definitely 
let  you  know  they  are  for  investigating 
all  Government  departments  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  rid  Government  agencies  of 
subversive  elements.  With  this  much 
background  on  the  subject,  I  think  the 
following  article  bears  out  the  situation 
as  I  have  found  it  among  my  own  con- 
stituents: 

Opinion  on  McCahtht  SPLrrs  Along  Pa«tt 
Lines — Democrats  Divided,  Rxpttblicans 
Vote  2  to  1  That  Charges  Are  Hzaltht 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion) 

What  you  think  of  Senator  Jostph  Mc- 
Cartht's  charges  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  likely  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 

A  Nation-wide  opinion  survey  by  the  insti- 
tute finds  that  Democrats  who  have  heard 
or  read  about  the  charges  are  evenly  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  country. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  2-to-l 
ratio,  think  the  airing  of  the  McCarthy 
charges  has  been  a  good  thing. 

More  than  8  out  of  every  10  persons  (84 
percent)  questioned  in  the  survey  said  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tor's charges.  In  comparison  with  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge  of  other  national  topics,  tbia 
is  a  high  proportion. 

The  McCartht  aCair  has  many  ramifica- 
tions, with  his  supporters  saying  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  lax  about  Com- 
munists while  his  critics  say  *he  McCartht 
charges  are  fantastic,  are  handicapping  our 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

Antl-McCARTHT  forces  also  declare  that 
the  issue  Is  not  so  much  whether  there  were 
Communists  in  the  State  Department  as  It 
is  whether  the  number  there  was  any  greater 
than  In  any  other  Government  department 
of  comparable  size,  or  in  private  business  or- 
ganizations employing  as  many  people. 

While  the  average  American  has  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation  regarding 
Communists   in   Government,   he   can   pasa 
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judgment  on  the  question  of  whether  Sena- 
tor McCa2Tht  s  charges  are  doing  more  harm 
than  good. 

That  question  waa  put  to  voters  in  the  In- 
ttltute  survey  in  the  foUcwlng  manner: 

"Some  people  say  these  charges  are  doing 
the  country  more  harm  than  good.  What 
do  you  think?"" 

Here  \s  the  national  vote: 

Pcrcc'^t 

Barm 29 

Good 39 

No  opinion 16 

Havent  heard  of  charges 16 

The  sharp  difference  of  opinion  according 
to  political  afflllatlon  is  seen  In  the  following 
Tote  of  persons  who.  In  answer  to  another 
question  on  the  survey  ballot,  classify  them- 
selves  as  eith-r  Democrats  or  Republicans. 


Repiib- 

liCTJlS 

rerno- 
cruls 

nam .^ _.^ 

Good 

Ptrcent 
22 

Hi 
IS 
13 

rtrcmf 
33 
35 

Ko  opinion 

M 

Haven't  beard  of  char?e$ 

18 

The  survey  Is  the  first  test  of  national  sen- 
timent on  the  McCarthy  charges. 

Among  college-trained  persons  Inter- 
viewed. 41  percent  said  they  thought  th« 
McCarthy  charges  are  harmful,  while  46  per- 
cent said  they  are  a  good  thing,  and  11  {>er- 
cent  gave  no  opinion,  leavini?  2  percent  who 
had  net  heard  of  the  charges  at  the  tune 
of  the  survey. 


It  Goes  Right  to  White  Hoase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENAPE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titJed  "It  Goes  Right  to  White  House." 
pubhshed  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  of 
May  12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Goes  Right  to  WnrrE  HotJs« 

The  railroad  firemen's  strike  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  dangerous  monopoly  powers 
exercised  by  many  labor  unions.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  welfare  these  powers 
must  be  restricted.  But  we  shall  have  to 
look  elsewhere  than  President  Truman  for 
relief.  He  Is  afraid  of  Ics.ng  votes  If  he  acta 
to  protect  the  general  welfare,  as  he  is  sworn 
to  do. 

The  firemen's  brotherhood  Is  striking  for 
a  third  man  on  multiple-unit  Diesel  locomo- 
tives. Two  Presidential  fact-finding  boards, 
functioning  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
have  found  no  Justice  whatever  In  this  de- 
mand and  have  rejected  it. 

Therefore  the  firemen  are  really  Just  try- 
ing to  featherbed  the  Diesels.  To  gain  their 
end  they  are  using  their  power  to  strangle 
the  economy  of  large  sections  of  the  country 
»rd  to  cause  widespread  public  suffering. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  once  regarded 
M  a  model  of  lu  kind.  It  worked  well  for 
many  years.  But  the  indulgence*  of  Presl- 
d«Bts  Roosevelt  and  Truman  imdermlned  th« 
Railway    Labor    Act.      When    a    brotherhood 


didnt  get  exactly  what  It  wanted  from  a 
Presidential  fact-finding  board  it  struck, 
and  then  got  what  It  wanted  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Th*  situation  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  a  union  is  willing  to  paralyze 
the  economy  In  order  to  win  a  featherbed- 
ding  deoiand. 

That  is  what  happens  when  Presidents  are 
more  Interested  in  votes  than  in  the  general 
welfare.  Properly  administered,  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  probably  would  still  work.  But 
It  won't  be  properly  administered  under  Mr. 
Truman. 

New  legislation  is  therefore  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  disastrous 
railway  tie-ups.  Either  there  must  be  real 
ccmpulscry  arbitration  to  prevent  the 
unions  from  high-handedly  rejecting  the 
r\ilings  of  mediation  boards  and  calling  a 
strike,  or  the  unions  must  be  shorn  of  their 
power  to  strike  whole  networks  of  railroads 
vital  to  a  region"s  economy.  Relief  can  come 
only  through  a  public  demand  which  will 
convince  Congress  that  Mr.  Tniman  is  wrong 
W  en  he  thinks  Irresponsible  strikes  win 
votes. 


Communism  Feed*  on  the  Absence  of 
Reforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

("  F 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  recent  address  by  Del- 
bert  Clark  of  the  New  York  Times  who, 
in  his  usual  incisive  way.  says  a  great 
many  things  that  I  have  been  saying  for 
a  long  time;  but  I  confess  that  fre- 
quently he  says  them  better. 

Delbert  Clark  will  be  remembered  as 
the  brilliant  Now  York  Times  corres- 
pondent in  occupied  Germany  who,  for 
several  years,  was  the  vocal  conscience 
of  our  military  authorities,  and  who  re- 
peatedly and  mercilessly  exposed  the 
failure  of  the  denazification  and  decar- 
telization  programs.  I  wish  that  he 
were  still  performing  that  function  in 
Germany,  where  his  voice  is  greatly 
needed.  I  have  made  two  minor  dele- 
tions out  of  deference  to  the  rule  of 
comity;  the  remainder  of  his  address  fol- 
lows as  reproduced  by  the  Times: 
Democract    on    th«    Defensivk 

(By    Delbert   Clark,   director   of   educational 
activities) 

There  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  substantial  groups  in  the  United  States 
who  wish  to  change  our  familiar  society  from 
what  it  has  been  to  something  quite  different. 
Their  influence  rises  and  falls  In  direct  ratio 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tension  in  Interna- 
tional relations  and  in  domestic  economics. 

These  groups  divide,  roughly.  Into  Com- 
munist ard  Fascist,  and  they  are  not  always 
easy  to  Identify.  But  they  all  have  one  aim  in 
common — the  substantive  alteration  of  the 
Institutions  which  have  made  America  great 
and  prosperous. 

Between  these  extremes  of  right  and  left, 
both  hostile  to  American  Ideals,  are  the  rest 
of  U.S,  the  vast  maj'^rlly.  Most  of  us  advo- 
cate no  substantial  change,  nor  any  change 
at  all.  Our  one  great  desire  Is  to  continue 
more  or  less  Intact  the  forms  and  principle! 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  over  a 
century  and  a  half,  because  they  are  com- 
fortable and  generally  satisfactory. 


But  among  us  there  are  some,  a  relatlv* 
few  by  comparicon,  whose  backgrou  id,  edu- 
cation, and  general  view  of  commu  lity  life 
Impel  them  to  think  more  in  terms  of  "'the 
general  welfare"  than  the  rest  of  us  These 
Individuals  advocate  neither  fascism,  com- 
munism, nor  as  a  rule  any  "ism"  at  all,  but 
only  adjustment  of  specific  operatloni  1  faults, 
plus  a  general  Improvement  In  cur  democratic 
system,  so  that  life  may  be  even  bet  ,er  than 
It  is  for  a  larger  number  of  people.  Not  all 
their  Ideas  are  nccesiarlly  sound,  tut  they 
are  acting  in  the  host  and  mcst  patrl  ;tlc  tra- 
dition, upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded 
and  has  prospered. 

At  one  time  in  our  national  hlstcry  such 
people  would  have  been  called  lib^  rals,  at 
another  time  pro^-ressives;  what  thj  y  stood 
for  might  have  been  opposed  by  soaae.  but 
few  would  have  dared  condemn  then,  as  b:;d 
citizens.  Yet  in  the  past  few  ycsrs  they 
have  found  It  more  and  more  ieconomlcally 
and  socially  unsafe  to  continue  as  In  the 
past.  They  find  themselves  criticized  is  Cnm- 
munlsta  or  fellow-travelers  fur  supporting 
equality  of  oppoitunlty  for  all;  for  h'llevlng 
what  the  Constitution  says  about  civil  rights; 
for  publicly  preferring  peace  to  war;  for 
espousing  Federal  aid  for  low-incom;  hous- 
ing; for  believing  in  Government-sp)nsorcd 
health  Insurance;  for  supporting  the  idea  of 
world  government.  And  within  the  past 
month  we  have  even  been  subjected  to  the 
spectacle  of  high-minded,  patriotic  citizens 
being  denounced  as  traitors  becat  se  the 
foreign  policy  they  advocated  in  a  specific 
Instance  had  not  worked  out. 

So.  by  a  deadly  appeal  to  fear  and  Ignor- 
ance^ fostered  in  some  cases  by  organizations 
In  themselves  violently  anti-Amerlci.n.  the 
only  means  Americans  have  of  seeklr  g  con- 
stant Improvement  in  a  system  In  which 
they  believe  enough  to  want  to  see  it  Im- 
prove, is  removed  or  rendered  hazirdous. 
And  the  way  is  paved  for  the  United  Slates 
to  slip  into  something  resembling  a  .fascist 
state  without  the  addition  or  repeal  of  a 
single  law  or  of  a  single  clause  in  the  1  ederal 
Constitution. 

Fascism,  said  Prof.  Charles  A.  Sle{.mann, 
of  New  York  University,  Is  the  ultimate  up- 
shot of  growing  to  like  what  you  git.  and 
he  might  well  have  added  that  Its  d<;velop- 
ment  Is  greatly  facUitated  when  tho;;e  who 
do  not  like  everything  they  get  are  scared 
out  of  saying  so.  We  are  confrontel  with 
the  necessity  for  accepting  the  ^adershlp 
of  one  set  of  enemies  of  democracy  to  avoid 
being  classed  as  followers  of  another  s?t,  and 
between  these  millstones  large  numbers  of 
decent,  loyal  Americans  are  being  ground. 

The  political  middle  class,  which  Includes 
most  of  us.  Is  in  serious  peril  of  being  wiped 
out,  casualties  in  a  cold  civil  war.  When  It 
Is,  and  not  one  dares  any  longer  tc  criti- 
cize for  fear  of  losing  his  livelihood,  then 
the  unmasked  forces  of  communism  and 
fascism  will  be  free  to  fight  their  cbrccne 
battle  over  the  corpse  of  the  oldest  an  1  larg- 
est democracy  In  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  this  point  that 
all  antidemocratic,  totalitarian  thoug  it  and 
action  Is  abhorrent  to  me  and  should  be  to 
all  Americans.  The  Platonlan  theory  of  gov- 
ernment by  an  elite  group,  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple aren"t  bright  enough  to  govern  them- 
selves. Is  very  much  with  us  today,  among 
people  who  never  heard  of  Plato.  It  Is  the 
opposite  of  democracy,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  there  Is  no  essential  difference,  opera- 
tionally or  philosophically,  among  its  ad- 
vocates. They  may  be  Cnmmunlstc,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  German -American  Bui.d,  or 
members  of  the  Christian  Front,  or 
knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  white 
camella,  the  purple  stlnkweed.  or  wnatever 
botanical  specimen  they  happen  to  choo.re. 
All,  In  the  In.st  analysis,  want  the  same 
thing— the  destruction  of  democracy. 

As   It   has   worked   out   In  America,   many 
prominent  cUlzeiu,  deeply  concerned   with 
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the  simple  fact  of  having  to  earn  a  living, 
have  chosen  to  forego  all  other  activity,  to 
become  nonentities,  so  far  as  exercising  the 
normal  duties  of  citizenship  is  concerned. 
Some,  to  reinforce  their  spiritual  air-raid 
shelters,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  denounce 
publicly  all  that  they  have  stood  for  In  the 
past.  But  a  few,  less  timid  or  more  con- 
firmed in  their  views,  have  refused  to  Join 
the  league  of  frightened  men  and  have  stood 
their  ground.  They  have  refused  to  con- 
cede that  democracy  is  a  dead  duck,  and  are 
convinced  that  what  Is  happening  to  a  few 
can  happen  to  everybody,  If  nobody  is  In- 
terested enough  to  fight  back. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  mass  assault 
upon  the  artists  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly film  and  theater  actors,  led  by  one 
Myron  Fagan,  a  disappointed  playwright, 
whose  book,  "Red  Treason  in  Hollywood." 
listed  150  people  as  Communists,  starting 
with  that  pillar  of  conservatism,  Louis  B. 
Mayer.  He  received  liberal  financial  aid 
from  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  former  spiritual 
gadfly  for  Huey  Long,  and  now  leader  of 
one  of  our  several  American  fascist  move- 
ments. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  average  American 
pays  more  attention  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  a  film  star  than  to  those  of  the 
wisest  political  scientist  on  earth,  and  that 
If  the  film  stars  could  be  forced  to  shut 
up.  It  would  be  a  great  victory  for  the  haters 
of  democracy.  I  don"t  say  all  film  stars  are 
politically  pure,  but  the  Fagan  list  was 
ridiculous. 

A  wave  of  fear  spread  over  the  film  In- 
dustry. Many  ducked  into  the  nearest  fox- 
hole, or  Joined  their  accusers  in  denourtc- 
Ing  what  they  had  previously  advocated. 
Those  who  did,  seemed  to  find  their  paths 
miraculously  smoothed,  financially  speak- 
ing. Those  few  who  did  not,  continued  to 
be  subjected  to  the  worst  sort  of  smear 
publicity. 

One  member  of  the  Hollywood  community, 
Jack  Tenney,  delivered  In  1939  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Hollywood  Antl-Nazl  League  in 
which  he  denounced  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee  In  unmeasured  terms. 
Ten  years  later  Tenney,  now  a  State  Sena- 
tor, was  branding  as  pro-Communists  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  members  of  the  Antl- 
Nazl  League  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
addressing  it  In  1939.  And  the  committee 
he  headed  was  a  carbon  copy  of  the  one 
he  had  then  attacked. 

It  Is  common  talk  that  the  most  fright- 
ened class  of  people  In  America  today  Is  the 
great  body  of  Federal  employees,  who  feci 
their  loyalty  Is  being  Investigated  In  accord- 
ance with  extremely  vague  criteria.  Yet  the 
Federal  employee  has  a  minute  source  of 
comfort,  so  far  as  Job  security  goes.  In  the 
existence  of  elaborate  appeal  machinery 
which    is    frequently   effective. 

No  such  machinery  exists  for  the  privately 
employed  citizen  who  Is  accused,  not  by  an 
official  agency,  but  by  an  Irresponsible  news- 
paper, by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  by  Westbrook 
Pegler,  or  by  some  sinister  pamphleteer  or 
confessed  traitor  squatting  snugly  behind 
the  statute  of  limitations.  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  a  citizen  so  maligned  has  recourse 
to  civil  suit.  But  he  cannot  bring  a  libel 
charge  against  a  witness  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  or  a  Senator  speaking  on 
the  floor  wrapped  In  his  toga  of  Immunity. 
Even  If  he  has  the  opportunity.  It  takes  a 
lot  more  money  than  most  people  can  afford 
or  even  lay  their  hands  on  and  until  that 
suit.  If  any.  Is  decided,  the  smear  cam- 
paign goes  on. 

Paul  Draper,  the  dancer,  a  while  back 
brought  suit  in  Connecticut  against  • 
woman  who  publicly  called  him  a  Commu- 
nist. I  don't  know  Draper,  nor  do  I  know 
whether  be  Is  or  Is  not  a  Communist.     But 
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I  do  know  that  a  large  and  extrenvely  nolse- 
some  newspaper  chain  whipped  up  a  violent 
campaign  of  sjrnthetlc  fury  against  him  be- 
fore the  case  was  heard  in  court,  and  fright- 
ened a  broadcasting  company  into  repri- 
manding the  conductor  of  a  proj^am  who 
had  Invited  Draper  to  appear. 

This  Is  the  very  nearly  perfect  illustration 
of  the  new  and  terrifying  notion  that  a  citi- 
zen is  no  longer  Innocent  until  proved  guilty, 
a  logical  corollary  of  the  doctrines  of  guilt  by 
association.  Thus  a  popular  New  York  news- 
paper was  able  to  say  in  all  apparent  serious- 
ness that  Alger  Hiss  had  ample  ojjportunity 
to  prove  himself  innocent. 

This  alarming  state  of  affairs  has  come 
about  as  a  direct  result  of  our  cold  and  very 
uncivil  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
come  to  accept,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
what  amounts  to  Soviet  direction  rot  only  of 
our  foreign  policy,  but  of  our  internal  prac- 
tice as  well.  When  people  get  the  idea  that 
their  physical  safety  Is  in  danger,  anything 
connected  with  that  threat  tends  ".o  beccme 
an  object  of  fear  and  loathing.  And  when 
the  threat  depends  for  Its  existence  and  ex- 
pansion upon  a  body  of  ideas,  as  does  com- 
munism, then  the  hatred  and  fear  sire  multi- 
plied, because  you  cannot  kill  an  iaea  with  a 
gun. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  arming  for  de- 
fense against  Russia,  but  we  are  pretty  sure, 
if  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  ideological  weapon  of  communism 
Russia  would  not  be  a  serious  threat.  It  is 
a  weapon  which  is  sharpened  by  human 
misery,  as  we  have  recognized  In  our  point  4 
and  Marshall  plans.  We  may  by  a  show  of 
force  prevent  Soviet  armies  from  marching, 
but  no  conceivable  multiplication  of  military 
alliances  alone  can  stop  an  Idea  from 
marching. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  appropriated  to  Its  own  purposes  the 
sponsorship  of  many  reforms  which  hitherto 
had  been  considered  not  at  all  disreputable 
and  which  have  long  been  advocated  by  re- 
spectr.ble  people  the  world  over.  Yet  in  the 
year  1950  we  Incline  to  denounce  these  very 
desiderata  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Communists  also  say  they  believe  in  them. 

Anyone  famUiar  with  the  writings  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
last  thing  the  Communists  want  is  peaceful 
reform,  for  if  human  grievances  are  ad- 
justed, human  misery  mitigated,  by  civilized 
means,  then  the  proletarian  revolution  is 
Indefinitely  postponed  If  not  actually  can- 
celed. That  Is  why.  In  every  country  they 
take  over,  the  Communists  move  first  of  all 
against  the  middle-class  liberals  who  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  reforms  without  setting  up  a 
dictatorship. 

Unfortunately,  and  in  shame  I  say  it,  this 
cold  civil  war  is  being  intensified  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  newspapers  and  newspaper 
writers  and  radio  commentators  who  either 
have  an  ax  to  grind  or  who  are  criminally 
Irresponsible.  And  I  appeal  to  you,  in  this 
critical  period  in  our  national  history,  to 
refrain  from  forming  Judgments  without  ade- 
quate evidence.  Don't  assume  you  know  all 
about  a  Senate  investigation  by  reading  a 
headline  in  the  Morning  Smear  over  some- 
one else's  shoulder  In  the  subway.  Don"t 
set  some  fellow-American  down  as  a  traitor 
because  of  another  headline  in  the  Daily 
Slanderer.  Take  the  time,  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  to  read  and  evaluate  the  facts  as  set 
forth  In  an  honest,  responsible  periodical. 
Try  to  use  your  intelligence,  not  merely  your 
eyes  and  your  emotions.  If  you  don't,  the 
day  may  come  when  you  wUl  be  sorry. 

Those  who  hate  democracy,  be  they  re- 
actionaries of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  are 
fighting,  not  really  one  another,  but  all  be- 
Uevers  In  that  cooperative  freedom.  They 
are  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  blind 
prejudice,   ignorance,   and   fear  of   the   un- 


familiar. They  have  seized  upon  our  ex- 
ternal peril  and  the  resultant  popular  confu- 
sion as  a  device  for  altering  otir  traditional 
institutions.  And  I  can  assure  you,  you 
would  not  like  toj*^  governed  by  either  of 
them.  The  only  essential  difference  Is  the 
color  of  the  shirt. 

The  essence  of  a  democratic  society  is  that 
It  is  not  assumed  to  be  perfect  operationally, 
that  It  Is  on  the  contrary  stisceptlble  of  con- 
tinuous improvement  without  physical  revo- 
lution or  fundamental  structural  change. 
With  this  as  a  first  principle  the  fact  of  po- 
litical activity,  of  constant  constructive 
criticism,  becomes  a  prime  obligation  upon 
every  citizen.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  with  all  of  us,  yet  in  the  recent 
past  too  many  of  us  have  abdicated  the  right 
and  duty  to  oppose  and  criticize  because  they 
were  scared. 

Assuming  that  there  is  merit  tn  the  posi- 
tion that  a  Communist-dominated — and  I 
mean  dominated — organization  is  no  place 
for  a  true  American,  no  one  has  yet  come 
forward,  to  my  knowledge,  with  acceptable 
criteria  for  Judging  whether  the  organiza- 
tion  in  question  is  so  dominated.  A  public- 
spirited  citizen  considering  a  contribution  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  as  access 
to  a  body  of  information  based  on  a  long 
public  history.  But  what  of  the  numerous 
ad  hoc  groups,  newly  formed,  and  with  some- 
thing entirely  laudable  as  their  only  an- 
nounced objective?  How  can  one  find  out 
about  them? 

Martin  Dies  once  advised  a  friend  of  mine 
to  solicit  and  accept  the  advice  of  the  local 
American  Legion  post  or  chamber  of  com- 
merce. This  needs  no  commentary — it  is 
simply  a  means  of  never  rtinnlng  counter 
to  the  views  of  a  powerful,  organized  and 
generally  orthodox  group.  A  simpler  device 
would  be  never  to  say  or  do  anything  not 
essential  to  keeping   physically  alive. 

The  history  of  subversive  organizations  is 
interesting  and  complex.  Some  '"ere  orig- 
inally not  in  this  category  but  were  later 
taken  over  through  the  negligence  of  their 
members,  yet  self-constituted  leaders  of  pub- 
]  c  opinion  take  no  note  of  this  in  condemn- 
ing anyone  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  Others,  while  perhaps  actually  or- 
ganized as  ""fronts,"  were  of  such  a  character, 
so  far  as  publicized  aims  were  concerned, 
that  only  one  who  recognized  a  Communist 
by  his  red  tie  or  his  long  hair  could  possibly 
have  been  suspicious. 

It  is  generally  far  easier  to  detect  the  true 
ch£  acter  of  a  subversive  organization  of  the 
Fascist  type  than  one  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  communism.  The  first  almost  in- 
v.  rlably  has  certain  visible  signs,  such  as 
racial  and  religious  hatred  and  xenophobia 
which  mark  It  for  what  It  Is.  The  other 
seldom  has  such  outward  birthmarks,  and 
It  may  take  a  long  time  for  its  true  nature 
to  become  generally  known.  I  know  of  no 
positive  test,  nor  does  anyone  else  I  ever 
heard  of. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  real  issue  in  this 
cold  civil  war  of  ours  is  not  national  security. 
No  good  cit*'.^n  can  be  against  that.  It  is 
not  communism  versus  capitalism,  although 
that  certainly  Is  the  Issue  in  the  strxiggle 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Here 
at  home  the  issue  is,  in  plain  words,  whether 
Americans  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  be 
g(-od  citizens  or  whether  they  must  become 
a  nation  of  furtive  mice,  frightened  into 
silence  by  extralegal  terrorism  against  which 
there  is  virtually  no  defense. 

What  we  need  to  realize,  and  keep  re- 
membering, is  that  communism  feeds,  not 
on  reforms,  but  on  the  absence  of  reform. 
By  sUencing  all  honest  reformers,  we  make 
things  far  easier  for  the  Communists,  and 
advance  the  opening  date  for  the  class  war 
we  all  want  to  avoid. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or    MISSOURI 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  National  Interest."  pub- 
lished in  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register- 
Republic,  of  May  12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Interest 

Once  again  a  section  of  the  American  pub- 
lic is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
a  strike  that  was  carefully  planned  so  as  not 
to  be  against  the  national  interest,  or  so  the 
union  hopes. 

A3  in  the  coal  strike  eai-lier  this  year,  there 
were  deniands  for  stern  measures  by  the 
Federal  Go%'ernment.  Since  one  issue  of  the 
i^ailroad  firemen's  strike  Is  the  employment 
of  an  extra  fireman  on  Diesel  locomotives, 
the  mattjr  already  has  been  before  Presi- 
dential fact-finding  boards.  In  this  case  the 
boards  have  ruled  twice  against  the  union, 
and  the  railroads"  refusal  to  try  the  issue 
again  appears  to  be  justified. 

The  Dfjnnell  bill,  proposed  by  the  Missouri 
Republican  Senator,  would  require  compul- 
sory arbitration  In  railway  labor  disputes. 
This  would  be  a  far-reaching  measure,  but 
pressure  for  it  will  increase  as  industries  af- 
fected by  the  strike  are  forced  to  close 
down,  throwing  thousands  of  employees  out 
of  work. 

It  also  Is  unfortunate  that  Chrysler  Corp., 
Just  'esuming  production  after  a  100-day 
strike,  faces  curtailments  in  case  it  cannot 
receive  necessary  supplies  delivered  by  rail. 

Just  how  extensive  must  a  strike  be  in 
order  to  be  against  the  national  interest? 
Most  of  the  recent  Nation-wide  strikes  have 
affected  other  segments  of  the  United  States 
economy.  The  time  is  here  for  devising 
legal  settlement  machinery  which  will  go  Into 
operation  as  soon  as  a  strike  in  one  industry 
begins  to  affect  related  and  dependent  in- 
dustries. 


Congress  Please  Note 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Congress  Please  Note 

Of  all  the  new  courses  we've  heard  of  that 
are  going  to  be  added  to  already  bulging 
college  catalogs.  Harvard  University's  on 
fundamental  human  rights  sounds  among 
the  more  significant. 

"The  course  Is  designed."  the  university 
says,  "to  coiulder  how  the  principal  human 
rlghu  In  the  United  States  Constitution  got 
there  and  what  has  happened  to  them  since." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  appro- 
priate time  lor  such  study. 


With  Zecharlah  Chafee.  Jr..  Harvard's  noted 
law-school  teacher  and  a  vigorous  defender 
of  human  rights,  presiding.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  students  will  hear  as  much  about  what 
has  happened  to  fundamental  human  rights 
In  recent  years  as  they  will  about  how  they 
got  in  the  Constitution  In  the  first  place. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good.  Today's  congres- 
sional hearings  tend  to  take  increasing  liber- 
ties with  personal  reputations  and  basic 
legal  rights.  In  another  area,  prominent 
natural  scientists  are  protesting  that  on  non- 
secret  information  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  following  a  program  of  censorship 
secretly  conceived  and  never  justified  to  the 
American  public. 

Fuller  understanding  of  human  rights — 
and  responsibilities — is  urgently  needed. 
Such  a  course  as  Harvard  plans  should  be 
taught  in  all  schools  and  colleges.  A  special 
evening  session  for  Congressmen  might  help, 
too. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  twenty-ninth  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltra- 
tion of  communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  sweated  pennies  of  the  working  man 
did  not  buy  communism  Its  seat  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
After  all.  people  who  work  in  this  country 
have  better  things  to  buy.  _ 

Communism.  In  its  day.  has  spent  millions 
to  corrupt  American  minds  with  Its  own  re- 
writing of  history,  Its  own  -  erslon  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  corrode  labor 
unions.  Government  offices  and  homes. 

How  did  it  get  in  a  position  to  do  such 
things?  It  Is  a  libel  on  the  poor  to  say  they 
are  to  blame.  The  dollars  that  hired  the 
halls  and  bought  the  paper  and  paid  the 
speakers  and  hid  the  spies  came  from  well- 
lined  pockets. 

There  will  be  a  real  study  made,  one  day. 
of  the  millions  In  American  money  that 
have  gone  into  Communist  organizations  and 
to  the  fantastic  collection  of  front  organi- 
zations carrying  out  Communist  policy  but 
not  In  communism's  name. 

No  proppganda  In  history  has  turned  over 
so  many  dollars  and  supported  so  massive 
an  army  of  riffraff  writers,  speakers  and 
Mr.  Chairmen.  Madame  Secretaries  and 
faceless,  silent  treasurers,  who  receive  con- 
tributions but  make  no  reports  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Nor  did  It  all  come  from  Moscow.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  this,  the  sworn  testi- 
mony by  a  former  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  Str.tes  that 
In  his  day  Russia  sent  over  only  about 
$100,000  a  year  and  that  just  for  headquar- 
ters work. 

This  same  man,  on  the  other  hand,  esti- 
mated that  the  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
raised  over  a  million  dollars  on  one  cam- 
paign to  save  the  starving  Russians  of  the 
1920's.  yet.  he  swore,  the  cash  only  circled 
back  to  the  agitation  and  propaganda  offices 
In  New  York. 

American  consideration  for  the  suffering 
poor  abroad  was  turned  on  America.  Amer- 
ican money  given  in  the  spirit  of  charity  was 


used  to  attack  the  very  foundations  of  our 
civilization. 

The  Sacco-Vanzettl  case  I  mentioned  In 
this  space  yesterday,  the  "free  Tom  Mooney" 
campaigns  earlier  described,  were  typical  de- 
vices for  concealed  Communist  money-rais- 
ing— until  the  Communists  got  on  the  United 
States  payroll.  Then  they  got  a  better 
system. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  review  and  encompass 
all  the  multitude  of  money-raising  machin- 
ery that  Americans  fell  for. 

A  fair  sample  of  good  American  money 
gone  is  that  of  the  "Garland  fund." 

In  that  Instance  a  foolish  young  man  !n 
New  York  City  gave  some  $900,000  of  first- 
class  securities,  his  total  Inherited  fortune, 
to  a  set  of  trustees  to  be  used  In  effect  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  The  values  of  the 
securities  rose  to  something  like  $2,000,000 
before  they  got  rid  of  It  all.  No  doubt  he 
felt  he  had  done  a  good  thing. 

Or  you  can  consider  the  case  of  Corliss 
Lament.  Here  Is  the  son  of  Thomas  La- 
mont,  one  of  the  ablest  bankers  the  United 
States  ever  produced.  Corliss  Lamont  has 
never  worked  for  his  living.  His  father  gave 
It  to  him.  Lamont  was  one  of  the  early 
Marxists  and  still  Is. 

His  Influence  In  raising  millions  for  Marx- 
ist purposes  has  been  enormous. 

Then  there  Is  that  other  prize  package. 
Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  whose  family 
names  are  solid  gold.  To  what  has  this  man 
given  his  life?  You  get  an  Idea  from  the 
fact  that  he  refused,  a  few  days  ago,  to 
talk  to  a  Senate  committee  about  the  Amer- 
asla  spy  case. 

One  way  or  another,  less  of  all  this  money 
goes  to  the  Communist  Party's  official  bank 
accounts  than  to  the  operations  In  the  mys- 
terious shadowland  of  the  front  organiza- 
tions that  play  on  human  decency. 

That  mission  for  relief  of  the  starving  back 
in  1922  was  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  Rev. 
Edmund  Walsh,  S.  J.,  now  vice  regent  of 
Georgetown  University  and  a  world-re- 
nowned authority  on  the  facts  of  Marxism, 
went  deep  Into  Russia  distributing  food  and 
saving  human  life. 

Little  did  Mr.  Hoover  and  Father  Walsh 
know  that  behind  their  backs  and  the  backs 
of  all  those  undertaking  a  humane  mission 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving.  Communists 
In  America  were  swindling  people  In  their 
name. 

Yet  the  fact  is  sworn  to  In  the  official 
records. 

It  was  early,  and  typical  of  the  differences 
between  Communist  Ideas  of  ordinary  de- 
cency and  our  own. 

By  1933.  when  1  .  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  the 
White  House,  that  sort  of  Communist  duplic- 
ity had  been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times 
over.  More  than  that,  the  Communists  had 
blown  their  own  orj^anlzatlon  wide  open  with 
a  reeking  scandal  for  all  to  see. 

By  then,  anybody  could  know,  who  wanted 
to,  that  communism  and  civilization  were 
totally  Incompatible. 

Yet  Roosevelt  gave  them  priceless  prestige, 
for  which  they  would  one  day  show  their 
thc.nks  by  gathering  on  the  White  House 
lawn  to  mock  him  to  his  face. 


The  Public's  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.     Mr.  Piesidont,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  '"The  Public's  Stake,"  published 
in  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post,  of  May 
12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Public's   Stake 

Such  Indefensible  strikes  as  that  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  Engineraen  and  Firemen 
is  conducting  against  four  railway  systems 
may  Impel  Congress  to  enact  compulsory 
arbitration  or  even  s'uronger  legislation  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  disastrous  dis- 
ruption of  Its  economy. 

Two  Presidential  commissions  have  found 
the  demands  of  the  brotherhood  unjustified, 
declaring  that  an  additloneil  fireman  on 
Diesel -operated  locomotives  is  unnecessary. 
The  strike  stands  as  an  attempt  to  force  the 
railroads  to  accept  featherbedding — the  em- 
ployment of  men  not  required  for  safe  and 
efficient  operation. 

To  whatever  extent  the  four  railway  sys- 
tems are  tied  up,  business  and  Industry  will 
be  slowed  down  and  thousands  of  workers 
not  a  party  to  the  dispute  will  be  thrown 
out  of  Jobs.  The  entire  Nation  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  work  stoppage  that  Is 
essentially  a  strike  against  the  public.  Were 
the  firemen  to  win  their  point,  the  public, 
through  higher  rates,  would  be  called  upon 
to   pay  for   the   needless   Jobs. 

Tliere  Is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  to 
outlaw  railroad  strikes.  It  calls  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  with  the  decision  of  a 
Presidential  board  being  binding.  Propo- 
nents of  this  measure  are  Impelled  by  a 
sense  of  public  Interest.  The  existing  legis- 
lation does  not  Itvpose  upon  Wie  brother- 
hoods a  due  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 
A  few  thousand  men  can  tie  up  vital  trans- 
portation and,  If  permitted  to  go  their  way 
unchecked  by  law,  can  force  acceptance  of 
exorbitant  demands  due  to  their  monopo- 
listic power. 

This  Is  an  Intolerable  state  of  affairs  that 
cannot  be  permitted  Indefinitely. 


Let's  Stockpile  Fabrics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Evening  Tribune.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for 
May  20.  1950: 

Let's  Stockpile  Fabrics 

Stockpiling  of  raw  wool  helps  the  sheep 
but  makes  goats  of  textile  workers.  Raw 
wool  Is  a  durable  commodity,  not  perishable 
like  eggs  and  potatoes,  and  the  Govern- 
ment undoubtedly  takes  comfort  from  this 
fact.  There  Is,  at  least,  not  the  tremendotu 
shrinkage  Involved  In  other  efforts  to  btil- 
wark  weak  areas  of  our  economy.  But  the 
Government  does  deal  In  perishable  Items, 
and  If  there  Is  anything  more  perishable 
than  a  human  being  out  of  work,  we  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  Sheepmen  can  con- 
vert some  of  their  wool  Into  homespun  cloth, 
If  their  need  Is  great  enough,  and  they  can 
eat  their  sheep.  The  farmer's  problem  la 
not  that  he  Is  underemployed  but  over- 
employed;  he  produces  too  much.  At  the 
worst,  he  has  things  to  eat,  even  If  his  level 
of  subsistence  Is  marginal.  But  the  textile 
worker  has  no  capital  of  raw  material  to  b« 


subsidized;  he  baa  only  the  aklU  of  hla 
hands. 

If  the  Government  stockpiled  cloth — the 
finished  product  Instead  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial— It  would,  In  effect,  be  Etockplling  tex- 
tile workers — which,  even  If  it  is  an  un- 
dignified, analogy — is  a  practical  one.  The 
day  will  never  come  when  this  country,  or 
the  world,  will  be  able  to  get  along  without 
the  skill  of  textile  workers.  TextUes  is  as 
basic  an  Industry  as  the  production  of  food. 
In  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  basic 
Industries.  Autos  are  Important  and  useful, 
true,  but  a  good  percentage  of  that  Indus- 
try's creativeness  Is  in  the  luxtiry  category. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  another  splral- 
Ing  activity — television.  Television  adds  to 
the  richness  of  life,  but  life  doesn't  dep)end 
on  it.  Cloth,  fabrics  of  all  sorts.  Is  an  in- 
dispensable necessity,  not  only  for  reasons 
of  modesty,  but  as  an  extra  skin  against 
the  rigors  of  climate — heat  as  well  as  cold. 
If  all  this  Is  true,  and  we  don't  see  how  It 
can  be  controverted,  Etockplling  raw  wool 
puts  the  cart  before   the  horse. 

The  Idea  that  It  Is  a  more  practical  ex- 
pedient to  stockpile  fabrics,  rather  than 
wool,  is  the  brainchild  of  the  Greater  Law- 
rence Citizens  Committee  for  Industrial  De- 
velopment. And  it  has  already  found  sup- 
porters In  the  State  legislature  where  a 
resolution  has  been  filed  urging  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  proposal.  The  resolution  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  Government 
would  be  far  better  off.  In  time  of  emergency, 
with  a  reserve  of  finished  cloth  on  its  hands 
than  it  would  with  acres  of  unprocessed 
wool.  We  agree,  although  it  seems  that  this 
approach  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  real 
purpose  of  such  stockpiling,  which  Is  to 
help  textile  workers  in  time  of  crisis.  It 
Isn't  necessary  to  make  a  particular  point 
of  the  fact  that  textile  workers  are  good, 
productive,  and  skillful  citizens.  Everyone 
agrees  that  they  are.  Why  wouldn't  It  be 
a  good  idea  to  give  them  the  same  deal  that 
farmers  and  jpoultrymen  get?  Textile  work- 
ers vote  too.     And  they  have  to  eat. 


A  Guarantee  of  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  Missomi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  <legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Guarantee  of  Service,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  of 
May  11,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  GuARANTEi  or  Sesvicz 

When,  at  6  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  th« 
paralyzing  tide  of  the  railroad  firemen's 
strike  against  four  major  rail  systems  be- 
gan rolling  west  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
stranded  commuters  at  suburban  stations 
were  the  first  to  understand  the  ominous 
significance  of  the  strike. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on  citizens  with  less 
apparent  need  for  rail  service  began  to  won- 
der how  it  was  that  18,000  railroad  firemen 
could  launch  a  strike  which  might  bring 
hardship  to  millions. 

And,  when,  at  midday,  hopes  for  immedi- 
ate settlement  of  the  strike  went  aglimmer- 
Ing,  cltiiiens  listened  with  more  care  to  a 


railroad  executive's  warning  that  the  strike 
against  the  Southern.  Santa  Fe,  New  York 
Central,  and  Pennsylvania  systems  will 
"have  an  Immediate  and  disastrous  effect 
on  the  public  Interest." 

The  executive  was  Harry  A.  De  Butts, 
former  Charlottean  and  now  vice  president 
in  charge  of  operations  for  Southern.  He 
warned  further: 

"It  would  bring  about  almost  instanta- 
neous paralysis  of  the  life  of  the  large  parts 
of  the  country  served  by  these  four  major 
systems,  bringing  the  terror  of  starvation 
and  disease  to  great  numbers  of  citizens. " 

If.  as  members  of  the  striking  locomotive 
firemen  and  enginemen  would  have  it,  star- 
vation, disease,  and  economic  paralysis  are 
not  around  the  immediate  corner,  it  is  all 
too  true  that  a  prolonged  Nation-wide  rail- 
road strike  would  endanger  public  and  eco- 
nomic health.  This  single  union  now  has 
the  power  to  bring  about  such  a  strike:  no 
single  group  should  wield  so  mighty  a 
weapon. 

The  railroads  are  essential  to  the  Nation. 
They  bring  food  to  market,  workers  to  their 
plants  and  offices,  pharmaceuticals  to  drug 
stores,  tractors  to  farmers:  they  bring  mail. 
Industrial  equipment.  We  have,  all  of  us, 
become  dependent  to  some  degree  on  railroad 
service. 

We  must  have  a  guarantee  that  that  serv- 
ice will  not  be  withdrawn. 

We  must  not  be  victimized  by  such 
featherbed  demands  as  that  which  prompted 
the  firemen  to  quit  work  yesterday  morning. 
(The  firemen  had  demanded  an  extra  fire- 
man aboard  multiple  unit  Diesel  loco- 
motives. Twice  the  Presidential  fact  finders 
have  ruled  that  the  union  demand  was  not 
Justified.  But  after  the  long,  careful  process 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  had  found  them  at 
fault,  the  firemen  struck  anyway.) 

Southern  executive  De  Butts  has  already 
sounded  the  cry  for  passage  by  Congress  of 
a  bill  to  outlaw  raU  strikes.  As  a  result  of 
the  hasty  action  of  the  firemen's  union  (and 
past  violations  of  the  public  interest  by 
unions  like  John  L.  Lewis'  United  Mine 
Workers),  such  a  bill  will  find  much  favor 
with  the  public  and  with  Congressmen. 

A  likely  result  of  the  firemen's  strike  will 
be  the  passage  of  a  bill  calling  for  compul- 
sorj'  arbitration  as  a  last  resort  In  raU  strikes. 
A  law  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of  this 
essential  public  service  has  long  been  needed. 
It  shotild.  of  course,  provide  for  Justice  to 
both  employer  and  employee.  It  should 
Insist  upon  fair  wages  and  satisfactory  work- 
ing conditions,  but  It  should  also  restrain- 
unions  from  Irresponsible  strikes  against  the 
public  Interest,  which  even  officials  of  other 
rail  unions  have  recognized  the  firemen's 
strike  to  be. 


Planned  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  May  23.  1950 
VELDE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Star  of  May  12,  1950, 
entitled  "Planned  Inflation": 

Planned  Inflation 

In  his  speech  (ostensibly  nonpoUtlcal)  at 
Pendleton,  Oreg..  President  Truman  prom- 
ised that  the  average  American  family's  in- 
come could  be  doubled  by  1960,  U  the  whole 
cotintry  tries. 
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Borne  people  might  think  that  is  an  ex- 
travagant promise  for  the  President  to  make, 
but  it  Isn't.  The  average  fAmlly's  income 
can  easil}-  be  doubled  by  1960  or  long  l)efore 
1960  It  can  be  done  without  effort  by  the 
whole  counirj-.  In  fact,  it  is  being  done 
now  and  the  people  are  hardly  conscious  of 
It.  It  is  being  d  me  through  the  cheapening 
of  money,  the  debasing  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Every  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  It  collects  (deficit 
financing )  it  clips  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Next  year  the  Government  faces  a  deficit  of 
•7.000. OOO.OOO,  w;th  the  Piesident  urging 
even  a  larger  gap  between  income  and  ex- 
penditures. 

To  say  that  the  average  family's  Income 
may  be  doubled,  however,  is  to  tell  only 
half  the  story.  Inflation  increases  Income, 
in  ternis  of  dollars,  but  It  correspondingly 
increases  the  cost  of  living  The  dollar  today 
is  worth  only  a  little  more  than  half  what 
It  was  worth  10  years  ago.  Continued  defi- 
cit financing  can  easily  make  the  dollar  worth 
only  ont-fourth   what   it   was    10   years   ago. 

The  trouble  with  raising  apparent  in- 
come by  debasing  the  currency  Is  that 
people  who  depend  upon  fixed  values  In 
bonds,  savings  deposits,  annuities,  life  Insur- 
ance values  and  pensions  are  financially 
ruined  "^he  man  who  bought  $10,000  in  life 
Insurance  In  1940  knows  today  that  It  will 
accomplish  only  about  half  of  what  he  ex- 
jjerted  It  to  accomplish.  Let  inflation  again 
•double'  Incomes  and  that  man's  life  insur- 
ance will  be  worth  only  about  »2.500  in 
terms  of  the  1940  dollars  in  which  he  waa 
calculating   the  future  needs  of  his  family. 

What  President  Truman  proposes  Is  ri- 
diculously easy.  Printing-press  money  Is 
limitless. 

But  here  Is  the  question  President  Tru- 
man should  be  asked.  "Can  you.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, while  doubling  the  average  family'! 
income,  also  proportionately  Increase  the 
Income  of  those  who  dep>end  upon  pensions, 
annuities,   bonds  and  savings?" 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  promise 
of  increasing  average  family  incomes  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fiscal  trtck  from  which 
none  wUi  benefit  and  many  will  suffer. 


Porhifvc»«-AiBericus     Protest     India's 
Pvpose  To  Ammtx  Territory  of  Go« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  informing  him  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  Americans  of  Portuguese 
descent  against  the  proposal  of  India  to 
aimex  the  territory  of  Goa. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Acheson  follows: 

Mat  22.  1950. 
Hon.  Dean  Acheson. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Deae  Me.  Seceetaet:  In  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Portuguese-American  citizens 
of  my  district  and  of  New  England,  may  I 
enter  with  you  a  protest  against  the  acquisi- 
tion by  India  of  the  territory  of  Goa. 

For  nearly  500  years,  the  territory  haa  been 
under  the  Portugueae  flag.  Its  650,000  peo- 
ple are  loyal  to  Portugal,  as  Indicated  by  the 
faet  that  only  a  acanty  military  force  U  kept 


In  the  territory.  Fifty  thousand  people  from 
Goa  work  in  Bombay,  but  few  have  relin- 
quished their  citizenship. 

This  little  territory  was  secured  by  Portu- 
gal In  those  early  days  when  the  hardy 
mariners  from  Portugal  went  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  planted  the  flag  of  civilization. 

During  the  last  war.  Portugal  aided  mate- 
rially In  the  Allied  victory.  Its  air  bases  in 
the  Azores  were  a  vital  pwirt  of  our  offensive. 

To  take  the  territory  of  Goa  away  from  a 
loyal  ally  and  give  It  to  a  country  with 
which  it  has  had  no  legal  ties  for  SCO  years 
would  be  unfortunate.  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve India  would  be  short-sighted  enough 
to  aak  It. 

On  the  past  Sunday,  a  mass  meeting  of 
Portuguese-Americans  of  Fall  River.  Mass., 
strongly  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
Intentions  of  India.  I  transmit  to  you  their 
sentiments,  which  I  heartily  endorse.  I 
hope  the  Governm.ent  of  the  United  States 
will  use  Its  great  moral  Influence  In  world 
affairs  to  ersuade  India  that  Its  plans  with 
respect  to  Goa  should  be  abandoned  In  the 
Interests  of  International  justice. 

Sincerely  yours. 


A  Strike  Agamst  the  Public  Is  No  Private 
Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELXu  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Strike  Against  the  Public  Is 
No  Private  Affair."  published  in  the 
Louisville  <Ky.)  Times,  of  May  10.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sttuke  Against  the  Ptjblic  Is  No  Private 
AfTAia 

Strange  bedfellows  are  made  almost  every 
time  compulsory  arbitration  Is  proposed  as  a 
strike  preventive  In  vital  industries.  When 
the  question  was  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  in  1947.  for  example,  AFL  and 
CIO  leaders  were  no  more  outspokenly  op- 
posed to  the  proposal  than  were  such  con- 
servatives as  Senator  Taft  and  Ira  Mosher 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. That  was  not  surprising.  As  a  rule, 
management  and  labor  are  equally  opposed 
to  a  third  party  settling  their  disputes,  be- 
ing Inclined  to  regard  them  as  private  quar- 
rels regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  public's 
welfare  and  convenience. 

Thus  the  fact  that  three  of  the  nation's 
top  railroad  executives,  appearing  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  the  eve  of  today's 
walkout,  virged  compulsory  arbluatlon  for 
rail  disputes  Is  news  of  more  than  passing 
Interest.  No  doubt  they.  too.  would  hesitate 
to  support  such  legislation  as  a  remedy  In  all 
Industries,  or  even  in  all  vital  Industries. 
But  railroads  are  In  a  special  category.  They 
are  a  public  utility,  and  as  such  are  subject 
to  governmental  rules  and  restraints  that 
are  not  applicable  to  other  lndustrie.s. 

In  his  testimony  3  years  ago.  Mr.  Mosher 
expressed  the  fear  of  big  business  when  he 
declared  that  compulsory  arbitration  would 
Invite  government  control  of  prices  and  mar- 
keu.  That  argument,  whatever  Its  validity 
In  general  application,  does  not  fit  the  situa- 
tion of  railroads.     They,  like  other  public 


utilities,  have  been  under  such  controls  for 
years — without,  incidentally,  losing  their 
Identity  as  Instruments  of  free  enterprl.se. 
Railroads  are  not  free  to  charge  whatever 
rates  they  like,  or  to  run  their  trains  when- 
ever and  wherever  It  suits  their  fancy. 

To  some  extent,  regulations  detlgned  to 
protect  the  public  now  cover  employer-em- 
ployee relations  on  the  railroads!  The  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Act.  with  its  cooling-off 
periods  and  mediation  machinery,  was  en- 
acted more  than  two  decades  ago  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  preventing  strikes  or  lockouts.  It, 
however,  stops  short  of  forbidding  such 
strikes,  which  Is  what  the  Doniiell  bill  new 
before  the  Senate  would  do.  It  would  sub- 
stitute arbitration  as  a  last  resort  after  col- 
lective bargaining  and  mediation  had  failed. 

Compulsory  arbitration  for  public  utilities 
and  their  employees  rests  upon  the  sound 
principle  that  the  public  interest  must  come 
before  any  private  Interest.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  a  committee  appointed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  recommended 
compulsory  arbitration  for  such  services  la 
1919.    It  said: 

"The  continuous  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties Is  vital  to  public  welfare.  As  the  capital 
invested  is  employed  in  public  use,  so  lo  the 
labor  engaged  in  public  service;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  either  with  the  result  of  sus- 
pending service  makes  the  people  the  real 
victim." 


Stop  Rail  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. -FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  El  Paso  <Tex.)  Times  of  May 
2.  1950.  entitled  "Stop  Rail  Strikes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stop  Rail  Steikes 
Railway  Age  has  come  out  editorially  for  a 
substantial  amendment  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act. 

Because  America  depends  so  heavily  upon 
Us  railroad  system  every  citizen  should  b« 
interested  In  any  effort  that  possibly  could 
have  a  bearing  on  preventing  future  strikes 
on  the  railroads. 

Railway  Age  In  its  current  Issue  says  In 
part . 

"The  only  practicable  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  drift  in  industrial  lelatlons  on 
the  railroads  lies  In  substantial  amendment 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

"Senator  Donnkll.  of  Missouri,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  3463.  to  outlaw  railroad 
strikes  or  lockouts  In  defiance  of  awards  by 
Presidential  boards.  Without  weighing  the 
merits  of  the  bills  specific  provisions,  lu 
basic  approach  Is  unquestionably  sound. 

"The  threatened  strike  of  railroad  fire- 
men—postponed for  2  weeks  a  few  days 
ago — Is  no  Isolated  phenomenon.  It  Is  far 
more  Important  as  a  symptom  than  as  an 
actual  danger  In  Itself.  The  really  signifi- 
cant fact  Is  that  the  much-praised  Railway 
Labor  Act  has  completely  broken  down  as  a 
mechanism  for  protecting  the  public  from 
railway  strikes.  As  a  consequence  strikes  on 
the  railroads  must  now  be  recognized  as  a 
constant  danger.  They  wUl  continue  so  uuiU 
the  law  is  changed. 
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"The  reason  the  country  now  suffers  from 
frequent  railroad  strikes,  and  from  almost 
constant  threats  of  them,  Is  that  all  fear  baa 
been  removed  from  raUroad  unionists  that 
they  will  lose  anything  by  striking. 

"The  railroads  have  never  refused  In  a  dis- 
pute of  any  significance  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  these  boards.  The  unions,  on  the 
contrary,  have  hardly  ever,  since  1941.  ac- 
cepted any  of  the  t>oard's  decisions  if  they 
have  had  any  reason  whatever  for  dissatis- 
faction." 

The  Times  always  has  looked  upon  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  as  being  on  the  con- 
servative side  of  organized  labor.  This  news- 
paper would  suggest  to  the  brotherhoods  at 
this  time,  however,  that  they  be  a  little  more 
careful. 

There  was  a  period  not  too  many  years  ago 
during  which  both  sides  lived  up  to  findings 
of  arbitration  boards  called  in  when  a  rail- 
road strike  was  tiireatened.  That  period 
should  be  brought  back.  Otherwise  It  may 
be  necessary  to  enact  legislation  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Senator  Donnell  to  outlaw  rail- 
road strikes  or  lockouts  in  defiance  of  awards 
by  Presidential  boards. 

Our  economy  cannot  stand  disastrous  tie- 
ups  of  our  rail  transportation  system. 


Compulsory  Arbitration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON;  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Compulsory  Arbitration."  pub- 
lished in  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Star  of  May  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMFtn-SOET  Arbitratiom 

A  report  from  Washington  written  prior 
to  the  railroad  strike  declares  that  some 
Government  officials  believe  compulsory  ar- 
bitration may  be  the  only  solution  to  strikes 
against  public  utilities.  Both  labor  and 
management  are  opposed  to  the  idea.  Man- 
agement's opposition  stems  from  the  fact 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  deprive 
It  of  more  of  Its  already  limited  right  to 
manage  and  that  unions  would  be  tempted 
to  "make  '  disputes  In  the  expectation  that 
they  would  gain  something  through  each 
arbitration  board's  attempt  to  compromise 
the  case.  On  their  side  the  unions  fear  that 
If  arbitration  were  substituted  for  the  strike 
force,  they  would  not  get  as  much  as  they 
otherwise  might. 

Now.  there  should  be  no  pretense  about 
this  question  of  Cfjjapulsory  arbitration.  It 
would  not  be  the  perfect  solution  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  public  utilities  and 
it  would  be  only  as  fair  as  the  arbiters  them- 
selves were  fair.  However,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  an  administration  is  out- 
spokenly favorable  to  labor  as  the  Truman 
administration  Is.  and  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration before  it  was.  that  an  "impartial" 
board  of  arbitration  would  be  similarly  In- 
clined, or  vice  versa. 

For  example,  boards  acting?  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  twice 
rendered  decisions  on  the  subject  of  this 
strike  which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 


compelling  the  railroads  to  hire  an  addi- 
tional fireman  for  Diesel  locomotives.  Both 
boards  said  the  demand  was  without  merit. 
A  raUroad  strike  of  a  few  years  ago  waa 
called  after  such  a  board  made  a  wage 
award  In  which  management  concurred  but 
which  the  unions  refused  to  accept. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  functioned  very  well.  It  broke  down 
only  when  the  administration  In  Washing- 
ton gave  labor  every  encouragement  to  strike 
and  led  the  unions  to  take  a  cynical  view  of 
the  act  and  the  voluntary  responsibility  to 
accept  arbitration  which  Is  the  essence  of  it. 
What  made  this  act  good  was  the  asstuup- 
tlon  that  both  union  and  management  wotUd 
accept  the  arbitration  findings  whatever  they 
might  be.  This  assumption  was  based  on 
the  further  assumption  that  arbitration 
would  be  fair,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware  It 
always  has  been. 

It  would  be  possible  and  It  might  not  be 
bad  at  all  to  amend  the  act  In  one  principal 
manner,  making  compliance  with  the  arbi- 
ters' findings  comptilsory  rather  than  volun- 
tary. The  point  is  that  strikes  against  the 
public  Interest  can  be  Justified  and  at  the 
same  time  disastrous  to  that  Interest.  Actu- 
ally three  Interests  are  Involved  In  every 
public  utility  strike,  labor's,  management's, 
and  the  public's,  of  which  the  latter  Is  most 
Important.  If  public  health,  safety,  and 
prosperity  are  not  to  be  unduly  damaged  by 
strikes,  compulsory  arbitration  may  be  the 
only  answer  short  of  Government  owner- 
ship. Congress  could  do  worse  at  this  time 
than  introduce  the  subject  for  discussion. 


Did  reach  Its  branches  to  a  grateful  state. 
And  dying,  lives  again  within  these  walls 
That  breathe   Al's  spirit  and  proclaim  his 

creed — 
God  made  us  all.  God  loves  us  all.  and  we 
As  brothers  must  within  these  troubled"  years 
Protect,  maintain  Al's  heritage  and  otin 
Devotedly  in  service  to  our  fellow  men. 


Cardinal  Spellman's  Poem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14,  1950,  the  new  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memo- 
rial Building  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
New  York,  was  dedicated.  Many  church 
and  State  dignitaries  participated.  The 
most  poignant  point  of  the  ceremonies 
came,  however,  when  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  spoke  of  the 
late  Al  Smith,  and  included  in  his  ad- 
dress a  poetic  tribute  to  the  former  great 
Governor  of  New  York  State.  Following 
is  the  Cardinal's  poem,  which  I  commend 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

CAEDINAL    SPCLLMAN'S    POE23 

We  must  not  think  of  this  high  lifted  mass 
In  terms  of  steel,  concrete,  and  carven  stone. 
Of  rooms  and  corridors,  of  halls  and  clinic 

space. 
This  building  is  a  living  thing.  It  has  a  soul. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  walked 
A  friend  of  all,  an  enemy  of  none — 
For  bigotry — the  realm  of  little  men — 
Too  great;  In  vision — for  the  grasp  of  time — 
Too  large.    And  so  in  this  memorial 
Al  lives  again,  extends  to  those  in  need 
His  friendly  hand  and  lends  a  willing  ear 
To  every  human  woe.    Here  may  he  soothe 
The  fevered  brow,  his  smile  again  give  light 
His  courage  steel  the  spirit  wavering. 
His  charity  and  faith  sustain  us  all. 
No  lifeless  stone  today  we  dedicate 
But  that  wide  spreading  of  a  great  man's 

SOXil, 

That  seedling  upwards  from  a  city  street 
And  nourished  by  the  deep-thrust  roots  of 

faith 


Roni^hBeck  Tenth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   IWDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  James  S.  DeLaurler,  publish- 
er of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  started 
a  cami»ign  to  curb  lawlessness  and  im- 
morality which  has  been  spreading 
among  our  American  yout±L 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  his 
paper  which  set  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  national  Government  should 
take  steps  to  curb  this  deplorable  juve- 
nile problem: 

Roughneck  Youth 

In  Los  Angeles  the  police  are  having  trouble 
with  gangs  of  tough  boys  who  roam  the 
streets,  beating  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
writh  whom  they  come  in  contact  at  nigh^ 
And  for  no  apparent  reason,  at  all. 

A  few  days  ago  some  of  these  yotmg  hood- 
Iimis  slugged  a  policeman  and  then  dragged 
a  43-year-old  woman  Into  a  car,  fractured 
her  Jaw  and  whipped  her  immercifuUy. 

In  Tolleston  a  few  evenings  ago  some 
yotmg  rats,  swilling  up  en  canned  beer,  no- 
ticed a  youth  coming  from  a  wedding.  Tak- 
ing a  dislike  to  his  formal  attire  they  started 
to  muss  him  up.  His  father  and  mother  were 
in  a  nearby  car  and  the  father,  a  police  ser- 
geant off  duty,  went  to  his  son's  assistance 
and  was  knocked  tinconsclous  when  hit  over 
the  head  by  an  iron  pipe. 

All  good  citizens  know  that  the  police  will 
make  every  effort  to  round  up  these  young 
brats  and  see  to  it  they  are  put  out  of  circu- 
lation for  some  years  to  come. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Brooke 
lyn.  with  more  teen-age  gangs  than  any  other 
borough,  has  the  moet  highly  c«^:anized  form 
of  street  and  park  warfare  in  all  New  York 
City. 

The  Brooklyn  rcmghnecks  battle  with 
knives,  ssip  guns  and  bigger  weapons  than 
used  elsewhere,  although  they  are  not  as 
murderous  as  young  toughs  In  the  &onz. 

Many  of  the  3,000  active  members  of 
Brooklyn's  teen-age  gangs  are  tough  girls, 
some  of  whom  are  not  listed  as  virtuous. 
The  problem  of  young  rotighnecks  haa  In- 
deed become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  New  York  City  police  department. 

However,  all  of  the  young  toughs  are  not 
confined  to  the  streets.  Take  the  200  hood- 
lum students  at  Ohio  State  University  who 
Invaded  the  girls'  dormitories  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  sororities. 

After  this  criminal  trespassing  the  CKiio 
State  University  toughies  doused  the  paja- 
ma-clad  coeds  In  showers  and  fled  with  the 
girls'  underclothing. 

This  is  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  read  on  May  5  when  a  UP  dispatch 
gave  the  news  about  the  Buckeye  State 
university  rowdies. 

After  the  disgrace  of  one  of  Its  students 
being  tried  for  an  alcoholic-haze  murder 
and  with  mobs  of  men  students  crashing 
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Into  women's  dormitories  In  predawn  hours, 
one  would  think  the  Ohio  Legislature  would 
order  the  State  university  cleaned  up,  some 
of  115  authorities  flred.  and  the  hoodlums 
kicked  out. 

It  must  l>e  a  matter  of  concern  to  fathers 
and  mothers  of  gu-l  students  at  Ohio  State 
to  have  to  worry  over  the  gangster  clement 
that  seems  to  have  a  free  hand  at  the  tax- 
suppcrted  university. 


Railroad    Men    Should    Sabmit 
Compulsory  Arbitration 


to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DCNNELL 

or    MISSOVRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TtlE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 »,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Railroad  Men  Should  Submit 
to  Compulsory  Arbitration,"  published 
in  the  Pasadena  ^Caaf.)  Star-News,  of 
Mav  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Railboad  Men   SHOtnj)  Submit  to  Compul- 

SORT    ARBrrRATlON 

In  view  Of  the  locomotive  firemen  and 
enginemen  striking  against  four  major  rail- 
road systenw.  crippling  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation network,  and  through  the  Santa 
Fe  affecting  the  Pasadena  area,  and  threat- 
ening to  Idle  half  a  million  other  workers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  common  sense  leads  the 
Senate  labor  subcommittee  to  approve  the 
bin  of  Senator  Donnell.  of  Missouri,  which 
would  make  strikes  and  lock-outs  In  railway 
disputes  illegal,  and  ft)rce  the  contending 
pa.-tles  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  Nation  and  the  people's  interests  need 
such  a  law. 

The  demand — that  railroads  employ  two 
firemen  on  the  larger  Diesel  locomotives — Is 
without  real  merit.  Two  Railway  Labor  Act 
fact-finding  boards,  one  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  1943.  and  the  other  by 
President  Ttuman  In  1949,  have  so  held  after 
careful  consideration. 

Now  Mr.  Truman  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  by  making  plain  he  stands  firmly  on 
the  report  of  his  own  1949  board  which  said 
unanimously: 

1.  That  replacement  of  steam  locomotives 
by  Diesels.  Instead  of  knocking  firemen  out 
of  Jobs,  creates  more  Jobs.  The  Diesel's  high 
efficiency  should  attract  more  freight  to  rail- 
roads and  enable  them  to  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully with  highway  truckers. 

2  That  two  firemen  are  not  needed  for 
safety.  Rates  of  train  and  crew  accidents 
Indicate  that  Diesel  operation  (with  one 
fireman  to  a  Diesel)  is  "safer  than  steam 
locomotive  operation." 

This  strike  has  nothing  to  do  with  hours, 
nothing  to  do  with  working  conditions.  It 
is  simply  an  effort  to  Impose  upon  the  rail- 
roads by  force  a  "featherbeddlng"  proposal, 
one  without  basis  In  reason  or  logic.  When 
Diesel  power  wai  first  Introduced  on  the 
Burlington  system  In  1934  the  locomotlvej 
were  operated  safely  and  efficiently  with  one 
man  In  the  cab — the  engineer.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Budlngton.  under  threat  of 
a  strike,  was  forced  to  add  a  fireman.  The 
flzvmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
)!•▼•    Inlermltiently    sought    since    then    to 


"pack"  the  Diesel  crew  with  additional  and 
unneeded  men. 

The  Government,  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  constantly  en- 
couraged the  railroads  to  expand  their  Diesel 
operations  on  the  premise  It  would  cut  op- 
erating costs,  thus  making  possible  rate  re- 
ductions urgently  needed  If  the  rail  carriers 
are  to  hold  their  share  of  the  Nation's  freight 
and    passenger    business    and    employment. 

The  railroaders  are  now  serving  notice 
that  these  two  unions  intend,  if  possible, 
to  nullify  these  operating  economies  by  an 
Indefensible  program  of  "featherbeddlng,"  to 
flout  the  previous  findings  of  Presidential 
fact-finding  boards  and  to  defy  public 
opinion. 

Because  railroads  operate  In  the  public 
Interest  and  movement  of  trains  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety,  rigid  control  was  estab- 
lished o%er  them  years  a^^o  by  governmental 
agencies.  Railroad  chiefs,  for  instance,  may 
not  arbitrarily  close  down  their  lines,  as  a 
shopkeeper  may  roH   up   his  shutters. 

Therefore  It  Is  logical  that  railway  labor 
may  not  flout  Its  obligations  to  the  public 
and    arbitrarily    strand    trains. 


Time  for  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"Time  for  Decision,"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  19.  1950,  issue  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  ^111.)  Journal: 

Time  for  Decision 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  to  face 
Equarely  up  to  this  hysterical  business  of  the 
Communists  In  Government. 

We  have  had  enough  of  the  accusations 
and  Insinuations.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  smears.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
charges  that  are  not,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be,  proved.    We  have  had  more  than  enough. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  country  to 
settle  down,  now,  and  face  this  Issue  calmly. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  acting  hysterically, 
to  stop  reacting  emotionally  to  every  charge 
and  every  denial.  The  time  has  come  for 
some  common  sense  to  enter  the  picture. 

But  how  Is  common  sense  to  enter  the  pic- 
ture? What  win  It  take  to  lay  this  cloud 
that  Is  not  only  confusing  our  citizens  and 
frightening  them  but  Is  undermining  what- 
ever position  of  leadership  we  may  have  had 
In  the  world? 

George  N.  Craig,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  says,  "If  there  Is  com- 
munism In  the  State  Department,  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  know  It.  If  there  Is  not  com- 
munism In  the  Department,  the  public 
should  know  that."  He  says  the  public 
wants  the  unvarnished  facts  anr"  they  are 
entitled  to  them. 

So  much  Is  certainly  true.  But  what  will 
satisfy  people?  What  kind  of  proof  must 
we  have? 

For  example.  If  we  get  proof  that  there 
have  been  Communists  In  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment, can  we  get  rid  of  them  and  have  that 
be  the  end  of  the  business.  And  also.  If  It 
Is  proved  that  there  has  been  no  communism 
In  the  State  Department,  will  the  accusers 
then  be  still?  Or,  If  they  will  not  be  still, 
win  they  be  Ignored? 


In  ether  words,  what  will  It  take  to  settle 
the  hysteria,  to  uncover  the  facts  in  a  calm 
and  quiet  manner,  and  let  the  public  have 
them  and  then  go  on  from  there? 

Obviously  all  present  approaches  "o  this 
problem  are  proving  unsatisfactory.  Would 
an  Investigation  by  an  Impartial,  nonpjlltlcal 
commission  do  the  trick?  Or  must  we  admit 
that  we  are,  as  a  Nation,  too  Immature  to 
cope  with  such  a  problem  as  this  one.' 


History  Repeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASs.xcHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Ralph  Boyce,  entitled 
"History  Repeats,"  which  appeared  in 
the  April  22.  1950  issue  of  the  Vet-Times. 

This  young  man.  a  veteran  hmself. 
with  a  very  promising  journalistic  fu- 
ture, here  presents  a  brilliant  and  poig- 
nant editorial  feature  about  tht  "un- 
known soldier"  which  merits  wide  circu- 
lation and  I  am  pleased  to  commend  it  to 
your  reading.  The  article  follows: 
HisTORT  Repeats 
(By  Ralph  Boyce) 

At  long  last,  he  Is  coming  home. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  to  wa.t  now. 
and  we  shall  see  him  laid  to  rest,  to  a  peace- 
ful slumber  deepened  by  the  eternal  tread 
of  sentries'  boots  and  the  hushed  murmurs 
of  these  who  come  to  stand  In  mournful 
tribute. 

They  Ci.ll  him  an  "unknown"  hero  ol  World 
War  II.  But  they  are  wrong.  He  Is  i  ot  un- 
known. We  knew  him  like  a  brother.  He's 
that  18-year-old  kid  from  next  do<r  who 
never  got  off  the  beach  at  Anzio:  he's  that 
farm  boy  from  the  Midwest  who  crashed  In 
a  flaming  glider  In  Normandy;  that  Brook- 
lyn kid  whose  numbed  hands  sllppe^i  from 
the  life  raft  many  hours  after  the  ship  went 
down;  that  lanky  Texan  whose  patiol  was 
caught  In  an  ambush  along  a  wlndli  g  trail 
on  Bougainville. 

Yes;  we  knew  him  well.  And  nov  he  is 
coming  home.  We  wonder  If  he  ever  had  a 
chance,  in  life,  to  visit  the  birthp  ace  of 
the  freedom  for  which  he  died — Independ- 
ence Hall  In  Philadelphia.  He  will  visit  It 
now.  In  death,  and  his  buddies  fron  all  of 
the  armed  services  will  be  there,  anc  thou- 
sands or  us  win  wait  long  hours  In  line  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  his  visit. 

And  later  he  will  come  to  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  Maybe,  when  he  was 
in  school,  he  visited  Washington  during 
Easter  vacation  on  a  bus  filled  with  school 
buddies  and  toured  the  Capitol.  May  )e  that 
time  he  sat  briefly  In  the  ganery  of  tie  his- 
toric Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repr.-senta- 
tives  where  later  the  solemn  vote  wa*  taken 
that  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  country. 

He  will  not  visit  that  Chamber  this  time. 
Instead,  he  will  lie  In  state  In  the  great  ro- 
tunda, where  perhaps  his  school-days'  guide 
once  pointed  out  the  blank  spaces  In  the 
murals  around  the  celling  which  tell  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Blank  spaces  that 
eventually  will  record  the  progress  of  the 
freedom  for  which  he  died. 

And  thousands  upon  thousands  more  of 
us  will  stand  In  line  for  the  privilege  of  vis- 
iting with  him  at  the  Capitol  and  our  ranks 
win  be  joined  by  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  and  the  never-to-be-great,  all  equally 
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htimble  In  his  presence  and  In  the  knowledge 
of  his  sacrifice. 

FlnaUy,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  SOth 
of  May  1951  (how  old  would  he  have  been 
on  this  date,  we  wonder?)  the  g\ms  will  be- 
gin to  boom  from  Fort  Myer,  across  the 
Potomac.  The  gun  bursts  will  echo  and  die 
away  throughout  the  entire  morning.  Mean- 
while, from  out  of  the  Capitol  the  funeral 
cortege  will  begin  Its  last  Journey — prob- 
ably led  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  casket  on  the  black-draped  caisson 
Is  drawn  down  the  broad,  tree-lined  avenue 
by  six  coal-black  horses,  escorted  by  pranc- 
ing cavalry,  and  followed  by  a  parade  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  land,  television 
cameras  will  pick  up  the  scene  and  flash  It 
Instantly  around  the  Nation. 

I  guess  he  never  saw  television.  He'd 
heard  about  It,  even  talked  about  It — but 
probably  wouldn't  have  believed  that  so 
soon  after  the  war  we  would  be  watching 
baseball  games  right  In  our  own  living  room. 

But  now  the  miracle  of  television  he  never 
saw  will  make  it  possible  for  an  entire  Na- 
tion to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Millions 
who  knew  him  well  wlU  share  the  grief  of 
a  Nation,  alone  and  together  pay  blm  this 
belated  tribute. 

The  millions  will  be  with  him  as  his  caisson 
rolls  slowly  and  smoothly  past  the  White 
House — refurbished  and  rebuilt  since  he 
went  away — past  the  monument  to  the 
father  of  our  country,  to  circle  the  awe- 
inspiring  Lincoln  Memorial  where  the  benign 
and  gaunt  figure  of  another  martyr  to  Amer- 
ican freedom  looks  down  In  solemn  majesty. 

The  guns  will  crack  loud  In  the  television 
sets  as  the  caisson  rattles  across  the  rough 
stones  of  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  and  up 
through  the  wide,  gold  encrusted  gates  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Perhaps  the  still-to-come  miracle  of  color 
television  will  pick  up  the  riotous  color  of 
the  azalea  btishes — and  the  breath-taking 
formal  garden  of  tulips  bowing  their 
tribute — as  the  cortege  winds  its  way  to  that 
hallowed  place  where  he  is  to  lie  with  an 
older  brother  who  also  died  for  freedom,  and 
came  to  his  final  rest  In  this  same  spot  30 
years  before.  How  often  must  history  re- 
peat Itself? 

And  then,  before  his  casket  Is  lowered  Into 
the  ground,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  pin  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor — highest  military  honor  of  all — on  the 
casket.  The  President  will  be  foUowed  by 
leaders  of  allied  nations,  bestowing  similar 
high  honors — until  the  casket  gleams  with 
more  decorations  than  any  man  has  known 
In  life  or  death. 

But  plea.*^,  God,  let  there  be  no  speech- 
making.  He  never  was  much  of  a  one  for 
speeches,  anyway.  Deeds,  not  words,  were 
his  way  of  life,  and  his  way  of  death. 

Let  It  be  recorded  that  the  tears  in  a 
nations  eyes  and  the  prayers  In  a  nation's 
heart  were  the  ultimate,  silent  honor  that 
brought  him.  at  last,  to  rest. 


Rail  Strike  Accents  Need  for  Law  Pro- 
tecting Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNEU 

OF  Missoxnti 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


entitled  "Rail  Strike  Accents  Need  for 
Law  Protecting  Public  Interest,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  of  May  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Rajo.   Strikz  Accents   Nezs   foh   Law   Pso- 
TECTiNc  Public   Imtzkest 

The  current  strike  by  18,000  raUway  fire- 
men— affecting  the  major  railroad  systems, 
crippling  the  Nation's  transportation  net- 
work, and  threatening  to  idle  half  a  xnilllon 
workers — focuses  attention  on  a  bill  by  Sen- 
ator DoNNXix  of  Missouri.  This  measure 
would  make  strikes  and  lockouts  in  railway 
disputes  Illegal  and  force  the  contending 
parties  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  drastic  legisla- 
tion must  be  suggested.  Collective  bargain- 
ing, if  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
graceful  compromise,  should  forestall  these 
great  disruptions  in  our  national  life.  But 
the  stark  truth  is  that  this  conflict  has  not 
been  resolved  and  it  has  now  reached  a  stage 
where  enormous  public  harm  is  threatened. 
Because  railroads  are  so  vital  to  the  national 
economy,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Congress 
will  tvirn  to  more  stringent  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

What  is  the  merit  of  the  demand  that  raU- 
road:^  employ  two  firemen  on  every  Diesel 
locomotive,  the  crux  of  the  present  issue? 
The  answer  has  been  written  by  two  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  fact-finding  boards,  one 
named  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1943,  an- 
other by  President  Truman  In  1949.  After 
careful  consideration,  these  boards  decided 
the  two- firemen  proposal  is  untenable. 

Now  Mr.  Trimian  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  by  making  plain  he  stands  firmly  on 
the  report  of  his  own  1949  board,  which  said 
unaninaoutsly: 

1.  That  replacement  of  steam  locomotives 
by  Diesels.  Instead  of  knocking  firemen  out 
of  Jot>B.  creates  more  Jolw.  The  Diesels'  high 
efficiency  attracts  more  freight  to  railroads 
and  enables  them  to  compete  more  stKcess- 
fully  with  highway  truckers. 

2.  That  two  firemen  are  not  needed  for 
safety.  Rates  of  train  and  crew  accidents 
Indicate  that  Diesel  operation  (with  one  fire- 
man to  a  Diesel)  is  "safer  than  steam-loco- 
motive operation." 

This  strike  has  nothing  to  do  with  hours, 
nothing  to  do  with  working  conditions.  It 
is  simply  an  effort  to  impose  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public  by  force  a  "feather- 
bedding"  proposal.  When  Diesel  power  was 
first  Introduced  on  the  Burlington  system  In 
1934,  the  locomotives  were  operated  safely 
and  efficiently  with  one  man  in  the  cab — the 
engineer.  Shortly  afterward  the  Burling- 
ton, under  threat  of  a  strike,  was  forced  to 
add  a  fireman.  The  fireman  and  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Engineers  have  Intermittently 
sought  since  then  to  "pack"  the  Diesel  crew 
with  additional  and  unneeded  men. 

The  Government,  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  constantly  en- 
couraged the  raUroads  to  expand  their  Diesel 
operations  on  the  premise  that  this  would  cut 
operating  costs,  thus  making  possible  rate 
reductions  urgently  needed  if  the  rail  car- 
riers are  to  hold  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
freight  and  passenger  business  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  railroaders  are  now  serving  notice 
that  these  two  unions  Intend,  if  possible,  to 
nullify  these  operating  economies  by  flout- 
ing the  previous  findings  of  Presidential 
fact-flnding  boards. 

The  Donnell  bill  foUows  motintlng  evi- 
dence that  the  RaUway  Labor  Act,  once  re- 
garded as  a  model  measure  for  labor  dis- 
putes, has  faUed  to  adequately  protect  the 
public  Interest.  Unions  have  refused  to 
accept  decisions  of  fact-finding  boards, 
using  these  decisions  as  a  Une  of  departure 


from  which  to  pursue  their  demands.  That 
new  legislation  should  replace  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  thus  becomes  a  public  necessity. 

Becatise  railroads  operate  in  the  public 
Interest  and  movement  of  trains  is  abeo- 
lutely  necessary  for  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety,  rigid  control  was  estab- 
lished over  them  years  ago  by  governmental 
agencies.  Railroad  chiefs,  for  Instance,  may 
not  arbitrarUy  close  down  their  lines  as  a 
shopkeeper  may  roll  up  his  shutters. 

Therefore  it  is  logical  that  railway  labor 
may  not  flout  its  obligations  to  the  public 
and  arbitrarily  strand  trains.  But  such  Is 
the  case  in  the  present  dispute  where  the 
unions  demand  an  extra  fireman  on  Diesel  • 
locomotives — to  help  the  regular  fireman 
look  out  the  window. 

This  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to 
other  public  utilities  on  which  the  people 
rely  for  their  transportation,  communica- 
tion, light,  telepiione,  heat  and  power. 


For  a  Free  and  ladepeodeBt  SloTakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  XLLIXOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bffr.  John  Sedlacek.  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Slovak  Federation, 
1321  North  Thirteenth  Street.  East  St 
Louis,  and  under  leave  to  do  so.  I  here- 
with extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORO  an  article  which  appeared  tn  Jed- 
nota.  largest  Slovak  Catholic  weekly  In 
the  United  States,  published  in  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  by  the  First  Catholic  Slovak 
Union: 

FOB  A  FaxE  AND  Indxpcndent  Slovakia — Tb> 
OxiciN  Aim  Ancs  or  the  Slovak  Natiowal 
COONCIL  Abboao 

(By  Peter  Prldavok) 
m 

An  Internment  camp  is  not  a  very  suitable 
political  platform,  and  the  only  thing  Benea 
adversaries  there  could  do  was  to  protest 
against  their  detention  and  against  the  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  Benes'  government  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
latter  protest  was  made  In  a  telegram  sent  to 
Mr.  Chtu-chill  from  the  Lingfield  Race  Course 
Aliens  Internment  Camp  In  July  1940. 

When  the  present  writer  was  flnally  re- 
leased from  internment  in  AprU  1941  and 
came  to  London,  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  at  close  quarters  Dr.  Benes'  antl- 
Slovak  policy.  The  step  taken  by  the  British 
Government  In  recognizing  Dr.  Benes'  gov- 
ernment as  representative  of  the  CS»cho- 
slovak  nation,  followed  subsequently  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
Polish  Government  (both  of  them  having 
previously  recognized  the  Republic  of  Slo- 
vakia) ,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Allied  gov- 
ernments-in-exile,  was  of  course  a  terrible 
blow  and  an  Insurmountable  otjstacle.  The 
dilemma  which  presented  Itself  was  to  give 
up  the  struggle  and  keep  sUent.  or  to  chal- 
lenge the  whole  allied  world  In  an  abeolxrtely 
hopeless  struggle  and  to  face  persecution, 
derision  and  slander?  A  handfxil  of  patriotic 
Slovaks  chose  the  latter,  disregarding  all  con- 
sequences. This  writer  and  his  few  friends 
tried  to  Inform  the  Allied  governments  and 
public  opinion  by  memoranda  and  press  ar- 
ticles, but  with  very  little  visible  effect.  More 
favorable  results  were  obtained  In  America, 
where  they  succeeded,   after   several  years' 
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hard  work.  In  winning  over  tor  the  Slovak 
cause  tfce  almost  one  million  strong  Slovak- 
American  community,  which  had  previously 
been  confused  by  the  Benesltes  and  Intimi- 
dated by  their  Influential  friends  and  sup- 
porters m  the  various  agencies  in  the  West. 

To  revive  the  Paris  Council  was  not  possible 
for  the  reason  already  stated  In  addition. 
Dr.  Hcdza.  iu  president,  proved  to  have 
been  tnc-  much  entangled  with  Dr.  Benes. 
and  wao  not  a  free  egent  any  longer.  And 
anyway,  in  the  following  yeir  he  left  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  died  shortly 
af:erward  /  new  group  was  therefore 
formed.  unJer  the  name  of  "Slovak  National 
Union."  with  the  present  writer  at  its  head. 
Its  alms  were  f'^ofoid;  To  counter  the  propa- 
^uida  of  the  Czechoslovaks,  which  had  pro- 
freastvely  become  more  and  more  anti-Slovak, 
and  to  foster,  in  coopera'ion  with  similar 
organizations  of  other  rations  the  Idea  of  a 
central  Etiropean  federation.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  independent  central  European  asso- 
ciation was  established  early  In  1943.  The 
objects  of  the  association  were  "the  struggle 
for  a  new  national,  political,  economic,  and 
social  organization  of  the  central  European 
area  on  a  Federal  basis  •  •  •  and  for 
national  freedom,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment and  full  nationhood  for  all  nations  In 
central  Europe  and  the  rejection  of  any- 
Imperlallstlc  or  hegemonic  attempts  either 
external  or  Internal,  within  Its  territory." 
(Cf  Commonwealth  of  Central  Europe.  Lon- 
don. 1943.  p.  13.)  This  aseoclatlon  later 
tran*formed  Itself  Into  a  central  Etiropean 
federal  club,  which  became  the  mother  or- 
ganization of  numerous  other  central  Euro- 
pean federalist  organizations  operating  today 
all  over  the  free  world 

It  may  be  perhaps  worthwhile  noting  that 
within  the  association  the  first  genuine  and 
sincere  Czech-Slovak  agreement  was  reached 
betwe.*n  th?  Czecti  and  Slovak  national 
unions.  On  March  9.  1943.  these  two  unions 
signed  a  declaration,  according  to  which  they 
mutually  recognized  the  right  of  the  Slovak 
and  the  Czech  nations  ♦o  full  national  free- 
dom and  Independent,  t  e  .  to  a  Slovak  and  a 
Czech  state  respectively,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  central  European  federation,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance and  support  In  defending  the  vital  rights 
of  both  neighboring  sister  nations.  This 
agreement  which  still  holds  good  between 
the  successors  of  the  two  national  unions. 
Is  to  this  day  considered  the  best  workable 
basis  for  p.  Czech-Slovak  reconciliation  and 
cooperation,  and  as  far  as  the  Slovaks  are 
concerned,  the  only  acceptable  one. 

Dr.  Benes'  sinister  Influence  upon  Euro- 
pean aSalrs.  exercised  by  him  ever  since  1918 
(cf.  R.  Arnold  Jones  In  'Dublin  Review." 
January  1943 1,  which  resulted  In  disaster  in 
19?8  and  1939.  reached  Its  climax  in  Decem- 
ber of  1943.  when  he  concluded,  against  the 
strong  warnings  of  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  what  he  tried  to  present  as  his 
magnum  opus.  I.  e..  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, mutual  help,  and  postwar  cooperation 
between  the  then  still  nonexistent  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union,  eo 
disastrous  In  Its  consequences.  The  Moscow 
pilgrimage  of  the  self-styled  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  prompted  the  handful  of 
Slovaks  organized  In  the  National  Union  to 
act  and  to  denounce.  In  the  strongest  man- 
ner possible,  this  charter  of  enslavement.  If 
only  to  put  a  Slovak  protest  on  record.  At  a 
meeting  held  January  9,  1944.  the  union 
farmed  itself  Into  a  Slovak  National  Council, 
and  In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  An- 
thony Eden,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  published  a  few  days 
later,  announced  that  It  had  assumed  the 
defense  of  Slovak  Interests  on  Allied  soil 
until  the  Slovak  people  would  be  able  to 
speak  for  themselves  through  their  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives.  The  pres- 
ent writer  was  elected  Its  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Karol  VychodU  lu  secretary.    In  lU  open  let- 


ter, the  Slovak  National  Council  "declared 
most  solemnly  that  (the  Moscow  Treaty)  was 
null  and  void,  and  did  not  bind  the  Slovak 
Nation  in  any  way.  '  Insisting  that  "the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  Mr. 
Flerllnger  •  •  •  acted  as  unauthorized  ne- 
gotiators •  •  •  and  could  not  be  regarded 
as  authorized  negotiators  with  juridical  or  po- 
litical t  tie  to  represent  the  Slovak  Nation." 
Besides  being  a  protest  against  Dr.  Benes* 
compact  with  Stalin,  the  document  was  a 
plea  for  the  defense  and  maintenance  of  the 
Slovak  State  as  a  separate  unit  In  a  future 
Central  European  Federation.  This  docu- 
ment, a  thoroughly  democratic  and  patriotic 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  Slovak  Nation,  let  Irose 
the  fury  of  the  Eenesltes  In  their  press 
they  denounced  it  as  a  "document  of  national 
treason."  and  accused  Its  author  of  open 
hostility  toward  the  British  Government. 
(Nove  Ceskoslovensko.  February  19,  1344  > 
They  went  even  further  and  demanded  of  the 
British  authorities — this  time,  however,  with- 
out any  results — the  Imprisonment  of  the 
"traitors." 

These  and  other  Intrigues,  In  which  the 
Czechoslovaks  enlisted  the  active  assistance 
of  Mr.  Malsky.  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  did 
not  deter  the  Slovak  National  Council  from 
further  work.  When  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented Itself,  they  did  everything  to  put  the 
case  for  a  free  Slovakia  before  the  Allied  Na- 
tions and  their  representatives.  Had  Its  var- 
ious proposals  and  suggestions  been  accepted 
at  the  time,  much  bloodGhed  and  horror 
could  have  been  avoided  not  only  In  Slovakia, 
but  In  other  countries  of  central  Europe  as 
well,  and  probably  the  whole  central  Euro- 
pean picture  would  bt  different  today. 

The  work  of  the  Slovak  National  Council 
In  London  could  not  end  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  because  the  Slovak  people 
were  not  giver  the  opportunity  to  decide 
freely  about  their  future.  In  complicity  with 
his  Soviet  protectors  and  their  misled  stooges. 
Dr.  Benes  destroyed  the  Slovak  state  and 
started  In  Slovakia  a  bloody  reign  of  terror 
and  revenge.  Until  February  1948  the  cruel 
persecution  of  Slovak  patriots  was  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  well-worn  mask  of  de- 
mocracy. When  Dr.  Benes'  policy,  too  clever 
by  half,  ended  In  complete  communlzatlon  of 
hts  "people's  democracy,"  when  Gottwald 
completed  the  work  started  by  the  presi- 
dential decrees  of  his  predecessor  and  fresh 
refugees  be^an  to  pour  Into  the  western 
countries,  the  numbers  of  exiled  Slovak  poli- 
ticians of  various  parties  and  convictions 
forced  to  leave  the  "wonderful  republic"  in- 
creased, and  many  of  them  expressed  the  wish 
to  join  the  Slovak  National  Council  in  Lon- 
don and  to  support  its  policy  as  being  In 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  people  and 
with  their  own  convictions. 

Taking  into  consideration  this  new  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  taslcs 
before  It.  the  council  decided  on  August  11, 
1948.  to  enlarge  its  ranks  and  to  reorganize 
itself  completely  In  order  to  become  the  cen- 
tral and  leading  organ  of  the  Slovak  emigra- 
tion In  Its  struggle  for  an  independent,  dem- 
ocratic Slovak  state  within  the  framework  of 
a  central  European  and  European  federation. 
The  name  of  the  council  was  modified  into 
Slovak  National  Council  Abroad,  and  chose 
a  new  president  In  the  person  of  M.  Karol 
Sldor,  the  wartime  Slovakian  envoy  to  the 
Holy  See.  who  Is  generally  considered  the 
most  popular  and  trusted  of  all  the  surviving 
Slovak  leaders.  The  former  president  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council  In  London  (the 
present  writer)  was  elected  general  secretary, 
and  prominent  politicians,  diplomats,  and 
other  figures  of  Slovakia's  public  life  en- 
trusted with  offices  In  the  presidium  and  In 
the  various  committees  of  the  new  council, 
and  with  the  task  of  representing  it  In  many 
of  the  capitals  of  the  free  world. 

The  purpose  In  reconstructing  the  council 
«as  announced  to  the  Western  Powers  and  to 


the  exiled  representations  of  other  nations 
now  under  Soviet  and  Communist  oppres- 
sion In  the  following  terms: 

1.  That  measures  shall  be  taken  for  coor- 
dination of  the  struggle  by  Slovak  national 
elements  toward  democracy  that  can  be  Iden- 
tified with  freedom  and  independence. 

2.  That  measures  shall  be  taken  to  seek  a 
solution  or  closer  approach  to  solution  than 
Is  at  pre.sent  possible  of  the  unsettled  na- 
tional problems  in  central  Europe  which  have 
continuously  beer,  the  source  of  international 
trouble:  and  to  that  end  our  opinion  Is  ex- 
pressed that  such  problems  may  become 
solved  only  by  a  policy  which  In  operation 
would  bring  about  a  federation  In  central 
Europe,  comnosed  of  separate  states  of  the 
nations  Involved. 

3.  That  this  step  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
practical  and  balanced  Impulse  toward  coop- 
eration with  bodies  representing;  other  cen- 
tral European  nations  for  the  creation  of  a 
democratic  federation  or  commonwealth  of 
central  Europe  and  will  thereby  serve  to 
harmonize  such  efforts  with  further  ob- 
jectives toward  the  integration  of  Europe  as 
a  whole. 

The  Slovak  National  Council  Abroad  Is 
reliably  assured  that  Its  national  and  fed- 
eralist policy  meets  with  the  most  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  Slovak  people  at 
home.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Slovak  emigration  and 
of  the  Slovak-American  and  Slovak-Cana- 
dian organizations  which  recognize  the 
council  as  "the  only  Institution  having  every 
right  to  act  In  the  name  of  the  Sl'ovak 
nation  and  to  voice  its  convictions,  will,  and 
desires  and  pledge  it  their  full  moral  and 
;.  aterlal  support."  (Cf.  resolutions  of  the 
30th  congress  of  the  Slovak  Leag-e  of 
America  held  at  Chicago.  111..  Mar.  3,  1949, 
and  of  the  8th  congress  of  the  Canadian 
Slovak  League,  held  at  Winnipeg.  Manitoba, 
from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of  July  1949.) 

Being  not  only  a  national,  but  a  federalist 
Institution  as  well,  the  Slovak  National 
Council  Abroad  realizes  .he  Importance  of 
close  cooperation  with  the  free  representa- 
tives of  Slovakia's  neighbors  and  prospective 
partners  In  the  central  European  common- 
wealth all  of  those  nations  envisage  and 
desire.  To  this  end  It  has  established  normal 
relations  and  fruitful  collaboration  with  the 
Czech  National  Committee  In  London,  with 
the  Hungarian  National  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  legal  government  of  the 
Polish  Republic,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council,  and  with  the  Government  of  the 
Byeloru:slan  Republic,  and  Is  In  close  con- 
tact with  many  national  and  federalist  or- 
ganizations of  various  nations.  The  only 
group  with  which  the  Slovak  National 
Council  Abroad  does  not  and  will  not  enter- 
tain any  relations  are  the  so-called  Czecho- 
slovaks, for  they  do  not  represent  any  nation, 
not  only  the  sad  heritage  of  their  discredited 
leaders  and  dl  a  bankrupt  ideology  which 
has  been  the  main  source  of  discord  among 
the  nations  of  central  "Europe.  (Reprinted 
from  Eastern  Quarterly.  London,  January 
1950.) 


It'«  Time  To  Call  a  Halt 
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HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
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entitled  "It's  Time  To  Call  a  Halt,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Beaver  Falls  iPa.)  News- 
Tribune  of  May  12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  TiMi  To  Call  a  Halt 

People  of  the  Beaver  Valley  who  did  not 
bother  to  become  concerned  over  the  de- 
veloping strike  threat  of  the  Railroad  Fire- 
men s  Union  have  been  rudely  shaken  out 
of  their  complacency.  They  now  fully  real- 
ize, along  with  the  rest  of  us.  beiore  the 
strike  has  even  entered  Its  third  day,  that 
the  work  stoppage  and  tie-up  of  transpor- 
tation lines  Is  much  more  than  a  national 
problem.  It  effects,  with  Increasing  Impact, 
every  home  in  every  hamlet  and  town;  If 
not  quickly  settled  It  will  seriously  affect 
our  pocketbooks  and  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

It  is  not  only  the  railroad  systems  Involved 
and  their  employees  that  will  suffer  because 
of  this  ridiculous  strike  of  the  firemen's 
union  that  is  an  affront  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Nation.  Steel  mills  and  coal  mines,  but 
recently  back  Into  production  after  strike- 
induced  idleness,  will  very  shortly  feel  the 
pinch  of  curtailed  raw  supplies  and  shipping 
facilities.  Sharp  cuts  in  production  are 
not  only  likely,  they  can  be  definitely  ex- 
pected. Multiply  this  effect  by  the  number 
of  smaller,  dependent  fa'oricatlng  plants  and 
kindred  Indtistrles  and  the  dire  consequences 
of  featherbedding  become  apparent  In  ail 
their  startling  reality. 

Before  the  second  day  of  the  strike  was 
over,  such  a  commonplace,  yet  vitally  Im- 
portant, facility  as  mail  delivery  was  badly 
disrupted  and  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Delivery  of  foodstuff  will  next  be  Impaired 
since  truck -delivery  facilities  cannot  pos- 
sible be  expanded  enough  to  accommodate 
the  heavy  demands  that  will  arise. 

The  bald,  unadulterated  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Nation's  economy  la  being 
dealt  a  serious  body  blow  by  this  strike  that 
Is  not  more  money,  not  because  of  hours, 
but  only  for  soft  featherbedding  spots  for 
additional  unnecessary  firemen  to  go  along 
In  Diesel  locomotives  Just  for  the  ride. 

And  what  Is  behind  It  all?  The  reckless 
leaders  of  the  firemen's  union  want  to  force 
down  the  throats  of  the  railroads  and  the 
public  a  ridiculous  make-work  proposal 
which  has  been  twice  ruled  out  by  Presi- 
dential fact-finding  boards  duly  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

This  demand  of  union  leaders  for  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  firemen  to  ride  In 
Diesel  locomotives  was  rejected — after 
months  of  hearings — by  a  Board  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1943. 

It  was  again  rejected  In  1949  by  a  Board 
appointed  by  President  Truman. 

Recent  meetings  with  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  have  brctight  no  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  union  dictators. 

The  union  leaders  helped  write  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  Yet  In  an  attempt  to  jam 
through  this  scheme  of  pure  featherbed- 
ding by  leading  the  members  of  their  union 
out  on  strike  and  threatening  paralysis  to 
large  areas  of  the  Nation,  they  are  defying 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  very  law  whlcli 
they  helped  to  create. 

The  strike  Is  not  for  higher  wages.  It  Is 
a  strike  to  force  the  railroads  to  employ 
many  more  thotasands  of  firemen  who  are 
not  needed.  It  would  be  Indefensible  waste. 
The  railroads  have  refused  to  place  this 
additional  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
public. 

But  more  Important  than  any  otber  con- 
sideration Is  the  action  of  these  few  irre- 
sponsible union  leaders  In  seeking  to  fore* 
a  crippling  strike  upon  tHe  Nation  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes. 


It  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  un- 
American  demands.  As  was  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  Labor  Subcommittea 
hearing  on  a  bill  banning  rail  strikes:  "A 
strike  In  no  other  indtostry  can  so  quickly 
and  so  thoroughly  paralyze  the  Nation  and 
bring  such  disaster  to  Its  economy  and  gen- 
eral welfare  nor  work  such  havoc  In  Its  de- 
fense program  or  Its  efforts  In  the  world 
today." 


Point  1  in  a  Policy  for  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

CF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  of  May  14, 
1950: 

Point  1  m  a  Policy  roa  Asia — We  Mt:st  In- 
sist ON  Social  and  PoLmcAL  Reform  or 
Intehvention  Will  Fail 
(By  Nathaniel   Peffer.  professor  of   interna- 
tional relations  at  Columbia  University) 
It  seems  certain  that  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  do  something  systematic  In  south- 
east A.=la.    Why.  Is  clear  enough — to  stop  the 
advance  of  communism  and  Russia  m    Asia. 
But  what  the  United  States  is  going  to  do 
is  less  clear,  though  more  Important. 

We  appear  to  be  thinking  now  in  terms 
of  money  and  ad«lsory  commissions,  both 
military  and  civil — and  even  more  in  Indo- 
china— and  It  Is  better  at  the  outset  to  ask 
whether  that  Is  enough.  We  did  that  in 
China  and  the  results  are  painfully  evident: 
Two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  thrown  away, 
a  Communist  regime  sitting  in  the  national 
capital  and  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
government.  The  same  measures  in  south- 
east Asia  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  if 
we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the  fiasco  in 
China  we  shall  have  to  do  more  or  do  less. 

First  of  all  It  Is  necessary  to  estimate  the 
task  correctly  and  to  recognize  the  obstacles. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  keeping  all  of  Asia 
except  the  Indian  subcontinent  from  going 
the  way  of  China  we  have  three  enemies  to 
overcome.  The  first  Is  Russia.  The  second 
Is  the  native  Communist  Party  In  each 
southeast  Asian  country.  The  third  Is  the 
ruling  class  in  each  country.  And  of  these 
three  the  last  is  the  most  Important,  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with,  the  most  formid- 
able. If  we  can  deal  successfully  with  it — 
that  Is.  persuade  or  force  it  to  follow  a  course 
It  has  never  yet  followed  and  Is  reluctant 
to  follow — we  may  be  able  to  withstand  Rus- 
sian Incursion:  If  not.  not. 

In  consequence  the  second  need  Is  to 
acknowledge,  to  ourselves  even  more  than  to 
others,  that  the  course  on  which  we  are  em- 
barking Is  one  of  Intervention.  It  will  be 
charged  against  us  anyway,  and  we  may  as 
well  acknowledge  it  frankly,  justifying  It  to 
otirselves  by  the  urgency  of  the  world  con- 
flict and  to  others  by  what  we  aim  to  achieve. 
Now,  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made 
against  intervention.  In  any  country,  at  any 
time,  in  any  circumstance.  On  all  the  evi- 
dence of  history  it  seldom  comes  off.  There 
is  a  good  case  to  be  made,  to,  for  interven- 
tion that  la  effective.  But  there  Is  no  case 
whatever  to  be  made  for  ineffectual  inter- 
vention. That  only  results  in  futihty  and 
the  hostility  of  those  against  whom  we  hava 
Intervened — a  dangeroiu  combination,  more 
especially  when  the  world  la  choosing  up 
Bides,  as  it  is  now. 


This  is  the  prime  consideration  to  be 
borne  In  mind  before  we  set  out  on  any 
positive  cotirse  in  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
choice  is  between  going  in  with  Intent  to  use 
all  the  means  required  to  bring  about  a 
political  and  social  structure  Impregnable  to 
Communist  intrusion  and  not  going  in  at  alL 

What  does  this  mean?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions that  Invite  communism  in  southeast 
Aria?  It  is  not  enough  to  cite  the  Com- 
munist victory  in  China  and  the  danger  of 
Infection  or  invasion  from  there.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  growth  of  communism  in 
southeast  Asia  had  set  In  before  the  Com- 
munists won  In  China.  Indeed,  communism 
has  spread  In  southeast  Asia  for  the  same 
reasons  that  it  won  In  China. 

There  are  two  main  reasons: 

First,  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia  Is  or  has 
been  colonial.  Thailand  was  independent  by 
permission.  Those  countries  in  the  region 
that  have  not  yet  won  Independence  are  re- 
sentful of  foreign  control  and  those  that 
have  recently  won  It  are  stispidous  of  Its 
return.  The  Russians  have  skillfully  ex- 
ploited native  nationalism  since  the  first 
World  War.  They  have  ostentatiously  taken 
on  the  role  of  defender  of  oppressed  peoples 
against  western  empires,  and  the  colonial 
powers  have  played  into  their  hands  by  mak- 
ing no  concessions,  or  belated  concessions, 
to  their  dependent  peoples. 

Second,  and  much  more  important,  is  the 
question  of  livelihood.  The  huge  majority 
of  individuals  in  southeast  Asia  live  on  » 
standard  that  has  now  come  to  be  accepted 
as  beneath  numan  worth  or  dignity  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  ease  of  communi- 
cations In  our  time  has  made  them  awara 
of  it.  This,  too,  has  been  left  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  exploit,  and  the  native  Communist 
leaders  trained  by  them  have  won  followers 
by  the  promise  of  a  tetter  material  lot. 

Nationalism  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dead  Issue 
now.  Indochina  and  Malaya  are  the  only 
countries  in  which  Independence  has  not 
yet  been  won.  In  Malaya  nationalism  ia 
not  yet  virulent,  because  consciousness  of 
unity  is  of  recent  origin,  and  a  crisis  could 
be  avoided  by  concessions  in  time.  In  Indo« 
china  alone  is  the  crisis  sharp  on  the  Issua 
of  independence  versus  continued  colonial- 
ism, and  precisely  for  that  reason  commu« 
nism  will  be  most  difficult  to  stem  there,  witli 
or  without  American  help.  Indeed,  unless 
American  help  is  combined  with  pressure  oa 
France  of  the  same  kind  that  was  applied  to 
Holland  in  Indonesia  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  compromise.  American  help  will  not  only  be 
futile  but  will  make  the  Indochlnese  people 
bitterly  anti-American. 

The  crux  Is  the  social  issue.  On  this  it 
will  be  determined  whether  southeast  Asia 
goes  Communist  or  not.  And  on  this  Amer* 
lean  aid.  whether  iu  the  form  of  money  or 
the  aid  of  technicians,  is  not  necessarily  de« 
clsive.  In  fact,  it  might  only  result  in 
accelerating  the  advent  of  communism.  In 
this  respect  it  is  immaterial  whether  th« 
area  in  question  is  newly  independent  or 
still  colonial. 

There  has  long  been  a  comfortable  liberal 
belief  that  if  colonial  peoples  were  only 
emancipated  they  would  be  free  from  exploi- 
tation and  contended.  That  is  an  lllusloa. 
The  opposite  might  be  true.  Western  coun- 
tries, in  all  of  which  opinion  has  been  farmed 
by  the  influence  of  nineteenth  century 
humanitarian  Ism  and  twentieth  century 
liberalism,  might  be — and  probably  are- 
more  restrained  in  exploitation  than  native 
rulers  and  landed  proprietors  who  still  have 
the  social  ideas  of  a  thousand  yean  ago  and 
corresponding  attitudes  toward  the  mass  at 
their  people. 

Now  suppoae  the  United  States  docs  decide 
to  embark  on  a  large-scale  program  In  Indo* 
china,  or  Burma,  or  Indonesia,  or  all  three. 
Suppose  It  appropriates  large  sums  to  build 
railways   and   power   plants.   Irrigation   and 
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reclAtnailon  works,  hospitals,  and  schools 
and  numtrcus  industrial  establishments. 
And  iuppoee  thereby  it  does  create  higher 
produciivitj  and  a  manifold  Increase  In  pro- 
duction and  the  national  income.  Will  that 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple? Not  necessarily.  It  might  do  Just  the 
reverse.  It  might  make  the  rich  much  richer 
and  the  poor  even  poorer,  and  thus  Inflams 
popular  discontent  and  make  easy  converts 
to  communism  In  fact,  unless  definite  ef- 
forts were  taken  for  prevention,  it  would 
do  that. 

Much  is  being  talked  about  point  4.  and 
the  most  important  thing  to  say  about  It  Is 
this:  It  can  be  the  most  enlightened  social 
measure  in  modern  times  and  it  can  produce 
the  conditions  of  peace  In  large  parts  of  the 
earth:  but  also,  unless  administered  with 
foresight,  determination,  vigilance  and  un- 
derstanding of  social  fundamentals  In  unde- 
veloped areas.  It  can  serve  as  the  spearhead 
of  communism  and  Russian  expansion. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  If  Industries 
are  establuhed  with  American  capital  and 
the  rich  classes  ?et  In  on  the  ground  floor— as 
they  can.  since  they  have  money  and  knowl- 
edge— they  win  reap  the  huge  profits  always 
yielded  in  the  first  stages  of  Industrializa- 
tion, and  with  those  profits  Invest  in  more 
enterprises  and  make  still  more.  If  at  the 
same  time  the  pxx:r.  whether  former  urban 
handicraft  workers  cr  workers  brought  In  o5 
the  land,  are  paid  the  subsistence  wages  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  and  worked  the  tra- 
ditional 14-hour  handicraft  day,  they  will  be 
worse  off  than  before. 

They  will  then  have  to  work  at  the  pace  of 
the  factory,  live  in  urban  slums,  acquire  ur- 
ban demands  which  they  have  to  satisfy  by 
paying  with  cash  instead  of  making  things 
with  their  hands  on  the  farm.  The  disparity 
between  the  classes  will  become  even  wider 
than  It  is  now.  but  It  will  be  more  glaring 
and  obvious  than  now.  because  Industrial 
workers  soon  acquire  sophistication,  even  In 
the  Orient.  Discontent  will  fester  and  the 
Tolce  of  the  Communist  will  have  a  siren 
lure. 

In  the  land  It  can  be  even  worse.  The 
countries  In  question  are  ail  agricultural, 
their  people  almost  all  peasants.  The  mala 
problem  therefore  Is  the  agrarian  problem. 
If  by  Irrigation  and  other  projects  we  Im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  land,  but  leave  un- 
touched the  system  of  landownershlp,  land 
rent,  usurious  rates  of  Interest  and  dispro- 
portionate taxation,  the  benefits  of  Increased 
fertility  will  accrue  to  the  landowner  ex- 
clusively. In  fact  he  will  be  able  with  his 
large  profits  to  buy  In  more  land,  and  more 
peasanu  will  become  rack-rented  tenants. 

Peasant  discontent  Is  endemic  In  such 
countries.  It  will  become  more  virulent  as 
conditions  worsen,  and  everywhere  commu- 
nism's first  and  most  successful  appeal  Is  to 
the  peasants.  With  or  without  industrial 
development  there  can  be  no  stability  or  In- 
ternal peace  in  southeast  Asia  unless  the 
agrarian  problem  is  drastically  dealt  with. 

In  short,  to  put  American  money  Into  de- 
velf)pment  of  technologically  backward  areas 
while  leaving  as  they  are  the  internal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  power  and  the  existing 
relation  between  the  small  omnipotent  mi- 
nority and  the  Impoverished  majority  Is  to 
aggravate  conditions  already  so  bad  as  to  b« 
volcanic. 

The  moral  Is  plain.  If  we  go  In  at  all 
It  Is  Intervening.  It  Is  Intervening  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Russia  out.  Then  it 
had  better  be  Intervention  with  a  prospect 
of  success.  That  means  we  have  to  use 
power  as  well  as  dispense  money.  If  we 
want  to  undercut  Russia  we  have  to  re- 
move the  grounds  on  which  It  can  work. 
That  means  we  have  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions that  win  leave  the  mass  of  native 
people  no  reason  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear 


to  Communist  exhortations  or  promises. 
We  cinrot  do  that  If  we  leave  decision  to 
those  who  now  have  power  in  such  coun- 
tries, whether  they  still  are  colonial  under 
French  or  British  Jurisdiction  or  are  Inde- 
pendent, as  in  Indonesia  or  the  Philippines 
or  Burma. 

The  Philippines  can  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample here.  They  are  now  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. And  it  Is  generally  recognized 
that  communism  has  gained  since  emanci- 
pation in  1946  and  Is  still  gaining.  The 
Hukbalahaps.  who  are  Communist  led  but 
In  the  main  not  Communists,  are  suppressed 
at  one  point  and  pop  up  at  another  point. 
They  do  so  because  the  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  on  the  land,  are  disaffected. 
They  are  disaffected  because  the  govern- 
ment, controlled  mainly  by  large  landown- 
ers, has  taken  no  step  to  improve  the  p)eas- 
ants'  lot:  If  anything,  to  the  contrary.  Nor 
does  It   show  any  Inclination  to  do  so. 

That  being  the  case.  It  can  be  confidently 
predicted  hat  communism  will  grow,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  America  provides 
additional  financial  help.  In  other  words, 
continued  colonial  status  or  emancipation 
is  Irrelevant.  In  fact,  we  may  be  more  help- 
less In  countries  that  are  now  Independent. 

No  matter  which  country  and  what  Its 
status,  financial  aid  of  any  kind — whether 
ad  hoc  or  under  a  formal  point  4  pro- 
gram— must  be  accompanied  by  pressure; 
not  military  pressure  against  local  Com- 
munist guerrilla  forces,  not  pressure  against 
local  Communl?r  parties,  but  pressure 
against  native  classes  holding  power  of  de- 
cision. 

In  newly  established  Industries  we  must 
Insist  on  fair  wage  scales  and  working 
hours  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  Western 
standards.  On  the  land  we  must  Insist  on 
reform  In  the  organization  of  land  owner- 
ship. Including  redistribution  where  neces- 
sary, on  reduction  of  land  rents,  on  reduc- 
tion of  rate  of  interest  for  peasants,  on 
elimination  of  the  various  forms  of  manipu- 
lation whereby  peasants  have  to  pay  ex- 
orbitantly for  what  they  buy  and  get  too 
little  for  what  they  sell. 

Both  In  industry  and  on  the  land  there 
must  be  equitable  taxation.  This  comes 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  the  system  under  which  those 
who  have  least  carry  the  burden  of  paying 
for  such  public  services  as  there  are.  while 
those  who  have  most  go  almost  scot-free. 
For  example,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  negli- 
gible Income  taxes  paid  by  rich  Filipinos, 
while  the  peasants  have  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  government. 

Any  belief  that  the  economically  powerful 
groups  In  each  country  will  do  this  volun- 
tarily Is  Illusory.  They  will  do  It  only  If 
compelled,  and  we  alone  can  compel  them 
If  we  Intervene  at  all  with  money  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  We  can  do  so  by  keeping 
our  representatives  on  the  spot,  watching 
the  exception  of  the  program,  threatening 
to  withdraw  unless  the  mea.sures  we  demand 
are  carried  out.  and  withdrawing  both  In 
money  and  personnel,  If  they  are  not. 

In  that  case  we  may  succeed.  The  per- 
quisites growing  out  of  the  development 
made  possible  by  our  funds  will  be  valuable, 
legitimately,  to  those  who  now  have  mcst 
wealth.  The  fear  of  losing  those  perquisites 
gives  us  a  powerful  weapon.  Furthermore, 
they  have  more  to  lose  from  the  advent  of 
communism  than  we  have.  They  will  hesi- 
tate If  we  are  firm,  and  they  recognize  that 
we  mean  business.  We  may  get  our  way 
then — and  only  then.  Intellectual  persua- 
sion and  moral  suasion  are  futile.  Only 
threat  of  withdrawal  can  possibly  be  effective. 

In  short,  the  way  to  Intervene  Is  to  Inter- 
Tene.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  It 
la  better  not  to  start. 


It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  If  we 
Intervene  there  will  be  a  loud  outcry  of 
American  Imperialism,  raised  first  In  Moscow 
and  then  echoed  by  local  Communists  and 
perhaps  taken  up  at  the  outset  by  many  who 
are  net  Communists.  But  whether  It  car- 
ries conviction  and  wins  adherents  In  the 
end  depends  on  whether  or  not  our  pressure 
gets  the  kind  of  results  we  aim  at. 

The  oriental  peasant,  though  Illiterate,  Is 
not  Ignorant.  He  has  an  Intellectually  un- 
resEoned  but  sure  sense  of  what  conduces 
to  his  welfare  and  what  does  not.  If  he  sees 
that  by  virtue  of  our  action,  however  much 
compulsion  Is  used  on  his  own  Influential 
classes,  he  has  more  land,  pays  less  rent  when 
he  rents  land.  Is  freed  from  usurious  Interest 
when  he  has  to  borrow  till  his  crop  Is  har- 
vested and  pays  lower  taxes — at  least  lower 
than  the  rich — the  cry  of  Imperialism  will 
carry  little  persuasion.  He  will  be  aware 
that  the  kind  of  Imperialism  that  gives  him 
enough  to  eat  does  him  no  harm. 

Nor  will  the  cry  be  too  persuasive  to  the 
Intellectual  classes,  those  most  responsive  to 
nationalism,  most  sensitive  to  the  threat  to 
Independence  or  most  dedicated  to  recover- 
ing It  where  It  has  been  lost.  If  they  see 
that  American  intervention  Is  confined  to 
bringing  about  modernization  and  laying  a 
foundation  of  a  better  social  order  and  that 
America  demands  neither  political  preroga- 
tive nor  economic  perquisites,  they.  too.  will 
be  unmoved  by  the  cry  of  Imperialism. 
They  will  perceive  the  distinction  between 
that  kind  of  Intervention  and  the  old  or- 
thodox colonialism. 

Tlie  Chinese  people  would  not  have  re- 
sented our  Interference  If,  in  1945.  when 
we  started  pouring  money  and  arms  and 
supplies  into  China,  we  had  Insisted  that  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  put  an  end  to  car- 
pet-bagger looting,  throw  out  those  palpably 
guilty  of  profiteering,  appoint  men  of  an- 
other stripe  and  Institute  the  agrarian  re- 
forms plainly  called  for.  Had  we  told 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  unless  he  did  these 
things,  not  another  dollar  or  gun  would  be 
forthcoming  and  he  would  be  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Communists,  he  might  have 
yielded — it  Is  not  sure,  but  it  Is  possible. 

If  he  had  yielded.  Mao  Tze-tung  would  not 
be  sitting  in  Peiping  now.  And  for  that,  the 
Chinese  people  would  hold  no  grievance 
against  us.  As  It  is.  they  do  have  resent- 
ment— and  not  only  the  Communists  among 
them.  Indeed.  It  may  be  the  non-Commu- 
nists and  antl-Communlsts  who  resent  us 
most.  We  intervened,  supported  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  made  no  conditions,  gave  the  cor- 
ruption and  malpractice  of  his  regime  our 
economic  underwriting,  and  thus  produced 
the  disaffection  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
opened  the  doors  to  communism.  Now  both 
Communists  and  antl-Communlsts  are  em- 
bittered. 

Imperialism  in  our  time  Is  a  word  that 
can  have  any  content  one  chooses  to  give  It. 
Intervention  Is  as  It  does.  It  Is  questionable 
at  best,  risky  at  best.  It  can  be  Justified  or 
not,  according  to  wh.it  It  produces.  In 
Itself  point  4  Is  a  high  social  concept,  with 
the  potentiality  of  making  a  better  dispensa- 
tion the  world  over.  But  It  can  also  operate 
to  Its  own  frustration. 

So  could  the  program  now  proposed  for 
southeast  Asia.  If  that  program  Is  carried 
out  with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  needs  to 
which  It  Is  applied  and  firmness  In  over- 
coming the  obstacles,  no  matter  how  highly 
placed  their  origin,  we  may  succeed  in 
throwing  up  barriers  that  will  arrest  the 
Communist  tide.  If  not.  It  win  be  self- 
deieatlng.  We  shall  have  wasted  money, 
Incurred  the  enmity  of  all  sides,  and  both 
southeast  Asia  and  ourselves  will  be  wor»« 
ofl,    Russia  wlU  be  the  gainer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  missodk: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rail  Strike."  published  in  the 
Johnsto^vn  iPa.)  Tribune  of  May  11, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rah.  Stkikk 
Each  strike,  of  course,  stands  alone,  since 
the  Issues  differ  In  each  case.  But  the  com- 
bination of  strikes  which  has  afflicted  the 
country  In  the  last  year — and  which  have 
particularly  afflicted  this  part  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla— has  had  a  serlotisly  discouraging 
effect  on  business,  industry,  and  the  public 
in  general. 

The  latest  strike  affecting  this  district  has 
tied  up  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  west  of 
Harrlsburg,  sJong  with  part  or  all  of  three 
other  railroads  In  the  country.  Together 
these  roads  handle  an  estimated  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  passenger  traffic,  and  one- 
fifth  of  its  freight.  This  area,  dependent 
upon  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  moet  of  its 
heavy  transportation — coal  and  steel — is  par- 
ticularly hard  hit.  And  yet  it  can  do  nothing 
but  wait  until  the  strike  Is  settled  on  the 
national  level. 

Approximately  18,000  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
glnemen  have  brought  this  partial  paralysU 
upon  the  country.  They  seek  an  additional 
fireman  on  multtple-unlt  Diesel  locomo- 
tives. The  firemen  and  the  engineers  have 
a  long-standing  feud  on  this  question,  each 
seeking  to  compel  the  railroads  to  employ  an 
additional  member  of  the  union  on  the  big 
Diesels. 

In  1943.  a  Presidential  fact-finding  board 
found  no  Justification  for  adding  either  an 
additional  fireman,  or  an  additional  engineer 
to  the  train  crews.  The  demand  was  raised 
again  by  the  firemen,  and  another  Presi- 
dential fact-finding  board  held  that  the 
union's  argument  of  safety  was  "devoid  of 
merit."  That  was  last  September.  Since 
then  the  dispute  has  lingered  on,  culminat- 
ing at  last  In  a  strike  To  avoid  Federal  In- 
terference on  the  ground  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  strike  has  been  called  against 
only  part  of  the  national  railroad  system,  but 
that  part  Is  extremely  important. 

ThU  is  another  Instance  in  which  a  rela- 
tively few  men  In  a  key  Industry  can  bring 
the  economy  of  the  country  to  a  halt.  For 
the  stoppage  of  transportation  means  that 
very  soon  other  industries  must  close  down 
too.  In  this  area,  coal  is  piling  up  and 
mining,  which  suffered  a  9-month  partial 
or  complete  stoppage  in  the  last  year,  must 
soon  cease  major  operations  again  If  the 
raU  strike  persists.  Steel,  also,  may  soon 
be  compelled  to  cease   production. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  devised  to 
avert  such  shut-downs  of  transportation  in 
this  country,  but  like  other  measures  of  this 
kind  It  merely  dela3red  strikes,  without  for- 
bidding them.  We  have  accepted  for  many 
years  the  principle  that  the  strike  Is  a 
legitimate  economic  weapon.  But  when 
that  weapon  Is  wielded  Irresponsibly  by 
small  key  unions,  the  safety  and  the  wel- 


fare of  the  country  takes  precedence  over 
the  right  to  strike. 

Congress  is  weighing  a  law  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  railroad  labor  disputes,  and 
yesterday  a  spokesman  for  the  Southern 
Railway  system  said  be  had  been  brought 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  law 
Is  needed.  If  there  were  any  other  solution, 
he  said,  the  railroads  would  be  for  It,  but 
"we  have  no  other  solution."  If  such  strikes 
as  this  one  continue,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  public  opinion  will  support  a  measure 
to  outlaw  railway  strikes,  even  though  com- 
pulsory arbitration  Is  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory substitute  for  sound,  responsible 
bargaining  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 


Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  masouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha've  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Railroad  Strike."  published  in 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  of  May  13, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Raxleoao  Stsiki 

This  country  seldom  has  a  railroad  strike 
of  any  consequence.  To  the  credit  of  the 
raU  unions,  they  ordinarily  manage  to  settle 
their  differences  with  management  through 
the  means  of  the  special  board  established 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  such  dispute, 
although  it  certainly  is  not  a  fact  that  tha 
members  of  the  union  have  suffered  greatly 
In  this  process.  They  have  done  pretty  well 
In  their  bargaining  of  recent  years,  partic- 
ularly In  the  operating  unions.  The  sig- 
nificant point,  though,  is  that  the  methods 
provided  for  discussion  and  adjxistment  of 
differences,  between  the  unions  concerned 
and  the  management  of  the  railroads,  usually 
have  worked  admirably.  This  is  one  time 
when  they  did  not  work.  The  country  faces 
the  prosp)ect  of  Increasing  Inconvenience  and 
then  paralysis  of  busineaj  ijecause  120.000 
locomotive  firemen  are  on  strike  on  some 
roads. 

The  dispute  concerns  the  presence  of  a 
third  man  on  Diesel-powered  locomotives, 
two  Instead  of  one  firemen  on  multlple-tinlt 
Diesels,  The  strike  Is  confined  largely  to  a 
few  railroads,  for  Instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
on  Its  divisions  west  of  Harrlsbtirg  and  the 
New  York  Central  divisions  west  of  Btiffalo. 
The  net  effect  of  the  shut-down  of  service  ( in 
many  areas  other  railroad  employees  refused 
to  cross  picket  lines  to  operate  equipment 
that  was  not  Involved  in  the  strike)  has  been 
to  cut  down  shipments  of  vital  necessities,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  put  vari- 
ous workers  in  totally  unrelated  Industries  on 
the  lay-off  list.  For  Instance,  the  strike  Is 
already  being  felt  in  New  England  In  some 
Indtistries.  because  of  lack  of  deUvery  of 
supplies,  etc.  In  Detroit  It  was  said  that  au- 
tomobUe  production  would  be  cut  down  aft 
once,  and  shut  off  altogether  soon  In  aU  lika- 
lihood,  because  of  the  transportation  dlf- 
flctilty. 


The  railroads  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  strike  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
arbitrated,  and  the  union  Involved  has  been 
turned  down — not  only  by  the  regular  rail- 
road arbitration  agency  but  also  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  President.  Tet 
the  strike  tocriE  place.  The  railroads  make 
no  bones  about  contending  that  this  Is  a 
case  of  featherbeddiug  employees — provid- 
ing unnecessary  or  unusually  easy  Jobe  for 
them,  or  paying  higher  wages  than  the  ac- 
tual hoxire  worked,  etc.  The  union  responds 
that  it  is  completely  unreasonable  to  expect 
one  fireman — who  in  the  last  analysis  ap- 
parently becomes  more  of  a  mechanic  than 
a  fireman  on  the  new  Diesels — to  watch,  oil, 
and  otherwise  service  one  of  these  multiple- 
unit  locomotives.  The  suggestion  is  raised. 
too,  that  safety  is  Involved — that  the  fireman 
is  required  to  be  well  away  from  the  con- 
trols of  the  engine,  much  of  the  time,  and 
th.it  he  Is  hence  not  apt  to  be  available  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  if  something  should  happen 
unexpectedly  to  the  engineer. 

The  deplorable  part  ot  this  whole  dispute 
Is  that  the  public,  as  usual,  gets  It  in  the 
neck  when  the  men  walk  out.  Not  only  are 
many  thousands  of  employees  In  other  In- 
dustries going  to  lose  wages  because  of  the 
strike — unless  It  Is  settled  promptly — but 
the  general  public  will  suffer.  The  railroads, 
as  a  vitally  necessary  part  of  life,  cannot 
stop  operating  for  lc«ig.  Strikes  in  this  field 
ought  to  be  outlawed,  with  reasonable  provi- 
sion made  for  settling  them  by  conferencea. 


For  a  New  Rail  Labor  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  icissonxi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Map  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "For  a  New  Rail  Labor  Act."  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  Satur- 
day. May  20. 1950. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows : 

Foa  A  New  Rao.  loaoa  Act 

Sentiment  is  mounting  in  Congren,  and 
the  Nation,  for  a  Federal  statute  that  would 
outlaw  rail  strikes  and  enforce  compulsory 
arbitration.  Labor  hates  such  a  proepect  un- 
compromisingly. Yet  unions  In  the  railway 
Indtistry  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
BOtirce  to  bring  about  such  an  act. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Switchmen's  Union  by  Its 
strike  order  against  10  Midwest  and  Western 
roads  has  heaped  new  fuel  under  the  issue. 
Only  Government  mediation  seems  able  to 
prevent  a  second  rail  stoppage,  first  called  for 
Tuesday,  now  postponed  to  Jtme  1.  One  of 
the  most  unf>opuIar  strikes  in  recent  years 
was  the  walk -out  to  obtain  an  extra  fireman 
on  multiple  Diesels.  This  ended  in  the  un- 
ion's agreement  to  accept  arbitration.  Other 
raUroad  strikes  in  the  last  few  year*  have 
whipsawed  the  economy  and  raddlad  public 
patience. 

The  present  Railway  Labor  Act.  long  re- 
garded as  a  model  law,  has  broken  down.  Ita 
fact-finding  machinery  has  been  Ignored  by 
tmlcms,  or  reptidlated.    So  persistent  haa  been 
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the  Itst  of  th*  law's  failures,  spokesmen  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
roads  have  a«ked  Congress  la  pass  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Donncx.  of  Missouri. 
This  would  prohibit  rail  strikes  and  coir.p»l 
acceptance  of  arbitration. 

Rail  management  was  formerly  as  rigidly 
oppwed  to  such  a  statute  as  labor.  The 
rcMkls  want  to  do  their  own  bargaining,  make 
thetr  own  labor  deals.  But  that  has  increas- 
ingly grown  precariou?.  or  virtually  impos- 
sible. So  they  now  plump  for  Federal  arbi- 
tration as  Rn  only  out.  Unions  still  are  dead 
set  to  light  the  legislation. 

The  roads,  labor,  nor  the  public  like  en- 
forced ruling  by  Presidential  fact-finders. 
This  could  open  the  way  to  Government 
domination  of  Industrial  wages  and  prices, 
to  Washington  control  of  Industry  Such  an 
act  might  be  the  wedge  to  open  other  indus- 
tries to  compulsory  Fed  -ral  arbitration 

That  possibility  must  not  be  allowed  to 
materialize  But  the  Nation  and  Its  econ- 
omy cannot  persistently  be  stagnated  and 
crippled  by  transportation  tie-ups  engineered 
lor  advantage  of  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  people.  Pillory  of  the  economy  and 
the  public  cannot  be  Justified  by  self- 
interests  of  a  small  minority,  no  matter  how 
valid  might  be  their  claims.  And  many  of 
these  claims  are  dubious  or  frankly  excessive. 

A  new  labor-raa  act  Is  demanded  and 
should  be  passed. 

We  like  compulsory  arbitration  no  mor« 
than  the  unions  Yet  unless  some  better 
program  is  devised,  and  none  seems  in  the 
oiling,  the  Donnell  bill  should  be  adopted. 
The  righu  of  labor  or  management  must  be 
subservient  to  the  rl<ht*  of  the  Nation,  and 
U  Is  time  Government  accepts  this  policy. 


Tkc  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  Missorv 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THIS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Lynchburg  «Va  >  Advance  of 
May  11.  1950.  entitled  "The  Railroads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.  follows: 

Thx  Raujioads 

The  Presidential  fact-finding  boards  have 
declared  that  the  demand  of  the  striking 
railroad  workers  for  an  e.Ttra  fireman  on 
Diesel  locomotives  Is  not  Justified.  The  rail- 
roads make  the  same  contention.  Yet  the 
worken  strike  and  tie  up  four  major  rail- 
roads. Passengers,  freight,  express,  and  mail 
are  blocked  in  the  areas  these  railroads  serve. 
The  workers  will  lose  money,  the  railroads 
will  lose  money,  and  many  other  persons  and 
Interests  will  lose  money.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  gain  for  anyone.  That  is,  unless 
the  public  and  the  Government  are  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  trains 
running  and  demand  that  they  be  kept 
running. 

The  railroads  are  our  basic  transportation. 
They  already  suffer  from  many  Ills  and  in- 
Jtistices.  The  Second  World  V'ar  showed  the 
job  required  of  them  and  the  job  they  can 
do.  which  can  be  done  no  other  way.  Bine* 
tb*  war  there  have  been  hu^  expenditures 
for  equipment  and  improved  services.  But 
has  been  no  tax  relief  and  no  relief 


from  subsidised  competition.  Now  comes  a 
strike  Vihtch  is  wholly  unjustified. 

Experts  on  union  tactics  find  a  special 
technique  In  this  strike.  They  consider  it 
to  be  a  means  of  browbeating  four  lines 
and,  if  successful,  "softening  up"  the  other 
lines  for  similar  or  more  drastic  demands. 

The  practice  promoted  In  the  union  de- 
mand Is  known  as  featherbedding.  which 
means  employing  superfluous  workers.  That 
costs  the  railroads  extra  money,  if  practiced, 
and  the  extra  cost  eventually  is  paid  by 
patrons  of  the  railroads.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroads  lose  buslnes.s  to  competitors, 
trucking  lines  for  example,  not  burdened 
with  feathe.bedding.  with  road-bed  main- 
tenance, with  excessive  taxes. 

As  long  as  the-e  is  a  strlkt  It  should  be 
faced  down  until  the  union  knows  It  can 
not  force  superfluous  workers  on  the  rail- 
roads— and  expect  the  public  to  pay  the  bill. 
Meanwhile  the  Congress  Is  faced  once  more 
with  the  need  for  legislation  to  keep  essen- 
tial services  in  operation.  No  help  can  be 
expected  from  the  President.  He  aids  and 
abets  strikes,  justified  or  plainly  unjustified. 


Home  Building  Activity  at  New  Peak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.xL  Record.  I  insert  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Uruted  States  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on  the 
number  of  housing  starts  in  April — 126.- 
000  dwelling  units — the  highest  number 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Pri- 
vate industry  In  the  United  States  is  stili 
on  the  march.  This  year  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, again  break  another  all-time 
record. 

The  report  follows: 

Home    Bunj)iNG    Actuttt    at    New    Peak — 

126.000   New  Dweixing   Untts   Staxted   im 

April 

Home  building  activity  for  the  first  third 
of  1950  reached  new  record  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  April  alone,  builders 
started  136,000  new  permanent  dwelling 
units,  an  Increase  of  16.000  ( 15  percent)  over 
March,  and  37,700  (43  percent)  over  April 
1949. 

So  fi>r  tn  '.9.S0,  each  nujnth  has  been 
record-breaking  in  number  of  new  dwelling 
units  started.  Prom  January  through  April 
1950,  new  housing  units  totaled  almost  395.- 
000.  which  surpasses  1949  activity  for  the 
same  months  by  53  percent.  Last  year,  the 
half-million  mark  was  reached  in  July;  this 
year  It  seems  quite  likely  that  a  half  a  mil- 
lion new  dwelling  units  will  have  been 
started  by  the  end  of  May. 

The  acceleration  in  home-bulldln^  activity 
was  country-wide,  according  to  preliminary 
reports  from  local  building-permit  officials. 
When  the  first  4  months  of  1949  and  1950 
are  compared,  the  most  striking  advances 
this  year  were  reported  for  the  West  North 
Central.  Middle  Atlantic.  East  North  Central, 
and  West  South  Central  States.  In  all  of 
these  areas  the  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
authorised  for  construction  was  about  double 


the  volume  for  the  January-April  period  In 
1949. 

For  the  first  4  months  the  east  north  cen- 
tral States  led  all  other  regions  this  year 
In  the  volume  of  new  dwelling  units  for 
which  permits  were  issued,  followed  closely 
by  the  Pacific,  middle  Atlantic,  and  west 
south  central  re2;lons.  Last  year  for  the 
same  period  the  Pacific  States  led  by  a  wide 
mari^ln. 

Among  some  of  the  larger  cities  reporting, 
the  number  of  units  authorized  was  double, 
and  even  triple  last  year's  volume  for  the 
first  4  months.  Marked  Increases  were  re- 
ported for  Washington.  D.  C  :  Chicago.  Ill  ; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Baltimore,  Md  :  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis.  Mo  :  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Table  1. — Number  of  new  non-farm-dwelling 
units  started  1948.  1949,  and  1950 

19i8 - 931.  300 

January 53,  500 

February 50,  ICO 

March 76.  400 

April 99,  500 

May ^ 100,  300 

June 97,  800 

July . 93.  000 

August 86.  600 

September 82.200 

October. 73,400 

November 63,  600 

December 52,  900 

1949 1,025,  100 

January _—_ 50,  000 

February 50,  400 

March.. 69.  400 

April 88,  300 

May 93,  400 

June 95,  500 

July _ 96,  100 

August 99,  000 

September 102,  900 

October 104,  300 

November . 95,  300 

December 78,300 

1950: 

January «  78,  700 

February '80,000 

March »  110,  000 

April >  126.  000 

'  Revised 

'  Preliminary. 


Strike  Without  Reason 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOtTSt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday   May  23  ^  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  'Strike  Without  Reason,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  of 
Memphis,  Term.,  on  May  11.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STRIKS  WlTHOtTT   REASON 

The  strike  which  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen  have  called 
I  gainst  four  of  the  Nation's  major  railroads 


and  three  sulMldlarles  is  utterly  without 
reason  and  should  be  countered  with  all  tha 
means  at  the  Government's  disposal. 

It  Is  slowly  crlppllug  the  American  railroad 
system.  It  will  drastically  affect  the  normal 
economy  of  the  South.  Eventually,  tha 
economic  paralysis  will  creep  over  the  Na- 
tion. Again  we  say.  this  vast  stoppage  la 
without  slightest  j^ljBtlfication  and  therefor* 
completely  undeserving  of  public  support. 
It  makes  the  processes  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  a  falltire  and  destroys  what- 
ever was  the  merit  of  Presidential  fact-find- 
ing boards. 

The  firemen  and  enginemen  sought  a  sec- 
ond fireman  for  multiple-unit  Diesel  loco- 
motives. The  demand  has  received  exhaus- 
tive consideration  by  two  Presidential  fact- 
finding boards  and.  In  each  Instance,  was 
rejected.  The  railroads'  position  that  the 
demand  Is  nothing  but  featherbedding  and 
Job  making  Is  undeniable.  About  all  that  a 
second  fireman  could  do  on  a  Diesel  would 
be  to  get  In  the  way  His  contribution  to  the 
safety  factor  would  be  nil.  The  last  fact- 
finding board  held  that  Diesel  locomotive 
usage  by  the  railroads  was  actually  making 
Jobs.  Better  schedules  made  possible  by  their 
use  have  attracted  more  freight  and 
passengers. 

The  rule  or  ruin  attitude  of  the  striking 
firemen  suggests  the  cure.  There  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
the  so-called  Donnell  bill  requiring  compul- 
sory submission  of  railroad  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  to  fact-finding  boards  whose 
decisions  would  be  binding.  Disputes  in- 
volving wages  and  working  conditions  would 
be  submitted  to  Presidential  fact-flmdlng 
txjards.  Those  Involving  Interpretation  ot 
agreements  would  go  to  the  Railroad  Adjtist- 
ment  Board.  Court  decisions  on  appeals 
taken  from  board  decisions  would  be  final. 

The  record  shows  that  the  railroads  have 
consistently  accepted  the  recommendations 
of  fact-finding  boards  while  the  opposite  Is 
true  of  some  of  the  unions.  This  and  the 
background  of  the  present  stoppage  clearly 
emphasize  the  need  of  the  companies  con- 
tained In  the  Donnell  bill.  The  natlonEd 
welfare  is  not  well  served  by  any  process 
which  permits  of  strikes  even  though  fact- 
finding agencies  have  denied  the  claims  and 
demands  of  unions.  In  this  Instance  na- 
tional welfare  Is  being  greatly  damaged  and 
national  safety  serlotisly  endangered. 

Ultimately,  national  welfare  and  safety 
are  going  to  require  a  prohibition  against 
strikes  In  the  communications  and  transport 
Industries — the  two  through  which  revolu- 
tionary conununlsm  moves  first. 


CoDtractinf  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  m  th« 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALIrOHNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  I  wish  to  include  an  analysis 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza, 
director  of  research  and  education  for 
the  National  Parm  Labor  Union,  of  the 
procedures  followed,  and  the  resultant 
effects  of  the  policies  used.  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  Mexican  workers  for  employ- 
ment in  aericulture  in  the  United  States. 
This  recruitment  program,  inaugurated 


as  a  wartime  measure,  has  l)een  ex- 
tended and  entrench^  until  now.  In 
view  of  the  excess  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  available,  it  Is  having  a 
drastic  effect  upon  the  situation  of  farm 
labor,  not  only  in  California  but  through- 
out the  South  and  West.  This  effect  is 
felt  indirectly  in  the  industrial  labor 
market  also.  Dr.  Galarza 's  program  for 
reform  of  the  procedures  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  every  Member 
of  this  House  with  a  real  interest  in 
maintaining  and  improving  Living  and 
working  conditions  of  which  we  need  not 
be  ashamed.  Recent  Nation-wide  pub- 
licity in  the  press  and  magazines  gives 
real  evidence  that  we  do  now  have  real 
reason  to  feel  shame. 

Dr.  Galarza 's  analysis  follows: 
MExiCAN-Umm)  Statkb  Labob  Rzi^Tioifs  aus 

Pboblkms 
(By  Ernesto  Oalarza,  director  of  research  and 

education.    National    Parm    Labor    Union, 

Washington.  D.  C.) 

Since  1943  the  recrtiltment  of  Mexican 
workers  for  employment  In  agriculture  In  the 
United  States  by  Intergovernmental  execu- 
tive agreements  has  become  a  settled  policy. 
The  first  agreement  of  that  year  was  an 
emergency  war  measure.  The  last  one, 
signed  on  August  1.  1949.  Indicates  how  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  propose  to  carry  out  their  normal, 
peacetime  labor  relations. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  1942  agreement 
were  not  the  same  as  those  which  appear  to 
have  Jtistlfled  that  of  1949.  The  real  short- 
age of  manpower  In  this  cotintry  and  the 
heavy  demand  on  our  food  resotirces  were 
obvious  to  all  of  us.  We  supported  this 
policy  In  the  war  years  In  spite  of  tlie  faulty 
administration  of  the  original  agreement  u 
well  as  the  Injustices,  graft  and  Irrespon- 
sibility that  attended  certain  phases  of  the 
program. 

We  have  now  had  nearly  8  years  of  experi- 
ence with  this  t3rpe  of  International  labor 
policy,  and  half  of  that  experience  has  oc- 
curred since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  It  la 
time  that  we  consider  fully  some  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  these  agreements  on  labor  and 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  For  those  who 
have  not  read  the  text  of  the  Augtist  execu- 
tive agreement  and  related  documents.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  summarize  their  pro- 
visions. 

The  agreement  Itself  Is  supported  by  an 
Indivldtial  labor  agreement  and  a  Joint  in- 
terpretation of  the  international  executive 
agreement.  All  three  documents  are  bind- 
ing. They  provide  for  the  legalization  of  the 
so-called  wetbacks  or  Illegal  entrants  and 
give  them  precedence  for  farm  labor  con- 
tracts. Although  the  employers  and  workers 
are  parties  to  the  Individual  labor  contract, 
they  cannot  change  the  terms  of  the  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Governments.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  is  designated  as  the 
agent  of  the  employers. 

These  documents  further  provide  that 
processors,  as  dlstingtilshed  from  growera, 
of  food  may  employ  Mexican  contract  work- 
ers and  the  USES  is  given  the  role  of  pro- 
moter among  United  States  growers  to  en- 
courage the  hiring  of  nationals.  The  USES 
Is  also  given  the  authority  to  determine 
which  employers  In  this  country  are  to  be 
permitted  to  sign  contracts  as  well  as  the 
power  to  certify  as  to  the  need  and  non- 
availability of  workers  in  the  United  States. 
This  concurrence  by  the  USES  Is  miCSe  a 
condition  of  the  enforcement  of  many  of  the 
critical  clauses  of  the  agreement. 

The  dociunents  authorize  the  signing  of 
labor  contracts  up  to  a  period  of  a  year,  ex- 


cept for  the  cotton  and  beet  crops,  where 
contracts  may  nin  tor  as  short  a  period  of 
time  as  6  weeks.  Workers  may  elect  their 
own  representatives  to  deal  with  employers 
except  for  ptirposes  of  ccllectlTe  bargaining. 
Comptilsory  arbitration  is  Impoaed  on  both 
the  growers  and  the  Mexican  natlonala. 

Under  the  bead  of  minimum  living  and 
working  conditions,  the  agreement  prohibits 
racial  discrimination  and  promises  the  work- 
er full  advance  information  on  wages  and 
other  conditions  at  the  place  of  employment 
before  he  arrives  there.  It  assures  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prevailing  wage  for  a  given  class 
of  work  and  establishes  compulsory  accident 
Insurance,  calls  for  decent  bousing,  makes 
available  free  health  examinations  and  fres 
medical  services,  eliminates  deductions  from 
wages  for  savings  funds  and  guarantees  safe 
and  adequate  transportation,  the  8- hour 
day,  maximum  cost  of  meals  and  no  work  oa 
Sunday  as  weU  as  employment  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  period  stipulated  in  th« 
contract. 

On  paper,  these  and  other  provisions  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  correct  many  serious 
objections  that  were  present  in  previous 
agreements  and,  on  paper,  there  la  much  to 
commend  them.  Indeed,  the  agreement  ex- 
tends to  alien  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States  certain  rights  which  domestic 
workers  do  not  enjoy.  The  8-hour  day,  fre* 
medical  service  and  compulsory  accident  in- 
siu^nce  provisions  are  examples  of  this  In- 
equality. 

We  are  now  concerned,  however,  with 
something  more  than  the  paper  weight  of 
these  agreements.  We  in  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  want  an  honest  appraisal  of 
the  facts,  not  the  promises.  In  this  interval 
of  precarious  peace,  we  want  experlenee,  not 
expediency,  to  guide  our  decisions. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  question  that  ths 
effect  of  these  agreements  on  farm  wages, 
especially  on  the  corporation  type  of  farms, 
has  been  decisive.  During  the  war  years, 
the  effect  was  to  discourage  wage  increases 
among  domestic  farm  laborers  In  the  South- 
west. In  the  postwar  years,  the  agreements 
have  constituted  an  effective  diplomatic 
supp«rt  for  the  wage  cutting  that  has  come 
about,  notably  during  the  past  few  months. 

In  California  the  corporation  farms  have 
been  carrying  out  this  policy  of  wage  reduc- 
tions. Last  September  they  tried  to  put 
over  a  17-percent  squeeze  on  the  pay  of 
cotton  pickers.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  de- 
cided to  cut  the  wages  of  PUlppino  workers 
by  10  cents  an  hour.  Throughout  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California  wages  have  fallen 
from  85  and  90  cents  an  hour  to  75.  70,  65, 
and  even  50  cents  an  hour.  In  Mississippi, 
cotton  wages  fell  from  t3-2S  per  htindred 
potmds  to  $2.10  in  1940  In  Arkansas  ths 
rate  fell  from  $3.25  to  $2  66.  Time  after 
time  we  have  found  situations  of  this  kind, 
where  the  donwstic  worker  either  has  had 
to  work  for  10,  15,  or  20  cents  an  hotir  under 
the  1948  wages  or  relinquish  his  Job  to  s 
liexlcan  national  or  "wetback." 

The  Illegal  or  wetback  Is  mentioned  to 
this  connection  because  of  a  certain  provi- 
sion of  the  August  agreement.  This  pwo- 
vislon  permits  the  legalization  of  wetbacks 
who  were  in  the  United  States  as  of  Augtist 
1,  1949.  In  Califomia  alone  this  paved  ths 
way  for  the  legalization  of  more  than  40.000 
workers  who  had  entered  the  country  illeg- 
ally. Since  It  la  impossible  to  determine 
when  an  illegal  crosses  the  borde  .  this  pro- 
vision is  practically  an  escalator  clause  on 
which  wetbacks  may  ride  to  legality  in  ths 
future. 

It  has  become  a  common  experience  of 
members  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union 
to  be  told  by  corporation  farms  that  they  csn 
either  work  for  less  or  go  home,  since  plenty 
of  Mexican  contract  workers  are  available. 
But  there  are  additional  facts  to  t>s  placed 
on  the  record  In  this  connection. 
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It  li  t>xx>inlng  more  diSlcuit  for  domestic 
rk«n  w:th  (unlllM  to  g*:  Jobs  In  comp?- 
ttUoD  Tith  impcft«d  contr«ct  labor.  la 
MBM  amu  of  Calif  omu  It  U  a  definite  handi- 
cap. cTten  a  fatal  one.  for  a  farm  «xirk*r  to 
have  a  fainllT  and  to  be  a  locral  resident. 
Contract  workers  are  preferred  because  they 
ar*  single  and  must  live  on  tbe  farm  They 
Bust  room  In  the  ccrporauon  bunkbouse. 
tkns  becoming  InteriMs  wbo  are  unfamiliar 
«ltb  tbe  customs,  practice*,  and  standards 
of  tb*  ouuidt  community  and  vbo  for  that 
raaaan  an  easy  marks  for  tbe  many  subt'.e 
forms  of  expkutation  practiced  upon  them. 

We  <rf  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  hare 
no  besitatlcn  in  saying:,  in  the  light  of  cur 
OT«r  Um  past  4  years,  that  the 
•gracments  have  been  used 
toaopport  a  Naucn-vide  attack  on  the  ^ag? 
■wlw  of  farm  later  A  major  part  of  the 
present  crisis  In  the  Central  Valley  of  CiU- 
fomia  is  due  to  tbe  Immediate  and  direct, 
as  well  as  to  ih-."  remote  and  Indirect,  effects 
of  tlMse  agreements  The  conversion  of  tbe 
great  Otatral  Valley  Into  a  hunger  bcwl  dur- 
laj  this  winter  Is  a  national  spectacle  for 
which  th^  authors  and  Mltnlnlstrat(H^  cf 
those  agreements  must  take  a  large  sha.'e 
of  respcnslbUit) 

Otorlously.  these  wage  cuts  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  by  the  'weakening  cf  the 
b*Tg24.nir.g  power  of  the  domestic  agricul- 
tural wcrkers  This.  too.  ha5  been  a  prac- 
twal  byproduct  of  the  agreements  The  Di- 
Glorgio  Fruit  Corp  of  Callfcrnla  med  more 
than  a  hundred  con.ract  nationals  behind  a 
pflcket  line  at  the  most  critical  point  In  a 
strike  that  has  now  been  ecing  on  for  mc-re 
than  3  years.  More  recently,  legalized  "wet- 
backs" and  nationals  worked  behind  the 
picket  lines  m  the  September  1&49  strike  of 
cotton  pickers,  who  sticceasfully  resisted  the 
attempt  of  the  corporation  farmers  to  reduce 
tbe  vag*  scale  from  tl  tc  $2  50  per  bundred 
pooads. 

There  ts  no  large-scale  farm  enterprise  in 
the  United  States  where  a  peaceful,  lav/ful 
effort  to  maintain  wa?  -s  of  domestic  workers 
Is  not  threatened  with  failure  by  the  actual 
or  potential  us*  of  Mextcao  contract  labor. 

Oulded  by  our  -r/wn  esp«rl«nc«  In  this  a>st« 
ter.  ws  can  siready  lurgest  some  of  the  prac< 
tical  result*  of  tbe  sjfr>*m*n«»  m  th^  sf- 
feH  kikor  These  agreements  hsTe  already 
to  greetev   or   teseer   degree, 
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i  ttie  dMwptag  of 
Mesicao  un«iBpi9yj»*ii  i  tit  to  the  United 
fetatse 

&  Thef  feeve  eet  up  tbs  principle  of  the 
dctefminatloB  of  domestic  »ag*  scales  in 
a  (orelgo  country  exclusively  through  gov> 
emment  channels. 

6    They  have  set  up  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment   ofllculs    negotiating    for    workers 
without  the  n?ht  or  power  of  the  latter  to 
change  or  revoke  the  resulting  agreements. 

7.  They  have  established  the  principle  of 
compulsory    arbitration. 

8  rhey  have  enabled  the  National  Uov- 
ernment  of  one  partv  to  the  agreements  to 
surrender  the  constitutional  rights  of  Its 
citizen"! 

9  They  have  made  Illegal  entry  Into  the 
United  States  the  basis  of  a  labor  contract. 

10  They  have  set  up  different  standards 
for  wages  and  working  conditions  tor  do- 
mestic  and   foreign    workers 

11  They  have  invested  government  offl- 
elala  with  the  right  and  duty  of  acting  as 
agMlts   for   an.\nce  farmers   and  other  cor- 


porate Interests  who  operate  on  a  national 
and  International  scale. 

12.  They  have  prohibited  the  collection 
of  union  dues. 

13.  They  have  ev.ided  domestic  law  and 
existing  International  machinery  bearing  on 
the  matters  with  which  the  agreements  have 
been  concerned. 

14  They  have  restricted  collective  bar- 
gaining by  the  suppxised  beneficiaries  of  the 
agreements. 

15  They  have  fostered  and  given  wide 
currency  to  misconceptions  and  fallacies 
which  will  not  stand  up  to  honest  reporting 
and  forthright  analysis. 

On  each  of  these  counts,  a  good  deal  might 
be  wrr.ten.    Suffice  It  to  stress  two  of  them. 

The  violation  of  existing  laws  Is.  I  think. 
Involved  every  time  foreign  labor  Is  con- 
tr.icted  without  the  previous  public  hearing 
and  Investigation  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  called  for  by  Federal  statutes. 
In  addition,  the  legalization  of  the  status  of 
Illegal  entrants  for  the  purposes  of  a  labor 
contract  Is  a  usurpation  of  congressional 
authority  Had  the  Federal  Congress  wanted 
to  Emend  the  Immigration  law  to  make  Il- 
legal entry  into  this  country  anything  other 
than  a  felony,  undoubtedly  it  would  have 
done  so.  The  amendment,  however,  was  ac- 
complished by  an  executive  agreement  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

On  a  different  plane  we  can  say.  with  Justi- 
fication, that  the  negotiators  of  these  agree- 
ments also  evaded  or  ignored  existing  inter- 
national machinery  that  by  this  time  m'.ght 
have  been  adapted  to  the  proper,  orderiy  and 
necessary  movement  of  farm  workers  be- 
tween Mexi'o  and  the  United  States  But 
here  alio  the  negotiators  have  chosen  to  fol- 
low a  bilateral,  semlsecret  course.  The  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  International  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  exist  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  achieving  International  friend- 
ship through  the  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  living  standards.  However.  In  the 
matter  of  the  recruitment  of  Mexican  work- 
ers  fur  employment  In  the  United  States 
both  Institutions  have  been  ignored 

More  nttnslve  comment  ts  called  for 
under  the  bead  of  mlscolnceptions,  fallsclee, 
and  ecAMmte  aythe  which  hove  r>#er)  gi^ien 
•Kfresey  fey  die  apok  ?«•«•  <>\  «h*<«  <«cf#e' 

fner>i4     TfeMf  M|rtt*     - -i 

«t»  Met  dPfeMMIiiwk-'.  .,t 

ilMMiMdjMrftdm  <i»  iiMi  *" 

IffdC  Idfear  !•  t»i¥9m\nt4  fey  ifee  i§m  ptet 
<^  «fee  (efeer  HMffeei,  ^4  (4»  tfee*  ws^e*  r  r 
f  .f«t«n  lu/difMl  Idfedr  ef e  sei  iM  ii.«  >/<m1c 
a  4>mt0»tt0  p90¥$Um§  ami; 

TM    *ffWlMe«M    fe«««    (H"  >     vtom 

htbucd  the  displacement  of  (i^Hnm^^.u  w/t^n 
by  cofitfuct  liib<^«r».  Duplaccment.  never, 
tiieleks.  has  been  and  la  taking  place  on  a 
latge  scale  There  Is  direct  dUplacement, 
ss  in  California,  where  nationals  snd  legal- 
iKed  "wet becks'  arc  given  jobs  at  lower  v/ages 
when  domestic  labor  refuses  to  work  for  tho>e 
wages  We  have  checked  field  crews  in  which 
the  proportion  of  nationals  to  dom-stlc 
workers  was  as  high  as  6  to  1.  Direct 
substitution  of  nationals,  however.  Is  the 
lesser  of  the  forms  of  dl.splacement  There 
is  indirect  displacement  which  takes  the  form 
of  a  serie.^  of  waves  of  migration  of  domestic 
workers  from  the  border  areas  northward. 
The.^  migrants  are  retreating  frcjm  the  low- 
wage  pressure  created  by  nationals,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Imperial  and  Rio  Grande  areas. 
The  Mexican  colonies  In  California  s  Cen- 
tral Valley  are  growing  rapidly  by  the  accre- 
tion of  families  long  established  in  com- 
munities Jtist  north  of  the  border.  This 
chain  reaction  has  forced  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies to  take  to  the  rood  again,  forming  a 
b  xly  of  displaced  persons  for  whom  Con- 
gress nas  as  yet  provided  no  relief. 


The  notion  that  domestic  workers  are  not 
available  and  that  therefore  the  importa- 
tion of  contract  labor  for  agricultural  em- 
ployment Is  Justified  rests  on  a  personal 
Interpretation  by  Federal  officials  as  to  what 
constitutes  availability.  The  following  in- 
terpretation was  set  forth  by  one  employ- 
ment official  of  the  State  of  California  when 
he  said  that  "foreign  labor  will  not  be  used 
except  as  a  supplementary  labor  force  when 
domestic  workers  are  not  available  and  will- 
ing  to  accept   the   Job  offering." 

Now.  this  Job  offering  is  never  made  In 
terms  cf  a  decent  minimum  wage  or  other 
minimum  standards.  To  these  officials  the 
refusal  of  a  domestic  cotton  picker  In  1949 
to  work  for  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  would 
constitute  unavailability  and  would  Justify 
certification  ol  need  of  foreign  labor.  That 
Is  what  has  happened  also  in  the  Citrus  Belt 
of  California  and  In  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the 
South 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  availability  pure 
and  simple  Conditions  are  always  Inherent 
In  a  Job— wages,  hours,  treatment  accorded 
employees,  etc.  Stripping  the  employer- 
worker  relationship  to  an  economic  fig  leaf 
Is  merelv  a  device  to  protect  negotiators  of 
international  labor  agreements  from  indecent 
exposure 

Third  In  the  list  of  current  myths  Is  the 
one  that  runs  to  the  effect  that  certification 
of  need  Is  determined  by  the  free  play  of 
forces  in  the  labor  market.  But  determina- 
tion and  certification  of  need  do  not  run  this 
Inexorable  course  In  California,  certifica- 
tion ot  need  actually  starts  with  the  county 
farm  labor  advisers.  It  rises  through  eche- 
lons of  other  advisers,  past  State  employ- 
ment  officials  who  believe  It  to  be  an  axiom 
that  some  crops  and  certain  areas  require 
foreign  contract  labor,  and  up  to  the  USES 
and  the  Department  of  State,  whose  approval 
IS  automatic.  Certification  of  need  under 
these  procedures  Is  not  an  economic  but  a 
political  process  loaded  against  the  workers. 
In  brief  there  are  no  agreed  standards  sub- 
t«ct  to  open  hearing  and  public  inquiry  by 
which  r.eed  can  t>c  measured  and  certifica- 
tion Justined 

flnsUj",  there  Is  the  fallacy  that  foreign 
contract  workers  do  not  push  farm  wages 
down  Of  eerve  as  Instruments  for  depressing 
labor  eoft^ltione  twcause  they  arc  paid  the 
(rrevalllpg  w«g«  In  the  at»»  ol  efflployment 
Thi4 '»«  the  •t§um0M  that  hee  been  most 
pmfrtH0tliif   tferfeVfe  ei  (/fganlMd    tmbftr   m 

Mftfmnmtni  §n4  §wpmMUm  farmtnf  itpt>u,- 

t^  pr«t§lflM  WM0  If  t^tit  §ttHiHHt     7U§ 

f         tmm  Mt  ti4  th»  WeMi'Neelef  A«c, 

'  <  ft  Mnple,  feutfe  epMiieaiif  #MU  tfedC  Cfee 

prev«iiiAg  witge  in  •  eraft  or  (re4«  l«  Cfee 

•s^e  Which  toss  toesn  set  by  the  f^cretsry  of 
LAix)f.  The  determination  I*  niads  after  a 
check  of  wsgs  rates  based  on  union  con- 
tracts In  California,  the  labor  code  specifi- 
cally states  that  the  prevailing  wage  U  the 
wage  determined  by  the  public  body  which 
av/urds  the  contract  It  seems  obvious  that 
outside  of  agriculture  the  elements  of  a 
prevailing  wage  are.  first,  determination  of 
wage  rates  for  the  given  type  of  employment 
as  set  forth  In  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments and  second,  a  declaration  by  a  public 
agency  fi.xlng  the  actual  level  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage 

Neither  of  these  conditions  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia a^nculture,  nor.  so  far  as  I  know,  any- 
where else  There  Is  no  public  body  that 
makes  a  declaration  fixing  the  pievalllng 
agricultural  wage.  There  are  no  union  con- 
tracts upon  which  such  a  declaration  might 
be  based.  The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  California  has  said  that  there  is  no 
so-called  prevailing  wage  In  that  State.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said  that  there  is  no  so-called  prevailing  wage 
In  agriculture  Every  official  agency  of  the 
federal    Government    seema    to    know    that 
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there  Is  no  so-called  prevailing  wage  for  farm 
labor— everyone,  that  Is,  except  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate.  The  doseat  the  State  em- 
ployment service  of  California  comes  to  this 
concept  Is  the  "most  common  wage  rate" 
which  It  uses  In  Its  weekly  reports. 

Since  tbe  prevailing  wage  does  not  exist  In 
United  States  agriculture,  the  use  of  that  ex- 
pression must  be  regarded  as  an  unconscious 
or  deliberate  economic  myth.  Why  Is  It  so 
persistently  used  as  such? 

TTie  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  distracts 
attention  from  the  actual,  practical  methods 
by  which  wages  are  set  in  agriculture.  This 
Is  the  way  it  is  done  in  California. 

Wages  are  set  by  meetings  of  growers  In 
each  major  crop.  These  meetings  take  the 
form  of  "wage  conferences"  lor  c»tton. 
grapes,  raisins,  and  other  products.  The 
conierences  are  held  under  the  auspices  of 
organizations  directly  Influenced  by  or  highly 
sympathetic  to  the  labor  views  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Farmers  of*  California.  Workers  and 
labor  contractors  are  invited  to  these  con- 
ferences, but  neither  of  these  groups  may 
vote.  Resolutions  and  action  upon  proposals 
may  be  taken  only  by  the  growers'  delegates. 

The  alms,  methods,  and  Intent  of  these 
'*wage  conferences  "  have  been  aptly  described 
by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  or- 
ganizing them  in  the  following  words:  "(the 
conferences  i  are  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the 
growers."  Their  object  Is  "to  enable  growers 
to  discuss  and  recommend  a  prevailing  wage 
rate  covering  the  harvesting  of  their  crop  " 

Here.  then,  is  the  real  prevailing  wage  rate. 
It  is  the  rate  set  by  the  growers  under  the 
auspices  of  a  private  organization  controlled 
or  Influenced  by  corporation  farming. 

Then,  by  what  would  appear  to  be  sheer 
coincidence,  some  Mexican  Government  offi- 
cial announces  in  Mexico  City  that  his  gov- 
ernment ts  willing  to  accept  a  certain  pre- 
vailing wage  for  contract  laborers.  Thus.  . 
in  the  spring  of  1949,  when  the  wage-cutting 
offensive  In  California  was  Just  getting  under 
way.  the  Mexican  Government  announced 
that  It  would  accept  a  minimum  wage  of  60 
cents  an  hour.  This  was  from  30  to  30  cents 
an  hour  less  than  farm  labor  was  receiving  In 
vartotis  parts  of  California. 

Again.  In  September  1949.  there  wae  the 
Mime  n'>t«ble  coincidence  While  tbe  corpo* 
rsM'»n-<l"mln«ted  Sen  J'rtt'yj\n  Valley  Atrl- 
'^■ii"(f<tl  I/eb"f  f»ur"*'i  wae  f»'l'M;lfig  Hf^fon 
P»'«»/.«  r«i«e«  ff'.fn  m  ii^  u<  tiffO  m  h»if»/if»/f 

!>•■'/'•   -,f    •i.a    ■  -tfimtit    imi^»tt**1i*.    UnA    ulf,*^*^ 

fimiu    Mf«>r(>>r«    t/.«t  «t*ji  ».  iu«iij(<i  |/r*va|il(*f 

Wtt^K    U    •>.«    »  Kl«     RS"}    tfj     rw.ai>'«    lufllAl.il, 

ctfiniti  ty  our  fitdcrsl  O'/vcn.dun.t  kt^ii  my, 
proved  by  in*  Megican  0';VKri./uei,t 

In  the  fa^e  ui  «U  thu,  we  o>nimu«  to 
read  statenunu  coming  from  Washington 
and  Mexico  City  that  the  Executive  agree- 
ment of  August  1.  1949,  Is  actually  helping  to 
raise  farm  wages  In  this  country;  that  do- 
mestic workers  are  not  being  displaced;  that 
domestic  workers  are  not  available:  and  that 
prevailing  wages  are  being  respected.  But 
since  these  assertions  do  not  fit  the  facts, 
a  theory  Is  needed  to  explain  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  agreement  is  defended. 

The  only  theory  that  seems  to  be  In  accord 
with  the  facts  as  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union  sees  them  Is  this:  the  Department  of 
State  is  keeping  the  Mexican-United  States 
labor  recruiting  machinery  In  a  state  of  what 
might  be  called  activated  moth  balls.  The 
Department  appears  to  be  exp>ectlng  a  return, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  crisis  like  the  one  In 
which  the  original  agreement  was  bom. 
When  that  next  crisis  is  reached,  this  labor- 
recruiting  machinery  can  simply  be  ex- 
panded rt  need  not  be  negotiated,  arranged, 
or  assembled. 


This,  it  would  seem,  la  what  maltea  the 
American  farm  worker  a  peacetime  expenda- 
ble In  the  eyes  of  the  State  Department.  If 
that  is  the  way  it  is,  let  us  face  it  and  stop 
kidding.  However,  let  us  also  face  the  con- 
sequences, immediate  and  possibly  remote. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  the  possibility,  slowly 
emerging  as  a  fact,  that  the  machinery  of 
diplomacy  may  be  used  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  undermine  living 
standards  and  labor's  rights.  There  la  more 
than  one  example  of  this  on  the  record 
besides  the  Mexican -American  labor  agree- 
ments. 

Secondly,  by  this  device  encouragement  la 
also  given  to  undermining  the  faith  ol  the 
workers  in  International,  multilateral  ar- 
rangements which  are  supposed  to  work  for 
their  good  and  welfare.  Today  the  farm 
workers  of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  have  no  reason  to  place  their  trust 
In  either  current  diplomatic  practices  or  in 
existing  inter-American  or  International  in- 
stitutions that  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
pressing,  everyday  problems  of  bread  and 
butter,  of  good  faith,  and  mutual  considera- 
tion. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union  proposes 
a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  approach  to 
the  recruitment  and  employment  of  foreign 
farm  workers  In  the  United  States.  That 
reconstruction  should  be  made  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  Certification  erf  need  of  foreign 
workers  should  be  made  by  public  body  of 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
should  be  represented.  Determinations 
should  be  made  after  public  bearing  and 
throiigh  Investigation  of  agricultural  labor 
conditions.  Wage  rates  should  be  based  on 
prevailing  wages  as  established  In  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  the  cca-poratlon 
type  of  farms.  Availability  of  domestic 
workers  should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  compliance  by  employers  with  standarda 
as  to  wages  and  living  conditions  as  set  In 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

If  It  la  established  that  under  these  safe- 
guards there  Is  an  actual,  demonstrated  need 
for  foreign-contract  labor,  such  labor  should 
be  contracted  on  the  basis  of  eqtial  condi- 
tions for  all.  Bona  fide,  free  tradetinlone 
fhould  be  parties  to  the  afreemente.  Work' 
ers  sh^mld  be  members  of  such  unions  with 
trsnsfersble  membership  Int  the  durst»<m  of 
the  oofitfsct  The  unkme  shotttd  aleo  bete 
full  efet'ie  lot  aeM-re  partteipefVrn  in  if»« 
lief' -tie ♦-♦/)*»*  tif  weh  §^mlffUnM 

We  Neilete  ih«<  fheee  ^tmi^tfn  *M  *trtm4, 
tlnry  W'.i«4  f,m  mmW  'h»**uifm  turttAHumn, 
HM*f  «<^>4  «W*M  It  ptmiUm  U,  mMittti  iM 
f'^KXuM  «4miM*tf«tu/M  </r  ««(«fo  »^fmmmMui§ 
Ui  i^>o»(^U(it  UiiMffUftUftiHl  <>rg*ni4(«tU/A«. 

71»ey  WAtUt  mUttj  tffUiia  U»tXeun-Vu\t^4 
•uus  labor  rsistuvne  from  tbe  dubious  vnm. 
pany  of  economic  arrangements  between 
both  countries  wbtch  today  make  the  farm 
workers  the  pawns  In  the  game.  The  union 
would  welcome  a  factual  Investigation  by 
the  Congrese  of  the  United  Sutes  of  those 
arrangements  between  the  two  Governments 
which  on  the  hand  push  the  people  of  Mexi- 
co into  steadily  more  desperate  poverty  and 
on  the  other  drive  them  out  of  their  coun- 
try to  seek  temporary  relief  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States.  There  Is  a  connection, 
we  contend,  between  the  exodus  of  Mexican 
workers  to  the  United  States,  and,  for  In- 
stance, the  steadily  rising  electric  light  and 
power  rates  In  Mexico,  and  tbe  critical  short- 
ages of  meat  and  other  staple  foods. 

During  the  dangerous  days  of  World  War 
n  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  cltl- 
■ens  helped  save  the  crops  In  the  United 
States.  They  also  helped  to  swell  the  profits 
of  corporation  farms  that  have~~made  the 
last  10  years  a  boom  decade  In  American 
agriculture. 

We  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  do 
not  propose  to  forget,  however,  that  In  both 


Mexico  and  the  United  SUtea  farm  worker* 
are  dying  in  poverty  and  stsxTatlon.  We  do 
not  propose  to  forget  that  thousands  of  farm 
families  In  both  countries  are  living  In 
shacks  and  even  under  trees.  We  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  dipJomaU  of  either  or  both 
coimtrles  force  the  workers  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  to  share  a  deepening  pov- 
erty. We,  as  wo  kers  and  citizens  of  the 
Americas,  will  find  the  way  toward  a  more 
decent  life  for  all.  But  to  find  that  way  «* 
mtist  first  dispel  the  fog  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 


I  Am  An  Amerioin  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW   TOBS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  on 
I  Am  an  American  Day  that  all  citizens 
of  our  great  and  beloved  country  become 
acutely  conscious  of  their  precious  demo- 
cratic heritage  of  freedom.  On  this  day 
all  Americans — whether  Catholic.  Jew, 
or  Protestant,  and  no  matter  of  what 
national  descent — rise  to  acclaim  tbe 
ideals  and  truths  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  symbolized  in  Old  Glory. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  insert  in  the 
CoNGSzssxoNAL  Rkcoro  an  inspiring  I  Am 
an  American  Day  speech  by  his  eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  archlMsbop 
of  New  York: 

PxnsoM  *T  RwHT  Drmra 

(Addreas  of  His  Eminence  Prancls  Cardinal 
Spellman,  on  the  occaalon  of  I  Am  an 
American  Day  in  Lawrence,  Kane.,  April 
39.  1990) 

I  am  come  to  Lawrence  to  be  one  «1tb 
yrm  who  have  gathered  here  from  many  0or« 
ners  of  thl<i  heartland  <A  rmt  country,  pr<ytMl« 
)y  to  pertl^tpete  In  the  obeertaiMe  of  f  km 
an  Amerteen  fiwiy. 

The  Mime  "L«w»er>«Mr"  fMi  •  fMSttt«#  fHlf 
Vt  tm,  tuf  the  ef»y  M  L«wf#n«#  le  h*i%  t§t 
tf»^f*t%  the  %»m  %hi£iM*4  till«M(«  wl»#f«  I  «•• 
l»>/ff)  AM  m^HMitiM  lr»  <y«#  Me«NMi  A«li*f<<MH 

wey  f4  life  ytiitf  «itt  tA  Uttwftmti*  ntn  »nif 
tmffim  lUM  mm*  Hmm»  as  the  ureai  tftduttUtM 
(mutM*  lit  my  native  Mssss<rt»met«e,  but  If 
was,  (  learned,  »i:iu«lly  settled  Ml  Che  ml4« 
nineteenth  century  by  pioneere  from  the  Bay 
Atau,  Bseo  f-id  women  vbo  bravely  mad* 
their  vay  serines  vast,  uneetiled  reflons.  to 
what  Is  now  thU  Stau  of  Kaneae,  In  the  eery 
center  of  our  glorloue  and  free  United 
States.  In  devotion  and  gratitude,  fervently 
I  Implore  God  to  bless,  protect  and  proeper 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  all  America's 
varied  peoples  who.  living  and  working  aa 
one,  make  great  our  free  and  noble  Nation. 
And  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  In  thanks  to 
God  for  His  many  glfu  to  us.  and  make  of 
gratitude  a  litany;  for  liberty  more  dear  than 
life,  for  faith  and  strength  to  face  the  in-ob- 
lems  of  a  world  adrift.  For  these  and  other 
priceless  gifts,  let  us  now  bow,  and  pray  Cor 
all  otn*  Nation's  valiant  sons  who  fought  and 
died  to  win  and  save  for  ua  God's  gift  of 
liberty,  the  liberty  that  glvea  to  you  and  me, 
and  evtrj  man  down  through  the  centurlea 
to  be  blest  by  birth  or  adoption,  the  i»lvl- 
lege  to  say  ''I  am  an  American." 

Liberty  la  America's  beacon  flaming  from 
every  hill  and  spire.  Liberty  la  Amerlca'a 
pledge  to  peoples  yet  unborn,  both  near  and 
far,  to  pass  on  God's  torch  of  freedom,  Ita 
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Ugiit  uridin-.n^fsj  by  tb»  IWill  Willi  ol  atbf  ii.t 
■iBda.  Libenr  15  Ana^nca's  Rlory.  for.  In  th'4 
tend  Ubenj  vu  bom;  in  this  fauid  m«<loin 
to  eaerdae  Ood-ctven  rights  wtm  vac:  In  Ux\s 
laod  b«m«td  aiiaortUM  fovnd  Iuitvd  acd 
taoiDH:  la  tftte  iMid  ■■HipilM  and  Ubor 
baT»  pnM|Mf*d. 

ThroaglMMM  tbm  ttlH  tpap  of  c\ir  tfnttfd 
Sut^s  uniwfcuwi  fBUllon»  of  Americas 
sons  bAV*  Isrmvcly  dtad.  m  unnuxnbnTd 
BulUocs  tMTv  no  ten  noUv  lived  m  racn> 
fice.  tbOM  ■»*iiWMi»  viK>  have  lost  their  loved 
oacK.  thoa*  TMarftat  vfao  hare  Xotx  their 
Umte.  Uidr  i^cs.  tlMlr  nonnal  Uv«s.  to  pre- 
far  oa  ow  Ittctty — umI — tbcy  hoped 
beliered.  our  pcaee.  Rocu  of  these 
■oMSer-dead  st&nd  BUppltan:  beside  us. 
oount.ess  trumpets  warning  us  not  to  re- 
trau  but  staunchly  to  live  and  united  mork 
for  peace,  lact  thdr  triumph  dearly  bought 
for  us  with  pricelen  Uood  shoti^d  yet  ke 
lOKt.  What  they  did  yesterday  tar  us.  «e 
now  mutt  tfo  for  them,  and  bear  the  burden 
dropped  firooi  out  their  devoted,  dying  hands. 
lift  1:0  the  torch  that  they  put  down,  this 
torch — America — the  hope  of  all  the  wcK^id. 

But  If  we  are  to  eodiire  as  a  Nation  of 
free,  strong -hearted  men.  we  must,  in  unity. 
Ftacd  sentinel  acrainst  the  potent.  Rowing 
dangers  of  fallkiaaB.  traitorous  Communlstj 
and  OomiBUiilat-synpathUEers  who  are  using 
their  freedom  to  destroy  our  freedoms.  They 
are  the  host  of  traitorous  men  and  women 
who.  living  beneath  the  protection  of  our 
American  flag,  enjoy  the  priceless  privilege 
of  being  citizens  of  oiff  republic,  while  their 
ow^.  a!lee'.ance  is  actually  pledged  to  an  em- 
blem representm?  a  theory  of  government  op- 
posed to  everything  for  which  O'.d  G!o.-y 
stands.  And  on  this  I  Am  An  American  Day. 
and  every  day  of  o<ar  years.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  of  statesmen  entrusted 
with  the  richest  heritage  of  any  people  la 
the  world  as  well  as  the  tluty  of  every  man 
who  tills  the  farm,  who  tolls  in  the  factory, 
who  tends  the  shop,  who  teaches  in  the 
cchocl.  who  preaches  in  the  pulpit,  who 
graces  the  home,  to  pledge  his  plighted  word 
devotedly  to  live  and  work  courageously  to 
fight  and  bravely  to  die  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect America  from  violation .  this  America,  our 
America,  the  world's  treasure-house  of  free- 
dom. 

From  the  very  birth  of  our  country  all  her 
rar'.ed  peoples  have  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether to  m^ke  and  keep  cur  country  con- 
secrate Yet  ue.  their  heirs,  have  often 
fai.ed  to  put  the  proper  price  upon  the 
precious  things  of  life  that  our  forefathers 
and  sons  bought  for  us  with  blood.  Freedom 
is  one  cf  these.  But  freedom  is  not  a  treas- 
ure, which,  cnce  poeiessed.  cannot  be  lost,  and 
It  will  be  lott  fur  us  and  for  our  children 
and  their  children  unless  it  is  cheruhed.  de- 
fended and  preserved  at  it  was  fought  for 
and   won. 

Loudly,  proudly  man  may  proclaim  "l  am 
an  American  ■  But  that  is  net  enough.  Men 
must  prove  their  pnde  and  love  for  America 
by  dally  deetls  of  loyal,  selfle&s  living.  They 
must  remember  that  the  very  history  of  our 
United  States  u  the  story  of  the  cea«ele<-s 
struggle  to  keep  alive  the  ideas  and  idea.s 
of  lioerty  and  democracy  and  to  defend  them 
from  enemies  within  and  outside  our  borders. 
We  must  awaken  to  the  truth  that  America  U 
not  immortal  Is  America  any  safer  from 
mastery  by  communism  than  vas  any  Euro- 
pean country  v.here  we  witnesaed  the  kililng 
acd  en'lavement  of  whole  peoples  by  Com- 
munists who.  with  the  shedding  of  blood, 
became  as  If  drunken  with  If 

I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  great  cities  and 
countries,  civilizations  that  were  seemingly 
Indestructible,  yet  ruined  through  inlernnl 
decay  And  we  Americans  must  not  delude 
ourselves  that  we  can  go  on  forever  despite 
our  enemies,  an.i.  above  all.  despite  ourselves. 
Xn  this  atomic  a^e  of  discord,  with  nations 
not  only  warrlnK  against  f  ne  another  but 
divided  within  themselves,  where  men  malu 
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miX-kery  of  the  meaning  and  majesty  of  faith, 
America  stands  before  all  nations  and  peo- 
plc5.  envious  of  none  and  fearing  none,  desL-- 
c\is  cf  nothing  from  other  n.itions  save  their 
respect  and  cooperation  i:i  the  rehabilltatioa 
and  salvation  cf  mankind.  We  shall  our- 
selves be  guilty  of  contributing  to  our  coun- 
try's destruction  if  we  do  not  protect  her 
against  the  lust -born  hates  of  Communist 
trestcberies  swe.^plna;  like  scythes  across  the 
world,  marring  and  despoiling  even  the  fair 
face  of  free  America. 

Fcr  we  are  free  men  with  the  right  to  be 
free,  defending  the  American  way  of  life: 
free  to  adore  the  true  God.  loving  His  heart 
and  believing;  His  mlt.d:  free  to  overcome 
want  for  body  and  soul  by  sweat  cf  our  brow 
la  gainful  pursuits;  free  to  conquer  fear  of 
losing  God-given  rights  through  g,odless  laws 
and  ungodly  foes.  Our  rights  are  ours  by 
right  Divine,  eternal  to  have  and  to  hold 
Bgaiiist  all  aggression;  to  be  cherished  not  as 
grants  by  law  or  gifts  of  men  of  power  for  we 
are  free  men  because  God  is  free — and  we 
are  His  image  and  likeness. 

Prom  out  the  loins  of  every  land  under 
the  sun  came  forth  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  peoples  made  one  by  the  common 
will  of  all  their  sons,  freely  to  work  and  wor- 
ship as  they  built  their  common  home — • 
America.  Their  strong  backs  Ijent  beneath 
the  log  chain  and  the  tow  rope.  They  toiled 
beneath  the  blazing  benediction  of  the  sun, 
and  their  arms  and  faces  bronzed  in  the 
wheat  fields  and  the  legging  camps.  They 
teemed  into  this  promised  land  of  America 
from  across  the  far  plains  of  Eurcp?.  from 
the  Mediterranean  basin  to  the  storm-beaten 
shores  of  Baltic  countries — scene  of  the  re- 
cent murders  of  the  latest  of  America's  mar- 
tyrs. They  came,  labored,  and  suffered  as 
all  men  are  fated  to  and  they  sought  and 
found  here  their  daily  bread  as  they  had  done 
of  old  in  their  fatherland. 

There  was.  however,  this  difference:  They 
earned  their  hread  here  sweetened  with  the 
hope  of  security  and  personal  liberty,  a  peo- 
ple conscious  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
willing  to  contribute  hurablv  yet  generously 
to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  it  should 
be  the  self-imposed  cojnmand  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  patriot  to  live,  to  love,  and 
If  need  be  to  fight  and  to  die  for  God's  glory. 
our  country,  and  our  brother,  as,  with  avowed 
allegiance  to  his  faith,  his  flag,  and  his  fel- 
low man.  he  aspires  to  become  as  were  his 
forefathers  the  inspiration,  not  only  of  hia 
own  generation,  but  generations  of  Araerl- 
Ci'ns  yet  unborn. 

Yes,  to  fl;ht  and  to  die  for  a  cause  Is 
heroic;  but  to  love  and  live  for  God,  country, 
and  neighbor  is  no  less  glorious.  Therefore, 
do  I  pray  you  all,  open  wide  your  hearts  to 
God.  let  His  love  pour  In  and  nourish  you  as 
in  the  full-bloomed  glory  of  His  grace  you 
find  within  yourselves  a  strength  beyond 
e%en  the  strength  to  die;  a  strength  which 
is  the  strength  for  what  we  love,  to  live. 

This  was  the  supreme  spiritual  strength 
ahich  fortified  our  forefathers  as  they  trod 
their  way  of  the  Cross,  bearing  in  their  bos- 
oms the  torch  of  freedom  which  God  Him- 
self lighted  with  the  ^es  of  His  Spirit. 
Heirs  are  we  of  the  bequeathing  ages  as  our 
country  stands  today  on  the  top  of  time,  on 
its  sunlit  summit  looking  down  the  slopes 
which  humanity  has  scaled  from  base  slavery 
to  rightful  liberty  Heirs  are  we  of  the  God 
of  freedom,  free  men  by  law  and  by  God, 
And  free  men  we  shall  always  t>e  or  die 
mingling  our  blood  with  the  blood  of  our 
sires,  who  choee  a  thousand  glorious  deaths 
to  the  inglorious  life  of  slavery.  We  dare  not 
be  traitor  to  their  sacred  trust — our  Nation's 
heritage  and  the  world  s  hope.  We  dare  not 
barter  liberty  for  lunacy.  We  dare  not  sell 
free  rights  for  the  gold  of  conquest,  defying 
Cod.  wtK>  from  Mount  Sinal  flashed  His  will 
to  be  free  through  sinless  stnis  living  by  His 
ten  laws  betraying  the  hardy  patriots  of  old 
»ho  blazed  the  trail  to  freedom  through  the 


Magna  Carta;  playing  false  to  the  trust  of 
Amerlcnn  patriots  who  framed  the  Bill  of 
Rights  on  the  wall  of  history. 

Standing  here  among  you  on  this  full,  fer- 
tile, grain-giving.  Ufe-suslalnlng,  yes,  this 
sacred  soil  of  Kansas,  I  long  that  each  of 
my  fellow-Americans  realize  that  no  man  cf 
any  other  lanf*  is  so  rich  as  the  poorest  of 
ur.  ncne  greater  than  the  last  of  us.  Fur 
within  the  protective  mantle  of  this  mlghly 
Nation,  though  a  man  may  by  circumstance 
be  stripped  of  wealth,  land,  home,  or  fame, 
nothing  and  no  one  can  strip  from  him  that 
right  in  which  are  rooted  all  the  Ood-glven 
liberties  cf  man — the  right  proudly  to  say, 
"I  am  an  American,  '  for  liberty  is  ours  by 
right  divine.  Liberty  is  God's  gift  to  Amer- 
ica, and  faith  in  God  is  America  s  might. 

"America,  our  America! 
Thou  art  net  alone. 
Nor  can'st  thou  ever  be. 
Helpless  and  hopeless. 
The  prey  of  fears  within. 
The  pawn  of  plots  without, 
Amid  the  tumult  of  nations. 
Wandering  like  homeless     •avea. 
Roaring  like   hungry   winds. 
Breaking  against  thy  coasts. 
Spirits  of  the  vasty  deeps. 
Leaping  to  rend  thee. 

"America,   our  America! 
Thou  art  not  lonely, 
Nor  canst  thou  ever  be. 
Thine  eyes  look  to  tho  hills 
Untroubled  against   the  sky. 
Whence  help  shall  come. 
Aglow  with  radiant  light. 
Itself  the  shining  shadow 
Of  the  matchless  vision 
That  companies  thee  always 
In   places  dark  with  death. 
In  hours  weary  with  wars. 

"America,  our  America! 
Thou  art  not  lonesome, 
Nor  can'st  thou  ever   be. 
The  vision  Is  thy  sentinel. 
Circling  thy  borders, 
Guarding  thy  threshold. 
Shedding  rare  light 
That  is  life  Itself— 
The  life  that  lives  on  love. 
The  Voice  ever  beating  out 
On  souls,  the  song  of  songs. 
On  hearts,  the  song  of  service. 
May  God  bless  America, 
May  God  keep  America— America  I" 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Hart,  of  New 
Jersey 


EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   \ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  KECGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  luidcr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, it  lo  an  honor  for  me  to  be  permit- 
ted to  insert  the  following  address  de- 
livered FYiday.  May  19,  1950.  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
Edward  J.  Hart,  before  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  Port  of  New  York  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  in  commemoration  of  Mi  ri- 
time  Day.  Representative  H.art  has 
made  a  forceful  address  pointing  to 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  about  which 
problems  all  phases  of  the  Industry 
should  be.  and  undoubtedly  are,  deeply 
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Interested,  Those  of  us  who  know  Rep- 
resentative Hart  know  that  he  will  most 
competently  discharge  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  arid  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  predecessor, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland.  The  address 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  that  I  stand  here  tonight  as  a 
guest  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  I  assume  that  the  Invitation  to 
be  your  guest  came  to  me  p.'-imarlly  because 
of  my  recent  assumption  of  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  That  chairmanship 
devolved  upon  me  as  the  result  of  a  circum- 
stance Injurious  to  the  whole  country,  but 
especially  to  be  regretted  In  its  relation  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  I  refer  to  the  lamentable 
death  of  our  late,  great  chairman,  Hon. 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland.  Mr.  Bland  was  a  great 
gentleman — a  great  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  principle,  of  splendid  endowments,  of 
true  wi.^dom.  and  of  generous  heart.  For 
15  years  I  served  with  him  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  all  but  2  of  them  un- 
der his  chairmanship.  His  passionate  re- 
gard for  our  merchant  marine  was  matched 
only  by  his  amazing  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  shipping  industry  and  the 
unsparing  energy  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  the  solution  of  the  intricate  and 
sometimes  bafU'ng  problems  which  constant- 
ly confront  both. 

During  these  many  years  of  service  to- 
gether. I  was  content  to  follow  his  Judg- 
ment and  support  his  leadership  It  is  my 
hope  that  In  that  time  I  have  acquired  some- 
thing of  his  spirit  and  also  much  of  his  faith 
In  the  capacity  01  our  merchant  marine  to 
grow  increasingly  greater,  and  more  and 
more  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Republic. 

I  think  it  may  he  truthfully  said  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  which  I  head 
have,  to  a  man.  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine Why  should  not  such  be  the  case? 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  its  commerce  is  the 
lifeblocd  of  a  nation.  And  an  American 
merchant  marine,  adequate  to  the  tasks  that 
lie  before  it.  is  indispensable  to  our  country 
If  her  commerce  Is  to  be  served  and  pro- 
moted at  the  highest  level  of  benefit  to  her 
ov.n  Interests. 

The  importance  of  the  shipping  Industry 
In  and  to  our  national  economy  is  most  pro- 
nounced. It  can.  and  should,  be  greater. 
It  represents  a  money  value  of  well  over 
$2,000,030,000.  Last  year,  the  total  wages  de- 
rived from  It  amounted  to  almost  one  and  a 
half  billion,  and  It  directly  produced  tax 
revenues  for  our  Government  well  in  excess 
of  82O0.C0O.0O0.  But  most  important  of  all. 
a  fact  admitted  to  be  the  basis  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  legislation,  and  so  often  as- 
serted by  our  top  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities as  to  be  now  axiomatic,  an  ade- 
quate, wisely  balanced  American  merchant 
marine  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  an  Indispensable  arm  of  our 
national  defense  apparatus. 

While  cur  merchant  marine  may  be  even 
now  an  object  of  pride  for  all  Americans.  It 
Is  not  all  It  should  be,  nor.  If  we  are  wise, 
is  it  what  it  must  become.  While  It  may  be 
true  that  the  existing  American  fleet  of  mer- 
chant freighters  and  tankers  is  the  finest  in 
history,  as  is  so  often  stated,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  shortcomings  ncr  be  lulled 
into  a  false  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
security. 

On  the  facade  of  a  certain  public  building 
in  my  Stale,  there  is  carved  a  leg<.»nd.  It 
reads.  "If  you  stand  v.ell,  stand  still."  Noth- 
ing more  fallacious  was  ever  written  any- 
v;here.  Paradoxically,  one  can  continue  to 
stand  well  only  If  he  moves.    The  movement 
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must  be  ever  forward  and  in  pursuit  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  ar.d  policies. 

Two  questions  we  must  keep  before  our 
minds  are  these:  (1)  Is  our  merchant 
marine  adequate  to  fulfill  Its  rightful  part  in 
the  realization  of  our  commercial  potential- 
ities? (2)  Is  it  as  ready  as  it  can  and  should 
be  to  serve  In  the  highest  possible  degree  the 
requirements  of  our  national  defense?  Un- 
less afflrmative  answers  can  be  confidently 
given  to  both  questions,  then  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

Before  this  audience,  knowledgeable  as  it 
Is  In  such  matters.  It  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  dwell  upon  the  low  estate  to 
which  the  shipping  Industry  had  fallen  be- 
fore World  War  I.  and  again  In  many  of  the 
years  preceding  World  V.'ar  II.  It  is  pain- 
full to  recall  the  vast  expenditures  our  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  make  when  both 
these  calamities  befell  us.  in  order  to  bring 
our  merchant  marine  In  line  with  our 
desperate  requirements.  Lack  of  planning 
and  lack  of  intelligent  Interest  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  were  primary  causes  of  the  ap- 
palling waste  involved.  However  that  may 
be.  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  our  merchant  marine  In 
eventually  meeting  our  wartime  needs. 
When  the  end  of  hostilities  came  America 
was  the  leading  maritime  nation  of  the 
world.  According  to  figures  recently  sub- 
mitted. American  flag  V3ssels,  in  1946,  car- 
ried 67  6  percent  of  cur  foreign  trade.  But 
in  each  succeeding  year  this  percentage  has 
dropped  severely,  until  in  1949.  our  ships 
carried  less  than  50  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade.  This  ominous  fact  should  cause  us  to 
stop.  lock,  listen,  and  act. 

Yes,  the  picture  has  changed  very,  very 
substantially  in  Jtist  a  few  short  years.  Other 
maritime  nations  have  been  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  us.  And  they  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  it  will  be  closed 
altogether.  Today  they  have  ships  more 
capacious,  more  up  to  date,  and  spjeedler 
than  any  we  can  boast  of.  More  and  more 
the  advantages  provided  by  their  respective 
governments  are  enabling  these  foreign  fleets 
to  displace  American  vessels  in  the  carriage  of 
great  segments  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Is  aware  of  these  conditions.  Its 
chairman,  I  assui*  ycu,  is  aware  of  them. 
Likewise,  we  are  aware  of  other  conditions 
equally  dangerous,  or  nearly  so.  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  privately  owned,  privately 
operated  merchant  marine  as  America  must 
have  at  her  service  if  she  is  not  to  lose  the 
mantle  of  leadership  with  which  events, 
under  God's  providence,  have  invested  her. 
Lastly,  we  are  aware  of  the  obligation  of  cur 
Government  to  furnish  such  assistance  as  is 
demonstrably  necessary  to  prevail  over  these 
conditions. 

I.  for  one.  desire  to  see  in  America  a  self- 
sufllclent  merchant  marine.  I  want  no  de- 
pendence placed  on  the  ability  of  so-called 
friendly  nations  to  furnish  us  with  desper- 
ately needed  ships  during  a  war  in  which,  if 
it  should  come,  our  very  existence  shall  be 
at  stake — on  nations  which  hitherto  have 
been  unable  to  supply  their  own  wants  In 
this  respect  In  their  time  of  direst   need. 

I  want  to  see  a  better  balanced  merchant 
marine.  I  want  to  see  more  passenger  ves- 
sels flying  the  American  flag  in  peacetime,  of 
such  a  character  as  can  be  quickly  converted 
to  effective  troop  transports  capable  of  car- 
rying oiu-  forces  wherever  they  may  be  needed 
for  the  defense  of  that  flag  in  wartime.  I 
want  to  see  cur  domestic  shipping  services 
brought  out  of  the  doldrums  and  made  again 
an  active,  virile  fores  In  the  upbuilding  of 
our  national  economy. 

I  want  to  see  a  speedy  revival  of  our  ship- 
building and  ship-repair  Industries  which 
shall  not  only  afford  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  now  Idle,  but  shall  foster  and 
maintain  the  technical  skills  Indispensable 
to  a  satisfactory  merchant  marine. 


I  want  to  see  renewed  the  stabilization  of 
our  entire  merchant  marine  policy  so  that 
men  of  vision  and  faith  may  be  further  en- 
couraged to  supply  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  expansion  cf  the  shipping  Industry  in 
all  of  its  various  branches. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  before  it  many  problems  of 
grave  Import  for  Its  consideration.  It  will 
address  Itself  to  these  problems  with  an 
equally  grave  consciousness  of  Its  responsi- 
bility to  the  country  and  of  its  duty  to  af- 
ford the  necessary  degree  of  cooperation  to 
each  and  all  of  the  elements  of  the  shipping 
Industry — ownership,  management,  and  la- 
bor— without  which  no  American  merchant 
marine,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  continue 
to  exist. 


Don't  Sell  the  AiaeriaLB  People  Skoit 
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OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NKW  TOR&, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  19S0 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Appendix,  I  insert  herewith  portions  of 
a  speech  by  my  friend.  Rogers  C.  Dunn, 
head  of  the  Dunn  survey,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  delivered  at  Canton,  Ohio,  on 
April  12,  1950.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  a 
lot  of  truth  in  it  whichever  side  you  are 
on.  Following  and  attached  to  the 
speech  is  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  April  28, 
1950.  approving  the  speech. 
The  speech  and  editorial  follow: 
Don't  Sell  thz  Amzkicam  Peoplz  Shobt 
(By  Rogers  C.  Dunn,  of  the  Dunn  Survey) 

I  shall  tell  ycu  about  some  of  the  facts  we 
have  found,  and  the  conclusions  I  think  they 
justify. 

First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  us 
should  try  to  understand  what  is  the  basic 
struggle  now  taking  place  in  American  Gov- 
ernment, 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  We  are  in  a 
fight  that  is  determining  shall  the  American 
people  be  master  of  their  Government,  or 
shall  the  Government  be  master  at  the 
people. 

This  is  the  basic  struggle. 

All  Issues  and  all  men  in  public  life  should 
be  accepted  or  rejected  on  their  position  in 
this  fight. 

History  shows  that  the  so-called  welfare 
state  is  only  the  sugar  coating  serving  as 
bait  for  totalitarian  government,  which 
means  the  government  is  master  of  the 
people. 

Both  the  New  Deal  and  Jlepublican  leaders 
are  educating  ycu  to  believe  the  Am^can 
people  have  endorsed  a  system  of  Govo^. 
ment  handouts  that  make  the  welfare  state. 

This  belief  is  fake.  It  is  not  founded  on 
fact. 

But  as  you,  and  each  citizen,  accept  this 
Idea,  the  welfare  state  becomes  stronger. 
For  when  we  lose  faith  In  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  our  fellow  Americans,  we  are 
admitting  that  the  people  are  not  qualified 
to  be  masters  of  their  Government. 

If  any  of  you  have  come  to  t>elleve  that  a 
majority  of  voters  have  abandoned  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  American  Government,  I 
want  to  say  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

The  people  are  lost  in  the  wUderneas  of 
propaganda  because  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
two  ideals  or  philosophies  of  government. 
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Thla  to  becauw  th«  Icadenhip  of  the  (>p- 
poaltton  to  the  Nev  Deal  hM  lost  tu  beiir- 
iQgs  and  doesnt  knew  where  the  American 
people  ttand.  Ttls  faiilng  la  covered  up  by 
blaming  the  people  for  falling  for  the  alien 
call  of  the  handout  state. 

Up  to  now.  there  have  been  two  waya  of 
paging  what  the  American  people  want  of 
their  Oovernnaent. 

1.  AnalTses  of  the  rote  cast  In  national 
elecUons. 

But.  very  strangely,  the  public  haa  rarely 
been  given  cold  election  figures  to  prove  that 
the  voters  are  for  or  against  the  welfiu-e 
state,  for  or  against  special  privileges  'or 
union  leaders,  for  or  against  special  hard- 
outs  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  farmera 
and  other  organized  prcupa. 

2.  The  acta  of  Congress 

Since  1937.  hardly  a  piece  of  New  Deal 
legislation,  conspicuous  to  the  public,  lias 
been  paascd  by  Congres*.  except  as  it  was 
cloaked   In   ws.r-emergency  programs 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  the  legislation 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Truman  have  Insisted 
that  Congress  pass,  you  will  see  that  the 
real  political  dlrlaion  tn  this  coimtry  Is  be- 
tween two  parties  which  I  shall  call  the  bu- 
reaucrat deal  and  the  peoples'  representa- 
tive. 


It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  bureau- 
crat deal  has  won  a  great  gain  in  labor  vote. 
This  gives  an  excellent  Illustration  of  how 
propaganda  can  hide  the  truth. 

Congress  passed  the  Wagner  labor  law  in 
1935.  Labor  leaders  called  it  labor's  Uagna 
Carta.  It  gave  union  leaders  great  powers. 
Union  membership  Increased  from  4,700,000 
In  193«  to  15.600.000  in  1948 

How  did  this  affect  the  vote?  Tou  have 
been  told  that  the  great  gain  in  labor  vote 
was  a  major  factor  in  electing  Roosevelt 
and  Truman. 

Well,  the  cold  facts  tell  the  opposite  atory. 
And  here  they  are : 

The  Census  Btireau  lists  99  counties  that 
comprise  the  83  largest  industrial  areas  in 
the  country.  This  is  where  the  great  con- 
centration of  labor  la.  It  Includes  cities 
like  New  York.  PitUburgh.  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  San  Francisco. 

In  1939,  before  there  was  a  CIO-PAC. 
Roosevelt  won  65  percent  of  the  vote  In  the 
industrial  area.  His  voted  dropped  to  57 
percent  in  1»40.  And  it  dropped  to  56  per- 
cent tn  1944.  And  it  dropped  to  51  percent 
In  1948  for  Mr.  Truman. 

The  Democratic  vote  dropped  14  percent 
In  13  years  In  the  great  labor  centers,  de- 
spite all  the  benefits  and  organizations  of 
labor  unions. 

In  the  great  labor  citadel  of  Detroit,  the 
Democratic  vote  has  declined,  in  spite  of  a 
growth  in  labor  population.  In  1936  Rofjse- 
velt  won  68  percent  of  the  vote  In  1944 
he  had  63  percent.  And  in  1948  Mr  Truman 
got  S8  percent 

8o.  when  you  look  at  the  facts,  you  will 
•es  that  the  bureaucrat  deal  has  been  los- 
ing, not  gaining,  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

If  similar  declines  tn  the  vote  had  occurred 
in  Republican  communities.  CIO-PAC  and 
everyone  else  would  say  that  Republican 
let.ders  wvre  losing  the  confidence  of  th« 
voters. 

Both  labor  leaders  and  Republicans  have 
told  you  about  the  great  Job  CIO-PAC  has 
done  tn  getting  workers  to  the  polls.  I  don't 
believe  that  anyone  here  would  challenge 
that  view.  But.  the  facu  tell  a  different 
story. 

In  1936,  before  there  was  a  CIO-PAC.  10.- 
100.000  Democratic  Totes  were  cast  tn  ths 
industrial  areas.  By  1944.  only  lO.aoCt.OOO 
Dsntocratic  votes  were  cast.  In  1948.  with 
•U  U-e  efforts  and  money  of  CIO-PAC,  ths 
Dsmocrattc  vote  continued  to  go  down,  and 
vas  only  lO.loo.OOO. 

Tbtts.  in  tpii«  of  the  growth  in  labor  popo- 
latlon.  and  in  spite  of  ths  activities  of  labor 


leaders,  the  facts  show  that  the  rank-and-fUs 
worker  has  been  turning  away  from  the  bu- 
reaucrat deal  and  away  from  the  political 
views  of  top  tin  ion  leaders. 

I  think  that  many  kx;al  union  leaders  know 
this,  but  they  can't  speak. 

A  precinct -by-precinct  study  of  the  vote 
that  we  have  been  making  for  the  past  year 
is  showing  that  the  Democratic  vote  In  the 
labor  precincts  has  changed  substantially  the 
same  as  it  has  changed  in  the  wealthy  resi- 
dential and  white-collar  precincts. 

The  country  will  soon  be  interested  In  pri- 
mary elections.  Most  of  you  know  that  a 
primary  election  affords  an  organized  minor- 
ity Its  greatest  opportunity  to  be  effective  at 
the  polls.  Have  labor  leaders  delivered  the 
vote  they  claim  to  sp>eak  for?  They  have 
not. 

In  1948.  332  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  sought  re- 
nomination.  Only  12  who  were  opposed  by 
CIO-PAC  were  defeated,  and  of  these  only  3 
came  from  communities  where  there  was  a 
substantial  labor  population.  Only  3  out  of 
S33 

The  CIO- Political  Action  Committee  Is  the 
great  American  hoax.  It  is  not  a  voting  ma- 
chine. It  Is  a  propaganda  machine — but  a 
most  formidable  one. 

I  believe  its  long-range  objectives  will  b« 
reached,  unless  the  opposition — 

1.  Wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  fewer  workers 
are  voting  today  than  voted  10  years  ago— 
and  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

2.  Wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  American  workers  has  not  accepted  the 
political  views  or  leadership  of  the  bureau- 
crat-labor-leader combine 

3.  Wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  the  door  Is 
wide  open  for  the  Republican  Party  to  fight 
as  the  champion  of  the  American  worker. 

I  want  labor  leaders  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  what  they  believe  is  good  for  the  workers 
and  for  the  country.  And  I  want  an  opposi- 
tion party  which  will  stand  up  and  fight  for 
what  it  believes  is  good  for  the  worker  and 
for  the  country.     We  do  not  have  the  latter. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  what  I  have  told  you 
would  lead  you  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
worker  hasn't  changed  any  more  than  most  of 
us  In  this  room. 

rARMEHS 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  farm  vote  for 
Just  a  moment. 

In  January  1948.  when  we  reported  that 
Mr.  Truman  would  win  and  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  House  would  be  elected,  we  staled 
that  Republicans  would  lose  votes  in  the 
farm  and  suburban  areas.  This  proved 
correct. 

It  was  our  view  that  Ihrotighout  all  eco- 
nomic groups  there  had  developed  a  dis- 
couragement and  disgust  with  the  Republi- 
can Party  for  iu  failure  to  be  an  opposition 
party:  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Republican 
votes  would  be  most  conspicuous  in  the 
strongest  Republican  communities — the  farm 
and  wealthy  residential  areas. 

After  the  election,  Republicans  bavt  told 
you  that  ths  vast  handouts  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  "bought "  the  Democratic  farm 
vote.  Although  still  Incomplete,  our  study 
is  showing  that  for  every  lOO  Democratic 
votes  In  the  farm  precincts  tn  1940  there  were 
only  84  In  1948.  DemocraU  lost  16  farm 
votes  for  every   100  they  had  In  1940. 

No  opposition  party  can  be  successful  if 
Its  leaders  constantly  misappralae  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

FATmOLL   VOTS 

Ths  greatest  misrepresentation  of  the  will 
of  the  American  people  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  the  Federal  payroll  vote  to  win  na- 
tional elections. 

This  completes  ths  meaning  of,  "Tax- 
spend,  and  elect." 

I  shall  try  to  give  you  the  high  lights. 
rather  than  discuss  the  many  details  of  me- 
chanical operation. 


Statistical  studies,  confirmed  by  the  SC'- 
curacy  of  our  pre-election  reports  on  the  Tots, 
ahow  that  Federal  employees  account  for  an 
average  of  four  Democratic  votes  a;  lees. 

Two  million  Federal  employees  mean  eight 
million  Democratic  votes. 

The  employees  can  be  distribut^'d  among 
the  States  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  ths 
number  needed  to  win  each  State 

I  am  sure  that  tens  of  thousands  it  Federal 
employees  either  do  not  vote,  or  vote  Re- 
publican— but  the  average  is  four  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

For  any  Republican  who  would  iloubt  our 
statistical  finding.  I  point  out  tl  at  before 
the  1944  election  and  before  the  1948  elec- 
tion, we  asked  Republican  Senat:>rs.  Con- 
gressmen, governors.  State  chainnen,  and 
national  committeemen  for  their  estimate 
of  the  payroll  vote.  Ninety  percent  of  those 
replying  estimated  an  average  of  tliree,  four, 
or  five  Democratic  votes  per  Fe<leral  em- 
ployee. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  first  found  ;hat  there 
Is  a  way  to  have  a  constant  knc  wledge  of 
the  division  of  the  Republican  aid  Demo- 
cratic vote  In  each  State. 

This  has  shown  that  from  193  3  through 
1948  Roosevelt  and  Trtunan  received  never 
more  than  44  percent  of  the  voie  cast  by 
those  not  directly  Influenced  by  t  le  Federal 
payroll. 

This  is  the  maximum  vote  that  Roosevelt 
or  Mr.  Truman  would  have  received  without 
the  Federal  payroll  vote. 

This  means  that  a  maximum  )f  only  44 
percent  of  the  voters  have  evei  endorsed 
the  acts  and  policies  of  the  New  I  teal  or  the 
welfare  state. 

Since  1940  the  highest  Republican  leaders 
have  refused  to  even  study  the  elation  of 
the  Federal  payroll  to  national  el  jctions. 

As  a  result,  every  time  the  New  Deal  wins 
51  percent  or  more  of  the  vote  Uepubllcan 
leaders  generally  acknowledge  that  the  voters 
have  endorsed  New  Deal  Issues. 

This  Is  why  there  Is  no  opposition  party 
with  the  Intelligence  or  courage  to  go  to 
the  American  people  fighting  for  a  program 
in  contrast  to  the  welfare  state. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Substantially  all  that  I  have  tcld  you  the 
Dunn  Survey  first  pointed  out  and  warned 
against  in   1938 — and  many  times  since. 

As  for  the  future.  I  continue  to  expect  the 
tentacles  of  totalitarian  government  to  grow 
stronger  and  reach  further — unlejs  Republi- 
can leaders  soon  recognize  that  they  have 
been  constantly  misinterpreting  the  vote, 
therefore  misinterpreting  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

When  this  is  recognized,  a  whol'  new  vista 
of  the  American  people  will  be  revealed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majorlt}  of  Ameri- 
can people  still  cherish  and  want  the  concept 
of  government  that  ^^as  America  from  1778 
to  March  4.  1933. 

Republicans  would  no  longer  fe;l  required 
to  indulge  In  the  expediency  of  "m  ?  too,  but  *• 

And  when  Republican  leaders  \rake  up  to 
this,  they  will  see  the  means  to  make  this 
majority  opinion  effective  at  he  polls,  and 
In  the  Congress. 

In  the  meantime — each  of  you  i  an  make  a 
great  contribution  to  your  cour  try  by  re- 
newing your  faith  In  the  characte  and  spirit 
of  the  majority  of  American  peoj  le— and  by 
getting  behind  those  people  who  ixe  fighting 
with  this  faith. 

(From   the   New   York   Journal-American    of 

April  26.  19501 

Win  WrrH  Amxeicanisk 

A  mjsreadlng  of  election  resi  Its  in  the 
years  of  New  Deal-Fntr  Deal  ascendancy  has 
corrupted  the  effectiveness  of  tie  political 
opposition 

As  a  result  of  the  me-too  ap)iroach.  the 
stay-away  vole  has  become  of  c  Jlossal  pro- 
portions. 
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Rogers  C.  Dunn,  of  the  Dunn  survey,  in 
a  recent  speech  at  Canton,  Ohio,  gave  the 
statistical  basis  for  an  effective  campaign 
of  genuine  opposition  based  on  authentic 
Americanism. 

Unless  the  Republican  Party  has  the  wit 
and  the  courage  to  develop  this  patriotic 
theme,  It  will  die  on  the  vines  of  Ineffective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dunn  revealed  that  between  elections 
realists  in  Congress  have  found  an  effective 
way  to  block  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  legislative 
panaceas  through  a  coalition  between  Re- 
publicans and  southern  Democrats. 

"Since  1937.  hardly  a  piece  of  New  Deal 
legislation,  conspicuous  to  the  public,"  Mr. 
Dunn  said,  "has  been  passed  by  Congress,  ex- 
cept as  It  was  cloaked  in  war-emergency 
problems. 

"You  will  see  that  the  real  political  di- 
vision in  this  country  is  between  two  par- 
ties which  I  shall  call  the  bureaucratic  deal 
and  the  people's  representatives." 

Mr.  Dunn  revealed  that  the  Nc"  Deal-Fair 
Deal  never  again  received  as  big  a  slice  of 
the  labor  r  pd  farm  votes  as  in   1936. 

Referring  to  the  95  counties  comprising 
the  33  largest  industrial  areas,  where  the 
blpgest  concentration  of  union  membership 
dwells.  Mr.  Dunn  disclosed  that  in  1936.  be- 
fore there  was  a  CIO-P.^C.  Roosevelt  won 
65  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  industrial  srea. 
His  vote  dropped  to  57  percent  in  1940.  and 
to  53  percent  in  1944.  Mr.  Truman's  vote 
fell  to  51  percent  in  1948 

The  Democratic  vote.  Mr.  Dunn  shewed, 
fell  14  percent  In  12  years  in  the  great  labor 
centers,  despite  all  the  catering  to  the 
unions. 

Mr.  Dunn  reported  a  similar  drift  in  the 
farm  vote,  saying  "although  still  incomplete, 
our  study  is  showing  that  fcr  every  ICO 
Democratic  votes  in  the  farm  precincts  in 
1940  there  weie  only  84  in  1948  " 

Mr.  Dunn  concluded  that  a  maximum  of 
only  44  percent  of  the  voters  mot  including 
those  directly  Influenced  by  the  Federal  pav- 
roll  I  has  ever  endorsed  the  acts  and  policies 
of  the  New  Deal,  or  the  weifare  state. 

Mr.  Dunn  concluded  that  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  has  b?en  winning  elections 
through  the  boupht  vote  of  those  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  He  estimates  that  each  pay- 
roller  brings  in  four  votes 

Mr.  Dunn  concluded  that  when  the  effect 
of  the  payroll  vote  is  fully  evaluated,  a  whole 
ne*-  visia  of  the  American  people  will  be 
revealed. 

The  statistician  said: 

'It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  still  cherish  and  want  the 
concept  of  government  that  was  America 
from  1776  to  March  4.  1933. 

"And  when  Republican  leaders  wake  up  to 
this,  they  will  see  the  means  to  make  this 
majority  opinion  effective  ^t  the  polls,  and 
In  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Dunn's  analysis  reveals  how  to  get  the 
wasters  and  the  political  blue-sky  operators 
off  the  bocks  of  the  American  people  next 
November. 


Tramao  Palis  Ru{  From  Under  Amertcui 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl\'iS 

Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Trximan  and  his  Fair  Deal,  through  the 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Is 
pulling  the  rug  from  under  the  workers 


of  America.  Some  union  leaders  will 
admit  this  is  true  while  there  are  others 
who  will  not. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Harry  H. 
Cook,  president  of  .hi  Flint  Glass  Work- 
ers of  America,  AFL.  mailed  from  its 
headquarters  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  retail 
merchants  throughout  the  United  States 
threatening  a  boycott  of  all  merchants 
who  handle  and  promote  the  sale  of  im- 
ported glassware. 

This  leiler  cites  the  excessive  unem- 
plojTnent  existing  now  in  the  flint-glass 
Industry  as  the  result  of  importations 
of  cheap  glassware  frora  countries 
abroad.  The  letter  states  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  glass -workers  union  to 
enlist  the  entire  meml^er.ihip  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  number- 
in?  8,0C0,C00  workers,  in  this  Iwycott. 

Whether  inadvertently  cr  intention- 
ally, Mr.  Cook's  letter  to  me  and  the  let- 
ter sent  to  the  retail  merchants,  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Probably  Mr.  Cook  is 
not  aware  that  this  Fair-Df  al-conceived 
measure,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
large  unemployment  in  the  flint-glass 
industiT.  was  enacted  in  part  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Or.5anizations. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Cook  has  gotten  his 
cart  before  the  horse  in  w;  ii  ing  his  letter 
to  reiail  merchants  threatening  a  large- 
scale  boycott  if  they  continue  to  han- 
dle and  promote  the  sale  of  imported 
glafsware.  He  attributes  the  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  flint-glass  industry  to  the 
eagerness  of  merchants  to  give  their  cus- 
tomers glassware  at  the  lowest  pcssible 
price,  but  he  fails  utterly  to  attribute 
the  situation  to  a  law  which  actually  en- 
courages importations  of  cheap-labor 
glass  products  from  countries  where 
wage  rales  average  less  than  25  percent 
of  those  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ccok  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  ad  valorem  rate  or  glassware  in 
1930  was  60  percent  and  continued  to  be 
so  until  the  Department  of  iJtate  chose  to 
use  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  cut  the  ad  valorem  rate  one-half.  It 
is  now  only  30  percent.  So  it  is  that  for- 
eign glassware  producers,  paying  wages 
that  average  90  cents  a  day,  are  able  to 
pay  American  Import  duties  and  still 
under.«^ell  glass  made  in  America,  where 
the  same  indu.stry  pays  Its  workers  from 
$9  to  $10  a  day. 

Of  course,  the  State  Department, 
which  most  of  u.s  know  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  tarifis  and  cares  less,  uses  this 
power  over  American  import  duties  In 
part  as  a  diplomatic  weapcn  in  the  cold 
war;  but  the  State  Deparinient  also  uses 
this  power  In  part  as  a  domestic  politi- 
cal weapon  against  what  the  Fair  Deal 
administration  calls  big  business  or 
these  selfish  interests. 

It  strikes  me  it  is  about  time  for  in- 
dustrial unionists  to  get  wise  to  what  is 
happening.  It  is  time  for  them  to  real- 
ize that  sooner  or  later,  as  things  are 
going  now,  they  will  be  ground  to  pieces 
between  two  millstones — the  one  being 
the  hatred  of  successful  free  enterprise 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Fair  Deal  Socialists; 
the  other  being  the  policy  of  the  Pair 
Deal  internationalists  to  build  up  for- 


eign industry,  even  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  industrial  job  holders  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  time  for  unionists  to  combat 
this  reciprocal  trade-agreement  busi- 
ness as  something  far  more  inimical  to 
their  interests  than  to  those  of  anyone 
else. 

That  some  trade-union  leaders  already 
do  realize  their  mistake  in  sup- 
porting the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  and  are  honest  enough  to 
admit  their  mistake,  is  shown  by  copies 
of  letters  sent  to  President  Truman  by 
the  Consolidated  Glove  Cutters  Union  of 
Fulton  County,  at  Gloversville.  N.  Y., 
which  recently  fell  into  my  hands.  This 
APL  union  came  out  decisively  against 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  glove  cuttei-s  union  based  their 
demand  for  a  change  in  our  tariff  policy 
on  the  fact  that  more  than  5.000  union 
members  currently  are  drawing  unem- 
plo^-ment  benefits,  while  an  additional 
1.600  have  already  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. This  they  pointed  out  to  President 
Truman  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  trade 
agreements  whereby  import  duties  on 
leather  gloves  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced. 

But  the  glass  workers  and  the  glove 
cutters  are  not  the  only  American  indus- 
trial workers  now  suffering  miserably  as 
a  result  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  which  in  turn  stems  from  so- 
cialism and  internationalism  in  the  Fair 
Deal  and  in  union  leadership.  There  are 
thousands  of  shoe  workers  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States,  jobless  be- 
cause of  low  tariflfs  which  permit  im- 
portation of  slave-labor-mafle  shoes 
from  Czechoslovakia  at  prices  American 
industry  cannot  hope  to  meet,  unless 
American  shoe  workers  are  willing  to 
work  for  far  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  subver- 
sive effects  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  provided  by  the  fine 
watch  industry  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  instance,  the  consequences  are  likely 
to  be  extremely  serious  as  affecting  na- 
tional security.  Already  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  in  America, 
has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  other 
companies  of  the  kind  have  been  forced 
to  seek  Government  loans — all  because 
import  duties  on  watches  and  watch 
parts  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where 
American  companies  cannot  compete 
against  the  low-wage  industries  of 
Switzerland  and  some  other  European 
countries. 

I  have  said  that  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can watch  manufacturers — and  more 
may  fail  unless  tarlff.5  on  watches  and 
watch  parts  are  moved  upward — will  ad- 
versely affect  our  national  security. 
Such  failures  would  do  .so  simply  because 
the.se  companies  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  the  equipment  and  the  know-how 
to  make  fine  radar  equipment  and  the 
delicate  precision  parts  of  Norden  bomb- 
sights  rnd  the  improvements  thereon. 

Many  other  American  industrial  com« 
panies  than  those  I  have  named  here  al- 
ready are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  mis- 
taken Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  the  ill-judged  administration  of 
that  act  by  the  State  Department.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  being  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
change. 
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For  ft  long  time  I  har?  felt  that  tariffs 
are  not  the  province  of  the  Stiite  Depart- 
ment, or  any  other  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. That  15  one  rea5on  why  I  have 
aivrays  opposed  the  reciprocaj  trade 
a^reemenus  bill.  We  have  a  United 
States  Tar.ff  Commi&sjon.  Why  not  let 
i;  do  Its  job?  Some  new  blood,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  authority.  i5  all  the 
Commi.^'^on  needs  to  enable  U  to  do  the 
tariff  job  on  a  scientific  basis.  Then  we 
might  be  able  to  use  trade  agreement 
as  a  potent  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  with- 
out penalizing  American  industry  and 
Amencan  workers  for  the  t>enefit  of 
siave-wage  employers  abroad. 


We  BcBcTe  m  \ht  IftTiolate  Rif  kts  of  Men, 
WoBca,    aid    GiildreB    To    Utc 
Freedom 


IB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  xrw  Tout 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiPRKSENTATlXTS 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
Independence  of  thought  and  action  has 
more  than  once  brought  me  into  con- 
flict wiLh  various  organizations,  even 
with  some  with  which  I  usually  agree 
fully,  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge. 
It  was  not  many  weeks  ago  that  I  had 
a  disagreement  with  the  national  organ- 
ization called  Bnai  Brith  over  a  specific 
Incident  when  I  decided  that  the  or- 
ganization was  following  a  wrong  pro- 
cedure. 

However,  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
National  Jewish  Monthly,  an  official 
publication  of  Bnai  B'rith,  I  have  found 
a  statement  of  the  pnnciples  and  objec- 
tives of  the  organization  which  is  sim- 
ple, dignified,  and  profoundly  moving, 
and  insures  my  continued  cooperation 
with  Bnai  Brith. 

These  words  are  from  the  message  of 
the  national  president.  Mr.  Frank  Gold- 
man, to  the  triennial  convention  here  in 
Washington  last  month.  I  am  happy  to 
insert  them  in  the  Congressionai  Rec- 
ord that  the  world  may  know  of  the 
noble  objectives  of  this  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization of  responsible  American  citi- 
zens, rejoicing  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  our  country  and  looking  forward 
always  to  a  fuller  realization  of  our  op- 
portunities for  service: 

We  Havz  Ot-ti  Woue  To  Do 
We  are  n<  t  an  organization  In  search  of  a 
program.  We  have  a  program.  So  long  as 
there  u  a  Jewiah  people,  so  long  as  human 
rights  are  not  everywhere  fulfllled.  and  the 
recogrution  of  human  dignity  1«  not  a  tenet 
of  tinlTeraaJ  faith,  we  have  our  work  to  do. 
We  need  plow  no  furrows  save  those  which 
move  straight  to  objectives  clearly  under- 
stood. We  need  tack  our  salt  to  no  wind  save 
Uiat  which  blows  In  the  direction  of  service 
to  our  fellow  man.  The  whole  of  humanity 
ts  our  workshop,  and  the  eternal  pnncipies  of 
Judaism  are  our  guide  and  lodestar. 

There  U  but  one  Bnai  Brith.  It  Is  th« 
■ame  Bnai  B'rith  lj>  every  town  and  hamlet 
In  thu  country.    It  U  the  same  B  nal  B  rlth 


on  this  continent  and  In  lands  overseas.  W* 
believe  In  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 
We  believe  In  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Wt 
believe  In  the  Inviolate  rights  of  men,  women, 
and  children  everjwhere  to  live  In  freedom, 
but  with  full  understanding  that  as  there 
are  rights,  so  there  are  obligations.  We  be- 
lieve In  a  community  of  Interests  among  all 
cit:7ens  of  ail  states — and  of  the  state's  re- 
sponsibilities to  Its  citizens.  We  believe  that 
B  nal  Brith  came  into  existence  because  it 
was  needed — because  it  fulflUed  a  basic  need 
among  our  people.  We  believe  that  It  has 
been  blessed  with  a  long  and  vigorous  life  be- 
cause it  has  continued  to  fulfill  that  need. 
Our  program  flexible,  our  many  Instrumental- 
ities of  service  ever  aware  and  ever  alert,  our 
order  plays  a  high  and  significant  role  In 
Jevklsh  life. 

Surely  Bnai  Brith  must  never  stand  still, 
never  mark  time;  It  must  be  In  action  al- 
ways. In  repose  never.  It  must  move  forward, 
not  backward;  it  must  serve  in  the  truest 
and  purest  meaning  of  the  word. 

To  all  men  and  women  who  are  Joined  to- 
gether in  this  splendid  order,  let  me  say 
this:  in  Bnai  Brith  we  possess,  and  we  are 
breath  and  bone  of  a  precious  thing.  It  Is 
each  of  us,  and  all  of  us.  Ours  is  the  obliga- 
tion; ours  Is  the  challenge;  ours  Is  the  op- 
portunity. Let  us.  In  the  days  to  come,  not 
fall  to  be  worthy  of  whatever  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  do;  and  may  It  never  be  said 
of  us  that  whatever  was  done  was  less  than 
the  very  best  that  we  could  do.  (From  Presi- 
dent Frank  Goldman's  Message  to  the  Trien- 
nial Convention  of  B  nal  Brith.) 


Addresses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Pablica- 
tion  of  Volume  1  of  the  Papers  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SE^CATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29) ,  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  President  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of 
the  publication  of  volume  1  of  the  Papers 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  May  17, 1950,  and 
also  the  address  of  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman  entitled  The  Paradoxes  of  Jef- 
ferson '  delivered  at  the  same  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adorzss  bt  the  President 

I  accept  with  great  pleasure  the  first  copy 
of  volume  1  of  the  Papers  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  congratulate  Princeton  University 
and  the  Princeton  University  Press  on  under- 
taking to  edit  and  publish  the  great  series 
which  this  volume  begins. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  personal  word  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement  to  the  edi- 
tors for  the  years  of  hard  work  that  are  still 
ahead  of  them.  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  what  many  people  call  paper  work,  and 
I  appreciate  the  Immense  amount  of  pains- 
taking eSrort  which  —ch  of  these  volumes 
require*. 

We  should  also  be  grateful  to  the  New 
York  Time*  for  the  fliuuiclal  aulsunce  which 


that  newspaper  has  given  to  help  eompU* 
this  complete  edition  of  the  vTitlngs  of  ono 
of  the  greatest  Americana.  Tl  ils  edition  will 
be  of  lasting  value  to  our  Nation  for  genera- 
tlons  to  come. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  rett  rned  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday  from  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Traveling  at  what  Is  today  a 
very  leisurely  rate.  In  9  days  I  went  nearly 
7.000  miles  through  16  States.  In  1803,  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  sent  out  two  'oung  pioneers 
to  explore  the  same  area  I  had  Just  been 
through.  Jefferson  wanted  to  find  out  what 
was  In  the  great  new  terrltoi  y  he  had  Just 
bought  from  Napoleon.  Meilwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  took  28  m  mths  to  make 
the  round  trip  from  the  bancs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Where  t}»ey  found  only 
Indian  villages,  herds  of  buffs  lo,  and  track- 
less wilderness  and  sagebrush,  I  saw  great 
cities.  Immense  structures  like  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  and  rich  farm  land.  These  sharp  con- 
trasts are  only  a  few  of  many  that  point  up 
the  dramatic  changes  that  ha  ;e  occurred  In 
our  country  since  Jefferson's  d  \y.  Since  the 
United  States  today  scarcely  resembles  the 
United  States  when  Jefferson  knew  It,  why 
should  the  publication  of  his  letters  be  so 
Important  to  us? 

The  answer  should  be  obvloiis,  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  this  first  volume.  Throughout 
his  life,  Jefferson  waged  an  un  'ompromlslng 
fight  against  tyranny.  The  search  for  hu- 
man liberty  was  a  goal  which  he  pursued 
with  burning  zeal.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
shines  through  everything  he  €ver  wrote. 

Today,  when  democracy  Ie  facing  the 
greatest  challenge  In  Its  hlstoy,  the  spirit 
which  Jefferson  expressed  Ir  his  battle 
against  tyranny,  and  In  his  starch  for  hu- 
man liberty,  stands  out  as  a  leacon  of  In- 
spiration for  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

Jefferson  lived  In  a  time  of  great  struggle, 
when  this  Nation  was  trying  to  establish 
Itself  as  a  democracy  of  freemei.  We  today. 
In  a  different  time  and  under  <llfferent  con- 
ditions, are  In  a  great  struggls  to  preserve 
and  expand  human  freedom. 

Our  stage  Is  larger — our  struggle  must  be 
waged  over  the  whole  world,  i  ot  merely  In 
our  own  country.  But  the  essential  nature 
of  the  struggle  ts  the  same;  to  {rove,  by  hard 
work  and  practical  demonstratl  )n.  that  free- 
men can  create  for  themselves  a  good  society. 
In  which  they  live  together  et  peace,  and 
advance  their  common  welfare 

When  freedom  Is  at  stake,  we  need  to  draw 
upon  every  source  of  strength  we  can.  Jef- 
ferson thought  deeply  about  low  to  make 
liberty  a  living  part  of  our  so:lety,  and  he 
proved  the  Tightness  of  his  thinking  by  prac- 
tical demonstration.  That  Is  why  I  think 
It  Is  particularly  Important  thit  we  are  re- 
asserting Jefferson's  Ideals  ty  publishing 
these  volumes. 

History  can  be  fairly  written  only  when 
all  the  facts  are  on  record.  Jeff.Tson  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  biog- 
raphers and  biased  partl.<;an.s  <  ver  since  his 
death.  The  publication  of  his  papers  should 
correct  the  mistakes  that  ha\e  been  made 
about  him  and  should  help  prevent  misln- 
terpreutlons  In  the  future. 

There  are  others  like  Jeffersc  n  whose  Uvea 
have  enriched  our  history,  but  about  whom 
we  know  too  little.  Many  of  tl  em  have  been 
victims  of  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
historians;  others  have  been  neglected  be- 
cause the  record  of  their  wore  is  scattered 
about  in  remote  places. 

I  hope  that  this  edition  of  t  le  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  Insplr-:  educational 
Institutions,  learned  socletle*.  and  clvlc- 
mlnded  groups  to  plan  the  fubllcatlon  of 
the  works  of  other  great  national  flgurea. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  there  a-e  Incomplete 
and  Inaccurate  editlon.s  of  the  m-rltlnge  ot 
the  great  men  and  women  of  our  countrj. 
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In  some  distressing  Instances,  we  have  only 
fragmentary  records  of  men  whose  Ideas  and 
actions  have  helped  shape  our  history. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  collect 
and  publish  the  writings  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  major  contributions 
to  the  development  of  our  democracy, 

I  am.  therefore,  requesting  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  to  look  Into  this  matter  and 
to  report  to  me.  I  am  sure  this  commission 
will  wish  to  consult  with  scholars  in  all 
fields  of  American  history,  ai^d  to  report 
what  can  be  done,  and  shouli  be  done,  to 
make  available  to  cur  people  the  public  and 
private  writings  of  men  whose  contributions 
to  our  history  are  now  Inadequately  repre- 
sented by  published  works. 

I  am  interested  not  Just  In  political  fig- 
ures, but  In  the  writings  of  Industrialists 
and  labor  leaders,  chemists  and  engineers, 
painters  and  lawyers,  of  great  figures  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  who  have  made  major 
contributions  to  our  democracy. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  hope  to  collect,  edit, 
and  publi-sh  all  the  writings  of  all  such  lead- 
ers, but  we  can  and  should  select  the  works 
of  those  who  have  been  too  long  neglected 
and  who  need  to  be  better  known  If  we  are 
to  understand  our  heritage.  This  is  a  big 
undertaking.  It  will  take  a  long  time.  It 
should  be  done  as  far  as  possible  by  pri- 
vate groups  and  not  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, although  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  will  be  of  assistance  whenever  possible. 
The  editions  should  be  In  every  instance 
completely  objective  and  should  maintain 
the  same  high  editorial  standards  that  are 
evident  In  this  first  volume  of  the  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  They  should  aim  to  place 
the  facts  beyond  debate  and  distortion. 

At  a  time  when  democracy  Is  meeting  the 
greatest  challenge  In  its  history,  we  need  to 
turn  to  the  sources  of  our  own  democratic 
faith  for  new  Inspiration  and  new  strength. 
These  volumes  of  Thomas  Jefferson  will  be 
a  great  reservoir  of  hope  and  faith  during 
the  critical  years  ahead.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  similar  editions  of  the  writings  of  other 
greet  men  and  women  who  have  made  our 
Nation  what  It  Is  today  can  be  placed  with 
them. 

I  shall  give  my  full  support  to  this  en- 
deavor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Paradoxes  of  Jeffehsom 
(Address  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  May  17.  1950.  at 
the  ceremony  marking  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson) 

Is  It  possible  for  Princeton  scholars,  well 
furnished  though  they  are.  to  make  grist  for 
the  American  mind  from  the  vast  plantation 
Thomas  Jefferson  cultivated?  John  Foley, 
using  the  sickle  on  the  high  heads  only  In 
the  fields  of  Jefferson's  wisdom,  gathered 
9.228  maxima  Into  that  tight  bin  he  called 
the  Jefferson  Cyclopaedia.  These  cradlers, 
Dr  Julius  P.  Boyd.  Dr.  Lyman  H.  Butterfleld. 
and  Mrs.  Mina  R  Bryan,  are  to  harvest  and 
glean  18,000  letters  and  are  to  gather  them 
Into  the  barn  of  52  volumes,  provided  frcrm 
funds  generously  given  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  by  Princeton  University. 

The  editors  know  that  the  cloak  on  Jeffer- 
son's shoulders  gave  him  what  rppears  to  be 
the  scholar's  stoop  but  that  he  had  the 
florid  robustness  of  6  feet  2>,.  that  he  was 
scarcely  second  to  Washington  as  a  horse- 
man, that  he  made  It  his  Inflexible  rule  to 
rise  as  soon  as  he  could  see  the  hands  on 
the  mantel  clock,  that  he  said  the  sun  never 
caught  him  In  bed  In  50  years,  that  as  a 
•tudent  he  worked  15  hours  a  day,  and  that 
from  'he  time  he  discovered  as  a  boy  the 
deilghta  of  reading,  he  never  sat  In  Idleness 
an  hour. 


This  unexcelled  energy,  this  awesome  dili- 
gence of  Jefferson  wUl  not  frighten  students 
who  almost  rival  it.  They  sense  his  Invin- 
cible zeal  and  understand  precisely  what  he 
meant  when  he  said,  "I  feur  that  my  zeal 
will  make  me  expose  myielf  to  ridicule 
•  •  •  but  this  risk  becomes  a  duty  by 
the  bare  possibility  of  doing  good,"  These 
scholars  will  not  fall  to  follow  Jefferson 
through  the  five  languages  he  mastered  and 
the  diversified  subjects  he  had  Investigated 
so  thoroughly  that  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
make  one  function  of  the  Presidential  office 
the  discriminating  patronage  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  editors  appreciate,  as 
every  American  gratefully  may.  what  Ben- 
jamin Rush  meant  when  he  said  "The  ob- 
jects of  Jefferson's  benevolence  were  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  his  krowiedge."  The 
spiritual  life  and  the  long  faith  of  Jefferson 
similarly  are  patent.  Tney  were  compassed 
In  as  plain  words  as  ever  an  honest  states- 
man wrote:  "Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself 
and  your  country  more  than  yourself.  Be 
Just.  Be  true  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of 
providence."  He  meant  precisely  what  he 
said  when  he  wrote  his  daughter  Martha 
from  a  Paris  already  muttering  of  the  griev- 
ances that  went  Into  the  cahlers,  "Be  good 
and  be  Industrious  and  you  will  be  what  I 
most  love  In  this  world."  It  will  not  be  dllB- 
cult  for  Dr.  Boyd  and  his  naff,  to  see  In 
one  profile  of  Jefferson  the  Pico  della  Mtran- 
dola,  the  uomo  universale,  of  the  revolution. 
Significantly  and  by  avowed  preference  when 
Jefferson  was  In  England,  he  wrote  of  gar- 
dens, not  of  the  Guildhall  or  even  of  West- 
minster. He  could  say  In  one  breath,  "Music 
Is  the  favorite  passion  of  mv  soul '  and  In 
the  next.  "Nature  Intended  mi  for  the  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering  them 
my  supreme  delight."  Readers  and  editors 
alike  will  understand  how  JeiTerson  came  to 
loath  the  calumny  of  politics  and  to  realize 
that  distinction  did  not  compensate  for  vili- 
fication. "There  are  minds."  he  groaned  as 
early  as  1788,  "which  can  be  pleased  with 
honors  and  preferments;  but  I  see  nothing 
In  them  but  envy  and  enmity."  Although 
he  had  told  Dr.  Rush  he  would  "go  to  hell 
to  serve  his  country,"  he  protested  to  Madi- 
son In  1796,  "I  am  giving  everything  I  love 
In  exchange  for  everything  I  hate." 

Thus  far  and  even  further  It  Is  possible  to 
penetrate  and  to  understand.  In  much  that 
Jefferson  wrote  there  Is  clear  light  "unto  the 
feet"  of  those  who  follow  ffter,  and  unto 
the  eyes  of  all  who  read;  bur  when  the  fold 
In  the  last  of  those  18.000  letters  of  his  is 
opened  and  the  final  reflection  from  25,000 
Incoming  papers  Is  put  In  f  )cus.  Is  the  en- 
tire man  there?  Can  editor  or  biographer 
assert,  "Here  is  Jefferson;  this  is  the  Image  of 
his  soul;  see  in  these  words,  the  kernel  of  his 
creed?  " 

If  that  can  be  said  of  ar.y  complex  per- 
sonality— and  what  personality  Is  not  com- 
plex'— It  Is  an  achievement.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  like  Jefferson,  who  wrote  for  more 
than  half  a  century  of  revolutionary  change. 
It  will  be  a  superlative  triumph  of  scholar- 
ship. Were  there  no  other  obstacles,  the 
apparent  contradictions  In  Jefferson's  own 
writing  are  well  nigh  countless  on  super- 
ficial view,  and.  If  taken  frc;m  their  context 
may  appear  to  prove  either  side  of  scores 
of  propositions  Jefferson  put  forward.  In 
that  very  fact  may  t>e  one  secret  of  the  man. 
You  dwarf  him  if  you  demand  of  him  the 
"consistency  ...  of  Mttle  rnlnds."  His  po- 
litical philosophy  t>espeak£  not  conftislon 
but  experimentation.  His  greatness  Is,  In 
part,  his  willingness  to  face  the  Inherent 
paradoxes  of  government  and  the  always- 
dangerous  adventure  of  administration. 
Who  contended  more  vigorously  than  did 
he  for  the  "natural  rights  cf  man";  .but  did 
be  not  write  officially  in  1790.  "All  natural 
rights  may  be  abridged  or  modified  In  their 
exercise  by  law,"  and  as  late  in  his  career  as 


1816.  did  not  he  draw  a  sharp-edged  distine- 
tlon:  "No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  com> 
mtt  aggression  on  the  equal  rights  of  an- 
other, and  this  is  all  from  which  the  laws 
ought  to  restrain  him"? 

Again,  hear  him  on  the  paradox  of  science 
and  art  In  government.  "Freedom  is  the  first- 
born child  of  science,"  he  said,  but  he  held 
that  government,  the  guardian  of  this  free- 
dom, was  an  art  and  "that  the  whole  art 
of  government  consists  In  the  art  of  being 
honest."  To  Jefferson,  likewise,  we  owe  per- 
haps the  clearest  statement  of  the  parados 
of  leadership  and  representation.  In  the 
year  the  Philadelphia  constitution  was 
drafted  he  thus  perfectly  expressed  one  of  Its 
high  and  hard  Ideals:  "To  inform  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  to  follow  their  will  Is  the 
chief  duty  of  those  placed  at  their  head." 
This  manifestly  calls  for  patience  and  self- 
control  beyond  the  reach  of  time-serving 
mediocrity.  Yet,  the  very  word  "inform" 
Is  a  signpost  to  another  cross-road  paradox, 
that  of  education  and  ignorance,  of  at- 
tempted self-government  in  the  face  of  In- 
difference. "Government  cannot  be  good." 
Jefferson  told  John  Adams  In  1819.  "but 
under  the  control  of  the  people."  and  again, 
"the  natural  progress  ts  for  liberty  to  yield 
and  government  to  gain  ground."  but  over 
against  that  set  his  familiar  and  eternal- 
ly glorious  declaration  of  faith :  "truth  Is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless, 
by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her 
natural  weapons,  free  argument  and  debate". 

To  the  attainment  of  truth,  the  way  was 
that  of  education.  Where  are  words  that 
sound  with  loftier  challenge  the  bugle  call 
to  war  on  ignorance?  "For  promoting  the 
public  happiness,  those  persons  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should 
be  rendered  by  liberal  education,  worthy  to 
receive,  and  able  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  they  should  be  called  to  that 
charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or 
other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance." 

He  believed  in  stabUity— "My  God."  he 
cried  to  Monroe  from  Prance,  "how  little  do 
my  countrymen  know  what  precious  bless- 
ings they  are  In  possession  of.  and  which  no 
other  people  on  earth  enjoy";  but  he  said 
unhesitatingly,  "a  little  rebellion  now  and 
then  •  •  •  Is  a  medicine  necessary  foe 
the  sound  health  of  government."  and  be 
cheerfully,  aye,  happily,  told  J<^in  Adams  In 
1796.  "this.  I  hope,  will  be  the  age  of  experi- 
ments in  government,  and  that  their  basis 
will  be  fotmded  on  principles  of  honesty. 
not  of  mere  force." 

All  the  while,  and  to  the  end  of  the  tests 
and  ventures  of  his  own  public  service,  he 
warned  America:  "To  take  from  one,  because 
it  is  thought  that  his  own  industry  and  that 
of  his  fathers  has  acquired  too  much,  in 
order  to  spare  others  who,  or  whose  fathers, 
have  not  exercised  equal  Industry  and  skUI 
Is  to  violate  artiitrarily  the  first  principle 
of  association."  That  there  ought  be  no 
doubt  what  he  considered  this  first  prlnclpls 
of  association  he  wrote  It  down  forthwith — • 
"the  guarantee  to  every  one  of  a  free  exercise 
of  his  industry,  and  the  fruits  acquired  by 
It."  These  "rights  of  the  people  to  the  exer- 
cise and  fruits  of  their  own  indtistry,"  be 
told  Isaac  Tiffany  that  same  year,  1816.  "can 
never  be  protected  against  the  selflsbness 
of  rulers  not  subject  to  their  control  at  short 
periods." 

Here,  as  Jefferson  saw  it.  stood  government 
in  the  grapple  with  greed  and  in  the  con- 
test with  circumstance  that  neither  can  t>e 
foreseen  nor  deflected.  The  paradoxes  of 
Jefferson  do  not  end  with  those  of  natural 
right  and  law.  of  leadership  and  representa- 
tion, ctf  political  science  and  governmental 
art.  of  self-rule  and  personal  ambition.  Tou 
will  find  like  paradoxes  in  Jefferson's  con- 
cept o(  benevolence  and  political  partisan- 
ship, of   continuing  Federal  debt  and  Uw 
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tmescapable  mortAlrtr  c£  xhe  ppn«Ts»tlon  that 
crmtes  lije  defct.  of  tlw  pfnerakl  WTplIar*  as 
tfactnUc  to  se  and  as -laceld)  •  •  •  up 
•ttlctJT*  ttr  use  hte  own  m«tAphor.  "within 
the  enuTserated  pcwen  of  ttac  Oosstttutlon." 
Frv  mm  lirMl  as  JeSerson  did.  to  the 
fiftieth  annlTersary  of  their  greatest  declara- 
XMm.  mad  fever  still  to  see  the  vork  of  thetr 
baadi  pra^MT  m  the  pe«oe  of  a  nation. 
Kfhty-tvo  vtm  he  d:ed  and  afflicted  with 
penoDMl  mMtetvoe  berond  the  meet  and 
measure  at  moat  Ben's  wo*,  be  kept  his  faith 
In  America.  The  sptrtt  of  hit  last  years,  the 
ifilrtt  of  this  boor,  is  that  of  one  of  the  final 
Unes  of  a  lovrty  letter  to  Ume.  de  Corny  In 
Parts.  Octotar  1787:  "The  sky  Is  deartng." 
be  asid.  "and  I  shall  awar  to  my  hermita^.** 
For  tM  as  for  hlir..  the  sky  will  dear:  and 
he  wiV.  remAin  w.th  lis  in  his  new  hermitage. 
this  book. 


C«Bthbatioas  of  Hob.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
of  New  York,  to  the  Dairy  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.'i.RKS 

CF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MIXNESOT* 

m  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  ^legislative  day  of 
TX'ednesday.  March  29  >.  19S0 

Mr.  HUNfPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
MetropoLilan  Milk  Producers  News,  a 
pubUcaiion  of  the  dair>-  industry  in  New 
York,  recently  carried  an  editorial  prais- 
ing the  contributions  of  our  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Lehm.',!*.  I  think  the  Record  mit;ht 
ver>-  well  include  this  editorial  from  this 
very  fine  and  outstanding  publication. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
editorial  :n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l)ein2  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrxAToa    LrHMA.N    Woutj)    Know    Facts 

With  due  respect  to  other  Members  of  the 
United  States  Corigrefis.  we  feel  safe  In  saying 
that  no  other  has  the  intimate,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  milk 
marketi.-.g  as  d<jes  Senator  HrRBrgr  H  Lth- 
MAw.  of  New  York.  Neither  has  anyone  had 
closer  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  com- 
mon man  and  the  underprivileged,  than  he. 

This  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  his 
early  determination  to  use  his  ability  a.nd  his 
opportunities  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
being  of  Berrlce  to  others  To  do  this  he  first 
makes  sure  that  he  thoroughly  understands 
the  problem  and  then  he  squarely  shoulders 
eTery  responsibility  that  is  his  His  respon- 
sibilities have  been  heavy,  his  accompllsh- 
menu   hare  been   worthy 

He  became  govern^jr  of  New  York  State  at 
the  low  point  of  the  depression  (1933)  when 
the  dairy  industry  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  lu 
entire  hietory  He  served  as  governor  for  10 
years  dtirlng  which  time  the  pioneering  of 
Government  assistance  In  helping  cooperative 
associations  handle  their  marketing  ;n-oblema 
was  started  By  trial  and  error  the  present 
system  was  developed,  protecting,  as  he  In- 
sisted, the  principles  of  cooperative  market- 
ing 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  u*  that 
It  was  Senator  Lchma^t  who  quickly  diag- 
nosed the  problems  arising  from  the  un- 
nstrlcte<.  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine,  and 
who  put  hU  finger  on  the  two  vital  points 
that   require  careful   study 

In  introducing  the  two  resolutions,  which 
are  printed  on  pages  2  and  7.  Senator  Lth- 
acAM  said.  "These  resolutions  wtmld  provide 
the  necessary  protections  for  the  consumer 


on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  we  might  take 
step?  to  avert  serious  d.image  to  American  ag- 
riculture on  the  other." 

The  action  that  he  has  t.akcn  Is  that  of  a 
statesman  who  Is  determined  to  serve  all 
citizens  and  who  appreciates  the  vital  posi- 
tion occupied  by  dairy  farmers. 

The  resolutions  are  typical  of  the  man  who 
introduced  them.  We  are  fortunate  and 
grateful. 


Ohio  Poll  on  Farm  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SE^.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease from  C.  Maurice  Wietmg.  director 
of  information,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  a  preliminary  report  of  a 
poll  taken  in  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bu- 
reau as  to  what  the  farmer  membership 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  our  St."  te  desires 
in  regard  to  the  farm  program.  I  do  this 
largely  because  of  the  advance  informa- 
tion which  was  given  publicity  in  the 
Washington  papers  and  other  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  generally  as  to  the 
result  of  the  poll  approving  the  Brannan 
plan.  The  poll  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farm- 
ers who  are  in  favor  of  any  such  plan  as 
that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lea.se  and  poll  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chio  Fakm  Bureau  Poll  Shows  Sentiment 
FOR  Amending  1949  Farm  Law 

Washington,  May  24. — Preliminary  returns 
from  a  poll  now  being  taken  by  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  show  there  is  strong 
sentiment  among  farmers  for  amending  the 
present  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

John  W.  Sims,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  told  the  Ohio  congres- 
sional delegation  at  a  luncheon  today  that 
"many  Ohio  farmers  believe  that  the  present 
farm  program  Is  not  working  well;  50  percent 
of  those  we  polled  want  amendments  made 
and  only  13  percent  favor  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1940  as  It  now  stands  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  poll  shows 
that  63  percent  support  the  principles  of  the 
present  law." 

Sims  Is  heading  a  delegation  of  43  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  men  and  women  who  are  the 
congressional  sjxjkesmen  and  home  and  com- 
munity Cf.ngresslonal  representatives  of  that 
organ  ligation.  These  people  met  this  morn- 
ing with  their  own  Congressmen  and  then 
entertained  the  entire  Ohio  delegation  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  representatives  met 
with  President  Truman  this  noon  and  com- 
mended him  for  his  support  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives They  also  had  an  appointment 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  at  which  time  they  discussed  with 
him  farm  programs.  Conferences  were  also 
scheduled  with  Senator  Geobge  D  Aiken, 
Republican,  of  Vermont,  and  Senator  Mak- 
oabft  Chabe  SMrrH.  Republlran.  of  Maine. 

"While  there  Is  widespread  discussion  In 
Ohio  concerning  the  Brannan  plan,  only  15 
percent  of  those  farmers  voting  In  the  poll 
favor  It  when  Identified  by  name,"  Sims  re- 


ported. "However,  it  Is  slgrlflcant  that  39 
percent  believe  that  production  payments 
should  be  used  for  perlshablei.  One  conclu- 
sion Is  that  farmers  think  ihe  100-percent 
price  supports  puarantecd  ly  Government 
are  too  high,  since  only  25  percent  agree 
with  that  provision  of  the  Br\nnan  plan." 

One  of  the  most  unexpecteil  results  of  the 
poll,  the  farm  leader  said,  la  'hat  32  percent 
of  the  farmers  are  for  no  Government  plan 
at  all.  "Perhaps  this  Is  a  nactlon  a<jalnst 
the  confusion  which  has  s  irrounded  the 
writing  of  farm  programs  a  id  not  a  true 
Indication  that  farmers  wart  no  Govem- 
m»*nt  pl"n  at  all,"  Sims  stated 

Though  Instructed  to  vote  on  only  one 
plan,  about  10  percent  checked  two  possibili- 
ties. 

"Farmers  In  Ohio,  as  revealt  d  In  this  poll, 
have  definite  ideas  about  the  principles  upon 
which  a  farm  program  should  be  built," 
Sims  told  the  Ohio  Congressn.en. 

FARM    SURPLUSES 

Asked  In  the  first  section  of 
should  be  done  with  farm  sur; 
made  these  suRgestions: 

(1)  Promote  research  to  fin 
surpluses  (76  percent);  (2)  si 
the  storable  crops  to  stablli 
percent);  (3)  encourage  the  es 
more  cooperatives  (57  percent 
ute  surpluses  to  State  and  coui 
cles  (5G  percent):  (5)  encour 
llshment  of  an  animal  agrlct 
cent) . 

On  the  other  hand  farmers  r 
vote  marketing  quotas  (15  p 
use  i,f  acreage  allotments   (2i 


the  poll  what 
)luses,  farmers 

1  new  uses  for 
ore  enough  of 
se  supply  (65 
abllshment  of 
);  (4)  dlstrlb- 
ity  relief  agen- 
ige  the  cstab- 
Iture    (46  per- 

re  reluctant  to 
?rcent)    or  the 
percent) . 


SUPPORT  levels 

The  second  section  of  the  ;joll  deals  with 
the  level  at  which  the  Government  should 
guarantee  farm  Income.  The  largest  vote 
Is  for  a  price  level  to  prevent  national  farm 
Income  from  reaching  depression  levels  (38 
percent ) .  Flexible  price  supports  ranging 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parl.y  received  the 
nod  from  26  percent  of  the  .'armers.  which 
when  added  to  the  38  percer  t  asking  for  a 
guaranty  against  depression  levels  makes  64 
percent  favoring  flexible  price  supports  at 
some  level. 

A  quarter  of  the  farmers  (25  percent) 
think  that  farm  Income  should  be  supported 
by  the  Government  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  first  10  of  the  last  12  years, 
which  is  practically  100  percent  of  parity. 
This  Is  one  of  the  proposals  which  has  had 
the  strong  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  the  other  extreme  27  percent  of  all 
farmers  want  no  Government  guaranty  at 
all.  while  13  percent  of  these  polled  made  no 
answer  to  these  questions. 

HOW    A    FARM    PLAN    SHOtJLD   OPERATE 

Farmers  are  askec*  in  the  third  section  of 
the  poll  to  give  specific  suggestions  on  how 
they  thought  a  farm  program  should  operate. 
Though  they  answered  other  parts  of  the 
poll  25  percent  left  this  section  blank. 

Of  those  who  answered,  39  percent  think 
that  a  combination  of  price  supports  for 
storables  and  production  payments  for  per- 
ishables Is  feasible.  Again  36  percent  want 
no  supports  at  all,  17  percent  said  use  price 
supports  only;  while  8  percent  want  to  use 
production  payments  for  both  storables  and 
nonstorables.  / 

VOTE    ON    SPECIFIC    PLANS 

Asked  to  vote  for  the  farm  program  they 
favored  most,  21  percent  of  the  Ohio  farmers 
who  had  answered  other  parts  of  the  poll 
left  this  section  blank.  One  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  farmers  are  greatly 
confused  by  the  present  farm  debates  now 
going  on  In  Congress  and  over  the  country. 

While  only  13  percent  favor  the  present 
Agriculture  Act  as  It  now  stands,  an  addi- 
tional 50  percent  will  go  along  with  It  if 
amended.    Some  of  the  amendments  favored 
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are:  Establishment  of  a  bipartisan  agricul- 
tural committee  to  advise  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  wide  discretionary 
powers  In  determining  the  methods  and 
level  of  price  supports  (32  percent);  put 
flexible  price  supports  Into  effect  now  ( 17 
percent);  and  use  modernized  parity  for- 
mulas only  (10  percent). 

No  Government  plan  at  all  Is  the  answer 
given  by  32  percent  of  the  farmers  polled. 

The  Brannan  plan  receives  the  support  of 
15  percent  of  the  farmers  when  It  was  listed 
by  name.  However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  two  features  of  the  Brannan  plan:  sup- 
port of  farm  Income  by  Government  at  100 
percent  of  parity  receives  the  vote  of  25 
percent;  and  that  production  payments  for 
perishables  Is  approved  by  39  percent. 

HOW  THE  POLL  WAS  CONDUCTED 

Sims  stressed  that  these  returns  are  only 
preliminary  and  that  many  more  polls  are 
still  to  be  received.  The  questionnaire  was 
printed  in  the  May  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  News, 
official  publication  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau, 
and  went  to  all  63.000  members. 

The  poll  was  also  sent  to  some  20 .COO  Farm 
Bureau  families  who  participate  in  heme  dis- 
cussion groups  called  Advisory  Councils.  A 
discussion  guide.  Building  a  Sound  Farm 
Prrgram,  is  being  used  by  these  1,5C0  groupa 
during  May. 

Final  results  of  the  poll  will  be  reported  to 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  board  of  trustees  at 
their  June  meeting. 

Returns  have  been  received  thus  far  from 
3,233  people,  and  an  additional  3,000  returns 
are  expected  to  be  received  by  June  1. 

PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  OF  AN  OHIO  FARM  BUREAU 
POLL — WHAT  KIND  OF  A  FARM  PROGRAM  DO  VOU 

WANT? 

I.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  when 
we  have  farm  surpluses?  (Check  all  those 
statements  you  agree  with.)  (Total  of  3,233 
returns.  4  1  percent  failed  to  answer  this 
question.) 

Percent 
1    Store  enough  of  the  storage  crops  to 

stabilize  supply 65 

2.  Distribute    surpluses    to    State    and 

county  relief  agencies 66 

3  Vote    marketing    quotas    upon    our- 

selves to  keep  production  down —     15 

4  Use    acreage    allotments    to    prevent 

the  production  of  surpluses 23 

6    Distribute    surplus    abroad    through 

CARE.   CROP,  etc 38 

6    Maintain  one  price  at  home  and  sell 

at  a  lower  price  abroad 11 

7.  Use  a  food-allotment  plan  to  get  food 

to  low-income  families 35 

8.  Promote  research  to  find  new  uses  for 

surpluses "6 

9    Encourage  the  establishment  of  more 

cooperatives 58 

10  Encourage  the  establishment  of  an 

aniinal  agriculture 46 

11  Let    surpluses    take    care    of    them- 

selves      27 

II.  At  what  level  should  we  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  farm  prices  or  In- 
come? (Check  one  item  t  (Total  of  3.233 
returns.  12.8  percent,  failed  to  answer  this 
question.) 

Percent 

1.  There  should  be  no  Government  guar- 

anty at  all. 27 

2.  Farm  Income  should  be  supported  at 

a  level  which  would  guarantee 
farmers  a  rate  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  first  10  of  the  last  12 
years,  which  Is  practically  100  per- 
cent of  parity. 25 

3.  Tliere   should    be    flexible   price    sup- 

ports (ranging  from  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity )  depending  upon  sup- 
ply and  changes  In  cost  of  produc- 
tion  -     36 

4.  A   price  support  to  prevent   national 

farm  Income  from  reaching  depres- 
sion levels 38 


III.  How  do  you  think  a  Government  pro- 
gram shovild  operate?  (Check  one  Item.) 
(Total  of  3,233  returns;  24.7  percent  failed  to 
answer  this  question.) 

Percent 

1.  Use  price  supports  only 17 

2.  Use    production    payments    only    for 

both    perishables    and    nonperlsh- 
ables 8 

3.  A  combination  of  price  supports  for 

storables  and  production  payments 
for   perishables S9 

4.  No  supports  at  all 36 

IV.  Which  of  these  proposals  for  a  farm 
program  do  you  favor  most?  (Check  one 
Item.)  (Total  of  3.233  returns;  21  percent 
failed  to  answer  this  question.) 

Percent 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1949? 13 

2.  Would  you  favor  amending  the  Agri- 

cultural Act  of  1949  as  follows 50 

(a)  By  putting  flexible  price  sup- 

ports Into  effect  now 17 

(b)  By    using    only    modernized 

parity    formulas 10 

(c)  By  establishing  a  bipartisan 

agricultural  committee  to 
advise  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  wide 
discretionary  powers  in  de- 
termining the  method  and 
level  of  price  supports 32 

(d)  By  other  amendments 4 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  plan  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary   Brannan? 15 

4.  No  Government  plan  at  all 32 

6.  Other    suggestions 9 

Note. — Because  of  the  fact  that  some 
checked  more  than  one  Item,  the  response 
In  percentages  may  total  more  than  ICO 
percent. 


National  Affairs  Platform  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  national 
affairs  platform  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  adopted  by  its  fourth 
annual  convention  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
in  November  1949. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  manuscript  will  make  approxi- 
mately 2^4  pages  of  the  Record,  at  a 
cost  of  $184.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plat- 
form was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Aftairs  Platform 
preamble 
We  believe  that  the  United  States,  having 
the  greatest  productive  capacity  In  the  world 
and  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
has  outstanding  opportunties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  set  examples  of  high  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  standards  which  can  lead 
mankind  to  a  freer,  more  abundant  life.  In 
order  to  strengthen  our  democracy  and  our 
economy  so  as  to  enable  us  best  to  carry  out 
and  fulfill  these  resf>onslbUities  and  oppor- 
tunities, we  support  tha  following  basic  prln* 
clples: 


ECONOMIC  BECTTRITT 

Economic  security  and  personal  freedom 
are  consistent  objectives  which  can  and 
must  be  achieved  In  an  ever  fuller  degree. 

Full  employment  and  full  production:  In 
the  tremendous  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  economy  we  have  the  potential  to 
eliminate  want  and  to  provide  a  decent  liv- 
ing standard  for  all  our  citizens.  To  achieve 
these  ends  we  must  maintain  a  high  level  of 
production,  full  employment,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  people  to  share  fairly  In  our 
vast  production  of  goods  and  services.  Par- 
ticularly, we  must  utilize  all  public  and  pri- 
vate means  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  essential  individual  freedoms  to  prevent 
recurring  depressions  with  resulting  mass 
unemployment,  widespread  business  failures 
and  devastating  losses  of  our  productive  re- 
sources. 

Private  responsibility:  Labor,  manage- 
ment, farmers  and  consumers  must  cooper- 
ate toward  achieving  a  constantly  expand- 
ing and  stable  economy.  To  facilitate  this 
cooperation,  the  Federal  Government  must 
assure  a  free  and  strong  labor  movement. 
eliminate  monopolies  and  restraints  of  trade 
so  as  to  restore  and  strengthen  competition, 
assure  opportunities  for  private  business  ex- 
pansion, take  other  action  to  aid  and  assist 
small  business  and  assure  a  fair  return  to 
agriculture  for  abiuidant  and  efficient  pro- 
duction. The  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sure the  conditions  under  which  a  free  and 
strong  labor  movement  can  exist. 

Government  responsibility:  All  govern- 
ments. Federal,  State,  and  local,  must  pro- 
vide the  environment  necessary  for  sus- 
tained prosperity.  The  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  full  employment  and  full  production, 
however,  rests  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Congress  and  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  and  must  ex- 
ercise the  powers  to  accomplish  the  full  and 
efficient  utilization  of  our  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  tlu-ough  such  measures  as: 

(a)  Monetary  policies; 

(b)  Taxation: 

(c)  Spending  programs; 

(d)  Credit  control; 

(e)  Trade  policies; 

(f )  Conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
tiral  resources; 

(g)  A  long-range  Federal  program  of 
atomic  research  and  development  for  peace- 
time purposes. 

INDIVIDUAL    SECUKITT 

Individual  economic  security  Is  predicated 
on  a  stable  and  expanding  economy. 

Equality  of  opportunity:  The  rights  to 
equal  economic  opportunity  for  all  are  essen- 
tial not  only  to  individual  security  but  also 
to  a  strong  and  free  democratic  economy. 

Private  responsibility:  In  our  complex  and 
Interdependent  economy  the  ability  of  the 
Individual  to  provide  personal  economic  se- 
curity is  limited.  Therefore,  In  their  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  each  other,  labor, 
management,  and  farmers  must  provide  ever- 
increasing  protection  against  such  economic 
hazards  as  old  age,  accidents,  111  health,  and 
seasonal  unemployment. 

Government  responsibility:  The  ultlmalf; 
responsibility  for  a  r.a?onable  minim/Tn 
level  of  economic  security  for  ail  Indiv^J^ials 
rests  with  government.  The  entire  govern- 
ment economic  and  social  security  program 
should  be  greatly  expanded  with  respect  to 
persons  covered,  level  of  benefits,  additional 
types  of  risk  such  as  Illness,  adequate  public 
housing,  and  educational  aids.  A  success- 
fully functioning  American  economy  can  well 
afford  to  provide  security  for  all  Its  people. 

Crvn,    RIGHTS 

The  fullest  measure  of  Individual  liberty 
subject  only  to  the  minimum  restraints  nec- 
essary to  assure  maximum  freedom  for  all  the 
people  must  be  our  goal. 

Protecting  civil  rights:  It  Is  vital  to  our 
free  democracy  that  we  resist  all  attempts  to 
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make  Inroads  on  our  basic  clvH  liberty.  We 
have  complete  cx^irif.dence  m  the  intelligence 
and  discernment  of  the  American  people  to 
reject  undemcvratic  idec-lofiles  and  In  the 
eUBcacT  cJ  our  Constitution  and  Judicial  sys- 
t«m  to  prciert  oxir  democracy  without  hys- 
teria and  thought  control. 

Expandir.g  civil  rights:  Discrimination. 
Recresration.  and  intolerance  have  no  place  In 
a  democratic  society.  They  must  be  fought 
argressively  by  legislation,  education,  and  in 
the  courts. 

ctaNCXtrsroM 

We  reiterate  our  faith  In  a  free  democracy 
•ad  a  vigorous  competitive  economy.  We 
pledge  o^irselves  to  fight  for  expanding  civil 
rights  and  against  all  inroads  designed  to 
weaken  or  destroy  civil  liberties. 

EESOLtriiONS    ON    ICCNOMIC    ATTAaiS 

Housing 

Housing  Act  of  1949-  We  commend  the 
Oopgress   for  its  enactment   of  the  General 

Housing  Act  of  1949.  which  lays  the  basis  for 
a  national  hotislng  program  by  providing  for 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment, 
low  rent,  federally  subsidized  public-housing 
prc>ects.  additional  farm  housing  aids,  and 
increased  housing  research.  We  now  call  on 
local  communities  to  take  prompt  action  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  ap- 
plying for  Federal  loans  and  grants  and  we 
tirge  AVC  chapters  to  lake  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing action  by  local  housing  authorities,  mu- 
nicipal councils,  and  State  legislatures. 

Middle  income  housing:  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  national  housing  job  is 
completed.  Millions  of  cur  fellow  citizens, 
including  many  veterans.  In  the  middle-in- 
come brackets,  need  nonsubsldized  housing 
at  rents  they  can  aflord.  We  therefor?  call 
on  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the  so-called 
Sparkman  bill.  S.  2046.  which  provides  for 
direct  Government  long-term  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  housing  cooperatives. 

Standardization:  We  urge  revision  and  In- 
creased standardization  of  building  codes 
throughout  the  Nation  so  as  to  lower  the  cost 
of  housing  by  taking  advantage  of  recent 
technological  advances 

Temporary  housing;  We  ask  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  permanence  of  temporary 
housing  facilities  to  determine  how  long  they 
may  be  used  for  decent,  sanitary  housing. 

Discrimination:  We  further  urge  that 
,  there  shall  be  no  dLscrlminalion  or  segrega- 
tion In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  units, 
financed  or  aided  by  public  funds,  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  po- 
litical beliefs,  or  family  status. 

Rent  control:  We  call  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  continuation  of  rent  control  in  all 
areas  where  there  is  a  continuous  shortage 
of  adequate  housing  at  reasonable  rents. 
We  specifically  urge  local  AVC  chapters  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  selfish  Inte.'^ests 
taking  advantage  of  the  local-option  clause 
to  lift  controls  where  they  are  stiM.  needed. 

TAXATION 

National  Taxation  Commission:  One  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  Government 
today  is  a  revision  of  the  National.  State, 
and  local  tax  programs  to  gear  them  to  the 
needs  of  a  fully  employed  and  expanding 
economy  with  special  reliance  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
Toward  this  end,  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  special  non- 
partisan, technical  tax  commission  similar 
In  principle  to  the  Hoover  Commission,  thla 
commission  to  work  with  the  Ojundl  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  set  up  a  sound,  Just, 
and  stable  tax  program. 

Sales  taxes:  We  oppose  Federal,  State,  and 
local  sales  and  excise  taxes  because  they  fall 
proponiona'..ely  more  heavily  on  lower-In- 
come groups,  not  being  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  We  urge  the  immediate  repeal  of  all 
wartime  excise  taxes  and  substitution  of 
more  progressive  taxes  to  make  up  the  loasea 
In  government  revenues. 


Taxation  stabilization:  As  recommended 
as  early  as  1947  by  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  we  urge  the  revision  of 
cur  present  national  taxation  policies  by 
stabilizing  various  income  and  other  tax 
rates  for  a  period  of  5  years,  based  on  an 
agreed  desirable  level  of  employment  and 
annual  national  Income  to  be  stimulated 
by  all  means  ix>ssible. 

Equity  Investment  and  small  business: 
With  a  view  toward  giving  incentives  to 
equity  investment  and  new  and  small  busi- 
nesses, we  urge  the  following  revisions  of 
our  present  national  taxation  policies: 

(ai  Formulation  of  a  program  permit- 
ting profit  carry  backs  and  loss  carried  for- 
ward for  new  small  businesses. 

(b)  More  effective  enforcement  of  section 
102  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  with  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  this 
ptupose  If  necessary. 

COOPERATIVX    MOVEMENT 

We  endorse  the  cooperative  movement  as 
an  extension  of  economic  democracy  We 
recognize  the  value  of  the  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-operated  cooperatives  and  urge  closer 
relationship  with  urban  and  rural  agencies. 
We  support  the  Rochdale  type  of  urban  con- 
sumer cooperative.  We  oppose  any  proposed 
taxes  on  the  funds  of  cooperatives  used  to 
pay  patronage  refunds.  We  oppose  specif- 
ically the  tax  proposals  of  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association. 

AGRICrXTVTlE 

We  urge  the  continued  national  stabiliza- 
tion of  farm  purchasing  power  through 
adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan. 

PtJBLIC    WELFARE 

Department  of  Public  Welfare:  We  recog- 
nize the  need  for  and  urge  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Public  Welfare  un- 
der a  Secretary  with  Cabinet  rank. 

Social  security:  We  urge  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enact  the  "S^Kial  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1949'  (H.  R.  6000)  as  passed  re- 
cently by  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  workers. 

Unemployment  benefits:  We  support  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  to  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  because  of  illness 
or  Injury   not  connected  with   employment. 

Health  Insurance:  We  support  legislation 
providing  for  national  compulsory  health 
Insurance  to  be  incorporated  within  the 
Federal  social  security  program. 

LABOR 

In  order  to  implement  the  policies  of 
AVC  with  respect  to  labor,  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  loUowmg  objectives; 

(at  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  reinstatement  of  the  principles  of 
the  Wagner  and  Norrls-LaOuardla  Acts. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  Impartial- 
ly represent  the  best  Interests  of  labor, 
management,  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

(C)    Elimination    of    Jurisdictional    strikes. 

(d)  A  universal  minimum  wage  under 
Federal  and  State  laws  of  not  less  than  $1 
an  hour. 

(e)  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  establishing  adequate 
safety  and  health  standards  for  all  workers 
In  hazardous  industries. 

(f)  Transfer  of  functions  of  State  unem- 
ployment offices  to  the  Federal  Government. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

We  strongly  urge  the  President  to  have 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Works 
Agency  immediately  undertake  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  agencies  the  plan- 
ning of  an  adequate  public-works  program. 
These  shall  be  aimed  at  providing  a  potential 
shelf  of  public  works  and  Jobs  to  be  used  In 
time  of  possible  economic  depression.     We 


support  this  In  order  to  encourage  State  con- 
tributory programs. 

NATtmAL    RESOURCES 

Columbia  Valley  Authority:  Recognizing 
the  necessity  for  efficient  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  we  urge  Im- 
medLite  establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  as  a  logical  next  step  In  carrying 
out  the  principles  and  procedures  so  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  We  specifically  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  CVA  bill  (S.  1645)  which  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  a  better  development 
of  natural  resources,  would  help  to  maintain 
full  employment  and  strengthen  national 
defense.  Such  an  agency  should  continue 
the  present  Federal  policies  of  favoring  wide- 
spread public  distribution  of  electric  power 
and  the  development  of  family-size  farms. 

Reclamation:  We  support  the  present  Fed- 
eral Irrigation,  reclamation,  forestry,  and 
grazing  policies,  and  favor  retention  of  the 
160-acre  irrigation  and  reclamation  limita- 
tion. 

David  E.  LlUenthal:  We  commend,  upon 
his  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  outstanding  public 
service  of  David  E.  LlUenthal.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  relinquishment  of  his  present 
burdensome  responsibility,  which  he  has  so 
ably  executed  in  the  face  of  persistent  at- 
tacks by  those  less  far-seeing  than  he.  la 
only  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  his 
long  career  of  devoted  public  service. 

ECONOMIC   CONrERENCE 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Planning 
Committee  Invite  all  major  Uke-mtnded  or- 
ganizations In  this  country  to  participate  In 
a  national  economic  conference  to  be  held 
some  time  during  the  first  half  of  1950.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  will  be  to  discuss 
and  formulate  ways  and  means  of  avoiding 
another  disastrous  depression  such  as  the 
world  experienced  In  the  1930"8.  these  find- 
ings to  be  publicized  through  the  press  and 
the  organizations  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence, so  that  Influence  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  our  legislators  to  see  that  they  are 
fully  aware  of  their  responsibilities  In  this 
critical  period  In  our  history. 

EDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  States:  While  we  are  op- 
posed to  segregation  and  discrimination  in 
schools,  we  support  as  the  best  bill  possible 
at  this  time  the  Thomas  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  In   1949.  which  provides: 

(a)  Aid  to  States  In  terms  of  the  need  for 
such  assistance  and  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  States  to  cooperate  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  That  segregated  schools  must  be  given 
their  proportionate  shnrc  of  Federal  asclst- 
ance  In  States  where  such  funds  are  used. 

(c)  That  as  to  auxiliary  services  to  non- 
public schools,  the  question  of  Federal  aid  Is 
to  be  left  to  the  States. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  establish  a  svstcra 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  qualified 
students  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color  seeking  college  and  advanced  training. 

Social  science  research:  We  further  call  on 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  foster  re- 
search In  the  social  sciences. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  State  fair  educa- 
tional practice  laws  similar  to  those  laws 
passed  In  New  York  and  Mas.^achusetts. 

AMERICAN  TIRRITORIIS 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
promptly; 

(a)  To  enable  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to 
become  a  State. 

(b)  To  enable  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
become  a  State. 

(c)  To  provide  organic  acts  for  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  trust  territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  effect  the  orderly  transfer 
of  administrative  responsibility  for  these  Is- 
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lands  from  the  Navy  Department  to  a  civilian 
agency. 

(d)  To  extend  the  benefits  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  to  territories  under 
United  States  Jurisdiction  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible. 

RESOLUTIONS    ON     CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  bell<?vcs 
that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  are  the  foundations  of  democ- 
racy, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  furtherance  of  these  beliefs  we  espouse 
the  follov/lng  resolutions:  ^ 

RACIAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    EEGHECATlON,     DISCRIMI- 
NATION, AND  INTIMIDATION 

We  oppose  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation — In  housing,  education, 
the  armed  forces,  places  of  public  accom- 
modailon.  employment,  and  In  all  walks  of 
life.  Distinctions  based  on  race  are  contrary 
to  the  Ideals  upon  v.'hlch  this  country  is 
founded  We  urge  the  following  measures 
to  narrow  the  gap  which  now  exists  between 
those  Ideals  and  the  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  which  Is  now  unfor- 
tunatelv  so  widely  prevalent  In  our  country: 

(a)  The  repeal  of  all  State  statutes  and 
municipal  ordinances  which  compel  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  based  on  race, 

(b)  We  urge  the  Immediate  adoption  of 
efTcctlve  measures  to  curtail  filibusters  and 
the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  requiring  fair 
employment  practices,  punishing  lynching, 
outlawing  poll  taxes,  protecting  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  creation  of  a  civil  rights  divi- 
sion with  adequate  funds  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

(ci  The  extension  of  Federal,  State,  and 
Igcal  clvll-rlghts  laws. 

(d)  Inclusion  In  all  Federal  legislation 
making  grants  to  States,  cities,  or  private  In- 
stitutions of  a  provision  requiring  the  ben- 
efits of  those  grants  to  be  used  without  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  religion. 

(e)  Termination  of  all  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tions of  Institutions  practicing  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination,  whether  by  segrega- 
tion or  otherwise,  except  religious  or  sectar- 
ian Institutions  discriminating  only  on  the 
basis  of  religious  creed. 

(f)  Amendment  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  to  end  discrimination  against 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

(g)  Passage  of  antlmasklng  legislation 
where  necessary  and  enforcement  of  antl- 
masklng legislation  already  passed  as  a 
means  to  check  the  Ku  KIux  Klan. 

(h)  Action  of  AVC"ers  to  boycott  the 
American  Bowling  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can Contract  Bridge  League  and  other  simi- 
lar national  bodies  which  practice  discrimi- 
nation 

(1)  We  urge  a  Federal  program  of  promo- 
tion of  the  attainment  of  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the 
American  Indians  through  existing  Federal 
agencies. 

(J)  We  urge  the  end  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination as  practiced  in  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal zone  and  urge  the  abolition  of  those 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  term,  "Gold 
and  sliver  standard." 

(k)  We  urge  that  economic  discrimination 
be  combatted  by  requesting  the  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  so  to  label  their  goods 
clearly  to  Indicate  that  they  are  made  under 
conditions  free  from  practices  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  creed,  or  color  and  by 
bringing  pressure  through  consumer  groups 
to  purchase  only  products  so  labeled. 

(1)  Appropriate  legislation  or  Judicial  ac- 
tion to  compel  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  ceasing  to  guaran- 
tee the  loans  of  financial  organizations 
which  in  turn  refuse  loans  to  applicants 
because  of  race  or  color  or  which  grant 
loans  to  minority  groups  only  on  houses  in 
areas  Inhabited  by  nonwhltes  or  to  building 


and  developers  who  practice  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

(m)  Cooperation  with  other  organizations 
In  conducting  community  clvll-rlghts  audits 
Elrcllar  to  the  Montclair,  N.  J.,  project,  cov- 
ering various  phases  of  discrimination  In 
housing,  education,  medical  care,  employ- 
ment, and  social  attitudes  toward  minority 
groups. 

(n)  Enactment  of  legislation  removing  the 
last  vestiges  of  discrimination  against  ori- 
entals in  the  Federal  immigration  and  natu- 
ralization law  and  In  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

EDUCATION 

We  urge  that  no  educational  Institutions 
Ehall  henceforth  accept  grants  which  are  ndt 
available  to  members  of  minority  races  and 
th:it  no  nonsectarlan  educational  Institution 
shall  henceforth  accept  grants  which  are  to 
be  available  only  to  members  of  certain 
religions. 

We  oppose  all  discriminatory  practices  in 
our  educational  Institutions  that  deprive 
Americans  of  the  right  to  an  education  be- 
Chuse  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
The  quota  system  and  every  form  of  racial 
segregation  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
educational  system  of  this  country.  We 
urge  AVC  to  take  action  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. Including  obtaining  public  state- 
ments from  educational  officials  on  this  mat- 
ter and  seeking  to  have  eliminated  from 
application  blanks  any  questions  relating  to 
race,  religion,  or  national  antecedents,  and 
any  photograph  requirements. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  sectarian  insti- 
tutions to  prefer  students  of  their  own  reli- 
gious affiliation. 

We  urge  that  until  segregation  in  schools 
Is  eliminated  In  those  States  which  now  re- 
quire It  the  Federal  Government  should  Im- 
pose strict  supervision  to  insure  the  equal 
distribution  of  Federal  ald-to-educatlon 
funds  to  white  and  Negro  schools. 

MILITARY    AFFAIRS 

We  urpe  NPC  and  all  the  chapters  to  gath- 
er and  publicize  documentary  evidence  from 
all  veterans  In  their  respective  communities 
regarding  discrimination  on  basis  of  race 
and  religion  in  the  armed  forces  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  during  the  war. 

V/e  are  encouraged  by  the  progress  already 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  and  we  urge  the 
immediate  extension  of  this  policy  toward 
a  final  successful  end  with  the  full  inclu- 
sion of  the  United  States  Army. 

We  call  upon  the  various  State  councils 
ai.d  their  constituent  chapters  to  adopt  a 
vigorous  program  aimed  at  legislative  action 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  the  National 
Guard  units  In  their  respective  States  and  to 
pattern  this  legislation  after  the  laws  In  re- 
gard to  the  National  Guard  units  In  the 
States  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Mlnnesot^i. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  should  be 
a  symbol  of  democracy.  Is  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  decay  in  our  great  tradition  of  civil 
liberty.  Racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
ton  In  our  Nations  Capital  adversely  affect 
our  International  relations  and  Impede  prog- 
ress In  racial  relations  throughout  our  coun- 
try. AVC.  therefore,  urges.  In  addition  to 
other  clvll-rlghts  measures  which  we  re- 
quest for  the  country,  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  establishing  a  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  that  such  legislation  authorize  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission's  members  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  not  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  now  sanctions  racial  se- 
gregation in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  endorse  the  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  grant  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia the  right  to  local  self-government 
end  the  right  to  vote.  We  urge  all  chapters 
to  call  upon  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  sign  the  discharge  petition  so  that 
the  bill  may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  vote. 

FREEDOM    or   SPEECH    AND    CONSCIENCS 

We  oppose  the  hysterical  attempt  at.> 
thought  control  evidenced  by  bills  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  in  numerous  State 
legislatures  and  city  councils,  which  would 
require  teachers  and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  city  employees  to  take  loyalty  oaths. 

We  urge  the  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

We  oppose  attempts  by  congressional  com- 
mittees to  force  Americans  to  state  publicly 
their  political  affiliations  under  penalty  of 
being  cited  for  contempt. 

We  urge  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  of 
the  Smith  Act  which  endanger  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  political  opinions  smd 
beliefs. 

We  urge  that  Executive  Order  9335,  esUb- 
llshlng  the  Federal  loyalty  program,  be 
amended  to  require  that  no  person  shall  be 
discharged  from  Federal  employment  on  loy- 
alty grounds  except  where  such  employment 
Jeopardizes  the  national  security,  and  then 
only  on  the  basis  of  competent  evidence  and 
In  accordance  with  a  procedure  which  pro- 
vides for  a  fair  hearing  based  on  specific 
written  charges,  with  full  opportunity  to 
answer  all  charges  and  examine  all  wit- 
nesses, and  the  right  of  administrative  and 
Judicial  appeal.  We  further  urg2  that  no 
organization  be  branded  subversive  without 
a  fair  hearing. 

We  deplore  such  outrageous  assatilts  on 
minorities  by  subversive  mob  action,  as  at 
Peeksklll,  N.  Y..  Groveland,  Fla..  and  In 
Chicago,  111.  We  condemn  the  tacit  approval 
of  such  assaults  on  decency  and  democracy 
by  the  officials  concerned.  We  denounce 
Governor  Dewey,  Mayor  Kennelly,  and  other 
officials  concerned  for  crass  neglect  of  duty 
in  failing  to  enforce  the  law  or  even  rebuke 
the  mob -cooperating  officials  under  their 
control. 

We  commend  Mayor  Zeldler,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  his  commission  on  human  rights  for 
his  courageous,  effective,  and  prompt  action 
in  halting  mob  rule  by  anti-Demoa-atlc  ele- 
ments in  his  city. 


Spen£iif  Oartelvet  Into  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  Albert  C.  Agnew.  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  de- 
livered before  a  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  May  17. 1950: 

It  Is  Time  To  Debunk  Falsi  DocrtmR  or 
SPENDING  Ourselves  Into  PBOePKRiTT 
Not  many  months  ago  we  were  told  that 
economy  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  that 
substantial  reduction  of  our  national  mort- 
gage was  on  the  program.  But  now  we  bear 
again  that  old.  repudiated  and  discredited 
cry,  "We  will  spend  ourselves  Into  prosperity,"* 
and  more  of  that  buncombe  to  tbe  effect 
that,  since  we  owe  the  money  to  ourselves, 
the  size  of  the  national  debt  Is  Immaterial. 
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FKleral  drbt  cad  only  b«  paid  by  spending 
less  than  we  collect  In  taxes.  Practically 
•peaking,  not  one  cent  of  new  wealth  U  pro- 
duced by  Government.  The  tax  bill  In  this 
country  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  di- 
minishing returns  and,  unless  we  call  a  halt, 
will  reach  the  point  where  private  Incen- 
tive is  destroyed  and  the  risk  of  new  capi- 
tal Is  no  longer  attractive  because  of  tax 
burdens.  The  next  step  is  repudiation  or 
still  further  dilution  of  dollar  value,  followed 
by  economic  chaos. 

The  money  representing  the  $256,000,000.- 
000  Government  debt  has  been  spent.  It 
has  been  consumed.  It  Is  gone.  It  went  for 
shells  and  office  supplies  and  welfare  projects 
and  Government  salaries.  Where  did  it  come 
from?  It  came  from  you  and  me.  from  Amer- 
ican Individuals  and  organizations  who 
turned  over  their  capital  to  be  consumed  by 
Government.  In  exchange  for  this  capital 
they  received  Government  bonds  and  notes 
which  can  only  be  repaid  by  further  surpltis 
production  and  earnings  of  the  people. 

If  a  nation  is  to  have  better  housing,  more 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  its  under- 
privileged, higher  real  wages  for  its  workers 
and  pensions  for  its  aged,  such  good  things 
can  be  had  in  only  one  of  two  ways,  through 
increased  production  of  economically  useful 
things  and  services,  or  through  the  redistrl- 
4^  butlon  of  whafs  available:   forcibly  taking 

from  those  who  have  and  giving  to  those 
who  have  not.  The  latter  course  is  clearly 
the  one  being  pursued  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today. 

Herculean  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell 
the  Idea  of  the  so-called  Brannan  plan  to 
the  American  farmer,  I  am  told  that  special 
pamphlets,  adapted  to  differing  communities, 
are  being  sent  out  by  the  millions  in  an 
effort  to  popularize  this  idea.  What  is  it? 
Merely  that  all  agricultural  products  shall 
be  sold  on  the  open  market  at  whatever  price 
they  will  bring  in  competition  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  thu3  realized  and 
that  fixed  by  the  Government  as  ••fair"  shall 
be  paid  as  a  subsidy. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  proposal 
was  placed  before  this  country.  Sir  Stafford 
Crlpps.  the  British  Chancelor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, presented  the  new  budget  to  the 
British  Parliament.  He  said  that  the  food- 
subsidy  program  had  grown  far  beyond  any 
expectation  Losses  for  the  current  year,  he 
said,  weri-  estimated  at  $2,250  OOO.OOO.  '•That." 
said  Sir  Stafford,  "Just  can't  go  on."  He  also 
said,  "When  1  hear  people  speak  of  reducing 
taxation,  when  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
social  services  Is  rising  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  same  people,  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  they  understand  the  old 
adage  that  we  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have 
It  too." 

Then  Sir  Stafford  told  the  British  people 
that  there  would  be  a  nse  in  regulated  prices 
and  that  the  tax  ra*^  must  remain  at  the 
same  devastating  level,  40  percent  of  the  pay 
of  the  average  worker.  And  mind  you  we 
are  only  15  percent  behind  Great  BriUin  in 
this  regard,  for  cur  tax  bill  is  now  26  percent 
of  national  earnings. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  figures,  but  what 
about  the  more  Important  If  less  tangible 
moral  degeneration  of  our  people  which  has 
been  the  Inevitable  byproduct  of  the  loose 
thinking,  profligacy,  and  violation  of  funda- 
mental economic  precepts  which,  for  the  past 
decade,  we  have  witnessed  In  Government? 
Fifty-eight  percent,  or  83.000,000  of  our  pop- 
ulation have  no  adult  experience  with  a  pre- 
war administration.  Most  of  our  teen-agers 
have  lived  their  entire  Uvea  under  the  cloud 
of  some  sort  of  ism — eoclallgm.  collectivism, 
spendlam.  wasleism.  taxism.  or  Uncle  Sam 
will  provide  for  you  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gravetsm.  They  have  been  taught  to  spend 
as  they  go,  and  take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row, to  oonaider  frugality  an  out  moded  cus- 


tom and  to  demand  more  and  more  pay  for 
less  and  less  work. 

Nor  have  these  soporifics,  administered  In 
overdoses  from  Washington,  been  confined 
to  our  youngsters.  Many  of  us  oldsters  have, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  come  to  applaud  each 
successive  assumption  of  State,  local,  and  in- 
dividual burdens  and  obligations  by  govern- 
ment until  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  com- 
plete bureaucracy. 

Slowly  but  surely,  over  the  past  16  years, 
we  have  been  approaching  the  so-called  col- 
lecllvist  state.  One  by  one  the  areas  for- 
merly subject  to  exclusive  State  control  have 
been  taken  over  by  Government.  Public 
housing,  minimum  wages  and  hours,  educa- 
tion, social  security,  and  crop  control  are 
a  few  examples.  Socialized  medicine  is  next 
on  the  proposed  agenda. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget  the  fact  that  once  the  dead  hand  of 
government  Is  laid  upon  the  private  lives, 
the  private  fortunes,  and  the  private  enter- 
prises of  our  people,  it  is  never  released.  So- 
called  welfare  and  socialistic  schemes  have 
only  one  gearshift;  forward,  never  in  re- 
verse. One  of  the  favorite  and  weH-kncwn 
techniques  of  those  who  would  sell  us  down 
the  river  of  socialism  Is  to  drive  an  enter- 
ing wedge  by  obtaining  a  relatively  small 
f-pprcpriatlon  from  Congress  Just  to  try  out 
some  cockeyed  scheme  leading  to  Utopia  and 
then  urge  that  because  we  have  gone  that 
far,  the  money  would  be  wasted  if  we  did 
not  go  on.  No;  my  friends,  beware  of  trial 
baloons  in  socialism  and  managed  economy. 
They  are  filled  with  a  powerful  gas  that  will 
take  us  to  heights  a  fall  from  which  spells 
utter  ruin. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  at 
the  gold-medal-award  dinner  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf 
Astoria  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday, 
May  21,  1950: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  award  Is  more 
prized  in  this  great  city  than  the  Williams- 
burg gold  medal.  And  surely  you  have  cho- 
sen the  perfect  recipient  for  it— Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. 

Perhaps  not  everyone  tonight  feels  you 
have  chusen  the  right  speaker  to  give  wit- 
ness to  this  happy  event.  Then,  they  do  not 
fully  understand  why.  among  women,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  the  best  loved  woman  In  the 
world  today.  She  is  and  always  has  been 
glad  to  meet  anyone  on  the  common  ground 
of  charity  And  anyone  who  wants  to  stand 
on  that  high  ground  is  always  honored  to 
meet  there  the  first  lady  of  the  world. 

Who  can.  In  so  short  a  time  as  10  minutes, 
enumerate  the  many  other  reasons  why  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  so  admired  by  her  sex? 

You  can't  even  speak  In  that  time  of  her 
extraordinary  career.  By  count  she  has 
made  the  world  headlines  in  18  careers.  The 
mother  of  five  children,  and  a  grandmother, 
she  was  the  world's  best  known  wife.  And 
she  has  been,  to  use  a  poptilar  expression, 
the  moat  operative  first  lady  In  history.  She 
has  been  a  school  tetu:her.  a  business  wom- 
an. •  world  traveler,  •  propagandist,  and  • 


charltarlan — or  If  you  prefer,  •  crusading 
reformer — an  editor,  author,  columnist,  ra- 
dio speaker,  television  broadcaster,  and  now. 
In  the  United  Nations,  a  stateswoman. 

Here  Is  a  life  as  variegated  and  colorful  as 
Josephs  coat.  And  like  Joseph's  coat.  It 
has  sometimes  Inspired  envy,  less  of  itself 
than  because  It  covered  such  a  multitude  of 
virtues. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  hint  at  two  or  three 
of  these  enviable  virtues. 

Perhaps  after  the  virtue  of  charity,  which 
she  possescps  In  abundance,  one  should  put 
her  extraordinary  serenity.  Said  Thomas  a 
Kempls,  a  saintly  old  Dutch  monk  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century:  The  person  with  "large 
tranquillity  of  heart  •  •  •  heeds  neither 
praises  nor  censures."  Surely,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt has  had  more  of  praise  and  blame  than 
any  other  living  woman. 

There  are  some  people  who  still  refuse  to 
admire  Mrs  Roosevelt  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. These  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
happy folk  who  have  no  higher  concept  of 
liberty  than  the  right  It  gives  them  to  heap 
personal  insults  on  public  characters  with 
impunity.  Such  people  often  try  to  Justify 
their  malice  by  attributing  to  the  characters 
whose  public  acts  they  dare  not  attack,  the 
basest  of  private  motives. 

This  habit  of  Imputing  to  our  neighbors 
wholly  evil  motives  for  good  deeds  is  a 
peculiarly  modern  one. 

It  is  a  common  thing  these  days  to  hear 
people  say:  "Oh,  yes;  he  Is  'generous,'  and 
gives  lou  of  money  away,  but  It's  Just  a  guilt 
complex  about  the  way  he  treated  his 
family." 

Or:    "Oh.  ye^,  she  does  spend  herself  visit- 
Ing  the  poor,   but  that's  Just  because  she's* 
hungry  for  power  over  her  inferiors." 

Or-  and  this  must  ring  a  bell — a  loud 
bell — for  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  "Oh,  yes;  he  (or 
she)  Is  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue — but 
It's  Just  because  they're  trying  to  get  votes." 

Of  course,  only  the  saints  do  things  purely 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  solely  for  the  love 
of  neighbor.  That  Is  precisely  why  they  are 
saints!  But  the  majority  of  mankind  acts 
from  somewhat  mixed  motives.  And  that 
Is  why  honesty,  If  not  charity,  counsels  all 
of  us  to  refrain  from  Judging  the  rest  of  us 
harshly. 

Now  the  plain  fact  Is,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has 
done  more  good  deeds,  on  a  bigger  scale,  for 
a  longer  time,  than  any  woman  who  ever 
appeared  on  our  public  scene.  No  woman 
has  ever  so  comforted  the  distressed — or  dis- 
tressed the  comfortable.  It  follows,  in  an 
Increaslnply  un-Chrlstlan  world,  that  the 
Interpretations  of  her  activities  are  often  as 
mean  as  they  are  silly. 

Perhaps  that  Is  because  our  generation  has 
forgotten— or  mustn't  we  honestly  admit  It 
w.is  never  taught  in  our  public  schools: 
"Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  Judged." 

In  the  salty  language  of  Al  Smith,  let's  .ook 
at  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  record.  Since  girl- 
hood, the  thread  of  compassion  for  unfortu- 
nate and  Innocent  victims  of  society  has 
been  dominant  In  the  pattern  of  her  life  To- 
night she  Is  being  given  a  gold  medal  for  a 
lifetime  of  work  among  the  underprivileged 
She  began,  as  a  shy  girl  of  18,  at  the  Unl- 
verslty  Settlement  on  New  York's  lower  East 
Side,  teaching  gymmstlcs  and  dancing  to 
the  city's  poor  children. 

No  one  can  say  how  many  Individuals  as 
well  as  groups,  she  has  since  helped  with  her 
hands,  her  purse,  her  voice,  her  pen— and 
when  necessary,  her  political  Infiuence. 

In  my  own  short  public  life  I  was  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  how  many  people  she 
had  succored.  And  who  knows  how  many 
more  of  these  victims  of  the  palpable  In- 
justices that  abound  In  our  social  system 
she  tried  to  help,  and  could  not.  because  no 
one  person  can  do  it  all? 
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I  hope  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  are  agreed 
that  most  of  these  injustices  can  be  corrected 
short  of  stepping  up  the  trend  toward  state 
socialism.  The  work  of  Williamsburg  Settle- 
ment llficlf  Is  proof  of  the  dynamic  effec- 
tiveness of  voluntary  soclal-ald  patterns. 
Though  may  I  say.  In  passing,  even  If  we 
were  not  agreed.  It  Is  another  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's virtues,  that  she  would  not  mind  my 
differing  with  her.  She  has  always  tolerated 
contrary  opinions  with  good  humor,  even 
when  they  fundamentally  disagree  with  her 
own.  as — it  is  no  secret — one  or  two  of  mine 
do. 

But  to  the  virtue  of  tolerance,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt adds  that  of  fortitude,  Slie  has  faced 
not  only  contrary  and  reasonable  opinions 
with  great  sweetness,  but — what  is  harder — 
harbh  and  irrational  opposition  with  calm 
inflexibility. 

For  example:  Consider  the  criticism — 
which  often  degenerated  Into  fcul  abuse- 
that  she  suffered  lor  her  steadfast  champion- 
ship of  minority  racial  groups.  Certainly 
not  the  bitterest  foe  of  her  political  party  cr 
of  her  personal  Ideologies  can  deny  that, 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  no  one  has  done  more 
to  lift  the  hearts  and  raise  the  heads  of  the 
Negro  people. 

I  spoke  a  few  nights  ago  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  from  the  African  missions. 
He  told  me  of  the  great  intellectual  ability 
of  some  of  his  young  colored  priests  In  his 
Tanganyka  dioceses.  He  said  they  conversed 
fluently  in  four  languages,  passing  their  phi- 
losophy examinations — In  Latin — with  grades 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  most  white  semina- 
rians. We  agreed  that  the  failure  of  our  col- 
ored people  to  "register"  Intellectually  v;as 
the  result  of  their  being  persistently  treated 
like  third-class  citizens — which  is  to  say.  not 
like  citizens  at  all.  He  said  that  what  Is 
called  the  racial  Inferiority  of  the  Negro  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  result,  of  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  them,  even  In 
our  so-called  democratic  public-school  sys- 
tem. But  what  we  agreed  on  most  heartily 
was  that  no  woman  in  all  American  history 
had  tried  harder  or  done  more  to  break  down 
racial  discriminations,  through  an  appeal  to 
humanitarian  elhlcs.  th.-n  the  wlrmer  of  to- 
night's award. 

If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  never  done  anything 
else  In  her  whole  career.  If  Indeed  all  else 
she  has  ever  done  had  been  HI  done,  there 
would  remain  the  story  of  her  fight  for  this 
cruelly  used  10  percent  of  our  population. 
It  alone  would  earn  her  a  glorious  place 
among  the  heroines  of  democracy. 

But  much  else  has  been  well  done.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Time  magazine  has  called 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  "the  greatest  female  political 
force  In  the  world  "  She  has  recently  en- 
listed this  great  force  against  communism 
abroad.  As  one  of  the  five  United  States  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  and 
during  her  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  she  came  to  know,  the 
hard  way,  how  Soviet  communism  seeks  to 
sabotage  or  denigrate  American  democracy. 
And  she  saw  at  last  how  It  would  destroy 
those  very  human  rights  for  which  she  has 
fought  her  whole  life  long. 

Since  then.  In  the  United  Nations,  she  has 
over  and  over  again  thwarted,  and  beaten 
down,  and  outargued,  and  when  all  else 
failed — outsat  the  Soviet  delegates. 

In  her  column.  In  her  speeches  and  broad- 
casts, she  Is  the  oracle  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can housewives.  She  influences  millions  of 
American  homes.  When  her  Justly  notable 
tolerance  and  patience  with  the  Communists 
finally  gave  out,  that  day  tolerance  of  com- 
munism In  America  ended  officially. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  her  resistance  to  Soviet 
communism  is  a  more  potent  factor  In  win- 
ning the  cold  war  than  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars of  Marshall-plan  aid. 

"Who,"  asks  the  Prophet,  "shall  find  a 
valiant  woman?     Far  and  from  the  utmost 


coast  Is  the  price  of  her."  Well,  far  and  to 
the  utmost  coasts,  anyone  who  can  read  or 
write,  and  who  is  not  iron-headed  or  iron- 
hearted  can  find,  with  no  trouble  at  all.  a 
ve.'y  valiant  woman — In  the  beloved  and  fa- 
miliar figtire,  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 


Sigh  of  Relief  Day 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  propose  a  new  national  holiday. 
It  will  be  called  Sigh  of  Relief  Day,  and 
it  will  be  celebrated  every  year  on  May 
28.  The  purpose  of  the  celebration  is 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  on  May 
28  the  Truman  administration,  and  espe- 
cially the  Justice  Department,  will  be 
able  to  relax  completely  for  the  first  time 
in  3  years. 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten,  it  was  on 
the  nia:ht  of  May  27-28,  1947,  that  some- 
body dynamited  the  election  commission- 
ers' office  in  Kansas  City  and  stole  the 
crooked  ballots  that  constituted  the  evi- 
dence in  the  1946  Democratic  primary 
vote  frauds.  That  was  the  primary  in 
which  Representative  Roser  C.  Slaughter 
was  defeated  on  the  direct  orders  of 
President  Truman.  For  these  frauds  71 
persons  were  indicted.  Everyone  impli- 
cated have  gone  scot  free,  thanks  to  the 
ballot  thefts. 

From  that  day  to  this,  not  a  single 
person  has  been  arrested  for  the  ballot 
thefts.  On  this  Sunday.  May  28.  the 
3-year  statute  of  limitations  will  run  out, 
and  the  criminals  will  then  enjoy  com- 
plete immunity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Yes,  there  will  be  many  sighs  of  relief 
on  Sunday,  and  they  will  come  from  some 
of  the  best -known  people  in  Washington 
and  Kansas  City.  I  am  sure  they  will 
want  to  remember  Sunday,  and  hence  I 
think  the  day  should  go  down  in  history 
as  Sigh  of  Relief  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit (Mich.t  Free  Press,  which  discusses 
this  unsavory  episode  in  a  somewhat 
more  pointed  way  than  I  have  done : 
Fkeecom  roH  THE  Ceiminals — Six  Mosx  Oats 

This  will  be  a  critical  week  In  Washing- 
ton for  the  Truman  administration. 

In  six  more  days  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions— 3  years — will  have  been  reached  and 
the  criminals  who  exploded  the  vaults  of 
the  county  house  at  Kansas  City,  to  steal 
evidence  of  vote  frauds  In  connection  with 
the  purging  of  Congressman  Roger  Slaughter, 
ordered  defeated  by  President  Truman,  will 
be  free  of  all  danger  of  prosecution. 

Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday — what  a  celebration  the 
underworld  bosses  of  Kansas  City  can  put  on. 

The  Presidential  grin  will  be  beaming 
down  at  them  lithographically  from  the  walla 
as  "a  dues  paying  member  of  the  club  " — 
his  proudest  boast  when  he  pardoned  all  the 
Pendergast  gang  and  ostentatiously  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  his  teacher  and  spon- 
sor, the  notorious  Pendergast  himself  who 


grafted     uncounted     mllltons     from    every 
known  form  of  corruption. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  will  say, 
again,  today: 

"six   DATS 

"On  the  night  of  May  27-28.  1M7,  a  safe 
In  the  Kansas  City  election  commissioners' 
office  was  blasted  and  vital  evidence  in  the 
1946  Democratic  primary  vote  frauds  was 
stolen.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  no  agency 
of  the  law.  not  even  the  celebrated  FBI,  has 
brought  about  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  per- 
son or  persons.  Since  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions takes  effect  after  3  years,  the  FBI  has 
6  days  to  solve  this  outrageous  crime  against 
the  cornerstone  of  American  democracy — 
free  and  honest  elections." 

In  fairness  to  the  heroic  members  of  the 
FBI  with  their  high  vision  of  civic  duty  and 
their  Integrity,  let  it  be  said  here  that  the 
St.  Lous  Post-Dispatch  errb  in  one  slight 
degree. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  hai 
no  power  to  act. 

Under  the  law.  all  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  men  can  do  is  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  Attorney  General 

Director  Hoover  and  his  staff  are  not  al- 
lowed to  even  make  recommendations.  He  U 
helpless. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Crime  shovild 
demand  the  FBI  files  on  the  whole  Kansas 
City  parade  of  corruption  which  has  beea 
so  desperately  covered. 

See  if  Mr.  Truman  will  also  refuse  that. 

The  always  careful  and  painstakingly  ac- 
curate weekly  review.  Newsweek,  says  in  the 
current  issue  that  administration  leaders 
are  determined  to  keep  President  Truman's 
name  clear  of  any  Involvements  In  the  ex- 
posure of  Kansas  City  crime  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Kansas  City  politics. 

How  can  such  a  thing  be  done  in  any  hon« 
est  Investigation? 

Who  ordered  Congressman  Slaughter 
purged? 

When  the  Kansas  City  Star  exposed  the 
vote  frauds,  why  was  It  nece.ssary  to  dyna- 
mite the  county  vaults  to  steal  the  evidence? 

Who  killed  Charlie  Blnagglo  and  four  oth- 
ers who  were  called  to  testify  before  a  grand 
Jury  which,  with  only  partial  evidence, 
shocked  all  Missouri  with  Its  report  of  vice 
and  corruption? 

Why  were  these  p>eople  murdered  as  part 
of  23  politico-gangster  killings  in  2  years 
with  none  ever  solved? 

The  people  can  keep  on  asking  this  as  there 
Is  no  statute  of  limitations  on  murder. 

Why,  and  why  again,  did  Vice  President 
Barklet  violate  custom  and  tradition.  If  not 
law  itself.  In  picking  his  own,  or  the  Truman 
administration's,  committee  of  five  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  Investigating  the 
na>:ional  crime  syndicate  which  has  its  ten- 
tacles deep  Into  Kansas  City? 

In  violation  of  all  senatorial  protccol  he 
himself  picked  the  two  Republicans  to  serve 
on  the  feeble  little  committee  of  five. 

Always  before  a  minority  party  has  been 
allowed  to  select  Its  minority  meml>ers. 

Ray  Moley.  of  Newsweek,  famed  authority 
on  the  science  of  government,  calls  upon  the 
American  newspapers  to  do  the  investigat- 
ing into  the  Kansas  City  mess,  wherever  It 
may  lead.    He  says: 

"It  is  a  story  of  high  politics  and  low  liv- 
ing, of  great  Infiuence,  badly  placed  loyal- 
tics,  safe  blowing,  murder,  gambling,  hood- 
lumism.  *  *  'In  the  national  interest 
It  should  be  rooted  out  and  told.  •  •  • 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  sordid  tale  will 
not  be  elicited  by  official  investigations.'* 

There  is  here  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  a  good 
reporter:  but.  as  the  Kansas  City  gumnm 
shoot  straight  and  often  his  accolade  might 
have  to  be  pinned  to  his  shroud. 
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Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  m  session  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  subject  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Budget  Bulge.  I  took  as  my  theme  the 
vital  importance  to  American  institu- 
tions of  that  battle,  just  as  was  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bastogne  Bulge  in  Prance.  I 
sought  to  stress  that  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  budget,  with  the  ending  of  deficit 
financing,  is  a  three-way  effort.  It  in- 
volves Congress,  which  has  constitutional 
authority  over  fiscal  policies  through  its 
control  of  appropriations.  It  involves 
the  President,  who  evolves  policies  and 
actually  allots  the  money  for  spending. 
It  involves  the  public,  who  ratify  the 
policies  that  call  for  either  big  govern- 
ment and  big  spending  or  retrenched 
government  and  limited  spending. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  response 
to  my  remarks  has  t)een  enthusiastic 
and  gratifying.  I  think  the  people  are 
recognizing  that  they  have  to  pay  for 
every  bit  of  government  they  get,  and 
that  if  they  want  to  pay  less  they  will 
have  to  take  less.  It  remains  for  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  see 
that  idea  through,  and  to  put  forth  our 
every  effort  in  this  Battle  of  the  Budget 
Bulge  which  alarms  the  people. 

I  now  have  a  transcript  of  my  informal 
remarks  before  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RrcoRp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Battle  or  thk  Bttdcxt  Bttlge 
Members  ol  the  United  State*  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  come  here  today  as  one  of  those 
public  officials  who  happens  to  be  In  the 
front-line  trenches  as  far  as  the  battle  of  the 
bulge  of  the  budget  is  concerned. 

I  have  Just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  where  we 
were  considering  the  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood-control  appropriations.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  mud  In  those  trenches  Is  knee  deep, 
and  we  are  not  doing  very  well  as  far  as  the 
battle  of  the  budget  bulge  Is  concerned. 

We  have  Just  heard  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  Its  budget.  I  am  not  going  to 
crltlciae  the  Department  of  Defense.  All  of 
us  want  to  have  the  best  defense  possible, 
but  I  think  that  you  have  heard  lu  a  way 
what  we  who  are  In  the  trenches  are  up 
against  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  reduce  the 
bulge  In  the  budget.  It  would  appear  that 
every  dollar  Is  essential  In  this  national  de- 
fense program.  Of  course,  we  heard  the 
same  thing  before  we  found  that  they  could 
reduce  the  ctvUlan  personnel  In  the  Serrloe* 
by  163,000.  which  took  off.  as  otir  good  friend 
here  haa  told  you.  Just  about  •  haU  bUlion 
doUara  In  the  payroll. 

We  need  a  strong  defense.  But  we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  that  Is  tAklng  Jtiat 
•bout  .%  third  of  your  Income.  We  are  In  a 
cold  war.    it  u  cold  and  getting  even  colder. 


When  speaking  of  defense  I  think  America 
must  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  defect  In 
our  armor  unless  we  can  reduce  the  size  of 
this  bulge  In  the  budget.  Tes:  we  are  told 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  you  are  told  out  In  the 
field,  that  71  percent  of  the  t42.000,000.000 
that  Is  asked  to  be  appropriated  is  for  non- 
reducible Items,  the  cost  of  past  wars,  and 
future  preparations.  Seventy-one  percent  of 
the  budget.  However,  It  all  depends  upon 
what  you  call  nonredvicible.  I  would  call 
truly  nonreducible  the  15.600,000  of  Interest 
to  those  who  have  put  up  those  different 
bonds  as  being  a  nonreducible.  I  would  say 
that  certain  salaries  like  that  of  the  Supreme 
and  the  other  courts,  the  reduction  of  which 
the  Constitution  prohibits,  are  nonreducible. 
Beyond  those  items  that  are  irreducible  by 
law  there  Is  nothing  so  sacred  that  It  cant 
stand  scrutiny. 

The  whole  problem,  my  friends,  is  Just 
this;  We  have  a  budget,  which,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  when  he  sent  It  up  to  us  last  Jan- 
uary, would  call  for  a  deficit  of  $5,100,000,000. 
But  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  Just  recently  told  us  at  the  present 
rates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  the  deficit 
will  not  be  $5,100,000,000  but  17.300,000.000. 
Now,  I  haven't  any  idea  Just  how  much 
money  that  is.  It  happens  to  be  very  close 
to  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  my  State 
of  Michigan.  It  has  taken  the  citizens  of 
Michigan  since  1837  to  accumulate  taxable 
estates  of  around  18,000.000,000.  Here  we 
are  going  to  have  almost  that  much  in  deficit 
spending  at  a  time  when  we  are  said  to  be 
the  most  prosperous  that  we  have  ever  been. 
Those  are  the  figures  that  we  are  facing,  and 
something,  In  my  opinion,  must  be  done 
about  them. 

If  I  didn't  mink  there  were  chances  of  us 
losing  this  battle  of  the  bulge  of  the  budget, 
then  I  would  say  let's  go  ahead  on  this  spend- 
ing spree;  but  when  I  see  ahead  what  It 
means  to  lose  this  battle,  as  our  distin- 
guished general  saw  over  In  Prance  that  to 
lose  that  Battle  of  the  Bulge  meant  the  loss 
of  the  war,  I  say  to  you  today  that  if  we 
lose  this  battle  of  the  bulge  of  the  budget. 
It  can  mean  the  loss  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
don't  forget  It.  General  MacAullffe  said  at 
Bastogne,  and  from  my  position  In  the 
trenches  on  the  Hill  I  see  the  same  thing. 
The  institutions  of  America,  the  Individual 
enterprise  system  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  can  disappear  from  the  face  of  this 
globe.  And  doii't  say  for  a  minute  that  It 
can't  happen  here.  No,  we  can't  Just  say, 
"Nuts,"  and  let  It  pass  over.  General  Mc- 
Aullffe  didn't  Just  say  "Nuts."  He  used  his 
talents  and  his  men  to  win  that  battle.  I 
ask  you  this  day  to  use  your  talents  and 
your  men  out  in  the  field  to  win  this  battle 
that  we  have  to  fight. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  on  your  program  today 
with  our  distinguished  economist,  Edwin  O. 
Nourse.  who  was  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
President.  He  left  that  position  6  months 
ago,  and  he  U  going  to  speak  to  you  today, 
quite  frankly  I  know,  about  this  battle  of 
the  bulge  In  the  budget. 

Dr.  Nourse  said  this  up  In  New  York  to  the 
Economy  Club— and  he  didn't  say  it  Just  be- 
cause he  was  speaking  to  an  economy  club 
because  I  know  that  he  believes  In  It  as  he. 
too,  has  been  in  the  trenches — he  said  that 
"the  first  order  of  business  for  this  coun- 
try In  1950  Is  to  turn  from  the  easy  accept- 
ance of  deficit  spending  as  a  way  of  life  to 
the  making  of  specific  and  hard-headed  bal- 
ance and  getting  back  to  black  Ink  and  a 
long-run  program  of  sound  debt  manage- 
ment." That  was  a  warning.  That  was 
aomethlng  that  should  be  heeded.  That  was 
aomething  that  showed  to  everyone  ahead 
that  we  were,  if  not  careful  coming  into 
deficit  spending.  That  was  also  a  warning 
of  inflation. 

Ob.  yea;  we  have  bad  a  lot  of  preaching 
•ince  1932  about  deficit  spending.  Lord 
Keynes  was  the  hero  on  deficit  spending.     He 


told  you  that  you  could  spend  your  way  along 
to  prosperity,  that  you  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  you  could  spend  and  spend,  and  no 
matter  how  large  your  budget  would  get.  no 
matter  how  large  your  national  debt  would 
get.  It  was  of  no  great  concern  t>ecau8e  you 
owed  It  to  yourself.  Well,  If  that  la  true, 
with  our  $257,000,000,000  of  debt  we  all  ought 
to  be  getting  rich  very  fast  because  we  have 
certainly  been  Increasing  the  debt  to  our- 
selves. But  be  that  as  It  may,  be  that  the 
wisdom  as  he  may  have  told  us  about  It 
when  we  were  In  a  depression,  I  say  to  you 
that  it  does  not  apply  when  we  have  the 
greatest  employment  and  greatest  dollar 
prosperity  that  we  have  ever  had.  Yet  we  are 
Increasing  our  spending  so  that  we  are  tak- 
ing a  third  of  the  national  Income,  and  In* 
creasing  our  debt  accordingly, 

I  want  to  read  you  something  that  was  said 
by  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  about  deficit 
spending.  Of  course,  this  was  In  1932  when 
the  President  was  a  candidate  and  not  when 
he  was  In  office,  but  I  think  he  was  sincere 
and  It  has  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  It.  He  said 
this:  "If  a  nation  Is  living  within  Its  income. 
Its  credit  is  good.  If  within  some  crisis  It 
lives  beyond  Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two.  It 
can  usually  borrow  temporarily  on  reasonable 
terms,  but  If,  like  the  spendthrift,  It  throws 
discretion  to  the  winds.  Is  willing  to  make  no 
sacrifice  at  all  In  spending.  Is  taxing  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  p.blUty  of  the  people  to  pay  and 
continues  to  pile  up  deflcltls,  It  Is  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy."  There  Is  a  lot  of  wisdom  la 
that. 

Now.  we  have  a  lot  of  expenses  besides  the 
•12,000,000,000  that  we  have  Just  been  hear- 
ing about  as  defense  costs.  The  budget  la 
going  to  run  better  than  $42,000,000,000.  Bo 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  every  dollar  for  the 
national  defense,  let's  talk  about  the  other 
$30,000,000,000,  and  see  what  about  those. 

This  statement  that  I  have  Just  read  to 
you  said  that  the  Nation  would  be  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy.  Well,  I  don't  think  we 
can  exactly  apply  this  term  "bankruptcy"  to 
a  nation.  A  sovereign  power,  such  as  the 
United  States,  will  not  go  Into  bankruptcy 
as  you  and  I  might  go  Into  bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy  means  the  Inability  to  pay  your 
debts  and  your  creditors  start  to  press  you. 
That  doesn't  happen  In  a  Government  such 
as  ours.  If  the  bondholders  start  to  press 
the  United  States  Government,  we  will  just 
print  more  money,  commandeer  more  credit. 
The  President  can  request  that  more  money 
be  printed.  You  are  not  going  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. You  will  print  more  currency,  you 
will  refund  your  bonds,  you  will  extend  the 
payment  on  them,  you  will  pile  up  this  deficit 
spending  on  top  of  this  $257,000,000,000. 
That,  my  friends.  Is  not  bankruptcy.  But  It 
Is  Infiation. 

You  know  what  has  happened  since  1939. 
As  far  as  currency  Is  concerned,  one  of  the 
hardest  things  that  we  have  In  Congress — 
and  I  know  you  have  this  back  home— Is  to 
have  people  appreciate  what  a  dollar  Is.  To 
many,  many  people  It  is  merely  the  name,  a 
dollar,  and  If  they  are  getting  a  dollar  for 
something,  they  are  not  concerned  with  what 
that  dollar  may  buy. 

Lets  Just  take  what  has  happened  since 
1939.  Let  s  say  that  you  bought — and  I  have 
a  friend  who  did— $10,000  worth  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.  In  10  years 
he  was  to  get  $2,500  dollars  Interest.  He 
cashed  them  In  In  1949  and  he  then  had 
$10,000  on  his  table.  But  lets  lock  at  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  between 
1939  and  1949.  I  will  take  the  Govern- 
ment's own  figures  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  placed  the  value  of  a  dollar  at 
100  percent  at  that  time  and  thev  now  place 
the  value  at  59  9  percent.  Let's  use  the  figure 
60  for  a  round  figure.  The  man  got  back  In 
buying  power  $6,000,  Not  only  did  he  lose 
the  amount  of  his  Interest,  but  he  loet 
$1,500  of  his  capital.  I  asked  that  man  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  his  $10,0C0  and  he 
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said,  "I  am  going  to  buy  Government  bonds 
again  with  It."  Why?  Because  there  are 
very  few  places  that  he  feels  he  can  Invest 
that  money  and  the  tax  gatherer  wouldn't 
take  It  all  Instead  of  him  losing  the  $1,500 
dollars.  He  lost  all  his  Interest  and  a  good 
part  of  his  capital,  but  It  was  still  better  than 
confiscatory  taxation. 

If  we  will  take  the  pattern  that  Is  laid 
down  In  Great  Britain  we  will  see  where  they 
have  taken  by  taxation  all  of  the  surplus 
money  so  that  there  was  no  place  the  people 
could  really  have  any  money  to  Invest  as 
so-called  risk  capital.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  today  are  spending  more  money 
on  horce-racing  and  gambling  and  so  forth, 
than  they  are  putting  Into  what  you  and  I 
used  to  think  was  risk  capital.  There  Is  a 
reason  for  that,  and  taxation  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  that.  Confiscatory  taxation,  like 
Inflation,  Is  the  by  product  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

So  we  come  down  to  this :  How  are  we  going 
to  cut  the  budget?  Well.  I  think  that  we 
can  say  that  the  budget  calls  for  two  types 
of  functions  In  government,  those  that  al- 
ready have  existed  and  those  that  we  want 
to  add,  You  are  going  to  get  the  amount  of 
government  you  pay  for — well  not  quite, 
and  at  times  I  think  It  Is  a  very  good  thing 
that  you  don't  get  all  the  government  you 
pay  for.  because  If  you  did  you  would  be 
worse  off  than  you  are  today.     (Laughter.) 

But  let's  look  at  these  functions  that  we 
are  talking  about,  that  you  are  paying  for. 
You  are  paying  for  them  because  Government 
thinks  or  Ukes  to  think  that  you  are  demand- 
ing them. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  are  three 
groups  of  persons  that  have  to  do  with  the 
reducing  of  this  bulge  In  this  budget.  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  No.  1.  Your 
representatives  In  Congress  are  No.  2.  The 
President,  who  symbolizes  and  Is  In  effect 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Is 
No.  3.  All  together  are  the  Government,  and 
each  has  Its  part  to  play  In  this  battle  of  the 
budget  bulge. 

Now,  I  wonder  whether  or  not  you  have 
ever  known  a  candidate  to  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  who  was  defeated  In  his  home 
district  o:  State  becaiise  he  got  big  appro- 
priations for  his  district  or  his  State.  Have 
you  ever  known  an  organization  to  go  out 
to  fight  a  man  for  reelection  because  he  was 
getting  them  big  appropriations  for  their 
district  or  their  State.  No,  but  ycu  have 
all  known  men  who  were  defeated  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  Senator  or  Congressman 
wasn't  able  to  get  enough  for  their  particu- 
lar district  or  enough  for  their  particular 
State  Now,  you  all  have  heard  that  politi- 
cians buy  votes  by  these  appropriations.  You 
have  heard  the  term  pork  barrel  appropria- 
tions. But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  If 
votes  are  bought,  they  are  only  bought  from 
those  who  cast  them,  and  they  happen  to  be 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

If  you  ever  come  down  here  from  your  own 
district  to  Insist  upon  getting  something  for 
nothing  from  Government,  you  are  going  to 
find  out  that  you  are  going  to  pay  more  In 
tax  dollars  than  you  ever  get  back.  I  re- 
member the  cartoon  recently  In  one  of  the 
papers  which  showed  John  Q.  Public  and 
Uncle  Sam  together.  Uncle  Sam  was  hand- 
ing the  tin  cup  out  to  the  taxpayer,  saying. 
"Put  the  money  In  the  till,  put  the  money 
In  the  cup.  I  have  got  to  have  more  taxes." 
Under  Uncle  Sam's  arm  was  another  arm 
from  John  Q.  Public,  back  to  Uncle  Sam, 
with  the  same  kind  of  tin  cup,  saying.  "Put 
It  In  there.  Uncle;  I  have  got  to  have  more 
subsidies  "  That  Is  exactly  what  Is  happen- 
ing, except  the  tax  eaters  on  the  public  pay- 
roll have  to  take  theirs  out  before  either  one 
of  them  gets  the  services  or  the  money  that 
thej  expected. 


So  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you,  the  public, 
have  a  big  part  In  this  battle  of  the  budget 
bulge.  If  you  want  Government  services  and 
supports,  you'll  pay  for  them.  If  you  don't 
want  to  pay  for  them,  youTl  have  to  tell  Gov- 
ernment that  you  don't  want  some  of  those 
services  and  supports. 

We  In  Congress  have  our  full  responsibility, 
of  course.  I  don't  want  to  avoid  any  of  that 
responsibility,  and  I  didn't  come  here  to 
make  any  apologies.  I  think  It  may  help  If 
I  tell  you  of  some  of  our  difficulties  when 
It  comes  to  putting  Government  economy 
into  effect. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  can  happen  to  you 
when  j'ou  are  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— to  show  you  how  difficult  It  can  be. 

I  remember  once  when  we  were  talking 
about  cutting  some  Item  out  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
It  happened  to  be  an  executive  hearing.  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  a  thing  to 
get  out  quickly  and  go  far.  Just  say  you  have 
got  an  executive  or  secret  meeting.  The 
word  seems  to  travel  much  faster  and  much 
better  than  if  you  held  It  in  the  open  and 
published  It.  This  was  an  executive  hear- 
ing, and  it  was  a  question  of  cutting  out  some 
Items  of  the  Post  Office  appropriation.  In  a 
very  short  time  my  telephone  started  to  ring, 
and  it  seemed  that  all  the  lawyers  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  started  to  call  me.  They  said.  "What 
Is  the  matter  with  you  down  there  in  Con- 
gress? What  is  the  Idea  of  breaking  up  the 
mall  service?"  They  told  me,  "You  have 
practiced  law.  You  know  what  It  Is  to  go  to 
court  In  the  morning  without  having  received 
your  mall,  when  you  are  apt  to  lose  a  good 
case  Just  because  you  had  to  go  over  to  court 
and  stay  there  until  noon,  and  you  didn't 
get  your  mail  imtil  noon."  Well,  the  first 
call  kind  of  surprised  me,  and  I  said,  "What 
are  you  talking  about?"  They  said,  "We  Just 
got  word  from  the  Postmaster  that  you  are 
trying  to  cut  an  item  In  the  Post  Office 
budget,  and  they  have  stopped  the  morning 
mail  delivery  up  here  In  Flint  as  far  as  the 
businessmen  are  concerned." 

It  was  not  a  very  subtle  way,  but  It  was  a 
very  effective  way  of  putting  pressure  on 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friends 
in  the  Defense  Department,  I  just  happened 
to  check  one  Interesting  Item  before  I  came 
over.  EK)  you  realize  how  many  public-rela- 
tions men  they  have  on  their  payroll?  Well, 
I  am  going  to  read  It  to  you.  They  have  a 
total  of  3.706.  and  their  payroll  Is  $8,162,505. 
That  means  there  are  2,706  people  who  can  go 
out  Into  the  highways  and  byways  to  propa- 
gandize the  American  people  for  that  one 
department.  And  that's  Just  one  depart- 
ment. The  last  time  I  could  get  the  figures 
on  public  relations  and  propaganda,  do  you 
know  how  many  were  on  your  total  Federal 
payroll?  There  were  some  24,000,  and  the 
payroll  was  $74,000,000.  There  were  1.080 
people  on  the  payroll  of  the  executive  offices 
of  the  White  House  alone  whose  duty  It  was 
to  give  you  the  propaganda  end  to  tell  you, 
among  other  things,  why  ycu  couldn't  reduce 
the  bulge  In  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  [Applause.]  There  Is  one  big 
source  of  our  difficulty  In  Congress. 

Yes;  we  have  some  remedies.  I  conceived 
one  a  few  months  ago.  and  I  got  a  couple  of 
Senators  to  go  on  the  bill  with  me.  It  was 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution.  No.  35,  which 
would  do  this:  Before  any  bill  could  be  re- 
ported by  any  committee  of  Congress  It  would 
have  to  get  from  the  agency  Involved  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  that  law  for  the  first  5  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence.    Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  law? 

I  sit  In  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
I  hear  the  same  question  coming  up  every 
day  I  ask  why  this  or  that  increase  Is 
needed,  and  they  will  say,  "But.  Senator,  new 
duties  have  been  added  by  virtue  of  bill 
so-and-so.     Extra  duties  or  new   functions 


have  been  added."  So  I  say.  "Why  don't  we 
find  out  what  It  Is  going  to  cost  to  administer 
a  bill  before  we  pass  it?"  That  may  slow  up 
the  spending  process  at  Its  Initial  and  per- 
haps most  Important  stage.  Well,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  that  bill  onto  the  Senate 
floor.  The  first  time  It  came  up  It  was 
blocked  by  the  majority  leader.  Let's  say 
they  need  a  little  time  to  study  It.  But  I 
ho|>e  they  will  study  It  before  the  next  call 
of  the  calendar  and  that  It  will  go  through 
Eo  that  we  may  determine  what  a  law  is 
going  to  cost  us  before  we  put  It  on  the 
books.  That  Is  fundamental  and  basic.  It 
will  save  Congress  a  whole  lot  of  later 
skirmishes  in  the  budget  battles. 

Here's  another  item  that  illustrates  our 
difficulties.  We  appropriated  money  last  year 
to  the  Housing  Administrator,  who  runs  rent 
controls,  t>ecause  they  told  us  that  each  em- 
ployee would  have  to  have  26  days  off  and  17 
days  for  Illness.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  bill  came 
In  for  deficiency  In  that  Agency.  It  seems 
the  employees  didn't  take  this  vacation,  they 
didn't  take  their  sick  leave,  and  now,  when 
the  rent  control  Is  about  to  end — and  let's 
hope  It  does  end  on  the  1st  day  of  Jtily— 
(Applause.)  Well,  they  came  up  for  $1,600,- 
000  to  pay  for  this  leave  that  the  men  felt 
they  had  coming  because  they  hadnt  taken 
their  time  off.  To  me.  It  was  no  more  or  less 
than  padding  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  tune  of  $1,600,000,  so  we 
started  looking  further.  Do  you  know  what 
the  record  now  shows  that  Is  due  and  wUl  be 
due  in  the  future  on  this  Item  for  all  Gov- 
ernment departments?  Better  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  this  so-called  sick  and  annual 
leave  that  you  have  already  appropriated 
money  for  but  hasn't  been  taken.  Did  any- 
body come  In  and  say  we  wUl  reduce  the 
budget  that  much?     Oh,  no,  certainly  not. 

Now,  there  Is  one  other  matter  I  want  to 
talk  about  and  to  stress.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  appropriation  and  an  ex- 
penditure. I  said  the  President  had  some- 
thing to  do  about  this  btisineas  of  economy, 
along  with  you  and  me,  and  he  does.  In  an 
appropriation  bill  we  say  no  more  or  leas 
than  "We  will  put  this  amount  of  money  In 
the  bank."  It  Is  like  telling  your  wife  you 
will  give  her  so  much  money  for  the  ex- 
penses. Now.  some  of  our  wives,  naturmlly, 
want  to  spend  all  that  Is  In  the  bank. 
[Laughter.)  They  ^ay  that  If  the  bank  gives 
them  blank  checks  there  must  be  money 
In  the  bank,  or  the  bank  wouldn't  give  them 
blank  checks.  (Laughter.)  Well,  that  U  the 
same  way  up  In  Congress.  Congress  Is  the 
banker.  They  spend  the  money  and  then 
they  come  back  and  say.  "We  have  over- 
drawn.   We  have  got  a  deficiency." 

Now,  what  Is  the  difference  between  ap- 
proprlatloiu  and  expenditures.  I  said  an 
appropriation  was  only  putting  the  money 
in  the  bank.  Expenditures  are  the  with- 
drawals on  that  account.  The  Department 
of  Defense  did  pretty  well  with  Its  bank  ac- 
count last  year.  You  know  the  House,  the 
Congress,  Insisted  that  they  take  $735,000,000 
for  a  70-group  Air  Force.  One  hundred  fifty- 
seven  million  of  It  was  cash  and  577  mUIlon 
was  for  contract  authority.  They  didn't  use 
a  bit  of  that  money. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
today  the  mere  fact  that  your  Representa- 
tives put  all  that  money  in  the  bank  is  no 
excuse  for  him  to  squander  and  waste  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  no  demand  that  he  spend  it. 
He  could  do  just  like  he  did  on  the  70-group 
Air  Force  If  he  has  a  will  to  do  it.  He  can 
save.  So  equally  responsible  with  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  will  take  my  responsibility  and 
my  blame — Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  uses  money  out  of  an  appro- 
priation. It  is  within  his  power  to  reduce 
expenditures  even  -more  effectively  than  for 
Congress  to  reduce  appropriations. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  longer,  but  I  want  to  leave  some  at 
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tbew  tlica^ti  -mtiH  rvn.  W«  «re  oa  the 
battle  froctartf  -rt  T.'fKi  r-3«r  b«!p.  Too  ar« 
Uw  rwerrss  This  .«  -: -r  GcT^maie-:.  titer 
•n  I:  !l:«r.  t  b*'.  r.r  -. :  -hoe«  *bo  tre  2  OCO  - 
000  r.rrr.c     r.  :  _:  p    t..:  pavrcll.     Tou  tJTt 

to  pftT    •-*    -•"     --*•  fci    .    "i  kS   I^J  Cf  TCU  »T« 

«rr:z£  <i:'»^  asd  dr— ir.lin*  thl3  Stem,  this 
«ub^-. --t'  ;rl  :h^t  r^Ds.iT,  »nd  this  p»7rci:  or 
Uu:  -  =  -::.:    *rr-.fr:r.e  has  to  p»7. 

I  »^  -e-*r  f  rpet  •what  an  e<l:tor  cnc« 
lo'tl  r:e  tt»  :  Ixvj  Jchneon  cutting  these 
16C  <'•:  ■'  ••.=■  Tfi'.fza^t  payrcU.  He  «ei:t  la 
»  hir->-r  i:i  ~  -  -.:  !n  Jacks._a  to  get  shared. 
A^ter  t-i  z .:  i  -m  In  the  chAir  he  thouaht 
th?  b*.-Der  a-M  »  u:?  tc  kla^h  his  throat.  The 
t~.-D*r  ai-d  'T:u  are  a  £ne  r.tlzen  of  the 
Unite-d  &tJi-a  c^  Amienca.  Here  ycu  have 
bee-  adrtCiti-K  tha  eccnomT.  Ycru  have 
>:*--'.  ii-  rs-:r.z  th-s  E~»:TeT  procram.  Ycu 
.^i  - --.  ir.  -.he  itreeti  u:  Jackson  petition* 
tc  •. -»  c  r.rr*5a  to  reduce  the  cor:  ol  Gcvem- 
sren:  ^ri  wrat  happer:^''  Thia  mcmln^  my 
t-:r.  *h-  •lis  on  the  Federal  payroil  In  the 
Armed  Serrice*  is  tack  home  and  I  am  gotn? 
t-::  hare  to  rjppcrt  him.  Ycu  are  a  fine 
dt^en  "  Ai:  th:j  va»  said  while  the  barber'a 
ra^or  »is  tkunmmg  my  friends  neck.  So. 
ycu  see   It  ttnt  all  rosea. 

I*o.  this  !.<  a  blf  Jc-b.  This  Is  a  retd  battle. 
There  Is  a  real  bulge  In  this  budeet.  We  face 
»  iMAett  or  1 1 4.000  000.000  this  year  and  next. 
wmA  U  eoold  be  mote. 

Hov  can  we  w:n  the  ccid  war  If  we  are 
fotnf  to  e:ve  to  Ru&sia  the  greatest  secret 
weapon  the  cctild  wish  from  anyone,  and 
that  Is  an  economically  iinsotind  America? 
liy  judgment  is  that  Russia  wtll  ne'?er  fkght 
with  the  weapons  of  a  shooting  war  when  she 
c»n  eee  America  going  do^wn  the  read  to  an 
Insolrency  that  will  create  more  confusion 
and  allow  her  to  penetra:e  the  United  States 
erf  Amertca,  as  the  did  the  other  nations, 
with  her  rubyersiTe  elements  and  take  over. 
Let's  consider  that  we  must  defeat  her  by 
deprinng  her  of  the  lise  of  this  great  weapon, 
an  InsdTent  America. 

It  Is  up  to  TOU.  It  is  up  to  Congress.  It  Is 
tip  to  the  President,  it  Is  up  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  help  win 
this  battle.     [Applause.] 


Happcoiiif  s  ia  WaxhiaftoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FCCNrnv^xiA 

W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  'leffislattve  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1350 

Mr    MARTIN,    llr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoto  my  twenty- 
fifth  radio  broadcast  from  Washington 
on  the  subject  Happenings  in  Washing- 
ton 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tUrrtmnca  ut  WASHiitcToif 

(Program  No.  26) 

My  fellow  PennsylTsnians.  this  is  Ed  Mab- 
■gat,  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nation's  Ciipl- 
tal.  and  bringing  you  another  discussion  of 
happenings  in  Washington. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago.  on  one  of 
tliese  bro«dcasu.  I  di«russcd  the  social -se- 
eurlty  law  I  explained  its  weaJui  esses  and 
the  new  amendments  now  being  written  in 
OOBgreea.  I  told  you  about  the  bUl  wtxicli 
ths  House  of  ReprcsentatiTCS  passetl  and  bow 
tbe  Senate  Plnance  Committee  was  striving 
to  Improve  It.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
lauportant  committee. 


Ycu  knew  erf  my  fight  for  a  founder,  tafer 
fo-jndatlcn  under  the  social -security  struc- 
rjre.  I  believe  the  workers  whose  wages  are 
subject  to  social-sec'ority  deductions  should 
have  complete  assurance  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  benefS-j  when  they  become  eligible 
withcut  beiiig  xs^ed  a  second  time.  But.  as 
I  said  In  my  earlier  broadcast,  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  In  this  Congress. 

Since  that  time.  Tve  had  thousands  of 
Ictiers  from  Pennsylvanlans.  They  expressed 
great  personal  interest  In  the  law  and  the 
prcpcwed  changes.  Mary  sought  further  In- 
formation. 

I  am  therefore  taking  this  occasion  to 
report  once  more  on  the  latest  developments. 
Of  course,  the  bill  Is  a  considerable  distance 
from  becoming  law.  Some  changes  musi  be 
expected.  But  Its  general  form  is  now  sharp 
enough  to  give  a  reasonable  picture  of  what 
the  eodal-securlty  future  holds  In  store. 

In  try  opinion,  the  bill  which  emerged 
from  the  Finance  Committee  Is  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  approved  by  the  House.  Sev- 
eral Impwrtant  Imprcvements  have  been 
made. 

The  first  would  greatly  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  covered  under  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance.  The  House  would 
have  taken  In  eleven  million.  We  Anally 
decided  upon  the  addition  of  nine  and  one- 
half  million  to  the  thirty-five  million  now 
covered. 

Mostly  they  would  be  the  self-employed. 
except  for  professional  men  and  women. 
The  House  bill  would  have  forced  In  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees now  already  protected  by  sound 
pension  systems  of  their  own.  These  people 
appealed  to  us  not  to  make  them  lose  »  nat 
they  had  for  the  lesser  Federal  benefits.  In 
the  Senate  bill,  public  employees  already 
under  a  retirement  system  are  not  Included 
on  a  compulsory  basis.  Voluntary  coverage 
would  be  available  for  the  million  and  a  half 
State  and  local  government  employees  who 
are  not  under  a  retirement  system. 

The  House  would  also  have  forced  In  those 
whose  Income  comes  largely  from  tljjs  and 
gratuities.  Spokesmen  for  these  people  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  exclude  them.  They  are 
not  In  the  law  now  and,  at  their  request,  we 
have  kept  them  cut. 

The  question  of  farmers  and  farm  labor 
was  handled  much  the  same  by  the  Senate 
Committee  and  by  the  House.  Farmers  and 
farm  labor  are  excluded  from  provisions  of 
the  law.  However,  the  Senate  committee 
agreed  to  cover  certain  border-line  agricul- 
tural workers. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  be  coverage 
for  domestic  workers,  except  on  farms.  This 
will  apply  to  both  full-time  and  day  workers 
but  not  to  those  who  do  a  day  s  work  in  one 
house  and  a  second  day  In  another. 

The  second  big  change  is  in  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  to  be  paid.  As  we  all  know, 
prices  of  everything  have  been  greatly  in- 
flated since  the  law  was  first  enacted  in 
1633.  Benefits  which  were  regarded  as  good 
In  those  days  are  too  small  by  today's  stand- 
ards. So  the  Senate  comnaittee  voted  to 
Increase  benefit  payments  an  average  of  90 
percent.  Actually,  those  receiving  the  larg- 
est benefits  under  existing  law  would  receive 
Increases  of  abtut  60  percent.  Those  In  the 
lowest  brackets  would  get  Increases  of  100 
percent. 

The  90-percent  average  Increase  in  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Senate  committee  com- 
pares with  Increases  averaging  70  percent, 
provided  by  the  House. 

Although  the  benefits  are  greatly  increased, 
the  Senate  committee  decided  that  no  higher 
payroll  deductions  would  be  needed  until 
1950.  At  that  time  the  present  IV] -percent 
rate  will  be  raised  to  2  percent  and  then 
would  increase  gradually  until  1070  when  it 
would  reach  S'l  percent. 

Many  people  think  of  social  security  only 
In  terms  of  its  most  important  feature — the 
old-aiie  and  survivors  insurance. 


But  this  law  Includes  other  things.  One 
of  these  is  the  public-assistance  program. 
In  which  Federal  funds  are  put  up  to  match 
State  contributions  for  the  needy  "ged,  blind, 
dependent  children,  and  certain  other 
smaller  programs. 

Now.  when  the  social  security  law  was 
passed  in  1935.  Congress  had  two  principal 
things  in  mind. 

The  first  and  long-term  feature  was  the 
old-age-insurance  feature,  which  called  for 
contributions  from  the  employer  and  the 
employee,    and    no    Government    handouts. 

The  second,  the  public-assistance  feature, 
was  a  purely  temporary  program.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  word — temporary. 

Under  this  the  Federal  Government  would 
make  matching  contributions  to  the  States 
to  help  the  needy  aged  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries. But  as  soon  as  the  Insurance  sys- 
tem was  well  established  Uncle  Sam  would 
get  out  of  the  business  of  providing  local 
assistance.  That,  it  was  felt,  was  a  Job  en- 
tirely for  the  States  and  local  communities. 

But  things  didn't  work  out  that  way.  The 
old-age  and  stiirvlvors  insurance  has  been 
In  existence  for  15  years  It  Is  far  bigger 
than  when  originally  created,  with  more  than 
35  OCO.OOO  men  and  women  under  Its  cover- 
age. 

Yet.  despite  this  fact,  old-age  assistance 
and  other  direct  relief  programs,  with  match- 
ing Federal  contributions,  have  continued  to 
grow  at  such  a  rate  that  Its  beneficiaries  now 
outnumber  those  of  the  Insurance  system. 

Do  you  know,  for  Instance,  that  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  8  out  of  every  10  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older  gets  old-age 
assistance  more  than  half  of  which  comes 
from  Federal  tax  money? 

Do  ycu  know  that  fl  out  of  every  10  In 
Oklahoma  and  5  out  of  every  10  In  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  are  given  th"j  old-age  assist- 
ance' 

In  oiu'  State  of  Pennsylvrnla,  which  con- 
tributes such  a  large  share  of  the  Federal 
tax  money,  only  1  cut  of  every  10  persons 
over  65  years  old  receives  these  funds.  And 
the  Federal  Government  bill  for  public  as- 
sistance Is  over  11,100.000,000  a  year. 

Well,  that  was  the  way  the  so-called  tem- 
porary feature  has  continued  to  grow.  The 
bill  which  passed  the  House  would  have 
made  It  still  larger.  It  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  more  and  more  Into 
the  fxmd. 

One  firm  advantage  of  the  Senate  bill  Is 
that  It  reverses  the  trend.  It  seeks  to  do 
what  was  Intended  In  the  first  place — get 
more  people  under  the  soclel-securlty  Insur- 
ance plan  and  fewer  under  old-age  assist- 
ance. By  a  change  in  elglblllty  require- 
ments It  provides  that  50'3.0OO  more  aged 
Individuals  would  come  under  the  Insurance 
plan  In  1951  alone. 

That  Is  a  sound  and  constructive  move. 

In  a  number  of  other  things,  where  there 
was  a  real  need  and  where  the  strain  on  the 
taxpayers  was  moderate,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  more  generous  than  was 
the  House. 

For  Instance,  our  cominlttee  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  dep-ndent  children. 
Blind  persons  will  be  eligible  for  pensions 
even  with  earned  Incomes  Uj)  to  $50  a  month. 

Pennsylvania  receives  no  ''ederal  funds  for 
Its  aid-to-the-blind  program  because  we  do 
not  conform  to  the  Federa.   pattern. 

We  permit  blind  persons  who  earn  as 
much  as  11.116  a  year  to  get  the  full  MO-a- 
month  State  pension  because  we  believe  It 
gives  encouragement  to  the  blind  to  become 
self-supporting,    in    part,    at    least. 

We  doubled  the  modest  f  rogram  for  child 
welfare  services  in  rural  areas  and  increased 
from  seven  to  twelve  mllllor  dollars  a  House- 
approved  fund  for  child  welfare  services  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  are  recommending  larger  Federal  grants 
to  provide  medical,  surglca  and  other  serv- 
ices lor  needy,  crippled  chi.dreQ. 


Bo  you  have  now  a  picture  of  what  the  law 
is  likely  to  be  when  congressional  action  it 
completed. 

But  It  will  continue  to  be  far  from  a  perfect 
law. 

To  operate  successfully  the  system  must  be 
made  sounder  financially  and  more  along 
actuarial  lines  than  at  present.  It  should 
be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  believe  the  administration  of  the  law 
must  be  made  as  simple  as  possible. 

I  believe  a  definition  of  employee  must 
be  written  into  this  bill  which  will  prevent 
future  confusion.  There  has  been  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the  past. 

The  common-law  definition  of  an  employee 
Is  probably  the  best  we  can  do  at  the  present 
time. 

Social  security  and  public  assistance  must 
be  kept  separate. 

Public  assistance  Is  essentially  a  local  func- 
tion. It  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  local 
community,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  State.  Only  during  great  emergencies 
should  the  Federal  Government  step  in  and 
provide  funds. 

Sound  retirement  plans  now  operating  for 
the  benefit  of  State  and  municipal  em- 
ployees, teachers,  policemen  and  firemen 
should  not  be  forced  Into  the  Federal  system. 

I  believe  the  next  Congress  should  give 
thought  to  the  steps  necessary  to  modernize 
social  security  and  set  it  upon  a  firm,  broad 
foundation. 

The  worlUng  man  who  pays  for  old-age  in- 
surance by  regular  weekly  payroll  deductions 
should  get  what  he  is  paying  for.  Under 
the  present  system  the  Government  takes 
this  money  and  spends  It  for  anjrthlng  from 
submarines  to  flood-control  projects.  Then 
when  the  worker  reaches  the  age  of  65  and 
wants  his  Insurance  payments,  the  Govern- 
ment taxes  all  the  people  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  him  and  others. 

The  worker  will  pay  some  of  those  new 
taxes.  So  In  effect,  he  will  be  paying  twice 
for  his  social-security  benefits.  That  prob- 
lem must  be  faced  and  solved  before  it  rises 
up  to  plague  the  Nation  as  assuredly  it  will 
one  day. 

My  friends.  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for 
sound  social  security  as  long  as  I  remain  In 
Congress. 

This  is  Ed  Mastin.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


Lynch  Law  for  Dacks  and  Geese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIBCINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
I  have  prepared  entitled  "Lynch  Law  for 
Ducks  and  Geese."  It  deals  with  a  meet- 
ing of  sportsmen  in  Annapolis  for  the 
discussion  of  shooting  regulations,  at 
which  the  senior  Federal  judge  of  Mary- 
land. Hon.  William  C.  Coleman,  of  Bal- 
timore, is  alleged  to  have  made  the  as- 
tounding statement  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  enforce  the  Federal  regulations 
which  prohibit  the  shooting  of  ducks  and 
geese  over  baited  waters. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Lynch  Law  roB  DtrcKS  amo  Geisb 

For  the  past  3S  years  I  have  been  active 
In  the  cause  of  wUdllfe  conservation.  When 
I  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  senate  in 
1915  one  plank  In  my  platform  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  game  department.  It  was  my 
privilege  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate 
In  1916  to  sponsor  that  legislation.  In  1926 
Gov.  Harry  F.  Byrd  appointed  me  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  and  for  the  following  6  years 
I  headed  that  agency.  In  1934  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  to  create  a  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Wildlife  Conservation  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing 12  years  served  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  When  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Wildlife  Conservation  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  I 
was  instrumental  in  having  organized  a  Sub- 
committee on  Wildlife  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partmeiits  of  which  I  was  then  a  member. 
God  blessed  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent with  a  great  abundance  of  wildlife 
and  a  habitat  well  suited  for  its  maintenance. 
But  in  our  mad  rush  to  convert  natural  re- 
sources into  gold  we  greatly  damaged  that 
habitat  by  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the 
pollution  of  our  streams,  the  drainage  of 
marsh  areas,  and  the  erosion  of  our  topsoil 
through  Improvident  farming.  And  that 
damage  to  our  renewable  wildlife  resources 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  those  who  loved  to  hunt  and  fish, 
who  were  skilled  In  the  use  of  modem  fire- 
arms and  who  were  for  the  large  part  un- 
mindful of  the  heavy  Inroads  upon  brood 
stock  that  were  being  made. 

That  la  especially  true  of  our  migratory 
bird  population  Fortunately,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  that  natural  resource 
and  the  Importance  of  preserving  It  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  conservation-minded 
President  ratified  a  migratory  bird  treaty, 
first  with  Canada  and  then  with  Mexico,  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  gained 
the  power  through  Executive  orders  to  be 
Issued  by  the  President,  to  control  the  future 
hunting  of  migratory  birds.  The  treaty  in 
question  prohibited  all  killing  of  migratory 
birds  except  to  the  extent  thereafter  author- 
ized by  Executive  orders  of  the  President. 

In  the  years  Inunedlately  following  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty  the  supply  of 
migratory  birds  and  especially  of  ducks  and 
geese  was  still  so  plentiful  that  liberal  regu- 
lations for  hunting  were  Issued.  The  sea- 
son was  90  days,  the  bag  limit  was  25  per 
day  on  ducks  and  4  jaer  day  on  geese  and 
it  was  permissible  to  shoot  over  baited 
waters.  The  destruction  under  that  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  some  adverse  breed- 
ing seasons  and  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
drainage  of  nesting  and  feeding  marshes, 
made  curtailment  In  hunting  privileges  an 
absolute  necessity.  That  curtailment,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  by  the  passage  of 
the  Pittman -Robertson  Act.  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  distinguished  late  Sena- 
tor Pittman,  to  create  funds  for  the  States 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  game  supply 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Act 
which  was  sponsored  by  my  House  Select 
Committee  on  Wildlife  Conservation  to  cre- 
ate a  special  fund  aU  of  which  would  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  migratory  birds.  And 
during  the  depression  years  those  funds  were 
augmented  by  allocation  of  special  relief 
funds  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  ref- 
uge areas  in  the  United  States. 

Sportsmen  Interested  In  the  problem  of 
saving  our  duclu  and  geese  organized  a  splen- 
did association  which  they  call  DiKks  Un- 
limited. That  organization  has  used  money 
raised   in   the  United  States   primarily   for 


the  purpose  of  developing  and  protecting 
essential  breeding  areas  In  Canada. 

But.  in  spite  of  all  of  these  efforts,  our  sup- 
ply of  ducks  and  geese  has  continued  to  de- 
cline and  further  restrictions  had  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  kill  to  keep  the  essential 
brood  stock  from  being  exterminated.  The 
very  destructive  practice  of  luring  ducks  and 
geese  to  the  blind  by  the  use  of  com  and 
chopped  sweetpotatoes  was  prohibited. 
Shooting  after  4  p.  m.  when  ducks  were  re- 
turning to  their  feeding  areas  was  proiUblted. 
The  dally  bag  limit  on  ducks  was  reduced 
to  four  and  the  open  season  reduced  to  30 
days. 

These  restrictions  upon  the  kill  would 
have  been  effective  but  for  an  unfortunate 
development  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
a  deplorable  disregard  for  constituted  au- 
thority, to  say  nothing  of  a  disregard  for 
the  future  of  a  great  natural  resource.  Well- 
informed  witnesses  testifying  this  year  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Wildlife  esti- 
mated the  unlawful  kill  at  25  percent  of 
the  total  kill.  It  naturaUy  follows  if  that 
type  of  lawlessness  could  be  stamped  out 
we  could  either  have  a  longer  season  and 
a  more  liberal  bag  limit  for  legitimate  shoot- 
ers or  we  could  to  that  extent  increase  the 
available  supply. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement  which  was  urgently  needed, 
the  Congress  last  year  Increased  the  price  of 
the  duck-stamp  licenses  from  f  1  to  $2  which 
doubled  the  funds  avaUable  to  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  the  employment  of  en- 
forcement agents  In  the  field.  Those  agents. 
whUe  still  entirely  too  few  In  number,  have 
shown  a  commendable  activity  in  appre- 
hending violators  but  unfortunately  in  some 
Jurisdictions  they  have  encountered  Federal 
Judges  who.  instead  of  discharging  their 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  law  as  well  as  set- 
ting an  example  for  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  have  deliberately  adopted  a  con- 
trary course. 

A  notable  example  is  Hon.  William  C. 
Coleman,  of  Baltimore.  Maryland's  senior 
Federal  Judge.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Conservation  Mews  of 
the  National  wildlife  Federation,  a  pri- 
vately flnanced  institute  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  America's  renewable  wildlife 
resources.  It  relates  to  a  recent  meeting  of 
sportsmen  or  those  who  claim  that  title.  In 
Baltimore  at  which  the  shooting  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

"MASTLANS  WATZarOWL  icxTmie  A  tiov 

"The  waterfowl  forum  recently  conducted 
at  Annapolis,  Md..  turned  Into  a  riot  and 
bitter  criticism  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  reports  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  out- 
lined the  status  of  waterfowl  as  determined 
by  the  winter  surveys  In  order  to  give  the 
Marylanders  the  picture  and  then  threw  the 
meeting  open  for  dlsctisslon.  Hon.  WUUam 
C.  Coleman.  Maryland's  senior  Federal  Judge, 
was  the  leader  in  leveling  criticism  at  ths 
waterfowl  management  progi^m.  He  fa- 
vored baiting  ducks  throughout  the  area, 
claiming  that  95  percent  of  the  ducks  killed 
in  Maryland  are  shot  over  baited  waters  any- 
vray.  He  called  for  a  longer  season  of  60 
to  70  days  with  rest  days  and  a  larger  bag 
limit  than  4,  stating  that  4  ducks  are  not 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  out 
hunting.  He  stated  further  that  the  district 
attorney  had  come  to  his  office  about  a 
month  ago  with  67  cases  of  baiting  ducks, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bring 
them  to  trial.  With  only  a  few  exceptions 
the  meeting  seemed  to  be  unanimous — so  far 
as  expressions  were  made — In  favor  of  a  long- 
er season  for  more  kUllng  of  ducks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  It  was  put  to  an 
expression  and  it  voted  in  favor  of  more 
shooting  days  and  a  bigger  bag,  in  epite  of 
the   warning   that    this   might   result   in   a 
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ckMcd  ieascn  for  1951  Glenn  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  t^e  Maryland  Leagvie  of  Sportsmen 
and  well-kno»-n  manufactiirer  of  aircraft. 
was  anjong  the  few  who  ureed  thc«e  present 
to  temper  their  demands  and  listen  to  rea- 
son J  Hammond  Brown  said  In  his  news- 
paper stonr  corertng  the  meeting,  "there  is 
little  doubt  that,  if  the  Federal  authorities 
satisfied  the  demands  made  at  the  meeting. 
tBOaa  ot  the  continent's  i  waterfowl)  popula- 
ttoo  would  be  wiped  out  utterly  within  30 

i  am  Inserting  this  statement  In  the  CoM- 
csrs?TON.\i.  RxcocD  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  million  true  sportsmen  of  America  In 
order  that  they  may  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  us  In  sav- 
ing cur  ducks  and  geese.  If  this  notice  to 
tlie  Federal  Judges  of  the  United  States 
proves  to  be  Inadequate.  I  shall  at  some  ap- 
propriate time  present  to  the  Senate  a  de- 
tailed account  of  every  violation  In  which  a 
Federal  Judge  Ignores  his  oath  of  office. 
Ignores  the  Constitution.  Ignores  statutory 
law.  and  metes  out  lynch  law  to  the  ducks 
and  geeee. 


The  Role  of  tb«  Democrat  in  World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  coixsent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  remarks  I  made  on 
May  19  before  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Club,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
on  the  role  of  the  Democrat  In  world 
affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Lehman  and  I  both  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  witti 
you  tonight,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
yotir  very  friendly  welcome.  Neither  of  us  is 
•  stranger  among  you.  The  only  new  aspect 
of  this  occasion  Is  my  being  Introduced  to 
you  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. That  makes  this  a  special  occasion  At 
least,  coming  here  as  a  Senator  ought  to 
make  me  feel  a  little  different.  But  to  tell 
the  truth.  It  doeai.  t.  It  merely  feels  good,  as 
It  always  does,  to  be  among  friends. 

I  never  fail  to  obtain  a  great  satisfaction 
from  meeting  with  the  National  Democratic 
Women  s  Club,  and  to  see  this  continuing 
evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Your  organizauon  Is  a  witness  to  the 
leading  part  which  the  women  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  now  playing  In  the  affairs  of 
the   Nation. 

It  has  not  always  been  bo.  I  recall  that 
as  recently  as  25  years  ago  women,  at  least 
In  my  State,  were  given  virtually  no  place 
In  the  party  organization.  They  had  little 
or  no  representation  on  the  State  committee, 
and  their  political  Influence  was  almost 
negligible.  It  was  only  when  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  was  elected  Governor  In  1928,  that 
the  Importance  of  women  as  a  political  force 
was  recfjgnlzed  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  demand  full  participation  In  the  political 
organizations  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Rooaeveli,  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr  ,  Mra. 
BaiTlman.  Mrs.  Good.  Miss  Marbury.  Mrs. 
OTJiy.  and  others,  women  were  Onally  given 
•qual  representauon  on  the  SUte  commit- 
tee. But  Jt  took  a  lot  of  flRhtin :  with  o'.d- 
Hiw   Dolltical    le;  c'-rs  to   acj  niailsh   thu. 


The  title  I  originally  gave  to  my  remarks 
tonight  was  The  Democratic  Woman  in 
Woman  In  World  Affairs.  I  hope  ycu  wUl 
not  be  too  displeased  if  I  change  this  title 
a  little,  and  speak  on  the  Democrat  in 
World  Affairs.  I  really  cannot  see  the  dif- 
ference between  the  role  of  a  democratic 
woman  and  the  role  of  a  Democrat  period. 
So.  tonight.  I  shall  speak  to  you  not  as 
women  but  as  citizens,  as  citizens  who  have 
had  the  sound  Judgment  to  aline  themselves 
with  the  Democratic  Party. 

Titles  [.iven  to  speeches  are  not  taken  se- 
riously anyway,  certainly  not  by  the  speak- 
er. Those  of  you  who  have  re«d  the  life  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist 
leader,  may  recall  Mr.  Garrison's  famous 
remark  when  he  was  invited  by  an  organi- 
zation— perhaps  it  was  a  woman's  club — to 
make  a  speech,  and  was  asked  whether  he 
could  speak  on  some  topic  other  than  abo- 
lition, and  if  so.  what  his  lecture  fee  would 
be.  Garrison's  reply  was.  "If  I  speak  on 
abolition,  I  will  charge  no  fee.  If  I  speak 
on  any  other  topic,  my  fee  is  $200.  But 
whatever  the  topic.  I  assure  you  "that  the 
subject  will  be  the  same." 

So  tonight,  although  I  have  changed  the 
topic,  the  subject  will  certainly  be  the  same. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  never  given  as  much 
attention  to  world  affairs  as  we  should.  The 
fact  that  our  immediate  neighbors  both  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  us  were  and  are 
good  n'-'ighbors.  and  the  fact  that  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west  we  bordered  on  vast 
oceans,  gave  us  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
detachment  from  world  affairs.  This  illu- 
sion of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  re.'.ected  In  the  policy  of  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  became  the  principal  pro- 
tagonist, the  policy  called  isolationism. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Isolationist 
policy  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  feelings  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  during  the  twenties. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  not  the  originator  of 
even  the  name  fcr  the  Isolationist  policy. 
The  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  might 
both  be  horrified  to  know  that  the  term 
••isolationism"  was  actually  borrowed  from 
Great  Britain.  Around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  British  foreign  minister.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  father  of  the  Neville  Cham- 
berlain of  Munich  fame,  called  upon  his 
country  to  hold  Itself  aloof  from  the  quar- 
rels and  alliances  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent, and  to  remain  wrapped  In  what  he 
called  "splendid  isolation."  England,  at  the 
peak  of  her  power  after  the  Napoleonic  and 
post-Napoleonic  wars,  regarded  the  English 
Channel  and  the  British  Navy  as  certain 
guarantiee  that  this  splendid  Isolation 
could  never  be  violated. 

England,  of  course,  was  awakened  from 
her  dream  of  isolation  not  long  afterward, 
but  not  until  her  Isolationism  had  very 
nearly  destroyed  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
freedom-loving  world. 

We  In  America  were  awakened  from  otir 
dream  of  Isolation,  too.  But  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  great  courage  and  foresight 
of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  we,  too.  might 
have  been  engixlfed  and  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  Western  World  with  us. 
Happily  we  awakened  Just  In  time.  But  to- 
day there  are  those  who  would  have  us  re- 
turn to  the  same  Illusion  which  once  almost 
spelled  our  doom. 

Our  modern-day  liolatlonlsta.  however,  are 
not  quite  as  simple  or  as  consistent  as  the 
Isolationists  of  20  years  ago.  The  current 
crop  of  Isolationists  are  only  partial  Isola- 
tionists. They  are  opposed  to  helping  west- 
em  Europe  economically,  because,  they  con- 
tend. It  Is  a  waste  of  money.  They  are  also 
opposed  to  helping  western  Europe  mili- 
tarily because,  they  say.  that.  toci.  is  a  waste 
of  money.  But  they  are  not  absolutely  op- 
posed to  helping  Europe. 


Oh.  no.  They  are  wlllln?  to  help  western 
Europe  help  us  against  Ru.-sia.  providing  ihe 
following  conditions  are   net: 

1.  That  western  Europe  agrees  to  pay  ua 
back  for  all  our  help. 

2.  That  western  Europe  vgrees  not  to  ship 
Into  the  United  States  any  goods  that  can 
compete  with  American  geods. 

3  That  Europe  agrees  to  buy  from  us  most 
of  our  surplu.ses. 

4  That  western  Europe  agrees  to  discon- 
tinue much  of  its  normal  trade  with  eastern 
Europe. 

5.  And.  finally,  that  western  European 
countries  agree  to  make  a  1  the  changes  in 
their  political  and  economl:  philosophy  that 
certain  political  sages  In  tills  country  think 
are  desirable  for  Europe. 

So  the  latter-day  Isolatioi  ists  are  willing  to 
save  Europe  from  Russia,  tut  only  on  terms 
which  no  self-respecting  European  nation 
outside  the  Iron  curtain  cDUId  ever  accept. 

That,  in  essence,  Is  the  European  policy 
of  the  Isolationists.  But,  for  Asia,  the  Iso- 
lationists have  quite  a  diff  -rent  policy.  For 
that  continent,  the  policy  changes  from  timid 
to  bold,  and  from  haltin »  to  headstrong. 
Into  those  distant  ^arts,  the  isolationists 
would  send  troops,  guns,  ph.nes.  ships,  naval, 
air.  and  military  missions,  ind  dollars  with- 
out limit.  They  would  tl.us  refrain  from 
helping  the  traditionally  democratic  govern- 
ments In  Europe,  and  woul'l  Instead  commit 
our  resources  to  the  suppon  of  an  autocratic 
regime  which  has  a  politlcil  structure,  but 
no  people,  the  Chine.se  Government  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek 

For  those  who  disagree  with  these  For- 
mosa flrsters.  for  those  who  point  out  that 
such  a  policy  has  no  hope  of  syccess  but 
can  only  lead  to  the  catastiophe  of  war,  and 
war  on  the  worst  possible  terms,  the  isola- 
tionists reply  with  accusftlons  that  their 
critics  are  Communists  or  are  following  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  that  the  neolsola- 
tlonlsts  are  able  to  stir  up  this  entire  coun- 
try, and  place  our  entire  foreign  policy  la 
Jeopardy  with  unsupported  accusations  of 
communism  rampant  In  the  State  Depart- 
r-ent.  based  solely  on  the  ( ircumstance  that 
the  State  Department  opposes  our  total  In- 
volvement In  a  hopeless  adventure  In  China. 
What  Is  the  main  evidence  against  the  State 
Department?  The  main  evidence  is  that  the 
Communists  also  oppose  giving  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

But  it  is  an  equally  Interesting  fact— and 
yet  seldom  noted— that  In  Europe  the  Com- 
munists favor  almost  exact  y  the  same  policy 
that  our  isolationists  do.  Fhe  Communists, 
too.  are  asralnst  the  Marshal  plan,  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  arrru  -aid  program.  Is 
this  not  evidence,  by  the  sa  ne  sort  of  reason- 
ing that  Is  now  so  current,  that  Senator  Ma- 
lone  and  Senator  Wherxt  and  Senator  Jcn- 
KTM.  are  following  the  Comtiunlst  Party  line? 
I.  for  one.  am  willing  to  absolve  them  of  such 
an  accusation.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  be  Investigated  on  his  basis.  Still  I 
fall  to  see  why  sauce  for  th  j  goose  Isn't  sauce 
for  the  gander,  too. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  given  the  Impression 
that  this  latter-day  Isolationism  Is  a  phi- 
losophy peculiar  to  or  Is  even  exclusively 
Identified  with  the  Republican  Party.  Cer- 
tainly we  Democrats  have  our  own  neolsola- 
tionlst  fringe.  But  the  Democratic  Party 
as  such  stands  for  an  enllgltened  and  liberal 
foreign  policy,  but  a  forelg  i  policy  based  uu 
bipartisan  support. 

I.  myself,  am  a  firm  believer  In  a  forward- 
looking  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  think 
that  In  the  present  state  3f  the  world,  we 
must  show  as  little  disunity  on  foreign  p.i:ic7 
as  possible.  I  know  that  o  i  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  policy,  tie  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people — of  what- 
ever political  party— are  ftrrily  united.  They 
are  united  for  the  dcienie  no»  only  of  our 
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way  of  life  but  of  the  right  of  every  people 
to  be  secure  from  external  aggression. 

This  singleness  of  sentiment  in  our  coun- 
try Is  reflected  In  the  present  bipartisan 
forelf^n  policy  in  the  Congress.  I  wuit  to 
emphasize  that  this  bipartisan  policy  was 
not  and  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  price 
of  surrender  of  vital  principles.  But  the  bi- 
partisan policy  does  require  some  compro- 
mise. Just  as  world  peace  requires  a  degree 
of  compromise.  We  should  be  willing  to 
make  proper  concessions  both  at  home  and 
abroad  where  necessary  to  win  or  to  secure 
peace  with  Justice.  Flexibility  Is  a  mark  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness. 

But  the  Isolationists  wa«it  compromise 
neither  on  the  home  front  nor  on  the  world 
front  Thumbing  their  noses  at  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  demand  Its  unconditional 
surrender  They  want  no  part  of  this  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy. 

They  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  as  they  are  to  the 
views  of  Secretary  Acheson.  They  are  the 
true  irreconcilables,  whose  attitude  Is  Just 
as  Intransigent  at  one  pole  as  Is  the  attitude 
of  the  Communists  at  the  other:  as  I  have 
Just  Indicated,  these  two  extremes  meet 
more  than  occasionally. 

But  I  have  talked  enough  about  the  Isola- 
tionists. I  haven't  talked  at  all  about  our 
positive  role  in  world  affairs  or  the  role 
which  the  rest  of  us  mu.st  play  In  order 
to  enable  our  country  to  discharge  Its 
Ine'.itable  responsibility  In  the  present 
world  situation. 

We  must  reject,  rot  only  passively  but 
actively,  the  Inconsistent  philosophy  of  the 
Isolationists.  We  must  oppose  and  break 
the  relgn  of  terror  which  these  harbingers 
of  hysteria  have  succeeded  In  setting  loose 
In  this  country. 

We  must  support  with  all  our  vigor  and 
energy  the  democratic  principles  which  we 
advocate  In  the  world  today.  Civil  rights 
and  human  rights  for  all  our  people  here 
at  home  and  for  all  the  peoples  everywhere 
In  the  world  must  constitute  our  platform  In 
world  affairs. 

We  must  support  the  principle  of  world 
cooperation  for  peace  with  Justice,  of  Inti- 
mate cooperation  with  all  freedom-loving 
peoples,  and  of  guarded  cooperation  with  all 
others  In  the  Interests  of  peace  and  world 
security,  for  each  as  well  as  for  all. 

We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  surrender 
some  of  the  extreme  aspects  of  national 
sovereignty  In  favor  of  world  peace  and 
order.  This  Is  the  bsislc  principle  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  the  only  way  to  a 
lasting  peace.  Just  as  State's  rights  have 
had  to  yield  In  some  respects  to  national 
rights,  so  national  rights  must  also  give 
way.  under  all  necessary  safeguards,  of 
course,  to  world  rights.  These  are  concepts 
even  more  basic  today  than  national  rights. 
Our  banner  In  world  affairs  must  be  human 
rights. 

In  passing  I  might  mention  an  interna- 
tional agreement  which  Is.  at  this  time,  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  which  has  been  at- 
tacked In  some  legal  quarters  as  a  partial 
surrender  of  our  sovereignty.  I  refer  to  the 
Genocide  Pact.  This  great  and  historic 
document  declares  It  to  be  an  International 
crime  wilfully  to  destroy  groups  of  Individ- 
uals because  of  their  race,  creed,  or  color, 
or  to  inflict  conditions  leading  to  the  de- 
struction of  such  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  Genocide  Pact  is  to  out- 
law such  bestial  crimes  as  the  mass  murder  of 
the  Jews  of  Germany  and  of  eastern  Europe. 
It  would  also  place  beyond  the  pale  of  organ- 
ized and  civilized  society  such  destruction  of 
peoples  as  Is  now  said  to  be  going  on  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  In  the  Ukraine  and  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  this  Pact 
will  be  approved.  For  the  United  S*r."38  to 
reliise  to  approve  It.  mrialy  because  it  In- 
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Tolves  the  surrender  to  an  international  body 
of  the  right  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  such  cilmes 
within  another  country — e;en  within  our 
own  country — Is  a  sorry  reCectlon  not  only 
upon  our  democracy  but  upon  our  sense  of 
Justice.  I  hope  that  you  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  entire  Nation,  and  all  like- 
minded  Individuals  of  all  parties,  will  Insist 
that  the  Genocide  Pact  be  approved  without 
further  delay. 

I  have  not  tried  tonight  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete description  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
our  proper  role  In  world  affairs.  I  have 
merely  sketched  In  a  few  high  lights,  some 
of  the  more  Important  obligations  which  we 
as  citizens  and  as  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  assume. 

We  are  In  this  undertaking  together— as  fel- 
low Democrats,  as  fellow  citizens,  and  as  fel- 
low human  beings.  There  are  really  no  party 
lines.  State  lines,  or  national  lines  across 
which  the  perils  of  this  day  will  not  pass.  If 
we  would  save  ourselves  from  deadly 
danger — and  I  believe  It  Is  a  danger  far  great- 
er than  that  which  has  ever  been  faced  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world  In  my  time  and 
perhaps  in  all  time — we  must  accept  and  seek 
-the  help  of  all  men  and  women  of  good  will, 
of  every  part  of  our  cotintry  and  of  every 
part  of  the   world. 


Compulsory  FEPC  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  cEoaciA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senate  in  Mourning."  from  th© 
Washington  Star  of  May  21,  1950,  relat- 
ing to  a  proposed  compulsory  FEPC  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  in  Motrajraio 

Having  never  been  among  those  who  be- 
lieve or  who  profess  to  believe  that  a  com- 
pulsory FEPC  law  would  be  good  legislation, 
this  newspaper  is  not  to  be  listed  among 
those  mourning  lu  defeat  In  the  Senate. 
The  most  sincere  believer  in  the  merits  of 
FEPC,  however,  would  be  hard  put  to  Join 
in  the  Senate  grieving. 

The  FEPC  defeat  came  in  the  form  of  faU- 
xxre  to  adopt  a  proposal  to  limit  debate  on 
a  motion  to  call  up  the  FEPC  bill.  The  vote 
was  52  for  and  32  against.  Since  64  favor- 
able votes  were  needed  to  invoke  cloture, 
this  means  that  FEPC  Is  dead  for  this  session. 
Majority  Leader  Lucas  talks  bravely  of  trying 
apaln,  but  the  plain  fact  Is  tliat  the  FEPC 
advocates  have  not  the  necessary  votes,  and 
ttey  know  It. 

In  the  Star's  opinion  not  more  than  a  cor- 
poral s  guard  of  Senators  really  believe  In 
and  want  to  adopt  a  compulsory  FEPC.  No 
other  Issue  has  been  so  shot  through  with 
partisan  politics  as  this  one.  and  that  Is 
something  which  has  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when.  In  the  wake  of  the  vote,  the  sena- 
torial pot  begins  to  call  the  kettle  black. 

The  Republicans  obviously  are  trying  to 
make  ail  of  the  political  capital  they  can  out 
of  the  administrations  embarrassment. 
The  President  has  put  FEPC  at  the  head  of 
his  clvll-rights  program,  although  It  Is  by 
far  the  most  objectionable  of  those  pro- 
posals. When  the  test  came  only  19  Demo- 
cratic   Eruatcrs    voted    for    cloture    and    26 


Tcted  against.  8o  It  is  not  surprising,  otar 
politics  being  what  they  are,  that  the  Repub- 
licans should  be  pounding  the  partisan 
drums. 

Senator  Tatt  is  taking  the  lead.  He  points 
out,  in  doleful  tones,  that  the  Democrats 
could  muster  only  35  percent  of  their  total 
strength  fcr  clottire,  that  the  President  did 
not  put  pressure  on  his  party  members,  that 
Majority  Leader  Lucas  did  not  bring  up 
FEPC  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  etc 
But  how  Is  this  to  be  taken?  Senator  Tait 
heretofore  has  advocated  a  voluntary  FEPC. 
Does  he  now  favor  compulsion?  Would  he 
vote  for  such  a  bill  on  a  final  test?  On  both 
coiints  the  true  answer  probably  is  no.  The 
Ohio  Senator,  by  Implication,  rebtikes  the 
President  for  not  putting  pressure  on  the 
Democrats.  Would  he  feel  the  same  way  If 
the  Issue  had  been  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  President  had  refrained  from 
pressuring  the  Democrats?  And  why  chide 
Senator  LtJCAS  for  waiting  to  bring  up  FEPC? 
The  votes  for  cloture  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming  at  any  time,  and  to  have 
brought  FEPC  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  would  have  delayed  and  might  have 
killed  other  more  Important  legislation. 

So  as  the  Senate  goes  Into  mourning  over 
this  matter  the  people  have  reasons  to  frown 
on  the  whole  performance.  It  Is  a  p>erforni- 
ance  which,  on  both  aides  of  the  aisle,  un- 
masks politics  In  Its  drabbest  form.  The 
only  Senators  who  can  be  said  with  certainty 
to  have  voted  according  to  their  convictions 
are  the  6  Republicans  and  the  2€  Democrats 
who  combined  to  beat  the  cloture  move. 


'Who  Killed  Cock  Robmr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  -Jj. 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.     WHERRY.    Who    killed    Cock 

Robin? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Vice  President 
did  exactly  what  I  thought  he  would  do; 
he  said  he  did  not  know.  So  I  want  to 
give  him  the  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
sei-ted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wilmington  (Dal.) 
Journal-Every  Evening  for  May  20.  1950. 
The  editorial  is  headed  "Who  killed  Cock 
Robin?"  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  correctly  places 
responsibility  for  failure  of  cloture  to  be 
applied  on  the  motion  to  consider  the 
FEPC  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

Who  Killed  Cock  Robxn? 

As  a  result  of  a  test  vote  in  the  Benat* 
yesterday  the  PEP5*blll,  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's clvll-rlghts  program,  now  becomes  ofll- 
cially  "tinfinished  business."  That's  a  mis- 
nomer. The  correct  word  Is  "finished"— 
meaning  that  no  further  attempts  can  use- 
fully be  made  tLis  session  to  translate  tbm 
measure  into  law. 

We  can  xinderstand  the  disappointment 
many  persons  feel  today  ux  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  a  Democratic  Senate  to  re- 
deem one  of  the  main  pledges  of  the  Demo- 
ciratlc  Party's  platform.  But  the  vote  yester- 
day shows  well  enough  where  the  blame  lies. 
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Only  19  Democrat*  supported  the  motion  for 
cloture,  while  28  cppcscd  It.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  there  were  33  Republi- 
cans \r\  favor  and  only  6  against. 

If.  therefore,  the  FEPC  bill  Is  dead  for  this 
year — as  is  now  generally  agreed — It  was  the 
Democratic  majority  which  killed  it.  The 
record  is  clear  and  It  will  remain  there  for  all 
to  read. 

In  view  of  this  latest  development  it  may 
well  be  arked  If  President  Truman  is  still 
Insisting,  as  he  kept  repeating  on  his  non- 
political  western  tour,  that  the  present 
Democratic  Congress  is  infinitely  better  than 
Its  Republican-controlled  predecessor.  And, 
by  the  way.  who  are  the  ol)structionists  now? 


Grievances  of  the  American  C'oamber  of 
Coacmerce  of  Morocco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILE 


1 


OF  WtSCONSIN 

TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  ^legislative  day  of 
V/ednesday.  March  29  *,  19  JO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  paf?e 
25  of  the  House  statement  reeardin? 
treaty  compliance,  especially  that  part 
statuig: 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of 
•  reassuring  letter  of  May  5.  1950.  from  Ad- 
mlnistrr.tcr  Kcffman  •  •  •  which  letter 
Is  quoted. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  quoted  as  saying: 

A  similar  aT.endment  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  in 
▼lew  of  arrangements  made  with  the  French 
Gcvernment  to  deal  with  this  situation  by 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  ECA.  These  arrant5ement8 
have  teen  operating  since  December  31,  K49. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  on  May  12.  1950.  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Comm'-rce  of  Morocco,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerc3. 
This  gentleman  says: 

The  entire  membership  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Ccui.—.erce  of  Morocco  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  formal  claim  had  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  our  grievances  had 
been  or  were  b«i»ig  remedied  by  official  action 
In  Morocco  or  In  Paris.  You  will  recall  that 
similar  claim."!  have  been  made  each  time 
Congress  became  Interested  in  the  Moroccan 
situation  to  the  point  of  seriously  considering 
legislation  that  will  remedy  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce lists  11  prievances  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  been  unable  to 
rem.?dy.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  convinc3 
anyone  who  reads  it  that  the  conference 
decision  unfortunately  relied  too  fully 
on  ECA  and  State  Department  state- 
ments. 

A5  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  averse  to 
restrictions  in  appropriation  measures 
which  bring  about  results  that  are  more 
appropriate  in  authorization  acts.  In 
this  case,  however,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  hit 
committee  take  cognizance  of  these  two 
dccumtnts  and  remedy  once  and  for  all 


the  rank  Injustice  which  they  Indicate 
and  which  the  Senate  was  unfortunately 
deterred  from  remedying  by  action  of  the 
conference  whose  report  is  before  us  now, 
I  ask  that  these  documents  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   hearings   on    the   Foreign   Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1950] 

Treaty  compliance:  The  Senate  version 
(sec.  106)  sovght  to  add  to  the  act  (sec.  115) 
a  provision  forbidding  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  by  any  country  having  a 
dependent  area  which  fails  to  comply  with 
treaty  obligations  to  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  version  (sec.  107)  also  sought  to  add 
a  provision  to  the  act  stating:  "The  terms 
of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  and 
any  participating  country  are  parties  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  until  super- 
seded by  a  new  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate 
unless,  prior  thereto.  It  expires  by  Its  own 
terms." 

The  HcuoC  version  contained  no  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  them. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  designed  to  deal  with  a  situation 
In  Morocco,  where  a  number  of  Americans 
have  complained  of  alleged  discriminatory 
RCts  of  local  officials  against  United  States 
nationals  engaged  In  business.  This  topic 
was  discussed  briefly  above  In  connection 
with  the  language  pertaining  to  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices.  As  noted,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  version,  strengthened 
at  the  Instance  of  the  House  members  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of 
a  reassuring  letter  of  May  5,  19G0,  from  Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman  to  the  Honorable  Tost 
CoNN.^iXT,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  which  letter 
Is  quoted.  (The  amendment  referred  to  la 
the  letter  Is  the  above-discussed  amend- 
ment in  the  form  prior  to  the  addition  of 
strengthening  language  in  the  committee 
of  conference )  : 

"An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
•  *  •  which  would  prohibit  release  of 
counterpart  funds  to  any  country  so  long 
as  there  exists  a  violation  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  dependent 
area  of  that  country. 

"This  amendment  is  aimed  at  alleged  dis- 
criminations against  American  businessmen 
In  Morocco.  A  similar  amendm^ent  was  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  decided  that  It  was  not 
necessary  In  view  of  arrangements  made  with 
the  French  Government  to  deal  with  this 
situation  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  ECA.  Thes« 
arrangements  have  been  operative  since  De- 
cember 31.  1949.  They  provide  a  consulta- 
tive machinery  In  which  American  consular 
representatives  can  take  part  in  the  consid- 
eration of  actions  of  the  local  French  au- 
thorities in  Morocco  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  Import  and  exchange  licenses  in 
circumstances  where  discrimination  against 
American  traders  In  the  area  la  claimed  to 
exist.  U  such  local  consultation  does  not 
satisfactorily  take  care  of  any  particular  com- 
plaint, the  matter  can  be  raised  on  a  diplo- 
matic level  with  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  this  has,  in  fact,  been  done  when  it 
appeared  necessary.  ECA  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  arrangements  should  be  adequate 
to  protect  American  citizens  against  im- 
proper discriminations,  and  that  a  manda- 
tory requirement  to  immobilize  the  entire 
counterpart  account  (which  is  used  for  Urge 
and  Important  projects  connected  with  the 
recovery  of  the  entire  FrencU  union)  is  a 
wholly  excessive  sanction. 


"Furthermore,  the  •  •■  •  amendment 
•  •  •  gives  the  Administrator  an  explicit 
basis  in  granting  dollar  assistance  or  In  act- 
ing on  proposals  to  release  counterpart,  for 
taking  action  to  see  thct  discriminatory 
business  restrictions  against  United  States 
citizens  are  terminated.  ITnder  this  provi- 
sion, I  would  consider  myst  If  bound  to  take 
suitable  action  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
tent of  this  provision  In  leases  where  it  is 
established  to  the  satisfacti  na  of  the  respon- 
sible United  States  Government  authorities 
that  such  discriminations  ere  not  corrected. 
Hence  the  •  •  •  amerdment  gives  as- 
surance that  discrlminatiors  against  Amer- 
ican businessmen  can  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  effectively." 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note 
also  of  a  mem.orandum  of  May  9.  1950,  from 
the  Department  of  State  rev  ewing  the  prob- 
lem In  detail  and  stating  tlie  same  conclu- 
sions as   the   above-cited   letter.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  above  com  nunicatlons  the 
committee  cf  conference  co  icluded  that  no 
provision  additional  to  that  .idded  to  the  act 
in  relation  to  dUcrlmlnatorj  trade  practices 
would  be  necessary. 

/Mrr.icAN  CH.^MrEii  or 
Commerce  of  Mcrccco, 
Ca:;ablanca,  May  12,  1050. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Rodes, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

ECAR  Ecb:  The  entire  membership  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Comir.erce  of  Morocco 
was  surprised  to  lenrn  that  a  formal  claim 
had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  cur  griev- 
ances had  been  or  were  being  remedied  by 
official  action  In  Morocco  or  in  Paris.  You 
will  recall  that  similar  claims  have  teen 
made  each  time  Congress  became  Interested 
in  the  Moroccan  situation  to  the  point  of  se- 
riously considering  legislation  that  will  rem- 
edy it. 

There  follows  a  list  of  current  complaint* 
which  have  not  been  remedied  and  which, 
we  are  all  convinced,  will  never  bs  remedied 
until  stiff  legislation  Is  passed  which  re- 
quires Morocco  to  live  up  to  its  treaties: 

I.  Customs  are  still  valued  by  local  author- 
ities at  the  port  of  entry,  whereas  treaties 
require  their  valuation  by  an  International 
commission  on  a  long-term  basis.  While 
these  valuations  are  not  as  flagrantly  dis- 
criminatory as  they  were  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  promised  to  remedy  them  a 
year  ago.  there  still  is  much  dlGcrlmlnatloa 
and  much  delay  in  customs  that  will  not  be 
avoided  until  treaty  provisions  are  strictly 
applied.  Furthermore,  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  refunds  of  any  of  the  over- 
assessments  which  were  admitted  by  the 
Denartment  of  State. 

n.  "Consumption  taxes"  which  applied  to 
certain  necessities  like  lubricating  oil,  sup- 
plied principally  by  the  United  States,  and 
do  not  apply  to  French  luxuries  like  furs 
and  Jewelry,  still  are  being  collected  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  In  addition  to  the 
treaty-fixed  124  percent  customs  duty  and 
despite  the  fact  that  our  members  were  ofll- 
clally  informed  In  writing  by  the  Consul 
General  that  they  were  in  no  way  required 
to  pay  these  taxes. 

III.  Final  agreement  by  the  Denartment 
of  State  with  the  Protectorate  was,  in  my 
opinion  and  that  of  the  membership,  a  com- 
plete victory  for  French  interests.  However, 
as  unfavorable  as  It  Is,  It  Is  not  being  applied 
honestly  by  Protectorate  oificlals.  Americans 
repeatedly  have  been  refused  licenses  au- 
thorized under  the  agreement,  and  licenses 
actually  granted  have  been  subjected  to  de- 
laying tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  licenses 
not  permitted  by  the  regulations  have  been 
granted  to  favored  persons. 

IV.  One  of  the  mcst  recent  cases  of  license 
refusals  is  preventing  an  American  from  ob- 
taining spare  parts  necessary  to  operate  his 
bus  line.  The  same  American  has  likewise 
been  delayed  for  months  In  obtaining  li- 
censes  fur   spare   parts   for   the   Piper   Cub 


planes  for  which  he  is  agent.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  to  cause  future  purchasers  to 
turn  to  other  makes. 

V.  Reverting  to  the  regulations  themselves, 
they  are  drawn  in  a  way  that  la  intended 
to  give  almost  all  business  to  the  French 
syndicates  and  cartels.  Most  of  the  product*, 
selected  for  unrestricted  import  are  those 
which  were  controlled  largely  by  French  in- 
terests. The  fact  that  the  list  includes  man- 
ufactured tobacco  products  should  be  ample 
proof  that  more  concern  was  shown  about 
profits  to  favored  concerns  than  to  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  the  country.  As  you 
know.  Morocco  has  ample  tobacco  manufac- 
turing facilities  for  ordinary  products.  The 
Imported  products  will  be  primarily  luxuries, 
and  will,  of  course,  profit  only  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  In  which  the  Paris  and  Nether- 
lands Bank  have  a  heavy  Interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  cotton  textiles,  used  clothing, 
and  most  other  necessities  formerly  sold  by 
Americans  still  are  under  rigid  embargo. 

VI.  The  agreement  absolutely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Independent  Americans  did 
one-third  of  Morocco's  total  Import  business 
in  1948,  when  free  competition  prevailed. 
V7e  should  have  been  assured  an  over-all  vol- 
ume that  represents  the  1948  percentage.  I 
believe  that  cur  negotiators  tried  to  make 
this  arrangement,  but  were  rebuffed  by  the 
Protectorate  government.  As  it  now  stands, 
most  of  the  business  that  we  did  with  our 
own  dollars  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  em- 
bargo. The  Influx  of  official  dollars  made 
possible  by  ECA  Is  diverted  to  our  former 
competitors.  Tills  is  done  by  claiming  a 
"historical  basis"  of  allocations  with  provi- 
sions usually  of  15  percent  of  the  total  to 
be  shared  by  all  "new  importers."  French 
new  importers  by  far  outnumber  American 
Importers.  When  one  remembers  that  Mar- 
shall-plan money  has  Increased  Imports  In 
some  categories  to  10  times  the  prewar  figure 
that  determined  the  historical  pattern.  It 
will  be  easy  to  see  how  wealthy  and  power- 
fvil  seme  of  these  cartel  members  are  becom- 
ing, while  their  former  American  competi- 
tors are  being  driven  out  of  business. 

VII.  There  are  many  other  discriminatory 
provisions  In  the  agreement.  For  instance. 
Importers  of  tractors  must  have  repair  fa- 
cilities which  the  cartel  considers  adequate. 
Since  the  cartel  members  have  large  shops 
which  were  necessitated  by  the  requirements 
to  keep  up  old  equipment  during  the  war 
and  postwar  period,  this  is  merely  another 
way  of  ruling  out  our  members.  Obviously, 
If  a  user  wishes  to  buy  tractors  and  keep 
them  up  himself,  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  this  business. 

vm.  One  of  our  members  who  represents 
Remington-Rand  consistently  receives  an 
allocation  of  official  dollars  for  office  equip- 
ment, which  is  about  one-t«nth  of  that  of 
his  French  competitor,  who  represent* 
Underwood. 

rx.  The  regulations  cite  the  Compagnle 
Jiarocalne  des  Transports  as  a  priority  user 
of  certain  products  purchased  with  ECA 
funds  This  company  was  created  by  the 
French  administration  with  the  intention  of 
giving  it  a  monopoly  on  transportation.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  legality  of  the  position  claimed 
for  It.  The  recognition  In  the  final  acTee- 
ment  is  the  first  step  toward  breakmg  down 
our  re; -.stance. 

An  example  of  how  this  company  operates 
can  be  seen  from  the  bus  situation.  Morocco 
needs  additional  bus  service  desijerately. 
Some  Americans  here  have  been  successful 
In  providing  Amerlcan-tjrpe  bus  service  with 
sup>erior  American  equipment.  They  are  un- 
able to  expand  their  services  because  the  au- 
thorities have  arbitrarily  decided  to  limit  the 
number  of  total  pa;isenger  capacity  allotted 
to  Americans  to  a  few  hundred,  while  the 
Compagnle  Marocaine  des  Transports,  a  non- 
Amerlcan  firm,  has  an  allocated  capacity  of 
17.000  seats,  of  which  only  10,000  are  in 
operation. 


X.  To  add  to  the  other  difficulties  which 
have  been  placed  in  our  way,  the  French 
Government  now  is  encouraging  barter  trans- 
actions which  are  costly  to  the  whole  French 
economy  and  which  virtually  freeze  out  nor- 
mal enterprise.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
Americans  do  not  compete  In  this,  the  prod- 
ucts offered  in  barter  are  not  Moroccan  prod- 
ucts, but  are  taken  from  other  colonial  loca- 
tions where  Americans  have  no  treaty  rights 
and  are  not  allowed  to  operate. 

XI.  During  the  discussions  that  followed 
the  State  Department's  temporary  accept- 
ance of  the  decree  of  December  28,  1948,  which 
put  a  ban  on  imports  without  offlcir.l  ex- 
change, the  American  members  of  the  so- 
called  mixed  commission,  required  that 
American  citizens  be  granted  the  right  to 
import  any  article  tliey  need  for  their  per- 
sonal use,  with  assurances  that  they  would 
not  to  be  resold.  The  Protectorate  Govern- 
ment acquiesced  to  this  clause,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  honored  in  practice.  As  soon 
as  the  Protectorate  Government  obtained  the 
State  Department's  e.rtension  of  the  pre- 
liminary acceptance  of  the  edict.  It  refused 
to  permit  the  entry  of  any  article  that  was 
not  in  the  list  of  free  imports. 

As  an  example,  Americans  have  been  and 
still  are  being,  refused  the  importation  of 
a  personal  car,  which  invariably  is  essential 
for  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Sendro,  an  American  citizen,  established 
in  transport  business  in  French  Morocco,  la 
returning  from  the  United  States  brought 
with  him  his  personal  car.  He  has  recently 
been  ordered  by  the  Cherlflan  customs  au- 
thorities to  ship  the  car  cut  and  pay  a 
fine  of  approximately  S25.  The  enclosed  let- 
ter signed  by  Mr.  Sendro  is  self-explanatory 
on  this  subject. 

Another  example  of  this  type:  In  return- 
ing from  Tangier  recently,  my  personal  car 
broke  down  In  Spanish  Morocco.  I  man- 
aged to  reach  Casablanca,  where,  upon  in- 
quiry. It  was  discovered  that  replacement 
parts  for  the  car  were  not  available  either 
in  French  Morocco  or  In  Tangier,  and  that 
their  shipment  from  the  United  States  would 
require  2  to  3  months.  As  president  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  car  was  indispensable  both  for 
my  business  as  well  as  for  the  chamber.  A 
letter  to  the  consulate  general  (copy  en- 
closed) brought  a  negative  reply  from  the 
local  customs  authorities.  Simultanecti&ly, 
a  request  to  official  Rabat  for  a  car,  even  on 
temporary  admission  until  my  car  was  re- 
paired, met  with  as  little  success.  In  the 
meantime  I  was  obliged  to  rent  a  French- 
manufactured  car  that  cost  me  $10  a  day. 
The  attitude  of  the  French  administration 
on  this  matter  is  most  Incomprehensible. 
We,  however,  can  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

In  summarizing,  you  may  be  assured  that 
any  change  in  our  situation  since  January 
1  has  been  for  the  worse,  that  no  special 
machinery  for  adjusting  claims  exists  that 
did  not  exist  before  (conferences  between 
consular  and  residency  officials  Involve  the 
same  personnel  and  lead  to  the  same  frus- 
trating re.suits  even  though  they  are  now 
called  deliberations  of  a  mixed  commis- 
sion ) :  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
obtain  reimbursements  of  the  mlUions  of 
francs  that  we  have  paid  under  protest, 
with  United  States  official  advice  to  do  so; 
and  that  nothing  is  being  done  to  ameliorate 
our  sittiation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gus  G.  Stratton. 
Pre.iident  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Morocco, 

CuAMBER  or  Commerce  of  the 

UNrrED  States  of  Amfric*. 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  17,  1950. 
ill.  Robert  E.  Rodxs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
E>CAB  Mr.  Rodes  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mo- 


rocco, of  which  Gus  G.  Stratton  Is  president, 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cordially  yours, 

Samitel  S.  Eucssoiv. 
Assistant    Manager,    Foreign    Com' 
merce  Department. 


Wisconsin  Essay  Contest  on  Employinf 
Physically  Handicapped  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UJUTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
a  wonderful  institution,  so  t/O  sp>eak— 
a  Nation-wide  essay  contest — wliich  has 
developed  in  the  crusade  for  employment 
cf  physically  handicapped  Americans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Recchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Alexander  Welet  ojf 
Employing  Physically  Handicapped 

"Hire  the  handicapped.  It's  good  btislness." 

This  Is  the  title  of  the  1950  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week,  associated  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  essay  contest  la 
open  to  students  in  public  and  private  high 
schools  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  original  es- 
says of  1,200  words  or  less  are  to  my  way 
of  thinking  a  brilliant  way  of  spotlighting 
the  attention  of  the  48  States  on  this  critical 
subject. 

As  I  was  happy  to  do  last  year,  I  shotild 
like  once  again  to  Invite  the  attention  of  th« 
Senate  to  the  splendid  way  in  which  this 
essay  contest  has  been  conducted  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Our  able  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Oscar  Rennebohm.  appointed  a 
committee  on  employment  of  the  phj^lcally 
handicapped.  Its  secretary  Is  Mr.  A.  L.  Beler. 
As  In  1949.  when  I  commented  on  this  Issue 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  feel  that  this 
committee  has  carried  through  Its  assignment 
with  exemplary  skill. 

The  State  prizes  and  honorable  mentions 
have  now  been  awarded,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  slncerest  congratulations  to  th« 
Governor's  committee,  to  the  winning 
youngsters,  to  their  proud  parents,  to  their 
teachers  and  principals,  who  also  feel  Jtistl- 
flable  pride.  I  want  too  to  express  my  fell- 
citations  to  the  Wisconsin  Association  for 
the  Disabled  which  made  available  the  Stata 
cash  prizes  as  well  as  to  the  members  of 
President  Truman's  committee,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  and  th* 
Disabled  American  Veterans  through  whose 
courT«sv  the  national  cash  prizes  were  mada 
available.  Let  me  express  by  congratula- 
tions, too,  to  the  members  of  the  Governor's 
committee  of  the  physically  handicapped,  to 
the  interagency  committee,  and  to  the  1950 
essay  contest  Judges. 

These  three  groups  comprise  an  honor  roll 
cf  some  of  Wisconsin's  most  outstanding 
citizens — men  of  all  political  faiths,  men  de- 
voted to  the  great  goal  of  the  essay  contest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  appended  to  my  statement  a 
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$50    Uz::?^     5*-i*^s     S-avtngs 

1^  ML  Bh  Clife«  5er..cr  H.gn 
ts:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  BartBQd  (ocewpanoo  real  estate. 
Oatrci. 

irtae,  t25  cash  award. 
Mhet  M'-irraj.  age  IS.  Watiwatosa 
Bfh  Scbooi — Junior  elaaa.     Parents: 
Ited  MnrraT.  (oecnqatton.  aalea 
X  Ants  ^  ■ 

Tbird  prtse.  tX  caab  award. 

Byrca  Lee  Barrtnfton.  age  17,  Little  Well 
Sdsrool.  Mantwa  mnUir  daaa.  Par- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Barrlngtoo.  (oc- 
agrlcaltare). 


pnae.  5. 


cash  award: 
aBttb.    age    17.   licDonell   Me- 
EDgh  School.  Clitppewa  FaUs,  senior 
FMenta:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leri  E.  Smith. 

icr:mo» 

Har-J:.rd    H:gh    School, 


Dooald  8.  Clow  5'..  Pranca  Semirary, 
Milwaukee 

Leon  DaTid  Hamilton,  Appleton  Senior 
Bgh  Sdtool.  Appleton. 

it.  PrancU  Seminary, 

Upacanb.  Wauwatoaa  Senior  High 
Watrvatcaa. 
Mafcr.  Hartford  High  School.  Hart- 

CTHTZTZCATZa    OF    UZXTt 

State  prize  winr.^rs  w.ll  receive  parchment 
awarda  f«g^'M  by  '.he  President  of  tne  United 
Eli'.e*.  Coetaatan-.^  selected  as  State  prize 
and  for  bonorab.e  mention  will  re- 
ecrttflcatcs  of  merit  signed  by  the  Gov. 
or  Wlsccnaln  and  the  conmuttee  chair- 


THa  coYzs^oa  s  couuiniz  ow  thi  emplot- 

MEjrr     or     THZ     niTSlCAl.LT      HA.VDICAPFD 

Oscar  Renr.«bchm,  Governor;  Harry  Lip- 
part,  chaa-man. 

Member?  Rattj  Lippart,  chairman.  Mad- 
lar.n.  C  H  Cr-.wnhart.  Madis^^n,  Ge<jrge 
Hiiberrran.  Mll-*auJte«;  Jonn  M.  Sorenxcn, 
MUwa'oJiee,  WUiiam  J.  Petersen.  Madison; 
Robert  A.  Ewena.  Mlivauitee;  WUliam  P. 
PatiUcea.  Madison.  Harry  A.  Nelson.  Mll- 
vaukee;  WUiiam  H  Slemerlng.  Madison;  A. 
D.  KtooI.  Milwaukee;  Ben  E.  Kuechle.  Wau- 
aau;  D.  Weaton  Oay,  Milwaukee;  Arthur  P. 
Treblicrxrk.  Madlaon;  Jack  Spor»,  M.Iwaukee; 
Robert  W.  Hansen.  Milwaukee;  Max  Nlnman. 
Reedaburp  Fred  MacMlUan.  Madison.  Billo 
gwanton.  Madiacn;  O.  H  F.enzke.  Madison; 
Joeepb  O.  Mackin.  Marinette;  Mark  R. 
Byen.  Wausau;  Sid  Bliss.  Janesvllle;  A.  L. 
BcUr,   secretary.    Madison. 

iirrta-AcDfcT  coatMrma 

Bcndl,  Veterans'  Administration: 
Br'^jwn,  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
L.  T  Burdick,  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice; MdX  Hays.  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service. 

cs^AT  cojrrBrr  Jtrocts,   i»so 

Hon.  Lyall  T.  Beggs.  past  national  com- 
mander. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Hon. 
Walter  S  Bottslord.  secretary.  Wlsccnsla 
Free  Library  Commlailon  Hon.  Harry  J. 
Burczyk  r-.rnmlssloner.  Industrial  Commls- 
alun  ux  Wiscjusio. 


CASH     PaiZK    DONOa 

Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Disabled, 
R   E   Ba.l:.ette.  president. 

That  Is   Wht   thi  Impaled   Woaxra   Doss 
BrTTTK  Work 

(By  BetoY  Barland.  Eau  Claire  iWU  i  Senior 
High  School;  David  Barnes,  principal; 
Ethel  M.  King.  English  Instructor) 

Amertea  cannot  be  called  the  land  of  op- 
pcrtunity  unless  It  means  an  opportunity  for 
ail  people  regardless  of  whether  they  have  a 
physical  disability  or  not.  Each  year  ap- 
proximately 250  .OCO  more  men  and  women  are 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  handicapped. 
These  .Americans  have  as  much  right  to  be 
Independent  and  self-supporting  to  their 
fullest  capacities  as  they  have  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  worship.  The  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  Job  Is  a  very  serious  one  for 
these  people.  The  American  system  of  in- 
itiative and  free  enterprise  Is  not  working 
for  them  if  they  faU  to  find  some  sort  of 
Job  with  which  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  fanoilies. 

Todays  handicapped  have  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States  Government.  For  more 
than  26  years  there  have  been  rehabilitation 
programa  going  on  in  one  form  or  another. 
Sometimes  the  progess  has  been  slow,  but  it 
has  always  been  going  forward.  Now  today, 
thanks  to  several  bills  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  provides  "an  effective  Job  coun- 
seling— service,"  many  more  of  the  nation's 
handicapped  are  finding  good  Jobs.  The 
heaviest  burden  of  the  disabled  Is  their  idle- 
ness. Through  the  rehabilitation  programs 
they  can  have  the  privilege  of  going  forth 
each  day  to  their  chosen  work.  That  is  the 
greatest  gift  that  free  men  may  enjoy  In  a 
democratic  ecclety.  There  are  no  financial 
yardsticks  to  measure  the  difference  be- 
tween a  self-reliant,  happy  worker  carrying 
his  own  responsibilities,  and  a  glum,  de- 
pressed citizen  depending  on  others  for  his 
everyday  needs.  The  difference  Is  more  than 
In  dollars  and  cents.  It  Is  In  happiness,  good 
citizenship,  and  social  usefulness. 

Rehabilitation  means  the  "restoring  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental, 
vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of  which 
they  are  capable."  The  services  provided  by 
this  program  vary  with  the  individuals  who 
are  served;  but  in  each  case  the  particular 
difficulties  and  aptitudes  of  the  f>ersons  con- 
cerned are  the  factors  which  determine  which 
services  are  necessary.  One  person  may  need 
an  artlflclal  limb,  another  may  need  Just  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  While  one  may  need  train- 
ing for  a  Job.  another  may  need  Just  a  change 
In  the  type  of  work  he  is  doing.  No  Job  can 
be  considered  entirely  suitable  for  a  given 
person  until  his  remaining  abilities  have 
been  found  sufficient  for  that  Job.  When 
the  handicapped  person  is  properly  trained 
and  properly  placed,  he  can  work  as  well  as 
anybody.  Production  records  prove  It.  It's 
not  what  a  man  has  lost,  but  what  he  has 
left  that  Is  Important.  With  proper  place- 
ment, disability  disappears  as  a  Job  factor. 
The  ability  to  do  a  thing  Is  much  more  Im- 
portant than  the  disability. 

Before  the  war.  the  normal  tendency  of 
the  employer  was  to  place  the  impaired 
worker  in  clerical  or  sedentary  work.  How- 
ever, times  have  chanfjed.  and  the  handi- 
capped are  now  taking  the  actual  manu- 
facturing and  productive  Jobs.  During  the 
war  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  man- 
p<jwer,  an  armed  America,  stimulated  with 
the  urgency  for  maximum  production, 
scraped  the  bottom  of  her  manpower  barrel 
and  uncovered  a  veritable  gold  mine.  The 
handicapped  were  called  at  last  to  the  pro- 
duction benches,  because  there  was  no  one 
else.  In  the  war  years  there  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Impaired  workers  work- 
ing in  war  plants.  Their  performance  was 
praised  by  the  management,  and  they  made 
a  marked  contribution  toward  the  winning 
of  the  war. 


During  these  hard-pressed  yenrs.  the  em- 
ployer found  out  a  great  deal  about  the 
Impaired  worker.  I  any  Jobs  thought  pre- 
viously to  need  two  1  ands,  were  found  to  be 
done  Just  as  well  with  one  hand  and  a  hook. 
In  quite  a  number  of  Jobs  it  was  found  out 
shat  the  handicapped  do  better.  For  In- 
stance, midgets  were  found  to  t*;  very  use- 
ful and  suitable  for  working  In  small  spaces. 
The  blind  have  developed  an  almost  '"super- 
sensitive" feeling  in  their  fingers,  doing  very 
well  In  Jobs  requiring  a  highly-developed 
sense  of  touch.  The  deaf  do  very  well  in 
large,  noisy  factories  where  the  noise  doesn't 
bother  them,  permitting  them  to  concen- 
trate much  belter.  There  is  much  less 
nervous  strain  on  the  deaf  in  these  Jobs 
than  there  Ls  on  the  normal  worker.  In 
having  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  or  ears,  or 
having  lost  a  limb,  the  Impaired  worker 
seems  to  have  gained  courage,  stamina,  re- 
sponsibility, mental  alertness,  and  stronger 
motivation.  Most  Individuals  use  less  than 
10  percent  of  their  physical  potentials. 
Only  In  emergencies  do  they  call  on  all  of 
their  tremendous  reserves.  When  one  organ 
is  Injured,  nature  automatically  compen- 
sates psychologically.  The  same  occurs 
with  the  loss  of  skills  and  abilities.  When 
greater  demands  are  placed  on  the  differ- 
ent limbs,  they  become  more  sensitive. 
Fingers  become  dextrous,  arms  and  shoulder 
muscles  are  abnormally  powerful.  That  Is 
why  the  Impaired  worker  does  better  work. 

A  national  survey  was  conducted  recently 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  was 
so  organized  that  the  difference  between  the 
impaired  and  the  unimpaired  worker  was 
focused  solely  on  the  existence  of  the  im- 
pairment. He  was  matched  with  someone 
of  his  own  approximate  age  and  work  ex- 
perience. Tliese  are  the  results  of  the 
survey : 

1.  Handicapped  workers  come  to  work 
regularly:  55  percent  were  absent  less  fre- 
quently than  the  able-bodied.  Forty  per- 
cent had  the  same  record,  and  5  percent  of 
the  Impaired  had  worse  records. 

2.  Handicapped  workers  stay  on  the  Job 
longer:  82  percent  stayed  on  the  Job  longer. 
Sixteen  percent  had  records  as  good  as  able- 
bodied  workers,  and  1  percent  had  worse 
records  than  the  unimpaired. 

3.  Handicapped  workers  are  equally  as 
efficient  or  slightly  better:  66  percent  were 
equal  with  the  unimpaired.  Twenty-four 
percent  were  better,  and  10  percent  of  the 
handicapped  were  worse. 

4.  H.indlcapped  workers  have  better  safety 
records:  56  percent  had  fewer  accidents. 
Forty -one  percent  had  as  good  records  as 
the  able-bodied,  and  only  2  percent  had 
worse  records  than  the  nonhandicapped. 

These  facts  show  that  the  impaired  worker 
should  not  be  set  apart  from  society  as  a 
group  for  whom  special  privileges  must  be 
sought.  The  evidence  of  the  survey  showed 
that  the  Impaired  worker  had  a  slight  edge 
over  the  unimpaired.  This  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  mos*  of  the  impaired  work- 
ers get  their  Impairments  through  accidents, 
causing  them  to  be  extra  careful  so  as  not  to 
let  It  happen  again.  They  stay  on  the  Job 
longer  because  many  of  them  know  how  it 
feels  to  be  dependent  upon  someone.  To  be 
dependent  upon  anyone  Is  the  last  thing 
that  the  handicapped  person  wants. 

No  forward-thinking  company  can  Ignore 
the  employing  of  the  impaired.  The  em- 
ployer is  the  vital  factor  in  the  whole  rehabil- 
itation program,  but  in  practice  he  is  often 
considered  by  himself  and  others  as  an  out- 
sider. A  great  many  large  business  concerns, 
such  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  Bulova 
Watch  Co ,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  end  many  others,  employ 
substantial  numbers  of  men  and  women  with 
Impairments  and  say  that  they  are  Just  as 
good  as.  or  even  superior  to.  able-bodied 
workers. 
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with  suitable  Jobs,  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans are  an  asset  to  their  employers,  com- 
munities, and  Nation.  Through  a  survey 
taken,  It  was  shown  that  there  was  a  major 
economic  and  moral  gain  In  the  Nation.  If 
there  were  no  work  for  the  handicapped,  he 
and  his  family  would  have  to  go  on  relief. 
Tills  would  cost  the  Nation  an  average  of 
$1,248  a  year  for  each  family.  This  cost 
would  go  on  year  after  year.  It  costs  an 
average  of  $260  for  rehabilitation  and  Is 
paid  only  once.  After  rehabilitation  50,000 
men  and  women  were  paying  $5,000,000  a 
year  In  Federal  taxes  plus  county.  State,  and 
local  taxes.  As  can  plainly  be  seen,  the  total 
cost  of  rehabilitation  is  repaid  many  tlmea 
over  in  Increased  income  tax  payments  alone. 
If  able  to  work,  the  physically  impaired  are 
entitled  to  employment  security  and  tha 
opportunity  to  help  the  community  and 
Nation  produce  needed  goods  and  services. 
The  employer  does  himself  a  genuine  service 
by  hiring  the  handicapped,  as  they  ask  for 
Jobs  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  on  the 
ba^ls  of  their  abilities  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  handicapped  are  not  excluded  when 
the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  spoken  about. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  de- 
signed to  give  Justice  and  freedom  to  all 
Americans,  not  just  the  nonlmpalred  work- 
ers. Show  your  faith  in  democracy  by  hiring 
the  handicapped,  because  our  democracy 
rests  upon  the  belief  in  fundamental  worth 
of  every  individual.  Our  Nation  would  be 
materially  strengthened  and  our  democracy 
enriched  if  all  citizens  capable  of  perform- 
ing any  sort  of  useful  labor  were  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  having  employment.  At 
a  time  when  Europe  and  the  hungry  world 
need  oxir  help,  we  should  Indeed  utKlae  the 
ability  of  every  American  willing  and  able 
to  work. 

Hiring  the  physically  handicapped  is  not 
a  risk,  It  Is  a  sound  Investment. 


Proposed  FEPC  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

.  Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Proposed  FEPC  Bill  Is  Unwise 
Legislation:  It  Should  Not  Pass."  pub- 
lished In  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  May  10.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phopcsed  FEPC  Bill  la  Unwise  Legislation; 
It  Shotjld  Not  Pass 

Just  what  political  advantr.ge  the  White 
House  can  find  In  forcing  Senate  Majority 
Leader  LtrcAs  to  bring  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  bill  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  is  not  clear  to  the  nonpoUtlcal 
mind. 

There  mu.st  be  some.  Mr.  Triunan  Is  a 
shrewd  politician.  But  the  only  practical 
effect  of  this  move  that  the  layman  can  see 
Is  that  It  will  stop  all  Senate  consideration 
of  legislation  which  Is  Immediately  and  ur- 
gently Important,  while  the  southern  flll- 
busterers  talk  FEPC  to  death. 

Filibuster  Is  a  dangerous  weapon  because 
!t  Is  plainly  tyrannical  when  used  by  Sena- 
tors more  deeply  pledged  to  selfish  Interests 
than  they  are  to  the  national  good.    But  If 


ever  Its  use  Is  Justified,  It  mast  be  In  this 
case. 

FEPC  is  morally  and  socially  and  humanly 
wrong. 

It  Is  wrong  because  it  purposes  to  use  an 
unconscionable  means  to  force  a  social 
change  which  can  come  properly  only  by 
social  evolution. 

It  purposes  to  use  Informers,  Government 
spies,  and  the  State  police  power,  to  force 
employers  to  hire  people  whom  they  may  not 
want  in  their  employ. 

The  FEPC  issue  la  as  simple  as  that.  The 
southern  fUlbuster  will  be  widely  deplored 
again  as  another  example  of  anti-Negro  in- 
transigence; and  some  of  the  southern  re- 
sistance to  FEPC  may  be  exactly  that.  But 
that  Is  an  instance  of  being  right  for  the 
wrong  reason.  Given  time,  prejudice  will 
yield  to  reason  but  those  who  are  on  the 
right  side  now  will  stay  there  still.  Manda- 
tory legislation  implemented  with  the  ap- 
paratus usually  assigned  to  the  use  of  a 
despot's  police  la  not  correct. 

The  measure  which  has  been  presented  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  would  set  up  a 
five -man  Federal  board,  called  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission;  make  It  Il- 
legal for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire  a  Job- 
seeker  because  of  his  color,  religion,  or  race; 
and  give  the  FEPC — meaning,  this  Federal 
agency — power  to  compel  an  employer  not 
to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  the  work- 
ers he  hires. 

If  a  worker  felt  that  he  had  been  denied 
a  Job  because  of  his  color,  race,  or  religion, 
he  could  hie  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 
FEPC  and  lodge  a  complaint.  He  would  be 
encouraged  by  that  apparatus  to  become  a 
stool-pigeon  for  the  FEPC. 

The  board  would  then  look  into  the  case. 
That  would  mean  that  Itt  police  would  enter 
the  employer's  premises — farm,  school,  fac- 
tory, store,  office,  mine,  mill,  or  very  house- 
hold— and  pry  about  to  find  whether  he  was 
a  discriminator  or  not. 

Once  police  are  granted  such  a  power  any 
abuse  Is  possible:  the  rifling  of  the  content 
of  records;  violation  of  trade  secrets:  what- 
ever else  venal  thought  might  conceive. 

Every  effort  doubtless  would  be  made  to 
make  the  FEPC's  agents  persons  of  char- 
acter above  reproach;  but  black  sheep  do  slip 
in.  Consider  some  of  the  prohibition  agents 
during  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. Consider  the  ctirrent  case  of  Dr. 
Fuchfi. 

If,  In  the  boanri'a  opinion,  the  emoloyer 
did  exercise  dlscrSnlnation  In  his  choice  of 
an  employee,  the  FEPC  could  ask  a  Federal 
court  to  compel  the  employer  to  stop  dis- 
crimination   In    his    hiring    practice. 

So  the  employer  would  have  an  expen- 
sive lawsuit  to  fight — or  he  would  have  to 
give  In  and  hire  whoever  the  FEPC  told  him 
to  hire,  whether  they  were  satisfactory  em- 
ployees In  his  case  or  not. 

This  newspaper  believes  absolutely  with- 
out quibble,  that  any  American  Is  entitled  to 
be  hired  on  his  merits  for  the  Job  for  which 
he  Is  fitted  better  than  other  applicants  for 
the  same  Job.  and  not  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color — except  in  such  instances  as 
some  such  element  Is  an  essential  to  the  Job. 

If.  for  example.  It  should  be  useful  that  a 
secretary  be  able  to  speak  fluent  idiomatic 
Yiddish — or  Persian — or  Japanese,  a  highly 
skilled  Negro  who  might  know  well  a  hjOf 
dozen  other  languages  but  not  the  one  de- 
sired, might  be  refused  the  Job. 

And  he  might  feel  that  he  was  refused 
because  of  his  color.  And  he  might  so  re- 
port It  to  the  FEPC.  And  the  FEPC  would 
send  Its  police  Into  the  organization  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Absurd?  Of  course  It  is.  Outrageous? 
Precisely.     Impossible?     Not  at  all. 

Such  things  happened  in  New  York  when 
that  SUte  adopted  such  a  law  and  put  It 
into  operr  tion. 


Utah's  Senator  Elbbt  Thomas,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  which  re- 
ported the  FEPC  bill  out  tor  Senate  con- 
sideration, says  that  the  measiire  Is  "de- 
signed to  right  a  wrong  which  shouts  for  a 
remedy." 

The  wrong  that  FEPC  cannot  correct,  but 
rath»'  must  make  worse,  is  this:  If  five  peo- 
ple representing  as  many  races,  colors,  reli- 
gions— each  all  three — apply  for  a  Job  the 
person  who  can  do  it  best  should  get  It.  Do- 
ing it  best  Includes  satisfaction  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

A  law  may  force  employees  on  an  em- 
ployer, who  are  unsatisfactory  to  him.  Under 
such  circumstances  an  employee  of  decent 
spjislbilltles  would  hesitate  to  take  the  Job. 
He  could  not  be  satisfied  in  It  because  he 
would  know,  constantly,  without  surcease. 
that  however  hard  or  even  well  he  worked. 
his  employer  still  would  not  be  satisfied. 
Some  are  not  equipped  with  such  sensibil- 
ities. They  become  FEPC  "informers." 
Then  follows  the  tyranny  of  this  antisocial 
law. 

Perhaps  Senator  Thomas  was  thtnking  of 
mass  employment  In  certain  mass  industries. 
We  are  thinking  of  human  beings  as  people. 


Proposed  Transfer  of  the  Navy  Special 
Detices  Center  From  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  MEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
editorial  entitled  "Johnsonian  Econ- 
omy," published  In  Newsday  of  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  on  Friday,  May  19, 
1950,  expressing  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed tran.'tfer  of  the  Navy  Special  De- 
vices Center  from  Sands  Point,  Loner 
Island,  to  the  Washington-Philadelphia 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JCHNSONIAW   "ECONOMT" 

While  we  have  always  been  sold  on  unifi- 
cation of  the  Armed  Forces,  we  deplore  the 
asinine  byproducts  of  unification.  The  old 
service  tradition  of  R.  H.  I.  P.  (rank  has  Its 
privUeges)  is  hard  to  control,  particularly 
when  It  originates  at  the  top  of  the  unified 
conunand.  Interservice  operations  too  often 
express  Interservice  jealousies — and  the  re- 
sults are  unfortunate  for  the  services.  We 
have  on  Long  Island  this  month  an  example 
of  how  unification  can  give  service  operations 
a  set-back  Instead  of  a  stimulant. 

Today  we  expect  official  decision  on 
whether  the  Navy  Special  Devices  Center  Is 
to  remain  at  Sands  Point  or  be  uprooted 
and  moved  to  the  Washington-Philadelphia 
area.  The  move  Is  advocated  by  Gen.  J.  T. 
McNamey.  an  Army  efficiency  expert  Intrigued 
with  the  Idea  that  It  would  save  a  let  of 
paper  work.  If  nothing  else  were  Involved 
in  the  transfer  we  cculd  see  good  sense  In 
It.  But  it  Is  by  no  means  a  major  considera- 
tion. 

The  Navy  has  leased  Its  establishment  from 
the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and 
Invested  public  money  In  adapting  and  Im- 
proving the  plant.     "The  Institute  will  scU 
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the  prcperty.  a  161 -acre  waterfror.t  estate, 
to  the  NaTy  i:  the  House  passes  an  appro- 
priation bill  proTidlng  $350. OCO  for  the  pur- 
chase. As  a  real  estate  transaction  that 
would  be  a  cood  tuy.  The  estate  Is  worth 
far  more  and  »iK  Increase  In  value. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  conceded  at  the  Special 
Devices  Center  that  to  move  wcu'.d  mean  a 
2-year  setback  in  Its  work.  Of  500  em- 
ployees, mostly  Navy  reservists,  who  work 
there.  82  percent  would  quit  their  Jobs  rather 
than  move.  They  have  bought  homes  here  on 
Gl  loans.  They  Intend  to  stay  here.  These 
are  highly  trained  personnel,  many  of  whom 
have  been  at  the  Center  for  7  years.  The 
Navy  therefore  opposes  the  move  because  It 
would  break  the  back  of  its  research  pro- 
gram— and  the  Navy  should  know  this  bet- 
ter than  the  Army,  which  benefits  equally 
from  the  results  of  that  program  without 
being  responsible  for  it. 

If  McNarney  wins  he  can  boast  a  paper 
aavine.  while  the  Na\-y  must  explain  a  failure 
to  progress.  Boasts  ring  louder  through  the 
halls  of  the  Pentagon,  and  are  broadcast  to 
the  Nation  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Louis  Johnson.  The  Sands  Point  proj- 
ect is  something  to  keep  in  mind  when  the 
Secretary  brags  of  his  achieved  economies. 
How  much  waste  Is  behind  the  rest  of  them, 
and  how  much  more  development  has  been 
•tymled? 


Tribute  to  Address  of  Hon.   William 
BeatoD,  of  Couiecticat,  oo  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  in  its  edi- 
torial of  Saturday.  May  13.  1950,  enti- 
tled "Cousinly  Resemblance,"  paid  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  the  brilliant  addrtsa 
on  fair-employment  practices  legisla- 
tion by  Senator  Bentcn.  Senator  Ben- 
ton, through  his  experience  in  the  Slate 
Department  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Fubhc  Affairs,  has  an  intimate 
and  practical  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  the  cold  war.  His 
address  on  fair-employment  practices 
legislation  demonstrated  his  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  weaknesses  in  our 
forei'sjn  policy  which  are  a  result  of  our 
failure  to  guarantee  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  people  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  The  relationships  between  a 
domestic  program  and  a  foreign  policy 
are  inseparable.  We  cannot  effectively 
champion  human  rights  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand 
and  refuse  to  take  positive  action  for 
the  guaranty  of  human  rights  in  the 
Chambers  of  the  Congress  on  the  other 
hand.  I  join  with  the  editor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Morning  Tribune  in  paying  a 
deserving  tribute  and  thanks  to  the 
statesmanlike  remarks  of  our  colleague, 
Senator  BtNTON. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
EioNAL  RircRD  the  editorial  entitled 
"Cousinly  Resemblance." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CocsiNLT  Resemblance 

Senator  Wn.LiAM  Benton,  ^f  Conuectlcut, 
a  former  Assistart  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  j^tis  discussing  +hi3  country's 
civil  r*?hts  problems  in  the  upper  House  the 
other  day.  O'lr  racial  and  other  discrimina- 
tions, he  said,  are  providing  Russia  with 
propaganda  amm.unitlon  that  is  having  a 
dreadful  Impact  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  Is 
true,  he  said,  that  Soviet  propaganda  of  the 
sort  consisted  mostly  of  lies;  yet  it  bore  "a 
cousinly  resemblance  to  things  which  have 
true,  or  have  an  rlement  of  trvth  in  them. " 

It  is  this  "cousinly  resemblance"  which  la 
so  disturbing  In  terms  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  cold  war.  It  would  be  far 
easier  to  combat  thLs  Soviet  propaganda  if  it 
were  completely  unrelated  to  the  truth;  what 
damages  is  the  hard  little  kernel  of  fact  at 
the  center  of  each  mass  of  lies. 

This  kernel  of  fact  usually  involv'-s  The 
denial  of  certain  rights  to  Americans  because 
cf  the  color  of  their  skin,  and  's  artfuily  dis- 
torted by  Soviet  propagandists  to  prejudice 
millions  of  nonwhltes  against  us. 

Senator  Benton  happened  to  be  arguing 
for  a  compulsory  fair  employment  practices 
bill,  but  whether  one  believes  in  such  a  step 
or  not,  no  serious  observer  of  Russian  ttu-tlcs 
In  the  cold  war  can  fail  to  be  distressed  iiy 
the  effective  uses  to  which  they  put  oar 
treatment  of  mlnoiltles.  particularly  tne 
Negro. 

It  is  this  gap  'between  democratic  prc.fes- 
slon  and  democratic  practice  which  i.iust  b« 
steadily  closed  If  we  are  to  roll  back  the  Rus- 
sian propagandists  on  this  cold  war  front. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made  in  clos- 
ing it,  but  much  pro'<ress  remains  to  be  made, 
too.  The  "cousinly  resemblance"  that  Ben- 
ton speaks  about  is  still  too  strong  for 
comfort. 


James  Madison  and  the  American  Ideal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  w.\sh:ngton 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washinsjton  was  recently 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  during  its  annual  visit  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  During  this  all-too-brief  tour 
through  an  outstanding  American  insti- 
tution, I  spent  one  evening  in  listening 
to  an  oratorical  contest  in  which  Cadet 
Walter  C.  McShcny,  of  McAlester,  Okla.. 
participated.  Cadet  McSherry  did  not 
win  the  first  prize,  but  he  brought  a  full 
measure  of  credit  to  himself  and  the 
uniform  which  he  wears  so  proudly. 
Cadet  McSherry  spoke  of  his  hopes  for 
the  future  and  of  his  desire  to  compete 
amotig  free  men  for  success  and  his  liv- 
ing. I  was  moved  by  his  remarks  be- 
cause his  faith  is  in  liberty  and  a  freedom 
of  action  rather  than  in  security.  What 
stimulated  my  admiration  for  this  young 
American  may  arouse  a  similar  feeling  in 
others,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  McSherry  oration  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  EEconD, 
as  follows: 

J-KidES   M.\OISCN   AND   THE    AMERICAN    lOEAL 

(By  Walter  C.  McSherry,  class  of   1950) 

During  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
giants  walked  the  earth.  Our  young  Nation 
was  fortunate  in  having  such  men  to  guide 
Its  destinies  as  George  Washington,  Benjamia 
Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Ale.xander  Hamilton — to  mention  merely  a 
few.  And  among  the  greatest  of  these  was 
James  Madison.  He  had  a  very  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  service  to  our  country. 
He  drew  up  our  Bill  of  Rights,  was  a  leader 
In  our  first  House  of  Representatives,  founded 
one  of  our  first  political  parties,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  nego- 
tiating the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  finally 
served  for  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  guiding  our  young  Nation 
through  its  most  critical  period,  the  War  of 
1812.  Yet  it  is  for  none  of  these  great 
achievements  that  James  Madison  is  remem- 
bered— his  name  comes  down  to  us  for  the 
first  great  achievement  of  his  life,  his  work 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  y(ar  and  consider 
the  situation  which  confronted  the  dele- 
gates to  that  Convention.  The  13  American 
Colonies  had  emerged  from  the  Revolution 
as  13  separate  sovereign  States,  with  their 
own  governments,  their  own  currencies,  their 
own  tariffs,  their  own  petty  J-jalousies.  Thes* 
13  States  had  never  agreed  uider  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  yet  this  Convention 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  these  13 
disunited  States  and  mold  them  into  on« 
nation.  This  was  certainly  a  task  for  great 
men.  And  great  men  were  present  at  Phila- 
delphia. George  Washington,  who,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  had  led  the  Revolutionary 
armies  to  victory,  was  there;  the  wise  and 
experienced  statesman.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  82  years  old;  Robert  Morris,  who  had 
financed  the  Revolution;  John  Rutledge, 
Roger  Sherman.  Gouverneur  Morris,  and 
many  other  men  of  wide  experience  and 
reputation.  Yet  to  none  of  these  older  and 
more  experienced  men  was  there  accorded 
the  leadership  of  the  Convention.  That  po- 
Bition  was  held  by  James  Madison,  a  man  wltlx 
little  experience  save  In  the  Virginia  State 
Legislature,  a  man  unknown  outside  his  home 
State,  the  second  youngest  delegate  at  the 
Convention.  It  was  this  young  man  whose 
work  at  the  Convention  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  "the  father  of  our  Constitution." 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  today  that  Jamea 
Madiaon  guided  the  making  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. For  he  was  a  young  man,  who  built  a 
document  for  the  future  in  which  he  was 
going  to  live.  He  was  looking  forward  to  the 
Ideal  of  a  great  and  united  America,  not 
backward  to  the  experience  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  was  a  young  and  adventurous 
spirit  which  looked  to  the  future,  and  buUt 
a  Constitution  to  endure.  And  the  value  of 
his  vision  has  been  proven — that  Constitu- 
tion has  endured  longer  than  any  other  writ- 
ten document  under  which  a  nation  exists 
today 

Ou.-  Nation  needs  more  Madlsons — more 
young  men  who  look  forward  to  a  growing 
America  and  not  backward,  to  rest  on  past 
achievements.  Perhaps  we  as  a  Nation  find 
ourselves  today  committing  the  error  of 
looking  backward.  The  cry  today  is  not  the 
cry  of  James  Madison,  not  the  cry  of  a  young 
and  adventurous  spirit.  It  is  Instead  the 
cry  for  security:  cur  unions  for  noncontribu- 
tory  p?nslons.  cur  electorate  for  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation,  sub- 
sidies for  particular  groups.  Our  economists 
tell  us  that  our  economy  Is  "mature"— In 
effect,  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
Our  philosophers  tell  us  that  we  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
whet  wealth  we  have  than  with  the  creation 


of  new  wealth.  Our  citizens  are  apathetic 
toward  their  blood-bought  right  to  vote,  and 
then  tend  to  use  It  in  favor  of  the  party  that 
can  give  them  the  most  promises.  Each  of 
these  "programs"  may  I  fine  in  themselves, 
tut  are  not  they  all  symptomatic  of  a  nation 
which  iB  looking  backward,  which  has  stopped 
Its  headlong  progress,  which  is  resting  on 
the  achievements  of  its  great  and  glcrious 
past?  Yes.  we  are  in  need  cf  more  Mad'sons. 
more  young  men — you  and  me — to  tcke  an 
Interest  in  cur  Government  and  to  help  build 
for  that  future  in  which  we  are  going  to  live. 
Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  paid  to 
James  Madison  was  that  of  Fisher  Ames: 
"Here  was  a  man  to  whom  principles  came 
first."  To  us  also  Bhouid  ccme  first  that 
principle  which  James  M:idiscn  cherished: 
the  principle  of  liberty,  and  net  the  desire 
for  security.  It  was  that  principle  which  un- 
derlaid the  young  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
James  Madison,  a  spirit  which  never  said 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go.  a  spirit 
that  was  the  great  American  dream,  that  is 
the  great  American  dream,  and  that  always 
will  be  the  great  American  dream — so  long 
as  there  are  Americans  who  believe  in  it. 


Rejection  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  12, 
Relating  to  NLRB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  13,  1950,  there  appeared 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  a  recent  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  12. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
editorial  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  remove  Mr.  Robert  N.  Denham 
from  his  ofEce  as  general  counsel  to  the 
National  Labor  Relitions  Board.  I  am 
convinced,  in  the  light  of  my  experience 
as  a  m*^mber  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  as  well  as  a 
member  cf  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
which  held  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  12.  that  Mr.  Denham  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  friction  within  the 
Nationa  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
Impedes  its  effective  operation.  I  join 
In  the  request  to  President  Truman  to 
remove  Mr.  Denham  from  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

NLRB:  Wh.at  Nnrr? 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  rejected  a  plan 
for  reorgaiUzing  the  NLRB  in  a  way  that 
would  enable  the  Board  to  exercise  general 
supervisory  powers  over  prosecuting  activi- 
ties, its  operations  are  uitely  to  be  severely 
hampered  so  lone  *s  General  Counsel  Robert 
N.  Denham  remains  In  office.  For  Mr.  Den- 
ham has  been  openly  critical  of  Board  de- 
cisions. Ue  has  Issued  complaints  that  ^e 
knew  the  Board  would  dismiss,  causing  a 
waste  of  time,  energy,  ar.d  money  on  the  part 
o*  the  Government,  as  well  as  private  parties. 


and  creating  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of 
labor  and  znanagement  under  the  law.  As  • 
result,  the  work  of  the  Board  has  been  need- 
lessly Increased  and  Its  efficiency  has  been 
Impaired. 

The  conflict  of  personalities  exacerbated  by 
Mr.  Denham '8  disposition  to  play  the  role  of  a 
mentor  instead  of  a  cooperator  Is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Internal  friction  that  has 
Interfered  with  efBcient  administration.  The 
defects  of  the  existing  organizational  set- 
up call  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform  along  the 
lines  of  the  rejected  plan  to  remove  the 
danger  of  future  conflicts.  Meantime  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Denham  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  work  with  the  Board 
Instead  of  obstructing  its  activities  would  en- 
able this  "two-headed  freak"  to  function  with 
some  decree  of  smoothness.  We  hope  the 
rumor  that  President  Truman  Is  contemplat- 
ing such  a  move  Is  well  founded. 


Hon.  Rajrmond  S.  McKeoagh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILXJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that 
a  distiugtiished  predecessor  of  mine,  as 
Representative  from  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Raymond  S. 
McKeough.  has  emerged  from  the  clouds 
of  criticism  long  surrounding  the  Mari- 
time Commission  as  a  knight  with  white 
and  unspotted  armor. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  and  fear- 
less public  service  he  has  rendered  as  a 
member  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  which  has  won  blm  the  acclaim  of 
the  Nation,  the  Illinois  Democratic  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress,  both  Senate  and 
House,  waited  oa  the  President  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation  in  a  post  of  high  responsi- 
bihty  and  during  a  trying  period  such 
a  stalwart  of  integrity  and  such  a  force 
of  brilliant  ability  as  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  RajTnond  S.  Mc- 
Keough. The  delegation  was  composed 
of  Senators  Scott  Lcc.^s  and  Paul 
Douglas,  and  Representatives  Sabaih, 
O'Brien,  Gordon.  Price,  Buckley.  Ches- 
NEY,  LiNEHAH,  Mack.  Yates,  and  O'Hara, 
all  of  whom  joined  in  the  hope  that  the 
President  might  avail  himself  of  the 
service  of  Mr.  McKeough  as  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

I  may  say  only  that  the  President's  re- 
ception of  our  delegation  was  most  pleas- 
ant to  all  of  us.  and  his  words  left  no 
doubt  of  his  high  esteem  of  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  our  feUow-IUinoisan 
and  his  personal  affection  for  him.  We 
have  the  happy  assurance  that  the  great 
abilities,  the  loyalty,  and  the  integrity 
of  Raymond  S.  McKeough  will  not  be 
lost  to  the  Government,  and  that  In 
whatever  place  of  great  responsibility  he 
is  called  upon  to  labor  be  will  continue 
to  reflect  bright  credit  upon  ih«  admin- 
istration of  President  Truman. 

I  extend  my  remarks  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowinsr  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  23.  19a0: 


MARimiZ  SCAHDAL 

The  new  and  searing  blast  at  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  by  the  House  Executive 
Expenditures  Committee  has  had  Immediate  • 
Impact  in  the  acceptance  by  Congresg  cf  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  abolishing 
the  Commlssicn.  The  unanimous  commit- 
tee report  covering  Maritime  Commission 
ship  subsidy  and  sales  operations,  though 
temperately  worded.  l£  crusiung.  It  chron- 
icles a  record  of  incompetence,  procrastlna-  ^^ 
tion,  and  evasion  rarely  equaled  In  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  Some  of  the  statements  are 
disturbingly  reminiscent  cf  the  Black  report 
of  1935,  which  exposed  the  then  current 
scandals  and  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act. 

The  Hardy  subcommittee  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  at  which  Commission  mem- 
bers testified  in  detail.  These  hearings, 
stimulated  by  the  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  probed  into  the  contention 
that  higher  ship  subsidies  than  the  law  con- 
templates were  JizstLted  because  virtually 
every  case  was  "exceptional."  It  concludes 
that :  ( 1 )  Maritime  Commission  administra- 
tion has  been  "deflcient";  (2)  better  Infor- 
mation on  foreign  costs  could  have  been  ob- 
tained for  construction  subsidies;  (3)  aid  for 
reconstruction  and  reconditioning  has  been 
based  on  "tmwarranted  assumptions  and 
error":  f4)  operating  differential  suheMn^ 
are  "Inadequately  supported":  (5)  tl^record 
Is  replete  with  •inordinate  delay*"  and  "ad- 
ministrative lassitude";  (6)  there  baj  been 
reshuffling  of  personnel  of  "doubtful  quali- 
fications and  competence." 

In  llg^t  of  the  Commission  majorltys  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  shipping  companies  which 
complain  about  profit  recapture  proYlsions, 
the  figures  on  one  company's  benefits  from 
tax  advantages  under  the  law  are  most  In- 
teresting. Since  1936  that  company  has  paid 
•570.000  in  Federal  taxes:  without  tax  bene- 
fits the  same  company  would  have  paid  113.- 
846.000.  That  record  speaks  for  itself  In 
showing  the  real  nature  of  the  htige  subsi- 
dies, and  it  supports  the  recommendation 
that  the  tax  advantages  and  intent  of  the 
1936  act  be  restudied. 

Particularly  shocking  is  tlM  trap  Chair- 
man Fleming  made  for  himself  when  be 
wrote  a  letter  justifying  past  subcidy  ex- 
cesses whUe  pretending  a  short  time  later 
that  the  matter  was  still  being  sttidled. 
This  letter  Is  described  by  the  report  as  mere- 
ly an  attempted  defense  of  the  Commission 
action  which  your  committee  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  earlier  hearings  to  be  fraught 
with  error;  characterised  by  administrative 
incompetence  and  ineptittide  of  the  worst 
order;  and  unsupported  by  facts  of  the  rec- 
ord. Indeed,  the  only  member  not  coming 
In  for  censure  is  Commissioner  McKeough, 
who  has  a  consistent  record  of  dissents. 
Along  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  examine  qualifica- 
tions of  Maritime  Commission  personnel 
(^ho.  Incidentally,  have  been  under  super- 
vision of  the  Maritime  chairman)  the  report 
calls  upon  the  Chairman  and  the  Commis- 
sion to  devote  themselves  to  remedial  en- 
deavor Instead  of  Justifying  past  actions 
foimd  to  be  faulty. 

Congress  has  done  Its  duty  In  approving 
the  reorganization  plan.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  President  to  staff  the  revamped  Maritime 
Board  and  Maritime  Administration  with  the 
fearless,  uncompromising  men,  unsusceptible 
to  the  insidious  influence  of  selfish  interests 
which  the  Black  report  called  for  15  years 
ago.  That  cannot  be  done  by  carrying  over 
to  the  new  set-up  men  who,  with  the  con- 
spicuous exceiHion  of  Commissioner  McKe- 
otigh,  have  shown  themselves  unable  to  dis- 
charge their  public  responsibilities. 
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Seeds  of  Treason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or   WASHINGTON 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  m  the  Review  which  is 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Rose- 
mead.  Calif.  I  know  the  publisher.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Stevenson,  as  a  distinguished  and 
completelj-  patriotic  American.  In  his 
editorial  he  has  romuidcd  all  of  us  of 
those  sentiments  which  bring  real  mean- 
ing to  citizenship.  I  think  that  his  sug- 
gestion that  we  read  Seeds  of  Treason  is 
deserving  of  our  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUdws: 

SiXDS    or    TilE.\SON 

If  you  are  the  type  that  would  really  en- 
Joy  hearing  Charles  Laughton  recite  The  Face 
on  the  Bar  Room  Floor. 

If  you  would  rather  hear  Lawrence  Tibbett 
sing  Heme  on  the  Range  than  0  Sole  Mio; 

If  something  inside  yuu  swelled  up  when 
you  first  heard  Kate  Smith  sing  God  Bless 
America: 

If  you  preferred  hearliig  Lionel  Barrymore 
In  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  to  Jlmmle  Fidler 
or  Lcuella  Parvons; 

If  you  have  a  little  difficulty  In  remember- 
ing the  names  and  correct  pronunciation  of 
•"cavvler-r"  and  "orr-derves'  ; 

If  you  like  your  corn  on  the  cob  without 
the  Inadequate  man-made  handlebars  on 
the  ends; 

If  you  like  your  chicken  drumstick  sani 
knife  and  fork; 

If  you  like  the  covered-wagon  movies  and 
the  rhymes  of  Eddie  Guest; 

If  all  these  things  fit  yciir  mien  and  man- 
ner, then  lift  up  your  chin,  brother — you 
have  about  everything  but  wings. 

We  hope  all  such  people,  from  Maine  to 
California,  will  buy  or  borrow  the  current 
Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  and  read  Seeds  of 
Tre<ison.  It  Is  the  story,  and  It  Is  well 
written,  of  the  Communist  cells  in  the  bosom 
of  our  Grovernment  down  in  Washington. 

It  is  not  a  {XDlitlcal  yarn.  It  is  true  detec- 
tive and  the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
never  dreamed  up  anything  so  gripping. 
May  God  help  the  United  States  if  we  fall 
in  our  efforts  to  unveil  and  contain  these 
traitors  who  would  destroy  the  Government 
as  we  have  known  it  since  "t&. 

Read  this  story,  please. 


Mundt- Nixon  BiHs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PEWNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.    WALTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORD.    I    include   the   following    editorial 
from  the  Lutheran  for  May  17.  1950; 

Ml'NDT-NlXON    EILLS 

Washington  has  produced  more  than  its 
share  of  hysteria  lately.  Senator  Joseph 
McC.vRTiiY's  charges  and  the  public  reactiou 
to  them  are  symptoms  of  a  slate  of  patholog- 
ical fear.  These  Communist  Jitters  seem 
strangely  Inconsistent  with  the  soundness  of 
American  economy  and  the  strength  of 
United  States  national  defense. 

The  latest  contribution  to  this  alarm  psy- 
chology is  the  passage  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  Mundt  bill  (S.  2311), 
known  as  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act.  This  bill,  together  with  the  almost 
Identical  Nixon  bill  (H.  R.  3342)  In  the 
House,  purports  to  protect  the  country 
against  communism  by  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  subversive  organizations.  Ac- 
tually, passage  of  these  bills  would  aim  a 
severe  blow  at  the  freedoms  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  would  place  sin- 
ister power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

PROVISIONS 

The  Mundt-Nixon  bills  call  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  p.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  of  three  men  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
Board  would  be  responsible  for  drawing  up 
two  lists,  one  of  Communist  political  organ- 
izations and  one  of  Communist-front  organ- 
izations and  of  ordering  them  to  register. 

Groups  which  register  would  be  required 
to  submit  aniTtially  a  complete  financial  re- 
port. A  Communist  political  organization 
wo"  d  have  to  submit  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses ol  all  its  members.  A  Communist- 
front  organization  would  have  to  report  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  its  officers  during 
the  past  year.  These  lists  would  be  niade 
public. 

The  criteria  by  which  the  board  would 
determine  which  groups  should  be  on  this 
blacklist  are  vague  and  inconclusive.  Fail- 
ure to  register  would  be  punishable  by  $5,000 
fine  and  5  years"  imprisonment,  with  each 
day  of  failure  to  register  and  each  member's 
name  left  off  the  list  constituting  a  separate 
offense. 

Every  piece  of  mail  sent  by  a  registered 
agency  would  be  labeled  "Disseminated  by 
,  a  Communist  organization."  Mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  would  be  denied 
passports  to  travel  abroad.  Public  Inspec- 
tion of  membership  lists  might  be  expected 
to  result  in  loss  of  Jobs  and  persecution  of 
individuals  and  their  families. 

IMPLIC.\TIONS 

The  basic  danger  in  this  legislation  is  that 
It  attempts  to  control  the  things  a  person 
may  br'ieve  and  the  company  he  may  keep. 
It  substitutes  guilt  by  association  for  guilt 
on  the  basis  of  overt  acts.  It  introduces  the 
principle  of  govr  nraent  by  Intimidation 
rather  than  by  Impersonal  legal  processes. 
In  seeking  to  fight  communism,  it  has 
adopted  communisms  own  favorite  tactics. 

Part  of  our  country's  strength  lies  In  the 
fact  that  here  a  man  Is  free  to  differ  tiom 
the  majority  in  his  beliefs.  If  the  power 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  vest  In  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  were  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  prejudiced  and  unscrupulous  men. 
no  group  of  dissenters  from  majority  opin- 
ion would  be  safe. 

Two  years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  same  two  men.  It  passed  the 
House,  but  was  burled  under  an  avalanche 
of  popular  protest  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  similar  expression  of  senti- 
ment may  b«  needed  to  reassure  the  men 
In  Congress  of  the  essential  level-headedness 
of  the  Ainerlcan  people. 


Honors  for  Scranton  Times  Newsmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Scranton  Times  honoring 
Scranton  Times  newsmen  as  follows: 
Honors  for  Times  Newsmen 

Scranton  Times  newsmen — reporters  to 
you — are  tops  in  their  calling.  As  proof  of 
that  claim  can  be  cited  seven  awards — two 
first  prizes  and  five  honorable  mentions — In 
a  State-wide  writing  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation and  the  department  of  Journalism 
at  Penn  State  College.  The  seven  awards,  by 
far  the  largest  number  received  by  a  regional  r"" 
newspaper  In  any  year  of  competition,  werej 
by  four  prominent  members  of  the  Times 
news  department. 

To  J.  Harold  Brislin,  Times  general  assign- 
ment reporter,  goes  the  honor  of  having  won 
two  ."»rst  prizes.  He  is  the  first  writer  in  the 
history  of  the  contest  to  win  more  than  one 
first  prize  in  a  single  year.  His  awards  were 
In  the  category  of  municipal  or  government 
story  division  and  in  court  coverage  classi- 
fication. In  addition  he  received  first  honor- 
able mention  in  the  public  service  campaign 
or  cruiade  series.     Nice  going. 

Other  Times  men  receiving  honorable  men- 
tion were  Nell  L.  Whitney.  Times  court  re- 
porter; John  E.  Mulherln,  labor  reporter,  and 
George  P.  Walsh,  general  assignment  reporter. 
Good  work,  boys. 

To  merit  consideration  each  story  had  to 
meet  three  key  tests — quality  of  writing,  sus- 
tained reader  Interest,  and  general  effec- 
tiveness. Quality  of  writing  was  the  basic 
requirement.  Judges  In  their  comments  said 
the  entries  demonstrated  an  Increased  inter- 
est among  reporters  to  "go  beneath  the  sur- 
face through  lndej>endent  research  on  the 
reporter's  own  initiative."  In  newspaper 
circus  that  has  always  been  the  standard  by 
which  a  reporter's  effectiveness  and  capable- 
ness  are  Judged.    He  must  be  a  digger. 

The  honors  which  have  come  to  the  Times 
newsmen  are  all  the  more  gratifying  when 
It  Is  kept  In  mind  that  more  than  1.100  en- 
tries were  submitted  for  consideration,  the 
greatest  number  In  the  history  of  the  con- 
test. Needless  to  say  the  Times  management 
is  mighty  proud  of  the  achievement  of  Its 
staff  members.  Fellow  workers  also  received 
the  news  with  great  satisfaction. 

Only  recently  the  Times  received  honor- 
able mention  In  the  Ayer  Cup  award  contest 
for  typographical  excellence  in  first-page 
make-up  in  competition  with  many  of  the 
great  papers  of  the  Nation.  It  is  writing  of 
the  type  recognized  by  the  contest  Judges 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  Times  such 
an  attractive  and  popular  newr.paper. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Mrs.  J.  Harold 
Brislin.  woman's  page  editor  of  the  Scran- 
tonlan-Tribune  and  wife  of  the  Times  staff 
writer,  also  won  a  PNPA  honor,  having  been 
awarded  first  place  for  a  news  story  in  the 
field  of  women's  activities.  Mrs.  Brislin 
was  a  winner  in  other  years.  Mrs.  Brlslin'i 
father  and  brother  are  likewise  newspaper- 
men. It  would  appear  that  good  writing  abil- 
ity runs  In  the  Brislin  family.  Robert  Mang. 
court  reporter  and  political  writer  for  the 
Scrantonlan-Tribune.  received  honorable 
mention  In  court  coverage  classlflcatlou. 
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Socialized  Medicine's  Illi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  permission  to  insert  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  the 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  the  subject  of  socialized 
medicine's  ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
editorial  points  out  the  difficulties  that 
England  is  having  with  her  socialized- 
medicine  program.  It  has  always  been 
true  that  sickness  and  days  lost  from 
work  goes  up  under  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored medicine.  It  was 
true  in  Germany  and  has  been  true  in 
every  country  that  has  tried  compulsory 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  national 
health  program  goes  beyond  politics.  It 
Ls  a  bitter  fight  by  misguided  radicals  of 
the  New  E>eal  to  foster  left-wing  legis- 
lation which  would  destroy  the  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  our  American  way  of  life. 
Its  proponents  give  it  a  high-sounding 
name  and  claim  that  it  is  not  socialized 
medicine.  They  do  not  tell  the  people 
It  is  compulsory.  They  do  not  tell  the 
citizens  that  out  of  their  pay  checks  will 
come  the  funds  and  that  the  citizens  will 
have  to  comply  with  Federal  regulations. 

These  left-wing  proponents  even  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  free  choice  of  doctors. 
This  is  not  true.  Limits  would  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  patients  a  doctor  could 
serve.  You  might  want  the  good  physi- 
cian "A,"  but  he  is  overworked  and  his 
panel  Is  full,  so  you  must  select  some 
other  physician. 

The  better  doctors  In  England  find  long 
queues  of  patients:  some  who  are  neu- 
rotic, some  with  minor  ills,  and  some  very 
111.  The  patient  becomes  a  mere  num- 
ber. The  doctor  can  give  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  each  patient.  The  quality  of 
medical  care  is  lowered.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  fill  out  required  endless 
forms. 

The  program  sponsored  by  the  admin- 
istration becomes  a  pohtical  set-up  with 
a  horde  of  clerks  and  inspectors  trying 
to  keep  track  of  150.000.000  people. 

Medicine  in  the  United  States,  under 
our  free  institutions,  has  advanced  the 
healing  art  until  It  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  have  the  finest  hospitals,  the 
best  medical  equipment,  technicians  and 
the  finest  scientific  research  in  the  world. 
This  did  not  come  about  under  national 
health  insurance:  It  came  atxDUt  t)ecause 
free  men  with  free  minds  were  permitted 
to  work  unhampered  by  Government 
regulations.  Socialized  medicine  always 
destroys  freedom  of  action.  It  Is  an  as- 
sembly-line t.vpe  of  medicine.  It  de- 
stroys the  personal  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient. 

The  practice  of  medicine  Is  personal. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
Us  when  cold  facts  of  science  do  not  pre- 


vail. The  people  want  personal  service 
with  sympathy,  pity,  cheerfulness,  and 
confidence  in  the  doctor.  No  amoimt  of 
scientific  eflBciency  can  take  its  place  in 
the  dark  hours  of  sorrow  and  trouble  so 
common  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us. 
These  are  intangible  things  and  only  yoiur 
physician  knows  that,  through  the 
troubled  situations  of  life,  fame  dies, 
honor  perishes,  but  loving  kindness  Is 
immortal. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  care- 
fully the  following  editorial  which  so 
truthfully  points  out  the  many  problems 
England  has  encountered  in  her  national 
health  insurance  program: 

Socialized  Medicine's  Ills 

The  increase  In  reported  sickness  during 
Great  Britain's  first  full  years  of  socialized 
medicine  has  its  significance  for  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  British  program  la 
embraced  In  the  proposal  of  government 
medicail  care  Insurance  which  the  Truman 
administration  Is  promoting.  This  part  of 
British  experience  with  the  system  will 
hardly  recommend  It  to  Americans. 

Sickness  among  adult  Britons  rose  8 
percent  and  workdays  lost  through  Illness  23 
percent,  according  to  a  government-spon- 
sored survey.  The  Increase  occurred  for  the 
most  part  among  women.  The  workdays  lost 
by  young  women  climbed  32  percent  and  by 
elderly  women  41  percent,  while  the  work- 
days lost  by  men  went  up  8  to  9  percent. 
Officials  credit  the  growth  of  reported  Illness 
mainly  to  economic  reasons — people  now 
getting  medical  service  who  previously  could 
not  afford  it. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons.  In  the 
experience  of  European  countries  with  com- 
pulsory sickness  Insurance  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  when  workers  are  taxed  for 
medical  care  they  often  claim  It  unnecessjir- 
lly.  That  Is  the  only  way  that  many  figure 
they  can  get  something  back  for  their  money. 
The  situation  encourages  a  flood  of  patients 
with  minor  Illnesses  for  which  they  would 
not  ordinarily  seek  medical  attention.  Some 
doctors  are  consequently  overworked  to  the 
point  of  hasty,  careless  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

It  Is  also  a  standard  part  of  the  govern- 
ment Insurance  system  to  give  weekly  cash 
payments  to  claimants.  The  chance  to  stay 
at  home  and  live  lor  a  while  with  the  aid  of 
state  funds  frequently  militates  against  a 
speedy  return  to  work.  In  many  instances 
the  cash  benefits  delay  recovery. 

The  more  workdays  lost  through  Illness, 
the  smaller  the  production  and  the  lower 
the  general  standard  of  living. 

These  and  other  disadvantages  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  government  instirance  for 
medical  care  are  getting  no  publicity  from 
the  Truman  administration.  British  expe- 
rience, however,  is  bringing  out  some  of  the 
missing  facts. 


Statebood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  Is  no  longer  only  the  concern  of 
the  people  in  Alaska.    It  has  become  the 


concern  of  every  American  citizen 
whether  in  Alaska.  Florida.  Texsis.  New 
York,  or  elsewhere.  The  Second  World 
War  emphasized  the  Territory's  strategic 
location  and  importance  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  that  reaches  into  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Across  narro  v 
Bering  Strait.  Siberia  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Alaska  lies  on  the  great 
circle  route  to  the  Orient.  Its  Pacific 
coastline  is  longer  than  that  of  the  three 
Pacific  States  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  combined.  It  is  truly 
America's  last  frontier. 

Alaska's  importance  to  the  United 
States  does  not  rest  solely  on  military 
considerations.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
largely  undeveloped  resources.  These 
include  fish  and  fish  products,  furs,  hides, 
minerals,  oil,  forests,  and  hydroelectric 
power.  One  of  the  reasons  why  these 
resources  are  only  partially  developed 
is  Alaska's  Territorial  status  and  the 
discriminations  against  her  which  re- 
sult from  this  status. 

Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  on 
March  30,  1867.  for  $7,200,000.  Until  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  in 
1898,  Alaska's  impact  upon  the  United 
States  was  practically  nil.  The  purchase 
had  been  termed  "Seward's  Folly"  by 
some,  a  contemptuous  name  derived 
from  the  fact  that  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  had  been 
chiefly  responsible.  During  the  years 
1867-84,  the  area  was  under  the  con- 
trol first  of  'che  United  States  Army  and 
then  the  Navy.  In  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever. Congress  passed  the  first  organic 
act  providing  solely  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Alaska,  and  includ- 
ing no  provisions  concerning  legislation. 
The  general  laws  of  Oregon  were  ex- 
tended to  Alaska  as  far  as  they  were 
applicable  and  not  In  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1899  and 
the  first  civil  code  in  1900.  Alaska  was 
granted  a  Delegate  in  the  Congress  in 
1906,  and  in  1912,  another  organic  act 
set  up  a  formal  Territorial  government. 
Though  amended  several  times  since 
1912,  this  act  still  provides  the  basic  law 
imder  which  Alaska  functions.  It  has 
never  been  thoroughly  revised  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  conditions  in  the 
Territory. 

In  effect,  the  organic  act  has  been 
discriminatory  in  character  and  opera- 
tion. Under  it,  the  legislature  may  not 
authorize  bonded  indebtedness  or  create 
any  debt.  It  may  not  alter,  amend,  re- 
peal, or  modify  the  fish  and  game  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  The  amount  of 
general  property  taxes  which  may  be 
levied  is  fixed  by  Congress  instead  of 
by  the  local  legislature.  The  latter  body 
may  not  provide  for  cotmty  government 
within  Alaska  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. Restrictions  such  as  these  are 
not  the  attributes  of  free  people.  Alaska 
has  served  a  very  long  period  of  tutelage 
in  a  Territorial  status — ^longer  than  all 
but  four  of  the  States  that  have  "grad- 
uated" from  Territories  to  statehood. 
Until  she  is  permitted  to  settle  her  own 
local    problems,    all    our    protestations 
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about  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
must  continue  to  have  a  hollow  ring. 

There  are  a  numt)er  of  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  opponents  of  statehood. 
Most  of  them  can  be  refuted  with  not  too 
great  difficulty.  The  proponents  of 
statehood  fail  to  understand  why  the  fact 
that  Alaska  docs  not  touch  an  existing 
State  at  any  pomt  should  be  an  argument 
agauist  her  admission  to  full  participa- 
tion in  national  affairs.  In  point  of 
time.  Alaska  is  closer  to  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment than  all  but  the  immediately 
adjacent  Slates  were  when  Washington 
first  became  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States.  Using  modern  means  of 
transportation,  it  is  possible  to  travel 
from  Juneau  to  Washington  in  less  than 
24  hour>.  Facilities  exist  for  rapid  com- 
munication br  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
mail. 

There  exists  within  the  Union,  as  parts 
of  States,  several  areas  of  noncontiguous 
territory.  In  addition  to  islands,  these 
include  two  portions  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican mainland  separated  entirely,  as  is 
Alaska,  by  inttrventing  Canadian  terri- 
torj-.  One  is  the  portion  of  Minnesota 
lying  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
The  other  is  the  peninsular  portion  of 
Washington,  containing  the  village  of 
Point  Roberts,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  that  State  by  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  and  Boundarj-  Bay.  At  one  time. 
Congress  considered  seriously,  and  ap- 
parently without  mental  reser/ations.  a 
proposal  to  annex  all  of  Alaska  as  a 
county  of  the  State  of  Washington.  If, 
in  principle,  parts  of  States  may  be  non- 
contiguoi3  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
why  not  entire  States? 

Eight  of  the  present  States  were  not 
contiguous  w^ith  the  body  of  States  at  the 
time  of  admission,  for  example.  Louisi- 
ana and  California.  The  latter  was  sep- 
arated from  the  nearest  State — Texas — 
by  more  than  450  miles.  That  was  in 
1850.  when  many  weeks  of  difficult  over- 
land travel  were  involved  in  covering  the 
distance.  Only  515  miles  of  friendly 
Canadian  territory  separate  Alaska  from 
the  present  body  of  States. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently 
advanced  against  statehood  for  Alaska 
is  that  the  population  of  the  Territory 
is  too  small.  The  1940  census  recorded 
a  population  of  72,524.  In  the  years 
since  then.  Alaska's  permanent  popula- 
tion has  steadily  increased  with  esti- 
mates now  placing  it  anywhere  from 
95.000  to  105,000.  In  relation  to 
Alaska's  vast  area — 586,400  square 
miles — her  population  is  small.  Twelve 
States  had  smaller  populations  than  the 
Territory  at  the  time  of  their  admi.ssion. 
however.  Historically,  there  always  has 
been  a  rapid  increa.se  in  population 
through  settlement  upon  admission  of 
a  Territory  to  statehood. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  statehood 
for  Alaska?  There  are  many  indeed, 
both  for  the  Territory  itself  and  for  tne 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  rapid  increase  In  the  number  of 
permanent  Irihabitants  will  follow 
statehood.  This  will  mean  an  lncrea.se 
in  the  investment  capital  available  and 
the    csLabliJrimeiit    cf    uiw    ind'istrica 


which  are  essential  for  Alaska's  devel- 
opment. 

Statehood  will  mean  that  Alaska  will 
have  a  State  constitution  drafted  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  Alaska  rather 
than  an  organic  act  outmoded  in  many 
of  its  provisions  and  not  tailor-made  for 
Alaska  even  when  first  enacted. 

With  the  advent  of  statehood,  Alaska 
will  automatically  become  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Highway  Aid 
Act.  With  the  help  of  this  act,  an  ade- 
quate network  of  roads  can  be  con- 
structed and  maintained,  linking  cen- 
ters of  trade  with  outlying  districts  and 
acting  as  an  incentive  to  larger  com- 
munities. As  a  State,  Alaska  will  also 
become  entitled  automatically  to  bene- 
fits under  other  Federal  grants-in-aid 
programs  that  are  carried  on  in  the 
States.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
Alaska's  experience  as  a  territory,  when 
it  either  did  not  become  entitled  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Highway  Aid 
Act,  or  waited  for  years  for  extension  of 
such  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Adams  and  the  Smith-Lever  Acts  for 
agricultural  development. 

As  a  State,  Alaska  will  be  entitled  to 
two  Senators  and  one  Representative, 
elected  by  the  people  of  Alaska,  chosen 
to  represent  them,  familiar  with  their 
constantly  changing  problems,  and  able 
to  exercise  much  greater  influence  in 
the  enactment  and  administration  of 
national  legislation  affecting  the  welfare 
of  Alaska. 

Under  statehood,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  A.laska'3  judiciary  and  police  sys- 
tems will  be  expanded  and  adapted  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  area.  At 
present,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Alaska  combines  the  normal 
jurisdiction  of  similar  Federal  courts  in 
the  States  with  a  general  jurisdiction 
of  all  civil,  criminal,  equity,  and  admi- 
ralty cases.  Court  is  regularly  held  at 
but  four  places  in  the  whole  vast  Terri- 
tory of  586,400  square  miles,  with  addi- 
tional terms  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judicial  council. 

Alaska  as  a  State  would  be  permitted 
to  borrow  for  Stale  purposes,  pledging 
the  faith  of  her  people.  This  is  a  com- 
mon practice  among  the  States  at  the 
present  time,  but  under  the  organic  act 
is  forbidden  to  the  Territory.  Alaska 
is  able  to  raise  the  revenues  necessary 
to  support  statehood.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  enactment  by  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  of  an  income  tax  on 
personal  and  corporate  income  at  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  Federal 
levy,  and  a  general  property  tax,  the  first 
such  taxes  in  Alaska's  history. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
Federal  services  and  activities  will  cea.se 
with  statehood  any  more  than  they  have 
cea.sed  in  continental  United  States.  Ex- 
pen.ic.>  of  activities  peculiarly  the  prob- 
If-m  of  local  administration  will  be 
shifted  to  the  State,  but  Federal-aid 
programs  will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amrricans  agree  in 
principle  on  the  desirability  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  largest  possible  meas- 
ure of  home  rule.  The  advantages  of 
statehood  lor  Alaska  seem  obvious.    The 


time  has  arrived  when  she  should  en- 
joy these  advantages.  She  has  served 
her  apprenticeship  faithfully  and  well. 
She  should  be  welcomed  into  the  Union 
and  given  full  partnership  as  our  forty- 
ninth  State. 


Hauling  the  Mails 


REMARKS 

*•  or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4.  1950,  I  questioned  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  effort  to  economize  on  pos- 
tal expenditures  by  curtailing  mail  de- 
liveries. I  suggested  that  the  Postmaster 
General  revoke  his  order  of  April  18, 
1950.  making  the  letter  carriers  the 
scapegoats  of  a  delusive  economy  meas- 
ure. My  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCREssioN.^L  Reccrd,  on  pagcs  A3277- 
A3278,  concluded  as  follows: 

If  he  Is  sincere  let  him  do  wh.it  he  can  to 
economize  by  paying  the  railroads  no  mora 
than  the  law  entitles  them  to. 

In  the  course  of  those  remarks.  I  called 
attention  to  the  overpayments  which  the 
Postmaster  General  was  giving  the  rail- 
road carriers.  I  quoted  his  own  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  he  was  paying 
them  for  about  twice  as  much  car  space 
as  the  mail  actually  used.  I  quoted  also 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  Re- 
port showing  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral was  paying  de  luxe  passenger  rates 
for  mail  carried  in  refrigerator  and  other 
kinds  of  freight  cars.  With  mail  pay- 
ments to  the  railroads  running  about  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  a  year,  these  over- 
payments struck  me  as  a  very  serious 
matter. 

In  a  ftatement  to  the  pre.ss  released 
May  12, 1950,  and  styled  "a  factual  state- 
ment to  clarify  the  situation,"  the  Post- 
ma.ster  General  took  up  my  remarks. 
He  did  not  deny  that  he  pays  pa.^senger 
rates  for  mail  carried  in  freight  cars. 
Nor  did  he  claim  that  the  law  requires 
him  to  do  that.  The  Po.stmaster  Gen- 
eral's position  was  that  it  is  "futile  to 
say  that  the  Postmaster  General  should 
take  some  action  to  reduce  the  payments 
to  railroads." 

Regarding  the  enormous  waste  of 
mail  car  space,  he  said  the  law  requires 
him  "to  pay  for  space  in  two  directions 
when  it  is  ordered  in  one  direction."  To 
imply  that  the  Department  can  correct 
this  situation,  he  went  on,  is  error. 

Briefly,  then,  the  Postmaster  General 
did  not  deny  my  statements  about  over- 
payments made  by  him  to  the  railroad.s. 
Instead,  he  derided  them  as  "facetious 
statements." 

I  am  .serious  about  these  .surcharges 
which  the  Postma.stcr  General  ma^rnanl- 
mously  pays  the  railroads.  I  see  nothing 
droll  or  comical  in  a  tight-fisted  policy 
being  applied  to  letter  carriers  while  at 
the  same  time  railroad  carriers  receive 
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millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  under 
an  open-handed  policy  that  deliberately 
overpays  them.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  this  Congress  or  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  responsible  appreciate  that 
brand  of  himior.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  record  and  see  the  actual  situation. 

First,  take  the  Postmaster  General's 
statement  that  he  cannot  correct  the 
s-tuation  which  finds  him  paying  for 
about  twice  as  much  car  space  as  mail 
actually  uses  on  the  trains.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfSce  report  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  earlier  this  month,  which 
I  quoted  in  my  remarks,  states,  on  page 
8,  as  follows: 

Congress  has  establUfced  two  necessary 
Kt&ndarda  tor  the  payment  of  railway  m&U 
■errlce: 

1.  The  service  must  be  prescribed  by  tti* 
Postmaster  General  (39  U.  B.  C.  545  (. 

2.  The  service  Is  to  be  lrcres5ed.  reduced, 
or  discontinued  (necessarily  by  the  Pc«t- 
master  General!  irtth  pro  rata  reductions  as 
the  needs  of  the  postal  service  re<iuired  ^39 
U.  S.  C.  564). 

In  other  words,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, according  to  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  controls  the  amount  of  service 
the  railroads  are  to  be  paid  for.  This 
appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Donaldson's 
own  view  about  his  authority  when  he 
was  still  new  in  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General.  In  reporting  on  the  Railway 
Mail  case  now  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  his  1&48 
annual  report,  on  page  70,  stated: 

As  a  result  of  studies  made  ty  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  pending  proceed- 
In?,  the  Postmaster  General,  on  July  2,  1&48. 
filed  with  the  Commlsrion  a  new  comprehen- 
•ive  plan  for  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
railroad.  The  piirpoee  of  this  plan,  which 
supersedes  the  original  plan  filed  in  ISIT.  is 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  fix  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  for  U-e  transix^rtAtlcn  of 
mall  in  accordance  with  the  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  to 
revise  and  Improve  the  manner  and  condi- 
tions of  the  service  to  meet  modem  postal 
needs.  By  order  dated  Au^st  30,  1948  the 
Commission  reccgnlaed  the  new  comprehen- 
sive plan  as  effectlTe  October  1.  1»48.  and 
ruled  that  rates  frx  the  services  prescribed 
thereby  must  abide  final  dlsposlUon  by  It  of 
the  pending  proceeding. 

What  happened  to  this  comprehen- 
&i^•e  plan  of  the  Postmaster  General 
which,  less  than  2  years  ago.  was  an- 
nounced to  be  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  railroad  mail  situation?  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report  again.   That  report  states : 

Et  tlie  act  of  1916  the  Postmacter  General 
is  required  (?9  U.  S.  C.  M6l  to  file  u-lOi  the 
(Interstate  Commerce)  Commission  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  trsmsportation  of  the 
malls  on  said  railroads  and  shall  embody 
therein  wh.nt  he  believes  to  be  the  reasonable 
rate  or  compensation  the  said  railway  carriers 
shoxi'.d  receive. 

The  Postmaster  General,  under  date  of  July 
S.  1*48.  filed  a  cvimprehen.'tive  plan  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
provides  a  basis  for  the  changes  necessary 
In  the  rules  of  the  ^x^st  i-ifflce  to  ameliorate 
the  difficulties  attendant  ujxju  the  rcund- 
trip  provlsion.s  and  otherwise.     •     •     • 

The  next  step  In  implementing  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would,  cf  course,  be  the  estA'jli&hment  In 
the  Post  Office  Dep-ortment  and  promulga- 


tion to  the  railroads  of  the  necessary  mlea 
and  regulations  to  bni.g  the  plan  tc  prac- 
tlcal  operatlcn. 

This  p'.an  wotild  net  ellaiinate  the  rcund- 
trlp  provisions  but  would  work  toward  bener 
control  and  greater  utilization  cf  the  space 
paid  for  under  the  provisions  •  •  • 
(Pp.  31-32). 

However,  no  reg^llations  have  been  issued 
under  the  plan  tut  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Con^mlsslcn  bv  order  ci  Mirjxh  SO, 
ISSO,  has  set  hearines  for  September  19. 
1950     •     •     •      (p.  Si". 

Pending  changes  which  may  be  made  in 
the  law  it  would  appear  to  be  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  poss:bill:les  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  be  realized  immediately  so 
that  an  early  and  clear  picture  cf  the  tin- 
justified  deadheading  be  obtained  and  so 
ttiat  diSctUtles  in  the  way  of  proper  audit 
cf  railway  pay  mat;«s  tie  eliminated  (p.  35). 

In  other  words,  less  than  2  years  ago 
Postmaster  General  EXonaldson  started 
out  to  effect  big  economies  in  railroad 
mail  service  through  a  new  comprehen- 
sive plan  therefor.  He  was  reotured  by 
law  to  file  such  a  plan  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  he  did 
so.  The  Commission  recognized  the 
plan  as  effective  October  1.  1948.  That 
was  just  before  the  last  general  elec- 
tions. All  that  remained  to  put  the  plan 
Into  practical  operation  was  "the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  promulgation  to  the  railroads  of 
the  necessary  rules  and  regulations. " 
Almost  2  years  later,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  to  the 
Senate  Post  OfSce  and  C.\-il  Service 
Committee  that  "no  regtilatlons  have 
been  L^^sued  under  the  plan"  although 
"it  would  appear  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  pcssibilities  under  the  compre- 
hensive plan  be  realized  immediately." 

Now.  what  does  the  Postmjister  Gren- 
eral  say  about  the  railroad  mall  situa- 
tion today?  He  says  it  is  a  situation 
that  can  be  corrected  only  by  Congress 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, but  is  beyond  his  power  to  correct. 
He  does  not  mention  his  comprehensive 
plan  at  all.  Much  les^  does  he  explain 
why  he  has  not  issued  the  reg-jlations  to 
put  the  plan  info  practical  operation. 

Does  not  the  Postmaster  General  be- 
lieve that  Congrress  and  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  he  has  done  or 
Intends  to  do  about  his  comprehensive 
plan  for  economies  in  railway  mail  pay- 
ments, and  what  his  reasons  are?  Self- 
styled  "factual  statements"  of  the  kind 
recently  released  by  him  do  not  "clarify 
the  situation"  to  my  way  of  thinking.  1 
for  one.  would  like  to  know  why  it  Is 
"futile  to  say  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral should  take  some  action  to  reduce 
payments  to  railroads."  particularly 
when  the  Postmaster  General  himself 
has  gone  on  record  with  an  elaborate 
plan  for  that  ver>-  purpose  wliich  the 
Comptroller  General  strongly  recom- 
mends should  be  put  into  practice  im- 
mediately. When  we  pass  a  law  in  Con- 
gress and  the  President  approves  it,  it 
Is  effective  unless  a  court  sets  it  aside. 
I  tliink  Congress  and  the  pubhc  are  en- 
titled to  know  why  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral stUl  has  not  put  into  effect  his 
railroad  mall  service  economy  plan 
which  the  Commission  recognized  as 
effective  October  1,  194«. 


Note  that  tmder  this  economy  plan. 
the  Postmaster  General  would  not  be 
paying  passenger  rates  for  mail  carried 
by  freight.  The  new  plan  stipulates  that 
"the  character  of  trains  carrying  the. 
mails  shall  be  that  of  passenger  train. 
In  the  event  mails  are  transported  In 
freight  trains,  no  more  than  the  usual 
and  just  freight  rates  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  classifications  and 
tanffs  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  This  can  hardly 
t;  called  radical.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  would  anybody  pay  pas- 
senger prices  unless  he  got  passenger 
service,  suxyway?  It  looks  wrong  on  its 
face.  If  there  is  any  reason  other  than 
a  deliberate  policy  of  overpayment  to 
railroads,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  Icnow 
what  it  is. 

Here  again  the  Postmaster  General's 
"factual  statement"  does  not  "clarify 
the  situation"  for  me.  It  does  not  deny 
that  he  pays  passenger  rates  for  mail 
carried  in  refrigerator  and  other  kinds 
of  freight  cars.  Nor  does  it  claim  that 
the  law  or  the  Commissi  on  require  him 
to  make  such  overpayments.  It  may 
well  be  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads to  carry  mail  in  "nonstandard 
equipment,"  as  said  in  the  "factual  state- 
ment." but  where  is  the  necessity  of 
paying  deluxe  passenger  rates  for  such 
service?  If  it  isn't  in  the  law  or  in  the 
Commission's  rate  orders,  the  only  place 
it  can  be  is  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments  policy  of  deliberately  overpaying 
the  railroads. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  serious 
about  these  surcharges  which  the  Post- 
master General  magnanimously  pays  the 
railroads  out  of  public  funds  while  he 
justifies  reductions  in  mail  deliveries  as 
a  necessary  economy  measiire  at  the  ex- 
pense of  letter  carriers.  I  stress  again 
that  this  entire  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  agency  of  Con- 
gress charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
vising paj-ments  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. And  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, I  say  again  that  if  he  is  sincere, 
let  him  do  what  he  can  to  economize  by 
paying  tlie  railroads  no  more  than  the 
law  entities  them  to. 


James  Madison,  Father  of  Oar  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtl^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Harry 
Schlacht.  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal -American  of  May  10, 1950: 
James  Maoison,  Father  of  Otra  CoNSTirtmoM 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

The  orator  Is  the  voice  oi  the  Nation. 

We  congratulate  the  young  American  ora- 
tors wbo  participated  in  the  Hearst  neVB- 
papers'  forensic  competltlcn  of   1950. 


A3%0 
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We  fcmmend  the  hl(ch-«cbool  and  eolle«« 
«t\x}pnu  who  were  prinlefed  to  tpeak  on 
the  jutject  oi  James  Ma<lJ*on.  tbe  {alter  of 
our  Corxucutioii. 

Our  F^ung  AmmteuM  bare  dene  them* 
■elTn  proud.  All  Ai&encaxu  are  prcud  of 
them. 

Ther  will  be  amonf  tbe  leaders  ct  to- 
morrow. Ttey  wii:  be  among  the  delenden 
of  democrscy. 

n**  Hearst  newspapers'  oratorical  eompe- 
tttiOB  Is  sponsored  In  the  interest  of  better 
■peecb.  In  the  Interest  at  better  atlnnahip. 
to  the  interest  of  better  Americanism. 

As  the  poet  derives  Jrom  reading  the  poetry 
of  the  masters,  as  the  pwmter  derives  from 
studying  the  great  paintings,  as  the  com- 
poser denves  Irom  listening  to  musical  mas- 
terpieces, so  our  ycung  speakers  Improve 
b7  taking  pan  in  oratorical  contests. 

Thte  ts  the  object  of  the  Eearst  orat<Mical 
eompeiiticn. 

Great  men  are  the  guideposts  and  land- 
itarlts  m  the  Nation. 

James  Madison — gifted,  favored,  venerated 
man — ^father  of  our  Constitution,  fourth 
Presklent  at  tbe  Umtcd  States,  friend  of  lib- 
erty. frteiMl  of  peace. 

He  was  one  of  tbe  pillars  of  his  country. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  ornaments  of  his  age. 

We  see  him  playing  a  glorious  role  in  the 
War  of  Icd^pcnder.ce.  We  see  him  frarl?ss 
tn  his  fortitutJe.  We  set  him  bidding  defi- 
ance to  the  arms  of  power.  We  see  him  con- 
fident In  the  riehteo'.isness  of  his  cause. 

We  see  fcim  toUmg  In  war  and  in  peace  to 
form  and  perpetuate  a  Union  to  secure  for 
an  invisible  pc'stenty  the  priceless  blessings 
of  Inseparable  liberty  and  law. 

We  see  him  standing  beside  the  Constitu- 
U«i  as  with  a  naked  sword  flaming  w::h 
tmtli  to  protect  It  from  desecration.  We 
•ee  him  sounding  an  instant  loud  alarm  to 
aw2ke  the  hosts  of  the  Nation  to  its  rescue. 

We  see  him  as  President  of  the  Republic 
with  a  presence  of  pu.-lty,  elevation,  and 
moral  dignity. 

We  must  catch  the  spirit  of  his  noble 
Ideals.  We  must  rise  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  ccnsclcuB  virtue  that  inspire  them. 

It  is  cur  duty  to  preserve  and  cherish  our 
irihentance  which  our  forebears  have  be- 
queathed to  us. 

It  was  won  by  their  toll.  It  was  watered 
by  their  tears.  I:  was  fertilized  by  their 
blood. 

James  Madison  was  the  father  of  our  Con- 
stitution 

That  document  Is  the  Inspiration  of  our 
American    way   of   life. 

James  Madison  was  the  Tctce  of  peace, 
barmtny.  and  union. 

And  may  we.  his  fellow  Americans,  to  the 
last  second  of  recorded  time,  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  memory  of,  and  even  listen  with 
our  ears  to  the  life  and  achievements  of 
this   great    American. 

He  glo.'ifled  the  generation  In  which  he 
lived  Future  generations  will  be  honored 
by  his  glory. 
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Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IllmoU.    Mr  Speaker. 
Uie  subject  cf  investmenU  of  American 


capital  In  forciRn  fields  is  one  of  wide 
Interest  m  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  point  4  of  the  President's  plan 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  loan  guar- 
anty bill  which  was  approved  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Part  of  our  loans 
are  pomp,  and  will  continue  to  go  with 
increased  volume  should  the  bank  guar- 
anty bill  be  passed,  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  .■America.  As  contributing,  there- 
fore, to  the  fund  of  information  on  the 
general  subject  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  following  article 
by  J.  Fred  Rippy.  the  eminent  Latin- 
Amencan  scholar  and  professor  of  Amer- 
ican hiscorv-  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  the  April  1950 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago; 

Ea.TisH   Income   Fkom   LATiN-AMEaicAN 
lN-VESTME?rrs,    1939   and    1948 

(By   J.   Fred   Rlppy.   professor   of   American 
history.  University  of  Chicago ) 

In  explaining  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  proponents  of  the 
Marshall  plan  have  strongly  emphasized  the 
recent  shrinkage  in  British  foreign  Invest- 
ments and  the  consequent  loss  of  Income. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  17.  1949,  for  Instance. 
Paxil  Hoffman.  Administrator  of  the  Euro- 
pean reconstruction  program,  stated  that 
British  "overseas  Investments"  had  "ail  been 
washed  out"  by  the  recent  war.  (Hearings 
on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  (81st 
Cong.,  Isi  sesa.l.  p.  446.  Mr.  Hoffman  prob- 
ably meant  to  say  that  the  United  King- 
dom's foreign  debts  now  exceed  Its  foreign 
Investments.  According  to  Cleona  Lewis,  the 
United  States  and  the  Foreign  Investment 
Problem  (Washington.  D.  C,  1948 1.  p.  60, 
British  overseas  Investments  declined  from 
£4.600.000.000  in  1939  to  £3,300.000.000  in 
1947  )  This  article  will  examine  the  extent 
to  which  that  statement  holds  true  in  re- 
spect to  British  investments  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. (The  statistics  which  follow  have  been 
complied  from  the  South  American  Journal 
(London)  for  1939.  1940,  1948,  and  1949. 
Stock-Exchange  Official  Year  Book  (London) 
for  the  same  years  has  been  utilized  for  back- 
ground and  some  checking  of  detail  ) 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  there 
had  not  been  any  marked  decline  In  the  net 
earnings  of  British  capital  in  Latin  America 
since  1939.  The  net  Income  from  this  Invest- 
ment in  1948  was  £18.536.620.  It  was 
£19.010.329  In  1939.  The  difference  Is  only 
£437.709! 

A  decided  decline  In  the  nominal  value  of 
the  aggregate  Investment  had  occurred,  but 
the  average  yield  had  Improved,  rising  from 
16  percent  In  1939  to  2  9  percent  in  1948. 
Nearly  62  percent  of  the  total  BrltUh  Invest- 
ment   In    Latin   America    yielded    no   return 


In  1939:  the  capital  earning  no  Income  wa« 
less  than  40  percent  In  1948.  The  total  In- 
vestment had  been  considerably  reduced,  but 
there  had  been  more  than  a  corresponding 
shrinkage  In  the  "sour"  part  of  It.  The 
Latin-American  segment  of  the  British  over- 
seas Investment  had  not  been  "washed  out." 
It  had  been  pared  down  by  expropriations, 
redemptions,  liquidations,  p'orchases,  and 
various  other  means,  but  the  net  yield  on 
what  remained  had  gone  up.  especially  the 
returns  on  shipping,  banking,  mining,  petro- 
leum, and  various  miscellaneous  enterprises. 
All  statistics  In  this  analysis  dealing;  with 
Income  refer  to  net  Income  after  payment 
of  Latln-Amerlcan  taxes. 

British  capitalists  received  an  Income  of 
£4.030,466  In  1939  from  an  investment  of 
£324,149.8:8  In  Latln-Amerlcan  government 
bonds.  The  rate  of  return  was  approximately 
1J2  percent.  In  1948  they  received  an  In- 
come of  £4.248.693  on  a  nominal  Investment 
of  £206.145.017  In  these  government  securi- 
ties. The  rate  of  return  was  more  than  2.1 
percent.  A  total  of  £210.891.878  Invested  In 
government  bonds  In  1939  yielded  no  income; 
this  "bad"  portion  of  the  Investment  in  gov- 
ernments had  been  reduced  to  £5,457.460  by 
the  close  of  1948. 

A  nominal  shipping  Investment  of  £12,753.- 
348  In  the  Latln-Amerlcan  sphere  In  1939 
ylslded  an  Income  of  £593,241,  or  4.65  percent. 
The  yield  In  1948  on  a  nominal  capital  of 
£10.404.468  was  £719,199,  or  6.9  percent.  An 
aggregate  of  £1.407,054  invested  under  this 
heading  In  1939  brought  no  return;  the  com- 
parative figure  for  1948  was  zero, 

British  Investment  in  Latln-Amerlcan 
tanlcing.  £8.977,630,  returned  an  Income  of 
£2C2.0C0  m  1939.  about  2.25  percent.  In  1948 
Income  was  £242,400  on  a  nominal  Invest- 
ment of  £4.040.000.  making  a  rate  of  return 
of  6  percent.  The  unprofitable  segment  of 
the  banking  capital,  which  stood  at  £4,937,- 
630  In  1939.  had  disappeared  by  1948. 

Owing  to  sales  negotiations  and  delays  In 
liquidation,  the  return  on  railway  capital 
was  smaller  In  1948  than  In  1039.  The  Brit- 
ish investment  In  Latln-Amerlcan  railways 
has  not  been  profitable  for  many  years.  A 
nominal  capital  of  £477.765,391  yielded  only 
£5,773.648  In  1939.  approximately  1.2  percent. 
The  return  In  1948  was  £1,080.599  on  a  nomi- 
nal Investment  of  £176.215.257,  considerably 
less  than  1  percent.  Rail  capital,  yielding  no 
return  In  1939,  totaled  £336,032,299,  as  com- 
pared with  £152,865,562  In  1948. 

On  a  miscellaneous  Investment  of  £304,- 
258,078 — In  mining,  petroleum,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  public  utilities,  trading,  and 
a  few  other  enterprises — the  return  was 
£8,410,974.  around  2.9  percent  in  1939.  with 
£144.799,022  paying  no  dividends.  Income 
under  this  category  In  1948  amounted  to 
£12,245.279  on  a  nominal  capital  of  £236,018,- 
132,  the  yield  being  6  1  percent,  and  only 
£93.438.089  failed  to  return  dividends. 

Omitting  the  bad  Investments,  which  will 
be  referred  to  again  In  another  connection, 
the  salient  details  are  set  forth  in  table  I. 


TAELr  1  — Income  from  British  investments     in  Latin  America:  Distribution  by  types  of 

investment 
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The  major  British  Investments  io  Latin 
America,  In  both  1930  and  1948,  were  In 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico.  ChUe,  Urtiguay. 
Cuba,  and  Peru.  But  the  best  rates  at  return 
were  not  obtained  from  those  countries, 
where  much  of  the  capital  was  invested  In 


Oovemment  tecurlties,  railroads,  and  other 
public  services.  The  highest  yields  came 
from  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  and 
from  petroleum  and  mining  enterprises. 
The  comparative  data  for  all  but  three  of  tbe 
countries  are  presented  In  table  2. 


Table  2 — Income  from  British  investments  in 

Latin  America:  Distribution  by  countries 
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A  comparative  view  of  the  British  capital 
yielding  no  Income  In  1939  and  1948  U  pre- 
sented In  table  3. 

Tablx  3. — British   capital  returning   no   in- 
come: Distribution  by  countries 
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Tables  2  and  3  should  be  scrutlnlaed  to- 
gether. They  disclose  striking  differences 
In  the  yield  of  Investments  among  the  17 
countries  and  within  each  country.  (Al- 
though no  satisfactory  statistics  are  avail- 
able for  Panama.  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  are  therefore  not  Included 
In  the  tables  presented  here.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  British  have  some  capital  in  all  three 
of  them  I  If  the  Income  on  the  aggregate 
investment  had  been  as  large  as  the  income 
or  nearly  60  percent  of  It,  the  return  in  1948 
would  have  been  approximately  4.4  percent 
on  the  total  investment.  If  the  yield  on 
the  aggregate  capital  bad  been  as  high  as 
the  return  on  the  Venezuelan  portion.  Brit- 
ish Income  In  1048  would  have  amounted  to 
around  £62.000,000.  If  the  Income  on  »U 
the  nominal  capital  had  been  as  large  as 
It  was  on  the  Bolivian  Investment.  Brlt- 
tah  Invrvtors  would  have  received  some 
£138.000.000. 


Englishmen  would  have  been  fortunate 
if  all  their  capital  In  this  and  other  out- 
lying regions  had  been  invested  In  tin,  que- 
bracho, petroleum,  and  other  monopolistic 
enterprises.  Instead  of  drawing  a  good  part 
of  their  Income  from  their  colonies,  as  In 
the  past,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  they  could  greatly  expand  such  in- 
vestments, might  obtain  their  income  from 
a  much  wider  area  by  monopolizing  some  of 
the  world's  most  necessary  commodities. 
British  Income  from  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
and  Bolivia  in  1948  should  be  examined 
closely.  The  return  on  nearly  half  of  the 
Ecuadoran  Investment  averaged  above  8 
percent.  The  yield  on  46  percent  of  the 
Venezuelan  Investment  was  only  a  little  short 
of  22  percent.  It  pays  to  Invest  In  petro- 
leum. British  Income  from  44  percent  of 
the  investment  In  Bolivia  was  at  the  rate 
of  50  percent.  Capital  invested  In  tin  brings 
good  retiirns.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
yield  of  nitrate  capital  In  Chile  was  equally 
profltable,  but  the  competition  of  synthetic 
nitrates  destroyed  those  bountiful  yields. 
(I  have  dealt  with  British  nitrate  profits  In 
an  article  published  In  Pacific  Historical  Re- 
view, XVII  (November  1948).  457-468  ) 

It  Is  obvious  that  most  of  the  "sotir"  In- 
vestments in  the  2  years  under  consideration 
were  In  Argentina,  BrazU.  Mexico,  Cuba.  Peru, 
and  ChUe  and  that  the  major  part  of  them 
were  in  government  bonds  and  railways. 
The  Peruvian  Corporation,  a  giant  organiza- 
tion which  owns  most  of  the  Peruvian  rail- 
ways and  a  few  other  enterprises,  has  never 
been  profltable  except  to  the  managers  and 
the  debenture  holders.  The  United  Railways 
of  Havana,  the  biggest  railroad  enterprise 
In  Cuba,  has  rarely  paid  dividends  on  its 
stock.  The  Argentine  railways,  enormously 
overcapitalized,  yielded  only  scanty  returns 
for  decades,  and  the  same  Las  been  true  of 
the  munldpcU  transport  system  of  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Only  the  8&o  Paulo  Rail- 
way, among  railroads  owned  by  the  British 
In  Brazil,  has  been  profltable.  and  that  has 
been  sold  to  the  Brazilian  Oovemment, 
which,  after  several  years  of  default,  reduced 
both  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on  Its 
government  bonds  held  by  foreign  investors. 
Mexico  not  only  has  followed  the  same  course, 
but  Its  Govemment-contrcUed  railways  have 
paid  almost  no  dividends  In  more  than  three 
decides.  Cuba,  however,  requires  further 
comment.    The  return  on  British  capital  not 


Invested  In  Cuban  rallwajs  was  approxl- 
mately  31  percent  In  1948.  The  investment 
was  in  two  American -controlled  firms  manu' 
Xacttirlng  tobacco — another  virtual  monopoly. 

Regarding  tbe  remaining  countries,  little 
needs  to  be  said.  According  to  the  South 
American  Journal,  the  British  investment 
In  Honduras  yielded  no  Income  either  in 
1939  or  in  1948.  This  capital  Is  involved  in 
scandalous  Issues  of  government  securities 
sold  In  the  late  ISdO's  and  the  early  1870*8, 
but  at  least  a  part  of  the  principal  is  being 
returned.  The  bad  Investments  in  Casta 
Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Paraguay 
are  in  rails  and  government  securities.  The 
capital  yielding  no  returns  from  Bolivia 
seems  to  be  invested  in  gold  mines  and  forest 
enterprises.  In  Ecuador  a  large  part  of  It 
Is  In  government  bonds. 

Further  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  "sour" 
segment  by  approaching  It  from  another 
angle.  Table  4  distributes  it  among  the  five 
types  listed  in  table  1.  The  "sour"  Invest- 
ments in  the  miscellaneous  group  are  mostly 
iu  public  utilities  and  port  works. 

Table  4. — British  capital  yielding  no  income: 
Distribution  by  types  of  investment 
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Finally,  It  may  be  rewarding  to  view  the 
data  In  a  tabxilatlon  combining  the  leading 
countries  and  the  major  types  of  Investment. 
Table  5  is  an  effort  to  present  thla 
combination. 

A  careful  examination  of  tables  4  and  5  will 
reveal  two  Important  facta.  The  main  prob- 
lem of  low  returns  and  complete  lack  of 
returns  from  British  Investments  in  Latin 
America  arises  in  the  fields  of  government 
securities  and  railways  and  In  some  sectors  of 
the  broiul  niiscellaneous  group,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  low  retiirns  will  have  to  be  found,  if 
any  solution  is  possible,  mainly  in  Argen- 
tina. Brazil,  Mexico,  Chile,  Cuba,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela.  Although  the  percentage  of  the 
Investment  yielding  no  rettims  or  low  rettirns 
is  as  high  or  higher  In  some  of  the  other 
countries,  the  total  Investment  in  them  la 
much  smaller. 

Tablz  5. — British  capital  yielding  no  income: 
Distribution  by  principal  countries  arul 
types 


Countrv  and 
year 


'OovemTiient 
i       bonds 


Argentina: 

1939 

1948 

Brazil: 

1939 

1948 

Mexioo: 

19.39 

1948 

Chilf 

1^09 

194S 

Cuba: 

19.39 

1948 

Peru: 

1939 

1948 

Veneitiela: 

1939 

1948 


Railways 


lun«^>us 


Nfli£l5«.8M. 
Nil  I        3.  ol3. 


£158.  r»,  ,V,«t 
654.71 


2s.9ra. 

28.489. 


38,597.130( 

Nil 

89,541. 
73,151, 

Nfl 

NU 

11,400. 
7.615. 

Nfl 

33,11)6. 

a,  .vio,  100 

1416,000 

> 

V) 

1,909. 
l.«28, 

3^•4 

987 

852 

405 
940 

.544 
.344 

.  «51 
.9751 

!Nfl! 


£S1.»8.K33 
34,328.134 

49.  n*:.  ei« 
4.M28.734 

34. 356, 921 
24.  CflO,  212 

3, 738  fltW 
2, 812.  Ml) 

1, 158.7W 
NU 

>  16,  .VIO.  000 
« 16,  743.  764 

7, 222.  X» 
8,2r>3,3t>5 


«  No  Investment. 

'  All  txcept  one  of  the  Britlsh-ownM  P-mvlftn  mfl- 
wavi  were  listed  by  the  South  American  JouniaJ  m  1939 
miuef  "Miscellaneous,"  and  all  wen"  so  liht»Kl  in  1948. 
They  are  eontroiUHl,  It  will  i)f  recalle*!,  by  ih*  P<ru\  iao 
Corp..  whirh  account*  for  ni-arly  all  the  unremuncrir 
tlve  capital  attributed  to  Peru  in  thif  uble. 
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MeT.K-,-^.  Brazil,  and  Peru  accounted  for 
£:0J.6€4.7*S  of  th?  total  of  £310.891.798  de- 
lauiied  Latln-Amenciin  govprnment  s«c\in- 
btfd  by  the  Bruish  m  1939  Chiles 
lents  wrre  paylnc  the  Bri:lsh  only 
2.1  percent  that  year,  Argentina  s  yielded 
them  4  percent,  and  Cabas  4  6  f)ercent;  thry 
had  no  Investment  In  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment securities.  Peru  and  Brazil  accounted 
lor  £3.070.700  of  the  Brlttah-beld  Latin- 
American  government  bonds  in  default  la 
1»4«.  more  than  half  the  total  of  £5457- 
460  for  that  year.  The  amount  of  bonds  la 
default  was  far  smaller  than  In  1939  But 
the  yields  were  low:  Argentina.  4  1  percent: 
Brazil.  2  2:  Mexico.  0  9:  Chile.  1:  Peru.  0  6: 
there  was  no  British  investment  in  1946  u 
Cuban  or  Venezuelan  Government  securities. 
By  presertinir  the  British  bondholders  wltlj 
the  choice  between  continuation  of  defaults 
and  reduction  of  interest  rates  or  principal. 
or  both,  many  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries have  succeeded  In  reducing  both  their 
English-held  debts  and  the  interest  rates 
thereon:  but  car.  principal  and  Interest,  once 
pared  down  by  necoti.ation.  ever  be  raised  by 
the  same  procef.s'  The  average  return  of 
2  1  percent  on  Latin-.\merican  government 
securities  held  by  the  British  In  1948  was  low; 
but  by  what  means  can  the  rate  of  return 
be  Increased' 

The  average  yield  on  the  British  railway 
Investment.  0  6  percent  m  1»48.  compared 
with  2  1  percent  in  1939.  seems  preposterous. 
Perhaps  the  ultimate  solution,  except  In 
Mexico,  where  the  British  investment  Is  new 
in  government  railways,  will  be  found  in  the 
sale  of  these  British  lines  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  i.:.untrles  in  which  they  are 
located:  and  it  may  be  that  the  same  solu- 
tion can  be  worked  out  for  the  public  utility 
and  the  port  segment  of  the  miscellaneous 
group. 

In  the  rail  and  miscellaneous  classifica- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  government  bonds, 
the  problem  is  again  largely  concentrated 
In  the  nations  listed  in  table  5.  although 
the  Argentine  railway  problem,  so  far  as  the 
English  are  concerned,  has  been  practically 
solved  by  the  recent  sale  of  the  major  British 
lines.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  British 
capital  yielding  no  Income  in  both  these 
categories.  In  1948  as  well  as  in  1939.  was 
Invested  m  the  seven  countries  listed  in  this 
table. 

The  average  yield  on  the  British  railway 
Investment  in  six  of  these  seven  repub'.lca 
was  as  follows:  Argentina.  17  percent  in 
1939  and  nothing  In  1948:  Brazil.  0  6  percent 
In  1939  and  0  9  in  1948;  Mexico,  no  returns 
In  either  year:  Chile.  15  percent  in  1939  and 
1.9  In  1948:  Cuba.  0  5  percent  In  1939  and  0  3 
In  1948:  Venezuela.  0  4  percent  In  1939  and 
slightly  more  than  1  In  1948.  The  earnings 
on  the  Peruvian  railways  are  not  available, 
but  they  are  known  to  be  very  small. 

Average  yields  on  miscellaneous  inv««t- 
ments  were  better,  especially  In  1948:  Ar- 
gentina. 3  7  percent  In  1939  and  3  9  In  1948: 
Brazil.  12  percent  In  1939  and  6  7  In  1948; 
Me.xlco,  11  percent  In  1939  and  2  8  in  1948; 
Chile,  1  6  percent  In  1939  and  4  In  1948; 
Cuba,  3  1  percent  in  1939  and  20.7  In  1948; 
Venezuela,  nearly  85  percent  In  1939  and 
115  in  1948.  Average  returns  on  the  British 
miscellaneous  Investment  In  Peru  were 
brought  down  by  Includirxg  under  this  head- 
ing the  capital  in  the  Peruvian  Corp..  most 
of  which  was  actually  in  railroads;  the  per- 
centages were    12   In   1939   and   1  4  In    1948. 

Is  there  anything  which  the  United  States 
might  do.  by  persuasion  or  investment,  to 
Improve  the  yield  of  British  capital  operat- 
ing, and  In  some  cases  practically  sunk.  In 
Latin  America?  There  U  much  talk  these 
days  of  relieving  the  dollar  shortage  In  the 
United  Kingdom  by  pumpmg  United  Slates 


capital  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  ot  the 
Britls-h  Empire.  Could  the  same  objective 
be  att.iined  In  part  by  employing  this  or 
some  other  means  nearer  home? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  .speech  made 
by  cur  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable EM.\xrEL  Celler.  of  New  York, 
on  May  20,  1950,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  dinner  given  by  the  A.=sociation  for 
the  Help  of  Retarded  Children. 

This  as50ciation  is  an  organization  of 
parents,  those  with  normal  children,  and 
those  of  the  pitifully  handicapped  little 
ones,  the  mentally  retarded.  These  are 
the  forgotten  children  and  for  them  we 
are  trj-ing  to  make  a  better  life  and  a 
better  world.  The  dinner  on  May  20  was 
not  only  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  for 
financial  assistance,  but  also  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  conditions  surround- 
ing these  children  and  with  our  plans 
to  help  them. 

As  cochairman  of  this  organization  for 
Kings  County.  Brooklyn.  I  am  privileged 
to  ask  that  you  read  Congressman  Cel- 
ler s  inspiring  address: 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  at  long  last, 
the  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children 
have  reached  the  point  in  their  travail  where 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  submerge  their  per- 
sonal sorrow  at  the  fate  thrilst  upon  their 
offspring  and  band  together  with  others 
equally  burdened  in  an  e.ffort  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  members  of  our  community 
the  touching,  the  overwhelming  plight  of 
some  of  our  children.  When  a  new-born 
child  is  abandoned  on  a  doorstep  or  under 
a  bush  somewhere,  we  all  shudder  at  the  des- 
peration, perhaps  the  Innate  cruelty  inher- 
ent in  the  act.  Our  sympathy  for  a  child  so 
victimized  by  human  irresponsibility  Is  in- 
stinctive and  Instantaneous.  Fortunately, 
most  mentally  retarded  children  are  net  thus 
deprived  of  the  love,  the  comfort,  and  the  de- 
voted Interest  of  mother  and  father.  But 
they  do  suffer  the  Indifference,  the  neglect. 
the  lack  of  understandlns  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public. 

We  have  homes  for  foundlings  and  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  care  for  foster  children. 
Our  energies  have  been  directed  toward  the 
Improvement  of  the  physically  handlcarpcd 
child,  who  has  proved  to  be  considerably  en- 
hanced and  psychologically  sustained  by  our 
educational  projects.  But  the  problems  at- 
tendant upon  mental  deficiency  and  mental 
instability,  on  all  level*  seem  to  founder  us. 
While  there  has  been  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment m  the  housing  and  treatment  of  such 
Individuals,  we  still  appear  to  resist  coming 
to  grips  with  these  situations.  Perhaps  it  Is 
the  vast  cjmplexities  involved  and  the  In- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  afflicted  to  give  us 
much  C(X)peratlon.  However,  In  the  field  of 
care  for  mentally  retarded  children,  we  have 
had,  here  and  there,  the  ardent  pioneers 
v.ho  refused  to  be  licked  by  the  apparent  Im- 


posslbiUfy  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  task.  Motivated  by  a  deep-seated  sym- 
pathy, an  unusual  Insight  Into  the  emo- 
tional reactions  existing  in  these  little  souls 
hold  these  courageous  people  to  their  ideal 
of  trying  to  establish  some  standards,  some 
procedures,  some  techniques  with  which  to 
aid  in  rehabilitating  and  alleviating  the  con- 
dition of  backward  children.  Perhaps  the 
most  beneficial  result  was  the  dlsslpntion  of 
many  of  the  superstitions,  the  taboos,  sur- 
rounding mental  incapacity.  Pearl  Buck,  the 
distinguished  author  and  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
Children.  In  a  recently  published  artlclft, 
has  written  from  the  depths  of  a  full  heart 
of  the  anguish  she  endured  In  seeking  an  ade- 
quate adjustment  for  her  dear  daughter.  No 
one  could  treat  the  subject  more  eloquently. 
We  are  tremendously  Impressed  by  her  In- 
spired and  Intelligent  efforts  to  seek  the  most 
comfort,  the  most  love,  that  could  be  found 
anywhere  for  her  child.  As  she  knows,  h:?r 
child  win  never  know  the  Jcys  and  sorrows 
of  a  full  life,  but  Mrs.  Buck  has  achieved, 
for  herself  and  her  child,  as  much  a  measure 
of  happiness  as  is  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Her  great  heritage  is  hope — and 
I  am  very  much  encouraged  to  know  that 
she  Joins  with  us  in  this  movement,  as  I  feel 
we  will  all  benefit  Immeasurably  from  her 
personal  experience. 

In  casting  about  for  solutions  one  surveys 
the  programs  Inaugurated  in  other  countries. 
In  reviewing  the  English  experience  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very  definite  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  dltTerences  existing 
between  mental  deficiency  and  lunacy.  The 
British  Mental  Deficiency  Act  of  1913  was  a 
very  ambitious  program,  but  It  was  almost 
lost  In  the  exigencies  of  World  War  I  and 
mounting  costs.  The  basic  act  was  amended 
in  1927,  but  again  mounting  costs  curtailed 
the  plans.  Although  local  educational  au- 
thorities were  empowered  to  provide  special 
schools,  occupation  day  centers,  etc.,  activi- 
ties have  been  run  for  the  most  part  by  vol- 
untary mental  welfare  associations  attempt- 
ing to  supply  supervision  and  control. 

Some  European  countries  have  a  fine  record 
of  assistance  to  the  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. The  Scandinavian  countries.  I  believe, 
have  a  good  system  of  special  schools  and 
special  Institutions,  universally  recognized. 
In  Brussels  there  Is  the  famous  Institute  at 
Ghecl.  As  I  understand  it,  those  responsible 
for  the  very  successful  experimental  work  at 
Vlneland  studied  closely  the  methods  pur- 
sued at  Gheel.  Before  the  war  Germany,  too, 
had  a  very  fine  system  of  educational  and 
occupational  programs  for  the  mentally 
deficient. 

In  the  United  States  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally "deficient  children  has  been  relegated 
entirely  to  the  individual  States  In  1940 
there  were  only  61  State  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  States  for  such  care. 
In  New  York  State  today  there  aie  only  six 
institutions  for  the  care  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  dally  applicants  are  lefused  for 
lack  of  space  and  trained  personmi. 

This  tragic  dearth  of  facilities  Is  most  dis- 
couraging to  the  parents  of  a  child  needing 
such  treatment.  However,  this  la.  k  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
almost  Impossible  to  determine  wUh  any  de- 
gree of  exactitude  the  number  o:  deficient 
children.  Many  parents  are  reluctant  to  re- 
veal that  their  child  Is  so  afflicK  d.  Many 
parents  do  not  recognize  such  an  ncapaclty 
at  an  early  age  or  are  unaware  that  such  a 
handicap  may  be  helped  by  new  methods  and 
educational  efforts. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  First,  we  must 
establish  the  over-all  need  as  ace  irately  as 
possible.  Some  authorities  bellev  there  is 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  almost  1 
person  m  eviy    ico  is   mentally  retarded. 
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and  of  these  the  majority  are  retarded  from 
nonlnherlted  causes.  Bec<.ndly,  we  must 
snark  public  interest  to  the  point  where 
remedial  efforts  will  gain  wide  cupport.  To 
do  this,  those  most  concerned  must  be  con- 
vinced that  something  can  be  done.  Parents 
must  be  encouraged  by  the  fart  that  groups 
Buch  as  ours  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country:  that  there  is  a  dtninct  possibility 
that  their  child  may  be  aided  to  meet  the 
criterion  of  social  adequacy  and  adapt  to  the 
requirements  of  what  we  accept  as  a  normal 
environment  Parents  mu5t  recot^nlze  that 
psychotherapeutic  help  is  Rbsolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  solution  of  this  problem.  We 
must  not  allow  otirselves  to  be  hampered  by 
ft  limited  horizon.  We  mtist  avoid  reproduc- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past  In  this  field.  As 
we  now  have  something  definite  to  look  for- 
ward to.  we  must  assume  the  role  of  pace- 
makers. As  you  may  know,  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  Individuals,  grants  to  colleges 
and  industry  for  basic  research,  aid  for  scien- 
tists, are  to  be  provided  In  the  future  through 
the  new  National  Science  Foundation.  This 
Is  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  directed  Itself  to  the  basic  sciences  out 
of  which  may  come  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  and  the  ciu-es  for  disease  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  maladjustments.  It  l.s.  In- 
deed, a  great  forward  step,  althotigh  the  lib- 
erals In  Congress,  like  Edna  Krr.T.T.  myself 
included,  had  to  battle  against  temSc  odds 
to  get  the  bill  through.  The  President  has 
Just  approved  this  act  creating  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  available  to  set  up  an 
organization  and  to  start  operations.  It  wlU 
be  Juiy  1,  1951,  however,  before  cash  can 
begin  to  flow  in  any  appreciable  quantities 
to  Individuals  and  institutions  interested  in 
research  in  basic  science.  There  will  be  $15,- 
OOO.OOO  to  spend  in  the  first  full  operating 
year  and  •15,000.000  a  year  after  that. 
Money  will  go  to  aid  research  in  biislc  sci- 
ences as  they  relate  to  mathematics,  engi- 
neering as  well  as  physics,  biology,  biochem- 
istry, medicine,  psychiatry.  Almost  any  In- 
dividual or  institution  qualified  to  carry  on 
research  might  be  in  line  for  a  grant  from 
the  Science  Foundation.  At  the  moment  U 
is  assumed  that  most  of  the  research  will  be 
done  In  universities,  with  emphasis  upon 
fellowships  and  scholarships.  A  university 
may  apply  for  a  grant  to  carry  on  a  particu- 
lar line  of  research,  or  it  will  be  selected  so 
tc  do.  As  to  scholarships,  the  plan  Is  to 
make  cash  grants  to  Individuals  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  ability.  In  most  In- 
stances, however.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
grants  will  be  given  to  experienced  persoi^s 
carrying  on  postgraduate  studies  or  research. 
It  la  hoped  that  out  of  these  inqtiirles  and 
research  may  come  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

I  think  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  here  tonight 
that  we  can  no  longer  a3ord  the  short  cuts. 
V.'e  must  have  the  clinics,  the  guidance  bu- 
reaus, the  special  schools,  the  research,  the 
educational  training,  and  the  occupational 
training.  We  must  see  to  it  that  trained 
personnel  are  developed  to  handle  such  an 
ambitious  project.  We  must  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  scientific  investigators  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  psy- 
chiatric techniques,  both  with  individuals 
and  with  groups.  New  methods  must  be  de- 
vised to  cope  with  the  Individual,  the  insti- 
tutional, and  the  community  problem  of  the 
mentally  deficient.    Too  much? 

Not  at  all.  It  is  only  the  beginning — and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  the  first 
step  in  many  which  should  help  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children  to- 
ward Its  final  goal — the  elimination,  if  hu- 
manly possible,  of  all  types  of  congenital  and 
postnatal  brain  Impairment.  Not  one  of  us 
can  reach  this  objective  aloiie.  We  must  all 
work  at  It  together. 
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Mr.  LICHTENWALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  place  in  the  Record  an  address 
given  by  my  friend  and  coworker  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  water  resources, 
Mr.  James  H.  Allen,  executive  secretary. 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Dela^^are 
River  Basin,  delivered  before  the  fortieth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Con^Tcss.  together  with  an 
address  he  delivered  before  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Flood  Control  Council : 

The  Deiawahe  Ri'.tr  Easin  Intecrattd  Wateb 
Project 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
going  to  be  somewhat  brief  in  my  presenta- 
tion for  the  principal  reason  that  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  reprint  of  an  address 
which  I  made  recently,  which  quite  thor- 
oughly explains  what  the  big  water  problem 
Is  In  the  northeast  section  of  the  country, 
encompassing  particularly  the  States  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

I  was  Interested  In  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  In  which  he  told  us  about 
the  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association 
and  the  way  that  it  is  planning,  and  not 
only  planning  but  executing  its  water  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  section  which  I  represent,  the  prin- 
cipal problem  Is  the  problem  of  supplying 
adequate  witer  for  domestic  and  Industrial 
purposes  to  a  section  of  the  country  In  which 
resides  approximately  10  percent  of  the  entire 
pcpulatii^n  of  the  United  States.  Here  are 
located  the  country's  largest  and  third  larg- 
est cities.  New  York  City''  being  the  largest, 
and  the  third  largest.  Philadelphia.  Also 
in  this  area  Is  a  very  rapidly  growing  metro- 
politan area  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Each  of  these  sections,  for  a  long  while, 
has  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  mtist 
plan  c:.refully  to  meet  future  water-supply 
needs.  In  each  case,  they  have  made  numer- 
ous stirveys  to  determine  hew  these  future 
demands  could  best  be  met  and.  In  every 
instance,  it  was  found  that  the  most  satis- 
factory source  of  additional  water  supply 
was  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  But.  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin  is  an  interstate  stream 
and  all  of  the  parties  making  these  individual 
surveys  fouad  quickly  that,  in  order  to  go 
ahead  with  an  Individual  project,  they  had 
to  overcome  a  lot  of  Interstat-  implications. 

As  a  consequence.  3  years  ago  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Delawrre  River 
Basin,  which  was  created  about  10  years  pre- 
viously, sugcested  to  the  States  and  to  these 
political  subdivisions  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  must  abandon  looking  at 
this  problem  on  a  mind -yotir -own  basis, 
and  unite  and  find  cut  for  once  and  for  all 
whether  the  Delaware  River  Basin  could  ap- 
propriately meet  their  future  demands.  As 
a  result  of  that  suggestion,  the  Legislatures 
of  N^^w  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
In  1949,  directed  the  Interstate  Commission 
en  .the  Delaware  River  Basin  to  make  the 
necessary  engineering  sttrveys. 

This  work  la  now  In  progress.  About  S 
months  ago.  we  presented  to  the  Governors 
of  the  three  States  a  preliminary  report  set- 


ting forth  that  It  was  feasible  and  advisable 
for  the  States  to  Join  in  the  future  con- 
struction of  a  single  integrated  water  proj- 
ect for  their  mutual  welfare.  That  project 
will  supply  anticipated  futtire  additional  de- 
mands for  water  supply  for  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey  in  a  tot^l  agrregate  amount 
of  approximately  1,000.000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  It  will  also  provide  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  if  it  desires,  a  new  source  of 
v,ater  supply  am.ountlng  to  about  500.000.000 
gallons  a  day.  Furthermore,  the  project  will 
provide  a  very  necessary  stream  regulation 
advantage. 

In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River, 
every  time  there  Is  a  drought ,  the  Industries 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  that  is  diffi- 
cult,  damarln?,  and  expensive,  that  situa- 
tion being  the  upstream  movement  of  brack- 
ish water.  Under  this  proposed  project,  it 
will  l>e  possible  to  release  into  the  Delaware. 
during  times  of  drought,  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  to  keep  that  brackish  water  below 
any  pclnt  where  it  can  catise  damage  to  In- 
dtistrial  development. 

In  order  to  carry  this  project  out.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  States  negotiate  a  compact 
creating  a  Delaware  River  Water  Commis- 
sion. To  that  commission  would  be  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  financing,  con- 
structing, and  operating  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. Like  the  projects  in  Texas,  Mr.  Jnckson, 
we  believe  that  this  project  will  be  entirely 
self-liquidating  and  that  It  will  be  tmneces- 
sary  to  call  for  subsidies  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  I  agree  with 
you  that,  If  we  are  to  make  progress  In  this 
country,  the  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments must  face  these  cbllgatlons  and  be 
wllllne  to  meet  their  responsibility  in  financ- 
ing such  programs.    Thank  you.    [Applause.] 


The  Delaware  River  Basin  Intecrattd  Wateb 
Project 

(By  James  H.  Allen) 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  general  features, 
and  m.ore  particularly  with  the  significance, 
of  the  proposed  Delaware  River  Basin  water 
project  which  was  submitted  last  Friday  to 
the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  by  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

In  all  the  country's  history,  probably  no 
incident  has  arisen  which  so  well  dramatizes 
man's  dependency  upon  a  supply  of  adequate 
water  as  the  situation  which  now  confronts 
New  York  City.  The  critical  water  shortage, 
involving  the  Nation's  largest  metropolitan 
population  in  a  series  of  bathlese  Thursdays, 
focuses  national  attention  upon  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley  and  a  crucial  Issue  await- 
ing decision  regarding  its  development. 

The  four  States  in  which  this  watershed  Is 
located  new  have  a  glorious  opp>ortunity  to 
achieve  a  high  standard  la  wise  government. 
They  must  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity or  it  undoubtedly  will  be  lost  for  all 
time.    It's  now  or  never. 

The  States — New  York.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware — are  about  to  TXTCsf.e 
with  a  problem  which  Is  as  vexing  as  it  Is 
critical.  If  solved  sensibly  they  will  do 
themselves  a  tremendotis  service,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  socially  and  economi- 
cally. Of  greater  significance,  they  will  be 
setting  a  new  pattern  for  a  national  policy 
concerning  control  and  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  Interstate  river 
regions.  One  certainly  is  needed.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  recent  appointment  of  a  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Commission  to  study 
this  problem  Is  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Will  the  States  meet  or  mtiff  the  dial- 
lenge?  The  entire  country  ts  profoundly  In- 
terested in  the  answer. 

Residents  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  should  hav* 
more  than  passing  Interest  In  the  question. 
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for  yours  Is  a  highly  Industrialized  valley  and 
industrial  areas  throughout  the  Nation  have 
come  to  realise  that  their  future  expansion  is 
Intimately  related  to  ability  to  develop  In- 
creased water  supplies.     This  stark  lact  was 
strikingly  brought  home  very  recently  by  Mr. 
Eusrene    Grace,    chairman    of    the    board    of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.     On  the  occasion  of  a 
testimonial  dinner,  tendered  by  the  leading 
citizenry    of    Bethlehem,    the    noted    indus- 
trialist stated  with  emphasis  that  any  sub- 
stantial   expansion   of    the    steel    company's 
operations    In    the    Bethlehem    region    will 
hinge  upcn  the  availability  of  adequate  and 
satisfactory  soxirces  of  water  supply.     I  feel 
quite  c«rt*ln  that  Mr.  Grace  would  agree  that 
the  future  of  his  company  will  al.so  depend 
upon  the  ccntinuance  of  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  upon  which  this  country  has 
prospered  so  well. 

B.\CKGBOrXD 

Moft  of  you  know  that  Incodcl  has  pained 
the  reputation  of  being  quite  a  prognostlca- 

j  tor.  In  June  1948.  well  over  a  year  before 
the  streams  and  reservoirs  in  this  section  of 

'  the  country  began  to  go  dry.  it  suggested  that 
the  time  had  come  to  find  out  whether  the 
upper  Delaware  River  Basin  should  be  de- 
veloped for  metrcpolit.an  water  supplies  and 
other  beneficial  purposes.  I  assure  you  that 
It  was  just  plain  luck,  net  crystal-gazing,  that 
caused.Incodel  to  advance  Its  proposal  well 
In  advance  of  the  p>eriod  when  the  rains 
failed  to  come. 

In  any  event,  the  Incodel  suggestion  was 
well  received  and  in  July  of  1949  it  began  to 
/  carry  out  the  reciprocal  directive  by  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  three  States  to  Join  in  the 
fut.ure  construction  of  a  single  Integrated 
water  project  for  their  mutual  benelit  and 
welfare. 

Incodel  engaeed  consulting  engineers  to 
make  the  necessary  Investigations.  It  re- 
ceived last  Thursday  a  preliminai7  report 
coveru-g  the  results  of  the  first  of  two  steps 
In  the  E'ar;ey.  The  report  confirms  what 
Incodel  anticipated,  namely,  that  ihere  Is  an 
lirgent  need  for  an  Integrated  Interstate 
water  project  for  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  resources  of  the  upper  Dela- 
ware River  Basin. 

It  is  not  nay  purpose  this  evening  to  de- 
scribe the  physical  aspecu  of  the  proposed 
project  in  great  detail.  Rather.  I  propose  to 
explain  briefly  the  high  lights  of  the  project 
and  then  to  discuss  some  of  its  Implications, 
particularly  those  which  concern  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal-State  relationships  In  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  oX  the 
country. 

iricooEi.  WATxa  project 
/  First  stage 

The  first  stage  of  the  proposed  project  U 
designed  lo  provide  the  equivalent  of  1.000.- 
000.000  gallons  of  water  daily.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, it  is  estimated  that  about  450.000,000 
gallons  dally  will  be  needed  to  meet  addi- 
tional requirements  In  northern  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  City  areas  during  the  next 
25  to  30  years.  The  project.  In  Its  first  stage, 
vn'd  also  provide  for  the  storage  of  sufSclent 
water  to  maintain  a  minimum  flow  In  the 
Delaware  River  at  Trenton  of  approximately 
3,000,000.0C0  gallons  of  water  per  day.  This 
will  result  In  practically  doubling  dry- 
weather  flows  in  summer  and  fall  such  as 
existed  last  year  Periods  of  low  run-off  of 
this  type  sometimes  l&st  as  long  as  0  to  8 
months. 

The  first-stage  project  Is  comprised  of  th« 
following  elements: 

1.  A  storage  reservoir  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Delaware  River  at  Cannonsvllle  with 
a  total  capacity  of  118,000,000.000  gallons. 
This  reservoir  would  be  lised  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  In  order  to 
Increase  low  river  flows  in  the  entire  length 
of  the  river. 


2  A  diversion  dam  on  the  main  river  near 
B.irryvllle  holding  about  10.000.000.000  gal- 
lons. The  major  purpose  of  this  dam  will 
be  to  permit  diversion  of  flood  flows  for  water 
supply. 

3  A  storage  reservoir  with  a  total  capacity 
of  263.000.000.000  gallons  on  the  lower  Ncver- 
slnk  RU-er  and  on  Basher  Kill  extending  from 
OvXlefTroy  to  Summitvllle.  The  principal 
function  of  this  reservoir  will  be  to  store 
the  flood  flows  captured  at  Barryville  and 
transported  therefrom  by  tunnel  connection 
between  the  two  structures. 

4.  A  transmission  tunnel  from  the  upper 
part  of  Godeffroy  Reservoir  to  New  York 
City's  existing  main  supply  tunnels  in 
Brooklyn.  From  this  common  transmission 
tunnel  branch  connections  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  major  water-supply  systems  of 
northern  New  Jersey. 

The  total  .'■torage  provided  In  the  first  stage 
of  development  Is  390,000.0C0.000  gallons,  of 
which  at  least  78,000.000.000  gallons  will  re- 
main In  the  reservoirs  to  maintain  minimum 
conservation   l«kes. 

No  detailed  estimates  of  cost  of  the  first- 
stage  project  have  yet  been  made.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  Indicate  It  will  amount  to 
about  $500,000,000.  The  project  will  be  large- 
ly  self-Uquldatlng. 

Subsequent  stages 

The  order  of  subsequent  construction 
stages  Will  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of 
expected   future  events. 

If  and  when  a  further  additional  supply, 
above  the  450.000,000  gallons  a  day  provided 
by  the  first  stage.  Is  required  by  northeastern 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  City,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  build  two  additional  reservoirs; 
one  on  Flat  Brook  In  New  Jersey,  and  one  at 
Fishs  Eddy  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware In  New  York.  The  former  would  have 
a  stora.:ie  capacity  of  84.000.000  000  gallons, 
ar.d  the  latter.  157,000,000,000  gallons. 

When  Philadelphia,  or  the  Philadelphia 
and  southern  New  Jersey  areas,  desire  to 
obtain  water  from  the  Integrated  project,  the 
construction  of  a  large  stora^^e  reservoir  with 
a  total  capacity  of  121,030.000.000  gallons  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  Delaware  River  at 
Wallpack  Bend  will  be  required. 

Water  can  be  delivered  from  Wallpack  Bend 
to  these  areas  in  either  one  of  two  ways. 

The  first  would  be  by  tunnel  and  aqueduct 
to  points  of  delivery.  The  second  method 
would  use  the  Delaware  River  to  transport 
water  by  gravity  to  a  point  Immediately  above 
Trenton. 

The  second  method  Is  obviously  more  eco- 
nomical and  would  provide  a  good  quantity 
of  raw  water.  It  would  also  result  in  further 
augmentation  of  dry  water  stream  flows. 

No  extensions  to  the  first-stage  project  are 
expected  to  be  necessary  for  at  least  25  years. 

Lehigh  Valley  needs 

The  survey  gave  consideration  to  the  prob- 
able future  requirements  of  every  section 
of  the  Delaware  Basin  and  Its  adjacent  re- 
gions. It  was  determined  that  the  demands 
for  water  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  would  prcb- 
ably  Increase  by  100  percent  during  the  next 
50  years.  These  requirements  can  be  best 
met  by  the  development  of  the  upper  Lehl;:;h 
and  its  tributaries.  It  appears  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  metropolitan  water  district 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  region  may 
be  desirable.  This  Is  a  problem  to  which  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Flood  Control  Council  could 
advantageously  direct  Its  attention. 

SICNinCANCE   or   WATEK  PHOJECT 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  aspects  of  the 
proposed  Integrated  water  project  which.  In 
my  mind,  have  far  greater  significance  than 
Its  physical  features. 

First,  I  would  state  that.  In  Incodel's 
Judgment,  the  project  will  be  built.  The 
only  question  is;  Who  will  do  the  Job — and 
how? 

We  believe  the  project — or  a  reasonabl* 
facsimile — will  become  a  reality  because  it  la 


a  public  necessity.  Both  New  Yi  rk  City  and 
northeastern  New  Jersey  have  to  secure  ad- 
ditional water  supplies.  Othcrwls',  their 
growth  and  prosperity  will  be  In  periled. 
Philadelphia  probably  will  not  find  it  ad- 
visable to  abandon  its  precent  soi  rces  In 
favor  of  supply  from  the  Integrated  project 
for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  an 
urgent  and  Immediate  need  for  a  ])rogram 
which  will  Iron  out  the  violent  fluctuations 
In  stream  flows,  thereby  reducing  flo  )ds  and 
Increasing  dry  weather  flows  along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Delaware. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  projects 
In  the  upper  Delaware  Basin  will  ace  )mpllsh 
these  ends.  But.  In  this  day  and  i;ge,  de- 
velopments to  meet  these  requirements  can 
no  longer  be  carried  out  on  a  disconnected 
piecemeal  basis.  That  Is  why  eaci  State 
should  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  avoid 
acting  on  a  mlnd-your-own-buslness  basis. 
This  would  only  lead  to  one  result  -litiga- 
tion In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Such  procedure  would  Involve  bitter  and  ex 
pensive  litigation,  serious  delay,  and,  most 
probably,  disapproval  of  any  in  llvidual 
project  except  under  conditions  whlcn  would 
make  It  economically  unattractive. 

Nor  c.^n  the  States  procrastina  e.  The 
public  is  now  Insisting  with  Increasing  ve- 
hemence that  the  many  uses  of  w  iter  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  of  moi  em  life 
must  be  made  available.  People  are  na  longer 
concerned  about  who  will  do  the  J(  b.  Re- 
sults are  what  they  are  after.  If  th''  States 
don't  move,  the  Federal  Government  will. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Federal  regional  authorities 
I'm  In  a  position  to  know  what  I  m  talk- 
ing about.  The  advocates  of  centnillzatlon 
are  a  persistent,  ambitious  lot.  \^hy,  last 
year,  as  In  the  several  preceding  setslons  of 
Congress,  they  Introduced  numerous  bills  de- 
signed to  blanket  the  country  with  lederally 
controlled  river  valley  agencies,  p  itterned 
after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoriiy.  The 
same  bills  are  before  the  present  Congress 
and  are  being  vigorously  promoted. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  TVA  has  not 
done  wonderful  things  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  However,  there  Is  nothing  amazing 
about  that.  With  the  faith  and  redlt  of 
the  National  Treasury  behind  it.  with  no 
obligation  to  make  a  complete  accounting  to 
the  public,  when  a  large  part  of  Its  cost  can 
be  charged  off  to  Inflated  or  dublojs  bene- 
fits from  navigation  and  flood  contrjl.  it  has 
been  no  great  task  to  build  the  grandiose 
and  awe-inspiring  structures  which  made  up 
this  huge  and  complex  project. 

On  the  chance  that  I  might  be  ai  cused  of 
being  prejudiced.  I  refer  you  to  tie  article 
by  John  T.  Flynn,  In  the  Reader's  Digest  of 
December  1947,  entitled  "The  Hidden  Red 
Ink  In  TVAs  Books."  In  a  forewoid  by  the 
publisher  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Flynn  was  formerly  an  advocate  3f  TVA's. 
But  the  foreword  goes  on  to  state  tl  at.  after 
months  of  Investigation,  he  cha  iged  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Flynn's  main  theme  has  to  do  v.ith 
TVA's  accounting  procedures  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  obscure.  If  not  dect  ptlve.  to 
say  the  least.  But,  to  me.  Mr.  Flyrns  nriost 
slgnlflcant  observations  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fundamental  phllosoph/  under- 
lying our  constitutional  form  of  gov  ;rnmeiit. 

Mr.  Flynn  describes  TVA  as  a  Federal  cor- 
poration cunningly  devised  to  accumulate 
power  and  to  elude  congressional  a  jthority. 
Having  pointed  out  that  David  E.  LlUenthal, 
Its  former  Chairman,  calls  TVA  democracy 
on  the  march,  Mr.  Flynn  observe.<5,  "I  think  It 
Is  democracy  In  retreat,  a  return  to  t  le  Euro- 
pean system  of  centrally  controlled  provin- 
cial governors.  With  TVA  as  a  beginning, 
the  advocates  of  regionalism  are  planning, 
under  the  guise  of  flood,  navlgatl  )n.  and 
forestry  control  and  other  excuses,  to  blanket 
America  with  this  new  type  of  government 
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which  represents  a  complete  revolution  In 
our  political  system. 

Other  Federal  threats 

T.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  such  a  revo- 
lution materialize.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  this 
threat  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  But  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
It  Is  the  only  danger  of  federalization  In  this 
regton.  Longer  established  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  licking  their  chops 
in  anticipation  of  finding  other  areas  upon 
which  to  fatten.  One  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  is  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that 
.'ts  Assistant  Secretary,  William  Warne,  hasn't 
let  the  critical  water  shortage  In  New  York 
City  go  by  without  an  attempt  to  use  it  as  a 
springboard  to  win  greater  power  and  au- 
thority for  his  bureaucracy. 

In  an  Interview  with  representatives  of  the 
press  on  December  20,  he  made  It  clear  that 
the  Department  Is  looking  forward  to  the  op- 
poitunlty  of  assuming  control  of  the  rivcra 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Warne  said,  "We  don't  have  any  new 
programs  formulated  yet  for  river  develop- 
ment In  the  East,  but  there  will  be  more  of 
them.  The  present  situation  Is  leading  In- 
evitably to  that.  Only  through  comprehen- 
sive development  of  eastern  streams  can  you 
solve  the  problem  of  water  supplies  which 
will  become  critical." 

We  of  Incodel  do  not  understand  where 
the  Department  thinks  It  derives  Its  Juris- 
diction In  the  matter  of  formulating  water- 
project  programs  In  the  East.  Certainly  the 
Army  engineers  would  not  go  for  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
congressional  laws  do  delegate  power  to  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion In  certain  Western  States  with  respect 
to  the  planning  and  construction  of  projects 
for  the  Irrigation  of  arid  lands.  Signifi- 
cantly, we  have  heard  numerous  complaints 
from  these  areas  to  the  effect  that  this  essen- 
tial use  Is  being  subordinated  and  penalized 
economically  In  favor  of  an  obsession  by  the 
Bureau  to  produce,  so-called  cheap  public 
power. 

Hoover  Commission  findings 

And  we  are  also  aware  of  the  findings  of 
ex-Gov.  Leslie  A.  Miller,  ch.\irman.  Natural 
Resources  Committee  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. In  an  article  In  the  May  14,  1949, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  he  takes 
the  Bureau  to  task  for  incredible  extrava- 
gance resulting  from  their  money-spending 
contest  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  har- 
nessing western  streams. 

We  In  the  East,  and  particularly  In  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  have  always  been  in 
the  forefront  In  campaigning  for  govern- 
mental reforms.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
any  part  In  extending  a  system  which  prom- 
ises to  destroy  us.  Already  we  are  paying  a 
dlsp'jportlonately  large  share  of  the  bill  for 
unduly  ambitious  schemes  now  being  foisted 
upon  other  sections  of  the  Nation  by  federaly 
controlled  river  basin  development  agencies. 

A    NEW   OUTLOOK 

We  admit  that  we  are  now  confronted  with 
a  critical  water  situation  and  will  be  lor 
years  to  come.  We  know  that  the  problems 
involved  are  complex.  We  are  convinced 
that  they  can  be  best  solved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  wholesome  gov- 
ernmental cooperation.  We  claim  we  have 
the  capacity  to  make  that  principle  work. 

Tiie  Delaware  River  Basin  water  project 
Is  our  challenge.     We  Intend  to  meet  It. 

We  propose  to  do  so  by  establishing  by 
compact  among  the  Slates  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  Dela- 
ware, a  I>elaware  River  Basin  Water  Com- 
mission which  would  be  empowered  to  plan, 
finance,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the 
recommended  water  project.  We  have  al- 
ready  taken   steps   toward   the   draltlng   of 
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such  a  compact.    A  subcommittee  of  Incodel 
is  at  work  on  this  task. 

Under  present  policies  and  precedures  now 
being  followed  in  the  execution  of  Federal 
water  projects  we  would  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied In  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  Incodcl  water 
project.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  do  this. 
Rather,  we  Intend  to  set  an  example  by  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  all  of  the  program  which  Is 
obviously  primarily  for  our  own  benefit,  and 
to  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a  compa- 
rable policy  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  are  convinced  that  tlals  principle  Is 
sound  and  would  be  advantageous  and  equi- 
table to  Pennsylvania  and  its  component 
regions  Including  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  also 
to  the  other  States  In  the  great  Northeast- 
ern section  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  there  are 
States  and  regions  in  the  country  that  are 
less  fortunate  economically  than  this  section 
and  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  assist  them 
in  the  developm.ent  of  their  resources  and 
economy.  We  should  be  willing  to  do  this, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  footing  a  grossly 
dlsprofX)rtlonate  part  of  the  bill,  as  we  now 
are  doing. 

At  the  present  time,  something  like  a  bil- 
lion and  one-half  dollars  a  year  is  being  ap- 
propriated annually  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Federal  land  and  wa  er  development 
projects.  Over  30  percent  of  ihls  money,  or 
approximately  $450,000,000,  cames  from  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. I  doubt  very  much  11  more  than  10 
percent  of  what  we  pay  In,  ct  $45,000,000,  is 
returned  to  us  In  the  form  of  facilities  and 
services.  The  balance  goes  to  our  poor  coun- 
try cousins. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  principal  deficien- 
cies at  present  in  Federal  prog;rams  for  water- 
resource  development  Is  the  lack  of  sound, 
uniform  standards  and  criteria  for  the  allo- 
cation of  costs  and  evaluation  of  reimburs- 
able features  In  determining  the  econon-.lc 
feasibility  of  multiple-use  projects.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in  the  Northeast 
are  not  getting  a  fair  break. 

It's  time.  In  my  judgment,  for  the  adoption 
of  some  new  standards.  I'm  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  economically  sound  land  and 
water  projects,  whoever  may  carry  them  out. 
Bui  we  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do  right 
here  at  home  and  I  think  we  should  have 
some  of  our  own  money  to  do  It  with.  I 
suggest,  In  principle,  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing policy  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Let  the  Congress  annually  set  up  a  budget 
for  land-  and  water-development  programs. 
Including  stream  clearance  and  pollution 
abatement.  Based  upon  ray  experience  and 
observations.  I  believe  such  programs  are 
usually  at  least  75  percent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  areas  In  which  they  are  located  and 
not  more  than  25  percent  In  the  national 
Interest.  On  the  assumption  that  these 
ratios  are  reasonable,  I  woald  suggest  that 
the  Federal  Government  return  to  the 
States  75  percent  of  their  share  of  the  funds 
earmarked  for  land-  and  wi.ter-conservation 
programs  and  let  the  States  decide  how  and 
where  to  spend  this  money  on  projects  for 
their  particular  benefit.  TJie  balance  could 
be  put  in  a  Federal  pot  to  be  used  where 
most  needed. 

Some  program  cf  this  geni?.-al  nature  miist 
be  adopted.  I  believe.  If  the  goal  Is  to  estab- 
lish honest  natural  resources  development 
programs  In  keeping  with  a  policy  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  present  type  of  sit- 
uation which  Governor  Miller  has  described 
as  "the  battle  that  squanders  billions." 

Your  council  has  definite  reason  to  be  in- 
terested In  and  to  lend  its  support  to 
changes  that  will  result  In  the  adoption  of 
a  sound  national  policy  for  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  future  of  your  region's  foremost  Indus- 
tries, the  tax-paying  producers  of  electric 
power,  steel  and  cement  ai:.d  the  railroads. 


and  the  future  of  your  local  governmental 
structure,  are  at  stake.  No  organization  is 
better  qualified  than  your  group  to  under- 
stand and  cope  with  the  problems  Involved. 
If  you  are  truly  concerned  about  the  future 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  your  region — and 
of  your  country — you  should  work  luceas- 
iagly  for  the  wise  utilization,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Lehigh  River  Valley  under  a  system 
which  will  preserve  the  maximum  degree  of 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
region  directly  affected. 


Point  4  and  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
eminent  economist,  Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel, 
has  written  a  very  informative  and  illu- 
minating discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  the  point  4  program  and  the 
economic  activities  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations.  This  article  was 
printed  in  the  weekly  publication  New 
Republic,  in  the  issue  of  May  15.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Point  4  and  the  UNrriD  Nations 
^By  Mordecai  Ezeklel) 

For  most  of  the  world's  population,  the 
great  wartime  piledges  of  freedom  from  fear 
and  want — for  ail  men  everywhere — are  still 
largely  a  dream.  Three-quarters  of  the 
world's  people  live  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries In  malnutrition  and  poverty.  They 
share  but  little  In  the  dynamic  progress  of 
the  I  est  of  the  world.  The  war  lifted  their 
aspirations  toward  political  independence  and 
economic  progress,  yet  In  most  cases  their 
food  and  consumption  standards  have  not 
yet  regained  even  the  low  prewar  levels. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  outlook  of  a  great 
capital-supplying  region — western  Europe — 
grows  darker  as  the  years  of  ECA  aid  run 
out. 

President  Truman's  p>olnt  4  proposals  of- 
fered a  way  to  start  attacking  the  problems 
of  economic  development  in  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  world.  They  also  offered  west- 
ern Europe,  v.here  substantial  progress  is 
under  way.  an  answer  to  the  great  economic 
question;  What  happens  when  the  Marshall 
plan  ends? 

When  approved  by  Congress  and  Imple- 
mented by  International  cgresment.  the 
point  4  program  will  provide  technical  ex- 
perts to  assist  countries  to  develop  their 
economies.  But  know-how  alone  is  not 
enough.  Technical  services  are  useless,  as 
President  Trum.an  has  said,  unless  they  are 
followed  by  international  Investment  to 
make  the  blueprints  function. 

In  prewar  days  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries helped  finance  a  triangular  (or  multl- 
latcraU  flow  of  trade  which  supported  the 
prosperity  of  western  Europe.  The  under- 
developed regions  (especially  In  the  Tropics) 
regularly  sold  to  North  America  far  more  In 
raw  materials  ( rub'oer.  copra,  petroleum,  silk, 
sugar.  Jute,  copper,  ccffee.  tea,  and  many 
Others)  than  they  purchased  In  North  Amer- 
ican exporu.    Their  surplus  dollar  earnings 
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mrnt  to  western  Eurrp*,  as  prrfiu  and  In- 
terest on  Investmi'nt*  and  >.s  pa\inents  for 
weat^m   European   Inductrlal   products  and 

rlres.  There.  In  turn.  4oUaca  btlped  west- 
Europe  finance  tta  BTMit  net  lmp>ort«  ot 
goods  (rem  America  (includinjt  purchases  of 
€nxt  cottcu.  tobacco,  dried  frulU.  corn,  wheat, 
bacoa  and  lard.  auiomcbUes,  office  machin- 
ery, and  heavy  eiectrical  equipment). 

Togtoy  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
BO  longer  able  to  earn  a  dollar  surplus  In 
foreign  trade  and  the  Increases  In  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  liquidation  cf  forelcn  hold- 
ings have  reduced  their  obligations  to  Europe. 
Instead  of  recclvlnst  a  steady  current  net  In- 
flow of  dollars  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  west^Ti  Europe  has  been  paying 
back  for  wartime  contributions,  nct.ibly  In 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  blocked  sterling 
balances. 

Western  Europe  has  thtis  been  unable  to 
finance  its  postwar  import  needs  from  Amer- 
ica not  only  because  cf  the  war's  devastation 
In  Kurope.  but  ailso  becsufc  of  the  havoc  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  consequent 
disappearance  of  dollar  payments.  That  is 
•  major  reason  why.  as  European  Industry 
and  asTiculture  complete  their  rehabilitation 
and  as  Marshall  plan  payments  approach 
their  end.  Europe  still  finds  itself  faced  with 
a  continuing  Inability  to  buy  and  pay  for 
Its  needed  imports  from  the  Americas. 

Since  western  Europe  broadly  Imports  raw 
materials  and  exports  finished  products,  no 
amo'ont  of  integration  of  its  own  national 
eronomies  can  solve  its  over-all  dollar  prob- 
lem: nor  can  the  increased  ccwperaticn  of 
vrestern  European  economies  with  those  of 
other  soft-currency  areas  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  provide  Europe  with  all 
the  raw  materials  it  needs,  it  must  draw  oa 
North  America,  too. 

This  economic  background  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  cf  point  4's  broad  basic 
conception:  To  give  underdeveloped  nations 
the  know-how  and  the  means  to  help  them 
help  themselves;  to  raise  their  production 
and  consumption,  their  exports  and  their 
Imports;  and  to  bring  about  a  steady,  dy- 
namic increase  in  the  world's  economic  ac- 
tivity. This  increase  would  simtiltaneously 
make  markets  for  the  expanding  Industries 
of  the  Americas.  Europe,  and  the  underde- 
veloped coiintries.  But  whether  the  program 
can  contribute  to  a  rapid  reestabllshment 
of  a  multilateral  system  of  world  trade,  or 
whether  it  simply  creates  direct  markets  for 
United  SUtes  goc<ls  which  will  dry  up  as 
soon  as  otir  financing  slackens,  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  cut. 

The  extent  of  dollar  Investment  abroad 
needed  to  enable  world  trade  to  function  Is 
Indicated  rcuchly  from  past  experience. 
Since  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  financed  world  recovei^  by  loans  and 
grants  running  from  87.000.000,000  to  S8.000.- 
OOO.OCO  a  year.  In  1949  these  declined  to 
M. 000.000.000,  and  1950  will  be  lower  still. 
Most  of  those  funds  went  to  western  Europe. 

To  make  point  4  really  effective  in  the  fu- 
ture. International  investment  in  the  under- 
developed countries  will  be  needed  eventually 
in  sums  of  around  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 
Later,  the  nations  can  pay  back  these  invest- 
ments from  their  expanded  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  American 
national  income  has  doubled  every  20  years. 
With  continued  growth  In  our  economy,  even 
U  it  is  not  quite  so  rapid,  we  shall  need  mere 
and  more  Imports  In  the  years  ahead,  espe- 
cially of  raw  materials.  Thtis  we  can  help  to 
provide  expanding  export  markets  for  pro- 
duction In  backward  countries.  During  the 
period  In  which  the  funds  are  being  advanced, 
they  will  provide  dollars  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  continue  to  buy  American  experts. 
If  a  considerable  part  of  these  dollar  Inveet- 
mente  Is  apent  for  European  products.  In- 
creased Investment  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  can  also  help  to  restore  the  tri- 
angular flow  of  world  trade.  This  would  sup- 
port the  recovery  of  western  Europe  and  the 


continuation  of  democratic  governments, 
thereby  making  maikets  for  European  indtis- 
trial  products.  It  would  also  give  Etyope  the 
dc^l&rs  to  continue  Its  Imports  of  American 
goods.  Over  the  loitger  pull,  as  the  world 
economy  and  cur  own  expand  together,  we 
then  would  have  time  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
fewer  (uid  fewer  net  exports.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  make  the  change  almost  overnight. 

If  the.se  good  results  are  to  follow,  three 
conditions  are  necessary: 

The  funds  advanced,  whether  loans  or 
grants,  must  not  be  tied  to  direct  expendi- 
ture In  America. 

Europe  must  produce  the  largest  part  of 
the  Industrial  equipment  needed  by  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

These  countries  in  turn  must  spend  a  sub- 
st^antial  part  of  their  foreign  funds  in  Eu- 
rope rather  than  In  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  germane  to  the 
ctirrent  issue,  now  hotly  debated  in  Wash- 
ington, as  to  whether  the  United  States 
share  of  point  4  technical  assistance  should 
be  provided  directly  by  the  United  Slates,  or 
whether  a  substantial  portion  ■  ould  be 
channeled  through  the  UN  and  Its  special- 
ized agencies. 

On  their  side,  the  manifold  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment riehtly  stress  the  fact  that  they  are 
alrendy  in  the  technical-assistance  business. 
Under  Nelson  Rockefeller's  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Latin  American  Affairs  and  its 
sticcessor  agencies  in  the  OfHce  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  parallel  activities  In 
other  agencies,  a  steady  stream  of  American 
experts  has  gone  to  many  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  America.  Cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  governments  have  been 
worked  cut.  Joint  corporations  have  been  set 
up  to  finance  economic  development,  and 
loans  from  our  Export-Import  Bank  have 
backed  this  development.  Since  the  war,  the 
bank  has  loaned  nearly  three  times  as  much 
to  Latin-Americrn  countries  as  to  all  other 
underdeveloped  countries,  in  ratio  to  popu- 
lation. Alone  of  the  backward  regions,  and 
In  large  part  because  of  American  aid,  Latin 
America's  people  are  better  fed  today  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  In  the  same  way 
EC.\  is  providing  technical  assistance  to 
European  countries  and  their  colonies  and 
territories.  In  addition,  thotisands  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  are  re- 
ceiving practical  experience  each  year  In  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  the  Public  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Our  Government  bureaus  are  already 
spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year  In  tech- 
nical-assistance activities.  They  are  expe- 
rienced in  choosing  personnel,  establishing 
relations  with  countries,  giving  practical 
help  on  the  spot.  All  they  need  to  do  Is  to 
expand  their  present  scale  of  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  UN  institutions  have 
had  little  operating  experience,  and  are 
hampered  by  multiple  controls  and  Inter- 
national frictions.  Also  it  1"  easier  and  sim- 
pler for  a  Government  department  to  get 
an  appropriation  from  Congress,  for  use  by 
established  Government  departments,  spend 
the  money  directly,  and  account  to  Congress 
on  how  It  is  spent,  than  to  follow  throuRh 
on  the  spending  of  the  money  as  part  of  the 
operations  of  an  international  agency  draw- 
ing funds  from  many  countries.  In  these 
circumstances,  many  Washington  officials 
honestly  feel  they  are  best  qualified  to 
spend  the  bulk  of  the  proposed  point  4 
appropriations,  and  they  reflect  this  feeling 
to  Congress. 

Here,  on  the  other  aide,  are  the  argument* 
which  favor  using  the  UN  and  its  specialized 
agencies: 

First,  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  United 
Btates  funds  Is  channeled  through  the  UN, 
it  will  stimulate  corresponding  contributions 


from  other  countries.  These  countiles,  la 
addition,  have  capable  technicians  Ir  many 
fields  available  for  foreign  service.  Why 
should  we  In  the  United  States  fa.y  the 
whole  cost  ourselves  when  other  acvanccd 
countries  are  prepared  to  share  \  art  of 
the  burden  with  us? 

Second,  direct  assistance  from  a  ly  one 
nation  is  feared  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  poorest  countries  ha/e  Just 
succeeded  In  throwing  oil  foreign  control. 
They  are  Jealotis  of  their  hard -won  Lbcrtlea. 
Their  political  opposition  is  quick  tc  attack 
any  move  that  may  suggest  new  dcpt  ndence 
on  foreign  powers  or  new  concess  ons  to 
foreign  Influences.  Technical  as  istance 
through  the  UN  Is  on  a  different  plane.  Their 
governments  are  members  and  help  formu- 
late its  policies;  they  do  not  endanger  their 
Independence,  political  or  financial,  la  work- 
inqr  with  the  UN. 

Third,  while  the  UN  Is  newer  to  the  busi- 
ness than  the  United  States  Is.  it  h..s  wider 
resources  of  technicians  on  which  to  draw. 
Even  if  funds  are  provided,  the  shortage  of 
trained  brains  may  for  a  long  time  be  the 
factor  limiting  the  extent  and  effectlvcnes* 
of  technical  assistance.  UN  misslDns  use 
technicians  from  many  countries  .^11  over 
the  world,  while  direct  United  Stat?s  tech- 
nical aid  is  largely  extended  througK  United 
Stales  citizens.  This  makes  for  greater 
variety  of  viewpoint  and  opinion  an.ong  the 
UN  experts,  and  probably  sounder  eventual 
recommendations,  as  the  editors  of  the  New 
Republic  have  pointed  out.  Further,  Euro- 
pean experts,  in  particular,  have  1  ad  long 
practical  experience  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  They 
understand  not  only  the  physical  a  id  tech- 
nical conditions,  but  the  habits  of  thotight 
and  work  of  the  people.  Now  that  :;olonlal- 
Ism  itself  is  dying,  most  of  these  ex  jerts  are 
ready  to  give  Intelligent  and  loyal  service 
In  helping  backward  countries  lncrea.se  their 
output  for  their  own  benefit.  In  mi  my  cases 
these  non-American  experts  may  be  more 
realistic  and  understanding  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  more  primitive  countries 
than  are  American  experts.  For  example. 
In  my  own  experience  abroad,  I  have  found 
American  experts  frequently  overdLjposed  to 
a.ssume  that  the  answer  to  all  problems  is 
to  do  things  Just  as  we  do  them  in  the 
United  States.  Countries  often  may  be 
better  aided  to  take  the  next  ste'-is  ahead 
by  technicians  from  countries  not  so  many 
decades  or  generations  removed  from  them 
in  economic  and  social  progress.  Thus  Amer- 
ican experts  frequently  put  great  empha«l« 
on  efficiency,  on  saving  labor,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  for  many  years  to  come  the 
problem  will  be  not  to  save  labor  but  to 
use  pnxluctlvely  the  labor  already  idle. 
Americans  find  it  hard  to  understand  that 
Investment  in  Inbor-saving  machinery  may 
be  wasteful  compared  to  Investment  in  sim- 
pler equipment  to  put  more  men  to  work. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favor  of  a  UN  ap- 
proach Is  that  American  technicians  tend 
naturally  to  specify  American  eqviipment. 
The  results  were  highlighted  by  the  recent 
Seattle  Incident,  where  the  low-cost  British 
bid  was  rejected  because  it  conformed  to 
British  Instead  of  American  methcKls  of  stat- 
ing specifications.  If  foreign  Investments  In 
underdeveloped  countries  are  to  be  spent  in 
any  substantial  part  for  equipment  from 
western  Europe,  European  en^neers  and 
technicians  will  have  to  help  draw  up  the 
plans. 

A  fifth  argument  Is  that  the  UN  agencies 
have  much  broader  technical  resources  for 
giving  students  and  workers  advanced  train- 
ing outside  their  own  countries.  The  United 
States  uses  its  scholarship  funds  largely  to 
bring  students  here  for  advanced  technical 
work)  In  colleges  or  professional  schools,  and 
for  In-service  training  In  public  and  other 
Institutions.  The  UN  can  provide  scholar- 
ships  and   In-service   training   not   only   in 
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American  Institutions,  but  also  In  Institu- 
tions of  all  the  other  highly  developed  coun- 
tries. In  many  cases  training  in  English, 
Dutch,  Scandinavian  or  Swiss  technical 
schools,  for  example,  may  better  prepare 
the  trainees  for  practical  work  in  their  own 
countries  than  would  American  training 
adapted  to  our  advanced  technology  and  our 
enormous  mass-production  economy.  Some 
International  scholarships  are  already  being 
provided  by  UNESCO.  The  tentative  point 
4  program  of  the  FAO.  UNESCO  and  other 
agencies  as  summarized  in  the  UN  publica- 
tion, "Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. "  provides  for  a  great  expansion 
In  such  internationally  sponsored  technical 
training. 

Another  argument  for  a  UN  approach 
arises  from  the  need  for  International  in- 
stitutes to  provide  short  courses  for  qualified 
students  from  many  countries.  These  train- 
ing centers,  by  adding  to  the  skill  of  officials 
already  engaged  in  point  4  work,  can  pro- 
duce improved  technical  skills  in  months  in- 
stead of  the  years  that  it  takes  for  students 
sent  abroad  to  return  and  make  a  contri- 
bution. Such  International  centers  have 
already  been  proved  both  economical  and 
effective  in  the  statistical  training  centers, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  FAO,  the  UN 'Sta- 
tistical Office  and  the  host  countries.  These 
have  been  conducted  during  the  last  2  years 
In  Mexico  City  for  Latin  America.  Cairo 
for  the  Near  East.  Paris  for  Europe,  and 
New  Dehli  for  the  Far  East.  Reliable  facts 
are  the  basis  for  all  sound  planning  and 
development.  And  by  bringing  about  ma- 
terial improvement  in  both  census  and  crop- 
estimate  methods  in  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  these  statistical  centers  have  al- 
ready done  a  good  Job.  Plans  for  large- 
scale  expansion  of  such  international  train- 
ing can  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  funds 
are  assured. 

The  final  argument  In  favor  of  a  UN  ap- 
proach to  the  point  4  program  is  the  fact 
that  international  agencies  can  conduct 
activities  requiring  joint  International 
action  far  better  than  Individual  countries. 
Many  aspects  of  economic  development  re- 
quire this  kind  of  International  planning. 
The  steps  proposed  in  each  country  must  be 
carefully  balanced  with  what's  being  pro- 
jected in  other  countries  if  some  lines  are 
not  to  be  overstressed  while  others  are  neg- 
lected. One  of  the  UN's  major  tasks  is  to 
study  the  economic  programs  of  individual 
countries  to  see  whether  they  make  sense, 
and  then  to  aid  countries  to  redraft  their 
planning  in  the  light  of  the  prospective 
world  situation,  and  work  out  adjustments  to 
make  their  progams  more  consistent. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  urged  this 
Joint  planning  as  a  function  of  UN  agencies. 
Notable  efforts  in  this  field  include  the  work 
of  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
in  planning  and  adjusting  European  pro- 
grams cf  coal,  steel,  timber,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  of  the  FAO  in  developing  a  world- 
wide review  of  advance  agricultural  pro- 
grams at  its  annual  conferences,  and  also 
more  Intensive  regional  reviews  at  regional 
conferences.  Four  of  these  regional  meet- 
ings were  held  last  fall — at  Quito,  Cairo, 
Rome,  and  Singapore.  I  m.ade  a  round-the- 
world  air  trip  to  help  staff  the  Singapore 
meeting  and  to  listen  in  on  the  meeting  in 
Rome.  I  found  the  frank  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  readjustments  needed  in 
Asiatic  and  European  agricultural  programs 
most  encouraging.  Yet  this  work  is  Just 
beginning.  If  billions  of  dollars  are  going 
to  be  invested  in  worldwide  economic  de- 
velopment, the  UN's  CiTorts  to  prevent  losses 
and  failure  by  advance  international  con- 
sultation and  planning  will  need  to  be 
greatly  expanded. 

No  country  has  a  monopoly  on  brains,  skill, 
experience,  and  imagination.  Many  of  the 
epochal  discoveries — such  as  that  of  penicil- 
lin in  this  generation,  or  of  the  germ  source 


of  diseases  and  of  the  steam  locomotive  In 
earlier  ones — were  made  outside  the  United 
States.  Technical  assistance  through  the 
UN  and  its  agencies  can  mobilize  all  the 
technical  skUl  and  know-how  of  the  world, 
to  speed  the  process  of  worldwide  economic 
expansion  and  to  reduce  the  inevitable  mis- 
takes along  the  way. 

If  the  United  States  places  Its  major  reli- 
ance on  direct  technical  assistance  through 
its  own  agencies,  other  countries,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  provide  technical  assistance,  may 
similarly  expand  assistance  directly.  But 
they  may  limit  it  to  their  own  areas  of  in- 
terest through  their  own  technicians.  Such 
a  tendency  is  evident  in  the  recent  arrange- 
ments for  expanded  technical  assistance  by 
the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
at  their  recent  conference  at  Colombo,  in  the 
programs  of  other  colonial  powers,  and  in  the 
technical  activities  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  which  so 
far  have  been  entirely  unilateral.  Emphasis 
on  unilateral,  rather  than  international, 
technical  assistance  might  be  a  decisive  and 
disruptive  force  in  the  world  economy,  tend- 
ing further  to  split  it  Into  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, rather  than  draw  it  closer  together 
through  UN  activities. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
the  main  sponsors  cf  the  UN  and  its  agencies, 
and  has  repeatedly  pledged  itself  to  work 
through  them  in  International  political  and 
economic  matters.  Raising  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  a  primary  UN  objective.  If  the 
United  States  desires  to  see  the  UN's  power 
and  prestige  grow.  It  must  give  the  UN  a  fair 
chance  to  carry  its  share  of  the  operating  load 
In  dealing  with  the  world's  economic  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  strong  arguments  for  a  dual  ap- 
proach of  direct  aid  and  aid  through  the  UN. 
The  UN  aid  would  draw  on  the  reserves  of 
trained  skill  from  the  great  army  of  expe- 
rienced techuicians  In  western  Europe  and 
Oceania,  and  the  less  numerous  but  still  Im- 
portant able  men  in  Latin  America,  the  Near 
East,  and  Far  East.  It  would  help  to  bind 
closer  necessary  trade  connections  between 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
funds  needed  to  carry  the  plans  into  action 
might  similarly  be  provided,  partly  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and  partly 
from  International  agencies. 

But  only  by  emphasis  on  an  international 
approach  can  the  European  recovery  program 
be  carried  through  to  successful  completion 
as  part  of  a  recovery  and  expansion  program 
for  the  world. 


Frank  A.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
paying  tribute  to  an  eminent  public  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Frank  A.  O'Connor,  of  West 
Orange.  N.  J.,  who  has  retired  after  56 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  com- 
munity. I  want  to  join  the  residents  of 
West  Orange  in  congratulating  him  upon 
his  distinguished  record  and  wishing  him 
continued  health  and  happiness.  As  the 
editorial  points  out.  Mr.  O'Connor  carries 
Into  retirement  the  satisfying  knowledge 
that  his  56  years  in  elected  oflBce  bear 


witness  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  hla 
neighbors. 

After  56  Years 

Through  three  wars,  changing  administra- 
tions. In  hard  times  and  good,  Frank  A. 
O'Connor  has  served  the  town  of  West 
Orange.  For  56  years  he  has  been  succes- 
sively tax  assessor,  tax  collector  and,  since 
the  Introduction  of  conunission  government 
In  1922,  a  member  of  the  governing  body. 
During  his  lifetime  of  civic  service,  begun 
while  Grover  Cleveland  was  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  the  White  House,  Mr.  O'Connor 
has  been  witness  to  the  growth  and  indus- 
trial expansion  of  north  Jersey.  He  has  seen 
the  rising  tide  of  commerce  swirl  about  his 
town  and.  for  the  most  part,  leave  untouched 
Its  tree-lined  streets,  quiet  homes,  and  or- 
dered gardens. 

Now,  at  82,  Mr.  O'Connor  has  retired.  One 
must  suppose  that  for  him  life  has  had  the 
usual  complement  of  disappointments  and 
compensations.  But  into  retirement  he  car- 
ries the  satisfying  knowledge  that  his  56  yean 
in  elected  office  bear  witness  to  the  trtist  re- 
posed In  him  by  his  neighbors.  And  no  small 
thing  It  Is. 


The  Frontiers  of  Freedom  Hare  Widened 
in  50  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  a  remarkable  union. 
This  is  the  regular  daily  column  from 
today's  New  York  Post  and  Home  News 
written  by  Murray  Kempton,  Post  labor 
editor,  paying  tribute  to  the  union  his- 
tory written  by  the  ILGWU; 

Ptgmt  in   1900 — GIANT  IN   1950 
(By  Murray  Kempton) 

Atl.antic  CrrT.  May  23. — On  January  C, 
1909,  John  Dyche,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  got  a  letter  from  one  Charles  Jacob- 
son,  one  of  that  despairing  union's  few  active 
members  In  Boston. 

Jacobson  wanted  to  know  how  things  were 
In  New  York.     Dyche  told  him:  i 

"Tilings  are  as  bad  as  can  be.  Everything 
is  dead  here — dead  as  Queen  Anne  as  they 
say  in  England.  Locals  9  and  23  had  no  meet- 
ings for  the  last  few  weeks  •  •  •  (Phila- 
delphia) wants  that  we  should  send  an  or- 
ganizer from  New  York  and  here  we  have  no 
money  to  pay  the  rent.  ' 

"The  monthly  financial  report  shows  a 
deficit  of  $92.  That  means  I  drew  no  wages. 
All  things  considered  It  is  as  rotten  as  rotten 
can  be.  The  trade  Is  as  bad  as  the  union  la 
•  •  •  I  do  not  In  the  least  exaggerate 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  will  be  lucky  If  you 
can  get  a  job  to  earn  a  dollar  a  day." 

Thus,  with  typing  corrected,  an  ILG  officer 
wrote  41  years  ago. 

The  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  in  its  fiftieth  anniversary  con- 
vention assembled  this  morning,  owned 
buildings  worth  $9,000,000.  The  reserves  la 
Its  vacation  fund  alone  total  $44,000,000.  It 
owns  5  radio  stations  and  9  health  clinics;  it 
has  425,000  members,  employs  1,500  officers 
and  annually  it  collects  nearly  $2,500,000  la 
per  capita  dues. 

On  July  1.  1890,  the  Gotham  Knife  Cut- 
ters— a  precursor  of  the  ILG — met  with  the 
pomp,  the  circumstance,  and  the  poverty 
which   attended    union   meetings   in   those 
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days  and  rottd  to  contribute  $10  of  tbelr 
small  treasury  to  the  striUng  metal  workers. 
In  the  last  8  years  the  International  La- 
dles' Oarment  Workers  Union  has  donated 
(2,100.000  to  labor  causes  and  Institutions  In 
the  United  States.  The  largest  sum  of  all 
\ras  $100,000  to  support  the  CIO  auto  union's 
100-day  strike  against  Chrysler. 

On  March  25.  1911.  there  was  a  fire  In  the 
Trlan^e  Waist  Co.  In  New  York.  The  girls 
who  worked  there  had  a  choice  of  burning 
to  death  or  Jumping  from  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  tightly  barred  loft.  When  It  was  over 
146  of  them  were  dead. 

The  union  set  up  a  relief  committee  to 
do  what  it  could  for  the  families  of  the  dead. 
It  surveyed  among  others  the  case  of  A.  A.. 
16  years  old,  who  had  earned  $5  a  week.  She 
had  a  father,  a  sister,  and  a  brother  who 
were  union  members.  Since  there  were  four 
wage  earners  surviving.  It  was  decided  to 
grant  only  the  death  benefit  of  $150. 

This  veer  the  ILO  will  raise  each  member's 
desth-benefit  policy  to  tl.OOO.  But  any  ILQ 
member  who  works  In  New  York  will  prob- 
ably retire  at  65  with  a  pension  of  $65  a 
month  plus  social  security.  A  dressmaker 
today  Is  paid  13  weeks'  sick  benefits,  and  sur- 
gical and  hospital  expenses. 

The  union  provides  her  with  free  glasses, 
clinical  attention,  snd  §50  a  week  vacation 
money.  Her  children  are  born  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  union  welfare  fund  and.  at  work. 
It  takes  her  less  than  S'l  hours  to  e.irn  15. 

On  June  3,  1910,  the  Philadelphia  shirt 
workers  went  out  on  strike.  One,  Sachs, 
their  secretary,  sent  an  appjeal  to  other 
unions  in  which  he  said  that  the  girls  were 
striking  for  shorter  hours  because  they  want 
-the  chance  to  get  an  English  education  and 
free  time  to  use  the  night  schools 

Last  year,  the  ILO  spent  $322,814  on  the 
education  of  its  members.  The  dressmaker 
goes  to  school  by  radio  and  with  movies; 
she  takes  courses  In  art.  handicrafts,  history, 
and  family  problems  This  year,  the  union 
opened  its  own  college  for  training  future 
oflBcers:  In  pre\iou8  years.  It  had  sent  some 
of  them  to  H«nard. 

When  3fX)u  Joined  the  ILG  In  1903  you  had 
to  take  an  oath  to  defend  freedom  of 
thought  by  tongue  or  pen  •  •  •  and  to 
strive  to  elevate  the  moral  and  material  con- 
dition of  the  working  class. 

The  frontiers  of  freedom  have  widened  In 
the  last  47  years.  The  ILG.  since  1947.  has 
given  $2,500,000  to  help  unions  the  world 
over.  Some  of  that  money  has  gone  to  the 
French  and  Italian  and  Israeli  labor  move- 
rients,  to  build  orphant?es  In  Italy,  and 
China,  to  fight  Communists  In  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia. 

The  ILGWU  held  Its  first  convention  In  a 
loft,  on  the  lower  East  Side  on  June  3,  1900. 
Joseph  Barondess,  Its  first  president,  ex- 
pressed the  prayerful  hope  that  the  enter- 
prise would  bear  good  fruit.  Five  years 
later,  things  were  so  bad  that  the  New  York 
cutters  considered  seceding  from  a  union 
with  less  than  6  months  to  exist. 

This  year,  14  men  who  Joined  that  union 
50  years  asjo  will  be  guests  of  Its  convention. 
As  a  mark  of  what  the  years  have  done,  they 
WUI  wear  special  solid  gold  badges. 

-r  


Tri-State  Spellinf  Ckampioi  Eighth-Grade 
Girl  From  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OP  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  is  honored  this  week  by 


the  presence  of  outstanding  young  stu- 
dents who  have  won  honors  as  spelling 
champions  in  their  respective  sections  of 
the  country.  Under  permission  granted 
to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD,  It  is  my  desire  to  in- 
troduce to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  young  champion 
from  a  three-State  area  whose  home  is 
in  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Our  representative  in  the  national 
spelling  bee  to  be  held  here  this  week 
end  is  14-year-old  Mai-y  Kathrjn  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Ruth. 
Mount  Carmel,  111.,  and  an  eighth-grade 
student  at  Mount  Carmel  Junior  High 
School.  After  winning  her  local  contest, 
she  was  victorious  in  a  tri-State  competi- 
tion held  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  she 
bested  champion  spellers  from  20  junior 
high  schools  in  the  three  States  of  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  With  her 
victory  came  the  trip  to  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother.  The  story  of 
her  triumph  is  told  in  the  Mount  Carmel 
Daily  Republican-Register,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Mary  Kathryn  Ruth,  eighth  grade  pupil 
In  the  Junior  high  school,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Ruth,  Saturday  night  won  the 
Trl-State  spelling  contest  held  In  Evans- 
ville. 

Twenty  Junior  high  school  pupils  from  the 
8  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
participated. 

The  local  spelicr  took  first  place  In  a  spe- 
cial spell-off  session  held  In  the  evening. 
Saturday,  at  the  Evansville  YWCA  after 
a  previous  decision  had  given  her  second 
place. 

She  defeated  Max  Eubanks,  Washington, 
Ind.,  to  win  trl-State  honors  and  a  week's  all- 
expense  visit  In  Washington,  D.  C,  as  an 
entrant  In  the  national  spelling  bee  to  be 
held  there  May  26.  There  she  will  have  a 
chance  in  prizes  involving  $3,000  In  cash 
awards. 

By  winning  In  E\ansville  she  also  was 
presented  with  a  19-volume  set  of  world  en- 
cyclopedia from  the  educational  division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

The  word  on  which  Mary  Kathryn  won  In 
the  final  special  spell-off  was  "livelihood," 
which  the  Washington  boy  spelled  "lively- 
hood."  After  he  had  spelled,  she  asked  the 
pronouncer  that  he  repeat  his  spelling  of  the 
word,  and  then  she  spelled  It  correctly.  Then 
she  also  spelled  the  next  word  on  the  list, 
"Imbecile,  ■  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
contest  and  was  proclaimed  winner  and 
entrant  in  the  national  contest. 

An  allowance  of  two  spellings  caused  the 
Bipell-off  session  Saturday  night.  In  the 
forty-sixth  round  of  the  first  session  Mary 
Kathyrn  spelled  "curtsey."  The  bell  rang 
signifying  that  It  was  the  wrong  spelling  and 
the  Washington  boy  spelled  It  "curtsy."  He 
was  then  declared  winner. 

The  local  speller  and  her  mother.  Charles 
Weaver,  principal  of  the  Junior  high  school 
and  sponsor  of  the  local  entrant,  together 
with  county  superintendent  J.  A.  Gibson, 
who  were  Interested  spectators  at  the  match, 
considered  it  was  all  over  and  were  leaving 
the  building  when  they  were  met  on  the  steps 
golijg  out  by  arrival  of  a  man  who  asked. 
"Is  this  the  girl  who  was  spelled  down?" 

He  was  Informed  that  she  was. 

The  man  declared  that  Idary  Kathryn  had 
spelled  the  word  right  and  added.  "I  have  a 
recording  cf  It  and  I  can  prove  that  her 
spelling  was  correct." 

Members  of  the  group  were  a  bit  startled 
by  this  development  and  asked  the  man  who 
he  was  and  why  his  Interest  In  the  contest. 


He  explained  that  he  was  Dr.  F.  W.  Werk- 

Ing.  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Evans- 
vlUe  College.  He  had  been  listening  to  the 
contest  by  radio  and  had  made  a  recording 
of  It,  as  he  frequently  does  of  programs  af- 
fecting languages  and  words,  he  explained. 
He  declared  that  Mary  Kathryn  was  not 
beaten  and  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  her 
declared  so. 

Representative  of  the  Press.  Evansville 
sponsor  of  the  match,  was  found,  and  this 
situation  explained  to  him.  Judges  were  re- 
called separately,  after  departing,  and  each 
agreed  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
contest  should  be  continued. 

Then  it  was  that  the  spell-off  session  was 
arranged  and  the  final  session  held  In  which 
the  local  speller  won  the  trl-State  cham- 
pionship. 

Mary  Kathryn,  14,  comes  of  a  family  of 
spellers.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  C.  S. 
Andriis,  was  years  ago  a  teacher  and  spelling 
was  his  hobby.  Her  paternal  grandfather, 
the  late  L.  F.  Smith,  was  a  businessman 
meticulous  In  his  spelling. 

Her  Interest  Is  not  confined  to  spelling 
and  words  In  general.  In  school  work  she 
plays  a  flute  In  the  band  and  also  Is  a  Camp 
Fire  Girl,  Is  recorder  for  Job's  Daughters,  Is 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Youth  Fellowship, 
sings  In  her  church's  Intermediate  quartet 
and  the  eighth  grade  sextet.  She  has  stated 
she  wants  to  be  a  medical  missionary  when 
she  grows  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  spelling  con- 
test makes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  educational  program  of  the  country. 
It  stimulates  study  and  encourages  young 
students.  I  am  proud  to  recognize  its 
worth  as  well  as  our  able  young  cham- 
pion from  the  Twenty-third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois. 


The  Mundt-Fergason  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

CF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NLW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  at  the  Brooklj-n  Academy  of 
Music  on  May  18,  1950: 

The  Mundt-Firctjson   Bills 

This  Is  a  moment  in  history  when  every 
thoughtful  person  in  this  country  must  a.«k 
himself:  What  Is  this  fear  that  Is  creeping 
through  the  land  like  a  slow  paralysis 
throttling  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  assembly?  What  Is  this  fear  that  Is  caus- 
ing so  many  of  us  to  look  back  behind  our 
shoulders,  to  lower  our  voices  and  apologize 
for  holding  any  unorthodox  views?  And 
above  all  what  Is  this  fear  In  the  Halls  of  our 
Congress  which  mocks  the  strength  of  our 
own  Institution  and  which  has  resulted  In 
the  circus  performance  of  try-lng  to  destroy 
the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  guise  of  maintaining 
and  protecting  It? 

I  say  without  equivocation  the  Mundt- 
Perguson  bills  which  have  been  combined  Into 
one  bill.  8.  2311,  and  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  floor  Is  the  frankest  confession  of 
this  fear  and  cowardness.  It  says,  In  effect, 
that  the  right  to  talk  mu'.t  be  ilcen.sed.  It 
says  that  guilt  Is  not  personal,  but  derives 
from  association.  It  says  that  not  the  deed, 
but  the  thought  Is  punishable.  It  files  In 
the    face   of    the    constitutional    protection 
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against  self-incrimination.  The  provisions 
of  this  bin  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  not 
grown  up.  that  we  are  children  incapable  of 
mature  political  Judgment,  that  our  common 
sense  Is  so  lacking  that  It  Is  necessary  to  put 
us  In  a  cellophane  bag  and  protect  us  from 
every  naughty,  naughty  word.  And  who,  of 
course.  Is  to  say  what  word  Is  naughty? 

Pity  our  country.  Indeed,  when  a  sedition 
law  Is  so  written  that  we,  adult  and  mature 
as  1  know  we  are,  are  placed  In  a  climate 
where  metaphorically  we  must  sit  In  a  school 
room  with  our  hands  folded  In  front  cf  us 
In  rigid  conformity  to  what  a  schoolmaster 
chooses  to  call  good  behavior. 

We  have  gone  through  wars  and  economic 
crises.  We  have  gone  through  civil  war,  but 
never  before  has  so  novel  a  proposition  as 
this  Mundt-Ferguscn  bill  been  proposed  as 
the  law  of  the  land.  Surely  In  the  market- 
place of  ideas  the  democratic  and  free  way 
of  life  need  not  fear  competition  with  Ideas 
of  totalitarian  of  the  right  or  the  left 
variety. 

With  Congress  so  busy  protecting  us  from 
ourselves,  we  are  threatened  with  a  new  kind 
of  paternalism  which  does  not  sit  well  In  a 
society  which  Justly  prides  Itself  on  the  feet 
that  the  Individual  Is  not  subservient  to  the 
state.  I'd  !lke  to  ask  "What's  happened  to 
cur  sense  of  humor?  What's  happened  to 
our  self-assurance?  What's  happened  to  cur 
pride?  Are  we  to  be  sheep  of  one  color  en- 
closed In  one  pasture?" 

I  v.as  forcibly  struck  by  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Zecharlah  Chafee,  Jr.,  noted  profe|sor 
of  law  at  Harvard  University,  In  opposition- 
to  this  bill.  I  v;ould  like  to  see  every  man 
and  woman  In  the  United  States  read  a  copy 
of  that  statement.  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  to  you  one  of  Its  choicest 
parts: 

"Let  us  now  turn  from  the  law  to  the  facts. 
How  many  Communists  are  there  In  the 
United  States?  The  United  Press  said  70.030 
In  1947,  out  of  a  total  population  of  143.382,- 
000  (World's  Almanac.  1949,  pp.  544,  164). 
Thus  Communists  form  one-iwentlelh  of  1 
percent  of  all  the  people  In  our  country. 
The  odds  are  1,9S9  to  1  in  favor  of  free  insti- 
tutions. Suppose  a  football  stadium  holds 
40.000  people.  The  chances  are  that  20  of 
them  would  be  Communists  and  39.9S0  would 
not.  Remember,  too,  that  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  20  dynamiters  or  20  men  with  con- 
cealed weapons,  for  then  they  could  be  ar- 
rested at  once  under  the  ordinary  criminal 
laws.  Just  20  unarmed  persons  who  have 
not  violated  any  existing  Federal  or  State 
law  or  conspired  to  violate  any  existing  law. 
But  they  have  learned  bad  Ideas  about  poli- 
tics from  foreigners  and  foreign  books,  they 
are  thinking  bad  thoughts  about  these  bad 
Ideas,  they  are  telling  them  to  each  other 
and  to  any  outsiders  who  are  willing  to  listen. 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  Ihem  from  harm- 
ing the  other  99.95  percent  of  us.  who  have 
on  our  side  only  the  city  and  State  police, 
almost  every  newspaper  and  school  teacher 
and  professor  and  preacher,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  t  e  Army,  the  Air 
P'orce,  and  the  Navy,  never  forgetting  the 
Marines? 

'Such  Is  the  clear  and  present  danger  In- 
clde  the  United  States  which  (according 
to  sec.  2  (11)  of  the  Ferguson  bill)  Imperils 
'the  ex.stcncc  of  free  Institutions'  and  makes 
It  'ncceseary'  for  Congress  to  pass  a  new  law 
30  pages  long  with  imheard  of  regulations 
and  10-year  prison  rcntences  "In  order  •  •  • 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  as  an  Independent  nation."  Shades 
of  Valley  Forge  and  Iwo  Jlma.  If  we  no  long- 
er want  to  be  the  land  of  the  free,  at  least 
let  us  be  the  home  of  the  brave." 

New  let's  turn  to  a  more  specific  examina- 
tion of  a  few  of  Its  provisions.  There  are 
two  basic  terms  In  the  bill,  "Communlrt  po- 
litical organization"  and  "Communist-front 
organization."    Neither  Is  defined  with  spe- 


cific precision  despite  the  fact  that  the  courts 
have  held  consistently  that  a  criminal  stat- 
ute must  be  sufficiently  definite  so  that  a 
person  may  know  when  he  Is  Indulging  In 
criminal  acts.  Note  the  term  "Communist- 
front  organization"  which  under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  bill  "Is  primarily  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  aid  and  support  to  a  Com- 
munist political  organization,  a  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Communist 
movement." 

What  does  "giving  aid  and  support  to  a 
Communist  political  organization"  mean? 
Suppose  an  organization  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  New  Deal;  that  is, 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  for  extension  of  a  rent  control,  for 
broadening  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  the 
clvll-rlghts  legislation,  etc.  It  may  so  hap- 
pen that  the  Communist  Party  likewise  sup- 
ports these  measures.  Will  such  an  organ- 
ization then  be  termed  a  Communist-front 
organization  because  its  Issues  are  In  ac- 
cord with  some  of  the  issues  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party?  Hew  easy  would  it  be  to  destroy 
any  liberal  organization  by  Identifying  it  us 
a  Communist-front  organization? 

The  bin  provides  that  no  Communist- 
front  organization  or  Communist  political 
organization  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption 
from  Fedenal  Income  tax,  nor  shall  deduc- 
tions from  Federal  income  taxes  be  allowed 
for  the  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  of  these  organizations.  In  other  words, 
before  j-cu  make  a  contribution  to  any  or- 
ganization— some  organizai-lon  which  ycu 
have  supported  because  of  Its  liberal  Ideas — 
you  will  have  to  run  to  get  Information  from 
the  Attorney  General,  information  from  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  or  write 
your  Congressman,  or  call  up  the  editor  of 
your  favorite  newspaper,  or  beyond  that — 
ask  yourself  In  the  language  of  the  bill:  Am 
I  giving  "aid  and  support"  to  a  Communist 
political  organization? 

You  no  longer  Join  or  attend  a  council  or 
a  n«lghborhocd  community  group  without 
fl.rst  opening  every  closet  door  and  looking 
under  every  bed.  You  Just  don't  Join.  But, 
of  course.  If  you  must  Join  a  group,  there's 
nothing  In  this  legislation  that  prevents  you 
from  joining  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  any  Fas- 
cist group  or  any  antl-CathoUc  or  anti- 
Semitic  group.  If  ycu  Join  these  organiza- 
tions, you  don't  have  to  register  under  pen- 
alty of  being  refused  a  passport,  under  pen- 
alty of   being   fined  or  Imprisoned. 

You  can  make  hay  on  every  street  corner 
without  worrying  whether  the  Attorney 
Generftl  has  your  name  or  not,  but  you 
must,  by  any  and  all  costs,  avoid  Joining 
any  concerted  act  or  expression  of  liberal 
organizations. 

The  shadow  this  bill  will  cast  Is  a  long 
one.  Indeed.  Now  let's  see  who  will  deter- 
mine these  things.  The  bill  says  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  shall, 
upon  application  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, determine  whether  any  organization  is 
a  Communist  political  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  This  is  a  three- 
man  beard  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Three  men  shall  determine  whether 
your  Ideology  Is  according  to  Kcyle.  Net 
your  common  sense,  not  your  ability  to  un- 
derstand political  Issues,  not  your  matur- 
ity, not  your  ow.i  Judgment  shall  prevail. 
Three  human  beings  subject  to  all  fralllty 
and  weaknesses  that  all  mankind  is  sub- 
ject to  will  determine  what  organizations 
are  good  or  bad  for  you  and  for  the  country. 

It  Is  disgraceful  that  the  temper  of  the 
times  Is  such  that  we  must  In  every  public 
statement  say  "I  am  not  a  Communist.  I 
am  not  defending  communism.  I  am  de- 
fending the  principles  of  free  speech  and 
liberty."  Has  It  become  so  necessary  that 
every  public  speaker  must  spew  forth 
hatred  and  contempt  of  a  group  In  order  to 
clear  himself  from  a  shadow?    Is  this  to  be 


the  age  of  the  badge,  the  wearing  of  the 
label  on  every  sleeve,  the  setting  of  brother 
against  brother  in  the  name  of  security. 
Let  me  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Justlcs 
Jackson ; 

"Freedom  to  differ  Is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be  a 
mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  Its 
substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order." 

Now  let's  look  at  this  picture.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  a  bill  where  you  are  damned  IX  you 
do  and  damned  If  you  don't.  If  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  deems  the 
organization  subversive,  then  you  must  reg- 
ister. If  you  don't,  you  are  subject  to  all 
the  penalties  of  the  bill.  If  you  do,  I  don't 
have  to  tell  ycu  what  happens  to  you  In  terms 
of  employment  and  the  threat  of  social 
ostracism. 

As  I  said  before,  to  me  this  appears  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  protection  against  self- 
incrimination.  It  must  be  noted  as  well  that 
no  trial  by  Jury  precedes  the  determination 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Bowd. 
All  that  Is  left  Is  a  right  of  review. 

And  keep  In  mind  that  no  overt  action  on 
the  part  of  these  organizations  or  any  of 
these  Individuals  is  necessary.  Just  aid  and 
support.  What  that  aid  and  support  may  be 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  at  this  time  can 
have  any  possible  idea.  Of  course,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  can  deter- 
mine that  this  is  not  a  political -front  organ- 
ization, but  by  that  time  the  allegation  has 
served  its  purpose,  and  as  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht  knows  very  well,  it  takes  a  long,  long 
time  for  the  truth  to  catch  up  to  a  charge. 

Under  existing  statutes  we  have  sufficient 
law  directed  against  any  act  of  espionage, 
sabotage,  etc.  If  Individual  laws  need 
strengthening,  then  let's  do  that;  but  we 
have  no  law  en  our  books  aimed  against  what 
a  man  thinks,  and  In  the  nams  of  democracy 
may  that  never  happen. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  thought.  No  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress  would  serve 
the  Communist  purposes  better.  Passage  of 
this  bin  would  be  a  double  triumph  for  the 
Communists.  One,  because  it  will  serve  as  a 
most  effective  propaganda  weapon  through- 
out the  world.  The  Communists  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  powerful  United  States  to  this 
expression  of  fear  and  cowardness.  They  can 
point  to  this  bill.  If  enacted  into  law,  as 
proof  of  their  power  and,  grossly  exaggerate 
through  their  usual  propaganda  channels, 
the  strength  of  their  numbers  and  effective- 
ness. And  secondly,  they  know  full  well  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  will  create  a  cli- 
mate most  favorable  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing; that  Is,  the  suppression  of  opposition, 
opinion,  and  thought. 

L3t  me  again  say  that  the  strength  of 
American  institutions,  freedom  In  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life — Is  the  one 
weapon  which  the  Communists  cannot 
match.    Let  us  keep  It  that  way. 


Address  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lonis  S. 
St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  NEv/  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MVednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Right  Honorable  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent, 
Member  cf  Pailiament.  Prime  Minister 
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of  Canada,  to  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Kew  York.  New  York  City.  February  10, 
1950: 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  occasion  to  attend 
ft  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  In  New 
York  and  I  am  deeply  gratified  to  be  made 
an  honorary  member  of  this  organization. 
As  such.  I  win  feel  mere  closely  associated 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Canadian  Society. 
I  can  assure  you  they  arc  purposes  which  I 
am  anxious  to  support  In  any  way  that  la 
possible  for  someone  who  Is  not  resident  in 
Kew  York. 

I  cannot  promise  to  observe  all  the  formal 
duties  normally  required  of  members  In  a 
aoclety  such  as  ycurs. 

But  I  know  the  alms  and  object*  of  the 
Canadian  Society  are  already  well  attended 
to  by  the  company  of  people  I  see  before  me. 

To  those  of  you  who.  though  resident  In 
the  United  States,  remain  Canadian  citizens, 
cr  who.  by  birth  or  ancestry,  are  Canadian, 
I  bring  greetings  from  your  home  country. 

These  messages  of  goodwill  do  not.  how- 
ever, include  any  element  of  the  sympathy 
which  exiles  sometimes  expect  from  visitors 
frcm  the  homeland.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  In  the  fortunate  position  of  enjoying 
many  advantages,  with  very  few  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  away  from  home. 

I  can,  therefore,  only  congratulate  you  on 
I  the  fact  that  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  life  of  this  community  and 
to  enjoy  Us  benefits,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  symbolize  the  happy  and  mutually  satis- 
factory character  cf  the  relations  between 
Canadian  and  United  States  citizens. 

I  am  sure  you  will  expect  me  at  this  point 
to  express  the  appreciation  all  Canadians 
feel,  whether  they  live  In  New  York  or  are 
merely  visitors  to  this  city,  of  the  fine  con- 
tribution made  to  those  good  relations  by 
our  former  consul  general.  Mr.  Hugh  Scully. 
and  by  Mrs.  Scully. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  of 
you  who  have  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  will 
have  discovered  already  that  they  are  going 
to  follow  in  that  tradition  and  to  make  their 
contribution  to  that  common  fund  of  good- 
will. 

Though  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  with  you  this  evening,  your  pres- 
ident knows  I  was  reluctant  to  accept  the 
Invitation  to  make  my  visit  this  early  in  1950, 

One  reason  for  my  hesitation  was  that  you 
wanted  me  to  be  In  New  York  at  Just  about 
the  time  we  usually  begin  our  annual  session 
of  Parliament.  And  I  know  most  of  you  are 
close  enough  to  Canada  to  realize  what  a  busy 
time  the  opening  of  a  Parliamentary  session 
is  for  the  members  cf  the  Government. 

At  the  time  your  president  Invited  me,  we 
were  all  preoccupied  with  our  first  post-elec- 
tion session  of  Parliament  and  I  must  ad- 
mit I  was  frankly  apprehensive  about  un- 
dertaking additional  commitments  when  we 
were  so  concerned  about  meeting  those  we 
had  made  during  the  election  campaign. 

That  Is  why  my  first  response  to  your  In- 
vitation was  negative.  But  shortlv  after- 
ward Mr.  Pearson  came  home  to  Otta  ff&  from 
Kew  York,  where  he  had  been  attending  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  H^hlle  he 
was  In  Ottawa,  he  persuaded  me  to  change 
my  mind  and  to  accept  your  invitation. 

You  might  like  to  know  how  he  did  it. 

He  said  It  had  become  a  tradition  for  th>; 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  speak  to  the 
Canadian  Society  of  New  York,  and  that  this 
was  a  privilege  of  which  I  should  avaC  myself 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  your  society  would 
give  me  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  talk 
about  Canada,  and  that  I  could  find  no  more 
friendly  and  receptive  audience. 

But  that  fact  Itself  was  a  further  reason 
for  my  reluctance.  I  was  worried  about  not 
having  anything  new  which  was  worth  while 
•aylng  to  you. 

A  good  many  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  seated  alongside  uf  Lord  Dunedin  at  a 


dinner    which    was    followed    by    a    lot    of 
speeches. 

After  listening  to  several  of  them.  His  Lord- 
ship turned  to  me  and  said:  "Young  man 
when  you  get  to  be  my  age" — he  was  then 
over  80 — "you  will  realize  that  It  is  unwise 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech  un- 
less he  really  has  something  to  say.  And 
after  he  has  said  It,  he  should  sit  down." 

I  told  Mr.  Pearson  last  November  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  new  or  different 
which  needed  to  be  said  about  Canadian- 
American  relations  at  that  time.  He  replied 
th.it  some  question  was  bound  to  arise  which 
would  provide  me  with  a  suitable  topic. 

Well.  I  accepted  his  forecast  and  your 
president's  invitation.  But  when  I  sat  down 
the  other  evening  to  prepare  some  notes  for 
what  I  might  say  to  you.  I  realized  that  Mr. 
PcTS'^n  had  been  wrong. 

Perhaps  fortunately  for  both  countries. 
ncLiilng  special  1  as  developed  In  the  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
significant  enough  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
a  sp)eech. 

The  result  Is.  I  have  nothing  new  to  talk 
to  you  about.  The  best  I  can  do  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  recall  some  eeneralitles  which  are 
always  important  in  Canada's  relations  with 
this  country  and  more  particularly  In  the 
relations  of  both  these  North  American  na- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  first  essential  factor  in  our  good  rela- 
tions is  our  mutual  respect  for  each  other, 
and  our  genuine  desire  not  only  to  be  fair 
to  each  other  In  fact,  but  to  have  that  fair- 
ness obvious  and  Indisputable. 

In  our  day-to-day  Individual  dealings  with 
each  other  It  Is  not  difficult  to  achieve  fair- 
ness and  to  have  that  fairness  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  the  smooth  course  of  these  day-to-day 
individual  dealings  is  dependent  upon  peace 
on  this  continent.  And  peace  on  this  con- 
tinent new  depends  upon  much  more  than 
the  good  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Canada. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century  and 
even  the  first  years  of  this  one,  we.  In  the 
New  World,  felt  little  concern  over  what 
went  on  in  other  continents. 

Even  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
1914  there  were  many  who  felt  that  though 
Canada  might  have  been  drawn  In  as  a 
colony  of  a  great  world  power,  the  United 
States  could  remain  aloof. 

Well  that  turned  out  to  be  Impossible. 

Our  side  won,  but  the  cost  of  victory  in 
human  lives.  In  human  suffering  and  In 
material  wealth  even  en  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  Immense.  The  cost  was  great 
not  only  while  the  war  lasted,  but  also  in 
its  after-effects,  during  the  terrible  years  of 
the  thirties. 

For  a  time  after  1918  ever^•one  hoped  that 
men  had  had  enough  of  war  and  that  the 
world  might  look  forward  to  an  era  of  peace. 

But.  as  the  hope  of  peace  faded  In  the 
decade  of  the  thirties,  a  great  many  people 
In  the  United  States  turned  again  toward 
the  traditional  new  world  policy  of  Isolation. 

And  many  of  our  people  In  Canada  went  a 
long  way  with  our  North  American  neighbors 
on  the  same  road. 

Canada  had  emerged  from  war  in  1918  with 
a  deep  national  consciousness  and  a  place 
of  her  own  in  the  comity  of  nations.  But 
our  country  was  a  nation  of  only  7,000,000, 
and  we  did  not  easily  recover  from  the  loss  of 
over  60.000  precious  young  lives. 

All  over  North  America,  there  was  disillu- 
sionment with  the  old  world.  It  is  easy  now 
to  see  that  we  should  have  been  saying  "Let 
us  try  to  keep  war  out  of  the  world."  but  all 
too  many  of  us  were  actually  saying  "Let  us 
try  to  keep  out  of  war." 

In  the  result  war  was  not  kept  out  of  the 
world,  and  neither  did  we  keep  out  of  war. 

When  war  came  to  Europe  in  1939.  we  in 
Canada,  were  not  In  automatically.  But 
our  ext.irnal  connections  and  sympathies 
were  still  important. 


Reluctantly,  but  deliberately  and  unitedly, 
Canada  entered  the  war  by  the  free  decision 
of  our  own  people  in  their  own  parliament. 

And.  once  more,  our  people  put  forth  a 
tremendous  effort  for  victory. 

Again,  in  1939  as  in  1914.  there  were  many 
who  hoped  and  felt  that  the  United  States 
need  not  be  Involved.  But  that  also  proved 
to  be  a  vain  hope. 

And  notwithstanding  the  ultimate  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  nations  which  had 
set  out  to  dominate  the  world,  the  allied 
victory  again  cost  untold  misery  and  devas- 
tation to  all  our  peoples. 

Of  course,  what  we  saved  Is  Infinitely  more 
than  what  we  tad  to  expend. 

And  I  am  still  convinced  that  If  we  had 
to  do  it  again,  we  could  and  we  would  do 
It  successfully.  But  we  don't  want  to  have 
to  do  it  again,  anr"  I  don't  think  we  need  to 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

Nevertheless  we  all  realize — you  in  the 
United  States  and  we  In  Canada — that  the 
people  of  this  continent  cannot  hope  to 
avoid  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  war 
whenever  a  major  war  breaks  out  anywhere 
In  this  world. 

For  many  of  us  in  Canada  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  appalling  truth. 

But  when  we  saw  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  their  might,  and 
the  almost  complete  self-sufficiency  of  their 
economy,  had  to  acknowledge  that  even 
they  were  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  calamities  of  war  whenever  there 
was  war  In  the  world,  we  had  to  face  that 
fact  as  a  fact  for  us,  too. 

We  now  know — at  least  most  of  xis  know- 
that  our  only  real  hope  lies  in  the  preven- 
tion of  war. 

Though  in  1945,  our  hopes  were  not  as 
high  as  they  had  been  In  19i8,  I  believe  there 
was — and  is — a  far  more  resolute  determi- 
nation on  this  continent,  and  among  all  the 
free  nations,  to  look  upon  the  prevention 
cf  another  world  war  as  a  matter  of  urgent 
and  grave  and  constant  concern. 

That  was  the  spirit  In  which  our  Canadian 
representatives  went  to  San  Francisco  to  take 
part  in  the  completion  of  a  charter  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  charter  we  signed  at  San  Francisco 
was  the  best  Instrument  on  which  there  was 
the  slightest  hope  of  getting  agreement  be- 
tween the  great  powers.  We  knew  it  was 
far  from  perfect,  but  we  thought — and  still 
think — It  was  better  than  having  no  agree- 
ment at  all. 

No  charter,  however,  can  ensure  peace  un- 
less it  Is  reinforced  by  good  will  and  a  de- 
termination to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers. 

As  you  know,  article  43  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides for  the  negotiation  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  members  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  make  available  "armed  forces,  assist- 
ance, and  facilities,  including  rights  of  pas- 
sage, necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  International   peace   and   security." 

Our  Canadian  delegations  to  the  United 
Naflons  Assemblies  made  repeated  efforts 
to  have  such  agreements  negotiated  as  soon 
as  possible. 

But  It  was  not  long  till  it  became  evident 
that  one  of  the  great  powers  had  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  Into  effective  military  agree- 
ments under  the  charter  to  prevent  war,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  not  enough  for  the 
nations  which  really  wanted  peace  to  rely 
for  their  security  on  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

After  this  situation  had  become  apparent 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
articles  51  and  52  of  the  charter,  negotiated 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
like  that  of  the  charter  itself,  la  to  prevent 
war,  and  to  do  so  by  a  combination  of  actual 
and  potential  strength  and  unity  sufficient 
to  prevent  aggression  from  being  successful. 
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Of  course,  that  means  that  if  there  is 
aggression  against  any  signatory  of  the 
treaty,  all  the  signatories  become  involved 
In  hostilities.  It  means  that  the  North 
Atlantic  nations  have  given  up  the  hope — 
and  the  possibility — of  staying  out  of  any 
future  major  war. 

I  do  not  think  that  represents  a  serious 
additional  risk.  Twice  In  a  generation.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  Is  no  real 
choice  for  North  America  when  there  is  a 
world  war.  We  are  all  involved  sooner  or 
later. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  smallest  risk 
we  can  take  is  to  remain  united  and  to  re- 
main strong,  so  long  as  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  aggression. 

Well,  now  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or- 
ganization has  been  established  and  we  art- 
lacDd  with  new  problems. 

The  treaty  itself  asserts  that  the  North 
Atlantic  community  is  not  Just  a  military 
alliance;  the  North  Atlantic  nations  have 
undertaken  to  combine  their  economic,  so- 
cial, and  moral  strength  as  well  as  their 
military  resources. 

And  if  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  to  be 
an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression,  that 
combination  of  strength  must  apply  in  all 
those  spheres. 

Of  course,  the  first  reqvilrement  is  suffi- 
cient armed  strength  to  prevent  any  sudden 
overwhelming  blow  from  destroying  all  power 
of  effective  resistance. 

But  In  these  days,  when  weapons  become 
obsolete  so  quickly,  the  North  Atlantic  na- 
tions could  prooably  make  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  concentrate  on  piling  up  f.rma- 
ments  to  the  point  where  thoy  become  a  dead 
weight  on  our  national  economies. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  cold 
war  as  a  struggle  between  two  ways  of  life, 
an  ideological  struggle. 
Of  course,  it  is  that. 

But  there  Is  another  way  of  looking  at  it. 
It  Is  also  a  competition  not  so  much  in  pil- 
ing up  armaments,  as  In  the  development  of 
military  potential. 

Once  we  appear  to  have  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  a  sudden  knock-out  blow,  the 
calculations  of  any  potential  aggressor  are 
apt  to  turn  from  arn:s-in-bcing  to  estimates 
cf  respective  staying  power.  Important 
though  It  may  be  not  to  lose  the  first  battle. 
It  is  far  more  important  to  remain  able  to 
win  the  last  one. 

And  staying  power  In  the  final  analysis 
depends  on  whether  we  can  maintain — not 
Just  In  the  United  States,  not  Just  In  North 
America,  but  In  the  whole  North  Atlantic 
community— a  healthy,  progressive,  and 
dynamic  society. 

Almost  all  of  us  in  North  America  believe 
that  free  economies,  like  curs,  can  produce 
greater  wealth — and  distribute  It  more 
fairly — than  totalitarian  societies 

But  the  mere  conviction  v.lU  not  be 
enough;  we  must  continue  to  demonstrate 
that  the  facts  Justify  our  belief. 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  North 
Atlantic  nations  signed  the  treaty  In  good 
faith  and  that  all  wish  to  do  their  part  to 
give^  it  reality. 

I  It  Is  obvious  however  that  European  na- 
tions, with  economics  still  shaky  from  the 
dislocation  and  devastation  of  aerial  bom- 
bardment, prolonged  enemy  occupation,  can- 
not yet  give  the  same  response  as  the  rela- 
tively sheltered  economies  of  North  America. 
And  the  restoration  of  genuine  economic  se- 
curity to  the  European  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  achieving  military  security  and  ul- 
timately of  reducing  the  burden  of  providing 
that  security. 

Looking  no  farther  than  this  continent, 
there  is  naturally  b^und  to  be  considerable 
difference  befv.een  what  a  great  power  like 
the  United  States  and  a  nation  lite  Canada, 


with  a  much  smaller  population,  can  do  to 
give  reality  to  North  Atlantic  security. 

In  many  ways  the  two  countries  are  simi- 
lar; but  In  many  ways  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. And  I  believe  it  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  differences  as  it  Is 
to  appreciate  the  similarities.  If  we  exi>ect  to 
maintain  that  mutual  feeling  that  we  are 
all  Of  us  being  absolutely  fair  to  each  other. 

As  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  the 
United  States  has  world-wide  Interests  and 
responsibilities  that  Canada  does  not  share. 
Moreover,  in  population  the  United  States 
is  about  150,000,000  to  our  thirteen  and  a 
half;  in  developed  wealth  and  In  annual  na- 
tional income  the  difference  Is  considerably 
greater.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada  Is 
physically  a  larger  country  than  the  United 
States — a  good  deal  larger  in  square  miles. 

Now  that  means  we  have  a  very  heavy  na- 
tional overhead.  Take  railways  as  an  exam- 
ple. There  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
Americans  as  there  are  Canadians  to  provide 
traffic  for  each  mile  of  railway  In  our  respec- 
tive cou-.tries. 

And  while  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half 
a  dozen  coast-to-coast  highways  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  yet  to  complete  our 
first  transcontinental  highway  in  Canada. 

And  so  It  goes  all  through  the  Canadian 
economy.  Compared  with  the  United  States, 
we  have  to  use  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our 
national  wealth  to  maintain  those  essential 
services  which  keep  a  country  going. 

As  a  result,  we  In  Canada  have  never  been 
able  to  equal  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, though  by  dint  of  hard  work  we  have 
kept  not  too  far  behind. 

Then  there  Is  another  great  difference  be- 
tween Crnada  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States.  It  Is  true,  has  vast  prob- 
lems of  conser%'ation.  but  this  country  has 
passed  the  pioneering  stage,  while  with  us  In 
Canada  a  large  part  of  our  national  estate  Is 
still  waiting  to  te  opened  up. 

If  Canada  Is  to  achieve  Its  highest  eco- 
nomic and  military  potential,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  natural  resources  must  be 
pushed  ahead  rapidly,  and  that  means  heavy 
capital  outlays  from  our  annual  production 
of  wealth. 

Then  there  is  another  big  difference.  For 
the  United  States,  with  its  mature  and  largely 
self-sufficient  economy,  foreign  trade  is  rel- 
atively much  less  important  than  for  Can- 
ada, which  is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  economic 
development.  We  need  to  attract  capital 
from  outside  Canada,  and  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  resources  we  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  external  trade.  All  that  means  our 
economy — and  our  prosperity — are  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  dependence  of  Canada  on  world  trade, 
and  the  vulnerability  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
are  more  serious  because  of  another  factor 
In  our  situation.  Canada  has  a  large  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  with  western  Europe 
end  a  large  unfavorable  balance  with  the 
United  States.  And  that  means  for  us  an 
exchange  problem  which  the  United  States 
does  not  have. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  experienced 
what  Is  almost  an  industrial  revolution  In 
Canada:  tut  by  the  standards  of  your  nation 
of  ISO.OOO.COO  our  Industry  Is  still  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  production  of  the  whole  range  of 
modern  armaments  on  a  large  scale  is  ob- 
viously beyond  our  capacity.  What  we  must 
have.  If  we  are  to  make  our  most  effective 
contribution  to  our  Joint  security,  is  speciali- 
zation on  the  manufacture  of  a  limited 
num.ber  of  items  coupled  with  the  kind  of 
reciprocal  arrangement  we  had  with  the 
United  States  during  the  war. 

Under  the  so-called  Hyde  Park  declaration 
cf  1941,  each  country  prc'uced  for  the  other 
those  arm.amcnts  It  was  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce.    Each  of  us  paid  hard  cash  for  the 


other's  product,  but  we  were  better  able  to 
pay  you  Ijecause  we  were  able  to  sell  muni- 
tions and  weapons  to  you.  The  Hyde  Pare 
arrangement  Involved  no  loans,  no  gifts,  uo 
charity — nothing  but  plain  business  sense. 
And  we  In  Canada  cannot  see  why  a  business 
arrangement  which  produced  such  good  re- 
sults for  both  countries  In  war  should  not 
produce  equally  good  results  In  providing 
security  against  war. 

In  maintaining  an  effective  security  sys- 
tem there  is  this  kind  of  a  problem  the  North 
Atlantic  nations  are  apt  to  have  to  face  in 
the  next  few  years: 

The  more  effective  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  proves  to  be  In  pushing  back  the 
menace  of  aggression,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  the  free 
nations  will  remain  willing  to  pay  the  in- 
surance premlunis  necessary  for  their 
security. 

We  shall  probably  hear,  in  all  the  North 
Atlantic  countries,  a  good  deal  of  grumbling, 
and  perhaps  seme  Invidious  comparisons 
about  the  share  of  the  burden  each  nation 
is  ready  to  bear. 

I  hope  none  of  us  Is  going  to  be  too  much 
worried  by  such  grumbling  or  even  by  in- 
vidious comparisons.  Free  debate,  after  all. 
Is  the  privilege  of  free  peoples. 

By  contrast,  the  unhappy  people  of  Poland, 
of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Hungary  and  of  Russia, 
are  not  permitted  even  to  grumble  out  loud 
about  having  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  Iron  curtain. 

To  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ccmmunlty,  each  nation  must  clearly 
make  the  kind  of  contribution  it  is  best 
fitted  to  make  by  history,  by  geography,  by 
aptitude,  and  by  resources. 

Since  economic  strength  is  the  essential 
foundation  of  genuine  military  strength,  it 
follows  that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  Is  to  keep  their 
economies  strong  so  that  they  can  make 
their  contributions  toward  maintaining  the 
peace  without  Impairing  their  ultimate  stay- 
ing power. 

I  think  we  all  hope  and  believe  that  can 
be  done  and  that  international  security  need 
not  mean  any  reduction  in  the  economic  ef- 
ficiency of  this  continent  nor  even  in  the 
North  American  standard  of  living. 

There  has  been  such  a  great  increase  In  our 
productivity  on  this  continent  that  our  ma- 
terial standard  of  living  has  continued  to  rise 
despite  all  we  have  thu:  far  expended  on  de- 
fense or  contributed  to  European  recovery. 

The  massive  assistance  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  has  been 
quite  as  Important  a  contribution  to  cur  com- 
mon security  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Itself. 

And  we  can  understand  the  emphasis  your 
public  men  are  laying  on  the  Importance  of 
removing  barriers  to  the  trade  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  with  each  other. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  lose 
Eight  of  the  fact  that  Is  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  economic  strength  of  the  free 
world  that  the  European  countries  and.  In- 
deed, all  countries  suffering  from  a  dollar 
shortage,  should  also  be  able  to  export  as 
freely  as  possible  to  Nonh  American  markets. 

It  Is,  after  all,  only  by  accepting  imports 
from  other  continents  that  we  in  North 
America  can  hope  to  reduce  the  real  cost  to 
ourselves  of  our  contribution  to  the  common 
security  of  the  free  world. 

And  It  is  only  by  accepting  imports  that  wc 
can  hope  to  provide  stable  and  profitable 
markets  outside  our  continent  for  those  ag- 
ricultural and  other  surpluses  beyond  our 
own  needs  which  both  our  countries  do  ac- 
tually produce. 

Canada.  In  this  matter  also,  is  in  a  some- 
what different  position  than  the  United 
States.  Though  we  still  export  rather  more 
than  we  Import,  our  over-all  exports  and 
imports  are  not  too  far  from  a  balance.    But, 
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as  I  have  already  said,  we  In  Canada  Import 
from  tbe  United  States  far  more  than  we  ex- 
port to  this  country,  and  we  export  to  Europe 
far  more  than  we  Import  from  Europe. 

That  is  why  Canada,  too,  has  a  dollar 
problem. 

We.  therefore,  have  a  special  Interest  in 
freer  multilateral  trade,  and  though  I  am 
not  an  economist,  that  seems  to  me  to  mean 
freer  entry  to  this  country  both  for  Euro- 
pean exports  and  for  cur  own. 

I  would  not  venture  to  advocate  the  re- 
duction of  tarlfl  and  other  trade  barriers  as 
any  special  favor  to  us.  But  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  such  a  policy  might  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  generally  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

A  century  ago  England  found  herself  in 
much  the  same  position  the  United  States 
has  today.  England  was  then  the  greatest 
Industrial  nation,  the  wealthiest  nation, 
and.  therefore,  ih-  greatest  potential 
market. 

She  opened  that  great  market  freely  to 
the  world  and.  whether  as  a  result  or  merely 
as  a  coincidence,  the  world,  herself  Includ- 
ed, enjoyed  more  than  half  a  century  of 
comparative  peace  and  economic  progress. 

Might  it  be  possible  that  history  has  there 
a  lesson  for  this  continent  ana  this  country 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth  centtiry? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  closing — and  I  must 
c!ose.  because  I  have  already  spoken  longer 
than  Lord  Dunedin  would  have  felt  proper — 
I  wish  to  express  sincere  and  unqualified  ad- 
miration for  the  generous  and  effective  lead- 
ership given  by  the  United  States,  its  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people,  since  the  end  of  the 
war  In  the  great  task  of  rebuilding  the 
economies  of  the  free  nations  and  the  mo- 
rale and  confidence  of  their  popvUatlons. 

May  I  couple  with  that  tribute  the  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  this  great  country,  in 
their  mental  appraisals  of  the  needs,  the  ca- 
pabilities, and  the  actual  contributions  of 
their  associates  in  the  North  Atlantic  Se- 
curity Pact,  will  be  as  understanding  about 
others,  and  as  deeply  consciotis  of  their  own 
Incomparable  position,  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  In  the  fact  of  the  tremen- 
dous material  ruins  which  had  to  be,  and 
which  to  such  a  large  extent,  through  their 
understanding  aad  assistance,  have  been  re- 
stored. 


An  American  Citizen's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities Under  the  Constitution 

EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  Americanization  program 
esch  year  the  American  Legion  of 
Marion  Coimty.  W.  Va.,  sponsors  an  ora- 
torical contesv  on  some  phase  of  the 
Constitution.  This  year  the  subject  of 
the  prepared  oration  was  An  American 
Citizens  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
Under  the  Constitution.  Pupils  of  nine 
juriior  hiih  schools  in  Marion  Coimty 
participated.  Miss  Patricia  Woodruff, 
ninth-grade  pupil  of  the  Miller  Junior 
High  School  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  was 
the  successful  contestant. 

Since  It  appears  that  many  are  drift- 
ing into  a  way  of  life  contrary  to  those 
principles  set  forth  in  our  Constitution, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
BicoRo  T  include  this  oration,  with  the 


hope  that  those  adults  uho.«:e  thinking 
has  become  cluttered  with  the  many 
"isms."  foreign  to  our  principles  of 
American  freedom,  may  profit  by  know- 
ing how  some  of  our  younger  set  think 
about  this  cornerstone  of  our  American 
liberties. 

An  American  CTtizen's  Rights  and  Respon- 
siBiLrriEs  Unde*  the  CoNsTrrtmoN 

(By  Patricia  Woodruff) 
We  do  not  receive  privileges  under  the 
Constitution  because  a  privilege  Is  a  favor 
granted  to  an  Individual.  But  we  are  the 
possessors  of  rights,  those  actions  which  are 
Justified  not  only  in  the  Constitution  but  In 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

Likewise  we  are  not  forced  to  perform 
duties  because  a  duty  Is  something  which 
must  be  dene  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of 
society.  We  are  responsible,  however,  for 
doing  those  things  which  give  meaning  and 
protection  to  our  rights  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

We  American  citizens  have  been  endowed 
with  our  rights  In  many  ways  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  major  ones  have 
been  received  from  God,  the  others  from 
man-made  governments,  the  national,  the 
State,  and  the  local. 

Each  Is  sovereign  in  some  powers  without 
which  we  would  cease  to  be  contributing  in- 
dividuals. All  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  ful- 
fill the  purpose  of  our  existence,  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Our  personal  rights  make  It  possible  for 
us  to  develop  our  talents  to  the  fullest,  lim- 
ited only  by  our  wishes  and  oui-  desires. 
Consequently,  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
ha'^e  not  been  and  cannot  be  as  progressive, 
as  well  informed,  and  the  possessors  of  such 
a  high  standard  of  living  as  we. 

Very  early  the  Magna  Carta  set  up  some 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
his  right  to  property  and  Justice.  The  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights  guaranteed  personal  free- 
dom and  extended  the  control  of  Parliament 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  states  that  man  is  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Inasmuch  as  it  covered  only  one  phase  of 
government,  each  of  these  documents  was 
Imperfect.  However,  each  fulfilled  some 
need  prominent  at  the  time  and  all  have 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  realized 
that  each  of  these  contained  fundamental 
rights.  Therefore  much  of  the  same  theory 
and  many  similar  ideas  are  incorporated  in 
this  great  document. 

Although  the  Constitution  was  patterned 
after  these  earlier  attempts  at  governmental 
structure,  the  basic  principles  had  never 
before  been  tried  successfully. 

If  we  are  to  retain  these  republican  rights, 
we  must  think  of  our  Constitution  as  a  liv- 
ing organ — living  because,  through  amend- 
ment and  appropriate  legislation,  it  is  as 
applicable  today  as  when  drawn  up,  161  years 
ago. 

As  our  social,  economical,  and  political 
philosophy  has  changed,  so,  in  pace,  has 
this  document.  Certain  rights  not  definitely 
stated  in  the  Constitution  have  evolved  from 
those  clauses  which  Imply  that  Individuals 
have  the  following  rights: 

We  are  entitled  to  work  In  any  locality 
of  our  choice,  contract  our  affairs,  start  and 
manage  any  enterprise.  Invest  in  a  profit- 
and-loss  system,  and  buy  and  sell  on  a  free 
market.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  which  benefit  our  personal 
success  and  development.  We  ipay  estab- 
lish our  reputation,  choose  our  Jobs,  Join 
organizations,  promote  causes  or  campaigns, 
or  in  any  other  ways  enjoy  the  life  of  one 
unhindered  by  political  persecution  or  the 
wishes  of  our  Government  officials. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  waj 
marked   by   many  disputes  over   the   draft- 


ing of  the  actual  plan  of  government,  but 
all  agreed  that  there  were  certain  laws  gov- 
erning personal  actions  which  must  exist 
to  support  a  democracy.  It  is  these  fun- 
damental liberties  which  we  must  keep  alive. 
This  can  Ije  done  only  so  long  as  we  do  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  others  because  a  right 
is  valuable  to  us  to  the  extent  that  we  work 
to  retain  It  for  others,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. 

There  can  t>e  no  freedom  without  self- 
restraints.  When  we  advocate  the  seizure 
of  another's  property  by  the  Government  or 
endanger  it  otirselves,  we  threaten  our  own 
freedom.  If  we  admit  that  our  neighbors 
property  rights  may  be  questioned,  we 
threaten  our  own  because  we  are  equal  in  the 
sight  of  the  law. 

Freedom  of  religion  would  be  of  little 
Importance  to  us  if  we  did  not  worship  in 
some  manner.  If  it  were  taken  away,  we 
would  demand  It.  Because  we  may  exercise 
this  right,  we  must  respect  and  sympathize 
with  other's  viewpoints,  we  must  be  tolerant 
even  though  we  have  no  convictions  of  our 
own. 

Protection  Is  provided  for  us  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  militia.  However,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  us  to  depend  on  this  Institution 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Too,  we  are  entitled  to  a  trial  by  Jury. 
Therefore,  we  should  aelp  to  supply  one  for 
another  either  by  consenting  to  serve  as 
Jurists  or  witnesses  ourselves.  Few  of  us 
realize  how  futile  we  would  feel  If  we  were 
to  be  on  trial  for  some  reason  and  none 
of  our  neighbors  would  come  to  our  aid. 

Undeniably  we  have  the  right  to  speak 
otir  minds  and  write  what  we  believe.  But 
let  us  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are  writing 
or  talking  about.  Let  us  be  sure  we  know  the 
good  as  well  as  the  evil  about  controversial 
subjects  so  that  we  will  not  spread  false 
propaganda  or  reflect  u^on  our  Government. 
Assembly  is  necessary  at  times,  as  we  are 
doing  today.  If  we  are  to  retain  this  free- 
dom, we  must  conduct  ourselves  In  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  encourage  mobbing. 

A  redress  of  grievances  Is  essential  to  our 
personal  satisfaction,  but  this  does  not 
Justify  our  making  unreasonable  demands. 
We  all  realize  the  need  of  an  Intelligent 
and  well-informed  electorate.  Therefore  one 
of  our  greatest  responsibilities  is  to  develop 
the  faculties  of  our  minds,  bodies,  and  spir- 
its. Since  thtre  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, we  must  make  the  most  of  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  the  Itnowledge  necessary  to 
conduct  us  through  life.  Only  through  study, 
appreciation,  and  application  can  we  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  a  living  organ,  for 
our  posterity. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  does 
not  seem,  in  daily  life,  that  these  rights  are 
so  severely  challenged,  but  even  in  the  small- 
est negligence  or  abuse  of  our  respcnslbill- 
tles  we  weaken  this  heritage  which  Is  to  pass 
on  to  our  children.  We  must  leave  the  Con- 
stitution stronger  and  more  effective  than 
we  found  it. 
I  thank  you. 


The  People  Are  Recapturing  the  Republi- 
can Party  From  Its  Present  Bondase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  18  long  years  the  groping  in  the 
dark   Republican   Party   has   been   na- 
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tionally  under  the  domination  and  con- 
trol of  gigantic  selfishnes..  and  greed. 

It  is  very  encouraging  indeed  to  see 
State  by  State  break  the  tramp  hitch 
of  these  men  and  interests  and  bring 
back  the  discredited  remains  of  the  once- 
great  Republican  Party  to  the  control  of 
the  people,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
wisely  intended. 

Through  lawless  and  unholy  lobbies 
and  by  acquisition  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  otherwise,  a  tremendous 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  this  Nation 
under  the  thought  control  of  this  shame- 
less group,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  the 
political  sins  of  these  un-American  men 
and  interests  are  slowly  but  surely  los- 
ing them  all  of  the  ground  they  have 
gained.  Their  lobbyists  have  fled  from 
the  Capitol  and  their  newspapers  which 
served  exclusively  the  limousine  trade 
are  going  broke,  and  well-heeled  but 
bad-meaning  Republican  bo-sses  and  pol- 
iticians are  biting  the  political  dust.  In 
surprising  order  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Oregon  have  given  reaction- 
ary republicanism  a  hearty  political  boot 
by  electing  liberals  to  take  the  places 
fondly  coveted  by  blue-nosed  conserva- 
tives. 

The  spreaders  of  the  doctrines  of  di- 
visionism  and  doubt  have  failed  to  fool 
the  American  people  any  longer. 

An  editorial  in  the  Farm-Labor  Press, 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Io«-a,  published  by 
George  Woodward,  Sr..  had  this  to  say 
in  part  about  the  reactionary  Republi- 
can propaganda  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  spread  journalistically: 

We  perhaps  don't  often  find  much  to  agree 
with  In  the  dally  newspapers  but  when  a 
columnist  whose  writings  are  syndicated  na- 
tionally through  some  dallies,  recently 
lumjjcd  certain  characters  together  and 
charged  them  with  following  the  Commie 
line  and  giving  outright  aid  and  comfort  to 
bloody  Joe  Stalin,  he  v. as  on  the  right  track. 

Of  course,  the  modern  day  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  and  some  hapless  other  countries 
who  used  to  be  Independent  as  well,  dearly 
loves  to  see  men  practice  the  divisionist  and 
doubt  program  in  any  country.  In  fact, 
that's  how  Stalin  likes  to  operate.  Get  a 
people  to  doubt  their  government,  get  them 
to  doubting  each  other  and  before  long  you 
have  a  condition  that's  npe  and  ready  for 
the  Kremlin.  "Bunk?"  It  works  that  way. 
Just  take  a  look  at  eastern  Europe  today. 

In  another  Farm-Latwr  Press  column  to- 
day, that  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  opinion  is  advanced  that  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  will  never  be  defeated  from  with- 
out, if  we  ever  go  down  to  defeat  It  will  be 
from  Internal  causes  and  one  can  agree  with 
this  too.  Certainly,  the  wild  accusations, 
half-truths,  untruths,  and  smears,  being 
tossed  around  today,  do  little  for  internal 
or  external  security. 

To  further  show  what  Is  taking  place 
in  Republican  Nebraska,  I  wish  to  quote 
tho  following  from  the  Omaha  Evening 
"World-Herald  of  Thursday.  May  18, 
1959,  which  discloses  that  liberal  Re- 
publicans in  Nebraska  are  ?lso  revolting 
against  the  men  now  in  control  \\hose 
thinkin.':s  and  doings  have  not  kept  pace 
with  political  progress,  or  the  govern- 
mental needs  of  the  people: 
GOP  Is  Back  to  the  People— Adams  Sees 
Lesson  in  Pennsylvania  Vote 

Tuesday's  Republican  primary  elections  in 
Pennrylvcnia  may  have  their  Impact  on  the 
riebraslia  Republican  Party. 


At  least  this  Is  the  opinion  of  Ernest  A. 
Adams,  county  treasurer  and  delegate  to 
the  last  National  Republican  Convention. 

"After  many  years  of  old-guard  control 
the  Republican  Party  Is  at  last  t)elng  re- 
turned to  the  people."  Mr.  Adams  asserted. 

Tuesday  the  Grundy  machine  was  beaten 
in  Pennsylvania  with  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  James  H.  Duff  for  the 
Senate  and  John  S.  Fine  for  Governor. 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Adams  stirred  quite  a  rumpus  in  Nebraflta 
Republican  ranks  with  his  charges  against 
the  old  guard.  His  Wednesday  remarks  are 
a  renewal  of  his  campaign  for  a  broader  base 
of  leadership  in  the  party. 

"MAT  RZALIZC 

"The  Old  Guard  has  hypnotized  the  rank 
and  file  quite  a  few  years,"  Mr.  Adams  said. 
"The  Pennsylvania  elections  now  more  or 
less  dispel  this. 

"The  Old  Guard  has  been  In  control  In 
Nebraska  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  the 
Old  Guard  may  begin  to  realize  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  have  all  Republicans  working 
in  behalf  of  their  party." 

Asked  to  define  the  Old  Guard  in  the  Ne- 
braska party,  Mr.  Adams  said :  "They  are  Just 
a  half  dozen  people  or  so — everyone  knows 
them — who  have  been  stifling  the  rest  of  the 
party.     They  have  been  in  control  for  years." 

MAT   AFFECT   CON\ENTION 

On  the  national  level,  he  said,  they  are  the 
Carroll  Reeses,  the  Harrison  Spanglers 
(former  national  chairmen),  and  Joe 
Grundys  "who  have  their  disciples  at  local 
levels." 

The  Impact  of  Governor  Duff's  victories 
in  Pennsylvania  may  be  first  felt  In  Nebraska 
in  the  prep-lmary  convention,  Mr.  Adams 
said. 

Ke  descrlljed  the  preprlmary  as  "the  ve- 
hicle of  the  Old  Guard."  In  the  past  the 
word  was  passed  around  on  what  candidates 
should  Ije  favored  and  that  was  It,  Mr.  Adams 
said. 

At  this  year's  preprlmary,  Mr.  Adams  said, 
he  looks  for  more  independent  thinking  from 
delegates. 

A.  V.  Shotwell,  Nebraska's  national  com- 
mitteeman, was  out  of  the  city  until  Monday 
and  not  available  for  comment. 


Centennial  Celebration  at  Se3rmour,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  23.  24,  and  25  of  this  year  the  tov.'n 
of  Seymour,  Conn;,  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tenn.al  year. 

A  community  of  fine  people  who  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  Connecticut's 
progress,  Seymour  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  gala  affair  marking  its  one 
hundredth  birthday. 

The  celebration  begins  on  June  22  when 
Seymour  High  School  graduates  speak  on 
topics  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
On  June  23  a  block  dance  will  be  held, 
followed  by  a  parade  on  June  24.  Leland 
Stowe,  well-known  author  and  Seymour 
native,  will  be  the  speaker  at  ceremonies 
following  the  paiade.  In  line  with  the 
traditions  of  this  wonderful  community, 
special  religious  observances  will  be  held 
on  Sunday,  June  25.  with  a  pageant  and 
tree  planting  to  follow. 


This  community,  which  has  grown  from 
a  population  of  slightly  more  than  1,090 
to  7,000  over  the  years,  is  typical  of  the 
finest  in  New  England  tradition.  May 
Seymour  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
for  many  years  to  come. 

As  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  condensed  history  of  Seymour  com- 
piled by  Katharine  Matthies  and  Mary  L, 
Edwards: 

HisTOKT  or  Setmoub 

(By  Katharine  Matthies  and  Mary  L. 
Edwards ) 

Ebenezcr  Johnson  of  Derby  was  the  first 
white  man  to  own  land  in  Seymour  when 
In  1678  he  purchased  the  land  near  Rock 
Rimmon  from  the  Pequot  Indians.  Others, 
among  them  being  David  Wooster,  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  and  Samuel  Rlggs.  soon  followed 
him.  Their  relations  with  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  which  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
those  early  settlers.  The  deeds  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  are 
recorded  in  Derby. 

In  1738  this  settlement  became  known  as 
Chusetown  from  the  Pequot  Indian,  Joseph 
Mauwehu.  who  received  the  name  Chuse 
from  his  pronounclation  of  the  word 
"choose."  He  owned  much  land  near  the 
falls  which  he  eventually  sold  to  the  white 
men. 

The  first  houses  were  really  little  more 
than  huts  and  the  settlers  had  to  make  ab- 
solutely everything  they  needed  in  the  way 
of  building  materials,  tools,  and  clothing. 
Their  food  was  raised  on  their  own  land. 
The  first  grist  mill  built  on  Little  River  In 
1747  by  George  Abbott  was  followed  by 
one  erected  there  in  1760  by  James  Pritchard. 

In  18C4  the  nam.e  was  changed  from  Chuse- 
town to  Humphreysvllle  after  General  David 
Humphreys  who  established  the  first  paper 
mill  in  1805.  and  a  woolen  mill  in  1806.  at 
the  falls  of  the  Naugatuck.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  old  woolen  mill  is  not  standing  to- 
day for  it  would  have  been  a  landmark  of 
great  historical  interest. 

David  Eumphreys  was  born  In  the  section 
of  Derby,  now  Ansonia.  In  1752.  His  father. 
Rev.  Daniel  Humphreys,  was  pastor  of  the 
Established  Cliurch  In  Derby  for  over  50 
years.  David  Humphreys  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1771  after  which  he  waa 
principal  of  the  Wethersfield  Academy,  until' 
he  entered  the  Army  in  1778  where  he  re-*" 
ceived  many  promotions  and  became  aide-de- 
camp, first  to  Gen.  Israel  I*utnam,  and  then 
to  General  Washington.  Washington  gave 
Humphreys  the  honor  of  receiving  the  colors 
surrendered  by  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  and 
of  presenting  them  to  Congress  In  the  name 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  which  he  did  In 
Philadelphia  on  November  3,  1781.  Hum- 
phreys was  met  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  and 
paraded  to  the  State  House  where  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Washington  which  read 
in  part:  "I  have  committed  them  (the  flags) 
to  the  care  cf  one  of  my  aides,  whom  for  bis 
fidelity  and  good  services  I  beg  leave  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  and  Your  Excellency." 
This  letter  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee, which  on  November  7  voted,  "That  an 
elegant  sword  be  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  to 
Colonel  Humphreys." 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Hum- 
phreys was  an  intimate  member  of  Wash- 
ington's family  at  Mount  Vernon  and  acted 
as  a  secretary  and  major-domo.  Humphreys 
was  sent  as  Minister  to  Spain  In  1797  and 
returned  In  1802  with  the  first  merino  sheep 
to  be  Introduced  into  this  country.  These  he 
sold  for  prices  ranging  from  one  hundred  to 
three  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  ram  or 
sheep.  He  procured  a  charter  and  was  the 
first  manufacturer  of  broadcloths  In  the 
United  States,  and  Thcmas  Jefferson,  when 
Inaugurated  President,  was  clad  In  garments 
the  cloth  of  which  was  made  in  Seymour. 
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Besides  being  a  soldier,  diplomat,  and  manu- 
facturer Hxunphreys  was  a  poet  and  belonged 
to  the  HarUord  Wi*s.  He  died  In  1818  and 
was  burled  In  New  Haven. 

Eeymour  was   Ircorpcrated   as   a  tcwn  In 
1850  by  the  general  assembly,  the  name  beln^ 
chos»n  In  honor  of  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  then 
Governor  of   Crnnecticut.     The   population 
Wis  1.677.    The  first  town  meeting  was  heUl 
on  June  24  of  that  year,  at  which  time  Sey- 
mour wa5  the  one  hundred  and  fcrty-elghtli 
town  to  be  recognized  In  Connecticut  and 
entitled  to  a  representative  In  the  general 
assembly.     Today  Seymour   has   two   repre- 
sentatives and  a  population  of  about  7.000. 
The  first  school   In  town  was  the  Great 
Hill  School  established  In  1843  and  followed 
by  other  one-room  schools  all  of  which  are 
new    gone.     The    HumphreysvUle    Academy 
was  esublished  in  1819  and  o3cred  the  first 
opportunity   for   higher  education.      Center 
School  came  Into  being  In  1884  an,d  was  fol- 
lowed In   1914  by  the  Maple  Street  School 
and    In    1920   by    the   high   school   on   Pine 
Street.     The   Rid^eley   C.   Clark   auditorium 
was  added  to  the  high  school  in  193S. 

The  early  Inhabitants  went  to  Derby  to 
church  until  1~Z3  when  26  persons  signed 
the  certificate  organizing  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Seymour,  and  erected  a 
meeting-house  where  the  present  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  located.  Other  churches 
soon  followed  as  accounts  given  elsewhere 
In  this  book  show. 

The  first  library  In  Seymour  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  ihe  Village  Church  of  the 
Congregational  Society  in  1817,  followed  by 
two.  other  short-lived  libraries.  It  was  in 
1892  that  the  Seymour  Free  Public  Library 
Wits  established  In  the  old  town-hall  build- 
ing on  Second  Street.  It  remained  there 
until  1916  when  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
building  on  Broad  Street.  This  library  was 
the  gift  of  Henry  P.  and  Edmund  Day  and 
endowed  by  C.  B.  Wooster. 

The  wooden  covered  bridge  on  Bank 
Street  was  built  In  1856-57  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  iron  bridge  at  Broad  Street  In 
1883.  TTie  latter  bridge  is  stUl  In  use  but 
the  covered  bridge  pave  way  to  progress  In 
1936  when  the  new  concrete  bridge  was  tuUt. 
The  first  railroad  from  Bridgeport  to  Sey- 
mour was  opened  In  1849.  and  the  present 
railroad  station  was  built  in  1898.  Tl:e  elec- 
tric road,  or  trolley,  began  operation  in  1901 
from  Ansonia  to  Seymour  and  later  was  ex- 
tended to  Waterbury.  The  last  trolley  went 
through  Seymour  on  June  19,  1937. 

The  present  Whlttenmore  Tavern  on 
South  Main  Street  occupies  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  tavern  of  the  same  name  prcirl- 
nent  In  the  days  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Various  other  taverns  have  come  and 
gone  through  the  years.  One  still  in  exU  t- 
ence  is  the  present  Dutch  Door  Inn  on  Brojid 
Street  which  opened  as  the  Seymour  House 
in  1824.  Here  the  horses  were  changed  on 
the  stage  coaches  running  from  New  Haven 
to  Albany. 

Most  of  the  old  hoiises  are  so  changed  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  but  the  Ann 
Stephens  birthplace  on  West  Street  still  locks 
much  the  same,  ss  does  the  Judge  Jolin 
Humphrey  house  on  the  comer  of  West  and 
West  Church  Streets.  In  this  house  about 
1790  lived  Samuel  Sanford,  the  first  phynl- 
cian  lu  Seymour.  Tne  Beach  Parsonage  an 
the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Hm  Streets  was  the 
home  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Beach,  the  first  Con- 
gregational minister.  Diagonally  across 
Pearl  Street  in  the  Deacon  E.  A,  Lum  house 
with  a  large  chimney  and  sn  old  ballroom 

Sejrmour  had  three  newspepers.  the  Inde- 
pendent of  1855,  the  Times.  1885  to  1888.  and 
the  Record,  establUhed  by  W.  C.  Sharp*  in 
1871.  Mr.  aharpe- published  the  Record  an  • 
weekly  for  over  SO  yeers  until  his  death  and 
Mr.  Baker  continued  lU  publication  uctll 
•bout  1B43. 


The  first  town  court  was  established  by 
the  legislature  In  1925  with  Harry  F.  Mann- 
weller  as  the  first  judge. 

A  perusal  of  this  book  tells  the  story  of 
Sc3Tnour  s  development  as  an  Industrial 
town  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  Its 
citizens. 

To  name  the  prominent  citizens,  past  and 
present,  of  Seymour  would  take  many  pages 
and  the  writers  deem  It  Inadvisable  to  men- 
tion even  a  few.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from 
Its  earliest  days  Seymour  had  Its  share  of 
noted  men  and  women  who  met  the  needs 
of  their  times  and  did  their  part  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tcwn  and  the  Nation. 

Seymour  men  In  large  numbers  partici- 
pated in  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United 
Sta'tes  was  engaged  from  the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars  to  the  Second  World  Wiu.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  of  their  deeds  In  this  lim- 
ited space  but  the  town  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them. 

The  Seymour  Red  Cross  did  outstanding 
work  during  the  two  World  Wars  and  now 
as  a  branch  of  the  Ansonia  Chapter  provides 
life-saving  training  at  the  Legion  pool  and 
first-aid  training  in  the  factories.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  active  In  the  schools. 

The  Seymour  Public  Health  Association, 
established  in  1919  with  one  nurse,  now  has 
one  part-time  and  two  full-time  nurses  with 
headquarters  In  the  town  hall,  Seymour  Is 
a  healthier  town  because  of  this  organiza- 
tl'Pn.  which  provides  TB  X-rays  In  the  high 
school  each  year  and  in  1949  held  a  TB  X- 
ray  program  for  all  townspeople,  among  its 
many  activities.  The  Shady  Knoll  Convales- 
cent Home  was  established  in  the  old  Gilyard 
Home  on  Skokorat  Road  on  January  1.  1948, 
It  can  take  care  of  17  people  at  one  time  and 
usually  is  filled  to  capacity. 

In  lOCO  Mr.  Carlos  French  gave  the  town  a 
pnrt  of  14  acres  which  has  been  used  as  an 
athletic  field:  for  Memorial  Day  exercises  and 
other  festivities.  It  was  dedicated  as  the 
Carlos  French  Memorial  Park  on  October  5, 
1935. 

Seymour's  first  post  World  War  II  hous- 
ing project  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1949  at 
Smith  Acres  on  Walnut  Street.  A  second 
project  off  Emma  Street  is  under  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

Seymour  today  Is  an  active,  growing  com- 
munity with  gocd  homes,  good  roads,  and 
gcotl  schools.  Its  fire  and  police  departments 
are  excellent  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  bad 
fires  or  serious  crimes.  The  recently  pur- 
chased town  ambulance  has  proved  invalu- 
able. The  playground  on  Broad  Street, 
equipped  in  1949.  is  a  definite  factor  In  pro- 
viding healthful  recreation  and  in  keeping 
the  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets. 

And  so  with  these  few,  brief  high  lights 
this  chronicle  must  come  to  a  close,  Sey- 
mour's record  Is  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 
May  the  achievements  of  tlic  past  be  a  guide 
and  an  Inspiration  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  future. 


CompuUory  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OT    NORTH    CAROtllfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  a  resolution  against  compul- 
»ory  health  Insurance  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Andrew  Jackson  Unit, 


No.  87,  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
In  High  Point.  N.  C,  on  May  11.  1950: 

RrsoLtrrioN  RrcMiDrNG  Compulsory  HrALTH 
Insurance 

Whereas  the  American  veteran  In  two  World 
Wars  hivs  defended  the  American  free-enter- 
prise system,  which  has  made  posilble  the 
development  In  this  country  of  the  hlfhett 
standards  of  medical  "are  and  tl^e  finest 
medical  institutions  attained  by  ary  major 
country  In  the  world:  and 

Whereas  having  experienced  the  shortcom- 
ings of  assembly-line  medical  care  typified  In 
the  form  of  Governmtnt-controlled  loediclne 
necessary  In  time  of  war,  the  veteran  under- 
stands the  dangers  of  Imposing  sucii  a  sys- 
tem permanently  on  the  entire  population; 
and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance 
would  Impose  a  new  payroll  tax  on  the  vet- 
eran, reducing  further  his  take-home  jjay  and 
creating  new  financial  burdens  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  necessities  of  life  and 
thus  lower  the  standard  of  living  for  veterans 
and  other  citizens;  and 

Whereas  compulsion  in  the  guise  of  social 
benefits  or  advancement  is  repugnaiit  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  contran;-  to  our 
precepts  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  wlilch  vet- 
erans of  two  recent  wars  have  fought  and 
died:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Andrew  Jack.son  Unit  ^ 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  High 
Point,  N.  C.  does  hereby  go  on  record  op- 
posing any  form  of  compulsory  heal  :h  Insur- 
ance or  any  system  of  political  medicine  de- 
signed for  national  bureaucratic  control;  b« 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso.utlon  b« 
forwarded  to  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Representative 
from  this  listrlct,  and  that  said  Senators 
and  Representative  be  and  are  he-reby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  use  every  effort  at 
their  command  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 


Socialized  Medicine's  Ills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ^-emarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  ol 
May  22,  1950: 

Socialized  Medicines  III^ 

The  Increase  In  reported  sickness  during 
Great  Britain's  first  fuU  ycur  of  socialized 
medicine  has  Its  significance  fcr  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  British  progri  m  Is  em- 
braced in  the  proposal  of  Governm.ini  medi- 
cal care  Insurance  which  the  Trumi  n  admin- 
istration Is  promoting.  This  part  3f  British 
experience  with  the  system  will  h.irdly  rec- 
ommend it  to  Americans. 

Sickness  among  adult  Britons  rcse  8  per- 
cent and  workdays  lost  through  Illness  22 
percent,  accurdlug  to  a  Govemm-;nt-spon- 
sored  survey.  The  Increase  occurnd  for  the 
m(^t  part  among  women.  The  worlidays  lost 
by  young  women  climbed  32  percent  and  by 
elderly  women  41  percent,  while  the  work- 
days lost  by  men  went  up  8  to  i<  percent, 
Offlcials  credit  the  growth  of  reported  Illness 
mainly  to  economic  reasons — people  now  get- 
ting medical  service  who  previously  could 
not  afford  it. 
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But  there  are  additional  reasons.  In  the 
experience  of  European  countries  with  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance  it  has  long  been 
observed  that  when  workers  are  taxed  for 
medical  care  they  often  claim  it  unneces- 
sarily. That  Is  the  only  way  that  many  fig- 
ure they  can  get  something  back  for  their 
money.  The  situation  encourages  a  flood  of 
patients  with  minor  illnesses  for  which  they 
would  not  ordinarily  seek  medical  attention. 
Some  doctors  are  consequently  overworked  to 
the  point  of  hasty,  careless  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

It  is  also  a  standard  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  system  to  give  weekly  cash 
payments  to  claimants.  The  chance  to  stay 
at  home  and  live  for  a  while  with  the  aid  of 
state  funds  frequently  militates  against  a 
speedy  return  to  work.  In  many  instances 
the  cash  benefits  delay  recovery. 

The  more  workdays  lost  through  Illness 
the  smaller  the  production  and  the  lower  the 
general  standard  of  living. 

These  and  other  disadvantages  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  government  Insurance  for 
medical  care  are  getting  no  publicity  from 
the  Truman  administration.  British  experi- 
ence, however.  Is  bringing  out  some  of  the 
missing  facts. 


National  Poppy  Day,  May  27,  19S0 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
part  of  an  article  on  Poppy  Day  written 
by  Mrs.  Howard  Simmons  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  national  poppy  chairman  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  May  issue  of  National  News, 
official  publication  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary.  The  article  is  a  timely 
one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  next  Satur- 
day is  officially  Poppy  Day.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more  than 
700.000  children,  this  past  year,  have 
received  the  benefits  from  this  great  pro- 
gram and  all  are  children  of  veterans. 
I  would  also  call  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  fact  that  the  poppies  are  made 
by  the  veterans  in  the  hospitals. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  First 
World  War  spring  of  1915  when  soldiers'  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  bright  red 
blossoms  breaking  out  all  over  the  country- 
side. 

These  were  the  hardy  popples  springing  up 
to  cover  hastily  dug  graves  with  a  blanket 
of  beauty.  Each  spring  for  four  Ion;,;,  weary 
years  the  popples  returned  to  brighten  tlie 
dreary  western  front  and  to  perpetuate  their 
pledge  that  freedom  should  never  die.  tie- 
fore  the  war's  end.  they  even  covered  the 
grave  of  Lt.  Col.  John  McCrae.  wh.^sc  poem 
In  Flanders  Fields  had  made  them  famous. 

To  the  men  who  returned  from  the  battle- 
fle'ds  of  France,  the  poppy  had  become  a  sym- 
bol of  their  comrades'  sacrifice  and  they  loved 
It.*;  bright  red  petals. 

Each  year,  as  the  miracle  of  spring  unfolds, 
the  members  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary prepare  for  Poppy  Day — the  day  of  re- 
membrance. Each  little  flower  worn  on 
Poppy  Day  wUl  show  that  an  American  Is 
thinking  and  giving  for  the  welfare  of  men 
In  hospitals  and  the  women  and  chUdren  lu 


fatherless  homes — those  for  whom  the  war 
has  never  ended. 

Heads  bowed  in  prayer  for  God  and  country 
are  not  enough  encouragement  for  disabled 
veterans.  They  must  never  doubt  that  a 
grateful  America  remembers  their  sacrifices 
and  heartaches.  The  poppy  Industry  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  rehabilitation  program,  and 
each  year  more  and  more  veterans  are  turn- 
ing to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  for 
help  and  encouragement. 

The  number  of  disabled  veterans  has  In- 
creased steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  as  the  results  of  war  service  have  made 
their  effects  felt.  During  the  past  year  more 
than  400,000  veterans  required  hospital  treat- 
ment. Many  of  these  men  have  become  dis- 
abled after  discharge  from  service  and  have 
been  unable  to  prove  service  connection  for 
their  disabilities  and  receive  no  compensa- 
tion. A  majority  of  these  veterans  have 
wives  and  children  who  must  share  the  hard- 
ships that  exist  when  there  Is  a  disabled  hus- 
band or  father. 

During  the  past  year  ^more  than  700,000 
children  of  veterans  were  aided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  Auxiliary. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  received  his 
poppy  from  the  hands  of  the  Auxiliary's 
national  president.  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Sheehe, 
who  pinned  the  poppy  on  his  lapel  in  cere- 
monies at  the  White  House.  The  President's 
poppy  was  the  first  of  the  35.000,000  little 
crepe  paper  memorial  flowers  which  the  Aiut- 
lllary  will  distribute  to  be  worn  In  honor  of 
the  Nation's  war  dead  on  Poppy  Day. 

Honor  for  the  war  dead — aid  for  the  dis- 
abled and  for  needy  children — these  are  the 
purposes  of  the  poppy. 


Generoso  Pope,  Benefactor  of  Hnmanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  there  passed  away  a  great 
American.  Mr.  Generoso  Pope  was  born 
in  Italy  and  came  to  this  country  as  a 
boy.  By  diligence,  ability,  and  char- 
acter he  made  himself  one  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. Because  of  the  greatness  of  his 
heart  and  his  love  for  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born,  he  will  be  mourned 
by  countless  thousands  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  extending  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Rubi- 
con, which  appeared  in  its  May  1950 
number : 

Generoso  Pope  died  the  morning  that  this 
paper  went  to  the  printer  and  he  Is  given 
the  place  of  honor  because  he  was  a  bene- 
factor of  humanity,  not  because  he  was  a 
titan  or  a  captain  of  Industry  or  an  example 
Of  the  Horatio  Alger  Idea. 

Many  other  Immigrants  came  here  from 
Italy  and  made  fortunes,  some  of  them  even 
greater  than  that  which  Generoso  Pope 
amassed  during  the  59  years  of  his  life,  less 
than  50  of  which  were  spent  In  this  country. 

Many  other  Immigrants  were  as  well  known 
in  this  country  as  he  was.  But  there  were 
few  of  them  who  took  the  time  to  Interest 
tliemselves  In  the  plight  of  their  fellow  men. 

There  are  many  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
who  have  made  more  money  than  they  could 
ever  use,  or  that  their  families  could  ever 


use.  Nay.  If  we  have  the  kind  of  changes 
which  even  the  welfare  state  would  make  in 
our  lives,  some  of  the  fortunes  which  have 
been  thus  made  may  be  taxed  away. 

It  would  have  been  better  If  those  pioneers 
or  titans  had  cast  some  bread  upon  the 
waters  during  their  lives,  and  used  some  of 
their  time  to  help  their  fellow  men  by  good 
works,  by  friendly  Interest,  by  espousing  good 
causes. 

Some  of  us  had  our  political  differences 
with  Generoso  Pope  and  we  did  not  pull  our 
punches  when  we  disagreed  with  him.  But 
when  we  were  called  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  his  phllanthroplcal  interests,  or  when  we 
proposed  ideas  along  those  lines,  we  found 
that  he  had  a  heart  that  was  above  the  xisual 
desire  to  obtain  reclame  in  the  press  or  over 
the  air. 

We  knew  Generoso  Popxe  much  better  than 
many  of  his  friends  did.  Indeed,  many  of 
his  phllanthroplcal  projects  were  aided  and 
encouraged  by  us.  Only  last  year  we  had 
begun  to  discuss  projects  by  which  the  Ital- 
ian community  In  New  York  would  have  had 
a  real  Italian  educational  and  social  center, 
an  Italian  wing  In  one  of  the  large  city  hos- 
pitals, and  similar  activities. 

But  the  inexorable  Hand  took  him  away. 

It  is  hoped  that  his  widow,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Pope,  and  his  three  sons,  Fortime,  Anthony, 
and  Gsne,  Jr..  will  carry  on  where  Generoso 
Pope  left  off.  We  trust  that  they  will  be 
guided  by  his  ideals,  which  were  far  above 
his  business  interests,  in  shaping  the  future 
of  those  enterprises  which  he  founded  and 
directed.     (L.  C.) 


Aid  to  Chinese  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  NXW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for 
the  provision  in  the  EGA  bill  relating  to 
Chinese  students  comes  from  the  China 
Institute  in  America  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  The  officers  of  the 
institute  include  the  Honorable  Henry  R. 
Stimson  and  Chang  Poling,  honorary 
presidents,  and  Henry  R.  Luce,  president; 
and  among  its  trustees  are  Prank  Alt- 
schul,  Edwin  N.  Clark,  Stephen  Duggan, 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.  Mrs.  Charles 
Merz.  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  and  other 
distinguished  citizens.  This  organization 
is  incorporated  under  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  institute  follows: 

Whereas  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  to  en- 
courage Chlneee  students,  trainees,  and 
scholars  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
to  foster  educational  relations  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  the  American  and  Chinese 
peoples; 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  5.0C0  Chinese  students,  trainees,  and 
scholars  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  nearly  one-half  of  the  Chinese 
students  and  all  trainees  and  scholars  are 
not  eligible  for  aid  under  the  present  Chi- 
nese emergency-aid  program  adinlnlstered  by 
the  Department  of  State; 

Whereas  the  funds  available  at  present  are 
estimated  to  te  only  one-third  of  the  total 
need; 
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Whereas  these  Chinese  nationals  consti- 
tute the  greatest  potential  resoiirce  for  Chi- 
nese-American xindtrstanding  and  coopera- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  continued  study,  training,  re- 
search, and  teaching  of  Chinese  students, 
trainees,  and  scholars  under  democratic 
axisplcea  Is  the  best  way  to  Insure  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  Chinese-American 
filendshlp:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  China  Institute  in  America, 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  the 
democratic  forces  and  to  develop  cultural 
relations  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
strongly  urge  and  recommend  that  Congress 
appropriate  $20,000,000  out  of  the  unex- 
pended China  ECA  funds  to  remain  available 
until  expended  to  finance  a  program  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  cooperaaon  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  China;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  program  should  provide 
for  help  to  Chinese  students  now  so  that  this 
education,  grounded  in  American  democratic 
principles,  may  aid  the  United  States;   and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  institute,  as  a  special- 
ized private  agency  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  standing  and  experience,  char- 
tered as  an  educational  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  hereby  offers  its  services  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  assist,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  103B  of  the  proposed  bill. 
H.  R.  7797  (81st  Cong),  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  cfBcers  and  trustees  of 
the  institute  transmit  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  and  delegations,  and  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  interested  na- 
tional and  local  agencies  and  colleges  and 
universities. 


Fate  of  Some  of  tli«:  Reorganization  Plans 
of  the  HooTer  Commission  Submitted 
to  CongTtst  by  President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or    NKRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people  have 
written  to  me  inquiring  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  reorganization  plans 
submitted  by  President  Truman  to  the 
Congress,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement my  letters  to  them  by  giving 
them  the  following  Information: 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  reorganiza- 
tion plans  which  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  2  months  ago  be- 
come effective  Wednesday. 

The  other  five  were  vetoed  by  the 
Senate  and  do  not  go  into  operation. 

The  plans  rejected  were: 

No.  1,  transferring  the  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  the 
Treasurj'  Department; 

No.  4.  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

No.  7.  transferring  control  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  its 
Chairman; 


No.  11.  transferring  control  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  its  Chairman; 

No.  12,  abolishing  the  oflBce  of  inde- 
pendent General  Counsel  for  the  NLRB. 

The  plans  which  become  effective  are: 

No.  2,  Department  of  Justice; 

No.  3,  Department  of  Interior; 

No.  5.  Department  of  Commerce; 

No.  6,  Department  of  Labor; 

No.  8,  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

No.  9.  Federal  Power  Commission; 

No.  10,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission; 

No.  13.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

No.  14.  transferring  labor  standards 
functions  to  the  Labor  Department; 

No.  15.  transferring  Alaskan  and  Vir- 
gin Islands  public  works  to  the  Interior 
Department; 

No.  16.  transferring  school  district  and 
water  pollution  control  to  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency; 

No.  17,  transferring  public  works  ad- 
vance planning  to  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration; 

No.  18.  transferring  building  and  space 
management  to  General  Sei-vices  Ad- 
ministration; 

No.  19.  transferring  employees"  com- 
pensation functions  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment; 

No.  20.  transferring  certain  record- 
keeping functions  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; 

No.  21.  transferring  Maritime  Com- 
mission functions  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  recent  speech  of  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover  to  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  in  New  York  City  had  the  effect,  I 
believe,  of  saving  some  of  these  plans 
from  being  rejected. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
there  would  be  much  opposition  to  many 
of  them  becoming  law.  They  were  pre- 
pared by  a  task  force  of  capable  persons. 
at  great  expense  to  our  Government,  and 
approved  by  an  ex-President  and  a  Presi- 
dent, all  of  whom  with  sincerity  of  heart 
and  purpose  tried  to  do  a  needed  task 
for  their  country. 

I  wish  to  set  forth  now  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Lincoln  Star,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  on  Saturday.  May  20,  1S50,  which 
explains  perhaps  the  sources  of  some  of 
the  opposition  to  certain  of  the^  re- 
organization plans, 

M«.   Hoover  Losino   Patitnce 

Herbert  Hoover  said  the  other  dav  he  was 
ne.ir  the  limit  of  his  tolerance  toward  vested 
oilicials  and  pressure  groups  that  threaten 
so  many  of  his  recommendations  for  stroam- 
Ualng  the  Government's  business.  He  hasnt 
named  names  so  far,  except  in  a  negative 
way,  reminding  tJie  public  that  pressure 
groups  always  proclaim  their  glad  support 
of  reforms  that  affect  them,  while  fighting 
them  from  the  rear.  When  or  if  the  full 
story  is  told,  the  people  might  shed  some  of 
their  complacence,  which  has  led  too  many 
to  believe  that  plans  as  practical  as  Mr. 
Hoover's  will  Just  naturally  be  put  into  effect. 

They  won't.  Not  without  public  pres- 
sure— for  which  most  States,  including  Ne- 
braska, have  voluntary  citizen  groups  at 
work — and  the  publicizing  of  hostile  inter- 
ests that  is  need  to  spur  the  efforts  of  these. 

A  day  is  approaching  on  which  Mr.  Hof.ver 
might  see  fit  to  ask  for  a  show-down.    It  is 


May  24,  on  which  the  21  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress  2 
months  ago  will  take  effect  unless  thrown 
out  in  the  meantime.  Last  year  Mr  Truman 
obtained  approval  of  six  of  the  seven  plans 
he  submitted,  the  seventh  proposing  to  set 
up  a  welfare  department  to  unify  the  health, 
education  and  public  welfare  programs  now 
handled  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Opposition  to  quite  a  few  of  the  21  Is 
building  up  Inside  and  outside  Congress. 
Unless  taxpayers  are  sufficiently  aroused 
by  the  burden  of  excessive  Government  costs 
and  remediable  extravagance  and  inefficiency 
they  are  carrying,  the  pressure  groups  will 
have  things  their  own  way.  The  outset  of 
political  campaigns  makes  this  an  Ideal  time 
for  naming  names. 


Plywood  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINGT    N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1050 

Mr.  \LACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  American  State  Depart- 
ment, which  already  has  given  over  to 
the  Russians  a  large  slice  of  the  domestic 
markets  for  American  crab  meat,  now 
seems  about  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
Douglas  fir  plywood  industi-y  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

I  say  this  because  Secretary  Dean 
Acheson  of  the  State  Department  re- 
cently has  announced  that  our  State  De- 
partment in  September  at  Liverpool  will 
enter  into  discussions  to  consider  re- 
ducing or  removing  the  present  tariff 
rate  of  40  percent  ad  valorem  on  im- 
ports of  plywood. 

If  this  plywood  tariff  It  reduced,  the 
United  States  will  be  flooded  with 
Canadian  and  Mexican  ply^n-ood,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  our  western  plywood 
workers  and  loggers,  who  supply  the  mills 
with  logs,  may  lose  their  jobs  when  Uie 
present  exceedingly  heavy  demand  for 
plywood  declines. 

There  arc,  at  the  present  time.  56  ply- 
wood plants  in  the  three  Pacific  coast 
States:  29  of  them  in  Washington,  22  in 
Oregon  and  5  in  California.  These 
plants  employ  18.500  workers  and  have 
payrolls  of  $66,000,000  annually. 

Of  these  56  plywood  plants,  42  are  lo- 
cated in  small  towns  where  cui'tailment 
of  their  production  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  entire  economic  hfe  of  the  com- 
munities. This  is  too  large  and  too  im- 
portant an  industry,  affecting  the  lives  of 
too  many  people  and  too  many  com- 
muniUes.  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
so-called  reciprocal  trade. 

DirrrRENCE  in  wages 

The  plywood  industry  of  Oregon 
Washington,  and  California  pavs'an 
avei-age  hourly  wage  of  $1,72 '^  to  its  em- 
ployees compared  to  a  wage  average  of 
only  $122  an  hour  in  Canada.  Then  too 
the  Canadian  wages  are  paid  in  Canadian 
dollars  which  have  been  depreciated  10 
percent.  This  means  that  the  Canadian 
plywood  worker  in  terms  of  American 
dollars,  received  a  wage  of  only  $1  lO  an 
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hour  compared  to  the  American  wage  of 


$1.72" 


In  short,  the  average  pay  of 


American  plywood  workers  is  $69  for  a 
40-hour  week  compared,  if  figured  in 
American  dollars,  to  $44.40  paid  Cana- 
dian plywood  workers.  This  wage  dif- 
ferential gives  the  Canadian  plywood  in- 
dustry a  big  advantage  over  United 
States  operators  and  unless  this  differ- 
ential is  compensated  for  by  a  tariff,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  Canadian  ply-wood 
can  undersell  the  similar  American  prod- 
uct and  capture  a  sizable  part  of  the 
American  market. 

Nor  is  the  wage  rate  the  Canadian  ply- 
wood producers'  only  advantage.  He 
buys  his  logs  40  percent  cheaper  than 
American  mills. 

JAPANESE    PLTAOOO 

If  the  tariffs  on  plywood  are  reduced  to 
peimit  and  encourage  more  foreign  ply- 
wood to  come  into  the  United  States, 
Japan,  also,  in  time,  may  be  among  the 
nations  that  will  invade  our  markets. 

Japan  has  upon  her  own  and  neighbor- 
ing islands  vast  forests.  In  1938,  she  was 
producing  1,100.000,000  square  feet  of 
plywood  or  almost  one-half  as  much  as 
the  United  States.  In  1939,  she  exported 
almost  one-third  of  her  production. 

In  1949.  last  year,  wages  in  the  Japa- 
nese wood  production  industries  was  223.7 
to  256.8  yens  a  day,  which  in  United 
States  dollars  means  01  to  81  cents  a  day. 
In  short,  a  Japanese  woodworker  had  to 
labor  2  days  to  make  as  much  as  Ameri- 
can workers  are  paid  for  1  hours  w ork. 

Surely,  American  plywood  workers  can- 
not and  it  should  not  be  expected  that 
they  should  compete  with  such  wages. 

We  ought  to  go  slow  in  overhauling 
tariffs  when  the  reduction  or  removal 
may  destroy  the  jobs  and  incomes  of 
many  thousands  of  our  citizer^. 


Proposed  Memorial  at  Arlington  for  Sh: 
John  Dill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Trohan  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 
This  article  discusses  a  proposal  which 
I  believe  should  receive  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  some  other  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

According  to  this  article  it  is  proposed 
that  an  acre  of  land  at  ArUngton  Ceme- 
tei-y  be  given- over  to  a  memorial  for 
Sir  John  Dill.  British  field  marshal.  I 
do  not  question  that  he  was  a  great  sol- 
dier and  that  he  served  his  country,  and 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  with  great 
skill  and  extraordinary  bravery. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  such  pretentious 
memorial  as  is  being  proposed  for  Sir 
John  Dill  has  ever  been  erected  for  any 


one  of  our  own  coimtry's  great  military 
leaders  that  are  buried  in  the  sacred 
soil  of  Arlington  Cemetery.  No  such 
memorial  as  is  proposed  for  this  British 
soldier  marks  the  honored  grave  of  Gen. 
John  Pershing  who,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  American  forces  in  World 
War  I  held,  I  believe,  the  highest  rank 
of  any  militaiy  leader  in  history.  No 
such  pretentious  memorial  stands  over 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox,  who 
died  while  in  the  seirice  of  his  country 
in  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hallowed  ground 
that  'is  ArUngton  Cemetery  is  very 
limited.  To  allow  an  acre  of  this  sacred 
soil  set  aside  for  our  honored  dead  to 
be  used  for  a  memorial  for  a  British 
Field  Marshal  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 
all  reason.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
an  acre  of  land  could  serve  as  the  last 
resting  place  for  300  American  soldiers. 
With  all  honor  to  Sir  John  Dill,  for  whom 
the  American  people  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration,  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  would  much  prefer 
to  have  this  land  used  to  honor  300 
American  soldiers,  with  the  simple 
markers  at  their  graves,  than  it  all  being 
used  for  single  memorial  for  a  great  Brit- 
ish soldier.  As  a  great  military  leader, 
I  am  sure  that  Sir  John  Dill  himself 
would  not  wish  what  is  being  proposed 
for  him. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  this  matter  be 
looked  into  promptly  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee before  it  is  too  late. 

The  article  follows: 

One-Acre  Memorial  to  Briton  in  Arlington 
Hit  by  Virginia  Paper 

(By  Walter  Trchan) 

The  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal  yesterday 
called  upon  Congress  to  hait  plans  to  erect 
a  memorial  over  ttis  grave  of  Sir  John  Dill, 
Brltisii  field  marshal,  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  Virginia  newspaper  protested  against 
devoting  an  acre  of  the  Nation's  hallowed 
burial  ground  to  the  honoring  of  a  foreign 
soldier.  It  urged  that  Congress  by  resolu- 
tion direct  the  Army  to  disinter  the  remain* 
cf  Dill   and  return  his  body  to  British  soil. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been 
protesting  for  almost  3  years  against  the 
memorial,  which  the  Manassas  Journal 
char:?es  was  conceived  by  General  Marshall, 
wartime  Chief  of  Staff,  and  now  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

SPACE  for    300    AMERICANS 

The  publication  declared  that  Marshall 
browbeat  the  Army  into  violating  the  stat- 
utes by  turning  over  an  acre  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  to  honor  Dill.  An  acre  of 
the  cemetery  would  accommodate  300  Amer- 
ican war  dead. 

Under  Marshall's  plan  a  $35,000  equestrian 
statue  of  the  general  would  be  raised  abo\e 
the  grave.  This  would  be  financed  by  pop- 
ular subscription  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  Field  Marshal  Jchn  Dill  Memorial 
committee  and  the  English  Speaking  Union, 
which  worked  to  bring  the  United  States 
Into  the  war  on  Britain's  side. 

Marshall  and  Dill  were  both  members  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  exclusive  British  or- 
der of  knighthood,  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
The  grand  cress  of  the  order  would  make 
Marshall  known  as  Sir  George  If  he  were  a 
British   citizen. 

The  Manassas  Journal  listed  a  roll  of  offi- 
cers who  were  reversed  by  Marshall  even 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  State  when  they 


opposed  features  of  the  memorial  plan.  The 
paper  published  copies  of  documents  signed 
by  protesting  high-ranking  officers. 

Marshall,  who  has  a  vast  array  of  foreign 
decorations,  is  now  pushing  the  Dill  project. 
As  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Marshall  gets 
$22,500  a  year  and  he  draws  full  pay  and 
allowances  of  a  flve-star  general  of  almost 
$20,000  a  year  for  life.  Marshall's  predecessor, 
Basil  O'Connor,  would  not  accept  pay  for 
his  services. 

Dill,  a  former  chief  of  the  British  Imperial 
staff,  was  head  of  the  British  Joint  staft 
mission  in  the  United  States  and  was  senior 
British  officer  on  the  combined  chiefs  of  staff. 
Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  combined 
chiefs  group. 

CREATED    rOR    TTNION     DEAD 

Dill  died  here  in  November  1944.  He  had 
served  In  the  United  States  for  3  j'ears.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  Arlington. 
He  Is  not  the  first  foreign  soldier  to  t>e  burled 
In  Arlington.  Among  the  71,000  graves — of 
which  13.000  have  been  added  In  the  last  3 
years — are  a  number  of  British,  French,  and 
Italian  .soldiers  who  died  here  during  World 
War  I.     None   have  pretentious  memorials. 

The  cemetery  was  created  for  Union  war 
dead.  A  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  are 
burled  In  the  area,  however.  A  number  cf 
foreigners  who  served  In  the  American  Army 
were  buried  in  Arlington.  Most  prominent 
of  these  Is  Pierre  L'Enfant.  the  designer  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  who  fought  In  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  the  Dill  memorial 
on  the  ground  that  honors  on  such  a  scale 
are  denied  great  and  heroic  American  dead 
In  the  cemetery.  Comparatively  simple 
markers  denote  the  graves  of  such  outstand- 
ing Americans  as  General  Pershing,  General 
Sheridan,  Justice  Holmes,  and  William 
Howard  Taft.  President,  and  chief  Jtistlce  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Government  provides  a  simple  marker 
for  all  graves.  However,  shafts,  statuary  and 
tombs  are  permitted,  when  provided  by  pri- 
vate funds.  The  Dill  statue,  20  percent 
larger  than  life  size,  would  be  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly. 


Newspaper  Report  od  President  Traman** 
Visit  to  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.,  on  May  8, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SUaiVAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Custer  County,  Nebr.,  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, the  Broken  Bow  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  city  of  Broken  Bow, 
through  a  three-fourths  of  a  page  news- 
paper advertisement  in  the  Custer 
County  Chief,  invited  thousands  of  resi- 
dents in  the  area  to  meet  with  and  listen 
to  our  President.  West  central  Ne- 
braska's hospitality  was  never  better  dis- 
played. 

The  following  individuals  and  organi- 
zations deserve  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  all  of  Nebraska  too,  for 
making  the  reception  of  President  Tru- 
man at  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.,  so  completely 
successful:  The  Merna.  Arnold,  and 
Broken  Bow  Bands;  the  Americsm  Legion 
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Posts  of  Mema.  Mason  City,  Arnold. 
Ansley.  and  Broken  Bow;  the  VFW  of 
Anselmo  and  Broken  Ecw;  the  Broken 
Bow  VFTf  Auxiliary;  R.  G.  Fox,  county 
sherifT;  Rae  L.  Simonson.  in  charge  of 
parade;  the  Broken  Bow  City  Police; 
the  Nebraska  Safety  Patrol;  Battery  C, 
Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion,  Nebraska  National 
Guard:  Broken  Bow  High  School;  and 
the  Broken  Bow  Municipal  Utilities. 

The  following  news  items  appearing 
in  the  Custer  County  Chief,  of  Broken 
Bow.  Nebr..  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
how  splendidly  President  Truman  was 
greeted  upon  his  visit  there; 

PSOCRAM 

7  p.  m.  (central  standard  time):  Assem- 
bUng,  tmtll  7:30  p.  m.,  of  bands  at  city 
square.  Assembling  of  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  veterans  (In  uni- 
forms or  caps)  at  east  steps  of  the  Custer 
County  Cctirthouse. 

7:30  to  8  p.  m.:  Parade  from  city  square 
to  Burlington  depot  with  Broken  B~w,  An- 
sley. Mema.  Arnold.  Callaway,  and  Sargent 
bands  and  color  guards  fro.Ti  county  veter- 
ars'  organizations,  plus  uniformed  veterans. 
Rae  L.  Simmons  In  charge  of  parade. 

8  to  9:45  p.  m.:  Assembly  of  crowd  at  sta- 
tion. Diversion  will  be  furnished  by  the 
playing  of  the  bands  alternately. 

9:50  to  10  p.  m.:  Arrival  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman's  special  train;  release  of  re- 
straining ropes  and  fence  and  overflowing 
of  crowd  onto  tracks  and  area  stirroundlng 
the  station. 

10  p.  m.:  Introduction  of  President  Tru- 
man by  Mayor  Harry  T.  Massie,  of  Broken 
Bow.    Talk  by  the  President. 

About  10:15  p.  m.:  Leavmg  of  Presidential 
special. 

Fair   WE.\THxk.   GREmNO   Crowd  React   for 

Truman  Hhre  To.nioht — "Happt  Birthday" 

EouQt.TT  Will  Be  Oi\en  Here 

Latest  plan  for  the  greeting  of  President 
Truman  at  Broken  Bow  tonight  Includes  the 
presentation  of  a  "happy  birthday"  bouquet 
to  him.  Crowds  are  estimated  conservative- 
ly at  6.000,  but.  if  the  weather  Is  right,  they 
may  grow  to  10,000. 

Arrangements  for  the  greeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  have  been  completed 
here  by  P,  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  county 
Democratic  committee,  James  R.  Kelly,  chair- 
man of  the  county  young  Democratic  com- 
rrUttee,  Mayor  Harry  T.  Massle  and  L.  J. 
Walker,  Jr..  secretary  of  the  Broken  Bow 
Chamber  of  Comerce. 

Special  protection  and  policing  measures 
have  been  taken  to  a  -u-e  a  safe  stay  in 
Broken  Bow  for  the  President,  Massie  re- 
ported. The  Nebraska  Safety  Patrol,  Cus- 
ter County  sheriffs  office.  Broken  Bow  police, 
and  the  Custer  County  National  Guard  imlt. 

Massie  stated: 

"If  the  weather  Is  fit,  this  will  be  a  larger 
crowd  than  we're  accustomed  to  handle, 
therefore,  we  are  asking  the  safety  patrol  to 
assist  In  the  direction  of  tra;7ic.  thus  leaving 
Sheriff  R.  G.  Fox  and  the  city  police  under 
Chief  Harry  Brock  available  for  control  of  the 
pedestrian  traffic. " 

The  National  Guard  unit,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Harland  C.  Raymond,  will  con- 
trol the  crowd  at  the  station,  assisted  by  the 
local  Boy  Scouts,  under  their  leaders.  Lyle 
Van  Wormer  and  Cloyd  Cramer. 

Secret  Service  men  are  In  charge  of  the 
over-all  arrangementa. 

Chief  Brock  suggested  to  the  citizens  of 
Broken  Bow  that  It  would  t>e  worth  while  for 
residents  to  lock  their  homes  and  business 
places  and  for  vlsttors  to  lock  their  cars, 
because  there  are  always  some  who  follow 
these  crowds  with  intentions  of  taking  any- 


thing they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  He  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  residents  of  the  city 
leave  their  cars  at  home  to  leave  enough 
parking  space  for  visitors'  cars  on  the  city 
streets. 

Over  10,000  Hear  Truman  Talk  on  Farm  Pro- 
cram  Here  Monday — RrviLWs  Stohy  ot 
RE.\,  Other  Rural  Improvements 

As  President  Truman  walked  out  to  the 
rear  of  the  train  In  Broken  Bow.  he  wore  an 
expression  of  surprise  to  see  such  a  large 
crowd.  His  first  words  verify  this  when  he 
said.  "Somebody  told  me  that  this  great  city 
of  Broken  Bow  had  2,800  people  In  It.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  there  are  28.C00  here  to- 
night." 

Reporters  from  the  train  estimated  'from 
10.000  to  12,000.  the  largest  crowd  since  leav- 
ing Lincoln. 

"I  grew  up  on  a  farm  In  Missouri,"  Truman 
said,  "and  know  first-hand  what  It  Is  like. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  up  to  date  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  see,  I  lived  on  the  farm  from  1905 
until  1917." 

"I  tised  to  milk  cows  by  hand,"  he  told  a 
trackslde  audience.  "I  used  to  plow  with 
a  four-horse  team  Instead  of  a  tractor.  I 
used  to  sow  wheat  with  a  drill  that  had  only 
12  holes  on  It,  and  I  used  to  cut  wheat  on 
a  binder  that  cut  8  feet  wide." 

He  said  he  has  two  nephews  on  the  same 
farm  who  get  much  more  out  of  a  farm  than 
he  did  by  using  machinery.  But,  he  said, 
"I  don't  think  that  those  boys  could  follow 
me  up  a  com  row  to  save  their  lives." 

He  said,  "We  have  been  doing  a  lot  in  re- 
cent years  to  make  country  life  easier  and 
h.-.ppier.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
has  been  to  bring  electricity  to  the  farms." 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  before  we  started  the 
rural  electrification  program,  only  one  out 
of  every  10  farm  families  had  electricity. 
Now  8  out  of  every  10  of  the  Nation's  farms 
are  electrified." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  Congress  has  now 
authorized  loans  to  expand  rural  telephone 
facilities.    That  Is  another  step  forward." 

"I  regard  Government  expenditures  for 
the  Improvement  of  rural  life  as  an  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  great  country. 
The  next  time,"  he  said,  "you  hear  somebody 
talk  about  high  Government  expenditures, 
remind  hlra  that  when  we  spend  money  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  on  the  farm, 
we  are  contributing  to  a  greater  Nation. 
And  that  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  world 
peace." 

"I  am  coming  back  now  to  talk  to  you  and 
let  you  look  at  me  and  see  if  you  think 
I  have  gone  'high  hat'  on  you.  I  am  still 
working  for  your  welfare  and  benefit.  I 
am  your  servant.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am 
taking  this  trip  across  the  country." 

Truman  ended  his  speech  by  saying  he  Is 
our  "public  servant,  hired  by  you  in  the 
election  of  1948  and  hopes  most  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  will  understand  that 
I  am  only  working  in  the  public  Interest 
and  for  your  benefit  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

Mrs.  Truman  and  Marpnret  were  Intro- 
duced by  the  President,  which  was  followed 
by  the  crowd  singing  Happy  Birthday.  Tru- 
man waited  for  the  bands  to  play  one  number 
and  the  family  waved  as  the  train  pulled  out. 

HoMET  Atmosphxre  Pzrvades  Truman's 
PaivATi  Car 

Entering  the  club  car  Monday  evening,  a 
Chief  reporter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Truman  and  Margaret  as  if  It  were  the  living 
room  of  their  Independence,  Mo.,  home. 

At  the  first  glance  plush  red  chairs  could 
be  seen  arranged  around  the  windows  of  the 
car  with  a  large  circular  brown-topped 
table  in  the  center.  Blonde  Margaret,  at- 
tired In  an  attractive  aqua-colored  alter-flve 
dress,  was  standing  at  the  back  and  behind 


the  table.  Mrs.  Truman,  wearing  a  simply 
styled  print  dress,  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
table  at  her  daughter's  right.  Four  mea 
were  spaced  beWnd  the  two  ladles,  undoubt- 
edly secret  service  agents  and  perhaps  sev- 
eral were  of  the  President's  fersonal  staff. 

Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  were  hospitable 
and  gracious  as  they  accepted  corsages  given 
by  the  town  of  Broken  Bow,  thanking  every- 
one for  a  splendid  reception.  They  asked  if 
It  had  rained  earlier  In  the  evening,  re- 
marking about  the  downpour  In  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Truman  appeared  weary,  but  said 
her  trip  had  been  very  enjoyable  up  to  now 
(Broken  Bow.)  Margaret  seemed  refreshed 
and  appeared  as  If  she  were  enjoying  the  trip 
tremendously.  The  manner  of  each  was  nat- 
ural, unaffected,  and  homey.  They  were 
very  relaxed. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  Mra. 
Truman  and  Margaret,  wearing  the  two  cor- 
sages, waved  to  over  10,COQ  people  standing 
in  the  rail  yards. 

TRtrMAN  Speaks   18  Minutes  at  Seneca 

Speaking  on  the  anniversary  of  D-day  in 
Germany.  President  Truman  delivered  an  18- 
minute  informal  speech  to  a  crowd  estimated 
at  4,000  at  Seneca,  Tuesday  evening. 

Wlllard  Lynch.  Thedford,  reports  that 
people  from  Alliance  to  Dunning  and  Valen- 
tine. Including  Cherry,  Thomas.  Hooker, 
Grant,  and  Blaine  Counties  were  In  the 
crowd  that  greeted  the  President,  Mrs.  Tru- 
man, and  their  daughter,  Margaret. 

William  McCreath.  Valentine;  Homer  Fin- 
ney and  Seth  H.anna,  Seneca;  were  on  the 
welcoming  committee.  The  hosts  presented 
a  barbecue  for  the  crowd. 

The  evening's  events  were  followed  with 
an  old-time  dance  sponsored  by  the  Seneca 
VFW  post. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  James  R. 
Kelly,  of  the  law  firm  of  KeUy  &  Kellj'. 
at  Broken  Bow.  Nebr..  had  this  to  say 
concerning  President  Truman's  visit: 

Dear  Gene:  I  suppose  that  you  have  read 
In  the  papers  about  the  visit  of  President 
Truman  to  Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  and  have 
heard  that  we  had  an  enormous  crowd,  be- 
tween 10,000  and  12.000  people  here  at  the 
depot  and  that  he  was  generally  accepted 
and  even  the  old  tried  and  true  Republicans 
left  after  his  talk,  feeling  rather  kindly  to- 
ward him.  I  think  he  was  wise  In  stopping 
in  Broken  Bow  and  believe  that  he  has  helped 
himself  a  great  deal  in  this  section  of  Ne- 
braska. 


Buffalo  and  Chautauqua  Deans  on 
Episcopal  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Episcopal  diocese  of  western 
New  York  held  its  one  hundred  and 
thirteenth  annual  convention  In  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

Thi3  was.  Indeed,  a  historic  occasion, 
for  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  western  New 
York  has  a  splendid  record  of  over  a 
century  of  service  to  the  community  and 
to  the  country.  It  has  been  outstanding 
in  its  leadership  and  has  contributed 
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much  to  the  mutual  cooperation  enjoyed 
In  religious  and  civic  matters  in  Buffalo. 

I  want  to  extend  to  the  Very  Reverend 
George  F.  O  Pray  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Leslie  P.  Chard  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations upon  the  election  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  and 
to  offer  them  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success.  They  are  the  deans  of 
Buffalo  and  Chautauqua  County  and 
both  have  long  records  of  splendid  lead- 
ership in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hcrev.-ith  submit  an  article  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  setting  forth  the  de- 
tails in  connection  with  this  convention: 

Ei.TF.'.Lo  AND  Chautauqua  Dlans  on 
Episcopal  Committte 

The  deans  of  Chautauqua  County  and 
Buffalo  today  were  elec'ed  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  West- 
ern New  York  at  Its  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teenth annual  convention  in  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Very  liev.  George  F.  O'Pray.  rector  of 
St.  Clement's  Church  and  dean  of  the  Buffalo 
Deanery,  was  elected  for  4  years,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Leslie  F.  Chard,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church.  IX:nkirk.  and  dean  of  Chautauqua 
Ccunty,  was  elected  for  a  2-year  term.  A 
laym.an,  Wallace  J.  Stackel  of  St.  James 
Church,  Batavia.  was  elected  for  4  years. 

Three  clergym.en  and  three  laymen  elected 
to  the  executive  council  are:  Rev.  H.  Dim- 
mick  Baldy.  St.  Jude's  Church:  Rev.  Law- 
rence C.  Butler,  vicar  of  All  Saints  Chapel. 
Lcckport  and  assistant  at  Grace  Church, 
Lcckport;  Rev.  William  G.  Woodward,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Lancaster,  and  registrar 
of  the  diocese;  Dr.  Roland  Burton.  Trinity 
Church,  Fredonia;  Theron  Cleveland,  St. 
Stephen's.  Olean;  Alcnzo  Waters.  St.  John's 
Church,  Medina. 

ELECTED    TRUSTEES 

The  Very  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Mcrrell  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  B.  Tcwnsend  were  elected 
diocesan  trustees.  Dr.  Morrell  is  rector  of 
St.  Mathlas.  East  Aurora,  and  dean  of  Erie 
County.  Mr.  Townsend  Is  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church. 

Deputies  elected  to  the  provincial  synod 
are: 

The  R3V  William  E.  Bowker,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion;  Rev.  Alex- 
ander A.  Cortl.  rector  of  St.  Albans  Chiu-ch, 
Silver  Creek,  and  rector-elect  of  St.  Marks 
Church,  North  Tonawanda;  the  Very  Rev. 
John  T.  Sanborn,  rector  of  St.  James  Church. 
Batavi?..  and  dean  of  the  Batavia  Deanery; 
Joseph  L.  Blaney,  Church  of  the  Ascension; 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Connolly,  St.  Peters  Church, 
Niagara  Falls;  James  E.  Wells,  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Orchard  Park. 

Trustees  of  DeVeaux  School  are:  John  K. 
Walker,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  Rev.  Joseph 
Groves,  on  special  assignment;  John  Bin- 
genhelmer.  St.  Peters  Church,  Niagara  Falls. 

ISLAND    WORK    DESCRIBED 

Two  trustees  elected  for  DeLancey  Divinity 
School  are:  Rev.  Douglas  M.  StoU,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent.  Kenmore.  and 
William  Fcote,  St.  Marys-on-the-HUl. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Bcynton,  newly- 
elected  suffragan  bishop  of  New  York,  de- 
Ecritwd  the  work  of  the  church  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  thanked  the  diocese  for  its  contri- 
bution to  that  work. 

Bishop  Boynton.  who  has  been  serving  as 
bishop  of  that  missionary  district,  addressed 
a  Joint  session  of  the  convention  and  wom- 
an's auxiliary  in  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
at  noon. 

NAMED   AnTH   BISHOP 

He  especially  thanked  the  woman's  auxili- 
ary for  J7.C00  It  contributed  to  build  a  cot- 
tage for  IJr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Hackett  of  Dun- 


kirk, who  are  serving  as  missionaries  and 
teachers  at  a  newly  established  agricultural 
boarding  school  for  boys — the  first  on  the 
Island.  The  cottage  has  been  named  In  honor 
of  the  late  Bishop  John  C.  Ward,  one-time 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Buffalo,  and  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Erie. 

OfQcers  of  the  woman's  auxiliary  elected 
this  morning  are:  Second  vice  president, 
Mrs.  David  K.  Hamilton,  Buffalo;  supply  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Fulton  Chamberlln,  Buffalo; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Jocelyn  K.  Brotz.  Silver 
Creek;  united  thank  offering  custodian,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Goold,  Harris  Hill. 

COMMITTEE   HEADS   NAMED 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Senior,  of  WilUamsville, 
president,  appointed  the  following  committee 
heads : 

Constitution.  Mrs.  Welles  V.  Moot,  Mrs. 
Lauriston  L.  Scaife;  finance.  Mrs.  Ralph  Bar- 
ber. Westfield:  nominating,  Mrs.  Howard  J. 
Bradley,  Cheektowaga.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Welse, 
Mayvllle. 

Two  missions  were  admitted  into  union 
with  the  convention — St.  David's,  Ebenezer, 
and  St.  Andrew's,  which  serves  the  Newfane, 
Burt,  and  Olcott  areas. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  W.  Kadey.  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Harris  Hill,  and  "diccesaa 
director  of  youth  work,  called  for  "more  co- 
operation from  the  clergy  In  the  diocesan 
youth  program.  He  stressed  the  need  for  a 
full-time  youth  director  and  said  that  youth 
work  In  the  diocese  at  present  is  not  good. 

WHY   SCHOOL   IS  CHANGING 

The  Reverend  William  S.  Hudson,  head- 
master at  DeVeaux  School,  explained  why 
the  school  is  changing  from  a  military  to  a 
civilian  status. 

"The  military  system  and  the  church  just 
don't  go  along  together,"  he  explained.  "The 
military  comes  Into  constant  collision  with 
the  principles  of  Christ.  Boys  come  out  of 
chapel  and  are,  perhaps,  ordered  to  'shut  up* 
by  some  officer  i.f  they  talk  In  the  halls.  la 
general.  If  a  school  has  a  good  military  sys- 
tem, It  is  a  poor  church  school." 

The  Right  Reverend  Lauriston  L.  Scaife 
summoned  all  loyal  churchmen  Monday 
evening  to  become  active  opponents  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  Christianity. 

"It  is  high  time,"  the  bishop  warned,  "that 
churchmen  cease  to  be  'tolerant'  and  prac- 
tice more  Intolerance — intolerance  of  every- 
thing that  is  opposed  to  Christianity. 

GIFT  OF   $250,000 

"No  true,  loyal,  devoted  churchman  can 
tolerate  the  forces  opposed  to  Christianity. 
We  cannot  be  missionarlet  for  the  spread 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  •  •  •  without  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  godless  Indifferences 
to  all  religion  at  large  In  the  world  today." 

High-lighting  the  bishop's  report  en  dioc- 
esan activities  v.-as  the  announcement  that 
a  devoted  communicant  of  the  diocese,  who 
desires  to  remain  anonymous,  recently  do- 
nated $250,000. 

This  extraordinary  gift,  he  said,  is  to  be 
made  available  for  Investment  as  part  of  the 
endowment  for  the  Episcopate. 

Noting  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  planning,  growth,  and  experimentation. 
In  the  diocese.  Bishop  Scaife  said  he  hoped 
It  win  not  be  many  years  "lefcre  we  can  de- 
vo'te  our  full  time  and  thought  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  great  problems  that  confront  us. 

SAYS   YOUTH   WOP.K  A  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  chief  problems  churches  must 
confront,  he  said.  Is  work  among  their  young 
people.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  dio- 
cese In  5  years  will  be  spending  10  times 
what  we  are  now  spending  for  this. 

Urging  that  churchmen  insist  upon  Chris- 
tian influence  In  the  total  life  of  our  youth, 
he  added  forcefully: 

"We  must  consider  Christian  Influence 
upon  the  media  of  entertainment  which  our 


young  people  have,  for  •  •  •  »  half- 
hour  on  Sunday  morning  •  •  •  cannot 
be  the  limit  of  Christian  education.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  compel*  with  other 
agencies  for  amusement  and  recreation." 

The  church  must,  however,  influence  the 
type  of  programs  and  material  offered  by  the 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  television,  so 
that  some  evidences  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  he  asserted. 

WOULD  CONSOLIDATI  CAINS 

While  emphasizing  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging mission  congregations  which  he 
called  "our  most  critical  spots,"  Bishop  Scaife 
said  he  does  not  Intend  to  seek  to  open  any 
new  mission  work  "until  present  gains  have 
been  thoroughly  consolidated." 

He  reported  that  In  the  past  year  he  has 
confirmed  1,181  candidates.  He  h.illed  as 
"gratifying"  the  diocese's  1950  pledges  or 
gifts  of  more  than  $55,000  In  the  national 
church's  "One  World  In  Christ"  campaign, 
urging  that  the  remainder  of  the  $72,444  goal 
be  attained  during  the  next  year. 

PRAISES  RETIRING  AIDE 

He  also  lauded  the  woman's  auxiliary  and 
Its  "outstanding  group  of  women  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Senior." 

Announcing  the  retirement  of  Arthur  P. 
Freeman  after  30  years  as  financial  secretary 
of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Scaife  praised  Mr. 
Freeman  as  a  "trusted  confidant  for  untold 
numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity."  A  mem- 
ber and  vestryman  cf  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Mr.  Freeman  will  continue  as 
financial  consultant.  Miss  Emma  Dupler,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  named  to  succeed  him. 

THANK  OFFEHING  ACKNOWLEDGED 

Bishop  Scclfe  reported  that  the  Reverend 
William  R.  Shannon,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Lewiston,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
become  rector  cf  Christ  Church.  Clarksbtirg, 
W.  Va..  effective  Sunday. 

He  announced  the  appxDintment  of  Mr. 
O'Pray  as  dean  to  succeed  the  Reverend 
Alanson  C.  Davis,  associate  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  become 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

The  Reverend  John  E.  Knox,  priest  in 
charge  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Gowanda.  will 
succeed  Mr.  Davis  as  chairman  of  the  dio- 
cesan department  of  publicity  and  promo- 
tion. 

Bishop  Scaife  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
presentation  by  the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the 
semiannual  "United  Thank  Offering."  total- 
ing $3,932,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
national  church  for  missionary  work.  The 
auxiliary  is  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
convention. 

The  delegates  also  commended  Mr.  Free- 
man and  voted  to  send  greetings  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  West  Missouri,  which  also  Is  meeting 
today.  The  Right  Reverend  Edward  R. 
Welles,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, was  consecrated  bishop  oi  West 
Missouri  last  month. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid.  I 
include  the  thirtieth  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
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C  Waldrop  on  the  Infiltration  of  coirmu- 
nism  In  our  country: 

Biggest  Stort 
(By  Prank  C  Waldrop) 

The  Communjsts  of  the  United  States  of 

America.  In  the  10  years  between  1920  and 

1j30.  discovered  two  very  Important  things. 

First,  that  revolution  in  America  was  very 

•low  business. 

Second,  that  they  were  not  masters  In  their 
own  house. 

And  so  it  was  that  even  as  their  leader, 
Lenin,  had  foretold,  the  •locomotive  of  his- 
tory" roared  around  the  curves  and  left  many 
a  one  behind  with  his  face  in  the  dust. 

Two  such  victims  can  tell  the  story  for  all. 
The  witnesses  for  this  account  are  Benjamin 
Cltlcw  and  Jay  Lovestone. 

One  of  the  strangest  evenings  of  my  life 
was  spent  In  their  company.  It  was  a  dinner 
attended  by  3  0  or  12  of  the  most  famous  ex- 
apostles  of  "sclentlflc  socialism"  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Among  those  present  were  Isaac  Don 
Levine.  now  editor  of  Plain  Talk;  Eugene 
Lyons,  who  went  to  Communist  Russia  as  to 
a  shrine  and  came  back  to  devote  his  life  as 
an  author  and  editor,  to  its  opposite;  J.  B. 
Matthews,  who  once  led  pilgrimages  of  Amer- 
icans to  Lenin's  tomb  and  then  gave  years 
of  penitent  labor  to  researching  evidence  on 
communism,  fascism,  and  nazism,  for  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

There  were  others  I  will  not  mention,  now. 
Some  of  this  company  had  been  Communists 
of  record,  some  in  the  phrase  that  Matthews 
Invented,  "fellow  travelers." 

All  had  been  worshipful  and  all  were  devot- 
ing themselves  to  saving  America  from  that 
which  they  had  come  to  know  too  well.  All 
cf  them.  In  one  way  or  another,  and  without 
knowing  it.  disclosed  to  me  the  wounds  and 
scars  a  man  suffers  when  he  makes  that 
most  terrible  of  all  discoveries,  that  he  is  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  one  he  worships. 
Prison  would  not  have  driven  them  from 
their  worship.  More  than  one  had  done  time 
for  communism's  sake.  Beatings,  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause,  were  satisfying  testa  of 
faith.  To  be  outside  the  law  of  a  society 
at  which  they  were  at  open  war  was  natural. 
No.  It  was  nothing  brought  against  them 
by  our  world  that  had  broken  the  spell. 

They  found  they  would  have  to  choose, 
either  to  be  Communists  or  to  be  men,  and 
they  chose  to  be  men. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Is  altogether  clear. 
Let  me  try  again. 

Bravery  Is  actually  a  common  enough  ar- 
ticle in  human  affairs.  A  chUd  can  be  brave 
as  any  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  that 
child  fears  a  nameless  Something  upstairs  In 
the  dark,  and  yet  goes  up  to  bed  without  a 
murmur.  In  his  mind,  it  Is  there.  And  his 
act  of  will  In  daring  It  to  grab  and  eat  him 
alive — that  U  courage. 

A  woman  who  has  that  fox  In  her  bosom, 
whatever  It  may  be.  and  yet  looks  her  hus- 
band In  the  eye  and  smiles,  she  has  won  her 
medal  of  honor,  too 

The  woman  and  the  child  have  a  bond 
with  the  private  soldier  in  the  field  who,  on 
orders  from  a  man  he  has  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  his  commander,  goes  out  in  the  open 
..nd  risks  his  life  against  a  gun. 

But  then  if  the  parent  who  sent  that  child 
upstairs  laughs  in  his  face  at  hU  fear.  If  the 
husband  slapa  his  wife  with  the  other 
woman's  name,  and  if  the  officer  treats  the 
•oldier  as  a  mere  animal  without  human 
dignity,  there  U  a  challenge. 

Somebody  haa  to  lose.  The  child  loae*  hla 
•elf-reepect  or  he  lose*  faith  In  the  parent 
who  ridiculed  him.  The  wife  can  go  to  pieces, 
and  lose  the  rest  of  her  self.  too.  The  sol- 
dier— eometlmea  hm  Just  puu  a  bullet 
tlirough  a  back. 


Anyhow,  nobody  cin  challenge  the  sense 
of  manhood  In  anybody  else  and  make  the 
consequence  satisfy  the  victim. 

The  fact  that  the  revolution  In  America 
wasn't  coming  off  as  promptly  as  expected 
did  not  destroy  the  Communist  faith  of  Ben- 
jamin Gltlow,  Jay  Lovestone,  and  those 
others. 

They  could  see  the  reasons  all  around 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  make  twists 
and  turns  In  dally  tactics,  so  long  as  the 
basic  strategy  of  a  Communist  world  re- 
mained the  same. 

But  the  thing  that  threw  them  was  the 
discovery  not  that  they  might  well  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  tactics — any  soldier  may  get 
killed — but  that  they  were  being  used. 

It  is  one  thing  to  die  for  the  cause.  It  is 
another  thing  to  have  the  cause  spit  in  your 
face.  Stalin  spit  In  their  faces.  He  made  it 
clear  that  no  matter  what  they  might  report 
to  Moscow  on  conditions  In  America,  deci- 
sion for  Communists  in  America  would  be 
made  to  suit  Stalin's  personal  purposes  In 
Russia  and  for  Russia. 

Their  fundamental  sense  of  manhood  was 
challenged.  So.  in  their  various  ways,  they 
Jumped  off  the  Moscow  Express. 

Gitlow  and  Lovestone  actually  went  to 
M  Jsccw  for  a  last-ditch  encounter  with  Stalin 
and  were  lucky  to  get  away  alive.  To  this 
day  they  have  not  yet  told  all  about  how 
they  did  It. 


Annual  Banquet  of  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  of  Seattle  University 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  W.VSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  sponsoring  committee  for  the  an- 
nual commerce  banquet  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  Seattle 
University,  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
this  Impressive  event  on  May  15.  which, 
as  so  well  stated  by  the  Reverend  Albert 
A.  Lemieux.  S.  J..  Ph.  D.,  president  of 
Seattle  University,  "is  only  an  outward 
token  of  the  inner  growth  within  the 
School  of  Commerce  Itself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  uncnlmous  con- 
sent, I  include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  President  Le- 
mieux, which  although  confined  to  the 
Commerce  School  are  Indicative  of  the 
growth  of  this  largest  private  university 
In  the  State  of  Washington.  I  also  In- 
clude the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  John 
P.  Floberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air.  who  was  the  principal 
speaker,  following  those  of  President 
Lemieux. 

The  remarks  of  President  Lemieux  are 
as  follows: 

This  has  been  a  very  pleasant  evening— a 
happy  reunion  of  faculty,  student,  alumni, 
and  friends.  It  has  also  been  a  very  stimu- 
lating evening  with  lU  serious  but  chal- 
lenging theme  of  military  defense — a  most 
Important  theme  to  us  who  live  on  the  outer 
edge  of  a  potential  military  front. 

This  U  the  third  year  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  attend  the  school  of  commerce 
banquet.  Each  jrear.  It  Is  my  Impresaloa 
that  the  banquet  la  getting  larger  and  finer. 
lor  one  thing,  tonight  we  have  been  honored 


to  have  as  our  guest  speaker  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Floberg.  Seattle  University,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  one  of  the  27  colleges  operated  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  throughout  the  United 
States — Georgetown.  Fordham.  Holy  Cross. 
St.  Louis,  Loyola  Chicago — are  all  sister  In- 
stitutions of  Seattle  University';;  and  part  of 
the  same  educational  tradltior.  This  year 
these  combined  colleges  will  graduate  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  gradiates.  From 
whatever  particular  school  a  graduate  may 
come,  we  Jesuits  throughout  the  United 
States  consider  each  graduate  as  our  own 
Jesuit  boy.  We  take  as  much  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  graduates  or  each  Insti- 
tution as  though  they  had  been  graduated  in 
our  own  particular  university  or  college. 
Each  Institution  traditionally  welcomes  the 
graduates  of  other  sister  Institutions  to  its 
campus  as  If  that  campus  werr  their  cwn. 
It  Is  a  great  thrill  and  pleasure  t3  us  tonight 
to  be  honored  by  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
Loyola  University — to  have  one  of  our  own 
Jesuit  boys  as  our  principal  speaker. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  businessmen  at  the  banq  let  tonight. 
We  are  always  grateful  to  them  lor  their  In- 
terest In  and  cooperation  with  the  school  of 
commerce.  They  should  not  lorget  that 
their  presence  and  Interest  Is  both  an  Inspi- 
ration and  challenge  to  every  tinclergraduate 
In  the  school  of  business. 

The  growth  of  this  banquet,  however.  Is 
only  an  outward  token  of  the  Inner  growth 
within  the  school  of  commerce  Itself.  Since 
Its  establishment  In  1945.  the  school  has 
steadily  grown  until  It  new  enrolls  some  600 
students.  Each  year  under  the  very  capable 
and  efSclent  leadership  of  Its  dean.  Dr.  Volpe, 
Its  programs  and  staff  and  techniques  are 
carefully  reevaluated  and  scrutinized.  I 
only  hope  that  w«  have  the  financial  where- 
withal to  follow  our  dean's  commendable 
Vision.  I  have  observed  the  remark  that  he 
made  tonight  that  he  could  not  ask  for  a 
more  loyal  student  body  and  Industrious 
faculty.  I  did  net  hear  him  say.  however, 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  president  and 
his  appropriations. 

Perhaps  with  the  Interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  businessmen  of  the  community  dis- 
played here  tonight,  some  day  Seattle  Uni- 
versity will  have  a  president  with  ample 
means  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  our  good 
dean,  Dr.  Volpe. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  F.  Ftomnic.  Assistant 

SiCRET.ART    OF   THE    NavT    FOR    AlR 

The  opportunity  which  Is  mine  this  even- 
ing to  speak  to  so  distinguished  a  gathering 
Is  deeply  appreclat?d.  I  feel  honored  Indeed 
that  It  fell  to  my  happy  lot  to  bring  to  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  Seattle  University  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Francis  P. 
Matthews. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  personal  regret 
that  Secretary  Matthews  found  himself  un- 
able to  fulfill  his  original  Intention  to  ac- 
cept your  gracious  invitation  and  to  be  here 
this  evening.  He.  like  the  Navy  as  a  whole, 
has  a  deep  personal  Interest  In  this  com- 
munity, which  U  the  headquarters  of  the 
very  lmp<irtant  Thirteenth  Naval  District 
and  has  Icng  been  a  favorite  region  for 
Navy  duty. 

In  hU  stead  I  would  like  to  reaaaure  you 
of  the  Navy  8  gratitude  tor  the  contribu- 
tion freely  made  by  all  Americans  of  this 
Northwest  area  In  support  of  our  fighting 
Navy  during  the  war  and  through  the  year* 
of  precarious  peace  which  have  followed 
Your  shipyards  and  the  nearby  naval  base 
of  Brcmert.n  built,  fitted  out.  or  repaired 
cur  ships  m  rccrd  time  when  numerical 
preponderance  w;«  of  the  utmost  urvency. 
Tour  sons  and  daughters  served  in  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  always  with 
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the  greatest  loyalty  and  sometimes  with  high 
distinction.  The  Immeasurable  contribu- 
tion which  you  made  to  the  Navy's  morale 
by  keeping  Seattle  one  of  the  fine  "niberty 
ports  '  for  our  sailors,  soldiers,  marines,  and 
airmen  during  the  war  was  a  rtimtilua  to 
the   fighting  hearts  we  needed  for  victory. 

Today  the  Pacific  coast  Is  no  less  Impor- 
tant to  the  purposes  of  national  security 
than  at  any  time  In  the  recent  past.  That 
Is  why  the  Navy  today  maintains  and  will 
continue  to  maintain  In  the  Pacific  the 
finest  fighting  force  which  we  can  afford 
under  the  finest  leadership  which  we  can 
mobilize  among  our  senior  officers. 

We  believe  that  In  Admiral  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  cur  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  we  have  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  great  naval  figures  who  preceded 
him  at  headquarters  In  Pearl  Harbor. 

Similarly,  In  command  cf  the  Air  Force 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  we  have  "Vice  Adm. 
Thomas  L.  Sprague,  a  veteran  of  wide  com- 
bat experience  In  this  area. 

The  Western  Sea  Frontier,  which  stretchea 
from  California  to  Alaska.  Is  under  the  able 
direction  of  Vice  Adm.  George  D.  Murray, 
who  also  was  In  command  of  our  fighting 
forces  In  the  Pacific  during  the  war.  Under 
him,  as  commander  of  the  northwest  sector, 
western  sea  frontier,  and  as  commandant  of 
the  Thirteenth  Naval  District.  Is  our  mutual 
good  friend.  Rear  Adm.  Howard  H.  Good. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  com- 
parable leadership  of  the  highest  quality  In 
thu  Imponant  defense  area.  The  Army  haa 
Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  wartime  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  forces  In  the 
China  theater,  as  commanding  general  of 
the  Sixth  Army  with  headquarters  at  the 
presidio  In  San  Francisco;  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  A.  McClure.  commanding  the  north- 
em  subarea  of  the  SiXth  Army  from  nearby 
Vancouver  Barracks.  Air  Force  command  la 
In  the  able  hands  of  MaJ.  Gen.  John  E. 
Upston,  commanding  general  of  the  Fourth 
Air  Force,  whose  Jtirisdictlon  Includes  Mc- 
Chord  Field  In  this  State. 

To  name  some  of  these  military  and  naval 
leaders  Is  not  to  Ignore  the  great  reservoir 
of  strength  which  resides  In  our  universities 
and  In  the  business,  commercial.  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  financial  life  of  the  Nation 
and  of  this  section  of  the  Nation.  Without 
the  full  partnership  of  these  factors  of  our 
national  economy  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  produce  and  distribute  the  over- 
whelming material  advantages  which  gave 
our  fighting  men  the  deciding  edge  over  the 
enemy  both  In  the  Pacific  and  in  the  other 
theaters  of  operation. 

We  have  come  to  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  preeminent  prosperity  be- 
cause from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  Integrating 
capitalism  In  our  economic  affairs  with 
democracy  In  our  political  life.  We  have 
promoted  Individual  enterprire  at  Uie  same 
time  that  we  preserved  Individual  freedom. 
By  these  same  means  we  have  given  the 
widest  measure  of  economic  freedom  and  en- 
couragement to  the  leaders  of  business. 

This  material  way  of  life  Is  what  has  given 
us  the  security  and  the  opportunities  nec- 
essary for  the  fuller  development  of  the 
Christian  principle  of  human  dignity  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  high  cultural 
achievements  characteristic  of  American  life. 

We  ore  great  not  only  because  we  art 
free  and  because  we  are  materially  strong — 
but  because  we  are  both  free  and  materially 
strong  at  the  same  time.  Greece  was  free 
tmt  Its  greatness  as  a  nation  was  negated 
by  Its  lack  of  material  res<:urce8.  Rome  wa* 
powerful  but  It  never  possessed  the  Inner 
strength  of  democratic  Institutions.  Napo- 
leon, the  Kaiser,  and  Hitler  are  modern  ex- 
amples of  the  eternal  principle  that  power 
without  popular  contr.jl  spell*  decay.      On 
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the  other  hand  we  have  In  our  generation 
aeen  many  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  free- 
dom without  strength  leads  to  subeervlenc* 
or  slavery.  The  economic  and  human  bur- 
den of  keeping  the  two  In  balance  Is  heavy, 
but  no  American  wotild  live  where  they  were 
not. 

Seattle  University  U  the  representative  of 
a  great  tradition  In  education  which  was 
established  by  a  military  man  more  than 
400  years  ago.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits,  under  whose  auspice* 
this  university  operates,  was  a  devoted  sol- 
dier of  his  king  before  he  became  the  spear- 
head of  the  vast  movement  for  truth  and 
enlightenment  of  which  this  institution  li 
a  part. 

F*rom  Its  very  earliest  days  the  history  of 
this  continent  In  exploration.  In  discovery, 
In  the  development  of  democratic  principles, 
and  In  the  propagation  of  the  high  ideals  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God  has  been  linked  closely  with  the 
acthitles  of  the  educational  predecessors  of 
the  men  now  in  charge  of  Seattle  University. 

This  rich  area  was  the  Eldorado  sought  by 
Intrepid  men  of  diverse  nationalities  as  they 
endeavored  to  unweave  the  mystery  of  a 
Northwest  passage.  Once  gained.  It  potired 
a  flood  of  wealth  In  furs,  lumber,  and  min- 
erals Into  the  economic  bloodstream  of 
America.  Today  the  Northwest  Is  the  lively, 
progressive  daughter  of  Cclumbia,  matching 
Its  fine  manpower  to  Its  God-given  re- 
sources— and  enriching  the  whole  Nation 
with  the  promise  of  an  ever  more  bountiful 
tomorrow.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  prom- 
ise your  citizens  are  united,  and  the  sons  of 
Loyola  are  happy  to  share. 

While  collegiate  business  and  commercial 
education  Is  a  comparatively  new  venture, 
which  but  recently  celebrated  Its  golden  an- 
niversary at  New  York  University,  the  prog- 
ress It  has  made  In  the  past  60  years  ^'^j 
been  broad  In  scope  and  highly  productive  of 
good  effects  In  oxir  economic  life.  Our 
schools  of  commerce  and  finance,  such  as  this 
one.  have  provided  technically  trained  and 
practically  schooled  men  and  women  for  the 
buiiness  and  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation. 
Their  training  has  made  them  men  and 
women  of  Independent  thoucht.  It  haa 
made  them  see  their  Jobs  and  their  Institu- 
tions in  proper  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  haa 
made  them  powerful  and  patriotic  propo- 
nents of  the  American  system,  which  is  basi- 
cally that  of  Christian,  democratic  capital- 
ism. The  greatest  Insurance  that  American. 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  continues  to  exist 
Is,  to  my  mind,  to  have  more  human  beings, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  understand  it. 
Animosity  for  the  American  way  of  life,  of 
which  the  American  economic  system  is  the 
very  heart,  can  be  based  only  on  either  igno- 
rance or  malice. 

These  men  and  women,  graduates  of  this 
university  and  of  hundreds  of  othen 
throughout  the  land,  who  are  now  scattered 
In  key  positions  In  business  and  Industry,  are 
a  dependable  bulwark  against  Infiltration  by 
misguided,  disloyal,  or  merely  hare-brained 
Ideological  theorists  who  have  never  come  to 
know  the  basic  realities  of  American  life. 
Quietly  and  effectively  these  men  and  women 
are  carrying  on  the  battle  against  Commu- 
nist adherents  In  our  own  household. 
Viewed  from  long  range,  they  are  as  truly  a 
p.art  of  otu'  manpower  resources  In  the  world- 
wide "cold  war"  as  the  men  of  our  armed 
forces  who  are  patrolling  the  seas,  walking 
the  barricades,  or  searching  the  skies  to  pre- 
vent overt  acts  of  aggression  which  might 
lead  to  armed  conflict. 

This  audience  appreciates,  as  I  do.  that  we 
are  today  at  a  critical  point  In  the  campaign 
for  peace  which  we  bare  pursued  since  the 
end  of  bostllitics  6  years  ago.  The  west 
coast,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  well 
aware  of  every  self-sacrificing  step  we  hav* 


taken  to  promote  the  economic  rehabfUta- 
tlon  of  devastated  or  tmderprlTileged  areas 
and  to  stabilize  the  political  conditlona 
under  which  universal  conoxti  might  be 
achieved  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
permanency. 

At  every  turn  we  have  been  opposed  by 
a  new  and  revolutionary  technique  in  totali- 
tarian imperialism.  We  bave  witnessed  the 
degradation  of  Czecboslorakla  and  of  Aus- 
tria. We  have  aeen  the  Balkan  countries 
subservient  under  the  threat  of  Red  bat- 
talions and  the  machinations  of  the  secret 
police.  We  have  seen  the  Invader  crusb 
Manchuria  and  bring  into  subjugation  large 
parts  of  China.  In  all  these  areas  economic 
and  psychological  subversion  have  preceded 
political  and  military  means  In  the  process 
of  enslaving  one  nation  after  another. 

Wherever  chaos  and  confused  conditions 
bave  created  a  political  vacuum,  the  forces 
of  communistic  imperialism  have  found  an 
open  channel  for  expansion.  They  have  ex- 
ploited doubt,  dissension,  and  disunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  we  have  acted 
firmly  to  prevent  weakness  or  wavering  we 
have  been  successful  In  staying  this  type  of 
subversive  aggression  and  conquest. 

By  taking  decisive  and  timely  action  In 
western  Europe,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Korea,  we  have  saved  them,  our  friends,  from 
falling  into  the  orbit  of  the  B^remlin.  We 
are  turning  the  tide,  but  we  are  still  far  away 
from  the  goal  of  global  stability  and  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  for  all. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  disturb- 
ing Incidents,  some  of  which  have  directly 
effected  the  lives  or  activities  of  American 
citizens.  Several  countries  behind  or  within 
the  shadow  of  the  iron  ctirtain  have  closed 
our  consulates  or  Information  offices.  Our 
public  officials,  and  at  times  our  military 
leaders,  have  been  accused  or  abtised  by  the 
Soviet  propaganda  press  and  radio.  The 
military  services  have  borne  tbelr  share  of 
the  tension  between  the  democracies  and 
the  communistic  dictatorship.  The  policing 
of  the  occupied  areas  in  Europe  and  Japan 
by  the  Army  has  not  been  without  casualties. 
Other  brave  men  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
lost  their  lives  in  the  magnificent  airlift 
effort  by  which  we  fed  and  sustained  the 
western  sector  of  Berlin  for  many  months. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  10  naval  airmen  In  a 
defenseless  plane  were  shot  out  of  the  sky 
over  the  Baltic,  where  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be — an  example  not  only  of  heroic 
sacrifice  but  of  continued  American  forbear- 
ance and  patience  in  the  face  of  ruthless 
and  unjustified  provocation. 

This  is  tut  a  sketchy  resum*  of  what  has 
happened  on  the  intemaclonal  scene  since 
the  cloee  of  the  war.  yet  it  contains  all  the 
reasons  why  we  must  continue  to  maintain 
not  only  diplomatic  firmness  but  military 
strength  If  the  objectives  of  security  and 
peace  are  to  be  attained. 

Despite  the  almost  record  peacetime  ex- 
penditures which  we  are  making  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  we  bave  quantitatively  the 
minimum  strength  which  we  can  safely 
maintain  under  present  conditions.  Happily, 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
Judge,  the  efficiency  of  all  otu-  armed  forces 
Is  qualitatively  at  the  highest  level  we  havs 
ever  achieved  In  peacetime. 

This  qualitative  standard  will  continue  to 
Improve  in  the  future  with  the  development 
of  new  and  Improved  defensive  weapons. 
We  are.  for  example,  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  new  submarines.  Including  two 
new  types,  the  fast  attack  submarine  and  tbs 
antisubmarine  submarine.  Tbe  first  v«s« 
■els  of  these  classes  are  ezpsctsd  to  be  com- 
pleted sometime  next  year.  Similarly  «s 
have  buUt  a  prototype  flO-ton  experimental 
patrol  plane  as  part  of  our  research  and 
development  program.  We  ars  developlnf 
ziew  and  better  Jet  fighter  planes,  and  we 
have  high  hopes  for  our  turbo  prop  aircraft 
engine.    We  are  forging  ahead  toward  tbs 
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realizii . :  ■  -      1    --—..--  ro wered   rwsels.   and 
w«  ar*  a-  ■    .»   -:■;.-  wier.  a  ya;<l*d- 

nussue    -    -.-,-.■    ^    .:    *...    d«   added    to    the 
£??:      f^-    z\l  shizs  toctmltBC  a  anall  an::- 
.0    iircrart    cvrtar.    tbe    U.    S     S. 
■TiU  be  added  to  tte  PactSc  F^e^t 
—  --  ro  as  to  pennit  l]icx«*s«d  ar.:i- 
-alr-is.?  wtth  M«  »Bd  rrer  Im- 
.  ?nt  (or  fieet  namiiiinl 
ble.  this  loemw  tn  «m«ii« 
t    ■  ■  -^.U  is  bcliif  Bade  r-ithout 

"^aal  rtef— ■»  todcet.    It 
'         sohIm  sbA  TCsUocstion 
f "  '  ■»  coortftnatton  of  ac- 

.'  r!5*  Tarteus  aroe:! 

.  or  tbe  Uniflea- 

'..-.    .'.  ........  ....a    by   Secretary   c' 

Dtie-rse  n.     We  cf  the   military   de- 

partn:?.-.;  r?  ..»  fully  tliat  tbe  iuitl!R:«l 
»trrrT-h  d«-'-:ls  as  niwcii  upon  •  sooiMI  Ba- 

apoo    the    Eusierlcal 
r  ment  of  our  Army  d:v:- 

;  .K.Z  FCree  iquadrcns.  cr 

il^vi.:  C.  -  i  .-^^...iiects.  That  is  irby  heavy 
enpliasia  has  been  put  upon  the  utmost 
r.  •  .-  Jar  eccscmy  in  the  operation  cf 

i  rmed  terTices.  and  a  corollary  which 

I  -UeTc    Is    that    Americans    t:-:i 

f  -  .  i  well  educated  m  our  eecHiomrc 
lyst^n  a=d  oDdarsUuidicg  It  thoroughly  are 
aa  cTecti-re  defenders  cf  cur  Aaoerlcan  heri- 
tage as  are  our  military  personnel. 

The  SzTf  ia  exerting  erery  eSort  to  trans- 
late t2»t  portion  anotted  to  tt  frcm  the 
fiaXOOuOGOLOOO  defense  budget  into  masl- 
Buaa  ^^ittsg  stmagtli  and  inoblI:z&tion  pc- 
tentlal.  The  validity  of  the  pnnciple  which 
ealla  for  tt  ti>  do  ao  would  seem  to  be  s«li- 
cvMcnt.  hot  ecooomy  Is  only  poptilar  when 
it  ia  away  from  home.  The  Navy  u  certainly 
not  indifferent  to  the  effects  which  retrench- 
ments m  expendtturea  for  the  siusre  estab- 
lishment have  upon  local  ecootHoalcs.  but  our 
basic  respcnsibtllty  ia  to  the  eoontry  as  a 
whole.  By  fanUatUng  the  maximum  possi- 
ble military,  eflaettveaeaa  to  the  count-y 
wtthiB  OM  *1nr**T  of  cur  cver-all  budget  we 
are  fnHHBttif  onr  first  duty  of  providing  mili- 
tary protecticn  to  211  Amertcans  instead  of 
Jobs  to  a  few  of  them.  I  cannot  believe  any 
fatr-micded  citizen  would  want  us  to  do 
ctherwlse. 

Mm  Ijmliiisinuii  or  as  students  of  com- 
mmn  and  Aaanee  or  ae  experts  in  relat*^ 
flaidi  of  aar  watinnal  economic  life,  you  w:il 
appreciate  the  practical  Importance  cf  the 
steps  we  have  taken  to  make  every  tax  doU.-ir 
allotted  to  the  DepartBMBt  of  Defense  pur- 
100  cents*  worth  of  security  for  every 
n. 

We  welcome  your  cooperation,  ycur  recom- 
mendations, your  assistance,  and  your  suj)- 
pcrt.  The  full  and  true  strength  of  Amer- 
ica today,  as  la  the  past,  rests  upon  national 
unity.  Oniy  through  the  coordination  of 
all  segmotts  of  American  life — of  business 
and  iadOBtry.  labor  and  atn^.culture,  finance 
and  mana^tMent.  education  and  patriotic 
political  and  dvic  leadership  can  we  brlri? 
to  bear  the  fulineas  of  otir  greatness  uprn 
the  perplexing  problems  of  peace  which  f/e 
miist  solve  to  survive. 

It  Ui  comforting  to  knew  that  the  post- 
war youth  upon  whom  win  fall  the  respon- 
sibilities of  tomorrow  have  been  trained  no 
know  true  from  false  democracy  and  ha-  e 
come  to  maturity  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Th«'y 
are  serlcas.  They  are  energetic.  They  aj-e 
devoted  to  American  Ideals.  They  are  know- 
ing. They  are  skilled.  They  are  the  prom- 
ise of  t.^ie  brighter  tomorrow  for  which  iio 
many  men  died  within  this  decade  and  f<jr 
which  as  a  Nation  we  shall  never  cease  'xi 
strive.  I  salute  this  school  for  Its  help  !n 
fortifying  Its  itudenu  with  the  'iTriamw^tnl 
prlnclp'.-s  which  will  help  this  country  to 
persevere  against  those  who  would  destroy  It. 
With  your  help  and  In  God's  good  time 
may  we  come  to  thare  with  all  humanity  tiie 
blessings  we  enjoy  as  Americans.     The  meas- 


ure of  our  worthiness  will  always  be  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  with  which  we  continue  to 
serve  our  fellow  citizens  and  otir  common 
country. 
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Arming  of  tiie  Arab  States 

EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

OF    NtW    YORK 

I-X  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnecdzy.  Mz.y  2i.  1950 

Mr.  GOR5KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoED.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Etrrr.tLO  Kistadrct  Fedehation. 

Buffalo.  .V.   Y.,  May  22.  IdSQ. 
Hen   CKiSTza  C.  CoasKi. 

Hzuse  ot  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C. 
Mt  Osaa  Ma.  GoasKi:   Ei-closed.  you  will 
find  copies  of  letters  to  cur  President. 

We  feel  that  It  is  most  Important  that  you 
know  how  we  feel  In  this  regard  and  hope 
for  ycur  continued  support. 

Triisting  that   you   will   carry   your   fight 
even  more  a<igressively  for  the  maintenance 
cf  pea.:e  In  the  Middle  East,  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mater    D.    Lmwic, 

Regional  Director, 

Mat  22,  1950. 
President  Hasrt  S.  Tkcmax. 

The  White  How.e. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DZAR  Ma.  Pass:32NT:  We  have  received  dls- 
t'^bing  Information  from  sources  which  we 
consider  reliable,  that  the  Arab  States,  par- 
ticularly Egypt,  arc  receiving  such  arms,  am- 
munition, sea  and  air  power  which  are  above 
and  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  their 
lnt2rnal  security. 

We  are  greatly  disturbed.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  State  Department  is  doing  little  or 
nothing  to  prevent  another  conflagration  in 
the  Near  East — our  fear  of  another  attack 
against  the  State  of  Israel — which  may  resxUt 
In  another  world  war. 

In  order  not  to  disturb  the  precarious  bal- 
ance of  pcwtT  which  has  been  achieved.  Mr. 
President,  we  advocate  that  you  use  your 
good  ofUces  In  expediting  the  attainment  of 
such  defensive  arms  by  Israel,  so  that  this 
delicate  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Knowing  of  your  love  for  jieace  and  your 
efforts  in  this  regard,  we  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  above  facts  and  urge 
you  to  use  yoxir  great  Influence,  together  with 
the  State  Department  to  Insist  that  Britain 
Immediately  stop  the  arms  shipment  to  the 
Arab  States,  and  that  we  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo, now  In  effect,  against  Israel. 

We  ask  this  of  you  In  the  name  of  32  cities 
tn  the  State  of  New  York,  representing  the 
great  majority  cf  the  Jewry  of  New  York 
SUte. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Hon.  Davtd  Diamond. 
Honorary    Chairman,    Buffalo    Ht»- 
tadrut  Federation. 
Philip  Roth. 
Honorary   Chairman,   Syracuse   His- 
tadrut  Federation. 

AaaAHAM  A,  Zeplowitz, 
Regional  Chairman.  Nrw  York  State 
Htstadrut  Federation. 

Rabbi   Philip  Bebnstein, 

Honorary    Chairman,    Rochester    HiS' 

tadrut  Federation. 

(Copies  to  Hon.  HxaseaT  H.  Lkhmajv.  Hon. 

IiviMc  M.  Ivxa.  Hon.  Anthont  F  Tacriello, 

H/m.  CHisTsa  C.  Goaaiu,  Hon.  Wuxlam  L. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  ERYSON 

o7  3.;irrn  c.\r.oLiNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REP:?E3ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing n;y  remarks  heretofore  made  regard- 
ing the  serious  thre;at  to  our  textile  in- 
dustry. I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  attached  statement  from  the 
press  of  yesterday: 

Cotton     Testilk     Industry     Brief     Scores 

T.xaiFT   Cut — Device   ron   Closing    Dollar 

G.u*  Is  Held  Dangerous  Fallacy 

Nrw  York.  May  22.— A  policy  cf  tariff  cuts 

as  a  device  for  closing  the  dol'ar  gap  Is  a 

dangerous  fallacy  and  would  Invite  disaster 

at  home  by  letting  loose  a  torrent  cf  foreign 

products   from    low-v,ai^e   countries   on    the 

American  market,  the  cottoa-tc.\tile  Industry 

charges. 

The  industry  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  warns 
that  exports  or  American  cotton  textiles 
have  been  wreclied  by  the  combination  of 
devaluation  and  the  rise  of  lov.-cost  foreign 
competition.  This  drop  in  export  trade 
represents  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  and  is  equivalent  to  52.0C0  tex- 
tile jobs  and  millions  of  wage  dollars. 

first  rights  HrRE 

"Cooperative  efforts  of  the  United  States 
In  a  world  recovery  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  weakening  or  endangering  the 
American  economy."  the  brief  contends. 
"Our  cwn  people  have  first  right  to  the  fruits 
of  the  Nation  which  they  have  created." 

Prepared  Jointly  by  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  National  As- 
sociation of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of 
New  York  and  Textile  Export  Association  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  Conjunction  with  other 
industrial  groups,  the  brief  was  llled  pre- 
liminary to  tariff  hearings  scheduled  for 
coming  weeks. 

Testimony  will  be  presented  at  thise  hear- 
ings for  consideration  in  tariff  negotiations 
with  23  or  more  countries  In  Torqi.ay,  Eng- 
land, m  September,  concerning  some  2,000 
types  of  gocds  directly  competlt  ve  with 
products  made  in  at  least  500  textile  plants 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  the  brief  disc  cses. 

■In  greater  part  the  dollar  gap  does  not 
even  exist."  the  brief  states,  "and  th;  present 
unbalanced  condition  of  foreign  fade  has 
resulted  from  an  export  contrlbutlo  i  of  four 
or  five  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  form  of 
donations  to  Europe's  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation program.  " 

competition  unequal 
"One  of  the  gravest  fears."  the  bief  says, 
"is  that  unequal  competition  with  cw-wage 
countries  will  waste  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  American  cotton-textile  industry, 
which  Is  now  being  used  to  support  the  pro- 
grams of  this  country's  internal  e;onomy." 
••Pree  market  competition  with  foreign 
countries  means  throwing  Into  the  balance 
our  higher  wages,  which  In  major  part  are 
the  measure  and  substance  of  our  enclency," 
the  brief  asserts. 

As  for  new.  Improved  machinery  end  mod- 
ernization of  mills,  for  which  the  Industry 
has  been  paying  $300,000,000  a  year  ilnce  the 
end  of  the  war.  the  brief  says  "the  means  of 
technical  progress  cannot  be  ac(iulr  .-d  where 
there  Is  a  continual  erosion  of  the  wage  and 
price  structure,  and  a  forced  dlmii  ution  of 
physical  stature  from  the  imports  of  sub- 
wage  standard  (.ountrles." 
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The  Industry  statement  also  asks  that  tha 
tariff  negotiators  consider  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  textile  mills  to  national  defense, 
demonstrated  during  the  last  war  when  not 
only  were  all  military  and  essential  civilian 
requirements  met  In  this  country,  but  thosa 
of  the  allies  as  well. 


Protest    cf    the    Bobbin    Manufacturers 
Association  Against  Tariff  Cotj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Brooks,  president.  United  States  Bobbin 
&  Shuttle  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass.,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information: 
United  States  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co., 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  16.  1950. 
The  Chaihman, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion. Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Bobbin  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation is  comprised  of  the  following  com- 
panies, headquartered  at  the  addresses  indi- 
cated: American  Bobbin  Co..  Lewiston, 
Maine;  Jas.  H.  Blllington  Co..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Bowen-Hunter  Bobbin  Co.,  East  Corinth, 
Vt.;  the  David  Brown  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
the  Dana  S.  Courtney  Co.,  Chlcopee,  Mass.; 
H.  &  P.  Spool  i  Bobbin  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
Lowell  Shuttle  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.;  N.  E.  Bob- 
bin ic  Shuttle  Co.,  Nashua.  N.  H.;  W.  L. 
Parker  Bobbin  &  Spool  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.; 
United  States  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Mass.;  Vermont  Spool  St  Bobbin  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

The  member  companies  of  this  association 
provide  manufacturing  employment  for  sev- 
eral hundred  people  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Minnesota.  The  mem- 
ber companies  produce  collectively  the  bulk 
of  the  bobbins  and  spools  in  the  United 
States,  used  by  the  textile  Industry  for  twist- 
ing and  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth. 

As  head  cf  the  Uu-gest  company  In  the 
association  I  have  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
William  Bourassa.  American  Bobbin  Co., 
president  of  the  Bobbin  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, to  present  an  association  state- 
ment to  your  committee  for  your  earnest 
consideration  In  the  tariff-cut  deliberations 
which  are  scheduled  to  get  under  way  May 
24.  1950.  This  letter  to  you  constitutes  tliat 
statement. 

In  1930.  under  paragraph  412  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  that  year,  the  duty  established  on 
bobbins  Imported  into  the  United  States  was 
33 '-3  percent.  In  January  1948  this  rate  was 
reduced  by  Treasury  Decision  No.  51802, 
amending  the  duty  downward  from  33  4  Per- 
cent to  16^  percent.  In  January  1948  the 
bobbin  manufacturers  in  this  country  were 
not  troubled  by  foreign  competition  due  to 
unsettled  economic  conditions  abroad  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  nations  In  the  ster- 
ling area  had  not  then  devalued  their  cur- 
rencies. The  situation  today,  however,  U 
different.  Here  In  the  eastern  United  SUtes 
we  have  for  the  past  6  months  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  competition  of  bobbins  pro- 
duced in  Canada.  These  bobbins  ar« 
brought  into  this  ajuntry  and  sold  to  east- 
ern textile  mills  at  rates  well  below  cur  own 
price  levels.  For  example,  this  company 
produces  an  automatic  loom  bobbin  whlcjh 


■ella,  f.  o.  b.  Lawrence.  Msbs.,  at  $100.78  per 
thousand.  One  of  our  customers  in  eastern 
Connecticut  was  able  to  buy  Canadian  auto- 
matic loom  bobbins  equal  In  quality  to  our 
product  for  $96  per  thousand  delivered  to  Ita 
mill,  duty  paid.  Aa  another  example — thU 
company  recently  lost  an  order  In  Rhode 
Island  amounting  to  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion automatic  loom  bobbins.  Our  list  price 
on  this  particular  bobbin,  again  f.  o.  b.  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  was  $76.38;  the  mill  was  able  to 
purchase  a  satisfactory  Canadian  bobbin  de- 
livered into  Its  plant  for  $71  per  thousand, 
duty  paid.  These  are  but  two  examples 
which  are  quoted  for  your  Information.  Our 
competitors  within  the  association  are  find- 
ing similar  conditions  throughout  the  east- 
ern textile  market.  Unfortunately  United 
States  manufacttirers  of  bobbins  do  not  en- 
Joy  the  same  preferential  treatment  from 
the  Canadian  Government  when  they  at- 
tempt to  ship  bobbina  into  Canada.  Rather, 
the  duty  a-ssessed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment against  United  States  bobbins  going 
into  the  Dominion  is  20  percent,  a  disparity 
which  Is  grossly  unfair,  particularly  with  the 
United  States  dollar  at  a  premium  in  that 
country. 

U  ycu  will  refer  again  to  the  two  orders 
mentioned  above,  they  totaled  350,000  units. 
The  manufacture  of  each  100.000  units  with- 
in the  total  350.000  bobbins  would  have  pro- 
vided 117  man -days  of  work.  In  other  words, 
the  loss  of  those  two  orders  deprived  United 
States  citizens  of  4C9'a  man-days  of  gainful 
employment. 

While  cur  association  is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  inroads  of  this  Canadian  competi- 
tion, we  are  also  concerned  over  threatened 
competition  from  Europe.  We  have  it  on 
excellent  authority  that  the  EmU  Adolff  Co., 
of  Germany,  Is  currently  negotiating  for  sales 
representation  In  the  United  States  to  Im- 
port German  bobbins.  The  United  States 
Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co.  manufactures  a  par- 
ticular type  of  maple  bobbin  equipped  with  a 
metal  ferrule  for  use  in  Crompton  &  Kncwles 
looms.  The  price  of  this  bobbin  Is  $138  per 
thousand  f.  o.  b.  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  Adolff 
bobbin  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or  other  trans- 
portation facilities  in  New  York,  ocean 
freight,  duty,  and  seUing  commission  paid, 
at  $113.85  per  thousand. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  tariff  pro- 
tection afforded  American  bobbin  manujfac- 
tures  is  totally  Inadequate  to  stem  such 
competition.  The  Bobbin  Manufacturers 
Association,  therefore,  prays  your  commit- 
tee that  It  not  only  give  up  any  thought  it 
m;iy  have  of  further  reducing  bobbin  duties 
but  that  in  its  stead  the  committee  see  to 
It  that  the  33  4 -percent  rate  originally  ob- 
taining In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  be  Imme- 
diately restored. 

In  the  matter  of  wooden  spools,  the  origi- 
nal duty  established  under  the  1930  tariff 
was  33  S  percent.  On  November  2.  1936.  by 
Treasury  Decision  No.  48554  this  duty  was 
decreased  to  the  present  levd  of  25  percent. 
We  are  informed  by  the  deputy  collector  of 
customs  cf  the  port  of  Boston  that  the  Tauriff 
Commission  is  considering  n?ducing  this  25- 
percent  duty  to  12 '-2  percent.  It  takes  little 
Imacination  to  see  that  If  our  protection  is 
reduced  to  this  very  lew  level,  our  spool 
business  wiU  quickly  be  placsd  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  competition. 

The  manufacturers  of  spools  and  bobbins 
in  the  United  States,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Bobbin  Manufacturers  Association, 
are  paying  high  wages,  vmem::)lo3rment  insur- 
ance, social  security,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, accident  and  health  ln.surance.  Federal 
taxes.  State  taxes,  and  local  taxes;  in  short, 
they  are  meeting  in  full  all  obligations 
placed  upon  them,  both  aa  corjwrations  and 
as  individuals.  They  are  aiso  carrying  out 
to  the  last  degree  their  contractual  relations 
with  their  employees. 

In  time  of  peace  these  ccmpanles  have  • 
productive  capacity  greater  than  is  required 
to  keep  the  entire  textile  industry  In  the 


United  States  operating  around  the  clock. 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  the 
manufacturers  of  spools  and  bobbina  are 
rated  as  a  vital  Industry  because  without 
them  the  textile  Industry  to  this  country 
would  quickly  come  to  a  halt.  Since  It  is 
our  Government's  p>olicy  to  keep  American 
Tital  Industries  In  a  going  condition,  and 
since  Imports  of  foreign  bobbins  and  spools 
will  serioufly  lmp>air  the  financial  condition 
of  these  American  companies  as  well  as  re- 
duce their  ability  to  provide  employment,  It 
Is  only  reasonable  to  ask  that  we  again  be 
accorded  on  both  product  categories  the  full 
33  4  percent  protection  which  we  enjoyed 
prior  to  1948  and  1938. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chakues  D.  Bkooks, 

President. 


Henry  Morgan  Speaks  His  Piece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POnER 

of   MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  am  inserting  Into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  ^y  the  columnist.  John 
Crosby,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  23,  1950. 

Mr.  Crosby's  article  cites  a  speech 
made  by  the  comedian  Henry  Morgan 
before  the  New  York  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  national  journalistic  fra- 
ternity. While  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  Morgan  as  a  comedian,  the 
speech  cited  is  a  noteworthy  commen- 
tary of  the  influence  wielded  by  a  free 
American  press  and  radio. 

Mr.  Morgan  cites  in  his  short  speech 
the  completely  contradictory  positions 
taken  by  the  press  on  various  issues,  and 
thank  God  that  we  in  America  have  a 
press  that  can  present  a  vanance  in 
views  and  which  is  not  controlled  to  a 
point  where  all  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials must  follow  a  party  line. 
Henbt  Mchcan  Taxes  a  Look  at  the  Press 
(By  John   CroFby) 

Henry  Morgan,  a  sardonic,  sometimes  mis- 
guided but  always  honest  man,  lumbered  to 
his  feet  before  reporters,  columnists,  editors, 
and  publishers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the 
national  jcurnalistic  fraternity,  and  deliv- 
ered a  speech.  It  lasted  all  of  a  minute  and 
a  half,  a  fine  length  for  a  speech,  and  it  was 
a  fine  speech. 

In  that  minute  and  a  half,  Morgan,  one  of 
the  more  thoughtful  radio  comedians,  sum- 
marized his  opinion  of  the  American  press. 

This  is  a  dlflQcult  assignment  for  a  radio 
comedian.  His  listeners — reporters,  column- 
ists, editors,  and  publishers — could  crucify 
the  man  in  print  If  they  didn't  like  what  he 
said.  A  radio  comedian  needs  the  support  of 
the  press.  He'd  have  great  difficulty  existing 
without  It.  StUl.  Henry  spoke  his  mind 
about  us  freely,  and  while  there  were  some 
barbs  in  this  small  essay,  it  was  on  the  whole 
a  flattering  and  (I  hope)  Intelligent  esti- 
mate.   I'd  like  to  pass  It  along. 

AVEBAGS  WARI'EO  MAIT 

"I  was  asked  here  this  evening."  said  Mor- 
gan, "mainly  because  it's  common  knowl- 
edge that  I  am  an  authority  on  this  stu3. 
A  number  of  people  here  work  on  newspa- 
pers. That  isn't  nearly  as  bad  as  what  I  do. 
I  have  to  read  them.    Some  pecple  produca 
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radio  prDgraxns  I  har*  It  much  wtcwm  th»n 
they  do  I  vork  for  them — mwipapm  and 
nulla — the  tvo  greatest  Inltiwnw  of  our 
time,  I  figure.  Yi^'u  see  before  you  the  crea- 
ture you  hare  made.  I  am  the  arerag* 
warped  znMx. 

Because  of  you  people  In  this  rxim  I  be- 
lieve Owen  Lattimore  is  a  Conimunls:  I 
alao  belie -e  he  is  not  a  Communis:.  Bo- 
caose  of  you  people  I  believe  FDR.  was  a 
fenitis  and  also  that  he  ruined  the  country. 
I  believe  that  there  is  more  crune  In  this 
country  than  ertr  before  and  that  our  police 
an  tte  beet  in  the  world.  I  believe  that 
llWBitliJWlil  vould  make  a  great  President 
•ae«pt  that  I  have  reaid  that  military  men 
doot  make  good  Prcstdenu  and  besides  he 
will  run  If  enough  presstire  is  brought  he 
will  not  run.  he  can't  run.  he  refuses  to  r\m, 
hm  docant  want  the  Job.  ycu  can  talk  him 
Into  It.  he^  trytac  vtf7  hard  to  make  it  lock 
as  tlwogb  be  rtneit  want  it.  he's  happy 
aX  OotuaUa.  he's  mlaermble.  he's  got  a  cold. 
lM»  taato  gre«t.~ 

HOW  a»otrr  a  Bti^iAU 

"Tou  have  made  It  poHlbie  for  me  to  take 

S  eents  ar.d  buy  in  one  package,  a  new  pic- 
ture cf  President  Truman,  my  hc»^3sccpe  for 
the  day.  15  comic  strips  and  the  stock  nnar- 
ket  reports.  And  ITe  read  seme  terrible 
things  about  you.  Ycu  work  for  money. 
Advertising  dictates  your  policy.  The  de- 
parment  stores  dictate  your  editorials.  Don't 
joo  think  you  d  be  happier  with  some  other 
ajratctu?  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  have  a 
bureau  of  some  kind  supervise  ycur  work? 
Then,  if  the  bureau  didn't  like  it.  you  could 
adjust  or  get  killed. 

•'Still  in  all.  its  better  than  having  people 
point  at  you  and  say:  There's  a  man  who 
works  for  money."  Somehow  it's  getting 
to  be  very  un -.American  to  work  for  money. 
It's  also  un-American  uot  to  work  and  to  live 
on  unemployment  insurance.  It's  un-Amer- 
ican to  have  social  sectirity  and  its  un- 
American  to  have  such  a  stnall  amount  of 
social  security.  I  strongly  suspect  that  this 
la  all  yctir  fault. 

"In  short,  you  people  in  this  room  have 
put  me,  "he  average  man.  in  a  peculiar 
poaition.  I  now  have  to  make  up  my  mind 
for  mjseif.  As  long  as  you  keep  doing  that, 
u  Uyag  ts  you  keep  forcing  the  man  in  the 
street  to  make  up  his  mind  for  himself, 
that's  as  long  as  we'll  have  the  only  working 
definition  cf  democracy  that's  worth  a  damn. 

•Thank  you." 


A  Tax  Cbange  That  Might  Boost  Free 
Enterprise  a  Littie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  YOL'NG  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Louisville 
Times  of  May  6.  1950: 

A  Tax  Ch.v.mck  That  Might  Boost  Faia 
ENTzapKiSK  A  Lrma 

When  you  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  7  cents 
of  what  ycu  pay  goes  to  Uncle  Sam.  This  is 
true,  no  matter  what  the  price  of  the  cig- 
arettes happens  to  be.  Here  is  a  fact  that 
has  had  considerable  tigniflcence  for  Louis- 
ville. Once  upon  a  time  this  city  was  the 
nnxntry's  leading  producer  of  so-called  ecxino 
omy  price  cigarettes.  Those  were  the  happy 
,-r^  tfays  when  the  economy  brands  sold  at  10 
^  cents  a  pack  and  the  biKhly  advertised  stand- 
ard brands  at  IS  cents. 


I:;  Louisville  were  two  big  factories  pro- 
ducing economy  brands.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  depression  will  remember  how  these 
conceriis.  operating  night  and  day  and  giving 
steady  employment  to  hundreds  of  workers. 
helped  the  community  to  weather  the 
storm.  One  of  these  factories  is  out  of  busi- 
ness today.  The  other  thrives,  still  making 
economy  brand  cigarettes  but  fortunately 
having  ether  brands,  toe.  It  probably  could 
double  its  payroll  If  the  economy  brand 
could  get  a  fair  whack. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  require  a 
depression.  The  fact  is  that  the  economy 
brands  continued  to  enjoy  favor  throughout 
the  1930's  and  until  approaching  war  and 
then  war  Itself  changed  the  tax  picture.  In 
1940  the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  was  raised 
from  as  a  thousand  to  $3.25.  In  1942  the 
Treasury  proposed  to  raise  the  tax  again,  but 
this  time  recognizing  that  it  was  unjust  to 
tax  both  the  economy  and  the  standard 
brands  at  the  same  flat  rate. 

The  Treasury  recommended  that  the  ex- 
cise on  the  economy  brands  be  increased 
from  83  25  to  «3  50  a  thousand  and  on  the 
standard  brands  from  t3.25  to  84  a  thousand. 
However.  Congress  compromised  and  raised 
the  rate  to  a  flat  83.50  on  all.  That  is  the 
rate  which  prevails  today — the  7  cents  a 
pack  that  you  pay  to  Uncle  Sam.  It  is  a 
rate  which,  coupled  with  increased  tobacco 
prices  and  Increased  State  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes, compels  the  economy  brand  cigarette 
manufactiirer  to  sell  his  product  at  a  price 
£0  little  below  the  price  of  the  standard 
brand  that  the  smoker  who  feels  that  he  can- 
not afford  the  standard  brand  finds  that  he 
can  hardly  afford  the  economy  brand,  either. 
And.  generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  smoker 
who  must  economize — roll  his  own.  if  neces- 
sary— that  the  economy  brand  always  has 
appealed. 

In  this  smoker's  behalf,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  m.ade  a  decision  the 
other  day.  It  voted  to  change  the  cigarette 
tax  structure.  It  would  leave  the  present 
rate  of  83.50  a  thousand  on  cigarettes  retall- 
Irg  at  more  than  12  cents  a  pack.  It  would 
reduce  the  rate  to  12  45  a  thousand  on  ciga- 
rett!^s  selling  at  not  more  than  12  cents  a 
pack.  The  standard  brand  smoker  and  the 
economy  brand  smoker  would  then  be  each 
paying  about  40  percent  of  the  price  of  his 
pack  to  Uncle  Sam.  At  present  the  standard 
brand  smoker  pays  about  40  percent,  the 
economy  brand  smoker  about  50  percent. 
That  is  obviously  unfair. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decision 
was  made  by  a  narrow  margin — 13  votes  to 
12.  It  may  not  stand  In  Congress.  But  we 
hope  it  does.  The  tobacco  industry,  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  standard  brand  ciga- 
rettes, is  an  important  contributor  to  the 
Louisville  economy.  The  Times  would  not 
like  to  see  any  part  of  it  hurt.  We  do  not 
believe  the  change  proposed  could  hurt  any 
part  of  It.  There  is  nothing  In  the  tax 
revision  proposed  that  would  prevent  any 
of  the  standard  brand  companies  from  en- 
tering also  the  economy  brand  field  if  it 
wished  to. 

The  only  development  promised  would  be 
possibly  a  little  more  competition  in  cigarette 
pricing  and  tobacco  buying — hardly  an  un- 
toward development  if  we  favor  free  enter- 
prise. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.     Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  an  article 
by  Jesse  C.  Suter  whom  many  of  you  al- 
ready know  through  his  new;papor  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  have  appeared  reguiarly  in  the 
Washington  Star. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  i  emarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  includ ;  his  most 
recent  article: 

(From  the  Sundav  Star,  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  21.  1950) 
Civic  Phoelems.  Civic  Bodies — Tms  Is  "I  Am 
A.v    American    Day";    on    Beini    a   Limiteo 
Amebican 

(By  Jesse  C.  Suter) 

AMERICAN  DAT  CELEBRATION  COVERS   StJNDAT  AND 
MONDAY 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  ind  procla- 
mation by  the  President  today  s  set  aside 
and  observed  as  "I  Am  an  Ame  ican  Day." 
This  year  the  celebration  will  be  <  xtended  to 
Include  Mond.-^.y.  The  observance  today  is 
planned  to  be  of  a  religious  character,  when 
in  homes  and  churches  Washingtonians  wiU 
reafflrm  their  American  citizenship. 

Monday  will  feature  a  more  ;pectacular 
celebration  on  the  east  plaza  of  the  Capitol. 
These  exercises  In  the  afternoon  \  111  Include 
band  and  other  music,  a  recital  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  and  addresses  by  '/ice  Presi- 
dent Barkley  and  others. 

Such  celebrations  of  "I  Am  an  American" 
Day  are  usually  dedicated  to  ttose  young 
men  and  women  who  have  achieved  citizen- 
ship by  reaching  the  age  of  21  years  during 
the  past  year,  and  also  to  those  of  foreign 
birth  who  have  become  citizens  b  r  naturali- 
zation during  the  sam.e  period.  I;  is  antici- 
pated that  speakers  will  point  out  to  these 
new  Americans  that  the  Amerlcin  citizen, 
besides  acquiring  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  such,  is  at  the  same  tlm  •  assuming 
important,  grave  responsibUitles  and  duties 
common  to  all  Americans. 

To  those  new  citizens  recognized  today 
who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  trie  District 
of  Columbia,  without  any  right  ot  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  Un  ted  States, 
there  Is  a  marked  difference  In  tl  e  meaning 
of  "I  Am  an  American"  from  what  t  means  to 
those  who  possess  legal  residence  in  any  one 
of  the  48  States. 

Said  Wocdrow  Wilson:  "Just  what  is  It 
that  America  stands  for?  If  she  stands  for 
one  thing  m.ore  than  another  It  Is  for  the 
sovereignty  of  self-governing  pe)ple." 

The  most  Important  attrlbu:e  of  the 
American  citizen  is  the  right  to  oartlclpate 
in  the  Government  of  the  Unl  ed  States. 
Implemented  by  voting  in  the  na  lonal  elec- 
tions for  the  President  and  Vice  President 
and  voting  for  the  Senators  and  1  eprescnta- 
tlves  who  constitute  the  Congress. 

RIGHTS.  OBLIGATIONS.   AND  PRIV  [LEGES 

To  enjoy  the  rights  and  prlvlletre  s  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  preserve  tUe  n  for  our- 
selves and  posterity,  there  are  deSnite  obli- 
gations resting  upon  every  citizen  Included 
among  these  are  rendering  unquestioned  and 
exclusive  loyalty  to  the  United  St:.tes,  voting 
In  all  elections,  obedience  to  the  li.ws.  service 
on  Juries,  payment  of  all  taxes  le'  led  by  the 
Government,  serving  in  the  Armel  Forces  of 
the  Union  as  occasion  arises  and.  finally  In 
all  ways  being  an  alert  and  a?tive  eood 
citizen. 

Being  a  true  American  is  a  2-hour  Job 
7  days  in  the  week  and  12  mon  ;hs  In  the 
year.  Americans  must  always  ren  ember  the 
obligations  as  well  as  the  privileges  cf  citizen- 
ship. These  are  personal.  Individ  lal  obliga- 
tions and  they  cannot  be  farm.xl  out  to 
others.  There  Is  no  ildesteppinr  in  being 
an  American.  Every  loyal  Amerh  an  should 
work  earnesiJy  to  maintain  wholes  Dme.  clean 
Government,  and  should  be  intereftcd  in  see- 
ing that  all  Americans  are  given  e  jual  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  all  the  fundamental  Indi- 
vidual rights  p.ssessed  by  other    Americans. 
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This  should  include  Riving  District  of  Colum- 
bia people  those  Just  rights  which  are  now 
denied. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  shotild 
be  known  Intimately  and  understood  thor- 
oughly by  all  Americans.  In  reality  It  Is 
the  full  ritual  of  initiation  of  Americans  into 
this  great  Union.  All  Americans,  whether 
native-born  or  naturalized,  must  experience 
a  feeling  of  oneness  and  partnership  as  they 
read   the  preamble : 

"We,  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  sectire  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
5iates  of  America." 

CONTLICTING  EMOTIONS 

To  the  voteless  and  unrepresented  Ameri- 
can Of  the  District  of  Columbia,  contempla- 
tion of  this  day  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  cer- 
tain conflicting  emotions.  When  he  analyzes 
the  meaning  of  being  an  American,  It  natu- 
rally suggests  to  him  that  he  Is  one  of  a 
great  body  of  people  In  a  National  Govern- 
ment created  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  On  second  thought.  It 
may  occur  to  him  that  he  can  hardly  be  a 
full  stockholder  in  this  great  enterprise, 
but  only  a  holder  of  nonvoting  stock,  sub- 
ject to  assessment  and  numeroiis  responsibil- 
ities, but  with  no  vote  whatever  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  that  governs. 

As  his  mind  reverts  to  the  words  of  the 
preamble,  he  wonders  why  it  is  that  the  good 
Americans  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of 
the  District  are  not  recognized  as  being  a 
part  of  "we  the  people."  He  recalls  that  the 
few  Americans  scattered  over  what  is  now 
the  very  populous  District  of  Columbia  were 
represented  as  citizens  of  Maryland  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  formulated.  So.  originally,  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
definitely  a  part  of  "we  the  people"  who 
ordained  and  established  the  Constitution 
and  through  their  representatives  helped  to 
ratify  that  important  document. 

It  has  been  charged  that  tneir  action  also 
ratified  the  seventeenth  clau  e  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  tne  Constitution 
which  gave  the  Congress  the  power  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  They  may  or  n-ay  not 
have  known  what  they  were  doing,  but  it  Is 
clearly  beyond  one's  wildest  imagination  that 
the  few  who  then  constituted  the  District's 
population  realized  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  them  of 
all  participation  in  the  government  of  their 
country. 

REPRESENTATION     AN     tT^CENT     NEED 

What  these  voteless  and  unrepresented 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  need  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  to  have  their 
Americanism  rounded  out  and  completed. 
The  Congress  should  pass  and  submit  to  the 
State  legislature  for  ratification  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  will  defi- 
nitely give  them  a  political  status.  Such 
amendment  would  empower  Congress  to  per- 
mit all  bona  fide  residents  here  who  are 
qualified  American  citizens  to  vote  for  Sen- 
ators to  represent  them  In  the  Senate.  Rep- 
resentatives to  represent  them  in  the  House. 
and  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

To  give  "I  Am  an  American  Day"  its  full 
significance  at  the  National  Capital.  It  should 
be  made  to  mean  to  the  people  here  exactly 
what  it  mear.s  to  the  full-fiedged  governing 
Americans  of  the  4G  States. 

When  these  voteless  and  unrepresented 
Americans  of  the  Nation's  Capital  rededicate 
themselves  today  to  the  Ideals  of  citizenship, 
they  should  solemnly  resolve  to  make  every 
earnest    and    coctlnuour    effort    to    acquire 


through  constitutional  amenilmeni  and  sub- 
sequent legislation  those  rlgats  now  denied 
and  thereby  became  partlclpfi.tlng  Americans 
In  the  government  of  their  country. 

There  Is  reaUy  no  pnctlcal  way  to  put  Into 
operation  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship 
except  through  partlclpatlor.  by  all  of  the 
citizens  In  the  Government.  To  acquire  thoee 
fundamental  rights  now  denli»l  to  the  i>eople 
of  the  District,  there  Is  need  for  passage  by 
Congress  and  ratification  by  the  States  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  In  the  Congress  and 
among  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  members  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  c:>nstltuting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  In 
such  members  and  with  such  powers  as  the 
Congress  shall  determine.  All  legislation 
hereunder  shaU  be  subject  to  anxendment 
and  repeal." 

WASHINGTONIANS  HA\1  NO  P.\HT  IN  GOVEFNTNO 
THE  CNTTED   STATES  OF   AMERICA 

The  Petworth  Citizen.  AprJ  issue,  carries 
these  eloquent  patriotic  para.4;raphs  of  Pearl 
S.  Buck,  under  the  title: 

"What  America  iSean^  to  Me 

"The  only  danger  to  our  country  is  from 
within,  that  we  forget  our  ovn  power  to  be 
what  we  want  to  be.  Let  nc  American  to- 
day take  refuge  In  the  wlllf  il  helplessness 
which  shrufTS  its  shoulders  and  says,  "What 
can  I  do?'  We  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  make  otir  country  what  we  want  it  to  be. 
We  are  the  kind  of  people  that  democracy 
produces — free.  Independent  in  our  thought 
and  behavior,  fearless,  forthrght,  and  kind. 
I  h:^ve  seen  many  peoples  of  the  earth,  and 
It  Is'  not  only  patriotism,  I  think,  when  I  say 
we  possess  these  qualities  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  people. 

"It  is  not  boasting  when  I  .say  this,  either, 
for  like  a  child  torn  with  great  gifts,  we 
have  these  qualities,  not  by  any  effort  of  ours, 
but  bestowed  ujjon  us  by  our  ancestors,  by 
those  brave  men  and  women  who  came  here 
from  other  lands  because  freedom  was  essen- 
tial to  them — the  freedom  to  worship  God 
as  they  willed,  the  freedom  to  work  and  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  from  want,  the 
freedom  to  believe  and  to  spt^ak  as  they  be- 
lieved, the  freedom  to  live  unafraid  and  at 
peace,  beneath  the  open  sky." 

These  uplifting  sentiments  echo  in  the 
deep  emotions  of  every  clvtc-minded.  patri- 
otic citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They,  however,  touch  a  very  sore  and  tender 
spot  when  upon  reflection  1-;  Is  noted  that 
of  all  competent  Americans  of  continental 
and  contiguous  United  States  these  District 
people  alone  have  no  part,  as  members  of  the 
American  family,  In  shaping  the  policies  and 
maintaining  such  Ideals. 

The  Washlngtonlan  can  personally  live  up 
to  the  h'ghest  American  Ideals,  but  he  is 
denied  the  fundamental  rlgf.t  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  participate  In  the  government 
of  his  beloved  country  throagh  his  elected 
representatives  In  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  election  of  the  Nation's 
Chief  Executive. 

The  people  of  the  District  have  the  same 
vital  interest  in  all  national  Icgtsla'^icn,  na- 
tional taxation,  national  appropriations  as 
Americans  In  the  States.  They  are  as  deeply 
concerned  in  the  great  national  and  inter- 
national problems  as  any  cth?r  people  in  the 
country.  They  have  the  same  earnest  desire 
"to  establish  Justice.  Instire  domestic  tran- 
quUllty,  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blealngs  cf  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  otjr 
posterity"  as  any  other  Ame:-ican. 

Until  an  enabling  amendment  is  added  to 
the  Constitution  and  Congress  enacts  reme- 
dial legislation  thereunder,  the  Americana 
of  the  District  will  be  unatle  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  feUow  Americans 


of  the  States.  Now  they  are  equal  to  dtlzent 
of  the  States  only  in  the  bearing  of  biirdens; 
then,  by  voice,  vote,  and  representation  they 
will  have  their  Just  share  In  governing  their 
country. 


AmerkanixatioB  Day  in  Jersey  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

.         Of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NTW  JZSSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30. 
1950.  the  annual  Americanization  Day 
celebration  sponsored  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Pisk 
Post,  No.  132,  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  took  place  in  Jersey 
City.  This  day  was  first  celebrated  in 
that  city  under  the  same  auspices  in 
1931.  From  small  beginnings  it  has 
gradiially  grown  into  the  largest  demon- 
stration of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Lewis,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  who  was  the  principal  guest 
of  honor: 

This  Americanization  Day  program  In 
Jersey  City  is  traditional.  Since  lu  Incep- 
tion some  years  ago.  It  has  Increased  In  mag- 
nitude. The  spirit  that  prompted  It  In  the 
beginning  has  taken  root  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  has  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  This  week  end.  In  all  the 
48  States  and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Loyalty 
Day  demonstrations  w^ill  be  staged  under 
sponsorship  of  the  VFW. 

Captain  C.  E.  Pisk  Post,  No.  132,  is  in- 
deed proud,  as  it  has  every  right  to  be, 
of  being  the  originator  and  continued 
sponsor  of  these  exercises.  And  Jersey 
City  is  eqxiaJly  proud  of  having  been  the 
city  in  which  this  first  took  place. 

The  general  chairman  was  again  Mr. 
George  A.  Thornton.  Sr.  The  honorary 
chairman  was  Eon.  John  V.  Kenny, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  parade  was  Master  Sgt, 
Nicholas  Oresko.  holder  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Despite  the  fact  that  inclement 
weather  prevailed,  many  thousands  of 
people  watched  the  parade  as  it  swung 
along  the  2'2-niile  route.  The  parade 
terminated  at  Pershing  Field  where  other 
thousands  were  assembled  and  listened 
to  addresses  from  National  Commander 
in  Chief  Clyde  A.  Lewis.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  who 
delivered  an  important  address;  Hon. 
William  Flanagan,  deputy  mayor  o' 
Jersey  City;  Hon.  Louis  J.  Mesaino,  a 
member  of  the  city  commission;  Mrs. 
Helen  Murphy,  past  national  pvesident,. 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States;  and  myself. 
Invocation,  prayer,  and  benediction  were 
offered  by  the  reverend  representatives 
of  the  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
religions.  I  append  herewith  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  this  occasion  by 
Commander  in  Chief  Lewis: 

I  am  enthused  with  this  great  demonstra- 
tion. The  thousands  who  marched  in  thlj 
parade  and  the  other  hundreds  of  thcusands 
who  gathered  along  the  line  cf  march  aa 
spectators  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion— Americanism.      Those    who    marched 
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and  those  who  watchwl  came  of  thfir  own 
lr*e  m-ni  b^-ause  cf  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
caus*  that  Inspired  It.  Their  wllllngneM  to 
ftt&nd  up  ar.d  be  counted  is  truJy  an  Inspira- 
tion to  evervone  who  loves  and  believes  In 
the  United  States  and  its  institutions. 

As  comicander  in  chief  cf  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  em  gratified  to  be  here  and 
to  participate  in  this  heart-warming  demon- 
stration. This  American tration  Day  pro- 
gram in  Jersey  City  is  traditional.  Since  its 
Inception  sooae  years  ago.  It  has  Increased 
In  magnitude.  The  spirit  rtiat  prompted  It 
la  the  befTinnlng  has  taken  root  in  the 
Vctenuas  of  FoRlgn  Wars,  and  has  spread 
to  otJoex  parts  at  the  Nation.  This  wetk  end. 
in  all  the  43  States  ar.d  In  Alaska  ard 
EawaU,  loyalty  day  demonstrations  will  be 
staged  under  sponsorship  of  the  VFW. 

The  govemon  of  40  States  and  of  the  2 
Terrilonea  ha;re  Issued  proclamations  calling 
for  loyalty  day  observances  to  counter  the 
disloyal  and  un-American  activities  long 
practiced  on  that  day  by  the  Communists. 
Huge  parades,  such  as  this  one  here  today, 
will  be  held  in  major  cities  throughout  the 
Nation— New  York.  Brooklyn.  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Pltts- 
bavfk.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  and  New 
Qrleaas  and  Baton  Rouge. 

These  demonstrations  here,  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  this  week  end.  have  u  two- 
fold purpose — to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  Amer- 
ica and  its  institutions,  and  to  serve  notice 
that  we  will  not  countenance  any  subversive 
efforts  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  Nation, 
or  to  nullify  ar.y  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples embcdled  in  its  Constitution,  lt.s  laws, 
or  Its  economic,  social,  and  policial  structure. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anything  in  this  world 
is  perfect— and  that  Is  applicable  lo  our 
country  Itself  as  well  as  to  every  phase  of 
American  life.  We  have  our  faults,  toth  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  government.  If  we 
own  a  home,  we  don't  tear  it  down  Just 
because  the  roof  leaks,  or  windows  are  broken. 
By  the  same  token,  we  will  not  destroy  the 
Nation  and  Its  Institutions  and  substitute 
something  new  and  untried,  merely  because 
8  few  defects  here  and  there  need  correcting. 

With  all  its  faults,  this  is  a  grand  and 
glorious  country  that  merits  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  of  us.  It  has  served  us  well 
by  giving  us  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living.  It  has  given  us  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  religion,  of  sp>eech.  and  prpss.  It 
has  given  us  the  heritage  of  enlightenment 
through  free  education.  It  has  permitted 
the  humblest  of  us  to  work,  to  earn,  and  to 
build  the  kind  of  lives  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  cur  children. 

That  lov<?  of  country — Amerlcanlsim.  we 
call  It — In  Its  true  meaning  Is  much  more 
than  f.a^  wavln?  and  oratory.  It  is  a  high 
and  noble  principle  rooted  deep  In  the  heartj 
and  souls  cf  patriots. 

But  there  are  those  who  dlsatree  with  our 
views.  While  we  are  gathering  here  and  at 
other  points  all  over  the  country  to  publicly 
acknowledge  our  allegiance  to  America  and 
American  Ideals,  members  of  a  group  which 
dares  call  Itself  "American  "  are  marching  to 
symbolize  their  oppoattton  to  America  and 
the  American  wsy  of  life.  While  Moscow 
pulls  the  strings,  these  puppets  of  the  Krem- 
lin demonstrate  their  hatred  for  the  free  In- 
•lltutlons  they  could  enjoy  in  few  other 
countries  In  the  world  today. 

What  a  travesty  It  Is  to  see  them  openly 
defying  and  vilifying  the  vry  Constitution 
that  gives  tbem  the  right  to  assemble  and 
demonstrate. 

In  a  speech  a  lew  days  ago.  President  Tru- 
man characterized  c  jmmuuism  as  a  "tyran- 
nical force  which  df)es  not  rec<>unlze  Justice 
as  we  know  It."  He  dc^clared  further  that 
"wherever  this  forte  extendji.  there  is  no 
Ireedom  of  Bp.-ech,  no  freedom  of  religion,  no 
freedom  even  of  opinion.  The  Stale  Is  the 
•ll-pci»erlut  arbiter  of  ar.en's  words  and  mcU. 


Human    dignity    and    human    freedom    are 
meaningless." 

For  many  years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
W.irs  h;is  been  outspoken  In  Its  opposition 
to  the  activities  of  Communists  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  Insisted  that  the  so-called 
American  Communist  Party  be  outlawed,  be- 
cause we  contend  that  no  Individual,  or  no 
group  of  Individuals,  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government,  has  the 
right  to  call  Itself  American.  So  far  as  the 
VFW  is  concerned,  you  must  be  a  Communist, 
or  an  American.    You  cannot  be  both. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  so  many  young  people 
participating  In  this  occasion,  both  in  the 
line  of  march,  and  along  the  parade  route. 
Tliese  youngsters  of  today  will  make  the 
America  of  tomorrow.  What  they  make  of 
It  will  depend  on  we  older  men  and  women 
cf  today.  If  we  are  willing  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  let  them  become  Inoculated  with  the 
poisonous  doctrines  of  communism  and  other 
subversive  forces,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  they  will  stand  firm  for  free  democracy. 
In  cur  Indifference,  we  have  permitted  com- 
mi:nism  to  reach  out  Into  our  schools  and 
colleges,  planting  the  seeds  of  doubt,  and 
unrest,  and  even  revolt.  In  the  minds  of 
American  youth. 

While  we  stood  Idly  by.  these  disloyal 
forces  have  wormed  their  way  into  the  Inner 
councils  of  our  Government.  You  know  the 
tragic  story  of  betrayal  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed loyalty  to  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  handing  over  secret  infor- 
mation to  a  potential  enemy. 

We  were  gratified  to  hear  the  President 
say  that  the  loyalty  program  has  rid  the 
Government  of  all  employees  who  were 
found  to  be  disloyal,  and  that  not  a  single 
person  who  has  been  adjudged  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, or  otherwise  disloyal  remains  on  the 
Government  payroll  today.  We  sincerely 
hope  he  is  correct. 

We.  as  loyal  citizens,  can  be  of  help  In 
keeping  traitors  out  of  our  Government.  We 
can,  as  the  President  suggested,  advise  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  FBI  of  any  known 
Communists  or  other  disloyal  persons  occu- 
pying positions  in  our  Government.  As  loyal 
citizens  who  have  fought  in  defense  of  our 
democracy,  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  other  veteran  organi- 
zations have  always  been  forthright  and  cut- 
spoken  In  opposing  any  and  all  subversive 
and  disloyal  activities,  whether  by  individ- 
uals or  groups.  V/e  have  been  constantly 
vigilant,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so. 

Oiir  stand  for  forthright  Americanism  Is 
challenged  from  another  quarter.  There  are 
active  and  vociferous  groups  which  are  de- 
manding that  we  barter  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom at  the  bargain  counter  of  world  govern- 
ment or  superstatlsm.  They  tell  us.  In  effect, 
that  It  Is  old-fashioned  to  be  patriotic,  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  outlived 
Its  usefulness,  that  It  can  no  longer  stand 
alone,  but  must  surrender  Its  sovereignty — 
Its  national  integrity — and  become  a  subor- 
dinate element  in  a  dreamed-up,  utoplaa 
supernatlon. 

They  would  destroy  the  house  rather  than 
patch  the  leaks  In  the  riKif.  They  single  out 
and  accentuate  the  weaknesses  In  our  sys- 
tem. They  plajr  upt)n  fear  of  the  atom  bomb, 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  or  the  bacterlolo^-cul 
weapons  which  might  be  used  by  an  ag- 
gressor nation  of  the  future. 

Their  slogan  U  there  must  be  world  guv- 
ernment  now — else  destruction. 

It  U  regrettable  that  the  legislatures  of 
22  of  our  States  were  taken  In  by  this  w  >rld 
federulUt  pig-ln-a-poke  scheme.  They 
bought  It  siKht-unsecn,  but  largely  through 
the  militant  efforts  of  the  VFW  and  B<}me 
other  patriotic  groups,  three  of  them— Grcr- 
gla,  California,  and  Rh(xle  I.<ilai>d  -have 
found  that  what  they  bought  was  no  bar- 
gain, and  have  rescinded  their  approval. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars'  battle  on  world  federalism 


has  Just  begun.  We  have  set  u  >  machinery 
within  our  organization  to  c:.rry  on  the 
fight,  and  we  are  determined  that  no  re- 
source at  our  command  will  I  e  spared  In 
acquainting  the  American  people  with  the 
kind  of  bitter  medicine  th(  supersiate 
crowd  Is  brewing  for  them. 

On  this  Loyalty  Day.  the  Vetcrana  of  For- 
eign Wars,  through  Its  one  ar  d  a  quarter 
million  overseas  veterans,  rede  llcates  itself 
to  the  noble  task  of  making  den  ocracy  a  liv- 
ing, virile  force,  not  alone  In  this  country, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

In  proclaiming  Loyalty  Day  Ir.  the  State  of 
New  York,  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dev  ey  declared: 
■  For  several  decades,  the  first  day  of  May  In 
each  year  has  been  preemptec  by  subver- 
sive groups  dedicated  to  the  d  ;structlon  of 
freedom.  So  far  as  these  gro  ips  are  con- 
cerned, May  Day  has  been  virtu;  lly  disloyalty 
day." 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  W;.rs.  with  the 
support  of  all  who  love  freedom,  is  deter- 
mined that  no  shameful  record  of  disloyalty 
shall  mar  the  pages  of  this  Na-  ion's  history. 


Midcentury  White  House  Conference  for 
Children  and  You  h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"  OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  resident  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Seldon  M.  Krugcr,  of  Newark,  has 
been  named  to  the  advisoiy  council  on 
youth  participation  for  th«!  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  December  3.  1950.  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Miss  Ruth  Scl.aflcr,  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  who  has  be'  n  namf^d  by 
the  President  to  the  national  committee 
of  the  conference,  have  wiitten  a  most 
interesting  paper  dealing  with  the  youth 
participation  phase  of  the  conference. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  conferences  in 
which  youth  themselves  will  actively 
participate.  This  article  is  worthy  of 
reading  by  all  citizens,  and  I  am  there- 
fore placing  it  in  the  Record: 

Midcentury   Whiti  House  CoNFTRENcr  ro« 

CmuJRE.N  AND  Youth 
(By  Seldon  Kruger,  member.  Advisory  Coun- 
cil   on    Youth    Participation,    and    Ruth 
Schaffer,   member.   National   Commission) 
President  Truman  has  called  a  Midcentury 
White   House   Conference  on   Children   and 
Youth.     This  conference  will   be   the   fifth 
In  a  series  of  such  conferences   under   the 
sponsorship  of  the  President  of  the  United 
btntes  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  midcentury  conference  will  base  Its 
concern  for  children  on  the  primacy  of 
spiritual  valUM.  democratic  practice,  and  the 
dignity  find  worth  of  every  Individual.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  purpose  of  the  conference 
shall  be  to  consider  how  we  can  develop  In 
children  the  mental,  em'>tlonal.  and  spiritual 
qurilitlen  essential  to  individual  happiness 
and  to  responsible  citizenship. 

TO     ACHZIVK    THCSK    COALB 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals  the  mid- 
century While  House  conference  shall— 

(u)  Bring  t.igether  In  usable  form  perti- 
nent knowledge  related  to  the  developmcul 
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of  children  snd  Indicate  areas  In  which  fur- 
ther krowlecl-^e  I.'  needed. 

(b)  Examine  the  environment  In  which 
children  are  growing  up.  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining Its  Influence  upon  them. 

(c)  Study  the  ways  In  which  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  the  law.  welfare 
agoncles  and  other  social  Institutions,  Indi- 
vidually and  cooperatively,  are  serving  the 
needs  of  children. 

(di  Formulate  throueh  cooperative  efforts 
of  laymen  and  specialists,  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  parer.tal,  environmental, 
and  Institutional  Influences  on  children. 

(el  Suggest  means  whereby  these  pro- 
posals may  be. communicated  to  the  people 
and  put  Into  action. 

coMMrrrtEs  creatb) 

Four  technical  and  special  committees  as- 
sume responsibility  for  speclflc  areas  as- 
signed by  the  national  committee.  In  ad- 
dition, four  advLscrj-  councils,  including  an 
advisory  council  on  youth  participation, 
through  their  various  channels.  In  the  de- 
termination of  jxillcy  and  program  for  the 
conference.  This  structure  is  utilized  also, 
to  disperse  Information  about  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  provide  means  for  meaningful 
follow-up  work. 

The  national  committee  has  set  the  date 
of  the  conference  for  December  3.  1950,  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    YOtTTH    PAiTICIPATlON 

Of  particular  interest  is  youth  participa- 
tion in  the  conference.  Since  tho  American 
Youth  Commission  report  In  1940.  no  na- 
tional report  on  the  status,  problems,  needs 
of  young  people  has  teen  published.  The 
biggest  concern  of  young  jjeople  today  seems 
to  be  that  of  finding  a  place  In  their  com- 
munity and  this  complex  world. 

Youth  must  be  prepared  to  make  decisions 
about  education,  vocation,  marriage,  and 
parenthood;  they  must  choose  between  many 
conflicting  values  In  our  society:  they  are 
concerned  about  peace,  and  fear  the  futtire. 
In  order  to  become  the  kir.d  of  adult  citizens 
our  world  needs  they  must  be  mature,  stable, 
resjwnslble  Individuals.  Young  people  to- 
day must  have  opportunities  to  learn  to  take 
responsibilities,  and  must  be  given  these  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  are  ready  to  assume 
them. 

The  aim  of  the  AdvLvjry  Council  on  Youth 
Participation  Is  to  achieve  the  most  real  and 
effective  participation  of  school-  ard  out-of- 
school-age  ycuth  in  the  midcentury  White 
House  conference. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion Ave  young  people  have  been  invited  to 
serve  on  the  national  committee  and  on  Its 
subcommittees.  These  members  were  choeen 
from  coordinating  councils  through  which 
they  can  channel  Information  and  knowl- 
edge about  the  White  House  conference,  and 
from  which  they  can  gather  youth  opinion. 

Through  the  national  youth  serving  organ- 
izations young  people  contribute  to  the  con- 
ference 

Youth  Is  represented  on  most  of  the  State 
and  local  committees. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Youth  Partici- 
pation will  afford  other  means  by  which 
young  people  may  be  represented  In  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  conference. 

On  Marrh  23-34.  1950,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil on  youth  participation  met  at  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
order  to — 

(a)  Recommend  means  for  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference. 

(b)  Develop  principles  for  and  methods 
of  youth  participation  in  State  and  local 
White  House  Conference  committees. 

(c)  Establish  channels  for  the  distribution 
of  youth  of  hlgh-schocl  and  out -of -school 
ages  to  the  Midcentury  White  House  Confer- 
ence. 


(d)  Iritenn-et  the  significance  of  Joint 
planning  of  adults  and  youth  In  the  areas 
of  mutual  concern. 

Representatives  from  23  national  youth 
membership  organizations  and  youth  divi- 
sions of  national  organizations  attended. 
Each  organization  was  permitted  to  send 
three  youth  members  in  addition  to  one 
adult  adviser.  The  ycuth  members  were 
selected  by  their  agency  cr  organization  on 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  As  a  member  of  the  constituency  of  the 
agency. 

2.  B^ing  between  14  and  21  years  of  age. 
This  age  range  was  Intended  to  Include  high- 
school,  out-of-9Chool  working  youth,  and 
college  ycuth. 

3.  Availability  to  assurr.e  continulnsr  re- 
eponsibillty  for  the  duratl<m  of  the  advisory 
council. 

4.  Ability  to  contribute  to  the  task  of  the 
council  and  ability  to  repnsent  young  people 
In   their  agency  and  community. 

5.  Of  a  responsible  po6..tion  within  their 
own  youth  organization  ir.  order  to  commu- 
nicate their  associates'  Interests,  as  well  as 
their  own. 

The  advisers  who  accompanied  the  dele- 
gates were  either  a  staff  member  of  their 
particular  organization  vrlth  responsibility 
for  working  with  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21  or  a  lay  meml)€r  of  the  organi- 
zation responsible  for  you'  h  programs  in  the 
agency.  The  advisers  are  i jci>ected  to  assume 
continuing  responsibility  for  the  diu'aticn 
of  the  conference  and  the  follow-up. 

As  a  vital  part  cf  the  advisory  council 
meetin".  the  delegates  discussed  in  four 
groups  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  can  high-school  and  out-of -school 
youth  contribute  to  the  fO':us  on  the  primacy 
of  spiritual  values,  democratic  practice,  and 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  «.'very  Individual? 

2.  What  kind  of  home,  school,  church, 
neighborhood,  and  leisure  time  relationships 
develop  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
qualities  essential  to  Individual  happiness 
and  responsible  citizenship? 

3.  What  recommendations,  out  of  a  dtsctis- 
Blcn  of  questions  one  and  two  ( above  i,  does 
this  advisory  council  make  for  further  con- 
sideration at  the  December  3  meeting  of  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth? 

Prom  these  discussions  came  many  sug- 
gestions, which  were  put  into  the  form  of 
recommendations.  The  reccMnmendations, 
as  approved  In  general  session  of  the  coun- 
cil on  youth  participation,  are  that  the  Mid- 
century White  House  Conference — 

1  Study  and  explore  ways  to  stregthen 
and  enrich  family  life; 

2.  Place  emphasis  upon  spiritual  values  as 
motivation  for  otir  actions  as  individuals 
and  groups  In  society: 

3.  Consider  the  needs  of  working  youth  as 
well  as  finding  ways  for  their  active  partici- 
pation In  the  conference  and  Its  work: 

4.  Be  concerned  with  those  things  In  life 
that  make  for  security  of  individuals; 

6  Be  concerned  with  the  civil  rights  a« 
basic  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  AmerU 
can  community: 

6.  Reccgnlze  that  community  life  could 
be  greatly  Improved  ar.d  enhanced  to  the 
degree  thst  there  Is  group  cooperation  and 
participation; 

7.  To  explore  ways  and  means  of  provid- 
ing BUfQcient  and  trained  leadership  for 
youth  groups; 

8  Prepare  a  document  summarizing  the 
changes  In  rel.itlonshlp  between  children 
and  youth  and  adults,  and  recommend  pro- 
grams and  action  In  light  of  theee  changes; 
and 

0.  The  use  of  radio,  press,  and  televiston. 
and  other  media  be  extended  to  tell  of 
youth's  contribution  to  wholesome  commu- 
nity life. 


On  the  basis  of  experience  with  the  Youth 
AdTlsory  Council  of  the  Midcentury  White 
Hotue  Conference,  it  was  recommended  that 
similar  youth  advisory  councils  be  estab- 
lished on  the  local  and  regional  level,  so 
that  there  will  be  opportimlty  frj  niore 
yoixng  people  to  participate  In  the  Midcen- 
tury Conference.  In  addition,  to  encourage 
yotmg  people  to  work  together  and  develcp 
new  leadership,  the  Advisory  Council  urged 
the  establishment  of  youth  cotmclls.  The 
Advisory  Council  also  endorsed  the  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  problems  concern- 
ing young  people  used  by  Midcentury  Con- 
ference and  urged  that  It  be  employed  en  a 
regional  and  local  level. 

In  order  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
youth  participation  be  achieved  on  all  levels 
the  council  further  urged:  the  stimulation 
of  local  youth  councils;  that  young  working 
people  be  included  in  the  conference;  that 
schools  and  parent-teachers  associations  be 
Involved  In  planning  on  a  local  level  tea  the 
conference;  that  the  conference  help  develop 
leadership;  and  that  young  people  of  all  cul- 
tural backgrounds  be  Involved  In  the  cxan- 
ference. 

These  recommendations  were  sent  to  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Midcentury  Con- 
ference for  consideration.  The  restilts  of  the 
Midcentury  Century  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  will  have  greater 
meaning  because  of  the  positive  involvement 
of  youth.  This  is  the  first  of  the  White 
House  Conferences  on  Youth  in  which  youth 
themselves  will  actively  participate. 

Through  participation,  young  people  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  properly  function 
in  accordance  with  their  individual  capaci- 
ties. Youth  participation  enables  young 
people  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  goal. 

As  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Participation,  young  people  are  mak- 
ing substantial  contributions  to  the  total 
conference  because  of  their  status  and  ex- 
perience as  ycuth.  On  all  commdttees,  selec- 
tion of  youth  membership  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  potential  contributions  to  the 
partlciiiar  committee. 

Youth  is  able  to  offer  a  tiniqtie  service  by 
pronding  first-hand  experiences  as  youth  in 
family,  school.  Job,  and  leisiire-time  relatlon- 
shlpa.  The  ideas  of  young  people  In  these 
areas  should  then  be  considered  in  planning 
6er\-ices  for  youth.  Althotigh  suggestions  of 
youth  should  not  be  isolated,  but  should  be 
considered  along  with  all  other  suggestions 
and  recommendations. 

By  Involving  youth  In  the  conference  not 
only  Is  the  potential  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ference greater,  but  another  large  segment 
of  millions  of  people  within  the  population 
will  be  reached  as  contrlbutc»«  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  "While  the  conference  Itself 
will  take  place  In  Washington,  its  center  of 
Interest  and  action  will  extend  to  every  town 
and  vlUaee.  to  every  home  and  farm  where 
children  Uve." 


The  Hoisiaf  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  coKwicncm 

TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Un.  WOODHOU8E.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  In. 
elude  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Times.  May  13,  which  commends  the 
Connecticut    State    housing    program. 
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This  proeram  is  very  similar  to  the  mid- 
dle income  housing  program  which  un- 
fortunately uas  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  session: 
Thx  HcrsiNC  PBOGa.\M 

In  1.455  family  units  built  under  the 
S:ai.cs  bousing  pn^ram.  approximately  5.- 
800  persons  are  now  living.  Many  more 
units  *r«  under  ci.inst ruction  or  planned. 
Today's  Issue  of  the  Times  includes  several 
pages  bearing  the  news  of  houses  recently 
built  by  privat*  capital.  Connecticut  is  In- 
dMd  malLiiig  progress  Ln  relieving  the  acute 
■faortage  of  hourtng  accommodations. 

A  closer  look  at  tbe  ^orts  of  the  State 
N«»»«ng  authority  is  v«U  worth  while  be- 
cause it  is  to  that  body  that  thousands  of 
persons  look  for  solution  of  their  problem. 
Its  records  show  that  nearly  S.CXK)  units  are 
vmder  constnicuon.  This  month  and  in 
June  construcuon  of  1.500  more  units  will 
bci::n.  The  authority  also  says  its  books 
show  tiiat  of  the  $65,000,000  made  available 
by  legislation  to  moderate  rent&I  housing 
znorv  than  t63.0O0.0O0  is  new  under  signed 
assistance  agreements  with  local  bousing 
authorities. 

There  is  also  a  home  o«-nership  program 
that  the  State  housing  authority  adminis- 
lets.  Certificates  of  eligibility  for  State 
Btortgage  loans  have  been  issued  to  nearly 
7.500.  ptrsous.  In  164  cac-es.  loans  to  in- 
dividual bouse  purchasers  have  been  ap- 
proved, tnd  there  has  been  approval  of  loans 
to  enable  builders  to  start  construction  of 
388  houses.  Many  applications  in  these  two 
classifications  are  now  being  processed.  The 
authority  members  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  building  activity  is  accelerating  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  »30.6oc.OOO  available  for 
State  mortgage  loans  may  be  entirely  com- 
mitted by  midsummer. 

In  a  memorandum  from  the  authority  of- 
fice is  the  statement  that  rents  paid  by  fam- 
ilies living  in  moderate  rental  housing  proj- 
ects and  the  Interest,  I'j  percent,  paid  by 
the  families  obtaining  State  mortgage  loans 
win  return  with  interest,  all  the  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  State  to  finance  these  programs 
and  to  meet  the  cost  of  putting  the  programs 
into  effect. 

There  is  certain  to  be  considerable  public 
discussion  of  the  housing  program  dtiring 
the  coming  campaign  and  already  an  attempt 
to  discredit  it  has  begun.  Honest  and  ac- 
ctiraie  criticism  will  be  a  good  thing.  But 
two  things  should  b«  borne  in  mind.  T^e 
housing  authority  operates  within  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  assembly  from  which 
the  program  emerged  only  after  a  bitter  par- 
tisan battle.  Under  the  terms  of  that  pro- 
gram there  is  the  essential  fact  that  hotises 
are  being  built,  that  the  rate  of  construction 
Is  ince&Blng  and  that  a  lot  of  people  are  find- 
ing shelter  within  their  own  economic  reach. 


Arwed  Forces  Day  Address  by  Bon- 
ner Feilers,  Brigadier  General,  United 
States  Army,  Retired,  at  DanvJie,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OF  iM.iNo:s 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
pany with  other  communities  across  the 
land,  the  city  of  Danville.  III.,  staged  an 
Impressive  observance  of  the  first  Armed 
Forces  Day  on  Saturday,  May  20.  The 
speaker  uas  a  'native  son"  who  returned 


home  for  the  occasion  after  more  than 
30  years'  service  to  his  country  in  the 
United  States  Army,  He  is  Bonner 
Fellers,  born  In  Rid.fefarm.  Vermilion 
County,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Army  a  brigadier  general 
w  ho  had  served  his  country  in  the  world's 
battle  zones,  climaxed  by  service  with 
General  Mac.Arthur  from  Australia  to 
Tokjo.  Because  of  his  experience  and 
his  outstanding  military  career,  his  ad- 
dross  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Armed 
Forces  Day  has  more  than  usual  .signif- 
icance. For  that  reason  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House. 

General  Fellers  address,  delivered 
prior  to  a  colorful  flag  ceremony  staged 
by  Danville  Reserve  military  units  and 
the  drum  corps  of  Curtis  G.  Redden 
Post  210,  the  American  Legion,  and 
broadc.ist  by  r***ri  station  WDAN,  could 
be  read  With  profit  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  by  thoughtful  citizens 
everywhere.    It  follows: 

Commander  Horneman,  Mayor  Hicks,  my 
comrade  in  the  Pacific  war.  Representative 
Jenison,  and  friends  of  Vermilion  County,  it 
Is  wonderful  to  be  home  again.  I  have  not 
lived  in  Illinois  for  36  years.  Yet.  I  believe 
It  is  true,  that  I  have  thought  of  home  every 
day  since  I  have  been  away. 

During  World  War  II  it  fell  my  lot  to  see 
considerable  fighting.  For  2  years  I  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  some  seven  different  na- 
tionalities were  locked  in  combat  against 
the  German  and  Italian  desert  forces.  Fol- 
lowing this  assignment  I  served  in  the  Pa- 
cific where  Americans,  Filipinos,  and  Aus- 
tralians engaged  the  Japs  in  the  Jungle,  on 
the  sea.  and  in  the  sky. 

I  have  seen  the  Thirty-third  Division  fight 
in  the  Philippines.  It  is  my  fi.xed  opinion 
that  there  are  no  better  soldiers  in  the  world 
than  the  men  from  Illinois.  This  magnifi- 
cent patriotic  demonstration  here  today  is 
typical. 

During  the  first  year  I  was  with  General 
Mac.^rthur  in  the  Pacific,  I  was  in  charge 
of  GHQ  planning.  On  my  stafT  were  Navy. 
Air  Force,  marine,  and  Army  officers.  The 
problem  of  unification  never  occurred  to  any 
of  U3  becatise  among  us  cooperation  was 
complete.  In  their  intense  eagerness  to  get 
on  with  the  war.  members  of  the  planning 
group  forgot  the  services  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Our  operations  Involved  use  of  air, 
ground,  and  sea  forces  in  closely  knitted 
teams.  The  success  of  each  of  the  services — 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force — depended  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  two.  There  was 
never  one  single  instance  in  which  the  co- 
operation was  lacking.  Each  arm  endeav- 
ored to  outdo  the  other  In  perfecting  its  as- 
signment. 

What  then  Is  this  problem  of  unification 
and  why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  Its  being 
difficult  to  effect'  Unification  Is  sound  in 
principle.  Why  is  it  not  working  as  well  as 
we  had  hoped? 

The  truth  is.  In  my  Judgment,  the  trouble 
lies  at  the  very  top.  Today  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  civilian  and  mUitary  chlels 
are  permitted  to  plan  our  national  security 
without  an  over-all  concept  of  how  we  must 
fight  the  next  war.  Each  of  the  three  arms — 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force — therefore.  Is 
planning  to  fight  the  next  war  by  playing 
the  major  role. 

The  Army  is  planning  to  fight  It  out  on 
the  ground  In  Europe  by  engaging  the  full 
weight  of  the  Red  army  Thu  requires  ter- 
rific peacetime  ex^jenditures  to  get  ready- 
some  twelve  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  annu- 
ally—for  men,  tanks,  artillery,  transporta- 
tion,   cupply.    and    related    uctivitle3.     The 


Army  also  looks  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Air 
Force  for  support  In  combat. 

Likewise,  the  Navy  Is  permitted  to  plan  for 
the  next  war.  envisaging  Itself  in  the  lead- 
ing role.  The  Navy  dreams  of  engaging  the 
Red  air  forces  and  of  bombing  the  war  in- 
stallations of  the  enemy  from  planes  based 
on  supercarrlers.  This  requires  a  number  of 
supercarrlers — worth  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars each — in  order  to  create  the  necessary 
sea-air  team  which  is  essential  If  the  Navy 
Is  to  retrieve  its  former  role  as  our  first  line 
of  defense.  To  fulfill  this  role  the  Navy 
needs  some  $10,000,000,000  annually. 

The  Air  Force  also  is  permitted  to  plan  to 
play  the  lead  should  war  come.  It  must  do 
strategic  bombing  to  knock  out  Russia's  war 
potential.  It  must  provide  tactical  air  sup- 
port for  Allied  troops  In  Europe,  lest  they 
be  destroyed  by  the  Red  air  force.  It  must 
defend  Allied  air  bases  beyond  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States.  It  must 
defend  Alaska.  As  you  know,  since  Russia 
has  the  atomic  bomb  and  long-range  bombers 
of  the  B  29  type,  our  cities  are  now  threat- 
ened with  destruction  for  the  first  time  since 
1812.  If  the  next  war  comes,  we  shall  be 
bombed  here  at  heme.  We  could  have  the 
best  Army  and  Navy  In  the  world  and  they 
would  be  powerless  to  defend  us  from  air 
attack.     Only  air  power  can  do  this. 

As  a  result  of  this  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  planning  In  which  each  intends  to 
play  the  major  role,  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense has  skyrocketed.  The  last  national 
defense  budget  submitted  was  $32,000,000,000 
before  It  was  pared  down  to  less  than  half 
this  amount. 

It  Is  the  policy  to  spilt  the  budget  almost 
equally  three  ways  so  that  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  have  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  to  spend.  This  arbitrary  division 
has  become  known  as  the  balancing  of  our 
forces. 

But  does  this  dollar  balance  give  true 
combat  balance?  Would  it  not  be  more 
effective  to  balance  our  forces  against  our 
potential  enemy?  Russia  is  Immeasurably 
strong  on  the  ground.  We  cant  defeat  her 
in  Europe  any  more  than  Napoleon  and  Hit- 
ler could  defeat  her.  We  know  that  Napo- 
leon lost  half  a  million  men  and  Hitler  lost 
5.000.000  men  against  Russia  and  that  Ijoth 
failed.  Why.  then,  should  we  not  avoid 
ground  combat  with  the  Red  army  and  plan 
to  defeat  Russia  by  another  means? 

We  have  the  best  Navy  In  the  world.  It 
is  essential  that  we  keep  it  the  best.  So 
long  as  we  have  the  Navy  the  Red  army  can 
never  be  brought  to  9ur  shores.  But  the 
Navy  cannot  deliver  the  knock-out  blow 
against  Russia  because  deep  within  Russia's 
borders  she  has  all  the  resources  needed  for 
modern  war.  From  the  sea  Rtissia  is  un- 
blockadeable.  Since  neither  the  ground  nor 
the  sea  forces  can  win,  we  must  strengthen 
our  air  power  in  time  of  peace  so  that,  if  war 
comes,  we  shall  have  mastery  of  the  air. 
Russia's  eternal  allies  of  distance,  winter! 
and  manpower  are  impotent  against  air 
power. 

The  question  arises:  Can  we  defeat  Russia 
by  air  assault?  I  am  convinced  that  we  can. 
We  have  the  example  of  Japan.  The  dough- 
boy and  the  marine  and  the  sailor  and  the 
air  men  all  played  heroic  parts  In  the  last 
war.  Credit  for  ( ur  brilliant  victories  is 
fairly  evenly  divided.  It  was  a  well-inte- 
grated team  which  gave  us  success. 

But  if  you  ask  a  Jap  why  Japan  surren- 
dered, he  will  tell  you  that  52  Japanese 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  air  attack  before 
the  atomic  bombs  were  dropped.  He  will 
tell  you  that  he  surrendered  because  his 
people  were  sick  of  bombing  and  preferred 
surrender  to  total  destruction  from  air 
strikes.  If  this  was  true  in  Japan,  is  it  not 
logical  to  conclude  that  Russia  might  sur- 
render for  the  same  reason? 

To  the  unbiased  student,  therefore.  It  Is 
clear  cur  only  hops  of  victory  against  Russia 
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lies  In  a  peacetime  Air  Force  capable  of 
achieving  immediate  mastery  of  the  air 
should  war  come.  Once  we  build  this  air 
power,  the  likelihood  of  war  is.  indeed,  re- 
mote. Yet  our  Government  Is  spending  more 
than  $14,000,000,000  this  year  and  we  are  not 
getting  true  military  security.  This  is  an 
especially  dangerous  situation  In  view  of 
our  aggressive  foreign  policy. 

Cur  prccram  In  Europe  cannot  possibly 
prevent  the  Red  army  from  overrunlng 
France.  This  fact  Is  well  known  among  top 
military  leaders.  We  should  content  our- 
selves with  sufficient  equipment  for  our 
allies  to  prevent  civil  war.  We  can't  afford 
the  assistance  we  have  premised  Europe  and 
we  should  adjust  otir  present  policy  so  as  to 
save  a  billion  dollars  this  year.  Something 
like  thirty  to  fifty  billion  dollars  can  be 
Baved  from  cur  entire  European  program  if 
we  do  the  sound  thing  milltarUy  and  aban- 
don it. 

As  things  now  stand,  we  are  headed  for 
trouble  in  Europe.  Since  our  Army  can't 
»-in  against  Russia  on  the  grotind  and  our 
Navy  cannot  deliver  the  knock-out  blow,  we 
should  pare  down  our  appropriations  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  thereby  make  sufficient 
money  available  for  the  Air  Force — and  I  am 
a  ground  officer  making  this  recommendation. 

True  unification  cannot  be  effected  until 
we  adopt  an  over-all  strategic  concept  which 
wt'l  be  effective  In  deterring  war  and  enable 
us  to  win  should  It  come.  This  formula  is 
very  simple.  It  is:  The  best  air  force  In 
the  world  supported  by  an  adequate  army 
and  navy.  It's  the  phrase  "supported  by" 
which  our  leaders  refuse  to  insert  into  the 
concept.  But  until  this  is  done  unification 
canno-  be  achieved  and  '.rue  national  defense 
will  be  lacking. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  unification  Is  not 
held  up  by  the  GI  nor  by  the  officers  under 
whom  lie  serves.  Rather  it  is  held  up  be- 
cause otir  very  top  leadership  has  failed  to 
prescribe  the  correct  strategy  for  our  na- 
tional security.  It  Is  high  time  this  tragic 
situation  is  corrected.  Until  it  Is  corrected 
the  danger  of  war  is  very  great.  UntU  it  is 
corrected  we  cannot  solve  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  s  a  problem  which  will  not  be  re- 
solved until  the  American  people  make 
known  their  will  to  our  leaders. 


Senatorial  Battles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  Ucgislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Parmer,  well  knovra 
Washington  correspondent.  Mr.  Par- 
mer's comments  concerning  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thom.asI,  represent  a 
well-earned  and  merited  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  an  honored  states- 
man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parmer  From  Washinctoh 
(By  Charles  Parmer) 

The  senatorial  battles — even  more  than 
the  House  fights — this  year  show  a  striking 
trend  both  within  the  parties  and  tMtween 
the  parties:  a  trend  toward  liberalism. 


Most  significant  were  two  primary  results 
within  the  past  fortnight;  In  States  where 
the  RepubUcan  Party  is  powerful,  and  the 
reactionary  element  Is  supposed  to  rule,  yet 
liberalism  won  out  over  reactionaryism. 

James  Duff  was  given  little  chance  to  win 
the  Republican  senatorial  nomination  over 
Grundy's  machine  candidate  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  he  did  it  nicely. 

In  Oregon  eastern  money  was  poured  In 
"by  the  ton"  to  beat  the  forward-thinking 
Wat.ve  Morse.  He  defeated  his  Republican 
reactionary  foe  by  3  to  1,  for  the  senatorial 
nomination. 

Those  two  were  Interparty  fights;  each 
man  now  will  face  a  Democrat  In  the  elec- 
tions, but  the  results.  In  two  such  widely 
separated  States,  show  a  decided  liberal 
trend. 

The  next  big  battle  looms  in  Utah.  The 
f.ght  will  be  to  reelect  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  statesmen:  Senator  Elbest  D. 
Thcmas — "Thomas  of  Utah,"  as  he's  known 
here  and  abroad.  (At  the  moment  he  has 
no  Democratic  opponent  in  the  primary.) 

Big  eastern  interests  make  no  bones  about 
It — they  wish  an  ultraconservp.tive  reaction- 
ary, and  for  2  years  e.nd  more  those  interests 
h'.ve  been  building  up  one  Wallace  Bennett. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers — a  group  never 
noted  for  liberal  thought.  Mr.  Bennett,  I 
understand,  is  against  sin. 

Senator  Thomas  Is  against  sin,  too;  like- 
wise he  stands  for  and  fights  for  le^lation 
which  places  human  rights  above  massed 
property.  He  knows  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  is  based  on  the  welfare  of  its  mvUti- 
tude  of  Individuals. 

For  three  terms  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— from  1932  onward — he  has  fought  with 
all  his  great  Intellectual  power  to  make  this 
Nation  a  leader — to  provide  conditions  of 
living  and  working  which  will  bring  forth  a 
strong,  healthy,  educated  citizenry. 

He  is  the  Nation's  authority  on  Thomas 
Jefferson — whose  precepts  he  finds  so  sound 
that  he  would  transplant  them  into  today's 
needed  legislation.  Dtiring  war  days  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— he  saw  to  it  that  this  Nation's  mUi- 
tary was  the  world's  best.  After  it  was  all 
over — when  the  public  began  to  forget — it 
was  Thom.is  of  Utah  who  battled  for  the 
rights  of  the  GI's — the  ri:ht  to  an  educa- 
tion, the  right  to  his  old  Job.  If  he  wished  it. 
Elbest  D.  Thomas  made  it  embarrassing  for 
certain  Interesu  that  would  forget  what  the 
men  and  women  In  uniform  sacrifled  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  understand  their 
opposition? 

The  story  can't  be  told  yet — In  full:  It  Is 
stUl  wrapped  in  military  secrecy — I  refer  to 
his  personal  services  In  giving  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Japan  to  the  military  (in  his  younger 
days  he  had  t>een  a  missionary  there).  Top 
brass  sought  him  out  for  advice  and  counsel. 
He  it  was  who  initiated  OWI's  devastating 
broadcasts  to  Japan — taking  the  leadership 
In  the  propaganda  warfare  that  was  so  effec- 
tive. Senator  Thomas,  In  his  cfJiclal  capacity, 
saw  that  ethers  got  the  ribbons  and  the 
medals — his  reward  was  the  satisfaction  of 
serving  well  his  native  land. 

He's  served  as  Amercan  delegate  on  more 
foreign  missions,  I'd  say,  than  any  living 
official  •  •  •  abroad  he  ranks  as  one  of 
the  ii^orld's  statesmen. 

At  this  critical  hour  we  must  keep  at  the 
wheel  of  Goveriunent,  Individuals  with  world 
outlook  and  practical  experience  in  global 
affairs — as  well  as  with  a  realistic  grasp  ot 
problems  on  our  domestic  front. 

Thomas  of  Utah  typifies  the  highest  type 
of  public  service — free  from  self-interest. 
fearless  In  standing  for  what  he  holds  Is 
right — here  In  Waahlngton — where  his  value 
la  known — the  prayer  is  for  Utah  to  send 
back  to  the  United  States  Senate  Xlkkt  IX 
Thomas — American  statesman. 


Tkc  Road  Back  to  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  PPJCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  iba 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch : 

An  Appeal  Renewed 

Under  the  heading,  ""The  read  back  to 
America."  the  'Washington  Post — one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  constructive  of  American 
newspapers — has  presented  Its  readers  with 
an  analysis  and  proposal  concerning  the 
"evil  atmosphere"  which  has  descended  on 
this  country.  "For  weeks."  says  the  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  the  National  Capital  "has 
been  seized  and  convulsed  by  a  terror." 

The  Washington  Pest's  proposal  to  get  the 
country  back  on  the  right  road  Is  for  the 
appointment  of  a  "Commission  on  National 
Security."  This  Commission,  which  would 
lift  the  issues  above  partisan  politics,  "would 
elevate  the  current  debate"  and  "catalyze  the 
decencies  of  America." 

Tr.e  Post-Dispatch  Is  glad  to  call  attention 
to  the  Washington  Post's  editorial.  As  many 
Of  our  readers  wUl  remember,  the  Post-Dis- 
patch proposed  the  appointment  of  Just  such 
a  national  commission  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Otir  editorial,  America's  Grave  Need,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  cartoon  entitled 
"Reckless  Winds,"  appeared  Sunday,  June  26, 
1949.  Deploring  the  wild  abandon  with 
which  epithets  such  as  "Red,"  "disloyal," 
"spy,"  and  "traitor"  were  being  thrown 
around,  we  said: 

"The  gravest  single  need  In  the  United 
States  today  Is  for  a  national  evaluation  of 
this  tangled  problem — a  coldly  factual  evalu- 
ation without  favor  and  without  bias. 

"To  this  end.  the  Post-Dispatch  proposes 
that  the  President  appoint  a  commission  of 
outstandinL',  qualified  citizens  to  make  an 
early  report  to  the  American  people  on  the 
confusing  elements  of  Communist  activities 
and  the  means  of  combating  them. 

"Such  a  report  by  such  a  commission  could 
perform  a  brilliant,  patriotic  service.  It 
might  well  decide  how  the  United  States  Is 
to  preserve  its  historic  reliance  in  the  great 
freedoms  that  have  been  ours  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  this  day." 

Although  the  commission  we  proposed  was 
not  appointed,  extracts  of  our  editorial  were 
reprinted  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  other  newspapers  at  the  time.  Thus,  the 
Idea  at  least  gained  ctirrency.  But  If  the  pro- 
posal was  sound  then.  It  Is  even  better  now, 
after  the  damage  done  by  the  McCarthy  per- 
formance. 

We  applaud  the  Washington  Post  for  Its 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  appointment  of  a 
national  commission  and  herewith  renew  our 
own  appeal  to  the  President  to  meet  this 
grave  need. 


Racial  DUcrimiiiatioa  in  Bowiiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  vtacnriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  {le^lative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.   NEELY.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Victory  for 
Pair  Play  in  Bowling  and  Democracy." 
which  apptarcHl  m  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  on  Friday.  May  19.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
u-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

V:cTO»T  roa  Fais  Plat  im  Bowi.ikc  ajto 

DZMOCSACT 

Decision  of  tbe  American  Bo^vling  Congress 
last  week  ta  eliminate  the  "wh-.tos  cnly" 
clause  from  Its  bylaws  was  a  victory  for  rtPht 
and  1'Jstlce.  It  was  also  a  rlctory  for  various 
prcups  Rcd  orranizatlons  u-alch.  spear- 
headed by  the  United  Auto  Workers  unlcn. 
arotijsd  public  cpmion  so  £rer.tly  that  the 
ABC  hed  no  other  logical  course  to  lake, 
eiicept  to  end  its  discrtmlnatory  policy. 

Minnrscta  may  well  be  proud  cf  the  part 
It  played  In  bnnnng  about  the  new  policy. 
It  furnl:;hcd  cciura;::eous.  far-sighted  Senator 
Huwnrr  H.  'Evzifnaxr,  who  as  mayor  and  later 
Senator,  served  as  cochairmen  cf  the  Na- 
tional Ccnimittee  for  Pair  Play  In  Bowling. 
It  supplied  the  Minnesota  State  NAACP 
whoM  appccl  to  attorney-general  J.  A.  A. 
Eumquist  trcught  about  a  thref  t  to  obtain 
an  Injur  ction  against  Che  holding  of  the 
1951  tournament' in  St.  Paul.  Its  two  hu- 
man riehu  groujM.  the  St.  Paul  Council  en 
Human'  Relations  and  the  Minneapolis 
Mayor's  Council,  helpt-d  organize  two  of  the 
first  chapters  on  Fair  Play  in  Bowling,  the 
group  v.hich  has  spfarheaded  the  attack  on 
ABC  policy. 

Minnesota  furnished  many  examples,  such 
•s  the  Minneapolis  Jaycces  who  not  only 
furnished  ths  local  leader  for  the  Committee 
on  Pair  Plav  in  Charles  Hva&s.  but  changed 
Its  byliws  to  that  bowling  under  ABC  aus- 
pices was  ImpcEsiole. 

Minnesota  contributed  a'.so  the  results  of 
the  Minneapclis  Star  and  Tribunes  Minne- 
sota Poll  which  gave  ttrong  evidence  that 
Mlnnesotans  by  and  large  were  in  favor  of 
abolition  of  the  un-American  rule  In  the 
AEC.  The^e  results  along  with  the  threat 
of  the  State  attorney-general's  office  to  take 
court  action  may  have  been  the  straw  that 
broke  the  ABC  camel's  back. 

Minnesota  furnished  Pat  Whelan,  whose 
union  of  bowling  alley  pin  setters  was  loud 
In  denunciation  of  the  ABC  "whites  only" 
law.  ThiB  group  wculd  have  been  a  key 
group  to  make  the  ABC  see  the  light  in  e%'ent 
the  offensive  bylaw  was  not  erased. 

It  is  of  course  Impossible  to  recount  all 
of  the  manifestations  which  brought  about 
ABC  capitulation  but  no  comment  would  b« 
correct  unless  organized  labor  as  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Auto  Workers  was 
given  top  credit.  The  UAW  first  challenged 
the  ABC  policy  openly  in  Buffalo  several 
years  ago  when  Negro  members  of  its  bowl- 
ing teams  were  barred  from  participa.ion 
In  the  ABC  national  tournament. 

A  large  majority  of  the  white  bowlers  !n 
Minneajxjlls  and  St.  Paul  who  belonged  to 
ABC  were  in  favor  of  cleaning  up  the  by- 
laws. The  Minneapolis  NA.ACP  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Minnesota  Bowling  Associa- 
tion urged  four  Negro  bowlers  to  enter  the 
Tribune  classic  as  a  test  case.  The  men 
entered  the  tournament  by  mall  and  when 
they  appeared  for  play  those  In  charge  were 
flabbergasted  but  the  entrants  were  allowed 
to  participate.  Johnson,  the  paper's  sports 
editor,  when  queried,  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  ABC  didn't  like  it  they 
could  "lump  "  it. 

Way  out  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  bowlers  In  the 
typographic  union,  particularly  those  work- 
ing on  the  daily  paper  back  In  October,  dis- 
associated themselves  from  the  ABC  because 
of  the  objectionable  clause. 

At  the  Buffalo  tournament  the  UAW  placed 
pickets  around  the  building  in  uiilch  the 
play  V  as  held.     This  was  the  first  time  that 


a  large  segment  of  the  daily  press  and  many 
cf  the  ABC  members  themselves  were  aware 
that  the  organization  was  committed  to  a 
whites-only  program. 

The  first  big  blow  to  ABC  came  when  the 
State  of  New  York  through  its  attorney  gen- 
eral took  action  to  bar  the  ABC  from  the 
Empire  State  because  of  its  discriminatory 
rules.  The  second  blow  came  when  Illinois 
State  followed  suit.  Another  body  blow 
came  when  the  New  York  American.  Hearst 
paper,  in  dramatic  f.ashlon,  canceled  its  an- 
ru.il  bowling  tournament  with  8,0C0  entrants 
bcccure  by  ABC  rules  Joe  Louis,  Jim  Thorpe. 
or  DUice  kahanamcku  would  not  be  eligible 
to  bowl. 

Bill  Corum,  sports  editor  of  the  New  YorSc 
daily,  made  this  point  In  announcing  can- 
cellaticn  cf  his  paper's  annual  tournament: 

"Any  chtimpionship  not  desisned  to  pro- 
duce the  true  champion  is  not.  and  cannot 
be.  a  true  championship.  For  that  is  the 
basic  assumption,  the  keystone,  on  which 
all  sports  are  founded.  So  that  when  any 
potential  contestant  is  tarred  by  reaccn  of 
creed,  rcce.  cclcr,  or  bias,  they  are  net  true 
sports  events,  either.  And,  most  certainly, 
Ihsy  are  not  truly  American. 

■  Whai  American,  once  he  came  to  think 
about  it,  wculd  want  to  be  the  champion 
of  any  sport  v.here  a  better  man  was  barred 
from  competition?  ' 

Almost  Immediately  r.fter  the  New  York 
America's  action,  its  sist:r  Hearst  paper  In 
Chicago,  the  Herald-Examlncr,  canceled  its 
tcurniy.  Action  cf  thc;e  tu-o  ncwrpr.pers 
focuted  the  world's  attention  on  the  ABC. 

Prior  to  the  Hearst  papers'  action  in  late 
Ftbnif  ry  a  straw  in  the  wind  was  the  com- 
ment of  Charles  Johnson,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
who  predicted  in  the  February  5  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Tribune: 

■  OfiScials  of  the  American  Bowling  Asso- 
ciaiion  might  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
now.  that  eventually,  sooner  than  they  think, 
they'll  lose  the  argument  on  di^criminatioa 
In  their  entries. 

"Tne  campaign  to  eliminate  the  color  line 
on  entrants  is  coming  to  a  head  all  over 
the  country.  One  State  after  another  is  en- 
acting laws  that  will  outlaw  practices  such 
as  prevail  in  the  ABC. 

"Already  local  governing  bodies  are  refus- 
ing use  of  municipal  buildings  for  this  gigan- 
tic tournament. 

"The  sooner  restrictions  are  lifted  In  this 
sport  the  faster  will  be  its  progress  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world." 

An  Illinois  Judge  fined  the  ABC  $2,500  for 
discrimination,  suggesting  that  It  could  with 
prof.t  change  its  racial  policies. 

The  only  religious  group  represented,  even 
unofficially,  in  the  fight  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Carow,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  fought  the  biased  ruling  for  6  years 
In  the  councils  of  the  ABC.  No  story  of  the 
victory  over  race  prejudice  in  the  bowling 
Bjjort  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
Father  Carow  who  was  really  the  pioneer 
voice  crying  in  the  AEC  wilderness. 

This  newspaper  considers  the  new  ABC 
ruling  a  credit  to  the  sense  of  falrne.ss  which 
dwells  in  the  breasts  of  most  Americans.  For 
it  was  not  overlong  after  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans had  the  facts  in  the  situation  that  the 
AEC  went  on  the  defensive  and  victory  was 
finally  achieved.  Such  evidences  of  final 
Justice  and  fair  play  give  strength  to 
democracy. 

Thus  the  wave  of  sentiment  for  fair  play 
supplemented  by  direct  action  as  In  the 
case  of  the  court  action,  helped  the  ABC 
make  a  very  wise  decision. 

Things  like  this  more  than  any  words 
which  can  be  sp^jken  makes  America  great 
and  will  keep  her  great.  In  no  other  coun- 
try that  we  know  of  does  public  opinion 
force  changes  in  such  dramnilc  fashion  for 
the     protection     of     mliiorllles.     The     ABC 


change  is  Just  another  indication  that  Amer- 
ica Is  coming  of  age.  and  many  changes  which 
must  come  will  weld  a  new  unity  a/nong  all 
Its  people  and  prepare  It  for  any  challenge 
from  without. 


The  KnaafF  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Oy  Krw   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOU32  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wedjjesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath  and  for  that  reason  I  cm  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  the 
case  of  Eilen  Knauff.  H3  has  m.ade  an 
exemplary  record  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  I  am  sure  upon  re- 
flection he  will  change  the  attitude  of 
his  Department  anent  this  Knaufl  case. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  criticism 
against  the  Dopr.rtmcnt  of  Justice  as 
Indicated  in  the  editorial  hereinafter  at- 
tached. It  docs,  however,  despite  its 
severity,  reflect  public  opinion  on  this 
case. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  unan- 
imously passed  the  bill  ofTercd  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Representative 
Fr.^ncis  W.^ltep.  of  Pennsylvania,  per- 
mitting Eilen  Knauflf  to  remain  in  this 
country.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  GI.  The 
House  unanimously  passed  the  bill,  and 
it  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Despite  this  action,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  exclude  El'.en  KnaufT  and  to 
dispatch  her  summarily  to  G.-'rmany. 
Only  a  decision  by  Justice  Jack  on  of 
the  Supreme  Court  saved  her  from  en- 
forced deportation  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  very  able  Attor- 
ney General  in  his  wisdom  and  human 
sympathy  will  force  reconsideration  of 
this  case  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  case  of  Ellen  Knauff  has  created 
widespread  publicity  as  well  as  bad  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  Department.  Edi- 
torials like  the  one  I  include  below  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  are  ap- 
pearing in  our  newspapers: 

Who  owns  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Does  it  belong  to  the  officials  who  staff  It? 
Or  does  it  belong  to  the  American  people? 

Whom  is  the  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
posed to  serve?  Is  It  supposed  to  serve  the 
employees  who  are  hired  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness? Or  is  it  supposed  to  serve  the  em- 
ployers who  pay  the  bUl— some  150,000,000 
citizens? 

These  are  not  idle  questions.  These  ques- 
tions are  gravely  pertinent  because  of  the  In- 
credible case  of  Ellen  Knauff.  Mrs.  Knauff, 
as  readers  of  the  Post-Dispatch  know,  is  the 
war  bride  of  a  combat  veteran,  who  has  been 
barred  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a 
so-called  "security  risk"  without  ever  being 
told  why. 

Consider  only  the  latest  developments  in 
this  astonishing  case. 

Late  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  United  States 
Attorney  In  New  York,  acting  for  the  Im- 
migration S-rvlce,  asked  authority  In  the 
Federal  court  (,f  appeals  for  Immediate  de- 
portation of  Mrs.  Kuauff,     This  request  was 
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refused  by  Judge  Augtutus  Hand.  Judge 
Hand  said  any  proceedings  could  wait  on 
arrival  of  the  court  decision  In  due  course — 
some  15  days. 

With  this,  the  Immigration  Service — a  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice — decided  to 
set  itself  above  the  ruling  of  Judge  Hand. 
It  ordered  Mrs.  Knauff  to  Idlewild  airjjort 
for  return  to  Germany  the  next  morning. 
The  reservation  on  the  plane  was  marked 
"no  publicity." 

If  this  was  not  In  contempt  of  court.  It 
was  at  the  very  least  flagramly  contemptu- 
ous of  Judge  Hand.  But  it  was  also  already 
flagrantly  contemptuous  of  Congress.  A 
House  Judiciary  subcommittiee  had  held  a 
hearing  to  which  It  had  brought  Mrs.  Knauff 
from  Ellis  Island  under  subpena — the  only 
way  it  could  get  to  talk  with  her.  After  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recommended 
unanimously  the  bill  to  admit  her,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  Democratic  veteran  of  the  House 
with  18  years  of  service.  Then  the  House, 
on  May  2,  passed  Mr.  Walter's  bUl  unani- 
mously. 

Only  Justice  Jackson's  last-minute  Su- 
preme Court  stay  order  saved  Mrs.  Knauff 
from  this  second  "lynch  law"  deportation 
which  the  Immigration  Service  tried  to  ram 
through.  Whatever  the  security  case  may 
be  against  this  little  survivor  of  Hitler's 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  It  cannot  possibly 
Justify  the  star-chamber  record  of  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  cannot  Justify  vindic- 
tlveness.     It  cannot  Justify  stealth. 

There  Is  no  question  that  vlndlctlveness 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  "no  publicity" 
overnight  order  to  the  airport  for  rush  de- 
portation. The  Director  of  Inamlgration  at 
New  York.  Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  gave  it  aU 
away.  When  Justice  Jackson's  stay  reached 
him  by  telephone,  Mr.  Shaughnessy  said,  "I 
was  afraid  of  that." 

What  was  the  Department  of  Justice  afraid 
of?  Was  it  afraid  to  perm.it  the  processes 
of  Justice  to  work?  Was  It  afraid  of  the 
reaction  of  citizens  who  believe  in  fair  deal- 
ing for  all?  Was  It  afraid  that  it  could  not 
get  away  with  this  Fascistlike  scheme  in  the 
light  of  duty? 

We  venture  to  predict  that  no  more  tricks 
of  this  sort  will  be  tried  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  the  Knauff  case.  After  the 
blistering  it  got  from  Justice  Jackson — a 
former  Attorney  General — the  Department 
of  Justice  doubtless  will  pay  closer  attention 
to  historic  rules  and  procedures  for  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

The  scene  now  moves  to  the  Senate,  where 
several  Knaufl  bUls  are  pending.  The  sub- 
committee consists  of  Senators  Donnell.  of 
Missouri,  and  McC.muia.v.  of  Nevada.  They 
can  and  should  help  remove  this  blot  from 
America's  case  before  the  world  by  a  prompt 
recommendation  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Meantime,  Attorney  General  McGrath 
ought  to  ask  himself  how  satisfied  he  is  with 
the  record  in  the  Knauff  case. 


Maintenance  of  Peace  in  the  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  MLT-,TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  President's  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Near 
East  has  been  released  for  publication. 


I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  Jack  K  McFaU.  dated  May  24. 
1950.  together  with  enclostire  mentioned 
therein: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,    May    24,    1950. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Representattve  MtrLrra:  In  view 
of   the   interest  you  have   expressed  in   the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East,  I  knew  you  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  President  will   release   from 
the  White  House  on  Thursday,  May  25,  at 
"11  a.  m.,  the  text  of  a  declaration  being  issued 
simultaneously  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United    States,    the    United    Kingdom,    and 
France   relating   to   the   near-eastern    secu- 
rity   situation.     An    advance    copy    of    this 
declaration  Is  enclosed  for  your  personal  In- 
formation. 

It  ij  the  belief  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  this  declaration  will  tend  to 
Incr  ase  stability  in  the  Near  East.  This 
Government  is  deeply  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
area.  and.  together  with  the  Governments 
of  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
sought  through  the  attached  declaration 
to  make  a  contribution  to  this  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K  McFall. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Declaration   bt   the    Governmi:nts    of   thk 

U.vrr£D  States,  the  Untted  Kingdom,  and 

France,  Regarding  Secijrity  in  the  Near 

East 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  having  had 
occasion  dtirlng  the  recent  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' meeting  in  London  to  review  certain 
questions  affecting  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Arab  states  and  of  Israel,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  supply  cf  arms  and  war 
material  to  these  states,  have  resolved  to 
make  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  three  Governments  recognize  that 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  all  need  to  main- 
tain a  certain  level  of  armed  forces  for  the 
purposes  of  assuring  their  internal  security 
and  their  legitimate  self-defense  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  play  their  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  area  as  a  whole.  All  applications  for 
arms  or  war  material  for  these  countries  will 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  these  principles. 
In  this  connection  the  three  Governmenta 
wish  to  recall  and  reaffirm  the  terms  of  the 
statements  made  by  their  representatives  on 
the  Security  Council  on  August  4,  1949,  in 
which  they  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
development  of  an  arms  race  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel. 

2  The  three  Governm.ents  declare  that  as- 
surances have  been  received  from  all  the 
states  In  question,  to  which  they  permit 
arms  to  be  supplied  from  their  countries, 
that  the  purchasing  state  does  not  Intend 
to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  sgainst 
any  other  state.  Similar  assurances  will  be 
requested  from  any  other  state  in  the  area 
to  which  they  permit  arms  to  be  supplied 
In  the  future. 

3.  The  three  Governments  take  this  op- 
portunity of  declaring  their  deep  interest 
In  and  their  desire  to  promote  the  establl&h- 
meut  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity In  the  area  and  their  imalterable  op- 
position to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  between  any  of  the  states  in  that  area. 
The  three  Governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would. 
consistently  with  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Immediately 
take  action,  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  to  prevent  such  Tiolatiou. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  HON.  JAMES  B.  HARE 

OP  SOXTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  speech  recently 
delivered  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Up- 
per Savannah  Conservation  District, 
held  at  Six  Mile,  S.  C,  on  Tuesday,  May 
23.  1950: 

I  am  Indeed  honored  and  extremely 
grateful  for  your  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate invitation  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  take  part  in  this  very  Important 
occaslcn.  I  well  remember  the  fall  of  1943 
wl.en  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  prizes 
to  the  winners  In  the  pasture  contest 
sponsored  by  the  upper  Savannah  River 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  coof>eratlcn 
with  various  businessmen  and  agricultural 
workers.  This  particular  event  took  place 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jim  Shirley  which  is 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Anderson. 
Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  today's  program. 
It  was  with  particular  Interest  that  I  noticed 
that  a  number  of  those  who  received  prizes 
In  1948  In  the  pasture  contest  are  today 
receiving  certificates  of  merit  for  continued 
good  soil  conservation  farming. 

The  annual  program  of  the  upper  Savan- 
nah Conservation  District  in  cooperation 
with  th  Bankers  Association  to  award  cer- 
tificates of  merit  to  farmers  who  have  done 
an  outstanding  Job  In  conserving  their  sell 
and  water  resources  is  Indeed  worthy.  It 
calls  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  here  are  farmers  who  are  not  only 
producing  quality  food  for  the  dinner  tablea 
and  fiber  for  the  clothing  on  our  backs, 
but  who  are  also  keeping  *  le  machinery  of 
our  food  and  fiber-producing  plant  In  ex- 
cellent condition  for  any  eventuality — lor 
peace  or  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  By 
practicing  soil  conservation,  we  are  safe- 
guarding the  future  of  our  children,  our 
people,  and  our  Nation  by  working  hand  In 
hand  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  as  long 
as  we  have  prudent  husbandry  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  we  can  always  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  agricultural 
tombstones  of  a  better  day  having  passed 
because  that  better  day  will  always  be  in 
the  future. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  commend  the  Bank- 
ers Association  and  businessmen  for  their 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  soil -conserva- 
tion practices  by  their  cooperation  In  this 
program.  The  united  and  determined  efforts 
cf  all  will  build  a  strong  America.  Events 
as  the  present  one  which  recognize  farmer 
accomplishments  in  conservation  farming 
must  indeed  warm  the  hearts  of  all  con- 
servation leaders  and  especially  the  district 
supervisors  of  the  Upper  Savannah  Soil  Con- 
servation District.  The  supervisors  of  this 
district  are  fellow  farmers  who  have  been 
duly  elected  by  Interested  farmers  In  this 
district.  The  supervisors  have  given  unself- 
ishly of  their  time,  energy,  and  In  many  cases 
of  their  money  to  help  fellow  farmers  achieve 
a  better  living  and  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
Upper  Savannah  District  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  outstanding  leaders  In  the  field  of 
farming:  Mr.  J.  B.  Douthit  of  Anderson 
County,  chairman,  and  who  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  District  Super- 
Tlsors  Association:  and  his  fellow  supervisors 
are  Mr.  W.  Hugh  McGee  of  Anderson  County, 
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Mr  J  R  Nicbolscn  and  Mr  R  A  Reeves  of 
Occnec  County,  and  Mr.  L  P.  Thcraa^  oi  Pick- 
ens Countv.  All  cf  them  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  faithful  service  to  commu- 
xuty.  State,  and  Nation. 

The  Upper  Savannah  Soil  Conservation 
District  hcMs  a  un:qje  and  enviable  place  In 
the  N*2tions  ccnservation  activities.  It  vias 
about  13  years  ago  that  the  farmers  of  Pick- 
ens. Oronee.  and  Anderson  Counties  crgcji- 
l2e<l  the  Upper  Savannah  District.  It  was  the 
first  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
cecond  in  the  United  States.  At  that  llnie 
knotrledge  of  elective  soil  and  water  con- 
servation \ras  very  limited.  Consequently, 
such  an  crganlzational  move  to  encourage 
fellow  farmers  to  do  something  about  the  ex- 
pensive loss  In  crop-producing  soils  and  to 
locally  take  charge  of  a  program  to  control 
this  devastation  must  have  Indeed  chal- 
lenged the  Imagination  of  net  only  the  lead- 
ers m  that  movement  but  also  cf  those  who 
merely  went  along  out  of  curiosity.  At  this 
point.  1  am  sure  that  it  will  bi  Interesting 
to  observe  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Douth^t,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Beard  of  Supervisors,  Is  the  old- 
est of  more  than  11.000  ether  superviccrs 
Uiroitghout  the  Nation's  2.300  soil-conserva- 
tion dUtricts  who  have  followed  your  leader- 
ship in  this  program.  It  Is  further  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Nicholson  Is  the 
third  oldest  supervisor  In  our  Nation. 

I  would  be  r;miss  in  any  remarks  that  I 
have  to  male  today  if  I  failed  to  note  that 
tbere  are  some  who  substantially  and  ener- 
geCieally  gave  of  their  eSorts  In  the  estab- 
Uehment  of  this  district  and  the  promulga- 
tion cf  i.s  program  but  who  are  unfonvmately 
not  with  us  today.  I  particularly  recall  a 
late  friend  and  leading  conservationist.  Mr. 
Frank  Merci.  who  with  others  foresaw  that 
the  real  key  to  successful  agriculture  is  con- 
servation farming  and  not  ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  the  scil. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  the  beautiful  scene 
or  picture  of  agrlciiitural  security  that  has 
been  painted  by  the  craftsmanllke  work  of  the 
con£ervation  farmers  In  the  Upper  Savannah 
Soil  Conservation  District.  As  I  drcve  here 
today  it  was  cbvious  that  almcst  every  other 
acre  Is  now  in  either  small  grain,  hay,  pas- 
ture, or  grass  crops.  The  strip  rotations, 
flanked  by  many  other  soil  and  water  con- 
serving measures  stood  out  as  barriers  against 
the  loss  of  food  and  fiber  producing  resources. 
Kren  the  world  renowned  five  acres  on  the 
E.  M.  Duncan  farm  which  held  the  world's 
cotton-production  record  has  now  Joined 
ranks  with  many  other  acres  in  producing 
grass  and  clover.  However,  there  is  still  pres- 
ent the  scars  of  gullies  and  other  erosion 
which  cut  cancerous  growths  In  the  face  of 
mother  earth.  This  Is  particularly  true 
because  cf  the  two-crop  system  of  cotton 
and  com  which  we  have  adhered  to  for  many 
generations.  But.  by  careful  work  and  con- 
servation farming  these  scars  cam  be  erased 
and  agricultural  security  built  In  their  place. 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  reverence  to  soli 
and  water  conserx'atlon  because  it  Is  of  prime 
Importance  to  cur  national  life.  More  and 
more  of  our  people  are  awakening  to  the  reali- 
zation that  productive  soil  is  a  llfe-glvlng 
and  llfe-Biistalning  resource — that  food 
doesn't  grow  In  tin  cans  en  the  shelf  of  the 
grocery  store  or  behind  the  counter  of  a 
restaurant  as  many  have  supposed.  People 
are  realizing  too  that  good  food  and  food  at 
a  reaionabie  price  doesn't  come  frcm  fields 
eroded  of  productive  soil  nor  does  it  come 
from  fields  riddled  with  gullies.  Many  are 
coming  to  appreciate  that  good  food  cornea 
only  from  fcirms  whose  farmers  are  tahlng 
care  of  their  land,  farming  efSlciently,  and 
who  are  holding  on  to  their  productive  soil. 

In  practically  all  cases,  these  are  farmers 
who  are  actively  supporting  local  conserva- 
tion programs — tuelr  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict program  wblcb  uses  the  technical  help  of 
the  soil  conservation  service  and  the  PMA 
conservation  program.    They  are  farmers  who 


are  cooperating  with  the  other  agencies  In  the 
agricultural  field  which  help  farmers  to 
achieve  more  efflcient  and  better  production 
such  as  the  Extension  Service,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Program,  and  other  agricultural  agen- 
cies. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  form  a  syn- 
chronized team  of  agricultural  workers  than 
to  do  so  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
local  soil  conservation  district  supervisors, 
PMA  committees,  and  Er.tcnsion  Service  spe- 
cialists. In  this  way  greater  emphasis  can  be 
placed  on  the  Job  of  conserving  soil  and 
water  reaources. 

It  Is  time  for  more  and  more  of  cur  people 
to  give  support  and  recognize  that  produc- 
tive soil  and  water  are  our  most  Important 
resources  becaiise  without  them  we  could  not 
live.  Further,  without  productive  soil  our 
standard  of  living  would  be  Infinitesimal  to 
what  it  Is  today.  We  must  remember  that 
It  Is  only  by  the  fact  that  our  farmers  are 
aole  to  produce  food  for  more  than  them- 
selves that  others  of  us  can  devote  our  labor 
to  manufacturing,  distribution,  and  other 
services  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  necessity  lor  more  and  more  support 
for  soil  conservation  work  Is  well   empha- 
sized by  a  few  statistics  which  I  shall  men- 
tion,    in  fact,   the  statistics  are   In   them- 
selves  alone  sufficient   Justification   for   the 
enlararement  of  our  local.  State,  and  Federal 
programs  for  soil  conservation.     In  1790,  Just 
ICO  years  ago.  a  very  short  time  In  the  span 
of  life  of  the  world,  the  population  of  these 
United  States  was  3.129.0C0  people.     Within 
70  years  the  War  Between  the  States  occurred 
and  at  that  time  the  population  was  in  excess 
of  31.C0O.CCO  people,  an  increase  of  eight  times 
the  original  figure.     Forty  years  later,  in  the 
year  1900.  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  date 
prior  to  which  many  of  you  were  born,  the 
population    had    increased    to    almost    76.- 
000.000.     In  other  words,  the  population  of 
our  country  had  more  than  doubled  within 
a  p3riod  of  40  years.     The  amazing  feature  Is 
that  In  the  present  year  of  1950  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country   Is   estimated  to   be  in 
excess  of  150.000.000  and  the  census  reports 
Indicate  that  such  Is  true. 

Consequently,  In  the  lifetime  of  many  of 
us  the  population  has  apain  doubled.  If  we 
can  rely  on  the  statlsilcs  and  history  of 
growth  of  our  population,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  our  population  to  almost  double  Itself 
within  the  next  50  years.  If  that  proves  to 
be  true,  we  are  going  to  have  to  almost  dou- 
ble our  production  of  food  for  our  mouths 
and  fiber  for  our  clothing.  How  can  we  do  It 
if  we  permit  our  soil  to  be  depleted.  I  am 
not  an  alarmist,  but  scientists  and  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  our  soils  tell  us  that 
the  topsoil  of  cur  country  has  been  reduced 
from  approximately  9  Inches  to  about  5 
Inches  within  the  past  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  If  that  is  true,  and  if  we  permit  that 
to  continue,  then  we  may  reasonably  expect 
our  great  Nation  to  be  a  land  of  poverty 
within  the  next  100  years  unless  greater  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  soil  conservation  and  the 
conservation  efforts  of  all  farmers  obtained. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  regarding  the  value 
of  productive  soil  in  helping  us  to  create  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  which  provides  a 
greater  Income  for  the  farmer,  the  textile 
worker,  the  filling-station  operator,  and  the 
businessman,  we  need  but  look  to  any  of  the 
many  research  results  which  show  the  differ- 
ence In  production  between  topsoil  and 
subsoil. 

A  few  years  ago  an  experiment  station  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  removed  all  of  the  topsoil 
from  a  test  plot  and  began  using  huge  appli- 
cations of  fertilizer,  manure,  lime,  plus  ex- 
cellent rotations  In  an  effort  to  see  what 
could  be  produced.  At  the  same  time  the 
Identical  treatment  was  given  to  an  adjoin- 
ing plot  on  which  the  topsoil  had  been  left 
and  another  plot  on  which  an  extra  layer  of 
topsoil  had  been  added.  The  subsoil,  unfor- 
tunately fur  the  experiment,  was  of  the  best 


15  percent  that  we  have  In  this  country. 
After  a  number  of  years  of  heavy  application 
of  fertilizer  to  the  subsoil  it  was  possible  to 
build  up  a  yield  of  corn  to  85  bushels  an  acre. 
During  the  same  period  the  plot  on  which 
topsoil  had  not  been  removed  yielded  125 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  the  plot  on 
which  an  extra  layer  cf  topsoil  had  been 
added  yielded  141  bushels  per  acre.  On  a 
dollar  basis  the  acre  of  subsoil  produced 
crops  worth  only  $337  as  compared  with  the 
crops  worth  $698  per  acre  on  the  single -top- 
soil-layer  plot. 

It  Is  mere  folly  to  Inquire  which  piece  of 
land  you  would  rather  have  or  which  one 
would  give  you  the  best  yield,  the  best  profit, 
or  which  would  allcw  ycu  to  buy  more  of 
the  better  things  in  life  for  your  family. 

Besides  being  profitable  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consum.er,  effective  soil  and  water  con- 
servation holds  an  additionally  Important 
place  in  our  national  agricultural  affairs.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  have  given  thought 
to  the  fact  that  if  every  acre  of  our  crop- 
land was  being  used  for  the  purpose  it  is  best 
suited,  what  changes  would  take  place  in  th« 
agricultural  production  picture  and  what 
would  be  the  case  of  our  present  crop  sur- 
plus problems? 

Suppose  we  take  the  1948  production  year 
as  an  example  and  look  at  the  effect  Just  on» 
soil  conser\'?itlon  practice  would  have  had — 
the  practice  of  good  rotation.  In  1948  If 
every  acre  of  cropland  in  this  country  had 
been  used  In  a  minimum  soil -conservation 
rotation  we  would  have  had  43.500.000  less 
acres  of  row  crops  such  as  cotton  and  corn, 
and  28.500,000  less  acres  of  small  grain  such 
as  wheat  and  oats.  That  land  would  have 
been  in  hay  and  pasture  crcp3,  and  the 
forage  would  have  been  used  to  feed  more 
livestock  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand. 
The  most  important  fact  is  that  we  would  not 
have  had  a  surplus  problem  anything  like  we 
have  today  in  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and 
other  crops.  Consequently,  without  such  sur- 
plus there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

The  more  we  study  the  effects  of  a  gocxl 
soil-conservation  program  the  more  obvious 
It  becomes  that  such  a  program  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  has  ever  happened  in 
our  Nation.  Effective  soil  and  water  con- 
servation does  much  more  than  Just  protect 
our  soil  and  water  resources  although  that 
Is  very  worth  while  and  necessary.  It  en- 
courages and  makes  possible  diversified  pro- 
duction which  will  result  In  less  production 
of  the  crops  now  causing  our  surplus  prob- 
lems and  which  will  eventually  lead  to  lower 
farmer  Income. 

A  survey  conducted  on  216  South  Carolina 
farms  whose  farmers  are  cooperating  with 
the  soil-conservation  districts  show  exactly 
what  happens  when  conservation  farming  is 
used.  These  farms  average  about  300  acres 
each.  Before  conservation  farming,  these 
farms  had  about  10.000  acres  planted  to  ':orn 
and  about  10,500  acres  planted  to  cotton. 
After  the  conservation  programs  got  under- 
way, the  acreage  of  corn  was  reduced  to 
7.000  and  the  acreage  to  cotton  to  about 
8.000  acres.  A  reduction  of  approximately 
18  to  20  percent  in  each  case.  With  this  re- 
duction the  production  of  the  number  cf 
bush?ls  and  the  number  of  bales  remained 
Just  about  the  same.  But.  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  each  bushel  and  each  bale  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  consequently,  resulted  in 
greater  profit  to  the  farmer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  acreage  planted  to  hay  and  pasture 
crops  increased  by  72  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  increased  50  percent  and 
that  of  beef  cows  150  percent.  That  Is  the 
t>'pe  of  land  use  changes  taking  place  In  all 
of  the  33  soil  conservation  districts  In  South 
Carolina. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  question  why  the 
Nation  looks  favorably  upon  its  soil  conser- 
vation districts  and  the  Job  they  are  doing 
as  well  as  all  of  the  other  governmental  agen- 
cies Interested  In  soil  conservation.    That  is 
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why  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  national 
debt  of  more  than  $256,000,000,000  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  the  great 
need  and  Importance  to  appropriate  rufla- 
clent  money  to  help  farmers  conserve  their 
productive  foil  and  water.  Even  in  view  of 
the  necessity  to  cut  governmental  expendi- 
tures the  Congress  Increased  the  appropria- 
tion lor  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
other  governmental  services  engaged  In  a 
similar  enterprise  in  order  to  continue  to 
give  technical  help  to  the  farmers  for  the 
preservation  of  cur  greatest  natural  resource. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  value  of  the 
PMA  conservation  payment  program,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  end  other  services  by  retarding 
many  stalwart  attempts  to  drastically  reduce 
their  appropriation.  This  is  the  case  because 
the  Congress  realizes  that  the  Nation's  agri- 
culture is  its  No.  1  industry  and  should 
not  become  subservient  to  any  other  Indus- 
try whatsoever.  The  Congress  Is  frequently 
criticized  by  opponents  of  a  strong  agricul- 
ture and  much  of  the  criticism  centers 
around  the  cost  of  the  present  price-support 
program.  These  opponents  fail  to  recognize 
that  during  the  war  the  farmers  did  their 
part  In  expanding  their  lacilitles  and  pro- 
duction to  meet  wartime  needs.  To  do  this, 
farmers  had  to  invest  in  additional  ma- 
chinery and  make  other  changes  that  were 
cc.«tly  and  just  as  necessary  as  many  of  the 
alterations  and  changes  that  Industry  had 
to  make  for  the  production  of  tanks  and 
guns.  After  the  war,  while  Industry  could 
malie  its  shift  to  peacetime  production  sched- 
ule, agriculture  was  compelled  to  continue 
Its  wartime  type  of  production  In  order  to 
feed  the  peoples  of  the  world  until  their 
own  agrlcultuial  plants  could  be  put  back 
In  order.  Aerrlculture  Is  now  In  a  period  of 
reacjustmeut  from  wartime  production  to 
peacetime  production — some  half  decade 
after  the  v,ar.  Congress  recognizes  that  this 
late  shift  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer  who 
followed  his  Governments  program  In  the 
fight  for  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

Yet.  there  are  many  who  criticize  the  few 
dollars  that  the  Nation  must  spend  in  help- 
ing farmers  In  this  shift.  They  forget  that 
when  Industry  made  its  shift  to  peacetime 
production  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  about  $7,000,000,000  to  aid  In  the  con- 
version, together  with  a  great  reduction  in 
excess-prohts  taxes  for  Industry.  Helloing 
Industry  to  reconvert  was  a  good  thing  be- 
cause it  helped  to  maintain  high  Industrial 
employment  and  thereby  permitting  the  pur- 
chase of  food  and  fiber  produced  by  the  farm- 
ers ot  our  country.  But  helping  agriculture 
In  this  conversion  period  Is  Just  as  necessary 
and  equally  as  wise.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  not  to  help  agriculture  during  this 
crucial  period,  a  period  which  finds  the  in- 
come of  the  farmer  lowering  drastically  fast, 
while  the  prices  for  machinery,  seed,  and  fer- 
tilizer are  not  lowering  In  comparison. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  do  for  himself  to  help  sta- 
bilize his  income.  One  of  the  best  Is  con- 
eervation  programs  being  sponsored  by  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  which  help  to  cut 
the  cost  of  production,  use  every  acre  effi- 
ciently, and  conserve  the  productiveness  of 
each  acre.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  some  figures  on  what  the  one 
practice  of  contour  farming  alone  would  do 
to  help  farmers  reduce  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion. I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  contour 
farming  alone  saves  up  to  29  percent  of  the 
operation  time  and  at  least  23  percent  of 
tractor  fuel.  This  saving  In  power,  fuel,  and 
time  can  only  result  In  affording  the  farmer 
a  greater  pri^flt  In  the  crops  which  he  pro- 
duces. Conseciuently,  with  this  one  Illustra- 
tion I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  can  antici- 
pate what  the  savings  might  be  if  conserva- 
tion programs  are  practiced  in  an  entire 
farming  operation. 

I  knew  that  all  of  you  are  Interested  in  the 
flvX>d-cuntrol  program  which  has  been  recom- 


mended for  the  watersheds  of  the  Savannah 
River  and  which  will  be  handled  through 
your  local  soil-conservation  district.  Once 
started,  this  program  will  mean  much  to  the 
farmers  along  the  Seneca,  the  Tugaloo,  and 
Chauga  Rivers,  as  well  as  the  other  tribu- 
taries in  our  area.  Many  of  you  who  own 
bottom  land  along  these  rivers  have  found  it 
very  unprofitable  to  use  them  for  crops  be- 
cause of  the  hazardous  floods.  These  tlodds 
do  not  originate  in  this  Immediate  area,  but 
are  the  result  of  runoffs  which  occur  and 
which  are  unchecked  In  the  mountainous 
areaa  above  us.  It  is  surprising  to  reali;%  that 
the  mountain  region  Just  to  the  north  of  us 
has  the  highest  annual  rainfall  of  any  sec- 
tion in  the  continental  United  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  coastal  area  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  damage  caused 
by  Roods  and  according  to  the  news  stories  it 
would  appear  that  the  greatest  dam.age  and 
costs  occur  along  the  bi^  streams  and  to  the 
residents  of  our  larger  cities.  However,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  true.  It  has  been  reliably 
established  that  75  percent  of  all  flood  dam- 
age occurs  in  areas  such  as  Oconee.  Pickens, 
and  Anderson  Counties.  The  only  way  that 
tljis  flood  damage  can  be  controlled  or  pre- 
vented is  by  proper  soil-con&ervation  prac- 
tices by  all  of  the  people  in  any  community. 

A  fitting  illustration  of  the  foregoing 
statement  is  quite  apparent  as  we  look  off 
from  this  mountain  today  and  see  the  soil- 
conservation  farming  being  done  by  Charlie 
Maudlin,  LeRoy  Parrott,  Roy  LeMance,  Jim 
Holllday.  and  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Frank 
Merck.  When  noticing  their  practices  it  is 
easy  to  <-ce  why  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  noted  a  marked  decrease  in  the  land 
Elltation  In  Lake  Iraqueena.  It  looked  at 
one  time  as  If  Lake  Isaqueena  would  be  a 
muddy  lake.  I  am  told  th£jt  due  to  the 
conservation  farming  being  done  in  this 
community,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  lake 
promises  to  be  many  times  longer  than  would 
have  been  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
preservation  of  the  soU  and  water  from  In- 
filtrating Into  Lake  Isaqueena  can  only 
mean  that  the  soil,  seed,  and  fertilizer  are 
remaining  In  the  production  area  of  Its 
watershed  and  thereby  resulting  In  a  sav- 
ing to  the  farmers  in  this  area. 

The  benefits  of  effective  soU  and  water 
conservation  are  never-ending.  The  pro- 
gressive program  of  the  Upper  Savannah  Soil 
Conservation  District  helps  bring  this  fact 
to  life.  The  60-odd  school  teachers  from 
this  district  who  attended  Clemson  College 
for  a  period  of  3  weeks  last  summer  studying 
conservation  recognize  this  and  they  are  pre- 
paring to  do  their  part  in  teaching  our  youth, 
our  future  farmers,  that  an  appreciation  of 
the  soil  is  fundamental  to  success. 

To  insure  the  posterity  of  our  Nation  it  is 
mandatory  and  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
and  the  churches,  the  business  houses,  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  civic  and  social 
organizations,  to  accept  the  Biblical  direc- 
ts e  and  challenge  to  preserve  our  soil  be- 
cause it  is  a  Christian  directive  to  each  of 
us  to  protect  Gods  good  earth.  In  this  chal- 
lenge we  must  not  fail. 


AmerkaB  Policy  m  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  degislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced 
an  editoiial  entitled  "What  Are  We  Up 
to  in  the  Middle  East?"  which  appeared 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  published  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Are  We  Up  to  in  the  Middle  East? 

On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  cf  the  great  Hebrew  University 
Just  outside  of  JeruEalem.  President  Weis- 
main.  of  the  State  of  Lsrael.  expressed  hopes 
that  someday  "the  Jewish  and  Arab  nations 
will  to  their  mutual  benefit  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  a  belt  of  flourishing 
countries  •  •  •  where  the  people  of 
Israel  and  of  the  Arab  countries  will  co- 
operate in  harmony." 

No  doubt  Hebrew  University,  a  growing 
center  of  learning  on  Mount  Scopus,  can 
foster  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  East  about 
which  Dr.  Wetsmann  spoke  so  glowingly. 

There  are  discouraging  obstacles  at  pres- 
ent, however,  and  many  of  them  are  related 
to  the  blindly  selfish  policies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, sanctioned  by  the  United  States  State 
Department. 

Since  the  lifting  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  embargo  on  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East  last  August.  Britain 
has  been  shipping  planes,  tanks,  artillery, 
and  other  materiel  to  the  Arab  nations. 
Many  observers  in  the  unhappy  region  are 
convinced  that  the  Arab  reluctance  to  make 
final  peace  with  Israel  grows  in  proportion  to 
the  arms  received  regularly  from  Britain. 

An  Israeli  request  for  war  materiel  has 
been  rejected  by  the  United  States  on 
grounds  this  cotintry  does  not  have  enough 
due  to  treaty  arrangements  with  other 
countries. 

Defending  American  approval  of  British 
action  recently.  Secretary  Acheson  said  that 
the  arms  being  furnished  the  Arabs  were 
solely  for  keeping  internal  order.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Arab  states  must  be  armed 
to  resist  aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  Ag- 
gression from  what  source?  If  action  is  ex- 
pected from  Russia,  why  is  it  not  equally 
important  to  arm  Israel? 

Resumption  of  hostilities  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  Is  feared  as  soon  as 
the  Arabs  feel  strong  enough.  Is  this  what 
Britain  and  the  United  States  want?  The 
American  Government  boasts  of  its  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  to  democracies  threat- 
ened by  other  powers.  Yet,  in  the  case  of 
Israel,  Washington  is  evasive  and  uncoop- 
erative. 

Indecision  and  often  hyprocisy  have 
marked  the  United  States  policy  toward 
Israel.  This  has  helped  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations.  Behind  the  "sUken  cur- 
tain" of  policy  In  the  Middle  East  is  one  word, 
"oU."  Justice  and  fair  play  get  secondary 
consideration  while  the  dickering  and  deal- 
ing goes  on  for  that  commodity. 


West  Losmf  Good  Friend  in  Florida 
Confressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  uader 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Great  Falls  i.Mont.)  Tribune  of  May  21, 
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1950.  about  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
hc  Lands  Committee. 

The  West  has  had  a  tried  a  true  friend 
In  Chairman  Peterson  and  I  want  to 
expre?^  to  him  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  many  courtesies  he  has  extended  to 
the  Montana  and  Rocky  Mountain  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  to  assure 
him  of  our  deep  appreciation  for  his 
efforts  in  helpmg  to  build  up  our  part  of 
the  country. 

We  will  miss  Pete,  but  ve  will  always 
remember  him  for  the  gentleman  and 
statesman  he  is.  The  latchstring  will 
always  be  out  whenever  he  comes  to  see 
us — which  we  hope  will  be  soon  and 
often. 

The  article  follows: 

WrsT   Losing   Good   Frient)   in   Fi-Orda 

CONCKESSilAN 

Wa£Htnctcw.  May  21  —The  West  Is  losing 
one  cf  Its  best  fnends  from  Congress,  a 
Ecutherner.  this  year 

Representative  J.  Hardin  Pettsson  is  go- 
ing back  to  his  beloved  Florida  to  stay. 

For  most  of  the  last  2  years  Pttxrscn  haa 
been  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee,  which  deals  mainly  with  western 
problems,  such  as  mining,  reclamation, 
Indian  afifairs.  and  public  lands. 

Few  of  the  committee  s  bills  directly  af- 
fect his  own  State  but  colleagues  do  not 
believe  FrrnisoN  could  be  more  sympathetic 
toward  the  legislation  if  each  one  was  tagged 
"Florida  special." 

The  Public  Lands  Ccmmltt»e  generally 
handles  more  bills  than  any  other  House 
committee,  except  that  on  judiciary.  That 
means  worlt,  and  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittees, meet  almost  daily  when  Congress 
Is  in  session,  with  PrmisoN  constantly  hur- 
rying to  get  measures  before  the  House. 

An  indication  of  the  volume  of  work  Is 
8hovn:i  by  the  Record. 

8ince  the  b'^'ginning  of  this  session.  In 
January  1949.  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
has  received  650  bills.  O:  this  numb?r.  254 
Have  been  reported,  and  130  have  passed 
Congress  and  are  now  law. 

PrTTRsoN  prefers  to  let  the  westerners  on 
the  committee  decide  for  themselves  what 
new  legislation  they  want.  But.  having  de- 
cided, he  backs  them  to  the  limit.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  when  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee  refused  to  clear  measures  for 
House  action,  he  ujed  his  own  authority  as 
a  committee  chairman  to  call  them  up  on 
the  floor. 

Both  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  bills 
wm  House  nassage  in  this  fashion. 

Politics  probably  never  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  a  congressional  committee. 
Ptttr-son  is  a  Democrat,  but  under  his  lead- 
ership the  P'jblic  Lands  Committee  is  one 
of  the  most  nonpolltical  In  Congress. 

Recently  when  a  group  of  North  Dakota 
Indians  passed  a  resolution  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  Representative 
Lr3tfKE.  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. Representative  Morris,  of  Oklahoma, 
took  the  lead  in  saying  nice  things  about 
Lemkjc  at  a  committee  hearing. 

When  Fetzrson  quits  Congress  this  year, 
he  Intends  to  go  home  to  Lakeland.  Fla.,  to 
practice  law  and  spend  more  time  classify- 
ing his  collection  of  rocks. 

He  has  tons  of  rock  samples  stored  away, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  his  chief 
pleasures  Is  to  drive  out  of  Washington  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  and  add  to  his  collec- 
tion. An  Indian  tribe  once  gave  him  a  name 
which  means  "rock  hound." 

Even  tu:s  bobby  had  its  roots  in  the  com- 
miitee  work.  Eariltr  in  his  congressional  ca- 
reer PmESON  was  chairman  of  the  old  Mines 
and  Mliilns  Committee.  He  started  bring- 
ing rock  samples  to  meetings  to  add  to  the 


Interest  of  M'-mbers  who  weren't  too  famil- 
iar with  mining.  From  that  beginning,  h« 
couldn't  stop. 

The  westerners,  and  the  West,  are  going 
to  mlsa  Peterson. 


Plymouth  Local  Fights  Sam  Sweet's 
Deportation 


Mobilization  of  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSEns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  should 
like  to  include  a  very  timely  editorial 
entitled  'Mobilization  of  Morale,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  23,  1950.  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  article  follows; 

Mobilization  or  Mor.alb 

Armed  Services  Day  is  one  visible  achieve- 
ment cf  the  military  unification  program. 
We  question  whether  everything  Is  as  cozy 
as  Defence  Secretary  Johnson  Indicates. 
Much  of  the  supposed  saving  from  ending 
duplication  is  Illusory.  But  eliminating 
separate  days  each  year  for  each  service  Is 
a  genuine  gain. 

Among  the  speeches  made  to  mark  the 
day.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley's  merited  special 
notice.  Recognizing  the  damage  that  the 
1946  demobilization  of  American  power  did. 
General  Bradley  is  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  a  posture  of  alert  but 
calm  preparedness.  Opposing  both  ap- 
peasement at  the  Elbe  and  a  preventive  war, 
he  urges  Americans  to  base  their  diplomatic 
and  military  policy  on  a  recognition  that 
western  Europe  must  be  a  part  of  the  free 
world. 

General  Bradley  was  the  first  cf  American 
military  leaders  to  show  that  he  understood 
how  vital  an  American  resolve  to  help  hold 
western  Europe  was  to  the  mobilization  of 
morale  among  the  free  peoples.  For  several 
months  he  has  been  combating  the  defeatist 
belief  that  the  Continent  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  He  insists  that  Europe  must  be 
made  reasonably  secure  from  the  danger  of 
being  quickly  overrun  and  that  It  not  be 
abandoned  to  atomic  blackmail  by  the 
Soviet. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  speech 
was  an  appeal  for  stand-by  plans  for  quick 
mobilization  of  our  entire  civilian  economy. 
This  looks  like  a  direct  response  to  Bernard 
Baruch's  declaration  a  few  days  ago  that  to 
advocate  selective  service  without  Including 
plans  for  a  wartime  draft  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry was  an  Immoral  proposal.  General 
Bradley  pointed  out  that  legislation  to  give 
emergency  powers  to  the  President  would  be 
necessary.  So  long  as  Congress  would  have 
to  declare  war  before  such  authority  became 
effective,  such  legislation  should  cause  no 
great  uneasiness. 

Many  Americans  were  convinced  by  the 
last  war's  experience  that  the  freezing  of 
wages  and  profits  would  have  made  mobili- 
zation speedier,  fairer,  and  less  costly.  If 
there  should  be  another  war  the  United 
States  would  have  far  less  time  to  complete 
such  defense  arrangements.  To  provide  for 
them  ahead  of  time  Is  as  necessary  as  train- 
ing soldiers  and  making  arms.  It  would 
prove  that  Americans  not  only  see  what 
would  be  required  but  do  not  flinch  from  any 
necessary  measures. 

By  mobilizing  morale  both  at  home  and 
abroad  such  a  step  could  deter  aggression 
and  strengthen  the  defenses  of  peace. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSK! 

OF    MU  UICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other victim  of  this  wave  of  hysteria 
is  Sam  Sweet,  one  of  our  leading  and 
most  active  trade-unionists  in  Detroit. 
Sam  Sweet  is  Plymouth  Local  No.  51, 
UAW-CIO.  director  of  education  and 
compensation.  He  is  also  editor  of  the 
union  paper  and  chairman  of  the  strike 
welfare  committee. 

He  is  charged  with  alleged  naturaliza- 
tion irregularities  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  trying  to  deport  him  to  Po- 
land. I  do  not  know  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  the 
father  of  two  American-born  children, 
Louise.  10.  and  Fred.  7  years  of  age.  Sam 
is  well  liked  and  highly  respected  by  the 
members  of  Plymouth  Local  No.  51.  His 
greatest  offense  seems  to  be  that  he  has 
worked  and  fought  too  hard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  his  union. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  defense  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  fight  these 
charges  and  I  wish  them  every  success, 
I  feel  confident  that  Sam  will  be 
cleared  of  these  charges.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  bosses  have 
a  hand  in  this  per.secution. 

I  wish  to  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier  on  May  13,  1950,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Plymouth  Local  Fights  Sam  Sweet's 
Deportation 

Members  of  Plymouth  Local  51,  UAW-CIO, 
recently  reported  the  organization  of  a  Sam 
Sweet  defense  committee  whose  function 
It  Is  to  fight  the  proposed  deportation  of 
Sam  Sweet,  director  of  the  local's  education 
and  compensation  department,  editor  of  Its 
local  union  newspaper,  and  chairman  of  Its 
strike  welfare  committee. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  local  union 
spokesmen  report,  has  requested  the  can- 
cellation of  Sweet's  citizenship  for  alleged 
naturalization  Irregularities.  Sweet  became 
a  United  States  citizen  4  years  ago,  they  said, 
and  Is  the  father  of  two  American-born  chil- 
dren. Fred,  7.  and  Louise,  10.  His  case  Is 
pending  in  Federal  court  In  Detroit. 

Members  of  the  defense  committee  are 
0:en  Manley,  chairman;  Robert  Elliott,  sec- 
retary; Nelson  Perry,  Dorothy  Knight,  and 
Stanley  Bartnlckl,  financial  secret-iry  of 
local  51.  In  a  resolution  deploring  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  action,  member  of  Ply- 
mouth local  said: 

"Whereas  it  is  Individuals  like  Sam  Sweet 
who.  because  of  loyalty  to  labor's  cause,  are 
always  picked  as  a  target  by  employers  and 
their  stoolplgeons;  and  now  Sam  Sweet  needs 
our  support  more  than  ever  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  attack  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  is  no  doubt  Instigated  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp.:  Therefore  be  It 

-Hesolved.  That  local  51.  UAW-CIO  go  on 
record  reiterating  our  position  and  riow  we 
give  support  In  full  defense  of  Sam  Sweet 
and  condemn  the  Justice  Department  for  Its 
Intimidation." 

The  committee  further  pointed  out  that 
"We  have  knov.n  Sweet  since  1937  and  the 
only  crime  he  haa  committed  has  been  to 
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serve  the  Interest  of  labor,  and  not  the  bosses. 
He  has  lived  In  Detroit  since  1930  and  has 
been  respected  everywhere. 

"We  believe  that  an  attack  against  Indi- 
viduals like  Sam  Sweet  represents  a  threat 
to  every  one  of  us.  If  they  succeed  In  their 
attempt  to  revoke  his  citizenship  papers  and 
possibly  deport  him.  not  one  of  the  militant 
and  courageous  union  leaders  In  this  coun- 
try who  are  naturalized  citizens  will  be 
safe  from  persecutions  of  this  nature." 


Armed  Forces  Day  at  Rapid  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  place  in  the  Record  an  address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  delivered  at  the 
Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  on  May  20,  1950. 

The  occasion  dedicated  the  new  mono- 
lithic hangar  that  will  house  B-36  planes, 
the  largest  hangar  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  significance  of  the  occasion  was 
recognized  in  the  area  for  a  crowd  esti- 
mated at  75,000  people  were  on  hand. 
A  check  by  military  police  showed  that 
22,000  cars  went  through  the  gates.  In 
an  area  where  the  largest  city  within  350 
miles  has  a  population  of  25,000.  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  such  an  attendance 
was  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 

Such  an  attendance  gave  double  sig- 
nificance to  what  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  said,  about  the 
place  of  the  people  in  the  defense  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States. 

General  White's  address  follows: 

Remarks  by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  at 

THE  Aemed  Forces  Day  Observance.  Rapid 

CrrY  AiH  Force  Base,  Rapid  Cht,  S.  Dak., 

May  20,  1950 

Tlie  Invitation  to  speak  at  the  dedication 
of  this  new  hangar  and  at  your  observance 
of  Armed  Forces  Day  Is  one  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  Symington,  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  and  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  It.  When  his  services  were  required 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  he  asked  to  be  excused  from 
this  engagement,  both  because  he  Is  no 
longer  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  be- 
cause the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  new 
Job  have  required  him  to  cancel  all  speak- 
ing engagements  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Flnletter,  who  Is  Mr.  Symington's  suc- 
cessor OS  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was  un- 
able to  ccme  In  his  place  today  because  the 
respons'bilities  of  his  own  new  Job  have  so 
far  kept  him  from  accepting  any  speaking 
engagements. 

Both  Mr.  Symington  and  Mr.  Finletter. 
however,  have  asked  me  to  express  their  re- 
grets and  to  bring  you  their  greetings.  The 
Importance  of  Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base  is 
such  that  they  felt  as  honored  as  I  to  be  in- 
vited here.  And  anyone  connected  with  th« 
Air  Force,  or  actively  Interested  In  strength- 
ening American  air  power,  must  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  see  this  new  hangar  that  U 


being  dedicated  today,  the  largest  hangar  in 
the  United  States  and  large  enough  to  house 
two  of  our  giant  Intercontinental  B-38 
bombers. 

This  occasion  is  important  for  another 
reason  also.  Today  is  the  first  Armed  Forces 
Day  In  our  history.  Looking  back  In  later 
years,  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  pride  that 
we  were  here,  that  we  witnessed  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  enormous  hangar — 360  by  340 
feet — and  that  we  commemorated,  with  to- 
day's observance,  the  unification  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  sure  the  significance  ol 
this  occasion  will  not  be  lost  on  any  of  us. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  peop'e  who 
are  gathered  here,  among  the  many  friends 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  are  two  who  have  a 
very  special  Interest  in  this  hangar  and  In 
this  occasion.  Senator  Gurnet  and  Con- 
gressman Case  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  their  respective  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  Senator  Gurnet  Is  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well. 

Both  Senator  GtiHNET  and  Congressman 
Case  have  played  Important  parts  in  passing 
the  legislation  that  supports  the  Armed 
Forces  and  that  has  permitted  the  construc- 
tion of  this  hangar,  as  well  a.«!  other  build- 
ings and  Installations  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
They  are  Interested,  naturally,  in  seeing 
what  the  Air  Force  and  each  of  the  other  of 
the  services  Is  doing  with  funds  appropri- 
ated to  It.  They  are  Interestod,  as  all  of  us 
are.  In  observmg  the  state  of  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Because  cf  their  Inteieft,  and  the  Interest 
of  all  of  you,  the  Air  Force  is  grateful  for 
this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  Its  role  as 
a  member  cf  the  national  defense  team. 
And  I  t.-ike  this  opportunity  to  speak  In  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  on  what 
It  Is  doing  to  Justify  the  trust  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  placed  In  It. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  you,  voters  and  tax- 
payers, are  as  conscious  of  the  fact  as  we 
of  the  armed  forces,  that  each  of  the  armed 
forces — Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — is  your 
organization.  Ultimately  you  control  It, 
The  Air  Force  Is,  for  Instance,  your  Air 
Force,  not  ours,  though  we  wear  Its  uniform. 
You  vote  for  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  determine  the  scope  and  the  size  and  the 
budget  of  the  Air  Force.  You  may  not  realize 
It,  but  through  them  you  control  the  military 
strategy  of  the  United  States;  for  by  the 
size  of  appropriations  and  -^ther  laws.  Con- 
gress, which  is  your  natlon.^1  voice,  de- 
termines definitely  the  limits  within  which 
strategic  plans  must  be  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  American  ta-xpayers, 
and  all  cf  us,  In  uniform  or  not,  are  tax- 
payers, cannot  afford  to  spend  all  the  money 
all  three  services  want  In  order  to  set  up  an 
Ideal  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  There  has 
to  be  a  limit  somewhere,  and  there  must  be 
economy  everywhere.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency  and  Increased  de- 
fense. Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
which  brought  all  the  armed  forces  Into  a 
single  Defense  Establishment.  Last  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Louis  Johnson, 
ordered  that  henceforth  wc  would  not  cele- 
brate Air  Force  Day  or  Navy  Day,  or  Army 
Day,  but  that  there  would  be  one  day  of 
observance  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  armed 
forces  on  the  same  day.  That  day  Is  today, 
the  20th  of  May.  Thus  we  have  a  new  day 
of  observance  springing  from  the  new  con- 
cept of  national  security  that  has  been  de- 
veloped since  World  War  II.  That  concept 
Is  one  of  unification  Into  a  single  defense 
team  of  all  the  armed  forces  without  less  of 
identify  by  any  of  them.  The  motto  chosen 
for  this  day,  "Teamed  For  Defense."  ex- 
presses that  concept  beautifully.  It  ex- 
presses, mlltarlly,  the  same  concept  ex- 
pressed politically  In  the  motto  of  the  United 
States,  "E  Plurlbus  Unum"^ne  out  of  many. 

We  are  one  Nation  today,  and  only  one. 
But  that  Nation  has  grown  from  13  colonies 


along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  48  States 
stretching  across  the  continent,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  territories,  notably  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
that  are  separated  geographically,  though 
not  In  democratic  Ideals  or  political  ar-plra- 
tions,  from  the  48  States.  No  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  alone  can  defend  this  great 
continental  expanse  which  Is  ours.  Oaly  a 
coordinated  team  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  cf  Regular  Establishment  and  Reserve 
components,  can  guarantee  our  security  in 
this  air-atomic  age. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  re- 
quirements and  obligetions  of  the  Air  Force» 
as  a  member  of  this  unified  military  defense 
team,  It  Is  essential  that  you  be  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  roles  and  missions — the  Job, 
If  you  will— assigned  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Air  Force  la  today  our  country's  basic 
strategic   force. 

As  such,  and  as  outlined  In  the  basic  plans 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Air  Force  Is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  our  terri- 
tory against  air  attack.  It  Is  responsible  for 
supplying  the  Army  with  required  tactical  air 
6U.!port.  And  It  Is  responsible  for  launching 
the  countercffensive  against  the  heart  of  an 
aggressor  nation  to  crush  his  Industrial  po- 
tential and  to  destroy  his  capacity  to  continue 
his  attack  upon  us. 

The  Air  Force  will  receive  full  cooperation 
and  support  from  both  the  Army  and  the 
Na\'y  in  accomplishing  Its  mission.  But  tha 
rssponslbllity  for  strategic  bombing  Is  basi- 
cally ours,  and  our  budget,  oiu-  training,  our 
procurement,  and  our  strategic  plans  are 
predicated  upon  this  principle.  The  Air 
Force  accepts  the  responsibility  imposed  by 
Its  mission  and  our  structure-ln-belng  is 
prepared  to  discharge  our  responsibility  in 
a  manner  that  will  reflect  credit  on  us. 

The  wartime  accomplishments  of  our  stra- 
tegic Air  Force  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific 
are  well  known.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
we  have  Increased  considerably  the  range  of 
our  striking  capacity  and  the  destructlve- 
ness  of  our  weapons. 

The  B-36  heavy  bomber,  some  of  which 
you  see  here  now,  and  which  this  new  hangar 
will  house,  is  Itself  both  the  means  and  the 
symbol  of  that  increase  in  range  and  in 
destructlveness.  With  the  development  of 
the  B-36  speedy  ini.ercontlnent€il  warfare 
became  possible  for  the  first  time;  but  wltli 
methods  of  In-fllght  refueliiig  developed 
since  the  B-36,  even  older  and  smaller  planes, 
such  as  the  B-29  and  the  B-50,  can  be  given 
range  that  will  permit  Intercontinental  use. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  recall  the  round-the- 
world,  nonstop  flight  in  March  1949  of  the 
B-50  Lucky  Lady  II,  a  feat  made  possible 
by  four  air-to-air  in-flight  refuellngs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  flight  of  the  Lucky  Lady  n,  as 
well  as  routine  flights  of  the  B-36,  demon- 
strate otir  ability  to  carry  initial  retaliatory 
offensive  blows  sufficiently  far  as  to  reach 
within  the  heartland  of  any  possible  enemy. 

Not  only  the  range,  but  also  the  speed 
of  aircraft  has  Increased  several  times  in 
recent  years. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  standard  Air 
Force  combat  fighter,  and  F-88  Jet,  fotir  of 
which  are  here  today,  with  Its  six  machine 
guns  and  a  full  load  of  ammunition,  set  a 
new  official  world's  speed  record  for  all  types 
of  aircraft  by  flying  over  670  miles  per  hour — 
over  11.  miles  a  minute. 

Only  14  months  ago  a  six-engine  B-47 
Jet  bomber  flew  from  Moses  Lake,  Wash.. 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  a  distance  of  2,300 
miles  across  the  continent,  in  3  hours  46 
minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of  807  miles 
per  hour.  But  the  experimental  X-1  has 
been  flown  not  once  but  many  times  hun- 
dreds of  miles  per  hour  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sotmd. 

That  means  that  not  once,  but  many  tlmei, 
our  pilots  have  exceeded  760  miles  per  hour 
under  standard  conditions  of  temperatur* 
and  altitude. 
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T  think  these  achleveiTients — and  I  could 
rame  many  mcM^^ — indicate  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  facing,  and  solving,  the  problems  pre- 
sented bv  the  changed  geographic  and  stra- 
tegic situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves  In 
ths  air-aee  world. 

Our  country  has  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical abilltv  to  develop  and  prcxluce  the 
best  Air  Force  In  the  world.  Most  Americana 
believe  we  should  have  such  an  Air  Force. 
But  let  me  voice  a  word  of  warning.  To 
have  such  an  Air  Force  wlU  require  a  degree 
of  Mcrifice  bv  all  of  us. 

In  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  of  whioh 
Rapid  Citv  is  one  base,  that  need  of  sacrifice 
is  particularly  exeat,  and  the  sense  of  it 
must  be  appreciated. 

Strategic  air  operations,  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction and  dislocation  of  the  enemys 
military.  Industrial,  political,  and  economic 
Eystems.  and  the  undermining  of  the  morale 
of   the   enemys   people,   are   world-wide    in 

nature. 

The  units  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
must  not  only  be  ready,  lilie  all  military 
imlts.  to  defend  themselves,  and  us.  \-hen 
attacked;  they  must  be  ready  to  counter- 
attack  immediately  after  an  aggressive  at- 
tack is  made  And  since  that  act  of  aggres- 
sion that  could  precipitate  us  into  another 
war,  might  come  from  any  direction,  across 
any' geographic  barrier,  it  follows  that  units 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  must  train  In 
all  sorts  of  climates,  under  all  sorts'  of  con- 
ditions, and  take  long  operational  training 
flights  into  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  training  of  combat  crews  is  a  never- 
;  nding  task  which  must  be  pursued  with 
Mgor  and  consistency,  because  in  the  last 
analysU.  when  the  bomber  is  airborne  and 
on  the  way  to  the  enemy  target,  the  skill,  de- 
termination, teamwork  and  morale  of  the 
c.ew  will  In  large  measure  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  mission. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  point  where  con- 
ditions on  the  ground,  right  here  at  Rapid 
City,  for  Instance,  can  influence  combat 
operations. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Air  Force  deter- 
mined, by  analysts  of  reenlistments  and  by 
actual  polls,  that  the  effect  of  inadequate 
housing  on  Air  Force  morale  and  effecUve- 
ness  Is  serious  indeed.  Service  personnel 
whose  families  either  are  not  adequately 
quartered  or  who  are  required  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  moderate  off-base  accommo- 
dations cannot  rea-sonably  be  expected  to 
work  at  top  efficiency  or  to  achieve  satis- 
factory productivity.  Airmen  who  give  prime 
consideration  to  adequate  housing  for  their 
dependents  are  in  general  the  kind  of  slab'.e, 
de[.>endable  men  we  most  need.  They  repre- 
sent a  human  investment  which  must  be 
protected.  To  retain  them,  to  protect  the 
Investment  we  have  In  their  knowledge  and 
specialized  training,  their  experience  r.nd 
their  capabilities,  we  must  give  them  ade- 
quate family  housing. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Air  Force  helped  In 
sponsoring  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
construction  of  adequate  family  housing  on 
or  near  permanent  Armed  Forces  Inttalla- 
tions.  This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
present  Congress,  and  signed  by  President 
Truman  on  August  8,  1949,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Hou-lng  Act  of  1934. 
It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Wherry  Act 
becau."ie  u  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Wherht  of  your  neighboring  State 
of  Nebraska. 

No  legislation  of  recent  times  Is  so  im- 
portant to  the  morale  and  welfare  of  military 
personnel  as  this  recently  enacted  amend- 
ment adding  title  VIII  to  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  It  is  not  concerned  in  any  way  with 
barracks  on  a  base,  but  it  docs  make  possible 
with  Government  aid,  the  conatructioi:  of 
adequate  family  housing,  with  modern  con- 
veniences and  modern  comfort,  at  a  reuson- 


able  rental  military  personnel  can  afford  to 
pay.  It  relieves  pressure  on  the  civilian 
housing  shortage  by  placing  service  person- 
nel in  housing  reserved  especially  for  them. 
Thus.  It  works  in  two  ways,  to  strengthen 
the  National  Military  Establishment  and  the 
national  security  and  to  benefit  the  civilian 
community  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  set  up  to  protect. 

The  housing  situation  has  been  particu- 
larly bad  in  respect  to  Air  Force  bases  be- 
cause most  of  the  Air  Forco  bases  are  new. 
and  because  of  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  size  of  the  Air  Force  between  1939  and 
1950.  Other  services  have  some  old  and  wtU- 
establlshed  bases.  Most  of  the  Air  Force 
bases  which  have  been  constructed  were  built 
during  the  war  when  it  was  more  important 
to  provide  operating  facilities  than  it  was  to 
provide  family  housing,  and  In  the  postwar 
period  private  enterprise  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  the  living  quarters  that  the  Air  Force 
has  Itself  been  unauthorized  to  provide. 
What  the  Wherry  Act  makes  possible  Is  the 
Insurance  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
mortgages  on  rental  family  housing  units, 
built  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  chance 
for  such  private  enterprise  to  make  proper 
profits  out  of  their  activity.  It  Is  all  good, 
sound  business.  It  is  private  enterprise  of 
the  sort  we  expect  and  encourage  In  the 
United  States. 

But  one  thing  Is  required  of  the  Air  Force 
before  such  construction  is  undertaken,  or 
the  corporation  to  construct  it  can  be  set  up. 
That  is  a  certification,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  that  the  Air  Force 
base,  for  which  the  housing  will  be  con- 
structed. Is  deemed  a  p?rmanent  base,  I 
think  you  will  be  Interested  If  I  tell  you 
what  the  chances  are  of  having  Rapid  City 
Air  Force  Base  given  this  certificate  of  per- 
manency, and  of  having  a  housing  project 
Initiated  here. 

A  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  In  this 
community,  working  through  your  chamber 
of  commerce,  have  provided  65  acres  of  land, 
adjacent  to  the  base,  suitable  for  the  sort 
of  housing  project  the  Air  Force  needs  and 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  your  progressive 
community.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  for  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion of  such  a  project. 

Five  factors  must  be  considered  before  any 
Air  Force  base  can  be  designated  a  perma- 
nent Installation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.     These  factors  are: 

1.  The  condition  of  the  runways.  Rapid 
City  Air  Force  Base  has  the  sort  of  runways 
required  for  Strategic  Air  Command  opera- 
tions off  this  base. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  base  Itself.  It 
Is  satisfactory. 

3.  The  facilities  provided,  both  on  the  base 
and  In  the  adjacent  community.  No  cause 
for  complaint. 

4.  The  type  of  construction.  Look  around 
you.  The  type  is  good.  So  far  as  the  Air 
Force  Is  concerned,  these  four  factors  are 
excellent  at  Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base. 

Now  for  the  fifth  factor:  Adequate  housing. 

We  anticipate  that  our  negotiations  with 
a  construction  company  will  be  successful, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  we  will  execute  a  cer- 
tificate of  permanency  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Indicating  that  this 
base  Is  part  of  our  permanent  military  in- 
stallations. 

Sd.  for  all  planning  purposes.  Rapid  City 
Is  a  permanent  base  of  the  regular  Air  Force: 
and  though  we  cannot  say  that  It  is  such 
officially  until  we  have  a  permanent  housing 
project  under  way.  I  know  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate failure  in  our  planning. 

Apparently  you  want  us  here,  and  we  want 
to  slay  here.  But  I  can  also  say  that  when 
the  housing  Is  provided,  we  can  expect  an 
even  higher  degree  of  morale  on  the  part  of 
the  personnel  stationed  here.    And  nothing 


could  be  more  Important  for  the  success  of 
Air  Force  operations  than  the  maintenance 
of  this  morale  at  its  peak. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  has  re- 
cently spelled  out  his  definition  of  national 
security.  "National  security,"  he  said,  'is 
not  Just  the  strength  of  our  arms.  It  Is  the 
sum  of  all  our  strength— our  political,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  military  strength— and  the 
strength  of  all  the  other  peaceful  nations  of 
the  world." 

Our  political,  economic,  and  moral 
strengths  determine  what  our  military 
strength  should  be.  They  lend  themselves 
to  no  ready  appraisal  in  comparison  with 
armaments  In  the  hands  of  some  enemy  na- 
tion, but  their  value  for  our  defense  cannot 
be  denied. 

Our  moral  strength  as  part  of  our  total 
defense  potential  is  vital,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  It  In  terms  of  men  and 
munitions.  It  is  the  strength  of  happy,  con- 
tented families,  enjoying  life  and  demo- 
cratic liberties  in  such  a  community  as  this. 
It  Is  the  strength  of  freemen  serving  will- 
ingly to  preserve  that  freedom. 

Today's  observance  is  one  evidence  of  that 
moral  strength.  You  have  come  here  to 
participate  In  this  observance  of  Armed 
Forces  Day  because  you  believe  in  the  United 
States,  and  you  believe  in  democracy.  You 
believe  in  peace,  and  you  hate  war.  And  you 
believe  in  democracy  and  in  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  you  are  willing  to  fight  for 
both  and— if  necessary— to  die  for  both.  You 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  to  pay  taxes,  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces,  to  train  with  the 
Reserves,  and  in  other  ways  to  support  the 
Military  Establishment  we  must  maintain. 
With  this  observance  we  honor  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  both  past  and 
present,  and  we  pay  respect  especially  to  the 
memory  of  all  who  have  given  their  lives  In 
war.  We  also  reexam'ne  our  responsibili- 
ties— whether  we  are  in  one  of  the  services 
or  in  civilian  life — to  the  Nation  and  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Air  Force  is  convinced  that  the  mili- 
tary security  of  our  Nation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  way  of  life  depends  upon  the 
teamwork  developed  within  the  components 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  No  one  serv- 
ice can  do  the  Job  alone.  All  services  must  be 
teamed  for  defense,  and  ready  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  aggression  in  any  form. 
But  if  air  power  Is  to  be  a  decisive  ele- 
ment In  our  national  strength,  we  must 
have  air  power  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
And  that  we  can  have  with  the  support  of  you 
who  have  come  here  today,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  others  like  you  In  other  communi- 
ties and  other  States  throughout  these 
United  States  that  are  one  Nation. 

Such  support  is  the  greatest  assurance 
that,  teamed  together,  we  can  reach  our  com- 
mon objectives — peace  and  security  for  the 
United  States  and  for  peace-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 


Lesson  in  Semantics — Phrases  "Iron  Cur- 
tain" and  "Cold  War"  Have  Created 
Grim  State  of  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
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Thomas  L.  Stokes,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  24, 
1950: 

Lesson  in  Semantics — Phrases  "Iron  Cur- 
tain" AND  "Cold  War"  Have  Created  Grim 
State  of  Mind 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  Is  about  time  now  to  look  at  a  couple 
of  phrases  composed  of  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon 
words  from  the  standpoint  of  semantics. 
Tliat  big  hunk  of  word  is  defined  as  "the 
science  of  meaning"  and  "that  science  deal- 
ing with  the  relations  between  symbols 
(signs)  and  what  they  refer  to  and  with 
human  behavior  In  reaction  to  symbols,  in- 
cluding unconscious  attitudes,"  and  so  on. 

There  is  first,  then,  "iron  curtain."  Wins- 
ton Churchill  coined  it  in  his  Fulton  (Mo.) 
speech  5  years  ago  and  thus  lowered  a  barrier 
figuratively  across  eastern  Europe.  Cartoon- 
ists illustrated  it  for  us.  All  of  us  on  this 
side  of  it  became  righteous  folks  and  all  on 
the  other  side  became  unrighteous.  That 
was  the  first  division  of  one  world  into  two 
worlds — by  semantics.  We  long  have  accept- 
ed the  phrase  and  It  has  become  an  ominoua 
fact. 

AFFECTED    OUR    THINKINO 

Then  along  came  another  "cold  war." 
That,  too,  has  affected  our  thinking  and 
behavior.  It  has  created  a  state  of  mind,  a 
rather  grim  one.  Unfortunate  and  un- 
healthy is  the  constant  repetition  of  the  word 
"war." 

If  you  traveled  eastward  across  Europe, 
you  would  not  see  an  iron  curtain,  of  course. 
What  would  you  see?  You'd  see  people 
working  in  the  fields,  trying  to  raise  some- 
thing to  eat  and  something  over  to  sell,  and 
the  country  and  the  people  would  look  about 
the  way  they  do  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  and 
If  you  could  speak  the  language  you'd  find 
their  dally  problems  about  the  same  as 
those  of  folks  over  here.  Some  of  thera 
would  be  grumbling  about  the  government. 
Just  as  we  do,  and  lots  of  them,  you'd  find, 
would  detest  communism  Just  as  much  as 
we  do. 

You'd  travel  also  through  cities  like  Des 
Moines  and  Lincoln  or  bigger  ones  like  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland  and  you'd  find  people 
there  going  about  their  Jobs.  Just  as  we  do 
here,  trying  to  make  a  living  and  make  ends 
meet. 

In  city  and  on  farms,  also,  you'd  find  them 
worrying  about  another  war — they  know 
what  It's  like  too — Just  as  we  worry. 

OUT  TO   DESTROY   ILLUSION 

One  bold  man  wMh  vision  recently  has 
begun  to  destroy  the  iron-curtain  Illusion. 
Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  flew  right  through  it,  went  to  Mos- 
cow and  sat  down  with  Joe  Stalin.  As  a  re- 
sult he  Is  pursuing  his  talks  with  the  French 
and  the  British  and  soon  again  with  us  In 
an  effort  to  get  us  all  about  the  UN  table 
once  more  and  there  to  try  to  eliminate  those 
phrases  "Iron  curtain"  and  "cold  war"  from 
our  language. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  President 
Tiuman  has  reasserted  our  faith  In  the 
United  Nations  in  submitting  to  Congress 
the  10i9  report  of  the  UN's  work,  and  has 
pointed  to  its  success  In  settling  disputes  in 
Indonesia.  Palestine,  and  Kashmir,  thus 
moving  such  conflicts  Indoors — from  battle- 
grounds to  conference  tables,  and  empha- 
sized the  fine  work  it  is  doing  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  humanitarian  fields  through  the 
specialized  agencies  recently  discussed  in  a 
series  of  columns  here,  and  some  of  It  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain. 

Very  properly  he  rebuked  Russia  for  her 
wiliiul  flouting  of  the  UN  in  current  walk- 
outs, and  at  the  same  time  emphasized  the 
common-sense  attitude  of  the  UN,  in  the 
face  of  this  display,  of  proceeding  with  its 
business   as   usual.     Here   he   gave   effective 
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answer  to  Herbert  Hoover's  proposal  to  re- 
organize UN  without   Russia, 

Through  making  the  UN  work  we  can  get 
rid  of  our  semantic  troubles — "iron  curtain" 
and  "cold  war." 


How  to  Help  the  Small-Business  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lima  lOhio)  News  in  an  editorial  of  May 
28,  1950,  has  clearly  and  logically  pointed 
out  the  way  to  help  the  small-business 
man.  In  accordance  with  permission 
granted  by  the  House,  the  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

How  To  Help  Him 

There  Is  a  great  Fair  Deal  drive  on  to  help 
the  small-business  man.  The  planners  In 
Washington  are  beating  their  breasts  in  agony 
for  his  welfare  and  are  denouncing  the  giant 
concentrations  that  aje  stifling  him.  They 
propose  measures  to  liberalize  and  to  extend 
his  credit. 

All  of  this  is  designed,  of  course,  to  win  the 
gratitude  of  the  small-business  n-an  and  add 
his  vote  to  the  dependable  Fair  Deal  reser- 
voir. 

One  California  businessman  got  to  think- 
ing and  turned  in  a  list  of  some  of  the 
governmental  liabilities  that  are  hindering 
him.     These  are: 

City  license  tax,  city  sales  tax.  city  income 
tax,  State  sales  tax,  State  corporation  income 
tax,  State  corporate  franchise  tax,  State  use 
tax  on  materials  for  h;s  products.  State  un- 
employment insurance  tax,  property  taxes. 
Federal  social-security  tax.  Federal  corpora- 
tion income  tax  and  (if  his  business  is  still 
good)  both  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  on 
personal  Income.  It  is  estimated  his  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  be  doubled  If  the  Truman 
program  were  adopted  in  toto. 

What  Is  It  that  is  most  troubling  the  small- 
business  man?  Scan  that  list  (it  varies  only 
slightly  by  States)  and  the  answer  Is  as  plain 
as  the  vote-bait  ghost  written  Into  a  Truman 
speech. 


Dr.  Townsend's  Contribution  to  Social 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  problem  of  our  elderly  people.  An 
ever-increasing  number  of  them  have 
been  forced  into  retirement  without  any 
resources  or  means  of  support.  Adverse 
economic  conditions  have  increased  the 
problems. 

While  social  security  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  15  years,  it  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  take  in  the  large  percentage  oi 


our  population,  especially  the  rural  peo- 
ple. The  Social  Security  Act  that  is  un- 
der consideration  at  this  time  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  a  gag  rule,  which  means  that 
It  could  not  be  amended  so  as  to  include 
many,  many  groups  that  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  From  presenMndications 
the  Senate  will  broaden  this  base,  but 
still  other  millions  of  Americans  are  go- 
ing to  be  excluded.  The  rural  people  are 
to  be  the  large  group  that  will  not  be  in- 
cluded. Most  people  agree  that  labor  is 
labor,  and  that  all  Americans  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  same  social  legis- 
lation. 

In  many  industries  adequate  provi- 
sions are  being  made,  but  great  numbers 
of  our  citizens  are  not  the  beneficiaries 
of  any  private  or  governmental  security 
agency.  In  other  words,  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  among  the  elderly 
group  at  this  time  still  have  to  depend 
upon  welfare  or  relief  funds. 

The  movement  sponsored  originally 
by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  has  been 
severely  criticized.  The  facts  are  that 
much  of  the  social  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  is  a  result  of  the  siJadework 
that  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Townsend 
and  his  group.  Although  the  Town- 
send  movement  itself  may  not  have  had 
the  legislative  consideration  that  it  de- 
served, the  fact  remains  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  spadework  done  by  this 
organization  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country  would  not  have  the  legislative 
consideration  that  they  have  had.  It 
has  always  been  my  purpose  and  always 
will  be  to  support  legislation  that  gives 
equal  consideration  for  every  individual 
and  every  group,  with  the  hopes  that 
ultimately  every  American  will  have  the 
same  social  security,  the  same  benefits 
of  unemployment  insurance,  and  the 
same  benefits  under  any  social  legisla- 
tion that  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

A  gradual  improvement  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  industrial  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  public  thinking  on  these  imp)or- 
tant  issues,  leads  one  to  believe  that 
steadj?  although  slow  progress  has  been 
made,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
these  elderly  people  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  an  across-the-board  program  that 
will  be  fair  to  alL 


Seattle's    Ed    Guthman — Pulitzer 
Wmner— A  Job  Well  Dooe 


Prize 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATI\*E3 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  outstanding  journal- 
ism was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ed  Guthman.  a 
reporter  on  the  Seattle  Times.  Seattle 
Is  proud  of  the  honor  bestowed  on  one 
of  her  sons — proud  not  only  because  this 
was  a  newspaper  job  well  done,  but  be- 
cause it  vindicated  a  man  wrongfully 
accused  of  being  a  Commimist. 
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In  these  days  of  tension  and  fear,  to 
call  a  man  a  Communist  \^ithout  solid 
evidence  to  back  up  the  charge,  is  to 
jeopardize  his  livelihood,  to  besmirch  his 
reputation,  to  expose  his  family  and 
himself  to  bodily  harm.  We  know  that 
from  sad  and  repeated  experience.  Here 
in  the  Nations  Capital  we  have  seen  un- 
scrupuloiis  persons  indulge  in  smear 
campaigns:  we  have  heard  them  fling 
charges  of  communism  recklessly  about, 
causing  damage  and  suffering,  not  only 
to  individuals,  but  to  the  Nation  itself. 

Certain  ex-Communists  have  made 
for  themselves  a  profession  as  stand-by 
witnesses  before  investigating  commit- 
tees. They  have  wandered  carelessly  in 
their  chosen  field,  not  hesitating  to 
sniear  the  innocent  with  their  venom, 
while  they  are  suppo.sed  to  identify  the 
Communist  conspirators  with  whom 
they  once  engaged  in  their  nefarious  and 
subversive  work. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  we  had 
a  committee  investigating  peoples  loy- 
alty, and  one  of  these  ex-Communists. 
Hewitt  by  name,  was  imported  into  the 
State  to  tell  what  he  knew,  according  to 
the  usual  procedure.  Hewitt  testified 
that  Dr.  Melvin  Rader,  of  the  university, 
was  a  Communist,  making  allegations 
of  fact  which  turned  out  finally  to  be 
false. 

Mr.  Guthman,  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
undertook  to  run  down  these  charpes. 
By  painstaking  investigation,  encouraged 
by  Dr.  RajTnond  Allen,  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Guthman 
gathered  the  evidence  that  proved  Dr. 
Rader  to  be  innocent,  and  Hewitt  in 
effect  a  perjurer.  Unfortunately,  a  New 
York  court  had  prevented  Hewitt  from 
being  sent  back  to  Washington  to  stand 
trial  for  perjury.  It  was  only  because  a 
Washington  newspaper  repwrter.  inter- 
ested solely  in  the  truth,  devoted  him- 
self to  this  case  that  justice  was  finally 
done  to  the  man  wrongfully  accused. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Bremer- 
ton (Wash.)  Sun  of  May  17.  1950.  con- 
cerning Mr.  Guthman's  fine  work: 
Tbcth,  a  Free  NrwsPAPEK,  and  ihi  PuLrrzza 
Phiz* 

The  recent  honor  that  came  to  s  member 
cf  the  Washington  State  press  and  a  go-Dd 
reporter — the  Seattle  Times  and  Its  Ed  Guth- 
man— Is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion. In  winning  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  high 
Journalistic  endeavor,  young  Mr.  Guthman 
baa  directed  public  attention  anew  upon 
the  vital  role  of  a  free  and  unfettered  press 
as  a  cornerstone  of  democracy. 

The  Pulitzer  prizes  for  Journalism  reflect 
the  platform  which  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
evolved  for  his  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

It  Is  a  platform  that  any  good  newspaper 
strives  to  fulfill  In  serving  its  readers:  "Figl^t 
for  progress  and  reform,  never  tolerate  In- 
justice or  corruption,  always  fight  dema- 
gogues of  all  parties,  never  belong  to  any 
party,  always  oppose  privileged  classes  and 
public  plunderers,  never  lack  sympathy  wlnh 
the  poor,  always  remain  devoted  to  tlie 
public  welfare;  never  be  satisfied  with  merely 
printing  the  news;  always  be  drastically  In- 
dependent; never  be  afraid  to  attack  wrong, 
whether  by  predatory  plutocracy  or  preda- 
tory poverty." 

In  Xtom  eik.1*  of  Mr.  Outhman.  the  Pulitzer 
•ward  waa  oaade  for  a  series  of  well-docu- 
mented articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Times 
to  vindicate  Dr.  Melvin  Rader  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Washington,  who  had  been  labeled 
a  Communist.  The  newspaper  and  reporter 
had  no  prior  convictions  In  the  matter:  they 
merely  sought  out  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
was — as  It  always  Is — sufficient. 

In  an  era  when  the  truth  Is  often  be- 
smirched In  other  lands,  and  Issues  clouded 
bevond  honest  recognition,  it  Is  satisfying 
to  observe  Its  bright  light  In  American  news- 
pp.pers. 

Mr.  Guthman's  own  story  of  the  Rader 
case  Is  an  absorbing  one.  This  Is  the  way 
he  tells  it; 

"The  Times  didn't  get  interested  actively 
In  the  Rader-Hewitt  dispute  until  after  the 
New  York  Judge.  Aaron  Levy,  refused  to  send 
Hewitt  back  here  to  stand  trial  for  perjury. 
Judge  Levy  Inferred  that  the  courts  here 
were  controlled  by  Communists  and  that  If 
Hewitt  returned  he  would  be  facing  slaugh- 
ter. Levy  wondered  what  the  civilization  of 
this  State  really  was  like. 

"We  wondered  how  a  Judge  could  make 
such  irrational  statements.  That  was  one 
factor  in  motivating  our  entry  Into  the  case. 
We  were  curious  about  the  Judge  and  decided 
to  find  out  what  evidence  prompted  him  to 
render  that  decision. 

"The  other  reason  was  that  the  Judge's  de- 
cision left  the  case  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  It  ever  would  be  settled. 
Russell  McGrath  and  Henry  MacLeod  (man- 
asking  and  city  editors)  felt  that  the  question 
of  who  told  the  truth  was  of  great  Interest 
and  Importance.  Not  only  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  university  professor  In  doubt,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  (Canwell)  committee 
and  Hewitt — who  had  flgiu-ed  as  an  Impor- 
tant witness  for  the  Government  In  immigra- 
tion cases — also  were  at  stake.  Their  only 
Instructions  to  me  were  to  see  If  I  could  find 
out  the  truth. 

"First  thing  I  did  was  to  have  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  get  us  photostatic  copies  of  the 
evidence  and  testimony  of  the  New  York 
hearing.  Meanwhile.  I  began  talking  to  all 
Individuals  who  could  be  counted  upon — or 
so  I  thought — to  be  Interested  but  neutral. 

"The  evidence  presented  to  Judge  L6vy 
showed  that  the  case  had  been  completely 
one-sided  and  contained  four  misstatements 
of  fact  which  were  harmful  to  Rader.  That 
caused  us  to  look  deeper  into  the  case. 

"Prom  the  so-called  neutral  sources,  the 
only  encouragement  I  got  was  from  Dr.  Allen 
(president  of  the  University  of  Washington). 
Others  took  the  attitude  that  Rader  was  a 
Communist  or  a  fellow  traveler  and  there- 
fore, even  though  a  mistake  may  have  been 
made,  nothing  should  have  been  done  to  help 
him. 

"  "After  all.  he's  only  one  man  and  presum- 
ing you  do  find  he's  rla;ht,  you'll  be  up- 
setting the  work  of  the  committee,"  one  man 
told  me. 

"Then  I  went  to  Rader  and  told  him  we 
wanted  to  check  his  story.  He  was  glad  and 
was  very  cooperative.  His  story  checked  out. 
Meanwhile.  I  also  questioned  most  of  the 
ex-Commies  I  knew  in  town.  None  of  them 
could  put  Rader  In  the  party. 

"We  kept  turning  up  evidence  and  affi- 
davits which  ftirther  supported  Radcr's  case. 
Finally  it  was  overwhelming  In  the  eyes  of 
every  fair-minded  person  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  study  It." 

This  demonstration  of  the  industry  and 
vigilance  of  a  newspaper  and  a  reporter  has 
deep  significance.  Dr.  Rader  was  the  princi- 
pal figure  In  the  case  at  hand — but  it  cou'd 
have  been  you,  or  your  neighbor,  or  your  l>«t 
friend. 

A  free  press,  with  courage,  seta  the  record 
straight  when  others  were  unwilling,  or  negli- 
gent. In  their  duty  to  do  so.  Dr.  Rader'a 
dignity  was  restored  and  a  damaging  infer- 
ence against  our  State  courts  was  labeled  ft 
Ue. 

All  because  a  newspaper,  and  a  reporter, 
sought  out  the  truth  In  the  best  tradition 
of  their  busuiess. 


Curtailment  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF   NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
sponsor  of  H.  1.  8205,  to  rescind  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  curtail- 
ing certain  postal  services,  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  May  8,  1950: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  city 
council  that  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  to  reduce  the  number 
of  mail  deliveries  and  to  effect  other  curtail- 
ment of  mail  service  is  not  warranted;  and 

Whereas  numerous  objections  have  been 
received  from  the  citizens  of  East  Orange  to 
any  reduction  of  mall  service:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  East  Orange  does  hereby  express  Its 
opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  to  curtail  the  mall 
service  In  the  city  of  East  Orange  and  re- 
spectfully urges  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
this  State  to  oppose  such  plan;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  this  State  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  Postmaster  General. 


T&riS  Reduction  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  made 
before  the  committee  for  reciprocity  in- 
formation of  the  United  States  Inter- 
departmental Trade  Agreement  Organl-' 
zation.  May  24,  1950.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Greetings.  The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  points  with  pride  to  the  drop 
In  unemployment,  which.  Nation-wide,  la 
down  to  an  average  of  5'^  percent. 

This  Is  a  most  encouraging  Improvement 
from  a  general  viewpoint. 

There  are  several  soft  spots  In  the  picture, 
however. 

On  close  scrutiny  they  do  not  show  up  so 
favorably. 

One  of  them  Is  New  England,  where  the 
average  percentage  of  people  who  cannot  find 
eniployment  is  up  to  12  out  of  each  100 
workers.  Roughly  speaking,  1  out  of  every  8 
employable  persons  Is  Jobless. 

This  is  a  serious  situation. 

It  will  become  worse  Instead  of  better  If 
the  State  Department  Is  permitted  to  open 
the  gates  to  a  flood  of  foreign  Imports  that 
will  undersell  the  woolen  and  worst  id  Indus- 
tries of  New  England— even  In  New  England. 

Because  the  labor  costs  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
are  from  4  to  20  times  lower  than  our  own. 

Tliere  Is  not  one  person  at  this  hearing 
who  dares  to  suggest  that  we  slash  the  pays 
cf  our  own  textile  workers  and  red  ace  their 
standard  of  living  to  a  bare  subsistence  level 
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iB  order  to  offset  such  starvation  compe- 
tition. 

Foreign  textile  manufacturers  are  doing 
well,  in  a  financial  sense,  even  though  It  Is 
at  the  expense  of  their  underpaid  workers. 
They  have  many  other  markets  throughout 
the  world  where  they  are  selling  their  goods 
without  hurting  the  countries  to  which  they 
export. 

la  fact,  we  do  not  need  their  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  because  we  have  adequate 
production  facilities  to  supply  our  own 
wants.  V/hy,  then,  should  the  State  Depart- 
ment encourage  them  to  send  their  products 
here,  when  the  Immediate  result  would  be  a 
Bolar  plexus  blow  to  our  own  depressed  tex- 
tile Industry? 

It  makes  sense  to  help  these  other  nations 
and  ourselves  by  Importing'those  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactures  which  we  do  not  have 
or  produce.  But  why  open  up  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  to  all  Imports,  when  such 
a  policy  would  surely  harm  our  established 
Industries? 

Our  problem  is  to  expand  rather  than  con- 
tract In  order  to  provide  Job  opportunities  for 
cur  growing  labor  force.  We  cannot  take 
care  of  our  own  workers  and  foreign  workers 
at  the  same  time  when  both  are  producing 
the  same  type  of  goods  for  the  American 
home  market  under  conditions  that  penalize 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  Ameri- 
can worker. 

Instead  cf  this  sac-ificial  policy  I  think 
the  State  Department  would  do  better  to 
advocate  a  point  4  program  for  those  foreign 
nations  to  follow  In  their  colonial  holdings 
which  they  have  failed  to  build  up  as  markets 
over  the  years.  Africa  and  the  Orient  offer 
tremendous  opportunities  for  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  textile-manufactur- 
ing nations,  if  they  would  only  pay  some 
attention  to  the  need  for  Increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  cf  those  substandard  areas. 
Such  a  policy  would  open  up  additional  mar- 
kets in  places  where  people  need  texti'.e  goods 
but  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  produce 
them.  In  turn.  It  would  help  to  raise  the 
wage  rates  and  living  standards  of  European 
textile  workers. 

But  no,  the  State  Department  Is  so  eager 
to  please  foreign  nations  that  it  hesitates  to 
tell  them  the  adjustments  which  these  na- 
tions themselves  must  make  to  meet  the 
realities  of  the  mid-twentieth  century.  In- 
stead, it  Invites  them  to  come  Into  the  over- 
crowded American  market  and  Just  take,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  cwn  people.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  so  concerned  with  foreign  affairs 
that  It  has  alienated  Itself  completely  from 
the  United  States  and  Its  domestic  problems. 
You  will  notice  that  the  European  nations 
with  disarming  coyness  are  not  pushing  this 
tariff-reduction  program. 
That  Is  what  I  fear. 

They  do  not  wish  to  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  American  people  before  the  gullible 
State  Department  commits  this  Nation  to  a 
policy  that  once  in  effect  cannot  be  remedied. 
Then  they  will  drop  the  pretense  and  really 
move  Into  the  American  textile  market  with 
a  trade  blitz  against  which  there  will  be  no 
protective  barriers. 

Foreseeing  this,  we  are  here  to  oppose  It. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  presump- 
tuous in  speaking  up  beforehand  when  the 
economic    survival    of    basic    New    England 
Industries  is  at  stake. 

Suppose  we  put  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot.  Just  to  see  how  reciprocal  or  fair, 
this  whole  business  is. 

Sylvan  I.  Strook.  a  leader  In  American 
textile  manufacturing,  had  this  revealing 
experience  when  his  company  tried  to  sell 
seme  woolen  gocds  to  England.  The  price 
of  the  cloth  was  tl5.50  per  yard.  On  top 
of  this,  the  British  Government  added  Im- 
port duties  and  purchase  taxes  to  th» 
amount  of  $19.20  per  yard,  totaling  123  per- 
cent more  than  the  ccst  of  the  gocds  them- 


selves. It  seems  that  the  door  to  the  textile 
market  over  there  Is  closed,  locked,  and 
barred. 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  EGA  In  hinting  at  the  advisability  of 
training  textile  v,orkers  for  other  Jobs,  are 
admitting  that  if  their  pet  tariff  reduction 
program  Is  carried  through,  still  more  New 
England  men  and  women  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  concern 
over  the  number  of  people  who  are  cut  cf 
work  In  the  Northeastern  States,  It  Is  a 
shocking  contradiction  to  find  two  mnjor 
agencies  of  the  Government  cbstmcitely  re- 
solved to  follow  a  plan  that  will  lncrea;e 
such  unemployment. 

We  hear  much  about  Europe's  dollar 
shortage,  but  It's  Hush,  Huch,  when  any- 
one happens  to  ocs:rve  the  scanty  supply 
of  6?.me  In  the  pccketbocks  of  displaced 
workers  In  our  own  American  communities. 

Could  it  be.  gentlemen,  that  New  England 
Is  chosen  to  be  the  humb'.e  ar.d  uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  free  trade  so 
that  other  American  industries  may  win  con- 
cessions that  v.iU  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
double  advantage  of  both  heme  and  foreign 
markets? 

Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  Economic  Cooperation 
Administrator,  tries  to  make  us  accept  the 
dim  prospects  with  resignation  by  the  fol- 
lowing sophistry.  New  England  textiles 
should  not  be  afraid  to  meet  this  com- 
petition because  I,  as  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer on  leave,  do  not  fear  comp>etition 
from  European  manufacturers  of  motorcars. 
Mr.  Hoffman  goes  on  to  say  that  he  per- 
sonally favors  the  abolition  of  tariffs  on 
automobile  Imports. 

Now  all  this  sounds  very  logical,  if  not 
generous.  But  how  would  It  work  cut? 
Our  automobile  production  Is  rolling  at  such 
a  record-breaking  pace  that  supply  is  bound 
to  pass  demand  before  many  months  have 
passed. 

Then  what?  Will  Mr.  Reuther,  of  the 
automotive  workers  union,  go  along  with 
Mr.  Hcffman  and  say:  "Sure;  we're  not 
afraid.  Let  low-priced  foreign  cars  ccme  in, 
the  more  the  better.  It  promotes  Interna- 
tional understanding." 

Somehow.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Reuth>.r  will  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Idea, 
for  many  members  of  his  union  will  then 
be  out  of  work. 

At  least  the  members  will  not  be  happy 
about  it. 

Because  a  man  who  Is  having  difficulty 
In  providing  for  his  own  family  in  the 
United  States  Is  not  disposed  to  cheer  on 
those  high-policy  programs  that  give  away 
his  Job. 

But  to  get  back  to  New  England,  its  textile 
Industry,  and  what  some  call  its  semidepres- 
Elon. 

In  your  consideration  of  proposed  tariff 
reductions,  never  forget  that  your  first  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  work  for  a  system  of  free 
trade  that  will  not  evict  American  workers 
from  their  trades. 

Too  many  have  lost  them  already  In  New 
England. 


Visitor's  Effort  Unrecognized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  granted  by  the  House  I  am 
enclosing  an  interesting  article  from  tht 


Wichita  Eagle  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  of 
March  10.  The  article  is  entitled  "Eight 
Million  Acres  Restored  for  Public  Do- 
main." It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  T.  C. 
Elliot,  who  retired  after  33  years  of  Fed- 
eral service,  most  of  which  was  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  story  concerns  the  restoration  of 
8.000,000  acres  of  land  for  public  domain 
that  came  about  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Elliot. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  Federal  em- 
ployee rendered  unusual  service,  even 
though  his  efforts  have  gone  unrecog- 
nized: 

ViSITOr.'S    EFF07.T    U-VRECOCNIZED ElGHT    Mll^ 

LION  Acres  Restored  for  Puelic  Domain 

Eight  mlllicn  acres  of  land  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  public  domain  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a  former  Government  clerk,  but 
the  part  he  played  In  the  vast  transaction 
never  has  been  fully  told. 

This  is  the  story  of  T.  C.  Elliot,  74,  re- 
tired after  33  years  of  Federal  service.  In 
Wichita  this  week  visiting  relatives. 

Elliot  has  two  letters,  one  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
written  by  a  Senator  from  Texas,  proving 
almost  conclusively  that  It  was  he  who  fa- 
thered the  Idea  for  the  huge  land  transfer, 
but  the  irony  cf  it  Is  he  has  never  received 
any  real  recognition  for  the  act. 

Elliot  was  a  subordinate  In  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  Washington,  auditing 
transportation  vouchers,  and  nearing  his 
time  for  retirement,  when  the  plan  took 
shape  in  his  mind. 

As  one  close  to  the  transportation  field, 
Elliot  knew,  .le  recounted  Tuesday,  that 
land-grant  railroads  long  had  been  lobbying 
In  Congress  to  have  removed  from  their 
charters-  the  stipulation  that  Government 
supplies  must  be  carried  over  their  lines  at 
reduced  freight  rates. 

He  also  was  aware  that  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  left  over  from  the  some  152  millions 
granted  the  railroads  by  the  United  States 
during  the  development  of  the  West,  re- 
mained unused. 

Placing  these  facts  side  by  side,  Elliot 
evolved  his  scheme:  Why  not  a  barter  ar- 
rangement, where  the  Government  would 
voluntarily  withdraw  its  right  to  lower  rates 
If  the  railroads  would  return  to  Federal  con- 
trol that  portion  of  the  land  grants  they  had 
not  put  to  productive  use? 

A  Government  underling  can  dream  up 
grandiose  plans  but  obtaining  a  hearing  Is 
often  another  matter.  That  Is  where  El- 
liot's large  acquaintanceship  In  Washington 
stood  him  In  good  stead,  he  said. 

Drafting  his  plan  In  a  12-page  memoran- 
dum, he  discarded  the  Idea  of  submitting  It 
through  channels,  electing  Instead  to  take  It 
to  a  good  friend,  the  late  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard  of  Texas.  This  was  In  the  summer 
of  1939. 

"Senator  Sheppard  looked  over  the  papers 
and  hesitated  over  whom  to  send  the  memo- 
randum to,"  Elliot  narrated.  "So  I  sug- 
gested, 'Why  not  go  to  the  top?'  " 

Thus  the  memorandum  was  forwarded  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  soon  a 
reply  was  received  from  the  White  House  re- 
porting that  the  matter  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Justice  for 
further  action. 

It  is  that  letter,  signed  In  the  President's 
hand.  In  effect  acknowledging  the  suggestion 
as  Elliots  that  the  veteran  employee  always 
keeps  on  his  person.  The  other  letter  is 
written  by  the  Senator,  and  It  further  sub- 
stantiates his  claim. 

KUot  left  the  Government  service  In  1944. 
but  It  was  not  long  after.  In  late  1945  or  early 
1946.  he  does  not  exactly  recall  which,  that 
a  bill  Incorporating  his  idea  became  law. 
The  ir.ltial  statute  removed  the  restrlctiva 
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r»t«  daus*  u^ith  respect  to  nonmUltary  lup- 
plles.  Aa  amendment  which  Eliot  says  was 
adofXed  last  y-ar  Indxided  military  Itoms  aa 
well.  Thus  cue  of  tb«  btSfMt  domestic  Uud 
vwaps  in  modem  times  came  about. 

Kow  a  resident  of  Daytcna  Beach.  Fla . 
Eliot  plans  to  remiin  here  another  week 
with  bis  brother.  B.  W.  (Beci  Kllot.  and 
Sisters.  Mrs.  Flora  Taylor.  T02  South  Tcpeka, 
aix!  Mrs.  B^tba  Neal.  118  Eaat  Kellogg. 


WW  Is  Coaipeteot  To  Decide  Which  News 
Is  Slanted? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^.'S 

cr 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   NEW   T  ^r.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?R£:rENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editor. al 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May 
27. 1950: 

Who  I«  CoMPrrrjrr  To  Dscroi  Which  News 
Is  Slanttd? 

Pecple  who  are  on  the  alert  for  the  t>e- 
glr.ninfs  of  censorship  in  this  country  ;ire 
taking" a  second  squint  at  the  prcceedlns"? 
brougi^t  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Ccmmission  against  Mr.  G.  A  Richards,  mho 
operates  three  radio  stations:  in  Clevelaad. 
Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  February  1948. 
Mr  Richards,  who  makes  things  as  hard  for 
himself  as  possible  by  holding  strong  antl- 
Palr  Deal  opinions,  was  the  subject  oi  a 
complaint  by  three  former  ennployees  of  his 
Los  Angeles  station,  who  stated  that  he  fre- 
quently ordered  newscasts  to  be  slant  !^d  In 
a  manner  unfavorable  to  minority  groups, 
the  Truman  administration,  and  the  de- 
pressed and  de;plAed  of  the  earth  in  gentral. 
On  the  basis  of  t^i€se  statements,  Janes 
Roosevelt  wTOte  to  the  Commission  sug!?e£t- 
Ing  an  Investigation  of  all  three  of  Mr.  R.ch- 
ards'  stations.  Inasmuch  as  any  attempt  to 
control  slanting  runs  Into  the  touchy  lissue 
of  ccn8<jrshlp,  the  charees  appear  to  rest 
mainly  on  the  clause  In  the  communications 
law  which  gives  the  Commission  authcrlty 
to  pass  on  the  character  of  proprietors  of 
radio  stations. 

Ordlnarv-  understanding  of  this  require- 
ment Is  that  by  character  is  meant  the 
degree  of  resp:>nsib:ilty — moral.  flnancuLl.  <» 
other — which  might  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  enjoys  the  limited  monopoly  which 
operation  of  a  radio  station  confers.  The 
notion  that  ffiltire  to  appreciate  James 
Roosevelt  implies  deficiency  In  character 
would  probably  not  have  occurred  to  the 
framers  of  the  communications  law;  nor 
would  It  have  occurred  to  them  that  dis- 
cussions or  orders  behind  the  scenes  In  • 
broadcasting  studio  or  the  proprietor's  pri- 
Tate  Tlews  about  certain  politicians  would 
be  seriously  considered  as  grounds  on  which 
to  challenge  a  mans  fitness  to  operate  a 
radio  station — particularly  when  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  complaint  of  the  fairness  or 
impartiality  of  the  actual  programing.  If 
a  Government  commission  is  to  Inquire  into 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  or  social  connections 
of  radio  proprietors,  we  are  nearlng  the  point 
of  no  return,  as  far  as  arbitrary  censorship 
IB  concerned. 

The  Washington  Post  aptly  challenges  the 
FCC  on  lis  claim  to  deny  radio  licenses  even 
on  the  ground  that  news  was  actually  slanted. 
,  •'We  do  not  believe."  says  the  Post,  "that 
the  ConunlsKion  has  any  standards  that 
would   be  a  sale   guide  in  such  a  venture. 


E.frv  decision  as  to  what  shall  go  on  the 
8  r  and  how  It  shall  t>e  played*  Is  likely  to  b« 
In^u^nccd  by  the  broadcasters  or  the  news- 
c  •.«ter's  prejudices.  We  doubt  that  the  FCC 
cin  apply  stricter  policies  in  the  regulation 
of  broadcasting  than  the  press  generally 
applies  without  taking  upon  Itself  the  un- 
manageable problem  of  censorship."  A  Gov- 
ernment bureau,  permitted  to  decide  whether 
preju.llce  or  news  Judgment  or  lack  of  time 
cr  mere  whim  accounted  for  this  or  that 
Bllesed  distortion,  would  be  an  important 
Instrument  of  tyranny. 

Tne  argument  has  been  that  the  natural 
limits  Imposed  on  the  number  of  stations 
which  can  operate  Justified  a  stricter  censor- 
ship than  would  be  permissible  over  the 
press.  New  technological  developments  like 
PM,  however,  have  greatly  Increased  the  op- 
portunities for  competition  in  broadcasting. 

The  Richards  case  sounds  suspiciously  liite 
one  of  those  "alarms  In  the  night"  which 
free  men  fall  to  heed  at  their  perU. 


Free  Labor  Ajainst  Commuaism 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Samuel  Gomperi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  FHILBIN 

OF  MJiSSACBTJSrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATlVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  en- 
closed tribute  which  I  recently  paid  to 
the  late  and  much  lamented  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  memorial  ceremony  honoring  him 
held  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Boston: 

Mat  B    1950. 
Mr.  FHANas  E.  LavicNr, 

Director,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Labor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dz.'.n  Francis:  I  more  than  appreciated 
your  kind  Invitation  to  be  with  you  on  May  13 
at  the  Samuel  Gompers  centennial  dinner. 

I  fear  that  my  ofBclal  engagements  hers 
will  not  permit  me  to  attend  and  I  very 
reluctantly  must  send  my  relets.  However, 
please  let  me  compliment  you  upon  the  honor 
and  tribute  you  are  paying  to  one  of  the  tru'- 
great  Americans  o'  the  century. 

Samuel  Gompers  stood  out  as  a  man.  as  a 
labor  leader,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  Inarticu- 
late and  the  helpless.  But,  most  of  all.  he 
stood  out  as  a  devoted  patriot  Imbued  with 
great  courage,  pos.se8sed  of  clear  vision,  pifted 
with  Inspiring  zeal.  In  his  time  and  genera- 
tion, he  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  American  Insti- 
tutions. The  clarity  of  his  opinions,  the 
soundness  of  his  Judgment,  the  moderation 
of  his  approach,  and  the  unyielding  quality 
of  his  loyalty  were  exceeded  only  by  his 
devotion  to  the  tolling  masses,  who  form  the 
enduring  fabric  of  the   Nation. 

You  have  honored  me  greatly  in  so  gen- 
erously Inviting  me  to  Join  you  in  honoring 
him  and  I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  pay 
my  own  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  man,  who  learned  early  In  life 
that.  In  the  words  of  William  Osier.  "We  are 
here  not  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  life  for 
ourselves,  but  to  try  to  make  the  lives  of 
others  happier  .- 

Wishing  you  a  most  successful  occasion 
and  with  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  «U1, 
I  am 

Sincereljr  yours. 

PHILIP  J.  PRILmf. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  IQiO 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
unusually  informative  article  has  Just 
come  to  my  attention.  It  is  written  by 
David  Dubinsky.  the  well-known  labor 
leador  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tion.ll  Ladies"  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
A.  P.  of  L..  an3  was  published  in  the 
April  1950  issue  of  the  quarterly  maga- 
zine Forci'-n  Affairs.  Mr.  Dabin.sky"s 
aiticle.  World  Labors  New  Weapon, 
deals  with  the  new  internatioial  labor 
alliance  which  was  or?;anizod  recently 
in  London  and  with  the  role  of  1  ree  labor 
throughout  the  world  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  the  struggle  against  communism.  I 
earnestly  urge  all  my  coUeaguts  to  read 
this  very  important  article: 

World  Laboe's  Nrw  Wfapon 
(By  David  Dubinsky) 
Students  of  International  afalrs  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU).  at  London  durlrg  the  first 
week  of  December  1949.  as  "an  ev-?nt  of  his- 
toric Importance.  In  many  resp'Ctj  the  most 
significant  development  In  the  suuggle  for 
a  free  world." 

The   ICFTU   Is   not   the   first   attempt   at 
world   labor   organization.     About   85   years 
ago,  the  International  Workinzmen's  Associ- 
ation  was   founded   by   Karl   Mai-x:    it   suc- 
cumbed to  the  Biikuiiln-Marx  feud  and  the 
dlffererces    caused    by    the    Pranro-Prusslan 
War.     The  Second   (Social  Democratic)   In- 
ternational was  established  In  188!».  but  could 
not  weather  the  crisis  of  World  War  I.     Its 
economic     counterpart — the      International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (IFTU  i  — founded 
in  1901,  managed  to  survive  the  wiir,  but  soon 
thereafter  faced  the  ruthless  assiults  of  the 
Third    (Communist)    International    and    Its 
trade-union  auxUlary,  the  Red  International 
of  Labor  Unions    (Prcfintern),  which   were 
set  up  by  the  Bolsheviks  after   they  seized 
power  In  Russia.    Not  even  the  blows  of  the 
Nazis    could    entirely    wipe    out    the    IPTU, 
however,  and  It  struggled  on  through  World 
War  II  while  Stalin  was,  for  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, officially  "liquidating"  his  Comintern. 
Despite   determined  opp»sitlor.   from   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  IFTU  de- 
cided to  merge  with  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (WFTU).  which  hid  been  es- 
tablished In  January  1945  and  ii  eluded  the 
Communist-controlled  "trade-un  on"  organ- 
ization of  Russia  as  well  as  the  Congress  of 
Indtistrlal  Organization  (CIO) ,  wl  ich  hither- 
to had  had  no  International  affilU  tion.    This 
marriage  turned  out  to  be  a  quarrelsome  and 
miserable  affair,  for  the  Kremlin  jwrslsted  In 
exploiting  the  WFTU  as  an  Instrument  of  Its 
Imperialist    foreign    policy.     Af  l<  r    about   4 
years,   the   British   Trades   Unlor    Congress, 
the  CIO,  and  other  free  trade-ui  ions  with- 
drew. 

Meanwhile,  a  reallnement  of  pr  )found  Im- 
portance was  maturing  In  the  ranks  of  world 
labor,  and  In  June  1949  there  v  as  held  at 
Geneva  a  preliminary  confererce  of  the 
free  world  labor  organizations  wiiich  set  up 
the  preparatory  machinery  for  the  recent 
London  conference.  It  would  be  false,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  the  crea-  ion  of  the 
ICFTU  was  merelv  the  resulid  ol  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  WFTU. 
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First  of  all,  the  new  international  is  a 
product  of  a  marked  growth  of  unionism. 
Since  1933,  American  trade-unionism  has 
expanded  enormously,  so  that  there  are  now 
16.0C0.000  Americans  In  Its  ranks,  and  the 
dynamic  unity  demonstrated  by  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  the  CIO  at  the  London  congress 
raided  the  prestige  and  strength  of  all  Amer- 
ican labor.  Across  the  Atlantic,  the  British 
trade-unions  have  not  only  survived  a  ter- 
rible total  war  but  have  risen  to  new  heights 
of  pc«v.-2r.  The  free  trade-unions  of  demo- 
cratic Europe  have  revived,  despite  the  cruel 
havoc  wrought  ty  the  Nazis;  In  western  Ger- 
many alone,  the  restored  free-trade-union 
federation  now  has  more  than  5,000,COO  mem- 
bers. In  Latin  America,  labor  has  grown  In 
numbers  and  maturity  In  the  face  of  severe 
dlQcultles.  In  Japan  there  are  today  about 
6.0!  O.OCO  In  the  trade-unions.  And  in  India 
and  In  the  underdevelopsd  colonial  areas, 
unionization  has  also  made  notable  headway. 

Secondly,  the  new  International  repre- 
seii'i-S  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  pat- 
tern of  all  Its  predecessors.  European  trade- 
union  alms  and  actions,  though  very  Impor- 
tant, are  not  its  main  v.ellsprlng.  The  pres- 
ent and  potential  strength  of  the  new  organi- 
zation stem  In  large  measure,  from  the 
strength  of  labor  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  from  the  rising  trade-union  movements 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  At  the  London  congress 
the  representatives  of  the  young  trade-union 
movements  of  Asia  and  the  colonial  countries 
were  vigorously  Independent.  Here  was  no 
stagmg  of  a  puppet  show  of  colored  folks,  as 
Is  done — supposedly  In  the  name  of  racial 
equality — at  Communist-controlled  confer- 
ences. That  there  was  genuine  cooperation 
on  a  basis  of  equality  was  demonstrated  when 
8  of  the  19  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee were  chosen  from  organizations  outside 
Europe  and  North  America,  v/here  the  great 
bulk  of  the  present  membership  Is  to  be 
found— 3  from  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  2 
from  Latin  America.  1  each  from  Africa.  Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand  and  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
London  cong;re5S  was  the  absence  of  great 
power  domination.  The  president,  Paul 
Flnet.  of  Belgium;  and  the  general  secretary, 
J.  H.  Oldenbroek,  of  Holland;  are  represent- 
atives of  small  CQurrtries;  and  In  order  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  control  by  any 
one  tig  power  In  the  trade-union  world, 
Brussels  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters. 

How  profound  a  departure  this  is  from  the 
old  game  of  power  politics  In  world-labor 
affairs  is  strikingly  confirm.ed  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  unions 
In  1938.  The  British  TUC,  desperately  seek- 
ing to  bolster  the  forces  that  were  supposed 
to  be  In  ojJpositlcn  to  Nazi  Germany,  sought 
at  that  time  to  have  the  Soviet  unions  affili- 
ate With  the  IFTU.  But  the  Russians  agreed 
to  consider  affiliation  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  IFTU  first  amend  Its  constitution 
so  as  to  provide  for  two  presidents  and  two 
general  secretaries  with  separate  but  equal 
authority — one  president  and  one  secretary 
to  be  selected  exclusively  by  the  Russian 
trade  unions  and  the  other  president  and 
sccreta'y  to  be  elected  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  IFTU  congress,  with  the  Russian  dele- 
gates participating.  The  Russian  unions 
also  stipulated  that  no  dues  paid  by  them 
were  to  be  used  In  any  way  that  might  be 
coristrued  as  hostile  to  the  Soviet  labor  or- 
ganization, the  Communist  Party  of  Russia, 
and  the  Soviet  Government.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviet  trade-unions  were  to  be  as- 
sured the  freedom  to  act  as  they  plensed 
toward  all  ether  labor  movements  and  gov- 
ernments. 

The  democratic  structure  of  the  ICFTU  Is 
anchored  In  the  complete  equality  of  rights 
of  all  Its  affiliates,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  country  in  which  they  function.  No 
ataUate.  no  matter  how  small  Its  member- 
ship. Is  compelled  to  accept  the  viewpoint 


of  any  other  national  trade-union  center 
and  the  constitution  provides  effective  dem- 
ocratic machinery  io:  ascartaining  common 
aspirations  and  for  meeting  common  needs. 

This  principle  of  autonomy  for  national 
aCiliates  runs  like  a  steel  red  through  the 
canstitutlon  and  structure  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  prospects  for  full  collabo- 
ration by  the  International  trade  secretar- 
iats— which  are  organizations  for  world- 
wide cooperation  of  affiliated  unions  in  spe- 
ciQc  trades  or  Industries — are  much  en- 
hanced by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  autonomy.  The  IFTU  and  especially  the 
WFTU  could  never  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  insistence  of  the  International  trade  sec- 
retariats that  their  autonomy  ba  main- 
tained. Prior  to  the  First  World  War,  Ger- 
man trade-unionism,  with  Its  high  degree  of 
centralism,  was  predominant  In  the  IFTU, 
and  this  militated  against  a  full  understand- 
ing With  the  trade  secretariats.  After 
World  War  II,  the  supercentralized  Russian 
trade-unions  dominated  the  WFTU  and 
sought  to  turn  these  trade  secretariats  Into 
mere  departments  of  the  international  cen- 
ter. In  its  unrelenting  counteroffenslve,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  relied  heavily  on  the  trade  secre- 
tariats and  championed  their  autonomy. 

Experience  has  taught  the  free-trade  un- 
ionists the  dangers  of  overcentralizatlon. 
Hence  the  constitution  of  the  ICFTU  provides 
that :  "With  a  view  to  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  problems  affecting  the  workers  in 
special  areas  or  regions,  in  order  to  seek  to 
further  the  alms  and  objects  of  the  confed- 
eration, regional  machinery  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  such  continents  or  areas  as  may  te 
determined  by  the  congress  or  general  coun- 
cil." The  foundation  for  such  regional  ma- 
chinery Is  already  at  hand  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  the  Inter-American 
Confederation  of  Labor,  and  steps  have  re- 
cently been  taken  to  consolidate  effective  re- 
gional machinery  in  Asia. 

Ill 

A  third  factor  that  made  possible  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  International  is  that  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  much  rethinking 
of  fundamentals  In  the  ranks  of  free  labor. 
Even  before  the  London  congress  got  under 
v.ay  some  people  prophesied  that  its  sessions 
would  be  torn  by  a  conflict  between  the  non- 
Socialist  American  trade-unionists  and  their 
Socialist-minded  colleagues  from  other 
lands.  These  prophets  were  wrong.  On  m.ore 
than  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  delegates  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  CIO.  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  were 
actively  supported  by  trade  unions  with  a 
Socialist  tradition  and  orientation.  The 
congress  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
opposing  communism  by  defending  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government.  It  consistently 
avoided  becoming  involved  in  disputes  over 
the  question  cf  so-called  free  enterprise, 
v.hlch  would  divide  Its  ranks  unnecessarily. 
Neither  British  labor,  the  free  labor  organi- 
zations on  the  European  Continent,  nor  some 
of  the  Asiatic  unions,  are  advocates  cf  free 
enterprise.  Yet  no  one  can  question  the 
vigor  or  reliability  of  their  defense  of  de- 
mocracy In  their  respective  countries. 

More  and  more  American  lator  has  come  to 
realize  that  the  vital  line  cf  demarcation 
dividing  mankind  today,  within  every  nation 
as  well  as  among  the  nations  is  drawn  not 
between  those  who  would  ha.'e  the  govern- 
ment own  some  mdustries  and  those  who 
would  have  such  Industries  remain  under 
private  enterprise,  but  between  those  who 
have  contempt  for  the  dignity  of  human  life 
and  those  to  whom  human  values,  rights. 
and  liberties  are  paramount.  Last  year 
American  labor  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
British  Labor  Government  while  It  was  under 
heavy  attack  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Britain  as  a  welfare  state.  This  new  ap- 
proach represents  the  highest  common  de- 
nominator of  agreement  ever  attained  among 


the  trade-unionists  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Americas.  Free  labor  everywhere 
recognizes  the  essential  Identity  of  nazlsm, 
fascism,  falangism,  and  communism,  and 
holds  that  free  trade  unions  and  govern- 
mentally  controlled  labor  fronts  are  as  in- 
compatible cs  are  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship. Adhering  to  this  principle,  the  Lon- 
don Congress  rejected  the  Tliailand  and  Do- 
minican delegations  because  they  did  not 
represent  bona  fide  unions. 

The  London  declarations  breathe  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance,  rather  than  a  reliance  on 
the  state.  The  ICFTU  declarations  of  policy 
have  very  Utle  Socialist  phraseology  in  them 
and  are  refreshingly  free  from  the  cliches  of 
the  past.  The  word  "socialism"  has  lost 
much  of  Its  luster  In  the  eyes  of  labor  as  a  re- 
sult of  national  socialism  In  Germ.any  and 
the  "Socialist  paradise"  in  the  Soviet  Empire. 
There  Is  a  widespread  and  grov/lng  feeling 
that  though  Mar::  is  buried  In  London,  Marx- 
Ism  Is  buried  in  Moscow.  In  Its  Manifesto 
and  Declaration  of  Basic  Social  and  Economic 
Demands,  the  ICFTU  does  not  rule  out  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Neither  docs  It  rule  out 
public  or  government  ownership;  tut  in  both 
public  and  private  enterprise,  the  ICFTU 
Insists  that  the  workers  shall  enjoy  certain 
basic  rights  and  have  an  adequate  voice  In 
the  economic  life  of  their  country.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  dem.ocracy.  In  his  significant  address  to 
the  London  Congress,  President  William 
Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  won  hearty  approval 
when  he  extended  the  concept  of  citizenship 
and  democracy  from  the  realm  of  political  re- 
lations to  the  field  of  economy.  The  Mani- 
festo of  the  London  congress  reads: 

"We  assert  that  economic  and  political  de- 
mocracy are  Inseparable.  We  demand  full 
participation  by  worker  organizations  in  eco- 
nomic decisions  affecting  planning,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution.  V^here  vested  eco- 
nomic Interests  block  the  road  to  human 
progress,  private  planning  for  profit  must 
yield  to  public  planning  for  the  people." 

In  the  light  of  the  triumphant  counter- 
revolution in  Russia  and  the  emergence  of 
communism's  offspring.  Nazi-Fascist  totali- 
tarianism, an  Increasing  number  of  people  in 
the  European  labor  movement  have  begun  to 
doubt  that  state  control  is  the  panacea  for 
social  Ills.  As  this  doubt  grows,  there  is  a 
growing  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  In- 
dependent trade-unionism.  In  nearly  every 
European  country,  the  organization  of  labor 
into  a  political  party  preceded  and,  indeed, 
inspired  the  trade-union  movement.  The 
result  was  that  political  Ideology  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  policies  of  the  trade-unions. 
But  since  the  war.  trade-unionism  even  la 
Germany,  where  this  development  had  ap- 
peared in  Its  classical  form,  has  undergone 
a  profound  change.  In  western  Germany 
the  trade-unions  are  bona  fide  and  free,  and 
are  now  separate  from  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  which  is  still  generally  recognized  as 
the  political  party  of  labor. 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  which 
has  been  the  backbone  of  all  British  labor 
governments.  Is  not  Immune  to  this  process 
of  change,  and  much  hard  thinking  about 
basic  principles  is  going  on  In  Its  ranks. 
This  has  been  especially  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  In  Britain  the  trade-tmion  move- 
ment Is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  back- 
bone of  the  Government  and  the  guardian  oi 
the  prerogatives  of  Its  working-class  mem- 
bership. Experience  has  taught  British  labor 
that  It  Is  much  easier  to  embrace  a  general 
program  than  to  execute  a  particular  policy. 

In  sum,  all  the  free  trade-unions  of  the 
Old  World,  while  still  largely  continuing  to 
advocate  Socialist  measures,  have  become 
aware  of  the  dangers  cf  biu-eaucratlzatlon  of 
economic  life  and  the  growth  of  the  octopus 
state.  Even  unions  with  the  strongest  So- 
cialist leanings  now  realize  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  independence  cf  their  or- 
ganizations in  nationalized  industries. 
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kt  free  labor  tn^d  fle- 
Is  a«  Uie  Ter7  beart 
o(  tbe  unequivocal  ty^*^iUon  of  tbe  new 
tntansUoBAl  to  all  type*  ot  toUUtarlajilsm. 
tine  MttoeracT  <tf  Fraitoo  9|»la  or  of  Latin 
^—,.4*—  ini  ibumJiHw  no  If  thaa  the  to- 
talitartealim  of  Oueuauaiit  Rtaslm  and  her 
satellites.  With  the  <lefeat  of  Nizi  Germany, 
lfa*oow-<llrect«<l  cotaMkTaakaa  has.  hoveTer, 
y^^jtrm*  tJbe  mala  da^v  to  dexaocncy  and 
wQcM  paace.    It  la  much  tnore  dlftcult  to 

than  It  «M~to  tgtxt 
•im3  faadHiw  t1'**T  ooMBiu&lsxn  pre* 
tends  to  be  the  ctkaaf>k»  of  labor  and  poses 
as  a  hlgber  fonn  of  democracy,  to  which  It 
tirelessly  pays  hooaage.  This  Is  calculated 
hypocrisy,  yet  it  is  because  of  this  i^etensa 
that  tlM  CcBUttuatet  fifth  columns,  vlth 
their  BiBwroas  troota.  have  ao  much  mere 
Isllnence  *>'»"  the  Haxl-Ftsselst  outfits 

TIm  'Vr**"—  of  democracy  against  the  Com- 
cunist  aSort  of  vxvld  iVhp*^**^^"  must  In- 
ciada  atttwy  measures.  Bat  military  se> 
cwttr  loas  Is  not  enough.  The  ICFTU  la- 
I  •  •  .  :  political  liberty,  social  justice,  and 
e  -  :  :  securtty  together  form  the  life 
t:^  ~  i  every  free  nation.  Boooatnic  help 
ts.z  t^  underdcveioped  countries,  and  full 
n^tV*"*'  freedom  fox  the  dependent  peoples 
at  tba  earliest  possible  moment,  are  both  es- 
sential for  the  defeat  of  totalitarian  Um. 
The  {MnaMxmt  prerequisite  in  the  defense 
cf  world  dsnocracy  against  r.cmmumsm  or 
any  other  iptrlf  of  totalitarianism  is  not 
pieesasal  or  temporary  recoTsry.  but  the  In- 
tegratiofi  of  the  economic  life  cf  the  free 
eouatries  Into  a  balanced  and  sctmd  world 
ceoBomy.  The  new  international  considers 
that  the  European  recovery  prograni  and 
President  Ttviman's  point  4  are  sound.  eiTec- 
tlve  poilcies  Iradtng  to  economic  Integretion 
en  a  eontlnental  and  world-wide  scale. 

Plainly,  American  trade-unionism,  occu- 
pying a  major  place  in  the  strongest  sector 
of  world  economy,  has  a  major  part  to  play 
m  this  world-wide  campaign.  Perhaps  it 
h'ls  s<xnething  to  teach  its  friends  abroad. 
The  standing  which  American  trade-xinion- 
tsm  enjoys  today  in  the  eyes  of  world  labor 
Is  due  above  all  to  the  benefits  which  labor 
organizations  have  wen  for  the  working 
people  of  the  United  Slates.  Foreign  trarle- 
unionists  are  Impressed  by  the  high  standard 
of  living  In  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
fact  that  organized  labor  In  the  United 
States  enjoys  greater  recognition  and  more 
rights  than  in  most  ether  countries;  and 
they  have  come  to  realize  that,  though  Amer- 
ican labor  has  a  different  and  less  radlcal- 
scunding  philosophy  than  their  own.  the 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States  has  in 
practice  been  very  successful  in  defending 
and  expanding  the  workers'  interest*. 

Moreover,  trace- unionists  abroad  have  be- 
irun  to  perceive  that,  contrary  to  the  eld 
a^^sumptlon,  American  labor  does  not  limit 
lu  activities  to  questions  of  hours,  wages. 
and  working  conditions,  but  takes  an  in- 
creasingly effective  part  in  community  prob- 
lems and  In  Intematicmal  affairs.  The  tra- 
diti<mal  Independence  of  American  labor 
f.-om  all  political  prirtles.  Its  critical  atti- 
tude toward  the  state,  and  its  inveterate  and 
unceasing  hostility  to  all  species  of  totali- 
tarianism have,  nonetheless,  been  main- 
tained. The  success  of  this  policy  has 
aroused  new  Interest  abroad. 

American  labor  has  much  more  to  offer  the 
International  free-trade-union  movement 
than  material  aid.  In  Its  structure  Americun 
trade-unionism  provides  the  practical  way 
cf  building  a  democratic  lab^^r  movement  free 
from  denominational  limitations.  The 
American  labor  movement  recognizes  that  the 
common  struggle  against  the  totalitarian 
menace  denunda  that  ail  democratic  tree 
tmde-unions — Socialist,  Cathoi.c.  Protes- 
tttrt.    and    the    »o-caUed    pure    a:.l    umpie 


type — must  unite  their  ranis  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale. 

The  unity  of  American  labor  at  London 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  building  the  first 
International  bridge  between  the  Christlan- 
and  Socialist-minded  trade-unionists.  Amer- 
ican trade-unionism  Is.  in  principle,  opposed 
to  the  organization  of  labor  along  denomi- 
national lines.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Swit- 
lerland.  and  Italy.  American  labor  spokes- 
men, who  are  not  Socialist-minded,  minced 
no  words  In  condemning  all  attempts  to 
organize  trade-unions  on  denominational 
lines  which  would  only  divide  the  ranfcs  of 
free  trade-unionism.  Because  of  its  resolute 
opposition  to  the  organization  cf  Christian 
trade -unions,  .American  labor  has  gained  con- 
s.derahle  confidence  among  the  Socialist- 
minded  trade-unionists  In  their  relations 
with   the   Catholic   labor   organizations. 

At  the  same  time  It  must  be  noted  that 
American  labor  has  within  its  leadership  and 
membership  a  substantial  number  of  adher- 
ents to  the  Catholic  faith.  Yet  there  are  no 
separate  Catholic  trade-unions  in  the  United 
States.  There  Is  not  even  any  serious  call 
for  the  creation  of  such  labor  unions.  Amer- 
ican trade-tmionlsm  has  demonstrated  in 
practice  that  there  can  be  room  aplenty  for 
Catholic  workers  in  the  membership  and 
leadership  cf  a  bona  fide  free  trade-union 
movement  organized  en  nondenominational 
lines.  This  obvious  fact  has  convinced  the 
overseas  Catholic  trade-unionists  of  the 
soundness  of  American  labor  practices. 

In  Europe  some  of  the  Christian  trade- 
tinlon  organizations  have  been  in  existence 
fcr  decides.  In  some  countries  they  fought 
s.de  by  side  with  trade-unions  whose  leader- 
shlo  is  largely  Socialist-minded.  The  nr.ere 
aSllatlon  with  the  ICFTTJ  by  bo^h  of  these 
types  Df  unions  in  any  one  cctmtry  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  their  organic  tmifica- 
tlon  at  an  early  date.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  where  no  denominational  differences 
enter  into  the  picture,  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
CIO  are  both  affiliated  to  the  ICFTU  as  dis- 
tinct bodies;  no  Immediate  organic  unifica- 
tion has  followed  from  such  International 
aSUiatioa.  Eut  in  other  countries,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  afflliaticn  with  a  common 
International  trade-iuilon  center  makes  for 
closer  coordination  and  cooperation  among 
the  various  labor  bodies.  Furthermore,  the 
common  affiliaticn  cf  the  Christian-  and  the 
Socialist-minded  free  trade-unions  In  the 
ICFTU  will  tend  to  reduce  the  old  suspicions 
and  prejudices  which  have  developed  over 
the  years  between  the  two  types  of  bona  fide 

labor  unionism.  

As  an  active  member  of  the  ICFTU,  the 
American  trade-unlcn  movement,  which  Is 
free  from  the  antipathies  and  grudges  rooted 
in  the  nineteenth  century  Eiiropean  con- 
flicts between  lay  and  clerical  forces,  will 
certainly  play  a  prominent  role  In  helping 
to  overcome  such  diverse  influences  among 
the  dcnccratic  trade-union  movements.  In 
London  American  labor  made  Its  first  sig- 
nificant contribution  In  this  direction,  when 
Socialist  trade-unionists  voted  to  enlarge  the 
executive  committee  of  the  ICFTU  by  adding 
the  Italian  Catholic  trade-union  leader, 
Ciullo  Pastore.  Mr.  Pastore  was  nominated 
by  an  Italian  Socialist  trade-unionist  as  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  democratic  labor  organizations  In 
Italy. 

At  the  same  time  American  labor  has  been 
learning  many  things,  and  has  been  reorient- 
In?  itself,  quietly,  steadily,  and  profoundly. 
After  World  War  I  foreign  relations  really 
seemed  "foreign"  to  the  American  trade- 
union  movement.  Today  the  situation  is 
completely  reversed.  American  labors  com- 
plete break  with  Isolationism  first  revealed 
itself  after  the  destruction  of  the  free  trade- 
union  movement  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  the  cummon  struggle  against  nazism  and 
f-Lscism  uishtred  m  a  new  era  for  American 
labor.     The  change  of  xao\xl  of  course  re- 


flected the  changing  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  Amerlcaa 
people  as  a  whole.  In  1934  the  convention 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  considered  the  lesolution 
Ci  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union  delegation  "to  Instruct  tae  execu- 
tive council  to  take  steps  for  aailatlon  with 
the  IFTU":  and  after  some  hesiti.tion  and 
negotiation,  the  A.  P.  of  L.  reaffliiited  with 
the  IFTU.  It  was  actively  associated  with 
the  International  for  only  about  4  years; 
during  the  period  1919-39,  however,  for  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  feared  that  ihe  preoccupation 
of  the  IFTU  with  political  problems  would 
open  the  door  to  communism.  United  States 
labor  did  not  yet  realize  how  fundamentally 
antagonistic  democratic  socialism  b  to  totali- 
tarian communism;  the  CIO  and  the  British 
TUG  believed  until  quite  recently  that  they 
could  cooperate  with  Communist-dominated 
unions. 

Today,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  CIO.  a  .id  Ameri- 
can labor  orsanizatlona  outside  both  na- 
tional federations  share  with  Socialist- 
minded  European  unions  and  all  other  free 
trade-unions  a  common  hostility  to  Com- 
munist despotism,  and  to  its  tools  and  agen- 
cies. The  A.  P.  of  L,  which  foreign  labor 
once  considered  a  conservative  on  anlzatlon. 
Is  firmest  of  all  In  Its  insistence  that  the 
International  trade-union  movement  shall 
continuously  and  energetically  ccccern  Itself 
with  such  i^eneral  political  is.sues  as  human 
rights,  political  discrimination,  gei.cclde.  the 
crisis  In  China,  the  national  freedom  and 
territorial  integrity  of  weaker  peoples,  and 
the  rising  menace  of  forced  labor.  How  far 
the  wheel  has  turned  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  today  It  Is  precisely  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
which  ts  most  Insistent  that  orgar.lzed  labor 
occuny  Itself  with  such  problems.  It  does  so 
because  It  has  learned  that  only  thus  cnn  the 
doer  be  shut  to  communism.  More  and  more 
the  forces  of  free  labor  throughout  the  world 
are  facing  the  complex  problems  of  our  dlfl- 
cult  era  In  an  undcematic  way;  more  and 
more  they  are  freeing  themselves  from  rub- 
ber-stamp phrases  and  absolutist  phll  so- 
phles.  to  seek  practical,  realistic  solutions 
for  present-day  problems. 

V 

America  was  born  In  a  revolutionary  strug- 
gle foi  national  Independence,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  organized  laaor  move- 
ment have  a  time-honored  tradition  of  op- 
position' to  all  forms  of  colonialism.  The 
rising  trade-union  movements  ol  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  count  on  American 
labor  to  bring  them  powerful  support  in 
their   struggles   for   national   Indt  pendence. 

American  labor  can  In  turn  Immensely 
strengthen  the  world  pcsitlcn  of  the  United 
States  If  It  assumes  Its  full  oblii^atlons  in 
the  ICFTU.  Judging  by  the  fan:astlc  no- 
tions that  some  people  abroad  hold  abcut 
our  country,  a  darkor  and  mere  lorblddlng 
Atlantic  now  hides  America  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  In  the  days  of  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus.  By  full  participation  In  the 
International  free  trade-uniou  movement, 
American  unionism  can  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  the  rediscovery  cf  Amerloa — 
the  real  America — by  the  people  cf  tlie  Old 
World. 

The  London  Congress  Is  thus  a  landmark 
in  world  labor  history.  The  road  before  the 
ICFTU  will  not  be  smooth  nor  will  the  course 
be  easy  to  steer,  even  though  a  map  has 
been  provided.  A  basic  unity  of  purpose 
and  plan  was  achieved  at  London,  but  tht're 
are  obstacles  ahead  and  inner  strains  and 
stresses  among  the  affiliates.  Years  of  an- 
tagonisms will  not  be  dissipated  overnight. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  energy  and  extent 
of  American  labor  participation  In  the  work 
of  the  new  international.  Indeed,  Ameri- 
can labor  carries  a  doubled  responsibility, 
for  It  must  not  only  support  the  work  ot 
the  ICFTU.  but  must  be  no  less  resolute  In 
keeping   the   fureisu   policy   of   the   Uuiied 
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States  Government  consistently  and  vlgcr- 
oucly  democratic.  Vacillating  policies,  such 
as  the  one  recently  proposed  by  our  State 
Department  toward  Franco  Spain,  can  create 
grave  misunderstandings  of  the  American 
purposes  among  the  laboring  forces  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Mcreov°r.  the  conflict  between  the  ICFTU 
and  the  WFTU  is  bound  to  grew  in  Intsnsity 
and  bitterness.  Both  organizations  ere 
fighting  for  the  biggest  stakes  in  the  world— 
the  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  of  many 
millions  cf  working  people  in  scores  cf 
countries.  NMther  organization  can  sids- 
traci  or  toft  pedal.  Moscow  could  not  pos- 
sibly Impose  totalitarian  communism  on  the 
rest  of  tha  world  without  first  getting  a 
stranglehold  on  the  remaining  free-lcbor 
crganizstlons.  Tnat  would  entail  the  de- 
struction cf  the  ICFTU,  now  the  head  and 
herrt  of  Intoi-natlonal  democratic  labor. 
The  new  International  fully  realizes  the 
ccrlou£nes3  of  the  threat.  The  battle  is  all 
the  more  diCucult  because  the  WFTU  Is  per- 
mitted full  freedom  to  operate  againot  free 
trcde-unlon::  in  democratic  lands,  while  the 
road  is  heavily  barred  to  the  ICFTU  in  all 
Iron-curtain  countries. 

What  is  m.ore,  In  Fiance.  Italy,  and  scc- 
tlo:is  of  Africa  and  Asia  the  WFTU  still  holds 
formidable  positions,  which  the  Communists 
won  by  lufillration  during  the  4  years  when 
their  association  with  the  free  unions  cov- 
ered them  With  a  mantle  of  respectability. 
It  will  be  a  primary  task  for  the  ICFTU  to 
unmask  these  organizations  dominated  by 
the  V<FTU  and  to  liberate  the  workers  frcm 
their  mauence.  The  challenge  and  tlireat 
of  totalitarian  communism  to  labor  is  world- 
wide. It  can  te  met  and  defeated  by  free 
la'oor  only  on  a  world-wide  basis.  No  trade- 
union  movement  struggling  against  totali- 
tarianism in  any  country  should  be  left  to 
battle  alone  against  an  international  menace 
promoted  and  supported  by  a  gigantic  totali- 
tarian world  power.  A  democratic  world 
labor  International  is  now  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  preservation  and  growth  of  hum:>a 
freedom  and  social  progress.  The  reality  of 
this  new  internationalism  was  demonstrated 
at  the  London  Congress,  where  all  were 
allies,  welded  in  a  common  cause  against 
the  threat  of  totalitarianism  and  reaction. 
German  and  Japanese  free  trade-union  rep- 
resentatives are  in  the  top  leadership  of  the 
ICFTU  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

The  new  international  is  not  based  on  al- 
liances among  various  powers,  ana  unlike  the 
WFTU  will  not  be  a  political  instrument  for 
any  nation  or  combination  of  powers.  Eut 
though  it  will  be  entirely  Independent  of 
the  governments  of  the  countries  where  its 
affiliates  are  located.  It  cannot  and  will  not 
be  neutral  In  the  historic  struggle  now  going 
on  between  the  democratic  and  totalitarian 
countries.  No  organization  dedicated  to  the 
struggle  fcr  human  rights  and  social  Justice 
can  be  above  the  battle  when  freedom  and 
peace  are  so  gravely  endangered. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  role  of  free  labor 
Is  so  dynamic  that  the  Communist  attacks 
on  the  ICFTU  are  so  full  of  fury.  The  estab- 
lishment cf  the  ICFTU  is  a  categorical  re- 
pudiation of  the  myth  that  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism is  a  progressive  idea,  or  that  the 
Communist  system  offers  anything  that  will 
advance  the  interests  of  the  international 
working  class.  Delegates  representing  50,- 
000.000  workers  in  more  than  50  countries 
have  now  branded  bolshevlsm  the  arch- 
enemy of  labor.  This  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  the  blow  that  destroys  the  pretense  under 
which  bolshevlsm  has  for  several  decades 
made  most  of  Its  gains — the  supposition  that 
It  Is  a  friend  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
The  International  free-trade-union  move- 
ment is  a  powerful  weapon  In  the  struggle 
for  a  society  In  which  all  human  beings  and 
Institutions  can  strive  to  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions in  a  civilized  manner  and  under  the 
guaranties  of  freedom. 


Address  of  Louis  Nizer,  of  the  New 
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T.Ir.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Nizc-r  is  a  brilliant  young  man  who  prac- 
tices law  in  New  York  City.  He  also  finds 
time  to  do  a  little  writing,  and  has  au- 
thored the  following  books:  New  Courts 
of  Industry,  1S35;  Tliinkinc  on  Yo'or  F?et, 
1949;  What  To  Do  V7iih  Germany,  1944; 
Brtween  You  and  Me,  1948. 

He  is  in  great  demand  as  an  after- 
dinnsr  speaker,  and  as  a  toastmaster  he 
is  v.-ithout  peer.  At  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City,  on  Decem- 
ber 5, 1S49.  he  delivered  an  address  which 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues: 

May  It  please  Your  Honors,  may  It  please 
the  distinguished  guests  on  these  daises,  and 
may  it  please  the  highest  court  of  all  on  this 
occasion — you  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Judge 
Lyman's  words  were  not  merely  an  introduc- 
tion. They  were  a  diploma — and  I  accept  it 
even  though  I  have  never  attended  the  school 
of  virtues  which  it  betokens.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  him  for  presenting  it  with 
generosity  cum  laude. 

A  lawyer  is  the  eager  youth  of  a  judge,  and 
a  judge  is  the  mellowed  ascetic  age  of  the 
lavryer.  It  Is  good  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  all  too  rare,  to  fuse  the  two  into  one 
unity  of  professional  comradeship  devoted 
to  the  noblest  of  all  causes — the  cause  of 
doing  justice.  I  am  mindful  of  the  distinc- 
tion vhich  you  have  conferred  upon  me  to 
represent  the  bar  amonpst  such  a  galaxy  of 
learned  Judges.  But  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  this  distinction  is  ringed  with 
some  hazards,  and  I  Intend  to  summon  up 
all  the  resources  of  tact  which  every  lawyer 
has  a  goodly  supply  of  until  he  becomes  a 
judge. 

A  young  British  naval  student  was  ex- 
amined by  an  admiral  who  had  made  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  his  academy.  He  was  asked 
who  the  three  greatest  admirals  in  British 
history  were.  The  young  student  replied. 
"Drake,  Nelson,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
didn't  catch  your  name." 

If  any  lawyer  in  this  gathering  doesn't 
know  the  name  of  every  judge  who  bejewels 
this  dais,  I  am  authorized  to  say  on  his  be- 
half that  we  still  include  those  judges  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  day.  Indeed, 
I  am  ready  to  make  another  concession  to 
tact.  We  lawyers  are  ready  this  evening  to 
obliterate  from  our  minds  those  decisions 
which  were  rendered  against  us  unjtistly.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  all  adverse  decisions.  We 
are  ready  to  take  the  position  which  a  lawyer 
took  when  he  told  the  appellate  court :  "Your 
honors  decided  a  case  identical  to  this  a  year 
ago  for  the  plaintiff.  Six  months  ago,  "your 
Honors  reversed  yourselves  and  in  an  identi- 
cal case  decided  for  the  defendant.  And, 
may  I  say.  Your  Honors,  in  both  cases  most 
admirably."  For  we  lawyers  are  like  Shake- 
speare's character — we  take  cur  pleasures 
with  sadness  and  our  troubles  with  a  smile. 

If  you  look  upon  these  tiers  of  judicial 
weight  (and  if  there  are  any  amongst  you 
who  are  not  lawyers,  I  hope  you  don't  mis- 
understand the  upper  tier  to  represent  the 
highest  court)  you  will  see  that  there  is 
room  for  one  more  dais.     I  should  like  to 


Imagine  that  there  Is  such  an  additional 
dais,  peopled  with  the  great  law  givers  of 
the  past. 

Perhaps  Socrates  sits  on  that  Imaginary 
dais,  with  his  long  white  beard,  his  rude 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  his  bald  pate — not  a 
very  appealing  man,  until  he  speaks.  If  he 
were  called  upon,  I  think  he  would  say  to 
you:  "The  law  Is  not  al~ays  wise,  but  it  13 
wiser  than  those  who  administer  it.  It  ex- 
presses the  win  and  the  reason  of  the  body 
politic  and  c'.alms  by  that  title  to  overrule 
the  will  and  reason  of  the  j'udge  and  thcsa 
of  private  men.  To  seek  to  be  wiser  than  the 
laws  is  the  very  thing  which  is  by  good  laws 
forbidden." 

I  should  like  to  Imagine  that  next  to  him 
sits  rotund  Lord  Braugham.  He  says  to  you 
,  In  a  deep  basso  voice:  "A  judg?  can  beast  of 
his  achievements  only  when  he  can  say  that 
he  found  the  law  dear  and  left  It  cheap; 
that  he  found  it  a  sealed  book  and  left  it  a 
living  letter;  that  he  found  it  the  patrimony 
of  the  rich  and  left  it  the  inheritance  of  the 
poor;  that  he  found  it  a  tv,-o-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  opposition,  and  left  it  the  staff  of 
honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence." 

I  imagine  that  next  to  him  sits  our  own 
great  John  Marshall.  If  you  had  met  John 
Marshall  in  the  anteroom  of  this  ballroom 
where  all  the  judg;s  were  having  cocktails 
before  this  event,  you  would  probably  have 
seen  a  man  of  tousled  hair,  unkempt  suit, 
and  mud  still  on  his  shoes  frcm  the  unpaved 
sidewallis  of  Washington.  He  would  have 
been  convivial  and  informal.  He  might  have 
said  to  you  what  he  once  did  say :  "The  acme 
of  judicial  distinction  is  the  ability  to  look  a 
Lawyer  straight  in  the  eyes  for  2  hours  and 
not  hear  a  damned  word  he  says." 

And  if  you  were  encouraged  by  the  In- 
formality of  the  occasion  and  the  fact  that 
at  least  your  coc'itail  glass  was  on  a  plane 
with  hi:i,  you  might  recall  to  him  what  Lord 
Hewitt  once  said  a'oout  the  failure  of  judges 
to  listen:  "The  on'y  impartiality  possible  to 
the  human  mind  is  that  which  arises  from 
an  understanding  of  neither  side  of  the  case." 

If  Judge  Marshall  had  been  inspired  by 
the  light  mood,  he  might  have  told  you  hia 
favorite  ancedote  about  the  time  he  told  his 
brethren  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  they  must  no  longer  sip  wine  during  the 
discussions  cf  cases,  except  on  rainy  days. 
On  one  occasion  he  asked  his  .'Associate  Jiis- 
tice,  brother  Justice  Storey — to  whom,  in- 
cidentally, he  usually  turned  and  said,  "This 
Is  the  law.  Now  go  out  and  find  me  a 
precedent" — he  asked  Judge  Storey  to  go  to 
the  window  to  see  whether  it  was  raining. 
Judge  Storey  reported  lugubriously  that  the 
sun  was  dazzlingly  bright.  Judge  Marshall, 
with  the  resourcefulness  which  was  later  to 
be  reflected  in  his  constitutional  opinions, 
said:  "Well,  our  jurisdiction  extends  over  so 
wide  a  territory,  that  under  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  raining 
some  place,  so  we  shaU  have  Madeira." 

But  if  Judge  Marshall  had  ascended  this 
imaginary  dais,  then  you  would  have  seen 
six  feet  two  of  majesty  and  authority,  and  if 
he  would  have  spoken  to  you  he  might  well 
have  said:  "A  constitutional  government  Is 
as  good  as  Its  courts,  no  better  and  no  worse. 
Its  laws  are  only  its  promises.  It  keeps  Its 
promises  or  It  breakJs  Its  promises  In  Its 
courts." 

Next  to  him,  I  should  like  to  Imagine  sits 
William  Murray,  better  known  to  you  as  Lord 
Mansfield.  It  was  he  who  was  responsible 
for  the  maxim  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  which  reads  "Flat  Justitia  ruat 
coelum" — "Let  Justice  be  done  though  the 
I  eavens  fall."  He  had  a  sensitive  eye  and 
heart.  He  once  said:  "Law  and  equity  are 
two  things  which  God  hath  joined  together 
but  which  man  has  put  asunder.  It  is  the 
weak  and  the  poor  who  need  most  the  safe- 
guard of  a  strong  and  independent  judi- 
ciary.    One  cannot  be  siire  always  of  1  unning 
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with  the  pack.     He  may  find  himself  the  piir- 
•ued  rabbit." 

On  Lewd  Mansfield's  left.  I  should  like  to 
Imagine  sit*  Judge  Cardozo.  Some  of  us 
feel  we  have  been  touched  with  greatness  by 
knowing  him.  Here  wa*  a  man  who  com- 
bined genius  with  saintUness.  Are  there  any 
lesser  words  to  do  him  |uatlce?  At  a  gather- 
ing juch  as  this  of  lawyers  and  Judges,  In 
which  he  dellgh:ed,  he  would  combine  his  wit 
with  hla  judgment.  Uke  brushwood  with  tim- 
ber, to  make  a  bright  fire. 

I  remember  his  description  of  that  rarity, 
tn  arrogant  Judge,  whom  he  descrloed  with 
his  ciistomary  felicity,  aa  "a  Judge  who  had 
a  suspiclctis  familiarity  with  those  sections 
of  the  Civil  Practice  Act  under  the  title 
"contempt."  " 

I!?  delighted  In  telling  the  story  of  the 
fledgling  lawyer  who  appeared  before  the 
highest  court  and  proceeded  with  great  elab- 
oration to  expatiate  on  very  elementary 
principle*  of  law.  The  chief  Judge  leaned 
down  Tery  benignly,  and  In  a'  friendly  man- 
ner apologized  for  his  Interruption  and 
said,  "I  trust  that  counsel  will  give  this 
court  credit  for  knowing  the  fundamentals 
of  the  comm...n  law.'"  The  ycung  lawyer 
replied.  "Oh.  no,  sir;  that  Is  the  mistake  I 
made  In  the  lower  court." 

Finally,  Judge  Cardoso  might  well  have 
drawn  upon  his  great  fund  of  aphorisms  to 
tell  you  that  In  a  London  gallery  there  U 
a  famous  painting  by  Champalgne  showing 
Cardinal  Richelieu  In  three  pxjses — one  of 
the  front  of  his  face  and  two  profiles  facing 
the  cen'er.  He  would  have  told  you  that 
that  li  the  way  Justice  looks — both  lawyers 
present  the  profiles,  and  only  the  Judge  In 
the  center  looks  the  truth  directly  and  fully 
In  the  face. 

At  the  end  of  this  Imaginary  dais  sits 
Judge  Roger  Taney.  He  had  deep,  sunken 
eyes  and  a  high  forehead  which  accentu- 
ated his  111  health.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent 
temperament  and  Iron  will,  and  when  he 
reviewed  the  changes  In  Jurisprudence  he 
used  to  tell  cf  the  eld  English  Judge  who 
exulted  In  giving  harsh  Judgments.  "When- 
ever the  facts  were  nicely  balanced,  he 
seemed  to  be  friendly  to  Inj^ustlce.  The  kind 
of  Judge,"  he  would  say.  "who  would  Indict 
you  for  blowing  your  nose  and  then  quash 
the  Indictment  becau.se  It  didn't  describe 
which  hand  blew  It."  H-  demonstrated  the 
high  mission  of  the  Judge  who  affects  all 
eternity  becaxise  he  can  never  tell  where  his 
influence  stops. 

Prom  this  Imaginary  dais,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  from  the  live  dais  beneath  of 
distinguished  Judges,  we  learn,  I  think,  the 
great  service  of  our  Judiciary. 

In  the  Netherlands,  there  are  stonecutters 
who  live  In  obscure  little  huts  and  each  day 
they  weigh  on  their  scales  Jewels  so  precious, 
that  any  one  of  them  would  suffice  to  take 
them  out  of  their  poverty  forever  But  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  have  returned 
the  Jewels  to  their  anxious  owners,  they  sit 
down  serenely  to  dinner  On  the  same  tabls 
where  they  wel2hed  anothers  treasure  with- 
out envy,  they  spread  their  frugal  meal.  So 
lives  the  Judee.  He  decides  enormous  Issues 
involving  other  men's  treasures,  and  even 
their  lives,  but  after  he  has  polished  his 
opinions  BO  that  they  will  reflect  the  bril- 
liance of  his  wisdom,  he  retires  to  a  simple 
life  of  learning  and  serenity. 

Tonight,  we  celebrate  the  fiftieth  annl- 
versairy  of  the  municipal  coiirt.  the  court  of 
the  poor  who  are  voixt  in  need  of  Justice; 
the  poor  who  understand  that  Jxistlce  should 
be  the  highest  expediency,  that  Justice  Is 
the  bread  of  the  nation  and  that  the  nation 
hungers  for  it.  If  there  were  60  candles 
here  tonight  on  a  birthday  cake,  they  would 
throw  a  symbolic  light  across  the  Nation. 
Per  those  who  govern  lead  the  blind,  but 
those  who  ftdminlster  Jxistice  give  ll;iht  to 
their  eyes. 


And  now  I  have  finished,  and  I  know  from 
experience  as  a  lawyer  that  there  Is  one 
moment  In  every  trial  when,  no  matter  how 
much  the  lawyer  has  taxed  the  coxirt's  pa- 
tience, he  Is  forgiven.  Love  flows  down  from 
the  bench  to  him.  A  smile  embraces  him 
and.  for  a  moment,  the  lawyer  feels  that  he 
is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  cotirtroom. 
All  this  Is  occasioned  by  a  few  words  which 
the  lawyer  utters.  It  always  happens  when 
he  says,  •"Your  Honor,  we  rest."  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  rest. 


.  Transportation  of  the  Mails 

EXTENCION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF   IND1.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  pertaining  to 
the  recent  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral curtailing  mail  service. 

I  recently  addressed  the  House  re- 
garding the  serioiis  situation  existing  in 
the  postal  service,  as  it  pertains  to  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  by  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country,  and  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment takes  nearly  50  percent  of  what  we 
are  paying  for  in  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  for  empty  railroad  cars. 

Ever  since  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act 
of  1916  the  railroads  of  this  Nation  have 
collected  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
carrj'ing  of  these  empty  mail  cars,  and  I 
recently  introduced  House  Resolution 
547  calling  for  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  situation,  and  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  editorial  that  appears  in  the 
Aviation  Week,  the  leading  aviation 
magazine  in  the  United  States.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

The  GaE.*T  TRArn  Robbeht  or  Oxjh  Self- 
StrppoRTiNG  Railroads 

We  have  before  us  the  Southern  Railway's 
System's  new  advertisement  In  Business  Week 
for  May  6.  The  rails  have  been  pretty  noisy 
for  a  long  time  about  subsidies  and  how  they 
don't  have  any.     This  ad  Is  tj-plcal. 

It  says  that  of  all  the  forms  of  Intercity 
com.mercial  transportation,  only  the  railroads 
a.f-e  self-supporting.  "They  don't  leave  It  to 
George,"  says  the  Southern. 

George  Is  you,  Mr.  Taxpayer. 

"The  railroads  pay  their  own  way.  •  •  • 
It  Isn't  easy,  especially  when  we  have  to 
compete  for  business  with  subsidized  carriers. 
But  it's  easier  on  you  and  your  pocketbook. 
George" 

Frankly,  to  the  contrary.  It  does  lock  pretty 
easy  to  us,  but  If  what  we  read  In  the  stuffy 
CoNoazssioNAL  Record  Is  true.  It  definitely 
Isn't   easy  on   us   tax-paying   "Georges  " 

For  we  started  reading  the  fine  print  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  after  we  got 
through  some  of  the  complaints  of  a  certain 
Indiana  Congressman  we  could  practically 
feel  you  railroads  snitching  our  wallets. 

It  certainly  smashed  a  lot  of  Illusions  ws 
Georges  had  built  up  In  our  minds  from 
reading  all  those  ads  and  press  releases  about 
how  only  you  In  the  transportation  world 
got  none  of  those  Juicy  subsidies. 


Because  Representative  John  R.  Walsh 
contends  that  ever  since  the  Rallwav  Mall 
Pay  Act  of  1916  was  passed  your  railroads 
have  pocketed  millions  and  millions  of  ovir 
dollars  which  the  Post  Office  Department  al- 
lows you  for  carrying  empty  mail  cars  all 
over  the  biggest  railway  system  In  the  world. 
One  big  reason.  It  seem.s,  that  yju  rail- 
roads can  be  so  self-supporting  Is  that  we 
Georges  paid  you  In  1946,  for  example,  for 
carrying  580,462,152.219  cublc-foot-mll?»s  on 
nonlocal  surface  malls,  and  yet  you  really 
carried  only  323.677,344.195  cubic-foot-mlles. 
That  means  that  In  1946,  44.24  percent  of  the 
space  we  tax-paying  Georges  paid  for  was 
not  used.  Even  now,  Mr.  Walsh  says,  the 
Government — meaning  us  Georges — pa3-8 
about  $250,000,000  annually  to  you  railroads 
for  transporting  mall,  but  we  receive  only 
half  this  service  we  pay  for.  This  Is  be- 
cause— as  you  fellows  knew  all  along,  you 
Jokesters — the  1916  act  requires  the  same 
rate  for  the  return  of  a  mall-storage  car  as 
was  paid  for  Its  full  outbound  movement,  pro- 
vided the  car  Is  not  used  by  the  railroad  for 
other  traffic  on  the  return  run. 

In  dramatic  fashion,  Mr.  Walsh  Intro- 
duces testimony  In  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson's  own  words  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
"Yes  •  •  •  there  Is  a  difference  In  pay 
to  railroads.  •  •  •  I  think  what  you  are 
talking  about  Is  space  purchased  by  full  cars 
or  storage  cars  or  what-not.  That  Is  differ- 
ent from  the  regular  RPO  lines,  the  lines  In 
which  railway  postal  clerks  operate.  Now 
with  reference  to  the  space  for  transporting 
mails  by  full  carlots  or  by  15  feet  or  30  feet 
or  45  feet  or  what-not,  I  think  that  our  In- 
vestigation indicated  that  we  used  about 
half  of  the  space  that  we  paid  for.  Under 
the  law.  If  we  transport  a  carload  of  mall 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  we  pay 
for  that  so  much  per  foot  per  mile,  so  to 
speak,  and  then  we  pay  for  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  car,  whether  we  use  It  or  not. 
There  Is  far  more  mall  moving  west  than 
there  la  mall  moving  back." 

After  reading  this,  the  rest  of  you  Georges 
may  like  to  know  what  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  told  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee about  this  particular  manner  in 
which  the  railroads  self-support  themselves 
out  of  our  pockets  After  Its  own  study  of 
the  so-called  round-trip  provision  of  the 
act.  It  told  the  Senators: 

"The  study  has  Indicated  that  cars  carry- 
ing full  pay  loads  out  do  not  return  prompt- 
ly, but  are  often  directed  to  other  use  for 
the  carrier's  convenience  and  substitute  cars 
are  returned,  making  It  possible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  realize  a  greater  income.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  practice  Is  a  possible  question 
since  the  act  does  not  appear  to  anticipate 
such  substitution.  •  •  •  Many  substitute 
cars  are  returned  In  freight  trains  and  the 
trip  Is  paid  for  at  passenger  rates. 

"The  operation  of  the  round-trip  provl- 
slons  has  resulted  In  numerous  complex 
agreements,  which  assure  the  railroads  full 
payment  for  all  returned  deadhead  cars  and 
empty  space.  In  some  Instances  the  return 
movement  Is  In  advance  of  the  out-bound 
loaded  movement." 

This  last  Idea  Is  Ingenious  This  wrinkle 
extracts  our  money  to  buy  empty  space  on 
the  return  portion  of  a  round  trip  that 
hasn't  started  yet.  How  self-supporting 
can  you  be? 

And  C.  B.  Allen,  a  very  capable  news  ha".!:, 
fL^ds  Interest  In  the  GAOs  comment:  "In 
practically  all  Instances,  the  carrier  Is  paid 
more  by  the  Post  Office  for  the  ret\irn  of  a 
,  car  empty  than  If  the  car  was  carrying  a 
peyload  of  a  private  shipper.  Returning  a 
car  empty  is  to  the  railroad's  advantage." 
(Especially  If  It  can  get  paid  for  the  return 
trip  before  It  starts  out.) 

Two  years  a-o.  Mr.  Allen  reported  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  raUroaU  post 
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practice  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
lor  wartime  scandal  when  l:  was  charged 
In  Government  circles  that  the  railroads  had 
been  operating  empty  cars  back  and  forth 
across  the  country,  despite  an  acute  shortage 
of  shipping  space,  to  collect  the  higher  mail 
pay  rate. 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  a  final  word,  says  "The  Post 
Office  Department  has  permitted  the  rail- 
roads to  abu£e  this  provision  of  law  In  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  greatly  the  amount  cf 
empty  space  paid  for.  ^^Tille  some  empty 
returns  must,  under  the  law,  be  paid  fcr, 
this  has  been  turned  into  a  racket  by  the 
railroads  with  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
proval." 

£o  ends  today's  lesson  on  how  America's 
self-supporting  railroads  are  the  only  form 
of  intercity  commercial  transportation  who 
don't  still  rely  on  help  from  the  peoples 
tax  dollars.  That's  how  the  railroads  are 
easier  on  you  and  your  pocketbook. 


Ciril  GoTeroment  for  Guaoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEMIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  I  am  very  happy  that 
today  the  House  acted  favorably  on 
H.  R.  7273.  a  bill  to  provide  civU  govern- 
ment for  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  people  of  Guam  have  been  Ameri- 
cans for  over  50  years.  They  are  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States.  Some  have 
pained  citizenship,  but  citizenship  has 
been  only  op>en  to  the  few.  None  are 
aliens.  Pohiically.  economically,  social- 
ly, linguistically  these  people  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

Let  us  look  at  these  people  on  whom 
we  are  considering  l)estowing  the  great- 
est privilege  in  this  world  today.  The 
ori?:inal  Guamanians  are  known  as 
C.iamorros,  who  inhabited  all  the 
Mariana  Islands  in  which  Guam  lies. 
They  were  lar;;e  handsome  people,  per- 
haps kin  to  the  native  Polynesiaiis  of 
Hawaii.  But  no  full-blood  Chamorro 
now  survives.  Chamorro  is  the  basic 
stock  with  which  Spanish.  Filipino.  Mex- 
ican, Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Amencan 
have  mixed  to  form  the  present  Guama- 
nian  people.  This  intermixture  began 
over  250  years  aso.  The  Filipino  and 
Spanish  blood  have  been  the  strongest. 
riurins  the  years  of  Spanish  rule  the  esti- 
mated population  living  in  1521,  the  year 
of  Magellan's  discovery  of  Guam,  was 
35  000.  When  officers  of  the  United 
States  Na\T  took  the  first  census,  the 
population  had  been  reduced  to  9.676. 

The  Chamorro  were  almost  reduced  to 
extinction.  The  surviving  Guamanians 
had  long  since  been  Christiamzed,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  influences  of 
western  civilization  and  citizens  of 
Spain.  Since  the  American  regime  be- 
gan following  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898. 
Amencan  influences  have  been  strongest 
and  further  raci.il  intermixture  has  been 
slight.    Only   15  Japanese  wei-e  found 


on  the  island  in  1901  and  only  39  Uved 
there  in  1£40.  The  number  of  Filipinos 
residing  among  the  Guamanians  have 
decreased,  until  only  32  remained  in 
1940.  The  American  period  has  been 
one  of  racial  consolidation  and  increase. 
The  once  mixed  population  has  merged 
into  a  Guamanian  people.  By  1940  they 
had  increased  to  23.067  in  number. 

The  Guamanians  have  continued  to 
increase  in  spite  of  the  deaths  and  priva- 
tions suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese for  2 '  2  years  during  World  War  n. 
They  numt>er  ever  26.700  and  half  this 
population  15  under  16  years  of  age.  All 
indications  pomt  to  a  future  population 
of  50. COO. 

These  people  have  not  only  mer^ai 
and  incrMised  during  50  years  of  Ameri- 
can rule,  but.  what  is  more  important. 
they  have  also  become  Americans  in 
habit,  thinking,  and  language.  English 
is  sF>oken  ever5*where  except  by  the  very 
old.  aithoiigh  the  Chamorro  tongue  is 
still  the  language  of  the  homes.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  people  over  10  years 
of  age  are  hteraie.  Today  almost  the 
entire  school-age  population  of  8.460 
students  are  enrolled  in  schools.  The 
village  schools  and  high  school  run  on 
two  shifts  to  take  care  of  all  the  pupils. 
Education  is  demanded  as  strongly  in 
Guam  as  it  is  here  in  the  United  States. 
G'jamamans  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  college  and  professional 
schools.  They  are  coming  now  in  greater 
numbers  to  train  for  the  work  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  businessmen,  and 
Government  administrators  that  are 
needed  on  their  island. 

One  cannot  be  among  the  Guamanians 
but  a  short  while  before  being  forcibly 
struck  with  their  American  ways.  The 
men  and  women  who  appeared  before 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  in  November  1949.  revealed 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
citizenship  and  of  an  organic  act.  and 
understood  and  presented  their  prob- 
lems in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  American  community.  No  interpre- 
tations were  needed  there.  They  were 
articulate  in  their  English  presentations, 
clear  and  precise  in  their  thinking. 

A  trip  down  the  business  district  of 
the  capital  and  adjoining  villages,  re- 
built since  the  war,  show  Guamanians 
in  the  business  of  any  small  American 
city.  Two  young  members  of  the  Guam 
Congress  have  a  construction  company 
and  import  prefabricated  houses.  An- 
other is  building  a  large  modern  laundry. 
Department  stores  carry  well-known 
brands  of  American  clothing,  shoes,  and 
dry  goods.  Guamanians  are  the  owners, 
the  bookkeepers  and  the  clerks.  The 
familiar  sign  of  American  famous 
brands,  insurance  agencies,  shipping 
lines,  sporting  goods  stores,  lawyers' 
shingles,  restaurants,  hamburger  stands, 
pool  halls,  and  taxi  companies  give  an 
index  of  how  American  the  Guamanians 
have  become. 

A  walk  through  the  administration 
building  shows  all  offices  staffed  with 
Guamanian  clerks.  In  a  visit  to  the 
houses  of  the  Guam  government  meet- 
ins  in  their  tjeautif  ul.  mahogany-paneled. 


modern  biiilding,  one  hears  earnest  men 
and  women  discussing  intelligently  and 
with  great  dignity  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  people  in  a  typically  Amer- 
ican manner.  Across  the  street  is  a 
modern  police  station,  with  latest  radio 
equipment,  record  systems,  investigation 
devices,  and  mobile  crime  laboratory.  A 
staff  of  275  alert  Guamanians  man  the 
force  that  polices  the  entire  island,  out- 
side the  military  reservations.  They 
have  the  responsibility  of  law  and  order 
for  a  population  of  75.000  now  residing 
in  Guam.  Guamanians  preside  over  the 
Guam  courts  except  for  the  court  han- 
dling Federal  business  and  the  court  of 
appeals. 

One  meets  Guamanians  as  priests  of 
the  church,  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  of  the  schools,  the  island  post- 
master, and  staff  of  the  agriculture  de- 
partment. 

The  people  for  whom  this  legislation  is 
proposed  have  been  long  in  contact  with 
the  Western  World  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  These  are  an  educated  and  so- 
phisticated people  in  search  of  local  self- 
government  and  a  permanent  govern- 
ment by  law.  I  was  struck  during  ray 
recent  visit  in  Guam  by  the  completely 
American  character  of  these  people. 
These  Guamanians  are  no  South  Sea  na- 
tives dressed  in  cotton  wrap-arovmds  and 
living  leisurely  from  the  fruit  of  their 
island.  Nothing  could  he  further  from 
pictures  drawn  by  fiction  of  the  South 
Sea  people  than  the  Guamanians.  They 
are. called  Guamanians.  but  they  are 
truly  Americans.  I  found  farmers  tilling 
the  soil  and  raising  cattle,  businessmen 
importing  American  manufactures  and 
retailing  goods  in  impressively  sized  de- 
partment stores,  young  men  teaching  in 
the  schools,  trained  lawyers  sitting  in  the 
legislature  and  the  bench  of  the  island 
courts,  young  men  and  women  dressed  as 
young  men  and  women  are  dressed  in  the 
offices  of  Washington,  performing  the 
duties  of  clerks  and  minor  administra- 
tors. Cars,  radios,  juke  boxes,  soft-drink 
dispensers,  attractive  frame  cottages, 
athletic  teams,  and  church  socials  are  as 
characteristic  of  their  lives  as  any  Amer- 
ican small  town. 

In  the  past  50  years  the  Guamanians 
have  become  Americans.  In  the  postwar 
years  the  influence  of  up  to  60,000  Amer- 
icans in  their  island  has  intensified  the 
Americanism  of  the  Guamanians.  Many 
of  them  have  become  American  citizens 
linder  the  laws  existing  in  the  lS20's, 
when  a  Guamanian  child  could  inherit 
citizenship  if  either  parent  were  an 
American  citizen.  Hundreds  of  veterans 
who  served  in  our  armed  forces  became 
citizens  in  1946  under  the  authority  of 
the  Naturalization  Act  of  1940.  Many 
more  would  follow  suit  if  there  were 
available  courts  or  if  the  naturalization 
law  had  been  extended  beyond  1946. 

The  Guamanians  now  live  as  proven 
Americans  in  custom  and  in  loyalty,  part 
citizens  and  part  noncitizens.  They  live 
with  American  citizens  all  about  them. 
Their  eveir  wish  is  to  become  citizens 
and  gain  the  recognition  which  they 
^lighly  deserve. 
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American  Taxpayers  Have  Sent  Nearly 
$100,000,000,000  to  Foreign  Coun- 
tries 


EXTE-N'SION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PZNN:,T1.VANIA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  CF  REPRE£E>rrATl\'E3 

Wednesday.  May  24.  19S0 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^^ith 
Congress  giving  final  approval  to  Mar- 
shall plan  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1951 
of  more  than  $3.000.COO.OOO.  our  foreign- 
aid  program,  including  $15.000, OCO.OCO  of 
World  War  I  debts,  is  rapidly  nearing 

eioo.coo.ooo.ooo. 

Th:s  huge  sum  of  money  represents 
the  aftermath  of  both  World  Wars  to 
v.h:ch  hds  been  added  a  part  of  the 
s.upendous  cost  of  the  present  cold  war. 

My  purpose  in  callmg  attention  to  our 
foreign  expenditures  is  to  emphasize  the 
part  American  taxpayers  are  playing  in 
an  effort  to  promote  a  permanent  world 
peace  by  aiding  friendly  nations. 

The  $100,000,000,000  of  foreign  aid 
does  not  include  the  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  on  our  own  national  defense  and 
which  are  also  a  part  of  the  over-all 
cost  of  the  cold  war. 

The  following  tables  compil-- '  ^*  my 
request  by  the  Clearing  Of5'^  <r  or- 
eign  Transactions,  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  Department  of  Commerce, 
summarize  the  foreign  transactions  of 
the  Umted  States  Government  and  re- 
veal the  huge  cost  of  our  foreign-aid 
programs  through  December  31.  1949: 

Tablc  1  — S^rnmary  of  foreign  grants  and 
credits  utilized  and  capital  xnvestment  in 
the  International  Bank  and  Monetary 
Fund — By  program:  World  War  II  and 
postwar  periods,  through   Dec.  31,  1949 

[In  dollars,  rounded  to  nearest  million ) 

Total -     78,  C4a,  coo.  000 


2,750,000,000 


International  Monetary 
Fun-I. 

International  Bank  for  Re- 
ccnitructlon  and  Devel- 
opment  635,000,OCO 

Grants  and  credlU  utilized.     74.  663.  OCO,  OOO 


Granta 


63. 186.  000.  000 


Lend-lease 

Civilian   suppllea 

European  recovery , 

UNRRA. 

Post-UNRR.f 

Interim  aid 

Chlneae  stabilization.. 
Ch!:.ese   military   aid.. 

Chinese  aid 

Greek-Turkish    aid 

Philippine     rehabilita- 
tion  

Korean    aid 

Refugee    aasUtance 

International  Chil- 

dren's        Emergency 

Fund. 

Inter-American  aid 

American  Red  CroM 


47,  286.  000.  000 

4.  983.  OOO,  000 

6.  132.  coo.  000 

2,  660,  000.  OCO 

300.  000,  000 

657,000,000 

500.000.000 

116.000,000 

lex).  000,000 

694.  000,  000 

452. 000.  000 

29,000.000 

214,000,000 


45  000.  000 
84.000.000 
73.000.000 


T.\BLE  1 — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and 
credtts  ut.lized  and  capital  investment  in 
the  Internatwnal  Bank  and  Monetary 
Fund — By  program:  World  War  I!  and 
postwar  periods,  through,  Dec.  31,  1949 — 
Continued 

Credits — _ 11,  477.  000.  000 


Special  British  loan 

Export-Import        Bank 

loans 

Etiropean  recovery 

Surplus  property 

Ler-d-lease 

Other - 


3,750,000.000 

3,  022.  000.  000 

902.  000.  OCO 

1.363.000.000 

1,672.  OCO.  OCO 

768.  000,  000 

Source:  Foreign  Transactions  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  (basic  data  through  Dec.  31, 
1949),  Clearing  Office  for  Foreign  Transac- 
tions, Office  of  Business  Economics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Tabu:  2. — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and 
credits  utilized — By  major  country:  World 
War  II  and  postwar  periods,  through  Dec. 
31.  1949 

(In  dollars,  rounded  to  nearest  mUlion] 
Total 74,663,000,000 


Grants 63,  186.000,000 

Credits 11,477.000,000 


ERP   countries   and   partici- 
pating dependent  areas.  82,  721.  000,  COO 


Austria 650.  OCO.  000 

Belgium-Luxemburg 610.  000.  000 

Denmark 164,000.000 

France 6.  221.  000.  000 

Germany 2.  624,  000,  000 

Greece 1,  165,  000.  000 

Iceland 8,000,000 

Ireland 67.000.000 

Italy 2, 169.  000.  000 

Netherlands-Indonesia 1,  015.  OOO.  000 

Norway 208.  000.  000 

Portugal 1.  000,  0(0 

Bweden 49.  000.  000 

Switzerland 2.  000.  OCO 

Trieste 31.  OCO.  000 

Turkej 228,000.000 

United  Kingdom 36,872,000,000 

Unallocated  ERP  countries  635.  000.  000 

Other  Europe 12.474.000,000 


Albania 20,000.000 

Czecho-slovakia 2C0.  000,000 

Finland 151,  000,  OCO 

Hungary 18,000,000 

Poland 469,000.000 

Spain 15,  000,  COO 

U    S.  S.  R 11.249.000.000 

Yugoslavia 332.  000.  000 

American  Republics 1.  196.  000.  000 

AustraUa 17.  000.  000 

Bahrein 17.  000.  000 

Canada 173,  000,  000 

China 3.  106.  000.  000 

Egypt 20,  000,  OCO 

India 176.  000.  000 

Iran 38.  000.  000 

Japan 1.  71B,  000.  000 

Korea 3C0.  000,  OCO 

Liberia 17,  000.  000 

Philippines 620,  000,  000 

Rjukyu  Islands 53,000,000 

Saudi  Arabia.. - 84,000.000 

All  other  countries 41.000.000 

International  organization.^.  610,  000,  000 

Unallocated 1.  335.  000,  000 

Source:  Foreign  Transactions  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  (basic  data  through  Dec.  31, 
1949).  Clearing  Oflice  for  Foreign  Transac- 
tions. Office  of  Business  Economics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


T.\BLZ  3. — Indebtedness  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  U.  S.  Government  arising  from 
World  War  I  as  of  Jan.  1,  1950 

Total 115,  995.  659,  288 


Armenia . 

Austria - 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Great    Britain 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania - 

Russia 

Yugoslavia 

Source:  Foreign  Transactions  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  (basic  data  through  Dec.  31, 
1949).  Clearing  Office  for  Foreign  Transac- 
tions. Office  of  Business  Economics.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Accounts, 
Treasury   Department). 


29,881.350 

26.  024.  540 
541,001,078 
193,  716,  022 

27.  068.  088 
7.791,5:8 

4.953.341.449 

7,  099,  209,  302 

38,  834.  815 

3.039.604 

2,074.631.284 

11.  191,461 

10.  034.  194 

338.743.  114 

83.  065. 257 

491.302,893 

64, 783,  281 


President  Truman's  Speeches  at  Various 
Points  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OT  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  k,  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recently 
took  a  trip  to  the  west  coast.  On  that 
trip  he  made  several  stops  throughout 
the  country,  at  which  he  made  several 
statements  and  speeches.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  because  of  re- 
ports of  those  speeches  and  answers  to 
the  speeche.',  made  by  our  Republican 
friends.  In  order  that  the  RrcoRo  may 
be  clear,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  separately,  each 
speech  made  by  the  President,  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  at  Wallula,  Oreg.;  at 
Pendleton.  Oreg.;  Umatilla,  Oreg.;  La 
Grande,  Oreg.;  Baker,  Oreg,;  Ontario. 
Oreg.;  Huntington.  Oreg.;  Pasco.  Wash.; 
Wilbur,  Wash.;  and  at  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, Spokane,  Wash. 

I  commend  these  speeches  which  were 
made  at  so-called  whistle  stops  as  being 
good  reading  not  only  for  all  Americans, 
but  particularly  for  Republican  critics  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  of  the  PuisrorNT  DrtntRra  at  thi 

Dedication  Ceremonies  or  Grand  Coulee 

Dam.  Thursdat,  Mat  11.  1950 

This  is  an  inspiring  occasion.  We  have 
come  here  to  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  Dam- 
one  of  the  mightiest  structures  man  has  ever 
built. 

With  this  dam.  man's  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance have  dramatically  transformed  the 
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energy  of  a  mighty  river  into  a  great  new 
source  of  national  strength. 

At  the  foot  of  this  dam  Is  the  world's  larg- 
est power  plant.  It  is  already  generating 
more  low-cost  electric  energy-  than  any  other 
plant  in  the  world. 

Behind  this  dam  Is  a  reservoir  which  ex- 
tends 151  miles  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  water  In  that  reservoir  not  only  gen- 
erates electricity.  It  helps  prevent  floods. 
And  scon.  It  will  pour  forth  to  Irrigate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  which  are  now  desert. 

Grand  Coulee  Dum — with  Its  tremendous 
power  end  Irrigation  benefits — Is  an  Instru- 
ment of  our  democracy,  forged  to  contribute 
to  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

This  dam  was  not  built  by  accident.  It  is 
here  because  men  with  vision  and  deter- 
mination fought  for  Its  construction.  Men 
In  the  State  of  Washington — many  of  whom 
are  here  today — saw  what  this  dam  could 
mean  to  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Nation. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  whose  name 
honors  the  reservoir  behind  the  dam,  trans- 
formed their  Vision  Into  reality. 

This  dam  had  to  be  fought  for.  It  had  to 
be  built  over  furious  opposition.  You  re- 
member what  Its  opponents  said.  One  Con- 
gressman said:  "Up  In  the  Grand  Coulee 
country  there  Is  no  one  to  sell  power  to 
except  the  coyotes  and  jack  rabbits,  and  there 
never  will  be."  Other  opponents  of  Grand 
Coulee  said  it  wouid  be  a  "white  elephant." 
They  said  it  would  be  of  no  more  value 
than  the  Pyramids. 

We  can  laugh  today  at  such  foolishness. 
Right  now.  \he  generators  at  this  dam  arc 
being  run  at  overcapacity,  straining  to  meet 
the  scaring  demands  for  power.  All  about 
us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — in  this  land 
that  was  called  the  land  of  "coyotes  and 
Jack  rabbits  ' — new  Jobs,  new  industries,  new 
opportunities  have  been  created. 

Today  those  who  opposed  Grand  Coulee 
are  trying  to  cover  their  tracks.  They  are 
trying  to  Jump  on  the  band  wagon. 

But  they  can't  erase  the  record.  They  did 
not  understand  then,  and  they  do  not  under- 
stand now.  the  progressive  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  our  democracy  strong,  and 
confident,  and  moving  forward. 

The  fundamental  error  of  those  who  op- 
posed Grand  Coulee  was  their  failure  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
growlnz.  dynamic  country.  They  saw  no 
need  to  plan  and  work  for  a  greater  future. 
The  way  things  were,  was  good  enough  for 
them. 

But  the  American  people  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been  In 
the  past.  Our  whole  history  Is  a  record  of 
eager  striving  to  make  things  better. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  out  here  In  the 
Northwest,  men  and  women  were  opening 
up  new  frontiers  along  the  Oregon  Trail. 
They  struggled  and  fought  to  create  farms 
and  cities  out  of  the  wilderness. 

The  opfxtnents  of  progress  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  frontiers  are  closed.  They 
think  we  should  now  relax  and  struggle  no 
more.    Those  are  the  men  of  little  faith. 

I  Fay  to  you  that  the  American  spirit 
•which  blazed  the  Oregon  Trail  is  not  dead. 
Here  in  the  Northwest  you  are  still  pushing 
back  frontiers. 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  that  than 
this  great  dam.  Less  than  15  years  ago, 
the  energy  of  the  Columbia  River  poured 
unused  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flowed 
past  cities  which  were  hampered  by  lack 
of  power,  and  past  farm  lands  which  bad 
been  abandoned  for  lack  of  water. 

In  those  days,  the  jjeople  of  the  Northwest 
made  their  living  primarily  from  timber  and 
farming.  They  exported  raw  materials  and 
imported  finished  goods.  They  lacked  the 
power  needed  to  process  and  manulacture 
theii-  own  raw  materials. 


Yet.  through  the  heart  of  their  rich  coun- 
try flowed  the  greatest  potential  source  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  Nation — the  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  This  area,  tremen- 
dously rich  in  natural  resources,  was  stifled. 
Its  future  was  limited,  because  It  was  un- 
a'Dle  to  tap  Its  own  native  source  of  power. 

Today,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  harness- 
ing that  power.  The  imagination  and  vigor 
of  freemen  have  put  the  Columbia  to  work. 

The  results  are  clear.  The  Northwest  is 
no  longer  a  backward  colony.  It  Is  now  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  10  years,  the  population  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  has  increased  more  than 
30  percent. 

Jobs — permanent,  productive  Jobs — have 
been  available  in  new  industries  that  have 
been  established  to  use  the  Columbia's  low- 
cost  power.  In  the  past  12  years,  11  new 
plants  alone  have  paid  more  than  8135,000.- 
000  in  wages  and  nearly  $50,000,000  in  taxes. 

Power  from  the  Columbia  has  not  only 
served  industry.  It  has  made  life  easier  in 
homes  and  on  farms.  The  use  of  electricity 
on  homes  and  farms  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  more  than  twice  the  national 
average. 

When  Grand  Coulee  was  being  built,  some 
thought  It  would  hurt  other  parts  of  the 
country  by  drawing  plants  and  industries 
from  them.  Of  course,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

The  plants  that  have  sprung  up  here  were 
not  moved  from  other  States.  They  are  new 
enterprises,  adding  to  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  whole  country. 

The  growing  payrolls  of  the  Northwest 
have  made  bigger  markets  for  producers  in 
every  State.  The  products  turned  out  here 
are  needed  elsewhere.  Nearly  half  the  alu- 
minum of  the  United  States  is  produced 
along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  This  alu- 
minum is  U£ed  everywhere  in  the  country. 
A  Einc-Ie  rolling  mill  90  miles  from  here^ 
at  Spokane — is  providing  basic  materials  lor 
600  factories,  from  Boston  to  San  Diego. 

What  has  happened  here  is  what  happens 
In  the  case  cf  underdeveloped  areas  every- 
where— in  otir  country  and  the  world. 
Sound,  productive  investment  always  makes 
bijger  markets  and  more  Jobs. 

Not  only  is  Grand  Coulee  contributing  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  also  a  paying  proposition  from  the  stand- 
pclnt  of  the  taxpayers. 

When  the  dam  was  being  built  It  was  at- 
tacked as  a  colossal  waste  of  public  funds. 
Well,  that  was  a  colossal  misstatement.  The 
Investment  in  the  j)ower  faculties  cf  Grand 
Coulee  Is  being  repaid  right  now,  and  with 
interest.  And  m  a  broader  sense,  the  entire 
investment  has  already  been  repaid  several 
times  over  in  the  Increased  national  wealtb 
It  has  brought. 

We  are  not  stopping  ctir  work  at  this  point. 
The  Grand  Couiee  project  Itself  Is  net  fin- 
ished. More  power  generators  are  being 
added.  And  over  the  next  several  years  we 
shall  begin  to  put  water  on  the  land  below 
here.  Thousands  of  family-size  farms  will 
replace  the  present  sagebrush. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Northwest  work  on  other 
dams  Is  proceeding.  Hungry  Horse  Dam  in 
Montana.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Just  down  the 
Coltunbia  from  here,  and  McNary  Dam  on  the 
Oregon-Washingtcn  border,  are  all  under 
construction.  These  and  other  dams  are 
part  of  the  great  work  that  must  be  done  to 
produce  power,  promote  inland  navigation, 
reclaim  land  for  cultivation,  and  prevent 
destructive  floods. 

But  even  more  than  this  Is  Involved  In  the 
develcpment  of  the  resources  of  this  area  for 
solid  growth.  Forests  and  grasslands  should 
be  placed  on  a  permanent,  sustained-yield 
basis.  Soil  should  be  conserved  and  Im- 
proved. Fisheries  should  be  protected  and 
enhanced.  Mineral  resources  sliould  be 
opened  up  and  develcpecL 


All  this  work  can  and  should  go  forward 
together.  Resources  that  occur  together  In 
nature  must  be  developed  and  Improved 
together. 

This  Is  the  goal  we  are  working  toward  here 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  same  goal  for 
which  we  are  working  In  other  parts  cf  the 
country. 

In  the  Central  Valley  of  California  we  are 
developing  great  power  resources.  With  the 
help  cf  that  power  we  are  redirecting  the 
available  v.ater  cf  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers  to  bring  about  the  most  pro- 
cucii\e  agrictiltural  use. 

In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  we  are  work- 
ing to  achieve  the  most  sensible  uses  of  the 
very  limited  water  supply,  and  to  expand  the 
pcwer  supply  throughout  the  basin. 

Down  In  the  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Arkan- 
sas area  a  number  of  dams  are  producing 
pcwer.  and  others  are  being  built.  In  that 
area  also,  as  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
soil  conservation,  flood  control,  drainage,  and 
navigation  work  Is  going  forward. 

In  the  Southeastern  States  we  are  moving 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  flood-control 
and  pov.er  dams  on  the  Savannah  River,  the 
Roancke.  and  other  streams.  In  that  area, 
also,  it  is  necessary  to  shift  land  uses  to  con- 
servation farming  and  to  restore  the  pine 
forests. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  country  has 
great  pcsslbtlitics  for  the  development  of 
additioral  hydroelectric  pov.-er  resources. 
Power  from  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  from  the  St.  LawTence  project  will 
be  nearly  as  cheap  as  the  power  out  here  In 
the  Northwest.  It  is  badly  needed.  We 
should  construct  these  projects  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  there  are  also  power  sites  on 
the  rivers  of  New  England  which  should  be 
developed  soon. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  principal  work  that  is  being  done 
Is  on  flood  control,  navigation,  and  soil  con- 
servation. There  Is  also  much  need  for  re- 
forestation. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  so  large  that 
It  requires  consideration  of  all  aspects  of 
resource  development.  From  the  high  plains 
in  the  West  to  the  humid  areas  oi'  the  lower 
Misscuri,  this  bcsin  precents  perhaps  the 
most  complex  problem  cf  all.  The  work 
that  Is  necessary  includes  e::tensive  devel- 
cpment cf  ficod  control.  Irrigation,  and 
power  works,  as  well  as  Increased  conserva- 
tion escorts  on  crop  and  range  land. 

I  have  left  till  last  mention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  In  that  valley  we  have  made 
more  progress  than  In  any  other.  There 
the  idea  of  coordinated  planning  for  all  re- 
sources was  first  worked  out  and  most  com- 
pletely applied.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  been  outstandingly  successful 
In  its  area. 

We  have  worked  out  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tior.s  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
wiiich  builds  on  that  successful  experience 
but  recognizes  the  different  circumstances 
out  here.  Take  one  simple  example.  In 
this  area,  a  farmer's  right  to  the  use  of  water 
is  vital  to  his  livelihood,  and  is  protected 
by  State  laws.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  and  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
I  have  recommended  would  have  no  power 
to  tamper  with  anyone's  water  rights. 

The  private  power  lobby,  and  other  people 
who  have  selfish  interests  to  maintain,  say 
the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  would 
be  a  superstate.  Of  ccurse.  that  Is  not 
true.  Ask  the  people  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. Ask  the  mayors  cf  the  cities  and  the 
governors  of  the  States  in  that  valley  wheth- 
er State  and  local  governments  are  stronger 
or  weaker  as  a  result  of  the  progress  the 
TVA  has  brought.  Ask  them  whether  they 
have  more  or  less  Influence  on  what  hap- 
pens in  their  vailey  with  an  ageucv  that  has 
its  headquarters  right  there  where  they 
deal  wltb  it  at  &rst  hand. 
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Tfcey  will  t«ll  you  that  lite  TVA  Is  the 
greatest  Uung  that  ever  happened  in  theu 
part  ot  the  coontrr. 

1  belipve  the  Columbia  Valley  Adminls- 
trMk:n  :s  a  necessary  next  step  In  the  scn- 
a:bk«.  democratic  devalopinect  of  the  re- 
•ctuves  or  the  NorUtwaat.'  I  beUeve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  think  so.  too.  And  when 
they  make  their  Totces  heard.  I  am  sure  the 
C'3iumbia  Valley  Administration  will  be  es- 
t^Htshcd. 

W  have  embarked,  all  over  the  country, 
r  tr.e  task  of  Itilly  developing  our  resources 
:  :  .  .  '.he  people.  This  Is  a  Job  that  will 
t'.ie  many  years  to  complete.  It  will  re- 
quire soiind  and  care'tU  planning. 

But  it  is  a  work  that  Area  the  imagination. 
We  are  undertaking  to  use  the  resources 
we  have  so  that  they  will  grow,  and  not 
diminish,  over  the  years.  We  intend  that 
our  children,  and  their  children,  shall  live 
In  a  mere  productive  and  more  beautiful 
land  than  we  dc. 

We  shall  not  get  the  Job  done,  however, 
by  sitting  sull.  We  must  continue  to  t&ka 
positive  action.  And  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  overcome  the  opposition  of  these 
who  do  not  understand  the  greatness  of  our 
goal,  or  who  fear  some  impairment  of  their 
selfish  interests. 

We  will  meet  opposition  from  the  private 
power  groups.  XIany  of  them — there  are.  of 
coxtrse,  honorable  exceptions — do  not  want 
the  energy  of  our  rivers  put  to  use  as  power 
and  acdd  to  the  people  at  cost. 

We  have  already  met  this  opposition  In 
building  Federal  projects.  And  the  people 
have  met  the  same  opposition  in  localities 
where  they  wanted  to  establish  local  public 
power  agenc  es.  such  as  public  utility  dis- 
tricts and  RKA  co-ops. 

This  opposition  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies is  wrong.  It  wotild  deny  the  people 
the  bencats  of  low-cost  power  they  them- 
selves have  brought  about  through  public 
InTittinent. 

X  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  overcome 
this  opposition.  Just  as  we  already  have  done 
In  building  Grand  Coulee — Just  as  the  people 
already  have  In  Nebraska,  in  large  pans  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  they  have  decided 
to  distribute  power  through  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives. 

The  benefits  of  public  Investment  mujt  be 
passed  on  to  the  people  whose  trot  mon«»y  Is 
being  tised.  Those  benefits  must  no*,  be 
diverted  for  private  profit.  We  will  continue 
to  fight — and  win — for  that  principle. 

No  doubt  we  shall  also  have  to  fight  those 
who  think  expenditures  for  resource  devtlcp- 
ment  are  a  waste  of  public  funds.  They 
should  have  dliKiuallfied  themselves  by  now. 
Their  fantastic  claims  about  Grand  Coulee 
prov  that  they  can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  waste  of  funds  and  a  sensible  In- 
vestment. 

Finally,  we  will  still  have  to  fight  those 
who  Imagine  that  every  progressive  action  Is 
another  step  down  that  famous  "last  mile  to 
socialism  "  Tlie  facts  continue  to  make  that 
claim  ridiculous  They  called  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  steps  to  socialism.  Now.  I  ask 
yoti — Is  private  enterpr1.»e  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  stronger  or  weaker  as  a  result  of 
those  dams?  Have  y  ni  lost  or  gained  Indus- 
tries and  Jobs?  Do  the  people  out  here  have 
loss  or  more  freedom?  The  answers  are  per- 
fectly obvious 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  go  ahead  In  every 
part  of  the  country  with  our  rciource  devel- 
opment wr)rk  And  proceed  we  shall.  We 
shall  not  be  stopped  by  thone  who  are  I' mid 
or  short-sighted  or  selfish.  We  Bhall  n^t  be 
stopped  by  dUcredlted  claims  or  by  tattered 
slogans. 

Our  whole  future  depends  on  the  wisdom 
and  maturity  we  bring  to  bear  on  our  na- 
tional problems  We  are  engaged  in  a  Jtreat 
atrugH^le  to  achieve  peticfi  in  a  world  Ijenet 
Vtth  <Un£cr  aiid  threalcued  by  CummuiiUt 


Imperialism.  We  shall  be  engaged  In  the 
struggle  for  peace  for  yeara  to  come. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  dis- 
play the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  firm 
courage  of  our  pioneering  fathers.  We  shall 
not  succeed  if  we  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  lock  backward,  sighing  for  the  fancied 
security  of  an  earlier  time.  We  must  have 
s'^rong  minds,  ready  to  accept  the  facts  as 
they  are.  and  to  make  bold,  new  plans  based 
on  the  facts. 

We  shall  need  the  same  kind  of  vision  that 
saw  Grand  Coulee  Ehim  when  there  was 
nothing  here  but  desert. 

We  shall  need  the  same  kind  of  ste.idy 
perseverance  that  built  this  mighty  dam 
over  the  opposition  of  men  with  narrow 
minds  and  faint  hearts. 

With  that  kind  of  vision  and  determination 
we  can  build  a  world  In  which  men  can  be 
free  under  laws  of  their  own  making  and  can 
live  at  peace  with  one  another. 

RE\LVSKS    or   THE   PKI.ilDZ'ST.   WAIXtTLA,    OREO., 

Mat  10,  1950 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here 
tonight,  and  I  am  more  than  happy  to  be 
here. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  10  minutes  behind 
schedule,  and  I  can't  stav  with  you  as  long 
as  I  had  anticipcted  staying. 

We  have  had  a  qiand  day  today.  Every- 
body has  enjoyed  It.  I  hope  the  rc€t  of  the 
evening  is  going  to  be  as  gcod  as  the  day 
has  been. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out. 

P.CMARKS   or  THE   PRrSIDENT     UMATTLLA,   Oi'.IC.. 

Mat   10.  1950 

1  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
v:5lt  Umatilla.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  McNary  Dam  which  Is  being 
built  Just  a  short  distance  from  here  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Senator  Mc- 
Nary. He  was  leader  of  the  minority  while 
I  was  In  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  finest 
r.en  I  ever  met,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
this  dam.  named  In  his  honor.  Is  going  to  be 
completed  one  of  these  days. 

It  wUl  bring  power  and  Improve  naviga- 
tion to  this  region.  McNary  Dam  Is  an  Im- 
portant unit  In  a  series  of  giant  projects 
which  will  harness  the  energy  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  development  of  this  river  Is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  undertakings  the  world 
h.is  ever  known.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision 
and  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  It  Is  alro  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  the  people  of  the  Nation  can 
achieve  great  goals  by  u«lng  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  fact  la  that  these  big  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  mould  not  have  been  built  un- 
leM  the  Federal  Government  had  built  them. 

There  are  some  people,  I  think,  who  would 
rather  that  they  had  never  been  built. 
There  are  some  people  who  no  matter  what 
the  Government  starts  out  to  do  are  against 
It 

I  have  beard  so  much  clap-trap  lately  from 
people  who  are  against  progress  that  I  did 
a  little  research  on  what  these  same  people 
have  b»en  saying  about  new  programs  for  the 
lust  17  years.  For  the  la;  t  17  years,  believe 
me,  they  have  been  against  almost  every- 
thing that  was  proposed.  And  the  fact  that 
none  of  their  dire  predictions  have  come  true 
does  not  stop  them  for  a  mlnu'e.  They  Just 
keep  on  pr'-dictlng  disaster  and  hope  that 
B<^)me  day  disaster  will  overtake  us  so  they 
can  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

Here  Is  an  example  that  will  be  of  In- 
terest here  in  Umatilla  Back  In  1937—1 
was  in  the  Senate  then — we  passed  a  bous- 
ing law  to  help  the  cities  build  low-rent 
public  h'MiBing  At  that  time  one  of  these 
C ')rinrc<if.rucn  who  was  against  everything 
s<ild,    iuid    this   Is    whiit   he   said;      by    the 


passage  of  this  bill  you  speed  the  day  when 
your  mayors  will  become  obsolete,  when  your 
governors  will  be  simply  ornaments,"  Well, 
now,  that  day  has  not  arrived  y<;t,  has  It? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  What  did 
happen  was  that  we  got  some  get  d  housing 
built,  and  during  the  war  It  cacie  in  very 
handy. 

Then,  after  the  war,  we  wanted  to  revive 
this  kind  of  housing  legislation  to  help  re- 
lieve the  acute  housing  shortage,  and  what 
happened — we  heard  the  same  ol  1  hue  and 
cry. 

Finally,  we  overcame  this  opposition  to  get 
a  public  housing  law  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  last  yea*.  And  we 
are  going  to  get  some  more  Icw-ient  public 
housing. 

(A  voice  In  the  crowd:  You  hop*-.) 

Yes,  we  hope,  and  If  you  work  hr  rd  enough, 
you  can  help  me  to  get  it.  Tha ,  Is  what  I 
am  out  here  for. 

Some  of  It  is  going  to  be  right  here  In 
Umatilla  County.  I  have  a  repon  right  here 
describing  one  of  those  housing  projects, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  aie  going  to 
get  it.  I  e;n  sure  that  the  peijple  of  this 
community  are  not  poing  to  be  frightened 
or  fooled  by  a  campaign  of  scire  words  any 
more  thr.n  I  am.  I  am  hard  to  8<  are,  as  you 
know.  We  are  going  right  on  v.-orking  for 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  \t  ye  keep  up 
that  sort  of  program,  if  we  keep  right  at  it. 
there  Isnt  anything  In  the  world  can  stop 
us  from  getting  the  kind  of  a  peice  that  we 
want,  there  Isn't  anything  can  stop  us  from 
getting  the  proper  development  f  sr  this  part 
of  the  world  and  all  the  rest  of  'the  United 
States. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  most  cordial  reception  for  :ne.  It  has 
been  wonderful,  I  have  been  .icross  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  and  Idaho  and 
a  corner  of  the  State  of  Oreijon.  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  had  a  more  cordial  eception  or 
a  grander  time  since  I  have  been  in  public 
service,  and  that  has  been  30  yei  rs. 

I  was  riding  around  this  part  of  the  world 
In  1948,  making  a  bid  for  your  .'Otes,  and  I 
am  cut  here  vov  to  make  a  repcrt  to  you  as 
President  of  the  United  S'^ates  on  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  and  what  I  want  fou  to  help 
me  do  lor  the  welfare  and  bei  eflt  of  this 
country. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  pie  isure  to  be 
here,  and  I  appreciate  your  coidiallty  and 
your  kindness  In  receiving  me  tills  way. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  or  the  Ptesident.  La  Gpande,  Oreo.. 
Mat  10.  1950 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  1  )oks  to  me 
like  everybody  In  this  part  of  Oregon  is  here. 
I  see  three  high-school  bands.  I  believe,  one 
of  them  Just  jerformed  for  me  and  did  It 
well— Just  like  It  cught  to  be. 

As  \  came  Into  La  Grande,  It  Is  easy  to 
see  Why  my  good  friend.  Justice  Dcuglos 
F;)ends  so  much  of  his  time  In  the  Wallowa 
Mountains.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  It  will 
take  a  lot  more  than  a  set  of  bn  ken  ribs  to 
keep  him  from  returning  to  this  part  ol  the 
country. 

Here  In  this  area,  and  throighout  the 
whole  Northwest,  one  of  your  greatest  assess 
Is  timber.  More  people  In  this  State  mak- 
thelr  living  from  lumbering  thai  from  any 
other  Industry.  That  Is  im porta  it  to  every- 
body In  Oregon.  When  the  luinler  Industry 
Is  In  gcx:d  shape,  that  means  moie  Jobs,  big- 
ger  pavToIls.  and  belter  markets  for  farmers 
and  businessmen. 

Here  In  Oregon  you  faw  vthat  a  slump  In 
the  lumber  Industry  could  mear .  Last  fall 
and  winter  a  lot  of  people  lost  their  Jobs 
temporarily,  and  a  lot  of  logging  companies 
were  In  trouble  for  a  while. 

Things  are  back  on  the  up'^rade  now. 
And  we  have  got  to  keep  the  lumber  industry, 
and  our  whole  economy,  movlnj;  jpwurd. 
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One  of  the  big  reasons  the  lumber  Industry 
Is  running  full  blast  again  Is  that  housing 
construction  all  over  the  country  Is  at  high 
levels.  A  great  share  of  the  credit  for  that 
belongs  to  the  housing  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  For  the  last  17  years 
we  have  been  developing  housing  legislation 
that  is  helping  people  right  now  to  build 
and  buy  hcurcs. 

That  Is  important  to  the  people  who  want 
homes.  And  it  Is  Important  to  the  lumber 
Industry  here  In  the  Northwest.  Last  year 
ll.SCO.CCO.OCO  board  feet  of  lumber  were 
produced  and  sold  In  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. That  Is  a  market  worth  keeping.  And 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  more  and  more  proc- 
essing plants  are  being  built  out  here,  to 
turn  raw  lumber  Into  plywood  and  other 
finished  products. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  need  to 
be  done  If  the  lum'oer  Industry  Is  to  stay 
healthy.  There  was  a  time.  In  the  not  too 
distant  past,  when  It  was  common  practice 
to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the  forests  in  a 
rush  to  gain  quick  profits. 

Here  In  the  center  of  the  pcnderosa  pine 
region,  you  have  learned  that  the  manage- 
ment and  harvesting  of  timber  must  be  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.  That  is  the  way  to 
assuj-e  a  p3rmanent  lumber  Industry. 

Another  thing  we  must  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  public  forest  resources  a.'-e  made 
available  to  everybody  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis.  We  must  not  allow  any  monopolistic 
exploitation  of  these  resources. 

Over  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  Just  Issued  new 
access  road  and  sales  regulations  for  some  of 
the  public  forest  lands.  These  regulations 
win  provide  the  small  tlmb?r  operator  with 
access  to  Government  timber  on  equal  terms 
with  the  large  operator.  Small  and  larre 
operators  are  now  coop>eratlng  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  making  these  regulations 
work. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  way  to  treat  the  tise  of 
all  our  natural  resources:  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody. 

A  third  step  we  need  to  take  Is  to  protect 
the  forests  better  against  fire,  and  to  re- 
forest cut-over  and  burned-over  areas.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
making  progress  In  replanting  timber  in  some 
of  the  big  burned-over  areas.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous task,  but  I  hope  It  will  be  carried 
out  vigorously. 

All  this  work  will  take  a  considerable  in- 
vestment of  money  in  a  careful,  long-range 
program.  Some  people  seem  to  think  It  is 
wasteful  to  Invest  public  funds  In  roads,  and 
fire  protection,  and  reforestation.  That  Is  a 
very  short-sighted  view,  and  I  don't  go  along 
with  them,  because  these  investments  will 
pay  off  tremendously  In  bstter  forests  In  the 
future. 

It  Is  the  same  way  with  the  expenditures 
we  arc  nivklng  m  our  effort  to  keep  peace  in 
the  world.  It  Is  a  hard  struggle,  and  the 
costs  of  national  security  are  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  budget.  But  the  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents  Is  nothing  compared  to  the 
terrible  cost  of  another  war. 

We  must  remain  strong  economically, 
strong  In  arms  and  strong  In  spirit.  We 
must  cooperate  with  the  ether  free  nations. 
Th«sc  are  the  surest  ways  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

It  has  been  a  grand  thing  to  see  you  here 
today.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  coming 
out.  I  have  had  a  most  cordial  welcome  in 
the  great  State  of  Oregon.  It  looks  to  me 
like  everybody  in  this  end  of  the  State  has 
at  least  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  me, 
and  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  do. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  your  State,  while 
some  of  them  call  themselves  Republicans, 
they  usually  vote  with  the  Democrats  on 
every  issue  that  counts.  And  I  appreciate 
that  very  much — I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 


Rem  ARILS  or  the  PREiniENT,  Baker,  Crsc, 
Mat  10,  1950 
Thank  you  very  much.  You  are  very  kind 
to  gi\e  me  a  reception  like  this,  In  this  great 
tov.n  of  Baker,  end  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  It. 

You  know.  I  know  something  about  the 
gentleman  for  whom  this  city  v.as  named. 
Ke  was  a  most  remarkable  man.  He  was  the 
first  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  he  had  been 
a  Ccn^essman  in  Illinois,  and  had  helped 
write  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  came  up  here  to  make  a 
speech  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they  elected 
him  to  be  United  States  Sent-tor  from  Ore- 
gon In  1859. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  In  1861. 
he  went  over  into  Pennsylvania,  and  believe 
it  or  not  he  organized  a  volunteer  regiment 
which  he  called  the  First  Callfcrnia,  and 
there  wasn't  a  Calilornir.n  In  It. 

They  went  down  with  Baker  to  Balls  Bluff 
and  he  got  himself  killed  I  went  to  see 
General  Marshall  who  lives  in  Leesburg.  Va., 
on  part  ol  the  old  Ball  farm  fDr  which  Ball's 
Bluff  was  named,  and  the  gen-^ral  and  I  tock 
a  walk  over  the  Balls  Bluff  battlefield,  and 
we  found  a  little  plaque  in  the  cemetery 
there,  about  40  by  60.  with  21  unknown  dead 
buried  in  It.  And  we  couldn't  find  Baker's 
grave  so  we  took  a  walk  abxiut  a  hundred 
yards  down  In  the  woods  ard  we  found  a 
little  stone  mar'Ker  which  sa;d  "Col.  Edwin 
Dickerson  was  killed  here."  General  Mar- 
shall and  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  bur- 
ied there  or  not,  so  we  got  hold  of  your  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Watne  Moese,  to  come  up 
there  and  point  out  the  plai?e  and  suggest 
erection  of  a  monument  to  that  great  Mr. 
Baker.  We  found  out  afterward  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  burled  in  San  Franc  isco  In  a  ceme- 
tery which  he  himself  had  promoted  and 
made  a  fortune  out  of.  So  I  don't  know 
what  we  can  do  about  It. 

But  he  was  a  great  man  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  great  State  of  Oregon  erect  a 
marker — a  decent  marker — at  the  place 
where  he  fell.  If  ycu  will  read  your  his- 
tory, you  will  find  out  something  about  him 
that  will  make  ycu  prcud. 

He  was  a  real  politician,  and  ycu  knew 
they  are  hard  to  find. 

Your  city,  like  all  of  the  great  Stats  of 
Oregon,  has  been  growing  fas'  in  recent 
years.  That  Is  splendid,  and  I  hope  that 
ycu  keep  right  on  growing  To  do  that, 
however,  there  must  be  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Ncrthwest. 

Ycu  know  that  there  are  nany  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  sensible  development  of  ycur 
resources.  You  saw  an  example  of  those 
obstacles  a  few  w^eeks  ago.  when  the  au- 
thorization for  Hell's  Canyon  Dam — which 
you  are  advertising  here  tcciay — and  other 
projects  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

About  3  years  ago.  I  directed  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  get  together  and  brin^  in  a  sensible, 
coordinated  plan  for  the  work  of  those  two 
ag.'^ncies. 

This  was  the  program  that  was  before  the 
Senate  last  month.  I  had  a  logical  schedule 
of  dam  construction — I  spell  that  d-a-m — 
and  it  had  a  basin  account  to  permit  uni- 
form, lew-power  rates.  That  was  obviously 
a  good  program,  as  far  as  it  went. 

But  loc^k  what  happened  tc  that  program. 
Hell's  Canyon  Dam  was  kno<:ked  out.  The 
bar  in  account  was  knocked  cut.  A  number 
of  other  projects  were  knocked  out,  and 
when  the  bill  passed  the  '"enate,  it  con- 
tained only  a  lopsided  set  oi  projects  for 
one  agency. 

That  Is  no  way  to  proceed.  It  throws 
the  entire  program  out  of  balince.  We  need 
to  have  equal  consideration  of  all  resource 
needs — eoll  conservation,  reclamation,  the 
generation  of  power,  flood  control,  and  every- 
thing else. 


I  am  sure  we  will  get  Hell's  Canyon  Dam 
before  we  quit.  We  have  got  to  have  It. 
It  will  add  close  to  a  million  kilowatts  cf 
power  to  this  section  cf  the  country.  It 
will  help  control  flocdwaters.  It  will  help 
bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  this 
entire  region. 

We  can't  go  on  with  an  unbalanced  ap- 
proach to  river  basin  development.  We  ere 
wasting  precious  time  and  precious  resources. 

That  IS  why  I  have  recommended  the  one 
sure  way  to  realize  unified  development  of 
all  the  natural  resources  of  this  region,  and 
that  is  through  the  creation  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration. 

The  Columbia  Valley  .Administration  caix 
present  a  single  plan  for  the  whole  area, 
giving  The  proper  balance  to  all  sections  and 
all  resource  needs.  And  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration  would  be  run  by  men 
from  this  area,  living  in  this  area,  who  caa 
work  with  the  States  and  localities  an  .  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  the  whole  picture,  not 
Just  bits  and  pieces  of  it — to  be  done  half- 
way or  not  done  at  all.  Tl:at  Is  sensible. 
It  Is  economical.  And  It  Is  the  right  way  to 
proceed, 

I  hope  that  by  the  time  I  visit  Baker 
again — and  I  hope  that  won't  be  too  long — 
we  will  have  Hells  Canyon  Dam  authorized 
and  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration  set  up. 

Then  we  will  be  on  the  right  road  ♦o  a  full, 
unified,  and  coordinated  development  of  the 
rich  natural  resources  of  the  Northwest. 
That  will  help  us  build  the  kind  of  pros- 
perity here  in  the  Pacif.c  Northvest  that  all 
cf  us  want.  Prosperity  here  will  mean 
greater  prosperity  and  greater  strength  for 
the  whole  United  States. 

And  I  am  strong  for  the  opjjortunlty  to 
develop  nil  of  the  sections  of  the  United 
States,  not  Just  one  section  tut  all  sections. 
They  ;  re  all  necessary  to  keep  this  country 
the  greatest  republic  that  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon,  "fhey  are  all  necessary  to  give 
us  an  economic  preponderance  which  will 
cause  us  to  get  a  p>eace  in  the  world  that  will 
last.  I  am  working  for  lasting  peace.  I  am 
working  for  a  continued  prosperous  economy 
In  this  country,  a  balanced  economy  which 
will  be  gcod  for  farmers,  be  good  for  busi- 
nessmen, be  good  for  laboring  men,  and  that 
Is  the  only  way  ycu  can  have  a  successful 
government. 

I  want  to  show  these  totalitarian  fellows 
that  democracy — honest -to-goodness  democ- 
racy Is  just  what  the  word  meaiis — can  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  not  for 
Just  the  benefit  of  a  fev.'. 

I  came  out  here  so  that  you  could  under- 
stand what  I  am  trying  to  do,  so  that  you 
could  see  me  and  find  out  If  I  have  gone 
high  hat  since  ycu  elected  me  In  1948. 

I  want  you  to  l:now  that  I  am  working  for 
you,  trying  my  best  to  carry  out  the  things 
which  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  do.  and  In  which 
you  showed  ycu  had  confidence  In  me  when 
you  elected  me.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  Job. 
i  am  trying  to  do  the  Job  for  the  whole 
Nation.  I  am  your  President.  You  elected 
me.  I  am  working  as  your  public  servant, 
and  I  am  working  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
the  public  interest  fcr  all  concerned. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  gathering  in  this  town 
named  after  the  first  Senator  of  Oregon — a 
great  man  and  a  great  orator. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  of  the  Przsident,  HrNTiNaTON, 
Orec,  Mat  10.  1950 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  cordial  re- 
ception. On  this  trip  across  the  country,  X 
have  been  passing  through  some  very  In- 
teresting scenery  along  the  route  of  the  old 
Oregon  Trail.  I  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
signs  of  Increasing  Industrialization  In  east- 
ern Oregon,  because  I  know  that  the  mcru 
diversified  your  economy  Is,  the  better  off 
you  will  be. 
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One  r-isrter  In  OrL-^jrrn  thut  concerns  me  Is 
your  l.vrn\  s.:uj»-..v  ::"  S;r.,-*  IMii.  Xhrvt  hM 
beeu  •  d«cllr.e  m  i:.:i:\  Inconie  in  Oregon, 
and  tbere  luu  tje*:i  a  Jc^cime  m  farm  Incom* 
all  OT«r  the  NaUon.  Thu  decline  has  been 
nothing  like  the  duastrous  drop  in  farm 
pricw  which  occiirred  after  the  First  World 
War.  bec*t»e  our  fana  program  has  cush- 
ioned the  downward  trend. 

Tlie  laws  we  hare  passed  since  19r%3  have 
k*pC  thu  decline  In  larm  prices  from  turn- 
lag  Into  a  farm  depression.  There  Is  a  floor 
under  farm  prices.  Our  farm  program  ha* 
kept  the  markets  reasonably  steady,  and 
completely  free  of  panic. 

We  hare  farm-credit  Institutions  to  pre- 
Tent  the  drying  up  of  credit  which  farmers 
nust  have. 

The  rursl -electrification  pwogram  has 
helped  to  make  farmtnt,  more  efBclent,  and 
farm  Uvlag  much  more  pleasant.  But  there 
are  still  some  serious  Inadeqtiacles  In  our 
farm  laws.  We  must  take  positive  ■^t"-^  to 
reverse  the  downward  trend  In  f&rr~.  '..  "   .r.es. 

We  should  add  some  pcrl&hab.-:;  :  tr.e 
pricrlty  list  along  with  the  other  basic  com- 
modiues.  That  Is  especially  Important  in 
Oregon,  where  you  produce  many  perishable 
ccxnmodlties  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate 
price  support  at  present 

Obvlcusly.  we  cant  store  up  meat,  milk, 
fruit,  and  "things  like  that,  as  we  sTore  up 
wheat  and  cotton.  Loans  and  purch.^es 
work  fine  for  wheat,  but  they  don't  work 
well  for  perishables.  That  Is  why  we  should 
use  the  method  of  production  payments  to 
support  perishables. 

1  feel  now  that  it  Is  high  time  to  pay 
mere  attention  to  farm  Income,  Instead  of 
merely  concentrating  on  prices — nnd  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  perishable  ccm- 
mcdltles. 

In  this  way  we  can  move  toward  a  greats 
prosperity  for  both  the  farmer  and  the  city 
dweller,  for  their  Interests  are  interde- 
pendent. 

I  am  Just  as  Interested  In  Improving  the 
situation  la  the  cities  as  on  the  farms.  I 
shall  keep  on  fighting  for  better  schools, 
more  adequate  social-security  laws,  and  a 
national  health  program.  All  these  meas- 
ures will  build  up  a  stronger  economy  here 
at  home.  In  securing  a  stronger  economy 
we  are  strangthcning  democracy. 

That  Is  the  way  to  peace,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  mo«t  Interested  in  attaining. 

You  people  here  In  Huntington  have  given 
me  a  fine  welcome  and  a  fine  greetin?;.  Just 
as  every  other  city  I  have  been  through  has. 
I  appreciate  u  more  than  I  can  tell  ycu.  It 
has  been  a  most  happy  trip  across  the  coun- 
try. People  seem  to  be  interested  in  their 
Government.  They  seem  to  be  Just  as  Inter- 
ested in  seemg  their  President  as  when  he 
was  running  for  cace.  I  am  just  cut  here 
to  report  to  ycu  on  conditions  as  I  see  them 
and  to  ask  your  cooperation  and  support  In 
carrying  through  the  program  which  I  think 
Is  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  world. 


PaK.\aKs    or    thi    Parsujrrrr,    Pasco,    Wash., 
XUt    10.    13oJ 

I  understand  that  this  Elks  lodge  here 
was  organized  July  14,  1&47.  under  tv,e  spon- 
sorship cf  the  Waila  Walla  Lodge.  It  started 
with  nothing  in  the  treastiry.  It  now  has 
700  members  and  a  $100,000.  Isn't  that 
aomethlns?  I  think  I'll  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

You  know  that  the  ElKs  have  four  cardinal 
principles:  Charity,  justice,  brotherly  love, 
and  fidelity.  The  purpose  of  an  Elks  lodge 
Is  to  make  the  communuy  in  the  Nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  I  am  most 
happy  to  ha\e  a  part  In  the  dedication  of 
their  new  h<.nic.  They  ha-. e  dorve  a  rerr.surk- 
able  job  here,  and  I  congratulate  them. 


I  nm  more  than  happy  to  be  with  you  here 
In  P,i<-o  this  evening,  to  help  dedicate  this 
new  ElXs  Building.  E\-ery  time  I  come  back 
to  tlie  State  of  Washington  I  get  a  new 
feeling  of  the  vast  resources  which  this 
Nation  posaeasca.  As  long  as  I  am  President. 
I  will  do  everylhlns  In  my  power  to  use  our 
resources  In  an  effort  to  keep  peace  In  the 
w.rld 

E.'irly  this  morning,  ever  In  Pocatello. 
Idaho,  I  talked  about  the  work  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  planning  at 
Arco.  Idaho,  for  p-.^ssible  future  Industrial 
tiscs  of  atomic  energy. 

Just  across  the  river  from  here,  over  at 
Hanford,  there  are  other  atomic  energy 
works,  where  we  are  producing  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  destruction.  Our  wnrtlme  Invest- 
ment at  Hanford  ran  to  $600,000,000,  and  we 
are  now  spending  another  $100,000,000  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  the  plants  constructed 
during  the  wartime. 

Kanford  typifies  the  strategic  Importance 
of  the  vast  regional  arsenal  we  have  built  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  No  other  section  of 
the  United  States  Is  more  Important  to  the 
security  of  this  country. 

Not  only  is  the  Northwest  Important  In 
Itself,  It  is  also  the  gateway  to  Alaska,  and 
we  hope  soon  that  Alaska  will  enter  the 
Union  as  a  new  State  alon?  with  Hawaii, 

We  recognize  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  For  this  reason, 
the  Navy's  largest  shipyard  Is  located  at 
Bremerton. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  north,  the  Navy 
has  located  its  new  $7,000,000  radio  trans- 
mitter to  direct  Its  ships  at  sea. 

Fort  Lewis  is  the  strongest  Army  post  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

This  month,  two  squadrons  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Fighter  Interceptor  Wing  will  move  Into 
Moses  Lake  Air  Ease.  The  latest  type  Jet 
fighters  will  strengthen  air  defenses  already 
concentrated  at  Spokane,  Mos*s  Lake,  and 
McChord  Airfields.  On  Whldby  Island  In 
I»uget  Sound  we  have  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  Important  naval  air  stations  in  the 
Pacific. 

New  I  am  giving  you  just  these  few  ex- 
amples to  show  ycu  the  Importance  we  at- 
tach to  this  section  of  the  country  In  our 
whole  defense  picture.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  wild  talk  about  the  Northwest  and 
about  Al?.ska.  and  about  what  this  Govern- 
ment expected  to  do  with  this  section  of  the 
country. 

This  section  of  the  country,  as  I  tcld  you 
to  fcetin  with.  Is  considered  a  key  position 
so  far  as  the  national  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  concerned.  You  need  not 
worry  about  being  abandoned.  We  have  no 
such  Intention.  We  never  had  any  such  In- 
tention. Those  rumors  were  put  out  because 
your  President  was  going  ro  pay  you  a  visit, 
and  they  thought  maybe  they  could  make  It 
uncomfortable  for  him  by  putting  out  such 
fooiiahness.     You  know  better  than  that. 

Installations  like  these  cost  money.  It  is 
easy  for  foolish  people  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  slash  national  expenditures  by  cutting 
defenses.  As  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  It,  I  do  not  Intend  to  weaken  the  de- 
fenses of  this  country  to  meet  any  short- 
sighted cry  of  economy. 

The  money  we  are  spending  at  Hanford  Is 
also  one  of  the  soundest  Investments  this 
Nation  can  make.  At  the  present  time  and 
In  the  Immediate  future,  It  Is  providing  the 
United  States  with  a  means  for  defense  while 
International  conditions  remain  unsettled. 

We  hope  the  world  will  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  International  control  of  atomic 
eneri?y.  We  have  been  working  hard  to  get 
such  an  a^reemcnt  for  4  years.  When  we 
finally  do  obtain  a  stable,  peaceful  world,  the 
material  produced  at  Hanford  can  all  be 
turned  to  peacetime  uses.  That  Is  what  we 
alt  hope  for. 

Yi  u  know,  there  have  been  manv  engines 
Of  destruction  Invented  la  the  hUlury  ol  the 


world,   and   nearly   every   one   of   them    has 
turned  out  to  be  of  great  use  ir  peacetime. 

I  have  always  hoped,  and  I  e'.lll  hope,  that 
this  discovery  which  we  male  under  the 
pressure  of  the  greatest  war  In  history  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  tenef actor  and 
the  greatest  help  to  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that  has  ever  come  Into  existence.  And  I 
am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  he  e  that  It  will. 

I  hope  that  In  the  not  too  lar  distant  fu- 
ture, the  full  power  of  this  great  discovery 
can  be  used  for  lighting  hones,  supplying 
power  for  factories.  Improving  land,  driving 
ships  and  airplanes  about  the  ;lobe  In  peace- 
fi'l  trade. 

Meanwhile,  our  national  itomic  energy 
program  serves  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  free  world  against  aggression.  It  Is 
part  of  our  whole  effort  tc  Increase  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  irce  and  demo- 
cratic nations,  so  that  communism  cannot 
succeed  in  its  attempt  to  oveirun  the  world. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  nuch  I  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  being  here  tonight. 
In  194S  I  tried  to  get  here,  b;it  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  the  Snake  Rlrer  were  both 
on  a  rampage  at  that  time  f  nd  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  to  this  town  I  hope  that 
won't  happen  again. 

If  we  get  these  great  projects  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  Rivers  (instructed  as 
they  should  be.  we  will  be  hi  a  position  to 
control  floods,  to  furnish  powtr,  and  to  make 
this  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

You  know.  I  have  a  view  of  the  future 
on  power.  This  section  of  the  world— this 
p.ort  of  the  United  States — vUl  be  one  of 
the  greatest  power  reservoirs  .n  the  country. 

I  want  to  see  the  St.  Lawience  River  de- 
veloped in  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  developed,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the 
New  England  power  set-up  Integrated  some- 
thing like  we  have  here.  In  the  Southeast 
we  have  the  Tennessee  Va  ley  Authority. 
We  are  making  developments  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  which  will  make  a  power 
development  there  commensurate  with  that 
section  of  the  country.  Ther  the  80uth'.vest 
power  development  on  the  Colorado  River, 
which  you  all  know  about. 

If  we  can  get  the  proper  levelopment  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  Ohio  Valley  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Denver,  we  will  have  this  country  with  a 
network  of  power  that  will  gve  us  a  chance 
to  develop  resources  unheard  of  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Now,  that  Is  whnt  we  are  vorklng  for. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  i  levelopment  Of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  tie  development 
of  the  Columbia  River,  it  would  have  tauten 
us  much  longer  and  cost  us  many  more  lives 
to  win  the  war. 

I  mride  many  an  investlg  itlon  out  here 
while  I  was  In  the  Senate,  along  with  Mon 
Wallgren.  who  was  a  United  States  Senator 
with  me  on  that  commlttc;  which  made 
those  Investigations.  And  ve  learned  an 
Immense  amount  about  tht  necessity  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  Columbia 
Valley. 

I  have  been  out  here  all  da'  preaching  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority,  tc  make  this  de- 
velopment Integrated  so  that  it  will  work  for 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  th*  whole  north- 
west corner  of  the  United  J  tatcs.  I  hope 
you  win  support  me  In  that  i  rogram 

It  will  te  a  great  thing  for  everv  State  that 
tributaries  the  Columbia  River — Oregon, 
Washington,  Id:- he.  Montana.  It  will  be  for 
their  welfare.  They  will  like  It  If  they  ever 
get  it  done. 

You  have  a  lot  of  old  foples  who  never 
want  to  do  anything  progreislve.  That  Is 
not  true  of  the  majority  of  th(  people  In  this 
put  of  the  world.  This  part  )f  the  world  Is 
alwa3rs  looking  forward.  Your  ancestors  who 
came  out  h?r'  and  settled  tMs  part  of  the 
w'.Tld  hid  to  1.  ::  forwaid  In  order  to  make 
this  country  great. 
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We  must  keep  up  that  spirit.  That  Is 
whet  I  am  working  for.  I  am  out  here  to 
malie  a  report  to  ycu  as  President  of  the 
United  Stales  on  what  I  hope  to  accomplish, 
as  I  told  you  in  1948  I  would  make  the  at- 
tempt to  do.  I  am  not  running  for  anything. 
I  am  Just  out  here  to  make  a  report  to  you. 

I  may  come  back  later  and  talk  a  little 
differently. 

Tnank  you  very  much. 


RCMAJIKS     OF     TUX     pRESIDrNT.     COULEE     CiTT, 

WA.-5H.,  Mat  11,  1950 

Senator  M2.gnuson,  Governor  Langlie.  Gov- 
ernor Bcnrer,  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
I  have  trro  C.iblnet  members  with  me  this 
morning,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  mf  y'oe  we'll 
held  a  meeting. 

I  Eppreclat"  most  highly  the  cordiality 
wLh  which  I  have  besn  received  in  all  these 
wonderful  places  in  the  States  through  which 
I  have  been,  I  am  going  up  to  Grand  Coulee 
this  morning  to  discuss  some  things  in  which 
you  are  vitally  Interested,  and  to  explain 
to  you  how  hard  it  U  to  get  things  like 
Grand  Coulee  done,  and  also  to  explain  to 
yuu  why  It  is  that  some  people  don't  want 
CVA.  I  think  the  people  want  It — that  s  gn 
cEvs  ro.  anyway. 

Some':cdy  told  me  a  story  about  Coulee 
City.  Some  fellow  in  the  times  gone  by, 
when  they  had  a  branch-line  railroad  here 
and  a  stage  that  ran  through  Bridgeport— I 
he.rd  tliis  story  about  several  other  places, 
so  I  guess  It  win  fit  Coulee,  too. 

This  gentleman  was  complaining  very  bit- 
terly in  his  diary  that  he  never  did  get  here 
on  a  Jerk-water  train  In  time  to  catch  the 
stcgzcoach.  and  coming  back  he  never  did 
get  back  In  time  on  the  stage  to  catch  the 
train,  and  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hotel  m.an  In  Coulee  had  made  a 
d:?.l  with  the  stage  and  the  railroads  so 
the  stage  and  the  train  never  would  meet. 
That  happens  In  a  let  of  places,  but  doesn't 
happen  any  mere.  The  hotel  fellows  thes3 
days  have  to  put  out  something  good  be- 
cause the  fellcw  In  the  c;ir  can  Just  f,et  m 
and  go  cu  to  the  next  one  If  he  doesn't 
treat  him  right. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  en- 
joying this  trip.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  interested  la 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  are  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  their  President,  they  are 
Interested  in  trying  to  find  out  what  he 
stands  for,  and  what  he  Is  trj'ing  to  do. 

S:n-e  2  or  3  years  ago  I  was  out  here 
traveling  around  all  over  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington asking  for  votes.  I  am  not  asking 
for  anything  now,  I  am  here  to  explain 
to  you  just  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do, 
and  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to  you  so  that 
you  will  understand  It.  without  Its  being 
garbled  by  anybody.  Ycu  are  getting  it 
firct-hand  from  the  President  himself. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
cordiality  with  which  we  have  been  received 
all  over  the  country,  through  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  Idaho:  and 
now  we  are  making  a  start  In  the  State  cf 
Washington  here  this  morning.  I  know  I 
am  going  to  have  the  same  thing  to  say 
when  I  get  out  of  Washington. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMA.IKS    of    the    PrtSIDENT.    V/ILBTTR,    WaSH., 

Mat  11.  1940 

Thank  you.  Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  very 
glad  *o  be  able  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  In  Wilbur.  I  have  Just  had  a  most 
enjoyable  and  inspiring  exi>erience,  and  that 
was  the  dedication  cf  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
one  of  the  biggest  projects  ever  undertaken 
by  man. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  benefits  that  is 
coming  from  Grand  Coulee  Is  electric  power. 
That  power  has  been  bringing  new  Industries 
to  this  area,  and  it  has  beer  making  a  better 
life  possible  for  everybody  iux)und  here,  both 


in  the  cities  and  on  the  fsrms.  Farmers, 
especially,  have  been  helped  by  power 
brought  to  them  by  the  Rura.  Electrification 
Administration. 

You  know.  It  is  hard  to  bellnve  but  we  have 
only  had  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  15  years.  The  REA  has  done 
tremendous  things  for  farirs  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  think  It  Is  ajjpropriate  that 
I  helped  celebrate  REA's  fifteenth  birthday 
today.  May  11,  by  telling  a  little  of  its  history. 

Of  course,  I  don't  need  t )  t?U  you  hew 
the  REA  operates — right  here  In  Wilbur  ycu 
have  the  adV2.ntage  of  one  cf  the  lowest 
power  rates  In  the  entire  country.  Your 
electric  cooperative  Is  fiaanci;d  by  REA. 

V/hen  the  rural  electrification  program  got 
under  way  15  years  ago,  only  1  out  of  every 
10  families  had  electricity— every  10  farm 
families.  Now,  C3  percent  of  the  Katica'a 
f^rms  are  electrified. 

The  record  here  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton is  even  more  remarkable.  Over  SO  per- 
cent of  the  farm.s  in  this  State  have  elec- 
tricity, I  wish  we  could  dj  that  well  la 
Missouri. 

I  remember  very  well  whim  I  first  went 
down  to  the  United  States  .Senate  back  in 
1&35,  how  the  power  lobbies  and  the  other 
special  Interests  were  fighting  against  rural 
electrification.  I  was  on  the  special  com- 
mittee that  investigated  the  public  utility 
holding  companies,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  hearings  that  ever  I  had 
anything  to  do  with.  We  could  make  It 
cheaper  than  the  holding  companies  and  the 
special  interests  said  we  were  going  to  put 
everybody  cut  of  business,  tut  v,e  did  not. 
There  are  n-w/e  in  business  now  than  ever. 
and  they  are  working  in  the  public  Interest 
and  not  for  some  private  Ind.vidual. 

They  said  that  electricity  was  a  luxury 
which  only  the  rich  could  aflord.  They  said 
that  rural  electrification  would  never  be 
profitable.  But  the  argument  they  used  the 
most  back  In  those  days  was  that  rural  elec- 
trification was  socialism.  Believe  me,  times 
never  change  for  some  people. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  Congressm.an  said  HEA  wculd  pro- 
duce— and  these  are  his  words — "a  bureau- 
cratic and  socialistic  state."  Has  that  hap- 
pened in  Washington,  whert  you  have  got 
9s  percent  cf  your  farms  electrified?  I  don't 
believe  you  are  a  Socialist  State.  Doesn't 
that  have  a  familiar  ring.  Some  people  Just 
never  learn.  They  are  still  calling  projects 
that  would  help  every  one  of  us  socialism. 

That  is  why  I  am  making  ihis  trip.  I  am 
out  to  tell  the  people  the  lacts.  You  are 
never  going  to  be  fooled  by  fancy  scare  words. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  a  chance 
to  pay  this  little  tribute  to  REA  on  its 
fifteenth  birthday,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  It 
right  here  In  the  great  State  of  Washington, 
which  has  taken  advantage  o'  it  better  than 
nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  you  have  been 
able  to  do  that  is  on  account  of  the  project 
like  this  one  right  here  we  dedicated  this 
morning. 

I  want  to  thank  ycu  all  ver.^  much  for  this 
cordial  welcome.    I  appreciati'  it  very  much. 

Address  of  the  President  DEtrvEEED  at  Gox- 

ZACA    UNrVEHSITY.    SPOKANE,    WASH..    THUHS- 

D.^T.  Uay  11.  1950 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  tcxiay  at  Gonzaga 
University.  I  appreciate  ve-y  much  your 
cordial  welcome  and  the  certificate  of  merit 
you  have  given  me. 

I  have  Just  come  from  dedicating  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  a  magnificent  structure  which 
will  bring  untold  benefits  for  generations  to 
come  to  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  an  ejcample  of  how 
we  are  developing  and  using  cur  natural  re- 
sources to  create  richer,  fuller  lives  for  our 
fellow  citizens. 


I  often  wish  that  creating  new  wealth 
from  our  natural  resources  was  all  we  had  to 
do  to  create  a  better  life  for  our  peop'e.  But 
a  good  society  requires  far  mere  than  prog- 
ress in  matenal  things. 

The  good  rcciety  we  are  seeking  is  based 
on  order  and  peaceful  cooperation,  among 
men  who  share  common  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  justice.  And  these  things  are  not  easy 
to  attain. 

For  a  society  Is  made  up  of  men,  who  are^ 
often  weak,  and  selfish,  and  quarrelsome. 
And  yet,  men  are  the  children  of  God.  Men 
have  within  tbem  the  divine  spark  that  can 
lead  them  to  truth,  and  unselfishness,  and 
courage  to  co  the  right. 

Men  can  build  a  good  society,  If  they  fol- 
low the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Our  great  Nation  was  founded  in  this  faith. 

Our  Constitution,  and  all  our  finest  tradi- 
tions, rest  on  a  moral  bas.s. 

We  believe  in  the  dignity  and  the  rights 
of  each  individual.  We  believe  that  no  per- 
son— and  no  group  of  people — has  an  in- 
herent right  to  rule  over  any  other  person 
or  any  other  group.  Our  Government  wa.'j 
established  to  secure  individual  rights,  an-l 
to  provide  a  means  by  which  men  workin.; 
together,  under  laws  of  their  Cvvn  making, 
could  promote  the  welfare  of  all. 

Tliroughout  cur  history,  we  have  moved 
toward  these  ideals.  In  economic  life,  la 
political  life,  In  social  life,  we  have  gone 
forward.  V.'e  have  demonstrated  that  men 
can  govern  themselves,  individually  and  &a 
a  group,  and  can  advance  their  common 
welfare. 

We  are  continuing  to  move  forward  every 
day  tov/ard  greater  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens.  This  is  a  purposo 
each  of  us  must  strive  to  achieve,  in  hw 
daily  life,  and  in  his  own  community.  It  la 
a  purpose  which.  In  some  cases,  requires  col- 
lective action,  through  our  elected  represent- 
atives in  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

One  ca.se  that  requires  collective  action  Is 
engaging  cur  attention  now  in  the  national 
legislature.  This  is  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing discrimination  in  our  country  because  of 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such  dis- 
crimination violates  the  basic  moral  prin- 
ciples of  our  society  and  our  Government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  en- 
act legislation  at  this  session  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  prejudice,  and  to  Insure 
that  every  citizen  can  participate  equally  In 
our  national  life. 

The  same  m.oral  principles  that  underlie 
our  national  life  govern  our  relations  with 
all  other  nations  and  peoples  in  the  world. 

We  have  built  our  own  Nation  not  by  trying 
to  wipe  out  differences  in  religion,  or  in  tra- 
dition, or  customs  among  us,  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  our  political  and  economic 
conflicts,  but  instead  by  holding  to  a  belief 
which  rises  above  all  such  differences  and 
conflicts. 

This  belief  is  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God. 

With  this  belief  la  our  hearts,  we  can 
achieve  unity  without  eliminating  differ- 
ences— we  can  advance  the  common  welfare 
without  harming  the  dissenting  minority. 

Just  as  that  belief  has  enabled  us  to  build 
a  great  Nation,  so  It  can  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  world  peace. 

Nations  can  live  together  peacefully,  work- 
ing for  their  common  welfare,  just  as  we  do 
In  our  country,  if  they  believe  In  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  under  God.  Millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people,  all  over  the  world,  know  that 
In  their  hearts. 

But  many  of  them  are  oppressed  by  disease 
and  poverty.  And  many  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  tyrants.  These  people  are  prevented 
from  expressing.  In  their  dally  Uvea  and 
through  their  governments,  their  belief  Jn 
the  brotherhood  cf  man. 

The  great  problem  before  us  In  the  world 
today  Is  hew  to  break  through  the  barriers 
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of  ifncnme*  and  povertr — through  the  bar- 
rier* of  tyanny — and  let  the  common  people 
of  xhe  world  combine  their  wUl  for  peace. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  1«  a  modem 
trranr.y  led  by  a  small  grcup  who  have  iban- 
dcned  their  faith  In  God  These  tyrar.ts 
h?4Te  forsaken  ethical  and  mc^r-!  beliefs. 
They  behete  that  only  frrce  makes  nrht. 
They  aw  a^cre«slv*lT  aeeklng  to  expand  th« 
area  of  theu'  dorr.— -*    n. 

Otir  effort  to  r  •  and  overcome  this 
tyranny  ts  •sscntially  a  m:>ral  elTort 

Thoae  of  vm  who  believe  In  GM.  and  who 
•re  fortuzvate  enough  to  live  tnxler  condi- 
tions where  w«  can  practice  our  faith,  cannot 
be  c:<nter.t  to  U^w  for  ouraelvea  alone.  In 
selflsh  teototlon.  We  must  work  conrtantly 
to  trips  oat  Injttfticc  and  inequality,  and  to 
create  a  vorUl  order  cooctstent  with  the  faith 
that  corema  t». 

Thst  ts  why — even  If  our  own  existence 
were  not  at  stake — we  would  htn«  the  obli- 
fration  of  wrrilns;  abroad  as  well  as  at  heme 
to  bring  about  the  covdltions  In  which  all 
those  wbo  share  cur  beliefs  csn  work  with  us 
for  Isatlnf  peace 

We  must  strive  to  defend  htnnan  rights 
sbrosd  ss  Tlgorously  as  we  work  f '>r  them  at 
home.  The  Detiaration  of  Human  Rights, 
drawn  up  In  the  United  Nation*.  Is  a  land- 
Bsrk  in  the  lone  strxig^  to  protect  the 
ligbts  of  people  too  deftBSslsss  to  protect 
thsmselTes. 

We  must  contln-.ie  the  great  work  we  have 
so  suoeeasfully  be^run  cf  getting  the  world's 
cconomT  back  en  a  sound  b.jis.  cf  helping 
the  underdeveloptd  cc-un tries  cf  the  world 
Improve  their  standards  cf  liv.ne.  and  cf 
establishing  a  syatem  cf  wca-ld  trade  under 
which  a:i  nations  exchange  their  goods  and 
services  with  mutual  pre  at. 

So  long  as  sggresston  threatens,  we  must 
keep  our  own  defenses  strong,  and  provide 
•troDg  support  to  other  like-minded  nations 
who  wish  to  build  up  their  defenses. 

For  these  are  thJ  practical,  immediate  ways 
to  jjrotect  our  moral  values,  and  to  exjtand 
the  ability  of  others  to  put  those  values  Into 
effect. 

In  the  face  of  aggressive  tyranny,  the  eco- 
Eomic.  political,  and  military  strength  of 
freemen  Is  a  necessity.  But  we  are  not  In- 
creasing cur  strength  for  Its  own  sake. 

We  must  be  strong  if  we  are  to  expand 
freedom.  We  must  be  strong  if  freemen  are 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  their  moral  aspirations. 
It  is  the  moral  and  rellgiotas  beliefs  cf 
mankind  which  alone  give  our  strength 
meaning  and   purpose. 

The  Etniggle  for  peace  Is  a  struggle  for 
moral  and  ethical  principles.  These  princi- 
ples unite  us  with  religious  people  in  every 
land,  who  are  striving,  as  we  arc  striving,  for 
brotherhood  among  men. 

In  everything  we  do.  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  must  demonstrate  our  clear  purpose,  and 
our  fl-Tn  will,  to  build  a  world  order  in  which 
men  everywhere  can  walk  upright  and  un- 
afraid, and  do  th»  work  of  God. 


Owen  Lattimore.  Arcliitect  of  China  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUS::  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  very  Interestinj?  article  by  Mr.  Victor 
Lasky  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World -Telejo-am  and  Sun  on  Saturday. 
May  20,  19  )0.  Mr  Lasky  appraises  the 
record  of  Owen  Lattimare  cad  points  out 


some  facts  that  heretofore  have  not  been 
brought  to  light.     I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership. 
The  article  follows: 

OW-N    lATTlMOkE:    AFn'\IS.\L  OF   A   CONT-vOvm- 

siAi  Ficumr— TK1E  Picosd  or  His  Virws  ados 

raU.  TO  TH«  DSBATI 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 
The  heated  controversy  that  Piof.  Owen 
Lattimore  is  a  '^top  Sovl?t  spy"  has  served 
to  '  ^sci^re  the  Far  Eastern  experts  role  in 
publlcizi.^g  the  differences  between  the 
Kuomlntang  and  Red  China. 

Mr.  Lattimore  has  never  mads  any  secret 
of  fcls  views,  trrmed  by  Time  ma.-arlne  as 
pojslbly  "more  dangerous  than  a  carload  of 
8p!»s  ■■  But  he  denies  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings and  varied  activities  follow  any  Com- 
munist line. 

Ee  contends  that  any  associations  he  may 
have  had  with  Ccmmuniits  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  scholar  looking  for  facts.  Just  as  a 
newspaperman  dees. 

omcm  or  pbo-commcnist  ckottp 
However,  he  h^is  not  yet  explained  his 
current  association  with  the  American  Com- 
mittee In  Aid  of  Chinese  Industrial  Co- 
operatives. This  grovp.  a'.so  known  as  In- 
duico.  Inc..  of  439  Fourth  Avenue,  raises 
fur.ds  for  Red  China.  It  is  run  by  pro- 
Ccmmunists. 

Mr.  Lattimore  is  listed  as  an  honorary  vice 
president.  A  member  of  the  advisory  board 
happens  to  be  Philip  JafTe,  the  mysterious 
figure  in  the  Amerasia  case,  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  possessing  secret  Government  docu- 
ments.    •     •     • 

As  director  of  the  Walter  Hlnes  Page  School 
of  International  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins 
rniverslty,  Mr.  Lattimore  has  helped  train 
m.any  of  our  diplomats.  He  has  advised  two 
Presidents.  He  has  been  consulted  by  the 
State  Department. 

PRESIDENTTAL    ISTLJJTttCEJ 

But  was  he  the  architect  cf  this  Nation's 
far  eastern  policies  which  critic*  say  led  to 
the  loss  of  China? 

Secretary  cf  State  Dean  Acheson  and  three 
predecessors  have  stated  Mr.  Lattimore  never 
influenced  them.  Still.  Mr.  Lattimore  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman. 

In  1544  Mr.  Rooeevelt  sent  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace  to  China  on  a  good-will  mis- 
sion Mr.  Lattimore  went  along  as  an 
adviser. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  since  reported  that  Mr. 
Rcoeevelt  '"urged  me  to  take  Owen  Lattimore 
with  me"  because  he  was  "one  of  the  world's 
great  experts  on  the  problems  involving  Chi- 
nese-Russian relationships." 

At  that  time  Mr.  Lattimore  had  been  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  a  coalition  government 
In  China,  composed  of  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munist elements. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Wallace  proposed  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  rettirn.  What  influence 
Mr  Lattimore  may  have  had  on  Mr.  Wallace 
has  never  been  disclosed. 

HULL    ICNORkD    ON    APPOWTilENT 

By  late  1946  the  coalition  policy  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  I7nlied  States,  and  critics  main- 
tain it  did  much  to  sell  China  to  the  Reds. 

Who  brought  Mr.  Lattimore  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attention' 

The  facts  are  still  obscure.  But  In  1941 
Mr  Roosevelt  named  Mr  Lattimore  as  Amer- 
ican political  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Cordell  Hull,  then  Secretary  of  State,  appar- 
ently was  not  cunsulted:  neither  was  Mar- 
shal Chiang  nor  the  American  Ambassador 
to  his  Government. 

Mr  Lattimore  has  testified  since  that  he 
received  a  call  from  Lauchllr  Currle,  one  of 
the  President's  ■anonymous  '  assistants,  to 
report  to  the  White  Hotise. 

•  I  don't  know  who  8U»?.;e8ted  my  name  to 
Mr  Currle  or  to  the  i'rebident."  Mr.  LatU- 
m<jrc  has  testified. 


Mr.  CuTle  was  an  adviser  to  the  Pre  Ident 
on  Far  East  problems.  Named  by  E;»i..beth 
Bontley  as  a  source  of  Information  for  a 
Soviet  spy  rln^.  Mr.  Currle  vigorously  c  enled 
the  charge.  Recently.  Karl  Brewder  testi- 
fied he  was  taken  to  meet  Sumner  V'elles. 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  by  Mr.  currls 
to  discuss  the  United  States  Comn  unUt 
stand  on  China. 

In  1946  President  Trum.an  named  Mr.  Lat- 
timore to  the  United  States  Feparitlons 
Commission  in  Japan.  When  Mr.  Tiuman  / 
announced  the  Japanese  surrender,  re;  .iriers 
noticed  thct  one  of  two  books  on  the  Presi- 
dents' desk  was  Mr.  Laitimores  SJlut  on  la 
Asia. 

tUCED  RrCT.tTtTMENT  FSOM  PRO-BTD  ST  .FT 

Prom  1W2  to  1944.  Mr.  Lattimore  v  orked 
closely  wtih  the  State  Department  as  a  dep- 
t:ty  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's Paclnc  operations.  When  In  ".V.ish- 
Ingtcn  he  used  a  State  Department  de  k,  ac- 
cording to  a  former  OWI  colle.igue. 

On  June  15,  1943.  Mr.  Lattimore  wrote  • 
confidential  letter  to  OWI's  acting  min.iger, 
Joseph  Barnes,  In  which  he  urged  t.ie  re- 
cruiting of  Chinese- American  perwnnel 
from  the  staff  of  the  New  China  DalU  News. 
This  New  York  publication  support'  d  the 
Chinese  Reds. 

Only  last  year  Mr.  Lattimore  was  asked  by 
the  State  Department  to  submit  hit  views 
on  Far  East  problems.  The  memor.  ndum. 
a  portion  of  which  the  New  York  T.rrcs  edi- 
torially called  quite  shcckin?.  su-'^r.ted: 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  Ko- 
rea Immediately,  even  if  it  means  tl  at  na- 
tion's capture  by  the  Russians:  the  U-.ited 
States  should  sever  all  ties  with  :Jritaln, 
France,  and  Netherlands  In  the  Far  E  3":  the 
United  States  should  recognize  Red  China 
Immediately. 

Mr.  Lattimore  Insisted  that  thes?  poli- 
cies were  In  the  "best  Interests"  of  the  United 
States.  Asked  for  comment.  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee,  of  Korea,  snapped: 

"Lattimore  has  no  use  for  Korea  and  Chins 
as  long  as  Korea  and  China  are  flghti:  g  com- 
munism. Anything  the  Soviet  Unl^  n  does 
not  like  would  be  a  liability  In  the  view  of 
Lattimore." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Lattlmore's  Influe  ice  was 
greatest  as  the  undisputed  spearheac  of  the 
thinking  of  a  large  group  of  professors,  writ- 
ers, and  lower-echelon  State  Departn  ent  of- 
fitials,  particularly  In  the  Far  East  ijectlon. 

TERMED  COMMITNTSTS  CHINA'S   PE.\CE    '.\BTT 

This  group,  for  varylne  reasons,  nJt  nec- 
essarily Commun  St,  believed  in  the  :nevita- 
billty — some  In  the  desirability — of  a  Red 
China  and.  now  that  It  exists,  in  the  necessity 
of  United  States  recognition  of  that  regime. 

They  believed  all  thrcueh  the  civil  war 
that  the  Nationalists  were  primarily  -espon- 
aible  for  China's  troubles.  As  Mr.  La:tlmor8 
put  it  on  October  18.  1946: 

"The  Communists  are  the  peace  party  la 
China.  •  •  •  They  survive  only  i)cc.nuse 
they  have  the  supp>ort  of  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  Communists.  •  •  •  The 
Kuomlntang  are  the  war  party  In  China." 

That  Mr.  Lattimore  is  In  accord  w  th  the 
Communist  line,  particularly  on  Far  East 
problems,  as  apparent  from  his  reconl.  But 
Mr.  Lattimore  claims  that  Is  not  so.  Hs 
points  out  he  supported  the  Marshall  plan, 
hardly  anything  a  Red  would  favor. 

But  his  support  of  the  Marshall  pl.m  was 
hedged  by  the  same  reservations  h.>ld  by 
Henry  Wallace.  He  believed  that  Eu-opean 
aid  should  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations  and  that  it  should  b<  mads 
available  to  the  Soviet  satellites,  /nl  hs 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Truman  dcctrlne. 

Mr.  Lattimore  also  pointed  out  he  was  In 
favor  of  Finland  during  the  Soviet  in.-aaicn. 

Asked  for  dates  of  financial  contrttutions 
and  speeches  Mr.  Lattimore  made  fcr  Fin- 
land. h:s  attorney  said  the  February  '-0.  1940, 
minute,  uf  s  BalUmure  group  called  Fighting 
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Funds  for  Finland  show  that  Mr.  Lattimore 
was  one  of  19  persons  who  "have  consented 
to  serve  on  the  committee." 

MOSCOW  PtTEGE  TRLU.S  UKE  DEMOCP.ACT 

But  nowhere  In  his  record  can  there  be 
found  published  criticism  cf  S<iviet  moves 
during  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  He  was  the 
editor  cf  Pacific  Affairs,  organ  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations,  and  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Amerasia  at  this  time. 

In  193a  he  wrote  in  Pacific  Affairs  that  the 
results  of  the  Moscow  purine  trials  "sound  to 
me  like  democracy."  And  he  has  admitted 
publishing  articles  by  many  left  wingers  and 
Communists. 

"Throughout  this  period  there  was  nothing 
reprehensible  about  the  occasional  publica- 
tion of  significant  left-wing  views,"  Mr.  Lat- 
timore said. 

Amerasia.  a  magazine  espxDUsing  Soviet  as- 
pirations In  the  Far  East  which  Mr.  Latti- 
more helped  found,  was  edited  by  a  Com- 
munist, Philip  Jaffe.  who  in  1945  was  ar- 
rested with  five  others  in  a  case  Involving 
the  theft  of  Government  documents. 

The  night  before  the  arrests  two  of  the 
defendants  visited  Mr  Laitimores  Maryland 
home.  Mr.  Lattimore  said  they  came  to  dis- 
cuss a  forthcoming  book  by  one  of  them. 

But  Mr.  Lattimore  denies  any  connection 
with  the  so-called  Amerasia  case.  He  said 
he  hadn't  seen  Mr  Jaffe  since  1941,  although 
both  are  connected  with  Indusco.  He  said  he 
first  met  Mr.  Jaffe  in  1937  when  they  traveled 
to  the  almost  Inaccessible  Yenan.  then  the 
Red  Chinese  stronghold,  to  interview  leading 
Chinese  Reds 

However,  Mr.  Lattimore  testified  under 
coss -examination  that  in  the  summer  of 
1936  his  secretary  was  Harriet  Levine,  wife 
of  Ch'ao-ting  Chi.  a  Comintern  agent  whom 
Red  China  is  trying  at  present  to  seat  In 
the  United  Nations. 

Miss  Levine  is  Mr    Jaffe's  niece. 

BUPrOBTED    ACnVlTIIS    OF    PltO-RFD    GENERAL 

Mr.  Lattimore  also  sponsored  the  activities 
of  Feng  Yu-hsiang.  China's  so-called  Chris- 
tian General,  who  perished  in  a  fire  aboard 
a  ship  bound  for  Russia. 

General  Feng,  who  in  1947  rejected  Chiangs 
demand  he  return  to  China,  became  a  pet 
speaker  at  pro-Communist  rallies  here,  at 
which  he  denounced  Marshal  Chiang  as  a 
••reactionary  dictator,  whose  rule  must  be 
overthrown.  " 

Although  Mr  Lattimore  claims  to  have 
been  the  constant  butt  of  Communist  at- 
tacks, the  record  shows  that  his  friend.  Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt  Field,  the  millionaire  Com- 
munist, prai-sed  him  In  1946. 

The  Daily  Worker  has  referred  to  Mr.  Lat- 
tlmore's writings  as  '•stimulating  "  And 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  foremost  pro-Suvlet 
publication  In  the  United  States,  reviewing 
his  Solution  in  Asia,  declared: 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Trud,  the 
Soviet  trade-union  newspaper,  has  given 
Solution  in  Asia  a  long  review  and  has  quoted 
extensively  from  It. 

"It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  the  Russians  to 
read  an  American  btok  about  Asia  which 
recognizes  the  solid  basis  for  Soviet  prestige 
there.' 


Secetary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VntClNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  Pre.<:ident.  I  ask 
unammo'as  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Louis  Johnson:  Bulldog  of 
United  States  Defense."  by  Tris  Coffin, 
published  in  the  June  1950  i:>sue  of  Cor- 
onet magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Lotns  Johnson:    ErxLDOc  or  Lnttkd  £t.\tes 

Defense 

(By  Tris  Ccflln) 

United  States  Secretary  of  E<fense  Louis 
Johnson,  a  big  restlcFS  Arrerican  with 
enough  vitality  and  endurance  for  a  dozen 
men.  has  finally  landed  the  Jtb  he  sought 
for  years.  The  job  is  to  make  sure  you  and 
I  are  not  destroyed  in  a  sudden  attack  by 
an  enemy  equipped  with  the  hideous  weap- 
ons that  modern  science  has  pjroduced. 

As  a  result.  Johnson  is  the  second  most 
powerful  man  in  Washington,  a  top  archi- 
tect of  Allied  policy,  and  an  administrator 
de-scribed  by  Herbert  Hoover  aa  the  best 
in  the  Truman  administration. 

However,  the  Gridiron  Club,  famed  group 
of  newspapermen  in  Washington,  recently 
described  Johnson's  work  in  a  parody  of  the 
popular  song.  A  Wonderful  Guy:  "AH  by 
myself  I  am  the  whole  Army;  I'm  the  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  too.  I  nod  my  head  and  the 
Congress  plays  dead,  and  now  I  have  the 
White  House  in  view."' 

The  Secretary,  who  la  called  Louie  or 
Colonel  Johnson  by  friends,  is  tall  and 
well  built,  has  eyes  that  look  out  shrewdly 
andl^dlrectly,  and  a  voice  which  Is  surpris- 
ingly soft.  Like  an  old-time  .\rmy  top  ser- 
geant, he  sums  up  men  and  <  vents  swiftly, 
and  makes  blunt  decisions. 

Such  traits  are  not  recently  acquired;  all 
his  life,  Johnson  has  led  the  fight  himself. 
rather  than  give  orders  from  the  side  lines. 
As  corporation  lawyer,  American  Legion  pol- 
itician. Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  and  Dem- 
ocratic Party  fund  raiser,  the  present  chief 
of  United  States  defenses  his  thrived  on 
hard  work  and  conflict. 

Today  in  Washington,  the  world  capital 
where  sneak  plays  and  hidden-ball  tricks 
are  accepted  strategy.  Johnson  is  the  rare 
exception.  He  prefers  the  old-fashioned, 
head-down,  line  buck.  An  intimate  summed 
it  up  good-naturedly  when  he  said,  "Louis 
would  rather  try  to  kick  his  way  through  a 
brick  wall  than  climb  over  it." 

Most  of  Washington's  burtaucratic  gen- 
erals never  enter  a  battle  without  elaborate 
feeling-out  tactics.  These  might  include  a 
planted  story  In  a  Washington  column,  a 
remark  dropped  at  a  cocktail  party,  or  an 
attempt  to  gain  a  rival's  confidence  by  pro- 
fuse friendship.  But  not  Johnson.  He  has 
no  cultivated  friends  among  the  press;  he 
does  not  go  to  cocktail  parties. 

Another  significant  clue  to  his  personality 
Is  a  casual  remark  he  made  during  the 
recent  bitter  attack  on  him  by  Navy  admirals 
and  their  adherents.  A  Iriend  asked: 
"How  can  you  be  so  calm?  Congress  is  after 
your  hide.  Newspapers  and  radio  com- 
mentators are  demanding  your  resignation." 
The  Secretary  said  quietly,  "You  forget.  I 
was   vaccinated  in  Washington  before." 

Tills  is  an  understatement.  Johnson  went 
through  a  cruel  ordeal  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  from  1937  until  the  summer  of  1940. 
During  that  period.  President  Roosevelt  felt 
he  needed  in  the  "Little  Cabinet"  a  figure 
to  represent  the  growing  clamor  among  vet- 
erans' groups  for  rearmament  and  to  balance 
the  isolationist  tenor  of  some  leading  New 
Dealers. 

So  Roosevelt  selected  Johnson.  ex-Natlonal 
Commander  of  the  Legion,  and  a  minor  figure 
In  Democratic  politics.  Johnson  was  sup- 
p<38ed  to  sit  quietly,  take  orders,  and  keep 
the  Legion  off  the  administration's  back.    In 


this  job  Johnson  failed  gloriously,  as  witness 
this  story,  never  told  before: 

Early  in  1940.  a  memo  was  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  by  Col.  James 
H.  Burns,  today  a  major  general  and  John- 
son's geopoliticlan.  The  report  said  war 
with  Germany  and  Japan  was  Inevitable,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  need  a  mlllion- 
man  army  and  some  $9,000,000,000  for  arms. 
Johnson  read  the  report  carefully,  turned 
to  Burns,  and  said.  "This  Is  good.  Take  it 
down  to  the  general  staff  and  tell  them  I 
want  it  approved  in  half  an  hour." 

The  program  was  Initialed  ■within  half  an 
hour  and  Johnson  bore  It  triumphantly  to 
the  Wlilte  House  for  an  historic  meeting. 
He  outlined  the  plan  while  Roosevelt  puffed 
thoughtfully  on  a  cigarette.  Harry  Hopkins 
sat  In  a  corner.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  listened  intently.  WUliam  8. 
Knudsen.  the  automobile  production  wizard 
and  later  codirector  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  nodded  at  each  recom- 
mendation. 

■When  Johnson  finished  speaking,  the 
President  said:  "I  think  In  big  terms,  but 
this  is  too  big.  The  American  people  will 
say  I  am  leading  them  to  war." 

knudsen,  who  had  been  primed  by  John- 
son, spoke  up  In  a  voice  heavy  with  the 
accent  of  his  native  Denmark:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  want  planes?  " 

"Yes.  Bill;    but  not   $9,000,000,000  worth." 
Knudsen  kept  on  stubbornly:  "You  want 
planes.     I  need  money." 

Sighing.  Roosevelt  said:  "All  right.  Ill 
accept  the  plan  as  far  as  planes  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Industrialist  plunged  on:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  want  tanks?" 

Roosevelt  looked  quizzically  at  Johnson. 
Then  he  said:  "I  approve  your  program  In 
toto.  But  let  me  start  with  a  smaller  ftgtn^. 
You  make  this  less  than  five  billion,  and  I 
can  sell  that  to  the  public." 

All  during  the  prewar  era  Johnson  was 
persuaded  by  Roosevelt  to  play  an  unhappy 
game  of  deception.  The  President  feared  the 
vigorous  intervention  policies  of  Johnson 
would  Injtire  him  politically  If  he  openly 
supported  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Also. 
Roosevelt  was  loath  to  fire  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  Woodring.  So  the  President  told 
Johnson  to  report  directly  to  him.  but  to 
come  in  the  side  door.  Meanwhile,  key  ad- 
ministration officials  concerned  with  pre- 
paredness were  told  to  cooperate  with  John- 
son. 

A  sample  of  Johnson's  technique  was  the 
way  he  got  American  arms  to  the  British 
after  the  bitter  defeat  at  Dunkirk.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  Insisted  that  a  large 
quantity  of  American  Army  rifles  be  declared 
surplus  and  sold  to  Britain.  Woodring 
refused  to  approve  the  deal. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  waited  until  Wood- 
ring  was  out  of  town.  Then  he  declared  the 
rifles  surplus  and  ordered  them  sold  to  Brit- 
ain. With  this  off  his  chest,  he  went  to  the 
White  House,  reported  what  he  had  done, 
and  said.  In  Jest:  "Mr.  President.  If  I  have 
violated  the  law,  I  would  like  ycur  promise 
of  a  pardon — in  WTlting." 

Roosevelt  wrote  a  chit.  "Louis.  If  you  go  to 
Jail,  I'll  go  with  you." 

The  President,  however,  did  not  always 
back  up  his  hard-driving  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  War  so  solidly.  Tnis  was  due  to  a  cvinous 
combination  of  Johnson's  own  ambitions  and 
the  President's  faculty  for  appearing  to 
promise  the  moon  with  green  cheese.  The 
moon,  to  Johnson,  was  to  get  the  title  of 
Secretary  of  War.  Roosevelt  later  added  the 
green  cheese  by  suggesting  In  an  Impulsive 
moment  that  Johnson  would  make  an  ideal 
Vice  President  for  the  1940  ticket. 

Johnson  took  both  these  promises  seri- 
ously. His  first  Jolt  was/ at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Jvily.  Cheerful  ai.a 
expectant,  he  strode  Into  the  hotel  room 
where    Hopkins    end    the    city    bosses    were 
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picking  a  rice  Pirstder.t  The  mtn  lix^kfd 
up  with  glazed,  weary  eye*,  and  one  Is  re- 
pr»ied  to  have  laid,  Oh.  my  Ood.  enoiher 
hopeful." 

The  '.eft  wing  of  the  New  Deal  feared  John- 
ion,  whom  they  gUbly  labeled  an  Amer'.cau 
Legion  con5erTat:ve  They  cut  his  throat 
politically,  and  Henry  A  Wallace  was  nom- 
inated fcr  Vice  President. 

But  this  was  only  a  warm-up  fcr  the  big 
disiUusiorment.  the  one  mhich  so  U)Ughened 
Johnao  that  he  can  now  say  calmly.  "lAe 
been  vaccinated  In  Washington  oefore  ~ 

A  few  day*  after  t^e  co&vcntUm.  JoJmson 
was  called  to  the  White  Boow.  presumably 
to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  War  It  wis  a 
tense  gathering.  Steve  Early,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  and  Johnsons  one 
steady  friend  m  the  inner  circle,  looked  glum. 
Ro'»eve:t  was  too  friendly. 

Felix  F.'^nkf'jrter.  a  New  Deal  Idea  man 
be:  ore  he  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
had  sold  a  great  thought  to  the  President. 
If  Roosevelt,  he  argued,  appointed  Republi- 
cans as  Secretariea  of  War  and  Navy,  the 
GOP  would  be  seriously  weakened  in  the 
campaign. 

The  news  was  broken  to  Johnson  at  this 
White  House  meetmg.  Anger  flashed  in  his 
eye*,  his  &.>ia  knotted  Bernard  Baruch  went 
to  hun  and  said  gently.  Son.  dont  do  any- 
thmg  you  will  regret  later.  Keep  your  tem- 
per/* 

On  July  25.  Jolinscn  handed  In  his  resig- 
natscn.  Then,  bitter  and  lonely,  he  left 
Washington  on  a  train  for  the  West.  He 
was  followed  by  his  friend  Early,  who  said 
soothingly  that  no  one  would  blame  John- 
con  if  he  rocked  Waahmgton  by  revealing 
the  indignities  he  had  suffered.  But  he 
would  be  a  bigger  mau  if  he  took  hu  dls- 
apj.  iintmeut  in  silence. 

Johnson  accepted  the  wise  counsel.  Bat 
frum  tliat  day.  he  woraed  to  be.  ultimately, 
bo^s  of  the  American  Defense  Establishment. 
Actually,  the  tough  Job  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  almost  tailor-made  for  Johnson. 
As  a  heavyweight  boxer  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  could  outfight  any  man.  and  did. 
At  26  aiid  a  young  lawyer,  he  was  a  hustling 
Democratic  floor  leader  and  committee  chair- 
man in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  A 
year  Uter.  he  was  fighting  through  the 
Meuse-Argonne  oflenslve  of  World  War  I. 

Returning  home  as  a  oolonel.  he  helf>ed 
organize  the  Legion  and  roee  to  be  com- 
n;ander  Li  1&32  03  and  on.  Rooaevelt 
brought  him  to  Washington  fv^r  public  and 
political  chores.  His  longest  stretch  was  as 
AHlMant  Secreu.'-y  of  War  from  1937  to  1940. 
Bla  last  mission  for  Roosevelt  was  to  India 
as  the  Presidents  personal  representative. 
Johnson  brought  home  the  friendship  of 
India  s  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

In  the  1948  political  campaign.  Johnson 
pitched  m  and  ra.&ed  money  for  what  maay 
thouyiu  was  a  bopeleu  cau.^,  the  reelection 
of  Harry  Truman.  He  was  rewarded  by 
nomination  for  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
March  3.  1940. 

Johnson  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  two 
fields — military  strategy  and  administration. 
He  has  also  acquired  more  enemies  than  all 
tJhe  rest  of  the  Cabinet  combined. 

When  Johnson  came  to  the  Pentagon 
Building  last  year,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  deadlocked  on  strategy.  The  Air  Force 
was  preaching  that  an  armada  c;  B  36  bomb- 
ers, capable  of  striking  any  target  In  the 
world,  cauld  win  a  war  The  Navy  retorted 
that  giant  aircraft  carriers,  surrounded  by 
protective  warships,  were  the  secret  tj  vic- 
tory. Meanwhile,  the  Army  Insisted  that 
foot  troops  were  needed  to  win  objectives  and 
bold  them. 

Bluntly.  Johnson  told  the  Joint  Chiefs: 
•^e  are  not  golrg  to  dls-lpate  our  strength 
by  having  two  or  three  different  strategies. 
Tl.at  wUl  eat  up  money  we  can  l  afford  to 
v«ste."     Then  he  laid  dowu  the  law. 


The  B-36.  or  any  later  model  of  lon?»-range 
b^^mber.  wovild  bethe  elobal  striking  force  to 
retalfate  against  surprise  S^niet  blows  (The 
hvdrofren  Ixjrab.  which  Johnson  argued  for 
lii  the  recent  wrangle  within  the  adminis- 
tration, cculd  burn  Moscow  to  the  ground  ) 
Ground  troops  of  our  Etiropean  allies 
should  be  equipped  and  trained  to  hold 
ajrair.fT  Russian  tanks,  infantry,  and  bomb- 
ers. We  should  be  willing  to  accept  as  al- 
lies anv  nation  without  aggressive  alms,  re- 
gardless of  Its  politics.  This  would  Include 
both  Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Fascist 
Spain 

The  .\mer;can  Army  should  be  kspt  alerted, 
so  that  it  could  be  enlarged,  equipped,  and 
sent  to  vital  points  In  the  shortest  possible 
lime  The  role  cf  the  Navy  was  to  convoy 
troops  and  stippUes,  and  keop  the  seas  free 
of  enemy  submarines. 

To  make  sure  there  was  no  backs' Idlng. 
Johnson  halted  construction  of  the  Na-.7S 
super-aircraft  carrier  He  stocd  stonily  and 
caimlv  while  being  excoriated  by  the  ad- 
mirals and  their  friends.  He  defied  the  wily 
chamnan  of  the  House  Armed  Snvices  Com- 
mittee. Carl  Vinson.  The  only  concession 
Johnson  made  w.*s  to  allow  the  Marines  to 
remain  as  a  separate  elite  force. 

The  other  ride  of  his  shield,  the  adminis- 
trative side,  has  eirned  Johnson  both  ap- 
pl.^use  and  epithets.  The  Secretary  cut  »!.- 
200.000.000  from  the  defense  budget,  and 
lopped  141.3'JO  civilian  employees  from  the 
payroll.  The  mere  thought  of  such  mayhem 
would  ma%e  most  politicians  shudder,  since 
each  of  the  141.300  has  a  Congressman  or 
relatives  who  are  loyal  pwirty  workers 

Characteristically,  the  Secretary  announced 
his  reiorms  at  an  open  meeting,  to  which 
he  had  invited  all  Senators  and  Congreis- 
men  whose  districts  would  be  affected  by 
economies.  They  came  with  fire  In  their 
eves.  He  outlined  the  cuts  and  said  firmly. 
•I  personally  will  tolerate  no  WPA  In  de- 
fense ' 

Johnson  could  not  have  carried  his  econ- 
omy p.'ogram  through  without  a  weU-knlt 
team  of  assistants.  His  chief  advisers  In- 
clude Under  Secretary  Early,  the  master  dip- 
lomat who  has  saved  the  blunt  Secretary 
from  many  a  b!i'nder.  and  Louis  Renfrew,  a 
Jovial  Reserve  officer  and  friend  cf  President 
Trumau  for  mote  than  30  years. 

But  even  with  Renfrow  browsing  around 
the  White  Hovse.  the  palace  gu.^rd  si.  ly 
plants  stories  that  Johnson  Is  on  the  Pres- 
ident s  black  list.  The  reason  for  these  ru- 
mors Is  thi  suspicion,  which  Truman  takes 
With  a  grain  of  salt,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  running  all  out  for  the  Presi- 
dency. To  a  friend  who  recently  asked  him 
point-blank  waether  he  was  a  candidate. 
Johnscn  replied  candidly:  'V/hen  I  am 
th'ough  with  this  Job,  I  cou  dn  t  run  for 
d.g  catcher!" 

Juhnson  Is  a  realist.  He  would  like  of 
course,  to  sit  In  the  White  Hovse.  But  In 
his  heart  the  Secretary  knows  the  chances 
fire  dim.  He  has  enemies  In  every  hotel  lob- 
by, every  ccckull  salon,  every  politicians" 
stag  parly  In  Washington.  He  Is  a  conserva- 
tive in  an  ad;ninl5iratlon  that  proudly  In- 
vites the  label  cf  -welfare  state  " 

A'though  Johnson's  name  a'ipears  daily 
Id  ihe  ne'Arspapers.  the  d<xjr  Is  firmly  closed 
on  his  private  life.  He  dj«s  no;  cilnk  with 
"the  boys."  and  he  avoids  V/r.ehtngton  so- 
ciety. Every  week  end.  weather  permuting, 
he  flies  into  a  different  life  at  his  h  jme  in 
Clarksburg.  W   Va 

Hi*  first  act  at  home  Is  to  walk  alone 
beneath  the  trees.  The  gardens  are  full  f  f 
Wild  flowers,  and  orchids  flourlbh  in  the 
greenhouse. 

An  acquaint. ince.  seeing  the  bIrKims  for 
the  flrst  tlm  •,  asked  Johnson  cudously, 
••How  long  have  you  gardened''" 

The  «lij-jf  m X  tl  leii  hini.  replaced  by  a 
boyub   fitiA.     "From   childhood.     Ihe   tir»t 


money  I  ever  made  was  from  selling  be^ns 
Id  grown  " 

A  photograph  In  Johnson's  office  gives  an- 
other glimpse  beneath  the  surface.  It  Is  the 
sensitive  face  of  a  philosopher.  Pandit  Neh- 
ru. Prime  Minister  of  India.  The  inscrip- 
tion Is  'To  Louis.  In  friendship" 

At  the  end  of  a  day.  In  the  early  evening. 
Johnson  will  walk  to  his  office  window. 
There  he  will  stand  quietly,  looking  at  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  across  the  Potomac  River. 
Then.  ch.-»erfu!lT.  he  will  stride  into  the  outer 
office  where  secretaries  are  locking  up  their 
desks  and  say  hc.irtily.  "Can  I  give  anyone 
a  lift  over  the  bridge  to  Washington?  ' 


Pass  tHe  Atlantic  Union  Resolurion  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

.    HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or    INDU.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH  Mr  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  gratified  I  am 
sure  at  the  recent  success  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  London.  It  has  resulted 
in  definite  steps  toward  increasing  the 
security  of  the  Atlantic  area.  Twelve 
nations  cannot  effectively  build  a  collec- 
tive defense  unless  their  efforts  are  under 
the  guidance  of  some  permanent  body 
equipped  to  coordinate  their  efforts. 
Such  a  body  is  now  to  be  created,  con- 
sisting of  the  deputies  of  the  foreign 
ministers  and  charged  with  considerine: 
forces  and  fieir  costs  '  as  one  and  not 
separate  problems.  ' 

Twelve  nations  cannot  economicallv 
build  a  collective  defense  if  each  of  them 
m?.intalns  balanced  forces  That  leads 
to  wasteful  duplications  which  the  At- 
lantic democracies  cannot  now  afford. 
For  efficiency  in  defense,  as  in  busine-ss. 
specialization  is  necessary.  The  Atlan- 
tic Council  has  now  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  "balanced  col- 
lective forces'  instead  of  balanced 
national  forces,  which  is  another  step 
forward  in  defense  of  the  area  which  is 
the  heart  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Thfse  are  steps  in  the  ri'.^ht  direc- 
tion, toward  integration  of  the  defense 
and  the  power  of  the  Atlantic  area. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  only  steps, 
steps  which  are  actually  dwarfed  by  the 
needs  and  the  dangers  we  face.  It  is 
well  to  be  Rraiificd  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  beine  taken.  But  it  would  be  folly  to 
believe  that  they  are  enouRh. 

There  is  not  much  time  left  before 
the  threat  to  the  Western  World  will 
become  much  more  acute  than  it  is  now. 
Competent  ob«:ervers  have  pointed  out  in 
the  press  that  Russia's  milUary  prepa- 
rations will  bo  completed  by  1952  or 
If 53.  By  1932  it  must  be  expected  that 
Russia  viU  have  enou'-;h  atomic  bombs 
to  inflict  devasl.Uiai?  dama:;e  on  the 
Cities  and  war  indasiries  of  the  West. 
In  this  same  year.  n52,  the  r.Iarsh:ill 
plan  will  end  and  our  o\^n  country  will 
be  en'^atied  in  a  presidential  election. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  particulirly  vul- 
nerable to  To. ivt  pi opuiiantla  uud  cold- 
war  oITciisives. 
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There  appears  little  possibility.  In- 
deed, that  the  steps  taken  at  London 
and  their  further  implementation  by 
diplomatic  methods  will  produce  ade- 
quate defense  for  security  by  1952. 
6omethin»?  more,  something  broader, 
more  comprehensive,  and  more  conclu- 
sive is  needed  if  we  are  to  surmount  the 
developing  crisis  of  the  Western  World. 
To  appreciate  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
things  which  the  policies  agreed  upon  at 
London,  and  even  their  further  impli- 
cation, will  not  achieve. 

The.se  policies  are  e.ssentially  military, 
geared  to  the  hope  of  forestalUng  a  hot 
war.  They  do  not  meet  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  cold  war.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  himself  has  warned  us 
that  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
could  lose  without  ever  firing  a  shot. 
Furthermore,  because  these  policies  are 
primarily  military,  they  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  groups  in  Europe  who 
are  advocating  even  more  vehemently 
Withdrawal  into  a  neutral  position  as 
regards  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
To  this  extent,  these  steps  may  tend  to- 
ward disruption  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

These  policies,  morever.  do  not  rebuild 
the  economic  stren.eth  of  western  Eu- 
rope; at  the  best  they  will  reduce  the 
drain  on  European  economic  strength 
caused  by  rearmament.  Yet,  until  the 
people  of  western  Europe,  who  are  more 
numerous  than  we  Americans,  have  re- 
gained economic  strength,  the  United 
States  must  carry  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  total  burden  of  Atlantic 
deferise. 

These  policies,  furthermore,  do  not 
appear  Ukely  to  bring  about  more  than 
a  partial  integration  of  Atlantic  defense 
during  the  next  2  years.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  unity  of  command,  full  uni- 
fication of  forces,  and  complete  stand- 
ardization of  weapons  and  procurement 
can  be  achieved  by  diplomatic  methods 
during  this  short  period. 

If,  then,  policies  are  inadequate  to 
safeguard  our  security  and  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  cold  war,  what  policy 
would  be  adequate?  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  policy  open  to  us  now  which  would 
provide  an  over-all  and  comprehensive 
answer  to  these  problems.  It  is  a  policy 
of  democracy  rather  than  diplomacy,  set 
forth  in  companion  resolutions  which 
were  introduced  into  the  House  on  July 
26.  1S49. 

This  resolution,  which  has  been  given 
extensive  heannijs  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  would  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  inteijrating  the  Atlantic  democra- 
cies into  an  Atlantic  union.  The  re- 
solving clause  reads  as  follows: 

Re.tolvcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurriug].  That  the  President 
is  requested  to  invite  the  democracies  which 
sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  name 
delegates,  representing  their  principal  pollU- 
cal  parties,  to  meet  this  year  with  delegates 
of  the  United  States  in  a  Federal  Convention 
to  explore  how  far  their  people*,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  such  other  democracies  as  the  con- 
vention may  Invite  to  send  delegates,  can 
apply  among  them,  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  principles  of  free 
federal  union. 


An  Atlantic  union  would  more  than 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  our  existing 
diplomatic  policies  Ahich  I  have  outlined 
above.  It  could  bring  about  rapidly  and 
completely  unity  of  command,  unifica- 
tion of  forces,  standardization  of  weap- 
ons and  procurem'^nt.  and  a  maximum 
of  specialization.  All  these  results 
would  lead  to  extensive  savings  in  de- 
fense costs. 

Creation  of  an  Atlantic  union,  more- 
over, would  rapidly  lead  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  economic  strength  of  western 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  one  huge 
economic  area  of  more  than  300,000.000 
people  would  provide  Europ>eans  with  a 
huge  new  outlet  for  industrial  produc- 
tion. It  would  open  the  way  to  a  mighty 
flood  of  private  capital  to  modernize  and 
increase  their  productive  capacity,  as 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Will 
Clayton  has  testified.  As  a  result  west- 
ern Europe  would  become  able  to  bear  its 
proper  share  of  the  union's  defense. 

Such  a  union  would  greatly  decrezise, 
and  perhaps  eliminate,  existing  fears  of 
a  third  world  war.  The  union  would  be 
too  strong  to  be  defeated  by  war,  so 
strong  that  it  need  not  fear  attack,  as 
former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson has  stated.  It  would,  moreover. 
increa.se  its  strength  and  expand  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  as  it  included  addi- 
tional free  peoples  by  common  consent. 
The  union's  strength,  increasing  pros- 
perity and  the  expansion  of  freedom  it 
brought  about,  would  rapidly  turn  the 
tide  in  the  cold  war.  It  would  win  the 
minds  of  men  eve  rj-w  here  by  affording 
them  a  hope  of  ultimate  participation. 
Communists  wnthin  it  would  shrink  to 
an  insignificant  minority  while  Commu- 
nist propaganda  beyond  the  iron  cur- 
tain would  lose  its  present  appeal.  The 
democracies  would  obtain  and  keep  the 
initiative  as  they  spread  freedom  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  peoples  outside 
the  Atlantic  area  sought  to  create  freer 
institutions  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  membership  and  turned  to  the  union 
more  and  more  for  markets  and  invest- 
ments. Soviet  Russia,  unable  to  attack 
the  union,  would  be  compelled  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  its  energies  to  main- 
taining its  grip  on  the  restive  popula- 
tions it  now  controls. 

At  the  same  time,  the  influential  Eu- 
ropean movement  toward  neutrality 
would  recede.  This  movement  is  based 
on  military  fears;  its  participants  aspire 
to  economic  unity.  The  union  would  be 
political  and  economic  as  well  a5  military, 
affording  them  what  they  seek  and  re- 
moving the  existing  basis  for  their  fears. 
Finally,  the  union  could  furnish  an 
enduring  solution  to  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many by  including  the  western  Germans 
among  its  peoples  at  a  relatively  early 
date.  This  would  terminate  the  danger 
of  another  German  dictatorship  and  en- 
list German  strength  and  skills  perma- 
nently on  the  side  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Atlantic  union  is  the  pol- 
icy which  the  developing  world  crisis 
makes  urgently  necessary.  Nothing  less 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  faced.  Anything  less  means 
growing  danger  from  the  cold  war.  grow- 
ing risk  ol  »  third  world  war,  and  a 


growing  menace  to  the  cities  of  our 
country  and  of  western  Europe.  Any- 
thing less  is  likely  to  be  too  little  and 
too  late. 

Some  Members  of  this  House  may  ask. 
"Is  it  not  already  too  late?  Is  it  not  too 
late  today  to  form  an  Atlantic  union?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  such  a 
question  can  be  asked  is  in  itself  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  early  action,  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Atlantic  union  resolution 
at  this  session.  If  we  do  that,  we  shall 
not  be  too  late. 

Passage  of  the  resolution  at  this  ses- 
sion would  enable  the  President  to  con- 
voke the  convention  it  proposes,  either 
by  the  end  of  this  year  or  early  in  1951. 
By  the  end  of  1951,  it  Is  true,  the  con- 
vention might  still  be  in  session,  lor  its 
ta."=k  will  be  exceedingly  complex.  But 
by  that  time  it  will  at  least  have  com- 
pleted much  of  its  spadework  and  be 
well  on  its  way  to  concrete  proposals  for 
union. 

By  the  end  of  1951,  accordingly.  If  not 
before,  the  fears  and  frustration  of  the 
free  world  will  have  been  replaced  by 
hope  and  confidence,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  non-Communist  world 
will  be  focused  upon  the  convention. 
These  results  alone  can  turn  the  tide 
In  the  cold  war.  EjxKh-making  events 
ca.^t  their  shadows  ahead. 

Communism  everywhere  will  be  forced 
upon  the  defensive.  Its  leaders  in  the 
Biremlin  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hope 
that  they  can  split  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, since  peoples  engaged  in  discussing 
union  will  stand  together  under  threat 
or  even  attack.  For  this  reason,  the 
convention  alone  will  reduce  the  danger 
of  war.  It  is  likely  also  to  modify  the 
political  warfare  which  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  are  waging  against  us,  since 
they  will  realize  that  the  more  aggres- 
sively they  act.  the  more  they  will  impel 
the  democracies  toward  union. 

We  must  not  overlook,  moreover,  the 
beneficial  effects  which  the  convention 
will  have  upon  our  foreign  policy.  All 
further  stepK  toward  Atlantic  integra- 
tion by  diplomatic  means  will  be  easier 
to  carry  out  if  the  Atlantic  democracies 
are  exploring  union.  Constructive  ac- 
tion is  promoted  by  an  atmosphere  of 
hope.  And  all  other  governments  out- 
side the  iron  curtain  will  be  more  open 
to  Ihe  views  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives if  they  see  the  United  States 
and  the  other  democracies  exploring  a 
union  v.hich  would  transform  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind. 

I  wish  to  stress  here  that  ijassage  of 
this  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutions 107-111,  would  not  obstruct  our 
foreign  poUcy.  The  Marshall  plan,  the 
implementation  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
our  manifold  diplomatic  activities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  would  continue.  For 
the  reasons  I  have  outlined  above,  pass- 
age of  the  resolution  would  facilitate 
our  foreign  pwlicy  besides  providing  our 
Government  with  an  electrifying  idea 
with  which  to  win  the  minds  of  men. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  not 
commit  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people  to  do  anything  more  than  to  ex- 
plore Atlantic  union.  If  the  conven- 
tion should,  as  I  believe  it  would,  repori 
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cut  concrete  proposals  for  unicn.  tho?e 
would,  o!  course,  require  the  acceptance 
of  ihe  Concress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  accordance  with  our  coastUutional 
procedures. 

I    Pi::aUy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of  the 
peoplo.  the  people  we  represant,  is  begin- 
ning to  call  for  this  action.    Far-seeing 
editors  of  some  of  our  leading  ne;r5papers 
ha\e  during  recent  mcnths  called  tor  cx- 
plorai-on  of  Atlantic  uoion.    The  Gallup 
pclL  released  todas*.  provides  sone  very 
strik:n?  figures  on  this  ?ro-Ring  trend 
of  public  opinion.     According  to  this  poll, 
72  percent  believed  it  a  good  or  fair  idea 
for  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  to  wori 
out  a  closer  relationship  or  union,  while 
only  14  percent  thought  it  a  poor  idea. 
Furthermore.  44  percent  of  the  public 
believed  it  a  good  or  fau-  idea  for  the 
Uniied  States  to  join  with  these  other 
countries   m  a  federal  union — that   is 
eomeihmg  like  the  way  the  48  States  m 
this  country  are  joined  together,  whereas 
only  41  percent  tlirought  it  a  poor  idea. 
If  44  percent,  comprising  52  percent  of 
those  expressing  an  opinion,  favor  join- 
ing a  federal  union  comparable  to  our 
ckMely   integrated   United   States,   how 
many  more  woiild  favor  passage  of   a 
resolution  merely  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  creating  a  union  likel:.-  to  be 
far    less    closely    mtegrat?d    than    the 
United  States^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  this  resolution 
we  have  noihine  to  lose  and  a  world  to 
wm — a  world  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
expanding  freedom.  We.  the  Congress, 
cannot  escape  history  and  we  should  not 
evade  our  responsibility  to  the  American 
people.  If  Vie  fail  to  pass  the  Atlantic 
union  resolution  at  this  session,  we  wiU 
be  turnln^  our  backs  on  our  responsi- 
bility, takini?  a  chance  with  the  destiny 
of  our  country  and  leaving  the  American 
p>eople  to  rely  for  their  safety  upon  diplo- 
ma i:c  methods  which  have  proved  inade- 
quate. We  muii  pass  this  resolution 
now.  We  will  then  have  done  our  part, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  safe- 
guard our  countr>'  and  to  guide  it  onto 
a  broad  open  way  leading  to  ever-in- 
creasing welfare,  happiness,  and  free- 
dom. 


Rent  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  GF  REM  .ARKS 

<  I 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or    K'NIVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

'  Thursday.  Mav  25.  1950 

Mr.  SPE^;Ci:  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex: end  my  remarlts.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  foilowm.:?  editorial  wh:ch  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  (Ky  '  Courier- 
Journal  of  May  20.  1950: 

A     SrNSIBLE     COMPKOMISE     ON     REJCT     CONTROL 

BaiNT  Sptnce  ■  record  on  rent  control  Is 
■uch  th»t  one  l«  Inclined  to  take  at  full 
value  ha  current  analysu  or  the  subject. 
Comprtmlse  he  s.-'.ys.  1'  the  order  cf  the  day  — 
and  a  c-JirpromUe  rert-c  >:itro!  b'U  la  the 
only  on«  tliat  hfia  a  chance  of  being  paaced 
by  Ccngresa. 


The  compromise  endorsed  by  the  House 
BAnking  Ct^mmittee  and  its  chaliman  seems 
a  re«son.^b:e  one  Its  local-cption  previsions 
would  put  squ.orely  up  to  Individual  city 
governments  the  question  cf  ending  all  con- 
trols June  30.  1330,  when  the  present  act 
expires,  or  of  extending  them  for  6  months 
beyond  Dscember  31.  1950.  when,  under  the 
new  measure.  n\l  controls  would  end  unless 
the  people  or  the  governing  bodies  of  Indi- 
\  dual  cities  voted  for  a  further  6-month 
extension.  In  the  meantime,  tf  course,  if 
the  economic  or  polulcai  reaction  vsarrantcd, 
Ccnzress  would  have  time  to  think  again. 

In  putting  rent  control  into  the  hands  of 
local  cfBc:als  and  local  voters,  the  new  bill 
is  a  gra5»-root3  improvement  ever  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  w.iereby  cities  must  obtain 
permission  cf  the  State  eovernment  to  de- 
control. In  some  cities,  beyond  doubt,  con- 
trols would  t>e  dropped  precipltaiely.  In 
others,  where  the  lack  of  rental  housing  lor 
low-income  groups  is  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce tangible  ballot-box  pressure,  they 
would  be  retained. 

From  the  lobbying  activities  of  their  may- 
ors and  union  leaders,  it  seems  likely  that 
most  big  cities  would  retain  controls.  The 
extent  of  Louisville's  shortage  has  lo.ag  been 
disputed,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  stUl  great 
enough  to  deter  t::e  board  cf  aldermen  from 
any  precipitate  action  in  removing  the  Fed- 
eral ceilings.  Experience  in  cities  which  al- 
ready have  decontrolled  Indicates  that  rent 
Increases  would  be  highest  for  those  legist 
able  to  pay.  and  since  low-income  groups 
here  of  necessity  have  long  been  bypassing 
the  boasted  abundance  of  quarters  available 
at  »T5  to  $100  a  month,  aldermanic  action 
ccuid  scarcely  be  justified  before  a  factual 
survey  showed  that  there  was  indeed  no 
longer  a  shortage  of  low-rent  housing  avail- 
able for  those  thousands  of  LcuisviUians 
malting  tcO  a  week  or  less. 

There  is  still  some  doubt,  of  course, 
whether  even  a  compromise  rent-control  bill 
will  be  approved  by  Congress.  Some  land- 
lords adm:ttedly  have  suffered  economic  In- 
Just:ce  under  rent  conirol  before  remedial 
steps  were  provided  by  law,  and  almost  all 
object,  understandably,  to  having  their  busi- 
ness singled  out  for  price  regulation  while 
others  are  free  to  charge  whatever  they  think 
the  trafBc  will  bear.  But  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  rent  control  resulted  from  a  war- 
caused  shortage  m  which  the  old  element 
of  competition  for  renters  had  disappeared 
completely.  Until  that  element  is  restored 
there  will  remain  not  only  the  social  and 
economic  necessity  but  also  the  political 
wisdom  of  controls. 

That  nonpartisan  belief,  though  often  at- 
tacked as  socialistic,  was  ringingly  reaffirmed 
by  the  Republican  Legislature  cf  New  York 
this  spring,  and  Gov.  Thomas  E  I>ewey.  not 
an  unambitious  man.  took  open  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  act  was  much 
more  stringent  than  the  formula  offered  by 
Ms  Democratic  opposition.  Most  Congress- 
men In  this  election  year,  we  suspect,  will  b« 
moved  at  least  toward  local -opt  ion  compro- 
mise by  this  example  cf  grass-roots  republi- 
canism. 


Expenditnre  of  Public  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  mhrask\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  degislatiie  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>,  1950 

Mr    BUTLER.     Mr    Presld.-nt.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    insert    in    the 


V 


Appendix  of  the  Reccro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "State  Spenders  Are  Active,"  pub- 
lished in  f:ie  Omaha  Daily  Journal- 
Stockman  on  May  22.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Spendexs  Are  Active 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau  indicate  tiiat  tlie  spending  bug  does 
not  confine  its  nlbblings  to  the  Washington 
bureaucrats,  politicians,  ard  free  riders,  but 
rather  finds  equally  lush  pickings  under  the 
domes  of  our  Stale  c.pltols.  The  48  State 
pcvernmehts  fpent  »791.C00.C00  more  than 
they  tool;  in  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
total  spending  figure,  around  $1 1,782. 000 .OGO 
rcr  all  States,  conslitutcd  a  13-percent  gain 
over  the  preceding  year  and  close  to  a  wliop- 
pi!-ig  97  percent  more  than  In  1945.  With 
the  exception  of  bonus  payments  to  veterans, 
which  drooped  off  somewhat  in  1949.  every 
major  component  of  Sla.e  expenditure 
showed  en  increase,  the  Bureau  reports. 
The  many  functions  Ivimped  under  the 
va^ue  heading  of  "State  operating  expenses" 
accounted  lor  nearly  half  of  the  total  amount 
spent  and  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  14 
percent. 

Seven  of  the  forty-eight  States,  however, 
did  not  follow  the  pack  into  the  throes  of 
debt  and  d?ficit.  Rather,  they  managed  to 
keep  their  financial  legs  on  solid  footing  and 
stay  within  their  Incomes.  These  Included 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Michigan.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island. 

While  the  spenders  In  Washington  make 
the  collective  States  look  like  amateurs  by 
comparison.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  easy- 
money  policies  at  the  publics  expense  are 
in  force  all  up  and  down  the  Government 
line.  As  any  family  head  knows,  running 
Into  debt  Is  at  best  a  very  p6oT  temporary 
solution  to  financial  problems,  and  invites 
bankruptcy  when  continued  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. It  Is  Utile  wonder  that  the  remote 
Federal  Government  gets  away  with  slipshod 
finance  when  the  States,  which  are  much 
cloeer  to  the  voter  and  taxpayer,  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  buch  lavish  spending 
beyond  Income. 


New  GI  Bill  Housing-Loan  Provisions  Are 
Revealed — VA  May  Make  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  Nin3a.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  interesting  news  item  uas 
taken  from  the  Broken  Bow  Chief,  of 
Broken  Bow.  Nebr..  and  I  believe  presents 
some  information  which  is  of  value  to 
veterans  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  lawyers  and  other  people  who  want  to 
be  r?i;arded  as  well-informed  persons; 
It  should  receive  wider  publicity  than  it 
has  received  heretofore: 

Lincoln.— More  than  lOJ.OOO  World  War  II 
veteran.?  in  Nebraska  who  have  not  :/ct 
availed  them^ielves  of  loan-guaranty  rlg'its 
provided  in  the  GI  bill  will  find  their  home- 
loan  benefits  greatly  enhanced  by  provisions 
contained  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  a 
law  recently  signed  by  tL^  President. 

Some  of  the  important  hunges  in  the  GI 
home-loan  pri^gram  wh'ch  will  result  fr;m 
the  new  law  were  outlined  today  by  Athlcy 
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Westmoreland.  Lincoln  regional  offlce  mana- 
ger. Westmoreland  said  the  regulations  and 
procedures  necetsary  to  place  the  new  pro- 
visions into  eflect  are  now  being  drafted  by 
the  VA.  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  VA  official  said  principal  changes  In 
the  GI  home-loan  program  Include: 

1.  Increasing  the  amount  of  the  VA's  guar- 
anty on  an  eligible  veteran's  home  loan  to 
60  percent  of  the  loan  up  to  a  m.aximum 
guaranty  of  $7,500.  Previously,  the  VA  could 
guarantee  50  percent  of  the  loan  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,000. 

2.  Making  unremarried  widows  of  veter- 
ans who  died  In  service  or  from  service-con- 
nected causes  after  discharge,  eligible  for  the 
GI  loan  benefits  to  which  their  husbands 
would  have  been  entitled. 

3.  Combination  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tratlon-GI  loans  to  veterans — which  cur- 
rently represent  about  one-third  of  the  vol- 
ume In  veterans'  loans — will  be  eliminated 
after  next  October  20. 

4.  The  maximum  period  of  time  over  which 
home  loans  may  be  made  repayable  is  ex- 
tended from  25  years  to  30  years,  thus  pro- 
viding lower  monthly  payments. 

5.  Effective  In  mid-July,  the  VA  Is  author- 
ized to  make  direct  Government  loans  at  4 
percent  to  eligible  veterans  in  certain  areas 
where  4  percent  home  finaincing  is  not  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  A  total  of  $150.- 
COO.OOO  was  made  available  until  July  1,  1951. 
for  direct-loan  purposes.  No  direct  loan  may 
exceed  $10,000  and  veterans  must  meet  all 
the  qualifications  for  a  regular  GI  loan,  in- 
cluding credit  and  Income  requirements. 

Westmoreland  said  the  law  also  grants  the 
VA  authority  to  establish  certain  minimum 
construction  requirements  for  new  construc- 
tion: permits  the  VA  In  certain  circum- 
stances to  restore  loan-guaranty  rights  to 
veterans  who  used  their  entitlement  to  pur- 
chase property  which  later  Is  taken  through 
condemnation  or  is  destroyed  by  fire  or  other 
natural  hazard;  directs  the  agency  to  Issue 
regulations  limiting  fees  and  other  charges 
which  may  be  made  against  builders  and  vet- 
erans in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  sale  of  GI  loan-financed  homes,  and  in- 
cludes provisions  to  make  GI  loans  for  farm 
dwellings  easier  to  obtain. 

Since  the  Gl-loan  program  started  In  lat« 
1944,  more  than  14.500  veterans  in  Nebraska 
had  been  granted  GI  loans  for  home,  farm, 
or  business  purposes.  The  loans  approved 
totaled   860.414.820. 

The  V.\  official  said  the  deadline  for  most 
veterans  in  applying  for  GI  loans  Is  July  25, 
1957. 


United  and  PositiTe  Policy  m  die  Stniff le 
Against  CommmiinitB 


FJTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    NEW    TOTK 

IN  THE  SENA!  15  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mav  25  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoiid  an  important  ex- 
cerpt from  the  address  by  the  Reverend 
Laurence  J.  McGinley.  S.  J  .  president  of 
Pordham  University,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday.  May  24.  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Club  of  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Alumni  Association  in 
Newark,  in  which  Father  McGinley 
makes  a  strone  plea  for  an  end  to  petty 
recrimination  and  partisan  maneuver- 


ing in  favor  of  a  united  and  positive 
policy  in  the  stniggle  against  commu- 
nism. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  an  hour,  tn  which  to  each  nation 
Is  ctTered  its  time  of  greatness  For  our  coun- 
try that  time  is  now.  In  a  few  short  years 
history  will  Judge  all  of  us  for  the  steps  we 
took,  and  the  steps  we  did  not  take.  In  this 
world  crisis.  The  complications  and  exc.te- 
ments  that  bewilder  us  now  will  be  seen  in 
proper  perspective  then.  To  see  them  now 
with  that  same  clarity,  to  disregard  now  the 
minor  Irritations  and  to  fester  the  ideas  and 
actions  and  attitudes  which  will  save  the 
world — this  Is  our  challenge.  If  we  meet  it, 
we  will  have  had  our  finest  hour. 

Any  hour  of  crisis,  even  the  greatest,  is 
made  of  many  smaller  crises.  One  such  re- 
cently was  of  concern  to  Fordham.  I  was 
convinced  and  I  remain  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  defend  Profeseor  Budenz  as 
a  sincere  and  a  ccursgeous  man.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  that  issue,  however,  nor  do 
I  intend  my  defense  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Louis  Budenz  to  be  used  by  anyone  fo* 
partisan  advantage  or  political  profit. 

Rather  I  am  concerned  with  the  far  more 
Important  fact  that  if  ever  there  was  a  chal- 
lenge which  should  carry  us  above  the  in- 
terest of  any  party,  which  should  make  us 
disregard  economic  advantage,  which  should 
even  extend  our  vision  beyond  strategic  mili- 
tary position,  it  is  the  challenge  of  the  world 
today.  In  such  an  hour  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  atatudes  demanded  of  all  of  us  are:  The 
spirit  of  tmity,  a  positive  approach,  and  a 
spirit  of  generosity.  In  particular.  I  would 
voice  a  plea  for  a  really  International  men- 
tality, positive,  large-minded  and  bipartisan 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  truly  nonpartisan. 

Only  If  such  an  attitude  is  profoimdly 
shared  in  our  policy  toward  other  countries 
can  we  afford  the  divisions  of  partisanship 
on  our  own  home  scene.  And  only  then  wUl 
these  divisions  maintain  their  proper  per- 
spective. Division  In  a  crisis  Is  the  most 
serious  disease  that  can  attack  us.  Our  need 
now  is  not  for  consuming  fear  and  suspicion, 
but  for  those  great  and  liberal  decisions 
which  wUl  alone  give  spiritual  focus  and 
energy  to  a  people.  Our  need  Is  for  respect 
toward  those  of  all  parties  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  these  decisions. 

All  will  agree,  though  with  various  meas- 
ures of  alarm,  that  communism  is  a  most 
serious  threat  to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  question  Is.  how  best  to  fight  it?  The 
answer  calls  for  vision  and  perspective.  Cer- 
tainly the  Christian  conscience,  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  tasks  to  be  done — both 
the  good  things  to  be  built  up  and  the 
evils  to  be  cured — will  place  the  positive 
side  of  the  struggle  In  the  forefront.  Th« 
unity  of  our  people,  the  unification  of  Eu- 
rope and  its  continued  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, the  Marshall  plan,  the  point  4  program 
fOT  undeveloped  countries,  the  United  Na- 
tions prudent  measures  of  defense,  presen- 
tation of  a  positive  spiritual  idea  which  will 
appeal  to  the  whole  world  because  it  solves 
and  transcends  purely  politico-economic 
problems — these  are  some  of  the  grfet  things 
to  be  done. 

Anything  else,  though  It  may  have  Its 
place,  must  never  overshadow  such  a  united 
attitude,  generous  and  positive.  Investi- 
gations and  t!^al6  may  and  at  times  must 
have  their  place  In  the  picture.  They  should 
never  obstruct  the  serious  International 
Ideals  and  work  of  government.  Even  the 
difficulty  of  China  should  be  kept  propor- 
tionate to  the  whole  vast  crisis  of  which  it  Is 
only  a  part.  It  should  be  faced  on  the  level 
of  the  crisis  Itself,  as  a  national  responsi- 
bility, not  a  partisan  adventure.  It  would 
be    trsglc    Indeed    If    we    allowed    excessive 


concern  for  the  elements  of  any  one  failure 
to  render  us  incapable  of  the  far  greater 
achievements  which  stUl  remain  before  us. 
Our  obligation  is  to  total  wisdom  and  It  is  a 
grave  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  all 
men  of  good  will. 

As  far  as  the  political  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  no  single  man 
cr  group  is  entitled  to  speak  for  h2r.  There- 
fore, neither  do  I.  She  is  above  the  political 
order  and  Is  nonpartisan  in  the  most  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word.  She  belongs  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Neither  Is  she  con- 
servative. The  church  will  always  exercise 
the  judgments  of  God  on  events  and  pro- 
grams, so  far  as  they  touch  the  world  of  faith 
and  morals.  She  Is  compelled  only  by  her 
own  program,  which  forces  her  to  be  inter- 
ested In  the  common  good  of  all  nations. 

The  Individual  Catholic  is  free  to  choose  In 
the  political  order  and  no  one  dictates  to 
him.  But  he  is  not  free  to  leave  behind  him 
the  large  and  positive  spirituality  of  the 
Christian.  He  should  know  Instinctively 
that  It  is  not  enough  to  be  anti-Communist. 
He  will  always  be  interested  in  the  poor  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  of  them.  He  will  be 
concerned  with  Justice.  He  will  criticize 
boldly — but  he  must  always  be  more  than  a 
critic. 

If  our  Nation  Is  to  accept  the  opportunity 
for  leadership  we  have  before  us  now,  we 
must  realize  that  the  risks  are  frightening. 
But  we  must  also  realize  that  what  is  at 
stake  Is  not  the  protection  of  one  or  even 
many  interests  in  many  nations.  All  over 
the  world  men  are  becoming  aware  of  their 
potentialities  as  men.  They  are  struggling 
to  realize  these  potentialities  in  new  forms 
of  political  and  social  life.  This  struggle  is 
strong  in  the  West  and  It  Is  doubly  strong 
among  the  peoples  of  the  East.  What  is  at 
stake  In  our  moment  of  greatness  Is  man 
himself:  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  the 
human  person. 

In  such  an  hour,  we  as  Americans  and 
Catholics  have  a  double  obligation,  of  pa- 
triotism and  religion,  to  keep  our  vision  clear. 
It  is  my  own  sincere  belief  that  w^e  as  Ameri- 
can Catholics  are  obliged  to  do  all  tn  our 
power,  by  prayer  and  act,  to  further  an  un- 
selfiiji.  positive,  and  imlted  international 
policy  on  the  part  of  otir  Government  as  the 
sole  hope  for  world  order  and  world  peace. 
This  is  no  time  for  petty  recrimination. 
Neither  the  cajolery  of  our  seeming  friends 
nor  a  natural  antipathy  for  our  traditional 
opponents  must  thrust  us  Into  the  separatist 
and  divisive  postion  of  a  Catholic  bloc.  The 
temptation  to  permit  this  now  is  great.  It  la 
imperative  that  we  resist  It.  No  minor  ertaes. 
no  partisan  maneuvering  must  be  allowed  to 
distract  our  purpose  or  divide  our  loyalties  at 
such  an  hour  as  this. 


Green  Frontiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  fif- 
teenth annual  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Convention  held  in  Washington  last 
March  a  notable  address  on  the  value 
and  importance  of  agricultural  research 
was  delivered  by  Wheeler  McMiUen. 
president  of  the  council  and  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

I  believe  that  this  address  which  Is 
entitled   "Green   Frontiers"   and  which 
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graphically  and  eloquently  describes  the 
pos«ib.lities  of  agricultural  research  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Forihat  reason,  under  permissicn 
to  extend  my  remarlt^.  1  include  this 
addre:>s.    It  follows: 

C^EEN    PmONTTFUS 

The  photograph  which  I  hold  up  for  your 
Tlew  Is  a  picture  of  a  buggy  For  those  of 
vou  who  do  not  know  this  object  from  expe- 
rience. I  might  explain  that  a  buggy  Is  a 
fccrse-drav.-n  vehicle  which  was  used  lor  the 
transportation  of  hur^ian  beln2s  In  those 
days  of  antiquity  which  preceded  the  motor 
aje 

The  market  for  busr^ies  be;:an  to  decline 
when  low-priced  automobiles  became  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  The  manufac- 
turers In  the  industry  discovered  that  they 
had  a  bug;y  problem.  Tliey  could  make 
more  buggies  than  the  public  demanded. 
In  those  medieval  times  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  parity  for  bugiles.  There  was  no 
Government  system  of  buggy  price  supports, 
flexible  or  nonflexlble. 

Some  of  the  bu?gy  manufacturers  went 
Into  the  automobile  business  where  they 
made  a  ^eat  deal  of  money  and  created  lArs:e 
numbers  of  new  Jobs.  The  automobile  was 
better  fnan  th?  buggy.  Vast  new  stores  of 
purchasing  power  were  created  by  the  enter- 
prise wh:Ch  supplied  the  demand.  Conse- 
quently, today  a  higher  proportion  of  Amer- 
ican faa-.llies  enjoy  automobiles  than  ever 
owned  buggies. 

The  object  1  now  hold  In  my  hand  Is  a 
potato.  The  potato  is  agriculture's  1910 
model  buggy.  The  potato  manufacturers 
are  producing  more  of  this  model  than  the 
public  demands. 

This  situation  h?.s  arisen  at  a  Juncture  In 
time  when  people  have  been  let  to  expect 
Impossible  things  from  the  Government. 
The  administration  of  Government  has  been 
bitterly  and  raucously  criticized  for  what 
It  has  done  about  potatoes.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  been  entirely  unjustified  and 
nearly  all  cf  It  has  completely  missed  its 
proptr  mark.  Government  should  not  be 
criticized  only  for  having  engaged  In  an 
effort  which  has  proved  less  than  successful. 
Government  can  fairly  be  criticized  for  hav- 
ing attempted  to  do  something  entirely  t>e- 
yond  the  capacity  of  Government  to 
accomplish. 

CJUirTZS  CANNOT  LEIVE 

You  could  give  a  giraffe  a  license  to  drive 
an  automobile.  You  could  give  the  giraffe 
permission  to  take  your  car  onto  the  high- 
ways. Neither  the  license  nor  the  permis- 
sion would  enable  Inm  to  drive  the  car. 
Such  a  performance  would  be  entirely  be- 
yond his  capacity.  Ko  giraffe  v.as  ever  cut 
out  by  nature  to  become  a  chauffeur. 

Neither  Is  it  within  the  capabilities  of 
Government  to  direct  the  planting  of  crops 
or  to  determine  the  price  at  which  they  shall 
be  sold.  Every  such  attempt  In  history  has 
come  to  an  unsuccessful  end,  usually  to  the 
accompaniment  of  disaster. 

The  potato  growers  of  the  United  States 
do  not  have  available  a  new  crop  to  plant  in 
the  sense  that  the  buggy  manufacturers  of 
SO  years  ago  found  a  new  industry  awaiting 
their  enterprise.  If  they  did  now  have  a 
new  crop  to  which  to  turn,  which  promised 
equal  or  better  profli,s,  they  would  take  it  up. 
Potato  growers  are  good  farmers.  They  have 
thoroughly  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
ad%pt  themselves  to  new  methods  and  new 
circumstances.  In  fact,  their  adaptability 
has  contributed  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Government, 

If  the  potato  men  could  now  turn  to  a  new 
crop,  not  more  than  10  or  20  percent  of 
them  wou'd  need  to  go  Into  ths  new  business 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  potato 
Burplu»es.     borne     such     i-ercentage     v;uuld 


prevent  the  lrciuble»ome  portion  of  the  crop 
from  being  produced,  and  would  therefore 
eliminate,  probably  permanently,  the  situa- 
tion which  has  tempted  Government  to  reach 
Into  the  taxpayers  purse. 

Incidentally,  thU  endeavor  In  behalf  of 
ptiiato  faimers  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  about 
»429.000.000  in  taxes.  Handling  the  1S48 
crop  cost  about  »224.000.000.  Indications 
are  that  the  out  lay  "for  the  1949  crop  will  be 
$80,000,000.  That  will  make  more  than 
♦300.000.000  potato  outlay  for  the  1943  and 
1949  crops— three  times  as  much  for  potatoes 
as  for  all  the  agricultural  research.  Including 
m.Arket  and  statistical  research. 

That  sum  of  $300,000,000  approximately 
equals  the  Government  receipts  for  2  years 
from  all  the  'nuisance  taxes  "  collected  from 
levies  on  luggage,  handbags,  wallets,  toilet 
preparations,  sporting  goods,  photographic 
apparatus,  radio  receiving  sets,  phonograplis, 
phonograph  records,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  without  the  potato  ex- 
penditure the  excise  taxes  on  that  list  of 
Items  could  h.ive  been  repealed,  and  the 
Federal  deficit  would  have  remained  about 
the  same.  The  money  did  not  settle  the 
potato  question. 

I  remind  you  that  I  am  not  voicing  a 
criticism  of  Government  nor  of  the  present 
administration.  Government  has  simply  re- 
spond*^ to  what  has  been  presumed  to  be  a 
public  demand  that  It  undertake  to  do  some 
good.  If  It  has  made  mistakes.  Its  mlsta'.ces 
have  been  made  because  Government  has 
been  urged  to  attempt  a  feat  beyond  the 
capacity  of  giraffes  or  governments  to  per- 
form. Government  cannot  repeal  the  laws 
ol  nature  nor  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

COVEHNMENT    CAN    HELP    RESEARCH 

The  potato  problem  can  be  sohed.  It  can 
be  solved  permanently.  It  can  be  solved  In 
full  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature.  All  that 
Is  necessary  Is  to  find  enough  facts.  If  an 
alternative  crop  that  is  sufficiently  attractive 
can  be  found,  the  recurrence  of  the  problem 
can  be  prevented.  If,  as  may  be  less  likely, 
sufficiently  profitable  new  uses  could  be 
found  for  potatoes,  the  problem  might  te 
cured. 

The  search  for  facts  and  the  search  for  new 
crons  are  entirely  within  the  capacity  and 
within  the  proper  province  of  government. 
Private  industrial  initiative  cannot  under- 
take all  the  broad  research  needed  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  accomplished  many 
great  gains  for  agriculture,  but  certain  kinds 
of  scientific  research  have  to  be  begun  by 
government.  Some  scientific  research  Is  be- 
ing done  by  government,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

The  Idea  that  new  crops  be  found  to  pre- 
vent recurrent  agricultural  surpluses  Is 
neither  Imaginative  nor  theoretical.  It  is 
thoroughly  established  by  experience.  The 
potato  Itself  was  once  a  new  crop  in  Europe 
and  became  a  new  crop  In  what  Is  now  the 
United  States.  Wheat,  cotton,  oats,  barley, 
rye — in  fact,  all  but  a  few  of  our  common 
plants  came  to  this  territory  since  the  first 
arrival  of  the  white  man.  Rubber  Is  a  new 
crop  In  the  East  Indies.  Soybeans  are  a  new 
crop  m  the  United  States:  a  new  crop  re- 
turning some  $jC0.OOO.0OO  annually  to  farri- 
ers and  many  millions  of  added  value  from 
processing. 

A  fact  well  known  to  students  of  chemurgy, 
Et;ll  new  to  many  others.  Is  that  the  modern 
sciences  of  organic  chemistry,  plant  genetics, 
and  agricultural  engineering  are  very  little 
older  than  the  twentieth  century.  Time 
•  nough  has  not  yet  elapsed,  during  a  half 
century  punctuated  by  wars,  for  modern 
eclence  to  e:;plore  the  mysteries  of  the  plant 
kingdom.  And,  believe  me.  the  plant  king- 
dom Is  full  of  mysteries.  Our  ignorance  of 
th  !  vegetable  world  :s  supercolossal. 


American  agriculture  utni»«  fewer  than 
200  species  of  plants  as  crops.  Neither  f>»rm •• 
en  nor  sclentuts  have  yet  found  out  enough 
about  the  15,000  species  of  plants  which  am 
native  to  United  States  and  Canada  to  knov 
whether  or  not  one  of  those  species  mtgh: 
for  Eome  farmers  be  more  profltab'e  than 
potatoes,  wheat,  or  cotton.  No  one  has  dons 
more  than  to  name  and  describe  most  of  thj 
300,CCO  species  of  plants  known  by  botanists 
to  grow  somewhere  on  earth. 

INXXHACSTIBLE,     RFNEWABLE     RAW     MATERIALS 

These  are  the  green  frontiers.  They  aie 
green  with  promise,  rich  with  prospcc,. 
Inexhaustibly  stored  with  hope  for  human 
kind. 

American  Industry  each  year  finds  Itself 
drilling  more  deeply  for  oil  and  going  far- 
ther afield  for  Iron.  No  act  of  Government, 
no  Ingenuity  of  man,  and  apparently  not 
even  the  power  of  God  can  reproduie 
minerals  once  they  are  destroyed. 

Beyond  the  green  frontiers  lies  cve*- 
renewable  wealth.  Raw  materials  for  Indus- 
try can  be  supplied  in  quantities  inexhaus- 
tible, because  with  every  round  cf  tie 
seasons  the  annual  growth  can  be  re-create  1. 
The  poverty  which  mankind  has  suffered 
through  countless  centuries  can.  I  am  con- 
fident, literally  be  ended  whenever  the 
leaders  of  men  penetrate  far  enough  In  o 
these  frontiers  of  green  to  develop  the  rl<  h 
values  which  can  be  turned  to  hum:  n 
account. 

Modern  science  has  penetrated  the  kernel 
of  corn  and  emerged  with  200  objects  useful 
to  the  human  race.  This  amazing  bounty 
4ltas  been  revealed  even  though  the  molec- 
ular structure  of  the  starch  In  corn  remains 
a  mystery.  Let  that  mystery  be  solved  aid 
the  values  will  be  multiplied. 

Modern  science  has  dipped  Into  the  soy- 
bean and  laid  before  human  kind  more  thm 
200  useful  objects  derived  from  that  sini;le 
plant.  These  two  plants,  out  of  the  300,100 
species  botanists  have  described,  are  virtually 
the  only  two  whlcii  ."cience  has  explored  with 
any  degree  of  .horcughness. 

A  century  ago  the  only  uses  for  rubher 
were  to  erase  mistakes  made  with  a  pencil 
and  to  make  bouncing  balls  and  water-tight 
garments.  Today  no  civilized  family  li 'es 
without  rubber:  and  almost  onlv  yesterc  ay 
a  new  use  v.as  devlseci  which  is  expected 
to  consume  us  much  rubber  as  do  au.o- 
mobile  tires. 

That  Is  the  new  use  of  alrfoam  rubber 
In  pillows.  Sleep  Is  one  of  the  commonest 
piactlces  of  human  beings.  One  may  pre- 
sume that  the  human  race  has  sought  com- 
fort In  sleep  since  the  night  of  creation, 
yet  It  has  been  possible  within  reci-nt 
months  for  modern  science  and  modi'rn 
Ingenuity  to  derive  from  among  the  gn-ea 
frontiers  of  the  plant  kingdom  an  Impar- 
tant  and  new  device  for  Improving  the  rest- 
fulness  of  the  'sleep  that  knits  up  .he 
ravell'd  sleeve  of  care." 

Andrew  Jackson  could  never  have  Im- 
agined the  countless  profitable  uses  to  wh  ch 
rubber  has  been  put.  Neither  cp.n  we  here 
today  envision  the  things  which  In  he 
future  v/lll  become  necessities  for  hun  au 
comfort  and  luxuries  for  human  delight. 

WANTS    TET    UNFULFILLED 

Nevertheless,  we  can  now  Imagine  some  of 
the  g,cod  things  which  the  vet^etable  king- 
dom may  be  able  to  supply.  Sever  million 
victims  of  arthritis  in  the  United  States  (an 
readily  Imagine  the  relief  which  will  be 
granted  to  them  should  a  plentiful  vcgetaole 
source  of  cortisone  be  established.  You  V'lU 
hear  from  others  tomorrow  night  about  that 
practicable  possbility. 

You  can  Imagine  the  desirability  of  a  cure 
for  the  common  cold.  Anyone  can  Imagine 
cheaper  and  better  road-bulldlng  materlPls; 
cheaper  and  better  construction  materlels; 
more  abundant  sources  of  cellulose;  more 
generoiu  supplieti  ol  proteiu. 
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l'»  few  ttmld  and  tentative  venturei 
Oftr  the  green  frontiers  have  been  attound- 
ln(;ly  productive.  Chemurglc  Indtutrlal 
processes  last  year  provided  markets  for 
$1,250,000,000  worth  of  farm  crops.  Orange* 
and  grapefruit  and  lemons,  once  new  crops 
in  California,  return  to  that  golden  State 
every  year  wealth  greater  than  the  value  of 
all  the  gold  ever  extracted  from  the  Cali- 
fornia earth.  The  gold  we  miser  away  In 
the  dungeons  of  Fort  Knox.  The  citrus 
frultfi  we  enjoy  as  they  are  harvested,  and 
then  grow  again  another  year. 

IndusLr>'  and  Government  alike  rest  for- 
ever uneasy  in  apprehension  of  depression. 
Agriculture  today  shudders  In  the  fear  of  ac- 
cumulating surpluses. 

Give  Industry  an  ever-expanding  economy 
and  It  will  not  fear  depression.  Give  Gov- 
ernment a  sufficiently  expanding  economy 
and  it  can  pay  Its  debts  out  of  production. 
Give  agriculture  enough  new  crcps  and 
enough  new  uses  for  Its  products  and  sur- 
pluses win  not  reappear.  Remove  the  spec- 
ter of  surpluses  from  agriculture  and  an 
ever-expanding  economy  will  give  us  ever- 
expanding  Industry  and  a  first  class  chance 
to  save  Amerlcar  freedom  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Over  a  period  of  20  years  Government  has 
expanded  subEtantlally  $20,000,000,000  in  its 
efforts  to  meet  the  agricultural  surplus  prob- 
lem. During  the  >ear  while  It  was  spending 
$200,000,000  to  perpetuate  the  potato  surplus. 
Government  spent  $69,000  In  search  of  new 
uses  for  potatoes.  In  the  same  year  Gov- 
ernment spent  $113,000  toward  the  search 
for  new  crops  which  It  found  would  forever 
prevent  the  need  for  subsidies.  And  this 
week  committees  of  Congrej^s  are  engaged  in 
whittling  down  the  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural research. 

MANHATTAN    PROJECT    FO*    PLANT    RESEARCH 

No  one  ha5  yet  quite  voiced  such  a  slogan 
as  "billions  for  subsidies,  chicken  feed  for 
research."  I  shall,  however,  venture  to  pro- 
pose Its  reverse — "billions  for  research  and 
eventually  not  one  cent  for  subsidies." 

Taxpayers  have  been  called  upon  for  near- 
ly 10  times  as  many  billions  for  agricultural 
subsidies — subsidies  which  have  not  cured 
the  surplus  problem— 10  times  as  many  as 
the  two  billions  which  the  fabulous  Man- 
hattan project  required  to  research  and  de- 
velop the  atomic  bomb. 

What  more  splendid  economy  could  be 
proposed  than  a  Manhattan  project  for  the 
kind  of  creative  research  that  experience  has 
soundly  proved  could  prevent  agricultural 
surpluses,  abolish  the  reed  for  agricultural 
BUbeldies.  and  add  the  bles-sings  of  new 
wealth,  new  comforts,  new  abundance,  and 
new  hopes  for  all  mankind? 

I  propose  this  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness. I  propose  It  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  American  workers.  American 
taxpayers,  and  American  consumers.  I  pro- 
pose it  in  the  name  of  all  who  are  hungry  or 
needy  in  any  country  In  the  world.  If  the 
magnificent  concept  by  President  Truman 
In  his  point  4  proposal  Is  to  bear  full  fruit 
and  Is  to  provide  the  fullest  advantages  for 
the  aspiring  nations  of  other  Continents,  a 
bold  new  program  of  research  must  be  or- 
ganized into  the  undisclosed  reaches  behind 
all  the  green  frontiers.  Aft^r  all,  the  coun- 
tries which  we  most  wish  to  help  to  help 
themselves  are  agricultural  countries.  They 
need  new  croi»  and  new  industries  based  on 
their  farm  materials. 

The  horse-and-buggy  days  have  receded 
into  the  pa.'(t.  Let  us  search  beyond  these 
limitless  green  frontiers  In  order  that  we 
may  leave  behind  us  the  years  of  the  blue 
potato. 

Congress  can  pass  no  law  that  will  repeal 
or  thwart  any  law  of  nature.  But  It  can  pass 
appropriations  that  will  enable  science  to 
learn  how  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature  and 
tu  uncover  the  beueticeut  facts  of  nature. 


For  far  less  than  the  twenty  billions  that 
have  perpetuated  surpluses,  for  far  less  than 
the  two  billions  that  unloosed  the  atomic 
destroyer,  we  can  send  men  across  the  plains 
of  the  planet,  up  the  mountains  and  down 
the  valleys.  They  will  bring  In  the  seeds  and 
root*  and  stalks  of  every  prom-slng  plant 
that  green-  the  soils.  In  our  great  labora- 
tories the  scientists  will  find.  In  some  of 
these  plants,  new  blessings  for  the  people. 
New  crops  will  bloom  In  the  fields  and  they 
will  yield  Government  supports  instead  of 
demanding  price  supports. 


.  Senate  Set  To  Vote  od  Aid  for  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«;ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  dis- 
patch appearing  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  May  25.  entitled 
"Senate  Set  To  Vote  on  Aid  for  Europe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Se:*ate  Set  To  Von:  on  Aid  for  Eltiope — Taft 

Attacks  Point  4  as  Permanent  Dhain  on 

United  States 

Washington.  May  24. — The  Senate  today 
agreed  to  vote  at  3:30  p.  m.  tomorrow  in  the 
final  showdown  on  a  bill  authorizing  $3,120.- 
550  000  In  economic  aid  to  western  Europe 
and  other  non-Communist  areas. 

The  measure  passed  the  House  yesterday. 
247  to  88.  Senate  passage  wcu:d  send  It  to 
the  White  House  for  President  Truman's 
signature. 

point  «   rNDER  FIRE 

The  agreement  to  end  debate  came  as  Re- 
publican Senators  pressed  an  attack  on  a 
section  of  the  bill  authorizing  $35,000,000  for 
the  administration's  point  4  program  to  aid 
backward  areas  of  the  world. 

Senator  Taft,  Republican,  Ohio,  denounced 
the  point  4  provision  as  the  opening  wedge 
for  pouring  American  dollars  overseas  "for 
all  time  to  come." 

Other  Republicans — including  Senators 
Malone,  Nevada,  Jenner,  Indiana  and 
Bridges.  New  Hampshire — tock  the  same 
tack  in  an  attempt  to  send  the  bill  back  to  a 
Senate-House  conference  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Althoi  gh  the  Republicans  poured  on  a 
heavy  fire  of  criticism,  there  v;as  no  objec- 
tion when  Senator  Connallt.  Democrat. 
Texas,  proposed  that  the  Chamber  vote  on 
the  huge  global  aid  bill  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  Senate  will  meet  at  10  a.  m.  and 
begin  voting  after  five  and  a  half  hours  of 
debate. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  yesterday,  247 
to  88. 

Malone  and  Tapt  both  hammered  on  the 
theme  that  the  point  4  program  is  designed 
to  carry  on  after  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram expires — without  any  llnJt  on  time  or 
funds. 

roNDs  roH  BtrssiA? 

M.rLONE  said  that  under  the  wearing  of 
the  bill.  American  funds  could  be  used  even 
to  develop  Russia. 

"Or  any  of  the  CommimLst  countries." 
Taft  amended. 


Chairman  Conwaixt.  Democrat,  Texas,  cf 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  haa 
Insisted  that  tne  administration  has  no 
desire  or  Intention  to  help  Communist  na- 
tions through  the  point  4  program. 

But  Taft  said  the  way  the  legislation  is 
worded.  United  States  aid  would  be  wide 
open  to  all  countries,  and  he  declared: 

CALLED   ENDLESS  PEOCRAM 

"It  marks  a  substantial  change  from  the 
European  recovery  program  In  that  it  would 
be  a  permanent  program  for  all  time  to 
come." 

Taft  noted  that  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  put  a  5-year 
limit  on  the  point  4  program,  but  he  said  It 
had  been  struck  out  In  the  Senate-House 
conference  report  on  the  measure. 

When  the  Senate  first  voted  on  the  meas- 
ure admini-stration  forces  barely  succeeded 
In  keeping  the  point  4  section  In  the  big 
Bid  bill.    The  vote  then  was  37  to  36. 

Senator  Bridges,  Republican.  New  Hamp- 
shire, asked  Malone  if  he  felt  that  the  point 
4  project — named  after  the  fourth  point  In 
President  Truman's  1947  Inaugural  address — 
was  Intended  to  be  the  vehicle  for  use  beyond 
the  ECA  to  continue  American  foreign  aid. 

"There  is  no  question  about  it."  Malonk 
replied. 

NO  LiMrr  ON  project 

Malone  said  the  project  Is  neither  limited 
as  to  time,  nor  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent. 

"The  cost,"  he  said,  "will  depend  only  on 
how  much  the  State  Department  can  soften 
up  Congress  for  future  appropriations." 

Tlie  Nevada  Senator  went  on  to  attack 
the  point  4  project  as  an  cpen  and  above- 
board  admission  for  the  first  time  of  the 
administration's  plans  for  continuing  for- 
eign aid  Indefinitely. 

Maloni  said  It  was  all  part  of  a  program 
starting  with  lend-lease,  the  British  ican. 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA)  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  that  was  Intended  to  be  per- 
manent from  the  beginning. 


Newspaper  Report  on  President  Truman's 
Visit  to  Ravenna,  Nebr.,  on  May  8, 1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Cash,  publisher  of  the  Ravenna  News  of 
Ravenna.  Nebr..  there  was  furnished  to 
me  copies  of  the  Issues  of  his  splendid 
Ravenna  newspaper  for  May  4.  May  11, 
and  May  18.  1950. 

I  am  proud  to  put  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  two  very  good  rea- 
sons, and  they  are  to  show  to  some  of  the 
vicious  and  unmannerly  persons  of  this 
Nation  how  a  President  should  be  re- 
spected and  treated  always,  and  to  give 
a  correct  newspaper  report  to  a  waiting 
public  who  wants  to  know  the  truth,  and 
have  been  denied  so  often  such  journal- 
istic opportunity. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Cash  and 
his  newspaper  force  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  and  using  his  fine  newspaper 
copy  and  know  that  all  of  my  readers  will 
enjoy  perusing  these  items  also,  unless 
they  are  abnormal  Americans. 
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Ti-.e  followirg  is  frczn  the  May  4  is- 
svse; 

E.LT.TTHING  EET  I  Ol  PaESDENTS  VlSTT — STA- 
TION Aztx  To  Bt  Fi-coauGHTZD  and 
Srrciu.LY  DECORKirD  rem  tht  Occj^zch; 
Two  Bakes  on  Hand  Also — RECi-LATiONS 
roi  Pkestdent  s  \'iiir 

The  Secret  Service  departmertt.  which  hr.s 
change  of  the  President  s  persona!  safety,  has 
outlined  the  following  regulations  relative 
to  Mr.  Truman's  Ravenna  stop.  The  public 
1«  aaked  to  kt-ep  these  m  mind: 

The  Presideut's  car  will  stop  v?est  cf  Ih© 
overpass. 

No  cars  will  be  allowed  to  park  in  this 
Immediate  area,  and  no  moving  vehicle  will 
be  Kno\ted. 

No  ens  vill  be  permitted  on  the  overpass, 
embankments,  lurcbsr  piles,  or  abcve  the 
ground  level. 

All  t;-fiSc  on  the  overp'iss  wiH  b?  stopr^d 
on  arrival  of  the  tram  ior  duration  of  the 
visit. 

Rope  barriers  vri:i  be  prcvioed  to  direct  the 
tntte.  and  the  public  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  beyond  these. 

The  train  will  arrive  here  at  8  45  p.  m., 
and  win  leave  at  8  55  o.  m.  It  will  be  on 
time. 

The  president  cf  the  chamber  cf  com- 
merce a&ks  all  business  houses  to  display 
their  welcome  flails  all  day — for  the  Omaha 
GoodwUlers  in  the  morning  and  for  the 
President  in  the  evening. 

Members  of  the  veterans'  crganizations, 
and  members  of  the  hre  department,  in  unl- 
lorm.  aie  asked  to  turn  out  in  the  evening, 
to  assist  with  the  job  cf  pcUaag  and  keep 
the  public  craiherlng  in  order. 

About  l.COO  people  are  expected  here  next 
Monday  evening  to  participate  in  tha  greet- 
ing for  President  Trv.man.  whose  special  train 
Will  stop  111  Rivenna  for  10  minutes. 

Mayor  E.  F.  Krzel  will  Introduce  the  Presi- 
dent, Who  will  address  the  audience  briefly 
Irom  the  rear  platform  of  his  special  car. 

The  special  train  will  arrive  here  at  8  45 
p.  m.  on  MjncNy.  May  P.  but  a  short  street 
program  featuring  the  L<.up  City  and  Raven- 
na school  bands  has  been  arranged  to  com- 
mence at  8  p.  m.  The  bands  wal  then  lead 
-  the  crowd  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ualn.  A  dance  will  be  he.d  at 
the  auditorium  later  in  th.  evening. 

Special  fioodllghring  of  the  station  area 
and  ether  deccratlcns  are  being  planned  by 
the  Ravenna  Chamber  of  Conimeice  com- 
mittee, honoring  the  first  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  President  in  the  town's  history. 

The  President's  train  will  stop  for  30  min- 
utes in  Lincoln,  and  at  Grand  1-land,  Raven- 
na. Seneca,  and  Alliance  tor  10  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  Truman's  special  car  is  equipped  with 
a  pubiic-address  system,  ftlso  specially 
lUhted,  so  there  will  te  p!?nty  cf  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  see  and  hear.  Amateur 
photographers  are  Invited  to  take  pictures, 
providing  they  do  not  break  security  regula- 
tions. 

A  reception  committee,  which  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  train  and  meet  the  Presi- 
dent personally  has  been  appointed.  The 
Ra\enna  people  will  Include  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Kozel,  J.  C.  Flesch,  and  Malcolm  Fisher,  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  L.  V.  Kczel,  post- 
master. Senator  W  J.  V/llllams.  Hus^h  Linn, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Allard  Row- 
botham.  representing^  local  railroad  men, 
Kelly  Hankins.  representing  local  farmers, 
and  Lyman  Cass,  local  chairman. 

Democratic  county  committee  representa- 
tives from  Buffalo,  Sherman,  and  Dawson 
counties  will  also  ^t  present,  and  two  women, 
Thelma  Lang  of  Litchfield  and  Grace  Bar- 
more  of  Cozad.  members  of  the  Stale  central 
democratic  organization. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  other  d!gnl- 
tarlM  on  the  train,  railroad  officials,  etc. 


Tl:?  Secret  Service  n-ci  are  expected  In 
town  several  days  In  advance  of  the  vij.lt. 
They  will  determine  the  location  for  the 
train's  stop,  and  check  on  other  security 
matters.  On  the  nlj^ht  of  the  President's 
visit,  the  Secret  Service  will  bo  present  on 
duty,  and  will  be  assisted  by  men  ficm  the 
county  sheriffs  ctllce  and  the  State  highway 
patrol.  Although  no  trouble  of  any  kind  is 
expected,  the  officers  t..ke  no  chances. 

Mr.  Truman  has  listed  his  tour  of  the 
western  States  as  ncnpclitlcal  In  nature, 
and  Lis  remarks  are  expected  to  be  of  this 
type.  Upon  completion  of  his  western  trip 
he  \;lll  stop  In  Chicago  for  an  address  which 
he  h.s  stated  will  be  political. 

This  editorial  also  appeared  in  the 
May  4  issue: 

TitvMANs  Visrr 

The  visit  of  Piesident  Truman  next  Mon- 
day evening  will  be  a  memorable  occasion 
in  Ravenna's  history.  This  will  be  especially 
true  cf  the  small  group  who  will  be  privileged 
to  get  on  the  tram  and  meet  the  President 
personally.  The  names  of  the  persons  on 
this  committee  have  been  submitted  to 
Washington  in  advance,  where  they  must 
undergo  rigid  checking  for  seci:rity  purposes. 

The  President  Is  makirg  several  other 
stops  In  the  State,  but  it  appears  there  will 
be  no  lack  cf  dignitaries  here  at  Ravenna. 
Besides  the  important  G.ivernmeat  person- 
ages on  the  train,  there  will  be  important  of- 
fice.'-s  of  the  Democratic  organization — State, 
district,  and  county — Burlington  Railroad 
cfficials,  and  perhaps  others. 

The  Preside.'Ulal  visits  alwajs  have  po- 
litical clgnlflcance,  and  the  fret  that  JTe- 
b;^a?ka  has  been  a  strons;  Republican  State 
In  recent  years  doubtless  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  decision  to  make  five  stops  In  Nebraska. 
And  since  Buflalo  County  has  been  In  the 
Republican  column  almost  without  excep- 
tion, perhaps  is  a  reason  why  Ravenna  v%a3 
selected  as  one  stopping  place. 

In  fact,  what  few  Democrats  there  are  In 
B  ffalo  County  are  located  up  here  In  this 
corner  around  Ravenna.  But  even  then  the 
number  isn't  too  great. 

As  one  of  the  Democratic  brethren  put  It 
the  other  day:  "If  only  the  Democrats  turn 
out  to  see  the  President,  we'll  have  to  go  some 
to  fill  up  the  depot  platform.  Guefs  we  will 
have  to  borrow  a  lot  of  Republicans  to  make 
the  occasion  a  success.  " 

The  following  appeared  in  the  May  11 
Issue : 
Tp.fMAN  Adlr^sses  Audience  of  2,500 — Crowd 

Orderly.     Everything     oh     Schldule     at 

racSlDENTS  Vl-SIT  MONDAY  EVENING;   TALKED 

Aeout  F.\rming,  Conservation 

Piesident  Harry  Truman  spoke  to  2,500 
rain-d.enched  people  at  Ravenna  Monday 
night,  a  crowd  that  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. 

The  special  train  arrived  In  Ravenna  on 
time  and  was  greeted  with  a  cheer  from  the 
crowd  which  had  been  standing  half  an  hour 
in  a  May  shower. 

Introduced  by  Mayor  Kozel,  the  President 
spoke  of  farming  end  soil  conservation,  and 
said  he  was  reporting  to  this  farming  coun- 
try as  a  "hired  hand." 

He  told  of  the  advance  of  soil-conserva- 
tion practices  and  the  big  Job  under  way 
so  the  Nation  never  again  would  have  a 
Dust  Bowl. 

He  said  the  whole  Nation  was  enjoying 
prosperity  now  and  It  was  his  duty  to  keep 
it  that  way.  He  said  the  Nation's  prosperity 
was  reaching  down  to  every  Individual,  the 
chief  asset  In  keeping  the  Nation  strong.  By 
keeping  It  strong,  he  said.  Is  the  best  way  to 
keep  It  peaceful. 

The  President  declared  that  If  the  Nation 
remains  stroni?  Soviet  Russia  will  not  attack 
us  militarily  and  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  attack  anybody. 


The  President  locked  healthy  and  st  ong 
and  carried  a  hhj  smile.  He  seemed  well 
pleased  at  the  reception  here. 

Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  made  a  hrlef 
api^araiice  on  the  rear  platform  also.  ^^  hen 
Margaret  appeared  someone  In  the  crowd 
yelled  "Let's  have  a  song."  Margaret  sir  lied 
broadly  and  waved,  but  seemed  to  e  ijoy 
the  Jest. 

Many  people  here  seemed  to  think  the 
Picsldcnt  locked  like  Albert  Skochodopole. 
the  local  ical-cstate  man.  He  Is  shorter  In 
8'iture    ban  mcst  expected  him  to  be. 

A  reception  committee  was  on  hanc>  to 
sha!:e  hnnds  v.ith  Mr.  Tiuman,  which  in- 
cluded Democratic  dipiltaries  from  Buf  alo, 
Sherman,  and  Dawson  Counties.  Kelly 
Hankins,  one  of  the  committee,  who  was 
Introduced  as  "a  wheat  farmer,"  stopped  the 
fhow.  The  President  stopped  for  a  siiort 
chat,  asked  about  the  crops  here  and  about 
the  farmers.  Kelly  told  him  the  wheat  didn't 
lork  very  good. 

Fied  Wallace,  cf  Gibbon,  another  of  the 
committee,  knew  the  Trumans  when  he  was 
once  chief  of  the  AAA  In  Washington.  Ha 
was  Invited  Into  the  President's  parlors  tc^  say 
"hello"  to  the  ladies.  Emll  Kozel.  after  in- 
troducing the  President,  also  stepped  trslde 
the  bulletproof  lavish  special  car. 

The  Ravenna  and  Loup  City  bands  were 
on  hand  to  furnish  music,  but  couldn't  per- 
form very  well  because  their  music  got  wet. 
But  there  was  music,  anyway.  After  the 
liitrcductlons  the  crowd  broke  into  the 
strains  of  Happy  Birthday,  honoring  the 
President's  sixty-sixth  birthday  on  that  day. 
The  President  got  a  birthday  present  too. 
It  was  a  fly  red  and  fishing  flies,  hand-:nade 
by  Jack  Krotz,  of  R.ivenna,  so  he  cou  d  go 
fishing  at  Grand  Coulee.  Pictures  of  Jack, 
and  a  brief  account  of  his  battle  to  overeoma 
his  polio  handicap  accompanied  the  gift. 
But  the  gift  could  not  be  presented  pub- 
licly, as  it  had  not  been  cleared  in  V Wash- 
ington. It  was  given  to  him  later,  alter  a 
Secret  Service  Inspection. 

A  small  crowd  of  police  were  on  haid  to 
keep  order,  but  no  Incident  occurred  (xcept 
one  heckler  who  stood  near  the  front  row. 
The  young  man  was  a  stranger  to  Ravenna. 
The  aides  didn't  muffle  him  and  the  .Resi- 
dent didn't  seem  to  mind.  In  fact  reta  lated 
to  some  of  the  sallies. 

Besides  a  gang  of  Secret  Service  meu  and 
aides,  the  railroad  had  four  special  tgents 
here,  the  county  sheriff  and  his  f orct ,  the 
State  patrol  force,  the  local  police  forcf,  and 
a  group  of  local  Legion,  VFW,  and  fiiemen 
who  were  emp'oyed  In  keeping  the  :rowd 
orderly  behind  the  ropes. 

Snecial  floodlights  had  been  put  ip  to 
light  the  station  area  and  a  bi?  30-foot  ban- 
ner which  carried  the  words  "Welcome  Resi- 
dent Truman."  The  President  noticed  It 
with  a  gesture.  After  the  program  wa:  over, 
souvenir  hunters  got  the  banner.  During 
the  program,  two  of  the  floodlights  went 
out.  The  hot  bulbs  were  hit  by  ratnirops. 
Leaving  Ravenna,  the  President's  train 
was  In  the  hands  of  a  Ravenna  crew.  B.  F. 
Wallace  was  the  engineer.  Max  Manafll  thft 
fireman,  and  Claude  Foerst  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  brakemen  were  Hutchlnst  n  and 
Merrltt,  two  Alliance  men,  working  out  of 
Ravenna  at  present. 

The  May  18  issue  contained  th?  fol- 
lowing: 

Trvman's  Visit  Hit  the  Headlines 
The  News  Is  In  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  sent  by  an  unnamed 
donor,  which  shows  that  President  Tru- 
man's visit  in  Ravenna  made  the  headlines. 
Under  an  eight-column  banner  head,  the 
text  of  Mr.  Truman's  speech  appears  under 
a  Ravenna   (Nebr.)   date  line. 

The  International  News  Service  corre- 
spondent, who  was  on  the  train  and  wrote 
the  story,  estimated  the  Ravenna  crowd  at 
several  thoubaud. 
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In  describing  his  Ravenna  appearance,  the 
correspondent  wrote:  "The  President  was 
bareheaded  and  himself  was  pelted  by  the 
downpour.  Loudspeakers  carried  his  voice 
to  the  crowd,  but  at  several  points  his  talk 
was  barely  audible.  Lightning  flashed  inter- 
mittently in  the  sky." 

The  reason  for  the  big  headline  was  the 
President's  statement  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
not  attack  this  country  militarily  and  that 
the  United  States  does  not  want  to  attack 
anybody. 

The  account,  which  went  out  to  all  papers 
In  the  Nation,  appeared  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. May  9,  alter  the  President  s  appearance 
here  May  8. 

The  May  18  issue  contained  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

President  Truman  has  completed  his  west- 
ern tour,  and  is  back  home  again.  The 
crowds  which  met  his  train  were  large  every- 
where, the  papers  report.  We  were  glad  that 
Ravenna  made  a  fine  showing  in  this  re- 
gard, despite  the  rain. 

Mayor  Kozel  got  a  big  kick  out  of  intro- 
ducing the  President  and  meeting  the  First 
Family.  He  says  he  is  now  charging  his 
friends  25  cents  to  shake  the  hand  which 
shook  the  President's  hand. 


Jesse  H.  Jones,  a  Real  Texan  and  Friend 
of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTS 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Students  of  the  A.  &  M. 
College  of  Texas  is  honoring  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  of  Houston,  by  devoting  an  entire 
issue  of  the  Texas  Aggie  newspaper  to 
the  life  story  of  this  great  Texan.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jones  se- 
lected the  A.  k  M.  College  of  Texas  as 
the  recipient  of  his  many  gifts  because 
he  has  seen  the  product  of  the  school 
with  its  outstanding  leaders  in  the  mili- 
tary, agricultural,  and  business  fields. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  28  young 
men  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  on  scholarships 
provided  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  this  one  donor 
is  furthering  the  work  of  the  ex-student 
a.s.sociat:on.  for  its  members  support  the 
opportunity  award  scholarships  for  de- 
serving young  men  who  could  not  other- 
wise attend  college.  The  first  Jesse 
Jones  scholarships  were  for  young  men 
studying  agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects and  since  then  these  scholarships 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  "Jesse 
H.  Jones  military  bcholarships"  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  future  gen- 
erals in  our  militarj'  forces. 

We  ex-students  of  the  A.  &  M.  College 
of  Texas  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Jones  for 
his  generosity  in  providing  scholarships 
for  so  many  yoimg  men.  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  that  is 
recognized  for  providing  the  thousands 
cf  officers  who  served  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  for  recognizing  this  school 
that  has  taken  boys  and  graduated  men. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  one  of  the 


articles  appearing  in  the  Texas  Aggie  re- 
garding Mr.  Jesse  Jones: 

Legend   in   Spite   of   Himseit,   Jesse   Jones 
Stux  Hasd  AT  Work,  Buitding  i^jr  FtnuRE 

Jesse  H.  Jones  has  become  a  legend  in  his 
own  time,  in  spite  of  himself.  In  the  public 
mind  he  has  become  a  remote  £.nd  shadowy 
figure  of  tremendous  power  who  mysteri- 
ously pulls  the  strings  which  cause  unbe- 
lievable things  to  happen  in  financial  and 
governmental  circles.  Many  stories  are  told 
about  this  man  which  could  not  possibly  be 
true,  and  the  tellers  feel  no  restraint  be- 
cause to  them  he  is  not  quite  real. 

This  is  probably  the  penalty  of  having  In 
76  years  accomplished  more  in  a  wide  range 
cf  fields  than  most  of  us  are  able  to  believe 
one  man  can  accomplish  in  an  ordinary  life- 
time by  understandable  methods.  The  fact 
that  he  has  worked  quietly,  and  has  never 
seemed  particularly  impressed  by  his  own 
success  has  resulted  in  surprisingly  little 
being  written  about  him. 

There  Is  nothing  remote  or  shade  ^y  about 
the  man  when  you  meet  him.  He  is  big;  6 
feet.  2;  around  200  pounds.  He  is  well-built, 
carries  himself  with  ease  and  assurance. 
You  immediately  get  an  Impression  of  power, 
completely  controlled.  His  unhurried  man- 
ner, apparent  relaxation  and  soft  speech 
put  you  at  ease,  while  the  intent  look  with 
which  his  gray  eyes  hold  yours  as  you  talk 
keeps  you  reminded  of  the  power  under- 
neath. 

Mr.  Jones  doesn't  waste  words.  Before 
answering  a  question  he  think;;  it  over  and 
his  reply  is  simple  and  direct.  His  questions 
are  questions  of  fact,  easy  to  answer  if  ycu 
know  your  business:  disconcerting  if  you 
don't.  There  is  nothing  vague  about  his  con- 
versation any  more  than  there  is  about  his 
thinking. 

One  of  the  man's  outstanding  character- 
istics is  his  complete  assurance.  He  acquired 
this  early,  when  his  father  sent  him  to  a 
nearby  town  and  put  him  In  cliarge  of  a  to- 
bacco factory  at  the  age  of  14.  He  learned 
then  to  use  his  own  Judgment  and  to  trust  It. 
He  is  a  complete  individualist,  making  his 
own  decisions  and  taking  full  re.=;ponslblllty 
for  them.  He  has  never  had  a  partner  in 
any  of  his  many  busiiiesses.  When  he  has 
a  decision  to  make.  In  business  or  otherwise, 
he  gets  all  of  the  information  possible,  thinks 
the  thing  through  and  takes  the  necessary 
action.  "Every  person  born  into  the  world," 
he  once  told  a  group  graduating  from  col- 
lege, "has  an  uncharted  destiny.  Each  must 
meet  life  and  Hies  problem*  for  himself, 
and  solve  them  in  his  own  way.  No  one  can 
do  It  for  him." 

He  Is  a  man  of  deep  loyalties.  To  the 
people  who  influenced  him  mo5t— his  father; 
his  Aunt  Nancy,  who  mothered  him  after  his 
mother  died:  Royal  A.  Ferris,  the  Dallas  bank- 
er who  gave  him  his  first  financial  backing; 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  showed  him  how 
political  Idealism  must  fit  Into  a  world  of 
hard  practicality — he  gave  a  deep  devotion. 
This  loyalty  extends  to  his  family,  his 
party,  his  church,  his  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  his  adopted  State.  Texas.  In 
his  business  organizations  everyone  works 
hard:  he  sets  a  fast  pace  and  expects  those 
around  him  to  keep  up.  At  the  same  time, 
loyalty  begets  loyalty.  Pew  people  ever 
quit  his  organizations  and  many  of  the  men 
around  him  have  been  with  him  for  30  or  40 
years. 

At  76.  Jesse  Jones  has  a  profound  faith  In 
the  younger  generation  and  in  the  future  of 
his  country.  He  had  rather  spend  an  hour 
talking  with  a  youngster,  especially  one  from 
the  country,  than  visiting  with  some  man  of 
high  position.  He  has  never  for  a  moment 
believed  that  the  country  was  going  to  the 
dogs. 


"I  believe  In  my  country,"  he  wrote  not 
long  ago,  "and  have  always  operated  accord- 
ingly." 

.Some  Idea  of  the  success  of  these  operations 
may  be  giilned  from  the  following: 

JESSE    H.    JONES    MILESTONES 

1874:  Born  April  5.  on  a  tobacco  farm  In 
Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  son  of  William 
Basque  and  Anne  Holman  Jones. 

1878:  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  his 
father's  sister.  Aunt  Nancy,  a  widow  with 
two  children,  became  a  mother  to  both  fam- 
ilies. Until  her  death,  some  20  years  ago. 
Aunt  Nancy  was  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences in  his  life. 

1884:  First  lived  in  Texas  when  his  father 
moved  to  Dallas  to  become  associated  with 
a  younger  brother,  M.  T.  Jones,  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  Attended  grammar  school  in 
Dallas  2  years,  until  his  father  moved  back 
to  farm  in  Tennessee. 

13£8:  At  14.  he  received  his  first  executive 
business  experience  when  his  father  put  him 
in  charge  of  a  tobacco  factory  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  buying,  grading,  prizing  in  hogs- 
heads, and  shipping  for  export,  the  tobacco 
raised  by  farmers  in  that  ar^a.  and  bought 
by  his  father  and  a  p.irtner.  This  first  ex- 
perience on  his  own,  taught  him  to  have 
confidence  in  his  own  Judgment  at  an  early 
age.  It  was  necessary,  since  he  had  no  one 
to  appeal  to  for  advice. 

1890:  His  father  brought  the  family  back 
to  Dallas,  where  Jesse  went  to  grade  school 
again  and  attended  a  business  college.  After 
graduating  from  the  business  college,  he 
taught  in  the  college  for  a  few  months,  then 
traveled  on  the  road  as  a  salesman  for  a 
while,  but  did  not  make  a  success  of  It. 

1891:  He  took  a  Job  in  a  lumber  yard  in 
Hillsboro,  Tex.,  owned  by  his  uncle,  M.  T. 
Jones,  doing  both  manual  labor  and  keeping 
books.  His  salary  was  $25  per  month,  then 
$40,  then  $60.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  his 
father  died,  and  Jesse  went  back  to  the  farm 
in  Tennessee  to  live  with  his  family  and  raise 
his  last  crop  of  tobacco.  From  his  father's 
estate  he  inherited  $2,000  but  used  it  to  pay 
debts  on  the  farm  which  went  to  his  sister. 
1894:  He  returned  to  Dallas  and  took  a  Job 
■with  the  M.  T.  Jones  Lumber  Co.  at  $65  a 
month,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  yard  at  $100  a  month. 

1898:  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  moved 
to  Houston  as  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, operating  a  number  of  sawmills  and 
lumber  yards. 

1902:  He  started  on  his  own  by  organizing 
the  South  Texas  Lumber  Co.  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000.  $15,000  of  which  be  owned, 
continuing  as  general  manager  of  the  M.  T. 
Jones  Lumber  Co.  for  a  half  doz«n  yeara 
until  that  company  was  liquidated. 

1905:  He  first  entered  the  banking  field  as 
a  director  of  the  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
now  the  Union  National  Bank,  and  later  be- 
came its  largest  stockholder  and  vice  presi- 
dent, selling  his  stock  in  1917. 

1907.  He  helped  to  organize  and  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank 
at  Houston,  now  the  Second  National. 

1908:  Following  the  panic  of  1907,  he  ac- 
quired control  of  the  National  City  Bank 
In  Houston,  and  later  merged  It  with  the 
Lumberman's  National  Bank.  He  also  en- 
tered the  field  of  building,  owning  and  op- 
erating major  business  buildings.  During 
the  first  year  he  built  three  10-story  office 
buildings  in  Houston.  He  entered  the  news- 
paper field  as  half  owner  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

1909:  He  bought  control  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  and  merged  it  with  the  Union 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Organized  Texas  Trust 
Co.,  owning  a  majority  of  1^  stock,  and  was 
Its  president;  later  consolidated  with  Bank- 
ers Triist  Co.,  which  finally  became  Banker* 
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Mortgage  Co.,  of  vhich  be  Is  now  tho  prin- 
cipal owner. 

1912:  Organized  Houston  Hotel  Associat-on 
and  built  the  l.O&O-room  Rice  Hotel,  being 
the  principal  owner. 

1913;  H^  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Houston  Fatbcr  Board  by  the  then  m?.yor  of 
Houston.  Ben  Campbell,  and  Installed  Hous- 
ton's first  harbor.  Became  part  owner  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Comn^.erce,  later  to  be- 
coms  one  of  the  niajor  financial  powers  ot 
the  Nation. 

1917:  Appointed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  director  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Milltarv  Relief  of  the  American  Reel 
Cross,  m  which  position  he  served  throvu;h- 
out  World  War  I.  starting  his  long  career  of 
aprvlce  in  the  National  Government. 

1918.  Appointed  member  of  Red  Cr.  s-;  War 
Council.  During  this  period  his  close  ss- 
socialicn  with  President  V.'oodrow  Wils<.n 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  him:  one  that 
has  greatly  influenced  his  life. 

1919:  Served  as  an  American  delegate  to 
the  Red  Cress  conferences  at  Cannes.  France, 
and  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  organized 
the  International  League  of  Red  Cross  :k>- 
cieties.  &?rv?d  as  a  director  of  the  Phe  ps 
Sto5ces  Educationsl  Commission  which 
planned  an  educatior.al  system  for  the  na- 
tives cf  Africa.  f<'r  which  he  was  honored  by 
the  British  Government  in  London  in  1325. 

1920;  Married  Mary  Gibbs.  da;!ghter  of  Dr. 
Jasper  Gibbs.  a  prominent  M^Ma  physician. 

1922:  Became  president  of  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

1923:  Entered  New  York  buildln-;  tl'Id. 
organizini.'  and  headine;  Hcuston  Properties 
Corp..  of  New  York,  which  built  and  operares 
the  May^alr  House,  three  lar^e  ofRce  bui'd- 
lr.?s.  a  hos'?ital.  and  numerous  other  build- 
ings. 

1524:  Became  director  of  finance  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  turned  a 
deficit  into  a  surp'us  for  the  1928  campaign. 
and  brought  the  National  Convention  to 
Houston 

1925:  Received  his  first  honorary  degree, 
df>cior  of  laws,  at  &3uthwestern  University. 
Georgetown  Since  then  he  has  received  10 
other  such  degrees:  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity (1927 1.  Texas  A  and  M  (1936).  New 
York  University  (1937).  Temple  University 
(1937',  John  Brown  University  (1938).  Oi'.e- 
thorpe  University  tl941i.  Washington  and 
Je.ferson  College  (19411,  Lafayette  Coliega 
(1942).  St.  Louis  University  (1942i,  North- 
western University  (1942).  He  was  also 
awarded  a  regency  in  the  field  of  finance  by 
the  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1935). 

1926:  Named  director  general  Texas  Cen- 
tennlil  Celebration  to  be  held  in  1936.  In 
addition  to  heading  this  btate-wide  celebra- 
tion, he  conceived  the  Idea,  suggested  ihe 
design,  and  headed  the  fund  drive  to  erect 
the  San  Jacinto  monument.  In  this  same 
year  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle.  In  a  few  years  he  acquired 
the  Houston  Post,  but  later  sold  it  to  for- 
mer Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby. 

1928;  Unanimously  er  Jorsed  by  Texas 
delegation  for  Dem(x:ratic  nomination  lor 
President  of  the  United  States. 

1932:  Named  a  director  of  Reconstruction 
Fiuancc  Corporation  bj  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

1933:  Named  Chairman  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt.  beginning  one  of  the  mobt 
spectacular  periods  of  national  public  serv- 
ice the  country  has  ever  seen.  In  1933, 
1937.  and  1939,  reappointed  Chairman  of  the 
RIC  by  President  Roobevelt.  Later  In  1939, 
appointed  Administrator  of  the  newly 
created  Federal  Loan  Administration  In 
charge  of  RFC,  Elxixjrt-lmport  Bank.  Fed- 
eral Hou-slng  Authority,  and  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation. 

1937:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  created  Houston 
Endowment.  Inc  .  and  endowed  it  with  a 
BUbetantial  portion  of  their  estate.    Throusb 


Houston  Endowment  th->y  have  aid2d  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  wom.en  throughout 
the  Nation  to  secure  college  educations.  In 
addition  to  this  principal  activity.  In  1943 
they  establUhod  and  endowed  the  Woud- 
row  V.ilson  School  cf  Foreign  AfTairs  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  ^ 

1939:  Appointed  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lendlni  Agency:  United  Stste,?  Senate 
su?pended  Its  rulos  In  order  to  cmfirm  th*.3 
appointment  on  the  day  it  was  approved  by 
committee. 

1940:  Appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
President  Roosevelt;  Caigress  pa  sed  a  spe- 
cial resolution  to  allow  him  to  serve  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  and  Federal 
Lean  Administrator  at  the  satne  time. 

1941:  Appointed  member  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council 

1912:  Served  on  National  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare.  War  Production  Board,  and 
Economic  Stabilization  Boaid,  In  addition  to 
other  governmental  duties. 

1945:  Resigned  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Federal  Lean  Administrator  and  return-?d 
to  private  life  In  Houston,  after  15  years  of 
Government  ser'ice  during  two  wars  and  a 
ma'nr   depression. 

1947:  Organized  Commercial  &  Industrial 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  is  chairman 
of  the  board. 

1948:  Through  Houston  Endowment.  Inc., 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jones  gave  HedgecrcTt  Corp.  a 
hospital  In  Houston  for  the  treatment  of 
polio. 

1949:  They  built  a  library  at  Mexla.  Tex.. 
honoring  Mrs.  Jones'  parents.  Dr.  Jasper 
Gibbs,  and  his  wife.  Sallle  Chandler  Gibbs. 

1950:  Launched  major  building  project  in 
downtown  Houston  area.  In  block  occupied 
by  his  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Gulf 
buildings. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  recently  appeared  an  edito- 
rial in  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  about 
the  .subject  of  the  Senate's  recent  debate 
on  fair  employment  practice  legislation. 

The  ediLoria!  was  written  by  Mr.  Ed 
Pooley.  Mr.  Pooley  is  a  progressive 
editor  who  pulls  no  punches.  I  a;-k 
unanimous  consent  to  include  this  edito- 
rial in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Filibuster 

The  recurring  filibuster  against  what  Is 
mis:r.lled  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  bill  Is  on  again  In  the  Senate, 
The  southerners,  plus  a  few  allies,  have  ral- 
lied again  to  keep  this  thing  out  of  the  law. 
We  hope  they  win.  The  bill  Is  a  phony, 
which  will  help  no  American. 

It  has  become  somewhat  fashionable  of 
late  years  to  decry  the  filibuster  as  an  out- 
rage against  democracy.  The  Communists 
do  It.  along  with  other  leftwlngers  and  the 
bleeding  hearts  whose  pet  measures  are 
threatened  with  asphyxiation  by  senatorial 
gas. 

We  rather  like  the  Senate  filibuster.  We 
think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  Institution  In  a 
Government  such  as  ours.  We  can  be  quite 
calm  at  the  sound  of  the  scream  that  "the 


will  of  tha  majority  Is  being  defeated"  with 
the  realization  that  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity aro  being  protected. 

The  FE?C  was  conceivfd  in  political  In- 
iquity and  bor!i  In  political  sin.  It  wns 
never  tnteiided  to  aid  anyone  but  Its  propo- 
nents in  oiTlce.  It  is  a  vote  catcher,  b.ought 
up  again  and  agnin  for  no  other  purj>ose. 

There  Ls  no  evidence  that  t'le  v.lil  of  the 
majority  Is  being  defe.ited.  The  maiorlty  of 
the  S<'nftte.  perha;ie,  where  Its  Influence  on 
some  voters  in  dou^itfu!  Slates  Is  ".ell  k'^.own. 
But  not  the  majority  of  the  people.  Except 
from  the  Communists,  the  leftists,  the  pr.tc- 
tical  polltlcii'.ns,  and  those  who  live  by  pro- 
moting "causes,"  we  have  never  heard  any 
outcry  when  the  FEPC  hns  b?en  defeated. 
Anybody,  even  a  pro-FFPC  Senator,  can  .see 
that  the  country  gained  nothing  when  It  was 
In  effect  as  a  wartime  measure,  lost  nothing 
wh?n  It  expired,  has  not  been  hurt  since,  and 
doesn't  need  it  now. 

But  those  who  would  trade  some  people's 
rights  for  other  peoples  votes  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  that. 

The  filibuster  Is  all  that  stands  between 
them  and  the  enactment  of  this  odious  bill. 
We  wish  for  the  filibusterers  strong  voices 
and  great  endurance  Miy  their  vocal  cords 
stay  In  the  pink  and  their  throats  clear  and 
resonant,  and  may  they  talk  and  talk  and 
talk  until  the  FEPC  Is  laid  away  to  rest  un- 
til ai'other  election  year. 

Perhaps,  and  we  are  thinking  wistfully  and 
Wishfully,  19503  filibuster  may  bring  deatli 
to  this  bit  of  hypocrisv. 


Prejerving  the  American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    L0U1SI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur'iday.  May  25  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29i,  1950 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concression.\l  Record 
an  addre.vs  delivered  recently  before  the 
Nichol.son  Post.  No.  38,  of  the  American 
Legion.  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  B.  Fournet.  of  the  Louisiana 
supreme  court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  the  members 
of  this  post  who  are  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  when  I  say  that  the  thought  we 
had  uppermost  in  our  minds  when  we  were 
mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  to 
civilian  life  was  that  we  had  had  a  share  In 
crushing  for  all  time  the  threat  to  democ- 
racy and  free  men  that  had  reared  its  ugly 
head  under  Prussian  militarism.  We  re- 
turned to  our  homes,  to  our  jobs,  and  to  our 
studies  determined  that  we  would  band 
together  as  a  group  to  Insure  that  this 
threat  would  remain  forever  crushed.  You 
younijer  veterans  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  this  evil  did  not  remain  crushed  but. 
Instead,  again  ran  rampant  throughout  the 
world.  You  also  returned  victorious  from 
the  battlefield  to  take  up  the  broken  strands 
of  your  lives  secure  In  the  belief  that  this 
time,  surely,  the  world  had  been  made  safe 
for  democracy  and  that  this  time,  surely, 
the  sacrifices  you  and  your  fathers  had 
made  would  not  be  In  vain.  Today,  how- 
ever, through  the  medium  of  a  cold  war 
that  becomes  Increasingly  hot  dally,  not 
only  you  but  all  veterans,  all  Americans, 
and  all  free  nations  find  liieniselvea  again 
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faced  with  the  same  challenge  that  has 
vexed  the  human  family  throughout  all 
recorded  history — the  challenge  of  growing 
tyranny. 

We  ask  ourselves:  "Why?"  "Why?"  "Why?" 
In  what  way  have  we  "fumbled  the  ball '? 
Have  the  horrors  engendered  by  these  two 
terrible  wars  we  have  f<jught  In  the  first  hall 
cf  the  twentieth  century  taught  us  nothing? 
As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  has  so  aptly  put  It, 
"The  world  h.is  achieved  brilliance  without 
wisdom,  power  without  conscience.  Ours 
Is  a  world  of  nuclear  giants  and  ethical  In- 
fants. We  know  more  about  war  than  we 
know  about  peace;  more  about  killing  than 
we   know   about   living." 

I  believe  that  with  the  usual  hindsight 
given  to  most  Monday-morning  quarter- 
backs, we  all  now  realize  our  first  and  our 
biggest  mistake  was  to  hold  our  fire,  with- 
draw our  weapons,  and.  under  delit)eraiely 
provoked  pressure  applied  by  parents  on  Con- 
gressmen facing  reelection,  bring  our  fighting 
men  home  before  we  had  won  the  peace.  In 
doing  these  things  we  fell  right  Into  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  were  but  waiting  to 
turn  their  cannons  In  our  direction  and  aim 
them  at  our  retreating  backs.  We  thought 
He  had  a  friend:  we  found  we  had  an  enemy. 
W^e  thought  we  had  an  ally:  we  found  we  had 
been  alined  with  a  dictatorial  and  tyran- 
nical opportunist.  While  we  naively  ex- 
tended our  hand  In  friendship,  an  arm  and 
hand  holding  a  hammer  and  sickle  was  en- 
circling our  homeland.  We  learned  the  hard 
way  that  no  amount  of  polite  talk,  no  amount 
of  cautious  behavior,  will  earn  for  us  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  a  totalitarian 
nation  that  can  understand  no  reason  but 
force  and  that  thinks  nothing  of  starving  a 
Whole  city  to  gain  a  political  advantage. 

The  evil  of  communism  is  not  a  stagnant 
evU,  It  is  a  living  and  a  moving  thing,  in- 
sidiously but  surely  invading  every  phase 
of  our  life.  We  find  It  in  the  Paul  Robesons 
of  our  entertainment  world:  In  the  Marcan- 
TONios  of  our  Congressional  Halls,  in  the 
Harry  Brldgeses  of  our  labor  and  economic 
movement,  and  In  the  O.  John  Roggrs  and 
Alger  Hisses  of  our  governmental  depart- 
ments. The  American  Legion  deserves  ever- 
la.stlng  credit  and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
America  for  its  unrelenting  effort  to  ferret 
out  these  insidious  and  subversive  infiuences 
and  expose  them  for  what  they  are. 

The  Legions  work  In  this  resjject  Is  not 
new.  In  the  fight  against  communism  it 
ha.s  long  played  a  dominant  role.  Well  aware 
of  the  chaos  that  followed  In  the  wake  of 
the  world  conquest  sought  by  the  Prussian 
military  and  by  the  hate-spreading  Nazis, 
the  Legion  was  Immediately  sen.'^ltlve  to  the 
threat  to  democracy  and  to  America  Itself 
that  was  being  engendered  by  the  false  phi- 
losophies and  the  false  propaganda  of  the 
Communists.  These  ideologies,  wearing  dif- 
ferent uniforms  and  shouting  different  slo- 
gans, were  seeking  a  world  conque.st  of  an 
even  more  devastating  nature  than  their 
predecessors — the  conquest  of  the  minds  cf 
free  men  and  the  paralleling  enslavement 
of  their  bodies.  Since  that  time  the  Legion's 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  educating  Ameri- 
cans to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  the  cause  of  making  America 
strong — secure  against  aggression  from  with- 
out and  against  subversion  from  within^ 
has  been  unswerving.  The  very  recent  All- 
Amerlcan  Conference  held  In  New  York  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  legion  Is 
but  an  example  of  Its  effort  to  build  a  strong 
and  a  loyal  America, 

Firm  In  the  belief  that  the  final  battle  In 
the  cold  war  will  be  won  or  lost  In  the  minds 
of  men,  the  Legion  has  charted  a  course 
that  calls  not  only  for  guarding  our  Amer- 
ican heritage,  but  also  for  proving  to  the 
world  that  democracy  Is  a  real,  live,  and 
progressive  thing.  This  is  as  It  should  be. 
While  the  Legion  Is  placing  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  Americanism,   Americanism, 


In  the  final  analysis,  means  more  than  a 
mere  negative  resistance  to  Communism.  It 
means  a  positive  faith  In  democratic  ideals 
and  procedures.  The  Legion  believes  all  true 
Americans  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  seeks  but  to  be 
the  Instrument  that  stimulates  otir  citizens 
and  prods  our  Government  to  the  end  that 
America  will  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  ag- 
gression from  any  quarter,  without  or  with- 
in. It  wants  to  keep  America  always  Amer- 
ican. I  believe  the  American  Legion,  more 
than  any  other  force  at  work  In  the  country 
today,  possesses  the  ability  to  do  just  that. 

The  task  of  steering  a  true  American  course 
through  the  succession  of  emergencies  that 
are  Indicated  for  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  we  have  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way  that  we  can  never  live  in  freedom  and 
peace  while  we  are  faced  with  a  preponder- 
antly hostile  and  undemocratic  people  whose 
enmity  we  have  incurred  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  we  persist  In  living  as  free 
men.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Howley  In  his  cur- 
rent book  entitled  "Berlin  Command,"  tells 
us  In  plain,  everyday  language  that  we  can 
all  understand  just  why  It  Is  Impossible  for 
a  free  people  to  live  in  harmony  In  one  city 
with  those  who  advocate  a  communistic 
dictatorship.  If  this  Is  true  at  the  local 
level,  how  much  more  so  Is  It  true  on  a 
national  and  an  International  level. 

Are  you,  as  Americans,  doing  everything 
you  can  to  assist  In  your  Legion's  fight  for 
liberty,  or  are  you.  through  a  sense  of  In- 
difference, surrendering  to  this  new  type  of 
enslavement?  At  this  halfway  mark  In  the 
twentieth  century,  it  behooves  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  take  personal  Inventory 
of  ourselves  so  that  we  may  determine  what 
we  can  best  do  to  Insure  that  these  foreign 
ideologies  become  a  diminishing  Instead  of 
an  increasing  threat  to  our  freedom.  This  is 
essentially  what  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  and 
Sgt.  William  Patterson  did  when,  during 
their  convalescence  at  a  base  hospital  In 
Paris  In  1918,  they  dreamed  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  veterans  that  became  the  American 
Legion. 

An  organization  of  veterans  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Undoubtedly  every  war  since  the 
beginning  of  time  has  produced  a  group 
anxious  to  preserve  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities the  comradeship  born  on  the  battle- 
field. But  the  men  who  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  envisioned  a  gcal  th.^.t  tran- 
scended the  mere  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
among  members  of  the  armed  forces.  Theirs 
was  a  vision  of  the  vital  part  such  an  organi- 
zation could  play  in  building  a  strong  Amer- 
ica In  maintaining  the  peace,  and  In  pre- 
serving the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man.  By 
combining  their  feeling  of  comradeship  with 
their  love  of  country,  their  desire  for  jieace, 
and  their  determination  to  fight  ever  and 
always  for  the  principles  of  true  democracy, 
these  founders  set  a  seal  upon  our  organi- 
zation of  veterans  that  distinguishes  It  from 
all  others.  During  the  Intervening  years  the 
high  aims  and  Ideals  cf  the  founders  have 
flowered  into  a  powerful  and  potent  instru- 
ment for  good  In  an  Insecure  and  chaotic 
world.  With  your  unstinted  support,  re- 
pledged  In  commemoration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your  post,  it 
will  continue  to  stand  as  one  of  the  domi- 
nant guardians  of  America's  destiny. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  those  of  you 
who  have  been  members  of  Nicholson  Poet, 
No.  38,  for  30  years  that  your  acts  and  deeds 
of  service  merit  the  admiration  of  a  grateful 
community  and  Its  people.  The  goal  that  is 
uppermost  In  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
legionnaire  and  that  Is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
every  true  and  loyal  American  Is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  without  any  detraction 
from  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  keeping  America 
strong  and  thus  Insuring  her  safety  and  pre- 
serving Inviolate  our  democratic  way  of  life. 


Under  the  guiding  band  of  yotir  leadership, 
that  may  well  be  emulated  by  yotir  younger 
buddies,  this  goal  can  be  brought  to  fruition, 
and  we  can  hope  for  everlasting  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mrs.  ST,  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  thirty-first  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 

BiGCEST  Stort 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Few  men  have  ever  openly  challenged  the 
will  of  Joseph  Stalin  and  lived.  Even  fewer 
have  ever  told  the  story  under  oath  and 
cross-examination, 

Th'os,  in  this  and  the  next  few  days'  items, 
I  am  dealing  with  material  of  rare  hisUM-ic 
quality,  as  I  review  the  testimony  of  not 
one  but  two  such  men. 

Whoever  wants  to  examine  the  full  record 
can  find  it  in  the  hearings  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
volumes  7  to  11,  inclusive,  taken  between 
September  and  December  1939, 

Benjamin  Gltlow  and  Jay  Lovestone  were 
the  two  above-mentioned.  And  they  came 
before  the  committee  armed  with  documents 
and  records  to  support  their  testimony. 

I  happen  to  know  a  little  of  the  back- 
ground of  maneuverings  that  caused  them  to 
appear  after  having  declined  several  times 
before  to  open  up  their  grim  book  of  ex- 
perience. 

On  August  23,  1939,  there  was  signed  in 
Moscow  the  deal  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 
that  pulled  the  trigger  for  war. 

That  amazing  contract  provided  that 
neither  party  would  attack  the  other  or  Join 
In  a  war,  if  either  were  attacked  by  a  third 
power.  Each  promised  not  to  join  any  group 
of  powers  "which  is  directly  or  Indirectly 
aimed  at  the  other  party." 

Now  It  Is  a  matter  of  open,  public  record 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Communist  friends  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  had  been  ham- 
mering at  him  for  years  to  break  the  neu- 
trality laws  enacted  by  Congress  from  1934 
on. 

And  It  is  also  a  matter  of  open,  public 
record  that  he  began  to  follow  their  lead  with 
the  notorious  "quarantine  the  aggressor" 
speech  at  Chicago,  111..  October  8,  1937,  He 
was  totally  committed  by  1939. 

Thus,  once  Roosevelt  was  committed  for 
war  and  with  him  England  and  France,  Stalin 
pulled  his  ever-dependable  double-cross.  He 
was  all  set  to  grab  off  the  countries  that 
would  be  broken  up  by  the  wars  of  others 
when  he,  too.  was  attacked  by  his  partner. 
Hitler. 

It  was  in  the  moment  of  the  world's  shock 
at  Stalin's  spectacular  abandonment  of 
Roosevelt  for  Hitler,  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  persuaded 
Gitlow  and  Lovestone  to  talk. 

And  they  did  so  In  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  at  last  un- 
derstand Stalin  and  keep  away  from  him, 
thereafter. 

But  the  tragic  record  shows  that  Stalin 
knew  his  man.  The  Roosevelt  who  had  fall- 
en for  his  promises  in  1933  and  who  had  let 
the   Communists   run   through   the    United 
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States  Gover-mcnt  thereafter,  was  the  same 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta.  So  Stalin  was  stiU  able, 
»fter  all,  to  grab  off  the  broken  nations. 

And  so  now  we  turn  to  cur  historic  wit- 
nesses who  in  1939  tried  to  make  the  country 
hear  what  Koos^velt  would  not. 

Glt'.ow.  the  first  witness,  tcld  how.  at  the 
•ge  of  18.  he  became  a  Socialist  and  from 
then  fell  by  stages  Into  communism. 

He  was  the  first  Communist  in  the  United 
States  cf  America  to  be  imprisoned,  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  having  been  arrested 
m  New  York  City  In  1919.  by  a  State  legisla- 
tive invest. g.>.ting  committee. 

"I  was  in  pns<Dn  for  approximately  3  years 
and  pardoned  bv  Governor  Smith  in  1925,  I 
believe,"  he  testified. 

'•I  had  teen,  a  part  of  tha..  time,  out  cf 
prison  pending  appeal — and  in  19'2-2.  during 
my  freedom  from  prison  and  Pfter  I  was  par- 
doned. I  was  always  active  in  the  Communist 
movement  and  always  held  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  pooilicns   in   that   m.ovement. 

"I  was  always  a  member  of  the  centr.-*! 
executive  committee;  was  a  member  of  the 
secretariat;  ran  for  pr.bUc  oSce  for  the  party, 
important  public  offices.  Held  important 
cfBcjs  in  the  trade-union  and  other  activities 
of  the  organization  and  was  highly  public.zed 
by  the  Conr.munist  Party  press. 

•'My  first  trip  to  Moscow  was  In  the  year 
19C7.  I  was  called  to  Moscow  following  the 
death  of  Ruthenberg.  who  was  gei.eral  sec- 
retary of  the  party,  by  a  cable  which  was 
sent  to  the  American  party  .nsisting  that  I 
come  to  Moscow. 

•  I  was  practically  the  only  important  party 
leader  who  had  not  been  in  Moscow.  The 
cable  which  was  sent  to  the  American  party 
Instructed  them  that  under  all  clrcum.stanceg 
I  was  to  proceed  to  Moscow,  by  Nicholas 
Bukharin.  who  wps  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist International. 

•From  that  date  on  I  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  Communist  International  organ- 
ization. I  served  on  Us  executive  committee. 
I  was  a  member  of  its  presidium,  its  leading 
ruling  body,  and  I  was  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Red  Interna- 
tional of  the  Trade  Union,  the  International 
trade-union  organization  cf  the  Communist 
•    International. 

•"In  other  words.  I  have  served  the  Commu- 
nist movement  as  a  top  leader  and  not  as  a 
rank-and-fl!er  from  the  very  first  inception 
of  the  movement." 

Thu.T  you  can  see  that  In  Gitlow  we  have  a 
uritness  who  had  been  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Ccmmunl.'st  conspiracy  from  its  start.  He 
•taould  know,  if  anyoody  does,  how  It  works. 


H.  R.  6217— Why  Penalize  the  SpanUli 
War  Vsteran  Bscaate  Somebody  Didn't 
Keep  Records  in  1898? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  expectation 
that  H.  R.  6217  v.ill  come  before  us  on 
the  consent  calendar  on  June  5.  I  hope 
that  no  voice  of  objecLion  w.ll  be  raised 
and  that  the  House  speedily  uill  pa:;s 
H  R  6217  that  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  other  bcdy  and,  I  hope,  enacted  into 
law  before  v<c  adjourn.  I  wish  to  impre.ss 
upon  my  coU?asues  the  urgency  of  this 
proposed  le,iisiaiion.    Some  of  the  aged 


veterans  whom  it  would  benefit  will  not 
be  here  if  we  wait  for  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  to  do  what  now  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing. 

To  the  younger  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  let  me  explain  that 
in    the    Spani-sh-American    War    there 
were    practically    no    hospital    records. 
There  was  much  sickness,  both  overseas 
and  in  the  camps  in  this  country.    This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  miserable  and 
poisonous  food,  v.hich  later  resulted  in  a 
nauonal  scandal,  and  in  part  to  lack  of 
proper  medication  and  sanitation  and 
even  of  clothing  suitable  to  hot  climates. 
I  mi.aht  furnish  some  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  by  referring  to  my 
own  experience.    The  infantry  regiment 
With  which  I  served  in  the  siege  of  San- 
tiago in  Cuba  v.-as  in  action  en  July  1, 
1893-the  hottest  day  I.  who  had  spent 
several    years    of    boyhood    in    Central 
America,    can    remember — wearing    an 
issue  of  heavy  winter  clothing.     During 
our  weeks  in  Cuba  the  beef  issued  us  was 
putrid  and  had  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
we  subsisted  on  hardtack  soaked  in  the 
grease  of   •sour  belly."     A  month  after 
the  capitulation  of  Santiago  on  July  17. 
1898,  the  situation  as  regards  the  health 
of  our  invading  troops  was  so  bad  that  in 
my  own  company  but  two  of  us  were  able 
to   report    for   duty.     It    was    "Teddy" 
Roosevelfs  "round  robin,"  for  which  un- 
der the  laws  of  war  he  might  have  been 
court-martialed,    that    finally    got    the 
grievously  ill  remnants  of  the  army  that 
scormed  Santiago  back  to  Camp  Wikoff 
at  Montauk.  Long  Island,     Of  the  trip 
from  Santiago  to  Montauk,  and  the  con- 
ditions on  the  transport,  I  quote  from  an 
article  by  Charles  Johnson  Post  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  of  July  1938: 
For  5  dpys  wc  had  been  packed  In  on  the 
Grar.d  Duchesse.     Five  men  to  a  stateroom, 
no  hospital,  sick  and  well  lying  thickly  about 
the    decks;    fighting    at    the    distilled-waier 
butts  twice  a  day,  with  the  wel'  men  winning 
first  place  and  the  sick  left  to  t.ike  the  hot 
water  as  It  came  from  the  condenser  after 
the   one  cake  of   Ice  had   melted,   and   then 
hoard  It  In  a  sour  tin  cup  In  the  shade  of 
rn  August  sun  until  it  was  tepid  enough  to 
drink.     There  was  no  water  to  wash  a  mess 
kit.  cooking   bits  of   bacon  over  candles   In 
your  stateroom  with  delirious  men  whimper- 
ing  In  the  bunk   beside   you— it   was  better 
than    the   hardtack    and   salt-beef    clum   of 
the  travel  ration.     And  all  of  us  copiously 
and  unashamedly  lousy.     One  man  died  In 
the   former  second-class   washroom   and  his 
tody,  yellow  with  fever,  lay  there  from  morn- 
ing to  late  afternoon  while  we  steptwd  over 
It  and  the  swinging  door  bumped  Its  head 
with  oech  new  entrant.    Another  was  picked 
from    his    bunk,    cold    and    dead,    with    his 
squad  bunkie  lying  unconscious  beside  him 
and     the    stateroom    foul    with     dysentery. 
Fach   morning  Gus  Piton  and  Jinuny  Lowe 
lifted  a  squfd  mate   in  a  blanket  and   tied 
him  to  the  ship's  r;ul  in  a  kind  of  hammock, 
and    all    day    he    lay    there    mcllcnless.    his 
eyes  glassy  and  half  open,  with  pus  drooling 
from  his  emaciated  lips.    Down  with  typhoid, 
malaria,  yellow  Jack,  tropical  fevers,  and  all 
varieMes      of      intestinal      breakdowns,      we 
shuflfled    weakly   from   port    to   startxDard   to 
get  Into  the  shade  as  the  sun  swung  from 
ea.'st  to  west.     •     •     •     There  were  no  medi- 
cines— It    was   our   regimental    surgeon    who 
tcld  me  lo — not  a  pill  of  bismuth,  only  a 
few  of  compound  cathartic  and  only  a  Utile 
quinine. 


Conditions  were  much  the  same  on  the 
transport,  the  Harvard,  on  which  I  re- 
turned. Perhaps  a  half  dozen  ol  us  were 
well  enough  to  be  about,  and  we  spent 
our  time  nursing  as  test  we  could  the 
hundreds  who  were  painfully,  dangor- 
ou.sly  ill,  and  some  of  whom  died  and 
were  buried  at  sea.  At  Mantaul:  Point 
the  fever  at  long  last  caught  up  witli  me. 
and  for  3  months  at  my  home  in  St. 
Joseph.  Mich..  I  was  In  bed.  with  the 
doctor  giving  no  hope  to  my  parents.  My 
pup- tent  mated,  Charley  Loelller.  Ill  in 
the  ."-ame  manner,  died,  as  did  others  of 
Company  I.  I  liave  never  quite  recovered 
from  that  illness 

Yet  there  is  no  way  by  which  I  could 
establi.4a  ofScially  the-se  facts.  There 
were  no  records.  There  was  none  in  the 
c?se  of  Charley  Loeffler,  of  the  many 
others  who  died  at  home  from  illness 
contracted  while  in  service,  of  most  of 
thc.^e  who  died  before  reaching  home. 

What  was  true  in  the  case  of  those  in 
overseas  service  was  equally  true  with 
those  who  served  In  the  fever-infected 
camps  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  younger  veterans  to 
visualize  the  conditions  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, medication,  sanitation,  and  hos- 
piiaUzaiion  that  were  faced  by  the 
armed  services  in  1893.  That  was  over 
a  half  century  ago.  That  wps  really  in 
the  hopse-and-buggy  era.  The  point  is 
thr.t  records  just  were  not  being  kept. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  6217.  in  a  nut- 
shell. Is  to  keep  a  veteran  of  the  Span- 
ish-American  War  when  he  is  new  past 
70  and  grievously  ill  from  being  denied 
a  hospital  bed  for  the  one  reason  that 
in  1898  someone  did  not  keep  books. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  H.  R.  6217.  It 
will  not  affect  m.any  veterans,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
It  will  not  affect  any. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  no~voice  In  this 
Hou.5e  will  be  raised  In  objection  when 
this  bill  comes  up  on  June  5. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  an  editorial  in  the  National 
Tribune  of  May  18.  1950: 

Now  Follow  Through 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  name  in  this 
comment  tho.se  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  who  voted  last  Wednes- 
day to  report  favorably  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  bill,  supported  by 
Spanish  War  veterans,  which  may  grant  to 
them  certain  medical  and  hospital  privileges 
they  do  not  now  enjoy.  We  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  call  the  roll  of  those  who  made 
tho  parliamentary  moves  by  which  Con- 
gressmen may  now  have  the  privilege  of 
righting  a  wrong  that  has  prevailed  for  more 
than  50  years  through  no  particular  fault 
of  any  individual,  but  the  committee  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  executive  session,  be- 
hind closed  doors,  so  we  cannot  hand  out 
those  well -deserved  bouquets.  However,  we 
understand  that  the  final  vote  was  unan- 
imous, and  we  take  this  first  opportunity  to 
voice  a  fervent  thanks  on  Iwhalf  of  all  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  campaigns  of  139a- 
1902  to  tbose  members  of  the  committee 
who  did  such  a  grand  thing  on  May  10. 

This  measure,  H.  R.  f217.  has  not  had  an 
easy  road  to  travel  because  there  are  those  of 
hesitating  mind  and  a  bent  for  economy  who 
have  feared  such  legislation  would  create  a 
precedent  for  the  many  thousands  of  younger 
veterans  of  later  wars.  Their  fears  aro 
groundless  because  there  Is  no  parallel  in 
history,  yet  both  the  House  and  Senate  must 
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Tote  on  the  pror>osltlon  and  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  review  the  facts  so  that  they 
may  be  understood  clearly  by  both  Congress- 
men and  the  beneficiaries  themselves.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well,  also,  for  intere.sted  per- 
sons at  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  because,  although  the 
VA  has  not  directly  opposed  the  bill,  there 
has  been  s<3me  viewing  with  alarm. 

H.  R.  6217  would  duck  around  veterans' 
regulations  and  give  some  special  consider- 
ation to  this  group  of  servicemen  whose  ages 
range  from  70  years  through  100  and  who 
average  in  age  74  years.  It  would  for  pur- 
poses alone  of  out-patient  treatment — and, 
incidentally,  for  hospitalization  when  nec- 
ersary — assume  that  they  suffer  from  serv- 
ice-Incurred disabilities.  On  the  surface, 
that  would  appear  to  be  a  far-fetched  pre- 
sumption, but  It  Is  nothing  of  the  sort  be- 
cause in  most  Instances  that  is  the  actual 
fact.  The  men  are  service-connected.  They 
suffer  from  disablements  that  actually  go 
back  to  war  days,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
prove  it  only  for  the  reason  that  In  those 
times — 48  to  52  years  ago — there  were  no 
such  things  as  official  hospital  and  treatment 
records.  They  have  no  place  to  which  to 
turn  In  an  effort  to  show  the  Inception  of 
physical  troubles  and  an  unfortunate  dis- 
crimination therefore  arises  that  cannot  be 
overcome. 

Under  present  VA  procedure,  hospitaliza- 
tion Is  accorded  by  the  Government  In  an 
order  of  preference.  A  veteran  with  a  proved 
service-connected  disability  has  first  choice 
to  a  bed  for  the  Ueatment  of  that  disability. 
Next  come  i>eacetime  veterans  with  condi- 
tions attributed  to  service  in  uniform,  and 
then  follow  service-connected  war  veterans 
with  other  disabUltles,  and  war  veterans  for 
any  condition  that  is  emergent  In  character. 
The  latter  are  In  that  27,000  line-up  of  ap- 
plicants, who  can  have  a  bed  only  when 
available,  and  the  Spanish  War  group,  with 
the  exception  of  about  700  of  them,  are  so 
classed  to  the  last  man.  Whenever  a  man  la 
seventy-odd  years  of  age,  he  Is  an  emergency 
case.  He  should  get  some  kind  of  a  break, 
but  he  cannot  because  of  the  current  short- 
age of  hospital  beds  and  staff,  so,  when  he 
applies,  he  Is  usually  denied  help.  He  can- 
not afford  the  local  hosplUl  prices  where  he 
lives,  so  he  Is  sent  home  to  die.  The  medical 
director  at  the  VA  called  such  a  statement 
••hogwash  "  the  other  day,  but  we  have  lists 
of  cases  that  -^Ive  the  lie  to  the  Intemperate 
statements  of  the  medical  boss,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  use  them.  That  list  Is  composed 
principally  from  the  Spanish  War  class. 

Fifty  years  ago  these  men.  who  would 
benefit  by  H.  R  6217.  created  a  precedent 
of  their  own  and  one  that  is  unusual  in  this 
day  a. id  age.  They  volunteered  to  a  man 
to  go  away  to  war  that  cost  little  as  such 
things  go  and  that  netted  a  doUars-and- 
cents  return  to  their  country  high  In  the 
billions.  It  was  the  first  war  for  humanity, 
was  fought  "round  the  world  under  condi- 
tions that  could  never  prevaU  today,  and 
actually  resulted  in  making  ours  the  leading 
nation  on  earth.  There  was  little  in  the 
way  of  medical  care  for  participants  who 
served  on  their  nerve  alone.  Succumbing 
to  diseases  of  the  times,  hardly  a  man  was 
left  unscarred  among  the  460.000  who  donned 
the  uniform.  Each  was  given  his  pUls. 
painted  with  Iodine,  and  marked  duty,  or, 
If  temperatures  rose  to  far  over  100',  he 
was  packed  iu  ice  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
The  result  was  eventually  weakened  hearts, 
damaged  kidneys,  and  rotted  guts.  A  few 
managed  to  prove  later  that  they  were  sick, 
only  because  some  partial  records  were  kept 
on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes  or  other  scraps 
of  paper.  A  few  came  back  with  lost  legs 
or  arms,  and  bolo  scars,  so  they  also  proved 
a  degree  of  service  connection,  but  by  far 
the  most  of  them  just  came  home  as  good 
soldiers  do,  picked  up  where  they  left  off, 
and  called  It   a   day.      Now   their  troubles. 


aggravated  by  age,  have  caught  up  with 
tliem,  and  only  the  Congress  ci.n  give  them 
the  relief  they  need. 

It  isn't  so  hard  to  understand,  when  one 
knows  about  It.  This  bill,  H.  R.  6217,  just 
straddles  the  years  and  gives  a  few  thousand 
old  men  the  just  consideration  that  they 
require  and  which  is  especially  essential  now 
In  tills  period  of  bed  scarcity.  It  permits 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  the  bottle  of  medi- 
cine that  will  do  them  the  most  good  or 
allows  to  them  such  other  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  as  clrcunxnances  warrant  without 
forcing  the  old  boys  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  to  beg  for  it.  Too  old  to  travel  dis- 
tances to  hospitals,  it  brings  the  services  to 
them. 

Tills  legislation  has  traveled  a  rocky  road. 
A  somewhat  similar  bill  to  grant  hospital 
privileges  on  the  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  disabilities  was  favored  by 
the  committee  In  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
but  came  out  too  late  for  final  enactment. 
It  was  taken  up  twice  by  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee during  the  last  session,  but  was  voted 
down  due  to  that  foolish  fear  that  it  might 
result  in  similar  requests  by  younger  vet- 
erans, most  of  whom  among  the  disabled 
have  medical  records  as  complete  a£  modern 
science  and  .specialized  warfare  can  make 
available.  But  now  the  committee  has  given 
unanimous  consent  to  a  somewhat  modified 
measure  the  enactment  of  which  will  be  a 
boon  to  these  most  elderly  of  our  war  vet- 
erans. Indeed,  they  are  grateful,  but  the 
bill  Is  not  yet  law. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VIRGIL  M.  CHAPMAN 

OF  KElfTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able, 
informative,  and  interesting  article 
written  by  former  Senator  A.  O.  Stanley, 
of  Kentucky,  now  the  distinguished 
Chairman.  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  entitled 
"Three  Thousand  Miles  and  Never  a 
Quarrel,"  which  appeared  in  the  June 
1950  issue  of  the  Rotarian.  a  magazine 
published  monthly  by  the  great  organi- 
zation. Rotary  International. 

Senator  Stanley,  after  12  years  of  bril- 
liant service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  his  constructive  administration  as 
war  Governor  during  World  War  I  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in 
all  of  the  glamorous  history  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  fellow  citizens  then  elected 
him  to  the  Senate.  In  this  body  he  was 
recognized  as  an  assiduous  student,  an 
erudite  scholar,  a  courageous  statesman, 
a  skillful  parliamentarian,  a  brilliant 
debater,  a  superb  master  of  English 
prose,  and  an  unsurpassed  orator. 

As  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. Senator  Stanley  has  striven  indus- 
triously, diligently,  and  constantly  in  the 
performance  of  the  important  duties  of 
his  official  position,  devoting  his  splendid 
talents  unstintingly  to  the  attainment  of 


the  laudable  and  devoutly  hoped  for  ob- 
jective of  peace,  friendship,  and  good 
ncighborliness  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

This  article  from  Senator  Stanley's  pen 
ought  to  be  read  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  also  by  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors north  of  the  border. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Three   PHOtrsAND  Mms  and  Nevth  a  Qua«- 
REL — The  CENTtntT  of  Peace  on  the  United 
States-Canadian      Border      Didn't      Just 
Happen;  Men  Made  It 
(By  A.  O.  Stanley.  Chairman,  United  States 
Section.  International  Joint  Commission) 
Battleships  poised  for  action  at  the  mouttx 
of  the  Colvmibla  River;  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor calling  lor  30,000  to  40.000  rifles  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains;    the  British  Premier 
declaring  in  Parliament  that  "England  knows 
her  rights  and  dares  to  maintain  them";  and 
a  United  States  presidential  campaign  won 
on  the  slogan  -54-40  or  fight"— that  was  the 
situation  which  preceded  settlement  of  one 
border   dispute   between   the   United   States 
and  Canada  about  100  years  ago.  \ 

The  Northwest  boundary  controverey 
finally  was  settled  by  a  compromise  treaty. 
But  the  Oregon  question  was  only  one  W 
many  border  disputes  which  strained  rela\ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  until  less  ttmn 
40  years  ago. 

Today  friendliness  and  harmony  between 
the  two  great  North  American  neighbors  are 
taken  for  granted.  It  Is  generally  assximed 
to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  slmUarlty 
of  language,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  two 
countries. 

History  disproves  that  assumption.  Until 
1912,  when  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion was  formed,  interminable  disputes  ac- 
companied every  effort  to  establish  the  ap- 
proximately 3.000  miles  of  boimdary  extend- 
ing from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
border  controversy  brought  the  two  countries 
to  the  verge  of  armed  conflict. 

The  background  of  hostiUty  and  distrust 
dates  back  to  the  period  when  the  American 
Colonies  broke  with  England.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  numerous  and  pow- 
erful minorities  resisted  any  resort  to  arms 
or  separation  from  the  mother  country.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  war  an  army  of  exiles,  es- 
timated at  more  than  100.000,  sailed  for  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  or  swept  across 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Niagara  River  to  people 
the  uninhabited  wilds  of  Ontario.  They  in- 
cluded many  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  great  landed  proprietors  of  New 
York  and  Peiuisylvania,  and  rich  merchants 
of  the  seaboard  cities. 

With  them  they  carried  bitter  memories 
of  8  years  of  savage  civil  warfare.  They 
passed  on  to  their  chUdren  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  stories  of  confiscation  and 
exile,  keeping  ahve  a  feeling  of  resentment 
and  hostUity  toward  the  United  SUtes. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  in  his  recent  work.  Tha 
United  States  as  a  Neighbor,  says:  "A  com- 
mon substratum  of  loyallsm  tmderlies  the 
English-speaking  population  of  Ontario  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  •  •  •  It  may 
perhaps  be  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  loy- 
alists have  been  the  most  influential  element 
in  the  history  of  these  provinces  •  •  • 
and  until  today  the  traditions  of  loyalism 
60  pervade  sections  of  eastern  Canada  that 
In  some  measure  they  determine  the  attlttxle 
of  the  country  to  the  United  States." 

For  a  century  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
pervaded  our  international  relations  and 
literally  hung  like  the  Sword  of  Damociea 
over  the  borderland. 
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It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  Rush-Ba-ot 
Convention  provided  for  disarmament  of  tho 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  boundary  between 
Maine,  New  Bru.uwlck.  a'.d  Quebec  set  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  In  1783  pave  rise. 
because  of  Ita  ambiguity,  to  a  dispute  50 
years  later  In  which  both  sides  were  jpre- 
pared  to  hold  parts  of  the  questioned  terri- 
tory by  force  of  arms.  The  boundary  finally 
was  determined,  after  lengthy  nesrotlatlon;?, 
by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  which  v.as 
dlsappointlns;  to  both  sides. 

And  as  late  as  1903  a  controversy  over  rhe 
Alaskan  boundary  provoked  discord.  In  that 
dispute  Mr.  Hay  Induced  the  Senate  to  con- 
sent 'o  a  treaty  providing  for  "six  Impartial 
Jurist:,  of  repute"  to  consider  Judicially  the 
questions  involved.  The  Dominion  of  C\n- 
rda  named  two  representatives  and  the  Heme 
Government  one — Lord  Alvertone.  chief  Jus- 
tice of  England.  Ellhu  Root  and  Senators 
Lodge  and  Turner  represented  the  United 
States.  A  4-to-2  decision  was  rendered.  Lord 
Alvertone  voting  with  the  Americans. 

A  strong  protest  arose  In  Canada.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  decision  was  neither  diplo- 
matic nor  Judicial;  that  the  British  were 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States — in  this  case  at  the  expense  of  Cana- 
dian national  Interest. 

Sir  Wihred  Laurler.  the  Canadian  states- 
man of  his  day  most  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  expressed  the  attitude  of  his  coun- 
f-ymen  at  the  time  when  he  told  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament-. 

"I  have  often  regretted— and  never  more 
than  on  the  present  occasion — that  we  are 
living  beside  a  great  neighbor  who  I  be'leve 
I  can  say  without  being  unfriendly  to  th^m 
are  very  grasping  In  their  national  actions. 
and  who  are  determined  on  every  occasion  to 
get  the  best  of  any  agreement  which  they 
make  " 

Following  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute. 
It  becime  more  and  more  obvious  that  not 
only  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both 
countries  but  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  might  depend  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree upon  the  maintenance  of  a  more  friend- 
ly feeling  between  the  two  countries  and  In 
securing.  If  hum^.nly  possible,  closer  and 
more  cordial  relations. 

Both  Governments  were  locking  for  a  more 
flexible  and  more  direct  m.eans  by  which  to 
settle  boundary  disputes.  That  delicate  and 
difQcult  ta.=;k  was  assigned  to  the  two  men 
who.  in  all  the  world,  probably  were  be.^t 
qualiacd  to  discharge  it — the  then  United 
States  Secretary  of  State.  EUhu  Root,  whom 
Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  was  the  wisest 
man  he  ever  knew;  and  James  Bryce.  British 
Anioassadcr  to  the  United  Stater,  and  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

From  thoir  efforts  came  the  Boundary 
Waters  Ti-eaty,  which  set  forth  as  its  objec- 
tive: "To  prevent  di&putes  regarding  the  use 
of  boundary  v/aters.  and  to  settle  all  ques- 
tions involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  in- 
terests of  either  nation  in  relation  to  the 
other  or  to  Xhe  inhabitants  of  the  other  along 
their  common  frontier,  and  to  make  provl- 
Blon  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
all  such  questions  " 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  International  Joint 
Commission  of  s!x  members  to  carry  out  that 
objective.  Three  members  are  appointed  by 
the  United  States  and  three  by  Canada. 

A  commission  without  precedent  in  tha 
history  of  international  relations,  this  unique 
body  is  clothed  with  many  of  the  attributes 
of  a  court  of  international  Justice.  It  has 
varied  and  plenary  powers — administrative, 
Investigative,  arbitral,  and  Judicial.  In  fact,' 
it  h-is  some  form  of  Jurisdiction  over  all 
•metters  of  difference  lnvo!vin!»  the  rights, 
obligations,  or  intcres's  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  either  in  rela- 
tion to  e.;ca  other  or  their  respective  in- 
habitant*." 

Few  o'lris.  national  or  International,  have 
ever  been  called  vpcn  to  exercise  ..urisdictioa 


over  a  wider  domain,  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants,  cr  more  vast  Interests.  And 
no  such  court  from  the  days  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  this  day  has  been  so  phenomen- 
ally successi'iil  as  the  modest  International 
Joint  Commission. 

At  its  start,  in  1912.  the  Commls,Mcn  had 
brought  before  it  many  boundary  questions 
of  long  standing,  and  on  February  23.  1915, 
Senator  Jones,  of  Washington  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate : 

"During  the  first  3  years  of  its  existence, 
it  adjusted  more  disputes  tlian  had  pre- 
viously been  settled  through  diplomatic 
channels  cr  by  arbitration  since  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution." 

In  later  years  the  two  statesmen  who  set 
up  plans  for  the  Commission  viewed  its 
results  with  satisfaction. 

Lord  Eryce  declared  that  "the  creating 
ot  the  International  Joint  Commission  was 
one  of  the  best  things  done  In  our  time 
lot  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  British 
Empire   and   the   United   States." 

And  In  1935  Mr.  Root  descrl'oed  the  Com- 
mission's work  as  "a  signal  illustration  of 
the  true  way  to  preserve  peace  by  disposing 
oi  controversies  at  the  beginning,  before  they 
have  ceased  to  be  personal  and  nations  have 
bfcom.e  excited  and  resentful   about   them." 

There  Is  a  general  Impression  that  the 
International  Joint  Commission  functions 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  Dominion 
or  Canada  and  then  acts  only  and  simply 
as  a  fact-finding  body,  the  validity  of  whose 
recommendations  and  conclusions  Is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  subsequent  ap- 
proval   of   the   two   Governments. 

That  Is  true  only  in  certain  phases  of  the 
Commission's  work  and  applies  only  to  one  c  f 
the  14  articles  prescribing  the  duties.  Juris- 
diction, and  procedure  of  the  body.  Besides 
investigative  powers,  its  duties  are  both  ju- 
dicial and  administrative. 

For  Instance,  under  its  judicial  functions, 
the  two  Governments  have  vested  in  the 
Commission  an  absolute  and  final  determi- 
nation as  to  the  propriety  of  raising  or  low- 
ering levels  of  boundary  waters  and  waters 
crossing  the  boundary.  Their  findings  in 
such  matters  as  construction  of  dams  for 
navigation  or  power  purposes,  the  opening  of 
irrigation  ditches  or  any  other  obstruction, 
or  diversion  cf  international  waters  aflecilng 
such  levels  or  flow  are  final  and  conclusive. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  has  mulil- 
plted  the  problems  arising  before  the  Com- 
mission over  2.000  miles  of  lake  and  river 
front  because  the  terms  of  the  1909  treaty 
confer  en  it  the  task  of  authorizing,  super- 
vising, and  apportioning  the  use  of  all 
boundary  waters  for  irrigation  and  power 
purposes. 

Yet.  despite  the  ever-Increasing  dem^.nds 
of  both  countries  for  the  use  of  baundary 
waters  and  the  necessarily  conflicting  claims 
of  the  nationals  of  each,  which  have  raised  a 
great  number  of  ciuestlons  of  great  delicacy 
and  vast  importance,  only  once  in  nearly  40 
years  of  operation  have  the  members  had 
occasion  to  deliver  a  divided  opinion.  A  dis- 
position to  come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion 
and  to  prevent  even  tlie  appearance  of  dis- 
cord among  the  Commissioners  has  had  the 
most  salutary  effect  ■  pon  both  Nations. 

Besides  lis  effect  on  the  member  ccun- 
trics.  it  is  infinitely  gratifying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  to  realize  that  this 
modest  but  efficient  body  has  merited  and 
received  the  commendation  of  discerning 
critics  throughout  the  world. 

The  late  Governor  Osborne  of  Mlchls-in, 
In  his  recent  work.  Conquest  of  a  Continent, 
gives  this  picture  of  world-wide  recognition 
pf  the  Commission's  value  through  the 
ye.'rs: 

•  ;he  example  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  their  successful  solution  cf 
embarrassing  and  at  times  irritating  inter- 
national problems  rar.y  wdl  be  comuaeuded 


to  other  nations.  At  the  Lausanne  Confer- 
ence in  1923.  Lord  Curzon  spoke  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  as  a  possible 
model  for  the  adjustment  lA  diflrorences  at 
the  Dardenelles.  In  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Cambridge  University  of  Toronto,  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  was  m:>de  the 
subject  of  an  address.  The  Prime  Minister 
cf  Canada.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  has  beea 
Instrumental  in  bringing  it  beioie  states- 
men of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge  In  1S33,  the  Canadian  Premier  built 
his  address  about  the  International  Joint 
Commi.^lon  and  the  Rush-Bagot  agretment 
as  Important  bridges  of  InLernutional  friend- 
ship and  under.standing,  and  monuments  of 
International  cooperation  and  good  will. 

"Aristide  Erland,  late  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  on  more  tlian  one  occa- 
sion expressed  the  desire  and  hope  that  a 
similar  commission  might  be  created  to  deal 
with  questions  along  the  frontier  between 
Fiance  and  Germany.  At  the  raeeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Paclflc  Rslations  in  Shang- 
hai one  of  the  deie(;ates  spoke  of  the  Com- 
mission as  an  example  of  what  might  be 
a'^compllshed  between  Japan  and  Soviet 
Russia  In  dealing  with  the  vexed  problem 
of  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and 
Manchukuo." 

The  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  are  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
indescribable  destructiveness  and  horror  of 
modern  warfare  necessitates  the  substitution 
of  some  other  method  of  adjusting  Inter- 
national difTerences.  One  of  the  greate.^t 
achievements  of  the  international  Joint 
commission  is  the  part  It  has  played  In 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together  two  pow- 
erful and  friendly  nations  alike  In  funda- 
mental institutions,  social  conditions,  and 
spiritual  aspirations. 

And  never  before  In  nearly  40  years  cf  serv- 
ice to  both  nations  has  the  commission  been 
called  upon  to  consider  matters  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  those  now  on  its  agenda. 

Among  applications  and  references  now 
before  the  commission  are: 

A  pollution  reference  covering  the  bound- 
ary waters  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  St.  Clair 
River.  Like  bt.  Clair,  the  Detroit  River, 
and  the  Niagara  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  elToris  for  correction  and  prevention 
of  pollution.  Measures  expected  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  commission  for  accom- 
plishment by  various  agencies  of  the  two 
governments  will  form  the  basis  for  legicla- 
tlvp  action  by  the  two  countries  and  will  lead 
to  many  milllcns  of  dollais"  worth  of  pollu- 
tion-abatement activity. 

The  Columbia  River  reference  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  water  re- 
Eourcfs  of  the  Columbia  River  Besln  to  de- 
termine if  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  navlf^r.tion.  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  power  development,  and 
other  purposes  is  feasible  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  two  rovernments.  The  reference  calls 
for  recommendations  by  the  commission  as 
to  the  divisions  of  costs  of  such  work  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  the  extent  of 
Indemnification  in  either  country  for  dam- 
ages which  may  result  from  the  works.  This 
Investigation  is  of  far-reiichlng  significance 
and  Will  eTect  development  costing  several 
billicns  or  dollars  extending  over  several  de- 
cades Into  the  futu -a. 

Similar  to  the  Columbia  River  reference 
are  those  of  Waterton-Belly  and  the  Souris- 
Red  River  references,  while  the  Pas^ama- 
quoddv  reference  calls  for  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation cf  the  cost  of  m-iking  a  complete 
f.urvcy  of  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy  Tidal 
Power  Development. 

Public-works  projects  now  or  recently  be- 
fore the  Commlr-iion.  including  those  men- 
tioned above  along  with  Slmilkamt  m  Dam, 
Libby  Dam,  pnd  the  proposed  Pii-sinia- 
quoddy  Project,  would  Involve  an  expendl- 
ttire  of  more  than  %2,00J.OO0.0OO. 
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There  is  a  reference  before  the  Commission 
calling  for  InvestlRation  of  air  pollution 
from  industries  and  vessels  along  the  inter- 
national section  In  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Windsor.  Ont.,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  remedial  mea.sures. 

These  and  similar  matters  now  before  the 
Commission  give  an  Indication  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  Its  work  today. 

The  Commission  Itself  derives  consider- 
able satisfaction  from  noting  th  growing 
faith  and  confidence  of  both  countries  in  its 
even-handed  Justice,  bearing  out  the  state- 
ment of  former  Canadian  Premier  Mackenzie 
King  that  in  this  "International  Court"  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  "established  a  set  of  general  prin- 
ciples, and  an  International  tribunal  en- 
trusted with  the  high  task  of  applying  these 
principles  to  B{)eclfic  questions  arising  from 
time  to  time  between  the  two  countries  with 
a  fair  assurance  that  the-  would  be  deter- 
mined with  something  of  the  finality  and 
certainty  which  the  domestic  courts  in  each 
country  achieve  in  their  sphere." 


Enlisting  Public  Opinion  in  the  Fight 
Against  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  If 
we  are  to  have  better  respect  for  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  more  efiBcient  law  en- 
forcement, it  is.  of  course,  necessary  that 
public  opinion  be  enlisted  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

The  special  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating interstate  crime  is,  of  course, 
aware  that  investigations  and  enactment 
of  legislation  is  not  going  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  large-scale  organized  crim- 
inal activity  unless  the  public  really 
wants  It  prevented. 

In  1934.  Joseph  B.  Keenan.  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Washington,  who  was  at 
that  time  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  a  note- 
worthy address  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Milwaukee.  The  ideas  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Keenan  and  the  remedies 
suggested  by  him  are  equally  applicable 
at  the  present  time.  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts,  I 
ask  unanimcus  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ENT.ISTING   Public  Cpinion   in  ths  ^cht 
Against  Crime 
(Joseph  B.  Keenan.  A.ssistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States) 
Crime  has  been  designated  by  one  writer 
as  the  great  sev.er  of  society.     Not  a  pleas- 
ant  subject,   certainly,   to   receive   emphasis 
ae  a  feature  topic  of  the  national  bar  pro- 
gram.    And.  yet,  because  of  its  very  stench 
and  misery  and  sordidness,   it  Is  a  subject 
which    must    receive    the    careful    study   of 
American  lawyers  and  American  laity. 

So  long  as  the  problems  of  crime  and  its 
repression    are    left    to    those    small    groups 


that  come  most  closely  In  touch  with  it — the 
social  workers,  policemen,  prosecutors. 
Judges,  and  prison  wardens — and  so  long  aa 
the  great  body  of  citizenry  remains  indif- 
fertnt,  hostile,  or  ignorant,  we  can  look  for 
little   Improvement. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  a«  to  the 
part  which  the  public  must  take  In  this 
cause.  There  have  been  some  who  have 
urged  that  the  primary  obligations  relating 
to  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  law 
enforcement  should  be  referred  back  and 
placed  squarely  upon  the  public.  This  would 
be  a  convenient  escape  for  those  officials 
charged  with  law  enforcement.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  shift  of  responsibility.  The 
law  enforcement  machine,  after  it  has  been 
selected,  assembled,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  enforcement  officials,  must  be  lu- 
bricated, operated,  and  kept  In  working  order 
by  them.  Occasionally  a  slight  repair  must 
be  made,  but  that  is  a  task  which  a  mechanic 
must  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  na- 
ture and  texture  of  the  'abric  which  such  a 
machine  produces  is  a  matter  of  primary 
public  concern.  Whether  the  machine  shop 
shall  be  scrapped  and  a  completely  modern 
one  Installed  is  again  a  problem  which  may 
be  referred  back  to  the  public.  But  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  two  groups 
are  distinct  and  should  be  kept  distinct. 

Some  weeks  ago  an  unarmed  English  bobby 
was  covering  his  regular  beat  when  he  had 
occasion  to  arrest  a  law  violator.  The  sus- 
pect resisted  arrest,  and  in  making  his  escape 
shot  the  policeman.  The  canmon  occur- 
rence of  a  routine  arrest  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed Into  an  Incident  of  national  and  even 
world-wide  importance.  The  wound  was 
superficial  it  is  true,  but  to  an  Englishman 
that  shot  represented  a  challenge  to  law  and 
order  which  could  not  pass  unheeded.  It 
was  as  though  40,000,000  shots  had  been  fired 
at  40.000,000  separate  Elngllshmen.  Aroused 
citizens  Joined  with  the  police  In  a  gigantic 
man  hunt  whose  only  counterpart  in  this 
country  was  the  search  70  years  ago  for  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  The  offender  was  surrounded 
and  killed  himself  rather  than  face  his  in- 
furiated pursuers. 

Here  In  the  United  States  another  drama 
was  being  enacted.  A  young  farm  boy  who 
had  served  5  years  in  a  reformatory  and 
3  years  in  a  State  penitentiary  set  out  on 
a  career  of  bank  robbing.  He  was  returned 
to  the  penitentiary.  On  October  12.  1933, 
in  colltision  with  friends  on  the  outside,  he 
made  his  way  to  freedom,  over  the  dead  body 
of  a  sheriff.  After  three  raids  on  police 
stations  and  a  bank  robbery,  the  farm  boy 
was  resp>onsible  for  the  death  of  another 
policeman.  When  trapjied  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  some  months  later  with  an 
arsenal  of  death-dealing  weapons,  he  was  re- 
turned— not  as  a  cowardly  killer,  not  as  a 
ruthless  criminal,  not  as  one  who  had  coldly 
stood  over  the  prone  body  of  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  and,  with  a  machine  gun. 
pumped  a  shower  of  lead  into  the  helpless 
officiaL  Rather,  he  was  greated  with  the 
smile  of  the  ,sheriff,  the  encircling  arm  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  morbid,  grinning, 
curious  stares  of  the  crowd. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  he  broke  away 
from  this  reception  committee  some  weeks 
later,  and  within  the  course  of  5  months 
took  a  revolting  toll  in  human  lives  and 
property.  One  of  the  men  who  fell  before 
the  guns  of  the  bandits  gang  was  Carter 
Baum  of  the  Department  of  Jiistice,  taken 
In  the  prime  of  life. 

When  a  person  gets  close  up  to  the  traget^y 
and  cruelty  involved  in  the  career  of  this 
criminal  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  com- 
prehend what  actually  happened  in  a  Wash- 
ington theater  before  the  killer  was  cap- 
tured. When  Dilllnger's  picture  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen  the  audience  broke  into  ap- 
plause. 

Applause,  mind  you.  for  a  coward  and 
killer — applause  for  a  man  who  had  snuffed 


out  the  lives  of  husbands  and  fathers  with- 
out the  blinking  of  an  eye — applause  for  ona 
of  tiic  most  loathsome  creatures  In  the  an- 
nals of  crime. 

And  at  Just  about  that  time  the  suspect 
who  had  the  temerity  to  defy  a  British 
bobby  was  taking  his  own  life  rather  than 
suffer  the  Inevitable  punishment  and  dis- 
grace resulting  from  his  act. 

In  further  contrast  to  the  activities  of 
British  subjects  in  supporting  their  police, 
we  find  certain  members  of  the  medical 
profession  treating  known  gangsters  for  seri- 
ous wounds  during  the  period  of  pursuit, 
and  performing  operations  with  a  view  of 
concealing  fugitives'   identity. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  striking 
contrast?  Perh-^ps  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  century-old  traditions,  the  pride  of  na- 
tionality, and  the  pride  of  race  which  so 
characterizes  the  British  people. 

But  we  simply  cannot  rest  back,  while  the 
years  roll  by,  with  the  hope  that  eventually 
a  tradition  will  develop — a  nationcd  pride 
emerge.  The  problem  calls  for  action  now. 
We  are  afflicted  with  an  Inertia,  which  haa 
been  the  best  weapon  of  the  criminal.  So 
long  as  he  can  expect  a  cheer  Instead  of  a 
Jeer,  applause  instead  of  denunciation,  he 
will  ply  his  trade  and  rely,  at  the  day  of 
reckoning,  for  support  from  a  worshipful 
public.  The  problem  of  molding  a  public 
opinion  which  will  demand  that  crime  be 
stamped  out  Is  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental problem  before  us. 

What  Is  the  state  of  American  public  opin- 
ion and  American  standards  today?  Can  we 
Judge  it  by  the  quality  of  the  offerings  of 
the  American  press,  stage,  screen,  and  radio — 
institutions  which  have  a  marked  influence 
on  public  opinion?  Certainly,  it  must  be 
recognized  the  moving-picture  companies, 
for  example,  are  in  a  business,  and  that  they 
will  do  everything  to  keep  that  business  on 
the  black  side  of  the  ledger.  If,  as  they  have 
Indirectly  asserted,  it  Is  true  that  to  produce 
pictures  which  appeal  to  people  of  culture 
and  refinement  would  run  their  business 
Into  red  Ink,  and  If  It  is  true  that  the  greatest 
returns  are  from  the  pictures  which  have  a 
primary  appeal  to  those  whose  tastes  are  on  a 
lower  level,  then  perhaps,  we  should  admit 
that  the  people  are  getting  what  they  ask 
for,  and  that  current  offerings  not  merely 
shape — but  actually  represent  American 
taste  and  American  public  opinion. 

11  that  be  true  (and.  of  course,  there  is  still 
room  for  debate  in  this  field  as  to  which  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg;  I  leave  that 
question  open)  then  American  public  opin- 
ion, on  the  Issue  of  law  enforcement,  must 
be  challenged,  modified,  and  finally  har- 
nessed for  constructive  results. 

Convenient  as  it  might  be  to  generalize 
concerning  public  opinion  and  crime.  It  Is 
nevertheless  dangerous  to  do  so.  The  atti- 
tude of  mind  varies  with  the  individual.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  Is  helpful  to  group 
attitudes  of  mind.  The  public  opinion  may 
then  be  better  analyzed  and  consequently 
better  understood,  and  if  it  be  destructive, 
rendered  constructive. 

The  first  group  Is  made  up  of  those  persons 
who  are  simply  indiiTerent  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. I  suppose  there  are  many  reasons 
for  Indifference.  It  seems  obvious,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  individual  who  has  been 
blessed  with  a  sheltered  existence  which  does 
not  bring  him  in  contact  with  crime  and  Its 
repression  would  quite  naturally  be  indiffer- 
ent to  crime  problems.  Himian  nature  Is 
such  that  interest  is  more  easily  captivated 
when  the  evil  strikes  close  home — or  at  least 
when  It  is  known  that  it  is  striking  close 
home.  If  every  property  owner  could  be 
made  to  see  that  crime  concerns  him  Just  as 
vitally  as  taxes,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  good  shar* 
of  his  taxes  are  going  toward  the  payment  at 
the  crime  bill,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
awaken  him  from  his  sleep  with  an  appeal 
to  his  citizenship. 
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I  feel  sure  that  the  Indifference  of  some 
people  Is  a  direct  result  of  that  first  re- 
action which  any  unsavory  subject  produces. 
Crime  Is  essentially  a  disagreeable  subject. 
There  are  so  many  more  pleasant  things  to 
which  one  may  devore  his  thoughts.  An- 
other reason  for  IndlfTerence  grows  out  of  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  a  childlike  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  crime.  It  is  oc- 
casionally evidenced  in  the  naive  assumption 
that,  when  the  excitement  of  a  r>?form  ad- 
ministration In  a  city  or  State  has  subsided, 
when  new  legislation  has  been  passed,  or 
when  the  local  police  chief  has  made  a  score 
nr  more  of  transfers  within  his  department, 
somehow  the  community  overnUht  becomes 
sale  for  the  law-abiding,  and  crime  Is  no 
longer  a  problem. 

There  is  a  second  group  of  the  public  whose 
attitude  Is  disconcerting.  I  rei'er  to  those 
persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another  glorify 
crime  and  the  criminals  who  commit  It — 
those  to  whom  a  greater  appeal  has  been 
made  by  the  dramatic  qualities  cf  crime  com- 
mission than  the  dramatic  qualities  of  crim.e 
repression.  Some  of  our  agencies  of  public 
Intelligence  are  partly  responsible,  for  the  at- 
titude. A  few  years  ago  the  president  of  one 
of  the  large  news  services  Issued  an  order  to 
all  writers  for  the  service  which  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  cowardly  silence  maintained  by  an 
arrested  crook  who  fears  underworld  ven- 
geance Is  neither  brave,  heroic,  nor  noble. 

"When  astute  criminal  lawyers  arrange  in- 
terviews with  real  or  faked  maudlin  mothers 
of  machine-gun  murderers.  In  order  to  arouse 
public  sympathy  for  outlaws,  the  story  Is  only 
half  told  unless  the  reader  Is  reminded  of 
the  brutal  facts  of  the  murder. 

"Moron  murderers  who  display  animal 
stolidity  cannot  truly  be  said  to  have  "per- 
fect control  over  their  nerves  of  iron." 

"If  the  gunman's  woman  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  girl  of  notoriously  loose  morals,  this 
exception  does  not  make  her  a  society  girl. 
If  brutal  companionship  and  the  Intimida- 
tion of  her  gunmen  friends  close  her  mouth 
to  the  authorities,  underworld  intimidation 
does  not  make  her  a  romantic  heroine,  faith- 
ful to  death. 

•There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  occult 
about  the  workings  of  the  underworld  to  an 
experienced  reporter.  Only  flctlon-wrlters 
put  a  glamour  of  mystery  about  the  sordld- 
ness.  avarice,  brutality,  and  cowardice  of  the 
underworld.  Fiction-writers  do  not  belong 
on  press  association  staffs. 

'Please  test  your  crime  stories  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  Etoes  the  story  cast  such  ro- 
mance and  glamour  about  the  criminal  that 
It  will  Influence  16-year-old  boys  and  girls  to 
follow  m  the  footsteps  of  the  gunman, 
gangster,  thug,  or  crook?" 

I  honestly  believe  that  one  flippant  remark 
by  a  comedian  on  a  radio  program  or  in  a 
dally  newspaper  column  can  do  more  to  shape 
the  public  attitude  on  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement than  all  the  learned  treatises  on 
civics  and  sociology.  It  is  a  tremendous 
power — and  It  should  be  directed  in  a  proper 
channel.  Too  often  it  has  been  used,  unin- 
tentionally and  thoughtlessly  I  am  sure,  to 
create  sympathy  for  the  underservlng,  to 
glorify  lawlessness,  and  to  ridicule  thoiie 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 

The  attitude  of  the  third  group,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  an  extremely  small  one,  may 
be  characterized  as  one  of  hostility  to  any 
use  of  coercion  by  the  Government  which 
tends  to  restrict  personal  freedom.  When, 
however.  It  Is  considered  that  most  of  our 
population  is  made  up  of  descendants  of  men 
and  women  who  resisted  Old  V^orld  con- 
trols—dissenters, in  other  words— it  Is  sur- 
prising that  we  are  as  amenable  to  law  as 
we  are. 

A  fourth  division  of  the  public  which  must 
be  reached  Includes  those  persons  who.  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  mauy-slded  problem  of 


crime,  are  prone  to  oSer  the  one  solution — 
the  one  sure  ciue.  the  one  panacea.  It  Is  a 
remarkably  interesting  fact  that  In  the  fields 
of  the  so-called  exact  sciences,  such  as  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  and  physics,  an  unin- 
formed layman  rarely  ventures  an  opinion, 
but  that  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences 
any  bootblack  will  speak  with  the  conviction 
which  only  years  of  study  and  training  would 
Justify.  Many  letters  come  daily  to  ihe  De- 
partment of  Justice,  each  containing  some 
cure  for  the  evil  And  many  authors  of 
these  letters  will  dispose  of  crime  causes 
with  a  single  word  foreign-born,  or  unem- 
ployment, or  insanity,  or  slums,  or  liquor, 
or  firearms.  Obviously,  belore  this  group 
can  be  enlisted  In  any  worth  while  pro- 
gram, there  must  be  an  Intensive  effort  made 
to  impress  upon  Its  members  that  no  one 
explanation  will  suffice,  and  that  no  one 
simple  remedy  will  prove  to  be  a  cure. 

There  is  a  filth  group  ol  the  public — the 
group  which  lends  cheer  to  those  persons 
v;ho  must  lead  In  any  movement  for  the 
prevention  or  repression  of  crime.  I  have 
faith  that  in  this  group  are  to  be  found  most 
of  our  citizenry.  It  Is  composed  of  those 
who  are  aroused  against  lawlessness,  who  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  help,  who  Insist  that 
they  be  given  a  part  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  They  have  come  to  law  enforcement 
officials  with  offers  of  assistance.  I  regret 
to  say  that  we  have  not  even  begun  to  utilize 
the  energies  of  this  group.  The  militant 
altitude  of  the  Individual  citizen  is  just  as 
essential  to  succe.ssful  law  enforcement  as  Is 
the  militant  attitude  of  the  officials  charged 
wl.h  such  enforcement. 

A  well  qualified  writer  who  has  recently 
made  a  study  of  British  ix)llce  methods 
makes  a  significant  observation  that  the 
greatest  ally  of  British  pollcemanshlp  Is  Brit- 
l.«=h  citizenship.  A  community  never  secures 
effective  law  enforcement  unless  it  not  only 
wants  It  but  demands  it.  As  we  come  to  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  this  association— a  year 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  emphasis  of 
criminal  law  and  Us  administration— it  Is  es- 
sential that  we  think  concerning  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment may  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds 
of  not  only  lawyers,  but  the  lay  citizen  with- 
out whofe  cooperation  we  cannot  function. 
It  would  be  nothing  short  of  tra^^ic  if.  with 
this  session,  the  American  Bar  As.sociation 
ceased  its  emphasis  vipon  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

As  the  first  step  In  the  formulation  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion  against  crime,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  great  agencies  which 
communicate  intelligence,  such  as  the  press, 
the  stage,  the  screen,  and  the  radio,  apply 
to  their  offerings  this  three-fold  test:  (it 
Does  this  offering  tend  to  glorify  crime  and 
make  heroes  cf  those  who  commit  It?  (2) 
Does  the  offering  hinder  law  enforcement, 
such  as  by  giving  to  a  fugitive  Information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  search  for  him?  (3) 
If  the  offering  Is  critical  of  law-enforcement 
officials.  Is  it  fair  and  balanced,  giving  credit 
where  credit  Ls  due  and  placing  blame  where 
blame  honestly  deserves  to  be  placed,  or  Is  it 
so  phrased  as  to  cause  persons  to  ridicule  law 
enforcement  generally? 

As  the  second  step  In  the  formulation  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  study  of  crime,  its 
cause  and  prevention.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country.  The  Insignificant  place 
allotted  In  the  curriculum  to  the  subject  of 
crime  is  far  out  of  proportion  either  to  the 
space  devoted  to  the  subject  In  news  organs 
or  to  the  vast  toll  In  life  and  property  rep- 
resented In  the  cost  bill  of  crime.  It  Is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assert  that  If  the  proportions 
were  reversed  the  result  would  be  strikingly 
beneficial. 

A  lack  of  Information  In  the  field  of  tl^e 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  is  one  of 
the  basic  reu^ous  fur  most  of  the  publics 


Indifference  and  the  misdirection  of  its  ener- 
gies. This  field  must  receive  In  educational 
institutions  the  share  of  expert  study  to 
which  it  is  entitled  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  a  public  opinion  which  can  be  classed 
as  enlightened. 

No  neat  trick  will  bring  about  the  enlight- 
enment of  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  each  Individual 
to  revive  a  few  of  those  old-fashioned  civic 
virtues  before  results  will  be  apparent. 

The  citizen  who  rlchteously  asserts  that  he 
does  not  want  a  corrupt  administration  In  his 
city  but  who.  nevertheless,  returns  to  ofDce. 
men  from  whom  nothing  better  can  be  ex- 
pected, must  be  reminded  that  the  power  to 
vote   has  never   been  taken  from   him. 

The  citizen  who  castigates  a  Jury  which 
acquits  a  notorious  criminal  but  who.  when 
summoned  for  Jury  service,  claims  an  exemp- 
tion, must  be  reminded  that  both  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  and  the  duty  to  serve  upon 
a   Jury    has   never   been   abolished. 

The  citizen  who  happens  upon  the  scene 
of  a  crime  but  who.  In  order  to  avoid  pub- 
licity and  the  bother  of  a  court  appearance, 
does  not  volunteer  information  but  makes  a 
hasty  departure,  must  be  reminded  that 
criminals  are  only  convicted  upon  Infor- 
m.ation  such  as  he  possesses,  and  that  such 
Information  must  be  produced  through  the 
medium  of  witnesses  at  a  criminal  trial. 

These  are  fundamental  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship, so  fundamental  that  to  enumerate 
them  Is  to  become  trite.  At  the  siime  time 
they  lire  obligations  which  if  not  assumed 
will  render  law  enforcement  Increasingly 
Ineffective. 

Every  civic  an  J  service  organization  in  this 
country  which  boa.sts  of  a  program  for 
human  bette'ment  will  do  well  to  make  the 
subject  of  crime  and  Its  control  a  topic  for 
major  emphasis.  Every  bar  association 
should  broaden  the  scope  of  Its  criminal  law 
or  procedure  section  so  as  to  permit  em- 
phasis upon  all  phases  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice.  Every  school  must 
assume  some  responsibility  for  acqu'xlntlng 
Its  students  with  the  complexity  and  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  problem.  Every  organ  of 
public  Information  must  consecrate  Its  offer- 
ing to  the  building  of  a  more  wholesome 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Every  citi- 
zen must  reexamine  the  so-called  civic  obli- 
gations, assume  them,  and.  casting  aside 
flippancy  and  Indifference,  resolve  to  make 
American  citizenship  the  ally  of  American 
law  enforcement. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  have  never 
failed  to  render  effective  service  demonstrat- 
ing their  sincere  patriotism  In  any  attempt 
to  overthrow  our  Government  in  time  of 
war.  The  hardy  pioneers  \  ho  courageously 
built  up  our  country  would  never  think  of 
affording  succor  or  relief,  sympathy  or  sup- 
port to  those  who  were  attacking  their  home- 
stead and  threatening  or  attempting  to  mas- 
sacre, members  of  their  families.  Even  so 
today  there  is  needed  the  same  support  of 
governmental  authority.  I  am  confident 
that  to  bring  this  about  we  need  only  a 
fuller  and  clearer  realization  of  the  problem 
to  enlist  the  needed  public  support. 


The  World-Wide  Communist  Conspiracy 
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I  delivered  recently  at  Amsricanism 
Night  exercises  conducted  by  the  Hud- 
son. Mas.s..  Lodge  of  Elks. 

I  aho  delivered  these  remarks  in  sub- 
stance in  a  speech  I  made  at  the  recent 
Kiiiyhts  of  Columbus  communion  break- 
fast at  Leominoter,  Mass. 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  highly  privileged 
to  Join  tonight  in  this  great  manifestation 
of  Am.erican  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
Nation  The  Elk?  of  Hudson  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  for  arranging  thib 
magnificent  meeting,  it  Is  but  another  lii- 
stap.ce  of  long  lalthful  service  rendered  to 
the  country  by  this  great  pro-American  or- 
ganization. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  nianifestatlons  here  and 
abroad  by  the  world-wide  Communist  con- 
spiracy. Day  by  day  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  powerful  forces  are  work- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  throughout  the  world 
Evidences  of  Communist  conspiracy  ure  wide- 
spread ancf  most  Impressive.  The  extent  to 
which  Communists  have  made  headway  in 
gaining  vital  objectives  is  truly  alarmini?. 
Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent or  apathetic  toward  this  growing 
menace  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  The  time  has  come  for  every  true 
citizen  to  rally  to  the  support  of  free  In- 
stitutions to  declare  undying  allegiance  to 
our  Constitution  and  to  move  actively,  vigor- 
ously, and  enerijetically  Ui  protect  and  de- 
fend the  nriiiciplcs  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  founded. 

The  question  of  communism  is  directly 
connected  with  enduring  peace  in  this  world. 
That  the  Krem'.in  i.s  in  a  very  strong  position 
territorially  and  militarily  no  one  can  deny. 
It  is  rich  in  resoiuces  and  manpower.  It 
has  embraced  widespread  territories.  This 
great  world  power  has  accomplished  thete  re- 
sults principally  in  three  ways:  1.  diplo- 
matic concessions;  2,  aggression;  and  3.  in- 
filtration. At  the  moment  the  latter  seems 
by  far  the  most  effective — and  Trojan  horses 
stand  In  many  countries  preparing  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  conquer  and  subju- 
gate in  the  name  of  the  great  totalitarian 
slave  state  which  is  world  communism. 

This  situation  Is  getting  worse,  not  better. 
Wide  areas  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  are  al- 
ready involved  and  others  are  slated  for  In- 
volvement. 

What  Is  our  Nation  doing  about  It?  Well, 
to  begin  with,  we  have  been  blocked  on  the 
diplomatic  front  so  fur  as  the  Soviets  and 
its  puppets  are  concerned.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  bargain  or  reach  agreement  with  na- 
tions which  refuse  to  sit  at  the  council  table 
In  a  spirit  of  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 
purpose.  That  is  why  not  only  our  own 
Nation  but  the  United  Nations  organization 
has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  understand- 
ings with  the  Soviets  concerning  a  wide  va- 
ilety  of  questions  such  as  universal  diS- 
•rmament.  international  control  of  atomic 
power,  territorial  arrangements  based  x)n 
democratic  principles,  liberation  of  sup- 
pressed peoples,  the  ending  of  world-wide 
Jiiopaganda  and  conspiracy  and  many  other 
questions  upon  which  enduring  world  peace 
must  essentially  rest.  So  we  have  not  been 
able,  acting  by  ourselves  alone  or  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  treat  successfully  with 
the  Soviets  In  usual  diplomatic  manner. 

This  has  made  It  necessary  for  us  In  the 
name  of  self-defense  and  security  to  try  to 
organize  the  democratic  world  to  check  the 
spread  of  communism  and  mcibillze  coopera- 
tive forces  which  will  be  ready  to  resist  ag- 
gression If  it  should  come.  The  ECA.  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  mlUtary-a&slstance 
program  are  parts  of  this  plan.  Unquestion- 
ably ECA  uas  been  effectual  to  a  marked 
degree  In  reviving  the  languishing  economies 
of  democr.itic-mlnded  European  nations,  al- 
leviating   privation    and    hunger,    providing 
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employment,  stabilizing  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  thus  neutralizing  the  spread 
of  Communist  Ide.as  and  Infiltration.  How- 
ever, there  are  still  many  spotty  places  In 
this  picture  and  the  situation  Is  not  satis- 
factory In  that  it  must  be  clear  that  this 
Nation  cannot  Indefinitely  maintain  and  sup- 
port so  many  nations  and^so  many  peoples 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  t::xpaycr 
and  by  the  dangerous  expedient  cf  overbur- 
d'jnlng  the  American  economic  system  much 
less  extend  this  type  cf  relief  and  assistance 
to  even  more  remote  pa:ts  of  the  world  that 
have  come  under  the  pall  if  imminent  Com- 
munist domination. 

Moreover,  the  military-assistance  program 
ako  contains  some  obvious  inconsistencies. 
We  are  told  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  it.  that  jet  planes,  guided 
missiles  and  scientifically  devised  modern 
wet'pons  have  out:modc<i  conventional  types 
of  military  equipment,  strategy  and  tactics, 
etc.  We  are  told  on  the  other  hind  that 
furnishing  certain  arms  and  equipment  to 
the  democratic  nations  will  be  helpful  in  the 
event  of  war.  Most  military  authorities  w.U 
agree  that  should  war  start  the  Soviets  could 
move  across  the  face  of  Europe  to  the  chan- 
nel ports  within  a  matter  of  20  or  30  days 
and  in  60  days  consolidate  strong  positions 
throi;ghout  all  of  Europe.  If  this  is  so, 
there  would  be  real  danger  that  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  we  delivered  might  be 
taken  by  the  Soviets  and  even  be  used  against 
us  and  cur  allies.  In  addition,  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  would  be  exceedingly  ditficu'.t. 
Consequently,  with  these  things  in  mind 
we  have  proceeded  to  build  up  the  strongeit 
peacet  nie  armed  force  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
we  have  a  mighty  and  well-ba.anced  war 
machine  which  embraces  on  land.  sea.  and  in 
the  air  the  most  powerful  und  awlul  of 
modern  weapons.  I  cannot  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  vast  organization.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  it  U  up-to-date,  well  coordi- 
nated, ably  led  and  ready  for  instantaneous 
action. 

I  hope  and  pray  we  will  never  have  to  use 
it  but.  if  war  is  to  be  avoided,  there  is  little 
tune  to  lose.  We  should  and  must  move  on 
a  b-oad  front  in  a  vigorous,  sincerely-moti- 
vated all-embracing  peace  offensive.  We 
must  try  to  mobilize  the  spiritual,  the  moral, 
the  civilized  instincts  of  our  own  people  and 
of  peoples  everywhere,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
uplift  or  bravado,  but  with  a  rtfal.  genuine 
determined  effort  through  affirmative, 
straightforward,  and  strong-worded  declara- 
tions of  policy,  urging  peace  and  offering 
peace  to  the  Soviets  and  the  whole  world, 
posing  the  questions  of  universal  disarma- 
ment, atomic  power  control,  and  all  the  other 
many  questions  that  will  have  to  be  met  and 
solved  to  clear  the  atmosphere  for  discussion 
and  settlem.ent  of  these  grave  Issues. 

In  tnis  quest  tc  prevent  war.  our  states- 
manship should  be  wise  and  patient  but  also 
and  Rbo\e  all  firm,  unyielding  and  uncom- 
promising on  matters  of  principle  Ijecause 
the  outcome  will  inevitably  affect  for  gcixi 
or  evil  not  only  our  democratic  ways  of  life 
but  the  very  existence  of  freedom  In  the 
world.  The  destiny  of  many  as  a  free  being 
under  Gcd  Is  at  stake. 

There  can  be  no  further  delay  in  meeting 
these  Issues.  Every  month,  every  day.  every 
hour  Is  strengthening  the  potential  enemy, 
enabling  him  to  consolidate  his  resources, 
to  Implement  new  weapons  of  horror  which 
he  has  secured  through  duplicity  and  treach- 
ery. If  we  wait  to  resolve  these  questions. 
the  time  will  come  when  we  may  rue  the 
day.  Acting  now  with  earnestness.  Sincer- 
ity and  courage  Involves  certain  risks  to  be 
sure  but  these  risks  are  far  less  than  those 
Involved  In  waiting  for  the  enemy  fully 
to  prepare  and  savagely  to  strike  out  of  a 
clear  fky  In  devilish  ways  end  with  Incred- 
ible means  and  with  such  force  and  effect 
that  our  own  great  Nation  In  one  fell  swoop 


might  well  fee  paralj-zed  and  disabled  from 
defending  itself  against  those  who  propose 
to  enslave  us. 

V.'e  can  permit  no  divisions  to  beset  us  at 
home  during  these  crucial  days.  A  thor- 
oughly united  people  we  must  have,  a  thor- 
oughly determined  people  we  must  have,  if 
we  would  avoid  espionage  and  saootage  at  a 
t.me  when  the  internal  security  of  the 
Nation  will  be  paramount.  And  clearly  we 
can  tolerate  no  subversion  either  outside  or 
Inside  the  framework  of  the  Government. 
If  there  are  Reds  in  the  Government  let  us 
fearlessly  expose  them  and  drive  them  cut 
and  let  us  do  that  Job  without  conducting 
witch  hunts  or  smearing  expeditions  against 
anyone.  Peace  will  net  come  i.ntil  we  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  willing 
and  able  to  insist  upon  justice  for  ourselves 
and  other  free  peoples. 


Tight  Cancer— He'p  Science  He'p  Yoo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American: 

Fight  Canck.i— Help  Science  Help  You 
By  Karry  H.  Schlacht 

Oh,  heavenly  Father,  help  us  to  respond 
to  this  appeal  in  a  manner  that  will  deserv* 
Thy  blessings. 

Conquer  cancer.  It  is  the  prayer  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  cauie  of  the  American 
Cancer  Soc'cty. 

It  is  our  great  problem.  It  is  otir  great 
cause. 

It  is  as  holy  as  the  Masters  command  to 
heal  the  siclt. 

What  a  stirring  challenge.  What  a  splen- 
did opoortunliy  for  service.  What  an  in- 
spiration to  enlist  in  the  war  against  this 
horrible  malady. 

Cancer  Is  the  crudest  killer.  It  Is  the  foe 
of  mankind.     It  is  the  common  foe. 

This  is  our  common  fight. 

Career  does  not  wait  for  the  convenience 
of  man.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  with  the 
comment  "It  cannot  happen  to  me." 

It  strikes  all  ages.  It  strikes  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

The  ACS  is  on  the  march  to  conquer  can- 
cer. Cancer  can  be  counted  out.  It  can  be 
done  throuj^h  the  ACS. 

ACS  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight.  It  is 
lifting  the  curtain  of  hope  to  millions.  It  Is 
encouraging  research  on  all  fronts.  It  is 
directing  a  finish  fight  against  this  enemy 
of  humanity. 

We  must  protect  ourselves.  We  must  pro- 
tect cur  loved  ones. 

Let  us  not  say  this  fight  Is  Impossible.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  it  is  being  dene  by  the 

ACS. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  with 
proper  financial  support  we  shall  yet  find 
something  like  sulfa  or  penicillin  that  will 
destroy  the  enemy  of  man. 

This  problem  is  no  more  impossible  than 
the  atomic  bomb.  This  enemy  is  more  de- 
structive than  any  foe  we  faced  on  any 
battlefield. 

Hear,  America,  the  plea  of  Elmer  H.  Bobst, 
leader  oi  the  Ajnerlcan  Cancer  Society  cru- 
sade: "Won't  you  Join  that  ever-growing 
list  of  Americans  who  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  work?  II  you  do,  I  am  sure 
God  will  bless  you." 


I  , 
I- 
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Every  minute  of  the  day  and  nlpht  millions 
cf  prayers  are  pcurlng  forth  from  agonized 
souls— far  re'.lef.  By  heeding  cries  of  suffer- 
ing. It  U  within  your  power  to  become  the 
true  servants  of  the  Lcrd. 

Let's  go — America!  Let  us  all  rally  to  the 
ACS  cause.     It  Is  our  cause.     It  Is  our  fight. 

Its  success  depends  on  us.  Its  success  Is 
as  good  as  we  make  It. 

Let  us  help  science  help  you. 

Let  us  give  to  conquer  cancer.  Let  us  win 
the  fight. 


loternatioBal  Refugee  Orsannation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NT*  ToaK 
IN  THt  SENATE  OF  THE  U^^TED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  ^legislative  day  of 
V,'ednesday.  March  29^.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
printed  ui  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioi»\L  Record  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Donald  Kingsley.  Director-General  of 
IRQ.  ThiS  speech  was  made  over  Sta- 
tion WSE"^'.  New  York,  on  May  21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foUows: 

"I  Spkak  roE  Peace" 

The  reftigee  Is  Just  as  exploeive — and  even 
mere  dangerous.  In  many  ways — than  the 
atomic  or  the  hydrogen  bomb.  As  long  as 
we  have  peace  the  bombs  are  reasonably 
safe.  But  peace  depends  In  part  upon  our 
ability  to  solve  the  refugee  problem,  and 
therefore  every  man,  womsn.  and  child  has 
an  Im.Tiedlate  and  vital  stake  In  It.  Yet, 
of  all  the  tremendous  issues  which  confront 
xu.  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems to  visualize,  to  understand  with  clarity, 
to  solve  with  assurance.      But  we  must  tn'- 

Americans  are  mo«t  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem in  t^rms  of  the  DP.  The  United  States 
already  has  accepted  as  immigrants  under 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  well  over  160,000 
DPS.  Many  of  you  have  them  as  neigh- 
bors. Some  few  have  turned  out  badly,  and 
3fou  read  lund  accounts  of  their  shortcom- 
ings In  the  letters  to  the  editors  column. 
But  most  of  them — almost  all  of  them,  in 
fact — have  become  gfx^d.  hard-working,  self- 
supporting,  and  productive  citizens. 

I.  too.  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  DPs, 
as  Director  General  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  The  DPs  are  the 
people  displaced  from  their  home  coimtrles 
either  during  the  war  or  In  its  Immediate 
aftermath.  Originally  they  included  all  the 
people  Hitler  brought  from  the  four  corners 
of  E^i-'ope  to  work  as  slave  labor  In  Germany. 
They  Included  the  Inmates  of  concentration 
camps.  They  included  the  antl-Communlst 
refugees  from  eastern  Europe  who  fled  t)efore 
the  advancUig  Red  armies  to  find  asylum 
In  the  we^t.  There  were  8,000,000  of  them 
when  the  war  ended 

With  the  help  of  UNHRA  and  the  Allied 
armies,  moat  of  them  returned  to  the  homes 
they  came  from.  But  by  the  summer  of 
1947  more  than  a  million  remained,  mostly 
In  Germany  and  Austria,  Most  of  these 
csone  from  eastern  Europe,  from  countries 
taken  over  by  the  Communists,  and  they  re- 
fused to  return.  Most  of  them  had  suf- 
fered imder  nazism,  hated  all  that  Hitler 
stood  for.  and  prayed  for  a  chance  to  emi- 
grate to  aome  free,  democratic  country  in 
the  w«8t. 

The  only  practical  solution  for  most  of 
these   people   was  to  transfer   them   to  new 


homes  in  countries  wllllne  to  accept  them. 
That  is  the  job  IRO  w.is  established  to  do. 

It  has  been,  and  still  Is,  a  tremendous  task. 
IRO  Is  supported  by  only  18  of  the  59  mem- 
bers  of    the   United   Nations.    Neither    the 
Soviet  Union   nor  any  of   its  satellites  has 
ever  taken  part  In  the  work  of  IRO  or  con- 
tributed  to   It.     They  have  constantly   op- 
posed it.    Yet  In  spite  of  this  small  member- 
ship. IRO  Is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  United 
Nations    agencies — almost    three    times    as 
large  as  the  United  Nations  Iteslf  and  all  of 
the  other  specialized  agencies  combined.    To 
accomplish  our  task,  we  have  maintained  as 
many     as     a     thousand     camps     scattered 
throughout  western  Europe  and  the  Middle 
and  Far  East.    That  number  Is  now  reduced 
to  about  300.    We  have  organized  and  main- 
tained the  largest  civilian  shipping  fleet  ever 
operated  in  peacetime.    We  have  transport- 
ed    oversea-s     more     than     700.000     people. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  housed  and  fed  them, 
looked    after    their    health,    educated    their 
children,   taught   them   new   languages   and 
trades. 

Now  we  have  about  300,000  left  In  our 
camps,  and  many  more  outside  who  look  to 
us  for  help  In  finding  new  homes,  or  for  le- 
gal and  political  protection  In  a  world  where 
refugees  often  find  the  cards  stacked 
against  them. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  for  these  people 
within  the  next  12  months,  because  IRO  will 
go  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  March 
1951.  Above  all.  we  must  find  homes  in 
democratic  countries  for  all  we  possibly 
can— for  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  re- 
turn to  their  homes  In  the  east  and  have 
fear  for  the  future  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
They— the  last  of  the  DPs — deserve  first 
priority.  It  was  t.iey  who  suffered  first, 
longest,  and  most  severely  under  the  lash 
of  totalitarian  Inhumanity.  They  should 
have  priority,  also,  because  they  are  the 
most  bitterly  resented  minority  In  Germany, 
and  If  left  there  will  constitute  a  fuse  which 
might  well  explode  the  most  dangerous  bomb 
In  the  world — the  refugee  bomb. 

The  refugee  bomb  Is  not  a  technical  In- 
vention that  you  can  store  away  In  a  vault 
and  use  or  not  use  at  will.  But  It  Is  Jiist 
as  real.  Just  as  explosive,  and  far  less  con- 
trollable. Moreover,  It  might  well  be  capa- 
ble. If  It  once  gets  out  of  hand,  of  setting 
off  all  the  others.  It  Is  this  problem— the 
refugee  bomb  and  how  to  control  It — which 
Is  so  vitally  Important  and.  at  the  same  time, 
so  difficult  to  visualize. 

In  addition  to  the  DP's  cared  for  by  IRO. 
there  are  now  approximately  12.000.000  refu- 
gees In  Germany  alone.  About  eight  and  a 
half  million  of  these  are  in  western  Ger- 
many— more  than  14  percent  of  the  normal 
population  of  the  American,  British,  and 
French  zones.  More  are  swarming  across  the 
border  Into  the  western  zones  every  day,  add- 
ing to  problems  of  housing,  feeding,  and 
employment  that  are  already  staggering. 
Most  of  these  people  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  in  eastern  Europe  and  forcibly 
expelled  to  Germany,  with  nothing  more 
than  the  good.s  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs.  In  the  western  zones,  they  live,  for 
the  most  part,  in  camps  maintained  by  the 
Government,  In  conditions  of  indescribable 
squalor.  Some  of  them  are  outright  Nazis  or 
Nazi  sympathizers,  who  gave  Hitler  all  the 
help  they  could.  They  deserve  to  stiller. 
Some  fu-e  tx)th  anti-Nazi  and  anti-Commu- 
nist. Some  few,  undoubtedly,  are  spies  and 
agitators.  Some,  like  the  children,  are  just 
plain  nonpolitical.  But  all  of  them  are 
resented  by  the  Germans — not  as  bitterly 
aa  the  DP's,  who  are  living  reminders  of 
Gernuin  aUuclties.  but  simply  as  unwanted 
strangers  feeding  ttnd  living  on  German  soil. 
And  all  of  them  are  a  constant  threat  to 
the  peace  of  western  Europe,  and  therefore 
of  the  world,  for  they  are  a  steady  dram 
on  the  economy  and  a  focal  point  uX  un- 
rest. 


Similar  explosive  concentrations  of  refi- 
gees  have  been  built  up  since  the  war  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  There  still  ere 
some  375.000  ia  Greece,  900,000  in  Palestine, 
13,000,000  or  14.000,000  In  India,  more  thm 
half  a  million  in  Burma,  not  to  mention  t  tie 
uncounted  millions  in  China.  The  total  Is 
somewhere  between  30,000.000  and  60.000,0  :0, 
The  refugees  sure  not  only  a  human  and  an 
economic  problem.  They  have  become  a 
political  weapon  as  well — a  formidable  and 
expanding  time  bomb.  It  is  a  weapon  which 
cannot  be  used  by  democratic  countries,  liut 
which  must  be  understood,  recognized  for 
what  It  Is,  and  neutralized. 

Even  the  wealthy  west  cannot  care  for  all 
these  millions  and  give  them  services  i  nd 
transport  on  the  scale  we  provide  for  ;he 
DPs  through  IRO.  But  we  must  first  jull 
the  fuse  of  the  bomb,  by  completing  Che 
work  In  which  IRO  Is  still  engaged.  In 
this,  Americans  can  help  directly  by  pro-  Id- 
Ing  sponsorships  for  DP's  through  the  Unted 
States  Displaced  Persons  Commission. 

This,  I  repeat,  must  be  our  first  priority. 
I  dread  to  think  of  what  will  happen  In  Ger- 
many if  any  large  numbers  of  the  dispUced 
are  left  there  when  the  IRO  goes  out  of 
existence  early  next  spring.  Already,  Cier- 
man  newspapers  are  beating  the  drums 
against  them — against  these  people  who  suf- 
fered for  so  long  at  their  hands.  Aire  idy, 
discrimination  against  I>P's  on  the  par.  of 
Ijcal  courts  and  minor  German  officials  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  Those  who  are 
left  behind  next  year  wtU  find  life  hard  In- 
deed, and  the  more  there  are  of  them,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  a  fearsome  new  out- 
burst of  hate  and  vengeance.  The  firei  of 
arrogance,  of  pride,  of  hatred,  and  Intcler- 
ance,  which  were  fanned  for  so  long  by  the 
Nazis  In  the  hearts  of  a  whole  generation, 
are  not  dead.  And  try  as  they  might,  ^Mth 
the  best  of  good  will  responsible  German 
leaders  cannot  damp  them  completely.  In 
the  name  of  peace,  as  well  as  In  the  nam?  of 
humanity,  we  must  find  new  homes  In  lew 
lands  for  as  many  as  we  possibly  can  In  the 
time  remaining.  In  this,  with  your  help  we 
can  succeed. 

But  even  then,  otir  task  will  not  be  fin- 
ished. 

Then  through  continued  international  ac- 
tion, we  must  find  effective  means  by  which 
all  the  rights  of  man.  including  poll*  leal 
asylum,  the  right  of  movement  and  the  right 
of  work,  can  be  assured  to  legitimate  rsfu- 
gees.  We  must  develop  effective  means  of 
preventing  the  exploitation  of  refugees  by 
nations  callous  enough  to  use  them  as  pclltl- 
cal  pawns  and  weapons  of  cold  warfare.  And 
we  must  organize  machinery  to  facllltatt  the 
international  movement  of  workers,  whether 
manual  laborers,  skilled  craftsmen,  or  spe- 
cialists, so  as  to  avoid  the  colossal  was  e  of 
skills  as  well  as  the  threat  to  peace  which 
results  from  great  concentrations  of  stagnant 
manpower. 

All  this  can  t>e  done,  either  by  the  whole 
world  in  cooperation  or  by  the  west  a:one. 
And  we  must  do  It,  for  our  own  sakes  an  1  for 
the  sake  of  peace. 


Gvil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI^•ES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  vhese 
times  there  appears  to  be  much  con- 
fusion and  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  forces  which  have  ope.'ated 
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to  prevent  any  real  action  on  civil-rights 
legislation  in  this  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  In  the  public  prims, 
Democrats  blame  Republicans  and  Re- 
publicans blame  Democrats  for  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act.  Because  of  this, 
I  believe  that  a  brief  summary  of  civil- 
rights  legislative  history,  at  this  time, 
may  clear  the  air  and  place  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs. 

I  believe  that  all  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  basis  of  all  civil  rights.  It 
was  this  amendment,  made  possible  sole- 
ly by  the  Republican  Party — the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — which  overthrew 
human  slavery  in  this  country  of  ours. 
The  Democratic  Party — the  parly  of 
President  Truman  —  opposed  this 
amendment  to  the  last  man.  Yet  if  the 
Democratic  Party  had  accepted  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  the  acceptance 
would  have^ended.  for  all  time,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  status  of  free  men. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  had  accepted 
the  thirteenth  amendment,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments.  The 
thirteenth  amendment  overthrew  the 
institution  of  human  slavery;  the  four- 
teenth amendment  made  our  colored  cit- 
izens actually  cit'izens  of  the  Republic: 
and  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guaranteed  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  vote,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
But  the  Democratic  Party — the  party  of 
President  Truman — accepted  none  of 
these  amendments;  indeed,  fought  them 
with  utmost  bitterness. 

All  fundamental  ri;;hts  now  enjoyed 
by  our  colored  people  were  given  them 
by  the  Republican  Party,  whether  the 
right  to  education,  the  right  to  work,  to 
individual  human  dignity,  or  to  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot.  Because  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  under  a  Democratic 
one-party  system,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  continued  to  be  nulli- 
fied by  legislative  subterfuge  and  evasion, 
we  now  have  with  us.  even  today,  the 
need  for  further  action  to  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  already  explicit  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  fii-st  civil-rights  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  was  the  work  of  Lyman  Trum- 
bull. Republican  Senator  from  Illinois. 
and  one  of  the  great  lawmakers  of  that 
period.  He  introduced  the  bill  in  1866. 
It  provided  that — 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  civil 
rights  or  immunities  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  any  State  or  Territory. 

As  the  debate  on  this  measure  pro- 
ceeded. Senator  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  now  a  Democrat  where  a  few- 
years  earlier  he  had  been  a  Whig, 
urged  that  the  word  '•inhabitant"  be 
changed  to  "citizen."  Thereupon  fol- 
lowed the  first  consideration  of  stiffrage 
for  the  newly  freed  Negroes.  The  word 
was  changed,  as  Senator  Johnson  had 
urged. 

The  civil-rights  bill  was  passed,  and 
promptly  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Whereupon  the  Repubhcan  Congress 
voted  to  override  the  veto  by  a  heavy 


majority.  But  the  civil-rights  Legisla- 
tion proved  impotent  against  opposition 
in  Democratic  Southern  States.  There- 
after Thaddeus  Stevens,  parliamentary 
wizard,  speaking  for  the  Republican 
Party,  put  the  civil-rights  measure  into 
the  form  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

As  with  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
which  made  our  colored  people  actual 
citizens,  the  fifteenth  amendment  was 
urged  upon  the  country  by  Republican 
President  Uiy^ses  S.  Grant,  wlio  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  great  Civil  Wf'.r  gen- 
eral. The  fifteenth  amendmen:.  as  I 
have  said,  guaranteed  suffrage  to  all, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  So  it  was,  that  Re- 
publicans gave  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  that  measure  of  civil  rights 
they  now  have,  and  thus  made  po-ssible 
the  great  strides  the  Negro  race  ha^  made 
In  the  United  States  over  the  past  three 
generations. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Derr.ocratic 
Party — the  party  of  President  Truman — 
fought  the  civil-rights  legislation  and 
fought  the  civil-rights  amendments  to 
the  Coniititution.  The  Repubhcan  Party, 
led  by  such  political  giants  as  Lincoln, 
Grant.  Trumbull.  Fessenden.  Stevens, 
and  Sumner,  led  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
and  won. 

That  civil  rights  have  been  stul'ified  in 
more  recent  years  can  be  laid  to  nothing 
but  the  refusal  of  Democrats  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  light  of  this  great  Republican 
tradition  of  equal  rights  for  ail  men 
under  the  Constitution,  can  there  be 
any  real  question  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  inaction  by  the  present  Fair  Deal 
Democrat  majority  in  Congress  en  the 
civil-rights  bills? 


Address  by  Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of 
South  Carolina,  at  Annual  Meeting  of 
Surgeons  of  the  Southern  Railway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIrlS 
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HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  EOTTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  night  to  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sur.gcons  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  the  Statler  Ho- 
tel. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  among 
a  group  of  doctors.  Associations  with  medi- 
cal men  bring  back  many  fond  memories. 
I  think  It  was  my  boyhood  admiration  for 
both  my  father  and  my  grandfather,  who 
were  doctors,  that  led  me  to  study  and  gradu- 
ate in  pre-medicine  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton Just  prior   to   the  First  World   War,     A 


tour  of  duty  In  the  Navy  postponed  my  entry 
into  medical  school,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
back,  It  didn't  see^  practical  to  continue 
or  even  begin  over  ^s  the  case  may  have  been. 
Otherwise,  I  mlgUt  well  have  found  myself 
seated  among  you  tonight  listening  to  some 
other  Senator. 

Professional  men  such  as  you  seldom  at- 
tend convention  meetings  and  lectures  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  outsider  talk  to 
j-ou  about  the  problems  with  which  you  are 
most  familiar.  You  are  afforded  other  op- 
portunities to  discuss  your  everyday  experi- 
ences with  learned  men  of  science.  I,  there- 
fore, would  not  presume  for  1  minute  to  In- 
fringe on  your  hospitality  in  such  a  manner. 
We  do  have,  however,  a  number  of  com- 
mon uiicrests  over  which  we  may  meet  satis- 
factorily and  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  vitally 
concerned  with  the  state  of  our  Union  and 
the  condition  of  our  economy  generally. 
Durhig  the  early  days  of  each  new  sebslon 
of  Congress  it  is  customary  for  the  President 
to  address  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  In 
this  address  we  are  advised  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  both  domestically 
and  Internationally.  This  Is  simply  a  report 
to  the  Nation  with  certain  recommendations 
upon  which  the  Congress  is  urged  to  act. 
This  leads  me  to  the  first  of  two  conditions  I 
intend  to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

The  most  prominent  universal  Interest 
among  our  people  at  this  time  with  relation 
to  our  domestic  affairs  Is  the  state  of  the 
budget.  There  Is  mounting^  Interest  and 
concern  over  the  high  cost  of  Government 
as  compared  to  the  Incoming  revenue. 

It  is  easy  and  popular  to  attack  expendi- 
tures. It  Is  not  quite  so  easy  to  meet  the 
day-to-day  demands  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury with  a  workable  alternate  plan. 

The  Congress  is  being  constantly  assailed 
and  pressured  to  cut  expenses  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  initiate  new  and  greater  spend- 
ing programs  on  the  other.  This  latter,  I 
find,  is  not  particularly  hard  to  resist. 
However,  a  quick  glance  over  the  spending 
program  to  which  this  Government  is  com- 
mitted will  Immediately  reveal  the  dltQculty 
we  face  In  cutting  the  major  appropriations. 
Those  who  suggest  cutting  expenditures 
can  readily  name  one  or  more  appropriations 
which  couid  be  cut.  These  recommenda- 
tions, when  analyzed  and  boiled  dov.n. 
amount  to  nothing  more  than — "He  can  get 
along  on  less  money,  but  I  will  need  more." 
In  order  that  you  may  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  problem.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  brief  rcsum.e  of  proposed  budget  expendi- 
tures for  next  year. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1951  the  cost  of  past 
wars  and  of  preserving  national  security  will 
account  for  71  percent  of  the  Federal  expend- 
itures. In  that  one  statement,  gentlemen, 
you  find  yourselves  face  to  face  with  a  cold 
reality  when  you  realize  thai  71  cents  out 
of  every  tax  dollar  is  used  to  pay  for  paist 
wars  and  as  ini-urance  against  future  w-ars. 
How  much,  I  ask.  can  we  afford  to  trifle  with 
our  national  security? 

To  go  a  step  farther,  this  71  percent,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  amounts  to  $13,300,000,000 
for  national  defense.  $6,100,000,000  for  vet- 
erans, $4,700,COO,OOG  for  international  af- 
fairs, and  $5,600,000,000  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

The  direct  budget  costs  of  World  War  II 
amounted  to  nearly  $350,000,000,000.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  this  amount  was 
financed  by  borrowing.  Interest  on  the 
debt,  therefore.  In  accordance  with  the  fig- 
ure I  just  gave  you.  has  become  a  heavy  fixed 
charge  in  the  budget  each  year. 

The  $8,100,000,000  for  veterans  will  pro- 
vide services  and  benefits  for  19,000,000  ex- 
servicemen.  Including  medical  care,  pensions, 
and  readjtistment  benefits  under  the  Gl  bill. 
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Aft*r  rutting  the«e  four  lar^e  s'-.  ?9  from 
the  budg«  pt^.  there  la  a  little  mc"?  than  a 
quarter  wedge  remaSnlnj?.  To  be  more  ex- 
act. 29  percent,  or  about  »12. 500.000.000.  re- 
main tor  all  other  expenditures  o^  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

CoiT;pire.  If  you  will,  the  lar^e  amount  of 
money  expended  aiinually  on  national  de- 
fense and  International  security  with  that 
ren-.alntng  portion  which  may  be  applied  to 
our  Nations  domestic  welfare.  This  29  per- 
cent must  be  distributed  over  programs  in- 
cluding the  development  and  conservation 
of  national  resources,  promotion  of  health, 
housing,  education,  and  economic  security, 
•Mtotance  to  transportation  and  the  flow  of 
tnuto  and  commerce,  and  many  other  gov- 
ernmenta.  services.  Out  of  this  29  percent 
the  larze«t  item  Is  for  atomic  energy  and 
KtockpUlng  of  strategic  materials  which,  of 
course,  is  a  direct  war  expenditure. 

The  small  slice  of  the  pie — the  29  percent^ 
must  be  spread  over  many  general  programs. 

1.    SOCIAL    WILFAaX.    HEALTH.    AND    SECtTXriT 

More  than  half  of  all  expenditures  under 
this  heading  in  1951  will  be  grants  to  States 
to  help  them  provide  public  assistance  to  the 
aged,  to  the  blind  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. A%  the  present  time  more  than  4.0C0.- 
000  persons  are  receiving  this  publ:c  assist- 
ance compared  with  2.700.0C0  drawing  bene- 
fits from  the  oid-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance trust  fund.  This  fund  presently  totals 
about  |12.0OO,0OO.0C0.  most  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  beneficiaries.  The  1951  benefiu 
under  the  present  law  will  total  about 
$800,000,000.      • 

The  Public  Health  Service,  another  recip- 
ient under  this  general  program,  gives  both 
financial  and  technical  help  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  many  health  activi- 
ties. Prom  your  own  experience,  you  knew 
that  these  Include  such  services  as  control 
<rf  communicable  diseases,  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  mental  health.  It  also  sponsors 
research  pro-ams  Into  the  causes  and  cures 
of  such  diseases  as  cancer,  arthritis,  and 
tuberculosis. 

Prom  this  same  budget  of  approximately 
t2.700.000.000  miost  come  expenditures  for 
crime  control  and  correction.  This  Includes 
the  costs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Secret  Serv.ce.  narcotics  control, 
the  work  of  the  United  States  district  attor- 
neys and  marshals,  and  Federal  prisons. 

«    HOCSn«C   AND   coMMtTwrrr   dfvklopment 

In  the  field  of  housing,  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assists  In  furnishing  credit  to  home 
builders,  home  buyers,  mortgage  lenders,  and 
local  communities. 

Gentlemen.  I  urge  you  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  the  word  "assists"  advisedly. 
While  the  Federal  Government  does  make 
some  ftw  direct  loans.  Its  principal  role  Is 
insuring  or  guaranteeing  private  loans  and 
purchasing  mortgages  from  private  holders. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  Gov- 
srnment's  role  In  housing,  I  ask  you  to  check 
the  true  figures  on  financing  methods  for 
last  year.  Of  the  record  number  of  homes 
constructed  In  this  country  In  1949.  more 
than  51  percent  of  all  new  private  housing 
construction  was  financed  with  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Houslr^g  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  will 
have  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
oi  $134,000,000  in  1951.  By  the  end  of  1951 
all  of  the  more  than  1.000.000  kjans  made  to 
home  owners  during  the  depression  will  havs 
been  repaid  or  sold. 

a.  AcaicTT-TtnuE 

You  have  heard  much  of  price  supports. 
Of  course.  I  opposed  price  supports  on  perish- 
able goods.  The  Government  has  lost  con- 
siderable money  on  this  part  of  the  program, 
and  It  Is  to  be  liquidated.  In  the  meantime, 
the  price  supports  on  the  main  agricultural 
prodticts — cotton,  wheat,  tutacco,  and  pea- 


nuts— have  shown  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  loans  have  practically  all  been 
repaid.  In  cotton  alone  the  Government 
made  $75,000,000  last  year.  There  have  al.so 
been  substantial  proSts  on  other  Government 
loans  on  major  commodities. 

4.    TRANSPOKTATION   AND  COMMUNICATION 

To  help  aisure  adequate  transportation 
and  communication  Industries,  the  Federal 
Government  furnishes  many  facilities  and 
services.  It  regulates  economic  and  safety 
aspects  of  these  Industries,  and.  In  some 
cases,  a&sists  in  their  development  tlirough 
direct  or  Indirect  subsidies.  A  system  of 
grants-in-aid  to  States  assures  our  country 
of  a  basic  system  of  national  highways. 

Our  Coast  Guard  operates  lighthouses  and 
other  navigdtloi.  aids.  It  mainuins  search 
and  rescue  facilities.  It  engages  in  law  en- 
forcement related  to  maritime  activities. 

Since  1939  airline  traffic  has  Increased  by 
over  800  percent,  and  private  flying  has  In- 
creased In  similar  degree.  This  growth  has 
required  a  corresponding  expansion  In  the 
program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

Our  national  security  demands  that  our 
merchant  mar-ine  be  maintained  at  cost  on 
an  equal  basis  with  lower  foreign  costs. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars will  be  U':ed  for  shipbuilding  and  shlp- 
cperatlng  subsidies  In  ord.er  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  estimated  for  na- 
tional safety. 

At  present  postal  rates.  It  Is  estimated 
th.1t  postal  operations  will  suffer  a  deficit 
of  $555,000,000  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
Is  because  of  an  enormous  loss  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  carrying  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-clafs  mall.  The  taxpayer  Is  really 
subsidizing  the  distribution  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  magazines,  catalogs,  and  circu- 
lar mail.  On  second-class  mall  and  on  cir- 
cular mall  which  goes  at  the  minimum  ra*e 
of  1  cent  there  has  been  no  increase  >f^ rates 
for  over  half  a  century.  On  the  oUier  hand. 
the  railroads  and  other  carriers/have  been 
faced  with  changing  colt*U4on^  They  have 
had  to  raise  the  saarles  of  their  employees 
and  generally  Increase  their  overhead.  Also, 
the  costs  of  equipment  and  maintenance, 
plus  the  cosu  of  handling  the  mall,  have 
Increased  manyfold.  The  railroads,  o'  course, 
are  not  making  any  money  Jn  these  opera- 
tions, even  though  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
the  subsidies  to  carry  this  class  of  mall.  This 
L*!  likewise  equally  true  of  the  airlines  where 
the  operating  costs  of  many  of  the  lines  to 
carry  passengers  and  freight  to  all  corners 
of  the  world  are  subsidized. 

Now  you  have  had  in  a  general  way  a 
brief  look  at  the  many  services  and  benefits 
demanded  of  our  Government.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  these  various  programs  In  mind  as 
we  turn  now.  for  Just  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
second  part  of  my  discussion. 

It  Is  a  popular  pastime  among  certain 
static-minded  Individuals  and  groups  to  In- 
discriminately label  every  forward  move  by 
the  Government  as  socialistic. 

In  a  recent  radio  Interview.  Vice  President 
Barkley  recalled  that  he  was  labeled  a  Social- 
ist back  In  1912  for  advocating  Federal  aid 
to  road  building.  As  you  well  know,  such 
a  program  has  t)een  the  law  of  the  land 
since  the  Wilson  administration.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any  advocates  of 
States'  rlght.s  refusing  Federal  grants  for 
road-bulldlng  programs. 

I  told  you  In  the  beginning  that  I  did  not 
Intend  to  discuss  with  you  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional problems  of  your  dally  lives.  How- 
ever, there  la  one  Item  In  which  you  are 
vitally  Interested  and  which  wotild.  If  It  cam* 
to  pass,  have  a  direct  Influence  on  you  pro- 
fessionally. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fear 
aid  apprehension  over  any  proposed  pro- 
gram oX  so-called  sucioilzed  medicine. 


Let  me  state  to  you  categorically,  here 
and  now.  that  I  shall  fight  with  every  weapon 
at  my  command  any  effort  to  establish  so- 
cialized medicine  or  socialized  anything 
else — Including  PEPC. 

We  have  the  same  objectives,  you  and  I. 
We  work  and  strive  to  promote  ths  health 
of  the  people  of  America.  We  can  best  pro- 
mote the  health  of  our  people  by  preserving 
and  building  and  strengthening  tl^e  tradi- 
tional American  free  practice  of  medicine 

We  do  not  need  to  tinker  with  strange  and 
untried  devices  to  bring  health  to  our  people. 
We  have  at  hand  the  tried  and  tested  prac- 
tices of  American  medicine — the  fruitful 
prr>ducts  of  our  free  American  way  of  life 
that  have  brought  to  our  people  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  care  to  be  found  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

We  mu.st  continue  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  doctor.  We  must  preserve 
the  incentives  of  oiu'  free  medical  system — 
the  incentives  for  Individual  effort.  Initia- 
tive, and  resourcefulness — the  incentives  to 
give  the  best  that  we  have. 

These  Incentives  are  not  merely  material 
rewards.  They  are  the  satisfactions  that 
come  from  a  Job  well  done,  that  flow  from 
the  personal  relationship  between  the  doctor 
and  his  patient.  We  must  never  destroy  the 
American  doctor's  unique  place  of  trust  and 
confidence.  The  present  system  of  medical 
care  has  been  too  valuable,  too  effective,  and 
too  useful  to  be  abandoned. 

It  Is  deep  in  these  principles  that  men  such 
as  you.  my  father,  my  grandfather,  and  the 
doctors  before  them  have  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  American  medicine. 

But  let  me  warn  you.  doctors,  we  cannot 
preserve  the  free  practice  of  medicine  by 
simply  denounclnj;  socialized  medicine  or  by 
a  stand-pat  opposition  to  socialized  medicine. 
We  can  best  preserve  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem In  the  field  of  medicine  by  offering  a  still 
better  solution  to  the  Nation  s  medical  prob- 
lems than  any  socialized  program  might  of- 
fer. We  must  go  forward  with  affirmative, 
con.structlve  medical  programs  that  will  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  great  rank  and  fil« 
of  the  American  people — programs  In  which. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  the  American  Medical 
Association  Is  making  rapid  advances. 

Now.  let  me  Issue  a  warning — a  word  of 
caution.  If  you  remember  nothing  else  that 
I  say  here  tonight.  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  this 
thought  back  to  your  home,  your  community, 
and  to  your  office. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  confident  that 
you  cannot  name,  one  Instance  in  which  the 
Government  h.as  voluntarily  Invaded  the 
ranks  of  private  enterprise.  There  Is  not  a 
field  Into  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  Injected  except  where  private  enterprise 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  a 
necessary  service.  I  will  support  that  state- 
ment from  the  Information  which  I  have 
already  given  you  with  respect  to  next  year's 
budget  expenditures. 

In  1961,  as  I  told  you  earlier,  almost  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  in  grants  to  States 
will  help  them  to  provide  public  assistance 
to  the  aged,  to  dependent  children,  and  to 
the  blind. 

From  that  same  program  nearly  a  half- 
blllion  dollars  will  go  to  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Ninety-nine   million   dollars   will   support 
our  efforts  at  control  and  correction  of  crime. 
Is  this  socialization? 

D'^s  any  State  decline  these  grants  be- 
cause the  program  Interferes  with  their 
States  rights? 

I  have  never  In  my  entire  political  Ufa 
yoted  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  States  without  the  State  having  control 
of  the  distribution  of  the  money  and  having 
the  programs  run  by  the  State  officials  who 
are  closer  to  the  people  and  who  can  better 
realize  their  needs. 

What  abcut  the  60  cities  which  will  re- 
quest loans  from   the  Federal  Coverumeut 
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during  1951  to  assist  them  In  attacking  city 
slums?  The  Federal  Government  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  Initiating  this  com- 
munity development.  The  need  must  be  as- 
certained and  the  request  must  be  made  by 
the  city  or  its  recognized  housing  authority. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  more  than 
61  percent  of  the  new  private-housing  con- 
struction In  this  couniry  last  year  was  fi- 
nanced with  mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  this  prowam  has  not 
only  been  grabbed  up  by  private  landing 
Institutions — Its  continuation  has  been  de- 
manded. 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  strarge  paradox  to  sit  at 
the  table  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  listen  to  witnesses  berate,  con- 
demn, and  roundly  damn  the  Congress  for 
interfering  with  private  builders  and  lend- 
ers— even  thcu^^h  the  Government,  except 
in  rare  instances  such  as  a  few  war-housing 
projects,  has  not  built,  dc^s  not  own.  and 
does  not  operate  a  single  dwelling  unit.  Even 
though  built  under  a  Gcvernment-lnEured 
program,  the  cement,  the  lum.ber.  the  nalLs, 
and  the  fixtures  were  bought  from  private 
sources  by  private  btillf*  ts  and  contractors. 
The  money  was  borrcwed  from  private  lend- 
ing Institutions.  Except  In  municipally 
owned,  low-cost  rental  units,  the  operation 
of  ev^ry  dwelling  has  been  privately  ad- 
ministered 

Is  this  socialization  of  an  Industry? 
I  say  It  Is  nothing  mere  than  the  consti- 
tutional functions  of  a  union  of  sovereign 
Stntes  In  discharging  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  people  who  live,  work,  and  fight  for  its 
continued  free  existence. 

I  could  cite  for  you  instance  after  instance 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  car- 
ried its  load  in  a  mighty  effort  to  preserve, 
continue,  and  extend  these  basic  rights. 

I  hope  you  recognize  by  now  that  I  am 
not  talking  to  you  primarily  as  doctors.  I 
am  talking  to  you  as  citizens — leading  and 
Influential  citizens — In  the  communities 
which  make  our  States  and.  In  turn,  cur 
Union. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  cited  some  of 
these  examples  to  you  because  you  are  doc- 
tors. Dcctf.rs  across  the  Nation  seem  to  be 
united  In  their  stand,  even  as  you  and  I. 
in  opposition  to  any  prop«")sal  to  socialize 
your  own  honorable  and  respected  profe.s- 
slon,  or  any  other  profession,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

I  urge  you.  my  friends,  to  think  long  and 
carefully.  Consider  what  I  have  said.  You 
have  many  friends.     You  have  Influence. 

Over  all  the  Nation  a  vast  effort  for  health 
is  being  put  forth  by  individuals  and  private 
Institutions,  by  the  States  and  their  com- 
munities, and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  must  push  ahead  with  these  efforts. 
There  is  so  much  yet  to  be  done. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries  cause  one 
out  of  every  three  deaths  in  the  United 
8'ates  and  disable  e.OOO.CCX)  Americans  every 
year.  The  terrible  death  toll  of  cancer  is 
rising  steadily  year  after  year.  Mental  slck- 
neas  affects  mere  people  than  any  other  Ill- 
ness. 

The  very  progress  of  our  civilization  brings 
new  hf.zards  to  health.  We  are  only  hours 
by  plane  from  the  fevers  of  the  tropic  Jungle, 
less  than  2  days  away  from  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness of  equatorial  Africa,  less  than  3  days 
from  choiera  and  bubonic  plague.  The 
ramparts  that  you,  the  doctors,  must  watch 
are  as  essential  to  our  strength  and  security 
as  the  military  ramparts  we  guard. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  human  t>ody, 
all  th.at  we  know  about  nutrition  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  all  the  wondrous  drugs  and 
chemicals,  the  medical  and  surgical  equip- 
ment we  have — these  are  only  the  sinews 
and  the  tools  of  medicine.  The  doctor  is  the 
mind,  -.he  spirit,  the  genius  of  medicine. 

Our  hopes  rest  finally  upon  you.  Yours  Is 
the  cha'ler.ge.  I  know  that  you  shall  meet 
that  challenge. 


Is  Competition  Worth  Savin;  ? — Monopoly 
and  Competition 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

c'.r 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  coNNzcTicur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1950 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ir.sert  herewith  a  speech  de- 
hvered  bj'  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheehv.  of 
Groton,  Conn  ,  Chairman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Council  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission before  a  work.shop  on  economic 
education  spoasored  by  the  Baltimore 
City  Public  Schools  on  Wednesday.  May 
10.  1950: 
Is  Competition  Worth  Saving? — Monopoly 

AND  COMFETmON 

In  my  comments  this  evening  I  shall  be 
expressing  my  personal  views  and  shall  not 
be  speaking  for  or  expressing  the  official  views 
Of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-sion. 

•  •  •  If  there  Is  one  certainty  in  the 
maze  of  legal  and  economic  problems  pre- 
sented In  this  field.  It  is  that  in  our  coun- 
try everyone  professes  opposition  to  monop- 
oly. Difficulties  arise  when  we  seek  to  define 
monopoly,  to  segregate  those  practices  which 
tend  toward  Its  creation  and  to  determine 
just  what  this  thing  Is  that  we  are  opposing. 
When  a  single  company  dominates  an  in- 
dustry, the  problem  of  definivlon  is  greatly 
simplified.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
presents  an  outstanding  example  In  this  field. 
The  evidence  in  the  antitrust  suit  against 
that  company  showed  that  during  the  5-year 
period  from  1934  to  1938  it  produced  on  an 
average  mere  than  90  percent  of  the  virgin 
aluminum  Ingot  available  for  sale  In  the 
United  States  The  court  held  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  ca.se  this  was  a 
monopolizing  of  Interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  •  •  •  The 
court  was  considering  not  only  the  percent- 
age of  control  but  the  use  that  was  made 
ot  It.  One  such  use  was  the  limiting  of 
Imports  under  a  system  of  quotas  and  roy- 
alties. Another  was  the  "squeeze"  put  on 
Independent  sheet  manufacturers  by  hold- 
ing the  ingot  price  unfairly  hign  and  setting 
the  aluminum  sheet  price  so  low  that  the 
Independents  were  unable  to  loperate  at  a 
profit. 

Another  phase  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  deci- 
sion that  Is  particularly  pertinent  concerns 
the  consideration  given  by  the  court  to  the 
philosophy  underlying  our  laws  against 
monopoly.  A  substantial  volum*;  of  evidence 
was  introduced  in  the  lower  court  In  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  had 
not  'Used  its  position  to  extort  excessive 
profits.  In  fact  there  was  a  finding  that  over 
a  period  of  a  half  century,  the  profits  upon 
the  capital  invested,  after  payment  of  income 
taxes,  had  Leeu  only  about  10  per^-ent.  With 
regard  to  this  phase  of  the  defense,  the  ap- 
pellate court  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

"Having  proved  that  Alcoa  had  a  monop- 
oly of  the  domestic-ingot  market,  the  plain- 
tiff had  gone  far  enough:  if  it  was  an  excuse, 
that  Alcoa  had  not  abused  its  power,  it  lay 
upon  Alcoa  to  prove  that  it  had  not.  But 
the  whole  issue  is  Irrelevant  anyway,  for  It 
is  no  excuse  for  monopolizing  a  market  that 
the  monopoly  has  not  been  used  to  extract 
from  the  consumer  more  than  a  fair  profit. 
The  act  has  wider  purposes.  Indeed,  even 
though  we  disregarded  all  but  economic  con- 
siderations. It  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
such  concentration  of  producing  power  Is  to 
be  desired,  when  It  has  not  been  used  ex- 
tortionately.  Many  people  believe  that  pos- 
session   of    luichaileuged    economic    power 


deadens  initiative,  difcourages  thrift  and  de- 
presses energy;  that  immunity  from  comrpe- 
titlon  is  a  narcotic,  and  rivalry  Is  a  stimulant 
to  Industrial  progress:  that  the  spur  of  con- 
stant stress  Is  necessary  to  counteract  an 
inevitable  disposition  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  •  •  •  In  any  event  the  mere  lact 
that  a  producer,  having  command  of  the 
domestic  market,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
more  than  a  fair  profit,  is  no  evidence  that 
a  fair  profit  could  not  have  been  made  at 
lower  prices.  {United  States  v.  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Co..  supra,  1014.  1015  (234  Fed. 
Rept.  964).)  True.  It  might  have  been 
thought  adequate  to  condemn  only  those 
monopolies  which  could  not  show  that  they 
had  exercised  the  highest  possible  Ingenuity, 
had  adopter,  every  possible  economy,  had  an- 
ticipated every  conceivable  Improvement, 
stimulated  every  possible  demand.  No  doubt 
that  would  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter,  although  it  would  imply  constant 
scrutiny  and  constant  supervision,  such  as 
courts  are  unable  to  provide.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  that  was  not  the  way  that  Congress 
chose;  It  did  not  condone  good  trusts  and 
condemn  bad  ones;  it  forbade  all.  Moreover, 
In  so  doing  it  was  not  necessarily  actuated 
by  economic  motives  alone.  It  Is  possible, 
because  of  its  Indirect  social  or  moral  effect, 
to  prefer  a  system  of  small  producers,  each 
dependent  for  his  success  upon  his  own  skill 
and  character,  to  one  In  which  the  great 
mass  of  those  engaged  must  accept  the  direc- 
tion of  a  few.  These  considerations,  which 
we  have  suggested  only  as  possible  purposes 
of  the  act,  we  think  the  decisions  prove  to 
have  been  in  fact  its  purposes."  { 148  Fed, 
(2d  I  416.1 

Sometimes  I  fear  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider monopoly  as  occurring  only  In  con- 
nection with  the  type  of  single  company 
domination  Illustrated  by  the  Aluminum 
case.  •  •  •  Whatever  the  cause,  there 
has  been  reluctance  even  in  some  of  the 
courts  to  discover  monopoly  In  the  absence 
of  such  domination  by  a  single  company  or 
a  very  limited  number  of  companies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  case 
against  the  Cement  Institute  and  Its  mem- 
bers presents  an  excellent  example  of  the 
multiple-company  type  of  monopoly.  In 
that  case  there  were  In  addition  to  the  Ce- 
ment Institute  and  its  officers  and  agent* 
about  80  cement-producing  companies  op- 
erating about  150  mills  Ten  of  those  com- 
panies controlled  more  than  half  of  the  mills, 
and  there  were  substantial  corporate  affilia- 
tions among  many  of  the  others.  There  was, 
however,  ample  productive  capacity  and  an 
adequate  number  of  Independent  producers 
to  have  furnished  substantial  competition 
had  they  elected  to  compete.  The  record  In 
that  case  showed  that  there  was  a  belief 
general  throughout  the  industry  that  the 
standardized  nature  of  cement  made  price 
competition  unsulted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Industry.  Tills  attitude  was  summed  up  by 
an  official  of  one  of  the  companies.  Com- 
menting on  the  claims  being  made  In  the 
Industry  that  the  pricing  system  in  use  was 
necessary  to  preserve  free  competition,  he 
characterized  them  as  sheer  bunk  and 
hypocrisy.  He  went  on  to  state:  "The  truth 
is.  of  course — and  there  can  be  no  serious, 
respectable  discussion  of  our  case  unless  this 
IS  acknowledged — that  ours  Is  an  Industry 
above  all  others  that  cannot  stand  free  com- 
petition, that  must  systematically  restrain 
competition  or  be  ruined.'     •     •     • 

The  cotirt  found  that  this  type  of  think- 
ing in  the  cement  industry  had  promoted 
concerted  activities  to  devise  means  and 
measures  to  do  away  with  competition  and 
that  out  of  these  activities  there  had  come 
the  multiple,  dellvered-prlce,  basing-point 
system.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  a 
handy  instrument  to  bring  abcut  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  competition.  Through  Its  use 
over  a  period  of  several  years  with  but  rare 
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exceptions,  cement  was  offered  for  sale  In 
every  ^Iven  locality  at  Identical  prices  and 
terms  by  all  producers.  During  that  period 
thousands  of  secret.  se?led  bids  were  received 
by  public  agencies  which  corresponded  In 
price  down  to  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  find  prices  Identical 
to  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  cent.  E*en  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  I930's.  price  com- 
petition appeared  Infrequently,  and  when  It 
did.  corrective  or  punitive  action  was  taken 
promptly  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  producer 
back  Into  line. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  mention  of  the 
fact   that   a   rather   high   degree   of   concen- 
tration of  productive  capacity  In  the  cement 
Industry  made  concerted  action  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  It  would  otherwise  have  been.    This 
whole  question  of  concentration  In  Industry 
Is  tied  in  closely  with  the  monopoly  problem. 
It  Is  not  possible  of  course,  to  state  at  what 
point    concentration    becomes    inconsistent 
with  competition  In  any  given  Industry.     It 
Is   always  possible  for  a  few   large  concerns 
to  control  a  substantial   portion  of   an   In- 
dustry's  production   and   at   the   same   time 
compete    vigorously    among    thenvselves.     It 
Is  equally  possible,  however,  In  such  situa- 
tions   for    these    dominant    concerns    to    so 
control  an  industry  as  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion.    Without  attempting  to  determine  In 
any  particular  Industry  the  degree   of  con- 
cenuatlon  that  may  be  considered  destruc- 
tive  of   competition.    It    is   obvious    that    In 
those  Industries  where  the  trend  Is  toward 
greater    and   greater    concentration    of    pro- 
ductive facilities,  it  Is  quite  likely  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  trend  away  from  the  harsher 
competitive  practices. 

In  a  report  on  the  concentration  of  pro- 
ductive facilities,  1947.  made  by  the  Fede-al 
Trade  Commission,  It  was  shown   that  con- 
centration varied  greatly  among  different  In- 
dustries.    One    of    the    tabulations    In    that 
report  depicted  the  degrees  of  concentration. 
measured    on    the    basis    of    capital    assets, 
among  the  three  largest  companies  In  each 
of   several   Industrial  groups.     In   aluminum 
three    companies    controlled    100    percent    of 
the  capital  assets;  in  tin  cans  and  other  tin- 
ware. 95  p)ercent;  In  copper  smelting  and  re- 
fining,   88    percent.     Three    companies    con- 
trolled T7  percent  of  the  cigarette-producing 
capacity;   72  percent  of  diclilled  liquors;    71 
perceat  of  the  plumbmg  equipment  and  sup- 
plies;   and    70   percent    of    rubber    tires    and 
tubes.     In   each  of    13   major   Industries   the 
control   of  the  three  largest  companies   was 
In    excess    of    64    percent.     In    siill    another 
group  the  six  largest  companies  controlled  In 
excess   of   60   percent.     This  does   not   mean 
that  comp>etltion  has  disappeared  from  those 
Industries,  nor  that  business  Is  conducted  In 
them  in  an  unfair  manner.     It  does   mean 
that  the  pos.slbilltie3  for  restricting  competi- 
tion are  more  readily  available  than  In  the 
Industries  where  the  ownership  of  productive 
capacity    Is    more    widely    distributed.     Fur- 
thermore,  it   means   that    a   trend   toward   a 
higher  degree  of  concentration  l.i  those  In- 
dustries  should   be   carefully    noted    by   the 
asencies  responsible  'or  the  maintenance  of 
our  competitive  system.     •      •      • 

These  comments  concerning  concentration 
ahould  net  be  misconstrued  as  an  attack 
upon  bigness  In  Industry  as  such.  Despite 
the  charges  we  sometimes  hear,  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  Qovernmeu:  are  not  at- 
tempting to  put  steel  making  back  In  the 
blacksmith's  ahop  or  return  the  kitten  to 
the  cracker  barrel  In  the  corner  grocery  store. 
In  our  complex  economy  big  business  In  nuiny 
lines  of  endeavor  U  essential.  However,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  legal  and  economic  con- 
Blderatlons  Involved  In  concentration  there 
are  other  values  at  stake.  As  wt  have  Men 
In  the  aluminum  case,  the  Court  recognized 
that  preference  might  be  shown  for  a  syatexn 
of  small  producers  rather  than  a  few  large 
ones  because  of  the  Indirect  social  or  moral 
•fleet  resulting  from  sudi  a  system  where 


each  Is  dependent  for  his  success  upon  his 
own  skill  and  character. 

The  kind  of  concentration  that  facilitates 
the  adoption   of  trade   restraining   practices 
such  as  those  that  the  court  found  in  the 
cement   Industry  must  be  restrained  before 
It  reaches  the  monopoliitlc  stage  or  It  must 
be  regulated  by  the  State  after  It  has  be- 
come too  late  to  do  otherwise.     This  latter 
situation    Is   one   which   I   presume   none   of 
us  would  care  to  see  come  about.     It  would 
mean    the    abandonment    of    our    effort    to 
maintain  a  competitive  system  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  It  of  the  public-utUity  concept. 
This   would   place    the   Government   In   the 
position  of  regulating  prices  and  quality  In 
an   effort   to  give   the    protection   no  longer 
made  available  by  the  competitive  system. 
As  we  all  know,  this  has  been  tried  out  In 
varying    forms    In    several    of    the    European 
countries.     None  has  achieved  the  degree  of 
success   that   would    prompt   us   to   imitate 
that  example  here.     Regardless  of  the  weak- 
nes.ses  apparent  In   our  competitive  system. 
Its  preservation  is  essential  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue  to   enjoy   the   fruits   of   an   abundant 
economy  as  freemen. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  con- 
templating a  well-ordered  existence.     In  our 
everyday  lives  we  feel  that  If  we  could  Just 
get  "someone  to  do  the  worrying  for  us— to 
take    the    multitude    of    little    problems    off 
our  shoulders,  everything  would  be  fine.    So 
In  the  economic  field,  when   we  encounter 
depressions  and  business  cycles,  people  In- 
variably begin  to  wonder  why  this  thing  can't 
be  planned  better  so  as  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  abundance  for  all.     We  begin  to 
think  In  terms  of  Government  planning  or 
at  least  some  .  orm  of  over-all  Government 
regulation.     We  have  seen  it  function  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  our  public  util- 
ities and  we  begin  to  wonder  why  It  couldn't 
be  extended  to  cover  other  fields  of  business 
endeavor.     Such  regulation,  of  course,  sub- 
stitutes   for    competition    an    elaborate    sys- 
tem of  administration  with  the  complicated 
rate   hearing   processes   and   other   methods 
used  for  the  establishment  of  prices.     The 
efforts  made  during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency to  apply  anything  approaching  these 
methods  to  the  general  business  field  have 
fallen  somewhat  short  of  complete  success 
to  say  the  least,  and  yet  If  competition  Is 
removed  as  a  means  of  protecting  buyer  and 
seller,  there  will  remain  only  some  such  form 
of  governmental  control  to  furnish  that  pro- 
tection. 

The  competitive  system  with  Its  constant 
reaching  for  new  markets  Increases  produc- 
tion and  maintal-  s  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment. Here  again  I  am  not  contending  that 
the  situation  In  tills  regard  Is  perfect.  The 
records  In  our  cases  show  that  restriction  of 
production  Is  not  an  unusual  means  of  at- 
tempting to  maintain  prices,  but  it  d.es  not 
follow  that  if  we  were  to  succeed  in  eliminat- 
ing this  and  all  other  artificial  restraints, 
that  full  production  might  be  maintained 
and  unemployment  eliminated.  The.<e  are 
Inherent  weaknesses  in  our  system.  If  you 
will.  The  remedy,  however,  is  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  overcome  them  within  the 
framework  of  our  competitive  system  rather 
than  to  permit  groups  to  exercise  their  mo- 
nopolistic power  by  unlawfully  restricting 
production,  fixing  or  enhancing  prices,  or 
otherwise  restraining  trade. 

Another  form  of  restriction  Is  the  curtail- 
ment of  Industrial  progress.  The  results  of 
activities  In  this  field  may  not  be  so  readily 
apparent  as  In  price  fixing,  for  example,  but 
the  long-range  effect  may  be  fully  as  dis- 
astrous. The  practice  may  take  many  dif- 
ferent forms  In  those  Industries  where  com- 
petition has  been  restricted.  Possibly  a  new 
product  Is  kept  from  the  market  for  a  period 
of  time  In  order  to  avoid  disruption  In  elicit- 
ing production  facilities.  Another  method  Is 
the  pooling  of  patents  or  the  deliberate 
sbelvlug  oX  •  patent  so  M  to  keep  a  ucw  gv 


improved  product  from  the  market.  If  the 
competitive  system  Is  to  function,  the  field 
must  be  kept  open  for  the  Introduction  of 
new  Ideas  and  new  products  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  developed  and  as  promptly  as  men 
are  willing  to  risk  capital  in  their  promotion. 
Tlie  patentee,  of  course,  Is  granted  definite 
monopolistic  rights  for  a  specific  period  of 
years  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  patented 
product.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  realm  of  moral  values  the  need  for 
preservation  of  our  competitive  system  Is  of 
major  Importance.  One  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  American  way  of  life 
is  the  belief  that  anyone  with  ability.  Initia- 
tive, and  determination  may  achieve  any  goal 
he  sets  for  himself.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  belief  on  the  part  of  our  young  men 
and  women  entering  the  employment  market 
each  year  has  contributed  more  than  any 
single  factor  to  the  success  of  this  Nation. 
There  is  no  other  country  and  no  other  eco- 
nomic system  which  offers  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess so  freely  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  fight  for  It.  If  monopoly  power  Is 
permitted  to  be  concentrated  In  the  hands 
Oi  a  few  and  the  opportunities  for  building 
up  Individual  success  restricted  accordingly. 
this  spirit  will  pass  out  of  our  economic 
picture.     •     •     • 

No  discussion  of  the  competitive  system 
should  fall  to  acknowledge  that  it  Is  harsh. 
There  can  be  no  guaranty  that  each  who 
embarks  on  that  sea  will  be  successful.  For 
Just  as  the  rewards  are  for  the  efllclent  and 
competent,  so  the  penalties  fall  heavily  up>on 
those  lacking  these  qualities.  Competition 
to  be  effective  must  be  constantly  weeding 
out  the  Inefficient  and  those  lU-equlpped  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  system.  This 
type  of  selection,  however.  Is  far  different 
frjm  the  arbitrary  selection  made  by  mo- 
nopolistic groups  as  to  who  may  or  may  not 
engage  In  a  particular  industry  or  In  some 
phase  of  that  Industry,  such  as  was  done,  for 
example.  In  the  glass  ca.'^e,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred previously.  There  likewise  can  be 
little  question  that  with  all  Its  harshness  It 
is  much  fairer  to  the  individual  than  any 
system  by  which  officials  of  government  are 
given  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  Indus- 
trial endeavor. 

The  universal  danger  in  any  monopolis- 
tic situation  Is  the  ease  with  which  Illegal 
activities  may  be  Introduced  Into  the  plan 
and  the  fact  that  In  most  Instances  the 
ultimate  scheme  Is  the  result  of  gradual 
growth  at  some  times  scarcely  perceptible 
on  an  over-all  basis  even  to  those  partici- 
pating In  It.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  deliberate  acquisitions  of  competitors  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition  or 
other  acts  of  a  similar  direct  nature.  In 
such  cases  the  purpose  is  obvious  and  the 
effects  sought  to  be  achieved  equally  well 
known.  In  the  avera^re  multiple-company 
monopoly  group,  however,  a  start  is  seldom 
made  by  representatives  of  all  companies 
sitting  down  and  fixing  prices  or  agreeing 
to  liquidate  certain  competitors.  Initially 
the  objectives  may  be  to  eliminate  trade 
practices  which  are  In  fact  bad  for  the  In- 
dustry and  consumers  alike.  Success  in  this 
regard,  however,  frequently  encourages  addi- 
tional activities  until  the  cumulative  effect 
results  In  an  unlawful  restriction  upon  com- 
petition. 

If  I  seem  to  be  placing  undue  stress  upon 
price  fixing,  please  do  not  get  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  Is  the  only  adverse  effect  flow- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  monopoly  power. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  price  being  of  major 
importance  In  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  business.  Its  control  is  always  pres- 
ent In  the  thinking  of  those  who  achieve 
monopoly  power,  and  It  Is  a  rare  case  Indeed 
where  such  power  having  been  achieved  la 
not  used  to  affect  prlre  In  ilus  connection 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  it  is  not  necessary 
Xur  a  monopoly  group  to  agree  upon  a  fixed 
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ultimate  price  In  order  to  violate  the  law 
In  this  regard.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Socony-Vacuum  OH  Co.  case  In  1940  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject: 

"Any  combination  which  tampers  with 
price  structures  is  engaged  In  an  unlawful 
activity.  Even  though  the  members  of  the 
price-fixing  group  were  In  no  position  to  con- 
trol the  market,  to  the  extent  that  they 
raised,  lowered,  or  stabilized  prices  they 
would  be  directly  interfering  Wiih  the  free 
play  of  market  forces.  The  act  places  all 
such  schemes  beyond  the  pale  and  protects 
that  vital  part  of  our  economy  agaii^st  any 
degree  of  interference.  Congress  has  not  left 
with  us  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
particular  price-fixing  schemes  are  wise  or 
unwise,  healthy  or  desu-uctive.     •      •      •  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee Monograph  No.  21  the  section  on  trade 
a£scciaticns  as  a  means  of  monopolizing  the 
market  has  subheadings  which  deal  w»th 
cost  accounting,  statistical  activities,  price 
reporting  systems,  standardization,  credit 
bureaus,  and  patent  pools.  Under  these 
subheadings  cases  are  referred  to  In  which 
each  of  these  classes  of  activities  was  used 
as   a   device    to   restrain    trade.       •       •       • 

•  •  •  Those  who  participate  In  a  plan 
are  the  only  ones  who  really  know  what  Its 
purpose  Is  or  In  what  way  It  Is  to  be  carried 
out.  If  It  Is  actually  Injuring  others,  there 
seldom  Is  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  this 
point.  Moreover,  those  who  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  lawful,  constructive  activities  are  in 
the  most  favorable  position  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  combined  with  illegal  ac- 
tivities. The  responsibility  properly  rests 
on  them  to  avoid  the  Illegal  purpose  and 
not  upon  the  Government  to  forbid  practices 
absolutely,  even  though  they  are  sometimes 
Innocent,  or  to  condemn  practices  absolutely, 
even  thoug'n  they  are  sometimes  the  instru- 
ments of  an  unlawful  scheme.  The  law  en- 
forcement agencies  constantly  encounter 
cases  in  which  there  Is  documentary  evidence 
of  an  Intent  to  violate  the  law  and  to  cloalc 
the  violation  with  Innocent  activities  or  with 
a  profession  of  ignorance  about  the  proper 
Interpretation  of  the  law  an^i>out  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Illegal  acs^ 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tlie    struggle    between    competition    and 

monopoly  is  as  old  as  commerce  Itself.  •  •  • 
Our  theory  of  opposition  to  combinations 
In  restraint  of  trade  comes  to  us  through  the 
EnglLsh  common  law.  but  it  has  been  devel- 
oped very  differently  In  this  country.  In 
England  the  principal  concern  was  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Government  did  not  grant  exclusive 
privileges  to  preferred  groups.  The  fact  that 
those  groups  adopted  restrictive  practices 
was  not  considered  offensive.  •  •  •  Per- 
haps the  difference  in  viewpoint  between 
the  European  and  American  systems  can 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that 
the  former  Is  primarily  an  alternative  to 
state  control  while  In  this  country  it  is  an 
alternative  to  private  monopoly  built  upon 
combination  and  conspiracy. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world  will  we  find  the 
emphasis  upon  competition  as  an  essential 
element  in  a  free-enterprUe  system.  •  •  • 
When  monopolistic  groups  of  any  kind  seek 
to  substitute  with  combination,  collusion,  or 
conspiracy  the  corrective  forces  of  a  free, 
competitive  market,  they  are  performing  a 
distinct  disservice  to  their  own  Industry  and 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Competition  Is  a  harsh,  demanding  task 
ir.aster.  It  is  human  nature  to  rebel  against 
It.  •  •  •  We  have  further  found  that 
monopoly  In  private  Industry  leads  to  abuses 
which  force  government  control.  I  trust 
that  none  of  us  will  ever  see  conditions  In 
this  country  reach  the  point  where  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  obliged  to  operate  the  in- 
dustrial machine  In  order  to  protect  Its  peo- 
ple. The  alternative  in  my  opinion  Is  a  sane, 
rlgttrous  eulorcemeut  cf  otir  antitrust  laws 


which  win  Insure  a  fair  opportunity  to  buyer 
and  seller  alike.  The  choice  In  the  final 
analysis.  It  seems  to  me.  u  not  between  mo- 
nopoly and  competition  tut  between  private 
enterprise  and  Government  control  and  op- 
eration. 


Tolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W!LLL\M  BENTON 

OF  tONNECTICrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  >  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29»,  1950 

Mr  BE:>fTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GPESsiONAL  Record  a  letter  from  Siephen 
Schneck.  age  17.  of  the  Cheshire  Acad- 
emy, of  Cheshire.  Conn.  This  moving  and 
original  letter  was  the  pnze  winner  in  a 
radio  contest  I  conducted  for  Connecti- 
cut high-school  smdents.  I  asked  them 
to  write  me  their  thoughts  on  the  .'subject 
of  tolerance,  coincident  with  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  PEPC  bill.  This  letter  is 
one  of  scores  of  rem.arkable  letters  which 
I  received  and  which  showed  the  deep  in- 
terest of  our  young  people  in  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crim.naiion.  A  number  of  the  letters  I 
received  pointed  out  that  young  people 
Instinctively  welcome  all  people  as 
friends,  and  that  intolerance  is  only  in- 
stilled into  their  hearts  by  their  elders. 
I  think  there  is  a  worth-while  lesson  in 
that  thought  for  those  In  Congress  who 
have  opposed  the  Presidents  civil-rights 
program,  and  I  commend  the  letter  to 
their  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

My  name  Is  Stephen  Schneck;  I'm  17  and 
a  student  at  Cheshire  Academy. 

After  reading  those  13  words.  Just  what  do 
you  know  about  me? 

Can  you  say  that  I'm  dishonest,  miserly,  a 
loud-mouth?  In  my  mind  there  is  no  one 
foolish  enough  to  make  these  assumptions 
on  the  basis  of  the  Information  I  have  given 
ycu. 

Now  let  me  add  four  more  words:  I  am  a 
Jew. 

Many  will  feel  now  that  I  have  given 
enough  data  to  certify  to  all  these  qualities — 
and  more. 

When  you  read  the  next  few  lines,  please 
understand  that  I  am  not  making  a  plea. 
Nor  am  I  making  an  assumption.  I  am 
stating  a  fact. 

My  race  Is  not — any  more  than  are  Negroes. 
Protestants.  Catholics,  or  C'ninamen — cast 
from  the  same  die. 

Some  men  are  good,  some  men  are  bad, 
some  are  a  mixture  of  both.  Notice,  I  say 
men.  not  races. 

Whether  he  worships  Christ.  Jehovah, 
Buddha,  or  a  stone,  he  Is  first  a  man.  He 
breathes  like  you.  reproduces  like  ycu.  and 
If  you  beat  him  hard  enough  he  will  die,  just 
like  you  would. 

Throw  him  Into  the  sun  for  a  few  thousand 
years  and  he  turns  black.  Keep  him  In  the 
shade  and  he's  pale.  Still  and  all.  he's  a 
member  of  the  species  known  as  homo 
sapiens,  of  the  vertebrate  class  and  the  pri- 
mate order.     Can  you  get  away  from  that? 

Don't  ever  say.  "He's  the  wrong  sort  of 
person."  or  hate  a  man  because  he  dips  his 
fingers  Into  water  before  he  prays,  wears  a 
skull  cap,  or  is  your  darker  brother.    There 


are  no  sorts,  types,  or  breeds.  There  is  only 
t;  c  Individual. 

Mr.  Senator,  please  tell  your  friends  that 
when  they  re  Judged  He  wont  take  us  by 
cate'jories.  It'll  bo  alphabetically — with 
Abraham  first  and  Zicapopolls  last.  Smitli 
and  Cohn  and  Jackson  will  be  standing  to- 
gether And  when  their  names  are  read  off 
tl  ey'd  better  have  a  better  excuse  than  "I 
was  a  white  man." 

The  Lord  Gcd.  I'm  afraid.  Is  going  to  look 
down  and  answer,  "So  what?" 

If  we're  going  to  be  judged  as  we've  Judged 
others,  then  a  great  many  people  are  going 
to  get  the  bcKjk  thrown  at  them. 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  going  to  open  • 
lot  faster  to  him  who  can  siiout.  "I  was  a 
good  man." 


The  Fog  Deepens  at  Traman  Heads  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OT    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Fog  Deepens  as  Tru- 
man Heads  West,"  published  in  the 
Louisville  <Ky.)  Courier- Journal  of 
May  15,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Fog  Deepens  as  Truman  Heads  West 

If  the  American  people  have  Jtxst  now  a 
sense  of  groping  in  a  fog.  It  Is  not  hard  to  se* 
why  this  is  so.  A  kind  of  unreality  settles 
upon  the  events  which  take  over  the  head- 
lines. It  Is  as  If  the  President  and  Con- 
gress were  moving  In  separate  worlds,  con- 
cerning themselves  with  problems  that  have 
no  relation  to  one  another — with  ideas,  in- 
deed, that  seem  touched  with  futility  even 
as  they  are  stated. 

The  Senate  occupies  itself  with  a  time- 
wasting  ritual,  a  debate  over  the  FEPC  bill 
which  already  Is  frozen  In  a  filibuster  and 
which  nobody  may  doubt  Is  headed  to  the 
Inevitable  end  of  a  stalemate.  Mr.  Truman 
is  off  smiling  over  birthday  cakes,  talking  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  of  another  generation,  the 
technicalities  of  atomic  research  and  the 
starving  Chinese.  After  m.uch  pious  clamor 
for  economy,  the  lower  House  completed 
an  appropriations  bill  after  haggling  whether 
to  Increase  or  decrease  it  a  half  to  a  billion 
dollars.     (The  decrease  won  i 

One  wonders  where  are  the  assurances 
that  the  people  hzxa  a  right  to  expect — If 
net  assurances  of  solutions  sought.  ?t  least 
assurances  of  an  effort  to  find  solutior^. 
The  President's  Jaunty  confidence  and  gen- 
ial visitations  at  the  \rtilstle  stops  are  hardly 
enough.  Nor  Is  his  ghbness  In  snatching 
great  issues  cut  of  the  bag.  holding  up  each 
one  briefly  to  the  public  view,  either  com- 
forting or  educational. 

A  major  statement  on  foreign  policy,  for 
example,  seems  almost  casval.  a  single  Item 
in  a  road-show  repertoire.  In  a  brief  step 
at  Laramie.  >  yo.  (1910  p>cpulaticn  33.651), 
there  Is  ^hat  might  have  been  a  major 
treatment  cf  the  Far  East  situation,  of  the 
vast,  chaotic  problems  of  circumventing 
communism  In  China,  India  and  Indonesia. 
Instantly  It  merges  into  a  discussion  of 
Republican  Iniquities  of  the  Hardmg  era.  cf 
greed  and  speciiil  privilege,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  atomic  project 
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-      p-cateUo.  Idaho  ( 1540 

p^^_;.j.; ; .         .mes  ttt  setting  lor 

a  *declar»tlon.  »lmo«*.  iiiC»deEt»l.  of  th* 
licowieiiicg  progr«m  lor  &Mmic  energy  devel- 
uiwunt 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  tte  President 
conkl  do  anything  wi-a  any  effect  to  bring 
octler  to  the  chaoaTthat  threaten*  In  the  ratl- 
tomd  strike.  But  that  It  Is  a  grave,  immedi- 
ate danger,  that  the  influences  and  responsi- 
blttky  for  order  fall  first  apon  him — and 
perhaps  only  upon  him — gl-res  a  great 
adrantage  to  his  political  op- 
poiitloa.  ■homing  notr  tot  him  to  hurry 
back  and  put  his  hand  to  it. 

Btrt  he  will  not  be  hurried,  of  cotirse.  The 
tnp  Is  charted  The  steps  must  be  made 
and  the  confident  smile  must  be  bestowed 
pending  the  turn  back  eastward  and  the 
all-tmportant  stop  at  the  Democratic  Party's 
massive  carnival  at  Chicago  next  Monday. 
MeanwhUe  this  same  party  pxilis  and  tugs 
auainst  Itaeir  in  Waahingtoa,  its  factions 
divided  on  an  Issue  of  civil  rights,  divided 
and  Irreconcilable.  Here  are  unreality  and 
confusion  confounded:  the  leader  promising 
all  "If  the  ;lght  kind  of  government  Is  kept 
at  Washington."  the  elements  of  that  gcve.-n- 
ment  drawing  farther  apart  in  incompati- 
bility It  IS  a  strange  season  for  the  Truman 
travels. 


Continaation  of  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


(,r 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW   YORK 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  25  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHJ.IAN.  Mr.  Pre-<=iclent.  there 
have  lately  appeared  editorials  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  influential  newspapers  fa- 
voring the  continaation  of  rent  control. 
These  editorials  favor  rent  control 
neither  as  strict  nor  for  as  long  a  period 
as  I.  myself,  favor  it.  But  a  great  many 
of  these  newspapers  have  previously 
been  In  opposition  to  any  extension  of 
rent  control.  Hence.  I  believe  these  edi- 
torials are  highly  significant.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  20  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  an  editorial  from 
the  May  22  edition  of  the  i  hiiadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
tonals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  20,  1930 1 
RiNT    Co.NTaoL 

By  delaying  action  on  rent  control  legisla- 
tion Congress  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
cajse  for  its  extension.  For  the  present  Fed- 
eral rent  control  law  expires  June  30.  and 
some  form  of  local  control  is  still  needed  In 
many  p)art8  of  the  country.  Local  control 
can  only  be  obtained.  In  the  absence  of 
Federal  rent  control,  by  calling  special  sea- 
alons  of  State  legislatures  to  act  on  pro- 
posals to  substliuie  State  systcna  of  con- 
trol. By  the  time  the  fate  of  Federal  rent 
control  U  decided.  It  will  be  ti  o  late  for 
the  States  to  tuke  the  necewary  steps  to 
protect  conrununlties  where  acute  housing 
shortages  stUl  exist  from  excesbtve  Increases 
In  rentals. 

Of   course,    the   States   should   have    been 
prepared   tu   auume  respunslbUlty   fur   rent 


rtTa'.ation  In  anticipation  of  the  abolition 
cl    Federal   control.     The   W.ishlngton   Post 
stated  last  February,  housing  shortages  have 
become  a  local  problem  that  should  be  the 
responsibility    of    State    and    local    govem- 
menu  rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 
Unfoctimately  most  of  the  States  have  fal- 
len down  on  the  job — no  doubt  In  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  system  of  controls  would  be 
extended.     For  only  New  York  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  substituted  State  rent  control   for 
Federal  control.    Four  States,  however,  have 
ei-.tirely  removed  controls  by  action  of  their 
leciil-itures  and  In  two  other  States  all  con- 
tr'y.i  ha^e  been  lifted  either  by  local  option 
or  by  the  Federal   Hou&ing  Expediter. 

A3  a  result  of  this  deplorable  inaction  Im- 
mediate abolition  of  Federal  rent  control 
would  creat  serious  hardship  In  many  de- 
controlled areas  In  which  housing  vacancies 
were  far  below  what  it  considered  a  normal 
average.  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  and 
Pittsburffh.  to  take  only  a  few  examples,  the 
rental  vacancy  rate  is  only  a  half  of  1  per- 
cent or  less.  In  other  words,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  vacant  accommodations  available 
for  tenants.  Other  large  Industrial  cities 
are  in  slmUar  plight. 

In  these  circumstances  we  conclude  that 
the  rent-control  bill  Just  approved  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
meets  the  needs  of  a  critical  transition  period 
by  affording  protection  against  rent  gouging 
to  those  conununitles  that  would  be  left  de- 
fenseless by  the  immediate  abolition  of  Fed- 
eral rent  control.  This  bill  would  extend 
control  for  another  year,  but  only  In  those 
cities  and  other  localities  that  voted  to  re- 
tain It.  If  they  failed  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion, either  by  local  referendum  or  legislative 
action,  controls  would  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  1950.  In  addition,  the  authority  of  city 
governments  to  remove  local  controls  at  any 
time  would  be  retained,  while  whole  States 
could  be  decontrolled  by  their  legislatures 
as  under  the  existing  law. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  would  emphasize 
the  local  nature  of  the  problem  of  rent  can- 
trol  and  in  effect  serve  as  a  warning  to  States 
and  municipalities  that  the  end  of  Federal 
rent  control  is  in  sight.  They  would  be 
given  time  to  prepare  for  its  abolishment  and 
meanwhile  they  would  be  c<jmpelled  to  de- 
cide whether  they  wanted  and  needed  such 
control  for  another  full  year. 


cerned  tenants  living  In  dwellings  In  the  115 
to  950  monthly  range,  according  to  Stern 
and  Melchlorre. 

It  Is  for  these  people  that  rent  control  Is  a 
necessity.  They  cannot  pay  the  $70  to  t90 
monthly  rents  customary  in  newly  built 
housing,  and  public  housing  accommoda- 
tions, presumably  with  lower  charges,  will  not 
be  generally  available  for  some  time. 

The  r^nt  bill  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee Is  milder  than  the  present  one.  It 
contains  provisions  for  cases  where  the  land- 
lords are  under<»olng  severe  hnrd?hlps.  and 
It  makes  It  easier  for  any  locality  to  get  rid 
of  controls  whenever  the  voters  or  the  local 
authorities  deem  them  no  longer  necessary. 

That  time  has  come  In  many  communities. 
It  hasnt  yet  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  espe- 
cially for  the  low-bracket  income  families 
which  can  barely  pay  their  present  rents. 
Congress  should  protect  these  families  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  places  by  extending 
the  modified  rent-control  law. 


JProm  the  PhUadelphia  Inquirer  of  May 
22.  19501 

Low-Cost  Housing  Still  Scarce:  Kxet  Rent 
Ctraas 

One  compelling  te&son  for  continuing  Fed- 
eril  rent  controls,  due  to  expire  next  June  30 
unless  Congress  acts  in  the  meantime,  is  the 
fact  that  the  shortage  in  low-bracket  housinsi 
for  sale  or  rent  has  not  been  overcome  by  tha 
postwar  building  boom. 

This  fact,  emphasized  once  more  by  I.  Her- 
man Stern  and  Charles  Melchiorre.  members 
of  the  city  bousing  rent  commission,  ought 
to  prod  Congress  into  prompt  action  on  the 
legislation  extending  rent  controls  which  was 
approved  last  week  by  the  Houae  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  some  in- 
stances rent  controls  have  worked  hardships 
on  landlords.  Costa  of  renovations  and  re- 
pairs have  gone  up,  and  If  they  cannot  be 
covered  by  modest  Increases  In  rents,  owners 
of  rental  space  suffer. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  new  housing 
being  constructed  la  usually  far  beyond  the 
means  of  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 
While  It  tends  to  reduce  the  strain  of  the 
housing  shortage,  it  offers  little  hope  for 
those  who  simply  cannot  pay  the  high  rents 
or  nigh  sales  prices  Involved. 

Most  of  the  cases  coming  before  the  rent 
commission  in  the  past  2  years  had  little  to 
do    with    upper-bracket    rents.      They    con- 


Congress  Opened  Bam  Door— "Horse" 
Was  Stolen  While  American  Boys 
Fought,  Died— War  Ccntracts  Report 
Reveals  Shocking  Crookedness  by  Busi- 
nessmen, Some  in  Uniform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  In  the  national  weekly  news- 
paper Labor,  as  follows: 

Congress  Opined  Barn  Door — "Horse"  Was 
Stolen  While  American  Boys  Fought, 
Died — War  C(3Ntracts  Report  Re-^eals 
Shocking  Crookedness  bt  Blsinessmen, 
Some   in   Uniform 

Congress  left  the  barn  door  wide  open, 
so  the  horse  was  stolen.  Now  nobody  can 
do  much  about  it,  but  Congress  should  learn 
the  lesson  and  never  leave  the  barn  door 
open  again. 

That  s  the  moral  of  a  scorching  report  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  House  this  week  by  Lind- 
say C.  Warren.  As  Comptroller  General,  he 
heads  the  General  Accountuig  Office  and  is 
"watchdog"  over  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  spent  by  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Government. 

Warren  was  an  influential  Member  of  the 
House  before  he  became  "watchdog."  and  la 
highly  respected  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  back 
In  1944  C'ineresa  opened  the  barn  door  de- 
spite his  earnest  and  repeated  protests. 

Ptrr  ON  tJNIFORM 

American  boys  were  fighting  and  dying  on 
the  battle  fronts.  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
other  Government  agencies  were  signing  war 
contracts  by  the  billions  of  dollars.  Often 
the  signing  was  done  by  blg-buslness  men 
who  had  temporarily  put  on  uniforms. 
Uncle  Sam  had  no  time  to  check  up  on  de- 
tails.    The  war  had  to  be  won  In  a  hurry 

In  the  midst  of  that  situation,  blg-buslness 
spokesmen  in  Congress  popped  up  with  a  bill 
which  directed  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other 
agencies  to  settle  and  pay  their  war  con- 
tracts without  any  independent  audit  by  the 
watchdog  of  Congress  or  by  anyone  else. 

As  Labor  reported  at  the  time.  Warren 
almost  got  down  on  h*8  knees  pleading 
against  passage  of  the  bill.     He  pointed  out 
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that  an  Independent  audit,  before  final  set- 
tlement of  any  war  contract,  was  vitally 
necessary  to  protect  Uncle  Sam  and  the  tax- 
payers against  frauds  and  improper  pay- 
ments. 

TELLS    REStn.TS 

Nevertheless,  the  big-business  lobby  was 
strong  enough  to  put  through  toe  bUl,  con- 
taming  provisions  which  limited  the  watch- 
dog to  a  hastv  search  for  the  horse  aJter  it 
was  stolen.  Warren's  report  now  tells  some 
of  the  results. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  other  agencies  have 
settled  a  total  of  323.933  ccntracts.  practi- 
cally all  of  those  made  during  the  war.  the 
report  says.  Of  these,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  been  able  to  investigate  only 
26.566.  or  about  1  of  each  12.  and  only  after 
final  payments  were  made. 

Even  this  small  sampling  revealed  exces- 
sive or  fraudulent  payments  In  1.233  settle- 
ments, or  more  than  1  our  of  7  of  those 
examined,  with  a  loss  to  the  Government 
exreedii.g  «2.5.000.000. 

Warren  said  he  would  hesitate  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  full  extent  of  fraud  or 
overpayments. 

He  gave  Congress  numerous  actual  and 
shocking  examples  of  the  frauds  and  crook- 
edness perpetrated  by  war  contractors.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  a  single  case  was  dis- 
covered in  which  the  contractor  got  less 
money  than  was  honestly  due  him.  It  was 
always  Uncle  Sam  who  got  gj-pped. 

Most  war  contractors.  Government  officers, 
and  em^ployees  made  a  glorious  record  in  the 
war,  Warren  said.  It  is  unfortunate  thit 
their  accomplishments — in  support  of  the 
boys  who  fought  and  gave  their  lives — should 
be  clouded  by  the  shadows  of  men  of  low 
character.  Including  some  In  uniform,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  aSoideU 
them  by  Congress,  and  feathered  their  nests. 


Can  Our  Freedom  Be  Preserved? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c.F 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOLTH  DAKOTA 

D;  THE  SEN.XTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29^,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  asl: 
unanimou:j  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  George  N.  CraiR.  na- 
tional commander  of  the  .American  Le- 
gion, at  Chicago.  111.,  on  May  16.  1950. 
I  make  the  request  not  only  because 
Commander  Craig  comes  out  forcefully 
in  favor  of  the  Mundt-FerjJuson-NLXon 
bill,  but  because  it  is  also  a  great  speech, 
in  general,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
patriotism. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Ol-r  Freedom  Be  Pseserved? 

Tonight  I  am  happy  to  extend  to  your 
association  4.000.0CO  congratulations  upon 
the  occasion  of  your  silver  anniversary,  for 
that  represents  the  membership  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

We  of  the  Legion  know  how  you  feel  about 
socialism,  the  cunning  consort  of  commun- 
ism, aiid  your  fraternity  know  how  we  feel. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  85  percent  of  your 
membership  :vre  veterans  of  one  or  l>oth  of 
the  Lire  world  wars.  You  and  we  are  com- 
rades, fighting  side  by  side  against  "comrats' 


that  are  trying  to  gnaw  tl^elr  way  Into  the 
very  foundations  cf  America. 

The  American  Legion  Is  absolutely  In  ac- 
cord with  ycur  declaration  that  if  we  value 
our  health  and  if  we  value  our  liberty,  we 
must  agree  that  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance— political  medicine — is  bad  medicine 
for  America. 

If  some  of  the  craclipots  should  have  their 
vay — God  forbid — sccializlng  this  and  so- 
cializing that — they  eventually  would  com- 
munize  America. 

They  tell  us  in  honeyed  words  that  more 
concentrated  Government  control  of  every- 
thing will  do  somethmg  for  us.  They  don't 
tell  us  what  it  would  do  to  us. 

Not  only  would  they  create  a  socialized 
state,  but  there  well  might  follow  a  hypo- 
chondriac and  neurotic  bi.ate. 

Since  1943.  national  conventions  of  the 
Aaierlcan  Legion  have  gone  on  record  as 
opposmg  socialized  medicine  and  compulsory 
health  Insurance. 

We  stand  in  common  ground,  fighting  a 
common  enemy:  socialism,  the  advance 
guard  of  communism. 

On  the  great  American  highway  we  have 
ar^prcached  an  Intersection,  at  which  is  a 
bold  warning  sign:  "No  left  turn"  And  too 
many  cf  our  people  aie  menully  Indulging  'n 
the  old  wisecrack  that  they  don't  believe  Ux 
signs. 

Our  Nation  today  Is  surely  In  need  of  uni- 
fication of  thought  rnd  purpose,  unification 
of  all  Its  people  in  a  firm  determination  to 
banish  the  enemy  within  our  midst. 

WTiUe  above  our  heads,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  hangs  the  threat  cf  atomic  de- 
struction, right  under  our  very  feet  the  ter- 
mites of  comm.unism.  with  their  allies  the 
weevils  of  socialism,  are  bitmg  their  way  into 
our  schools,  into  our  sacred  institutions,  into 
the  governing  bodies  of  our  communities,  our 
States,  and  now  even  into  tome  of  the  high- 
est departments  cf  our  National  Government. 
It  is  the  honest  opinion  of  m.any  Ameri- 
cans that  our  Department  of  State  fairly 
reeks  with  deceit,  depravity,  and  double-talk; 
that  it  is  a  veritable  snake  pit  m  which  pow- 
derpufl  diplomats  are  playing  at  a  game  of 
demimond  diplomacy. 

Hn)K    THE    facts SEEK    THE    PECPL8 

It's  a  new  national  pastime:  hide  and  seek; 
hide  the  facts,  then  seek  confidence  of  the 
people. 

The  American  public  has  indicated  increas- 
ing concern,  and  ngiitly  so,  over  the  whole 
question  of  loyalty  In  cur  Department  cf 
State.  Why  has  not  the  public  the  same 
confidence  In  those  directing  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, upon  which  the  security  and  the  very 
life  of  our  Republic  depends,  that  it  has  in 
the  FBI  and  in  our  Armed  Forces? 

.\  naval  commander  losing  a  ship,  or  an 
army  officer  ignorantly  leading  his  troops 
into  disaster  would  undoubtedly  have  his 
career  Je^^pardized.  if  not  terminated.  A  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  however,  who  is  In  charge 
cf  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  who  loses 
whole  areas  of  the  world  through  mistakes  of 
Judgment,  is  not  even  open  to  official  crit- 
icism, much  less  replaced  by  a  more  com- 
petent person.  Instead,  he  is  given  the  task 
cf  attempting  to  salvage  the  very  situation 
he  helped  to  produce. 

Our  military  high  command  does  not  trust 
even  a  handful  of  troops  or  the  smallest 
Naval  unit  to  anyone  but  a  trained  and 
qualified  officer  who,  normally  in  peacetime, 
attains  his  rank  and  even  extremely  limited 
responsibility  only  after  4  years  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  or  comparable  expe- 
rience and  training. 

However.  In  cur  State  Department  today 
there  are  many  top-level  officials,  reputed  to 
be  experts  but  who.  on  the  record,  are  shown 
to  be  totally  devoid  of  any  significant  train- 
ing or  exp>erlence.  Here  are  two  State  De- 
partment aides  considered  Incompetent,  to 
say  the  least: 


Walter  M.  Kitschnlg.  a  native  Austrl^^n. 
waa  hired  by  the  State  Department  at  the 
start  of  World  V\"ar  II.  He  couldn't  go  Into 
military  service  because  he  was  classified  as 
an  enemy  alien.  United  States  citizenship 
was  granted  him  hurriedly.  Today  he  heads 
the  Departments  entire  cultural  relations 
poilcy  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  at 
£n  annual  salary  of  $10.CC0. 

Then  there  is  Haidore  Hanson.  This  37- 
year -old,  SlO.COO-a-year  man  has  no  military 
record  and  no  background  cf  Industrial,  fi- 
nancial, lib' r,  or  economic  experience.  Yet 
he  is  in  charge  of  planning  the  disbursem.ent 
cf  billions  cf  dollars  to  backward  economic 
areas. 

There  are  many  other  stich  cases. 
What  American  businessmen  wcu'.d  con- 
sider fcr  one  moment  the  operation  of  any 
department  of  his  business  along  the  lines 
that  tcvr^e  of  the  most  responsible  depart- 
ments of  cur  Government  are  being  run  to- 
day? The  time  has  come  when  we  must  be 
as  practical  and  Just  as  hard-headed  in  cur 
international  affairs  as  we  are  in  our  private 
busines.?    dealings. 

Cur  diplomats  should  be  hand-picked  at 
an  early  age.  so  that  their  training  for  spe- 
cific assigr.men's  would  make  them  special- 
j  Ists  in  these  particular  pests.  They  could 
>then  hold  their  own  with  the  diplomatic 
representatiies  cf  ether  nations  instead  of 
being  amateur  society  bridge  players  at  the 
international  noker  tab'e.  where  the  stakes 
are  high,  fcr  thev  would  have  been  selected 
and  trained  for  their  jobs,  not  fiounderirg 
through  important  missions  and  endanger- 
ing the  very  life  cf  their  country  because 
their  pasts  were  plums  picked  In  the  over- 
run orchard  of  politics  or  because  of  financial 
or  other  backing. 

The  American  Legion  has  had  Introduced 
In  Congress  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Acad- 
emy for  Training  in  Diplomacy. 

Communist  eradication  in  governmental 
oSce  should  never  be  treated  as  a  political 
pawn.  There  should  be  no  political  pride 
in  discovery,  either  by  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. Only  a  common  and  mutual  desire 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  can  render  that 
public  service  which  all  citizens  are  Justly 
entitled  to  expect  from  their  Representa- 
tives. 

American  principles  and  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve them  rise  far  aoove  party  politics. 
Those  who  use  politics  either  to  cloak  or 
prevent  such  discovery  do  an  Irreparable  dis- 
service to  their  Nation. 

The  time  is  past  when  our  people  can  treat 
li^ihtiy  any  further  foreign-born  ideologies. 
To  combat  them  we  need  a  positive  Ameri- 
canism. The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
get  tough. 

Here  in  Chicago  over  the  past  week-end 
was  held  the  second  All-American  Confer- 
ence in  which  delegates  from  leading  patri- 
otic, religious,  civic,  and  other  organizations, 
representing  more  than  80,000.000  citizens 
of  Uie  United  States,  gathered  in  a  great 
united  effort  to  stop  the  Red  tide  that  la 
creeping  over  our  land. 

From  long  and  sometimes  bitter  experi- 
ence, we  of  the  American  Legion  have 
learned  how  cunningly  the  Commies  con- 
trive their  plans.  True,  the  ranks  of  the 
Communists  are  intersp>ersed  with  criminals, 
cranks,  and  crackpots,  but  they  have  a  plan. 
Events  of  the  past  weeks  have  afforded  ua 
ample  evidence  of  the  rarrUficatlons  Involved 
In  pressing  charges  against  those  in  our 
Government's  highest  oifices  who  palpably 
are  enemies  of  the  American  way,  and  the 
Immediate  resignation  of  whom  should  be 
demanded  by  the  American  people. 

The  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  State  De- 
partment official,  or  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment official,  is  or  was  In  fact  a  Soviet  spy 
was  prover  in  the  Alger  Hiss  case.  An  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  favorable  circumstances 
and  accidents  wa.^  required  to  convict  one 
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man  After  two  Jury  trUls  of  haring  "com- 
mitted pwjury  In  <\^nnwtl.->n  with  Soviet 
tspioa^ft."  li  Alger  Hi»  h»d  not  made  the 
mlaUke  of  chAllen^tnf  Whtttaker  Chambers 
to  repeat  hto  eharfe  puWJcly  ao  that  he 
(Hlssk  could  ao*  for  libel,  it  la  doubtful  that 
Chambers  ever  would  have  produced  the  new 
famoua  ptnDpkin  papers. 

BISSXS     IN    THS    STATS     DEPABTMETTT 

KvldeBce  U  that  XinKM  still  are  Hlsees 
•tUQifig  the  snakes  crawling  through  the  high 
grass  of  our  State  Department. 

InddentallT.  it  required  t.oo  many  years 
to  eonvlct  the  Comn-iUr.ist  Harry  Bridges, 
whose  trial  and  deportation  as  an  enemy 
alien  the  .Ajnencan  Legion  haa  t)een  luging 
upon  our  Government  since  1938 

The  er:tire  festering  Amerasla  case  should 
be  reopened.  They  hare  been  vague  promises 
that  It  will,  and  we  are  hopeful.  Two  In- 
dividuals admitted  that  they  stole  claasiaed 
State  Departmer.:  documents,  and  they  «era 
£ned  in  a  Uniied  States  court.  Four  others, 
cue  of  them  still  a  top-level  State  Depart- 
ment official  In  a  critical  post — John  Stewart 
Service — were  Involved  in  the  same  case. 
Upon  recomihendation  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  no  charges  were 
presaed  against  these  four,  vriy""  Our  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  kjaow  who  waa  responsible. 
We  have  the  right  to  demand  that  all  the 
disgriiceful  circumstances  surrounding  those 
recommendations  be  brought  out  Into  the 
open. 

Former  Ambassadc«^  Joseph  Grew  and 
William  C  Bullitt  should  be  asked  to  tell 
their  stories  to  the  Congress.  As  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Grew  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  arrests  in  the  Amerasia  CAse. 
Then  he  was  relieved  of  his  post,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Dean  Acheson. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  political  be- 
lle's, mtist  stand  together  In  the  common 
defense,  and  the  approach  must  transcend 
even  so-called  bipartisanship  and  be  divorced 
as  completely  from  politics  as  can  be  made 
pjssible  in  a  democracy.  CnXortunaiely  the 
present  Investigatiun  before  the  Tydings 
committee  is  filled  with  bickerings,  mostly 
•long  party  lines.  There  are  charges  aind 
countercharges  of  hit-and-run  propagandist 
from  one  side  and  operation  whitewash  from 
the  other. 

When  charges  were  first  made  of  commu- 
nism in  our  Department  of  State.  Secretary 
of  State  Achescn  himself  should  have  de- 
manded an  Immediate  investigation.  He.  of 
all  people,  should  have  been  most  eager  to 
learn  the  truth.  If  there  Is  communism  in 
the  State  Department,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  It.  If  there  Is  no  communism  in 
the  Department,  the  public  should  know 
that. 

The  public  does  not  understand  yet  who 
recommended  and  who  hired  Alger  Hiss,  Ju- 
lian Wadleigh.  John  Stewart  Service,  and 
others.  Including  the  81  homosexuals  whom 
John  Peurifoy  recently  admitted  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  State  Department. 

The  Department  of  State  presently  em- 
ploys more  than  7.000  persons.  Competent 
BUtho.ities  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  least 
half  of  them  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
that  many  of  their  )<jt>8  were  Invented  and 
are  purely  synthetic  and  unnecessary,  and 
Bhoiild  be  eliminated  In  the  cause  of  secu- 
rity, economy,  and  efficiency.  The  Depart- 
ment should  be  returned  to  its  constitution- 
al ftmctlon  •  •  •  that  of  studying  and 
devising  American  foreign  policy. 

And.  for  what  significance  It  may  have. 
permit  me  to  Inject  here  the  statement  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
B<,n.  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mtsalon,  whose  report  contained  no  recom- 
mendations for  economy  with  respect  to  th« 
Btata  Department.     Why? 

TIM  very  life  and  sectirlty  of  this  Nation 
depends  upon  the  State  Department,  snd  the 
Chlnif*  catastrophe  and  our  Increaslrtg  wor- 
ries over  the  Soviet  Union  tend  to  high  light 


this  question  more  and  mere.  Neither  po- 
lltlCiU  vituperations  nor  facetious  wisecracks 
will  satisfy  the  American  public  as  the  final 
solution  or  the  answer  to  the  question: 
What  is  wrong  with  cur  State  Department? 
They  want  the  unvarnished  facts,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  them.  A  restoration  of  con- 
fidence demands  It 

When  the  people  know  the  facts  they  will 
demand  the  riddance  from  every  govern- 
mental office  of  all  disloyal  subversives,  per- 
verts. Incompetents,  and  cocktail  strategists. 

It  la  now  apparent  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  our  Department  of  State  Is  a  centi- 
pede for  putting  Its  foot  In  It. 

MCNDT-roiGrSON-HlXON     BILL    SHOULD     BB 
IN.\CTED 

In  combating  Communist  Influence  here, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  pas- 
sjisre  of  the  Mundt-Perguson-Nlxon  bill  now 
before  Congress.  This  bill  would  require  the 
Communist  Party  1 1 )  to  register  and  identify 
Itself.  (2)  to  list  Its  front  organizations,  (3) 
label  its  literature  and  broadcasts,  and  (4) 
make  fiscal  reports  to  the  Government,  much 
as  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties are  required  to  do  under  the  clean  poli- 
tics act.  Moreover.  It  denies  Communists 
the  pri%-llece  of  working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  penalty  of  law,  and  denies 
them  the  right  to  get  Federal  passports  to 
travel  abroad.  This  bill  waa  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  1  and  now  is  before  both  House  and 
Senate.  Your  letters  and  telegrams  to  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  might  be  an 
effective  means  to  get  this  bill  passed  by 
Congress. 

This  Is.  quite  appropriately.  National  De- 
fense Week,  which  will  culminate  In  demon- 
strations here  and  throughout  our  land  on 
Saturday.  And.  It  com.es  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  more  and  more  confused 
by  conflicting  appraisals  of  the  world  situa- 
tion. 

At  a  news  c^jnference  the  other  day  (and 
I  quote  from  the  Associated  Press)  our  Presi- 
dent said  he  doesn't  feel  the  cold  war  is  close 
to  turning  Into  a  shooting  war  with  Russia. 
In  fact,  he  said,  he  thinks  the  International 
situation  Is  much  better  now  than  it  was 
In  1&46,  the  previous  low  point  In  American- 
Russian  relations.  M-.  Truman  said  the  Na- 
tion's defense  budget  will  be  smaller  for  the 
1961-52  fiscal  year,  and  he  la  not  alarmed  In 
a.iy  sense  of  the  word. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary-General. Trygve  Lie,  while  en  route  to 
Moscow  on  a  peace  mission,  said  things  have 
not  been  so  bad  since  1945. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson. 
after  a  year's  effort  to  economize  In  defense 
spending,  has  asked  Congress  for  an  addi- 
tional $350,000,000  for  defense,  most  of  it 
for  the  purchase  of  planes.  He  based  the 
reversal  of  his  stand  on  a  number  of  alarm- 
ing elements  in  the  world  situation.  But. 
he  did  not  recommend  universal  military 
training,  which  he  always  has  espoused. 
Why? 

President  Trum.-ui  himself  has  rightly 
asked  for  universal  military  training  year 
after  year  since  he  has  been  in  office.  How 
then  can  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  ignore 
the  wishes  of  his  Commander  in  Chief? 

Secretary  Johnson's  request  for  more  de- 
fense money  followed  on  the  heels  of  an 
expression  of  concern  by  General  Eisen- 
hower over  some  defense  cuts. 

About  the  same  time  Gen.  Omar  BrKdley, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  asked 
the  Hi>use  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
extend  the  military  draft  2  years  becaiwe. 
he  said,  "cold  war  developments  have  be- 
come worse  In  the  last  6  months." 

In  Indianapolis  last  week.  Kenneth  O. 
Royall.  last  Secretary  of  War  and  the  first 
Secretary  oS  the  Array,  got  back  into  clr- 
culatlun  by  saying  he  the  Ui,;ht  there  would 
be  no  shooting  war  for  aUyUt  8  or  0  years 


and  that  the  United  States  Is  (and  I  quote) 
"as  well  prepared  as  we  ought  to  be,"  the 
next  war,  he  said,  "'wcn't  be  won  with  the 
weapons  we  have  on  hand:  tt  will  be  won 
with  weapons  not  yet  created." 

On  the  other  hand,  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
shortly  before  he  was  moved  upstairs  from 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  delivered  this 
warning: 

"Today  Russia  has  an  air  force  whose 
strength  Is  the  largest  In  the  world,  and 
prowing  relatively  larger  month  by  month. 
Russia  Is  steadily  Increasing  the  strength  of 
lis  long-range  strategic  bombing  force,  a 
type  of  plane  it  did  not  have  In  World  War 
li.  The  Communists  do  not  need  long-range 
strategic  biimbers  In  order  to  conquer  Eu- 
rasia. Siiould  we  not  ask  ourselves  there- 
fore, why  are  they  being  built?" 

In  the  light  of  such  conflicting  opinions 
by  our  leaders.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  fear 
mists  are  clouding  many  minds. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  are  not  proph- 
ets of  fear,  but  neither  are  we  exponents 
of  smug  complacency.  And.  we  admit  that 
right  now  we  are  seeing  red.  too  much  red 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people,  and 
certainly  too  much  of  It  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  our  Department  of  State,  which 
too  many  of  our  citizens  believe  has  the 
hammer  and  sickle  tattooed  all  over  it. 

Communism,  with  socialism  its  accessory 
before  the  fact.  Is  devoid  of  morality,  devoid 
of  spiritual  belief,  devoid  of  culture  or  com- 
mon decency.  Verily.  It  Is  not  only  a  fifth 
column,  it  is  a  filth  column. 

Socialism  Is  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp.  When  you 
follow  It  you  sink  Into  the  bog  of  despotism 
before  you  know  it.  Socialism  Is  like  the 
camel's  nose  in  the  Arab's  tent. 

The  members  of  your  fine  association, 
and  all  good  American  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  not  only  have  the  right  to  make 
a  living,  but  the  right  to  make  that  living 
worth  while.  We  cannot  permit  "pink* 
planners  to  Infringe  upon  our  copyright  on 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  cannot  t>e  fugitives  from  faith,  otnr  faith 
In  our  God  and  faith  In  our  country. 

Our  Nation  was  built  through  hard  work 
and  perseverance.  It  stands  foremost  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  t>ecause  of  that 
spirit.  We  ned  a  revival  of  the  old  American 
principles  of  hard  work,  thrift,  and  self-re- 
liance as  an  antidote  against  socialism  and 
communism  In  the  United  States. 

We  must  have  a  plan.  We  must  pay  for 
It  with  confidence,  with  labor,  with  dollars, 
and  with  sense. 

We  must  accomplish  It. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  American  editor, 
"Let  us  maintain  the  Americanism  which 
n-.akes  us  free,  and  the  freedom  that  makes 
us  American." 


Foreign  Study  With  American  College 
Credit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24   degislatwe  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  2950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  gretit  deal  of  interest  in  for- 
eign travel  as  an  educauonal  medium 
evidenced  by  the  American  people.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  Ptxleration  of  Teachers 
is  one  of  those  organizations  playinj  a 
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mo.st  constructive  role  in  developing  a 
sound  appreciation  for  international  co- 
operation. The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  ha.s  cooperated  with  the  In.sti- 
tute  of  World  Scudies  and  with  tsacher 
organizations  all  over  the  world  in  con- 
ducting resident  study  centers  in  which 
cur  teachers  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  rich  traditions,  culture  and 
heritage,  as  well  as  with  the  great  social  • 
and  economic  problems,  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Netherlands 
Teacher  Federation,  such  an  institute 
was  held  last  summer  at  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  brief  report  by  one  of  the  teachers 
who  attended  that  institute.  In  my 
opinion  the  report  mere  than  justifies 
the  high  regard  in  which  we  in  America 
hold  our  friends  in  the  Netherlands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Teacher  of  April  1950) 
FoEEiCN  Sttdt  Wrrn  .\meh:can  College 
Credit 
(By  Roxie  Lodge,  president.  East  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Local  719) 
For  those  who  want  a  delightful  summer 
vacation — inspiring,  gay,  yet  challenging  and 
educational.    I    can    suggest    nothing    better 
than    the    Institute    of    World    Studies    in 
Amsterdam.  Netherlands.     A  selected  group 
of  teachers  from  the  United  States  studied 
there    last    summer    and    earned    graduate 
credit.     This  was  the  seventh  annual  session 
of  the  Institute  of  World  Studies.     It  held  Its 
1949  session  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
July  10-30.  in  cooperation  with  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity.    Dr.  Donald  Bishop,  of  Svracuse  Uni- 
versity, was  the  American  director,  and  Mr. 
William    Hooykaas.    representing    the    NOV, 
the    Dutch    Teachers    Federation,    was    the 
Dutch  coordinator. 

The  Institute  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations, 
but  is  now  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation to  help  teachers  study  in  other  coun- 
tries  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Its  educational  policies  board  includes  Amer- 
ica's top-flight  authorities  In  the  field  of  in- 
ternational education:  Robert  Ulich.  chalr- 
mrn.  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Harvard 
University;  Donald  Bishop.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Selma  M.  Borchardt,  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law;  George  S.  Counts.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  Roy  Deferrari. 
Catholic  University  of  America;  Uel  Lamkln, 
State  Teachers  College.  MaryvUle,  Mo.;  Ken- 
dric  Marshall.  Division  of  International  Edu- 
cational Relations.  United  States  Office  of 
Education;  Ruth  McMurray,  UNESCO.  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State;  Albert  Prince. 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education;  Car- 
son Ryan,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Henry  Lester  Smith,  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  group  of  Americans  p.ttondlng  the 
Amsterdam  Institute  last  summer  included 
teachers  from  Colorado,  Iowa,  Ohio,  New 
■^'ork.  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  Illinois.  Flor- 
ida, and  Texas. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  Is  to  help 
teachers  learn  somethlni;  cbout  the  people 
and  country  in  which  they  are  traveling,  to 
make  informed,  appreciative  tourists  of  all 
who  go,  and  to  enable  Americans  to  study 
abroad  for  credit  or  fcr  audit.  For  us  who 
went  to  Holland,  the  objective  was  arcom- 
pllshed  through  the  university  lectures  and 
the  planned  tours  of  cities  and  excursions 
throughout  the  country.  We  had  brilliant 
lectures  from  eminent  schoLirs;  and  we  had 
much  more.  We  were  aocert?d  guests  of 
the  people,  and  the  Dutch  were  warm  and 


kind  friends.  Institute  members  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  people  of  Holland 
at  work  and  at  home.  We  shared  their  rich 
cultural  and  historical  background.  We 
learned  to  resnect  these  people  deeply. 
Sturdy,  trustworthy,  courageous,  they  shewed 
us  a  gayer  side,  too. 

The  first  Sunday  evening  in  Amsterdam,  we 
were  guests  of  the  Dutch  Teachers  Union  at 
the  American  Hotel.  A  delightful  program 
cf  folk  dancing  and  folk  music  gave  us  a 
taste  of  what  we  were  to  enjoy  during  the 
entire  term.  E'.-en  our  study  trips  were 
made  happy  for  us.  On  our  first  day  of 
school,  with  Mr.  Hooykaas  in  the  lead,  we 
v,ended  our  way  over  the  co'oble-stoned 
streets,  alongside  canals,  to  the  university. 
Here  we  were  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
president  of  the  university.  We  met  our 
three  E.igllsh-speaklne  Dutch  professors. 
who  were  to  lecture  and  accompany  us  on 
our  excursions  in  Holland. 

There  was  Dr.  H  A  En  no  Van  Gelder,  who 
taught  us  some  of  the  history  of  Holland. 
He  made  it  live  for  us.  But  it  wasn't  only 
a  lecture  course  in  a  classroom:  we  visited  the 
places  where  history  was  made — and  is  still 
being  made.  O'ar  first  excursion  in  connec- 
tion with  his  class  was  a  trip  by  motor  launch 
through  the  main  canals  of  Amsterdam, 
down  the  Amstel  River  to  the  harbor  with  its 
shipbuilding  Industry.  We  were  particularly 
Impressed  by  the  speed  with  which  the  Dutch 
had  rehabilitated  their  har'oors.  which  were 
scenes  of  havoc  and  destruction  during  the 
war. 

That  same  day  we  were  guests  of  the  city 
oClcials  at  a  tea  in  the  town  hall.  The  burgo- 
m.aster  of  Amsterdam  gave  us  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  his  city  and  to  all  Holland.  We 
felt  we  were  wanted,  wanted  as  Americans, 
wanted  as  students  of  European  social  his- 
tory.    It  was  thrilling. 

In  this  gay  and  serious  tempo  the  summer 
school  opened.  So  the  pace  was  set.  So  the 
pace  was  maintained,  day  after  day  We 
visited  the  old  churches  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  cathedral  at  Delft.  Delft  blue.  Delft 
china  took  on  a  new  meaning  from  that 
day  on. 

The  Queen's  Old  Palace,  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, the  "Little  Church  in  the  Loft"  where 
Catholicism  was  practiced  during  the  Refor- 
m.atlon.  and  Rilk's  Museum  were  just  a  few 
of  the  famous  buildings  visited  under  excel- 
lent guidance.  In  the  Rilk's  Museum  we  saw 
rnd  we  felt  the  greatness  of  the  paintings 
cf  the  great  Dutch  artists.  The  cultural  his- 
tory and  the  social  history  of  the  people  were 
stressed. 

On  another  tour,  we  were  taken  to  the 
ruins  of  Charlemagne's  castle  on  tl:e  Rhine. 
Then  we  went  to  another  medieval  castle, 
and  to  the  fam^cus  Hertogenbosch  Cathedral. 
Each  ancient  monument  has  its  story,  and 
these  stories  were  told  us  colorfully  and  with 
a  dash  of  humor  and  a  zest  which  only  a  na- 
tive could  add.  We  shared  their  modern 
history,  too.  VTe  were  taken  a'lso  to  the 
battlefields  at  Arnhem  and  Nijmegen.  Vve 
saw  the  ruins  at  Wageningen  v.here  the  Ger- 
mans signed  the  peace  treaty.  Our  Dutch 
hosts  showed  remarkable  restraint.  They  are 
a  great  people. 

Dr.  J.  Zijlestra  lectured  on  the  economics 
of  Holland  and  the  benefits  of  the  Marshall 
plan  to  its  recovery  program.  v;e  saw  the 
Marshall  plan  In  action.  V.'e  weie  impressed 
with  the  use  the  Dutch  had  made  of  the 
United  States  help  in  rebuilding  their 
economy. 

We  visited  the  diamond  centers  in  Amster- 
dam and  saw  good  craftsmen  at  work— good 
union  craftsmen.  And  oh,  we  saw  and  en- 
Joyed  the  famous  cheese  market  at  Aikmaar. 
The  splash  of  color  at  the  flower  market  tt 
Aalsmeer  intrigued  us.  The  fishing  fleets  of 
VoUendam,  the  Island  of  Marken.  where  the 
traditional  Dutch  costumes  are  still  worn. 
gave  what  the  orthodox  sightseer  wants. 


But  we  combined  sl^htteeln!^  and  study. 
We  spent  a  morning  at  the  International  Air- 
port, the  home  of  the  Dutch  airline  KLM. 
Here  we  saw  in  some  detail  how  the  Dutch 
h.-ive  repaired  t2:e  damage  done  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  airfield. 

We  visited  the  Phillips  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Eindhoven,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  United  States  of  America,  where  we 
v.ere  guests  of  the  company  at  a  luncheon 
followed  by  a  tour  of  the  plant.  Phillips 
was  the  largest  industry  visited.  There  we 
raw  radios  being  assembled,  plastic  cabinets 
and  insulators  oelng  manufactured.  The 
place  held  by  labor  unions  In  a  national 
economy — a  place  of  dignity  and  power,  and 
th?  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  their  roles 
In  promoting  the  national  welfare,  made  us 
appreciate  the  social  maturity  of  the  nation 
and  we  wished  that  we  might  have  had  a 
period  in  which  to  Interrogate  labor  leaders. 
A  school  similar  to  General  Motors  ap- 
prentice schools  In  our  country  Is  a  part 
of  the  Plhllllps  vocational  educational  pro- 
gram. Young  Dutch  and  Belgian  boys  of 
promising  ability  are  accepted  for  training 
in  this  school.  A  comparison  with  a  similar 
school  in  oxk  country  would  be  significant. 

Our  third  professor.  Dr.  B.  H.  M.  Vlekke, 
lectured  on  "International  Relations."  The 
Hague,  the  seat  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  gave  us  a  laboratory  approach  to 
International  cooperation.  But  our  Dutcb 
hosts  dared  no  more.  Dr.  Vlekke  devoted  sev- 
eral lectures  to  the  Indonesian  question  and 
frankly  and  freely  indicated  that  Dutch  citi- 
zens were  In  full  sympathy  with  the  Indo- 
nesians. The  present  government's  response 
to  the  will  of  the  Dutch  people  would,  he 
felt,  lead  to  the  early  recognition  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Republic — with  the  help  of  the  pres- 
ent Dutch  government.  Now,  his  prophecy 
has  come  true. 

The  teachers  of  Amsterdam  were  surprised 
to  find  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
teachers  in  our  institute  studying  and  work- 
ing together,  all  accepted  by  e?ch  group  on 
an  equal  basis.  The  inherited  traditional 
snobbishness  of  Dutch  secondary  teachers 
toward  the  primary  teachers  Is  sure  to  be 
overcome  by  the  Increase  In  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  elementary  teacher.  Possibly  we 
American  teachers  have  contributed  to  the 
spreading  In  Europe  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  single-salary  schedule  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  equal  worth  of  all  qualified 
teachers  In  every  part   of  the  system. 

The  strict  academic  standards  of  the  Dutch 
schools,  the  ever-growing  social  conscious- 
ness of  the  teachers  and  the  school  officials, 
the  passionate  zeal  of  the  Dutch  teachers 
for  world  democracy  impres?ed  us  greatly. 
One  example  of  the  social  program  of  the 
Dutcii  teacher  is  that,  aided  by  a  govern- 
ment subsidy,  they  sponsor  a  summer  camp 
for  school  children  of  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam. A  teacher  takes  her  class  to  this 
country  camp  tor  2  or  3  weeks.  Here  the 
child  gets  phvsical.  social,  and  moral  train- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  which  stresses  the 
spiritual  values  of  a  free  people.  Several 
teachers  and  their  classes  are  at  the  camp 
at  one  time.  The  camp  Is  lor  both  public 
and  church  school  children.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  benefits. 

Before  and  after  the  Institute  we  took 
ndv.'^.ntage  of  our  free  time  in  Europe.  We 
traveled  in  a  number  of  countries.  To  those 
who  wanted  them  the  Institute  gave  cards 
of  Introduction  to  UNESCO  House  In  Paris 
and  to  other  educational  centers.  Tours 
through  England,  Belgitim.  Switzerland. 
Italy,  and  France  were  planned  by  the  In- 
stitute, and  optional  with  the  members. 

Even  if  one  could  no-  take  these  optional 
trips  to  other  countries,  there  are  volumes 
one  could  write  about  each  day  spent  at 
the  Institute.  The  Institute  gave  us  the 
happiest,  most  profitable  credit -earning  sum- 
mer school  imaginable.  We'd  all  like  to  go 
back. 
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HON.  WlLUAM  BENTON 

OF    CONNti  TK-X,T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29K  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con>eni  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon  by 
the  Reverend  Galen  E.  Rvis^sell.  of  the 
Southport  CongregaUonaJ  Church,  of 
Southpon,  Conn.,  which  is  my  home 
community. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Russell  for  many 
ideas  in  this  sermon,  but  I  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  Senate  to  his 
quotation  from  the  Screwtape  letters,  the 
QuoUtion  of  the  E>evil  when  he  said.  "It 
is  when  the  church  lets  her  banners  fly 
that  all  hell  trembles.'  This,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  the  moral  for  Congress  today. 
How  do  we  let  our  banners  fly? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MiSSKNGKBS    OP    RXCONCUOATION 

(A  •erroon  by  Galen  E.  Russell  > 
Text  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
worW  to  himself,  not  counting  their  tres- 
passes against  them,  and  entrusting  to  us 
the  message  of  reconciliation."  (2  Ccrln- 
thlans  5:  19.  revised  version.) 

I.    INTBODCCTIOK 

Last  Thursday  was  Ascension  Day.  In 
Lloyd  Douglass  book.  The  Robe,  there  Is  a 
beautiftil  and  simple  account  of  the  disciple 
Bartholomew's  experience  of   the   Ascension. 

Bartholomew  says  to  his  friend:  "One 
morning  we  were  asked  to  a  meeting,  shortly 
after  sunrise  on  a  hill.  We  know  the  place, 
for  we  had  often  spent  the  day  there  with 
Jesus.  Knowing  It  was  dangerous  to  go  as  a 
company,  we  went  singly.  When  we  were 
about  hallway  up  the  hiil  suddenly  someone 
exclaimed.  'Look;  there  He  Is  '  I  looked  up. 
and  there  be  was  wearing  His  white  robe. 
The  sunshine  made  It  appear  dazzling.  He 
was  standing  on  a  big  white  rock  waiting 

"The  crowd  bowed  their  heads  and  waited, 
and  after  a  while  there  was  a  murmur  ol 
voices.     We  looked  up.  and  he  was  gone." 

"Where  do  you  think  he  went?  '  asked  one 
huskily.  "I  dcn't  know,  my  friend,  but  I 
only  know  He  U  alive.  I  am  always  expecting 
to  see  Him.  Sometimes  I  feel  aware  of  Hlra. 
as  if  He  were  close  by;  it  helps  to  keep  me 
honest.  I  am  not  rempted  to  cheat  anyone, 
lie  or  hurt  anyone,  when,  for  all  you  know. 
He  Is  dose  by." 

Christ  ^  close  by  this  morning.  He  Is  not 
bound  like  Prometheus  and  compelled  to 
watch  His  loved  ones  in  silent  aeony  Christ 
is  released  from  time.  He  Is  alive,  and  God 
through  Him  is  calling  on  us  to  be  messen- 
gers of  reconciliation.  What  a  message. 
What  an  ambassadorship.  To  reconcile  the 
contending  forces  in  oiir  lives,  in  our  homes. 
In  our  eongregaiion,  and  In  the  world.  We 
are  called  upon  t<>  do  Jtist  this.  Christ  shows 
us  the  way. 

We  can  take  an  illustration  from  nature. 
Day  and  night  the  recurrence  of  hot  and  cold 
air — meeting  each  other  In  conflict  takes 
pUoe  Bomewbere  above  this  earth.  When 
tb*  conditions  are  right  the  conflict  of  these 
air  currents  cftuaes  a  precipitation  which  we 
call  rain.  (I  am  not  now  tallying  about  the 
t%Xn  makers.  Some  one  said  thhs  week  that 
tlicy  had  gone  too  far;  that  they  had  no 
MHinesa  lo  be  monkeymt;  wiih  the  Lord's 
<iv)rk.)     I  am  now  talking  about  the  forces 


of  nature.  Rain  waters  the  earth  for  the 
service  of  man.  In  like  manner,  the  con- 
flU-t  between  good  and  evil  as  we  see  It 
dramatized  befrvre  our  eyes  has  been  rain- 
ing refreshment  on  the  souls  of  men  year 
after  year,  nnd  age  after  age.  We  can  truly 
amg  with  the  poet.  "The  one  eternal  God. 
whom  earth  and  heaver  adore,  for  thus  It 
».>s.  Is  now.  and  shall  be  ever  more." 

n.    PERSONAL    MINISTTIT    OF    SBv:ONClI.IATTOK 

We  have  been  given  a  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation     How  much  do  we  use  It?     Is  our 
d.fflciiltv  a  lack  of  faith,  or  a  lack  of  tech- 
nique'    Do  we   And   It  easier   to   oe   mad  at 
some  one  than  to  love  him?     Is  this  anger, 
at   least    the   continuation   of   It,   the   work 
of  the  Devil,  or  the  work  of  God?     As  du- 
ciples  of  Christ  we  are  called  upon  to  witness 
for  love,  truth,  and  kindness.     As  Bartholo- 
mew said   "Now  I  feel   that   Christ   U  near. 
Now  I  do  i-ot  want  to  lie.  or  hurt  anyone  " 
F.unlly    squabbles    need    to    be    reconciled. 
Church  divisions  need  to  be  healed.     Unity 
and    harmony    need    to    be    resolved    in    the 
formula.    "Agree    to    differ    but    resolve    to 
love."      The   Christian    way    is    to    walk    to- 
gether,  respecting  each  other,   and  trusting 
each  other      This  can  happen  when  we  are 
committed  to  the  way. 

Is  this  way  difficult?  Yes.  Clirlst  never 
said  It  would  be  easy.  He  did  say  that  we 
could  live  victoriously.  He  did  say  He  would 
help — -Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world  " 

There  is  a  story  In  C  S  Lewis  Screwtape 
Letters,  which  I  understand  was  told  In  this 
pulpit  before  my  arrival  a^  pastor  and 
teacher.  The  DevU  had  his  agent  Screwtape 
on  earth  seeking  to  win  converts.  Screw- 
tape reports  that  one  of  their  hopefuls  has 
Just  recently  Joined  a  Christian  Church. 
He  was  quite  concerned. 

"Never  mind.  '  said  the  Devil.  "Don't  let 
It  bother  you  Just  follow  him.  Go  to 
church  with  him.  Keep  his  mind  on  little 
things— the  squeak  In  the  deacon's  shoes, 
the  cut  of  the  minister's  hair,  the  hat  of 
the  minister's  wlXe.  Just  keep  his  mind  on 
little  things  and  we  wiU  win.  It  Is  when 
the  church  lets  her  banners  fly  that  all  hell 
trembles.* 

Are  we  concentrating  on  the  little  things 
and  forgetting  the  big  and  central  Issues? 
Is  It  our  lack  of  vision  that  causes  so  much 
trouble  In  the  world?  Is  there  a  need  for 
reconciliation  between  Individuals?  There 
Is  a  crying  need  for  a  reconcillaUon  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  Senate  we  behold  the  spectacle  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  being  thrown  away 
by  one  Senator  McCarthy  with  his  irrespon- 
sible charges.  Committees  of  Investigation 
are  appointed  to  Investigate  those  things 
which  have  been  Investigated  two  or  three 
times  before.  Someone  has  said  that  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  Is  the  Communists'  best 
friend.  At  least  this  can  be  said  without 
equivocation.  He  Is  using  Communist  tac- 
tics and  Is  holding  up  good  and  constructive 
legislation. 

I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  lately  to 
note  one  of  the  most  creative  and  far-reach- 
ing Ideas  to  come  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
I  refer  to  the  nonpartisan  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate— a  bill  sponsored  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats — called  the  Marshall  plan  of 
ideas.  This  creative  plan  was  outlined  in  a 
speech  by  our  Senator  from  Southport,  S?n- 
ator  WrtLiAM  Bentoh.  early  in  March.  It  Is 
creative  In  Its  own  right.  It  Is  dramatic  in 
the  manner  It  lifts  our  thouKhts  above  the 
confusion  of  low  politics  and  charts  a  course 
Into  the  future.  In  the  field  of  ptilitlcs  this 
Marshall  plan  of  Ideas  points  the  way  toward 
a  splendid  ministry  of  reconciliation.  An 
explanatory  word  is  In  order. 

Senator  Bkntc*  says,  and  he  speaks  from 
experience  In  the  State  Department,  that  the 
Communists  are  more  eficient  In  telling  lies 
Bb>jut  US  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  we 
are    In    telling    the    truth    about    ourselves. 


With  the  use  of  radio  day   after   day   and 
night  after  night  the  propaganda  line  Is  the 
same.    The  propaganda  line  revolves  around 
five  themes      They  are  the  same  every  day. 
First,  the  United  States  U  headed  for  a  cata- 
clysmic   clash       Second,    the    rulers    of    the 
United  States  are  warmongers  and  Fascists. 
Third,  in  the  United  States  the  rich  are  get- 
ting richer,  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 
Furthermore,   the   poor   are   showing    an   in- 
creasing   sympathy    for    the    Soviet    Union. 
Fourth.   America  talks  about   freedom,   but 
their  stafments  are  contradicted  by  racial 
and    religious    discrimination.      Fifth,    our 
character    is    bad.      We    are    culturally    bar- 
barotis,    money-mad,    and   lawless.      Do    you 
recognize  yourself   :n   this  description?     Do 
you  feel  It  Is  fair,  or  in  any  degree  honest? 
Does  your  sense  of  Injustice  become  keen  to 
realize    that    these    lies    about    the    United 
States  are  spread   throughout  the  world  -Ma 
the  radio?     Do  the  people  of  the  Near  East 
believe    these    stories?     Many    of    them    do. 
Why  wouldn't  they  believe  in  them,  in  the 
at>sence   of   any   other   information? 

To  be  sure,  we  don't  pretend  to  be  per- 
fect. We  have  our  problems.  We  do.  how- 
ever, say  that  democracy  arrives  at  a  greater 
degree  of  Justice  than  the  other  forms  of 
government. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  evil  forces,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  at>out  them?     With  a 
frank  recognition  that  you  can't  kill  idea* 
with  bullets,  no  matter  how  many  you  shoot, 
what  Is  the  constructive  solution?     Senator 
Benton  has  proposed  an  answer.     His  plan 
Is  headed  in  the  right  direction.     The  plan 
has  six  steps      First,  a  steadily     Increasing 
pressure   on   behalf   of   world-wide   Informa- 
tion.    "Ye   shall    know    the   truth,    and    the 
truth   shall    make    you   free"      Secondly,    a 
speeding  up   of   the   work   of   UNESCO — the 
United  Nations  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization.    The   work  of  this  Oreanlzation 
should  be  expanded  so  that  it  can  make  its 
rightful  contribution  for  peace.    Thirdly,  an 
expanded    program    of    foreign    student    ex- 
change and  movie  films,  showing  the  truth 
alx>ut  America.     Fifth,  convening  of  a  con- 
ference of  non-Communist  nations  now,  to 
create   a   better   understanding.      Sixth,    the 
encouraeement  of  a  nongovernmental  agen- 
cy   to    guide    American    citizens    In    sharing 
their  cultural   and  their  scientific  Informa- 
tion  with   other   countries.     God   has  given 
us  a  ministry  of  reconciliation 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  soundness  of  this 
plan  Senator  Benton  cites  the  experience  of 
last  year.  The  ECA.  under  its  technical- 
assistance  program,  brought  600  people  from 
European  Industry  and  agriculture  last  year 
to  study  our  methods.  Two  among  the 
600  were  Influential  Italian  labor  leaders. 
When  these  two  had  seen  American  labor- 
management  relations  at  first  hand,  when 
they  had  seen  that  our  workers  share  in 
the  benefits  of  Increased  productivity,  and 
from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
when  they  had  .seen  that  competition  Is  not 
without  Its  economic  value  to  our  workers, 
they  went  back  to  Italy,  pulled  700,000  work- 
ers out  of  the  big  Communist-dominated 
general  trade  union  and  launched  an  inde- 
pendent one.  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  ECA, 
vouches  for  this  story. 

Just  yesterday  a  letter  came  to  our  family 
from  China.  It  was  written  by  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  who  visited  our  Women's  Guild  a 
few  years  ago.  I  wl.sh  to  read  you  a  few 
sentences  from  this  letter:  "We  hear  that 
some  grouf)8  are  wiping  China  ofj  the  map. 
We  want  to  a.=k  If  Christians  can  wipe  their 
brothers  and  their  sisters  ofl  the  map'  We 
feel  that  If  the  world  Is  to  be  held  together 
at  all.  It  must  be  held  by  Christians,  and 
boy — we  need  a  little  cement  these  days. 
The  future  for  us  missionaries  grows  a  little 
more  dubious,  but  that  Is  beside  the  pxalnt. 
We  feel  that  the  biggest  concern  Is  for  our  fel- 
low Christians  here  They  are  facing  ter- 
rific odd£,  and  we  simply  cannot  let  thenk 
down." 
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word<  from  MLm  Helen  Smith,  of 
Fukien.  Chins,  are  Instructive.  Here  U  Sen- 
ator Bewtow,  T-lth  his  ccUeagues.  offering  a 
constructive  pro-am  in  the  field  of  politics, 
and  Nero  fiddlea  while  Rome  bums.  Tcu 
end  I  can  do  scmethlng  about  It.  We  can 
writ;  our  Senators  and  express  car  oplnlorj 
•s  American  Christians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  political  program 
cannot  and  does  not  pretend  to  tike  the 
place  of  a  Chn«»lsn  missionary  prcgram. 
Are  we  gclng  to  let  the  Helen  Smi.hs  erd 
our  fellow  Chine-e  Christiana  down  In  the 
hour  cf  trial?  In  the  words  of  Professcr 
Hen,  of  the  Chinese  Unlver-lty,  Chinese 
Cnrl-nlans  have  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  wl';.ne8B  hefcre  Ccmmunlsts  for  the 
Christian  way  cf  life.  God  mores  In  a 
m:'3'.erlous  way  His  wonders  to  perform. 
Granted  that  the  Communist  prcgram  u 
treacherous.  Granted  th^t  there  Is  personal 
dan??r  fcr  those  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
rerciln  in  Chins.  Do  we  not  need  to  ad- 
mire these  who  say  they  are  going  to  re- 
main? Should  we  not  uphold  their  hands 
in  prayer,  and  support  tin^m  out  of  our 
fund-?  Tlie  cil.lne  commisiicn  given  to 
the  dUcipies  on  the  first  sscenilon  day  was 
"Go  ye  liito  all  t^.e  world,  and  prestch  the 
gospel."  Preaching  the  goepel  means  ras- 
talnlng  those  who  do  preach  it  with  some- 
thing to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses 
against  them,  and  entniiitng  us  with  tne 
ministry  of  reconclUat'cn.  May  »e  be  laiiti- 
ful  to  that  trust. 


Ezteniicn  of  the  Draft  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF   M-^aTlAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 <.  1950 

Mr.  T"iT)INGS.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoPD  two  editorials  advocating  the  ex- 
tension for  2  years  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  One  editorial  is  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  May  26.  1950.  and  is  en- 
titled "A  Reassuring  Vote."  The  other 
editorial  is  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  25.  1950.  and  is  entitled  "Sense  On 
the  Draft." 

There  l)einfe  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26.  1950] 
A  RE-vascaiNG  Von 
We  welcome  the  emphatic  majority  by 
which  the  Hous?  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  extend  Selective  Service  for  2  years. 
The  tally  was  216  to  11.  Seldom  does  so  im- 
porUnt  a  meastire  come  so  near  to  achieving 
unanimous  approval. 

The  bill  provides  for  continued  reglstra- 
tlcn  and  classification  until  June  1952  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26. 
Actual  induction  Uito  the  Armed  Forces 
would  wait  upon  ftirther  Congressional  ap- 
proval. But  the  machinery  of  the  indispen- 
sable Selective  Service  System  Is  kept  intact; 
•  guaranty  Is  provided  for  adequate  man- 
power In  case  cf  need,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  cur  democratic  allies  abroad,  now 
know  that  we  have  Insured  ourselves  In  this 
Important  respect  against  the  risks  of  a  sud- 
den emeraiency. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate      It  mvst 
be  acced  upon  before  June  24  if  there  is  to 


be  no  Intemption  cf  the  present  system. 
We  look  forward  confidently  to  prompt  and 
favorable  action. 

(Frcm  the  W?jhln?ton  Pc-t  cf  May  23.  ISiOl 
Sense  on  tkz  DsArt 
1.1  voting  to  extend  the  draft  for  another 
2  years,  the  House  has  iaced  the  realities 
cf  the  coid  war.  S.ZiiiScantly.  the  21o-U 
vcte  reSedted  none  of  the  ladeculcn  ard 
1.  isicn  that  very  nearly  paralyzed  th»s 
country  In  the  summer  of  1341.  In  that 
rcsi>ect  the  Hou,se  ceiermii:£.tion  Is  an  im- 
P'^rtant  gain.  The  draXi  may  never  be  uicd; 
th3  armed  force*  are  now  able  tc  fill  the.r 
quotas  without  resorting  to  con3Cfip>.ion 
and  under  the  H.^iuse  bUi  actual  coaicripcion 
cannct  take  place  unlasa  Congrsss  G£t,.iarc3 
a  naiional  emergency.  But  the  contiriuatlon 
cf  draft  machinery  and  the  registration  and 
claseihcaiion  of  young  men  when  tiiey  turn 
IP  can  help  save  valuable  time  should  an 
emergency  ari£e.  On  this  point,  the  new 
*-rm  "Manpower  Reginration  Act"  t  instead 
cf  Selective  Service  Act»  more  accurately 
describes  what  Is  intended.  Aside  fr'm  the 
insurance  that  the  retention  cf  such  legis- 
lation will  provide.  It  will  be  a  symtcl  to 
this  country's  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  a  warning  to  the  Russians,  of  America  s 
intention  not  to  abandon  its  commr.merts 
or  to  slip  back  ag?.in  into  m^iiitary  weakness. 
We  hope  the  Senate  wUi  promptly  fcrflcw 
eiut. 


The  Man  in  the  Middle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DZI_.^W.^RX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  cNITZD  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  '  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29>.  1950 

Mr  WELXIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimo'os  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  The  Man  in  the  Middle."  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  .News-Post  of 
May  15.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Ricord,  as  follows: 

The  M*x  in  the  Middle 

President  Truman  s  farm-pciicy  speech 
In  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  the  first  of  nine  sched- 
uled pclttlcal  talks  on  his  current  cim:-a;gn 
tour,  seemed  to  assume  that  the  Amencan 
people,  including  the  farmers,  are  very  simple 
folk. 

The  President  spoke  specifically  In  behalf 
of  the  so-called  Brannan  farm  plan,  which 
he  quite  frankly  described  as  having  two 
main  objects. 

One  of  these  objects  Is  to  assure  farmers 
of  high  prices  for  their  prc<lucts. 

The  other  object  is  to  make  the  same  prod- 
ucts available  to  consumers  at  low  prices. 

In  order  to  do  this,  under  the  Brannan 
plan,  the  Government  would  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  consumer  paid 
and  the  farmer  received — cut  of  taxes,  of 
course 

The  very  un'ni^ppy  man  In  the  middle  of 
this  picture,  obviously.  Is  the  taxpayer. 

But  since  both  farmers  and  ccnsumers  are 
also  taxpayers,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
that  the  high  prices  to  one  grcup  and  the 
low  prices  to  the  other  are  largely  Illusory. 

What  does  it  profit  the  farmer  to  get  an 
excessive  price  for  his  products  if  taxes  take 
the  major  part  cf  It? 

What  dees  i:  profit  the  consumer  to  pav  a 
relatively  smaU  part  of  his  Income  for  ths 


r^cesslttes  of  life  If  the  ts.%  collector  seizes 
th?  greater  part? 

In  actual  f?.ct.  since  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumera  wcuid  pay  the  bulk  of  the  exccssiv* 
and  exorbitant  taxes  to  give  high  pr.ces  to 
the  cne  and  low  prices  to  the  other  under 
the  Brannan  p'^n,  they  themselves  wculd 
be  the  composite  man  in  the  middle. 

President  Truman  did  net  explain  or  e\ea 
mention  th?3<?  as;:ec:s  cf  the  Brannan  plan 
In  his  Lincoln  speech. 

In  fact.  In  accordance  with  his  past  cam- 
pa'gn  methrids  and  with  h\s  pericnol  politi- 
cal philosophy,  h"  refr3in€d  frcm  telling  the 
farmffrs  the  truth  atout  the  Branr^.a  plan. 
well  knewiTTj  that  It  would  not  be  good 
pclltics  to  do  so. 

And  he  very  obvtotisly  ta&es  It  for  granted 
th-t  they  are  net  smart  encufh  to  figure  out 
the  truth  for  themsehes. 

Actually,  there  axe  ev2n  crei*,er  objections 
to  the  Brannan  plan  than  its  excessive  cost 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmers. 

A5ide  from  the  fact  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  high  prices  to  themsrives  cut  of 
their  o^n  pockets,  the  farmers  would  have 
to  qualify  for  the  du'oicus  benefits  of  the 
Biannan  plan  In  another  and  particularly 
odious  way.  't 

Only  by  submitting  to  a  prc^?.m  cf  crop 
end  acreage  control — speclflcaTy.  by  sacri- 
ficing the  rizht  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  and  hew  much  to  grow — could  the 
farmers  ever  hare  even  the  illusion  of  higii 
prices  paid  cu:  cf  taxes. 

Th^t  is  the  essence  and  the  substance  of 
the  Brannan  plan,  the  oId?st  political  fraud 
In  the  world — triat  cl  promisitig  something 
for  nothing  in  return  for  votes,  and  of  vip- 
Ing  cut  the  major  portion  c:  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  people  after  the  \otes  are  woo. 


The  Press  aad  the  CVA 


EXTENsrcr  OF  re:*iarks 

CF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  W.*SHI?«CTCN 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPP.ESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  6.  1950 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
written  inquiring  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  current  loss  of  prestige  su3ered  by 
the  Nation's  press.  It  is  not  diScult  to 
detect  a  number  of  rea^oiis,  the  most  ba- 
sic of  wliich  is  the  fact  that  the  press  no 
longer  keeps  ahead  or  even  abreast  of 
public  cpinica. 

Pour  times,  in  12  years,  the  press  stri- 
dently opposed  the  election  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  the  h'ighest  office  cf  the 
land.  Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  press 
attempted  to  defeat  President  Harry  S. 
Tmman  through  the  use  of  ridicule. 

On  important  issues  of  the  day.  the 
press  is  more  and  more  frequently  foimd 
in  a  negative  position.  This  is  certaicJy 
the  case  with  the  propcsed  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration. 

Not  all  newspapers  o;  periodicals  ere 
to  be  so  considered,  however.  Tas  Ore- 
gon Democrat,  edited  by  Monroe  Sweet- 
land,  has  been  given  national  attention 
several  times  during  the  past  year  for 
its  excellent  reponing  and  fair  and  im- 
I^rtial  editorializing.  The  foilo"!ring  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  L.  Neubeiger.  from  the 
March  edition  of  the  Oregon  Democrat 
demonstrates  vrhy  this  pub'ication  has 
been  so  honored,  and  pcinis  out  fairly 
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and  clearly  hew  the  Nation's  press  stands 
oa  ihis  important  Isk^uo. 

Tk£  Phiss  and  thk  C\"A 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger^ 
(TT.e    Orecon    Democrat    herfwUh    repro- 
duces a  most  signiflcant  analysis  ci  North- 
ire>t  joximalUan.    It  is  reprinted  In  part,  with 
special  permlKioii  of  the  Nleman  Founda- 
tion fcT  JoonulUm  at   Harvard   University. 
The  Nieman  Fovmdation  each  year  things  th« 
out*t-«ndl"g  young  newspapermen  of  Amer- 
ica to  Harvard  for  a  year's  academic  training. 
The  foundation  ts  endowed  by  the  will  of 
the   late   Lucitis   Nleman.   publisher   of    the 
Illustrious  Milwaukee  Journal.      Richard  L. 
jieuberger.    weil-fcnown    Oregon    writer    ai^d 
IcgMator.  undertook  at  the  request  of  the 
Kteman  Foundation  a  survey  of  the  preis'a 
atilttide  regarding  President  Truman  s  pro- 
posed     Columbia      Valley      Adminiatraiion. 
Ke-aberger  found  that,  while  very  few  daily 
papers  within  the  Northwest   support  CVA. 
neTcrtheless  CVA  :s  advocated  and  backed  by 
some  of  the  leading  newspaperr  of  our  time, 
including    the    great    New    York   Times,    the 
Scrlpps-Howard  chain,  the  crusading  Pulitzer 
Post -Dispatch  and  other  outstanding  medi- 
ums of   American   public   opinion.     Readers 
of  the   Oregon   Democrat  will   be   Interested 
In  the  followuig  portions  of  Mr.  Neubercer  a 
detailed  analysis,  which  appeared  in  full  in 
vol.  rv.  No.  1.  of  Nleman  Repons,  printed  by 
the  Harvard  Press  ) 

In  the  majesty  of  a  cathedral-like  grove 
of  Douglas  firs.  I  covered  the  recent  dedica- 
tion of  the  Gifford  Pmchot  National  Forest 
for  the  New  York  Times.  To  prepare  myself 
for  the  event,  I  read  the  great  foresters 
autobiography.  Breaking  New  Ground.  The 
nljjhl  before  the  dedicatory  ceremony.  In  a 
ittle  mountain  lodge  in  the  Cascades.  I  hr-d 
reached  the  chapter  telling  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  s  efforts  to  set  aside  the  last  upland 
ftolitudea  of  the  West  in  Government  reserves. 

PINCHOTS  FIGHT 

Pincfcot  described  how  opposition  to  the 
propC'Sal  centered  in  the  very  region  where 
the  trees  stood.  The  Oregon  Legisleture 
beeged  Congress  not  to  turn  over  the  wckhIs 
to  "hands  unknowna  and  untried  and  recom- 
mended only  by  theoritical  learning."  Ptn- 
chot  added  hopefully  that  "eastern  Ccn- 
gresFmen  believed  in  fores:ry  as  a  general 
proposition  and  were  perfectly  willing  to 
protect  western  foreau  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  western  men." 

My  wife  long  since  had  gone  to  sleep  but 
I  read  en.  fascinated.  Hadn't  I  been  through 
this  somewhere  belore?  In  the  distance  a 
creek  trilled  over  a  rocky  riffle.  Always 
Pinchoi  and  Teddy  encountered  their  an- 
griest hostility  from  the  area  whose  mag- 
nificent timber  they  wanted  to  protect.  And 
at  last  the  thread  of  the  tale  unraveled.  •  In 
the  long  run."  wrote  Pinchot.  "it  was  the 
votes  of  eastern  Senators  and  Represenra- 
tives  that  saved  the  national  forests  of  the 
West." 

LIKX  CVA 

"VThy,"  I  said  to  no  one  In  particular,  "it's 
exactly  like  CVA  " 

And  so.  sadly.  It  Is. 

Early  In  1949  President  Truman  proposed 
a  regional  authority  patterned  after  TVA 
for  th*^  vast  basin  of  the  Columbia  River. 
The  new  agency  would  conserve  soil,  gen- 
erate water  power,  provide  Irrigation.  Im- 
prove navigation  and  check  floods.  Imne- 
dlaiely.  CVA  was  smote  hip  and  thigh  as 
-communism,"  "dictatorship."  and  "tyr- 
anny." This  assault  has  b«-en  led  by  the 
Republican  Party,  substantially  financed  by 
the  utility  companies  and.  unfortunately, 
carried  on  to  a  cj^slderable  extent  by  the 
press  of  the  Northwest. 


This  partition  described  by  Gifford  Pin- 
chot la  being  repeated. 

NORTHWEST     NrwSPAPERS     ANTI-CVA 

With  merely  a  few  exceptions,  the  news- 
pai>era  of  the  Columbia  Basin  are  solidly 
alined  against  CVA.  Y'et  many  of  the  out- 
standing dallies  outside  the  Northwest  re- 
g.^rd  CV.\  with  high  hopes  and  undiluted 
praise. 

Some  documentation  Is  In  order.  Among 
the  large  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  Co- 
himbla  Basin,  only  the  Oregnnlan  of  Port- 
land Is  not  determinedly  opposed  to  CV.\. 
I*  has  taken  no  definite  ptisltlon  on  the 
ls.«ue.  other  than  to  decline  specific  Indorse- 
ment of  the  Presidents  bill  but  to  add  that 
-some  sort  of  over-all  regional  agency  "  Is 
apparently  necessary.  With  this  neutral  ex- 
ception, the  area's  larger  publications  can 
detect  only  evil  in  CVA. 

Four  small  dailies  favor  CVA.  They  are 
the  Wenatchee  <Wash  )  World,  the  Pendle- 
ton (Oreg.)  East  Oregonlan,  the  H(X)d  Rner 
(Oreg  »  Sun,  and  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Trib- 
une. Combined  circulation  of  these  adher- 
ents of  CVA  totals  35.454. 

Once  the  granite  confines  of  the  Colum- 
bia's watershed  are  left  behind,  however, 
tl.ere  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  Impresalv* 
circulation  figures  committed  to  CVA. 

GREAT  JOURNALS  BACK  CVA 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Washington  Star,  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
papers,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Louisville  Courler- 
Jjurnal — these  and  many  other  dailies  of 
notablv"?  reputation  have  indorsed  C\'.\  with- 
out equivocation.  Indeed,  the  Oregonlan 
h.Ts  commented  on  the  phenomenon: 

•The  trend  is  support  of  CVA  by  such  in- 
fluential and  nationally  known  publications 
as  the  New  York  Times  and  general  opp-^si- 
tlon  from  editors  of  newspapers  within  this 
region." 

Preponderantly,  the  press  of  the  North- 
west regards  CVA  as  the  ultimate  In  "stat- 
Ism  '  and  radicalism.  Yet  the  imaginations 
of  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  and  Jules  Verne 
would  not  be  Ions  enough  to  consider  radi- 
cal the  Eastern  newspapers  which  have  gone 
all-out  for  CVA.  For  example,  the  Star  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
papers  are  staunchly  Republican  and  heavily 
conservative.      • 

The  Star  has  editorialized  that  "the  weight 
of  logic  and  common  sense  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  President  Truman's  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  CVA  to  unify  Federal  activ- 
ities connected  with  the  development  and 
conservation  of  resources  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest." 

TRCMAN     "SOVND"    ON    CVA 

No  less  fulsome  has  been  the  approval  of 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  Washington  Daily  News: 
"President  Truman  has  made  an  excellent 
case  for  creation  of  a  CVA.  •  •  •  Among 
United  States  rivers,  the  Columbia  ranks 
second  only  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  volume 
of  water  carried  to  the  sea.  Congress  should 
give  earnest  consideration  to  the  President's 
plan  for  Its  better  development." 

Consider,  by  contrast,  a  sample  of  opinion 
from  inside  the  Northwest.  The  Capital- 
Journal  of  Salem.  Oreg.,  looks  upon  CVA  as 
"a  three-man  dictatorship,"  and  Boise 
(Idaho)  Siateman  is  even  les«  complimen- 
tary. It  calls  CVA  "an  unjustified  Inuuslon 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  region.  •  •  •  an 
abandonment  of  the  rlghu  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

Ordinarily  the  press  of  a  hinterland  region 
would  be  proud  to  unite  In  the  company  of 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
P<  bl-Dbspalch,  and  the  Washington  Post. 
What  excuse  Is  given  fur  this  regional  dls- 
cuoformancc? 


AI.IBI   FALLArlOUS 

The  excuse,  at  best.  Is  a  shabby  one. 

Numerous  Northwest  dallies  claim  that 
papers  In  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington are  friendly  to  CVA  because  they 
themselves  would  not  have  to  live  under  it. 
The  Implication  Is  that  the  country's  leading 
newspapers  are  so  cavalier  as  to  suggest  for 
fellow  Americans  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  an 
undesirable  form  of  government,  merely  be- 
cause It  would  be  beyond  the  circulation 
scope  of  those  papers. 

The  charge  Is  untrue. 

The  Missouri  scours  the  city  limits  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Post-Dispatch  has  led  the 
fight  for  a  :ilssourl  Valley  Authority.  The 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  substantially 
owned  by  the  New  York  Times,  has  supported 
the  TVA,  which  operates  throughout  that 
paper's  realm.  All  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  dallies  endorsing  CVA  have  been  con- 
sistently for  the  somewhat  parallel  St.  Law- 
rence seaway. 

WHY  A  BIASED  PaE.SS7 

Why,  then,  Is  the  press  of  the  Northwest 
hoEtlle  to  CVA  while  leading  papers  outside 
the  region  favor  the  President's  proposal? 

I  believe  we  mu.st  go  back  to  Plnchot's  era 
for  the  answer.  Opposition  to  the  setting 
aside  of  the  national  forests  came  principally 
from  the  great  lumber  barons,  who  wanted 
to  convert  there  fastnesses  of  fir  and  pine 
Into  profitable  ships'  decking  and  into  two  by 
fours.  The  Influence  of  these  men  within 
the  Northwest  was  great.  Their  minions 
filled  the  commercial  organizations  and  the 
boards  of  trade.  Their  lobbyists  were  omni- 
present in  legislative  halls.  These  currenta 
rippled  out  Into  editorial  offices.  Pressures 
closed  on  Northwest  Senntors  and  Congress- 
men. 

BITTER   PERSPECTIVE     AWAY     FROM     LOBBYISTS 

But  the  power  of  the  lumber  barons  dimin- 
ished with  each  pa.sslng  mile  from  the  North- 
west. Unquestionably,  the  timber  magnates 
convinced  some  sincere  editors  and  politi- 
cians that  the  fate  of  the  sawmills  and  the 
destiny  of  the  region  were  one  and  the  same. 
Jf  the  forest  reserves  were  snatched  from 
ax  and  saw.  how  could  the  Northwest  prosper? 

Outside  the  Northwest,  editors  and  politi- 
cians were  able  to  affurd  the  luxury  of  a 
somewhat  longer  perspective.  If  the  uplands 
were  laid  bare,  what  of  erosion  and  floods? 
Where  would  the  drinking  supply  of  Seattle 
and  Portland  come  from?  Could  salmon 
spawn  in  creeks  choked  with  logging  slash? 
What  of  recreation?  People  could  not  pitch 
camp  in  a  charnel  house  of  stumps,  and  dead 
branches. 

And  so  Pinchot,  first  chief  forester  In 
America's  history,  wrote:  "The  conservation 
bill  was  attacked  by  Members  ol  Congress 
from  the  West,  who  were  directly  <:oncerned, 
and  supported  by  Members  from  the  East, 
who  were  not.  In  the  fight  for  the  national 
forests  we  were  to  see  much  more  of  that 
same  partition." 

POWER  •TtUSTS  LFADS  ANTI.S 

Today,  the  basic,  underlying  opiXMltlon  to 
the  CVA  emanates  from  the  power  companies 
of  the  Northwest.  A  clause  In  the  '.'resident's 
bin  would  give  the  new  agency  the  right  to 
buy  out  utilities  operating  In  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Obviously,  the  bill  is  no:  attacked 
from  this  exposed  salient.  Public  ownership 
of  power  Is  far  from  unpopular,  as  witness 
municipal  plants  In  such  communities  as 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Cleveland,  and  Si  cramento. 

The  main  assault  stems  from  the  alleged 
fact  that  CVA  would  take  away  the  people's 
liberties.  A  pamphlet  financed  by  the  utili- 
ties warns  that  Russia  has  a  ( VA.  This 
concern  for  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  power 
companies    Is    regarded    with    wry    faces    by 
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residents  familiar  with  the  suplneness  of 
these  companies  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  the 
1920's,  when  that  unholy  organization  had 
sufficient  strength  In  Oregon  to  secure  pas- 
sage at  the  polls  of  a  bill  closing  Catholic 
schools.' 

No  elaborate  brochures  then  were  Issued 
urging  the  populace  to  act  "lest  our  form  of 
government  be  changed." 

PHONY   DEVELOPMENT  FHCNT 

The  organization  ostensibly  leading  the  op- 
position to  CVA  Is  known  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Development  Association.  It 
sends  gaudv  48-page  booklets  through  the 
malls  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  heraldin:; 
the  material  as  "proof  that  we  don't  need 
the  CVA  dictatorship  here."  No  effort  has 
been  made  In  the  press  to  analyze  Develop- 
ment Assoclatio.n  sources  of  financing,  al- 
though one  can  guess  at  considerable  inter- 
est If.  let  us  say,  brochiires  of  equal  extrava- 
gance and  anonymity  flooded  the  region  with 
an  attack  on  utility  companies. 

Con^ress-man  Hugh  B  Mitchell,  of  Seat- 
tle, contends  that  from  1945  until  1948  four 
power  and  light  corporations  paid  to  the 
Development  A.ssoclatlon  $18,610  "The  tab- 
ulation Is  partial."  he  adds,  "because  all  com- 
panies have  not  filed  detailed  reports  for  all 
years." 

A  memorial  endorsing  CVA  was  Introduced 
In  the  Oregon  Lepi-slature.  It  was  over- 
whelmed 19  to  10  in  the  senate  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  But  what  chance  did  It  ever 
have?  One  utility  company  spent  $5,000 
lobbying  at  the  session,  a  sum  only  $1,000 
short  of  the  annual  legislative  pay  of  all  30 
State   senators. 

COVEH.NOR  M'KAY  S  BLLTP  CITED 

Dlllity  money  can  hire  advertising 
agencies,  skilled  writers,  and  printed  material 
by  the  bale.  Speakers  on  salaries  and  ex- 
pense accounts  appear  before  every  civic 
organization.  Conversely,  debates  are  dis- 
couraged. Why  give  both  sides?  Governor 
McKay,  of  Oregon,  who  came  out  against 
CVA  the  first  day  Mr.  Truman  proposed  It. 
said  sanctimoniously  he  might  favor  CVA  If 
the  people  were  allow  d  to  ballot  on  the  Idea. 

I  suggested  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  conduct  a  referendum  In  Oregon 
on  CVA  and  promised,  as  a  member  of  the 
senate,  to  cooperate  with  the  Governor  In 
framing  a  fair  statement  for  the  ballot.  The 
reaction  of  a  number  of  newspapers  was  to 
charge  me  with  trying  to  put  our  Governor 
on  the  spot. 

TOUNC  REPfBLlCANS  CORRLTTED 

The  Hood  River  Sun,  published  by  a 
founder  of  the  Young  Republican  Clubs  of 
Oregon,  has  declared:  "It  Is  unfortunate  that 
a  power  company  or  any  other  special  Inter- 
ests shou-d  move  In  on  a  political  party  and 
force  Its  beliefs  on  a  group  such  as  the 
Young  Republicans." 

A  climate  is  created  against  CX.K.  This 
conservatism.  In  the  words  of  William  Allen 
White,  "goes  thrilling  down  the  line."  It 
becomes  fashionable  In  many  circles  to  op- 
pose CVA.  Editors  often  move  in  these  cir- 
cles. The  Republican  Party  has  made  antag- 
onism to  CVA  so  much  a  touchstone  In  the 
Columbia  Basin  that  even  Senator  Waynx 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  a  liberal  who  has  hailed 
T\'A  In  the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  has  felt 
It  politically  advisable  to  denounce  TV'A's 
blood  brother,  CVA,  as  "a  strait-Jacket  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest." 

E.  B  MacNaughton,  69,  president  of  the 
Oregonlan  Publishing  Co.,  has  come  out  for 
CVA.     "Business  interests  once  voiced   bit- 


'  Happily  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Pierce  et  al., 
v.  Society  o/  Sulers.  268  U.  S.  510  (19'24).— 
R.  L.  N. 


ter  opposition  to  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville bams."  he  said.  "But  If  Roosevelt  had 
not  given  Bonneville  and  activated  Grand 
Coulee,  where  would  we  be  today?"  Mac- 
Naughton, chairman  of  the  board  of  one  of 
the  richest  banks  In  the  region,  confesses 
that  some  erstwhile  business  associates  are 
Icily  cool  because  of  his  views  on  CVA. 

EDITORIAL    venality    DOUBTED 

Some  adherents  of  CVA.  no  less  guilty  of 
overstatement  than  the  p.dversarles  of  the 
project,  have  a'cused  various  editors  of  ve- 
nality. I  doubt  this,  although  I  always  have 
felt  regional  self-interest  required  support 
of  CVA.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  editors 
^vho  think  CVA  would  destroy  personal  lib- 
erty are  as  mistakenly  sincere  as  those  editors 
of  long  ago  who  feared  establishment  of  the 
forest  reserves  would  destroy  the  Northwest 
economically. 

otrrsiDE  help  needed 

The  tragedy  to  me,  as  a  westerner  born  and 
bred.  Is  that  our  majestic  region  again 
must  be  saved  from  itself.  Our  lellow  citi- 
zens In  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
South  must  rescue  us  from  our  own  sub- 
servience to  local  vested  interests.  Bernard 
De  Voto  of  Boston  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  wrote  In  Harper's  under  the  title  of  "The 
West  Against  Itself." 

I  look  at  the  water  In  the  tumbler  at  the 
dinner  table.  It  Is  clear,  cold,  and  pure.  It 
foamed  off  the  ramparts  of  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest.  As  I  write  these  words, 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children  are 
skiing  in  the  national  forests  of  the  West. 
Next  summer  many  times  this  number  will 
swim  In  blue  lakes  and  camp  beneath 
cavernous  evergreens.  But  what  If  the  Na- 
tion almost  half  a  century  ago  had  listened 
not  to  the  young  forester  with  the  handlebar 
mustache  but  to  the  political,  civic,  and 
Journalistic  leaders  of  the  Northwest'' 

Where  would  the  Northwest  be  today?  I 
think  of  the  devastation  where  the  ax  has 
cut  cl^ar.  I  recall  how  the  lumber  Industry 
has  moved  Inexorably  southward  from  the 
British  Columbia  border  nearly  to  the  Cali- 
fornia line,  as  the  stately  trees  have  gone  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  saber-toothed  power 
saws.  What  would  have  happened  to  the 
uplands  of  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helens 
and  Eagle  Cap.  If  Teddy  s  forester  had  not 
lined  up  faithful  allies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent? 

NORTHWEST  PLtTNCINC  INTO  CRISIS 

Today  the  Northwest  faces  a  different  kind 
of  emergency,  but  an  emergency  neverthe- 
less. Although  It  contains  as  a  region  42 
pe.*-cent  of  the  Nation  s  potential  hydroelec- 
trlclty.  It  also  Is  the  part  of  the  country  with 
the  most  critical  power  shortage.  Popvilatlon 
has  soared  nearly  one-half  since  1940.  and 
many  of  the  newcomers  are  going  on  unem- 
ployment rolls.  The  rate  of  Joblessness  In 
the  Northwest  Is  three  times  the  national 
average. 

Yet  the  bulk  of  the  region's  press  cries  out 
that  CVA  Will  bring  dictatorship  and  tyranny. 
People  inho  were  silent  when  religious  schools 
faced  compulsory  closure  now  fear  that  pub- 
lic development  of  the  Columbia  River  may 
threaten  Individual  freedom.  This  IS  the 
circulation  line-up  In  the  Northwe.st : 

Pro-CVA .-. 35.454 

Neutral    - 224,000 

Antl-CVA - 990,000 

Of  course,  the  eastern  press  and  politicians 
may  save  us  from  ourselves.  I  am  no  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son.  so  I  merely  can  ponder 
and  not  predict.  But  half  a  certury  from 
now.  when  many  hearts  of  men  have  been 
sifted  before  the  Judgment  seat.  I  wonder 
what  Eom.e  Gifford  Pinchot  of  the  future  will 
write  about  the  great  fight  agains-;  the  CVA? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  26  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon 
delivered  last  Sunday  by  Dr.  Harrison 
Ray  Anderson,  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Chicago,  111.  The  ser- 
mon is  entitled  "The  New  Idolatry:  State 
Worship." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  theme:  The  New  Idolatry:  State  wor- 
ship. 

The  text :  "Before  Him  all  the  nations  are 
ti^  nothing:  to  Him  they  are  but  empty  and 
inane,  then  whom  can  you  compare  with 
God?  What  can  you  put  beside  Him?" 
Isaiah  40:  17.  18  ( Moffatt  i . 

Here  Is  this  prophet  of  old,  Isaiah,  wres- 
tling with  the  problems  of  his  day  and  seek- 
ing to  call  his  people  away  from  Idols  and  to 
the  living  God.  He  takes  them  behind  the 
scenes:  shows  them  an  Idol;  where  It  comes 
from;  how  It  Is  fashioned  of  metal  or  wood 
by  a  mere  man,  and  how  It  will  fall.  Surely 
It  Is  of  such  a  ridiculous  nature  that  men 
will  not  set  it  up  in  place  of  God  nor  give  to 
it — this  hideous  thing — the  worship  whicti 
God  alone  Is  worthy  of. 

But  the  author  of  the  text  Is  aware  of  a 
greater  idolatry  than  that  of  a  wooden  Image. 
It  is  the  worship  of  and  trust  In  the  nations 
of  his  day  as  over  and  against  their  devotion 
to  the  living  God.  God  Is  the  eternal  One, 
Creator  of  stars  and  of  men.  Before  Him 
nations  are  as  a  drop  In  a  bucket.  He  brlng- 
eth  princes  to  nothing.  As  for  men.  they 
appear  as  they  actually  do  from  a  plane — 
as  grasshoppers.  Nations  are  made  up  of 
these  human,  fallible,  finite  creatures.  Can 
you  compare  such  creatures  or  their  crea- 
tions with  God?  Can  you  put  over  and 
against  God  something  made  up  of  men? 

Yet  this  Is  our  problem  today.  The  mod- 
ern power  state  has  come  to  be  for  multl- 
tud  -  of  people  an  idol — something  to  which 
they  give  that  which  God  alone  Is  worthy  of. 
The  ever-growing  state  is  not  ultimately  an 
economic  Issue  or  a  political  Issue.  If  It 
were  merely  this.  It  would  not  be  In  this  pul- 
pit this  morning.  It  Is  a  moral  and  spiritual 
issue.  Dr  Emil  Brunner,  of  Switzerland, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  living  theologians,  sees 
state  worship  as  the  modern  challenge  to 
God.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  says.  "The  great 
conflict  of  our  times  is  personality  versus 
collectivism."  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
German  Christians  at  the  Amsterdam  con- 
ference more  alarmed  about  state  worship 
than  almost  any  other  group  there.  They 
had  seen  it  work  out  in  the  German  Socialist 
state,  which  had  promised  them  so  much 
and  had  ended  by  taking  over  their  souls 
and  minds  and  bodies,  except  for  those,  like 
Martin  Niemoeller,  who  stood  up  as  Chris- 
tians suriered  and  died.  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent letter  read  in  the  church  pulpits  of 
Berlin  and  East  Germany,  signed  by  Bishop 
Dibelius  and  other  German  Christian  leaders: 
"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  states:  "The  truth 
will  make  you  free.'  This  truth  is  no  other 
than  Himself,  the  crucified  and  resurrected; 
He  is  cur  consolation  and  our  strength.  We 
proclaim  Him  to  all  men  even  In  the  great 
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needs  of  our  tim«.     More  than  ever  we  see 
ourselve*  today  sxirrounded  by  depres  tii  ..  .i 
disturbed      wmsciences      Wiihout      cc.isir.g 
there  com*  to  the  cburch  headquarters,  to 
the  pai-t^rs  and  other  church  elders,  the  calls 
o'  members  of  the  congregaUon.    They  Rtr, 
•Help  us.  we  are  being  required  to  say  what 
v«  cai^not  say  in  truth.    We  are  be.ng  forced 
to  participate  in  actions  m  wh:;h  we  m  good 
ccaactaaee  cannot  take  part.    We  must  agree 
tn  dedskns  which  we  canont  approve.    We 
stand  In  constant  dangrer  of  losing  freedom. 
olBce.  and  bread  if  we  refuse  to  participate."  " 
Why  are  we  so  intrigued  by  the  worship  of 
the  state?    Why  <fo  we  50  readily  surrender 
the  blood-bought  rights  of  freemen?     Have 
we   not   seen   the   promises   cf   the    German 
■ocialist  state  fall?     E>o  we  not  have  before 
tis  this  tale  of  horror  in  Russia  of  a  great 
people  who  fell  for  a  high  ideal  and  wound 
up  behind  an  iron  door?     Prisons  have  iron 
doors.    Then  why,  with  thfse  and  other  ex- 
amples before  us.  Is  state  idolatry  a  threat 
In  the  America  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  and  Wilson?     It  is  a  threat  be- 
caiue  of  the  deception  with  which  iuith;nk- 
Ing  people  are  handled.     "Hiey  are  told  they 
wiil   be   piven  something  free,   and   so   they 
come  and  exchange  their  free  nxanhood  for 
the    manna    from    Washington.     They    are 
given  back  aome  of  that  which   was  theirs, 
but  they  do  not  get  back  their  souls.     Why 
else   is  state   idolatry    possible?      Because    a 
great  company  of  Americans  have  abandoned 
the   God    who    made   them    free.      They    are 
secularist    men    and    women    without    God. 
They  cannot  stand  to  be  w.ihout  God.    They 
cannot  bear  tht  burden  of  a  world  like  this 
alone.    They  cannot  because  they  do  net  bcw 
down  to  Gcd.    So  they  turn  to  the  state  and 
say,  "Be  my  father;  be  my  mother;  care  for 
zne."     The  idol  hears  and  winks,  and  says. 
"Brother,  I  will  care  for  you.  and  how — for 
jour  votes  " 

There  Is  a  place  for  the  state,  a  great  place, 
but  it's  not  drst.  Some  of  us  here  have  been 
hurt  for  our  country,  and  we  love  her. 
Therefore,  we  speak.  Nor  is  one  word  of 
what  I  am  saying  a  dodge  from  social  Justice 
or  a  plea  for  the  status  quo.  There  are  liv- 
ing conditions  and  Inequalities  in  this  Na- 
tion and  in  our  world  that  need  righting. 
This  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  with- 
out erecting  in  one  central  power-loving  gov- 
ernment th'  worst  injustice  of  all.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Woodrow  Wilson  can  speak. 
Our  social  Justice  will  not  be  achieved  that 
way.  It  will  only  be  promised  as  cheese  to 
the  mouse.  We  will  nibble  and  get  caught. 
We  will  become  mice — not  men. 

If  you  do  not  think  there  is  a  living,  spir- 
itual issue  in  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  look 
at  the  interest  with  which  all  thlnsjs  px^lltlcal 
are  treated  today.  Each  hour  of  the  day  the 
radlo«  tell  of  politics  until  many  of  us  eat 
Washington  three  times  a  day.  The  dally 
press  and  the  columnists  carry  on  with 
thinfcs  political.  Ccmmentators  scream 
about  it  and  mold  opinion  and  pressure  Con- 
gress in  a  shocking  way.  When  the  politician 
realizes  that  he  is  slipping  and  becoming  a 
mere  man.  then  the  build-up  boys  come 
along.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment appearing  In  the  Chicago  papers  yes- 
terday. "For  the  biggest  Sunday  in  your  life 
see  and  hear  Vice  President  Alben  W  Eaex- 
vzr."  80  the  politicians  give  us  our  blgi^est 
Sunday.  My  Bible  says  God  gave  us  the  Sab- 
bath, and  told  us  to  keep  it  holy  Jesus 
Christ,  whoee  day  this  Is,  rose  on  this  day, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  cam^  to  the  church  on 
this  day— but  the  biggest  Sunday  of  your 
life  la  today,  aay  the  promoters  of  the  SUte 
show.  A  carload  of  Hollyworxl  beauties  are 
produced,  and  even  Hopalong  Cas.s>dy  will 
probably  have  to  yell  "yippee"  on  a  white 
horse  near  a  White  Mouse  In  Washington. 
The  Interest  might  lag.  In  other  words,  the 
nilnds  and  interests  and  waking  thoughts  of 
men  become  Sta'e-conirolled  and  man-cen- 
tered.    Chrutians  know  that  this  Llace  be- 


longs to  God.     '"Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain." 

Now  all  this  stlmul.Tted  Interest  takes  more 
than   Interest;    It   takes   capital.     The   show 
costs   money.     The   Capitol    is   well    named, 
only  we  must  change  the  spelling.     People 
brought  their  gifts  of  old  to  the   Idol   and 
lavishly   decorated    the    mute    thing.     Some 
bless. ng  would   follow.     So,   to  support  the 
modern  power  state  biliious  must  be  gathered 
by  every  conceivable  tax.     In  the  156  years  of 
America,  from  1784  to  1940.  llie  Government 
of   the  United  States  spent  $179,000,000,000. 
In  the  4  years  from  1946  to  19-19,  inclusive, 
which  were  the  first  full  4  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment   spent     $19l.O00,0O0.0C0.     You     see.     it 
costs   to   worship   the   state.     Aud    with   all, 
there  is  not  enough  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  v.idow  Jones  must  balance  hers.     There 
Is  not  enough  to  cut  the  debt,  btit  farmer 
Brown  must  cut   his.     And  this  Is   not  all. 
Schemes  \khich  no  man  can  estimate  are  not 
only  advocated,   but   promoted,   at   the   peo- 
ples   expense,    for     blllion.«i     of    additional 
spending  and   millions  of   added   state   Jcbs. 
And  a  great  American  people  who  have  been 
taught  to  work  and  earn  and  pay  their  bills 
and  save,  have  bought  bonds  with  a  prom- 
ised Increase,  only  to  find  after  10  years  that 
the  $75  they  put  into  the  bond  is  worth  in 
purchasing    power   about    $60.    and    not    the 
$100  they  thought  they  were  premised.     To- 
morrow they  wiil  buy  more,  and  they  should. 
But  what  a  commentary  on  statesmanship  to 
penalize  thrift  and  to  betray  thcjse  who  save. 
President    Roosevelt    was    reported    to    have 
told  the  late  bish  p  of   Washington   that  if 
"he  wanted   money   for   his  cathedral   he  had 
better  get  it  soon.     Just  so.     How  much  do 
you  give  to  your  Government  In  taxes  and 
how  much  to  God   and  His  Kingdom?     It's 
primarily  Gods  money  and  your  money — net 
the  state's.     Caesar  has  his  claim,  but  God  s 
claims  are  first. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  the  modern  power 
state,  which  absorbs  our  Interest  and  talies 
our  money,  is  neither  of  these.  It  Is  Its 
power.  Meu  grow  afraid  to  be  men  In  such  a 
state.  They  are  afraid  all  over  the  world  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out.  I  debated  long 
a'cout  preaching  this  sermon.  Would  it 
bring  trouble  to  this  flock?  Then  I  thought 
cf  John  Knox.  I  heard  him  say,  "I  am  in  the 
place  where  conscience  bids  me  speak  the 
truth.  The  truth  therefore  I  speak.  Im- 
pugn It,  whoso  lists."'  But  I  am  a  clergyman 
surrounded  by  a  session,  and  while  pasto;8 
and  priests  are  victims  abroad,  so  far  they 
are  net  here.  Businessmen  are  afraid,  and 
laboring  men  are  afraid.  Do  you  talk  back 
to  the  state  when  It  can  raise  your  Income  tax 
and  in  a  dozen  other  ways  penalize  you? 
They  are  afraid  of  two  things.  First,  they 
are  afraid  of  what  the  state  will  do  to  them. 
For  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  believe  that 
American  men  are  afraid  of  their  Govern- 
ment. That's  something  to  ponder.  The 
Idol  Is  doing  Its  work.  7he  living  God  sets 
men  free  from  fear  because  they  trust  God. 

But  the  real  fear  is  not  for  some  personal 
danger  or  c<jBt.  Let  the  gangsters  blast  us. 
If  we  die.  It  Is  glory;  and  if  we  live.  It  Is  grace. 
What  men  are  afraid  of  Is  what  the  lust  for 
jxiwer  is  doing  to  the  men  who  run  the  state. 
They  see  humble,  finite  men  become  masters. 
They  see  their  lust  for  power  go  to  any  length, 
for  some  few  men  must  run  the  state.  The 
Idol  must  have  his  attendants,  and  the  at- 
tendants are  Jealous.  They  see  sound  princi- 
ples of  finance  thrown  Overboard.  They  see 
men  and  women  lf«e  their  willingness  to 
work  hard  and  save,  and  Instead  see  people 
expect  the  state  to  care  for  them.  William 
Law.  the  mystic,  who  wrote  A  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  and  who  so  influ- 
enced John  Wesley  and  Alexander  Whyte, 
was  made  the  treasurer  of  a  fund  which  he 
dispensed  to  the  people  of  Klngscllffe,  the 
English  ttJ'AM  In  which  he  lived.  What  was 
the  result?    Ue  raised  up  a  flock  uf  depend- 
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ent  loafers.  So  today  men  who  or  ce  expect- 
ed to  support  the  state  now  e\pec;  the  state 
to  support   them. 

And  they  see  more.  They  see  leaders  be- 
come careless  with  the  truth.  Thty  see  poli- 
ticians Involved  with  gamblers  and  gangsters. 
They  do  not  like  to  see  that  Influence  In 
Washington.  It  Is  bad  enough  In  Chicago. 
They  know  ol  the  drinking  in  \^  ashlngton 
and  they  remember  the  drunkenness  of  trag- 
ic Yalta.  They  remember  a  man  ni^med  Har- 
ding and  his  administration  and  his  trip 
west.  The  Republican  Party  has  not  even 
yet  recovered  from  that.  They  remember 
that  power  corrupts,  and  they  see  t  at  work. 
It  adds  up  to  this:  that  Governm^-nt,  which 
is  to  be  a  servant,  has  become  a  n  aster,  and 
men  are  afraid  as  they  were  afra.d  In  Ger- 
many In  1936. 

To  be  more  specific,  some  of  you  may 
rember  that  I  acted  as  a  claplaln  at 
the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Truman 
Vice  Prcaldent.  He  was  a  humble  man  that 
day,  with  a  terrible  burden  abot  t  to  come 
upon  him.  I  stood  by  his  side  f  nd  prayed 
for  him  and  lor  the  Nation,  and  I  liked  him. 
I  have  prayed  from  this  pulpit  for  him  ever 
since.  As  the  man  who  prayed  for  him  years 
ago.  I  counsel  the  President  to  q  Jit  playing 
with  truth.  The  earnest  people  jf  America 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, aud  they  are  getting  weary  of  being 
kidded.  President  Truman  would  be  wel- 
come In  any  American  city  or  town,  either  on 
a  political  trip  or  a  nonpolitlca.  trip,  but 
why  call  this  last  journey  and  tl  is  Chicago 
week  end  anything  other  than  nhax,  it  is. 
The  con-sclence  of  the  Christian  people  of  this 
Nation  Is  being  offended  these  days  In  a  dozen 
other  more  serious  ways.  When  the  state  be- 
comes a  god,  morals  seem  to  go.  John  Bu- 
chan — Lord  Tweedsmulr — the  late  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  wrote:  "My  ftar  was  not 
barbarism,  which  Is  civilization  submerged  or 
not  yet  born,  but  declviitzation.  which  Is  civ- 
ilization gone  rotten."     Just  so. 

Let  us  see  once  more  that  God  a  one  is  God. 
Let  the  nations  know  themselve;  to  be  but 
men.  Let  us  remember  that  "richteousness 
e.nalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  Is  a  reprDach  to  any 
people"  "For  Tlilne  is  the  Kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.     Amen." 


Reccrd  of  John  S.  Sfrrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDCIES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITIX)  STATES 

Friday.  May  26  ilegislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29>,  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presicent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  speech  which  was  broadcast  by 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  on  the  record  of 
John  S.  Service.  This  speech  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  subver- 
sive activities  in  our  Government  today 
and  the  Amcrasia  ca^e.  which  is  one  of 
dark,  black  spots  in  the  hist  Dry  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  conn-xtion  Mr. 
Taylor's  broadcast  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Record  on  John  S   St-Hv:c« 
The    same     fiirces    for    protec  Ion    which 
closed  In  around  the  then  unk  lown  Aiger 
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Hiss  are  now  closing  In  around  John  8  Ssrv- 
Ice.  All  of  which  makes  me  leery.  For  I 
love  this  country  as  you  do.  But  It  is  being 
eaten  out  from  within. 

STATE    DEPARTMEIiT    OFTICIALS    BLEED 

Just  as  secretary  of  State  Acheson 
promptly  bled  for  Alger  Hiss,  so  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  now  promptly 
takes  It  upon  himself  to  announce — and  I 
quote — that  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes 
of  the  entire  State  Department  go  out  to 
John  Stewart  Service. 

Why  all  his  big  stir  of  defense,  this  bleed- 
ing, because  John  Stewart  Service  Is  to  be 
questioned?    Who  Is  he? 

Let  me  give  you  some  first-hand  facts  I 
obtained  from  a  man  Service  worked  for — 
the  United  States  wartime  Ambassador  to 
China.  Patrick  J.  Hurley.  I  verified  and  con- 
firmed these  facts  over  the  week  end.  with 
Mr.  Hurley  hlnisrlf. 

I  first  met  Alger  HL«s  at  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  International  conferences  .some  months 
before  I  ever  heard  of  John  S.  Service.  This 
was  In  1944. 

CHUNGKING  DO  tTB  IE -CROSS 

When  1  did  encounter  this  man  Service  I 
was  In  China.  There,  toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  I  V.  as  with  Ambassador  Hurley  at  Chung- 
king. 

Hurley  told  me  then  that  S'ate  Department 
oSacials  In  his  own  American  Embassy  staff — 
and  he  named  them— were,  in  his  opinion, 
double-crossing  him  with  Stalin's  stooges, 
the  Chinese  Communists.  He  said  they  were 
trying  to  put  American  policy  Into  the 
Communist  camp. 

I  can  see  him  now.  pacing  the  floor  of  his 
Chungking  house,  a  worried  and  fru.strated 
patriot.  Behind  the  closed  door  be  named 
these  men  to  me,  one  by  one. 

Among  others,  he  named  John  8.  Service. 
Now  remember,  vliis  was  in  1945.  That  was 
nearly  five  long  and  fateful  years  ago— fate- 
ful for  the  security  cf  your  land  and  mine, 
our  homes,  our  future,  our  very  lives. 

KtEVEN    COME    HOME 

Shortly  after  I  left  him.  Hurley  ordered 
back  to  Washington  from  China  11  E.Tibassy 
officials  who.  In  his  opinion,  were  so  cosy 
with  the  Communists  that  he  pulled  them 
out.  John  S.  Service  was  Included  In  this 
group. 

This  Is  what  Hurley  said  about  them,  pub- 
licly. In  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  on 
November  28,  1945:  "Most  of  them  have 
continued  to  side  with  the  Communist- 
armed  party  and,  at  times,  with  the  Com- 
munist Imperialist  bloc,  against  American 
policy  " 

But  Mr.  Hurley,  as  you  recall,  was  smeared 
at  once  by  all  the  political  forces  of  pro- 
tection. He  was  given  a  cold  shoulder  by 
hlehest  State  Department  authorities.  In- 
cintilng  Mr  Dean  Acheson.  Then  came  the 
famous  saying.  "It's  all  a  red  herring." 

Yet  you  see  how  truthfully  and  courage- 
ously Ambassador  Hurley  spoke — albeit  how 
thanklessly.  For  today's  whole  outcome  was 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  Hurley  and  others 
five  long  years  ago.  But  nothing  was  done 
to  save  us. 

TK£    BOTAL    WELCOME 

As  for  the  men  Hurley  threw  out.  what 
happened  to  them  when  they  got  back  to 
the  State  Department  In  Washington?  Let's 
be  exact  about  this. 

John  D.  Davles,  1  of  the  11,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  top  planning  board  of  the 
State  Department,  which  Is  the  "brain  trust" 
for  American  foreign  policy.  Davles  was 
given  the  Job  of  calling  the  American  signals 
about  China— and  at  the  top-policy  level. 
He  was  then  sent  to  our  Embassy  In  Russia 
along  with  Horace  H.  Smith,  whom  Hurley 
also  threw  out. 

Arthur  Rlngwalt,  also  sent  back  by  Hurley 
on  suspicion  of  procommunlsm,  was  made 
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Acting  Chief  of  the  China  DlvLslon  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Who  were  appointed  assistant  chiefs? 
Two  more  of  the  very  same  11  men  Hurley 
threw  out  In  the  same  bunch,  Edward  E. 
Rice  and  Pulton  Freeman. 

You  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  us 
In  China  since  then — as  well  as  In  Moscow 
and  throughout  the  world.  Ye  we  talk  now 
about  "total  diplomacy"  In  the  hands  of  the 
same  leaders. 

Stalin  must  be  laughinj^  at  us.  "Total 
diplomacy"?  Whose  diplomacy  Is  It  we 
have — his  or  ours? 

Now  we  come  to  John  8.  Service.  Here 
are  the  facts.  Please  listen  carefully.  If  you 
fear  America's  position  In  a  next  war. 

First.  Ambassador  Hurley  t:.Id  me  that 
John  Service  had  already  been  relieved  of 
his  duties  once  in  China,  and  sent  home,  by 
supreme  commander  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer,  another  fine  American.  Never- 
theless. State  Department  offlc.als  In  Wash- 
ington sent  John  Service  back  to  China, 
through  another  channel,  to  the  Communist 
area  of  Yunnan — bypassing  Wedemeyer, 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Ambassador  Hurley. 

THE  WHITE  HOrSE  INTERVENES 

Ambassador  Hurley  told  me  that,  when  he 
discovered  this,  he  went  to  the  White  Hotu^e 
and  protested  to  President  R<X)seve:t.  Re- 
member, all  this  is  news.  He  produced  let- 
ters John  Service  and  others  hid  written,  re- 
flecting their  views.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senate  and  the  American  peopie  should  read 
those  letters  and  reports  now,  while  the 
bleeding  Is  on. 

President  Roosevelt  authorized  Hurley  to 
send  such  characters  home.  So  Service  was 
sent  home  for  a  second  time. 

When  Service  reached  America,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  FBI.  He  wasn't  Just  ques- 
tioned by  the  FBI.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
FBI,  as  lilr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  verify  to 
you.  For  J  Ec'.gar  Hoover  is  not  afraid  of 
anybody.  That's  what  makes  him  a  great 
American. 

THE    WHrrEWASH    THEATMENT 

Service  was  brought  before  a  grand  Jury, 
but  he  was  let  off — although  the  claim  Is 
made  that  his  FBI  record  was  never  fully 
presented  to  the  grand  Jury  ty  Government 
attorneys.  A  State  Department  whitewash 
quickly  followed. 

Tlien  what  happened? 

Was  Service  deUched  from  policy  deci- 
sions? Well,  hardly.  After  all  this.  Service 
was  assigned  to  Japan  to  tell  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  of  all  people,  how  to  negotiate  with 
Russia.  General  MacArthur  reportedly  re- 
jected Service. 

But  Service  showed  up  In  Japan  anyway, 
on  some  kind  of  authority  Irom  the  State 
Department.  Then,  after  M*.  Acheson  be- 
came Secretary  of  State.  Service  was  actually 
boosted  even  higher. 

Today  we  have  John  S.  Ser^  Ice  on  the  way 
to  high  official  duties  In  India,  a  critical 
place  In  our  problem  of  communism. 

WHO   IS   HOLDING  THE  UMBSELLA 

The  question  arises:  Wtat  mysterious 
power  has  protected  his  reccrd?  After  five 
long  years  since  the  chargeii  of  1945,  and 
after  13  months  of  latest  so-c;^lled  study,  the 
loyalty  review  board  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  now  states  that  it  does  not  feel 
It  can  give  John  8.  Service  "loyalty  clear- 
ance." 

He  Is  asked  to  come  home  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  personal  answers — no  more  than 
that  at  this  stage.  But  why  have  the  FBI 
record  on  John  S.  Service,  and  the  China  and 
Moscow  background,  and  his  FBI  arrest  been 
treated  by  protectors  as  if  they  didn't  exist? 

Certainly  something  has  gone  frightfully, 
tragically,  terribly  wrong  with  our  sectirity 
measures,  even  If  our  owm  ( fficlals  w  ill  not 
admit  It.    For  It  has  already  been  shown  In 


court  that  we  do  have  traitors  working  in 
OUT  Government. 

Blindness  to  the  Communist  strategy  has 
already  cost  us  Asia.  It  can  cost  us  the 
world.  It  can  cost  us  the  United  States.  It 
can  be  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  our 
Nation  In  the  event  of  a  surprise  war — unless 
we  wake  up  and  insist  that  America's  safety 
Is  more  Important  than  anybody's  refusal  to 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may — and  there 
Is  no  time  to  lose. 


Salvage:  New  Hope  for  the  Insane 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday,  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  article  entitled  "Salvage: 
New  Hope  for  the  In.sane."  by  Harry 
Henderson,  appearing  in  the  May  20  is- 
sue of  Collier's  magazine.  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  article  to  the  Public  Printer, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of 
printing  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  $184.50,  inasmuch  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  article  will  require  2V4 
pages.  Despite  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salvage:  New  Hope  For  thi  IjttAtn, 
(By  Harry  Henderson) 

She  is  a  pretty,  clean-cut  girl  who  l&'Jgha 
easily,  loves  tweed  skirts,  works  hard  and 
likes  a  boy  who  works  for  the  g£is  company 
In  her  suburban  New  York  home  town.  Yet 
only  a  few  months  ago,  classified  as  a  schizo- 
phrenic, she  was  alternately  moping  in  the 
wardroom  of  a  mental  hospital  or  screaming 
Invitations  to  her  funeral.  And  her  ex- 
perience, a  horror  tale  until  recently,  polnta 
to  significant  and  hopeful  psychiatric  ad- 
vances: the  development  of  physiological 
treatments  for  severe  mental  disorders. 

Her  recovery,  for  instance,  was  brought 
about  the  use  of  histamine,  which  until 
now  has  been  considered  of  little  therapeutic 
value.  The  development  of  histamine  ther- 
apy and  other  recent  experiments  have  stirred 
the  hope  that  insanity  can  be  prevented, 
perhaps  cured  by  drugs  and  chemicals. 

What  makes  her  story  particularly  signifi- 
cant is  that  she  suffered  from  schizophrenia, 
the  most  dreaded  and  most  baffling  of  all 
mental  Illness.  Schizophrenia's  victims,  who 
occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the  beds  in 
our  mental  Institutions,  In  most  cases  pro- 
gressively become  worse,  living  more  and 
more  In  the  unreal  fantasies  of  their  dis- 
turbed minds  and  less  and  less  in  the  real 
world.  This  process  of  psychotic  deteriora- 
tion Is  one  which  medical  science  has  been 
virtually  unable  to  arrest.  Aside  from  sur- 
gery, only  two  forms  of  therapy — electric 
con\'ulslve  shock  «nd  insulin  subcoma 
shock — are  widely  used  in  checking  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  function.  They  have, 
however,  proved  effective  only  part  of  the 
time.  Moreover,  many  cases  are  unsulted  for 
shock  treatment  so  other  measures  must  be 
sought. 

Therefore  a  world-wide  effort  Is  being 
made  to  discover  the  phj*slcal  causes  of  men- 
tal disease  and  to  find  new,  helpful  drugs. 
One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  study  centers 
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•bcut  the  relationship  of  the  erdocrtne 
g'.ands.  such  as  adrenal,  thyroid,  gonadal, 
to  mental  I'.lness.  Surprisingly.  It  was  Freud 
the  pioneer  detector  of  the  psychic  causes  of 
ir.entAl  disturbarces,  who  Indicated  that 
work  in  the  endocrine  glands  would  reve;il 
the  physical  causes  of  some  forms  of  mental 
disease.  In  the  summer  of  1927.  Freud  told 
Dr.  Joh»n  H.  W.- van  Ophuljsen.  the  well- 
known  psychoanalyst.  "I  am  sure  that  within 
the  near  future  all  thoee  disorders  which  we 
treat  with  psychoanalysis  will  be  cured  by 
ei.dccrlne  treatment." 

While  various  groups  of  doctors  have  been 
tryiug  to  unravel  the  ielatlcmshlp  of  each  of 
the  numcrc^us  endocrine  glands  to  mental 
disease,  rome  of  the  most  rc-ccnt  and  exter.- 
s:v;  research  efforts  point  to  histamine  as  a 
promising  worker  In  the  psychoses.  Hista- 
mine is  not  a  drug  but  an  easily  synthesized 
body  substance  derived  from  the  amino  acid, 
hls'.idine.  It  is  found  in  every  tissue  In  the 
body,  with  conceniratlons  In  the  lungs  and 
white  blood  cells,  and  is  one  of  the  protein- 
buUdlng  blocks  of  the  b^dy. 

SpK;rad!c  efforts  to  U5«  histamine  have  bern 
poiug  on  f -"r  y?ars.  The  first  attempts  fiiiled. 
But  in  1938.  Dr.  Wallace  Marshall  and  Dr. 
J.  S  T»rwater.  worklni?  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  Medical  College  in  Tuscaloosa, 
found  histamine  injections  Improved  the  35 
psychoi  c  patients  en  whom  they  tried  it. 
That  same  year.  In  England.  Dr.  Horace  H.U. 
medical  superin'endent  of  a  British  mental 
home,  reported  that  combined  histamine  and 
insulin  infections  Im.proved  over  half  the 
Rch'zophrenics  he  treated.  In  1940.  Drs.  Rob- 
ert W  Robb.  Benjamm  Kovltz.  and  David 
Rappjrt  Injected  a  group  of  long-hospltal- 
Ized  schizophrenics  with  histamine  ai.d 
noted  sUzht  Improvements.  Last  year  Dr.  E. 
O.  Nlver.  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis  ,  found  histamine 
helpful  in  relaxing  patients. 

A  group  of  doctors  working  at  the  Cre?d- 
moor  State  Hospital  at  Que?ns  Village.  N.  Y., 
recently  announced  the  results  of  the  longest, 
most  extensive  experiments  with  histamine 
ever  made.  In  5  years  they  developed  a  his- 
tamine '.reatment  which  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  patients  who  could  be  released.  It 
particularly  benefited  schizophrenics,  and  in 
treating  neurotics  with  histamine,  they  found 
that  in  states  of  acute  anxiety  and  tension. 
It  give  immediate  relief. 

In  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychopatholo^y 
they  advanced  the  controversial  theory  that 
some  forms  of  insanity  are  physical  dlse?.=es 
resulting  from  the  unbalanced  output  of  the 
tiny  endocrine  glands.  In  their  medical  lan- 
guage It  Is  caused  by  a  'disruption  cf  the 
cerebral  mctabol!sm  due  possibly  to  a  dls- 
turb-:d  pituiiary-adrenal-gouadal  relation* 
ahlp." 

HISTAMINE  roa  SCHIZOPHKENIC  CASES 

They  use  histamine  and  other  agents,  such 
as  the  sex  hormones,  to  achieve  a  balance 
in  the  relationship  of  the  output  of  the  en- 
docrine glands.  In  another  series  of  papers 
In  the  Journal  cf  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease they  described  how  they  had  used  hista- 
mine to  arrest  the  relentless  psychotic  proc- 
esses which  cause  the  brain  of  the  schizo- 
phrenic to  cifcierlorate. 

Theie  doctors — three  of  whom  are  broth- 
ers— ore  Drs.  Arthur.  Mortimer,  and  Ray- 
mond S.^.ckler,  and  tiie  psychiatrist,  Dr.  v.in 
Opbui.scn.  Working  with  the.-n  were  Dr. 
Co  Tui.  renowned  for  his  work  on  peptic 
ulcers,  and  D-.  Har'-y  A.  LaBurt,  senior  di- 
rector of  the  Creednioor  Hobp.irtl. 

However  controversial  the  Sackler-Van 
Opuu:;8er  theory  of  insanity,  there  Is  liitle 
question  that  they  have  ut>ened  up  §  bread 
avenue  leading  toward  mc^re  successful  re- 
h<.bilitation  of  the  mentally  disturbed.  In 
addition  to  many  neurotics,  more  than  3U0 
•ehlzophrenics  have  undergone  their  hista- 
mine therapy.  Not  all  improved,  but  the 
percentage  who  did  reveals  that  histamine 
to  a  valuable  addiliou  tu  what  psychiatrtsta 


c.iU   their  "armen»p.rlum" — their  arsenal   of 
we;xn<Mis  fl^plnst  mcnftl  disease. 

Histamine  Is  no  cure-all.  It  works  best  on 
certain  schizophrenic  types.  It  does  not 
help  psychotics  suffering  from  cerebral  ar- 
trnorclert^ls.  It  helps  some  manic  dcpres- 
aives  and  Involutional  psychotics.  When 
patients  v.ho  did  not  respond  to  histamine 
alone  had  electric-shock  tica'mentc  added 
to  their  theropy,  m.iny  who  had  not  been 
helfxed  by  hist.'tmhie  did  respond;  some  did 
not.  One  great  advantage  In  hisxamliie 
therapy  is  that  while  patients  como  out  of 
el'  ctric-shock  convulsions  In  a  state  of  great 
confusion  and  suffer  temporary  memory  de- 
fects, those  responding  to  histamine  do  not. 

.\mong  those  who  have  encournged  the 
Sackler-Van  Ophuljsen  work  is  Dr.  Frederick 
MacCurdy.  former  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Dtpartment  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
To  carry  on  their  work  the  Sackler-Van 
Ophuljsen  group  h.vs  b?en  assigned  a  lar^e 
buiidin?;.  to  be  c.illed  the  Creedmoor  Insti- 
tute for  Psychobiologlc  Studies,  on  the  Creed- 
moor  State  Hospital  grounds,  where  the 
medical  men  will  specializ3  in  clinical  re- 
search In  histamine,  steroid,  and  Insulin 
therapy. 

The  most  successful  use  of  histamine  has 
been  In  the  treatment  of  rchizophrenics  who 
have  so  long  been  regarded  as  virtually  In- 
curable. Ty]:lcal  of  those  who  have  been 
helped  by  histamine  Is  the  23-year-old 
woman  described  In  the  opening  paragraph, 
a  catatonic  schizophrenic.  Here  is  her  story, 
tased  on  actual  case  records.  Interviews,  re- 
cordings of  fantasies  and  hallucinations  and 
medical  research. 

We  shall  call  her  Marlon  Enders:  besides 
her  name  other  Identifying  details  have  been 
fictlonlzed.  Doctors  warn  that  everyone,  to 
some  extent,  has  at  some  time  suffered  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  schizophrenic  and 
that  you  should  not.  upon  reading  such  m.a- 
terial  as  follows,  either  identify  yourself  with 
the  patient  or  attempt  to  diagnose  any  per- 
sonality difficulties  of  your  friends  or  chil- 
dren. 

Marion  Enders  was  born  to  a  well-known 
couple  residing  in  a  well-to-do  New  York  sub- 
\rb.  They  already  had  two  ooys  and  were 
especially  delighted  over  the  birth  of  .t  daugh- 
ter. Both  parents  had  college  educations 
and  her  father  had  Inherited  a  small  but 
aohdly  established  business.  She  developed 
rapidly  as  a  baby,  talking  and  walking  at  an 
earlier  ^/^e  than  other  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. •'She's  a  perfect  b&by,"  her  mother 
Was  fond  of  saying. 

A    CHItD    UNMOVED    BY    DEATH 

When  Marion  was  4  years  old.  her  paternal 
grandmother,  to  vhom  she  was  especially  at- 
tached, died.  Her  mother,  comforting  her 
husband  during  his  grief,  noticed  that  Marion 
was  not  up^et  by  the  death.  When  It  cama 
time  for  her  to  go  to  school,  she  tock  the 
necessary  separation  from  her  home  and 
mother  quite  easily  and  her  mother  v,as 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  did  not  cry  when 
left  In  the  strange  schoolroom,  as  other  chil- 
dren did.  She  made  a  few  friends  in  the 
c  ass  almost  Imm.edialely  ar^.d  seemed  to  en- 
joy school.  She  was  sensitive,  ejpecially  If 
her  father  or  brothers  yelled  at  her.  but  not 
easily  upset.  Her  worst  trait  was  stubborn- 
ness, which  her  mother  often  said  showed 
she  was  just  like  her  father. 

Occasionally  she  had  a  temper  tantrum  cr 
a  fit  of  stubbornness,  but  on  the  whole  she 
v.as  a  quiet,  extremely  well-behaved  child. 
When  she  was  11,  her  moiner  noticed  that, 
U'llike  her  boisterous  brothers  who  were  ac- 
tive members  of  groups  outside  the  home. 
Ma: Ion  spent  most  of  her  lime  alone.  She 
had  no  particular  girl  friends  or  confidante. 

The  following  year,  when  other  girls  In  her 
class  began  flirting  with  boys  and  dressing  to 
attrect  their  attention.  Marion  did  not.  In- 
stead rf  primping,  ."he  grew  sloppy.  In 
school  a  teacher  complained  that  Marion  did 


rot  piv  attention  to  the  work.  She  day- 
dreamed and  dawdled  over  her  menls,  s'ldom 
brti-^hert  her  hair,  and  was  likely  to  come  out 
with  odd  and  startling  bits  of  Information 
at  the  dinner  table.  Items  she  had  picked  up 
during  her  incessant  reading.  She  frequent- 
ly overslept  and  wa?-  late  for  school. 

One  of  her  teachers,  noticing  that  Marlon 
dirt  rot  mix  with  other  pupils,  never  joining 
in  group  play,  cnlled  M.irion's  mother  and 
suggested  she  seek  psychiatric  help. 

cx\t:i;por  ttackhm  blamed 

Alarmed  and  needlessly  feelinfr  guilty,  her 
mother  tock  up  the  problem  with  her  hus- 
band that  night.  He  pooh-poched  the  warn- 
ing, vehemently  denouncing  those  criickpot 
teachers.  He  said.  "All  she  Is  suffering  from 
is  plain  ole  growin'  pains."  But  he  v;as  dis- 
turbed when  he  di.^covered  Marion  talking  to 
herself  and  noticed  that  she  sometimes  had 
difficulty  in  recognizing  him.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  her  mother,  though,  about  his  secret 
worries.  Thus  passed  what  doctors  later  said 
was  an  Ideal  time  for  psychiatric  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  When  Marlon  was  15.  her 
menses  finally  began.  In  the  following 
months  she  seemed  to  undergo  distinct 
chnnge  for  the  better.  Her  school  marks  Im- 
proved and  she  regained  her  position  on  th» 
honor  roll.  Neat  and  clean,  she  spent  hours 
brushing  her  hair  before  a  mirror.  But  she 
continued  her  aloof  detachment  from  group 
activities  and  took  no  Interest  in  boys;  her 
brother  took  her  to  her  junior  and  senior 
proms.  Under  her  picture  in  her  hlgh-schcol 
year  book,  the  inscription  read:  "The  girl 
we'd  like  to  get  to  know." 

After  high  school  she  took  a  brief  course  at 
a  secretarial  school,  refusing — out  of  stub- 
bcrness.  her  family  said — to  go  to  college. 
At  the  secretarial  school  she  won  top  honors 
and  immediately  after  graduation  she  got  a 
job  as  a  secretary  in  a  branch  plant  of  a  na- 
tionally known  company.  Pretty,  well 
dressed,  efficient,  she  was  advanced  rapidly 
by  hard-working  executives  who  found  that 
she  was  discreet,  could  be  given  major  re- 
sponslbilitie'  and  handle  ticklish  problems 
with  tact.  She  did  not  mix  with  the  other 
girls,  and  won  the  reputation  for  being  ma- 
ture beyond  her  years. 

During  her  early  days  at  the  office  her 
family  found  her  bright  and  cheerful.  But 
once  she  h^d  reached  the  top,  she  became  no- 
ticeably more  Irritable.  Her  brottters  v/ere 
away  at  college  and  because  she  often  worked 
late,  she  had  little  to  do  with  her  parents. 
Almost  her  only  pleasure  was  going  to  the 
movies  alone.  One  young  man  phoned  her 
occasionally.  When  her  mother  commented 
on  this.  Marlon  snapped  that  he  meant' 
nothing  to  her.  The  next  time  he  called  she 
refused  to  see  him. 

She  was  often  critical  of  her  father  be- 
cause he  sometimes  prowled  about  the  house 
In  his  underwc-ar.  "You  look  so  disgusting." 
she  said.  She  also  criticized  his  habit  of 
taking  his  shoes  off  downstairs.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  complained  that  he  had  been 
smoking  his  pipe  in  her  room.  He  had  not. 
but  nothing  would  convince  her  of  that.  She 
spent  more  and  more  of  her  time  alone,  and 
when  her  father  once  jokingly  said  some- 
thing about  her  getting  married  ehe  flew 
from  the  table  and  afterward  always  insisted 
on  eating  alone.  To  her  mother"  she  com- 
plained that  the  girls  in  the  office  talked 
about  her  and  weie  jealous  of  her  job  as 
secret. try  to  the  boss. 

At  about  this  time.  Marlon's  Irritability  be- 
gan  to  carry  over  Into  her  working  hours. 
She  would  snap  at  the  other  girls  when  they 
questioned  her  about  the  office  work.  When 
one  of  the  girls  got  married,  she  churlishly 
refused  an  Invitation  to  her  shower.  She 
began  to  show  up  late  lor  work.  She  com- 
plained to  her  boss  that  the  other  girls  were 
spreading  wild  slortes  about  her. 

Gradually  she  displayed  less  Inter.-st  In 
being  neat.     Sne  dawdled  at  her  work  av.<X 
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would  make  errors.  In  typing  a  letter  one 
day  she  wrote.  "I  do  wish — "  leaving  out  a 
most  Important  "not."  Her  boss  caught  the 
mistake  and  reprimanded  her.  She  snapped 
back  angrily,  denying  the  error,  shouting  he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
then  burst  Into  tears.  Afterward  he  noticed 
that  she  often  sat  daydreaming  at  her  type- 
writer and  that  she  seemed  sad. 

Kamctlm.es  she  would  enter  his  office  and 
sit  down,  saying  he  had  rung  for  her.  When 
he  said  he  hadn't,  she  seemed  bewildered. 
One  week  end  her  boss  was  to  go  on  an  Im- 
I)oriant  trip,  for  which  she  wa.s  to  prepare 
a  numljer  of  briefs.  She  completely  forgot 
them  and  he  was  forced  to  go  without  them. 
A  week  later  she  did  not  show  up  for  work. 

Meanwhile  at  home  the  had  developed  In- 
somnia, often  going  the  entire  night  with- 
out sleep.  During  one  of  these  sieges  of 
Insomnia  she  took  up  the  making  of  colored 
pictures,  using  a  lipstick  at  flrFt  and  then 
an  old  childhood  paintbox.  She  left  her 
room  in  a  mess  and  often  went  unwashed. 
Her  paintings,  which  absorbed  more  and 
more  of  her  attention,  were  bizarre  night 
scenes,  heavy  with  blacks  r.nd  purples,  pic- 
turing tombstones  and  skeletons  and  other 
symbols  of  death. 

One  morning  she  went  downstairs  all 
dressed  up  and  told  her  mother,  "I'm  ready 
to  go  to  Aunt  Mabel's." 

Her  mother  said.  "But  Marlon,  Aunt  Mabel 
has  been  dead  for  6  years." 

A    SUDDEN    OUTBURST    OF    ANGER 

"You  Just  told  me  to  get  ready  to  go  to 
Aunt  Mabel's."  she  cried  in  a  rage.  When  her 
mother  denied  it,  Marion  hu'^led  her  purse 
at  her,  ran  upstairs,  and  locked  herself  In 
her  room.  She  refused  to  come  out  despite 
her  mother's  entreaties.  That  evening,  when 
her  father  returned,  they  persuaded  Marion 
to  op)en  her  door.  When  they  entered  the 
messy  room.  Marion  threw  herself  on  the 
bed.  complaining  of  pains  In  the  abdomen. 
They  called  the  family  physician.  He  was 
busy  with  another  case  and  could  not  see 
the  girl  Immediately.  Because  of  the  par- 
ents' fear  that  Marlon  had  appendicitis,  he 
suggested  that  they  take  her  to  a  general  hos- 
pital. 

At  the  hospital  she  became  hysterical  In 
the  examination  room,  began  to  scream  and 
to  fight  with  the  doctors  and  nurses.  One 
of  the  doctors,  after  taking  her  blood  count 
and  observing  her  lack  of  fever  or  any  other 
appendicitis  symptoms,  questioned  the 
mother  about  Marion's  general  beha\lor. 
He  recommended  that  she  be  removed  to 
a  psychiatric  hospital,  gave  her  a  stiff  seda- 
tive, and  had  her  placed  In  restraint  In 
case  she  awoke  and  started  fighting  again. 

Her  parents  were  stunned.  They  could 
not  accept  the  doctor's  recommendation. 
They  believed  she  was  "Just  upset."  But 
after  their  family  doctor  had  concurred  with 
the  hospital  doctor,  they  agreed  to  her  trans- 
fer to  a  psychiatric  hospital.  When  they 
visited  her  there  she  made  mistakes  In  recog- 
nition, talked  in  a  low  monotone,  seemed 
dazed,  and  would  break  off  sentences  In  the 
middle.  Usually  the  sentences  mude  no 
sense. 

When  her  parents  next  visited  her.  she 
attacked  them  physically,  badly  clawing  her 
mother.  Left  alone,  she  was  quiet,  unseeing. 
In  the  wardroom  she  would  stand  by  herself 
and  if  anyone  approached  her.  she  would 
move  off  Into  the  corner,  sometimes  crouch- 
ing. She  would  hold  her  arms  rigidly  in  an 
unnatural  position  for  hours. 

ABSURD    ANSWERS   TO    QUESTIONS 

Though  unresponsive  much  of  the  time, 
she  would  sometimes  answer  questions  with 
absurdities.  Once  asked  her  name  by  the 
doctor,  she  said.  "See.  he's  looking  Into  my 
eyes,  he  Is  falling  in  love  with  me."  Then 
she  sighed  sadly.  "I  am  dead.  My  ears  are 
clogged  up  I  have  no  blood.  My  face  la 
gone,  my  legs  are  dead.      I  have  no  blood." 


Occasionally  she  would  respond  to  her 
name,  but  she  was  usually  uncoop)eratlve 
and  sometimes  resisted  the  nurses.  "I  have 
no  name,"  she  once  said.  "Call  me  mice, 
cat.  dog.  I  have  no  husband.  I'm  all  alone 
In  this  world.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
are  all  Invited  to  my  funeral.  I  am  dying 
because  my  blood  Is  poLson  and  everyone  Is 
crying  over  me,  looking  at  the  mess  and  the 
way  It  is  made." 

But  mainiy.  her  responses  to  questions 
were  Incoherent  mumbles. 

When  the  doctors  first  recommended  elec- 
tric convulsive  therapy,  the  father  said  "No." 
After  the  assault  episode,  howe%'er,  he  agreed 
to  it.  During  the  next  3  weeks  she  received 
a  course  of  electric  shock  treatments  and 
showed  signs  of  Improvement.  She  was 
able  to  visit  quietly  with  her  family  and  was 
more  cooperative.  She  took  some  interest 
in  her  personal  hygiene.  But  the  refused 
to  take  any  occupational  therapy,  had  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  anything  about  com- 
ing to  the  hospital,  and  begged  constantly 
for  permission  to  go  home. 

When  her  family  visited  her,  she  would 
endlessly  entreat  them  to  take  her  home. 
Tliey  were  overjoyed  by  the  progress  she 
had  made. 

After  a  while  she  was  allowed  to  go  home. 
She  lived  quietly  and  occupied  herself  with 
small  tasks  about  the  house.  The  family 
was  very  happy  to  have  her  home  and  when 
she  broke  off  sentences  or  looked  around 
bewildered,  they  waited  patiently  for  her  to 
resume.  However,  after  3  months,  she  be- 
came markedly  more  confused  and  absent- 
minded.  Her  insomnia  returned.  One 
nlRht  her  mother,  hearing  her  moving 
about,  got  up  and  went  to  her  room.  She 
found  Marlon  sitting  on  her  bed  with  a 
strange,  dreamy  look  on  her  face.  When 
her  mother  asked  how  she  felt,  she  smiled 
beatifically  and  said.  "Last  night  I  married 
God." 

Ker  parents  returned  her  to  the  hospital 
the  next  day.  During  the  trip  she  fre- 
quently grimaced  grotesquely  and  addressed 
her  father  and  mother  by  strange  names. 
As  they  approached  the  hospital  she  became 
mute.  When  the  doctors  saw  her  she  was 
in  a  kind  of  stupor.  Then,  during  her  ex- 
amination, she  became  so  violent  that  she 
had  to  be  placed  in  restraint.  Her  father, 
still  worried  about  electric  shock  treat- 
ments, asked  if  there  were  any  other  form 
of  therapy  which  would  help  her.  Told  of 
histamine  injections  but  warned  that  they 
were  purely  experimental,  he  asked  that 
they  be  tried  on  Marlon. 

Tlie  next  day  Marlon  had  a  glazed,  un- 
seeklng  look  In  her  eyes.  She  did  not  re- 
sjxmd  to  questioning.  Nor  was  there  any 
resjxinse  during  her  fijst  histamine  In- 
jection. 

A  histamine  Injection  catises  swift  dila- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  skin 
of  the  upper  body.  All  the  patient  feels  Is 
a  metallic  taste  In  the  mouth  and  a  flushing 
of  the  face  and  neck,  followed  occasionally 
by  a  mild  headache  or  nasal  congestion.  It 
also  greatly  Increases  the  o.inount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  In  the  stomach.  Before  the  In- 
jection the  patients  are  checked  for  al- 
lergies, ulcers,  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
The  only  physical  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  Injections  are  those  of  pulse,  blood 
pressure,  and  breathing. 

A  small  Initial  dosage  of  histamine  Is 
gradually  Increased  until  the  top  amount 
that  can  be  tolerated  Is  found.  The  Sacklers 
and  Van  Ophuljsen  have  found  that  psy- 
chotics can  take  large  amounts  of  histamine 
while  psychoneurotics  can  take  very  little 
of  It.  The  patient  Is  given  two  Injections 
a  day,  the  second  following  the  disappear- 
ance of  symptoms  created  by  the  first  shot. 
For  3  days,  during  each  of  which  she  re- 
ceived two  histamine  injections,  Marlon  re- 
mained mute,  moving  her  arms  In  an  un- 
natural fa&hlon.    On  the  third  day  her  face 


lost  Its  stupefied  look  and  showed  anger. 
A  second  later  she  laughed.  Asked  why,  she 
said,  "I  don't  know.  The  peppermint  cup. 
I  don't  know.    I  don't  like  anything." 

The  following  day,  during  the  Injections, 
she  said,  "To  hell  with  him.  Keep  away 
from  me."  She  started  singing,  "And  not 
for  just  an  hour,  not  for  Just  a  month."  and 
then  said,  "I'll  kill  these,  you.  too.  Revenge 
will  be  sweet.  Whoever  comes,  I  chose 
death.  You'll  never  get  a  word  out  of  me, 
and  if  you  do,  you'll  wish  you  didn't. 
Whisky,  poisons  why.  She's  a  rat.  I  hope 
she  dies  on  the  ocean.  I  drowned  in  the 
ocean.  I  am  ready  for  the  casket.  She 
stinks  on  ice,  oatmeal,  potatoes.  I  have 
chosen  death.  That  will  make  an  end  of  It. 
On  account  of  one  or  two  dollars.  B'ack 
hair,  black  eyes,  and  tweezers,  coffee  with 
milk,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  hamburgers,  and 
snakes.  Death  Is  nearer  than  you  think. 
I  don't  believe  In  anything.  I  don't  believe 
In  oatmeal.  Get  out  of  my  life.  I'll  kill  you 
the  first  chance  I  get.  Teeth  or  tongue,  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  toothless  time.  Dont 
look  at  me  In  that  tone.  Comb,  shoes,  one 
sheet,  one  mattress,  and  never  will  you  say 
simple  puss  to  me.  Rather  death.  That's 
what  I  invented  and  a  harmonica  to  kill 
ycu  in  your  face  and  cake.  I  was  only  a 
mouth,  teeth,  and  tongue." 

This  response,  typical  of  the  schizophrenio 
In  that  little  of  It  made  sense,  was  none- 
theless a  step  ahead.  The  following  day 
her  appetite  Increased.  She  also  looked 
more  alert  and  called  out  suddenly,  "Please, 
Doctor,  may  I  have  a  glass  of  water?"  Then 
a  silly  expression  returned,  but  disappeared 
when  ste  was  asked  who  she  was.  "Marlon," 
she  replied.  Asked  where  she  was,  she  said, 
"Ho.spital. "  She  knew  the  month  and  year. 
Asked  why  she  was  in  the  hospital,  she  said, 
"Because  I  came  here." 

SHE    HEARD    THE     VOICE    OF    COD 

For  3  days  after  that  she  was  mute  and 
uncooperative,  never  responding,  but  follow- 
ing injections  of  histamine  on  the  tenth  day, 
she  appeared  restless,  somewhat  cooperative. 
She  answered  questions  but  was  easily  dis- 
tracted by  outside  noises.  Asked  if  she  heard 
voices,  she  said,  "Yes,  I  did — a  long  time  ago." 

Whose  voice?  "God's  voice — I  was  Mary 
and  Joseph." 

Man's  voice  or  woman's?     "A  baby's  voice." 

What  did  It  say?  "I  do-'t  know.  It  kind 
of  stared.  " 

See  a  vision?  ~Yes— In  the  sky."  She 
then  broke  Into  a  silly  laugh. 

Why  laugh?  "Because  I  kiss  you,  I  don't 
know." 

Any  vision  today?     "No." 

When  did  you  see  a  vision?  "A  long  time 
ago." 

Can  you  save  the  world?     "I  thought  so." 

Do  you  think  so  now?  "Yes,"  In  a  very 
faint  voice. 

After  that  session  she  was  more  respon- 
sive and  more  cooperative,  her  contact  with 
reality  steadily  Improving.  She  no  longer 
had  to  be  spoon-fed  but  took  care  of  herself 
and  helped  around  the  ward.  She  begged 
for  a  key  so  she  could  come  and  go  as  she 
pleased.     She  wanted  to  be  trusted. 

During  the  next  Injection  period  she  de- 
scribed the  physical  effects  of  the  histamine. 
"My  heart  Is  beating  faster.  I  feel  like  I'm 
blushing,  very  warm  and  funny."  She 
smiled  absently,  saying,  "It  seems  very 
strange,"  and  then  covered  her  eyes.  Asked 
why  she  covered  her  eyes,  she  replied,  "I'm 
not  sure.  I  don't  know  why.  It's  not  funny. 
I  wonder  what  I'll  be  like  tomorrow." 

The  following  day  she  reported.  "My 
pulse  seems  to  be  going  faster  than  yester- 
day. Warm  from  the  waist  up."  After  a 
while  she  complained  of  a  slight  headache 
and  the  flush  became  Intensified,  but  she 
said,  "I  feel  as  If  I  have  more  control  over 
what  I  will  say  and  do.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
cover   my    eyes   any    more."    Asked   if    she 
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wanted  to  cover  hT  pvep.  she  s^id.  "Now''— 
no."  A  few  minutes  later  she  bnntered  with 
the  dccior  "It's  so  ridiculous."  she  said. 
"Lcok."  and  she  mocked  her  old  habi*  of 
covering  her  eyes.  "It's  ridiculous.  Peo- 
ple's sou'.s  become  so  scientific  " 

AW.XE2    or    HEX  -aETUKNINC    EGO 

During  the  next  injection  period  she  said 
she  lelt  warmer  than  ever.  Atked  what  she 
was  thlnkirg  of,  she  said.  "I  think  my  ego 
IS  returning.  I  thouk-ht  It  had  withered 
awftv.  I  thoueht  it  h:»d  gone  forever.  Some- 
times I  thought  I  mifht  turn  into  a  babbUrg. 
child  the  nc\t  minute."  When  she  smiled. 
she  was  asked  why.  "I  was  thinking?  of  a 
mountain  I  once  went  to.  We  had  a  picnic 
on  it  and  ycu  could  see  the  entire  valley  for 
miles. ■■  She  also  reported  an  improvement 
In  her  ability  to  concentrate.  "I  can  take 
care  of  things  better,  and  generally  I  feel 
less  depressed  and  more  at  ease.  Things 
don't  lo.ik  as  bleak." 

In  the  d.tvd  that  followed  she  Improved 
steadily  Cne  day  she  volunteered  what  she 
meant  by  being  depressed — being  complete- 
ly withdrawn  and  not  carlr.g.  not  doin?  any- 
thin?,  feeling  dead.  "There  Is  something." 
she  said,  "more  secure  about  being  depressed 
than  about  not  be.nie  depressed.  I  am  afraid 
of  not  ben.g  depressed." 

Shortly  after  this,  she  was  allowed  to  go 
home  but  the  histamine  injections  were  con- 
tlrufd  on  an  out-paticnt  basis.  She  now 
took  care  of  her  nxim  at  home  and  w.«  more 
friendly  with  the  family.  She  got  a  part- 
time  job  and  began  going  to  evening  art 
classes.  At  times  she  would  report  sudden 
seizures  of  anxiety.  "Things  are  sometimes 
very  frightening  in  every  way."  she  said.  'I 
cant  be  specific.  But  it  always  happens 
when  there  are  people  around.  I  become  very 
restless  I  had  to  leave  art  class  last  night. 
I  couldn't  conr-entrate  "  But  her  "depres- 
sion" continued  to  diminish  and  her  family 
noticed  that  she  now  spoke  more  directly  and 
expressed  herself  more  forcibly. 

She  reported  last  month  that  she  can  con- 
centrate much  better.  Is  looking  for  a  full- 
time  Job  She  has  become  quite  friendly 
with  a  group  of  fellow  art  studeiUs,  some- 
times eats  supper  with  them  before  class. 

O.VNCING — AND   A   TOUNC   MAN 

Her  family  reports  she  is  much  easier  to 
live  with.  Sne  went  with  some  members  of 
her  art  class  to  a  folk-dancing  center  one 
night  and  learned  to  square-dance.  She  now 
goes  dancing  once  a  week  and  at  the  dance 
one  nii^ht  she  met  a  young  man  from  the  gas 
company  who  took  a  special  Interest  in  her. 
Though  siie  still  has  a  tendency  to  look 
away  from  strangers  upon  meeting  them, 
she  thinks  she  can  overcome  that.  She  says 
she  is  learning  to  laugh  at  herself  and  get 
Into  the  spirit  of  things.  She  now  invites 
her  parents  to  her  room  and  on  her  father's 
birthday  she  bought  him  a  pipe. 

She  continues  to  receive  an  occasional 
series  of  histamine  injections.  Although 
she  now  seems  to  be  making  a  very  good 
adjustment  to  the  real  world,  this  does  not 
mean  histamine  has  completely  cured 
Marion  of  her  schizophrenia.  She  can, 
however,  look  forward  to  leading  a  happier 
and  more  nearly  normal  life.  She  will  need 
histamine  in  much  the  same  v.ay  that  tha 
diabetic  needs  insulin.  Had  her  symptoms 
been  recognized  earlier,  her  stay  in  the 
hospital  would  have  been  shorter  and  her 
recovery  more  nearly  complete.  The  treat- 
ment will  help  prevent  further  psychotic 
Ecarrlng  of  brain  tissue,  but  It  cannot 
undo  damage  already  done. 

The  recovery  of  Marlon  through  hlsta- 
mln3  therapy  holds  new  hope  for  thousands 
of  victims  of  mental  disorders  and  their 
families.  Histamine  promises  to  become 
one  of  our  most  valuable  weapons  In  check- 
ing mental  disease.  Because  it  Is  cheap  and 
easily  administered  it  can  cut  cur  vast  out- 
lay for  mental  institutions,  many  of  who:^ 


poMents  could  be  treated  on  an  out-patient 
basis. 

Apart  from  the  help  it  can  give  longsuf- 
fenng  patients.  Its  great  Imporiance  to  psy- 
chiatry lies  in  the  discovery  that  histamine 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  long-locked  secret, 
physical  causes  of  mental  disease.  But  its 
miracles,  as  in  Marion's  case,  depend  on  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 


Tiie  Peril  in  the  Ruhr 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SACOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I.Ir.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Dr.  Jean  Pajus.  Dr.  Pajus,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Dijon,  foimerly  lausiht 
international  economic  and  political  re- 
lations at  the  Univer.sity  of  California, 
at  Berkeley,  and  during  the  war  he  was 
adviser  on  economic  warfare  to  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  in  Wash- 
iaston.  Lat?r  he  si^rved  as  adviser  in 
Germany  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
Mission  and  the  Division  of  Investiga- 
tion of  Cartels  nnd  External  Assets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Government.  He 
is  now  an  economic  consultant  in  New 
York  City. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Republic  of  May   29,   1950) 
The  Peril  i.n  the  Ruhr 
(By  Jean  Pajus) 

Tlie  dramatic  proposal  of  French  Foreign 
Minister  Robert  Schuman  to  pool  the  ccal 
and  steel  interests  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  the  Interests  of  peace  and  recovery,  is  in 
fact  a  move  to  establish  a  Franco-German 
combine  which.  In  the  long  run,  will  mostly 
benefit  Germany.  Under  the  Schiiman  plan 
the  German.  French,  and  Rhine-basin  coal 
and  steel  interests  would  fix  markets,  pro- 
duction, prices,  abolish  customs  duties,  and 
equalize  wages  and  social-security  benefits. 

In  defense  of  the  plan  it  can  be  said  that 
If  it  banished  Frances  fear  of  German  ag- 
gression it  would  be  a  contribution  to  the 
peace  of  western  Europe.  It  would  enable 
the  French  to  obtain  coal  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Germans.  And  It  would  equalize 
the  SLCial-security  benefits  of  French  and 
German  workers. 

In  practice,  the  Schuman  plan  would 
mean  the  revival  of  the  prewar  Internation- 
al-cartel system  under  government  aegi.i. 

The  French  plan  Is  not  an  answer  to  secu- 
rity from  German  aggression.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  economic  integration  repeeledly  de- 
manded of  ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman 
and  the  United  Slates.  It  would  not  mean 
the  Internationalization  of  the  Rhine.  The 
real  victors  In  Europe,  If  the  French  plan  Is 
adopted,  will  be  the  steel  and  coal  barons  of 
the  Ruhr.  The  political  gain  of  Germany's 
change  In  status  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  elimination  of  all  present  safeguards 
against  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ruhr  potential, 
which  the  plan  would  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  Interests  which  stood  behind 
the  ICalser  and  Hitler. 

Although  Schumans  plan  came  as  a  sur- 
prise, negotiations  looking  toward  It  have 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year.  Early 
In  November  1949  Chancellor  Adenauer,  the 
widely  heralded  champion  of  free  enterprise, 
rent  a  message  to  his  neighbors  urging  them 


to  cstabli'sh  an  international  steel  cartel  em- 
bracing the  Ruhr.  France,  Luxemburg,  and 
the  Saar. 

These  negotiations  recall  grimly  the  era 
Just  after  World  War  I.  France's  dead  were 
fca'cely  burled  when  Louis  Leucheur,  tha  late 
French  fJlnlster  of  Reconstruction,  began 
bar;?alnlng  with  the  Germans  to  form  an  in- 
ternational cartel.  The  reasons  that  prompt- 
ed the  French  to  shake  hands  with  the  for- 
mer enemy  were  given  by  a  prominent  French 
senator  and  Industrialist,  Gaston  Japy,  who 
said  frankly  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
solve  the  metallurgical  ctlsis  by  making  "an 
association  with  our  enemies,  authors  of 
many  murders  and  so  much  ruin  In  our 
country."  Then,  as  now,  the  Germans  were 
quite  willing:  they  had  already  laid  plans  to 
circumvent  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  These 
Germans  consisted  of  a  small  group  of  In- 
diisulallsts  deilving  their  power  fiom  the 
ownership  of  coal  mines,  steel  works,  and 
chemical  plants  In  the  Ruhr.  Their  purpose 
was  to  avoid  the  economic  consequences  of 
defrat  and  to  regain  their  Industrial  power 
In  preparation  for  a  second  bid  for  world 
domination. 

The  current  French-German  negotiations 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  nothing  has 
cnanged  since  those  days.  Note  the  coinci- 
dence; the  Frenchman  Japy  proposed  a 
Fieiich-German  cartel  agreement  in  1323 — I 
years  after  World  War  I;  Ciiancellor  Ade- 
nauer made  a  similar  proposal  4  years  after 
World  War  II.  Twenty -seven  years  ago  Eu- 
rope faced  a  crisis  in  the  metalluigical  In- 
dustry and  needed  "consolidation."  A  few 
years  after  World  War  II  Europe  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  "economic  integration." 

Alter  World  War  I  the  French  complained 
bitterly  that  the  Germans  were  In  a  position, 
despite  the  tremendous  losses  sustained  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  control  the 
French  iron  and  steel  Industries  by  with- 
holding coal.  Another  complaint  was  that 
the  Germans  were  In  a  position  to  manipu- 
late the  price  of  French  pig  iron.  However, 
despite  these  complaints,  there  was  an  inter- 
dependence between  Lorraine  and  the  Ru'nr, 
Involving  the  dominant  groups  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine.  Both  sides  saw  eye  to  eye  on 
labor  policy  and  social  legislation,  and  par- 
ticipated In  each  other's  national  armament 
programs.  The  Industrialists  of  both  coun- 
trifcs  were  members  of  the  same  caitels  and 
directors  of  jointly  owned  enterprises. 

The  basic  conditions  have  not  c'v^nged  in 
the  past  30  years.  Neither  have  the  le?d?'8 
of  the  heavy  industries  In  Fiance,  Belgium, 
Luxem'  urg.  and  the  Saar,  despite  the  tre- 
mendous damage  their  countries  have  suf- 
fered. If  the  present  plans  materialize,  tlie 
world  will  witness  the  spectacle  of  the 
former  members  cf  the  international  cartel 
Joining  hands  again.  The  Schwedes  and  the 
Maullcks  on  the  one  hand,  the  Schneider- 
Crcusot  on  the  other,  will  try  to  Integrate 
Europe  economically. 

The  German  efforts  to  seek  cut  their 
former  cartel  friends  bc^an  soon  after  VE- 
day.  In  May  1945.  the  ashes  In  Dusseldorf 
were  still  smoldering,  and  German  indus- 
trialists, bewildered,  did  not  know  whether 
they  had  any  friends  left.  They  soon  found 
out.  Walter  Rohland.  a  trusted  Nazi  Indus- 
trialist who  had  been  appointed  In  1943  lo 
head  the  Vcreinlgte  Stahlwerke.  told  the 
story  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he 
described  a  visit  of  the  United  States  Stra- 
tegic Bombing  Survey  immediately  after  the 
liberation  of  Dusseldorf: 

"The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, after  10  days,  left  feeling  very  satisfied, 
and  also  with  the  Englishmen  Hannan  and 
Temple,  everything  developed  perfectly.  In 
both  c.ises  mutual  friends  In  the  United 
States  and  England  respectively  formed  a 
good  bridge." 

Strengthened  by  this  foreign  solicitude,  the 
Germ.ui  Indu.^trialists  be^^an  their  canipat^a 
to   renew    their   former   cartel    connecilous. 
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Walter  Schwede.  the  German  representative 
of  the  Luxemburg  International  Steel 
Cartel,  tells  of  It  In  a  letter  dated  June  9. 

1945,  addressed  to  his  former  boss.  Ernst 
Poensgen.  the  father  of  the  International 
Btcel  Cartel : 

"I  learned  from  Rnhland.  who  as  you  know 
visited  you  In  Kitzbilhl,  that  you  had  in- 
tended to  come  to  Diisseldorf  In  order  to  use 
the  weight  of  the  authoritative  position  you 
hold  with  the  international  cartels  and 
especially  with  tlie  English  group." 

That  was  the  turning  point  for  the  Ger- 
man Industrialists.  Poensgen.  of  course, 
came  back  to  power  (he  died  last  year). 
The  rest  of  his  friends  also  came  back— 
Wlhelm  Zaneen,  to  head  the  Mannesmann 
Trust:  Rohland,  who  has  been  right-hand 
man  for  Albert  Speer,  Hitler's  minister  in 
charge  of  armaments  and  production,  to  the 
Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke;  Giinter  Sohl,  also  of 
Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke.  and  Schwede. 

Hugo  Stlnnes  won  his  fight  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  ha-s  been  active  behind  the  scenes. 
Hermann  Reusch  has  emerged  with  en- 
hanced prestige  from  his  battles  with  the 
labor  unions.  Gunther  Henle.  of  Klockner. 
Ls  a  power  In  the  board  of  trustees  and,  with 
Robert  von  Pferdmenges.  has  been  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  the  cartels  In  the  German 
Ministry  of  Economics. 

A  few  must  be  singled  out.     In  October. 

1946.  Helnrlch  Dlnkelbach,  the  financial 
brains  of  the  biggest  German  steel  combine, 
was  appointed  supermanager  of  the  Rhine 
Industry  by  the  British  authorities.  He  waa 
a  heavy  contributor  to  the  Nazi  Party. 

Today,  Dlnkelbach  Is  the  head  of  the  12 
German  trustees  appointed  under  law  75 
(November  10.  1948)  to  control  the  Ruhr  In- 
dustries. Ostensibly  this  prohibits  exces- 
sive concentration  of  economic  power.  Un- 
der it  the  Ruhr  Industry  Is  managed  by  cor- 
porations, supervised  by  German  trustees 
who  exercise,  with  few  exceptions,  the  nor- 
mal duties  of  ownership  pending  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  ownership  question.  Yet  a 
close  analysis  of  this  law  shows  that  apply- 
ing It  literally  will  result  In  a  great  concen- 
tration of  Industrial  power  In  the  Ruhr  In 
the  hands  of  a  single  powerful  group,  the 
very  same  forces  which  backed  Hitler  in  his 
adventures.  Indeed  these  trustees  can 
create  an  even  greater  concentration  of  In- 
dustrial power  than  existed  under  Hitler. 

(A  new  regulation  was  made  public  by  the 
Allied  High  Commission.  May  17.  supersed- 
ing law  75.  While  paying  lip  service  to  the 
principle  of  decartellzatlon,  it  left  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  ownership  of  Ruhr  in- 
dustries to  the  West  German  Government.) 
German  labor  has  expressed  apprehension 
about  the  efforts  by  Influential  sources  to 
prevent  the  liquidation  of  the  Ruhr  cartels. 
Following  the  promulgation  of  law  75.  a 
combined  stcrl  control  board  was  appointed 
to  supervise  the  activities  of  Dlnkelbach  and 
his  group.  The  Allied  members  of  this 
control  board— Ronald  Clark,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.;  W.  Harris  Burland,  of 
Britain;  and  Albert  Bureau,  of  France— are 
supposed  to  control  the  Ruhr  Industry. 
Actually,  however,  they  have  done  little  or 
nothing. 

A  similar  situation  obtains  In  coal.  On  De- 
cember 16,  1947,  Helnrlch  Kost  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the 
German  coal  board.  He  had  been  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Nazi  Party  years  before 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933.  The  vital  sig- 
nificance of  Kost's  position  Is  apparent.  By 
virtue  of  his  position,  he  can  and  does  con- 
trol western  Europe's  economy,  since  it  de- 
pends on  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  Mod- 
ern west  European  blast  furnaces  need 
metallurgical  coke,  which  only  the  Germans 
can  supply. 

Overshadowing  Dlnkelbach  and  Kost  Is 
the  figure  of  Hermann  Abs.  whose  official  post 
Is  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Loan  Cor- 
poration, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  rebuild 
the  economy  of  Germany.     Under  the  Nazi 


regime,  Abs  was  the  head  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  which 
played  a  key  role  In  looting  Invaded  Euro- 
pean countries.  He  was  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  some  of  the  most  Important  In- 
dustrial and  financial  organizations  In  Ger- 
many and  In  the  Nazi-occupied  countries; 
he  held  more  than  40  directorships  in  major 
German  corporations.  The  role  played  by 
Abs'  bank  In  the  German  economy  was  de- 
scribed (p.  79)  In  the  report  on  the  Deutsche 
Bank  Issued  by  the  office  of  military  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  voted  the  largest 
blocks  of  shares  of  the  giant  companies  of 
Germany,  some  of  them  the  largest  In  the 
world,  it  voted  38  percent  of  the  total  stock 
voted  In  I.  G.  Farben,  the  largest  chemical 
combine  In  the  world;  19  i>crcent  In  Vereln- 
lgte Stahlwerke.  the  largest  Iron  and  steel 
concern  In  Europe;  28  percent  in  AEG;  well 
over  20  percent  In  Siemens  Halske,  the  sec- 
ond largest  electrical  cartel  In  Germany,  and 
sizable  blocks  In  the  Rhenish  Westphallan 
Electrical  Works,  one  of  the  largest  public- 
utility  trusts. 

Abs  played  an  important  role  behind  the 
scenes  during  the  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  in  Paris  In  November   1949. 

This  conference  was  called  by  Bevin  to 
discuss  the  German  problem,  particularly 
the  German  demands  that  dismantling  of 
surplus  plants  be  stopped.  Adenauer  won. 
Emboldened  by  his  success,  he  made  a  special 
plea  on  behalf  of  Germany's  biggest  steel 
combine,  19  percent  of  which  Is  controlled 
by  Abs'  bank.  Recalling  that  the  Verelnlgte 
Stahlwerke  was  established  with  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  American  money — Inciden- 
tally never  repaid — Adenauer  demanded 
that  the  United  States  make  a  new  loan  of 
225.000.000  marks,  while  Belgium,  Prance, 
and  Luxemburg  lend  75,000,000  marks  to 
this  combine.  The  latter  sum  was  to  come 
Indirectly  from  the  United  States,  too.  To 
carry  out  this  plan,  Abs  came  to  the  United 
States  in  November  1949.  Thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  Senator  Gut  M.  Gilette  (Demo- 
crat, Iowa),  he  failed  in  his  efforts  and  left 
the  United  States  on  December  7,  1949. 

Germany  badly  needs  foreign-capital  in- 
vestments, recent  attempts  to  raise  capital 
for  Investment  purposes  having  been  un- 
successful. The  only  source  is  the  funds 
made  available  through  the  Marshall  plan. 
Abs  can  decide  where  the  counterpart  funds 
should  go,  and  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  big 
corporations  v.Ul  be  the  beneficiaries  of  ovir 
bounty.  The  latest  figures  provided  by  ECA 
show  the  following  appropriations  earmarked 
for  1950-51;  Britain,  approximately  8900,000,- 
000;  Germany,  approximately  $724000,000, 
and  France,  approximately  $670,000000. 

Abs  knows  that  all  western  Europe  faces 
an  economic  depression  and  is  caught  in  a 
political  dilemma.  The  situation  was  sum- 
med up  by  France's  former  Prime  Minister 
Paul  Reynaud,  on  March  31,  1950:  "Europe 
must  unite  for  defense.  •  •  •  The  At- 
lantic forces  should  Include  German 
troops.  •  •  •  Germany  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  CouncU  of  Europe.  •  •  • 
The  British  must  become  part  of  the  union 
because  without  them,  Germany,  with  her 
economic  strength,  would  dominate  the 
union." 

From  the  German  point  of  view  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  proposed  econ- 
omic union  has  been  the  International 
Ruhr  Authority,  promulgated  by  the  three 
Allied  powers  on  September  38,  1948.  Its 
avowed  purpose  being  to  control  the  German 
war  potential.  Abs  and  the  German  Ruhr 
magnates  have  always  been  opposed  to  It 
because,  so  long  as  It  existed,  the  Germans 
were  In  no  position  to  bargain  effectively 
with  their  neighbors.  They  did  everything 
possible  to  render  It  Ineffective,  and  they 
have  succeeded.  On  January  24,  1950, 
Thomas  Dehler,  Minister  of  justice  in  the 
Bonn  cabinet,  gleefully  pronounced  it  hol- 
lowed out  and  outstripped.    The  Authority, 


heralded  as  one  of  the  most  Important  events 
since  VE  day,  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest 
hoax  perpetrated  upon  the  democratic  world 
which  sincerely  believed  that  the  German 
war  potential  must  and  could  be  controlled. 
Thanks  to  the  machinations  of  Abs  and 
his  friends,  the  Authority  never  functioned 
and  never  even  concerned  itself  with  devel- 
opments in  the  Ruhr.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  it  was  never  given  adequate 
funds  or  personnel.  The  reason  for  this 
failure  is  not  hard  to  find.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  reassure  France  against  new  German 
aggression.  The  French  now  seem  to  feel 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  fear  Germany, 
since  the  latter  has  been  Invited  to  become 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Europe.  The 
British  seem  to  agree  with  this  thesis  too. 
On  March  21.  the  Dally  Mall  wrote: 

"The  Ruhr  Authority,  which  was  slated  to 
become  ihe  Allied  Instrument  of  control  of 
German  Industry,  has  become  superfluous." 
In  this  connection,  Michael  Hoffman,  in 
his  dispatch  from  Geneva  to  the  New  York 
Times  (November  20.  1949),  reported  the 
following  significant  development:  "The 
latest  and  most  important  moves  has  been 
made  by  German  and  French  steel  Interests 
that  have  been  having  discussions  with  the 
knowledge — and  some  high  French  sources 
say  the  approval  and  even  the  sponsorship — 
of  Andre  Francjols-Poncct,  French  High  Com- 
missioner in  Germany." 

The  ground  work  for  the  establishment  of 
the  steel  cartel  had  been  prepared  early  last 
year  by  Abs'  friend.  Herman  Reusch,  of 
the  GtltehofTnungshUtte.  On  February  23. 
1949,  Joseph  Alsop  reported  from  Berlin  that 
Reusch  was  warmly  received  in  the  highest 
French  circles  because  he  came  to  make  a 
deal.  The  deal  was  to  offer  the  French  heavy 
Industry — the  Comity  des  Forges — a  30-per- 
cent stock  Interest  in  the  Ruhr.  "The  Ruhr 
industry  would  then  be  established  with  no 
nonsense  about  socialization,  and  the  new 
Franco-German  Joint  ownership  in  the  Ruhr 
would  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
internationalization  the  French  talk  so 
much  about,"  Alsop  wrote.  Wilhelm  Zangen, 
cf  the  Mannesmann  Tube  Cartel,  made  a 
similar  proposition  to  the  French  last  sum- 
mer. And  in  fact  during  the  past  year  num- 
erous meetings  have  been  held  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  western  European  steel  in- 
dustries for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a 
cartel  agreement. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles,  it  appears,  has 
been  the  British  attitude.  The  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Federation  has  had  ample  experi- 
ence with  the  prewar  international  steel  car- 
tel; it  was  Invited  to  Join  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber but  declined  because  of  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  free  trade.  Eight  years  later 
the  federation  became  a  member;  but  it 
wsis  then  too  late  to  check  Germany's  domi- 
nation of  the  European  steel  industry. 

Can  the  British  afford  to  make  the  same 
mistake  again?  The  answer  depends  on 
whether  Britain  can  continue  to  produce 
steel  more  cheaply  than  lt«  competitors,  and 
on  whether  the  prospective  members  can 
agree  on  production  quotas.  Aspects  of  this 
problem  were  discussed  in  the  Statistical 
Bulletin  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Fed- 
eration, on  the  even  of  the  British  elections 
last  February. 

According  to  the  Bulletin,  Europe  will 
consume  58.000.000  tons  of  steel  in  1953. 
The  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eviro- 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  are  slated  to 
produce  sixty-eight  to  seventy  million  tons, 
or  a  surplus  of  ten  to  twelve  million  tons. 
Markets  must  be  found  for  this  surplus. 
The  Bulletin  points  out.  however,  that  the 
figures  quoted  were  based  on  calculations 
made  by  ECA  In  Geneva  before  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound.  Since  then,  devaluation 
has  given  the  British  steel  producers  some 
comparative  advantage  over  their  competi- 
tors. Britain  now  produces  at  lower  cost 
than  any  of  the  European  countries,  and 
Germany  is  a  close  second.    How  long  will 
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Britain  maintain  this  advantage?  After 
discussing  the  postTr-ar  increase  In  steel  pro- 
duction as  compared  to  1937,  the  Bulieiia 
makes  a  slgnlScani  recommendation:  "la 
order  to  avoid  a  sudd?n  contraction  of  de- 
mand it  :s  necessary  to  coordinate  the  eSorts 
to  Increase  consumption.  •  •  •  To  ac- 
corrpll£h  this  punx>Ee  it  is  essential  that 
investments  and  stee'.-prcducUcn  programs 
bj  coordinated.'* 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  British  steelmas- 
tera  agree  in  principle  that  a  crjtel  agree- 
ment Is  neces&ary;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  French.  Belgian,  and  German  alti- 
tucSes.  The  only  question  is  how  to  recon- 
cile the  Various  confilcting  Interests. 

Can  Germany  be  brought  into  this  eco- 
romic  agreement  while  the  other  members 
are  protected  from  German  domination? 
Judging  from  Germanys  past  practices,  the 
future  is  full  of  risk. 

The  history  of  the  first  international  steel 
cartel  of  1926  Justifies  forebodings.  The 
cartel  agreement  covertd  the  production  for 
both  domestic  and  export  markets  and  pro- 
vided a  system  of  deposits  and  fines  to  com- 
pel adherence.  To  cover  administrative 
costs  there  was  a  basic  charge  of  $1  for  every 
ton  of  crude  steel  produced.  If  a  cotintry 
exceeded  its  quota,  it  paid  a  penalty  of  $4 
per  ten.  If  a  country  failed  to  reach  its 
quota,  it  received  compensation  of  $2  per 
ton. 

Since  Germany  was  anx'ous  to  establish 
the  cartel,  it  deiiberateiy  asked  for  a  smaller 
quota  than  it  was  entitled  to,  ?nd  thiS  bait 
v.a3  eagerly  seized  by  France.  Belgium,  and 
Luxemburg.  One  year  later  these  countries 
discovered  why  Germany  had  asked  for  a 
small  quota.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  Germans  paid  $10,331,000.  or 
95  peicent  of  the  total  fines  imposed  upon 
the  overproducing  cartel  members.  They 
had  seizad  the  initiative,  and  they  kept  it 
until  World  War  II. 

Various  meetings  have  been  held  in  Paris. 
London,  and  Brussels.  The  stumbling  block 
has  been  Dinkelbach's  demand  to  raise  the 
level  cf  steel  production  to  16.000.000  tens. 

Can  the  British  agree  to  this?  They  are 
afra:d  to  grant  the  Germans  parity  in  steel 
production,  and  would  like  to  prevent  this 
as  Icng  as  possible  This  is  why  the  Allied 
Commiision  told  Adenauer  en  March  30  that 
the  lllPO.OOO-ton  celling  would  not  be  raised. 
The  British  did  not  think  they  could  afford 
to  pay  the  price  at  present.  But  consider- 
ing the  trem?ndous  concessions  the  Germans 
have  been  able  to  extract  during  the  past  i2 
months,  there  la  Utile  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  they  will  win  out.  Therefore, 
Schuman's  proposal,  which  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically by  the  Ruhr  industrialists, 
aatljfles  the  German  demands. 

Even  should  the  Germans  fall  to  obtain 
an  immediate  revision  of  their  level  of  In- 
dustry, they  can  afford  to  wait;  in  the  long 
run,  their  economic  strength  is  in  their 
favor,  because  the  German  industrial  econ- 
omy is  by  all  odds  the  mightiest  In  B^ircpe, 
Their  steel  capacity  today — more  than  23.- 
0.0  OCO  tans — is  higher  than  that  of  Britain. 
This  capacity  was  not  materially  reduced 
through  reparations,  which  in  any  case  prac- 
tically came  to  a  halt  last  November.  The 
huge  industrial  potential  Germany  built  up 
before  and  during  the  war  is  still  substan- 
tially Intact  and  will  be  improved  with  Mar- 
shall-plan money.  The  dye  Industry  Is 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States;  the 
prewnr  nitrogen  capacity  is  largely  intfct; 
the  coal-tar  industry  is  larger  than  It  was 
In  1947.  The  synthetic-fiber  industry  Is  still 
there,  not  to  mention  the  I.  G.  Farbsn  com- 
bine. The  machine-tocjl  inventory  Is  the 
second  largest  in  the  world. 

The  French  are  now  evidently  convinced 
that  they  can  become  strong  enough  to  offset 
Germany's  economic  power  In  an  integrated 
Europe.  But  consider  what  hap]'(  ;ied  to  the 
French  alter  the  formation  of  the  first  car- 
tel.    In  1936  Cermdiiy's  production  of  crude 


steel  was  only  2.5  percent  greater  than  that 
of  France.  In  1938  production  by  one  Ger- 
man steel  combine  alone — Dinkelbach's 
Verolnigte  Stahlwerke — w.as  greater  than  the 
combined  production  of  all  the  French  steel 
mills. 

So  long  as  we  live  In  two  worlds  instead 
cf  one,  the  economic  and  political  integra- 
tion of  western  Europe  is  etsential.  So,  too. 
1.=  Germany  s  admission  to  the  council  of 
Europe.  But  an  integration  based  on  re- 
cartelization  cannot  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  western  Europe,  nor  can  It  pro- 
vide the  necessary  safeguards  against  Ger- 
many's economic  expansion. 

The  Schuman  plan  would  fall  short  In 
both  respects.  It  contains  no  answer  to  the 
ever-grov.lng  surplus  of  steel  production  in 
western  Europe  which  In  1953.  according  to 
Economic  Ccmmittee  for  Europe  estimates, 
will  amount  to  l'2,0CO.OO  tons  more  than  can 
be  consumed.  Paradoxically,  the  Schuman 
proposal  would  help  the  Russians  since  the 
only  available  market  for  this  surplus  would 
lie  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Contrary  to 
French  claims,  the  probable  result,  under 
the  plan,  wculd  be  the  elimination  of  the 
safeguards  against  German  ai^gression  such 
as  the  International  Ruhr  Authority  and 
the  level  of  industry  ceiling. 

The  Germans  have  already  made  arrogant 
den^auds  to  be  given  a  free  hand  to  sell  their 
goods  to  the  iron  curtain  countries.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  selling  large 
quantities  of  steel  to  the  eastern  bloc  for 
some  time — contrary  to  the  d  ctates  of  our 
cold-war  pol.cy.)  No  doubt  the  next  step 
will  be  to  demand  the  right  to  rearm,  which 
Will  be  bolstered  by  the  arguments,  that  (1) 
rearmament  is  essential  to  the  defense  of 
western  Europe:  and  (2)  greater  production 
will  assist  in  solving  the  growing  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Since  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Russia  will  remain  in- 
different to  the  rearmament  of  the  Ruhr,  the 
situation  Is  extremely  dangerous  and  may 
even  make  war  inevitable. 

The  most  Important  questions  that  arise 
are:  Will  the  people  of  Europe  b3neflt  from 
this  deal?  What  voice  will  labor  have  In  the 
planning,  distribution,  and  pricing  of  prod- 
ucts? How  can  thl.s  scheme  succeed  without 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  all  western  European 
tariff  barriers  or  without  the  abolition  of 
currency  controls?  How  can  It  work  with- 
out a  payments-union  plan?  Will  the  de- 
cartellzatlon  program  In  Germany  be  the 
Victim? 

What  Is  really  needed  to  bring  about  a  true 
Integration  of  western  Europe  Is  a  true  in- 
ternationalization of  the  Rhine  Basin.  There 
is  a  solution,  and  the  means  to  Implement  It 
are  available:  dccartelize  Germany  as  pro- 
vided for  under  law  56  and  ordinance  78  of 
cur  occupation  statutes;  revit.allze  the  In- 
ternational Ruhr  Authority,  established  De- 
cember 23.  1048;  change  the  Schuman  Idea — 
which  Is  actually  another  Franco-German 
cartel — Into  a  real  attempt  at  international 
control  of  the  Rhine  Basin:  give  to  the  UN. 
and  especially  the  ECE.  which  has  had  ample 
experience  In  International  economics,  the 
responsibility  for  guiding  the  project.  Or 
else  It  will  be,  as  the  French  themselves  say, 
'Plus  5a  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  H, 
Brandt.   Esq.,   is   an   attorney   in  New 


York  City,  specialii^ing  In  renl-estate 
law.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer's  lawyer 
in  realty  litigation  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  Recently  while 
browsing  throu'zh  some  old  papers  he 
came  upon  an  interesting  article  written 
in  Ic^OQ  by  one  Felix  Oldboy.  which  he 
reprinted  and  sent  to  his  friends.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  copy. 

The  treatise  is  most  interesting,  espe- 
cially, as  Mr.  Brandt  points  out.  since  it 
translates  the  real-estate  situation  in 
1390  to  current  conditions  noting  that 
the  tentative  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Boroush  of  Manhattan  for  the  tax  year 
1949-50  of  ordinary  real  estate  was  fixed 
at  $7,228,635,125,  winch  was  the  land 
purchased  by  Peter  Minuit  for  $24;  while 
the  tentative  assessed  valuation  for  the 
same  year  for  the  entire  city  of  New  Yoric 
w£s  fixed  at  $15,942,389,350.  I  found 
this  article  most  interesting,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
The  IsiJtND  or  M.anh.'itt.\n:   A  Bit  of  Earth 

V.hen  Peter  Mlnult,  Lord  Director  General 
of  the  Colony  cf  New  Netherlands,  bought 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  from  Its  aboriginal 
owners  for  60  guilders,  or  t'2i.  he  was  satis- 
fied that- he  had  driven  an  excellent  bargain. 
The  place  of  sale  was  the  rocky  point  of 
land  since  known  as  the  Battery,  and  the 
time  was  a  May  morning  In  the  year  1626, 
when  the  primeval  forest,  that  then  shut  la 
the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  little  clear- 
ing en  which  the  settlers  had  erected  a  score 
of  huts,  was  decked  In  Its  most  beautiful 
garb.  The  brusque,  energetic,  gray-haired 
Dutch  Governor  cared  less  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  than  for  pelts  and  furs,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  red  men  found  nothing  within 
their  horizon  half  so  attractive  as  the  beads, 
buttons,  and  hatchets  which  they  received 
In  place  of  money  In  exchange  for  their  lands. 
GuUelcsa  children  of  the  forest  as  they 
seemed,  however,  these  rod  representatives 
of  the  Manhattoes  and  Wlckqu.'iskeeks  proved 
to  be  as  wily  as  they  were  warlike.  They  re- 
cerv^d  to  themselves  the  right  to  hunt  for 
game  In  the  woods  of  the  birch-bark  coun- 
try, the  section  of  the  Island  now  known  as 
Inwood;  and  it  took  two  wars  and  a  mas- 
sacre which  depopulated  the  Bowery  farms 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  Haarlem  to  persuade 
the  Dutch  magistrates  to  recognize  their 
claims  In  equity  and  buy  them  off  Pt  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  their  original   flgiu-es. 

Governor  Mlnult,  though  a  devout  believer 
In  the  future  of  New  Netherlands,  made  a 
better  bargain  than  he  ever  dreamed,  when 
he  Invested  $24  In  the  purchase  of  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Co, 
Sixty  years  later,  In  1666,  when  Cornells 
Steenwyck,  burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  mayor  of  New  York,  died,  the  house  In 
which  he  h.id  lived,  a  double  stone  mansion 
on  the  present  southeast  corner  of  White- 
hall and  Bridge  Streets,  was  Inventoried  at 
£700,  and  the  rest  of  his  real  estate  In  pro- 
portion. It  would  have  surpassed  the  wild- 
est imaplnotlon  of  those  worthy  men.  If 
they  could  have  locked  forward  to  our  times 
and  have  seen  the  assessed  valuation  cf  the 
real  estate  en  this  Island  of  11. COO  Dutch 
morgens.  of  22  000  English  acres,  set  down 
officially  for  1890  at  $1,353,893,173.  and  the 
first  ward,  which  comprises  all  of  the  little 
city  that  the  Dutch  burgomasters  knew,  as- 
sessed at  834,814,538.  Even  those  figures  do 
not  tell  the  entire  truth,  startling  though 
they  are.  The  market  value  of  the  property 
Is  fully  one-third  more  than  the  fisse.«cd 
valuation,  and  the  bit  of  earth  which  Is 
bounded  by  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvll  Creek  and  the  Harlem,  is  today 
worth,  as  men  phrase  it,  more  than  •2.0C0,- 
000.000,000. 

There  is  comoaratlvely  little  of  the  soil 
of  Manhattan  left  untouched  by  the  hand 
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of  Improvement.     Yet  In  spite  of  the  march 
of  bricks  and  mortar  over  green  fields  that 
have  been  blotted  out,  hills  that  have  been 
leveled  and  babbling  brooks  that  have  been 
killed,  the  land  has  not  lost  Its  beauty.     The 
roar  of  traffic,  the  din  of  whistling  trains,  the 
dust   raised  by   multitudes  afoot,  have  not 
abated  the  natural  loveliness  of  its  situation 
or   dimmed   the   superb  setting  of   Its  sur- 
roundings.    As  I  grew  up  I  learned  to  think 
this    the    garden    spot    of    all    the    earth.     I 
used  to  think  that  If  God  did  not  look  upon 
this    Island    of    Manhattan    when    He    "saw 
everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold,  it 
was    very    guod,"    He    might    have    done    so. 
Geologists  say  that  the  trap  rock  under  our 
streets  and  homes  is  the  oldest-  part  of  ter- 
restrial creation,  and  that  It  made  its  appear- 
ance above  the  face  of  the  waters  enveloping 
the   globe   thousands   of   eons   before    Adam 
walked    under   the   trees   of   Eden.     The   old 
navigators  who  firpt  sailed  Into  the  bays  and 
rivers  of  the  New  World  were  a  reverent  race 
of  men,  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  which 
I  speak  must  have  prompted  Henry  Hudson 
when,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  adven- 
turous  little   galliot,   the   Half   Moon,   then 
at    anchor    In    Harlem    Cove,    he    looked    vp 
through    the   valley   of   the   Spuyten   Duyvil 
and  out  upon  the  emerald  meadows  frlnp;ed 
with  wooded  heights  that  have  been  yester- 
day, and  will  be  again  tomorrow,  the  center 
of  a  specu'atlon  and  strife  in  real  estate  as 
momentous    as    was    the    Battle    of    Harlem 
Plains  on  the  same  territory:  for  he  wrote.  In 
his  report  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Co..    not    only    that    "the    land    was    of    the 
finest    kind    for    tillage,"    but    that    it    was 
"as  beautiful  as  the  foot  of  man  ever  trod 
upon." 

Someday    New    York    will    remember    the 
good  words  and  great  deeds  of  the  man  who 
uncovered  to  the  world  the  site  of  an   Im- 
perial city  and  who  spoke  prophetically  of 
her  coming  grandeur  and  will  erect  a  shaft  to 
the  honor  of  Henry  Hudson.     Three  pictures 
In  his  life  are  presented  to  me  as  I  write, 
and  they  are  In  keeping  with  the  vein  of 
poetry  and  romance  which  crops  up  through 
the  log  of  the  rough,  courageous  sailor.     We 
see  him  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1607,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ethelburge, 
Blshopsgate  Street,  London,  kneeling  rever- 
ently with  his  crew  at  the  altar  railing  to 
receive  the  sacrament  and  a  blessing  at  the 
hands  of  God's  minister  before  starting  on  a 
voyage   to  Asia   by   way   of   the   North   Pole. 
Two  years  later,  In  1609.  he  Is  sailing  under 
a  September  sun  past  the  beautiful  hills  of 
the  Neverslnk,  through  the  Narrows,  and  Into 
the  bay.  until  on  the  11th  of  that  month 
he  anchored  In  full  view  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  filled  with  wonder  at  the  marvels 
of    "the    great    river"    which,    little    as    he 
dreamed  it.  was  to  bear  his  name.     A  year 
has  passed,  and  we  see  the  heroic  navigator 
beating  about  the  vast  inland  sea  now  known 
as  Hudson's  Bay  In  an  English  ship  manned 
by  a  crew  of  adventurers  who  rose  In  mutiny 
against    their    heroic    commander,    and    the 
mists  of  night  fall  around  him  as  he  drifts 
away  In  the  little  boat  Into  which  he  has 
been   thrust,   to   be   seen   of   man   no   more 
forever.     Heart    of    oak,    he    paid    for    the 
romance  and  poetry  of  his  nature  with  his 
life. 

In  1826.  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
creaty  of  Governor  Mlnult.  the  total  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  In  the  city  of  New  York 
was  $64,806,050;  In  1836  It  had  risen  to  1233.- 
732,303:  m  1846,  it  had  decreased  to  »181.- 
480,534:  In  1856,  It  had  reached  the  large  sum 
of  $340,972,098,  and  now.  after  a  generation 
has  passed.  It  has  become  almost  quadrupled. 
There  are  those  who  object  to  dry  statistics, 
and  say  there  is  no  poetry  in  figures.  I  main- 
tain that  the  man  who  says  there  Is  no  ro- 
mance in  the  vagaries  of  arithmetic  does 
not  know  what  he  Is  talking  about.  Is  there 
no  poetry  In  the  statistics  of  Thermopylae, 
whose   300   men   kept   300,000   at   bay   untU 


the  homes  of  Sparta  were  safe?  Is  there 
no  romance  In  the  record  of  the  three  score 
minute  men  of  Lexington  who,  In  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  stood  up  against 
12  times  their  number  and  emphasized  with 
the  bullet  their  protest  against  BDtUh 
tyranny?  80,  running  through  the  dry  sta- 
tistics of  annual  assessments  Just  quoted, 
there  Is  a  suggestion  to  gray-haired  men  of 
business  who  are  still  among  us  of  a  wild 
speculation  in  Harlem  real  estate  which  cre- 
ated mlUlonairts  of  a  day  to  make  them 
paupers  on  the  morrow.  In  1836  Anthony  J. 
Bieecker,  renowned  among  the  men  of  his 
day  for  his  wit.  scholarship,  and  magnificent 
manhood,  without  mention  of  whom  none 
would  dare  touch  the  theme  of  Manhattan 
real  estate,  sold  lots  In  the  far  outlying 
village  of  Harlem  for  $1,000  each,  which  2 
years  later,  were  sold  for  $9  each,  over  and 
abcjve  encumbrances,  enriching  only  the 
lawyers  as  they  passed  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand. 

The    dry    record   of   these   transactions   Is 
Indeed   the  romance  of  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan,    Clothed  In  flesh   and  blood  It  will 
quiver    with    animated    life   and   speak    the 
story  of  the  men  and  women  whose  homes, 
like  their  bodies,  are  no\»    dust.     When  An- 
thony L.   Bieecker.   grandfather  of   Anthony 
J.    Bieecker,    whom    so   many   survivors    re- 
member so  well,  was  in  business  in  this  city 
more  than  a  century  ago,  he  lived  on  Queen 
Street,  over  his  store,  and  far  out  of  town  he 
had  a  farm  which  reached  from  the  Bowery 
to  Minetta  Brook,  hard  by  the  present  Sixth 
Avenue.     Its  value  was  a  trifle,  but  It  was  a 
pleasant   spot   for   the   recreation    of   his    13 
children.  9  stalwart  sons  and  4  daughters, 
and  to  their  graves  they  carried  pleasant  re- 
membrance   of    the    pink    and    white    apple 
blossom.s  In  the  old  orchard.     When  it  was 
first  proposed  to  lay  out  the  present  Bieecker 
Street   through   the  farm  the   children   ob- 
jected, and  one  of  the  daughters  insisted  as 
a  compromise  that  a  50-foot  road  would  be 
BUfDcient.  Instead  of  a  60-foot  street  that  was 
projected.     Tf^the   oldfarm   had   remained 
In  the  fanflTyTthey  wouTa-baJta-been  able  to 
lead  the  400  In  wealth  as  well  as  blood,  but 
what  was  a  man  to  do  with  13  children,  and 
how  could  he  have  dreamed  of  the  treasure 
hidden  in  those  36  acres.     His  descendants 
have    seen    the    merest    fragment    ol    those 
acres — a  bit  of  earth— the  lot  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Bieecker  Street  and  Broadway, 
sold  9  years  ago  for  $185,000. 

Some  estates,  like  those  of  the  Stuyvesant, 
Rhlnelander,  Lenox,  Astor.  and  Goelet  fam- 
ilies remain  largely  Intact,  but  the  lands  that 
went  by   the   name  of   De   Lancey,  Bayard, 
Bieecker,   Herring,  De  Peyster.  Warren   and 
Hamilton    have    passed    Into    the    hands   of 
strangers  and  lost  their  Inherited  distinction. 
As  a  boy  I  remember  when  Union  Square 
was  considered  far  uptown  and  fashion  lin- 
gered In  Bond  and  Bleekcr  Streets  and  about 
Washington  Square,  loath  to  obey  the  com- 
mand  of    that   inevitable    policeman,    time, 
and  "move  on."     Indeed,  my  earliest  remem- 
brance Is  of  the  days  when  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  John's  Park  was  considered  the  most 
aristocratic  of  localities,  and  there  was  not  a 
family  living  in  one  of  the  plain  but  stately 
houses  which  faced  that  lovely  oasis,  whose 
members  did   not   pride  themselves  on   tlie 
blueness  of  their  blood.    Above  Union  Square 
stretched  a  delightful  region  of  farm  houses 
and  fertile  fields,  counuy  villas  and  green 
paddocks,  bits  of  woodland,  wastes  of  com- 
mon lands,  rocky  gorges,  silvery  brooks,  and 
ponds  famous  for  perch  and  sunfish.    Nest- 
ling down  by  the  East  River  on  one  side,  and 
along  the  Bloomingdale  Road  on  the  other, 
were  country  seats  which  were  famous  for 
their  cheer  and  hoepitallty,  and  visits  made 
beneath  their  roofs  were  like  trips  to  fairy- 
land.   Often  as  I  am  whirled  on  the  elevated 
trains  through   miles  of   streetfc   that   have 
taken  the  place  of  the  rustic  lanes  and  dusty 
highways  that  I  once  knew,  I  find  myself  try- 


ing to  Imagine  where  a  house  long  since  fa- 
miliar to  me  used  to  stand,  or  a  wooded  knoll 
was  located,  and  I  turn  to  see  only  an  aged 
and  solitary  tree  standing  desolate  on  a 
brand-new  sidewalk,  the  last  relic  of  the 
vanished  homestead.  Even  the  graveyards 
have  disappeared  and  a  newly  Imported  citi- 
zen, lessee  of  a  still  newer  saloon,  draws  beer 
on  the  spot  where  the  family  vault  was  dug 
and  the  ancestral  bones  were  deposited  witb 
solemn  pomp. 

A  French  savant  formulated  the  law  that. 
In  estimating  real-estate  values,  prices  must 
be  gaged  by  the  number  of  persons  passing 
a  given  locality.     The  accuracy  of  this  axiom 
has  been  tested  and  proved  by  the  experience 
of  London.  Paris,  and  Berlin.     Applying  the 
same  rule  to  New  York,  which  finds  it  physi- 
cally Impossible  to  expand  except  In  the  di- 
rection of  Albany  and  the  sky,  hemmed  in 
as  It  Is  by  rivers  and   a  bay.  It  Is  evident 
that   fabulous   figures   must    be   reached   In 
the    near   future   for   property    lying    below 
the  post  oflBce.     Indeed,  In  no  other  city  tn 
the  world  has  real  estate  In  small  and  ex- 
ceptional  lots   reached  as   high  a  figure  as 
in  New  York.     The  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  real  estate  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan 
was  given  In  1882  for  a  bit  of  earth — only  508 
feet — at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and 
Wall    Streets.     The    large    sum    of    $330.70 
per  foot  was  paid  for  this  little  plot,  but  it 
was  purchased  to  square  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty and  the  price  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered   exceptional.     On    the    14th    of    March 
1890.  the  property  at  149  Broadway,  corner 
of  Liberty  Street,  3,006.6  square  feet,  was  sold 
for    $644,500,    or    $181.12    per    foot.     No.    7 
Wall  Street  brought  $157.37  per  foot  In  1882. 
The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  paid  $155.75 
a  foot  for  the  property  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Pine  Street   and   Broadway,   and    In 
1887,  the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co.  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $141.10  per  square  foot  for  the 
property    No.    137    Broadway.     There    is    no 
doubt  that  the  region  covered  by  these  fig- 
ures Is  destined  to  contain  a  larger  business 
population  than  any  equal  area  of  ground 
on  earth,  and  the  multiplication  of  vast  of- 
fice buildings  Is  at  once  the  proof  and  effect 
of  the  costliness  of  real  estate  In  this  section. 
London  has  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  spread 
and  the  best  property  there  commands  but 
$63  per  square  foot,  with  no  rapid  Increase. 
In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  real  estate 
Is  a  living  and  immediate  issue  and  its  care 
and  guardianship  demand  the  most  engroes- 
ing,    capable,    and    concentrated    business 
management. 

It  is  curious  and  Interesting  to  watch  the 
advance  In  values  on  Wall  Street,  from  the 
time   when,   in    1682   John   Pound,   laborer, 
bought  a  lot  23  by  60  feet  for  about  $25  (the 
price  named  was  300  guilders  in  wamptun), 
to  the  purchase  in  1773  of  three  lots  on  the 
north    Bide    between    Nassau    and    William 
Streets,    by    Samuel    Verplanck,    for    $1,350, 
thence  to  the  sale  in  1818  of  the  old  City 
Hall  lots  (adjoining  the  Verplanck  residence) 
for  an  average  of  $8,000  each,  and  so  down 
to  the  purchase  of  No.   12  Wall  Street,  in 
1882,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  for  $300,000.    Re- 
membering the  City  Hotel  In  its  maturity,  I 
find  It  interesting  to  see  it  assessed  on  the 
tax  roll  of   1815  at  $90,000  and  to  wonder 
what  old  Ezra  Weeks  would  think  of  the  val- 
uation now  put  upon  the  Boreel  Building. 
At  that  time,  No,  149  Broadway  was  owned 
by  Nathaniel  Smith,  perfumer,  and  assessed 
at  $13,000,  to  be  sold  In  1890  for  $544,500. 
Governor  Dongan  owned  the  block  bounded 
by  the  present  Park  Row,  Beekman.  Nassau 
and  Ann  Streets,  and  being  thriftily  inclined, 
he  laid  it  out  in  a  garden  and  for  hall  a 
century  or  more  it  was  a  pleasure  resort. 
The  first  lot  sold  was  in  1773.  when  Andrew 
Hopper  purchased  the  premises  now  known 
as  No.  1  Park  Flow,  where  he  kept  store  for 
many  years.    He  paid  $1,640  for  the  lot,  and 
in  1796  he  was  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  $4,000 
for  the  property.    Fifty  times  that  sum  would 
not  buy  It   today.     Like   all   other  eetatea. 
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when  cr.ce  d'.sirlcgrated.  the  I>ongan  prop- 
erty   passed    Into   a   number   of   hands,   and 
this  process  probably  In  the  end  pi  oved  to  ba 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  city  cf  New  York  went  into  a  some- 
what   extensive    real-estate    speculation    30 
years  ago  and  purchased  more  than  a  square 
mie  cf  territory  In  the  heart  of  the  Island 
of  Manhattan,  embracing  a  desolate  region 
known    as    the     Wilderness,    a     variety    of 
swamps,  miserable  specimens  of  Shantytcwn. 
any  number  of  rocks,  and  several  ponds  fed 
by   springs  and   equipped   with  sunfish   and 
minnows,  to  which  it  afterward  added  the 
wild,    rocky    defile    known    as    McGowman  s 
Pass,  which  had  historic  interest  as  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  skirmish  during  the  War  for 
Independence.     Many    prudent    men    shooi 
their  heads  sagely  and  ventured  their  repu- 
tations as  prophets  that  the  city  would  not 
grow  up  to  Fifty-niniii  Street  in  half  a  cen- 
tury and  that  its  population  would  have  no 
use    for    Central    Park    until    the    twentieth 
century  had  dawned.     If.  they  could  read  of 
the  park  commissioners'  voting  to  run  rail- 
ways across  this  somewhat  artificial  •'dream 
of  landscape  loveliness. '  it  might  make  their 
dust  rub  uneasily  against  the  restraining  sod. 
The    ci;y.    in    1S53    and    1859,    spent    nearly 
t7.ryoo.GC0    for    the    eight    hundred-and-odd 
acres  in  Central  Park,  and  in  1871  the  land 
was    appraised    by    a   special   commission    at 
something  over  seventy  millions.     The  first 
tract,  taken  under  the  act  of  18:^3,  cost  about 
$7,800    an    acre.     For    the   second    tract,   ex- 
tending   from    One    Hundred    and    Sixth    to 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets,  which  could 
have  been  purchased  for  $4,000  an  acre,  the 
city  was  compelled  to  pay  S20.000  per  acre. 
It    proved    an    excellent   investment,    for.   in 
spue  of  the  enormous  outlay  needed  to  pre- 
pare  It   for  public   use.   the   increased   taxes 
not  only  paid  the  interest  on  the  bonds  but 
wiped  cut  the  principal  as  well  and  left  the 
city  with  a  balance  of  $15,000,000  in  its  favor. 

An  era  of  speculation  followed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  creating  Central  Park.  The 
tract  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Madison  Ave- 
nues and  Seventy -eighth  and  Seventy-ninth 
Streets,  which  in  1852  was  sold  for  $3.C0.), 
brought  f4O.C00  at  a  s?!e  in  1857.  Twelve 
years  later  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  offered 
$1,250,000  for  this  plot,  but  his  ofter  was 
refused.  When  the  city  came  to  purchase 
the  120  acres  of  rocky  ledge  and  ribbons  of 
land  that  made  up  the  area  of  Morningslde 
and  Riverside  Parks,  it  was  compelled  to 
pay  at  the  rale  of  $60,000  per  acre  for  land 
It  should  have  had  the  foresight  to  acquire 
at  one-tenth  of  that  sum.  B'Jt  foresight  is 
a  gift  which  few  possess,  while  hindsight  13 
the  boast  of  every  prcsy  fiend  of  the  button- 
hole who  shouts  Into  his  neighbor's  ear  "I 
told  ycu  so  ' 

When,  in  1811.  Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon 
De  Witt,  and  John  Rutherford,  commissioners 
appointed  by  act  of  the  legislature  for  laying 
out  streets  and  roads  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  made  their  report  to  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton,  they  appt-nded  some  "remarks" 
which  seem  odd  to  the  present  generation 
of  city  folk.  They  said:  "To  some  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  whole  Island 
has  not  been  laid  out  as  a  city.  To  others 
it  may  be  a  subject  cf  merriment  that  th9 
commissioners  have  provided  space  for  a 
greater  population  than  Is  collected  at  any 
spot  this  side  of  China.  They  have  In  this 
respect  been  governed  by  the  shape  cf  the 
ground.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  consid- 
erable numbers  may  be  collected  at  Harlem 
before  the  high  hills  to  the  southward  of  it 
8h?»ll  bo  built  upon  as  a  city;  and  it  Is  im- 
probable that  (for  centuries  to  crme)  the 
grounds  north  of  Harlem  Flat  will  be  cov- 
ered with  houses  ••  Then  they  added  this 
quaint  apology  with  a  moral:  "To  have  coma 
short  of  the  extent  laid  out  (One  Hundred 
and  rifty-Qfih  Street  i  might,  therefore. 
hav*  defeated  Just  expectations;  and  to 
have  gone  further  might  have  furnished  ma- 
terials to  tlis  pernicious  spirit  oX  specula^ 


tion."  Those  were  wise  men  In  their  gen- 
eration, and  De  Witt  Clinton,  father  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  was  the  most  far-sighted  states- 
man of  his  age.  yet  they  have  placed  on 
record  their  belief  that  centuries  would  pass 
before  the  growing  city  would  leap  across 
the  Harlem  River  and  l>egin  the  erection  of 
a  new  city  on  the  broad  acres  that  then  made 
up  the  homestead  and  estate  of  one  cf  their 
own  number.  Gouverneur  Morris. 

I  did  not  start  out  to  write  the  story  of 
real  estate  In  the  island  of  Manhattan,  but 
merely  to  point  a  moral  from  the  Investment 
made  by  the  first  Dutch  Governor,  and  the 
earliest  and  most  extensive  purchase  of  land 
at  the  Junction  of  the  two  great  rivers.  The 
money  which  His  High  Mightiness  the  kord 
Director  General  "  paid  for  the  entire  area 
of  the  island  would  not  now  purchase  space 
for  a  grave  within  its  limits.  Yet  in  hpite  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  values,  the  real  estate  of  the 
island  and  the  city  is  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  ever  before,  and  held  by  fewer 
individuals,  corporations,  and  families.  This 
Is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  community,  for 
it  not  only  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  a  permanent  stake  in  the  general  peace 
and  prosperity,  but  It  swells  the  volume  of 
business  through  frequent  transfers,  contin- 
ual rebuilding,  and  speculative  changes  in 
land.  To  own  and  hold  a  single  lot  of  real 
estate  In  the  city  of  New  York  is  also  apt  to 
add  several  inches  to  the  stature  of  the 
average  man. 

A  few  years  ago  1  sat  under  a  spreading 
apple  tree  In  the  docryard  In  front  of  a  low 
rambling  stone  house  that  was  built  in  the 
last  century  up  in  Westchester  County,  and 
talked  with  the  owner,  a  hale  old  farmer  of 
87  winters,  white  as  to  his  hair,  but  with 
cheeks  like  a  crab  apple.  He  told  me  that 
his  grandfather  had  built  the  house,  on  land 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
and  that  he  himself  had  set  out  the  apple 
tree  CO  summers  before,  to  make  a  shide  for 
his  young  bride,  when  she  came  out  there  to 
do  her  washing.  The  girl  wife  had  grown 
wrinkled  and  bent  and  then  had  died,  but 
the  tree  still  v.as  flourishing  and  the  grass 
that  had  scarcely  bent  to  her  young  feet 
had  outlived  her  in  rge.  A  wealthy  neighbor 
wanted  to  purchase  half  a  dozen  acres  of 
wood  and  swamp  land  which  he  owned  apart 
from  his  farm,  and  had  offered  a  generous 
price  for  It.  The  old  man  asked  my  advice, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind,  for  he  did  not  wait  a 
reply.  He  shook  his  head  and  continued 
after  this  fashion:  "I  donno.  Its  a  big  price 
and  mebbe  It  v/ould  be  safe  in  the  bank. 
But  I  like  the  land.  It's  always  there.  It's 
been  there  these  87  years,  right  before  my 
eyes,  while  the  money  comes  and  goes,  and 
I  don't  know  where  it  is.  The  land  cant 
run  away,  and  I  guess  I'd  better  stick  to  It 
as  long  as  it  will  stick  to  me." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  l.s  in- 
tere.sting  to  note  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  the  Low 
Rent  Housing  Act.  offered  a  number  of 
units  to  both  the  cities  of  Portland  and 
Astoria.  Greg. 

In  both  cases  the  city  council  placed 
the  question  of  acceptance  of  thl.s  hous- 
ing before  the  voters  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion. 


De.«;plte  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Port- 
land has  a  preponderant  Democratic 
registration  the  voters  rejected  this 
housing  by  about  10.000  votes  The  city 
of  Astoria  has  a  number  of  very  heavy 
labor  Democratic  precincts  and  there  it 
v.as  rejected  in  every  single  precinct. 

The   following  editorial  by  Mr.  Fred 
Andrus    in    the    A^torian    Budget    may 
throw  seme  light  on  the  ouicome  of  this 
vote : 
|From  the  Astorlan  Budget  of  May  23.  1950] 

Why  W.^3  Low-Re.vt  Housing  Rejected? 

How  does  one  interpret  the  adverse  vote 
in  Astoria,  and  in  Pcfttland.  too.  against  the 
ad.optlon  of  the  federally  financed  'ow-rent 
housing  program? 

Did  the  voters  oppose  low-rent  housing  as 
an  invasion  by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
a  new  field,  a  step  toward  greater  paternal- 
Ism?  Were  the  voters  actually  rejecting 
Santa  Claus? 

Cr  were  they  fearful  that  low-rent  housing 
would  cost  them  something  in  the  way  of 
local  e.tpenses  for  streets,  sewers,  and  other 
necessary  accjmpanimcnts  to  the  housing 
projects? 

We  suspect  it  was  a  combination  of  both 
factors. 

The  average  taxpayer  hates  to  vote  new 
burdens  upon  himself.  This  has  be*n  ex- 
emplified in  Astoria,  as  in  other  cammuiilttes. 
by  rejection  of  new  taxes  on  which  the  people 
vote  directly.  It  was  exemplified  on  a  State 
basis  at  the  1948  elections  when  people  voted 
for  a  new  pension  plan,  but  voted  down  the 
money  to  p?iy  for  it. 

There  is  pioba'oly  a  more  widespread  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  people  to  vote  for  things 
that  cost  them  money  than  Congress  realizes 
when  it  passes  bills,  such  as  the  new  housing 
act,  which  involves  new  Federal  expenses. 

The  people  would  probably  vote  down  a 
lot  of  expensive  welfare  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  If  the  people  had  a  chance  to 
vote  directly. 

Peojjle  could  see  where  the  lov-rent  hous- 
ing plan  might  cost  them  something  in  local 
taxes,  us  in  addition  to  the  moneythe  pro- 
gram costs  the  Federal  taxpayers,  and  they 
voted  against  it  for  those  rearons. 

Some  of  them  also  undoubtedly  voted 
against  It  because  they  don't  consider  the 
Federal  Government  should  get  into  the 
paternalistic  business  of  providing  houses  to 
the  communities. 

It  might  be  well  for  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  when  under  pressure  from  this 
group  or  that  for  this  or  that  exi'»n8ive  new 
project  or  paternalism,  to  consider  the  large 
silent  mass  of  taxpayers  who  are  fearful  of 
the  mounting  burden  of  governmental  costs. 

The  city  or  S'ate  government  is  close 
enough  to  hear  something  of  the  murmur 
from  the  taxpayers;  but  Washington,  D.  C,  Is 
too  far  from  the  grass  roots.  The  murmur 
is  unheard  there. 


City  Council  of  Chicago  and  Civic,  Labor, 
and  Church  Groups  Demand  Extension 
of  Rent  Ccnfrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 

on  a   number  of  previous   occasions  I 

have  sought  to  alert  the  House  to  the 

grave  situation  that  we  would  face  In 
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the  city  of  Chicago  were  rent  control 
abruptly  to  end  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  partly  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  construction  in  our 
area  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish 
new-  housing  within  tlie  reach  of  thou- 
sands of  our  Chicago  families.  The  re- 
sult is  that  there  is  in  Chicago  a  con- 
tinuing housing  shortage  which  has  been 
little,  if  any,  eased  off.  The  end  of  rent 
control  in  June  of  this  year  would  im- 
mediately be  followed  by  demands  for 
rent  increaises  impossible  for  our  people 
to  meet. 

I  am  ext^'nding  my  remarks  to  Include 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago  anc  a  letter  frcm  Leo  A. 
Lerncr.  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Rent  Control,  enclosing  the 
resolution  adopted  by  alSliated  organi- 
zations, also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jacob  J. 
Weinstein.  rabbi  of  KAM  Temple. 

The  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago  follows: 

Continuation  or  Federal  Rent  Conteol 

Whereas  on  May  9.  1950,  Mayor  Martin  H. 
Kennelly  addre.>-sed  a  telegram  to  the  Honor- 
able Brent  Splnce,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follow.s: 

'The  Honorable  Brent  Spfnck, 

"Chairrnan,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

"As  mayor  of  Chicago  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent my  views  concerning  the  question  of 
continuation  of  Federal  rent  control  which 
is  now  being  considered  by  your  committee. 

"In  Chicago  at  present  there  Is  less  than 
one-half  cf  1  percent  vacancy  in  housing 
units  except  those  renting  for  $1C0  a  month 
or  more.  This  affects  more  than  95  percent 
of  Chicago's  rental  families. 

"It  Is  obvious  and  certainly  should  need 
little  argument  thai  removal  of  rent  controls 
at  this  time  and  in  such  a  market,  would 
result  In  severe  hardship  to  a  large  segment 
of  this  community. 

"There  hare  been  practically  no  housing 
units  built  in  the  moderate  rental  classifica- 
tion during  the  past  10  years.  So  renting 
families  will  have  no  choice  if  controls  are 
lifted.  Of  course,  not  all  owners  are  un- 
scrupulous, but  there  are  some  who  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  situation,  and  this 
would  result  In  severe  hardship  to  many  of 
our  citlzerM. 

•It  would  be  less  than  fair  If  I  did  not  at 
the  same  time  point  out  to  you  the  financial 
difficulties  under  which  many  small  property 
owners  have  been  operating  dtiring  the  past 
few  years.  Statistics  show  that  many  thou- 
sands of  small  property  owners  have  not  been 
able  to  sectire  equitable  adjustments  In  the 
rentals  of  their  housing  uniU.  This  should 
be  corrected. 

"Large  property  owners,  through  their  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  have  obtained  the  ad- 
justments to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
law.  But  of  the  small  property  owners  In 
the  two-  and  three-apartment-buildlng  class, 
many  are  still  receiving  the  same  rental 
which  they  received  In  1942. 

"So,  In  urging  continuation  of  Federal  rent 
control  I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the 
legislation  adopted  and  its  administration  as 
well  should  take  into  consideration  the  eqvU- 
tle«  ou  both  sides  of  the  question. 

"Ma«tin  H.  Kinnellt, 

"Mayor." 

Whereas  the  Hotise  Conamlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  approved  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue rent  controls  to  June  30.  1951.  whers 
such  continuance  Is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
local  authorities  or  the  electorate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  concurs  In  the  views  expressed  by 
the  mayor  in  the  aforesaid  telegram  of  May 
9,  1950,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
immediately  forwarded  by  air  mail  to  the 
Prei-ident  of  the  United  States  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  Iliinois. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Lemer  with  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  labor,  civic,  and 
religious  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Citi;^ens  Committee  for  Rent  Control 
follows: 

Citi/Ins  CoMMima:  for  Rent  Control. 

Cmcago,  III..  May  24.  1950. 

Dear  Congressman  :  The  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Rent  Control  is  composed  of  labor, 
religious,  and  civic  organizations  who  are 
gravely  concerned  with  the  crisis  facing  Chi- 
cago if  rent  controls  are  removed.  The  prob- 
lem of  housing  in  this  city  is  well  known 
to  you.  Chicago  lags  far  behind  other  cities 
in  the  construction  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic dwellings.  There  is  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  vacancy  In  housing  units  rent- 
ing under  $100  a  month.  Chief  Justice  Ed- 
ward Schcffier.  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court,  which  handles  most  eviction  cases, 
warned  that  if  controls  are  ended  "there 
will  be  mass  protests  and  perhaps  some  vio- 
lence." In  this  great  underhoused  city  with 
thousands  of  families  doubled  up.  and  other 
thousands  e.-:isting  in  substandard  housing, 
the  ab<iliiion  of  conuols  would  bring  sky- 
rocketir.'^  rents  to  those  very  persons  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay. 

The  Democratic  delegation  from  Chicago 
Is  to  be  con2ratulated  on  the  excellent  fight 
they  are  making.  This  committee  would 
like  to  be  of  service  to  you.  If  there  are  any 
facts  or  figures  needed  from  this  area  please 
call  upon  us. 

Be  assured  that  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons in  Chicago — the  tenants — are  behind 
you  in  this  crisis.  We  er.close  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  affiliated  organizations. 
We  urge  our  representatives  to  take  th.s  ex- 
pression to  the  floor  of  Congress  as  a  state- 
ment from  the  leaders  of  this  city  as  to  the 
true  need  of  Federal  protection  for  Chicago 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  A.  Lernes. 

Resolution  for  Rent  Control 

W^e.  the  undersigned  persons  and  organiza- 
tlons.  gravely  concerned  about  our  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  our  fellow  citizens,  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
promptly  an  act  to  extend  rent  control  under 
Federal  authority. 

We  tirge  that  the  act  include  these  provl- 
Eions: 

1.  Effective  controls  over  rents  to  be  paid. 

a.  Effective  controls  over  evictions. 

8.  Authority  for  the  National  Administra- 
tor of  Rents  to  control  or  recontrol  areas. 

4.  Adequate  provisions  for  administration 
and  enforcement  of  all  provisions. 

We  believe  that  Federal  rent  controls 
should  be  extended  after  June  30,  1950.  since 
the  facts  that  caused  Congress  to  enact  the 
1949  act  still  prevail  In  most  rent-controlled 
areas. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Weinstein  follows : 

Mat  24,  1950. 
Congressman  BAaaATi  CHaka, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
keep  fighting  for  the  Spence  bill  for  rent 
control. 

I  am  close  to  the  pulse  of  many  families 
In  this  neighborhood,  and  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  great  Injtistlce  and  Intens* 
hardship  should  controls  be  removed.  I 
know  how  strong  the  pressures  are  for  their 


removal.    I  believe,  however,  that  you  will 
win    the   enduring    gratitude    of    the    over- 
whelming majority  of  your  constituents  If 
you  keep  up  the  fight. 
As  ever. 

Sincerely. 

Jacob  J.  Weinstein. 
Rabbi.  KAM  Temple. 


Which  Will  Be  More  Dangeroas  and  Costiy 
to  the  United  States:  To  Heip  the 
Chinese  Hold  Formosa  or  To  Lose 
Formosa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spea'ier,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followmg  pertinent  article 
from  Time  of  May  22,  1950.  For  5  years 
the  United  States  has  vacillated  from 
one  defeat  to  another  in  the  dealings 
with  its  avowed  enemy,  Chinese  com- 
munism.   There  is  not  much  more  time 

left: 

China 

invasion  season 

May,  June,  July,  and  Augtist  are  the  best 
months  for  an  invasion  of  Formosa.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  weather  conditions.  In- 
cluding typhoons,  protect  the  island.  Thia 
summer,  then,  may  bring  an  event  to  which 
the  United  States  has  already  ofOcially  re- 
signed Itself — the  Communist  conquest  of 
Formosa.  When  the  Reds  attack,  there  will 
vmdoubtedly  be  a  great  clatter  in  the  United 
States,  a  sudden  recognition  that  Formosa's 
fall  may  touch  off  a  chain  of  reactions 
throughout  Asia  and  change  basically  the 
United  States  position  in  the  cold  war. 

Big  strategic  decisions,  such  as  the  one  to 
abandon  Formosa,  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  To  ad- 
vise him  on  these  matters,  the  President  has 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  National 
Sectirlty  Council  composed  of  the  Vice  Pre^- 
dent.  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  arid 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board.  Last  year  when  the  Commu- 
nists had  conquered  all  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  not  help  the  Chi- 
nese Government  hold  Formosa.  Later,  per- 
suaded by  the  views  of  General  liacArthur. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  reversed  themselves,  decided 
that  the  United  States  should  at  least  send 
a  miUtary  mission  to  advise  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  objected 
to  this  position  and  the  matter  was  put  on 
the  agenda  of  a  National  Security  Covmcil 
meeting  December  29,  1949.  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  stated  the  case  for  holding  Formosa. 
He  made  a  bad  Job  of  it.  Achescm  dominated 
the  meeting  with  a  few  well-chosen  ques- 
tions. Example:  Were  the  armed  forces 
ready  and  willing  to  commit  the  necessary 
forces  to  hold  Formosa? 

Representatives  of  the  Armed  Forces  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  willing  to  com- 
mit major  portions  of  United  States  strength 
to  the  island.  Nobody  asked  the  pertinent 
question:  Would  it  cost  the  United  States 
more  in  terms  of  commitment  of  armed 
strength  to  hold  Formosa  or  to  lose  Formosa? 
The  discussion  degenerated  Into  fuzzy  agree- 
ment with  Acheson  that  nothing  could  or 
should    be    done.     When    Truman    looked 
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around  tlie  room  for  dissenters  to  the  Ache- 
%L^n  view,  he  did  not  hear  any,  although  sev- 
eral or  ihe  officials  went  away  muttering 
that  the  WTong  policy  had  been  adopted. 

In  Washington  today,  responsible  people 
will  agree  en  the  following  points:  (1)  The 
United  States  could  hold  Formosa;  (2>  the 
Cainese  Nationalists  cannot  hold  Formosa 
without  United  States  help;  (3i  the  fall  of 
Formosa  wUl  make  much  less  difficult  the 
Communist  conquest  cf  Indochina  and  the 
Philippines;  (4»  a  Communist  rormosa  may 
call  for  a  20  to  40  percent  Increase  of  United 
States  strength  in  the  Pacific:  (5>  this  In- 
crease will  C'38t  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
cos:  of  holding  Formosa. 

In  spite  of  the  imphcations  of  these  fiva 
propositions,   there    is   no   serious    move    In 
Washington    to   reverse   the   December   For- 
mosa decision.     Any  effort  to  revi-e  the  Issue 
gets  lost  in  the  old  argument  about  whether 
the  United  States  can  cooperate  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.     Chiang    said    last    week    that    he 
would  be  willing  to  see  General  MacArthur 
assume    responsibility    for    the    integrity    of 
Formosa      If  the  United  States  through  Mac- 
Arthur  did  assume  responsibility,  such  ques- 
Uous  as   Chiangs   personality   would   recede 
Into  proper  perspective.     Formosa  could  then 
be  weighed  in  terms  of  future  peril  to  the 
free    world    rather    than    in    ternis    of    ppst 
United    States    and    Chinese    mistakes.      So 
weighed.  Formosa   could   and   would   be   de- 
fended. 

BACKS    TO    THE    WALL 

As  chief  Of  Time  s  Shanghai  Biireau  from 
1945  to  1948.  William  Gray  watched  the  dls- 
ln:egratlon  of  Nationalist  China  at  first  hand. 
came  home  doubtful  that  the  Nationalists 
would  ever  be  able  to  wage  effective  war 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.  Recently 
Gray,  now  a  Life  editor,  visited  Formosa. 
Nationalist  Chinas  last  outpost.  His  cabled 
report: 

Formosa  represents  the  greatest  irony  In 
Asia  today.  Here.  In  its  last  refuge.  Chiang 
Kai-sheks  Government  has  shed  the  chaos 
and  despair  of  the  mainland,  and.  at  least 
temporarily,  appears  to  be  leading  an  al- 
most serene  and  even  well-managed  exist- 
ence. Nobody  expects  that  this  favorable 
state  of  affairs  can  last  indefinitely,  but  for 
the  present  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  major 
phenonrwenon  in  the  struggle  for  Asia.  This 
rich,  green,  formerly  Japanese-rviled  Island 
Is  a  spot  of  unaccustomed  order.  The  Nation- 
alist Government  has  pulled  Itself  into  pre- 
sentable shape. 

Chiang's  Government  has  come  to  a  work- 
ing peace  with  Formosa's  people,  so  well  that 
about  4.500  young  Formosans  are  willingly 
training  to  l.elp  fight  the  Communists  when 
the  expected  invasion  attempt  comes,  prob- 
ably this  summer. 

So  beggars 

A  young  United  States  diplomat  in  For- 
mosa's capital  of  Taipei  remarked  the  other 
day;  "This  Is  a  situation  that  Ch.na  has 
not  seen  in  years."  It  is  a  situation  In  which 
trains  run  on  time,  the  Island  countryside 
Is  peaceful,  the  currency  is  gold  backed  and 
for  months  has  been  stable.  There  are  no 
ragged  refugees  or  beggars  on  the  streets,  no 
agitators  Inflaming  the  students,  no  discern- 
ible great  abuses  of  economic  power  of  large- 
sc^'e  corruption. 

The  prime  minister,  gray,  smiling  little 
O.-neral  Chen  Cheng,  claims  with  evident 
pleas-ire  that  "In  the  whole  of  Asia,  For- 
mosa is  perhaps  the  most  stable  and  pros- 
perous area  '  It  Is  at  least  equally  Impor- 
tant, as  the  Island's  Princeton-educated  Gov- 
ernor K.  C.  Wu  points  out,  that  Formosa  "Is 
the  only  place  In  the  Far  East  that  has  no 
■erloua  Commvnlst  menace  from  within." 

The  exact  strength  of  Nationalist  troops 
on  Fo.-raosa  Is  a  military  secret,  but  Includ- 
ing some  00,000  to  80,000  troops  who  arrived 


last  week  after  the  abandonment  of  Hainan 
Island,  the  Island's  defensive  force  probably 
numbers  around  400,C00.  There  Is  some  In- 
dication that  this  force,  like  the  latest  gov- 
ernment on  Formcsa,  is  a  better  force  than 
the  dispirited  armies  that  lost  the  mainland. 
The  recent  abandonment  of  Hainan  Island, 
txie  Nationalists  point  out.  w?\s  a  tactical 
decision  taken  2  months  before  by  General- 
issimo Chiang  and  his  staff. 

The  evacuation  of  Hainnn.  It  was  ob- 
served, came  off  without  the  mass  defec- 
tions to  the  Communists  which  had  marked 
similar  Nationalist  retreats  during  the  cam- 
paign on  the  mainland.  At  a  south  For- 
mosan  pott  where  H.\lnan  evacuees  were  dis- 
embarking. I  asked  a  wounded  young  cap- 
tain: "Could  you  have  defeated  the  Com- 
munists on  H.iinan  if  you  had  not  been 
ordered  to  withdraw?"  "Without  question." 
he  snapped  back.  His  answer  was  probably 
a  fair  indication  of  the  spirit  of  Hainan's 
five  defending  armies. 

What  do  the  Nationalists  now  ask  of  the 
United  States?  First  of  all,  further  eco- 
nomic aid:  a  $30,000,000  currency  stabiliza- 
tion fund,  which  would  release  their  own 
gold  for  economic  development,  and  another 
$20,000,000  worth  Of  economic  assistance  up 
to  June  30.  when  the  present  EC.\  program 
ends.  After  that.  Governor  Wu  has  a  sim- 
ple formula:  tlO.COO.OOO  a  month  In  Am.er- 
Ican  economic  aid  until  Formosa  can  get  on 
its  feet. 

But  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa  are  also 
renewing  their  hope  of  military  aid.  Chiang 
Kal-^heks  formiila:  "The  United  States 
should  match  the  forms  of  aid  given  to  the 
Communists  by  Soviet  Rvissla.  We  do  not 
expect  more  than  what  the  Soviet  is  giv- 
ing." This  would  imply  everything  up  to  jet 
planes  manned  by  .American  pilots,  since  the 
Russians  now  provide  them  for  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

No  denial 

What  about  this  durable  and  much-de- 
bated personality,  the  Generalissimo,  now 
that  he  has  taken  back  the  presidency? 
Chiang  has  done  nothing  at  all  to  revive 
himself  as  a  hero;  if  he  Is  a  reviviu'^  force. 
It  Is  because  the  Communists.  Chinese  and 
Russian,  have  made  him  so. 

Chiang  neither  ducks  the  sorry  facts  of 
his  government's  failures  on  tlie  mainland 
nor  denies  that  much  past  aid  was  dissi- 
pated in  those  disasters.  C'ninn;.^  suggests  a 
military  EC.\.  In  effect  an  effort  similar  to 
that  directed  by  United  States  Lt.  Gen. 
James  A.  Van  Fleet  In  Greece.  Who  would 
direct  such  an  undertaking  in  Formosa? 
The  Generalissimo  would  consider  it  "rea- 
sonable" for  General  MacArthur.  as  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  Formosa's  integrity  pend- 
ing the  signing  cf  a  Japanese  peace  treaty. 
But  Chiang  Insists  that  there  be  no  infringe- 
ments of  China's  sovereignty  or  administra- 
tive integrity.  Such  a  move,  of  course, 
would  take  the  Nationalists  off  the  hook, 
and  place  a  United  States  guaranty  on  the 
retention  of  Formosa. 

No  doubt 

It  seems  clear  that  the  defenders  of  For- 
mosa, fighting  a  5.000,0OO-man  army  drawn 
from  the  che.ip  and  endless  manpower  of 
Ch'nas  mainland,  are  almost  hopelessly 
doomed  by  sheer  numbers  If  the  Reds  are 
ready  to  waste  Chinese  lives  freely,  as  no 
doubt  they  are.  Further,  remembering  the 
past,  I  thlnlr  it  Is  still  easy  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  Nationalist  high  command  seri- 
ously wants  to  stage  a  last-ditch  fight  to  save 
Formosa. 

But  I  am  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of 
younger  men  far  beneath  the  stature  of 
Chiang— Chinese  who  still  seem  to  want  to 
tave  their  people  from  communism.  They 
are  the  men  who  cannot  escape;  they  have 
no  place  else  to  go.    They  include  the  troops 


trained  by  VMI-educated  Gen.  Sun  Ll-jen 
with  United  States  Army  methods,  and  they 
Include  United  States  trained  Navy  men 
whose  destroyer  ejcorts  are  running  out  of 
3-lnch  shells.  Somewhere  along  the  ragged 
route  of  failure  the  United  States  rightly  or 
wronelv  assumed  a  moral  obligation  to  these 
younger  Chinese.  The  look  of  a  hungry 
friend  is  in  their  eyes  now. 

The  moral  question  of  America's  right  to 
supply  arms  in  a  civil  war  seems  to  have  van- 
ished when  the  Rvissians  moved  In  wholesale 
on  the  other  side.  The  Russians  are  now 
supplying  the  Chinese  Red  army  not  only 
with  Jet  planes  and  Soviet  advisers  but  with 
highly  modern  artillery  and  other  weapons. 

In  this  situation,  as  long  as  there  arc  antl- 
Comraunlst  forces  on  Formosa  who  say  they 
want  to  resist,  the  morality  cf  re:iewed 
United  States  aid  Is  hard  to  challenge. 


Is  This  Also  a  Truman  Red  Herring? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune,  published  under 
date  Of  May  26,  1950,  entitled  "Th<;  Hid- 
den Treason": 

The  Hidden  Tre.^som 

The  small,  stocky  figure  of  Harry  Gold, 
propelled  suddenly  from  a  colorles.5  ano- 
nymity Into  world  notoriety,  is  a  portent  of 
a  deeply  disturbing  kind.  There  wai.  noth- 
ing about  Mr.  Gold  to  distinguish  him  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Americans 
In  minor  technical  or  professional  Jobs.  Of 
comparatively  recent  Immigrant  stock,  in 
modest  circumstance.?,  with  a  good  mind 
which  had  made  excellent  use  of  the  great 
educational  opportunities  offered  tc  all  in 
this  country,  he  was  a  hospital  blo.;heniist 
living  In  a  quiet  obscurity  and  apparently 
absorbed  In  his  woik.  To  find  him  at  all  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  aad  to 
dredge  painstakingly  through  a  list  of  some 
1.200  names.  But  once  found,  he  his  been 
arrested,  charged  with  being  the  interme- 
diary in  th<,  Soviet  espionage  system  ihrough 
whom  the  British  Dr.  Klaus  Fuchff  passed  to 
the  Kremlin  the  most  precious  and  tlie  most 
elaborately  guarded  secrets  In  history. 

It  is  his  utter  obscurity,  his  conpletely 
protective  coloration,  which  Is  frightening. 
His  own  family  and  a.<«oclates  never  remote- 
ly suspected,  they  declare,  that  he  had  any 
Communist  leanings  or  connections.  He  re- 
ceived his  science  degree  from  a  Catholic 
university.  He  was  not  a  rebel  or  a  fighter. 
he  was  not  a  victim  of  persecution,  tliere  was 
nothing  to  mark  him  as  even  a  possible  mem- 
ber of  the  vast  Communist  conspiracy 
rgalnst  cur  western  civilization.  Yvl  If  the 
FBI  Is  to  be  believed,  that  conspiracy  some- 
how managed  to  reach  out.  to  pluck  him 
from  the  countless  thousands  of  hl.i  fellows 
and  convert  him  into  a  singularly  dangerous 
agent  for  the  subversion  of  the  socle :y  whose 
privileges  he  so  quietly  enjoyed. 

Proof,  of  course,  remains  to  be  estibllshed. 
But  whatever  the  Judgment  as  to  Mr.  Gold 
himself,  no  one  can  doubt — certa:nly  not 
after  the  Canadian  cases,  the  Fuchs  case,  the 
Hiss  case,  the  many  other  similar  <  vidences 
of  recent  years — that  this  Is  the  nsldlous 
way  In  which  Soviet  Russian  conspiracy.  In- 
filtration, and  treason  operate  in  our  society. 
The  lengths  to  which  the  FBI  had  to  go  to 
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make  this  arrest  are  Instructive,  and  dis- 
turbing. In  themselves.  We  are  often  ac- 
cused of  an  antl-Communlst  hysteria,  and 
the  excesses  of  McCarthylsm  give  too  much 
ground  for  the  charge.  But  there  Is  a  rea- 
son behind  even  the  excesses,  and  before  th« 
portentous  figure  of  the  obscure  Mr.  Gold, 
no  one  can  deny  that  It  exists. 


Railroad  RetB-ement  BcDcfits  Should  Be 
locreaied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOt:iSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  months  ago  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7063,  which  is  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  money  being  paid  retired 
railroad  men  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  statute  covering  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time — and  said  so  publicly — that  retire- 
ment payments  to  these  men  are  much 
too  low.    They  should  be  increased. 

Retirement  benefits  generally  have 
been  increased  throughout  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  years.  Only  the 
other  day.  General  Motors  entered  into 
a  5 -year  contract  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees,  under  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  agreed  that  retirement 
benefits  paid  by  the  company,  when  sup- 
plemented by  general  welfare  retirement 
payments,  should  be  in  the  sum  of  not 
less  than  $100  per  month.  This  contract 
marks  a  new  landmark  in  the  payment 
of  retirement  benefits  to  the  working 
people  of  America.  It  is  a  goal  at  which 
we  aim. 

In  many  instances  noncontributing  re- 
tirement progiams  furnish  real  compe- 
tition to  the  contributing  railroad  retire- 
ment program.  To  my  mind,  the  em- 
ployee who  makes  heavy  contributions 
over  a  period  of  his  active  life  should 
have  this  fact  calculated  in  his  retire- 
ment payments.  In  other  words,  where 
a  person  over  a  period  of  years  actually 
puts  a  part  of  his  salary  into  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  later  producing  benefits, 
this  fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  size 
of  the  returns  which  come  to  him  in  his 
old  age.  I  do  not  believe  the  retirement 
systems  throughout  the  Nation  go  far 
enough  to  adequately  recognize  this 
principle. 

My  bill  provides  that  retirement 
benefits  shall  be  increased  by  25  percent. 
In  the  light  of  the  increased  living  costs. 
I  think  this  addition  to  present  retire- 
ment benefits  is  in  order.  An  annuitant 
receiving  $100  per  month  now  Is  decid- 
edly in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was 
in  1935.  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
money.  House  rent,  groceries,  clothing, 
and  incidentals  have  all  increased  enor- 
mously in  price.  Railroad  retirement 
benefits  have  not  Increased  in  anything 
like  the  same  percentage.  The  railroad 
man  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  comfort 
and  rest  after  a  long  run  of  active  duty 
on  the  great  railroads  of  this  country  is 


met  by  disappointment.    He  is  entitled 
to  more  consideration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Reserve  Fund 
Is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  stand  addi- 
tional benefits.  There  are.  of  course, 
serious  differences  of  opinion  as  to  this 
matter.  The  fund,  however,  has  with- 
stood withdrawals  at  a  time  when  they 
were  much  heavier  upon  the  fund,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  money  coming 
Into  the  fund,  than  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  reasonably  satisfied  that  additional 
benefits  can  be  given  without  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 
Even  though  this  were  not  the  case,  I 
would  say  that  Congress  might  look  into 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  a  contribu- 
tion might  be  made  to  the  fund  to  equal- 
ize the  amount  which  is  paid  by  Congress 
into  noncontributing  pensions. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  which 
shoiild  call  for  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date  of  those  in- 
terested in  railroading.  Our  elder  rail- 
road people  should  not  be  allowed  to  per- 
ish before  some  adequate  increase  in 
pension  is  worked  out  for  them. 


The  Enropeaa  SHuatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  on  the 
necessity  of  admitting  Germany  to  the 
Council  of  Etirope  if  western  defense  is 
to  be  more  than  an  illusory  slogan.  The 
article  is  by  the  brilliant  French  jour- 
nalist Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  and  ap- 
pears in  the  European  supplement  to 
Human  Events.  Since  it  was  written 
the  realistic  proposal  by  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Schuman  for  merging  French  and 
German  steel  and  coal  industries  has 
given  the  brightest  ray  of  hope  for  Eu- 
rope in  many  a  decade. 

The  Evbopean  Sttuation 

western  defense? nothing 

(By  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel) 

Paris,  AprU  1950.— Many  a  time  in  thla 
correspondence  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  In- 
creasing peace  of  mind  of  the  Europeans 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  A  sense  of  recov- 
ery, of  return  to  normalcy  has  relieved  Eu- 
ropean anxiety,  and  Induced  Individuals, 
feeling  solid  ground,  to  form  and  pursue  their 
private  plans.  However,  this  new-found  con- 
fidence has  come  from  hugging  daily  reality 
and  absuming  from  looking  too  far  to  th« 
future.  The  gloominess  which  alone  pre- 
vaUs  In  Britain  perhaps  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  tlie  Kngli&h.  so  my  wife  bluntly 
says,  retain  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  a 
sovereign  nation. 

Thus  huLgging  the  ground.  European  opin- 
ion remains  extremely  Indlffenmt  to  cold- 
war  news.  Whatever  the  news,  all  that  mat- 
ters la  that  It  should  remain  a  cold  war. 
There  la  the  same  Incredulity  about  Its  turn- 
ing Into  a  real  war  that  waa  so  rudely  shat- 
tered In  May  1940.  A  slight  tremor  shook 
the  upper  reaches  of  European  opinion  aft« 


the  Privateer  disaster.  A  number  of  people 
slowly  grasped  that  the  shooting  had  started, 
and  they  glimpsed  the  posslbUlty  that  the 
Soviet  mountain  might  start  slipping  dowr 

upon  MB. 

Such  a  thought,  as  soon  as  conceived.  Is 
dismissed  as  unbearable,  for  no  one  believes 
that  some  15  western  divisions  could  do 
anything  to  stop  Russian  lava.  Not  only 
are  they  far  too  weak  but  further  they  are 
strung  along  this  long  ribbon  of  shore  which 
constitutes  western  Europe  so  that  common 
defense  merely  means,  with  the  one  eicep- 
tlon  of  England  which  stands  behind,  that 
each  national  army  stands  on  its  strip  of 
shore,  giving  and  receiving  no  help  to  and 
from  its  neighbor.  In  order  that  the  national 
armies  should  really  help  each  other  the 
lands  would  have  to  stand  In  depth  facing 
Russia,  as  if  Italians  fought  with  Yugoslavs 
on  Yugoslav  ground,  and  Prench  with  Ger- 
mans on  German  ground.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  neither  Yugoslavia  nor  Germany  Is 
part  of  the  combined  forces. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  well  worth  while  to 
take  a  poll  of  European  opinion  on  western 
defense.  I  think  one  would  find  that  the 
people  don't  want  to  think  about  It  and,  IX 
pressed,  do  not  believe  in  it. 

CONTROLLED    SCHIZOPHaENIA 

What  of  the  higher  ups?  What  of  the 
wesiern  European  policy  makers?  Controlled 
schizophrenia  is  good  mumbo-Jvunbo  I 
learned  from  Dr.  Puchs.  If  I  have  rightly 
understood  him.  the  formula  provides  a  per- 
fect description  of  top  western  European 
thinking.  Our  nilers  are  capable  of  keeping 
perfectly  separate  their  thinking  about  Rus- 
sia and  behavior  springing  therefrom,  and 
their  thinking  about  Germany  and  behavior 
springing  therefrom. 

When  they  think  about  Germany,  they  are 
obsessed  by  the  regime  under  which  this 
Nation  lived  from  1933  onward  and  by  the 
evil  it  wrought  in  Europe  from  1940  to  1945. 
They  are  haunted  by  the  will  to  draw  Its 
teeth.  For  instance,  in  the  French  zone 
alone.  84.000  tons  of  ammunition  have  been 
destroyed,  16.000  blockhouses,  S.OOO  kUo- 
meters  of  underground  telephones,  and  13 
underground  factories.  Fifty  thousand  ex- 
cfflcers  are  under  obligation  to  report  weekly. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  preclude  rearma- 
ment of  Germany,  and  to  break  the  officer 
spirit  (though,  come  to  think  of  It,  the  offi- 
cers were  the  only  ones  to  try  anything 
against  Hitler). 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  our  policy  mak- 
ers think  about  Russia  they  desperately  cast 
about  for  means  of  increasing  security  from 
Its  present  level  wtilch  is  precisely  nil. 
Were  they  suddenly  offered  a  Biirltania 
standing  between  Russia  and  themselves,  a 
land  of  proven  military  prowess  and  under  a 
sympathetic  Christian  Democrat  government, 
they  would  welcome  it  with  open  arms  into 
their  alliance  and  association.  But  thla 
Ruritania  is  called  western  Germany.  And 
that  is  enough  to  change  our  policy-makers* 
mood  from  "come  In"  to  "keep  down."  This, 
as  everyone  Indeed  knows,  stultifies  all  talk 
of  western  defense. 

THZ  AKGUMXNT  AXOtTT  CESMAKT 

If  you  ask  a  western  European  policy 
maker  why  Western  Germany  is  to  be  kept 
down,  you  wUl  probably  produce  an  out- 
poiiring  of  emotional  argomients:  "Have  you 
no  memory?  Don't  you  remember  what  they 
did  in  Europe  from  1940  to  1946?"  The 
leading  feeling  you  w.ll  ascertain  la  that  It 
would  be  morally  wrong  to  let  Germany  re- 
turn too  fast  to  a  normal  status.  It  la  then 
for  tis  a  moral  duty,  as  my  friend  Baymond 
Aron  puta  It  with  brilliant  humor,  "to  Kwc 
time." 

The  Idea  of  returning  Germany  to  a  nor- 
mal status  over  a  period  of  years  proceeds 
from  the  wrong-headed  identification  of  a 
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nntlon   with   an    Individual   offender.     This 
policy  was  pursued  once  after  the  First  World 
War  and  worked  out  very  badly.    At  the  out- 
set, under  the  shock  of  defeat,  those  Germans 
came  forward  who  were  most  attuned  to  the 
western  spirit  and  they  had  to  bsar  the  full 
brunt    of    our    severity.      I    remember    as    a 
child   seeing    the    German    plenipotentiaries 
shut  up  at  the  Kotel  des  Reservoirs  at  Ver- 
sailles— the^e  were  our  friends  in  Germany 
«nd  we  burdened  them  In  German  eyes  with 
the  humiliation  they,  and  net  the  Imperial- 
ists, were  made  to  bear.    Over  the  years  the 
treatment  of  Germany  Improved  while  her 
governments  worsened.     German  warmong- 
ers could  p<Jlnt  to  the  fact  that  thc-e  Ger- 
mans  most   Inclined   toward   the   Allies,   an 
Enberger    a  Rathenau.   had   got   the  wcr?t 
deal.     Finally  our  feelings  were  completely 
relaxed  when  Hitler  came  In.  and  he.  of  all 
people,  got  the  benefit  of  our  ha. in-i  worked 
cfl  our  nerves  on  Stresemanns  and  Brunlngs. 
This  he  offered  to  the  German  Nation  as  a 
proof  that  his  high-banded  policy  was  the 
effective  one. 

This  time  we  have  seen  to  It  ourselves  that 
the  best  Germans  from  our  point  of  view 
should  be  In  the  saddle.  Is  It  reasonable  to 
humiliate  precisely  the  men  of  our  choice 
and  tD  Identify  In  the  popular  mind  their 
tenure  of  cffce  with  the  maximum  unequal- 
Ity  of  treatment,  so  that  again,  others  com- 
ing after  them  and  far  less  our  friends  will 
get  a  better  deal?  This  procedure  Is  obvi- 
ously absurd.  H.iw  much  wiser  the  behivior 
of  the  Allies  In  1814.  They  saw  that  If  they 
Installed  In  Franca  a  government  sympa- 
thetic to  their  view  of  European  order,  they 
would  give  it  a  deep  and  firm  foundation  bv 
making  It  plain  that  France  got  a  far  belter 
treaty  than  she  was  entitled  to  out  of  con- 
sideration for  her  new  government. 

But  the  procedure  we  follow  Is  not  only 
unwise.  It  Is.  further,  unjust.  A  nation  Is 
not  In  fact  an  Individual  who  should  do  time 
before  It  cm  be  paroled.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways  and  In  seeking  out  those  we  held 
guilty  of  Inhuman  actions:  we  in  fact  ad- 
mitted this  obvious  uuth  that  a  nation  is  a 
collection  of  people.  It  Is  not  moral.  It  Is 
highly  Immoral  to  punish  those  who  have 
suffered  undor  the  N^zl  regime.  Take  the 
case  of  Walter  Eucken  who  died  recently,  an 
example  of  Intellectual  resistance  under 
nazlsm.  After  he  had  endured  all  this,  ha 
had  to  end  his  life  treated  as  a  vanquished 
foe.  One  may  say  that  this  atonement  for 
others  Is  highly  Christian— yes.  if  self- 
chosen,  but  then  It  should  not  stop  at  the 
borders  of  Germany  and  we  should  pU  do 
penance  for  the  sins  of  our  erring  brethren. 
It  would  Indeed  be  a  grand  si^ht  If  all  the 
rulers  vlsl'.ed  Hitler's  death  place  to  meditate 
on  the  cruue  of  prtcie. 

A   DI?.ECTORATI  OF  DF.I TNSE 

It  Is  your  correspondents  opinion  that 
Germany  should  be  admitted  Into  the  Coun- 
cil cf  E-jrope  on  equal  terms  and  that  real 
powers  should  be  granted  to  a  civilian  di- 
f'ctorate  of  European  defense.  The  nations 
should  be  taxed  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
national  bud<gets  in  favor  of  this  directoiate 
of  defense  which  would  dispose  of  there  re- 
sources In  favor  of  a  European  army,  wMle 
national  armle.s  would  be  restricted  to  po- 
lice and  colonial  forces.  I  lear  the  manna 
of  American  treasure  falling  on  the  several 
national  armies,  which  may  then  touch  up 
the  reilmental  colors  of  yore.  This  Is  not 
common  defense,  but  waste  of  money.  What 
you  want  as  defense  directorate  Is  not  a 
clutter  of  generals,  each  Imbedded  In  his  na- 
tional military  tradition  and  a  servant  ol  his 
own  government,  but  flrat-rate  stateemen, 
like  Churchill  most  obviously.  Let  such  men 
build  up  European  defense;  they  would  build 
lip  European  unity  as  a  by-product.  Let 
them  be  elected  by  their  national  constitu- 
encies. These  Ideas  may  soem  of  exceiislve 
ftlmpUclty.     But    we   ehall    not    advance    to- 


ward European  unity  until  we  have  decided 
to  give  a  certain  body  of  Europeans  a  distinct 
mandate    and    real    powers    to    achieve    Its 

objects. 

PATRIOTISM    AND   THI    SOVIETS 

A  friend  has  Just  come  to  me,  hot  from 
reading  an  American  commentator's  remark 
that  French  patriotism  provides  a  powerful 
counterfoil   to   Communist    action?   and    he 
urges  me  to  explain  how  far  this  view  Ls  op- 
posed to  the  truth.     Indeed,  French  popular 
patriotism  is  now  the  most  solid  weapon  of 
the  Soviets  in  their  policy  toward  France  and 
western     union.       Yes,     French     patriotism 
balked  the  Communists  In  their  efforts  to  grip 
the  masses  until  the  fateful  day  In  1935  when 
Laval,    visiting    Stalin    In    Moscow,    gained 
from  him  a  concession  which  he  deemed  a 
great  victory  and  which  turned  out  a  most 
fatal  gift  to  France:  the  admission  that  the 
French  workers  should   concsrn   themselves 
with  national  defense.    Within  24  hours,  with 
miraculous   dexterity,   the   Communist   Hu- 
manite  ceased  Insiilting  the  army  and  ven- 
tured into  praise  of  our  military  heroes;  Joan 
of  Arc,  whose  memory  had  heretofore  been 
mcc'ced,  v.as  suddenly  honored  ts  "that  most 
glorious  dauihtor  of  the  people. "     And  Red 
eel's  vied   In   procession   around   her  statue 
with    the    traditional    saluiea    of    Catholic 
school  children. 

This    right-about     turn     was     Immensely 
effective.     The     Frenchman     cherishes     na- 
tional glop,'  and  was  lashed  into  a  fury  by 
Communist    guile.     He    lapped    up    the    pa- 
tiiotlc    language    which    was    used    without 
shame  by  the  Communist  leaders,  and  indeed 
probably   with   sincere   relish.     This  was    15 
years  ago.     During  all  that  time  the  Com- 
munisis    have   been    oteeped    in    patriotism, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  2  years  during 
which  the  Hitler-Stalin  alliance  was  in  vigor. 
And  curing  that  time  they  had  little  oppor- 
tunity  for   public   utterances,   having   been 
silenced  first  by  Daladier  and  subsequently 
by  the  Vichy  government,  which  turned  cut 
very   mi:ch   to   their   advantage.     After   the 
German   attack   on   Russia   they,   of   course, 
returned  to  patrlotl.sm.    Thus  during  all  but 
2  years  of  a  period  of  15.  and  these  2  a  time 
of    silence,    the    French    Communists    have 
spoken  the  language  of  patriotism.    All  those 
who    have    risen    in    the    party    during    this 
penod— that  Is,  practically  all  those  who  are 
now  active  (it  is  a  party  of  extremely  young 
organizers) — have  heard  no  oiher  language. 
And  my  personal  opinion  Is  that  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  from  the  heart.     The  Com- 
munists   feel    far    happier,    as   i*ell    as    Im- 
mensely more  successful,  now  that  they  iden- 
tify   themselves    with    the    past    glories    of 
France,   than    they   did    while   they    derided 
them,  a  practice  which  only  pleases  a  small 
minority  of  debunking  intellectuals.     They 
have  established  firmly  in  their  minds  that 
they  were  the  m.ain  heroes  of  the  resistance, 
and   Indeed   their   present   political   enemies 
complacently  adopted  this  thesis  in  the  years 
1944  to  1946;   M.  Maurlac  then  calling  upon 
them  in  the  Figaro,  the  building  of  which 
they  now  stone,  that  as  they  had  done  most, 
so  should  they— and  so  on. 

But,  will  you  say.  If  the  French  Commu- 
nists are  genuine  patriots,  how  come  that 
they  oppose  the  building  up  of  national  de- 
fense? I  will  answer  with  another  query:  Do 
you  call  them  bad  patriots,  those  who  served 
the  British  Government  rather  than  the 
Vlchy  government?  To  the  Communists  to- 
day the  reil  friend  of  France  Is  Russia,  and 
our  Government  Is  alining  us  in  a  coalition 
against  our  national  Interest.  They  use  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  resistance:  The  Govern- 
ment collaborates  with  the  present  Imperial- 
ist power,  and  In  the  true  interest  of  France 
this  destructive  subservience  is  to  be  patri- 
otically opposed.  Will  people  believe  that? 
Well,  quite  a  number  ol  announced  patriots 
believed  during  the  occupation  that  the  re- 


sistance had  to  be  hunted  down;  that,  surely, 
was  much  harder  to  believe. 

The  Communists  find  themselves  today  In 
an   exceedingly  strong   position   tovard   the 
tenets    of    traditional    popular    patriotism. 
They  oppose  the  Indochina  war,  bt  t  so  did 
Clemenceau.     Popular  patriotism  has  never 
been  interested  in  overssas  territories.     The 
obsession  of  popular  patriotism  since   1870, 
when  the  greatest  mlliiary  nation  of  Europe 
was   so   humlllatlngly    defeated    by    Prussia 
single-handed,    has    always    been    Germany. 
Is  It  toward  Germany  that  our  Go^ernment 
takes  precautions?     Nay,  It  Is  againit  Ru.<^ia. 
who  "saved  us"  In   1914  and  again  In   1944. 
"Awl     Forget  the  Americans  and    "he  Brit- 
ish.    It  Is  thanks  to  the  Russians  that  the 
Germans  were  groggy."     Thus,  the  Commu- 
nists.    And  they  say.  "Beware,  the  German 
will  come  back"    Who  thinks  of  the  German, 
the  hereditary  enemy?     We  do.     Yi^t  tomor- 
row your  treacherous  Government,  true  heir 
of   Vichy.   Is  going  to   rearm   the    Germans, 
spearhead  of  a  coalition  against  R  issla  and 
some  time  master  of  Euro.Je  after  all.     Can 
we  call   that   a  weak  ca.»e?     And     s   It  still 
argtiable  that  French  patriotism  Ij  a  shield 
against  communism?     Nav;   It  Is    i  handle, 
thanks  to  which  the  Communlfts  cm  turn 
the  nation  a;;3lnst  governmental  policy  and 
h^ld  back  the  necessary  Inclusion  of  Germany 
In  western  Europe. 

Popular  patriotism  Is  an  unwieldy  passion. 
It  will  run  steadily  against  an  ancient  foe, 
regardless  of  new  dangers  and  ne\/  necessi- 
ties. As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  It  was  far  less  violent  a  passion.  Fiance 
was  shaken  by  Choiseuls  swing  from  the  tra- 
ditional alliance  with  Prussia  to  tie  alliance 
with  the  three-century-old  foe,  Austria,  and 
many  historians  regard  it  as  a  m.ijor  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  our  time,  call- 
ing to  patriotism  for  European  federation 
against  the  Soviet  threat  Is  almost  In  vain. 
It  Is  the  Communists  who  can  successfully 
appcnl  to  patriotism.  Their  opponents  must 
Invoke  love  of  Individual  liberty  ard  point 
out  that  such  liberty  can  be  maintained  only 
In  a  new  political  structure. 

THE  KING  or  THE  PELCIANH 

Belgium,  that  exemplary  country  of  Europe, 
ever  qtioted  as  a  model  of  Induitrlousness 
and  liberalism,  is  tied  up  in  a  pretty  mess. 
According  to  the  principles  of  monarchy. 
Leopold  Is  her  king.  T.iis  status  has  been 
put  to  the  democratic  test  and  he  got  58 
percent  of  the  votes;  far  more  th.m  did  Mr. 
Trximon  In  1948,  or  Mr.  Attlee  In  1915.  And 
the  power  wielded  by  Mr.  Truman  is  Im- 
measurably greater.  Then  a  cry  vas  started 
according  to  which  a  king  cannot  lie  the  king 
of  a  mere  majority.  This  was  asserted,  for 
Instance,  by  in  admirable  English  paper 
which  upholds  t'ne  memory  of  William  of 
Grange.  V»'ould  he  in  16C9  have  obtained  53 
percent  of  the  votes?  One  doubts  It.  Bel- 
gian politicians  of  the  Socialist  and  Liberal 
Parties  have  developed  on  this  occuslon  quite 
remarkable  theories  on  the  limitless  right  of 
minorities.  If  their  utterances  are  collected 
It  shall  be  seen  that  the  majorit,'  principle 
Is  entirely  deiiied.  an  Interesting  departure. 

Ths  root  of  the  matter,  of  course,  lies 
deep.  King  Leopold's  Kght  to  regain  his 
throne  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  great 
struggle  raging  all  through  formerly  occu- 
pied countries.  At  the  liberation,  those  who 
had  held  positions  cf  responsibility,  how- 
ever they  had  got  them,  had  djne  things 
which  those  without  responsibilities  had  not 
done.  There  were  reasons  to  s.veep  them 
aside,  often  rightly  and  often  wrongly.  Thus 
the  great  openings,  the  great  carpet-baggin:; 
era.  Now  In  a  stabler  situation  a  come-b? 
Is  staged  by  those  who  regard  It^^^y^jj^Ss  as 
necessary  to  clear  their  honor.  And  the 
greatest  of  the  "come-backers"  is  King  Leo- 
pold who  Is  watched  wich  the  keenest  in- 
terest by  those  In  other  countries  who  flnU 
themselves  In  a  somewhat  slniilar  position. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OT    LOUTSI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  had  a  chance  to  go  over  some  of 
the  farm  lands  in  Louisiana,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  familiar  with 
for  many  years.  On  this  trip,  I  visited 
some  of  the  farms  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  low  period  of  the  depre.ssion  in  1932 
and  1933.  I  had  a  chance  to  compare 
these  farms  now  with  the  condition  in 
which  I  saw  them  at  the  early  period.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  vast  change  that  has 
occurred. 

In  1932  to  1936,  farms  in  Webster. 
Claiborne.  Bossier,  Red  River,  De  Soto. 
Bienville,  and  Caddo  Parishes  were  being 
used  for  the  growing  of  cotton.  These 
same  farms  are  still  usee*  for  this  pur- 
pose although  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  diversity  in  farming.  In  the 
1932-36  period  a  great  many  of  these 
farms  were  classified  as  submarginal 
farms,  and  I  heard  many  of  our  people 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  had  lost 
their  value  as  a  means  of  earning  a  live- 
Lhood  for  our  people.  They  were,  so 
these  people  stated,  so  rundown,  de- 
pleted, and  eroded  as  to  be  unprofitable 
for  use  in  sustaining  families. 

The  years  have  brought  a  vast  change 
in  the  condition  of  these  same  farms. 
Last  year,  which  was  one  of  our  best 
cotton  years,  I  was  told  that  these  farms 
in  the  hill  section  produced  an  amazing 
amount  of  cotton.  In  the  period  of  1932- 
36.  the  hill  fanner,  on  many  of  these 
farms,  required  from  5  to  7  acres  to 
produce  a  500-pound  bale  of  cotton. 
Some  of  them  did  not  produce  that  much 
cotton.  Last  year,  these  farmers,  so  I 
was  told,  produced  from  a  bale  to  a  bale 
and  a  fourth  p>er  acre  of  cotton.  Some 
farmers  did  even  better  than  this  in  the 
hills. 

On  the  bottom  farms  which  in  the 
1932-36  penod  produced  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  an  acre,  last  year  they  produced  two 
bales  or  Ijetter  to  the  acre. 

I  attended  meetings  of  our  cotton 
farmers  last  fall  and  I  w  as  amazed  at  the 
cotton  production  stories  being  told.  At 
one  of  these  meetings,  I  can  recall  that 
I  publicly  referred  to  some  of  the  stories 
of  cotton  production  as  being  so  fabulous 
as  to  border  on  the  type  of  what  we  call 
fish  stories.  Whether  these  tales  re- 
ported by  some  of  our  farmers  with  ref- 
erence to  two  to  two  and  a  half  bales  per 
acre  are  correct  makes  little  difference. 
The  important  thing  is  that  our  per-acre 
production  of  cotton  is  now  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

It  was  in  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  the  1932-36  period  the  United  States 
Government  chose  to  establish  what  Is 
known  as  land-utiUzation  projects. 
These  projects  were  located  in  areas  sur- 
rounded by  land  so  poor  as  to  be  classi- 
fied as  submarginal  land.  The  farmers 
said  it  was  not  worth  cultivating  in  many 
instances.    The  land -utilization  projects 


were  built  on  land  which  was  considered 
too  poor  for  cultivation.  It  is  In  these 
general  areas  to  which  I  now  have  ref- 
erence in  this  statement. 

Just  as  important  as  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  the  increase  in  the 
grade  of  the  cotton  produced  on  these 
farms.    In  the  1932-36  period  cotton  be- 
ing produced  from  the  so-called  submar- 
ginal hill  lands  in  Louis;.ana  was  of  a 
rather  low  grade  of  seven-eighths-inch 
staple.     By  dint  of  repeated  efforts  by 
experimentation  and  by  much  toil,  the 
staple  length  of  the  cotton  has  been  in- 
crea.sed  to  1-inch,  to  l^io-inch,  and  even 
l*8-inch  fiber.    Now,  on  this  hill  land, 
much  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  con- 
sidered submarginal  in  the  thirties,  the 
grade  has  improved  and  the  length  of 
the  staple  has  been  increased.    As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  naturally,  the  price  of  the 
cotton    crop    has    improved    and    our 
farmers  are  benefiting  vastly  from  im- 
proved methods  and  increased  harvest. 
One    will    naturally    ask    what    has 
brought  about  such  a  vast  change  in 
the  cotton  lands  in  Louisiana ;  what  has 
improved  the  apjjearance  of  the  coun- 
tryside, the  condition  of  the  farm  houses, 
and    the    aspect    and    attitude    of    our 
farmers,  especially  the  hill  farmers.     It 
has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
Federal  soil-conservation  program,  com- 
bined with  the  program  of  maintaining 
reasonable   farm  prices.    In   the  early 
period    the    soil-conservation    program 
began  by  tnring  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  farm  area.    This  program 
was  begun  as  an  educational  one  and 
gradually  expanded  from  a  few^  farms 
until  it  covered  practically  every  farm 
on  the  countryside.     The  program  is  now 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  part  of  farm- 
ing operations. 

By  beginning  with  education  and  the 
proper  use  of  land,  by  the  elimination  of 
gullies,  land  wash,  and  erosion,  by  build- 
ing terraces,  and  by  the  institution  gen- 
erally of  good  farming  practices,  the 
value  and  utility  of  our  farms  has  grad- 
ually been  brought  out.  Land  which 
when  I  came  to  Congress  was  made  un- 
sightly by  gullies  and  erosion  is  now  vast- 
ly improved  in  its  appearance.  Farmers 
who  were  bankrupt,  faced  the  future 
with  discouragement  and  helplessness, 
now  insist  on  raising  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  use  of  fertilizers.  They  are  now 
demanding  better  homes,  electrification 
of  them  and  their  bams,  and  the  use  of 
modem  machinery.  These  same  farmers 
are  now  facing  the  future  with  confi- 
dence and  full  of  plans  for  improvement 
on  their  farms  and  the  advancement  of 
their  families.  In  the  countryside  which 
in  1933-36  was  devoid  of  beauty,  we  now 
see  little  flower  gardens,  rows  of  shade 
trees,  and  pretty  little  houses  dotting  the 
countryside. 

To  my  mind,  the  amazing  part  of  this 
picture  is  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
changes  have  occurred  within  the  short 
space  of  time  since  I  began  to  serve  this 
area  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Had  I  been  told  that  so  much 
could  have  been  done  m  such  a  short 
time  when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I 
would  have  seriously  doubted  the  truth- 
fulness of  such  an  assertion.  And  yet,  I 
am  a  part  of  all  of  that  program.    I  have 


supported  every  part,  parcel,  and  portion 
of  the  soil-conservation  program.  I 
have  bent  every  effort  and  energy  of  my 
congressional  life  in  working  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  our  farmers.  In  my  first  cam- 
paign for  Congress,  I  witnessed  countless 
cases  of  hard-working,  honest  hill  farm- 
ers of  north  Louisiana,  with  wives  and 
children,  who  finished  the  year  with  less 
than  $25  to  $50  profits  from  a  whole 
season's  effort.  I  resolved  that  the  des- 
perate financial  plight  of  our  farmers 
should  be  my  first  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  review  the  years.  I  too  feel  that 
we  from  farming  sections  can  look  for- 
ward with  considerably  more  confidence 
in  tiie  future  than  we  can  with  pleasure 
view  the  struggles  of  the  past.  Benight- 
ed, misguided,  and  depression  farming 
programs  have  given  way  to  well-direct- 
ed and  well-balanced  soil  conservation 
programs  of  the  present.  We  see  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  advantages  of  this 
great  program  at  the  present  time.  We 
reap  the  advantages  of  this  great  pro- 
gram; but  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  our 
children  and  their  children  who  will  reap 
the  magnificent  benefits  of  a  well-di- 
rected conservation  farm  program;  and 
they  in  time  will  rise  up  to  thank  those 
foresighted  individuals  in  authority,  in- 
terested in  improvement  of  farm  life, 
who  have  made  possible  the  new  day 
for  our  farmers  in  the  United  States. 


Pnblic  Powo-  m  Michigaa 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  amusing,  as  well  as  amazing,  to 
hear  the  distingtiished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dondeho]  arise  here  in 
the  House  the  other  day  and  denounce 
public  power  as  communistic,  or  social- 
istic. 

The  power  business  is  a  public  busi- 
ness. Electricity  has  become  a  necessity 
of  our  modern  life.  It  must  be  handled 
by  a  monopoly,  and  any  monopoly  of  a 
necessity  of  life  is  a  public  business.  Be- 
sides, the  water  power  of  the  Nation  al- 
ready belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  both  the 
Ashwander  case  and  the  Appalachian 
Power  case. 

Suppose  the  private-power  Interests 
had  as  complete  a  monopoly  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  as  the  telephone  com- 
panies have  of  the  telephone  business; 
just  think  what  a  burden  the  users  of 
electricity  would  have  to  bear. 

I  pay  more  for  a  telephone  in  my 
apartment  here  in  Washington — if  I 
never  pick  I'p  the  receiver — than  I  pay 
for  both  gas  and  electricity  in  that 
apartment.  Two  srears  ago  I  put  a  tele- 
phone in  my  office  in  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and 
it  cost  me  more — if  I  never  picked  up  the 
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receiver— than  T  paid  for  both  gas  ani 
c!e:iricity  in  my  home  lliere. 

If  the  American  people  paid  as  much 
In  proportion  for  fleciricity  as  they  now 
have  to  pay  for  telephones,  in  some 
places,  they  would  do  well  to  have  one 
light  in  each  house,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  farmers  would  be  in  the  dark 
from  Maine  to  California. 

Yet  we  find  some  people  who  want  to 
turn  the  water  power  of  the  Nation  over 
to  this  sprawling  monopoly  known  as  the 
Power  Trust,  so  they  can  plunder  the 
American  people  with  rates  all  out  of 
proportion,  and  limited  only  by  the  con- 
simiirrs  ability  to  pay. 

The  attempi^  now  beins;  made  by  pri- 
vate power  interests  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  public  power  lines  to  supply  po>vt.r 
to  municipally  owned  systems  and  farm- 
ers' cooperatives  and  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  turn  the  power  over  to  the  Power 
Tru3t  at  th?se  dams  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  on  our  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries  is  a  repe- 
tition of  their  old  scheme  by  which  they 
tried  to  get  their  hands  on  the  power 
gen?rated  on  the  Tennessee  River  by  the 
TVA,  and  also  alon^  the  Columbia  River, 
and  other  navigable  streams  and.,  their 
tributaries. 

If  they  had  succeeded,  we  would  have 
had  no  yardstick  to  show  the  American 
people  what  electricity  is  really  worth. 
and  v/e  would  all  be  paying  the  enormous 
overcharges  now  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan — outside  of  those  munic- 
ipalities such  as  Lansing  and  Kalamazoo 
that  own  aod  operate  their  own  power 
systems. 
This  is  theliaUle  of  the  century. 
The  greatest  wealth  this  country  has, 
outs:de  of  the  soil  from  whxr  we  hve. 
is  the  v.at°r  power  in  our  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries,  in  which 
there  are  394.C00.000,nG0  kilowatt  hours 
of  hydrceieciric  power  going  to  wa"^te 
ever:;  year.  If  it  were  developed  and 
firmed-up  to  the  peak  of  the  average 
year,  we  could  not  only  electrify  this 
country  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
we  could  heat  every  hou^se  from  Maine 
to  Mexico  with  electric  energy — the 
purest,  finest,  cleanest  heat  in  the 
world. 

SaKTXZ -COOPER 

But  the  private  power  interests  r.re 
trying  to  dtstrcy  the.sc  yardsticks,  such 
as  that  of  the  TVA,  and  the  Bonneville 
Admmisu-ation.  They  are  now  making 
a  terrific  drive  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
power  generated  at  the  Santee-Coopt  r 
hydroelectric  pcwcr  project  in  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  the 
efforts  now  beini;  made  to  get  that  elec- 
tricity to  the  farmers  of  that  State  at 
rates  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Santee-Cooper 
project.  I  went  all  the  way  to  South 
Carolina,  and  addressed  a  Joint  session 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  that  grer.t 
developmert.  wh-n  the  bill  for  its  crea- 
tion w.as  being  considered,  and  was  being 
fought  by  these  same  private  power  in- 
terests that  are  now  trjing  to  get  their 
hands  on  that  power,  in  order  to  monop- 
olize It  and  deny  Its  benefits  to  the  farm- 
ers, and  other  consumers  in  South  Caro- 
lina. They  want  to  destroy  the  Santee- 
Cooper  yardstick,  jut  as  they  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  TVA  yardstick. 


the  lionnevillc  administration  yardstick, 
and  other  yardsticks  of  public-power 
systems,  in  ordtr  to  impose  exorbitant 
rates  on  the  people  who  u.«e  electricity, 
and  who  have  the  right  to  get  it  at  rates 
based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution. 

This  Santee-Cooper  project  v;ill  be 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  during  this 
generation,  if  the  State  will  just  main- 
tain it  as  a  public-power  system,  keep 
the  hands  of  private  interests  off  of  it, 
hold  the  ra»es  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  commen.surate  v.itli  sound  invest- 
ment, and  use  it  as  a  yardstick  to  show 
the  rx?Gple  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  States,  what  electricity 
is  really  worth. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  Slate  of 
Michigan,  and  see  what  public  power  is 
doing  for  the  people  of  that  State,  and 
what  it  would  do  if  all  the  people  of 
Michigan  could  enjoy  its  benefits. 

The  city  of  Lansing,  the  capital  of 
Michigan,  has  one  of  the  finest  pu'olic 
pov.er  systems  in  the  country,  and  h?s 
had  for  56  years.  I  wonder  if  that  is 
considered  socialism  or  communism  In 
Michigan. 

The  city  of  Lansing  generates  and  dis- 
tributes electricity  to  the  people  of  a 
city  of  more  than  SC.COO  population.  The 
people  of  Lansing  get  their  power 
through  this  public  power  system  far 
below  the  rates  char,;ed  by  the  private 
pov.er  companies  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
can. 

That  public  power  system  is  valued  at 
more  than  $18,000,000.  and  has  long 
since  paid  for  itself.  The  city  does  not 
owe  a  dime  on  it.  The  power  furnished 
free  to  the  city,  together  wiih  the  taxes 
paid  by  this  municipal  system,  I  dare 
say.  exceed  the  taxes  paid  by  any  pri- 
vate power  company  in  any  city  of  its 
size  in  that  State. 

It  has  no  water  in  its  stock,  and  is  not 
controlled  by  a  useless  holding  company. 
Then  there  is  the  city  of  Kalamazoo, 
another  leadin:?  city  in  the  State  or  Jlich- 
isan,  with  a  population  around  60.000. 
Kalamazoo  has  its  own  public  power  sys- 
tem, and  has  had  for  35  years,  on  which 
it  does  not  owe  a  dime. 

I  wonder  if  the  people  of  Kalamazoo 
think  it  IS  communistic  or  socialistic 
for  tliat  city  to  own  and  operate  its  own 
electric  light  and  power  system,  which 
pays,  I  dare  say,  more  taxes,  or  more 
money  in  lieu  of  taxes,  than  is  paid  by 
the  power  companies  in  the  average  city 
of  its  size  In  Michigan.  It  has  no  water 
in  its  stock,  and  is  not  obligated  to  any 
holding  company. 

There  is  Bay  City,  Mich ,  another 
thriving  city  of  about  50,000  population, 
which  has  its  own  public  power  system, 
and  has  had  for  53  years,  against  which 
it  does  not  owe  a  dime.  Its  cash  contri- 
butions and  taxes  paid  into  the  city 
treasury.  I  dare  say.  exceed  the  taxes 
paid  by  private  power  companies  in  any 
city  of  its  size. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Bay  City  do 
not  regard  public  power  as  communistic 
or  socialistic.  It  is  not  obligated  to  the 
power  trust  through  any  holding  com- 
pany and  has  no  water  in  its  stock. 

I  could  name  you  a  large  number  of 
other  cities  in  the  state  of  Michigan  that 


have  public  power  systems,  and  have  had 
for  years  and  years,  such  as  Allegan, 
Cold  Water.  Norway.  Niles.  Marquette, 
Wakefield,  Travers  City,  Zeeland,  Wyan- 
dotte. Sturgis,  South  Haven,  St.  Louis. 
Holland.  Gladstone.  Escanaba,  Grand 
Haven — and  a  large  number  of  other 
towns,  cities,  and  municipalities  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  that  own  and  operate 
their  own  generating  and  distribution 
systems,  and  have  for  years  and  years. 
They  have  no  water  in  the  stocks  of  their 
pov.er  systems,  and  do  not  have  to  pay 
tributes  to  any  holding  companies. 
Therefore  tl.ey  can  supply  their  people 
with  electricity  at  reasonable  rates. 

Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  his  State  is  just  across 
the  line  from  Ontario,  Canada.  If  all 
the  people  of  Michigan  had  received  their 
elec^Lricity  at  the  same  rat?  they  did  in 
Ontario  in  1S49.  they  would  have  saved 
more  than  S117.000.000  on  their  hght  and 
power  bills. 

If  the  people  of  Michigan  had  received 
their  electricity  at  the  Tacoma,  Wash., 
rates,  they  would  have  saved  more  than 
$133  OOO.CCO  last  year.  And  remember 
that  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  light  and  power 
system  pays  into  the  city  more  taxes,  or 
more  money  in  lieu  of  taxes,  than  is  paid 
by  the  power  companies  in  the  average 
city  of  its  size  in  Michigan,  or  any  other 
State. 

And  I  might  add  that  if  the  people  of 
Michigan  had  got  their  power  at  the 
TVA  rates  paid  by  the  people  in  my  own 
district,  they  would  have  saved  more 
than  S119.000,C0a  on  their  Ught  and 
power  bills  during  the  year  1949. 

We  are  not  trying  to  nationalize  the 
pov.er  industry,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  charged;  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  build  these  great  dams  on  our 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries, 
and  then  shut  cff  the  towns,  cities,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  cooperative  power  asso- 
ciations, and  turn  the  energy  generated 
over  to  the  Power  Trust. 

As  I  said,  the  power  business  is  a  pub- 
lic business.  The  water  pov.er  of  the 
Ncttion  already  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  enough  of  it  go- 
ing to  waste  to  elect'ify  this  country 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  probably 
htat  every  home  in  America.  That 
water  power  should  be  developed  and 
supplied  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  at 
rates  ba:.ed  on  the  cost  of  generation, 
transmi-ssion,  and  distribution,  and  not 
turned  over  to  the  private  power  mo- 
nopoly to  wring  the  lifeblood  from  the 
American  people  by  such  exorbitant 
rates  as  they  now  impose  on  the  people 
of  Michigan — outside  of  those  cities 
where  they  now  have  public  power 
systems. 

Instead  of  denouncing  public  power 
as  socialistic  or  communistic,  let  us  face 
the  facts  and  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  city  of  Lansing.  Mich.,  as  well 
as  by  the  TVA.  the  Bonneville  Admin- 
istration, and  other  public  power  agen- 
cies and  municipally  owned  systems 
throughout  the  country,  and  get  cheap 
electricity  to  every  home,  including 
every  farm  home,  and  every  business  es- 
tablishment in  America. 

That  will  do  more  to  enrich  our  coun- 
try and  bring  haopiness  and  prosperity 
to  the  Americaii  people  in  every  section 
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of  the  Nation  than  anything  else  that 
could  possibly  be  done  now  or  hereafter. 
It  will  not  only  make  our  people  pros- 
perous and  contented,  but  will  place  our 
country  far  out  in  front  as  the  outstand- 
ing leader  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  onward  march  of  modern 
progress. 


Appeasement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  25.  1950 : 
Appeasiment 

All  signs  now  point  to  the  probability  that 
Russia  ts  about  to  win  another  victory  over 
the  majority  members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  question  of  admitting  Communist 
China  to  the  organization  and  ousting  Na- 
tionalist China  from  the  seat  she  has  been 
occupying. 

Yesterday  the  British  Government  came 
out  formally  for  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  France  has  Indicated 
It  win  not  stand  In  the  way  of  such  action. 
The  United  States  will  not  vote  In  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Red  China,  but  It  wUl  abide 
by  any  majority  decision  on  the  question. 
Thus  It  appears  that  Russia  by  browbeating 
all  the  other  nations,  by  walking  out  of  every 
meeting  In  which  Nationalist  China  was  rep- 
resented, and  by  boycotting  all  essential  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  has  brought 
the  other  countries  to  terms.  The  action 
about  to  be  taken  on  China  Is,  under  these 
conditions,  nothing  but  surrender  to  Russia. 
It  Is  base  appeasement  of  the  Munich  brand 
and  though  it  may  appear  to  settle  some 
problems  temporarily  It  can.  In  the  long 
run,  produce  nothing  but  harm.  The  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  earth  never  seem  to 
learn  much  from  experience,  no  matter  how 
buter. 


Memorial  Day  Address  at  Gettysbarg,  Pa^ 
by  the  Honorable  Joka  W.  Bricker,  of 
Ohio 


h,. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

GF  PINNSTIV.ANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  31  tleaislative  day  of 
Wed7iesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  the  historic  national  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  there  occurred  the  annual 
strewing  of  the  flowers  on  the  graves  by 
school  children.  State  Senator  McPher- 
son.  of  Pennsylvania,  pi-esided.  I  had 
the  honor  to  attend,  together  with  Maj. 
Cren.  Charles  I.  Carpenter.  Chief  of 
Chaplains  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
The  speech  of  the  day  was  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bricker  I .  In  order  that  we  may  all  have 
the    opportunity    of    reading    our    col- 


league's able  and  eloquent  address,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Setcatok  John  W.  Bkicker  at 
GETTTsBtnw,  Pa.^  on  Memoeial  Dat,  Mat 
30,   1950 

We  gather  this  afternoon  under  the  same 
panoply  of  heaven  where  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  of  time  was  fought.  Those  who  fell 
here  lived  to  build,  and  died  to  save  the 
finest  way  of  life  the  world  has  known. 
The  yearning  to  be  free  is  as  Imperishable 
today  as  then.  Man's  right  to  govern  him- 
self Is  yet  inalienable. 

They  fought  on  this  field,  one  battle  in  the 
never  ending  conflict  for  human  liberty  and 
Individual  opportunity.  In  that  age-old 
struggle  first  one  side  has  forged  ahead  and 
then  the  other.  At  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, human  rights  took  a  long  surge  for- 
ward and  the  cause  of  human  freedom  began 
to  seem  secure.  From  this  battlefield  spread " 
the  feeling  that  the  Union  would  live,  that 
righteousness  would  yet  prevail.  The  ques- 
tion there  was.  Would  America  remain  a 
union?  Today,  Will  the  Union  remain 
American? 

During  all  history  there  has  been  In  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations  a  constant  con- 
flict between  the  power  of  offense,  of  de- 
struction and  aggression,  against  man's 
ability  to  defend  himself  In  his  person  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  epitomized  that 
conflict.  In  the  first  day  the  power  of  de- 
struction and  of  the  offensive  seemed  too 
much  to  withstand.  But  on  the  second  and 
third  days  the  power  of  defense  and  of  re- 
newed strength  in  a  noble  cause  took  com- 
mand. From  the  days  of  the  Roman 
phalanx  to  the  Monitor  and  the  iron-clad 
ships,  the  tanks,  the  battleships  and  sub- 
marines, poison  gas,  bacterial  warfare,  the 
atom  bomb,  each  implement  of  destruction 
had  made  necessary  new  defenses.  The  im- 
plements of  peace  have  been  ever  used  as 
the  instruments  of  wax. 

Science  has  moved  from  the  first  fire, 
through  gun  powder  and  dynamite,  poi- 
sonous gas,  niUoglycerln,  to  the  fission  of 
atoms  and  now  the  fusion  of  force  into 
matter.  All  of  these  can  be  used  for  peace 
or  war  for  good  or  evU.  With  them  we  can 
bu'id  or  destroy.  We  now  are  living  in  one 
of  those  epochs  of  history  when  the  powers 
of  destructlou  have  outrun  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves.  Tbe  end  of  all  we  love 
and  cherish  may  come  unless  divine  provi- 
dence takes  a  new  bold  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  mankind. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  America  has  been 
satisfied  to  fight  for  the  right  to  preserve 
her  heritage  but  yet  has  never  been  bent 
on  wielding  power  over  other  peoples.  Ours 
has  been  a  fortunate  history.  From  war  we 
have  turned  to  the  ptirsuits  of  peace  and  to 
building  a  mighty  nation.  Our  hearts  still 
yearn  for  pea^-e.  Ruthless  aggression,  pelf, 
power,  and  plunder  have  had  no  part  in  our 
national  development. 

Our  people  have  been  willing  to  work. 
They  have  worked  and  used  the  God-given 
resources  which  are  at  hand.  The  spirit  of 
compassion  has  controlled  our  lives.  Help- 
fulness for  others  has  been  part  cf  the  life 
cf  America.  Compassion  for  others  Is  a 
g'.orlous  saga  of  our  achievements.  We  have 
given  bountifully  of  our  labor  and  our 
wealth  that  others  might  not  suffer. 

Our  contribution  in  war  has  been  the 
greatest  of  any  nation,  any  time,  anywhere. 
In  tlie  recent  war  we  contributed  14.000,000 
men  and  women  to  tlie  battle.  Our  fleets 
fought  upon  the  seven  seas.  Our  airmen 
flew  the  skies  wherever  the  enemy  could  bo 
found.  Our  soldiers  carried  the  brunt  on 
every  battlefleld  where  the  enemy  set  foot. 


Those  who  fought  with  us  fought  upon  lim- 
ited segments  of  the  world-wide  battlefield. 
We  gave  $50,000,000,000  of  otir  substance  to 
our  cobelUgerents.  Our  total  cost  of  war  was 
half  a  trillion  dollars. 

With  only  150.000.000  people,  with  only 
one-sixth  of  the  territory  of  the  world,  we 
were  tble  to  do  all  this. 

Since  the  days  of  the  war,  once  mighty  na- 
tions that  had  been  able  to  take  care  of  their 
cwn.  to  win  wars  and  to  prosper,  to  encom- 
pass much  uf  the  world,  with  far  more  peo- 
ple and  far  more  resources  than  we  have 
ever  enjoyed,  have  been  suppliants  at  our 
door.  The  spirit  of  compassion  still  prevails 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
They  have  responded.  We  have  pwured  out 
now  over  thirty  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
needy  of  the  world  that  they  might  not  be 
engrossed  m  the  maelstrom  of  an  all-engulf- 
ii.g,  destructive,  godless,  ruthless  philosophy 
of  government.  Why  have  we  been  able  to 
do  that?  The  answer  to  that  question  seems 
to  be  an  illusive  one.  that  the  world  does  not 
yet  grasp. 

The  natural  resources  are  as  great  In  other 
places,  the  fertility  of  the  soU  la  Jtist  as  good, 
the  rains  fall  and  the  stm  shines  on  other 
lands  as  they  do  on  ours.  Why  have  we  then 
been  able  to  do  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  human  liberty?  Why 
are  we  the  last  bastion  against  an  econoiuie 
and  political  foe  that  is  encompassing  so 
many  nations  and  subjecting  so  many 
people? 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  found  any- 
where Is  that  we  have  governed  ourselvea 
longer  and  better  and  been  freer  than  any 
other  people  of  any  nation  on  earth  today. 
That  Is  the  heritage  of  Gettysburg,  of  St. 
Mihiel,  of  the  Global  War  In  Europe  and  the 
Pacific.  But  more  than  that  it  Is  the  heri- 
tage of  160  years  of  human  liberty,  individ- 
ual opportunity,  the  ability  and  the  ■will- 
ingness, to  work,  to  build,  to  achieve,  and  to 
live  a  good  way  of  life. 

The  conflict  to  preserve  this  cherished  her- 
itage, not  alone  is  world-wide  today;  It  Is 
being  fought  at  the  crossroads  of  America. 
Various  segments  of  that  line  of  conflict  are 
being  fought  out  in  the  city  councils,  in 
the  SUte  legislatures,  and  in  the  Congresi 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  has 
the  power  to  defeat  us  from  without,  but 
that  heritage  can  be  lost  at  home. 

Our  Government  is  becoming  dally  more 
and  more  powerful.  The  greed  for  authority 
over  others  Inspires  many  of  our  leaders  at 
this  very  hour — all  done,  of  course.  In  the 
name  of  helping  humanity.  Thtis,  did  Hitler 
rise  to  power.  By  such  powers  did  Mtissollni 
enslave  the  people  of  Italy.  And  by  such 
hypocritical  claims  accompanied  by  ruthless 
murder  and  purge  has  Stalin  enslaved  the 
Russians  and  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  be  tomorrow,  the  Idnd  of 
country  that  the  men  of  Gettysburg  died  be- 
lieving America  to  be,  dreamed  that  we 
should  be.  and  yearned  for  tis  to  be.  we  must 
keep  America  free  and  freedom  loving,  self- 
governed,  strong,  and  determined  to  main- 
tain the  right. 

Whenever  you  enhance  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment. Just  to  that  degree  do  you  suppress 
human  liberty.  The  duty  of  this  generation 
Is  to  preserve  the  maximum  of  human  free- 
dom, consistent  with  orderly  self-govern- 
ment. 

Where  are  ovir  dangers  at  home? 
Government  power  can  destroy  us,  neglect 
can  destroy  us.  Everywhere  today  there  is 
a  demand  for  personal  economic  security. 
Those  who  lie  here  had  no  personal  sectirity. 
They  fought  for  personal  liberty.  There  can 
be  no  economic  security  without  political 
Uberty. 

The  creative  genius  and  Individual  re- 
liance of  a  free  people  have  enabled  tis  to 
win  every  war  we  have  fcupht.  That  cre- 
ative ability  cannot  be  ordered  by  govern- 
ment, cannot   be   directed   by   bureaucratic 
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eonirol.  cannot  be  paid  for  ulth  government 
dole  or  subsidy.  If  we  are  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  power  and  police  states  that 
we  have  fought  to  suppress.  It  would  be  as 
though  cur  country,  after  the  war  between 
the  States  and  In  memory  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  adopted 
slavery  as  a  national  policy. 

Those  who  founded  our  Nation,  those  who 
have  fought  for  It  and  bullded  It  have  ever 
known  the  danger  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  concentrated  wealth, 
the  power  cf  organl7ed  religion,  the  power 
of  the  masses  and  the  power  of  purposeful 
and  selfish  minorities  to  destroy  the  inallen- 
ab'e  rights  cf  man. 

This  country  was  bullded  as  a  bulwark 
against  aggression  and  power.  It  was 
buUdcd  ao  a  bulwark  against  the  power  rf 
concentrated  wealth  and  economic  power 
that  nil  might  h.ive  opportunity.  The 
founders  knew  the  danger  and  the  human 
suffering  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  the  religious  war  of  eld 
and  sought  to  free  men  to  worshlo  Gcd  ac- 
cording to  each  Individual  conscience  and 
desire. 

They  knew  the  power  of  organized  mlncrl- 
tles.  ruthlessly  led — so  they  bullded  this 
country  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power  cf 
the  organized,  selfish,  willful,  determined 
minorities.  They,  likewise,  well  realized  that 
the  majority  can  destroy  the  rights  cf  the 
Irdivlduals  and  minorities  and  they  bullded 
our  system  as  a  protection  against  the  power 
of  the  majority,  who  sometimes  are  er flamed 
by  passing  passions.  So.  thus,  the  Individual 
and  tl.e  minority  groups  have  rights  Inalien- 
able as  free  people  so  long  as  the  Constitu- 
tion abides. 

Above  all.  they  knew  and  have  known  the 
power  of  organized  government  to  destroy 
human  liberty.  So  they  bullded  this,  cur 
Government,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power 
of  government  Itself.  With  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  r?spected,  with  the  individuals 
place  secure,  the  police  t.ate  has  been  no  part 
of  cur  development. 

The  human  heart  and  soul,  with  capacity 
for  growth  and  development,  for  service  and 
outreach  toward  mrin's  concept  of  his  God, 
are  the  most  precious  things  In  life.  To  pro- 
tect them  our  Government  was  founded  and 
must  continue  to  live.  What  profit  us.  In 
the  tnd.  If  we  gain  domination  and  control 
cf  the  world,  destroy  our  national  enemies, 
and  lose  human  liberty  here  at  home. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  virtues  of  America 
will  be  ours  only  so  long  as  we  are  a  free 
people.  Faithfulness  In  this  trust  today  In 
a  m.lghty  conflict  the  world  around  will  mark 
us  as  worthy  of  a  nobler  tomorrow.  Recre- 
ancy now  In  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  for 
which  Gettysburg  was  fought,  would  tarnUh 
the  glory  of  the  achleveme.it  of  the  men  of 
Gettysburg.  May  we  upon  this  sacred  soil 
renew  our  determination  to  keep  burning 
brightly  the  torch  of  freedom  against  the  day 
for  which  the  Master  lived.  Msy  peace  on 
earth  a;id  good  will  be  \et  the  lot  of  men  and 
uatlons.  Then  we  WiU  have  done  Just  honor 
to  the  heroes  beneath  this  sacred  soil. 


The  Jefferson  Papers 


EXTENSION  OF  REIJ-IARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or   NEW  JEB-SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr    HOWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlts  In  the 


Record,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  a  remarkable  historical 
event — the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Jefferson  papers.  The  tre- 
mendous task  of  collecting,  sorting,  and 
editing  the  letters  and  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  beins  earned  on  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  congressional  district 
>vhich  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Last  week  the  first  of  the  52  volumes 
which  will  make  up  the  completed  v.crlc 
was  presented  m  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony to  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  fine 
editorial  discussing  the  Jeflerson  papers 
which  was  published  in  the  May  17  issue 
of  the  Princeton  Herald  follows: 

The  Jefferso.n   Papers 

The  ceremony  being  held  this  afternoon 
In  Washington  to  commemorate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  the  Jeflferion 
p.ipers  marks  a  milestone  In  the  history  cf 
an  cxtracrdinary  undertaking.  The  copies 
\  w  hich  will  be  presented  to  President  Truman, 
ipeneral  Marshall,  and  Dr.  Freeman  by  Presi- 
dent Harold  W.  Dodds,  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  the  best  In  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  yet  they  are  but  the  flity- 
aecond  part  of  the  whole  and  for  that  reason 
are  little  more  than  an  Introduction  and 
a  symbol  of  what  Is  to 'come. 

Before  the  editors  and  the  reseach  stafi 
conclude  their  labors,  18.C0O  letters  written 
by  Jeflerson  will  have  been  printed  In  full 
and  a  further  25.000  letters  written  to  Jef- 
ferson either  In  full  or  In  tummarlzed  form. 

The  sheer  size  of  these  figures  appears  to 
convey  the  story  without  further  elabora- 
tion yet  In  point  of  fact  It  tends  to  obscure 
It.  For  all  cf  these  letters  did  not  simply 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  editors,  although 
the  principal  Jeflerson  collection  has  been 
the  properly  of  the  United  States  since  1848. 
The  search  for  Jefferson  documents  was.  and 
is.  being  carried  out  far  and  wide,  and,  as 
an  Instance,  one  was  discovered  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Otoe  Indian  Reservation. 

Nor  do  the  figures  convey  an  Indication 
cf  th,  size  and  type  and  quality  of  the  edi- 
torial organization  required  to  annotate 
them,  the  multitude  of  controls  required  to 
catalog  them,  the  innumerable  files,  cross- 
references,  microfilms,  photostats,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  behind  the  scenes  which  will 
not  be  seen  or  probably  even  envisaged  by 
the  ultimate  public. 

The  ceremony  In  Washington,  therefore, 
will  be  an  Introduction,  but  something 
more — a  tribute  to  Princeton  University  and 
the  University  Press,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  which  made  the  publication  possible 
through  financing  the  project  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Adoiph  S.  Ochj.  president  of  the 
Times.  And.  in  a  special  sense,  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  editor  In  chief.  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
and  his  assistants.  Dr.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield 
und  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Bryan. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  thirty-second  article  by 
Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltra- 
tion of  communism  in  our  country: 


CiCCEiT  STORT 

(By   Frank   C.   Waldrop) 

It  was  slightly  more  than  20  years  ago  that 
Communists  in  America  discovered  some- 
thing Communists  In  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania.  China  and  other  nations  have  been 
rediscovering  since  1945. 

This  overpowering  fact  Is  that  all  Com- 
miuilsts  of  the  world  outside  Riissla  are  mere 
Colonials  after  the  manner  of  British  sub- 
jects outside  England,  and  that  Stalin  han- 
dles them  as  expendable  chattels  of  empire 
Just  as  the  British  used  to  handle  Hindus. 
Egyptians.  Polynesians,  and  other  lesser 
breed*  outside  the  law. 

Whoever  wm  resdlng  In  this  space  yester- 
day Iinows  that  I  am  at  present  Introducing 
details  on  that  feature  of  the  Soviet  regime 
by  quoting  the  sworn  testimony  of  one 
Een.'amin  Gitlow  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  given  In  19S9. 

Gitlow  was  one  of  the  founders  of  com- 
munism In  this  country,  a  member  of  the 
top  policy-making  board  In  Moscow,  the 
Communist  International,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  to  quarrel  with  Stalin  and  live. 

The  quarrel  CDme  about  this  way.  The 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States  held 
a  national  convention  early  In  1929  to  elect 
a  leadership.  William  Z.  Foster,  who  Is  today 
the  titular  head  of  the  party  In  this  coun- 
try, campaigned  as  Stalin's  man. 

Jay  Lovestone,  of  whom  more  In  this  space 
shortly,  wa.s  found  to  l>€  m  control  or  90 
percent  of  the  delegates. 

Whereupon  there  came  from  Moscow  direct 
orders  from  Stalin  that  Foster  must  get  the 
job  regardless.  Lovestone  and  others  of  his 
faction  were  directed  to  get  entirely  out  of 
the  party  leadership  and  report  to  Moscow 
for  assignment  in  other  countries. 

Finally,  the  delegates  were  told  that  two 
new  men  would  couie  on  from  lioscow  as 
United  States  representatives  In  the  Com- 
munist International,  to  which  the  locals, 
as  in  other  countries,  were  supposed  on  paper 
to  send  delegates  of  their  own  choice. 

In  the  v,rang;e  that  followed.  Lovestone 
and  Gitlow,  as  head  of  the  parly  In  the 
United  States,  and  party  representative  on 
the  International,  went  to  Moscow  to  fight 
the  Issue  out 

There  they  got  the  big  news.  The  Inter- 
national in  fact  was  not  supericr  to  the 
Communist  organization  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  the  maker  of  Its  own  policies. 
It  was  actually  Just  a  dummy  of  foreign 
fronts  for  the  personal  decisions  of  the  head 
of  the  Russian  organization,  J.  Stalin.  To- 
day, that  seems  obvious— yet  Communists  In 
Europe  have  found  it  out  again  and  agfiin 
In  great  surprise  The  ghastly  shock  to  those 
simpletons  of  20  years  ago  can  well  be 
imagined. 

Said  Gitlow  later: 

"When  the  decision  was  finally  made  we 
fou'^ht  against  It  and  voted  against  It. 
Stalin  was  present  at  the  meeting  end  deliv- 
ered a  number  of  speeches.  He  lest  his  us.ial 
composure  and  became  enraged. 

Gitlow  said  that  as  soon  as  the  dummy 
meeting  was  over,  he  was  confronted  by 
Molotov.  whom  we  all  know  so  well  for  his 
performances  at  early  meetings  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  formally  read  out  of  office  for 
the  high  crime  of  having  crossed  the  boss. 

Now  here  In  GitlcWs  own  words,  Is  the  sum 
of  the  lesson  that  communism  pounded  Into 
him  the  hardest  way— a  lesson  that  Alger 
Hiss.  Klaus  Fuchs,  and  who  knows  how  many 
others,  refused  to  learn:  'T  broke  with  the 
Communist  philosophy  completely,  because 
the  cornerstone  cf  Communist  philosophy  Is 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  once 
you  accept  the  position  that  the  world  can 
be  Improved  only  by  the  establishment  of  a 
rigorous  dictatorial  rec:ime.  ruled  by  a  few 
men  on  the  top,  from  that  moment  on  I  felt 
that  all  freedom,  all  Uberty,  was  a  thing  cf 
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the  past,  and  the  very  objectives  that  you 
were  after  could  not  be  obtained. 

"Aiid  to  I  broke  with  the  concept  of  the 
proletarl?n  dictatorship  and  tcoi  the  posi- 
tion that  If  wp  are  Improved  the  economic  lot 
cf  man.  If  man  Is  to  enjoy  more  political  lib- 
erties. If  there  are  to  take  place  worthwhile 
social  changes,  those  changes  must  take  place 
under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  to 
the  g.-eat  mass  of  the  people  more  liberty, 
net  less  liberty.     •     •     • 

"In  Russia  we  have  a  dictatorial  regime 
thnt  enjoys  more  power  than  any  other  rul- 
ing governmont  In  the  world,  because  Stalin 
and  tho  smc;ll  ruling  clique  around  Stalin 
own  end  control  and  direct  the  economic  life 
of  Russia,  th?  political  life  of  Russia,  the 
cultural  IL^e  of  Russia.  In  other  words, 
what  we  have  In  Russia  Is  a  gigantic 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  a  ruling  clique 
of  all  phases  of  Russian  life." 


Biggest  Story 


EXTE:>ISI0N  of  RET;I.'\RXS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    YOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mi-s.    ST.    GEORGE.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccfd. 
I  include  the  thiriy-third  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Stoet 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
What  does  the  Communist  consp'racy  re- 
Quir?  of  Its  cheap,  expendable  manpower  in 
the   United  States   of   America?     When   p.n 
American  becomes  a  Communist  he  may  be 
ordered  to  do  anything,  from  theft  cf  atom 
bombs  to  blackmail  of  a  high-school  girl  for 
her  father  s  cfflce  files. 

Here  Is  Just  one  example  as  told  under 
oath  by  one  who  had  himself  been  Impri- 
soned as  a  Communist,  had  risen  to  the  peak 
of  party  rank  In  this  country  and  then  had 
been  contemptuously  kicked  downstairs  by 
Stalin  for  the  high  crime  of  differing  with 
the  boss. 

The  following  Is  a  quotation  from  Benja- 
min Gitlow's  testimony  before  the  House 
Com.mittee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It 
appeai-s  In  volume  II  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  pages  4683-5,  Inclusive. 

"In  1928  the  Soviet  Government  was  very 
hard-pressed  for  foreign  currency,  because 
whatever  foreign  currency  It  could  lay  its 
hands  on  It  was  storing  or  using  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  5-year  plan.  The  5-year  plan 
was  just  about  to  begin. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  was 
going  through  an  internal  economic  crisis 
which  also  curtailed  the  Income  of  foreign 
currency. 

•Around  that  time  the  German  Commu- 
nist Party  admitted  to  membership  to  the 
party  one  cf  the  most  expert  engravers  in 
Germany,  a  man  who  was  so  adept  In  en- 
graving work  that  he  could  duplicate  any- 
thing." 

Gitlow  said  the  Gay-Pay-OO  (Soviet  se- 
cret police!  then  sei  up  a  counterfeiting 
plant  with  this  expert  engraver  la  charge. 
He  continues: 

"But  the  Gay-Pay-OO  was  very  anxious 
to  counterfeit  American  currency.  In  1928 
Nick  Dczenberg  was  assigned  by  the  Gay- 
Pay-CO  to  lind  out  the  secrets  of  the  serial- 
izaU-n  numbers  of  American  currency  bUls. 
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He  once  Inquired  of  me  whether  I  knew 
where  such  information  could  be  obtained, 
but  I  did  not  'uiow,  I  had  no  contacts  what- 
soever. 

"After  we  were  expelled  from  the  party 
In  1029  it  appears  that  Nick  Doz?nbere.  act- 
ing for  the  Gay-Pay-OO,  already  had  in  his 
possession  counterfeit  American  currency  in 
the  form  of  eiCO  bills,  which  were  being  ex- 
changed in  Cuba,  In  South  America  and  In 
the  United  States  proper.  But  the  exchange 
wis  not  going  ahead  as  quickly  as  the  Gay- 
Pay-OO  desired.  What  they  wanted  was  to 
make  some  contact  to  make  the  exchange  on 
a  large  scale  Involving  several  million  dol- 
lars." 

Though  expelled  from  the  Communist 
Party,  Dozenberg  maintained  contact  with 
Eome  other  members  who  were  also  expelled, 
Gitlow  said.  One  of  these  was  a  Dr.  Valentin 
Btirtan,  of  New  York  City,  anxious  for  le- 
admissicn  to  the  conspiracy  and  ready  to 
prove  himself  by  any  means.     Says  Gi.Iow: 

"At  that  time.  In  1933  or  1932,  Burtan 
made  the  acquaintance,  m  a  speak-easy,  cf 
a  German  ex-officer,  an  adventurous  fellow, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Job  of  shipping  con- 
traband munitions  from  the  United  States 
to  Latin-American  countries. 

"Burtc^n  picked  up  a  good  acquaintance 
with  this  individual  and  said  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea:  they  would  contact  Amtorg 
(Russian  trading  agency  in  New  York. — 
Editcn  to  arrange  for  the  shipping  of  gas 
munitions,  gas  bombs,  etc..  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  Soviet 
Union  was  very  much  Interested  in  that,  and 
also  some  of  the  latest  forms  cf  machine  guns 
being  manufacttired  in  this  country. 

"Through  this  German  oflirer,  the  und3r- 
world  In  Chicago  was  contacted.  They  were 
first  given  a  taste  of  how  easy  it  was  to  pass 
the  counterfeit  money  in  Chicago,  and  then 
arrangements  were  made  in  Chicago  to  pass, 
I  believe,  around  a  million  dollars  in  coun- 
terfeit money  at  one  time. 

"Eartan  and  this  German  were  engaged  in 
the  jOb  of  getting  the  counterfeit  money  over 
to  Chicago,  closing  the  deal,  and  bringing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  counterfeit  money 
back  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Gay-Pay-OO. 
The  American  authorities  got  wind  of  this 
situation.  The  German  was  arrested,  and  he 
confessed. 

"Burtan  was  arrested  later  en.  and  the 
whole  manipulation  of  this  counterfeiting 
originated  with  the  Gay-Pay-OO.  The  print- 
ing plant  was  never  discovered  because  the 
printing  platit  was  not  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  In  Germany.  The  Gay-Pay-OO  was 
never  Involved  In  this  matter,  though  they 
were  at  the  root  of  It. 

"They  were  the  real  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  and  the  dupe  who,  out  of  idealistic 
purposes,  out  of  the  idea  that  he  wc.s  doing 
something  good.  Is  serving  a  prison  sentence 
for  this  crime." 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    YCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  thirty-fourth  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration 
of  communism  in  our  countrj'; 


Biggest  Stobt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
If  you're  a  Communist  from  America  vis- 
iting   in    Moscow,    pay    attention    to    your 
caviar.    As  long  as  you  get  it  fresh,  unsalted. 
and  black,  you  are  sale. 

But  'vhen  the  waiter  brings  you  the  gum- 
my, red  kind  ifs  time  you  were  already  gone. 
Your  life  is  in  danger. 

This  Is  advice  from  one  who  knows,  and 
you  can  find  it  in  volume  11  of  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameriran 
Activities  in  the  testimony  cf  Jay  Lovestone. 
Lovestone  was  cnce  head  of  your  organiza- 
tion in  this  country — if  you  are  a  Commu- 
nist. He  made  many  trips  to  Moscow.  He 
was  an  aristocrat  of  the  conspiracy,  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  the  charter  members. 
He  knew  Stalin.  Trotsky.  Bukharln,  Litvlnov, 
Molotcv.    In  fact,  as  he  put  it: 

"I  might  say  that  I  have  received  or  been 
subjected  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  my  time  save  one.  and  that 
is  liquidation  by  a  firing  squad." 

Lc.ng  before  the  squalid  episode  of  Earl 
Browder's  rise  to  and  fall  from  the  tcp  dis- 
honors of  communism  In  the  United  States 
of  Amerca,  Lovestone  wis  one  of  the  con- 
spiracy's elder  statesmen. 

The  things  that  happened  to  him  In  Mos- 
cow when  they  switched  the  caviar  from 
high  quality  black  to  stinky  red.  nave  been 
repeated  with  Communists  from  every 
country. 

Stalin,  whom  Lovestone  once  called  his 
friend  and  leader,  sooner  or  later  always 
turns  out  to  be  what  Lovestone  calls  him 
now.  Herr  Stalm. 

In  other  words.  Stalin  is  Hitler  as  Hitler 
was  Stalin.  — ^ 

President  Truman  may  think  he  is  getting' 
some  place  when  he  sa:.s  that  he  likes  old 
Joe  Stalin.  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  that  he. 
too.  was  getting  some  place  when  he  tried 
to  butter  up  Stalin  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  by 
poking  fun  at  the  helpless  Churchill  who 
swallowed  the  Insults  and  picked  up  added 
money  for  the  Socialist  British  Empire,  to 
this  day  kept  alive  only  on  a  United  States 
pension. 

But  you — if  ycu  are  a  Communist — would 
profit  more  by  listening  to  the  story  of  Jay 
Lovestone,  who  went  to  Moscow  In  July  of 
1329  with  90  percent  of  the  Communist  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  back  of  him. 
And  wh?.t  happened?  Here  is  Lovestone 'a 
own  story: 

"First  of  all.  we  had  a  very  violent  con- 
flict over  the  question  of  how  the  party'* 
International  should  be  run.  managed,  or 
led.  We  tthe  section  from  America*  advo- 
cated what  was  known  as  party  democracy, 
and  Stalin  and  his  puppets,  while  they  did 
not  outright  reject  it.  did  actually  vitiate 
every  concept  of  party  democracy  that  we 
once  thought  had  to  be  In  the  International. 
"Secondly,  we  had  a  vigorous  clash  with 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  as  to  the  type 
of  leadership  lor  the  International  organiza- 
tion as  such — that  is,  in  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. 

■  Our  position  was  that  the  Communist  In- 
ternational should  have  a  collective  and  gen- 
uinely international  leadership  In  which 
Rtisoia  could  be  first,  but  the  first  among 
equals.  We  were  against  a  monopoly  of 
leadership  by  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
"In  the  third  place,  we  differed  with  the 
Communist  International,  which,  in  actual- 
ity meant  the  Stalin-led  Russian  Communist 
Party,  over  a  series  cf  questions  involving 
the  American  Institution. 

"For  exam.ple.  we  were  denounced  as  'ex- 
ceptionallsts'  and  that  was,  by  the  way,  a 
high  crime  in  the  church. 

"That  was  because  we  had  stressed  that 
there  were  certain  historical  peculiarities 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States  distinct  from  those  In  other  lands. 

"We  denied  their  claim  that  in  the  United 
States  there  was  as  much  radicalism  or  as 
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mucli  radical  labor  moT«nent  as  there  w\3 
In  a  number  of  European  countrtea. 

"We  differed  with  the  Siaiin  leadership 
every  time  on  the  entire  American  economic 
and  pollliciil  treads.  The  position  of  Herr 
St.iUn  was  ihJ.':  :^.e  American  economic  sys- 
tem was  Kcing  to  pieces. 

■We  said  t:iat  the  Communist  Party  waj 
heacie-:!  ':r  i  t:^  \  a  lu  creatlns?  a  crisis  of 
very  jjrave  ccasequence  to  capitalism  in  the 
United  States:  that  it  was  far  from  finished 
and  that  tiie  beast  stUl  had  a  lot  of  kick  in 

it. 

■*Far  tha.1,  we  were  roundly  denounced. 
The  theory  of  Stalm  was  that  the  revolution 
was  pretty  much  around  the  comer  for  the 
United  States.  • 

The  above-mentioned  conference  in  M'-.s- 
cow  was  m  July-August  of  1929.  a  year  of  por- 
tentous happenings  in  the  United  States  of 
America 

What  did  Stalin  know  that  caused  him 
In  the  midsummer  of  1929  to  think  revolu- 
tion Aos  soon  to  pop  in  the  United  States  of 
America? 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NTW  TCEK 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed2iesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  thirty-fifth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waidrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stobt 
(By  Prank  C.  Waidrop) 

In  the  summer  of  1929  there  was  a  big 
ptow-wow  of  world  Conununist  field  officers 
with  Stalin  at  Moscow.  The  boss  had  de- 
cided the  United  States  of  America  was  atxjn 
to  blow  apart  In  revolution,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  his  team  ready. 

The  above  Inlormatlon  comes  from  one 
Jay  Lovestone.  who  wa.s  there  on  the  Job. 

Lovestone  went  to  Moscow  In  March  of 
1929  as  head  of  the  CtJmmunlst  conspiracy 
In  the  United  States.  He  escaped  by  means 
he  has  never  yet  disclosed  In  full,  kicked 
from  all  his  offices,   and  lucky  to  be  alive. 

Why?  Well,  here  are  his  own  words,  re- 
peated from  yesterday  because  they  are  so 
lull  of  curious  sHitnlficance  to  Americans,  re- 
flecting on  the  course  of  history  these  20 
years  past. 

You  can  find  the  original  of  this  In  volume 
II  of  the  hearings  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

"The  position  of  Herr  Stalin  w.is  that  the 
American  economic  system  was  going  to 
pieces  and  that  this  was  the  last  and  final 
crisis  for  cuplt^ailsm  In  the  United  States. 

"We.  '  the  Communist  deln^utes  frum  the 
United  States,  "said  th;it  the  Communliit 
Party  was  headed  fur  a  big  job.  In  creating 
a  crisis  of  very  grave  consequence  to  capital- 
ism in  the  United  States;  that  the  beast  stUl 
bad  a  lot  of  kick  In  It. 

"For  that  we  were  roundly  denounced. 
The  theory  of  Stalin  was  that  the  revolution 
was  pretty  much  around  the  comer  in  the 
United  Slates." 

N  jw,  all  this,  remember,  was  going  on  In 
lioecow  In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1929.  when  the  United  Staten  of  America 
was  still  enjoying  the  pr<Jt>|)erttv  that  had 
come  with  the  expansion  of  Industry  for 
10  busy  years  preceding. 

What  was  actually  »rolng  on  Inside  tb« 
strategic  war  command  of  cunimumsm  that 
jear? 


The  record  sho^vs  that  Communists  all 
over  the  world  had  been  doinij  their  worst 
to  corrupt  finance  everywhere. 

It  Is  established  that  they  faked  bond  Is- 
sues, currency,  leeal  tender  of  all  kinds  In 
the  Western  World  then,  as  they  were  to  do 
again  hi  China  In  the  1330'8.  They  had  spies 
planted  In  banks  and  treasuries,  and  their 
mo.«!t  able  financial  minds  had  the  assign- 
ment to  do  anything  anywhere  they  could, 
to  shatter  the  structure  of  capitalistic  busi- 
ness. 

Suddenly  in  Europe  banks  began  to  crash. 
Tlien.  on  October  26.  1929,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  swept  with  a  panic  wave 
of  selling.  S<ime  16. COO, 000  shares  changed 
hands  that  1  day.  Who  b<5ught.  Incidentally, 
that  which  was  sold?  It  took  2  years  for  the 
market  to  settle  back  to  a  reasonable  order 
of  business  and  by  that  time  value  of  securi- 
ties traded  on  the  exchange  had  dropped  by 
an  estimated  $50.000.000, COO. 

Whose  actions  really  tilted  the  market  Into 
that  catastrophic  collapse? 

In  the  chaos  and  the  panic  of  the  moment 
men  who  might  now  be  able  to  piece  the 
story  together  leaped  from  windows,  shot 
themselves,  drank  iodine,  or  Just  collapsed 
on  a  couch  and  willed  themselves  to  die. 
Records  were  lost  forever. 

It  was  a  desperate  hour  for  America  and 
for  the  world.  It  wiis  also  desperate  for 
Stalin. 

All  around  him  was  hatred.  He  could  not 
help  but  see  Moscow  was  still  unsafe  for 
czars,  as  of  old.  Indeed,  his  "dear  Kirov." 
the  military  commander  of  the  capital,  re- 
ceived the  bulletin  in  1934  that  started  Stalin 
on  the  bloodiest  purge  of  our  age. 

Nor  would  the  factories  run  or  the  peasants 
behave.  The  Soviet  bureaucracy  was  stran- 
gling Itself.  The  military  were  shot  through 
With  dissent. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  were 
panic  and  Idleness  and  loss  of  value.  But  in 
Russia  there  were  famine  and  ferocious  bru- 
tality and  no  value  to  lose.  Stalin's  regime 
was  suffering  worse  than  any  other  on  earth 
as  hard  times  hit  the  world. 

What  exact  part  did  the  Soviet  plottlngs  of 
1929  play  In  the  succeeding  waves  of  dis- 
a.srer  that  rolled  across  the  United  States 
of  America  from  1930  onward? 

Maybe  the  truth  will  come  out  some  day. 
If  civilization  ever  gets  its  hands  on  the 
secret  archives  of  world  communism  now 
hidden  deep  in  the  Lenin  library,  in  Moscow. 
But  one  more  important  truth  has  stood 
up  before  the  world  as  a  shining  mark. 

In  the  generation  since  1929  American 
capitalism  has  endured  the  most  fantastic 
kind  of  beating  at  the  hands  of  imbeciles, 
experimenters,  irrespon-sibles,  traitors,  and 
crooks  manipulating  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  fought  and  financed  and  won  the 
most  tremendous  and  the  least  excusable 
war  in  all  of  human  history. 

The  genius  of  American  capitalism  has 
even  saved  Stalin  himself  from  the  firing 
sqviad  he  so  richly  deserves  and  now  is  being 
burdened  again  to  face  him  down  all  over  the 
globe  and  save  the  reputations  of  politicians 
in  America  who  have  been,  through  tlnnr 
Idiotic  recklessness  and  worse,  the  prime 
source  of  American  trouble. 
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Mrs,  ST  GEORGE.     Mr,  Spt-akor,  un- 
der unaiumou:i  con:>Lnt  to  extend  my  re- 


mark.-? In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  thirty-sixth  article  by  Mr. 
Fi-ank  C.  Waidrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stoht 
(By  FYank  C,  Waidrop) 

We  pause  now  for  a  word  from  J.  Stalin 
on  the  coming  revolution  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

He  Is  addressing  a  special  commission  of 
world  Communist  field  agents  in  Moscow. 
The  date.  May  6,  1919. 
Listen  to  him  as  recorded  on  the  official 
minutes: 

"I  think  the  moment  Is  not  far  off  when 
a  revolutionary  cn.sis  will  be  unleashed  in 
America:  when  that  revolutionary  crisis 
comes  in  the  United  States  it  wUl  mark  the 
beglnnlnc;  of  the  end  of  world  capitalism, 
"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  must  be  aimed  to  be  able  to  meet 
that  historic  moment  and  to  head  the  forth- 
coming class  combats.  Preparation  Is  nec- 
essary for  this,  comrades,  a  preparation  of 
all  forces.  For  this  the  American  party 
must  be  imp  roved  and  cleansed." 

And  so  the  Communists  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  word  of  this  man 
so  far  away  In  the  ancient  Kremlin  fortress 
in  Moscow,  Russia,  suffered  a  paroxysm  of 
disgraces,  expulsions  and  reorganizations. 

Xbo  factions  In  the  United  States  branch 
of  Ve  Communist  organization  had  gone  to 
Moscow.  William  Z.  Poster  headed  the  mi- 
nority, as  Stalin's  man.  Jay  Lovestone  had 
control  of  the  extreme  majority  which  had 
warned  Stalin  against  attempting  revolution 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  violent  was  the  conflict  that  followed 
Stalin  not  only  broke  Lovestone  but  also  he 
rejected  his  own  man.  Poster,  who  had  em- 
barrassed him  by  not  knocking  off  Lovestone 
ahead  of  the  visible,  public,  screeching  row 
In  Moscow. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  chose  an  obscure 
hay-shaker  from  Kansas  to  be  the  general 
secretary  and  titular  big  wheel  of  commu- 
nism in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  said  hay-shaker  was  one  Earl  Browder, 
of  the  most  native  American  background 
and  appearance. 

In  the  years  to  follow,  Browder  was  to 
become  a  barometer  of  unmatched  accuracy 
for  measuring  Stalin's  pressure  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  Its  President  and  Its 
Government.  We  will  hear  much  more  of 
him. 

Whoever  has  had  the  patience  to  follow 
this  winding  and  wayward  narrative  thus  far 
may  remember  that  I  be^an  by  saying  that 
I  stumbled  upon  communism  in  January  of 
1930  as  a  young  reporter  freshly  arrived  In 
New  York  City. 

As  I  made  my  acquaintance  with  the  Com- 
munlsu.  they  were  just  launching  what  they 
confidently  believed  would  be  the  last  climac- 
tic assault  on  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  Browder  In  charge. 

They  actually  believed  a  revolution  was  at 
hand. 

Thus  it  was  that  In  the  period  1930-33  the 
Communists  precipitated  spectacles  such  as 
the  bonus  march  on  Washington.  That  hor- 
ror, which  so  shocked  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States,  has  long  since  been  exposed 
for  what  it  was — a  sham  Inspired  and  guided 
by  Stalin. 

The  evidence  and  the  proof  have  accumu- 
lated in  great  detail  in  congressional  heartnizs 
and  the  disclosures  of  apostate  Communists 
unveiling  facts  kehind  the  facta  at  tlie  day. 
The  bonus  march  on  Washington  Is  sym- 
bolic of  Uiat  whole  desperate  moment  In  our 
naUonal  history,  but  it  Is  Just  one  of  the 
many  such  Communist  manufactories  de- 
signed to  make  a  bad  thing  all  the  more 
hideous  and  uicnaclng.  ^ 

Whispering  campaigns  started  runs  (  n 
banks.     The  President  of  the  United  State* 
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was  arsflulted  in  secret  and  openly,  with  libels 
and  slanders  unmatched  before  or  s!nc3. 

P.-anklln  D  Roosevelt  won  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1332  and  early  the  next  year  went 
to  Miami,  Fla  .  for  the  usual  pretnaugural 
rest.  There,  on  the  night  of  Februaiy  13, 
1933,  as  he  appeared  in  Blscayne  Park,  one 
Josenh  Z.tngara  pulled  a  pistol. 

A  woman  snatched  at  Zangara's  arm  as  he 
opened  fire. 

Five  people  were  hit  by  his  fusillade,  among 
them  Anton  Cermak,  mayor  of  Chicago. 

Zangara.  on  arrest,  claimed  that  he  was 
an  anarchist — a  cover  that  Communist  assas- 
sins had  been  usin-j  for  many  years. 

Ho-v  many  people  know  that  in  YugcsLavla. 
where  the  apostate  Tito  now  holds  his  shaky 
throne,  there  was  at  that  time  a  Communist 
college  for  p.s£asr,lns— men  specially  trained 
for  Zangara's  kind  of  work? 
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Mns.  ST.  GEOr.GE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  the  thirty-seventh  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrcp  on  the  infiltration 
of  communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Sto.hy 
(By  Frank  C.  Waidrop) 

Stalin's  Ignorance  and  ineptitude  at  gov- 
ernment, as  distinguished  from  malicious 
destructiveness,  was  never  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  years  1930-39. 

Of  malicious  destructiveness  and  Intrigue 
we  all  know  from  the  record  that  he  is  a 
master.  And  of  his  three  greatest  acrom- 
pllshments  in  that  field,  all  three  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

One.  He  obtained  diplomatic  recognition 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  re<?lme  in  1933  Just 
as  it  was  on  the  verge  of  exploding. 

Two.  After  the  United  States  had  been 
thoroughly  trapped  In  European  affairs  by 
Mr  Roore\elt  with  Conununist  help,  Stalin 
pulled  the  tricger  for  war  In  1939  by  signing 
a  pc^ace  pact  with  Hitler. 

Three.  In  1945  at  Yalta,  he  got  Rcxisevelt's 
consent  to  his  conquests,  now  so  loudly  de- 
nounced bv  the  very  factions  in  this  country 
that  were  with  him  at  the  time  In  deed  and 
It.  spirit. 

It  Is  necessurr  to  remember  these  triumphs 
of  Stalin's  particular  art.  which  Is  dcstrtzc- 
tivenesB.  to  see  all  the  better  his  utter  In- 
competency as  a  true  public  servant. 

Remembering  them.  too.  helps  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  his  declaration  la 
1929  that  revolution  was  at  hand  in  America 
and  the  capitalistic  world.  This  was  before 
tlie  market  crash. 

And  hew  did  things  go  In  Russia  as  the 
well-advertised  storms  crashed  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  You  dent  hear  so  much 
.\lxnit  that  in  all  the  Communist-tainted 
literature  of  our  time,  but  let's  Just  review 
a  few  notable  events. 

Thereby  we  can  better  understand  Just  why 
Stalin,  by  1933.  was  er.gcr  to  change  the  sub- 
ject from  revolution  to  procurement,  with 
aesperate  urgency,  of  that  point  1. 

Stailn.  you  may  recall,  took  charge  of  Rus- 
sia in  1924  when  the  organizer  of  the  hrst 
Soviet  state.  Lenin,  went  dead,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  choirs  oi  Communist  propa- 
gandists all  over  the  world  who  had  made 


him  up  to  be  not  only  Superman  but  also  In- 
destructo. 

He  had  .some  trouble  getting  started,  taut 
on  October  1,  192B.  Stalin  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  first  of  the  big  international  cam- 
paigns that  were  by  example  to  lead  the 
world  to  fear,  respect,  r.nd  follow  commu- 
nism on  the  economic  front. 

On  that  dale  he  announced  the  great  Sta- 
lin 5-y3ar  plan,  under  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  to  IndUEtriallz?  and  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  scientlflc  socialism  as  con- 
trasted with  decadent  capitalism. 

The  slogan  of  the  day  was'cvertake  and 
surpass  America."  And  to  goose  the  muz- 
hiks into  stepping  lively,  there  was  released  a 
general  wave  of  shootings  for  "IneSciency." 
ccupled  alEO  with  carefully  tailorec^  stories 
about  the  wonderful  factories  in  America. 

Indeed,  Henry  Ford  became  a  sort  cf  minor 
folk-hero  for  a  brief  spell  and  Americans 
generally  were  popularized  as  a  clever  set  of 
monkeys  but  with  no  sense  aooui  govern- 
ment. 

But  tnat  hardly  lasted  throuch  the  first 
frrst.  Americans.  British,  and  German  tech- 
nicians and  engineers  who  had  been  brought 
in  found  the  situation  impossible. 

It  Is  not  correct.  Incidentally,  to  suggest 
that  all  Russians  historically  have  been  either 
flea-ridden  farmers  or  crazy,  cruel  aristocrats 
with  a  lew  revoluiionists  on  both  sides. 

As  a  matter  of  lact.  in  the  nlnteenth  cen- 
tury- Russia  startled  the  world  with  'he  speed 
and  vision  of  her  progress  In  both  science 
and  industry. 

You  may  laugh  at  the  stories  Moscow  has 
been  'oroadcasting  about  Russian  inventions 
of  everything  from  the  wheel  to  the  atom, 
but  us  not  all  bunk. 

If  they  had  sense  enough  to  put  their 
propaganda  on  a  basis  of  historical  fact,  in- 
stead of  exaggerating  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  seem  they  did  it  all  alone  and  only 
last  week  by  order  of  Stalin,  they  would 
have  a  case  hard  to  refute. 

Russia,  when  the  works  blew  up  in  war  and 
seli-destructicn,  was  actually  on  the  way  to 
an  able,  effective  industry. 

So  wnen  Stailn  announced  his  great  5-year 
plan  in  1928.  he  actually  had  a  genuine  his- 
torical foundation  on  which  to  base  it. 

True,  most  of  the  people  who  knew  how 
to  do  the  work  were  all  dead  and  gene.  And 
tlie  plant  itself  was  far  out  of  dats. 

What  little  development  there  had  been 
was  a  by-product  of  another  of  the  many 
curious  and  still  unclarined  side  deals  that 
Germany  and  Russia  have  toyed  with  through 
the  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  1914-18  war  Lenin  Im- 
ported Germ.an  generals  to  show  him  seme 
trade  secrets  on  running  military  machinery. 
I  will  have  some  stones  on  the  Red  army, 
further  along,  that  will  show  why  he'fent  for 
the  Germans  and  some  consequences  jchereof. 
He  also  impcned  German  engineer^  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  was  they  who  had  liep-.the 
Russian  industrial  machinery  patched  to- 
gether until  the  time  of  t^e  great  5-year  plan. 


James  A.  Farley — A  Popular  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NirW  TCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following  editorials 
from  the  Freeman's  Journal.  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y..  Api-U  5,  1950.  the  Walton 


Reporter.  Walton,  N.  Y,,  April  14,  1950, 
and  the  Catskill  Daily  Mail  of  April  15, 
1950 : 

[From  the  Catskill  (N.  Y,)  Dally  MaU  of 
April  15.  19501 
Jim  F.^eley  Covld  Win 
Greene  County  friends  of  James  A.  Farley, 
and  their  number  is  legion,  are  viewing  with 
Interest  the  spontaneous  gubernatorial  boom 
which  has  been  developing  in  his  behalf  the 
past  few  weeks.  'Genial  Jim'  has  been  at- 
tending a'ocut  the  same  number  of  dinners 
and  other  public  events  as  In  the  past,  but 
the  welcome  he  has  been  getting  everywhere 
around  the  State  has  Just  about  amounted 
to  an  ovation.  However,  when  he's  ques- 
tioned on  his  attitude  toward  making  the 
race  for  the  State's  highest  office,  he's  mum 
as  the  proverbial  clam. 

Both  these  facts  are  cited  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  the  Farley  boom  Is  completely 
spontaneous,  that  Jim.  the  master  politician, 
has  done  nothing  whatsoever  to  Inspire  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  where  we  sit,  It 
.seems  pretty  obvious  that  the  former  Post- 
master General  will  not  lift  a  finrer  In  his 
own  behalf  unless  or  until  the  public  de- 
mand has  reached  such  proportions  that  his 
nomination  without  opposition  is  assured. 
Farley  is  a  fighter,  but  he  is  also  a  great 
believer  in  party  harmony.  He  remembers 
that  Thomas  E.  Dswey  was  first  swept  into 
the  executive  mansion  at  Albany  after  the 
E)en.ocratic  Party  split  at  Brooklyn  over  the 
candidacy  of  John  J.  Bennett.  Jr,  He  knows, 
too.  that  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  Bennett, 
he  mav  risk  the  opposition  of  elements  which 
opposed  him  ft  that  time.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  those  old  wounds  have  healed,  but  It  Is 
also  quite  apparent  to  those  who  know  him, 
that  Jim  Parley  will  require  tangible  proof 
before  throwing  his  hat  In  the  ring. 

On  the  basis  of  the  clamor  in  many  up- 
state and  Long  Island  counties  for  Parley's 
nomination,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  defeat  any  jjcssible  combina- 
tion of  opponents  at  the  party's  State  con- 
vention next  summer.  However,  that  Is  not 
enough.  Without  the  support  of  all  factions 
within  the  party.  Farley  won't  be  willing  to 
make  the  race. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  citizens  throughout  the  State  are  wait- 
ing for  the  Democratic  Party  to  offer  James 
A.  Farley  for  the  governor^lp.  There  are 
many  reasons. 

First  of  all.  he  is  a  good  businessman.  He 
has  proved  that  In  a  number  of  very  Im- 
portant Jobs,  and  we  are  confident  that  If 
he  is  sent  to  .Ubany.  he  would  cut  red  tape, 
he  would  spend  and  save  wisely  and  he  would 
apnlv  the  rules  of  simple  arithmetic  In  a 
manner  the  public  could  understand. 

In  the  second  place,  he  wouldn't  evade 
issues,  either  as  a  candidate  or  as  Governor. 
He  would  face  every  problem  speedily  and 
without  pussyfooting,  and  once  he  had 
taken  a  position,  there  he  would  stand. 

Finally.  Jim  Ftu-'.ey  Is  a  good  politician. 
He  once  wrote  that  "when  political  organi- 
zations begin  thinking  about  Jot>s  and  noth- 
ing else,  when  they  forget  that  the  public 
business  should  come  fiist.  they  have  begun 
their  own  death  chant  without  realizing 
It.  •  •  •  The  protest  of  the  public  Is  the 
best  way  to  discipline  an  organization  against 
that  sort  of  thing." 

That  provides  a  pretty  accurate  Idea  of 
the  kind  of  administration  Jim  Parley  would 
offer. 

So  the  State  political  picture  bolls  down 
as  follows: 

Rank-and-flie  voters  want  Parley  for  gov- 
ernor. 

The  majority  of  party  leaders  want  him, 
too. 

Some  cf  his  old  adversaries  would  like  to 
head  him  off  at  the  convention.  However, 
these  same  leaders  want  to  win.  and  a  casual 
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perusal  of  the  others  who  are  bein;  tr.en- 
ttCBe<l  as  poasibUltkw  ahooM  convmce  them 
comlnatlOQ  of  Jim  Farle;  offers  the  surest 
KMd  to  vtctory. 

IFrom  the  Walton  (N   T.)  Reporter  of  April 
14.  ISoOi 

A  Popt-uut  CHorci 

Too  often  vocers  are  faced  with  the  choice 
Qi  ■■^^^  a  sctocUon  between  two  mefllocre 
caadMataa.  In  such  mses  the  voter  will 
OBUally  rote  his  party  ticicet  without  enthu- 
•kasin.  Be  feels  tiiat  his  poliiical  leaders 
have  been  unwlw  tn  Baking  the  choice  of 
candidates  but  that  there  Is  little  he  can  do 
about  the  sittutioo. 

This  la  tiki  yc«r  of  a  gubernatorial  election. 
Got.  Thoaaa  B  Dewey  can  have  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  If  he  desires  it  as  he  con- 
trols The  Republican  political  machine  in 
New  York  State  Rrfardleas  o'  whom  the  Re- 
publicans nominate  the  Drniocmt'.c  Party 
should  seek  to  place  in  nomination  a  candi- 
date who  has  outslandmi;  quall&cauons — 
a  man  for  whom  all  independent  voters  will 
feel  no  hesitation  In  voting.  Such  a  man 
Is  James  A.  Parley. 

Before  Mr.  rarley  can  ero  before  the  voters 
he  must  receive  the  nomination  from  the 
State  nemocratic  convention.  That  conven- 
tion has  the  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  to 
certain  victory  at  the  polls  With  Mr.  Farley 
as  a  candidate  there  will  be  few  voters  who 
will  have  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Farley  is  a  man 
fitted  in  every  way  to  serve  them  as  chief 
executive  of  New  York  State. 


[From  the  Freeman's  Journal.  Coopers  town, 
N.  Y..  of  April  5.  1950] 

JAKFS    A.    FiUUXT    Pl.t    GOTEaNOm 

On  November  7  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  go  to  the  polls  to  name  a  new 
Governor,  and  the  Preenian's  Journal  would 
like  to  Ko  on  record  at  this  time  In  support 
of  one  of  the  great  men  o  our  time  fur  this 
highly  Important  office — James  A.  Farley. 

BeJore  Mr.  Farley  can  go  before  the  voters 
In  November,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  his  party  at  the 
State  convention  thl5  summer.  Opportunity 
Is  spread:ne  its  wings  In  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  State  at  this  time,  and  their 
nomination  of  Mr.  Farley  will  pave  the  way 
to  certain  victory  in  the  fall. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  respectfully  urees 
without  any  qualification  or  reservation  the 
nomination  of  Mr  Farley,  a  man  fitted  in 
every  way  to  serve  New  York  State  as  Its  chief 
executive 


Memorial  Day  and  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  NEIL  J.  LINEHAN 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&KST ATIVE3 

Monday.  May  29,  1950 

Mr.  LINEHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  a.sked  that 
this  day.  long  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  departed  heroes,  be  ob.served  with 
thoughts  and  prayers  for  peace  Peace 
is  the  great  question  of  our  time.  We 
realize  now  as  never  l)efore  that  the  mak- 
ing of  peace,  on  which  the  Saviour  be- 
stowed his  benediction.  "Bussed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.'  is  noi  a  simple  thinR. 
Peace  is  something  that  has  to  be  made: 
U  ia  not  aomething  into  which  the  world 


can  drift.  It  Is  not  a  negative  thing. 
the  mere  absence  of  war;  it  calls  for 
positive  actions  and  Attitudes.  It  Is  not 
a  merely  sentimental  thinp.  accomplished 
by  good  intentions  and  pious  resolutions. 
It  is  not  a  one-sided  thing:  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,  they  used  to  say:  now 
wo  know  that  it  also  takes  two  to  make 
a  peace:  peace  cannot  b^  achieved  by 
any  unilateral  virtue  or  self-restraint. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  clear  as  never  before 
that  peace  may  be  a  very  costly  thing — 
not  so  dramatically  costly  as  war.  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  far  from  ch?ap. 

Tl;e  scene  which  surrounds  us  today 
is  evidence  of  that  cost.  Here  lie  buried 
those  whose  hves  have  been  given  for 
their  country  in  the  past.  Who  can 
estimate  the  worth  of  these  lives?  What 
these  young  men  m  ght  have  meant  to 
the  world  if  they  had  lived?  What  their 
loss  means  in  the  unrecorded  sorrow  of 
parents  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and 
children?  The  great  treasure  of  any 
countrj-  is  not  i:s  steel  mills  or  its  rolling 
prairies  or  its  public  buildings,  but  its 
young  people.  And  here  we  commemo- 
rate citizens  whose  lives,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sacrificed  in  early  manhood 
before  the  story  they  could  have  told 
could  be  unrolled,  or  their  contribution 
made  to  the  family  or  the  Nation  which 
gave  them  birth. 

All  too  readily,  because  these  dead 
cannot  speak  to  us.  we  accept  the  fruit 
of  iheir  sacrifice  in  an  unthinking  way. 
We  have  our  existence  here  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  our  freedoms.  We  can 
proceed  to  worship  according  to  con- 
science, to  speak  according  to  our  belief, 
to  advance  with  life  and  liberty  intact 
on  our  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  exer- 
cise these  privileges  every  day  of  our 
l:ves.  But  that  we  have  them  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  these  Amer- 
icans have  been  willing  to  lay  down 
the^r  lives  for  us.  Privilege  is  always 
preceded  by  sacrifice.  Theirs  has  been 
the  sacrifice.  Ours  now  are  the  priv- 
ileges. 

We  do  right  when  we  honor  them,  with 
our  flowers,  our  songs,  cur  parades,  with 
everything  which  can  be  provided,  at  this 
most  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  our  indebtedness.  We 
must  also  honor  them  by  making  peace. 

"The  making  of  peace. "  as  someone 
has  said,  'is  a  less  spectacular  feat  than 
the  wa?ing  of  war.  l^ut  in  terms  of  effort, 
determination,  and  skill  it  calls  for  a 
similar  outgoing  of  resources." 

When  the  United  States  taxes  Itself 
and  strains  its  economy,  as  it  is  doing 
today,  to  build  up  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  stricken  and  un- 
fortunate people  in  many  parts  cf  the 
world,  so  that  they  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared in  their  minds  to  resist  the  insidi- 
ous propaganda  of  communism,  this  is 
a  part  of  the  making  of  peace.  Wh»^n 
the  United  States  ties  lt.sclf  into  a  mu- 
tual-deferuse  pact  with  the  nations  of 
western  Europe,  as  it  is  doine  today,  in 
order  to  enable  the  free  world  to  resist 
aggression  that  is  planiitd  against  them, 
that  is  aLso  a  measure  of  peace.  When 
we  pour  money  and  men  nto  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  own  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  so  that  we  shall  not  again 


be  caught  flat-footed  by  an  aggressor 
with  ambitions  for  world  domination, 
then  again  we  are  doing  something  to 
make  peace.  Aggressors  of  the  type  of 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  do  not 
start  ^-arfare  against  the  strong ;  it  is  the 
weak  who  invite  their  attention. 

These  measures  of  which  I  speak  are 
all  great  matters  of  public  policy.  They 
may  seem,  and  sometimes  are.  a  long 
way  off  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  But 
each  of  us  has  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  not  only  in 
supporting  the  Nation  in  these  matters 
of  high  policy,  but  in  the  ordinary  sur- 
roundings of  civilian  life.  And  here,  too, 
we  may  take  inspiration  from  those 
whom  we  commemorate  here  today.  If 
these  dead  could  speak  to  us,  I  am  sure 
they  would  say  something  hke  this:  •"Be 
good  citizens.  Do  not  seek  for  your- 
selves, or  your  group,  advantages  which 
are  at  the  same  time  disadvantages  to 
the  Nation  or  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Be  ready,  as  we  were,  if  necessary  to 
give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
to  the  common  weal."  Or.  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
American  founding  fathers,  Thomas 
Jefferson: 

Love  yo\ir  neighbor  as  yourself  and  your 
country  more  than  yourself  Be  just.  Be 
true.  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Such  citizens  are  carr\-ing  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  noble  dead  and  are  cre- 
ative for  the  future  of  America  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  That  is  a  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  us.  which  we  will  do  well 
to  recognize  on  this  Memorial  Day. 


Recommendations  of  the   Hoover  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\-ES 
Monday.  May  29,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cru.-^ade 
to  throw  the  oppi-ession  of  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  people  is  joined  by 
the  young  people.  They  have  exercised 
the  ancient  right  of  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  relief.  I  present  it  herewith: 
We,  the  senior  students  of  the  citizenship 
class  of  Brotixville  (N.  Y.)  High  Scho<il.  in 
the  interest  of  our  future  lile  investment 
and  in  accordance  with  our  heritage  of  the 
right  to  petition,  do  ask  that  some  action 
be  taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  report.  We  have  made  a  study 
of  the  Hoover  report  and  feel  that  the  loosa 
fiscal  policy  of  the  admlnlfitratlon  has  created, 
and  unless  Immediate  corrective  measures 
are  taken  will  continue  to  create,  the  de- 
plorable waste  of  both  money  and  efllciency 
in  our  Governmen'  As  our  generation  will 
inherit  the  Iniquitous  results  of  the  extrava- 
gance now  being  allowed  we  feel  compelled 
to  petition  action. 

Nata!  te    Marshall, 
P.^THACIA   Storck. 
Corning  S.  PARKn, 
Davb  Atwaitr 
(At>d  88  other  members 
of  the  class). 
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This  Changing  World— L'Heureax  Idea  of 
Prayers  for  Peace  Is  Growing  to  Vast 
Proportions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
onD  I  wish  to  mclude  an  article  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  30, 
1S50: 
This  Changing   World — LHlttheux  Ice.a   of 

Pravers  fob  Peace  Is  Growing  to  Vast  Feo- 

pomoNs 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

When  Herve  J.  LUeureux.  Chief  of  State 
Department.  Visa  Division,  returns  to  a  post 
in  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  summer  of  1951 
he  will  leave  behind— barring  the  outbreak 
of  another  dlastrous  w?'— a  live  and  grow- 
ing movement  dedicated  to  prayers  for  peace. 

Since  the  Last  Mans  Club  of  the  William 
H.  Jutes  Post  No.  43  of  the  American  Legion 
at  Manchester.  N.  H..  adopted  the  crigmal 
prayers-for-peace  resolution  on  October  28. 
1948.  the  movement  has  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions, without  the  help  of  any  national 
organization  or  of  financial  endowments  be- 
yond  that  which  Mr.  LHeiu-eux"  own  finances 
will  bear. 

The  extent  to  which  the  movement  has 
grown  deserves  recognition  on  this  Memorial 
Day.  when  President  Truman  again  has  called 
on  the  Am.erican  people  to  offer  prayers  for 
continued  world  peace — even  if  the  benefits 
of  thHt  peace  are  negated  by  the  constant 
threat  of  war. 

SUMMARIZED    TOEAS 

Mr.  LUeureux  summarized  the  idea  of  his 
movement  in  an  address  April  15  this  year 
before  the  Department  of  Vireinla.  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  at  Alexandria.  Va. : 

•I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow  veteran  and  a 
layman."  he  said.  "I  am  not  a  preacher.  I 
advocate  no  new  do^ma.  My  message  Is 
simple ;  Prayer,  a  minimum  of  1  minute  of 
praver  dally  a',  noon  by  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  each  in  his 
own  v.ay.  each  according  to  his  own  faith,  to 
seek  divine  guidance  and  assistance  In  secur- 
ing world  peace." 

The  simplicity  of  this  idea,  its  all-embrac- 
ing character,  had  an  immediate  appeal. 
Since  the  first  resolution  by  the  Manchester 
Legion  post  the  following  had  taken  similar 
action  by  May  15.  1950:  Five  hundred  and 
flfty-nine  veterans'  organizations  ( individual 
poets).  36  veterans'  auxiliary  groups.  12  serv- 
ice clubi.  E3  fraternal  societies,  clubs,  and 
sororities.  143  student  groups.  22  alumnae 
groups.  45  chiu-ch  groups.  133  business  firms 
and  13  groups  of  Federal  employees. 

Besides  these  the  national  organizations 
have  Jo. lied  the  movement;  The  Elks,  the 
Greek -American  Progressive  Association,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  the  Society  of  American 
Legion  Founders.  Delta  Theta  Phi  law  fra- 
ternity. Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion. 

ATMS    AND    PfRPOSES 

No  more  succinct  statement  of  the  move- 
ment's aims  and  purposes  could  be  written 
than  that  delivered  by  Mr.  LHeureux  before 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans:  "TliOiC  of  us  who 
initiated  this  movement  were  actuated  by  a 


conviction  that  each  and  every  person,  re- 
gardless of  his  station  in  life,  or  his  religious 
belief,  can  assUt  materially,  through  dally 
prayer,  In  achieving  the  peace  which  all  of  us 
desire  so  ardently.  It  was  thought  that  a 
pause  In  the  midst  of  our  daily  work,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  mar- 
shal the  spiritual  force  of  cur  Nation  for 
peace,  with  the  hope  that  such  a  custom 
might  become  universal  in  eflfect. 

••The  establishment  of  this  practice  gen- 
erally would  not  only  be  a  national  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  dependency  upon  God.  but 
it  might  also  be  a  source  of  Inspiraaon  and 
encouragement  to  the  masses  of  unfortunate 
people  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  us 
for  moral  leadership,  as  well  as  for  material 
aid 

"Tlie  prayers-for-peace  movement  Is 
thoroughly  patriotic,  consistent  with  our 
basic  philosophy  of  life  and  with  the  funda- 
mental precepts  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded.  It  is  not  pacifist  in  character. 
It  Is  not  a  substitute  for  adequate  armament, 
but  an  indispensable.  Epiritual  component 
of  adequate  preparedness — in  fact,  a  properly 
balanced    preparedness. 

"Vir'hile  our  potential  enemies  are  straining 
every  eJort  in  preparation  for  total  war,  and 
we  in  the  United  States  are  taking  necessary 
precautions  to  meet  the  challenge,  why  not 
unite,  simultar.ecusly,  at  least  in  a  national. 
If  not  a  world-wide,  mobilization,  of  dally 
prayers  fcr  divine  assistance  and  return  to 
good  morals  and  true  Christian  principles, 
with  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  causes  for 
another  world  conflict?  There  Is  hardly  a 
person  who  believes  in  God  who.  v/hether  he 
goes  to  church  or  not.  does  not  turn  to  God 
for  help  in  times  of  peril  to  himself  or  to  a 
loved  one.  Since  this  be  true  why  wait  until 
the  eleventh  hour?  Why  net  seek  Gods 
graces  now,  before  it  Is  too  late?" 


The  Raw  Material  for  Our  Social  Structure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

CF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  address  made  by  Admiral 
Ben  Moreell.  president  cf  the  Jones  & 
Laushlin  Steel  Corp..  to  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May 
1,  1950: 

The  Raw  Material  roa  Ouh  Social 

STRUCTtTRE 

Chancelor  Fit7gerald.  Judge  Schramm, 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  Is  an  honor  to  address  the  Judges  who 
preside  over  one  of  the  most  Important  seg- 
ments of  cur  Judicial  system.  It  is  referred 
to  as  a  segment  rather  than  court  because. 
If  my  understanding  of  your  processes  Is 
correct,  the  actual  formal  court  proceedings 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  work  which 
Is  done  in  the  name  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

This  does  not  Imply  that  the  juvenile 
court  Is  regarded  as  an  administrative  agency 
solely.  It  is  a  most  important  part  of  our 
Judicial  system.  In  your  Journal  of  last 
September,  the  learned  Dean  Pound,  a  most 
eminent  scholar  of  Jurisprudence,  makes 
this  distinction  quite  clearly  when  he  speaks 
of  the  JuvenUe  court  as  Individualizing  with 


regard  to  principles  rather  than  ungulded 
personal  feeling.  He  says,  too,  that  the  Juve- 
nile court  la  characteristically  American  in 
that  It  is  part  of  an  Anglo-American  system 
of  Judicial  rather  than  administrative  Insti- 
tutions and  so  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
constitutional  authority  while  employing 
the  individualized  methods  of  Judicial  adap- 
tation of  remedy  to  result  in  view  of  the 
facts  in  particular  cases,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Anglo- American  equity.  In  laymen's 
words,  this  means  that  you  are  humanitar- 
ians who  apply  appropriate  rem.edies  to  spe- 
cific cases.  But  ycu  are.  at  the  same  time, 
wise  Judges  v.ho  act  under  and  by  a  set  of 
principles,  thus  differing  from  so-called  ad- 
ministrative experts  who  function  under  the 
theory  that  they  are  free  to  pursue  any  course 
and  to  apply  any  remedy  which  will  serve 
an  end  deemed  by  them  to  be  desirable. 

In  considering  an  appropriate  subject  for 
this  address.  I  am  inevitably  drawn  to  my 
favorite  thesis,  which  is  the  guide  pnd  pre- 
cept, fcr  my  own  conduct.  It  is  this:  that 
nothing  is  so  important  to  this  country,  and 
to  the  world,  as  people — human  beings — 
individuals.  Machinery,  equipment,  proc- 
esses, buildings,  communications,  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  sales,  finance,  research, 
raw  materials,  even  the  very  moral  and  ethi- 
cal principles  by  which  we  live,  are  without 
substance  and  value  unless  we  have  the 
pacple — the  men  and  women — to  make  them 
function.  And  the  raw  materials  of  people 
are  children. 

We.  in  the  steel  industry,  know  that  the 
things  we  produce  or  which  others  fabricate 
from  our  products  are  no  better  than  the 
raw  materials  which  are  fed  into  the  blast 
furnaces  and  open  hearths.  The  Iron  ere, 
the  coal,  the  limestone,  the  steel  scrap,  the 
alloy  metals — all  these  come  together  to  de- 
termine the  quality  and  the  charecter  of  the 
sheet,  the  wire,  the  bar.  the  tube,  or  the 
structural  member  which  finally  results  from 
the  rolling  or  drawing  process.  Steel  can  be 
ruined  by  improper  processing,  but  even  with 
the  best  of  processing  good  end  products  can 
be  produced  only  from  good  steel,  and  this 
only  from  good  raw  materials 

"The  raw  materials  for  steel  making  are 
much  hke  our  children.  A  goodly  part  of 
these  raw  m.aterials  are  fit  for  use  Just  as 
they  are  extracted  from  the  ground.  They 
require  no  special  treatment.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  the  traditional  processes  of  smelt- 
ing, reduction,  heating,  rolling,  and  drawing, 
to  make  sound  products. 

But  large  quantities  of  our  coal  and  iron 
ore.  in  their  natural  states,  are  not  suitable 
for  the  making  of  steel  because  of  contami- 
nations acquired  from  their  environments  or 
otiierwise.  In  the  case  of  iron  ore.  we  say 
It  must  be  beneficiated.  In  the  case  of 
coal,  it  must  be  washed,  screened,  and  sep- 
arated to  eliminate  undesirable  pans.  Fre- 
quently we  resort  to  extensive  research  to 
develop  methods  for  Improving  these  raw 
materials  so  they  will  be  useful  elements  f>^r 
the  making  of  steel. 

The  parallel,  I  believe,  is  obvious.  Cur 
children  constitute  the  raw  material  from 
which  cur  social  structure  Is  built.  Like  the 
coal  and  iron  ore.  mcjt  were  formed  and  de- 
veloped In  an  e.Tvircnment  such  that  they 
require  no  special  treatment,  no  "oeneficia- 
ticn."  to  enable  ..nem  to  grow  into  useful 
citizens  under  the  influence  cf  our  normal 
processes  and  instiiutlcns — cur  homea, 
schools,  colleges,  and  chu-xhes. 

But  there  are  some  who  are  net  so  fortu- 
nate. Their  environment,  cr  perhaps  some 
hereditary  trait,  requires  that  they  be  bene- 
ficiated— that  they  be  given  special  treat- 
ment which  will  f  •:  them  to  take  their  proper 
places  In  society,  to  contribute  usefully  to 
the  collectivity,  and  to  enjoy  the  spiritual 
and  material  fruits  cf  productive  service. 
And.  as  in  the  case  cf  raw  materials  for 
stcelmaking.  the  required  special  treatment 
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U  not  the  same  tn  all  ca,^es.  Carrful  and  ex- 
tended receaicb  may  be  needed  before  we  ran 
det.rmine  the  treatment  which  wl'.l  sorve 
best.  I  am  sure  tliat  this  Is  much  more  d'ffl- 
cult  In  the  case  of  children  than  It  Is  in  the 
cp-Fe  of  iron  ore  and  ccal.  but  the  greater 
eCv^rt  Is  fully  Justified  by  the  greater  im- 
pcrtancs  of  the  issue. 

\Vh:ther  and  to  what  extent  we  fcencflciate 
cur  raw  material*  lor  steelm.aklng  Is  largely  a 
question  of  economics.  The  continuing  dis- 
ccvenes  of  new.  lante  depoeiti  of  high  grade 
Iron  ere  in  vancus  parts  of  the  world  elimi- 
nates the  question  of  absolute  necescity  and 
reduces  the  problem  to  one  of  relative  costs. 

Eut  whether  we  can  build  a  strone  social 
structure  is  infinitely  mere  Important  than 
any  questlcn  of  economics  or  cf  the  physical 
developments  of  cur  economy.  For  cf  what 
U£e  are  physical  developments  If  we  do  not 
ha%e  the  strcng  social  structure  to  operate 
them  And  the  strereth  of  our  social  struc- 
ture 1%.  in  the  aggregate,  th?  summation  of 
the  strengths  of  the  individuils  who  com- 
pose It. 

Ours  Is  a  hlsrhly  Interdependent  society. 
One  can  hardly  take  a  significant  action 
without  material  effect  on  the  lives  and 
welfare  cf  many  pecple.  This  very  fact 
stresses  the  basic  impcrt?.nce  of  develoj.ing 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  Individuals  upon  whom 
we  muft  depend  for  the  operation  of  our 
■oclal  machine.  Ar.d  you  gentlemen  here 
tonight  carry  a  great  biarden  of  recponsl- 
faUity  for  the  character  of  that  development. 

The  value  attached  to  the  Individual 
hum.'n  being  Is  th«  Important  distinction 
between  our  system  of  living  and  tho.se  of 
communism,  socialism,  and  other  forms  of 
collectivist  or  regimented  government.  The 
supremacy  of  the  individual  and  his  liberty  is 
the  foundation  stone  upon  which  is  based 
our  concept  of  government  as  the  servant 
of  the  pecple.  not  their  master. 

We  hare  often  \or,t  sight  of  this  fact.  Our 
complex  economy  and  the  employment  of 
lar^e  numbers  cf  peop'.e  in  huge  enterprL^es 
makes  us  think  in  terms  of  people  In  the 
mass — unions,  shifts,  gangs — and  our  quan- 
tity production  induces  the  use  of  purely 
statistical  terms,  such  as  tons  per  man-hour. 
for  unl's  of  measure.  These  impersonal 
usages  serve  to  obscure  the  importance  of 
the  Individual. 

But  when  we  carry  this  kind  of  thinking 
too  far  we  get  into  trouble.  Let  us  not  over- 
lor«k  the  Importance  of  quantity  production 
and  distribution.  That  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  great  Industrial  and  economic  power 
which  permits  us  to  make  and  distribute 
goods  at  prices  within  tMe  means  ot  most 
of  our  people.  It  has  enabled  us  to  achieve 
victory  in  two  great  wars  by  smothering  our 
enemies  in  a  flood  of  industrial  prfxluctlon. 
Th*ce  results  have  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  huge  aggregations  of  capital 
operated  by  large  concentrations  of  human 
talent  in  the  form  of  our  m<xlern  corp- na- 
tions. Without  them  we  would  be  vulnerable 
to  the  a:taclcs  of  any  avaricious  aggressor. 

But  we  must  be  alert  to  the  dar.eer  which 
arises  when  these  large  organizations  tend  to 
become  impersonal  and  to  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  individuals  who.  together,  make 
the  organization.  We  in  Industry  .ve  keenly 
aware  of  this  danger  We  are  facing  it  with 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  rapidly  achieving  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether and.  aa  we  learn  more  about  human 
t>eings,  we  make  faster  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  complete  social  equity. 

Not  long  a(?o  my  secretary  told  me  a  story 
which  has  great  significance  He  said  he  was 
discussing  my  periodic  letters  to  our  em- 
ployees with  some  of  our  men.  One  of  the 
foremen  from  the  mill  told  him  of  an  Inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  the  day  before.  It 
appears  that  the  foreman,  who  was  in  char^re 
of  a  labor  gang,  had  found  it  neceffary  to 
spe^Ji   very   hartJily   lo  uiie  of   the  laUxcrs. 


When  he  had  flnlshrd.  the  lal>orer.  who  had 
listened  calmly  and  patiently,  said.  "Tou 
know  you  ought  not  to  talk  to  me  like  that." 
Tlie  foreman  askrd.  "Why  not?"  and  the 
laborer  replied.  "Becau.^e  Admiral  Moreell 
says  that  I  am  an  IndiTldual,  I  have  dignity 
and  I  am  im^xirtant." 

The  Jcne.s  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  has  ap- 
proximately 45. COO  employees.  If  each  one  of 
them  can  achieve  that  belief,  we  will  have 
made  a  great  advance  toward  the  solution  of 
the  basic  problem  of  human  relations. 

As  head  of  a  great  construction  organiza- 
tion during  the  recent  war.  I  was  frequently 
faced  with  evidence  of  the  tremendous  latent 
power  which  Inheres  In  the  human  spirit. 
We  do  net  think  of  military  organizations  as 
t.-king  coi'nizance  of  this  power.  Certainly 
the  PiUsslan  tradition  of  militarism  does  not 
rccocalze  it.  But  I  assure  you  that  it  was  the 
individual  spirit  which  mate  our  Seabees  ex- 
ceed the  standard  of  accomplishment  im- 
plied by  their  cslf-adopted  motto.  "Can  do." 

Their  ereat  achievements  In  the  face  of 
what  appeared  to  l>e  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles and  bardshii^s  did  not  result  from 
tlie  well -planned  orders  of  admirals  and  can- 
tains  which  were  directed  to  men  who  acted 
as  automatons.  The  officers  provided  the 
plans  and  the  leadTship.  but  the  IndomitF.ble 
spirit  of  the  individual  men  accomplished 
the  tasks. 

And  that  Is  why  I  believe  that  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual  can  de- 
termine whether  it  shall  be  victory  or  defeat 
in  war.  spiritual  and  material  advances  or 
deterioration  in  psace. 

It  is  significant  that  every  nation,  every 
clvl!i2:.tion,  which  has  turned  away  from  the 
doctrine  cf  the  supremacy  cf  human  in- 
dividuality has  ended  In  disaster.  You  mr.y 
ask  why  is  it  not  proper  that  the  most  wise 
and  Intelligent  amongst  us  should  take 
charge  and  order  cur  lives.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  with  superior  intellects. 
Should  they  not  be  given  absolute  power  to 
arrange  the  lives  of  the  others  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  ultimate  in  efficiency  and  mii.xlmum 
good  for  all?  It  has  been  said  that  the 
democracies  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage when  pif.cd  in  war  against  the  au- 
tocracies. The  German  and  Japanese  Armies 
appeared  to  be  Invincible.  They  and  the 
civilian  economies  which  supported  thena 
were  the  last  word  in  absolute  control  by  a 
lew  over  the  many.  The  odds  were  in  their 
favor.  But  they  did  not  win.  They  were 
frtqueniiy  beaten  by  forces  which  were  iu- 
ferlc  r  in  number  and  material  equipment. 

The  reason  is  evident  to  any  thinking 
person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve-the  event  at  close  hand.  Absolute 
domination  of  the  individual  human  spirit 
by  other  humans  malces  for  moral  and  spir- 
itual decay  amongst  both  rulers  and  those 
who  are  ruled.  Our  men  were  endowed 
with  Independence  and  spirit.  Initiative  and 
the  moral  character  which  goes  with  sound 
basic  p»-lnclple8.  I  am  sure  that  they  did  not 
reason  this  out  for  themselves,  but  there  was 
an  intuitive  feeling  that  they  were  tiejhting 
for  decency  and  fair  play  against  Immorality 
and  enslavement. 

Our  men  were  Ixnrn  and  reared  In  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  the  development  of 
their  individual  characters;  where  the  only 
valid  limitation  on  tlie  ri^ht  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  Improve  his  lot  was  that  which  wa« 
establUhed  by  his  own  abilltle*. 

In  our  commercial  world  we  have  many 
examples  of  what  individual  Initiative  and 
character  have  accomplished.  Horatio  Alger 
was  pfjpular  tjecause  he  recorded  history,  al- 
beit under  fictitious  names.  While  our 
recoid  is  far  from  perfect  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  this  great  country  haa 
made  ijreat  advances  both  in  material  l)ene- 
fits  and  in  the  moral  strenL'th  of  Us  people 
by  releasing  the  unlimited  po'ver  of  the 
human  tpint. 


It  la  Important  to  note  that  every  society 
which  has  belittled  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  has  attempted  to  treat 
humanity  in  the  mass  has  also  eventually 
belittled  religious  teachini;s  and  faith 
amongst  its  people.  To  me  this  Is  an  in- 
evitable sequence.  The  spirit  of  God  does 
not  reside  in  a  proup  of  people  as  such. 
The  teachings  of  Christ  invariably  deal  with 
the  status  of  the  individual.  It  is  only  the 
individual  who  can  feel  and  live  by  religious 
faith. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject because  I  l)elleve  that  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  court  is  so  completely  in  accord 
with  my  thinking  in  respect  to  this  matter  of 
th^  strength  of  the  human  spirit.  If  even  a 
small  part  of  the  children  who  need  to  be 
guided  or  reclaimed,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
beneficlated.  fail  to  receive  that  help,  we 
are  suffering  an  Irreparable  loss  to  our  so- 
cial structure.  We  are  discarding  individ- 
uals at  those  stages  of  their  lives  when  they 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  be  guided  along 
the  high  road  of  achievement  or,  by  neglect, 
be  permitted  to  become  a  burden,  or  e\cn  a 
menace,  to  our  society. 

Let  us  not  delude  curselvcs  Into  thinking 
that  all  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
done  great  deeds  for  our  country  have  rec- 
ords which  are  spotless.  I  venture  to  say 
that  many  of  us  here  tonight  will  recall  a 
smudge  or  two  which  we  would  wl.sh  were 
not  there.  But  that  merely  serves  to  spot- 
light the  point  I  am  m:.king.  that  with  ex- 
pert and  devoted  treatment,  human  beings 
can  be  bonetidated  to  better  serve  their  God, 
their  country,  and  their  fellow  man. 

I  know  that  it  is  risky  to  attempt  to  ad- 
vise experts  In  their  own  fl?ld.  but  I  have 
the  temerity  to  do  so.  From  experience  in 
wrrking  with  adults,  many  of  whom  needed 
help,  1  hp.ve  learned  a  le?Eon  which  may  be 
applicable  to  ycur  work  with  children.  It 
Is  this:  When  a  person  does  his  own  think- 
ing and  arrives  at  his  own  conclusion,  the 
resolves  which  result  from  that  thinking 
are  more  firm  and  more  likely  to  stay  with 
him.  If  we  can  concentrate  on  teaching 
people — children  or  adulta— to  think  straight 
Eo  that  they  can  straighten  out  for  them- 
selves the  angled  skeins  of  their  own  liv.s.  we 
are  more  likely  to  achieve  success.  That  la 
the  ultimate  in  individualism— that  each  one 
should  decide  for  himself  to  do  what  is  right 
with  hia  own  life,  not  because  of  material 
advantage  to  be  gained  or  punishment  to  be 
avoided,  but  because  It  conforms  to  that 
high  moral  code  which  Is  the  only  key  lo  the 
treasure  house  of  unlimited  spiritual  power. 

Yours  Is  a  high  and  noble  obligation.  You 
are  working  with  the  materials  of  which  cur 
Nation  is  built.  Your  devotion  and  compe- 
tence will  have  significant  Infiuence  on  the 
strength  and  resilence  of  our  social  fabric 
and  of  our  Nation. 

May  God  give  you  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  carry  on. 


Lie  Should  Be  Given  All  En-rourajfcmenf  in 
Peace  Mission — UN  Head  Undiscour- 
aged  by  American  Aloofness  to  Media- 
tion Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(if 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MII.HLOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREiSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th"  Rec- 
ord, I  wii>li  to  include  an  aiticlc  by  David 
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La^Tcnce.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  30,  1950 : 

Lrx  Shovu)  Bt  GntN  All  Encoctbacement  im 
Peace  Mission— L'JI  Head  Undiscouraced 
■T  Amehican  Aloofness  to  Medlatioh 
ErroRTs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Trygve  Lie  (pronounced  "Lee")  came  and 
talked  and  went  away  undisccuraged.  He  la 
•pparently  the  only  man  who  sees  a  possibil- 
ity of  bringing  the  cold  war  to  an  end,  and 
he  thinks  It  can  be  done  if  someone  stays 
In  the  middle — and  doesn't  become  the  par- 
tisan of  either  side. 

Again,  aa  has  so  often  happened  In  world 
history,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
goverrments  to  be  mindful  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  arrogance  and  stubbomnesa 
and  to  try  to  find  a  healing  formula  Instead 
of  resigning  themselves  to  the  ultimate  busi- 
ness of  "organized  murder" — more  euphe- 
mistically referred  to  as  war. 

Mr.  Lie's  mission  to  Washington  Is  of 
transcendent  importance.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  the  Journey  of  a  meddler.  What 
else  was  the  United  Nations  created  for  but 
to  furnish  mediation  machinery  when  rival 
powers  seem  unable  to  compoee  their  differ- 
ences through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
diplomacy? 

TREATED    WrTH    SCORN 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  l>efore  Mr  Lie 
had  conferred  with  Stalin,  before  he  had 
visited  London  and  Paris  and  talked  with 
high  oScials  everywhere,  his  errand  was 
treated  with  scorn  in  dispatches  reflecting 
official  attitudes.  Even  before  it  was  pub- 
lUhed  that  he  would  come  to  Washington  to 
talk  with  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
Acheson.  the  unofficial  word  was  dissemi- 
nated here  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  this  is  character- 
istic of  closed  minds.  It  emphasizes  a  haz- 
ardous disregard  of  the  risks  of  drifting  from 
a  cold  war  into  a  hot  war.  No  high  official, 
of  course,  thinks  he  Is  guilty  of  such  IndlSer- 
erce.  Yet  men  in  positions  of  responsibility 
often  develop  a  kind  of  blind  confidence  In 
the  Tightness  of  their  own  judgment.  They 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  aa  to  their  own 
Infallibility. 

Trygve  Lie  didn't  discuss  with  the  presa 
what  he  sa.d  m  his  Intimate  conversations 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  American 
attitude  of  the  moment  is  one  of  aloofness 
to  any  sort  of  mediation  which  doea  not  start 
with  acme  conspicuous  act  of  reassurance 
from  Moacow.  There  is  sucji  deep  distrust 
al>out  conferences  themselves  that  they  are 
conaidered  superfluous.  This  is  a  dangerous 
•tate  for  the  relations  t>etween  major  powera 
to  reach  and  Indicates  more  than  ever  the 
need  for  a  bold  intervention  and  some  per- 
alatenl  effort  to  change  rigid  positiona, 

BAUuxi  CAN  n  ovnco^z 
The  United  States  Government  prcfeaaes 
to  be  Interested  only  in  peace-making.  It 
alao  feara  that  the  word  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment is  meaningless  in  any  pledge  that 
would  be  given.  Distressing  as  is  this  bar- 
rier, it  la  by  no  means  insurmountable.  Usu- 
ally two  parlies  to  a  dispute  reach  that  par- 
ticular point  of  muiual  distrust  and  yet 
experience  teaches  that  there  are  always 
ways  to  solve  the  unsolvable  when  there  is 
a  will  to  do  some  solviig. 

Basically.  Trygve  Lie  can  assure  the  Amer- 
ican Government  that  Russia  has  a  will  to 
settle  the  cold  war.  and  he  can  assure  Rus- 
sia that  America  has  a  similar  desire.  To 
get  a  formula  for  peace  Is  net  Just  to  sug- 
gest a  retreat  or  advance  of  one  parucular 
issue.  Tlie  dispute,  for  example,  ever 
whether  the  Chinese  Communist  government 
ahall  be  seated  In  the  Security  CouncU  la 
not  now  and  never  has  t)een  the  real  Issue 
In  the  United  Nations,  There  are  many  more 
points  of  friction,  and  about  all  that  the 
coutroversy     over     recognizing     Communist 


China  adds  la  just  one  more  tangle  In  the 
skein  of  controversies  which  must  be  disen- 
tangled entirely  before  progress  can  be  made. 

Politically,  It  is  risky  at  the  moment  for 
the  Truman  administration  to  agree  to  give 
the  Chinese  Communist  government  a  seat 
In  the  Security  Council,  but  it  Is  even  more 
risky  politically  to  follow  a  course  that  can 
make  the  administration  appear  to  be  stum- 
bling into  war  with  Russia.  The  time  to 
stop  a  war  Is  long  beiore  the  casualty  lists 
start  coming  in  and  the  cities  cf  the  United 
States  begin  to  be  bombed.  Peace  is  a  better 
political  issue  than  any  other. 

Trygve  Lie  is  the  only  man  In  the  world 
who  in  this  critical  moment  In  the  affairs 
cf  mankind  can  keep  the  doors  open  in  Mos- 
cow and  Washington.  He  can  fiy  back  and 
forth  and  submit  proposals  and  counter- 
proposals If  desired.  That  was  the  spirit 
behind  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
itself.  The  world  will  be  patient  while  Trygve 
Lie  tries  to  bring  seme  s^nse  into  the  situa- 
tion. It  could  be  the  most  Important  me- 
diation of  all  time,  and  hence  Mr.  Lie  should 
be  given  every  encouragement. 


Back  to  America 


ployees  whose  sjTnpathles  are  suspicious.  Bo 
far  they  haven't. 

V.'e  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  charges  made  by  Sen- 
ator McCartht.  Certainly  his  Inability  to 
produce  evidence  to  back  up  his  accusations 
IS  Indication  that  he  has  been  far  from  care- 
ful in  the  flinging  of  charges  from  within  his 
cloak  of  senatorial  immunity.  But  if  we  had 
had  an  admini.straticn  that  was  on  its  guard 
against  Infiltration  and  that  was  determined 
that  no  advocates  of  foreign  Ideologies  could 
arise  there  would  have  l>een  no  opportunity 
for  a  McCarthy  to  grab  the  spotlight. 

We  need  to  get  back  en  the  road  to  America 
all  right  but  we  can't  do  it  until  the  admin- 
istration gets  back  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
that  road  itself.  Let's  stop  the  shielding  of 
pecple  obviously  in  sympathy  with  commu- 
nistic aspects  of  government  and  begin  con- 
centrating on  true  American  ideals.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  we  be  on  the  American 
road. 


Daiton-LaTallee  Araericaa  Lefioa  Post, 
Eastharapton,  Mass.,  Donated  Land  and 
Bnildinf  (or  New  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATI'^'ES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1950 

Mr  "VELDE.  Mr.  Sp3aker,  unde.  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  follov.ing  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  of  May  24,  1950,  entitled 
"Back  to  America': 

Back  to  America 
In  a  three-column-long  editorial,  repro- 
duced m  full-page  advertisements  m  numer- 
ous major  American  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  appealing  that  something  be 
done  to  start  on  what  It  calls  the  road  back 
to  .America. 

I:  declares  that  the  rise  of  distrust  In 
Washington,  inspired  mainly  by  the  charges 
leveled  "against  the  State  Department  by 
Senator  McCarthy.  Is  endangering  the  future 
of  America.  The  Pest,  while  admitting  the 
danger  that  exists  tn  the  operations  of  a 
Communist  fifth  column  in  this  country,  is 
fearful  that  the  methods  being  used  to  rout 
out  the  disloyal  are  burning  down  the  house 
of  the  American  way  cf  life  in  order  to  get 
at  the  rats  In  It. 

The  Post  proposes.  Instead  cf  the  airing 
of  charges  and  the  leveling  of  accjsationa 
that  reflect  on  innocent  employees  as  well  as 
the  guUtv.  to  form  a  Commission  on  National 
Security  to  survey  the  threats  to  cur  Gcv- 
emment  and  to  develop  weapons  and  de- 
fenses against  fnem. 

Such  a  Commission  may  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  way  of  removing  the  terror 
that  hangs  over  the  heads  of  Innocent  pec- 
ple and  in  rooting  out  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
government  that  seeks  cur  national  dcwn- 
fall      Perhaps  it  should  be  named. 

One  thing,  however,  the  Pest,  in  Its  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  what  it  calls  witch 
hunting,  cverlccks.  It  shows  no  concern  over 
how  the  subversive  agents  of  Soviet  Russia 
got  Into  ctir  Government  and  it  vouchsafes 
no  worry  over  the  lack  of  Interest  being 
shown  by  the  Truman  administration  in 
their  existence  there. 

We  can  appoint  commissions  and  soft  pedal 
wild  accusations  but  we  will  be  making  no 
start  on  the  road  back  to  Americanism  un- 
til the  leaders  of  our  Government  begin  to 
concern  themselves  with  getting  rid  of  em- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASsACHrsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  PURCCLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  everyone 
in  the  Nation  should  know  of  a  very 
untisual  act  of  generosity  that  recently 
occurred  in  Easthampton.  Mass. 

The  Dalton-Lavallee  American  Legion 
Post  had  long  wanted  a  home  of  its  own. 
The  wishes  of  its  members  finally  be- 
came a  reality  when  the  officials  of  Stan- 
ley Home  Products.  Inc..  donated  land 
and  a  building  to  the  post.  The  pres- 
entation ceremonies  were  held  on  May 
28  in  Easthampton.  A  splendid  pres- 
entation speech  was  made  by  P.  Stanley 
Beveridge.  founder  and  president  of  the 
Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc. 

The  new  post  home  is  one  of  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen  and  I  believe  the  dona- 
tion was  an  extremely  rare  and  fine  dis- 
play of  generosity.  It  is  the  sort  of  in- 
spiratiotial  and  generous  act  that  shotild 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation,  in  my  opinion. 

The  officials  and  employees  of  Stanley 
Home  Products.  Inc  .  have  always  taken 
a  ?reat  interest  in  the  post  and  have  tried 
to  help  it  in  ever>-  possible  way.  They 
al-io  wanted  to  honor  one  of  their  present 
employees.  Alphonse  A.  Laudato.  Jr..  of 
We3t5eld,  Mass..  who  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  World 
War  n.  One  room  in  the  post  home  has 
been  named  the  Alphonse  Laudato  room 
in  his  honor. 

The  ceremonies  also  saw  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  magnificent  30-ioot  flagpole  in 
memory  of  Lt.  Rooert  A.  Richardson,  an 
Easthampton  boy  who  gave  his  life  in 
World  War  n. 

I  know  all  the  Members  will  want  to 
join  with  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  the  post  in  its  ne;v  home  and  also  in 
congratulating  all  associated  with  the 
Stanley  Home  Products.  Inc..  for  their 
act  of  generosity  which  should  serve  as 
an  icspiratloa  to  alL 
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Verdict  Witkoit  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

XN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wi.^h  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday.  May  30.  1950 

Vkkdkt  WrrHcuT  Trial 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawy? r  s  att*mpt<«d 
ouster  of  two  employees  under  flre  Involves  a 
principle  of  vital  impcMiance  It  is  *Uh  the 
principle  alone,  rather  than  with  the  person- 
alities of  the  two  cases,  that  this  newspaper 
is  concerned,  ^e  believe  That  men  accused 
of  disloyalty  are  entliled  to  a  fair  hearing 
under  the  procedures  of  the  Presidents  loy- 
alty progn-on  devised  to  deal  with  Jxist  such 
accusations.  The  effect  of  Secretary  Sawder  s 
attempt  to  dismiss  rather  than  to  suspend 
William  W.  R^mlnrton  and  Michael  E  Lee 
while  their  cases  are  pending  Is  to  under- 
mine the  whrle  loyalty  program,  and  Indeed, 
to  threaten  it  with  entire  collapse. 

Mr  Sawyer  says  that  his  action  "is  In  no- 
wise intended  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the 
loyalty  of  either  of  these  two  men  '  but  was 
taken,  rather,  "in  the  Interest  of  good  ad- 
ministration in  the  Eiepartraent."  This  is 
simply  glossing  over  a  bad  action.  The  ac- 
tion cannot  fail  to  reflect  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  men  concerned,  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Remington,  who  has  been  called  before  a 
grand  Jury.  It  may  have  the  most  damaging 
results,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
an  assumption  of  guilt  Ijeiore  there  has  even 
been  an  Indictment.  Mr.  Sawyer  well  knows 
that  grand  Juries  are  not  Impenrloiis  to  the 
▼erdlcts  of  Cabinet  officers. 

So  far  as  "good  administration  in  the  De- 
partment" Is  concerned,  this  can  scarcely 
be  advanced  by  a  yielding  to  pressure  from 
Capitol  Hill.  Qiiite  the  ccntrary,  as  subse- 
quent developments  showed.  Senator  Ma- 
LONK  said  on  a  television  program  Saturdc^y 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  acted  be- 
cause he  was  afraid,  if  he  did  not  act.  hla 
Department  wotild  be  investigate.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  flushed  with  his  success.  Senator 
Maionx  called  for  a  "good,  old-fashioned 
hoiise  cleaning  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment." Ke  asserted  that  the  Secretary  ■ 
action  showed  the  need  for  Investigation  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  Lee  and  Rem- 
ington cases  and  added,  with  the  logic  that 
■eema  to  be  tne  fashion  In  such  matters, 
•"This  should  prove  they're  all  In  it  together." 
Thus  the  Secretary  has  abdicated  his  re- 
sponsibility as  administrator,  and  employees 
of  the  Commerce  Department  are  now  on 
notice  that  Senator  Malone  is  their  boss. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Intimidation  we  ob- 
ject to.  The  executive  hij  now  succumbed 
to  It.  It  seems  to  be  accepting  any  expres- 
sion of  no  confldence  In  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  thttt  comes  al  jng  from  any  Individual 
Senator.  The  Board  was  created  by  the 
President  for  a  dual  purjxjse:  to  protect  the 
G<jverninent  from  untrustworthy  employees 
and  equally  to  protect  loyal  employees  from 
unjust  accusations.  It  cann*n  fulfill  these 
functions  if  It  U  Ignored  by  department 
beads,  as  Secretary  Sawyer  has  Ignored  It. 
and  if  dismissal  by  denunciation  Is  to  be  tbs 
rule. 

The  threatened  breakdown  points  lmpera» 
lively,  we  think,  to  tlie  need  for  a  commls« 
tion  on  security — an  Impartial  study  by  an 
tupartlaan  t>ody  of  universally  respected 
Citizens  to  weigh  the  procedures  for  deter- 
mining loyalty  &nd  to  clarify  ths  climats  in 


which  they  are  to  operate.  What  Mr  Sawyer 
has  done  Is  to  supply  a  telling  argument  for 
that  ci-«nralaslon.  and  the  President  by  this 
time  ought  to  realize  it.  Here  is  one  of  his 
own  Cabinet  members  kicking  In  the  teeth 
the  prtyredure  with  which  he  says  he  is 
satisfied. 


Address  of  Paaamanian  Ambassador 
Herbrager  Before  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washingtoo,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TE^ AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  at  its  annual  banquet  on  May  27, 
1950,  honored  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  builders  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Harry  Out^n  Cole,  of 
West  Virginia. 

I*  was  most  fitting,  therefore,  that 
among  the  speakers  on  that  occasion 
should  be  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  Panama  to  the  United  States,  Sefior 
den  Rodolfo  F.  Herbruger.  His  state- 
ment regarding  the  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  suppUes  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  political  prob- 
lems of  the  region  which  was  the  scene 
of  Mr  Cole's  great  contribution  toward 
building  the  Pacific  section  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Panama  Canal  Tolls  under 
House  Resolution  44.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. I  visited  the  Canal  Zone  in  1949, 
had  the  great  privilege  of  addressing  the 
National  As.sembly  o!  the  Repubhc  of 
Panama,  and  of  seeing  the  unique  inter- 
national relationship  inherent  in  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  observe  the  free  relations 
which  exist  between  the  people  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic,  separated 
only  by  an  unpatrolled.  invisible  bound- 
ary line  re.:  pec  ted  by  all. 

To  make  the  views  expre.ssed  by  Am- 
bassador Herbruger  available  to  the 
Congress.  I  deem  it  appropriate  that  I 
should  include  in  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  statement: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  Is  with  tiie  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  accepted  your  most  kind  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  your 
organization. 

The  fact  that  the  Honorable  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  ex-Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Is 
tonight's  principal  speaker  makes  this  occa- 
sion the  more  memorable  for  me,  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man is  from  Kentucky,  the  State  in  which 
my  father  was  liorn,  and  also  Ijecause  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Thatcher  to  t)e  a  real  friend  of 
Panama  where  his  personality  is  remembered 
with  a  gr'-at  deal  of  aflection  and  where  his 
name  hai  been  Immortalized  by  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  and  the  Thatcher  Highway. 

As  you  all  well  know,  the  residents  of  the 
Cai.al  Zone  and  the  people  of  Panama  live, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  next  door  to  «acli 


other.  The  human  contact  between  Amerl- 
cans  and  Panamanians  is  a  dally  routine,  aa 
is  also  tlie  close  working  cooperation  which 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  has  to  be  maintained 
t>etwceu  the  official  authorities  iu  both 
Jvirlsdictions. 

However,  because  of  the  existence  of  that 
situation,  it  has  been  liumanly  impossible 
to  avoid,  at  certain  stages  In  the  past,  tem- 
porary strainings  In  the  relations  not  only 
between  the  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Pnnama;  but,  also,  on  some  occasions,  be- 
tween the  official  authorities  of  both  areas. 
If  some  of  the  incidents  which  have  occurred 
are  sadly  remembered  today  by  good  Pana- 
manians and  good  Americans,  maylje  some 
comfort  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  If  an 
Impartial  observer  would  analy7e  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries since  1903,  he  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  human  nature  being  what  It  is, 
the  number  of  such  Incidents  do  represent  a 
minimum  of  what  could  be  expected  under 
the  prevailing  conditions. 

Yet.  notwithstanding  those  incidents.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  dally  contact  which 
for  years  has  now  been  going  on  between 
Americans  and  Panamanians  has  enabled 
both  groups  to  acquire  a  better  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  and  has  thus  created  a 
more  propitious  climate  for  better  relations 
in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  today  t)oth  sides  do  recog- 
nize and  give  due  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic relationship  and  Interdependence 
which  exist  between  the  two  areas,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  solve  our  differences  by  the  nor- 
mal means  and  procedures  which  regulate 
the  relations  between  nelghl)orlng  countries. 
Arrangements  and  mutual  concessions  of  a 
special  nature  must  he  agreed  upon  by  lx)lh 
sides,  in  order  to  solve  our  problems  on  ade- 
quate, equitable,  and  permanent  basis. 

As  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  ob- 
jects vary  according  to  the  distance  and  angle 
from  which  they  are  seen,  thus.  In  human 
relations,  the  axioms  of  ptilitical.  social,  and 
economic  problems  acquire  new  meanings 
which  lead  to  new  conclusions,  when  ana- 
lyzed from  different  points  of  view. 

Much  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  can  be  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  willingness  from  IXDth  sides  to 
exert  any  effort  in  order  to  try  to  understand 
the  other  sides  point  of  view.  May  I  frankly 
say  that  until  very  recently  neither  side  has 
tried  to  l>e  constructive  or  objective,  and 
that  t>oth  sides,  when  discussing  mutual 
problems,  have  approached  them  under  the 
sphere  of  Its  own  point  of  view,  taking  only 
into  consideration  the  protection  of  its  owu 
exclusive  Interests. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you,  who  had 
worked  in  the  Canal  Zone,  would  approach 
today  the  problems  which  confront  us  in  a 
very  different  way  than  you  would  have  done, 
when  you  lived  down  there.  I  am  confident 
that  most  of  you.  If  appointed  to  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matters  which  arise 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama,  would  at 
the  present  time  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
understand  our  point  of  view,  and  may  I 
also  state  that  It  Is  the  firm  purpose  of 
Panama's  present  administration  to  di.scuss 
our  mutual  problems  with  the  same  spirit. 

The  efforts  of  adaptation  and  comprehen- 
sion which  have  been  recently  made  by  our 
two  Governments  in  order  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences are  commendable  and.  so  far,  the  re- 
sults are  promising. 

However,  If  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  this 
Initial  step  toward  objecllvcness  and  con- 
Btructlveness  should  become  a  stable  and 
permanent  policy,  u  will  be  necessary  to 
rectify  In  the  minds  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  the  distortloned  conception  that  still 
exists  regardlnr;  the  true  nature  ard  the  real 
ImpUcatloQs  of  the  problem*  that  we  hav«  to 
deal  with. 
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Recognizing  this  necessity,  every  single 
official  statement  that  has  been  made  by  His 
Excellency,  the  President  of  Panama,  Dr, 
Arnulfo  Arias,  with  reference  to  my  country's 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  Indeed  sought  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  and  better  understanding  and, 
on  the  other  side  the  Honorable  Edward  O. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate  ft  r 
the  Latin-American  Republics,  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, Mr.  Monnect  B.  Davis,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Panama,  have  greatly  con- 
tributed toward  Improving  our  relations,  by 
statements  made  in  press  conferences. 

It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  promising  re- 
sults so  f?.r  achieved  during  the  past  months 
should  t>e  wasted  because  of  false  propa-^anda 
based  on  misconceptions,  or  because  of  the 
pressure  that  groups  on  cither  side  ccu!d 
apply  on  their  respective  Governments  to 
protect  petty  interests. 

Both  Governments,  therefore,  must  con- 
tinue to  take  positive  action  In  order  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  this  policy,  and  all 
men  of  good  will  in  the  United  States  and 
Panama  should  do  their  utmost  to  help  their 
respective  governments  In  this  task. 

Because  of  their  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  problems 
which  exists  between  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  because  of  their  ability  to  approach 
the-e  problems  today  from  a  high-level  point 
of  view,  and  because  of  the  connections  that 
they  have  with  different  organizations  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  I  know  of  no  other  grcup  of 
people  that  could  be  of  more  help  toward 
creating  a  l>etter  understanding  between  the 
residents  of  the  two  areas  and  could  thereby 
contribute  more  to  the  solution  of  our  differ- 
ences, than  the  members  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society. 

For  this  reason  I  make  a  fervent  appsal  to 
all  of  you  to  work  toward  this  end.  Do  re- 
member that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when 
he  visited  my  country,  promised  that  all  the 
new  commercial  opportunities  that  would  be 
created  1  y  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
should  revert  to  the  people  of  Panama. 
Plca.^e  keep  also  in  mind  that  all  the  agree- 
ments that  would  t>e  entered  Into  by  our  re- 
soective  governments,  in  that  direction,  will 
t>e  mutually  profitable;  the  economic  bene- 
fits that  will  thus  i-ccrue  to  Panama  will  be 
shared  by  the  citizens  of  th?  United  States 
In  gener.ll;  and,  particularly,  because  of  their 
local  connections,  by  the  residents  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  since  the  Republic  cf  Panama 
in  its  constitution  has  granted  to  United 
States  citizens  the  very  same  economic  priv- 
ileges thereby  granted  to  Panamanians. 

I  am  confident  that  practical  solutions  to 
our  economic  differences,  that  could  be  of 
mutu.^1  benefit  for  the  residents  of  both  ju- 
rirdlctlons,  can  be  found.  It  Is  only  neces- 
sary for  both  sides  to  approach  the  problem 
with  an  open  mind  and  a  feeling  of  good  will 
and  understanding  toward  the  other  sides 
point  cf  view. 

I  do  wish  to  thank  you  once  again  for 
the  privilege  of  being  here  tonight  and  to 
reiterate  the  sincere  pledge  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  keep  on  taking  positive  action  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  twnds  of  friendship 
between  North  Americans  and  Panamanians. 


The  Russians  Back  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  'VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  ivniarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 


Peoria  Journal  of  May  24.  1950.  entitled 
"The  Russians  Bade  Down" : 

The  Russians  B.*ck  Down 
Once  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  display  of  strength  end  firm  determination 
Is  enough  to  make  Soviet  Russia  back  down. 
This  time  the  Russians  are  changing  their 
plans  for  a  German  Communist  Youth  In- 
vasioft  of  west  Berlin  next  Sunday  because 
the  Allied  fcices  have  anaounced  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  they  are  prepared  to  deal 
With  any  emergency  that  arises. 

Had  the  west  Berlin  government  appeared 
fearful  and  disorganized,  the  Russians  would 
have  gone  ahead  with  the  show  of  strength 
thoy  had  planned  for  Whitsuntide  and  the 
Allies  v.ouid  have  suffered  a  damaging  loss 
of  prestige. 

The  same  story  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again.  Aggressor  Russia  inevitably  has 
gone  as  far  as  she  dared  witliout  provoking 
actual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations.  Whenever  she  has  come  face 
to  face  with  v.hat  appeared  to  be  active  op- 
position, she  has  changed  her  plans  or 
dropped  them  temporarily  until  a  more  pro- 
pitious time  arrived.  So  it  was  with  her 
choking  off  of  travel  between  the  western 
zone  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  Tl^e  Berlin 
airlift  cracked  the  blockade  and  forced  the 
Russians  to  back  down. 

The  forces  cf  oppressors  are  usually 
equipped  with  two  plans.  If  opposition 
arises,  they  retreat.  When  the  forces  of 
Adolf  Hitler  marched  Into  Poland,  they  had 
orders  to  turn  back  if  effective  opposition 
arose  against  them.  When  none  appeared, 
they  vent  ahead  with  their  seizure  of  that 
nation. 

This  inevitable  reaction  of  the  aggressors 
whenever  the  democracies  demonstrate  that 
they  are  prepared  to  stand  up  for  their  rights 
Is  what  makes  the  preservation  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  force  In  the  United  States  so 
Imperative.  If  Russia  thought  she  could  get 
away  with  the  occupation  of  Western  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  Europe  without  arous- 
ing American  armed  opposition,  she  v  ould 
go  ahead.  Indeed,  she  would  have  accom- 
plished such  an  occupation  a  long  time  ago. 
Our  foreign  policy  has  been  a  weak  and 
deviating  one.  It  has  given  ground  more 
often  than  it  has  presented  a  firm  front  to 
Russian  maneuvering.  For  a  change,  we 
stood  our  ground  In  Berlin  and  let  the  Rus- 
fiar.s  knew  that  we  meant  business.  The 
result  can  be  seen  In  their  announcement 
that  they  will  not  Invade  west  Berlin,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  had  already  given 
wide  publicity  to  that  Intent. 

If  our  State  Depcrtm.ent  Is  sm.art.  it  will 
base  future  policy  toward  Russia  on  the 
success  of  the  plan  followed  In  Berlin. 
Judging  from  past  behavior,  that  may  be 
too  much  to  hope  for,  but  the  lessen  should 
be  clear. 


Chip  en  ths  Shonlder — Chilly  Reaction  to 
Lie's  Peace  Mission  Oat  of  Keepm; 
With  United  States  TradiHon 


'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
30.  1950: 


Chip  on  the  Shoulder — Chillt  Reaction  to 
Lie's  Pe.\ce  Mission  Out  07  Keeping  Wrra 

United  States  Tradition 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
The  timid,  stand-cfllsh.  chlp-on-the-shoul- 
der  attitude  of  our  Government  in  what 
approaches  an  international  crisis  is  drama- 
tized In  cur  chilly  ofBclal  reaction  to  the 
current  peace  mission  of  Trygye  Lie,  United 
Nations  General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lie  has  talked  with  Ru<?slan  officials 
In  his  attempt  to  bring  about  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  Russia  will  return  to  full 
partnership  in  the  UN  so  that  agency  can 
fumil  its  function  of  settling  disputed  mat- 
ters about  the  conference  table  as  it  was 
Intended  to  do. 

He  recognizes  it  will  take  time  and  pa- 
tience. There  is  no  quick  answer  to  the 
problems  in\olved.  Including  Rtissla's  in- 
sistence on  the  seating  cf  Commvmist  China 
In  place  of  Nationalist  China  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  But  his  idea  is  to  get  the  major 
nations,  including  United  States  and  Russia, 
to  talking  again,  negotiating  again,  in  order 
to  break  the  stalemate  that  has  produced  the 
tenic  and  dread  psychology  of  cold  war. 

rUROPE    OFEN-MINDED 

The  UN's  self-appointed  emissary  was  well 
received  after  his  Moscow  visit  by  Ftench 
and  British  officials  who  apparently  see  some 
possible  bas?s  of  eventual  adjustment.  He 
returned  to  New  York  optimistic. 

The  open-minded  attitude  he  found  In 
Europe  is  a  contrast  to  the  negative,  dis- 
trustful reaction  at  our  State  Department 
which  WES  exemplified  further  by  President 
Truman's  refusal  to  discuss  the  Lie  missloa 
until  he  talks  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
on  his  return  here  and  his  brusque  reply  at 
his  press  conference  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  see  Mr.  Lie  or  not. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  brush-off  attitude  Is  somehow  not  in 
keeping  with  our  role  and  Influence  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today  nor  with  our  tradi- 
tions as  a  great  free  democracy. 

Nor  do  tlie  attempts  to  discredit  Mr.  Lie 
by  the  whispers  that  he  is  pro-Russian. 

It  is  sacLy  ti-ue  that  this  new  peace  ad- 
venture comes  in  the  midst  of  an  emotional 
upheaval  in  this  country,  with  the  very  at- 
mosphere suffused  with  suspicions  and  fears 
generated  by  such  things  as  Senator  Joe 
McCahthys  reckless  attacks  on  the  State 
Department,  by  the  revelations  of  more 
atomic  spies,  by  Russia's  continued  tactics 
of  confusion  abroad  and  here,  by  her  childish 
and  churlish  walk-outs  in  the  UN. 

WILL  settle  nothing 

But  it  Is  also  true  that,  with  continued 
cold  war,  such  things  will  only  continue  and 
multiply  until  the  tension  suddenly  snaps 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  then  we  will 
be  right  up  against  a  hot  war.  Arming  more 
and  more  heavily  on  each  side  wUl  settle 
nothing  and  it  is  not  likely,  moreover,  to 
scare  either  one  of  the  two  giants  as  each 
presumably  hopes. 

Each  has  got  to  give  or  there  will  be  such 
an  explosion  as  the  w-orld  never  saw  Ijefore. 

We  have  had  two  in  this  century  since 
1914.    The  world  could  hardly  stand  another. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
an  explosion  that  rocked  all  Europe  com- 
parable— for  those  times  and  the  world  of 
that  day — to  those  In  our  times,  the  era  of 
revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  dictatorships 
and  conquests.  After  that,  the  diplomats  of 
that  era  sat  down  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815  and  determined  that  it  should  not 
happen  again  and  made  adjustments  that 
prevented  another  such  general  European 
catastrophe  for  a  hundred  years. 

Nor  did  they  have  any  general  organiza- 
tion, only  the  wUl  to  keep  the  peace  and 
brains  ready  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  We 
do  have  machinery  in  the  UN.  It  will  be 
tragic  if  we  do  not  use  it. 
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Hew  Far  Has   AnpHca   Moved  Toward 
Sociaium? 


EXTEKS:ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

cr  w  srcNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Frtdxiy.  Maif  26     leffislativr  dav  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  7950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  on  5'on- 
day  evenins.  May  15,  it  ^as  my  pleasure 
to  share  th?  platform  at  the  annual  con- 
gres^onal  dinner  of  the  Potomac  Grange 
with  one  of  our  Nations  Capital's  finest 
cituens,  Pt;  sident  Paul  P.  Douglass,  of 
American  University.  I  have  in  my 
hands  a  copy  of  the  forthright  address 
which  President  Douglass  delivered  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  Not  every- 
one will  a^ree  with  all  he  said  in  that 
address.  I,  for  one.  do  not  fully  agree, 
but  no  one  will  question  the  candid, 
hard-hitting  and  learred  nature  of  that 
adaress. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  brief  word 
about  this  hoixired  American.  I  know  of 
very  few  men  who  have  combined  excel- 
lence in  so  many  diverse  careers  and  so 
many  types  of  public  service  as  has  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  Paul  Douglass.  Not 
only  has  he  been  President  of  American 
University  for  tiie  last  decade,  but  he  has 
been  a  prominent  attorney,  an  author  of 
many  well-known  books,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  of  the  Vermont  State 
Leg^islature.  an  "teemed  newspaper 
editor  and  correspondent,  a  member  of 
Government  study  groups,  an  ordained 
clereyman  and  an  active  professor,  in 
addition  to  demon'^ti-aung  an  amazing 
variety  of  other  miscellaneous  talents. 
There  are  few  men  indeed  who  can  si- 
multaneoa-^ly  '  a  >  brilliantly  teach  a 
course  in  the  hi'^tory  of  philosophy  and 
<b)  handle  a  wide  variety  of  the  most 
practical  types  of  up-to-the-minute 
community  needs  as  he  can. 

Yes,  here  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 
he  has  been  untiringly  active  in  many 
types  of  service  to  the  community.  In 
fact,  whenever  the  call  comes  for  a  well- 
known  leader  in  community  life  to  take 
the  helm  of  some  important  new  project, 
whether  it  be  helpmg  to  collect  funds  to 
combat  some  disease  or  performing  some 
other  civic  service,  Paul  Douglass  is 
available  to  answer  that  call,  in  spite  of 
a  multitude  of  rcspcnsibilities. 

He  has  simultaneously,  however, 
brought  his  American  University — both 
its  graduate  and  its  undergraduate 
divisions — particularly  its  school  of  social 
sciences  and  public  affairs — to  the  fore- 
front of  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  48  States. 

These  few  comments  I  submit  as  an 
indication  of  my  own  tremendously  high 
admiration  of  him  —  an  admiration 
shared  by  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties here  on  the  HilJ. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  an  abridged  text  of  Presi- 
dent Douglass'  keenly  analytic  addres.s. 
entitled  "How  Far  Has  America  Moved 
Toward  Socialism?'  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cokcressionai,  Record. 


I  wisli  U^at  I  might  be  able  to  print  the 
entire  text  but  unfortunately,  space  lim- 
itations do  not  permit  and  so.  Dr.  Doug- 
lass' review  of  12  principal  criticisms  of 
the  welfare  state  must  be  deleted. 

There  boin^  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hew   F.«    H.KS   Amfkica    Moved   Toward 

SOCULlSM? 

(Speech  by  Dr.  Paul  F   Douglajis) 

THS  JOINDOl   OF    liSUI 

T^e  iKjue  for  America  Is  joined. 

Guy  Oabrlelson.  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
llc;^.n  National  Committee,  fays: 

"The  Trum.<»n  administration  has  entered 
Into  an  uncfflciaJ  compact  \ilth  Sx:iallst 
Grest  Britain  to  promote  socialism  in  Amer- 
ica. The  one  paramount  Issue."  he  added, 
"is  the  choice  between  our  representative 
R°public  and  the  Socialist  master  state. 
That."  he  concludes,  "is  clear  enough  lor 
anyone  to  understand." 

Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of  the  United 
States,  says: 

"The  power  of  the  Government  exists  for 
the  people  to  use.  The  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  u^ed  now,  and.  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  protect  Jobs  and  im'^rove  welfare." 

THE    ROLK    AND    EXTS    OF    COVEHNMi  NT 

There  you  have  a  fundamental  Issue.  It 
is  this: 

What  shall  be  the  goals  of  society  and 
what  shall  be  the  role  of  government  in 
the  achievement  of  those  ends? 

CO\TBNMENT    AS    A    rE.\RFUL    MASTER 

Long  ago  Washington  said:  "Government 
Is  not  reason,  it  Is  not  eloquence,  it  is  forc^. 
Like  fire,  it  is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a 
fearful  master."  He  knew  how  easily  a  state 
can  t)ecome  a  tyranny.  As  Americans  we 
are  concerned  with  the  threat  of  a  Social- 
ist tyranny. 

NATURE    AND    FCBMS    OF    SOCIALISM 

Frederick  Engels  described  socialism  as  thp 
"ascent  of  man  from  the  kingdom  of  neces- 
sity to  the  kingdom  of  freedom."  Socialism 
comes  when  the  workingman  seizes  political 
power  and  turns  the  means  of  production 
into  state  property  Centr.il  planning  sub- 
stituting political  Judgment  for  market  com- 
petition employs  economic  calculating  to  al- 
locate resources  rationally  by  a  concentra- 
tion of  final  economic  power  In  government. 
This  is  a  fuU-grown  Socialist  state. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  defines  the  term  "socialism"  like  this: 

"Socialism  Is  a  system  of  political  and 
economic  organization  under  which  the 
principal  segments  of  the  economy  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

"Socialism  may  be  accomplished  In  two 
ways:  (ll  by  direct  nationalization  of  indus- 
try, agriculture,  distribution,  medicine,  and 
other  segments  of  the  economy:  (2)  Indi- 
rectly th.'ough  the  creation  of  a  climate  un- 
der which  the  private  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy cannot  continue  to  operate  effectively 
over  a  period  of  years,  thus  requiring  the 
government  to  step  In  and  take  over  owner- 
ship " 

Under  any  definition  socialism  ultimately 
means  the  appropriation  of  the  means  of 
production  by  political  society  and  its  di- 
rection by  a  p<jlltlcal  bureaucracy  for  tlie 
achievement  of  politically  defined  goals. 

WAt>HINaTON  AND  TRUMAN 

To  Guy  George  Gabrlelson,  Washington  Is 
a  wicked  place  peopled  with  officials  of  a 
p<.nre  state  mentality.  It  holds  out  a  set  of 
brass  knuckles  Instead  of  a  cooperative  hand 
to  private  enterprise.  Government  h^re 
holds  lu  bliick  jack  over  the  steel  InduuUy. 


Washington   governs  by  threat  forcing  pri- 
vate maiiogement  to  do  Its  bidding. 

"President  Truman  who  lives  In  the  evil 
city  of  Washington,"  says  lAr  Grtbrlel.son, 
"premises  everyone  a  gold  mine  In  the  sky." 
He  tries  to  hoodwink  the  Amei  lean  peop'e 
In  an  attempt  to  tave  the  socialistic  Fair  Deal. 
Cccky  and  confident  President  Truman,  he 
concludes,  thinks  that  "prom'srs  extrava- 
gantly distributed  and  Government  funds 
indiscriminately  disbursed  •  •  •  ^jij 
hoodwink  the  people  indefinitely."  "Dr. 
G.H'bbels  In  his  heyday,"  he  adds,  "had  noth- 
ing to  approach  the  propjiganda  mill  that  the 
Feder,il  Government  maintains  today." 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF   THE   THOUGHT    Of 
EOClALItM'S    CRITICS 

I  propose  ton'ght  to  go  behind  the  cllrhfs 
to  find  out  what  the  critics  of  sociaiism  ere 
worried  abi  ut.  I  want  to  piece  together  the 
puzzle  of  their  thought. 

(Material  omitted.) 

THE   PATTERN  OF  THOtTGHT  • 

•  •  •  In  Republicans"  minds  it  (the 
welfare  state)  Is  synonymous  with  socialism. 
The  critics  of  socialism  oppose: 

1.  Taxation  of  those  who  have  been  most 
abundantly  showered  with  the  blesclngs  of 
Infiatlcn. 

2.  Taxation  on  the  b.isls  of  ability  to  pay. 
3    Taxation  adcquatf-   to   balance   the  na- 
tional budget. 

4.  Public  provision  for  equal  opportunity 
for  persons  of  equal  ability. 

5.  Social  minima  adequate  to  give  the 
American  people  security  agaUist  the  mis- 
for'Luncs  of  accident  and  disease. 

6.  Government  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  the  American  people  face. 

7.  Performance  of  functions  as  an  activity 
of  the  whole  people  which  have  not  been  well 
done  or  which  cannot  be  done  by  private 
enterprise. 

8.  Activities  of  unions  necessary  to  make 
collective  bargaining  work. 

9.  Adequate  supports  for  agriculture  to 
balance  the  national  economy. 

10.  Cooperative  marketing. 

11.  American  history  at  the  points  where 
our  past  experience  relates  to  the  troubles 
we  have  faced. 

12.  Religion  at  the  point  where  It  becomea 
eflectlve  in  social  action. 

I  find  the  whole  pattern— understand  me. 
the  whole  pattern — of  the  current  critics 
of  socialism — dangerous  and  antidemocratic, 
but  a  degree  of  truth  in  almost  every  criti- 
cism. 

I  see  no  discussions  in  their  literature 
about  the  issue  of  war— the  great.  Imminent 
issue.  I  see  no  reference  in  their  literature 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  year  of  1950  will  make  outlays  and  draw 
checks  to  American  business  In  the  amount 
of  «2I.419.000.000.  I  see  nothing  In  their 
literature  about  the  attitudes  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  In  relation  to  socialism— 
but  they  have  their  p.ills  and  they  know. 
They  say  nothing  about  the  well-planned 
ambitions  of  some  labor  leaders  to  seize  the 
means  of  production,  to  make  a  genuine 
state  socialism. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  Is  this:  The 
leaders  who  move  in  the  pattern  which  I  have 
been  analyzing  are  false  leaders.  In  my 
opinion  their  arguments  will  only  hasten  the 
coming  of  sociaiism  as  a  real  political  system. 

How  far  are  we  on  our  way  to  socialism? 
These  facts  are  indisputable; 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  makes 
political  decisions  over  larger  and  larger 
percentages  of  the  individual's  Income. 

2.  That  the  brittle  structure  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  given  Us  national  debt  struc- 
ture, demands  more  and  more  central  plan- 
ning and  political  decision. 

3  That  the  malntenace  of  hlcjh  level  eco- 
nomic acUvlly  and  full  employment  demand 
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more   and   more  central   planning,   political 
decision,  and  bureaucratic  administration. 

4.  That  our  present  statutory  system  pe- 
nalizes ability  and  makes  no  provision  for 
equal  opportunity  for  equal  ability. 

6.  That  Government  bureaucracy  has  In- 
creasing experience  in  central  planning  and 
the  Latlsfactory  administration  of  enterprise. 

6.  That  spiritual  values  adequate  to  sus- 
tain a  society  of  freemen  are  pretty  generally 
absent  at  all  levels  of  observation. 

How  far  are  we  on  our  way  to  socialism? 

We  are  structurally  In  a  precarious  world 
position  which  compels  our  Government  to 
remain  strong  and  grow  to  meet  the  issues 
that  face  us  as  a  people. 

We  have  a  hu^e  bureaucracy  which  has 
had  enormous  experience  in  central  plan- 
ning and  administration. 

We  face  Immediate  problems  which  the 
critics  of  the  Government  cannot  avoid  by 
shouting  that  they  don't  Uke  both  the 
Government  and  the  Issues. 

We  face  Imminent  war  which  if  lost  will 
give  us  communism  and  If  won  will  give  us 
the  most  centralized  government  which 
America  has  ever  experienced. 

We  have  the  trained  Government  person- 
nel comt>etent  and  ready  to  plan  and  operate 
any  segments  of  the  national  economy  that 
need  attention. 

We  are  in  a  situation  in  which  the  direct 
action  of  Government  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic machine  In  full  operation  must  be 
forceful  and  In  which  the  decLslons  of  Gov- 
ernment In  the  private  seemcnts  of  our  econ- 
omy must  be  more  and  more  controlling. 

American  Government  Is  prepared  by  20 
years  of  war  and  depression  to  administer  the 
national  economy  as  a  socialized  unit.  The 
experience  is  adequPte.  The  personnel  Is 
trained.  The  mood  of  many  of  our  people 
Is  such  as  to  welcome  a  clear  transition. 
The  climate  of  the  world  Is  favorable  to  it. 
America  now  Is  running  against  the  tides 
of  the  thinking  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

America  Is  much,  much  closer  to  socialism 
than  we  dream.  Overwhelming  majorities 
In  the  1952  elections  could  in  fact  be  de- 
cisive. We  are  on  the  borderline  of  state 
action.  Men  cannot  remain  free  In  a  Social- 
ist state.  Complete  planning  Implies  au- 
thority to  compel  people  to  move  within  the 
framework  of  the  plan.  Coercion  become  an 
Inevitable  corollary  of  state  socialism. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

The  one  alternative  to  full-grown  social- 
ism  lies  m   the  positive  action  of  citizens. 
Long  ago  Tliomas  Paine  said  that  "those  who 
expect    to    reap    the    blessings    of    freedom 
must  undergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting  it." 
PaTticipation 
If  all  the  people  do  not  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  outcome  of  the  momentous  is- 
sues which  are  before  us,  a  few  of  the  people 
win  determine  our  futures  for  us.     In  1948, 
when   we  were  e'ecling  a  President,  a  new 
House    of    Representatives,    a    third   of    the 
Senate.  49  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  did 
not  go  to   the   polls.     One  sample   analysis 
showed   that   among   the   list  of   delinquent 
citizens   were   33   percent   of   all   clergymen, 
37    percent    of    the    automobile    dealers,   37 
percent  of  the  Independent  grocers.  20  per- 
"    cent  of  the  doctors,  27  percent  of  the  inde- 
pendent drut;glst5.  25  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  conunerce. 

Is  It  true  that  half  tlie  Americans  don't 
care  about  the  outcomes  at  all?  There  ycu 
have  Issue  No.  1.  Americans  must  get  to  the 
polls  to  determine  outcomes. 
War 
It's  pretty  clear  that  we  cant  go  on  living 
our  way  of  life  In  a  garrison  world.  And 
yet  I  don't  find  among  the  critics  of  social- 
ism very  much  dlsctisslon  about  this  issue. 
But  it  Is  the  Issue.  We  can't  solve  any  of  our 
other    problems    until    we    solve    this    one. 


A  gr>od  Index  of  our  concern  for  the  social 
consequences  of  w'nat  we  do  lies  in  this  fact. 
From  1943  through  1951  the  United  States 
will  spend  $4,953,000,000  for  the  development 
of  atomic  energy.  Of  this  $5,000,000  000. 
hardly  $50,000  has  been  spent  for  research 
on  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  atomic 
power.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
Elon  only  one  study  on  the  economics  of 
atomic  pyower  has  been  prepared.  This  Is  a 
four-volume  work  by  Palmer  Putnam  on 
the  Future  of  Land-Based  Nuclear  Power. 
The  volume  has  litlie  bearing  on  the  title. 
It  deals  chiefly  with  world  population 
growth  through  A  D.  2050.  Research  funds 
for  the  social  sciences  are  not  Included  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  bill. 

Where.  I  afk  you.  In  our  political  struc- 
ture Is  there  a  place  for  the  objective  study 
leading  toward  the  elimination  of  war?  We 
have  Joint  Committees  on  the  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures.  O"^  the 
Economic  Report,  on  Atomic  Energy,  on  For- 
eign Economic  Cooperation,  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  on  the  Renovation 
of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Why  do  we  not 
have  a  Joint  commission  for  the  study  of 
ways  to  abolish  war?  We  have  spent  tens 
of  billions  on  methods  and  instruments  of 
war.  Is  it  not  time  to  devote  the  scientific 
mind  to  a  real  problem?  To  the  problem 
of  how  man  can  live,  how  civilization  can 
continue?  Unless  we  do  this,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  even  tried  to  save  our  American 
way. 

COLLISION    OF   RAW   POWER 

The  meeting  of  human  t>eings  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  United  Slates  is  now  char- 
acterized by  the  open  collision  of  raw  power. 
Elton  Mayo  said  that  while  material  effi- 
ciency has  been  Increasing  for  200  years,  the 
human  capacity  for  working  together  has 
In  the  same  period  continually  diminished. 
The  alarming  break  in  the  structure  of 
civilization  expresses  itself  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  International  and  national  com- 
munity into  an  Infinity  of  mutually  hostile 
groups.  We  have  lost  the  spirit  of  team- 
work. From  a  sociological  point  of  view,  the 
only  Instrumentality  for  eliminating  the 
collision  of  raw  powers  Is  a  supreme  coer- 
cion— the  naked  power  of  government.  The 
conflict  in  belief  systems  will  either  be  elimi- 
nated by  this  emergence  of  a  naked  political 
dictatorship  and  tyranny  or  by  the  redeem- 
ing quality  of  a  higher  loyalty. 

Toynbee  deals  with  the  schism  in  the  soul. 
He  finds  the  schism  In  the  body  social  mere- 
ly the  outw.ird  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  rift. 

We  cannot  recover  that  higher  loyalty  by 
the  worship  either  of  money  or  of  power. 
The  worship  of  either  mvist  end  in  t\Tanny. 
Adam  Smith  dealt  with  the  problem  in 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentim.ents.  He  sug- 
gested that  each  of  us  change  places  in  fancy 
with  the  sufferer.  Our  own  moral  judg- 
ments, he  said,  with  respect  to  our  own  con- 
duct are  only  applications  to  ourselves  of 
decisions  which  we  have  already  passed  en 
the  conduct  of  our  neighbors.  If  we  change 
situations  with  others,  we  acquire  a  new 
sense  of  duty  in  our  own  action. 

In  America  we  can  yet  worship  a  God  who 
makes  the  understanding  heart  divine  and 
the  reverence  for  the  person  a  Godlike  qual- 
ity.   Here  Is  a  higher  loyalty  available  to  us. 

THE   USE    OF  GOVERNMENT 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  use  government,  to  work  it  and 
through  it  as  a  tool.  This  fact  means  a 
higher  quality  of  craftsmanship  In  citizen- 
ship. Albert  Goss.  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  is  the  kind  of  citizen  I  am  talking 
about.  It  means  that  we  are  poing  to  deal 
objectively  with  our  problems  and  erperl- 
mentally  with  solutions — always  with  the 
concern  that  what  we  do  is  done  with  a 
sacred  reverence  for  the  individual  and  a 


sacred  allegiance  to  the  kind  of  freedom 
which  reserves  always  the  right  of  choice  to 
tlie  Individual. 

MEN    WHO    KNOW    THEIR    DtrTIES 

Tlie  only  way  to  have  less  government  Is 
to  govern  ourselves  more.  The  only  way  to 
have  more  freedom  Is  to  use  wisely  what  we 
have  The  only  way  to  have  better  go^-ern- 
rnent  Is  to  become  better  citizens  ourselves. 

In   1816.  JeSerscn  wrote  to  Taylor: 
"What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not    high-raised    battlements,    no    laixjr'd 

mount, 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  tvuret* 

crown'd; 
No;  men,  hlg'n-minded  men; 
Men,  who  their  duties  know; 
But  know  their  rights;  and  knowing,  dare 

maintain. 
These  constitute  a  State." 


The  League  of  Frightened  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMIIIER 

OF  WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  the  following  speech  of 
Oscar  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator. 

This  address,  delivered  before  the 
twenty-seventh  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers  in 
Atlantic  City,  May  24,  is  an  acute  exami- 
nation of  what  Mr.  Ewing  very  properly 
calls  the  League  of  Frightened  Men,  men 
who  fear  social  progress. 

League  or  Frightened  Men 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here.  Your  golden 
jubilee  is  more  than  a  family  party.  It  is 
an  observance  In  which  every  American  can 
take  pride.  And  I  count  It  a  privilege  to 
bring  my  greetings  and  congratulations  in 
person  to  you.  David  Dubinsky.  to  all  my 
friends  in  the  ILGWU. 

In  your  50  years  of  pioneering  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  own  membership,  you 
have  a  proud  and  honorable  history — in 
many  ways,  a  unique  history.  Foresight  and 
dogged  determination  won  the  epoch-mak- 
ing strike  of  1910  with  a  protocol  of  peace 
and  the  creation  of  a  great  health  program. 
That  foresight  and  determination  have  never 
flagged.  They  have  gained  in  stattire  and  in 
vision  through  the  years. 

Nor  has  this  vision  been  self -centered. 
You  have  always  known  that  you  could  not 
be  good  union  "members  without  being  good 
citizens.  You  have  fought  for  the  general 
welfare,  not  Just  for  the  garment  workers' 
welfare.  Some  people  have  accused  you  of 
not  minding  your  own  business.  They  are 
wrong.  It  is  your  business — and  everybody's 
business — to  be  concerned  about  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  About  decent  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  About  good  housing, 
and  enough  of  it.  About  schools  for  all  our 
children,  and  the  chance  for  every  youngster 
to  go  as  far  as  his  own  brains  and  deter- 
mination will  take  him.  About  health,  and 
enough  money  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills. 
About  insurance  for  the  times  when  a  man 
can't  get  a  Job  or  when  he  Is  too  sick  to 
work— and  for  his  family  If  he  should  die. 
About  seif-rcsaecting  security  in  old  age. 
About  the  Inalienable  civil  rights  wtilch  are 
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every  American's  herltAce.    About  peace  that 
does  not  truckle  to  the  totalttarUns. 

That  ts  what  you  mean  by  the  general 
welfare,  and  It  certainly  is  your  business. 
That  Is  what  I  mean.  too.  and  It  certainly 
ts  my  buslncn.  And  we  Intend  to  go  right 
along  T"*^"g  It  our  b\2i«iness. 

TOO  MANY   REACTTONARIES 

We  shall  continue  to  do  so  In  spite  of  the 
peculiar  oppoalUon  we  face.  There  are  too 
many  reactionaries  In  America — too  many 
men  who  say  that  you  can  make  progress 
by  going  backw.ird.  that  you  can  promote 
the  general  welfare  by  destroying  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  American  reactionary  may 
be  a  fine  gentleman,  complete  with  country 
estate.  He  may  love  his  mother  dearly.  He 
may  be  kind  to  his  underlines.  But  If  he 
Is  a  reactionary,  his  ideas  add  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  Is  against  health.  Against  so- 
cial security.  Against  education.  Against 
a  li\ing  wage.  Arainst  everything  that  means 
anything  to  ordinary  people.  And,  in  the 
end.  against  cur  very  liberty,  our  oppor- 
tunity, OUT  hopes  for  the  future.  He  is 
against  all  of  these  things  for  everybody 
except  himself. 

Why  are  the  reactionaries  against  these 
things?  Is  it  because  they  nre  wicked  peo- 
ple? I  don"t  think  so.  I  think  it  is  because 
they  are  fearful  people.  We  are  confronted 
in  America  by  a  League  of  Frightened  Men. 

LEACXne     BTLAWS 

The  bylaws  of  the  League  of  Frightened 
Men  provide  that  you  cannot  be  a  member 
In  good  standing  unless  you  distrust  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  You  cannot  be 
a  member  unless  you  shiver  at  the  idea  of 
scientific  progress,  unless  you  quake  at  the 
thought  of  the  complexity  of  our  modern 
civilization,  unless  you  tremble  in  the  face 
cf  reality.  During  the  initiation  ceremonies, 
when  you  join  the  League  of  Frightened 
Men,  you  must  be  able  to  prove  that  you 
turn  pale  when  someone  mentions  the  words 
"labor  union."  Then  your  face  must 
promptly  fltish  when  you  hear  the  dread 
name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or  when 
President  Truman  s  Fair  Deal  is  referred  to. 
You  must  get  a  prompt  case  of  the  shakes 
at  the  sxiggestlcn  that  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  to  help  them 
help  themselves  to  security,  employment, 
health,  and  education,  and  that  sometimes 
people  are  willing  to  pay  real  money  for  this 
purpose.  Finally,  you  must  be  able  to  raise 
your  voice  and  shout  "socialism"  at  the  top 
of  your  Ivmgs  whenever  you  hear  of  an  idea 
that  was  born  elnce  1890. 

If  you  can  meet  this  test,  you  are  likely 
to  be  accepted  into  the  League  of  Frightened 
Men,  and  you  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  your  fellow-reactionaries. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  pass 
this  test — any  more  than  you  can.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  1950 — any  more  than  you  are.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  labor  organizations,  or  of 
m.'iss  Industry,  or  of  Jet-propelled  speed,  or 
even  of  atomic  energy.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  American  people.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
tlieir  common  sense,  their  drive,  their  rest- 
less desire  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  I  think  that  our 
restlessness,  our  ambition,  our  energy,  are 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world. 

The  league  of  Frightened  Men  would  like 
to  expand  its  membership.  It  would  like  to 
spread  fear  throughout  the  land,  and  make 
this  a  naiion  of  frightened  men.  Well,  we 
are  not  frightened.  We  leave  fear  to  the  re- 
actionaries, who  see  ghosts,  and  to  the  un- 
happy peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain,  who 
have  a  right  to  be  afraid  of  their  masters. 

nXNTT   or  PROBLXMS 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  no  Polly- 
anna.  I  do  not  coun.sel  sticky  and  stupid 
optimism.  We  have  plenty  of  problems, 
plenty  of  troubles.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  react.!  r.^irjc.-i.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  people  like  you  and  me,  on  the  other. 


Is  that  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  yearn 
for  the  past,  while  we  are  prepared  to  tackle 
these  problems  and  lick  these  troubles. 
Their  weapons  are  fear  and  inertia.  Our 
weapons  are  couraize  and  common  sense. 

In  my  Job  as  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, I  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  the 
battle  between  reactionary  fear  and  liberal 
courage. 

In  education,  for  example.  The  courageous, 
liberal,  and  I  believe  typically  American  idea, 
is  that  education  is  a  good  thing.  We  believe 
that  any  boy  cr  girl  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  can.  so  that  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  world  he  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  whatever  talent,  whatever  skill,  he  may 
be  best  equipped  for.  We  also  believe  that 
in  a  democracy  we  must  have  people  who 
understand  what  the  world  is  all  about,  who 
will  make  decisions  on  tne  basis  of  facts,  of 
thinking,  and  Oi  wisdom,  who  will  not  be 
stampeded  .by  a  demagogue. 

The  fearful  people  a  hundred  years  ago — 
and  we  had  them  then,  too,  people  who  In 
the  1840's  thought  things  were  In  a  dangerous 
state  and  yearned  for  the  good  old  days  of 
the  1820's — these  people  trembled  at  the  Idea 
of  universal  public  education.  They  said  a 
little  kncwledfc-e  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
They  became  hysterical  at  the  suggestion 
that  education  should  be  universal,  and  free, 
and  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  They  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  the  Republic.  In- 
evitably the  League  of  Frightened  Men  lost 
the  battle.     The  American  people  won  out. 

Today  nobody  questions  the  traditional 
American  principle  of  universal  free  educa- 
tion. But  the  frightened  men  have  merely 
retreated;  they  have  not  stopped  fighting. 

SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

Today  we  have  a  sudden  increase  of  30  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
We  do  not  have  the  schoolhouses  or  the 
teachers  to  take  care  of  them.  Too  often  the 
salaries  of  teachers  are  sadly  out  of  line  with 
present-day  living  costs.  We  have  thousands 
of  youngsters  going  to  school  in  fire  traps,  in 
abandoned  stores  and  garages.  W^e  have 
thousands  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all  be- 
cause there  isn't  any  schcol  for  them  to  go 
to.  We  have  half  our  young  people  of  col- 
lege caliber  unable  to  afford  to  go  to  college. 
We  have,  m  short,  a  crisis  in  education. 

Now,  part  of  the  reason  for  this  crisis  Is 
that  our  system  of  local  support  and  control 
of  education — a  system  in  which  I  firmly 
believe — has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
inequalities  as  between  the  States.  Some 
States  are  rich,  and  others  are  very  poor.  An 
American  child  in  a  rich  State  Is  10  times 
more  likely  to  get  a  proper  education  than 
an  American  child  In  a  poor  State.  So  the 
problem  is  one  of  working  out  a  system  to 
help  the  poorer  areas  do  a  better  Job,  with- 
out In  any  way  disturbing  the  system  of 
local  control  of  education. 

The  only  solution  I  know  Is  Federal  aid  to 
education.  That  will  help  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  For  higher  education, 
the  answer  Is  Federal  grants  for  college 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  student  loans. 

Tlie  League  of  Frightened  Men  opposes 
this  solution.  It  is  afraid  of  doing  some- 
thing to  meet  the  crying  need  for  more  and 
better  education  1  •.  our  country.  It  screams 
hysterically  about  socialism,  about  Federal 
control  of  education,  about  dictatorship. 
Well,  we  can't  afford  to  wait  for  the  League 
of  Frightened  Men  to  get  over  its  crying 
jag.  We  dont  want  socialism,  or  dictator- 
ship, or  Federal  control  of  education.  What 
we  do  want  Is  more  and  belter  education  for 
every  American  child,  whatever  his  race  or 
his  color  or  his  religion,  whatever  State  or 
county  he  may  live  In.  And  we  are  not  going 
to  let  the  League  of  Frightened  Meu  scare 
lis  away  from  this  objective. 

CONCaEU  TO  ACT — WHENt 

I  believe  that  Congress  will  ultimately 
pass  progressive  legislation   In   the   field  of 


education.  I  would  be  naive  If  I  tried  to 
tell  you  the  exact  date  when  It  will  do  so, 
or  the  cxnct  terms  of  the  legislation  that 
will  finally  emerge.  But  I  believe  we  will 
wind  up  with  a  worth-while  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  because  the  American 
people  know  what  they  want,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  things  they  want  very  much. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  frightened  men  wore 
In  control  in  Washington.  All  through  the 
1920's.  under  their  rule,  the  country  built  up 
to  a  terrific  bust.  When  the  bust  came,  the 
frightened  mm  sat  about  fearfully  and 
wrung  their  hands — doing  nothing,  as  usual. 
The  American  people  put  In  a  man  who  was 
not  scared,  a  man  who  warned  us  that  the 
only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was  fear  Itself. 
And,  along  with  President  Roosevelt,  we  vrere 
not  afraid. 

SOCIAL  SECtnJITT  NEEDS 

In  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal,  we  es- 
tablished a  system  of  social  security,  over  the 
opposition  of  the  League  of  Frightened  Men. 
For  the  first  time,  on  a  broad  scale,  we  recog- 
nized that  In  our  society  it  Is  Imperative  that 
all  people  who  work  for  a  living  should  coop- 
erate, through  social  Insurance,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  little  money  for  themselves  v  hen 
they  become  older,  or  for  their  dependents 
when  they  die.  That  was  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  the  New  Deal.  Today,  in 
1930.  the  Fair  Deal  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  Eighty-first  Congress  is  obviously  going 
to  pass  new  and  broadening  amendments  to 
the  original  Social  Security  Act.  I  dent 
know  what  the  exact  terms  of  tliese  amend- 
ments will  be.  because  they  are  still  before 
Congress.  But  I  do  know  that  Congress  will 
make  sure  that  social  security  covers  millions 
more  people  than  it  covers  now,  and  that  the 
benefits  will  be  a  good  deal  larger — in  some 
cases,  they  might  even  be  as  much  as  150 
percent  larger.  The  frightened  men  were 
afraid  of  this,  too,  but  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  permitted  their  fantastic 
fears  of  the  frightened  men  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  the  intelligent  thing. 

Originally,  we  had  hoped  that  the  amend- 
ments would  Include  social  Insurance  for 
total  and  permanent  disability.  It  may  still 
wind  up  in  the  final  legislation,  but  that  will 
only  happen  if  enough  people  Insist  on  It. 
But  the  very  fact  that  total  and  permanent 
disability  insurance  has  been  in  and  out  of 
the  amendments  is  a  bitter  commentary  on 
how  fear  confuses  reason.  As  matters  stand 
right  now,  we  won't  do  a  thing  by  way  of 
Insurance  to  protect  a  worker  against  acci- 
dent or  Illness,  but  we  are  ready  to  pay  his 
family  benefits  as  a  matter  of  course  if  he 
Just  goes  ahead  and  dies.  Only  the  League 
of  Frightened  Men  can  seriously  sell  us  the 
idea  that  it  is  better  for  your  family  that  you 
should  die  than  that  you  should  stay  alive. 

LEAGUE'S  AUA  CHAPTER 

If  you  think  I  am  exaggerating,  let  me  tell 
you  about  seme  of  the  things  I  have  learned 
In  the  fight  on  another  front — national 
health  Insurnnce.  Here  we  have  to  do  with 
the  American  Medical  A.-^soclatlon  Chapter  of 
the  League  of  Frightened  Men.  It  Is  a  very 
active  chapter,  and  extremely  well  heeled. 
Its  members,  however  outstanding  they  may 
be  as  physicians,  are  not  only  fat  cats  but 
fraldy  cats. 

And  what  are  they  afraid  of?  Of  all  things, 
they  are  afraid  of  Improving  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

They  are  afraid  of  our  having  enough 
doctors  to  take  care  of  the  American  people. 
In  the  face  of  a  serious  shortage  of  people 
In  the  medical  and  allied  professions,  they 
are  afraid  of  anything  that  would  make  It 
pcsslble  for  our  medical  schools  to  teach 
larger  numbers  of  students  so  that  the  ratio 
of  doctors  to  patients  would  be  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  our  time. 

Above  all.  they  are  afraid  of  any  system 
that  would  make  It  possible  for  people  to 
pay  for  the  medical  and  hospital  care  they 
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may  need  throughout  their  lives.  Is  Insur- 
ance such  a  revolutionary  Idea?  Does  life 
In.surance,  or  fire  Insurance,  or  automobile 
Insurance,  smack  of  Karl  Marx?  Has  social 
security  destroyed  the  Republic?  To  you  or 
me.  the  answer  Is  so  obvious  that  we  need  not 
discuss  It  any  further.  But  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  Chapter  of  the  League  cf 
Frightened  Men,  the  answer  Is,  "I'm  scared." 

Scared  of  what?  Scared  of  a  system 
whereby  people  would  help  build  up  a  fund 
out  of  which  would  be  paid  the  bills  for  the 
care  they  need  when  they  are  sick.  Scared 
of  a  program  that  would  take  the  financial 
calamity  out  of  serious  or  chronic  Illness. 
Scared  of  a  plan  that  would  simply  change 
the  method  of  payment  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care,  without  In  any  way  Interfering 
with  the  relationship  between  doctor  and 
patient. 

Twenty  years  ago  they  were  afraid  of  vol- 
tmta'-y  health  Insurance.  They  said  it  was 
communistic.  Now  they  see  that  It  Is  not 
communistic  at  ail,  and — because  we  are 
proposing  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  do  what  voluntary  plans  are  unable 
to  do — now  they  say  tiiey're  not  scared  of  the 
voluntary  plans  any  more  but  that  they  are 
really  scared  of  this  sini-ster  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  fabric  of  cur  free  land. 

STATE   or   TERROR 

Why,  I  have  seen  them  go  so  far  in  their 
terror  as  to  say  things  like  this,  and  I  quote 
from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine:  "We  readily  admit  that 
under  It  (meaning  the  pre.sent  haphazard 
system  of  medical  care]  a  certain  number  of 
coses  of  early  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  for 
example,  may  go  undetected.  Is  It  not  better 
that  a  few  such  should  perish  rather  than 
that  thf  majority  of  the  population  should 
be  encouraged  on  every  occasion  to  run 
•nlvelUng  to  the  doctor?  ' 

Try  that  one  on  for  size.  Is  It  not  better 
for  you,  or  your  wife,  or  ycur  child,  to  perish 
than  for  you  to  be  covered  by  national  health 
lnsuranc2?  That  Is  the  question  that  the 
frightened  men  are  asking  you. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  the  dec- 
tor  who  wrote  those  words  In  the  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine  was  suffering  from 
a  serious  attack  of  terror.  I  am  prepared  to 
Bay,  In  defense  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
most  doctors  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  hu- 
man being  die  rather  than  have  him  "run 
sniveling"  into  the  office.  But  these  men 
have  been  so  teriified  by  their  own  medical 
Bosociation  that  tliey  have  lost  all  sense  of 
balance.  Like  the  ifrightened  animal  that 
claws  anything  In  reach,  Including  its  best 
friends,  the  medical  profession  has  per- 
mitted its  organizational  leadership  to  betray 
Its  responsibility  to  the  American  people. 

Let  the  doctors  remember  this:  That  the 
patient  Is  always  more  Important  than  the 
doctor,  and  that  a  single  human  being  who 
dies  because  he  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  medical  care  that  might  have 
saved  him  Is  a  horrlf\lng  reflection  on  the 
Nation,  the  profession,  and  the  person  who 
Is  too  fearful  to  have  wantc-d  to  save  him. 

The  American  Medical  Association  tells  us 
It  Is  afraid  we  would  wreck  the  personal  re- 
lationship between  doctor  and  patient.  I 
tell  them.  In  all  sincerliy.  that  a  single  ar- 
ticle such  as  the  one  I  have  quoted  does 
more  to  wreck  this  relationship  than  any  so- 
cial-insurance scheme  on  earth. 

Tiie  American  Medical  Association  tells  us 
It  Is  afraid  that  the  Government  would 
somehow  dominate  the  doctors  If  national 
health  Insurance  came  to  pass.  I  tell  them. 
In  all  sincerity,  that  no  responsible  person 
In  Washington  wants  to  dominate  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  that  we  will  not  shirk  our 
duty  to  put  forward  a  sensible  solution  to 
the  financial  barriers  that  prevent  millions 
of  Americans  from  getting  the  care  they 
seed. 


The  American  Medical  As'cciaticn  telh  us 
It  Is  afraid  that  national  health  Insurance 
win  lead  us  straight  to  communism.  I  tell 
them,  in  all  sincerity,  that  communism  nev- 
er succeeds  In  a  land  where  human  needs 
are  met  wisely  and  skillfully,  but  only  in 
lands  where  fear  and  worry  and  distraction 
stalk  the  countryside. 

FIGHT  FE.^R  WTTH  COURAGE 

I  realize  that  j'ou  cannot  fight  fear  with 
reason.  It  it  could  be  done,  the  league  of 
frightened  men  would  long  since  have  dis- 
appeared from  America.  You  can  only  fight 
fear  with  an  even  more  powerful  emotion — 
courage.  Courage  to  face  the  facts,  courage 
to  do  what  is  right,  courage  to  go  forward. 

The  history  cf  your  own  union,  in  this 
very  field  of  health,  is  proof  enough  cf  this. 
Out  of  the  sweatshops  of  the  past,  out  of 
the  tuberculosis  and  chronic  diseases  that 
used  to  beset  the  garment  workers  of  an- 
other generation,  you  have  built  a  magnifi- 
cent health  program,  with  your  great  Union 
Health  Center  in  New  York  and  your  health 
centers  in  other  cities.  Ycu  established  the 
first  direct-service,  unlon-spoiisored  medlcal- 
crre  plan  In  the  United  States.  Your  beard 
of  sanitary  control,  back  in  1912.  Inspired  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  study  the  health  of 
garment  workers  as  the  very  first  official  act 
of  the  fledgling  Office  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  You  fought  against  tuber- 
culosis with  the  same  energy  that  ycu  fought 
against  the  sweatshops.  Today  your  medical 
director  Is  a  member  of  our  Public  Health 
Service  Advisory  Council  on  Industrial 
Health.  Not  only  as  the  son  of  your  first 
medical  director  but  in  his  own  right,  he  is 
a  leader  in  this  field,  and  you  can  be  proud 
of  him. 

In  health,  as  in  the  protection  of  working 
people  in  the  garment  industry,  as  in  politi- 
cal action,  you  have  moved  forward  with 
courage  and  statesmanship.  You  have  shewn 
that  ycu  are  not  afraid.  The  League  of 
Frightened  Men  will  never  conquer  America 
because  there  are  too  many  Americans  like 
Dave  Dubinsky  and  the  rest  cf  ycu.  strong 
and  self-confident  and  sensible,  ready  to 
work  to  make  cur  country  stronger,  safer, 
and  happier  than  ever  before.  I  am  proud  to 
count  myself  your  fellow  worker  in  this 
never-ending  battle. 


State  and  Federal  Management  of  Tlaiber 
Holdings  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Webster,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Port  Angeles  Evening  News, 
Port  Angeles.  Wash.,  recently  wrote  a 
series  of  foui-  articles  on  the  management 
of  State  and  United  States  timber  re- 
sources on  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr,  Webster  has  rendered  an 
outstanding  public  service  in  explaining 
the  present  situation  regarding  our  all- 
important  timber  holdings  in  this  section 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  articles 
appeared  in  the  Port  Angeles  Evening 
News  on  April  24,  25.  27.  and  29,  1S50.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 


gress a  careful  reading  of  these  thought-      / 
ful  articles: 

[From   the   Port   Angeles    (Wash.)    Evening 
News  of  AprU  24.  1950 1 

GooDTFAR  Fop-ECASTS  90.000.000  Feit  Annual 
Yield  Feom  State  Sustained  Yieuj  Fori:st 

(By  C.  N.  Webster) 
I 

State  sustalned-yleld  forest  No.  1  In  west- 
ern Jeiferson  County  should  produce  at  least 
90.000.000  board  feet  of  logs  annually  with- 
out exceeding  annual  growth. 

This  wa3  a  gue.:^  ventured  by  Supervisor 
T.  S.  Goodyear  in  a  brief  tall:  to  the  OI- mpLc 
Logging  Ojnference  in  Victoria  Thursday 
afternoon. 

"This  guess  is  based  on  a  60-year  rotation, 
which  should  be  ample  for  production  of 
pulp  and  an  Intermediate  amount  of  saw 
timber,"  Goodyear  explained.  "This  esti- 
mate may,  of  necessity,  be  adjtisted  as  more 
growth  figures  are  available. 

"Most  of  the  State-owned  timber  consists 
of  an  even-age,  overripe  stand,  composed  cf 
hemlock,  cedar,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  white 
or  silver  fir, 

"Probably  70  percent  of  the  entire  timber 
stand  is  more  suitable  for  pulp  than  saw 
timber.  ' 

In  his  prepared  talk,  Goodyear  did  not 
directly  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  present 
volume  cf  standing  limber  in  sustained- 
yleld  forest  No.  1.  His  estimate  of  a  mini- 
mum 90,000.000  feet  annual  cut,  on  a  60-year 
rotation,  suggests  (by  multiplication)  a  stand 
of  approximately  five  and  a  half  billion  feet. 

Most  of  the  area  never  has  been  cruised. 
A  cruise  is  now  proceeding  under  Goodyear's 
direction  which  will  give  the  first  reasonably 
accurate  Inventory  of  State  timber  fn  the 
185  2:35-acre  State-sustained  yield  forest. 

Wartime  cut  123.000.000        - 

Goodyear  a' so  disclosed  Thursday  that  logs 
taken  from  State  sustained-yield  forest  No. 
1  during  the  last  war  totaled  approximately 
123.394.960  board  feet.  This  was  mostly  Sitka 
spruce  and  Douglas  fir.  for  airplane  construc- 
tion. The  spruce  was  all  selectively  cut. 
However,  about  three-quarters  of  a  section 
of  Douglas  fir  was  clear  cut. 

GoodTe?r  compiled  this  first  total  of  actual 
wartime  sales  since  he  became  supervisor 
of  the  forest  on  Julv  21,  1949.  His  source 
was  the  log  scale  rej^orts  to  the  State  land 
office 

This  wartime  emergency  sale,  all  in  the 
Hoh  Valley,  represents  the  only  cutting  ever 
done  in  State-sustained  yield  forect  No.   1. 

The  1933  law  establishing  the  forest  pre- 
vents any  cutting  until  maps  and  logging 
plans  are  completed  for  a  sustained  yield 
operation.  Not  until  1949  did  the  State  ap- 
propriate funds  ($100,000)  to  do  this  pre- 
liminary work. 

Log  scale 

This  1933  law  al-so  authorizes  uses  of  log 
scale  for  sale  of  limber  from  sustained  yield 
forest  No.  1.  It  is  one  exception  to  the 
general  law  requiring  State  timber  sales  on 
a  cruise  made  before  logging. 

In  a  Friday  talk  to  the  Olym.plc  Logging 
Conference,  State  Land  Ccmmissicner  Jacli 
Taylor  called  sales  en  the  cruise  "a  horse  and 
buggy  way  cf  doing  business."  He  said 
national  forest  and  private  owners  sell  tim- 
ber on  log  scale  and  advocated  legislation 
permitting  the  State  to  do  llkev.lse.  Such 
a  bin  passed  the  house  last  year,  but  not  the 
senate. 

The  land  commissioner  also  advocates  ap- 
propriation for  State  land  classification  and 
inventory  of  all  State-owned  timber,  similar 
to  the  Inventory  new  being  made  on  sus- 
tained yield  forest  No.  1. 

"Your  Olympic  peninsula  forest  got  the 
first  such  appropriation  since  statehood." 
Taylor  said.  "Last  year  the  State  land  cfflce 
sales  totalled  $15,000,000,  but  -he  legislature 
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refused  an  appropriation  of  only  »2r0.000  to 
stRrt  an  Inventory.  It  passed  the  house  but 
BJt  the  senate  " 

As  with  ether  State  timber  sales,  all  tim- 
ber sales  from  State-sustained  yield  forest 
No.  1  will  be  handled  by  the  laiid  commis- 
aloner,  at  public  auction.  But  payment  will 
be  on  log  scale,  instead  of  lump-sum  on  a 
cruise. 

Taylor  said  SUte  sales  on  log  scale  also 
may  give  a  better  chance  to  the  small  log- 
ging operator,  who  now  m\ist  pay  cash  in 
acirauce  of  locelng  and  take  his  chance  on 
the  cruise  volume. 

(From  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash^  E\ening 

News  of  April  25.  1950  | 

EuTsas  OF  Nationai.  Forest  Ttmeer  F.ml  To 

Cn  TiMBtR  AS  Fast  as  It  'V^  ill  Grow 

(By  C.  N.  Webster) 

n 

Timber  cutting  on  the  Olympic  National 
Forest  never  yet  has  reached  the  stist-ained 
yield  limit  desired  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service. 

The  Forest  Service  wants  loggers  to  cut 
182.000.000  board-feet  per  year.  It  has  been 
selling  timber  fast  enough  to  reach  that 
limit,  or  thought  it  had.  but  timber  buyers 
have  failed  to  cut  it  that  fast.  For  the  past 
5  years  the  actual  cut  has  totaled  from 
135.000.000  to  155.000.000  feet  per  year. 

Consequently  the  Forest  Service  has  now 
decided  to  oversell— sell  beyond  its  182.000.000 
feet  limit — in  an  eflort  to  get  loggers  to  cut 
the  desired  limit. 

That  is  the  gist  of  what  Supervisor  Carl  B. 
Neal  told  the  fifth  annual  Olympic  Logging 
Conference  in  Victoria  Friday.  He  was  the 
last  of  12  scheduled  speakers  on  the  2-day 
program.  His  topic  'vas  Timber  Cutting  Pro- 
gram for  Olympic  National  Forest.  1950-51 
(meaning  the  United  States  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1951). 

"We  have  tried  to  make,  and  we  thought 
we  had  made,  the  timber  sales  needed  to 
bring  the  actual  cut  up  to  the  allowable  cut," 
heal  told  the  assembled  loggers. 

"But  the  purchasers  for  one  reason  and 
another  have  not  made  the  cut  anticipated. 
Only  on  Hocxl  Canal  has  the  cut  come  up  to 
the  allowable. 

"We  now  have  330.000.000  feet  under  con- 
tract and  uncut.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
400.000.000  feet  'eady  to  advertise  for  sale. 
Of  this  backlog,  about  300.000,000  feet  la 
being  advertised  this  spring. 

■'We  have  found  we  have  to  oversell  In 
order  to  get  our  cut  up  to  the  allowable. 
How  much  we  have  to  oversell  we  have  not 
determined  because  we  never  have  reached 
the  allowable. 

"But  if  we  sell  this  300,000,000  feet  this 
spring  and  then  allow  2  years  for  road  and 
bridge  building,  I  have  hopes  we  will  then 
reach   the    allowable,"    the   supervisor   said. 

"We  should  reach  and  maintain  our  allow- 
able cut.  That  is  essential  for  good  tlm- 
berland  management." 

Region  the  same 

Under-cutting  the  siistained  yield  capacity 
of  national  forest  land  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Olympic  peninsula.  It  applies  generally  to 
the  whole  Pacific  northwest  region. 

Regional  Forester  H.  J.  Andrews,  who  at- 
tended the  Victoria  conference  but  did  not 
address  it,  told  the  Evening  News  that  actual 
cut  on  national  forests  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  is  totaling  1,300,000.000  to  1.500,000.- 
000  feet  per  year. 

But  the  allowable  cut  is  a.,  least  2,250.000,- 
000  feet,  Andrews  said. 

•'That  is  a  coiiservative  calculation.  I  feel 
the  allowable  cut  may  readily  be  2,500,000.- 
COO  to  2.750.000,000  feet.  It  depends  upon 
the  economic  availability  of  our  remote 
timber. 

"For  example,  the  upper  Clackamas  tim- 
ber right  back  of  Portland  wouid  require  a 


100-mile  truck  haul  to  market — an  exces- 
sive trucking  distance  now.  But  suppose  you 
build  a  mill  near  the  timber  and  convert  the 
logs  to  finished  products  before  making  your 
lung  truck  haul.  Finished  products  can  be 
trucked  economically  much  further  than 
logs.  "  Andrews  observed. 

The  same  problem  confronts  Supervisor 
T.  S.  Goodyear,  of  St.ite-sustained  yield 
forest  No.  1  in  western  Jefferson  County. 
The  truck  haul  is  too  long  to  existing  rail- 
heads. Only  the  top  grade  timber  will  pay 
its  way  out.  and  Goodyear  recognizes  that 
such  "high  grading"  is  inexcusably  waste- 
ful. 

Goodyear  proposes  a  twofold  solution.  A 
common  carrier  railroad  connecting  exist- 
ing lines  to  south  and  north  of  the  Slate 
forest.  A  pulp  mill  in  western  Jefferson 
County — preferably  a  kraft  mill  for  max- 
imum utilization  of  low-grade  wood. 

Either  of  these  alone  might  solve  the 
States  problem  of  marketing  its  90,000.000 
feet  of  available  logs  per  year. 

Goodyear  hopes  to  get  both  railroad  and 
local  mill. 

Until  he  gets  something,  the  State  school 
system,  which  needs  funds  so  badly  for  ex- 
panding population,  will  earn  nothing  from 
Its  idle  tlmberland  In  western  Jefferson 
County.  And  the  growing  capacity  of  this 
185,000-acre  State  forest  will  continue  lost 
to  productive  Industry. 

(From    the    Port    Angeles    (Wash.)    Evening 
News  of  April  27.  1950 1 

Public  Foresters.  Finding  Selective  Locgino 
Impr\cttcal,  Now  Favor  Clear  CtrrriNG  in 
Small  Patches;  Maximum  80  Acres 

(By  C.  N.  Webster) 

ni 

Clear  cutting  is  generally  speaking  the 
only  practical  method  of  harvesting  the  pub- 
llcs  dense  Olympic  Forests,  although  such 
cutting  should  be  closely  limited  to  patches 
not  over  80  acres  each. 

On  that  point,  supervisors  of  both  Na- 
tional- •  and  State-owned  Olympic  forests 
aijreed  In  their  talks  to  the  Olympic  logging 
Conference   in  Victoria  last  week  end. 

Speaking  of  logging  plans  for  State  sus- 
tained yield  forest  No.  1  in  western  Jeffer- 
son County,  Supervisor  T.  S.  Goodyear  told 
tiie  assembled  loggers: 

■  Prom  the  timber  type  maps  completed  to 
date,  it  appears  the  only  practical  way  of 
logging  Is  to  clear  cut  the  mature  timber  In 
patches  not  to  exceed  80  acres,  and  reserve 
from  any  kind  of  logging  the  areas  stocked 
with  regrowth  under  30  years  of  age." 

And  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
which  has  pioneered  the  small-patch  system, 
now  goes  even  further.  It  favors  limiting 
these  clear-cut  patches  to  from  40  to  60 
acres  each. 

Both  parties  oppose  any  broadcast  clear 
cutting  in  the  traditional  wholesale  methods 
so  familiar  on  private  lands  which  contained 
the  Olympic  peninsula's  best  virgin  timber. 

Selective  logging  is  out 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  abandoned  Its  prewar  theory  that 
selective  logging  is  practical  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades. 

This  change  has  occurred  rather  quietly, 
considering  the  way  Government  foresters 
were  boosting  tree  selection  logging  a  decade 
ago.  But  it  is  nonetheless  definite,  as  shuwu 
by  a  brief  remark  in  Supervisor  Carl  B.  Neal's 
Victoria  address  on  nationai  forest  timber 
sales.     He  told  the  assembled  loggers: 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  not  practic- 
ing partial  cut  or  tree  selection  logging  in 
the  forests  west  of  the  Cascades,  except  in 
potential  recreation  areas  and  scenic  strips. 
We  have  found  that  such  a  practice  merely 
reduce.s  our  Inventory  and  does  not  Increase 
growth." 


Shortly  after  Neal  became  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forest  supervisor,  the  Forest  Service 
initiated  in  1042  lU  first  conspicuous  selec- 
tive logging  experiments  on  the  north  pen- 
insula. 

Three  tree  selection  sales  near  Lakes  Bea- 
ver. Sutherland,  and  Cushman  totalled  ap- 
proximately 60,000.000  board  feet.  These 
cperatlons  were  extensively  covered  by  word 
and  picture  in  the  Port  Angeles  Evening 
News  at  that  time. 

The  officially  approved  theory  was  that  If 
you  remove  about  one-third  of  ycur  old 
growth  trees  during  each  cut,  you  stimulate 
growth  in  the  remainder,  while  also  keeping 
the  land  covered  with  forest.  The  Service 
advocated  this  system  as  practical  forestry, 
except  on  slopes  too  steep  for  tractors. 

Now  the  official  USFS  doctrine  Is  that  to 
get  continuous  production,  you  must  clear 
cut  and  start  a  new  crop.  (This  does  not 
apply  east  of  the  Cascade  summit,  where 
rain  is  scarce  and  pines  grow  sp.irsely.  Se- 
lective logging  Is  regularly  practiced  there.) 

Staggered  settings 

After  thus  disposing  of  selective  logging  in 
two  sentences.  Supervisor  Neal  summarized 
In  his  Victoria  address  the  clear -cutting 
system  now  favored  on  natlor.al  forests; 

"Most  of  our  sales  are,  as  you  know,  laid 
out  for  staggered  settings.  We  anticipated 
that  it  will  ordinarily  take  three  cutting 
cycles  to  cut  over  the  entire  area.  Possibly 
40  percent  will  be  removed  on  the  first  cut. 

"The  purpose  of  staggered  settings  is  to 
decrease  the  fire  hazard  and  to  Increase  the 
probability  of  adequate  reproduction  on  the 
cut -over  area. 

"Normally  on  a  100-year  rotation,  cutting 
cycles  will  come  In  33-year  intervals.  To 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  staggered  settings 
we  figure  that  these  intervals  should  not  be 
less  than  the  period  required  for  the  repro- 
duction to  grow  to  such  size  ^s  to  result  in 
a  closed  canopy.  On  this  basis  we  figure  the 
minimum  period  lietween  cutting  cycles  to 
be  about  20  years.  If  we  don't  get  natural 
reproduction  promptly,  we  plan  to  plant. 
We  want  to  keep  the  land  productive." 

United  States  timber  management 

While  Neal's  address  did  not  mention  the 
acreage  limits  on  their  staggered  settings, 
this  and  other  policy  details  appeared  In  a 
mimeographed  statement  issued  last  fall,  la- 
beled Access  Roads  to  Government  Timber, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24. 

Although  this  3-page  statement  bore  no 
identification  as  to  source,  and  was  undated, 
the  Forest  Service  used  it  in  support  of  its 
recommendation  that  Congress  appropriate 
money  annually  to  build  permanent  timber 
access  roads.    It  says,  in  part: 

"Before  discuFsing  the  advantages  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Forest  Service,  It  probably 
would  be  desirable  to  explain  certain  features 
of  timber  management  as  applied  to  the 
nationai  forests. 

"The  Forest  Service  recognizes  two  types 
of  cutting  in  the  Douglas-fir  region  west  of 
the  Cascades:  (1)  Partial  cutting,  formerly 
called  tree  selection;  and  (2)  area  selection. 

"(1)  The  former  (that  is,  tree  selection), 
(a)  merely  reduces  the  forest  Inventory,  (b) 
does  not  stimulate  growth,  (c)  does  not  tend 
to  convert  stagnant  forest  Into  a  growing 
forest. 

"It  has  a  certain  economic  advantage  when 
certain  &j;ecie8  cannot  be  marketed.  Other- 
wise.  Its  application  Is  limited  to  such  spe- 
cial areas  as  scenic  strips  and  recreational 
areas. 

"(2)  In  area  selection,  the  watershed  is 
broken  down  into  cutting  areas  of  from  40 
to  60  acres  each. 

"Tlie  forest  rotation,  usually  lOO  years,  is 
broken  down  into  three  cutting  cycles.  The- 
oretically, cutting  cycles  would  be  33  v,  years 
apart.  Actually,  they  should,  m  a  minimum, 
be  separated  by  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  get  a  stand  of  reproduction  with  a  closed 
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crown    canopy.    This    normally    would    be 
about  20  years. 

"The  forest  Is  now  on  its  first  cutting  cycle, 
removing  alternate  cutting  areas  of  about  60 
acres  each." 

Market  price 

A  good  eximple  of  the  certain  economic 
ndvaniage  when  certain  species  cannot  be 
marketed  occurred  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Olympic  National  Forest  before  selective  log- 
ging was  tried  on  the  north  side. 

This  was  a  big  long-term  sfile  to  Schafer 
Eros.  Logging  Co.  of  Grays  Haibor.  They 
cut  the  fir  and  left  the  hemlock  standing 
lor   later  cutting   at  higher   prices. 

Tile  old  clear  cutting  practice  on  private 
or  State  land  was  to  leave  hemlock  on  the 
ground  when  it  wouldn't  pay  its  way  to 
market.  Even  though  not  cut,  all  trees  got 
knocked  down  during  the  clear-cut  opera- 
tion. 

But  the  Forest  Service  didn't  believe  In 
that  practice.  They  wanted  the  public- 
owned  hemlock  u-sed,  not  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Hence  the  remedy  of  leaving  hem- 
lock on  the  stump  until  marketable.  Instead 
of  knocking  It  down  as  a  normal  part  of  a 
clear-cutting   operation. 

(Prom    the   Port    Angeles    (Wash)    Evening 
News  of  April  29.  19501 

National  Foresters  Advcxtate  Advance  Con- 
bthuction  of  timdkr  access  roads 

(By  C.  N.  Webster) 

IT 

How  best  to  finance  new  timber  recess 
roads  is  a  problem  now  bothering  the  man- 
agers of  public-owned  forests  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula.  They  discussed  It  briefly  at  the 
fifth  annual  Olympic  Logging  Conference  In 
Victoria. 

Foresters  who  supervise  our  national  for- 
ests now  advocate  Government-financed 
permanent  access  roads  in  advance  of  timber 
sales. 

L<:gger8  who  buy  the  Federal  timber  would 
continue  to  build  their  temporary  branch 
roads  from  the  main  road  into  each  indi- 
vidual timber  sale.  But  they  would  not 
build  the  expensive  main  access  roads,  as 
they  now  must  do  where  none  already  e:<lst. 

When  once  built  the  Forest  Service  Itself 
maintains  all  main  access  roads  as  public 
thoroughfaies. 

The  Forest  Service  view  is  not  shared  by 
tli3  supervisor  of  cur  largest  State-owned 
forest.  But  his  Victoria  speech  sliowed  he  Is 
recognizing  the  same  problem.  Supervisor 
T.  S.  Goodyear  of  State  sustained-yield  for- 
est No.  1  told  the  assembled  loggers  that: 

"In  the  northern  part  of  the  sustalned- 
ylcld  forest.  State  lands  are  scattered  and 
fairly  accessible  to  existing  roads.  Timber 
on  these  lands  should  be  reserved  to  small 
Independent  lodging  operators,  while  the 
solid  blocks  of  State-owned  timber,  situated 
back  in  the  high  country  where  expensive 
ro.Td  construction  will  be  necessary,  can  un- 
doubtedly only  be  handled  by  large,  finan- 
cially sound  companies  or  corporations." 

This  St:^te-owned  forest  Includes  most  of 
the  public-owned  timber  available  for  cut- 
tln<^  In  western  Jefferson  County.  The 
Olympic  Highway,  U.  S.  101.  skirts  the  forest. 
Public  roads  e:ctend  up  the  Hoh,  Clearwater, 
and  Queets  Rivers  in  the  forest. 

High -cost  roads 

But  costly  access  roads  into  the  main 
blocks  of  State  timber  present  a  formidable 
financing  problem.  Goodyear  sees  large  cap- 
ital operators  as  the  only  solution. 

In  order  that  such  roads  may  pay  out  In 
one  cutting  cycle,  he  must  sell  such  a  large 
amount  of  timber  that  small  operators  could 
not  bid  on  it  anyway.  And  the  plan  to  con- 
fine logging  to  80-acre  patches  means  more 
miles  of  road  for  a  given  quantity  of  timber 
lu  the  first  cut. 


If  the  State  built  the  main  access  roads  in 
advance,  maintaining  them  permanently 
for  successive  cutting  cycles,  the  State  might 
have  more  bidders  and  smaller  operators 
would  have  a  chance  to  compete.  That  is 
what  Federal  foresters  advocate  for  nationai 
forest  timber  sales. 

Supervisor  Carl  B.  Nea!,  of  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forest,  briefed  the  plan  as  follows  at 
the  Victoria  conference: 

"Oar  policy  Is  to  connect  all  timber  sale 
areas  to  a  public  road  by  a  road  over  a  rlght- 
or-vvay  either  cv.-ned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government.  V/e  do  not  want  competition 
limited  by  privately  owned  rights-of-way. 

"We  believe  it  would  fce  in  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  so  that  we  could  build  the 
roads  In  advance  of  making  the  timber 
sale. 

"We  prefer  Government  tuilt  roads  be- 
cause they  permit  better  timber  manage- 
ment, smaller  sales,  salvage  sales,  increased 
fire  protection,  and  better  breakdown  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  logging. 

"They  would  cost  the  Government  no  more 
in  the  long  run  because  we  would  get  higher 
stumpoge  prices  v/hen  the  Government 
builds  the  roads.  As  It  is  now,  the  timber 
buyer  has  to  build  the  roads. 

"About  40  percent  of  the  volume  is  har- 
vested on  the  first  cut.  This  first  cut  has 
to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  main  road  sys- 
tem for  the  entire  area. 

"This  compels  a  high  allowance  for  the 
first  cut  appraisal  value.  The  appraisal  must 
allow  for  road  costs. 

"If  the  road  costs  $100,000  and  the  sale 
volume  is  25.000,000  board  feet.  $4  per  thou- 
sand feet  will  be  allowed  for  road  con- 
struction cost.  Roads  so  built  by  loggers 
remain  Government  property,  the  same  as 
Government  built  roads." 

Seven  million  dollars  annuilly 

The  logger  must  build  main  roads  to  for- 
est service  specifications.  Since  the  road  Is 
designed  for  permanent  logging  use.  It  has 
to  be  heavily  surfaced  and  usually  costs  from 
$12,000  to  $20,000  per  mile  west  of  the 
Cascades. 

Regional  Forester  H.  J.  Andrews  told  the 
Evening  News  that  national  forests  In  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  now  are  adding  300 
to  400  miles  of  main  logging  roads  costing 
around  $7,000,000  each  year.  He  would  like 
to  see  Congress  appropriate  this  amount 
annually  S'j  the  Government  could  finance 
the  roads  Instead  of  deducting  It  as  a  logging 
cost  on  timber  sales. 

Current  annual  appropriations  to  the 
Oregon-Washington  region  for  national  for- 
est road  and  trail  development  are  around 
$3.0OC,C00  (out  of  a  810.000,000  national  to- 
tal), Andrews  said.  This  will  b;irely  main- 
tain the  existing  road  and  trail  system.  The 
region's  total  Is  about  16.000  miles  of  roads 
and  20.000  miles  of  trails. 

Andrews  observed  that  advance  construc- 
tion of  timber  access  roads  would  be  espec- 
ially useful  in  higher  altitudes  where  the 
logging  season  is  short.  And  It  would 
permit  prompt  salvage  of  timber  blown  down 
or  killed  by  fire  or  insects. 

Public   travel 

Timber  access  roads  also  increase  the  forest 
mileage  open  to  public  travel.  That  is  in 
national  forests,  not  Washington  State  for- 
ests. 

National  forest  policy  is  to  keep  all  roads 
open,  except  fpecified  extra  hazardous  areas 
during  fire  season. 

State  policy  on  the  other  hand  is  to  keep 
Its  forest  development  roads  closed.  You  see 
the  locked  keep-out  gates  everywhere  that 
a  State  forest  road  branches  off  a  main  high- 
way. 

T.  S  Goodyear  emphasizes  that  most  fires 
start  from  careless  travelers.  He  suggests 
our  forests  would  be  better  protected  without 
any  roads  to  facllitftte  such  fires. 


For  many  years  before  becoming  supervisor 
of  State  Sustained  Yield  Forest  No.  1,  Good- 
year was  head  of  the  State  division  of  for- 
estry with  responsibility  for  protection  of 
State  and  private  forest  lands. 

Emergency   stockpiles 

Regional  Forester  Andrews  suggested 
another  potent  reason  for  advance  construc- 
tion of  timber  access  roads. 

National  defense  ofSclals  want  to  stock  pile 
critical  materials.  At  the  start  of  the  last 
war,  wood  v;as  not  rated  a  critical  material. 
It  Foon  became  one — but  not  until  the  best 
road-building  men  and  equipment  had  been 
fehipped  off  to  military  posts,  Andrews  re- 
called. 

He  explained  that  although  65  to  70  percent 
of  our  remaining  timber  is  public-owned,  its 
relative  Inaccessibility  caused  It  to  supply 
only  15  to  20  i^erccnt  of  the  timber  cut  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  Balance  came  mainly  from 
the  traditionally  overcut  private  land. 

Prior  to  1941  only  half  a  billion  feet  of 
timber  per  year  was  coming  off  the  national 
forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  War's 
demand  trebled  the  cut  to  1. 500.000 .OCO  feet, 
the  current  rate.  But  this  is  still  far  less 
than  their  sustained-yield  capacity  of 
around  2,500.000,000  feet  annually. 

Now  defense  officials  want  to  stock  pile 
wood.  Replying  to  a  committee's  inquiry  on 
thif;  polrt,  Andrews  said  it  is  Impractical  to 
stock  pile  wood  in  the  huge  quantities  needed 
for  wartime  use.  Instead  he  has  recom- 
mended the  Government  stock  pile  timber 
access  roads,  ready  to  cut  remote  timber  In- 
stantly in  emsrgency. 

If  this  idea  should  take  hold  with  resulting 
forest-road  money  available  from  our  huge 
defense  appropriations,  it  would  be  some- 
thing for  State  sustained-yield  forest  No.  1 
to  look  into.  That  forest  already  benefited 
from  Federal  road  money  during  the  last 
war.  The  Government  wanted  spruce  from 
State  land  In  the  Hoh  Valley.  Federal  funds 
heavily  graveled  the  Hoh  road,  and  built 
a  branch  into  Snahapish  Pass. 

That  Is  a  bare  beginning  to  what  th« 
State  will  need  to  log  its  185.000-acre  sus- 
tained-yield forest  in  western  Jefferson 
County. 
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Houses  for  Permanent  Military 
Installations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hotises 
for  permanent  military  installations  can 
be  obtained  on  the  installment  plan  by 
using  rent  money  to  pay  installments. 
H.  R.  8645  provides  for  this.  Here  is  a 
general  explanation  of  the  plan  provided 
by  this  bill: 

The  total  estimated  amount  which  will 
be  spent  for  fiscal  year  1950  for  rent  of 
military  personnel  is  the  staggering  sum 
of  $321,292,000.  The  estimated  amount 
to  be  required  for  fiscal  1951  is  $312,- 
998.000. 

The  reason  for  this  staggering  sum  of 
money,  for  which  we  have  nothing  to 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year  except  rent 
receipts,  is  that  our  Armed  Forces  are 
much  larger  than  we  anticipated  they 
would  be  following  the  war.  We  antici- 
pated a  sharp  decline  in  the  size  of  our 
Aimed  Forces.    However,  the  cold  war 
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and  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  world 
has  made  it  imperative  that  we  retain  a 
larpe  Army.  Navy,  and  A:r  Force 

Many  stations  scattered  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  in  Alaska,  and  in  for- 
tigji  countries  have  only  enou;  h  hcu>fs 
to  meet  m  very  small  fraction  of  the  num- 
ber of  per5onnel  on  the  post. 

The  bartc  compensation  which  a  mem- 
t«T  of  the  Armed  Forces  gets  Is  the  pay 
of  his  rank  and  pppropriate  quarters.  If 
DO  quarters  ere  available  then  the  United 
8ates  Oovemment  furnl..he»  h;m  money 
with  which  to  rent  approprUte  quarters. 
In  the  pay  scale  we  f^x  the  quarters 
allowance  for  the  various  grades  of  en- 
listed men  and  officers.  The  total  num- 
ber of  hou5t5  r'.-qmred  to  take  care  of  our 
service  penonncl  on  permanent  stations 
has  not  been  accurately  estimated. 
Howe\er.  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  build  adequate  quarters  for  the  per- 
sonnel, not  only  for  today,  but  for  the 
next  10  years  so  far  as  can  be  estimated, 
would  be  such  a  staggering  sum  that  we 
cannot  begin  to  build  anyihing  but  a 
small  fraction  tliereof  if  we  are  to  pay 
for  the  entire  hou.se  or  houses  in  full  at 
the  time  of  construction. 

Consequently,  the  problem  is  how  can 
we  build  houses  where  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  paid 
UF>on  the  completion  of  the  contract  of 
construction  and  the  balance  be  paid 
thereafter  on  the  installment  plan? 
The  key  to  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
If  we  do  no',  have  adequate  quarters  we 
allow  personnel  rent  monty.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  amount  which  will  te 
spent  this  year  is  over  $300,000,000. 
The  amount  which  will  be  spent  next 
year  for  rent  is  over  $300.000. CCO.  At 
the  rate  we  are  going  in  10  years  we 
would  have  put  out  over  $3.000,000,0C0  for 
rent  and  have  nothing  to  show,  except; 
rent  receipts,  for  this  fabulous  sum.  We 
would  have  no  tangible  equity  from  the 
$3,000,000,000  which  we  would  have 
spent. 

Consequently,  I  have  felt,  and  I  have 
been  studying  the  problem  for  several 
years,  that  it  was  po.ssible  to  convert  this 
rent  money  into  installment  payments, 
which  would  pay  interest  and  principal 
of  the  contract  price  of  the  hous^^s. 
The:^e  Installment  pajTnents  would  give 
us  at  the  end  of  15  years  or  less,  the 
house  fully  paid  for  and  thus  terminate 
rent  allowances  for  the  occupants. 
These,  then,  could  be  utilized  as  quar- 
ters for  appropriate  personnel  and  there 
would  be  only  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
That  Is  the  situation  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  always  contemplated;  that 
is.  that  there  would  be  appropriate  quar- 
ters for  its  personnel  on  duty  at  perma- 
nent stations. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Here  is  the 
plan  which  I  offer.  It  is  the  simple  build- 
ing and  loan  principle,  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  used  with  which  to  ac- 
quire a  home,  where  they  did  not  have 
the  capital  necessary  to  pay  for  the  entire 
structure  at  the  time  that  it  was  acqiiired 
or  built  for  them. 

We  will  invite  bids  for  contracts  on 
eertain  permanent  military  stations. 

We  will  provide  in  our  notice  for  bids 

and  in  our  plans  and  specifications  that 

•  6  i)erceDt  of  the  total  amount  of  the 


awarded  contracts  will  be  paid  In  cash 
upon  the  completion  of  the  contract,  and 
the  balance  in  instalm*  nts  as  provid»»d 
by  this  law.    It  is  provided  by  this  law 
to  have  each  set  of  quarters — each  livini? 
unit — Will  be  occupied  by  an  officer  or 
cnh.stec  man.    We  provide  in  the  law 
for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  of  $75  per 
month   prr   unit   of   quarters — payable 
semiannually — until   the   contract  co.it 
of  the  entire  number  of  quarters  under 
th''  .specific  contract  Is  completely  llqul- 
dr.ted.    At  the  time  of  each  payment  In- 
tc-rcGt  is  to  be  pa  d  on  the  unpaid  part  of 
the  contract,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  4 
percent  per  anum.    We  also  provide  that 
tiny  quarters  which  are  occupied  by  mili- 
tary prrsonnol.  which  have  not  been  fully 
paid  for  by  the  Oovi-rnmcnt,  shall  bs 
occupied  by  military  personnel  and  tho.'e 
persons  may  be  allowed  rent  money  which 
shall  be  fully  applied  to  the  unpa.d  pur- 
cha.se  price  of  the  quarters  and  Interest 
on  unpaid  part  of  contract. 

The  minimum  which  we  guarantee  for 
each  set  of  quarters — whether  occupied 
or  not — is  the  sum  of  $75  per  month. 
Then  we  provide  in  the  law  that  in  the 
event  someone  should  occupy  the  prem- 
ises whose  rent  allowance  was  less  than 
$75  per  month,  wc  will  make  up  the  differ- 
ence to  make  the  payment  $75.  We  also 
provide  that  in  the  event  that  por.sons 
occupying  the  quarters  who  receive  a 
larger  rent  allowance  than  $75  per 
month,  and  every  officer  except  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  receives  a  larger  allow- 
ance, that  we  may  apply  the  allowance 
which  the  person  occupying  the  quarters 
is  entitled  to  as  the  monthly  payment 
for  the  particular  quarters.  If  it  is  a 
captain,  we  will  pay  the  amount  of  the 
captain's  rent  allowance,  if  it  is  a  major, 
we  will  pay  the  allowance  he  is  allowed. 
The  rent  money  which  thc.<^e  occupants 
get.  as  provided  by  the  law.  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  the  contractor  or  his  assignee 
to  liquidate  the  contract. 

This  bill  provides  for  not  over  4  percent 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  amount  of  the 
contract.  We  propose  to  pay  this  semi- 
annually— let  us  take  a  specific  case  to 
show  you  how  it  works.  A.ssume  that  a 
certain  unit  of  quarters  cost  $10,000. 
The  initial  payment  which  we  would 
make  would  be  $500,  namely  5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  one  house  or  unit  in  a 
multiple-unit  building.  Then  we  would 
promptly  designate  an  occupant  for  the 
quarters.  If  it  were  occupied  by  a  sec- 
ond heutenant  the  rent  money  to  which 
that  second  lieutenant  would  be  entitled 
would  be  $75  per  month.  This  law  would 
apply  to  all  units  of  quarters  not  fully 
paid  for.  Consequently,  as  the  payments 
are  made  semiannually,  at  the  end  of  6 
months  we  would  pay  the  contractor  for 
each  unit  of  quarters,  $450.  This  sum 
would  be  divided  as  follows:  On  the  un- 
paid balance  of  $9,500.  there  would  be 
$190  due  as  Interest  for  the  6  months 
preceding  the  payment  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  This  would  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor a.s  interest  and  the  balance, 
namely  $260.  would  be  applied  to  the 
principal.  Subtracting  $260  from  $9,500 
leaves  a  net  amount  due  of  $9,240.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  next  6  months  we  would 
repeat  this  process  and  pay  2  percent  on 
the  $9,240.     This  would   equal   $184.80. 


This  In  turn  would  be  subtracted  from 
the  $450,  leaving  a  balance  of  $265  20  to 
be  applied  to  the  principal  of  the  unpaid 
debt.  Subtracting  this  from  the  princi- 
pal $9,240  still  due  leaves  i.8,975  80  still 
due. 

This  would  be  repeated  every  6  month* 
until  the  Interest  was  all  paid  and  the 
prlrwlpal  likewise  all  paid.  It  v.iU  be 
noted  as  the  successive  payments  are 
made  the  principal  becomes  smaller  and 
tho  ratio  of  the  lnstallm»*nt  paid  on  each 
unit  uor:i  more  largely  to  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal than  for  Interest.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  keeps  getting 
tmaller.  and,  consequently,  the  amount 
of  the  Imtallment  which  goes  to  the  prin- 
cipal gets  correspondingly  larger.  You 
can  Imagine  that  if  we  had  the  place 
occupied  in  part  by  a  first  lieutenant  at 
times — sometimes  by  a  captain,  or  evea 
a  major — this  would  appreciably  accel- 
erate the  time  which  it  would  take  to 
pay  out  the  contract  and  remove  the  ob- 
ligation under  It.  and  likewise  obliterate 
the  rent  allowance. 

How  do  we  guard  against  an  over- 
supply  of  houses?  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner:  The  station  com- 
mander must  make  an  estimate  and 
determine  what  houses  will  be  needed  for 
the  next  10-year  period.  On  this  basis, 
no  contract  will  be  allowed  to  be  entered 
into  that  provides  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  estimated  requirement  for  houses. 
The  secretary  of  each  service  will  provide 
for  the  letting  of  these  contracts. 

All  of  the  contractors  finance  them- 
selves. This  law  provides  a  guarantee  by 
the  United  States  Government  that  the 
money  for  the  initial  down  payment  of 
5  percent  of  the  contract  price  will  be 
paid  to  the  contractor  after  its  success- 
ful completion,  and  also  that  payment 
in  installments,  as  provided  by  the  law, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  on 
the  unpaid  amount,  will  be  paid  as  re- 
quired by  this  law.  that  is.  a  minimum 
monthly  payment  for  each  unit  of  S75. 

It  is  a  guarantee  by  Uncle  Sam.  and 
undoubtedly  any  bank,  financial  com- 
pany, or  life-insurance  company  would 
be  happy  to  take  such  a  contract  off  the 
contractor.'s  hands,  and  in  that  way  find 
a  place  for  the  investment  of  large  blocks 
of  money  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per 
annum,  with  Uncle  Sam's  guarantee  of 
payment  thereof  until  the  contract  price 
and  interest  on  unpaid  amounts  was  fully 
paid. 

In  this  way  we  can  have  a  way  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  most  of  our 
military  personnel  by  the  application  of 
rent  money  to  the  payment  of  contracts 
for  houses.  We  will  cut  down  the  ter- 
rible rent  load  which  wc  are  paying  now 
and  which  goes  down  a  drain,  with  no 
tangible  benefit  to  the  Government  or 
anyone  else  except  the  landlords  who 
rent  these  houses.  We  will  gradually  ob- 
tain appropriate  quarters  for  the  peo- 
ple who.se  duty  it  is  to  provide  security 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
Is  bound  to  raise  the  morale  of  these  men 
and  their  families.  I  have  seen  some 
shameful  conditions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  due  to  the  lack  of 
housing,  and  in  some  places  even  a  lack 
of  available  space  which  may  be  rented 
for  the  money  which  wc  allow  as  rent 
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money.  Just  to  mention  two  key  in- 
stallations where  we  need  houses  badly, 
I  point  out  Muroc  Lake.  Calif.,  and  Lime- 
stone, Maine.  Many  other  strategic  and 
key  stations  are  almost  as  badly  off  for 
adequate  housing  as  these  stations. 

It  Is  hop'd  that  this  bill  will  start  on 
Its  road  a  plan  that  will  not  only  give  ua 
adequate  ho\ises.  but  take  a  great  finan- 
cial load  off  the  backs  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers, 

|H  K.  8645.  Slat  Cong.,  2d  mm  | 
A  bill  to  «uthorlz«  and  expedite  the  con«truc- 
tlon  of  fsmtly  riuArteni  seeded  at  perma- 
nent mtUtary  Inntallatlons  by  authorizing 
the  8«?rctanee  of  the  military  departments 
to  contract  fr>r  the  cavnimciUjn  cjf  fumlly 
quarters  and  to  apply  the  ofcupanla'  basic 
allowance*  for  quartera  to  the  payment  of 
the  coat  of  construction,  provided  that  no 
monthly  payment  for  any  unit  shrtll  be  less 
than  $75.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Oovemment  since  lis  Inception 
to  provide  quarters  for  those  In  the  armed 
aervlces  who  are  stationed  on  military  In- 
stallations or  In  Ucu  thereof  to  provide  mone- 
tary allowances  with  which  to  rent  quarters. 
The  present  unusually  large  peacetime  com- 
ponents of  our  Armed  Porccs  Is  due  to  the 
continuing  International  tcn.slon  which  de- 
veloped Immediately  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.     Undoubtedly,   this  situation 
will  continue  for  an   Indefinite  period  into 
the  future  and  the  need  for  relatively  large 
military  forces  will  continue  to  be  required. 
To  promptly  build  and  pay  In  full  for  the 
housing  required  for  military  personnel  on 
duty  at  permanent  stations  would  require 
such  a  vast  sum  of  money  It  would  be  utterly 
Impossible  considering  the  present  demands 
upon  the  National  Trea.sury.     The  amounts 
spent  ench  year  for  rental  money  to  our  mar- 
ried personnel,  who  have  been  provided  with 
quarters,  is  ever  $'?00.000.000  per  year.     It  la 
hereby  declared  that  the  purpose  of  this  act 
Is  to  provide  fcr  the  construction  of  housing 
on  military  Installations  under  such  proce- 
dure as  wUl  permit  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters to  be  applied  as  Installment  payments 
upon  such  houEes.  to  the  end  that  within  15 
years  said  hoUFes  will  be  fully  paid  for.  the 
contractor  will  have  made  a  reasonable  profit 
end  be  paid  a  reasonable  Interest  rate,  not  to 
exceed  4  percent  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually,  on   the   unpaid   portions    of   said 
contract,  and  the  Government  will  thereupon 
be  the  owner  of  the  houses  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  ba5lc  allowances  for  quarters   will 
be  greatly  reduced.     In  recognition   of  the 
Intention  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  size  of 
our  Military  Establishment  as  soon  as  pos- 
alble,  consistent  with  maintaining  our  na- 
tional security,  the  number  of  family  quar- 
ters that  may  be  constructed  under  this  act 
at  any  Installation  Is  limited  to  60  percent  of 
the    additional    family    quarters   which   the 
Secretary  of   the  mUltary   department  con- 
cerned anticipates  will  be  required  at  such 
installation  during  the  next  10  years. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  finds  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
family  quarters  at  an  installation  In  the 
continental  United  States  (excluding  Alaska) 
under  his  Jurisdiction  and  considered  to  be 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, he  may  contract  for  the  construction 
of  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the  number 
of  additional  family  quarters  he  estimates 
will  be  required  at  such  installation  during 
the  10-year  period  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  he  makes  such  estimate. 
Sec.  3.  Each  contract  made  under  this  act 
Bhall  provide  for  (1)  a  down  payment  of  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion under  the  contract.  (2)  complete  amor- 
tl7Atlcn  of  the  remainder  of  the  principal  ob- 
ligation by  semiannual  payments  wittiln  such 
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period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  15  years)  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  contract,  and  (3) 
Interest  at  not  to  exceed  4  percent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time. 

8rc.  4.  (a)  The  aum  of  the  monthly  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  to  which  the  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  assigned  to  such  quarters  is 
entitled  under  aectlon  302  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  except  that  In  no 
ca»e  (whether  or  rot  the  qiiart«rs  are  so 
a''»i-.<ned)  shall  the  sum  of  the  monthly  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  t>e  Ices  th'tn  176. 

(b)  Annual  appr'/prlfitlonn  Ujt  rent  for 
quarters  «hall  be  irndc  for  uniformed  services 
perBonnel  who  occupy  the  quartera  herein 
provided  for.  the  contract  price  of  which  has 
not  been  fully  paid.  Bald  rent  allowance 
money  shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  appro- 
priate officer  to  the  cf.ntractor  who  built 
such  quartera,  or  hlB  aselj^nee,  and  such  pay- 
ment* shall  be  made  until  the  quarters  have 
been  entirely  paid  for,  as  prescribed  In  this 
act. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
assigned  to  family  quarters  constructed  under 
this  act  shall  be  required  to  assign  his  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  to  the  United  State* 
if.  by  reason  of  orders  of  competent  author- 
ity, his  dependents  are  prevented  from  oc- 
cupying such  quarters. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "member"  and  "uniformed  services" 
haive  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in 
section  302  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949. 

Sec.  5  Section  3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C,  sec.  12).  and  section  1136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (10  U.  S.  C, 
sec.  1329),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  family  quarters  under 
this  act,  but  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  act  unless  (1)  money  has  been 
appropriated  from  which  the  down  payment 
required  by  the  contract  may  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretaries  of  the  respective 
military  services  are  authorized  to  make  and 
promulgate  appropriate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  approve  all  such 
rules  and  regulations  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  as  uniform  and  simple  as  the  situation 
permits. 


Jim  Farley  Speaks  for  lotemarional  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  distinguished  speech 
on  world  trade  made  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  at  the 
world  trade  dinner  of  the  Milwaukee  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  In  Milwaukee, 
May  25. 

It  is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  faith 
that  free  world  trade  can  help  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  that  trade  barriers  are 
barriers  to  International  understanding 
and  good  will. 

World  Trade 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  company  and 
product  with  which  I  am  associated  have 
recently  received  a  severe,  and  I  think  all  of 
you  here  wUl  recognize,  an  tindeserved,  blow 


at  the  liand*  of  the  French   Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

It  is  true  that  thi*  blow  would  probably 
never  have  been  dealt  tis  without  the  special 
agitation  of  the  Communist*  in  Fraz>ce.  I 
don't  have  to  go  into  their  motives — which 
are  to  attack  everything  and  anything  that 
•uggcsts  that  aomethlng  good  might  com* 
out  of  America.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Communlsu  in  Prance  could  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  over  thi*  particular  ptec« 
of  legislation  by  their  own  eflort*  »lon«. 
They  were  aided  by  other*,  and  for  thi*  ona 
time  a  great  measure  of  their  support  coma 
from  a  group  that  1*  normally  and  tradition- 
ally opposed  to  Communlat  doctrine.  I  mean 
the  agricultural  element,  and  apectUcally  the 
wine  grower*. 

Now,  I  don't  bring  thi*  up  to  be  critical 
of  the  French  wine  grower*.  What  I  want 
to  be  critical  of.  however,  la  an  attitude  of 
mind.  And  not  because  it  exlita  in  France, 
thou«:h  I  regret  lU  exlatence  anywhere,  but 
primarily  because  it  also  exist*  among  cer- 
tain group*  of  people  in  thi*  country,  and 
most  unfortunately  among  some  who  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  public  opin- 
ion in  America. 

INSTINCT  VERStrS  LOGIC 

I  suppose  the  desire  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion, real  or  fancied.  Is  instinctive  with  cer- 
tain people  who  have  goods  to  sell  or  services 
to  oSer.  We  find  this  instinct  deep-rooted 
even  among  banks  and  corporations,  among 
corner  grocers  and  haberdasheries,  among 
peanut  vendors  and  shoe-shine  boys,  and 
even  among  young  ladles  in  search  of  a 
husband.  But  instinct  and  logic  are  well 
recognized  to  be  two  separate  things  that  do 
not  always  agree.  Personally.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  French  wine  growers  would 
have  put  the  pressure  on  their  legislators, 
not  to  pass  this  legislation  but  to  stop  it, 
if  they  had  Investigated  thoroioghly  and  fully 
evaluated  all  the  factors  in  the  case.  I 
could  go  Into  considerable  length  on  this 
specific  point,  but  that  Is  not  my  purpose 
here. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  examine  the 
factors  that  affect  our  own  position,  right 
here  in  America.  In  respect  to  imports  from 
abroad.    What  are  these  factors? 

If  you  are  a  globe-trotter  like  me.  you 
cannot  fail  but  be  impressed  by  the  way 
American  goods  have  been  broadcast 
throughout  the  globe,  since  the  war  as  weU 
as  during  it.  In  France  you  see  a  raUroad 
car,  and  It  looks  French.  It  is  small,  and 
has  those  peculiar  looking  European  bump- 
ers instead  of  couplings  as  we  have  here. 
But  if  you  go  up  and  look  at  at  it  closely 
you  see  that  it  says  on  it  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
You  see  a  bulldozer  in  India  and  it  is  an 
American  product.  You  see  a  huge  highway 
truck  on  the  China  roads  and  it  comes  from 
America.  You  are  surprised  to  see  a  tractor 
on  a  small  farm  In  Italy,  but  your  surprise 
ends  with  the  discovery  that  it  was  made  in 
America. 

IMPORTANCE  or  EXPORTS 

You  are  constantly  amazed  at  the  degree 
to  which  otir  substance — our  iron,  our  steel, 
our  coal,  our  copper,  otir  wheat,  our  fcod, 
and  our  clothes — dots  the  landscapes  of  the 
world.  And  you  realize,  as  you  think  about 
It.  what  an  enormotis  hole  it  would  leave 
In  our  economy  If  otir  export  business  were 
ever  to  be  withdrawn. 

Admittedly,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  goods  you  see  abroad  today  has 
been  paid  for  with  money  that  came  from 
America  In  the  first  place — first  through 
lend-lease,  then  through  the  Marshall  plan, 
or  ERP.  as  it  is  now  known.  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  shall  go 
on  hoping  and  working  for  its  continuinca 
as  long  as  It  is  necessary.  Yet  it  is  obvicvis 
that  ERP  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  nobody. 
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Including  myself,  would  wish  It  to.  Only, 
when  U  does  end  there  will  have  to  be 
something  to  replace  it — for  our  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  these  nations  who 
are  now  receiving  Its  direct  benefits.  For 
If  we  are  to  have  prosperity  at  home,  we 
must  continue  to  sell  goods  abroad,  to 
people  who  have  enough  of  their  own  money 
to  buy  them,  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labors  and  the  profits  of  their  own  trade, 
within  their  own  borders,  with  one  another, 
and  with  us.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  or  ERP— to  help  rehabilitate 
the  nations  so  that  they  can  again  become 
fully  self-suppcriing  participants  in  the 
economy  of  the  world 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  by  re- 
building foreign  industry  we  are  only  put- 
ting comp)etltors  for  overseas  markets  back 
Into  business  and  thus  would  tend  to  reduce 
Instead  of  ln;reasing  the  volume  of  cur  ex- 
ports. That  argument  is  not  valid.  Against 
It  is  the  whole  history  of  world  trade,  which 
shows  that  the  best  elastomers,  as  between 
nations,  are  those  who  are  able  to  sell 
abroad,  generally  in  competition  with  one 
another.  Even  less  valid.  If  possible,  Is  the 
philosophy  that  in  order  to  attain  prosperity 
a  country  should  export  as  much  as  possible 
while  holding  imports  down  to  as  near  to 
nothing  as  it  can.  Surely  nothing  could  fce 
more  unrealistic  than  for  any  concern  or 
any  nation  to  hope  to  increase  Its  own  busi- 
ness by  keeping  its  customers  poor. 

MtJST  SPSEAD   IDE-^S 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  this  Is  a  world- 
trade  dinner  at  which  I  am  speaking,  spon- 
sored by  grouM  who  are  especially  Interested 
In  advancing  world  trade,  and  that  therefore 
1  have  thus  far  been  preaching  largely  to  the 
converted.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  settle  the 
pros  and  cons  of  foreign  trade  among  our- 
selves and  for  our  own  Intellectual  satisfac- 
tion. There  Is  need  for  all  of  us  who  are 
sold  on  world  trade  to  take  an  active  part  In 
combating  the  prejudice  that  exiots  In  many 
quarters  and  among  many  g-oups  In  this 
country  against  so-called  foreign  competi- 
tion— a  prejudice  that  frequently  sounds  as 
bitter  p.s  that  which  was  so  successfully  stir- 
red up  in  France  recently  against  Coca-Cola — 
a  prejudice  briSed  upon  misunderstanding 
of  the  very  nature  of  trade  Itself,  and  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  process  of  wide- 
spread education.  And  the  need  to  over- 
come this  prejudice  is  urgent.  It  Is  urgent 
because  Intimately  Involved  with  the  ques- 
tion of  world  trade  Ij  also  the  question  of 
world  peace. 

We  hear  much  about  the  cost  of  the  Mar- 
shal! plan,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  ex- 
pensive. But  the  cost  of  ERP  is  relatively 
small  change  compared  to  the  cost  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  war.  More6ver.  we  can  fore- 
see the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan,  but  who  at 
this  point  In  history  can  confidently  predict 
a  day  when  we  shall  not  have  to  pour  ever- 
Increasing  amounts  of  money  into  perhaps  a 
still  larger  Army,  a  still  larger  Navy,  a  still 
larger  Air  Force,  and  more  and  more  expen- 
sive equipment?  The  end  product  of  the 
Marshall  plan  is  greater  wealth  and  a  better 
life  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  end 
product  of  military  expenditures,  if  ever  what 
Is  being  purchased  by  those  expenditures 
are  put  into  use,  can  only  be  destruction 
and  death. 

Yet  our  military  expenditures  on  their 
present  tremendous  scale  continue  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  kind  of  world  we 
live  in.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  most  Important  single  economic, 
political,  and  moral  fact  In  that  world  today 
Is  Russian  communism. 

TIGHT   RUSSIAN    IDEAS 

What  Russian  communism  really  Is  Is  dlffl- 
ctilt  for  an  American  even  to  visualize.  It 
Is  so  far  from  our  own  purposes  that  even 
after  we  see  it  we  refuse  to  believe  it.  Its 
objective  in  regard  to  other  nations  is  to  pro- 


duce chaos  and  weakness  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  so  that  the  communistic  idea  may  in- 
herit and  control.  And,  significantly.  It  Is 
part  of  this  policy,  as  It  has  been  through- 
out history  for  every  tribe  or  every  nation 
who  ever  sought  self-aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  others  to  shut  out  foreign  trade. 
Fortunately,  we  are  not  engaged  In  an 
armed  struggle  with  communism.  Whatever 
conflict  exists  Is  still  In  the  stage  of  the  cold 
war.  and  I  am  m.uch  encouraged  to  believe 
that  It  will  never  go  beyond  that  stage. 
But  even  In  a  cold  war  no  one  nation  can 
stand  alone  In  opposition  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Not  even  Russia.  Not  even  the 
United  States.  We  need  friends  and  allies. 
So  does  Russia.  Russia  Is  trying  to  win 
hers  by  promoting  violence  and  revolution 
within  her  neighbors'  borders.  We  can  win 
ours  only  by  demonstrating  to  the  people  of 
ether  nations  the  benefits  to  them  of  our  way 
of  life.  This  we  can  do  only  by  opening  our 
doors  and  windows  and  letting  them  look 
In,  by  showing  them  what  that  way  of  life 
has  made  available  to  us  In  terms  of  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  therefore  what  it  can  In  turn  also 
xnnke  available  to  them. 

Thus  the  more  people  we  expose  to  Ameri- 
'can  products  the  better  they  will  understand 
the  kind  of  people  we  are.  The  more  who 
experience  our  merchandise,  the  better  off 
both  they  and  we  will  be.  and  the  greater 
the  mutual  understanding  and  friendship 
between  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  people  understand 
things  much  better  than  they  understand 
Ideas.  When  we  speak  to  the  outsider  of 
democracy  the  Idea  may  be  beyond  his 
depth.  Moreover,  in  the  International  bat- 
tlefield of  propaganda,  the  word  "democ- 
rr.cy"  has  been  abused  and  distorted  In  every 
conceivable  way.  In  fact.  It  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  Communist  propaganda  tech- 
nique to  appropriate  the  word,  to  give  It  an 
entirely  new  definition,  and  to  claim  that  its 
own  special  concept  of  democracy,  which 
turns  out  to  be  miles  and  miles  away  from 
yours  and  mine,  Is  the  only  true  democracy 
there  Is. 

£o  when  you  say  democracy  to  a  Etiropean 
or  an  Asiatic,  you  cannot  be  sure  exactly 
what  that  makes  him  think  of.  or  whether 
It  evokes  In  him  any  thought  at  all.  But 
when  you  Invite  a  man  from  a  slum  In  Na- 
ples for  a  ride  in  your  jeep,  or  offer  him  a 
cigarette  or  a  bar  of  chocolate,  that  Is  some- 
thing he  can  taste  and  feel.  Show  his  wii'e 
a  washing  machine,  and  you  show  her  a  pic- 
ture of  a  better  life  for  herself  that  Is  mere 
eloquent,  more  effective,  and  more  convinc- 
ing than  any  word  or  combination  of  words 
from  all  the  dictionaries  of  all  the  languages 
in  the  world.  To  the  foreigner,  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  about  American  democracy  is 
that  it  is  a  system  capable  of  producing  low- 
priced  merchandise  of  standard  quality  for 
universal  distribution;  that  It  Is  a  system 
capable  of  producing  for  ordinary  folks 
everywhere  the  kind  of  American  merchan- 
dise, from  trucks  to  shoelaces,  that  they  saw 
and  appreciated  during  the  war. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  pieces  of  propaganda  for 
the  American  way  that  could  be  conceived 
would  be  a  Montgomery  Ward  or  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  catalog  in  the  hands  of  every  In- 
habitant of  the  globe.  And  that  includes 
the  Russians. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    VITAL 

f o.  then,  foreign  trade  Is  Indeed  vital  to  us. 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  at  the  beginning,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  prosperity.  But 
It  has  an  even  higher  purpose,  the  advance- 
ment of  world  understanding  and  therefore 
of  world  peace.  There  Is  therefore,  as  I  have 
tried  to  Indicate,  a  moral  obligation  upon  us 
who  understand  this  to  take  an  active  part 
In  spreading  this  doctrine  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens. Above  all,  what  needs  to  be 
more  generally  realized  is  that  foreign  trade 


can  never  be  a  one-way  street,  as  all  too 
many  unthinking  people  would  like  It  to  be. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  go  out  and 
lu-ge  people  to  prefer  foreign-made  products 
in  preference  to  American-made  ones,  espe- 
cially if  It  happens  that  the  American-made 
product  Is  the  better  value.  And  I  do  not 
deny  that  In  a  certain  few  very  special  in- 
stances some  restrictions  on  the  unlimited 
Importance  of  a  given  product  or  a  given 
type  of  product  may  be  desirable.  But  I  am 
opposed,  and  I  think  we  all  should  be,  to 
every  artificial  barrier  that  is  not  dictated  by 
exceptional  necessity.  I  think  It  Is  an  obli- 
gation for  us  all  to  oppose  any  sentiment 
we  see  expressed,  as  we  too  often  do.  in  favor 
of  general  discrimination  against  foreign- 
made  products  Just  because  they  are  foreign- 
made.  I  believe  It  Is  our  duty  to  be  vigilant 
against  all  attempts  to  establish  excessive 
duties  on  Imports  wherever  there  Is  Indica- 
tion that  they  ere  being  proposed  to  merely 
shelter  a  monopoly  or  would-be  monopoly  or 
to  protect  a  cherished,  but  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely Justifiable,  price  structure  for  the  cor- 
responding domestic  product — and  to  make 
our  protests  known. 

COMPETITIVE     STIMULUS 

I  think  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone 
for  us  to  maintain  and  to  Insist  on  every 
possible  occasion  that  the  only  really  satis- 
factory way  to  meet  the  competition  of  for- 
eign products  admitted  to  this  country  Is 
exactly  the  way  American  manufacturers 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  meeting 
their  own  ciomestic  competition.  For  there 
has  always  been  competition  in  business,  and 
businesses  have  always  survived,  wit  a  the 
public  getting  the  benefits  of  greater  values 
at  a  lower  price  as  a  result.  It  Is  through 
this  process  largely  that  America  has  b'come 
great  and  our  living  standards  unsurpassed. 
And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  It  should  make 
any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  Ir  Wis- 
consin whether  the  stimulus  of  the  ccrapetl- 
tlon  that  makes  him  do  a  better  Job  comes 
from  Nebraska  or  Norway.  Indiana  or  Italy, 
Austria  or  Alaska,  New  York  or  New  Zealand. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  more  our  domes- 
tic markets  are  divided  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  world,  the  more  our  world  mar- 
ket Is  extended  and  multiplied.  And  since, 
taken  all  together,  the  other  peoples  on  this 
earth  outnumber  us  so  manyfold,  th  s  can 
only  mean  a  gain  for  this  country's  Industry, 
the  world's  most  highly  developed  In  lustry 
with  the  world  s  greatest  capacity  and  jwten- 
tlal  for  production  and  hence  with  th»!  most 
goods  to  sell. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  gain  to  l;e  had 
than  that.  That  gain  will  come  v;hen. 
thanks  to  foreign  trade,  the  peoples  <1  this 
earth  will  become  so  mutually  dep«  ndent 
that  they  cannot  get  along  without  cich 
other.  Then  we  shall  have  peace^j  erma- 
nent  peace,  at  last. 

Surely,  the  cause  of  world  trade  Is  ii  good 
cause,  worth  all  our  energies  to  promote. 
For  it  Is  the  cause  of  peace. 


Letter  Carri3rs  Are  Kuiran,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'KARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  [\^ES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  con- 
stituent which  I  think  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  collcp.gues  in  their  coniidera- 
tion  of  H.  R.  547.    This  constituent  is 
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Martin  P.  Kalbow.  of  4300  South  Ellis 
Avenue,  Chicago,  who  holds  the  respon- 
sible position  of  secretary  of  Charles  D. 
Duffy  Branch.  No.  11,  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Letter  Carriers.  I  be- 
speak for  his  presentment  of  the  view- 
point of  the  letter  carriers  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Certainly  there  is  no  body  of 
public  servants  which  has  more  fully 
earned  by  hard  and  faithful  service  the 
good  v,ill  and  cooperative  friendship  of 
the  American  people  than  that  of  the 
mail  carriers.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kal- 
bow s  letter  will  be  read  with  sympa- 
thetic eyes.    The  letter  follows: 

CHICAGO,  May  29,  1950. 
Hon.  Bare  ATT  O  Kara, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  4.400  letter  car- 
riers of  Charles  D.  Duffy  Branch  No.  11.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
curtailment  order  of  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  of  April  18,  1950,  and  are  rising  as 
one  protesting  against  this  drastic  order 
which  seems  so  unnecessary  at  this  time,  and 
with  a  cold  war  on  otir  first  line  of  commu- 
nication is  now  threatened. 

Under  the  curtailment  program  and  a  one- 
dellvery-a-day  system,  half  of  the  days  mall 
will  be  carried  over  to  the  late  afternccn. 
If  a  letter  carrier  cannot  cover  his  route  due 
to  heavy  mall.  It  means  some  mall  will  not 
be  delivered  until  the  foUcwmg  day,  and  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  causing 
complaints  from  the  patron. 

The  carriers  will  be  handicapped  In  eating 
their  lunch  on  the  route,  and  especially  In 
wet  weather,  how  can  he  eat  his  lunch  on  a 
curUtone  when  It  rains?  He  wUl  also  be 
forced  to  wear  wet  clothing  Instead  of  chang- 
ing Into  dry  clothing  at  noon  when  It  rains, 
causing  him  to  be  111.  or  mayb--  die,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drastic  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General  of  April  18. 

Our  letter  carriers  in  Chicago,  111.,  are  con- 
scientious and  sincere  In  performing  their 
duties,  but  this  drastic  curtailment  order 
win  certainly  tear  down  the  morale  of  these 
carriers. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect and  request  normal  mall  service  here 
In  the  United  States.  Germany  and  England 
have  three  deliveries  a  day.  but  here  in  the 
greatest  country  of  all,  we  should  have  only 
one  according  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

We  want  you  to  support  the  House  Reso- 
lution 547  rescinding  the  order  of  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson  of  April  18,   1950. 

We  know  how  busy  you  are.  and  we  will 
thank  you  for  considering  this  letter. 

Hoping  for  an  early  reply,  and  with  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  F.  Kalbow. 
Secretary,  Charles  D.  Duffy  Bran^, 
No.  11. 


Nazism  and  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  any- 
one 12  still  in  doubt  about  the  kiaship 


in  ideas  and  methods  as  practiced  by 
the  Nazis  and  Communists,  the  stories 
carried  in  the  press  in  the  last  few  days 
attest  to  the  fact  that  basically  there  is 
no  difference  between  them.  Pormer 
Nazis  in  Austria  and  in  east  Germany, 
which  is  under  Russian  domination,  seem 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  integrating  them- 
selves into  Communist  ideology  and  in 
following  the  dictates  of  Moscow.  Dic- 
tatorchip.  whether  black  or  red,  is  all 
the  same  to  them.  Yesterday's  Nazis 
had  no  love  or  understanding  of  democ- 
racy, and  they  have  still  less  apprecia- 
tion of  it  as  they  emerge  in  the  role  of 
today's  Communists.  We  would  do  well 
to  remember  this  fact  in  dealing  with 
the  Nazis  and  "former"  Nazis  of  west-  j 
ern  Germany. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  May 
27,  1950,  deserves  more  than  passing  at- 
tention: 

Notorious  Nazis  Become  Commies  m   Aus- 
tria—Kinship OF  Two  Shown 

The  kinship  between  Nazi  and  Communist 
has  been  made  strikingly  apparent  by  the 
history  of  the  peacetime  years.  Although 
theoretically  far  apart,  actually  they  have 
pursued  identical  objectives  through  similar 
means.  Under  Hitler  and  under  Stalin  the 
ends  have  been  the  same — the  destruction  of 
all  'reedcms,  including  that  of  worship,  the 
enslavement  of  the  masses,  the  conquest  of 
other  lands,  the  establishment  of  a  world 
domination. 

Old  Nazis,  deeply  Indoctrinated  with  the 
teachings  of  Hitler,  have  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
Justing  themselves  to  the  ideology  of  Mos- 
cow. Little  is  involved  except  a  change  in 
name.  Thinking  and  methods  and  pur- 
poses are  all  the  same.  There  is  never  any 
great  variation  in  the  ways  of  dictators  as 
they  hew  their  way  toward  their  objectives. 

Reports  from  Vienna  that  Soviet  Russia  is 
sponsoring  in  Austria  a  pro-Soviet  group 
recruited  almost  exclusively  from  among 
former  Nazis  of  an  especially  evil  type  are 
accordingly  easy  to  accept  as  authentic.  Its 
leader  is  Adolf  Slavik,  a  former  member  of 
the  Nazi  Elite  Guard  and  one  of  the  more 
notorious  of  the  former  followers  of  Hitler. 

Austria  has  been  one  of  the  Kremlin's 
more  difficult  problems.  Resistance  to  com- 
munism has  been  determined  and  effective, 
as  was  revealed  impressively  in  the  recent 
elections,  which  gave  only  a  meager  scatter- 
ing of  votes  to  Moscow's  puppets.  In  order 
to  make  even  a  semblance  of  a  showing  of 
progress,  it  has  been  necessan'  for  Soviet 
agents  to  seek  among  discredited  and  dis- 
reputable elements  for  leaders  s-nd  recruits. 

They  are  being  found,  although  only  In 
limited  numbers,  among  former  Nazis,  some 
or  whom  have  served  time  in  prison  and  are 
willing  to  form  any  sort  of  an  attachment 
that  may  lead  to  an  easier  way  of  living  or  a 
little  authority.  Generally,  tlie  National 
League .  as  the  new  Soviet  organization  Is 
known,  is  made  up  of  the  "irredeemable  type 
of  Nazi." 

In  explaining  his  shift  from  nazism  to 
communism,  Slavik  Is  reported  as  having 
said  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  war  Russia 
would  occupy  all  of  Europe  and  tliat  It  was 
accordingly  expedient  to  be  on  the  winning 
•Ide.  Similar  reasoning  probably  Influenced 
Ills  alliance  with  Hitler  a  decade  or  more 
ago,  with  dlsUliislonlng  restilts 

Formation  of  the  National  League  In 
Austria  and  the  methods  through  which  re- 
cruits are  being  found  has  a  heartening  sig- 
nificance. They  suggest  that  the  Kremlin 
is  finding  barren  soil  in  Austria  and  that  Its 
agents  are  hard-pressed  to  maize  a  showing. 


Oregon  Poll  on  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DEIZGATE   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  BARTLSTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  poll  published  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  May  18,  1950, 
which  shows  a  progressive  and  over- 
whelming sentiment  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii statehood  among  the  residents  of 
that  great  western  State: 
Alaska  and  Hawah  RECzrvr  Strong  BACKiNa 

IN  OSIGOW 
THE   FRONT   DOOH   BALLOT   BOX 

(By  Dan  E.  Clark  n) 

Where  Oregonlans  are  concerned,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  can  add  their  statehood  stars  to 
the  48  already  shining  from  the  blue  field  of 
Old  Glory. 

The  matter  of  whether  to  add  these  two 
Territories  to  the  Union  is  now  before  Con- 
gress and  votes  may  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  this  sf^ssion  on  whether  or  not  to  ad- 
mit them  as  full-fledged  States. 

Front  door  ballot  box  interviewers  asked  a 
scientifically  designed  cross-section  of  Ore- 
gonlans to  vote  on  these  questions  and  tbls 
Is  how  they  felt  when  asked:  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  granting  statehood  to  Alaska? 
HawaU?" 


Alaskan 
statehood 

Hawaiian 

statehood 

Favor       « ........ - 

Percent 

88 
5 

7 

Pereent 
78 

Oppov       ... 

13 

Undtcided 

10 

100 

100 

"Alaska  Is  closer  to  us  than  New  York," 
exclaimed  one  person,  "why  should  we  wait 
any  longer  to  take  it  in  as  a  State?"  "'Alas- 
kans' Interests  are  the  same  as  ours,  so  why 
shouldn't  we  give  them  the  same  statehood 
rights  we  enjoy?"  declared  another. 

Although  Hawaiian  statehood  was  slightly 
less  popular  than  Alaskan,  it  was  still  favored 
by  a  large  majority.  The  main  objection  here 
was  on  the  racial  Issue,  and  some  expressed 
fear  of  Communists  in  the  Islands. 
Girea  Ineakdotcn 

One  of  the  Interesting  features  of  this 
question  was  the  unanimity  of  feeling  among 
all  segments  of  the  p>opulation.  Alaskan 
statehood  la  universally  favored  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  men  and  women,  the 
various  educational  levels,  and  the  different 
age  groups  alike. 

The  Hawaiian  Issue  shows  some  difference 
existing,  but  most  of  them  are  matters  of  In- 
decision. These  figures  show  the  pattern  of 
opinion: 


Favor       Oppo« 
Eawaiian  Ilawnilan 
statehood'  statehood 

Unde- 
cided 

Peniicrats 

ReoubWcans 

Percent 
T9 
*  t 
62 
60 
72 

Percent 
10 
15 
12 
13 
11 

Percent 
11 

8 

College  educated 

Hizh  school       

« 

7 

Grade  school 

17 

"Wbat  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  two 
extra  stars  "If  they  become  States?"  queried 
one  anxious  Oregonian. 
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GM  Shows  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE3 

Weducsday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permLs'uon  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  the  following  editorial, 
GM  Shows  the  Way.  by  Father  Benjamin 
Masse,  from  the  June  3  issue  of  America: 
GM  Shows  the  Wat 
(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

Last  week  America  ended  Its  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  negotiations  at  General  Motors 
with  these  words: 

"UAW  wants  a  wage  Increase  of  9  cents  an 
hour,  a  union  shop,  welfare  benefits,  and 
minimum  monthly  pensions  of  $125,  Includ- 
ing Federal  social-security  benefits.  That 
package  would  cost  about  31  cents  an  hour. 
Don't  be  too  surprised  if  Mr.  Reuther  receives 
a  substantial  part  of  It.  thou?^h  he  certainly 
I      won't  come  away  with  the  union  shop." 

In  the  light  of  the  thrilling  news  from 
Detroit  on  May  23,  that  prediction  turns  out 
to  be  conservative.  Walter  Reuther  not  only 
obtained  a  substantial  part  of  his  economic 
demands,  Including  the  most  generous  pen- 
sion plan  In  the  Industry;  he  also  left  the 
bargaining  table  with  something  suspiciously 
like  a  union  shop. 

E\-en  that  doesn't  tejl  the  whole  story. 
Breaking  the  news  of  the  agreement  to  the 
press,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  called  the  contract  unprece- 
dented In  labor-management  relations. 
His  words  were  echoed  by  Walter  Reuther, 
UAW  president,  who  referred  to  It  "as  the 
most  significant  development  In  labor  rela- 
tions since  the  mass-productions  industries 
were  organised  In  1936-37."  Though  these 
reactions  might  be  suspect  as  emanating 
from  interested  sources,  they  were  Immedi- 
ately confirmed  from  outside  the  Industry. 
"After  a  period  of  apparent  Incredulity," 
reported  the  New  York  Times  on  May  24, 
Government  officials  hailed  the  agreement, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobln 
called  It  great  news.  Cyrus  S.  Chlng, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  was  more  specific.  He  said 
that  It  "marks  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  collective  bargaining."  In  Pittsburgh, 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO.  gave  his 
blessing  to  "an  amazing  and  very  wholesome 
development."  Finally  Wall  Street  rendered 
Its  doUars-and-cents  verdict  by  shooting  GM 
stock  to  Us  highest  price  since  1929. 

What  is  there  about  the  UAW-GM  con- 
tract that  caused  all  this  excitement? 

First  of  all  there  Is  the  provision,  probably 
not  matched  in  any  other  labor-management 
contract,  that  the  agreement  will  run  for 
5  years,  with  no  reopening  of  any  kind. 
For  the  workers  that  means  security,  and 
Xor  the  corporation  freedom  from  strikes. 
It  means  more.  It  Is  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  the  biggest  ncnfinancla!  company  In  the 
world  In  the  continued  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  American  economic  system.  It  Is  also 
a  recognition  by  big  business  that  Its  deci- 
sions can  and  ought  to  have.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  "a  stabilizing  Influence  not  only 
on  our  business  but  on  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country."  That  brings  the  thinking 
of  GM  and  Walter  Reuther  much  closer  to- 
gether than  anyone  thought  possible  In  the 
dismal  days  of  1945-46. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  a  whole  host 
of  economic  benefits  which  enable  the  work- 
ers to  share  fairly  In  the  Increasing  produc- 
tivity of  our  most  profitable  corporation. 
Bere  are  tlie  mala  ones: 


1.  Foxir  centa  an  hour,  representing  the 
estimated  annual  gain  In  productivity,  will 
be  added  each  year  to  the  basic  wage. 
Since  the  average  wage  now  Is  $1.65  an  hour, 
that  means  a  rise  to  $1.85  In  1955.  The  basic 
rate  for  apprentices  is  raised  an  additional 
6' 2  cents  an  hour,  and  the  rate  for  30.000 
skilled  tool-and-dle  workers,  5  cents  an  hour. 
The  cost-of-living  formula,  first  adopted  in 
the  1947  contract.  Is  retained.  Under  this 
formula  wages  will  rise  or  fall  1  cent  an  hour, 
depiending  on  every  rise  or  fall  of  1.14  points 
In  the  consumer  price  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Though  there  Is  no  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  wages  can  go  up  under 
the  formula,  the  agreement  specifies  that 
wages  may   not   fall   below   the   basic   rate. 

2.  Workers  with  25  years  of  service  can  re- 
tire at  65  with  a  pension.  Including  Federal 
social-security  benefits,  of  $100.  In  the 
event  that  the  Government  Increases  ben- 
efits, however,  the  gain  will  be  passed  along 
to  the  workers  up  to  a  maximum  of  $117  a 
month.  That  feature  liberalizes  the  present 
pension  pattern.  The  contract  also  provides 
that  any  employee  with  15  years  of  service 
who  becomes  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled after  the  age  of  50  becomes  eligible  for 
a  disability  pension  ranging  from  $50  to  $90 
a  month.  When  such  a  disabled  worker 
reaches  65,  he  comes  under  the  regular 
retirement  plan. 

3.  Medical  and  Insurance  benefits  are  lib- 
eralized. All  company  employees  and  their 
families,  with  the  corporation  paying  half 
the  premium,  will  now  enjoy  complete  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coverage.  Life-insur- 
ance policies  are  upped  a  flat  $500  and  will 
range  from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  The  union  also 
won  an  Increase  of  $14  a  week  In  sickness 
and  accident  benefits.  These  will  run  from 
$'28  to  $45.50,  for  up  to  26  weeks. 

4.  Also  liberalized  was  vacation  pay.  which 
employees  ordinarily  take  instead  of  days  off. 
Workers  with  1  year's  service  will  receive  a 
week's  pay.  and  the  amount  grows  thereafter 
proportionately  with  length  of  service.  The 
top  Is  3  weeks'  pay  for  employees  with  15 
years  to  their  credit. 

The  union  estimates  that  the  economic 
features  of  the  new  contract  will  cost  GM 
19  cents  an  hour — Mr.  Reuther  had  originally 
demanded  31  cents — or  $144,000,000  the  first 
year.  Over  the  life  of  the  contract  the  total 
gain  of  the  workers  will  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 
The  union  also  estimates  that  In  the  fifth 
year  alone  the  average  GM  worker  and  his 
family  will  have  an  Income  $700  above  what 
they  have  today.  Since  the  corporation's 
profits  after  all  taxes  were  $656,000,000  In 
1949,  and  are  running  at  an  even  higher  rate 
so  far  this  year,  these  economic  concessions 
will  not  unduly  strain  Its  ability  to  pay. 
They  represent  a  laudable  willingness  on  the 
part  of  GM  to  share  its  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity with  Its  employees. 

Great  as  these  economic  benefits  are,  they 
are  not  so  startling  as  the  noneconomlc  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  company.  The  union 
won  more  than  30  desirable  changes  In 
the  contract,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
a  modified  union  shop.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  union-security  clause,  all  new  employees 
must  Join  UAW  and  remain  members  In  good 
standing  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
they  have  the  option  of  resigning.  Present 
employees  who  are  not  members  of  the  union 
are  under  no  obligation  to  Join.  In  view  of 
the  historic  open-shop  policy  of  GM,  which 
was  maintained  as  a  matter  of  "principle," 
that  bow  to  the  social  obligations  of  its  em- 
ployees ranks  with  the  historic  decision  of 
Ford  a  decade  or  so  ago  to  grant  the  union 
shop.  It  means  that  GM  now  concedes  that 
Its  employees  can  belong  to  UAW  without  In 
any  way  being  disloyal  to  the  company.  It 
means  that  the  union  Is  given  a  new  status 
In  the  plant  community,  which  approximates 
the  status  of  partnership.  It  means,  finally, 
that  the  company  sees  In  Walter  Reuther  not 
the  dangerous  character  portrayed  in  certain 
management  circles,  but  a  loyal  Americaa 


Intent  on  using  his  power  for  the  good  of  his 
Industry  and  his  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
narrower  Interests  of  his  followers. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  estimate  tie  full 
Impact  of  this  precedent-shattering  contract. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  It  will  have  a 
generally  pacifying  effect  on  Industrial  re- 
lations, especially  In  basic  Industry.  ;t  will 
likewise  strengthen  the  trend  toward  .onger 
and  more  stable  agreements  between  labor 
and  management.  It  also  marks  as  success- 
ful the  1047  experiment  In  tying  wage  s  both 
to  Increasing  productivity  and  to  the  tost  of 
living.  Thus  it  may  point  the  way  to  a  new 
objective  criterion  for  wage  determlm  tlon. 

From  the  standpoint  of  union  polltli:s,  the 
GM  agreement  bolsters  the  position  ol  Wal- 
ter Reuther  In  UAW.  During  a  visit  o  De- 
troit last  March,  the  writer  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  Chrysler  strike  had  weak- 
ened Reuther  and  given  the  tenaclois.  Ir- 
repressible Communist  opposition  a  ne\.'  lease 
on  life.  The  GM  settlement  should  regain 
for  the  young  UAW  leader  any  ground  he 
may  have  lost. 

Since  the  writer  has  had  In  the  pasi  some 
small  differences  with  GM  managemimt.  It 
gives  him  all  the  greater  pleasure  now  ;o  hall 
the  corporation  for  breaking  new  grcmd  In 
Industrial  relations.  Its  obvious  wlUi  igness 
to  live  and  work  with  the  union  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  with  the  negative,  agaln'-the  union 
policy  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Congratu  atlona 
all  around. 


How  Prisoners  Become  Clients  Tliroagb 
the  Cooperation  of  Federal  Prison  and 
State  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CECRCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Si)eaker. 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation,  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, there  appears  an  article  i)n  the 
joint  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  United  States  Peniten'iary  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative article  regarding  the  fine;  work 
being  done.  I  have  been  grca:ly  in- 
terested to  learn  of  the  fine  results  being 
accomplished  through  this  joint  p.'ogram 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  I  believe 
that  readers  of  the  Congression.jl  Rec- 
ord will  likewise  be  interested  in  this 
work,  and  under  leave  granted,  "  insert 
the  article  herewith  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

How  Prisoners  Become  Clunts  Throdgh  thi 
CooPER.\TioN  or  Fedeb.\l  Prison  Ar.D  State 
AcENcr 

(By  Bruce  Hall,  Supervisor  of  Research  and 
Information,  Vocational  Rehablllt.  tlon  Di- 
vision of  Georgia) 

In  a  feature  article  published  near:y  a  dec- 
ade ago,  the  erudite  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor gave  Atlanta's  United  States  Peniten- 
tiary its  motto:  "Atlanta  Sets  the  Stindard." 
It  was  not  an  undeserved  compllmem  to  this 
Institution,  which  has  the  custody  of  more 
than  2,000  men,  mostly  recidivists  and  of- 
fenders In  older  age  groups.  Few  yoi  ng  first 
offenders  are  sent  to  Atlanta. 

It  tukes  more  th.xn  niixleni  InclUtles  a.nd 
accepted  administrative  policies  to  set  stand- 
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ards  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  insti- 
tutions. It  takes  vision.  Imagination,  and  a 
pioneering  spirit.  On  that  score.  Atlanta 
seems  to  have  been  fortunate  over  a  span  of 
years  In  the  Individuals  who  have  been  as- 
signed there  as  wardens. 

KZBtnLOING  MXN 

The  Institution's  method  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  was  summed  up  rather  neatly  by 
an  inmate.  In  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  prison's  well-edited,  attractive 
magazine,  the  Atlantlan,  he  said: 

"Almost  from  the  moment  the  thinking  In- 
mate enters  Atlanta  be  Is  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  his  ultimate  rehabilitation  Is  the 
aim  and  goal  of  the  prison's  program.  Prom 
the  time  he  enters  the  quarantine  building 
until  he  Is  discharged  at  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence, his  actions  and  thinking  are  chan- 
neled toward  the  end  goal  of  Incarceration- 
return  to  society — by  placing  him  not  un- 
der the  watchful  eyes  of  prison  guards,  but 
under  the  direction  of  Instructors." 

Tlie  word  rehabilitation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, may  be  used  In  Its  broadest  sense,  for 
the  prison  program  looks  not  only  toward 
the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  Inmates,  but  to  their  physical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  well. 

On  the  27  acres  within  massive  walls  are 
well-equipped  shops  for  vocational  training, 
a  modem  haspital.  athletic  field,  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  In  addition  to  Industrial  plants, 
administration  buildings,  and  other  facil- 
ities. Incidentally,  the  prison  Industries 
during  World  War  II  fximlshed  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  materials  to  the  armed 
services. 

PHOBLEMS — AND    ANSWERS 

The  distinctive  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped  has  been  developed  in  recent 
years  through  the  cooperation  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  division  of  Georgia's 
Department  of  Education.  It  grew  out  of  a 
problem  which  confronted  prison  officials  in 
1943.  A  Negro  who  had  a  marked  facial 
disfigurement,  due  to  scrcfula.  was  to  be 
released  to  his  legal  residence  In  North 
Carolina.  He  was  in  dire  need  of  plastic 
surgery  to  eliminate  fissures  through  whlcn 
his  teeth  were  exposed.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision In  the  budget  for  surgery  services  by 
an  outside  specialist. 

The  officials  of  the  AtlanU  Penitentiary 
sought  the  advice  of  Paul  S.  Barrett.  Georgia's 
director  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Mr. 
Barrett  recommended  requesting  the  assist- 
ance ol  North  Carolina's  vccattcnal  rehabili- 
tation division.  This  course  was  followed, 
and  North  Carolina  accepr.ed  the  case,  but 
the  man  violated  his  conditional  release  be- 
fore the  service  could  be  rendered. 

A  failure?  Maybe,  In  ihls  specific  case, 
but  the  experience  had  uncovered  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  physical  restora- 
tion of  handicapped  Inmates  who  needed 
types  of  medical  and  surgical  care  not  avaU- 
able  In  the  prison  hospital. 

Other  cases  arose  and  were  handled  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

One  was  a  white  man,  52.  who  was  70  per- 
cent deaf  and  wore  an  artificial  limb.  Rec- 
ords showed  that  he  lost  his  leg  in  1915  and 
went  to  prison  the  following  year:  he  had 
served  eight  sentences  for  various  offenses, 
Including  post  office  robbery.  He  told  prison 
ofOclalj  he  had  turned  to  crime  because  he 
could  not  make  a  living.  He  never  had 
bececd  he  said,  and  never  would:  he  pre- 
ferred being  a  prisoner.  While  in  prison  he 
was  trained  to  operate  a  lathe. 

Efforts  were  made  to  place  him.  Shipyards 
were  calling  for  manpower,  but  because  of 
his  defective  bearing  they  would  not  accept 
him  The  assistance  of  the  Georgia  Division 
was  sought.  A  hearing  aid  was  provided, 
and  when  the  man  was  released.  In  1944.  he 
was  promptly  placed— In  a  Georgia  shipyard. 
Two  vears  later  shipyard  personnel  officers 
tola  a  prison  placement  officer  that  the  man 


had  never  been  late  to  work  and  had  been 
absent  only  6  days  when  111  wl:h  Infiuenza. 
If  there  had  been  a  Federal -State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  back  In  1915, 
this  man  might  have  been  rehabilitated 
before  going  to  prison. 

A    PLAN    THAT    WORXID 

In  1947,  Warden  Jos.  W.  Sanford.  since 
retired,  conceived  the  Idea  that  a  program 
could  be  worked  out  to  serve  all  handicapped 
Inmates.  The  upshot  of  this  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  prison  and  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  division  setting  forth  Indi- 
vidual and  Joint  responsibilities.  It's  Just  a 
simple  statement,  without  a  lot  of  legal 
phrases  and  technicalities. 

A  special  vocational  rehabilitation  com- 
mittee was  organized.  It  co:nprised  the 
prison's  director  of  training  and  placement, 
the  supervisor  of  employment  placement,  the 
parole  officer,  the  supervisor  cf  vocational 
training,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor, and  a  secretary. 

All  inmates  having  vocational  handicaps 
were  called  before  the  committee.  Questions 
relating  to  physical  restoration,  training  ap- 
pliances, and  futtire  placement  were  dis- 
cussed. Feasible  cases  were  accepted  and 
all  forms.  Including  the  medical  report  from 
the  hospital,  were  filled  out.  The  Atlanta 
counselor  then  referred  the  case  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  Georgia  local  office. 

After  the  backlog  of  cases  had  been  cleared 
out,  the  committee's  work  was  delegated  to 
the  placement  officer.  Jerry  Head,  and  the 
Atlanta  counselor.  Now  the  procedure  Is 
routine:  if  the  medical  examination  shows 
a  vocational  handicap,  the  cfise  automati- 
cally Is  referred  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor. 

While  follow-up  reports  are  not  available 
on  all  cases  served,  prison  officials  have 
ample  information  on  which  to  base  an 
appraisal  of  the  program. 

In  dlBCtisslng  the  cooperative  program 
Warden  W.  H.  Hlatt  said:  "I:  has  been  so 
successful  and  so  helpful  to  us  In  problems 
dealing  with  handicapped  inmates  that  we 
are  of  the  opinion  other  institutions  would 
benefit  from  a  similar  arrangement. 

"It  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for 
men  who  realize  they  couldn't  seciire  em- 
ployment without  corrective  measures.  We 
believe  that  Incapacitation  Is  a  big  factor  in 
getting  them  Into  difficulties.  Removal  of 
the  cause  is  a  step  toward  rehabilitation." 

Dr.  George  Hess,  chief  medical  officer,  ex- 
pressed himself  even  more  emphatically: 
"The  Vocational  RehabiUtatlcn  Division  has 
given  us  100-percent  cooperr.tlon.  We  feel 
there  is  as  much  to  physical  restoration  as 
to  anything  else  In  rehabilitating  inmates. 
Everyone  who  comes  here  with  hernia,  for 
instance,  gets  the  necessary  surgery.  We 
are  doing  surgery  In  extreme  case  of  varicose 
veins.  And  we're  doing  more  plastic  surgery. 
I  think  we  re  on  the  right  rosid. " 

In  connection  with  the  physical  restora- 
tion program.  It  shovild  be  emphasized  that 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divisions  never  are 
called  upon  for  surgical  fees  unless  the  oper- 
ation requires  the  services  of  an  outside  spe- 
cialist. And.  of  course,  there  are  no  hos- 
pitalization costs  on  any  cases  accepted  by 
the  divisions.  The  prison  hospi'al  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

EESTH-TS    ON    EICORO 

In  his  report  for  1948,  the  rehabUitatlon 
counselor,  J.  J.  Segars,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  have  visited  the  penitentiary  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Cooperation  of  all  officials 
has  been  excellent  and  I  feel  the  program 
has  been  much  more  succesisful  than  any- 
one anticipated. 

"Since  no  program  of  this  sort  had  been 
undertaken  previously,  I  feU:  it  was  impor- 
tant to  select  carefully  the  cases  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  proceed  on  a  sovmd  basis  with  a 
reasonable  number  rather  tiian  to  attempt 
a  large  number.    Every  Inmate  referred  by 


the  InstltuUon  has  been  interriewed.  and  a 
study  made  of  the  case  history. 

"The  Interest  and  cooperation  of  the  indl- 
Tlduals  has  been  very  good.  Few  have  shown 
no  Interest  at  all.  We  have  followed  a  policy 
of  rejecting  all  applicants  who  were  habitual 
drug  addicts  and  those  who  bad  long  crim- 
inal records. 

"A  good  variety  of  services  has  been  pro- 
vided, most  of  which  have  been  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Institution 
and  without  cost  to  State  rehabilitation 
agencies. 

"During  the  year  we  asked  for  and  received 
the  cooperation  of  eight  States.  Every  plan 
calling  for  financial  assistance  from  a  State 
agency  has  been  approved,  except  In  one  case 
when  a  counselor  said  he  did  not  have  funds 
available  at  the  time. 

"A  total  of  $1,238^5  has  been  provided. 
These  services  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
more  If  the  State  agencies  had  provided  them 
after  the  client  left  prison,  since  all  hospi- 
talization, dentures,  artificial  eyes,  and  train- 
ing are  provided  by  the  Bxireau  of  Prisons." 
In  planning  training  courses,  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  Inmate's  term.  The 
schedule  Is  worked  out  so  that  the  trainee 
may  complete  the  course  before  the  date  of 
his  release.  Coiirses  cover  a  wide  range, 
from  general  education  to  technical  sub- 
jects such  as  television.  The  outside  detail 
of  trusties  working  on  the  prison  farm,  may 
get  training  in  truck  farming,  tractor  driving, 
motor  repairs,  and  other  subjects  that  fit  In 
with  farming. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  disap- 
pointments. One  was  a  30-year-old  amputee 
who  had  been  provided  with  an  artificial 
limb  and  placed  as  a  tractor  driver  In  Mis- 
sissippi. He  had  worked  only  a  short  time 
when  he  obtained  permission  from  hta  pro- 
bation officer  to  go  to  another  State  for  a 
better  Job.  There  he  stole  an  automobile 
and  Is  now  back  In  the  penitentiary.  But 
an  occasional  failure  does  not  discourage 
those  who  see  the  whole  picture. 

Becently  we  had  an  opportiinlty  to  inter- 
view a  former  Inmate  who  had  surgery  and 
training  under  the  cooperative  program. 
This  white  man  had  congenital  club  feet. 
Before  he  was  30.  he  became  involved  In  an 
extortion  scheme.  During  incarceration  he 
received  corrective  surgery,  orthopedic 
shoes,  and  braces.  He  was  trained  as  a  radio 
repair  man  and,  upon  release,  placed  in  em- 
ployment. Scon  thereafter  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  In  business  for  himself.  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  assisted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment.  A  roon\  in  his  home 
was  converted  Into  a  shop.  He  answers  call* 
for  radio-repair  service  from  any  part  of  the 
coimty  and  takes  Jobs  in  his  shop.  His  earn- 
ings for  the  first  year,  he  said,  have  averaged 
better  than  $230  a  month.  He  has  a  wife 
and  two  children. 

When  asked  about  ihe  prison  program,  he 
replied  with  enthusiasm.  "Its  fine."  Then 
he  explained  that  It  had  made  It  possible  for 
him  to  realize  a  lifelong  ambition  in  getting 
corrective  surgery  and  learning  a  trade  la 
which  he  finds  real  satisfaction. 


National  SpelUns  Bee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  czosciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  constantly  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  extraordinary  people  and 
witness  unusual  everts.    We  hear  and 
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see  so  much  that  Is  unusual  here,  that  we 
can.  without  becoming  excited,  extend  a 
welcome  to  visiting  dignitaries  from 
other  nations,  watch  the  newest  and 
speedie.st  jet  planes  perform  at  almo.st 
miraculous  speed,  and  participate  in 
governmental  activities  which  have  the 
most  far-reaching  effects. 

These  are  all  the  actings  and  doings  of 
cdults,  educated,  trained,  and  experi- 
enced. But  I  want  to  call  attention  to- 
day to  an  outstanding  event  which  oc- 
curred in  Washington  last  week,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  high  praise.  I  refer 
to  the  1950  national  spelling  bee,  which 
was  held  Friday,  in  which  there  were 
50  contenders,  ambitious,  intelligent, 
wholesome  boys  and  girls  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  ranging  in  age  from 
11  to  14  years. 

These  50  boys  and  girls  were  the 
champions  of  their  respective  States, 
They  had  defeated  oppKinents  in  contests 
in  their  schools,  their  counties,  districts, 
and  States.  The  50  who  won  the  trip  to 
Washington  were  the  finest  spelling  tal- 
ent of  the  schools  of  America. 

These  bright  boys  and  girls  faced  the 
keenest  possible  competition  in  this  con- 
test. For  many  of  them  it  was  their  first 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  They  were 
in  strange  territory  and  their  competi- 
tors were  strangers  to  them,  facts  which 
in  themselves  contributed  to  the  difiB- 
cultics  of  the  situation. 

The  1950  national  spelling  bee  was  the 
twenty-third  annual  contest  of  this 
group,  and  while  all  of  them  have  been 
outstanding  this  was  an  extraordinary 
contest  in  several  respects. 

It  was  the  first  time,  regular  spelling- 
bee  goers  said,  that  the  first  list  of  words 
was  exhausted;  the  first  time  that  a  spell- 
er had  been  eliminated,  and  later  rein- 
stated because  the  judges  found  the 
word  could  be  correctly  spelled  two  ways. 
This  happened  three  times  in  this  spell- 
ing bee.  It  was  the  first  time  the  judges 
completely  ran  out  of  words,  and  the 
first  time  that  the  contest  ended  with 
two  sp)ellers,  neither  able  to  spell  down 
the  other,  tied  for  first  place.  So  this 
year's  spelling  bee  created  two  national 
champions  instead  of  one. 

These  two  distinguished  and  able 
spellers  who  emerged  victorious  from 
this  grueling  7 '2-hour  contest  were 
Diana  Reynard,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
Colquitt  Dean,  of  College  Park,  Ga.  Col- 
quitt Dean  hves  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
his  remarkable  achievement  in  winning, 
first  the  State  championship,  and  then 
with  the  able  young  lady  from  Cleveland 
becoming  joint  national  champion.  We 
of  the  Geor::ia  delegation  are  proud  of 
Georgia's  newest  champion. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  sponsors  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee 
for  the  fine  service  they  are  rendering  in 
affording  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
wholesome,  educational  competition, 
which  trains  the  contestants  in  self-re- 
liance, self -improvement,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  sportsmanship. 

This  event  strengthens  my  confidence 
in  the  future  of  America. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  took  part  in 
this  contest  in  all  its  stagts.  will  soon  b3 


men  and  women,  and  they  will  be  the 
good  Americans  who  believe  in  individual 
effort,  free  enterprise,  and  the  American 
way,  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  exert 
the  necessary  effort  to  preserve  these 
things. 

Congratulations  to  them  upon  their 
ac'nievcments  and  best  wishes  for  their 
success  in  future  undertakings. 


Lawson  Veterans'  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CECRCI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  meeting  of  Gate  City  Council, 
No.  5.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  17, 
1950.  Dr.  M.  D.  Collins,  national  coun- 
cilor of  the  order,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion urging  that  Lawson  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital in  Atlanta  be  not  closed,  but  that 
it  be  continued  for  the  use  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  in  that  area.  This  res- 
olution was  seconded  by  Mr.  Vester  N. 
Owenby,  and  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  membership  of  Gate  City  Council. 

The  original  of  this  resolution  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  feel  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
know  of  the  interest  of  this  fine  civic 
and  fraternal  group  in  the  preservation 
of  this  veterans'  hospital,  and  I  am  in- 
serting the  resolution  herewith  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Whereas  the  announced  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
the  Immediate  closing  and  abandonment  of 
the  admirable  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facility  at  Chamblee, 
Ga.,  and  known  as  Lawson  Veterans  Hospital, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  has  brought  deep 
anxiety  to  the  veterans  and  families  of  vet- 
erans in  this  community  who  will  thereby  be 
subjected  to  great  neglect  and  serious  Incon- 
venience; and 

V/hereas  such  a  step  will  result  In  many 
veterans  otherwise  entitled  to  full  hospital 
and  clinical  treatment,  being  deprived  of  this 
merciful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  which  they  so  gallantly  served 
In  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  aforesaid  would  also 
result  In  the  wasteful  abandonment  of  Gov- 
ernment facilities  which  cannot  be  replaced 
elsewhere  except  at  huge  expense;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  In  question  does  not 
appear  to  be  based  upon  any  sound  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  facts  regarding  the 
overcrowded  hospital  situation  In  this  com- 
munity; and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Lawson  Hos- 
pital would  likewise  deprive  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation of  this  community  from  the  advan- 
tage of  Its  proximity  to  the  Emory  Univer- 
sity Medical  College  and  stall  composed  of 
renowned  specialists  and  technicians  In  every 
brar.ch  of  medicine  and  surgery,  whose 
Bkilled  services  have  long  been  available  to 
the  patients  of  this  Institution. 

Whereas  the  Ideal  location  of  Atlanta  as 
the  center  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation for  the  vait  area  immediately  wlthm 
the  environs  of  Lawson  Hospital  has  afforded 
to  It  an  advantage  imsurpassed  elsewhere  for 
the   treatment   and  diagnosis  of   those  dis- 


abilities which  are  a  peculiar  incident  of  war 
service,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
disabilities  and  montal  Infirmities;  a. id 

Whereas  the  decision  in  question  appar- 
ently gives  no  proper  weight  to  the  foremost 
principle  of  a  sound  hospital  program  which 
has  been  held  to  include  the  Idea  that  no 
existing  hospital  accommodations  should  be 
abandoned  until  adequate  and  correspond- 
ing facilities  have  been  provided  on  an  equal 
basis  of  bed-for-bed.  ward-for-waid,  and 
Btaff-for-stafT,  which  may  amply,  properly 
and  promptly  administer  to  these  v;ho  are 
In  need  of  treatment  and  hospital  cs  re.  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  displaced  or  trans- 
ferred to  distant  points  away  from  their 
families,  and  where  recovery  and  recupera- 
tion may  be  seriously  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded;   and 

Whereas  we  deplore  this  decision  and 
earnestly  hope  that  It  will  be  revoked  or 
modified  In  such  a  way  as  will  prevent  un- 
due hardship  and  suffering  from  being  in- 
flicted on  helpless  patients,  or  where  the  ex- 
isting long  waiting  list  for  admissions  to  hos- 
pitals shall  not  be  further  lengthened  and 
aggravated:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  all  American  citizens  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Gate 
City  Council.  No.  5,  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  at  a  regular  session 
thereof  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  May  17.  1950.  do 
hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  alter 
and  rescind  his  previous  order  for  the 
abandonment  and  dismantling  of  Lawson 
Veterans  Hospital,  and  that  he  Immediately 
suspend  the  execution  thereof  untU  such 
time  as  a  more  detailed  and  factual  analysis 
and  survey  can  be  made  of  the  hospital  needs 
both  present  and  future,  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation of  this  vicinity;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Georgia's  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  to  Congressman  J.\mes  C.  Da^ts, 
as  the  Representative  of  this  district,  lii 
support  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  order  of  the  President  to 
which  the  above  references  are  respectfully 
made. 


Address  by  the  Vice  President  at  Nah'onal 
Triennial  Convention  of  B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

a    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  HU'MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  Na- 
tional Triennial  Convention  of  B'nai 
B'rith  held  in  Washington.  D.  C  on 
March  21.  1950.  Vice  President  B.arxley 
shared  the  program  with  Secretarv  Gen- 
eral Trygve  Lie,  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  dais  was  graced  with  such  digni- 
taries as  Eddie  Jacobson,  of  Kansas  City, 
former  business  associate  of  President 
Truman,  who  was  a  guest  of  honor;  Mrs. 
Alben  W.  Barkley;  Israeli  Ambassador 
Eliahu  Elath;  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark:  Attorney  General  J.  How- 
ard McGrath:  S:'cretar>'  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  Chapman:  Secretarj*  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  F.  Brannan;  Senator  James 
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p.  Kem:  Senator  Herliert  H.  Lehman; 

John  Sherman  Cooper.  Delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly; Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  P. 
Matthews;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Willard  L.  Thorp ;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  D.  Hickcrson;  Benjamin 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations;  Ben  V.  Cohen, 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  The  Hague;  A.  H. 
Feller.  Counsel  to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations;  Eugene 
Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  former  President  of  the  World  Bank; 
Watson  Miller,  United  Slates  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration;  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler;  Representative  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers;  Representative  J.  D. 
Dingell;  Representative  Joseph  Bates; 
Representative  Lotus  C.  Rabaut;  Rep- 
resentative Cecil  P.  King;  Representa- 
tive Arthur  G.  Klein;  Representative 
Jacob  K.  Javits;  Representative  Abra- 
ham J.  Multer;  Representative  Richard 
Boiling;  Representative  Earl  ChudofI; 
Representative  Isidore  Dollinger;  Rep- 
resentative Louis  B.  Heller;  Representa- 
tive Edna  F.  Kelly;  Representative 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.;  Representa- 
tive Sidney  R.  Yates;  and  Representative 
William  H.  Bates.  It  was  also  my  privi- 
lege to  attend. 

Frank  Goldman,  president  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  in  presenting  Vice  President 
B.^r.KiEY.  said: 

There  are  few  f)ersons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  held  in  greater  affection  and  re- 
gard by  all  people  than  Vice  President  Albkm 
W.  BABKLrr.  His  great  and  long  record  of 
public  service  entitles  him  to  an  Important 
place  In  the  history  of  OMt  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Mr  Secretary  General,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  been  delighted  and  in- 
spired by  the  beautiful  program  to  which  we 
have  listened  this  evening.  So  much  so  that 
I  am  afraid  that  what  I  shall  hare  to  say, 
my  part  on  the  program,  might  be  an  anti- 
climax. 

But  I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  Invita- 
tion which  enables  me  to  participate  in  this 
triennial  convention  of  B'nai  B  rlth. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  should  like 
to  say  which  have  been  Inspired  by  the 
magnificent  address  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie.  I 
shall  not  do  so  because  I  desire  to  make  my 
remarks  brief. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  very  fitting 
and  appropriate  always  to  honor  men  for 
their  outstanding  work  while  they  are  yet 
alive  and  may  enjoy  the  encomltuns  which 
they  hear  heaped  upon  them  by  their  fel- 
low men  for  good  work  well  done. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting 
toni;|ht  that  this  great  organization  should 
give  to  Mr.  Eddie  Jacobson  the  citation  ol 
which  he  Is  to  be  the  recipient. 

All  of  his  life  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
good  works  and  to  worthy  causes.  He  has 
long  been  active  In  B'nai  B'rith,  traveling 
all  over  this  country  and  wherever  any  duty 
might  caJl  him.  giving  of  his  time  and  of  his 
sulKtance  and  his  energy  in  the  great  catis* 
of  brotherhood  represented  by  tiiis  great  or- 
ganization. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  the  American 
Lecton.  He  has  also  been  active  and  ef- 
fective in  the  great  United  Jewish  Appeal 
campaign  for  funds  to  aid  displaced  pwsons 
and  refugees  ail  over  tlie   world,  and  par- 


ticularly In  the  new  State  of  Israel.  And 
In  order  that  be  might  bring  home  to  his 
own  people  and  to  all  people  of  America 
within  the  range  of  his  voice  and  his  Influ- 
ence the  real  need  of  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  people,  he  visited 
Israel  Itself  in  order  that  he  might  see  first 
hand  the  great  need  and  the  distress  of  these 
unfortunates,  who  have  found  a  home  in  the 
new  State  of  Israel,  and  who  mtist  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  In  their  effort  to 
build  a  new  state — not  merely  a  Jewish  State 
but  a  state  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  may 
enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty,  freedom  and 
dignity  which  we  claim  for  ourselves  in  these 
Ur.lied  States  of  America. 

He  has  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Truman.  He  fought  by  his  side  in 
Europe  In  the  First  World  War  and  was  as- 
sociated La  business  with  him  for  a  time 
Biter  the  termination  of  the  war. 

It  was  therefore  most  appropriate  and 
fitting  that  the  President,  when  he  signed 
the  announcement  of  the  de  Jure  recognition 
of  the  new  State  of  Israel,  should  ask  his 
friend  and  comrade-in-arms  to  be  present, 
toge'.her  with  the  president  and  secretary 
of  Bnal  B'rith,  to  witness  that  historic  act 
of  his. 

And  so,  I  join  with  all  of  his  friends 
here  and  all  over  the  country  In  congratu- 
lating him  upon  the  receipt  shortly  of  this 
citation. 

And  it  was  extremely  appropriate  also  that 
the  President  shotild  have  the  president  and 
secretary  of  Bnal  Brith  with  him  at  the  time 
he  signed  this  aruiouncement  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  bank  too  much  on 
ancestry  in  this  country  where  we  believe 
In  the  equality  of  men  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  or  color,  or  national  origin. 
And.  yet.  we  do  place  some  atore  by  the  long 
and  outstanding  record  of  groups  of  men  as 
well  as  individual  men. 

A  boy  one  day  asked  his  father.  "What  Is 
an  ancestor?"  And  the  father  said,  "Well 
now,  son.  I  am  an  ancestor." 

The  boy  said.  "I  understand  that,  but  why 
do  people  brag  abcut  If" 

We  do  brag  about  our  ancestors,  and  prop- 
erly so,  because  just  as  in  horses  and  In  other 
forms  of  animal  life,  blood  undoubtedly  tells 
among  human  beings. 

We  are  especially  proud — and  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  It.  though  not  eligible  for 
memljershlp  in  this  great  organlratlcn — we 
are  justly  proud  of  Its  ancestry,  of  Its  origin, 
and  of  Its  great  record,  that  Bnal  B'rith  has 
for  107  years  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  wherever  else  Its  Influence  might  be  felt, 
sought  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  bigotry 
and  Intolerance  and  hatred  and  to  teach  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  to  inculcate  in  your  own 
children  through  your  high  schools  and  your 
colleges  and  In  your  dally  associations  among 
yourselves  and  with  all  others  the  belief  in 
the  doctrine  and  the  truth  that  God  made 
us  all  in  His  own  image,  and  being  therefore 
children  of  the  same  Creator,  we  are  brothers, 
without  regard  to  our  ancestry,  our  condi- 
tion, our  geography  or  cur  economic  or  re- 
ligious or  racial  differences. 

Bnal  Brith's  great  work  has  not  been 
limited  by  geographical  or  racial  boundaries. 
It  has  served  In  helping  to  hoepitalize  the 
veterans  of  cur  wars.  It  has  gone  wherever 
It  heard  the  voice  of  need  In  cffder  that  it 
might  administer  to  that  need,  to  calm  that 
voice  by  Its  presence,  by  Its  benefactions,  by 
Its  Influence,  and  by  Its  cotirage. 

B  nai  Brlth  I  should  say.  being  the  oldest 
and  most  representative  and  probably  the 
larcest  of  all  the  Jewish  organizations,  has 
had  an  influence  far  beyond  Its  own  bound- 
aries, far  beyond  Its  own  lodge  rooms  <» 
headquarters,  because  It  has  tatight  all  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  United  SUtes.  that 
men  of  different  origin,  of  different  ancestry 
and  different  background,  of  different  re- 
ligious beliefs,  dlflerent  political  afflUattona, 


different  economic  status,  may  live  together 
as  neighbors  and  as  friends  and  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

So.  I  am  happy  to  be  on  this  program,  even 
briefly,  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  In  America,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  of  those,  which  harbors  less  of  bigotry 
and  antagonism  and  hatred  than  probably 
any  other  organization  of  its  kind  In  the 
United  States. 

What  we  need,  not  only  In  this  country, 
but  in  the  world.  Is  a  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  of  misunderstanding,  the  barriers  of 
Inherited  antagcnism,  the  barriers  of  hatred, 
whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  soil  of  humanity. 

Most  of  the  wars  that  have  cursed  the 
earth,  that  have  drenched  the  soil  of  all 
nations  with  the  blood  of  their  people,  hav« 
grown  out  of  Inherited  hatreds,  misunder- 
standings. £ind  unwillingness  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  another  side  to  contrcversiea, 
an  unwillingness  to  rescrt  to  the  arbitration, 
negotiation,  and  understanding  that  interna- 
tional tribunals  are  set  up  to  bring  about. 

I  know,  as  you  know,  that  if  It  were  left 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  there  would  b« 
peace. 

Those  who  draw  the  water  and  hew  th« 
wood,  those  who  bear  the  btirden  of  taxation, 
the  burden  of  the  battlefield,  those  who  hold 
their  children  and  their  babies  in  their  arms, 
nestling  at  a  mother's  bosom  to  obtain  the 
sustenance  and  substance  of  life — if  they 
had  their  way.  if  they  could  speak  as  on* 
voice,  they  would  tell  us  and  all  govemmenta 
that  without  regard  to  inherited  hatreds, 
without  regard  to  international  or  social- 
economic  antagonisms,  without  regard  to 
the  ambitions  of  selfish  men,  they  believe 
and  want  the  nations  of  the  world  to  sit 
down  around  the  counsel  table,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  resort  to  the  sword,  without 
the  devastations  that  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
treasured  accumulations  of  the  centuries  and 
the  ages  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  art  and  science  and  work  of  man. 

So  I  am  happy  tonight  to  have  heard  the 
Secretary  General  give  us  this  note  of  hope, 
of  courage,  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  United  Nations  fails  as  the  League 
of  Nations  failed,  it  is  difHctilt  to  predict  the 
fate  of  man.  It  is  difBcult  to  predict  that 
another  international  world-wide  organiza- 
tion might  ever  again  rise  above  the  ruins 
and  the  graves  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
people. 

So  I  have  been  encotiraged  tonight,  and 
I  am  thankftil  to  have  been  here  to  have 
heard  this  constructive  and  yet  fair,  level- 
headed, calm  recital  and  appraisal  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  faith  to  It.  When  we  think  of  It 
and  grow  discouraged  about  It,  we  might  well 
consider  the  early  history  of  our  own  cotuitry. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  had  been  won 
tn  1783,  for  the  next  4  years  oxir  Thirteen 
Colonies,  which  had  been  united  dtn-lng  the 
war,  came  to  the  brink  of  perpetual,  perma- 
nent separation.  Local  Jealousies  inspired 
local  politicians,  and  appeals  to  the  selfish 
and  provincial  interests  of  communities  well- 
nigh  obliterated  the  desire  for  the  creation 
of  a  nation. 

Ftoally.  4  years  after  the  victory,  a  group 
of  men  met  in  Philadelphia  to  write  the 
Constitution — not  to  write  It;  they  did  not 
meet  there  for  that  ptnpose.  Not  a  delegate 
who  went  to  Philadelphia  had  any  commis- 
sion from  his  State  to  write  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, but  only  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the 
Colonies  had  limped  along  toe  4  years. 

They  were  men  of  cotirage  and  vision. 
They  went  beyond  their  authority.  They 
went  beyond  the  commiaslotis  which  they 
bore,  and  they  wrote  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  submitted  It  to  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies.  And  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  made 
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one  of  his  greatest  speeches  In  opposition  to 
the  ratification  or  the  Constitution. 

Patrick  Henry— who  had  inspired  every 
Revolutionary  soldier.  Patrick  Henry — whose 
Immortal  oration  in  St.  John's  Church  la 
Richmond  has  been  memorized  by  every 
schoolboy — '"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"— made  the  speech  of  his  life,  almost, 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  ground,  as 
he  said,  that  if  it  were  adopted  and  a  new 
nation  created  under  it  the  people  would 
lose  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
fought  for  8  years. 

Due  to  the  Influence  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  of  John  Marshall  and  of  others,  Vir- 
ginia ratified  by  a  majority  of  9  votes,  and 
when  she  r,  tifled  her  Influence  was  so  ex- 
tensive that  enough  of  the  States  rattflpd 
to  create  a  r?w  nation  here,  13  States,  not 
at  first  but  ultimately,  with  a  little  popu- 
lation G*  3.000.000,  frliiging  the  Atlantic  sea- 
k>card. 

And  th.it  Constittitlon  w«s  sdoptedL  *nd 
this  ied^r.-.n?  Nation  took  oa  iu  existence 
hr..   r=:  ".j.e  •   -•.   ns  of  tbe  world. 

I:  :.?.i  :-5  a.icultles.  It  haA  Its  contro- 
versies I:  ^3d  izs  iiilillH«Wt's<«dtm».  It 
had  ::  tz:-'  a  gre«t  tatanal  WK  an  social 
and  e;  r.  "..c  prcihliw  Hina  ijiwiters  of  a 
century  ai'-er  it  was  it  ■Wish  fd.  But  it  was 
united  aga:n.  and  is  now  united,  and,  la 
spite  of  a::  :'r.e  ducouragements.  In  spite  of 
ai:  the  pessi-nLstic  views  that  are  entertained 
Bcmetunes  by  people  in  our  ovrn  country,  we 
enjoy  today  greater  liberty  and  greater  Influ- 
ence and  greater  friendship  than  we  have 
ever  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  still  enjoy  the  freedom  which  so  many 
peoples  have  lost — freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  two  other  freedoms 
have  been  added  ricently  in  recent  years, 
which  are  a  part  of  our  goal,  not  only  for 
ourselves  bat  for  all  mankind,  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear. 

I  congratulate  the  Bnal  B  rith.  not  only  on 
Its  antiquity  of  origin,  not  only  upon  the 
350.000  members  which  honor  Its  rcster,  not 
only  for  the  great  charitable  and  eleemosy- 
nary activities  In  which  it  ha*  been  engaged, 
not  only  on  Its  success  In  unifying  and  unit- 
ing Jews  of  different  politics,  of  diflerent  In- 
terpretations of  their  own  religion,  of  differ- 
ing economic  conditions. 

But  I  congratulate  it  and  honor  It  becaiue 
through  its  Influence  it  has  helped  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  misunderstanding,  of 
Intolerance,  of  bigotry,  and  haired,  and, 
therefore  I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  hope 
that  in  the  years  to  come  It  may  net  only 
grow  in  numbers,  but  that  It  may  grow  In 
Influence  and  power  among  all  the  peoples, 
not  only  of  Jcwub  distinction,  but  among  all 
the  people  In  tbU  great  country  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world. 

We  sre  all  traveling  the  same  road.  We 
are  traveling  toward  the  same  goal.  May 
that  goal  be  happiness  and  peace  and  under- 
standing and  the  Joy  of  making  contributions 
to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  Individual 
men  through  their  part  In  this  great  work 
of  reformation  and  of  realization. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you.  Mr.  President, 
and  Mr.  Trygve  Lie.  and  ail  of  you  who  have 
by  your  presence  here  and  by  your  great 
program  made  us  all  feel  stronger  and 
prouder  that  we  are  not  only  citizens  of  the 
United  States  but  that  in  our  way.  different 
as  it  may  be  In  every  Individual  case,  we  are 
trying  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  all  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

Prank  Goldman.  In  thanking  the  Vice 
President,  said:  "Mr.  Vice  President,  when 
I  say  that  everything  about  you  breathes  the 
true  American  democratic  spirit.  I  do  not 
mean  It  m  any  partisan  sense.     I  I  eel  sure 


that  In  you  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  we  are  graced 
with  America's  greatest  ambassadors  of  good 
will.  You  give  people  throughout  the  world 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  good  our  country  seeks 
to  accomplish.  May  it,  under  God,  never 
hesitate  to  continue  to  fulfill  this  humane 
ideal. 

'We  thank  you  for  your  delightful  speech 
and  are  very,  very  grateful  for  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  you  here  tonight  about  the 
Bnal  Brlth  we  love." 
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HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

cF  wrsT  v:hgini.\ 
IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Davis  and  Eikins  College,  in 
Eikins,  W.  Va.,  on  May  30,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Sen.*tor  HARLrr  M    Kn.coRE.  at 

THE    COMMENCrMENT    EXERCISES.    DAVTS    AND 

Elxins  College,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Mat  30, 

1950 

••The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today." — Prank- 
LiN  Delano  Roo6evtlt. 

Dr.  Purdum.  distingiUshed  guests,  and 
members  of  the  class  of  1950  of  Davis  and 
Eikins  College,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
If  I  failed  to  say  that  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  this  morning.  This  Is  my  second  op- 
portunity in  2  days  to  speak  to  large  group* 
of  young  people  who  are  entering  new  phae*s 
of  their  lives.  Last  nltiht  I  spoke  to  the 
graduation  class  of  my  h'Jtne  town  high 
school  In  Mannlngton.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  those  boys  and  girls  will  enter  col- 
leges this  full,  but  I  hope  the  numt>er  Is  large, 
because  there  Is  a  great  need  In  the  world 
today  for  well-trained,  clear-thlnklng  young 
men  and  women. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  young 
men  and  women  will  continue  your  formal 
education  after  today,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  who  have  such  an  opportunity  will 
t;r<e  advantage  of  It.  There  probably  are 
St  me  here  today  who  are  tired  of  class- 
ro<jms  and  studies.  This  Is  a  normal  reac- 
tion after  4  years  of  hard  work.  Do  not  let 
this  reaction  deter  you  in  your  quest  for  edu- 
cation. If  you  do.  you  will  regret  it  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Those  of  you  who  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advanced  work  at  another 
education  Institution  should  give  serious 
thought  to  how  you  can  best  continue  your 
education  at  home.  There  are  many  possi- 
bilities, and  I  am  certain  your  college  pro- 
fessors will  be  glad  to  advise  you  on  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

I  mention  these  things  to  emphasize  the 
great  need  today  for  educated  men  and 
women,  the  need  for  people  who  can  recog- 
nize truth  when  they  see  or  hear  it;  people 
who  have  learned  to  love  democratic  rights. 
and  stand  willing  to  fight  for  them  even  \i 
the  cause  be  unpopular 

It  Is  custonjary  at  commencement  for  the 
speaker  to  tell  the  members  uf  the  graduat- 


ing class  that  thsy  are  embarking  on  a  grand 
new  experience — that  the  world  Is  awaiting 
them  with  eagerness.  Whether  or  not  this 
Is  true  today  Is  a  philosophical  question  I 
shall  leave  to  other  commencement  speakers. 
What  is  true,  and  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
emphasized  enough.  Is  that  this  commence- 
ment and  similar  commencements  through- 
out the  Nation,  are  being  held  at  a  time  when 
the  world  desperately  needs  a  great  trans- 
fusion of  free,  democratic   Ideals. 

STHUCGLE  OF  IDEAS  IS  WOULD- WIDE 

The  world  today  Is  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle  over  political  and  economic  ideolo- 
gies. This  is  a  struggle  to  determine  whether 
or  not  freemen  can  build  and  maintain  and 
expand  democratic  societies.  This  is  a 
struggle  to  determine  whether  people  shall 
serve  the  state  or  the  state  shall  serve  the 
people.  In  a  real  sense  it  Is  a  struggle  to 
determine  the  political  and  economic  fate  of 
the  world.  This  sti-uggle  Is  commonly  called 
the  cold  war. 

Frankly,  I  feel  we  should  banish  the  term 
"cold  war."  In  no  sense  does  It  depict  the 
real  meaning  of  the  issues  Involved  In  this 
•world-wide  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 
In  addition,  the  term  "cold  war"  leads  many 
people  to  express  the  belief  that  this  strug- 
gle can  be  settled  only  through  armed  con- 
flict.    This  is  a  suicidal  approach. 

We  have  learned,  or  at  least  we  hope  the 
world  has  learned,  through  the  sullerlng  of 
two  terrible  wars  In  my  generation,  that 
armed  conflict  does  not  settle  many  real 
problems,  least  of  all  conflicting  Ideologies. 
And  the  greater  the  conflict,  the  lers  chance 
for  anyone  to  emerge  victorious.  In  an  age 
of  guided  missiles  and  atomic  weapons,  the 
victor  would  suffer  only  a  little  less  than  the 
conquered. 

If  any  real  v'ctory  Is  to  be  achieved  In  this 
present  world-wide  struggle.  It  can  come  only 
without  aimed  conflict.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  abandon  our  defenses.  Far 
from  It.  We  must  at  all  times  be  rendy.  not 
only  In  a  military  way.  but  also  politically 
and  economically,  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

The  Important  point  to  remember  Is  that 
this  struggle  Is  for  the  good  will  and  support 
of  human  beings  all  over  the  world.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  that  goal.  It  can  come  only  / 
through  our  giving  them  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance  they  need  In  building  dem- 
ccratle  societies.  It  will  come  through  the 
spread  of  Ideas  that  men  can  accept  freely, 
without  thereby  losing  their  freedom  or  the 
opp<jrtunity  U.-t  freedom. 

MORAL  AND  MATSSML  Stn'PORT  KSSCNTTAL 

No  one  can  exaggerate  the  scope  of  our 
task.  In  the  simplest  terms.  It  means  we 
must  find  a  common  ground  of  agreement 
wlih  all  democratic  natloru  and  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  them.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  that  June  day 
In  1947  when  Gen.  Ge<jrge  C.  Marshall  made 
his  immortal  sprech  at  Harvard  University, 
pledging  our  help  to  the  needy  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  Honorable  Winston  Church- 
ill referred  to  the  speech  of  our  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  the  most  unsordld  act  In  all 
human  history.  The  Marshall  plan  has  been 
a  great  success.  We  also  feel  optimistic 
over  the  possibilities  of  success  for  our 
newer  efforts  to  bind  together  the  nations 
of  western  Eurtpe. 

In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  programs  will  be  successful  it 
they  receive  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  This 
means  moral  support  as  well  as  the  costly 
material  support  that  is  so  essential  in  these 
programs. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  our  search  for 
world  peace  that  has  achieved  little  atten- 
tion and  less  success.  I  speak  of  the  hope 
of  many  of  us  of  finding  an  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  the  peoples  of  the  so-called  satel- 
lite nations.  This  group  Includes  the  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe.  China,  and  those 
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bordering  countries  that  are  dominated  par- 
tially or  completely  by  Russian-trained 
Communists. 

Through  a  gradual  process,  we  must  wean 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  away  from  Rus- 
sian domination.  If  real  peace  Is  to  be 
achieved  In  this  or  the  next  generation;  we 
must  penetrate  the  Iron  curtain  and  give 
our  moral  support  to  the  subdued  but 
stUl-existent  democratic  forces  la  those 
lands. 

There  are  some  people  who  say  we  should 
seal  otiTselves  off  from  the  satellite  nations. 
By  following  such  a  course,  we  are  admitting 
to  the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  victory  In 
this  world  struggle  only  through  armed  con- 
flict. And  no  thinking  person  will  subscribe 
to  such  a  thotight.  It  Is  only  If  we  make 
an  appeal  for  freedom  everywhere — and  of- 
fer our  full  moral  support  and  material  sup- 
port, wherever  possible,  to  the  exponents  of 
freedom — that  we  stAnd  a  chance  to  emerge 
as  victors  In  this  grave  struggle. 

aATELLITE  NATIONS  OFFEH  REAL  CHALLENGX 

Freedom  has  been  stifled  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  but  according  to  reliable  reports 
from  Europe.  It  Is  not  dead  in  the  satellite 
nations.  There  Is  unrest,  both  political  and 
economic.  In  many  of  the  satellite  nations, 
but  the  democratic  forces  In  those  countries 
cannot  be  mobilized,  or  at  least  will  not  be 
mobilized,  unless  we  of  the  free  world  offer 
them  great  moral  encouragement. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
we  have  done  very  little  thus  far  toward 
reaching  those  people.  To  some  extent  this 
has  been  due  to  the  dlfllcultles  encountered 
in  binding  together  the  free  nations.  It  also 
has  been  due  to  cur  own  fears  and  doubts 
and  Indecisions,  largely  manufactured  by 
witch-hunters  who  have  wrapped  themselves 
in  self-designed  cloaks  of  superpatrlotlsm.. 
At  this  period  In  history,  we  should  patise  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt: "The  only  limit  to  cur  realization  of 
tomorrow  will  be  otir  doubts  of  today." 

As  an  amateur  student  of  history,  I  be- 
lieve I  recognize  the  Importance  of  study- 
ing the  past  for  guidance  in  the  formation 
of  decisions  en  problems  that  are  with  us 
today.  At  the  same  time.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  no  sensible  person  would  hold  that 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow  can  be 
solved  by  living  In  the  past,  or  by  compound- 
ing confusion  with  Indecision  and  fear. 
OKLrunUTrLT  rOMEWTEO  cowTuaiow 

One  of  the  mo«t  unfortunate  factors  to- 
day l»  that  much  of  our  present  political 
atmosphere  Is  charged  with  conftislon.  Z 
•peak  not  of  the  unintentional  type  of  con- 
fusion that  can  be  expected  to  arise  In  any 
difficult  pcrl-^d.  but  of  deliberately  fomented 
confusion.  The  apostles  of  doom  who  are 
responsible  for  this  tmgic  and  deplorable 
situation  are  deadly  enemies  to  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

If  you  believe  these  are  harsh  words.  Z 
agree.  Some  times  It  takes  harsh  words  to 
bring  home  the  fact  that  the  healthy  func- 
tioning of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
Is  primarily  dependent  on  a  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  Ideals.  The  founding  of  our 
democracy  derived  Its  main  strength  from  a 
coheslveness  of  democratic  spirit.  It  has 
run  all  through  our  history.  There  have 
always  been  dissenters,  there  have  always 
been  doubters,  there  have  always  been 
prophets  of  doom— but  the  country  pro- 
gressed and  prospered  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  Its  founding  fathers,  prtmarUy  be- 
catise  their  Ideals  and  their  strong  purpose 
so  completely  overshadowed  the  doubters, 
the  dissenters,  and  the  professionally 
unhappy. 

Today  this  small  group  has  taken  on  a 
slgnlflcance  far  beyond  any  It  previously  had, 
because  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  Ideas — 
democratic  versus  totalitarian.  The  apostle* 
ol   doom   give   comlort   to   our   enemies   by 


spreading  fear  here  at  home.  Zt  la  impor- 
tant as  It  never  was  before  that  we  recognize 
fully  those  In  our  midst  who  endanger  our 
democracy.  The  confusion  they  sow  can 
only  be  combated  If  we  recognize  these  archi- 
tects of  devastation  who  put  fanatical  theo- 
ries, personal  neuroses,  or  political  gain  above 
the  values  of  democracy. 

To  successfully  combat  the  confusion  they 
sow  we  must  recognize  them  and  then  op- 
pose them  with  every  weapon  that  a  free 
and  democratic  people  possess.  Bear  in 
mind  that  If  we  must  fight  military  strength 
and  armed  aggression  our  weapons  and  our 
methods  are  fairly  obvious,  but  the  fight 
against  confusion  presents  a  far  more  subtle 
problem,  as  well  as  a  very  deadly  enemy.  A 
totalitarian  regime  thrives  on  conftislon,  but 
a  democratic  society  can  endure  and  grow 
only  through  cooperation  and  trust  among 
people. 

LESSON    OF   "ENGLAND'S   GRAVEST   HOtJR" 

While  I  was  driving  here  I  recalled  the 
words  that  were  spoken  by  a  great  English- 
man. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Just  10  years 
ago.  It  was  June  1940.  It  was  the  gravest 
hour  m  England's  history.  It  also  proved  to 
be  England's  finest  hour.  Mr.  ChurchiU  rec- 
ognized better  than  anyone  else  that  England 
could  survive — and  bear  In  mind  that  there 
were  only  a  few  people  around  the  world 
who  thought  England  could  survive  at  that 
grave  hour — only  If  the  full  resources  of  the 
nation  were  mobilized  against  the  enemy. 
That  was  the  atmosphere  when  Mr.  ChurchiU 
told  his  countrymen :  "If  the  past  undertakes 
to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  present,  then  the 
future  will  be  lost." 

With  those  words  Mr.  Churchill  mobilized 
a  great  nation  for  a  desperate  fight.  It  was 
not  only  the  bviildlng  of  armaments  and  the 
training  of  people  to  use  them,  but  also  the 
conditioning  of  the  people  to  the  ftiU  realiza- 
tion of  the  struggle  and  what  It  meant  In 
terms  of  human  endeavor  and  human  life. 

There  Is  a  great  lesson  for  us  today  In  that 
Incident  of  history.  We  are  now  engaged  In 
a  great  struggle  that  wUl  determine  the  fate 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  other  democratic  peo- 
ples. We  cannot  win  this  f^ht  by  crawling 
Into  a  shell.  We  can  win  only  if  we  are  wUl- 
Ing  and  able  to  mobilize  our  fuU  resources 
for  the  struggle  for  peace  as  we  did  for  war. 

ATOSTLBi    or   DOOaf   COMPUCATX   TAflX 

The  task  Is  complicated  tremendotisly  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  the  apostles 
of  dof»a  on  one  side  and  a  great  totalitarian 
force  on  the  other.  We  recognize  the  totali- 
tarian force,  but  sometimes  we  fall  to  rec- 
ognize the  other  enemies,  and  that  Is  why 
they  are  vj  deadly  If  these  foes  within  our 
own  house  succeed  In  compoundln^f  con- 
fusion In  their  malicious  campaign,  then  we 
may  lose  our  cherished  democratic  rlghu. 

This  would  prove  the  greatest  possible 
victory  for  our  enemies  and  It  could  mean 
the  end  of  democratic  government  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Protecting  our  own  dem- 
ocratic rights  while  pursuing  our  search  for 
peace  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  long  and 
costly.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  that 
price  If  we  hope  to  Ignite  the  flame  of  de- 
mocracy around  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  whether 
our  Nation  succeeds  or  fails  In  this  great 
search  for  peace  will  depend  In  great  meas- 
ure on  how  well  you  and  your  fellow  col- 
lege classmates  throughout  the  Nation  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  day. 

I  urge  you  to  give  serious  thought  to  these 
words  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Sclentlflc.  and  Cultu- 
ral Organization:  "Since  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  Is  In  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  defense  of  peace  must  be  con- 
■tructed." 

May  you  go  forth  to  Join  In  the  search 
tor  peace. 


Dedicatory  Address,  Schools  of  LeTittowB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

OF   NTW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  a  dedicatory  address  made  by 
me  as  the  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  Tenth  Judicial 
District,  last  Friday,  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Division  Avenue  School,  com- 
prehending the  three  other  school  build- 
ings erected  in  the  past  few  years,  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  at  Levittown,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — 
a  village  that  wa5  created  out  of  Hemp- 
stead Plains  within  4  years'  time  to 
accommodate  a  population  of  40,000 
people: 

Mr.  Chairman  Gambling,  reverend  clergy. 
Supervisor  Patterson,  Congressman  Hall,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  members  of  the  four 
great  veterans'  organizations  represented 
here — the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — the  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  present,  and  fellow 
Americans : 

My  great  pleastire  In  being  with  you  to- 
night to  participate  In  these  Impressive  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  derives  from  several 
sources.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  phases  of  formal  edu- 
cation In  New  York  State — from  the  kinder- 
garten throtigh  postgraduate  work — I  am 
delighted  to  have  a  part  In  the  dedication 
of  this  great  new  school  btilidlng,  which  In 
the  years  and  decades  to  come  wUl  eerre 
many  thousands  of  yyur  children.  I  repre- 
sent the  wnth  Judicial  district  on  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  U  the  district  In  which 
you  of  Levittown  and  Maaaau  Cotmty  and  Z 
of  Suffolk  County  live.  So,  I  am  cloae  to 
your  educational  problems  and  It  la  my  in- 
tention to  continue  to  be  an  active  ally  In 
helping  you  solve  them. 

It  happens,  too.  that  I  am  your  Bepreeent- 
atlve  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
representing  as  I  do  the  First  Congreeatonal 
District  of  New  York,  In  which  most  of  you 
and  I  reside.  My  coUeague,  Congressman 
LcoNAXo  Hall,  represents  most  of  Nassau 
County  in  the  Congress.  I  feel  particularly 
fortunate  In  representing  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  pioneer  section  of  your  great  county. 
Here  In  this  community  of  Levittown  we  see 
dynamic  young  America  at  Ita  bait.  Here 
we  see  thotisands  of  men  of  action  and  valor 
btisylng  themselves  In  the  ptirsults  of  peace. 
Here  Is  a  broad  expanse  of  thotisands  of 
comfortable  homes  In  an  area  that  but  a  few 
years  back  was  a  collection  of  potato  farms 
and  truck  gardens. 

Most  of  those  at  these  ceremonies  have 
chosen  to  cast  their  lot  with  a  brand-new 
community — a  community  whose  fame  Is  al- 
ready world-wide. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  men  and  women 
of  Levittown  had  to  cross  no  trackless  plains 
or  climb  rugged  mountain  passes  to  get  here, 
they  are  mid-twentletji-century  pioneers  be- 
cause they  have  set  up  a  new  community 
and  are  determinedly  and  enthti^astlcally 
Intent  on  making  it  the  best  comiflunity  In 
the  country  In  which  to  raise  their  children 
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and  round  out  their  adult  lives.     And  what 
a  magnificent  beginning  has  been  made. 

In  addition  to  my  ple.isure  In  being  with 
you  in  the  two  capacities  I  have  mentioned, 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  in  being  asked  to 
deliver  the  main  address  at  these  ceremonies 
dedicating  this  great  new  institution  of 
learning  for  the  very  young  of  this  com- 
munity, which  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
o'  veterans  and  their  families,  to  the  mem- 
crj-  of  deceased  war  veterans  whose  last  lull 
measure  o'  devotion  to  their  beloved  country 
made  it  po.^lble  for  us  to  assemble  here  in 
peace  and  safety  today  and  tonight. 

The  building  of  the  Division  Avenue  School 
results  from  the  cooperation  of  many  men 
and  wvmen.  If  I  attempted  to  enumerate 
now  the  names  of  all  individuals  and  the 
ofHclal  agencies,  from  the  local  level  up  to 
New  Yerk  State  omclaldom,  that  played  an 
active  part  in  making  this  magnificent 
structure  a  glorious  reality,  the  list  would 
be  so  long  I  would  have  to  take  most  of  the 
time  the  committee  In  charge  has  set  aside 
to  me  for  these  dedicatory  remarks.  Con- 
gratulations to  every  one  of  you  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  splendid  work  on 
behalf  of  your  children  and  the  children  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Levlttown  Is  unquestionably  unique 
among  the  housing  developments  of  the 
country.  That  uniqueness  do?3  not  consist 
aolely  in  the  remarkable,  almost  overnight 
growth  of  a  large  community — a  growth 
that  had  it  occurred  In  California  or  Florida 
^ould  have  been  hailed  as  a  boom,  with  the 
probable  resultant  immediate  creation  of 
artificial.  Inflated  values.  As  Important  as 
growth  is,  I  want  to  apply  a  diSerent  yard- 
stick than  mere  growth  In  pointing  up 
Levlttown'a  uniqueness. 

To  me  the  most  unique  part  of  this  extra- 
ordinary community  is  that  Levlttown  and 
the  Levitt  Corp.  set  an  example  for  the  en- 
tire country  and  for  every  other  major  hous- 
ing development  that  may  be  later  Instituted 
In  reserving  land  for  school  buildings  before 
the  homes  lu  which  the  students-to-be 
^     would  live,  were  built. 

I  It  was  said  of  fictional  Topsy  that  "she 
""  Just  grcwed."  If  she  "Just  growed"  In  pleas- 
ing moid  It  was  a  benign  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Creator.  But  Levlttown  didn't 
Just  grow.  Levlttown  was  wisely  plai.ned  in 
all  Its  details  and  a  basic  part  of  that  long- 
vlsloned  wisdom  was  In  the  provision  that 
was  m.ade  for  the  education  of  the  young — 
your  young.  Had  that  foresight  not  been 
emploved  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  Just  how 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
young — those  of  you  who  have  now  or  will 
have  young  to  educate — would  have  coped 
education-wise  with  the  enormous  growth 
of  this  community  and  the  Immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Wise  initial  planning  came  to  full 
fruition  through  coordinated  effort  and 
enthusiastic  co-operation  between  official 
agencies  and  Interested  indivlduala  every 
•tep  of  the  way. 

The  board  of  regents,  having  been  fully 
informed  In  the  school  districts  acute  educa- 
tional needs  and  the  certain  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing developing  needs,  expressed  its  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  this  remarkable 
community  by  approving  two  bond  Issues — ■ 
one  in  the  sum  of  $2,135,000  and  the  other 
In  the  sum  of  $1.6^0.000. 

The  first  bond  issue  was  for  the  purchase 
of  four  school  sites,  at  a  combined  cost  of 
$185,000  and  the  erection  of  two  schools,  the 
Center  L.ine  School,  costing  $250,000.  with 
accommodations  for  250  children  and  the  Di- 
vision Avenue  School  we  are  now  dedicating. 
The  Division  Avenue  School  will  make  Imme- 
diate provision  for  600  students  and  is  wisely 
planned  so  as  to  permit  the  building  of  an- 
other wlr.g  large  enough  to  take  care  of  an 
additional  600  studenti. 

The  serond  bond  Issue,  as  most  of  you 
know,  v.as  lor   the   erection  of   the  Abbey 


Lane  and  Gardiner  Avenue  Schools,  each  of 
which  is  designed  to  care  for  6C0  students. 

I  understand  that  preliminary  plans  are 
being  considered  for  a  fifth  school,  to  be 
known  as  the  North  Side  School,  to  be  tuilt 
at  a  cost  of  $896,000,  with  seats  for  720  pupils. 

Sj.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  in  Levlttown 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  stcrlec'  little  red 
schoolhouse  of  affectionate  American  mem- 
ory. Parenthetlcnlly,  although  nearly  every- 
where the  little  red  schoolhouse  Is  as  extinct 
as  the  EUrrey  with  the  frinj^e  on  top,  It  still 
exists  in  too  many  backward  rural  sections 
of  our  country.  But.  the  little  red  rchool- 
house.  nostalgically  written  about  by  Mark 
Twain  In  his  Tom  Sawjer.  In  which  chil- 
dren from  the  first  to  the  tenth  grades  were 
all  housed  In  the  babble  of  one  room,  with 
sanitary  facilities  out  back  somewhere,  has 
not  existed  in  these  parts  for  nrany  years. 
v;e  look  back  on  it  With  affection  but  like  the 
mustache  cup  It  Is  not  for  this  enll3htened 
day 

No,  here  In  this  brand-new.  thoroughly 
modern  community  of  Levlttown  we  are  not 
dealing  with  30  or  40  children  walking  or 
riding  horseback  to  a  little  red  rchcolhouse 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  from  miles 
around.  We  are  pr?pa.:i:g  and  furnishing 
shining  new  and  completely  practical  facili- 
ties for  thousands  of  children  Inhabiting  a 
comparatively  llm.lted  gecsraphicr.l  area.  It 
can  truly  be  said  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  finest  kind  of  mass  production  of  which 
our  land  Is  capable — Its  cherished  children 
by  the  many  hundreds,  with  thousands  to 
■follow. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Union  Free 
School  District  No.  5— and  I  like  those 
words  "Union"  and  "Free"  tied  In  with  the 
description  of  a  school  district— simultane- 
ous with  the  beginning  of  this  great  housing 
project,  were  alert  to  the  serious  financial 
problems  that  would  arise  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  schools  adequate  to  keep  pace 
with  one  of  the  greatest  home-building  op- 
erations In  history.  Your  district  superin- 
tendent, Harry  W.  Gross,  your  Nassau 
County  officials  and  your  Nassau  County 
Planning  Commission  measured  the  extent 
of  the  problem  at  an  early  date  and  went 
forth  to  meet  and  grapple  with  It. 

Members  of  the  various  divisions  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  State  education  department 
visited  the  school  district  repeatedly  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  school  board  the  formula- 
tion of  plans,  which  Included  the  instruc- 
tional, the  financial,  and  the  construction 
of  buildings.  They  were  ably  assisted  by 
consultants  employed  by  the  school  dis- 
trict. The  Levitt  Corp,  was  most  coopera- 
tive with  the  district  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  education  In  the  selection  and 
setting  aside  of  desirable  sites  for  school 
buildings. 

The  financial  study  that  was  made  clearly 
Indicated  that  the  usual  State-aid  formula 
was  not  adapted  to  Levlttown  and  to  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  5.  Consultations 
with  State  Senator  John  Bennett  and  As- 
semblyman Frank  Becker  and  in  co-operation 
with  your  other  capable  legislators  from 
Nassau  County  and  you  able  county  execu- 
tive. Hon,  J.  Russel  Sprague.  resulted  in  the 
decision  that  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced that  would  give  special  State-aid  con- 
sideration to  Levlttown.  Senator  Bennett 
and  AssembljTnan  Becker  were  most  diligent 
In  seeing  to  it  that  the  needed  legislation 
was  enacted  In  Albany— not  always  an  easy 
tajk. 

This  legislation  gives  the  commissioner  of 
education  power,  with  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  budget,  to  set  up  a  special 
State-aid  formula  that  would  avoid  undue 
harclihlp  on  the  taxpayers  of  Levlttown. 
Only  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  has  It  beeti 
possible  for  union  free  district  No.  8  to 
build  up.  within  the  past  2  years,  a  splendid 
school  system  without  Invoking  a  biu-den- 
aome  tojc  levy. 


Under  the  usual  'jtate-ald  formula,  th» 
State  pays  $200  for  each  elementary  student 
and  $250  for  each  high  school  student  la 
average  dally  attendance  over  a  3-year  period. 
Levlttown,  because  of  Its  shining  newness, 
could  present  no  such  average  daily  attend- 
ance figure.  Accordingly  this  requirement 
was  waived  and  Levlttown  was  granted  the 
same  amount  of  State  aid  on  the  basis  of 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  best  4 
weeks  of  either  Dcceml:er  or  Janu.Try.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  school  district  will  need 
this  special  State-aid  consideration  for  soma 
time  to  come.  The  State  education  depart- 
ment will  keep  In  constant  touch  with  th© 
situation  and  will  continue  Its  readiness  to 
assist  the  school  district  In  every  way 
possible. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  permit  me  to  cite  the 
fi:;ures  showing  what  Levittorv-n  would  have 
received  in  State  aid  uijder  the  usual  formula 
and  what  It  has  actually  received  as  a  result 
of  the  special  consideration  given.  Figures 
are  usually  dry  and  uninspiring  but  those  I 
am  about  to  recite  are  anything  tut  that  to 
residents  and  ta.xpayers  of  this  school  dis- 
trict. In  the  year  1948-49  the  aid  normally 
received  from  the  State  wculd  have  been  $625. 
The  aid  actually  given  wa-.  $36,174.77.  In  the 
year  1949-50  the  aid  normally  received  v-ould 
have  been  $37,398.80.  The  aid  actually  glvea 
this  year,  under  the  special  formula,  has  fceea 
$102,373.77, 

The  series  of  facts  I  have  Just  cited  have 
been  made  available  to  me  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  I  am 
glad  to  share  them  now  with  the  good  people 
of  Levlttown,  whose  Interest  In  them  Is 
direct. 

When  we  look  back  to  1940  and  realize  that 
the  total  enrollment  of  students  in  what  was 
then  an  Inienslvely  developed  faroilng  sec- 
tion was  60  students  and  that  the  same  area 
now  has  approximately  2.000  students,  we 
get  some  Idea  of  what  the  future  has  In  store. 
Within  the  past  2  years  you  have  provided 
actual  accommodations  for  2,3C0  toys  and 
girls  In  four  economically  constructed, 
soundly  planned  buildings. 

All  concerned  must  continue  to  lock  ahead 
because  the  school  population  will  continue 
to  increase  year  by  year  for  at  least  a  decade 
or  so.  The  further  development  of  adequate 
educational  facilities  in  this  district  and  la 
this  general  section  will  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  primary  Interest  to  me  In  my 
capacity  as  a  regent. 

I  won't  attempt  to  describe  the  facilities 
within  this  beautiful  building  we  nie  now 
dedicating.  As  It  stands,  the  statement 
that  It  Is  as  fine  an  elementary  school  as 
there  Is  In  the  country  cannot  be  challenged. 
It  has  everything— literally  everything— to 
contribute  to  the  mental  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  children  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  It.  In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  "hooky"  played  from  this  school. 
It  Is  too  pleasant  a  place,  having  too  many 
facilities,  for  a  youngster  to  want  to  stay 
away  from.  Truly  a  new  day  Is  dawning 
In  education  when  a  young  student's  com- 
forts and  pleasures  In  his  school  can  vie 
with  those  to  be  found  In  the  home.  And 
under  the  head  of  pleasures  I  am  not  In- 
cluding the  fully  equipped  dental  clinic. 
The  old-time  "hooky  cop."  familiar  to  many 
In  this  audience,  who  I  now  believe  func- 
tions under  the  more  Impressive  title  of 
"attendance  OiUccr"  may  concelva'oly  have  to 
seek  other  employment  In  Levlttown. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  motive 
than  the  one  surrounding  this  ceremony 
In  which  we  are  dedicating  the  Division 
Avenue  School  to  the  memory  of  the  war 
veterans  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
country.  I  understand  that  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  dedicatory  plaque  will  be  "The 
schools  of  tnls  community  are  dedicated  In 
memory  of  those  vho  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle    defending     the    American    heritage 
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which  we  and  our  children  are  still  privi- 
leged to  enjoy."  Simple,  dignified  words, 
ihobc;  not  flowery,  not  poetical,  not  rhetor- 
ical, but  direct  and  understandable  by  yoiing 
and  old.  They  add  up  to  the  deep  senti- 
ment we  feel  here  at  these  exercises,  a  senti- 
ment that  will  endure  as  long  as  yoxing 
eyes  can  read,  ponder  and  understand  those 
words. 

It  Is  completely  fitting  that  on  this  date. 
Just  4  days  before  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
observes  Its  most  hallowed  holiday — Me- 
morial Day — that  we  precede  and  thereby 
add  to,  the  general  country-wide  honor  be- 
ing paid  our  fallen  heroes. 

This  new  school — this  pile  of  brick  and 
mortar  and  gla.is  and  modern  materials  that 
fashioned  It — and  they  are  the  materials  of 
peace  and  not  the  materiel  of  war — which 
for  many  years  and  generations  to  come  will 
echo  and  re-echo  the  happy  voices  of  the 
carefree  little  Americans  who  will  use  It — 
Is  a  part,  and  a  large  part,  of  what  the  men 
and  women  who  died  In  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
and  In  fact  all  other  wars  our  country  has 
been  forced  to  fight,  laid  down  their  lives 
for.  This  Is  what  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  lived  to  see  In  our  free  America.  In 
their  warriors'  Valhalla  I  know  they  are 
sharing  our  deep  satisfaction  In  the  driving 
Of  still  another  strong  rivet  to  strengthen 
cur  American  system  of  free  education. 

They,  the  hallowed  and  honored  dead,  and 
those  of  you  who  also  wore  the  uniform  but 
who  were  permitted  by  Gods  Infinite  grace 
to  return  to  your  country,  made  possible  this 
Division  Avenue  School,  and  all  other  schools 
to  be  built  hereafter  In  this  free  land  of 
ours.  They,  and  you  the  living,  have  made 
certain  that  their  children,  your  children, 
and  the  children  of  all  devoted  and  loyal 
Americans  In  the  district,  can  here  receive 
the  first  lessons  In  good  Americanism,  can 
learn  the  early  needful  lessons  of  adjustment 
to  their  fellows,  can  be  grounded  In  good 
living  and  clean  thinking,  and  can  get  their 
first  consclotis  glimpse  of  the  great  useftil- 
ness  that  U  potentially  Inherent  In  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  no  matter  how  htmible. 

Our  valorous  dead  and  our  living  former 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  fought  for 
many  reasons.  The  United  States  of  America 
cannot  possibly  mean  Identical  things  to 
two  or  more  men  because  of  the  lndlvid\ial- 
Ity  of  our  own  thought  processes.  We  all 
share  our  love  of  coiaitry,  while  admitting 
that  the  ramifications  of  that  deep,  devoted 
feeling  vary  with  each  of  us  In  our  private 
thinking.  Love  of  country  defies  exact  defi- 
nition. It  has  many  facets  but  regardless 
of  our  private  thoughts  and  feelings  all 
of  us  as  Americans  have  definite  beliefs  and 
determinations  In  common. 

We  are  'against  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
totalitarianism  In  any  and  all  forms.  Ortho- 
dox Democrats  and  Republicans  have  that 
common  meeting  ground  as  Americans  re- 
gardless of  the  techniques  they  advocate  In 
their  determination  to  keep  this  ccuatry 
free  from  these  threats. 

We  believe  that  the  state  exists  to  serve 
the  Individual,  not  to  control  him.  not  to 
mold  him  In  Identical  pattern,  net  to  make 
him  march  In  economic  or  political  lock  step. 
We.  as  Americans,  believe  that  the  state,  or 
the  Government — If  the  word  "government" 
makes  mv  meaning  clearer — is  not,  never 
should  be,  and  was  never  Intended  by  the 
founding  fathers  to  be  the  Inflexible.  Imper- 
sonal master  of  Its  citizens.  If  that  happens 
we  cease  to  be  citizens  and  become  subjects. 
All  too  often  In  the  recent  past  and  In  this 
year  of  1950  we  find  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  those  In  high  places  In  Govern- 
ment and  In  Its  executive  btireaus  to  forget 
that  In  the  last  analysis  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  people  are  the  only  controlling  force  and 
that  officialdom  by  "directive"— an  Imported 
bureaucrats  smooth  word  with  unpleasant 
Implications — edict  or  command  cannot 
make  150.000.000  citizens  of  varying  racial 


end  rellglotis  backgrounds  dance  like  puppets 
to  the  planned  economy  pull  of  its  strings. 
Our  honored  war  dead  knew  well  the  harsb 
and  needful  disciplines  of  military  life.  War, 
which  by  Its  very  nature  violates  all  rules  of 
normal  living  and  demands  Implicit  and  Im- 
mediate obedience,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
Intrude  Its  harsh  exactions  Into  otir  peaceful, 
permanent  way  of  life.  Our  honored  dead 
were  free  of  military  and  Government  dom- 
inance before  they  donned  the  uniform. 
They  were  glad  to  wear  the  uniform  In  order 
to  get  a  distasteful  and  highly  dangerous 
mission  behind  them.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
they  expected  to  return  to  their  homes,  doff 
the  uniform,  and  fit  themselves,  free  of  Gov- 
ernment domination,  back  Into  the  mold  of  a 
peaceftil  world — In  a  country  everlastingly 
free  of  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  war. 
We  m^ust  see  that  their  Ideals,  their  hopes, 
and  their  desires  are  not  thwarted  through 
any  act  of  ours. 

Those  we  honor  at  this  dedication  fought 
for  the  right  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  on  programs 
or  policies  affecting  their  welfare,  their 
homes,  and  their  children.  They  were  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  decisions.  They  merely 
wished  them  to  be  free  decisions,  not  reached 
by  coercion  or  ImpUed  threat. 

They  wanted  no  dictators  here  or  even  the 
remote  threat  of  dictation.  They  fought 
against  the  dictatorship  Idea  and  its  result- 
ant tyranny  In  the  midst  of  carnage  end 
Indescribable  hcaror.  So  must  you  who 
served  the  country  continue  In  these  days  of 
peace  to  fight  for  that  Ideal.  So  must  all  of 
us  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead  and  the  living. 

Alien  Ideologies  have  no  place  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  no  matter  how  palatably  they  may 
be  presented  by  some  of  those  temporarily 
In  high  places.  The  American  way  of  life  Is 
still  the  finest  way  of  life  to  be  found  In  the 
world,  granting  us  as  It  does  complete  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  within  the  law.  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  you 
will  agree  that  the  Constitution  remains  the 
finest  document  ever  written  by  man  on 
behalf  of  man.  We  can  and  do  amend  It  to 
meet  changing  conditions  In  a  changing  day 
but  we  retain  Its  basic  structure  because  the 
Constitution  and  the  flag  are  the  symbols  of 
free  men.  The  written  word  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  imftirled  magnificence  of 
Old  Glory  combine  to  exemplify  the  faith 
under  which  Americans  have  lived  and  died 
since  our  emergence  as  a  free^j people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  departed  heroes 
would  have  little  patience  and  give  short 
shrift  to  those  In  the  educational  and  po- 
litical world  who  would  re-tailor  our  mode 
of  living  to  fit  the  statlsm  mold.  Under 
statlsm,  or  government  dictatorship,  this 
new  school  woiild  not  be  a  place  designed 
solely  as  one  in  which  to  Impart  needftil 
knowledge  to  the  young;  It  would  be  a  fes- 
tering point,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  Its 
surroundings,  for  a  supematlonalism  that 
demanded  slavish  obedience  to  the  dictator 
Ideal  from  all.  even  from  lisping  tots  In  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

At  this  Memorial  Day  season  particularly, 
and  every  other  day  In  the  year,  we  must  tw  on 
guard,  to  see  to  It  that  the  sacrifices  made 
for  us  are  not  taken  for  granted.  What  our 
war  dead  stood  few  and  died  for  must  for- 
ever be  graven  In  our  hearts  and  Imbedded 
in  our  consciousness.  For  us  to  slip,  even 
slowly  and  Imperceptibly,  down  the  road  of 
state  socialism  into  Inevitable  dictatorship 
and  tvTanny,  would  make  a  mockery  of  their 
sacrifice. 

We  must  realize,  as  1  believe  we  are  all  be- 
ginning to,  that  the  problems  of  peace  are 
equally  as  grim  as  those  of  war.  And  Just 
as  urgent.  We  are  learning  the  hard  way 
that  we  Just  can't  ponder  while  others  act. 

If  we  do  not  remain  alert  to  cxir  responsi- 
bilities, the  sacrificial  heroism  of  others  will 
become  dangerous  lethargy  for  us,  the  living. 


The  proud  sacrifice  made  by  our  heroic  dead 
could  evaporate  into  soft  national  indul- 
gence. If  we  permitted  that,  our  national 
pride  would  degenerate  Into  national  Indo- 
lence. And  then  cur  war  dead,  whose  mortal 
remains  are  scattered  over  many  battlefields 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  could  Justi- 
fiably accuse  us  of  not  keeping  the  faith, 
because  in  lethargy,  soft  Indulgence  and  In- 
dolence we  would  be  easy  prey  to  those  whose 
design  Is  world  conquest. 

We  continue  to  believe  fij-mly,  and  believe 
It  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  our 
national  life,  that  human  beings  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  equality  and  liberty,  will  not 
take  the  yoke  of  any  oppressor,  from  without 
or  within,  on  their  shoulders.  Americans 
look  ahead.  They  work  for.  scheme  for,  plaa 
for  better  things  for  enrichment  of  their 
national  and  personal  lives.  Ancient  and 
medieval  systems,  devised  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Individual,  can  find  no  fertile 
soil  in  which  to  sprout  within  otir  borders. 
We  will  continue  to  forge  ahead,  if  we  retain 
a  proper  awareness  of  our  national  destiny, 
with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  Ideal  of  freedom 
for  ourselves  and  those  prop>erly  within  cur 
crblt  of  Infiuence. 

Despite  the  traltorlsm  of  an  occasional 
Alger  Hiss,  no  group  of  subverslonists,  no 
slimy  ahen  cells  within  our  borders,  nor  any 
propagandists  from  without,  can  convince 
Americans  that  our  time-tested  Institutions 
are  outmoded.  Ours  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  government  by  consent — ^by  ballot  box 
consent— of  the  governed.  We  will  resist  to 
the  death  the  taking  root  here  of  a  godless, 
materialistic  Communist  concept.  We  who 
abhor  war — you  who  have  fought  and  are 
bone  weary  from  Its  horrors  and  futility — ■ 
will  forever  resist  any  attempt  to  force  alien 
l&ms  and  "ologies,"  disruptive  of  oui  way 
of  life,  down  our  national  throat. 

Under  our  Constitution  we  bind  ourselves 
to  refrain  from  the  oppression  of  minorities. 
And  we  do  Just  that.  Inequalities  and  dis- 
criminations are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer. 
Our  BUI  of  Rights  gives  us  the  right  to 
worship  God  as  each  of  us  chooses  in  con- 
trast to  countries  in  which  those  who  have 
religious  Ideals  are  among  the  first  oppressed, 
silenced.  Jailed,  or  executed. 

In  free  America  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  acts  of  our  Government 
and  officials  and  criticize  them  If  we  see  fit. 
We  can  change  oixr  lawmaking  and  admin- 
istrative officers  when  we  deem  a  change  to  be 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

We  have  the  right  of  petition  and  peaceful 
assembly.  We  have  the  right  to  speak  our 
minds.  The  words  I  am  saying  now  could 
not  be  uttered  behind  the  Iron  curtain  or 
In  any  other  land  In  which  the  dictator 
dwells  and  despotically  lashes  his  little 
voiceless  people  into  the  rut  he  decrees  they 
must  travel. 

We  have  the  right  to  seek  employment. 
We  have  the  right  to  quit  our  job  If  we 
don't  like  It  or  desire  to  better  ourselves. 
We  have  the  right  to  go  Into  btisiness;  to 
train  for  and  practice  a  profession.  We  even 
have  the  right  to  fail.  We,  as  free  men,  ac- 
cept no  cradle-to- the-grave  paternalism  from 
a  know-ail,  want-all  government,  and  we 
grant  oior  next-doer  neighbor,  or  the  man 
down  the  block,  the  Identical  rights  we  re- 
serve for  ourselves. 

It  Is  these  rights,  after  171  years  as  s 
nation,  that  have  made  us  great,  the  envied 
of  the  world,  enjoying  the  most  freedom  and 
the  highest  standard  of  living  found  any- 
where. 

These  are  some  of  the  rights  our  herolo 
dead  fought  for. 

On  behalf  of  their  children  and  otira,  we 
fervently  hope  that  war  will  never  again 
ccane  to  this  globe;  that  It  will  never  resell 
our  shores,  desolate  our  cities,  and  lay  waste 
our  j)eaceful  countryside.  None  knows  tjet- 
ter  than  the  soldier  that  war,  ir.steai  of 
being    a    cruvalrous   adventure,   carried    oa 
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under  Inspiring  flapping  banners  tn  the  ar- 
I  ccmpanlment  cT  stirring  trumpets,  la  a  cold. 
■clenaflc  methcd  of  bringing  abcut  mass 
destruction  without  discrimination  between 
the  combatant  and  noncombatani. 

The  next  war  between  major  powers,  which 
would  Inevitably  Involve  the  rest  ol  th« 
vorld.  uould  be  no  Idealistic  adventure, 
pitched  on  a  high  plane,  sparked  by  high- 
scundlng  and  heart-warming  slogans.  Mili- 
tary men  and  scientists  tell  us  that  the  next 
world  war  would  be  global  suicide.  Hence, 
common  sense  tells  us  we  must  do  what  we 
honorably  can  to  avoid  war.  To  do  so.  it 
lollows  we  must  have  public  ofBcials  in  high 
places  in  whom  we  have  Implicit  trust — 
riea  who  have  no  taint  of  acquiescence  of 
fellow- travelerism   about   them. 

It  oehocves  us  as  a  nation  to  continue  to 
be  strong  and  resolute:  to  strengthen  and 
uphold  the  political,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic systems  of  which  we  are  Individual 
representatives  ai.d  recipients. 

The  strong  do  not  attack  the  strong.  The 
history  of  wars,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
in  that  the  predatory  aggressor  attacks  out 
of  a  belief  that  the  nation  to  be  attacked. 
j  Is  weak,  irresolute,  has  no  stomach  for  even 
a  defensive  fight,  and  will  bow  cravenly  and 
supinely  to  the  threat  of  the  sword.  We 
know  from  the  history  of  the  last  two  world 
conSa^rations  Just  how  lightly  we  were  re- 
garded by  a::gressors.  Coldly,  calculatingly 
they  counted  our  ships,  our  planes,  our 
troops,  and  g?uged  the  extent  of  our  ma- 
teriel. They  decided  that  although  poten- 
tially stronFC  in  resources  we  were  weak  In 
the  will  to  defend  ourselves — that  we  were  a 
nation  of  fat  sheep  ready  for  the  shearing. 

Twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  na- 
tional character  was  mlsgauged.  Twice  our 
burning  desire  for  peace  misled  the  Inter- 
national spoilsmen  and  the  dictators.  Twice 
ws  were  caught  off  guard.  And  twice  the 
United  States  of  America  had  Its  sweet 
dreams  of  peace  and  brotherhood  forcibly  in- 
truded on.  and  we  had  to  fight  for  our 
existence  as  a  free  nation  and  win  wars  costly 
In  our  greatest  c^set — our  young  men. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  another  ag- 
gressor may  be  contemplating  the  same  mis- 
take made  previously  by  aggressor  nations. 
But  twice  burned,  in  our  case,  is  thrice  shy. 
We  are  determined  that  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  our  national  life  In  peace. 
Tlius  we  are  determined  to  be  ttrong.  so 
strong  that  our  very  strength,  our  readiness, 
will  be  the  balance  of  power — for  peace. 

Our  will  to  remain  free,  to  repel  Invasion  of 
our  country  from  without  and  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  weak,  the  misguided  or  revo- 
lutionary from  within,  to  uphold  our  Ideals 
and  live  as  free  men,  will  prevent  world 
war  III.  By  continuing  to  be  strong,  alert, 
and  adam.ant  in  our  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  live  and  prosper  under  that  philos- 
ophy, we  will  guarantee  that  the  sacrifices 
made  by  thore  heroes,  to  whom  we  are  dedi- 
cating this  institution  of  learning,  were  not 
made  In  vain.  By  our  deeds  henceforth,  and 
not  by  our  words  on  this  or  any  similar  occa- 
sion, we  win  memorialize  them  In  the  only 
way  they  would  consent  to  be  memorialized. 

This  school  in  union  free  district  No.  5.  In 
the  county  of  Nassau,  In  the  Empire  State 
of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  Is  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  American  fighting  men  who  have  passed 
on.  Although  they  cannot  see  their  chil- 
dren In  It.  we  are  serving  them  and  their 
Ideals  by  building  It,  equipping  It,  dedicat- 
ing It.  and  using  It  for  the  education  of  Ires 
boys  and  girls  lu  a  free  Nation 

So,  this  occasion  should— and  I  feel  cer- 
tain does — mean  more  to  us  than  the  mere 
dedication  of  a  school  building  that  U  the 
last  word  In  modern  planning.  To  give  It  Us 
full  moanliu;  It  must  be  nn  tcjiiion  fur  the 
re-cledicxt;.  i>  (  f  ovnry  on«  ul  ut  Vu  the  taver* 
•ndlnit  n^hl  tor  freedom. 


If  we  thus  re-dedlcate  ourselves  here  ard 
now.  we  truly  honor  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  made  possible  the  continuance  cf 
the  God-given  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 

It  has  been  a  de?ply  satisfying  experience 
to  share  with  you  the  accomplishments  of 
this  day. 

Thank  you. 


Atlantic  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TEHNEiSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Jmie  1  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
dehvered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gillette)  before  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
June  1,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollov.s  1 

SPEECH  BY  SENAT02  GUT  M.  GILLETTE    (D::M0- 

CVLKT.  loviA)  Before  Atl.\ntic  Union  Com- 
mittee Luncheon.  Hotel  Shoreham, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursdat,  June  1,  1950 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  timely  presence  here  this 
week  for  the  1950  Work  Conference  for  At- 
lantic Union.  To  me,  the  Atlantic  Union 
proposal  Is  one  of  the  few  hopeful  signs  on 
an  otherwise  dark  and  dreary  horizon,  one 
of  the  few  constructive  ideas  looking  beyond 
the  bleak  fixation  of  the  so-callid  cold  war. 
I  am  both  honored  and  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  this  afternoon  to  speak  briefly 
to  you  about  it. 

Rather  than  undertake  the  wholly  unnec- 
essary task  of  urging  your  support  for  a  pro- 
posal to  which  I  know  you  are  already  com- 
mitted, I  think  it  might  Interest  you  to 
know  how  one  Senator,  who  was  not  always 
a  strong  advocate  of  Atlantic  Union,  came  t« 
his  decision  to  support  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced last  year  by  your  chairman,  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Kefauvei,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  can't  help  smiling  when  I  recall  that  only 
3  or  4  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  de- 
bating on  the  radio  against  the  Atlantic 
Union  Idea  with  its  most  outstanding  ex- 
ponent, the  great  Jurist  who  is  your  commit- 
tee's president,  Justice  Owen  Roberts. 
Times  and  the  world  have  changed  since 
tiien.  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  have  changed 
with  them. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Tteaty  on  the  Senate  floor  last  sum- 
mer, I  tried  to  sketch  the  long,  painful  road 
that  the  nations  have  traveled  toward  t'ne 
goal  of  a  world  free  from  war  and  with  sub- 
stantial and  dependable  moral,  spiritual,  po- 
litical, and  economic  securities.  More  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  direction  In  the 
last  25  years  than  in  all  the  centuries  of 
the  past.  Our  own  cdunlry.  during  the  re- 
cent world  war,  ct)mpletely  ended  the  policy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  world  that  had 
caused  It  to  reject  the  League  of  Nations. 
and  Joined  with  its  nllU's  In  taking  five  major 
steps  nwuy  from  isolatlonlam  and  towitrd  the 
creation  of  a  world  compact  or  couUtlon  for 
j>eace.  Those  five  sti-pn,  which  I  cited  cUirlng 
the  Atlantic  Part  (ttbttle,  wero  the  followln>;: 

Step  No  1  Thp  Atl"ntlc  Charter,  wlilrh 
■|>cU(U  out  lit  toiso  and  uumlalukable  lun* 


guage  the  principles  for  which  we  and  our 
allies  were  waging  war. 

Step  No.  2:  The  Connally  resolution,  which 
sought  to  commit  cur  Nation,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  could  commit  it.  to  cooperation  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  building  an  organiza- 
tion for  peace  and  security. 

Step  No.  3:  The  Moscow  Declaration,  which 
Insisted  that,  prior  to  writmg  a  peace  treaty, 
the  nations  should  draft  a  tentative  docu- 
ment for  cooperative  peace  efforts,  to  be 
ready  for  study,  revision,  and  hoped-for  ac- 
ceptance before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Step  No.  4:  The  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  tentative  draft  of  which  was  presented  at 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  after  pro- 
tracted conferences  between  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
to  which  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
belonging. 

Step  No.  5:  Ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  establishment  of  the  new 
world  organization. 

As  one  who  participated  In  some  of  these 
great  steps  taken  by  our  country  toward  a 
world  without  war,  I  believe  I  have  quite 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  actions  were  based  and  of  the  goals 
which  we  were  then  seeking  to  attain. 

With  the  glorious  record  of  these  five  great 
steps  toward  world  peace,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  wnen  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  proposed 
there  should  have  been  widespread  skepti- 
cism among  our  people  as  to  this  new  mili- 
tary alliance.  Did  it  constitute  a  sixth  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  world  peace?  Was  it 
a  retrogression,  a  reversal  of  direction?  Or 
was  It  an  evasion,  if  not  negation,  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  to  which  all  had  sub- 
scribed? 

I  for  one  vas  unable  to  reconcile  the  At- 
lantic Pact  with  the  principles  to  which  our 
country  had  subscribed,  and  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  which  I  had  personally  taken 
some  part.  I  therefore  opjxssed  this  pact  as 
a  step  backward  and  as  a  military  alliance 
which  could  not.  by  any  twisting  of  meaning, 
be  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  the 
United  Nations.  Nevertheless  I  voted  to  rat- 
ify the  pact,  since  the  situation  had  devel- 
oped to  a  point  from  which  there  was  no 
return.  The  United  States  had  already  been 
committed,  and  it  would  have  gravely  em- 
barrassed our  national  leadership  as  well  as 
Jeopardized  our  position  vls-i-vls  the  people 
of  western  Europe,  had  the  Senate  at  that 
late  date  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  cast  a  vote  with  greater  reluc- 
tance, greater  hesitation,  or  greater  regret. 

On  the  heels  of  the  ratification  of  the 
pact  came  the  military-assistance  program, 
which  I  not  only  opposed  but  fpr  which  I 
felt  absolutely  no  compulsion  to  vote.  This 
program  was  committing  our  country  to  a 
backward  course  for  years  to  come,  and  to 
a  policy  of  militarism  and  force  that  could, 
and  probably  would,  destroy  completely  the 
very  values  and  equities  which  we  sought 
most  to  preserve. 

Even  prior  to  the  debate  on  that  bill,  how- 
ever. I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
since  the  United  States  had  ratified  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  the  one  remaining  hope  was 
to  transform  that  alliance.  If  at  all  possible, 
Into  something  other  than  a  purely  mili- 
taristic pact. 

Seeking  some  practical  way  to  give  human. 
as  contrasted  with  military,  content  to  the 
Atlantic  Treaty,  I  found  In  the  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Kefauver  an  instrument 
whereby  the  American  people  might  suc- 
ceed In  implementing  the  pact  by  some 
means  other  than  the  then  pending  bill  for 
a  program  to  ship  military  weapons  to  for- 
eign armies. 

If  the  Cv  untrles  groviped  together  In  mili- 
tary ulllnuce  cuuld  be  liiitmately  associated 
In  a  piUitk:0,  •'(■iMunntc.  niid  nu>ral  union  of 
tleiniHTiu  u«8,  thru  the  nck'ativo  uml  retro* 
grewilve  mtUt.ay  rmphnj.a  nUght  be  equal- 
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t»d  or  even  overbalanced  by  the  social,  po- 
litical. Juridical,  and  spiritual  emphasis  of 
a  union  of  peoples  In  a  federal  structure. 

Until  the  pact  was  ratified,  I  had  been 
supporting  proposals  for  a  world-wide  coali- 
tion CH-  organization  of  nations  for  peace. 
After  the  pact  was  ratified.  I  was  obliged  to 
retreat  a  step  myself,  without  abandoning 
the  hope  of  world-wide  coalition.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  pact  tinderlined  and  affirmed  the 
division  of  the  world  Into  two  hostile  camps. 
Por  the  American  people.  It  was  the  turning 
point  at  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment declared  that  the  world  could  not  now 
be  organized  as  an  effective  unity.  The 
sixth  great  step  toward  world  peace  could 
not  then  and  there  be  taken. 

I  therefore  saw  In  the  Atlantic  Union  the 
starting  point  from  which  might  possibly 
develop.  In  time  and  In  a  different,  more 
organic  way,  that  great  world  coalition  or 
union  for  peace,  which  all  thinking  men 
know,  at  the  core  of  their  minds.  Is  the  only 
way  the  world  will  ever  eliminate  Interna- 
tional war  while  remaining,  at  the  same  time, 
free  and  democratic. 

Considering  the  Atlantic  military  alliance 
a  drastic  move  away  from  'world  unity,  I 
believed  that  through  a  constitutional  con- 
vention of  at  least  the  Atlantic  denaocracles. 
the  military  alliance  could  be  transformed 
into  a  nuclear  union  leading  to  a  steadily 
growing  and  widening  federation  of  demo- 
cratic peoples.  Such  a  transformation,  I 
thought — and  still  think— would  be  a  stu- 
pendous and  ringing  victory  for  reason  over 
force,  and  for  human  dignity  over  brass- 
knuckle  diplomacy. 

Yet,  I  do  not  consider  even  the  political 
and  economic  federation  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies  sufficient  to  our  need.  What  is 
ultimately  needed  is  a  world-wide  union, 
including  as  many  nations  as  can  be  incor- 
porated within  It  in  the  near  future,  and 
including,  someday,  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Por  the  present,  this  Is  a  hope  de- 
ferred. A  democratic  federation  must  be 
composed  only  of  democratic  countries,  and 
so  long  as  antidemocratic,  totalitarian  re- 
gimes hold  power  in  parts  of  the  world  no 
completely  global  union  Is  px>sslble.  At- 
tempts to  achieve  that  world-wide  union 
now  might  even  turn  a  dream  into  a  ghastly 
nightmare. 

Let  us  therefore  start  with  what  Is  feasible 
and  also  desirable.  The  Atlantic  Union  is 
only  a  beginning,  a  regional  application  of 
the  concept  of  union,  but  it  is  both  feasible 
and  desirable. 

It  has  astonished  me  that  those  respon- 
sible for  our  foreign  policy  In  the  Atlantic 
region  have  not  welcomed  the  Atlantic 
Union  Idea  with  open  arms,  for  It  Is  the  only 
approach  to  the  Atlantic  area  that  offers  real 
possibility  of  permanent  solution  for  the 
manifold  problems — financial,  industrial,  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  mUitary— besetting 
the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

It  offers  the  only  program  seeking  to  draw 
together,  into  one  single  comprehensive  and 
comprehensible  whole,  all  the  economic  and 
political  measures  that  have  up  to  now  been 
treated  Individually,  separately,  and  with 
slight  promise  of  ultlmave  success. 

The  Atlantic  Union  proposal  goes  far  be- 
yond any  mere  military  alliance,  and  by- 
passes the  weaknesses  Inherent  In  all  alli- 
ances while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
emphasis  on  unadulterated  mUltartsm. 

Not  only  that.  It  would  provide  for  tlie 
people  of  the  Atlantic  community  so  mucli 
more  than  mUitary  security— an  Ulusory 
and  unattainable  goal  In  any  case  In  the 
modern  atomic  world.  It  points  the  way  for 
a  real  union  of  peoples  in  an  organiaatlon 
already  familiar  in  structure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  our  rederal  Union  oX  th« 
United  States  itself,  with  all  that  means  In 
economic  prv>sress.  poillicol  liberty,  »ud 
•pirltuai  vk1uv«< 


In  a  recent  coltimn  in  the  New  Tork  Tlmee. 
Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck  wrote  that  ah* 
saw  rising  dimly  out  of  the  London  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference,  the  outlines  of  a  re- 
born continent,  the  ancient  continent  of 
Atlantis.  We  may  hope  that  such  a  conti- 
nent, with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  its  mare 
nostrum,  may  evolve  from  conversations 
among  foreign  ministers  of  great  Atlantic 
powers.  But  If  we  depend  on  stich  limited 
means  to  achieve  our  purpoee,  we  shall,  I  am 
afraid,  wait  for  many,  many  jrears. 

Secretary  Acheson,  in  a  noteworthy  addrea 
not  long  ago  in  San  Francisco,  called  for  total 
diplomacy.  To  my  mind,  that  meant  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole  American  people  In 
the  formation  and  application  of  our  world 
policy.  What  better  way  can  the  American 
people  participate  in  total  diplomacy  than 
by  Joining  themselves  voltmUrily  in  an  as- 
sociation of  other  peoples,  in  a  fusion  and 
merger  of  the  resources,  the  skills,  the  cul- 
tural values,  the  spiritual  and  moral  atti- 
tudes, and  the  common  humanity  of  peoples 
now  living  separately  but  as  neighbors  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic? 

Finally.  Atlantic  Union  is  the  only  answer 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  most 
acute  and  critical  single  problem  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe;  a  problem  that  Is  becoming 
more  aggravated  and  In  more  need  of  speedy 
and  permanent  solution  than  any  other  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  and  Ite  proper  place  among 
the  other  nations  on  earth. 

Of  all  the  many  propoeed  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  Germany,  the  soundest,  safest, 
and  most  practicable  proposal  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  Incorporation  of  the  German  people 
within  a  broad  trans-Atlantic  framework  of 
democratic  nations. 

Germany  is  a  three-way  problem  involv- 
ing Europe.  America,  and  Russia.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  Germany 
from  either  uniting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  new  Russo-German  alliance,  or  uniting 
with  a  western  European  federation  so  as 
to  dominate  Etirope  and  compel  it  finally 
to  turn  Its  back  on  the  Atlantic  and  toward 
collaboration  with  Russia.  Success  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  accomplish  this  will  call  for 
far  greater  diplomatic  Ingentilty  than  we 
have  so  far  demonstrated  anywhere.  In  fact, 
it  wUl  call  for  efforts  far  greater  than  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  can  even  envisage. 

The  most  feasible  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem is  to  evolve,  out  of  the  tentative  efforts 
toward  western  Evu-opean  Integration  or 
federation,  a  imlon  of  Atlantic  countries 
having  such  a  preponderance  of  Indvistrlal 
production,  manpower,  markets,  and,  above 
all.  democratic  vitality— having.  In  a  word, 
such  an  appeal  to  the  German  people  and 
the  people  of  western  Europe — that  none  of 
the  antidemocratic  and  antl-Amerlcan  ele- 
ments in  Europe  or  in  Germany  can  succeed 
In  seizing  power  or  in  divorcing  either  Ger- 
many alone,  or  Germany  together  with  west- 
ern Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  commimlty. 

Western  European  union  will  not  provide 
a  solution  to  the  German  problem,  cer- 
tainly not  a  solution  in  keeping  with  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or  the  rest 
of  the  Atlantic  region.  Although  the  Bchu- 
man  proposal  for  a  French -German  coal- 
and-steel  consortium  has  been  widely  and 
even  enthtislastically  acclaimed,  a  second 
look  at  its  possible  implications  may  lead 
many  to  revise  their  wiglnal  opinion  and 
see  in  it  a  proposal  essentially  divisive 
rather  than  cohesive  in  nature.  Already 
there  are  faint  indications  that  some  realiza 
that  a  Europe  organized  without  America 
might  become  a  Europe  organised  against 
America. 

Leaving  aalda  all  the  other  eaaily  imagined 
•onsequencee  of  such  an  outoooM.  w«  eaa 
eartalnly  sm  that  It  would  maan  ■putting 
tha  Atlantic  eommunlty  in  two  and  da- 
•t roving  all  hopw  for  a  dtmocratlo  Atlantlo 
lederaliuu. 


A  European  federation  would  not  have 
American  or  Canadian  members,  and  It 
might  well  not  have  even  the  participation 
of  Great  Britain.  What  assurance  is  there, 
then,  that  with  three  of  the  principal  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  Atlantic  region  left  out. 
the  European  union  would  or  cotild  remain 
democratic,  or  that  it  would  remain  friendly 
to  us  and  not  seek  an  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  bloc? 

These  dangers  can  be  eliminated  at  one 
stroke:  by  the  participation  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
In  a  trans- Atlxmtlc  union  of  all  the  free 
and  democratic  countries  Iwrdering  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Incorporating  soon 
afterward  all  the  democratic  countries  of 
western  Europe,  Including  Germany,  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  of  the  South  Atlantic 
area,  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 

Por  the  peoples  trf  the  countries  lying 
arovmd  the  ocean  that  now  connects  rather 
than  separates  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
a  federal  tinion  Is  the  loftiest  and  most 
logical  proposal  that  has  so  far  been  offered 
them  since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  other  democratic  nations 
of  the  world,  on  whatever  ocean  or  continent 
they  may  be,  the  concept  of  an  Atlantic 
tinion  as  a  nucleus  for  a  broader  and  greater 
union  will  stand  out  as  a  beacon  light  in  a 
darkening  world,  beckoning  them  to  Join 
with  us  in  what  we  hope  may  one  day  be- 
come an  all-inclusive  xinlon  of  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  globe. 


AckicTeacBts  of  Freemasoary  in  tke 
History  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PCtrNSTLVATnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  copy  of  an  address  which 
I  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reading 
Consistory,  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  Friday  evening.  May  26. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  the  glorlotis  history  of  American  great- 
ness freemasonry  has  recorded  many  chap- 
ters of  brilliant  achievement. 

The  list  of  outstanding  patriots,  states- 
men, and  leaders  who  have  been  prominent 
In  the  work  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  is  long 
and  Impressive. 

Masons  had  places  of  leadership  In  the 
stmggle  for  American  Independence.  They 
helped  build  the  foundation  of  these  United 
States.  They  upheld  the  principles  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.  They  have 
fought  and  sacrificed  In  every  generation  to 
preserve  the  American  heritage  of  ^freedom 
of  the  Individual  and  equal  opportunity  In 
the  pursuit  of   happiness.  / 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
part  they  played  in  religion,  charity,  moral, 
•oclal,  and  cultural  uplift,  and  In  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

In  evary  crisis  Masonic  brethren  have 
••rrad  Ood  and  our  country  with  courage 
and  htunility  and  with  loyal  devouon  to  tha 
•acrad  Idaala  of  tha  American  Republic. 

Today  wa  are  in  another  crisis.  Wt  aro 
In  a  tlma  of  confusion  and  danger — a  tuna 
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wh«n  e-.-ll  men  who  deny  Cnxl  conspire  be- 
hind an  Iron  cur:ain  to  destroy  Ireedom  and 
to  enslave  mAiikind. 

Their  hope  Is  to  weaken  America,  to  break 
down  o\iT  moral  and  spiritual  strength,  to 
brln^  us  to  economic  collapse  and  thus  $raln 
mastery  over  o\xt  country  and  the  world. 

The  basic  doctrine  preached  by  the  Com- 
munist enemies  of  Ireedom  Is  that  the  United 
States  can  be  forced  to  spend  Itself  Into 
destrucuon. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  told 
repeatedly  that  It  will  not  take  a  shooting 
war  to  conquer  America.  It  will  not  b« 
necessary  to  drop  bombs  upon  our  cities. 

Propa^rauda  Is  constantly  spread  among 
them  that  cur  system  Is  doomed  becavise  we 
are  pursuing  fiscal  policies  that  must  Inevi- 
tably lead  to  national  bankruptcy. 

In  our  own  midst  Soviet  agents  give  vigo- 
rous support  to  every  proposal  which  means 
greater  and  mor«  extravagant  spending  by 
the  Government. 

They  are  seeking  to  speed  up  the  Inevitable 
collapse  of  our  financial  structure  under  a 
crushing  burden  of  debt  and  deficits. 

They  encourage  the  selfish  demands  of 
pressure  groups.  They  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  every  socialistic  scheme  which  holda 
out  the  false  promise  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

In  their  work  of  undermining  the  foun- 
dation of  American  freedom  they  are  aided 
by  disloyal  fellow  travelers  and  fuzzy-minded 
pinks  as  well  as  thousands  of  misguided  "do- 
gooders." 

They  fi^nd  their  greatest  hope  for  success 
In  a  spendthrift  administration  at  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  spendthrift  attitude  of 
many  of  our  people. 

The  greatest  danger  confronting  America 
Is  not  atomic  warfare  that  might  be  launched 
against  us  by  a  foreign  foe. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  more  serious  and 
more  Imminent  threat  to  American  freedom 
is  the  bomb  of  national  bankruptcy.  * 

The  real  danger  we  face  Is  the  destructive, 
explosive  power  of  excessive  taxation.  Gov- 
ernment  extravagance,   debt,   and   Inflation. 

Against  that  danger  we  must  build  our  de- 
fenses high  and  strong.  If  order  and  sta- 
bility are  to  be  restored — If  we  are  to  return 
to  safe,  sound,  common  sense  management 
of  our  national  affairs — It  must  done 
through  the  strength  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  order  can  play  an  Important  part  In 
developing  that  strength  because  our  mem- 
bers are  a  cross  section  of  the  best  elements 
of  A.  lerlcanlsm. 

As  you  well  know,  no  man  can  be  a  Mason 
who  does  not  believe  In  a  Supreme  Being. 
We  must  mobilize  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  at  our  command  to  keep  America 
strong.  If  we  falter  or  fall,  human  liberty 
will  surely  perish  and  Individual  freedom  will 
vanish  from  the  earth. 

What  has  our  plan  of  Individual  freedom 
done  for  us  as  a  nation? 

In  less  than  200  years  we  have  made  more 
progress  than  any  other  people  since  the 
world  began. 

Prom  a  little  group  of  sparsely  populated 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have 
expanded  our  territory  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Pacific. 

W '  hare  built  a  dlverslted  empire  of  In- 
dust. . .  agrlcvilture.  and  transportation  with- 
out equal  In  all  history.  Our  commerce  ex- 
tends to  every  cornc.-  of  the  world 

We  have  developed  the  rich,  natural  re- 
sources cf  cur  country  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

We  enjoy  a  cultural  and  spiritual  level 
never  attained  by  any  people 

We  have  been  able  to  build  churche*. 
■Chools.  bospttaLs.  research  Institutions,  and 


centers  of  art  and  mvislc  for  the  benefit  of  all 
cur  people. 

Listed  among  our  assets  are  250,000 
churches  of  every  denomination.  They  are 
In  the  great  cities.  They  are  In  the  moun- 
tain valleys.     They  are  on  the  hill  tops. 

We  give  more  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
to  the  Red  Cross,  to  research  foundations, 
to  hospitals  and  for  hl»:her  education  than 
all  other  nations  combined. 

We  sent  our  missionaries  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  all  the  distant  Islands  of  the 
seas. 

Our  people  own  more  homes,  more  llfe- 
Insur.ince  policies,  and  more  savings  ac- 
counts than  those  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

We  are  pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
restore  stability  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  help  them  resist  the  advance  of 
godless  and  churchless  communism. 

Millions  would  starve  without  the  pro- 
ductivity and  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  wonderful  list  of  achievements 
It  would  seem  we  have  no  dangers.  But  we 
have  and  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  time 
to  consider  them. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  the  great  danger 
of  national  bankruptcy  caused  by  excessive 
taxation,  extravagant  Government  spending, 
debt,  and  inflation. 

We  are  now  spending  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  almost  $65,000,000,000 
per  year. 

We  are  collecting  taxes  of  thirty-eight  bil- 
lion for  the  Federal  Government,  six  billion 
In  payroll  taxes  and  about  sixteen  billion 
for  State  and  local  government. 

That  Is  a  total  of  $60,000,000,000.  or  28  per- 
cent of  our  national  Income.  In  other  words, 
It  takes  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  pro- 
duction to  govern  ours..*lves. 

But  unfortunately,  this  enormous  amount 
is  not  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  costs  of 
government.  We  will  have  a  Federal  deficit 
In  this  fiscal  year  of  six  or  seven  billion 
dollars  and  a  similar  deficit  next  year.  There 
are  also  large  deficits,  through  borrowed 
money.  In  many  of  the  States  and  munici- 
palities. State  and  local  government  debt 
have  Increased  enormously  since  the  close 
of  the  war. 

By  adding  these  new  deficits  to  the  present 
staggering  burden  of  debt,  we  are  placing  a 
crushing  mortgage  on  the  future  of  our 
children. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  national  unbalanced 
budgets  we  mtist  either  Increase  taxes  or  cut 
down  the  cost  of  Government. 

Many  of  \ia  believe  that  an  Increase  In 
taxes  will  not  bring  additional  revenue  be- 
cause taxes  are  now  so  high  that  they  are 
reaching  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
When  that  time  comes  it  Is  a  stern  warn- 
ing that  the  cost  of  government  must  be 
reduced. 

The  American  people  must.  In  some  way. 
be  aroused  to  this  danger.  Deficit  spending 
can  finally  destroy  us.  We  must  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  this  country  cannot  escape 
bankruptcy. 

Another  great  danger  In  our  country  Is 
Inflation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  wave  of  Inflation 
In    the    air.      What   Is   causing   It? 

There   are   three   main   reasons: 

1.  Government  Is  spending  at  the  rate  of 
six  to  seven  billion  dollars  a  year  more  than 
it  receives  In  taxes.  This  puts  more  money 
In   circulation   which   is   highly   Inflationary. 

2.  The  Government  has  put  Into  effect  a 
policy  of  easy  money  through  grants  and 
loans.  This  also  puts  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  In  circulation  and  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

3  Increased  wages  without  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  prcxluctlon.  Greater  produc- 
tivity  aldi   In   keeping   down  Inflation. 


Inflation  comes  so  slowly  that  Its  dangers 
are  not  recognized  until  too  late.  It  la 
like  a  thief  In  the  night. 

Inflation  makes  savings  worth  less.  It 
makes  money  buy  less. 

Inflation  reaches  Into  the  pockets  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  to  steal  some  of 
the  real  value  of  the  dollars  they  work  for. 
Inflation  Is  a  great  danger  to  our  way 
of  life.  It  destroys  the  fruits  of  labor.  It 
destroys  the  value  of  the  pension  to  the  dis- 
abled soldier  and  his  dependents.  It  de- 
stroys the  value  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. It  destroys  the  value  of  the  grants 
to  those  who  are  on  relief.  It  destroys  the 
work  of  the   frugal. 

Because  of  the  Government's  Inflationary 
policies  the  $100  savings  bond  bought  10 
years  ago  for  $75  will  buy  only  $60  worth  of 
goods  today. 

Inflation  robs  young  men  of  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  because  It  takes  twice  as  much 
capital  to  start  a  small  business  today  as  It 
did  10  years  ago.  The  same  condition  makes 
It  dllBcult  for  an  existing  business  to  expand. 
Back  In  the  1930s  the  planners  Increased 
the  money  supply  by  taking  us  off  the  gold 
standard  and  by'devaluatlng  the  dollar.  We 
resorted  to  deficit  financing.  After  World 
War  11  the  planners  sensed  deflation  and 
again  they  Increased  the  amount  of  money 
In  circulation. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  government 
that  continues  to  go  Into  debt  must  have 
Inflation  In  order  to  catch  up.  It  looks 
as  If  Inflation  would  help  balance  the  budget 
but  In  reality  It  does  not.  because  with 
Inflation  comes  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
thereby  Increavslng  the  cost  of  government. 

Let  us  consider  what  happens  to  a  nation 
on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Taxes  become  more  excessive  and  burden- 
some. Inflation  destroys  purchasing  power. 
Wages  decline  in  real  value  as  prices  climb 
higher  and  higher.  The  standard  of  living 
Is  lowered.  Unemployment  Is  Increased. 
Venture  capital  Is  dried  up.  The  expansion 
of  Industry  and  business  creating  new  Jobs 
Is  stopped. 

With  this  comes  rationing  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  all   the  necessities  of  life. 

Confusion  and  unrest  spreads  among  the 
people. 

Then  the  bomb  of  bankruptcy  explodes 
with  all  the  horror  and  suffering  of  atomic 
warfare.  Not  a  single  citizen  escapes  Its 
destructive  force. 

Savings  are  wiped  cut.  Life-Insurance 
policies  become  worthless.  Values  estab- 
lished by  generations  of  toll,  thrift,  and 
sacrifice  disappear. 

Out  of  the  smashed  and  ruined  economy 
a  socialistic  form  of  dictatorship  rises  to  take 
control.  Government  becomes  the  all- 
powerful  and  absolute  master  of  the  citizens. 
The  people  are  controlled  and  regulated 
In  their  dally  lives  by  the  Iron  hand  of  a 
planned  and  regimented  police  state. 

The  free  enterprise  system  Is  destroyed. 
All  Industry  Is  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment and  free  labor  unions  are  outlawed. 

Human  rights,  human  dignity,  and  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  are  lost. 

As  so  well  stated  by  that  distinguished 
statesman.  James  F.  Byrnes:  'Every  Indi- 
vidual, whether  farmer,  worker,  manufac- 
turer, lawyer,  or  doctor,  will  be  an  economic 
slave,  pulling  an  oar  In  the  galley  of  the 
state." 

So  many  say  that  government  can  never 
curtail  individual  liberty  here  In  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  take  one   illustration. 

A  centwry  a  :o  Individualism  was  deeply 
rooted  In  Great  Britain.  The  British  carried 
the  flag  of  freedom. 

But  today  they  are  controlled  and  regi- 
mented. They  cannot  repair  their  own 
homes  without  government  cnrent.  They 
are  told  where  to  ?/ork.    They  are  told  where 
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to  plant  and  what  crops  they  are  to  rsdse. 
Medicine  Is  under  political  control  with  such 
traijlc  results.  They  have  nationalized 
many  of  their  great  Indusirles. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  not  yet 
gone  In  for  public  ownership  of  cur  Indus- 
tries,  yet   the   Government   competes   wlth^ 
private  enterprise  In  many  lines  of  business. 

During  the  last  20  years  we  have  been 
putting  ourselves  Into  strait  Jackets  through 
price  supports  and  Government  loans  to  both 
big  and  small  business.  S'ate  and  local  gov- 
ernment have  been  going  hat  in  hand  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  In  projects  which 
could  be  better  done  by  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  people  themselves. 

Another  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  In- 
dividuals we  have  allowed  our  material  prog- 
ress to  advance  beyond  our  galas  In  spiritual 
strength. 

We  have  allowed  envy,  greed,  selfishness 
and  lust  for  power  to  blind  us  to  the  eternal 
lar.s  of  God. 

We  have  been  Indifferent  toward  law  eva- 
sion, racketeering,  chiseling  and  ether  cor- 
rupt results  of  the  desire  for  an  easy  way  of 
life. 

Furthermore,  too  many  of  us  have  begun 
to  feel  that  Government  can  plan  better  than 
God. 

As  Americans  what  course  should  we  pur- 
sue for  the  good  of  our  country? 

We  must  all  take  an  intelligent  part  In 
government.  At  the  last  primary  election 
400. COO  Republicans  did  not  vote  In  Philadel- 
phia.   That  Is  an  unfortunate  situation. 

In  the  past  our  greatness  as  a  people  rested 
on  the  splrtual  strength  and  character  cf 
our  people,  their  love  of  freedom  and  their 
willingness  to  work  and  sacrifice. 

We  want  to  keep  America  safe  with  free- 
dom fcr  the  Individual.  We  want  to  live  la 
•  period  of  reason  and  not  of  force. 

To  be  In  that  position  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  observe  the  following: 

1.  We  must  willingly  obey  the  laws  of  both 
God  and  man.  Otir  obedience  to  law  must 
be  an  Inward  expression  and  not  under  com- 
pulsion from  an  outward  force.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  be  a  God-loving  people.  Let  us  fill 
the  churches  of  every  denomination.  Let  us 
preach  righteousness,  truth,  tolerance,  hard 
work,  thrift  and  the  love  of  God. 

2.  All  should  willlnely  and  enthusiastically 
serve  the  Nation,  both  In  time  of  peace  and 
time  of  war.  Peacetime  service  Is  so  Im- 
portant. If  we  demand  it  strong  enough  our 
fiscal  policies  would  be  sound.  We  will  have 
Individual  freedom  and  not  Government  pa- 
ternalism. Centralization  of  government 
can  destroy  us.  When  Government  directs 
when,  how  and  where  we  are  to  work  and 
what  we  are  to  plant,  production  Is  lost  and 
our  liberties  are  curtailed.  That  will  not 
happen  If  we  do  our  duty  as  peacetime  sol- 
diers flshtlng  for  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment contemplated  by  the  founding 
Xathers. 

3.  Let  us  work  for  peace  and  good  will  but 
let  us  maintain  our  material,  physical  and 
spiritual  strength.  We  must  be  materially 
strong.  We  must  be  strong  In  military  prep- 
aration. We  must  be  strong  in  our  spiritual 
attainments. 

4.  Let  us  live  in  peace  and  righteousness 
with  each  other  and  with  prayer,  spread  those 
Ideals  throughout  the  world. 

8.  Let  us  resolve  that  this  Nation,  founded 
to  sustain  the  Qod-glven  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual, shall  live  forever  and  become 
stronger  as  the  generations  pass. 

In  making  this  resolve  we  mtist  remember 
that  God  remains  unchanged. 

We  must  move  ahead  with  faith  in  God 
and  faith  In  ourselves. 

We  can  continue  this  country  as  the  Nation 
of  opportunity  If  we  will  to  do  so. 

There  are  still  frontiers  to  conquer. 

They  will  not  be  conquered  by  a  soclallstlo 
state. 

America  will  never  be  a  socialistic  country 
If  the  people  do  their  duty. 


Appeal  to  Humanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wrw  TOEjc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATma 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
Soviet  sphere,  a  system  of  concentration 
camps  exists,  rivaling  in  extent  and  hor- 
ror those  of  Nazi  Germany.  President 
Truman  has  stated,  on  the  best  authority 
available  to  him.  that  the  Russians  hold 
16, 000, COO  hopeless  human  beings  in 
these  camps. 

On  the  basis  of  thousands  of  docu- 
mented repwrts  from  escapees  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain,  the  distinguished 
French  journalist  and  writer.  David 
Rousset,  who  was  imprisoned  from  1943 
to  1945  In  the  Nazi  horror  camps  of 
Buchenwald  and  Neuengamme.  issued  an 
appeal  to  humanity,  reprinted  In 
abridged  form  below,  for  an  investigation 
into  the  Soviet  concentration  camp  sys- 
tem. I  wish  to  commend  his  appeal  to 
humanity  tc  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  23, 

1950) 

An  Appeal  to  HunANrrT 

(By  David  Rousset) 

I  address  this  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
all  free  men. 

During  the  last  5  years  there  have  been 
increasing  numbers  of  reports  on  the  Soviet 
sjTstem  of  concentration  camps.  The  war. 
which  opened  the  Nazi  camps  to  the  world 
and  then  destroyed  them,  also  broke  the 
silence  wh.ch  concealed  Russlas  remote  ter- 
ritories. Under  the  pressures  of  the  war 
and  Its  aftermath.  non-Russian  nationals. 
after  being  deported  Into  Russia  by  the 
thousands,  were  then  freed.  As  these  vic- 
tims escaped  to  the  west,  a  horrible  land- 
scape of  concentration  camps  was  unveiled. 

Sources  of  Information  in  regard  to  the 
Russian  concentration-camp  system  are 
widely  varied.  They  come  from  every  na- 
tionality— Poles  of  every  political  complex- 
ion, even  Communist;  from  Germans.  Jews, 
central  EXiropeans.  Spaniards;  and  from  Rus- 
sians. Including  MVD  officials.  Even  the 
Soviet  legal  texts  themselves  attest  to  this 
horror.  All  this  cannot  be  a  conspiracy. 
The  number  of  documented  reports  and 
their  Insistence  do  not  permit  us  to  reject 
them  without  a  hearing. 

Vishlnsky  tells  us  there  are  correction 
camps  where  men  are  rehabilitated  through 
labor.  Not  so  many  years  ago  Gestapo  Chief 
Hlmmler  posted  above  the  Infamous  Sach- 
senhausen  camp  the  slogan  "Joy  through 
work." 

The  Soviet  code  of  corrective  labor  was 
recently  published  abroad.  I  will  quote  only 
two  parts.  Section  129  recalls  that  In  Octo- 
ber, 1943,  "Institutions  for  corrective  labor 
were  transferred  from  the  Ministries  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  NKVD  (now  MVD)  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R."  It  is  an  HI  omen  when  the  highest 
police  organization  of  a  government  takes 
charge  of  the  reeducation  of  Its  citizens. 
Section  8  states:  "Those  persons  are  sent  to 
correctional  labor  camps  who  have  been  con- 
demned by  (a)  a  sentence  passed  by  a  tri- 
bunal; (b)  a  decree  of  an  administrative 
body."  There  is  no  possible  misinterpreta- 
tion: the  law  recognizes  and  approves  de- 
portation without  trial. 

The  stone  buildings  of  Buchenwald.  built 
to  last,  gave  that  prison  city  the  aura  of 
eternity.    The  same  feeling  gripe  you  when 


you  examine  the  file  on  Russia.  Even  after 
the  German  experience,  the  Immensity  and 
stability  of  the  Russian  concentration  camp 
system  staggers  us.  Like  the  Germans,  they 
biave  a  transport  system  involving  all  the 
horrors  which  we  know  so  well — the  station 
platform  with  frozen  belUes  and  feet,  the 
stench  in  the  ship's  holds,  the  masses 
of  men  dyi.ig  on  heaps  of  their  own 
excrement.  But  innovations  have  been 
added.  The  Russians  also  have  special 
trains  for  prisoners,  old  passenger  cars  trans- 
formed by  sealing  the  windows  and  replac- 
ing partitions  with  iron  gates,  so  that  the 
guards  in  the  passage  may  watch  their  cargo. 
In  order  to  transport  800  to  2.000  deportees 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  converted 
freight  cars  are  used,  with  iron  tubes 
through  the  flooring  for  toUets.  tiers  of 
wooden  bunks,  and  sentry  stations  connected 
by  telephone  to  the  commandant's  car. 
These  small  new  details  are  alamalng,  for 
they  Indicate  a  special  kind  of  calculation, 
necessary  only  In  the  case  of  permanent 
institutions. 

The  camps  make  the  police  an  imposing 
social  power  within  the  state,  a  well-deiended 
master  of  manpower.  Their  central  admin- 
istration, the  Gulag,  is  one  of  the  largest 
economic  trusts  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Contracts 
are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rates,  but  since  deportee  labor  costs  far 
less,  the  difference  Is  absorbed  by  the  police 
corporation.  Here  again  the  Inmate  of  the 
concentration  camp  suppwrta  his  guardian. 
The  Nazi  SS  reached  this  state  only  at  the 
very  last  stages  of  Its  existence.  In  this 
sense  the  world  of  the  concentration  camp 
develops  like  a  cancer  within  society,  cor- 
rupting the  executioner  along  with  the 
victim. 

Out  of  the  cacophony  of  the  thousands  of 
documented  reports,  the  "concentration  camp 
man"  emerges.  He  Is  nlghtmarishly  typical. 
He  Is  hungry,  sick,  and  afraid.  He  lives  in 
wooden  barracks,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  earth 
caves.  His  fate  Is  locked  between  barbed 
wire  barricades,  beneath  observation  towers. 
Under  constant  threat  of  dogs  and  rifles,  he 
WOTks  far  beyond  the  power  of  his  muscles. 
Given  neither  the  means  nor  time  to  wash, 
he  wears  foul  rags.  He  Is  awakened  before 
dawn;  at  night,  having  returned  exhausted 
from  work,  he  stands  In  an  Interminable  line, 
near  a  hospital  lacking  medicaments.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  in  every  kind  of 
weather,  he  is  aroused  by  blows  to  unload 
freight  cars.  This  is  a  faithful  condensation 
of  hundreds  of  reports — and  thousands  of 
such  reports  exist. 

The  world  of  the  concentration  camp  keeps 
growing.  Yesterday  the  Soviet  Union  had 
only  political  detention  camj>8.  The  cruel 
war  of  the  collectivization  period  started  her 
on  this  enterprise  of  forced  labor  which  plays 
its  part  in  every  economic  sector,  including 
scientific  research.  The  present  network  of 
camps  spreads  across  Siberia  to  the  T^hlte 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  from  the  very  outskirts 
of  Leningrad  and  Moscow  to  Baku. 

During  nearly  their  entire  existence,  the 
Nazi  camps  were  but  one  apocalyptic  aspect 
of  a  general  pathological  pattern.  Only  dur- 
ing the  last  years  did  they  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  society  founded  on  a  new  type 
of  human  exploitation.  In  Russia  this  devel- 
opment Is  entirely  completed.  The  class  that 
organizes  the  camps  Is  not  threatened  with 
extinction.  It  Is  in  possession  of  all  power 
and  flrmly  resolved  to  carve  out  its  future. 
These  camps  are  thus  an  expression  of  nor- 
mal relations,  the  natural  development  of  a 
new  type  of  society.  And  it  is  this  unique 
quality  of  the  Soviet  system  of  concentration 
camps  which  fills  us  with  such  horror. 

Imagine  the  mass  graves  of  the  old  Buch- 
enwald erupting  with  a  resurrection  of  their 
dead,  delegates  of  a  protesting  humanity 
united  on  the  great  square  under  the  flares 
and  in  the  snow,  listening  to  the  drumbeats 
and  waiting  to  be  cotmted.    How  would  they 
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JuU^  the  sale,  comfortabl*.  Intelltcent  cttl- 
rens  of  the  West  who  heard  th«se  new  cries 
ol  *^rrv>r  «nd  (ltd  noUkUic  to  ansver?  The 
strongest  chscerJCtai  VOUld  be  too  «<e&k. 
Millicus  cT  taen  tocUy  suSer  homblr.  wiiti 
no  hope. 

I  do  not  »5k  the  world  to  state.  "Concen- 
traticu  raznps  •slst  In  RussUu"  Soom  might 
rep'.T:  "Our  InforBatlon  tt  tnsuAetait  to 
proooonee  sudk  •  Mrtons  vtttftct.  I  only  Mk 
you  to  wj:  "TlM  HI*  mmt  be  opened.* 

So  that  tiM  flit  BMqr  tw  opened.  I  now  pro> 
pose  the  telelillrfinmit  of  •  commlwton  of 
luqiiiry.  constottng  of  former  poliUcal  de> 
portces.  Ir^matcs  of  the  ICaxl  concentration 
r»Tnp  oen  who  know  the  world  of  the  con* 
centrmtloQ  caiop  and  cuuMt  be  duped.  Once 
established,  this  camoKHataB  would  (ormallT 
demand  from  the  Sonet  Oo^emment  the 
r1|;ht  to  ccndXKt  an  tnr»?ttgatlon  on  the 
spot,  within  the  R'osslan  camps. 

The  SoTlet  OcTernmer.t  .«  >-TT-.r.!T  denies 
the  charge  that  its  system  '.  rrtcave  labor 
csmps  constitute  m  crime  ajiaizis:  humanlTV. 
Our  proposal,  tfcs:  men  who  have  suffered  as 
Tlctlma  ot  the  Nasts  shall  freely  study  the 
correctlTe  labor  camps,  offers  the  Soviet 
Union  the  fairest  wsy  to  justify  its  good 
faith  before  the  world. 


Rebo'tal  of  Board  of  Trade  Ar^mentt 
A?ainst  Home  Rule  for  the  District  cf 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

cr 

HON.  ESTES  KEF.\UVER 

or  TINNTSSTE 

IN  THE  SE2v\\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  ^legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  March  29*.  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUV'ER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iiniiiiiznou5  con.«eni  .o  have  printed 
in  the  Record  answers  to  s-me  argu- 
ments prepared  by  the  board  of  trade 
against  the  so-called  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Coliimbia.  My  reason  for 
askinR  that  these  answers  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  that  some  time  ago  the  dis- 
tin^ished  gentleman  from  Texas.  Rep- 
resentative Tr-^crr.  placed  in  the  Recced 
the  r.reuments  of  the  Board  cf  Trade  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  for  some 
strange  reason  is  opp>osed  to  home  rule 
for  the  very  people  whom  the  board  of 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  representing.  So 
these  answers  have  been  prepared  to  the 
arguments  of  the  toard  of  trade. 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RlBVTTAL   or  THK   BOABD   OF   TkaDE  AjlCUMENTS 

Ac\:n3t  Home  Rclk  fob  Washington 

On  March  24  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fUr.  TeagueI  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcoac  a  leaflet  prepared  by  the  Wash- 
ington Beard  o:  Trade  entitled  "Does  the 
Kefauver  Bill  Real.y  Provide  for  Hjme  Rule?"' 
This  leaflet  is  lull  o{  misstatements  and  mis. 
conceptions  calculated  to  confuse  and  decelvo 
the  ordinary  citizen.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight  on  this  important  issue,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  prepared  a  rebuttal  of  the 
arguments  against  home  rule  for  Washington 
which  are  currently  l>elng  made  by  spoltes- 
men  for  the  board  of  trade. 

BZBtrrTAL 

Argiiment:  The  Kefauver  bill  (S.  1527) 
would  brinji  carpet-bag  rule  Uj  Washington- 
meaning  local  governoient  by  ouuiders. 


Rebuttal;  Section  302  of  the  bll'  provides 
thut  members  of  the  District  Council,  which 
w.va.d  be  the  governing  body  of  the  city. 
r-.iist  reside  snd  te  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict. The  bill  contains  no  provision  which 
wovJd  pre\ent  the  appointment  of  local  men 
to  the  positions  of  District  M.inager  and  de- 
partment head.  There  Is  plenty  of  local 
talent  In  Washington  for  these  top  executive 
jobs  and  local  citizens  might  well  be  chosen 
for  these  important  posts.  But  if  only  Dis- 
trict residents  were  eligible  for  appointment 
to  these  places,  the  new  ginernment  would 
tie  unreasonably  handicapped  In  obtaining 
the  best  talent  for  the  task.  City  manage- 
ment has  become  a  national  profession  dur- 
ing the  past  49  years,  and  It  Is  common 
practice  for  m.inagcr  cities  to  hire  the  best 
administrators  wherever  they  can  be  found. 
The  problems  cf  city  management  are  essen- 
tially similar  throughout  the  country.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  home  rule,  however.  I*  docs 
not  matter  where  the  District  "anager  and 
th»  12  department  heads  come  from  so  long 
as  they  are  subordinate  to  a  locally  elected 
legislature  composed  of  local  residents.  Un- 
der  the  manager  form  of  government,  de- 
partment heads  are  responsible  to  the  city 
manager  who  appoints  them,  the  manager  in 
turn  is  responsible  to  the  city  council  which 
appoints  him  and  can  remove  him.  and  the 
council  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  voters 
who  may  change  its  composition  on  election 
day. 

Under  the  present  system,  Washington  In 
fact  Is  now  governed  by  outsiders.  For  Con- 
gress Is  now  the  governing  body  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  come  from  other  parts  of  the  ccun- 
tT}-.  The  chairmen  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committees  of  the  Hou=e  and  Senate  are 
customarily  spohcn  of  as  the  "mayors"  of 
Washington.  Mayor  McMILL.^N  comes  from 
South  Carolina,  and  Mayor  Neelt  comes  from 
West  Virginia. 

Moreover,  even  under  the  present  form  of 
D:i.trict  government,  department  heads  ere 
orten  appointed  from  the  States.  Eleven  of 
the  present  forty-two  department  heads  in 
the  District  government  were  not  residents 
of  Washington  at  the  time  of  their  original 
appointment.  For  example,  Dr.  Corning,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Nebraska;  Dr.  Scckingcr,  the  District 
Health  Officer,  lived  in  Georgia;  and  Mr.  Shea, 
the  Director  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
came  from  Massachusetts.  One  advantage  of 
appointing  outsiders  Is  that  they  are  Inde- 
pendent of  any  local  interest  group  affilia- 
tions. 

Argument:  No  real  home  rule  is  possible 
under  the  Kefauver  bill. 

Rebuttal :  The  essence  of  home  rule,  as  It 
Is  understood  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  the  .making  of  local  policies  by  locally 
elected  officials.  The  Kefauver  bill  transfers 
the  local  law-making  power  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  a  Iccally  elected  District  Council.  Over 
the  years  Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  broad  powers  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  protect  the  life, 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  all 
persons  and  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (See  1.  b.  C  Code  226.)  Their  ordi- 
nance-making powers,  which  the  Council 
would  inherit  under  the  Kefauver  bill,  cover 
90  percent  of  all  local  matters  and  would 
not  be  subject  to  congressional  or  Presiden- 
tial review.  The  other  10  percent — corre- 
sponding to  legislation  on  the  State  level  — 
will  t»ecome  effective  In  45  days  under  the 
bill.  In  the  absence  of  negative  action  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress  or  subsequent 
veto  by  the  President.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  will  be  home  rule  for  Washing- 
ton. For  municipal  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted by  a  council  elected  by  the  people  of 
Washington  Instead  of  by  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners apjxUnted  by  the  President.  Short 
of  a  complete  delegation  of  legislative  au- 


thority by  Congress  to  the  Council,  this  will 
be  as  much  home  rule  as  the  Constitution 
permits.  So  much  self-rule  is  surely  better 
than  none  Nine-tenths  of  a  loaf  Is  prefer- 
able to  none  at  all.  The  Insistence  of  the 
b<iard  of  trade  upon  the  whole  loaf,  know- 
Ing  It  to  be  unattainable,  may  conceal  their 
secret  desire  for  none  at  all. 

Argument:  Congress  cannot  surrender  Ita 
exclusive  authority  over  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Rebuttal:  This  objection  refers  to  article 
I.  section  8.  parafTraph  17.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  10  miles  tquare)  as 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  becume  the 
scat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States     •     •     •." 

It  is  well  settled  In  our  constitutional  law 
that  the  word  "excliisive"  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  above  was  meant  by  the  founding 
fathers  to  exclude  the  authority  of  the  States 
over  the  Federal  District.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress 
from  delegating  Its  legislative  authority,  aa 
the  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  Its  own  agent.  In  actual  practice.  Con- 
gress since  1379  has  made  broad  grants  of 
local  legislative  authority  to  the  Board  of 
District  Commissioners  who  have  wide  pow- 
ers to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering 
purely  local  matters.  Similarly.  Congress 
could  make  a  locally  elected  city  council  its 
agent  for  the  enactment  of  municipal  leg- 
islation in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  what  the  Kefauver  bill  provides  for. 

Argument:  The  only  way  to  obtain  genu- 
ine home  rule  for  Washington  is  through 
national  representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Congress, 

Rebuttal:  This  argument  puts  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
successful  local  self-government  has  been 
a  condition  prerequisite  to  national  suffrage 
and  representation  in  Congress  throughout 
our  history.  Before  the  various  States  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  since  its  crea- 
tion by  the  Original  Thirteen  States  in  1789, 
they  have  had  to  prove  their  capacity  to  gov- 
ern themselves  competently  In  their  local 
aUairs. 

Home  rule  consists  in  the  right  of  a  com- 
munity to  control  Its  local  affairs  through 
its  own  locally  elected  representatives  in  a 
city  council.  That  Is  what  is  meant  by  home 
rule  throughout  the  United  States.  If  the 
people  of  Washington  could  elect  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  these  Representatives 
would  have  no  more  voice  In  runnlrg  the 
local  government  of  the  city  than  Members 
of  Congress  from  Chicago  or  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  have  In  running  the  govern- 
ment of  those  cities.  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not 
perform  any  of  the  local  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative functions  which  are  the  essence 
of  home  rule.  They  would  serve  as  national 
legislators.  Long  repetition  of  the  argument 
that  national  suffrage  and  national  repre- 
sentation Is  the  road  to  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington may  have  led  some  unthinking  people 
parrot-like,  to  believe  it.  But  this  argument 
is.  In  reality,  a  smoke  screen  designed  to 
conceal  other  grounds  of  objection  to  local 
suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Argument:  The  District  council  would  be 
dominated  by  the  two  councilmen  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  the  Kefauver 
bill. 

Rebuttal;  The  Kefauver  bill  provides  that 
the  District  council  shall  be  composed  of 
11  members:  nine  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city,  and  2  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Since  each 
of  the  11  councilmen  would  have  one  vote 
apiece.  It  Is  obviously  absurd  to  argue  that 
the  2  members  appointed  by  the  President 
could  make  their  will  prevail  over  the  otaer 
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9.  The  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
two  councilmen  by  the  President  is  designed 
to  protect  the  Federal  interests  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  At  present  the  District  gov- 
ernment Is  headed  by  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners all  three  of  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  board  of 
trade  has  not  objected  to  this  arrangement. 
Are  they  slnceie  In  objecting  to  the  presi- 
dential appointment  of  2  out  of  H  council- 
men?  Another  i)rccedent  for  presidential  ap- 
pointment cf  l')cal  District  officials  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  during  the  territorial  period 
(1871-74)  the  President  appointed  all  the 
members  n[  the  upper  bouse  of  the  bicameral 
District  legislature. 

Argum.cnt:  The  1-year  residence  require- 
ment in  the  Kefauver  bill  for  voting  in  Dis- 
trict elections  Is  not  long  enough. 

Rebuttal:  The  typical  residence  require- 
ment for  voting  in  the  United  States  Is  resi- 
dence cf  1  year  or  less  in  the  State  and  6 
montiis  or  less  in  the  county.  Thirty-three 
States  require  1  yecr  retidence  In  the  State; 
5  States  require  2  years  residence  in  the 
State,  and  9  States  require  6  months  resl- 
dciic"   in   the    State.     No   State    requires    a 

10.  fjer  residence  :han  1  year  in  the  county. 
The  proposal  for  a  longer  residence  re- 
quirement for  voting  In  District  elections  Is 
probably  designed  to  exclude  from  the  local 
electorate  the  so-called  floating  population 
of  Federal  employees  to  whom  spokesmen 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  frequently  refer.  Yet 
census  figures  show  that  the  average  tenure 
of  cfDce  of  Federal  employees  in  the  United 
States  a  I.  large  is  more  than  11  years,  and 
the  average  of  those  who  reside  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  is  believed  to  be  even  longer. 
More  than  one-fifih  of"  the  population  cf 
Washington  is  composed  of  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  many 
of  them  think  of  Washington  as  home. 

Arcument:  The  Kefauver  bill  provides  that 
reTistered  vcters  in  other  places  may  vote 
m'the  District  If  they  have  lived  here  1  year. 

Rebuttal ;  Section  1206  of  the  Kefauver  bill 
provides  that  "a  person  who  Is  otherwise 
qualified  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  being 
entitled  to  vote  in  another  Jurisdiction." 
The  board  of  trade  fears  that  this  "dual  vot- 
Ing"'  provision  might  give  persons  resident 
in  Washington,  but  legally  domiciled  in  the 
States,  the  balance  of  power  in  District 
elections.  According  to  the  board  of  trade's 
own  estimates.  Federal  workers  would  com- 
prise 20.7  percent  of  the  total  District  elec- 
torate. Four-fifths  of  the  local  electorate 
would  not  be  Federally  employed  and  only 
one-ninth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict maintain  legal  domiciles  elsewhere. 

The  fundamental  error  in  this  objection  Is 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  "trans- 
lent"  Federal  employees  and  "permanent 
District  citizens."  This  Is  a  false  dichotomy. 
Federal  workers  resident  In  Washington  are 
••people  of  the  District'  as  much  as  anyone 
else  who  lives  here  and  has  a  stake  in  its 
government.  To  suppose  that  the  •genuine  " 
people  of  the  District  are  a  few  native  sons 
or  the  eieht-thcusand-cdd  members  of  the 
board  cf  trade  Is  a  supercilious  conceit  which 
is  contrary  to  fact. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  so-called  "dual 
Totlng  provision"  of  the  Kefauver  bill  is  to 
Increase  the  size  and  Improve  the  composi- 
tion of  the  District  electorate  by  allowing 
some  lOO.OCO  Federal  employees  to  vote  In 
District  elections  who  reside  here,  but  main- 
tain legal  domiciles  In  the  States  whence  they 
came.  These  people  have  a  vital  stake  in  this 
community  because  they  own  property  and 
pay  taxes  here,  send  their  children  to  local 
schools,  and  depend  upon  local  municipal 
services.  If  persons  who  actually  live  here 
in  Washington,  but  retain  legal  domiciles  in 
the  States,  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
District  elections,  two  classes  of  citizenship 
would  be  created  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   In  one  class  would  be  the  residents  of 


Washington  who  have  seen  fit  to  retain  vot- 
ing rights  in  another  Jurisdiction  and  who. 
if  unable  to  vote  in  District  elections,  would 
look  to  Congress  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  In  the  other  class  would  ba  the 
residents  of  Washington  who  do  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  elsewhere  and  who  would  look 
to  the  District  Council  for  the  protection  of 
their  Interests.  Between  these  two  classes  of 
citizens,  as  well  as  between  Congress  and 
the  Council,  conflicts  would  certainly  arise 
which  might  Jeopardize  the  successfiil  con- 
duct of  the  District  government. 

Argument:  The  Kefauver  bill  does  not 
confer  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions upon  Washington  residents. 

Rebuttal:  It  is  true  that  the  Kefauver  bill 
does  not  confer  this  right.  Congress  cannot 
confer  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections 
upon  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia simply  by  passing  a  law.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  grants  the  right 
to  vote  In  national  elections  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  not  a  State.  It  will  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  enable  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions. Proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  this  end  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
for  many  decades,  but  none  of  them  has  ever 
teen  approved  by  Congress  for  submission  to 
the  State  legislatures  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  amending  process.  For  40  years 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  has  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  Congress  to  propose  such  aa 
amendment.  But  for  various  reasons  Con- 
gress has  always  been  deeply  opposed  to  na- 
tional suffrage  and  national  representation 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  chances  are  slim  indeed  that  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  ever  be  adopted. 
To  ask  that  home  rule  be  suspended  until  the 
District  has  been  granted  national  ?«;;preHen- 
tation,  as  the  general  counsel  of  th^  board 
of  trade  has  done,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
both  history  and  common  sense  and  to  class- 
ify oneself  as  an  obstructionist  against  any 
form  of  District  suffrage. 

Argument:  Tlie  city-manager  form  of 
government,  which  the  kefauver  bill  proposes 
for  Washington,  is  unworkable. 

Rebuttal:  The  manager  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment is  mcde'ed  upon  the  Internal  struc- 
ture of  the  modem  American  business  cor- 
poration. Under  the  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, an  elected  council  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  city,  and  a  manager,  appointed 
by  the  council  to  serve  at  its  pleasure,  iz 
the  chief  administrative  officer  cf  the  local 
government,  subject  always  to  the  control  of 
the  council.  Thus,  the  city  manager  cor- 
responds to  the  general  manager  of  the 
private  corporation,  the  city  council  cor- 
responds to  the  beard  of  directors  of  the 
private  corporation,  and  the  voters  cor- 
respond to  the  stockholders. 

Since  the  manager  form  of  city  govern- 
ment was  first  adopted  by  Staunton.  Va.,  in 
10J8,  more  than  900  American  cities  and 
towns  have  adopted  it,  almost  a  third  of 
thero  since  the  late  war.  The  manager  form 
of  city  government  has  long  been  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Municipal  League  in 
its  model  city  charter.  So  successful,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  experience  of  American 
cities  with  this  form  of  government  that  less 
than  3  percent  of  them  have  even  aban- 
doned it. 

Argument:  No  city  the  size  of  Washington 
has  ever  had  the  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Rebuttal:  Cleveland.  Ohio,  with  a  present 
estimated  population  of  900,000,  has  had  the 
manager  form  of  government.  Cincinnati, 
with  a  present  population  estunated  at 
600,000.  is  the  largest  city  In  the  United 
States  now  having  this  form  of  government. 
Among  other  large  cities  which  now  have 
the  manager  type  of  government  are  Roches- 
ter, Hartford,  Richmond,  Dallas,  and  Oak- 


land. The  basic  principles  of  the  manager 
form  of  government  are  applicable  to  cities 
of  any  size. 

Argument:  The  District  Manager  pro- 
posed by  the  Kefauver  bill  would  become  the 
all-powerful  boss  of  Washington. 

Rebuttal:  Section  602  of  the  Kefauver  bill 
provides  that  "the  District  Manager  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
District  Coiuicli  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  District  coming 
under  his  Jurisdiction  or  control.  •  •  •" 
To  this  end  he  is  given  powers  of  appoint- 
ment, removal,  and  supervision  commensu- 
rate with  his  responsibilities.  But  he  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  covmcil  which  appoints  him 
and  which  may  remove  him  at  any  time. 
He  must  perform  his  duties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 
Under  the  manager  system,  the  line  of  re- 
sponsibility^ runs  straight  up  from  the  bu- 
reau chiefs  to  the  department  heads  to  the 
manager  to  the  councU  to  the  electorate, 
nach  has  the  power  to  dismiss  those  below 
It  in  case  ol  corruption  or  Incompetence, 
subject  of  course  to  the  safeguards  of  the 
civil -service  merit  system.  The  general  ex- 
perience of  the  manager  cities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  that  the  manager  has  not 
become  the  boss  of  the  town. 

Ar?iunent:  Home  rule  would  result  In 
higher  real  estate  and  Income  taxes  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Rebuttal:  Under  the  present  system.  In- 
crsases  in  District  tax  rates  must  receive 
congressional  approval.  Under  home  rule, 
bills  raising  local  tax  rates  would  be  subject 
to  congressional  veto.  Taxation  without 
representation  is  now  the  rule  In  the  city 
of  Washington.  District  residents  have  no 
voice  in  the  determination  ol  their  tax  rates 
or  as  to  how  their  money  shall  be  spent. 
Under  the  Kefauver  bill  they  would  have 
such  a  voice.  Proposed  changes  in  the  tax 
rates  would  have  to  be  initiated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  District 
Council  and  could  be  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress or  vetoed  by  the  President.  Thus, 
whether  District  property  and  income  taxes 
went  up  or  down,  they  would  change  in  re- 
sponse to  the  decisions  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  District 
Council,  subject  to  a  congressional  and  Presi- 
dential veto.  Washington  would  have  tax- 
ation with  representation  for  the  first  time 
in  75  years. 

Argument :  Transient  residents  would  vote 
for  bond  issues  which  the  permanent  resi- 
dents would  have  to  pay  for. 

Rebuttal:  This  argument  Is  based  upon 
the  false  assunaction  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people  in  Washington — the  permanent 
residents  and  the  transient,  floating  popu- 
lation. The  population  cf  Washington  is 
as  stable  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  coun- 
try. To  be  sure,  the  individual  composi- 
tion of  the  federally  employed  population 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  may  change  from 
time  to  time.  But  as  long  as  Washington 
is  the  Capital  of  the  country  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  hard  core  of  Federal  employees 
resident  here — even  if  they  are  not  the  same 
people — to  help  pay  the  carrying  charges  on 
a  local  debt. 

No  State  in  the  Union  limits  the  right  to 
vote  on  bond  issues  to  its  so-called  perma- 
nent residents. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  principle  of 
public  flnance  that  governments  should  pay 
for  their  current  operating  expenses  out  of 
their  current  revenues,  and  that  they  may 
borrow  for  capital  improvements  such  as 
schools,  highways,  plant  and  eqtiipment.  etc. 
In  keeping  with  this  principle,  section  701  of 
the  Kefauver  bill  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  borrow  for  capital  Improve- 
ments, but  limits  Its  maximum  indebtedness 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  percent  of  th* 
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ndu?  c^  xh*  t»x«b;e  real  property 
in  Uw  DUtTicu 

Kefav.T-r  M".!  «.".,«o  provuie*  a  triple 
tor  boi-.d  lss\:f*-  First,  thfv  must 
1H  •pproTTd  br  maWitr  rot*  Ir.  V.\e  District 
Coimci:.  Sfcoiwl.  boods  a&y  be  l.«fUK}  orJy 
approTal  fenr  majortty  vot«  In  a  popular 
Aad.  third,  tb*  boDd  Iscu*  mny 
In  illMimiiiril  by  Caagnm  or  ttM  PrwMcnft. 
Tliiw  three  safecuMd*,  together  with  ti>e  5- 
pcreent  debt  limit,  will  prevent  the  new 
District  government  from  rash  debt  ventures. 

Arctiment:  Passage  erf  the  Kelauver  bill 
will  mean  the  redtxtton  or  elimination  cf 
t2ie  aBBoal  Fe<!er;V  •     —  :*m  to  the  District. 

Bstnittal:  T-.'.e  X\  'the  Kefauvtr  bill 
jjtofMes  tor  ar  ?       -\1  contribution 

toward  the  eo^t  . .'  ::-^  D:i:r:ct  government 
aiBOontlng  to  20  percent  of  District  local 
zevcDQCB  dm  log  the  preceding  fiscal  3rear. 
Tlila  ftemnla.  If  it  were  now  in  effect,  wou'.d 
produo*  a  FMlml  oootrttmtloa  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  «20.0e0.000  In  1«0.  The  actual  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  this  year  is  a 
iwnp  aom  amounting  to  tlS.OOO.OOO.  Thus 
the  fonBUla  in  the  Kefa\:ver  bill  would 
Increase  the  Federal  pavment  in  1950  by 
$8,000,000. 

Argtiment!  The  passage  cf  the  Kefaurer 
bill  would  not  save  much  congressional  time. 

Rcburtil:  One  of  the  main  arguments  In 
favor  of  home  rtile  for  Washington  has  been 
that  it  wotild  relieve  Congress  of  the  onerous 
task  c?  functioning  as  a  city  council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  it  ought  to  be 
devoting  Its  full  attention  to  more  important 
national  and  international  problenM.  It 
has  been  carefully  estimated  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  a".one  devotes  3,000  man- 
hours  each  session  to  the  consideration  of 
District  affairs.  The  House  arid  Senate  to- 
gether probably  devote  at  least  5  000  man- 
hours  a  year  to  District  of  Co'i  ambla  business. 
The  Hotise  of  Representatives  sets  aside  2 
days  each  month  for  the  consideration  of  Dis- 
trict btjsiness. 

ilosx  cf  this  g  iiigffMrtnnal  time  would  be 
savea  under  home  rule  because  the  formula- 
tion of  District  legidation — most  of  the  28 
stages  in  the  enactment  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress— would  be  devolved  upon  the  District 
Cooacil  and  the  time  spent  in  its  considera- 
tion would  be  spent  at  the  local  level  instead 
of  at  the  national  leveL  Under  the  legis- 
lative veto  procedure  set  forth  In  the 
Kefauver  bill,  for  possible  use  In  the  10  per- 
cent of  District  legislation  subject  to  con- 
gressional review^  ail  Congress  need  do  under 
home  rtile  is  vote  up  or  down  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  if  one  is  introduced. 

Argument :  If  Washington  had  home  rule. 
the  colored  people  would  capttire  control  of 
the  Dtttxict  government. 

Rebuttal:  This  objection  is  not  openly 
raised  by  the  board  of  trade,  but  it  Is 
whispered  about  and  is  one  of  the  silent 
obstacles  to  passage  of  the  Kefauver  bill. 
The  truth  is  that,  under  the  method  of  vot- 
ing provided  for  in  the  Kefauver  bill,  no 
minority  group  In  the  District  could  po&slbly 
win  a  majority  of  the  nine  elective  sprats  en 
the  District  Council,  or  a  majority  of  the 
■even  elective  seau  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Title  XII  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
system  of  city-wide  voting  In  which  the  can- 
didates who  receive  the  largest  number  of 
vote*  In  the  general  election  sliaU  be  elected 
to  these  cffices. 

The  Negro  population  of  Washington  has 
been  remarkably  stable  through  the  years. 
Since  1830  it  has  varied  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  District.  At  the  present  lime,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  censtos  estimates,  the  Ne- 
groes account  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
city's  population.  This  percentage  would  en- 
title them  to  three  out  of  the  nine  elective 
seau  on  the  District  Council .  I.t  Richmond. 
Va..  which  ha*  the  manager  f-rm  cf  govern- 
ment and  where  32  percent  of  the  population 
Is  colored,  only  one  of  the  nine  members  oX 


the  city  council  Is  a  Negro.  The  colored  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  participate  In  the  politi- 
cal life  of  a  community  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  ai^.d  their  quRliflcatlons.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  the  colored  people  are  allowed  to  vote 
ahows  that  they  do  not  vote  en  bloc,  but 
■eatter  thetr  votes  as  the  white  people  do. 
IB  tftcrt.  It  is  a  m.vth  that  home  rule  for 
Washington  would  mean  domlnnticn  by  tt9 
Negroes. 


IcTestigalioD  of  Interst;;te  Camblkg  and 
Racketeeriiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  subject  of  interstate  gambhng  and 
racketeering,  a  radio  speech  on  the  same 
subject,  dehvered  by  me  on  May  27, 1950, 
from  Station  WGN  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
several  newspaper  editorials  relating  to 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEME>rr    Bt    Senator    Wilet 

AN     ALX-OUT     riCHT     AGAINST     CRIME 

Today  It  was  my  pleasure  to  pay  a  visit, 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  to  President  Truman  to  discuss 
executive-legislative  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coping  with  the  problem  of  inter- 
state gambling  and  racketeering.  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  only  by  the 
most  complete  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  branches  of  the  Government  and  the 
Judiciary  can  we  lay  the  basis  for  per- 
manent legislation  which  will  wipe  out  tho 
shame  of  the  cities — with  so  many  major 
metropolitan  centers  now  being  under  the 
thumb  of  organized  crime — under  a  com- 
bination cf  gambling,  racketeering,  dope 
peddling,  slot  machines,  policy  rackets,  etc. 

My  radio  address  on  nonpartisan  probe 

Last  Saturday  night  I  delivered  by  means 
of  transcription,  an  address  over  the  great 
Station  WGN.  Chicago,  on  this  Issue.  I  tried 
to  emphasize  that  there  are  promising  signs 
that  the  committee  Investigation  will  be  a 
nonpartisan  probe.  However,  already  there 
are  some  signs  that  some  rotten  political 
influences  are  at  work  In  the  Democratic 
organization  to  pervert,  distort,  and  send 
off  on  a  tangent  the  crime  investigation. 
Of  course,  any  such  charges  un  my  part  will 
be  denied  publicly.  I  do  not  expect  any 
member  of  the  majority  party  to  admit: 
"Yes.  we  are  a  little  unhappy  at  some  of  the 
criminals  who  may  be  discovered  because 
many  of  these  hoodlums  are  heavy  contrib- 
utors to  the  Democratic  Party  organization 
and  because  in  countless  wards,  precincts, 
counties,  and  even  at  the  State  level  there 
Is  a  close  relationship  between  organized 
crime  and  ahady  politics." 

No,  no  one  will  admit  that  publicly  but  I 
have  substantial  evidence  or  else  I  would  not 
be  making  the  statement  that  I  have  already 
made  concerning  shady  political  influences 
at  work. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  make  these  allega- 
tions   fur    partisau    purposes — in    order    to 


show  up  the  Democratic  Party.  I  make 
these  Rllegatlons  publicly  because  I  am 
anxious  to  have  the  Btronpe.t,  most  effec- 
tive possible  probe.  I  want  to  put  the 
crooked  politicians  on  notice  to  beware  be- 
cause we   are  wise  to  their  game. 

I  would  not  want  this  probe  distorted  Into 
a  Republican  smear  hunt.  At  the  same 
time,  what  is  far  more  import.int  and  far 
more  dangerous.  I  do  not  want  this  probe 
distorted  Into  a  whitewash  of  filthy  Influ- 
ences which  work  In  many  of  our  major  cities, 
particularly    crime-ridden    Chicago. 

I  believe  th.-'t  my  own  Republican  Party 
is  deeply  desirous  of  the  finest,  highest 
Xyne  of  Investigation,  and  I  believe  that 
responsible  elements  in  the  Democratic 
Party  are  similarly  desirous.  I  have  high 
confidence  In  the  committee  staff  and  per- 
sonnel. However,  as  reflected  in  skeptical 
newspaper  editorials  and  articles  which  I 
have  In  my  hand,  many  Americans  are 
deeply  dubious  whether  the  Democratic 
Party,  whose  hands  are  still  stained  by  the 
blood  of  the  Kansas  City  murders  and  by 
"pendergastlsm" — whether  the  Democratic 
Party  will  have  the  guts  to  allow  a  com- 
pletely nontrammeled,  nonpartisan  Invesll- 
gar'.nn. 

While  all  of  this  attention,  however.  Is 
being  devoted  to  the  Federal  effort  to  probe 
crime,  I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  lessening  by  States  and  localities 
of  vigilance  In  cracking  down  on  local  rats. 
We  have  It  on  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  notorious  Prank  Co.stello  himself,  as 
pointed  out  in  a  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
editorial,  that  gambling  could  not  exist  un- 
less it  had  a  green  light  from  local  officials. 

Neuspaper  editors'  counsel  sound 

I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  alert 
newspaper  editors  throutrhout  the  Nation 
should  be  consulted  because  these  men 
are  well  aware,  based  on  lon^  Investigative 
experience,  of  the  lawless  element  In  our 
midst. 

We  of  Wisconsin  have  always  been  proud 
that   curs   Is   a   relatively   crime-free   State, 
but    we    know    that    we    are    challenged    as 
is    the   rest   of   this   Nation    to   further   Im-- 
prove  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  racetrack  wire-service  boys  In  Mil- 
waukee, the  numbers  men,  plying  their  trade 
undercover  in  my  State,  can  be  assured  that 
we  are  going  to  look  under  the  ro<ks  to 
find  these  crawling  Insects  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation, 

Radio   Interview    Betweei*    Benator    Wilet 

ANJ     KU     EXECtniVE     SBCaETART.     S.-VT.RDAT, 

Mat  27,  1950,  on  Station  WGN,  Ckicaco. 
III. 

cracking  interstate  crime 

Senator.  Does  crime  pay?  You.  nr.y  lis- 
teners, and  I  were  brought  up  to  believe  that 
crime  does  not  pay.  That  the  wages  of  sin 
are  death.  That  he  who  lives  by  a  gi;n  will 
die  by  a  gun. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  what  we  learned 
Is  BtUl  very  true.  Crime,  generally  ipeak- 
ing.  does  not  p.iy.  Ii  d^^s  not  pay,  thanks 
to  our  great  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
thanks  to  honest  law-enforcement  oli  ;er8  In 
most  of  the  country;  thanks  to  the  work  of 
active  crime  commissions.  Thanks  tc  them 
and  to  you.  the  ^one8t  citizens  of  A:;ierlca, 
crime,  generally  speaking,  does  not  jay. 

But  a  new  Investigation  by  the  Qnlted 
States  Senates  special  committee  iDoklng 
into  inter-State  gambling  and  racketeering 
Is  now  petting  under  way.  and  It  seems  very 
apparent  already  that  to  a  certain  .»xtent. 
materially  speaking,  crime  does  pay.  It  pays 
off  and  pays  off  well  to  the  syndicate,  to  the 
strong-arm  boys  in  Its  employ,  to  many 
crooked  policemen  on  city  beats,  to  many 
tin-horn  gamblers.  It  pays  to  some  rotten 
judges,  to  some  serflike  officials  in  many 
big  centers  of  our  country. 
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Government  officials  are  by  and  large  honest 
Now,  my  friends,  don't  get  me  wrong.  By 
and  large  your  Government  officials  are  hon- 
est, decent  citizens.  I  say  that  contrary  to 
the  distorted  picture  which  Red  Russia  tries 
to  paint  of  us — a  distorted  picture  of  an  al- 
legedly corrupt,  venal  America.  You  know, 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  In  the 
world  would  be  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
American  to  lose  faith  In  his  or  her  officials. 
However,  a  second  thing  would  be  to  keep 
faith  in  thote  officials  who  are  rotteti.  cor- 
rupt, and  who  ought  to  be  in  Jail  rather 
than  In  city  halls. 

Commjffee  is  going  to  operate  silently 
Secr'Taet.  Well,  Senator   Wii-et,  you   are 
a  member  of  that  special  Senate  committee 
which  is  probing  Into  crime.     Can  you  tell 
U3  romethlng  about  your  work? 

Senator.  G'.ad  to.  But  please  understand, 
friends.  It  Is  not  my  plan  now  to  present  any 
so-called  inside  story  of  the  confidential 
things  we  are  going  to  do.  Let  the  hoodlums 
worry  about  that.  Let  them  keep  guessing 
about  our  confidential  plans.  Let  them 
grow  Increasingly  uneasy,  because  this  com- 
mittee, generally  speaking.  Is  going  to  oper- 
ate on  them  with  an  expert  silent  treatment. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  members  of  the 
committee,  like  myself,  feel  that  It  Is  up  to 
us  to  help  Inform  the  American  public  of 
certain  essential  background  facts  regarding 
our  war  against  the  underworld.  That  is 
why  I  am  happy  to  speak  to  you  now. 

Competent  committee  and  staff 
Secretart.  Well,  Senator,  how  do  you  feel 
about  this  antl-crlme  committee  Itself? 

Senator.  Truly,  I  can  answer  that  by  say- 
ing I  have  tremendous  confidence  In  the 
committee  chairman,  the  Honorable  Estes 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee  and  in  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — both  Republican  and 
Democrat.  I  know  that  they  want  to  do  an 
honest,  consclentous  Job.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  a  very  competent  and  experienced 
chief  counsel  in  the  person  of  Rudolph  Hal- 
ley — who  gained  Invaluable  experience  with 
the  old  War  Investigating  Committee. 

We  must  be  nonpartisan 
StcRETART.  Do  you  feel  that  this  committee 
should   operate  on   the   basis   of   bipartisan 
policy? 

Senator.  No.  We  all  definitely  feel  we 
must  be  nonpartisan,  not  bipartisan.  Let's 
shove  partisan  considerations  in  the  ash- 
can.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  committee  to 
pull  no  punches  whatsoever  In  Its  Investiga- 
tion. Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
If  the  spotlight  falls  on  a  crooked  Republi- 
can organization,  then  I  say  let's  get  the 
facts  and  tell  the  truth  about  It.  If  the 
spotlight  falls  on  a  nest  of  democratic 
racketeers,  then  let's  also  tell  that  story. 
There  must  be  no  whitewash,  no  glossing  over 
any  sordid  situation,  no  matter  whose  poli- 
tical toes  are  rtepped  on. 

Secretart.  Is  this  nonpartisan  approach 
the  way  things  have  proceeded  thus  far? 

Advice  to  the  mob:  hands  off  the  committee 
Senator.  Well,  frankly  speaking,  not  com- 
pletely. I  know  that  certain  outside  influ- 
ences tied  up  with  crooked  big  city  organ- 
izations have  already  attempted  to  put  the 
heat  on.  have  subtly  attempted  to  apply 
pressure,  to  use  influence  to  distort  the  pur- 
poses of  this  committee.  Let  me  repeat  that 
my  friends — I  am  charging  that  certain  out- 
side— I  emphasize — outside — Influences,  and 
frankly — tliey  are  connected  with  the  Demo- 
cratic political  organization— are  apparently 
already  attempting  to  use  pressure  to  pervert 
th?  committee's  work. 

The  big  shots  have  already  tried  certain 
hl3h-v.p  channels  of  approach.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  going  to  try  others.  I  say.  however, 
publicly  here  and  now:  You  had  better  lay 
off.  boys.  You  had  better  not  try  any  wise- 
guy  stuff  on  this  committee.  You  had  belter 
keep  your  filthy  hands  and  filthy  attempted 


Influence  away,  because  If  you  do  try  to  use 
pressures,  they  are  going  to  boomerang 
against  you  and  you'll  be  doubly  sorry. 

Now,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  v.ould  like  to 
make  this  charge  more  explicit,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  reveal  more  facts  than  are  nec- 
essary at  the  present  time. 

The  new  look  in  racketeering  influence 

Let  me  point  out  that  these  Ir-fluences  are 
not  of  course  of  'he  blackjack,  pistol-pack- 
ing, lead-poisoning  type.  They  are  subtle, 
silk-glove,  apparently  respectable  influences, 
the  sort  cf  thing  one  would  expect  from 
billion-dollar  racketeering  influences — tied 
up  with  shady  politics.  This  Is  the  new 
look,  so  to  speak.  In  United  States  rackets — 
a  lock  of  respectability. 

Secretart.  How  about  the  old  rough  look? 
Has  it  disappeared  completely? 

Sen.ator.  No.  It's  still  there.  You  can 
still  see  the  old  look  too.  Just  look  around 
you — in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else  in  most 
big  cities.  You'll  see  them:  The  vicious  dope 
peddlers,  the  crooked  ward  committeemen, 
the  rotten  precinct  captains,  the  numbers 
kings,  the  slimy  slot-machine  boys,  the  hoods, 
the  thugs,  the  trigger-crazy  rats. 

Secsetart.  That's  certainly  quite  a  list. 
Senator.  I  think,  however,  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  what  you  say  about 
the  change — the  new  look — that  has  oc- 
curred In  crime  and  criminal  methods — the 
fact  that  the  gangsters  have  gone  respectable 
and  now  are  wearing  tuxedos  and  silk  hats  in 
place  of  exclusively  the  old  garb  of  street 
hoodlums. 

Senator.  Yes.  One  of  the  most  disgusting 
trends  of  recent  years  has  been  the  move- 
ment of  Ul-gotten  crooked  money  into  de- 
cent, respectable  American  businesses.  It  Is 
perfectly  natiseatlng  for  me  to  read  the  rec- 
ords that  I  already  have,  showing  how  ex- 
bootleggers  and  other  riff-raff  have  stiddenly 
blossomed  behind  all  sorts  cf  fronts  into  tre- 
mendous ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  In 
some  of  our  Nation's  largest  companies. 
These  filthy  rats  cannot  do  anything  but 
bring  filth  into  these  businesses  and  to  dis- 
tort them  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes. 

Secretart.  I'm  sure  it  Isn't  easy  to  get  all 
of  the  facts  Involved,  is  it.  Senator? 

How  crooks  have  infiltrated  business 
Senator.  That's  right;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  complete  financial  picture  of 
the  Interlocking  directorates  by  which  the 
big-time  racketeers  have  Infiltrated  into 
many  upstanding  American  businesses.  Like 
an  octopus  they  have  used  their  dirty 
finances  to  reach  out  their  tentacles  into  the 
following  types  of  business,  among  others: 
Hotels,  transit  companies,  motion-picture 
theaters,  laundries,  gasoline  stations,  real 
estate,  railroads,  automobile  franchises,  etc. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  agents  or  go-be- 
tweens, sometimes  10  times  removed,  from 
the  hidden  "big  shot"  who  really  pulls  the 
strings. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Crime 
Committee  Intend  to  expose  this  so-called 
respectability  trend  by  facts. 

Stockholders'   battles  between  creeks  and 
honest  groups 

Already,  if  you  follow  reports,  you  have 
noted  that  stockholders*  battles  are  breaking 
out  all  over  the  country  between  decent  ele- 
ments and  the  go-betweens  of  the  crooks.  I 
think  that  we  can  expose  the  go-betweens 
and  enable  decent  citizens  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  American  companies. 

Secretart.  I  gather.  Senator,  then,  that 
speed  is  essential  to  prevent  the  racketeers 
from  becoming  still  further  entrenched  in 
respectable  businesses. 

Sen.ator.  Absolutely.  I  am  hoping  that 
decent  stockholders  and  bondholders  and 
company  officials  wlU  "hold  the  fort,"  so  to 
speak — will  hold  out  and  not  sell  out  or  give 
In  further  to  these  hoodlums  in  the  various 
States, 


Secretart.  'Well,,  Senator  Wilxt,  time  Is 
running  cut,  and  perhaps  we  might  run 
down  on  some  of  the  matters  covered  la 
the  broadcast  thus  far. 

Summary 

Senator.  I  can  summarize  as  follows: 

First.  Crime  has  gone  "big  time."  It  is 
obviously  a  huge  multl-blllion-dollar  affair, 
operating  behind  a  thousand  false  fronts. 

Second.  The  Senate  Crime  Committee,  I 
trust.  Is  going  to  do  a  nonpartisan  Job. 

Third.  The  wise-guy  racketeers  and  their 
big  city  political  machines  had  better  keep 
hands  off  and  quit  trying  to  use  pressures 
on  us.  because  if  they  don't  they  are  going 
to  regret  it  twice  as  much  as  they  are  going 
to  regret  having  gone  into  racketeering  in 
the  first  place. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  In- 
terstate crime.  The  simple  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Most  American  businesses  are 
decent  and  honest,  just  as  most  citizens  are 
decent  and  honest.  Let  no  one  become  C3mi- 
cal  and  begin  to  think  that  every  business  ia 
crooked  or  that  every  public  official  is  a 
crook.  Such  vicious  rumor  mongering  and 
cynicism  is  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  being 
so  innocent  as  to  believe  that  there  is  al- 
most no  crime. 

Fifth.  Uncle  Sam,  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  a  great  responsibility.  But  It 
alone  cannot  do  the  job.  The  crime  com- 
missions in  the  various  States,  the  honest 
municipal  officials,  the  district  attorneys, 
the  sheriffs,  and  aU  other  honest  Government 
workers  at  State,  county,  and  local  levels 
must  do  the  basic  job. 

I  conclude,  my  friends,  as  I  began.  We— 
you  and  I — were  taught  that  crime  does  not 
pay.  We  want  our  children  to  grow  up  In 
an  America  as  crime-free  as  possible.  But 
to  make  it  so  we  have  got  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  crime,  out  of  gambling,  cut  of  rack- 
eteering, out  of  the  tie-up  with  shady  poli- 
tics. We  must  make  sure  that  crime  does 
not  pay. 

[From    the    Milwaukee     (Wis.)     Journal    of 
May  22,  1950 1 

Headlines  Don't  Clean  House 

Senator  Wilet  said  the  other  day  that  he 
expects  no  headline  hunting  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Nation-wide  crime  by  the  five-man 
Kefauver  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

There  will  be  "^^ilent  sleuthing"  Instead  of 
"cop  and  robbsr  circuses,"  said  Wisconsin's 
senior  Senator.  The  investigation  will  be 
"full,  fair,  and  with  the  attitude  of  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may — whether  they 
hit  Democrats  or  Republicans.  •  •  •  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  it  a  Kansas  City 
smear." 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  crime  Investigation  is  too  important 
to  let  it  be  turned  into  headline  hunting. 
What  the  Nation  needs  is  facts — facts  that 
will  help  honest  officials  clean  up  crime  and 
force  indifferent  officials  to  do  the  same  thing. 
It  needs  facts  that  will  end  whatever  con- 
nection there  is  between  public  officials  and 
gangsters  wherever  such  connection  is  found. 

The  job.  as  Senator  Wilet  said,  is  to  "clean 
house."     •     •     • 

(From  the  Green  Bav  (Wis.)  Press  of  May  20, 

1950] 

The  Peobe  of  Crime  ake  Str^vERsivxs 

It  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  Do  the  people 
expect  an  honest  exposure  of  crime  and 
subversives? 

We  are  moved  to  present  the  question  be- 
catise  if  there  is  a  full  and  sincere  exposure 
of  both  crime  and  subversives  across  the 
country  and  the  elimination  of  their  effec- 
tiveness, the  Democrats  are  almost  certainly 
defeated  in  the  next  election  and  they 
know  it. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  go  to  an  almanac  or 
blue  book  and  read  the  figures  in  the  popu- 
lous States  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Truman's 
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election  Is  194C  via  «kMtf  VBdMsUnd  vhstt 
w*  mean  JiKtjrwl  tm  tbtm  flfTON*  Mr  Tru- 
mAn  simplT  cannot  cairrT  fuch  creAt  St*t« 
K5  Ca::r.-rrAa.  n.iizcM.  ai:d  Ohio  without  th« 
a;d  ci  the  ur-denrorid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  electoTAl  rot<  In  ftp*:  States  like 
CallfomU,  niino;^,  Ohio.  And  Michigan  cAn 
easily  fwmc  An  election  Even  one  ci  those 
States  hi*  been  known  to  be  decisive. 

The  Democrsu  ior  the  past  30  veATS  have 
h*d  the  support  of  the  grAinblinc  element 
and  of  subvers-vee  baoatise  they  p^ve  rhem 
•OBMtlilng.  Now.  of  course,  the  Deraccrats 
naUa*  that  they  pave  them  too  much.  But 
In  expecting  tMth  elements  to  be  reasonable 
cr  restrained,  the  Democrauc  leaders  shewed 
t^at  tiMT  J»»w  ^•'7  little  ccncep-.ion  of  either 
Oo^iBnateta  or  crlaiUnala.  Both  elements 
«fU  grab  everything  In  «ght.  li  U.e  R<^ds 
are  fiven  a  few  important  p;Aoes.  they  always 
contrive  to  take  over.  If  crtmmaU  are  given 
a  httle  special  protection,  they  immediately 
become  bold  and  braien  If  they  are  per- 
mitted by  threats  and  blackmail  to  force 
someone  to  seil  them  a  lucrative  business  at 
a  rtdictilousl?  low  pric?.  as  actually  hap- 
pened at  K""*^*  Oty.  they  insist  upon  and 
secure  from  the  political  boss  immunity 
from  even  the  ordinary  licenfe  fees  exacted 
of  all  btistnesi  of  their  nature. 

A  few  yean  a^o  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Ocmmisaloo  estimated  that  the  under- 
world was  pood  for  200. COO  rotes  in  that  ci;y. 
He  Included  the  women  and  the  members  of 
their  families.  It  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
cbferte  t^.e  lift  cf  the  thotisands  who  were 
empl:yed  In  the  numbers  rackets,  or  dally 
picking  up  bets  on  the  ponies  all  over  the 
county,  or  servicing,  selling,  or  installing 
slot  machines,  or  engaged  In  the  small  back- 
room dice  and  smd  operations,  and  of  course 
these  occtipied  in  the  dining  dancing,  and 
ornate  gambling  palaces. 

If  these  committees  on  subversives  and  on 
cnme  actually  and  earnestly  sought  to  give 
the  country  the  entire  and  unembellished 
truth,  they  would  f>erform  a  manelous  publl3 
function.  To  date  they  have  Indicated  n3 
purpKise  of  doing  any  such  thing.  Between 
serving  the  cotintry  and  trying  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  power.  Democratic 
leaders  have  lost  no  time  In  making  a 
decision. 

(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  May 
10,  19501 

Hakd  ok  thi  Geix?«  Light 

Americans  who  nianice  to  mtirter  up  a 
little  lr.ter?«t  In  presidential  elections,  but 
seldom  bother  to  vote  otherwise,  sbotild  take 
to  heart  the  words  cf  one  Prank  Costello. 

Mr.  Costelic's  social  and  economic  activi- 
ties lie  in  the  fields  at  racketeering,  gam- 
bling, and  what  have  you.  Spe«Jcing  before 
a  committee  of  Congressmen  investigating 
race  horse  betting,  '  Frankie**  came  forth  with 
a  great  truth: 

•Gambling  can't  be  operated  by  anyone." 
he  said,  'unless  you  can  get  a  green  light 
from  somewhere,  like  local  officials." 

Mr.  Costello  should  knew,  being  an  o"-d 
hand  at  the  game. 

Wisconsin,  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
prtity  well  purged  lti>elf  of  the  criminal 
fringe  that  fed  :tself  principally  f:cm  the 
millions  in  nickels  and  dimea  dropped  Into 
the  slot  m^achines.  A  succession  of  go<xl 
Btate  administrations,  plus  both  enlightened 
and  outraged  local  thinking  and  action,  has 
resulted  in  a  Wisconsin  n^arkedly  free  from 
organlred  gambling. 

We  can  keep  It  that  way.  We  can.  In  fact, 
go  even  further  in  our  clean-up  campaign  by 
paying  attention  to  the  local  offlclals  who — 
as  Mr.  Costello  says — are  the  ones  with 
authority  to  switch  on  "the  green  light." 


(Prom   the   P>nnd  du   Lac    (Wis)    Common- 
wealth Reporter  of  May  15.  19501 

No  More  Slots 

We  compliment  the  Federal  circuit  cotirt 
of  appeals  In  Chicago  for  rtillng  that  States 
have  the  right  to  bar  slot  machines.  The 
issue  arose  In  Wisconsin  which  has  an  antl- 
gambllng  statute.  The  test  was  provided 
when  slot  machines  were  seized  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  thev-retlcally  under  tlie  control 
cf  the  Federal  Government.  The  operators 
were  arrested,  but  they  appealed  that  State 
law  does  not  apply  to  an  Indian  reservation. 

There  is  alwa\-s  the  argument  that  people 
are  going  to  gamble  anyway  «o  why  not  legal- 
ise It  and  enable  the  States  to  collect  some 
revenue  from  it. 

We  do  not  know  vrhcther  there  la  such  a 
thir^  as  honest  gambling,  so  perhaps  we 
ought  to  take  a  f>eak  Into  some  of  these  slot 
I.  A  great  majority  of  them  are 
tured  in  Chicago  and  the  manufac- 
turers claim  they  leave  the  plant  set  to  pay 
cut  at  least  75  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  ac- 
com{>anying  those  machines  are  Instructions 
explaining  how  they  can  be  geared  to  pay 
cut  nothing  or  10.  20.  40.  or  60  percent  of 
the  cash  poured  Into  them. 

Federal  licenses  were  paid  on  slot  machines 
In  nearly  seventy  thousand  places  last  year. 
Conservatively  there  probably  were  ten  times 
that  many  machines. 

It  Is  Impoeslble  to  esJmate  the  gambling 
syndicate  take  on  slot  machines,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  on  organized  crime  said 
last  ye:\r  that  the  gross  take  by  people  who 
control  slot  machines  pr'^bably  Is  around 
two  billion  doll.^rs  annually. 

Yes.  the  Chicago  court  acted  wisely. 

[From  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  of  May 
25.    1950] 

Gambling  T.ikk  and  Nation.al  Defenss 

A  billion  dollars  a  month — twelve  billions 
a  year. 

That's  the  take  of  gambling  In  the  United 
States — bockmaklng.  slot  machines,  and  pol- 
icy games.  It  Is  Just  the  commercialized 
games  cf  chance  that  are  Included  In  this 
estimate. 

The  figures  come  from  a  new  survey  on 
gambling  compiled  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Social  Science.  It  Is  no  Johnny- 
ccme-lately  outfit,  either,  dating  back  to  its 
organization  in  Philadelphia  more  than 
threescore  years  ago. 

This  organization  has  made  a  thorough 
rtudy  and  published  Its  results  with  these 
conclusions : 

1.  The  ordinary  gambler  is  a  sucker  who 
must  lose  In  the  long  run. 

2.  Big-time  gambling  can't  operate  with- 
out pclitical  cr  police  protection. 

3.  Gambling  rackets  are  helped  by  legiti- 
mate communications  channels,  and  elimi- 
nation of  sports  wire  services  to  bookmakers 
would  reduce  them  from  a  major  national 
racket  to  a  petty  local  nuisance. 

It  breaks  down  the  $12,000,000,000  taken 
by  the  promoters  oj  chance  as  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO 
to  the  bookies,  13,000.000.000  for  the  num- 
bers racket,  and  a  billion  to  the  one-armed 
bandits. 

One  who  thinks  seriously  cannot  escape 
the  thought  that  this  $12,000,000,000  is  get- 
ting close  to  our  total  bill  for  national  de- 
fense— about  10  percent  under  the  proposed 
budget  for  this  coming  year. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  believe  we  are 
spending  too  much  on  armaments — say  it 
goes  for  nonproductive  outlays. 

What  a  comparison. 

"I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock,  Why  hast 
Thou  forgotten  me?  Why  go  I  mourning 
because  cf  the  oppression  of  the  enemy?" 
(P&alm>  42:  9.) 


Better  Medical  Care  Without  Compalsioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  i.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  .\s  the 
old  saw  goes,  "Many  a  true  word  Is 
spoken  in  jest."  Certainly  Bing  Crosby 
summed  up  the  situation  with  repard  to 
socialized  medicine  in  Great  Hritain 
when,  upon  losing  in  tlie  British  golf 
tournament  last  week,  he  quipped,  ■Well. 
I  didn't  come  to  Britain  to  win  it  golf 
anyway.  I  just  needed  another  wi^'. " 

Consider  the  number  of  aging  HoUy- 
\\ood  actors  who  would  need  new  wigs  if 
we  embarked  upon  socialized  med:cine  in 
this  country.  Now.  at  least,  they  .aave  to 
go  to  Britain  to  get  them.  The  tourist 
trade  is  stimulated  and  the  dollar  short- 
age eased  by  our  refusal  to  adopt  this 
socialisiic  scheme.  This  remark  ( mpha- 
sizes  the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  allow- 
ing its  advocates  to  get  their  foo'.  in  the 
door.  The  constructive  alternative  is.  of 
course,  to  encourage  the  development  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  plans  for  in- 
stance, through  the  device  cf  permitting 
income-tax  allowances  for  pr?mium3 
paid  to  these  voluntarj'  plans. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  6819,  sets  forth  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  providini:  better 
health  for  a  greater  segment  of  cur  pop- 
ulation. There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
answer  to  this  urgent  question  is  needed. 
The  allowance  of  tax  credits  for  contri- 
butions to  volur/ary  health  plans  is  in 
accord  with  the  traditions  of  inlividual 
Initiative  and  a  free  opportunity  system, 
unfettered  by  governmental  dictition  or 
interference. 

Compulsion  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable,  since  this  easier  and  cheaper 
method  of  broadening  the  scope  of  medi- 
cal care  for  our  citizens  is  availa  jle,  pro- 
vided the  real  interest  of  our  leaders  is 
in  providing  better  medical  ca  -e  for  a 
larger  segment  of  our  people,  rather  than 
In  creating  a  small  army  of  ac.ditional 
Federal  employees  to  administer  a  Gov- 
ernment insurance  company  End  ride 
herd  on  the  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
of  the  country. 


Truman's  Chicago  Circui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


cr 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  19t0 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mi .  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
heretofore  granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  ""human's 
Chicago  Circus,"  which  appcan.d  in  the 
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Rural  New   Yorker,   New   York.  N.   Y., 
June  3.  1950: 

Thumans  Chicago  Circds 
Though  several  tons  of  newsprint  and 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  Ink  were  devoted  to 
various  incidents  In  President  Trumans 
latest  •■nonpoUtlcal"  tour  through  the  West, 
only  minor  mention  was  made  of  the  final 
event  that  was  obviously  planned  to  be  the 
master  stroke  In  public  relations.  After  a 
week  of  v.hlstle  stops  at  which  the  President 
spun  his  dangerous  political  philosophy  in  a 
dlsarmlngly  folksy  manner,  he  was  wel- 
comed to  Chicago  by  members  of  iils  Ciiblnet 
v;ho  had  held  a  meeting  the  previous  day. 

It  was  this  meeting  of  cur  Government's 
Cabinet  that  merits  comment  and  censure. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  event,  conducted 
something  along  the  lines  of  a  circus.  Fcr 
the  first  time  In  this  countrys  history,  the 
Cabinet  met  in  public  before  an  audience 
and  facing  television  cameras.  Called  to 
order  by  Vice  President  Barkley  In  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  House  with  seats  available  for 
4  000  spectators,  the  meeting  had  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  beat  the  drum  prior  to 
Mr.  Trumans  arrival.  On  one  of  the  v-alls 
was  a  gigantic  framed  pester  of  the  Presi- 
dent, wreathed  In  heroic  olive  sprays,  very 
reminiscent  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  displays, 
and  quite  similar  to  the  monster  posters  of 
Stalin  that  now  adorn  every  pedestal  and 
market  square  In  the  Ircn-curtaln  countries. 
According  to  all  reports,  this  so-called  p^p 
rally  In  Chicago— that  is  what  Its  sponsors 
called  it — was  a  complete  dud,  with  fewer 
than  25  percent  of  the  seats  occupied.  The 
simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  tiie  general 
public  was  not  interested  In  spite  of  all  the 
heavy  advance  barrage  of  publicity.  Indeed, 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  people  did  not 
respond  to  this  shameful  spectacle  where  the 
top  Government  officials  acted  out  a  farce  In 
an  open  arena,  going  through  the  raoiions  of 
being  inspired  by  the  grotesquely  enlarged 
countenance  of  their  leader,  who  gazed  down 
on  them  wisely  and  beneficently  from  the 
wall  above. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the  originators  of 
the  leader  complex,  are  gone.  They  were 
toppled  by  the  forces  of  American  democ- 
racy. Stalin,  the  lone  survivor  of  the  origi- 
nal totalitarian  trio,  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
evervthing  we  are  against,  and  opposed  to 
all  the  principles  that  v.e  hold  dear.  Yet. 
right  In  our  own  midst,  our  own  Govern- 
ment sponsors  a  public  demonstration,  paid 
by  all  the  taxpayers,  that  one  would  more 
naturally  expect  to  see  in  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscov.-.  or  could  have  seen  a  few  years  back 
In  der  fuehrers  Berlin. 

Mr.  Truman  may  have  thought  he  made 
some  good  political  hay  In  his  most  recent 
barnstorming  trip,  and  he  probably  did.  But 
the  Chicago  episode  proved  to  be  a  haymaker 
of  quite  another  sort — a  wild  swing  without 
the  expected  wallop.  Let  us  hope  It  will 
never  again  be  repeated,  or  even  attempted, 
within  the  confines  of  this  Republic. 


pendix  of  the  Reco:?d  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday.  May  25. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Si-'iTtEN  or  Twenty -OKE 
With  the  dead  line  passed  for  a  congres- 
sional veto,  the  scoreboard  shows  that  16  of 
the  21  plans  for  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment submitted  to  Congress  Vxtt  March  by 
President  Truman  now  go  formally  Into 
effect.  That  the  score  Is  as  hU;h  as  this  Is 
due  In  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report,  to  some 
effective  speeches  on  the  floor  by  Senatcr 
Benton,  of  Connecticut,  and  to  a  belated  tut 
welcome  decision  by  a  slzi^ble  group  of  Sen- 
ate Republicans  not  to  play  politics  with  this 
Issue.  The  score  might  have  been  even  a  bit 
higher  if  President  Truman  had  stuck  a 
little  more  closely  to  the  original  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission — fcr 
example.  In  the  cr.se  of  remodeling  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  need  for  modernizing  the  vast,  anti- 
quated machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  so  imperative,  the  pcssi'Dle  gains  bcth 
In  better  administration  and  in  money  sr-ved 
are  so  substantial,  that  there  is  good  reason 
fcr  satisfaction  in  the  results  just  achieved. 
At  the  same  tixne  It  must  be  noted  that  only 
one  of  the  16  plans  now  put  Into  effect — 
this  one  relating  to  the  merchant  m.irine — 
Involves  a  major  operation.  The  ctheK  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  establ.shlng  a  clear 
lino  of  control  from  the  Chie-f  Executive  to 
various  department  and  agency  heads — a  wire 
and  necessary  reform,  but  one  by  no  means 
ecrth-shaking  in  importance. 

So  far  as  major  operations  are  concerned, 
the  Hoover  Commission  originally  recom- 
mended 18.  Four  of  theEe  have  now  been 
accomplished:  that  involving  the  merchant 
marine  (just  noted),  and  three  others  (ef- 
fected at  the  previous  session  of  Congress) 
involving  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department  and 
creation  cf  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. On  this  larger  and  more  Important 
scoreboard,  therefore,  there  remain  14  "ma- 
jor operations"  still  to  be  achieved.  Since 
these  14  deal  with  such  hlg:hly  Important 
matters  as  veterans'  affairs,  social  security, 
and  natural  resources.  It  Ls  evident  that 
there  is  plenty  of  work  still  to  be  done — 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  of  Congress, 
and  of  all  those  outside  the  Government 
who  are  Interested  in  more  efficient  and 
economical   administration. 


Reorganization  cf  the  Government 
Deoartraects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  Niw  yo:k 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  (legislativs  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29\  1950 

Mr.  LEKM.AN.     Mr.  President,  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 


Let  Us  Look  at  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REiD  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farm  progrc  m  of  our  Gov- 
errihent  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  The  price-support  angle  was 
started  in  1920  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  AAA  of  the  1930s  and  by 
the  Steagall  bill  of  the  early  forties.  The 
Steagall  bill  which  broadened  the  bass 
of  commodities  support  was  killed  by 


President  Tmman  on  December  31,  1S46. 
by  Executive  Order  2714.    The  issue  has 
been  rather  more  political  than  agricul- 
tural since  that  day.    The  Hope  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  is 
similar  to  the  Steagall  bill.    To  have  any 
supports  cf  any  value  the  Hope  bill  was 
nassed  by  the  House  and  was  in  opera- 
tion in  1918  and  1949.    The  Hope  bill  was 
really  an  improvement  of  the  Steagall 
bill.    Much  criticism  was  directed  to  the 
Aiken  bill  that  was  to  go  into  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1950.  in  the  campaign  of  1948. 
The     Eighty-first    Congress,     when     it 
passed  the  Anderson-Cooley  bill  in  1949, 
really  passed  a  bill  very,  very  similar  to 
the  Aiken  bill.    The  Anderson-Cooley  bill 
was  a  step  backward  legislatively.     In 
the  first  place,  it  is  r-pecial-privilege  leg- 
islation, in  that  seme  commodities  are 
given  preferred  legislative  consideration, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  antilivestock 
in  its  provisions.    The  feed  price  is  sup- 
ported at  a  higher  percent  of  parity  than 
is  the   livestock  products  obtained   by 
feeding  the  grain.     In  fact,  some  live- 
stock products  do  not  have  any  manda- 
tory support  whatsoever.     The  support 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  was  $3.21 
IDer  hundrcdv.-eight  under  the  Steagall 
and  Hope  bills  and  $2.72  p?r  hundred- 
weight under  the  Anderson-Cooley  bill. 
The  Hope  bill  is  a  milestone  for  Amer- 
ican   agriculture.     The    approach    was 
based  and  is  based  on  three  premises. 
One  is  that  all  major  farm  commodities 
are  entitled  to  equal  support  legislation 
and  second  that  labor  performed  in  pro- 
duction of  food  is  entitled  to  a  minimum 
wage  somewhere  near  comparable  to  the 
minimum  v.age  provided  other  groups; 
and  third  it  was  legislation  based  on  law 
and  not  based  on  the  opinion  of  any  one 
person. 

All  legislation  Is  a  question  of  trial 
and  error.    The  Hope  approach  was  in 
my  opinion  the  most  fair  and  the  most 
acceptable  approach  we  have  obtained 
as  yet.     It  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  we  should  keep  the  best  we  have 
ever  obtained   and  try^  to  improve   it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  next  goal 
should  be  100  percent  of  parity.   We  may 
have  plenty  of  promises  but  you  will  note 
that  in  1946  under  the  OPA  and  large 
subsidies  that  the  farm  income  of  each 
State  was  lower  than  the  years  under  the 
free  Steagall  year  of  1947  and  Hope  years 
of  1948-49.    You  will  also  note  that  in 
1950  nearly  every  State  is  experiencing 
a  smaller  income  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  stock  market  is  rising,  big  business 
activity  is  thriving,  and  that  we  are  going 
in  debt  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars 
more  every  day.     Farmers  are  paying 
more  for  many  items  they  buy  but  sell 
for  less.    The  1949  farm  prices  were  not 
supported  in  accordance  to  the  law  and 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  under  the  Eighti- 
eth  Congress   instead  of   an  economy 
based  on  ever-increasing  debts. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  Hope  bill  origi- 
nating from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  under  the  leader- 
ship cf  our  distinguished  colleague  frum 
Kansas,  the  Honorable  CLiFroxD  Hope, 
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has  given  us  a  pattern  and  a  hope  of 
better  agricultural  thiacs  to  come — the 
Hope  bill — the  fanners  of  America  owe  a 
preat  debt  of  pratitude  to  our  colleague 
Irom  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Clutord 


Hope.  His  constructive  agricultural 
leadership  will  long  be  recognized.  It  Is 
hop>od  that  we  can  regain  the  losses  that 
resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Ander- 
son-Cooley  bill. 


My  conclusions  are  based  on  cbserva- 
tlon  and  a  study  of  the  ofBcia!  tables 
which  I  Include  In  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  and  any  Member  can  check  his 
own  State: 


Tabli  1. — Cas.h.  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  States,  by  months,  1946-50 

[In  thousar.ds  of  dollar?) 
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35,172 

HW 

n.i«7 

nt,733 

11&S06 

9Q.S43 

LW 

xta 

3.7« 

1100 

S.W3 

4.87J! 

5,319 

5.364 

14.413 

16.117 

1&4» 

19.048 

&.(»< 

Sl.W« 

11177 

14.44S 

82.643 

62.508 

6^619 

70,060 

24.574 

47,992 

33.9t>0 

29,106 

«.«» 

61,SS7 

«:.»« 

4o.ats 

a«,4» 

n.08S 

KM9 

7X572 

a&.Ka 

42.306 

40.266 

38.139 

lfii.094 

a.(»7 

21. .'« 

22,54S 

B.«ro 

at  Ml 

61.331 

62.710 

1.479 

Leas 

1,975 

1,757 

lO.lOS 

11.  7.'» 

17.363 

19,817 

M.»«r. 

S4I.4»5 

fl».e79 

48.930 

41.9TS 

51.7VC 

ewe 

46.  fW 

7«kS41 

100.831 

im,isi 

116,  W8 

ft,  CIS 

M.7IB 

ia464 

iae27 

S.SX 

tllOS 

9,?23 

9.J38 

K.U9 

4am 

33,»42 

32.359 

36,516 

io.m 

40,647 

44.563 

«t51% 

9.413 

8.715 

S.rt?0 

K.TTfi 

r,*46 

S3.6t« 

76.  7M 

4.«fK2 

6.734 

8,123 

5.831 

l.\»54 

31.  IW 
2X6n 

i.r.  r» 

4iS7r. 

IS.  941 
6.5:^ 

44.550 

2L0«« 

31.  »8 
151. 100 

67.963 
332,235 

87,661 
1U718 

39.036 

14.116 
13.773 
H683 
101,4,vs 
17.677 
69.914 
30.672 
8a2S6 

t272 

4.217 
15.743 
12.«U5 
«17M 
19.747 
2S.7S1 
70,  VI 
51,  S7 
11.009 
53,493 

1,497 

8.064 

42.792 

46,522 

196,636 

ia409 

9.054 
33.677 
35.892 

7,177 
68.667 

^684 


iixr> 

10  .-» 
Id.  2SH 
M.  »12 
34.  'CO 
9.  4V1 

42.  KM 
2l\4U 
1^699 

91  rs 

46.833 

1381853 

49.135 

41.  S74 

9,250 

S.l.W 

ia7M 

9.6f.2 

32,762 

7R.423 

19.334 

4^.962 

12.423 

73.939 

1.673 

3.536 

12.143 

5.919 

40.7«7 

30.486 

1^492 

45.122 

19.  2M 

l.\777 

4fj.243 

1.2S9 

13.326 

»'.244 

r.798 

52.750 

7.479 

5,  .S46 

17,124 

36,886 

4.M7 

58,870 

4,663 


21.S79 
12.  .^92 
S4.»>:« 
111.061 
30.779 
12., MO 
.V20fi 

a^s53 

34.(13 
21.3(12 

1SS.10S 
71.037 

181. 0S4 
74.SS3 
45, 077 
17,  SIS 
31,246 
U109 
11,  513 

41,  s.";? 

87.319 

30.726 

61,  310 

IS.  499 

89.0rt8 

£418 

4.222 

14.S46 

7.7?7 

•2  735 

23.901 

3K  23»-. 

62. 1?9 

34.2o0 

l''.  4S1 

58.698 

1.534 

15.905 

49.032 

33^3(11 

73.971 

8.1> 

7,  .VW 

21,556 

37.930 

6,4^ 

81.  822 

6.156 


14.  675 
15.S.M 
17.S93 

111.456 
32.172 
14.092 
6.no3 
31.  412 
19.  {«S 
2.\332 

112.926 
62.042 

1^1402 
54.17S 
32.156 
10. 3(12 
18.456 
13.  737 
13.  794 
39.  7.V^ 
9I.4.VI 
21.74S 
5.\2-l3 
14.410 
6'>,  902 
3.727 
4.S06 
15.236 
7.150 
61.662 
23.003 
2(^.414 
63.014 
2.5.<W:? 

15.  ,152 
5.\.>3S 

1,  V21 
11.  f  22 
36.»«S« 
26.  .M7 
62.700 
8.8!H 
8, '"47 

2fi,s79 
6.424 

82.812 
7,506 


1949 


23,610 
\X  741 
36.299 

27,361 
11,  548 
8.  .MS 
36.383 
25,770 
18.288 

iai\778 
61.837 

167. 3.33 
oCMO 
2S.910 
30,723 
20.819 
15.  492 
U721 
4.\636 
81. 413 
49.785 
64.S53 

i:-.  .-46 

71217 
2,2S8 
1719 

17,050 
9.433 

29.462 
a).  885 
58.440 

2f.,  ttv; 

17,013 
55.579^ 

1.730 
13.590 
37.«i78 
29.307 
92. 6M 

».75i 

8,268 
22.599 
33,808 

6,611 
65,675 

1806 


1950 


11877 
12.672 
22.338 
82.960 
3a  842 
11,270 

6.100 
47.082 
19.  2.S2 
2a  390 
122.476 
59. 0« 
144.  8.y 
62,22o 
21.152 

7,433 
15.092 
13,724 
11. 105 
43.255 
88.1<« 
11,452 
59.087 
11760 
78.175 

2,384 

8,882 
11526 

8.923 
53,749 

16,  S76 

17,  6.** 
55,484 
32,477 
16,  524 
47.222 

1,470 

7,907 

32,879 

33.080 

90,804 

8.692 

7,624 

2a  172 

29,076 

5,600 

65,240 

1770 


1<,<4<3 


1W7 


riiaedSt»t«B.'l.n&884  a33a997  1!,51S0Q2  ;2.3C7,136   1238,255  {1.406,764  ,1,868.954  11,665.236    1,767,657  11,595,930 


I 


I 


13.127 
a  614 
1«V368 
9a  529 

2a6^s 
iai.*»8 

7,222 
51 017 

15,0Sfl 

l3,«^5 

Sf«,  214 
47,  715 
106,981 
3^449 
17.278 

9.  445 
l.\968 
12.689 
10.  751 
36.401 
68.655 
16il41 
43.672 

9.706 
56.  4,59 

1.387 

3.931 
13.333 

7.005 
48.225 
23.456 
19. 1^3 
51.188 
19,185 
11788 
41200 

1.2^6 
li377 
2S970 
22.493 
61305 

7,  76f, 

7.28t 
17,179 
22,636 

1470 
64. 71.5 

1691 


23,858 

17,  Sifl 

29.483 

HZ  262 

32.768 

16,227 

5.031 

35.446 

29.289 

21362 

128,362 

69.054 

178.  4J7 

77,164 

2.5, 381 

11.371 

22,026 

n.  629 

13.  441 

47.  476 

99. ."»,« 

33,3«6 

65,909 

17,  549 

92,275 

3,901 

1985 

17,180 

9,721 

69.851 

39.531 

43.7V8 

71.649 

35,328 

20,423 

66.843 

1,665 

20,015 

48.288 

37.394 

97.808 

9,206 

10.036 

23,198 

33.959 

7,4» 

83,096 

6,296 


1^48 


1949 


1,331014  11,051,411 

I 


16.991 
17.272 
22.184 
113.846 
38.313 
16.664 
6.385 
34.  524 
21.438 
23.730 
127.587 
70. 610 
W.M5 
&s.  070 
27.  yw 
11 .1.M 
22,718 
15.792 
m<X) 
47.  519 
88,864 
17.913 
58.659 
13.778 
7-2,620 

1053 

5.201 
18.238 

7.204 
70,633 
23.915 
27,382 
77.547 
31,152 
17.  559 
68.521 

1.806 

13.470 

37.409 

310,V^ 

101,234 

9,86b 
10.  925 
22,749 
27.531 

7,223 
S9.083 

7,521 


1, 811,  021 


14,  7«V( 
18.  213 
31.  2.15 

113.  70.1 
05,498 

15,  (>ia 
7,749 

48.448 
20,146 
21-..  055 

141,065 
74, 869 

173,  «6 
70.421 
25, 008 
18.  o;i8 
24,200 

16,  187 
13,355 
47,  741 
98.090 
26.825 
68,860 
17.138 
71833 

3.553 

5.103 

18.599 

6.887 

64,732 

21580 

2N5K0 

77.  4,39 

32. 053 

22.921 

63,2s7 

1,829 

8.849 

39, 134 

21417 

89.538 

Is  Tfvh 

9.316 
2fi,346 
41,207 

7.549 
81.826 

1840 


1, 9ia  747 


State 


April 


May 


June 


\Vi7      I       1. 


yy.j 


iwo 


Vivrtetd 

V-jrtchoaem.. 

,i 


\        '  - 

N\»-  J.Tvy 

NVw  Mnleo 

New  Y<jrk 

N  rth  CaxoHM. 
Nonb  l>AkoU_ 
Cliio — . 


11990 

15.7a 

21,337 

Man 

X>.  514 

fc.614 
1308 

».m 

15.333 
IX  480 
«i.7US 
K«W 

niM7 

r.33S 
16,  0» 
1Z0«< 

10.  «M 

10.  «a 
iao«» 

<7.34» 
11167 

4^sn4 

41273 

1.328 

1119 
15.412 

K  140 
48.01tt 
18.157 
ie,745 
83.'j53 
».  451 
11S37 
46.78^ 

1.S72 

11.1M8 

2S.912 

1\M3 

1U1172 


18,393 
13.600 

».ai 
ir.«w 

&«H 
U.873 

«.X76 

u.m 
SLtn 

M.457 
131  X« 

7>.(i«l 
1».W4 
77,303 
2&ZU 
13.  M4 
15.  132 

13,371 

30.430 
8l.3hS 

11842 
67.001 
11093 

81,914 
1523 
5,174 

17,  t.2S 
8.MV 

6(1.  van 
19.  ua 

3a,  264 

75,314 

r,  440 
17.  "C? 

».3;7 

1,474 
11.(04 
K42» 

25.222 
1U3.479 


19.380 
30.750 
38.8-73 
119.602 
K.372 
17.608 
7,370 


21013 
2S.ia 

uieoo 

70.655 

141131 

81.665 

2».6fl0 

11899 
21,  008 

iMm 

15,703 
M.0OO 
85.973 

r.9io 

«S,  W7 

11035 

83.320 

3,554 

5.656 
19.983 
13,  OW 
67.7V6 
%8S6 
K«Q> 
75.607 
40.761 
18,576 
78,  478 

1.756 
11774 

r.oao 

2^008 


18.919 
17.845 
S.OBS 
U5.tt6 
35.890 
11 033 

81  am 

23.734 
U  903 

128.183 
06  154 

147  732 
96.348 
30  864 
19  070 
10  358 
17  036 
13  141 
4X.319 
86.758 
25.406 
00.884 
14.608 
79.399 
1068 
5.456 
90.148 
13.030 
61,484 
36.281 
22.228 
60.304 
2»,432 
15,003 
70.080 
1,633 
11^460 
31536 
30,911 

ui«e8 


1>46 


1947 


l'^48 


13,944 

17,942 

11  '.(H 

11366 

18,863 

ifi,  ws 

143. 9^.7 

165,584 

13,644 

21,215 

7.067 

11,604 

6.479 

6.r-3 

45.352 

r,323 

18.443 

21.062 

11961 

16.976 

9rj.lll 

136,041 

57  tKO 

n.»4 

109.338 

180.274 

39,  079 

60,  674 

ir  7.55 

26,442 

Ui4l 

13.400 

7.394 

732 

H655 

19.  8M 

10,361 

13.215 

38,423 

46,298 

71830 

SI  346 

13,589 

16.386 

5a257 

60.538 

13,  etn 

11448 

4^023 

75,856 

1,437 

1,933 

1302 

1960 

21.058 

21,290 

6,935 

7,523 

50.152 

69.96S 

21,971 

34,577 

30.  570 

82,082 

67,9>4 

68,098 

21,714 

28,583 

iiri6 

17,768 

47,2L»4 

68,  Me 

l.Z'B 

1,411 

U.978 

r.040 

11  8« 

43.  eM 

21,  «w 

36.023 

H.1^ 

ll«tll2 

19. 576 
20.  Ko 
23.  i«6 

153.  032 
83.110 
11729 
7.950 
39.719 
21.819 
18.  r4 

131949 
75.421 

151520 
83.  i:« 
30.046 
11.  M« 
13.579 
20,  9r>) 
15  3V) 
53.219 

101413 

19.195 

71405 

16.085 

71670 

3.440 

5.546 

21801 

9.766 

68.^3 

26.444 

46,290 

75.973 

46.806 

19.971 

61S34 

1,769 

16,302 

42.  .'^35 

32  iKi 

144  6»4 


lC4y 


10.411 
17. 762 
26.221 
15.1.194 
34.047 
9.956 
7.521 
43.149 
23.039 
19.227 
12:?.  »9 
70,  ~i< 
137.  700 
73.637 
26,793 
11181 
10.288 
23.325 
12.508 
53.  ;«52 
9f).  3  IS 
3a  844 
(.6,502 
25,235 
65,901 
1777 
5.416 
28.035 
11.058 
00.732 
38.714 
30.808 
66.447 
35.576 
18.235 
67,843 
1,583 
11436 
40,778 
>,<ill 

131 9ta 


1950 


1946 


U47 


l-AS 


11933 
16,463 
16,rt)'l 
192,306 
13.503 

6,776 

7,233 
22.349 
31.. 3.^2 
13.123 
66,070 
45,882 
9a7>> 
94.  429 
IV  405 
1.3.  422 

6^410 
1S,6M 

9,718 
40,  K45 
64.  7vi 
13.661 
44.413 
12.  4.V, 
43.as2 

1.9U3 

3.8.16 
24.269 

6,5.5tf 
56,400 
25,543 
29,345 
86,04.3 
»,754 
21.2'«» 
61.507 

1.119 

15.682 

26.4K5 

J2,tt53 


15,589 
18.267 
19.546 
191267 
19.  219 

10,  462 
7.076 

23.9f.7 
34.935 
13.  .VJ3 

149. 584 
73.075 

179.776 
66.957 
29.  S60 

11,  41*7 
-3.  OsO 

21. ''77 
11.961 
49. 316 
95.  7:!5 
15.8C8 
77.949 
11063 
76,54ft 

1,817 

1634 
23.691 

8,3y5 
61.117 
31.400 
31.279 
70.3.59 
87.774 
22.91(5 
63,085 

1,300 

15.088 

13.  .5H) 

.30.  HM 

ICO.  351 


19.719 

20.  574 

23.633 

211375 

29.  U6i) 
12.4(W 

8.  .545 
21.4.'53 
W.Mfl 
l8,y.M 

161.098 
84.807 

192. 124 
91.  8r2 
3N.315 

12.  '■U7 
8.360 

15.  437 

13,  5>3 

59.  r^vt 

116.059 
19.  3li7 
81687 
17.714 
81,  1.'.8 
1491 
5.48N 

30.  659 
7.404 

79.174 
.34.  731 
61.VJ7 
>i3.  414 
77.355 
27.079 
71.970 
1.745 
16.100 
.V).  151 

:t(.  476 

139.277 


l.'.VJ 


12.  "58 
l.-i,  N\5 
1V'..<.3 
H3.  1  '1 
2".'.  7(>8 
l.Vt:.94 
7,191 

50.  .VsS 
17,  Nv) 
U'.  751 

I?'.  >-m 

6«.  ',«l9 
14-.  ■)••. 

51.  V.JQ 
23.457 
11.122 
1\311 
1.1.  27J 
12.326 
44.664 
87. 149 
11  nil 
61.  "A 
15.  ^'<6 
6.'..  744 

1832 

14»8 

16.000 

5.211 

57.  5^*3 

iH.l.VJ 

2:1,  ::*i 

71,  271 
27  ""^ 
16^  .507 

58.  53-^ 
1.  <'>^'J 
7,  "lO 

2x.  r.22 
21, 1«6 

V  ;>3 

9,276 
21  718 
24,  7->2 

^  9.i9 
79,  4.11 

1220 


1. 642.  7ii9 


1949 

I'J.'O 

15.926 

17. 249 

20.604 

18'J.  032 

32.140 

8,590 

7.103 

21.775 



27.275 

1.5. 577 

iy\  t-M 

6ft.  ,•'64 

15M.  6-20 

90.770 

31.  (W 

13.  670 

8.264 

20.  .V« 

11.250 

46.942 

96.«7l> 

16.421 

71.676 

23.  MK) 

77.  0:13 

l.WW 

1 .5.53 

27,  '(57 

f.  073 

W,9k0 

26,170 

41^75 

66.905 

68.7\)« 

26,449 

60.034 

1.506 

-•*«•--.•• 

11572 

51.(140 

- .  .,*>•••. 

2\ii21 

..._..... 

UU.414 

..     -. 
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Tabli  1. — Cash  receipts  irom  farm  marketings,  by  States,  by  months,  1946-50 — Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dolUrs] 


ftoto 

April 

May 

June 

1£46 

1647 

1S48 

1£49 

1950 

1946 

1947 

1U8 

1949 

1950 

1646 

15.47 

1£48 

1949 

1960 

rtah    

6.868 

8.  616 
16.  .5.33 
18.864 

1181 
64. 646 

1269 

8.113 
11,180 
21,  1S2 
28.270 

6.  fl72 
hi\.  879 

5,270 

9,874 
11269 

22,586 
30,989 

7,noo 

93,664 
6,051 

9,a59 
11,325 
21  291 
21258 

6,  491 
73.598 

.5.  2M 

7.  70S 

K701 
18,275 
21,,';55 

1892 
75,502 

3.609 

7.877 
ia200 
21603 
31.996 

7,541 
88, 951 

1193 

10, 721 
12,156 
28,122 
3; ,  070 

7, 901 
CO,  779 

0.698 

8,997 
10, 677 
25,419 
29,973 

6.746 
83,  765 

8,078 

9,083 

8,487 
24,  (^)9 
27,8bl 

8.029 
77.  (88 

i;92 

9.'J26 

9,M3 
2.5.991 
34. 378 

8,838 
90.  242 

1 615 

12.  519 
12.  238 
33.492 
34.116 
10.467 
116.  .542 
5.876 

10.965 
9.495 

28.757 

35,659 
8,513 

86.779 
7,775 

Vrrniont 

Virginia       

^Vas^Jin^ton  .  . 

Vpst  Virrinia 

W  isrnr  n  i  n 

Wyomiii? 

1        

f  nitwl  Statp^ 

1.387.255 

1. 811  SCO 

1,995,334 

1,821608 

1,  406, 731 

1,851020 

1050,494  il  015  .5.'_3 

1,641,367  12.064.  £33  :2..^57  478 

1036,426 

1 

£taU 


July 


AuRUSt 


September 


1C46 


1S47 


Akbama 

Arizona 

Ark;in':,.s 

t'alifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Peliiwarc 

Florida 

Otfircia .-.. 

M.hi-' 

liii'    .>.-........ 

Ii.   ;  .i;a 

I'lwa 

Kan.^as 

Kentucky 

liOuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.««:ichUfotls.. 

^'ichI^:-n 

MiniiesMa 

Mi-jL-sippi 

Mi>;.-i.iir) 

Montana 

Ncbra'^ka 

Ne\ada 

KVw  Han'.p«h;re 

New  Jrrrcy 

Now  Mexico 

New  Vr.rh 

North  Can. Una. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklatoma 

Oregon 

I'enn'vlvarna... 
Rhode  M:in.l... 
South  Care  lira.. 
f^.uth  nakota... 

Tennessee. 

Tc\:is 


rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

AVa.'ihinctf.n 

%VeM  VircinLa.. 

%VL<con«in 

Wyoming 


11643 
11977 
22,270 

226,930 
33,470 
8.738 
11109 
1.3,808 
4.3,739 
17,310 

17.5,865 

107.  570 

199,017 

155,928 
36.504 
ia644 
8.451 
39.146 
1.3, 613 
79,  059 
93,  .542 
14,032 

101,912 
18.  .'.13 

111571 

ll.*4 

4,  ,578 

31271 

9,512 

81.  8ia 

27.515 

41 S70 

110. 876 
67. 1.32 
37, 032 
C4.  f.f.2 
1.6W 
21.073 
£1.973 
28.  fv32 

139.  «12 
10.  913 
10.406 
.34.  f*.5 
51  M4 
ia689 

1CZ738 
7.404 


16.  574 

13,  774 

20,  823 

204, 635 

35,C-83 

9.655 

9, 611 

11  (»5 

41,295 

18.  769 

17.%  0i»l 

100,  SCO 

208.022 

219,  537 

38,074 

11,990 

ft,  .575 

06,297 

i.5.  471 

6C.854 

93,664 

16, 122 

109,  780 

IS.  8(J9 

123, 215 

1.519 

5,  558 

36,129 

11444 

819;;8 

27,.22>1 
.33,780 
97.  (V.3 
81,6-M 
36.  207 
C9. 1>>1 

1,783 
13,  821 
59.844 
30.  578 
10.5,  f,i« 
13.219 
10, 8.'.2 
I'S  729 
6C,  577 
11,149 
t'5,4I4 

7.036 


1948 


19-19 


17,276 

19,711 

26,315 

206, 475 

3'J,  667 

11.091 

10,  .562 

17,286 

48.  487 

22.295 

187,  789 

101,  425 

171,  510 

1.54. 292 

41f*6 

11.449 

10,  062 

31839 

16,015 

81704 

98,448 

21484 

1112M 

20,449 

95,254 

192S 

6,191 

44. 0.57 

8,465 

97.984 

19, 057 

3«,9M 

11.5.7C4 

70.  W5 

418.88 

70.  225 

1.974 

19.  481 

50.542 

3.5. 4*;2 

111.320 

11510 

11,519 

4(s802 

.51  624 

11401 

111828 

6,127 


16,  602 
11351 
22.  <(00 
170.896 
34.  551 

9.495 

10,774 

11631 

41,119 

15,622 

146,187 

80,289 

140,342 

137,  563 

37, 934 

11.572 

9.562 
S.3.617 
13.  677 
61  461 
78,  .593 
17,699 
88. -114 
11221 
€9,  .568 

1378 

18S0 
3r.  70S 

9,707 
7;<.979 
21238 
21,082 
81132 
89,616 
35.117 
60.996 

1, 674 
15,045 
36,009 
30,  f^15 
140, 853 
10.  717 
la  .'^58 
31733 
.55.  701 
10.  ri» 
87.8JI0 

5.  CIS 


U'50 


1946 


1947 


IMS  1949 


1950 


14,  Ml 

1776 

18, 121 

222,  470 

40,000 

8.675 

9.739 
1.5, 121 
49,992 
31948 
113, 158 
81707 
135.  .396 
97,314 
30, 017 
13,173 

7,884 
27. 1^7 
11 992 
71.588 
115.  571 
13.520 
73.7(i9 
.39, 337 
76.9.58 

1.58i 

1  671 
£ft716 

6,725 
103.419 
86,844 
81.430 
81  (HI 
4f.,  192 
41 R75 
71,081 

1. 957 
63,034 
56,  775 
24,  211 
130,817 
11,413 

9.194 
31180 
70,185 
].5,.^•» 
88.  .540 

7.405 


17,  797 

6.408 

21.994 

211  7.59 
49,006 
10.254 
10,  352 
18,173 
.56,885 
3.5,  605 

134,  581 
88,009 

181 8.54 

1,30,  605 
34. 048 
21 379 
11.490 
33.124 
17.109 
71429 

130. 975 
17,235 
89,197 
S^  9.39 
n,796 
3,982 
.%923 

15,  :m 

7.9.31 
89.797 
41.682 
84.876 
83.912 
49,297 
.55.  782 
71.257 

1051 
41196 
76,915 
29,300 
163, 696 
11  :«-j 

9,7.55 
30, 2.56 
73,  <,38 
11.352 
64.170 

P.  331 


Z:  897 

6. 671 

31.232 

208.334 
51.932 
14,  .588 
11,59:1 
l.'.S48 
55,623 
Si  408 

I.3<.«,  XjM 
90.  22r 

161 359 

100, 685 
39,  682 
34, 6,30 
13,267 
30,432 
19, 313 
70,021 

151.  513 

23.865 

89,133 

37,303 

86,482 

1141 

6,-575 

46,590 

5,476 

1C9,  207 
8.5.152 
79,130 
87.031 
53.385 
49, 042 
75.  467 
1292 
ec.  057 
71746 
31899 

191715 
11336 
11,358 
35,  ,577 
57,  ,552 
1.5,517 
9P.205 
13,516 


1£46 


1947 


1S48 


1949 


1C50 


16,448 

5,906 

21,815 

177,  438 
48,063 
11.288 
10.267 
20.245 
57.180 
31,  .388 

117.052 
77.262  : 

1.30. 917  I 

111010  I 
37,  484 
18,509 
9.357 
26,837  I 
16,57?  I 
61.859  I 

105,  213  j 

1.5,398 

78,935 

21233 

71. 107 

3,463  I 

5,618  I 

41353 

7,  .%32 

86,631 

10a499 
58,234 
77, 137 
69,356 
41,484 
65,313 
1128 
60, 151 
4<;,  328 
27,062 

200,434 
13.114 
9,454 
31108 
r.9.  a50 
1.1 186 
77.164 
11033 


34,150 
6.  459 
3\  4.'.9 
25.8,712 
37,  692 
10,  tV45 
7,719 
12,638 
35,  .586 
40.278 
66. 1.36 
.^3.  .574 
7:5.431 
55. 345 
21294 
31.327 
10.  751 
15.747 
24.  161 
65,428 
73,245 
31407 
55, 1C9 
41965 
51,042 
1062 
1677 
28,5.36 
11.114 
100.  872 
139, 313 
74, (>!9 
6.3.405 
36,830 
51212 
6.5.296 

ir8 

61. 184 
41480 
21488 
131  i-^-6 
16, 441 
8,848 
31,  .582 
fS.7S9 
IX  081 
75,012 
15,314 


45,992 

8,7.57 

61,796 

208, 647 

61,134 

11  4.39 

9,  325 

11  659 

57.301 

.51,  518 

140,833 

100,  t<a 

16S,  915 

111413 

3N.  825 

50.  705 
11177 
21.693 
21,400 
78.499 

129,955 
04.  8ri7 

107,  436 
€6,125 
79,  (772 
6,776 
6.725 
36.478 
11.976 
98.974 

1.%.  8(M 

121733 
PI  963 
61849 
53,442 
71985 
15.35 
69.290 
81146 
44.406 

23.S  614 
20,456 
10,286 
r>,S05 
76. 451 
13,  .'^47 

51,  C78 
:9,334 


51340 

8,419 

49,384 

203,989 

57.  7:52 

15,  9.55 

10, 1,39 

11399 

50,193 

41310 

129,087 

99,725 

149,119 

78,255 

41,809 

5.5.438 

11 303 

21321 

21,  889 

69,151 

11^476 

68,9.37 

95,141 

£.3,409 

71,  .581 

7,032 

6,743 

33.  .5-32 

10,  S43 

106,-383 

18.5,  £39 

9.5, 173 

90,014 

61862 

4'>,  442 

74. 070 

lC-52 

68,996 

7.5.316 

41359 

218, 406 

21,6.39 

11.244 

51,224 

Gl  245 

1.5,388 

97.068 

33,074 


33,107 

9,669 

53,060 

168,  893 
.5.5,606 
11610 
8,  ,5.33 
11  844 
31655 
41419 

111  531 
87,214 

127, 374 
71640 
36,592 
41,246 
11100 
19.  S05 
17.  511 
64.242 

103,943 
36,713 
78,703 
37,360 
66.243 
5,558 
5.943 
28,664 
10,077 
91978 

173.454 
73,690 
81,717 
51,  .5(i9 
41509 
67,884 
1437 
33.754 
51.  7.57 
41.183 

221440 
17,  -.88 
iai06 
41705 
66,217 
13,401 
81.010 
29,340 


United  fta-.c?.  1  527, 107    1  Oil  t42    1  588^  £79   1 1C7,  '.95 


1411.885    1626.301    1753,724  ,1  4ia  Col  1. 

'  I  I  I  I 


1216,159    3.153.239    1  99a  i07  ,1601,700 

>  I  I  I 


El;ite 


October 


November 


1946  ir47 


1S48 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Ark.ipsi'.s 

California 

Colorado 

Connect  itut 

Delnuiue 

Florida 

Georvia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaTfss 

Kentucky 

I.ouu:iana 

Maii.e 

Marjland 

Ma5.-u';-.r.sct;s.. 

Micl.inin 

Minne.M'ta 

Mis<;i.<M;ipi 

Mi<5(.i:r! 

Mont:."  4 

Nebra.ska 

Nevada 


71  210 

91 583 

11.132 

1.1.  .-70 

110,291 

131 876 

317.282 

211 177 

&5.  P.58 

73,116 

11.371 

11,*>1>2 

6.367 

8,016 

31.482 

25, 347 

76.  P94 

93.100 

.34. 116 

15.225 

236,  UM 

235.260 

118.360 

1.^5,  4;>3 

197, 604 

205,085 

87,693 

109,  .585 

39,222 

47. 184 

41,  327 

59.(94 

1.1,722 

l(i.  554 

17,278 

18.  563 

24.  9?s3 

20.237 

81329 

75,  647 

119.282 

148,  30f> 

70.251 

11.5,  231 

113.307 

137. 741 

U\  810 

04,204 

84.  .323 

8.3.:*19 

6,323 

6,917 

9.5.304 

16.  713 

121488 

239.726 

74,  .560 

11944 

8,579 

11,  634 

97,422 

?6,  (02 

219,  477 

126. 925 

188.  ("96 

160, 446 

41874 

60. 787 

22,529 

19,634 

20,  416 

76.432 

131,  7(M 

110.099 

134.929 

84,  (HS 

104, 593 

7.(>38 


1949 


U50 


1946 


1947 


lM-8 


.58,098 

21,271 

63.656 

215,883 

61962 

11,476 

7,045 

31492 

7a  039 

39,790 

241 621 

11.3.275 

20a  2.15 

71,  760 

31,  460 

41105 

13, 9.8O 

17.3;!0 

IS.  tVll 

73,  776 

115,  (V12 

.51  451 

10.3,  312 

47,  .360 

gft.716 

6,m 


n  1.16 

21278 

77,022 

23a  458 

6a335 

ia9i» 

6,670 

38.289 

57,911 

51.410 

183. 375 

101  409 

227.229 

83.330 

28.946 

41.  8,52 

13, 034 

15. 9(« 

18.480 

C9,396 

121666 

41,866 

113,388 

46,514 

78.771 

1750 


CS,642 

26.027 

67,960 

246,290 

67,334 

11, 'C^ 

7,  475 

27,523 

71,. 158 

51 179 

171  799 

101. 657 

251,  231 

86,798 

39,677 

51,117 

16,  769 

16,  739 

18,707 

67,  451 

121  180 

77,631 

111,899 

41 W7 

83,011 

1551 


S3,0<» 
26.894 

101912 

249, 501 
57,909 
21242 
7,571 
28.927 
78,368 
.59,  .545 

KWl.  394 
91  813 

221797 
84.708 
51,458 
51,208 
23,403 
17.  973 
21.  572 
61,7.54 

113,913 
96,292 

117,354 

5.3. 1.39 

84,240 

5,290 


65,150 

37,  71S 

120, 679 

271930 

.56,230 

li<.  149 

7,074 

31043 

Oft  487 

41369 

i.'6.800 

79.279 

171.975 

66,0.52 

46,933 

53,005 

17,108 

10,  691 

19,888 

63.350 

101,  241 

105, 516 

108,162 

3.3,960 

09,854 

1560 


36,135 
2a  934 
.51492 

1^,3,944 
38,943 
11106 
6,428 
33.09^ 
3a  .582 
30,606 

1-6, 754 
81,900 

207,322 
83,755 
8a646 
4a  462 
10, 624 
11931 
13. 548 
5(^  462 

liai44 
31679 
99,698 
28.19.3 

86,  :os 


35. 117 
21354 
51.  im 

189. 410 
48.116 
11566 
7.302 
30.02) 
48.865 
39,825 

18S,300 

101,616 

2C1  435 
83,266 

131,908 
41293 
17,371 
15,025 
17,290 
,59. 886 

1.3a  088 
51636 

104.803 
2\277 
91 167 

o.  lul 


45, 370 
11, 312 
78,328 

195,  972 
43,803 
11295 
6,932 
33,715 
43,086 
34, 038 

157. 9,50 
87.144 

221 143 
83,  4CS 

131744 
44,372 
22,444 
16,  IW 
18. 690 
51047 

103.803 
7G.900 

109,  Ct-O 

3.'',4;.s 

t9.4!l 

4.C41 


19,  (M2 
37,340 
47,234 

176,054 
37. 4,18 
11,615 
5.187 
4a  491 
28.433 
15.  477 

129.514 
71.9o0 

185.328 
6a  920 

105,  .501 
41766 
1:1, 646 
13,657 
15,673 
51350 
0a206 
SI  170 
8a  363 
22. 441 
77.  rs3 
3,421 


A4100 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Taels  1. — Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  States,  by  months,  1946-50 — Continued 

|In  thousands  o(  Jollars) 


C\:  '   T                                 1                                 November 

DccomtxT 

Btat« 

U<tfl             1>.^7             IfHS      1       l'>49 

19M 

1946 

1947 

Kits 

I9t9 

19,'4) 

Kite 

1'.  17 

1048 

1049 

1950 

V..«   n«n>r^lir>                »    "^-«    1            «    ''^    i             «    ^*»*    1 

5.S74 
24.653 

42.842 

1.38.162 
59,709 

iaV062 
63.970 
37. 197 
64,821 
2.190 
34.570 
65.041 
45.633 

266.739 
1.3,333 
9.454 
52.246 
62.683 
13. 134 
8.3.961 
34.197 

19.936 
30. ."«« 
7a  6.12 

122.290 
.V.  925 

104.111 
,V>.  24S 
40, 1^54 

60.  :^:^< 

2.026 
25. 459 
51. 699 
48.511 
168.270 
18.  659 

7.888 
.17.  2o2 
51.  453 
10.  .3rtl 
96.21^1 
22.  .3.32 

8.604 
19.  S7l 
28.913 
82.  .HS 

13a(W3 
66.  .W 
97.  .^00 
64.  391 
42.  6<57 
66.741 
2,101 
33,460 
52,61.=. 
60.4.57 

246.  402 
21.  215 
8.6.12 
.M,417 
60.422 
11.8.35 
9Z.540 
20,397 

5.fC9 
22.100 
39.  .'.30 
?.».0U3 
96.100 
61.548 
96.t.9t( 
69,  MM 
41,666 
62,98<< 

2.129 
39.  m:) 
50. '.63 
.59.  139 
244.  M74 
17.887 

9.621 
55,oa8 
53.424 
1.3.  214 
88.499 
22.S45 

5.204 
20, 021 
38,138 
72,665 
70.  345 
38.020 
if,.  .324 
71.632 
35,059 
57,115 
1.930 
25.  7f^ 
40.712 
57. 029 
Sfx).  ^47 
l.V  514 

8.  ira 

51.  9.H1 
40.9t'.5 
11.  .'.72 
77.  f.9.3 
19.  S29 

4.832 
16.  S02 

10.  S;54 

fty  (a3 

40.  7f.7 
39.174 
79.082 
4:1. 007 
36.196 
&S.  47C. 

2, 075 
If.,  717 
4S,029 
.10.  275 
121,  9Sl 
13.  145 

7,  970 
33.730 
44.  552 

9.  251 
83.013 

8.2fvS 

8.ffl6 
18.  -.72 
13.  7X5 
73,763 
58.  ."01 
46,  ,"08 
91.  m\ 
4f).  053 
3I,N42 
64.320 

2.  075 
20.  (;<.*7 
60,  170 
f.4.  4f.9 
17s.  920 
If..  2.13 

a  203 
45.  213 
39,421 
10.900 
92.4(V3 
ll.r.30 

5.498 
19,571 
16,  4.T7 
67.  928 
51.H<.8 
38.  .181 
83.S14 
46,  425 
32,663 
04,  4m) 

2.064 
24,62«-. 
49,  407 
CA,  321 
13.1.  7:t2 
14. 300 

9. 073 
40,  574 
47.719 
10.  425 
7S,2S0 
10. 977 

4,604 
17, 324 
IH,  321 
f/l,  629 
3f).3(i9 
23,210 
71. 642 
48. 456 

25,  r.v> 

65, 401 

1.RH1 
12.  230 
37.42") 
46.  494 
24:..  612 
1 1.  7.14 

7.700 
36,  221 
3;i,  4^)1 

9, 60<-. 
6K22-2 

8,  762 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioa 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota — 

Ohio 

OkMMma 

Ore«'>n           -... 

».933 

ST.  617 

194.483 

66. 983 

Iia7iO 

61878 

47.409 

64.247 

2.150 

.M.684 

S.'i.r9 

63.076 

177.  5f>l 

17.66* 

9.455 

ea833 

74.8(»9 
17.6.34 
92,7*4 
36.252 

36.  "74         27.  798 

91.986 

184.360 

107.933 

111.200 

79.227 

44.597 

69.494 

2.2S4 

53.690 

63.2<15 

63.640 

»1. 1^1 

17.8119 

10. 141 

5&192 

73,513 

1.3.445 

97.832 

39. 1.S8 

S9.540 
177.2.58 
106.926 
ll5.Srt1 
11S..V.3 
.M.  .^32 
69.S74 

2.4.^^ 

53.  .W 
6H.392 
71.566 

27f>.  482 
16,912 
10.78.S 
61. 163 

101.385 
14.S17 
97.078 
34.9IU 

Rh.               ;... 
Souilu  *«ilmd.. 
South  l»akota-.- 
T  enneane.  - . .  • . . 

Texas 

rtah- 

\MTnont 

VitTinia 

Washington 

West  Vinclnla... 
Wlsronsin .. 

^^ 

United  States. 

X  429.  4S7 

2,923.970 

3,155,043 

3  215  445   -■*  or'x  '''■.5 

12,41)2,342  ,2.822.260    2.69il26  i2. 316. 639 

t 

' 

Source:  Farm  inrcmo  >nii.it:     < 

Tabie  2. — Government  pavmcnfs,  by  States, 
annually,   1946-49 

!In  thousands  of  dollars] 


:  tite 


1946  '      1947  « 


1948* 


1949  » 


A?ib-a"ia-.    . i 

fi.84-i 
,3,1.53 

4,673 

a  165 

4,1.V1 
1,792 

6,4S2 

ArlfOTia I 

745 

Arkansas — ; 

-6.7.16 

6.788 

5,044 

4.043 

ril:f  nrnia - 

45,729 

1.3.004 

13,611 

9,230 

Cr.'fHTk'iO . .„. 

17.  M2 

11. 321 

9.456 

3,472 

ConniH^ieut 

.3,977 

650 

531 

393 

iVla'arare — 

1.-345 

SS3 

.517 

246 

F^J-I•13 

S,4M 

4.284 

3,428 

2,180 

Ocoma.. 

7.412 

8.542 

6,395 

6,903 

MVio 

10.239 

6,069 

6.941 

8.  WW 

IHinois 

3.5. 183 

11. 1.51 

ia402 

6.904 

Iwl ana 

n,7S4 

8.324 

6,034 

8.8»« 

Iowa. — 

44,943 

11124 

la  748 

6.301 

Kansas —  - 

an.  220 

11,737 

7,365 

6.079 

Kentucky 

15.  .177 

11,688 

8.608 

5,024 

11.795 

3.aM 

6,163 

9,079 
1,303 
2.743 

8.558 
1.206 
1,660 

9.093 

Al^ne      ........ 

744 

Maryland 

1,688 

Massactiowtts 

4.S05 

860 

979 

470 

Miehfean ^- 

29,0:<4 

lasas 

8.460 

4.195 

Minne»ta — . 

51.894 

8,888 

9,879 

5,781 

Mississippi 

9.935 

^827 

5,684 

4,766 

Missouri 

25,021 

12.286 

6.398 

6,493 

Montana..... . — 

11.8» 
33,639 

7.023 
13,568 

6.538 

8.5fti 

8.  .379 

Nebraska 

6,841 

Vpvartft             -  -.«.- 

793 
1.763 

404 
528 

429 

495 

129 

N>\r  Hampshire 

399 

No-a  Jersey 

6.540 

3.913 

42.686 

1,386 
3,689 
7.918 

993 
2,552 
5,159 

639 

\6'w  Mciico       ..... 

1.064 

New  York.... 

4.475 

North  Cnrolina 

•.677 

8.056 

7,905 

7.557 

North  iiakota 

2a426 

6,814 

6,9^ 

3.547 

Chio    

27.011 

9,952 

8,110 

4.557 

OkHhonia 

16,873 

8.766 
27,363 

8.467 
4,016 
6.733 

5. 676 
4,196 
5,318 

6.fo4 

2.450 

r*np«ylvanla 

4,828 

Rhodf>  Island 

791 

128 

92 

«S 

SouJ'i  Carolina 

3.704 

8,403 

3,260 

^634 

P.MiihI>akoto 

15, 074 

5,996 

i419 

4.241 

Tennessee.... 

1.3.  416 

6,907 

5.613 

5,  V)0 

Texas _ 

3a,  502 

23.914 

16,   38 

14.739 

Utah 

5.872 

3,123 

3.077 

1,881 

Vermont 

7,  .528 

1.071 

1.5.35 

1.112 

Vi.-::u;i 

9,721 

5,719 

4,040 

8,  517 

Ws.'^hineton 

11.794 

3.8U3 

3,998 

2,210 

\Vf;t  Vireioia 

4.090 

Z8S5 

1,946 

1.9H 

\Vi5cnnsin .. .. 

€7.684 
4.618 

9;  402 
3,622 

4275 
3,106 

4,260 

Wyoming 

2.057 

United  Statak.. 

771,680 

313.  813 

»6,505 

185,  453 

'  Pavments  umler  datrj,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  beef 
privjucti..n,  iKncultu.al  cooserration.  Sugar  Act,  and 
prlr'-paiity  f  rofmuns. 

»  raymerti  unler  agrictiltural  conservation.  Sugar 
Act,  and  pr  ice-jiarity  prognims. 

*  Pcyments  uuder  agricuituraJ  conservation  and  Sugar 
Act  prograi:^. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

In  1946,  for  the  United  States,  the 
$771,680,000  in  subsidies  was  only  3.01 
percent  of  the  $25,635,645,000  total  In- 
come frcm  farm  sales  and  subsidies 
com'oined. 


In  1947  the  income  from  farm  sales 
was  $39,013,938,000.  and  the  subsidies 
were  S313.813.C00,  which  was  only  1.03 
percent  of  the  total  farm  income  from 
sales  and  subsidies. 

In  1948  the  subsidy  was  0.83  percent 
of  the  total  farm-income  sales  and 
subsidies. 

In  1949  the  subsidy  was  0.67  percent 
of  the  total  farm-income  sales  and 
subsidies. 

The  price  at  the  market  place  is  the 
real  problem.  The  subsidy  is  very,  very 
small  in  comparison  to  the  price  in  the 
market  place. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  certain  individuals  and  groups 
that  pretend  to  show  such  deep  love  and 
affection  for  farmers  in  general  and 
dairy  farmers  in  particular  are  the  same 
ones  that  promoted  the  onslaught  on  the 
dairy  business  by  their  support  of  the 
oleo  bill.  Their  new-found  interest  is 
most  evident  but  far  from  convincing. 


A  Senator's  Vote:  A  Searching  of  the  Soul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression,\l 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  30.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

A  Senators  Vote:  A  Searching  or  th« 
Soul— Principles  and  Practical  Politics 
CoMBiNi  TO  Make  Decisions  Dirncm-T  Trr 
Cowsistewt 

(By  Paitl  H.  Douclas) 
Washington. — There     were    226    roll-call 
votes  In  the  Senate  last  year.     As  the  clerk 
called  our  names,  those  of  tis  on  the  Senate 


floor  hnd  to  answer  either  "aye"  or  "no." 
Many  times  we  wished  an  Issue  had  never 
arisen.  Many  times  the  Issue  Itself  was  not 
clear.  Many  times  we  felt  that  the  truest 
answer  was  neither  "aye"  nor  "no"  but 
"maybe."  Still,  we  could  not  stall  by  repeat- 
in;^  the  truth  that  thore  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  the  Senate,  when  our 
names  are  called,  the  time  for  objectivity 
ends.  We  must  answer  with  a  categorical 
"aye"  or  "no." 

Wliat  lies  behind  the  words  that  are 
spckcn?  What  leads  one  Senator  to  vote 
"aye"  and  another  "no?"  This  question  Is 
not  only  of  absorbing  interest  to  a  pallery 
that  Includes  all  of  America.  Men  on  the 
Senate  floor  also  ask  the  same  question, 
"How,"  we  ask,  "did  we  get  that  way  and  how 
did  the  fellow  next  to  us  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  reach  the  same  or  an  opposite 
conclusion?" 

The  "realists."  as  always,  have  a  simple 
answer.  They  explain  that  a  Senator  either 
votes  according  to  the  weight  of  his  mall  or 
by  a  rule-of-thumb  estimate  of  how  political 
forces  are  balanced  In  the  home  State.  The 
more  cynical  among  the  realists  add  that  a 
S.-nator  votes  the  way  some  political  boss, 
some  utility  or  banking  magnate,  or  some 
labor  leader  wants  him  to  vote.  In  this 
view,  a  Senator  Is  a  moral  puppet  who  re- 
sponds more  or  less  automatically  to  external 
pressures  exerted  on  him  by  organized 
groups  In  the  community  at  large. 

Now.  there  may  be  Senp^rs  who  cast  votes 
In  this  manner.  ButTTthcre  are  such.  I  do 
not  know  them.  All  Senators,  of  course,  are 
sensitive  to  the  climate  of  opinion.  They 
must  be.  How  else  could  representative  gov- 
ernment function?  All  Senators,  too,  read 
their  mall.  They  are  quick  to  spot  and  give 
special  weight  to  unpromptrd,  open-hearted 
letters,  whether  they  are  scratched  on  rough 
paper  or  written  on  embossed  stationery. 
They  all  make  tabulations  on  how  the  spon- 
taneous mall  runs  when  a  controversial  issue 
is  approaching  a  vote. 

But  experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
volume  of  mall  Is  no  true  Index  to  public 
opinion:  that  the  most  articulate  are  often 
those  who  have  a  concentrated  special  inter- 
est: that  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  with 
Its  diffuse  general  Interest,  would,  If  pressed, 
frequently  state  views  contrary  to  those 
voiced  by  the  disciplined  letter  writers. 

In  Itself,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  virtu- 
ous or  evil  about  disciplined  letter  writing. 
Saints  and  sinners  alike  have  u.sed  the  device 
for  ends  both  good  and  bad.  Anyone  has  a 
right  to  use  this  device  to  influence  public 
policy.    Moreover,  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
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tween  a  thousand  Identical  letters  or  post- 
cards sent  In  by  individual  members  of  an 
organization,  of  a  thousand  signatures  on  a 
document  sent  In  by  the  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization. Both  are  aspects  of  the  right 
of  petition. 

But  the  question  here  Is  how  the  best 
soundings  of  public  opinion  can  be  made  by 
a  Senator.  In  a  great  State  every  group  in- 
terest divides  itself  Into  an  Infinite  number 
of  conflicting  Internal  parts,  so  much  so  that 
the  differences  within  groups  are  often 
greater  than  the  differences  between  them. 
To  whom,  then,  should  a  Senator  Urten? 
I  believe  his  most  accurate  sounduig  of  pub- 
lic opinion  comes  about  In  an  almost  sub- 
jective way. 

ThD  Senator,  returning  to  his  home  State. 
throws  himself  open  to  a  tidal  wave  of  voices. 
of  heavings  and  pullings  this  and  that  way. 
GradUcilly.  and  almost  unobtrusively,  the 
clamor  of  many  voices  somehnw  yields  a 
consensus  that  is  clearly  Identifiable  to  him. 
Whether  he  agrees  with  that  consensus  or 
whether  he  tries  to  change  it  is  another 
matter.  Bill  Herndon  used  to  explain  this 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  saying  that  "he  felt 
things  in  his  bones."  And  Lincoln.  In  reply, 
would  comically  refer  to  this  as  "Herndon's 
bone  philosophy."  Yet  Herndon  was  closer 
to  the  truth  than  Lincoln  suspected. 

Some  Senators,  overburdened  with  the 
routine  of  office  work,  are  often  unable,  or 
forget,  to  return  to  their  point  of  origin. 
Others  who  make  these  returns  for  political 
soundings  expose  themselves  to  the  cliarge 
that  they  are  neglecting  their  duties  in 
Washington.  But  the  quality  of  their  deci- 
sions Inevitably  becomes  better  or  worse  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  to  which  they  can  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  bath  of  genuine 
public  opinion.  Apart  from  lliese  immer- 
sions, a  Senator  has  aertain  selected  points 
of  contact  which  enter  into  the  complex  of 
forces  that  shape  his  vote. 

There  are  people  in  America  of  experience, 
objectivity,  a  devotion  to  the  common  good, 
and  a  unique  skill  in  making  prudent  deci- 
sions regarding  public  matters.  No  cne 
elected  them  to  their  posts  of  opinion  mak- 
ers. They  are  that  by  the  sheer  force  of  thoir 
arguments.  Most  generally  they  are  content 
to  express  their  viewpoint  to  a  Senator  over 
the  telephone  or  by  a  brief  call  at  his  office. 
But  whether  they  do  it  this  way,  or  Invite 
the  Nation  to  eavesdrop,  they  command 
enormous  attention,  ihese  devoted  servants 
of  the  common  good  may  not  make  up  a 
Fcnators  mind  on  how  he  should  vote.  But 
what  these  men  and  women  say  must  be 
answered  by  a  Senator  before  he  casts  his 
vote. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  America's  good 
fortune  that  there  are  several  of  these 
aristocratic  Democrats  who  are  Members  of 
the  present  Senate.  One.  whom  we  all  deeply 
respect.  Is  the  man  whose  name  Is  called 
first  at  voting  time.  He  is  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken,  Republican  of  Vermont,  who  can 
neither  be  bought  nor  bluffed,  fooled  nor 
fri::;htened.  I  oi)enly  confess  that  there  have 
been  times  In  the  Senate  when  my  mind  has 
been  In  great  doubt  right  up  to  the  voting 
time. 

And  then  Senator  Aiken's  name  would  be 
called.  And  I,  for  one,  have  often  been 
Influenced  by  the  character  of  his  sturdy 
response  to  the  Clerk.  Like  the  rest  of  us. 
he  may  err  on  an  issue  of  fact.  But.  like 
his  Democratic  counterpart.  Senator  Frank 
P.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  he  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  erred  on  a  moral  principle. 
Is  there  any  thread  that  runs  through  a 
series  of  separate  votes  cast  by  a  Senator? 
At  first  glance  the  answer  seems  to  be  a 
negative  one.  Yet  the  appearance  of  pure 
pragmatism  In  Senate  voting  Is  highly  de- 
ceptive. For  all  the  wide  range  of  matters 
on  which  they  cast  their  votes.  In  one  way 
or  another,  all  Senators  have  rep)eatedly 
asked  and  answered  the  basic  questions  In 
politics. 


What,  for  Instance,  should  be  the  relation- 
ship between  the  one  and  the  many?  What 
should  be  the  relationship  between  the  lead- 
ers and  the  people?  What  should  be  left  to 
the  operation  of  custom  and  what  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  law?  Which  body  of 
practices  should  be  institutionalized  and 
which  ones  should  be  left  in  a  free-floating 
state?  At  what  point  must  the  system  of 
rights  be  made  to  Intersect  with  the  system 
of  duties?  What  Is  the  area  In  which  the 
right  of  dissent  can  operate  without  sub- 
verting the  will  of  the  majority?  Tliese  are 
timeless  questions,  asked  everywhere.  In 
each  vote  on  a  particular  measure  the  Sen- 
ators also  vote  on  a  general  principle.  In- 
deed. It  Is  the  operation  of  the  general 
principle  on  their  thou<^hts  which  gives  a 
discernible  Inner  unity  to  most  of  their  de- 
cisions. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  general  prin- 
ciple can  be  stated  and  examined  objectively. 
Its  a,'  plication  to  a  particular  case  is  often 
undertaken  In  a  mood  of  emotional  stress, 
A  politician,  no  less  than  a  surgeon,  is  com- 
monly reluctant  to  describe  these  Inner 
stresses.  It  Is  not  because  his  motives  are 
base,  or  because  an  cpcn  statement  of  his 
own  strv^gle  would  disturb  the  patient  with 
whose  life  he  is  entrusted.  It  is  due  more 
to  the  reluctance  of  Americans  In  all  v.-siks 
of  life  to  expose  their  inner  thoughts  and 
deepest  values. 

But  It  so  happens  that  I  have  teen  a 
Quaker  of  sorts  for  many  years  and  have 
painfully  acquired  the  habit  of  open  con- 
fession. If  I  reveal  the  factors  which  lay 
behind  my  own  votes  on  several  matters  of 
current  Interest,  perhaps  I  can  speak  for  a 
number  of  m.y  more  reticent  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 

The  first  difficult  decision  I  faced  was  on 
the  problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I 
believed  In  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  be- 
cause the  average  income  per  school  child 
In  most  of  the  Southern  States  is  only  about 
one-half  the  national  average  and  only  a 
third  cf  that  In  the  moct  prosperous  States. 
The  result  Is  that  though  the  South  ta.xes 
itself  for  education  at  a  level  above  the  na- 
tional average,  the  yield  does  not  produce 
enough  money  for  decent  schooling,  whether 
the  children  are  white  or  Negro,  since  its 
taxable  resources  are  low.  Federal  aid,  rep- 
resenting a  levy  on  tlie  taxable  resources  cf 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  is  needed  if  the  aver- 
age southern  child  is  to  have  a  decent  chance 
in  life. 

But  I  soon  found  that  the  real  conflict 
was  not  so  much  on  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  itself  as  on  the  relation  of  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  to  it.  Some  paople 
wanted  to  specify  tliat  Federal  money  could 
not  be  used  In  any  way  for  private  schcxjls. 
Catholic  groups,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that 
such  moneys  should  be  provided  to  the  pri- 
vate schools,  not  for  religious  instruction, 
but  for  collateral  services  such  as  health, 
transportation  and  nonreligious  bocks,  and 
that  if  State  laws  prohibited  this,  then  the 
Federal  Government  should  withhold  the 
proportionate  funds  earmarked  for  such 
States  and  should,  on  Its  own.  distribute 
money  directly  to  the  private  schools. 

These  two  views  appeared  Irreconcilable, 
though  the  sincerity  of  their  respective  pro- 
ponents could  not  be  questioned.  But  if 
either  view  became  public  policy,  the  effect 
would  be  to  engender  a  titter  and  divisive 
religious  controversy.  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  such  a  prospect  and  hoped  a  way 
could  be  found  which  would  heal  an  immi- 
nent breach.  One  avenue  of  approach  sug- 
gested itself. 

Whether  children  are  In  public  or  private 
schools,  and  whether  they  are  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Jewish,  children  present  a  uni- 
form health  problem,  and  what  is  done  to 
Improve  their  health  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  con- 
sequence, it  appeared  to  me  that  a  dis- 
tinction could  be  drawn  between  health  serv- 


ices on  the  one  hand  and  transportation 
and  books  on  the  other;  that  Federal  aid 
for  these  health  services  should  be  fur- 
nished to  all  children,  whether  they  were  In 
private  or  public  schools.  Under  this 
view,  the  schcxjlhouse  at  certain  hoiu^s  In  the 
term  would  have  the  status  of  a  convenient 
neighborhood  dispensary. 

I  helped,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $35,000,000  for  health  services  to 
children  In  all  schools,  which,  when  en- 
larged by  local  funds,  would  make  available 
a  minimum  yearly  average  of  $2  40  for  each 
child.  I  should  note  that  the  measure,  al- 
though a  supplement  to  the  Federal  aid  bill 
then  under  discussion,  was  kept  apart  from 
it  so  that  a  vote  for  the  supplemental  bill 
could  proceed  on  Its  merits  alone. 

Having  gained  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
this  measure,  I  thought  with  its  members 
that  the  question  of  using  Federal  funds 
for  transportation  of  private  school  students 
CGU'd  best  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  in  the  various  States  and  localities. 
By  localizing  decisions  on  the  transportation 
features  of  the  education  bill.  I  hoped  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  could  be  spared  a  re- 
ligious controversy. 

The  Thomas  Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
as  reported  out  to  the  Senate,  embraced  tills 
principle.  It  gained  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  which,  by  a  roll-call 
vote  of  63  to  3.  defeated  an  amendment 
which  would  have  confined  all  Federal  funds 
to  the  public  schools.  At  the  other  pole, 
the  Senate,  by  a  voice  vote,  defeated  an 
amendment  requiring  that  these  funds  must 
be  furnished  for  auxiliary  services  to  all 
private  echools. 

But.  as  Is  new  known,  the  House  rejected 
the  formula  proposed  to  it  by  the  Senate. 
It  sends  the  school-health  bill  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  while  the 
education  bill  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  where  it  was  referred  to  a  Sub- 
committee on  Education  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Baeden,  of  North  Carolina.  In  due 
course,  Congressm.an  Baeden  oHered  a  bill 
which  explicitly  denied  Federal  aid  to  any 
private  tchool. 

The  ensuing  bitter  discussion  has  thus  far 
prevented  agreement  over  a  formula  which 
would  permit  this  much-needed  legislation 
to  piiss.  I  still  feel  confident,  however,  that 
the  Senate  has  pointed  the  way  to  gain  what 
is  needed. 

A  similar  problem  came  up  In  connection 
with  the  pu'cilc  housing  and  slum  clearance 
bill.  As  m.atters  developed  on  the  Senate 
floor,  those  of  us  who  were  devoted  both  to 
the  principle  of  low-ccst  housing  and  slum 
clearance  and  to  the  principle  of  civil  rights, 
were  jockeyed  into  a  heart-rending  position. 
My  friends.  Senators  Mayb^nk.  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  Sp.^Rkman  of  Alabama,  had  Intro- 
duced a  measure  providing  $1,000,000,000 
over  5  years  to  help  clear  slums.  It  also 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  local-housing 
bonds  sufficient  to  construct  810.000  housing 
units,  to  the  immeasurable  benefit  of  at  least 
3.500.COO  persons,  or  about  one-quarter  of 
our  slum-dwelling  population.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  work  with  these  men  In  helping  to 
draft  the  measure,  and  In  the  process  I  came 
to  wish  that  more  of  my  northern  friends 
could  appreciate  the  public  spirit  and  devo- 
tion of  these  sons  of  the  South. 

Then  came  a  body  blow  which  was  all  the 
more  telling  because  it  was  in  tlie  form  cf 
an  amendment  which  dealt  with  a  problem 
of  elemental  importance  to  all  Americans. 
Senator  Bricxeb  of  Ohio  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  housing  bill  providing  that  all 
public-housing  projects  in  every  city  must 
be  thrown  open  to  Negroes  and  whites. 
Every  liberal-minded  Senator  wanted  to  vote 
for  that  amendment.  But  the  problem  oX 
choice  took  on  a  different  shape  when  the 
amendment  was  placed  In  its  legislative 
setting. 
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To  b^ln  with.  Senates  Biuckoi  wa«  the  • 
spokesman  for  some  25  Republlran  Senators 
u!io  were  rpeiily  cppoaed  to  public  housing. 
B.-xcndly.  these  same  men  had  shown  little 
Interest  In  an  earlier  effort  to  liberalize 
Ssnate  rules  so  that  clTil-rlghts  legislation 
could  be  passed.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
them  had  Joined  the  forces  which  made 
thcee  rules  all  the  more  restrictive 

What  then  was  the  purjxise  of  their  civll- 
rlrhts  amendment?  The  answer  w;ts  per- 
fectly clear.  It  was  to  get  northern  and 
western  Senators,  like  mjrself.  who  were  for 
housing  but  aralnst  segregation,  to  join 
him  In  support  of  the  Bricker  amendment. 
But  what  would  happen  next?  The  passage 
of  the  amendment  would  then  Influence 
seme  20  southern  and  border -S' ate  Senators 
who  were  for  public  housing  to  abandon  that 
support  because  of  the  Bricker  "'clvll-rtghts" 
amendment.  Once  the  housing  measure  as 
a  whole  came  uf  for  a  vote,  they  would  vote 
Bcjainst  It.  which  is  what  this  group  had 
wanted  a".l  along.  We  would  then  wind  up 
with  no  slum  clearance  and  no  low-lnccme 
homes.  No  one  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
really  deceived  by  the  move. 

I  chose  housing,  as  did  virtually  every 
Benator  who  was  also  a  vocal  supporter  of 
civil  right?.  We  voted  for  housing  and 
•gainst  the  Bricker  amendment,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  we  exposed  ourselves  to  sharp 
attack  from  fellow  supporters  of  civil  rights 
elsewhere  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
legislative  picture.  1  felt  It  to  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  character  of  the 
choice  before  the  Senate  should  be  explained 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Nearly  all  my 
political  friends  urged  me  n^t  to  do  this,  say- 
ing that  the  subject  was  so  delicate  and  so 
highly  charged  with  emotion  that  anything 
anyone  said  would  te  misunderstood  and 
attacked. 

Still.  I  felt  confident  that  discussion  would 
c'.ear  the  air.  I  pointed  out  that  on  the  ba.^is 
of  past  experience  Negroes  would  probably 
occupy  one-third  of  the  units  built  and  that, 
therefore,  about  270.000  families,  or  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  mem'oers  of  that  race, 
would  be  provided  with  decent  housing.  I 
furthermore  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
public  housing  projects  In  the  North  and 
West  would  explicitly  bar  segregation  by  local 
ordinance  and  that  the  civil  rights  principle 
would  be  extended  rather  than  curbed. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment was  passed,  we  would  have  a  vacuous 
assertion  of  civil  rights  but  no  homes  in 
which  they  could  be  asserted.  Virtually  all 
Northern  and  Western  liberals  reechoed  this 
same  view  and  the  housing  bill  was  passed 
without  the  Bricker  amendment.  We  all  felt 
that  we  had  the  right  to  choose  the  eround 
on  which  we  could  fight  for  civil  rights  as  a 
measure  In  Itself. 

I  might  mention  one  more  inner  struggle 
between  my  heart  and  my  head,  between  my 
sympathies  and  my  reason,  which  gave  me 
a  few  bad  days.  The  first  appropriation  bll 
to  come  up  las-  year  was  that  for  the  De- 
partment of  Latx)r  and  Federal  Security. 
I  was  more  interested  in  these  agencies  thjin 
probably  any  others  because  I  had  cam- 
paigned for  the  causes  they  represented  in 
their  formative  days  over  2  decades  ago.  I 
tad  actively  fought  for  old-a?e  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance  and  h-.d  played  a 
modest  part  In  getting  them  adopted  Into 
Federal  and  State  laws.  Moreover,  as  an 
early  advocate  of  public  employment  cQc<?«, 
and  as  one  who  has  constantly  uaed  prlc« 
and  wage  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Btatlsilcs,  I  knew  the  Importance  of  these 
two  branches  of  Government  work.  1  wanted 
all  of  these  agencies  to  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced so  that  they  coiJd  do  efiective  work. 

But  I  also  knew  most  Government  agen- 
cies were  overstaffed  and  from  personal  ex- 
perience With  the  I'dbor  acfncles  I  was  qu.te 
certam   th^i   they   were   net   immune   from 


this  occupational  dise.ase  of  cfHclaldom.  I 
felt  the  staffs  of  these  agencies  could  be 
primed  with  profit  and  that  this  was  espe- 
cially necessary  In  view  of  the  big  Impending 
Government  deficit. 

The  Republican  leadership  was  proposing 
a  5-percent  cut  In  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  these  apencles.  As  the  hour  for 
voting  approached.  I  was  torn  emotionally 
by  a  strong  conflict.  My  Inner  conflict  was 
made  even  more  Intense  becuiise  I  knew  that 
many  conservatives  wanted  to  cut  the  wel- 
fare apencles  to  the  bone  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  later  defend  wasteful  sub- 
sidies granted  those  economic  groups  that 
didn't  need  them.  "Why,"  I  a«ked  myself, 
"should  I  play  into  their  hands?" 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  debate.  I  left 
the  Chamber  and  sought  the  quiet  of  the 
Senate  reading  room.  As  I  sat  there  alone, 
it  became  clear  that  even  though  It  meant 
disappointing  my  friends  and  my  party,  I 
must  at  all  costs  vote  my  convictions.  If 
I  were  to  urge  prudence  In  the  way  the  tax- 
payers' money  was  spent,  I  must  apply  econ- 
omy even  to  those  agencies  and  causes  In 
which  I  was  deeply  concerned. 

As  I  debated  the  Issue  with  myself.  I  re- 
solved it  In  the  conviction  that  in  time  fair- 
minded  people  would  see  that  economy  was 
also  a  virtue  and  that  to  be  a  liberal  one  did 
not  have  to  be  wastrel.  I  thereafter  went 
back  Into  the  Senate  and  voted  for  the  cut. 
The  Incident  was  crucial.  It  forced  me 
thereafter  to  relate  a  zeal  for  prudent  ex- 
penditure with  a  desire  for  human  welfare. 
Having  tried  to  apply  the  prunln;;  knife  on 
causes  which  were  close  to  my  heart,  I  was 
free  to  seek  economies  elsewhere  with  good 
grace. 

Yet  all  the  foregoing  does  not  really  ex- 
plain how  and  why  a  Senator  casts  his  vote 
this  way  Instead  of  that.  When  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  the  Important  books 
and  articles  on  a  proposal  are  read;  when 
the  mall  has  been  apprised;  when  the  briefs 
and  arguments  have  been  weighed;  when  the 
wLse  men,  living  and  dead,  have  been  con- 
sulted, the  Senator  still  faces  the  task  of 
moving  his  own  lips  to  say  yes  or  no.  On 
the  clerks  list,  his  name  stands  out  In  all 
Its  solitude.  And  that  Is  the  way  he  must 
vote. 

It  Is  also,  I  believe,  the  primary  way  in 
which  he  decides  beforehand  how  he  is  going 
to  vote.  His  hour  of  decision  Is  not  seen 
by  the  outer  world.  It  can  come  In  the  dead 
of  night.  In  periods  of  reverie  In  one's  office 
after  the  day's  work  is  done,  over  the  break- 
fast or  dinner  table  with  one's  family,  or 
In  a  taxicab  ride  to  or  from  the  Capitol.  It 
Is  at  these  times.  I  believe,  that  the  final 
decisions  which  affect  the  life  of  the  Nation 
are  generally  m.ade.  The  tension  of  the 
roll  call  merely  expresses  the  decisions 
which  96  widely  differing  men.  with  different 
background,  have  already  made  In  the  quiet 
of  their  individual  consciences. 


Th«  Private-Enterprise  System  and  the 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SCUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo'ds  consent  to  have  prin'^cd  in 
the  Appendix  oX  Uie  Keccro  an  atidress 


delivered  by  the  Reverend  Daniel  A. 
Polinfj,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
and  national  president  of  the  All-Amerl- 
can  Conference  To  Combat  Commu- 
nism. The  address  was  delivered  before 
the  Conference  of  Business  Public 
Relations  E.xecutivcs.  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  in  New  York  City.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  hnd  the 
address  exceedingly  interesting  because 
it  points  out  the  relationship  between 
Christianity  and  the  private-enterprise 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Private-Entfrprisb    System    and    the 
Church 

(Address  delivered  by  Daniel  A.  Poling  before 

the  conference  of  business  public  relations 

executives,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,    New 

York  City) 

In  a  letter  received  some  time  ago  from  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  conference  ap- 
pears the  following  paragraph:  "Frankly  it 
Is  my  Impression  that  Industry,  generally 
speaking,  has  done  a  poor  Job  In  developing 
satisfactory  communication  with  the  clergy. 
Perhaps  it  Is  more  accurate  to  say  that  In- 
dustry has  practically  neglected  this  duty. 
At  any  rate  there  Is  surely  a  dire  need  for  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two." 

Reverse  the  order  and  make  the  paragraph 
read:  "The  clergy,  generally  speaking,  has 
done  a  px)or  job  of  developing  satisfactory 
communication  with  Industry."  and  you  have 
an  equally  significant  and,  I  believe,  equally 
true  statement.  In  each  Instance  the  para- 
graph, though  properly  modest  and  forth- 
right. Is.  I  think,  perhaps  an  overstatement, 
but  an  overstatement  that  points  up  the 
"dire  need  for  a  better  understanding." 

First,  then,  let  us  agree,  and  certainly  we 
do  agree,  that  what  we  variously  call  free 
Initiative,  Individualism,  capitalism,  the  dig- 
nity of  personality,  or  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  that  which  makes  America  tick.  It  Is 
the  reason  for  our  continuing  existence. 
And  above  all  others  It  Is  the  reason  for  our 
uniqueness  and  power.  In  It  lies  the  world's 
best,  and  I  think  last  hope  of  escape  from 
regimentation  and  the  final  totalitarianism. 
The  survival  of  this  freedom,  the  survival  of 
America  stands  not  upon  the  past  but  upon 
the  present,  not  upon  the  founding  fathers, 
but  upon  you,  upon  you  and  upon  me.  Free- 
dom is  both  an  Inheritance  and  an  achieve- 
ment. If  it  Is  to  continue,  if  it  Is  to  defeat 
communism.  It  must  be  rewon  In  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  It  must  be  rewon  In 
this  generation  and  It  must  be  reborn  In  me. 

You  are  public-relations  dlrecto-s,  and  I 
with  my  clerical  associates  have  a  place  In 
the  broad  field  of  public  relations.  Gentle- 
men, right  here  Is  the  first  and  supieme  sell- 
ing Job  of  our  time.  With  a  certain  diffidence 
In  your  presence,  but  with  a  deep  cDnvlctlon 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  American  way  of 
life  m.ust  be  sold  by  and  to  the  individual 
and  not  by  group  presstire  or  ma»  propa- 
g:uida. 

I  may  be  mixing  my  figures,  but  what  be- 
gan with  a  single-shot  musket  will  not  be 
perpetuated  by  broadsides  from  tattlewag- 
oris.  Individualism  Just  can't  be  soldln  bulk. 
It's   against    nature.     Whatever   t  le   media 

II  ed,  and  all  media  should  be  used.  Individ- 
ualism must  be  made  attractive  U',  It  must 
be  sold  to.  the  Individual. 

At  the  beginning,  before  George  Washing- 
ton and  progressively  afterward  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  was  a  complete  and  natural 
liaison  of  the  relifjlous  and  economc  concept 
of  Individual  dignity  and  personal  liberty 
with  individual  rcsponslblliiy.  The  home, 
the  church,  the  cchccl.  and  indust  j  were  at 
one.    Certa.n'y  they  vere  never  amajionlstic. 
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Rather  they  were  like  four  peas  In  the  pod 
of  freedom. 

Is  It  not  true  that  In  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  specifically  since 
World  War  I  the  above  concept  has  been  for- 
gotten If  not  denied?  Consider  the  church. 
I  believe  that  Christianity  Is  and  should  be 
first  personal  and  social  always.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  order  and  emphasis  are  vital. 
Personal  first.  Reduced  to  its  pure  essence, 
Christianity  Is  Christ,  and  Jesus  preached  to, 
dealt  with,  and  saved  Individuals.  To  Him 
human  personality  was  the  principal  thing — 
a  little  child  was  to  the  Nazarene  more  im- 
portant than  a  city.  He  did  not  attack  gov- 
ernments nor  Institutions  as  such.  Rather 
He  dealt  with  the  man  In  authority,  the  man 
himself.  Certainly.  He  Infiuenced  society  and 
His  teachings  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
But  His  formula  was,  "Change  the  man.  and 
the  changed  man  will  change  the  world." 

Today,     however,     the     Christian    church 
releases  social  charters  and  promotes  plan-; 
for  world  peace,  delivers  philippics  at^alnst 
private    property    and    has    Intimated    that 
capitalism  and  communism  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  what  Is  wrong  with  the  social 
order.     As  churchmen  we  are  eager  to  offer 
advice  and  final  Judgments  in  fields  where 
we  reveal  ourselves   as  definitely   less   than 
mature  specialists.    I  am  not  suggesting  that 
these  are  matters  beyond  either  the  knowl- 
edge or  responsibility  of  the  clergyman.     I 
do   Insist  that   they   are   not   his   first    and 
principal  task.     As  God's  man  and  Christ's 
successor,  these  are  not  the  unique  reasons 
for  the  clergyman's  high  calling.    Jesus  said, 
"I  am  the   good  shepherd."     Also  Ke  said, 
"I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost "  or 
"the  confused,"  and  "I  am  come  that  they 
might    have    life    and   they    might    have    it 
abundantly."      Humbly    I    affirm    that    my 
supreme  business  as  a  clergyman  is  Just  that. 
-We  have  all  been  captured  by  the  fetish  of 
Intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
Industrial  mass  production.     Mass  produc- 
tion which  makes  automobiles  cheaper  and 
refrigerators  available  to  more  people  at  a 
lower     cost     may     also     cheapen     thought. 
Cheap    thinking    obscures    basic    principles, 
clouds  the  clear  vision  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  obscures  American  unity  and  leads 
\is   into  the   darkness  of  misunderstanding 
between  races,  faiths,  and  economic  groups. 
How    then    can    the    original    concept    of 
American  freedom,   the  rights   and   respon- 
slblililes    of    the    Individual    whatever    his 
creed,  clan,  or  economic  status  be  regained? 
By  turning  again  to  the  way  we  came   In. 
Not  by  going  back,  certainly  not.     But  by 
resolutely  going  forward.     The  way  is  still 
here,  and  thank  God  the  door  is  still  wide 
open.  ,^ 

Men  do  not  work  for  systems  and  lor 
Ideologies.  They  work  for  themselves  or  for 
and  with  other  men.  men  like  themselves. 
Companies  that  emphasize  stock  buying 
and  holding  by  employees  strengthen  the 
American  way.  A  partnership  on  whatever 
scale  Is  within  the  divine  principle  of  sharing. 
On  my  very  recent  trip  to  Israel  I  found 
the  amazlnj  labor  movement  there  encourag- 
ing Its  members  to  become  capitalists.  The 
union  Itself  is  literally  a  capitalistic  organiza- 
tion. Starting  from  scratch  as  It  did.  it  could 
become  Just  this.  Now  It  Is  also  the  princi- 
pal agency  and  influence  In  developing  in- 
dustries with  private  capital. 

Let  me  return  to  mass  methods  In  selling 
Individualism.  No  leaflet,  no  full-page  ad- 
vertisement will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
"top"  saying,  "You  did  a  swell  Job  yesterday. 
Harry,  how's  the  missus?" 

J.  C  Penney  Is  known  as  "the  man  with  a 
thotisand  partners."  Twenty  thousand  Is 
more  nearly  correct.  There  are  many  facets 
to  the  clear  diamond  of  his  success.  But  this 
shines  brightest;  His  personal  relations  with 
personalities.     This  has  been  so  intimately 


part  of  the  man  that  always  when  one  of  his 
associates  failed,  Mr.  Penney  regarded  the 
failure  as  his  own  and  tried  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Here  again  enters  the  church.  Men  are 
still  won  as  Individuals,  even  as  In  Christ's 
time,  not  In  a  'Bankers  for  Christ  Week"  or 
In  a  'Workers  for  Christ  Month." 

Understanding  and  good  will  cannot  be 
standardized.  Always  It  Is  a  two-way  street. 
The  clergyman  and  the  businessman  have  a 
common  stake  In  American  freedom.  In- 
deed the  Individual  citizen  has  with  every 
other  citizen  this  same  stake.  The  first  word 
in  our  national  name  is  united.  And  when 
our  unity  Is  shattered  or  weakened  by  any 
one  of  us  or  by  any  group  among  us,  the 
foundations  of  liberty  are  to  some  degree  at 
least  undermined. 

Too  frequently  the  preacher  removes  him- 
self from  the  everyday  Interests  and  practical 
problems  of  the  layman,  and  nearly  as  often 
the  layman  assumes  that  the  preacher  would 
not  or  could  net  be  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pew.  Responsibility  for  mis- 
understanding or  a  lack  of  understanding 
may  be  Just  about  equally  distributed,  but  as 
a  preacher  I  charge  myself  and  those  of  my 
calling  with  dereliction  because  we  have  not 
moved  In  to  remove  the  barrier  and  solve  the 
problem. 

Too  often  we  have  accepted  the  financial 
support  of  men  whom  personally  we  respect 
and  admire  but  whom  as  a  class  we  criticize 
without  knowledge.  We  owe  It  to  ourselves 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  Industrial 
activities  and  economic  standards,  and  I 
venture  the  susgestlon  that  Industrialists 
owe  It  to  themselves  to  make  an  open  door 
for  us  to  Industry.  Generally  the  preacher 
has  at  least  a  background  of  practical  ex- 
perience with  hard  work,  a  fair  measure  of 
fundamental  intelligence,  and  a  spirit  that 
responds  to  a  friendly  invitation. 

In  my  own  thinking.  In  my  own  decisions. 
In  my  own  attitudes  I  have  been  Influenced 
chlefiy  not  by  full-page  advertisements  nor 
by  articles  released  from  upper  Broadway  and 
Wall  Street  oSices.  but  by  you.  And  right 
here  I  should  stop  to  call  part  of  the  long 
roll:  Charlie  Wilson.  K.  T.  Keller,  Robert 
Peare.  James  Kraft,  J.  Warren  Kinsman.  Paul 
Garrett,  Franklin  Bell,  Ward  Wheqlock,  Jack 
Duff,  Jim  Jarvey,  Marvin  Pierce,  Albert  Die- 
bold,  and  Harrfy  Firestone.  These  men  and 
so  many  others  are  the  real  reasons  why  I 
believe  In  business.  I  believe  In  their  prin- 
ciples, their  wisdom,  their  patriotism.  I 
have  witnessed  their  unselfish  sacrifice  in 
the  service  of  our  country.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  them  In  the  activities  of  the 
church,  and  upon  their  character  American 
enterprise  stands  firmly. 

The  Journal  of  which  I  am  editor  affirms 
this  broad  principle  and  practices  It.  Our 
life  stories  of  great  Americans  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  our 
editorial  content.  Names  I  have  mentioned 
are  among  those  that  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  our  columns.  Also  the  great  Christian 
labor  leader,  John  Ramsey.  And  Mr.  J.  C. 
Penney's  Lines  of  a  Layman  Is  one  of  our 
most  popular  regular  features. 

It  Is  the  Intimate  and  personally  acquired 
"know-how"  that  counts.  Years  ago  In  one 
of  my  earliest  pastorates  In  Canton,  Ohio,  I 
had  as  president  of  my  board  of  trustees  the 
president  of  the  Imperial  Plow  Co  ,  Frank 
NelBC.  He  Jiost  assumed  that  I  would  not 
be  interested  In  Imperial  plows  until  one 
day  I  told  him  that  I  had  walked  between 
the  handles  of  an  Imperial  plow  down  a  long 
Oregon  furrow.  I  said  that  I  would  lite  to 
see  how  the  old  plow  was  made.  Eventually 
I  knew  as  much  about  the  Imperial  plow  as 
the  president  of  the  company  knew. 

In  those  days  Saturday  was  a  full  work 
day,  and  some  of  you  may  be  old  enough  to 
remember  the  week  hours.    With  the  pastor 


of  the  First  Baptist  Church  I  organized  s 
Saturday  afternoon  church  baseball  league. 
It  was  the  second  organization  of  Its  kind 
In  the  United  States.  When  I  went  to  the 
president  of  the  Imperial  Plow  Co.  to  sug- 
gest a  half-day  holiday  on  Saturday,  I  had 
a  running  start  on  his  attention  and  sup- 
port. He  threw  around  a  lot  of  weight  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  To  make  a  long  story  short. 
Saturday  afternoon  became  a  holiday  for 
Canton  Industry,  and  Industrialists  came 
with  the  other  workers  to  see  the  games. 
We  are  not  finally  Impressed  by  academic 
thinking.  We  judge  by  results.  We  Judge 
Christianity  by  the  people  who  represent 
it.  good  or  bad.  V/e  Judge  bu.siness  by  the 
men  of  business.  I  hope  that  you  men 
win  make  a  serious  effort  to  personally  in- 
terest your  clergy  In  what  you  are  doing  and 
trying  to  do.  Also  what  I  say  to  you  here  I 
have  said  and  I  shall  continue  to  say  to  my 
clerical  associates.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  single  occasion  in  which  either 
you  or  I  will  be  rebuffed.  We  need  to  know 
what  manner  of  men  we  are,  what  our  prob- 
lems are.  what  our  Ideals  are.  We  need  to 
know  each  the  other  man's  reason,  his  view- 
point, his  Ideals. 

For  years,  or  from  the  time  I  was  10,  Will 
Rogers  was  my  Intimate  friend.    I  met  him 
undcB  unusual  circumstances  when  he  was 
doing  rope  tricks  with  a  dog  and  pony  show 
and  after  I   had  distributed   handbills  an- 
nouncing the  show.    Years  later  during  the 
period  of  his  appearance  on  Broadway  when 
he  took  the  place  of  his  friend,  Fred  Stone, 
after  Fred  had  cracked  up  In   an   airplane 
accident,  we  had  time  together.    I  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Fifth  Avenue  church  then  and  spent 
a  good  many  matinee  afternoons  in  Will'* 
dressing  room  while  he  made  up.    One  after- 
noon we  discussed  a  mutual  friend  who  was 
then  In  public  life  and  under  severe  criti- 
cism.   Will  sat  on  the  bench  In  front  of  the 
glass  with  a  towel  under  his  chin.     Suddenly 
he  got  up,  threw  down  the  towel,  stepped 
over   behind   me,   placed   his   hands  on   my 
shoulders  and  looking  over  the  top  of  my 
head  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
said,  "Dan,  you  can't  tell  what  a  man  sees 
when  you  are  looking  at  him.    You  have  to 
get  behind  him  to  see  what  he  is  looking 
at."      Right  there  Will  made  vocal  my  phi- 
losophy for  public  relations,  my  philosophy 
for  relationships  between  the  clergy  and  in- 
dustry, my  philosophy  for  my  relations  with 
you  and  indeed  with  all  other  Americans. 
I  never  see  life  whole  until  I  see  It  through 
the  eyes  of  the  other  fellow  and  certainly 
as  a  churchman  and  clergyman  I  never  know 
American   business   and   I  never  know  you 
until  I  see  your  problems,  your  hopes,  your 
failures,  your  triumphs,  yes,  and  until  I  see 
America  through  yotu"  eyes  as  well  as  through 
my  own. 

Also  I  am  still  won  as  my  heart  is  capttired. 
The  grip  of  a  strong  hand  always  holds  me. 
Don't  send  your  preacher  a  booklet.  Go  to 
see  him.  Hand  him  the  booklet  when  you 
say  good-bye.  And  I  shall  try  to  practice 
what  I  preach.  I'll  not  send  you  a  sermon. 
Misunderstanding  fills  the  vacuum  created 
by  a  lack  of  understanding.  Understanding 
In  the  area  under  discussion  is  equally  my 
responsibility  and  yours,  and  misunderstand- 
ing comes  as  I  live  and  work  with  you  and 
as  you  live  and  work  with  m.e. 

Just  10  years  ago  a  young  man  having 
finished  his  divinity  course  at  Yale  became 
the  pastor  of  a  chtirch  In  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Conditions  were  In  such  shape  that  there  waa 
only  one  direction  In  which  that  chtirch 
could  go.  The  young  domlne  started  at  the 
bottom.  The  war  came  along  and  put  him 
into  a  chaplain's  uniform  so  that  he  had  less 
than  3  years  In  which  to  complete  his  mis- 
sion. But  In  these  3  years  he  demonstrated 
what  I  have  teen  talking  about.  One  evening 
he  called  a  group  of  his  men  together.    They 
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represented  all  lerels  at  business  activity — 
banking,  the  shop,  and  of  course  living  in 
Schenectady.  General  Electric.  He  sold  them 
the  Idea  that  they  cculd  and  should  sell  the 
church.  ^Tien  they  became  panicky  and  sug- 
gested that  this  wjis  definitely  not  their  line, 
be  grinned  and  answered,  "But  you  sell,  doa't 
you?  You  belong  to  the  church ?  Your  irives 
and  children  belong  to  the  chtn-ch?"  He 
made  clear  to  them  that  all  he  wanted  was 
their  selling  ability. 

He  had  a  plan.  The  men  discussed  It  with 
him.  He  toid  them  just  abcut  how  many 
men  there  were  in  that  city  who  were  not 
in  the  church  and  who->e  familie*  w«e  not  In 
any  church.  They  spent  a  -veek  end  together 
In  a  hotel  with  an  expert  In  the  field  of 
human  relations.  They  ccganlzed  an  in- 
tensive and  down-to-the-graas-roots.  man- 
wlth-man  "talk-lt-orer."  Certainly  they 
didn  t  carry  Bibles  ar.d  read  passages.  They 
did  now  lor  the  church  what  they  did  for 
themselves  and  for  their  various  enterprises. 
They  added  to  these  enterprises  the  church 
and  included  in  their  over-all  personnel,  the 
preacher.  Belore  the  domine  went  otT  to 
war  the  large,  near -empty  sanctuary  an!  Its 
Sunday  school  rooms  were  pretty  well  filled. 
And  though  he  never  lived  to  see  what  men 
■ee  now,  the  thing  he  started,  the  under- 
standing he  helped  achieve,  the  uiiity  in 
common  effort  he  made  dynamic,  today 
demonstrates  In  Schenectady  everything  I 
would  say. 

Finally  this  Unity  demonstrates  America's 
first  Imperative  In  a  time  when  the  world 
rocks.  The  command  to  American  unl-y  is 
the  first  command.  And  without  unity— not 
uniformity — the  unity  of  all  faiths,  colors, 
rftccs.  and  economic  groups,  America  can 
only  become  a  lost  cause. 

My  theme  today  \s  vastly  more  than  re- 
lationships between  the  clergy  and  busir.ess. 
Inclusive  of  that  it  also  comprehends  the 
greater  things.  What  we  do  here  and  now 
to  achieve  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
good  Will,  helps  make  America  strong." 


Excerpts  From  Address  by  Hon.  Hubert 
H.  Hamphrey,  of  Minnesota,  at  Annual 
CoBTention  of  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  our  able 
and  distinguished  collepeue  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Hum- 
phrey], on  May  25  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  one  of  the  sesions  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  I  a.sk  unanimoas  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
this  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  this  year. 
The  future  of  our  domestic  economy  hangs 
In  the  balance  as  we  face  increasing  unem- 
ployment over  all  the  United  States.  At  the 
tame  time  on  the  international  scene  mU- 


llnns  of  people  all  over  the  world  wait  to 
see  whether  International  conflict  can  be 
avoided  and  whether  they  can  feel  free  and 
secure  to  live  their  lives  without  war  and 
without  destruction. 

To  a  large  extent  what  you  and  I  do  as 
American  citizens  will  determine  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  To  a  very  signifi- 
cant extent  what  you  as  members  of  the  or- 
ganised labor  movement  do  will  an.swer  these 
questions  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  and 
for  the  people  of  the  world. 

This  is  true  because  we  live  In  a  political 
democracy.  We  live  in  a  country  where  the 
people  have  the  responsibility  to  make  the 
decisions.  We  live  in  a  country,  also,  where 
Increasingly  the  people  are  affected  by  po- 
litical decisions. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  It 
was  possible  for  most  Annerlcans  to  live  their 
lives  and  except  for  occasionally  pajlng  some 
taxes — and  not  too  much  of  that — they  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  Government  la 
Washington.  Today,  however,  the  situation 
Is  quite  different. 

I  need  net  tell  you  that  labor's  rights  are 
no  longer  secure  merely  through  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining  with  employers.  To- 
day the  rules  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  organized  labor 
are  the  object  of  political  determination. 

Politics,  effective  political  participation, 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  growth  and 
the  development  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  labor  movement  In  America. 

We  seldom  ask  one  another  any  longer 
"Are  you  Interested  In  politics?"  The  sim- 
ple fact  Is  that  if  we  do  not  take  an  Interest 
in  politics  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
Ciinds  that  our  freedom  and  our  very  being 
becomes  endangered. 

The  Taft-Hartley  experience  In  one  major 
respect  has  taught  ua  a  very  Important  les- 
son. You  and  I  know  that  the  free  labor 
movement  can  never  achieve  its  objectives 
when  the  rules  of  collective  bargaining  are 
stacked  against  it  and  when  the  umpire  and 
the  referee  operate  one-sided  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  destroyed  the 
neutrality  of  Government  in  labor-manage- 
ment relationship.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
says  to  every  American  worker  that  no 
matter  h6w  you  may  fight,  no  matter  how 
Just  Is  yoiu:  cause,  the  orders  are  stacked 
against  you  and  you  haven't  got  a  chance  to 
ultimately  win. 

There  is  a  volume  of  evidence  coming  to 
Washington  these  days  demonstrating  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  crippling  the  growth 
of  the  union  movement,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  in  some  of  the  ether  areas  of  this 
cotintry  where  union  membership  is  not  as 
strong  as  It  Is  In  the  Industrial  East  and 
In  tbe  Industrial  centers  of  the  Midwest  and 
far  West. 

I  say  this  without  fear  of  any  successful 
contradiction,  there  will  not  be  any  labor- 
management  peace  in  this  country  until  this 
grossly  unfair  antilabor  legislation  Is  re- 
moved from  the  statute  books.  There  can 
be  no  labor-management  peace  until  the 
economic  relationships  between  labor  and 
management  are  no  longer  settled  by  the 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  but  are  settled  around  the  con- 
ference table  between  employers  aiid  em- 
ployees. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  the 
problems  of  organized  labor  In  the  South. 
If  democracy  means  anything.  If  freedom 
means  anything.  It  means  that  working  men 
and  women  have  a  right  to  organize  and 
form  unions  of  their  own  choosing.  If  our 
American  heritage  has  any  significance,  It 
means  that  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
must  be  protected  and  preserved. 

Today  many  hundreds  cf  thousands  of 
American  men  and  women — yes,  many  hun- 


dreds and  thousands  of  garment  workers — 
are  denied  this  Inherent  right. 

Organized  labor  In  the  South  today  faces 
problems  very  similar  to  those  t  .lat  the  or- 
ganl;ted  labor  movement  faced  all  over  Amer- 
ica in  the  late  1920"8  and  the  earlv  1930s.  It 
faces  threats  cf  violence,  coercl'iii,  flagrant 
brutality,  and  an  atmosphere  cf  fear  and 
Intimidation. 

The  economy  of  America,  nr  t  just  the 
economy  of  the  South;  In  fac ;,  our  very 
democracy  depends  on  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  peopi*  the  true 
facts  of  industrial  anarchy  whlc  h  exists  In 
so  many  sections  of  the  South. 

That  Is  the  way  we  In  America  face  our 
problems.  That  is  the  way  we  in  America 
dealt  with  Industrial  anarchy  Ir  the  1930's. 
The  LaFollette's  civil  liberties  committee 
of  that  day  brought  to  light  th;  true  facts 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  American 
people  acted  to  correct  these  evls. 

Again  today  the  American  peo  Jle  must  be 
told  the  facts.  Enlightened  cl  izenry  and 
an  Informed  public  opinion  is  o  ir  objective. 
1  hope  that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  its  Subconmlttee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  can  help 
achieve  that  objective. 

For  the  labor  movement  and  f  ir  American 
working  men  and  women  to  ful  I'l  their  re- 
sponsibilities, however,  they  mist  be  con- 
cerned with  more  than  Just  ^,he  Taft-Hartley 
law  or  the  mlnlraum-wage  law — Important  as 
these  may  be. 

American  democracy  needs  ai.d  welcomes 
an  aggressive  Instructed  political -action  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  organized  labor. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  riust  under- 
stanr"  ourselves.  Political  actlc  n  does  not 
mean  top  level  strategy.  Mak»  It  crystal 
clear  In  your  own  minds  that  <  lections  are 
not  won  In  Washington.  D.  C.  They  are  fre- 
quently lost  there,  but  they  ere  not  won 
there. 

Elections  are  won  by  hard  work  and  by 
active  participation  In  every  voting  precinct 
in  this  country.  The  essentials  ')f  a  success- 
ful political  canrpaign — the  ess  mtlals  as  I 
see  them  are  the  following:  A  program,  and 
I  put  program  fl.st — a  program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  people,  and  one  that  la 
worked  out  cooperatively  with  the  rest  of 
organized  labor  and  the  liberal  movement. 
Secondly,  candidates  willing  to  Ight  for  the 
people.  We  have  got  too  man;  candidates 
where  you  have  to  fight  for  theii.  We  need 
candidates  who  are  willing  to  go  out  and 
fight  for  you,  to  fight  for  the  American 
people. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  need  of  pol  tlcal  organ- 
ization that  belongs  to  and  Is  controlled  by 
and  managed  by  the  rank  ant  file  of  the 
people. 

Finally,  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  ls.';ues 
In  language.  In  the  simple  language  that  Is 
understandable  by  all  of  the  pet  pie. 

Now,  my  friends.  If  you  have  those  Ingre- 
dients, If  you  have  a  program  thit  meets  the 
needs  of  the  people,  candidates  willing  to 
fight  for  the  people.  If  you  h&\e  a  political 
organization  that  belongs  to  th'-  people  and 
they  are  a  part  of  It.  and  If  you  lave  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  the  Issues  In  U  nguage  that 
Is  understandable  by  the  people  I  submit  to 
you  no  one  can  beat  you.  no  oi  e.  There  la 
the  essence  of  success. 

Today  as  we  face  the  acid  tes;  for  Ameri- 
can democracy,  the  1950  elections,  there  are 
disturbing  signs.  One  of  the  mo- 1  significant 
of  these  disturbing  signs  Is  the  fj  antic  efforts 
by  the  Republican  Party.  It  Is  engaging  In 
a  smear  political  campaign  rather  than  dis- 
cussing the  issues  which  face  t  le  American 
people.  The  Republican  leaders  ire  attempt- 
ing to  frighten  the  American  psople  by  re- 
peating false  charges  and  by  wa.lng  the  red 
flag.    I  know  that  the  Internat.onal  Ladlea" 
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Garment  Workers  Union  Is  well  aware  of  the 
Communist  danger  In  America.  I  know  that 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union  was  In  the  lead  among  the  labor  un- 
ions in  America  to  remove  the  Communist 
menace  from  within  its  ranks.  Those  oi  us 
who  really  oppose  communism,  however,  and 
Vi'ho  have  had  the  opportunity  to  oppose 
them  and  fight  them  and  to  defeat  them 
know  that  the  cause  of  anticommunism 
suffers  when  it  Is  made  into  a  political  foot- 
ball and  when  the  charge  is  recklessly  ban- 
died about. 

The  liberal  movement  for  democracy  In 
America  faces  a  dangerous  coalition.  Never 
In  our  hlctory  has  there  been  a  greater  prop- 
aganda barrage  against  the  American  work- 
men and  against  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  than  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year.  Ever  since  the  miracle  of  November  2 
the  soothsayers  have  been  concocting  some 
kind  of  a  new  witches'  brew  to  pour  out  to 
the  American  people.  While  we  were  cele- 
brating and  while  we  were  patting  each  other 
on  the  back  the  old  rear  guard  was  In  there 
plotting  and  planning  every  day  of  the  week, 
getting  their  machinery  ready  again  for  the 
oiiclaught. 

There  is  a  dangerous  coalition,  a  coalition 
that  distorts  public  opinion,  a  coalition  that 
defies  the  truth,  a  coalition  not  Interested  In 
the  preseiitatlon  cf  the  truth. 

This  Dlxlecrat-GOP  coalition,  under  the 
lerdorshia  cf  the  Tafts,  the  Wherrts,  and 
the  Byed's,  has  lost  faith  In  America.  They 
c::ndema  cur  policy  at  home  and  abroad 
.with  the  same  wild  Irresponsible  charges. 
At  home  It  Is  the  welfare  state  that  they 
oppc:;e  and  abroad  it  is  our  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  western  Europe. 

I  would  not  deny  that  there  is  some  merit 
to  the  Republican  claim  that  the  Fair  Deal 
program  seeks  the  welfare  state  as  an  ob- 
jsctive.  The  welfare  state  is  a  legitiihate 
objective — one  that  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  traditions  and  with  the  current 
wishes  of  the  American  people.  A  state 
which  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  Its  mem- 
bers, a  state  which  looks  upon  man  and  his 
welfare  as  an  end  In  ItscU.  Is  one  I  support 
and  urge  you  to  support. 

The  United  States  began  as  a  welfare  state 
when  Its  Constitution  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  responsibility  of  the  "general 
welfare"  of  Its  people.  In  a  seme,  this  was 
one  cf  the  great  differences  between  this  new 
country  which  was  born  and  the  tired  nations 
of  Eurone  In  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  that  day  until  this  day  the  history 
of  the  American  development  has  been  a 
history  of  providing  greater  welfare  for  Its 
pecole. 

The  political  leadership  exemplified  by  the 
Tafts.  the  Wherrys,  and  the  Byrds  reftise  to 
accept  the  fact  that  two  World  Wars  and  a 
major  world-wide  depression  have  changed 
our  world. 

We  are  not  the  America  of  1800  nor  of 
1900.  We  are  the  America  of  1950.  We  are 
the  America  which  is  the  greatest  financial 
power  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
to  act  with  a  sense  of  great  social  responsi- 
bility. We  are  the  greatest  industrial  power 
in  tile  world.  We  must  learn  to  tise  that 
power  maturely. 

The  American  labor  movement,  which  rep- 
resents the  essence  of  democracy  In  our  eco- 
nomic life,  must  recognize  It  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  International  leadership.  If  de- 
mocracv  Is  to  prevail  in  the  world,  we  in  the 
United 'states  must  help  It  prevail.  If  we 
fall,  we  fall  with  It. 

The  liberal  and  social  democratic  forces 
of  the  world  are  our  friends  In  Europe.  They 
look  to  us  for  friendship  and  for  assistance. 
We  must  respond  to  them  with  our  own 
friendship  and  with  our  own  helping  hand. 


Investigation  of  Military  Government  in 
Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.    SABATH.      Mr.    Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord  a   statement   in   support   of   House 
Resolution  425.  which  I  introduced  on 
January  12,  1950,  and  which  provides  for 
an  investigation  of  the  American  mili- 
tary government  in  GermE.ny  and  the 
civilian  administration  which  succeeded 
it,  and  for  other  purposes.    This  state- 
ment should  help  us  all  to  become  more 
cognizant   of   the   existing   situation   in 
Germany,  and  I  hope  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  panacea  of  the  now  ex- 
tant evils.    The  statement  and  attach- 
ment A  follow: 
St.mtment  in  Support  of  House  RESOLtmoN 

425 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  S.\bath,  January  12,  1950) 

This  resolution  (H.  Res.  425)  calls  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  American  military  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  and  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  it,  to  ascertain 
the  facts  which  permitted  or  encouraged  the 
reestabllshment  of  cartels,  the  resumption  of 
power  by  former  Nazis,  the  resurgence  of 
fascism,  nazism,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Ger- 
man military  strength  and  war  potential. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct 
this  study  and  investigation,  reporting  to  the 
House  not  later  than  June  1,  1950,  or  there- 
abouts. 

rNTTED  STATES   POLICY  TOW.'lRD    "ERM.^N  CARTELS 
AND    CEN.^ZIFICATT  3N 

The  United  States  policy  toward  German 
cartels   was   laid   down   in   JCS-1067    (Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff)  and  the  Potsdam  agreement 
of  1945.    Under  these  directives,  the  United 
States    military    authorities    were    directed, 
among  other  things,  to  break  up  the  con- 
centration of  German  cartel»  and  economic 
power.     The  basic  philosophy  was  patterned 
after   our    own    Sherman    Antitrust    Act    of 
1C90.     Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Germany  the 
mandate    to    carry   out    the    decartelization 
program  of  Germany  was  entrusted  to  the 
four  occupying  powers;  howover,  these  pow- 
ers failed  to  arrive  at  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  problem.     After  tne  setting  up  of 
the    bizonal    administration    for    Germany, 
military  government  law  56  came  Into  being. 
and  formed  the  basis  for  all  of  our  decarteli- 
zation policies.    Tills  law  v,-as  promulgated 
February  24,   1947.     At  the  same  time  ord- 
nance 78  was  introduced  In  the  British  zone. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  these  laws  are  in 
effect  today.    The  preamble  of  law  56  reads 
as  follows: 

"This  law  is  enacted  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  12  of  the  Pctsdrm  agreement  in 
order  tliat  (1)  to  prevent  G-;rmany  from  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  her  neighbors  and 
again  constituting  a  threat  to  international 
peace;  (2)  to  destroy  Germany's  economic 
potential  to  wage  war;  (3)  to  insure  the 
meastues  taken  for  Germany's  reconstruction 
are  consistent  with  peaceful  and  democratic 
purposes;  (4)  to  lay  the  groundwork  fcr 
building  a  healthy  German  economy." 
P.iragraph  2  of  law  56  reads  as  ♦^ollows: 
"Cartels,  combines,  syndicates,  trusts,  as- 
Bociations.  or  any  other  form  oi  understand- 


ing or  concerted  understanding  between  per- 
sons, which  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
restraining  or  of  festering  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  domestic  or  International  trade  or 
other  economic  activity,  or  of  restricting 
access  to  domestic  or  International  markets, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  excessive  concen- 
trations of  economic  power  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  law." 

Paragraph  3  of  law  56  provides  that  "all 
economic  enterprises  having  their  headquar- 
ters in  the  United  States  zone  and  employing 
In  Germany  more  than  10,000  persons  shall 
be  examined  as  prima  facie  constituting  ex- 
cessive concentrations  of  economic  power." 

As  regards  our  denazification  px)licy,  under 
the  directives  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Potsdam  agreement  {con- 
cerning the  elimination  from  Important  posts 
In  the  German  public  and  private  life  of 
active  Nazis)  the  United  States  military  gov- 
ernment enacted  law  No.  8  in  the  early 
months  of  the  German  occupation. 

FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE  THE  UNITED  STATES  POLICIES 
IN  GERMANY 

It  Is  an  historical  fact  that  the  German 
Industrialists,  financiers,  and  cartellsts  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  rise  of  the  Hitler 
Nazi  regime  In  1933.  After  Hitler  came  into 
power  these  Interests  worked  closely  with 
the  Hitler  regime  to  help  it  unleash  World 
War  II.  On  the  other  hand.  American  finan- 
ciers, industrialists,  and  bankers  have  worked 
closely  before  World  War  II  with  the  German 
Industrialists  in  order  to  enhance  their  own 
selfish  interests.  United  States  collaboration 
with  German  interests  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States  continues  to  this  day. 

It  would  appear  that  the  American-vested 
Interests  have  not  learned  the  lessons  of  the 
interv.-ar  period.  As  early  as  the  spring  of 
1942,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
fighting  for  Its  survival,  the  geopolitical 
Ee'ctlon  of  the  United  States  War  Department 
which  comprised  a  group  of  industrialists 
with  German  tie-ups,  recommended  that  a 
pov.orful  Germany  be  rebuilt  after  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II. 

Thus,  It  was  no  surprise  that  soon  after 
Germany  surrendered,  American  and  British 
representatives  of  corporations  which  had 
Invested  heavily  in  German  Industries  prior 
to  and  during  the  Hitler  regime,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  either  In  the  Army  or  as  high 
officials  or  as  advisers  and  took  charge  of 
implementing  our  policy  toward  Germany. 
Among  the  Americans  were:  Col.  Sostehe-*:8 
Behn,  Kenneth  Stockton  and  Mark  Sund- 
strom,  of  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph: Charles  H.  Powell,  of  Westlnghouse; 
Brandon  Gove,  former  head  of  Socony  'Vac- 
uum of  Rum.anla;  Robert  E.  McConnell. 
formerly  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Co.  (L 
G.  Farbenl;  Peter  Hoagland  and  Gralme 
Howard,  formerly  of  General  Motors  In  Ger- 
many; Rufus  J.'Wysor,  former  president  of 
Repu'olic  Steel,  and  many  others. 

The  New  York  investment  house  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.  must  be  singled  out  In  this  con- 
nection because  it  has  played  a  prominent 
role  during  the  twenties  in  building  up  the 
German  cartels  and  heavy  Industries  with 
American  money.  Three  of  Its  leading  mem- 
bers l-iave  played  a  prominent  role  In  Ameri- 
can life  for  a  number  of  years.  These  men 
were:  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense.  James  K 
Forrestal,  former  president  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.;  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.:  and  Paul  Nitze,  former 
vice  president  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co..  and 
presently  chairman  of  the  State  Department 
p>ollcy  planning  board  (see  attached  state- 
ment At.  Mention  mtist  also  be  made  of 
Draper's  son-in-law,  Philip  Hawkins,  who  was 
Instrumental  in  killing  our  German  decartel- 
ization program. 

Otu-    policy    is    and    wus    to    destroy    the 
German  cartels.     Thus  far,  we  have  failed 
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to  cairy  out  that  policy  and  the  people  of 
America  have  not  t>een  told  the  truth  about 
our  failures.  Witness  the  fact  that  over  2 
years  a?o.  on  January  8,  1948,  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Kenneth  Royall  publicly 
Bt.ned:  "We  have  abolished  the  pernicioua 
cartels."  Not  only  have  we  not  eliminated  the 
German  cartels,  but  the  same  Germans  are 
ajaln  workinec  with  international  crirtels 
which  they  had  helped  to  set  up  before 
World  War  U. 

THE     rtSCUSOM     COMMriTEE     AND     TESTIMONT 
TAKEN        IN        CONNECTION        THEHFWTrH — AN 

ANALYSIS 

Some  months  after  S«Kretary  Royall's  un- 
true statement  to  the  eCect  that  cartels  were 
eliminated,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
some  who  knew  the  true  facts  about  United 
States  decartelization  policy.  Secretary  of 
War  Royall  then  appoint^ed  a  committee  to 
study  the  res'olts  of  our  decartelization  and 
deconcentration  policies  in  Germany.  The 
committee  was  headed  by  a  former  member 
cf  the  Federal  Trade  CcmmlSEion.  Garland  S. 
Ferguson  and  comprised  two  other  members, 
namely.  S.  S.  Isseks,  u.nd  A.  T.  Kearney. 

The  flndiusrs  cf  the  Ferguson  committee 
were  presented  to  Secretary  Royall  on  April 
15.  1949.  after  extensive  testimony  taken  in 
Germany  and  Washington.  The  findings  of 
the  committee  were  that  not  one  single  car- 
tel was  eliminated  in  Germany  since  VE  day. 

I:  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  results 
cf  the  painstaking  investigation  made  by 
Chairman  Fekgcscn  and  the  able  members 
of  his  committee,  were  given  little  or  no 
publicity,  and  the  report  itself  comprising 
over  130  pages  was  dlQcuit  to  obtain,  al- 
though it  was  public  information.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  verbatim  testimony  taken 
In  connection  with  the  Ferguson  comraittee 
investigation  has  never  been  made  public 
at  all.  It  Is  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
Pentagon  Building.  The  chairman  cf  the 
Committee  on  Rules  succeeded,  however,  in 
obtaining  the  verbatim  testimony  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  House  Resolution  425 
and  this  investigation. 

The  reason  the  Ferguson  report  was  not 
publicized  and  why  access  to  it  was  made 
difllcult  to  the  public,  although  contrary  to 
the  desire  of  the  Ferguson  committee,  will 
be  revealed  by  the  photostatic  copies  of  the 
verbatim  testimony  by  such  individuals  as: 
General  Clay,  General  Draper,  Colonel  Wi!- 
kenson,  Mr.  Bronson.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Charles  CoUison,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Johnston 
Avery.  Mr.  Laurent,  Brigadier  Oxborrow. 
Gen.  Arthur  Wilson.  Mr.  A.  Sacks.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Bartels.  Mr.  3ennett,  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  others. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  the  secret  ver- 
batim testimony  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Fergtison  committee  can  best  be  sum- 
m<trlzed  by  a  statement  made  on  January  28, 
1949.  by  Hon.  Johnston  Avery,  former  Chief 
of  the  Enforcement  Section,  Decartelization 
Branch,  and  presently  an  Assistant  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  (p.  102) 
when  he  stated: 

"I  think  the  facts  will  support  the  state- 
ment that  such  men  as  General  Draper,  Wil- 
kenson,  and  Hawkins  felt  that  the  only  way 
to  brln^  about  Industrial  revival  in  Ger- 
many was  by  rebuilding  along  the  old  indus- 
trial lines.  We  kept  pressing  Bronson,  Haw- 
kins, Wilkenson,  for  additional  decisions  on 
Henschel.  Bosch.  VKP  and  Shoe  M.ichlnery 
(the  processing  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted and  same  lacked  cnly  approval  by 
top  authorities).  I  became  convinced  that 
they  (the  top  authorities)  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  allowing  the  dissolution  of  any 
combine  or  monopoly."  (p.  105)  "I  WEta  not 
guessing  altogether  as  to  their  attitude. 
On  November  7  1946.  Mr.  Branson  while  he 
wa*  control  ofEcer  of  I.  G.  Farben.  had  told 


me  p>criectly  plainly  and  In  so  many  word* 
th.it  he  was  glad  he  was  not  In  the  Decartel- 
ization Branch  because  he  did  not  believe  In 
the  antitrust  approach.  He  said  that  all 
of  his  background  had  been  with  big  business 
and  his  sympathies  were  there  too.  •  •  • 
And  It  was  certainly  no  secret  that  Mr. 
WUkensoa  (the  economic  advisor  to  Gen- 
eral Clay)  did  not  believe  In  the  decarteli- 
zation program,  I  believe  he  had  been  ad- 
mirably frank  In  that  respect.  However,  the 
decartelization  program  was  under  the  di- 
rection  of  these  men." 

The  verbatim  testimony  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses whD  were  subpenaed  by  the  Ferguson 
committee  bears  out  Mr.  Avery's  statement 
and  Is  available  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  General 
Clay,  the  former  American  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Germany,  whose  attitude  on  decar- 
telization up  to  1948  was  above  reproach. 
A  typical  instance  is  provided  in  his  memo 
dated  October  12,  1946  (ex.  25)  to  General 
Draper  wherein  he  stated: 

"I  don't  believe  we  can  accomplish  our 
purpose  without  striking  out  large  corpora- 
tions in  Germany.  I  personally  and  fully  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  decartelization  based 
on  size  until  we  can  destroy  conditions  which 
did  exist  in  Germany." 

However,  something  app:\rently  happened 
to  General  Clay's  attitude  in  this  regard,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  In  the  spring  of  1948.  Gen- 
eral Clay  completely  took  It  upon  himself 
to  reverse  otir  decartelization  policy.  (See 
Exhibit  U-A.)  Exhibit  11-A  unequivocally 
shews  that  General  Clay  must  be  blamed  for 
the  complete  reversal  of  our  decartelization 
policies  and  for  the  failure  to  enforce  MG 
Law   56,   afore-mentloned. 

In  a  secret  conference  held  by  Clay  with 
Bronson  and  Wilkenson.  Clay  stated:  "That 
he  realized  that  when  his  program  was  made 
public  there  would  be  a  scream  to  the  high 
heavens  from  the  strong  antitrust  group, 
but  that  there  had  been  similar  screams  be- 
fore as  exemplified  by  the  soundlnj-off  of 
Martin  back  in  the  States,  but  that  the 
screams  h'\d  come  and  gone  and  there  would 
probably  be  little  more  major  Interest  to 
create  a  serious  scream." 

TArLURE   OF   UNITED   STATES  DENAZIFICATION 
POLICY 

Our  denazification  policy  in  Germany  has 
been  a  dismal  failure.  An  analysis  made  by 
John  Herz  In  his  study  entitled  "The  Fiasco 
of  Denazification  In  Germany"  In  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly,  volume  LXIII,  Decem- 
ber 1948,  shows  that  12,753,000  persons  had 
been  registered  under  the  German  law  for 
denazification  as  members  of  the  Nazi  Party 
and  Its  aOllatcs.  Of  these,  9,073,000,  or 
nearly  three-fourths,  had  been  dismissed  as 
nonchargcable.  By  April  1948,  2.373,000  of 
the  remaining  3.209,000  had  been  amnestied. 
By  June  30.  1948.  the  remaining  836.000  had 
been  tried  and  37  percent  of  their  number 
exonerated.  Of  the  526,680  thus  convicted. 
60  8  percent  were  classified  as  followers.  10.7 
percent  as  lesser  offenders,  2.1  percent  as  of- 
fenders, and  0.1  percent  only  as  major  of- 
fenders. Tliese  findings  were  In  the  lower 
courts.  The  appeal  tribunals  as  of  March  31, 
1948,  confirmed  sentences  on  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  above  convictions  and  the  trend 
was  to  lesson  and  shorten  the  sentences. 

Of  the  526,680  convicted  Nazis,  430.890  re- 
ceived sentences  composed  exclusively  of 
tnes  less  than  1,000  reichsmarks  (about  $100 
of  the  then  current  legal  market  and  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  that  used  on  the 
extensively  used  open  market).  By  May  1948 
only  1,677  Nazis  remained  in  hiternment 
camps. 

The  latest  trends  of  the  rising  tides  of 
nazism  and  nationalism  In  Germany  were 


discussed  In  the  New  York  Times  March  4, 
1950,  page  1 — United  States  Fee  rs  National- 
ist Rise  In  Germany  Despite  Cu-bs,  by  Drew 
Mlddleton.  On  March  9,  1950,  New  York 
Times,  page  1.  S3  Men  Get  Homes  of  Hitler 
Victims,  by  M.  James.  On  Ma:ch  10.  1953, 
New  York  Times,  page  12,  German  Officials 
Accused  by  Police — Wuertember<-Baden  Re- 
gime Said  To  Be  Balking  Inqt  Iry  on  Nazi 
Cotirt  Frauds,  by  M.  James.  Th  ^n  on  M.^rch 
13,  1950,  New  York  Times,  pag;  4,  German 
Rightists  Drawing  Together,  bj  Drew  Mld- 
dleton. 

Witness  an  editorial  appealing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February  8, 
1950,  entitled  "Mr.  McCloy  Call  ng  the  Ger- 
mans": "We  welcome  his  (McCloy's)  state- 
ment cf  American  policy  on  Germany,  but 
not  because  it  unearths  any  unsuspected 
facts  or  newly  discovered  wayi  of  dc.illng 
with  them.  Rather  we  welcom*  It  as  Indi- 
cating that  American  officials  an  catching  up 
with  actualities  In  Germany  ai  d  beginning 
to  understand  why  many  Americans  have 
been  disquieted  about  the  application  of 
American  policy  to  the  Germ  in  question. 
Unfortunately  one  speech  won't  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Germany,  or  rid  that  nation  of 
latent  Nazis,  or  of  the  ultrinatlonallsm 
which  Is  so  easily  exploited  ly  aggressive 
forces  In  the  country.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Mr.  McCloy's  address  contained  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  material  for  self-congratiilatory  treat- 
ment of  the  German  press." 

"Main  theme  of  McCloy's  .iddress:  (1) 
German  leaders  have  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  Issues  with  other  counties  like  that 
with  France  concerning  the  S  lar,  and  not 
enough  attention  to  internal  poblems  such 
as  unemploj-ment.  (2)  There  nas  been  too 
much  thinking  about  a  Germi  n  Army  and 
Air  Force,  too  little  about  the  processes  of 
democratic  government.  (3)  loo  much  re- 
liance on  United  States  material  aid,  not 
enough  recognition  that  the  Ifnlted  States 
has  a  rliTht  to  Insist  that  Amei  lean  aid  will 
not  again  be  misled  and  misused  to 
strengthen  Germany  for  military  adven- 
tures." 

Another  excellent  article  api  ■eared  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1950,  as  follows: 

"From  the  northern  Rhine  region  back- 
ward to  Bavaria  in  the  South,  the  signs  are 
multiplying  that  militant  nat.onallsm  and 
Pan-Germanism  are  on  the  rise.  In  the 
press,  government  offices,  indu;  try.  the  uni- 
versities, and  even  In  the  Bon:i  parliament, 
natlonailEts  and  Nazi  elements  have  moved 
more  brazenly  in  the  open.  *  •  •  Dis- 
sident members  of  Chancilor  Konrad 
Adenauer's  own  Christian  Denocratlc  Party 
Informed  Leon  Denuen  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  that  Adenauer  is  m  w  little  more 
than  a  puppet  of  the  industrialist,  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  f  )rmer  officers 
corps.  •  •  •  Two  extreme  righti&ta 
groups  have  merged  to  form  the  German 
Reich  Party,  controlling  eoO.C'.K)  West  Ger- 
man votes. 

"Thus  today,  as  after  World  War  I.  the 
Germans  are  being  told  that  they  were  not 
really  beaten  in  battle,  thi.t  they  lost 
through  the  undermining  efforts  of  plotters 
and  saboteurs  only.  Before  thj  theme  was: 
'The  Jews  are  to  blame  for  everything.'  Now 
It  is  the  stab  in  the  back. '  Dr.  Franz 
Richter,  prominent  member  of  the  National 
Rightist  Party,  declares  Germ.-.ny  must  re- 
fuse to  serve  foreign  Imperialist ;.  There  can 
be  no  collaboration  in  a  mill  ary  way  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  western 
powers,  he  said,  until  Germany  has  regained 
her  full  sovereignty  and  the  la.'t  occupation 
soldier  left.  Dr.  Kurt  Schum  icher.  leader 
of  the  Socialist  Democrats  and  ecognlzed  as 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  real  German 
democracy  recently  said  that  6  000,000  Jews 
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killed  in  Nazi  gas  chambers  and  tortured  in 
concentration  camps  stood  between  Ger- 
many and  the  civilized  world.  Wolfgang 
Heldcr,  a  Bonn  parliament  deputy  and  mem- 
ber of  the  strong  rightist  group  disagreed. 
"It  was  a  pity,  yes,  that  the  Jews  were  done 
away  with  in  gas  chambers,  he  said.  Other 
means  could  have  been  found." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Howard  Ambruster 
In  the  Daily  Compass  of  March  7. 1950, carried 
an  article  en  Germans  Stnd  Pro-Kazl  Here 
as  Consul.  Mr.  Ambruster  says  that  "The 
newly  appointed  Consul  General  at  New 
York  of  the  West  German  Republic,  Hans 
Schlange-Schoeningen.  is  roundly  de- 
nounced as  a  violent  anti-American  and  pro- 
Hitler  anti-Semite  in  a  petition  now  being 
sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson." 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  of  one  Nation- 
allot  Party  meeting  reported  that  the  old 
Nazi  national  anthem  was  being  sung  again 
in  Germany. 

Yet  our  policy  toward  Germany,  as  estab- 
Uslied  in  1945,  pledged  that  "German  mili- 
tarism and  nazism  will  be  extirpated  and 
the  allies  will  take  In  agreement  tcgsther 
now  and  In  the  future  the  other  means  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  Germany  will  never 
again  threaten  her  neighbors  or  the  peace 
cf  the  world." 

In  this  connection,  Mr,  James  Martin, 
former  head  of  the  Decartelization  Branch, 
American  Military  Government,  testify irg 
bofoic  the  Ferguson  committee  on  January 
27.  1249,  at  page  7  of  his  testimony,  stated: 
"In  ray  presence  General  Draper  and  other 
members  of  the  economics  division  In  a 
rapcl  succCoSlon  of  set  speeches  made  state- 
ments emphasizing  the  need  for  German 
economic  recovery  and  intimating  that  the 
removal  of  Nazis  from  the  ranks  of  indus- 
trial management  and  the  threats  of  a 
dcc.:.rt€ll::atlon  program  were  retarding  and 
htmporlng  German  recovery." 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  for  the 
nece:slty  of  conducting  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation of  the  failure  of  our  occupation 
policies  is  evidenced  by  a  statement  made 
by  Colonel  Wilkinson,  chief  economic  cd- 
vlser  to  General  Clay  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  forth  by  a  member  of  the  Ferguson 
committee  as  to  his  whole  philosophy  on 
United  States  policy  (p.  9.  Wilkinson  Testi- 
mony, December  18,  19-i8)  :  "When  a  grovp 
of  12  editors  from  the  United  States  were 
being  briefed  In  Berlin  on  the  economic 
situation  •  •  •  I  stated  that  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  military  government  policy  In 
Germany  we  were  often  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  we  pulled  on  the  har.d  of  a  man 
lying  on  the  floor  and  wondered  why  he 
didii't  get  to  his  feet  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  one  foot  on  his  neck.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  set  forth  in  the  Potsdam 
agreement  and  In  the  directives  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Military  Government  called 
for  important  measures  on  demilitarization, 
reparations,  restitution,  denazification,  and 
decartelization.  which  In  their  execution 
could  not  fall  to  have  a  most  disruptive 
effect  upon,  the  other  policies  of  military 
government  which  were  directed  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  Germany." 

CONCLtTSION 

President  Truman  stated  his  position  on 
December  2,  1948,  at  the  first  press  con- 
ference after  his  election  when  he  stated 
that  the  German  cartels  would  not  be  re- 
vived as  long  as  he  was  in  the  White  House 
(p.   19,  Ferguson  committee  report). 

Since  then,  although  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  American  military  governor, 
the  succession  of  Mr.  McCloy  to  General 
CUy.  nothing  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
field  of  denazification  and  decartelization, 
and  Indeed,  we  have  recartelized  and  re- 
nasifled   and   remilitarized   Germany. 

In  view  cf  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  a  thoiGUgh  and  complete  in- 


vestigation be  mr.de  so  as  to  enlighten  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on  the 
subject  of  our  demilitarization,  denazifica- 
tion, and  decartelization  p:)llcles  In  Ger- 
many, and  further  so  that  we  may  know 
who  the  high  officials  are  In  our  Defense 
and  State  Departments  who  have  been  and 
are  presently  scuttling  our  basic  German 
policy. 


Attachment  A 
Americans  Who  Have  Contributed  to  the 
Scuttling      of      Otnt      P(jlicy      Toward 
Germany 

pattl  nitzb 
Paul  Nltze  was  eppolnt«?d  recently  as 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  State.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
George  Kennan.  Prior  to  this  appointment 
Paul  Nitze  was  Deputy  to  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  State  Dr.  Willard  Thorp,  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Kitze  has  been  In  Government  service  since 
1940.  In  1942  he  was  connected  with  the 
Bcird  cf  Economic  Warfare  (HEW)— his 
business  being  to  purchase  goods  necessary 
to  carry  on  war.  While  with  the  BEW  he 
had  extensive  dealings  with  some  of  the 
prominent  cartel  representatives.  One  of  his 
very  intimate  contacts  was  Maurice  Hoch- 
Echleld,  the  kingpin  of  tha  tin  cartel  In 
Bolivia.  Hcchschleid  used  to  refer  to  Nitza 
ana  say  that  Nitze  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  Government  who  he  could  get  along  with 
fam.ously 

Intercepted  communications  between 
Hochschleid  and  Nitze  reveal  that  Kitze 
was  the  recipient  of  favors  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Hochschleid.  Nitze's  activities  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  E>resident  Roose- 
velt, which  resulted  eventually  in  Nuze's 
quitting  the  Foreign  Econcmic  Administra- 
tion In  1944.  The  FEA  was  the  successor 
agency  to  the  BEW. 

When  Nitze  severed  his  connections  with 
the  FEA,  he  was  appointed  adviser  to  the 
War  Department  because  ol  his  connections 
with  James  Fcrrestal,  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Na:-y — and  his  superltr  officer  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

In  1945,  Nitze  was  appointed  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  ( USSBS ) ,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  strategic 
bombing  since  Germany's  downfall.  Nitze 
went  to  Germany  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
bombing  upon  Germany's  heavy  Industry. 
He.  together  with  a  group  of  experts  from 
the  USSBS  visited  the  Rulir  industries  and 
had  extensive  discussions  with  the  leaders 
of  the  German  heavy  Industry;  the  very  same 
leaders  who  pushed  Hitler  to  wage  war  (W. 
W.  II).  The  United  States  Investigations 
team  In  the  Ruhr  subsequently  found  a  let- 
ter In  the  files  of  the  largest  steel  cartel  in 
Germanj- — Vereinigte  Stahlwerke — to  the  ef- 
fect tiiat  the  USSBS  people  gave  an  assur- 
ance to  the  German  hea -y  steel  industry 
leaders  that  a  bridge  of  Irlends  of  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Britain,  was  formed 
to  protect  the  CJerman  heavy  steel  interests. 
Incidentally,  the  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  to 
whom  this  assurance  was  given  In  particular, 
was  established  In  1926  by  the  Dillon,  Read 
6i  Co.  Investment  house  of  New  York 
with  American  money  which  was  never  re- 
paid. It  Is  strange,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  men  who  v%-as  vice  president  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.,  namely,  Mr.  Nltze,  should  have 
been  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
USSBS. 

After  his  survey  of  Germany,  Paul  Nltze 
and  his  group  went  to  make  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  cf  bombing  upon  the 
Japanese  industries.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  our  entire  policy 
toward  Japan  has  also  been  completely  emas- 
culated. 


Paul  Nltze  was  appointed  vice  president 
of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
la  reported  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
such  a  leat  because  of  his  marriage  to  a  Miss 
Pratt,  whose  father  Is  heavily  Interested  in 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Nitze's  uncle,  Mr.  Hilken,  was  the  chief 
paymaster  for  the  Kaiser  sabotage  team  which 
blew  up  the  Black  Tom  and  Kingsland  plants 
in  1917.  The  damage  was  $55,000,000  and  it 
was  Jhe  greatest  sabotage  act  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Paul  Nitze  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  scuttling  cf  our  postwar  policy  toward 
Germany  while  in  the  State  Department, 
since  his  task  was  to  frame  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  of  New  York,  Before  the 
Hyde  Park  Home  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30.  the  Hyde  Park 
Home  Club,  formed  by  neighbors  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1932.  held  its 
fourth  annual  Memorial  Day  service  at 
Hyde  Park.  It  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  Memorial  Day  address  on  that 
occasion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  have  the  address  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Today  the  Nation  is  paying  tribute  to  its 
heroic  dead.  We  honor  those  who  have 
fallen  on  many  battlefields  in  our  struggles 
for  liberty  and  Justice.  We  remember  the 
sacrifices  which  those  men,  and  others,  have 
made.  Today,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  defense  of  the  principles  for  which  those 
men  died  and  which  again  call  for  otir  com- 
plete devotion. 

We  are  gathered  in  this  quiet  garden  be- 
cause this  Is  the  last  resting  place  of  one 
man  who  gave  to  this  cause  and  to  this 
country  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

The  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  These 
are  not  my  words.  They  are  the  words  of 
that  other  civilian  soldier  of  an  earlier  war, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  today  these  two  men, 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  so  dissimilar  and  yet 
so  alike,  are  linked  In  the  embrace  of  his- 
tory, among  the  leaders  of  America's  heroic 
dead. 

It  was  only  5  years  ago  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  died.  Was  it  5  years  ago  or  was 
it  50  or  was  it  yesterday?  Time  has  as 
little  meaning  for  a  figure  as  towering  as 
his.  as  inches  have  for  the  measure  of  a 
mountain. 

In  paying  special  homage  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  this  Memorial  Day,  we  do  not 
single  him  out  as  more  worthy  than  the 
hundreds  cf  thousands  in  America  and  the 
minions  everywhere  who  have  fallen  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.  We  merely  recognize  that 
he  was  and  always  will  be  a  symbol  of  those 
lesser  known  men  who  yielded  their  lives, 
too,  on  the  battleground  of  liberty. 

Of  course  cur  tribute  cannot  add  to  the 
deeds  that  were  done  or  enhance  the  sacri- 
fices that  were  made.    Wliat  we  can  do  here 
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today  la  to  enlarge  our  friendship  with 
Pranilin  D.  Roosevelt  and  reexamine  tae 
causes  lor  which  he  and  the  others  died,  and 
perhaps  leave  here  with  some  new  Insight 
Into  those  forces  which  moved  him  to  the 
tervlces  which  he  performed. 

E\ea  those  of  us  who  cherished  the  rich 
treasure  of  his  friendship  can  enrich  cur 
knowledge  of  him.  For  he  was  many-sided. 
as  the  deep  knowledge  of  both  joy  and  suffer- 
Inr  maie  people  many-sided.  And  here  in 
Hyde  Park  we  can  see.  In  some  perspective. 
that  which  gave  him  )cy  In  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering and  that  which  gave  him  calm  in  the 
midst  of  tumult. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  It  Is  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  famo'.is  that  they  cannot  know 
the  lot  of  those  who  pass  unnoticed  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave;  that  It  Is  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  rich  that  they  cannot  feel 
the  constraining  touch  of  nature  and  neces- 
sity; and  that  it  Is  the  misfortune  of  the 
always  successful  that  they  can  never  know 
the  feel  of  battle  against  odds. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  famous  and  suc- 
cessful. Yet  by  his  own  peculiar  experiences 
and  his  own  personal  sufferings,  he  came  to 
appreciate  the  let  of  the  obscure  and  the 
unnoticed,  to  feel  the  constraining  touch  of 
n.iture  and  necessity  and  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  battle  ag:ilnst  overwhelming  odds. 

This  knowledge  and  this  appreciation 
helped  make  him  a  compassionate  man  and 
an  outstanding  leader  of  men.  This  trans- 
lormatlcn  was  one  of  those  accidents  of 
which  history  Is  made.  Happy  accident,  too. 
that  there  came  to  his  side  that  great  le-dy 
who,  like  her  hi:^band.  Is  loved  by  mankind 
because  she  lovus  mankind.  This  pair  be- 
longs truly  not  to  America  but  to  the  world, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  what  might  be 
called  a  marglnr.l  man.  He  was  of  the  rich, 
;  and  yet  also  of  the  poor.  He  was  of  the  west. 
and  yet  also  of  the  east.  So  real  was  his 
acquaintance  with  mankind  that  he  ex- 
pressed for  them  what  they  could  not  ex- 
press— their  dreams,  their  hopes,  their  trials 
and  tribulation.";. 
'  He  had  a  creative  way  of  profiting  deeply 

from  any  occasion  that  brought  him  Into 
contact  with  r.ew  people.  He  took  away 
from  a  meeting  with  people  not  Just  a  super- 
ficial Impression,  but  the  essence  of  a  new 
experience. 

So  In  1932.  when  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  hungry  people,  desperate 
farmers,  and  bewildered  businessmen  were, 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt,  something  more  than 
statistics.  They  were  men  and  women.  They 
needed  what  ho  had  once  needed,  courage 
and  direction.  He  gave  them  courage  and 
direction. 

He  knew  of  suffering  far  more  than  most 
of  us  will  ever  know.  He  dealt  with  hU 
personal  problem  of  physical  suffering  with 
a  dignity  and  strength  that  gave  courage  to 
all  men  who  felt  themselves  handicapped 
In  life.  He  lived  silently  and  nobly  with 
an  affliction  In  a  way  which  moved  men  to 
wonder  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
moved  to  pity. 

No  one  who  ever  watched  President  Roose- 
I  xelt  ascend  the  ramp  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den carrying  the  weight  of  his  large  frame 
on  the  Eirength  of  his  arms  and  hands,  then 
reachlnj^  the  rostrimi.  raise  his  arms  In  sal- 
ute to  the  people,  could  remain  unmoved. 
For  anyone  who  had  seen  this  had  seen  and 
shared  In  courageous  living. 

Only  once  In  all  his  long  public  life  did 
he  refer  to  his  handicap.  But  when  the 
time  came,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  sit 
and  not  stand  as  he  addressed  the  Congress, 
he  had  no  falae  pride.  He  said  simply  to 
the  Congress,  as  he  Rsked  their  indulgence 
that  the  weight  of  his  braces  required  that 
this  time,  he  remain  seated. 

So  he  lived  greatly  In  a  simple  but  pow- 
erful way.  He  made  all  of  us  feel  that  real 
problems  could  be  solved;  real  barriers  could 


come   down;    real    sorrows   could   be    borne 
silently  and  with  dignity. 

This  is  the  legacy  which  he  left  us.  It  Is 
a  creative  legacy.  We  share  today  not  our 
sorrow  that  he  has  gone,  but  his  urge  to 
move  ever  forward  toward  the  day  when 
all  the  people  shall  have  food  and  shelter, 
warmth  of  home  and  loved  ones.  Justice 
within  our  country  and  peace  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  a  good  legacy,  left  by  a 
man  who  knew  that  as  we  puch  back  the 
barriers  of  class,  race,  and  creed  we  find 
the  fullness  of  life  Itself. 

These  were  the  real  and  simple  things 
which  he  taught  us.  But  these  lessons  In 
living  are  only  a  part  of  what  he  left  behind. 
And  they  account  only  In  part  for  the  great 
despair  which  filled  hearts  and  minds  the 
world  over  when  he  died,  and  for  the  pain 
which  Is  not  yet  quite  gone. 

I  sat  at  his  right  hand  during  the  4  years 
that  he  was  Governor  of  this,  my  well-loved 
State  and  was  also  his.  I  helped  him  In 
every  way  It  was  possible  for  me  to  help 
him.  Yet  It  was  I  who  was  helped — in  grasp 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  that 
day.  and  of  the  problems  that  were  to  come 
later. 

Governor  and  later  President  Roosevelt  did 
not  have  a  ready-made  formula  for  all  the 
problems  of  his  day.  In  fact,  he  avoided 
formulas.  His  genius  was  In  his  ability  to 
Improvise  solutions  to  problems  as  they 
arose — solutions  which  borrowed  from  the 
past  and  yet  were  very  much  geared  to  the 
present.  His  touchstone  was.  '•Will  It  work? 
Will  It  meet  the  need?' 

Hence  It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  he  would 
have  done.  In  any  specific  situation  today. 
What  we  do  know,  however.  Is  that,  to  meet 
the  problems,  his  actions  would  have  been 
sound.  He  was  the  enemy  of  Inaction,  un- 
less that  Inaction.  Itself,  were  a  form  of 
action.  President  Roosevelt's  fundamental 
faith  was  that  no  problem  was  Insoluble; 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  persisting  until  the 
right  solution  was  found. 

How  would  President  Roosevelt  have  felt 
about  the  growing  threat  of  communism? 
And  about  the  current  attacks  on  the  State 
Department  and  the  Government  Depart- 
ments generally?  What  would  he  have  done 
about  the  threat  of  subversion  and  espionage 
from  Moscow-inspired  sources?  And  about 
the  a»X)mic  bomb  and  the  cold  war? 

These  questions  occur  to  us  often  as  the 
swiftly  moving  stream  of  events  sweeps  ua 
down  the  rapids  of  these  perilous  times. 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions.  Per- 
haps we  should  not  try.  We  must  only  know 
that  Roosevelt  would  have  tried,  as  his  suc- 
cessor Is  trying,  to  solve  these  problems  with- 
in the  flexible  framework  of  a  basic  devotion 
to  democracy  at  home  and  a  tolerant  under- 
standing of  the  world  abroad.  No  fixed 
framework  of  preconceived  notions  would 
have  found  him.  No  rigid  obstacles  of  what- 
ever magnitude  would  have  stayed  him.  No 
approach,  however  bold  and  unprecedented, 
would  have  frightened  him. 

Because  I  knew  the  man.  and  his  patriotic 
devotion  to  his  country  as  well  as  his  bound- 
less devotion  to  mankind.  I  am  appalled  at 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  slander  that 
P*reiident  Roosevelt  was  naive  or  short- 
sighted or  weak  or  even  worse  In  his  dealings 
with  the  Russians. 

I  say  that  those  who  make  such  charges 
speak  with  little  knowledge  and  great  preju- 
dice. President  Roosevelt  was  the  grand 
architect  of  our  victory  over  a  savage  and 
ruthless  enemy.  He  was  bold  and  courageous 
enough  to  take  calculated  risks  In  diplomacy, 
as  all  his  generals  and  admirals  did  In  mili- 
tary operations.  That  grand  strategy 
brought  the  enemy  to  bay  and  led  to  his 
downfall. 

That  th!«  strategy  did  not  succeed  in  solv- 
ing  the  basic  problem  oX  the  relations  of 


Soviet  Russia  with  the  world  is  not  to  Piesl- 
dent  Roosevelt's  discredit  any  mo:-e  than  It 
was  to  the  discredit  of  Winston  Churchill. 
That  problem  had  been  with  Euroi  e  and  the 
world  since  1917.  It  had  Its  origins  In  cen- 
turies of  history.  Its  current  man.  testations 
are  the  result  of  all  the  forces  w  ilch  com- 
bined to  produce  the  Industrial  i-evolutlon. 
and  all  the  consequences  which  flo  wed  out  of 
that  revolution.  That  problem,  too,  can  and 
must  be  solved.  But  to  attribute  the  pres- 
ent tragic  state  of  world  affairs  tc  failure  or 
error  on  the  part  of  Franklin  Rocsevelt  Is  a 
base  Injtxstice  and  a  sad  reflectior  of  Inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  meaning  of  i  he  present 
struggle. 

Today,  despite  these  slanders,  t  le  fame  of 
FVanklln  Roosevelt  grows  steadily  In  this 
country,  as  It  does  throughout  the  world. 
In  many  lands  there  are  majestic  boulevards 
named  In  his  honor.  In  many  a  village  In 
far-off  countries,  squares  and  public  build- 
ings bear  his  name.  Bvit  these  are  only  the 
products  of  men's  hands.  A  n^uch  more 
transcendental  memorial  is  In  th }  hearts  of 
millions  of  men  and  women — yes.  and  chil- 
dren too — who  know  of  Preslden'  Roosevelt 
only  as  a  remote  and  inspirational  figure  who 
fought  In  his  land  and  In  every  land  for  jus- 
tice for  every  man.  and  for  the  11  Deration  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  enslaved. 

In  this  world,  convulsed  by  a  conflict  that 
Is  neither  war  nor  peace,  swaying  on  the  very 
brink  of  disaster,  the  name  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  means  to  many  millions  of  men 
and  women,  hope  and  peace.  To  these  mil- 
lions, Franklin  Roosevelt  lives  en  as  a  sym- 
bol of  faith  In  brotherhood  and  understand- 
ing. 

High  on  a  hill  overlooking  Washington  Is 
that  shrine  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  Here  In  Hyde  Park  we  have  the 
Tomb  of  the  Known  Civilian  Soldier.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Is  famed  and  honored  for 
his  deeds.  Wherever  In  the  world  there  are 
men  called  civilized,  wherever  the  values  of 
liberty  and  dignity  and  humanity  are  rec- 
ognized, and  wherever  men  dream  of  free- 
dom and  of  progress,  there  the  name  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  known  and  honored. 
Among  our  enemies,  as  among  our  friends, 
this  name  symbolizes  the  everlasting  struggle 
upward  which  Is  man's  lot  In  this  world. 

Why  can  we  not  somehow  make  use  of 
this  faith  which  men  and  women  In  every 
land  have  In  Franklin  Roosevelt?  Why  can- 
not this  faith  become  the  bridge  over  which 
we  may  cross  the  seas  of  hate  and  suspicion 
which  divide  people  from  people?  Why  can- 
not the  devotion  which  we  In  America  have 
for  Frankiln  Roosevelt  become  a  langu?.ge  in 
which  we  can  communicate  with  peoples  who 
are  otherwise  cut  off  from  us? 

We  must  cherish  no  Illusions  about  the 
present  world  situation.  Ahead  of  us  Is 
darkness  and  peril.  There  Is  no  simple  for- 
mula for  peace  and  Justice  In  a  world  divided 
against  Itself,  with  one  entire  sector  of  man- 
kind under  the  rigid  control  of  a  brutal  and 
tyrannical  regime. 

But  If,  in  opposing  this  tyranny  with  all 
our  strength,  as  we  mu?t.  we  fall  to  exhaust 
every  possibility  for  avoiding  the  catastrophe 
of  a  war  which  can  spell  the  end  of  our  civi- 
lization, we  will  have  denied  our  obligation 
both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living.  We  will 
have  betrayed  the  great  trust  which  we  bear. 
We  wUl  have  failed  completely  In  our  obli- 
gation, not  only  to  oppose  the  Communist 
terror,  but  to  save  mankind  from  final  dis- 
aster. This  Is  our  responsibility.  We  cannot 
escape  It. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  on  this  day  of  re- 
membrance of  all  our  heroic  dead,  here  In 
this  last  resting  place  of  Fran'uun  D.  Roose- 
velt, we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  this 
great  task. 

As  the  tired  and  thirsty  traveler  is  re- 
freshed at  the  roadside  spring  r.nd  continues 
on  his  Jouruey  with  renewed   v»gor.  so   w« 
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mtist  take  resolve  and  inspiration  from  this 
occasion  and  this  ceremony,  to  redouble  and 
again  redouble  our  efforts. 

In  the  shadow  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
garden,  In  the  shadow  of  his  home,  yes.  In 
the  shadow  of  his  world,  let  us  recall  the 
words  he  wrote,  shortly  befcwe  his  death,  but 
which  he  never  spoke: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that.  If  civilization  Is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships— the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds. 
to  live  together  and  work  together  In  the 
same  world,  at  peace.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  my  hand  Is  the  steadier  for  the  work 
that  Is  to  be  done,  that  I  move  more  firmly 
Into  the  task,  knowing  that  you — millions 
and  millions  of  you — are  Joined  with  me  In 
the  resolve  to  make  this  work  endure." 

Though  he  was  not  spared  to  carry  out  this 
high  piirpose.  we,  who  are  here,  must  still 
be  Joined  together,  under  the  leadership  of 
his  spirit,  to  press  on  toward  that  goal. 


Discriminatory  Practices  of  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

cr  U-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  interest  and  alarm,  a  state- 
ment by  Gov.  Chester  Bowles  on  the  In- 
ter-racial Commission's  report  on  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  colleges  with  re- 
gard to  applicants  for  admission.  Gov- 
ernor Bowles  is  presently  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  of  Cormecticut  and  was 
formerly  the  great  and  outstandins  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  OPA. 

Governor  Bowies  calls  attention  to  the 
discriminatory  practices  with  regard  to 
college  admissions  that  prevails  in  the 
private  nondenominational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  his  State.  The 
same  situation  exists  throughout  our 
country,  and  I  sincerely  regret  same. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country  and 
would  strengthen  the  position  we  hold  in 
the  world  if  we  could  bring  about  better 
understanding  among  the  various  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  thereby  elim- 
inate such  discrimination.  Such  con- 
structive action  and  understanding  on 
our  part  would.  I  am  confident,  unify  our 
Nation  and  our  enemies  would  not  be 
able  to,  from  time  to  time,  point  out  that 
we  should  first  clean  our  own  hands  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  show  them  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  best  smd  only  intelligent 
f  jrm  of  government.  There  can  be  no 
discrimination  in  a  real  democracy.  The 
article,  appearing  in  the  December  1949- 
January  1950  Issue  of  American  Unity, 
follows; 

Delay  Is  DANcraotrs 

(By  Chester  Bowles.'  Governor  of 
Connecticut* 
The    special    report    of    the    Inter-racial 
Commission  on  the  question  of  dlscrlmlna- 

»The  above  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Clovernor  Bowles  on  the  Inter-raclal  Com- 
mission's report  on  discriminatory  practices 
of  colleges  with  regard  to  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. 


tlon  In  Connecticut  educational  institutions 
wiU  be  greeted  by  most  of  our  dtisens  with 
mixed  feelings.  One  phase  at  the  report 
dealing  with  our  Connectioat  public  tax- 
supported  colleges — ^the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  our  four  teachers  colleges — 
will  make  us  all  feel  proud.  This  study 
clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  in  these 
five  public  tax-suppOTted  coUeges.  Protes- 
tants. Catholics,  Jews,  and  Negroes  are  ac- 
cepted solely  on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic 
ability,  aptitude,  and  character. 

This,  of  course.  Is  as  It  should  be.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  good  to  know  that  these  col- 
leges. In  which  all  of  tis  as  taxpayers  have 
such  a  special  Interest,  have  taken  the  lead- 
ership In  eliminating  all  discrimination  and 
prejudice  based  on  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Junior  colleges  and  secretarial  schools 
also  have  succeeded  In  eliminating  discrim- 
ination against  Jews,  Negroes,  Protestants, 
and  Catholics. 

SHASP  AND   UGLT 

But  the  record  of  our  private  nondenom- 
inational colleges  in  this  field  of  discrim- 
ination seems  to  be  a  rather  dismal  one. 
Some  of  us  may  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  prejudice  exists  In  these  Institutions. 
But  the  commission's  report  prevents  us 
from  closing  our  eyes  any  longer  to  how 
sharp  and  ugly  that  discrimination  often  is. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  colleges  do  not 
shut  their  doors  to  minority  students.  The 
record  shows,  however,  that  among  the  stu- 
dents who  seek  admission  from  high  school, 
a  clear  preference  is  shown  for  Protestant 
boys  and  girls  over  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Negroes.  Protestants  are  accepted  In  61  per- 
cent of  the  cases.  Catholics  In  49  percent,  and 
Jews  In  41  percent.  Superior  students  of 
the  discrimlnated-against  groups  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  than  those  of  moderate  scho- 
lastic ability.  But  m  every  group  the  evi- 
dence Is  clear. 

But  this  represents  only  half  the  story. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students  In  our  pri- 
vate nondenominational  colleges  in  Connect- 
icut come  from  private,  nondenominational 
preparatory  schools.  And  here  the  discrim- 
ination Is  even  more  blatant.  For  Instance, 
only  10  out  of  31  of  these  preparatory  schools 
In  Connecticut  stated  directly  that  they 
would  admit  Negroes.  The  degree  of  dis- 
crimination against  Jewish  boys  and  girls 
could  not  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
commission.  But  the  fact  that  only  9  per- 
cent of  all  boys  and  girls  In  private  prepara- 
tory schools  are  of  Jewish  parentage  forces  us 
to  some  obvious  conclusions. 

Another  area  of  discrimination  which 
could  not  be  covered  in  the  report  Involves 
the  question  of  discrimination  smiong  the 
students  at  our  private  nondenominational 
institutions  on  the  campus  Itself.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  by  action  of  the  facili- 
ty and  the  students  called  for  an  end  to 
all  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  in  choosing  members  of  fraterni- 
ties or  sororities.  But  the  action  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Is  the  exception  that 
serves  to  set  off  the  ugly  fact  that  practically 
every  fraternity  In  the  other  nondenomina- 
tional institutions  Is  more  concerned  with  a 
seventeenth  century  concept  of  social  ac- 
ceptabUlty,  which  is  one  of  the  things  we 
fought  so  vigorously  to  eliminate  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  if  we  will 
only  wait  long  enough  that  the  conditions 
described  in  this  report  will  eventually  ad- 
Just  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  extremely 
b€wl  record  outlined  In  this  report,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  generation,  and  particularly  In  the 
last  10  years.  But  today  our  democratic  way 
of  life  \m  challenged  by  the  totalitarian  con- 
cept of  the  Communists.  There  Is  a  grav* 
question  as  to  how  long  we  can  wait  for  the 
slow  process  of  evolutionary  change  In  a  pe- 


riod in  worlA  history  in  which  we  arc  Judged 
throughout  the  world  not  by  our  words,  but 
by  otir  deeds. 

I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  not  only  members 
of  the  legislature  but  every  thoughtful  cltl- 
Een  In  Connecticut  will  study  this  report 
carefully  and  will  speak  out  In  clear  and 
unequivocal  terms  in  denouncing  the  condi- 
tions which  It  has  brought  to  light. 

I  would  also  like  to  call,  with  all  earnest- 
ness, on  the  heads  of  all  otir  private  nonde- 
nominational institutions  and  our  private 
nondenominational  preparatory  schools  to 
take  action — forthright,  vigorous  action — to 
eliminate  discrimination  wherever  it  exists. 


Reedacating  Germany  With  Nazi  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VntGlNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Reeducating  Germany  With 
Nazi  History,"  by  Telford  Taylor,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  May  28.  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a  briga- 
dier general,  prosecuted  war  criminals 
at  Nuremberg  and  later  served  as  United 
States  chief  of  counsel  for  war  crimes 
from  October  1946  to  August  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Reeducating  Gexmant  Wtth  Nazi  History — 

A    PBOSECCTOB    at    NtTKEMBERG    URGES    THAT 

Facts  Disclosed  These  Ee  Used  To  Teach 

Demockact 

(By  Telford  Taylor) 

Everyone  knows  the  old  story  about  the 
German,  the  Englishman,  and  the  French- 
man who  wrote  essays  on  the  elephant.  The 
German  wrote  a  slx-voltime  series  entitled 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ele- 
phant"; the  Englishman,  a  pamphlet  on  'The 
Elephant  and  Empire";  the  Frenchman,  a 
sprightly  and  daringly  Illustrated  volume 
called  "L'El^phant  et  Ses  Amours." 

The  recent  episode  In  Berlin  when,  upon 
the  tirging  of  Chancelor  Konrad  Adenaxier, 
a  large  audience  arose  and  sang  "Deutsch- 
land  Uber  Alles"  provided  an  actual  and 
equally  pat  revelation  of  national  character- 
istics. In  attendance  were  the  three  Allied 
military  commandants  of  the  British.  French, 
and  American  sectors  of  Berlin,  who  all  re- 
mained ostentatiously  seated  during  the 
singing.  When  the  meeting  broke  up  re- 
porters asked  the  three  gnerals  for  their 
comments. 

The  British  general  observed  that  the  dem- 
onstration "was  In  shockingly  bad  taste." 
The  Prenchman^-one  can  almost  hear  his 
weary  Gallic  sigh — remarked  that  he  had 
"heard  that  song  before — all  too  often." 
The  American  commandant  declined  to  com- 
ment, but  one  of  his  aides  confided  to  the 
reporters  that  "the  general  hopes  the  whole 
affair  will  blow  over." 

Such  hopefulness  Is  typical  of  American 
attitudes  toward  the  "democratlaatlon"  of 
Germany.  But  the  truth  is  that  deeply 
rooted  national  feelings  and  Issues  do  not 
•TjIow  over,"  nor  can  they  be  changed  or 
solved  merely  by  appropriating  funds  for 
ECA  and  the  Air  Force. 
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It  has  been  th*  basic  pujspose  of  the 
occupation  not  only  to  disarm  Germany  and 
reduce  her  economic  war  potential  but  to 
promote  her  'democratization'  by  means 
usually  described  as  "reorientation"  and  "re- 
education." And  yet  It  Is  in  this  very  field 
that  the  occupations  accomplishments  have 
been  leas:  impressive.  In  large  part  this 
dlsaupointln:;  showlns;  has  been  due  to  lacs 
of  eflort  and  emphasis — in  short,  to  an  ab- 
surdly tiny  Investment  of  money,  talent,  and 
prestige.  Here  was  at  once  an  emergency 
and  an  cp:x5rtunity  which  should  have  been 
tacli.ed  as  a  major  national  undertaking. 
Instctid,  It  has  been  a  backwater  in  which  a 
small  group  of  able  and  sincere  men  have 
struggled  valiantly  to  move  the  boulder  with 
a  tocthplTk. 

To  a'ter  the  German  Weltanschauung  Is 
an  ambitious  undertaking  which  must  be 
a;>proached  with  a  prr-yerful  awareness  not 
only  that  cv.r  powers  are  limited  but  also  that 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  internntlonal  ele- 
ments. Since  1945  the  Germans  have  seen 
much  to  support  the  conclusion  that  a  na- 
tion'5  own  military  strength  is  still  its  best 
guaranty  cf  security.  The  appeal  of  na- 
tiocallsz^i  drrives  its  greatest  strength  frcm 
the  shortcoming  and  great  failures  of  Inter- 
nation.a!  pclitlcal  idealism. 

The  h:\rd  cynicism  and  revit'ed  jingoism 
thus  evok?d  in  Germany  by  world  events  are 
often  ar^er?.vated  by  statements  cf  non-Ger- 
man writers  and  public  fitrures  which  seem 
to  parallel  the  nationalist  line.  The  foliov;- 
Ing  are  gx»d  examples: 

"The  e-xterminative  wars  which  were 
planned,  plotted,  and  waged  against  the 
American  Ir.di-iis  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centtu-y  equaled  in  atrocities 
anything  the  Nazis  ever  did  and  were  ex- 
tremely popular  r.t  the  time. 

"For  3  y;ars  after  the  unconditional  sur- 
render we  kept  the  Germans  on  rations  little 
or  no  larsier  than  those  in  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps.  •  •  •  There  was  no  crime 
the  Nazis  had  committed  which  we  or  our 
allies  had  net  also  committed. 

"Crimes  committed  by  American  person- 
nel representing  the  United  States  seem  so 
horribie  in  retrospect  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  t>.at  Americans  could  have  resorted 
to  such  beastial  practices." 

These  are  the  public  pronouncement  re- 
spectively of  the  British  military  expert 
MaJ.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  (in  the  magazine 
Ordnance  for  June  1948),  the  American 
writer  Freda  Utley  (in  her  recent  book,  the 
High  Cost  of  Veni^eance ) ,  and  Dr.  George 
N.  Shi:ster.  president  of  Hunter  College 
(speaking  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  en  April  7.  1949 ) .  who  has  recently 
been  eppointed  Commissioner  for  Bavaria 
by  High  Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy. 

Of  course,  in  any  land  of  free  speech  and 
press,  there  will  be  wild  words.  But  the 
Germans  for  12  years  were  cut  off  frcm  con- 
tact with  the  democratic  Western  World 
and  .  ubjected  to  a  news  and  literary  diet 
narrow  and  distorted  beyond  anything  we 
can  imagine.  As  a  result,  most  Germans 
laci  the  ordinary  informational  background 
which  helps  us  to  evaluate  the  printed  word 
•Bfl  reject  the  obviously  spurious  or  grossly 
•sagger ated. 

The  primary  task  of  reorientation  should 
be  to  Ir.y  before  the  Germans  the  true  facta 
about  the  recent  past  and  thus  help  to  fill 
the  IrformaUonal  vacuum  left  by  the  Nazis. 
For  this  task  certain  lines  of  endeavor  have 
BO  far  been  slighted,  rejected,  or  overlooked — 
lines  which,  even  at  this  late  date,  hold 
considerable  promise.  There  is  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation cf  readily  available  and  highly 
effective  material  which  has  not  been  ex- 
ploited. I  refer  to  the  official  Cferman  docu- 
ments which  fell  into  our  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  and  which  formed  the  evidentiary 
Xm£X»  of  the  Nuremberg  uials. 


It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  these  docu- 
ments, if  Intelligently  presented,  would  be 
Invaluable  for  purposes  cf  democratization. 
My  opinion  Is  based  en  a  number  cf  gen- 
eral observations  of  the  postwar  German 
mentality  and  the  German  reaction  to  the 
occupation  and  democratization  during  the 
5  ye^.rs  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  we  have  over- 
estimated the  reecucatlonal  potential  cf 
plugging  democracy  in  the  abstract  and  vl.\ 
the  customary  channels  of  propaganda,  such 
^s  radio,  press,  and  movies.  We  failed  to 
t-ake  into  account  the  fact  that,  throughout 
the  Nazi  era,  the  Germans  were  subj>?cted 
to  zn  incessant  barrage  cf  political  Indoc- 
trination, the  hoUowness  and  untruth  cf 
wl-.ich  were  driven  deep  into  the  German 
r  Ind  by  the  utter  defeat  and  ruin  of  19 i5. 
Thjs  taueht  the  Germans  a  lesson,  but  It  did 
not  teach  them  d3mociacy.  Primarily,  it 
Induced  a  p.-ofound  distrust  of  ail  opinion- 
forming  CiScial  pronouncements  and  ex- 
hcrtcUcns,  and  a  bitter  cynicism.  Now. 
when  the  average  German  hears  or  reads 
statements  about  the  edvnntages  of  democ- 
racy. American  style,  his  impulse  is  not  to 
velch  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  but  to 
wonder  what  ulterior  purpose  lies  behind  it. 

Second,  although  the  young  people  of  Ger- 
many share  this  suspicion  and  cynicism,  they 
are  immensely  curious  about  the  world. 
They  are  painfully  aw.ire  that  nazlsm  cut 
Cennnny  off  from  intellectual  contpct  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  correspond- 
ingly hungry  for  Information  and  new  ideas 
about  government  and  society.  But  democ- 
racy, as  a  political  commodity,  faces  their  cool 
and  calculating  appraisal  rather  than  their 
caper  acceptance. 

Third,  we  have  tended  to  relv  overmuch  on 
what  lawyers  call  autoptic  profference —  that 
is.  proving  the  nature  of  a  physical  object 
by  displaying  the  thing  itself  Jn  court. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  democracy  to 
the  Germans  by  holding  up  the  American 
way  of  life  for  their  Inspection,  admiration, 
and  emulation.  So  far  we  have  gotten  lots 
of  inspection,  and  the  seamy  side  of  our  way 
of  life  has  not  escaped  notice.  Furthermore, 
we  have,  somewhat  unimaginatively,  stressed 
colorful  and  Indigenous  features  of  Ameri- 
can political  life — such  as  the  New  England 
tovv-n  meeting— which  are  not  universally 
essential  elements  cf  twentieth  century 
democracy  and  which  are  of  dubious  export 
value. 

In  any  event,  democracy  Is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  effectively  displayed  like  merchandise 
in  a  shop  window.  Particularly  when  It  is 
offered  under  the  latel  "Made  in  America." 
it  is  likely  to  encounter  a  sales  resistance 
stemming  from  national  pride.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  pride,  mixed  with  suspicion, 
has  measurably  diminished  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  Am?rican  Information  centers — 
the  "Amerika  Hauscr." 

Finally,  we  have  mlsgaged  human  nature 
in  trying  to  make  the  Germans  feel  contrite 
by  harping  constantly  on  the  death  and  de- 
struction that  the  Third  Reich  visited  on 
other  nations.  Warsaw.  Belgrade.  Coventry, 
and  Kiev  are  distant  cities  to  the  average 
German;  what  his  compatriots  may  or  may 
not  have  done  there  he  Is  far  from  sure  of — 
and  he  Is  by  no  means  eager  to  find  out. 
What  the  French  or  the  Ru.sslans  or  the 
English  say  about  this  may  not.  he  suspects, 
be  any  more  trustworthy  than  what  Goebbels 
used  to  say. 

The  rubble  to  which  almost  every  large 
German  city  was  reduced  la.  on  the  other 
hand,  part  of  everyday  existence  In  Germany. 
Whatever  may  have  been  done  to  the  Jews 
and  the  Poles,  thinks  the  average  German,  It 
can't  be  any  worse  than  what  has  happened 
to  him.  Indeed,  the  stories  of  havoc  wrought 
by  the  Wehrmacht  In  foreign  lands  gives 
many  Germans  a  very  considerable  satisfac- 
tion.    At  least  they  were  once  cock  of  the 


walk:  at  least  the  other  fellow  got  a  blaci: 
eye. 

It  Is  only  human  nature  that  the  Germans 
are  more  readily  and  lastingly  Impressed  by 
the  harm  nazism  did  to  Germany  than  by 
stories  (terribly  true  though  they  are)  of 
ravages  wrought  by  the  Third  Re.ch  in  for- 
eign lands.  But  ihe  Germans  cculd  hardly 
help  being  lasting. y  imprcst-cd  by  the  true 
facts  about  what  nazlsm  did  to  Germany  and 
to  German  Institutions.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  captured  German  olQclal  documents 
rre  peculiarly  tuitable.  They  are  German, 
not  foreign.  They  are  contemporaneous 
proof  of  what  actually  transpired  in  Ger- 
many, not  propaganda  concocted  to  sell  the 
Germans  a  democratic  bill  of  goods.  Their 
authenticity  has  been  established  beyond 
question  by  the  Nuremberg  testimony  of  the 
very  men  who  wrote,  received,  or  distributed 
them. 

Indeed.  It  Is  by  m.eans  of  these  docu- 
ments— and.  for  the  present,  in  this  way 
only — that  the  lessons  of  the  war  crimes 
trials  can  be  driven  home  in  Germany.  I 
think  that  the  High  Commissioner's  cfflce  has 
not  fully  appreciated  what  Is  Involved  here. 
Last  January.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Bishop 
A.  J.  Muench  of  the  Vatican  Mission  In 
Frankfurt,  requesting  an  amnesty  for  con- 
victed war  criminals.  Mr   McCloy  wrote: 

"I  feel  that  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
any  considerable  body  of  responsible  Ger- 
mans should  undertake  to  que.stion  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  the  war  crimes 
prosecutions  were  based  or  the  judicial 
Ecundness  of  the  procedure  which  was  fol- 
lowed and  the  Judgments  which  were 
reached  in  these  cases.  I  do  rot  think  that 
any  German  who  sincerely  believes  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany  as  a  responsible  and  peace- 
ful member  of  the  community  of  nations  can 
reasonably  dcubt  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
of  which  the  war  crimes  prisoners  have  been 
convicted  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
International  Justice  pursuant  to  which  they 
were  tried  ' 

This,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  McCloy.  Is 
cart-befo.e-the-horse  psychology.  The  legal 
principles  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  are  not 
above  controversy  in  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to  discourage 
such  dlsctisslon  In  Germany. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  "reorientation," 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  documents  rather  than  on 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  or  on  convictions 
and  sentences.  If  these  facts  are  v/ldely  dis- 
seminated and  become  part  of  the  common 
informational  background  of  German  opin- 
ion, there  will  be  little  need  to  worry  about 
the  German  attitude  toward  the  trials. 

The  Nuremburg  and  other  captured  docu- 
ments tell  an  eloquent  story  of  the  course 
of  German  and  European  history  during  the 
very  period  which  Is  still  dark  to  most  Ger- 
mans. They  are  therefore  ideal  material  fcr 
educational  use.  and  their  meaning  would 
be  eagerly  absorbed  by  German  students  and 
young  people  generally.  They  contain  a  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  supply  of  clear  proof 
of  damage  and  decay  in  nearly  all  phases 
of  German  life  under  nazlsm. 

For  example,  I  know  of  no  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  ccrrupt  effect  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny  than  Is  afforded  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, where  Germany  once  ranked  so  high, 
by  the  documents  revealed  during  tha 
Nuremberg  "doctors'  trial."  As  early  as 
April  1933.  respected  Social  Demccratlc  and 
Jewish  doctors  in  Berlin  were  publicly  de- 
graded and  maltreated.  Soon  the  established 
medical  societies  were  dissolved  and  the  en- 
tire professional  apparatus  was  brought 
under  party  control. 

The  prostitution  of  medical  education  was 
speedily  accomplished;  "political  doctors  '  In 
S.  A.  and  S.  S.  uniforms  swarmed  through 
the  universities  and  were  appointed  to  the 
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leading  chairs.  Students  were  required  to 
spend  an  ever-Increasing  part  of  their  time 
In  Nazi  and  semimllitary  exercises;  scien- 
tific attainments  commanded  less  and  less 
respect. 

By  the  time  the  war  came,  the  entire  pro- 
fession was  demcralized  and  its  standards 
debased,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  the  med- 
ical services  of  the  Wehrmacht.  Frcm  this 
low  level,  the  path  led  straight  to  the  In- 
speakable  and  often  superstitious  medical 
experiments  on  concentration  camp  inmates. 
amateurishly  contrived  and  fruitless  as  well 
as  fiendishly  cruel.  All  this  emerges  starkly 
and  dramatically  from  the  documents. 

The  same  lessons  are  equally  manifest  in 
other  branches  of  science.  In  law,  and  In  eco- 
nomic organization.  In  the  broader  field  of 
politico-military  history,  the  impact  of  the 
documents  Is  no  less  compelling.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  memoranda  of  Hitler's 
ccaTerences  with  his  generals  will  remain 
long  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  absorption  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  was  planned  and 
cons'ommated,  or  who  was  responsible  for 
starting  the  war  and  subsequently  Initiat- 
ing such  side  aggressions  as  those  against 
Norway,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  texts  of  such  key  documents  should  be 
part  of  the  basic  material  fcr  school  and  uni- 
versity Instruction  in  history  and  politics, 
and  should  be  widely  available  In  Utrarles 
and  information  centers  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

Certainly  these  documents  would  also  help 
to  accomplish  the  final  discrediting  of  the  old 
gods  of  German  nationalism — the  leaders  of 
the  officers'  corps.  The  absurd  pretensions 
cf  this  inept,  archaic,  and  unprincipled  clique 
are  mercilessly  exposed  In  their  own  reports. 
Here,  for  example,  we  can  see  the  German 
army  reaping  the  harvest  of  its  own  stupid 
and  brutal  policies  for  the  "pacification"  of 
the  Balkans  by  the  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  hostages  in  such  numbers  that  the  inhab- 
itants. Instead  of  finding  security  through 
good  behavior,  were  driven  into  the  ranks 
of  the  partisans.  The  warnings  against  such 
tactics  from  German  occupation  officials  went 
unheeded.  The  German  generals  thought 
they  were  being  cold  and  realistic,  but  in  fact. 
they  were  giving  an  eloquent  demonstration 
of  the  rigidity  and  lack  of  imagination  char- 
acteristic of  their  caste. 

Gen.  Franz  Haider  (chief  of  the  German 
general  staff  from  1938  to  1942)  and  his  fel- 
lows are  busy  these  days  trying  to  retrieve 
the  prestige  of  the  generals  by  blaming  their 
disaster  exclusively  on  Hitler;  this  is  to  be  the 
World  War  II  substitute  for  the  stab-m-the- 
back  legend  of  World  War  I.  Haiders  little 
pamphlet.  Hitler  als  Feldherr,  has  had  a  phe- 
nomenal sale  throughout  Germany,  and  It 
Is  highly  Important  that  this  meretricious 
and  dangerous  teaching  be  counteracted  by 
unassailable  docvimentary  proof,  circulated 
Just  as  widely. 

Is  it  now  too  late  for  effective  action  on  our 
part  in  support  of  the  aim  of  democratiza- 
tion? It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  time  for 
all  this  is  past,  that  we  have  set  up  the  Bonn 
government  and  must  not  now  meddle  In 
internal  affairs,  that  the  Germans  must  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  The 
occupation  statute  did  not  reserve  any  au- 
thority to  the  High  Commission  In  the  field 
of  education.  Will  not  the  Germans  spxirn 
any  further  reorientation  as  an  annoying 
Interference? 

So  far,  Mr.  McCloy  has  wisely  rejected  this 
defeatist  attitude.  The  cold  war.  far  from 
reducing  the  Importance  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  Germany,  has  made  It  a  vital 
necessity,  basic  to  the  success  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Expansion  and  renewed  emphasis — 
Including  more  money  and  the  participation 
of  leading  educators — are  gravely  needed. 

B'jt  there  is  also  much  that  can  be  more 
eflectively      accomplished     by     nouj^overn- 


mental  agencies.  Every  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can liberals  at  which  the  German  question 
Is  discussed  ends  In  a  demand  for  support 
of  the  liberal  and  democratic  element  among 
the  German  people.  These  Inchoate  plesis 
can  only  be  Implemented  by  establishing 
contact  with  such  elements.  A  refreshing 
and  constructive  example  Is  that  of  Roger 
N.  Baldwin,  who  recently  resigned  his  long- 
held  directorship  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  and  who  Is  now  helping  to 
establish  a  German  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  many  other  American 
institutions  and  individuals  will  similarly 
dedicate  themselves  to  this  stupendous 
task:  there  is  ample  opportunity  and  crying 
need  here  for  intiatlve.  imagination,  and  de- 
votion. 

NtJREMBERG    STORT 

The  basis  for  the  Ntiremberg  verdicts  was  a 
25. 000- word  indictment  drawn  up  by  legal 
experts  of  the  four  big  powers  In  1945.  There 
were  fotir  counts: 

1.  Participation  In  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes,  and  crimes 
against  humanity. 

2.  Commission  of  crimes  against  peace,  in 
the  planning,  Initiation  or  waging  of  a  war 
of  aggression. 

3.  Commission  of  war  crimes  through  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war. 

4.  Commission  of  crimes  against  humanity 
through  the  murder,  enslavement  of  civilians 
before  or  during  the  war,  or  persecution  on 
political,  racial,   or   religious   grounds. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

cr  ILLTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tension of  rent  control  is  of  such  vital 
concern  to  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  I 
consider  it  highly  important  that  cer- 
tain facts  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  House.  I  now 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Leo  A.  Lemer,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Rent  Control, 
Chicago,  111.;  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  Chicago  on  rent  control; 
a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Kennelly,  of  Chicago,  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Rent  Control;  the  views 
of  Mayor  Kennelly  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  together  with  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
urging  the  extension  of  rent  control  to 
June  30,  1951: 
CrrizENS  CoMMrrTEE  fob  Rent  Control, 

Chicago,  III.,  May  26.  1950. 
Deab  Congressman;  The  citizens  commit- 
tee for  rent  control  is  composed  of  labor, 
religlotis,  and  civic  organizations  who  are 
gravely  concerned  with  the  crisis  facing 
Chicago  If  rent  controls  are  removed.  The 
problem  of  housing  In  this  city  is  well  known 
to  you,  Chicago  lags  far  behind  other  cities 
in  the  construction  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic dwellings.  There  is  less  than  one -half 
of  1  percent  Tacancy  in  housing  units  rent- 
ing under  $100  a  month.  Chief  Jtistice  Ed- 
ward Scheffler  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
court,  which  handles  most  eviction  cases, 
warned  that  If  controls  are  ended  "there 
will  be  mass  protests  and  perhaps  some  vio- 


lence." In  this  great  tmder-housed  city  with 
thousands  of  families  doubled  up,  and  other 
thousands  existing  in  substandard  hous- 
ing, the  abolition  of  controls  would  bring 
sky-rocketing  rents  to  those  very  persons  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay. 

The  democratic  delegation  from  Chicago 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  fight 
they  are  making.  This  ccmmittee  would 
like  to  be  of  service  to  you.  If  there  are  any 
facts  or  fl.gures  needed  from  tliis  area  please 
call  upon  tis. 

Be  assured  that  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons in  Chicago — the  tenants — are  behind 
you  in  this  crisis.  We  enclose  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  affiliated  organizations.  We 
urge  our  representatives  to  take  this  expres- 
sion to  the  floor  of  Congress  as  a  statement 
from  the  leaders  of  tiiis  city  as  to  the  true 
need  of  Federal  protection  for  Chicago 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  A.  LcNca. 

RESOLtmON  FOB  RENT  CONTBOL 

We,  the  undersigned  organizations,  gravely 
concerned  about  oiir  own  welfare  and  that  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  promptly  an  act  to 
extend  rent  control  under  Federal  authority. 

We  urge  that  the  act  include  these 
provisions : 

1.  Effective  controls  over  rents  to  be  paid. 

2.  Elective  controls  over  evictions. 

3.  Authority  for  the  national  Administra- 
tor of  rents  to  control  or  recontrol  areas. 

4.  Adequate  provisions  for  administration 
and  enforcement  of  ail  provisions. 

We  believe  that  Federal  rent  controls 
should  be  extended  after  June  30,  1950,  since 
the  tacts  that  caused  Congress  to  enact  the 
1949  act  still  prevail  in  most  rent-controlled 
areas. 

American  Veterans'  Committee;  Chicago 
Industrial  Union  Council,  CIO;  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor;  Independent 
Association  of  Machinists;  Independ- 
ent Voters  of  niinois;  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League:  Chicago  Ethical 
Society;  Jewish  Labor  Committee, 
NAACP;  Illinois  State  Conference; 
Public  Housing  Association:  Urban 
League;  and  Chicago  Tenants'  Federa- 
tion. 

Citizens  Committee  fob  Rent  Contbol. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  24.  1950. 
Hon.  Mabttn  H.  Kennellt. 
Mayor.  City  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mayor  Kennei.lt  i  Due  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crisis  which  the  end  of  rent 
control  would  bring  to  Chicago,  many  cltl- 
Eens  and  labor  groups  have  banded  together 
to  form  a  Citizens  Committee  for  Rent  Con- 
trol. The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  to 
our  legislators  in  Washington  the  wide- 
spread support  for  controls  in  this  area. 
Already  the  fight  for  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral controls  is  being  led  by  the  Democratic 
delegation  from  Chicago  in  the  House  and  by 
LxTCAS  and  Douglas  in  the  Senate. 

Governor  Stevenson's  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  your  wire  to  the  House  Committee 
highlight  the  fact  that  Illinois  and  Chicago 
are  the  Nation's  ntimber  one  "distressed 
areas".  Most  of  the  rural  areas  and  small 
cities  have  been  decontrolled.  New  York  has 
its  own  State  rent  control  law.  Therefore 
the  task  of  protecting  its  own  citizens  by 
Federal  controls  falls  to  the  larger  cities 
where  controls  are  still  desperately  needed. 

The  committe  believes  that  the  official 
lupport  of  Chicago's  leaders  for  rent  control 
must  be  made  clear  and  vigorous.  There- 
fore we  recommend  that  our  city  council 
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pass  a  resolution  stating  the  real  and  cxtn- 
Ucuing  need  far  centred  and  endorsing  tbe 
local  option  rent  control  bUl.  Purtber- 
■Kire.  that  such  a  resolution  be  Intzodut.'ed 
by  fcu.  tbe  maytv.  stressing  tbe  oOcial  rcn- 
cem  about  tbe  tirgency  at  the  si:uatl:>a. 
Such  a  resoluuon  vould  put  a  strong  weapon 
in  the  hands  ot  ova  Congressmen  vbo  are 
m«HT»y  trach  a  splendid  nght  tor  their  con- 
stittients. 

We  lock  for  tbe  introduction  of  stich  a 
resohitlon  at  the  May  25  mc-eting  of  the 
cooneil.  We  shall  continue  to  support  you 
to  your  endorse^nent  of  controls  for  the  pro- 
tccti<m  of  Chicago  citi£ens. 
CcTdially, 

Leo  TfTTfra. 


COXTnTCATTOX     OF     FEDI3UI.     RXXT     CONTEOI. 

Virwrs  or  Matoi  and  Cttt  Corxcn.  or  Cttt 

or  CXCCACO.  Mat  25.  1950 

Whereas  on  May  9.  1950.  Mayer  Marti::  H. 

KennellT  ad<ire:i5e<l  a  telegram  to  the  Honor- 
able BtEVT  Sftxce.  chairman  cf  th?  Hcuse 
Comnuttee  on  Banking  and  CurTenc7.  as 
f  oUcwi : 

*Tlie  Hcncrtble  Bkxnt  Spzscz. 

-Cheirrr.an,  Committee  en  Banking  and 

Currency, 

"licuse  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

"As  mayor  of  Chicago  I  would  like  to  pre- 
s«it  my  Tlewa  concerning  the  question  of 
continuation  of  Federal  rent  control  which 
Is  new  being  considered  by  your  conunutee. 

"In  Chicago  at  present  th?re  is  less  than 
one-half  cf  1 -percent  vacancy  in  housing 
units  excrept  those  renting  for  $100  a  month 
or  mere.  This  affects  more  than  95  per  rent 
of  Chicago's  rental  families. 

"It  is  obvious  and  certainly  should  i.c.-d 
little  argument  that  removal  of  rent  con- 
trol* at  this  time  and  in  such  a  market. 
would  result  in  severe  hardship  to  a  large 
segment  of  this  community. 

"There  have  teen  practically  no  housing 
t2n:ts  built  in  the  moderate  rental  clai.slQ- 
cation  diiring  the  past  10  years.  So  rent- 
ing families  will  have  no  choice  11  controls 
are  lifted.  Of  course  net  all  owners  are  un- 
scrupulous, tut  there  are  seme  who  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  situation,  and  this 
would  result  in  severe  hardship  to  many  of 
our  cltii^r.s. 

"It  would  be  less  than  fair  it  I  did  not  at 
the  same  time  point  out  to  y.u  the  financial 
diiBcultiss  under  which  many  small  fircp- 
erty  owners  have  been  operating  daring;  the 
past  fe-sr  years.  Statistics  show  tnat  many 
thourands  of  small  property  owners  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  equitable  adjust- 
ments m  the  rentals  of  their  bousing  units. 
This  should  be  corrected. 

"Large  property  owners,  through  their 
accountants  and  lawyers  have  obtained  the 
adjt^tments  to  wl^lch  they  were  entltlid  by 
law.  But  of  the  small  property  owners  in 
the  two-  and  three-apartment-building 
class,  m.any  are  still  receiving  the  same  rental 
which  they  received  In  1942. 

"So.  in  urging  continuation  of  Federal 
rent  control  I  would  also  like  to  urge  that 
the  legiskitlcn  adopted  and  its  administra- 
tion as  well  should  take  into  consideration 
the  equities  en  both  sides  of  the  questijn. 
"Ma«tin  H  Kennex-lt, 

Mayw." 

And  whereas  the  He  use  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  approved  a  bill 
to  continue  rent  controls  to  June  30.  1931. 
where  such  continuance  is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  local  authorities  or  the  electorate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  concurs  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  mayor  in  tl^e  aforesaid  tele- 
gram of  May  9.  1950.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  be  It  further 


K  -.  .  rd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  .-.v-T.-.f.  i.■.^•.e\J  forwarded  by  air  mail  to 
tn?  Pri'f.ac :  t  of  the  United  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

State  or  Illinois. 

County  cf  Cook,  ss: 

I.  Ludwig  D.  Schrelbor,  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
annexed  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
ccpy  of  the  cartatn  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at 
a  regular  meeting  held  Thursday,  the  25th 
d£y  of  May  A   D.  1950. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  iaid  city  cf  Chicago  this  25th  day  of 
May  A.  D.  195o". 

{SEAL]  LUBWIC  D     SCtlHEIBEK. 

City  Clerk. 


Mere  Disappoirtnier.t  in  Prospect  for 
Taxpa/frs  Frcrn  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NEW    \0:.K 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRE3EKTAT1VES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis- 
ter.   The  editorial  follows: 

Monr   DiS.'JPOINTMENT    IN    PUCSPECT    FOB   TaX- 

PATEB5  From  Capitol  Hill 

Pending  in  the  Senate  appropriations  com- 
mittee Is  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  calling  for 
about  829.000,CO0.C00  to  finance  most  Federal 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July 
1. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  Representative  Ken- 
NCTH  B.  Keating,  of  New  York  State,  and 
no  doubt  that  of  many  taxpayers  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  Senate  should  go  further 
than  the  House  went  In  trimming  the  size  of 
this  so-called  single-package  money  bill. 

"As  I  think  back  over  the  passage  [by  the 
House]  of  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill." 
says  Mr.  Keating,  "I  cannot  refrain  from 
pondering  how  appropriate  is  the  title  "omni- 
bus." The  bill  Just  passed  reminds  me  of  a 
nice.  new.  shiny  bus. 

■This  omnibus.  Jet-propelled  and  steam- 
heated,  started  out  with  the  brave  legend. 
•Economy  or  bust,"  stenciled  on  the  side.  It 
limped  back  Into  the  Senate  garage  covered 
with  dtist  and  amendments  and  all  you  could 
read  was  the  bust. 

"'The  weary  taxpayers,  who  had  been  taken 
for  this  expensive  ride,  wer?  astounded  at 
the  fare  which  the  driver  demanded.  They 
had  been  told  that  this  year  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  the  economy  size  ride  and  had  been 
promised  that  the  fare  would  not  be  more 
than  they  had  In  their  pockelbouks. 

"At  the  very  last  minute  the  driver  relented 
and  icaled  down  his  estimates  of  ths  pas 
necessary  to  visit  all  the  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Somewhat  re- 
lieved, the  passengers  settled  back  and 
counted  the  dollars  they  had  saved 

"But  they  were  still  overburdened  with  sub- 
sidies, pet  projects  and  other  mementoes  of 
their  trip.  •  •  •  The  trip  had  cost  less 
than  they  had  feared,  but  much  more  than 
they  could  afford.  And  they  still  ran  the 
chance  that  after  they  thought  they  were 
safely  home,  they  might  get  an  added  bill  for 
repairs  from  the  Senate  garage. 

"Every  passenger  ought  to  sit  down  and 
write  to  the  repairman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  that  they  hope,  when  the  bus  Is 


overhauled,  it  will  be  found  that  riders  have 
a  refund  rather  than  a  further  cha  ge  coming 
to  them." 

If  concerted,  determined  effort  had  teen 
made  In  the  House,  the  cmnlfcus  single- 
package  bill  surely  could  have  te^'U  reduced 
more  than  the  amount  of  econom  es  claimed 
to  have  been  written  into  It. 

Taxpayers  are  aware  that  this  huge  bill, 
although  designed  to  provide  fun  is  to  oper- 
ate most  regular  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  does  not  cover  all  the 
demands  for  Federal  spending,  by  a  gccd 
deal. 

For  Instance,  the  bill  makes  n )  provision 
for  foreign  eld  or  Interest  on  the  Federal 
debt,  two  big  Items.  These  are  among  the 
spending  demands  to  be  handled  separately. 

It  is  not  yet  indicated  Just  what  the  Senate 
will  do  about  trimming  down  the  size  of  the 
omnibus  bill.  In  the  meantim",  however, 
the  general  prospect  as  to  1950-5;  fiscal  year 
spending  by  the  Federal  Governn.ent  is  that 
the  taxpayers  will  witness  a  continuation 
of  extravagance. 

This  Congress  would  do  the  Nation  a  real 
service  if  it  would  reverse  the  style  of  recent 
predecessors  and  choose  the  course  of  sound 
economy  instead  of  extravagance  In  handing 
out  money  to  spending  agencies. 

The  chance  of  the  present  Coi.gress  doing 
that  seems,  however,  to  be  growing  more 
remote  as  the  session  progresses.  In  short, 
the  present  Congress  shows  pros  jects  of  be- 
comlng  another  keen  disappoint  nent  to  the 
taxpayers  In  Its  handling  of  the  p  arse  strings. 


Why  Rent  Controls  Should  B»  Extended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi.RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.SULLIVAN 

or  m:  .i   •  !u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATI\'T3 

Thursday,  June  1.  1150 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
rent  control  due  to  expire  June  30,  and 
with  proposed  legislation  providing  for 
its  extension  to  come  tx:fore  the  House 
of  Representatives  sometime  after  June 
12,  I  am  including  in  my  e:;tenslon  of 
remarks  a  di.^cussion  by  me  ( f  why  rent 
control  should  be  continued  broadcast 
over  KWK.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  May  14, 
1950. 

In  the  following  questions  and  answers 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
requires  that  rent  control  b ;  extended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  th:e  House  to 
ponder  these  reasons  and  [  earnestly 
hope  that  they  will  recognize  the  driving 
necessity  of  s'lch  further  legislation. 

The  discussion  follows: 

Are  Rent  Controls  Necejsart? 

Announcer.  Here  In  Washing  on.  the  fight 
over  keeping  rent  control  another  year  Is 
growing  more  Intense.  Those  who  want 
controls  to  stay  on  tell  us  that  w  ithout  them, 
there  will  be  a  terrific  rise  In  rents,  a  rise 
most  tenants  can't  adequately  pay. 

Those  who  want  controls  t  .ken  off  de- 
clare that  landlords  have  beer:  deiled  fair 
rent  Increases  under  the  prescit  law.  The 
question  soon  will  be  voted  on  by  Congress. 

Here  to  tell  us  his  views  on  rent  control 
is  Congressman  John  B.  Sulli'.  an.  Eleventh 
District,  of  St.  Lauls.  To  start  out  bluntly, 
Congressman  Sillivan.  do  yo'.i  think  rent 
control  still  is  needed? 
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Representative  Sclltvan.  I  do.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Question.  Why? 

Representative  Scllivan.  It's  wanted. 
And  the  reasons  It's  wanted  come  In  the 
letters  I  get — I  and  the  other  Congressmen — 
and  In  the  cold  bare  facts. 

Question.  Letters — from  whom? 
Representative  Sullivan.  From  people — 
people  who  rent.  People  who  work  hard  to 
make  ends  meet.  Wives  who  know  bow 
much  has  to  be  spent  on  food,  on  clothing 
for  their  youngsters,  on  other  necessities. 
Husbands  and  wives  who  know  the  absolute 
maximum  they  can  afford  for  rent.  Here's 
a  letter,  for  example,  from  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  in  the  Eleventh  District  in  St. 
Louis,  which  I  represent.  His  Job  brings  In 
$55  a  week  for  himself  and  his  wile.  There 
aren't  any  children.     But — he  says: 

■"Last  year  we  were  put  out  of  our  old 
place;  the  house  was  bought,  and  the  new 
owner  took  the  downstairs  while  a  relative 
moved  into  our  flat  upstairs. 

"We  looked  and  looked  for  another  flat; 
we  couldn't  find  anything.  I  took  off  from 
work  to  look,  and  some  weeks  I  lost  3  or  4 
days'  pay  because  my  wife  couldn't  get 
around  so  good  and  I  had  to  find  us  a  place 
to  live. 

"The  places  we  saw  wanted  much  more 
than  we  could  afford.  Finally,  one  of  the 
men  at  work  told  me  his  cousin  was  buying 
a  place,  and  this  flat  would  be  for  rent. 

'We  went  to  see  the  landlord  right  away, 
and  he  was  nice  about  It;  he  Just  said  wed 
have  to  take  care  of  the  repairs.  There  were 
three  rooms  and  they  did  need  working  on. 
and  the  rent  was  $75.  But  we  figured  we  had 
to  have  a  place,  even  If  the  rent  was  higher 
than  we  figured  on,  so  we  took  It. 

"We've  been  scraping  pretty  hard  to  get  by. 
The  landlord  already  told  us  the  rent  goes 
up  to  $100  If  rent  controls  stop. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  could  do  then  be- 
cause the  wife  can't  work;  I  don't  guess  any- 
body would  hire  her  because  she  hasn't 
worked  since  we  were  married  except  keep 
house.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  bring  home 
any  more  money,  either.  So  please  vote  to 
keep  on  rent  control." 

That's  one  letter.  Here's  another: 
"We  live  In  a  rooming  hotise  because  it's 
all  we  could  find.  We  have  two  rooms  for  my 
husband,  me,  and  our  three  children.  We  pay 
$20  a  week  rent  now.  It  used  to  be  $12  50 
a  week.  My  husband  drives  a  cab;  he  brings 
home  about  $40  with  the  tips  Included  In 
that.  The  rent  has  gone  up  twice  and  the 
landlord  Is  trying  to  get  it  raised  again.  He 
gets  $80  a  week  now  from  the  people  who 
live  In  this  house.  So  I  Just  pray  every  morn- 
ing and  every  night  that  nobody  takes  rent 
control  cff  because  If  It  Is  tr.ken  off,  I  don't 
know  what  people  like  us  will  do." 
Question.  Those  letters  are  typical? 
Representative  StnxiVAN.  They're  dupli- 
cated hui.dreds  of  times.  I  get  50  letters  like 
that  to  every  letter  coming  In  to  ask  that 
rent  control  be  ended.  Now.  It  used  to  be 
that  a  tenant  could  shop  around  and  find 
a  place  to  live.  That  Isn't  true  any  more. 
His  choice  Is  strait-Jacketed.  There  are  high 
rents  on  the  vaconcles — and  there  are  very 
few  vacancies.  U  any  at  all. 

Question.  But  John,  you  think  that  Lf 
rent  ceilings  were  removed,  that  more  vacan- 
cies would  show  up — and  that  rents  might 
rise,  but  they'd  level  off  In  a  short  whUe? 

Representative  Stnxiv.AN.  Let  s  not  kid 
ourselves.  To  btgin  with,  we  have  too  many 
funulies  living  in  crowded  quarters,  dou- 
bling up.  living  In  places  that  should  have 
been  condemned  a  long  time  ago.  If  any 
vacancies  would  show  up — at  reasonable 
rentals— they'll  grab  them.  But  with  the  rise 
in  population— and  In  St.  Louis,  the  popula- 
tion has  gone  up  an  estimated  200,000  In 
the  past  10  ye.■^rs— we  can  appreciate  the 
problem.     It's  simply  this — we  ve  had  that 


rise  In  population — we've  had  an  uncounted 
number  of  families  living  together  in  small, 
cramped  quarters — and  the  Department  of 
Labor  now  tells  us  that  last  December  there 
were  Just  about  1,500  dwelling  units  for  rent 
in  the  entire  St.  Louis  area.  There  Just  Isn't 
the  rental  housing  available  that  people  need. 
Now,  as  far  as  rents  going  up  and  thin  level- 
ing off — we've  had  an  unforgettable  exper- 
ience with  that  contention.  Back  in  1946, 
you  remember,  a  fight  was  made  on  price 
control.  'We  were  told  that  if  price  con- 
trol was  taken  off,  prices  might  go  up  but 
they,  too,  would  level  off  and  would  come  to 
rest  at  less  than  the  OPA  price.  Is  that  what 
happened?  No,  there  were  "xorbltant  price 
increases.  And  the  consumers  paid  through 
the  nose.  The  same  thing  would  occur  If 
rent  controls  came  off.  The  spiral  would  be- 
gin— and  soon  would  be  out  of  reach  of  those 
least  able  to  a*!ord  an  increase. 

Question.  What  about  the  cities  where  de- 
control has  been  tried? 

Representative  StnxivAN.  Well,  take  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  for  example.  Rents  were  rep>orted 
up  166  percent  there  after  decontrol  last 
November.  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  another  c.ty. 
Rents  went  up  35  percent  In  Dallas.  They 
went  up  41.3  percent  after  Houston  tried 
decontrol.  And  so  on  around  the  country, 
wherever  decontrol  was  established.  Did  they 
come  down  again?    You  know  the  answer. 

Question.  What  does  this  m.ean  In  terms 
not  only  of  money  but  in  terms  of  people. 
In  terms  of  national  welfare  2nd  economy? 
Representative  Sttllivan.  It  means  just 
this:  W'lth  general  rent  increases,  tenants 
would  have  to  pay  a  lot  more  money  in  rent. 
That  would  mean  that  they  d  be  cutting 
down  en  buying  food,  clothes,  and  other 
necessities.  When  people  cut  down  on  buy- 
ing. Industry  finds  It  has  to  produce  less. 
That  brings  about  unemployment.  And  I 
might  point  out  that  a  jobless  tenant  often 
can't  pay  any  rent  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  t.ike  the  ])C£itlcn,  then, 
that  landlords  don't  deserve  any  rent  In- 
creases? 

Representative  Sullivan.  Nc  one  has  ever 
opposed  fair  and  Justified  ren'.  Increases  for 
landlords.  I  do  take  the  pos.tion  that  the 
law  must  be  fair  to  both,  and  that  the  fair- 
ness Is  to  be  Judged,  not  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  by  the  national  welfare  and  In- 
terest. Now,' I  would  like  to  point  out  here 
and  now  that  10.787  St.  Louis  area  landlords 
received  authorized  rent  Increases  between 
Novem.ber  1949  and  the  end  o::'  Apru.  These 
Increases  alone  amounted  to  $97,663  more 
each  month  for  the  landlords.  They  aver- 
aged almost  $6  for  each  of  the  16.958  dwell- 
ing units  covered  during  the  6-month  period 
by  the  Increases. 

In  April  alone,  raises  In  rents  were  O  K.d 
for  1.608  landlords.  These  appUed  to  slightly 
more  than  3,000  housing  accommodations. 

Question.  Why.  then.  Is  presstire  being 
applied  for  the  end  of  rent  control? 

Representative  Sullivan.  The  pressure  has 
a  profit  purpose.  On  the  scales  used  to 
measure  this  demand  that  rent  controls  be 
halted,  a  sack  of  gold  weighs  more  than  pub- 
lic need.  But  let's  calcuiat*;  again  on  the 
basis  of  more  cold  facts.  Look  through  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper.  See  *.he  listings  of 
rooms  and  apartments  and  flats  for  rent. 
Most  of  them'start  at  $80.  $85.  $90  a  month. 
And  the  people  who  need  rental  homes  Jiist 
don't  make  that  kind  of  money.  Those 
rents  aren't  going  to  come  down  if  rent  con- 
trols are  ended.  On  the  contrary,  they're 
llkelv  to  go  up.  Well,  we're  told,  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  renting  now  will  buy  homes 
If  rent  controls  are  taken  off.  Let's  not  be 
taken  In  by  that  argument,  either.  Again, 
the  fact  is — and  the  loan  companies  will 
tell  you  this — that  an  Increesing  number  of 
American  families  spend  more  than  they 
earn. 


Question.  Where  will  they  get  the  money 
to  buy?  There's  a  limit  to  wliat  they  can 
borrow. 

Representative  StTLLTVAif.  Equal  with  that 
Is  the  fact  that  the  backbone  cf  otir  housing 
system  Is  rental  dwellings.  Any  break  in  that 
backbone  will  be  felt  along  the  entire  body 
ot  our  Nation.  It  would  mean  social  and 
economic  disruption,  h!Lrdship  for  many  of 
cur  people.  And  this  will  remain  a  danger  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  have  more  people 
looking  for  places  to  rent  tlian  we  have  rental 
accommodations  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  public  good  will  not  be  served  by  an 
act  so  Ill-timed  and  so  Ill-advised  as  dropping 
rent  controls  now.  Such  a  move  would  bring 
sudden  sky-high  rent  booets.  It  would  re- 
suit  In  a  chaot'C  scramble  by  families  to  find 
new  rooms  wh :n  they  are  forced  to  leave 
their  old  dwelll'-gs  by  rents  which  are  raised 
beyond  reach  of  their  pocketbooks. 

It  would  mean  cutting  down  tor  many  of 
food  bought,  of  milk  and  meat  and  vegetables 
and  fruit,  of  clothes  and  household  goods  and 
appliances  and  the  thousands  of  other  Items 
and  services  on  whose  steady  and  high  pro- 
duction otir  gcxxl  economy  depwnds. 

Much  stronger  consideration  could  be 
given  the  arguments  for  ending  controls  If 
landlords  now  were  not  being  fairly  treated. 
But,  under  the  present  law,  they  are  re- 
ceiving rent  Increases. 

I  am  working  for  a  strong  Federal  rent 
control  law — a  law  that  will  cover  ail  States. 
We  cannot  depend  on  the  exigencies  of 
chance;  we  cannot  anticipate  that  the  legis- 
latures cf  our  States  ail  will  come  through 
and  pa£s  laws  to  protect  tenants. 

Sound  sense  and  reason — the  welfare  of  our 
Nation — dictates  that  rent  controls — national 
rent  controls — must  stay  on. 


Growth  of  Alabama  Basines$  From 
1939  to  1948 
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or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  prelim- 
inary figures  recently  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  cf  the  United 
States  Department  cf  Commerce  indi- 
cate a  remarkable  growth  of  Alabama 
business  receipts  during  the  period  1939 
to  1948. 

Examples  of  this  growth  are  as  follows: 


!»} 


1948 


R«?L»ii  siVs ™. 

^Vllo^'^ai^-■  j-.les 

SerN'ifc  trwle?  reeeipts. 

Hotel  rweiptJ 

Amasemenl   business 
roceu'is — 


U36,  OK,  000 

415.  TOO,  OPO 

23,700,900 

4,101,000 

7.000,000 


Si.  631.  -tua  niX) 

1,M1. 1IW.«» 

MJ.  (KIO.  («10 

13.000.  on 

20,!s00,000 


The  period  also  witnessed  a  remark- 
able growth  in  employment  in  certain 
businesses,  examples  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 


- 

l\i.lil                IMS 
employees    emplcjets 

Retail  trade  cstsblishmenis. .. 
Wholesale     iraue     e?iabli>h- 

54.7T4 

U,C36 
U.33S 

ui.saa 

2B.f07 

Selected  service  trades 

20,466 
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ooStaM 
far 


Mr  Sreikcr.  incy, 
ta  UK  union  bas 
Jntare  growth  and 
Virf****'  and  tnduBfalal  lines  than  does 
the  8late  ol  ft*****-**  Our  great  nat« 
oral  lemuryw  of  good  dtmate.  high  an- 
mai  fainlaa.  eoal.  ttmber.  vat«r  power, 
vater.  oO.  gas.  grard.  salt, 
troo  ore— CO  name  cn!y  a  lew, 
coopled  vtth  th«  eoterprtse  oi  oar  peo- 
ple point  the  vay  to  an  expanding  econ- 
omr  in  the  years  that  Le  tnunediateiy 
aheadL 

As  a  pen  of  oiy  remarks.  I  fodnde  ft 
letter  end  statement  from  tlie  Depart- 
Ben:  cI  Commerce: 

OsfMMUumi  or  Comuzscc. 
Wa»ki»gtcm,  Mty  22.  liSO. 
Tbt  aancrsM*  Caml  Wllsott. 
So&ac  o/  *«preJei»t«ttrcJ. 

ITM/umftOR.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ms.  Euiott:  WimUwiI  is  s  copy  of 
tb«  prcUinlnary  rdcaae  oC  the  IMS  Census 
ct  Bitfin*—  for  the  Stste  of  AJ  shams,  whldi 
I  »«*"«f*«  wcold  be  (tf  interesv  to  you. 

IT  jou  1MV«  cecd  for  addiUocal   ccp:e£, 
plzi*e  'net  me  knew. 
StDOcrdy  yours. 

Ncsoiv  C.  Pnscz. 

Special  Asststant. 

jfminm  Etatis  DEyasmnrT  or  Comiceect, 
BcszAtr  or  thx  Crxsrs.  1948  Crwsrs  cr 
Bttbxsss  —  Brr-ixL.  Whoucsalx,  Sesvics 
TZ-lSti — PsaxncKAST 

Bet^I.  wholesale,  and  serrlce  estab!lih- 
m^nts  located  In  Alabama  sho'wed  a  sub- 
T^»T»ti«i  expansion  In  <laliar  vclume  of  trade 
trocn  1939  to  1948  sscardlng  to  prelimmary 
flgoras  Ircm  th^  l&4a  Censxis  of  Busine£3 
r^OKd  today  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census, 
United  SU.'.es  Depsrtment  of   Ccmraene. 

Betaa  sales  In  tbe  State  dur.ag  1^8  ag- 
gregated •1.631.400,000.  an  Increase  of  274 
percent  over  the  9436.000/X)0  sales  In  1933, 
wltea  t^ie  prccedln?  Census  of  Business  -xras 
taken.  Wbctesale  sales  Tclurce  in  tbe  St^te 
shewed  a  3B6-pcrcent  rlM  over  tbe  same  pe- 
riod, reaching  a  total  of  11.641. lOO.OOD  in 
1948  as  compared  w1».b  »4 15. 700  000  in  iS39. 
Tbe  service  trades  included  in  the  Census  of 
Boainess  reported  recelpU  totall:^  $89.9C0.- 
000  in  1948  compared  vlth  822.700.000  in  1^39. 
Hotel  reetlpts  moved  from  H.SCO  COO  in  1930 
Uj  813,000.000  in  1943.  Amusement  buM- 
ncases  la  tbe  State  recorded  receipts  cf  tZO.- 
£00.000  in  1948  compared  w;:b  ST.OOO.COO  in 
1939. 

Employment  In  the  State  also  rose  over 
the  9-ytar  period  between  1989  and  1948  for 
V-5e  trccl*3  corered  by  the  Census  cf  Buslnns. 
Ratali  trade  establishments  reported  91.3C8 
paid  enqrtoyecs  for  tbe  workweek  ended  net  r- 
est  Hcvember  15.  1&48.  Of  these.  74  791 
worked  tbe  full  week,  and  the  remainder  part 
of  the  ▼.•ek  The  comparab.e  total  and  full 
workweek  figures  for  1939  were  54.774  and 
44.551.  Wholesale  trade  establishments  re- 
ported a  total  of  26.007  full-  and  part-week 
employees  for  tht  -^leek  of  November  15.  1948. 
compared  with  14.636  for  the  same  week 
in  1939  FrjT  the  selected  service  trades. 
November  15.  1948.  paid  employees  numbered 
20,4C5;  the  comparable  figure  for  1£'^9.  ad- 
justed for  change  in  scope  between  tbe  two 
censuses,  was  11.333. 

These  preliminary  figures  have  been  com* 
plied  from  similar  releases  being  made  avail- 
able for  each  county  Ln  Alabama.  Pinal  flg- 
urss.  superseding  the  preliminary  data  for 
Alabama,  will  be  Included  in  a  State  bulletin 
to  be  issued  In  several  months.  Similar  data 
will  be  made  available  in  preliminary  and 
hnal  form  for  each  of  the  States. 


vk*^ 


1. — Cens-jj  of  tusiness  preiiTntnerf  results  for  1948,  by  trade  group —  llabama 
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All-American     Conference     To     Con  bat 
Communiira    Wins    Endorsements 


EXTENSION  OF  RE-MARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  D.\KOT\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>endLx  of  the  REConn  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  State  convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  at  their  meeting 
last  month  in  Illinois.  This  information 
come.5  to  me  from  Vincent  L.  Knaus, 
grand  knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
for  Illinois,  and  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  resolution  endorsing  the  newly 
organized  Ail-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Communism,  of  which  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Polinj?.  of  New  York  City,  is 
now  the  national  chairman. 

There  belnz  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  times  ws 
live  In.  wtien  over  one-half  of  tbe  world  is 
enslaved  by  totalitarian  communism,  our 
own  people  remain  indisposed  and  idle  to  tbe 


threats  all  around  us,  to  destroy 
tlonai  llfcertics  and  our  America 
and  tbe  agents  and  stooges  of 
are  ever  oa  the  alert  to  divide  1 
people  so  as  to  render  us  iiup 
coming  struggle  of  God  against 
We  make  the  following  reco: 
to  this  convention,  to  be  transi 
local  councils  of  our  great  Stati 

I 

We  recommend  that  under  ' 
order"  at  the  council  meeting 
10-minute  discussion  on  the  at 
cf  socialism  and  communism  a 
of  cur  Inherited  constitutional 
achievements  of  the  American  v 
a  competent  speaker.  That  tl" 
well  and  ably  handled  and  the 
widespread  publicity  In  tbe  loc 
sentinels  of  liberty — in  otir  con 

II 

That  a  splendid  publication 
Ject  Just  recited  is  Coun 
weekly  four-page  letter  that  not 
the  evils  of  totalitarianism,  it 
stooges  here  In  the  United  Sta 
where — names  names  and  make 
ummendations  on  a  week-to-we 
gives  us  ammunition  with  wl 
our  enemies,  that  Is  reliable 
accepted  and  that  each  coun 
subscribe  to  this  publication 
$24  a  year  and  which  is  cheap 
and  Is  now  considered  the  No 
communism  here  in  the  Unit 
America. 
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1  way  of  life, 
the  Kremlin 
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That  in  order  to  destroy  the  ug!y  scourge 
of  communism,  there  must  be  presented  a 
united  front  agalriSt  the  enemy  by  uniting 
with  other  organlratlons  recognized,  as  rep- 
resentative and  national  In  scope  and  have 
s  record  and  present  a  determination  to  fight 
communism  and  express  and  accept  the 
Ideals  of  American  principles.  Ideals  and  ob- 
Jecttres  and  such  sn  orgHnlzatlon  was  }tut 
organised  in  tbU  city  May  13.  14,  1990  and 
known  as  the  AIl-Amerlcan  Conference  to 
C'.>mbat   C'./mmunlsm. 

Our  forces  must  be  united  and  not  dis- 
persed, cur  attacks  mu*t  reach  tbe  objec- 
tives sotight  to  be  atuined,  becsuse  If  we 
are  not  united,  divided  we  will  utterly  fall 
and  will  never  recover  our  lost  ccnstltutlonal 
liberties  and  regain  tbe  achievements  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  that  tbe  Illi- 
nois State  Council  and  the  Supreme  Council 
sfDUate  with  tbe  All-American  Conference 
to  Combat  Communism,  at  once. 

IV 

The  the  revelations  at  Patlma  and  the 
occurrences  at  Lipa  demonstrate  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  waging  a  war 
against  this  satanlc  ideology  we  must  be 
spiritually  armed  and  protected— that  prayer 
and  sacrifice  are  concormtant  barrages  to 
storm  heaven  to  avert  our  threatened  ca- 
tastrophe and  destruction. 

We  recommend  the  family  rosary,  recited 
daily,  in  the  homes  of  our  members.  That 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  inaueurate  in  our 
beloved  State — a  15-minute  radio  program — 
State-wide — under  tbe  direction  of  cur  be- 
loved State  chaplain  and  bishop,  to  reach 
Catholic  and  non-Catbollc  alike — to  a  meth- 
od cf  prayer  that  has  never  failed  and  will 
not  fall  us  now. 

That  our  ccuncil  meetings,  at  the  clos- 
ing prayer  a  decade  of  the  rosary  be  recited, 
dedicated  to  the  coronation  of  our  blessed 
mother  as  queen  of  heaven- 

V 

That  annually  in  the  State,  as  an  observ- 
ance, of  the  Illinois  State  Council  aad  by 
local  councils — at  a  suitable  date — we  offer 
our  prayers  and  hold  an  annual  Communion 
Sunday'  In  memory  cf  /jchbishop  Aloyslus 
Steplnac  and  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
(and  all  other  martyrs  to  the  same  cause),  of 
the  torture  and  struggle  they  underwent  and 
now  remain  the  symbols  of  freedom  against 
depravity  in  government 

That  our  beloved  State  chaplain  and  bishop 
be  consulted  on  this  program — to  make  it  a 
fitting  tribute  to  these  two  men  and  others 
of  our  faith  that  stood  up  against  tyrants  and 
confessed  their  faith  before  men.  (In  this 
connection  we  recommend  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Cardinal  Mmdszenty  Com- 
memorative Medal.) 

^^ 
That  there  is  no  substantial  difference  or 
distinction  in  the  brand  of  world  commu- 
nism, r.bethcr  it  t>e  Russian.  Tltoism.  or 
Chinese,  as  all  seek  to  enslave  man  totally — 
both  In  body  and  soul.  That  this  totalitarian 
Ideology  Is  directed  at  America  as  an  enemy 
and  that  any  help  of  any  kind  given  by  our 
Governmcnt'of  our  money  or  Influence  to  the 
Russian  satellite  countries  be  roundly  con- 
demned as  action  of  disloyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples and  Ideals  many  limes  expressed  by  our 
Government  In  s'orld  affairs. 

We  recommend  that  our  members,  coun- 
cil and  the  State  Council  so  express  them- 
selves In  letters  to  our  elected  or  appointed 
scrv.ints  of  all  political  faiths  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself  and  not  to  quit  for  a  time  and  leave 
the  matter  dormant  but  make  It  a  barrage 
of  letters  until  the  matter  Ls  finally  disposed 
of  and  coiiclucied.    This  is  oui-  duty  and  re- 


sponsibility ss  men  snd  we  must  be  ever  true 
to  our  allegiance  to  otir  God.  This  Is  not 
meddling  In  politics. 

▼n 
We  commend  the  excellent  work  done  by 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Duncan.  Clrector  of  the 
New  Man  Poundatlon  at  the  University  of 
minols,  and  ask  his  kind  santstance  and  co- 
operation with  hla  staff  in  the  work  of  tbs 
Relifiotis  Liberty  Committee  and  we  present 
otir  soUcltude  to  Rev.  Robert  T.  Hutch, 
direct'.^'  at  Cartx;&dale,  with  the  same  objec- 
tives in  view, 

Conclutton 

That  In  order  to  Instire  this  committee  In 
Its  great  work  throtigbout  tbe  6ut«  thst 
oiu'  State  Deputy  continue  to  appoint  a  Sute 
committee  on  this  subject.  rtpre«entailve  of 
the  whole  State  and  that  nuetmgs  be  caUed 
at  least  four  tmes  a  year. 
Dated  May  16,  1950. 

Htkst  H    Pokkt, 
Vice  Cha  rman,  Breese, 
Beekaso  llnxBusc. 
Secretary,  MorrUiOnville, 
DfiJf  DoTii, 

Aifernoic,  Taylorcille. 
EowAXO  V.ooosrsT. 

Father  Marquette. 
VnccDTT  I..  KWAtrs. 
Chairman,   Santa   k-'ana   Council, 
South  Chicago  Nc.  1511. 
FsAfrx  J.  Pazz, 

Centralia. 


Fluffing  Loopholes  in  Our  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARlBlS 


OT 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

CF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  U.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  expressing  my  feelings  and  views 
relative  to  plugging  the  lx)pholes  in  our 
present  tax  laws.  This  is  a  statement 
that  I  would  have  made  personally  had 
it  not  been  for  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Sabath 
which  precluded  my  app-jarance. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  should  give 
due  consideration  to  my  views  set  forth 
in  the  enclosed  statement  and.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  embody  both  the 
letter  afore-mentioned  and  the  state- 
ment in  the  Record  : 

Hon.    ROBKRT    L.    DOTTCHTOIf, 

Chairman,  Committee  (?n  Ways  and 
Means.  House  of  F.epresentatires, 
Washirigton.  D   C. 

DI.'^K  MB.  Chaiemait:  Due  to  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  Sabath  and  myself,  wMcb  I  am  pleased 
Is  not  serious,  I  was  precluded  from  appear- 
ing personally  tjefore  yotir  committee. 

Tnerefore,  I  submit  to  you  the  Importance 
of  enacting  legislation  whi;h  will  eliminate 
the  many  loopholes  in  the  present  tax  laws 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  several 
tax  exemptions  to  trusts,  so-called  charities. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  life  instir- 
ance  companies,  and  the  m:ning  Interest  de- 
pletion allowances,  all  oX  vhich  are  evading 
Government  tax  In  one  form  or  another  and 
which  amount  to  htindrecs  of  millions  of 
dollars  anniially.  If  my  suggestions  be  car- 
ried out  you  can  easily  repoal  the  excise  tax 
and  eliminate  deficit  spending. 


All  of  you,  1  am  sure,  desire  to  bring  aboxit 
the  reduction  of  the  burdens  that  fall  on  the 
average  taxpeyers.  as  you  so  frequently  point 
out.  I  feel  that  If  you  consider  my  enclosed 
statement,  you  too  will  come  to  the  conchi- 
ilon  that  It  Is  deeerrlng  of  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  J.  Sasatm, 
Member  of  Congreti. 

RtrvtucAM  DUFLicrrr 

Mr.  Chstrman.  the  President.  In  a  reeerri 
message  to  thU  Congress,  urged  tbe  Inclus- 
UjU  In  the  proposed  Ux  revision  bill  of  sp*- 
clflc  pro^ilons  for  closing  the  many  loc/r»- 
holet  In  tbe  present  tax  laws,  and  to  repeal 
tbe  exemptions  presently  allowed  many  cot- 
poratlorui  such  as  oil  companies,  life-insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  corporations  and 
organizations,  on  the  huge  stuns  used  ty 
them  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  Some 
of  our  major  education  Institutions  are  In- 
cluded In  this  category  because  of  the  tax 
exemptions  granted  in  their  original  charters 
as  charitable  or  eleemorynary  Institutions. 

Some  years  ago  certain  Indtistrtallsts  who 
had  acctimulated  tremendous  wealth  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  setting  up  tnists  or  foun- 
dations effecti%'e  upon  their  death  for  the 
very  laudable  purpose  of  benefiting  otir  In- 
stitutions of  learnings,  for  research  In  medi- 
cine an<<  other  fields — to  aid  the  needy,  ard 
for  other  worth  while  purposes  of  improving 
the  general  welfare.  Among  these  are  the 
Carnegie  Fotindation,  the  Russell  Sage  Poun- 
datlon and  later,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. The  profits  from  their  operations  were 
quite  generally  used  for  the  specific  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  created.  They 
have  added  to  the  material  grovrth  and  wel- 
fare of  otir  country.  They  were  placed  in 
a  tax-exempt  status  because  their  income 
was  used  for  humanitarian  and  worthy  pur- 
poses. 

Realizing  the  looseness  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law,  a  large  number  of  greedy 
individuals  conceived  the  Idea  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  serve  their  own  selfl.ih 
purposes,  with  the  result  that  in  the  name  of 
charity  and  higher  education  thoiosands  of 
so-called  family  trusts  have  mushroomed  In 
the  last  few  years,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  doUars  to  tbe 
Government  each  year. 

The  Virginia  Law  Review  of  February  1948 
reported  that  there  are  in  existence  today 
more  than  10.000  foundations  of  this  tyipe. 
and  the  vast  majority  are  of  the  "family" 
variety.  Tbe  actual  number  is  not  known. 
It  may  weU  run  into  double  or  triple  tliat 
ntunber.  These  trusts  are  very  secreuve 
about  their  business.  They  take  the  posi- 
tion that  their  finances  are  nobody's  busi- 
ness. They  have  long  feared  the  spotlifiht 
of  pubUcity  and  the  possibility  of  legislative 
action  to  bring  them  in  line.  These  founda- 
tions receive  today  preferred  tax  treatment. 
They  are  definitely  obligated  to  Jtistlfy  their 
pubUc  sanction.  The  larger  and  older 
foundations  have  recognized  this  respcin- 
Ribility;  annual  reports  are  published  and 
the  public  can  ascertain  where  the  incojue 
goes.  All  should  be  required  to  report  their 
financial  and  other  operations,  and  iaix 
exemption  should  be  limited  only  to  their 
direct  contributions  to  Institutions  with  an 
active  pkrograiu  for  social   welfare. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  tbe  ojjerationa 
of  recent  date  of  some  of  these  so-called 
trusts  or  foundations. 

The  Hershey  family  fanned  the  nonprofit 
Her&hey  Industrial  School,  which  today  owns 
most  of  the  profitable  Hershey  Chocolate 
Co.  Because  of  its  tax-exemption  status* 
operating  costs  of  tbe  company  are  not  bi^h. 
True,  they  contribute  to  the  scliool,  but  It 
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would  be  very  tnteresUng  to  know  the  ex^ct 
Eiory  oi  the  millions  of  Its  proflu  that  have 
gone  Into  the  butlcUng  of   a  sugar  empir* 

In  Cuba. 

In  October  1M8  a  Chicago  real-estate 
operator  org&nlaed  the  Boston  Foundation. 
lus  first  more  was  to  purchase  and  lease  the 
Edgcvater  B?ach  Hotel  on  Chica^os  hike 
fror.t.  The  real-estate  operator  Is  now  presi- 
dent cf  the  operating  comp>a9y.  leasing  the 
property  from  his  own  foundation.  Its  con- 
tributions to  Chlca^  charitable  instttutiot^s 
last  year  was  8105.000.  in  tax-exempt  money. 
It  wou!d  be  niterestinit  to  know  where  the 
balance  of  the  profit  went 

A  year  a^o  one  of  the  Souths  proSUb!e 
textile  operations  was  turned  into  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation,  involving  its  $34,000,000 
holdings.     The  community  gets  about  $400.- 

000  in  tax-e.\empt  moneys — about  equal  to 
the  taxes  the  company  formerly  paid  locally. 
AU  of  its  other  huge  profit  total  is  tax- 
exempt  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Our  universities  and  colleges  have  gone 
Into  bv^slness  in  grand  style  under  this 
strangely  overlooked  weakness  in  our  laws. 
Union  College  recently  purchased  all  cf  I'l-.e 
properties  cf  Allied  Stores  Corp..  one  of  the 
largest  national  department-store  chains. 
The  same  college  recently  acquired  the  Abra- 
ham k  Straus  property  in  Brooklyn  for 
t9.000.000  and  immediately  leased  It  back  to 
Abraham  &  Straus  at  low  rentals  under  an 
80-year  lease 

Oberlm  College  owns  Montgomery  Ward, 
Sears,  Roebuck,  and  Woolworth  locations  in 
manj^  parts  of  the  country.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  headed  by  that  eminent 
Republican,  Harold  Stassen.  and  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  that  party,  owns  the  Lit 
Brothers  Store  property  in  Philadelphia. 
Llfs.  of  course.  leases  it  from  the  University 
at  a  very  favorable  rental 

Columbia  University,  the  haven  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  owns  the  sue  cf  much  of 
Rockefeller  Center  Cooper  Union  owns 
the  property  upon  which  the  Chrysler  Build- 
ing stands.  New  York  University  has  gone 
into  the  macaroni  business  in  a  big  way.  it 
Is  also  int<;re£ted  In  the  manufacture  of  pis- 
ton rings,  table  china,  leather  goods  and 
other  products  through  the  ownership  or 
control  of  business  institutions,  all  enjoy- 
ing tax-free  status  Had  these  particular 
corporations  remained  in  ;.rtvate  status  last 
year,  they  would  have  paid  $1,500,000  In  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
realizing  that  noodle  making  was  stretching 
the  dougn  too  far.  went  into  court  to  compel 
the  university  to  pay  taxes  This  case  is 
pending  at  the  moment  in  our  Federal  courts. 

Meanwhile,  the  involvement  of  educational 
Institutions  In  the  field  of  banking,  real  es- 
tate, commerce  and  Industry  goes  merrily  on. 
Universities  own  haberdasheries,  citrus 
groves,  movies,  cattle  ranches,  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brl:annlca  (owned  by  the  University 
of  Chicago)  and  a  large  variety  of  other 
enterprises.  Tl  e  University  of  Wisconsin 
controls  patent  pools  and  collects  royalties. 
Universities  and  colleges,  together  with  foun- 
dations, have  an  annual  Income  from  their 
burlness  activities  of  well  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  annually.  Were  this  income  not  tax- 
exempt,  they  would  pay  $173,000,000  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  annually. 

Realizing  the  danger  involved  In  the  rapid 
spread  of  this  sy.stem,  the  Aissoclailon  of 
American  Colleges  has  Issued  a  warning  that 
the  right  to  tax  exemption  has  been  abu.sed 
by  many  colleges,  and  should  be  watched 
very  carefully. 

Some  of  our  Republican  friends  In  Con- 
gress are  directing  blasts  against  the  coop- 
eratives for  not  paying  Just  taxes.    However, 

1  want  to  point  out  the  cooperatives  are 
In  an  entirely  dlflerent  position  from  thes« 
so-called  charitable  trusts  and  educational 
institutions.      Cooperatives    are    set    up    to 


supply  gixxis  and  services  needed  by  their 
membership.  Furthermore.  al>out  30,000 
cooperatives  do  pay  Income  taxes,  while 
only  about  5.000  do  not.  By  selling  goods 
to  their  members  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
co-ops  have  succeeded  In  throwing  much- 
needed  light  on  the  exorbitant  prices 
charged  by  many  of  the  big  private  moncp- 
o'.les.  while  these  so-called  charitable  trusts 
and  foundations.  Interested  in  securing  all 
the  profit  they  can  pos-ibly  squeez?  out 
of  their  commercial  operations,  do  nothing 
that  might  offend  the  corporate  giants  they 
are  nested  in.  The  Biblical  observation, 
"Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  ap- 
plies very  aptly  to  the  operations  of  these 
family  trusts  and  foundations  of  recent 
years. 

.\n  interesting  light  was  thrown  onto  the 
operations  of  one  of  these  so-called  trusts 
some  months  ago  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  Sen.ate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  into 
the   operations   of   Textron,   Inc. 

This  investigation  disclosed  that  Textron, 
Ir.c  .  had  employed  the  device  of  charitable 
trusts  to  a  substantial  extent  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  risk  capital  which  was  u:cd 
in  its  business  transactions,  such  as  sales 
and  leases  of  plants  and  equipment  and  by 
substantial  loans  to  Textron.  Inc.,  and  Its 
affiliates.  A  number  of  trusts  were  created 
to  provide  the  large  funds  this  firm  needed 
for  its  gambling  operations.  The  operators 
of  tills  scheme  formed  six  diSerent  trusts 
in  the  New  England  area.  First.  The  Rhode 
Island  Charities  Trust — named  the  city  of 
Providence  Community  Chest  as  the  sole 
benef.ciary.  The  trust  was  formed  in  1937. 
but  testimony  revealed  that  not  a  cent  was 
paid  to  the  Community  Chest  until  1945. 
and  then  the  sum  cf  $10,0C0  was  turned  o\er 
to  it.  During  1945.  1946,  and  1947  Ihe  Com- 
munity Chest  received  a  total  of  S85.C03 
from  the  trust,  while  the  officers  and  the 
bank  handling  the  funds  for  the  trust  re- 
ceived a  total  In  excess  of  $140,000.  This 
trust  has  never  m?.de  an  accounting  to  the 
b?neficiary.  nor  has  Its  books  ever  been 
EUciiied.  This  Is  the  story,  substantially, 
of  most  of  these  so-called  charitable  trusts. 

But  the  most  disconcerting  and  dangerous 
fe.^.ure  of  all  in  the  operation  of  some  of 
these  trusts  is  brought  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  city  of  Nashua.  N.  H  .  with  this 
corpjratlon  and  trust.  They  purch.ascd  the 
Nashua  Textile  Mills  In  1945,  a  mill  wh.ch 
hid  been  a  mainstay  of  the  economy  In  this 
community  since  1823.  Its  previous  owners 
were  essentially  manufacturers  and  not 
speculators  in  mill  prop  rtles.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  loyal  local  labor  the  mills 
and  the  community  prospered.  Textron 
closed  this  pi  nt  shortly  after  acquiring  It, 
transferring  Its  activities  In  this  field  to 
Puerto  Rico,  where  cheap,  sweat-shop  labor 
was  available,  throwing  5,500  real  American 
workmen  out  of  Jobs  and  demoralizing  the 
community. 

This  Is  a  clear  indication  of  tax-free  In- 
com.e  misused  to  destroy  American  unions. 
and  to  blight  the  spirit  and  destroy  the  well- 
being  of  American  labor.  It  Is  high  time 
some  action  war  taken  to  eliminate  such 
demagogic  and  un-American  practices 
through  the  inadvertent  cooperation  of  our 
own  Government. 

These  loop-holes  and  tax-evasion  schemes 
must  be  eliminated.  If  prompt  action  Is 
taken,  the  present  excise  taxes  can  be  re- 
duced or  repealed  as  I  have  so  consistently 
urged,  and  It  would  aid  materially  in  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  deficit  we  are  faced 
with  and  place  the  country  In  a  sound  finan- 
cial position. 

I  am  Informed,  however,  that  10  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  unfortunately,  in  combination 
with  a  few  southern  Democrats,  are  holding 


back  the  efforts  of  the  Democrat  i  who  sc»lt 
to  remedy  the  pernicious  situatl  )n  referred 
to  above.  I  fully  realize  these  Pepubllcans 
are  under  the  Influence  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  amonj  Jther  pres- 
sure grouj>s,  which  are  opposed  o  any  fair 
elimination  of  these  loop-holes  ;n  the  law. 
The  Republicans  themselves  shculd  try  to 
pry  themselves  loose  from  this  .Iclous  In- 
fluence and  I  sincerely  hope  that  tome  of  the 
afore-mentioned  10  Republicans  vvill  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  the  leople  and 
aid  the  Democratic  Members  In  amending 
the  present  law. 

There  Is  one  more  point  I  wai  t  to  bring 
out  clearly  in  connection  with  t  lese  lease- 
back deals  made  between  the  rusts  and 
foundations  who  purchase  businesses,  land, 
and  properties,  and  the  firms  who  lease 
them  bnck  at  favorable  long-term  rentals. 
The  rent  they  pay  is  a  deductible  item  in 
their  l::come-tax  returns,  again  reducing 
the  taxcj  they  would  otherwise  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  giving  them 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over  the 
smnll-buslness  competitor.  It  Is  tending  to 
build  up  monopolies  more  and  mere,  while 
driving  the  small-business  man  t  >  the  wall. 

In  the  interest  of  legitimate,  he  nc-.t  small 
business,  and  in  the  Interest  of  he  honest 
taxpayer,  as  well  as  in  their  ow  i  interest, 
these  Republican  members  shoulc  Join  with 
the  Democratic  members  of  this  committee 
who  are  trying  to  bring  out  a  bi  1  as  urged 
by  our  President,  and  vote  to  eliminate 
these  loopholes  that  are  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  each  year.  Not  only  that, 
but  the.se  same  Republican  members  should 
vote  with  the  sincere  Democratu  members 
to  eliminate  the  exemptions  that  have  been 
given  to  life-insurance  companies,  oil  and 
mining  interests,  and  other  glan  monopo- 
lies via  the  so-called  depletion  i.llowances. 
by  which  these  groups  have  be(  n  able  to 
evade  their  just  contribution  to  ihe  cost  of 
government  which  protects  and  safeguards 
their  far-flung  Interests. 

In  addition  to  those  now  beii  g  charged 
with  tnx  ev.''.3lon,  I  hnve  notlcec  that  the 
steel  and  lumber  racketeers  have  -obbed  the 
American  people  of  millions  and  nlllions  of 
dollars.  I  also  observed  that  ihe  textile 
manufacturers  who  controlled  the  price  of 
textiles  and  the  shirt  manufacturers  who 
boosted  the  prlc?  of  $1.50  shirts  to  $5  and  $6. 
saying  the  Icsst,  their  actions  .lave  been 
criminal. 

I  feel  that  their  activities  should  be  pene- 
trated as  well  as  those  of  the  v.ai  profiteers 
whose  activities  have  been  Ignored. 

I  feel,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If 
the  Way.=;  and  Means  Committee  fails  to 
report  a  fair  bill,  eliminating  these  loop- 
holes and  tax-avoidance  schemes,  the  full 
responsibility  will  lie  with  the  Republican 
members  of  that  Committee,  and  the  Re- 
publican Pa;ty  will  be  foreclosed  from 
charging  that  we  Democrats  failed  to  re- 
peal or  reduce  excise  taxes  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Pre.^ident  and  which  we 
Democrats  desire. 

If  the  Republicans  continue  to  oppose 
a  fair  tax  bill,  I  shall  insist  in  the  next 
Congre.ss  that  the  num.ber  of  Ri'publicans 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  other  committees 
where  lepislation  recomm.onded  by  the 
President  is  hold  up  in  which  the  ma.sscs 
are  vitally  interested,  be  reduced  so  that 
the  majority  party  as  now  constituted, 
and  as  I  know  will  continue  in  control  of 
our  legislative  body,  shall  actually  have 
a  working  majority  in  the  next  Congress 
and  work  for  the  will  of  the  people. 
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How  Does  Rural  Honsinf  Atfect  Funflj 
LdTinf  7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVHi 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Speaker, 
rec->ntly  I  a.^ked  a  farmer  who  had  just 
completed  construction  of  an  entire  new 
set  of  buildings  on  his  farm,  "Just  what 
do  you  think  of  this  farm  housing  loan 
program  which  ha.*:  made  your  new  con- 
struction possible?"  His  answer  was, 
"My  wife  got  the  house  she's  always 
wanted,  and  she's  satisfied.  I've  got  the 
new  barn  I  w^ant,  so  I'm  satisfied.  She'll 
enjoy  working  in  the  new  house,  and  her 
work  will  be  easier,  too.  And  my  new 
barn's  as  good  as  our  old  house  used  to 
be,  sc  it's  taken  a  lot  of  work  out  of  the 
chores  and  we  can  enjoy  those  things 
now  while  we're  young  enough  to  appre- 
ciate them,  and  not  wait  until  we're  so 
old  that  we  can't  enjoy  them  even  if  we 
can  afTord  them  then." 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  comments  like 
that,  and  each  time  I  hear  them  I  am 
glad  once  more  that  I  introduced  H.  R. 
1373  during  the  first  session  of  the  Eigh- 
ty-first Congress.  That  rural  housing 
bill,  cosponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  of  Alabama,  has  since  be- 
come the  farm  housing  title  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949;  and  in  6  montlis  has 
already  made  it  possible  for  over  2,000 
farm  families  to  have  better  housing 
than  they  had  before  or  than  they  could 
have  paid  for  without  Government  aid. 
An  estimated  140.000  farm  families  will 
eventually  have  more  adequate  housing 
because  Congress  passed  this  law,  and 
with  that  much  Improved  housing  in 
our  Nation,  the  rural-slum  areas  will  sd- 
most  disappear. 

But  ju.-^t  how  will  this  new  farm  hous- 
ing affect  rural  living? 

The  home,  whether  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent residential  estate  or  a  small  dwell- 
ing unit,  is  the  center  of  our  better 
human  relations.  The  home  which,  with 
its  surrounding  environment,  has  the  at- 
mosphere of  being  healthy,  safe,  and 
wholesome  is  the  ver\'  essence  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  where  our  good  citizens  are 
born,  grow  up.  and  take  their  place  in 
the  community  and  Nation.  By  improv- 
ing the  home,  then,  we  automatically 
improve  the  future  citizens  of  our  com- 
munities and  Nation. 

When  no  real  home  exists,  or  where 
the  home  is  inadequate,  unhealthy,  un- 
safe, and  unwholesome,  we  are  breeding 
disease,  high  infant  mortality,  and  social 
instability.  In  slum  and  blighted  areas. 
such  as  now  exist  in  many  parts  of  otir 
rural  South,  we  are  breeding  bad  future 
citizens,  families  which  may  listen  when 
foreign  ideologists  whisper,  or  who  would 
be  physically  unable  to  fight  for  our 
country  if  we  should  be  attacked. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  the  highest 
percentage  of  rejects  for  physical  rea- 
sons during  the  draft  was  in  pur  south- 
ern rural  areas? 


The  kind  of  housing  that  a  family  has 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  that  family.  Our  hom«s 
should  provide  comfort,  convenience, 
privacy,  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personalities,  an  opportunity  for 
mental  and  physical  development,  and 
the  cultivation  of  friendships.  How 
many  of  these  six  goals  are  actually  pos- 
sible in  the  rural  slimis  which  are  all 
about  us?  Not  miany.  Yet  with  the 
hopes  held  out  for  140.000  new  farm 
buildings  through  Government  aid — 
about  half  of  which  will  be  in  the  South 
where  the  need  is  greates". — all  six  are 
again  possible. 

But  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
It  will  require  the  united  efforts  of  all 
of  us.  not  merely  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation and  the  appropriaUon  of  some 
money  with  which  to  make  loans.  The 
things  which  can  be  done  by  individuals 
to  help  bring  about  bettei'  rural  living 
are  exemplified  by  the  recent  work  of 
the  Virginia  Federation  of  Home  Dem- 
onstration Clubs.  That  group  made  an 
unbiased  survey  of  actual  housing  con- 
ditions and  needs  in  their  State,  and 
published  it  under  the  name  "Farm 
Housing  in  Virginia."  Then  this  book- 
let was  used  as  a  study  piece  by  the  vari- 
ous clubs,  and  each  club  set  up  some 
project  which  would  help  make  better 
housing  possible  in  their  State.  The 
same  idea  could  be  used  in  every  State, 
and  with  any  group  which  is  really  in- 
terested in  helping  farm  families  hve 
better. 

How  serious  is  our  rural  housing  sit- 
uation today?  A  few  figun'S  may  startle 
you.  but  should  convince  you  of  the  need 
for  better  rural  housing  if  we  are  to 
create  a  more  healthy  America.  Did  you 
know  that  9  percent  of  all  farm  dwellings 
have  no  toilet  facilities  at  all,  and  over 
80  percent  still  depend  upon  outdoor 
toilets?  Did  you  know  that  only  2  per- 
cent of  all  farm  dwellings  have  kitchen 
sinks?  Only  29  percent  have  any  sort 
of  water  at  all  within  the  dwelling?  The 
most  common  source  of  water  on  the 
farm  is  a  well  or  a  spring — and  only  6 
percent  of  the  wells  or  springs  in  the 
South  are  adequately  covered  to  pro- 
tect them  from  disease  and  filth.  In  one 
county  studied  recently,  90  percent  of 
all  the  farm  dwellings  were  without 
screens  for  their  windows,  and  many 
did  not  even  have  glass  in  the  windows. 
It  is  to  correct  evils  such  as  these 
Senator  Sparkm.an  and  I  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  include  farm  housing  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Now  it  is 
possible  for  a  farm  family  to  obtain  the 
housing  they  need  for  adequate,  sale, 
and  wholesome  living;  using  Govern- 
ment credit  if  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  improvements  othen^ise. 

Under  procedures  established  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  admin- 
ister this  program,  certain  minimum 
standards  have  been  set  up,  and  no  farm 
housing  loan  will  be  approved  imless  the 
dwelling  meets  these  standards.  Let  us 
see  what  some  of  these  standards  might 
mean  in  increased  convenience  to  the 
housewife.  Increased  safety  to  the  fam- 
ilj'.  and  in  more  wholesome  living  for 
everyone  who  enters  the  new  dwelling. 


First,  there  must  be  ample  room.  We 
consider  a  city  section  a  slum  where  the 
dwellings  have  less  than  one  room  per 
person  average;  yet  the  average  of  all 
farm  dwellings  is  more  crowded  than 
that.  But  the  PHA  standards  require 
that  the  new  dwelling  provide  ample 
space  for  the  entire  family,  not  merely 
a  place  where  they  can  be  herded  to- 
gether for  the  night  like  cattle. 

There  mtist  be  adequate  storage  space. 
A  farmer's  gross  income  is  probably  the 
smallest  of  any  occupational  field,  yet  a 
family  which  grows  and  stores  its  own 
food  can  live  adequately  from  that  in- 
come. The  FHA  standards  require  that 
the  family  have  enough  storage  space 
so  they  can  store  all  the  food  they  need 
during  the  growing  season,  for  use  later 
in  the  year.  There  must  be  closets,  too. 
for  storing  things  other  than  food.  If 
you  go  into  most  farm  dwellings  today, 
you  will  find  them  almost  completely 
devoid  of  adequate  storage  space  for 
clothes,  linens,  quilts,  cleaning  supphes, 
medicines.  But  the  new  dwellings  built 
from  loan  funds  authorized  by  the  Farm 
Housing  Act  of  1949  will  provide  this 
badly  needed  closet  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
that  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  can  accom- 
plish for  the  farm  housewife  is  to  make 
over  her  kitchen  into  something  which 
is  the  model  of  convenience  and  smart 
appearance.  Rimning  water  will  be  in- 
stalled. b\iilt-in  cabinets  included,  mod- 
ern kitchen  equipment  made  possible  by 
installation  of  plumbing  and  electrical 
inlets.  Assistance  in  planning  the  kitch- 
en lay-out.  too,  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  housewife  to  save  many  steps. 

For  the  80  percent  or  more  of  farm 
families  who  still  depend  on  the  wash- 
tub  for  their  bath,  tiie  biggest  conven- 
ience added  through  proper  use  of  loan 
funds  will  be  the  bathroom.  What  this 
means  in  added  privacy  alone  will  be 
worth  the  entire  program. 

Suppose  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  see 
just  what  has  been  done  during  the  first 
6  months  of  operations  of  this  farm- 
housing  program.  Reports  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Adminstratior  indicate  that 
by  June  1st  they  had  received  applica- 
tions from  over  20,000  farm  families  who 
desired  housing  loans  to  modernize  or 
rebuild  their  farm  dwellings.  Of  these, 
approximately  2,000  have  already  re- 
ceived loans  amounting  to  $7,500,000; 
another  5,000  have  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved for  loans,  subject  to  appraisals 
or  title  clearance.  Another  5.000  are 
presently  being  submitted  to  coimty 
committees  for  approval.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $25,000,000  will  have  been 
loaned  to  farm  families  for  new  housing 
by  July  1st. 

Of  the  loans  made  to  date,  about  half 
have  been  for  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
dwelling.  Old  structures  with  their 
leaky  roofs,  sagging  walls,  "and  unsafe 
foundations  have  been  torn  down  and 
new.  modem  structures  built  to  replace 
them.  About  a  foiu-th  of  all  money 
loaned  to  date  has  been  for  building 
other  than  dwellings,  and  three-fourths 
to  rebuild  or  remodel  existing  dwellings. 
Water  systems  have  been  installed  in  all 
cases  where  it  did  not  already  exist,  and 
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installations  of  eiectncal  fixtures  have 
also  b^en  mcluded  where  not  already 
available. 

In  the  4-year  program  set  up  by  the 
Hcusri?  Act  cf  ld49.  a  total  of  $:T5.000.- 
000  vrai;  authonied  for  rural -housins: 
loans,  and  this  would  make  it  pc»ssible 
for  an  estimated  140.000  farm  families 
to  h^ve  nicr^  adeq\iat«  housing  than  in 
the  p-^st.  With  half  the  Nation's  farm 
pcpelELion  in  the  South,  and  with  the 
houiiaj  protlems  mere  acute  m  the 
Sou--h  than  elsetrlMTe  in  the  Nai:on. 
it  IS  e:iiirrated  that  somewhere  near 
75  OC-0  southern  farm  families  will  have 
betCi^r  housing  under  this  program 
within  tiie  next  4  years.  A  thousand  cr 
more  cf  iliese  probably  will  be  in  north 
Alabama. 

The  nrst  loan  in  the  Nation  was  made 
in  Jacison  County.  Aia..  cud  I  had  the 
privilege  ci  sitendm^  tlie  ceremony 
wh?n  the  disabled  veteran  received  his 
check,  and  have  since  seen  his  modern 
six-rocm  house  which  replaced  tlie  ram- 
shaciie  house  he  pre\nously  occupied. 
The  n;w  dweliing  has  asbestos  shinries 
on  ihe  tides,  a  fireproof  roof,  a  decorative 
front  and  back  porch.  Inside  there  are 
hardvcod  Coors.  which  are  kept  highly 
«  axed  and  wcuid  grace  any  city  dwelling. 
There  is  a  ruce  fireplace  in  the  front 
room,  closets  m  each  of  the  bedrooms 
and  m  the  connecting  hall.  The  kitchen 
has  built-in  features  and — for  the  first 
time — running  water.  The  loan  funds 
inciuced  money  to  install  an  electric 
pump  and  to  pipe  the  water  inside  the 
house.  If  the  same  hous3  were  in  a  good 
residential  district  up  in  Washington, 
D.  C  .  it  wcuid  sell  for  512,000 — but  the 
veteran  buiit  it  for  less  than  $4,200. 
The  family's  first  child,  bcrn  recently. 
made  its  start  in  a  new  home  v.h^ch  it 
will  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come;  but. 
without  this  loan  it  might  have  been 
bom  in  the  drafty.  unhealthy,  impos- 
sible-to-heat old  house. 

I  am  proud  that  I  had  a  part  in  mak- 
ing .t  possible  for  this  child,  and  thou- 
sands of  o:hers.  to  be  bcrn  into  a  more 
American  home  atmosphere  than  would 
have  other*  ise  been  possible  Let  us  give 
the  same  opportunity  to  all  our  farm 
famibes. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  farm  family 
will  work  harder,  make  more  money,  and 
fight  to  maintain  a  farm  home  if — 
should  adversity  strike — that  farm  home 
is  a  comfortable  ?nd  attractive  one.  If 
the  place  is  dilapidated  and  ran  down,  or 
if  it  lacks  the  modem  conveniences 
which  make  living  worth  while  in 
America,  the  family  is  mo.-e  likely  to 
have  an  "  Ch.  what  is  the  use?"  attitude. 
They  have  less  reason  to  desire  to  farm 
efficiently,  participate  m  community  af- 
fairs, or  to  share  their  homes  with 
friends 

I  also  beUeve  the  rural  church  and 
the  rural  schools  will  benefit  by  this  new 
housing  program.  Indirectly,  perhaps, 
but  the  church  or  the  school  is  no  better 
than  the  component  individuals  who 
make  up  its  congregation  or  assembly. 
The  child  will  take  more  interest  in  its 
studies  and  do  a  better  job  of  preparing 
Its  homet^ork  where  there  is  a  good 
li^tuis  syoitm  m  the  home.    There  will 


be  less  chance  to  pass  disease  from  one 
scholar  to  another  if  the  sources  of 
some  of  these  diseases  are  wiped  out  by 
home  improvements.  There  will  be  a 
better  comradeship  among  the  pupils 
if  the  child  feels  he  can  bring  his  com- 
panions home  to  also  enjoy  the  modern 
conveniences.  And  the  church,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  contributions 
from  persons  uho  attend,  v.ill  find  that 
w:th  the  prosperity  cf  a  new  home  or 
more  efficient  farming  buildings,  the 
farmer  can  come  to  church  more  reg- 
ularly and  contribute  more  to  its  upkeep. 
T'ne  home  demonstration  clubs  will 
benefit  too.  Families  w'no  might  have 
once  held  tack  from  attendance  because 
they  didn't  want  to  invite  other  club 
members  to  their  homes  will  not  have 
that  reason  for  nonattendance  now. 
And  many  of  the  lessons  in  good  home- 
making,  which  are  learned  in  home  dem- 
onstration club  work  are  not  possible  to 
practice  in  the  present  dwellings  of  our 
southern  farmers,  but  will  be  possible 
under  the  new  hotising  program. 


Our  Slate  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

MON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

■_  F  ILL  NCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  was  brought  to  my 
attention  on  a  discussion  of  a  diabolical 
scheme  involving  our  State  Department, 
which  bears  out  my  contention  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  State  Department  gen- 
tlemen of  our  Government  have  been, 
end  are  presently  being,  influenced  by 
shrewd,  conniving  British  diplomacy. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  insert  this  discussion 
in  the  Comgression.*.l  Record: 

A     DUBOLICAL     SCHXMS     AND     Oxm     STATE 

DrPAjaTMEiiT 

The  Econcmist  cf  London,  a  weekly  re- 
view. st.ited  in  an  article  on  Jordan.  Israel, 
and  the  Arab  world,  that  it  was  most  likely 
that  the  Hashamite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and 
Arab  Palestine  would  eventually  become  one 
ar.d  that,  as  King  Abdullah  always  relies 
on  the  Arab  Legion  to  maintain  him.^eir  in 
power,  wufccut  its  support,  he  "could  not 
keep  his  throne  for  a  week"  and  realizes  that 
he  owes  his  position  to  the  British  "who 
are  responsible  for  building  up.  training, 
maintaining,  and  flnancing  the  legion." 

Hence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  so-called 
peace  negotiations,  almost  reaching  fraiticn. 
between  Jordan  and  Israel,  were  merely  a 
blind  to  learn  how  much  Israel  was  ready  to 
concede  in  order  to  attain  peace,  so  that 
British  Eevln  might  estimate  how  much  to 
demand  of  Israel  by  way  of  the  threat  of 
the  British  concccted  and  controlled  Mufti's 
Arab  League  and  of  the  heavy  armament 
Great  Britain  has  been  Introducing  among 
the  Arab  States  that  might  be  prepared  for 
the  second  round,  in  the  hope  of  recapturing 
all  of  Palestine  and  the  Arab  world  under 
British  suzerainty.  All  else  is  camouflage. 
Abdullah's  surrender  to  the  Arab  League  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  as  soon  as  Britain 
thought  the  time  ripe. 

Handing  over  Arab  Palestine  to  Abdullah 
Is   tantamount   to   turning   u   over   to   the 


British.  Is  there  any  legal  or  lo°;ical  rea- 
son why  Jordan  should  be  permitted,  by  a 
mere  unilateral  declaration,  in  view  of  the 
UN  resolution  of  November  29.  1947,  or  any 
subsequent  events,  to  annex  Arab  Palestine 
and  thus  become  a  constantly  throatenln^ 
thorn  in  Icracl's  sides? 

The  chief  disappointment,  however,  Is 
the  agreement  with  this  diabolical  sche.Tie 
ma'.ilfested  by  our  State  DeparLment. 

When  will  it  recognize  that  America's  ac- 
quiescence to  the  British  Foreign  Offlce  con- 
sfiracles  Is  entirely  out  cf  harmony  with 
American  Interests?  These  demand  a  Gtron;;, 
demccratlc.  and  Induotriailzed  Middle  East, 
not  a  Middle  East  eroded  and  milked  dry  by 
the  greedy  appetite  of  British  colonialism. 
The  wlillngness  of  certain  lnfluonth^l  mem- 
bers of  our  State  Ete^artmcnt  to  follow  the 
British  line  wherever  It  happens  to  leai. 
surely  Is  as  fit  a  subjsct  for  congrestlonal 
lnvesti;jatlon  r.s  was  the  activity  cf  those 
other  men  who  were  fascinated  by  the  Com- 
munist Idea  and  who  have  done  go  much 
incalculable  harm  through  their  influence 
in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  V/hether  consciously  cr  uncon- 
cclously.  a  subversion  of  our  policy  In  fa- 
vor of  the  British  Is  quite  as  dan:jercu3  to 
our  welfare  as  one  in  favor  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 


Kansas  iz  the  Springtime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HARRY  DARBY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  DARBY.  Mr.  President,  spring  In 
Kansas  is  beautiful  and  picturecque,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  year  in  the  en- 
chanting Fiint  Hills  in  southeasi,ern 
Kansas.  Within  this  vast  agricuitiu-al 
area,  one  may  gaze  from  hill  to  hill  ob- 
serving Hereiords  grazing  against  a  back- 
drop of  oil  derricks — and  silos,  that 
seemingly  stand  guard  like  sentinels 
spaced  across  the  sweep  of  grasslands. 
Few  writers  are  more  capable  of  captur- 
ing on  paper  the  magnificenc3  cf  such 
splendor  than  Mr.  M.  Seaton.  publisher 
of  the  Cofleyville  <Kans.)  Daily  Journal. 
He  is  one  of  our  outstanding  journalists 
and  civic  leaders — a  young  and  very  ca- 
pable one — whom  we  Kansans  proudly 
admire. 

The  Flint  Hills  country,  covered  with 
the  famous  blue-stem  grasses,  makes  the 
best  pasture  land  in  the  world.  Cattle 
gain  more  weight  per  day  in  this  area 
than  in  any  other  section.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  district  in  my 
State  to  th'!'  livestock  indu.^try.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  by  Mr.  Seaton,  entitled 
"Spring  in  the  Fiint  Hills."  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spring  in  thi  Flint  Hills 
One  of  the  loveliest  experiences  of  spring 
In   southeast    Kansas    is   a    trip    across    the 
Flint  Hills  on  a  lazy,  sunny  day. 
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Last  week  we  drove  down  aj^lnst  tlie 
dusty  wind  from  Abilene  to  El  Dorado,  on 
down  to  Winfield,  and  then  to  CoffeyvUle. 
As  we  turned  east  across  the  hills  cf  Cowley 
county  the  wind  dropped,  ar.d  from  Win- 
fleid  to  Sedan  the  beauty  cf  the  blue  stem 
country  spread  out  around  us. 

Nature  was  In  a  pleasant  mood  the  day 
she  deslgTied  Chautauqua  and  Cowley  coun- 
ties. The  hills  roll  like  swells  In  the  open 
ccf^an.  Streams  turn  and  twist  In  the 
troughs,  bordered  with  the  green  cf  bud- 
ding trees.  As  your  eyes  travel  up  or  down 
the  stream  from  the  highway  they  are  met 
with  the  wondrous  beauty  of  redbud  trees, 
bending  gently  forward  over  the  current  as 
If  they  were  bowing  In  a  watery  minuet. 

High  up  In  the  grassland,  spotted  here  and 
there  like  diamonds  en  a  velvet  cloth,  are 
man-made  pKDnds  whose  waters  gleam  as 
briTht  blue  In  the  sun  as  mountain  lakes. 
From  hleh  points  In  the  hills  one  can  see 
far  ahead  vistas  of  promised  beauty 
shrouded  In  the  mist  of  distance.  At  nearly 
every  turn  similar  scenes  reappear,  changing 
slightly  as  one  advances  but  only  as  friends 
change  with  time's  advance,  basically  the 
same  with  just  the  shade  of  difference  that 
heightens   Interest. 

Herefcrds  graze  against  a  back-drop  of  oil 
derricks.  Silos  stand  guard,  symmetrical 
sentinels  spaced  across  the  sweep  cf  grass- 
lands. Nestling  In  safety  beside  these  g-uar- 
dians  stand  the  farmhouses  cf  cattlemen. 

The  beauty  of  the  Flint  Hills  In  spring  is 
the  kind  of  beauty  some  women  have:  The 
smiling,  kindly  face  that  gives  assurance  cf 
a  peaceful  mind  and  loving  heart. 

To  drop  down  Into  the  valley  cf  Sedan 
after  a  drive  across  the  western  hills  Is  the 
perfect  homecoming. 


Potential  for  Prosperity:  Peaceful  Trade 
Between  Israel  and  Rest  of  Kiddle 
East 


EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'^'ES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  SABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  on  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  Middle  East  appeared  in 
the  magazine  Israel  Speaks,  the  May  26 
issue.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  through 
trade  and  commerce  lies  the  road  to 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Nortraan.  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  an  economist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  and  is  au- 
thor of  the  agency's  definitive  brochure. 
Investing  in  Israel. 
Potential  for   Prospertty:    Peacetcx  Tradi 

Between  Israel  and  Rest  of  Middle  East 
(By  P.  Bernard  Nortman) 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  Israel  and 
the  Slates  of  the  Middle  Ejst  complement 
each  other  to  a  very  marked  degree.  The 
Arab  countries  produce  many  of  Israel's 
needs,  while  Israel  turns  out  products  essen- 
tial to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

The  Middle  East  includes  not  only  the 
Arab  States  (Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Trans- 
Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Iraq),  whlcli 
at  present  carry  on  Uttle  or  no  trade  •with 
Israel,  but  also  Turkey,  Iran.  Ethiopia.  Aden 
and    Cjprus,    wtuch    at    preaen; — especially 


Turkey — carry     on     extensive     trade     wltli 
Israel. 

When  trade  relations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  are  resumed  in  the  future, 
ETiany  areas  of  economic  cooperation  can  be 
worked  out — not  only  In  the  exchange  of 
products,  but  for  mutual  assistance  In  de- 
veloping agriculture,  industries,  banking,  In- 
surance and  shipping,  and  in  such  public 
services  as  social  hygiene  and  education  for 
the  Arab  States. 

n:nett  million  people 

In  the  Middle  East  area  live  90  million 
people,  80  percent  to  GO  percent  of  whom 
are  tied  to  the  soil  as  peasants,  engaged  In 
primitive  agriculture,  barely  earning  subsist- 
ence for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  sharp 
though  the  contrast  may  be  between  a  mod- 
em standard  and  their  present  way  of  Ufe, 
these  90  million  souls  are  potential  custom- 
ers for  the  fruits  of  modem  Industry-.  In 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  only  20  percent 
of  the  people  are  engaged  In  agriculture, 
while  80  percent  are  Involved  In  ind'ostry, 
commerce,  trade  and  the  professions. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  pec- 
ple  of  the  Middle  East  has  deep  economic 
significance.  First,  since  the  Arab  coun- 
tries produce  the  same  things,  mainly  food 
and  raw  materials,  they  have  little  need  to 
trade  with  each  other.  This  Is  borne  out  by 
the  relatively  little  trade,  with  few  excep- 
tions, that  now  exists  among  them. 

Second,  although  the  Ara'os  do  not  have 
to  trade  with  each  ether.  Israel  can  provide 
a  large  market  for  middle-eastern  food  and 
raw  materlala,  with  which  the  demands  cf 
its  population  and  Industries  can  be  met. 
What  can  the  Arab  countries  receive  In 
return  from  Israel''  The  answer  Is:  A  vast 
variety  of  seml-finlshed  products,  machinery 
and  finl.«ihed  consumers'  goods.  Even  with 
the  low  subsistence  level  of  the  Middle  East, 
there  are  at  present  millions  of  actual  cas- 
t^mers  in  this  area  able  to  pay  for  goods. 

The  accompanying  chart  indicates  the 
type  of  trade  which  Israel  and  other  Middle 
East  nations  can  carry  on  with  each  other. 
For  exam.ple.  Israel  can  get  grains,  leather, 
manganese,  iron  ore,  oU.  phosphate  rock  from 
E^T3t.  while  Egypt  can  buy  a  whole  variety 
of  metal  products,  diamonds,  shoes,  chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals  and  citrus  fruits  from 
Israel.  It  is  possible  to  multiply  this  one 
example  many  times  over  for  each  of  the 
Middle  East  countries. 

Third,  trade  between  Israel  and  the  rest 
cf  the  Middle  East  would  help  alleviate  the 
foreign-exchange  difficulties  which  exist  in 
all  these  countries. 

Beneficial  as  the  exchange  cf  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  from  the  Arab  countries 
for  finished  products  from  Israel  wcuid  be 
to  the  eccnomy  cf  each,  economic  relations 
between  the  two  can  achieve  even  higher 
goals.  These  are  countries,  which,  com- 
pared with  American  standards,  eccnomi- 
cally  are  still  In  the  eighteenth  century. 
Each  could  help  bring  the  ether  up  to  mod- 
em standards — Israel,  by  offering  Its  skilled 
and  pr::fessional  labor,  her  neighbors,  their 
food,  raw  materials,  and  vast  potential  mar- 
ket. Thus  trade  between  Israel  and  the 
other  Middle  East  countries  is  a  natural. 
Furthermore,  the  people  everywhere  behind 
the  borders,  are  eager  for  resumption  of  this 
trade. 

KAIStNG    BIGHTS 

Another  pclnt:  It  Is  a  well-kncwn  fact 
that  the  largest  volume  cf  foreign  trade  la 
carried  on  net  between  raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries  and  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, but  between  highly  Industrialized  na- 
tions. America's  trade  Is  greater  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  tiian  with  raw-materlal- 
produclng  nations. 

Nations  which  produce  only  raw  materlal« 
usually  have  a  lew  standard  of  living  and 


cannot  afford  to  Import  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  quantities  sufficient  to  raise  this  gen- 
erally low  standard  of  U^-ing.  At  present 
most  of  the  manufactured  goods  that  xho 
Arab  countries  Import  go  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  population.  The  goal  to 
aim  for  In  trade  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  la  not  merely  an  exchange  of  cur- 
rently produced  goods,  but  an  Industrialized 
Middle  East  and  an  Improvement  In  the 
standard  of  living  which  would  bring  all 
sections  of  the  population  up  to  modem 
levels. 

At  present,  the  huge  local  demand  for 
Israel-manuiacttired  goods  created  by  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  Israel's  population, 
leaves  only  a  small  portion  for  export.  To 
supply  both  the  domestic  and  export  mar- 
ke'-i,  Israel  must  modernize  and  expand  her 
Industries  on  an  efflcient,  technically  mod- 
ern low-cost  basis. 

New  additional  capital,  especially  foreign 
capital,  has  an  opportunity  to  go  In  new  to 
build  up  Israel  industry  so  that  when  Near 
East  trade  is  resumed  in  the  hoped-for  near 
future,  goods  can  pour  forth  to  the  miliion* 
in  the  Middle  East  who  cry  cut  for  them. 

PALESTINE    TEAOE    WITH    MIDDLE     EAST 

(Major  items  only,  based  on  1944-45  figures) 
Imports  from 

E^ypt:  Rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains;  c:g- 
aretcVs,  raw  cotton,  fibers  and  hairs;  mo- 
lasses; glassware;  wool  yarn  and  textiles;  flax, 
hemp  and  jute,  leather;  books  and  other 
printed  matter. 

Saudi  Arabia:  Camels,  sheep,  other  Uve- 
Btock;  hides  and  skins. 

Iraq:  Barley  and  ether  grains;  sheep  and 
other  livestock;  fruit  juices;  dates;  crude 
petroleum;  linseed;  hides  and  skins. 

Iran:  Legumes  and  nuts;  dried  fruit;  tom- 
bac leaves  (chewmg  tobacco);  crude  petro- 
leum; hides,  skins,  finrs;  carpets;  motor  fuel. 

Syria  and  Lebanon:  Barley,  wheat,  and 
other  grains;  livestock;  dairy  products; 
apples,  ether  fresh  fruit,  nuts;  potatoes  and 
other  fresh  vegetables;  raisins,  oilseed;  tree 
trunks  and  branches;  agricultural  seeds; 
wcod  products;  cotton  piece  goods,  silk  crepe; 
rayon  fabrics;  cordage  and  twine;  cloaks  and 
wearing  apparel. 

Turkey:  Cake  meal  and  oilseed;  sheep  and 
other  livestock;  fruits,  nuts,  fresh  and  frozen 
fish:  dried  fruit,  olives;  tobacco  and  cig- 
arettes; wood,  timber,  linseed  oil. 

Transjordan:  Barley,  wheat,  and  other 
grains;  legumes;  sheep  and  livestock;  ba- 
nanas, grapes,  ether  fniits;  tomatoes  and 
other  fresh  vegetables;  raisins;  clay;  raw 
wool;  hides  and  skins;  chemical  fertilizers. 

Exports  to 

E^ypt:  Oranges,  diamonds,  plateglass;  re- 
fined' fuel  and  motor  ells;  Iron,  steel,  other 
metal  products;  industrial  machinery;  wool. 
Silk,  rayon,  leather,  other  apparel;  chemicals, 
drugs,  and  medicines;  paints,  dyes,  and  var- 
nishes; leather  bags,  etc.,  leather  goods. 

Saudi  Arabia:  Oranges,  plate  glass,  shoes, 
other  footwear;  brass,  copper  products.  In- 
sulated cable,  wire. 

Iraq:  Fruit  juices,  liquors,  diamonds;  choc- 
olates, sweets,  starch,  glucose;  glassware, 
plate  glass,  stoves,  bximers;  iron  and  steel 
products,  cotton  textiles;  Industrial  machin- 
ery, shoes;  socks,  stockings,  wool,  other  ap- 
parel, lamps;  tanned  hides,  leather,  toUetrtes, 
matches. 

Iran:  Fruit  juices,  liquors,  olive  oil.  plate 
glass;  mirrors,  glassware,  diamonds,  safes, 
textiles;  dcor,  window  fittings,  stoves,  burn- 
ers; iron  and  steel  products,  drugs,  medi- 
cines; tanned  hides  and  leatho',  leather 
products;  handbags,  shoes,  other  footwear, 
stationery;  wearing  apparel,  painta,  dyea,  var- 
ni&hea. 

Syria  and  Lebanon:  Granges,  grapefruit, 
melons,  tobacco,  cocoa;    cocoa  butter,  raw 
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vocl  rtftiMd  tart:  motor  Otis,  bricks.  MTthcn- 
v&rc.  p:«t*  gtMs:  mtrron.  flAcsvmn.  salts, 
stores,  battcftts;  e:«vtT;c&I.  Iron,  st«cl  prod- 
ucts: Umlatsid  pipes  tot  v>rln<;.  cotton  tex- 
tiles: tatfwUUl  machlnenr.  sodu.  stocklnss; 
verj-iaf  •H>*<*1*  undcnroar;  fertUiaers  snd 
chemicals;  patnts;  d^pcs,  and  ranUsh?^; 
tanned  hklas,  leather,  leather  goods;  toUet 
preparations  snd  denUf rices,  kerosen*,  mo- 
tor fuel* 

Turk:; :  Refined  fuel  snd  motcr  oils,  kero- 
mmam:  diamonds,  asphalt,  furs;  rsaor  Uades: 
dry  bstterles;  cheaHcals.  moior  fuel:  es!«s- 
tial  oils. 

Transjordan:  ICachlcerr.  Itoa  and  steel 
products;  sheas,  other  footirear.  toctUes: 
wearing  apparel,  legumes,  wheat  flour; 
m^^ns.  oras^as.  dried  Ags.  sesame  seeds; 
oUtv  oil.  other  edible  oils,  olives,  scap;  po> 
tatoes.  otiMr  fresh  Te^etables,  sveets:  ce- 
maat.  plate  glass,  lamp  glass,  glassware:  wood 
tablea.  ether  fumiabings.  kerosene:  motor 
spirits,  tanned  bides,  sola  leather;  matches, 
toilet  preparmtions.  stattonery. 


TKe  Jemsalem  QaesHon 


EXTEXSICN  OF  ROL\RKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFP.ESENT-\TI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Trusteesh:p  Council  is 
scheduled  to  beein  its  seventh  session 
today  a:  Lake  Success.  One  of  the  most 
important  problems  on  the  Council's 
agenda  is  the  Jerusalem  question.  This 
question  can  be  rc-a^onabb'  solved  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil lamoptimist  enough  to  believe  that 
such  a  solution  is  possible,  and  with  it 
we  shall  remove  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  i>cace  in  the  Near  East. 

Just  a  week  ago.  on  May  2i,  a  group  of 
285  distinguished  .Americans,  including 
many  outstanding  Christian  religious 
leaders  throughout  the  countr>'.  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  President  Trtiman 
for  a  solution  of  the  Jerusalem  question 
and  the  protection  of  the  holy  places. 
They  suggest  the  establisiiment  of  a 
Umted  Natioris  Commi.ssion.  comprised 
of  the  representatives  of  the  various  re- 
ligious faiths,  as  an  international  cura- 
torship  over  the  holy  places. 

The  proposal  of  the  285  American  lead- 
ers merits  the  fullest  attention  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Tnisteeship  Council, 
the  United  St3t?3  Government  and  its 
reprcS3ntatives  in  t.he  United  Nations, 
and  the  members  of  both  Hou£?s  of  Con- 
gress. The  ideas  and  proposals  con- 
tained therein  are  not  contradictory  to 
the  plans  advanced  by  the  Government 
of  Israel,  but  are  supplementary  thereto. 
Both  should  serve  as  a  practical  solution 
of  the  Jenisalem  problem.  In  fact,  a 
solution  of  this  grave  problem  at  this 
time  would  be  a  Kreat  moral  boost  to  the 
work  and  the  efforts  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions in  other  fields  of  international 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Reccrs  the  statement  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  aad  the  names  of  the  285 


spon.^rs  of  this  proposal  and  commend 
11  to  the  atf^nlion  of  all  my  colleagues: 

ISxr  2*.  19J0. 
The  Honombie  Harry  S.  Tsum.^n. 
P't-sidrnr  of  t*if  U'-.ttcd  Stutcs. 

The  White  House.  VTashington.  D.  C. 

DsiB  l«a.  Pkxssiekt:  The  undersigned  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  proposal  lor 
the  settlement  of  the  trrave  problem  con- 
frontons  the  United  N.itlons.  and.  therefore, 
the  United  States,  respecting  the  protection 
of  the  hcly  places  in  the  Jerus.ilem  area. 

This  proposal  is  submitted  to  you  In  be- 
half of  the  appended  list  of  285  distinguished 
Americans,  who  have  studied  this  question 
for  some  time.  They  lncli:de  19  Protestant 
Bplscopcd  bishops.  18  Methodist  bishops.  6 
Evangelical  bishops.  1  African  Methodist 
Eplsccpalian  bishop.  42  heads  of  Christian 
theological  seminaries.  7  college  presidents, 
20  college  professors.  9  writers  and  editors, 
77  Protestant  Episcopal  leaders.  25  Unitarian 
leaders.  26  leaders  of  other  denominations, 
and  Jo  outstanding  personalities  In  various 
wr.lks  of  life. 

Our  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  es- 
tablished an  international  curatorchip  for 
the  holy  places  throughout  the  area  formerly 
known  as  Palestine,  to  be  discharged  by  a 
United  Nations  commission  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic.  Protestant, 
Jewish.  Greek  Crthodo.x,  and  Moslem  faiths. 

The  function  of  such  a  commission  would 
be- 
ta) To  authenticate  the  holy  sites  In  Pal- 
estine. 

(b)  To  be  resfKsnsible  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

ic)  To  Injure  free  access  to  them  at  all 
tunes. 

( d )  To  supervise  the  restoration  of  such 
holy  sites,  if  any.  rs  may  have  been  damaged 
In  the  Palestine  war. 

The  internatloral  commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  employ  guards. 

It  shall  be  responsible  to  the  S.--curlty 
Council. 

Respecting  the  political  administration  of 
the  Jerusalem  area,  we  propose  that  there 
shall  be  established  two  zones — 

(a)  A  Jewish  zone  comprising  those  sec- 
tions in  which  Jews  now  live  and  have  lived 
since  1660,  to-  be  Integrated  with  the  Jewish 
State. 

(b)  An  Arab  zone,  comprising  the  areas  In 
which  Arabs  new  live  and  have  lived  since 
1850.  to  be  integrated  with  p.n  Arab  State. 

We  offer  this  plan  as  a  substitute  for  the 
proposals  now  pending  before  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations.  We  ask 
that  the  principle  embodied  in  the  proposal 
for  an  international  curatorshlp  be  accepted 
as  the  basis  for  American  policy  with  a  view 
to  the  later  presentation  of  a  statute  to  the 
United  Nations  based  on  this  principle. 

The  proposal  for  an  International  curator- 
ship  for  the  holy  places  was  Initially  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  15  Ameri- 
can leaders.  Neither  this  nor  any  proposal 
received  serious  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly  In  the  unfortunate  atmosphere 
which  produced  the  resolution  of  last  Decem- 
ber. 

We  bring  this  proposal  to  your  attention 
now  because  events  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  Internationalization  of  the  Jeru- 
salem area  through  a  corpus  separatum.  In 
the  sense  of  the  December  1949  resolution, 
is  b:.th  unfair  and  unfeasible.  The  statute 
which  has  been  drafted  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  can  never  be  carried  out,  not  only 
because  Jordan  and  Israel  both  oppose  It,  but 
primarily  because  the  statute  Is  based  on 
neither   a   legal   nor   a   practical   reality. 

Under  the  statute  the  United  Nations  Is 
called  upon  to  establish  an  international  city 
In  an  arcs  of  more  than  100  square  miles  with 
a  population  oX  100,000  in  order  to  protect 


36   holy  places  concentrated   In   an   area  of 
less  than  l'^  square  miles. 

In  a  statute  consisting  of  43  articles,  there 
are  precisely  2  articles  dealing  with  the 
holy  places,  religious  bulldlnt;s,  and  sites 
holy  place,  religious  buildings,  and  sites 
shall  be  protected  and  freedom  of  access  to  ^ 
them  secured. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  under  the  status  quo 
of  May  14,  1948.  the  holy  places,  so  recog- 
nized, were  limited  to  10  in  an  area  of  1 
square  mile.  Not  one  of  these  places  was 
in  the  area  held  by  Israel.  In  the  course 
of  Its  deliberations  of  recent  months  the 
Trusteeship  Council  prepared  and  accepted 
a  new  definition  of  holy  places  under  which 
the  original  10  were  augmented  by  26.  Of 
the  36  sites  now  designated  as  holy  places 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council,  only  2  are  with- 
in the  Israel  zone  of  Jerusalem.  The  re- 
mainder are  largely  concentrated  behind  the 
walls  of  the  old  city,  held  by  the  Government 
of  Jordan. 

It  Is  to  protect  these  33  sites  that  the 
United  Nations,  under  the  statute  drafted, 
is  called  upon  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
vassal  United  Nations  city  or  state.  There 
Is  no  provision  In  the  Charter  for  such  an 
International  enclave.  The  Charter,  in  de- 
scribing the  purposes  of  the  trusteeship 
system,  declared  that  Its  purpose  Is  "to  pro- 
mote the  political,  economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories  In  a  progressive  de- 
velopment toward  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence, as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  each  territory  and 
Its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned." 

The  draft  statute  not  only  falls  to  con- 
form to  this  provision.  It  would  ttirn  ths 
clock  backward.  It  provides  that  the  inter- 
nationalized area  shall  be  under  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  United  Nations,  subject 
neither  to  the  legislative  council  to  be  set 
up,  nor  to  the  courts.  The  populations  of 
the  city  are  to  be  represented  through  a 
legislative  council  of  23  elected  members  and 
15  appointed  members.  In  a  city  where  the 
Jews  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority, 
with  a  population  of  110.000,  the  Moslems 
more  than  40,000.  the  statute  provides  that 
the  Moslem.  Jewish,  and  Christian  commu- 
nities each  shall  elect  eight  members,  and 
those  who  adhere  to  none  of  these  commu- 
nities, one.  In  addition,  the  three  religious 
com.munitles  are  to  be  permitted  to  name 
15  memb2rs  on  a  ratio  to  be  decided  by  the 
governor. 

No  provision  whatsoever  Is  made  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  160.000  inhabitants 
of  the  Jerusalem  area.  The  economic  as- 
pects of  the  situation  are  dealt  with  in  one 
article  of  the  statute,  whereby  the  governor 
to  be  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  is  em- 
powered to  take  prompt  steps  "to  formulate 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  such  e.xperts  as 
may  seem  to  him  desirable  th?  economic  and 
financial  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  Is  to  be  based."  The  gover- 
nor is  given  6  months  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  submit  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  a  plan  for  the  economic  and  financial 
organization  of  the  city. 

What  the  statute  entirely  ignores  Is  (1) 
that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Is  divided  Into 
two  zones,  and  Is  operating  as  such.  I.  e..  an 
Arab  zone  urder  the  command  of  King 
Abdulla  of  Jordan  and  a  Jewish  zone  now 
fully  integrated  Into  the  State  of  Israel: 
(2)  that  neither  the  Arab  nor  Jewish  com- 
munity Is  now  or  ever  has  been  self-sus- 
taining. 

Virtually  the  entire  Arab  population  of 
Jerusalem,  some  50.000.  live  behind  the  walls 
of  the  old  city.  Not  a  single  Jew  is  to  be 
found  In  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Arab  population.  Internationaliza- 
tion with  Its  so-called  autonomy,  spells  dls- 
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Integration.  Under  the  mandatory  govern- 
ment the  Arabs  were  the  special  concern  of 
Britain  which  spent  considerable  sums  on 
Arab  education  and  health  services  and  the 
modernization  of  Its  agricultural  methods. 
Under  the  draft  statute  no  substitute  for 
the  help  of  the  former  mandatory  power 
has  been  arranged.  Today,  the  local  Arab 
authorities  In  the  old  city  are  unable  to 
maintain  educational  and  health  services 
on  their  own  or  to  Insure  employment.  Only 
full  and  recognized  Integration  with  a  state 
responsible  for  its  welfare  can  save  the  Arab 
population    of    the    old    city    from    disaster. 

Jewish  Jerusalem  is  a  new  city,  90  years 
old,  initiated  In  1860  and  developed  by  Jew- 
ish funds  and  efforts.  Under  the  mandate 
the  economic  progress  of  Jewish  Jerusalem 
was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  It  was 
the  home  of  the  central  Jewish  authorities, 
thus  creating  employment;  that  it  received 
funds  from  tourist  traffic:  and  that  direct 
contributions  were  made  by  Jewish  funds 
abroad  to  varlotis  Institutions  in  Jerusalem. 

Today,  the  Government  of  Israel  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
new  city.  Saved  during  the  war  by  Israel 
efforts,  the  Jewish  community  owes  Its  re- 
habilitation to  the  Israeli  Government  and 
people.  The  latter  have  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  repairing  war  damage,  creating  em- 
ployment, establishing  Industry,  providing 
an  essential  public-works  program,  and  as- 
suring security. 

To  maintain  the  entire  corpus  separatum 
the  United  Nations  has  voted  the  sum  of 
$8.0C0.0C0. 

To  meet  the  most  essential  need  of  Jewish 
Jerusalem  alone,  the  State  of  Israel,  operat- 
ing on  an  austerity  b?sls.  has  already  ap- 
propriated more  than  •21,000.000.  The  mu- 
nicipal budcet  for  Jewish  Jerusalem  for  the 
period  1949^50  is  XL  £1.500.003  ($4.2O0.C00K 
The  Income  of  the  municipality  Is  estimated 
at  IL  £320.000  ($1,456,000).  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  IL  £900, OCO.  The  Israeli 
Government  has  appropriated  IL  £SO0.0O0 
($2,520,000)  to  meet  that  deficit.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  appropriated  IL  £4.700,000  ($13,- 
160  000)  for  admlnUtrat.ve.  police,  and  pub- 
lic services;  IL  £5.500,000  ($15,400,000)  for 
enlargement  of  the  water  supply,  housing, 
repair  of  war  damage,  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  for  local  Industries, 
and  so  forth,  a  total  of  $21.C80,OCO. 

Under  the  draft  statute  Israel  and  Jordan, 
both,  are  asked  to  move  out  of  the  picture. 
But  no  prevision  is  made  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assume  the  respcnsibiUlles  of  which 
these  governments  are  to  be  divested.  The 
resultant  economic  chaos  can  be  envisaged. 

Nor  is  this  the  total  story.  In  view  of  the 
opp<wltion  of  both  Jordan  and  Israel  to  the 
draft  statute,  the  United  Nations  wovUd  have 
to  Impose  It.  This  would  rrqulre  a  large  po- 
lice or  military  force,  which  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  have. 

For  the  administration  of  a  peaceful  city 
the  Israeli  Government  employs  400  police- 
men at  a  co?t  of  $4,400  annually  to  maintain 
1  policeman  and  his  equipment,  but  em- 
phaslze?  the  need  for  rural  police  and  frontier 
police.  Under  the  armistice  agreement,  3.200 
soldiers  maintain  peace  and  security  as  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  ob- 
jective of  protecting  holy  places  Is  best 
served  by  a  plan  which  Is  acceptable  to  both 
peoples  and  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter.  The  principle  of  an 
International  regime,  applied  sole'.y  to  the 
protection  of  the  holy  p. aces,  on  which  the 
pro;x>sal  for  an  international  curatorshlp  Is 
based.  Is  likely  to  find  such  acceptance. 

What  is  equally  significant,  It  would  satisfy 
the  essential  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
For  It  offers  protection  to  the  holy  places, 
their  preservation,  and  access  to  them,  not 
only  In  the  Jertisalem  area,  but  throughout 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  territories.  It  removes 
the  holy  sites  from  the  realm  of  factional  dis- 
pute.   It  establishes  an  effective  deterrent  to 


desecration.  At  the  same  time.  It  a.ssures 
that  the  two  communities  shall  be  enabled  to 
develop  normally  and  In  freedom. 

A  United  Nations  commission,  represent- 
ing the  principal  interested  faitl:is,  and 
backed  by  the  Security  Council,  is  the  best 
possible  safeguard  against  any  misuse  of  the 
holy  sites.  For  any  breach  of  the  agreements 
respecting  the  holy  places  would  automati- 
cally invoke  the  action  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. That  In  Itself  would  serve  as  a  potent 
deterrent. 

By  permitting  the  Integration  of  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  zones  with  the  Jewish  state  and 
an  Arab  state,  the  United  Nations  puts  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-being  of  160,000  hu- 
man beings  where  It  belongs.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  the  United  Nations  Is  in 
no  position  to  discharge  but  which,  none- 
theless, must  be  discharged. 

The  settlement  of  the  Jerusalem  question 
along  lines  which  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
Situation  will  go  far  toward  resolving  the 
problems  which  still  remain.  Arpbs  and 
Jews,  living  side  by  side.  In  a  peaceful  Jerusa- 
lem, can  do  more  to  hasten  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world  than  any  fiat  of 
an  International  body. 

It  Is  not  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  to  press  for  a  statute 
which  must  remain  one  of  record  and  not  of 
fact.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  signatories 
is  feasible,  provides  the  foundation  for  last- 
ing peace,  and.  If  adopted,  will  redound  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

You.  Mr  President,  who  played  so  large  a 
part  in  bringing  about  the  resolution  of  No- 
vember 1947.  establishing  the  partition  of 
Palestine,  can  help  to  put  an  end  to  unneces- 
sary controversy  by  authorizing  the  American 
delegation  to  take  the  leadership  In  resolv- 
ing this  question. 

The  record  of  our  country  on  this  L-^ue  is 
a  good  one.  It  has  opposed  the  internation- 
alization plan  on  the  score  of  its  unfeasl- 
blllty.  More  than  that  1-  new  required, 
namely,  leadership  In  espwuslng  a  construc- 
tive proposr,!  as  a  substitute  for  an  unjtist 
and  unworkable  one. 

It  Is  cur  hope  that,  under  your  direction, 
the  United  States  will  now  sponsor  a  demo- 
cratic and  practical  solution  such  as  we  be- 
lieve the  International  curatorshlp  proposal 
to  be. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Freda  Klrchwey,  President,  the  Nation 
Associates;  Arthur  Cushman  McGlf- 
fert.  President,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary;  Norman  B.  Nash.  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts;  Reinhold 
Ntebuhr.  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics. 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  G  Brom- 
ley Oxnam,  Methodist  Elshcp,  New 
York;  James  G.  Patten,  President. 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union;  Curtis  W.  Reese,  Dean.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Center;  Henry  A.  Atkinson, 
Secretary,  Church  Peace  Union;  Don- 
ald B.  Cloward.  Executive  Secretary. 
Northern  Baptist  Convention;  Bartley 
C.  Crum.  Member.  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry:  Dale  DeWitt, 
Regional  Director.  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion: Frederick  Bay  Eliot.  President, 
American  Unitarian  Associaticn;  Wil- 
liam Emerson.  President.  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nr.tions; 
Henry  W.  Hcbson,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Southern  Ohio. 

Sponsors  or  Psopos.^r  for  xt  e  Establishment 

or  AN    iNTHtNATTONAL  CtHlATORSHIP  FOR  THE 

Holt     Places     StrsMrrrED     to     President 

Hahrt  S.  Trvman 

protestant  episcopal  bishops 

Rt.  Rev.  Douglas  Henry  Atwill,  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Dakota.  Fargo.  N. 
Dak  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Carl  Morgan  Block.  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  California,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.;  Rt.  Rev.  Wallace  E.  Conkling. 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago,  Chi- 


cago, m.;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  H.  Daniels,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Montana.  Helena, 
Mont.;  Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Washington.  Washington.  D. 
C;  Rt.  Rev.  Goodrich  Robert  Fenner,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas,  Topeka, 
Kans.;  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Kendall  Gilbert, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York, 
New  Yoik.  N.  Y.;  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hall, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Concord,  N.  H.;  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Thomas 
Heistand,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Harrisbxirg,  Harrisbiu^.  Pa.:  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Hobson,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  southern  Ohio.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Rt. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Mason,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Rt. 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Moulton.  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Dallas,  Dallas.  Tex.;  Rt. 
Rev.  Norman  B.  Nash.  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishOD  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Ma.ss  :  Rt. 
P.ev.  G?orge  Ashton  Oldham,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Albany  (retired).  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  Rt.  Rev.  Austin  Pardue.  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Rt.  Rev.  Lambe  Edward  Parsons, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  California 
(retired).  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Noble  C.  Powell,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Maryland.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Rt.  Rev.  Frank 
Archibald  Rhea.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Idaho.  Boise.  Idaho:  Rt.  Rev.  John  Moore 
Walker.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

METHOOIST    BISHOPS 

The  Very  Reverend  James  C.  Baker,  Metho- 
dist bishop  of  southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.:  the  Very  Reverend  Pred  Pierce 
Corson.  Methodist  bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  the  Very  Reverend  Ralph 
.8.  Cushman,  Methodist  bishop  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Very  Reverend  Dana 
Dawson,  Methodist  bishop  of  Kansas,  Topeka. 
Kans.;  the  Very  Reverend  Ivan  Lee  Holt. 
Methodist  bishop  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
the  Very  Reverend  E.  W.  Kelly,  Methodist 
bishop  of  ML«;sotiri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Very 
Reverend  Gerald  Kennedy.  Methodist  bishop 
of  Oregon,  Portland.  Oreg.;  the  Very  Rever- 
end Paul  B.  Kern,  Methodist  bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  Very  Reverend 
John  Wesiey  Lord.  Methodist  bLshcp  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston,  Mass.;  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  J.  McConnell.  Methodist  bishop  of 
New  York  (retired).  Lucasville,  Ohio;  the 
Very  Reverend  H.  Clifford  Northcott.  Metho- 
dist bishop  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis.;  the 
Very  Reverend  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Methodist 
bishop  of  New  York.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  the 
Very  Reverend  Glenn  R.  Phillips.  Methodist 
bishop  of  Colorado.  Denver.  Colo.;  the  Very 
Reverend  Clare  Purcell,  Methodist  bishop  of 
Alabama.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  the  Very  Rever- 
end Marshall  R.  Reed.  Methodist  bishop  of 
Michigan.  Detroit.  Mich.;  the  Very  Reverend 
Alexander  P.  Shaw,  Methodist  bishop  of 
Maryland.  Baltimore.  Md  ;  the  Very  Reverend 
Donald  H.  Tlppett,  Methodist  bishop  of 
northern  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
the  Very  Reverend  William  T.  Watklns. 
Methodist  bishop  of  Kentucky,  LoulsvUle,  Ky. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN 
CHtntCH 

Bishop  A.  R.  Cllppinger,  Evangelical 
bishop  of  Ohio.  Dayton,  Ohio;  Bishop  P.  L. 
Dennis,  Evangelical  bishop  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.;  Bishop  E.  W.  Praetorius, 
Evangelical  bishop  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  Bishop  C.  H.  Stauffacher,  Evangelical 
bishop  of  Missouri.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Bishop 
I.  D.  Warner.  Evangelical  bishop  of  California, 
Puente,  Calif.;  Bishop  V.  O.  Weidler,  Evan- 
gelical bishop  of  Missouri.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BISHOPS         OF         TH3         AFRICAN  METHODIST 

EPISCOPALIAN     CHLTRCH 

Bishop  Reverdy  G.  Ransom.  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopalian  bishop  of  Ohio,  Wllber- 
force.  Ohio. 
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Dr.  I.  H  Alstc^n.  Al!?n  rniversity  DivlnltT 
SdkOOl  (AUKk  Colunibi*,  S  C  Dr  Edwiird 
R.  Bartlett.  T.lS  School  of  Thf\^k>:y  (Mflho- 
distt.  DenTer.  Colo;  Dr  Conrad  Bersrend .->ff . 
Aug\istAnA  TheolofrtcaJ  Seminary  (Lutherarn, 
Rock  lalaod.  HI.:  Dr.  W  Barr.eu  Blakemc-r*. 
Jr.  EUaelptes  of  DivinitT  Houw  tOisciplfs*. 
University  of  Chlca^T-.  Chicaco.  Ii:  :  Dr  Ahva 
J.  C  Bond.  dMn.  A.lrr-d  University  School  of 
TheclogT  . Seven :h  Day  Baptist*.  Alfred. 
.V.  Y  :  Or.  Stephen  J.  Corey,  acting  president. 
C:dlc«e  cf  the  B.bie  <Dtsc:-::~=* .  Lexington. 
Ky.:  br.  Rayircxid  L.  Cramer,  £  mpson  B:t>le 
Institute  (Christian  and  MlESlonary).  Scaf.le. 
Wash.:  Dr.  K.  E  F.ack.  Hamma  Divinity 
School  (United  Lutheran >  cf  Wittenberg 
CoUece.  StJTlnflleld.  Ohio:  Dr.  Sandf'Drd 
P!«nine.  Berkeler  Baptist  Divinity  School 
iPrcrestant  Episcopal).  Berkeley.  Calif:  Dr. 
rugcne  B.  HaTri.  dean.  Perkins  School  of 
Theology.  Southern  Methodist  University. 
Dallas,  Tex  :  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Heck,  president. 
Irangellcal  School  of  Theolocy  (Evangelical 
United  Brethren  i.  Re.^dmg.  Pa:  Dr  Bernard 
J.  Holm.  Wartfcurg  Theolcclcal  Seminary 
(American  Lutheran).  Dubuque.  Iowa:  The 
Very  P.everend  Alden  Drew  Kelley.  dean.  Sea- 
bury  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal  > .  Branston.  Ill  :  Dr.  M.  B.  • 
Lanier.  Simr  icns  University  t  Baptist  i .  Louis- 
ville. K.-  :  Dr.  Bernard  M.  Loomer.  Divinity 
School  "(Northern  Baptist i.  University  of 
Chicago.  Chicago.  Di  ;  Dr.  Arthur  Cushman 
McGlffen.  Jr  .  president.  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  ( Congregationallst ) .  Chicago.  HI; 
L  .  Walter  Muelder.  Boston  University  Sch<X)l 
of  Theolcgy  (Methodist),  Boston.  Mass.:  Dr. 
Algoth  Ohlson.  Nonh  Park  College  Theclogl- 
cal  Seminary  (Evangelical).  Chicago.  IIU  Dr. 
O  R  Reuben.  Morris  College.  Theological  De- 
partment (Northern  Baptist).  Sumter.  S.  C; 
Dr.  Hairry  V.  Richardson,  president.  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary  (Methodist).  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Riley.  American  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (American  Baptist), 
Hashviiie.  Tenn  :  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Rlnde.  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary  ( United  Lutheran ) , 
Fremont.  Nebr ;  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Rcbbins, 
Meadville  Theological  Seminary  (Unitarian), 
Chicago.  VA. 

Dr  Walter  N  Roberta,  president.  Bonebrake 
Theologtccl  Seminary-  (Evangelical  United 
Brethren).  Dayton.  Ohio;  Dr.  LawTence  Rose. 
General  Theologiral  Seminary  (Protestant 
Episcopal ),  New  York.  N.  Y  :  Dr  George  W. 
Sadler,  acting  president.  Baptist  Theologl- 
cal  Seminary.  Zurich.  Switzerland,  secretary. 
Foreign  Mission  Board.  Southern  Baptist 
CoEference;  Dr.  Wilbour  Eddy  Saunders.  Col- 
gate Rochester  Divinity  School  (Northern 
Baptist).  Rcxrheater.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  F.  W  Schroe- 
der,  Eden  Theological  Seminary  (Evangeli- 
cal Reformed  i .  Webster  Groves.  Mo.;  Dr. 
Henry  H  Shires,  the  Church  Divinity  School 
of  the  Pacific  ( Protestant  Episcopal  i .  Berke- 
ley. Calif.;  Dr  Lorln  J.  Sleek,  Concordia  Sem- 
inary (Lutheran).  St.  Louis.  Mc  ;  Dr.  WUlard 
L.  Sf>erry.  Harvard  Divinity  School  (unde- 
nominational). Cambridge.  Mass;  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Henry  Stafford,  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation  ( interdenominational ) ,  Hart- 
ford. Conn  ;  Dr.  W  R.  Strassner.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity School  of  Religion  (National  Baptist), 
Raleigh.  N.  C;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Taylor.  Jr., 
Episcopalian  Theo.'oglcal  SchcxDl  (Protestant 
Episcopal).  Cambridge,  Mass;  Dr.  G.  H.  J. 
Thiboudeaux,  president.  Lampton  Theologi- 
cal School.  Campbell  College  (African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  Jackson,  Miss;  Dr  J.  S. 
Ladd  Thomas,  dean.  Theological  School, 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ;  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Tribble.  Andover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School  (Northern  Baptist).  Newton 
Centre.  Mass.;  Dr  Harry  Trust.  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Congregational  Chrutlan), 
Bangor.  Maine;  Rev.  Percey  L.  Urban,  dean. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal) .  New  Haven.  Conn  ;  Dr.  Guy  L.  Van- 
nah.  New  England  School  of  Theokjgy  (Ad- 
vent ChrUtiani,  Brookllne.  Mass  ;  Dr.  Ge<.rge 
Ross  WclU.  dean,  H«riford  School  of  Rell- 


g..  u.<-  E.:.:.  Alton.  H.^rtford  Seinlnary  Foun- 
datior..  H.trtiord.  Conn  ;  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Za- 
bnskle.  dean.  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary. 
Alcx.indria.  Va. 

PnOTTSTANT    EPlSCOP.M-I.*N    CLERGYMEN    AND    LAT 
LEAOESS 

Rev.  Melvi;i  Ab?on.  East  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Roger  W.  Bennett.  Newton  Lower  F.'.lls, 
Mass  :  Kev.  E  A  De  Bcrdenave.  Tappahan- 
nock.  Va  :  Rev.  Dillard  H.  Brown.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  :  Mrs.  John  K  Burleson.  Berkeley, 
Calif  ;  John  K  Burleson.  Jr..  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
Katharine  A.  Burleson.  Berkeley.  Cillf.;  Miss 
C»ertruae  C-  Bussy.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Rev. 
Thom.^s  H.  Carson.  Tcxarkana.  .\rk,;  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Clapp.  Worcester.  Mass.;  Rev. 
David  R.  Coveil,  Jr..  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Miss 
Grace  A.  Crosby.  W^est  Barnstable,  Mass.; 
Rev.  Gardiner  M.  Day.  Cambridge.  Mass.; 
Rov.  Georee  H.  Easter.  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  Dr. 
John  H.  Fitziterald.  secretary,  the  House  cf 
Elshotis  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N  Y.;  Prof.  Joseph  Fletcher. 
Cambrilge.  Mass;  Rev.  Kenneth  Rlp'.ey 
Forbes.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Rev.  George 
Lorenzo  Grambs.  East  Orange.  N.  J.;  Rev. 
William  Grime,  Great  Neck.  N.  Y  ;  Rev.  John 
M.  Groton.  Westerly.  R.  I  :  Beatrice  M.  Ham- 
ilton. Boston.  Mass  :  Rev.  Robert  Hampshire. 
Farmlngdale.  N.  Y:  Rev.  Robert  Hatch. 
Waterbury.  Conn.:  Rev.  William  Heath.  Buf- 
falo. N,  Y.:  Rev.  F.  Dougla-s  Henderson.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.;  The  Very  Reverend  Louis  M. 
Hirshon  dean.  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Hartford.  Conn.;  Davis  R.  Hcbbs,  Tunkhan- 
nock.  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  Ogden  Hoffman.  Jr..  Mon- 
rovia. Calif.;  Rev.  Kenneth  DeP.  Hughes, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Philip  W.  Hull.  Mar- 
tins Ferry.  Ohio;  Rev.  David  R.  Hunter, 
Boston.  Mass.;  Miss  Ruth  Jack.son.  Littleton. 
N  H  :  Rev.  Gordon  M  Jones,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Rev.  Orrin  F.  Judd.  Upper  Montclalr,  N.  J.; 
the  Very  Reverend  John  M.  Krumm.  dean, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Los  Angeles.  C.illf.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Leakey,  Hawthorne.  N.  J;  Rev. 
Henry  Lewis.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Lowry,  Chevy  Chase.  Md  ;  Rev.  Hugh  Mc- 
Candless.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Robert 
Magill.  Lynchburg.  Va.;  Rev.  William  H. 
Marmlon.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Miss  Lucy  Ran- 
dolph Mason.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mrs.  Mortimer 
Matthews.  Glendale.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Stanley 
Matthews.  Tucson.  Ariz  ;  Rev.  Randolnh  C. 
Miller.  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Rev.  A.  T.  McUegen. 
Alexandria.  Va.;  Mrs.  John  F.  Moors.  Brook- 
line.  Mass.;  Rev.  J.  Brooke  Mocky.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.;  Deacone-ss  Elizabeth  Newbold, 
Burlington.  N.  J.;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ople. 
Great  Barrlngton.  Mass.;  Rev.  W.  Norman 
Plttenger.  New  York.  N.  Y ;  Rev.  Richard 
Greeley  Preston.  Worcester,  Mass.;  Robert  J. 
Riddle,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Rev.  Robert  N. 
Rodenmayer.  Northampton.  Mass.;  Rev.  Wal- 
lace E  Rollins.  Sweet  Briar.  Va.;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam B.  Schmldgall,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.;  Miss 
Vlda  D  Scudder,  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Rev.  Oscar 
J  P.  Seltz.  Gambler.  Ohio;  Rev.  Mas.sey  H. 
.Shepherd,  Jr..  Cambridge.  Mass.;  Rev.  Arthur 
M.  Sherman,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Slmkhovltch.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Simpson,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Smith.  Trenton,  N.  J.;  P.cv.  C.  E.  Snowdcn, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Rev.  William  B.  Spcrry. 
Detroit,  Mich  ;  Miss  Lucy  C  Sturgls,  Bf:ston. 
Ma.s8  ;  Rev  Malcolm  Taylor,  Brookllne,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  William  G.  Thayer,  Boston.  Mass.;  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge,  Morrlstown,  N.  J.; 
Rev.  Luther  Tucker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev. 
Charles  E  Tuke,  Lan.sdowne.  Pa  ;  William  C. 
Turpin.  Macon,  Ga  ;  Rev  William  M.  Weber. 
Littleton.  N.  H.;  Rev.  Theodore  O.  Wedel, 
Washington.  D.  C;  Rev.  Walter  N.  Welsh. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y  ;  Rev.  Bradford  Young.  Man- 
chester. N.  H  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Zava,  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif. 

COLLECE  PSESIDENTS 

Dr  A  H  Comptf;n,  Washington  University. 
Et.  L'jun.  Mo.;  Dr.  George  L.  Cross,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla  ;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W  Edel.  Dlckinv')n  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa  ,  Dr  Biyn  J.  Hyvde,  New  School  for  Social 


Research,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  D.  W.  Ma- 
lott.  University  of  Kansas.  Lav;rence.  Kans.; 
Dr.  Henry  B  Trimble,  Emory  Unlvjrslty.  E.Tt- 
ory  University,  Ga.;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Turck, 
Macalester  College.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•U.VrTARIAN     CLET.GTMEN 

Rev.  V/aldemcr  W.  Argow.  B.iltimore.  Md.; 
Rev  Joseph  Barth.  Miami.  Fla  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Lcou 
M.  Eirkhead,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Raymond 
B.  Brage,  Boston.  M.iss.;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Ca- 
hill,  Nashua,  N  H.;  Dr.  Dale  DeWi't,  director. 
Middle  Atlantic  States  Unitarian  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frederick  M^y  Eliot, 
president.  American  Unitarian  /wSiCclation, 
Boston.  Mass:  Rev.  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot, 
Cambridge.  Miiss.;  Rev.  Norman  1).  Fletcher, 
Montclalr,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Donald  Harrington,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Ralph  N.  Hslvenon.  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hayncs  H  ilmcs.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Duncan  Howie  tt.  Boston. 
Mass.:  Rev.  Charles  R.  Joy,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Robert  Killam.  Cleveland.  Ohio:  Rev. 
Loon  R.  Land.  Flint,  Mich.;  Rev.  Jc  hn  G.  Mac- 
Kinnon. Wilmington,  Dsl  ;  Rev.  Jack  Men- 
delsohn. Jr..  Rcckford.  111.;  Rev.  Wilburn  B. 
Miller,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Le  ;lle  T.  Pen- 
nington, Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins, 
Boston  Mais.;  Rev.  Charles  Fiaiicis  Potter, 
Nev;  York,  N.  Y;  Dr.  Curtis  W.  F  eese,  dean, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center.  Chicag  >,  lil  ;  Rev. 
Alson  H.  Robinson.  Princeton,  V.  J.;  Rev. 
Hugh  Weston.  Natick,  Mass. 

RELIGIOUS   LEADERS    (MISCELLAITTOTTS) 

Rev.  H.  Parr  Armstrong.  Fort  V/orth,  Tex.; 
Dr.  Roger  D.  Bosworth.  Colun  bus.  Ohio; 
Rev.  Rogers  T.  Burton  (Consegatlonal), 
Irvlngton,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Camobell, 
Flushing,  N  Y.;  Rev.  Donald  B.  Clownrd. 
executive  secretary,  the  Northtrn  Bantlst 
Convention,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Crane  (Methodist).  Detroit.  .Mich.;  Rev. 
E.  F.  Farnham,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  Alnsworth  Greene,  N-w  Britain, 
Conn.;  Rev.  Harvey  W.  Hollis,  Exfcutive  Sec- 
retary, Federation  cf  Churches  cf  Christ  In 
Albany  and  vicinity.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Dr. 
Roy  M.  Hcushton.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
Esther  Holmes  Jones.  Phllade  phia.  Pa.; 
Rev.  Donald  G.  Lothrop,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rhoda  E.  McCulloch.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  S,  MacFarland.  Mountain  Lakes. 
N.  J.;  Rev.  Dr.  Willirm  Pierson  Merrill.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Frank  N.  Miner,  E>:ecutive 
Secretary,  Flint  Council  cf  Churrhes.  Flint, 
Mich.:  Rev.  Dr.  Wilhclm  Pauck,  Chicago, 
III.;  Rev.  Rockwell  Hammo-i  Potter.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.;  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Re  id.  Maple- 
wood.  N.  J.;  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Schorer  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Pev.  Dr.  G.  Vaughn  Shec'd.  Boston, 
Mass;  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sk  .in.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa;  Dr.  Norrls  L.  Tlbb'Hts  (Pres- 
byterian). New  York.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J:)seph  King 
Vivien  (Methodist),  Nashville.  Te.nn.;  Whit- 
ney S.  K.  Yeaple,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
Hampshire  Council  of  Churches  and  Rcllniotis 
Education.  Concord,  N.  H.;  Rev.  Dr.  Reuben 
K.  Youngdahl,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COLLEGE    PROEESSORS 

Dr.  James  Luther  Adams.  University  of 
Chicago.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Prof.  John  L.  Chllds. 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Prof. 
George  S.  Counts,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Clyde  Eagleton.  New  York 
University,  New  York.  N.  Y;  Prof.  Henry 
Pratt  Fairchlld,  New  York  University.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Leland  M.  Gocdrlch.'Brown 
University.  Providence.  R.  I ;  ^rcf.  Paul  L. 
Hanna.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 
Fla.;  Dr.  Georgia  Hnrkness.  Garrett  Bible 
Institute.  Evan3ton.  111.;  Dr.  S  Ralph  Harlow, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass  ;  Dr.  Al- 
vln  Johnson.  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
New  York.  N.  Y;  Prof.  Horace  M.  Knllen. 
New  School  for  Social  Research.  New  York. 
N.  Y  ;  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Kershner.  School  of 
Religion,  Butler  University.  Indianapolis. 
Ind  ;  Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock.  Yale  Divinity 
Schc.HJl,  Yale  UiiUcrslty.  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
Prof.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,   New   York.   N.    Y.;    Dr.   Harry   A. 
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Overstreet,  Mill  Valley.  Calif.;  Dr.  Thomas 
Clark  Pollock.  Dean.  Washington  Square  Col- 
lege. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Harris  Franklin 
Rail.  Evanston,  111..  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith. 
Duke  Unlverijlty,  Durham.  N.  C;  Dr.  Leonard 
A.  Stldley.  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln.  Ohio;  Dr.  Henry  U. 
Wieman,  University  cf  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

WEITEES   AND   EEITCES 

William  Rose  Benet.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
henry  Seidei  Canby,  editor,  Saturday  Re- 
view cf  Literature,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.irshall 
N.  Dana,  editor.  Oregon  Journal.  Portland. 
Oreg.;  Oscar  Hammersteln  II,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Spencer  D.  Irwin,  editor.  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Freda  Kirch- 
wey.  editor,  the  Nation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Archibald  MacLelsh.  Boston,  Ma&s  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Maun.  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.;  Rex 
Stout,  Brewste.-,  N.  Y. 

DISTINGUTSHED    AMERICANS     (MISCELLANEOtIS) 

Dean  Alfange,  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Mrs.  David 
Alter.  Pittcburgh.  Fa  ;  Mrs.  Sherwood  An- 
derson. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkin- 
son, secretary,  the  Chtirch  Peace  Union,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Bertram,  Wil- 
llmantlc.  Conn.;  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia, 
S.  C;  Mrs.  Jeanetta  Welch  Brown,  president, 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlin  Burr, 
Rociiester,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Elisabeth  Chrlstman, 
sacretory.  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  Washington.  D.  C;  Bartley  C.  Crum, 
member.  Anglo-American  Comraisfiion  cf  In- 
quiry. New  York.  N.  Y.:  Representative  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr. 
Clark  M.  Eichelberger.  director.  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations.  New 
York,  N.  y.;  Fiank  B.  Frederick.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Freese.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Lloyd  K.  Garrison.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Charles  Hartshorne.  Chicago,  111.;  Sidney 
Hollander,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Dr.  John  Paul 
Jones,  president.  National  Peace  Conference. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Kaplan,  president, 
Welch  Grap>e  Juice  Co.,  Westfieid,  N.  Y.;  John 
F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Lowdermllk.  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Marshall  Mc- 
Du.'Se,  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Dr.  Victor  Obcn- 
haus,  Chicago.  111.;  Rita  Ochmann.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Mrs.  G.  Edgerton  Parsons.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  James  G.  Patton.  president. 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union, 
Denver.  Colo.;  Judge  Harry  N.  Peterson.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  T  Edwin  Qulsenberry.  Chicago, 
111.;  Walter  Reuther.  president.  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Quentln  Reynolds,  Longmeadow.  Mass  :  Wil- 
liam Rosenblatt,  vice  president.  Advisory 
Council,  the  Nation  Associates.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  James  H.  Sheldon,  administrative 
chairman.  Non-S:v:tarlan  Antl-Narl  League. 
New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Mayor  Paul  H.  Todd,  Kala- 
marco.  Mich.;  Dr.  Charles  Trexler.  New  York, 
N.  T.;  Sumner  Welles,  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 


In  Fact  Exposes  $200,OC0,0OO  AdvertU- 
mg  Kitty— Spurs  Six  Big  Magazines  To 
Join  Anti- Welfare-State  Smear  Orgy— 
25,Cv)C,000  Readers  Propagandized  by 
Popular  Weeklies,  Plus  Monthly  Read- 
er's Digest 

EXTENSION  OF  RF».I.\RKS 

(.r 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  Micinc.'N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENT.A'^IVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  Is 
only  too  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
Republicans  have  been  engaged  in  a  ter- 


rifying campaign  of  smear  and  vilifica- 
tion, tiie  lowness  of  which  we  have  never 
witnessed  before. 

Every  low  breed  of  character  assas- 
sin— immoral  and  discredited  ex-Com- 
munists,  stool  pigeons  who  are  proven 
Wife  beaters  and  who  deserted  their 
small  children — any  hireling  who  will  lie 
for  money,  is  being  used  in  this  desperate 
campaign  by  the  Republicans. 

The  injustice,  misery,  the  broken  ca- 
reers and  ruined  reputations  of  decent 
courageous  Americans,  caused  by  these 
spiteful  and  unfounded  charges,  arouse 
our  anger  and  indignation. 

The  method  employed  by  these  Repub- 
lican accusers  to  injure  or  eliminate  peo- 
ple who  differ  from  them  in  their  politi- 
cal viev;s  is  nothing  novel.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans  against  early 
Christians.  The  guide  will  tell  you  an 
interesting  story  as  he  takes  you  through 
the  catacombs  at  the  Franciscan  Monas- 
tery in  the  cily  of  Washington,  and  of 
course  we  all  remember  how  the  Nazis 
used  it  on  a  gigantic  scale  again.^t  the 
Jews.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that 
everyone  read  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  little,  but  fearless,  maga- 
zine. In  Fact,  on  May  29,  1950.  It  clearly 
shows  how  the  RepubUcans,  big  business, 
and  big  propaganda  are  ail  tied  in  to- 
gether: 

Tv.-o   HrxDRED   Million   Dolijie   AxvEnTistNo 
KrrTT   Spurs  Six  Btg  Mac.\2;.nes  To  Join 
ANTi-WELFAar-Sx.^TT  Smeak  Obcy— 26.0C0,- 
000    Readers    PkopagandxzE3    by    Foplxah 
Wezklxes.  Plus  Monthly  Reader's  Digest 
Papers  shape  public  opinion  with  reaction- 
ary propaganda.     This  fact  is  not  only  well 
known,   but  is  probably  accepted  by   many 
of   the   52,000.000   Americans   who   each   day 
buy  that   many  copies  of   the   1,750   dailies 
published  in  the  land.     "You  cant  believe 
what  you  read  in  the  papers,"  has  been  an 
accepted  adage  for  a  long  time. 

Fewer  readers,  however,  are  aware  that  the 
popular  weekly  magazines  do  much  the  same 
propaganda  Job,  disguising  their  work  be- 
hind a  subtle,  sugar-ccated  facade  of  slanted 
news,  entertaining  fiction,  photos  and  fancy 
four-color  ads. 

Yet  analysis  by  this  weekly  of  Jtist  six  of 
the  more  popular  weekly  magazines,  plus 
the  Reader's  Digest,  shows  that  mere  tlian 
26.COO.OC0  Americans  who  buy  each  issue  are 
actually  buying  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic views  of  the  pcwerftil  groups  fighting 
the  public  welfare. 

PUBLICATIONS    ASSAIL    MAC.\ZINE    BIAS.    SMEAHS 

"For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  tl;is  coun- 
try's history  big  magazines  of  wide  circula- 
tion, supposed  to  be  entirely  free  from  bias 
on  political  and  economic  issues,  are  becom- 
ing bitter  and  untruthful  organs  of  propa- 
ganda." the  railroad  paper  Labor  noted 
April  8. 

In  an  article  headed:  "Big  magazines  go 
on  smear  orgy,"  the  paper  continued 
"Heaven  knows  the  daily  press  is  bad  enough 
in  its  attempt  to  confuse  and  mislead  the 
pubUc,  but  the  magazines  are  going  still  ftu-- 
thcr.  They  are  ger.er.^Uy  subtle  and  alway* 
U-terly  unscrupulous." 

In  a  special  editorial  May  6.  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  one  of  the  few  dallies 
which  speaks  for  the  general  welfare,  also 
took  note  of  the  increasing  amount  of  propa- 
ganda In  the  m.agazines  as  well  as  the  news- 
papers— one  of  the  few  times  a  dally  news- 
paper has  said  anything  in  criticism  of  pa- 
pers and  publications.  In  an  editorial  head- 
ed: "Spotting  propaganda."  the  paper  said 
it  would  be»ln  a  regular  series  to  "expose  the 
tr:  -ks  of  suppression,  distortion,  deem- 
phasis,  and  overemphasis  given  to  current 


developments.  •  •  •  It  is  otir  purpose  to 
expose  treatment  cf  the  news  that  creates 
an  unfair  and  biased  opinion  in  the  public 
mind.  The  instances  of  biased  reporting 
and  editorial  comment  which  ignores  im- 
portant facts  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
The  Capital  Times  believes  that  these  efforts 
to  propagandize  the  American  people  should 
be  exposed." 

A8TTCLES   ECHO    EIG    BtTSrNESS    PROPAGANEA    LINI 

This  weekly's  Investigation  of  the  leading 
magazines  engaged  in  this  activity  shows 
that  in  each  c.ise.  the  weeklies  are  well  paid 
for  their  work  on  behalf  of  big  btisiness. 
The  e:x  slick  weeklies  last  year  received 
t201.290.267  in  advertising  revenue.  In  e.-w:h 
Instance,  the  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
magazines'  columns  paralleled  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  the  business  organiza- 
tions, such  at  the  NAM.  or  the  political 
party  of  these  Interests,  the  GOP.  The  only 
Instance  cf  a  big  magazine  not  in  on  the 
advertising  payoff  is  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  accepts  no  advertising  for  its  domestic 
issues,  but  believes  in  reaction  as  a  matter 
cf  principle. 

Here  is  the  line-up  of  the  six  weeklies 
prooed  by  this  weekly,  plus  the  Digest,  and 
the  amount  each  received,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  buyers  each  lools  with  every  Issue. 


Marr-iine 

Cirruls- 

tion  1 

1940  idvertis- 
iiig  reveoue 

L'>  

S&tnrdav  Everinf  Post 

Collier's 

Ixx-k 

Tiiro 

Ne^v5we*k 

Reader's  Digest 

5.341.f?G 
4.034.1f» 
3.o72,'/yS 
3.C41.f3C 
1,  .W.  993 
67^.  .■*» 
9,00a  000 

rfi.  34f .  727 
.W.  2^^*.  119 
17.  in'A,  «a9 
1-,(«»4,17« 
13.771.730 
9,  783,  .va 

Total 

26,706,305 

201,  2*J,  267 

'  latest  avaiiatle  figures. 
'  No  a«iverti«ing. 

COLLIEX'S   HTTS  MONOPOLY  PHOBE,  SEASON  BARED 

One  of  the  best  examples  studied  by  this 
weekly  Is  Collier's,  exposed  several  years  ago 
as  closely  tied  to  the  J.  P.  Morgan  banking 
and  Industrial  empire.  In  recent  months, 
faced  with  tough  competition  from  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Pest,  Collier's  "Jazzed  up"  its 
fomaat,  made  a  big  appeal  for  popularity  by 
aiming  its  material  toward  the  common 
man.  But  analysis  of  current  issues  shows 
that  scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  a  Col- 
lier's assault  en  some  phase  of  the  common 
man's  welfare. 

Here's  Just  f>art  of  this  year's  picture: 
January  7  issue:  An  editorial:  Let's  Not 
Chop  Ourselves  Down,  an  attack  on  the 
m.onopcly  Investigation  in  Congress  headed 
by  Representative  Em.vnltel  Celleh.  Inas- 
much as  all  monopoly  probes  over  the  past 
decade  have  shown  ttiat  the  House  of  Morgan 
is  the  single  most  influencial  and  dominant 
outfit  in  the  field  of  banking.  Industry,  and 
utilities,  by  last  count  contrcliing  more  than 
$S0,0OO.C0C.COO  worth  of  assets,  among  them 
13  giant  industries  with  hundreds  of  sub- 
sidiaries. 12  utilities  with  dozens  of  sub- 
sidiaries. 7  major  railroads,  and  3  of  the 
cotuitry's  largest  banks,  the  Collier's  attadc 
on  the  Celler  monopoly  probe  could  hardly 
be  described  as  one  Ircm  an  objective  or 
disinterested  observer.  (For  the  l)enefit  of 
people  who  can't  visualize  how  much  a  bU- 
llcn  is,  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  chairman  of  the 
mu'.tiblllicn  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  recently  offered  this  definition:  "If  you 
were  to  count  every  minute  In  every  day  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  you  would  just  about 
reach  a  billion.  We  (Metropolitan)  have  ten 
cf  those."    And  the  Morgan  empire  has  30.) 

LABOR,     SCHOOLS,     HEALTH     AMONG     KAGAZINK'S 

TAKcrrs 

January  14  issue:  Another  editorial:  We 
Are  for  Taffs  Reelection,  describing  the  co- 
aurhor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  Just  an 
old-fashioned  liberal. 
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March  4  Issue:  Article  by  former  Secretary 
of  State  James  F.  Byrnes,  now  a  powerful 
force  In  the  Dixiecrat  morement.  attacking 
Government  spending — the  o'.d  line  of  big 
business  for  cur: ailing  spendmc  for  social 
Berviccs  while  increasing  expenditures  for 
arms. 

April  8  Issue:  Article  by  Senator  Tapt.  Is 
President  Truman  Taking  Us  Down  the 
British  Road'  This  was  an  attack  on  the 
welfare  state,  the  smear  word  with  which  re- 
action hopes  to  block  and  defeat  proposed 
Fair  Deal  legislation  like  housing,  health. 
FEPC  and  so  forth. 

April  22  issue:  An  editorial  headed.  "Let's 
win  the  cold  war."  a  play  en  words.  The 
editorial  was  not  concerned  with  the  E.ist- 
West  propaganda  war  but  with  the  campaign 
to  expose  antihistamine  pills  as  useless  and 
liancftil.  "The  hot  campaign  against  cold 
pills  seems  both  exaggerated  and  unworthy." 
the  editorial  said.  It  did  not  say  that  the 
patent-medicine  manufacturers  are  among 
the  Nations  biggest  advertisers,  nor  did  It 
approve  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission In  accusing  five  of  the  most  widely 
advertised  pill  makers  with  false  and  mis- 
leading  advertising. 

April  29  issue:  Article  by  Ma.1  Benjamin  H. 
Namm.  Brooklyn  department  store  owner 
and  one-time  endorser  of  Mussolini,  head- 
ed. "Would  you  enter  a  door  marked  social- 
ism." This  was  another  attack  on  the  wel- 
fare state,  this  time  with  an  appeal  for  an 
even  greater  propaganda  offensive  by  big 
business  to  force  their  concept  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  down  the  Nation's  gullet.  Text- 
books which  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
NAM'S  philosophy  should  be  banned  from 
schools,  teachers  who  don't  praise  without 
stint  the  laissez  falre  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise should  be  purged,  and  every  propaganda 
medium  should  be  used  to  ram  home  Namm's 
and  NAM'S  beliefs,  the  article  said. 

L.^EOK  DISSECTS  TAFT-COLLIIR'S  FAIS-DEAL  SMEAS 

It  isn't  very  often  that  a  small  publica- 
tion will  take  on  both  a  gcliath  magazine 
and  a  political  sacred  cow,  but  the  railroad 
weekly.  Labor,  last  month  did  a  Job  on  both 
Coiners  and  Senator  Tatt  worth  mention- 
ing. Commenting  on  Taft's  anti-welfare- 
Btate  article  In  the  magazine.  Labor  wrote 
(April  8)  : 

■'The  article  constitutes  the  maddest  kind 
of  effort  to  fill  the  hearts  of  Americans  with 
fear  and  suspicion. 

"First.  Taft  gives  a  highly  distorted  plc- 
tiire  of  what's  happened  In  Britain  under 
what  he  calls  the  Socialist  program  of  the 
Labor  Party.  Then  he  claims  President  Tru- 
man's Fair  Deal  proposals  "parallel  almost 
exactly  the  measures  enforced  by  the  Labor 
government  of  Britain." 

""What's  his  proof?  The  answer  would  be 
funny  if  not  bo  serious.  His  drst  piece  of 
evidence  is  that  "Truman  made  a  postwar 
request  to  Con-;ress  for  certain  temporary 
price-flxlng  powers  to  curb  inflation,  which 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  war.  Yet  Tatt 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  President 
wanted  permanent  peacetime  price-flxlng. 
That's  a  plain  lie. 

"Next  Tatt  claims  Truman  sought  power 
to  -go  Into  business.  What  are  the  facts? 
Truman  In  a  message  to  Congress  asked 
authority  for  a  study  of  production  facili- 
ties which  are  In  short  supply  such  as  steel 
'and.  If  found  necessary,  to  authorize  Gov- 
ernment loans  for  expansion  of  production 
faclllticfl  to  relieve  such  ehortages  ' 

"At  that  time  the  steel  Industry  wasn't 
meeting  the  needs  of  private  business,  and  so 
Truman  sought  some  tentative  means  of 
overcoming  the  bottleneck.  That's  a  far 
cry  from  the  kind  of  Government  national- 
ization which  Tatt  portrays. 

"The  Ohio  Senator  really  reveals  his  hand 
In  his  third  exhibit.  He  cries  that  Truman 
want«  to  establish  more  T'VA's  around  the 
country  to  develop  cheaper  power,  as  well  as 
bmid  tnmsmlsslon   lines   and   finance   gen- 


erating plants  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  cooperatives. 

•Clearly,  in  his  attack  on  the  TV'A  and 
REA  and  the  farmers  co-ops,  Taft  is  cud- 
dling right  up  to  the  power  trust.  One  won- 
ders what  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  the  Na- 
tion will  think  of  a  Senator  who  cries  so- 
cialism at  a  Government  which  entered  the 
field  to  give  farmers  electric  power  at  rea- 
sonable prices  through  the  REA  because  pri- 
vate companies  had  refused  to  do  the 
Job      •     •     • 

"Finally.  Taft  comes  to  Truman's  propos- 
als for  health  insurance,  disability  Insur- 
ance and  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the 
care  of  the  needy.  All  these  he  lumps  under 
his  blanket  bugaboo  of  socialism,  British 
style, 

"'That  and  more  piue,  unadulterated 
propaganda  fills  the  article,  and  Collier's 
gives  it  the  leading  position.  We  don't 
question  the  right  of  Collier's  to  run  an  ar- 
ticle glorifying  Taft,  but  if  it  professes  the 
least  claim  to  impartiality  its  columns 
should  also  be  opened  to  the  other  side. 

"There's  little  chance  of  that.  Collier's, 
along  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Reader's  Digest  and  other  national  m.iga- 
zlnes.  have  been  carrying  a  flood  of  propa- 
ganda articles  smearing  organized  labor  and 
the  Fair  Deal  program,  while  closing  their 
pages  to  anything  remotely  resembling  a  de- 
fense of  the  labor  movement  or  of  progres- 
sive legislation.  That's  not  what  Americans 
call  fair  play." 

LUCK'S    TIME-LIFE    MAJOR    FORCE    IN    PUBLIC 

OPINION 

As  the  publisher  of  the  biggest,  richest, 
and  lushest  weeklies  in  America,  Henry  Luce 
and  the  arrogance  of  his  Life-Time  maga- 
zines have  long  been  a  topic  in  Journalism 
circles.  With  an  advertising  Income  of  more 
than  $100,000,000  annually  from  Just  the 
two  publications,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Time-Life  always  champions  the  cause  of 
what  Heywood  Broun  called  the  upperdog. 

"Often  wrong  but  never  In  doubt."  has 
been  a  suggested  motto  for  Tlme-Lile  Jour- 
nalism for  many  years. 

Of  Luce  himself.  New  Republic,  March  27, 
said,  he  has  a  conviction  that  his  periodicals 
are  saying  what  God  would  say  if  God  had  all 
the  facts. 

Typical  of  Luce's  Life-Time  approach  to 
their  readers  was  his  picture  magazine's  spe- 
cial mldcentury  issue  last  winter. 

Adhering  to  the  Luce  concept  that  the 
American  half  century  was  solely  the  work 
of  big-buslnes3  men  and  politicians,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  professional  entertainers  and 
sporting  characters.  Life  selected  as  its  typi- 
cal, average  American,  a  salesman  earning 
slightly  more  than  $10,000  a  year,  living  In 
the  most  modern  equipped  house  In  one  of 
the  best  neighborhoods  and  enjoying  all  cf 
the  luxuries  and  comforts  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  four- 
color  ads  featured  in  Life-Time  last  year. 

Also  In  keeping  with  the  big  business 
theme  that  America  Is  perfect,  and  anyone 
who  mentions  the  defects  In  the  system  and 
se2ks  to  correct  them  is  either  a  Red  or  at 
least  a  fellow  traveler.  Life  has  Joined  the 
campaign  to  oust  Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 
"Mr.  Acheson  has  great  virtues,  but  they  do 
not  Include  a  confident  belief  In  America," 
the  magazine  pontificated  In  March,  when 
the  McCarthy  attacks  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment got  under  way. 

SATURDAY     EVENING     POST     IS     SLICK     ORGAN     OT 
NAM   PROPAGANDA 

Like  its  main  competitor.  Collier's,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  can  also  boast  to  its 
advertisers  that  in  return  for  the  $59,000,OCO 
it  received  last  year,  scarcely  a  single  issue 
hits  the  stands  without  some  attack  on  the 
welfare  state  or  its  component  parts,  par- 
ticularly organized  labor. 

In  recent  weeks  It  featured  several  hoaxe« 
to  put  over  Its  reactionary  propaganda  line. 
One  story.  The  Federal  Snoops  Are  After  Me, 


told  In  tear-Jerklng  fashion  how  an  unhappy 
publisher  of  a  weekly  pajier  was  terrorized 
and  victimized  by  the  Government  which 
took  a  dim  view  of  his  employing  children  to 
fold  papers  after  school  for  a  "lark,"  for 
"cider,  cookies"  and  a  "little  pin  money." 
Upon  Investigation  after  the  story  appeared 
in  print,  the  Labor  Department  revealed  that 
the  great-hearted  publisher,  Robinson 
Wcllvalne,  had  hired  children  as  young  as  11, 
worked  them  as  late  as  11:30  p.  m.,  and  paid 
them  as  little  as  $1.25  for  8  hours'  work. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  reached 
over  4.000.COO  buyers.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment correction  made  a  few  labor  publica- 
tions. The  great  Saturday  Evening  Post  re- 
fused to  print  a  correction. 

Controlled  by  Walter  Fuller,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  NAM  and  now  an  active  member 
of  its  governing  board,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  has  always  followed  the  NAM  line. 
Today,  the  NAM  campaigns  against  the  wel- 
fare state.  Government  spending,  and  be- 
wa'ls  the  success  of  left-wing  agitators  in 
promoting  Socialist  measures.  Analysis  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  articles  and  edi- 
torials over  a  period  of  months  shows  sub- 
stantially the  same  expressions  of  alarm. 

SMEARS   LABOR,    REJECTS   REPLY.   FACT3    CITED 

In  a  story  headed:  "SEP  lies  again  In  dirty 
campaign  to  defame  labor,"  the  railroad 
weekly  took  note  of  a  current  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  editorial  a  little  more  outr.igeous 
than  some  of  Its  others. 

"An  extraordinary  drive  to  smear  organ- 
ized labor  and  labor  legislation  has  l>een 
started  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Pest.  Ordi- 
narily it  would  be  called  a  propagandu  cam- 
paign, but  It's  worse.  It's  a  campaign  of 
outright  lying,"  the  paper  said. 

It  went  on  to  take  apart  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post's  editorial.  Must  Propaganda  Be 
the  Monopoly  of  Our  Leftists.  Amonj:  those 
it  described  as  leftists  were  the  AFL  and  its 
League  for  Political  Education,  ar.d  the 
CIO's  Political  Action  Committee,  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  Is  ad- 
mittedly far  over  to  the  right  In  the  politi- 
cal spectrum. 

The  AFL  sought  space  in  the  maga  :lne  to 
refute  the  charge,  but  like  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, was  turned  down. 

In  the  answer,  the  AFL's  radio  com:nenta- 
tor,  Frank  Edwards,  described  the  editorial 
as  a  magnificent  piece  of  plfHe,  adding: 

"Big  business  and  big  banking  spen  J  eight 
times  as  much  for  lobbying  as  all  their  so- 
called  leftist  opponents  "combined.  Free 
speech  Is  so  nearly  nonexistent  that  I:  exists 
only  In  fragmentary  form  where  It  can  be 
found  at  all.  You  can  count  the  real  Inde- 
pendent newspapers  of  this  country  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.'" 

Among  the  facts  contained  In  Edwaids"  de- 
t:dled  refutation  of  the  Post's  charges  was  a 
section  dealing  with  radio,  which  tl.e  Post 
said  was  being  monopolized  by  labor, 

"There  are  3.000  broadcasting  statons  In 
the  United  States:  we  reach  about  150  of 
them,"  Edwards  said,  "The  Pos*  calls 
that  pressure.  What  kind,  gontlemer  .  Low 
pressure?  ' 


The  American  Economy:  Freedoir's  Test 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  IVES* 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  wish  to  make  known  to  my  colleagues 
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that  there  exi.sts  in  Detroit  the  Economic 
Club  and  it  i.s  mo,st  ably  presided  over  by 
it.s  president,  Mr.  Allen  B.  Crow, 
Through  his  administration  there  has 
been  brought  to  the  city  of  Detroit  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  outstanding  stu- 
dents of  the  coimtry,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Economic  Club  constitutes  a 
roster  of  Who's  Who  in  dynamic  Detroit. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  ins:ert  in 
the  Record  the  able  remarks  of  Mr.  Leon 
H.  Kcyserling,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  on  this  most  fit- 
ting subject.  Freedom's  Test: 

Mr.  Key.cerlinc.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of 
you  who  have  been  l:ind  enough  to  come 
and  talk  together  today,  I  wish  that  Mrs. 
Keyserllng  were  here,  because  then  I  v.ould 
have  a  chance  to  straighten  out  one  of  my 
domestic  problems.  That  problem  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  on  a  recent  occasion  when 
I  had  to  make  a  talk,  and  Mrs.  Keyserlirg 
was  present,  the  person  next  to  her  asked 
her  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about  and  she 
said.  "I  cant  be  at  all  sure,  but  you  may 
be  sure  it  Isn't  the  topic  assigned  to  him." 
Well.  I  could  straighten  myself  out  a  little 
bit  if  Mrs.  Keyserllng  were  here  today,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  try  very  hard  today  to 
talk  about  the  topic  assigned  to  me.  The 
American  Economy:  Freedom's  Test. 

And  let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  1 
wish  It  were  practical  to  organizs  meetings 
of  this  kind  In  a  manner  that  would  jjermlt 
more  freedom  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
Itself.  By  more  freedom.  I  mean  that  I 
would  like  it  if  we  could  start  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  by  having  those  of  you  across 
the  table  raise  points  for  discussion,  because 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  American 
economy  and  Its  problems  are  so  vast,  so 
complex,  that  It  Is  awfully  hard  for  some- 
one In  -ny  spot  to  know  even  where  to  begin 
without  knowing  just  what  is  on  the  top  of 
your  minds  at  the  present  moment.  So  I 
do  cherish,  as  one  of  the  most  valua'ole  parts 
of  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  seme  opportunity, 
not  for  a  question  period  but  for  a  discis- 
sion period  at  the  end.  and  I  nope  that  you 
will  bepin  sharpening  ycur  pencils  so  that 
although  the  time  allotted  to  us  Is  not  tco 
long  we  may  have  that  give  and  take,  thnt 
exchange  of  ideas  and  franlc  :  esponse.  which 
seem  to  me  of  the  essence  of  our  kind  of  free 
society  and  free  economy. 

The  fact  that  I  think  the  American  econ- 
omy presents  a  test  of  freedom  is  the  reason 
why    I'm    Interested    in    economics    at    this 
time.    For  If  the  problems  of  the  American 
economy  related  only  to  the  question  of  our 
dally  bread,  only  to  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  meeting  payrolls,  or  meeting  the  cost 
of  living,  these  problems  would  be  important 
Indeed  but  they  would  seem  in  some  respects 
secondary  compared  with  the  vast,  looming, 
overwhelming  problems  which  face  our  Na- 
tion of  151,000  000  people— if  I  forecast  the 
census  correctly— in   a  world  of  something 
like  2.250,000,000,    But  when  we  lock  at  our- 
selves In  the  context  of  the  current  world 
situation,  we  realize  that  th?  American  econ- 
omy   Is    Indeed    freed'^m's    test,    we   realize 
that  whether  we  shall  survive,  whether  we 
shall  prosper,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  those  freedoms  which  we  all  value 
more    than    anything    else— the   fundamen- 
tal freedoms  of  human  beings,  in  their  busi- 
ness  lives   and   In   their  personal   lives   and 
In  their  social  and  political  lives— we  realize 
that   the  outlook  on  all   these   momentous 
Issues  depends  very  much  on  the  strength 
and  stability  and  progress  of  the  American 
economy.    And  that  is  why  I  think  the  prob- 
lems of  our  economy  are  so  transcendently 
Important,  because  i  think  that  how  effec- 
tively  we   deal   with    them   will   determine 
more  than  anything  else  how  fully  all  that 
we  cherish  most  does  survive  here  and  else- 
where In  t'.ie  world. 
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I  don't  think  thct  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  this  issue  Is  wiicther  our  economy 
Is  strong  enough  to  maintain  national  se- 
curity or  defense  measures.  It  Is.  Nor  Is 
it  whether  our  economy  Is  strong  enough 
to  maintain  Its  International  programs  and 
obligations.  It  is.  In  a  more  fundamental 
sense,  our  future  depends  on  how  well  v.e 
thrive  and  prosper  in  the  advancement  of 
our  own  econom.lc  system  because  the  other 
peoples  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as 
the  demonstration  of  that  blend  of  free  en- 
terprLse  and  free  government  which  has 
made  us  strong  and  to  which  we  look  to 
keep  us  strong.  And  if  v,e  should  per- 
chance, through  neglect  or  mishap,  give  even 
a  temporary  demonstration  that  wc  cannot 
retain  this  economic  strength  in  full,  then 
we  .shall  have  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  the  thing  which 
gives  us  more  Influence,  which  gives  us  m.ore 
leadership,  which  gives  us  more  prospect  for 
success,  than  armaments  and  other  things — 
although  those,  too,  are  Important. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  to  take  pc- 
count.    as    realistic    people,    of    hew    we    are 
Judged  by  others.     And  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  they  do  not  judga 
VIS   always   by    the    tests    that    v;e    apply   to 
ourselves.    It  Is  not  satisfactory  to  them  to 
say,  although  It   Is  important,  that  we  are 
economically   more   powerful   than   the   rest 
of  the  world— although  we  are;   that  we're 
Infinitely  more  productive  and  more  ingen- 
ious than  other  industrial  rations — although 
we  arc;  that  we  have  the  highest  standards 
of  living  and  have  made  the  most  progress. 
All  this  is  true,  but  I  think  we  will  te  judged 
piim.arlly  In  the  eyes  of  the  world — not  to 
speak  of  In  the  eyes  of  our  own  people — not 
by  what  we  have,  for  which  there  are  many 
historic    and    other    reasons    for    vrhich    we 
should  be  thankful,  but  rather  by  what  we 
do  with  what  we  have.     After  all,  the  test 
of  the  salt  cf  a  man  Is  not  the  talents  he 
was  born  with  but  hov.-  well  he  uses  what  he 
has.     We   all   prefer   the   Industrious   hard- 
working p3rson  of  reasonable  ability  to  the 
p;rson  blessed  with  great  ability  who  wastes 
his   time   and   accomplishes   little.     So   the 
test  of  the  American  economy  will  be,  not 
whether  we  have  more  than  others,  but  what 
we  do  with  what  we  have.     And  that   test 
will  be  pKJsed  primarily — in  the  eyes  of  the 
free   world,   I   say   again — In   terms   of   hew 
well    we    are    successful    In    avoiding    what 
others    have    come    to    think,    rightly     or 
wTongly,  has  teen  one  of  the  liabilities  of 
the    American    economy.    Its    inability    to 
achieve  a  reasonable  measure  of  stability  and 
a  reasonably  steady   rate  of  growth.     That 
liability  from  time  to  time  has  cut  across 
the  path  of  cur  economic  prcgress;   it  has 
created  from  time  to  time  a  degree  of  unem- 
ployment of  plant  and  resources-  and  man- 
power to  an  extent  which  has  made  those 
In  ofner  places,  and  some  within  our  own 
country,  lock  askance  at  our  resources  and 
at  our  Institutions,     Thus,  I  think  that  t'ne 
greatest  task  we  have  In  the  years  ahead  Is 
to  find  the  ways — I  say  "the  ways  "  because 
there  Is  no  one  way  or  no  one  panacea  to 
bring   more  stability   and   growth   into   the 
American   economy   than    It    has   shewn   In 
peacetime  years  In  the  past, 

I  say  "more  "  advisedly,  I  don't  say  "per- 
fection," because  let  me  make  It  clear  at  the 
very  beginning  that  I  realize  that:  while  there 
Is  no  absolute  conflict  there  needs  to  be  some 
reconciliation  between  security  and  stability 
and  the  dynamism  which  hai;  made  our 
economy  grow  the  way  it  has.  Perhaps  if 
we  sought  for  absolute  security.  If  we  sought 
for  absolute  stability,  we  would  have  to  sac- 
rifice too  large  an  amount  of  the  Initiative 
and  cf  the  dynamism  and  of  the  drive  which 
In  the  long  run  have  enabled  us  to  accom- 
plish such  great  results.  But  there  must  be 
some  reconciliation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  not  paying   a  price  for  otir  progress  so 


high  that  from  time  to  time  It  unduly 
jeopardizes  our  progress.  If  there  Is  any  one 
thing  upon  which  I  think  the  majority  of  us 
would  be  In  agreement.  It  Is  that  we  could  not 
afford  a  degree  of  Instability  which  might 
bring  to  our  economy.  In  terms  of  its  cur- 
rent size,  anything  even  roughly  comparable 
to  the  degree  of  instability,  or  the  degree  of 
unemployment  that  we  have  had  measured 
against  the  size  of  our  economy  In  the  past. 
To  make  myself  clear  when  I  talk  about 
unemployment,  let  me  say  that  I'm  not  talk- 
ing simply  about  jobless  workers.  I'm  talk- 
ing also  about  unemployment  of  managerial 
skill,  unemployment  of  our  plant  and  re- 
sources, unemployment  of  our  financial  re- 
sources, which  are  really  the  counterpart  of 
unemployment  of  manpower.  For  let  us 
always  remember  that  manpower  Itself  has  no 
wealth-creating  value  In  our  economy  except 
Insofar  as  it  Is  united  and  wedded  to  man- 
agerial skills,  to  plant  and  equipment,  to  fi- 
nancial resources,  and  to  business  know- 
how.  So  when  I  use  that  simple  word  "un- 
employment." I'm  talking  about  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  not  talking  only  about 
Jobs. 

Yet  I  do  think  that  jobs  are  one  of  the 
Important  measures  of  unemployment,  and 
the  reason  for  that  goes  beyond  purely  ma- 
terial things  and  gets  Into  certain  other 
values.  Certain  trends  are  taking  place  in 
thinking  within  our  own  country,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  effect 
that  a  high  level  of  joblessness  cannot  be 
defended.  Even  If  on  strictly  economic 
grounds  we  were  to  accept  the  view — which 
I  emphatically  do  not  accept — that  our  sys- 
tem might  become  more  efficient  with  five 
or  six  or  seven  million  unemployed,  or  at 
least  cculd  support  this  number  without 
strain,  public  opinion  holds  otherwise,  I 
think  It  Is  pa-.t  of  practical  and  realistic 
busine.is  pecple  not  to  argue  a  question 
which  Is  already  determined  In  the  public 
mind.  We  must  recognize  as  a  given  factor 
In  the  situation.  Just  as  surely  as  rain  Is  a 
given  factor  in  a  situation,  that  if  unem- 
ployment does  rise  above  a  certain  level,  the 
ccn-.pcsition  of  freedom  about  which  we  have 
been  talking  cannot  so  easily  be  assured.  No 
one  can  look  with  confidence  upon  any  ad- 
vent of  high  and  sustained  unemployment. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  In  such  a 
period,  as  in  the  past,  the  combination  of 
experimentation,  of  rapid  change,  which  Is 
forced  upon  the  people  and  the  Government 
by  that  kind  of  situation,  does  not  provide 
a  full  solution  even  though  It  brings  some 
improvements. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  first  prerequi- 
site of  trying  to  maintain  and  advance  our 
freedom,  to  maintain  those  values  which 
are  the  hallmark  of  the  American  economy, 
is  to  start  at  the  rewardlngly  high  economic 
levels  where  we  are  now  and  try  to  avoid  any 
critical  downturn;  because  the  hour  of  crisis 
necessarily  produces  rapid  Improvisation  and 
experimentation.  We  should  try  to  avoid 
the  advent  of  conditions  which,  as  they  be- 
came more  severe,  would  become  harder  and 
more  dangerous  to  deal  with.  In  fact,  we 
must  strive  for  still  higher  activity  and  for 
much  lower  unemployment. 

Let  me  try  briefly  to  cite  Just  a  few  fig- 
ures— I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  many— 
as  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  problem  of 
m.alntalnlng  reasonably  stable  growth  in  the 
American  economy.  Many  people  wonder 
why.  with  cur  economy  for  1949  as  a  whole 
only  1  percent  below  1948  In  total  level  of 
real  output  (after  adjusting  for  pries 
changes)  unemployment  which  averaged 
about  2,000,000  In  1948  changed  to  about  3,- 
500,000  In  1949  and  was  about  twice  as  hgh 
at  the  end  of  1949  as  at  the  end  of  1948. 
Why  did  that  great  change  In  unemployment 
take  place,  when  1949  as  a  whole  was  only 
1  percent  below  1948  in  total  output  of  goods 
and  services? 

The  reason  It  took  place  was  twofold,  and 
In  those  twofold  conditions  we  have  evidence 
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not  orJy  of  the  strer.rth  and  Ih?  mapnifl- 
Cf'nce  and  the  awe-::isplrlng  quality,  but  also 
of  the  central  difficult  problem,  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Tbese  tw^old  condltioiis 
axe:  Increases  In  produeCTvUy.  which  means 
being  ab'e  to  do  more  with  the  same  number 
of  people,  and  second,  grcwth  lu  p*.ipulation 
and  In  the  labor  force. 

Now  we  come  Into  1950  and  we  see.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  at  roughly  speaking 
the  levels  of  business  activity  of  the  latter 
part  of  last  year,  a  further  Increase  In  un- 
employment, and  for  the  same  two  reasons. 

I  well  recall  that  In  the  years  1946  throveh 
1M8.  when  I  talked  with  many  business  ectm- 
omlsts  about  productivity.  In  view  of  their 
concern  as  to  whether  productivity  was  really 
going  to  Increase.  I  said:  "I  think  enouch 
of  Um  American  system  of  biisiness.  of  its 
enterprise  and  its  Judcment,  to  be  absolutely 
Increduicus  when  It  is  said  that  an  American 
Industry  which  invests  more  billions  of  dol- 
liira  than  ever  before  In  i>eacetlme  history  In 
the  fundamental  improvement  of  plant  and 
equipment  will  net  achieve  vastly  Increased 
productivity  when  we  settle  down  from  the 
immediate  postwar  situation  and  when  we 
have  a  time  to  digest  the  results  of  that 
Improvement.'" 

While  the  indexes  of  productivity  are  al- 
ways slow  in  ccming  In.  that  Increase  Is 
now  taking  place,  and  I  believe  that  1950  and 
1951  and  1952  will  bring  ever-increasing  evi- 
dence of  a  new  release  of  productivity  forces 
which  fihould  at  least  maintain  the  be^t 
records  that  we  made  In  any  comparable 
number  of  peace-time  years  in  the  past — 
and  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  It  ex- 
ceeded them. 

Lefs  Just  look  a  very  few  years  ahead  and 
see  what  this  current  and  potential  increase 
in  productivity,  plus  the  growth  In  the  labor 
force,  put  before  us  as  the  central  problem 
of  the  American  economy.  Let's  Just  take 
a  period  of  5  years,  roughly  speaking,  to 
1954.  Now.  that  may  seem  like  stargazing. 
but  is  it  really  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a 
great  nation?  Does  It  seem  to  us  a  very 
long  time  ago  that  the  war  ended?  And 
that  was  almost  5  years  at^o. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  if  we  mainUln  the 
increase  in  productivity  which  our  past 
record  (even  when  averaging  periods  of  de- 
pression as  well  as  prosperity)  would  indi- 
cate, and  malnuln  only  the  same  level  of 
business  activity  and  the  same  level  of  total 
national  output  which  we  had  in  1948  (which 
seemed  to  us  like  a  phenomenally  produc- 
tive year)  then  we  wcu'd  end  up  within 
four  or  fi%-e  years  with  ten  to  twelve  million 
unemployed.  To  make  myself  j>erfectly  clear, 
I'm  not  predicting  ten  to  twelve  million  un- 
employed. I  dont  think  we're  going  to 
have  it.  I  think  we've  got  to  avoid  it.  I 
think  we  will  avoid  it.  But  I'm  merely  using 
this  sfatistlcal  Illustration  to  show  that  the 
great  and  most  Important  law  of  our  kind 
of  economy  is  that  It  cannot  be  stable  by 
standing  sti'l.  It  must  grow  in  order  to 
live  and  thrive  and  prosper.  Therefore.  II 
I  may  say  so.  when  I  hear  people  saying, 
"Well,  conditions  are  perfect  because  na- 
tional Income,  output,  employment,  are  Just 
as  high  as  they  were  In  1949,  and  that  was  a 
good  year,  and  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  1948 
which  was  the  best  year  we  ever  had.  and 
so  were  all  in  the  clear  " — when  I  hear  this 
said.  I  must  register  my  dissent.  The  'act 
is  that  if  employment  and  output  and  le  ?el 
of  business  activity  remained  constaiit.  ev*  ii 
at  the  highest  levels  we  have  ever  known,  »? 
would  year  by  year  accrue  more  unemploy 
ment  of  business  resources,  of  financial  re- 
sources, and  of  manpower.  *  And  we  would 
accrue  all  of  the  problems  that  go  with  such 
Increasing  unemployment. 

Let  me  Illustrate  that  in  Just  one  more 
way,  and  then  get  to  some  questions  of  pro- 
gram and  analysis  Suppose  we  take  It  in 
dollar  terms  instead  of  Ukin<  it  in  job 
lexms.    IX  between  now  and  1954  we  achieve 


thnt  minimum  desirable  rate  of  steady 
growth,  about  3  to  4  percent  a  year,  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  unemployment  of  all 
kinds  from  rising  constantly  above  Its  pres- 
ent base,  our  national  Income  over  the  next 
5  years  In  the  agereeate  would  be  approxi- 
mately » 125  000.000.000  higher  than  If  we 
stabilized  output  and  income  at  current 
le\cls.  and  would  he  about  $300,000,000,000 
hl!?her  than  If  over  the  next  5  years  we  went 
up  and  down  as  In  some  cycUcnl  periods  In 
the  past.  Over  a  lO-ycar  period,  the  respec- 
tive figures  would  be  aiound  $500,000,000,000 
and  $800,000,000,000.  These  figures  are  a 
me.^ure  of  the  size  of  the  problem  of  ex- 
panding our  markets  to  absorb  the  potential 
output  of  our  technology  and  our  business 
resources  and  our  skills  and  labor  force  at 
reasonably  full  employment.  And  when  we 
think  cf  these  figures  measured  against  the 
cost  of  the  last  war.  measured  against  the 
size  of  the  national  debt,  measured  against 
the  best  national  Income  that  we  ever  had 
In  any  year  before  the  wrtr.  then  we  appreci- 
ate the  size  of  the  problem,  a  problem  of 
business  analysis  and  of  business  action  in 
exploring  and  encouraging  and  developing 
prospective  and  potential  markets. 

It  does  stand  to  reason  that,  however  much 
we  may  look  across  the  seas  for  the  further 
development  of  those  markets,  we  m\:st  find 
most  of  them  fundamentally  within  our  own 
shores.  The  very  simple  reason  for  this  Is 
that.  In  the  lone  run.  as  a  simple  proposition 
cf  economics.  If  our  foreign  trade  of  what- 
ever size  It  may  be  Is  to  be  on  a  stable  basis, 
it  must  In  the  Ion?  r'.'n  be  balanced — and 
I  won't  go  Into  all  the  co.-aplexitlcs  and  de- 
tails— bv  an  Inflow  as  well  as  by  expert  of 
materials  and  gooes  and  services.  There 
may  be  some  vp.'-ia'.ce.  depending  upon  un- 
disclosed Items  and  upon  a  lot  of  technicali- 
ties, but  broadly  speaking  as  we  expand  our 
markets  abroad  they  must  be  balanced  In 
one  way  or  another  by  Imports  because  if 
they  are  not  we  are  simply  compounding  a 
problem  rather  than  moving  toward  solving 
It.  And  since  that  rough  balance  must  take 
place,  the  fact  remains  that  In  the  long  run, 
we  still  have  the  problem  here  at  hom.e  of 
finding  domestic  markets  roughly  approxi- 
mating our  domestic  output.  I  always  like 
to  mention  this,  because  I  hear  in  so  many 
places  that  facile  assumption  that  If  In  some 
way  we  can  exploit  foreign  markets.  If  In 
some  way  we  can  develop  undeveloped  areas, 
then  we  will  no  longer  have  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  relationship  between 
our  home  product  and  our  home  output. 

So  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  a  program  of  developing 
world  trade  1."  unsound.  I  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  mean  that  such  things  as  the 
point  4  program  have  no  point.  I  think 
they're  good  and  desirable.  I  think  we  need 
a  healthy  world  economy  and  a  healthy  world 
trade,  but  let  us  not  confuse  that  fact  with 
the  assumption  that  If  we  are  successful  In 
that  problem  we  can  avoid  the  central  prob- 
lem here  at  home. 

Now,  coming  finally  to  the  question  of 
what  broad  problems  confront  us  as  we  are 
faced  with  the  challenge  as  to  whether  over 
the  next  5  years  we  can  very  substantially 
reduce  unemployment  below  the  4.7C0,0O0 
figure  of  February  1950.  or  whether  we  face 
a  rise  to  six  or  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  million. 

Economics  is  a  peculiar  science.  It's  a 
science  of  words  as  well  as  of  facts,  and  when 
someone  talks  words  alone  one  gets  many 
different  answers  to  problems  and  much 
seeming  disagreement.  But  when  one  talks 
facts.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  businessmen,  labor  people,  economists, 
and  others  in  the  long  run  Identify  the  prob- 
lem rather  similarly.  They  Identify  the 
problem  as  one  of  balance  among  the  vari- 
ous forces  of  the  economy.  By  that  balance 
they  mean,  first  of  all.  that  our  price  struc- 
ture, our  price  machinery,  which  Is  really 
the  operation  of  our  economy,  yield  enouch 


In  profits  to  bu.^lness  to  provide  both  the 
funds  and  the  Incentives — and  I  uie  both 
advisedly — the  funds  and  the  Incentives  to 
continue  the  Improvement  of  Its  pl:int  and 
equipment,  to  continue  its  basic  expansion, 
to  continue  the  maintenance  of  Its  n  ^ccssary 
reserves,  at  those  levels  which  make  full  use 
of  our  great  technology.  If  bu  Iness  income, 
as  a  part  of  the  totsU  flow  of  natli^nal  in- 
come. Is  not  high  enough  for  these  purposes, 
wc  may  temporarily  have  a  hlph  and  reward- 
ing level  of  cousumptlon.  but  we  will  be  im- 
poverishing that  central  ba^ic  resource,  our 
technology  and  our  plant  and  eqi  Ipment, 
our  Industrialization.  In  other  word  ,  which 
enables  us  to  progress  in  the  long  run. 

As  a  corelatlve  thofe  of  this  proolem  of 
balance,  If  It  happens  that  business  Income 
is  higher  than  is  necessary  for  th(  se  pur- 
poses, and  other  forms  of  Income  coriespond- 
ingly  too  low,  we  have  that  dctlatlo  i  which 
results  from  Inability  to  clear  the  markets 
of  goods.  Liooklng  at  the  other  sid ;  of  the 
coin,  with  respect  to  personal  Incomes  of  all 
kino's  all  over  the  country,  which  ai  e  some- 
times called  consumer  Incomes.  If  hey  get 
too  high  in  relation  to  output  we  liave  In- 
fiation  and  overdcmand  for  the  ]iroducta 
available.  But  If  they  get  too  low,  1  repeat, 
we  have  deflationary  pressures. 

In  this  task  of  seeking  balance — a  balance 
which  will  never  be  a  perfect  one,  bv  t  which 
must  be  kept  within  workable  Uml  s  if  we 
are  to  have  reasonable  stability — wh:  t  forces 
have  we  at  work  iu  the  private  etonomy? 
We  have  three  great  forces.  We  hive  the 
powerful  force  of  oiganized  labor,  o:gantzed 
both  on  the  political  and  on  the  eronomlo 
front.  We  have  the  great  force  of  armers, 
organized  not  so  much  on  the  e<:oncmlc 
front  because  the  nature  of  their  industry 
does  not  permit  that,  but  certainly  organ- 
ized on  the  political  front  for  the  seeking 
cf  a  larger  share  of  national  Incorie  than 
they  would  get  If  the  programs  wh;ch  they 
favor  were  not  adopted.  And  then  ve  have 
organized  business,  which  In  Its  varU  us  ways 
Is  seeking  self-protection  and  sclf-j  dvance- 
ment. 

There  are  only  two  ways  In  a  free  t  conomy 
by  which  those  three  great  forces  n  ay  seek 
adjustment.  One  way  Is  through  conflict. 
Conflict  on  the  economic  front,  thrc  ugh  the 
breakdown  of  collective  bargaining  Con- 
flict on  the  political  front,  throigh  the 
bidding  of  favors,  ba.sed  upon  the  delivery 
of  voles. 

We  have  gotten  along  thus  far  despite  this 
kind  of  conflict,  and  we  would  cfrtainly 
none  of  us  surrender  all  of  this  tind  of 
conflict  for  anything  that  might  ake  Its 
place.  We  would  rather  have  the  conflict, 
we  would  rather  have  the  headaches,  we 
would  rather  have  the  trouble,  than  to  have 
the  suppression  or  the  restriction  or  the 
national  planning  which  could  be  the  only 
substitute  in  the  kind  of  economy  we  have 
for  some  of  this  conflict. 

But  I  think  many  of  us  are  coning  to 
reallee  Increasingly  that  some  of  this  con- 
flict must  be  replaced,  or  at  least  ameliorated, 
or  at  least  reduced,  by  a  second  w;  y.  This 
involves  use  of  certain  other  guides  to  the 
conduct  of  freemen  In  a  voluntiiry  free 
enterprise  economy. 

What  are  these  other  guides?  In  '.he  final 
analysis,  they  cannot  be  self-denial  or  8elf- 
sacrifice  or  altruism,  because  In  the  final 
analysis  It  is  the  very  definition  of  iur  kind 
of  economy  that  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  fol- 
lowing of  self-interest.  Is  the  motivating 
force  which  drives  the  economy  forward. 
Those  people  who  go  around  »ylng  that  la- 
bor should  be  unselfish,  that  farmets  should 
be  unselfish,  that  businessmen  shou'd  be  un- 
selfish, seem  to  me  to  propose  no  so  utlon  to 
the  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  t!iev  don't 
even  state  the  problem.  The  pr  )blem  Is 
rather  to  find  some  restatement  of  this  os- 
tensible conflict  so  that  It  Is  made  clear  that 
there  are  many  areas  In  which  th«   self-ln- 
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terests  of  one  and  the  self-lnterc€ts  of  the 
other  coincide.  In  other  words,  we  must 
find  more  ways  of  stating  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  ultimate  truth  about  our  economy — 
that  in  the  long  run.  for  our  economy  to 
grow  and  thrive  and  prosper  and  be  reason- 
ably stable  under  a  free  system,  there  must 
be  more  and  more  areas  where  labor  and 
business  and  farmers  appreciate  that  their 
real  Interests  do  not  conflict  In  the  long 
run. 

If  a  farmer  should  achieve  a  price-support 
program  which  holds  out  to  him  the  hope  of 
a  higher  portion  of  the  national  income  than 
is  consistent  with  that  level  cf  wages  or  that 
level  of  profits  which  is  needed  for  a  healthy 
industrial  system.  If  he  should  pet  a  level 
of  supports  v.hlch  holds  out  to  him  the  In- 
ducement to  a  volume  and  composition  of 
agricultural  output  v.hlch  our  economy  sim- 
ply cannot  digest,  then  the  farmer  In  the 
long  run  v.ill  not  benefit  thereby.  And  the 
same  thing  applies  In  the  case  of  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  worker,  neither  of  whom 
can  benefit  in  the  long  run  by  getting  mere 
th-n  the  economy  can  afford  to  give. 

How  can  areas  of  rhutuality  of  Interest  be 
more  carefully  defined?  It  depends  upon 
men  of  good  will,  and  I  believe,  despite  any- 
thing that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
a  majority  of  the  responsible  leadership  in 
all  of  the  vast  groupings  of  the  American 
economy  are  men  of  good  will.  If  we  don't 
start  with  that  assumption,  we  can't  get 
anywhere.  There  are  the  troublemakers, 
there  are  the  recalcitrants,  there  are  the  ad- 
venturers, but  we  must  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  the  leadership  Is 
made  up  of  men  of  good  will  who  are  grop- 
ing for  answers  that  will  be  workable  an- 
swers In  a  free  economy. 

Ii  seems,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
to  get  this  reconciliation  of  Interest  so  that 
there  will  be  more  creas  of  agreement,  lesser 
areas  of  conflict,  and  at  least  a  reduction  of 
the  areas  of  conflict  upon  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  ground,  we  must  all  try  through 
improved  economic  study  and  analysis  to 
define  more  carefully  how  the  whole  economy 
works  In  Its  main  parts,  and  hew  Its  related 
parts  synchronize  and  fit  together. 

This  does  not  mean  national  planning. 
Tills  does  not  mean  the  adoption  of  laws  to 
put  all  or  most  of  these  things  Into  effect, 
although  laws  In  some  areas  of  national  pol- 
icy are  necessary.  Let  us  remember  that.  In 
our  kind  of  free  economy,  even  laws  must 
rest  upon  majority  agreem.ent  and  the  broad- 
ening of  BiTe&B  of  consent  because  without 
these  you  don't  get  the  laws  enacted  In  the 
first  place  and  3'ou  certainly  don't  get  them 
effectuated  even  after  they  are  enacted.  So 
those  who  say  "Let's  substitute  law  for  volun- 
tary study,  for  agreement  on  a  voluntary 
basis  "  are  Just  avoiding  the  problem  because 
the  problem  exists  in  either  event. 

The  most  promising  approach  to  this  wid- 
ening of  areas  of  agreement.  Involving  man- 
agement and  labor  and  farm  groups.  Is  to 
try  to  define  over  some  reasonable  period  of 
time  what  a  few  broad  requirements  and 
pro,spects  of  our  economy  are — prospects 
which  we  all  sense  and  should  share.  For 
example,  suppose  we  start  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  300  billion  or  higher  annual  nat- 
ional output  within  4  or  5  years  Is  not  a  pipe 
dream,  Is  not  pie  In  the  sky,  but  Is  simply  a 
factual  definition  of  a  gqal  that  we  have  to 
reach  If  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  serious 
trouble.  And  then  suppose  we  try  to  use 
improved  analysis  and  economic  study  to 
examine  candidly  and  frankly,  for  example. 
-  what  kind  of  funds  business  needs  for  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment,  what  kind 
of  output  of  steel  and  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  broadly  consistent  with  fnese  ob- 
jectives of  a  free  and  growing  economy,  and 
what  all  this  implies  for  certain  price  ad- 
justments and  for  certain  wage  adjustments 
and  for  certain  farm  policies.  There  would 
still  be  a  ranf;e  of  conflict.  I  think  It  would 
still  be  true  that  each  group  would  try  to 


shape  and  edge  Its  analysis  a  little  bit  to  its 
own  particular  point  of  view.  But  I  also 
think  that  through  some  such  method  of 
voluntary  approach  and  consultation  there 
would  gradually  emerge  some  broadening 
areas  of  agreement  which  would  reduce  the 
conflict  and  which  would  provide  guides  to 
viable,  voluntary  decisions  In  a  free  economy. 
What  does  that  optimism  :.rise  out  of? 
Not  simply  out  of  a  PoUyanna  feeling.  Let 
us  look  back  to  the  first  half  of  1949.  There 
then  appeared  mr.ny  of  those  laciors  which 
In  the  early  1920s  and  again  in  the  late 
1920's  and  early  l£30's  produced  a  very  ser- 
ious and  prolonged  decline;  thcie  was  a  sharp 
commodity  break,  a  sharp  farm  price  drop, 
and  a  rapid  decline  In  profits  In  many  In- 
dustries, a  sharp  rise  In  unemployment.  Tlie 
business  sentiment  that  was  accruing  at 
that  time  was  fraught  with  uncertainty.  Yet 
we  came  through  that  test  in  1949  much  bet- 
ter than  m  earlier  periods.  Why?  Because, 
throughout  the  economy  at  many  main  and 
strategic  sectors  of  the  busines;;  community, 
there  were  voluntarily  practiced  and  put  Into 
efl'ect  Improved  economic  Judgment  and 
knowledge  based  upon  broader  horizons  and 
wider  study  and  more  information  than  had 
been  available  15  or  20  cr  30  years  ago.  In 
the  handling  of  inventories,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prices,  in  the  handling  of  pa\Tolls, 
and  other  items  too  innumerable  to  mention 
In  the  short  time  here,  I  think  there  was  a 
very  decisive  change  for  the  better  as  against 
years  ago.  At  these  various  strategic  points 
in  the  economy,  there  was  more  Impartial 
study,  more  analysis,  and  more  effort  to  relate 
the  problems  of  each  particular  Industry  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Government  policy, 
which  I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  at  great 
length  here.  By  defining  these  common  ob- 
jectives In  broad  areas,  we  could  undertake 
a  practical,  business-like  and  economic  ex- 
amination of  how  Government  programs,  de- 
signed initially  with  the  narrow  purpose  of 
raising  revenues  or  supporting  farm  Income 
or  paying  social  security  benerits,  would  be 
test-ed  bv  their  eflect  upon  the  wealth  and 
the  health  and  the  stability  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  They  would  be  tested  by  the  in- 
centives which  they  provide  for  general 
gro'.vth  and  stability  and  expansion  through 
the  normal  channels  of  volunt.iry  trade. 

Aoplying  that  approach  to  tax  policy,  I 
think  that  a  primary  judgment  of  tax  policy 
should  be,  not  only  how  much  revenues  it 
raises  on  paper  In  the  first  Instance,  but 
also  what  its  efTect  upon  the  whole  economy 
Is — how  It  affects  incentives,  how  it  effects 
growth,  how  it  affects  initiative,  and  many 
other  matters  of  that  kind.  And  while  those 
responsible  for  tax  policy  would  still  in  the 
final  analysis  have  to  make  certain  recon- 
ciliations of  Judgments,  they  would  have  a 
star  to  guide  themselves  by.  which  I  think 
now  Is  partly  lacking. 

So  that  both  In  the  area  of  private  policy 
and  In  the  area  of  public  policy  we  have  need 
for  this  study,  this  refinement,  and  this 
redefinition  of  the  vast  and  Inspiring  and 
realizable  goals  of  the  Amer.can  economy. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  say  Just  one  thing 
about  how  that  might  affect  business  policy. 
The  businessman  is  always  torn  by  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  as  against  the  problems  of 
next  year.  So  long  as  the  business  commu- 
nity focuses  entirely  on  the  problems  of  to- 
morrow in  a  literal  sense,  on  how  the  next 
strike  may  be  settled,  or  on  how  a  current 
strike  may  be  settled,  on  whether  a  majority 
of  economists  or  others  guess  that  the  next 
6  months  will  be  good  or  bad — I  think  that  so 
long  as  attention  is  focused  solely  upon  these 
very  short-run  consideraticr^  alone,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  businessmen  to  take 
the  kind  of  action  which  In  Itself  tends  to 
make  the  economy  somewhat  more  unstable. 
For  example,  if  a  large  group  cf  business- 
men, strategically  located,  should  feel  that 
the  economic  outlook  over  the  next  6  months 
or  over  the  next  year  Is  not  good,  then  their 


policies  of  investment — which  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  primary  conditioner  of  the  economy — 
would  trend  In  the  direction  of  liquidity 
rather  than  In  the  direction  of  use  of  funds. 
This,  if  in  large  enough  volume,  would  In 
itself  exert  a  pronounced  downward -pressure 
factor.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  wide  and  stra- 
tegic sectors  of  the  business  community  loolc 
more  years  ahead,  recognize  that  In  the  long 
run  we  have  not  begun  to  tap  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  our  markets,  that  our  standards 
of  living  are  not  a  fixed  thing,  that  our  inge- 
nuity in  the  development  of  new  products  is 
not  a  fixed  thing,  that  our  capacity  to  adjust 
prices  to  markets  Is  not  a  fixed  thing — if  the 
business  community  looks  ahead  in  this  way 
and  realizes  that  America  shoilld  not  be  sold 
short,  then  the  investment  and  pricing  poli- 
cies of  business,  as  well  as  the  policies  of 
other  organized  groups,  would  move  in  step 
with  the  long-range  upward  movement  of 
the  American  economy. 

If  there  is  any  utility  In  the  enterprise  in 
which  some  of  us  In  Washington  are  engaged, 
it  is  not  in  anything  that  we  may  ourselves 
arrive  at  in  an  "ivory  tower,"  it  is  not  solely 
or  mainly  in  what  the  Government  may  find 
or  decide  to  do,  but  It  is  rather  in  having 
some  slight  effect  upon  stimulating  through- 
out the  economy  In  all  Its  parts  a  real  sense 
of  the  things  which  unites  and  hold  together 
the  American  people.  These  things  which 
hold  us  together,  in  world  terms,  are  vastly 
more  Important  than  the  things  which  seem 
to  divide  us.  The  questions  which  we  need 
to  solve  together  are  much  more  important 
than  any  questions  which  the  faint-hearted 
may  think  are  insoluble.  The  record  of  our 
past  is.  on  the  whole.  Inspiring  regarding 
our  capacity  to  move  ahead.  If  we  can  bury 
the  hatchet,  define  our  problems  commonly, 
apply  to  them  the  best  Judgment  and  the 
best  thought  of  our  business  analysis  and 
our  economic  study,  and  try  to  arrive  at  more 
agreements  and  wider  common  consensus  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done,  then  we  have  never 
lacked  and  we  never  will  lack  the  technical 
Ingenuity  and  the  skill  and  the  resources 
to  go  ahead  to  a  successful  conclusion.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Crow.  Dr.  Keyserllng,  I  have  a  few 
questions  here.  Two  I  shall  read  as  one  be- 
cause they  really  express  the  same  Idea, 

(Reading  question:)  "As  a  realistic  and 
presently  a  prosperous  people,  how  long  can 
we  stand  deficit  spending  and  $42,000,000,000 
budgets?" 

The  other,  bearing  on  the  same  issue. 
(Reading  question:)  "Do  you  not  think  it 
Important  for  the  Government  to  begin  to 
reduce  its  expenditures  and  live  within  its 
income,  as  private  enterprise  must  do?" 

Mr.  Keyseeling.  Those  two  questions  are 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  It's  perfectly 
obvious  that  I  couldn't  answer  either  of  them 
to  my  satisfaction,  not  to  speak  of  yours.  In 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  So  I  will  Just 
make  a  f£W  very  brief  points. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  objective  of  the 
Government,  as  I  understand  it.  to  balance 
the  budget  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  I  think  that 
the  level  of  national  income  and  general 
prosperity  are  now  high  enough  to  Justify  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  surplus  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
our  economy  adjusts  Itself  slowly  to  change, 
and  the  decisions  on  the  tax  side  and  the 
decisions  on  the  expenditure  side  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  would  seem  to  me  to 
make  it  unwise  to  try  to  achieve  a  complete 
budget  balance  overnight. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  one  simple  example. 
I  might  believe  that.  If  taxes  had  been  re- 
duced by  $3,000,000,000  Instead  of  5  or  6  In 
1948.  we  would  now  be  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget  and  our  business  system  would  not 
have  been  appreciably  worse  off  if  the  tax 
reduction  had  been  smaller.  But  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this — In  fact,  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  I  would  believe 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  increased  by  $3,000.- 
000,000  now.  because  In  the  current  stage 
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of  the  economy  the  Increase  of  taxes  by 
$3,000,000,000  now  would.  I  think,  do  a  great 
deal  more  damage  than  If  we  had  reduced 
taxes  by  f 3 .000.000.000  less  than  they  vrere 
reduced  2  years  ago. 

I  use  this  merely  as  an  Illustration  Realls- 
tlcally.  looking  at  a  cross  section  of  the  situ- 
ation In  where  we  are  now,  I  think  we  ought 
to  try  to  t>alance  the  budget  as  rapidly  as 
fMsihle  by  moderation  In  tax  policy,  and 
by  economy  in  expenditures.  We  should  not 
think  that  If  we  redv:ced  public  outlays  by 
15.000,000.000  tomorrow,  we  would  immedi- 
ately bring  the  budget  into  balance.  The 
fact  la  that  either  oi>e  of  those  two  things — 
I  shouldn't  say  the  •fact"  because  it  can't 
be  proved— but  the  prospect  Is  that  either 
one  of  those  two  extreme  things  would  hit 
the  economy  a  b'.ow  more  rapidly  than  it  can 
absorb  the  blow  Therefore.  I  think  we 
should  move  gradually  along  various  paths 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

But  let  us  always  remember,  realistically, 
that  the  most  Important  oath  of  all  toward 
a  balanced  budget  is  a  resumption  of  the 
normal  growth  pattern  cf  the  economy. 
With  profits  being  the  most  volatile  part  of 
the  income  structure,  the  drop  in  revenues 
which  results  when  there  Is  even  a  slltht 
cessation  of  the  upward  movement  J  the 
economy  affects  the  Federal  budget  very  ad- 
versely. We  can  easily  balance  the  budggji^ 
ever  a  3-  or  4-yefr  period,  even  with  some 
tax  reduction  in  the  totality,  and  even  If 
current  levels  of  expenditures  should  not 
change,  if  the  economy  resumes  its  normal 
growth  pattern.  But  if  the  economy  dees  not 
grow.  If  unemployment  increases,  you  have 
two  restilts:  You  have,  first,  a  greater  drain 
upon  the  public  purse,  which  would  be  Im- 
posed— and  you  all  know  realistically  vhat  It 
will,  whether  you  would  be  for  it  or  not — at 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels:  second,  you 
would  have  much  lower  tax  revenues  at  any 
given  level  of  tax  rates  in  a  declining  econ- 
omy. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  must  always  center 
vifx;n  those  policies  which  will  do  most  to  re- 
sume the  normal  upward  growth  trend  of 
the  economy  as  the  most  important  step  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget.  We  should  prac- 
tice economy  in  expenditures  In  all  those 
areas  where  this  can  be  safely  and  prudent- 
ly done,  but  some  of  the  figures  running  into 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  as  to  what  might 
be  accomplished  through  administrative  Im- 
provements in  the  gcvernment,  are  just  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Mr,  Caow.  Were  getting  some  good  ques- 
tions here,  gentlemen. 

(Reading  question:)  "It  was  an  accepted 
concept  of  the  New  Deal  that  we  were  faced 
with  a  contracting  economy  What  occa- 
sioned the  Fair  Deal  to  accept  the  concept 
that  our  economy  Is  an  expanding  economy?" 

Mr.  KzYSEBLiNC  Well,  that  Is  Just  be- 
cause knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers. 
As  we  go  along  we  make  progress..  And  I 
think  that  there  are  many  respects  in  which 
the  American  people — the  business  system, 
-the  labor  system,  the  f«rm  system,  the  gov- 
ernment system — learned  a  lot  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  1930's. 

There  are  two  very  Important  things  we 
learned.  One  of  these  very  Important  things 
Is  that  the  most  dangerous  thing  to  do  Is 
to  wait  until  you  have  a  serious  economic 
crisis  before  applying  thought  and  action  to 
the  problem  before  us.  And  this  Is  the 
greatest  present  test  of  freedom  In  otir  de- 
m'xrracy.  As  a  democracy,  we  have  always 
be^n  able  to  rally  after  the  crisis  appears. 
After  we're  bombed,  after  we  have  a  depres- 
sion, we  work  our  way  out  of  it.  But  I  don't 
think  that  either  In  the  international  field 
or  In  the  domestic  field  can  we  safely  afford 
to  wait  for  •  crisis  again  because  the  first 
bomblnff  ailght  be  more  serl'  us.  The  Im- 
pact of  »  depression  might  be  more  serious. 
And.  therefore,  the  first  thing  we  learned 
rrom  the  Kew  Deal  period  u  that  we  can- 


not again  Indulge  In  that  process  of  waiting. 

The  second  thing  we  learned  is  that  if  the 
economy  moves  too  far  downhill,  it  d>  esnt 
seem  that  the  ranee  of  governmental  meas- 
ures which  may  be  then  used  are  In  them- 
selves sufficient  to  bring  nb-out  complete  re- 
covery. I  haven't  time  to  document  this. 
Some  will  say  that  this  was  only  because 
these,  meastircs  weren't  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  but  I  don't  think  that's  the  case.  I 
think  Its  rather  because  cur  economy  is  so 
predominantly  a  private-enterprise  economy 
thnt  unless  there  is  reasonable  health,  and 
unless  there  is  lull  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  stability  In  that  private  enterprise 
section  of  the  economy,  the  complemer.tary 
action  of  government  while  Important,  can- 
not alone  do  the  Job.  And  that's  why  I 
think  we  are  quite  validly  placing  a  great 
deal  more  stress  upon  what  combination  of 
programs,  privace  and  public,  will  do  most 
to  create  and  to  promote  an  environment  in 
which  reasonable  stability  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  progress  will  be  attained  in  our  private 
enterprise  economy  itself.  That  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  shift,  and 
I  think  a  legitimate  shift,  from  what  was 
called  the  theory  of  stagnation  to  a  recog- 
nition that  we  have  by  no  means  even  begun 
to  reach  the  frontiers  with  respect  to  the 
growth  and  the  expansion,  the  fair  profit 
return,  the  enlargement  of  employment,  the 
enlargement  of  markets,  which  can  be  at- 
tained within  that  great  and  predominant 
sector  of  our  economy  which  is  and  should 
remain  privately  operated. 

Mr.  Crow  (reading  question).  "How  much 
unemployment  can  be  accounted  for  by  an 
educational  system  that  turns  out  too  many 
uncmployables? "     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Keysejiling.  I  think  that  anyone  who 
carefully  studies  the  facts  of  the  past  few 
years  will  find  a  correlation  between  business 
trends  and  unemployment  trends  which  will 
show  that  unemployment  results  primarily 
from  a  decline  In  the  levels  cf  business 
activity,  or,  in  the  alternative  or  together 
with  It,  a  failure  of  fundamental  business 
activity  to  grow  fast  enough  to  provide  a 
larger  number  of  Jobs. 

There  may  be  some  unemployment  caused 
by  attitudes  among  the  unemployed.  But 
I  don't  think  that  this  Is  the  basic  thing, 
and  I  think  that  those  who  feel  that  it  is 
the  basic  thing  may  perhaps  be  distracted 
from  the  real  problem.  For  the  most  part, 
when  our  Industrial  system  is  growing  and 
thriving  and  expanding,  the  number  of  Jobs 
Increases.  For  the  most  part,  when  our  eco- 
nomic system  Is  faltering  or  hesitating  or 
moving  backward,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed increases.  And,  after  all.  this  is  a 
two-sided  problem.  It  Isn't  only  a  problem 
of  the  person  being  adjusted  to  the  Job, 
It's  also  a  question  of  the  Job  being  adjusted 
to  the  person.  For  exnmple,  I  think  we  have 
witnessed  over  the  years,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  witness  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  people  over  55.  or  over  60.  or 
over  62.  That's  Just  the  nature  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  are  going  to  continue  to  witness 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  p)eople  over  40. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  witness  an  im- 
provement In  general  education,  which  will 
make  fewer  people  willing  or  suited  for  cer- 
tain types  of  work  which  25  or  35  years  ago 
people  were  willing  to  do,  or  at  least  did. 

AJs  these  changes  are  taking  place,  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  take  place, 
they  Impose  a  responsibility,  not  only  upon 
the  educator,  not  only  upon  the  physician, 
but  also  on  the  business  system  Itself,  gradu- 
ally to  realize  that  through  Its  training  pro- 
grams, and  through  the  whole  scope  of  Its 
business  management,  some  adjustments 
must  be  made  and  some  new  thinking  done. 

Mr.  Caow.  We  have  Just  time  for  one  or 
two  mrre.     Here's  a  very  fundamental  one. 

(Reading  question:)  "Do  y(ju  believe  that 
this  better  balance  between  agriculture, 
labor,    and    manugemeut    can    be    attained 


without  enforced  Government  quotas  and 
the  control  of  wages  and  prices?  ' 

Mr.  Ketsetrlino.  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  progress  can  definitely  be  made,  in  times 
of  peace,  without  enforced  government  con- 
trol of  quotas  and  prices,  and  I  think  that's 
freedoms  test.  I  don't  think,  though,  that 
you  dispose  of  a  problem  by  showing  that 
It's  difficult.  In  some  ways  It's  more  difficult 
to  do  things  through  consensus  than  to  do 
them  by  force.  B'  '  the  whole  nature  of  our 
economy,  the  whole  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  nature  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. Is  that  we  have  always  elected,  and 
v,ill  always  continue  to  elect,  I  hope,  to  do 
as  many  things  as  possible  through  con- 
sensus, and  as  few  things  as  need  be  through 
force.  That  mnkcs  It  harder  to  do.  In  some 
ways,  but  I  think  it's  the  better  way.  I 
think  It's  the  way  that  has  made  our  economy 
what  It  Is.  and  the  way  thnt  we  murt  con- 
tinue with  increasing  efforts  to  try  for  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  Crow.  Here  are  two  more  questions 
that  ag.iin  mean  about  the  same. 

(Reading  question:)  "What  part  would 
prices  play  in  attaining  the  $400,000,000,000 
or  $800,000,000,000  national  Income?  That 
Is,   the   inflationary   factors." 

(Reading  question:)  "Why  should  we  have 
a  $325,0OO,OOU,OC0-a-year  national  Income 
when,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  prices  will  in- 
crease proportionately,  thereby  penalizing 
the  thrift  of  individuals  and  the  people  who 
are  on  pensions?" 

Mr.  Keysehling.  Well,  In  the  first  place, 
the  second  question  Involves,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  mistake  of  fact.  If  prices  gen- 
erally had  Increased  proportionately  with 
growths  in  dollar  national  Income,  the  real 
output  of  the  economy  and  the  real  standard 
of  living  would  not  be  higher  now  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  That  is  palpably  not  the 
case,  because  if  you  compare  1949  or  1950 
with  1939  or  1929,  or  any  other  year  that  you 
choose,  even  alter  making  adjustments  for 
changes  In  the  price  level — in  other  words, 
even  when  you  deflate  the  gross  national 
product — you  still  find  a  real  national  output 
which  is  ranging  between  l-*^  and  2^.'^  times 
as  high  as  before  the  war.  When  you  adjust 
this  for  increases  In  population,  you  find  an 
actual  improvement  in  standards  of  living, 
or  per  capita  consumption  as  a  v/hole.  which 
Is  about  40  percent  or  more  higher  than 
before  the  war. 

So,  my  first  point  would  be  that  it  simply 
Is  not  true  that  we  haven't  made  real  progress 
In  national  growth  in  any  period  in  the  past 
long  enough  to  overcome  the  effects  of  short 
ranga  Instability— In  other  words,  the  de- 
pression eras. 

Secondly.  It  Is  true  that  If  rral  national 
progress  Is  made  but  Is  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  In  the  price  level,  rather  than  by  a 
general  decrease  In  prices,  there  are  hard- 
ships placed  upon  fixed  income  groups. 
That's  perfectly  true.  I  think  this  simply 
means  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  question 
of  whether  certain  supplementary  programs 
m'ght  not  be  helpful  in  alleviating  their  lot 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  think  anybody  who 
would  say  that,  in  order  to  readjust,  we 
should  have  p  return  to  the  price  level  of 
1939,  or  even  two-thirds  or  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  way  back  to  the  price  level  of 
1929.  would  be  committing  us  to  about  as  big 
a  receisslon  as  any  that  we  have  known.  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  plateau  of  a  higher 
price  level  than  v-  had  before  the  war.  And 
I  think  that  If  we  can  reasonably  stabilize 
at  this  point,  and  make  some  further  mod- 
erate adjustments,  we  have  reached  a  Safe 
enough  foundation  In  most  areas  to  move 
ahead  to  rounded  growth. 

There  Is  another  part  to  thnt  question  that 
I  think  I  didn't  get. 

Mr  Cnow.  Weil.  I'll  give  you  three  more 
and  well  cU^e  with  them.  You  can  answer 
these  three  as  one      |Luughl;r  | 
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(Reading  question:)  "What  Is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  present  unemployment  figure? 
Isn't  some  degree  of  unemployment  normal 
In  a  capitalistic  society?" 

The  other  two  bear  on  the  same  question. 

( Reading  question : )  "How  many  presently 
'unemployed'  are  retired  or  institution- 
alized?" 

(Reading  question:)  "Aren't  there  at  least 
6,CC'0,0G0  Americans  who  are  more  or  less 
nuts — including  some  Republicans,  as  well 
as  many  Democrats?"  (Laughter  and 
applause.] 

Mr.  Keyserling.  Well,  I  wouldn't  applaud 
the  assertion  that  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
nuts.  If  It  were  true,  I  would  be  worried 
about  It.     [Laughter]. 

But.  more  seriously,  the  estimate  that  I 
made  that  over  the  next  10  years  we  would 
have  to  have  a'  total  aggregate  national  out- 
put $800,000,000,000  above  the  level  of  what 
It  would  be  In  a  period  of  cyclical  Instability 
was  not  an  estimate  based  upon  changes  in 
the  price  level.  It  was  merely  the  trans- 
position of  a  constant  price  level  into  real 
output  of  goods  and  service.  In  other  words. 
If  you  simply  start  with  the  national  output 
as  around  $250,000,000,000  In  1948.  and  cal- 
culate the  3  to  4  percent  growth  per  year 
(which,  of  course,  compounds  from  year  to 
year  because  you're  starting  from  a  higher 
base  each  year)  which  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  unemployment  to  low  levels,  and  then 
you  add  up  your  results  over  the  next  10 
years  and  measure  the  total  against  an  out- 
put ever  the  next  10  years  which  fluctuated 
as  it  did  between  1929  and  1939,  then  you 
would  arrive  at  the  figures  I  have  given.  So 
these  figures  are  the  real  measure  of  the 
economic  problem  confronting  this  Nation 
over  the  next  5  or  10  years,  and  they  are  not 
based  upon  a  rising  price  level.  Of  course,  if 
you  had  some  rl-sing  price  level  during  that 
period,  your  dollar  figures  would  be  bigger, 
and  if  you  had  some  failing  price  level  they 
might  be  somewhat  smaller. 

Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  unemployed  and  whether  we 
need  unemployment  In  this  country  for 
various  reasons,  I  would  say  this:  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  that  question  asked, 
so  long  as  those  who  ask  the  question  realize 
that  among  those  entitled  to  answer  the 
question  are  the  unemployed  themselves. 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  you  realize  that 
the  four  or  five  or  six  milllcn  people  who 
hfippen  to  be  unemployed  shall  also  be  asked 
what  Is  a  healthy  level  of  unemployment, 
and  thnt  they  have  quite  as  large  a  stake 
and  quite  as  large  an  Interest  in  that  prob- 
lem as  these  who  are  employed,  then  I  think 
it's  a  sound  question.  That  Isn't  based  upon 
toclclogy  or  morals.  That  Is  simply  based 
upon  the  Ir.ct  that  we  live  in  the  kind  of 
ecclety — and  I  happen  to  be  glad  that  we 
do — where  people  who  are  unemployed,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  able  to  hold  Jobs,  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
hold  a  Jcb.  And  I'm  also  glad  that  we  Uve 
In  the  kind  cf  society  where  there  are  enough 
other  people  besides  the  unemployed  who 
feel  the  same  way.  In  any  event,  thnt  sentl- 
ment  is  a  given  fact,  and  I  think  the  faster 
we  recognize  realistically  that  it  is  a  given 
fact  the  safer  our  business  system  will  be 
and  the  safer  our  free  society  will  be. 

As  to  the  exact  desirable  level  of  unem- 
ploym.cnt.  seme  people  will  set  two  million, 
fcm.e  wlU  set  three,  some  will  set  three  and 
one-half,  and  some  will  set  four,  as  the  safe 
or  m.alntainable  level.  I  think  that  the  safe 
or  maintainable  level  needs  to  be  lower,  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  than  It 
was  during  the  1930s  because  I  don't  think 
that  during  the  1930'8  we  had  a  sufficiently 
stable  and  sufficiently  prosperous  economy. 
And,  also,  I  think  that  because  of  world 
events  a  ratio  of  unemployment  to  the  total 
l.".bor  force  and  to  total  population  even 
somewhat  but  not  much  lower  than  It  was 
in  the  1930  8  would  impose  a  very  severe  test 


upon  our  basic  freedoms  as  I  have  defined 
them. 

Therefore,  I  should  say  that  It  should  be 
our  goal  to  try,  through  a  composite  cf  pri- 
vate and  public  actions,  to  hold  unemploy- 
ment down  to  levels  ranging  between  tv.'o 
and  three  million,  I  would  set  that  as  the 
prime  goal.  I  certainly  thlnic  that,  what- 
ever the  optimum  deslra'ole  level  may  bo,  a 
situation  where  unemployment  is  growing. 
as  it  has  been  growing  now — allowing  for 
seasonal  variations — for  about  15  months — 
I  think  that  is  disturbing.  I  think  that's 
our  great  central  national  economic  picb- 
lem.  And  as  I  have  said  before,  this  isn't 
only  an  unemployment  of  manpower,  it's 
also  unemployment  of  bu~iness  resources  be- 
cause business  resources  are  not  fully  used 
until  they  are  wedded  to  labor  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.     (Applause.] 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thanks  for  that  audience  par- 
ticipation, and  thank  you  Mr.  Keyserling  for 
coming  here  and  presenting  those  viewpoints 
of  yours.     The  meeting  Is  adjcurned. 

Adjournment. 


Poland  Looks  Toward  Peace — Poles  Seen 
Stressing  Industrial  Progress  Over 
Military  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  Tuesday.  May  30.  It  is  an 
article  by  Daniel  De  Luce,  a  very  repu- 
table Associated  Press  foreign  corre- 
spondent. This  information  confirms 
reports  that  the  Poles  are  putting  their 
energies  into  reconstructing  and  re- 
building their  much  destroyed  nation 
and  not  into  a  military-arm^ament 
program.  The  article  follows: 
Poles  Seen  Stresstng  Industrial  Progress 
0,-CR  MiLrtAnY  Plans 

(By  Daniel  De  Luce) 

Warsaw,  May  30. — Poland,  a  cornerstone 
of  the  Soviet  ijloc,  apparently  counts  on  a 
long  peace  in  Europe. 

Military  preparedness  Is  directed  by  Pol- 
ish-born Soviet  Marshal  Konstantin  Rokos- 
sovsky.  But  It  Is  taking  a  back  seat  at  pres- 
ent to  the  6-year  economic  plan. 

For  rebuilding  Warsaw,  the  Government 
this  year  is  spending  as  much  as  for  the  com- 
bined armed  forces. 

For  Industrial  developments,  three  zlotys 
are  appropriated  to  each  one  given  Marshal 
Rokossovsky's  Defense   Ministry. 

The  military  share  of  the  Polish  annual 
budget  la  10  percent — equivalent  of  $214,- 
235.000. 

Western  sources  describe  Poland's  military 
situation  as  typical  of  other  bloc  pov.ers. 
None  has  been  armed  to  the  teeth  except 
Yugoslavia,  which  subsequently  broke  with 
Moscow. 

In  sight  Is  a  gradual  build-up  of  eastern 
armies  during  the  I950's.  Each  will  try  to 
Indoctrinate  all  ranks  with  communism  and 
political  officers  will  exercise  great  authority. 
There  will  be  standardization  of  weapons 
and  tactics  with  Russian  help. 

reconstruction   has  PtlOBrTT 

Yet  reconstruction  has  priority  over  re- 
militarization. That  Includes,  of  course,  the 
creation  of  strategic  heavy  industries,  steel 


above  all,  in  once  backward  agricultural 
countries. 
'  Soviet  military  tutelage  Is  by  now  com- 
monplace In  the  bloc.  Poland's  Invitation 
to  a  Soviet  marshal  to  Join  her  government 
and  Politburo,  however,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main unique. 

When  Marshal  Rckossovsky  turned  up  In 
Warsaw  last  November,  he  was  no  stranger. 
He  had  led  a  Soviet  army  group.  Including  , 
the  Polish  First  Army,  In  liberating  a  large  ^ 
chunk  of  Poland  from  the  Germans.  Since 
the  war,  he  has  stayed  in  Poland  as  com- 
mander of  the  Soviet  line  of  communication 
through  Silesia. 

Marshal  Rckossovsky  was  born  In  the  War- 
saw area  in  1896,  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  A  Communist-approved 
biography  relates  that  his  father  was  a  loco- 
motive engineer,  his  mother  was  a  school 
teacher,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  13.  -- 

By  turn  a  factory  apprentice,  stonemason, 
and  Czarist  military  conscript,  he  was  barely 
out  of  his  teens  when  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion flared  up.  He  Joined  the  Red  Guards 
and  won  distinction  as  a  cavalry  officer. 
Years  later,  he  showed  the  same  dash  as  a 
tank  force  commander  outflanking  the  enemy 
at  Stalingrad. 

TITOISM  WAS  KUMCREO 

Rumors  of  Tltclsm  (nationalistic  be- 
havior) circulated  here  concerning  some  key 
Polish  officers  before  Marshal  Rokcssovsky 
tock  control.  Retirements  Instead  of  crim- 
inal trials  have  marked  a  quiet  shake-up  in 
the  general  staff. 

Marshal  Rokossovsky  exercised  special  care 
In  naming  a  new  chief  of  political  leader- 
ship in  the  armed  forces,  his  choice  being 
Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Ochab,  a  fellow  member 
of  the  politburo. 

The  regular  strength  of  Poland's  armed 
forces  was  160,000  men  last  year  and  may 
have  been  Increased  to  200,000.  During  sev- 
eral postwar  years,  they  were  outnumbered 
by  the  security  police. 

Marshal  Rokossovsky  appears  In  Parlia- 
ment wearing  a  Polish  uniform  devoid  of 
medals  and  ribbons.  Six  feet  four  Inches 
tall,  and  ramj-od  straight,  he  seems  tactful 
and  modest  behind  his  military  reserve. 

He  has  tightened  up  security.  Important 
frontier  zones  have  been  sealed  off  from  ci- 
vilian tourists.  Tanks,  aircraft,  truck  borne 
rocket  launchers,  and  field  guns  have  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  Kremlin. 

But  the  main  attention  of  the  Warsaw 
government,  despite  Marshal  Rokossovsky's 
presence.  Is  not  on  remilitarization.  It  Is  on 
a  thousand  and  one  Industrial  targets  to  be 
hit  by  1955. 

The  question  is  not  guns  or  butter.  It  is 
blast  furnaces. 


So  You  Want  To  Write  Your 
Congressman? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
groups  and  associations  are  urging  their 
members  to  ^)iTite  directly  to  the  Con- 
gressman concerning  legislation  in 
which  these  groups  are  interested.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  these  associations 
has  undoubtedly  increased  congressional 
mail  manyfold. 

A  constituent  has  called  my  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  Link,  published  by 
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Carter  Oil  Co .  and  pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission crranted  by  the  House.  I  am  in- 
cluding that  article,  which  is  as  follows: 
So  Toe  Want  to  Wrtte  Yotnr  Congressman? 

So  you  would  like  to  write  your  Congress- 
man? Equally  Interesting  .3  the  fact  that 
TOUT  Congressman  would  enjoy  getting  your 
letter. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  are  cas- 
caded upon  the  desks  of  Congressmen  In 
Washinrton  each  week.  But  millions  of 
other  Americans  have  never  written  their 
Congressman.  Many  of  these  citizens  at  one 
time  or  other  have  felt  a  desire  to  make  their 
Tlews  known  on  Important  questions  but 
lave  hesit-ated  to  write  to  their  Senator  or 
Representative.  As  a  result,  vocal  minority 
groups  have  profoundly  Influenced  legis- 
lation, while  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
sat  idly  by  in  indi^erent  silence. 

"Next  to  voting  in  elections,  writing  letters 
to  Congressmen — Senators  or  Representa- 
tives— is  the  highest  privilece  a  citizen  has 
In  fulflllinc  his  part  in  the  Democratic 
process.  Every  citizen  has  this  privilege  and 
can  exercise  it  as  often  as  he  plefises.  Those 
who  sit  back  and  say  to  themselves  that  it 
is  useless  to  tell  their  Congressman  how  they 
feel  aboirt  pending  legislation  are  failing  in 
their  duty  and  missing  the  right  to  grumble 
when  tilings  don't  go  as  they  wish." 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Congszssional 
Rwx»D — Appendix  issue  of  Monday,  March 
3.  1941,  and  was  an  extension  of  remar'Ks  of 
Hon.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  of  Texas,  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives. 

A  condensation  of  add.tional  information 
In  the  remarks  follows: 

Congressmen  are  profoundly  influenced  by 
their  mall.  More  often  than  not  it  deter- 
mines how  they  will  vote  on  vital  legislation. 
An  avalanche  of  correspondence  on  one  side 
or  the  other  \isually  affects  their  vote.  They 
contact  their  party  leaders  to  And  out  what 
It  is  all  about  end  often.  If  there  are  com- 
plaints against  an  administration  measure, 
take  their  problem  directly  to  the  President. 

When  you  have  something  worth  while  to 
say  to  your  Congressman,  feel  free  to  write. 
He  expects  you  to  write  when  you  want  to 
express   your   views   on   important   matters. 

The  average  Member  gets  2C0  letters  a 
day — and  woe  to  him  if  he  ignores  them. 
He  knows  that  every  letter  represents  a  po- 
tential vote,  and  unless  he  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion, he  wants  to  ieep  his  seat.  Also.  ma.ny 
Representatives  have  their  eyes  on  the  Sen- 
ate, and  many  Senators  have  theirs  on  the 
White  House.  But,  even  forgetting  their 
personal  ambitions,  they  know  it  is  their 
duty  to  reply  to  their  constituents  and  to 
others  interested  in  their  activities. 

So  important  do  Congressmen  consider 
this  duty  that  they  try  to  answer  all  letters 
within  24  hours.  An  average  of  half  of  each 
day  Is  devoted  to  reading  them  and  dictating 
replies.    Often  they  work  late  at  night. 

They  are  impressed  by  well-written  letters, 
but  the  contents  of  your  letter  are  what 
count. 

There  is  an  art  to  writing  a  Congressman. 
Here  are  the  fundamentals: 

Address  him  correctly,  using  the  accepted 
forms:  Thiis:  Hon.  Robert  D.  Jones.  United 
States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C  ;  and  the 
salutation  is  My  Dear  Sen.Vvor.  Or;  Hon. 
John  Smith.  United  States  Hottse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C:  b^ar  Mr. 
Smith.  If  you  don't  know  your  Congress- 
man's name,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  ask 
them,  respectively  for  lists  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  by  States  and  districts. 
They  will  answer  by  return  maU.  Or  ask 
your  local  newspaper  eClltor  who  is  well  In- 
formed on  such  matters. 

Make  yotir  letter  express  your  individuality. 
If  you  are  Joining  ethers  in  writing  on  a  cer- 
tain subject,  use  your  own  words.  Don't 
let  anyone  else  write  your  letter. 


Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  State  your 
c.'i--e  as  concisely  as  possible  in  the  first 
paragr.<iph.  In  the  second,  if  you  are  not  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Congressman,  identify 
yourself:  who  you  are,  your  business  connec- 
tioi;s,  your  reasons  for  being  Interested  in 
the  question,  your  family  connections — 
especially  if  any  relatives  are  in  politics. 
This  information  may  be  vital  to  the  Con- 
gressman In  casting  a  vote. 

Be  sure  to  give  yjur  address  and  sign  your 
name  legibly.  A  surprising  number  of  per- 
sons neglect  this  and  bear  lifelong  grudges 
against  Congressmen  who  have  been  tmable 
to  reply. 

If  you  are  a  woman,  tell  about  your  family 
connections;  the  Congressman  may  be  a 
friend  of  your  husband,  father,  or  brother. 
Also,  if  your  given  name  could  be  either 
feminine  or  masculine  Identify  your  sex. 

Letters  generally  are  more  effective  than 
telegrams  except  where  time  and  distance 
make  a  wire  imperative.  There  have  been 
Inst.Tnces  in  recent  years  when  investigations 
have  disclosed  wholesale  receipt  of  tele- 
grams by  Members  of  Congress  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  denied  ever  send- 
ing or  authorizing  such  messages. 

If  your  Congressman  votes  the  way  you 
wish,  or  does  you  a  favor,  write  him  a  thank 
you  note.  Congressman  are  often  criticized 
for  the  way  they  vote;  they  seldom  receive 
praise.  Accordingly  they  often  get  a  one- 
sided view  of  public  opinion,  and  switch 
their  votes  under  the  erroneoiis  belief  that 
they  are  doing  what  the  public  wants  when 
actually  they  may  be  following  the  desire  of 
a  carping  minority. 

A  note  of  appreciation  will  make  the  Con- 
gressman remember  you  favorably  the  next 
time  you  write,  and  if  it  has  to  do  with  a 
favor  done  you,  it  will  enable  him  to  close 
his  files  on  your  case,  thus  helping  him  in 
the  orderly  conduct  of  his  office. 

If  you  have  a  problem  with  any  of  the 
Government  departments,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, or  boards,  write  your  Congressman  and 
get  his  advice  about  procedure.     He  knows 
how  to  cut  through  governmental  red  tape. 
And   there   are   a   number   of  things  you 
should  not  do  in  wTiting  your  Congressman: 
Don't  apologize  for  writing  and  taking  his 
time;   It   Is  his  job  to  give  you  a  hearing. 
Don't  be^n  with  "as  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer"; he  assumes  that  you  are  not  an  alien 
and  he  knows  you  pay  taxes. 

Don't  say,  "I  hope  this  gets  by  your  secre- 
tary." The  secretary  always  reads  the  mall 
first,  unless  it  is  marked  "personal,"  and 
you  are  implying  that  the  Congressman 
does  not  know  how  to  run  his  office. 

Just  because  you  disagree  politically  with 
your  Congressman  don't  ignore  him  and 
write  to  one  from  another  district  about 
something  that  pertains  to  your  own  com- 
munity; congressional  courtesy  calls  for  the 
delivery  by  the  recipient  of  such  a  letter  to 
the  Congressman  from  the  district  Involved. 
Thus,  it  is  wise  to  write  to  him  direct. 

If  you  write  the  two  Senators  from  your 
State,  don't  send  your  Representative  a  car- 
bon copy;  write  to  him  also — it's  the  cotu-te- 
ous  thing  to  do. 

When  a  measure  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested is  pendltig  in  the  House,  write  your 
Representative;  don't  write  your  Senators 
until  it  has  passed  in  the  House  and  reached 
the  Senate. 

Never  threaten  a  Congressman  by  saying, 
"I'll  never  vote  for  you  if  you  don't  do  such 
and  such."  He  will  probably  tell  you  that 
he  doesn't  want  a  vote  of  that  kind. 

Former  Vice  President  Garner,  veteran  of 
38  years  in  Congress,  had  this  to  say  about 
his  mail: 

"Letters  are  a  Congressman's  bread  and 
butter.  If  they  fall  off,  he  Is  like  a  movie 
star  about  his  fan  mall.  He  thinks  he  is 
losing  his  poptUartty.  Throughout  my  long 
Ber\ice,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  reply  *o 
every  letter  and  to  a£k  the  writers  for  In- 


formation and  what  they  believe  and  think 
about  natlon.il  questions." 

It  is  after  all  the  straight-forward  letter, 
carryln-^  the  apj^eal  of  earnestness  that  com- 
mands the  interest  and  rrspect  of  Members  of 
Congress.  A  Congressman  never  tires  of 
hearing  from  constituents  who  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  He  knows  they  write  straight  from 
the  heart,  that  he  is  their  voice  in  WAShing- 
tou  and  their  friend  at  court. 


Epitaph  for  Rufus  Woods — American 
Idealist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  West — and  particularly  the 
Northwest — was  saddened  by  the  death, 
this  week,  of  one  of  its  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  journalists — Rufus  Woods,  edi- 
tor of  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World,  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Thomas  L.  Stakes,  in  a  column  that 
appeared  on  May  31.  in  the  Washington 
E\'ening  Star,  has  captured  the  spirit 
of  Rufus  Woods,  a  true  American  vision- 
ary who  lived  to  see  his  vision  become  a 
reality. 

At  a  time  when  Idealism  and  vision- 
aries are  frequently  the  objects  of  ridi- 
cule, the  story  of  Rufus  Woods  is  partic- 
ularly worth  noting  and  remeraherins. 
I  feel  privileged  to  insert  in  the  Rzcord 
Mr.  Stokes'  article: 

Kew  Fhontiexs  Ahead — Great  Drt.^m  or 
S.MALL-TowN  Editor  Ca-me  True  in  Grand 
CouLET  Dam 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

A  fellow  named  Rufus  Woods  died  this 
week. 

You  may  not  have  heard  much  about  him. 
He  was  a  hustling,  bustling,  alert,  constantly 
curious  editor  of  a  small-town  newspaper 
in  a  stiU  new  country — the  Dally  World  of 
Wenatchee,  Washington.  He  was  a  drc.mer 
and  a  true  pioneer  of  our  new  frontier,  a 
man-made  frontier  of  great  dams  that  pro- 
vide cheaper  power  for  homes  and  industry 
and  water  for  reclaiming  arid  lands  to  offer 
new  opportunities  for  cur  people.  He  is  part 
of  the  saga  that  has  made  us  a  great  Nation. 

Rufus  Woods  leaves  his  monument,  al- 
ready built,  in  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  of  which 
he  had  been  called  the  father.  He  was  lar 
away  from  there,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  a 
trip  with  his  family,  when  he  was  stricken — 
still  searching,  looking  into  apples  for  cul- 
tivation In  the  great  agricultural  area  that 
Grand  Coulee  has  opened  up,  and  Into  p  ;wer 
development  problems.  He  closed  a  full  life 
of  service  at  72. 

great  dream  came  true 
This  reporter  recalls  the  first  time  he  met 
the  buoyant,  energetic  editor,  back  in  1937. 
on  a  trip  with  President  Roocevelt  to  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  then  In  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. Rufus  Woods  was  an  excited,  eager 
man  that  day;  his  great  dream  was  coming 
true.  He  got  on  the  Presidential  special 
train,  his  arms  filled  with  copies  of  his  news- 
paper containing  reprints  of  an  article  he 
had  written  19  years  before,  with  the  long 
headlines  familiar  to  small  papers  of  that 
era.  but  telling  concisely  the  whole  story: 

"Formulate  brand-new  idea  for  irrigation 
grant.   Adams,   Franldln  Counties,   covinng 
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million  acres  or  more.  Last  and  newest  and 
most  ambitious  Idea  contemplates  turning 
of  Columbia  River  back  into  its  old  bed  in 
Grand  Coulee,  the  development  of  a  water 
plant  equal  to  Niagara  and  the  construction 
of  the  greatest  irrigation  project  in  the 
world,  first  conceived  by  William  Clapp,  of 
Ephrata,  Wash." 

Beside  the  reprint  was  a  box: 

"On  July  18,  1918,  appeared  the  first  ar- 
ticle ever  written  on  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  Wenatchee  World  editor  had  gone  to 
Ephrata.  where  he  met  W.  Gale  Matthews. 
Gale  said  'Come  with  me.  Let's  po  over  to 
Elll  Clapp's  office.    He  has  a  story  for  you.'  " 

Rufus  Woods  got  the  story,  the  conception 
of  the  Grn.nd  Coulee  project,  and  from  that 
day  in  1918  he  began  a  crusade  that  eventu- 
ally brought  the  hundreds  of  men  we  saw 
that  day  19  yer.rs  later  in  1937,  tiny  ants  far 
below  In  the  Columbia  River  bed,  working 
at  the  dam  which  since  has  been  completed 
and  which  President  Truman  visited  again 
on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

met    tJ2CAL    SICrPTICISM 

Rufus  Woods  met  the  usual  skepticism  of 
the  pioneer.  One  of  his  friends.  Judge  P.  3. 
Etelner.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  him 
after  reading  his  story  in  the  newspaper: 
"You  are  proposing  damming  the  Columbia. 
Verily.  Baron  Munchausen,  thou  art  a  piker." 

But  in  1922,  Rufus  Woods  got  Gen.  George 
Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  out 
to  Inspect  the  site,  and  General  Goethals  said 
it  was  practical.  Presidents  Coolldge  and 
Hoover  said  it  should  be  done,  but  did  noth- 
ing about  it.  .  It  was  not  until  F-anklln  D. 
Roosevelt  came  along  that  it  found  the  dy- 
namic creator  and  dreemcr  who  pushed  It 
forward,  another  part  of  his  great  plan  for 
our  new  frontier  which  saw  creation  of  TVA 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  Bonneville  in  Ore- 
gon, the  Central  Valley  project  in  California, 
and  envisioned  other  great  projects  still  wait- 
ing for  realization — an  MVA  for  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  a  CVA  for  the  Northwest,  tying 
togeth?r  In  one  great  system  Grand  Coulee, 
Bonneville,  and  other  developments  along 
the  mighty  Columbia,  and  tlie  St.  Lawrence- 
Great  Lakes  waterway,  among  others. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  think  of  Rufus  Woods, 
his  idealism,  and  his  unselfishness,  and  his 
unfl.^gEing  persistence. 

We  have  got  to  keep  our  new  frontier  mov- 
ing forward  always. 


Fiat  llonty  and  It$  Consequences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANJEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Government  is  operating  under  a  de- 
bauched currency.  The  present  system 
of  cheap  devalued  money  is  cheating  the 
farmer,  the  wage  earner,  the  pensioner, 
the  annuitant,  and  the  life-insurance 
policyholder. 

Unsound  currencies  have  brought  ruin 
unspeakable  to  nations  throughout  the 
centuries.  The  Biblical  injunctions  in 
Deuteronomy  xxv:  13,  14.  15  warns  in 
these  words:  "Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy 
bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 
Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  house  divers 
measures,  a  great  and  a  small.  But  thou 
shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a 
perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou 
have." 


I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H,  R.  3262) 
to  restore  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  freely  own  gold  and  gold  coins;  to 
return  control  over  the  public  purse  to 
the  people;  to  restrain  further  deterio- 
ration of  our  currency;  to  enable  holders 
of  paper  money  to  redeem  it  in  gold  coin 
on  demand;  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
domestic  gold-coin  standard,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  address  by 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  entitled  "Federal  Mon- 
etary Policy": 

Federal  Monetakt  Policy 
(Ey  V.'alter  E.  Spahr,  executive  vice  president, 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mon- 
etary Policy,  professor  of  economics,  New 
York   University) 

Dr.  Spahr,  asserting  our  monetary  policy 
aims  at  easy  and  cheap  money,  attacks  pres- 
ent Irredeemable  monetary  system  as  dis- 
honest and  as  depriving  people  of  power  to 
exercise  direct  control  over  public  purse. 
Holds  our  irredeem.able  currency  sj'stem  opens 
gate  to  socialism  and  yields  to  demands  of 
selfish  pressure  groups,  in  addition  to  foster- 
ing destructive  disease  of  inflation.  Con- 
tends, because  of  our  money  system,  we  no 
longer  have  a  healthy  economy. 

Our  Federal  monetary  policy  Is  that  cf  easy 
or  cheap  money.  Practically  every  device 
known  to  man  for  providing  a  people  with  a 
depreciated  and  cheap  money  was  einployed 
b>  our  Federal  Government  in  1933-34. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  Issuance  of  flat 
United  States  notes,  for  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  by  suspension  of  redeemabllity  of  all 
currency  except  silver  certificates,  for  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  for  expansion  of  our 
currency  by  means  of  various  sliver  laws. 
Pump-prlmlng  programs  and  deficit  financ- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  contributed 
much  to  the  great  expansion  of  our  deposit 
currency. 

The  Government's  cheap  money  policy, 
since  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1934, 
and  aside  from  the  relatively  minor  effects 
of  our  silver  laws,  rests  upon  our  system  of 
irredeemable   currency   as  a   foundation. 

Such  a  currency  provides  the  Government 
T.ith  what  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle  device 
thus  far  discovered  with  which  to  get  control 
of  a  people  without  revolution,  without  their 
cpproval,  and  without  their  understanding 
until  It  Is  much  too  late.  It  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  device  a  government  can 
employ  In  Instituting  government  manage- 
ment of  a  people  and  their  economy. 

KEYNES     ON     DEBAUCHING     THE     CtHlRENCT 

The  late  Lord  Keynes,  who  gave  so  much 
attention  to  these  matters  and  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernmentally  managed  economy  in  this  coun- 
try and  England,  stated  a  fundamental 
truth  in  1919  when  he  said  in  his  book.  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  (Har- 
court.  Brace,  and  Howe,  New  York,  1920), 
pages  235-236,  that  "There  is  no  subtler,  no 
surer,  means  of  overturning  the  existing 
basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the  cur- 
rency. The  process  engages  all  the  hidden 
forces  of  economic  law  on  the  side  of  de- 
struction, and  does  it  in  a  manner  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  is  able  to  di- 
agnose." 

An  irredeemable  currency  is  a  debauched 
currency.  And  Keynes'  assertion  that  not 
one  man  in  a  million  Is  able  to  diagnose  the 
manner  in  which  a  debauched  ctirrency  op- 
erates on  the  side  of  destruction  of  a  private- 
enterprise  economy  seems  to  be  borne  out 
in  this  country  in  high  degree.  The  execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Treasury,  most  Federal  Reserve 
authorities,  the  majority  of  Congress,  and« 


of  course,  the  general  public.  Including  • 
large  number  of  economists  and  newspapers 
of  the  social,  pro-Government-management 
variety,  are  all  doing  their  best  to  perpetu- 
ate an  irredeemable  currency  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  those  people  know  what  they  are 
doing — they  v.ant  a  governmentally  man- 
aged economy.  Others  do  not  understamd; 
they  fall  in  that  large  group,  mentioned  by 
Keynes,  who  are  unable  to  diagnose  the  evils 
in  an  irredeemable  currency. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  group — those  who 
understand  the  evils  of  statlsm  and  do  not 
want  It,  yet  who,  for  reasons  of  personal  gain, 
wish  to  keep  the  good  will  of,  or  obtain  favors 
from,  our  Federal  Government  and  therefore 
fawn  upon  It.  They  do  nothing  to  fight  off 
statlsm;  and  they  either  embrace,  or  fall  to 
oppose,  an  irredeemable  currency. 

Keynes  made  another  observation  that  is 
pertinent  to  such  people — and  he  was  not 
referring  to  the  great  mass  cf  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  principles  of  mone- 
tary standards  and  system;  ho  was  referring 
to  what  he  called  the  great  capitalist  class. 
Said  Keynes  (ibid.,  p.  238 >  :  "They  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruined  and  altogether  un- 
done by  their  own  instruments,  govern- 
ments of  their  own  making,  and  a  press 
of  which  they  are  the  proprietors.  Perhaps  it 
is  historically  true  that  no  order  of  society 
ever  perishes  save  by  its  own  hand." 

OUK     CUERENCT     IRREDEEMABLE 

The  nature  of  our  variety  of  irredeemable 
currency  needs  to  be  understood  by  the  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  of  this  country 
who  w!3h  to  save  the  United  States  from  the 
evils  of  a  governmentally  managed  economy. 

Domestically,  all  our  currency — money  and 
deposits — is  irredeemable  Insofar  as  gold  for 
domestic  monetary  use  is  concerned.  Silver 
certificates  are  redeemable  in  silver  for 
monetary  purposes;  but  the  silver  money 
is  not  directly  redeemable  in,  or  convertible 
into.  gold. 

Internationally,  we  are  on  a  restricted 
gold  bullion  standard.  We  permit  foreign 
central  banks  and  governments  to  sell  gold 
to  the  United  States  for  dollars,  or  to  re- 
deem their  dollars  in  gold  bullion  at  the 
statutory  rate  of  $35  per  fine  ounce  under 
Treasury  regulations.  Other  foreign  holders 
of  dollars  do  not  in  general  have  this  privi- 
lege. 

EVILS     OF     IRREDEEMABLE    CT7RREKCT 

The  evils  In  our  system  of  irredeemable 
currency,  with  the  right  of  redeemabllity 
denied  to  all  but  foreign  central  banks  and 
governments,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  It  is  a  dishonest  ctirrency.  It  gives  our 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
privilege  without  corresponding  responsi- 
bility. They  are  authorized  to  issue  prom- 
ises to  pay  which  they  do  not  intend  to  re- 
deem and  do  not  redeem.  They  cannot  be 
held  to  an  accounting  by  the  holders  of  these 
so-called  promises — foreign  central  banks 
and  governments  excepted. 

Although  a  promise  to  pay  is  one  thing, 
and  the  thing  promised  is  something  else, 
these  so-called  promises  to  pay  (except  in  the 
case  of  silver  certificates)  are  merely  re- 
deemable in  other  equally  Irredeemable 
promises.  The  thing  promised  becomes 
nothing  but  the  promise  Itself. 

The  essence  of  the  issue  involved  In  this 
confusion  of  promise  and  performance  was 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  case 
of  Bank  v.  Supervisors  (7  Wallace,  31  (1863)  ) 
when  he  said  that  "The  dollar  note  is  an 
engagement  to  pay  a  dollar,  and  the  dollar 
intended  is  the  coined  dollar  of  the  United 
SUtes.     •     •     •" 

Similarly,  Justice  Bradley,  in  the  Legal 
Tender  cases  (12  Wallace,  560  (1871)).  said: 
"No  one  suppose  that  these  Government 
certificates  are.  never  to  be  paid;  that  the  day 
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of  specie  p«ymenU  la  never  to  returij.  And 
It  matters  not  In  what  rorm  they  are  Is- 
sued. Through  whatever  changes  they  p*^, 
their  ultimate  destiny  Is  to  be  paid." 

Said  Secret-ary  of  the  Treasury  John  Sher- 
man in  1877— It  was  John  Sherman  who  did 
so  much  to  make  the  greenbacks  redeemable 
in  1879:  "There  Is  a  larce  class  of  people 
who  believe  that  paper  can  be,  and  ought  to 
be.  made  Into  money  without  any  promise 
or  hope  of  redemption:  that  a  note  should 
be  printed:  "This  is  a  dollar.'  and  l)e  made 
a  lee.\l  tender. 

"I  recard  this  as  a  mild  form  of  lunacy, 
and  have  no  disposition  to  debate  with  men 
who  Indulge  In  such  delusions,  which  have 
prevailed  to  some  extent,  at  different  times. 
In  all  countries,  but  whose  life  has  been 
brief,  and  which  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  popular  delusions." 

This  form  of  lunacy  prevails  In  this  coun- 
try today:  and  the  fact  that  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  that  ends  In  national  trazedy.  If  not 
overcome  by  statesmen.  Is  not  yet  understood 
by  a  majority  of  our  Congress. 

2.  When  the  Federal  G  vernment  In  1933 
deprived  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a 
redeemable  currency-  It  also  deprived   them 
of  their  power  to  exercise  direct  control  over 
the  Government's  use  of  the  peoples  public 
purse.    When  our  people  had  a  currency  re- 
deemable In  gold,  every  individual  had  power, 
to  the  extent  he  possessed  money  and  de- 
posit currency,  to  register  his  disapproval  of 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  banks  and 
Treasury  by  demanding  redemption  of  their 
promises  to  pay.     Each  Individual  had  the 
power  to  send  his  message  of  disapproval  to 
the  central   signal   system   In  the  Treastiry 
and  Federal  Reserve  banks — to  their  gold  re- 
serves— over   the   golden   wires,   as   It   were, 
provided  by  a  system  of  currency     edeem- 
able  in  or  convertible  Into.  gold.    When  dis- 
trust of  ♦he  \-alue  of  the  banks'  and  Treasury's 
promises  spread,  the  number  of  warning  sig- 
nals increased.     Every  demand  for  redemp- 
tioa  was  recorded  by  a  drawing  down  of  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
or  Treasury.     Ko  individual  needed  to  join 
with  other  Individuals  in  some  organization 
for  the   purpose  of   sending   a  plea  to  the 
Reserve  banks  or  to  the  Treasury  or  to  Con- 
gress In  behalf  of  sounder  monetary  or  fiscal 
procedures;  each  Individual  could  act  alone 
and  could  record  his  judgment  directly. 

With  the  institution  of  our  system  of 
Irredeemable  currency,  all  the  golden  wires, 
running  from  all  our  people  to  the  central 
signal  system,  were  cut.  The  power  of  the 
people  to  record,  in  an  effective  manner,  their 
approval  or  distrust  of  bank,  Treasury,  and 
Government  monetary  and  fiscal  practices 
was  destroyed.  The  signal  lights  went  out 
both  at  the  central  signal  board  and  for  the 
pecple  of  the  United  States.  It  wss  as  though 
cur  people  had  been  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote.  The  right  to  record  their  prefer- 
ences for  different  types  of  dollars  is  prob- 
ably as  Important,  as  a  method  of  controlling 
the  public  purse,  and,  therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  is  the  right  to  vote  one's  poli- 
tical preferences.  Power  to  control  the  pub- 
lic purse  by  direct  pressure  of  the  Indi- 
vidual is  irap)eratlve  If  the  Individual  is  to 
retain  his  freedom  and  Is  to  be  able  to  record 
his  prererences  In  any  effective  manner.  We 
need  to  consider  the  fact  that  Individual 
freedom,  private  enterprise,  and  freedom  of 
International  trade  and  exchange  reached 
their  greatest  period  of  development  when 
nations  bad  redeemable  currencies. 

Since  the  golden  wires  to  the  central  signal 
•ystem  were  cut  In  this  country  in  1933,  our 
people  have  only  had  the  power  to  protest 
and  to  appeal  through  other  devices — 
through  organizations,  appeals  to  Congreas- 
men.  letters  to  the  press,  and  so  on — all  of 
which  efforts  have  been  Ineffective  becauaa 
tbey  can  b«.  and  have  been.  Ignored 
When  a  government  deprives  a  people  of 

tba  power  to  exercise  direct  control  over  its 


use  of  their  public  purse.  It  frees  Itself  from 
responsibility  to  them;  It  can  and  generally 
does  Ignore  their  protests;  and  It  can,  and 
often  does,  become  their  boss. 

3.  The  use  of  Irredeemable  currency  has 
enabled  our  government  to  ptirchase  the 
support  of  vote-delivering  pressure  groups 
and  to  put  the  people's  purse  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

When  a  government  frees  Itself  of  the 
possibilities  of  direct  control  by  the  people 
over  Its  use  of  their  purse.  It  cannot  be  held 
effectively  to  an  accounting  and,  IX  so  dis- 
posed. It  can  use  the  peoples  purse  to  buy 
the  support  necessary  to  keep  Itself  In  office. 
A  basic  policy  then  Is  to  gain  the  support  of 
large  vote-delivering  pressure  groups.  The 
people's  money  Is  distributed  In  a  manner 
designed  to  Insure  the  desired  political  sup- 
port. Vote-delivering  pressure  groups  soon 
perceive  that  monetary  favors  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  political  support  and 
rui'.i  to  Washington  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible.  One  result  Is  that  the  Government 
becomes  the  prisoner  of  those  whose  support 
It  can  purchase,  and  the  people's  purse  Is 
passed  by  Congress  to  the  control  of  the 
vote-delivering  and  favor-seeking  pressure 
groups. 

That  Is,  In  the  main,  the  state  of  affairs 
that  prevails  in  the  United  States  today,  the 
basic  cause  of  which  lies  In  the  Institution 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  1933  of  our 
system  of  Irredeemable  currency. 

Pressure  groups  need  to  be  dealt  with  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  statesman- 
ship rather  than  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  politician.  The  latter  is  a  self-server; 
the  statesman  considers  the  national  wel- 
fare solely.  Statesmanship  requires  the 
brand  of  character  revealed  by  Governor 
Lee.  of  Utah,  who  Is  reported  to  have  said 
regarding  government  suppwrt  of  farm 
prices:  "I  would  say  to  the  farmers,  "The 
price  of  freedom  is  the  same  to  you  as  It  Is 
to  everyone  else — a  little  hardship  when 
times  are  adverse.'  "  (Time,  April  24,  I'dSO, 
p.  28.) 

Since  statesmanship  does  not  characterize 
the  majority  of  our  Congress,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  seen  their  purse  put  In  the 
hands  of  favor-seeking  pressure  groups  by 
politicians:  and  cur  system  of  irredeemable 
currency  has  made  It  Impossible  for  our 
people  to  correct  this  state  of  affairs. 

OPENS  GATZS  TO  SOCIALISM 

4.  Our  irredeemable  currency  opens  the 
gate  to.  and  Invites,  socialism.  The  puichasa 
of  the  support  of  vote-delivering  pressure 
groupa  places  the  Government  on  the  road  to 
socialism  in  high  degree  or  In  a  thorough- 
going manner.  Incomes  of  helpless  groups 
must  be  funneled  to  the  members  of  these 
pressure  groups.  Wealth  must  be  taken 
from  some  and  'ct  given  to  others  as  bene- 
fits. Projects  pleasing  to  the  pressure  groups 
must  be  undertaken.  Competitive  markets 
mtist  be  hampered,  circumvented,  or  de- 
stroyed In  order  to  extend  favors  In  the  form 
of  price  controls,  subsidies,  rent  controls, 
monopoly  powers  to  organized  labor,  and  so 
on.  to  those  whom  the  Government  en- 
deavors to  favor.  The  Government  enters 
Into  unfair  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise by  engaging  In  productive  activity. 
free  of  tax  and  similar  burdens  borne  by 
private  enterprise:  by  lending  the  people's 
money  to  unprofitable  enterprises  at  non- 
competitive rates:  by  extending  other  favors 
and  services  at  prices  below  those  of  compet- 
itive markets. 

This  great  variety  of  Government  under- 
takings, most  or  all  of  which  constitute  steps 
In  the  direction  of  socialism  or  paternalism 
or  totalitarianism.  Is  made  easy,  and  la 
Invited  by  our  system  of  Irredeemable  c\ir- 
rency.  Since  the  Government  Is  freed  from 
accountability  to  the  people,  money  Is  made 
easy  for  the  Government  and  Its  benefici- 
aries to  get;  and  the  favors  of  pressure  groups 


can  be  obtained  without  the  central  signal 
board  flashing  any  lights  of  protest  and 
warning. 

There  Is,  apparently,  no  instrument  as  po- 
tent, or  as  fundamental,  or  as  necessary,  as 
an  Irredeemable  currency  If  a  government 
is  disposed  to  lead  a  people  Into  socialism. 
Conversely,  there  is  probably  no  more  cfiec- 
tlve  device  that  can  be  employed  to  arrest 
a  march  into  socialism  than  to  make  the 
people's  currency  redeemable,  thus  restor- 
ing to  them  the  power  to  exercise  direct  con- 
trol over  the  Governments  use  of  their 
purse. 

The  evidence  seems  overwhelming  thrit  a 
defender  of  Irredeemable  currency  Is.  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  an  advocate  of  so- 
cialism or  of  government  dictatorship  in 
some  form. 

So  long  as  a  government  has  the  power 
over  a  people,  that  Is  provided  by  an  lrre^.e?m- 
able  currency,  all  efforts  to  stop  a  govern- 
ment disposed  to  lead  a  people  Into  social- 
ism tend  to  be,  and  probably  will  prove, 
futile.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
observed  all  sorts  of  efforts,  organized  and 
Individual,  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress 
to  end  its  spending  orgy  and  processes  of 
socialization.  It  should  be  amply  clear  by 
this  time  that  none  of  these  efforts  has  suc- 
ceeded. Moreover,  there  Is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  of  them,  except  the  "^ 
restoration  of  redeemablllty,  can  succeed  la 
arresting  our  march  Into  socialism.  A  gov- 
ernment possessing  the  powers  given  It  by 
an  Irredeemable  currency  can  Ignore  ths 
pleas  and  protests  of  such  groups  and  In- 
dividuals. And.  If  It  be  disposed  to  lead  a 
people  Into  socialism — which  appears  to  be 
the  policy  or  tendency  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— It  does  Ignore  such  groups  and 
Individuals. 

If.  therefore,  the  majority  of  Congress 
would  spare  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  suffering  and  disasters  inherent  In  so- 
cialism, that  majority  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  first  and  necessary,  and  possibly 
the  only,  means  of  doing  this  lies  In  the  re- 
storation of  redeemablllty  In  our  currency. 

5.  Our  Government's  move  toward  social- 
ism and  Its  yielding  to  the  demands  of  self- 
serving  pressure  groups  has  resulted  In  prof- 
ligate spending  and  dissipation  of  our  na- 
tional patrimony.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  tills  spending 
and  dissipation  can  be  ended  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  Congress  Is  composed  of  politi- 
cians and  so  long  as  they  have  an  Irredeem- 
able currency  at  their  disposal. 

These  politicians  have  been  and  are  con- 
verting our  Federal  Government  from  what 
should  be  the  responsible  agent  of  the  peo- 
ple Into  their  autocratic  boss.  The  fact  that 
our  United  States  Government  is,  constitu- 
tionally, a  government  of  restricted  and  dele- 
gated powers,  while  the  States  have  govern- 
ments of  general  jxDwers.  seems  today  to  be 
Ignored.  The  implication  of  that  should  be 
pondered  by  us  all.  This  most  basic  concept 
In  our  constitutional  arrangements  Is  treated 
today  as  though  It  does  not  exist.  One  may 
ask:  What  has  become  of  constitutional  law 
In  this  Nation?  When  constitutional  law 
dies  and  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  control  of  their  public  purse,  that  nation  is 
on  a  road  that  has  led  many  another  country 
to  catastrophe.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  supposing  that  If  the  United 
States  continues  on  such  a  course  It  will  be 
immune  from  these  common  consequences. 

6.  Our  system  of  Irredeemable  currency  has 
enabled  our  Government  to  build  a  huge 
bureaucracy,  national  and  International, 
that  cripples  private  enterprise  domestically 
and  In  foreign  trade  and  exchange.  Since 
gold  Imports  and  exports,  legally  m?d?,  ara 
under  the  control  of  our  Federal  R^seivt 
banks  and  Treasury,  these  and  other  Cov- 
ernmcnt-owned  or  dominated  Instltutl-ins 
automatically    gain    control    of    all    legally 
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conducted  transactions  In  foreign  exchange. 
Such  control  reaches  to  exchanges  of  goods 
to  investments,  and  to  travel,  and  subjects 
the  Ingenuity  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
crippling  Impedimenta  of  government  regu- 
lation. This  Is  an  Important  part  of  gov- 
ernment management  c'  a  nation's  people 
and  economy.  It  Is  totalitarianism  at  the 
International  boundary  line;  and.  from  that 
point  of  vantage,  government  control  Is  re- 
flected back  Into  the  internal  economy  of  our 
country  In  many  and  often  subtle  and  far- 
reaching  ways. 

MCXTIPLE    QtJOTATlONS    OF    DOLLAR 

7.  Our  system  of  Irredeemable  currency  has 
provided  mult. pie  quotations  for  our  dollar 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  Is  a  characteris- 
tic of  weak  curiencies.  After  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  beginning  January  2.  1879, 
Secretary  Sherman,  one  of  our  greatest  stu- 
dents of  monetary  principles,  said  in  May  of 
that  year:  "I  want  to  convince  everybody 
that  •  •  •  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
to  have  Its  notes  hawked  about  at  a  dis- 
count, but  that  a  note  of  the  United  States 
may  travel  about  the  world,  everywhere  re- 
ceived as  equal  to  gold  coin,  and  as  good  as 
any  note  ever  Issued  by  any  nation,  either  In 
ancient  or  modern  times  "  Tcday  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  correctly  make  that  cl?.lm. 
It  cannot  and  does  not  prevent  the  EO-called 
promises  of  our  Treasury  and  Reserve  banks, 
m  the  form  of  Irredeemable  money,  from  be- 
ing hawked  about  at  a  dlEcount. 

8.  Under  our  hybrid  system  of  irredeemable 
currency  and  restricted  international  gold 
bullion  standard,  the  gold  reserves  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  are  usable  only  by 
foreign  central  banks  and  governments.  Al- 
though the  gold  certificate  reserves  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  are  computed  against  all 
their  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits,  only 
fore.gn  central  banks  and  governments  can 
obtain  these  reserves,  and.  through  them, 
the  Treasury's  gold.  All  other  holders  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits  are  denied 
this  right.  Our  pecple  and  institutions,  with 
claims  against  those  reserves  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  those  held  by  foreign  central 
banks  and  governments,  are  denied  access  to 
those  reserves,  while  they  are  paced  at  the 
disposal  of  foreign  banks  and  governments. 

That  sort  of  discrimination  cannot  have 
any  valid  defense.  If  there  must  be  discrim- 
ination— and  normally  there  should  not  be — 
it  surely  should  be  in  favor  of  our  people 
and  Institutions.  During  World  War  I.  we 
suspended  gold  payments  in  our  dealings 
with  foreign  countries,  but  we  maintained 
freedom  of  redemption  at  home.  Since  1933. 
we  have  reversed  this  procedure:  we  have 
maintained  redeemablllty  for  foreign  cntral 
banks  and  governments  while  denying  it  to 
our  own  people.  This  Is  merely  one  aspect, 
but  an  Important  one,  of  the  obsession  in 
behalf  of  internationalism  that  has  swept 
this  Nation  like  a  mania. 

Cr^NSEQLTENCES  OF  IRPJTOEEMABLE  CTJRRENCT 

Tlie  consequences  of  our  use  of  an  Irre- 
deemable currency  have  diffused  themselves 
throughout  our  economy  In  a  multitude  of 
ways.  Money  is  the  bloodstream  of  a  nation. 
An  Irredeemable  currency  Is  a  diseased  and  ( 
corrupted  bloodstream.  Secretary  Sherman 
Eaid  of  It  In  1377:  "A  depreciated  paper 
money  cheats  and  robs  evc."y  man  who  re- 
ceives It  of  a  portion  of  the  reward  of  his 
labor  or  production,  and  In  all  times  It  has 
been  treated  by  statesmen  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  befall  a  people" 
(Recollections,  I,  p.  589).  Keynes  said  in 
1919 — and  he  cssumed  he  was  quoting  with 
p.pproval  a  statement  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Lenin- -that  by  "•  •  •  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  Inflation,  governments  can 
confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citizens. 
By  this  method  they  not  only  confiscate,  but 
they  confiscate  arbitrarily;  and,  while  the 
process  Impoverishes  many.  It  actually  en- 
rlcnes  some (Op.  clt.,  p.  233). 


Irredeemable  currency,  easy  money,  and 
a  depreciating  purchasing  power  of  the  mone- 
tary unit  constitute  a  destructive  disease — 
subtle  and  far-reaching  in  nature.  Never- 
theless, the  popular  dem-'nd  Is  for  more  and 
more  of  a  depreciating  currency — for  the 
very  thing  that  Injures.  As  the  artificially 
stimulating  effects  of  a  depreciating  cur- 
rency wear  off  and  as  maladjustments  and 
hardships  multiply,  the  popular  den?.and  for 
this  narcotic  becomes  more  intense.  In  due 
time  great  distortions  appear,  fears  become 
wides3re2d.  and  the  rate  of  depreciation 
tends  to  Increase.  Productive  macliinery 
stalls,  savings  disappear,  and  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  distress  stalk  the  land. 

We  in  this  country  seem  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  shall  escape  these  evils.  There 
Is  perhaps  no  way  at  this  date  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  what  the  final  outcome  for 
us  Is  to  be  if  we  continue  with  the  poison 
inherent  in  an  irredeemable  currency.  Our 
disease  Is  of  the  creeping  variety,  and  ex- 
tremelv  deceptive,  because  of  the  hybrid 
nature  of  our  Irredeemable  currency  system. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  our  powder  kegs.  For 
example,  besides  the  basic  evils  mentioned, 
there  ere  the  preat  potential  dangers  which 
exist  In  the  huge  surplus  of  reserves  In  our 
Federal  Pu?serve  System.  These  could  sup- 
port an  expansion  In  our  bank  deposits  to 
the  extent  of  ? 360 .000 .000 .000  In  f.dditlon 
to  the  present  8162.000.000.000.  The  annual 
rate  of  turn-ever  for  our  great  volume  of 
bank  deposits  Is  relatively  low  (12.3  for  332 
reporting  centers  cs  compared  with  the  rate 
of  ap—oxlmately  30  In  1929).  Should  the 
rate  rise  to  that  of  1929.  prices  could  reach 
fantastic  levels  in  this  country.  The  ex- 
pansion of  consumer  credit  is  now  two  and 
a  half  times  that  of  1929. 

WZ   NO  LONGER  HAVE  A   HEALTHY   ECONOMY 

A  healthy  economy  Is  one  In  which  the 
maximum  harmony  "in  relationships  exists 
amon?  the  agents  of  production  and  the 
forces^  operating  In  the  exchange  of  our 
goods  and  services.  In  consumption,  and  In 
the  distribution  of  Income.  Today  wc  have  a 
mixture  of  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  with 
the  tv.o  sets  of  forces  apparently  almost  In 
balance.  Amonc  the  unhealthy  forces  at 
work,  our  Irredeemable  currency,  easy- 
money  policy,  and  various  governmental 
policies— particularly  those  Involved  In  gov- 
ernmental management  of  our  economy- 
are  eating  more  and  more  deeply  Into  our 
structure.  As  the  maladjustments  grow 
relatively  more  Important  as  against  the 
forces  that  contribute  to  harmonious  rela- 
tionships In  cur  economic  system,  we  should 
expect  a  corrective  reaction  to  set  In. 

If  at  that  time  additional  Injections  of 
cheap  money  should  be  made  by  Government 
planners  In  an  effort  to  overcome  falling 
prices  and  losses,  the  poison  In  the  economic 
system  would  merely  be  Increased  and  the 
palnfulness  of  later  readjustments  would  be 
magnified. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  national 
well-being  and  harmonious  relationships  are 
not  necessarily  Indicated  by  expansion  in 
such  aggregates  as  the  volume  of  money  and 
deposits,  total  spending,  and  national  In- 
►  come  figures.  Aggregates  of  that  type  may 
reveal  nothing  as  to  economic  harmonies  or 
maladjustments.  When  a  nation's  currency 
.is  depreciating  rapidly,  as.  for  example.  In 
Germany  In  1920-23.  such  aggregates  would 
reach  great  size.  But  no  sensible  person 
would  suppose  that  they  would  refect  eco- 
nomic soundness  or  prosperity.  Economic 
collapses  can  start  from  any  high  point  in 
any  major  index  of  production  or  price  ex- 
pansion when  a  sufficient  ntimber  of  strate- 
gic factors  are  pinched  between  costs  and 
prices  and  severe  distortions  overbalance 
the  forces  struggling  for  harmony.  Much 
attention  Is  being  directed  these  days  to  such 
aggregates  as  national  income,  national 
product,  total  volume  of  wages  paid,  total 
profits,  total  savings,  total  spending,  and  so 
on.    These  aggregates  are  a  favorite  tool  of 


the  Keyneslan  economists  and  economic 
planners.  The  concepts  commonly  involved, 
and  the  manner  In  which  these  aggregates 
are  often  used — to  say  nothing  of  the  unre- 
liability of  the  data— frequently  will  not 
withstand  careful  analy^s.  The  Inferences 
sometimes  drawn  are  too  simple  to  fit  the 
facts:  and  sometimes  they  have  dangerous 
Implications  because  of  what  they  obscure. 
It  Is  with  harmonies  and  disharmonies  in 
our  economic  system,  rather  than  with  ag- 
gregates, that  we  should  concern  ourselves 
chiefly  In  our  analyses  of  business  condi- 
tions and  economic  well-being. 

We  also  need  badly  to  stop  our  practice 
of  looking  at  assets  while  Ignoring  liabili- 
ties. The  debt  of  our  '-eople  Is  stupendous. 
Any  individual  with  wealth  to  mortgage  can 
create  the  appearance  of  a  great  Increase 
In  his  well-being  by  borrowing  to  the  limit 
and  spending  freely.  He  may  increase  his 
assets  and  his  productive  activity,  and  he 
may  easily  demonstrate  that  he  is  better  oil — 
if  he  will  ignore  his  liabilities.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  analyses  and  discussions  of 
our  economic  well-being  Is  concerned  solely 
with  -assets  while  the  liabilities,  which  may 
become  the  ruthless  bosses  at  any  time,  are 
ignored. 

It  also  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  har- 
monious relationships  are  fostered  only 
when  objective  standards  of  appraisal  are 
given  free  play,  and  that  the  only  objective 
standards  that  exist  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
price  for  a  commodity  or  service  are  those 
provided  by  the  operation  of  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  under  conditions  of  free 
and  fair  competition.  The  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  Is  proper  when  all  buyers  and  sell- 
ers Involved  determine  It  In  a  freely  com- 
petitive market.  Every  other  notion  as  to 
what  Is  a  proper  price  for  a  good  or  service  is 
subjective.  The  employment  of  subjective 
standards  is  the  device  of  the  wishful  thinker 
and  the  dictator.  When  a  government  sub- 
stitutes Its  Judgment  as  to  what  prices  should 
be.  in  ll^u  of  their  determination  by  all  buy- 
ers and  sellers  In  free  markets.  It  is  institut- 
ing dictatorship.  There  Is  no  objective  or 
scientific  standard  of  appropriateness  in- 
volved in  a  subjective  standard.  The  latter 
Is  merely  a  matter  of  the  wish  and  of  the 
win  of  the  authority  which  has  the  power 
to  enforce  Its  will. 

Government  dictatorship  creates  economic 
maladjustments  rather  than  greater  har- 
monies In  economic  relationships.  Govern- 
ment prescription  of  minimum  wages,  of 
prices  for  farm  products,  of  Interest  rates,  of 
profit  margins  are  all  acts  of  dictatorship. 
The  management  of  a  nation's  currency,  as 
It  is  done  when  the  currency  is  Irredeemable, 
is  an  act  of  dictatorship  at  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  nerve  centers  in  a  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  In  the  in- 
fliction of  the  subjectne  standards  and  will 
of  Government  officials  on  the  pecple  of  this 
country  in  recent  years.  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  between  those  pushing  for 
Government  dictatorship  and  those  who  de- 
sire free  markets  and  the  objective  stand- 
ards they  provide. 

When  President  Truman  stated  recently 
that  he  proposed  to  claim  credit  for  such 
prosperity  as  we  now  have,  he  revealed,  per- 
haps Inadvertently,  that  he  thought  we  had 
already  attained  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of 
Government  management  of  our  economy  for 
the  party  In  power  to  claim  credit  for  what 
he  seem-ed  to  regard  as  a  healthy  prosperity. 
The  Implication  of  his  claim  seems  to  have 
been  lost  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
Since  a  healthy  economy  rests  upon  the 
determination  of  values  and  price  by  the  ob- 
jective standards  of  the  free  market,  rather 
than  by  the  employment  of  the  subjective 
standards  inherent  In  dictatorship,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  Government  to  provide  the 
people  with  objective  standards  for  meas- 
urement. A  good  monetary  standard  re- 
quires that   there   be   a   monetary  tinlt  of 
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fixed  weight  and  ♦hat  all  substllut*  monetary 
promtsM  be  redeemable  In  the  ilandard 
n.onetary  metal — If  standju-ds  of  honesty  are 
to  be  respected.  Tampering  with  a  standard 
of  measurement  after  It  hft«  been  prescribed, 
whether  It  be  the  foot,  the  gallon,  the  pound. 
or  the  dollar,  baa  no  defence  Such  manipu- 
lation U  an  attempt  to  tubrtltute  tubjective 
dcalre  and  will  for  the  objective  rundardi 
on  which  all  aclene*  rMt«. 

The  unaound  In  Federal  eaay-money  poll- 
clM  and  In  many  other  t^pecta  of  our  econ- 
omy cannot  be  eliminated  to  long  aa  we  at- 
tempt to  operate  with  an  trredeemftble  cur- 
rency which  U  a  baalc  feature  of  a  guvcrn- 
inentalljr  niana(;ed  economy  which.  In  turn. 
rwU  upon  subjective  eviiluallona — the  tool* 
of  dlctatora. 

■VMUAIT   or  aOVND   MOHtT   BEWEriTS 

The  benef\t.s  to  be  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  redeemable  currency  may  be  sum- 
marized  as   follows: 

1.  Our  people  would  once  more  have  an 
honest  currency:  and  Treasury  and  Pederp.1 
Reserve  cfflcl&ls  wculd  once  more  be  con- 
forming to  accepted  standards  of  honesty 
In  respcci  to  honoring  promises  to  pay  on 
demand. 

Dishonesty  Is  a  fatal  element  In  the  so- 
cial and  political  fabric  of  a  nation.  Ita 
r  consequence  is  trouble.  There  is  no  valid 
defense  for  this  current  manifestation  of 
dishonesty  In  officialdom.  When  the  bonds 
of  integrity  are  loosened  at  official  levels,  the 
disease  spreads  rapidly  through  the  founda- 
tions of  society  and  its  social  institutions. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Sherman 
stated  correctly  In  1877  (Recollections.  I.  p. 
5891  that  "There  are  times  when  such  ( irre- 
deemable] money  Is  unavoidable,  as  during 
war  or  great  public  calamity,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  anxious  care  of  statesmen  to 
return  again  to  the  solid  standard  of  coin. 
Therefore  it  Is  that  specie  payment  •  •  • 
Is  pressed  by  that  great  body  of  Intelligent 
men  who  study  these  questions,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  for  steady  business  and 
good  times." 

Sherrian  made  another  pertinent  observa- 
tion: "Why  ought  not  anyone  who  Issued  a 
promise  to  pay  on  demand  be  made  to  pay 
It  when  demanded,  or  pay  Interest  there- 
after?"    (Ibid.,   p.   591.) 

2.  Power  to  control  the  Government's  use 
of  the  peoples  purse  would  be  returned  to 
their  hands  where  such  power  belongs.  The 
fact  that  they  might  exercise  that  power 
slowly  or  too  late,  as  has  been  the  case  some- 
times in  the  past,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  constant  threat  of  its  use  tends  to 
keep  a  Government  and  the  banks  within 
bounds  which  do  not  raise  fears.  Every  In- 
dividual would  be  free  to  exercise  his  own 
Judgment  as  to  what  percentage  of  his  dol- 
lars he  would  prefer  to  put  in  gold  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  value  of  his  savings.  If, 
with  this  freedom  of  choice,  people  are  mis- 
led and  fall  to  take  the  proper  protective 
measures,  they  cannot  charge  their  misfor- 
tune to  a  lack  of  power  to  use  their  own 
Judgment.  With  a  redeemable  currency  at 
their  disposal,  they  would  have  a  power  not 
possessed  today,  and  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose.  If  our  Government  should  continue 
with  its  programs  of  profligate  spending  and 
dissipation  of  our  national  patrimony,  many 
people  would  begin  to  exercise  their  power 
to  protect  their  savings  and  to  this  degree 
tend  to  bring  this  practice  to  a  halt. 

3.  Multiple  quotations  for  different  kinds 
of  dollars  should  disappear.  All  our  ctir- 
rency  would  be  convertible  Into,  and  have 
equal  value  with,  gold.  Restoration  of  re- 
deemablllty  would  be  somewhat  like  the  re- 
placement of  a  weak  and  dangerous  founda- 
ttou  of  a  tall  building  with  the  best  and 
•troni^est  foundation  material.^  known. 

♦.  The  Introduction  of  rede^mabllUy  should 
Instill  conOdence  and  provide  Incentive  for 
mere  saving,  more  Investment,  more  Uade 


and.  consequently,  more  and  safer  prosperity. 
The  consequences  would  depend  much  upon 
the  management  of  credit  and  the  behavior 
of  all  the  other  forces  that  affect  production 
and  prices.  A  good  basic  monetary  system, 
like  ko<h1  strong  rails  on  a  railway.  Is  a  great 
facilitating  Instrument  and.  moreover,  con- 
tains some  elements  of  safety.  But  neither 
provides  an  Insurance  against  the  conse- 
quences of  human  foolishness  or  stupidity 
or  recklessness  or  bad  manacement  Al- 
though the  institution  of  redeemablllty 
should  Invite  great  social  benefltji,  bad  fiscal 
and  banking  policies  and  practices  could 
precipitate  a  serious  situation  despite  the 
existence  of  a  gold  standard  and  redeemable 
currency.  The  problem  Is  to  get  good  mone- 
tary management  under  the  restraints  of  a 
redeemable  currency.  The  solution  to  the 
problems  Inherent  in  the  uses  of  credit  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  freeing  money  managers 
from  the  restraints  provided  by  a  redeemable 
currency. 

Said  the  wise  John  Sherman:  "To  resume  is 
to  recover  from  Illness,  to  escape  danger, 
to  stand  sound  and  healthy  In  the  financial 
world,  with  our  currency  based  upoii  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  solid  coin. 

"Therefore  I  say.  may  resumption  be  per- 
petual. To  wish  otherwise  Is  to  hope  for 
war.  danger,  and  national  peril,  calamities  to 
which  our  Nation,  like  others,  may  be  sub- 
ject, but  against  which  the  earnest  aspira- 
tions of  every  patriot  will  be  uttered." 
(Recollections,  n.  p.  7C4  ) 

5.  Return  to  a  thoroughgoing  gold  stand- 
ard and  redeemable  currency  would  permit 
a  free  flow  of  all  our  money  into  and  cut  of 
the  country.  Private  Individuals,  free  to  go 
when  and  where  they  can  and  will  with 
their  dollars  of  all  kinds,  should  revive  and 
stimulate  foreign  exchanges  of  goods  and 
services  m  every  form.  Private  ingenuity 
could  go  to  work  once  more;  and,  when 
millions  of  interested  people,  in  search  of 
profit  and  pleasxire,  are  given  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
they  usually  manage  to  succeed  in  high 
degree.  No  Government  agency  or  Govern- 
ment plan  can  match  the  accomplishments 
of  private  Individual  initiative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  exchange  of  goods 
and  services. 

6.  With  the  great  benefits  of  private  in- 
genuity freely  available  once  more  in  inter- 
national exchange,  and  with  all  our  dollars 
freely  interchangeable  with  gold  at  a  fixed 
rate,  at  least  those  aspects  of  the  difficulties 
In  exchange  which  now  exist  between  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  of  the  irredeem- 
able features  of  our  currency,  wculd  be  elimi- 
nated. The  great  benefits  of  our  return  to 
redeemabiilty,  which  should  soon  be  ob- 
vious, should  set  an  encouraging  example  for 
other  countries,  should  hasten  the  removal 
of  restrictions  by  them,  and  should  In  the  end 
make  their  road  back  to  redeemable  cur- 
rencies much  easier. 

7.  A  restoration  of  redeemabiilty  cculd  not 
and  would  not  Insure  people  against  sliarp 
ups  and  downs  in  productive  activity  and 
prices.  All  that  it  could  do  is  to  provide  the 
best  type  of  currency  known — one  that,  by 
Its  nature,  does  not  cause  a  country  to  take 
the  ccurse  to  disaster  made  possible  by  an 
Irredeemable  currency.  Before  that  unfortu- 
nate course  can  be  taken  the  redeemabiilty 
of  a  currency  must  be  destroyed. 

Bxislness  and  price  fluctuations  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  multitude  of  forces.  The  part 
played  by  a  redeemable  currency  mlcht  well 
be  of  minor  or  negligible  importance  in  the 
fluctuations  of  production  and  prices.  In  no 
event  could  it  be  the  controlling  factor.  In 
Mgh  degree  it  is  a  facllitatli.g  instrument,  a 
•elf-llquldating.  and  therefore  sound, 
medium  of  exchange — a  passive  factor.  It  Is 
am  Irredeemable  currency  that  becomes  a 
potent  causal  force  because  the  elements  of 
depreciation  and  the  potential  dangers  In- 
herent In  such  a  ctirrency  enter  Into  people's 


calculations  and  plana.  A  gold  standard  and 
redeemable  currency,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  carry  these  germs  of  disease:  they  must 
come  from  outside — from  abuse  In  the  use  of 
credit. 

There  Is  perhaos  no  single  art  of  Ocvem- 
ment  that  could  bring  more  Important  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  the  Cruted  atates  than  a 
restoration  of  redeemabiilty  of  our  currency 
at  the  present  statutory  rate  of  $38  per  fine 
ounce.  ResponslbU'  people  who  wish  to  serve 
their  country  well  probably  could  do  nothing 
so  import.int  ns  to  persuade  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  pass  'he  Reed  bill  (or 
H.ile  bill!  which  provides  for  such  redeem- 
ablllty. Shortly  after  the  Institution  of  re- 
deemablllty the  multitude  of  distortions  and 
evils  caiued  by  Irredeemable  currency  and  by 
the  Government's  easy  money  policy  should 
begin  to  disappear;  our  persistent  march 
Into  the  Death  Valley  of  socialism  should  be 
brought  to  a  halt;  and  our  Nation  should 
be  back  on  the  course  that  should  lead  to 
better  days  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Chicago  Leads  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  American  magazine. 

Further  articles  on  this  great  move- 
ment started  In  Chicago  appeared  in 
February's  issue  of  Red  Book.  May's 
issue  of  the  Reader's  EHgest.  the  Catho- 
lic Digest,  Good  Housekeeping  magazine, 
and  many  of  the  country's  daily  news- 
papers. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  and  the 
information  contained  therein,  merits 
the  attention  of  all  of  us: 

They    Mend    Brok£n    Marbiaces 

Several  months  ago,  a  couple  went  to  At- 
torney Samuel  M.  Starr,  of  Chicago,  111., 
seeking  a  divorce.  Their  bitter  wrangling 
drove  Starr  out  of  his  own  office.  In  an 
adjoining  room  was  waiting  one  of  his  for- 
mer clients,  a  divorcee,  who  had  had  a  prob- 
lem similar  to  tliat  of  the  pair  in  his  oifice. 
On  an  Impulse.  Starr  asked  her  to  talk  to 
the  quarreling  couple.  She  at;reed,  and  the 
next  thing  Starr  heard,  the  couple  nad 
patched  up  their  differences  and  were  sec- 
ond honeymooning. 

The  success  of  this  chance  meeting 
prompted  Starr  to  form  a  unique  organiza- 
tion in  Chlcai^o  called  Divorcees  Anonymous. 
It  consists  of  100  ex-mates  who  voluntarily 
» give  time  and  efTorts  to  help  others  save 
their  marriai^es.  These  women  range  from 
business  executives  and  Insurance  brokers  to 
school  teachers.  All  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon. They  know  first-hand  the  loneliness 
and  frustration,  the  social  and  economic  dis- 
location that  follow  divorce,  and  have  fre- 
quently found  these  to  be  worse  than  the 
problems  that  broke  up  their  marriages. 

When  a  wife  goes  to  Starr  asking  for  a 
divorce,  he  first  afks  her  If  she  wants  to  save 
her  marriage.  If  she  does,  he  Introduces 
her  to  a  DA  member  with  a  similar  person- 
ality, one  who  had  a  similar  problem  In  her 
own  marriage.  The  mcmbor  becomes  the 
woman's  sponsor,  and  not  only  points  out  the 
disadvantages  of  divorce,  but  also  offers  con- 
structive help  to  save  the  woman's  m.u-riage. 
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Starr  says  the  chief  causes  of  divorce  are 
the  "other  woman,"  money,  and  liquor.  If 
the  DA  finds  that  the  troubled  wife  nas 
"let  her  appearance  go,"  she  su,<ge6ts  ways  to 
correct  It.  She  helps  work  out  family 
budgets.  The  sponsor  will  take  the  woman 
to  DA  meetings.  Starr  presides  at  all  meet- 
ings, and  when  a  man's  touch  Is  needed,  he 
talks  to  the  husband  alone,  cr  to  the  wife. 
Most  members  of  DA.  he  says,  feel  that  U 
they  h«d  it  to  do  over  again  they  could  save 
their  marriages. 

While  the  organization  Is  In  Chicago,  Burr 
helps  out-of-tuwncrs  by  mall,  btarr  and 
the  DA'S  give  their  time  without  pay.  Min- 
isters, divorcees,  and  lawyers  in  other  cities 
have  sought  out  Starr  with  the  Idea  of  surt- 
ing  chapters  In  their  own  cities,  having 
heard  of  the  movement  through  word  of 
mouth.  Starr  Is  a  divorce  lav/yer  exclusively. 
Is  happily  married,  himself,  and  the  father 
of  three  children.  When  away  from  divorce 
problems  he  enjoys  fishing,  golf,  and  base- 
ball. 


A  Witness  Woa!d  Correct  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

OF    M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  an  extension  of  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  title  of  "Lynch  Law  for 
Ducks  and  Geese."  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concression.'vl  Record 
of  May  24  last,  certain  references  appear 
to  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  William  C. 
Coleman.  In  prefacing  his  article,  the 
author  says : 

It  deals  v»iih  a  meeting  of  sportsmen  In 
Baltimore  for  the  discussion  of  shooting  regu- 
lations, at  which  the  senior  Federal  Judge 
of  Maryland.  Hon.  William  C.  Coleman,  of 
Baltimore,  is  alleged  to  have  made  the  as- 
tounding statement  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  enforce  the  Federal  regulations  which  pro- 
hibit the  shooting  of  ducks  and  geese  over 
baited  waters. 

In  fau-ness  to  all  concerned,  the  record 
should  be  put  straight.  As  one  of  those 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion— which  took  place  in  Annapolis,  not 
Baltimore — and  who  listened  closely.  I 
know  that  no  such  statement  was  made 
directly,  or  by  implication.  To  the  con- 
trary. Judge  Coleman,  speaking  in- 
formally by  request  of  the  chairman,  as 
an  individual  lover  of  sport,  clearly  stated 
as  preamble  to  his  remarks,  that  as  a 
judge  he  would  continue  to  enforce  all 
laws  regardless  of  his  personal  views  as 
to  their  merits. 

William  C.  Coleman's  long  record  of 
scrupulous  integrity  and  ability  as  a 
judge,  lawyer,  and  citizen,  makes  any  de- 
fense of  htm  personally  superfluous. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for 
whom  I  have  high  regard,  has  been  mis- 
led by  loose  reporting  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  forthright  statement  made  by 
the  judge  at  the  public  meeting,  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Vv'ildlife  Service  in  An- 
napolis. Md..  on  April  28. 

The  purport  of  the  pertinent  portion  of 
his  remr.rks  was  that  Judge  Coleman 


frequently  found  the  evidence  produced 
with  respect  to  alleged  baiting  violations 
too  nebulous  to  warrant  conviction  in  a 
criminal  case,  or  to  even  Justify  prose- 
cution. He  stated  there  was  wide,  prcad 
evasion  of  the  law  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area;  and  that  he  con.^idered  it  Ill-ad- 
vised and  unfair  to  hunUrn  who  striclly 
conform  to  renulatlorw.  and  that  as  an 
Individual  he  believed  the  law  should  be 
changed.  He  compared  the  situation  to 
the  lawlessne.sK  that  developed  durlriK 
prohibition  when  lack  of  public  support 
resulted  in  a  uorse  condition  than  that 
which  the  law  .sought  to  imprc  vc. 

The  meeting  in  question  was  largely 
attended,  and  those  present  included 
leading  sportsmen,  hunters,  and  conser- 
vation authorities  from  many  localities. 
Not  a  single  voice  was  lifted  in  criticism 
of  the  judge's  comments.  His  views  were 
enthusiastically  received.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  was  no  transcript 
made  of  the  proceedings.  Were  one 
available.  I  am  confident  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  read  the  judge's  remarks  with 
interest  and  appreciation,  if  not  with  ap- 
proval. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Savings  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  VELBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Star  of  May  29.  1950, 
entitled  "Som.e  Thoughts  on  Savings 
Bonds": 

Some  Thocchts  on  SAvaNCs  Bonds 

The  United  States  Government  Is  now 
pushing  another  savings  bond  drive  and  the 
bonds,  without  doubt,  are  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. We  would  have  no  comment  here 
interpreted  to  mean  anything  else. 

But  there  are  complicated  problems  back 
of  the  savings  -oond  drive  and  it  is  interesting 
to  glance  at   them. 

Ten  years  ago,  savings  bonds,  returning 
In  10  years  four  dollars  for  each  three  in- 
vested, were  sold  to  the  public.  Since  this  is 
the  maturity  year,  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars  will  have  to  be  paid  to  holders 
of  the  bonds  issued  in  1940.  How  is  the 
Government  to  raise  the  money  to  redeem 
these  bonds?  The  current  sale  of  savings 
bonds  is  the  answer.  The  Government  is 
simply  making  an  effort  to  sell  the  bonds 
back  to  the  pec  pie. 

A  similar  but  greater  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  in  1951  when  the  num.ber  of  maturing 
bonds  will  be  double  those  of  this  year.  In 
1952.  the  Government  will  have  to  sell  almost 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  the  bonds  back  to  the 
people,  or  find  some  other  source  of  revenue 
for  redeeming  them.  In  1953  the  amount  will 
be  $6,8C0.0C0.000;  in  1954,  $3,7OO.0C0,CC0:  in 
1955,  $7,5OO.CC0.0O0.  And  in  the  next  5 
years  they  will  level  oflT  at  around  $5,000,000,- 
bco  a  year.  In  the  next  10  years,  the  Govern- 
ment "is  faced  with  the  problem  of  refinancing 
$57,0C0,000.0C0  worth  of  rivlngs  bonds. 

During  the  war,  people  bought  bonds  for 
patriotic  reasons.  That  motive  does  not  now 
exist.  Buyers  now  appraise  the  bends  for 
their  vaU:e  as  investments.  They  will  be  in 
competition  with  ether  kinds  of  investments. 


iiow  can  the  Government  meet  the  competi- 
tion? 

Not  by  offering  a  higher  rate  of  Interest, 
because  that  would  depreciate  the  value  of 
all  outstanding  bond.?.  Nor  can  the  Govern- 
ment heavily  empheslze  the  virtue  of  invest- 
ing 13  now  and  petting  14  In  return  10  years 
from  now;  because  people  are  learning  that 
unbalanced  Federal  budgets  Inflate  the  cur- 
rency, and  $3  t'jday  mny  buy  more  than  $4 
(or  even  13  ur  $0)  in  leOO. 

With  the  Government  committed  to  a 
p/^)llcy  of  deficit  financing,  It  '-.ould  seem  nn 
utter  ImpoeslblUty  to  redeem  •67,OOO,0C0C0D 
In  ravings  bonds  In  ths  next  10  yeais  except 
by  borrowing  throuah  negotiable  bonds,  the 
kind  that  find  their  way  to  banks  and  become 
the  basts  of  further  currency  Inflation.  Yet 
the  eavlngs  bonds  were  originally  offered  to 
the  public  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing wartime  and  postwar  Infiation. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ac;o.  President  Truman 
was  offering  to  double  the  income  of  the 
average  American  family.  It  Is  Just  such 
things  as  this  savings  bond  problem  that 
make  the  President  s  promise  sound  hollow. 
For  the  same  process  that  would  double  the 
average  family  income  by  1960  would  return 
the  equivalent  of  $2.  Instead  of  four,  for  every 
three  invested  in  savings  bonds  this  year. 


The  Accnmalation  of  Dried  Skim  Milk  Is 
Not  Surprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi.-consin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  CCC  has  now- 
accumulated  280.000.000  pounds  of  dried 
skim  milk  worth  a  value  of  some  S33.C0O,- 
000  is  not  surpri.-ing.  Why  is  this  prod- 
uct accumulated? 

Before  World  War  11  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  dried  .=kim  milk  was  between 
four  and  five  hundred  million  pounds  for 
animal  feeds  and  human  consumption. 
The  1949  production  was  937,O00.CC0 
pounds.  Thi.s  adjustment  was  a  m.eans 
of  providing  additional  food  during  the 
war.  Farmers  were  asked  to:  First,  sell 
whole  milk;  second,  the  dairy  plants 
were  asked  to  divert  dried  skim  milk 
from  animal  feed  to  a  product  for  human 
consumption.  The  dairy  farmers  and 
the  dairy  plants  conformed  to  this  re- 
quest with  the  result  that  a  large  ac- 
cumulation prevails.  There  is  a  support 
price  of  some  12  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
the  cheapest  form  of  animal  protein. 
It  contains  35.6  percent  of  digestible 
prot3in.  This  is  twice  as  much  protein 
as  in  meat  costing  up  to  a  dollar  a 
pound.  While  considerable  quantities 
have  been  used  in  the  baking  and  other 
industries,  a  method  of  finding  a  ready, 
desirable  and  expanding  market  for  this 
good  product  has  not  been  developed. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  and  hindrances 
of  finding  an  expanding  market  for  this 
skim  milk  has  been  the  trade  barrier 
or  embargo  that  has  been  erected  in 
our  cities.  Take  Washington  for  ex- 
ample, skim  milk  from  grade  A  milk 
or  milk  reconstituted  and  made  from 
grade  A  milk  cannot  be  legally*£old  in 
this  city  the  only  city  in  tiieAjnited 
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States  where  the  Contrress  controls  the 
legislation.  It  is  a  ridiculous  situation. 
We  have  distributed  millions  of  pounds 
of  dried  skim  thru  the  school  lunch 
protiram  to  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren including:  those  in  Washington  and 
yet  the  same  product  is  denied  millions 
of  Amencar\s  on  pliony  trumpt  up 
public  health  requirements. 

If  the  Congress  put  a  support  price 
on  a  product  ar^d  then  prevent  the  same 
product  to  be  sold  on  the  ma:ket  how- 
can  one  expect  anything  but  an  accum- 
mulation  of  the  product? 

It  was  evident  that  this  dried  skim 
would  be  in  abundant  supply  when  the 
ECA  was  passed.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  that  earmarked  $65,000,000 
for  purchasing  this  most  excellent  food. 
The  amendment  was  deleted  in  the  other 
bxly.  No  doubt  it  was  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  King  Cotton 
since  over  $500,000,000  worth  of  this 
product  was  puixhased. 

During  the  past  years  over  100  000  COO 
pounds  of  this  product  was  sold  through 
the  ECA  for  3  cents  per  pound,  leaving 
the  farm  proeram  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  $9,000,000  loss  to  be  ch.-^rged  up 
to  the  agricultura!  program.  My  under- 
standing is  tliat  the  ECA  is  just  waiting 
for  Congress  to  adjourn  so  that  another 
one  of  these  deals  can  be  made.  In  the 
meantime.  I  presume  additional  thou- 
sands of  bales  of  cotton  will  be  shipped 
at  parity  of  above  parity  prices. 

We  can  expect  to  hear  additional  crit- 
icism of  these  accumulations  but  keep 
in  mind  that  the  domestic  trade  barriers 
that  are  and  have  been  erected  and  also 
reakze  the  facts  that  millions  of  pounds 
are  and  liave  been  imported. 

Anjtime  the  public  wishes  to  demand 
that  this  product  has  the  same  market- 
ing consideration  that  the  Coca-Cola  en- 
Joys  and  anytime  these  trade  barriers 
and  embargoes  are  removed,  this  won- 
derful product  will  find  its  way  in  the 
channels  of  trade.  Until  then  of  course 
the  metropolitan  press  will  have  a  topic 
to  discuss  and  I  hope  with  all  the  facts 
in  mind.  In  the  meantime  a  visit  to  an 
automat  should  provide  a  method  of 
providing  mass  consumption  of  this 
great  product. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  mil- 
lioiis  and  billions  involved  in  readjusting 
the  business  and  labor  postwar  domes- 
tic and  foreign  programs.  In  compar- 
ison, the  cost  of  the  a^-ricultural  read- 
jistment  lias  been  small 


Tea  Littic  Free  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscowsTw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  story  of  10  little  free 
workers  in  our  free  land.  These  are  the 
workers:  Reddy.  doctor,  railroader, 
ittiner.  Bteelworker,  farmer,  lawyer, 
grocer,  sales  clerk,  and  reporter. 


Ten  little  free  workers  In  tlila  country  fln« 

and  fair. 
But   U    you   cherish    your    freedom — worker 

ha^  a  care! 

Ten  little  free  workers — Reddy  was  doing  fine 
Until    the    Socialists    got    him — then    there 
were  nine. 

Nine  little  free  workers  laughed  at  Reddy's 

fate 
Along   came   Federal    medicine — then    there 

r  ere  eigiit. 

Eight  little  free  workers  thought  this  country 

heaven 
But  the  Government  took  over  the  railroads, 

then  tliere  were  seven. 

Seven  little  free  workers  'til  the  miners  got 

in  a  fix 
Uncle  &aid   coal's  e&^ntlal   and   took   over, 

leaving  siX. 

Six  little  free  workers  til  the  day  did  arrive 
The  steel   mills  too   were   federalized — then 
there  were  five. 

Five  little  free  workers — but  the  farmers  are 

free  no  more 
The    fiirms    have    been    collectivized — that 

leaves  only  four. 

Pour  lltUe  free  workers  the  Government  did 

decree 
All  must  have  free  legal  advice — then  there 

were  three. 

Three    little    free    workers — the    number    1« 

getting  few. 
But  with  Government  groceries  selling  food — 

then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  free  w.-i.-kers— our  story's  almost 

done. 
With  clerks  at  work  In  Federal  stores — that 

leaves  only  one. 


One 


worker — the      reporter 


little      free 
son-of-a-gun 
Mdsnt  criticize  Goverumeat — so  now  there 
are  none. 

Ten  little  workers — but  they  are  no  longer 

free 
They  work  when  and  where  ordered,  and  at  a 

fixed  rate  you  see. 
And    It    all    could    have    been    prevented    If 

they'd  only  seen  fit  to  agree 
And  work  together  Instead  of  saying.  "It  can 

never  happen  to  me!" 


What  YoDf  Dollar  Is  Worth 


EXTENSION  OF  I.EM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  of  May  28.  1950. 
entitled  "What  Your  Dollar  Is  Worth"; 
What  Your  Doixah  Is  Worth 

President  Truman  delivered  an  address  at 
Kansas  City  last  September  29  In  which  he 
declared  that  the  national  Income  of  the 
United  States  could  be  raised  from  1200.000.- 
000.000  to  »300.000,000,000  and  that  each  fam- 
ily with  a  1949  Income  of  |2,CXX)  a  year  then 
■hoxild  have  t4.000. 

The  President  didn't  explain  whether  he 
was  speaking  of  income  less  taxes.  Nor  did 
he  promise  that  when  the  national  Income 
went  to  1300,000,000,000  that  the  price  level 
would  remain  unchanged. 

These  conditions  would  make  a  consider- 
able difference  In  the  effectiveness  oX  a  #4.000 


average  Income  for  the  families  of  the  United 
Stales  If  prices  or  taxes  go  up  along  with 
the  national  Income,  the  family  with  a  $2,000 
Income  today  won't  find  that  a  $4,000  Income 
gives  them  twice  the  purchasing  power  that 
they  have  with  $2,000. 

II  the  dollar  continues  to  devaluate  as  it 
has  In  the  last  10  years,  the  man  with  Mr. 
Truman's  $4,000  Income  won't  be  much  bet- 
ter off  than  he  is  now  with  only  $2,000. 

The  dollar  on  April  15  last,  according  to 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  was  worth  tn 
consumer  purchasing  power  only  59 'j  cents 
of  the  1939  dollar.  The  average  family  with 
an  income  of  $2,000  In  1929  needed  $3.3€5  on 
April  15,  1950,  to  buy  the  same  goods  and 
services  as  11  years  before. 

A  break-down  in  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  on  April  15,  1950,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1939  dollar.  Is  as  follows: 

CentM 

All  items 59.5 

Food... 48.  5 

(Meats.  43  cents.) 

Wearing    apparel 54.0 

Rent 85.  0 

Fuel,  electricity,  refrigeration.. .___ 70  0 

(Gas  and  electricity,  $1.02.) 

House  furnishings 54.0 

MisceUaneous    «.— » 65.0 

Then,  In  addition  to  having  a  devaluated 
currency,  there  Is  the  matter  of  Increasing 
income  taxes  that  also  take  a  nibble  at  the 
family  dollar. 

To  consider  only  the  Federal  income  tax. 
In  1939  a  married  man  with  only  his  wife  to 
support  paid  nothing  on  a  net  Income  of 
$2  OCO.  In  1950  his  Federal  income-tax  obli- 
gation is  $101.  A  single  person  with  no  de- 
pendents and  a  net  Income  of  $2,000  paid  $32 
for  1939  Federal  Income  tax;  he  pays  $201  on 
that  Income  now. 

Looked  at  In  the  light  of  a  depreciating 
currency,  assailed  by  increasingly  high  taxes. 
Mr.  Tiuman's  $4,000  average  family  Income 
and  $300,000,000,000  national  income  don't 
look  as  big  as  he  would  like  them  to.  If  the 
trend  which  has  developed  under  his  adraln- 
Istratlcn  continues,  we  will  need  that  much 
and  more  just  to  keep  even. 


Biggest  Story 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\E3 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mrs,  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtccrd, 
I  include  the  thirty-eighth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C  Waldrcp  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.Waldrop) 

The  first  really  full-scale,  carefully  drawn 
project  to  organize  all  life  In  Russia  on  a  pat- 
tern of  scientific  socialism  t>egan  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1928. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  Communists  m'ere  only 
temporizing  from  dr-y  to  day.  -niey  were 
preoccupied  with  getting  a  grip  on  the  organs 
of  control  at  home  and  on  setting  up  their 
Communist  Internationale,  to  produce  revo- 
lutions In  every  other  country. 

But  In  1928,  they  uncorked  the  first  great 
6-year  plan,  to  socialize  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

To  get  the  factory  system  going,  they  Im- 
ported a  considerable  force  of  foreign  engi- 
neers and  technicians.  The  most  famous  oT 
these  was  an  American.  Cul.  Hu^h  Cooper. 
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Ck)lonel  Cooper  built  the  best  of  all  the 
Soviet  Industrial  weapons,  the  great 
Dneprostro.  ,  a  hydroelectric  dam  across  the 
Dnelper  River  In  the  Ukraine,  that  supplied 
power  for  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
system  in  the  Donetz  Basin  and  set  the  pace 
for  further  development  at  Magnetogorsk,  a 
sort  of  Siberian  Pltts'ourgh  behind  the  Ural 
mountain  chain,  tut  lacking  any  qualities  of 
decent  living  for  the  unfortunates  con- 
demned to  duty  there. 

The  Dneprostroy  was  the  key  and  arch 
supporting  the  whole  Soviet  Industrializa- 
tion program,  and  except  for  it  there  could 
have  been  nothing  Improved  at  all. 

In  1942.  Incidentally,  the  Russians  blew 
It  up  to  keep  Hitler  from  using  It  and  not 
until  1917  was  it  even  partially  restored  to 
operation. 

The  Dneprostroy  was  the  greatest  single 
achievement  In  Russia  between  two  wars, 
and  It  was  American  In  concept,  design,  and 
execution. 

Stalin's  government  accomplished  noth- 
ing within  sight  of  it.  though  visitors  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  who  saw  a  model 
Dneprostroy  there  with  running  water, 
lights,  and  factories  around  It,  were  never 
told  so. 

Stalin's  government  showed  its  ability  In 
supplvlng  the  manpower  and  operational 
talent  for  the  Industries  buUt  by  American. 
British,  and  German  technical  genius. 

The  first  of  the  great  Soviet  trials  and 
shooting  campaigns  under  the  5-year  plan 
began  early  in  1930.  Factory  managers 
walked  In  fear  of  their  lives,  and  with  good 
reason.  Moscow  set  production  schedules. 
failed  to  supply  the  means  of  achievement, 
and  then  held  the  manager  guUty  of  sabotage 
for  any  deficiencies. 

Stalin's  withering  touch  next  was  felt  on 
the  farms. 

In  the  old  days  of  propagardizlng  against 
the  czars  It  had  been  standard  policy  for  the 
revolutionaries  to  promise  bread,  peace,  land. 

In  a  region  where  vast  undeveloped  empti- 
ness 'ay  all  around  the  monarch  held  title  to 
more  real  estate  than  did  any  combination 
of  his  subjects. 

Collective  farms  were  a  long-established 
lmt3erii|fcractlce  and  the  people  hated  them. 
Just  as  tney  hated  the  Imitation  czars  of  the 
nonrcyal  nobility. 

And  so  It  waj  that  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Soviet  resime  the  farm  population  was  paci- 
fied by  allowing  It  to  think  the  land  It 
worked  so  hard  and  fiercely  was  the  peoples 
own  property. 

Then  Stalin.  In  the  application  of  the 
great  5-year  plan,  lifted  his  blocd-dripping 
finger. 

The  small  landholders  soon  found  them- 
selves enemies  of  the  people.  Off  they  were 
dragged  to  work  on  construction  Jobs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  empU-e.  Then-  families  were 
broken,  their  lives  came  to  nothing.  They 
were  Just  horses  to  be  worked  until  dead. 

Once  more  the  czar,  Stalin,  took  back  the 
land  In  accordance  with  the  local  variety  of 
the  Brannr.n  plan  of  government  agriculture. 

The  fcirmers  fought  back  In  their  own  way. 
They  refused  to  tvirn  In  their  crops.  They 
kll'ed  ty-.elr  cows  and  ate  them,  also  their 
sheep  and  pigs. 

The  Russian  domestic  animal  population, 
already  far  t)elow  the  1913  census,  took  an- 
other catastrophic  plunge.  It  has  not  fully 
recovered  to  t'ais  day. 

Stallr  sent  troops  Into  the  Ukraine.  Rus- 
sia's richest  growing  region,  and  confiscated 
the  produce.  Meanwhile  there  came  one  of 
those  famines  periodic  in  the  Russian  wheat 
country,  a  combination  of  very  cold  winter 
and  no  rain. 

The  result:  Some  12,000.000  people  died  In 
the  Ukraine  and  Caucasus  Basins  while  Mos- 
cow held  onto  the  food  seiz.^d  the  year  before. 
As  In  the  factories  and  on  the  farms,  so  in 
the  Moscow  palace  politics.    The  iir*t  of  the 


great  series  of  trials  and  executions  of  Com- 
munists by  other  Communists  began  In  1929 
with  the  case  of  Nicholas  Bukharin,  the  head 
of  the  Comintern  (Communist  Interna- 
tionale) . 

"^his  was  as  if  Mr.  Truman,  after  his  famous 
quarrel  with  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  had 
set  the  FBI  on  him. 


Something  He  Overiocked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  McGregor.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der let^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  <Ohio>  News: 
Something  He  Overlooked 

President  Truman  denounces  as  obstruc- 
tionists and  moEsbacks  those  who  oppose  his 
Fair  Deal  program  or  any  part  thereof. 

His  Implication  is  that  these  obstructlon- 
i.sts  are  standlne:  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
are.  for  selfish  reasons,  fighting  measures  de- 
signed for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  the  President  doesn't  tell  the  whole 
story:  he  has  overlooked  something,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally. 

That  something  is  the  cost  of  the  program 
he  advocates.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures tn  the  E.xecutive  Department  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Truman's  proposals. 

Fifteen  proposals  In  this  program  are  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress. 

If  all  fifteen  received  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, $7.0C0.COO.OOO  would  be  added  to  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

That  would  be  just  a  starter,  however. 
Within  5  years,  the  study  revealed,  they 
would  add  more  than  825,000,000.000  to  tlie 
annual  budget,  bringing  it  to  above  $65,000,- 
000.000  a  year. 

The  15  proposals  and  their  first -year  and 
subsequent  yearly  cost,  respectively,  are: 

National  health  Insurance,  $15,000,000  and 
$7,000,000,000. 

Social -security  extension,  $250,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,000. 

Industrial  safety  program,  $3. OCO. COO  and 
$5.C00.00O. 

Aid  to  education,  $300,000,000  and  $500.- 
COO.OCO. 

National  Science  Foundation.  $15,000,000 
and  $100,000,000. 

National  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  (FEPC),  $600,000  and 
$5,000,000. 

Special  assistance  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing,  $10,000,000  and  $50,000,000. 

Labor  Extension  Service,  $3,000,000  and 
$27,000,000. 

Unive.-sal  military  training.  $600,000,000 
and  $3,000,000,000. 

St.  LawTence  seaway  (operating  costs), 
$8,000,000  and  $30,000,000. 

St.  Lawrence  seaway  (construction  costs), 
$100,000,000  and  $100,000,000  (for  10-year 
period ) . 

Military  housing  and  public  works,  $6C0,- 
000.000  and  $1,400,000,000. 

AssKslance  to  underdeveloped  areas  (point 
4),  $35,000,000  and  $500,000,000. 

Brannan  farm  plan,  $5,000,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,000. 

Commercial  production  of  natural  re- 
sources, $11,000,000  and  $400,000,000. 

Incentive  pavments  for  development  of 
minerals,  $70,000,000  and  $70,000,000. 


The  grand  totals  are:  For  the  first  year, 
$7,020,600,000:  and  for  subsequent  years, 
$25,187,000,000. 

Some  of  these  proposals  have  merit,  some 
are  in  the  questionable  status,  and  some 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  enacted. 

But  the  wisdom  of  taking  on  the  added 
expense  of  even  the  meritorious  proposals  is 
to  be  doubted. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  passing  through  a  critical  stage 
of  history.  This  country,  in  its  role  of  leader 
of  the  free  people  of  the  world,  is  committed 
to  e.^.traordinary  expenses,  such  as  maintain- 
ing a  huge  defense  force  in  time  of  peace  and 
helping  friendly  nations  with  economic  and 
military  aid.  at  great  cost. 

Cur  first  responsibility  is  to  build  defenses 
of  such  strength  that  they  will  deter  the 
Communists  from  aggression,  or,  failing  in 
that,  assure  that  democracy  will  survive  the 
onslaughts  of  communism  or  any  other 
ism. 

We  cannot  do  that  and  have  all  the 
"progress"  Mr.  Truman  advocates  simply  be- 
cause the  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
undertake  this  double  burden. 

If  we  neglect  our  defenses  to  finance  the 
Fair  Deal  program,  all  the  "progress"  gained 
by  these  expenditures  would  be  quickly  nulli- 
fied if  it  came  to  a  test  with  some  totali- 
tarian power,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  if  our 
attention  were  diverted  from  buUding  our 
defenses  by  concentration  on  the  Fair  Deal 
program. 


Character  Assassination:  Dis1o3raIt7 
Charges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting book  entitled  "Character  Assas- 
sination" has  just  come  off  the  press. 
The  author  is  Jerome  Davis,  who  him- 
self won  a  lil>el  suit  against  one  of  Amer- 
icas  most  popular  magazines  for  label- 
ing him  as  Communist.  The  enclosed 
article  is  a  review  of  the  book  by  Ernest 
Pisko  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

DlSLOTAI-TT     CH.^SGES:     iLLtJMlNATING     StTBVET 

(By    Ernest    Pisko) 

Those  who  are  libeled  today  as  "disloyal," 
"un-American."  and  "Communist"  are  In 
distinguished  company. 

In  George  Washington's  own  words,  every 
act  of  his  administration  was  misrepresent- 
ed so  insidiously  as  to  make  him  appear  a 
Nero  or  a  common  pickpocket.  Thomas 
Je.*Terson  was  called  a  traitor  who  first  gave 
the  stab  to  American  liberties.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  called  hater  of  the  Constitution, 
and  pledged  to  subvert  it.  Franklin  D. 
RooEevelt  was  charged  with  bL*ing  a  dictator. 
Communist,  and  Fascist. 

It  is  likely  these  four  Presidents  were  con- 
fident in  their  more  serene  hours  that  history 
would  vindicate  their  actions  and  that  the 
mud  splashed  upon  them  by  their  contem- 
poraries would  crumble,  fall,  and  allow  the 
true  flame  of  their  character  to  serve  as  bea- 
con for  coming  generations. 

But  to  people  in  a  less  exalted  position,  the 
thought  of  posterity  does  not  offer  the  same 
measure  of  consolation.  They  are  more  de- 
pendent upon,  and  therefore  more  concerned 
about,  the  reputation  they  have  In  the  eyes 
of  their  fellow  citizens.     WtUle  a  Lincoln 
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could  shrug  off  the  charge  that  he  was  dis- 
loyal to  the  Constitution,  a  civil  servant, 
teacher,  or  businessman — publicly  accused  ol 
disloyalty — may  soon  find  his  career  broken 
and  his  economic  existence  gravely  threat- 
ened. The  records  of  the  past  5  years  show 
hundreds  of  cases  where  this  happened  or 
almost  happened. 

We  read  about  them  In  our  newspapers, 
hear  of  them  from  our  favorite  ne^xscastcr, 
but  rarely  Is  our  reaction  more  than  short- 
lived Indignation.  Still  lea  do  we  try  to 
visualize  the  suffering  that  slander  InHicta 
upon  Its  victim.  That  Is  why  Jerome  Davis' 
book  Character  AsfasSinaticn  must  be 
earnestly  recommended  as  a  zulde  to  what 
lies  behind  the  headlines  of  recurrent  V.'a&h- 
togton  disloyalty  stories.  It  Is  a  poignant 
and  a  disturbing  report  en  the  Injustice  and 
misery  resulting  from  doubtful,  unfounded 
and  often  plainly  malicious  charges  of  a 
quite  arbitrarily  defined  "un-Americanism." 
The  method  thus  employed  to  Injure  or 
eliminate  people  who  differ  from  the  accuser 
in  their  political  views,  their  religion  or  their 
race.  Is  nothing  novel.  It  was  used  by  an- 
cient Romans  against  early  Christians:  by  the 
aamnn  Catholic  Church  against  all  kinds  o' 
harvtlcs:  by  the  courts  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance against  liberals;  by  the  admirer;  of 
Johannes  Brahms  against  the  admirers  of 
Richard  Wagner;  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  the 
Nazis  against  the  Jews;  and  in  the  United 
Stales,  as  in  many  other  countries,  against 
the  advocates  of  social  progress. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  himself   wen   a  libel  suit 
against  one  of  America's  most  popular  week- 
ly magazine  for  labeling  him  as  "Commu- 
nist."  analyzes  the   technique  of   character 
assassination  as  employed  against  groups — 
labor,  Negroes.  Jews — as  well  as  Individuals. 
His    documentation    Is    comprehensive,    his 
presentation   unemotional.     That   in   many 
past   Instances   the   methods   and  basic   at- 
titudes of  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
^■On-American    Activities,    and    o:    some    In- 
dividual   Senators,    appear    rather    close    to 
those    of    obsctire    "masters    of    the    smear 
brush"  outside  Congress.  Is  not  the  author's 
fatilt.     As  the  great  Russian  satirist  Gogol 
wrote:   "Don's  blame  the  mirror  if  you  dis- 
like the  face  It  shows  you." 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  Recovery  of 
Palth  In  Freedom.  Mr.  Davis  makes  several 
valua>:le  suggestions  as  to  how  to  Insu- 
lat*  our  minds  agaln.st  Intolerance  While 
general  adoption  of  these  suggestions  would 
b«  desirable  as  a  means  to  Insure  cleaner 
fighting,  It  would  not,  as  the  author  ap- 
parently believes,  render  fighting  altogether 
obsolete.  Not  all  disagreements  spring  from 
Intolerance.  There  Is  such  thing  as  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion.  And  there  are 
limits  to  the  freedom  to  differ  for  which 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  of  Chicago  University, 
pleads  In  his  Introduction  to  Mr.  Davis'  book. 
■Within  these  limits,  however,  a  healthy  de- 
in:-cracy  will  be  harmed  less  by  vigorously 
e-xpressed  differences  between  its  citizens 
than  by  their  mutual  indifference. 


tinguished  service  professor,  now  emeri- 
tus, at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  con- 
tributed a  mighty  force  to  the  molding 
of  the  political  thou?;ht  of  several  gen- 
erations. As  counselor  to  Presidents, 
governors,  mayors,  and  others  in  high 
public  office,  his  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopments of  his  times  has  been  large. 
Today  as  an  elder  statesman,  as  it  were, 
he  occupies  a  unique  and  enviable  posi- 
tion of  eminence. 

Fi-om  Charles  E.  Merriam  has  come 
the  contribution  of  a  phrase  that  might 
well  te  an  accepted  expression  of  the 
American  outlook  on  the  present  trou- 
bled sea  of  international  affairs.  Mr. 
Merriam,  trusting  in  the  loftier  and 
mightier  powers  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood, is  undisturbed  by  the  menaces  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
clouds.  To  him  they  constitute  merely 
the  weather  of  the  day  and  the  climate, 
he  adds  hopefully,  is  better  than  the 
day's  weather. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  th'?  following  excerpt  from 
an  article  on  world  government  by  Mr. 
Merriam  in  Common  Cause  magazine 
in  which  this  phrase  is  used: 

The  Inventiveness  of  mankind  Is  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  It  for  creative  de- 
velopment of  legislative  and  representative 
agencies,  adequate  to  the  lofty  purposes  of 
emerging  world  order.    A  yes  or  no  to  the 
problem  of  the  precise  locus  of  power,  mili- 
tary and  fiscal.  Is  not  likely  to  be  found  with- 
out the  helping  hand  of  human  fraternity. 
Inspired  by  the  hope  of  realizing  the  highest 
ends  of  humanity.    These  balances  are  im- 
portant,  no   doubt,   but  reliance   upon   the 
means  rather  than  the  ends  of  world  order 
will  prove  very  difficult  and  even  disastrous. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  energy  and  In- 
ventiveness in  other  areas  than  these  of  steel 
and  gold  should  not  be  ap::Ued  to  the  tests. 
Complex  and  baffling  as  this  problem  may 
be.  the  alternative  of  world  chaos  staggers 
the  Imagination.     The  dreadful  possibilities 
of  calamity  quicken  our  pace  toward  a  world 
community  and  commonwealth  In  which  Jus- 
tice and  right  preside.     After  all,  h^pe  Is  a 
more  powerful  motive  than  fear  In  leading 
us  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  destiny 
of  man.     As  a  long-time  student  of  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  counsel  surrendering  to  hate, 
violence,  duress.     I  look  to  and  trust  In  lof- 
tier and  mightier  powers  of  Justice,  liberty, 
welfare,  brotherhood.     The  climate  Is  better 
than  the  day's  weather. 


The  Climate  Is  Better  Than  the  Day's 
Weather 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  tiiiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  in  Chicago  Charles  E.  Merriam 
has  been  an  institution.  His  fame  Is  In- 
ternational.   As  the  Morton  D.  Hull  dis- 


Address  of  Vice  Adm.  C.  E.  Rosendahl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  am  glad  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  memor- 
able occasion  In  Ocean  County,  N.  J., 
which  took  place  on  May  24,  1950.  On 
that  day  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
other  high  officials  dedicated  the  new 
bridge  across  Barnegat  Bay  between  Sea- 
side Heights  and  Island  Heights  and  it 
was  officially  opened  to  traffic.    This  new 


bridge  has  taken  the  place  of  an  old 
wooden  bridge  built  in  1914—36  years 
ago,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  man 
whose  name  the  new  bridge  bears — 
Thoma.s  A.  Mathis, 

It  was  a  fine  occasion  in  which  many 
citizens  took  part  and  it  will  do  much  to 
enhance  the  many  attractions  of  Ocean 
County  and  make  them  more  available 
to  the  public.  It  is  significant  to  note 
also  that  this  year  marks  the  centennial 
year  of  the  founding  of  Ocean  Ccunty 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
bridge  should  be  available  for  use  of  the 
public  at  this  time. 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosendahl.  re- 
tired, whose  record  in  the  Navy  is  well 
known  as  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  lighter-than-air  craft,  is  chairman  of 
the  Ocean  County  Centennial  Commit- 
tee and  he  made  the  principal  address  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  Thomas  A. 
Mathis  Bridge;  I  am  very  glad  to  include 
it  in  my  remarks. 

Your  Excellency  Governor  DrlscoU.  Con- 
gressman Auchincloss,  Commissioner  Mil- 
ler, Captain  Tom.  Mr.  Hansen,  citizens  and 
friends  of  Ocean  County,  the  County  of 
Ocean,  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  necklace  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  land  and  sea  ol  ro- 
mance, sportsmanship  and  tradition,  heart- 
ily welcomes  you  here  on  this  milestone 
occasion  in  our  history. 

This  year  of   19o0  la  our  centennial  as  a 
major  political  entity  of  the  State;  but  this 
Is  only  one  of  the  recent  facets  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  vicinity.     You  recall  that  New 
Jersey  Itself  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
Colonies.     But  our  part  of  the  State  gamed 
recognition  as  far  back  as  the  year  16i-9,  yes, 
1G09.  when  the  Dutch  sailing  Captain,  Hcarik 
Hudson,  saUlng  In  the  Half  iloon.  sighted 
a  section  of  southern  Ocean  County  where 
now  la  located  our  world-famo\is  Barnegat 
Light  on  Long  Beach  Island.    Writing  In  his 
log-book  of  this  sighting.   Captain   Hudson 
said:   "A  pleasant  place  to  see  and  a  good 
land  to  fall  In  with."    With  that  we  all  agree. 
Another  Dutch  sailing  captain,  for  wiiom 
Cape    May   was   named,   gave   the   name   of 
Barendegadt  (in  tlie  true  Dutch  spellli.:^)  to 
the  Inlet  since  of  that  name,  meaning  "rush- 
ing waters."     The  famous  yachting  author- 
ity.  Clarence   Lovejoy   has   called   Barnegat 
Bay.   "the   finest  shallow  bay   In   America." 
And  while  tlhie  does  not  permit  my  men- 
tioning  here   the   many   other   outsiancilng 
features  of  our  county.  I  hcpe  you  will  for- 
give my  slightly  prejudiced  mention  of  the 
fact   that   Lakehurst   was   one   of   the   very 
first  International  transoceanic  airparts  in 
the  world. 

If  one  really  tried,  he  could  stand  almost 
Indefinitely  and  boast  of  our  county,  but 
there  are  others  better  at  that  than  I.  How- 
ever, one  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  proml- 
nlence  of  our  waters  In  the  sailing  world; 
that  some  of  the  best  beach  bathing  and 
sunburns;  some  of  the  largest  fish — and 
understandably  some  of  the  tallest  fish 
stories — spring  from  oiu'  waters. 

We  may  not  have  an  actual  "fountain  of 
youth"  but  surely  something  just  as  good. 
For  here  today  In  our  midst  Is  our  county'i 
oldest  living  citizen,  Martin  Schwarz,  Sr., 
now  In  his  ninety-second  year;  and  still  going 
strong  at  his  market  he  h;\s  operated  la 
Toms  River  for  now  over  62  years.  Some- 
thing besides  business  must  have  been  good 
to  him  all  these  years. 

And  to  prove  that  we  still  turn  out  sturdy 
men  In  this  ccunty,  in  this  parade  today  we 
had  William  Richard  Waller.  Jr.,  of  Seaside 
Heights,  born  exactly  4  days  a^o. 

To  at  least  two  other  distinguished  men 
also  here,  this  must  be  a  sentimental  and 
heartening  occasion.     Our  old  friend.  Cap- 
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tain  Tom  Mathis.  Is  one  of  the  two  men  still 
alive  who  privately  financed  the  present — 
and  sjon  to  become  the  past  wcoden  bridge 
alongside  us,  put  into  service  in  the  year  1!)14. 

And  in  proof  that  progressive  mental  ;ind 
technical  growth  are  still  rewarded.  It  Is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  the  builder  of  this 
fine  modern  edifice  being  dedicated  today. 
Is  none  other  than  the  same  Ole  Hansen  who 
In  19i4  built  the  lift  bridge  alongside  us — 
still  functioning  perfectly  today — both  Mr. 
Hansen  and  the  lift. 

A  centennial  year  is  not  a  bad  occasion  to 
ponder  where  we  can  go  from  here  in  other 
developments  as  well.  Let  me  mention  but 
one  suggestion.  To  land  travel,  this  fine  new 
edifice  we  are  dedicating  today  is  a  great 
astet  and  adjunct  to  cur  ccunty  and  State. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  abundant 
waterways  In  our  midst,  also  are  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  travelways,  and  we  should 
not  overlook  their  comparable  development. 

To  Captain  Tom  and  his  contemporaries 
It  must  be  heartening  to  realize  that  Ocean 
Ccunty  has  cartalnly  not  stood  still  In  the 
36  years  since  the  adjoining  wooden  structure 
was  the  last  word.  Indeed,  this  new  modern 
coucln  is  the  most  dramatic  Illustration  pos- 
sible, of  the  progress  of  Ocean  County.  This 
strong,  sturdy,  sinew  Is  striking  evidence  that 
ws  are  still  young  and  growing  stror.g:T. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  bridge  will  ba 
utilized  and  enjoyed  not  only  by  ourselves 
but  also  by  the  many  thousands  of  visitors 
who  come  from  far  and  wide  to  share  with 
us  the  beauties,  pleasures  and  resources 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  us.  By  coinci- 
dence, it  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  18S3,  seme 
67  years  ago  that  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
dedicated,  to  become  a  household  word  and 
known  to  countless  mlllicns.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  millions  who  will  come  to  know 
our  most  modern  bridge  In  six  decades  to 
come'' 

I  assure  you.  Governor  Drlsccll.  Commis- 
sioner Miller,  Captain  Tom,  Mr,  Hansen,  and 
all  the  Ovher  far-sighted  men  responsible  for 
this  splendid  accomplishment,  that  we  of 
Ocean  Ccunty  are  Indeed  grateful  for  ycur 
efforts  In  providing  us  with  this  modern 
facility  fcr  these  modern  times. 

So,  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Ocean  Ccunty,  and  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Ocean  County  Centennial 
Commission,  I  hereby  express  to  New  Jersey 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  our  people 
for  this  fine  bridge,  dedicated  as  It  shall  be 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion of  ail  who  live  here  or  come  here.  This 
Is  Indeed  a  most  outstanding  day  In  the 
history  of  Ocean  County,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  It.    Thank  ycu. 


Address  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  Vir.CINI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Gen. 
Gsorge  C.  Marshall  at  Memorial  Day 
Services,  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Amphitheater,  May  30.  1950: 

This  Is  Memorial  Day — a  day  dedicated 
some  years  ago  to  the  stirring  of  our  mem- 
ories of  those  who  fell  In  the  country's 
battles,  many  of  whom  surround  us  here  In 
Arlington  Cemetery.  There  have  been  many 
Memorial  Day  addresses  here  and  there  will 
be  many  more,  but  as  for  me,  my  memories 


go  back  to  a  certain  day  where  In  an  olive 
grove  on  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  which 
had  jiist  terminated  in  a  great  allied  victory, 
I  joined  with  troops  resting  from  the  ordeal 
cf  battle  on  that  field.  They  observed  their 
Memorial  Day  on  the  ground  they  had  first 
fought  for  and  where  their  fallen  comrades 
had  but  a  few  days  previously  been  laid  to 
rest.  There  we  were  not  talking  of  the 
remote  past — our  thoughts  were  centered  on 
the  scenes  of  fury  and  devastation  around 
us  and  the  certainty  of  greater  struggles  scon 
to  follow.  Many  of  the  men  In  that  particu- 
lar rc-gimcnt,  an  unusually  large  percentage 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  fell  in  the  further  fight- 
ing, ind  it  was  evident  that  each  man  was 
thinking  of  the  sacrifice  he  vary  probably 
would  too  soon  be  called  upon  to  malie.  The 
setting  that  evening,  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  these  men,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Immediate  future  made  a  profound  Impres- 
sion upon  me  which  I  would  recreate  in  your 
minds  today,  if  It  were  possible  for  me  to 
translate  the  emotions  of  that  hour.  Those 
men  quite  evidently  looked  to  us  to  redeem 
the  sacrifices  their  comrades  had  already 
made  and  that  they  felt  they  wera  soon  to 
make,  as  so  many  did.  The  situation  was 
concrete  and  very  much  of  the  present,  and 
net  a  retrospect  of  the  past  as  is  largely  ours 
today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  I  am  concerned  with  plots  of 
ground  all  over  the  world  where  our  men  lie 
buried,  young  men  brought  to  a  sudden  end- 
ing cf  life  In  the  fight  to  maintain  our  way 
ef  life.  Our  great  responsibility  to  them  is 
to  protect  their  loved  ones  and  their  friends 
from  the  agonies  and  miseries  of  war.  Their 
living  comrades,  the  veterans  of  today,  alone 
know  what  war  really  Is — that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  In  favor  of  war  except  that 
It  is  the  lesser  cf  two  evils.  For  it  is  better 
than  appeasement  of  aggression  because  ap- 
peasement encourages  the  very  aggression  it 
seeks  to  prevent.  And  it  is  far  better  than 
submission  to  t3n'anny  and  oppression,  be- 
cause without  freedom  and  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 

Unless  we  are  faced  with  the  choice  cf 
these  terrible  alternatives.  I  think  we  should 
concentrate  on  finding  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  world's  problems.  Peace  should  be  a 
dynamic  force  and  not  a  negative  condition 
that  Is  merely  the  absence  of  armed  hostili- 
ties. We  should  support  to  the  full  every 
existing  Instrument  to  the  building  of  a 
more  stable  world.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
forum  fcr  open  discosslon  of  International 
disputes,  the  United  States  should  be  a 
participant.  So  long  as  there  remains  a  con- 
ference table  around  which  the  nations  can 
gather,  the  United  States  should  be  the  first 
to  attend  and  the  last  to  retire.  Only  thus 
can  we  earn  the  right  to  stand  here  in  the 
presence  of  the  graves  of  these  many  men 
who  were  cut  off  In  their  youth  from  the 
life  we  enjoy  and  say  in  good  conscience, 
"We  are  doing  our  best  to  justify  your  sacri- 
fice.'" 

A  most  terrible  aspect  of  war  Is  the  toll  It 
takes  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  men  of  the  armed  forces  In 
the  last  war  was  about  26  years.  The  average 
age  of  those  who  perished  would  probably  be 
less  since  the  older  men  In  service  were  not 
generally  employed  in  combat. 

And  so,  we  lost  almost  300.000  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth. 

Repeated  depletion  of  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive manpower  has  been  the  undoing  of 
many  civilizations.  We  have  bv=»en  relatively 
fortunate  in  that  cur  wars  have  not  resulted 
for  us  in  wholesale  destruction.  But  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  future. 

It  would  be  unwise,  it  seems  to  me,  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
would  ultimately  win  if  hostilities  should 
break  out  again,  because  I  fear  that  the  v:c- 
torloues  power   in  another  war  will  stand 


amidst  Its  own  ruins  with  little  strength 
left  to  reestablish  Itself  or  to  offer  assistance 
to  Its  neighbors.  It  will  only  enjoy  the 
empty  triumph  of  Inheriting  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  shattered  and  impoverished  world. 

To  one  who  follows  the  current  trend  of 
thought  among  the  western  Eurojaean  pxjwers 
It  Is  evident  that  they  are  well  aware  of 
this.  They  realize  that  whoever  wins  an- 
other war,  their  generation  will  lose  It;  they 
knew  that  peace  Is  a  condition  necessary  to 
their  survival  and  they  look  to  this  country 
not  only  for  material  and  military  strenjth 
to  offset  the  probability  of  war,  but  more 
Impartantiy  I  am  sure  that  they  look  to  us 
for  a  clear  re-statement  of  the  moral  princi- 
ples vye  feel  are  essential  to  a  peaceful  inter- 
national Ecciety. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  United 
Statss  should  talie  the  lead  in  dissolving  the 
United  Nations  and  In  setting  up  a  new  cr- 
ganizatlcn  composed  only  of  like-minded  na- 
tions. Personally  I  think  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  peace  of  the  world  delib- 
erately to  upset  the  pr3carious  equilibrium 
that  now  exists.  Th3  United  Nations  sym- 
bolizes one  of  mankind's  highest  aspira- 
tions— an  International  house  of  democracy, 
a  true  brotherhood  of  the  nations.  We 
should  net,  it  seems  to  me,  deliberately  turn 
away  from  that  s%-mbo!,  else  we  would  weaken 
our  moral  position  before  the  world  and  sur- 
render at  least  a  part  cf  our  leadership  In 
the  fight  for  peace. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  our  comrades 
gave  tiieir  lives  was  to  bring  fellowship  closer 
to  reality.  V.'e  have  not  realized  that  cfream. 
Admittedly  the  United  Nations  is  an  imper- 
fect organization.  But  remember  It  does 
provide  a  forum  where  words  can  be  uced 
instead  of  bullets.  And  so  long  as  this  forum 
remains  open  there  are  cracks  In  the  Iron 
curtain  through  which  some  of  otir  ideas  will 
penetrate. 

These  who  have  lost  faith  In  the  organiza- 
tion profess  alarm  because  the  eastern  pow- 
ers use  it  as  a  platform  for  the  dissemination 
of  Communist  propaganda.  But  we  also 
have  the  privilege  of  telling  our  story  through 
the  same  m.edium.  And  In  any  contest  of 
Ideas  I  think  honesty  will  finally  win  In  the 
long  run,  for  truth  must  prevail,  and  I'll 
wager  my  money  on  American  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  under  law,  and  toler- 
ance and  justice  for  all  men. 

Then,  too.  we  have  much  the  better  story 
If  we  tell  it  well  and  tell  It  aifirmatlvely.  We 
have  taken  the  offensive  regarding  commu- 
nism. But  we  should  constantly  remind  all 
people  that  no  nation  has  ever  embraced  any 
form  of  totalitarian  rule  throxigh  exercise  of 
the  popular  will. 

However,  the  ferment  that  la  stirring 
around  the  world  today  Is  not  all  Commu- 
nist-Inspired. A  large  part  of  It,  I  believe, 
results  from  an  upsurge  of  peoples  who  have 
long  suffered  In  poverty  and  misrule.  And 
the  millions  who  live  under  such  subnormal 
conditions  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
God-given  rights  of  htiman  beings.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  more  favored  nations  to  lend 
assistance  In  bettering  their  lot. 

Furthermore,  self-interest  demands  that 
we  give  close  attention  to  these  peoples,  for 
their  situation  Is  the  seedbed  for  either  one 
of  two  ways  of  life — democracy  or  commu- 
nism. If  we  act  with  wisdom,  we  can  guide 
this  yearning  to  the  better  things  of  life 
through  democratic  channels. 

We  must  pfesent  democracy  as  a  force 
holding  within  Itself  the  seeds  of  unlimited 
progress  for  the  human  race.  We  should 
make  clear  that  It  Is  a  means  to  a  better 
way  of  life  within  nations  and  to  a  better 
understanding  among  nations.  Tjrranny  In- 
evitably must  fall  back  before  the  tremen- 
dous moral  strength  of  the  gospel  of  free- 
dom and  self-respect  for  the  Individual. 

But  we  must  have  in  mind  that  these 
democratic    principles    do    net   flourish   on. 
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empty  stomach*.  Aad  that  pe^.-'ple  turn  to 
the  false  promlso*  ot  dictators  because  they 
are  hopeless  and  anything  promises  better 
than  the  miserable  existence  they  endure. 

Ho-»ever.  I  am  certain  that  material  as- 
sistance alone  is  not  sufflcient.  The  most 
important  t^ing  lor  the  world  today,  in  my 
opmion.  is  a  spiritual  regeneraUon  which 
would  restore  a  feeling  of  gcod  faith  and 
good  will  among  men  generally  Discouraged 
people  are  sorely  In  need  of  the  inspiration 
of  great  principle*.  Such  leadership  can  be 
tiM  rallying  point  against  inl-ilerance.  a*ainst 
tftatnist,  and  against  that  fatal  insecurity 
that  leads  to  war.  I  hope  tiiat  we  will  provide 
that  leadership.  But  we  wiU  have  to  get  back 
to  first  principles  if  we  are  to  speak  with  a 
Tcice  that  will  kindle  the  imagination  and 
rouse  the  spirit. 

We  have  made  much  of  Americas  strength 
and  material  prosperity.  We  have  talked  a 
great  deal  ab-cut  the  American  way  of  life. 
But  our  material  prosperity  may  or  may  not 
be  exportable.  A  dynamic  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  knows  no  restrictions  of  time  or 
space.  And  we  do  have  an  American  creed 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  deep  rccts  of  the 
past.  It  springs  from  the  convictions  and 
hopes  of  men  and  women  from  many  lands 
who  founded  this  Nation  and  made  it  great. 
You  will  find  that  creed,  that  heritage  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
Kitutlon  with  Its  Bill  of  Righta. 

Although  it  may  have  been  without  a  clear 
rccdizatlon.  those  were  the  things  for  which 
our  men  fought  and  died:  tiicse  are  the  ideals 
which  we  can  offer  to  the  world  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  have  the  power  to  Inspire 
pe<3ple  and  to  impel  them  to  action. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  try  to  per- 
suade other  people  to  accept  our  form  of 
Goverimient.  but  rather  the  great  funda- 
mentals on  which  it  is  b.'^.sed.  I  mean  that 
the  basic  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment waa  founded  are  timeless  and  have 
▼alldlty  for  all  mankind. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  raising 
our  voice  to  the  world  imposes  upon  us  a 
most  serious  obligation.  We  cannot  'con- 
Tince  ethers  unless  we  are  true  tc  ourselves 
We  must  be  satisfied  in  our  own  hearts  that 
we  give  more  than  lip  service  to  these  prin- 
ciples we  profess. 

When  we  call  for  cur  great  ir.dividual  free- 
doms, we  must  be  sure  that  no  infringement 
of  these  rights  Is  permitted  or  tolerated  be- 
cause of  emotions  of  the  nioment. 

In  some  such  spirit  let  us  devote  ourselves, 
to  a  generous  service  to  our  fellow  men  Just 
as  tliese  dead  ab<2Ut  us  dedicated  their  liven 
to  that  service.  I  believe  that  cur  lost  com- 
rades  would   want   it   exactly   that   way. 

We  have  before  us  the  greatest  task  ever 
laced  by  any  generation  of  men  in  the  flgh": 
to  preserve  peace.  War.  I  say  again,  is  no 
longer  juat  an  evU.  In  this  a^e  it  seemd 
Intolerable. 

Our  greatest  tribute  to  our  dead  will  be  a 
devotion  to  the  resolve  that  war  must  not 
happen  again.  But  we  must  not — I  empha- 
Kize.  we  must  not,  as  we  invariably  have  dona 
In  the  past,  render  ourselves  Imp^jtent.  an 
Invitation  to  the  ruthless  aggressor.  Also. 
we  should  net  place  complete  dependeuctj 
on  military  and  material  power.  It  is  a 
difficult  road  we  have  to  follow  but  we  have 
a  wealth  of  leasona  from  the  past  and  with 
clear  heads  and  with  genuine  willingness  ta 
support  cur  efforu.  I  think  we  can  lead  the 
world  into  a  better  life  than  now  seems 
apparent. 

"With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity 
for  all;  •  •  •  let  us  strive  on  to  finls.a 
the  work  we  are  In  •••  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  hia 
widow,  and  his  orphan  •  •  •  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  chertah  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  a  J 
liatlona." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WTSC-ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cludmj  an  editorial  by  Arihur  Capper 
on  the  subject  of  Government  spending. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
Nation  which  accumulates  a  deficit  of 
$12,000,000,000  in  tv.o  peacetime  years  is 
recklessly  misgoverned.  I  airree.  I  am 
including  the  article  at  this  point : 

A  Nation  that  runs  up  a  deficit  of 
tl2.OC0,CCO.D0O  in  two  peacetime  years  is  being 
recklessly  misgoverned.  It  seema  probable 
that  deficit  spending  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  amount  to  that  huge  sum  before 
June  30.  1952.  The  deficit  this  current  fiscal 
ye.ir  is  estimated  at  six  and  one-half  bil- 
lions. There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
spending  during  the  next  fiscal  year  will  oe 
much  reduced — It  seems  more  likely  to  be 
Increased — and  the  deficit  In  1931-52  easily 
could  exceed  »6,0OO,0OO,0OO.  The  2-year  total 
probably  will  not  be  less  than  12  billions  and 
might  be  a  billion  or  two  higher. 

Incurring  such  deficits,  without  doing  any- 
thing about  it,  is  evidence  that  those  in 
authority  are  indiilerent  to  the  dangers  that 
such  a  course  creates — dangers  of  mflatlon, 
of  crushing  debt,  of  a  weakened  economy 
that  may,  in  a  future  emergency,  be  unable 
to  survive. 

Ail  over  the  United  States  today  the  spend- 
ers are  Ln  the  saddle  and  are  riding  high.  If 
they  cant  get  nough  money  from  the  people 
through  taxes,  they  borrow  it.  Emergencies 
which  can  be  used  to  Justify  additional 
spending  appear  Ln  Washington  in  endless 
procession.  And  it  is  not  much  d.flerent  in 
some  States.  The  spending  racket  has  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  perfected  during 
the  last  18  years,  and  even  the  small  fry  In 
Government  have  muscled  in  on  it. 

But  the  blame  is  not  all  on  public  officials, 
guilty  as  many  of  them  are  It  comes  right 
back  to  the  folks  at  home.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  grabbing  for  Federal  money.  Chambers 
of  commerce,  city  administrations,  civic 
groups,  airport  officials.  Slate  governmenu, 
colleges,  hospitals,  schools,  highway  commis- 
sions, corporations,  farmers,  businessmen. 
Individual  citizens — all  have  their  hands 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  they  are  clamoring  for  hand- 
outs 

These  folks  constitute  the  biggest,  the 
most  powerful  Icbby  In  the  United  States. 
It  puts  tremendous  pressure  on  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  projects  being  promoted  usually 
are  desirable,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
essential.  But  the  sad  part  of  the  situation 
Is  that  these  folks,  most  of  whom  are  wor- 
ried by  high  taxes,  great  debt,  and  deticlt 
•pending,  don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  de- 
mands they  continually  make  have  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  spending  spree  going  at 
top  speed. 

Mr  Average  Cltiaen  Is  the  fall  guy.  He 
wcrks.  He  pays  taxes.  He  votes  for  the  per- 
•ons  who  so  recklessly  spend  his  earnings. 
He  has  a  $257,000,000,000  Federal  debt  bur- 
den on  his  back,  not  to  mention  his  personal 
debts  and  those  incurred  by  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cltlee. 

Bad  trouble  lie*  ahead  If  we  continue  on 
this  course.  It  almost  seems,  sometimes,  as 
If  a  deliberate  attempt  wa^  being  made  to 


bankrupt  our  country,  to  bring  ab^jut  an 
economic  crash  that  would  destroy  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  overthrow  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not.  the  end  result  will  be  the  same. 
No  nation  can  follow  the  course  we  are  trav- 
eling along  the  reckless  spending  trail  and 
not  eventually  go  on  the  rocks.  Any  citizen 
knows  that     His  good  sense  will  tell  him  so. 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  You  can  do  a 
lot.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  do  any- 
thing about  It,  you  pnd  other  folks  who  are 
paying  ta.xes  and  shouldering  debt  to  keep 
the  spenders  going. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  do: 

You  can  protest  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  and  urge  them  to  vote  against  new 
spending  and  to  support  every  move  for 
economy. 

You  can  refuse  to  ask  for  Treasury  hand- 
outs, either  on  your  own  account  or  as  a 
member  of  a  group. 

You  can  vote  against  the  spenders  In  city 
halls.  In  county  courthouses.  In  State  capl- 
tols,  and  in  Washington. 

You  can  protest  about  high  taxes. 

You  can  talk  to  your  neighbor  and  per- 
suade him  to  follow  your  lead. 

This  reckless  spending  will  stop  when  the 
people  demand  It  and  not  until  then.  It  Is 
up  to  you. 

ARTHtm  Capper. 


An  Experiment  in  Higher  Education 
Expands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  8ARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
my  colleagues  from  Illinois  in  express- 
ing regret  over  the  loss  of  the  Illinois 
colony  in  the  National  Capital  of  Aaron 
J.  Brumbaugh,  and  his  brilhant  wife. 
who  has  been  so  active  in  the  fight  for 
home  rule  in  the  District  and  in  other 
civic  causes. 

As  vice  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Mr.  Brambaugh 
rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  the 
cause  of  education,  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  lasting  ana  will  be  reflected  in 
educational  thoughts  and  patterni  in 
countries  far  removed  as  wjU  as  in  our 
own  United  States.  The  new  work  to 
which  he  is  going  holds  a  challenge  that 
was  understandably  irresistible  to  one 
whose  life  work  has  been  to  bring  within 
the  range  of  an  evtr  greater  number  of 
people  the  cultural  iniiuence  of  higher 
education 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
presidency  of  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  now 
chancelor.  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  bold  experiment  in  admitting  to  col- 
lege courses  students  who  satisfactorily 
had  completed  2  years  of  h.gh-school 
work  attracted  wide  national  attention. 
The  curriculum,  having  met  the  test  of 
practical  experience  in  the  colleges  of  the 
large  university,  is  now  being  ext3nded 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh 
to  a  small  middle  western  colleie,  with 
a  rich  historical  tackgrouul. 
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Because  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
House  in  education  and  the  attention 
its  Members  must  give  to  all  phases  ot 
the  educational  problem  as  It  affects  us 
nationally,  I  a.n  sure  my  colleagues  will 
find  interesting  and  helpful  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
ma;;azine  of  May  1950  by  Robert  M. 
Strozier.  dean  of  students; 

ERtTMBAnGH  FOR  PKESIDEIrt 

Aaron  J.  Brumbaugh.  A.  M.  *18.  Ph.  D.  "29 — 
well  remembered  by  university  alumni  as  a 
former  dean  of  the  college  and  dean  of  stu- 
dents— la  leaving  his  post  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  as  vice  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  He  is  to  become  pres- 
ident of  Frances  Shimer  College  at  Mount 
Carroll,  111.,  on  July  1.  [Succeeding  Albln 
Ero.  now  on  an  Important  assignment  to 
Korea.) 

Equally  Interesting.  Prances  Sh'.mer  will 
then  become  coeducational,  and  adopt  a 
curriculum  of  liberal  education  modeled  on 
that  of  our  own  university  college.  The  4- 
year  program  of  liberal  education  will  begin 
after  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  cf  high 
school,  and  an  AB  degree  be  awarded,  after 
completion  of  14  basic  courses,  as  at  Chicago. 

John  Russell,  now  acting  president  of  Shi- 
mer. and  I  made  a  trip  to  Washington  to  see 
Mr.  Brumbauph  and  work  out  a  plan  of  af- 
filiation; subsequent  meetings  of  the  boards 
of  both  the  university  and  Shimer  confirmed 
the  plan. 

A  coeducational  school  only  120  miles  from 
our  campus,  administering  much  the  same 
college  program  in  quite  a  different  setting, 
should  prove  to  be  a  most  Interesting  experi- 
ment. Shimer  Ccllege.  which  Is  97  years  old, 
has  an  excellent  physical  set-up.  attractive 
surroundings,  an  able  staff,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  general  education.  From  time  to 
time.  I  meet  parents  who  would  like  to 
have  their  children  enjoy  our  college  pro- 
gram, but  who  prefer  not  to  send  them  to  a 
large  imiversity. 

Shimer  may  prove  the  solution  for  them. 
Its  campus  offers  such  added  attractions 
as  a  stable  of  riding  horses,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool  and  golf  course.  Mount  Car- 
roll is  a  charming,  small  town  and  the  college 
Is  almost  a  self-contained  commtmlty. 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  Chicago  curri- 
culum, according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  Shimer  trustees,  Is  In  order  "to  promote 
and  expand  the  opportunities  for  a  general 
liberal  education,  and  to  cultivate  the  teach- 
ing and  testing  techniques  which  best  sup- 
port such  an  education."  For  several  years. 
Shimer  has  been  experimenting  In  the  tise 
of  seme  of  the  general  courses,  offered  by 
the  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Now  It  will  not  only  extend  the  use  of  these 
courses,  but  adopt  the  testing  and  examin- 
ing procedures  of  the  Chicago  plan.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  required  basic  program,  students 
win  be  able  to  take  the  noncredlt  coiirses 
In  music,  art,  and  drama  for  which  Shlmei 
Is  well  known. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Is  interested  In 
the  collaboration  since  it  permits  expansion 
and  development  of  the  Chicago  type  of 
liberal  education  in  a  college  not  directly 
a  part  of  the  university.  Chancelor  Hut- 
china,  of  course,  has  consistently  maintained 
that  the  Chicago  college  offers  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  can  be  universally  established 
through  colleges  generally,  and  the  Shimer 
adoption  should  provide  Independent  evi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  the  Chicago  pro- 
gram. 

To  provide  for  cooperation,  an  affiliation 
which  has  existed  legally  with  the  univer- 
sity since  1896,  but  which  hasnt  been  In 
practical  effect  for  many  ye.-.rs,  will  be  reac- 
tivated. There  has  always  been  a  continuing 
Informal  relationship  between  the  two  Insti- 
tutions through  their  boards  of  trustees. 
Dr.   Eurpor    was   a   me.Tiber   of   the   Shimer 
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board,  aa  was  Thomaa  W.  Qoodspeed,  Alonao 
K.  Parker.  Prank  J.  Miller,  and  Lathan  A. 
Crandall.  President  Ernest  Cadman  Col- 
well  of  the  tiniverslty  la  presently  a  member 
of  the  board  and  Its  vice  president. 

The  new  aiOilatton  agreement  will  be  re* 
Tlved  at  the  end  of  5  years,  but  may  be  termi- 
nated before  that  time  with  the  consent  of 
the  boards  of  both  Institutions.  Thereafter, 
either  may  terminate  upon  a  year's  notice. 

Frances  Shimer  originally  was  established 
in  1853  as  a  coeducational  college.  During 
the  Civil  War  all  its  male  students  were  In 
the  Union  Army,  and  Shimer  became  a  wom- 
an's college.  For  a  period  after  World  War 
II  it  admitted  some  male  veterans,  as  non- 
resident students.  la  1896,  Mrs.  Frances 
Wood  Shimer,  cofounder  with  Miss  Cinderella 
Gregory,  transferred  control  to  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees.  The  original 
academy  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  In 
1906  and  replaced  by  the  present  quad- 
rangle of  12  main  buildings  of  stone  and 
brick,  of  colonial  style  architecture.  Aver- 
age enrollment  has  been  running  about  200. 


Irish    Ainbassador   Addresses    American 
Irisk  Historical  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  LYNCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 

dinner  meeting  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  was  ad- 
dressed this  year  by  the  first  Amfcas."ador 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  Hon. 
John  J.  Hearne.  On  this  occasion  the 
society  celebrated  its  fifty-third  anni- 
yersary  by  the  presentation  of  its  gold 
medal  to  Chief  Justice  John  T.  Loughran, 
of  "he  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

Annually  the  society  selects  an  cut- 
standing  Individual  as  the  recipient  of 
Its  award.  Mr.  John  S.  Burke,  presi- 
dent of  B.  Altman  &  Co..  said  in  making 
the  presentation  to  Justice  Loughran 
that  the  award  this  year  was  "in  tribute 
to  his  eminence  as  a  jtirist."  Previously 
Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  of  Los  Angeles,  head 
of  the  American  League  for  an  Undivided 
Ireland,  was  the  recipient  of  the  medal, 
which  has  been  presented  to  a  distin- 
guished list  of  historians,  writers,  and 
others  who  have  achieved  prominence. 

The  American-Irish  Historical  Society 
was  organized  in  New  York  53  years  ago 
and  is  located  at  991  Fifth  Avenue,  where 
its  extensive  library  on  Irish  historical 
subjects  is  available  for  reference  work. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  society  was 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Heading 
the  society  today  is  Mr.  James  McGur- 
rin.  commissioner  of  jurors  for  the  city  of 
New  York  and  himself  an  author  of  note. 
His  excellent  biography  of  Bourke  Coch- 
ran is  a  most  authoritative  work  on  the 
heroic  life  of  that  distinguished  la^^Ter, 
Congressman,  and  leader  of  the  caiise  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Terence  J.  McManus.  secretary  ot 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, was  the  chairman  of  the  dinner  and 
presented  to  the  guests  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Ambassador  Hearne. 


The  text  of  the  address  by  Ireland'k 
Ambassador,  for  which  I  have  received 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks, is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  t 
years  or  so  ago  the  American  Irish  Historical  • 
Society  celebrated  Its  golden  jubilee.  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  appropriate  cere- 
mooies  and  the  event  Itself  became  a  land- 
mark In  the  progress  of  yotir  society  as  well 
aa  an  episode  of  tinosual  interest  and  im- 
portance in  Irish- American  history.  Th« 
half  centiiry  of  the  existence  of  your  or- 
ganization spans  the  whole  eventful  Interval 
In  which  the  national  political  movement  La 
Ireland,  Interrupted  by  the  death  of  Par- 
nell.  successftilly  continued  for  a  while  undw 
the  leadership  of  a  United  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary Party,  Interrupted  again  and  ruptured 
if  not  shattered  by  the  Impact  of  World  War 
I  on  Anglo-Irish  aSairs,  was  finally  consoli- 
dated In  the  counsel  and  reformed  In  th« 
philosopay  of  Sinn  Fein.  It  happens  that 
the  period  of  which  I  speak  largely  synciiro- 
nlzes  With  ttiat  of  my  own  lifetime,  a  coinci- 
dence. I  do  not  need  to  add,  of  no  significance 
at  all  In  Irish  history,  but.  as  you  can  Imag- 
ine, a  circumstance  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  the  first  Ambassador  of  Ireland 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

When,  some  weeks  ago,  I  received  your  in- 
vitation. Mr.  President,  to  be  your  guest 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  offer 
you  a  brief  account  of  political  developments 
in  Ireland  with  which  you  are  long  since 
familiar,  but  which,  when  presented  to  you 
at  the  end  of  a  definite  period  or  phase  which 
has  already  become  a  turning  point  in  our 
affairs,  may  commend  Itself  to  a  great  his- 
torical society  like  yours  not  only  as  a  record 
but  as  a  review.  I  know  ttiat  the  primary 
object  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  So- 
ciety Is  to  place  the  achievements  of  our  own 
people  In  America  In  their  true  light  in 
American  history.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact,  or  rather  becaiise  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  a 
review  of  the  political  achievements  of  our 
people  at  home  during  the  period  of  which 
I  speak  will  have  a  deeper  Interest  for  you 
than  for  any  audience  anywhere  as  distin- 
guished and  as  devoted  as  this  to  the  study 
of  the  authentic  history  of  our  people  abroad, 
but  to  the  study  also  of  the  story  of  the  his- 
toric Irish  Nation  Itself,  its  significance  for 
other  nations,  and  Its  place  In  the  peaceful 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  world. 

The  major  political  problem  of  Ireland  In 
our  time,  Mr.  President,  was  that  of  national 
freedom.  The  strtiggle  for  freedom  had  tak- 
en various  forms.  Within  it  had  been  fought 
the  Irish  land  war.  from  It  came  the  revo- 
lution and  the  cultural  revival,  and  arovmd 
It  there  crystallized.  In  the  final  or  penulti- 
mate phase,  the  greatest  constitutional  con- 
troversy of  the  age.  My  purpose  this  eve- 
ning is  to  Indicate  the  broad  course  of  the 
constitutional  struggle  as  I  saw  It  take  place, 
that  is.  In  the  half  century  or  so  between 
the  treaty  of  1921  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  republic  last  year. 

Irish  constitutional  history  in  that  Interval 
Is  a  record  of  uninterrupted  progress  through 
a  continuotis  evolutionary  process.  The 
whole  story  of  that  evolution,  and  Its  politi- 
cal background  at  home  and  abroad,  remains 
to  be  written.  No  work  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  has  followed  It  through  the 
stages  by  which  the  constitutional  system 
was  gradually  changed  and  finally  trans- 
formed. The  national  constitution  of  Ire- 
land, enacted  by  the  people  in  1937,  was  In 
one  sense  the  logical  culmination  of  these 
events.  In  another,  it  stands  apart  from 
them  and  in  a  wider  historical  context.  For 
when  that  Instrument  was  adopted  the  epi- 
sode was  over  in  which  Irish  constitutional 
history  could  be  summed  up  as  the  record 
of  a  successful  effort  to  free  our  institutions 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  from 
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outside.  The  path  had  been  cleared  tot  de- 
Telopmenta  In  a  new  direction  and  of  a 
whoUy  different  kind.  The  time  was.  more- 
over, ripe  for  an  authentic  expression  of  the 
national  will  upon  the  form  and  basis  of  our 
society.  And  so.  when  the  national  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  a  whole  new  policy  emerged 
with  an  unfettered  organic  structure  en- 
shrlnlns?  a  national  code  of  doctrines  and 
principles  of  permanent  value  and  unirersal 
Taltditv. 

The  treatv  of  1921  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  which  I  am  speaking 
as  the  most  sharply  controversial  document 
in  modern  Irish  history.     It  became,  how- 
ever,  as  much   by  the   criticism  of   its  op- 
ponents as  by  the  patriotism  of  Its  authors 
and  the  advocacy  of  Its  supporters,  an  In- 
strument of  progress.     Hailed,   on  the   one 
hand  as  a  stepping  stone  to  freedom,  as  free- 
dom to  achieve  freedom,  and  condemned  on 
the  other  as  an  attempt  to  foist  the  British 
colonial  svstem  on  an  old  European  nation 
with  no  colcnlal  history  or  outlook,  the  treaty 
almost  wholly  determined  the  trend  of  our 
constitutional  policy  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     It   largely   determined   our   inter- 
national pollcv  as  well.    For  out  of  the  treaty 
emerged  a  great  national  objective:  that  Is. 
an  objective  cf  the  two  major  poUtlcal  parties 
m  the  state,  to  remove  at  first  the  colonial 
implications,    and    ultimately,    the    colonial 
form  of  the  constitutional  system  based  upon 
Its  more  objectionable  terms.    That  objective 
was  achieved  bv  the  work  of  successive  Irish 
delegations  at  British  Commonwealth  Con- 
ferences   cJ^inating     in     the     Statute    of 
Westminster  of  1S31. 

Out  of  the  treaty  came  at  the  same  time 
a  national  objective  to  secure  £ome  general 
recognition  of  the  status  of  Ireland  in  the 
wo'ld  at  large.  This  was  achieved  by  the 
appointment  of  ministers  in  the  key  cap- 
itals of  the  world,  the  attendance  cf  Irish 
representatives  at  International  conferences. 
the  condition  of  treaties  with  other  states, 
and.  above  all.  the  determination  of  all  par- 
ties to  keep  the  foreign  policy  cf  the  country 
steadily  based  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  two  strategies  were  not  separately  con- 
ceived or  separiely  pursued:  they  were  dis- 
tinct, but  complementary,  and.  together, 
constituted  the  best  plan  we  could  devUe 
for  a  diplomatic  campaign  on  two  very  com- 
plicated and.  sometimes,  fugitive  political 
fronts.  Their  success  was  not  Immediate.  It 
was  slew,  gradual,  but  Inevitable,  and.  In 
the  end.  complete. 

A   detailed  account  of  the  succession  of 
textual    constitutional    amendments    which 
accompanied  or  followed  our  steady  advance 
In  those  years,  amidst  difficulties  which,  at 
times,    seemed   Instirmountable.    would   fall 
outside  the  scope  of  these  observations.    Let 
me  sum  up  what  took  place  in  that  connec- 
tion by  saving  that.  In  a  period  of  11  years. 
3a  articles'  of  the  constitution  of   1922  had 
teen  amended  or  repealed.     Only  C2  cf  the 
original  74  had  remained  Intact.    The  char- 
acter cf  the  parliament,  the  executive  and 
the  judiciary  had  undergone  a  fundamental 
change.     Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
■overeignty   had   been   e.stablished.     Let  me 
sum  up  what  resulted,  in  a  wider  connec- 
tion, by  savin?  that  the  whole  legal  machin- 
ery of  the  'colonial  British  Empire  had  been 
dlsEKcmblcd.  and  that  the  method  of  agree- 
ment had  replaced  that  of  imperial  control 
as  the   Instrument  cf  cooperation   between 
the  countries  of  the  group  which  then  came 
to  be  called  the  B.ltlsh  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.     Ar.d  let  me  sum  up  what  resulted 
In  the  world  at  large  by  recalling  that,  one 
by  or.e.  the  countries  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth had  established  diplomatic  mis- 
sions abroad  and  had  otherwise  generally  fol- 
lowed the   path   we  had  taken   to  national 
Eoverelgnty  and  separate  meml:er»hlp  of  In- 
ternational Bi>ciety. 

All  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  may  seem 
trite,   sontwhat   outdatcJ.    and   archtlc.     I 
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am  fully  aware  of  that.  But  I  am  trying 
to  sketch  for  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  pic- 
ture as  I  saw  It  on  my  way  to  Washington. 
It  was  a  very  long  and  arduous  journey, 
because  I  have  come  a  long  distance  and 
have  been  coming  a  very  long  time.  I  am 
not  speaking  personally.  I  am  referring  to 
the  first  ambassador  of  Ireland  to  this  great 
country. 

I  have  Indulged  In  that  seeming  digression 
to  escape  from  the  rigor  of  my  text.  But 
let  me  continue. 

The    absolute   liberation   of   our   political 
system,  by  democratic  processes,  to  the  ex- 
tent which  I  have  described  was  the  chief 
development   of    all    prior    to    the   National 
Constitution  of   1937.     The  treaty-constitu- 
tion settlement  broke  down  Internally  and 
externally.     It    broke    down    Internally    be- 
cause  It 'imposed   a  system  of   government 
on  our  people  which,  however  acceptable  to 
others,   was   axlomatically   unsuited    to   the 
genius  and   traditions  of   the  historic  Irish 
nation.     V    broke   down   externally    because 
It  sought  to  define  relationships,  avowedly 
international,    in    constitutional    terms.     It 
stood  against  a  permanent  national  tradition 
and    a    contemporary    international    trend, 
which,  together  bore  down  upon  It.  and  bore 
It  away.     The  evoluUonary  process  in  which 
the  settlement  of  1921  was  caught  up.  and 
which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  it  ac- 
celerated, belongs  to  our  constitutional  his- 
tory, as  an  Incident  In  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, lather  than  as  a  normal  event  in  the 
substantive    development    of    our    national 
life.     The  real  force  which  mostly,  and  most 
continuously  Influenced,  and.  at  the  appro- 
priate time  deflected  our  course  In  the  years 
under  review,  as  you  and  I  can  so  clearly  see 
It  this  evening,  was  a  coherent  public  opinion 
amounting  to  a  national  frame  of  mind  on 
the  basic  issues  involved.     It   preceded,   in- 
formed,  and  survived   the  whole   abnormal 
episode,  so  that.  In  the  end.  It  was  the  people 
themselves  who  determined  the  form  of  our 
fundamental  law  and  defined  the  juridic!\l 
character    of    our   relations    with    all    other 
nations. 

I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  length  of  time  It  took  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  full  recognition  was  accorded 
to  our  international  standing  by  the  recep- 
tion in  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  Irish 
representatives    of    the    highest    diplomatic 
rank.     Let  me  tell  you  of  the  circumstance 
which   postponed   that   development   for   so 
long.     It   was   our    preoccupation   with   the 
problem  of  national  unity.     During  all  that 
time  national  unity  was  the  chief  politics  of 
every  Irishman  worthy  of   the  name.     The 
whole   soil   of   Ireland   is   the    property    and 
domain  of   the  whole   Irish   people.     If   any 
man  tells  you  today  that  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  national  territory  of  Ire- 
land, or  of  jurisdiction  over  this  or  that  part 
of  it.  can  only  be  settled  by  dividing  It  Into 
two.  that  man's  argument  will,  I  know,  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  society  and  on  the  mind  of  every 
American  citizen   as  the   plea  of   the   false 
woman  who  would  solve  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  a  little  child  by  putting  it  to 
the  sword,  had  upon  the  Judgment  of  King 
Solomon.     The  partition  of  a  small  nation. 
Mr.  President,  is  a  wholly  evil  thing.     It  is 
one  of  the  cruelest  wrongs  that  can  ever  be 
_^hiflicted  upon  a  people. 

All  the  principles  involved  In  1921  In  the 
Uiuc  of  Independence  have  ever  since  been 
Involved  In  the  Issue  of  national  unity.  The 
main  question  is  whether  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people,  living  In  Ireland,  have  the  right 
to  rule  the  whole  of  our  famous  Island.  To 
put  It  In  another  way.  the  question  Is 
whether  any  power  has  a  right  to  forcibly 
occupy  any  part  of  the  territory  of  another 
country  against  the  declared  wishes  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  For  the  partition  of 
Ireland  was  not  e.7pcted  by  Irishmen.  The 
j-roblcm  of  Irish  unltj  Is  uot  primarily  an 


Irish  problem:  It  Is  an  Anglo-Irish  problem. 
At  every  stage  of  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment which   I  have  been   describing,   party 
after  party  offered  hostages  to  their  political 
fortunes  In  Ireland  to  secure  British  friend- 
ship, and  British  cooperation  on  plans  for  a 
united     Ireland.     National     unity     was     not 
forthcoming,    on    the    basis    of    the    British 
Crown,  or  on  the  basis  of  membership  ol'  the 
British    Commonwealth.     We    offered    every 
kind  of  guaranty  for  the  protection  cf   the 
religious  minority.     We  offered  proportional 
representation.     We  retained,  for  a  time,  the 
British  Privy  Council  as  a  final  court  o"  ap- 
peal as  a  safeguard  for  minority  rights.     We 
offered  a  federal  system.     And  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  King  Edward  VIII.  we  enacted  the 
External  Relations  Act  as  a  symbol  of  co- 
operation   abroad   and   a   basis   of   unl'y   at 
home.     All  these  efforts  failed.     And  almost 
everyone  of   the  offers  made   Imperiled  do- 
mestic peace,  but  our  leaders,  holding  that 
national  unity  was  an  Issue  prior  to  every 
other,  save  that  of  national  sovereignty  kept 
on  keeping  the  door  to  unity  open.     Don't 
think  for  a  moment  that  because  our  efforts 
failed,    they    were    not    Justified.     We    want 
unity,  but  we  also  want  peace.     And  we  are 
going   to   achieve    unity   without   civil    war. 
Never    were    cur    people    more   united    than 
they  are  today  on  that  challenging  and  un- 
changeable    policy.     It     Is     an     issue     good 
enough  and  great  enough  to  command  the 
duty  and  the  discipline  of  all  Irishmen  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world.     Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  blazed  the  cause  of  Irish 
Independence    across    every    continent    and 
placed  it  in  the  keeping  of  this  great  democ- 
racy.    Today,  we  are  taking  the  same  course 
and  committing  the  cause  of  national  unity 
to  the  same  keeping.     The  same  principles 
of  democratic  liberty  which  made  America 
great  will  make  Ireland  one. 

And.    one    day.    Mr.    President,    an    Irish 
Ambassador  will  speak  to  this  great  .society 
of   yotirs   on    behalf   of    a     United     Ireland. 
Would  to  God  it  were  I.    And  he  will  explain 
to  you  why  he  was  so  long  In  coming  as  the 
representative  of  an  Ireland  again  one  and 
undivided  and  entirely  free,  as  I  endeavor 
to  show  you  tonl:^ht  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  lay  In  the  path  of  the  representative 
of  an  Ireland  not  entirely  free  on  his  way 
to  Washington.    And  his  audience  will  think 
as.  I  am  sure,  you  are  thinking  this  evening 
what  a  pity  and  a  shame  it  is  that  elemen- 
tary Justice  can  so  Icng  be  withheld   from, 
and   elementary   right   so  long  denied   to  a 
storied,      peace-loving      land,      cradle      and 
nursery  ground  of  missionaries  of  p<ace  In 
every    corner    of    the   earth,     cofounler     of 
Western   civilization,    and   beloved    mother- 
land of  so  many  communities  of  free  and 
moial    men    which    now    forever    girdle    the 
globe. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  brief  moment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  an  aspect  of  my  subject  which  has 
not  often  been  overlooked  or  obscured. 
What  has  mattered  most  to  our  people  and 
our  leaders  throuch  all  the  phases  of  cur 
constitutional  history  has  b:;cn  thi  Inner 
life  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  external 
form  of  the  state.  Freedom  can  be  last  and 
won.  and  lost  and  won  again.  But  If  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  destroyed  It  can  rever  be 
restored.  Ireland  might  never  g:  In  the 
whole  world  but  she  hnd  gone  perilously  near 
suffering  the  less  of  her  own  scul.  It  was 
only  when  the  Inner  life  of  the  nation  was 
at  stake  that  Irish  nationality  caire  to  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  freedom.  Freedom  Is 
not  an  end  In  itself.  It  Is  a  condition  of 
self  destiny.  The  whole  purpose  cf  the  age 
old  Irish  stand  agr-lnst  aggression  and  perse- 
cution had  be-n  to  secure  for  thnse  who 
would  survive  the  strur^le.  howe^e^  long 
It  might  go  on.  freedom  to  found  an  Irish 
commonwealth  on  the  tradition  of  life  for 
which  our  people  have  been  known.  Irish 
natlonr.l  policy  hnd  always  hen  expiessed  In 
these  positive  terms.    To  end  alien  :ule  yes. 
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but  to  end  it  for  a  great  spiritual  purpoae. 
That  wns  why  even  before  all  the  obstacles 
In  the  way  hcd  been  removed,  our  people 
gave  themselves  a  new  national  constitu- 
tion which  embodied  the  whole  pbUoeophy 
of  life  with  which  our  race  had  been  identi- 
fied at  home  and  throughr,ut  the  world  for 
mor™  than  l.OCX)  years.  That  was  why  at 
the  sanie  time  we  began  the  great  work  of 
reconstructing  our  society  from  top  to  bot- 
tom In  the  part  of  the  national  territory  we 
at  present  effectively  control,  and  ulti- 
mately upon  the  whcie  island.  Now  we  go 
forward  confidently  under  the  aegla  and 
star  of  a  system  of  our  own  malcing.  dedi- 
cated to  the  Almighty  Cod  of  our  fathers, 
in  which  the  sacred  and  secular  civilizations 
cf  our  glorious  legend,  transfigured  again. 
are  woven  at  last  into  the  organic  life  cf 
the  nation. 


Memorial  Day  Addrecs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

cr  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRD, 
I  include  the  following  Memorial  Day 
address  I  made  on  May  30.  1950.  at 
Central  Islip.  Long  Island.  N.  Y..  in  dedi- 
cating a  park  and  stone  monument  com- 
memorating the  wju:  dead  of  that  vil- 
lage in  the  last  war: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  and  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  great 
and  signal  honor  for  me  to  have  a  part  in 
this  solemn  ceremony  In  which  you  of  Cen- 
tral Islip  dedicate  your  war  memorial.  Here 
today  you  record  for  posterity  the  names  of 
yotir  men  and  women  who  respxjnded  to  our 
country's  call  and  pay  everlasting  tribute  to 
those  who  left  this  village  never  to  rettxm. 
While  we  cannot  believe  that  anywhere  In 
America  its  task  forces  have  been  forgotten. 
not  every  community  sees  its  hope  of  a  me- 
morial realized.  It  is  to  Central  IsUp's 
great  credit  that  Its  civic-minded  and  pa- 
triotic citizens,  working  as  individuals  and 
through  local  organizations  since  1943. 
re:iched  the  desired  goal. 

The  entire  village  shared  in  this  endeavor, 
and  from  that  fact  alone  I  am  sure  those 
whose  names  are  perpetuated  on  this  me- 
morial know  deep  gratification.  Many  have 
had  a  part  leading  up  to  this  day  of  dedica- 
tion: Thomas  P.  Walsh  (chairman).  George 
Davison.  Richard  D.  Clarke.  Sr..  George 
Howarth.  the  late  Patrick  Clerkin,  Pred 
Cordes.  and  Dr.  Earl  McCoy,  not  forgetting 
Arthur  Mulligan,  who  served  with  the  com- 
mittee until  his  death,  when  this  labor  of 
love  was  taken  up  by  his  mother.  Others 
were  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wagner,  Judge  Vern  L. 
Furman.  Michael  Van  Ditto.  Harry  Rude. 
Henry  Wolf.  Sr..  Dorothy  Waddlngton.  Mar- 
cella  O'Connell  (secretary),  and  Dr.  Cor- 
coran. There  were  others,  too.  Everyone 
had  a  hand. 

To  secure  a  fitting  site  for  the  monument, 
which  is  enblazoned  with  10  gold  stars  and 
the  names  of  Central  Isllps  entire  fighting 
X'mplement  of  World  War  n.  the  people  oX 
this  community  sought  land  from  the  county 
and  procured  It  for  this  memorial  park.  De- 
signed and  laid  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Dick  Clarke,  it  will  belong  for  all  time  to 
the  people,  even  as  the  memory  of  the  names 
on  this  monument  about  to  be  unveiled  will 
belong  to  thenx. 


As  ve  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to 
thinJc  on  cur  dead,  men  are  gathered  all 
over  these  States.  In  almost  every  com- 
munity for  miles  on  miles  we  are  turning 
out  of  Ota*  homes  and  converging  at  this 
hour  on  o\ir  Main  Street  comers  and  village 
squares  In  an  observance  that  has.  for  me, 
at  least,  something  of  native  America  in  Its 
very  essence.     This  is  Decoration  Day. 

It  is  a  day  for  sad  obeervance.  but  it  Is  not 
wholly  a  sad  day.  and  by  that  very  reserva- 
tion America  is  proved  a  young  people,  ac- 
cepting sorrow  In  their  portion,  bowing  their 
heads,  and  then  again  taking  up  life'a  for- 
ward march. 

We  stand  here  together  new  with  full 
heart,  remembermg.  We  congregate  quietly, 
not  forgetting  that  the  possibility  of  our  so 
doing  is  owed  to  the  valiant  resting  forever 
In  the  seas  or  far  places  or  brought  home  to 
sleep  in  our  village  graveyards.  We  think  on 
our  Nation's  past  and  momentarily  grow 
fearful  of  otir  Nation's  future.  We  pause  to 
reject  solemnly  on  life.  it«  brevity  and 
meaning,  but  this  afternoon,  after  we  have 
la.d  the  last  flower  on  the  graves  of  cur  dead. 
we  will  put  away  our  shining  fire  wagons,  lay 
aside  our  uniforms,  and  crowd  the  children 
into  the  family  car  to  drive  them  to  the 
movies.  We  Americans  can  take  sorrow  in 
our  stride  and  cur  bitterness  turns  to  op- 
timism so  swiftly  that  older  nations,  long 
rancorlng,  do  not  understand  tis.  This  is  not 
shallowness.  This  is  the  surging  of  strength. 
In  this,  this  resiliency,  this  ability  to  see  the 
sun  anew  each  day  as  a  new  thing,  lies  Amer- 
ica's brave  defense  against  the  destructive 
forces  of  science  and  the  evil  as  yet  inherent 
In  men. 

This  is  a  day  of  national  awareness  and 
civic  commiauon.  Prom  public  gatherings 
and  intermingling  there  emanates  a  pervad- 
ing communal  power  that  can  be  assuring 
and  even  elevating,  or.  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
cited mob.  destructive.  Thtis  it  is  as  we 
gather  this  morning,  neighbors  and  friends 
together,  we  become  participants  in  action. 
Possibly  we  may  not  think  of  It  as  action, 
since  It  needs  must  be  quiet  action  (call  It 
resolve,  if  you  will),  but  hwe  and  now  this 
morning  let  us  silently  determine  to  bend 
otir  efforts  toward  safeguarding  and  better- 
ing our  land. 

Can  we  be  in  the  presence  of  our  starry 
flag,  surrounded  by  men  and  women  In  the 
uniforms  of  their  country,  without  vowing 
to  ourselves  humbly  and  without  grandilo- 
quence, that  nothing  shall  despoil  It  or  harm 
in  anywise  the  things  for  which  It  stands? 
Can  we  be  in  the  presence  of  our  flag  without 
realizing  that  though  It  is  a  symbol  of  safety, 
so  {Kjwerful  a  Nation  have  we  become,  it  is  at 
once  a  stem  and  terrible  emblem  reminding 
us  that  it,  and  it  alone,  has  first  call  upon 
our  lives? 

The  blood  and  agony  and  the  anxiety  of 
war  are  horrible,  but  more  horrible  still  U 
the  stupidity  of  war.  America  is  a  great 
force  for  peace,  for  today  deep  In  its  sub- 
conscious there  is  mstinctive  aversion  to  the 
Idea  of  aggressive  warfare.  With  otsr  might 
and  technocracy  we  could  set  out  like  som* 
Alexander  to  conquer  the  world,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  fight  at  all  except  to  defend 
those  things  we  hold  precious.  If  this  wer« 
true  of  all  other  nations,  we  would  not  need 
to  pour  billiona  Into  the  maws  of  the  arms- 
makers  but  could  spend  our  heritage  upon 
the  enlightenment  and  betterment  of  all 
our  p)eopIe.  As  It  Is,  with  global  condition* 
as  they  are  today,  we  can  only  maintain  our 
vigilance,  trust  our  leaders  will  find  sustain- 
ing wisdom  from  within  our  great  tradition, 
and  hope  that  as  mankind  climbs  slowly  up 
evolution's  hill  to  greater  spiritual  heights, 
reasoning  will  do  away  with  warring,  and 
peace  will  no  longer  be  but  intervals  of 
bickering  truce  used  to  build  armaments  in- 
stead of  understanding. 

We  cannot  look  on  the  flag  on  this  day 
three  generations  have  set  aside  to  bedeck 


the  graves  of  heroes,  without  thinking  thua 
of  the  fiag  and  its  dominion  over  our  bodies 
as  mere  flesh  and  blood,  but  corollary  to  it 
is  the  flag's  symbolism  of  home  and  fireside 
which  is  the  contracted  essence  and  heart 
of   the   thrilling   expense   that   Is   freedom. 

It  Is  to  this  thing,  this  freedoox  vt  can 
direct  our  will  today,  and  in  the  days  ahead 
to  next  Decoration  Day.  If  v^e  are  to  keep 
it,  we  must  work  unremittingly.  We  can 
let  nothing — Government  or  Individiiais — 
destroy  it. 

We  must  protect  the  law's  orderly  (voces, 
but  we  must  not  let  it  coil  itself  around 
us:  we  must  not  bureaucrat  ourselves  into 
ineffectuality;  we  must  not  trade  our  great 
historic  concepts  with  the  potential  of  proof 
for  attractive  theories  that  must  forever 
remain  hypotheses  because  they  are  not 
grounded  in  truth. 

This  is  the  task  that  confronts  us  hla- 
torically.  Ours  is  an  era  of  preservation.  Just 
as  the  era  of  the  Revolution  was  an  era  of 
creation.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
belief  that  freemen  can  remain  free  within 
the  framework  of  our  Government. 

This  is  a  difficult  thing  but  is  a  simple 
thing  too.  It  demands  performance  on  the 
simplest  level,  the  level  of  the  Individual, 
which,  conversely,  as  God  and  our  Constitu- 
tion decree,  is  the  highest  level. 

Only  if  the  individual  in  the  home,  m  the 
church,  in  the  school,  in  the  polling  place, 
in  his  heart,  insists  on  the  maintenance  of 
first  principles  will  we  keep  our  freedom. 
Only  if  America  safegtiards  that  freedom  so 
we  can  go  forward  seeking  deliberately  for 
brotherhood,  only  then  will  war  be  an  an- 
tique reminder  of  an  age  long  past,  and  gen- 
erations to  come  will  not  know  the  sorrowful 
pride  of  carving  the  names  of  sacrificing  men 
on  monuments  such  as  this  which  we  now 
dedicate  in  gratefulness  and  thoughtful  hu- 
mUlty. 

Today  as  we  look  upon  its  beauty  and  re- 
new our  faith  to  it.  we  are  proud  It  was  this 
flag — this  flag  and  what  it  has  given  and 
promises — that  took  James  Krause  thousands 
of  miles  from  Central  Islip  to  die  in  *.he  in- 
vasion of  Okinawa,  and  made  Edward  .Panels 
McGrath  to  give  up  his  young  life  in  the 
transport  run  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  its 
dark  waters.  It  was  for  this  flag  that  Dale 
Watts  died  on  the  Siegfried  Line,  and  William 
Sykora  in  a  Nazi  prison  camp.  It  was  this 
flag's  d^ense  that  took  the  Uvea  of  Frederick 
Diets  in  action  in  the  South  Pacific.  Arthur 
Mayer  in  embattled  France,  and  Thomas 
O'kane  In  shell-torn  Italy.  For  this  flag  these 
youths  have  been  transmuted  for  otir  sake 
Into  gold  stars,  and,  with  their  companions 
In  arms.  Robert  Storey,  George  Monsen,  and 
John  Duffy,  they  will  live  in  memory  not  only 
as  lads  once  known  in  this  Tillage,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  State*  of 
America. 

For  it.  for  us.  they  laid  down  their  lives  and 
this  morning  oar  hearts  go  out  to  those  they 
left  bereft  and  longing.  The  unlived  years 
of  these  10  men  are  a  gift  to  ua. 


United  States  U  Withoat  EffcctiT* 
Leadcrsaip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SflHTH 

or  WISCORSDi 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVBB 

Thursday.  June  1.  19SQ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  outstanding  writer,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  points  out  in  a  recent  article 
that  the  United  States  is  without  effec- 
tive leadership.    I  am  including  as  part 
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of  my  remarks  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
23.  1950: 

PL£A     re*    A     COMMBSIOJC     GIVES     lMP«rSSTO?C 

That  Psrsascrr  Has  Ftnm 
When  a  newspaper  of  influence  In  tht 
National  Capital  ccmea  to  tbe  tra^c  con- 
eliaioa  that  fear  and  fmstratlon  aboxind 
In  th*  country  and  that  a  commLsslon  of 
citizens  sbould  be  appointed  tc  survey  the 
ina)or  aspects  of  national  secur-.ty.  It  Is  a 
rather  clear  indication  or  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica Is  without  an  effectire  leadership  today, 
either  In  the  executive  or  leelsiatlve  branches 
of  the  Government. 

The  Washington  Post  present*  a  lentrthy 
editorial  an&Iyzina;  the  deep  and  troubled 
state  of  the  Nation  °s  muid.  and  comes  up 
with  a  surzestion  for  a  national  commission. 
Sttxator  HuxTBarr.  of  Minnesota.  Democrat, 
pnmaptlj  introduces  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  appomtment  of  roch  a  commission. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  edi- 
torial finds  considerable  fault  with  so-called 
wltch-hunttng  and  congressional  InvestUra- 
tfcns  and  condemns  those  who  have  tried  to 
capitalire  for  selfish  political  gain  the  frus- 
trations of  the  hour  but  does  not  say  a  single 
word  about  the  utter  lack  of  competence  of 
the  leadership  In  the  Congress,  nor  a  single 
w<»d  about  the  fact  that  America  is  sup- 
posed to  have  elected  in  1&43  a  Commander 
In  Chief  who  presumably  was  deemed  by  a 
majority  of  his  countrymen  capable  cf  deal- 
ing with  the  very  problems  that  a  commis- 
sion is  now  asked  to  solve. 

pzii'iT  IA2CZ  cErrs 
The  editorial  recommends  that  the  com- 
HUaslcn  be  unpartlsan  and  that  It  survey 
•the  internal  menace  of  the  fifth  column, 
ctrfllan  defense,  development  of  new  weap- 
ons, the  size  and  use  of  military  expendl- 
ttires.  economic  restoration  ol  our  friends 
and  allies." 

This  IS  a  pretty  large  order  and  gives  the 
impression  that  somehow  the  President  of 
the  United  S'ates  has  failed  or  there  woiiid 
not  be  new  a  suggestion  that  a  national  com- 
mission take  ever  and  do  what  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  officers  and  various  national 
security  councils  and  interdepartmental 
committees  should  have  been  doing  right 
along. 

What  would  be  more  to  the  point  would 
be  an  examination  of  the  reasons  why  the 
morale  cf  the  country  has  deteriorated  under 
the  Truman  administration.  It  dc*3n't  re- 
quire any  resolution  by  Congress,  either,  for 
a  group  cf  prominent  citizens  to  assume  the 
initiative  and  take  a  look  at  the  serious  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  to  America  by  the 
ward  politicians  in  both  parties. 

The  country  is  sick  and  tired  of  politics — 
the  machine  variety  that  is  tied  up  with 
gambling  and  gangsterism,  and  the  machine 
variety  that  appoints  to  cfllce  only  persona 
cleared  by  a  national  political  committee. 

The  country  is  also  sick  and  tired  of  politi- 
cal Junkets  that  are  brazenly  called  non- 
poUtlcal.  It  is  sick  and  tired  also  of  the  way 
in  which  I'lnocent  persons  are  smeared  while 
whitewashes  of  guilty  persons  are  permitted. 

COVrStTS   SCSPrCTED 

Th?  word  from  the  country  generally  Is 
that  there  Is  strong  sui^piclon  of  all  sorts  of 
coverup  of  scandal  and  wrongdoing.  The 
Amerasla  case,  the  Fuchs  case,  the  Hiss  case, 
the  mess  at  the  Army  finance  center  at  St. 
Louis  have  all  contributed  their  share  to 
Natloi-wide  distrust.  Also,  no  matter  how 
many  denials  or  counterdenlals  are  Issued, 
the  fact  remains  that  China  has  been  lost  to 
the  west  and  the  Communists  rule  m.ore  ter- 
ritory than  any  government  ever  acquired 
without  a  war. 

The  leadership  In  Congress  is  lacking  be- 
cause the  central  issue  is  not  how  many 
Communists  stole  papers  or  what  persons 
■tot  in  memoranda  to  formulate  foreign  pol- 


icy. The  real  Issue  Is  why  China  was  lost. 
The  so-called  white  paptr  doesn't  explain  it, 
and  only  the  other  day  Paul  Hoffman  of  the 
ECA  admitted  publicly  that  China  might 
have  been  saved  from  the  Communists  if  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  that  country  had 
been  pursued  In  time. 

The  basic  trouble  with  America  today  Is 
that  it  is  saddled  with  rigid  tenure  for  Pres- 
idents. In  Britain  or  Canada  or  Australia 
they  can  overnight  turn  out  a  leader  who 
fails  and  get  another  In  his  place.  They  can 
turn  out  one  legislative,  body  and  elect  an- 
other that  is  responsive  to  the  people's 
wlihes.  In  America,  leadership  can  be  In- 
adequate and  It  takes  months  and  months 
and  sometimes  years  to  get  a  new  leadership. 
If  a  commission  is  needed  now.  it  Is  one 
that  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution permitting  the  recall  of  executives 
and  legislators  as  is  the  custom  in  other 
democracies. 


Arkansas,  Land  of  Opporhinity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  John  W. 
Snyder : 

ADDFESS    BT    SECTtrrAHT    S.VTDEH    .AT    TH£    SlXTT- 

iTTH  Annuai.  Convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Bankers'  Association,  Hot  Spkings,  Ask., 

WE3NESDAT,  MaT  24.   1950 

ARK-ANSAS,    LAND    OF   OPPOETL-NITT 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Bankers' 
Association,  for  It  recalls  many  memories  of 
my  early  days  In  banking  here.  It  Is  always 
a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  renew  so  many 
old  friendshlM,  and  to  revisit  familiar  and 
cherushed  scenes. 

It  Is  lisually  on  the  occasion  of  a  return 
Tislt  that  you  find  out  what  has  been  going 
on  since  you  have  been  away.  That  Is  not 
the  case  today,  for  I  have  constantly  kept  In 
touch  with  developments  here.  The  progress 
of  Arkansas  has  commanded  Nation-wide 
attention  and  your  accomplishments  have 
aroused  Intense  Interest. 

As  the  close  of  the  war.  Arkansas,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  faced  a  crucial 
economic  test.  Under  the  pressure  of  war- 
time activities,  our  economy  had  grown  to 
unprecedented  heights.  Concern  was  wide- 
spread as  to  whether  such  a  high  level  of 
wartime  production  could  be  converted  Into 
comparable  peacetime  production. 

Arkansas  had  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
It  called  for  business  and  government  to 
work  together  In  unified  effort— not  just  to 
maintain  the  gains  already  made  but  to 
move  forward  to  even  greater  growth.  The 
tremendous  wartime  expansion  of  your  In- 
dustrial facilities  had  awakened  the  entire 
State  to  possibilities  that  had  for  years  lain 
dormant  In  Arkansas'  fields,  forests,  rocks, 
and  streams.  The  people  of  Arkansas  ac- 
cepted this  great  new  challenge  and  went  to 
work. 

The  farmer,  the  banker,  the  factory  worker. 
and  the  tradesman  joined  hands  to  build 
up  their  own  home  towns.  They  knew 
their  State's  strength  was  dependent  upon 
the  growth  of  their  Individual  communities. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  effort,  Ar- 
kansas has  not  only  met  Its  civilian  readjust- 


ment, but  Is  finding  an  even  greater  pros- 
perity. 

As  leaders  In  the  financial  field,  as  well  as 
In  your  (.wn  communities,  you  bankers  have 
played  a  most  Important  role  In  Ark;insas' 
decade  of  matchless  progress.  The  Impor- 
tant thing  Is,  however,  that  you  have  only 
made  a  beginning  In  the  achievements  that 
can  be  yours  If  you  continue  to  work  toi-ether 
In  common  bond.  For  it  Is  In  your  possi- 
bilities for  future  development  that  Arkansas 
merits  Its  title  as  the  "Land  of  Opportv  nlty." 
The  better  balanced  economy  whlca  this 
State  enjoys  todcy  has  come,  as  you  know, 
from  Increased  IndusUlallzatlcn.  Manufac- 
turing leads  the  way  In  a  growing  region. 
And.  as  manufacturing  grows,  so  grows  the 
entire  economy. 

Arkansas  Is.  of  course,  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural State.  But  It  Is  dynamic  Industrial 
development  which  brings  (ven  greattr  pro- 
ductivity to  agriculture.  It  has  iilready 
brought  science  to  agriculture  on  ii  scale 
which  even  the  most  visionary  would  not 
have  thought  possible  at  the  beglnr.lng  of 
the  decade — airplane  sowing  and  fertilizing, 
mechanical  equipment  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting your  cotton  and  your  rich  new  crops 
of  alfalfa,  soybeans  and  rice. 

The  great  strides  you  are  making  In  con- 
tinuing to  bring  new  Industries  to  your  State 
Is  a  tribute  to  your  cooperative  endeavors. 
As  a  result  of  the  Industrial  awakeniig  here 
during  the  war,  you  have  added  son.e  1.5C0 
new  manufacturing  enterprises  In  tte  post- 
war years. 

Much  of  the  new  Industrial  wealth  that  Is 
being  added  to  your  State  comes  from  In- 
creased mlncyal  production  and  fabrication. 
Arkansas  Is  especially  well-known  for  Its 
bauxite  which  has  attained  not  only  national 
but  world  Importance.  It  Is  here  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  bauxite  or  aluminum  ore 
mined  In  North  America  la  produced 

This  strategic  material  was  an  Invaluable 
asset  to  our  Nation  In  wartime.  Arkansas 
was  able  to  step  up  the  production  of  this 
mineral  from  362.000  tons  In  1939  to  over 
6.000,000  tons  In  1943 — a  17-fold  increase 
within  Just  4  years.  As  you  have  converted 
to  a  peacetime  production,  bauxite  continues 
to  be  h)ghly  important  to  your  State's  econ- 
omy. Bauxite  is  currently  bringing  In  an 
annual  Income  of  around  $9,000,000,  and 
even  greater  returns  are  forecast  as  your 
plants  move  Into  capacity  production. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  It 
was  back  In  1891 — the  year  Arkansas  bankers 
held  their  first  annual  meeting — that  baux- 
ite was  first  discovered  in  this  State.  Only 
a  century  ago.  In  fact,  aluminum  was  so 
scarce.  It  had  a  price  equal  to  gold.  Later, 
In  1863 — the  Treasury  was  considering  the 
possibility  of  using  this  newly  discovered 
metal  In  coinage.  The  Director  of  the  Mint, 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  that  year,  admitted,  however, 
there  was  one  serious  deterrent,  and  that  was 
price.  Aluminum  was  then  selling  at  $10  a 
pound.  But  the  Director  went  on  to  state 
that  If  the  cost  per  p?und  shall  te  reduced 
to  one-third  of  its  present  price  •  •  • 
this  subject  will  deserve,  and  should  receive, 
the  earnest  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  law-making  power.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
review  this  statement  In  light  of  today's  mar- 
ket price  of  around  17  cents  a  pound.  I 
might  add  that  there  Is  nu  consideration  be- 
ing given  today  to  using  aluminum  in  our 
coinage. 

Bauxite  Is.  of  course,  but  one  of  Arkansas' 
many  mineral  resources.  Your  future  as  a 
mineral  producer  and  fabricator  will  depend 
In  a  large  measure  on  the  development  of 
your  nonmetalllc  deposits — llmcitone.  dolo- 
mite, clays,  shale,  sand,  gravel,  trlpoll,  novac- 
ullte,  barlte,  and  gypsum. 

Barlte,  a  product  of  Just  this  past  decade, 
has  already  shown  dramatic  gains.  With  an 
initial    production    cf    2,500    tons    In    1939, 
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Tftlued  at  116.000.  your  barlte  production  In- 
creased by  1948  to  362.000  tons  at  a  value 
of  over  $2,500,000.  Arkansas  now  ranks  first 
In  barlte  production  In  the  United  States. 

The  uemendous  supply  of  high-grade  clays 
likewise  offers  great  posslblltles  here  for  the 
ceramics,  as  well  as  other  Industries. 

Technological  developments  In  the  petro- 
leum Industry  also  hold  exciting  challenges 
for  Arkansas'  future  development.  This  in- 
dustry, originally  producing  kerosene  and 
lubrlcanU,  then  gasoUne,  Is  rapidly  becoming 
a  chemical  Industry.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  some  5.400  products  are  being  currently 
produced  from  petroleum.  Additional  by- 
products are  being  discovered  daily.  Expan- 
sion of  facilities  along  these  lines  will  bring 
even  higher  returns  to  your  petroleum 
industry. 

As  bankers  in  your  Individual  communities, 
you.  of  course,  have  the  information  and 
experience  to  judge  the  particular  lines  of 
e-rpanslcn  which  offer  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities for  sound  development  In  your  own 
localities.  A  prime  consideration,  of  course, 
is  that  there  be  a  market  for  your  products. 
In  determining  market  potentialities,  how- 
ever, you  are  no  longer  restricted  by  county 
lines  or  State  boundaries.  The  expansion 
of  air-transportation  facilities  here  during 
the  wartime  period  opened  up  vast  new 
markets  for  your  products.  Your  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  Instance,  which  not  so 
long  ago  had  to  be  sold  In  neighborhood 
markets  or  net  sold  at  all.  are  new,  within 
a  matter  of  hours,  on  dining  tables  In  far 
distant  States  due  to  developments  of  refrig- 
eration and  more  rapid  transportation. 

Markets,  fundamentally,  are  people  with 
purchasing  power.  Within  your  present 
Southwest  trading  area  live  approximately 
36.000  000  people.  Moreover,  within  a  500- 
mlle  radius  of  Arkansas  there  are  over  66,- 
000.000  people,  representing  a  tremendous 
potential  marketing  area.  Many  of  your 
products,  of  course,  move  into  every  State 
In  the  Union  and  some  go  into  export  trade. 
In  evaluating  your  opportunities  for 
growth.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  ycu  be 
alert  to  business  trends  not  cniy  In  your 
own  State  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

Today,  business  sentiment,  on  a  national 
scale.  Is  noticeably  optimistic  and  new  busi- 
ness has  been  on  the  upgrade.  There  Is  a 
general  feeling  of  stability  and  there  Is  a 
growing  conviction  that  1950  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  b'jslness  years  in 
our  history. 

People  this  year  have  more  money  to  spend 
and  invest  than  ever  before.  Personal  in- 
comes, even  without  the  veterans'  dividend, 
are  running  at  an  exceptlcnilly  high  annual 
rate  of  over  $212.C00 .000.000.  In  addition, 
personal  savings,  which  represent  poten- 
tial purchasing  power,  amount  to  another 
record  $200,000,000,000. 

Last  summer  we  had  an  Impressive  dem- 
onstration of  the  powerful  influence  of  con- 
sumer demand— the  underlying  strength  of 
our  economy.  Despite  a  downturn  In  pro- 
duction and  employment,  consumers  showed 
no  tendency  to  curtail  their  buying.  Retail 
sales  remained  high  month  after  month,  un- 
til factories  eventually  were  obliged  to  step 
up  their  production. 

The  continued  hl^h  level  of  retail  sales, 
which  shows  no  slackening  In  1950,  provides 
a  firm  foundation  for  this  year's  business 
trend.  Total  retail  sales  so  far  this  year.  In 
actual  unit  volume,  are  over  6  percent  hisher 
than  during  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
ReCectlng  our  profitable  business  outlook. 
Industry  recently  has  engaged  in  a  record- 
breaking  program  of  capital  expansion.  New 
plants  have  been  built.  Improved  processes 
have  been  Initiated,  and  new  equipment  has 
been  Installed  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
technical  advances  of  recent  years. 

This   plant   and   equipment   expansion   Is 
still  suongly  under  way.    In  fact,  new  con- 


tract awards  In  April  for  prospective  con- 
struction of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  were  66  percent  higher  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year,  with  a  gain  of  22  per- 
cent for  the  entire  first  quarter.  New  awards 
In  the  first  quarter  for  public-utility  con- 
struction were  one-fourth  higher  than  last 
year.  New  orders  for  machinery  and  machine 
tools  have  been  rising  sharply  since  the  third 
quarter  of  1949. 

The  expansion  of  Industrial  capacity  will 
provide  new  jobs  for  our  growing  labor  force. 
This  Is  currently  being  evidenced  by  a  sub- 
stantial upturn  In  employment. 

Other  business  trends  likewise  lend  an  op- 
timistic outlook.  With  our  population  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  2300.000  persons  each 
year,  we  have  an  ever-growing  market  for 
our  goods  and  services. 

Also,  our  accumulated  demand  for  many 
products,  dating  back  to  the  long  period  of 
wartime  shortages,  is  still  far  from  being  sat. 
Isfied.  Automobile  production  in  May,  for 
example,  is  likely  to  establish  a  new  high 
record,  yet  this  will  be  only  the  second  month 
to  exceed  the  monthly  production  record 
establUhed  20  years  ago.  And  we  new  have 
30,000,000  more  people  to  buy  automobiles 
than  we  had  then. 

The  construction  Industry  this  year  Is  es- 
tablishing new  records.  New  home  con- 
rtruetlcm,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  is  at 
the  highest  level  in  our  history.  Moreover, 
new  contracts  awarded  for  futtire  construc- 
tion of  residential  units  continue  at  a  spec- 
tacular pace. 

Since  we  entered  the  war  in  1941,  the  num- 
ber of  electric  power  customers  has  teen  in- 
creased by  more  than  one-third,  but  we  are 
continuing  to  add  2.000,000  more  customers 
a  year.  The  gains  in  this  Industry,  I  know, 
hold  particular  significance  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 

AH  these  business  trends  point  to  contin- 
ued veconomlc  growth.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  flnr:  btislness  founda- 
tion we  have  built  in  these  postwar  years 
will  be  maintained.  It  will  be  maintained 
so  long  as  we  avoid  excesses  of  gpecuiatlon 
or  credit  expansion,  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  the  direct  cause  of  business  recessions. 
I  am  certain  the  bankers  of  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that 
fall  to  them  in  assuring  orderly  credit  con- 
ditions. 

America  looks  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. Never  before  has  our  economy  been 
stronger.  Our  opportunities  for  further 
growth  are  greater  than  ever  before  We 
know,  however,  that  with  opportunity  comes 
responsibility.  If  we  continue  to  work  to- 
gether— in  both  domestic  and  international 
affairs — our  opportunities  cf  today  will  be 
realities  tomorrow.  This,  I  am  sure,  we  will 
do.  For  here  In  Arkansas,  as  well  as  in 
America,  we  are  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  human  resources  as  well  as  natural  re- 
Botuces. 

Address  bt  Secmtaet  Sntdes  at  MErmro 
OF  THi  Lions.  KrwAirrs.  Rotarians.  and 
Other  Ctvtc  Ghotps,  at  Blythevh-le,  Ark., 
Pridat,  Mat  26.  1950 

Its  good  to  be  back  In  Blythevllle— to 
mingle  with  old  friends,  to  refresh  old  mem- 
ories, and  to  again  enjoy  your  fine  hospi- 
tality. 

Mississippi  County  enjoys  many  distinc- 
tions In  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  know  Its  dark,  rich  farm 
lands  produce  more  cotton  than  any  county 
In  the  United  States:  more  soybeans  than 
any  area  In  the  South.  Mississippi  County's 
undisputed  dominance  In  the  production  of 
cotton  fiber  brought  the  world's  champion- 
ship cotton-picking  contest  to  Blytheville — 
an  annual  event  which  attracts  thousands 
of  contestants  and  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Crops  of  the  soil  have  spread  the  fame 
of   Mississippi   County   all   ever   the   world; 


but.  In  tlie  presence  of  you  old  friends.  I 
am  nux*  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
county's  best  crop  Is  people.  For  nowhere 
are  tbey  finer,  nowhere  are  they  friendlier 
or  more  generous. 

I  am  indebted  to  Blytbevllle's  Lions.  Bo- 
tarians.  Kiwanians,  and  other  civic  organi- 
sations for  the  opportunity  they  have  given 
me  to  be  your  guest  here  today. 

As  an  honorary  member  tor  more  than  a 
quarter  century  of  the  Forrest  City  Rotary 
Club.  I  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  meeting  of 
these  combined  service  organizations  here  in 
Blytheville. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  believer  In 
clubs  and  organizations  such  as  those  rep- 
resented in  this  meeting.  Your  service  to 
the  tovTn,  county.  State,  and  Nation  lies  not 
alone  In  the  development  of  ideals  but  in 
placing  those  ideals  into  practice.  Through 
your  good  works  you  have  taught  men  and 
women  everywhere  that  service — honest, 
helpfuL  cooperative  service — U  one  of  the 
greatest  offerings  of  humankind.  I  am 
deeply  interested  In  the  international  scope 
ctf  ycur  clubs,  for  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
spirit  of  the  Lions,  Kiwanians.  and  Rotarians 
could  be  planted  In  every  community 
throughout  the  world,  the  prospect  for  world 
peace  and  unity  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Unity,  the  motivating  force  behind  clubs 
like  yours.  Is  thoroughly  American.  His- 
torically, its  first  demonstration  came  with 
the  establishment  of  o<Jr  political  inde- 
pendence, and  down  through  the  years  this 
spirit  of  cooperative  action  has  si>arked  all  of 
our  victories  and  achievements.  The  mani- 
festations of  unity  are  on  every  hand.  They 
take  the  form  of  parks,  roads,  schools,  play- 
grounds, and  recreational  facilities.  Better 
educational  systems,  better  social  conditions, 
better  towns  and  communities — these  are  all 
tributes,  not  to  the  efforts  of  individuals, 
but  to  groupe  like  yours  working  together, 
for  man's  greatest  acoomplishments  coma 
through  cooperation  with  his  neighbors. 

A  fine  example  of  volunteer  cooperative 
action  is  the  savings-bonds  program  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department — a  sales 
IHt)grani  which  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  large  body  of  men  and 
women  who  are  wUling  to  give  a  part  of  their 
tune  to  the  service  of  their  Government. 
Whlle'l  should,  perhaps,  not  engage  in  shop 
talk  at  this  very  pleasant  reunion  of  friends, 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  volunteer 
organization,  active  In  every  State,  has  sold 
the  Idea  of  thrift  to  millions  of  Americans, 
who  now  hold  over  $48,000,000,000  In  United 
States  savings  bonds. 

Some  people  ask  what  the  rewards  are  of 
community  service — where  and  how  It  profits 
the  Individual  to  give  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  public  causes  and  programs.  The  answer. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me.  is  a  simple  one. 
Whenever  a  man  contributes  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community;  contributes  to  the 
enlarged  Influence  of  his  State  or  Nation,  and 
makes  them  better  places  in  which  to  live — 
he  contributes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowmen. 

America  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  communi- 
ties which  In  the  aggregate  constitute  it. 
Therefore,  your  manifestations  of  civic 
conscience  and  civic  interest  in  Blytheville 
are  of  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not 
only  for  what  you  do  among  yourselves 
alone,  but  for  what  you  Inspire  in  others. 

All  of  our  real  achievements  as  a  Nation 
had  their  beginning  at  the  community 
level,  where  the  fundamentals  of  good  citi- 
zenship— free  discussion,  cooperative  effort, 
and  Individual  responsibility  for  progress — 
have  their  greatest  meaning.  When  you 
work  together  In  the  creation  of  a  better 
community  or  a  better  town,  the  results  of 
yotir  efforts  are  not  confined  to  local  bound- 
aries. You  have  also  made  a  fine  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  county,  a  better  State,  a 
better  America. 

The  accomplishments  we  have  made  in 
this  country  since  the  close  of  World  War  H 
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bear  t«s:;=:cr.T  to  the  efl«ctiT«Ee  ^  '  '^'ux 
MStcm  Qt  giumi  iiiramt  la  ttw  face  o:  cn&ng- 
in«  conAttaBK.  QfoMUf  cuumted  back  to 
peacetime  «w.  oat  IndoMrtes  bar*  BMdcm- 
ized  and  expazMicd  tbelr  produetit«  faciU- 
tie«  and  extended  the  be»eflt»  o(  ite  new 
laoccaeri  and  teduUque*  of  tbc  var  jean  to 
P^  an  cstnft  ^al  tSM  «nd  I»40  already 
•«»  to  b«iM«  to  a  nor*  dMant  pMt. 

TVertAm.  atr  trdcbt.  ttomm  toods,  the 
new  plastics,  new  arxxtcm  at  eteetrtc  pow«r. 
tena  of  tlioiaands  of  mllaa  of  nev  Iiigli'vays. 
hlgb  peacetime  farm  productten.  3.500.000 
sew  bcoMa— these  ar*  but  a  Uw  instances  of 
the  tremendooi  svf*  f  onrard  In  the  period 
since  the  war. 

Perscmal  InOHnes  are  numlac  at  a  rate  of 
weU  over  $200,000,000,000  annually,  and  the 
total  liqTiid  sarlngs  of  the  American  people 
«BOant  to  another  taoo.000.COO.000.  Indus- 
trial output  ia  at  near-record  highs.  Cur 
economy  is  ftouilahlBg.  and  our  financial 
puttvt  Is  aoand.  We  arc  fast  recovermg 
'  ftOB  the  effects  at  world  conflict  and  hare 
been  able  to  share  some  of  cur  well-being 
with  less  fortunate  nations,  who  seek  to  re- 
store their  war-wrecked  economies.  We  have 
worked  and  are  working  earnestly  for  a  last- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world,  while  of 
necessity  ina1^^*i"*^g  defenses  azainst  any 
aggression  that  might  threaten  our  free  In- 
st ttutions. 

To  attain  our  goals  on  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  fronts,  we  must  rely  strongly  on 
our  syston  of  free  enterprise— a  system 
which  has  tarooKht  ms  safely  through  every 
trial  aw*  emerfcncy  of  the  past.  1  have  a 
deep  and  old-fariiioced  faith  In  that  sys- 
tem, which  gives  me  a  calm  and  pervading 
faith  m  the  futiire  of  America.  1  ieel  that 
we  are  making  unusTially  fine  progress. 

In  luting  the  assets  of  the  Nation.  I  failed 
to  enter  what  we  ail  consider  to  be  one  of 
this  country  5  pclma  holdings — the  moral 
character  and  detenatnatkm  of  its  people, 
for  it  has  t.-uly  been  said  that  "a  St^te  to 
prosper.  m'-:«t  be  biilit  on  foundatidhs  of 
moral  character:  and  this  character  Is  the 
principal  element  of  Sts  strength  and  the 
only  guaranty  of  Its  permanence  and  pros- 
perity.' 

Aooatss  BT  SEcatT\aT  SXTtsra  at  thz  Futh 
A-xrvi'AL  Ca-AicHEAO  Cor>-TT  4-H  C1--3  E.o«- 

QCTT,    JOXZiBOEO,     AXX..     MCX2AT,     MaT     29. 

1950 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the  people  of  my 
home  town  in  honoring  these  outstanding 
4-H  CiUb  members — boys  and  girls  who  are 
making  such  a  fine  conlnfcution  to  their 
ccanmiinity.  their  State,  and  Nation.  My 
warmest  congratxilatlons  are  extended  to  the 
central  figures  at  tcni.?hts  banquet — Craig- 
head County  s  4-H  Club  champions.  Alma 
Jean  Bol?y  of  Herman,  and  Virgil  Griffln  of 
Otwell;  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Dixie  Club,  whose  group  and  individual 
achievements  have  made  theirs  the  out- 
standing 4-H  organization  in  the  county. 
And  Billy  Puzh.  president  of  the  Craighead 
County  4-H  Club  Council,  deserves  special 
commendation  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  IS  presiding  over  this  meeting. 

Surely  no  finer  program  has  e'.er  been  de- 
vised than  that  being  carried  forward  by  4-H 
clubs.  With  the  encouragement  and  aid  of 
such  adult  groups  as  the  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 4-H  develops  among  its  members  those 
qualities  of  character  which  are  so  essential 
for  useful  citizenship.  They  are  taught  how 
to  create  better  homes  for  better  living — 
how  to  conserve  nature's  resources  for  se- 
curity and  happiness — how  to  produce  more 
abundant  crops.  But  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  is  that  part  of  the  4-H  program 
which  stresses  goo-l  health,  the  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  community  Improvement. 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  peaceful 
and  friendly  relailona  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Tours  la  the  largest  rtiral  youth  organlza- 
'   in  the  world  today.    I u  membership  last 


year  waa  almost  two  million  strong,  and  since 
the  first  4-H  Club  was  organUed.  over 
thirteen  and  a  half  million  boys  and  girls 
hav*  benefited  by  Its  teachings— and  the  Na- 
tion has  been  greatly  strengthened  through 
its  accomplishments. 

The  four-leaf  clover  emblem,  representing 
your  motto  of   -head,   heart,    hands,    and 
health.-  went   along  with   American  forces 
during  the  recent  World  W^r.    In  Japan,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  wes-ern  Germany, 
the  wholesome  philosophy  of  4-H  has  taken 
firm  hold.    Requests.  I  am  tMd.  are  coming 
m  from  far-away  lands  for  advice  in  forming 
clubs.     Typical  of  the  spread  of  this  work 
was  the  recent  organization  of  a  club  of  55 
members  on  the  Island  of  Saipan  by  a  native 
agriculttiral  worker,  who.  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  had  become  familiar 
with  modem  fanning  techniques,   and  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  4-H  organization. 
Tour  Interest  in  world  activities  is  refiected 
In    the    recently    inaugurated    International 
Farm   Youth    Exchange   project,    a     project 
which  last  vear  enabled  48  4-H  Qub  members 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  brought  young  (arm 
people  from  9  European  countries  to  America. 
I  have  a  very  deep  feeling  that  this  group 
of  bcvs  and  girls  from  our  Nation's  farm  com- 
munities constituted  -  most  effective  diplo- 
matic nUsslon. 

As  a  native  of  Jonesboro.  my  pride  in  the 
bovs  and  girls  of  Craighead  County  is  un- 
derstandable. But.  abandoning  personal  In- 
terest. I  can  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  that 
Arkansans  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  work 
you  h.ive  done  and  are  doing. 

Back  In  1927,  Arkansas  was  named  the 
Wonder  State  by  action  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. But  all  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
Wonder  State,  as  we  knew  it  today,  was 
actually  created  long  before  that  date  by 
young  people  like  you.  who  lived  on  Arkansas 
farms  and  in  Arkansas  fine  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

Many  of  the  members  of  my  generation 
fell  victim  to  the  notion  of  the  times  that 
greater  opportunity  lay  In  the  large  centers 
of  p>opulatlon — that  the  small  town  and  farm 
did  net  hold  sufficient  promise  for  the  future. 
So  they  migrated  to  the  cities,  not  realizing, 
as  do  you  4-H  Club  members,  that  making 
two  ears  of  corn  or  two  stalks  of  cotton 
grow  upon  a  spot  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, presents  as  great  _  challenge  as  any  or- 
dinarily encountered  la  business  or  Industry 
or  statecraft.  But  in  the  light  of  more  ma- 
ture understandings,  they  now  realize  that 
without  the  production  of  the  farms  you  4-H 
members  represent,  without  your  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  vision,  the  arteries  of  trade 
would  wither,  and  the  cities  of  the  land 
would  vanish. 

The  cooperative  farm  extension  program 
In  which  4-H  clubs  are  affiliated,  has  been  an 
important  factor  In  bringing  the  farms  of 
eastern  Arkansas  to  their  present  fine  pro- 
duction. County.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments have  Joined  forces,  here  and  all 
over  the  country,  to  help  farm  people  with 
their  problems — to  teach  them  the  values  of 
conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  livestock 
improvement.  The  development  of  rural 
electrification  has  made  electricity  the  serv- 
ant of  the  farm  and  farm  home.  And  a  sys- 
tem of  price  supports  has  removed  some  of 
the  elements  of  chance  from  the  business  of 
agriculture. 

While  the  Government  has  lent  Us  sup- 
port to  the  Nation's  farmers,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  genius  of  the  Individual  has  been  of 
greatest  Importanc  •  In  achieving  the  marked 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  Jonesboro, 
in  Craighead  County,  and  throughout  our 
country  during  recent  years.  Government 
may  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
achievement— but.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
success  of  any  venture  Is  based  largely  upon 
the  Ingenuity  of  individuals — upon  their 
ability  to  work  harmoniously  together  in  pur- 
■ultjj  and  causes  of  common  Interest.  These 
characteristics — ingenuity    and    unity— en- 


abled us  to  make  our  great  contribution  to 
victory  in  the  recent  war;  and.  when  applied 
en  an  international  scale,  they  will  help  us 
to  maintain  our  leadership  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

These  same  characteristics  have  made  pos- 
sible Arkansas'  notable  advances  In  agricul- 
ture and  Industry.  Its  roads  and  schools  and 
homes  are  among  the  Nation's  finest  and. 
after  having  seen  a  good  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  convinced  there  is  no  plaoe  under  the 
sun  I  had  rather  call  home.  The  primitive 
settler,  who  inspired  the  dialogue  and  music 
of  "The  Arkansas  Traveler."  has  lorn?  since 
moved  on.  The  fertility  of  the  eroded  fields 
of  his  time  has  been  restored,  and  all-weather 
roads  have  replaced  the  rutted  trails  over 
which  his  o.xcart  passed  In  the  long  ago.  A 
modern  school  occupies  the  site  of  his  log 
cabin,  and  a  factory  has  been  built  where 
the  old  fellow  swapped  yarns  with  passers-by. 

Business  and  industry  here  have  kept  pace 
with  the  Nation's  forward  march.  Arkansas 
has  seen  many  changes,  but  the  people  them- 
selves retain  the  friendliness  and  hospitality 
for  which  they  have  always  been  noted.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  these  fine  human  qual- 
ities were  developed  long  ago  to  the  highest 
perfection  possible,  and  that  no  device  of 
the  electronic   age  can   Improve   them. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  made  rapid  strides 
toward  ftill  recovery  from  the  effects  of  a 
long  and  costly  war.  Our  credit  structure 
Is  in  a  strong  and  healthy  position.  We 
are  building  as  never  before,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future  appear  limitless. 

Of  course,  there  are  situations  that  re- 
quire constant  watchfulness.  In  the  inter- 
national field  we  must  exert  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  forces  working  for  peace. 
We  must  maintain  adequate  national  de- 
fenses. We  must  unite  as  never  before  In 
solving  the  problems  which  came  In  a  war's 
aftermath,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Above 
all  we  of  the  older  generation  must  strive 
constantly  to  make  the  decisions  and  do  the 
things  for  you  boys  and  girls — the  future 
citizens  of  America— which  will  Insure  a 
peaceful  world,  a  prosperous  world,  a  world 
of  freemen. 

Address  bt  Secretart  Snyder  at  the  Dedi- 
cation OF  A  War  Memorial  of  the  King- 
Beazlet  Post  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Forrest  Crrr,  Ark..  TtnsDAT,  Mat  30,  1950 
You  have  accorded  me  a  great  honor  by 
Inviting  me  to  attend  these  ceremonies  in 
connection     with     the    dedication     of     thla 
beautiful    war    memorial,    this    monument 
you   have   erected   to   honor  the   brave   men 
from    St     Francis    County    who    gave    their 
lives  In  the  two  World  Wars. 

Forrest  City  Is  a  second  home  to  me.  and 
the  presence  In  this  assembly  of  so  many 
friends,  made  during  the  years  I  spent  here, 
adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  my  retiu-n. 
The  King-Beazley  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  which  Is  sponsoring  these  cere- 
monies, was  organized  as  the  Forrest  City 
Post  In  1919.  and  I  was  one  of  Its  charter 
members. 

That  was  In  the  days,  as  many  of  you  will 
remember,  when  people  talked  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  of  Belleau  Wood,  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive.  The  first  great  World 
War  had  Just  been  won  by  the  forces  of 
democracy,  and  the  troops  of  Arkansas  had 
returned  to  their  homes  with  new  garland* 
of  victory  on  their  battle  standards. 

Guadalcanal  and  Attu,  the  Normandy 
Beachhead  and  the  Burma  Road,  Anzlo,  the 
Belgian  Bulge.  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jlma  had 
never  been  heard  of.  They  were  the  battle- 
fields of  the  future,  the  strong  points  of 
another  world  war  to  be  stormed  and  con- 
quered a  quarter  century  later  by  the  sons 
of  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  In 
1918. 

As  a  member  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces 
of  1917  19,  I  personally  know  something  of 
the  bravery  and  spirit  of  the  men  from  this 
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area  who  fought  In  the  First  World  War. 
And  the  heroic  deeds  of  Arkansaa-bom 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  gave 
their  strength  to  more  recent  victories  of 
our  forces  on  the  corai  beaches  of  the 
Pacific  and  In  the  hedgerows  of  Normandy, 
are  still  fresh  In  everyone's  me  nory. 

Engraved  In  the  granite  of  this  impresaive 
ii.emorlal  are  109  names — familiar  American 
names  like  All'-n,  Andrews.  Ferguson,  Hall, 
Williams,  and  Young — all  St.  Francis  Cctmty 
men  who  failed  to  return  home  from  the 
great  wars.  Listed  in  this  roster  of  heroes 
are  the  names  of  the  two  Forrest  City  boys 
fo.-  whom  your  Legion  post  has  been  re- 
nrmed— Frank  King,  Jr.,  who  gave  his  life 
In  Germany;  and  Ralph  Beazley,  whose  life 
was  sacrificed  in  the  western  Carolines. 
These  were  sons  of  old  friends  of  mine. 
Prank  King  and  J.  W.  Beazley,  who,  with 
me,  had  no  thoughts  when  I  left  Forrest  City 
26  years  ago  that  we  would  ever  be  engaged 
in  a  second  world  conflict. 

The  men  honored  by  this  memorial  died  in 
defense  of  those  Ideals  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom which  have  made  America  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world,  her  people  the  happiest. 
They  bravely  carried  the  standards  of  de- 
cency across  wide  oceans  and  strange  conti- 
nents; sacrificing  life  Itself  that  our  own  lib- 
erties might  be  preserved,  and  in  order  that 
people  everywhere  might  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  a  way  of  life  which  baa  been 
ours  since  the  birth  of  the  American  Re- 
public. 

In  the  hearts  of  each  of  you.  memory  haa 
erected  an  Invisible  monument  to  yotir  war 
dead — this  memorial  of  stone  has  been  built 
in  order  that  future  generations  may  know 
of  their  heroic  deeds.  There  is.  however,  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  monument  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  every  war  in  which  we  have 
engaged  since  the  Republic  was  founded.  It 
is  this  broad  country  of  ours — still  free,  still 
vital,  still  a  land  of  opporttinlty.  still  the 
leader  among  all  the  nations — a  monument 
upon  which  succeeding  generations  may 
look  with  admiration. 

Our  country  Is  working,  as  never  before, 
for  the  causes  of  peace.  We  know  that  the 
prosperous  country  is  not  the  war-torn 
country,  but  the  one  that  devotes  Its  en- 
ergies to  constructive  building,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  resources,  to  the  betterment 
of  Its  Institutions.  But  until  all  of  the  ra- 
tions of  the  earth  Join  with  us  in  our  quest 
for  lasting  peace,  we  must  adequately  main- 
tain our  defenses,  we  must  make  sure  that 
no  aggressor  nation  threatens  the  freedoms 
we  have  purchased  at  such  a  great  price. 

In  describing  the  spirit  that  made  the 
American  soldier  the  ablest  fighting  man  in 
the  world,  the  late  Gen.  George  Patton  told 
this  Impressive  story: 

When  otir  troops  were  drivltig  across  North 
Africa,  the  General  saw  a  Signal  Corps  pri- 
vate, oblivious  of  personal  danger,  climb  a 
telegraph  pole  under  direct  enemy  fire.  Pat- 
ton  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  on  the 
pole  at  a  time  ll'xe  tliat.  "Fixing  the  wire," 
the  soldier  replied.  "Isn't  It  pretty  un- 
healthy right  now?"  the  officer  InquUred. 
"Yes.  sir.  It  Is,"  the  boy  answered,  "but  this 
blasted  wire's  gotta  be  fixed  " 

Members  of  the  forces  which  today  fight 
for  permanent  jieace  should  t>e  inspired  by 
thla  story  of  a  courageous  soldier — a  soldier 
who  knew  his  Job  had  to  be  done  regardless 
of  the  dangers  Involved. 

As  we  dedicate  this  memorial  to  the  men 
who  gave  their  lives  on  world  battlefields, 
we  should  resolve  to  emulate  their  high 
courage  In  solving  the  prt  blem*  which  are 
ours  to  solve  In  this  poetwar  period. 

Unfortunately,  peace  Is  never  achieved  on 
the  battlefields.  The  supreme  sacrifice  made 
by  members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Coast  Guard. 
Marines  and  Air  Forces  in  campaigns  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  world  represented  the 
initial  and  most  Important  part  of  oar  latest 
strtiggle.  Their  victories  made  us  a  more 
confident  Nation.    They  helped  us  to  retain 


that  dynamic  spirit  which  built  America 
as  a  world  leader.  The  job  mtist  be  finished 
by  ua  who  live. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  we  faced  a  crucial 
economic  test.  Under  the  pressure  of  war- 
time activities,  our  economy  had  grown 
to  linprecedented  heights.  Could  such  a  high 
level  of  wartime  productivity  be  converted 
into  secure  peacetime  production?  That  was 
a  question  the  country  had  to  answer. 

la  the  presence  of  Governor  McMatb  and 
other  distinguished  guests  from  all  over 
the  State,  let  me  say  with  the  excusable 
pride  of  a  native,  that  Arkansas  was  a  leader 
In  this  Nation-wide  effort  to  bridge  the  eco- 
nomic canyon  which  lay  between  war  and 
peace.  The  people  of  Aikansaa  have  un- 
dertaken to  see  that  business  and  Govern- 
ment work  together  as  a  team — not  Just  to 
maintain  the  gains  already  achieved,  but  to 
move  forward  in  ever-greater  growth.  The 
necessities  of  war  had  awakened  Arkansas 
to  the  possibilities  which  for  a  century  had 
lain  dormant  In  the  State's  fields,  forests, 
mineral  deposits  and  streams.  With  the 
same  courage  that  characterized  your  fight- 
ing men  In  uniform,  you  accepted  this  great 
new  challenge  and  went  to  work — united,  as 
never  before.  In  a  common  purpose. 

The  restilts  He  on  every  hand — Increased 
Indiistrlal  output;  new  factories  and  new 
homes;  expanded  mine  production;  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  newly  paved  roads;  new 
sources  of  electric  power;  better  schools,  and 
better  towns,  and  more  productive  farms. 
As  a  single  example  of  your  enterprise.  1  500 
new  businesses  have  been  added,  providing 
nearly  30,000  new  Jobs,  and  Indvjstries  are 
continuing  to  locate  here  at  the  rate  of 
around  500  a  year. 

United  as  never  before,  your  farmers,  bank- 
ers, factory  workers,  and  tradesmen  Joined 
together  to  build  their  own  home  towns — 
good  towns  like  Forrest  City — in  the  con- 
fidence that  their  Stale's  strength  was 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  indlvidtial 
communities.  So  Arkansas  haa  not  only  met 
its  problems  of  readjustment,  but  is  finding 
ever-greater  prosperity  in  peacetime.  You 
have  kept  faith  with  your  fallen  heroes. 
You  have  done  your  full  share  toward  keep- 
ing the  Nation  strong  and  vital — otir  best 
guarantee  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
future. 

Never  before  has  the  American  economy 
been  stronger — never  before  have  our  op- 
portimlties  for  ftirther  growth  been  more 
evident.  The  development  of  our  human 
resources  has  kept  pace  with  the  marked 
development  of  our  natural  resotirces.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way  during  these  few  post- 
war years,  but  we  must  continue  to  work 
ciceely  together  in  order  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  future  may  compensate  for  £uid 
reward  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  past. 

We  believe  In  democracy;  we  believe  in 
freedom:  we  believe  in  peace.  It  is  cur  re- 
sponsibility— our  very  great  opportunity — to 
prove  to  men  and  women  everywhere  that 
the  American  system  of  free  entrprise.  which 
Is  baaed  on  these  beliefs,  can  accomplish 
more  than  any  other  system  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


Harry  Oaten  Cole— An  Oiitstanifinf 
Builder  of  the  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   mCHIGAH 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPEESKNTATTVia 
Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.   WOCM3RUFP.     Mr.   I^?eaker.   a 

year  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  fourteenth  annual 


dinner  of  the  Panama  Canal  Society, 
of  Washington,  given  in  special  honor 
of  one  of  our  fonner  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber,  Hoa  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of 
Kentucky,  and  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  during  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  That  was  a  notable 
occasion,  at  which  our  colleagues  Con- 
gressman Reed,  of  New  York;  Cannon, 
of  Missouri;  Michener.  of  Michigan; 
Thompson,  of  Texas;  former  Congress- 
men Smith,  of  Idaho;  and  Bradley,  of 
California;  the  Ambassadors  of  Panama 
and  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  L.  Eichelberger.  Maj.  Gen.  Sandi- 
ford  Jarman.  together  with  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women — some  of 
them  who  served  with  Governor 
Thatcher  on  the  Isthmus — were  in  at- 
tendance and  joined  in  paying  him  trib- 
ute. My  address  then  given  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  of 
May,  the  society  held  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual dinner  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in 
Washington,  and  there  was  again  a  fine 
body  of  men  and  women  in  attendance, 
with  the  Army  Band  Orchestra  to  render 
the  musical  program.  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Davidson,  an  old-timer,  president,  pre- 
sided. Again  I  was  a  guest.  Memoriali- 
zation  of  Harry  Outen  Cole,  recently  de- 
ceased, was  the  feature  of  the  dinner, 
and  the  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  that  given  by  Governor  Thatcher 
in  tribute  to  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  engineers  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Canal,  and  In 
charge  of  the  great  works  in  the  Pacific 
division.  The  address  w.'.s,  in  every  re- 
spect, a  splendid  effort,  and,  under  leave 
accorded,  it  is  included  with  my  remarks, 
as  follows: 

Harkt  Oxnrs  Col«:  A  Exruxr 
(Address  of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  former 
Representative  in  Congress,  at  the  fif- 
teenth annual  dinner  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
the  evening  of  May  27,  1950) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
members  of  the  society,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  has  been  written — 

Where  are  the  Friends  of  Yesterday?     They 

sleep 
Per  aye;  and  we  who  tarry  Here  must  keep 
Their   Mem'ries   greener   than   their   Graves 

until 
Our  own  Farewells  catae  other  Friends  to 

weep. 

However,  while  this  occasion  is  one  of 
memorialization.  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
shall  be  sad  or  mournful.  We  pay  tribute  to 
one  who.  In  his  career,  typified  all  that  is  best 
in  cur  American  life.  By  his  own  industry, 
diligence,  perseverance,  talents,  integrity, 
and  ambition  he  rose  to  the  highest  place  in 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  honored  profes- 
sions. By  the  best  school  and  college  prep- 
aration, and  through  the  exercise  of  the  In- 
dicated qualities,  he  climbed  the  arduous 
slcpes  of  worthy  achievement,  and  climbed 
them  with  such  dispatch  tiiat  while  he  was 
yet  in  robust  and  youthful  vlgcH',  be  stood 
on  the  summit  of  a  well-earned  fame. 

Notiiing  ifi  more  conunonplace  or  trite  than 
death,  yet  we  would  wish  to  believe  it  a 
gate  rather  than  a  wall.  But  whatsoever  tt 
may  be,  it  la  weU  that  life  be  lived  at  Um 
best  far  the  good  of  all.  He  whose  memaj 
we  owEunemorate  this  evening  certatnly 
chose  the  better  part,  and  thus  toiled  and 
wrought.      Our    Panama    Canal    Society    at 
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Washington  now  seeks  to  4ft  hiia  honor — 
and  thereby  to  honor  ItMlf— -tor  what  he 
was  and  did.  It  de&tres  to  pav  tribute  to 
his  memcry  for  the  worth  of  his  IL'e  and 
labors;  and  particularly,  for  the  splendidly 
effective  and  useful  serrtce  he  performed  In 
and  about  the  butldim:  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  society  was  organ'.»ed  by  tboae  who  were 
hU  Ieliow-w«orker«  In  that  great  undertak- 
li^ — most  of  whim  knew  him  in  the  con- 
struction days. 

To  these  he  was  a  friend  and  conuTide;  and 
they  ar«  especially  desirous  of  Indicatms:.  In 
a  just  and  appropriate  manner,  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  Isthmian  labors.     They  bring 
to  thi«  altar  of  memory  their  roses  of  a.Tec- 
-Uon  and   es-eem      They    are   proud   of   his 
deeds,  and  are  grateful  that  they  witnessed 
their  periormance.     I  have  been  chosen  to 
express — as  best  I  can— these  sent.ments  for 
both  those  of  the  construction  era  yet  sur- 
viving, and  those  who  have  carried  on  since 
that    time — members    of    the    society.     For 
ttae  honor  thus  accorded  me  I  am  grateful, 
and  only  wish  that  I  were  better  able  to  say 
that  whic'j  I  knew  and  fee!. 
'     In  the  death  of  Harry  Outen  Cole,  of  Mor- 
fantown.  W.  Va..  which  occurred  on  the  13th 
of    Februarr    19oC.    another    c Id-timer    has 
passed  into' the  Great  Beyond      During  the 
cor.structlon   of  the  Panama   Canal   he   was 
one    of    the   cutstandin?    engmwrs    of    that 
mlschtv  project.     From   1908  to  1914  he  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  building  the  locks. 
dams,  and  other  features  of  the  Pacific  Di- 
vision of  the  Cana:  set-up,  from  19C8  to  1912 
as    assistant    resident    engineer;    and    from 
1912  to  1914  as  resident  engineer  of  the  di- 
vision, succeeding  the  late  Sydney  B.  Wil- 
liamson in  that  post,  and  thus  serving  until 
the  work  of  the  division  was  completed  and 
the  entire  Canal  }ob  finished. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Administration 
of  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  years  1910. 
1911.  1912.  and  1913  My  headquarters  and 
residence  were  in  Anccn  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Throughout  my  Isthmian  tenure  I  saw 
Harry  Cole  thus  employed  and  I  can  bear 
witness  to  his  faithful  and  highly  efficient 
services.  He  was  a  civilian  engineer;  and, 
as  we  know,  the  entire  Canal  personnel  was 
predominantly  civilian.  Skilled  and  widely 
exoerlenced  In  his  profession.  In  the  full 
vigor  of  health  and  enthusiasm,  of  bound- 
less energy,  resourceful,  tu-eless.  and  clear- 
visicned.  he  jjerformed  his  difficult  tasks  In 
superb  fashion.  He  achieved  enduringly. 
Whatever  he  did  In  the  building  of  the  great 
ln:eroceanic  link  has  stood  the  tests  of  time 
and  use:  and  his  name  Is  imperishably  writ- 
ten Into  the  history  of  the  Canal. 

Thoee  who  were  employed  In  this  work  of 
construction— In  whatsoever  branch— have 
been  known  as  cld-tlmers.  Their  ranks  have 
been  greatly  depleted  by  the  passage  of  the 
years.  Perhaps  Jess  than  a  half  dozen  of  the 
engineers  of  that  period  yet  survive;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  engineers  la  largely  true 
Of  every  other  group  thus  participating. 

A  native  of  West  Virginia.  Harry  Cole— as 
we  alwavs  called  him— was  born  near  Mor- 
ftantown'  April  3,  1874.  the  son  of  Nimrod 
CJle  and  S?.ra  Jane  (Lough)  Cole.  In  the 
schools  of  his  State  he  received  his  education, 
graduating  from  the  West  Virginia  State 
University  In  1898.  with  the  degrees  of  B  S. 
and  C.  E ,  and  with  membership  In  the  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma.  He  was  married  twice:  first. 
In  1901.  to  Mabel  Wilson,  whose  death  oc- 
curred m  1921.  and  who  was  survived  by  their 
one  child,  a  daughter.  Catherine,  yet  living, 
and  married.  His  second  marriage  was  In 
1929.  to  Margaret  Buchanan,  who  surrtve* 
him,  as  does,  also,  bla  brother  Otis  O.  Cole, 
who  honors  \u  with  his  presence  this  evening, 
and  ft  sister.  He  was  draf  uman  and  designer, 
18M-1M>4:  bridge  designer  for  several  rail- 
road companies.  1904-08;  de*l?ner.  aaslstant 
realaent    engineer,    and    resident    engineer. 


Faclflc  Division  of  the  Panama  Canal,  from 
1908  to  1914,  as  already  stated.  After  com- 
pleting his  work  on  the  Canal  he  rendered 
important  service  In  Chile  for  the  Chile  Ex- 
ploration Co.  and  Braden  Copper  Co.  de- 
\-elopnients.  From  1920  to  1945  he  headed, 
as  president,  the  Cole  Bros.  Construction  Co.. 
enpaced  in  the  building  of  highways,  bridges. 
and  other  works,  chiefly  In  West  Virginia— 
in  which  activities  he  was  greatly  Interested 
because  of  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  the 
State  of  his  nativity.  Since  1945.  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  considered  himself  in 
retirement,  though  his  concern  for  whatever 
affected  the  P.»uama  Canal  and  West  Vlr- 
guUa  was  deep  and  abiding.  Among  his 
varied  services  might  be  mentioned  his 
me.-nbe.-ship  on  the  National  Panel  of  Arbi- 
trators and  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation. He  was.  also,  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  ablest  members  of  that 
important  organization.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  life  member  of  several  Masonic  bodies,  and 
had  membership  with  the  Elks.  Kiwanis.  and 
other  fraternal  groups. 

All  in  all  Harry  Cole  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
most   eminent  civil  and    -onstructlon  engi- 
neers, and  his  work  In   the   two  American 
Continents — Including  that  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama — bears  eloquent  testimony  of  his 
skill      and      enterprise.      Collectively,      his 
ach:evements  constitute  an  outstanding  and 
lasting  monument  to  his  memory.     He  was 
a    man    of    character.     In    addition    to    his 
eminence  In  his  chosen  field,  he  was  possessed 
of    the    finest    qualities    of    forthrlghtness. 
courage,  sound  Judgment,  diligence,  and  sim- 
plicity;  and  he  had  an  undoubted  capacity 
for  friendship.     He  never  failed  to  measure 
up  to  whatever  came  to  him  In  the  way  of 
responsibility:  and  whatsoever  he  undertook, 
he  accomplished  with  efficient  promptitude. 
While  the  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  Pana- 
ma  Canal,   on   the   part   of   all   its   builders, 
have  been  proverbial,  with  him  It  was  espe- 
cially true.     As  regards  the  various  Important 
enterpH-ises  w.th  which.  In  a  long,  full  life, 
he  had  been  connected,  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  held  first  place 
in  his  heart  of  hearts.     The  difficult  prob- 
lems encountered  and  mastered  In  that  work; 
the  vast  value  and  significance  of  the  mighti- 
est  of   all   water-links,  built,   owned,  main- 
tained, and  operated  by  the  great  country 
of  which  he  was  a  son  and  citizen:  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  privileged  to  perform  such 
an  important  rcle  In  such  a  vital  enterprise, 
all  united  to  create  in  him.  in  marketd  de- 
gree,   the    sentiment    of    attachment    Jtist 
named. 

On  the  Isthmus  we  noted  his  skill,  his 
clear  Judgment,  his  ceaseless  activity.  Day 
by  day  we  saw  3reat  projects,  under  his  hand, 
grew  Into  form  and  shape,  and  become  the 
fruitage  of  the  dreams  which  conceived  them. 
These  works  stand  In  enduring  evidence  of 
his  genius.  Yet  what  he  did  so  well  was.  In 
that  aggregation,  more  or  less  typical. 
Others.  In  his  own  and  other  fields  of  Isth- 
mian service— caught  up  by  the  same  spirit 
of  Inspiration — wrought  similarly  In  all  the 
categories,  engineering,  construction,  health 
and  sanitation,  and  civil  affairs.  What  a 
mighty  team  the  whole  constituted!  And 
Harry  Cole  stood  up  with  the  highest  and 
moet  capable  of  the  lot. 

And  thus  there  was  brought  to  a  glorious 
consummation  the  dream  of  the  centuries 
and  the  miracle  of  the  ages:  the  sundering 
of  the  land  to  unite  the  seas  In  the  veritable 
Passage  to  the  Indies,  so  arduously— but  un- 
availingly — sought  by  Columbus  and  the 
many  other  Indomitable  navigators  and  ex- 
plorers that  followed  him.  How  fortunate  It 
was  to  have  been  associated  or  Identified 
with  the  itupendous  task.  With  what  par- 
donable prtde  may  everyone  feel  who  was 
engaged  In  It — especially  those  of  our  own 
great  Nation.  In  the  old  flat  arch  In  the 
city  of  Panama  each  brick  or  stone  was  indis- 


pensable; each  was  a  key;  and  thus  this 
architectural  paradox  has  stood  through  the 
generations,  a  monument  to  the  crailsman- 
shlp  of  Spanish  builders.  In  like  manner 
each  person,  each  group,  that  contributed  In 
any  worth-while  way  to  the  construction  of 
the  Canal,  helped  to  rear  the  watery  arch 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  over  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  Is  moving,  and  earned  the 
worlds  gratitude  thereby. 

In  all  this  I  would,  ol  couise.  include  the 
Government,  the  officials,  and  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  Their  aid  and  co- 
operation, throughout,  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  most  freely  given;  and  our  Pana- 
manian friends  join  us  In  profound  gratifica- 
tion that.  In  the  providence  of  things,  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built  and  has  been  main- 
tained. The  Interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  Identical,  and  we  must  be,  and  remain, 
friends — each  striving  for  the  common  In- 
terest and  In  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

And  In  this  general  connection  I  may  add 
that  I  have  long  hoped  to  see  erected  in  the 
Canal  Zone  a  memorial,  collective  in  charac- 
ter, which  would  provide  appropriate  and  ad- 
equate recognition  and  memorialization  of 
the  services  of  all  those  Individuals,  groups, 
and  agencies  that — directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
in  a  substantial  way — contributed  to  the  gen- 
esis and  construction  of  the  Canal,  beginning 
with  the  early  discoverers  and  navigators. 
and  coming  on  down  to  the  French  effort  and 
the  finished  work.  In  Congress  I  proposed 
such  a  memorial,  and  Introduced  a  measure 
therefor,  approved  by  two  Governors  of  t^ie 
Panama  Canal,  but.  at  the  time,  considera- 
tions of  national  economy  were  such  as  to 
preclude  enactment.  While  I  would  not  In 
the  least  subtract  from  the  fame  of  the  out- 
standing figures,  I  have  always  believed  that 
to  all  those  who  made  their  contributions 
tangible  and  enduring  recognition  Is  due  and 
that  a  grateful  Nation  should  remember  and 
memorialize  all.     Indeed — 

Tliere    were     workers     great,     and     workers 
small — 

As  Judged  by  rank— In  the  enterprise; 
But  glory  enough  there  was  for  all. 

And  each  was  great  to  seeing  eyes. 
Let  fame  take  care  that  her  scroll  be  Just, 

And  to  give  to  each  his  meed  of  praise — 
Else,  out  of  the  ashes  and  the  dust. 

The  shade  of  censure  shall  upraise. 

There  Is  something  else  which  might  b« 
appropriately  mentioned.  Althouph  his  en- 
gineering labors  and  accomplishments  In  and 
about  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
constituted.  Indeed,  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life;  yet  In  the  current  discussions  of  the 
type  that  should  be  adopted  for  Increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  Canal.  Harry  Cole  was 
willing  to  see  the  splendid  monuments  of  hUi 
toll  scrapped  to  be  recreated  In  a  single 
grouping  of  the  three  flight-locks  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  under  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  "Terminal  Lake  Plan";  and  with  his  ac- 
customed candor,  courage,  and  vi'.or  he  so 
expressed  himself  by  voice  and  pen.  I  men- 
tion this,  not  In  any  spirit  of  controversy, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues — touching  which  able 
men  may  differ — involved  In  the  so-called 
"Battle  of  the  Levels."  but  solely  with  the 
Idea  of  Illustrating  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  his  habit  of  rising  above  purely  personal 
considerations  In  any  matter  of  grave  Im- 
portance. In  various  public  ways  he  gava 
currency  to  his  opinions  and  conclusions. 
Because  of  his  eminence  as  an  engineer,  with 
such  outstanding  Canal  construction  experi- 
ence, his  views  commanded  and  held  the 
attention  of  all  Informed  persons  Interested 
In  the  subject;  and  especially  of  those  In 
Congress  who  were  Immediately  charged  with 
any  duties  relative  thereto,  or  who  were  es- 
pecially Interested  In  trans-Isthmian  water- 
ways. Thus,  what  he  had  to  say  In  this  con- 
nection— whether  by  address,  statement,  or 
publication     In     technical     periodicals^— be- 
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came  parts  of  the  CoKcaxaeioNAL  Recoso,  and 
•ntered  into  the  libraries  of  the  Nation. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
In  all  this  he  was  motivated  by  his  best  Judg- 
ment and  experience,  and  by  patrlotle  Im- 
pulse; and  his  views  commanded,  and  wlU 
continue  to  command,  the  serious  consid- 
eration  of    all. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  this  society  at  Its  thirteenth  annual  din- 
ner, given  In  tribute  to  Sydney  B.  William- 
son, his  predecessor  as  resident  engineer  of 
the  Pacific  division,  and  he  then  spoke  with 
his  accustomed  forcefulness  and  franknea 
In  regard  to  these  matters. 

In  all  his  domestic  and  public  relation- 
ships Harry  Cole's  conduct  was  altogether 
praiseworthy;  and  he  was  a  man  of  faith 
and  reverence.  The  world  Is  Immeasurably 
better  for  his  life;  and  his  example,  profes- 
sional and  private,  will  serve  to  light  the 
way  of  those  who.  In  their  day.  strive  to 
walk  the  ways  that  he  knew.  Unfailingly  he 
bore  a  torch.  Of  optimistic  Bplrit  and  out- 
look, he  was  ever  active,  and  In  apparent 
health  until  almost  the  moment  of  his  death- 
His  widow  and  those  of  his  blood  have  the 
general  sympathy;  and  they  will  find  com- 
fort In  the  memory  of  what  he  was.  and  did. 
The  Nation  Is  made  poorer  by  his  passing. 
but  has  been  greatly  enriched  because  of  his 
achievements. 

And  so  it  Is  that  while  we  must  lament 
the  fact  that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us.  we  are 
deeply  grateful  that  he  lived,  and  labored 
as  he  did;  and  that  many  of  us  knew  him 
as  a  fellow  worker  In  the  construction  period, 
and  through  the  years  that  followed,  cherish- 
ing meanwhile  the  Important  friendship  thue 
Induced.  We  rejoice  that  there  was  given 
to  his  beloved  country  such  a  life  and  career; 
that  he  was  spared  to  a  mature  age.  serving 
every  public  and  private  cause  of  merit  pos- 
sible; that  he  was  himself  to  the  last,  with  his 
faculties  unimpaired;  that  he  Uved  as  the 
"happy  warrior,"  with  life  as  a  glorious  ad- 
venture; and  that  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  go,  he  went  quietly,  suddenly,  and 
without  lingering  distress, 
•^ow  soon,  how  soon  the  Threads  of  Life  are 
spun* 

How  quick  the  Sands  of  Life's  lone  Glass  are 
run! 
How  strong  the  Tide  that  bears  us  out  to 
sea! 

How   Much   is   hoped,   but   ah,   how   Little 
done! 

Tet.  when  the  Light  shall  wane  within  the 
West, 

May  we  not  count  ourselves  as  something 

blest. 
If,  on  the  Whole.  In  Justice  we  can  say. 
Our   All— though   Uttle— was.   and   U   our 

Best?" 
Harry  Cole.  too.  gave  the  world  his  all:  but 
It  was  by  no  means  little,  and  he  also  gave 
the  world  his  best  which.  Indeed,  was  the 
best.  His  death  emphasizes  the  value  of  his 
life,  and  Its  worth  and  fame  will  long  serve 
to  inspire  those  who  come  after  him.  If 
the  mortal  span  were  not  comparatively 
short,  and  If  men  and  women  did  not  have 
to  work  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  their 
achievements  would.  In  all  probability,  be 
far  less  than  they  now  are.  Whether  we  are 
able  to  recognlr*  It  or  not,  there  must  be  an 
overruling  logic  In  what  we  call  life  and 
death,  and  we  mUst  strive  to  be  comforted 
by  this  consideration.  All  was  well  with 
Harry  Cole  here,  let  us  have  faith  to  believe 
that  all  Is  well  with  him  there,  and  that  what 
he  did  so  well  here  wUl.  In  some  way.  serve 
him  there.  His  memory  will  surely  be  kept 
vital  bv  his  old  associates,  and  by  his  friends 
generally,  until  they  follow  him;  and  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  a  Panama  Canal,  or  any 
history  of  It  extant,  so  long  will  the  splendid 
•tory  of  his  deeds  endure. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

cr  oaajoRADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
should  be  one  of  the  current  obligations 
of  our  Government  to  see  to  it  that  we 
have  a  healthy  and  commanding  metal 
minin?  industry  ready  at  all  times  to 
take  care  of  our  needs  whether  our  Na- 
tion is  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuit  or 
armed  conflict  activities.  This  can  be 
done  without  an  excessive  drain  upon 
our  Federal  Treasury.  It  can  be  done 
by  private  industry  with  very  little  gov- 
ernmental interference,  providing  it  is 
afforded  some  protection  from  unfair 
competition  with  slave -produced  metals 
from  foreign  coimtries. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  our  National  Government  or  those 
connected  with  it  that  our  metal  min- 
ing industry  finds  itself  in  the  sickened 
condition  which  exists  today.  Neither  is 
It  to  the  credit  of  those  in  administra- 
tive authority  that  the  Buy  American 
Act  has  been  b3T)assed  as  it  has  in  rela- 
tion to  the  stockpiling  program.  It  is  my 
thought  that  the  situation,  as  it  currenU 
ly  exists.  Is  very  clearly  shown  by  an  ad- 
dress of  Robert  S.  Palmer,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Mining  Associa- 
tion, made  before  the  Mountain  States 
Association  at  Boise,  Idaho,  on  May  22. 
1950.  In  his  talk  on  stockpiling  and 
mineral  security.  Mr.  Palmer  pointedly 
shows  that  there  is  an  immediate  neces- 
sity of  aid  to  our  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry. I  am  pleased  to  print  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix,  under  the  per- 
mission which  you  have  heretofore  given 
me.    They  follow: 

STOCKPtLDJC     AND    MlWOUl.    SECX'RJ'II 

(Address  of  Robert  S.  Palmer,  executive  di- 
rector. Colorado  Mining  Asscxrlatlon.  before 
the  Mountain  States  Association,  Boise, 
Idaho,  May  22.  1950) 

Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of 
minerals  to  otir  well-being  In  times  of  peace 
and  to  ovir  safety  and  security  In  times  of 
emergency  by  enacting  Public  Law  520.  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  July  23.  1946. 
The  act  Is  cited  as  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  but  \s  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  Stock  PUing  Act. 

The  policy  of  Congress  was  clearly  set  out 
in  the  first  section  as  follows:  "It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  and 
Intent  of  this  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  of  stocks  of  these  mate- 
rials and  to  encourage  the  conservation  and 
development  of  sources  of  these  materials 
within  the  United  SUtes.  and  thereby  de- 
crease and  prevent  wherever  possible  a  dan- 
gerous and  costly  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  nations  for  supplies  of 
these  materials  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency." 

The  statute  provides  that  the  Secretarlea 
of  War.  Navy,  and  Interior,  acting  JolnUy 
through  the  Munitions  Board,  shall  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  quantity  of  materlala 
to  be  stockpiled.  Provision  Is  made  In  sec- 
tion S  of  the  act  for  purdiase  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mtmltlons  Board  by  the  Prociu^ 
ment  Division  of  the  Treasury  and  for  stor- 


age, refining,  rotating  and  imder  certain  cir- 
ctmutances  di^xMal.  Section  7  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Directed  of  the  Btireau  of  Mines  and  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  "Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  Bcientiflc, 
technologic,  and  economic  investigations 
concerning  the  extent  and  mode  of  occtir- 
rence.  the  development,  mining,  jwepara- 
tlon,  treatment,  and  utilization  of  ores  and 
other  mineral  substances  fotind  In  the 
United  States  or  Its  Territories  •  •  • 
which  are  essential  to  the  common  defense 
or  the  Industrial  needs  of  the  United  States, 
and  ttie  quanUtles  or  grades  of  which  are 
Inadequate  from  known  domestic  aources,  in 
order  to  determine  and  develop  domestic 
sources  of  supply,  to  devise  new  methods  lor 
the  treatment  and  utilization  ot  Iowct -grade 
reserves,  and  to  develop  subatltutea  for  such 
essential  ores  and  mineral  products;  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  on  privately  owned  lands,  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  explore  and 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  qtiallty  of  de- 
pofcits  of  such  minerals.  Including  core  drill- 
ing, trenching  test  pitting,  shaft  sinking, 
drifting,  crosscuttlng,  sampling,  and  metal- 
lurgical investigations  and  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  and  qual- 
ity of  such  deposits,  the  most  suitable  meth- 
ods of  mining  and  beneflclatlng  them,  and 
the  cost  at  which  the  minerals  or  metals  may 
be  prcxluced. 

In  addition  to  the  Stock  Piling  Act,  there 
are  two  other  statutes  which  affect  the  or- 
ganization for  stock  piling.  Under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  the  Munitions  Board  became 
the  successor  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board.  The  act  also  created  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resotirces  Board,  which  was 
made  resp-onslble  for  advising  the  President 
concerning  policies  for  establishing  adequate 
reserves  of  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  these  reserves. 
Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  the  affairs  of 
the  Btireau  of  Federal  Supirfy  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Supply  Service  of  that 
Administration  succeeded  to  the  function  of 
the  Procurement  Division  (later  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply)  ot  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  stockpiling  acta 
and  the  organization  authorizations,  there 
are  a  variety  of  arrangements  providing  for 
the  purchase  of   materials  tinder  the   Eco- 
nomic  Cooperation    Administration   Act    of 
1948.     This   act,   as   amended,   iHX>vlde8   for 
assistance  to  European  countries,  and  In  sec- 
tion 115b5  provides  that  in  consideration  lor 
such   assistance  participating  countries   are 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  United  States 
of  mat«ials  in  actual  or  potential  deficiency 
In  this  country.     Subsection  llSbO  provides 
for  access  to  such  matertala  by  United  States 
nationals.    Section  117  of  the  EGA  Act  pro- 
Tides   for   promotion   by  the   Administrator 
of  an  Increase  In  production  of  materials  In 
which   the   United    States    Is   deficient.     In 
section  8d  of  the  amendments  to  the  ECA 
Act  of  1948.  approved  Aprtl  19,  1949.  provision 
la  made  for  allocation  of  not  lees  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  special  local  currency  aocounta 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
tCTlals  and  lor  local  administrative  expenses 
erf   the   United   States   In   the   participating 
country.    Further  provision  is  made  for  the 
Administrator  to  Initiate  programs  and  aid 
where  appropriate  services  to  obtain  or  stim- 
tUate  increased  production  of  materials  ar« 
needed  In  the  United  States.     The  adminis- 
trator la  also  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  ol  the  Federal  Supply  Service, 
to  enter  Into  long-term  contract*    (not   to 
exceed  20  years)  for  the  purchase  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  the  stockpile. 

Ttere  are  several  additional  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  methods  of  obtaining  materlala 
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fcr  the  stcckpl!e.  SwtJ-vn  204?  or  the  Fed- 
eral Propeny  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1&49  provldts  t-hat  the  administration  may 
accept  strateclc  and  critical  materials  in  lieu 
of  cash  to  cover  the  proceeds  of  lease  or  sale 
of  surplus  property.  Such  stratcplc  and  crit- 
ical materials  may  then  be  transferred  to  the 
stockpile.  Two  additional  statutes  relate  to 
the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
For  example,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  under  an  act  approved 
June  7.  1949.  to  accept  strategic  and  critical 
materials  produced  abroad  in  exchange  for 
surplus  pgricultural  commodities  in  its  pos- 
session. T"-ils  statute  provides,  however,  that 
the  Munitions  Board  retair^  the  right  to 
determine  the  (uallty  and  quantity  of  such 
materials  and  provision  Is  made  for  reim- 
bursing the  Commodity  Credit  Corp>oratlon 
from  stockpile  appropriations  at  the  market 
value  of  such  materials. 

This  detailed  account  of  '.he  legal  author- 
ity for  the  stockpiling  program  should  be 
understood  before  we  can  grasp  the  full  slg- 
niflcance  cf  policies  of  our  Government  re- 
lating thereto,  and  the  conflict  engendered 
by  the  philosophy  of  those  In  and  out  of 
Government  who  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  in  the  United  States  have  ro 
exhausted  cur  mineral  reserves  that  we 
should  dep>end  upon  foreign  production 
largely  in  building  up  our  national  stockpile. 

Strategic  and  critical  materials,  as  applied 
to  stockpiling,  have  b3cn  defined  as  "r-.a- 
tcrlals  whose  procurement  in  Edequ.^te  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  time  is  uncertain  during 
war.  The  uncertainty  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  domestic  or  other  dependable 
sources  of  the  raw  material,  lack  of  produc- 
tion facilities  and  equipment,  inadequate 
transportation,  poor  distribution  of  supply, 
lack  cf  skilled  manpower,  and  lack  of  elec- 
tric power.  •  •  •  Materials  become  stra- 
tegic and  critical  because  they  are  required 
In  a  war  economy  to  -uch  an  jxtent  that  the 
need  exceeds  the  supply." 

The  c'assificaticn  of  what  Is  a  strategic 
or  critical  material  may  change,  as  witnessed 
durmg  World  War  II.  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  civUian  population  of  the  United  States 
which  was  oei-ied  many  of  the  metal  neces- 
sities required  to  carry  on  ordinary  living  ac- 
cording to  American  standards. 

The  amounts  of  money  expanded  for  stock- 
piling seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  secret,  but 
the  best  tnformaticn  obtainable  indicates 
that  up  until  the  present  appropriation 
which  nas  been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  has  been  appropri- 
ated $1.065.0CC.C00  plus  470  million  for  con- 
tract authorizations.  When  considering 
Buch  huge  expenditures  it  is  a  bit  startling 
until  it  is  realized  that  approximately 
$42,000.000  000  have  been  made  available  for 
foreign  aid. 

What  e3cct  has  this  program  had  on  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  sources  of  supply  of  these 
essential  materials?  Using  a  recent  study 
cf  the  condition  of  the  small  mines  the  pic- 
ture is  not  good,  for  73  percent  of  the  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  mines  In  the 
n  Western  States  have  closed  since  1940. 
In  that  year  there  were  8  246  producing 
metal  mines  in  the  Western  States  while 
only  2,244  were  recorded  In  1948.  The  per- 
centage of  closures  on  a  percentage  basis 
since  1340  is  as  follows:  California  77  per- 
cent, Colorado  83  percent.  Arizona  69  per- 
cent. Montana  71  percent.  Idaho  7i  percent, 
Nevada  62  percent.  Oregon  92  percent,  New 
Mexico  73  percent.  Washington  82  percent, 
Utah  43  percent,  and  Wyoming  75  percent. 
As  the  present  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  said  recently  in  St.  Louis,  ""The  domes- 
tic mining  Industry  IB  a  sick  Indtistry.  The 
price  of  ( mine )  producta  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  Increcslng  costs  of  metal  production 
and    Increiislng    cost«    of    exploration."     He 


al-vi  said.  "It  has  become  obvious  to  all  but 
the  mf»st  blind  that  our  reserves  have  not 
been  developed  at  the  desired  rate.  The  need 
for  encouraging  exploration  must  become 
more  fully  recognized." 

Similar  testimony  depleting  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  domestic  mining  industry 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Allalrs  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  at  extensive 
hearings.  A  cost  study  of  mining  In  the 
R->cky  Mountain  region  further  revealed  that 
the  mining  industry's  main  cost  is  labor  and 
that  the  grade  of  ore  is  falling  off.  To  illus- 
trate: In  1939  the  average  zlnc-lcad  con- 
tent per  von  of  ore  was  16  percent,  but 
dropped  to  10  percent  in  1948.  While  the 
metal  content  of  the  average  grade  ore  was 
receding  labor  costs  were  mounting  to  the 
extent  that  the  costs  for  mining  were  in- 
creased 2.9  times  or  practically  3  times  those 
of  1939.  The  studies  further  showed  thct 
the  labor  cost  alone  for  metal  In  the  Western 
States  was  87  cents  per  pound,  or  4.6  times 
the  1939  mining  cost  per  pound  of  contained 
metal.  Today  the  labor  cost  Is  estimated  at 
70  percent  In  our  area  of  the  total  operating 
cost  per  ton  mined.  This  Is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  Industry  and  docs  not  Include 
the  labor  costs  of  producing  finished  metal 
products. 

The  causes  of  these  Increased  labor  costs 
are  well  known  to  most  thinking  Americans. 
Perhaps  they  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
actions  of  our  Government.  Social  advances 
have  proven  an  expensive  item.  In  addition. 
Innumerable  tc-.es  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  Industry  and  have  become  so  burdensome 
that  In  many  cases  mines  have  been  forced 
to  close,  and  in  others  development  and  ex- 
ploration programs  have  teen  given  up  as.  too 
expensive.  All  of  this  bears  directly  upon 
the  national  safety  and  security  of  our 
Nation,  for  without  a  healthy,  active,  going 
mining  industry  we  can  have  no  security  in 
this  country  nor  can  we  maintain  a  sound 
economy. 

V.'hile  these  burdens  were  being  heaped 
upon  the  Am.erican  producers  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  find  that  liberal  aid  and  as- 
sistance was  being  extended  abroad.  In 
using  the  word  "assistance,"  this  is  the  term 
used  in  Washington  when  speaking  of  finan- 
cial contributions  to  foreigners  or  foreign 
governments;  but  when  similar  aid  with  ref- 
erence to  the  domestic  mining  Industry  Is 
proposed,  those  who  are  primarily  Interested 
In  developing  foreign  sources  of  materials 
with  cheap  labor  and  direct  financial  aid  are 
prone  to  yell  "subsidy."  Possibly  they  do 
this  because  they  have  portrayed  the  word 
"subsidy"  In  such  a  way  to  make  It  most  ob- 
jectionable to  the  average  American  citizen. 
Aid  extended  to  the  socialistic  government 
of  EJngland  or  the  communistic  government 
of  Yugoslavia  is  sanctioned  but  aid  to  the 
domestic  mining  industry  Is  called  "socialis- 
tic." Witness  the  most  recent  release  from 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
dated  May  2,  1950.  as  follows: 

•'A  new  search  fcr  copper,  manganese,  lead 
and  zinc  now  Is  being  conducted  In  the  decert 
and  mcuntalns  of  Algeria  with  the  aid  of 
Marshall-plan  dollars"  (United  States  tax- 
payers' dollars).  "Thus  far  French  geologi- 
cal crews,  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Algerian  Mineral  Research  Bureau,  have 
been  furnished  about  11,140,000  worth  of 
American  equipment.  In  addition  about 
$".604,000  worth  of  Marshall-plan  equipment 
la  helping  to  modernize  existing  Algerian 
mines.  Algeria's  major  lead  mine  la  being 
converted  from  an  underg-'ound  system  of 
mining  to  an  open-pit  cpciatlon.  Other 
mining  programs  (and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
report  I.  Including  electrification  and  road 
building,  are  being  financed  with  the  equiv- 
alent of  $2,625,000  In  counterpart  funds — 
franca  dep*.>eitcd  by  the  French  Government 
to  match  ECA  direct  dollar  aid," 


A  similar  program  for  domestic  mines  la 
still  pending  before  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States,  although  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress did  enact  such  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment only  to  have  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Perhaps  the  additional  Influx  of  lead  from 
Algeria  into  our  markets  will  add  to  the 
difficulties  now  being  experienced  even  by 
the  low-cost  high-grade  integrated  lead- 
mining  companies  of  this  Nation.  A  Lead 
Committee  has  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  asking  tariff  relief  under 
the  escape  clause  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements.  In  Its  petition  this  group 
alleges:  "That  the  lead-mining  industry  is 
threatened  with  and  has  already  suffered 
serious  Injury  from  an  unprecedented  peace- 
time flood  of  lead  from  Mexico.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Peru.  Germany.  Yugoslavia,  and  else- 
where. '  You  win  note  that  Algeria  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  list.  The  petition  con- 
tinues: "The  main  reason  for  the  extraor- 
dinary volume  of  lead  Imports  to  the  United 
States  has  been  the  low  tariff  on  lead  ore 
and  metals  and  the  unforeseen  currency  de- 
valuation by  Mexico  In  1948  and  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  in  September  of 
1949.  Imports  have  multiplied  sixfold  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  record  and  have  grown 
to  the  point  that  Imports  are  equivalent  to 
or  above  the  domestic  mine  production  in 
volume." 

The  lead  committee  states  further  that 
"the  lead  Industry  does  not  believe  .t  Is  la 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  to  he  over- 
whelmed. Unemployment  Is  Increhdng  In 
the  lead  mines  and  numerous  properties  have 
already  closed  down.  Part  of  the  competi- 
tion objected  to  comes  from  lead  diverting 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  by  com- 
munistic Yugoslavia,  where  labor  condition* 
are  utterly  different  from  what  they  are  In 
this  country."  The  petition  continues:  "It 
Is  Imperative  for  the  mining  industry  to  seek 
the  restoration  of  traditional  reasonable 
tariff  protection  under  which  the  lead- 
mining  Industry  of  the  United  States  has 
maintained  world  supremacy."  It  recom- 
mends an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
lead  in  ores  and  concentrates  from  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  2 '4 
cents  and  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  lead  In  bullion  and  metal  from  the  cur- 
rent 1  06  cents  to  S'lr,  cents.  The  1930  rates 
on  lead  ores  were  I'j  cents,  and  on  metal 
2'i  cents.  These  were  cut  50  percent  by 
the  Mexican  Trade  Agreement,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  they  should  be  restored  to  1.2  cents 
per  pound  on  lead  In  concentrates  and  1.7 
cents  per  poiuid  on  metal  30  days  after  the 
termination  of  the  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency. Unfortunately,  the  unlimited  na- 
tional em.ergency  has  not  terminated. 

An  examination  of  this  brief  shows  that 
In  1C32  the  tariff  protection  provided  per 
pound  of  lead  In  ores  of  47.2  percent;  that 
the  tariff  protection  in  1950  on  the  same 
item  was  only  6  8  percent.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  not  only  have  tariffs  on  metals 
been  severely  cut  but  the  United  States 
Is  at  present  operating  in  a  comparable 
inflationary  economy  while  other  countries 
Importing  this  metal  to  our  shores  have  de- 
valued their  currencies  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  In- 
creased tariff  recommended  by  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  genthemen  would  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  In  passing  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  not  only  nullified  modest  tariff  pro- 
tection but  provided  an  additional  bonus 
or  subsidy  of  2  26  cents  a  pound  to  the  Aus- 
tralian lead  producer.  The  committee  evi- 
dently feels  that  this  is  not  a  fair  competi- 
tive development  and  urges  immediate  tariff 
relief. 

The  zinc  situation  la  not  quite  the  same, 
lor  although  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
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the  tariff  was  1'^  cents  a  pound  on  zinc 
bearing  ores  and  1%  cents  on  zinc  slabs.  It 
was  cut  to  ^'i  cent  a  pound  In  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  January  1,  1948.  on  the  first 
Item  and  to  0  87>''2  cent  a  pound  on  tbe 
second.  The  supply  of  zinc  concentrates  la 
short  in  the  United  States  today  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  world-wide  shortage  of  this 
metal  which,  among  other  uses,  is  combined 
with  copper  in  the  making  of  brass.  Per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  but  many  soldiers 
who  used  the  substitute  of  steel  cases  for 
cartridges  when  zinc  and  copper  became  so 
short  during  World  War  II  have  not  for- 
gotten how  important  It  is  to  malnuln  a 
dependable  supply  of  these  metals  for  the 
use  of  our  armed  services. 

Other  suggested  relief  measures  Include 
tax  concessions,  which  of  course  are  desired 
by  the  mining  industry.  The  repeal  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Acts  have  also  been 
advocated:  but  the  more  practical  people  in 
the  mining  business — largely  those  who  are 
not  drawing  salaries  unless  their  mines  are 
actually  operating  and  producing  metals 
profitably — have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  has  to  be  done  to  save  our 
domestic  mining  Industry — but  quick.  These 
mining  f>eople  by  the  hundreds,  together 
With  their  employees  In  the  mines  of 
America,  have  joined  forces  in  support  of  8. 
2105,  ccmmcnly  known  as  the  O'Mahoney 
bill.  This  measure  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  died  In  the  House  on 
March  18.  1950,  for  lack  of  22  votes.  Among 
those  who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure in  the  House  was  a  group  of  Congreas- 
m.fn  who  felt  that  the  Stockpiling  Act  aa 
referred  to  earlier  In  our  discussion  should 
be  applied  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  which  all  agree  should  be  a 
healthy,  active  going  mining  Industry.  Some 
of  these  men  were  sincere  In  their  views  and 
they  have  shown  their  sincerity  by  request- 
ing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
serious  problem. 

In  a  communication  dated  March  21  of  thla 
year  between  this  committee  and  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  it  Ls  stated  that  on  March  16  of 
this  year  a  debate  took  place  In  the  House 
of   Representatives   which   related   in   many 
Important  respects  to  the  national  defense; 
that  the  committee   la  extremely  disturbed 
by  the  information  brought  cut  in  the  de- 
bate on  S.  2105;  that  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  166  to  144;  that  the  legislation 
was  directly  pertinent  to  the  Stockpiling  Act. 
and  that  similar  legislation  has  been  coming 
before    Congress    since    the    P'^ssage    cf    the 
Stockpiling  Act;  that  each  time  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  defeated  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.    The  committee  stilted  further  that 
It  is  convinced  that  the  Stockpiling  Acts  con- 
tain ample  authority  to  accomplish  the  Na- 
tional Defense  purposes  of  S.  2105;  that  the 
debate  brought  out  that  it  Is  the  policy  not 
to  Implement  the  stockpiling  authority  In 
accord  with  the  Intent  of  the  law;   that  If 
this  Is  correct  there  Is  evident  need  for  cor- 
rective  legislation.     Further  the  committee 
stated  that  It  would  sponsor  such  legislation 
unless  remedial  action  Is  Indicated.     Addi- 
tional Information  Is  contained  in  the  letter 
which  serves  no  purpose  here  except  that  It 
points  out  that  one  of  the  objectives  was  the 
conser\atlon   of  strategic   and   critical   ma- 
terials    whenever     and     wherever     possible 
through  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  such  materials  In  this  country. 
According  to  the  committee  any  other  course 
of  action  is  ridiculous  from  a  national  defense 
viewpoint. 

The  committee  also  stated  that  It  Is  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  from  the  March  16 
debate  on  S.  2106  that  a  serious  situation  has 
been  permitted  to  develop  In  the  domestic 
mining  Industry  through  Intentional  failure 
to  carry  out  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
stockpiling  acts. 


In  answer  to  this  letter  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  evidently  enjoyed  the 
approval  of  the  administrative  agencies. 
In  this  It  was  stated  that  the  Government's 
efforts  to  assure  sotirces  of  materials  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security  are  larger  than 
the  stockpiling  program;  that  officially  In 
commenting  on  8.  2105  the  Munitions  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
stated : 

•Tt  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  any  reasonable  measure  de- 
signed to  support  a  strong  productive  and 
efficient  mining  industry  is  In  the  interest 
of  national  security.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has,  however,  consistently  stated 
that  any  program  designed  to  provide  such 
support  should  remain  entirely  distinct  from 
the  program  of  stockpiling  for  national- 
security  purposes.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  separate  objectives  of  the  two 
programs  become  confused  In  the  process  of 
developing  legislation  supporting  the  min- 
ing Industry." 

Further,  "There  Is  nothing  in  the  statute 
nor  In  Its  history  which  Indicates  that  there 
Is  any  Intent  or  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  encourage  subsidization  of  high 
cost  production."  Here  let  It  be  noted  that 
no  such  interpretation  was  made  of  the  for- 
elgn-ald  program,  and  yet  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Stockpiling  Act  It  Is  quite  appar- 
ent that  those  in  our  Government  are  de- 
termined that  we  shall  not  subsidize  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  In  like  manner  to 
the  aid  being  extended  to  foreign  producers: 
The  letter  continues: 

"V/e  are  aware  of  no  means  by  which  the 
application  of  the  Buy  American  Act  to 
stockpile  purchases  can  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  8.  2105.  This  blU,  as  we  under- 
stand It,  was  ofTered  as  a  means  to  stimu- 
late private  exploration  and  development  of 
domestic  mines  and  to  preserve  marginal 
minerals  producing  capacity  by  making  pay- 
ments to  mine  owners  to  help  them  keep 
their  mines  pumped  out  and  properly  tim- 
bered when  not  In  production.  There  have 
been  repeated  sugcrestlons  that  the  Stock- 
piling Act  be  employed  to  carry  out  these 
purposes,  but  we  have  not  felt  either  au- 
thorized or  Justified  in  taking  any  such 
action." 

Further,  the  official  position  of  the  defense 
agencies  and  of  the  administration,  as 
stated  m  the  official  letter  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  shows  that  that  group 
favors  "any  reasonable  action  to  preserve 
domestic  minerals-producing  capacity  in 
an  op>erable  or  stand-by  condition,  even  If 
Its  production  Is  not  now  required  for  the 
stockpile  or  able  to  compete  on  the  op>en 
market.  •  •  •  That  It  Is  clearly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  national  security  to  preserve 
production  capacity  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  that  would  be  available  to  this 
country  In  time  of  a  war  emergency.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  significance  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. A  strong,  productive,  and  efficient  do- 
mestic mining  Industry  contributes  im- 
portantly to  the  national  sectirity." 

Congress  intended  the  Stockpiling  Act  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry, but  a  directive  of  the  Executive  has 
so  tied  the  hands  of  stockp>lle  authorities 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  do- 
mestic mining  Industry  will  ever  receive  the 
aid  which  It  needs  from  that  statute.  True, 
several  contracts  have  been  made  with  do- 
mestic producers  but  they  are  not  of  mtich 
help  to  the  vast  majority  of  mines  which  are 
experiencing  the  rashes  of  distress  Imposed 
upon  them  by  a  goveriunent  which  only 
this  week  has  approprlAted  three  billion  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  million  addi- 
tional American  dollars  for  foreign  aid— 
$S5,000,CKX)  of  this  to  be  used  for  backward 
nations  and  a  certain  portion  for  guarantee- 
ing investments  In  foreign  countries. 

A  statesman  once  said,  "Never  attempt  the 
Impossible  n<»  oppose  the  Inevitable."    Per- 


haps tariff  relief  can  be  obtained  under  the 
present  administration  but  realistic  students 
of  the  subject  are  not  convinced  that  such 
a  program  Is  possible.  Perhaps  tax  relief  can 
eventually  be  secured  for  the  mining  indus- 
try but  this  also  may  take  time.  The  only 
possible  aid  which  can  be  secured  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  Is,  in  the  Judgment  of  those  closest 
to  the  problem,  the  passage  of  H.  B.  8221, 
which  is  in  fact  the  O'Mahoney  bill  revised 
in  the  House  so  as  to  eliminate  the  Board  and 
place  the  administration  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
appropriation  has  been  cut  In  hall  and  other 
minor  amendments  have  been  made,  but  in 
substance  this  is  the  same  measure  which 
has  had  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  diligently  to 
aid  and  assist  the  mining  industry  appeal  to 
you  who  represent  numerous  lines  of  business 
to  join  with  us  in  strengthening  the  mining 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  with  the  idea 
In  mind  that  by  so  doing  you  will  be  securing 
yotir  own  safety  and  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  Nation.  There  are  many  battle  crys 
being  used  in  an  effort  to  pass  legislation 
during  this  day  and  age  of  changing  condi- 
tions, but  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  has  there  been  a  more  vital  question 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  thoee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  acting  will  do  so  now 
before  It  is  too  late.  If  we  can't  have  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  let  us  hope  that  we 
can  at  least  develop  a  bipartisan  domestic 
mineral  policy. 


Memorial  Day,  19S0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  veterans'  organizations 
and  patriotic  groups,  conducted  the  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  program  at  Pairview 
Cemetery  on  May  30. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  address: 

This  is  a  day  of  prayer  and  reflection — 
prayer  for  those  in  whose  honor  we  observe 
this  Memorial  Day  and  for  the  loved  ones 
they  left  behind;  reflection  upon  the  noble 
principles  for  which  they  gave  their  all  and 
upon  the  manner  In  which  we  Perish  and 
safeguard  those  principles. 

Memorial  Day  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people — the  will  of  a  great,  free. 
and  enlightened  nation  to  pay  proper  tribute 
to  Its  honored  dead.  Today,  from  a  mjTiad 
of  flagpoles.  Old  Glory  flutters  at  half  staff 
as  a  moving  reminder  that,  busy  though  we 
are,  we  still  are  willing  to  pause  and  re- 
member the  sacrifices  of  ♦he  heroes  in  whose 
honor  we  are  gathered  liere. 

Yet,  free  as  we  are,  enlightened  as  we  are, 
we  are  divided  in  our  allegiance  to  the  free- 
dcMns  and  the  blessings  for  which  these 
heroes  died.  While  we  and  untold  thousands 
of  other  Americans  are  reaffirming  our  fer- 
vent hope  for  an  end  to  the  anguish  and  the 
hcBTor  of  war.  others  among  us,  cringing  with 
fear  of  another  conflict,  are  beseeching  us  to 
lay  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom  upon 
the  altar  of  "p>eace  at  any  price." 

What  more  appropriate  time  than  on 
Memorial  Day  to  consider  certain  dangers 
which  threaten  oiu  country  today? 
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It  Is  the  day  irhen  ve  Icx^k  back  and  review 
the  causes  In  »hich  oar  departed  ccmradcs 
died.  By  the  same  token,  it  can  and  should 
be  a  day  for  looking  abead  In  appraisal  of 
the  forces  ^hich  seek  to  destroy  us  and  make 
a  mockery  cf  the  noble  principles  for  which 
those  honored  dead  gave  their  full  measure 
of  dcTOtion. 

Every  thoughtful  American  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  a  growing  movement  that  has  as 
Its  ultimate  objective  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  as  a  free.  Independent  Nation, 
and  the  abject  surrender  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty to  a  visionary  and  untried  system 
of  world  government. 

Such  a  proposal  is  embodied  In  several 
resolutions  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  the  backing  of  a 
number  of  groups,  and  each  has  advanced  its 
own  ideas  of  the  form  such  a  world  federa- 
tion should  take. 

But  basically,  they  are  the  same.  They 
have  a  common  objective — unconditional 
surrender  by  this  country  of  its  powers  and 
prerogati.es  as  a  free  and  Independent 
Nation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  servitude 
cannot  buy  peace  and  freedom.  No  truer 
words  have  been  spoken  than  those  cf  Patrick 
Henry  when  he  voiced  his  Immortal  query: 
"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slaverv?" 

There  is  no  longer  room  in  this  country 
for  extreme  nationali£m.  Ne^er  again  can 
we  withdraw  behind  oior  two  ocear-s  with  a 
sense  of  security  from  attack  from  any 
quarter. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  place  In  America  for 
the  other  extreme — the  super-state  idea  with 
Its  dream  of  peace  through  surrender,  its 
false  assumption  that  nations  with  diverse 
Interests,  different  languages,  and  varying 
standards  of  living,  can  be  welded  Into  a 
federation  of  states  comparable  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

The  world  state  idea  is  not  new.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Plato 
dreamed  of  a  world  republic.  Plato's  ef- 
fort to  bring  peoples  together  In  such  a  union 
failed,  and  that  failure  set  the  pattern  for 
tubsequent  unsuccessful  attempts. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  success- 
ful world  federation  was  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  is.  If  one  may  ute  the  word  "success- 
lui"  in  describing  a  union  that  was  held  to- 
gether by  sheer  force  of  arms.  Tnls  "super- 
state" lasted  for  500  years,  its  unity  main- 
tained largely  because  of  the  might  of  the 
Roman  legiciis. 

Napoleon  dr?amed  of  a  world  empire  or 
world  state  He,  like  Alexander  the  Great, 
sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  he 
found  that  conquest  alone  could  not  unify 
peoples  of  divergent  Interests,  conflicting  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  differing  Id^as  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government. 

Sir  Thomas  More  got  nowhere  with  his 
Utopia  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Francis 
Bacon  found  no  takers  for  his  "New  Atlantis" 
In  the  sixteen  hundreds.  The  German  phi- 
losopher. Immanuel  Kant;  the  French  nov- 
elist. Anatole  France,  and  an  English  philos- 
opher, James  Harrington,  all  failed  in  their 
proposals  to  set  up  world  government,  as  did 
one  William  Ladd  with  his  international  so- 
lution in  the  eighteen  thirties. 

Within  our  own  generation,  we  have  seen 
the  collante  cf  two  "superstate"  attempts— 
those  of  kiiiser  Wilhelm  and  Adolf  Hitler. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  modern  times, 
efforts  to  form  world  federations  have  inevi- 
tably brought  war.  The  unlflcntlon  of  Ger- 
many led  to  domination  of  the  whole  by 
Prussia,  and  broutjht  on  two  wars — the 
Pranco-Pruselan  War  of  la'O,  and  the  First 
World  War  In  1914 

Attempted  unification  of  Italy  led  to 
dretims  of  revival  of  the  old  Reman  Empire. 
Tlie  rise  of  fascism,  then  war,  were  the  In- 


evitable results.  When  the  Yugo-Slav  fed- 
eration was  formed,  with  a  union  of  Serbs, 
Croats.  Montenegrans.  and  Hungarians,  unity 
was  lacking,  and  minorities  looked  to  Ger- 
many, which  even  then  was  preparing  for  the 
war  which  came  in  1939. 

A  distinguished  American.  Warren  R.  Aus- 
tin, one  of  the  United  States  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations,  has  described  any 
attempt  to  create  a  world  government  as  "a 
stepping  stone  Into  a  cloud-cuckoo  land  of 
mutually  Inconsistent  possibilities."  and  he 
added  that  he  does  not  believe  that  world 
government  "Is  feasible  In  the  foreseeable 
future. ' 

Cur  own  SUte  Department  Is  of  like  mind. 
Testifying  recently  on  a  world  government 
resolution  introduced  in  Congress  by  Sena- 
tors ToEET,  of  New  Hampshire,  Sparkman. 
of  Alabama  and  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  D.  Hicker- 
son  has  this  to  say: 

••We  recognize  that  the  growth  of  a  world 
community  requires  the  existence  of  an  im- 
pressive beacon  which  reflects  the  aspirations 
of  the  world's  peoples.  We  recognize  the 
lm.portance  of  working  throurh  the  standards 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"We  recognize  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  desire  to  review  under 
present  world  conditions  what  we  undertook 
to  accomplish  in  creating  the  United  Nations. 
Wo  also  recognize  that  organizational  form 
can  contribute  to  clarifying  public  under- 
standing of  what  they  do  and  do  not  want 
to  accomplish  through  international  organi- 
zation. 

"But  for  the  reasons  given  we  cannot  sup- 
port this  resolution." 

He  stated  further  that  "We  cannot  afford 
to  risk  Jeopardizing  or  losing  what  we  have 
without  some  real  assurance  that  we  are 
getting  something  better  in  its  place. " 

Proponents  of  world  government  schemes 
have  carefully  avoided  answering  two  vital 
quest  ons  concerning  their  proposals.  One 
has  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  ad- 
vance tiielr  ideas  of  world  government  as  the 
most  logical  means  of  stopping  the  arma- 
ment race  among  nations  of  the  world.  But, 
in  the  same  breath,  they  admit  there  l3  little 
likeiihood  that  Russia  wculd  join  a  world 
federation  now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Can  we  assume  for  one  moment  that  a 
world  federation  with  Russia  on  the  outside 
would  put  an  end  to  the  building  up  of 
armed  strength?  Would  the  Soviet  Union 
halt,  or  even  slacken.  Its  armament  program 
while  the  proposed  federation  went  ahead 
with  the  building  of  a  world  army,  navy,  and 
air  force? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  countries  Join  the  federation, 
would  not  Rufcsla  and  its  i:uppet  states  be  in 
position  to  exercise  a  majority  vote  in  the 
world  government? 

Available  figures  clearly  indicate  that  such 
wculd  be  the  c.ise. 

Were  the  government  to  function  on  a 
popular  representation  basis,  Russia,  China, 
aad  the  Soviet  satellites  In  Europe  would 
have  a  total  of  750  votes,  while  the  peoples  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  and  the 
peoples  of  South  America  could  muster  no 
more  than  500. 

Even  with  a  smaller  difTerentlal,  we  could 
not  for  one  moment  assume  that  the  United 
States,  In  most  cases,  could  win  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  non-Communist  nations 
within  the  federation. 

The  other  question  which  the  world  fed- 
eralists have  left  unanswered  Is  that  of  immi- 
gration. Under  any  systt-ra  of  world  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name,  there  would  have 
to  be  freedom  of  movement  among  all  its 
citizens— JUBt  as  we  In  this  country  are  free 
to  go  from  one  State  to  another  without 
restriction  or  regulation. 

This  could  mean  only  one  thing:  That  the 
gales  of  the  United  States  would  be  thrown 


open.  With  its  high  standards  of  living.  Its 
high  wages,  its  unlimited  industrial  op  :or- 
tunities,  the  United  States  would  be  a  magnet 
that  wculd  attract  teeming  hordes  ol  the 
underprivileged  from  other  countries. 

The  result  would  be  an  unprecede  ited 
burden  upon  the  labor  market  and  upon  the 
economic  machinery  of  this  Nation.  Could 
the  United  States,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  expect  to  gain  the  support  of  a 
world  congress  in  erecting  barriers  against 
such  an  Invasion? 

Upon  this  day  of  prayer  and  reflection, 
upon  this  day  when  we  pause  to  honor  these 
who  have  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  I 
beseech  the  American  people  to  heed  this 
warning  of  imminent  peril.  I  beg  them  to 
recall  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
said,  "You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong."  I  plead  with  all  true 
Americans  to  Join  a  crusade  against  the 
spread  of  the  plague  of  world  federalis.Ti. 

George  Washington,  in  his  infinite  wi.;dom, 
told  us  that  "There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion 
which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just 
pride  ought  to  discard." 

Let  us,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  rede-licate 
ourselves  to  the  noble  causes  In  which  these 
our  comrades  died.  Let  us  fortify  ourselves 
to  resist  the  evil  schemes  that  would  tear 
down  the  structure  we  have  reaied  In  the 
blocd  of  these  heroes. 

Peace  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  si  rvlve. 
But  it  must  be  peace  with  honor.  Let  us 
here,  beside  the  resting  places  of  our  hon- 
ored dead,  resolve  to  give  our  best — all  that 
is  In  us— in  the  cause  they  espoused.  More 
we  cannot  give.  To  give  less  wculd  bring 
dishonor  upon  them. 
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Jefferscn-Jackson    Day    Dinner    Address 
by  the  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SPATES 

Friday.  June  2  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackscn  Day  dinner  address  de- 
livered by  the  presiding  ofTicer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Bark- 
ley.  Vice  President  of  the  United  iStates, 
at  Austin.  TfX.,  on  May  27.  1950. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eecord, 
as  follows: 

I  am  greatly  complimented  by  ths  Invi- 
tation to  come  to  Texas  at  this  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Diy  din- 
ner. I  am  greatly  complimented  oy  the 
great  crowd  which  has  assembled  l.ere  In 
the  name  of  democracy's  two  earliest  heroes- 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackc  )n. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  tln'  Dem- 
ocratic Party  today  is  still  true,  c  id  has 
always  been  true,  to  the  fundamentf:!  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Thomas  JeJIerson  and 
Andrew  Jacks^ni  In  the  cstablishmc  it  and 
fortlflcitlon  of  the  democratic  Ideals  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  member  of  th?  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  not  alona  because  of  it*  origin, 
not  alone  because  it  is  the  only  continuous, 
uninterrupted  political  organization  in  the 
history  of  America,  but  because  of  the  un- 
examplud  record  which  it  has  made,  and  Is 


making.  In  applying  democratic  principles 
and  Ideals  to  the  eolutlon  ot  the  people's 
problems. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  written  Into  the 
statutes  of  this  Nation  a  greater  record  of 
progressive  legislation  than  all  other  po- 
litical parties  combined.  It  la,  and  has 
been,  the  only  real  progressive  political  or- 
ganization In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Most  of  the  legislation  which  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  economic  and  social  life 
has  made  necessary  was  enacted  under  Dem- 
ocratic leadership.  The  first  rural  mall 
route  In  America,  and  the  first  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  were  brought  about  tmder  Qrover 
Cleveland,  the  first  Democratic  President 
since  the  War  Between  the  States.  The 
Initial  steps  toward  the  reformation  of  otir 
civll-servlce  system  were  taken  by  him. 

Following  the  stalemate  and  deadlocks 
during  12  year"  of  Republican  administra- 
tions following  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  produced  another  great  leader, 
during  whose  administration  more  recog- 
nition was  given  to  the  current  needs  of 
an  enlightened  legislative  program  than  In 
any  previous  period. 

It  was  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  the 
first  act  granting  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  was  authorized.  It 
was  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  a  workable 
farm  credit  system  was  set  up.  Of  course. 
It  ceased  to  function  under  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  that  administration 
and  In  its  method  of  dealing  with  the  tragic 
problems  of  the  people.  But  after  that 
It  was  revived  again  and  Is  and  has  been  a 
serviceable  agency  of  the  Government  In 
behalf  of  agriculture. 

It  was  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commiseion  was  set  up,  offer- 
ing a  forum  for  honest  business  to  seek 
redress  against  monopolistic  practices.  It 
was  under  his  administration  that  the  Clay- 
ton antitrust  law  was  enacted,  moderniz- 
ing the  machinery  against  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, and  giving  to  lat>or  and  agriculttire 
a  charter  under  which  they  might  form 
associations  for  their  advancement  and  pro- 
tection. 

It  was  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  the 
great  Federal  Reserve  System'  was  estab- 
lished, which  has  given  us  the  soundest 
and  the  best  banking  system  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  or  of  the  world.  It  was 
under  the  Wilson  administration  that  the 
policy  of  dollar  diplomacy  began  to  give 
way  to  an  era  of  friendship  among  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
was  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  a  new 
freedom  was  set  before  the  American  people 
as  a  worthy  goal  of  government  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  them. 

World  War  I  Interfered  with  this  great 
progres-'ive  legislative  program  for  dealing 
with  our  domestic  economy,  and  concen- 
trated all  our  efforts  In  the  world's  greatest 
struggle  for  democracy  up  to  that  time. 

Then  came  Harding.  Coolidee.  and  Hoover, 
which  was  characterized  in  the  beginning  by 
the  great  era  of  public  corruption  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  In  Its  ending  by  the  greatest  de- 
pression and  debacle  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  As  has  always  happened,  the  people 
turned  again  to  the  Democratic  Parly  for 
leadership.  It  turned  to  the  great  Demo- 
cratic leader.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
•lected  him  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

No  President  ever  faced  a  more  tragic  sit- 
uation. No  President  was  ever  called  on  sud- 
denly to  Infuse  new  confidence  Into  the  peo- 
ple. He  did  this  by  a  series  of  bold,  dra- 
matic demonstrations  In  support  of  Jeffer- 
son's belief  and  his  lifelong  policy  that  the 
Government  should  be  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  not  their  master.  Rooeevelt  made 
the  Government  the  servant  cf  the  people  in 
•very  field  of  htiman  activity,  whether  of 
labor.  Industry,  agriculture,  or  international 
trade.  He  revived  the  waning  confidence  of 
the  people  in  government  itself. 


The  long  list  ot  legislative  enactments  to 
make  otir  Government  and  Its  people  more 
responsive  and  responsible  to  the  growing 
need  of  the  modem  day  In  which  v*  live  can- 
not be  matched  by  any  previous  record  in  the 
history  of  the  Naticm. 

Farm  legislation,  seeking  to  put  agriculture 
on  an  economic  basis  equal  to  indtistry,  was 
enacted,  which  Included  not  only  an  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  but  soil  conserva- 
tion, rural  electrification,  farm  supports,  re- 
search into  the  discovery  or  greater  markets 
and  greater  uses  for  agricultural  products. 
This  was  linked  with  flood  control  to  protect 
our  river  valleys  from  recurring  and  devas- 
tating floods,  which  each  year  destroy  more 
property  than  It  would  cost  to  protect  the 
people  permanently  against  these  disasters. 

A  Fair  Labor  Relations  Act,  giving  equality 
to  employer  and  employee,  was  enacted. 
Mlnlmiun  wages  and  maximum  hours  were 
provided  for  lalxx. 

A  reciprocal  trade  program,  which  has  ex- 
panded our  trade  with  the  natiotu  of  the 
world,  was  Inaugurated,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued over  the  opposition  of  the  antiquated 
Republican  Idea  of  unscalable  tariff  walls. 

A  social-security  system  was  initiated,  pro- 
viding old-age  pensions,  old-age  assistance, 
and  unemployment  compensation,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  duty  of  society  to  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  its  service.  This 
system  is  now  on  the  verge  of  further  ezpan- 
sioc  and  greater  benefits. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  measures 
which  the  Democratic  Party,  under  its  leader- 
ship for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  brought  to  the  American  people.  I 
challenge  any  other  political  organization, 
past  or  present,  to  show  such  a  record. 

World  War  n  came  to  Interfere  with  and 
retard  this  great  domestic  program  of  re- 
habilitation. But,  in  spite  of  World  War  n, 
with  all  Its  tragedies  and  expenditures,  we 
are  stUl  the  most  prosperous  and  most  happy 
and  most  democratic  Nation  tinder  the 
shining  sun. 

This  great  record  of  progressive  legislation 
and  administration  has  been  continued  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  Is  carrying 
on  the  burden  of  government  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleveland.  WUson, 
and  Roosevelt. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  democracy  man 
democratic,  government  more  responsive, 
and  the  people  more  conscious  of  their  obli- 
gation to  government,  no  less  than  its  obli- 
gation to  them. 

Many  of  these  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  Grover  Cleveland  to  Harry  8. 
Truman,  were  objected  to  and  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  paternalistic,  or 
that  they  Invaded  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise. But,  we  know  that  great  national 
problems  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. It  Is  of  no  value  to  call  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  eithcT  paternalistic 
or  socialistic.  Jefferson  was  called  a  vision- 
ary and  a  demagog  because  he  advocated 
equality  of  the  people,  because  he  advocated 
the  public  education  of  the  children  by  the 
State,  and  established  a  great  tmlversity  as 
the  capstone  of  that  system. 

Jackson  was  called  a  dictator  because  he 
used  the  rough  and  ready  powers  of  his  per- 
sonality and  his  at&ce  to  destroy  Institutioiu 
that  were  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  democracy. 
It  was  Cleveland  who  said  that  "Public  ofBcfe 
is  a  public  trust,  and  not  a  piivate  snap." 

They  accvised  Woodrow  Wilson  of  being  a 
scholar  in  politics  and  a  visionary  dreamer, 
but  his  dreams  came  true  in  the  realization 
of  a  magnificent  program  that  benefited  all 
classes  of  our  people,  regardless  of  their 
occupation. 

They  applied  epithets  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
▼elt  and  they  have  applied  them  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  But  we  do  not  believe  in 
government  by  epithet.  We  do  not  believe 
In  government  by  slogan  alone.    A  little  seg- 


ment of  the  reactionary  Republican  leaders 
has  Issued  a  slogan  for  the  1950  oongres- 
donal  elections,  "Liberty  versiu  socialism." 

But  the  American  people  are  no  more 
frightened  by  epithets  than  are  the  leaders 
ot  the  Democratic  Party.  The  American 
people  are  not  beguiled  by  euphonious 
slogans.  They  are  not  beguiled  by  empty 
promises  and  empty  phrases,  because  of  the 
bankruptcy  and  Intellectual  sterility  of  those 
who  lead  the  opposition.  The  record  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  Its  slogan.  It  hurls  no 
epithets  at  its  opponents.  It  Invites  them 
to  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  day 
in  which  we  live,  and  an  enlightened  solu- 
tion of  the  complex  problems  which  face  not 
only  our  people,  but  face  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  record  in  behalf 
of  our  domestic  prosperity  and  happiness, 
we  have  been  required.  In  one  generation,  to 
fight  two  World  Wars  to  preserve  democracy, 
liberty,  and  free  institutions.  Peace  has  not 
yet  settled  upon  the  world,  and  becatise  of 
this,  we  have  been  required  to  undergo  addi- 
tional sacrifices  in  the  way  of  aid  to  the 
freedom-loving  peoples.  In  order  that  they 
may  lx>lster  their  own  courage  and  their  own 
Institutions  against  communistic  invasion 
and  economic  chaos.  We  have  been  com- 
peUed  to  maintain  a  peacetime  armed  force 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  greater  than 
any  of  tis  anticipated  at  the  concltislon  of 
Wcwld  War  II. 

While  these  burdens  are  heavy,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  jM-osperity  which  Is  unequaled  in 
any  period  in  our  history.  Republican 
mouthpieces  claim  we  are  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  and  we  are  on  the  last  mile  to- 
ward the  police  state.  No  nation  Is  on  its 
road  to  bankruptcy  whose  people  en)oy  * 
national  Income  of  $220,000,000,000  per  year. 
No  nation  Is  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy  which, 
in  1  year,  produced  $250,000,000,000  worth 
of  goods  and  services,  for  which  It  finds  a 
ready  market.  No  nation  is  on  its  way  to 
bankruptcy  which  has  more  than  1100.000.- 
000,000  of  savings,  which  it  has  accumtilated 
since  the  dark  days  of  the  late  1920's  and 
early  1930'8.  No  nation  is  on  its  way  to 
bankruptcy  which  is  able  to  guarantee  the 
deposits  of  the  people  in  Its  banks  without 
crippling  the  soundness  of  its  economy.  No 
nation  is  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy  which 
finds  60,000,000  people  employed  at  higher 
wages  than  ever  before.  No  nation  is 
on  its  way  to  bankruptcy  into  whose  hands 
the  leadership  of  the  world  has  been 
thrust,  and  which  is  seeking  and  U  able  to 
carry  the  torch  which  is  essential  to  light 
up  the  dark  places  of  economic  and  political 
realities,  so  as  to  make  our  own  democracy 
and  our  own  institutions  safe,  and  prevent 
our  having  to  become  an  armed  camp  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  godless  and 
ruthless  Ideology  which  seeks  to  engttlf  the 
world. 

Theee  are  the  things  that  make  Democrats 
proud.  We  may  have  some  individual  dif- 
ferences over  issues  that  are  vital,  or  seem 
vital  to  many  groups  of  otir  people,  but.  In 
spite  of  these,  we  are  more  completely  united 
than  any  political  party  that  offers  tis  op- 
position. This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  look  forward,  instead  of  backward.  We 
are  not  like  the  South  American  bird  that 
flies  backward  and  never  knows  where  It  is 
going,  but  only  where  It  has  been. 

I  congratulate  the  democracy  of  Texas 
upon  Its  outstanding  delegation  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  not  only 
now  but  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  I  am 
happy  in  the  company  of  my  old  friends  and 
fellow  workers  for  a  generation.  Speaker  Sam 
RATBtJBK.  Senator  Tom  Co!»naij.t,  and  a  new^^ 
and  able  Senator,  Ltkdon  JoHKsoit.  \ 
Through  the  years  I  have  served  in  both 
Houses  with  many  of  the  outstanding  statee- 
men  of  Texas,  and  I  have  received  inspira- 
tion from  their  courage  snd  their  forward 
looking  viewpoint  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  this  complex  day. 
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1  look  forward  to  lone  and  honorable  seiv- 
Ice  by  the  Democratic  Party  on  behalf  of  the 
peopie.  We  lire  In  a  democratic  age.  We 
inust  act  de:nocratlc  In  dealing  w  'h  this 
age,  and  the  Democratic  Party  and  lis  lead- 
ership afford,  at  present,  the  only  Instru- 
ment-through which  this  leadership  can  be 
tecured. 


Address  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  on  UnTeiling  of  Statae  of 
Brtgham  Young 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wedriesday,  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
£I0N.\L  Reccrd  the  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered yesterday  at  the  ceremonies  held 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  the  statue 
of  Brigham  Young  by  the  State  of  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brigham  Young  has  been  dead  73  years. 
Few  people  who  hear  my  voice  saw  him.  He 
Is,  therefore,  a  figure  of  history.  Mention  of 
his  name  produces  emotional  reaction.  Like 
all  great  naen  In  history,  he  both  attracted 
and  repelled  his  contemporaries.  An  uncle 
cf  mine  was  an  idealistic  follower  of  Brigham 
Young  and  sacrificed  unbelievably  to  Join 
him  In  the  "valleys  of  the  mountains."  only 
to  turn  against  him  at  first  sight.  Yet  my 
father  saw  Brother  Brigham  and  thought 
htm  the  greatest  man  alive  and  honored  him 
as  such  to  his  dying  day. 

In  my  family  Is  one  who  Is  a  descendant 
on  both  his  mothers  and  f  ather  s  side  from 
the  first  group  of  1847  pioneers  who  entered 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  Brigham  Young. 
Today,  therefore,  is  a  day  of  happiness  to  me 
as  It  Is  a  day  of  happiness  to  all  other  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  Utah  pioneers. 

The  placing  of  Brigham  Young's  statue  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol  Is  acknowledijment  of 
his  contribution  In  the  building  of  this  Na- 
tion. Just  to  mention  the  number  of  Brig- 
ham Youngs  ions,  grandsons,  and  great- 
grandsons  who  served  In  t'  2  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  In  time  of  war  is  honor 
almost  beyond  comparison  for  one  man  and 
a  service  outstanding  enough  to  bring  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation. 

It  took  courage  to  conquer  the  desert.  It 
took  sacrifice  to  build  a  home  In  a  barren 
place.  It  tock  faith  to  select  a  wilderness 
for  a  "promlred  land."  But  to  leave  to  un- 
born generations  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
great  undertaking  demanded  an  understand- 
ing of  eternal  pur{x»es  both  for  his  people 
and  his  country.  Brigham  Young  lived, 
planned.  bu:lt.  and  worked  In  tune  with  the 
Infinite,  and  God  was  his  companion  not 
only  when  he  p  rayed  but  i  all  walks  of  life. 
We  who  «ere  raised  by  those  who  knew 
Brother  Brigham  know  that  they  perish  who 
are  not  led  by  vision.  Faith,  love,  courage, 
sacrifice,  cevotion  to  a  cause  and  to  one  an- 
other, understanding,  and  wisdom,  are  ail 
words  which  will  ever  be  associated  with 
Brigham  Young  and  his  wcjrk.  We.  today, 
sensing  our  debt  to  our  pioneers  because  of 
their  couia^e.  faith,  and  zeal  In  carrying  the 
American  t!ag  into  foreign  territory,  find  in 
tboae  attributes  complet*  satisfaction.  But 
tjcau£e   thcic   attributes  are  &o   worthy   of 


honor  we  sometimes  fall  to  recognize  the  real 
national  and  International  significance  of 
what  they  did.  Therefore,  my  task  today  Is 
to  present  the  meaning  of  the  migrations, 
under  Brigham  Young's  leadership.  In  the 
making  of  America. 

In  1347.  Utah  was  Mexican  territory.  The 
contest  for  the  control  of  what  Is  now  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  had  been 
going  on  for  years.  The  Spanish-Mexican 
control  reached  as  far  north  as  Oregon. 
The  Russians  were  in  Al.tska  and  had  .settle- 
ments as  far  south  as  California.  French 
fur  traders  had  penetrated  most  of  the  West 
and  traders  from  all  nations  were  wandering 
over  It  The  British  claimed  the  Pacific 
coast  between  what  was  Rus-slan  and  Mexl- 
c.in  territory.  The  United  States  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  checked  as  far  as  ultimately 
having  a  Pacific  coastline. 

America,  for  many  years  before  1847  and 
for  several  years  after,  was  on  the  alert  and 
restless  about  her  boundaries.  There  were 
the  Texas  lndei)endence  and  later  the  Mexi- 
can War.  These  represent  active,  expanding 
cultural  and  political  groups  with  economic 
hopes.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  united  In  their  reactions  to  these  great 
movements.  No  one  saw  clearly,  as  we  do 
today,  the  naturalness  of  our  expansion  to 
the  Pacific.  The  period  was  one  of  political 
disagreement,  plans  and  counterplans,  and 
Internal  strlle  which  ended  only  with  the 
close  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

During  the  Mexican  War  the  Government 
recruited  Mormon  boys  as  an  active  unit  and. 
before  that,  did  nothing  to  hamper  Sam 
Brannon's  sea  Journey  to  California.  But 
counteraction  to  overcome  the  success  of 
both  Journeys  was  in  minds  of  many.  Amer- 
icans feared  Americans  quite  as  much  as 
they  did  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Spanish-Mexicans. 

There  were  four  separate  migrations 
which,  as  far  as  the  people  who  took  part 
In  them  were  concerned,  were  above  pure 
adventure,  conquest,  pursuit  of  wealth,  or 
expanding  empire.  One,  although  con- 
nected with  war  and  therefore  part  of  con- 
quest, was  the  march  of  Kearney's  army 
with  its  Mormon  battalion.  This  march  cut 
the  Mexican-controlled  empire  In  two. 

Two  movements  were  wholly  Inspired  by 
Mormon  thought  and  necessity:  the  pioneer 
Journey,  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham 
Young  Into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley;  and  the 
trip  of  Sam.  Brannon  and  his  associates 
around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  The 
fourth  decisive  Journey  was  the  sister  move- 
ment of  those  who  carried  the  Bible  and  the 
plow  Into  the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  Journey  tt  Oregon  was  for  home- 
making  and  home-building.  The  Mormon 
expeditions  were  for  the  same  purposes,  but 
motivated  by  revelation  and  In  fulfillment 
of  prophecy.  They  carried  with  them  the 
Bible  with  Its  prophets  of  the  past,  but  they 
always  acknowledged  being  led  by  living 
prophets  of  the  present. 

Brigham  Young  led  a  band  of  religious  de- 
votees to  a  new  home.  His  life's  mission 
was  to  bring  souls  to  God.  But  In  founding 
a  home  for  such  souls,  gathered  out  of  the 
world,  he  wanted  to  make  that  home  a  place 
where  those  souls  could  develop  to  their 
ultlm.aie  spiritual  and  temporal  potentiality. 
Therefore,  his  settlements  meant  not  only 
the  home,  the  plow,  and  the  B:b!e,  but  also 
the  tchcxjl  and  the  theater.  Add  to  these 
the  irrigation  ditch,  the  source  of  life  on 
earth,  and  the  temple,  the  promise  of  life 
hereafter,  and  we  have  the  basic  Institutions 
on  which  Utah  was  f&undec  Work  con- 
quered the  desert,  but  religion  put  meaning 
into  the  work. 

As  a  founder  of  a  State,  Brigham  Young 
wanted  that  State  to  be  a  place  where  soul 
growth  would  never  be  hampered.  He  be- 
lieved that  mens  lives  could  be  be'  ered 
by  better  conditions  lor  life.  He  was  both  a 
man  of  religion  and  a  founder  of  a  State. 
And  what  State  In  history  has  persisted 
w.thout  religion? 


But  from  the  standpoint  of  Natlc^-btilld- 
Ing,  the  Brigham  Young  Inspired  movements 
had  above  their  vision,  their  relying  on  the 
plow  and  the  Bble,  and  their  home-bull  ling 
culture,  something  even  more  significant.  It 
was  their  International  eHect.  Millions  liave 
made  homes  In  foreign  lands  without  afl act- 
ing the  International  politics  of  those  lands. 
But  the  Mormon  Journeys  resulted  In  the 
transferring  of  political  sovereignty,  a  tnns- 
portlng  of  a  culture  and  a  civilization,  and 
making  certain  of  a  land  dedicated  to  the 
free. 

America's  expansion  did  not  stop  with  the 
coast.  Perry  with  his  ships  was  In  J;  pan 
by  1853.  Caleb  Cushlng  had  negotlatec  his 
treaty  In.  China  In  1844.  The  Mormon-tred- 
Ited  part  of  America's  restlessness  In  the 
Pr.clfic  was  Gibson's  so-called  conquest  In 
Hawaii  in  18b..  Mormon  missionaries  had 
circled  the  globe  before  the  death  of  'heir 
prophet-founder  in  1844  and  before  the  mi- 
gration to  the  Rocky  Mountains  b«gan. 
Brigham  Young  represents  the  spirit  of  all 
this  activity,  world-wide  in  its  significance 
and  ultimately  global  in  Us  effect. 

The  Utah  pioneer  movement.  wh<  ther 
viewed  as  part  of  the  spread  of  the  vhlte 
man  over  the  globe,  or  whether  viewed  as  a 
movement  Inspired  by  United  States  rest- 
lessness, has  left  its  mark  on  its  people  and 
In  the  development  of  American  culture  and 
traditions.  Every  true  follower  of  Utah 
pioneer  Ideals,  whether  he  be  American  or 
foreign-born,  knows  the  part  Brlf  ham 
Young's  leadership  played  In  the  building  of 
America.  And  when  he  Is  thoughtful  of 
things  to  come,  he  views  with  unquesticnlng 
faith  the  influence  of  this  great  lead  »r  of 
men  In  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Brigham  Young  and 
Utah's  pioneers  without  using  the  word 
"Mormon."  And  when  once  the  word  Is  used 
one  thinks  of  religion.  But,  In  the  build- 
ing of  Utah  and  the  vast  country  v  hlch 
became  Utah  Territory,  men  and  w  )men 
from  many  nations  and  many  faiths  took 
part.  All  people  contributed,  all  lnflu?nces 
were  there,  all  constructively  built,  and.  In 
the  main,  cooperatively. 

It  Is  the  united  people  of  Utah  who  oday 
honor  Brigham  Young  In  the  placing  o;  this 
monument.  It  Is  the  united  people  of  Utah 
who  have  builded  our  State  and  Tcrr.tory. 
Utah  Is  not  a  one-rellglon  State.  Its  people 
are  of  all  nationalities.  Utah  Is  as  ccsmo- 
politan  as  any  State  In  the  Union.  But  her 
people  are  all  Americans.  They  are  a'  free 
as  the  glorious  air  they  breathe,  for.  In 
spirit.  Utah  Is  America. 


Washin^on  Newi  Letter  by  Hen.  Frinds 
J.  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  FEN.N'SYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  cf 
Wednesday.  March  29 >.  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Re:op.d  my  Washington  News  LHter 
of  May  4,  1950,  which  is  in  the  nfture 
of  a  personal  report  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd,  as  'oUows: 

Washington      News      Letter— A      Personal 
Report  to  t:ie  People  or  Pennsylvan-a 
Mat    4,     1930.— A    $42,430,000,000    Federal 

budjjet  was  recommended  by  President  Tru- 
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man  for  the  coming  year.  House  and  Sen- 
ato  Appropriations  Committees,  seeking  ways 
to  reduce  this  figure,  are  nearly  finished 
with  the  one-package  appropriation  bill 
which  will  provide  funds  for  operation  of 
our  Government  between  July  1,  1950,  and 
June  30,  1951. 

War  accounts  for  71  percent  of  the  budg- 
et— paying  for  past  wars,  and  preventing  fu- 
ture ones.  The  four  largest  budget  items, 
totaling  nearly  130,000.000,000,  make  up  this 
71  percent. 

National  defense:  $13,500,000,000  (almost 
one-third  of  the  entJre  Federal  budget)  Is 
earmarked  thus:  Na%': ,  $4,100,000,000;  Army, 
$4.100.000.0(.0;  Air  Por^e.  $4,400,000,000;  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons,  $250,000;  and 
stockpiling  strategic  materials,  actually 
an  Investment,  Is  listed  as  a  $650,000,000 
expenditure. 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits:  1 3,100, - 
000.000  for  our  19,000,000  veterans  of  all  past 
wars.  This  Is  $800,000,000  less  than  last 
year,  antl  the  money  goes  for  care  of  the  dis- 
abled, construction  of  hospitals,  education 
and  training,  loans,  and  pensions  to  some 
3,000,000  veterans  or  their  families. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt:  $5,600,000,000 
for  Interest  on  savings  bonds.  Our  national 
debt,  now  $258,000,000,000,  Increased  sixfold 
during  World  War  II. 

International  affairs:  $4,700,000,000  Is  the 
estimated  cost  of  our  bipartisan  measures  to 
achieve  peace  and  halt  communism.  This  Is 
for  programs  such  as  the  Marshall  plan  and 
point  4,  for  military  aid  abroad,  for  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  for  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations. 

All  other  costs  of  Government  are  esti- 
mated at  $12,500,000,000,  or  29  percent  of  the 
budget.  Of  this  total,  $3,300,000,000  goes 
direct  to  States  In  loans  and  grants  for  pro- 
grams which  the  States  administer,  fre- 
quently matching  Federal  funds  with  their 
own.  Loans  to  Industry,  and  for  purchase  of 
mortgages,  will  total  $1,600  000.000,  and  $2.- 
000.000,000  goes  for  Federal  public  works, 
such  as  flood  control,  reclamation,  etc.  The 
$12,500,000,000  consists  of: 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security:  $2.- 
700.000.000  In  grants  to  States  for  care  of  the 
aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children,  for  pub- 
lic health  programs,  school  lunches,  grants  to 
communities  for  hospital  construction,  and 
60  forth. 

Natural  resources:  $2,200,000,000  for  main- 
tenance of  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control, 
forest  and  mineral  resources,  fish  and  wild- 
life. Eight  hundred  million  dollars  of  this 
money  goes  for  atomic  developmeits  for 
peacetime  and  national  defense. 

Agriculture:  Two  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lion— $500,000,000  less  than  last  year — for 
price  supports,  loans,  conservation,  rural 
electrification    and   telephones. 

Housing  and  education:  One  billion  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  for  aids  to  public 
and  private  housing,  slum  clearance,  school 
housing,  school  aids,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Transportation  and  communication.  One 
billion  seven  hundred  million  dollars  for 
highway  con.«tructlon  by  States,  local  air- 
port construction,  merchant  marine,  and 
the  Post  Office. 

All  others:  One  blJUon  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  RFC  loans  to  business,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  labor  mediation 
services,  statistical  compilation,  everything 
else. 

The  President  estimated  this  budg?t  would 
cause  a  $5,300,000,000  deficit.  However,  If 
you  consider  that  Government  loans  to  busi- 
ness, to  communities,  and  to  Individuals, 
actually  are  Investments  that  will  be  repaid, 
these  Investments  would  be  listed  as  "assets" 
under  many  business  accounting  practices — 
and  thus,  our  actual  deficit  would  amount  to 
something  between  $1,500,000,000  and  $2,- 
000,000.000.    Instead   of   $5,300,000,000. 

A  balanced  budget  Is  everybody's  goal. 
Cuts  which  tindermlne  our  peace  efforu  or 


that  threaten  national  security  are  out  of 
the  question.  Nor  can  cuts  be  made  in  pro- 
grams such  as  slum  clearance,  fixxxl  control, 
PHA  Insurance,  RFC  loans,  farm  credits,  and 
many  others,  which  encourage  new  growth 
of  private  business  and  strengthen  our  na- 
tional life.  But  many  economies  can  be 
achieved.  The  number  of  Federal  employees 
has  been  cut  almost  50  percent  in  the  past 
5  years,  and  today,  3  out  of  4  Government 
workers  are  found  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Post  Office,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— tliree  vital  fields.  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  already  car- 
ried out  by  the  President  and  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  will  permit  big  savings  In  the 
future — and  still  greater  economy  can  be 
had  by  carrying  the  Government  reorganiza- 
tion work  forward.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Commission  s  purposes — as  I  have 
other  sound  measures  for  achieving  econ- 
omy— and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 


Natural  Gas  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF  NEW  YOr.K  \ 

IN  T^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  entitled  "Natural  Gas  at  the 
Crossroads,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Roderick 
Stephens  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association,  at  Werners- 
villc.  Pa.,  on  May  25.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Natltul  Gas  at  the  Cbcssro-ads 

I  have  never  been  sufllciently  Interested  In 
the  subject  of  ostriches  t  discover  whether 
this  powerful  bird  really  does  tatu-y  Its  head 
In  the  sand  when  danger  rpproache*.  But 
I  am  sufficiently  Interested  n  the  fuel  Indus- 
try to  have  studied  the  growth  of  the  natural 
gas  market  and  its  Impact  upon  the  Nation's 
economy  and  security.  And,  In  either  case, 
you  don't  have  to  do  much  studying  to  know 
that  burying  your  head  In  the  sand  Is  not  a 
very  gcxul  method  of  dealing  with  danger. 

So,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Lang- 
don  Cook,  your  program  chairman,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion had  scheduled  two  talks  on  natural 
gas — a  subject  that  Involves  serious  prob- 
lems for  you  as  citizens  and  as  fuel  dealers. 
If  wiiat  they  say  about  ostriches  may  be 
true,  but  It  Is  obviously  not  true  about  you. 

Of  recent  years,  my  associates  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  an  Intensive  study  of 
natural  gas  and  Its  vital  role  in  the  Nation's 
peacetime  and  wartime  economy.  We  have 
also  studied  the  impact  of  natural  gas  upon 
all  branches  of  the  coal  Industry  and  upon 
the  oil  Industry.  Out  of  these  studies  has 
come  one  all-Important  conviction. 

It  Is  this.  Granted  that,  at  the  moment, 
natural  gas  Is  a  cheap,  convenient  fuel;  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  public 
welfare  will  be  served  by  the  construction  of 
facilities  adequate  for  Its  distribution,  for 
vmllmlted  domestic,  commercial,  and  public- 
utility  use,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
and  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

For  one  thing,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
have  enough  natural  gas  for  such  widespread 
use.    There  has  never  been  an  authoritative. 


disinterested  determination  of  the  qtiantlty 
that  Is  actually  available  from  pools  already 
discovered.  All  estimates  so  far  made  have 
come  only  from  Interested  industry  sources 
and  the  discrepancies  In  these  estimates,  as 
officially  recorded,  are  startling  and  ominous. 
We  should  also  calculate  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  which  will  be  required  yearly 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  extensive 
network  of  long-distance  pipelines  already 
constructed  or  authorized.  These  lines  are 
supplying  certain  areas  and  certain  .t3rpe8 
of  users,  each  of  whom  has  already  Invested 
in  gas-burning  equipment.  Each  of  these 
pipelines  has  been  promoted  and  authorized 
on  the  basis  of  an  assured  supply  for  20 
years.  On  such  representations  users  In 
these  areas  have  been  Induced  to  discard 
coal-  or  oil-burning  facilities  and  to  buy 
new  equipment.  Should  we  not  demand  a 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  estimate 
of  the  total  amount  of  natural  gas  already 
dedicated  by  cjntract  to  supply  these  pipe- 
lines and  these  areas  and  these  users  to  the 
end  of  those  contracts?  Should  not  thla 
information  be  had  before  new  consumers 
are  induced  to  scrap  existing  facilities  and 
invest  In  new  equipment?  Wouldn't  Gov- 
ernor Dever,  of  Massachusetts,  and  others 
who  are  demanding  that  natural  gas  be 
piped  Into  their  cjommunltles,  be  wise  to 
demand  such  Information  before  users  are 
urged  to  discard  fuels  which  are  giving  sat- 
isfaction, and  of  which  a  supply  Is  assured 
for  centuries? 

Nor  do  we  know  how  much  natural  gas 
remains  undiscovered.  Obviously  estimates 
of  the  total  content  of  new  wells  struck 
in  the  cotirse  of  test  drilling  are  subject 
to  all  the  uncertainties  and  exaggerated 
hopes  and  ofttlmes  desperate  need  of  wild- 
catters and  promoters  of  varying  degrees  of 
responsibility.  Yet  It  Is  on  such  Irresponsible 
data,  so-called,  that  additions  to  proven  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  are  soberly  reported, 
year  by  year,  by  committees  of  the  American 
Gas  Association.  The  same  sort  of  data  are 
relied  upon  by  committees  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  to  justify  reports  of 
additions  to  proven  reserves  of  petroleum. 
By  Identical  processes  joint  committees  of 
these  two  Nation-wide,  powerful,  and  repre- 
sentative industry  associations  report  Jointly 
on  the  proven  reserves  of  natural-ga^  liquids. 
Earlier  this  month.  I  addressed  the  An- 
thracite Conference  at  Lehigh  University  on 
the  topic  Our  Fuel  Resources  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense.  I  refer  you  to  that  address 
(which  I  can  supply  ':  quantities)  for  chap- 
ter and  verse  to  support  my  earlier  statement 
that  our  information  on  natural  gas  and  oil 
reserves  is  undependable;  in  fact,  is  mis- 
leading. 

When  natural  gas  was  first  used  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  New  York  State,  it  came 
largely  from  within  each  SUte.  Today, 
however,  these  local  wells  are  largely  ex- 
hausted and  these  States  are  now  depending 
for  their  present  and  future  supply  on  nat- 
ural gas  that  must  be  transported  by  long 
distance  pipelines  from  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
and  other  fields  almost  2.000  miles  away.  To 
propel  natural  gas  for  so  great  a  distance, 
very  high  pressure  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  ystern.  Pressure  booster 
pumping  stations  must  be  installed  at  in- 
ter\als.  Also,  the  pipes  must  be  laid  near 
the  surface  so  that  repairs  can  easily  b« 
made.  This  system  does  make  for  quick  re- 
pairs. It  also  makes  sabotage  correspond- 
ingly easy.  Even  In  peacetime  every  foot  of 
this  great  network  of  pipe  lines  is  actually 
policed  by  inspectors.  Helicopters  are  being 
used  to  speed  the  discovery  of  breaks  in  the 
lines.  In  the  event  of  war,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  be  solely  dependent  on  so  vulnerable  a 
source  of  fuel.  And  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
living  near  one  of  those  pipe  lines.  When 
they  explode,  brother,  they  really  blow. 

This  explosion  factor  is  no  bogey  raised  by 
jealous  competitors.  All  one  has  do  Is  to  refer 
to  the  record.    Not  a  week  goes  by  that  an 
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explosion  Is  net  reported  along  the  BIr  Inch 
or  Little  Big  Inch  lines.  Not  only  Is  this 
a  hazard  of  the  lon(?-distance  transconti- 
nental lines;  It  Is  a  hazard  wherever  gas  Is 
distributed  under  pressure.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  this  accounts  for  the  Increasing  fre- 
quency cf  reports  of  violent  explosions  In  gas- 
served  homes.  More  hlgh-prer^ure  local 
service  areas  arc  being  created.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  ereater  the  pressure,  the  greater 
Is  the  amount  of  gas  that  will  escape.  If  a 
leak  occur?.  This  means  a  larger  area  of 
explosion,  once  an  explosive  mixture  develops 
and  Is  Ignited. 

Admittetlly.  gas  is  convenient,  but  con- 
venience Is  a  relative  term.  If  the  consumer 
wants  convenience,  it  can  be  had  from  coal 
or  from  oil  or  from  manufactured  e,AS. 
Many  persons  do  not  realize  how  much  con- 
Tenlence  has  been  built  Into  the  newest 
automatic  ccal-burnlng  equipment.  'Vhy. 
then,  go  2.000  miles  for  natural  gas? 

Som?  say  it's  cheap.  How  cheap,  say  wel 
Not  today.  85  a  household  fuel!  Tomorrow, 
perhaps,  not  for  Industry.  Why  not  find 
out?  Why  climb  on  the  band  wagon  of 
the  promoters  of  long  distance  pipelines 
until  you  fcnow  what  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
will  be  tomorrow,  next  year,  and  tjeyond? 
Already,  'he  price  of  nattiral  gas  has  doubled 
In  the  fie:d.  There  Is  much  glib  talk  about 
the  cheapness  of  natural  gas.  Why  not  get 
the  facts  before  spending  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  convert  perfectly  good  coal  or  oll- 
he.'.ting  systems?  That  Is  a  question  that 
many  people  have  Ignored,  to  theu-  sorrow 

Where  I  come  from,  veterans  are  being  sold 
cheap  houses.  Many  of  them  have  a  little  gar. 
lurnacs  In  the  attic.  It  has  a  tiny  insulated 
Bmoke  pipe  running  tlirough  the  roof.  Its 
automatic.  Its  cheap  for  the  builder,  but 
it's  costly  for  the  veterans.  He's  tied  to  gas 
for  his  heat  and  hot  water.  Only  last 
month,  our  local  pap?r  reported  a  survey  of 
the  county.  Its  headline  read.  "Gas  Heat 
Co6t  Pound  Richer  Than  Forecast  Before 
Rate  Rise  •  The  article  closed  with  this 
comment:  "The  mild  December- January 
period  this  year  Increased  the  gas  bill  only 
34  percent  compared  with  a  28  percent  in- 
crease in  the  first  year  of  the  new  rates. 
But  the  subzero  snaps  In  February  were 
reflected  In  gas  bill  Jumps  of  49  percent  last 
year  and"  62  percent  this  year.  Such  a  gas 
user  can  hope  we  don't  have  a  normal 
winter — or  switch  to  an  oU  burner."  Notice, 
please;  no  mention  of  coal.  That  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  essential  unity  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  They  will  always  gang  up 
agaitist  coal. 

That  last  remark  poinU  up  a  vital  prob- 
lem; "  the  problem  of  convertibility.  This 
Involves  the  question  of  ability  to  convert 
If  the  need  arises,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
the  availability  of  the  fuel.  If  conversion  is 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  delay  would  not  be 
too  serious.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity, 
deley  in  obtaining  equipment  or  unavaila- 
bility of  fuel  might  be  serious.  In  an  emer- 
gency— a  war  emergency  perhaps — it  could 
entail  tragic  consequences  for  those  whose 
gas  supply  has  been  Interruped. 

Is  war  so  remote  a  contingency  that  the 
public  can  afford  to  ignore  the  danger  and  to 
make  its  decision  on  the  simple  basis  of  con- 
venience? I  don't  think  so  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  think  so.  Certainly.  £uch  respon- 
sible and  diverse  authorities  es  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaS  (General 
Bradley),  the  new  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  (Mr.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington), and  the  eminent  Republican  con- 
sultant to  the  State  Departmen'.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  all  agree  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  disregard  the  threat  of  war. 

Less  than  10  days  ago,  llr  Dulles  warned 
the  Nation  that  if  we  wait  for  a  shooting 
war  before  Imposing  the  discipline  of  waz- 
tlme  on  our  economic  and  political  life,  "we 
aball  have  waited  too  long." 

"Osually  free  societies  shift  over  to  dis- 
ciplined action  only  under  compulsions  of 


armed  attack."  Mr.  Dulles  said.  "If  that 
kind  of  attack  were  to  come  now,  we  would 
respond  with  quick  transition.  •  •  •  Cur 
political  confusions  would  be  brought  to  an 
end.  •  •  •  Political  smearing  would  be 
called  off.  •  •  •  Our  economy  would 
quickly  be  shifted  from  its  fabulous  produc- 
tion of  sport  cars,  radios,  television  sets,  and 
gadgets,  to  meeting  more  serious  needs.  Cer- 
tain consumers  would  tighten  their  belts  and 
excrcis^  self-discipline." 

On  May  14,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Munitions  Board.  Petroleum  Division,  Rear 
Admiral  Biggs.  United  States  Navy,  said 
that  "every  last  drop  of  oil  that  this  hemi- 
sphere could  produce  would  be  required 
were  this  Nation  to  become  Involved  In  an- 
other war.  Some  may  say."  he  continued, 
"t^at  we  have  about  1,000.000  barrels  per 
day  excess  productive  capacity  and  that,  plus 
savings,  should  carry  us — but,"  he  warned, 
"while  a  parallel  set  of  conditions  carried  us 
through  World  War  II,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  conditions  have  changed. 
In  the  first  place,  military  demand  In  an- 
other war  would  be  greater.  S.'condly.  on 
the  civilian  side,  each  year  sees  demand 
getting  greater  and  greater."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  military  demand,  he  cited  as  one  ex- 
ample, the  Jet  engine,  v.hich  "requires  7 
times  as  much  fuel  per  hour  as  the  conven- 
tional reciprocatlrg-type  engine."  Admiral 
BiggL  also  asserted  that  "we  must  realize 
that  the  more  civilian  demand  increases,  the 
less  we  will  be  ab'e  to  cut  It  back  in  the 
event  of  war.  since  less  and  less  of  the  '.tal 
being  consumed  can  be  classified  as  non- 
essential." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  review  the  sig- 
nificance of  Admiral  Biggs'  reference  to  cur 
need  for  every  last  drcp  of  oil  this  heml- 
spliCre  could  produce.  Does  he  mean  tc  :m- 
ply  that  our  Defense  Establishment  cou:d 
protect  tankers  bringing  oil  from  South 
America?  If  that  Is  so.  It  would  have  an 
Impoitant  tearing  on  our  fuel  situation.  If, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  we  will  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  what  we  can  produce  and 
transport  within  our  borders,  then  the  pro'o- 
lem  io  e\en  more  serious  than  his  statement 
seemed  to  Imply.  This  situation  points  up 
the  need  to  project  and  adopt  a  nntional 
fuels  policy. 

As  fuel  men,  you  will  also  fce  Intere.^^ted 
In  a  statement  by  lAr.  Frank  W.  Abrams. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey)  at  a  very  recent  meeting  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development.  Mr. 
Abrams  suggested  that  management  must 
apply  to  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  "the  same  tyf>e  of  searching 
analysis  that  it  would  make  of  its  more  usual 
business  problems."  Speaking  for  business. 
Mr.  Abrams  continued:  "We  must  curb  our 
occasional  enthusiasm  for  special  protection 
or  other  forms  of  assistance.  We  must  be 
sure  we  do  not  support  the  Imposition  of 
measures  that  are  of  benefit  only  to  the  in- 
terests that  we  may  personally  represent — 
measures  that  may  fall  to  service  the  in- 
terests or  may  even  be  contrary  to  interes'.s, 
of  everyone  else." 

In  the  light  cf  this  statement  by  Admiral 
Bi-^gs.  repeated  in  almost  identical  words  on 
Monday  of  this  wrek  tn  &m  Francisco  hy 
Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz.  I  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Abrams  might  not  now  be  prepared,  as  a 
matter  of  public  service,  to  recognize  the  need 
for  an  authoritative  and  disinterested  study 
of  our  reserves  of  fuels,  our  fuel  needs,  and 
our  ability  to  meet  those  needs.  In  the  event 
of  war? 

I  use  the  word  "now. '  advisedly,  for  I  have 
yet  to  see  or  hear  of  a  public  statement  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  or  an 
ofUclal  of  that  company  or  any  other  major 
ell  company,  projecting  the  situation  that 
would  confront  their  company,  or  their  in- 
dustry, or  the  oil-consumUig  public,  In  the 
event  of  war. 

If  the  glaring  discrepancies  of  cfllclal  In- 
dustry estimates  can  be  reconciled  and  if  a 


study  of  present  and  potential  domestic  de- 
mand for  oil  and  natural  gas  disprove  the 
fears  that  our  lack  of  a  national  fuel  policy 
invites  disaster  In  the  event  of  war.  such  a 
Bur%ey  will  more  than  justify  itself,  in  the 
consequent  demand  for  these  fuels. 

I  pointed  cut  on  another  occasion  that  It 
was  with  precisely  such  thoughts  In  mind 
that  Senator  Frasczs  J.  Myers,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  unanimous  consent,  on 
March  15.  past,  a  resolution  cf  Inquiry  which 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASalrs.  This  resolution, 
known  as  Senate  Resolution  No.  239,  pro- 
posed that  the  committee  (or  a  subcommit- 
tee) shall  Inquire  Into  the  available  fuel 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  v/ith  the  aim 
of  formulating  an  over-all  domestic  fuel 
policy. 

Can  we  now  look  to  Mr.  Abrams  to  Join 
In  urging  pacsage  of  the  Myers  resolution? 
Win  Eugene  Holman,  too,  agree  to  support 
a  dLslnterested  appraisal  of  our  fuel  supplies 
and  fuel  needs? 

While  other  resolutions  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  this  Congress  to  Inquire  Into  the 
fuel  problem  from  various  standpoints.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  239  Is  the  only  one  that  gees 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  In  urg- 
ing favorable  action.  Senator  Myers  sug- 
gested that  our  growing  dependence  on  oil 
might  require  the  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic-oil Indi'Etry  upon  which  we  could  de- 
pend If  the  onset  of  war  ended  our  Imports  of 
oil.  That  question  would,  of  course,  be 
directly  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  he 
Is  urging. 

In  his  introductory  speech,  the  Senator 
referred  to  a  similar  problem  which  we  faced 
at  the  onset  of  World  War  II  when  our  prin- 
cipal sources  of  natural  rubber  were  cut  ofl 
by  enemy  action.  By  deep  civilian  rationing 
and  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money, 
v.e  hastily  Improvised  a  synthetic  rubber  in- 
dustry which  saved  the  day  for  us  and  our 
allies. 

If  there  Is  likely  to  be  similar  need  for  a 
synthetic  industry  to  produce  hi°h-octane 
gaso'ilne  aiad  other  essential  products  of 
petroleum,  our  first  and  most  lo-jical  course 
of  action  would  be  to  erect  these  plants  In 
natural-gas  territory.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  simple.  We  have  the  know  how  and  are 
actually  producing  high  octane  gasoline  at 
present-day  competitive  prices  from  natural 
gas  in  a  large  commercial  plant  In  Browns- 
ville, Tex.  It  Is  true  that  the  Government 
and  private  Industry  are  experimenting  with 
processes  to  convert  coal,  also  oil  shales,  liito 
gasoline,  but  such  projects  are  still  in  the 
experimental  or  pilot-plant  stage.  For  those 
reasons,  it  may  well  be  that  it  Is  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  to  use  natural  gas  as  a 
low-grade  boiler  fuel.  This  may  sound  like 
a  plug  for  coal.  Actually,  I  believe  It  is  a 
plug  fur  national  defense. 

Rail  trancportalion  service  and  facilities 
are  also  directly  involved  In  the  problem  of 
national  defense.  Transportation  of  men 
and  material  Involves  the  military  problem 
of  logistics.  There  Is  no  more  Important 
problem  of  logistics  than  the  logistics  of 
fuels  for  defen.se.  Here,  too,  It  is  vital  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  improvise  rail  fa- 
cilities and  we  v  111  dj  well  to  determine  how 
rail  transportation  will  be  affected.  If  a 
widespread  conversion  of  fuels  will  be  de- 
manded by  defense  needs. 

This  whole  question  of  fuels  deserves  seri- 
ous thought.  It  also  demands  vigorous  ac- 
tion. We  need  to  know  the  facts.  I  know 
no  better  way  of  learning  the  facts,  than 
by  way  of  the  Myers  resolution.  If  you  agree, 
I  suggest  you  communicate  with  your  two 
Senators  and  urge  them  to  press  for  a  fa- 
vorable report  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  That  will  bring 
the  resolution  to  the  floor  for  adoption. 
Once  It  reaches  the  floor,  I  predict  favor- 
able action  will  follow  without  delay. 

Natural  gas  is  at  the  crossroads.  Left 
see  to  It  that  it  takes  the  right  turn. 
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To  the  Pioneeri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  ITT  AH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Brigham 
"oung  in  the  Capitol  has  brought  forth 
the  thoughts  of  pioneer  days  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  many.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  poem  written 
by  Leonard  R.  Bailey,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

To  THE  Pioneers 

The  Mormon  pioneers'  faith  was  strong: 
They  worshipped  God  In  prayer  and  song. 

They  did  not  cross  the  dreary  plain 
In  quest  of  power  or  worldly  gain. 

They  were  an  exiled  band  to  flee 
From  a  land  their  fathers  helped  to  free. 

New  England  gave  to  that  noble  band 
The  choicest  blood  of  all  her  land. 

Trials  over  which  their  sires  had  won 
Were  none  too  great  for  these  valiant  sons. 

It  took  that  stock  and  breed  of  man 
Who  crossed  the  seas  to  cross  the  sand. 

The  despot  had  no  place  with  them; 
For  they  were  all  God-fearing  men. 

They  broke  no  laws,  nor  e'en  rebelled 
Though  tortured  by  the  imps  of  Hell. 

No  sect  nor  creed  loved  country  more; 
They   were  the   products  which  she  bore. 

Then  need  a  nation  blush  with  shame — 
Born  and  made  In  freedom's  name — 

For  on  her  borders  that  winter's  night 
Homes  burned  and  men  were  put  to  flight. 

Pur::ued  by  a  lawless  drunken  band. 
They  bade  farewell  to  their  native  land. 

Befriended  exiles  on  foreign  soil. 
Homeless  after  a  life  of  toll, 

Not  a  murmer  escaped  their  tongues 
As  they  turned  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

These  were  the   pains  that   were  sent  to 
warn 
That  the  virile  West  was  not  yet  born. 

No  greater  march  was  ever  planned 
O'er  a  thousand  miles  of  desert  land. 

Who  took  that  journey  knew  his  mind; 
The  weaker  ones  were  left  behind 

With     heirlooms    garnered    through     the 
years — 
A  parting  fraught  with  hope  and  tears. 

To  give  ones  all  for  religion's  sake 
Wl.en  even  life  Is  set  at  stake. 

That  belief  Is  more  than  mere  pretense; 
Truth  demands  such  recompense. 

Had  they  been  loath  this  price  to  pay. 
There  would  have  been  no  West  today. 

Gold  and  adventure  took  men  by. 
Sagebrush  attracted  not  the  eye; 

Yet  a  triumphant  gaze  stood  on  every  face 
As  their  leader  exclaimed.  "This  Is  the  place!" 

They  thanked  their  God  on  bended  knee. 
And  unfurled  Old  Glory  to  a  western  breeze. 

Days  were  divided  into  pounds; 
The  quotient  small  was  passed  around. 

Each  household  had  its  meager  shar» 
Meted  out  with  a  mother's  care. 

The  wolf  of  want  lived  at  their  door. 
There  were  no  rich,  for  all  were  poor. 

Yet  the  greatest  love  that  was  ever  known 
Was  found  in  those  first  Mormon  homes. 

The  sound  of  a  prattling  babe  was  there; 
A  mother's  love  song  filled  the  air. 

There  was  no  time  to  give  to  strife 
When  time  for  all  had  a  lease  on  life. 
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The  day  of  trial  and  want  Is  o'er; 
The  West  has  opened  wide  her  door. 

Where  once  all  life  appeared  entombed 
Now  a  thousand  orchards  bloom. 

The  streams  that  nurtured  desert  seed 
Are  harnessed  to  a  city's  need. 

Where  sagebrush  flanked  the  paths  they 
trod 
A  Temple  rises  to  their  God. 

Proud  we  are  to  bear  the  name 
And  laud  the  sires  from  whence  we  came. 

Now  that  their  long,  long  race  is  run 
The  load  is  shifted  to  their  sons. 

Then    praise    the    man    whose    faith    and 
might 
Gave  substance  to  a  dream  for  right. 

Genius,  seer,  and  statesman  great — 
A  town  unique  lies  In  his  wake. 

Symbolic,  Brigham  Young  will  stand 
Among  the  heroes  of  our  land — 

A  man  who  led,  yet  could  abide 
The  counsel  of  a  Higher  Guide. 

Who  shall  say  that  his  day  has  passed 
6o  long  as  the  glowing  West  shall  last. 

A3  we  see  the  outgrowth  of  his  plan 
Were  proud  to  claim  the  Pioneer  Man. 

— Leonard  R.  Bailey. 


Biweekly  Report  by  Hon.  Francis  J. 
Myers,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  People  of 
Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wcdiiesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  No.  26  and  No.  27  in  the 
series  of  biweekly  reports  made  by  me 
over  the  radio  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Transcription  bt  United  States 
riENATOR  Francis  J.  Myers  Over  Pennsyl- 
vania Radio  £t.\tions.  Week  End  of  Mat 
12-14,  iNCLrsnT  (No.  26  in  Biweekly 
Series) 

Senator  Myers.  Now  that  spring  Is  really 
down  to  business  In  putting  on  Its  annual 
show,  millions  of  people  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania are  busy  making  plans  for  all  sorts 
of  out-of-door  activities — long  drives  into 
the  country  or  picnics  or  hiking  or  '^ird 
walking  or  fishing. 

We  In  Pennsylvania  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  because  our  State  has  been 
heavily  endowed  with  a  great  many  natural 
attractions.  We  have  our  mountains,  our 
great  forests,  our  lakes  and  streams  and 
rivers,  and  a  widely  varied  selection  of  plant, 
animal,  and  bird  life  which  have  been  the 
proud  possessions,  not  only  of  Pennsylva- 
nlans,  but  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

America  has  always  been  blessed  with 
great  natural  resources,  but  as  a  Nation 
we  have  not  always  used  our  natural 
bounties  wisely.  Our  early  history  Is  dotted 
with  tales  of  wild  extravagances  in  slaughter- 
ing great  numbers  of  birds  and  animals,  of 
denuding  great  areas  merely  to  strip  them 
of  their  timber,  then  leaving  the  land  to 
be  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  the  Instance* 
of  this  sort  of  thing  are  innumerable. 

But  for  half  a  century  or  more  we  have 
had  a  growing  consciousness  of  our  duty  to 
preserve    these    natural    resources    for    the 


generations  to  come.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  those  who  fought  long  and 
hard  for  conservation,  every  State  has  its 
own  parks,  and  forests,  and  there  are  na- 
tional forests  and  national  parks  scattered 
from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other. 
Moreover,  conservation  efforts  made  on  pri- 
vately owned  land  have  done  an  almost 
unbelievable  Job  in  helping  to  restore  our 
forests,  save  our  land  and  our  wildlife.  Our 
States  have  enacted  game  laws,  and  as  a 
result  of  a  treaty  with  Canada,  we  have  the 
laws  which  protect  migratory  birds.  The.se 
are,  all  of  them,  examples  of  what  is  t)elng 
done  to  preserve  our  natural  resources  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  people. 

On  this  broadcast,  I  have  invited  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Day.  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  Join  me  In  a  discussion  ol 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  going  on 
today  In  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Day,  when  he 
became  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  In  1946,  brought  with  him  to  that 
Job  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
distinguished  Government  service  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Day,  I  know  that  for  some  years  now 
there  has  been  a  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  In  operation  at  State  College. 
Could  you  tell  us  something  about  It? 

Mr.  Day.  The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Pcnn  State,  Senator  Myers,  is 
1  of  14  such  units  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  land-grant  colleges  all  over  the 
country.  The  original  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  back  in  1935  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  specialists  in  wildlife  man- 
agement, and  to  provide  information  for  the 
proper  use  cf  wildlife  resources. 

All  of  the  units  receive  cooperation  from 
the  land  grant  colleges  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, and  the  balance  of  the  funds  for  the 
program  are  furnished  by  State  game  com- 
missions, the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  from  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  I  might  add  that  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  though  it  cooper- 
ates in  the  program,  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion, and  contributes  to  the  units  because 
the  institute  shares  with  the  schools,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  a  real 
Interest  In  promoting  wildlife  management 
work. 

The  unit  at  Penn  State  is  one  of  the  older 
ones  In  the  program,  and  has  done  a  fine 
Job  In  helping  to  train  men  and  in  bringing 
back  a  number  of  birds  and  animals  that 
needed  better  management. 

Senator  Myers.  What  are  some  examples, 
Mr.  Day,  of  the  work  that's  been  done  at  the 
cooperative  unit  at  State  College? 

Mr.  Day.  The  wild  turkey  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. Fifteen  years  ago,  wild  turkeys  were 
quite  scarce,  and  were  becoming  fewer  every 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
went  to  work  on  the  problem  and  started 
taking  eggs  laid  by  wild  birds,  and  hatching 
them  out  ia  Incubators  where,  under  con- 
trolled conditions,  many  more  of  the  yoimg 
birds  survived.  After  the  first  set  of  eggs 
was  taken,  the  birds  In  the  wild  would  nest 
a  second  time,  and  that  way  it  was  possible 
to  get  two  broods  a  year.  Today,  as  a  re- 
sult, wild  turkeys  have  Increased  greatly  in 
numbers.  There  are  more  wild  turkeys  la 
Pennsylvania  now  than  in  any  other  North- 
em  State — more  than  in  all  the  other  North- 
ern States  together.  The  cooperative  research 
tinit  worked  closely  with  the  commission  on 
many  phases  of  this  wonderfully  successful 
turkey -restoration   program. 

Senator  Myers.  What  about  deer?  Al- 
though I  find  It  hard  to  believe,  someona 
told  me  recently  that  there  are  prc^ably  mora 
wild  deer  in  Pennsylvania  today  than  there 
were  in  Columbus'  time.  Is  that  really  true? 
Mr.  Day.  Y^es.  Senator  Mtess.  there  are 
probably   mere   deer   in   Pennsylvania   now 
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than  there  were  when  America  wns  discov- 
ered, although  there  aren't  as  many  today 
as  there  have  been  In  the  past.  At  the  p>eak. 
there  were  perhaps  a  million  deer — and  only 
about  hall  that  number  now. 

Senator  Mtess.  Why  is  that.  Mr   D-ay? 

Mr.  D.\T.  You  see.  Senator,  deer  depend 
upon  getting  their  food  close  to  the  ground — 
and  they  do  very  well  in  young  forests  where 
there  Is  a  lot  of  underbrush.  Under  these 
conditions.  3  to  5  acres  of  land  will  support 
enough  food  to  feed  one  de?r.  But  when  the 
forests  grew  older,  and  the  trees  ?et  tall 
enotigh  to  shade  cut  the  underbrush,  a 
single  deer  may  be  forced  to  range  over  50  to 
75  acres  to  find  enough  to  eat.  People  who 
remember  seeing  many  deer  In  a  particular 
area  in  the  past  are  always  surprised  when 
the  number  diminishes,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  the  forests  have  grown  up  In 
the  meanwhile,  and  the  woodlands  will  then 
support  fewer  animals. 

So.  while  the  amount  of  underbnish  Is  be- 
Inp  replaced  by  aging  forests  In  Pennsylvania 
today,  fiere  is  still  much  more  food  avail- 
able for  deer  new  than  was  to  be  found  In 
early  colonial  times  when  most  of  the  Slate 
was  covered  by  giant  forests. 

Senator  Mtees.  Are  other  animals  and 
birds  affected  by  the  chanijes  that  take  place 
m  the  way  the  land  changes  over  the  years, 
even  when  there  Is  no  hunting?  I'd  think 
that  deer  wouldn't  be  the  only  ones  affected 
by  the  fact  that  forests  grow  older  and  that 
i;nderbru5h  disappears. 

Mr.  DAT.  Oh,  yes.  Senator  MYEas.  All 
wlldl.fe  fee's  the  effects  of  chancres  in  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food.  Many  of  the 
game  birds — take  thr  ruffed  grouse,  for  ex- 
ample— thrive  best  where  there  Is  a  lot  of 
ground  feed  and  cover,  and  because  they  are 
woodlauad  bu-ds,  the  grouse  population 
changes  with  the  changes  In  the  character 
of  woodlands.  That  s  true  of  the  woodcock 
and  the  bobwhlte  as  well. 

Senator  Mrras.  What  are  ycu  able  to  do, 
Mr.  Day.  when  you  see  particular  kinds  of 
animals  or  birds  declining  In  population  as 
a  result  of  diminishing  food  supplies? 

Mr.  DAT.  A  great  deal.  Senator.  Mi:>st  peo- 
ple wlio  live  In  the  country  get  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  from  having  many  wild  animals 
and  birds  around  th  :m.  Just  to  have  them 
there,  or  perhaps  for  hunting.  So  a  great 
many  private  landowners  want  to  know  what 
they  can  do  to  their  land  to  restore  certain 
kinds  of  wildlife  when  they  re  on  the  de- 
cline. 

The  cooperative  research  unit  at  Penn 
State  and  the  game  commission  have  an  ex- 
tensive educational  program  in  operation — 
and  for  that  matter,  so  do  many  private  or- 
ganizations— among  the  sportsmen  and  oth- 
ers Interested  In  conservation.  As  a  result. 
we  are  able  to  advise  landowners  as  to 
changes  they  can  maliie  on  their  own  land. 
And  the  changes  generally  improve  the  land 
at  the  same  time.  It's  usually  safe  to  say 
that  If  ycu  find  a  reasonable  amount  of  ani- 
mal and  bird  life  in  an  area,  that  tlie  land 
Itself  is  valuable  and  is  In  good  shape.  On 
the  other  hand,  run-down  land  generally  la 
pretty  well  depleted  o.*  wildlife,  so  land- 
owners are  generally  anxious  to  make 
changes  that  increase  wildlife  and  improve 
the  value  of  land  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  MTias.  Well,  what  about  farm 
ponds,  Mr.  Day?  In  driving  around  Penn- 
sylvania in  recent  years,  I've  noticed  more 
and  more  ponds  on  farms,  and  In  talking  to 
farmers  about  them,  I  vc  been  told  that 
these  ponds  aerve  many  purposes.  They 
store  water  that  runs  off  during  a  rain,  and 
the  ponds  don't  need  to  be  fed  by  springs  or 
streams  at  all — so  they  provide  the  farms 
with  more  water,  and  at  the  same  time,  les- 
aen  the  dangers  of  floods  on  the  rivers  to 
•ome  eztmt. 

But  the  farmeri  tell  me,  too.  that  they  are 
Btocking  the   ponds  with   bas:>   and  sunfish 


and  that  some  of  the  fli^h  are  coming  fron» 
hatcheries  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAT.  That's  quite  correct.  Senator 
Myxrs.  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  hatcheries  at  Lamar  and 
Parnswonh,  and  last  year  we  furnished 
about  60.000  bass  and  sunfis-h  for  farm 
ponds.  That  was  about  one-tenth  of  tha 
fish  we  produced  in  those  two  hatcheries. 
The  hatchery  up  at  Farnsworlh  stocks  the 
streams  In  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and 
this  year  Farnsworth  Is  ready  to  stock  the 
Allegheny  Forest  with  alxjut  45,000  le^al- 
sized  trout. 

Senator  Mtehs.  Where  does  the  State  fish 
crmmlasion  fit  In  with  the  two  hatcheries 
operated  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
WJdlife  Service.  Mr.  Day? 

Mr.  DAT.  The  United  States  Fl.-'h  and 
Wildlife  Service  does  all  of  the  stocking 
cone  in  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  we 
furnish  stock  for  the  farm  ponds,  because 
the  State  fish  commission  d'^esn't  partici- 
pate In  either  of  these  programs.  We  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  stock  streams 
and  rivers  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  in  re- 
sponse to  the  applications  which  we  re- 
ceive, and  In  this  field  we  work  along  with 
the  State  fish  commlssicn  so  that  our  pro- 
gram of  stocking  streams  flu  in  with  their 
own. 

Senator  Myeks.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
legislature  does  not  appropriate  any  State 
funds  at  all  for  these  fish  and  game  programs 
as  I  understand  it,  and  both  the  Fi?h  and 
Game  Commissions  must  depend  upon  reve- 
nues from  the  Federal  Go  .ernment  received 
under  the  Piitman-Robertson  Act,  and  from 
license  fees  collected  from  sportsmen 
through  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes. I  understand  that  license  fees 
brought  in  about  $3,500,000  last  year  as  a 
result  of  seUini?  .some  600.000  fishing  licenses 
and  over  850.000  hunting  licenses  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  I  recall,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
got  quite  a  bit  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  conservation  work  last  year 
under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  Do  you 
happen  to  recall  the  details,  Mr.  Day? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  Senator  Mters.  The  Pltt- 
man-Robertson  Act  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  turn  back  to  the 
States  the  money  collected  in  excise  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  sporting  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  share  each  State  gets  depends 
upon  the  number  of  licenses  sold  in  each 
State,  and  upon  the  area  of  each  State. 
Last  year,  the  money  turned  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  Plttman-Robertson  Act 
came  to  $431,000.  The  only  condition  which 
the  act  Imposes  on  the  States  Is  to  require 
that  the  money  be  spent  only  for  wildlife 
purposes,  and  for  no  other.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  has  been  used  for  farm  game  devel- 
opment, forest  wildlife  Improvement,  and 
for  research. 

Senator  Myfrs.  One  more  question,  Mr. 
Day — though  this  Is  a  bit  early  for  this  one — 
how  do  you  expect  the  duck-hunting  season 
to  be  this  jear? 

Mr.  DAT.  Tou^'h  question.  Senator.  We 
hope  that  It  may  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year — but  a  lot  depends  on  whether  there 
are  drought  conditions  on  the  northern 
breeding  grounds.  There  has  been  a  big 
Increase  in  hunters  since  ths  end  of  the 
war,  and  we  have  had  a  few  dry  seasons  on 
the  breeding  grounds — so  the  ducks  haven't 
furcd  so  well.  But  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  really  devoting  a  lot  of  attention 
to.  and  the  revenues  from  the  Federal  duck 
stamp  are  doing  much  to  keep  the  ducks 
and  geese  on  the  wing. 

Senator  Myeks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr, 
Day. 

My  guest  on  this  broadcast  has  been  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Day.  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WUdliXe  Service. 
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Senator  Mtirs.  Some  things  seem  almost 
impossible  to  picture.  Can  you  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  circus  without  a  clown?  Or  a 
schoolroom  without  blackboards?  Or  this 
country  of  ours  without  millions  of  cars  and 
trucks  streaming  along  millions  of  miles  of 
highways? 

And  yet.  Just  50  years  ago.  In  the  lifetime 
of  many  of  us,  a  handful  of  cars — 8.000  to  be 
exact — and  practically  no  surfaced  highways 
was  the  picture.  Even  by  1916  our  State  of 
Pennsylvania  only  had  230,000  registered  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

But  today  America  has  more  than  one  ve- 
hicle for  every  four  persons.  Pennsylvania 
itself  has  over  100.000  miles  of  highways. 
Over  6.000  cities  in  the  country  are  entirely 
dependent  on  busses  and  automobiles  for 
transportation.  Almost  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farm  products  now  reach  their  mar- 
kets by  hlehways,  and  some  could  not  even 
be  harvested  without  highway  transporta- 
tion. The  fact  that  four  out  of  five  farms 
today  have  electricity  can  be  traced,  to  a 
large  degree  to  the  availability  of  highways. 
We  have  consolidated  rural  schools,  week- 
end motor  trips,  rural-mall  delivery — in 
short,  a  way  of  life  the  continuance  of  which 
depends  a  great  deal  on  having  cars  to 
drive — and  highways  to  drive  on. 

The  Federal  Government,  from  its  very 
beginning,  has  played  an  Important  role  In 
developing  our  highway  system.  Our  Con- 
stitution assigns  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  duty  of  providing  for  national  defense, 
establishing  post  roads,  and  encouraging 
commerce  among  the  States.  And  any  of 
these  duties  offers  plenty  of  Justification  for 
the  active  steps  taken  by  Congress  to  grant 
help  to  the  States  for  constructing  highways. 
Today,  I  have  as  my  guest.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hilts, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  that  division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  handles  the  Federal-aid 
program  for  the  construction  of  highways. 
Mr.  Hilts,  a  native  of  Pennrylvania,  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  In  this  field,  both 
with  the  State  and  National  Governments. 
He  served  as  deputy  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Department  back  In 
Its  Infant  days  In  the  1920'8,  and  has  been 
with  the  Federal  Government  since  1936. 

Ju.st  when  did  this  business  of  construct- 
ing decent  highways  first  begin  to  receive 
serious  attention,  Mr.  Hilts? 

Mr.  HU-Ts.  That  depends  on  how  far  back 
you  want  me  to  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
State.  Pennsylvania,  can  claim  the  most  Im- 
portant development  in  highway  construc- 
tion in  the  early  days  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Back  In  1792,  a  65-mlle  stretch 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  was  ma- 
C£damized.  And  this  surfacing,  according 
to  highway  historians,  marks  the  beginning 
of  construction  of  hard  surfaces  suitable  for 
use  throughout  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
Senator  Myess.  Well.  I  didn't  really  mean 
quite  that  far  back.  Didn't  some  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  back  in  President  Wil- 
son's administration  represent  the  first  Im- 
portant effort  to  handle  "the  problems 
brought  on  by  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles? 

Mr.  Hilts.  That's  right.  Senator.  In  1918 
Congress  passed  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act, 
a  large  number  of  States— Pennsylvania  was 
not  among  them — had  not  even  organized 
State  highway  departments.  But  since  the 
legislation  provided  that  no  grants  could  be 
made  unless  the  States  had  working  organ- 
izations to  handle  the  highway  construction, 
all  the  48  States  soon  bad  highway  depart- 
ments. 

Senator  Myess.  What  was  the  main  objec- 
tive of  this  initial  legislation — was  Congress 
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aiming  primarily  at  helping  those  living  in 
cities  to  move  from  one  large  community  to 
another? 

Mr.  Kilts.  The  1921  amendment  to  this 
early  legislation  provided  for  a  Federal-aid 
primary  system — which  consists  now  of  233,- 
588  miles  of  rural  and  urban  roads.  Inci- 
dentally. Pennsylvania  has  7,699  miles  In  the 
primary  syster  and  eligible  for  improvement 
with  Federal  funds.  Though  most  of  the 
first  construction  did  in  fact  represent  con- 
necting reads  "Detween  cities,  the  one  group 
which  most  welcomed  this  work  were  the 
farmers,  whose  battle  cry  was  "help  get  us 
out  cf  the  mud."  Federal  help  was  partic- 
ularly important  back  in  those  days  because 
unless  the  roads  could  be  made  at  least,  shall 
we  say.  navigable,  people  were  not  going 
to  buy  cars.  And  unless  people  bought  cars, 
the  State  governments  could  not  receive  the 
larce  Income  from  license  taxes  and  gasoline 
taj:es  needed  to  build  up  their  highways. 

S3nat(^r  Myers.  Since  that  time,  of  course. 
Congress  has  amended  the  original  legisla- 
tion and  passed  additional  legislation  to 
carry  on  with  this  important  work.  The 
present  law  authorizes  Federal  grants 
amounting  to  $450,000,000  a  year  through 
1951.  and  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  now  beginning  work  on  a  bill  already 
passed  bv  the  House  which  carries  the  pro- 
gram, with  some  modifications,  through  1953. 
How  do  you  determine  what  share  of  this 
$450,000,000  goes  tc  the  various  States? 

Mr.  Kilts.  Three  factors  receive  primary 
consideration— the  State's  area,  its  popula- 
tion, and  Its  mileage  of  pest  roads.  Penn- 
sylvania rates  high  on  all  of  these  and  as 
a  m-atter  of  fact,  only  two  States  receive  a 
greater  allocation  than  Pennsylvania  s  $24.- 
000.000.  But  getting  back  to  Federal  legis- 
lation dealing  w.th  highways.  I  think  the 
effect  cf  the  1944  legislation  deserves  some 
real  emphasis.  It  designated  two  new  high- 
way systems  in  addition  to  the  already  exist- 
ing Federal-aid  primary  system.  One,  the 
National  Interstate  Highway  System,  is  con- 
sidered by  most  experts  to  be  the  Nation's 
most  vital,  both  in  peace  and  war.  This  sys- 
tem v.ill  Include  40  000  miles  of  highways 
and  cltv  streets  which  pass  through  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  Nation  and  con- 
nect most  United  States  cities  of  more  than 
50,000  population.  And  the  system  carries 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  rural  traffic, 
though  the  roads  make  up  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  mileage. 
The  other  system  is  to  be  made  up  of  the 
principal  secondary  and  feeder  roads.  In- 
cluding farm-to-market  roads,  rural  free  de- 
livery mail,  and  public-school  bus  routes, 
either  inside  or  outside  municipailtles  of 
lers  than  5.000  population.  This  system  new 
includes  nearly  400.000  miles  of  roads. 

Senator  Myers.  Yes:  I  remember  those 
provisions  well.  I  was  a  Congressman  at  the 
time  and  supported  the  bill.  Under  that 
1944  act  and  under  the  1948  amendments, 
and  under  the  new  amendments  now  being 
studied,  definite  allocations  are  made  for 
each  of  these  three  categories  of  highways. 
But  let  us  talk  now  about  specific  projects  in 
Pe:insylvania.  How  does  your  office  work? 
Do  you  insist  that  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  States  meet  particular  standards  on 
each  project  before  you  grant  them  financial 
aid?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  different 
States  have  different  traffic  problems  and  dif- 
ferent weather  conditions,  and  that  stand- 
ards for  the  whole  country  would  be  mighty 
tough  to  set  up. 

Mr.  Hilts.  That  has  been  the  Bureau's 
feeling.  Senator.  Certain  suggested  mini- 
mum standards  drawn  up  by  the  American 
Ascociatlon  of  State  Highway  Officials  are 
used  by  us  as  a  guide,  but  the  States  have 
wide  latitude  In  proposing  the  character  of 
imnrovcments.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  are 
quite  willing  to  conform  to  the  association's 
standards. 


Senator  Mtees.  How  Is  Pennsylvania  using 
most  of  Its  Federal  aid  these  days,  Mr.  Hilts? 
Mr.  Kilts.  'V^'ell.  here's  what's  happened: 
There  are  serious  deficiencies  on  all  classes  of 
highways.  Pennsylvania  has  elected  to  use 
much  of  the  primary  Federal-aid  funds  In 
removing  the  big  bottlenecks  In  cities. 

Senator  Myeks.  The  cities  certainly  do 
need  help.  There's  nothing  quite  as  aggra- 
vating as  traveling  160  miles  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  within  a  few  hrurs  and 
then  running  Into  a  bottleneck  when  you 
approach  and  enter  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hilts.  Yes;  Pittsburgh's  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. But  when  that  Penn-Llncoln  Park- 
way Is  finished  in  a  few  more  years,  you'll 
be  able  to  go  through  the  city  in  a  matter 
ol  minutes.  The  whole  project  is  scheduled 
to  cost  about  $31,000,000,  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  approximately  half 
the  bill.  There  will  be  a  27-mlle-lcng,  4- 
lane  highway.  23  separation  structures,  a 
4.22o-fcot  twin  tube  tunnel  through  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  ample  ram.ps  and  Inter- 
changes to  provide  access  to  and  from  the 
parkway.  And  when  one  considers  the  Im- 
portance of  Pittsburgh  In  the  Industrial  pro- 
duction of  our  country.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Government  Is  so 
willing  to  encourage  any  plan  which  will 
aid  speedier  movement  In  and  out  of  the 
city. 

Senator  Myers.  Then  there's  the  83.356.000 
highway  now  being  built  on  the  southern 
approaches  of  Williamsport,  with  Federal 
aid  totaling  «1.898.0C0.  This  project,  al- 
ready about  10  percent  completed,  v.ill  con- 
sist of  a  modern  foiu--lane  .divided  hlgiiway 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  River  on  a  new 
bridge  placed  above  the  flood  crest  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Hilts.  Yes;  and  that's  another  project 
in  which  Federal  funds — over  $6,000,000.  to 
be  exact — are  being  used.  Experts  have  es- 
timated that  when  completed,  this  facility 
will  accommodate  a  trafflc  volume  of  £0,000 
vehicles  per  day. 

Senator  Myees.  Tnese  projects  we've  talked 
about  all  go  through  certain  cities  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Are  there  any  projects  under  way 
which  completely  circumvent  city  streets? 

Mr.  Hilts.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn  up 
for  Just  such  a  highway  in  Lancaster.  This 
city  is  a  very  compact,  congested  one,  and  a 
highway  by-passing  the  city  will  mean  local 
traffic  can  move  much  faster.  This  will  be  a 
$2,C00.00O  project  and  Federal  aid  will  total 
$1,000,000. 

Senator  Myers.  What  about  some  of  the 
other  activities  of  the  Bureau  cf  Public 
Reads?  I've  been  told  the  Bureau  dees  ex- 
tensive research  work. 

Mr.  Hilts.  Most  of  our  research  today 
centers  around  such  projects  as  making  a 
cetailed  analysis  of  observations  of  actual 
maximum  volumes  cf  traffic  for  the  many 
and  varied  conditions  found  on  both  rural 
and  urban  highways,  or  studies  on  speed  and 
driver  behavior.  Our  research  work  has  en- 
abled us  to  avoid  failures  and  Improve  a'l 
classes  of  read  sui  faces.  For  cx?.mple,  mod- 
ern heavy  duty  concrete  pavements  are  twice 
as  strong  as  these  built  in  1920.  Bitum.ineus 
pavements  are  far  more  satisfactory.  Study 
of  traffic  and  driving  habits  enables  us  to 
design  roads  for  acti  al  rather  than  Imagined 
needs. 

Senator  Mters.  Does  the  Bureau  grant  any 
funds  to  the  States  for  research  purposes? 
Mr.  Hilts.  Yes.  Senator,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  ether  States  are  allowed  to  use  I'l  per- 
cent of  their  funds  for  highway  planning 
surveys.  Furthermore,  the  Bureau  has  un- 
dertaken to  assist  the  States  In  organizing 
surveys  and  coordinating  work  so  that  data 
could  be  used  for  analysis  on  a  national 
basis. 

Senator  Mte?.s.  One  last  question,  Mr. 
Hilts.  How  dees  the  national  defense  situa- 
tion affect  the  highway  construction  picture? 


Are  any  plans  being  made  for  military  high- 
ways? 

Mr.  Hilts.  Yes,  the  main  highways  used 
by  normal  traffic  are  the  m.o.st  important 
military  hlehways.  Defense  authorities  have 
told  us  to  go  ahead  with  present  plans  lay- 
ing particular  emphasis  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways.  We  dis- 
covered during  the  last  war  that  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  areas  that  had  a  great 
deal  of  traffl:  in  peace  time  and  needed  Im- 
proved highways  were  the  same  are:is  that 
produced  war  material.  Thus  all  the  present 
expendifare  couid — without  stretching  the 
point — b3  claccifled  as  defense  expense. 

Senator  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hilts. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  on  Communists  in  the  State 
Department  delivered  by  me  on  May  25, 
1930. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight 
to  discuss  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion, 
towers  In  importance  above  all  others.  It 
Is  the  subject  cf  International  atheistic  com- 
munism. It  deals  with  the  problem  of  de- 
stroying the  conspiracy  against  the  people  of 
America  and  free  men  everywhere.  There 
are  many  phases  of  this  subject  which  we 
might  well  discuss.  However,  the  time  ia 
limited.  Thei-efore,  your  program  chairman 
and  I  have  agreed  that  I  shall  briefly  hit 
a  few  of  the  high  spots  and  then  will  try 
to  ansr.er  some  of  the  many  questions  which 
I  understand  you  editors  want  to  ask  about 
the  anti-Communist  fight  In  Washington. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  you  have 
been  engaged  in  this  all-out  fight  against 
communism  long  before  I  came  on  the  scene.  * 
You  have  been  engaged  In  vhat  may  well 
be  that  final  Armageddon  foretold  In  the 
Bible — that  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, between  good  and  evil,  between  life 
and  death.  If  you  please. 

At  the  start,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  la 
my  opinion  no  special  credit  is  due  those  of 
us  who  are  making  an  all-out  fight  against 
this  Godless  force — a  force  which  seelu  to 
destroy  all  the  honesty  and  decency  that 
every  Protestant,  Jew  and  Catholic  has  been 
taught  at  his  mother's  knee.  It  is  a  task 
for  which  we  can  claim  no  special  credit  for 
doing.  It  Is  one  which  we  are  obligated  to 
perform.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  for  which 
we  were  brought  Into  this  world — for  which 
we  were  born.  If  we  fall  to  use  all  the  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body  which  God  gave  tia, 
then  I  am  sure  our  mothers,  wherever  they 
are  tonight,  may  well  sorrow  for  the  day  of 
our  birth. 

To  fight,  however,  we  must  have  facta. 
Those  facts  we  do  have.  They  stand  as  clear 
silhouettes,  outlined  by  the  fires  of  com- 
munism that  are  sweeping  across  Europe  and 
Asia  and  flickering  on  the  shores  of  America. 

We  know  that  the  major  aim  cf  com- 
munism, as  stated  by  its  atheistic  leaders 
more  than  30  years  &go,  is  to  create  a  Red 
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CMna.  thence  a  R^  Asia,  wash  It  with  a  Red 
Pacific — and  then  enslave  America. 

In  this  connection  let  ua  take  a  look  at 
the  maffnltude  of  Russian  success  and  the 
enormity  ol  our  disaster  In  China.  This  la 
the  disaster  to  which  Mr.  Acheson  refers  as 
the  dawning  of  a  new  dav:  the  disaster  to 
which  Mr.  Latilmcre  refers  as  a  •limitless 
horizon  ot  hope' 

For  whom  is  Mr  Acheson "s  new  dsy  dawn- 
ing? Who  faces  Lattlmcre'a  limitless  hori- 
zon of  hope?  Not  China.  Not  the  forces  of 
democracy  In  America,  but  the  military  mas- 
ters of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  In  the  mind  of  a  man  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  people  ct  this  .'.atlon  and 
Indirectly  the  people  of  the  •  orld  is.  Why 
Is  this  so? 

Is  it  because  we  are  less  Intelligent  than 
the  Communists?  Is  It  because  we  oui't 
match  them  In  ccuraee?  Is  tt  because  their 
devotion  to  atheism  is  gre:.ter  than  our  de- 
Totlon  to  God?  Is  It  because  we  are  less 
willing  to  stand  up  and  fi^ht  fnr  what  we 
think  Is  right?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
answer  to  al!  those  questions  Is  "No."  Then 
what  is  the  answer?  Is  It  in  our  leader- 
ship' To  that  my  answer  Is  "Yes."  and  I 
cballetige  anyone  to  find  another  answer. 

I  have  been  naming  and  presenting  evi- 
dence against  those  leaders  who  have  been 
responsible  for  selling  into  Communist  sla- 
Tery  400,000.000  people — those  leaders  re- 
sponsi'ole  for  the  creation  of  Communist 
slf  pplngstones  to  the  American  shores. 

Those  In  power  in  Washington  say  that 
this  Is  net  so;  that  those  are  not  the  men. 
Now  If  I  have  named  the  wrong  men.  then 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  tremendoxis  Com- 
munist victory  In  Asia  and  the  dismal 
American  defeat — the  greatest  defeat  any 
nation  hps  suffered  In  war  or  peace. 

It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  put  tha 
spotlight  of  exposure  on  those  who  are  re- 
sprnsible  for  this  disaster.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant, not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  past 
failures,  but  hecaU5e  these  same  men  are 
now  doing  America's  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Unfortunately  they  have  become  so 
deeply  entrenched  that  almost  every  power 
cf  the  Government  Is  used  to  sabotage  any 
attempt  to  eitpose  and  root  them  out. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  In  pointing  the  spot- 
light of  exjfosure  on  those  who  are  a  threat 
to  this  Nation.  It  Is  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  men  honored  with  high 
positions  will  go  to  conceal  communism, 
men  whose  shadows  hover  like  vultures  over 
the  corpse  of  China  and  whose  actions  rip 
at  the  backbone  of  freedom  in  America. 

It  Is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  Department  will  go  In  order  to 
deceive  and  practice  a  deliberate  fraud  on 
the  American  people.  In  order  to  give  you 
this  example.  It  is  necessary  to  publicly  di- 
vulge Information,  which  I  had  hoped  could 
be  profjerly  presented  to  the  committee.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  several  reproduction* 
of  secret  loyalty  flies. 

I  have  first  carefully  eliminated  any  ma- 
terial which  might  In  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  workings  of  our  Investigative  agencies. 

The  documents  which  are  being  given  to 
you  tonight  should  imder  no  stretch  of  the 
imaclnatlcn  be  kepi  se  ret.  The  secrecy 
label  could  only  be  applied  to  protect  those 
who  would  cover  up  their  incompetence  or 
double-dealing. 

First,  let  me  give  you  a  brief  history  lead- 
ing up  to  the  decision  to  make  those  fllea 
public.  When  I  began  the  presentation  of 
the  case  against  Owen  Lattlrnore.  the  Stat* 
Department's  architect  of  our  Par  Eastern 
pulley,  I  considered  It  necessary  to  present 
evidence  having  to  do  with  his  sabotage  of 
a  wartime  aKy.  an  ally  because  of  whom 
mary  of  ycur  sons  and  brothers  are  today 
•ll^e. 


I.  therefore.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
Lattlmore  In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Barnes  (an 
Individual  whose  activities  have  been  de- 
scribed In  executive  session  before  the  sub- 
committee) instructed  him.  In  effect,  to  get 
rid  of  all  Chinese  employees  In  the  OfSce  of 
War  Information  who  were  loyal  to  cur  Chi- 
nese ally.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  to  replace 
them  with  Chinese  Communists  or  with  Chi- 
nese loyal  to  the  Communist  caase. 

Later,  when  addressing  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors.  I  furnished  them 
complete  copies  of  and  discussed  the  Lattl- 
more-Barnea  letter.  The  State  Department 
then  came  screaming  to  Laitlmore's  defense. 
It  produced  an  8-page  white  paper  to  show 
that  McC.MiTHT  was  a  liar,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lattlmore  letter. 

This  white  paper,  which  took  nearly  a 
month  to  produce,  was  supervised  by  Edward 
Barrett,  Mr.  Acheson's  publicity  chief.  He 
was  Mr.  Lattimore's  superior  when  both 
worked  In  the  Office  of  War  Inlormatlcn.  He 
was  also  the  superior  of  Dr.  Chi  and  Mr. 
Chew  Hong,  whom  I  shall  discuss. 

Now,  Mr.  Barrett  got  the  Lattlmore  letter 
from  the  flies  of  Chew  Hong,  and  If  he  wants 
to  deny  that,  I  will  name  the  hour  and  the 
day  he  removed  it. 

When  Acheson  s  publicity  director  and  his 
expensive  staff  prepared  the  white  paper 
they  had  before  them  the  same  flies  which 
I  shall  present  to  you  tonight. 

I  had  hoped  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
produce  these  files  in  public.  I  frankly 
would  not  have  produced  them  merely  to 
present  a  link  In  the  Lattlmore  chain  of 
evidence.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  duty  to  show  them  the  calcu- 
lated, vicious  fraud  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment tried  to  sell  to  the  American  people. 

The  Department  was  given  a  chance  to 
corue  clean,  aiid  refused.  Now  I  could  merely 
tell  you  what  Is  In  the  files  which  I  am  about 
to  show  you.  This  I  have  done  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances,  but  always  with  the  same 
result;  namely,  the  Issuance  of  a  press  re- 
lease from  Acheson's  official  spokesman, 
backed  by  all  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Siate  Department,  saying  that  McCartht 
lies — there  is  no  such  evidence  In  the  files. 
Obvlousiy  IX  I  were  merely  to  tell  you  what 
was  m  these  files  the  State  Department  would 
Issue  its  14  points  or  Its  white  paper  to- 
morrow denying  each  and  every  statement 
made  In  regard  to  the  files. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what  wou'd  you  do  If  you  were  In  my 
position?  In  view  of  my  past  experience 
with  Acheson's  hatchetmen.  could  you  rec- 
ommend any  course  other  than  the  actual 
production  of  the  files? 

The  copy  of  the  Lattlmore  letter,  as  well 
as  tiie  files  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  being 
supplied  to  you.  You  will  find  a  copy  of 
all  of  the  documents  to  which  I  refer  In 
these  brown  envelopes  on  the  table.  I  In- 
vite you  to  take  complete  sets  along  with 
you. 

Now  let  me  read  to  you  from  the  State 
DtpArtment  white  paper  sent  to  some  500 
newspaper  editors  and  produced  by  the  Stale 
Departments  110,000-  to  «15,000-a-yettr  men. 

"Point  12:  SenaU-r  McCabtht  said  to  the 
ASNK:  "This  letter  from  Lattlmore  to  Joseph 
Barnes,  dated  June  13,  1943,  •  •  •  was 
an  order  to  Barnes  to  get  rid  of  all  Chinese 
employees  with  OWI  who  were  loyal  to  Chiang 
Kai-&hek.  and  supplant  them  with  Chinese 
Icyal  to  the  Communists 

"The  facts:  •  •  •  The  letter  dees  not 
say  what  Senator  McCjuitht  asserts  tt  did. 
What  U  docs  say  Is:  'In  the  clrcumatancea, 
we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  about  our 
Chinese  personnel.  While  we  need  to  avoid 
recruiting  any  Chinese  Communists,  we 
murt  be  careful  not  to  be  frightened  out 
of  hiring  people  who  have  loosely  been 
accub  J  of  being  Commtuilsts.  •  •  • 
Fur   our   purpose,   it   is   «L;,e   to  recruit   a4 


many  unaffiliated  Chinese  as  we  can,  to  pick 
peopie  whose  loyalty  will  be  reasonably 
assured  on  the  one  hand  by  the  salaries 
which  we  pay  them  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  salariea 
or  subsidies  from  somewhere  else. " 

The  purpose  of  the  white  paper  Is  to  prove 
that  the  Lattlmore  letter  actually  In- 
structed Barnes  to  avoid  hiring  Commu- 
nists. Now  in  this  respect.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  State  Department  and 
McCarthy  have  the  facts,  one  or  the  other 
Is  a  liar. 

Furthermore,  both  the  State  Department 
and  McCartht  had  plenty  of  time  to  study 
this  letter  and  the  files  which  explain  it. 
So  that  the  lie  of  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  McCartht  Is  guilty  must  be 
deliberate. 

You  will  note  the  Lattlmore  letter  tells 
Barnes  to  get  rid  of  all  Chinese  except 
Dr.  Chi  and  Chew  Hong  and  to  replace  all 
of  the  discharged  Chinese  by  employees 
from  th*^  New  China  Dally  News.  Now  this, 
as  you  will  note,  Is  mixed  up  with  4  pages 
of  double  talk. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  keep  In  mind  these 
three  names — Dr.  Chi,  Mr.  Chew  Hong,  and 
the  New  China  Daily  News.  Those  names 
are  lift  key  to  this  letter  and  the  State 
Department's  fraudulent  cover  up. 

You  editors  will  find  that  the  Lattlmore 
letter  boils  down  to  the  statement  "Keep 
Dr.  Chi  and  Mr.  Chew  Hong  as  a  nucleus, 
fire  everyone  else,  and  then  hire  only  those 
connected  with  the  New  China  Daily  News." 
Unless,  of  course,  you  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  New  China  Daily  News 
or  have  the  Information  In  the  Government 
files  on  this  Communist  publication  and 
unless  you  have  the  flies  of  Dr.  Chi  and 
Chew  Hong,  you  could  easily  be  deceived 
by  the  State  Department's  barrage  In  regard 
to  this  letter.  I  am,  therefore,  submitting 
to  you  the  secret  files  on  those  two  men 
who  were  Indispensable  to  Latlimors  cpeia- 
tlons.  ehowing  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission had  found  that  one  of  them  was 
unfit  for  Government  service  becau5e  of  his 
Communist  connections  and  that  the  other 
had  been  rejected  by  one  of  the  examiners 
because  of  his  communistic  activities,  and 
that  his  case  was  still  pending  at  the  time 
Lattlmore  Intervened  to  keep  them  both  on. 
You  win  note  also  that  the  files  show  that 
Dr.  Chi  whom  Lattlmore  fought  to  keep  with 
him  at  all  costs  had  been  discharged  as 
commissioner  of  education  In  Shansl  Prov- 
ince In  China  because  of  his  Communist 
activities. 

You  'Will  note  also  that  at  about  the  time 
of  the  Lattlmore  letter  to  Barnes  the  Cuni 
Service  Commission,  at  Lattimore's  request, 
reopened  the  case  on  Chew  Hong  and  Chi. 
You  will  note  that  the  fiJes  show  that  Lattl- 
more stated  that  even  If  Hong  were  a  Com- 
munist he  still  wanted  him  In  this  Job.  You 
will  not  further  the  cfflcial  finding  that  the 
New  China  Daily  News  was  a  publication  by 
and  for  the  Communists  and  that  both  Hong 
and  Chi  had  been  editors  of  that  Commu- 
nist paper. 

You  win  also  note  from  th.e  flies  that  Lat- 
tlmore was  Informed  of  the  complete  back- 
ground cjt  Chi  and  Chew  Hong,  which  In- 
cluded the  fact  that  Chi's  son  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and.  In  fact,  so 
high  up  in  lu  councils  that  me  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Third  International  In  Moccow. 
In  connection  therewith  I  call  the  Justice 
Depwtmenft  attertlcn  to  Lattim  re's  testi- 
mony OB  pafM  18i»  and  ICflO  of  the  record  In 
which  he  itatee  he  never  had  any  informa- 
tion from  mny  aource  to  indicate  young  Chi 
was  a  Communist. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Cht'i  son  had  been  tfMlgaated  by  the 
CommiinLrts  as  their  representative  to  the 
United  Natijns  and  is  walling  uutii  Latti- 
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-mere  Acheson,  and  Trygve  Lie  maneuver  the 
rec;:£;nitinn  of  Communist  China. 

I  further  call  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  Admiral  McCuUough  In  the  Steely 
report  to  the  effect  that  if  Hong,  who  had 
bcrn  declared  Ineligible  because  of  his  com- 
munistic activities,  were  to  be  removed  that 
ethers  higher  up  In  the  organization  should 
go  for  the  rccson  that  the  evidence  against 
them  was  more  damaging  than  It  v/as  against 
Hong. 

Ycu  will  note  frcm  the  fi:e  that  all  of  the 
Communist  activities  of  Chi  and  Hong  and 
the  fact  that  the  New  China  T^lly  News  wis 
a  Ccmm.unist  paper  were  brought  to  Lattl- 
more' attention,  but  that  he  nevertheless  In- 
sisted that  Chi  and  Hong  'oe  retained  and  his 
order  to  Barnes  to  hire  only  employees  of 
the  Communist  paper  still  stood. 

New,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Informa- 
tion was  all  known  to  the  State  Department 
when  Its  v.hite  paper  was  issued.  It  was 
known  to  Mr.  Barrett  who  was  Lattimore's 
and  Chi's  boss  in  OWI— Barrett,  who  inciden- 
tally In  his  white  paper  says  all  of  the  OWIs 
correspondence  Is  new  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  available  to  him. 

The  evidence  in  the  files  of  Chi  and  Hong 
forms  merely  one  of  the  links  In  the  Lattl- 
more cace  that  could  have  been  supplied 
without  using  the  files  and  frankly  the  files 
would  not  have  been  used  for  that  purpose 
alone. 

Tlie  State  Department  cover-up  changes 
the   picture,  however.     It  was  only  after  It 
became  obvious  that  the  State  Department 
was  using  Its  entire  press  corps  to  defend 
LaUlmore  that  I  decided  to  take  this  step. 
It  will   be  necessary  to  reveal  other  files 
If  the  cover-up  continues.     This  cover-up  Is 
worse    even    than    the    Lucas-Tydlngs-Mc- 
Mahon   whitewash.     It   Is   deliberate   fraud, 
organized  and  propagandized  with  one  Idea 
In  mind;   conceal,  cover  up,  keep  from  the 
American  people  the  truth.     This,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  makes  one  sick  way  down  deep 
Inside.     I    cannot    stomach    It.     I    am    sure 
that  you  would  not  either.    I  doubt  that  any 
American  would.     Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
would  consider  It  criminal  for  any  elected 
official  to  stand  Idly  by  while  this  fraud  Is 
being  perpetrated.     For  It  Is  a  sinister  effort 
to  avoid  honesty.     It  bears  a  basic  corrup- 
tion that  permeates  the  State  Department's 
small  closely  knit  high  command.     Instead 
of  shooting  square  with  the  American  people, 
we  find  men  in  high  places  who  offer  us  bits 
and  pieces  of  evidence  to  help  them  conceal 
instead  of  reveal  the  truth.     These  men  are 
not  paid  to  dishonestly  protect  reputations 
of  the  inner  circle.     They  are  paid  to  put  it 
on  the  line  for  America,  not  to  shuffle  off 
the  bottom  of  the  deck. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  play  games  with 
half-truths.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
high-paid  phonies  peddling  propaganda  to 
protect  the  reputations  of  men  who  have 
proven  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Let  U3  call  on  those  men  once  and  for 
all  to  con-.e  clean.  Let  us  make  the  honest 
voice  of  this  land  reverberate  In  their  ears 
until  they  tell  the  truth,  now  and  forever. 
The  tracks  of  liars  always  leave  a  traU.  In 
tracing  for  ycu  tonight  that  trail,  let  me 
say  new  that  wherever  It  leads,  whoever  is 
revealed  walking  In  these  track:,  the  trail 
Will  be  foli07,-cd  to  the  very  end.  We  cannot 
and  we  wUl  not  be  sidetracked  now  by  sly 
c  men  who  would  rather  save  their  Jobs  than 
■ee  America  secure. 

In  that  white  paper  the  State  Depart- 
ment also  called  attention  to  another  alleged 
falsehood  m  one  of  my  speeches.  Let  me 
again  quote  therefrom: 

-5.  Senator  McCartht  said  to  the  ASNE: 
first  let's  looi  at  that  perennial  Joiner,  Dr. 
Philip  Jessup.  our  Ambarsacior-at-large. 
•  •  •  Why  does  he  always  Join  Commu- 
nist fronts?  V/hy  net  anti-Communist  or- 
ganizations?' 


"The  facts:  Dr.  Jessup  testified,  before  the 
sufccommitee,  that  he  had  Joined  no  Com- 
munist-front organizations." 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  In 
the  folder  for  each  of  you  photostats  of  flve 
Communist-front  organizations  with  which 
Jessup  was  afflliated.  You  will  note  that 
Mrs.  Jessup  appears  on  the  executive  com- 
m.ittce  of  a  sixth  Communist-front  organi- 
zation. The  reason  for  including  this  with 
the  photostats  on  Philip  Jessup  Is  because 
of  the  close  aSiiatlon  of  Phlllo  Jessup  with 
this  organization  alco. 

I  again  quole  from  the  white  paper  In  re- 
gard to  Jessup: 

"6.  Senator  McCAr.THT  said  to  the  ASNE: 
"•  •  •  Dr.  Jessup  had  control  of  the 
magazine  Far  Eastern  Survey,  when  the 
Communist  campaign  In  1943  was  Initiated 
therein  to  sm.ear  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  deify 
ail  the  Communists.  •  •  •  I  pointed 
out  that  he  was  head  of  the  Research  Ad- 
visory Board  having  complete  control  of  the 
magazine  during  the  height  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  campaign." 

"The  facts:  Dr.  Jessup  was  not  chairman 
of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  in  1943.  He  was  merely  one  of  50 
trustees  of  the  American  Council." 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  cours?,  was  to 
show  that  Mr.  Jessup  did  not  have  charge 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Survey.  You  will  note 
the  clever  double  talk.  "They  quote  me  as 
having  stated  that  at  the  height  of  the 
Communist  party-line  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Survey  that  Dr.  Jessup 
was  head  of  the  Research  Advisory  Council 
which  had  complete  control  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  "facts"  they  give  were  that  he 
was  not  the  chairman  in  1943. 

Now  those  who  prepared  the  white  paper 
had  my  speech  before  them.  They  knew 
that  I  did  net  say  he  was  chairman  In  1943. 
They  knew  I  said  he  was  chairman  at  the 
time  the  Communist  ^mear  reached  Its 
height,  which  was  in  1944. 

Now  here  is  a  photostat  to  show  that 
he  was  head  of  the  Research  Advisory  Coun- 
cil In  1944,  at  the  height  of  its  Communist 
Party  line  campaign,  as  1  stated,  and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  photostats  do  net  lie — and 
Incidentally  the  Research  Advisory  Council 
has  complete  editorial  control  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

In  connection  with  the  statement,  and  I 
quote : 

"He  was  merely  one  of  50  trustees  of  the 
American  Council." 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Jessup's  own  testimony 
under  oath: 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trtistees 
of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute 
from  about  1933  until  my  resignation  •  •  • 
in  1946.  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Council  during 
1939  and  1940.  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Pacific  CouncU  from  1939  to  1942.  I  have 
also  at  various  times  served  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  com.mittee  of  the  American 
Council  and  in  1944  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee.'' 

I  also  pointed  out  to  the  ASNE  that  this 
publication  controlled  by  Jessup  and  which 
was  following  the  Communist  Party  line,  was 
being  sponsored  by  Communist  money.  At 
that  time  I  had  succeeded  In  obtaining 
p'notostats  of  checks  totaling  13.500.  The 
State  Department  In  answering  belittled 
the  Communist  money,  stating  that  it  to- 
taled only  13.500  as  compared  with  a  total 
expense  of  $200,000.  Now,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  State  Department  had  the  facts 
and  knew  exactly  hew  much  Communist 
money  had  been  contributed  to  Jessup's 
publication.  It  was  very  ea.<5y  for  them  to 
get  this  information  because  all  they  bad 
to  do  was  to  ask  Jesrsup.  Now,  let  x:»  see 
how  truthful  they  are  about  thU  figure  of 
13,500. 


Since  that  time  I  have  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging up  photostats  cf  another  W.OCO.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  16,500  paid  to  support  the 
publication  which  Mr.  Acheson's  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  Jessup  supervised.  Ycu  editors 
know  how  difficult  It  is  to  obtain  a  photo- 
stat cf  checks  from  an  unfriendly  scurce — 
an  alm.ost  Impossible  task— so  you  may  be 
reasonably  certain  that  when  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  photostats  totaling  $3,500 
that  many,  many  mere  thousands  of  dollars 
of  Communist  money  was  used  to  support 
that  publication.  Photostats  of  those  checks 
are  also  enclosed  in  the  folder. 

Now  Mr.  Budenz  has  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  subpena  the  records  of 
the  Communist.  Field,  who  was  signing  the 
checks,  but  the  Tydlngs  committee  says 
"No — we  will  use  >hlm  and  Browder  as  char- 
acter witnesses  for  Lattlmore.  but  we  will 
not  put  on  the  record  the  total  amount  of 
Communist  money  used  to  support  Jessup's 
publication,  nor  will  we  put  on  rfecord  what 
projects  of  other  State  Department  experts 
were  supported  by  Field's  Communist  funds." 
It  would  net  seem  unreasonable  to  ask 
Messrs.  Lucas.  Ttdincs.  and  McMahon  to  ex- 
plain why  they  fear  the  financial  records 
of  Mr.  Field.  I  have  no  power  to  get  these 
records.  They  can  do  It  very  simply  by 
subpena. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  suggested 
time  alter  time  that  a  man  who  uses  Com- 
munist money  to  support  a  publication 
which  is  selling  the  Communist  Party  line, 
should  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever 
hold  the  high  position  of  Ambassador  at 
Large,  in  which  position  he  is  helping  make 
the  plans  to  spend  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars to  fight  ccmmunlsm. 

As  I  have  said  before.  If  Philip  Jescup  was 
too  dull  or  too  naive  to  know  why  the  Com- 
munists were  supporting  the  magazine  which 
he  was  controlling,  you  can  be  certain  that 
the  Communists  knew  what  they  were  buy- 
ing and  made  certain  they  were  getting  more  . 
than  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  spent. 
When  this  Information  was  brought  to 
Truman's  attention.  Immediate  action  was 
taken.  This  action  consisted  of  giving  Jes- 
sup top-secret  clearance  to  A-  and  H-bomb 
Information.  And.  in  the  face  of  this,  there 
are  thoce  who  say  McCahtht's  tactics  of  pub- 
licly exposing  these  men  Is  wrong.  He  should 
dig  up  tho  Information  in  secret  and  secretly 
give  it  to  the  President.  What  think  ycu, 
ladies  and  gentlemen? 

Ten  days  ago  I  stated  I  would  spend  some 
time  tonight  answering  the  no'w  thoroughly 
discredited  attack  which  Senator  Ch.w-iz 
made  against  Louis  Budenz,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  is  responsible  for  lodging  many 
Communists  in  Jail.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time CH.ivEz's  attack  has  been  thoroughly 
discredited  and  effectively  answered  by  oth- 
ers more  competent  to  do  so  than  I. 

As  many  of  you  know,  it  Is  now  an  open 
secret  that  Cha\-xz  had  practically  nothing  to 
do  with  writing  the  speech  and  even  had 
difficulty  reading  this  typical  Communist 
Party  line  attack  put  together  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Communist  lawyer— a  Com- 
munist lawyer  who  certainly  deserves  a  pro- 
motion In  the  party  for  having  succeeded  in 
using  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  transmission  belt. 

I  suggest  that  you  analyze  that  speech  so 
that  you  may  ftilly  grasp  the  clever  Commu- 
nist line,  the  creation  cf  which  the  Senator 
frcm  New  Mexico  is  not  capable.  For  ex- 
ample, let  me  read  to  you  one  short  para- 
graph: 

"Members  cf  the  Senate  and  House  should 
•top  competing  with  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  purging  alleged  fub- 
verslves.  This  U  a  demand  that  all  con- 
gressional committees  stop  tryin.3  to  investi- 
gate Communlct  infiltration  in  the  United 
States. ' 

This  certainly  reqtiires  no  comment. 
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I  hav?  been  extremely  happy  that  Protest- 
ants. Jews,  and  Catholics  have  spontaneously 
c<-Tne  to  the  defense  of  Lculs  Budenz  since 
this  stupidly  vile  attack  upon  him.  his  wife. 
and  his  family  It  indicates  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  shall  not  be  successful  In  its 
attempt  to  Inject  religious  bigotry  Into  this 
light. 

New  I  was  not  disturbed  In  the  least  by 
this  attack  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  effect 
upon  Louifi  Budenz  As  we  all  know,  for  a 
period  cf  time  he  was  a  tcrp  official  of  the 
Communist  Party.  However,  since  that  time 
he  bas  dedicated  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Amerleanism.  He  has  given  unlimited  help 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatlcn.  He 
Is  In  an  all-out  campaign  to  expose  Commu- 
nlsta  In  dangerous  places.  This  Is  being 
done  at  great  risk  to  his  life  and  to  the  repu- 
tation cf  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  family. 
Thus  he  has  truly  carved  for  himsei:  a  place 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  people  who 
love  America. 

Each  of  these  Communist  inspired  attacks 
upon  Louis  Budenz  cause  him  to  increase  In 
stature  and  will  not  even  remotely  deter  him 
from  testlfjrlng  against  those  who  would 
destroy  America. 

However.  I  was  very  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  fart  that  Senator  Ttdincs.  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  ordered  Budenz  to  ap- 
pear, and  Senator  Lucas,  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  Senate  floor  supported 
this  attack.  In  so  doing  they  very  seriously 
Impeded  the  task  of  exposing  Communists 
In  cur  Government. 

Their  actions  notified  every  prospective 
witness  that  he  and  his  wife  and  family 
would  also  be  subjected  to  this  type  of  In- 
sanely vicious  communlstlcally  Ir.splred 
•mear  If  he  dared  to  help  expose  Communists 
In  Government.  Unfortunately.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  It  more  dlfBcult  to  ob- 
tain valuable  witnesses  who  are  less  courage- 
ous than  Louis  Budenz. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  the  brief  time 
•pent  with  you  tonight  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  the  high  lights  of  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous situation  that  exists.  You  have  as  a 
flaming  back  drop  to  my  remarks  the  facts  of 
the  world  as  you  find  them  tc<iay.  Commu- 
nb!m  Is  no  longer  a  creeping  threat  to 
America.  It  Is  a  racing  doom  that  comes 
closer  to  our  shore  each  day.  To  resist  it  we 
must  be  Intelligently  strong. 

Such  strength  will  come  only  from  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  whole  hearted 
defense  of  democ.-acy.  The  avcraee  Amer- 
ican who  constitutes  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  Nation  U  so  dedicated.  We  must  be 
rure  that  those  who  seek  to  lead  up  today 
are  equally  dedicated.  We  cannot  survive  on 
balf  loyalties  any  more  than  we  can  find  the 
facts  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  with  half 
truths. 


RcTerend  Herhtrt't  Sermon  at  LintoB 
Hail  Military  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

ThuTsday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Unton 
Hail  Military  School  is  a  grammar  school 
for  boys,  and  has  classes  up  to  the  eighth 
grade.  It  Is  located  near  Brlstow,  Va., 
among  the  rolling  hills  and  beautiful  val- 
leys. It  is  not  far  from  where  the  bloody 
battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  short,  but  excellent, 
.aouress  that  was  delivered  by  the  Rev- 


erend Walter  W.  Herbert,  of  Alexandria's 
St.  Marys  Church,  to  the  boys  attending 
this  Catholic  school  on  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Military  Day; 

A  school  is  like  a  great  tree  which  grows 
from  ft  tiny  seed  planted  In  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  Each  year.  It  puts  forth  leaves, 
and  then,  when  they  are  mature,  sends  them 
out  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  And  each  one  of  these  leaves 
bears  unmistakably  the  mark  of  the  tree 
from  which  It  came. 

Flfty-slx  years  ago.  a  seed  was  planted  In 
this  green  valley.  Now.  it  has  grown  and  be- 
come a  great  school  which  each  year  sends 
forth  Its  students,  each  bearing  the  mark 
of  the  things  he  has  learned  here. 

Out  from  this  valley  they  go.  one  by  one, 
that  they  may  be  lights  to  light  up  the  dark- 
ness of  our  times.  They  go  out  that  by  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord,  they  may  be  guides 
to  lead  In  a  world  In  which  leadership  has 
come  to  mean  the  same  as  force. 

The  challenge  which  the  world  throws  Into 
the  face  of  you  who  go  out  from  this  school 
Is  not  an  easy  one.  Here  In  classroom  and 
chapel,  you  have  learned  of  the  gentle  Christ 
and  have  been  taught  that  you  should  obey 
Him.  But  If  you  try  to  be  good,  the  only 
thing  the  world  will  say  Is  that  you  are  weak. 
Here  you  have  been  taught  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  yet  If  you  believe  In  Gcd,  the 
only  thing  that  men  may  say  about  you  1« 
that  ycu  are  old-fashioned.  Here  you  have 
been  taught  that  your  soul  is  more  Important 
than  anything  else  In  the  world,  but  If  you 
value  your  self-respect  more  than  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  the  only  thing  that  they  may 
say  about  you  Is  that  you  are  foolish.  They 
said  the  same  things  about  our  Blessed  Lord 
in  his  day,  and  He  knew  that  nearly  2.000 
years  later  they  wuuld  be  making  the  same 
remarks  abcut  His  followers,  and  that  Is  why 
He  could  declare  from  another  mountain 
to  those  sitting  In  another  green  valley: 

"Blepsed  are  ye  when  they  shall  revile  you 
and  persecute  you  and  speak  all  that  Is  evil 
against  you  untruly  for  my  sake,  for  ymu- 
reward  Is  very  great  In  heaven."  (Matthew 
v:  11-12.) 

And  that  Is  *hy  also.  In  the  Sarcrament  of 
Confirmation,  He  sent  you  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
make  you  strong  and  perfect  Christians  and 
soldiers  of  the  King. 

But  as  you  go  out  into  the  fight  for  Christ. 
we  would  that  you  be  not  merely  fighters  In 
the  ranks,  but  Itaders.  We  wish  that  your 
good  example  may  shine  before  all  that  many 
may  be  moved  to  draw  close  to  God  becaiise 
of  you.  It  U  a  strange  thing  but  true  that 
a  scul  which  turns  Its  back  upon  God  Is  not 
satisfied  to  go  along  Its  own  miserable  way 
to  destruction  alone,  but  must  draw  others 
after.  But  If  that  Is  true.  It  is  equally  true 
that  If  a  soul  loves  0«xl  It  cannot  rest  until 
all  around  It  love  God  also.  That  Is  why 
saints  are  so  unpopular  and  disturbing  to 
many  In  the  world.  That  is  why  they  are 
thought  to  be  weak,  old-fashioned,  or  fool- 
ish. That  Is  the  challenge  that  you  have  to 
face.  This  Is  the  challenge  for  which  you 
have  been  preparing  these  many  years  at 
Linton  Hall. 

You  will  take  many  memories  with  you  as 
you  leave  these  grounds  In  a  few  short  weeks. 
There  will  be  memories  of  friends,  of  good 
times  spent,  of  games  won,  of  the  give  and 
take  of  school  life,  which  is  only  a  little  pre- 
view of  the  give  and  take  cf  your  life  outside. 
As  the  years  go  on  and  these  things  become 
dim  In  your  memories,  you  will  forget  much 
of  what  has  happened.  But  there  Is  one 
thing  about  Linton  Hall  that  few  of  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  forget,  and  that  is  the  sacri- 
fice and  devotlor.  to  those  who  labor  here. 
Plfty-slx  years  ago.  four  nuns  planted  the 
•eed  that  Is  today  Linton  Hall.  The 
•truggles  that  have  Intervened  have  not  been 
easy  There  have  te?n  dark  days  when  all 
seemed  lost,  days  of  l.ardship  and  poverty, 


but  in  spite  of  all  this.  Linton  Hall  prospered. 
For  It  is  like  the  house  In  Scripture:  "The 
rains  descended  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  and  dashed  against  that 
house  and  It  fell  not  because  It  waa  founded 
upon  a  reck."     (Matthew  vU:  25.) 

Those  four  brave  souls  have  now  become 
84.  and  the  original  handful  of  students  has 
become  247  And  now  a  new  hall  must  be 
added  to  shelter  the  ever-growing  number  of 
those  who  come.  Indeed,  these  stones  must 
rise  and  continue  to  rise  In  the  years  to  come 
as  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  dreams  of  these 
who  first  planted  the  seed,  and  as  a  pledge 
that  all  those  who  have  labored  here  have 
not  labored  m  vain. 

May  nothing  that  you  ever  do  betray  the 
trust  that  these  who  have  been  your  teachers 
place  in  you  as  you  go  forth.  May  nothing 
that  you  ever  do  erase  the  mark  which  Lin- 
ton Hall  places  upon  you,  for  It  Is  the  mark 
of  the  cross  of  our  Lord. 

May  you  keep  your  faith,  may  ycu  \j\e 
all  men.  If  you  do,  then  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul: 

"I  am  sure  that  neither  death  nor  life,  near 
angels  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from 
the  love  of  God  which  Is  In  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."     (Romans  vlU:  38-39  ) 


Arming  of  the  State  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  cranted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
petition  from  my  good  friend.  Hon. 
George  W.  Armstrong,  of  Natchez,  Miss., 
to  the  President  of  t.ie  United  States 
with  reference  to  arming  the  State  of 
Israel  at  tiie  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  those  Arabs  who 
have  occupied  that  country  for  approxi- 
mately 2.0C0  years.  Many  of  them  were 
Christians,  and  they  were  all  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States  imtll  this 
so-called  State  of  Israel  was  set  up  and 
recognized  overnight  by  the  admimstra- 
tion  without  consulting  the  Congress  of 
th*>  United  States. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  appro- 
priate money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  underwrite  the  Crucifixion,  or 
carry  on  a  war  with  a  friendly  people. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent follows: 

Mat  27,  1950. 
To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

GEJTTLrMZN:  The  Associated  Press  of  May 
26.  1950,  reported  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prime  Minister  Schuman  of  Prance,  by 
which  the  United  States  would  permit  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  the  State  of  Israel  and 
to  the  Arab  countries  for  alleged  defense  pur- 
poses. As  an  American  citizen  I  protest 
against  this  unrighteous  agreement. 

It  Is  In  fact  an  agreement  to  sanction  the 
Invasion  of  Arab  homes  and  lands  by  the 
Zionists  and  deny  the  Arabs  the  power  of 
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self-defense.  Israeli  Is  supported  by  the 
Zionists  of  the  world  with  unlimited  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions, 
while  the  Arabs  are  poor  and  unable  to  cope 
with  them. 

I  therefore  petition  you  to  repudiate  this 
vicious  and  unholy  agreement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  W  Armstrong. 


> 


Growth  of  Business  in  the  Southeast  From 
1939  to  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  about  the  9  Southeastern 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia, 
are  confirmed  by  recent  releases  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  cov- 
ering the  1S48  census  of  business: 

First.  Between  1939  and  1948,  retail 
trade  in  the  States  mentioned  increased 
252  percent,  as  ^-ompared  to  a  214  percent 
increase  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  figures  for  1939  are  $4,500.- 
COO.COO.  The  figures  for  1948  are  $16.- 
OCO.OGO.OCO.  Thus,  these  Southeastern 
States  had  a  remarkable  growth  over  this 
9-year  period  as  a  consumer  market. 

Second.  Alabama  retail  sales  had  a  re- 
markable growth  durins:  this  period, 
growing  from  $436,000,030  in  1939  to 
$1,631,403,000  in  1943.  This  is  an  in- 
cre93e  of  274  percent  as  compared  with 
a  214  percent  increase  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Thus,  Alabama's  in- 
crease is  60  percent  greater  than  the 
United  States  increase.  Alabama  almon 
quadrupled  her  retail  sales  between  1939 
and  1048. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  f^fJures  indicate 
that  the  South  is  experiencing  great 
grt)wth.  New  sources  of  income,  im- 
proved methods  of  farming,  diversifica- 
tion of  agriculture,  new  industries,  all  are 
a  par;  of  the  picture. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
article  styled  "Markets  and  Finance: 
Southeast's  boom  officially  confirmed." 
by  Jo£-eph  K.  Heyman.  which  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  Naws.  Sunday.  May  28, 
1959: 

Markets   and   Finance:    SotrrHEASfs  Boom 

OmciALLY  Confirmed 

(By  Joseph  K.  Heyman) 

Atlanta.  May  27.— The  tremendous  growth 
of  the  Southeast  as  a  consumer  market  has 
been  officially  confirmed  by  figures  Irom  the 
1948  Census  of  Business,  current  Census  Bu- 
reau releases  show. 

Stores  and  other  retail  outlets  In  nine 
Southeastern  States  rang  up  total  sales  of 
more  than  $:G.000,0C0,000  In  1948.  The  total 
was  t4. 500,000,000  In  1939,  the  last  census 
year. 

These  figures  are  derived  from  prelimi- 
nary reports  of  the  1948  Census  of  Business 
which  are  just  now  being  released  In  piece- 
meal form.  On  the  basis  cf  thees  reports 
we   have   calctilated  retail   sales   totals  for 


each  Southeastern  State  and  for  the  region 
as  a  whole.  The  final  official  figures  may 
vary  slightly  from  ours,  but  probably  by  not 
more  than  1  or  2  percent. 

The  Southeast  enjoyed  a  sales  gain  of  252 
percent  between  the  two  census  counts. 
This  Is  substantially  better  than  the  214  per- 
cent gain  for  the  IJnlted  States  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  further  evidence  that  Dixie  Is  on  the 
rise. 

Every  State  In  the  region  beat  the  na- 
tional gain.  The  rankings  of  the  percentage 
Increases  are  shown  In  the  accompanying 
chart. 

Florida  and  Alabama  top  the  list.  Both 
of  these  States  almost  quadrupled  their  re- 
tail sales  between  1939  and  1948. 

The  oiher  seven  States  were  close  together, 
with  increases  ranging  from  Mississippi's  251 
percent  to  Georgia's  234  percent. 

The  new  census  clearly  confirms  that  the 
Southeast  Ls  a  bigger  part  of  the  total  United 
States  market  than  it  was  prewar.  It  is  a 
segment  of  the  United  States  market  which 
Is  continuing  to  grow,  a  fact  that  business- 
men throughout  the  Nation  will  carefully 
note. 

In  the  decade  from  1929  to  1939,  the  South- 
east increased  Its  share  of  the  national  trade 
dollar  from  less  than  10  cents  to  more  than 
11  cents. 

By  1948,  cur  share  had  Jumped  further  to 
12.5  cents. 

Every  State  In  the  Southeast  except  two — 
Mississippi  and  Alabama — shared  the  rise  In 
retail  sales  between  1929  and  1939,  relative 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  And  all 
nine  bettered  the  United  States  average  gain 
between  1939  and  1948. 

Our  huge  jump  In  retail  trade  has  come 
about  mostly  because  of  our  hike  In  income. 
Total  income  payments  before  taxes  were 
about  $7,030,000,000  In  1S39.  This  figure  had 
ballooned  to  over  $24,000,000,000  by  1948. 

In  addition.  Southerners  spend  a  larger 
portion  of  their  total  incomes  in  retail  stofes. 
Vv'e  have  to.  because  cur  Incomes  are  low^. 
We  must  pay  more  of  our  earnings  out  to  the 
grocer,  the  druggist,  the  clothing  salesman, 
etc.,  for  the  necessities  if  life. 

Nationally,  retail  stores  took  a  little  over 
63  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  income  In  1948. 
In  the  Southeast,  trade  took  about  67'i 
cents  from  each  dollar. 

We  are  closing  the  gap  as  compared  with 
other  United  States  citizens,  however.  In 
1£33,  the  average  southerner  spent  6  cents 
more  cut  of  each  Income  dollar  In  retail  trade 
than  the  average  United  States  citizen.  In 
1948,  wc  spent  only  4  cents  more  than  the 
average. 

Despite  our  great  Improvement  In  retail 
trade,  v.e  are  still  well  below  the  national 
average  on  a  per. capita  basis.  The  average 
southerner  bought  a  total  of  $640  of  mer- 
chandise from  retailers  In  1948,  as  compared 
with  purchases  of  $880  per  person  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  still  have  a  way  to 
go  to  reach  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  table  below  shows  the  dollar  totals  of 
retail  sales  for  1939  and  1948  by  States  and 
the  percentage  gain  between  the  two 
censuses. 
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+274 

Florila 
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+a.M 

+249 
+244 
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Virsinia . 

+242 
+250 

SouthL>ai<t 

t'nito<i  States 

+252 
+210 

Award  to  Twentieth  Centnrj  Qub  of  Inka, 
Miss.,  in  the  Boild-a-Bctter-Commanity 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
have  been  laudable  and  forward-looking 
sponsors  of  a  Nation-wide  Build-a- 
Better-Community  Contest,  which  drew 
2,912  entries.  Prizes  were  awarded  at  the 
recent  fifty-ninth  convention  of  the 
federation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  luka. 
Miss.,  an  organization  of  17  women  in  a 
fine  Mississippi  city  of  2.C00  persons,  was 
awarded  the  $10,000  sweepstakes  prize 
for  the  Nation's  best  betterment  program 
and  S5,000  for  the  best  job  done  by  a  club 
with  less  than  50  members. 

For  its  project  the  club  established  an 
eye,  ear.  end  nose  clinic,  brought  in  two 
doctors  for  a  general  health  clinic,  or- 
ganized garbage  di.<^posal  started  a  can- 
cer study  unit,  organized  cub  scout  packs, 
bought  a  merry-go-round  for  a  play- 
ground, ran  a  clean-up  campaign,  land- 
scaped parks  and  the  yard  for  the  Negro 
school,  and  instigated  a  dial  telephone 
system. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  these  fine  ladies,  v.-ho 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  splendid  little  city  and  wish  to  com- 
mend all  of  them  publicly  for  their 
unse'fish  devotion  to  the  public  interest 
and  the  out.standing  accomplishments  of 
their  combined  efforts.  I  see  this  as  an- 
other indication  of  the  progress  Missis- 
sippi and  the  ':ntirc  South  are  making. 

The  report  of  the  .splendid  achieve- 
ments of  these  patriotic  and  forv;ard- 
looking  ladies  is  of  value  and  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  I  therefore 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
attached  news  item  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  2  be  inserted  in  tne 
Appendix  of  the  Reccrd. 

There  bein;j  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mississippi    Clcb    Tops — Fedecation    Names 
Nine  Contest  Winnebs 

BocTCN,  June  1  (U.  P.). — The  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  of  Iuk.a.  Miss.,  an  organization 
cf  17  women,  won  $15  003  In  prizes  tonight 
for  a  "face  lifting"  oferation  on  luka — a 
town  of  2.000  persons. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  ftfty-nlnth 
convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  sconrors  of  a  Nation-wide 
"Build  a  Better  Ccmmunity"  contest  which 
drew  2,912  entries. 

The  Mississippi  women's  group  was  one 
cf  nine  clubs  honorsd  by  th3  federation  for 
civic  Improvement  programs.  luka  won  a 
$10,CC0  "sweepstaltes"  priza  for  the  Nation's 
be.st  betterment  program  and  $S.000  for  the 
test  Job  done  by  a  club  with  ic:^  than  60 
members. 
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Honored  by  President  Truman  u  "one  o* 
the  most  vital  forces  In  American  democ- 
racy." the  luka  Club  won  top  honors  for  work 
done  almost  entirely  by  the  17  club  members. 
For  Its  project  the  club  established  an  eye, 
ear.  and  nose  cUnlc.  brought  In  two  doctors 
lor  a  general  health  cUnlc  organized  gar- 
bage disposal.  pt<irted  a  cancer-study  unit, 
organized  cub-scout  parks,  bought  a  merry- 
go-round  for  »  playtrround,  ran  a  clean-up 
campaign,  landscaped  parks  and  the  y?.rd  for 
•  Negro  school,  and  Instigated  a  dial  tele- 
phone system. 

Other  winners  of  $5,000  prizes  were  the 
Tippecanoe  County  PfHleratlon  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Lafayette.  Ind.,  lor  establishing  a  Girl 
Scout  camp,  and  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Women's  Clubs  of  Marlanna.  Pla..  for  work 
In  combating  hookworm  disease  In  Jackson 
County,  Pla. 

Prizes  of  W.OOO  went  to  the  Sorosls  Club, 
of  Orlando,  Fla  ;  the  Cosmos,  Fldells.  and 
Searchlight  Clubs,  cf  Overbrook.  Kans.;  and 
the  El  Pro^reso  Club,  of  Alpine.  Tex. 

Other  national  co.utest  winners  were  the 
Harrodsburg  Women's  Club,  of  Harrodsburg. 
Ky.;  the  Junior  Chilhcwee,  of  Maryvllle, 
Tenn.:  and  the  Twentieth  Century.  Study, 
and  Women's  Clubs,  of  Rollla,  N.  Dak.,  each 
of  which  was  awarded  »2.000. 

President  Truman's  mcssai^e.  read  at  the 
presentation  ceremonies,  said  the  federa- 
tion's contest  Is  "helping  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy at  its  very  foundations  in  the  local 
community." 

"Communist  and  other  totalitarian  state* 
believe  In  running  affairs  from  the  top 
down,"  Mr.  Truman  said  "In  the  United 
States  we  are  proving  how  superior  It  Is  to 
carry  on  our  Government  from  the  grass 
roots  upward." 

Prlre  money,  donated  by  the  Kroger  Co.. 
Midwest  retail  food  chain,  is  to  be  used 
toward  furthering  clvlr-lmprovement  proj- 
ects. The  contest  awards  high-lighted  the 
third  day  of  a  meeting  of  2.500  delegates  rep- 
resenting ll.OOO.QOO  clubwomen  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


No  Wliitewash,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  C.U-ITOHJJtA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UN'ITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
V/ednesday.  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unnnimou-s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Apjjendi.x  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "No  Whitewash.  Please," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  23  issue  of 
the  OroviUe  (Calif. >  Mercury. 

There  Ijeiru:  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
No   WHrrxw.^sH.    Pliasz — Washington    Post 

pROPOSrS  TO    FEE3   CONFIDENCT   TO   THI    PlO- 

ptr — Wk  Want  Something  Brrrni 
Things  are  at  a  pretty  pass  In  Washington. 
The  Capital  has  been  "seized  and  convulsed 
by  a  terror,"  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  which  comes  out  with  a  full-page  edi- 
torial about  It— an  edlLorlal  that  apparently 
hns  been  reproduced  In  many  large  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  for  It  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  lu 
lull-page  display  form. 

The  Post  devotes  the  space  to  a  denuncia- 
tion of  witch  hunts  such  as  have  gripped 
Washington.     By   witch  bunu  It  refers   to 


fuch  campaigns  as  that  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator McCabtht.  who  has  been  making  rather 
wild  charges  directed  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Post  refers  to  the  cancerous  growth  of 
totalitarianism,  the  great  menace  of  Russia 
and  Russia's  fanatical  fifth  column  In  every 
country.  Including  ours,  which  Is  menacing 
our  safety. 

The  Post  comes  up  with  a  solution.  It 
demands  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
leading  citizens  to  assess  our  over-all  secur- 
ity "and  to  give  to  the  American  people  the 
fullest  possible  information."  The  commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
would  be  nonpartisan,  etc..  etc. 

Two-thirds  of  the  page  Is  devoted  to  de- 
nouncing witch  hunts.  They  are  so  bad 
that  it  Is  trite  to  denounce  them.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  what  causes  witch  hunts  and  would 
a  nonpartisan  commission,  as  advocated  by 
the  Post,  remove  the  causes  back  of  witch 
hunts. 

The  editorial  devotes  some  space  to  the 
present  plight  o^  the  State  Department  and 
cites  this: 

"Revilement  of  our  diplomats  has  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  in  a  recent  Une-up  for 
tickets  for  a  symphony  concert  in  Washing- 
ton a  man  who  admitted  to  a  reporter  that 
he  was  from  the  State  Department  was  pub- 
licly laughed  at." 

Such  Is  the  situation.  Can  a  correction 
be  made  without  getting  at  the  cause?  W« 
think  not. 

Then,  what  was  the  cause? 
We  submit  that  Senator  McCartht.  liber- 
ally dealt  with  In  the  Post's  editorial,  would 
have  got  no  where  with  the  public  had  he 
not  had  a  rich  field  in  which  to  sow  his 
seeds  of  distrust. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  all  remember,  but 
should  be  set  down  here  to  explain  what  led 
up  to  the  present  sad  situation  with  regards 
the  State  Department: 

In  1945  the  State  Department  helped  to 
hush  up  the  Amerasla  case  so  that  the  pub- 
lic never  got  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
hundreds  of  State  Department  documents 
were  stolen.  No  one  ever  was  brought  to 
trial  although  six  were  arrested.  Two  were 
assessed  small  fines  on  pleas  of  guilty.  The 
cases  of  the  others  were  dropped.  The 
Amerasla  scandal  would  have  died  right  there 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Hiss  case. 

Years  ago  many  of  the  facts  In  the  Hisa 
case  were  taken  to  the  State  Department  by 
Whlttaker  Chambers,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment sneered  It  down.  The  Hiss  case  sim- 
mered along  imtll  Congressman  Nixon  broke 
It  open  In  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  Now  Hiss  stands  convicted 
as  a  traitor.  Hiss  had  been  very  prominent 
in  the  State  Department,  helped  write  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  stood  behind 
President  Rocjsevelt  at  Yalta  when  China  was 
sold  out  to  Stalin.  Even  alter  Hiss  was  con- 
victed, the  Secretary  of  State  '-  ould  not  turn 
his  back  on  him. 

Still  the  State  Department  might  have 
escaped  the  witch  hunt  had  It  not  been  for 
the  FXJchs  exposure,  with  which  It  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  and  the  loss  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists, with  which  It  had  everything  to  do. 
After  the  sell-out  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 
Yalta,  where  Hiss  was  operating  "on  our 
side,  "  the  Russians  proceeded  to  move  In  on 
China,  and  a  vigorous  and  influential  clique 
In  the  Slate  Department  proceeded  to  be- 
little Chiang  and  praise  the  Communists. 
They  influenced  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
until  his  uterances  caused  Chiang  to  loee 
face  sufQclently  to  lose  all. 

This  major  defeat  for  United  States 
policy — a  loss  that  nuUlfled  most  of  what 
we  had  fought  for  In  the  war  of  the  Pacific — 
placed  the  State  Department  In  a  vulnerable 
poeltlon,  to  the  extent  that  all  the  other  faui 
pas  came  up  to  slap  It  In  the  face. 


These  are  the  reasons  for  the  present  wltdi 
hunt,  if  such  It  Is.  The  country  Isn't  con- 
vinced It  Is  Just  a  witch  hunt,  thinks  some- 
thing else  exists  that  has  net  been  uncovered, 
and  that  the  State  Department  may  have 
been  covering  up. 

Give  a  man  or  a  department  a  bad  reputa- 
tion and  he  or  It  must  work  himself  out  cf 
it  the  hard  way. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  call  It  a  witch 
hunt  and  dismiss  It— by  appointing  a  com- 
mission "of  leading  citizens." 

Meanwhile  the  President,  who  has  refused 
data  to  Congressmen,  finally  lets  them  see 
It,  but  not  to  make  notes,  not  to  take  their 
attorneys  with  them,  not  this  and  not  that. 

Meanwhile  the  President  breaks  down  the 
nonpartisan  foreign  policy  by  his  actions  and 
the  Republicans  take  the  opportunity  to 
blame  the  State  Department,  and  make  It 
stick,  too. 

No,  you  can't  salve  the  American  people  by 
appointing  a  commission  of  leading  citizens 
to  pass  glorified  hand-outs  to  the  press.  The 
State  Department  must  show  by  Its  actions 
that  It  will  not  tolerate  infiltration  by  Com- 
munists and  will  not  tolerate  Communist- 
Inspired  policy.  It  will  take  time  for  It  to 
work  Itself  back  Into  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  but  It  will  take  more  time 
than  necessary  if  It  and  the  President  don't 
start  now.  Instead  of  following  the  white 
wash  proposal  of  the  Washington  Pest. 


"Tories"  Using  Teachers  to  Warp  Yoanf 
Minds;  "Heat"  on  Churches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr,  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enclosed  article  reveals  the  clever  way 
in  which  big  business  has  set  out  to  beat 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Fair  Deal 
program  that  was  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  This  article  appeared 
In  last  week's  Issue  of  the  progressive 
and  very  alert  weekly  newspaper.  Labor, 

"Tories'   Using  Teachers   To   Warp   Youno 
Minds;    "Heat"  on  Churches 

Close  all  your  town's  schools  for  the  day. 
Murch  the  teachers  to  a  labor  union  hall. 
Give  them  a  fancy  dinner,  and  talks  on  the 
misdeeds  of  big  business  and  political  reac- 
tionaries. Tell  them  to  pass  this  "Infor- 
mation" along  to  their  schcwl  children. 

Impossible?  Businessmen  would  "raise 
the  roof"  if  anything  like  that  were  tried  In 
your  town?  They  certainly  would,  but  they 
are  doing  exactly  that  kind  of  thing  in  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  country 

How  it  Is  being  done  wholesale  in  one 
State  Is  told  in  a  series  of  articles  In  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  progressive 
paper  published  by  "B:!! "  Evjue.  who  knows 
propaganda  when  he  sees  it. 

"B-I-l    DATS" 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  articles  explain,  have  joined  la 
a  program  of  Business-Industry-Education 
Days.  Labor  exposed  this  program  when  it 
was  first  revealed  about  a  year  ago.  Since 
then,  it  Is  now  disclosed,  B-I-E  Days  have 
been  held  "In  a  score  of  Wisconsin  commu- 
nities." 

In  each  of  them,  a  program  carefully 
planned  by  the  NAM  and  C  of  C-  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  local  businessmen.  The  program 
has  these  steps: 

The  schools  are  closed,  either  all  day,  or 
at  least  half  a  day. 

The  businessmen  takj  the  teachers  on 
"personally  conducted"  tours  through  local 
industrial  plants. 

BANQIETS    FOR    TEACHERS 

Then  corner  a  "banquet  In  the  evening, 
at  which  the  teachers  are  fed  and  enter- 
tained by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  cr 
some  other  organization  of  business  or  In- 
dustry. 

"At  each  of  these  banquets  there  was  a 
speaker — usually  a  prominent  local  banker, 
businessman,  or  industrialist. 

"An  analysis  of  the  addresses  given  at 
half  a  dozen  of  these  B-I-E  days  in  Wisconsin 
communities  reveals  the  following  dominat- 
ing themes: 

"1.  High  taxc?s  are  killing  private  enter- 
prise and  Initiative. 

"2.  The  Truman  health  program  is  the 
same  as  socialism  or  communism. 

"3.  Government  regulation  of  business  is 
ruining  the  American  way  of  life. 

"4.  Teachers  should  tell  their  pupils  that 
freedom  In  America  Is  being  stifled  by  radical 
plans  made  in  Washi'igton. 

"5.  Government  spending  leads  to  com- 
munism. 

•"6.  Public  housing,  publicly  owned  electric 
power  systems,  and  public  welfare  programs 
are  leading  the  United  States  to  socialism." 

FORM    CHILDaEN  S  THINKING 

At  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  for  example,  over 
200  school  teachers  heard  a  B-I-E  Day  speech 
by  Carl  N.  Jacobs,  corporation  president  and 
a  director  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Jacobs  gave  the  usual  scare  tal'^ 
about  the  welfare  state,  complained  that 
•"business  Is  maligned  by  those  whose  sym- 
pathies are  for  Government  or  labor,"  urged 
the  teachers  to  carry  his  message  back  to 
their  schools,  and  to'.d  them  this: 

"You  can  inspire  the  youth  of  today  to 
choose  its  form  of  society.  The  choice  will. 
in  large  measure,  be  determii'.ed  by  the  kind 
of  thinking  you  sliir.u'ate."  Could  anything 
be  plainer  than  that?  Plant  our  propa- 
ganda In  children's  minds,  reactionary  big- 
business  spokesmen  tell  the  teachers,  and 
the  children  will  grow  up  thinking  what  we 
want  them  to  think. 

When  George  E.  Watson,  Wisconsin  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  was  asked  about 
th?se  B-I-E  days,  he  said  they  were  perfectly 
proper. 

But  when  asked  whether  he  would  approve 
clothing  the  schools  for  a  Labor  Union  Dcy, 
he  said,  "I  will  have  to  think  that  over." 

••heat"    PUT    ON    CHURCHES 

This  column  has  discussed  John  T.  Flynn's 
reactionary  propaganda  book  The  Road 
Ahead.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  boiled- 
down  version  of  it  are  being  distributed  by 
the  so-called  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government. 

The  complete  book  contains  a  chapter  10, 
which  attacks  the  Federal  Council  of 
Ciiurches.  That  organization,  composed  of 
liberal  churchmen  of  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations, champions  progressive  meas- 
ures and  the  cause  of  labor. 

The  Reader's  Digest  magazine,  which  orig- 
inally published  the  boil-down  of  Flynn's 
bock,  also  printed  a  nasty  article  by  Stanley 
High  about  what  he  called  Methodism's  pink 
fringe.  This  article  also  was  an  attack  upon 
liberal  churchmen. 

HO    ONE    SAFE    FROM    SLANDER 

Why  are  these  attacks  significant?  Be- 
cause they  Show  that  not  even  prominent 
and  obviously  respectable  church  members 
and  ministers  are  safe  from  slander  as  pinks 
and  Reds,  If  they  dare  to  challenge  the  reac- 
tionary Interests  represented  by  such  propa- 
gandists as  Flynn  and  High. 

As  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  re- 
cently   wrote   Labor;    "The    'heat'    is    being 


turned  upon  the  churches.  Ministers  who 
have  long  stood  with  you  for  social  justice 
are  being  persecuted  by  a  smear  cam.paign. 
Pressure  Is  being  put  on  us  to  go  backward 
from  our  social  viewpoints." 


REA  Power  Lines  in  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday   June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  communication  by  Claude 
R.  VVickard.  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  relating 
to  REA  power  lines  in  South  Carolina. 
The  communication  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcorD,  as  follows: 

REA  Power   Lines  in   South   Carolina 

(By   Claude   Wickard.   Administrator.   Rural 

Electrification  Administration) 

A  fuU-oage  advertisement  by  the  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  21  charg;ed  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  with  a  misuse  of 
Federal  funds. 

Because  of  the  national  Influence  which 
your  paper  e:;erts  and  because  of  the  false, 
misleading,  and  unfair  statements  and  im- 
plications contained  in  the  advertisement, 
we  are  taking  this  means  of  calling  to  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  your  readers 
the  facts  regarding  our  lending  policy  in 
general  and  the  facts  in  this  case  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  power  company  advertisement  was  dl- 
recter*.  specifically  against  a  loan  of  $7,595.- 
500  mr.de  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration in  January  1949,  to  the  Central 
Electric  Power  Coopt'rative  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  construction  cf  transmission 
lines.  These  lines  will  bring  low-cost  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Santee-Cooper  Dam 
to  rural  areas  served  by  REA  cooperatives  ia 
South  Carolina. 

The  authority  of  the  REA  Administra- 
tor to  make  loans  not  only  for  distribution 
lines  tut  also  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  was  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
Conc:ress  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Although  not  required  under  the  law.  It 
h.as  been  REA  policy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  to  make  loans  to  finance  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  only 
where  one  of  two  conditions  exists:  Either 
that  an  adequate  and  dependable  supply  of 
wholesale  power  is  not  available  to  m?et  the 
cooperatives'  needs,  or  that  a  saving  can  be 
achieved  in  the  cost  of  power  to  rural  con- 
sumers. This  policy  Is  well  known  and  has 
been  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  various 
committees  of  Congress.  The  application 
from  the  South  Carolina  cooperatives  satis- 
fied not  merely  one  but  both  of  the  require- 
ments listed  above. 

This  loan  will  bring  about  a  saving  aver- 
aging mere  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  annually  over  the  life  of  the  loan 
for  farmers  of  the  State  under  rates  they 
have  been  paying.  Furthermore,  with  power 
from  Santee-Cocper  Dam  delivered  over  their 
own  transmission  system,  the  rural  people 
will  be  assured  cf  adequate  power  to  meet 
their  growing  needs. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  facil- 
ities   in    the    area.    Chairman    Winchester 


Smith,  of  the  South  Carolina  Public  Service 
Commission  had  this  to  say  l>efore  the  REA 
loan  was  approved:  "The  power  transmls- 
slcn  lines  in  lower,  central,  and  eastern 
South  Carolina  are  wholly  Inadequate 
•  •  •  there  Is  a  woeful  shortage  of  dis- 
tribution lines.  Inadequate  service  and 
power  In  the  area  above-mentioned." 

Contrary  to  the  im.presslon  the  advertise- 
ments tried  to  create,  the  transmission  sys- 
tem to  be  built  by  the  co-ops  will  not  only 
improve  service  and  effect  a  saving  for  the 
present  43.000  consumer.s.  but  will  assure 
adequate  low-cost  power  that  will  enable  the 
co-ops  to  bring  electric  service  for  the  first 
time  to  about  25.000  additional  rural 
fam.llles. 

No  duplication  of  lines  Is  Involved.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  co-op  lines  will 
parallel  the  commercial  utility  facilities 
and  In  these  cases  the  co-op  lines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  additional  loads  that  the 
utility  lines  are  not  capable  of  handling. 
When  a  single-lane  highway  becomes  so 
overcrowded  that  It  cannot  carry  the  traffic, 
the  addition  of  another  lane  may  be  paral- 
lelling, but  it  certainly  cannot  be  classed 
as  duplication.  Any  Arlington  or  Alexan- 
dria motorist  will  testify  that  the  new 
Potomac  Bridge  does  not  represent  any  un- 
necessary duplication  of  the  Highway  Bridge. 
The  existing  transmission  facilities  of  the 
power  companies  were  constructed  to  serve 
municipalities  and  densely  populated  areas. 
They  were  not  built  to  handle  the  loads 
which  the  cooperatives  have  created  In 
areas  the  power  companies  would  not  serve. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  REA  loan  Is  to 
enable  the  co-ops  and  the  rural  people  to 
serve  themselves  with  ample  low-cost  power 
over  transmission  lines  designed  and  con- 
structed specifically  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  loans  made  by  REA  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Government  with  Interest.  The  repay- 
ment record  of  REA  borrowers  Is  outstand- 
ing. Therefore,  these  loans  are  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  and  there  Is  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  insinuation  that  this 
loan  Will  waste  at  least  $9,000,000  of  your 
money. 

The  charge  that  the  loan  will  result  In 
killing  the  power  company  is  palpably  ab- 
surd. The  cooperatives  cannot  take  away 
from  the  company  any  business  the  company 
itself  has  developed.  The  only  business  in- 
volved in  the  REA  loan  is  the  business  which 
they,  the  cooperatives,  have  themselves  de- 
veloped and  which  they  have  been  giving  to 
the  povTer  company  through  their  purchase 
of  wholesale  po  ver.  And.  according  to  its 
own  statement  to  the  SEC,  the  power  com- 
pany's sale  of  power  to  the  electric  coopera- 
tives amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  its 
total  revenues. 

The  cooperatives  are  simply  exercising 
their  right,  as  private  business  enterprises,  to 
purchase  wholesale  power  where  they  find  it 
most  advantageous.  Obviously,  this  is  fully 
in  accord  with  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. On  tho  other  hand,  a  serious  threat 
to  o'or  system  of  free  enterprise  lies  in  the 
actions  of  the  power  company,  which  wants 
to  interfere  with  the  free  economy  by  main- 
taining a  monopoly  situation  which  v,-ould 
give  the  cooperatives  no  alternative  and 
would  force  them  to  buy  their  power  from 
the  company  on  the  latter's  terms. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  at  the  time 
the  Santee-Cooper  Authority  was  created 
the  companies  were  charging  the  coopera- 
tives 11  to  14  mills  per  kilc  watt -hour  lor 
power.  They  had  the  field  to  themselves  and 
they  opposed  the  development  of  power  at 
Santee-Cooper.  When  this  effort  failed  and 
the  dam  was  built  they  insisted  that  they 
buy  ail  the  power  and  transmit  it  to  the  co- 
operatives at  higl  rates.  They  successfully 
opposed  the  building  of  transmission  lines  by 
Santee-Cooper  to  carry  the  low -cost  power  to 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  It  waa  only 
after  repeated  requests  of  the  Santee-Cooper 
Authority    and    the    cooperatives    that    the 
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power  companies  reluctantly   reduced  their 
rates  to  the  cooperatives. 

The  South  Carolina  Electric  A  Oas  Co.. 
which  Mr.  McMeekm  represents,  put  up  the 
strongest  res  .stance  to  this  request  but  fl- 
nally  agreed  to  charge  a  7' j -mill  rate  on  the 
company  lines.  In  addition,  the  cooperatives 
hr.d  to  bear  the  cost  of  bringing  the  power 
from  the  company  ltr.es  to  their  lead  centers. 
This  7'3-mlU  rate  was  In  effect  at  the  time 
REA  made  the  loan  to  the  cooperatives  to 
put  In  ti.elr  own  central  transmission  sys- 
tem, which  would  deliver  power  from  San- 
tee-Cooper  to  their  load  centers  at  6  mills 
per  kilowatt -hciir. 

On  May  22.  the  day  after  the  full-page 
advertisement  appeared  In  the  New  York. 
Washington,  and  South  Carolina  newspa- 
pers, the  cooperatives  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  McMeekln  stating  that  he  had  reduced 
the  rate  to  5'i  mills.  ObTiously.  this  latest 
reduction,  coming  16  months  after  the  lean 
was  made,  was  for  the  purpose  of  confusing 
the  Iscue  and  it  should  be  Tiewed  In  the 
lleht  of  Mr.  McMeekin's  prolonged  and  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  making  Santee-Cooper 
poww  available  to  niral  electric  cooperatives 
at  •  reasooable  cc*t. 

If  ICr.  lIcMeekia  had  been  successful  In 
his  opposition  to  Santee-Cocper  and  the 
efforts  of  REA  cooperatives  to  reduce  power 
costs,  the  rural  people  in  South  Carolina 
would  be  paying  so  much  for  their  power 
that  It  would-  be  Impossible  for  them  to 
rcalire  maximum  benefits  from  this  essential 
service.  It  also  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  thousands  of  farm  fan.llles  In 
the  State  eettlng  electric  service  under  the 
area-coveracre  p>olicy  of  the  co-ops. 

During  the  time  that  REA  had  the  co-op's 
application  tinder  consideration,  power  com- 
panies were  given  many  opportunities  to 
present  their  ca.«e.  In  April  1948.  South  Caro- 
lina power  company  ofSclals  conferred  with 
us  regarding  the  proposed  loan.  Again  on 
December  21,  they  were  Invited  to  a  con- 
ference with  RE.A.  Neither  a*  this  meeting 
nor  at  any  other  time  was  a  firm  offer  made 
which  w.Hs  nearly  as  favorable  to  the  co- 
operatives as  th<*  Central  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative plan,  taking  Into  account  the  com- 
bined factors  of  price,  quality  of  service,  and 
assured  ability  to  deliver  the  amounts  of 
power  needed. 

During  January  1949  representatives  of  the 
Scuih  Carolina  companies  outlined  two  al- 
ternative plans.  Neither  contained  concrete 
rate  proposals  and  both  were  Indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory  In  many  other  respects. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  REA  approved 
the  loan  and  executed  a  loan  contract  with 
the  South  Carolina  cooperative  officials.  This 
means  RKA  has  entered  Into  a  binding  agree- 
ment \Mth  the  cocperative  to  advance  the 
loan  money  under  tiie  terms  of  the  contract. 
REA  has  no  legal  right  to  withhold  funds 
now  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made  subse- 
quent to  the  loan  by  the  power  Cfimpanles 
unless  these  proposals  are  approved  and 
submitted  to  us  by  the  cooj>erative 

CUkCOE   R.   WiCKAJU). 
W.\SIIINGTON. 


Jet  Transports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOKADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TlIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2  (legislattve  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Jet  Trans- 
porus."  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Sunday.  May  28.  The  edi- 
torial relates  to  a  bill,  recently  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
would  authorize  the  Government  to 
fli!;ht-test  new  aircraft.  As  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  editorial,  both  Britain  and 
Canada  have  experimented  extensively 
with  jet  transports,  and  have  proved 
their  practicability  beyond  doubt. 
Meanwhile.  American  aircraft  manufac- 
turers have  not  produced  a  jet  transport, 
nor  do  they  have  plans  for  doing  so.  I 
hope  that  soon  we  may  .^'^e  an  American- 
designed  transport  equipped  with  a  tur- 
bo-prop engine. 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cone  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Mr.  McCone.  together  with  Secretary 
Finletter  of  the  Air  Force,  served  with 
diitinction  on  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Commission,  and  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  whole  field  of  aeronautics. 
I  beUeve  Mr.  McCcne  and  Secretary  Fin- 
letter  will  make  a  brilliant  team  which 
will  assure  the  United  States  maximum 
security  in  the  field  of  air  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jet  Transports 

The  recent  flight  of  a  Canadian  Jet  airliner 
from  Toronto  to  New  York  in  less  than  an 
hour  emphasizes  the  sad  position  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  jet  transports.  To 
date  there  \f^  not  a  single  jet-powered  pro- 
totype for  civil  use.  and  the  military  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  pioneer  jet  craft 
which  might  be  adapted  for  airline  traffic. 
Meanwhile,  both  Britain  and  Canada  have 
experimented  extensively  with  jet  tranrports 
and  have  proved  their  practicability  beyond 
doubt. 

All  this  gives  added  Importance  to  the 
Johnson  bill  now  t)efore  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  to  authorize  the 
Government  to  defray  the  costs  of  testing 
new  transport  aircraft.  Unlike  a  similar 
bill  to  provide  Government  help  for  develop- 
ing new  private  planes — a  field  which,  de- 
spite the  decline  In  sales,  the  manufacturers 
are  capable  of  financing  and  marketing — 
this  Is  a  virgin  territory.  Neither  the  air- 
craft manufactxircrs  nor  the  airlines  can 
bear  the  expense  of  developing  jet  trans- 
port.s,  though  the  airlines  undoubtedly  would 
buy  models  already  proved.  Yet  several  good 
engines  are  available  for  prototypes,  one 
more  efficient  and  more  powerful  than  the 
British  counterpait.  The  combination  of 
jet  power  with  propellers  in  the  new  tu.'bo- 
prop  engine  gives  promise  of  being  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  conventional  piston-type  en- 
gine, and  incomparably  faster. 

American  progress  In  jet  transjx>rt8  Is 
vitally  related  to  national  defense,  because 
In  wartime  the  military  Is  certain  to  fall 
back  on  civilian  airlines  to  supply  rapid 
transportation.  In  any  future  war  conven- 
tlon.il  planes  will  be  hopelessly  slow  and 
outmoded.  Yet  If  there  Is  to  be  jet-trans- 
port development.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  help.  Prob.ibly  it 
la  t(K)  late  to  expect  the  Johnson  bill  to  be 
Included  In  this  years  appropriations, 
though  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  But  certainly  Congress  ought 
to  pa.ss  the  authorising  legislation  for  Im- 
pleniintatiou  next  year.    Provision  for  con- 


tinued progress  In  aircraft  development  la 
a  good  deal  more  Important  than  most  of 
the  pork-barrel  project*  voted  with  Bucli 
abandon. 


The  South  Is  a  Cattle  Count  y 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  is  potentially  the  greatest  cattle 
country  in  the  United  States.  Cotton 
acreage  control  allotments  are  hasten- 
ing a  realization  of  this  fact. 

Alabama  increased  the  number  of  its 
cattle  in  1949  by  11  percent.  Quality  is 
also  improving  at  a  rapid  pace  . 

Our  climate,  our  high  annual  rainfall, 
our  10  to  12  months  grazing  season,  our 
ability  to  prow  grain  crops  with  which 
to  supplement  our  grasses  and  clovers, 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  will  make  us 
a  great  cattle  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  on  this  subject  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gulf  Breeze,  pub- 
lished in  New  Orleans.  La.: 

The  Sovth  Is  a  Cattle  Country 

We  now  have  53  head  of  cattle  per  hun- 
dred people  In  the  United  States— 80.COO.000 
cattle  for  151.000,000  people.  The  ratio  of 
cattle  to  people  has  Vvirled  during  the  pa.st 
25  years  from  48  per  hundred  people  in  1928 
to  62  cattle  per  hundred  people  in  1944. 
Cattle  numbers  per  capita  are  still  belcw 
average  and  are  not  likely  to  become  exces- 
sive during  the  next  several  years. 

In  the  period  January  1,  1949,  to  January  1, 
1950.  there  was  a  decrease  in  cattle  popula- 
tion In  California,  Oregon.  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico  and  only  an  Increase 
of  3  percent  la  Texas  and  Michigan,  an  In- 
crease of  2  percent  In  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Utah,  and  an  Increase  of  1  percent  in 
Nebra.'^ka,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  no  Increase  In  Idaho. 
There  was  an  Increase  of  1  percent  In  New 
England,  2  percent  In  New  York.  2  percent  In 
Pennsylvania.  During  this  same  period 
there  was  an  Increase  in  Oklahoma  of  7  per- 
cent. Louisiana  8  percent,  Mississippi  10  per- 
cent, Florida  10  percent,  Arkansas  11  per- 
cent, Alabama  11  percent,  and  Georgia  11 
percent.  There  were  also  definite  Increases 
In  Tennessee  and  South  and  North  Carolina. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  animal 
Increase  with  Increase  In  population  of  peo- 
ple. In  1910  we  had  In  the  continent. il 
United  States,  excluding  possessions,  131,639,- 
275  people.  In  1950  we  probably  have  151.- 
000.000  people.  Dtiring  the  past  10  years 
the  earning  power  of  the  American  people 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  h.-.s 
the  population.  We  have  20.000,000  more 
people  with  more  than  double  their  former 
earnings,  to  buy  livestock  products,  includ- 
ing dairy  and  poultry  products.  We  show 
only  a  slight  Increase  In  cattle  and  hogs  and 
a  tremendous  decrease  in  sheep;  but  a  rapid 
Increase  in  population  and  an  even  more 
rapid  increase  In  purchasing  power.  With 
a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  per  hour  as 
contr.Tsted  with  a  wage  of  75  cents  a  iay 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us.  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  afford  to  and  do  eat  more 
meat,  milk,  and  poultry  products  than  ever 
beiure. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  produced  approximately 
70  percent  of  all  the  cattle,  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  consumed  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  livestock  pro- 
duced. The  growth  In  population  In  many 
sections  In  the  East  has  been  small  but 
growth  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  tre- 
mendous. 

Calilornla  and  other  Western  States  for- 
merly shipped  to  other  sections  a  great  part 
of  the  cattle  and  dairy  products  produced 
In  that  section.  Their  industrial  population 
has  Increased  so  rapidly  that  these  States 
now  cannot  supply  enough  of  the  livestock 
products  to  feed  their  own  p3ople  and  other 
sections  are  shipping  beef,  pork,  and  even 
dairy  products  into  these  States  that  for- 
merly e.xported  much  of  their  production. 
The  west  coast  Is  rapidly  becoming  indus- 
trialized. The  range  country  of  the  West 
where  cattle  have  been  produced  Is  shrinking 
In  area  year  by  year,  comparatively  fewer 
people  are  living  on  the  farm,  and  thousands 
have  moved  to  Industrial  cities.  Besides 
this,  erosion.  d\ist  storms,  drought,  and 
hydroelectric  development  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  grazing  area. 

In  the  South,  and  especially  the  Southeast, 
(Gods  country)  the  number  of  cattle  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  the  quality  Is  Improving 
even  more  rapidly.  We  are  learning  to  stop 
erosion  and  are  learning  to  build  good,  per- 
manent 12-month  pastures,  and  we  are  rap- 
Idly  learning  to  produce  more  grain — more 
corn  and  more  small  grain.  We  are  becoming 
the  great  Clover  Belt  of  the  Nation,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  pastures,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  seed.  We  have  In- 
creased and  Improved  our  marketing  and 
processing  facilities  untU  now  every  farmer 
has  a  market  and  many  communities  have 
good   markets   and   processing   plants. 

Our  businessmen — bankers,  merchants. 
manufacturers,  and  distributors— as  well  as 
our  farmers,  need  to  Ijeccme  cattle-minded. 
They  need  to  know  more  about  the  value  of 
livestock  on  the  farm— how  it  Increases  the 
per  capita  agricultural  wealth  and  how  It  fur- 
nishes additional  income  for  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  banker,  the  mechant,  and  every- 
one not  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  himself 
needs  to  realize  the  dignity  of  agriculture 
and  especially  the  dignity  of  the  cow. 

All  farmers  cannot  t)e  dairymen,  beef-cat- 
tle farmers,  sheep,  hog.  or  poultry  farmers, 
but  there  is  a  place  on  every  southern  farm 
for  some  livestock.  First,  we  need  livestock, 
dairy  products,  and  poultry  products  to  bet- 
ter feed  our  own  people.  We  have  countless 
thousands  of  people  even  on  our  farms,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  towns  and  cities,  who  do 
not  consume  enough  livestock  and  p-iultry 
products.  This  is  true  all  over  the  United 
States  but  especially  true  in  the  South  where 
we  have  many  farmers  who  do  not  have 
milk  for  their"  families,  do  not  have  butter 
to  spread  on  their  bread,  and  do  not  know 
the  value  of  the  various  types  of  cheese. 
We  have  farmers  who  do  not  have  enough 
eggs  to  supply  the  family  and  who  rarely 
ever  have  a  chicken  for  home  use. 

If  every  American  would  add  10  cents  a 
day  to  his  meals  in  the  form  of  some  live- 
stock product  it  would  require  more  than 
a  billion  bushels  of  corn  to  produce  the 
food  consumed  by  this  additional  10  cents 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  American  eaters. 
If  we  consumed  more  of  these  health-giving 
protein  foods  we  would  enloy  better  health 
and  we  would  also  enjoy  a  better  prosperity. 
The  Northwest  and  West  simply  cannot 
compete  with  the  South  in  the  production 
of  livestock  when  the  average  southern 
farmer  leerns  the  value  of  gocd.  permanent 
pastures,  the  need  of  better  markets,  and 
the  necessity  for  better  types  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  A  cow  producing  6.000  pounds 
of  milk  is  worth  five  tim?s  as  much  as  a  ccw 


producing  2.000  pounds.  A  hen  that  lays 
50  more  eggs  than  the  average  hen  Is  of 
real  value  and  if  the  average  hen  in  the 
South  could  be  made  to  produce  50  more 
eggs  than  are  now  produced,  poultry  would 
be  profitable. 

But  we  do  not  produce  as  many  pounds  of 
beef  as  some  sections,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
duce as  many  eggs  per  hen:  and  it  is  simply 
because  we  are  not  trying  to  do  a  gocd  Job. 
We  can  become  the  great  livestock  section  of 
the  Nation — we  should — we  must — and  we 
will — when  we  learn  to  utilize  our  natural 
advantages  and  learn  to  work  more  and  play 
less,  to  plan  more  and  drc:im  less,  and  to 
have  a  pride  in  agriculture  rather  than  a 
hope  to  get  off  the  farm. 

We  have  the  climate,  the  grasses,  the 
clovers,  the  water,  and  the  advantages  of 
a  superior  freight  rate  to  the  great  consum- 
ing markets.  We  must  quit  dreaming  and 
sleeping  and  get  busy  and  every  one  of  us 
assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  our  fvill 
part  to  develop  our  country. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  cattle  and  poultry 
cotild  be  said  with  even  more  emphasis  as 
to  sheep.  The  sheep  population  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  35  percent  in  10 
years.  There  is  hardly  a  section  in  our  dis- 
trict that  could  not  profitably  carry  a  few 
sheep.  The  lime  lands  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  brown  loam  lands  and  the 
red  lands  of  all  of  our  three  States  can  pro- 
duce excellent  pastures,  and  we  should  have 
within  a  few  years  10  times  the  number  of 
sheep  in  this  district  that  we  now  have. 


Eighth  Annual  Tournament  of  Orators 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  refer- 
ring to  the  eighth  annual  tournament  of 
orators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
contributions  of  our  great  forefathers  to- 
ward the  development  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  is  necessary  for  the 
building  of  solid  Americanism — indeed,  it  is 
the  cornerstone  of  good  citizenship. 

Very  recently  there  occurred  an  incident 
In  Maryland  which  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  an  Incident 
which  has  profound  significance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  young  m.inds  throughout  the 
Nation  toward  a  more  steadfast  appreciation 
of  their  privileges  as  Americans. 

Tlie  incident  to  which  I  refer  is  the  eighth 
annual  Tournament  of  Orators,  sponsored 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  Hearst  news- 
papers under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  eminent  publisher. 

Each  year,  the  Hearst  newspapers  select 
one  of  our  outstanding  forebears  as  a  per- 
sonality to  be  eulogized  by  hlsh-schoo!  and 
college  students  of  America,  In  competition 
for  some  $25,000  in  prizes  and  trips  to  the 
city  staging  the  national  finals. 

This  year,  James  Madison,  fourth  Presi- 
dent and  father  of  the  Constitution  tinder 


which  we  live   and   enjoy  otir  liberty   and 
freedom,   u'as   chosen. 

Forensic  competitions  were  staged  In  the 
metropolitan  ar?as  and  attracted  thousands 
of  students  into  the  long,  grueling  series 
of  elimination  contests. 

Then,  on  Friday.  May  12,  the  finalists  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Midwest,  and  the  East 
coast  met  In  Baltimore  to  determine  the 
national  champions  of  the  high-school  and 
college  divisions. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleastire  to  have 
attended  this  inspiring  scene,  attended  also 
by  outstanding  public  officials  and  members 
of  the  judiciary,  including  Jurists  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Cotu-t  of  Appeals,  and  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Bal- 
timore. 

This  tournament  was  widely  com-mended 
for  its  great  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  young  students  Into  a  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  their  citizenship  means 
to  them,  including  commendations  from  a 
number  of  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

For  the  record.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  set  forth  some  of  these  tributes  to  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  for  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  these  newspapers  have  rendered  In- 
valuable service  to  the  Nation  at  a  time 
when  our  every  thought  should  be  directed 
toward  loyalty  and  steadfastness  In  support 
of  our  American  institutions. 

From  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States : 

Mr.  Justice  Stanley  Reed: 
"The  contest  that  the  Hearst  newspapers 
are  sponsoring  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  a  better  understanding  of 
our  Constitution.  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
most  successful." 

Hon.  Millard  E.  Ttdincs,  Senator  from 
Maryland : 

"Of  the  three  men  preeminent  In  estab- 
lishing the  Constitution— Washington.  Madi- 
son, Marshall — James  Madison  has  been 
named  with  historic  Justice,  the  father  of 
the  Constitution.  Calm,  studious,  tolerant, 
deliberate,  his  constructive  ability  and  con- 
ciliatory disposition  fitted  him  admirably 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  development 
and  formulation  of  this  instrument  of  our 
liberties.  I  am  happy  to  see  honor  being 
paid  to  this  great  American  to  the  end  that 
all  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
foremost  architect  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government." 

Hon.  Habrt  F.  Byrd,  Senator  from  Virginia: 
"There  has  never  been  a  time  when  all 
of  us  needed  more  to  be  conscious  nt  what 
our  Constitution  means  to  us,  to  realize  the 
blessings  it  bestows  upon  us  every  day.  and 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  its  fundamentad 
principles. 

"To  study  the  life  and  works  of  James 
Madison  Is  to  do  all  these  things,  and  there- 
fore I  congratulate  you  up>on  the  selection  of 
President  Madison  as  the  subject  uf  the 
eighth  annual  Tournament  of  Orators  and 
compliment  you  on  the  fine  work  ycu  are 
doing  through   this  competition. 

"Of  course  I  am  pleased  that  you  should 
select  such  an  eminent  Virginian  as  the 
subject  for  this  year's  orations.  He  shared 
honors  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  founder  of 
the  Virginia  denr.oc.-acy  and  with  Jefferson 
and  others  as  founder  of  the  American 
Democratic  Party.  He  served  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  community  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  as  a  Representative  of  his 
State  in  Congrecs.  He  served  his  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  served  his  Nation  as  its  President. 

"But,  with  all  his  other  public  service,  he 
is  best  known  In  the  histcry  of  our  country 
as  the  "father  of  our  Coni-fitution."  In  my 
opinion  no  man  could  ark  lor  greater  honor, 
and   it   is  gratifying    that   the   students   of 
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this   Nation   should   do   him   honor   at    this 
time." 

Hon.  A.  Wnxa  RosirrsoN,  Senator  from 
Virginia : 

"Virginia  contributed  to  the  Colonial  flght 
for  freedom  the  greatest  palaxy  of  unique 
minds  and  characters  ever  furnished  In  a 
limited  area  to  a  creat  cause. 

•"Washlnfrton.  with  little  formal  education, 
contributed  a  le.idershlp  based  primarily 
upon  his  unselfishness  and  unsurpassed  In- 
terrlty.  Patrick  Henry,  the  "spark  plug  '  of 
the  Revolution,  furnished  the  most  eloquent 
voice  this  Nation  has  ever  produced;  In  fact 
I  would  rate  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  all  time;  Jefferson  furnished  the 
leadership  of  a  brilliant  mind,  hltrhly  trained, 
and  I  rate  h'.m  as  our  greatest  political 
philosopher. 

"But  It  remained  for  the  analytical  mind 
and  legal  training  of  James  Madison  t6  pre- 
sent the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Thirteen  Sovereign  Slates  In  a  way  that 
brotight  about  Its  ratification  by  the  neces- 
sary majority.  But  for  Madison,  Virginia 
would  not  have  ratified:  and  If  Virginia  had 
not.  the  new  Nation  would  not  have  been 
formed. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  name  of  Madison  must 
be  Included  among  the  truly  great  statesmen 
of  history  who  ha%e  helped  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  It.  therefore.  Is  most 
appropriate  that  the  News-Post  should  use 
the  name  of  Madison  In  connection  with  its 
Tournament  of  Orators,  which  will  focus  the 
attention  of  our  youth  on  the  lives  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  founding  fathers  who 
made  this  Nation  great." 

Hon.  Wajuun  G.  Magnxjson,  Senator  from 
Washington : 

"Your  annual  Tournament  of  Orators  hon- 
oring President  James  Madison  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  American  youth.  My  very  good 
wishes  go  to  you  and  the  participants." 

Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  Senator 
from   Ma-ssachusetts: 

"The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated in  sponsoring  this  national  contest 
and  I  send  the  finalists  my  very  best  wishes." 

Hon.  Maacaret  Chase  Smfth,  Senator  from 
Maine: 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  the  future  will 
come  through  our  young  people  and  I  know 
of  no  greater  contribution  than  the  one  that 
you  and  your  associates  are  making  in  Im- 
pressing youth  with  the  need  for  apprecia- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  of  American 
freedom." 

Five  distinguished  American  educators 
served  as  Judges  to  select  the  two  national 
winners.  Those  chosen  were  Agnes  Mary 
Ott,  of  Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  and 
John  Rydgren.  of  Franklin  High  School. 
Seattle,  Wash,  Each  was  presented  a  $1,000 
Oovernmeiit  savings  bond  which  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  bank  In  Baltimore  had  filled  out 
back  stage  and  made  ready  for  presentation 
as  soon  as  the  Judges"  findings  were  made 
known. 

It  was  a  historic  event  and  its  Inspiration 
will  be  felt  lor  many  years  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  per- 
formed an  exemplary  service  to  the  Nation. 


Tl**  Civil-Rights  Program 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29),  litiO 

Mr.     HOEY      Mr.     rr.-s!dcnt.     I    a;  k 
WMuaiiinous  coii&cut  to  hp.vt  inserted  ia 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Prank  R.  Kent  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  4.  1950,  discussing 
the  civil-rights  program,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  whole  movement  as  poUtical. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CuiL-RicHTS  Program  Termed  Pouttcal 

An  incontestable  fact  about  politics  in  this 
country — and.  probably.  In  any  country — Is 
that  lying  and  hypocrisy  steadily  Increase  as 
the  voting  population  grows.  The  larger  the 
vote,  the  more  fruitful  the  field  for  the  dema- 
gogues and  fakirs. 

Beyond  dispute,  this  Is  the  basic  reason  for 
the  cheapening  of  our  public  service  during 
the  last  two  decades  In  which  the  vote  la 
presidential  elections  has  gone  from  38,000.- 
000  ia  1932  to  49,000,000  in  1948.  The  esti- 
mate for  1952  Is  approximately  55.OC0.00O. 
Few  will  dispute  that  In  those  years,  from 
the  White  House  down,  ethical  standards 
have  been  lowered  while  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  Inadequacy  of  our  public  representa- 
tives has  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  Illustration 
of  the  situation  is  in  the  so-called  civil-rights 
program  of  Mr.  Trumen,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  the  fair  employment  practices  pro- 
posal now  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  the 
simple  truth  that  among  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  there  is  more  humbug  and 
less  sincerity  than  about  any  other  proposal 
that  has  been  before  Congress  in  many  years. 

With  rare  exceptions,  not  so  much  as  a 
trace  of  sincerity  on  this  issue  exists  among 
the  politicians  in  either  party.  With  these 
It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  politics.  There  is 
and  has  been  for  14  years  a  contest  between 
the  parties  to  hold  the  Negro  vote  in  the 
10  States  of  the  North  where  it  holds  the 
balance  of  power.  Particularly,  is  this  true 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  since  1936 
has  become  more  or  less  dependent  on  this 
vote  In  most  of  these  States  and  which  only 
began  to  be  Interested  In  the  Negro  after 
1936,  when  for  the  first  time.  It  succeeded 
In  weaning  away  from  the  Republicans  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Negro  vote  which  had 
been  their  basic  asset  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  stcry  of  how  this  was  done  has  been 
told  before,  but  the  present  situation  makes 
It  worth  briefly  repeating.  In  1934,  ex-Sen- 
ator Ouffey  of  Pennsylvania  sold  the  idea 
to  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  that  with  more 
patronage  for  the  Negro  he  could  carry  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Farley  felt  that  if  this  could 
be  done  In  that  State  It  could  In  others. 
He  and  Senator  Ouffey  sold  the  Idea  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  enthusiastically  cooperated. 
The  start  was  made  by  naming  a  Necro  edi- 
tor from  Pittsburgh  as  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  the  highest  public  cfUce  ever  held 
by  a  Negro.  This  was  followed  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  Negro  appointments  to  a  large 
variety  of  Federal  Jobs. 

In  the  1936  campaign,  the  astute  Mr. 
Farley  supplemented  this  by  putting  en  the 
committee  pay  roll  a  large  numt)er  of  Negro 
preachers,  teachers  deacons  and  others  more 
or  less  oratorical  who  were  sent  through  the 
10  States  to  spread  the  gospel  that  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal  were  the  true  friends  of 
the  Negro.  As  a  result  of  that  campaign, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  heretofore  sol- 
Idly  Repxibllcan  Negro  vote  was  transferred 
to  the  Democrats — and  most  of  it  is  still 
Democratic. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  not  an  ounce  of  principle  or 
sentiment  In  the  whole  porf<  rmance.  It  was 
a  coldly  calcuhited  and  cleverly  executed  po- 
Uilcil  plan.  Ever  since  the  Democrats  have 
coddled,  cuddled  and  caj<iled  the  Negro  vote 
in  every  possible  way.  The  cllmux  came  In 
the  1948  convention  when  the  civil-rights 
plank,  upon  which  the  FEPC  is  based.  w;-.s 
adopted.    Now  so  deeply  committed  that,  de- 


spite the  determined  revolt  in  the  South, 
administration  leaders  cannot  let  go  without 
risking  loss  of  a  vote  that  has  become  vital. 


Address  of  Gyde  T.  Ellis,  Executive 
Manager,  T^ational  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  at  State  Meet- 
itig  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives, 
Public  Power  Progress  Day,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  May  25,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  F 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.^^ion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Clyde  T.  Ellis  before  the 
Rural  Cooperative  Power  Association,  at 
Jackson.  Miss.,  on  May  26.  1950,  which  I 
hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will  take 
the  time  to  read. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  when  we  started 
the  drive  for  rural  electrification  in  the 
Tennesseee  Valley  area,  only  10  percent 
of  the  farms  of  this  Nation  enjoyed  the 
u.<:e  of  any  electricity  at  all.  Today  we 
have  85  percent  of  the  farm  homes  of 
this  country  electrified,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  may  soon  reach  them  all. 

Electricity  is  the  greatest  servant  man- 
kind has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one 
the  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  means 
can  afford,  and  t\\oy  can  afford  it  only 
when  it  is  provided  at  rates  based  upon 
the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution. 

One  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  is 
equal  to  the  strength  of  a  strong  man 
working  10  or  12  hours. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is,  or 
should  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
horsepower  has  always  been  considered 
to  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  10  men. 
A  horsepower  of  electricity  is  746  watts, 
which  is  a  little  less  than  three -fourths 
of  a  kilowatt.  A  kilowatt,  which  is  1.000 
watts,  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  more 
than  10  men.  But  for  the  sake  of  ar^- 
ment,  let  us  say  it  is  equal  to  the  strength 
of  10  strong  men.  A  kilowatt -hour  cf 
electricity  then  would  be  equal  to  more 
than  the  strength  of  10  strong  men 
working  1  hour,  or  1  strong  man  working 
10  hours. 

In  other  words,  pumping  water  the 
same  distance,  it  would  take  a  strong 
man  more  than  10  hours  hard  pumping 
to  pump  as  much  water  as  an  electric 
pump  would  pump  with  one  kilowatt- 
hour,  which  in  the  district  I  represent 
amounts  to  around  2  cents. 

This  not  only  applies  to  the  water 
pump,  but  it  applies  to  the  washing  ma- 
chine, the  milking  machine,  the  feed 
grinder,  the  hay  drier,  the  electric  fan. 
including  the  attic  fan.  and  other  ap- 
pliances that  are  now  being  used  to  re- 
move the  drudgery,  brighten  the  hom.e. 
Inspire  hope,  and  stimulate  the  pride  of 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.   It  is,  as  I  said,  the  greatest  ser- 
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vant  mankind  has  ever  known,  and  if  we 
will  develop  the  rest  of  the  water  power 
that  is  now  going  to  waste  in  our  navi- 
gable streams  and  their  tributaries, 
amounting  to  394.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year,  and  distribute  it  to  the 
p3ople  of  this  Nation,  and  especially  to 
the  farmers,  at  rates  based  upon  the 
c  jst  of  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution, v.e  can  make  this  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  the  world  has 
ever  knov.n. 

The  organization  of  which  Hon.  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  former  Member  of  this  House, 
is  the  head,  is  driving  toward  that  end, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  iaserting  his 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  referred  to  reads  as 
follows : 

Adijeess  or  Clt^e  T.  Ellis.  ExECtrrivE  M.\n- 

ACE.-..  National  Rvr-U.  Electsic  CooFER.*Trvi 

A2SCc:.^t:on.  at  St.'.te  MrmNC  or  Rur-^l 

EiECTz:c      CoorrE^TivEs,      Tu^lic      Poweti 

FaocsEss  DAT.  Jackson,  Miss  .  Mat  26,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  this  day.  May 

26.  1950,  will  Ion"?  be  remembered,  we  hope, 

as   the   date    In  "the    fifteenth   year   cf   the 

lural  electrification  program  of  the  United 

States  on  which  ycu  first  celebrated  Public 

Power  Progress  Day. 

WHAT  13  NRECA? 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  to  you  about 
my  bcases.  They  are  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
Bi£cippl  and  42  other  States  who  are  members 
cf  the  rural  electric  c^-ops  and  power  dis- 
tricts vrhlch  In  turn  are  members  cf  their 
national  service  organizations.  They  num- 
ber seme  2.500,000  rural  famillas,  or  about 
10  000.000  people.  NREC.\  is  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation. It  was  organized  from  the  grass 
roots  to  perform  several  services  for  the  rural 
electric  systems  country-wide  Just  as  Mis- 
sissippi Services.  Inc..  v.as  organized  at  the 
grass  roots  to  perform  several  services  State- 

V.  Ide. 

About  83  percent  of  the  rural  electrics  of 
the  ccuntry  are  members  of  NRECA.  and  the 
membership  Is  growing  constantly. 

MISSISSIPPI  PLAYS   leading  ROLB 

Mississippi  has  enjoyed  a  unique  and  sig- 
nificant position  m  Americas  Internation- 
ally celebrated  rural  electrliication  program. 
The  program  was  born  In  Mississippi,  In  the 
bad:  of  a  furniture  store  at  Corinth.  It  was 
there  that  a  few  Mississippi  business  and 
farm  leaders  met  with  Tennessee  Valley 
Authorltv  officials  one  afternoon  In  1934  In 
search  cf  ways  and  means  of  getting  TVA 
power  out  to  the  farms.  Following  that 
meeting  Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Asso- 
ciation was  organized. 

Ey  the  next  year,  1935.  ether  co-ops  had 
been  organized  in  the  valley,  and  it  was  al- 
ready evident  that  the  co-cp  constituted 
probablv  th2  best  vehicle  by  which  the  farm- 
ers might  be  served.  ^  serve  themselves, 
with  electricity. 

REA  WAS  BORN  IN   1935 

By  that  time,  too,  there  was  strong  senti- 
ment both  In  the  valley  and  In  other  areas 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  e.ipand  the 
opportunitv  for  farmers  to  help  themselves 
via  the  rural  electric-cooperative  process. 
And  so  President  Roosevelt  by  Executive 
order  established  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admlnistraticn  that  year  and  euthorized  it 
to  lend  public-works  funds  for  construction 
of  rural  power  lines. 

It  was  thought  then  that  most  of  the  funds 
wcu^d  be  borrowed  by  commercial  power 
companies.  Over  the  nest  few  years  several 
mUlion  dollars  were  borrowed  by  them,  but 
they  scon  lost  Interest. 

The  American  farm  families  did  not  lose 
Interest,  though,  and  by  aiictlicr  year  the 


demand  for  a  permanent  and  expanded  pro- 
gram was  so  great  that  Congress  enacted  and 
there  was  signed  into  law  In  May  1936  the 
Rural  Electrliication  Act. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too.  that  In  the  year 
1936  only  1  farmer  In  10  In  the  United  States 
had  electricity,  and  those  were  principally  in 
the  suburbs  and  along  the  main  high-.v3>s  In 
the  North  and  East.  The  situation  was  far 
worce  here  where  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  Mississippi  had  elec- 
tricity. Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  by 
1936  the  electric  age  had  been  with  us  for 
aboyt  half  a  century,  and  that  by  then  prac- 
tically all  of  the  farmers  of  Norway.  Sv>eden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Japan  had 
electricity. 

W2    WANT    PEACE 

A3  a  southern  farmer  and  an  empTcyee  of 
farmers,  I  know  but  one  language — the  lan- 
guage of  frankness.  I  am  not  here  to  criti- 
cizer  and.  if  what  I  shall  say  may  seem  criti- 
cal of  anyone,  it  is  cnly  because  the  facts  are 
that  way.  I  m.ust  give  ycu  the  facts.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  come  here  today  with 
an  olive  branch  In  either  hand.  We  want  no 
fight  with  anyone.  We  want  only  to  serve 
electricity  to  curKlves.  We  want  to  serve 
no  customer  of  the  power  companies — and 
we  cannot  under  the  law  take  one  of  their 
customers.  We  v.ant  no  part  cf  either 
communism  or  monopoly.  We  want  to 
strengthen,  and  we  balieve  we  are  strength- 
ening, the  American  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system. 

PROGRAM   HAS   H.AD  DIFTICVLT  STEtrCCLI 

When  the  farmers  began  organizing  electric 
co-ops  most  power  companies  refused  to  co- 
operate. They  refused,  and  some  still  refuse, 
to  sell  us  wholesale  power  at  reasonable  rates 
without  restrictions  on  Its  use. 

Those  first  years  were  a  struggle  Indeed. 
As  the  program  got  under  way,  most  power 
companies  rushed  their  crews  cut  to  skim  the 
cream,  to  serve  the  best  areas,  leaving  us 
usually  the  more  thinly  settled  sections. 
That  Is  still  going  on  in  some  States.  For 
several  7€ars  Congress  did  not  provide  ade- 
quate loan  funds  and  it  was  also  difficult  to 
obtain  loans  In  many  areas  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  original  act.  The  interest 
we  were  required  to  pay  was  about  2.7  percent 
and  we  were  required  to  amortize  the  loans 
in  25  years.  As  you  know,  the  commercial 
power  "companies  never  amortize  their  cap- 
ital structure,  but  rather  continue  to  pay 
interest  dividends  on  their  preferred  stock- 
bonds.  Finally  the  farmers,  through  their 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  through  the  Congress 
what  is  known  as  the  Pace  Act.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act  reduced  our  Interest 
rate  from  2.7  to  2  percent,  which  at  that 
time  still  gave  the  Government  a  net  profit 
of  about  1  percent:  and  It  extended  the 
amortization  period  from  25  to  35  years. 

The  Pace  Act  was  passed,  however,  after 
we  were  already  at  war  and  whereas  it  would 
have  otherwise  made  possible  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding, area-coverage  construction  program, 
vre  were  suddenly  stopped  by  an  order  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  to  cease 
all  use  of  copper  and  aluminum.  The  farm- 
ers, however,  through  their  NRECA.  were 
soon  able  to  prove  to  Government  officials 
that  where  farmers  would  make  certain  uses 
of  electricity,  those  uses  would  constitute  the 
equivalent  of  one  or  more  farm  hands. 
OPM  relaxed  its  order  and  our  construction 
program  was  permitted  to  continue  on  a 
limited  scale. 

FOSTW.\R   EXPANSION    W.AS    RAPID 

After  the  war  our  construction  program 
was  accelerated  to  a  point  never  before 
achieved  in  the  electrical  Industry  anywhere 
In  the  world.  As  of  last  June  30.  78  percent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  had  electricity. 
The  rural  electrics  were  serving  well  over  half 
oi  them.     Mississippi,  like  my  native  State 


of  Arkansas,  however,  continued  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  m  percentage  of  farma 
electrified.  Ey  ccm.parison  with  the  national 
figure  of  78  percent  on  June  30.  only  49 
percent  cf  your  farms  were  electrified.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point  but  v.lU  note  now 
that  a  principal  reason  for  the  lagging  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  has  been  the  lack  of  de- 
pendable wholesale  power  at  reasonable  rates 
without  restr.cticns  on  its  use  la  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

EEA    PROGRAM    IS    MAJOR    INDCTSTRT 

Even  though  your  prcc^rr.m  has  lagged  by 
comparison  with  other  Siates,  it  has  never- 
theless become  a  major  industry.  Already 
€46.907,105  have  been  actually  invested  /by 
your  27  electric  cooperatives,  and  REA  has 
sgreea  to  lend  your  sj'stems  819.362,806  more. 
Your  co-ops  are  already  serving  more  than 
175.000  farms  and  rural  establlrhments  over 
more  than  40.CC0  miles  of  line.  What  in- 
dustries in  your  State  are  larger  than  that? 
Incidentally.  I  am  sure  ycu  will  be  pleased 
tc  know  that  not  one  Mississippi  co-cp  is 
delinquent  on  its  repayments  to  RE.\.  Ia 
fact.  18  of  them  are  paid  ahead  of  schedule 
a  total  of  $744,333.  Nationally  RE.\  has  not 
lost  a  dime  on  an  electric  co-op  loan  and  Its 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  delinquen- 
cies excel  ail  known  loan-repayment  records 
on  a  comparable  scale. 

Nor  Is  the  846.000,000  investment  already 
made  by  the  co-ops  the  whole  story.  By  the 
time  the  farmer  has  his  house  wired  and 
purchases  his  refrigerator,  water  pump,  ra- 
dio, and  other  appliances,  he  usually  has  In- 
vested from  one  to  two  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar that  the  co-op  Invested  to  get  the  elec- 
tricity to  him.  He  buys  his  equipment,  of 
course,  from  his  local  merchant  and  the 
local  merchant  advertises  that  equipment  In 
the  local  newspapers  and  over  the  radios. 
This  is  all  new  business.  The  farmer  thus 
helps  the  competitive,  free-enterprise  system 
of  Mississippi.  And  In  the  Industrial  cities 
thoinands  of  people  labor  to  produce  the  re- 
friS2rators,  water  pumps,  radios,  and  over 
2C0  ether  appliances  as  well  as  to  produce 
the  construction  materials  that  go  Into  the 
bui.ding  of  the  Unes. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  your  Mississippi 
electric  co-ops  purchased  and  sold  to  the 
farmers  239.399.633  kilowatt-hours.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  this  was  purchased  from  the 
commercial  power  companies,  for  which  your 
associations  paid  the  power  companies 
$74  i, 333. 

Your  co-ops  expect  to  serve  within  a  few 
years  more  than  twice  as  many  consumers 
as  at  present.  They  are  already  having  to 
rebuild,  "heavv-up."  their  systems  because 
the  farm^ers  are  using  so  much  more  power 
than  anyone  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
With  the  farmers'  loads  already  doubling 
every  5  years  and  with  many  new  uses  com- 
ing In.  such  as  air  conditioning,  television. 
and  high-frequency  cooking  (the  farm  wife 
may  soon  be  able  to  cook  her  whole  meal  In 
5  minutes) — with  ell  these  new  uses  we 
have  no  Idea  how  high  our  loads  will  sky- 
rocket, nor  where  the  power  Is  coming  from. 
There  is  a  growing  need  for  your  co-ops  to 
generate  some  of  their  own  power;  and  this 
will  require  further  Investments. 

Eased  on  these  facts  It  would  app>ear  that 
the  rural  electrification  construction  pro- 
gram In  Mississippi  Is  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  completed. 

MERCHANTS    ARI    BEING    PROPAGANDIZED 

The  merchants  of  this  State  and  of  the 
country,  many  of  whom  depend  upon  the 
trade  cf  our  members,  are  being  fed  a  lot 
of  propaganda  against  cooperatives.  This 
propaganda  Is  coming  primarily  from  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association,  which, 
according  to  Its  lobby  registration  filing.  Is 
largely  financed  by  the  commercial  power 
companies.  NTEA  is  endeavoring  to  poison 
the  btisinessmen  against  co-opes  In  general 
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and  against  elrctrle  W  <pi  In  particular.  It 
It  rndeavortng  to  pcntiade  Oontreai  to  l«ry 
net  tncome^tas  equivalents  on  incooM  ve 
don't  ha%-e 

Perhapa  I  sbould  UXe  a  moment  to  give 
you  t2M  farmer's  conoeptlon  of  vhat  his 
el»Ctrlc  co-op  Is  Lefs  take  ten.  or  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand  farmers  who  are  ael?h- 
hon.  No  one  of  them  could  aarord  to  bui'd 
his  own  power  system,  but  all  of  them  to- 
gether cou  d  jifford  to  build  one  to  serve,  all 
of  them.  So.  In  order  to  get  electricity,  after 
vaitlng  half  a  ilecade.  they  form  a  coopera- 
Uv«  association  1~.  which  each  farmer  Is  a 
menriwr  and  has  one  vote.  The  asscdatlon 
is  just  like  sny  other  corporation  except  that 
they  agree  that  no  one  will  make  a  profit. 
fcT  the  motiT*  is  aenice.  Isn't  that  Jvist 
lUx>ut  the  way  the  farmers  In  the  early  days 
built  the  country  schools  and  churches? 
The  fact  that  the  farmers  now  form  a  co-op 
really  makes  no  difference;  the  co-op  is 
merely  a  sort  of  partnership  arrangenynt. 

They  then  borrow  money  from  REA  to 
build  their  lines  and  they  pay  it  all  back 
with  Interest.  They  own  the  lines.  They 
thus  recapture  and  put  to  work  again  that 
same  old  pioneer  spirit  that  has  built  Amer- 
ica. Can  anyone  show  me  a  belter  example 
of  free  enterprise  at  Its  best?  Everyone  ben- 
efits by  the  electric  co-op.  Including  the 
commercial  power  companies,  who  sell  tis 
over  half  of  the  power  we  use. 

WHO    r.KTS    WHAT    T.4XES' 

The  power  companies  constantly  refer  to 
themselves  as  "taxpaytng  electric  companies." 
But  they  are  really  Just  tax  gatherers,  fcr 
we  and  their  other  easterners  actually  pay 
their  taxes.  And  the  people  have  to  pay 
them  several  dollars  in  profits  for  every  dol- 
lar and  companies  pay  the  Government  In 
taxes  on  those  profits.  The  power  com- 
panies, you  knew,  enjoy  a  special  income 
tax  status  under  the  law.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  all  of  their  profits  as  other 
Corporations  are. 

SrC-NSOSEa    SURAL     TELEPHONE     L.\W 

Time  will  permit  me  to  mention  only  a  few 
more  of  our  eff'^^rts  and  problems. 

The  farmers,  through  their  NRECA.  spou- 
sored  the  Rural  Telephone  Act.  but  only  after 
appealing  desperately  to  the  existing  tele- 
pbiooe  ctjmparjea  over  a  6-year  period  to 
MTTe  the  rural  areas.  We  cannot  have  eO- 
clent  electric  service  In  the  country  without 
telephones  to  report  outages  quickly.  The 
rural-telephone  program  Is  getting  off  to  a 
alow  start,  partly  because  Congress  has  not 
approved  adequate  funds  for  admlnlrtratlve 
purposed  The  Bureau  of  the  BuCget  re- 
quested WO  O00.0C0  for  telephone  loans  for 
next  fiscal  year.  The  Bouse  has  cut  that  In 
half.  Budget  requested  over  IZ.OOO.f-HX)  lor 
telephone  administrative  purposes  and  the 
Hrjuse  has  cut  that  l--)  less  than  11  CXJO  000. 
REA  already  has  %35.lAJ0.ooO  In  telephone  ap- 
plications on  hand  over  and  atx^ve  ih^jse 
which  It  has  funds  to  cover,  and  we  expect 
the  applicatioiis  to  continue  to  come  In 
rapidly  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  don't 
know  what  the  Senate  wtl!  do. 

AOE»jr*TE    IT?«AL    fl.BCTtmCATIOW    LOAW    rrWWi 

The  Houie  of  Representraives  has  again 
approved  adequate  funds  for  rural -elf  Ctrl - 
flcailon  loans  for  the  next  fiscal  ytar.  It 
made  some  cut  In  the  budget  request  for 
rural  electrification  Bdmlnlstratlve  funds 
but  this  Is  believed  to  t>«  not  too  serious. 
We  congratulate  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
lu  Appropriations  Committee  up<jn  Its  re- 
fusal to  yield  to  the  power  companies  In 
their  demands  for  a  restriction  being  placed 
upon  our  right  to  generate  our  own  power. 

Tour  able  Congressman.  Jamtx  WHrrrcx.  is 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee. 

We  dont  know  what  the  Senate  will  do. 


POWEB   SCPPLT    IS   BIGGEST    Ht.VDACH« 

Tlie  Rural  Electrification  program's  most 
perplexing  problem,  however,  both  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ihroufhout  the  country.  Is  power 
supply.  Your  northern  Mississippi  coopera- 
tives are  more  fortunate  In  being  able  to  pur- 
chase wholesale  power  from  TVA.  But  we 
shjuld  understand  now  that  TVA  Is  rapidly 
runniiag  out  of  hydropcwer  and  that  more 
and  more  steam  plants  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  TWA  h.as  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  serving  Its  area  and  it  must  not  fail  that 
responsibility. 

Propaganda  campaigns  are  being  carried 
en  not  only  to  hurt  TVA  but  In  an  effort  to 
step  rlver-devclopment  programs  In  other 
areas.  Multipurpose  dams  similar  to  those 
of  TVA  are  being  constructed  across  the  river 
In  Arkansas,  but  the  power  companies  are 
\k-a5lng  bitter  battles  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale power  from  being  delivered  to  the  load 
centers  over  Government  transmission  lines 
as  Is  being  done  in  TVA  and  In  the  North- 
west. 

The  Government,  as  you  know,  is  nowhere 
In  the  retail  power  business,  and  we  don't 
w.\nt  It  in  that  business.  Where  the  people's 
power  is  produced  In  the  people's  dams  from 
the  people's  water,  we  do  Insist  that  the 
people's  co-ops  and  municipally  owned  sys- 
tems should  be  able  to  buy  the  power  whole- 
sale at  cost  delivered  to  the  load  centers  over 
self-liquidating  lines.  That  Is  America's 
power  policy. 

The  power  companies  are  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  reqtiire  all  Federal 
pKowcr  to  be  dumped  at  the  dams  where 
usruaily  only  the  power  companies  are  big 
enough  to  go  after  It.  Their  fight  Is  really 
a  fight  to  maintain  their  monopoly  over  sup- 
ply. It  is  the  same  fight  thnt  they  are  wag- 
ing against  your  proposed  generating  plant 
In  south  Mississippi.  Scuthem  Mississippi 
cooperatives  have  never  had  a  reasonable 
power  supply.  In  the  first  place  their  rates 
have  been  too  hlj;h;  In  the  second  place  the 
p:iwer  has  not  been  delivered  to  their  load 
centers:  and  In  the  third  place  the  power 
companies  tell  the  co-ops  to  whom  they 
may  sell  power  and  In  whrt  amount.  They 
even  charge  them  a  higher  rate  for  larger 
loads  served.  Such  practice  Is  dictatorial 
and  un-American. 

In  sjuthera  Mississippi,  when  the  co-ops 
h.id  finished  their  expensive  enslneerlng 
studies  on  a  generating  plant,  the  power 
companies  suddenly  decided  they  could  give 
them  a  better  rate.  And  REA  In  passing 
on  the  sppilcatlcn  considers  that  last  death- 
trap ofler  la  determining  whether  there  woxxld 
be  a  BuiCclent  saving  to  Justify  the  loan. 
Eui  no  power  company  can  make  a  contract 
that  It  or  a  stockholder  who  can  show  he 
is  not  receiving  adequate  return  on  bis 
investment,  or  a  ctutomcr  who  can  prove  ^e 
Is  discriminated  against,  cannot  break.  I 
flud  growing  sentiment  for  a  change  of  REA 
p<jllcy  to  require  that,  t>efore  any  such  last- 
minute  offer  Is  considered,  the  company  shall 
be  required  to  shew  that  the  rate  is  com- 
pensatory and  Dondl»crlmlnatory. 

Tbet*  power  company  battles  to  kill  our 
eflurts  u>  gerierate  some  of  our  own  power 
ncceasary  to  achieve  efficient,  reliable  area 
coverage  have  been  partlcul.irly  bitter  against 
us  In  the  South.  I  came  here  this  morning 
from  North  Dakota  where  I  was  honored 
Tuesday  to  participate  In  u  groui.d-breaklng 
ceremony  at  Voltaire  for  a  40,C00-kllowatt 
co-op  generating  plant  to  serve  the  farmers 
of  neariy  half  the  Slate.  Ottertall  Power  Co. 
is  cooperating  and  will  wheel  much  of  the 
puwer  we  produce  out  to  our  load  centers 
for  us. 

As  we  stood  out  there  on  the  prairie  and 
watched  Senator  Touno  turn  over  a  spade 
of  bufTslu  Bod  with  a  few  hundred  people. 
Including  descendants  of  the  old  Sioux  war- 
riurs.  and  Including  power  company  offlclals. 


aide  by  side  with  the  farmers;  as  we  locked 
toward  the  setting  sua — the  la^t  remnants 
of  a  departing  winter  snow  glistening  back 
at  us — to  vlev/  In  our  Imaginations  a  multi- 
million-dollar living  monument  to  men 
working  peacefully  together  in  a  free  land; 
and  then  we  bowed  our  heads  to  give  thanks 
and  S.1W  the  wild,  ptirple.  crocuses  smiling 
up  at  us— well  what  do  you  think?  I  think 
He  was  there  with  us. 

Another  power  company  In  North  Dakota 
Is  operating  one  of  our  geaeratlns  pLmts  for 
us.  We  have  a  similar  arrangement  with  a 
power  company  In  Iowa.  In  these  cases  the 
power  companies  benefit,  the  farmers  bene- 
fit, the  merchants  benefit — everybody  bene- 
fits. 

But  we've  seen  nothing  like  that  In  Dixie. 
Our  New  York-controlled  power  companies 
don't  seem  to  know  the  War  Between  the 
States  Is  over. 

Today  the  power  companies  of  Virginia 
are  fighting  us  In  our  efforts  to  generate 
some  of  our  own  power.  They  are  waging 
an  extended  battle  before  the  State  regu- 
latory body. 

In  Kentucky  the  power  companies  are 
fighting  our  efforts  to  generate  some  of  our 
own  power  In  an  extended  battle  before  the 
State  regulatory  body. 

In  Oklahoma.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and.  to 
a  lesser  extent,  In  Louisiana,  the  power 
ccmpanies  are  ensraped  In  bitter  cam- 
paigns against  our  efforts  to  generate  some  of 
our  own  power.  In  Alabama  and  Florida  the 
pjwer  companies,  by  coiu^  action,  have  tem- 
porarily stopped  our  efforts  to  generate  some 
of  our  own  power. 

In  South  Carolina  we  are  In  the  process  of 
building  a  substantial  generating  and  trans- 
mission system  to  supply  part  of  our  pjwer 
requirements,  but  the  power  companies  are 
carrying  on  a  ruthless  campaign  to  step  us. 
I  hold  here  la  my  hand  a  full-page  ad  from 
last  Sundays  Washington  Post  entitled  "Did 
You  Tell  Your  Corgressmen  to  Kill  My  Busi- 
ness?" and  signed,  8.  C.  McMeekin.  presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
This  is  directed  at  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  of  course.  Let  me  read  you  two 
sentences  from  It:  "A  Federal  agency  and  a 
Government-financed  power  development 
h:  ve  combined  In  a  project  which  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  us."  "The  execution  will 
waste  at  least  •9,000.000  of  your  money  and 
destroy  a  sound  American  company  worth 
•  100,Cv>0,C00."  Doesn't  It  seem  a  little  ridicu- 
lous that  a  t9,OCO,000  farmers'  co-op  cculd 
destroy  a  0100,000,000  commercial  power 
company? 

Under  the  law  our  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives cannot  serve  anyone  who  Is  already 
served,  so  we  can't  take  one  of  bis  ctistomers. 
How  then  could  we  kill  his  business?  It 
sounds  like  Hitler  screaming  that  the  Low 
Countries  wcr«  about  to  invade  Germany. 
Enough  propaganda  like  this  could  destroy 
our  country. 

OCl   POtlCT 

In  closing,  I  wanf  to  state  what  ba«  been 
our  policy  during  all  of  these  years.  Wc  de- 
sire to  work  with  the  power  companies.  Ws 
are  not  against  them. 

In  our  retirement  profrram  we  have  pur- 
chased substantial  quantities  of  thdr  stock, 
believing  it  a  good  Investment.  We  appeal 
again  to  the  power  companies,  especial. y  in 
the  South  where  they  are  fighting  us  the 
hardest,  to  stop  fighting  us  and  work  with 
us  to  build  a  better  Southland  and  a  better 
America, 

P  vver  companies  of  Dixie,  tou,  too.  are 
benefiting  from  TVA  for  you  have  ben.  flclal 
power  exchani?e  arrangements  with  TVA, 
You  are  benefiting  from  our  farmers'  electric 
co-oijs,  for  you  are  selling  us  great  quantities 
of  ix)wer  Now,  wont  you  throw  down  the 
sword,  accept  oiu'  olive  branch,  and  Join  with 
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us  In  making  Public  Power  Progress  Day  a 
permanent  public  power  progress,  peace,  and 
J   osperlty  day? 

W-  are  honor.d  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues, our  county  and  home  agents,  our 
legislatures  and  State  administrations,  and 
our  press  and  radio  In  this  great  program. 
We  In  your  national  office  are  honored  to 
work  with  your  able  congressional  delegation. 
No  American  has  contributed  more  to  this 
program  than  your  own  John  E.  Rankin. 

We  want  to  work  with  everyone. 

It  may  require  the  supreme  effort  of  all  of 
us,  working  together,  to  keep  the  hordes  of 
mechanized,  pagan  Communists  from  our 
shores  and  to  preserve  democracy  for  the 
world.     God,  help  us. 


Ireland  United 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NLW  YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  2950 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  pranted  me  by  unanimous  consent, 
I  am  including  in  my  present  remarks 
my  statement  relative  to  the  partition  of 
Ireland  v.hich  is  part  of  the  record  of 
proceedings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Among  the  witnesses  v.ho  testified 
were  my  old  friends,  Charles  T.  Rice,  a 
classmate  of  mine  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, and  Richard  Dalton.  an  old-time 
resident  of  Bronx  County,  N.  Y.,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district.     My  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  my  appreciation  for  giving 
me  this  oppartunlty  to  make  a  statement 
with  respect  to  House  Resolution  270,  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague.  Hen. 
John  E.  Fogartt,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  partition  of  Ireland.  I 
am  thorouchly  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  It 
Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  resolution 
embodies  that  great  American  principle  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  na- 
tions, and  that  being  so  fundamental  an 
American  principle  It  should  be  quickly  and 
unanimously  reported  out  by  your  distin- 
guished committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  It 
will  be  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House. 
It  Indeed  seems  strings  to  me  that  there 
should  be  any  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
It  is  founded  In  justice.  There  is  no  reason 
that  a  foreign  power  like  Great  Britain 
should  say  to  its  small  neighbor  to  the  west 
that  fou  may  have  yotu-  freedom  except  as 
to  the  people  of  six  counties  of  your  nation. 
and  those  people  mt^t  remain  under  the 
domination  cf  Great  Britain. 

Ireland  U  an  entity;  It  always  has  been 
and  It  always  will  be.  Naturally  and  geo- 
graphically It  Is  an  entity  with  the  people 
overwhelmingly  of  the  same  national  origin. 
Ireland  has  always  resented  the  Imposition 
upon  *-er  cf  the  force  of  British  arms.  She 
has  never  been  conquered  by  the  British  be- 
cause her  national  spirit  and  her  national 
Integrity  have  ever  teen  bulwarks  against 
any  foreign  subjugation. 

ft  Is  as  unseemly  for  the  British  to  carve 
out  six  counties  from  the  Irish  nation  as  It 
would  have  been  for  the  United  States,  when 
It  granted  Independence  to  the  Philippines, 
to  h.Tve  carved  cut  from  those  heroic  islands 


Mindanao,  Cebu,  or  any  other  part  of  this 
new  Pacific  republic. 

In  spirit  Ireland  has  been  a  republic  since 
1798  when  the  first  Irish  "Republic  was  ini- 
tially proclaimed  by  united  Irishmen.  On 
Easter  Monday  of  1916  the  same  spirit  that 
had  moved  Irishmen  more  than  a  century 
previously  again  brought  forth,  and  for  the 
second  time  proclaimed  the  Irish  Republic. 
There  remained,  however,  the  recurrence  of 
that  memorable  date  In  the  year  1949.  for 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  be  Internationally 
recognized  as  such.  During  the  intervening 
years  between  these  two  later  dates  the  voice 
of  Ireland  was  not  unheard  in  the  councils 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately  It  was  un- 
heeded. Had  the  strong  protestations  of 
DeValera  not  fallen  upon  the  deaf  ears  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  when  he  denounced 
the  Invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Mussolini  and 
the  criminal  attacks  of  the  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia, perhaps  World  War  II  would  have 
been  averted.  The  Irish  Prime  Minister 
knew  what  it  meant  to  have  his  small  coun- 
try Invaded.  He  likewise  knew  that  if  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  chose,  as  they  did, 
to  disregard  the  fundamentals  of  nation- 
hood and  permit  a  government  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  people,  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  that  the  result  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  further  outrages  and  final  war. 

It  Is  a  strange  commentary  that  the  one 
nation  who  raised  her  voice  for  Justice  for 
Ethiopia  and  Manchuria  should  now  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  council  of  the  world,  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  veto  of  communistic 
Russia.  It  Is  likewise  a  strange  commentary 
that  this  one  nation  that  Is  so  essential  to  the 
defeiue  of  western  Europe  should  be  com- 
pelled to  refrain  from  Joining  the  partner- 
ship of  the  Atlantic  Pact  t>ecause  to  do  so 
would  have  meant  the  unthinkable  recogni- 
tion by  the  Irich  Government  of  the  right 
of  Britain  to  superimpose  her  will  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Irish  people,  and  refuse  to 
them  the  right  of  self-determination  In  con- 
jugation with  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Great  Britain  may  delay  the  day  but  she 
cannot  evade  the  day  when  all  Ireland  shall 
be  united  as  one  nation.  Despite  12  gener- 
ations of  oppression  and  degradation  under 
British  rule,  and  despite  programs  of  con- 
fiiscation,  exile,  and  death,  the  freedom  and 
national  Integrity  of  the  Irish  nation  will 
extend,  not  only  to  26  counties  but  to  all  of 
her  counties.  Those  places  In  the  six  sepa- 
rated cotmtles  that  have  been  hallowed  by 
Irish  faith  and  Irish  ties  will  once  again  be 
part  of  the  Irish  nation.  When  partition  Is 
ended  Armagh  will  be  what  It  has  always 
been — a  part  cf  Ireland  and  not  of  Britain — 
and  so  with  other  places  In  Ireland  made 
sacred  by  IrUh  sacrifice  and  Irish  blood. 

To  partition  Ireland,  Britain  had  to  com- 
mit two  crimes— one,  the  partition  of  Ireland 
Itse'if,  the  other,  the  partition  cf  Ulster. 

In  order  for  the  puppet  governnaent  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  exist.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  BrltUh  Parliament  cut  off  from 
Ulster  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  and 
Monaghan,  By  no  other  way  than  by  this 
exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
partition  could  the  dominant  ponltlon  of 
the  Unionist  majority  around  Belfast  b« 
continued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  lelf-determlnatlon  Is  to 
be  granted  to  any  people,  It  should  be 
granted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  because  the 
country  meets  every  requirement  of  a  united 
government.  There  are  three  well-estab- 
lished tests  that  bear  me  out.  Ireland's 
natural  boundaries  are  not  man-made,  but 
Gcd-glven.  The  Irish  Sea  Is  more  of  a 
boundary  than  the  line  that  separates  Can- 
ada from  the  United  States.  In  its  second 
test  Ireland  has  a  national  history,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  nation  can  claim  a  longer 
national  history.  Finally,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Island  are  of  the  saxae  race,  the  same 


color,  and  speak  the  same  language.  It  la 
true  that  there  Is  a  disparity  of  religion,  but 
If  differences  of  religion  are  grounds  for  na- 
tional partition,  then.  Indeed,  there  would 
be  few  nations  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
urge,  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command, 
that  your  distinguished  committee  favorably 
report  the  Fogarty  resolution  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  record  Its 
belief  that  all  nations  shall  have  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  should  embrace  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  Ireland  unless  the  clear  majority 
of  all  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free 
plebiscite,  determine  and  declare  to  ths 
contrary. 


What  Is  the  Difference? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  Jf 950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  under  date  of  June  5,  1950; 

WH.\T    Is   THE   DlFFEKENCt? 

We  pose  the  question:  Who  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  if  left 
free  to  go  his  way,  an  uncaught  race-track 
gambler  or  an  undetected  disloyal  or  un- 
trustworthy public  servant? 

This  question,  to  which  the  answer  ought 
to  be  obvious.  Is  pertinent  because  of  the 
fact  that  President  Truman  recently  denied 
a  congressional  Investigating  committee  full 
access  to  Government  records  when  It  sought 
to  probe  charges  of  espionage  yet  he  now 
throws  open  the  records  to  another  com- 
mittee probing  charges  of  gambling. 

To  track  down  and  break  up  an  alleged 
gambling  syndicate,  the  President  has  au- 
thorized the  opening  of  Income-tax  records 
m  spite  of  the  long  tradition  that  these  rec- 
ords be  kept  confidential  and  not  be  used 
as  a  general  catch-all  for  other  misdemean- 
ors. He  is  also  repwrted  to  have  urged  «ll 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate 
with   the   Investigating  committee. 

But  to  track  down  graver  charges  of  Im- 
proper eecurlly  by  Government  employees, 
and  ftlll  graver  charges  of  some  outright  dis- 
loyalty, the  President  offers  little  help.  His 
attitude  Is  that  the  records  of  the  FBI  and 
other  interested  agencies  In  loyalty  cases  srs 
closed.  What  U  contained  In  these  records 
is  small  business  of  Congrczs. 

Now.  the  Interest  of  the  administration  in 
putting  an  end  to  a  gambling  ring.  If  such 
exists,  Is  highly  commendable.  If  a  congres- 
sional committee,  with  the  atslsUnce  of  the 
executive  branch,  can  expose  such  a  crlms 
syndicate  and  put  lU  members  behind  bars, 
it  will  have  performed  a  signal  service. 

But  is  this  more  or  le«5  vital  than  the  ex- 
posure of  a  spy  ring.  If  such  exlsu,  and  put- 
ting its  members  behind  bars? 

Mr.  Truman  has  defended  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  spy  probe  on  the  grounds 
that  Congress  ought  not  to  go  around  mak- 
ing blanket  Investigations— •fishing"  expedi- 
tions, he  called  them— which  Invade  citizens' 
privacy  and  might  unjustly  besmirch  some 
citizens'  characters. 

Yet  the  gambling  probe,  with  which  he  will 
cooperate.  Is  likewise  a  blanket  Investigation. 
Many  individual  income-tax  records  will  be 
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•crutlt.lied  mnrly  chj  lusplclon:  the  Indl- 
Tlduals  will  be  questU^ne<l  and  crvD«a-qur»- 
tloned  merely  on  suspicion.  Here.  too.  men 
who  may  be  Innocent  will  be  gnlled  »imply 
becaiise  they  associate  with  some  unsarory 
charmcters.  And  here.  too.  the  victims  will 
scream  abom  "§rullt  by  association." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  so-called  blanket  taTestlwtlon  upon  rea- 
•mable  grounds  Is  as  old  as  the  English 
common  law.  It  Is  the  principle  of  the  prand 
jtny.  and  tt  »«  »  principle  ol  freat  value  to 
the  ccmmoo  welfare. 

Why.  then,  the  distinction  between  one 
probe  and  another*  There  U  none  In  law 
or  toclc.  and  the  purrled  citizen  will  hare  to 
•earch  for  It  elsewhere.  The  suspicion  grows 
that  while  In  od»  case  the  administration 
■  ikiiuM  dlstnnir:^  headlines,  in  the  other 
tt  daraa  not  permit  exposxire. 


Wake  Up  Americt! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

cr  rrxNSTiTAMA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPF.E£ES'TATIVIS 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  Z.\Nrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  Wake  Up  America  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elk5  was  held  at  State  College. 
Pa  .  May  25.  1950. 

The  program  was  preceded  by  a  color- 
ful parade  which  traversed  the  streets  of 
State  College,  the  line  of  March  ending 
in  the  high  school  stadium  where  several 
hundred  persons  were  in  attendance. 

It  wfiis  my  distinct  honor  to  participate 
In  the  splendid  patriotic  program  and 
to  deliver  the  following  address : 

Mr  Chairman.  Exalted  Ruler,  brother  irks, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  It  a  high 
honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  participating 
In  the  first  annual  Wale  t:p  America  program 
sponsored  by  the  BeneTclent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Altoona  lodge.  No. 
102  (BPOEi.  I  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  great  effort  of  the  Elks  in  promoting  love 
of  country  which,  in  other  words.  Is  un- 
adulterated patriotism. 

This  annual  observance  of  Wake  Up  Amer- 
ica U  very  timely  and  takes  Its  place  along- 
side the  annual  Flag  Day  celebrations  spon- 
sored for  many  years  by  the  Elks  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  commend  the  cOcers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  College  Lodge  of  Ellts  for 
joining  with  other  units  cf  our  great  or- 
ganization In  a  concerted  eff'^rt  to  arouse  the 
American  people  during  these  trying  and 
perllcus  days 

This  demonstration  of  patriotism  is  typical 
of  the  type  manifested  dally  by  members  of 
the  E'.k  fraternity.  It  Is  AmerlcanUm  pure 
and  urdeflled.  and  not  the  watered -down 
version  of  patrlotUm  that  some  supp'jsedly 
good  Americans  are  coutent  to  call  love  of 
country. 

When  I  accepted  yotir  kind  Invitation  to 
participate  In  this  Wake  Up  America  pro- 
gram. I  did  to  because  I  wanted  to  make  my 
contribution  to  your  efforts  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  Government  la  being  challenged. 
as  never  before,  and  In  a  cunning  and  deceit- 
ful manner. 

Slnr«?  the  cloae  of  World  War  I.  manv  of 
us  have  watched  th«  growth  of  commuulsm 


and  have  warned  our  fellow  citizens  of  what 
was  taking  place.  Yes.  many  of  us  have  been 
accused  of  being  Red  baiters  and  of  seeing 
a  Red  behind  every  tree.  Great  patriotic  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  Elks,  have  been 
ridiculed  because  they  have  pointed  their 
finger  at  communism  on  the  march. 

I  say  to  you.  In  all  sincerity,  It  Is  time  for 
America  to  wake  up. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  we  meditate  upon 
our  standard  of  living,  and  work  and  pray 
for  peace.  Russia  overruns  the  world.  Al- 
ready she  has  gone  farther,  taken  more  terri- 
tory, and  enslaved  more  people  than  Ger- 
many had  done  when  we  were  drawn  Into 
World  War  II. 

Czcchoelavakla.  China,  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
and  half  of  Germany  already  have  been  swal- 
lowed: Jugoslavia.  Malaya.  Finland,  and  For- 
mosa are  almost  within  the  Rtiaalan  bear's 
paws.  How  far  does  It  go  until  we  are  next? 
The  Russian  aim.  apparently.  Is  not  war,  at 
iMSt  not  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Judging  from  their  established  pattern,  the 
Soviets  hope  to  exhaust  us  economically  and 
then  destroy  us  by  subversive  force. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  11,  one  fact 
haa  become  Increa&lnzly  clear.  Communist 
n[i.ii— liiii  stands  as  an  ominous  threat  to 
world  peace. 

We  have  lived  so  long  In  the  atmosphere 
of  cold  war  that  unrest  and  chaos  are  taken 
for  granted. 

Communist  seizure  of  China  was  virtually 
unopposed.  Indeed,  free  nations  have  offi- 
cially recognized  the  puppet  government  of 
Red  China.  This  regrettable  action  Is  de- 
plored by  every  red-blooded  American.  The 
Communist  tactic  of  seizing  free,  sovereign 
governments  stands  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  United  Nations' 
Charter. 

We  Americans  would  do  well  to  give  heed  to 
our  position  on  the  Soviet  timetable  of  ag- 
gression. No  one — with  average  Intelli- 
gence—could  believe  thPt  America  is  Immune 
from  Red  expansion. 

In  the  1930's  we  were  aroused  by  the 
marching  slogan  of  the  Nazis;  "Today,  we 
rule  Germany;  tomorrow,  the  world."  Bitter 
experience,  the  blood  at  Anzlo,  Normandy, 
and  Iwo  Jima.  burned  deeply  In  our  minds 
the  significant  lesson  that  t^Tants  love  to 
brag  about  their  plans. 

On  this  occasion,  when  we  Implore  America 
to  wake  up,  that  lesson  rings  in  our  ears.  It 
forces  us  to  examine  the  boasts  of  otir  mod- 
ern tyrants. 

In  every  issue  of  Communist  dogma,  under 
the  title  "Problems  of  Leninism,"  published 
over  the  signature  of  Stalin,  appears  this 
basic  belief:  "It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  should  continue  for  a  long 
period  side  by  side  with  Imperialistic  states." 
Stalin  continued,  by  saying,  "Ultimately, 
one  or  the  other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile, 
a  number  of  terrible  clashes  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  capitalist  states  will  be 
Inevitable,"  he  said. 

That  statement  of  Communist  phlloeophy 
has  been  repeated  many  times  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  The  leaders  of  Russia  have 
not  only  emphasized  their  goal  of  world 
domination,  they  have  predicted  the  doom 
of  all  other  political  systems — especially 
capitalism. 

On  May  2,  1950.  in  a  speech  In  New  York 
City.  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  In  speak- 
ing of  the  presence  of  subversive  persons  in 
the  United  States,  aakl; 

"The  subversive  elements  are  utilizing 
America's  tolerance  as  a  cloak  to  plan  and  to 
commit  crimes,  which,  when  successful,  de- 
stroy the  very  tolerance  which  enabled  them 
to  gain  their  victories. 

"They  use  tolerance  as  a  springboard  for 
Infamy,  deceit,  and  Intolerance.    These  ele- 


ments which  would  destroy  American  liberty 
are  today  at  work  In  America." 

The  FBI  director  also  told  his  audience 
that:  "The  times  demand  candid  and  forth- 
right words.  Communists  have  been,  and  are 
today,  at  work  within  the  very  gates  of 
America. 

"There  are  few  walks  In  American  life 
which  they  do  not  traverse.  Their  allegiance 
Is  to  Moscow:  their  hopes  are  spurred  by  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  not  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Lincoln;  their  enthusiasm  Is 
whetted  by  expediency  and  deceit;  not  toler- 
ance and  brotherhood. 

"Godless  materialism  Is  the  Idol  of  com- 
munism, and  the  destruction  of  the  God  cf 
our  fathers  Is  their  goal."  said  Director 
Hoover. 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  many  unthink- 
ing Americans  scoff  at  the  menace  of  com- 
munism and  attempt  to  laugh  off  the  fact 
that  such  a  destructive  force  has  a  member- 
ship In  the  United  States  of  approximately 
65.000  and  that  behind  this  force  of  traitor- 
ous Communists  stand  a  half  r-llUon  fellow 
travelers  and  sympathizers  ready  to  do  the 
Communist  bidding. 

The  FBI  chief  emphasized  that  "these 
Communist  Influences  practice  their  double- 
dealing,  double-minded,  double-tongued,  and 
double-faced  tactics  on  all  fronts  of  our 
American  life,  whether  it  be  In  politics.  In 
labor.  In  the  press.  In  radio.  In  motion  pic- 
tures. In  the  schools,  or  even  In  some  of  our 
churches,"  said  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  warned  Americans  not  to  be  misled  by 
those  who  try  to  calm  us  by  the  statement 
that  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  large  In  membership,  or  that 
they  have  not  polled  a  large  number  of  votes 
in  an  election. 

"This  line  of  talk,"  Mr.  Hoover  said,  "Is 
voiced  by  the  Ignorant  and  the  apologists  and 
appeasors  of  communism  In  our  country  In  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  thrse  sub- 
versives In  our  midst. 

"In  some  places  where  there  are  cnly  one 
or  two  men  working  the  Communists  cause, 
more  results  are  obtained  than  wh<  re  they 
have  larger  organizations,"  said  J.  Edrar 
Hoover. 

He  continued  by  sa3nng:  "The  thought  of  a 
Soviet  United  States  Is  at  once  revolting  to 
every  right-thinking  American. 

"We  have  seen  the  Communists  at  work 
and  have  observed  the  application  3f  their 
principles  sufficiently  to  know  wha;  would 
happen  here  If  they  succeeded  In  the  attain- 
ment cf  their  objectives. 

"If  every  American  faced  the  reUlty  of 
what  the  fulfillment  of  the  Communist  ob- 
jective would  mean  to  him — he  would  be 
Inspired  to  work  harder  to  preserve  t:ie  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom  which  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  American  way  of  lire." 

I  have  given  you  excerpts  from  the  New 
York  speech  on  May  2  of  Hon.  J.  Eigar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  because  he  Is  a  recogn  zed  au- 
thority on  communism  and  subversl  e  in.lu- 
ences  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  his  timely  admonitions  are  a 
stern  warning  to  sympathizers  and  appeasers 
of  communism  who  try  to  lull  us  to  jlerp  by 
charging  that  vigilant  Americans  wr.o  f?rret 
out  subversives  are  afflicted  with  a  had  case 
of  the  Jitters. 

The  poor  deluded  Americana  whc  peddle 
such  a  line  are.  whether  they  reallie  It  or 
not.  dupes  of  Moscow.  "Let  us  not  become 
hysterical,"  Is  their  chant. 

This  phrase  Is  Red  propaganda  of  the 
brightest  hue  and  It  Is  uttered  by  pr  )minent 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  molding  young  minds,  and  who  are 
supp<-i6ed  to  be  above  the  average  in  Intelli- 
gence. 
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The  hysteria  chant  Is  directed  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  insist  that  Communists,  fellow- 
travelers,  plnksters,  and  parlor  BoLshevlsta 
should  be  unmasked  and  not  allowed  to  pose 
as  simon-pure  Americans. 

This  hysteria  propaganda  is  directed  in  the 
hcpe  that  it  will  depict  America  as  a  land  of 
fanatics  full  of  fear  and  panic  and  that  all 
American  citizens  are  living  under  a  reign 
of  constant  terror  In  their  dally  Uvea. 

The  real  objective  is  to  divert  attention 
from  the  Moscow  gospel  of  hate  and  to  dis- 
courage Just  criticism  of  the  Communists  in 
the  United  States, 

To  attain  this  objective  we  are  asked  to 
Ignore  communism  as  a  menace  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  Instead  to  shed  tears  for  so-called 
intellectuals  and  self-styled  liberals  In  otir 
midst  who  are  labeled  as  "martyrs"  and  vic- 
tims of  a  Red  scare. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  Americans 
are  a  tolerant  people  when  ycu  recall  the 
numerous  spy  lings  and  the  traitorous  ac- 
tions of  the  Coplans.  Eislers.  Fuchs,  and  the 
12  New  York  Commies,  and  Alger  Hiss. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  parasites  in 
our  midst  who  have  been  brought  to  trial. 

Yes;  we  have  more  patience  than  Job  in 
dealing  with  subversive  elements  and  when 
our  American  blood  boils  at  the  thought  of 
these  traitorous  characters,  it  is  not  a  case 
of  hysterics,  but  It  Is  the  revulsion  we  feel 
when  we  think  of  the  treatment  accorded  a 
nation  whose  sons  have  shed  blood  on  every 
continent  In  the  belief  they  were  on  a  mis- 
sion of  uzUversal  peace. 

If  we  are  foolish  enough  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  rocked  to  sleep  while  being  told  in  baby- 
sitter fashion  of  the  Moscow  version  of  the 
little  boy  who  cried,  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  and  by 
so  doing  spurn  the  advice  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  then  we  are  first-class  morons 
and  we  deserve  the  fate  In  store  for  us  from 
our  decision  to  trade  our  American  liberty 
and  freedom  for  a  double-barreled  portion 
of  intellectual  hog  wash  with  its  genuine 
Moscow  flavor. 

There  is  one  happy  and  redeeming  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people  that  the 
phony  liberals  overlook  and  that  Is  the  abil- 
ity to  detect  an  assault  on  the  American  form 
of  government  as  soon  as  the  pattern  of  the 
attack  becomes  obvious. 

Already  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizenship  Is  aroused  over  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  many  in  our  midst  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  they  are  net  going  to  adopt  a 
complacent  attitude  In  dealing  with  these 
shyster  Americans. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  world  situation 
overshadows  every  other  consideration  in  our 
lives  today  In  importance  and  yet  our  actions 
are  weak  and  Inadequate.  We  need  a  bold 
program  of  action  equal  to  the  task  and  up 
with  th^  times. 

We  need  to  purge  the  Communists  not  Just 
from  key  positions  In  Government  offices, 
but  from  everywhere.  The  plea  of  freedom 
of  speech  for  Communists  Is  nonsense,  be- 
cause they  Intend  to  overthrow  the  Gcvem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Is 
treason. 

We  need  to  double  our  world  propaganda 
activities  to  carry  the  story  of  freedom  to  aU 
peoples. 

We  need  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers  who  founded  this  country. 

We  need  their  courage,  their  common 
sense,  and  their  concern  for  the  common 
good  of  decent  people. 

We  need  to  go  forward  toeether  with  the 
conviction  of  free  people  and  with  the  spirit 
of  humanity  to  meet  the  challenge  that  Com- 
munist dictatorship  now  makes  against  our 
religion,  our  freedom,  our  flag,  and  our  very 
lives. 
Yes,  America  must  wake  up  If  we  are  to 

survive. 
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Wu  Potsdam  a  Success? 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'n\'ES 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Truman  did  not  fool  the 
American  people  when  he  told  Secretary 
Acheson  that  the  London  Conference  was 
the  most  successful  meeting  since  Pots- 
dam. Apparently  he  is  unaware  of  the 
cnm?s  that  were  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference  which  he 
headed  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  July 
and  August  of  1945. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tmman,  as  succes- 
sor to  our  war  President,  inherited  the 
political  sins  of  the  Yalta  and  the  Quebec 
Conferences,  but  it  is  not  possible  that 
he  has  forgotten  the  havoc  and  chaos 
that  flowed  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  record  may 
be  straight  on  the  "success"  of  Potsdam. 
I  call  attention  to  a  few  incidents  that 
have  happened  since  that  unfortunate 
meeting : 

First.  It  confirmed  and  approved  the 
sell-out  of  China  to  Communist  Russia 
of  Manchuria.  Korea,  and  the  Kuriles. 
China  had  no  notice  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin  deal  until  1  year  later. 
Success? 

Second.  It  confirmed  and  approved  the 
double  cross  of  the  liberty-loving  Polish 
people  by  insisting  that  certain  boun- 
daries be  changed  to  accommodate  the 
demands  of  Stalin.  And  further,  the 
Conference  insisted  that  a  provisional 
coalition  government  be  established, 
which  ultimately  led  to  Communist 
control  of  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  Polish  people.    Success? 

Third.  It  was  the  Potsdam  meeting 
that  inaugurated  the  diabolical  Morgen- 
thau  plan  with  the  following  results: 

(a)  Millions  of  people  were  robbed. 
raped,  turned  out  of  their  homes,  forced 
into  slavery,  tortured,  sUrvijd,  driven  to 
suicide,  and  killed.    Is  this  success? 

(b)  Dismantled  Gsnnan  industrial 
plants  that  had  no  connection  with  the 
war  and  permitted  the  Soviet  to  take  and 
ship  heavy  industries  to  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
total  cost  was  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  dismantling  still  continues.  Is  this 
success? 

(C»  It  cut  from  Germany  30  percent  of 
its  arable  land  producing  25  percent  of 
its  food,  with  the  result  th£tt  the  United 
States  was  called  upon  to  furnish  food 
to  starving  people.    Is  this  success? 

<d)  It  approved  the  miist  inhuman 
dumping  operation  in  history  by  Rus- 
sia, in  the  uprooting  and  expulsion  into 
Germany  of  14,000,000  defenseless  refu- 
gees from  the  Sudetenland.  Austria, 
Hungary-,  and  Poland.  It  crammed  at 
least  68,000.000  people  into  a  war-rav- 
aged area  smaller  than  Great  Britain 
which  could  not  support  itself.  Is  this 
success? 

(e)  Decreed  that  Germany  was  to  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  an  agricultural 


and  grazing  society,  notwithstanding 
that  Germany  prior  to  the  war  was  al- 
most wholly  industrialized.  Is  this  suc- 
cess? 

(f )  It  authorized  the  Nuremberg  trials 
of  alleged  war  criminals  and  found  many 
guilty  by  virtue  of  association,  thereby 
setting  a  precedent  unheard  of  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.    Is  this  success? 

(g)  It  failed  to  insist  upon  the  release 
of  war  prisoners  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  war  and  international  law.  Unknown 
thousands  are  still  held  by  Russia  for 
slave-labor  purposes.    Is  this  success? 

Fourth.  At  Potsdam.  Mr.  Truman,  hia 
State  Department,  and  his  military  lead- 
ers, agreed  to  a  plan  which  resulted  in 
Russia  setting  up  a  blockade  of  Berlin 
that  denied  access  to  that  city  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  personnel.  The  Berlin 
airlift  became  necessary  thereafter  at 
a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  to  ASnerican 
taxpayers  and  the  loss  of  American  lives 
in  that  operation.  Who  was  responsible 
for  that  fiasco,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  Presi- 
dent was  tlien  Conmiander  in  Chief  and 
it  was  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence was  a  success  as  the  President  said, 
then  we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
Mr.  Acheson's  mission  to  Europe  last 
month  will  never  reach  the  same  level; 
it  was  a  new  low  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Even  :he  Washington  Post,  in 
an  editorial  on  May  31.  1950.  referred 
to  that  meeting  as  "the  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  Potsdam  agreement."  The 
Post  has  never  been  anti-New  Deal.  So 
Potsdam  must  be  recorded  as  a  rank 
failure  and  not  a  success  as  Mr.  Trviman 
intimated. 


Ireland  Mast  Be  One  and  Inifivisftle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESK>rrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

Mr.  CE:J-ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent visit  of  Sir  Basil  Brooke.  Prime  Mm- 
ister  of  Northern  Ireland,  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  serve  to  re- 
focus  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  on  the  subject  of  partition  in 
Ireland. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  to  me.  the  Irish 
and  Irish -Americans  can  use  all  the  sup- 
port they  can  raise  to  secure  complete 
unity  and  freedom  for  Ireland.  My  co- 
religionists and  myself,  perhaps  more 
than  other  groups,  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  intensity  of  feeling  which  par- 
tition has  generated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  and  in  those  of  Irish  antecedents 
everywhere.  Ireland  to  them  will  al- 
ways be  the  little  bit  cf  heaven  that 
dropped  from  out  the  sky  one  day  and 
never,  while  they  are  conscious,  will  they 
be  reconciled  to  what  they  consider  Eng- 
land's occupation  of  their  six  northern 
counties  The  Irish  have  not  been  nig- 
gard in  their  support  of  Jewish  aspira- 
tions in  P3.:„.^e  and  I  believe  it  is  due. 
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in  part,  to  their  owBlMatlc  5lrui:»:le  for 
freedom  mod  indcpcn^zice.  Tines,  too. 
have  loos  fcit  the  iroke  of  an  oppressor. 

It  has  occTirred  to  m?  that  some  of 
my  eoQsxiUKnte.  absotbed  as  they  have 
been  in  a  ilmBar  stnigcle  in  Palesdne. 
^  may  hare  tost  sisht  temporaxily  of  this 
*  problem  vhich  has  bedeviled  the  Irish. 
To  them,  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
publ.c  of  Irelsuid  may  mean  the  end  of 
the  matter.  To  the  Irish  nothing  could 
be  fmlhcr  from  the  truth.  The  Exter- 
nal R?l3tions  Act  vas  repealed  in  !>?• 
cember  1$4S.  but  as  a  tribute  to  the  en- 
shrined heroes  of  the  aoortive  Easter 
Mfttday  Rebellion  of  1916.  the  proclama- 
ti<m  of  the  Irish  Republic  vas  delayed 
until  Easter  Monday  of  1949.  Then, 
jubilantly.  Ireland  severed  its  last  direct 
tie  with  the  British  Crown.  Per  the  first 
time  in  795  years.  Ireland  was  inde- 
pendent in  law  as  well  as  in  fact.  As  the 
sasring  foes..  it  was  a  great  day  for  the 
Irish  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  the  hilt. 
They  could  be  safe  in  the  thought  that 
they  were  rid  of  the  hated  Blaci  and 
Tans  for  good.  The  Irish  cculd  now  un- 
furl the  precious  tricolor  anywhere  at 
any  time,  without  reprisal.  At  long  last. 
Pease  and  L':e  martyrs  vrho  died  with 
hun  were  vindicated.  In  celebration, 
thousands  upon  thousands  streamed  into 
Dublin's  fair  Jity.  Friend.-hip  with 
Fngianri  did  not  seem  impossible,  as  a 
touching  message  from  England's  Kmsr 
George  was  joyfully  received.  Pop>e  Pius 
sent  his  blessing.  It  is  said  only  De  Va- 
lera  frowned.  Public  rejoicing  is  out 
of  place."  said  he.  *as  long  as  our  counti-y 
remains  partitioned." 

You  might  well  ask.  *Why  partition?" 
It  must  make  as  little  sense  to  you  as  it 
does  lo  the  natives  of  Ireland.  I  shall 
try  here  to  summarize  the  bacfc?rcund  of 
this  problem  as  gathered  from  Irish 
sources  of  informatioa 

Until  the  second  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury. Ireland  had  alv.ays  been  regarded 
as  a  national  unit,  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment maneuvered  a  very  irregular 
divLEicn.  due  to  a  stru^ele  for  power  be- 
tween the  two  big  pohtical  parties  m 
Briuin.  the  Liberals  and  the  Tones.  The 
Liberals  were  committed  to  self-govern- 
ment m  Ireland  and  the  Tones  were 
violently  opposed  As  the  In^h  tell  it. 
the  Tones  c-^ided  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  and  ased  the  proposed  grant 
of  heme  ru:e  to  Ireland  to  drive  the  Lib- 
erals f:cm  office.  The  Erili.sh  Tory 
leaders  v^ued  northeast  Ulster,  agitati-d 
the  major  ty,  armed  the  rank  and  file, 
and  faced  the  Liberals  with  a  crisw.  Tlie 
Liberal.s.  rather  than  leave  ofDce.  solved 
the  dilemma  by  abindoning  their  pledges 
to  Ireland  and  the.r  own  self-govern- 
.  ment  bill,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of 
partition. 

For  more  than  4  years  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1918,  veral  Bnti.sh  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  Iri.'«h  acceptance  for  some 
plan  of  dismemberment  but  all  .such 
negotiations  broke  down.  On  December 
14,  1913.  a  general  election  was  held  in 
which  the  whole  of  Ireland  participated. 
The  is^'je  was  whether  Ireland,  exercis- 
ing the  right  to  self-determination,  pro- 
claimed by  the  victors  in  World  War  I. 
would  declare  her  independence  and  .»et 
up  a  national  le^rislation.  The  (leci;on 
v.as  neld  under  EriLish  law  and  »as  car- 
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ned  out  while  a  Biitush  army  occupied 
the  whole  ;s>l.\nd.  The  result  was  ovor- 
whelmmglj-  i:i  favor  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Excluding  the  universities, 
there  were  101  parliamentary  electoral 
divisions  in  Ireland.  Seventy-eight  of 
these  declared  for  independence  and 
only  23  against.  In  v.ew  of  Uiis  trend. 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
assembled  in  Dublin  on  January  21.  1919. 
declared  Ireland  an  independent  nation 
and  established  a  government  and  legis- 
lature. 

But  Britain  refused  to  accept  the  right 
of  the  Irish  people  to  make  laws  for 
themselves,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
martial  law.  by  the  use  of  the  Black  and 
Tans,  set  off  a  systematic  wave  cf  ter- 
rorism which  will  hve  long  in  the  Irish 
memory  as  well  as  that  of  the  world. 
But  the  Irish  people  held  tenaciously  to 
their  bitterly  won  progress  and  it  was 
then  that  the  British  Parliament  in  1920. 
passed  the  act  dividing  Ireland  into  two 
parts.  The  Bntiih  then  sought  to  im- 
po.-e  their  own  governmental  institu- 
tions on  each  part,  through  the  use  of 
an  army  of  occupation. 

The  enforcement  of  such  a  settlement 
was  rejected  by  five-sixths  of  Ireland. 
Britain  succeeded,  in  Belfast,  in  setting 
up  a  separate  government  for  the  six 
northeastern  counties. 

In  srtting  up  this  separate  govenmient 
in  Ulster.  Britain  not  only  defied  the 
democratically  expressed  will  of  the 
Ir^sh  people,  but  also  the  majority  in- 
side the  selected  area.  The  Tories  of  the 
northeast  of  Ulster  were  opposed  to  self- 
government  for  Ireland  and  to  separation 
from  Britain,  but  they  were  opposed  also 
to  the  division  of  their  country.  While 
they  accepted  the  separate  government 
and  parliament  v.hen  set  up.  thereby 
accepting  partition,  at  no  time  did  they 
dec-ire  it  as  a  solution. 

You  cannot  expect  an  Irishman  to 
view  dispassionately  the  cutting  up  of 
his  homeland  any  more  than  you  could 
expect  a  mother  to  remain  calm  while 
some  intruder  in  her  home  hacked  away 
at  her  child.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  remain  quiescent  when  they  regard 
the  obstinate,  greedy  domination  of  the 
six  counties  by  a  small  clique  of  rich  men 
who  gained  their  power  by  force  and 
fraud  and  maintain  it  by  discrimination 
and  gerrymandering  constitutencies. 
Such  practices  justify  any  degree  of 
Irish  bitterness.  The  .six-county  area 
cut  off  in  1920  had  never  existed  before 
as  an  entity  in  history,  politics,  or  eco- 
nomics. It  was  not  Ulster,  which  is  a 
Province  of  nine  counties  It  had  no 
natural  boundaries  or  unity  within 
Itself.  The  Tories — whose  existence  was 
made  the  excuse  for  partition — were  in 
a  majority  in  a  continuous  area  not  as 
large  as  two  of  the  counties,  with  .smaller 
concentrations  in  other  parts  of  the  six 
counties.  Their  strength  lay  principally 
in  Belfast,  in  County  Antrim,  and  m  the 
northern  half  of  County  Down, 

It  is  the  solid  contention  of  the  Irish 
that  In  the  re^t  of  the  area,  taken  as  a 
block — four  and  a  half  counties  out  of 
the  six — there  was  and  still  is  a  majority 
for  independence. 

When  partition  was  f^rst  Imposed,  the 
population  of  the  six  counties  was  1,250,- 
000.    More  than  half  of  this  population 


occupied  Belfast.  Antrim,  and  half  of 
Down.  In  this  aroa  the  political  divi- 
sion was  552,000  Tories  to  149,)C0  Na- 
tionalists. In  the  other  four  an  1  a  half 
counties,  there  were  281.000  Nat  onalists 
and  238  COO  Tories.  These  flsires  tell 
the  story.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  Tories  in  the  one  and  a  half  counties 
vould  enable  them  to  outvote  perma- 
nently the  Nationalist  majority  ir  the  ad- 
joining four  and  a  half  counties.  G.ven 
a  chance  to  vote.  Armagh.  Derry.  Fer- 
managh. Tyrone,  and  .^outhcri  Down 
vould  as  a  bloc  have  declared  f  )r  union 
with  free  Ireland.  However,  tley  r.ere 
given  no  such  choice.  To  mak3  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  the  British  slr.tute 
which  partitioned  Ireland  added  to  the 
corner  in  which  the  Tory  votes  v  ere  con- 
centrated as  much  Nationa!ii:t  territory 
as  it  was  believed  those  Tory  vo  es  could 
alwa;  s  dominate. 

In  separating  the  northea.st  rem  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  Britain  intendcl  to  hold 
a  part  of  Ireland  in  pursuance  o '.  her  im- 
perial policy.  In  May  1949,  th>  British 
Government  introduced  1(  gislation 
known  as  the  Ireland  Act  to  determine 
the  position  of  Irish  citizens  in  Britain 
following  the  repeal  of  tiie  Ext«  rnal  Re- 
lations Act  by  th:  Irish  Paiiament. 
Into  this  act.  the  British  Go^.ernment 
deliberately  inserted  a  clause  dc  siffned  to 
endow  the  partition  of  Ireland  with  an 
abiding  permanency. 

The  British  already  had  the  power  to 
prolong  partition.  They  thems'  Ives  hold 
the  border  with  a  chain  of  Brtish  cus- 
toms posts  and  customs  officials.  British 
armed  forces  occupy  the  six  counties  and 
the  British  treasury  levies  an  1  collects 
.<:ome  90  percent  of  the  total  ta>  revenue, 
thereby  exercising  a  great  influence  on 
the  finances  of  the  area. 

Not  content  with  these  powers,  the 
British  Government  put  into  tie  Ireland 
Act.  the  following,  as  an  additional  bar- 
rier to  the  reunification  of  Irelind; 

Parliament  (i.  e.,  the  British  P\rllament) 
hereby  declares  that  Northern  Ireland  re- 
mains part  of  His  Majesty's  dom  nlons  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  afflxcn  that  In 
no  event  will  Northern  Ireland  or  any  part 
thereof  cease  to  t>e  part  of  His  Maje.ny's 
dominions  and  of  the  United  Klnedom  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

It  should  be  .stressed  that  the  area 
electing  the  parliament  was  carefully 
de,signcd  to  Insure  that  the  nrtlonallsts 
and  others  who  stand  for  the  unity  of 
Ireland  would  never  win  a  parli  imentary 
majority.  The  Belfa.st  region,  although 
only  one-third  of  the  area,  elects  34 
members  of  the  house  of  53. 

Further,  the  Ireland  Art  si>eciflcally 
prevents  the  people  of  the  six  counties 
from  deciding  the  Issue.  An  an.endmcnt 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  people  and 
not  to  the  parliament  was  re  ected  by 
the  British  Government.  This  has  been 
the  British  policy  since  partition  was  im- 
posed and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1916.  in  a 
secret  letter,  stated  that  partition  must 
continue  even  if  the  majority  ir  the  cut- 
off area  wished  it  to  end.  Br  tain  has 
always  ignored  any  suggestion  c  f  holding 
a  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  iiartition. 
just  as  she  Ignored  the  will  of  the  Irish 
people  in  imposing  partition. 

In  the  Ireland  Act  the  British  provide 
themselves  with  two  vetoes  on  lush  unity. 
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One  through  their  own  Parliament,  at 
Westminster,  and  one  through  the  Par- 
liament they  forced  on  Belfast. 

The  Irish  make  a  telling  point  of  the 
Ingenuity  of  this  system  which  enables 
British  statesmen  to  ii;sure  that  parti- 
tion continues  and  at  the  same  time  to 
a.ssert  that  the  matter  is  really  one  for 
the  Irish  to  settle  among  themselves. 
The  antidemocratic  nature  of  the  parti- 
tionist clause  was  so  evident  that  140 
members  of  the  British  Government 
Party,  risking  poUtical  repercussions  for 
themselves,  refused  to  vote  for  the  act 
in  the  critical  division.  The  bill  passed, 
but  not  until  nearly  200  members  of  all 
parties,  with  a  very  large  proportion  from 
Labor,  had  failed  to  endorse  the  clause 
which  makes  the  Parliament  of  Northern 
Ireland  sole  arbiter  of  any  change. 

Complaint  now  rises  not  from  the  orig- 
inal act.  as  I  understand  it.  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  repealed. 
It  has  been  reinforced  with  restraints 
through  the  years.  For  instance,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Minister  of  Home  Af- 
fairs, or  any  police  officer  to  whom  he 
delegates  power,  may  suppress  any  pub- 
lic meeting  or  newspapers  merely  by 
"proclaiming"  it.  This  year  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parades  were  banned  *n  Northern 
Ireland  and  protest  was  so  widespread, 
we  now  have  Sir  Basil  Brooke  publicly 
stating  that  he  should  not  be  blamed 
for  the  affair. 

The  St,  Patrick's  Day  parades  were  banned 
t»y  British  home  ofBce,  said  he.  because  Na- 
tionalist element  in  North  wanted  to  march 
Into  a  Loyalist  village. 

I  guess  any  reason  is  better  than  no 
reason,  to  Sir  Basil  Brooke. 

A  flagrant  manipulation  of  the  elector- 
al boundaries  has  been  permitted  to  the 
effect  that  where  Nationalists  are  in  a 
majority  they  can  secure  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  representation.    For  instance, 
Derry  is  the  second  city  of  importance 
in  the  partitioned  area.    For  that  reason 
the  Tories  were  determined  that  the  Na- 
tionalists would  not  represent  it  in  Par- 
liament.    They  so  gerrymandered  the 
boundaries  as  to  create  a  new  "city  di- 
vision." cutting  the  city  itself  in  two. 
and  bringing  in  a  huge  rural  area.    The 
excluded  part  of  the  city  was  then  placed 
in  another  constituency.       In  district 
after  district  it  is  thus  made  Impossible 
for  the  Nationalist  majority  to  elect  a 
majority   of   the   local   representatives. 
The  Tory  minorities  are  given  substan- 
tial majorities  of  the  seats  on  county 
coimclls.    urban    district   councils   and 
rural  district  coimclls  in  areas  where  the 
population  is  predominantly  Nationalist. 
Naturally  this  policy  is  encouraged  by 
the  British  Government.    A  recent  bill 
changed    the   qualification   required   of 
local  electors.    It  gave  those  with  prop- 
erty several  votes  and  deprived  many 
with  lower  incomes  of  the  single  vote 
they  had.    As  the  bill  was  going  through 
the  Belfast  Parliament,  a  member  of  the 
administration  admitted  that  its  purpose 
was  to  prevent  NationaUst  voters,  where 
they  formed  the  majority,  from  con- 
trolling their  own  pubUc  boards. 

All  Ireland  has  a  population  of 
4,248.165.  Eighty  percent  of  that  popu- 
lation want  Ireland  to  be  one  national 
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unit.  All  Ireland  has  32  counties.  Of 
these  a  block  of  30  coimtiei;.  with  an  area 
of  over  80  percent,  want  Ireland  to  be 
one  national  unit. 

No  one  has  truly  benefited  from  par- 
tition, least  of  all  the  British,  inasmuch 
as  their  policy  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
placed  them  in  a  wholly  untenable  moral 
position.  She  has  pursued  in  Ireland 
tactics  she  has  deplored  in  use  against 
peoples  elsewhere.  She  has  served  to 
create  and  maintain  a  festering  sore  in 
an  island  so  adjacent  to  her  own  that 
the  continuance  of  the  injury  seems  to 
be  the  height  of  national  folly.  Britain 
is  as  dependent  on  the  production  of 
Ireland  as  she  is  sustained  from  that  in 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  argument  is  raised  that  Ulster 
has  a  hizher  standard  of  living  than 
Ireland  on  the  average.  Between  World 
Wars  I  and  n  the  economic  situation  in 
the  cut-off  area  was  so  bad  that  the 
British  Government  listed  the  region  as 
depressed  area  No.  1.  worse  even  than 
the  mining  towns  in  South  Wales.  As 
the  postwar  boom  subsides  signs  of  eco- 
nomic depression  are  resuming. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  has  made  very  substantial  prog- 
ress in  encouraging  industry.  Schools 
and  hospitals  have  been  built.  A  huge 
power  plant  in  Limerick  has  harnessed 
the  river  Shannon  and  will  eventually 
provide  electricity  to  the  whole  country. 
Newspapers  are  well-circulated,  and  the 
people  are  well-informed.  Unemploy- 
ment is  low  and  farm  prices  are  up.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Irish  would  be  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  with  the  west.  Al- 
though exponents  of  communism  today 
flourish  in  many  countries,  there  are 
few  Communists  In  Ireland.  It  is  ab- 
normal and  highly  unsatisfactory  for 
a  small  island  to  be  spUt  in  two  perma- 
nently in  a  world  where  unity  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  desirable.  As  for 
Ireland  as  a  whole,  this  disruption  of 
the  country  prevents  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  rtsources  through 
coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  alL 
Partition  causes  energy  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  building  tp  of  the  country 
to  be  devoted  to  right  jig  a  wrong  no 
group  can  suffer  quietly. 

The  pattern  of  partition  has  persisted 
too  long.  It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often 
that  no  rivers  or  mountjiins  divide  Ulster 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  frontiers 
established  are  highly  artificial,  cutting 
through  streets,  farms,  town  lands  and 
even  hoases.  Such  an  unnatinral  and 
fabricated  line  of  demarcation  is  mon- 
strous. It  is  obvious  no  British  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  its  party  com- 
position, will  lift  a  finger  to  end  it.  Yet 
the  people  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  are 
possessed  of  a  passionati*  conviction  that 
Ireland  will  once  again  be  united.  That 
their  devotion  to  this  Ideal  has  not 
slackened  was  reaflrmecl  only  recently  by 
the  Minister  of  Exteraal  Affairs.  Mr. 
Sean  MacBride.  He  claimed  that  what- 
ever party  differences  might  exist  on 
matters  of  Internal  poUcy.  all  the  parties 
in  the  state  were  loyally  cooperating 
with  a  firm  determination  that  this  time 
they  would  not  allow  any  internal  differ- 
ences to  hinder  the  pn)gress  of  the  na- 
tion or  to  weaken  their  effort. 


Partition  Is  the  sole  remaining  Issue 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  today. 
In  commenting  on  the  recent  Ireland 
bill  when  Introduced  In  the  British  Par- 
liament. Minister  of  External  Affairs 
MacBride  voiced  his  chagrin  about  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  had  stated  that 
American  policy  would  not  allow  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  intervene  between  Ire- 
land and  Britain  to  secure  the  ending  of 
partition.    He  further  stated: 

I  am  fully  aware  that  that  has  always  oeen 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department.  •  •  • 
I  cannot  help,  however,  regretting  that  t!.e 
leading  democratic  republic  In  the  world. 
should  not  at  least  tafce  an  Interest  in  and 
assist  lu  ending  the  situation  which.  In 
addition  to  beln;3  undemocratic.  Is  duuger- 
ous  and  damaging  to  the  unity  whlcii  should 
exist   in  the  democratic  world. 

The  statement  of  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  MacBride  is  eminently  sound. 

It  does  seem  that  the  leading  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  Umted  States, 
should  take  a  decisive  step  to  right  an 
obvious  injtistice.  There  is  now  pending 
in  the  Congress  House  Resolution  No. 
270,  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Foc.\hty. 
This  resolution  states  m  part: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  that  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  should  embrace  the  entire  territory 
of  Ireland  unless  the  clear  majority  of  all 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  plebiscite, 
determine  and  declare  to  the  contrary. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  this 
resolution  and  shall  support  it  to  the 
nth  degree.  I  believe  it  should  have 
the  imqualified  support  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 


Welcome,  Veep,  to  Looisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR, 

or  LotnsiAjfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV28 

Monday.  June  5. 1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  submit  an  editorial  from  the 
Southwest  Citizen,  published  in  the 
largest  city  in  my  district.  Lake  Charles, 
La..  In  connection  with  the  recent  visit 
of  Vice  President  BAuarr.  as  follows: 
Welcome,  Vect,  to  IxmuUMA 

Few  national  cSkseholder*  would  be  more 
welcome  in  Loulilana  than  tbe  Veep,  and 
the  Citizen  Joins  the  rest  of  the  State  la 
wishing  Vice  President  Alsen  Baekut  well 
when  be  comet  to  Baton  Rouge  and  Ham- 
mond for  speecbea  this  week. 

The  Veep  ha*  brought  color  and  life  to 
an  offlce  that  la  altogether  too  often  without 
It.  The  Nation  followed  hla  Jet-propelled 
romance  breathlessly,  and  has  since  accorded 
him  a  good  will  and  an  almost  unlTersal 
pt^tilarity  that  few  poUtical  figures  enjoy. 

Hell  make  three  speeches  In  the  State — 
all  at  extremely  Important  and  worthy 
ftmctlons. 

Hell  participate  In  eaerdaes  marking  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  8outhe«tem 
I^iitc<ttnm  College  in  Hammond  on  Saturday, 
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llaj  20.  That  night  hell  addren  a  gather- 
ing In  N;t  Orlf  ni 

Mext  day  b«  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a 
community-Wide  meeting  In  Baton  Rcuge 
tinder  au^>ic««  of  the  United  Jewtsh  Appeal. 
He'U  spesk  oa  "A  World  lAafaa  of  Mercy.'* 
and  wUl  describe  the  American  effort  to  re- 
pair  damage  to  human  life  and  freedom  m 
tbe  aftaraath  of  the  war 

Lotdafasa  U  lu^y  to  have  such  a  pleasant- 
•pcken  end  distinguished  Ti&itor.  We  are 
glad  to  have  him  on  board. 


Arcapolu  and  West  Pcist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CT 

HCN.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALirjRNiA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  ISSO 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  .Mr.  Speaker,  Maj. 
Gen.  Hugh  J.  Knerr.  United  States  Air 
Force,  retired,  was.  at  the  time  of  his 
f^tiremeni.  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  During  the  ex- 
istence cf  tlie  Congressional  Aviation 
Pohcy  Board  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
General  Kneer  acted  as  alternate  ad- 
viser to  Gen.  H.  H.  "Hap'  Arnold. 

Maj.  Gen  Hugh  J.  Knerr  graduated 
from  the  Naval  -•\cademy  at  Annapol::s 
in  1908  and  served  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Na\T  until  1912  when  he  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  of  the  Army. 
He  was  one  of  those  dauntless  spirits 
who,  iii  1917,  became  an  aviator  in  the 
then  young  and  startling  Air  Corps. 
In  1939.  while  air  ofBcer  of  the  Eighth 
Ccrps  area,  he  retired  as  a  colonel  be- 
cause of  physical  disability  incident  to 
militar>-  service.  However,  later  in  that 
same  year  he  returned  to  active  service 
and  was  sent  to  England  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  where  he 
saw  high  administrative  service  in  the 
United  St3tes  strategic  air  forces  in 
Europ?.  As  staled  above,  he  retired  in 
1948  as  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

He  was  associated  with  Gen.  William 
"Billy"  Miu^hell  and  was  long  a  parti- 
san to  get  air  power  recognized  as  a 
strategic  weapon  for  the  United  States. 
He  collaborated  with  General  Andrews 
In  furthering  the  doctrines  of  a  separate 
air  force  in  active  service. 

In  his  work  as  alternate  adviser  to  the 
Congressional  Aviation  Policy  Board, 
General  Knerr  contributed  enormously 
through  hLs  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  all  three  military 
services,  having  served  in  each.  While 
strongly  partisan  for  the  recognition  of 
air  power  as  a  prime  strategic  weapon 
for  the  defense  of  our  country,  he  was 
thoroughly  unsympathetic  toward  tho.se 
who  adhered  to  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  the  old  school  tie  His  own  service  in 
all  three  branches  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment convinced  him  of  the  need  for 
unification  of  all  of  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  an  article  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  United  States  Air 
Force,  rclired.  which  sets  forth  his  ideas 


In  connection  with  the  service  schools. 
The  article  follovsrs: 

Servick  Schools  Nlxo  Nrw  IDE.^s— Tht  Fro- 

nssioN  or  Arms  Demands  Civilian  Tiuin- 

ING  AS  Well  .is  Militart  KNOwLroca 
(By  Maj.  Gen  Hugh  J  Knerr.  CS.\F,  Retired) 

While  we  are  locked  in  a  c^.ld  war  with 
a  relentless  antagonist,  to  propo5e  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  service  academies  at  V.'est  Point 
and  Annapolis  may  sound  lite  a  particularly 
vlrtilcnt  form  of  heresy.  What!  Abolish 
prccciccs  which  gave  us  Gr.nt  and  Lee.  Dewey 
and  Pershing.  Arno'd  and  Mac.\rthtu-!  That 
the  proposal  comes  from  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  only  compounds  the  heresy. 

Yet  1;  is  my  ccnvlctlon  that  if  we  are  to 
educate  otir  military  properly  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  air-atcmlc  age,  we  should. 
Indeed,  abolish  these  venerable  institutions 
as  they  are  presently  constituted.  We  should 
abolish  them  because  as  undergraduate 
schools  they  do  not  meet  our  requirements; 
thcT  create  more  problems  than  they  solve; 
they  are  relics  of  the  eg?  cf  Clausewitz  and 
Mahan. 

ril  complete  the  heresy.  The  Air  Force, 
instead  of  advocating  the  abolition  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  is  now  asking  Congress 
to  authorize  a  third  service  academy.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff  support  this  request.  I 
spent  32  years  In  the  Air  Force  and  supported 
most  of  Us  objectives;  but  on  tills  point  I  am 
In  complete  disagreement  with  the  Air  Force 
command.  The  third  academy,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  be  an  expensive  step  backward. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
deliberately  and  thoughtfully  redesign  cur 
system  of  military  education.  This  Is  the  aga 
cf  technology.  The  preparation  for  and  the 
waging  of  war  has  become  an  infinitely  com- 
plex operation.  Our  military  department  Is 
a  vast  and  integral  portion  o  our  economy. 
Against  an  enemy  who  may  array  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  p)cpulation  against  us. 
we  can  survive  only  by  massive  employment 
of  superior  technology.  So  the  requirements 
of  a  military  oQcer  in  1955  and  1960  will  be 
a  lor.g  way  from  what  they  were  In  the  gal- 
lant but  simple  days  of  cavalry  movements 
across  the  plains. 

In  our  military  department  now  we  have 
approximately  180,000  officers — 76,080  in  the 
Army,  60.600  In  the  Air  Force.  44.000  In  the 
Navy.  In  the  peacetime  future  we  shall 
need  at  least  12.CXX)  new.  young  oflBcers  a  year 
for  active  duty,  and  this  will  Increase  because 
technology  demands  a  higher  and  higher  per- 
centage of  officers. 

Kow  shall  we  select  these  officers?  How 
shall  we  Induce  them  to  follow  military  ca- 
reers^ How  shall  we  train  them?  What  can 
we  wish  for  them  In  the  way  of  education  so 
that  they  can  be  entrusted  safely  with  the 
preservation  of  our  western  heritage? 

It  seema  to  me  that  the  elementary  re- 
quirement must  be  a  liberal,  well-rounded 
college  education.  Our  Industries  seek  their 
key  replacements  among  college  graduates. 
Our  professional  schools  require  academic 
degrees  of  their  entrants;  law  and  medicine 
require  prelaw  and  premedlcal  degrees.  I  be- 
lieve the  military  must  require  a  premllltary 
degree. 

That  we  must  have  the  college  graduate  Is 
bcint!;  demonstrated  dally.  Even  as  we  fought 
World  War  II  every  branch  of  the  service 
was  frantically  sending  officers  to  college;  yet, 
with  all  this  activity,  the  percentages  of  col- 
lege graduates  Including  the  service  acade- 
mies, m  the  cfflcers  corps  In  1946  were:  Navy 
70  percent.  Army  50  percent,  Air  Force  30 
percent.  Today  all  branches,  particularly 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  are  struggling  to 
give  th<'lr  (.ffl'-ers  basic  college  training.  So 
for  the  future  we  can  start  with  nothing  less 
than  the  superior,  21-year-old  college 
graduate. 

But  each  year  where  shall  we  find  12.0C0 
superior   31 -year -old  college   graduates  wha 


want  military  careers?  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  currently  are  providing  about  1.- 
COO;  Ecme  cf  these  are  held  in  scrvl  :e  by  com- 
pulsory 3-year  contracts;  and  the  n-lattvc  Im- 
j)ortance  of  academy  graduates  In  cur  mili- 
tary department  steadily  Is  dcclln  rg. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  cfflc  ;rs  new  In 
the  -Mr  Force  are  from  West  Point  c  r  Annapo- 
lis. Our  vital  operational  commands  like 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  tl  e  Tactical 
Air  Command  are  headed  respectively  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of  Chio  State,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Willis  H.  Hale,  who  advanced  from 
the  ranks.  Many  cf  the  Navy's  mc.  t  brilliant 
young  officers  never  saw  Annapcli ;;  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  Army. 

Naturally,  and  for  obvious  reafcns.  most 
of  the  top  commands  were  held  by  graduates 
of  the  academies.  I  do  not  disparage  these 
cfflcers;  I  am  prcud  to  have  barn  one  of 
them;  I  am  aware  of  the  historic  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  academies  to  the  safety  of 
this  Nation. 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  superior  personal 
honor  and  patriotism  can  be  Ins:  llled  only 
at  a  service  academy.  In  my  experience  the 
academy  graduate  has  evidenced  no  superior 
capacity  over  the  college  graduate.  In  my 
own  Air  Force  commands  I  have  preferred 
the  college  graduate  to  the  academy  gradu- 
ate because  the  former  suffered  f/om  fewer 
inhibitions,  was  more  eager  to  learn,  and 
more  receptive  to  Innovation.  Many  senior 
officers  In  every  branch  of  the  service  have 
agreed  with  this  opinion;  some  have  not. 

So  to  our  profcleia  of  providing  each  year 
12.000  superior,  21-year-old  college  gradu- 
ates who  want  military  careers — to  this  th?re 
are  three  possible  solutions.  First,  we  can 
build  the  air  academy  and  let  the  three  acad- 
emies provide  about  one-eighth  of  the  grad- 
uates and  the  colleges  seven-eights.  Sec- 
ond, we  can  build  the  air  academy,  expand 
the  three  manifold,  and  hope  that  they  can 
provide  most  of  the  12.000.  Or  third,  we  can 
abolish  the  academy  system  and  adopt  a  new 
plan  whereby  the  colleges  will  supply  them 
all. 

Since  the  first  course  Is  the  one  we  have 
followed  until  now,  we  are  familiar  with  Its 
disadvantages.  That  there  Is  a  natural  con- 
flict between  academy  and  college  graduates 
Is  well  known.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  It  is 
widely  bellevec  that  the  academy  graduates 
control  the  Military  Establishment  and  favor 
one  another.  So,  since  he  Is  aware  of  this 
handicap  to  himself  and  since  he  has  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  for  military  service,  why 
should  the  superior  college  graduate  choose 
an  acitve  military  career?  The  very  fact 
that  academy  graduates  seem  to  be  In  con- 
trol of  the  military  department  often  pre- 
vents our  getting  superior  college  grad- 
uates and  forces  us  to  take  more  of  the  In- 
ferior ones. 

The  second  course  can  be  objected  to  on 
several  grounds.  My  principal  objection  Is 
to  the  nature  of  current  academy  training. 

I  don't  believe  In  educating  American  boys 
In  a  cloister.  I  think  when  you  take  a 
healthy  17-year-old  away  from  his  home 
environment  and  shut  him  up  for  4  years. 
whatev>;r  you  teach  him,  you  are  likely  to  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  You  convert 
such  boys  Into  a  class  apart,  and  In  an  age 
when  war  has  become  total  we  don't  wanta 
samurai  In  America. 

In  trying  to  save  western  civilization  our 
only  resource  Is  brains.  AH  the  advantages 
cf  brawn  and  numbers  are  on  the  other  side. 
We  can  forestall  a  war — or  win  one— only  if 
our  people  have  better  technical  educations; 
only  If  our  military  leaders  are  superior  tech- 
nicians who  are  constantly  finding  the  new 
and  mere  effective  means  to  enforce  our  will, 
I  believe  our  colleges  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce men  of  this  type  than  are  our  service 
academies. 

Our  academies  are  still  placing  too  much 
empha.sls  on  formal  military  training.  In 
wars  m  the  alr-alomic  nge  the  only  men  who 
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need  to  march  In  step  are  the  police.  The 
pistol,  the  rlfie,  the  manual  of  arms,  squads 
east  and  west — all  these  are  tiseful  only  to 
the  police  who  establish  order  after  the  deci- 
sion of  war  has  been  gained  with  atomic  and 
biological  weapons.  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis are  institutions  where  the  technical 
training  of  individuals  Is  made  secondary  to 
gymnastic  exercises  In  military  bearing. 

Their  1949  football  records  provide  a  fair 
guide  to  the  two  academies.  Annapolis  Is 
the  better  technical  school;  West  Point  has 
an  excellent  physical  education  program;  but 
In  the  matter  of  imparting  technical  knowl- 
edge and  teaching  men  to  think,  they  are 
both  far  behind  our  better  colleges. 

So  I  favor  the  third  course,  the  plan  under 
which  we  would  abolish  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  as  academies — as  undergraduate 
Institutions — and  depend  entirely  on  our 
colleges  to  supply  the  12,000  superior  and 
broadly  educated  21 -year-olds.  The  colleges 
can  do  the  better  job;  the  academies  were 
founded  In  other  times  for  other  purposes; 
In  any  likely  case  the  colleges  must  do  most 
of  the  job;  so  why  not  have  an  end  tp  the 
eld  conflict  between  college  and  academy 
graduates  and  pass  the  responsibility  to  col- 
leges which  have  or  will  create  good  depart- 
ments of  military  science  and  tactics? 

This  plan  would  not  necessitate  abandon- 
ment of  our  traditional  congressional  ap- 
pointments to  an  academic  education  at 
Government  expense.  Public  officials  now 
making  appointments  to  the  academies 
could  Instead  award  scholarships  to  the  ap- 
proved Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
colleges.  We  might  even  Increase  the  num- 
ber o:  such  scholarships.  But  the  appointee. 
Instead  of  going  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis, 
would  first  go  to  his  State  University  or  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  choose  any  college  which 
Is  on  the  approved  list. 

When  the  appointee  reported  to  the  col- 
lege of  his  choice.  ROTC  officers  would  be- 
come his  faculty  advisers  and  administrators 
of  his  scholarship.  They  would  begin  teach- 
ing him  military  ethics;  Insist  on  a  high 
order  of  scholarship  and  personal  conduct; 
recommend  technical  courses  to  prepare  him 
for  his  military  specialty;  begin  teaching  him 
to  operate  machines:  send  him  to  summer 
camps  to  train  with  his  fellows;  hold  the 
pxjwer  of  dismissal  over  him;  but  otherwise, 
would  allow  him  the  widest  possible  latitude 
In  the  selection  of  his  courses. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a  military  educa- 
tion would  become  any  easier  or  any  less 
Spartan  than  it  Is  now  at  the  academies.  If 
anything.  It  would  l)ecome  harder;  for  there 
Is  no  easy  way  for  a  man  to  educate  himself 
for  military  responsibility  in  1960.  He  can't 
avoid  higher  mathematics.  ph3-slcs,  chemis- 
try, astronomy  or  philosophy.  He  has  to  ex- 
ercise his  brain  and  prepare  to  think  and 
reason. 

But.  by  educating  our  officers  In  the  col- 
leges, we  can  put  the  emphasis  on  technical 
Instead  of  on  military  training.  We  can, 
therefore,  make  the  military  career  more  at- 
tractive to  a  larger  number  of  superior  men; 
we  can  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  cloister — of 
creating  a  class  apart;  we  can  leave  the  stu- 
ent  In  a  natural  civilian  environment  until 
he  Is  21;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  thus 
better  create  a  young  man  who  Is  more  of 
an  individual  and  better  trained  to  think  and 
Initiate. 

On  graduation,  on  recommendation  by  his 
ROTC  officers,  the  young  appointee-graduate 
then  would  stand  competitive  examinations 
with  all  the  ROTC  graduates  who  aspire  to 
military  careers.  The  examinations  would  be 
to  determine  the  recipients  of  12,000  proba- 
tionary commissions  In  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  these  commissions  the  boy  who  had 
been  educated  at  Government  expense  would 
have  no  advantage  over  the  one  who  had  been 
educated,  with  ROTC,  at  private  expense. 

Suppose  the  boy  educated  at  Gcvernment 
expense  fails   In   the   competitive   examina- 


tions? He  win  have  been  given  preparation 
for  a  civil  Ian  career  and  can  b«  commissioned 
In  the  Reserve.  At  first  this  might  seem 
wasteful,  but  It  Is  actually  less  wasteful  than 
the  present  system.  A  fifth  of  the  appolnteea 
to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  fail  to  finish, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  graduates  choose  civilian 
careers. 

The  12,000  successful  competitors  would  be 
granted  probationary  commissions  and  would 
be  ready  for  assignment  to  one  of  the  three 
graduate  schools  of  the  military  depart- 
ment: West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Randolph 
Field. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis along  with  Randolph  Field  should  be 
reconstituted  as  2-year  graduate  schools  of  a 
single  military  department.  The  venerable 
academies  should  embrace  a  new  and  honor- 
able destiny:  they  should  cease  dealing  with 
17-year-old  cadets  and  midshipmen  and  be- 
gin dealing  with  21-year-old  college  grad- 
uates: instead  of  training  a  few  for  4  years 
they  should  train  all  of  our  peacetime  regu- 
lars for  2  years. 

Once  this  change  were  made  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  and  Randolph  Field  were 
added  to  them,  then  many  of  our  old  prob- 
lems would  begin  to  disappear.  The  12.000 
college  graduates  holding  probationary  com- 
missions could  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
three:  4.0C0  to  each  school,  thus  giving  each 
a  student  body  of  8.000.  For  the  first  year 
the  men  could  be  assigned  without  regard  to 
specialty  since  the  first  year  should  be  largely 
devoted  to  an  over-all  study  of  triphibious 
warfare. 

For  the  second  year  they  could  be  shuffled 
again  and  assigned  to  the  schools  of  their 
specialty;  and  upon  successful  completion  ol 
the  second  year  they  could  be  permanently 
commissioned  and  assigned  to  active  duty. 

The  old  conflict  between  Academy  and  col- 
lege graduates  would  be  ended:  Promotion 
could  be  had  on  ability.  The  old  Academy- 
spawned  rivalries  between  Army  and  Navy 
could  be  forgotten,  for  these  new  officers 
would  hold  their  commissions  in  the  mili- 
tary department.  They  could  all  wear  the 
same  uniform  and  denote  their  specialties 
with  suitable  Insignia.  Even  those  who 
operated  different  types  of  machines  would 
understand  that  modern  warfare  must  be 
planned  and  waged  as  a  single  operation. 

We  would  have  done  with  much  of  the  old 
waste  and  duplication.  A  capable  supply 
officer  could  purchase  focd.  not  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force,  but  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  Our  pilots  could  operate 
today  from  an  aircraft  carrier  and  tomorrow 
from  a  land  base.  Otir  experts  in  electron- 
ics— and  they  must  multiply — would  be  ex- 
pert whether  they  were  operating  on  land, 
at  sea.  or  In  the  air.  We  would  need  only 
one  program  for  the  development  of  guided 
missiles,  not  three,  as  we  have  at  present. 

In  this  connection,  the  Air  Force  command. 
In  advocating  a  third  Academy,  la  breaking 
faith  with  Billy  Mitchell  and  with  most  of 
us  old-timers  who  fought  so  long  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  air  power.  Mitchell  and  the  rest 
of  us  believed  in  a  single  military  depart- 
ment :  We  believed  in  vinification.  not  uipU- 
catlon. 

The  present  organization  Is  a  compromise 
accepted  by  the  Air  Force  in  order  to  gain 
autonomy.  If  the  Air  Force  is  no  longer  to 
strive  toward  true  unification,  if  Air  Force 
energies  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  third  service  bureaucracy,  then 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  can  start  turning  over 
In  his  grave. 

These  are  perilotis  times  for  America  and 
for  western  civilization.  The  honorable  pro- 
fession of  arms  bears  a  terrible  responsibility. 
One  of  our  responalbllltles  Is  to  attract  to 
our  profession  the  ablest  young  men  of  the 
Nation,  then  to  train  them  to  defend  free- 
dom's bastion  In  a  totahtarlan  sea.  If  we 
are  willing  to  be  unselfish,  if  we  are  able  to 
make  the  necessary  changes.  If  we  will  coop- 
erate first  with  our  free  colleges,  and  then 


with  our  free  Indtistrlea  I  believe  we  can 
build  an  American  defense  organization 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  challenges. 


ForeigB  Africnltaral  Trade  PcCcy  Ad- 
visory Committee  Stresses  Importance 
cf  FornsB  Trade  to  tke  American 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following  report,  dated  April  28.  1950.  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Policy 
Advisory  Committee: 

FoRrrcN  Agricttltxtral  Trade  Pouct  Advisobt 
Committee  ScsMrrs  Repobt 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Policy  Ad- 
visory Committee,  formed  In  November  1949, 
to  advise  the  United  States  Department'  of 
Agriculture  In  matters  Involving  foreign  ag- 
ricultural trade  and  policies,  has  submitted 
a  report  to  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Charles 
F.  Brannan  following  Its  second  meeting 
April  2\  and  25. 

The  report  is  the  second  submitted  to 
Secretary  Brannan  by  the  committee.  The 
first,  rendeied  alter  the  committee's  initial 
meeting  January  6,  1950.  emphasized  the 
magnitude  of  the  foreign-trade  problem  and 
the  need  for  detailed  study  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  trade  groups,  and  suggested  full 
exploration  of  questions  Involved  prior  to 
sf>ecific  policy  recommendations.  Seven  pol- 
icy areas  were  listed  for  such  exploration. 
(Press  release  USDA  62-50.) 

The  Foreign  Agrictiltural  Trade  Policy  Ad- 
visory Committee  Is  composed  of  repreaenta- 
tives  of  farm  organizations,  land-grimt  col- 
leges, the  agricultural  press  and  agricultural 
Industry  Invited  by  Secretary  Brannan  to 
serve  as  members.  (Press  releases  USDA  2St- 
60  and  2526-49.) 

The  committee's  second  report  follows: 

•TlM  agricviltural  industries  of  the  United 
States  are  being  rapidly  and  dramatically 
confronted  with  problems  growing  out  of 
the  alleviation  of  wartime  and  postwar 
shortages  of  farm  products.  As  a  result 
farmers  and  others  Interested  in  agricult\u'al 
production  and  marketing  policies  must  of 
necessity  give  prompt  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion to  the  developing  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion as  It  affects  the  probable  future  foreign 
markets  for  American  farm  products. 

"One  of  the  questions  which  needs  to  be 
weighed  most  carefully  In  this  connection 
Is  the  fact  that  any  agricultural  or  other 
program  which  endeavors  to  maintain  prices 
above  market  levels  for  any  considerable 
share  of  the  time  Is  inevitably  nationalistic. 
It  comes  into  conflict  with  efforts  to  develop 
International  trade  and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

"Such  programs  are  nationalistic  and  take 
MS  back  on  the  road  to  isolationism  because — 

"1.  They  lead  to  well-nigh  IrresUtible 
demands  that  trade  barriers  be  raised  to 
keep  products  of  other  nations  from  shar- 
ing in  the  artificially  high  prices  they  pro- 
vide. 

"2.  They  Involve  keeping  American  re- 
8ouri«Lout  of  fullest  use  to  curtail  output 
In  order  to  raise  prices,  and  It  la  not  logical 
to  expect  that  imports  which  will  defeat 
that  objective  will  be  acceptable. 
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-3.  They   Increase   the   dJiDcuUles   of   cx- 
moiHUi  prices  are  atwve  tbc&e  frcm 
ccmpetlBg  «auree»  oT  sui^jr. 

■  4.  They  fosxer  prograxxis  of  export  dump- 
ing which  Invite  retalUllcn  from  ether 
ccualrl:^. 

•"5.  They  require  barriers  to  keep  products 
told  ate«:d  at  Icwrr  prices  from  rcturnlrg 
to  cia  narfcets. 

"6.  They  encotirare  an  expansion  of  Slate 
trading  because  of  the  Government  controls 
necessfry  in  their  eHectlve  cperailoa. 

"7.  Th?7  enccurage  siir.ilar  nationalistic 
prc;T?ms  fci   the  f\:  f  uneconomic 

prrducuon  in  oth.r  to  replace  cur 

produrts  rrhich  in  tiirn  v.  ill  lead  to  further 
der-i^nds  for  restri'tlve  act'.cn. 

"Whtie  the  inevitable  adjustments  In  the 
pcsiwar  pattern  of  international  trade  will 
prcbablv  Impcre  rather  h?avy  r.djtistn:?r.t 
prcblfms  en  seme  segments  of  rigriculture. 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  similar  ad- 
justments may  be  required  of  other  segrrents 
cf  the  Am?rlcan  economy.  To  the  extent 
that  nonagricultural  Imports  Into  this  coun- 
try may  be  develcpfd  as  a  result  cf  a  high 
level  of  domestic  business,  a  high  level  cf 
world  production  and  trade,  and  a  minimum 
cf  r??.nctiTe  barriers,  the  necessary  down- 
I  ward  adjustments  in  cur  important  agrlcul- 
j  tural  industries  may  be  minimized.  Our 
''^  Egr.cultural  ar.d  ether  pro.T-ams  should  have 
sufScient  flexibility  to  make  them  adaptable 
to  a  constructive  foreign-trade  policy. 

"The  United  States  today  Is  the  world's 
leading  Nation.  As  such,  it  must  weigh  the 
consequences  cf  its  every  action  on  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  ef- 
forts to  get  other  countries  to  lower  trade 
barriers  and  to  work  together  for  maintain- 
ing an  enduring  world  pcac*  will  be  serlouf ly 
hampered.  If  not  completely  nullified.  If  this 
country  pursues  domestic  programs  in  con- 
flict with  our  international  alms.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  Americans  generally  recognize 
tbaae  facts." 

Members  of  the  committee  who  attended 
the  April  24-25  meeting  were:  Homer  L. 
Brlnkley.  secretary  and  general  manager, 
American  R:ce  Growers'  Cwperatlve  i\5£0- 
clation.  Lake  Charles.  La  :  E  F.  Creekmcwa, 
E.  P.  Creekmore  ii  Co.  New  Orleans,  La.; 
E.  W.  J  Hearty.  E.  W.  J.  Hearty.  lac  .  New 
York.  N.  Y  ;  Edward  J.  Grimes,  vice  president. 
CarglH.  Inc  .  Minneapolis.  Minn.:  O.  B.  Jes- 
ncss.  head.  Division  of  Agricultural  Eccnom- 
ics.  University  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn.; 
Paul  D.  Sanders,  editor,  the  Southern  Planter. 
Richmond.  Va.;  W.  A.  Schoenfeld.  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agnctilture.  Oregon  State  College. 
Corvallls.  Oreg  .  R.  E.  Short,  vice  president, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Brlnkley. 
Ark  .  and  Jesse  W  Tapp,  vice  president.  Bank 
of  Amcr.ca.  San  FTancis».o,  Calif. 

Committee  members  unable  to  be  present 
were:  A.  S.  Co6s.  master,  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C."  Robert  P.  Loree.  chairman 
of  beard.  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
I  Inc..  New  York.  N.  V  ;  W.  I.  Myers,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y  ;  Edward  J.  O  Brlen.  Jr  .  Edward 
J.  OBrien  Co..  LculsvUle.  Ky  :  and  James  G. 
Paiton,  president.  Farmers  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America. 


CommuDism 


EXnrNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.ASSACHUSmb 

IN  THl    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VE8 
Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.     ^!^    Sprik  r.  under  leave 
to  exifnd  my  rcmaiiti,  I  w^sh  lo  include 


the  follotvinK  article  frcm  the  Chelsea 
Record.  Chelsea.  Mass.,  June  1,  1950: 
CHfKCH  AND  Communism 

Far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  pull  out 
cf  Communist-controlled  countries,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  cf  Foreign  Missions  is 
plaonlng  special  training;  for  missionaries 
assigned  to  such  areas.  It  was  announced 
recently. 

Vicwiitg  the  rise  of  commuTii.sm  as  a  new 
problcir.  for  ths  church,  r.nd  poinllns  out 
that  It  must  be  reckoned  with  In  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.  th2  Presbjterlan 
statement  s:.ld  that  Christianity  can  neither 
flee  frcm  commun^m  nor  ccmprcmlse  with 
it  on  bacic  mcral  and  spiritual  Issues.  It 
mt.st  meet  man's  needs  en  the  sphitual  level, 
where  ccmniunism  has  nothing  lo  cSfer,  say 
these  churchiiea. 

This  militant  stand,  contrasting  with  -n 
attitude  cf  aloof  disapproval  of  communism. 
may  prcve  in  the  long  run  to  be  an  eflcctive 
means  of  dealing  with  this  destructive  force. 
The  pntlence  needed  In  v.aitlng  for  Its  re- 
sults, hovrever.  Is  likely  to  be  monumental. 


Biggest  Stcry 


EXl  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  TC?.K 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  thirty-ninth  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  th?  infiltration  of 
coaamunism  in  our  country: 

ElCGZST  Stcrt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

For  the  10  years  from  10C9  to  10:9.  Stalin's 
greatest  political  concern  was  that  cf  killing 
other  Communists  who  hsd  tried  to  make 
a  revolution  against  him  because  there  was 
no  legal  outlet  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Down  below  the  Moscow  stratosphere  the 
people  of  Russia  swyeated  and  bled  and 
strained  to  carry  out  the  5-ycar  plan  of  1928 
and  Its  revisions. 

This  was  supposed  to  make  Russia  a  fairy- 
land of  ■scientific  socialism"  and  guaranteed 
material  plenty.  The  mere  technical  fact 
that  It  failed  to  do  so  has  been  overlooked 
ever  since  by  Soviet  apxjlcgisis. 

The  Mcscow  palace  wars  came  about  be- 
cause so  many  Communists  themselves  knew 
this  plan  was  bunk  and  protested  at  the 
harsh  and  inhumane  demands  Stalin  put 
upon  the  people  in  its  name. 

Ti\e  consequential  10-year  purge  and  blood- 
letting In  high  places  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  special  and  separate  U^ue  of  Stalin's 
personal  war  on  Leon  Trotsky. 

That  was  simply  getting  rid  of  a  talented 
fellow-revolutionary  who  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  overthrowing  a  government  and  had  his 
eye  on  Stalin's  Job. 

The  10-year  purges  from  1D29  to  1939  had 
overtones  and  undertones  of  Trotskyl.sm.  to 
b«  sure.  But  more  than  that  they  repre- 
sented the  resistance  of  ordinary  common 
sense  to  the  rigidity  of  Socialist  planning. 

The  ofllclal  records  of  the  world-remem- 
bered "Moscow  Trials'"  of  1933  39  contain 
Buch  staggering  evidence  as  the  case  of  Henry 
Yagoda,  head  of  Stalin's  own  secret  police. 


Yogado  first  killed  for  Stalin  and  then  was 
wiped  out  by  Stalin  with  no  thanks  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  Yttgodo  stories 
has  to  do  with  his  use  of  drugs.  He  was  a 
chemist.  S3  he  impregnated  one  victims 
room  with  m.?rcury  paint  to  poison  him 
slowly.  Another  had  a  bad  heart.  Yagoda 
crclered  his  medicines  mixed  so  as  to  blow 
the  he:-rt  muscles  apart. 

Karl  Kcdck,  once  Stalin's  favorite  news- 
paper editor,  made  a  eonfessicn  that  to  this 
day  has  never  been  fully  unraveled  In  all 
ita  peculiarities. 

Just  one  tantalizing  allusion  concerned  the 
care  of  Gavrll  Prlncep.  earlier  noted  here. 

Frlneep  wa-  the  utterly  obscure  and  un- 
important Serbian  student  who  shot  the 
Austrian  archduke.  Franz  Ferdinand,  In  1914 
and  set  off  World  War  I. 

Who  put  Prlncep  up  to  that?  And  v.hy, 
more  th.m  20  years  later,  would  Karl  Radek, 
the  old  B  )!shcvik  and  confidant  of  com- 
mun!.:m's  ehlefest  aristccrats,  drag  him  Into 
court  as  a  part  of  his  own  defense?  This 
Is  a  challenge  to  lovers  of  international 
myctery  and  wheels  within  wheels. 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  Rosengoltz,  the 
commissar  of  trade,  who  was  exhibit  No.  1 
of  the  horrors  of  being  religious  In  a  reglrre 
officially  atheistic.  This  same  Vlshln;ky. 
who  is  now  Russia's  Foreign  Minister  and 
was  until  recently  chief  nuisance  at  the 
United   Nations,   prosecuted   him. 

Vishlnsky  confronted  Rosengoltz  on  the 
witness  stand  with  the  charge  that  when  ar- 
rested Rosengoltz  had  in  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
bread.  Within  the  bread  there  was  a  roUed- 
up  cloth.     Inside  the  cloth  was  a  paper. 

And  on  the  paper?  Not  a  coded  message 
from  Trctsky.  Not  a  numbers  slip,  nor  even 
the  name  of  the  hottest  horse  at  Laurel 
raceways.  On  the  paper  was  inscribed — 
incredible   for   an   old    Bolshevik — a   prayer. 

E.xpos^ed  In  this  criminality,  Rosengoltz  de- 
fended himself  by  snying  that  he  didn't 
think  anything  of  the  prayer.  His  wife 
made  him  carry  It. 

In  1933.  l.COu.CCO  Communists  were  kicked 
out  of  the  party.  On  D:;cember  1,  1934. 
Sergei  Kirov,  one  of  Stalin's  closest  friends, 
governor  of  Leningrad  and  specialist  in 
chorui  girls,   was  shot  dead    In    the   street. 

In  1937  Marshals  Gamarnlk.  Tukhachevsliy, 
and  seycn  other  generals  evaporated. 

It  was  as  If  Generals  Bradley.  Collins,  and 
their  chief  assistants  in  our  general  staff 
were  snatched  from  the  Pentagon  and  shot 
In  the  Justice  Department  basement. 

It  took  Stalin  from  1929  to  1938  to  pet 
up  *he  nerve  actually  to  shoot  Bukharln,  the 
old  B^lshevik  mentioned  yesterday  as  the 
first  of  the  top  brass  to  be  fired,  but  finally 
be  did. 

Also,  he  fired  Maxim  Lltvlnov  as  Foreign 
Minister  In  1939  In  spite  of  18  years  of 
faithful  Intrigue  In  his  service. 

Litvlnov's  crime  w.is  to  have  persuaded 
Stalm  in  1934  Into  the  League  of  Nations 
and  in  enrly  1939  to  have  favored  lining 
up  with  Britain  against  Germany.  He  was 
d  fined  as  "too  western." 

But  th's  Is  getting  over  into  Soviet  foreign 
affairs.  Today's  account  Is  Just  a  glancing 
note  on  the  ptirges  at  home. 

The  actuality  is  too  vast  .  nd  com.plex  and 
awful  for  handling  in  less  than  a  very  long 
book.  The  Important  point  for  now  Is  that 
all  of  It  was  well  known  to  the  world  at 
the  time.  By  1933  Stalin's  character  stood 
revealed  to  civilization  as  worse  than  Hitler  s. 

Yet  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
made  a  career  of  denouncing  Hitler,  took 
up  Stalin.  When  citi/.ons  tried  to  warn 
him.  he  boasted.  "Oh.  don't  worry.  I'm  an 
old  horse  trader.     I  can  handle  him." 
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Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday,  June  5,  2950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  the  fortieth  article  by  Mr.  Prank 
C.  Waldrot  on  the  infiltration  of  com- 
munism in  our  country: 

Biggest  Stoht 
(By  Frank  C.  Waidrop) 

Stalin's  inability  to  govern  the  people  of 
Russia  by  any  peaceable  means  has  been  the 
theme  of  this  chapter  now  coming  to  a  close. 

Hew  many  Americans  have  ever  heard  of 
Gen.  Anton  Vlasov?  Today.  Vlasov  Is  a 
scattered  handful  of  dust,  lost  and  forgotten 
In  the  shattering  upheavals  of  nations  and 
nationalities  that  have  been  the  pastime  of 
this  century. 

But  he  remains  a  symptom  of  the  Inde- 
structible worm  In  Stalin's  apple. 

When  the  Germans  attacked  Russia  on 
June  21.  1S41,  Anton  Vlasov  was  one  of  the 
Soviet  Army's  most  trusted  high  officers.  He 
commanded  the  whole  front  Just  north  and 
west  of  Moscow. 

Hitler's  first,  whirling  attack,  as  the  public 
record  shows,  carried  the  Germans  deep  into 
the  best  of  Russia.  In  fact.  German  scouts 
actually  got  close  enough  to  Moscow  to  take 
a  long-range  jjhotograph  of  It. 

And  General  Vlasov?  All  he  did  was  lead 
an  army  of  100.000  Rus,«;ians  over  to  Hitler. 
Next,  he  set  up  at  Brest-Lltovsk  In  Poland 
where  the  first  German-Soviet  treaty  was 
made  by  Trotsky  a  generation  t)efore.  and  be- 
gan a  radio  campaign  calling  on  the  Russians 
to  come  one  and  all,  over  the  line. 

Did  they  come?  Well,  Americans  landing 
on  the  Normandy  coast  on  D-day  found  thou- 
sands of  Russian  troops  In  the  German  de- 
fense lines. 

They  were  fugitives  from  Stalin  who  pre- 
ferred Hitler. 

And  one  of  the  great  problems  of  resettling 
civilization  In  Europe  at  the  war's  end  was 
that  other  thousands  of  Russians  who  had 
escaped  the  Iron  curtain  in  the  conftislon 
and  refused  to  go  home. 

Can  you  name  any  victorious  nation  in 
history — In  all  human  history — that  has  had 
such  a  problem? 

That  its  citizens,  in  victory,  would  chooss 
wandering  the  face  o'  the  earth  rather  than 
to  go  home' 

Can  you  Imagine  two  States  of  our  Dnlon 
having  been  so  disloyal  If  we  had  been  In- 
vaded in  1941.  as  to  have  their  constitutions 
Jerked  as  soon  as  Washington  could  get 
around  to  It? 

Well,  that  happened  In  Russia. 

In  September  1941.  the  Volga-German 
Autonomous  Republic  of  the  U.  S  S.  R.  was 
dissolved.  The  "Germans"  had  been  Russians 
for  200  years,  but  that  wasn't  long  enough 
for  Stalin. 

In  1945.  the  Crimean  Autonomous  Repub- 
lic was  also  bounced.  Too  many  citizens  had 
gone  over  to  Hitler  during  the  occupation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  serious  students  of  the 
German  operation  contend  that  Hitler  could 
have  won  Russia  altogether  if  he  had  not 
been  so  orthodox  a  Nazi. 

In  the  first  fighting  of  1941  the  German 
military  had  the  complete  dissolution  of  th« 
Soviet  Empire  well  under  way. 

The  German  Army's  target  was  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  And  it  had  that  army  badly 
whipped  and  on  the  run.  The  civilians  left 
In  the  wake  of  the  fight  were  little  worse  off 
than  before.     In  fact,  a  number  of  German 


military  governors  were  having  excellent  suc- 
ce.ss  with  them — better  than  we  have  had  la 
Germany,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
much  evidence. 

But  In  1942.  the  Nazis  took  over  from  the 
military  governors  and  were  so  cruel  and 
stupid,  politically,  they  drove  Russia  back 
Into  Stalin's  arms. 

In  a  way.  It  was  repayment  to  Stalin  for 
having  In  i933,  driven  Germany  Into  Hitler's. 

The  revolution  Stalin  had  predicted  and 
undertaken  for  the  world  In  1929  had  been  a 
catastrophe  for  mankind,  but  no  success  fear 
Stalin. 

The  United  States  of  America  had  eluded 
him,  as  he  had  been  warned  before  the  at- 
tenapt  by  Communist  delegations  frcm  this 
country. 

In  Germany,  the  Communists  from  1930 
on  collaborated  with  the  then  Insufficient 
Nazis,  to  destroy  the  Weimar  Republic  that 
had  already  too  impossible  a  task  put  upon  it 
by  the  cruel  and  Draconian  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles which  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  its  eternal  honor,  had  refused  to  sign  In 
spite  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  bullying. 

At  Stalin's  order,  the  Gorman  Communists 
precipitated  for  the  second  time  after  1918 
a  revolutionary  crisis. 

The  result  was  Hitler,  so  many  Communists 
turned  Nazi. 

They  supplied  a  theory  and  doctrine  for 
what  otherwise  was  Just  a  brutish  rabble, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  di>:trlne  evolved 
straight  from  Marx  and  Lenin. 

Never  forget  Nazi  was  an  abbreviation  for 
National  Socialist  Party. 

Finally,  Stalin  by  1933.  had  a  revolution- 
ary crisis  of  his  own  at  home.  Factories 
were  Idle.  Farmers  were  idle.  People  were 
In  revolt  all  around  him. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  call  from  over  the 
sea  from  P.  D.  Roosevelt,  Stalin  was  saved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  forty-first  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
tommunism  in  our  country : 
Biggest  Stokt 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  historical  facts  of  Mr.  RooseTelfs  se- 
cret maneuvering  on  Soviet  recognition  In 
1933  are  at  last  beginning  to  come  out.  and 
as  in  all  his  other  transactions  with  Stalin, 
the  facts  devastate  his  reputation. 

It  Is  well  known  to  all  In  Wastilngton  who 
have  survived  the  Roosevelt  dynasty  that  the 
late  President  was  preoccupied  with  fixing 
records  In  such  a  way  as  to  gltM-lfy  his  Impe- 
rial memory  In  the  histories. 

He  is  the  only  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  known  to  do  such  a  thing  as  set 
up  a  museum  and  library  of  his  career  papers, 
carefully  arranged  and  edited  with  the  ut- 
most precaution  to  guide  the  thinking  of 
those  who  would  undertake  to  evaluate  him 
In  time  to  come. 

But  for  all  his  precautions  Mr.  Roosevelt 
failed  to  bar  the  gale  against  the  record. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  eminent  person- 
age who  is  even  now  writing  his  memoirs. 
This  p>ersonage  has  an  impeccable  standing, 
both  as  to  his  character  and  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 

He  has  decided  to  eplll  the  beans  under 
the  provocation  of  the  frauds  and  the  distor- 


tions that  attempt  tc  make  Roosevelt's  record 
on  Russia  something  that  it  is  not. 

His  book  Is  well  on  its  way,  and  it  Is  non- 
political,  literal,  and  personal.  But  it  is 
prejudiced.    It  is  prejudiced  toward  the  facts. 

It  Is  going  to  make  some  liars'  faces  red, 
for  they  cannot  successfully  challenge  either 
the  veracity  or  the  personal  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  personage  Involved. 

Out  of  respect  for  him  and  his  position, 
I  am  going  to  cut  off  on  this  matter  right 
here,  except  to  say  the  gentleman  In  ques- 
tion has  never  run  for  public  office  In  his 
life,  but  politicians  all  over  the  civilized 
world — and  Stalin  as  well — know  him  and 
know  that  what  he  writes  has  the  support 
of  Indisputable  fact. 

His  memoirs  will  be  In  print  within  the 
year,  I  am  told.  The  manuscript  is  already 
going  through  a  final  revision.  I  mention 
this  Just  by  way  of  seeing  how  much  hog's 
caution  is  left  between  the  ears  of  current 
so-called  historians. 

These  have  given  themselves  up  to  propa- 
gandizing for  the  Roosevelt  dynasty  Instead 
of  revlewring  objectively  the  things  that  have 
actually  happened  in  the  U.  8.  A.  under  that 
dynasty's  malign  a:id  disastrous  abtise  of 
power. 

If  any  such  historian  reads  this,  and  can 
guess  the  identity  of  the  personage  now 
preparing  those  memoirs  for  publication,  the 
said  historian  will  not  be  the  best  of  com- 
pany for  his  wife  and  family,  hereafter. 

And  so  now  we  turn  In  this  series  to  the 
final  and  worst  chapter  of  all,  the  experiences 
of  the  American  people  brought  down  upon 
them  like  the  plagues  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
the  afflictions  of  Job.  by  Mr.  Boosevelfs 
granting  of  diplomatic  status  In  this  country 
to  the  Conununlst  conspiracy  against  civili- 
zation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office,  you  will  remem- 
ber, at  a  time  of  wildest  fear  and  panic.  An 
assassin  had  almost  shot  him  a  short  while 
before.  The  banking  system  of  the  Nation 
was  utterly  Jammed  and  stalled. 

Very  few  people  Indeed  even  heard,  let 
alone  heeded,  the  obervatlons  of  careful  and 
nonpolitical  economists  who  said  that  the 
United  States  of  America  was  already  com- 
ing out  of  the  depression  of  1929. 

Whoever  wants  an  Insider's  account  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  temperament  and  behavior  of 
those  times  wUl  enjoy  Raymond  Moley's 
After  Seven  Tears. 

Mr.  Moley  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  original 
brain  trust.  But  he  didn't  last  long,  once 
his  master  was  In  office. 

His  precise  and  devastlng  record  of  the  go- 
ings-on of  the  times  will  tell  you  why. 

At  any  rate,  whoever  was  aroimd  here  then 
can  remember  that  1933  was  a  time  of  ex- 
citement and  a  feeling  of  Impending  change 
such  as  Washington  had  not  known  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  Inhabitant. 

As  for  me.  I  was  as  excited  as  anybody.  At 
the  start  of  this  series  I  told  how  I  met  up 
with  communism  In  New  York  City  In  1930 
as  a  very  young,  undeveloped   reporter. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  Washington,  July  81, 
1933.  I  was  a  little  more  experienced  and  I 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  some  Influence 
utterly  revolutionary  really  was  taking  hold 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Something  was  making  p>eople  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution  that  laid 
down  the  rules  of  the  American  game.  Some- 
thing was  drilling  into  the  heads  of  public 
officials  that  means  could  be  excused  if  only 
they  wotild  profess  ends  that  appealed  to 
popular  Ideals. 

The  only  necessity  was  to  disguise  the 
means,  when  these  were  unpopular,  and  to 
label  a  governmental  bludgeon  as  a  feather. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  people  would  not  feel 
Its  blows. 

It  was  In  this  climate  of  Rooseveltean  de- 
eeptiveness  that  Commtinists  and  their 
friends  undertook  their  campaign  to  obtain 
official  United  States  diplomatic  recognition 
Xor  Stalin's  dictatorship. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NtW  TP.-.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  June  5,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  lo  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  forty-second  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Sthrt 
(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 

Would  you  say  that  Willicm  Green,  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  haa 
more  sense  than  Justice  Felix  Franifurter 
and  a  vrhole  shoal  of  proiessors? 

Well,  pet  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  January  30.  1933  and  look  on  page  4. 

Tl  ere.  you  will  find  what  Green  had  to 
say  about  United  States  recognition  for  the 
Sonet  Union. 

Alongside  it  is  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fessors. Frankfurter^  position  was.  as  lisual. 
given  m  secret,  but  in  a  few  paragraphs  I 
will  tell  about  it. 

Here  is  what  G'een  said 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  upon  the 
question  of  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  the 
Issue  IS  dearly  drawn." 

On  the  one  side,  he  saic.  were  those  who 
"seek  to  cherish  and  foster  American  princi- 
ples and  to  preserve  American  institulions." 

On  the  other,  -those  who  would  risk  all 
that  our  citizenship  has  gained  through 
almost  200  years  m  experimentation  In  the 
principles  of  free  government  for  a  probable 
and  uncertain  increase  in  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can commodities  ■■ 

He  was  talking  about  the  propaganda 
campaign  of  the  day.  so  reminiscent  of  the 
first  Soviet  campaign  over  here  in  1918-20. 
that  if  the  United  States  of  America  would 
only  let  down  the  bars  it  could  do  business 
•with  •5ta!in. 

Said  Green: 

•'This  argument  Is  not  Influencing  and 
will  not  influence  the  Judgment  and  opinion 
of  American  labor  in  favor  of  Russia,  Rus- 
sian recognition  or  Sovieti£m.' 

Green  held  that  untU  the  Soviet  Union 
had  abandoned  it^  program  of  world  revolu- 
tion, its  operations  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  had  adopted  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  would  fight  recognition  in  every 
way. 

Now  that  was  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  old  BUI  Green.  I  submit.  Yet  the  Soviet 
was  recognized,  and  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  riddled  and 
racketecred  and  used  by  communism  In  a 
generation-long  operation  that  is  not  fin- 
ished even  yet. 

But  even,  so,  the  record  as  above  empha- 
sizes once  more,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
from  the  beginning  of  this  series,  that  com- 
munism in  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
not  a  labor  movement. 

It  Is  a  drive  for  p>ower  by  maladjusted 
Intellectuals,  Idle  rich  who  cannot  find 
u.seful  work  to  do.  and  by  neurotics  of  all 
varieties. 

For  Instance,  right  on  the  same  page  with 
Greens  declaration  In  that  same  New  York 
Times  you  will  find  a  story  headed: 

'Two    hundred    and    sixty    eight    colleges 

Join  in  plea  for  Soviet.     Eight  hundred  fac- 

)      ulvy   presidents   and   faculty    members   urge 

Itooee-eli  to  press  recognition.     Status  held 

peace  peril.     Petition  started  by  Fellowship 


of  R?<^Rnltion  also  holds  curb  on  Japan  Is 
prevented." 

Among  the  signers  of  the  petition  were 
such  famous  educators  as  Willinui  A.  Nellson, 
Rob?rt  Morss  Lovett.  Sidney  B  Fay.  Man- 
ley  O  Hudson,  John  Dewey,  Nathaniel  Pef- 
fer.  George  S.  Counts.  William  H.  Klrkpat- 
rlck.  Marlon  E.  Park,  William  I.  Hull.  Ernest 
Minor  Patterson.  Thomas  Woody.  Benjamin 
H  William?.  Alva  W.  Taylor.  John  R.  Com- 
mons. Alex.  Meiklejohn  and  E.  A.  Rdss. 

Prof.  Relnhold  Neibuhr  was  chairman  of 
the  •Fellowship  of  Recognition."  but  he 
wasn't  the  re.il  brains.  As  tuual.  the  Com- 
munists had  a  front  man  and  a  hidden 
manager. 

I  have  the  story  of  the  fellowship  from 
the  man  who  organized  it.  J.  B.  Mttthews. 

Matthews  eventually  became  director  of 
research  for  the  Houie  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  has  given  his  life 
ever  since  to  showing  Americans  what  com- 
munism really  means.      Matthews  tells  me: 

"T  worked  for  many  months  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Fe'.lov.ship  of  Recog- 
nition on  this  petition  for  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

"Among  those  whom  I  personally  solicited 
was  Prof.  FeUx  Frankfurter.  He  sent  word 
back  that  we  should  kill  the  campaign  and 
the  press  release,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the 
President-elect  in  his  vest  pocket  and  could 
guarantee  reccgnition." 

Among  those  who  helped  him  get  signa- 
tures, said  Matthews,  was  Margaret  Lamont, 
wife  of  Corliss  Lamont,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Lamont,  member  of  the  House  of  Morgan 
and  one  of  Americas  most  famous  bankers. 

And  there  you  have  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the 
American  Intellectuals  and  Mr.  Felix 
Frankfurter,  as  the  stage  was  being  set  in 
1933  for  P.  D.  Roosevelt  to  turn  the  Commu- 
nists loose  on  the  United  Stales  of  America 
as  never  before. 


Reorganization  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.AS=.\Ci:USETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remark^,  I  wish  to  include 

the    following    article    from    the    Daily 

Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Mass..  June  1,  1950: 

Streamlining  Government 

Vital  streamlining  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment still  has  a  long  road  to  travel. 

Thanks  to  a  late  spurt  in  Congress,  we 
made  more  progress  this  year  than  it  seemed 
we  would.  But  that  doesn't  obscure  the 
fact  we  should  have  done  a  lot  better. 

In  one  big  batch  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted 21  reorganization  plans,  most  based 
fairly  closely  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  able  Hoover  Commission  which  studied 
the  problem  exhaustively.  The  Senate  killed 
5  and  the  other  16  are  now  In  effect. 

Offhand  that  score  looks  good,  but  the 
results  need  to  be  analyzed  a  little.  Former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  who  headed  the 
Commission,  says  only  1  of  the  21  plans  calls 
for  major  surgery  on  a  Government  depart- 
ment. That's  the  one  putting  the  Maritime 
Commission  Into  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  Hoover  group  recommended  19  major 
.idmlnlstrative  shifts.  Three  others,  besides 
the  Commerce  Department  change,  have  al- 
ready been  approved.  They  include  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  Department  and  uni- 
fication of  the  armed  services.  But  that 
still  leaves  14  to  be  acted  on. 


Not  until  these  are  instituted  can  the  Gov- 
ernment begin  to  realize  the  efficiencies  and 
economies  promised  from  this  great  stream- 
lining program.  Saving  of  perhaps  $3,000,- 
000.000  annually  depend  on  carrj'ing  the  plan 
to  completion. 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  appear  to  be  worried 
because  seme  of  Mr.  Truman's  proposals  vary 
from  the  Commission's.  "The  President  has 
the  right  and  duty  to  present  his  own  Ideas 
In  three  matters."  he  says. 

What  dees  trouble  Mr.  Hoover  Is  the  kind 
of  opposition  some  plans  have  aroused. 
Proposals  for  rcalinlng  the  Treasury,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  were  killed.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  said  to  feel  pressure  groups  worked 
hard  against  reforms  that  would  affect  them, 
while  shouting  loudly  for  all  the  others. 

Toward  all  of  these  the  Senate  and  House 
should  take  a  con.structive.  statesmanlike  at- 
titude. If  they  do  not.  congressional  spout- 
ing about  Federal  waste  and  inefficiency  will 
have  an  empty  sound  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Our  Economic  Advisers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  confusion  in  Wash- 
ington extends  to  every  department  of 
the  Government.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  most  serious  confusion 
manifests  itself  in  the  White  House. 

The  president  has  surrounded  himself 
with  economic  advisers  who  are  noted 
for  their  advocacy  oi  wild,  radical 
theories.  L3on  Keyserling  is  .low  the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser  but 
his  theories  are  not  consonant  with  the 
theories  that  made  America  great. 

I  see  that  the  President,  no  doubt  upon 
the  advice  of  Keyserling,  has  added  to 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  one 
Roy  Blough  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
days  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  Ran- 
dolph Paul.  In  those  days,  as  I  remem- 
ber, Roy  Blough  and  Randolph  Paul  wei'e 
the  principal  advocates  of  placing  a  tax 
on  spending.  They  evidently  felt  that 
with  the  income  tax  taking  practically 
all  the  money  that  many  people  had 
left  after  keeping  their  families  that  the 
Government  should  then  proceed  im- 
mediately to  tax  every  item  that  the  citi- 
zen spent.  Think  of  that;  taxing  spend- 
ing with  a  tax  on  earnings  and  a  tax  n 
spending  how  far  are  we  from  socialism? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  the  White 
House  surely  is  confused. 

The  editor  of  the  Athens  Messenger, 
which  is  published  in  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  repi-esent.  recently 
published  an  editorial  in  line  v.ith  what 
I  have  said.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Dangerous  Advisirs  ^ 

There  Is  a  group  of  advisers  to  President 
Truman  called  the  Keyserling  group,  none  of 
whom  have  ever  had  any  successful  business 
experience,  but  whom  the  President  considers 
experts  on  economics.  It  is  probably  the 
most  Important  radical  group  of  people  steer- 
ing this  country  further  and  further  Into  a 
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chaotic  condition  because  their  belief  is  that 
printing-press  money  and  government  sub- 
sidy is  the  way  to  prosperity. 

The  Keyserling  group  says  that  profits  are 
too  high  (even  while  It  counts  on  siphoning 
off  the  greater  part  of  profits  by  taxation, 
wherewith  to  continue  the  Government's 
wild  spending)  so  the  profits  must  be  de- 
creased by  Increasing  the  expense  of  doing 
business. 

The  group  says  that  wages  should  be  raised, 
to  decrease  profits;  that  prices  should  be  fur- 
ther raised,  but  not  enough  to  cover  In- 
creased costs.  They  claim  that  Government 
deficit  Is  a  good  thing — that  It  Is  O.  K.  to 
spend  more  than  Is  received.  The  Keyser- 
Ungs  plan  to  so  conduct  the  Government 
that  these  Ideas  will  be  realized,  so  that  more 
Inflationary  conditions  will  exist,  bringing 
greater  trouble  to  readjustment,  which  Is 
Inevitable. 

They  Justify  this  crazy  reasoning  with 
their  "purchcising  power  theory"  which  says 
that  the  Government  will  pump  money,  one 
way  or  another,  Into  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est niunber  of  people,  who,  of  course,  will 
spend  it  for  goods  and  services.  This  stimu- 
lates business,  everything  expands  auto- 
matically, and  everybody  thinks  It  Is  Just 
dandy,  and  votes  for  more  of  the  same  stuff. 

The  theory  is  Just  like  the  rat-and-cat 
farm,  where  rats  were  to  be  raised  to  feed 
the  cats,  whose  carcasses  (after  skinning) 
were  fed  back  to  the  rats,  the  product  of 
the  project  being  cat  skins.  Supposed  to 
economics  In  perpetual  motion,  If  anyone 
asked  about  the  market  demand  for  cat 
skins,  the  whole  thing  showed  up  for  the 
Joke  It  was. 

One  high  Government  oflScial  feels,  how- 
ever, that  such  phony  economics  as  the  Key- 
serllngs  feed  to  the  President  all  the  time 
Is  not  reasonable.  He  holds,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  faults  of  our  Government 
come  from  the  fallings  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
who,  In  too  many  cases  are  unwilling  to 
represent  the  people  correctly  because  they 
think  more  of  holding  onto  their  Jobs  and 
playing  smart  politics  than  they  do  of  the 
country's  welfare.  He  advocates  a  replace- 
ment-of-Congressmen  campp.ign.  to  put  new 
life  and  guts  into  the  national  legislature. 

That,  of  itself,  would  be  a  good  Idea; 
that  is,  get  enough  capable  men  to  run 
lor  congressional  seats  opening  throughout 
the  Nation,  to  put  a  new  complexion  In 
Congress.  But.  how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  new  Congress  would  follow  dangerous 
radicals  like  the  Keyserlings,  too? 


Soil  Conservation  on  Indian  Lands 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  my 
colleagues  know.  I  have  long  advocated 
proper  and  effective  soil  conservation  for 
America.  I  have  also  constantly  insisted 
that  the  Indian  service  practice  more 
soil  conservation  on  the  Indian  lands  of 
our  country,  especially  on  such  as  the 
Navajo  Reservation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  soil 
conservationist,  Mr.  Flory,  who  handles 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  for  the 
Indian  service.  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  most  effective  thing  this  Con- 
gress can  do  for  our  Indians  in  order  for 
them  to  go  forward  and  have  a  higher 


standard  of  living  is  to  see  to  It  that 
their  soil  is  conserved  and  that  it  is  made 
more  fertile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian  problem  will 
confront  us  so  long  as  they  are  left  to 
eke  out  a  bare  existence  between  the 
weeds  and  rocks  and  dry  dust,  that  is  a 
certainty. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

BvTRZAv  OF  Indian  Attaies, 
Br.\nch  of  Soil  CoNszavATicN, 

May  3,  1950. 
To:  All  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  em- 
ployees. 
Subject:   Zeal  and  flre  that  will  not  falter 
or  tire. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  passing  on  to  you  the 
lift  I  got  on  my  last  field  trip  from  an  Indian 
farmer  on  a  brushy,  rocky,  steep,  small 
mountain  farm.  This  man  was  about  60 
years  old.  His  family  had  been  raised  and 
had  left  for  homes  of  their  own.  During  all 
this  period  he  had  struggled  with  the  slopes, 
the  rock,  and  the  brush  In  producing  meager 
crops  for  a  precarious  living.  His  pastures 
v,-ere  weedy,  brushy,  and  of  low-carrying  ca- 
pacity; his  buildings  and  fences  were  dilapi- 
dated; and  then,  within  the  past  2  years, 
som.ethlng  happened.  He  was  sparked  by 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  an  understanding 
soil  conservationist  who  has  his  hands  In 
the  earth.  This  Indian's  eyes  had  a  light  In 
them  that  had  never  been  there  even  as  a 
youth  because  he  was  making  a  tired  old 
farm  live.  He  and  the  farm  were  being  vltal- 
iz?d  together.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  will  be  richer  and 
more  exciting  than  all  the  past.  He  now 
knows  what  to  do.  He  has  a  plan — a  farm 
plan — made  for  him  and  his  farm.  He  Is 
confident  of  the  response  of  the  good  earth. 
Evidence  of  his  enthuslai^m  was  at  every 
turn.  He  had  cleaned  the  brush  and  rock 
off  his  land;  he  had  Umed  and  fertilized  It 
according  to  Its  needs;  he  was  using  each 
field  according  to  Its  proper  use.  He  had 
planted  the  best  pasture  mixture  known.  He 
was  proud  as  Punch  with  the  rich  mixture 
of  Kentucky  31  grass  and  ladlno  clover  that 
had  replaced  the  broom  sedge,  brush,  and 
poverty  grass  on  his  steep  hills.  His  eyes 
glowed  with  pride  as  he  pointed  out  his  con- 
tented fat  cattle  and  hogs  enjoying  this 
luxurious  repast.  He  had  planted  the  best 
Improved  varieties  of  hybrid  ccrn.  He  had 
repaired  his  fences  and  buildings.  He  was 
modernizing  his  home  and  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  coming  of  electricity  this 
summer. 

This  man  Is  on  his  way.  He  is  not  going 
to  need  much  help  any  more,  but  what  a 
shame  that  he  was  frustrated  In  his  farming 
efforts  during  the  most  productive  years  of 
his  life.  What  of  the  great  numbers  of 
young  Indian  men  to  whom  land  Is  available, 
who  are  Indisposetl.  or  apathetic  toward  us- 
ing their  land?  Most  of  them  don't  know 
what  they  could  do  or  how  to  do  it.  All  they 
need  is  a  sparking.  Many  of  oxir  SMC  boys 
are  giving  that  essential  spark.  Are  you? 
Do  you  look  over  your  work  area  and  evaluate 
yourself  In  terms  of  people  you  have  helped 
and  Inspired  to  a  better  way  of  life  by  getting 
them  to  work  in  harmony  with  nature,  rather 
than  against  all  her  laws?  It's  like  striking 
a  spark  from  flint  to  tinder.  Start  the  flre 
and  it  will  go  on  and  on,  opening  up  con- 
stantly new  excitements,  new  cvirlosltles.  and 
new  stimuli  for  the  rest  of  an  existence. 
Curiously  and  happUy,  each  such  experience 
will  carry  you  along  also  to  greater  heights 
of  satisfaction  In  Juiowing  that  you  had  a 
smaU  part  in  making  a  life  more  complete 
and  In  conserving  and  Improving  another 
bit  of  land  for  posterity. 

The  Indian  lives  closer  to  nature,  under- 
stands more  of  her  moods,  and  tries  to  accom- 
modate his  life  and  actions  to  her  moods  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  most  other  people. 
Great  numbers  go  miles  and  miles  to  listen 


to  Indian  chants,  watch  the  dances,  and  yet 
understand  practically  nothing  of  what  the 
Indian  is  trying  to  portray.  Few  realize  that 
what  he  seeks  In  these  chants  and  dances 
Is  to  become  a  part  of  nature,  rather  than 
view  it  as  something  apart  like  most  of  the 
whites  do.  His  voice  lifts  to  a  shrill  falsetto, 
then  descending  quickly  to  the  deepest  notes, 
repeated  over  and  over  to  the  timing  of 
drums,  tunes  In  with  the  sounds  of  the  wind; 
the  rising  and  falling  sounds  of  rater  rush- 
ing downstream,  the  music  of  the  stars.  Na- 
tvire's  voice  speaks  to  him  and  he  Joins  his 
voice  with  it. 

Do  we  linow  the  fundamental,  sclentlfio 
facts  of  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  plant 
physiology,  and  plant  ecology?  Are  we  close 
enough  to  the  land  oiu-selves.  and  are  we  en- 
dowed with  the  IntelllgeRce,  human  under- 
standing, zeal,  and  flre  to  make  our  knowl- 
edge an  effective  tool  In  the  hands  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  to  use  his  land  In  harmony 
with  nature? 

A  gratifying  percent  of  SMC  workers  hava 
the  above  attributes.  I  am  inspired  by  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  works  on  every  field 
trip.  This  Is  to  give  them  approbation  and 
encouragement.  There  are.  however,  others 
who  have  missed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  remuneration  a  conservation  position 
with  Indians  offers,  because  they  have  not 
caught  this  spark,  and,  consequently,  cannot 
pass  it  on  or  warm  themselves  In  its  kindled 
warmth.  They  see  obstacles  1  istead  of  goals 
or  heights  to  attain,  but  strangely,  all  the 
boys  with  the  spark  had  the  same  obstacles 
but  took  them  In  their  stride.  The  stumbling 
block  to  the  difflrlent  is  a  stepping  stone  for 
those  with  the  zeal  and  fire  that  does  not 
falter  or  tire. 

Remember,  we  are  not  succeeding  In  con- 
servation until  a  folk  knowledge,  a  behavior, 
or  cultural  pattern  of  conservation.  Is  firmly 
fixed.  When  the  Indians  In  your  area  prac- 
tice conservation  from  habit,  then  they  hav« 
attained  full  stature  as  farmers  and  citizens. 

Evan  L.  Plobt. 
Chief.  Branch  of  Soil  Conservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


Lynn,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.VSSACHT7SZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Monday,  June  5. 1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  is  the  thirty- 
third  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Daily  Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass., 
June  1. 1950.  on  mayors  who  have  served 
the  city  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  during  the  100 
years  since  Lynn  became  a  city  in  1850. 
The  series  is  being  written  by  Lawrence 
J.  Quirk,  whose  grandfather,  the  late 
William  P.  Connery.  Sr..  was  one  of 
Lynn's  most  colorftil  mayors  40  years 
ago.  Mr.  Quirk  is  an  honor  graduate 
of  Suffolk  University  and  has  had  ex- 
tensive exF>erience  as  a  newspaper  and 
free-lance  writer: 

Matobs  or  Ltnw,  1850-1950 
(By  Lawrence  J.  Quirk) 

William  P.  Connery,  thirty-third  mayor  of 
Lynn  and  the  first  to  serve  under  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  was  one  of  th« 
most  beloved  and  respected  men  In  the  city. 
Known   as    the   sage   of    Connery's   Comer, 
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he  wjva  a  man  who  vas  not  afraid  to  ftght 
all  the  way.  whatever  the  personal  aacrlflce, 
lor  the  principles  he  held  dear.  He  willingly 
passed  up  numerous  opportunities  to  make 
a  fortune  because  he  would  not  yield  an  Inch 
to  expediency. 

A  true  and  sincere  crusader  for  total  ab- 
stinence, he  was  for  years  a  one-man  mem- 
bership committee  for  the  famous  old  Father 
Mathew  creanlzatlon  and  brought  hundreds 
of  men  Into  the  society's  Summer  Street 
quarters  to  take  the  pledge.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  original  members  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  organized  by  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Ward,  now  a  Methodist  bishop,  of  which  he 
was  treasurer. 

Mr.  Connery  fought  for  progressive  civic 
reforms  and  Improvements  for  many  years, 
making  pithy  pronouncements  on  all  Im- 
portant questions  of  the  day  from  his  coal 
office  at  Connery's  Comer.  Pleasant  and 
Wheeler  Streets,  where  men  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  were  wont  to  concregate.  His 
friends  o'ten  called  him  too  charitable  for 
his  own  ^cod.  He  gave  unslintlnely.  Many 
a  poor  family  found  coal  in  its  cellar  with- 
out ever  receiving  a  bill,  and  he  thought 
notblnt  of  taking  off  his  rubbers  cr  over- 
coat and  handing  them  to  a  man  in  need. 
A  picturesque  and  colorful  p>ersonallty,  he 
was  noted  for  his  philosophical  wit  and  en- 
livened many  a  gathering  with  songs  and 
dances  from  the  extensive  repertoire  he  had 
built  up  during  his  early  minstrel  tcurlng 
days  as  Billy  Barlow.  As  a  speaker  he  was 
sincere,  forceful,  and  persuasive,  taking  his 
audience  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
under  discussion  with  a  meaty,  pertinent 
atatement  of  the  facts  as  he  saw  them. 

Elected  alderman  In  1901.  at  a  special  elec- 
tion to  ail  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Alderman  Charles  C.  Fry.  he  Immediately 
projected  himself  into  the  Walden  Pond  Dam 
controversy  then  raging.  '  His  fighting 
speeches  resulted  In  a  subsequent  lnves".lga- 
tlon  of  the  contracting  methods  emp'oyed  In 
that  project.  He  loved  the  political  game, 
Its  stimulation.  Its  variety  and  challenge, 
and  he  always  counseled  his  sons.  William  P. 
Connery.  Jr.,  ana  Lawrence  J.  Connery,  who 
latar  represented  the  Seventh  District  In 
Ckjngress  from  1923  to  1941.  to  "fight  hard, 
but  fight  tlean,  and  be  honest  at  all  costs." 

Mr.  Connery  was  personally  responsible  for 
launching  the  political  career  of  many  a 
noted  city.  State,  and  national  figure,  and 
if  he  thought  a  ycung  fellow  had  the  right 
stuff  in  him.  he  would  put  him  through  his 
paces  In  the  best  Connery  s  Corner  style. 
He  was  known  In  Lynn  as  •"The  Father  of 
Grade  Crossing  Abolishment."  talked  about 
the  question  constantly  and  kept  It  before 
the  public,  and  while  alderman  battled  at 
every  turn  for  its  serloiis  consideration. 

During  his  term  as  mayor,  the  overhead 
passes  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  were 
finally  completed,  though  he  had  argued  for 
a  subterrarean  tunnel  In  the  C?ntral  Square 
area  as  a  better  solution  to  the  problem.  He 
did,  however,  win  cut  on  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing Silsbee  Str?et  open,  and  forced  the  build- 
ing of  an  underpass  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuity cf  that  thoroughfare. 

(Jnder  the  commission  form  of  government, 
which  went  Into  effect  at  the  start  of  Mr. 
Connery  s  term.  In  1911.  the  mayor  served 
also  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  along 
with  four  other  commlssicners.  elected  re- 
cpectlvely  for  finance,  public  property,  streets 
and  highwayE.  and  water  and  water  works. 
Mr.  Connery  was  an  eminently  constructive 
and  forward-looking  mayor,  strictly  honest 
in  all  his  deaMngs,  and  kept  a  firm  hand  on 
all  city  departments,  notably  the  police, 
which  he  turned  into  ar.  outstanding  law 
enforcement  agency  which  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum all  vice  and  crime  In  Lynn. 

Motorcycles  were  first  purchased  at  this 
time  for  police  use,  and  Mayor  Connery  au- 
thorized the  motorization  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, for  which  new  equlpmsit  was  pur- 
cliaacd   and   a   two-way    englue   house   con- 


structed In  the  Highlands.  A  new  Breed's 
Pond  dam  was  built.  Increasing  the  water 
storage  to  1.700,000,000  gallons,  and  several 
new  pumping  stations  were  constructed. 

Tlie  school  system  w.is  regraded  and  a 
kindergarten  subprlmary  class  was  estab- 
lished. The  Master  Chase  Schoolboys  Asso- 
ciation presented  a  fountain  to  the  Whiting 
School  In  memory  of  the  famous  schoolmas- 
ter, Henry  L.  Chase.  Classical  High  School 
was  dedicated  In  June  1911  and  the  Brickett 
School  was  completed  the  same  year.  Many 
three-to-six  tenement  blocks  were  erected  at 
this  time,  and  a  number  of  new  factories 
went  up. 

The  LjTin  Tuberculosis  Sanltarltun  was 
established  late  In  1911  as  part  of  a  program 
initiated  by  Mayor  Connery's  administration 
for  the  protection  of  public  health.  A  60- 
cent  reduction  was  effected  In  the  tax  rate, 
which  resulted  In  the  coming  of  new  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  Lynn,  and  Mayor  Con- 
nery's administration  urged  further  reduc- 
tions if  they  could  be  brought  about  without 
sacrificing  Important  pu'ollc  services  and  Im- 
provements. 

Other  events  of  the  Connery  administra- 
tion were  the  founding  of  the  new  Catholic 
parish  of  St.  Plus  In  East  Lynn,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Reverend  John  P.  Gorham; 
two  serious  fires,  one  at  the  Brett  Lumber 
Co.  building  and  the  other  at  East  Lynn  Odd 
Fellows  Hall;  the  renovation  of  the  Interior 
of  city  hall;  the  Installation  of  city  motor- 
boats  on  the  ponds  for  the  protection  of 
children  swimming;  and  the  erection  cf  fire 
escapes  on  the  exteriors  of  a  number  of 
school  buildings. 

Mayer  Connery  was  born  In  Lynn,  on  Rock- 
away  Street,  on  October  15.  1855.  and  at- 
tended the  Lynn  schools,  after  which  he  went 
on  the  stage,  touring  the  country  with  enor- 
mous success  as  a  singer,  dancer,  and  monol- 
oglst  under  the  name  of  Billy  Barlow.  He 
later  returned  to  Lynn,  and  in  1879  started  a 
coal  business.  In  1382  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Mary  T.  Haven,  and  in  1837  moved 
from  his  Alley  Street  residence  to  the  famous 
Connery's  Corner,  Pleasant  and  Wheeler 
Streets.  Afterward  he  constructed  a  home  at 
8  Wheeler  Street  while  continuing  to  conduct 
business  on^Jiie"  corner. 

Active  since  1876  In  all  worth  while  politi- 
cal movements  In  Lynn,  he  was  alderman  In 
1901,  a  Democratic  Presidential  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  In  1904.  and  in  1911  and  1912 
mayor  of  Lynn.  He  retired  from  the  coal 
business  and  moved  from  the  corner  In  1915. 
He  m.?.de  his  heme  on  New  Ocean  Street  until 
his  death  on  November  24.  1928.  He  was  the 
father  of  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  the  mother  of  the  author.  Connery  Play- 
ground, in  the  heart  of  the  brickyard  he 
loved  so  well,  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
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OF   PZNNSYLV.'.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  2950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  was  published  in 
the  Retired  Officers  Bulletin,  June  15, 
1950.  volume  6,  No.  3,  entitled  "Consti- 
tutional Liberties  Endangered  by  World 
Government  Proposals  ": 

constitction  \i,     liberties     endangered     bt 
World  Goveknme.nt  Proposals 

"He  who  sacrifices  his  freedom  for  security, 
loses  both." — Benjamin  Franklin. 


Legislatures  of  22  States  have  signified 
their  approval  of  world  government  which 
has  for  its  purpose  to  develop  the  United 
Nations  into  a  world  federation.  Thirty- 
two  States — only  10  more — can  force  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  with  a  view  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  Such  an  amendment, 
if  ratified  by  36  States — only  14  more  than 
those  now  approving — would  not  only  change 
our  Constitution,  but  our  entire  way  of  life. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  €4, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  reading:  "Resolved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate 
concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  the  foielgr  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  to  seek  Its  development  Into  a 
world  federation  open  to  all  nations  with  de- 
fined and  limited  powers  adequate  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggression  through 
the  enactment,  interpretation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  world  law."  was  Introduced  June  7, 
1949.  and  hearings  thereon  were  held  October 
12-13,  1949.  The  testimony  given  is  con- 
tained in  a  publication  of  292  pages.  That 
resolution  was  sponsored  by  a  total  of  101 
Representatives  from  33  States. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  56,  sim- 
ilar in  Import  to  House  Resolution  No.  64. 
was  Introduced  July  26,  1949.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  19  Senators  from  17  States.  Hear- 
ings on  the  S?nate  resolution  were  begun, 
but  not  yet  completed. 

Also  most  alarming  is  the  existence  of  a 
committee  composed  of  11  professors  who 
have  drafted  and  promulgated  a  world  con- 
stitution. Six  of  those  drafters  are  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  while  the  remainder 
are  one  each  from  Harvard.  Cornell,  Stanford, 
St.  Johns,  and  Toronto.  It  was  their  draft  of 
a  world  constitution  which  was  introduced 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  and  may  threaten  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Proponents  of  world  government  claim  it 
would  eliminate  chiefly  the  threat  of  future 
war,  yet  they  fall  to  show  that  wars  cannot 
t>e  prevented  until  the  causes  of  war  are  re- 
moved. Certainly  any  program  that  could 
end  major  ^aro  appears  meritorious,  but  let 
us  not  be  misled  by  plausible  reasoning  and 
alluring  arguments.  We  must  face  political 
realities  and  consider  what  requirements 
world  government  would  impose  upon  us. 
the  leading  free  nation  in  the  world  today. 
They  would :  (1 )  Abolish  our  Federal  Consti- 
tutional liberties:  (2)  destroy  our  national 
independence  and  sovereignty;  and  (3)  prac- 
tically enslave  over  2.250.000,000  people  com- 
prising the  world  population. 

Moreover,  a  world  constitution  would 
supersede  our  Federal  Constitution,  eradicate 
the  tripartite  division  of  our  Go%-ernment. 
take  away  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  obliterate  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  erase  our 
Supreme  Court. 

Were  It  not  for  the  temporary  siiccess  of 
Mein  Kampf  and  the  present  socialistic  plight 
of  England.  Russia  and  China,  the  besuiling 
scheme  outlined  In  the  world  constitution, 
and  which  would  subvert  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution, would  not  be  worth  serious  consid- 
eration. 

But  past  events  require  that  tee  be  alert. 
The  one  wcrldcrs  have  already  been  suc- 
cessful In  Influencing  some  of  our  State  leg- 
islatures and  numerous  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  way  of  determining  how 
many  more  might  succum'o  to  their  subtle 
e.Torts,  and  it  is  timely,  therefore,  to  point 
cut  that  this  so-called  world  government 
plan  would  further  work  havoc  with  our  Sen- 
ate and  Hou£e  cf  Representatives,  and  doom 
our  B:ll  of  Rights. 

A  few  mere  of  its  serious  consequences 
would  admit  of  arbitrary  searches  and  seiz- 
ures, unfair  trials,  excessive  penalties,  ex  post 
facto  laws,  the  curtailment  of  froe  speech,  and 
liberty  of  the  pre^s. 

Just  what  v.'ould  v.-e  do  if  called  upon  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime  v.-lth- 
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out  •  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
JiUTT?  Or  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  for  the 
tame  oflense?  Or  be  compelled  to  be  wltnesa 
against  ourselves?  Or  be  deprived  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  or  have  it  taken 
lor  public  tise  without  Just  compensation? 

Under  such  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  one  might 
possibly  be  arrested  and  even  denied  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury:  or  even 
kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation.  Perhaps  the  accused  would 
not  be  confronted  with  witnesses  against  him, 
nor  would  he  have  means  of  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor.  Excessive  fines  might  be 
rtilnous:  ball  prohibitive.  Cruel  punishments 
could  be  infilcted;  even  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  suppressed. 

Through  the  liberty  exercised  properly  by 
our  free  press,  we  have  learned  recently  how 
those  things  are  now  being  done  in  other 
countries.  Thus  they  are  not  merely  remote 
probabilities;  they  are  cold  facts  which  would 
confront  us,  if  we  chose  that  system  of  Jus- 
tice— or,  rather  the  lack  of  It.  Under  "World 
Government"  mind  you,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  Constitution,  as  we  know  it,  inter- 
preted by  an  indejjendent  Judiciary.  The 
Individual  freedoms  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded  would  be  lost.  Gone  also  wotild 
be  the  freedom  of  thought  which  their  cur- 
rent news  inspires. 

The  power  to  lay  and  collect  tares  would 
pass  from  our  Federal  Congress  to  the  "World 
Government."  Understandably,  that  would 
admit  of  unlimited  taxation.  The  power  to 
tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy.  The  power 
certainly  should  not  be  vested  In  those  who 
may  wish  to  exploit  our  resources. 

Socialist  planned  economy  as  suggested  by 
the  world  government  constitution  would 
wreck  our  present  economic  system.  In 
that  connection,  they  would  have  the  power 
to  administer  a  world  bank,  establish  fiscal 
agencies,  regulate  the  value  of  money,  issue 
currency,  and  control  credit.  In  short,  prop- 
erty values  in  the  United  States  would  be 
Imperiled,  and  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
people,  especially  those  dependent  on  retired 
pay  and  annuities.  Impaired. 

Boundary  lines,  which  are  now  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fix, 
would  come  within  the  powers  of  the  world 
government.  Possibly  all  existing  State 
boundaries  In  our  country  would  be  elimi- 
nated or  reoriented.  In  that  event,  the 
present  distinction  between  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  would  be  obliterated. 
Pride  of  State  would  be  lost;  for  that  matter 
« f  what  country  would  our  people  be  clti- 
Eens? 

No  religious  guaranty  is  contained  In  the 
world  constitution.  Obviously,  that  omis- 
sion wotild  not  bother  the  Communists,  but 
what  would  become  of  our  Christian  religion 
In  the  absence  of  our  constitutional  guaranty 
of  religious  freedom?  Religious  effort  might 
be  abolished.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
our  moral  standards,  and  equally  Important, 
our  spiritual  values?  Experience  has  proved 
that  when  people  are  once  deprived  of  the 
freedom  of  religion,  the  loss  of  other  freedoms 
follows  fast.  For  when  you  destroy  faith, 
you  destroy  the  roots  of  human  decency. 
Search  for  confirmation  of  that  principle 
need  extend  no  further  than  an  examination 
of  the  effects  atheism  has  wrought  behind 
the  iron  curtain  in  Russia. 

What  also  would  become  of  "We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States"?  The  world  con- 
stitution dictates  that  we  become  the  ward 
and  pupil  of  the  world  commonwealth.  Are 
we.  the  self -sufficient  people  of  these  United 
St.  tes  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
needing  a  guardian? 

An  objective  of  world  government  is  to 
fuse  into  a  whole  the  many  diverse  groups 
of  mankind,  regardless  of  their  peculiar  ctis- 
toms,  characters,  and  religious  or  racial  dif- 
ferences. Within  3  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  world  government  it  would  pre- 
scribe one  language  to  be  spoken,  one  unit 
of  currency  to  be  used,  a  single  system  of 


weights  and  measures,  and  a  universal  cal- 
endar. That  visionary  document  is  dis- 
creetly silent  as  to  how  a  satisfactory  \inl- 
versal  language  would  be  evolved,  how  It 
would  be  taught  to  the  various  language 
groups,  or  whether  It  would  be  accepted. 

A  ftirther  proposition  is  that  world  gov- 
ernment would  supervise  and  approve  all 
laws  concerning  the  movements  of  people, 
both  as  regards  emigration  and  immigration. 
Including  the  issuance  of  passports.  That 
admits  of  a  probability  and  even  the  pKJssi- 
blUty,  if  you  please,  of  our  eventually  hav- 
ing an  oriental  population  in  lieu  of  one 
predominantly  Aryan. 

World  government  would  take  over  the 
regtilation  of  commerce  which  the  Congress 
now  supervises.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to 
figure  out  what  might  become  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  commerce — foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  question  should  be  asked:  How 
can  a  super-government  expect  to  succeed 
in  such  matters  when  our  present  Federal 
Government  finds  its  own  reorganization  so 
difficult  to  attain? 

With  respect  to  representation  under  the 
plan  for  world  government,  the  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  world  population  would  be 
entitled  to  2,250  delegates  in  its  federal 
convention.  Our  representation  would  be 
about  150  delegates.  Present  party  conven- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
A  world-government  convention  would  be 
divided  into  nine  electoral  colleges,  with  each 
nominating  three  candidates.  From  that 
total  of  27,  three  men  are  selected,  and  the 
one  receiving  a  two-thirds  majority  is  elected 
president. 

The  9  electoral  colleges  select  27  men. 
Nine  lists  are  presented  to  the  convention  by 
the  nine  colleges;  thus  making  the  member- 
ship of  the  world  council  of  99  men.  In 
those  men  would  be  vested  the  power  to  en- 
act legislation  for  the  world  republic.  The 
president  and  the  world  council  would  then 
proceed  to  establish:  (1)  a  house  of  national- 
ities; (2)  a  senate;  and  (3)  an  institute  of 
science,  education,  and  culture. 

The  world  constitution  places  supreme  Ju- 
dicial power  in  a  grand  tribunal  composed 
of  60  Justices:  the  chief  justice  being  the 
world  president.  Those  justices  are  appoin- 
tive by  the  president  for  a  tenure  of  15  years. 
Five  justices  would  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  five  benches. 

What  they  designate  as  the  supreme  court 
consists  of  seven  Justices;  one  selected  from 
each  of  the  five  benches,  with  the  chief  jus- 
tice (world  president)  as  chairman,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  world  council  as  vice 
chairman.  There  are  no  constitutional  pro- 
visions that  the  Justices  be  learned  in  law.  no 
limitations  as  to  age,  or  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  precedent  so  that  the  law 
shall  have  any  degree  of  certainty. 

A  tribune  of  the  people  Is  provided  to 
represent  the  minorities.  He  is  selected  by 
a  secret  vote  in  their  federal  convention, 
but  Is  not  a  member  of  the  council.  His 
official  tenure  is  for  3  years.  Allegedly  his 
main  function  is  to  defend  the  natural  and 
civil  rights  of  over  2,000.000,000  Individuals. 
Naturally,  there  could  easily  arise  linguistic 
difficulties,  and  there  would  certainly  be 
varied  interpretations  of  right  among  the 
many  diverse  groups. 

The  world  constitution  provides  for  a 
chamber  of  guardians,  with  the  president 
as  chairman,  and  six  councilmen  elected  for 
S-year  terms.  That  chamber  would  control 
all  appropriations  for  the  budget  of  peace 
and  defense.  The  president,  being  protector 
of  the  peace,  is  deemed  the  proper  leader  of 
the  chamber.  The  eirmed  forces  of  the  wca-ld 
republic  would  be  under  its  direction.  It 
would  have  a  general  staiff  and  an  Institute 
of  technology,  which  would  determine  the 
technological  numerical  level  to  be  set  as 
llmite  to  the  domestic  militias  of  the  single 
communities  or  states,  or  the  unions  thereof. 
Armed  forces  and  the  mantifacttire  of  arm»- 


xnents  beyond  the  levels  thus  determined 
would  be  reserved  to  the  world  government. 
Officers  holding  professional  or  active  rank 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  federal  republic. 
or  In  the  domestic  militia  of  any  competent 
unit,  would  not  be  eligible  as  guardians. 

World  government  Jurisdiction  would  ex- 
tend to  the  Judgment  and  settlement  of  any 
conflicts  among  the  competent  units,  with  a 
prohibition  of  recourse  to  violence.  Its  au- 
thority would  extend  even  further  to  the  or- 
ganization and  stationing  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  to  the  lim- 
itation and  control  of  weapons  and  of  do- 
mestic militias  in  the  component  tinlts. 

It  is  at  this  point  the  claim  is  made  that 
war  can  be  outlawed  and  that  peace  mtist  be 
universally  enacted  and  enforced.  Ironi- 
cally, that  is  to  say  that  they  shall  have  peace, 
even  if  they  must  make  war  to  secure  it — a 
self-contradictory  jxilicy  that  runs  counter 
to  the  lessons  of  history. 

Thus,  to  world  government  would  be  given 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  possession  by  any 
nation  of  armament  and  forces  beyond  an 
approved  level,  arbitrarily  deemed  to  fit  re- 
quirements. Just  what  would  become  of  the 
existing  military  establishments  of  this  or 
other  countries  is  not  set  forth  In  their 
guiding  manual.  That  same  world  govern- 
ment would  likewise  be  empowered  to  pro- 
vide armed  forces,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, for  world  law  enforcement. 

Should  our  Government  ever  become  In- 
volved in  world  government,  otir  present 
Federal  Constitution  would,  as  stated  previ- 
ously, be  superseded,  and  our  control  over 
our  own  armed  forces  would  be  lost. 

Consequently,  the  power  of  our  Federal 
Government  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  to  support,  in- 
crease, or  reduce  the  strength  of  otir  armed 
forces   and  to  conscript,  would  terminate. 

Our  Congress  would  have  no  authority  to 
call  forth  the  military  to  execute  or  enforce 
our  laws,  or  to  suppress  insurrections  or  re- 
pel Invasions.  All  national  defense  statutes 
now  In  force  would  no  longer  be  operative. 
No  difference  would  continue  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Regular  Army  and  the  militia,  as 
the  forces  of  world  goveriunent  would 
supersede  both.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  one  existed  in  those  circumstances, 
would  be  powerless  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  disciplining  of  the  militia, 
or  even  governing  that  portion  employed  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

No  longer  would  we  have  otir  own  Presi- 
dent, with  his  status  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  whose  authoritj  it  now 
is  to  direct  the  over-all  movements  and  pro- 
cedures of  those  forces. 

Doubtlessly,  the  present  constitutional 
right  of  our  people  to  maintain  and  bear 
arms,  within  limits,  would  be  infringed,  and 
the  consent  of  home  owners  would  have  no 
consideration  when  the  world  government 
might  desire  to  quarter  troops  in  private 
dwellings. 

What  would  become  of  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  our  armed  services?  Would  cur 
fine  service  academies  pass  into  history? 
Could  there  possibly  exist  any  feeling  of 
security,  defensively  or  otherwise,  for  the 
people  of  our  country?  Obviously,  we  would 
have  to  abandon  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  right  of  self-defense  once  we  be- 
came a  part  of  world  government.  Pos- 
sibly we  might  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
powerfully  armed  International  mercenary 
force  responsible  only  to  whatever  clique  of  ^ 
Asiatic  or  European  politicians  might  be 
In  power  In  the  world  government  at  a 
particular  moment. 

Furthermore,  the  world  government  would 
have  the  sole  right  to  organlx*  and  dis- 
pose Its  forces.  To  that  extent  our  sons 
would  become  rlave.  of  the  world  state, 
•nie  atom  and  H  bomb  would  be  taken  over 
with  our  gold. 

Remember,  at  least  101  Representatlvea 
and  19  Senators  and  22  States  have  already 
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approved  of  world  federation,  which  new 
has  a  world  constitution  to  guide  its  activi- 
ties. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  great  character 
Is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  front  cover 
picture  of  this  issue,  once  said:  "You  can  fool 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  you 
can  fco!  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time." 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  concernlnjj  the 
grave  implications  of  this  impractical 
dreamer's  jiaradise.  There  are  serious  dan- 
gers lurking  behind  every  facet  of  its  struc- 
ture that  should  be  exposed.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  beware. 

We  gained  our  rich  national  pxDssesslons 
and  our  way  of  life  the  hard  way  and.  if 
need  be.  we  will  preserve  them  In  that  same 
dete.-mtned  manner. 

A  significant  remark  once  made  by  Grover 
Cleveland,  which  Is  as  true  today  as  when 
It  was  spoken.  Is  that:  "A  governm.ent  for 
the  people  must  depend  for  its  success  on 
the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  Justice, 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves." 

Accordingly,  it  is  for  all  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  herein  stated  to  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  bring  this  im- 
portant matter  to  the  attention  of  every 
person  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  cur 
liberties,  freedoms,  culture,  and  institutions; 
lest,  under  the  terms  a  world  government 
would  Impose,  they  be  taken  from  us,  to  be 
restored  not  again. 

<Editoes  Note — The  views  of  this  asso- 
ciation expressed  in  the  above  article  are 
based  largely  upon  the  researches  and  writ- 
ings of  the  distinguished  American  Jurist, 
Dr.  R.  J.  C.  Dorsey.  LL.  B  ,  LL.  M  ,  M.  DIP., 
M.  P.  L.,  D.  C.  L.) 
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I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

!  HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.«.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  self-explanatory  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Dever.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Executive  Department,  State   House. 

Boston,  May  13,  1950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  L.\ne. 

House  of  Representatives.  Congress  of 
tkc  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IteAR  CoNCJESsMAN  Lane :   I  am  writing  to 
I        emphasize   and    underscore    the    statements 
contained  In  President  Truman's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  related  to  river  development 
in  New  England. 

The  prevision  for  New  England  river  de- 
velopment, as  contained  In  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the 
normal  and  Justifiable  legislative  require- 
ments of  New  England  for  its  river  develop- 
ment. New  England  industries  are  starving 
for  cheap  power.  New  England  agriculture 
has  never  had  the  benefit  of  Federal  devel- 
opment of  our  streams  for  flood  control.  Irri- 
gation, and  soil  conservation.  The  people 
of  our  cities  have  never  had  the  advantage 
of  rlvcr-basin  development  which  t£ikes  into 
"^^  consideration  protection  from  pollution,  pro- 
motion of  municipal  and  domestic  water 
supply.  r#d  Xtub  development  of  recreational 
facilities 

The  President  showed  clearly  that  the 
rlvera   and  harlx)rs   bill   does   not   spell   out 


the  development  of  our  rivers  on  the  basis 
of  any  such  multipurpose  utilization.  Legis- 
lation which  fails  to  tfeke  Into  account  these 
varied  uses  of  oiu:  water  resources  Is  defective 
and  Inadequate. 

The  President  also  put  his  finger  on  the 
lack  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  any 
provision  for  coojjeratlon  In  the  planning 
stage  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  with  a  defi- 
nite interest  In  river-valley  development. 
He  further  emphasized  the  exclusion  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  Er)^l:.ad  States,  spe- 
cifically chosen  for  that  purpose,  from  any 
survey  and  planning  commission,  and,  finally, 
the  President  stressed  the  absurdity  of  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  an  area  likj  New 
England  and  at  the  same  tlm.e  excluding  the 
St.  Lav.Tence  River  from  consideration. 

I  am  thus  reemphaslzlng  what  the  I»resl- 
dent  said  as  a  means  of  urging  you  to  bend 
every  effort  to  remedy  the  Injustice  done  your 
constituents  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
by  supporting  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  remedy  this  injustice.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Green  which  would  remedy  all  the 
defects  I  have  above  pointed  out. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Dever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

CF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  summer  comes  on  us  and  the  work 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  in  sight 
of  ccmpletion.  it  is  heartening  to  all  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  to 
know  that  all  is  well  with  the  country, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  no  break  in  the 
long  years  of  prosperity  which  have  at- 
tended the  conduct  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  Democratic  Presidents  and 
imder  laws  enacted  by  Democratic  Con- 
gresses. 

The  issue  to  be  determined  by  the  elec- 
tions in  November  is  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  wish  to  hazard  another  de- 
pre.ssion  such  as  was  visited  upon  the 
country  under  the  last  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  which  wip?d  cut  the 
fortunes,  the  savings,  the  jobs,  and  even 
the  hopes  of  an  entire  generation. 

David  Lawrence's  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  in  the  issue  just  out 
prints  the  results  of  a  long  and  careful 
research  conducted  for  the  primary  pur- 
po.se  of  advising  American  bu.'^inessmen 
and  investers  of  exactly  the  present  state 
of  the  country  economically,  and  what 
reasonably  can  be  foreseen  in  the  future. 
As  to  the  future,  the  publication  in  its 
Newsgram  Prom  Washington,  comment- 
ing on  the  fears  of  some  businessmen 
of  a  bust  after  the  pattern  of  Repub- 
lican years,  says  that  the  businessman 
"who  resists  the  idea  of  change,  keeps 
looking  for  a  bust  as  bad  as  1929-33,  or 
worse,  holds  off,  resists  expansion  and 
sees  trouble  just  around  every  corner"  is 
the  "businessman  who  has  missed  the 
boat  to  date  and  may  keep  on  missing  it." 


The  article  from  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  issue  of  June 
9,  1950,  follovv-s: 

One  Billion  Jump  in  Dwiosnds — Stock- 
holders Reap  Riches  From  1950  PROrrrs 
Business  profits  point  to  a  bonanza  for 
stockholders  this  year.  Dividend  payments 
may  top  63.500.000,000,  a  record.  Company 
e:>.rnlngs  are  staying  high.  Loss  is  being 
plowed  back  Into  the  business.  It  m.eans 
more  for  shareholders.  There  will  not  be 
extra  checks  for  everybody.  Prospects  vary, 
industry  by  industry.  Stockholders,  watch- 
ing the  profits  curve,  can  see  what  to  expect 
Stockholders  this  year  are  to  get  a  record 
flow  of  cash  In  fne  form  of  dividend  checks. 
Earnings  are  good  and  growing  better. 
Boards  of  directors  are  in  a  position — and  a 
mood— to  pay  out  a  slightly  larger  propor- 
tion of  earnings,  and  to  keep  less  In  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  is  a  prospective  total  of  divi- 
dends that  win  reach,  and  probably  exceed 
89.500,000.000  for  1950.  That  Is  $1.000.0CO.COO 
more  than  the  previous  record,  set  last  year. 
It  Is  more  than  $1,500,000,000  above  the  divi- 
dend total  in  the  boom  year.  1948.  Flow  of 
dividend  checks  will  reach  its  peak  in  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  Year-end  extra 
dividends  probably  will  be  liberal  and  numer- 
ous. 

Even  after  record  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers, corporations  as  a  group  will  Improve 
their  position  substantially  In  1250.  They 
still  wUl  have  left  about  S9.700,0OO,CC0  of  their 
profits  for  use  in  their  businesses.  That 
total  is  well  under  the  $13,200,000,000  that 
corporations  retained  after  paying  out  divi- 
dends in  1948.  Now.  hov/ever.  there  are  less- 
urgent  programs  of  expansion — Inventory 
building  and  new  plant  and  equipment  wtU 
require  smaller  sums. 

Profits  totals  this  year  probably  will  be  the 
second  largest  In  history.  For  all  corpora- 
tions, the  aggregate  will  come  to  about 
$32,000,000,000  before  taxes  and  $19,200,000,- 
000  after  taxes,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
outlook. 

Total  earnings.  In  fact,  may  well  be  more 
than  that,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  be  any 
less.  Output  of  most  products — and  for 
most  companies — is  growing.  Efficiency  of 
Industry,  too,  is  improving.  Wage-cost  In- 
creases are  not  the  factor  they  were  In  ear- 
lier postwar  years.  Company  pension  pro- 
grams granted  In  new  union  contracts  are 
less  costly  than  big  wage  raises  would  have 
been.  Prices  are  holding  firm  or  tending  to 
rise,  as  demand  for  almost  all  products  holds 
high  or  rises.  These  are  signs  that  point  to 
healthier  earnings. 

Net  income,  of  course,  Is  not  going  to  be 
uniformly  higher.  Nor  are  stockholders' 
checks.  Not  all  corporations  are  going  to  be 
rolling  in  profits  after  expenses  are  paid  and 
Government  takes  its  cut.  Some  industries 
art  not  keeping  up  with  the  broad  trend,  and 
many  companies  within  prosperous  inous- 
trles  are  lagging  behind.  But  for  industry 
as  a  whole,  big  and  little,  the  over-all  pros- 
pect Is  excellent. 

Brightest  prospect  right  now  Is  the  one 
that  faces  owners  of  shares  In  manufactur- 
ing firms.  These  companies,  as  a  group,  are 
counted  on  this  year  to  report  a  rise  of  about 
17  percent  in  earnings  after  taxes.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  earnings  to  be 
paid  out.  stockholders  should  get  about  30 
percent  more  In  cash  dividends  than  they 
did  in  1949. 

Profits  of  auto  makers,  immense  last  year, 
are  to  be  even  greater  in  1950.  Output  Is 
running  at  a  spectacular  rate  of  more  than 
9.000.000  cars  and  trucks  a  year.  That  per- 
formance could  trim  the  fat  from  the  cap 
market  again  before  many  months  pass. 
Then  some  of  the  smaller  companies  might 
not  do  so  well.  Yet  earnings  of  auto  makers 
for  1950.  as  a  whole,  are  to  be  enormous. 

Companies  that  turn  out  building  mate- 
rials and  equipment  for  new  homes  are  find- 
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Inf:  another  Ituh  field.  Their  outptit  and 
sales  are  being  puabed  up  rapidly  as  the 
building  boom  rolls  on  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Lumber  profits  are  to  set  new  records 
for  many  companies.  Lumber  production  is 
eoarmg,  and  prices  are  rising.  Leading  pro- 
ducers of  building,  heating,  and  plumbing 
equipment  report  first-quarter  profits  that 
averaged  nearly  40  percent  above  those  of  a 
year  earlier.  Leaders  In  cement,  stone,  and 
glass  showed  gains  averaging  nearly  25  per- 
cent. 

Many  companies  In  other  Industries,  too, 
arc  riding  hlth  on  the  builamg  boom.  Man- 
ufacturers of  electrical  equipment,  radios 
and  television  sets  are  examples.  Television 
sales — and  profits — are  counted  on  to  boom 
for  many  months. 

Profits  that  mean  more  cash  for  stock- 
holders are  confidently  expected  to  be  greater 
In  steel  and  oil,  too.  Prices  of  both,  par- 
ticularly oil,  have  been  rising  Steel  mills 
new  are  expected  to  operate  at  capacity,  or 
above,  during  most  of  1950.  Oil-company 
sales  are  being  boosted  by  purchases  of  new 
autos,  and  by  gas  purchases  of  vacation 
drivers. 

Stockholders  are  to  watch  the  profit  curve, 
rise  appreciably  In  still  other  Industries. 
Outlook  is  good  for  companies  that  make 
paper  and  for  those  that  fabricate  rayon  and 
rubber. 

Profit  declines  that  occurred  for  some  in- 
du.'-trles  In  the  first  quarter  are  to  l>€  re- 
versed during  the  rest  of  1950.  That  is  the 
prcspect  for  companies  producing  nonfer- 
rous  metals,  machinery  for  industry,  and 
equipment  for  railroads.  Bales  of  these  prod- 
nets  are  to  rise  as  industry  decides  to  spend 
more  heavily  in  the  growing  1950  boom. 

Aircraft  companies,  meanwhile,  are  to  be- 
come  more  active  and  prosperotis  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Profits  also  are  expected 
to  improve  substantially  for  chemicals, 
paints,  and  similar  products. 

What  these  brighter  prospects  can  mean 
to  individuals  who  own  stock,  at  a  time 
when  corporations  can  be  mcjre  generous  with 
their  earnings.  Is  shown  by  dividend  trends 
already  apparent. 

Cash  dividends  ^olng  to  stoc-Jiolders  al- 
ready are  In  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  For 
Individuals  who  own  shares  in  some  100  large 
producers  of  nondurable  goods,  checks  re- 
ceived in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  were  up 
by  an  average  of  14  percent  from  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier.  In  the  same  period,  the 
rise  In  profits  of  those  firms  was  negligible. 
Stockholders  of  big  oil  companies  got  35 
percent  more  In  dividends,  while  profits  of 
their  companies  averaged  25  percent  less  than 
they  had  a  year  earlier. 

Persons  who  own  stock  In  companies  mak- 
ing durable  goods  find  the  same  trend. 
Shareholders  of  a  group  of  the  major  ma- 
chinery producers,  for  example,  were  paid  50 
percent  more  In  dividends  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  while  the  rise  In  their  firms' 
profits  averaged  less  than  10  percent. 

Other  Industries  are  likely  to  show  more 
moderate  gains  In  profits  and  dividends. 
Companies  that  sell  the  producU  of  In- 
dustry, at  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels, 
probably  wUl  have  an  average  rise  of  about 
10  percent  In  profits  this  year.  Stockholders, 
on  the  average,  may  get  a  dividend  rise  of  no 
more  than  5  percent. 

Smaller  gains  In  profits  are  being  predicted 
for  food  and  drug  stores,  and  for  restau- 
rants. Clothing  and  general-merchandise 
Arms  may  fare  no  better  this  year  than  last, 
but  their  earnings  In  the  second  half  of 
1950  are  expected  to  be  better  than  those 
of  late  1949. 

Electric-power  companies  are  en}oylng 
real  prosperity,  and  are  likely  to  do  still 
better.  Demand  for  power  keeps  rtalng. 
So  do  rates.  Telephone  and  and  other  com- 
munications companies,  too.  have  a  bright 
prospect.  Shareholders  in  communications 
and  utilities  probably  can  cotmt  on  15  to 


20  percent  more  cash  in  1050.  A  gain  of 
about  half  that  amount  Is  due  for  Investors 
In  finance  and  service  firms. 

Railroads — at  least  those  in  class  I — may 
end  the  year  with  a  better  showing  than 
they  have  had  last  year.  But  the  rest  of 
the  transportation  Industry,  generally,  Is  not 
counted  on  for  much  Improvement  over 
1949. 

The  situation  is  less  favorable  for  some 
other  groups  at  companies.  Entertainment 
business  is  off,  partlctUarly  for  the  movie 
industry.  Department  stores,  mail-order 
houses,  and  many  producers  and  sellers  of  a 
wide  variety  of  nondurable  goods  are  not 
doing  so  well. 

Altogether,  however,  the  outlook  for  prof- 
its and  dividends  in  1950  Is  good.  For  1951, 
too,  the  dividend  prospect  right  now  is 
bright.  Any  domntum  that  occurs  in  the 
next  2  years  Is  expected  to  find  many  corpo- 
rations in  a  position  to  go  right  on  paying 
cut  dividends  at  a  generous  rate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  ViS 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  unbiased  opinion  that  the  Marshall 
plan  has  accomplished  more  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation  and  its  people  than 
any  other  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  also  comforting  for  me 
to  know  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  measure 
and  that  Republicans  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated equally  with  Democrats  for 
its  success. 

It  is  always  distasteful  to  pay  out  sums 
of  money  for  any  cause,  but  we  all  abhor 
even  to  a  greater  extent  the  expending 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  in  addition  to  spending  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  could  snuff  out 
the  lives  of  one-half  our  people  over- 
night and  destroy  our  natural  resources. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,  and  it  would  be  a  greater  service 
to  our  country  to  expend  a  few  billions 
of  dollars  in  precautionary  measures 
now,  than  to  squander  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions in  the  fighting  of  a  disastrous  war 
in  which  even  the  victor  would  be  the 
loser. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  no  sum  of 
money  however  great  is  too  much  to 
spend  to  prevent  a  war  or  stop  the  on- 
ward march  of  communism.  The  money 
expended  so  far  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
stopped  the  further  spread  of  commu- 
nism on  the  other  continents,  which 
means  that  we  have  a  longer  lease  of 
life  on  our  freedom  and  liberties  here. 

The  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  outlay  on 
the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  program 
as  a  preventive  of  war  is  very  small  in- 
deed, compared  to  some  $300,000,000,000 
which  the  last  war  cost,  not  considering 
the  slaughter  of  young  American  men. 

Aside  from  the  commercial  and  hu- 
manitarian benefits  of  this  program,  it 
is  important  that  resource  developments 
be  geared  up  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter 
an  ever-increasing  population.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  population  growUi 


always  out  runs  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  causes  many  of  the  world's 
ills.  With  an  estimated  population  of 
8.000,000,000  in  the  year  2000.  which 
is  an  increase  of  1.000,000,000  in  the 
short  spread  of  50  years,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  world  prepare  now  to  accom- 
plish  the  herculean  task  of  providing  ^ 
sufficient  production  for  this  increase  of 
world  population.  The  problem  of  feed- 
ing this  increased  population  can  best 
be  met  by  introducing  modem  ways  of 
production  to  backward  areas. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  continue  indefinitely 
pouring  money  out  to  these  countries, 
and  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  devise 
some  means  to  help  these  countries  to 
help  themselves  as  in  advocated  in  point 
4  program.  Our  own  undeveloped  areas 
beyond  the  frontier  were  made  produc- 
tive, just  as  these  areas  can  be  made 
productive,  by  American  private  capital 
with  negligible  amount  of  Government 
financial  assistance. 

This  program  for  the  development  of 
backward  nations  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
of  our  Nation  little  if  any  money,  and 
trade  relations  with  these  countries  after 
they  are  developed  will  bring  in  billions 
in  revenue  to  our  Nation  and  perform  a 
service  to  the  people  of  the  world  that 
will  be  plea.sing  to  God  and  man.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  were  turning  away 
from  political  rivalries  and  petty  differ- 
ences and  accomplish  something  worth 
while  for  the  common  people. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  Russian  philoso- 
phy are  in  a  race  to  death  for  world  dom- 
ination and  every  effort  made  nou  in 
support  of  our  way  of  life  will  be  well 
rewarded.  This  program  can  be  carried 
on  in  a  business-like  way  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  If  we  adopt  a  genuine  bipartisan 
policy  and  throw  the  poUtical  spoils  sys- 
tem to  the  four  winds,  success  wiU  crown 
our  efforts. 

Notwithstanding  that  ours  is  a  rich 
and  powerful  Nation,  the  undeveloped 
nations  niunber  some  28  or  30  countries 
with  a  population  of  1,800,000,000  with 
a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100  per 
year.  This  is  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 
With  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  pecu- 
lation, it  is  essential  that  we  strive  to 
train  and  educate  a  large  percentage  of 
the  world's  people  along  our  way  of 
thinking,  our  way  of  life  and  our  demo- 
cratic free -enterprise  system  if  this  Na- 
tion, comprising  only  7  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  is  to  survive. 

That  a  great  field  exists  for  the  de- 
development  of  backward  areas  of 
the  world  cannot  be  denied.  Such  de- 
velopment financed  by  private  capital  as 
were  the  undeveloped  areas  in  America, 
would  cost  the  taxpayer  Uttle.  if  any- 
thing, and  would  be  beneficial  to  all  hu- 
manity. Older  residents  well  remember 
when  o\a  own  Nation,  or  large  sections 
of  it.  wa«  undeveloped;  when  the  In- 
dians— little  less  civilized  than  the  peo- 
ple the  President  now  speaks  of — ^wcre 
herded  into  resen'ations  so  the  West 
could  be  developed;  when  States  like 
Oklahoma  were  staked  off  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  thrown  open  to  settlemert 
that  theJand  might  be  used  for  produc- 
tion purposes. 
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These  States  were  just  as  unproduc- 
tive then  as  the  undeveloped  countries 
of  the  world  are  now.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  need  for  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate capital  to  po  outside  this  Nation  for 
the  development  of  other  backward 
countries  throughout  the  world.  There 
was  great  need  then  for  a  program  of  de- 
velopment right  here  at  home  that  re- 
quired all  the  assistance  that  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  capital  could  fur- 
nish. 

But  today  we  have,  technically  speak- 
ing, no  frontiers  in  America:  and  it  is 
natural  that  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate capital,  not  as  a  matter  of  exploita- 
tion, but  for  the  good  of  all  humanity, 
would  lock  with  sympathetic  eyes  on 
ether  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
and  extend  their  scientific  knowledge 
and  know  how  in  the  improvement  of 
thc^c  countries  and  their  people. 

Such  efforts  would  not  only  materially 
help  the  people  of  America,  but  it  would 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  two-thirds 
cf  the  world's  population,  who  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  "are  living  in  condi- 
tions approaching  misery.  Their  food  is 
inadequate,  they  a/e  victims  of  disaster, 
their  economic  life."  he  says,  "is  primi- 
tive and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a 
handicap  and  a  threat  to  them  and  to 
more  prosperous  areas." 

One  can  visualize  the  millions  of  acres 
In  undeveloped  land  on  the  continents 
where  the  people  are  unable,  through 
lack  of  technical  knowledge,  machinery 
and  perhaps  intelligence,  to  grow  suffi- 
cient food  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
starving  people.  It  would  be  a  sin  if 
this  great  Nation  with  its  great  flow  of 
capital  did  not  develop  these  vast  areas 
which  would  benefit  all  civilization  with 
little,  if  any.  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. Private  capital  would  willingly 
furnish  the  finance  needed  and  would  be 
assured  of  good  returns  on  their  inve.«t- 
mei.t  while  the  Nation  would  profit  later 
through  trade  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Such  an  undertaking,  too.  would  be 
a  contribution  toward  the  elimination 
of  communism,  and  a  cushion  against 
a  major  depression,  and  Congress  should 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
President  and  American  capital  to  en- 
!  hance  this  program.  It  is  surprising 
that  something  was  not  done  about  this 
before  now.  Often  during  the  past  years 
many  economists  pointed  out  that  if  we 
did  not  curtail  the  increasing  population, 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  years  until 
the  earth  would  not  produce  enough 
foodstufT  and  starvation  would  face  the 
human  race. 

Our  Government,  with  the  capital  and 
technical  proficiency  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  could  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  land  and  the  people  on  the  other 
continents  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
self-supporting,  instead  of  pouring  out 
money  to  them  indiscriminately,  and  at 
the  same  time  stop  the  onward  march  of 
communism. 

One  of  our  eminent  commentators  has 
said: 

If  we  ducJc  our  responsibility  western 
Europe  would  rather  soon  become  a  new 
province  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  and  we  In 
the  United  States  would  experience  the 
equivalent  of  a  gigantic  military  defeat, 
probably  without  a  shot  having  been  fired. 


If  Russia  would  overrun  western  Eu- 
rope we  would  have  to  increase  our 
defense   expenditures   considerably. 

A  large  point  4  program  would  benefit 
the  United  States  immensely  and  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  a  prospjerous 
world  as  well  as  a  prosperous  America. 
When  income  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  increased,  the  United  States 
will  profit  from  increased  sales  in  these 
areas.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  mini- 
mize the  resentment  of  the  world's  poor 
by  a  system  that  will  raise  their  standard 
of  living  as  well  as  ours. 

The  opposition  contends  that  this  is 
one  more  part  of  the  socialistic  commu- 
ni.'-Mc  scheme  to  further  tax  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Nearly  a  half  hundred  or- 
ganizations have  besought  Congress  to 
adopt  this  program,  and  few.  if  any.  rep- 
utable organizations  are  against  it. 
Among  the  organizations  supporting  this 
program  is  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Guarantee  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  these  institutions  and  organi- 
zations are  promoting  communistic  or 
socialistic  schemes.  All  the  organiza- 
tions who  are  supporting  this  program 
know  that  the  promoting  of  prosperity 
abroad  means  a  prosperous  economy  at 
home — that  a  prosperous  world  is  a 
peaceful  world. 


Oil   Workers   Dissatisfied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  jENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Oil  Worker  in  its  recent  issue 
carried  the  foliov.ing  significant  editorial: 

Organized  Labor  Is  Getting  Tired  of  Pretty 
PROMi>.rs  But  No  Action  From  Democratic 
Pasty 

There  are  many  people  who  say  that  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  Democratic  Party  walk 
hand  in  hand  and  sleep  In  the  same  bed. 
These  people  say  that  CIO-PAC  is  simply  a 
wing  of  the  r>emccratlc  Party. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  It  clear  that 
there  has  been  no  marriage  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  the  Democratic  Party.  It  la 
true  that  they  have  been  seen  keeping  com- 
pany from  time  to  time,  but  there  has  been 
no  actual  pact,  formal  or  Informal,  between 
the  two. 

And  furthermore.  If  the  Democratic  Party 
keeps  treating  organized  labor  as  it  has  In 
the  past  few  months,  it  Is  doubtful  If  there 
will  be  continued  friendship  between  the 
two. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  organized  labor  Is  get- 
ting plenty  disgusted  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  Speaking  for  the  OH  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  (CIO),  at  least,  we  can  say 
that  we  have  found  the  Democratic  Party 
long  on  promises  and  sweet  talk  and  terribly 
short  on  bringing  home  the  bacon. 

Let  us  Itemize  the  promises  and  the  deliv- 
eries cf  th«  Democratic  Party  since  the  work- 
Ingmen  and  the  farmers  pv.t  it  into  power 
again  in  1948: 

The  Democratic  Party  promised  to  repeal 
Taft-Hartley.  With  a  clear  majority  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Democrats  failed  to 
do   this. 


The  Democratic  Party  promised  to  pass 
fair  employment  practices  legislation.  It 
has  failed  to  do  so.  In  fact.  33  Republican 
Senators  voted  to  stop  the  filibuster  and  take 
up  FEPC  a  few  days  ago.  while  only  19  Demo- 
crats so  voted.  And  the  Democrats  have  12 
more  Members  in  the  Senate  than  do  the 
Republicans. 

Democratic  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  including  House  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
BCRN.  rammed  through  the  Infamous  Kerr 
bill  to  raise  natural-gas  prices.  President 
Truman,  fortunately,  had  the  courage  to  veto 
this  one. 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  passed  the  Im- 
proved social-security  law.  even  though  the 
Industrialists  are  now  In  favor  of  it. 

The  Democrats  sold  out  25  cents  and  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  short  in  the  mini- 
mum-wage law.  They  settled  for  75  cents 
instead  of  a  dollar  and  excluded  millions  of 
people. 

The  Democrats  blocked  the  removal  of  tha 
Infamous  Robert  Denham  from  his  dicta- 
torial power  in  NLRB.  And  we  cannot  for- 
get that  President  Truman  first  appointed 
Denham  and  in  so  doing  brought  shame  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democrats  have  done  nothing  about 
the  Brannan  farm  plan;  Instead  they  have 
allowed  the  present  crazy-quilt  farm  plan  to 
remain  on  the  books.  The  Democrats  have 
not  even  had  the  nerve  to  talk  openly  about 
national  health  Insurance. 

Offhand,  we  can  recall  two  good  measures 
passed  by  the  Congress — the  housing  bill  and 
the  oleo  tax  repeal.  Very  good,  as  far  as  they 
go. 

A  good  many  labor  people  voted  for  Demo- 
crats 2  years  ago — yes,  and  worked  hard  for 
them — because  of  the  good  party  platform. 
But  apparently  the  platform  is  Just  win- 
dow dressing  to  the  party  bigwigs. 

Democratic  Senator  Ed  C.  Johnson,  in  a 
recent  Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinner,  said 
bluntly  that  "platforms  don't  mean  any- 
thlng.'"' 

Well.  Senator,  we  in  labor  consider  a  plat- 
form a  promise  and  we  don't  like  people  who 
break  promises.  We  have  a  hr.blt  of  tossing 
out  on  their  behlnds  our  union  officers  who 
break  promises  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do 
the  same  to  public  officers. 

Recently  a  State  Democratic  chairman  said 
to  a  PAC  representative:  "We  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  labor  vote.  Labor  has  nowhere 
else  to  gj  except  to  the  Democratic  Party." 
You  may  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Chairman. 
From  all  over  the  Nation,  p  groundswell 
of  complaints  against  the  Democratic  Party 
is  coming  from  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers to  the  headquarters  of  oil  workers  in- 
ternational union  and  to  the  union  news- 
paper. 

In  essence,  these  complaints  say:  "The 
Democratic  Party  Is  kidding  us — the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  talking  sweet,  and  deliver- 
ing nothing." 

Sometimes  the  Democratic  leaders  do  not 
even  talk  sweet.  They  pick  their  candidates 
and  tell  labor  to  take  'em  and  like  'em.'  with- 
out ;.sklng  labor  what  we  want  in  the  way 
of  candidates. 

So  what  is  organized  labor  going  to  do 
about  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  deliver  the  goods? 

Mainly,  we  are  going  to  pay  less  and  less 
attention  to  party  labels  and  more  and  more 
to  the  Individual  candidate. 

We  are  going  to  endorse  and  work  for  those 
individuals  who  look  best,  regardless  of  party 
affiliations. 

Eventually,  one  party  or  the  other — or  a 
new  .>arty  as  yet  unborn— will  come  to  real- 
ize tliat  the  powerful  labor  vote  can  make 
or  break  a  political  party. 

We  mean  to  do  no  hollow  chest  beating. 
Frankly,  the  labor  vote  has  not  yet  been  as 
well-motJllized  in  the  past  as  it  should  be 
and  it  probably  will  not  be  In  1950. 

But  year  by  year,  the  labor  vote  is  being 
better  mobilized.    The  power  and  the  unity 
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of  the  labor  vote  Is  growing  year  by  year. 
The  time  wUl  come  when  It  will  be  decisive. 

And  let  It  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  this  vote  will  not  necessar- 
ily be  mobilized  behind  that  party. 

When  the  budding  maiden  that  Is  labor 
political  action  has  blossomed  Into  a  fully 
mature  t>eauty,  she  will  net  be  waiting  pa- 
tiently In  the  moonlight  for  Mr.  Democrat  to 
come  along. 

No,  she  has  had  her  share  of  broken  d:ite8 
and  she  may  be  out  seeing  the  sights  with 
some  other  fellow — playing  a  little  bard  to 
get. 


Larchmonter  Founds  Program  To  Buck 
Farm  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  25.  1950.  issue  of  the 
Larchmont  <N.  Y.)  Tunes  by  Francis  S. 
Quirui,  Jr..  concerning  the  founding  by 
George  E.  Bailey,  of  Larchmont.  of  the 
Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Farm 
Price  Support,  Inc.: 

Larchmontzk  ForNDs  Program  To  Buck 

Farm  Price  CowrBOL 

(By  Francis  S.  Quinn.  Jr.) 

An  enthusiastic  young  Westchester  lawyer 
has  Jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  farm-price 
support  controversy  and  is  ready  to  battle 
Government-controlled  prices  with  the 
weapon  of  public  opinion. 

As  founder  and  bead  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Ai>sociatlon  for  the  Abolition  of  Farm 
Price  Support.  Inc.,  George  E.  Bailey  of  64 
Ridge  Road,  Larchmont  Woods.  Is  convinced 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
In  guaranteeing  high  prices  to  farmers  by 
buying  up  abundant  foods  and  letting  them 
rot  in  Government  warehouses  is  a  criminal 
waste. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  organization  is 
to  lower  prices  lor  foods  by  domg  away  with 
governmental  controls. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  surplus  of 
food  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Bailey  de- 
clares. "Merely  a  surplus  of  food  at  present 
prices." 

Referring  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  study 
made  at  Michigan  State  College  by  econ- 
omists, he  pointed  out  that  a  2-percent  in- 
crease In  livestock  in  the  United  States  would 
have  more  than  taken  up  any  wheat  sur- 
pluses since  1920.  And  if  meat  were  put  on 
the  market  at  a  lower  price,  people  would 
eat  more  and  farmers  wculd  then  sell  all 
their  livestock  plus  all  the  grain  needed  to 
produce  the  livestock  to  sell  to  the  people. 

Attornev  Bailey  was  raised  in  Marion 
County,  Ohio,  and  as  a  ycuth  Uved  and 
worked  on  a  farm.  He  studied  agriculture 
In  school  and  matrlctilated  at  Heidelberg 
College  m  Ohio  for  a  year  before  attending 
Ohio  State  University  where  he  received  his 
LL   B. 

After  practicing  law  In  SteubenvlUe.  Ohio. 
for  3  years,  he  entered  the  Army  in  1941 
and  went  overseas  in  1943. 

In  Bari.  Italy,  he  had  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  food  In  large  quantities  as  pur- 
chasing officer  for  the  Adriatic  Base  Com- 
mand. The  major  portion  of  his  purchases 
were  of  vegetables  and  other  perishables  and 
he  soon  had  a  clear  picttire  cf  the  marketing 
of  Idraa  products. 


He  Joined  the  law  firm  of  Reld  &  Priest 
of  New  York,  tax  s(>eclaiists,  in  1G46  after 
he  left  the  service.  He  married  and  settled 
down  to  what  he  thotight  was  strictly  a 
lawyer's  career. 

The  subject  of  food  prices  began  to  crop 
up  in  spare-time  luncheon  discussions  and 
although  he  doesn't  recall  exactly  how  It  all 
began,  eventually  the  discussions  reached 
the  point  of  putting  up  or  shutting  up. 
Thoroughly  interested  In  farm  price  control 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment was  handling  the  situation,  he  decided 
to  do  something  about  It. 

In  October  1949  press  releases  of  his  pro- 
posed stand  against  price  central  were  sent 
to  New  York  papers.  Mr.  Bailey  was  soon 
swamped  with  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  and 
letters. 

People  were  interested  in  his  Ideas.  So, 
to  show  his  own  sincerity,  he  Immediately 
formed  the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of 
F.^nr.  Price  Supf>crt,  Inc..  with  his  own 
money,  and  the  inquiries  mushroomed  to 
800.  They  came  from  persons  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  farmers,  laborers,  and  bank 
presidents. 

Neqiding  tome  capital  to  work  with,  since 
the  association  is  not  only  nonpoUtical  but 
nonprofit,  he  set  up  a  regular  memberFhip 
fee  of  II  with  active  sustaining  members 
contributing  $10  per  year. 
.  At  the  end  of  April  the  membership  num- 
bered some  300  from  13  States,  and  except 
for  two  or  three  obviotis  profit  seekers,  they 
are  all  interested  parties  with  the  future  of 
our  country  at  heart.  Mr.  Bailey  sincerely 
believes. 

"We  are  now  getting  about  five  new  mem- 
bers per  day  with  the  average  steadily  In- 
creasing," he  says. 

The  association  went  Into  an  Intense  study 
of  the  farm  problem  before  taking  any  con- 
structive action,  but  early  this  year  it  tiegan 
to  roll  as  1.000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "You  Are  the  Victim  of  the  Farm  Price 
Support  Program"  were  distributed  all  over 
the  country.  Last  month  another  thousand 
copies  were  Issued. 

Why  does  farm  price  control  exist  today? 
In  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Bailey  states:  "The 
enactment  of  the  postwar  farm  price  sup- 
port program  was  possible  only  because  thcr« 
was  no  organized  cpposition  from  those  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  program.  When  the 
present  farm  till  was  before  the  Elchry-first 
Congress,  not  one  person  appeared  to  rep- 
resent the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 

"The  key  to  efl'?ctive  opposition  to  the 
present  ruinous  farm  program  is  organiza- 
tion. To  that  end.  the  Association  for  the 
Abolition  of  Farm  Price  Support,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized." 

He  then  appeared  on  Philip  Alampis  farm 
news  program  en  WJZ.  After  his  talk,  he 
received  80  to  90  replies  asking  for  more  In- 
formation, which  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  program  goes  on  the  air  at  6  a.  m. 

"They  were  all  favorable,"  Mr.  Bailey  says, 
adding' with  a  grin  "except  one.  And  that 
suggested  I  ought  to  stick  to  law."' 

The  queries  were  from  persons  mostly  In 
the  lower  income  levels  and  included  a  high 
percentage  of   laboring  people  and  farmers. 

A  sudden  wiping  out  of  farm  price  support* 
would  only  create  a  collapse  that  would  lead 
to  chaos,  he  admits,  so  the  elimination  must 
be  gradual. 

"Price  support  does  not  create  wealth."  he 
declared.  "It  merely  takes  some  wealth 
from  one  group  of  taxpayers  and  shifts  It  to 
another." 

This  in  Itself  will  benefit  neither  the  farm- 
er nor  the  consiuner  in  the  long  run.  Mr, 
Bailey  maintains. 

"Certain  basic  economic  principles  should 
be  stated  to  understand  this,"  he  declares. 
"Production  must  be  controlled  by  something 
or  somebody.  The  American  way  of  control 
Is  by  price. 


"If  high  price  levels  are  artlflciaily  eon- 
trolled,  then  the  production  must  be  con- 
trolled in  only  one  way — by  the  Government. 

"The  American  farmer  has  the  choice  of 
two  methods  cf  control :  he  can  have  high 
prices  and  complete  governmental  control  cf 
his  production,  or  he  can  have  price  con- 
trolled by  the  market  and  he  can  have  free- 
dom." 

Suppose  there  will  be  no  revision  of  the 
present  farm  price  support  prc^ram? 

"The  administration,  afraid  of  the  public 
reaction  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  su.nport- 
Ing  prices,  will  impose  rl^id  controls  on  pro- 
duction in  order  to  lim..  expendlturee,"  Mr. 
Bailey  declares.  "Unless  that  trend  Is  re- 
versed, complete  socialization  of  American 
prod  uct  ion  will  come  within  the  nest 
decade." 

He  hopes  to  make  his  association  national 
In  scope  with  branches  in  each  State  and 
chapters  in  each  city. 

Henry  D.  Bulkley.  of  405  Weaver  Street. 
Larchmont,  now  is  attempting  to  form  a  local 
chapter  of  the  organization  In  Larchmont. 

ViUns  of  the  association  Include  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  monthly  newsletter  to  be  sent  to 
all  memtiers  in  addition  to  various  pamphlets 
and  other  material. 

T»o  months  ago  Mr.  Bailey  was  Invited  by 
Chairman  Harold  Coourr  (Democrat.  North 
C.'.rollna)  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  send  witnesses  to  Washington  to 
explain  their  views  on  farm  legislation.  No 
date,  however,  was  mentioned  In  the  invita- 
tion, merely  "sometime  after  Easter."  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bailey. 


R£A:  lU  Value  to  Busibcss  u  Well  as 
Fannt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9, 1950 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  great  value  of  rural  electri- 
fication— its  reccrd  of  accomplishment 
and  service  to  the  farm  families  through- 
out the  Nation. 

But  in  going  over  the  State  county  by 
coimty.  I  find  that  few  of  the  townspeo- 
ple realize  what  REA  has  accomplished — 
not  only  for  the  farmer — but  for  inde- 
pendent Oklahoma  business  as  welL 
Some  townspeople,  misled  by  utility  prop- 
aganda and  ill-advi5ed  statements  of 
their  political  demagogues,  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  compare  rural  electrification 
with  socialism  or  with  Government  dic- 
tatorship. Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

REA  is  a  going  business  concern  in 
Oklahoma — as  in  our  other  47  States. 
These  farmer-owned  and  fanner-oper- 
ated businesses  are  successful — not  only 
ttmg  electricity  at  a  reasonable  rate 
to  theT^TOS  of  Oklahoma — but  also  in 
paying  back^tek. the  Government  with 
interest  the  mon^S^paned  to  do  the  job. 
They  pay  State  taxes,  pay  standard 
wages,  and  buy  from  C^i4ahoma's  private 
businesses. 

The  fanners  of  Oklahoma  and  other 
States  are  doing  the  job  that  the  high-up 
utility  men  said  was  impossible.  They 
are  disproving  the  big  utility  claim  t»iat 
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It  took  at  least  a  $1,000  prepiiyment  or 
more  to  bnnc  electricity  to  each  farm. 

I  have  discussed  the  value  of  REA  at 
seven  annual  meetings  where  from  800 
to  2.500  farm  members  turned  out  to 
see  that  their  enterprise  is  -..ell-manased 
and  to  make  decisions  on  important  REA 
matters.  It  is  their  business  and  they 
are  out  to  see  that  it  continues  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record— a  record  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  Government  pro- 
grsun  for  success  and  for  repayinont  of 
loans.  Let  us  see  what  REA  has  done, 
not  only  for  the  farmers  but  for  Okla- 
homa business  as  well. 

P.ee  enterprise  business  in  Oklahoma 
has  built  every  one  of  the  $60,000,000 
worth  of  lines  erected  in  our  State.  This 
work  went  to  private  contractors  for  the 
low  bid.  The  worker,  the  lumberman, 
the  insulator,  and  conductor  distributor, 
the  construction  business  were  granted 
this  S60  000  000  in  new  work  because  of 
the  enterprise  and  pioneering  of  Okla- 
homa farmers.  This  sixty  million  in 
work  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out REA. 

Nearly  100  000  members  of  REA  now 
are  on  the  Oklahoma  lines.  Each  one 
sprnds  at  least  $500  for  wiring,  lighting. 
and  appliances — many  much  more.  All 
this  was  spent  through  free  enterprise 
stores  m  our  towns.  That  is  another  $50,- 
000.000  for  Oklahoma  business — a  total 
of  $110,000  000  m  business  for  our  State 
which  would  not  have  existed  without 
REA.  Is  not  this  really  strengthening 
and  building)  up  Oklahoma's  private 
enterprise? 

Oklahoma's  invested  wealth  thus  is 
$110,000,000  greater,  the  State  is  that 
much  richer  because  of  this  investment — 
every  penny  of  which  went  through  pri- 
vate-businesis  enterprise.  Is  any  busi- 
ness which  adds  $110,000,000  to  the  inde- 
pendent business  of  Oklahoma  unfair  to 
business? 

This  is  new  business,  business  which 
would  not  have  existed  without  REA.  It 
is  virgin  territory — to  fill  a  vital  need 
where  no  other  business  existed  in  this 
line  before.  Only  through  Government 
cooperation  with  long-time  interest- 
bearing  loans  could  this  new  business 
have  been  created. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  89  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  of  America  were  in  darkness. 
Only  11  percent  of  the  farms  had  been 
electrified  in  the  40  years  in  which  elec- 
tricity had  become  an  everyday  necessity 
in  the  towns.  Today — in  14  years,  this 
11  percent  has  been  increased  nationally 
to  78.2  percent  of  all  American  farms. 
In  Oklahoma  we  have  only  56  percent 
of  our  farms  electrified,  so  there  is  much 
more  work  thai  must  be  done  to  extend 
our  36.000  miles  of  rural  lines. 

Up  to  December  31.  1949.  these  REA's 
of  the  Nation  owed  Uncle  Sam  $203,346.- 
158  for  repayments  and  interest  due  to 
that  date.  They  have  repaid  hun  $223,- 
114.845 — about  $20,000,000  ahead  of  time 
in  their  repayments.  Can  any  other 
Government -lending  operation  show 
such  a  result?  Of  this  amount.  Uncle 
Sam  has  collected  $91,999,730  in  interest 
alone — and  the  remainder  is  repayment 
on  principal. 

The  gross  yearly  business — again  busi- 
ness which  could  not  have  existed  with- 


out REA  in  Oklahoma,  now  totals  more 
than  $5,000,000  each  year.  This  means 
pay  rolls  for  workers,  money  spent  for 
materials,  tools,  poles,  and  wire — all 
through  private  business  enterprise. 

Can  this  be  unfair  to  business — con- 
trary to  our  system'^  Even  the  big 
utilities  who  seek  to  discredit  the  REA 
so  much — who  spread  unfounded  rumors 
of  Government  interference  with  their 
monopolies — profit  to  the  extent  in  Okla- 
homa of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  the  sale  of  wholesale  power  to  the  REA 
lines. 

Each  year  the  use  of  electricity  on 
farms  climbs  to  n?w  heights  as  the  farm- 
ers use  more  and  more  electricity  in  their 
farm  work — as  well  as  in  good  farm 
living. 

This  ever- increasing  demand  re- 
quires— makes  absolutely  necessary — 
that  far-sighted  farm  managers  of  these 
REA's  have  some  indepjendent  sources 
of  electric  eneigy.  With  a  $30,000,000 
investment  in  distribution  lines,  we  can- 
not— we  must  not — be  left  without  some 
firm  and  dependable  source  of  energy  to 
put  on  their  lines  to  take  care  of  an  ever- 
expanding  use  of  farm  electricity. 
That  is  why  I  have  insisted  REA  must 
have  additional  power  properly  distrib- 
uted for  REA  use.  Without  a  depend- 
able source  of  reliable  low-cost  power 
we  endanger  this  $30,000,000  investment. 

The  private  utility  Unes  were  built 
years  ago  before  REA  started  to  serve 
city  load  centers.  REA  has  developed  an 
entirely  new  load  pattern — far  removed 
from  the  big  cities — yet  today  using  a 
vast  amoimt  of  electric  energy.  Instead 
of  being  handcufTed  and  shackled,  with 
no  source  of  energy  excepting  that  which 
the  utilities  are  willing  to  sell — after 
meeting  all  of  their  city  demands — REA 
necdi  access  to  some  of  the  vast  power 
generated  at  Government  flood-control 
dams.  Who  would  deny  farmers  access 
to  this  needed  power?  Not  I.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  power,  created  with 
public  funds,  turned  over  in  special  privi- 
lege deals  to  two  giant  utility  concerns 
to  sell  this  public  power  back  to  farmers 
at  whatever  price  they  can  demand. 

Adequate  power,  properly  placed  in  the 
line,  and  at  low  enough  rates  to  insure 
maximum  use  of  electricity  on  the  farms 
is  my  goal  and  also  the  goal  of  the  Okla- 
homa REAs.  Any  effort  to  double-cross 
the  farmers  to  put  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  giant  utility  cooperations  will  be 
fought  by  every  farmer  on  the  line. 

Oklahoma  farmers  cannot  be  fooled, 
they  know  the  score — they  know  the  is- 
sue— they  know  special  privilege  when 
they  see  it.  As  one  old  farmer  told  me: 
"Shucks,  that  ain't  socialism — that's 
electricity." 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  financial 
soundness  of  REA  investments,  its  re- 
payment with  interest,  its  creation  of 
new  business  for  thousands  of  little  busi- 
nesses of  Oklahoma,  More  important 
perhaps  than  all  of  this  Is  the  human 
side  of  REA. 

Talk  to  the  farmers  yourself  and  get 
the  feeling  of  the  new  life  that  comes  to 
them  and  their  families  when  that  vital 
wire  touches  their  farm.  They  leave  the 
darkness  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
live  immediately  in  the  bright  light  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  modern  full 


home  life  and  better  living.  That  REA 
wire  means  bright  electric  lights,  electric 
irons,  washing  machines,  dependable 
radios,  refrigerators.  Talk  to  the  ap- 
pliance dealers  in  the  small  towns.  Most 
of  them  admit  that  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  appliance  business  goes  to 
these  lines  that  the  big  utility  executives 
thought  could  not  or  should  not  be  built. 

Realize  the  years  of  drudgery  that  are 
removed  from  farm  women  when  they 
have  the  same  chance  to  have  electrical 
labor-saving  appliances  that  city  wives 
have  had  for  so  long  a  time. 

One  appliance  dealer  m  the  western 
part  of  the  State  where  a  new  line  was 
being  extended  told  me  this  story:  "I 
asked  the  young  GI  farmer  v.hat  ap- 
pliances he  was  going  to  buy,  now  that 
the  line  had  reached  him. 

"He  said:  'Mister,  I'm  going  to  buy  my 
wife  every  appliance  you've  got  to  sell 
that  will  make  her  work  easier.  I'm  go- 
ing to  buy  a  washing  machine,  an  elec- 
tric stove,  a  separator,  and  lots  of  other 
things  as  fast  as  I  get  the  money  to  buy 
with. 

•'  "You  see.  Mister.'  he  said,  'I  saw 
my  mother  die  at  40  doing  the  washing 
for  us  six  kids,  pulling  the  butter  up  out 
of  the  well,  bringing  in  the  wood  for  the 
stove,  churning,  and  separating  the  milk, 
mending  clothes  over  a  kerosene  lamp, 
and  other  chores. 

"  'That  REA  line  and  the  things  that 
it'll  run  will  let  my  wife  hve  a  lot  longer 
and  we're  going  to  have  all  the  things 
she  needs.'  " 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fights  I 
have  been  in  to  help  get  more  rural  elec- 
trification for  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
task — and  those  who  oppose  this  great 
program  are  always  on  the  job  with  the 
cry  that  Government  is  interfering  with 
private  business.  These  big  utilities  com- 
panies have  their  friends  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Senate — some  in  powerful  places 
where  the  damage  they  can  do  is  tre- 
mendous. 

Oklahoma  needs  to  change  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  this  year.  The 
record  is  clear  and  Oklahoma  farmers 
cannot  be  misled  or  fooled.  They  want  a 
man  who  understands  and  will  fight  for 
their  interests — and  not  for  special  privi- 
lege— m  that  high  office. 


Another  Tax  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Evenings  News: 
A.NOTHtR  Tax  Grab 

Latest  effort  of  the  spenders  to  dig  deeper 
into  the  earnings  of  the  American  people  has 
to  do  with  dividends  from  their  Investments. 
House  tax  arrangers  have  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  withholding  tax  of  10  percent  on 
dividends.  The  plan  would  be  similar  to 
that  now  employed  with  respect  to  wages. 
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the  money  to  be  taken  at  Its  source,  and 
would  bnn?  an  estimated  ^loO.OOO.OOO  in  new 
revenue.  The  tax  eaters  make  the  claim  that 
many  persons  do  noc  report  earnings  from 
such  investments,  and  they  are  out  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  money  before  it  comes  to 
rightful  owners.  This  plan  would  make  the 
corporations  collection  agencies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  all  employers  now  are.  It  would 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  corporations  and 
the  ccst  of  collection  and  necessary  book- 
keeping would  be  tremendous.  This  would 
reduce  earnings,  result  in  smaller  dividends. 
This  thin<»  cannot  go  on  forever.  Eventually 
the  American  people  will  be  forced  to  revolt 
egainst  a  Government  which  is  milking  them 
di7  In  the  form  of  taxes.  If  the  money  went 
for  necessary  Government,  to  finance  na- 
tional defense,  or  to  retire  national  debt, 
there  would  be  hope  for  the  future.  But 
when  millions  are  wasted  in  vote-enticing 
projects  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt. 
The  only  v.-eapon  available  for  an  attack  on 
the  cpcnders  is  votes.  They  should  be  lining 
up  now  for  the  coming  battle. 


The  Real  Issue  in  the  HooTer  Reorj^ani- 
zation  Plan 


Federal  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
the  Governor  of  We.'^t  Vircinia,  Okey  L. 
Patteson,  dated  May  25,  1950: 

Hon,  M,  G,  BURNSITE, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Bubnside:  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that,  unless  extended 
by  pending  legislation.  Federal  rent  controls 
will  expire  throughout  the  Nation  on  June 
30.  19o0. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  rent  control 
now  affects  only  tho.ie  cities  in  West  Virginia 
which  are  located  in  cur  highly  Industrial- 
ized sections  such  as  Wheeling,  Charleston, 
Huntington,  and  Bluefleld.  I  am  advised, 
however,  by  the  rent-control  officials,  that 
there  are  about  300.000  rental  housing  units 
still  subject  to  the  Federal  law  and  that 
these  rental  units  house  an  estimated  1.000.- 
000  people,  which  is  only  slightly  less  than 
half  of  our  population. 

I  have  seen  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  rental  increases 
In  cities  which  were  decontrolled  during  1949 
by  local  or  State  option  and  I  am  alarmed 
that  such  a  possibility  might  exist  in  our 
larger  cities  in  West  Virginia.  I  am  alarmed 
because  of  the  possibility  that  labor  may  feel 
it  necessary  to  demand  wage  increases  to 
compensate  for  rent  incrca,ses,  which,  of 
course,  could  mean  considerable  industrial 
unrest  within  the  State  and  a  corresponding 
less  of  Income  to  the  State  treasury. 

According  to  the  information  which  I  have 
received,  the  extension  bill  should  be  before 
you  for  debate  and  a  vote  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  as  Governor  to 
urge  you  not  only  to  vote  for  a  continuation 
of  Federal  controls  of  rents,  but  also  to  take 
whatever  measures  may  be  available  to  you 
to  the  end  that  the  extension  legislation  will 
be  passed. 

With  the  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OitET  L,  Patteson, 

Gcuerruar, 

XCVI— App. 2C4 
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Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  GOODV/IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Joseph 
C,  Harsch,  chief  of  its  Washington  news 
bureau : 

BUREAUCRACT  :     ENTRENCHED  AND  UNCONTROLLED 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Do  we.  or  don't  we,  want  our  public  affairs 
run  by  someone  we  can  throw  out  of  office 
come  next  election  day? 

That  really  is  the  issue  behind  all  this  fviror 
over  the  Hoover  Reorganization  Plan  and 
what  Congress  is  doing  to  it. 

Some  of  our  public  affairs  are  run  that 
way  now,  Harry  S.  Truman  and  his  Cabinet 
are  subject  to  the  wUl  of  the  voters.  We 
can  turn  them  out  In  November  of  1952  if 
a  majority  of  us  don't  like  the  way  they 
are  running  our  affairs. 

What  we  do  not  realize  Is  that  there  la 
nothing  the  voters  can  do  about  large  chunks 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  can't  get 
at  these  officials  directly  at  the  polls  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  party  In  power.  And  they 
don't  work  for  the  public  as  a  whole.  They 
work  in  frequent  fact  for  special  group  In- 
terests. 

The  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
can  control  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
through  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  he  can 
control  those  portions  of  the  depr-rtmenta 
of  Government  which  take  orders  from  a 
Cabinet  officer.  But  not  until  you  look 
through  a  Conpressional  Directory  do  you 
discover  how  many  branches  of  Government 
there  are  which  take  no  orders  from  any- 
one. 

For  example,  the  Patent  Cffice  is  located 
physically  Inside  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Building.  But  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  no  authority  ever  the  Patent  Com- 
missioners. If  the  public  became  dissatisfied 
with  Patent  oace  policy,  there  isn't  a  thing 
it  could  do  about  it  directly,  or  Immediately. 
Of  course,  usually  there  Is  no  great 
trouble  about  patent  policy.  And  it  Isn't 
likely  that  the  Commissioners  of  Patenta 
w::uld  long  pursue  a  policy  which  made 
them  unpopular.  They  are  humcn,  and 
probably  wcuid  adjust  themselves  to  a  great 
v.-ave  of  public  disapproval.  But  the  point 
is  that  if  some  Patent  Commissioner  wished 
to  defy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  tlie 
Preaident  and  public  opinion  there  is  noth- 
ing voters  could  do  about  it  at  the  next 
election  day.  Getting  rid  of  President  Tru- 
man would  not  touch  the  Patent  Office, 
because  Mr.  Truman  has  no  authority  over  it. 
The  .same  condition  is  even  more  true  of 
the  great  independent  commissions  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  the  FCC,  the  SEC,  the 
PTC,  and  the  ICC,  They  are  as  independent 
of  the  elective  process  as  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  as  voters  can  Influence  these  ccmmls- 
sicners  In  that  vacancies  are  filled  by  Presi- 
dential appointment.  Over  the  lonr;  run  we 
can  get  commissions  we  like  if  we  get  a 
succession  of  Presidents  we  like.  But  it  a 
long  process.  There  is  no  direct  responsi- 
biliiy  to  the  voter. 

This  is  the  condition  which  the  Hoover 
report  on  Government  reorganization  Is  try- 
ing to  reduce.  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  propose 
to  abolish  the  system  entirely.  It  is  too 
deeply    Colabli^ihed    for    that.    But    his    re- 


organization plan  would  expand  the  area 
of  control  of  the  President  over  the  Federal 
establishment.  It  would  give  the  President 
more  authority.  Therefore,  it  would  give 
the  voter  more  authority. 

Also,  it  would  make  the  President  *nd 
his  Cabinet  more  responsible  than  they  are 
now  for  the  affairs  of  government. 

But  the  special  Interests  served  by  these 
various  agencies  of  government  do  not  like 
tampering  with  the  present  system.  The 
railroads  protect  the  ICC.  The  banks  pro- 
tect the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  They 
don't  want  him  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  ship  lines  tried  to  protect 
the  Maritime  Commission,  but  that  effort 
failed.  The  Maritime  Commission  had  been 
so  genyous  with  the  ship  lines  over  such 
a  considerable  period  of  time  that  Congress 
wanted  no  part  of  it  any  more. 

The  Issue  lies  between  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment by  specialists  and  the  theory  of 
government  '.oy  politicians.  In  Germany 
they  use  the  theory  of  government  by  spe- 
cialists almost  exclusively.  The  politician 
has  become  a  vermiform  appsndix  on  the 
Gorm.an  body  politic.  England  is  the  great 
mother  of  government  by  p>oliticlans.  We 
use  both  systems,  but  of  recent  years  have 
been  using  the  specialists  more  tind  the 
politicians  less. 

This  Is  the  trend  Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to 
halt  and  reverse  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  voter  does  not  control  the  specialist,  but 
does  control  the  politician — if  he  chooses  to. 
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Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Daily  Times  on  Thursday.  June  1, 
which  I  am  including  with  my  remarks, 
expresses  what  I  think  is  the  general 
feeling  today  relative  to  labor  unions, 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  to- 
day's industrial  conditions  and  our  com- 
plex civilization. 

The  editorial  is  so  moderately  worded 
and  wTitten  in  such  a  sympathetic  spirit 
and  so  well  expresses  my  own  views  on 
the  subject  that  I  am  glad  to  give  my  en- 
dorsement to  it  and  to  present  it  here- 
with: 

I_\BCB   AND   THE   LaW 

There  Is  at  present  a  great  body  of  law  ca 
our  statute  books  dealing  with  labor-man- 
agement relations.  The  legislation  has  been 
made  necessary  because  of  the  growing  contr- 
plexity  of  our  industrial  system  and  because 
the  interplay  of  workers'  demands  and  man- 
agement's concessions  has  become  so  im- 
portant to  the  national  economy. 

This  mass  of  regulation  is  still  fliUd  and  is 
likely  to  be  so  for  years  as  varying  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors  come  into 
play.  Changes  result  not  only  from  out- 
ritiht  legislative  repeal  or  amendment  but 
also,  more  subtly,  from  judicial  interpr:t-i- 
tion. 

A  story  elsewhere  on  this  page  today  deals 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions  handed  down 
this  term  on  labor  matters.  From  them  may 
be  iiscerned  a  possible  pattern  "^or  the 
measure  of  legality  in  labor  relations.  In 
essence,  it  represents  the  feeling  that  labor's 
powers  must  'oe  made  increasingly  subject  to 
reasonable  control  ia  the  interest  of  the 
geneial  wellaie. 
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Most  of  the  notable  decisions  have  dealt 
with  the  right  to  picket,  long  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  The 
Eeemlng  trend  Is  toward  limitation  of  picket- 
ing when  It  becomes  more  a  matter  of  coer- 
cion than  advertising,  when  It  Is  employed 
to  gain  objectives  which  are  not  the  rightful 
cotiCern  of  the  union,  or  when  It  is  used  In 
violation  of  valid  State  laws. 

This  newspaper  has  long  supported  labor 
In  its  attainment  of  rightful  cbjectlves.  We 
will  continue  to  do  so,  Ir.cludin?  the  right  to 
picket  peaceably.  At  the  same  time,  we 
realize  that  Intemperate  use  of  picketing — 
when  it  passed  from  the  vccal  or  visual  stage 
Into  that  of  the  physical  with  violence  to 
persons  or  property — has  cost  labor  untoid 
public  support.  The  controls  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  witLdrawal  of  sympathy  and 
approbation. 

But  beyond  that,  the  laws  are  also  a  recog- 
nition that  the  jwwer  of  labor  has  reached 
the  point  that  It  carries  with  it  definite 
responsibilities  In  Its  use.  The  legislator's 
task  Is  to  balance  the  two:  To  channel  the 
power  Into  outlets  which  serve  labor's  proper 
Interests,  and  to  assess  the  responsibilities 
which  labor  owes  to  society  In  general. 

There  are  signs  that  labor-management 
relations  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  sta- 
bility. The  recent  General  Motors  5-year 
contract  Is  one  such  Indication — and  one 
marked  by  heightened  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  both  the  union  and  the  company. 

The  hoped  for  goal  is  for  the  law  to  serve 
as  a  mere  guldepost  to  peaceful  settlements, 
rather  than  a  barbed-wire  barrier  on  which 
both  side*  lacerate  themselves  In  costly 
•trtiggles. 

The  present  S\ipreme  Court  Is  liberal- 
minded.  That  It  should  be  seemingly  In- 
clined to  restrict  labor's  actions  should  be  a 
stern  reminder  for  unionists  to  avoid  abuses 
of  their  great  powers.  As  a  continuing  friend 
of  the  labor  movement,  we  hope  responsible 
leaders  will  accept  the  apparent  ciend  In  law- 
making for  what  It  Is — an  Indication  of  la- 
bor's approaching  maturity  as  an  economic 
force. 


Guilty  Before  Trial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  an  address  en- 
titlec!  "Guilty  Before  Trial."  delivered  by 
Benjamin  F.  Fairless.  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  at  the  Boston 
JubUee  of  1950.  Mid-Century  Celebration 
of  Progress.  Boston.  Mass..  May  18.  1950: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  here 
today  and  to  take  part  In  this  great  Jubilee 
thnt  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
staging.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  see 
assembled  In  this  room  such  a  representative 
cross  section  of  Amer'can  enterprise.  Here 
at  a  table  In  front  of  me  I  see  some  of  my 
eld  friends  from  the  Smaller  Btislness  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  and  at  other  tables 
throughout  the  room  are  many  of  the  out- 
standing business  and  industrial  leaders 
Xrom  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  Indeed 
to  stand  In  the  company  of  men  who  have 
done  so  much  to  give  the  American  people 
ths  most  bountiful  standard  of  living  this 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
i\»at  success  In  business  Is  not  yet  regarded 


as  a  disgrace  In  this  great  land  of  ours,  and 
that  fruitful  enterprise  is  not  without  honor, 
except,  perhaps.  In  some  parts  of  our  National 
C-jpital. 

However,  1  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  arranging  this  cele- 
bration at  all.  Now  I  wouldn't  say,  of  course, 
that  you  are  boasting  or  bragging  about  your 
city,  because  I  realize  fully  that  no  true 
Bostonlan  would  ever  permit  himself  to  take 
more  than  a  modest  nd  becoming;  pride  even 
in  Boston's  most  spectacular  achievements. 
But  I  will  say  that  you  are  certainly  making 
no  secret  whatever  of  the  fact  that  Boston  la 
bi?  and  Important  and  rich  and  successful. 
Perhaps  ycu  gentlemen  have  forgotten 
that  Boston  is  an  Incorporated  city,  and  that 
no  corporate  entity  today  can  safely  possess 
the  characteristics  to  which  you  are  pointing 
with  such  natural  and  pardonable  pride.  So 
I  think  I  should  warn  you  that  down  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent businessman  speaks  of  these  things 
only  In  apologetic  whispers  and  the  motto 
that  he  follows  is:  'Grow  slow." 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  Impression, 
however,  that  this  antipathy  toward  bigness 
and  success  is  universally  entertained  In 
Washington.  It  isn't.  There  are  Govern- 
ment officials  who,  I  feel  sure,  look  with  high 
favor  upon  big  business  and  good  profits; 
and  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  one  of 
these  Washington  friends  with  us  today.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  distinguished  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Graham. 
He  has  my  deepest  sympathy  for  he  has  to 
meet  what  I  suppose  is  the  largest  payroll 
In  the  world — the  Federal  payroll.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  he  must  be 
very  grateful  indeed  to  all  of  us  business- 
men for  the  help  we  give  him.  I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  how  well  he  makes  out 
with  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen;  but  as  far 
as  United  States  Steel  is  concerned,  the 
tax  collectors  are  getting  two  and  a  quarter 
times  as  much  out  of  our  business  as  the 
stockholders  are. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
we  are  all  among  friends,  and  that  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  the  Government  and  of 
bxisines^  are  really  the  same  things  after  all. 
How  could  It  be  otherwise  when  Govern- 
ment Is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  business  and  Industry;  when  business  and 
Industry  are  equally  dependent  upon  suc- 
cessful Government  and  when  the  American 
people  are  dependent  upon  both?  So  any 
development  which  threatens  the  welfare 
of  business  or  of  Government  Is — and  ought 
to  be — a  matter  of  Immediate  concern  to 
both. 

And  that  Is  why  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
today  about  a  problem  that  President  Tru- 
man discussed  In  a  special  message  which  he 
sent  to  Congress  2  weeks  ago — a  message  on 
small  business.  It  was  a  temperate,  rea- 
soned, nonpolltlcal  exposition  of  his  views 
on  the  subject;  and  It  is  In  this  same  tem- 
perate, reasoned,  and  wholly  nonpolltlcal 
vein  that  I  propose  to  comment  upon  It. 

After  saying  a  few  guardedly  kind  words 
about  big  business,  the  President  pointed 
out  that — great  and  successful  as  this  eco- 
nomic system  of  ours  has  been — it  still  Is 
not  as  good  as  he.  or  any  of  us  for  that 
matter,  would  want  It  to  be.  He  said  that 
It  Is  not  providing  Jobs  for  all  the  men  and 
women  who  want  work,  and  that — if  It  is 
ever  to  provide  full  employment — more  new 
businesses,  and  more  small  biwlnesses.  must 
be  establLshed.  He  recommended  therefore 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  designed  to 
provide  these  new,  small  businesses  with  cap- 
ital and  with  technical  assistance. 

Now  gentlemen.  I  have  noticed  that  when- 
ever our  Government  officials  set  out,  these 
days,  to  be  helpful  to  some  segment  of  our 
economy,  they  think  almost  automatically 
in  terms  of  money — of  financial  aids,  or  svb- 
sldles.     These    ore    governmental    crutches 


which  may  serve  well  enough  to  support  an 
economic  invalid,  but — of  themselves — they 
can  do  nothing  to  cure  his  basic  aClictlon. 
Unless  the  Government  contemplates  going 
Into  the  crutch  business  permanently,  there- 
fore, the  day  must  come  when  these  busi- 
nesses will  be  able  to  stand  squarely  on 
their  own  feet.  So  I  can't  help  wondering 
if  the  President,  in  his  program,  has  really 
probed  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trouble. 

Certainly  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
for  more  than  300  years,  our  American  eco- 
nomic system  hi.8  provided  employment  for 
our  people  as  our  Nation  has  grown.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  temporary  periods 
of  depression  and  famine — the  "lean  years" 
that  have  always  beset  both  the  arrlcultural 
and  industrial  advances  of  mankind  since 
the  days  of  Joseph  and  the  Pharaohs.  But 
ove-  the  centuries,  generally,  there  have  been 
Jobs  In  America  for  all. 

Now.  if  what  the  President  says  Is  true — 
If  our  system  Is  no  longer  fulfilling  our  em- 
ployment needs  In  this  day  and  hour  when 
we  are  enjoying  a  relatively  high  peak  of 
prosperity — then,  somewhere,  there  is  a  mon- 
key wrench  In  the  machinery.  And  since 
all  of  us  here  In  this  room  are  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  parts  of  our 
industrial  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  It's 
up  to  us  to  find  the  monkey  wrench  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Let's  lock  around.  Here  we  are  In  Bos- 
ton, the  birthplace  of  American  manufac- 
turing and  one  of  the  Nation's  great  centers 
of  Investment  capital. 

More  than  125  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  established  here  In  greater  Bos- 
ton every  year.  So.  clearly,  we  do  have  new 
businesses.  Moreover,  Massachusetts  has 
more  Investors  In  proportion  to  Us  popula- 
tion than  any  other  State  In  the  Union,  and 
the  savings  deposits  in  Boston's  banks  are 
nearly  three  times  the  national  average  on 
a  per-capita  basis.  Clearly,  therefore,  there 
is  available  capital  for  business  here. 

Why  is  it  then  that  we  do  rot  have  more 
new  businesses?  Why  are  Investors  unwill- 
ing to  risk  more  of  their  savings?  Or,  why 
are  our  people  unwilling  to  seek  more  of 
this  capital  and  to  set  themselves  up  In 
business? 

Gentlemen,  as  a  mechanic  who  has  had 
some  slight  experience  with  this  great  Indus- 
trial machine  of  ours,  it  is  my  prclcsslonal 
opinion  that  we  will  do  well  to  look  for  that 
misplaced  monkey  wrench  In  the  Washing- 
ton gear  box.  In  fact,  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  we  were  to  find  several  monkey 
wrenches  there. 

We  shall  certainly  find  tax  laws  that  dis- 
courage Investment  and  that  eixourage 
small  businessmen  to  sell  out,  and  U  cash  in 
on  their  capital  gains. 

We  shall  find  wlc  spread  antagonism 
toward  profits  and  a  rexuctance  to  r?cognlze 
the  facts  of  inflation.  Everybody  realizes 
that  a  worker  who  earned  $30  a  weel  In  1939 
now  has  to  get  $51  In  order  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  purchasing  power.  Yet  ;£W  peo- 
ple seem  to  understand  that  the  stc  ;kholder 
who  got  a  $6  dividend  in  1939,  now  his  to  get 
$10.20  on  that  same  Investment,  Just  to  break 
even  in  terms  of  our  present-day,  60-cent 
greenbacks. 

We  shall  find  other  laws  and  attitudes 
that  wUl  certainly  tend  to  discour  ige  even 
the  most  venturesome  newcomer  to  the  field 
of  business  but  the  biggest  monkey  wrench 
of  all — the  greatest  single  drawbaci  to  the 
effective  operation  of  our  modern  economic 
system — is  the  amazing  but  undenl  ible  fact 
that  the  minute  any  man  successful  .y  estab- 
lUhes  himself  in  any  business  now:  days,  he 
automatically  becomes  a  potential  Jailbird. 
Yes.  the  truth  Is  that  we  have  en  our  Fed- 
eral statute  books  today  a  complet*  hodge- 
podge of  so-called  antitrust  lawj  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow,  like  T^psy.  for 
60  years,  and  which  cannot  be  reconciled  even 
with  each  other.    And  the  only  way  a  busi- 
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nessman  can  be  sure  of  obeying  them  all  la 
Just  to  go  broke. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  take  my  word 
for  that.  I  shall  merely  read  you  a  comment 
written  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
when  he  was  the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Justice.    He  said : 

"It  Is  Impossible  for  a  lawyer  to  determine 
what  business  conduct  will  be  pronounced 
lawful  by  the  courts.  This  situation  Is  em- 
barrassing to  businessmen  wishing  to  obey 
the  law  and  to  Government  officials  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  It." 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  nobody  in 
business,  In  Government,  or  anywhere  else, 
knows  what  the  law  is  except  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes 
even  the  members  of  the  Court  don't  seem  to 
be  too  sure  about  It.  In  fact,  the  present 
Judicial  attitude  toward  our  antlmonopcly 
laws  reminds  me  of  a  quotation  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  which  Is  carved  In  large  let- 
ters on  the  side  of  the  new  Hunter  College 
building  in  New  York,  but  which  might  be 
equally  appropriate  if  chiseled  on  the  marble 
walls  of  the  Supreme  Court  building  in 
Washington.    It  says: 

"We  are  of  different  opinions  at  different 
hours;  but  we  always  may  be  said  to  be,  at 
heart,  on  the  side  of  truth." 

Now  that  Is  a  very  commendable  philoso- 
phy. An  enlightened  willingness  to  change 
one's  mind  from  hour  to  hour  may  be  a 
fine  thing  in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  any 
college  or  of  any  court,  but  speaking  as  a 
jMactlcal  businessman,  I  can  only  say,  "It's 
a  helluva  way  to  run  a  railroad." 

So  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
laws  governing  business  are  not  really  written 
In  Congress,  but  In  the  courts,  and  what 
five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  say  the 
law  Is,  may  be  something  vastly  different 
from  what  Congress  Intended  the  law  to  be. 

Again  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word 
for  it.  I  refer  you  to  a  quotation  cited  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bxirton 
In  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the  Cement  case. 
There  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  baslng- 
polnt  system  had  been  In  use  by  Industry 
for  half  a  century,  and  that  Congress — after 
repeated  study — had  steadfastly  refused  to 
pass  any  of  the  bills  proposing  to  outlaw  it. 
Then  it  vas  said: 

"We  know  of  no  criticism  so  often  and  so 
forcibly  directed  at  the  courts — partictilarly 
the  Federal  courts — as  their  propensity  for 
Usurping  the  functions  of  Congress.  If  this 
pricing  system  which  Congress,  over  the 
years,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  declare 
Illegal,  is  now  to  be  outlawed  by  the  courts. 
It  will  mark  the  high  tide  in  Judicial  usurpa- 
tion." 

Yet  the  Court,  as  you  know,  did  outlaw  the 
selling  methods  used  in  the  cement  Industry. 
The  result  was  that  the  heads  of  more  than 
100.000  American  businesses — men  who  had 
been  conducting  their  affairs  in  a  perfectly 
law-abiding  manner — were  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  possibility  of  being  classed  as 
criminals. 

Gentlemen,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  If 
we  persist  in  that  kind,  of  a  system  of  law — 
and  if  we  enforce  it  Impartially  against  all 
offenders — virtually  every  business  in 
America,  big  and  small,  is  going  to  have  to  be 
run  from  Atlanta,  Sing  Sing.  Leavenworth, 
or  Alcatraz. 

And  that  is  no  mere  personal  opinion  on 
my  part  either.  One  of  the  severest  critics 
cf  this  legalistic  merry-go-round  we  live  on 
Is  Chairman  Lowell  Mason  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  en- 
force many  of  these  laws,  and  who  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing authorities  on  the  subject. 

He  says: 

"American  business  Is  being  harassed,  bled 
and  even  blackjacked  under  a  preposterous 
crazyqiult  system  of  laws,  many  of  which  are 
unintelligible,     unenforcible     and     unfair. 


There  is  such  a  welter  of  laws  governing  In- 
terstate commerce  that  the  Government 
literally  can  find  some  charge  to  bring 
against  any  concern  it  chooses  to  prosecute. 
I  say  that  this  system  Is  an  outrage,  and  that 
it's  time  the  Government  did  something  sen- 
sible about  bringing  Its  own  operations  up  to 
the  same  standard  of  ethics  that  it  expects 
of  business." 

Now  those  are  strong  words,  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  from  a  man  who  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  President  Truman.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  also  true  words. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  once  a  man  goes 
Into  business,  anything  he  dees  Is  wrong.  We 
don't  need  a  lawyer  to  tell  us  that.  Most 
of  us  know  It  from  our  own  personal  experi- 
ence. Let's  take  the  question  of  competition, 
for  example: 

To  a  practical  businessman — and  stripped 
of  a  lot  of  legalistic  gobbledygook — competi- 
tion Is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  exists  when 
two  or  more  companies  are  trying  to  sell 
similar  products  to  the  same  customer.  But 
when  the  businessman  of  today  tries  to  com- 
pete In  the  open  market,  what  happens? 

If  his  product  Is  of  approximately  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  his  competitor,  if 
each  competitor  provides  the  same  service, 
and  if  both  enjoy  equally  good  reputations 
for  dependability  and  integrity,  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  both  are  going  to  have  to 
offer  their  wares  at  the  same  price  In  order 
to  keep  In  the  running. 

But  if  both  quote  the  same  price,  that  fact 
alone  Is  construed  to  be  evidence  of  collu- 
sion and  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law. 

So  our  businessman  cuts  his  price,  tries 
to  undersell  his  competitor,  and  thinks  he's 
staying  safely  on  the  right  side  of  the  S'ner- 
man  Act.  Don't  ever  try  that,  my  friends, 
because  then  you're  In  real  trouble  under 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  Look  what  hap- 
pened to  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  and  to 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  when  they  tried  to 
cut  their  prices  to  meet  their  competition. 
Tlie  A.  &  P.  has  been  accused — among  other 
things — of  consistently  underselling  its  com- 
petitors. And  one  of  the  charges  in  the 
suit  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  against  du  Pont  is  that  the  com- 
pany lowered  the  price  of  cellophane  21 
times. 

So  if  our  businessman  obeys  the  Sherman 
law,  he  Is  probably  violating  the  Rcbinson- 
Patman  Act.  and  if  he  obeys  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  violat- 
ing the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  He  can't 
lower  his  price  safely,  and  he  can't  leave  It 
where  It  Is;  so  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
to  do  Is  to  raise  it.  There's  no  law  against 
that,  of  course,  except  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

If  he  raises  his  price,  and  his  competitors 
don't,  he  goes  out  of  business.  If  his  com- 
petitors do  follow  his  lead  and  raise  their 
prices  too.  he  can  stay  in  business,  but  he's 
right  back  where  he  started  so  far  as  the 
antitrust  laws  are  concerned,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  he  Is  almost  certain  to  get  an 
Invitation — or  a  subpena — from  Senator 
0'M.\HONET  and  Congressman  Celleh.  What- 
ever he  dties,  he's  sunk. 

It's  no  wonder  people  are  reluctant  to  rush 
In  and  start  new  businesses  today.  The 
only  mystery  to  me  is  that  any  new  btisi- 
nesses  are  started  at  all. 

But  that  is  only  a  p;.rt  of  the  story.  The 
laws  governing  eompetltlon  and  prices  have 
been  changed  ^ii'requently.  Mr.  Mason  puts 
it  this  way: 

"In  1932,"  he  says,  "we  put  a  pants  presser 
In  Jail  If  he  conspired  to  fix  prices.  In  1933 
we  put  him  In  Jail  if  he  didn't.  Next  year, 
vice  versa  again. 

•  Later  on,  if  he  went  Into  the  coal  busi- 
ness, we  assessed  a  heavy  penalty  against 
him  if  he  didn't  charge  a  fixed  price.    That 


is.  of  cctu-se.  if  the  coal  was  soft.    If  it  was 
hard,  vice  versa. 

"Then  take  the  meat  packers.  We  made 
them  get  cut  of  the  retail  chain-store  busi- 
ness in  1920.  But  now  there  are  half  a  dozen 
big  retail  chains  in  the  meat-packing  busi- 
ness. I  guess  the  meat  packers  Just  went 
Into  the  wrong  biisiness  first." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  a  busi- 
nessman gets  discouraged  these  days  when 
not  even  his  lawyer  can  fl.gure  out  which  end 
is  up? 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  hla  troubles 
either.  In  1941,  In  the  Rigid  Conduit  case, 
the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission's  staff  came 
up  with  a  wonderful  new  theory.  It  decided 
that  it  didn't  even  have  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  finding  a  businessman  guilty  of  any 
transgression  of  the  law.  His  persontil 
guilt — or  lack  cf  It — didn't  matter.  If  the 
Commission  felt  that  there  was  a  social 
danger  involved.  It  could  issue  an  order 
against  him  an3rway. 

Lowell  Mason.  In  a  recent  speech  before 
the  American  Steel  Warehouse  .Association, 
in  Texas,  pointed  out  that  this  interesting 
theory  of  Jiistice — whereby  a  man  could  be 
penallzef*  without  being  foimd  guilty  of  any- 
thing— was  introduced  in  Rtissia  by  Com- 
missar Krylenko. 

"It  is  not  clear,"  he  says,  "whether  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  got  tlie  idea  from 
Krylenko.  or  whether  Krylenko  got  it  from 
the  Commission." 

In  any  event,  he  observes.  Krylenko  haa 
since  been  liquidated;  but  the  American  au- 
thors of  the  same  philosophy  within  the 
Commission  have  not. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  hurdles  that 
confront  the  intrepid  soul  who  wotild  ven- 
ture into  the  business  world  today — but  they 
are  only  a  few.  A  compilation  of  the  orders 
already  Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shows  that  there  are  more  than 
2.200  different  business  practices  that  have 
been  held  to  be  illegal.  So  oui  newcomer  in 
the  field  would,  of  course,  do  well  to  mem- 
orize this  list  witii  painstaking  care  before 
he  even  unlocks  the  door  of  his  own  office. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  belabor  the  point 
further.  I  merely  submit  that  when  every 
businessman  in  America  can  be  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  law,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  law — and  not  with  the  busi- 
nessmen. From  our  theorists  in  Washing- 
ton today,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  "tight- 
ening the  loopholes"  In  oin*  antlmoponoly 
legislation. 

In  heaven's  name,  gentlemen,  what  loop- 
holes? 

What  we  need  Is  not  a  tightening  of  the 
laws,  or  a  loosening  of  them,  but  a  com- 
plete redefinition  of  lawful  business  conduct. 
To  quote  one  final  thought-provoking  sen- 
tence from  Lowell  Mason :  ""The  Comintern 
loves  It  when  the  men  of  America  who  gov- 
ern, pit  themselves  against  the  men  of 
America  who  produce,  and  It's  time  that 
the  Government  and  business  stopped  play- 
ing cops  and  robbers  with  each  other." 

To  that,  I  think  all  of  us  here  will  utter 
a  profound  "amen." 

It  takes  a  man  of  real  courage  to  go  Into 
business  today,  knowing  that  he  mus'.  satisfy 
the  conflicting  rem.ands  of  his  workers,  his 
stockholders,  und  his  customers.  Any  man 
who  can  do  that  deserves  to  succeed  for  he 
is  performing  a  great  public  service.  And  If 
he  is  willing  to  take  such  risks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  entitled  to  look  to  his  Govern- 
ment for  aid — not  In  the  form  cf  loans,  or 
grants,  or  subsidies — but  In  the  form  of 
clean-cut,  I'nderstandable  rules  which  clear- 
ly mark  the  boundaries  of  good  and  lawful 
business  practice. 

The  deflning  of  those  boundaries  should 
not  be  left  to  those  who  hate  business,  to 
those  who  seek  personal  or  political  power 
over  it.  nor  to  theorists  who  want  to  experi- 
ment with  it.    It ..:  not  a  job  for  irresponsibl* 
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•undCTllncs  In  Fwleral  bureaus.  It  Is  •  Job 
whlcb  reqtilres  the  highest  ckllls  at  OoTem- 
in«it  oflkdals  vho  undentand  the  probl^mii 
of  btulness.  and  of  businessmen  who  under - 
staxMl  the  problems  of  Government.  It  Is  a 
job — In -Short — ^for  men  whc  hart  a  mutual 
TtMpttt  for  the  rights  of  each  other,  and  a 
ocnnmon  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  America. 

If  the  realistic  and  Infomied  men  of  Gov- 
emment  will  ever  sit  down  with  reasonable 
and  experienced  men  of  business  and  make 
up  tlieii-  collective  mind  as  lo  w^at  monopoly 
really  is,  what  competition  Is,  what  business 
conduct  Is  ethical  and  proper,  and  what 
bxisiaesi  conduct  is  Injurious  and  UTong.  I 
think  we  will  find  'ewer  monkey  wrenches  In 
tbe  machinery,  and  the  Government  will  be 
•Me  to  get  out  of  the  crutch  business  la 
short  order.  I  t>eUeve  we  need  then  have  no 
feus  about  our  economic  system.  It  will 
continue — as  It  has  for  these  past  330  years — 
to  provide  us  with  the  Jobs  we  need  and  the 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  thtt  has 
made  America  the  wealthiest,  happiest,  and 
most  secure  Nation  In  the  world. 

B'jt  all  tius  is  not  Just  going  to  happen  of 
Its  own  accord.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
at  ail  unless  we  do  something  about  It.  As 
Americans  we  take  pride  in  this  historic  city 
and  m  thU  historic  State — In  Paneuil  Hall, 
the  cradle  of  our  precious  liberties,  and  In 
tne  BiU  of  Rights  which  was  forever  to  pro- 
tect v.s  from  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Uiought- 
less  and  Indifferent  goverrunent 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  sur- 
roundings therefore  in  which  to  dedicate 
ourselves  here  and  '^.ow  to  the  task  of  winning 
fraoft  our  Congress  at  Wa£hin£;ton  the  one 
renurining  right  that  today  is  unjustly  denied 
to  every  businessman  in  America  and  to  every 
man  In  America  who  may  wish  to  go  Into 
business. 

That  U  the  right  to  be  nght. 


A  VUit  With  Scott  Lucas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29'.  1950 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  **A  Visit  With  Scott  Lu c.^s."  by 
G.  Edwin  Poplcess,  Jr..  which  appeared 
in  Popkess'  Dairyman's  Journal  for  May 
1950. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow":: 

A  Visrr  WrrH  Pcott  Lucas 

I  had  the  pleasure  during  the  last  week 
In  April  to  g'J  to  Washmgion  on  business 
and  Willie  there  to  have  lunch  with  Scott 
W.  Lucas,  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
majority  'eader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  was  quite  an  interesting  experience  for 
myself  and  Benjamin  O.  Cooper,  auditor  of 
public  accounts.  Slate  of  lUinolB,  who  accom- 
panied me. 

Scott  Lucas  was  a  very  gracious  host,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  quite  busy  han- 
dling the  affairs  of  running  the  United  States 
Senate. 

As  we  sat  down  In  Senator  Lucas'  quarters 
*r  have  lunch  with  him.  my  first  observation 
the  three  big  glasses  of  good,  wholesome 
at  our  places  at  the  table.  Upon  ques- 
hlm.  Senator  Lxjcas  Informed  us  that 
be  drank  over  two  quarts  oX  milk  each  day. 


My  remark  to  this  was  that  if  every  citizen 
ir.  the  cv^untry  would  do  likewise,  there  would 
be  no  stirplus  supply 

It  was  quite  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Senator's  luncheon  Included  many  varieties 
of  dairy  foods.  Including  the  one  and  only, 
butter,  plenty  of  good  Amertcan  cheese  and 
a  cottage  cheese  salad  Naturally  my  reac- 
tion is  that  Senator  Lucas  is  a  real  booster 
of  dairy  products  and  a  large  consumer  of  all 
dairy  food?. 

Senator  Lucas  was  quite  Interested  In  dis- 
cussing with  me  the  many  problems  affecting 
Illinois  farmers  and  dairy  farmers  specifically. 
He  stated  to  me  that  he  wishes  the  Individ- 
ual farmers  of  Illinois  would  write  letters  to 
htm  to  make  known  their  wishes  on  farm 
legislation  and  other  legislative  matters  af- 
fecting them. 

In  the  case  of  the  recent  oleo  legislation 
and  other  legislation  affecting  the  farmers. 
he  stated  that  he  received  very  few  letters 
from  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  but  received 
many  from  the  city  dwellers  of  our  State.  An 
Interesting  fact  In  this  connection  is  that 
last  month  Senator  Lucas  received  and  an- 
swered personally  50.000  pieces  of  mail  from 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
told  me  that  his  average  is  approximately 
25  000  letters  a  month. 

We  discussed  many  world  affairs.  Including 
numerous  Army  problems,  with  which  I  am 
quite  familiar.  Naturally,  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion has  carefully  studied  e\ery  problem  af- 
fecting our  cjuntry.  but  the  amazing  thing 
to  me  was  that  he  could  discuss  each  and 
every  one  of  them  in  detail. 

As  I  sat  and  visited  with  Senator  Lucas 
after  lunch.  I  thought  about  the  fine  record 
he  has  made  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
thoxight  of  how  proud  the  people  of  our  great 
State  should  be  to  know  that  an  Illinois  Sen- 
ator has  been  chofen  the  majority  leader  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  man  who 
guides  the  destiny  of  all  bills  and  all  matters 
coming  t>efore  the  Senate. 

After  several  hotirs  of  vlsUlng  with  him,  I 
knew  that  Senator  Scott  W  LtJCAS  is  a  man 
who  is  de%otine  his  entire  time  in  Washing- 
ton to  seeing  that  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  which  he  represents,  are  earned 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

After  leaving  him.  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  with  other  Representatives,  Senators, 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  press  in 
Washmgton.  All  of  them  had  a  good  word 
for  our  Senator,  Scott  W.  Lucas. 

As  I  left  Washington,  my  reaction  to  my 
visit  with  Scott  W.  LtJCAS  was  that  he  wants 
to  do  what  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois want  him  to  do,  but  In  order  to  do  this. 
he  m.ust  be  advised  of  their  wishes  I  leel 
that  this  Is  one  place  where  our  farmers  have 
slipped.  Too  many  of  them  have  been  will- 
ing to  sit  back  and  criticize  without  making 
their  wishes  known.  It  is  one  thing  to  elect 
a  man  to  serve  you,  but  In  order  to  have  him 
serve  you  properly,  you  must  advise  him  of 
your  wishes. 

So  I  say  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  your  senior  Senattir  Scott  W.  Lucas 
is  doing  a  real  Job  lor  you  in  Washington. 
He  is  a  man  of  experience,  a  real  leader,  and 
one  that  you  should  see  to  It  is  reelected  In 
November  to  this  high  office. 


Cartailment  of  Postal   ScTTice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  IVrW  JKSSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr     AUCHINCLOSS       Mr     Speaker, 
under  the  permiiiicn  granted  to  me,  I 


am  glad  to  Include  with  these  hrlef  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  I  hate  today 
received  from  Mrs.  Paul  Megii:.  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary to  the  National  A550ciation  of  Letter 
Carriers,  branch  225.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

This  letter  very  clearly  and  In  a  tem- 
perate manner  describes  the  ''fTect  of 
Postmaster  General  Donald.scn  s  recent 
ill-advised  order  curtailing  the  postal 
service.  If  the  administratio.i  would 
endeavor  to  implement  the  recorimenda- 
tions  of  the  Hoover  Commission  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Post  OlBce  De- 
partment, there  would  be  little  need  for 
curtailment  of  the  service  and  the  caus- 
ing of  distress  to  so  many  faitliful  gov- 
ernmental servants. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  a  service  to  the 
people  of  the  country  and  is  net  a  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  a  service  which  the  citi- 
zens expect-  to  be  maintained  nor  do 
they  expect  it  to  be  operated  in  a  i  extrav- 
agant manner.  Businesslike  methods 
applied  to  this  service  would  bring  about 
a  modernization  and  an  incre:.sed  effi- 
ciency which  would  be  reflectt'd  in  sub- 
stantial savings  and  improvement  of  the 
service. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Postmaster 
General  will  reconsider  his  decision  in 
this  matter  so  that  the  distre:is  as  set 
forth  in  Mrs.  Megill's  letter  is  a:leviated. 
As  she  points  out.  no  other  ration  in 
the  world  has  curtailed  its  postal  serv- 
ice, and  it  seems  entirely  out  of  order 
for  us  to  do  so,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  Mrs.  Megili's  letter,  which 
follows : 

Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the 

Nation.^l  Association  of 
Lettek  Carriers,  Branch  225, 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J..  June  2.  1950. 

Dear  Representative  .^uchincloss  :  In  be- 
half of  the  Asbury  Park  Letter  Carriers' 
Auxiliary.  No.  225.  we  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  the  reply  to  our 
letter  concerning  the  curtailment  of  the 
Postal  Service.  We  do  appreciate  all  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  help  us  in  the 
upheaval  In  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  AucuiNCLOSs,  we  are  writing  the  fol- 
lowing to  Inform  you  of  the  facts  as  we 
know  them  to  exist  In  the  Asbury  Park  Post 
Office. 

Ttie  curtailment  order  which  goes  Into 
effect  on  June  10.  1950,  Is  this:  The  Post- 
master has  ordered  20  (8-hour  schedule 
routes)  cut  to  13.  The  letter  carriers  are  to 
report  at  6  30  a.  m.  and  case  their  mall  for  the 
route;  due  to  the  enlarged  volume  they  are 
given  approximately  3  hours  to  sort  or  ca:=e 
letters,  magazines  and  papers.  They  are 
then  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  deliver  that 
maU  In  approximately  5  hours  street  time 
but,  Mr  AUCHINCLOSS,  what  Is  so  Inhuman 
about  It  Is  there  are  no  provisions  for  lunch. 
The  orders  are.  "take  at  least  a  half  hour 
for  lunch  with  whatever  provisions  you  have 
made  for  lunch."  For  the  few  letter  carriers 
downtown  it  Isn't  too  much  of  a  hardship  to 
put  his  pouch  in  a  box  and  walk  to  the  post 
office  where  he  can  eat  his  lunch  In  comfort 
but  what  about  all  the  other  carriers  who 
find  themselves  out  In  residential  sections? 
Surely  they  are  not  able  to  carry  their  lunch 
pails  all  around  the  routes;  If  they  should 
have  their  lunches  sent  out  by  mail  truck 
where  are  they  supposed  to  eat  that  lunch 
and  find  sanitary  facilities?  Residential 
areas  have  no  public  service  stations  and  not 
even  a  chair  Is  provided  to  sit  on  to  eat  that 
lunch  nor  Ls  any  protection  from  the  extreme 
heat,  rain  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr. 
AfCHiNCLOss.  is  this  the  Governments   re- 
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ward  the  carriers  receive  after  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  many  men  who  have  25.  35. 
and  40  years  of  carrying  mall?  It  will  be  a 
hard  continuous  grind  for  whenever  the  car- 
riers load  is  lightened  by  delivery  he  will 
have  to  pick  up  another  relay. 

The  relays  by  the  way  are  not  all  sent  to 
locked  mail  boxes  but  to  private  residence 
porches.  This  order  has  already  had  reper- 
ctiEJior.  j  In  two  published  articles:  One  was 
thrown  away  In  the  trash  by  an  unsuspecting 
resident  and  another  was  the  theft  of  seven 
sacks  of  mill  from  a  New  York  apartment 
hou^e.  The  respect  a  letter  carrier  has  lor 
mail  Is  to  guard  it  almost  with  his  life  and 
now  the  Government  orders  it  thrown  around 
promiscuously. 

The  letter  carrier  Is  not  against  econ- 
omy In  any  form  because  he  necessarily 
knows  every  meaning  of  the  word,  but  It 
seems  so  ridiculous  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  transport  mail  quickly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  Just  to  lay 
around  awaiting  delivery. 

In  view  of  the  recent  strikes  In  industry 
we  hesitate  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
these  unions  suddenly  found  that  the  provi- 
sions for  lunch  were  completely  wiped  out  of 
their  workday. 

None  of  the  countries  receiving  aid  from 
our  country  have  cut  their  mail  service. 

These  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Auchincloss,  hav- 
ing no  desire  to  delude  a  busy  man  like 
yourself. 

Thank  you  for  being  so  patient  with  a 
group  of  women  who  are  much  concerned 
atjout  the  endurance  and  health  of  our 
husbands. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Paul  Megill, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Keptune.  N.  J, 


Tom  Miller,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  te:as 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  :May  27,  2.400  Texans  joined  together 
in  Texas'  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner 
to  honor  the  Democratic  Party  and  to 
pay  their  respects  to  several  of  today  s 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  party.  The 
dinner  wa-s  held  in  Austin,  the  capital  of 
Texas,  and  in  the  district  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  dinner. 
May  19.  the  Austin  American,  in  a  front- 
page editorial,-  gave  high  and  deserving 
honor  to  the  man  who  did  more  than  any 
other  one  individual  to  make  the  dinner 
the  success  v.hich  it  was— ^he  biggest 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  held  anj'- 
where  in  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Washington  dinner. 

Texans  attending  the  dinner  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Vice  President  Alben 
B.-.RKLEY.  who  had  with  him  his  lovely 
wife.  Speaker  S.am  R-wburx.  Senator 
Lyntox  Johnson.  Congressmen  Wright 
Patm.^n.  Bob  Po.age.  John  Lyle,  and  Olin 
TE.'crE  were  also  in  attendance. 

The  man  behind  the  dinner,  Tom 
Miller,  has  long  been  a  keystone  in  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation.  For  16  years  he  served  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Austin,  and  for  the  past  few 


years  he  has  sen'ed  as  finance  chairaian 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  Texas. 

Only  last  year  he  was  honored  by  the 
citizens  of  Austin  in  being  chosen  as 
Austin's  most  worthy  citizen. 

As  the  editorial  says,  "Tom  Miller 
rates  right  at  the  top  among  Texans  who 
really  do  thin.gs  for  Texas." 

Big  Texas  takes  off  its  hat  to  Tcm 
Miller,  the  man  who  does  things  in  a 
big  way  for  his  State  and  his  party. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MILLE7.  Shows  His  SizK 

The  JeSferscn-Jackson  Day  dinner  demon- 
strated a  lot  of  things  as  noteworthy  as  the 
carhier's  check  for  $100,000  handed  to  Speaker 
Sam  Ratbltin  for  deposit  to  the  account  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

In  m.oney  and  in  spirit,  the  affair  has  al- 
ready been  tagged  the  biggest  and  the  best 
In  any  of  the  48  States.  It  was  proof  that 
Te:;ans  are  still  taking  their  party  straight, 
undiluted  and  unhyphenated.  It  showed, 
convincingly,  Austin's  know-how  in  putting 
on  and  handling  a  whooping  big  show. 

And,  while  the  plaudits  are  still  ringing. 
we  think  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
man  behind  the  dinner — Tom  Miller — is  a 
big  man  in  a  climate  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction cf  big  men.  He  rates  ri^ht  at  the 
top  among  Texans  who  really  do  things  for 
Te.xas. 

Austin  people  have  suspected  this  all  along. 
The  dinner  is  the  most  recent  proof  positive. 

Any  affair  that  fetches  $100,000  and  2,400 
people  Is  quite  a  project.  It  requires  the 
talents  and  the  time  of  a  lot  of  people  and 
every  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  is 
deserving  of  the  glorv.  It  doesn't  minimize 
the  efforts  of  anybody  else  to  hand  Tom 
Miller  a  lion's  share  of  it.  He  was  the  man 
who  gathered  in  money  and  victuals,  handled 
a  thousand  details  of  worrisome  aspect,  saw 
to  the  comfort  of  incoming  visitors  from  Vice 
President  Barklet  and  his  wife  down  to  the 
least  known  Democrat  from  the  forks  of  the 
creek  and  commanded  a  crew  of  loyal  work- 
ers here  In  Austin. 

He  was.  you  can  say,  the  man  who  caused 
the  dinner  to  be. 

Characteristically.  Miller  wasn't  at  the  head 
table  when  the  show  came  off.  He  wanted 
It  that  way.  But  the  fourth  table  back  on 
the  south  side  of  the  coliseum,  where  he  sat 
with  his  family,  was  a  head  table,  too.  A  big 
man  sat  there. 


Trygve   Lie   Should   Not   Be   Invited  To 
Address  Congress 


REI^.IARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  in 
his  ardent  desire  to  have  us  invite  Mr. 
Trygve  Lie  of  the  so-called  United  Na- 
tions to  address  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  so-called  United  Nations  is  al- 
ready attempting  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  super- 
state, a  supergovernment.  It  is  al- 
ready invading  various  States  of  this 
Union  and  meddling  with  their  internal 
affairs. 


Many  of  o'or  States  have  alien  land 
laws,  which  forb.d  an  aLen  from  owning 
land  in  these  Slates.  In  my  opinion, 
every  State  ought  to  have  such  a  law. 
Recently  a  Japanese  appealed  to  this  so- 
called  United  Nations  to  outlaw  tlic  alien 
land  laws  of  California.  The  United 
Nations,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Caliiornia, 
in  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  an-ogated  to 
itself  the  prerogative  of  declaring  the 
alien  land  laws  of  California  null  and 
void. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  States  that 
have  these  alien  land  laws.  If  this  Com- 
munist-dominated United  Nations  has 
the  power  of  a  supergovernment  to  in- 
vade the  State  cf  California  or  Louisiana, 
or  any  other  State,  and  wipe  its  alien 
land  laws  from  the  statute  books,  then 
it  can  invade  any  other  State,  wipe  out 
its  school  laws,  its  labor  laws,  its  laws  of 
descent  and  distribution,  its  marriage 
laws,  its  laws  against  various  crimes,  or 
any  other  laws  with  which  the  members 
of  that  supergovernment  disagree.  A 
large  number  of  the  Communist  dele- 
gates would  probably  find  all  laws  un- 
desirable. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  crazy  court 
in  California  rendered  a  decision  back- 
ing up  this  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions declaring  the  alien  land  laws  of 
California  null  and  void.  Every  member 
of  that  court  who  voted  for  that  decision 
should  be  impeached,  and  if  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  should  go  off  on  such 
a  tangent,  then  the  State  of  California 
should  clean  out  its  supreme  court. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  if  this 
Government  was  ever  destroyed  it  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  courts. 

The  rest  of  you  may  do  as  you  please, 
but  I.  for  one.  representing  the  people  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  do 
not  propose  to  sit  here  and  see  our  Gov- 
ernment destroyed  in  this  way. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  protect  our  coun- 
try from  her  enemies  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad.  If  we  fail  to  discharge  that 
duty,  then  God  save  America. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJ:PRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
supported  Federal  aid  to  education  for 
oiu:  public  schools  since  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  dire  need  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  field  there  is  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
After  the  principle  of  local  control  and 
other  fundamental  policies  were  deter- 
mined in  the  last  Congress.  I  supported 
the  bill  before  the  committee  and  even 
signed  the  discharge  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  after  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  failed  to  report  it  to 
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the  House  for  consideration.    I  made  a 
Btatement  of  my  position  ^t  that  time. 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  this 
Congress  has  likewise  failed  to  assume 
the  responsibility  and  provide  this  needed 
legislation.  With  others  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Congress  would  have  taken  ac- 
tion before  now.  In  that  this  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  is  well  along  and 
rapidly  passing.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  again  expressing  my  views  and  desire 
tliat  some  action  yet  will  be  taken. 

In  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  $300,000,000  per  annum  for 
Federal  aid  to  assist  the  States  in  financ- 
ing their  public  schools,  this  now  becomes 
a  responsibility  which  rests  upon  this 
House. 

Unfortunately  the  religious  subject 
has  been  brought  in  as  an  issue.  This 
question  can  and  will  be  liltimately 
settled.  I  have  previously  stated  m.y 
position  that  this  program  should  apply 
to  our  public  schools.  This  would  be  in 
I  keeping  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
'  the  Constitution  in  preserving  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  church  and  state. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  unfinished 
ta5k  before  us  that  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  enactment  of  a  Ped- 
eral-aid-to-education  bill. 

The  education  of  our  boys  and  girls 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  way  of  life. 
In  any  nation  where  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment is  derived  from  the  governed 
the  exercise  of  that  power  depends  for 
I  its  success  upon  the  enlightenment  of  all 
I  citizens.  Universal  suffrcige  makes  uni- 
versal ec'ication  a  necessity. 
Tls  education  lorms  the  common  mlndr 
Just  as  the  twig  Is  bent,  the  tree's  Inclined. 

!  The  strength  of  our  Nation  is  to  a  large 

degree  the  product  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  in  every  community  in 
every  State.  That  person  best  lends 
himself  to  democracy  who  is  best 
grounded  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  and  traditions  that 
distinguish  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  basic  institution  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  common  background  of 
knowledge  and  under.^^tanding  is  our 
public  schools.  It  Is  in  the  early  years  of 
the  life  of  each  citizen  that  the  founda- 
tions of  loyalty  and  of  right  attitudes 
are  laid.  The  defen.^o  of  our  Nation  is 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  Good 
schools  are  essential  and  should  be  pro- 
vided wherever  there  are  children  to  be 
educated. 

We  know,  however,  that  today  there  Is 
in  the  United  States  no  equitable  distri- 
bution of  educational  opportunity. 
There  are  10.000  000  persons  who  are  for 

j       all  practical  purposes  functionally  lllit- 

'       erate. 

There  are  several  million  school-age 
children  who  are  enrolled  in  no  school  at 
all.  There  are  perhaps  2.000,000  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  teachers  unable  to 
qualify  for  the  lowest  standard  certifi- 
cate. In  many  instances  cla.ssrooms  are 
presided  over  by  persons  with  no  more 
than  a  high-school  education.  The  ratio 
of  substandard  certificated  teachers  to 
teachers  holding  standard  certificates  to- 
day is  20  times  higher  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II. 


It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  appraise 
with  exactness  the  penalties  that  flow 
from  these  conditions.  We  do  know  that 
they  are  heavy.  They  undercut  our 
economy.  Poverty  and  illiteracy  are 
closely  related.  These  penalties  also  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  our  national  security 
In  time  of  war.  a  fact  that  is  strongly 
attested  by  the  heavy  rejection  rate  for 
educational  shortages  under  selective 
service  during  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  H. 

"The  sure  foundations  of  the  state  are 
laid  in  knowledge,  not  in  ignorance,"  de- 
clared G.  W.  Curtis,  an  outstanding  lead- 
er of  American  thought  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  time,  in  the  light  of  our  own 
experiences  in  the  twentieth  century, 
that  we  shape  a  course  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple that  conforms  to  the  basic  needs  of 
our  country. 

To  my  knowledge  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  this  year 
given  considerable  time  and  study  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures.  In 
late  March  the  committee  agreed,  ac- 
cording to  reports  that  I  am  sure  are 
reliable,  to  consider  H.  R.  5939 — often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Burke  public-school 
teachers'  salary  bill — sometime  after 
April  17. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  controversies 
that  have  raged  around  Federal  aid 
measures  before  the  committee,  partic- 
ularly S.  246  which  the  committee  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  The  Burke 
bill  avoids  the  area  of  religious  conflict 
in  Federal-aid  legislation  by  limiting  the 
use  of  Ft-deral  funds  to  the  salaries  of 
public -school  teachers.  All  benefits  in 
controversy  are  excluded  from  such  leg- 
islation. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  measure  of  this 
kind  and  I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor advance  a  bill  which  will  give  an 
early  chance  to  vote  for  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  for 
our  young  people. 

The  most  critical  need  today  In  edu- 
cation is  for  qualified  teachers.  We  do 
not  have  as  many  of  them  as  we  need. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  In  every  State. 
We  need  90,000  qualified  teachers  to 
replace  those  now  employed  on  sub- 
standard certificates.  We  need  an  addi- 
tional 75.000  each  year  to  fill  vacancies 
created  by  resignations,  retirement,  and 
death.  Another  15,000  are  needed  to  re- 
duce overcrowding  of  classrooms  in  each 
year  for  the  next  10  years.  An  addi- 
tional 32.000  are  required  to  take  care  of 
the  extra  million  school-age  children 
tills  year  as  a  result  of  the  wartime  and 
postwar  baby  boom.  A  total  of  212.000 
public  school  teachers  are  needed  now. 
Estimates  Indicate  that  only  35  000 
elementary  school  teachers  will  come 
from  our  teacher-training  institutions 
this  year,  of  which  number  only  22.000 
will  be  college  graduates.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  103.000  that  are  re- 
quired if  our  obligations  to  our  children 
are  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  House  to  pass  a 


Pederal-aid-to-educatlon  bill  before  ad- 
journment. 

This  legislation  should  be  accorded  the 
highest  priority  on  the  House  Calendar. 

There  Is  time  in  which  to  act  on  such 
legislation. 

The  Nation  can  afford  to  make  a  de- 
cent educational  opportunity  available 
for  its  children.  We  have  voted  a  large 
sum,  running  into  billions  of  dollars,  for 
European  aid.  We  have  voted  alm.ost 
$2,000,000,000  for  public  works.  We  have 
voted  an  addition  $1,500,000,000  for  high- 
way aid  to  be  expended  over  a  2-year 
period.  We  have  done  these  things 
without  finding  such  expenditures  to  be 
particularly  disturbing  to  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

But  when  it  comes  to  authorizing  the 
relatively  small  sum  of  $300,000,000  per 
annum  for  the  educational  welfare  of  our 
children  there  are  those  who  begin  to 
gag  and  say  "This  Is  the  road  to  social- 
ism" or  to  something  else  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  providing  aid  in  one  way  or  another 
to  education  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

This  was  effectively  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  during  the  1949  hearings 
on  S.  246  and  H.  R.  4643,  page  257.  when, 
referring  to  organizations  that  have  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  Federal-aid  legis- 
lation, he  said: 

The  thing  that  astounds  me  with  these 
organizations  la  that  they  get  so  meticulously 
careful  In  a  matter  of  this  kind — 

Federal  aid  to  education — 

and  1  have  hurdled  more  objectives  than  you 
might  think  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  I 
am — we  get  so  meticulous  about  those  things, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  British  loan,  or 
»7.000.000.000  to  Europe,  or  $1,000,000,000 
here  or  somewhere  else,  there  Is  never  a  pro- 
test. And  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
there  Is  not  a  better  Investment  on  God's 
earth  than  education  and  children. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  House 
will  pass  any  reasonable  Federal-aid-to- 
education  legislation  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
report.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
committee  will  move  to  early  action  in 
order  that  all  of  us  may  have  a  chance 
to  p^rfcrm  a  service  which  has  long  been 
overdue. 
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The  Right  To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

Or    W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  all  the  rights  of  Americans, 
none  should  be  more  precious  to  them 
than  iheir  right  to  vote. 

In  Italy,  where  the  people  have  far  less 
educational  advantages  than  in  the 
United  States,  89  percent  of  all  eligible 
voters  went  to  the  polls  in  Italy's  last 
election.  In  Germany  and  in  Fiance, 
the  percentage  of  those  voting  in  na- 


tional elections  has  been  f  ven  higher. 
Yet,  in  the  United  States  in  che  last  pres- 
idential election,  only  52  percent  of 
America's  eligible  citizens  voted. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show,  I  think,  that 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote,  as  most  Europeans  have  in 
the  times  past,  prize  higher  than  we  do 
the  precious  right  to  vote. 

A  very  thou?ht-provcking,  informa- 
tive, and  patriotic  editorial  en  this  sub- 
ject, WTitten  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gcss,  Na- 
tional Grange  master,  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly. 

In  this  editorial.  National  Grange 
Master  Gcss  says: 

The  Right  To  Voix 

The  average  American  takes  great  pride 
In  tho^e  sturdy  souls  who  fought  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  gain  the  right  of  s^lf-gov- 
ernment.  yet  48  out  of  every  100  citizens 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  last  general  election 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  cast  their  votes. 
The  right  to  vote  Is  very  dear  to  those  who 
have  personally  lived  under  the  heel  of 
cppre"slon.  In  a  recent  election  in  Italy, 
despite  all  Its  Illiteracy.  89  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  voted.  France  and  Germany 
have  bettered  this  record  but  in  1948  only 
52  percent  of  our  eligible  American  citizens 
took  enough  interest  to  vote. 

You  may  be  sure  that  everyone  who  had 
Eome  special  ax  to  grind  went  to  the  polls. 
With  half  of  our  people  staying  home,  every 
Communist  and  every  crackpot  In  effect 
casts  tTTO  votes.  With  a  little  ganging  up  and 
concentration  In  the  proper  places,  they  are 
able  to  wield  tremendous  influence  because 
of  the  apathy  of  those  of  us  who  have  come 
to  take  freedom  for  granted. 

Most  of  the  States  In  the  following  table 
should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  rec- 
ord. Even  the  best  of  them  have  nothing 
of  which  to  be  proud.  The  table  shows  the 
percent  of  eligible  voters  who  voted  in  the 
1948  general  election: 

Utah... - _ 74.  6 

Colorado 71.  4 

Delaware 70.  9 

Montana.. 70.  3 

Nevada 69.  0 

West   Virginia. -  67.8 

Idaho. 67.  6 

niinols... -  67.  5 

Massachusetts 66  8 

North  Dakota __ ._  66.  5 

Rhode  Island 64.  3 

Indiana 64.  7 

South  Dakota 64.  6 

Connecticut 64.  C 

Minnesota - -  63.  6 

New  Hampshire 63  -l 

New  Mexico 63.  0 

New  York 62.  5 

Kansas 61.  0 

Iowa 60.  0 

Missouri _ 60.  0 

Wyoming 60  0 

California 59.  9 

New  Jersey 59.  9 

Wisconsin 59.  0 

Nebraska -  57.  7 

Ohio -  56  5 

Washington — - 54.  9 

Michigan 53.  0 

Pennsylvania 52.  5 

Vermont 51.  8 

Kentucky _ 50.  1 

Oklahoma... 50.  0 

Arizona 47.  3 

Oregon -  47.  0 

Maine _ —  46  6 

Maryland _ —  43.  0 

Florida. 39.  4 

North  Carolina 38.  6 

Tennessee -  37.  0 


Louisiana 27.  7 

Texas 26.  6 

Virginia. 23.  7 

Arkansas 22.  0 

Georgia 21.  3 

Missl£slppi 16.  8 

South  Carolina 13.  9 

Alabama 13.  7 


United  States  average 52.  0 

The  Crangss  throughout  the  land  could 
render  no  greacer  service  at  this  time  than 
to  lay  plans  for  a  practical  program  for 
getting  cut  the  vctss.  Same  States  already 
have  held  their  primaries.  In  m^ny  States 
the  da^s  for  registration  will  soon  be  over. 
It  is  not  eno'jgh  to  get  cut  the  vote  of  the 
Grange  members  only.  Granges  should  put 
en  campaigns  for  getting  every  eligible  voter 
registered  and  then  fellow  up  with  a  cam- 
paign to  get  out  the  votes. 

We  live  under  a  representative  form  cf 
government.  Our  duty  Is  to  see  that  thcsa 
placed  in  a  position  of  o2cial  responsibility 
are  truly  rcrresentative  of  the  people  within 
their  districts.  Much  cf  the  scd  state  cf  af- 
fairs into  which  we  have  drifted  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  allowed  minority  groups 
to  take  over. 

It  Is  high  time  th.at  the  people  speak  for 
themselves. 


Both  Union  and  Confederate  Solfi:rs  Ara 
Honored  by  Chicago's  Civil  War  Mccu- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^..IARKS 

CF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

CF  u.l:ncis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  first  session  of  the  E'ghty-first 
Congress  I  introduced  a  resolution  for  an 
all-faiths  memorial,  being  joined  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  sponsors.  As 
the  authorization  of  this  living  memorial 
to  the  spirit  of  tolerance  would  not  en- 
tail an  expenditure  of  public  funds  and 
would  serve  a  wholesome  and  useful  pur- 
pose. I  hope  that  some  action  on  the  reso- 
lution may  be  taken  before  we  adjourn, 

Tliere  is  a  distinction  only  in  form  be- 
tween a  memorial  and  a  monument 
Both  keep  alive  in  the  present  the  spirit 
of  the  past.  They  preserve  and  glorify 
the  virtues  of  those  who  have  trod  the 
road  before  us  and  set  the  pattern  of  our 
course.  I  would  say  that  no  force  is  more 
potent  in  the  molding  of  the  national 
character  of  a  people. 

Each  generation  of  American:  has 
made  its  own  distinct  contribution,  both 
physical  and  moral,  and  the  nature  of 
this  contribution  can  be  read  in  the 
monuments  and  memorials  that  have 
been  left  in  its  wake.  Our  generation 
perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
that  has  preceded  has  progressed  along 
the  lines  of  tolerance.  Truly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ours  is  the  generation  of  toler- 
ance. We  have  learned  not  only  to  v.ork 
together,  but  to  pray  together  even 
though  our  approach  to  the  infinite  ear 
is  through  different  faiths  and  creeds. 
This  is  the  thought  behind  the  resolu- 
tion for  an  all-faiths  living  memoriaL 
The  form  of  the  memorial,  it  is  provided. 


is  later  to  b?  determined  by  the  members 
cf  the  commission  that  would  be  created. 

Monuments  and  memorials  often  tell 
as  much  if  not  more  of  a  people  than  the 
printed  words  in  b^cks  of  history.  In 
Chicago,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  is  a  mon- 
ument to  John  A.  Logan,  great  son  of 
Illinois  and  a  hero  of  the  armies  of  the 
North.  In  Chicago  also  is  a  monument 
to  some  6  000  Confederate  soldiers  who 
died  as  prisoners  in  the  camp  named  for 
Lincoln's  great  riv?.l  in  the  political 
arena,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Under  the  caption  "Decoration  Day 
Tour"  Charles  Collins,  conductor  of  the 
Line  o'  Type  or  Two  in  'ha  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  a  dercripiion  of  monuments 
in  Chicago  associated  with  the  heroes 
of  the  war  of  the  sixties.  I  tn^st  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  article  as  inter- 
esting as  I  did.  The  Line  o'  Type  or  Two 
column  is  v/idely  read  in  the  Middle 
West.  One  of  the  predecessors  of  Mr. 
Collins  as  the  conductor  of  the  column 
was  the  late  beloved  Richard  Henry 
Little,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
great  and  famous  newspapermen  pro- 
duced by  Chicago.  His  sister,  I  might 
add.  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  Sears  Henning, 
long  known  in  the  Capital  as  the  head  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Washington  staff. 
The  article  on  Chicago's  Civil  War  mon- 
uments follows: 

Eecoration  D.^t  TotTK 

In  Grant  Park  at  the  foot  of  Ninth  Street, 
facing  Michigan  Avenue  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  review  military  parades,  is  the  eques- 
trian staiue  of  Gen.  John  A.  Lcgan,  who 
led  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  Decoration  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 
It  stands  on  a  high  mound,  which  is  often 
described  by  humorists  as  the  only  hill  in 
Chicago.  Such  wags  are  always  wrong,  and 
in  this  case.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
Is  a  higher  artificial  mound  In  Lincoln  Park, 
which  bears  a  statue  of  Governor  Oglesby, 
elected  in  1365,  1872.  and  1885. 

The  Logan  statue,  completed  In  1897, 
represents  the  talent  of  a  great  American 
sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  (See  also 
his  seated  Lincoln,  a  few  blocks  to  the 
north.]  Ancient  wags  of  the  town  have 
been  known  to  say  that  Logan's  horse,  a 
highly  spirited  animal,  seems  ready  to  flick 
a  fly  off  Its  nose  with  its  fore  hoof.  Con- 
noisseurs of  large  scale  public  sculpture, 
however,  have  a  high  regard  for  this  blend- 
ing of  horse  and  man  In  heroic  bronze. 

An  inscription  on  the  p>ede9tal  of  Chicago's 
memorial  to  General  Logan  says  that  he  la 
burled  beneath  the  statue.  This  is  a  state- 
ment of  an  intention  that  was  never  carried 
out.  He  was  buried  In  Washington.  •  •  • 
Perhaps  the  inscription  is  no  longer  legible, 
for  much  of  the  bronze  lettering  and  orna- 
ment around  the  base  of  the  pedestal  has 
been  ruined  by  vandalism.  The  Chicago 
park  beard  sleeps  over  this  problem  year 
after  year.  It  will  not  wake  up  until  some- 
body steals  Logan's  horse. 

In  Oak  Woods  cemetery,  on  the  south  side, 
there  Is  an  .mpressive  memorial  to  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  died  in  captivity  at 
Camp  Douglas.  Burial5,.^cut  6,000.  Iden- 
tified and  named  with  raS^  and  regiment 
on  bronze  tablets  are  4.2>5.  This  roster 
forms  a  sampling  of  the  raclVl  backgrounds 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederacy. 
About  99  percent  of  the  names  are  of  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  origin. 

In  St.  Boniface  cemetery  (Clark  Street  and 
Lawrence  Avenue]  near  the  weot  wall,  there 
Is  a  memorial  to  members  of  a  regiment  cf 
German-speaking  citizens  of  Chicago  who 
fell  in  the   CivU   War.    The  inscription   is 


/ 


(' 
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In  German.  Mv-»t  of  the  n&nif»  su^sg^st 
orgiu5  In  the  Riiine'.iU.d  Hre*. 

la  CalTmrr  cemetery.  E^•aI".ston.  near  the 
Chicago  Arenue  entrance,  partly  visible  to 
•▼ery  puwr-br.  there  Is  a  mv^nument  In 
— no»y  of  Coi.  Jame«  A  Mul'.igiin.  a  C^a- 
csfoan  who  recruited  and  commanded  the 
Twenty-thlrtl  Illinois  Volunteers,  entirely 
compoMd  of  men  of  IrUh  birth  or  descent. 
This  rtglment  was  called  the  Irish  Brigade, 
but  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
and  larger  Irish  Brigade  led  by  Oen.  Thomas 
P.  Meagher,  a  New  Yorker. 

Colcmel  Mulligan  died  of  battle  wounds  at 
Kemstown.  Va  .  July  26.  1864.  His  last 
command  was.  "Lay  me  down  and  save  the 
flag."    These  words  form  his  epitaph. 


"Hie  Proposed  Milk  Embargo — We  Hear 
About  Free  World  Trade  But  We  Must 
Meet  the  Domestic  Embargoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OP   WISCO.N SIN- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  June  5. 1950 

Mr.  ML'RRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  propxjsal  to  reestablish  an 
embargo  on  milk  coming  into  Washing- 
ton is  of  national  importance.  Washing- 
ton is  the  only  cuy  in  the  Nation  over 
uhich  the  Coneress  has  direct  control. 
While  the  administration  Invites  larger 
and  larger  impo.'ls  of  foreicn  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  continually  lowering  the  duty.  It 
Is  a  party  to  erecting  embargoes  on  the 
marketing  domestically  of  dsury  prod- 
ucts. My  contention  is  that  grade  A 
milk  should  be  allowed  to  be  shipped 
interstate  the  same  as  any  other  grade  A 
product.  The  erecting  of  trade  barriers 
under  the  guise  of  trumped  up  health 
standards  will  not  stand  analysis. 

In  a  few  months  in  my  State,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  milk  is  now  bringing  as  low 
as  5  to  C  cents  per  quart  and  where  one- 
eighth  of  the  mlik  of  the  Nation  is  pro- 
duced, nothing  but  grade  A  milk  can  be 
produced. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  first,  com- 
plain because  the  CCC  accumulates  dairy 
products  when  the  Government  itself  is 
a  party  to  preventing  products  from  t>e- 
Ine  marketed,  .second,  to  erect  artificial 
embargoes  that  affect  domestically  pro- 
duced dairy  products  and  not  even  re- 
quire imports  to  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards, third,  to  t>e  a  party  to  a  program 
that  subsidizes  synthetic  products  like 
cleo.  filled  milk,  filled  cream,  filled  Ice 
cream,  and  when  this  is  done,  to  turn 
around  and  put  an  embargo  on  the  mar- 
keting of  grade  A  mlit  wherever  pro- 
duced 

First.  If  any  milk,  or  milk  products 
like  dried  whole  m»lk  or  evaporated  milk 
has  the  endorsement  of  doctors  for  baby 
feedings  and,  second,  if  any  nulk.  or  milk, 
product  Ls  distributed  by  the  millions  of 
pounds  through  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, it  looks  ridiculous  to  try  to  main- 
tain that  the  same  milk  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  general  public;  third,  i£ 
other  dnnks  can  t>e  marketed  by 
mechanical  or  self-service,  there  is  no 


Tftlid  reason  why  grade  A  milk  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  markets. 

In  the  meantime  please  go  slow  when 
you  complain  about  the  price  of  milk,  or 
when  you  complain  about  the  CCC  accu- 
mulations. 

I  include  a  copy  of  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced to  meet  this  problem  and  my  let- 
ter to  Washington's  health  officer  and 
his  answer  thereto; 

H.  R.  1355 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  shipment  of  grade  A 

milk  into  the  District  of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  dairy  plants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
purchase,  receive,  process,  sell,  and  distribute 
shipments  of  (1)  grade  A  milk  from  any  of 
the  48  States  in  the  United  States:  (2)  to 
receive,  process,  sell,  and  distribute  cream 
made  from  crade  A  milk  from  any  of  the  48 
States  in  the  United  St.ites:  (3)  to  purchase, 
receive,  sell,  and  distribute  natural  sliim  milk 
and  dried  skim  milk  manufactured  from 
grade  A  milk;  (4>  and  to  receive,  process, 
reconstitute,  sell,  and  distribute  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  bottle  mUk,  any  milk 
made  from  dried  or  natural  skim  milk  made 
from  grade  A  milk  and  cream  made  from 
grade  A  milk  with  present  le.:al  requirements 
for  butterfat  and  milk  solids. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  Its 
enactment. 

Artin.  6.  1950. 
Danitl  L.  SECKiNcia.  M.  D.. 

Health  O^cer.  D:stnct  of  Columbia, 
Wafhington.  D.  C. 
D^\R  Sir:  It  will  l>e  appreciated  If  you  will 
kindly  advise  me  whether  or  not  It  Is  permis- 
sible, under  the  present  regulations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to — 

1.  Ship  skim  milk,  made  from  grade  A 
milk.  Into  the  District  of  Columbia  and  dis- 
tribute this  milk. 

2.  Bring  dried  skim  milk  into  the  District 
of  Columbia,  reconstitute  it  and  sell  it  as 
skim  milk. 

If   this   Is   not   permitted,   would   you  l>e 
kind  enough  to  advise  me  why  it  is  not? 
Sincerely  yours, 

RnD  F.   MtJRRAT, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Government  of  the 
District  or  Columbia, 
OmcE  of  the  Health  Department, 

April  13.  1950. 
Hon    Reid  P  MrRRAT. 

Membt-r    of    Congre*it.    Seventh    Dis- 
trict. Wisconsin.  House  of  Represent' 
atives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Murray:  In  accordance 
with  your  request  of  April  6.  1950,  I  am  en- 
closlni?  herewith  answers  to  yoiir  questions 
relatln?  to  the  distribution  of  skim  milk  and 
dried  skim  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1  "'Ship  skim  milk,  made  from  grade  A 
milk,  into  the  District  of  Columbia  and  dls- 
Ulbute  this  milk." 

The  Mi.'k  Act,  Public.  No.  496,  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  approved  on  February  27,  1925,  de- 
fines skim  milk  as  "that  part  of  milk 
from  which  the  fat  has  been  partly  or  en- 
tirely removed  and  shall  contain  not  less 
than  9  percent  of  milk  solids.  Inclusive  of 
fat."  This  definition  is  taken  from  section 
13.  The  health  department  has  taken  the 
position  that  skim  milk  sold  in  this  city  must 
be  obtained  from  fiuld  milk  from  producers 
(dairy  farms)  who  hold  a  permit  and  from 
pasteurizing  plants  (dairies)  who  likewise 
hold  a  permit  under  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  is  enclosed  herewith. 

a.  "Bring  dried  skim  milk  Into  the  District 
of  Columbia,  reconstitute  It  and  sell  it  as 
skim  milk  " 

Section  10  of  the  Milk  Act  requires  label- 
ing  of    both  skim  milk  and  reconstructed 


milk  and  section  13  clearly  defines  recon- 
structed milk.  Although  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  your  question  has  never  arisen, 
the  health  department  would  take  this  posi- 
tion: Dried  skim  milk  if  obtained  from  dairy 
farms  holding  a  permit,  separated  and  dried 
by  a  pasteurizing  plant  (dairy)  holding  a 
permit,  could  be  reconstructed  and  offered 
for  sale  as  skim  milk  provided  It  was  labeled 
"reconstructed  skim  milk."  The  term  "recon- 
structed" used  In  the  Milk  Act  is  analogous 
to  your  term  "reconstituted." 

Section  2  of  the  Milk  Act  provides  that 
anyone  desiring  to  ship  fluid  milk  or  cream 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  must  first  se- 
cure a  permit  from  the  Health  Offlcer  so  to 
do. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  in  the  advent 
the  Health  Officers  authority  would  be  chaU 
lenged,  the  Corporation  Counsel   would   be 
asked  to  render  a  legal  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  L.  Seckincer.  M  D  . 

Health  Officer, 


What'.  Wrong  With  Profit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  a  recent  edition  of 
Pathfinder  magazine: 

What's  Wrong  With  PBorrr? 

Several  months  ago  the  following  Item 
appeared  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News : 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  attacked 
today  by  the  Essex-West  Hudson  CIO  Coun- 
cil for  'devotion  to  the  principles  or  profits 
first,  the  public  welfare  last.'  Joel  R.  Ja- 
cobson,  executive  secretary,  accused  the  rail- 
road of  fantastic  gre?d  and  unmitigated  gall 
In  announcing  a  dividend  of  50  cents  and 
•Imultaneously   accepting   a   rate   Increase." 

The  actual  fact  is  that  the  dividend  did 
not  come  out  of  current  profits,  because  for 
many  months  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
been  Just  about  making  expenses  and  even 
at  times  operating  at  a  loss.  The  50-cent 
dividend  was  paid  out  of  earnings  from  pre- 
vious years,  prudently  saved  for  such  a  sit- 
uation. But  the  most  disturbing  (and  In- 
comprehensible! thing  about  It  Is  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  considers  payment  of  a 
dividend  evidence  of  "fantastic  greed  and 
unmitigated  gall."  and  that  it  Is  wrong  for 
a  railroad  to  accept  a  rate  Increase  in  order 
to  operate  at  a  profit  Instead  of  a  loss. 

What's  wrong  with  operating  at  a  profit? 
Every  business  concern  must  make  a  profit 
if  It  is  to  stay  in  business.  Any  company 
that  fails  to  take  in  more  than  it  pays  out 
Is  headed  for  bankruptcy — and  Its  employees 
for  the  loss  of  their  Jobs.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
labor  leader  who  said:  "The  greatest  crime 
against  labor  Is  a  business  that  falls  to  make 
a  profit." 

And  what  about  the  mlllons  of  peDple  who 
have  saved  money  and  Invested  their  savings 
In  the  stocks  of  the  Nations  corp.)ratlons? 
Aren't  they  entitled  to  a  profit  Dn  their 
money?  If  not,  why  should  they  risk  It? 
And  from  where  then  would  come  our  fac- 
tories and  the  Jobs  they  provide? 

Corporations  are  people,  people  Just  like 
you  and  me,  people  who  have  invested  their 
savings  under  the  very  common,  ver  human, 
very  understandable  incentive  of  i.iaklng  • 
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profit.  There  are  18,(XK).030  such  people — 
corporation  Is  only  a  le;^al  word  by  which 
their  investments  are  pooled  for  collective 
and  efficient  use. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  to  make  a  prcfit  Is  an  evil  thing. 
Yet  they  themselves  expect  Interest  on  their 
bank  savings  accounts  and  dividends  on 
their  life  insurance  policies — and  these  are 
made  possible  by  business  profits.  Everyone 
who  ov.ns  a  savings  account  or  life  insurance 
policy  shares  in  the  proflts  of  American  busl- 
necs. 

The  hope  of  profit  is  a  universal  driving 
force.  America  was  built  on  It:  It  was  the 
dream  of  profit  that  made  people  willing  to 
risk  their  savings  in  the  new  factories,  new 
machines,  new  Ideas  frcm  which  have  come 
our  high  standard  of  living,  our  high  wages, 
our  steady  growth.  And  our  hopes  for  con- 
tlnuec*.  progress  and  prosperity  and  a  still 
higher  standard  of  living  have  a  common 
foundation— profit.  It  Is  what  spurs  men 
on  to  make  things  more  efficiently,  to  sell 
them  for  less,  to  make  what  Is  a  luxury  today 
available  to  everyone  tomorrow. 

We  all  want  to  keep  America  strong.  Its 
factories  humming.  Its  people  steadily  em- 
ployed at  good  wages,  but  to  achieve  these 
goals,  American  business  must  be  healthy 
and  prosperous.  And  to  be  prosperous,  it 
must  operate  at  a  profit.  The  man  who  sells 
his  heme  for  more  than  he  paid  for  It  Is  not 
condemned  for  having  made  a  profit.  Why 
should  we  deny  the  necessity  for  a  legitimate 
profit  to  American  Industry  and  the  18,000.- 
000  thrifty  people  whose  savings  enable  It  to 
operate? 


Texas  Production  Credit  Associations  Are 
Farmer-Owned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  tkcas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1940.  the  36  production  credit 
associations  in  Texas  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  the  last  of  the  Govern- 
ment capital  which  had  been  advanced  to 
them.  They  are  now  entirely  farmer- 
owned  institutions  operating  on  the 
money  and  credit  supplied  by  their  own 
members. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  record. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  has 
chr.rge  of  all  farm  credit  activities  I  am 
especially  delighted  that  the  farmers  of 
my  own  State  have  set  such  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  the  Nation. 

There  should  be  very  few  who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  criticize  a  Federal  pro- 
pram  of  assistance  in  establishing  this 
needed  farm  credit.  Those  who  have 
criticized  may  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
that  the  farmers  have  paid  off  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  Government  and  are 
evidencing  the  abiUty  to  operate  a  sound 
and  needed  credit  system. 

As  of  this  date,  the  two  largest  seg- 
ments of  our  farm  credit  program  in 
Texas  are  entirely  farmer-owned.  They 
are  the  Houston  Land  Bank  and  the 
36  production  credit  associations.  Our 
ceimmittee  has  sought  to  find  a  workable 
and  sound  basis  for  placing  the  Bank 


for  Cocperatives  on  this  same  road  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  This  endeavor  has  not 
been  easy,  but  I  believe  that,  giTen  time, 
we  will  be  able  to  make  of  this  cooperative 
bank  another  farmer-o-Aned  institution. 
The  REA  financed  cooperatives  are 
not  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, but  they  are  closely  related  to 
its  work.  They,  too,  have  made  great 
stride.=;  and  are  making  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord of  meeling  their  obligations.  Many 
of  them  have  actually  made  substantial 
payments  on  their  indebtedness  before 
it  became  due.  I  think  that  the  farmers 
of  Texas  are  to  be  highly  congratulated, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  for  the  fine  example  which 
they  have  set. 

The  great  achievements  of  the  Texas 
production  credit  associations  and  of 
the  land  bank  prove  that  farmers  can 
and  will  use  Government  help  to  provide 
for  their  own  needs  and  that  they  can 
and  v.ill  stand  on  their  own  feet  at  the 
earliest   opportunity. 

A  number  of  our  leading  periodicals 
have  commented  on  this  fine  record.  I 
attach  some  of  these  comments: 

(Frcm  the  Temple  (Tex  )  Telegram  of 
January  2,  19o0| 
Success    or    Texas    PC.^    Laid    to    Farmer. 
RANCHra  GaotTPS 
(By  Louis  Franke) 
Two  things,  to  my  mind,  stand  out  in  the 
announcement    made    yesterday    that    the 
Te::as  production  credit  district.  1  of   12  In 
the  country,  had  repaid  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  the  last  of  $3,000,000  advanced  to 
■the  Texas  associations  as  operating  capital 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
Make  It  three. 

The  third  is  that  ifs  hard  to  understand 
why  anyone  in  these  days  would  voluntarily 
give  up  the  free  use  of  Government  capital 
and  In  so  doing  take  on  a  tax  bill  that  Is 
going  to  run  around  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  As  one  man  put  it  to  me.  "The 
way  everyone  has  their  hands  out  to  the 
Government  these  days,  you  could  almost  say 
that  what  the  production  credit  associations 
did  Isn't  the  American  way.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  If  someone  Investigated  them." 

But  the  other  two  things  together  make 
up  the  plan  or  system  which  a  lot  of  people 
believe  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
associations. 

The  first  Is  the  loan  system  whereby  a 
committee  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  pass  on 
the  requests  of  their  neighbors  who  want  to 
borrow.  It  just  stands  to  reason  that  a  man 
who  Is  raising  cotton  would  be  a  better  judge 
of  another  cotton  farmers  ability  to  raise 
cotton  than  anyone  else.  It's  a  wonder  some- 
one didn't  think  of  that  long  ago. 

Back  of  the  loan  committee  plan  Is  a  pretty 
sound  philosophy — look  first  at  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow.  The  committee  also  con- 
siders the  repayment  capacity  of  his  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  looking  at  the  proposition 
at  first  to  see  whether  it  Is  safe  for  the  asso- 
ciation, they  figure  out  whether  it  Is  sound 
for  the  farmer. 

They  also  go  Into  the  purposes  of  the  loan. 
Will  whatever  he  wants  to  buy  make  money 
for  him?  And  here  Is  a  strange  thing— they 
tell  me  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a  committee  to 
decide  that  the  applicant  Is  not  asking  for 
enough  mopey.  Then  they  call  him  In  and 
say,  "What  you  are  asking  for  locks  to  us 
like  it  will  not  be  enough  to  make  yotu- 
business  as  efficient  as  it  could  be.  So  we 
doubt  If  it  will  pay  off.  and  therefore  it  is 
not  a  sound  lean.    But,  if  you  will  borrow  a 


little  more  and  do  It  right,  we  wUl  approve 
the  loan." 

Finally  they  look  at  his  financial  condition, 
the  progress  he  has  been  making  and — and 
only  then — his  collateral.  They  figure  that 
if  the  man.  the  repayment  capacity  of  his 
business,  his  present  financial  condition  and 
the  purpose  for  his  wanting  the  loan  pass 
muster,  the  value  of  hU  collateral  will  be 
srccrdary. 

It  adds  up  to  this:  the  more  weaknesses 
that  show  up  in  the  first  four  items,  the  more 
important  the  collateral:  and  the  more  im- 
portant the  collateral  becomes,  the  less  desir- 
able the  loan. 

In  16  years  of  operation  under  this  sys- 
tem, the  36  Texas  as.soclations  together  have 
made  almost  240,000  loans  totaling  over 
$900,000,000:  their  losses  ran  to  less  than  five 
cents  on  $100.  That  is  a  pretty  good  recom- 
mendation for  the  plan. 

The  second  strong  point  seems  to  be  the 
Intermediate  credit  bank  system,  through 
which  an  association  Is  able  to  discount  Its 
loans  and  reach  into  every  part  of  the  Nation 
to  borrow  money  wherever  private  investors 
have  money  to  loan. 

Over  In  India  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  people  In  one  valley  have  a  complete 
crop  f.dlure  and  starve  while  In  a  nearby 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  bumper  crop 
and  no  market,  due  to  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

The  same  thing  has  often  happened  In 
the  past  in  the  United  States  In  the  field  of 
credit.  Credit  sources  in  one  part  of  the 
country  dry  up  and  In  another  there  may 
be  plenty  of  money  available. 

The  Intermediate  credit  bank  system  haa 
bridged  the  gap.  The  investment  public  has 
so  much  confidence  In  the  short-term  deben- 
ture issues  of  the  intermediate  credit  system 
that  private  banks.  tru£t  companies,  In- 
surance companies  and  securities  broker* 
oversubscribe  each  Issue  several  times. 

The  sounder  a  loan  is,  of  course,  the  lower 
the  interest  rate.  The  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  bank  issues  currently  pay  a  little  less 
than  one  and  a  half  percent  Interest — only 
a  little  more  than  government  bonds. 

The  system  stood  the  test  of  the  depression 
of  the  early  1930's  and  never  saw  the  time 
when  it  was  not  ready  to  discount  any  sound 
note. 

[From  the  Temple   (Tex.)    Telegram  of 
January  2,  1950) 

Waco    Peoductiov   Crfdit   Croup   Pays   Orr 
Last  $5,000  Owed 

Among  the  36  production  credit  associa- 
tions of  Texas  which  retired  the  last  of  their 
Government  capital  last  week  v.as  the  Waco 
association,  of  which  Bell,  Coryell,  McClen- 
nan.  Bosque,  and  Falls  Counties  are  mem- 
bers, Burt  Davidson,  field  representative 
for   the   association   in   Temple,   announced. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  that  of  the  36  associa- 
tions in  Texas,  nine  paid  off  their  capital  in 
1948,  six  in  the  first  part  of  1949,  and  now 
the  remaining  21   are  paying  off  theirs. 

The  Waco  association  now  has  about  1.000 
members  of  the  five  Central  Texas  counties, 
Mr.  Davidson  said.  Bell  County  has  &t>out 
200  members. 

Originally  the  Government  put  about 
$350,000  Into  the  Waco  association  as  cap- 
ital, and  the  association  has  been  paying  it 
off  all  along. 

The  last  payment,  which  was  made  Sat- 
urday, was  for  $5,000. 

"We  will  now  be  Just  like  any  other  In- 
stitution.    We  have  retired  all  of  our  Gov- 
ernment   capital    and    are    fully    member-- 
owned,"  he  said. 

The  production  credit  asscxrlation  was  set 
up  in  the  thirties  when  It  was  difllcu't  for 
farmers  to  obtain  loans  from  private  in- 
stitutions. 
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Farmers  can  borrow  from  thf  TPCA  for  any 
agricultural  p'^P''**-  ir.cludin;:  the  edum- 
tlon  erf  children,  to  but  t  new  c*r,  buy  equip- 
ment,  ar.d  other  rucii  purposes. 

Interest  Ls  6  percent,  paid  only  on  th« 
nximber  of  dollars  the  farmer  uses  and  ou 
the  number  of  daj3  he  uses  them. 


(Prom  the  Waco   (Tex  )   Trlbune-HcriUd  of 
January  1.  19=-0J 

PCA  Pats  Ott  Di3T 

An  tinoraal  story  of  how  a  grcup  of  farm- 
ers, in  th*  depreaslon  year  of  1933.  accepted 
tiie  Inrltatlon  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
ortranlze  a  production  credit  association  fcr 
BeH  R-«que.  Coryell.  Fails,  and  McLennan 
Counties,  and  have  seen  the  organization 
progress  from  nigs  to  riches  In  16  years,  la 
reTealed  In  the  business  records  of  the  Waco 
Production  Credit  Aa»oetatlon 

Ben  D.  dies.  McLenn.an  County  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  association,  told 
reporters  that  the  la^t  dollar  of  Federal  capi- 
tal was  returned  to  the  Government  on  De- 
cember 31.  culminating  a  program  of  retire- 
ment of  Goverr.ment  stock  be«;un  5  years  a^o 
by  the  loc.J  farmen  and  ranchers — over  l.(XO 
In  number — who  are  now  the  »ole  owners  of 
the  business. 

All  30  production  credit  asacctatlona  of 
Texas  have  done  likewise,  and  Texas  has  led 
the  Nation  in  attaining  complete  member- 
owr.ersiiip. 

With  this  Toluntarr  retirement  of  ail  Gov- 
ernment-owned stock,  automatically  follows 
the  liability  for  the  Federal  income  and  all 
other  taxes  that  other  businesses  and  cor- 
porations pay.  At  a  time  when  so  many 
people  and  or^anlzaUons  are  trying  to  escap« 
taxes  and  to  live  off  the  Government.  It 
is  a  novelty  to  see  Texas  farmers  hand  back 
their  Government  capital  and  TOluntarlly 
auume  tax  liability. 

ORCA.HIZE)    T?»     1»S3 

Organization  of  the  Waco  aasoclatlon  took 
place  on  December  28.  1933.  when  a  meeting 
of  30  farmers  and  businessmen  was  held  at 
the  courthouse  in  Waco.  John  Gorham  cf 
Waco,  route  3.  was  chairman  and  Louis  Wil- 
liams of  Ifarlln  was  secretary  of  the  group, 
which  also  Included  J  H.  Toungblood.  Ross 
Brown.  S  Y.  Meharg  of  Waco.  R  L  McKnlght, 
Jr  .  L  E  Eilwood  cf  Temple,  J.  E  Masters.  St., 
of  'x)tt.  W.  C.  Pailmeyer  of  Sielner.  Tom  C. 
Parks  of  Clifton.  D  H  Attaway  of  Hewitt, 
R  J  Phillips  of  Iredell,  H  C.  Odle  of  Meridi- 
an. D.  V.  Poston.  Charles  E  Dansby  of  Valley 
Mills;  T.  W.  Hander,  Carl  H  Aiken  of  Belton; 
John  P  Gelsier  of  Rlesei.  W  D  Walker  of 
Satin;  Holiey  Haynes  of  McGregor;  Sanford 
Garrett.  G.  H.  Bargainer  of  Beaga:;;  hL 
Blankcnship,  A.  C.  tichloeman.  D.  I.  Gla&s, 
P  H.  Martin  of  Gatesviile;  S.  J.  Barnard  of 
Mount;  J  F.  Dulaney  of  Mart,  and  J.  V/, 
Whlttmgton  of  Oenavilie. 

The  first  board  of  directors  was  composed 
of  Id  Brewster  of  Temple.  M-  Blanken&hip 
cf  Gatesviile.  Chiirles  E.  Dansby  of  Valley 
Mills,  Ross  Strlckiln  of  Reagan,  and  Rot)ert 
A.  Gorham  of  Waco,  Route  3. 

The  present  board  of  directors  Is  composed 
of  Lloyd  Williamaon  of  Pearl.  Ben  D.  Giles  of 
Waco.  Route  3;  R.  M.  Jones  of  Clifton,  Lathel 
p.  Caakey  of  Belton  and  W.  D.  Walker  uf 
Sal:u. 

CXTTINC   THE   XXCOaX)    STUCHT 

Carlos  Val.  Smith.  »ecretary-tre»t«urer  ar.d 
manager  of  the  association,  who  succeeded 
J  R.  Taylor  In  Novemtier  1944.  said:  "I  am 
Indeed  proud  that  our  members,  by  their 
loyalty  and  cooperation,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  realize  the  dream  of  owning  our 
credit  Institution. 

"I  would  like  to  get  the  record  straight," 
be  continued,  "on  two  points  about  which  Uie 
public  has  been  confiL«.ed. 

■■(1)  Production  credit  associations  are  not 
•relief  agencies,"  'Government  outOtJ*.'  nor 
even  a  'New  Deal'  invention.  T.^^ey  ar» 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  local 
larmers  and  ranchers.     They  are  part  of  a 


complete  system  of  credit  for  agriculture 
planned  back  In  1912.  started  off  in  1915  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks, 
carried  forward  another  notch  by  the  estab- 
lishment. In  1923,  of  the  Federal  Intermc- 
dUTte  Credit  Banks,  and  rounded  out  In  1933- 
34  by  the  establishment  of  the  production 
credit  associations. 

"(2»  Production  credit  associations  do  not 
lend,  and  never  have  loaned,  any  Gover:  ment 
money.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to  tap 
the  gre.il  reservoirs  of  private  credit  in  the 
money  marke  of  the  country  and  make  this 
credit  available  to  agriculture  through  lend- 
ing institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
farmers  themselves. 

••Our  association."  Smith  added.  "broi:ght 
over  11,600.000  of  this  money  Into  the  cen- 
tral Texas  community  in  1949.  to  the  benefit 
not  only  of  farmers  and  ranchers  but  of 
people  m  all  other  lines  of  business." 

I  From  the  Dallas    (Tex  >    Morning  News  of 
Jan.  2,  19501 

Texas  PCA  Clears  Its  Indebtxdnxss 

Hearty  congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
State  s  30  production  credit  associations  and 
their  coordinating  aeency.  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation  of  Houston.  During  1949. 
these  associations  put  through  a  most  re- 
markable transaction — they  paid  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  every  cent  of  taxpay- 
ers^  money  that  the  Government  used  In 
organizing  them  In  1933-34.  The  assccla- 
tlons.  therefore,  enter  1950  backed  solely  by 
private  funds.  They  are  full-fledged  units 
of  private  enterprise.  They  must  pay  in- 
come taxes  and  all  the  other  Innumerable 
duties  of  which  they  have  been  exempt.  And 
no  one  Is  happier  about  the  whole  thing  than 
PCA  itself. 

PCA  was  organized  and  still  exists  solely 
to  meet  short-term  credit  demands  of  Texas 
farmers  and  ranchmen.  Actually,  PCA  Is  an 
extension  of  the  agricultural  credit  system 
that  began  with  the  establishment  cf  the 
Federal  land  bank  in  1917.  The  land-bank 
system  already  has  returned  its  Government 
investment.  And  now  PCA  is  following  suit. 
Almost  33.000  Texas  farmers  and  stockmen 
have  dug  into  their  pockets  for  W, 000  000  to 
cover  the  Government's  original  Investment 
in  PCA  Then  the  borrowers  have  forked 
up  another  $7,000,000  to  establish  capital 
and  surplus  needed  to  support  PCA  s  vol- 
ume of  short-term  loans. 

The  system  requires  borrowers  to  buy  cap- 
ital stock  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
loans — tS  in  slock  for  every  $100  loan.  But 
the  $15,000,000  raised  includes  only  about 
$3,000,000  In  capital  stock  that  borrowers 
legally  were  required  to  purchase.  Indeed, 
borrowers  wanted  to  own  the  system  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  retamed  $3,200.- 
000  In  stock  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  keep.  They  also  have  purchased  an  addi- 
tional $3  000.000  in  stock,  and  they  have  kept 
Intact  about  $5,800,000  in  surplus  from  earn- 
lni;s  over  the  past  16  years. 

Embedded  in  the  action  of  these  Texas 
farmers  and  ranchmen  is  a  neat  little  ser- 
mon on  Americanism.  They  were  under  no 
legal  obll^:ation  to  put  up  that  extra  money. 
No  other  PCA  district  has  done  It.  They 
could  have  retained  Government  invest- 
ments in  PCA.  They  could  have  continued 
to  pile  up  tax-free  .jroflts  and  surpluses  for 
many  years.  They  could  have  enjoyed  finan- 
cial security  But  they  didn  t.  They  weighed 
security  against  freedom.  They  chose  free- 
dom. 

(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex  )   News  of  December 
8.   19501 

Hxaz  A*x  The  Facts  About  PaoDrc-noN  CazDrr 

AaSOCIATIONS  IM  TXXAS 

1.  They  are  organizations  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers  and  ranchers— making 
luans  fur  crop  and  livestock  production. 

2  They  obtain  their  lean  funds  by  selling 
their    leans    to    the    Federal    Intermediate 


Credit  Bank  of  Houston,  which  In  'urn  gets 
its  funds  by  selling  short-term  l)onds  to 
private  Investors  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 

3.  In  1C49  these  associations  brou^  ht  about 
$100,000,000  of  this  money  into  Teias  com- 
munities to  the  benefit  not  only  o'  farmers 
and  ranchers  but  of  people  In  all  o' her  lines 
of  business. 

4.  Although  the  Government  fun  Ished  the 
initial  capital  stock  back  In  1934.  these  as- 
sociations do  not  and  never  have  lof  ned  Gov- 
ernment money. 

5.  The  last  dollar  of  this  Governn.ent  capl. 
tal  In  the  35  production  credit  asicciatlons 
in  Texas  were  paid  off  at  the  end  of  1949,  and 
all  these  a.=scclatlons  are  now  completely 
owned  by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

6.  These  associations  now  pay  Federal  In- 
come and  other  taxes  just  like  other  privately 
owned  business. 

The  production  credit  association.,  and 
their  33,C00  farmer-rancher  stockholders 
would  like  for  every  buslnessmaa  In  the 
State,  as  well  as  all  agricultural  jeople,  to 
learn  more  about  what  these  financial  or- 
ganizations are  and  how  their  serv  ces  bene- 
fit the  whole  community.  Headq  lartcrs  of 
the  associations  are  located  In  the  following 
Texas  towns:  Amarlllo.  Austin.  E?aumont, 
Brenham.  Bryan,  Canadian.  Colem  in.  Corsl- 
cana.  Crockett.  Crystal  City.  El  Canipo.  Gon- 
zalez. Harlingen.  Houston.  Jasper.  Laredo, 
Lubbock.  Marfa,  Marshall.  McKlnn?y.  Mem- 
phis. Mexla,  Midland,  Plalnvlew.  I'.obstov.n, 
San  Angelo.  San  Saba.  Stamford.  Stephen- 
ville.  Sulphur  Springs.  Sweetwater.  Texar- 
kana.  Tyler,  Uvalde.  Waco,  and  Wichita  Falls. 

(From  the  Country  Gentleman  of  January 

1950) 

Extra!   These  Texans  RrrrsE  To  Lean  om 

Uncle  Sam 

The  36  production  credit  associations  In 
Texas  are  doing  something  that  dei  erves  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
They  are  paying  off  the  last  dollar  of  the  capi- 
tal advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
enable  them  to  become  established 

In  a  time  when  large  numbers  of  people 
are  seeking  dependence  on  the  Oo'  ernment. 
It  Is  exceptional  to  And  a  group  that  Is  volun- 
tarily giving  it  up.  The  action  is  all  the 
more  Impressive  when  these  facts  are  con- 
sidered: The  use  of  this  Governme  :t  capital 
was  free  and  no  time  limit  was  g*t  for  its 
return.  In  paying  it  all  off.  the  as  soclations 
automatically  became  subject  to  F-deral  in- 
come and  other  taxes,  from  which  Congress 
had  exempted  them  so  long  as  the]-  retained 
any  Government  capital. 

When  Congress  set  up  the  production 
credit  system  in  1933  and  appropriated  $120.- 
000.000  to  get  It  started.  It  aimed  to  assure 
the  permanency  of  the  association;  and  also 
to  permit  the  gradual  return  of  Cu  vernment 
capital.  The  PCA  s  were  made  co<  peratives. 
With  each  borrower  buying  stock  In  propor- 
tion to  his  loan.  E-.entually,  It  was  in- 
tended, the  farmers  and  stockmeu  were  to 
own  these  associations  completcl*,  through 
the  purchase  of  capital  and  the  i  ccumula- 
tlon  of  earnings  into  su.T)ius  reseives.  The 
responsibility  for  achieving  these  ends  was 
put  upon  the  farmer-stockholders.  They 
were  to  operate  and  control  the  associations, 
performing  the  tasks  of  making  repayable 
loans  and  building  up  strong,  sclf-i  upportlng 
institutions,  through  boards  of  directors 
chosen  from  among  themselves. 

The  farmers  and  stockmen  wh  i  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Texas  PCAs  took  these  pro- 
visions literally.  During  a  16-y,-ar  peritxl 
they  made  loans  totaling  $J  44,434,623. 
Losses  plus  the  reserves  set  up  u  take  care 
cf  such  contingencies  amounted  t  >  less  than 
5  cents  on  each  $100  loaned.  The"  also  kept 
In  mind  the  other  half  of  the  anangement. 
By  last  July  1  all  but  $105,000  of  t  he  $7,835.- 
000  of  Government  capital  once  advanced  to 
them  h:id  been  returned.  The  list  of  it  i* 
being  paid  off  right  after  Januiu  y   1. 
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It  took  sor  le  hard  effort  and  personal  sac- 
rifice by  the  PCA  stockholders  to  attain  this 
financial  lndep>endence.  To  Increase  earnings 
they  agreed  to  higher  interest  rates  and  serv- 
ice fees  on  their  loans  and  they  dug  dov.-n 
Into  their  pockets  and  bought  more  stock 
than  was  required  of  them.  But  they  met 
the  ch.'illenge.  and  they  begin  their  self- 
owned  status  with  around  $15,000,000  of  capi- 
tal and  reserves.  This  is  a  sum  equal  to  25 
percent  of  their  highest  volume  of  loans,  a 
ratio  which  they  seek  to  maintain. 

The  Texans  are  the  first  of  the  12  pro- 
duction credit  districts  to  become  wholly 
farmer-owned.  By  this  action  they  have 
era"=;ed  the  charge,  often  made,  that  these 
farm  credit  agencies  are  subsiQi2ed  competi- 
tion. Taeir  reasons,  as  well  as  what  they 
have  done,  are  worth  noting  by  the  rest  of 
the  country.  They  felt  they  should  carry 
out  their  end  of  the  bargain  made  by  Con- 
gress. And  they  like  to  be  independent. 
That  attitude  should  bring  a  lift  to  the  hearts 
of  a  lot  of  Americans. 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  January 

7,  1950) 
A  Federal  Beneticiabt  Gets  Out  on  Its  Own 

A  national  trend  has  been  reversed  by  the 
36  farm  production  credit  associations  in 
Texas.  Instead  of  leaning  on  the  Govern- 
ment, they  have  voluntarily  returned  all  the 
Federal  capital  that  had  been  advanced 
them. 

This  action  Is  remarkable  because  the  use 
of  this  Government  capital  was  free  and  the 
tisers  of  It  were  under  no  pressure  to  pay  it 
back.  It  is  even  more  remarkable  because,  by 
returning  all  of  it,  the  associations  became 
subject  to  Federal  income  and  other  ta.\es, 
from  which  they  were  exempt  as  long  as  they 
retained  any  Government  capital. 

Production  credit  associations  are  a 
branch  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. Congress  created  them  in  1933, 
when  short-term  credit  for  farming  purposes 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  provided  $120,- 
000,000  to  enable  them  to  bcccme  estab- 
lished. They  are  cooperative  institutions, 
operated  and  controlled  by  their  farmer- 
stockholders  through  boards  of  directors 
chcsen  from  among  themselves.  Borrowers 
are  required  to  take  out  stock  in  proportion 
to  tlieir  loans.  Congress  specified  that  the 
Government  capital  was  eventually  to  be  re- 
turned and  the  associations  were  to  beccme 
farmer-owned  through  the  purchase  of  cap- 
ital and  the  accumulation  of  earnings  into 
surplus  reserves.  But  the  law  v.as  indefi- 
nite as  to  when  this  was  to  take  place. 

The  use  of  Government  capital  and  their 
tax-free  status  frequently  led  to  charges  that 
the  PCA  s  were  a  torm  of  subsidized  competi- 
tion with  banks  and  other  lending  agencies. 
To  this  the  reply  was  made  that  they  pro- 
vided loans  that  banks  were  often  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  contending  arsuments,  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Texas  PC.^s  decided  they  wanted  no  ad- 
vantages. By  last  July  first,  all  but  $105,- 
000  of  the  $7,835,000  of  Government  capital 
which  they  once  held  had  been  returned. 
The  last  was  paid  off  immediately  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 

This  Independent  status  was  not  easily  at- 
tained. The  stockholders  agreed  to  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  and  service  fees  on  their 
loans  in  order  to  increase  earnings  for  the 
cooperative,  and  they  bought  more  stock 
than  was  required  of  tliem.  In  this  way 
they  accumulated  $15,000  000  In  capital  and 
reserve?-,  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting. 

There  Texas  farmers  and  stockmen  were 
willing  to  assume  the  added  obligations  be- 
cause they  felt  they  should  carry  out  their 
end  of  the  agreement  and  return  the  tax- 
payers^  money.  One  ma\  hope  that  their  ex- 
ample is  a  Sxgn  of  a  returning  seif-reiiance 
In  this  country. 


Danger  Marks 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RSS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V/.  McCORMACK 

OF    ai.\SSACHUSErTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREifEN'TATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1930 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  my  t  xtension  of 
remarks  a  splendid  address  delivered  on 
April  26,  1950.  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Lcs  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  Floyd  B. 
Odium,  an  outstanding  American,  whose 
stirring  message  cf  decency  and  Ameri- 
canism, as  v.eil  as  scund  advice  from  a 
man  of  knowledge  of  world  conditions, 
should  be  read  by  as  many  persons  as 
possible. 

D.'.NCEB  Marks 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L.  Sullivan 
wrote  me  last  fall  requesting  that  I  make  a 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference 
Of  Christians  and  Jews.  His  letterhead  tiore 
on  it  the  following  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion: 

•'To  promote  Justice,  amity,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  among  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews,  and  to  analyze,  moderate,  and 
finally  eliminate  intergroup  prej-^dices  which 
disfigure  and  distort  religious,  business,  so- 
cial, and  political  relations  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  social  order  in  which 
the  religious  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  jus- 
tice shall  beccme  the  standards  of  human 
relationships." 

That  bylaw  sold  me  immediately.  I  told 
Mr.  Sullivan  I  would  go  anywhere  my  arthritic 
bones  would  permit  and  sp-eat  before  any 
group,  whether  in  high  school,  en  street  cor- 
ner, or  in  banquet  hall.  I  am  glad  l:e  chcse 
Los  Angeles,  for.  while  I  earn  n.y  bread  and 
butter  in  the  East,  ray  home,  my  voting  resi- 
dence, is  in  the  desert  section  of  RtV2rside 
Coimty.  Calif.  I  am  also  glad  tt  at  a  Kiwanis 
Club  iurxheon  proved  to  be  tLe  fcium  be- 
cause I  have  great  respect  for  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  effectiveness  of  its  members  to 
analyze  what  is  good  for  our  comm'anities 
and  hence  our  Nation,  and  then  to  translate 
Into  action  a  sound  position. 

When  asked  tiie  other  day  for  a  title  for 
my  talk  I  spontaneously  gave  it  as  'Danger 
Marks,""  for  I  h?.d  teen  thinking  abo-ut  hew 
things  are  going  today  in  the  wcrld  and  I  am 
disturbed  beca-ase  of  serious  basic  danger 
marks  I  see.  There  basics  are  all  directly 
contrary  to  the  established  objectives  cf 
Brotherhood  W,.»ek  and  the  purposes  of  the 
'rational  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  wi  r  tcday.  We 
not  only  are  fighting  a  war  at  '.his  very  mo- 
ment. b-Jt  It  IS  probably  the  most  serious 
war  we  have  ever  faced.  Our  way  of  life, 
which  we  here  in  the  United  States  find  gen- 
erally to  our  liking,  is  in  peril,  great  peril — ; 
yes  even  our  existence  itself  for  a  great  many 
c    us  is  at  staie. 

Shortly  after  VJ-day.  Stalin  published  a 
new  edition  of  Communist  docma  titled 
'Problems  of  Leninism  "  and  it  said  among 
other  things: 

•It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic should  continue  for  a  long  jieriod  of  time 
side  by  side  with  Imperialistic  states.  Ulti- 
mately one  or  the  other  n.ust  conquer. 
Meanwhile  a  number  cf  terrible  clashes  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Rep'ablsc  and  the  Ixj'urgeois 
states  will  be  inevitable." 

In  contrast  with  the  above.  I  read  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  Los  .Angeles  newspaper  an  in- 
terview with  a  refurned  Amcrxan  visitor 
from  Russia,  who  said.  "They  (the  Russians) 
say  that  capitalist  and  Communist  countries 
can  live  in  f>eace  without  necessarily  even 
doing  business  with  one  another." 


The  first  statement  is  direct  from  the 
horse  s  mouth,  so  to  speak.  The  other  could 
come  from  the  same  animal  by  "\  more  cir- 
cuitous and  Indirect  route,  whether  the  per- 
son knew  It  or  not.  It  is  representative  in 
any  event  of  one  of  the  techniques  of  the 
Russian  plan  of  conquest. 

At  about  the  time  Stalin  uttered  the  threat 
and  forecast  Juct  quoted,  he  and  his  small 
group  dominated  approximately  2C0.0C0,COO 
people.  Today  they  dominate  nearer  700.- 
OO0.CO3  people.  And  they  are  ever  on  the 
move  for  more  worl;ers  in  their  ideological 
quarries. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  rystem  that  Stalin  and  his 
sma'l  group  of  codiclators  would  impose 
on  the  world.  Our  way  of  life  must  perish 
or  theirs  must,  according  to  their  own  af- 
firmations, and  I  believe  tiiem.  They  are 
utilizing  everything  In  and  out  of  the  books 
to  accomplish  our  downfall.  What  is  going 
on  Is  rather  lightly  called  by  some  a  cold 
war.  Strike  out  the  word  •cold."  It  Is 
coldly  planned,  true  enough,  but  it  Is  plain 
unadulterated  war  to  destruction.  While 
keeping  an  iron  ring  around  themselves  so 
that  their  workers  may  not  know  the 
truth,  the  boss  dictators  are  fighting  with 
everything  they  have  in  this,  the  third  world 
war.  They  shoot  when  they  please.  The 
fou-'th  world  war  with  its  outright  physical 
destruction  In  terrible  form.  v;ill  m  my  opin- 
ion asssuredly  come  by  attack  on  us  unless 
we  win  and  win  fairly  promptly  the  third 
world  war  new  on.  The  arsenal  for  the 
Communists  In  this,  the  third  world  war, 
consists  of  deceit,  propaganda,  the  stirring 
up  of  prejudice  between  race  and  race  and 
group  and  group,  and  the  forcing  of  us  in 
defensive  measures  to  extend  ourselves  eco- 
nomically to  the  breaking  point,  and  if  pos- 
sible in  ways  that  will  be  wasteful.  Stalin 
and  his  associates  hope  to  lead  us  into  de- 
pression so  that  out  of  the  dissatisfaction. 
unrest,  and  turmoil  that  would  ensue,  and 
which  they  are  now  engendering  with  every 
means  at  their  command,  they  may  capitalize 
from  within  our  own  ranks,  using  our  own 
people  to  con3ict  by  rcvolutione.ry  process 
with  others  of  our  own  and  thus  save  the 
risks  to  the  Communists  of  an  atomic  or 
hydrcf;cn  ocmb.  c^ulded-mlSEile  type  of  shoot- 
ing, searing  warfare. 

But  they  are  getting  ready  for  that  type  of 
attack  too  and  hope  to  name  the  day  for  Its 
surprise  start  like  the  Japanese  did  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  But  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  peanuts 
compared  to  the  next  surprise  strike  from 
Russia  unless  we  nu:iify  it   now. 

Russia  has  a  land  army  greater  than  the 
combined  armies  of  the  United  States  and  all 
its  allies  or  potential  allies.  Russia  has  the 
world's  largest  submarine  fieet  and  is  build- 
ing more  and  more.  Russia  has  an  air  force 
that  already  has  strength  in  nearly  all  cate- 
gories larger  than  our  own,  and  is  building 
more  planes  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are. 
Russia,  with  the  help  of  the  plant  and  per- 
sonnel that  were  taken  over  in  Germany,  h.is 
the  atomic  bomb  and  is  well  advanced  In 
the  field  of  guided  missiles.  Ycu  don't  need 
to  take  my  word  for  this.  I  am  quoting  on 
this  subject  the  public  statement  made  In 
San  Francisco  last  week  by  Secretary  of  Air 
Stuart  Symington. 

I  say  all  these  things  because  I  want  to 
arcU3e  you  to  cur  real  imminent  peril.  The 
people  in  a  dem.ocracy  control  our  national 
actions  in  the  last  analysis.  That  means 
you.  It  is  therefore  net  good  for  the  people 
to  fail  to  comprehend  the  danger  marks 
about  thenr.  E)emccracy  can  only  live  on 
truth.  Dictatorship  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
Russia  has  the  initiative  bjt  can  only  live 
bch.nd  iron  curtains  and  on  lies.  We  are 
spending  a  large  portion  of  our  national  in- 
come for  defense — about  50  percent  of  our 
taxes  go  that  way.  It  should  be  spent  as 
wisely  as  it  Is  energetically.  You  shovUd 
know  about  this  and  make  your  vie-^s  known 
to  others.  V-"astage  shou'd  be  a  crime.  Fail- 
ure to  spend  where  it  counts  most  In  tii» 
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of  todAV  and  tomorrcw  ratber  than 
AloDf  tb«  Un«s  c(  B  NorniiuidT  or  an  Ivo 
Jina,  for  pure  »T»inp>>.  slioaia  be  a  double 
crime.  G<>o<n-afri)ir  and  ataort  Iteca  no  loncvr 
count.  ThfTf  is  today  a  frontier  only  be- 
tween Ideolo^e*.  Our  front -^Ime  trench  la 
the  truth — for  ouraelres  and  a«  an  c3eiislve 
a^nst  our  enemies.  Truth  mtut  be  known 
here  We  should  bar*  an  aggreaatTe  cam- 
paign of  trutb  alxroad.  We  aboold  know 
■■  mttch  about  what  goes  on  btiitBd  the  Iron 
cortalii  aa  wc  blithely  publish  about  our  own 
dtfenatTe  {dans.  We  ahouid  carry  the  mea- 
aage  of  cur  democratic  ideology  as  aggrca* 
slrely  and  more  ao  tbai^  It  Is  being  sabotaged 
todsT  by  Russian  dictators. 

If  communism  Is  cur  greatest  danger  mark 
then  next  in  line  ccmes  home-grown  preju- 
dices and  latotaraaeaa.  I  dent  need  to  tell 
ycu  that  pr*)ttdlc«a  and  Intolerazkres  are 
wrong — you  know  It.  But  they  are  positively 
dangerous  as  well.  They  are  the  stufi  on 
which  the  germs  of  communism  and  chaos 
breed  and  grow  And  tbey  are  being  fo6ter<?d 
by  cur  enemies  every  aaeood  In  tbe  day  witli- 
out  holiday  or  alck  leave  or  featberbeddiivg. 

One  cannot  Iccltlate  a  man's  feellns^ 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless 
millions  mourn.  Oonaider  what  the  preju- 
dice* of  Hitler  cost  the  world.  And  these  in- 
humane attitudes  come  from  the  heart  and 
the  mind  Understandmc  and  respect  for 
others  must  be  learned.  They  are  net  nat- 
ural traits.  It  is  easv  to  contemplate  toler- 
ance benevolently  after  a  good  luncheon  of 
today's  sort,  but  later  on  I  beg  of  you  to 
think  of  this  objectively  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  national  welfare  as  well  as 
our  own  good  and  happlress  as  human  belrgs 
living  together  In  a  society. 

America  is  stUl  the  melting  pot  for  hu- 
manity as  well  as  the  cradle  of  liberty.  H«rre 
we  have  tbrown  together  every  race,  color, 
and  creed — and  out  of  the  composite  must 
come  a  harmoniotis  whole.  It's  not  strange 
that  we  have  had  our  Impacts  of  tempe.-a- 
ments  and  races.  Strains  of  every  race  snd 
strands  of  every  natlcn  maJce  up  the  wjirp 
and  woof  of  our  American  tapestry.  An 
Irishman  does  not  th:nk  or  act  like  a  Scotch- 
man; or  a  Pole  ll>e  at  Italian.  And  In  some 
cases  we  are  hardly  a  reneration  away  fr^m 
the  motherland;  the  old  customs,  legends, 
and  traditions. 

The  result  la  the  so-called  minority  groups 
with  their  pressures.  Oliver  Wendell  Holraes 
said.  "It  a  man  is  a  minority  of  one  we  lock 
him  up";  but  the  minorities  we  are  talking 
about  are  not  that  kind. 

You  and  I  are  parts  of  some  minority  or 
other.  That  goes  for  every  race  and  every 
creed  In  this  country.  There  Is  nothing  In- 
herently wrong  about  being  a  part  of  a  mi- 
nority— a  view  t.:;at  some  of  my  Republican 
friends  will  gladly  support.  So  long  as  the 
minorities  are  trying  to  live  together  within 
the  fabric  of  our  chosen  pattern  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
tolerantly  and  judlcialiy  heard.  When  they 
are  banded  together  to  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment they  miist  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed. 
It  s  no  longer  a  private  light.  We  shculd  all 
get  into  it — all  the  other  minorities 

We  sometimes  resent  these  minority  pres- 
sure srcups  We  should  in  some  cases  ri^;ht- 
lully  blAine  theae  mlncrliies  who  have  seated 
upcn  civil  rights  and  made  them  a  club  for 
political  purposes  and  by  so  doUlf  have  not 
only  obscured  issues  but  postponed  good 
resulu. 

But  prfeaae  remember  that  here  in  the  con- 
glomerate of  American  life  the  minoriiiea. 
taken  together,  make  up  the  majority  And 
the  rlghus  of  the  majority  so  defined  are 
paramount. 

Al  Smith  in  1M2  said  "The  thing  we  have 
to  fear  in  this  country  is  the  influence  of  the 
organized  minorities,  because  somehow  cr 
other  the  trreat  majority  does  not  seem  to 
organize  Tney  seem  to  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  tie  effective  because  of  ttacir  kouwa 


strencth.  tut  they  give  no  expression  to  it." 

Every  pn.>blem  In  the  field  of  group  rela- 
tions is  really  a  problem  of  individual  rela- 
tions to  be  individually  solved.  The  germ  of 
Intolerance  is  pretty  difficult  for  one  to 
Identify  within  ones  self.  But  this  can  be 
done.  If  allowed  to  run  Its  course  Intoler- 
ance can  be  more  destructive  than  most  other 
diseases  combined  for  it  Is  a  psychological 
disease.  Get  your  feelings  toward  your  fel- 
low man  out  In  the  open  for  analysis.  If  we 
want  our  rights  respected  we  mvist  see  that 
the  rights  of  others  who  are  living  within  the 
tramework  of  our  society  are  respected. 

If  we  In  America,  against  our  background 
of  free  Institutions  and  economic  well  being, 
fail  lo  work  out  prooer  patterns  of  human 
relations,  democracy  Is  indeed  lest.  Man 
can  this  way  be  proved  Incapable  of  govern- 
ing himself  from  within.  The  victories 
wrung  out  of  two  wars  In  ovir  lifetime  will 
prove  fruitless  unless  we  translate  into  real- 
ity the  Ideal  of  equality  and  freedom  that 
belong  with  the  word  •"America." 

The  cost  of  discrlaaination  and  intolerance 
In  industry  and  commerce  alcne  in  terms  of 
national  Income  Is  tremendous,  some  say  as 
much  as  »30 .COO .000  COO  a  year.  Discrimi- 
nation makes  for  unhapplness.  Inefficiency, 
and  lower  productivity. 

Human  dignity  and  vision  are  Intangibles 
of  industry.  In  f:.ctory  or  business,  no  one 
who  does  not  resp)ect  the  integrity  of  himself 
and  those  about  him  can  be  an  asset  to  his 
company.  No  one  who  is  hurt,  Er^ry,  or 
disillusioned  Is  going  to  develop  much  in  the 
way  of  ambition  or  vision.  And  we  need 
these  qualities  and  work  of  the  right  sort 
as  never  before.  Businessmen  cannot  aSord 
the  wastage  of  Intolerance  and  discrimina- 
tion In  their  organizations.  They  must 
etart  to  eradicate  it  in  the  front  office 

The  individual  Is  most  Important  to  our 
society.  The  rights  of  a  minority  are  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  responsibliity  can  be  neglected 
only  at  your  peril. 

Happily  brought  up  in  a  Methodist  parson- 
age as  I  wa^,  and  moving  about  with  my 
preacher  father  from  town  to  town  and  meet- 
ing In  these  new  places  communities  of 
Swedes  or  Poles  or  English.  I  never  knew 
what  Intolerance  was.  I  see  good  and  bad 
In  all  as  Individuals  but  not  as  groups  or 
races.  I  wish  we  were  all  that  way.  As  a 
boy  I  heard  someone  recite  the  following  It 
s'.aycd  with  me  in  substance  at  least,  al- 
though I  don't  know  the  author  and  have 
never  seen  It  In  print : 

"America  mine!     Aye,  brothers,  and  thine. 
Tliine  from  Ireland,  from  Africa's  plains. 
From  the  fair  lands  of  Italy.  Austria.  Spain. 
America!     Thy    very    name    ripples    with 

music. 
And  rolls  like  tbe  oceans  that  surge  past  the 

mystical  poles. 
Here  on  the  sod  under  night's  pall  I  cry  out 

thank  God! 
For  it's  free  and  for  thee  and  for  me. 
The  fairest,  the  rarest  that  man  ever  trod. 
The  dearest,  the  sweetest  twixt  the  sky  and 

the  sod. 
And  it's  mine  and  It's  thine,  thank  God!" 

We  have  it  here — America,  with  its  re- 
source*, open  spaces,  opportunity,  and  free- 
doms. Let  us  preserve  It  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity — all  of  us  Let  us  do  so  by 
treatwg  our  fellow  Americans  as  brothers, 
as  a  p>art  of  one  great  majority  supporting 
our  system  and  way  of  life,  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  entitled  within  this 
framework  to  their  little  dllferenceo  and  per- 
sonal upmluns.  even  as  you  and  I. 

Because  of  the  danger  marks  all  around  us 
and  tbe  lorcea  trying  to  engulf  us,  it  is  time 
for  us  all  again,  (or  our  mutual  benefit.  In 
the  language  found  at  the  end  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  to  "mutually 
pieoge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
aoU  our  sacred  honor." 
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or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  195i) 

Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  u  idcr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement; 
To  the  Mm  and  Women  of  S.  D.  XTarren  Co.: 

You  and  I  and  all  the  others  In  the  War- 
ren Co.  are  facing  a  very  real  pri^blem.  and 
because  It  is  a  problem  that  may  well  develop 
Into  a  highly  dangerous  situation  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  bit  about  It. 

This  fall  the  State  Department  (  f  our  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  holding  a  iieetlng  In 
England  to  reduce  the  tariff  rates  on  certain 
foreign  products  that  are  Importe  1  into  this 
country.  The  theory  is  that  if  v  e  make  it 
easier  for  foreign  producers  to  s;ll  in  this 
country  we  shall  adjust  the  balanre  of  trade 
and  close  the  dollar  gap  and  thereby  promote 
recovery  in  Europe. 

Our  kind  of  paper — book  paper-is  on  the 
list  of  items  tha^  are  to  be  cut  in  tariff  rate. 
If  tariff  rates  on  our  kind  of  pa|  er  are  cut 
(and  they  are  very  likely  to  be  urless  we  do 
something  about  Iti,  then  it  w.ll  become 
easier  for  foreign  paper  makers  t  >  sell  their 
printing  pai^ers  ir  the  United  Sta'es. 

Now.  as  a  practical  matter,  this  won't  help 
Europe  at  all.  because  Europe  neecs  all  of  the 
paper  that  it  can  produce  with  us  limited 
supplies  of  w»>cd.  and  it  won't  have  any 
paper  left  to  send  over  to  this  country. 

But  it  will  greatly  help  Canad  i.  Canada 
has  plenty  of  wood.  Canada's  wsge  rates  in 
the  paper  Industry  are  about  20  j  ercent  less 
than  ours.  Canada  has  devalued  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar  so  that  if  a  Canadien  producer 
sells  for  90  cents  In  this  country,  he  gets  a 
full  Canadian  dollar  in  return  in  his  country. 

If  ycu  put  all  these  together-  low  wages, 
devalued  Canadian  dollar,  and  plenty  of 
wood  supplies — you  see  we  have  a  very  real 
threat  across  the  border. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  th  it  all  tariff 
was  removed  from  newsprint  in  :913.  That 
move  killed  the  American  newsp-int  Indus- 
try so  that  today  only  five  or  six  mills  make 
newsprint  in  this  country.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  newsprint  that  is  used  in  the  United 
States  is  now  made  in  Canada. 

The  same  thing  could  happen  ,o  book  pa- 
per. Our  customers  would  stop  l  uylng  from 
us  because  they  could  get  sin  liar  grades 
made  in  Canada  at  a  lower  price 

Of  course,  the  State  Departme  it  and  ECA 
and  the  others  that  are  trying  o  build  up 
Europe  say  that  American  Ind  Jstries  can 
shut  down,  and  that  perhaps  unemploy- 
ment relief  will  be  forthcoming.  But  unem- 
ployment relief  is  a  poor  substiluie  for  wages. 

Moreover,  you  may  be  certain  that  Canada 
Is  not  lowering  her  tariffs.  The  Canadian 
tariff  is  so  high  today  that  we  can't  ship 
paper  there.  But  our  State  Department 
wants  to  make  our  tariff  su  low  i  hat  Canada 
can  ship  paper  hare.  They  call  the.Ti  recip- 
rocal agreements,  but  it's  a  on<-way  street 
and  there  is  no  reciprocity  whatsoever. 

You  can  see  how  dangerous  this  Is.  If 
there  were  a  tariff  reduction.  Ciinada,  with 
lower  wage  rates,  could  gradual  y  take  over 
the  United  States  book-paper  n.orket,  as  it 
did  the  newsprint  market.  In  tl  at  case,  you 
and  I  are  going  to  have  a  tougher  and  tougher 
time, 

I  don't  like  this  and  I  assum?  you  dont, 
either.  It's  all  unnecessary  because  It  won't 
help  Europe;  it  will  help  Canada,  who  doesn't 
need  the  help,  and  will  hurt  us  I  udly. 

1  m  appearing  before  the  Reciprocity 
Commutee    in    WashiugtiQ    for    the    whoie 
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paper  Industry  the  early  part  of  Jime.  but, 
frankly.  I  doubt  If  my  arguing,  and  the 
arguing  of  others,  does  much  good. 

More  good  would  come,  I  think.  If  a  good 
many  of  you  wTOte  your  Senators  and  Con- 
grecsmen  In  Washington  and  tolc*  them  how 
you  felt  about  this. 

Lord  knows,  vre  don't  want  Westbrook  and 
Gardiner  to  become  ghost  towns.  Let's  tell 
the  lawmakers  how  we  feel. 

This  Is  a  pretty  complicated  subject  and 
I've  tried  to  simplify  it  as  best  I  could.  But 
If  I've  missed  something,  or  If  this  isn't  clear, 
drop  me  a  line  or  ask  Everett  Ingalls. 

In  any  event.  I  wanted  you  to  know  what 
we  were  facing,  and  the  Importance  of  It 
to  all  of  us. 

Sincerely. 

Geoboe  Olmste.*d,  Jr., 

President. 

May  26.  1950 


Spirit  of  America  Meets  the  Red  Flag's 
Spirit  and  Old  Glory  Ta'ks 
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lAr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
William  T.  Kerr.  Yeadon,  Pa.,  founder 
and  national  president  of  the  Am3rican 
Flag  Day  Association: 

SPiarr  of  America  Mei:ts  the  Reb  FI_'^c  3 
Sprarr  and  Old  Glory  Talks — An  Ameri- 
can Patriotic  Fant.ast 
(By  William  T.  Kerr,  Yeadon,  Pa.,  founder 
and  I  since  1898)  national  president,  Ameri- 
can Flag  Day  Association) 
The  Spirit  of  America  was  returning  from 
a  regular  round  of  visits  to  American  his- 
torical scenes  where  our  national  liberties 
were  saved  or  established,  among  thsm  Lex- 
ington, where  stands  the  memorial  stone 
bearing  thsse  words  "Stand  your  ground; 
don't  fire  unless  fired  upon,  but  If  they 
mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here. 
Captain  Parker";  Concord.  Ticonderoga,  Val- 
ley Fcrge.  Her  last  stop  was  Gettysburg, 
where  the  Federal  Union  and  Old  Glory 
were  saved,  with  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ringing  in  her  ears,  "Government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth."  Interested  as 
she  always  is  in  that  greatest  of  all  melt- 
ing pots,  our  American  public-jchool  sys- 
tem, she  stopped  at  one  large  city  school, 
sdlng  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  enfering. 
all  clarses,  races,  and  creeds,  many  of  whose 
parents  came  from  foreign  lands  seeking 
civil  and  relisious  l:b?rty  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  God  as  their  own  con- 
science dictated.  Waiting  she  heard  united 
voices  singing  "My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  liberty, '  and  delightedly 
watch-d  through  the  windows  the  upraised 
arms  as  together  they  saluted  our  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  heard  them  in  unison  re- 
peat, "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  country 
for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  indlvisicle, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  To  another 
interested  observer  the  Spirit  of  America  said, 
"As  long  as  we  can  maintain  and  protect 
from  destruction  our  free  nonsectarian 
American  public-school  system,  recognizing 
one  God  as  Father,  undominated  cr  ccn- 
trolled  by  any  sectarian  group,  and  they 
continue  to  teach  loyalty  and  devotion  to 


our  Nation,  our  flag,  and  American  Institu- 
tions,  the   Republic   is  safe." 

The  Spirit  of  America  resumed  her  journey 
stopping  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  It 
was  June  14  and  they  were  celebrating 
Flag  Day  In  honor  of  the  Birthday  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  June  14.  1777.  adopted 
■  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  great  Com- 
mon wealth  of  Pennsylvania  having  made 
Flag  Day  a  legal  holiday  in  1937.  En  route 
west  leaving  Pittsburgh  where  the  English- 
speaking  civilization  was  firn-.iy  establ.shed 
and  Pittsburgh  became  the  "Gate-s-ay  to  the 
West."  she  was  surprised  and  stopped  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  m;.Ie  figure  com- 
pletely in  red.  Meeting  almoi^t  face  to  face 
Spirit  of  America  said.  "Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  all  this  red  means,  is  It  some  warn- 
ing, I  only  know  red  as  stop  or  warning." 
"Well."  said  the  red  figure,  "thafs  what  I 
am  glad  to  do,  I  want  the  whole  world  to 
know  it  for  that  Is  my  job.  I  am  a  Commu- 
nist, our  color  Is  red.  see  this  flag.  It  Is  the 
living  red  flag  of  revolution  wliich  my  com- 
rades and  I  have  been  preaching  since  Karl 
Mane  days.  That  red,  white  and  blue  rag 
of  yours  that  I  see  displayed  vill  disappear, 
this  is  not  a  guess,  we  Conununists  are  sure 
to  take  over  this  country  as  the  sun  shines, 
then  behind  our  government  vrill  stand  our 
red  army  to  enforce  our  rule.  You  know 
of  course  we  are  trying  to  get  control  of  all 
labor  organizations  and  if  we  co  and  no  one 
can  xrork  unless  they  belong  tD  our  unions, 
we  will  have  absolute  control  of  those  who 
create  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Our  rule 
will  govern  and  our  red  flag  w:li  fly." 

He  said  this  with  a  straight  face  though 
he  must  have  known  that  in  r,o  other  place 
on  earth  are  people  as  well  taken  care  of 
except  in  isolated  instances,  or  paid  as  much 
for  their  services  or  have  eisier  working 
hours,  more  leisure,  greater  comfort,  and 
more  real  freedom  of  all  kinds  than  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Spirit  of  America  smiled  at  the  bravado  of 
the  red  visitor  and  said,  "Ccme  and  visit 
with  me  one  of  otir  imposing  buildings.  It  is 
one  of  our  county  court  houses,  where  with 
other  public  transactions  justice  is  dispersed 
Impartially  by  judges  of  the  peoples  own 
choice  and  not  by  dictators.""  In  front  stood 
a  large  monument  of  justice  weighing  the 
scales.  In  a  wide  hall  near  the  entrance  there 
floated  from  a  staff  a  fine  silken  United 
States  flag  with  its  48  bright  .-tars  and  bril- 
liant stripes,  bright  sunlight  shining  on 
them,  streaming  through  a  window. 

•■Admit,  won't  you.'"  said  Spirit  cf  America, 
"That  omitting  everything  else  but  the  view- 
point of  beauty  alone,  for  you  and  your 
friends  also  like  tiie  beautiful,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  you  liave  ever  seen. 
You  called  it  a  rag  because  yo  i  were  ordered 
to  but  m  yotir  own  heart  you  know  it  Is 
beautiful  as  a  picture  alone,  ,-ou  also  know 
that  it  represents  nearly  145,iXK),000  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  came  f-om  your  own 
land  and  are  new  a  part  of  this  Nation  by 
naturalization.  If  your  own  people  had  free 
press  and  radio  to  know  the  real  truth,  ycu 
and  others  would  know  th£.t  our  Nation 
saved  you  from  destruction  In  the  late  world 
war  and  we  sent  over  to  your  people  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  defend  you  and  In  peace  after  the  war 
stopped  continued  to  do  the  same  to  help 
feed  you.  Your  leaders  do  net  tell  you  that 
and  make  you  believe  thrt  they  give  it  to 
you.  I  haven't  time  to  teU  you  more  than 
we  sent  t20.COO.OCO.000  overseas  to  help  you 
and  other  nations  recover  anc  never  asked  a 
cent  indemnity,  but  I  want  cur  flag  to  talk 
to  you,  so  that  if  your  leaders  permit  you, 
when  you  return,  you  can  tell  everyone  what 
you  saw  and  heard  on  this  vii;it,  come  closer 
and  listen  while  our  flag  telLs  you  what  she 
Is  and  represents,  listen:" 

"I  am  the  Stars  and  Stripe^  symbol  of  an 
indivisible  united  country,  a  Nation  foirever 
one. 


I  depict  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  :;nd  other 
freedom-seeking  exiles,  brave  pioneers,  the 
wilderness,  savages,  countless  hardshipi, 
homes,  schools,  and  churches  erected,  citiea, 
towns,  villages  created,  a  new  clvlUsatloa 
established. 

I  envisage  Lexington,  Valley  Forge,  and 
Yorktown;  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country;  Lincoln,  the  savior  of  our  Nation; 
and  other  patriots  who  sacrificed  all  that  I 
might  have  victory  and  honor. 

I  recall  bugle  summons,  fife  and  drum 
beats,  tramping  feet,  clanking  sabers,  flash- 
ing swords,  clatter  cf  horses'  hoofs,  rum- 
bling guns,  smol:e  and  noise  of  battle,  in- 
comparable deeds  of  heroic  men  and  brave 
women  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

I  symbolize,  too,  all  that  is  above,  beyond, 
outside  of  and  finer  than  war.  for  I  am  the 
voice  of  peace. 

I  awake  to  duty  where  voices  may  be  silent 
and  betoken  achievement  in  every  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  for  humanity. 

I  never  went  on  a  selfish  mission  and 
wherever  I  go  there  Is  a  shrine. 

I  belong  to  no  political  party,  faction,  age, 
rank,  sex,  color,  cr  creed.  When  you  salute 
me  I  rejoice  for  then  I  know  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  great  privilege  of  citizenship. 

I  am  not  for  special  occasions  alone,  but 
a  constant  living  token  of  inspired  service 
for  God  and  country.  When  I  hear  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  your  cheers  at  my  display, 
I  know  you  are  singing  a  psalm  of  praise 
expressing  your  Icve  for  our  institutions. 

I  am  the  personification  of  your  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  the  voice  cf  every  citizen,  em- 
blem of  the  sovereigr.ry  of  the  people,  a 
pledge  of  hearts  devotion,  then  beacon  light 
of  liberty,  and  wherever  I  go  on  land,  on  sea, 
in  air,  there  go  the  millions  who  make  vis 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

I  have  flown  proudly  through  all  the  years 
since  my  birth.  Keep  me  unashamed  for  I 
am  what   you  are — nothing   more. 

I  am  Old  Glory,  your  flag,  the  only  banner 
In  the  world's  history  which  never  dropped 
in  defeat.  "Protect  us  by  Thy  might,  great 
God  our  king. 

The  last  words  came  as  a  solemn  prayer 
and  the  Red  visitor  seemed  translixed.  Ameri- 
ca's spirit  said.  "Carry  home,  'J  you  will  this 
message  of  peace  and  good  will,  that  is  what 
we  want  for  every  people.  We  covet  no 
other  nation's  lands  and  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  millions  of  American  dollars 
we  have  been  sending  to  your  people  and 
others  have  been  and  are  to  restore  your 
prosperity  and  success,  with  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom." 

Like  a  flash  Red  vanished.  To  Old  Glory. 
America's  spirit  said,  "Would  that  ycu  cotild 
only  send  your  message  into  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  wide  world.  They  should  knew 
It." 


Equality  for  Wcmen  Under  Law  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  RET^iARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Stella  E.  Barker  which  appeared  in 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune  under  date  of 
Monday,  May  29: 

Equalitt  for  Women   Undeh  Law  Detenob} 
To  the  EDrroH  or  the  Tribune: 

I  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  readlni^ 
the  editorial  from  the  Michigan  Journalist 
printed  In  the  May  22  issue  of  tbe  Tribtui«k 
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I  am  trylnf  to  b»  chaxttable  fr.r/.-ri  to 
thlr.k  that  Mr.  Jim  XlXirraT.  thf  ai:-:  r  T'ed 
to  be  funnr,  but  he  waa  Tery  "urJu-.-.-.-.v  • 

In  my  generation  1  have  never  seen  a 
wcnian  cross  a  mud  puddle  on  a  man's  coat, 
but  I  have  seen  cur  fine,  sturdy  wcmen  i  and 
proudly)  carry  feed  through  the  mud  puddles 
to  livestock  on  our  Iowa  farms:  I  have  soen 
our  cotiragcous  youxxg  lyu—t  Unng  tn  trailer 
camps  while  their  GI  btlsbwida  finished  thetr 
delayed  education;  I  have  seen  middle-aged 
waaotn  leartng  their  hemes  to  take  ic\»  In 
onier  to  augment  a  family  income  and  Insure 
an  education  to  their  children. 

Mr.  Murray  speaks  of  beauty.  Re  refers 
to  "Grandma w's  picttire ."  My  grandmoth- 
er's picture  ahowe<l  stooped  shoulders  and 
the  line*  of  suffering  and  privation  as  a  result 
of  pionccxlng.  lack  of  medical  care.  Improper 
food  and  hCATy  labor.  Wasnt  she  a  good 
citizen?  And  wotildnt  ycu  be  willing  to  give 
her  the  dignity  of  lawful  equality  Instead  of 
yi«yt.»j  }jcr.  as  In  seme  States.  In  the  same 
category  as  a  child  or  a  moron? 

Graoeftil  postures,  beautiful  long  hair,  soft 
voleM — Where  are  Jim  Murray's  eyes?  Has 
be  ever  euxxI  on  a  university  campus  and 
watched  our  young  women,  graceful  as  ga- 
zelles, walking  from  class  to  class;  or  seen 
the  glowing  head  of  hair  she  co  proudly  car- 
nea?  And  how  can  he  discount  the  beauty 
of  TOIOM  not  only  of  singing  stars,  but  the 
yotom  at  magnificent  speakers — and  for 
wcmen^  equality — as  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Katharine  St.  George  and  others  in  our  Halls 
of  Congress,  as  vreU  as  women  like  Michigan's 
Basel  Myers.  California's  Lester  Pu'.wlder, 
Iowa's  Helen  G.  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Sayre.  New  York's  Pauline  Mandigo.  Mis- 
•ourl's  Margaret  Hickey? 

Some    women    do    drink,    smoke,    wrestle. 
and  so  fcrtb — but  do  they  do  those  thmgs  In 
proportion    than    men?     Wny    not 
uncs  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger? 

The  unloosing  of  the  philosophy  of  kindli- 
ness, understanding,  courage,  tolerance,  and 
wUlingneas  to  accept  a  }tist  share  of  political. 
•  xlal.  and  economic  responsibility  without 
the  stigina  ct  Inequality  iinder  the  law  may 
well  help  both  men  and  women  to  a  fuller 
life  In  cur  democracy. 

As  a  resident  cf  Des  Moines  for  20  years. 
I  am  experiencing  a  sense  of  deep  disaf>- 
polntment  at  the  Tribune,  that  It  would  re- 
print an  editorial  like  this.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  fine,  fa^  comments  that  our  late 
beloved  Harry  Ingham  used  to  put  In  hla 
column.  He  fully  believed  In  the  ccntribu- 
tlcn  women,  as  citizens,  could  make  and 
never  failed  to  say  so. 

STEiia  E.  BA£K£a. 

DCS  Moixxs. 


Armed  Forces  Day  Address  by  Bri^.  Gen. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
cr 

HON.  ICARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOLTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29 > .  2950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th^  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  Armed  Forces  Day,  May  20. 
1950.  at  Sioux  Falls.  6.  Dak.,  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant. Army  War  CoUege.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mayor  Saure.  Colonel  Renth.  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  ladies  and  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
tod.^y  to  contribute  In  a  small  way  to  the 
efforts  you  have  made  to  set  aside  this  week 
end  with  j  irtlcular  thought  to  what  the 
Armed  Forces  of  your  country  mean  to  you. 

In  days  as  fraught  with  a  cold  war  and 
portents  of  impending  wiu'  as  these  are,  it 
behooves  txs  to  p>ause  In  our  dally  lives  to 
consider  from  whence  we  came  and  whither 
we  are  going.  To  those  of  you  who  believe 
In  a  Supreme  Beine.  I  suggest,  also,  your 
frequent  prayers  that  those  who  guide  the 
destiny  ol  both  our  own  and  the  opposing 
forces  in  the  world  can  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  our  problems.  The  gap  is  wide,  the 
enemy  is  iM^tal  and  realistic.  The  way  Ls 
Tery.  very  dlfScult. 

■fhe  President  of  the  United  States  has 
CKlled  upon  the  Nation  for  the  first  time  to 
pay  tr:bi:te  to  all  the  Armed  Forces  on  this 
specific  week  end.  It  represents  e  departure 
from  previous  years  when  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  each  had  their  own 
special  days  set  aside.  It  represents  an  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
unlficauon  of  the  Armed  Forces.  All  the 
difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  are  rela- 
tively small  in  nature  compared  to  our  ac- 
complishments In  bringing  the  Armed  Forces 
under  more  unified  control.  Now  we  are 
"teamed  for  defense." 

WTiiie  planning  on  the  Joint  level  between 
the  se-vices  Is  continuing  to  improve,  we 
have  achieved  concrete  gains  In  the  way  of 
a  unified  Military  Air  Transport  Service  and 
a  unified  Military  Sea  Transport  Service. 
Purchases  are  being  coordinated  through  the 
Munitions  Board:  medical  service,  through 
a  Joint  committee:  and  civilian  components 
and  personnel,  through  Joint  policy  boards. 
A  uniform  Career  Compensation  Act  has  been 
enacted  and  a  imlfied  code  of  military  Jus- 
tice Is  well  on  Its  way. 

In  the  same  way  that  an  Industry  must 
organize  for  efficient  production  and  opera- 
tion, or  that  labor  and  agriciilttire  must  be 
organized  for  the  most  efficient  production 
and  benefits  as  affect  the  whole,  so  also  In 
this  constantly  changing  world  must  oiir 
Armed  Forces  be  organized  and  integrated 
to  insure  complete  cooperation  and  collabo- 
raiicn  between  all  elements  concerned  when 
the  unfortunate  biislness  of  war  Is  thrust 
up^n  the  Nation. 

Only  a  relatively  short  time  ago.  Jules 
Verne  considered  encircling  the  world  in  80 
days  as  a  major  accomplishment,  and  It  was 
a  matter  that  Intrigued  all  those  who  read 
his  book.  As  of  today  the  world  has  been 
circled  several  times  In  less  than  10  days, 
and  In  the  light  of  present-day  supersonic 
developments,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  It  win  not  be  possible  to  circle  the  en- 
tire globe  within  a  matter  of  48  hours  within 
a  relatively  few  years.  Thus  distance  no 
longer  means  security  or  protection. 

la  the  field  of  thought  communication. 
whereas  Washington  had  to  send  a  man  on 
horseback  for  a  bard  day's  ride  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  to  carry  the  reports  of 
events  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
news  from  Europe  took  at  least  3  weeks  by 
sailing  ship.  Today,  in  a  matter  of  an  hour, 
people  can  bo  Informed  anywhere  on  this 
globe  cf  occurrences  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Such  speed  in  thought  transference 
and  transportation  means  increased  rapidity, 
not  only  in  the  conduct  of  our  everyday 
bULiness  but,  tn  particular,  with  res{>ect  to 
our  need  to  be  ready  and  able  now  to  resist 
fcgi<re«uslun  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  power 
who  Is  mobilize  and  able  to  operate  over 
vast  distances  in  amazingly  short  periods 
of  time. 

It  ii>  not  a  pleaiia.nt  thought  that  this 
should  be  so,  and  ah  of  us  would  like  to  be 


able  to  live  our  Uvea  In  a  nom  al  manner 
among  our  relatives,  friends,  and  contempo- 
raries without  the  constant  pojslblllty  or 
threat  of  war  hanging  over  ou-  heads  or 
without  enduring  the  cold  war  that  exists 
today.  Nevertheless,  such  con<lltlons  are 
not  possible  today,  and  every  sir  gle  Ameri- 
can fully  realizes  that  fact.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation between  war  and  pea-e  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  Marxian  the)ry  of  con- 
quest. Let  us  not  be  deceived  on  this  point. 
Furthermore,  the  advent  of  the  atom  bomb, 
guided  missiles  and  other  modern  develop- 
ments, together  with  the  vastlj  increased 
range  of  the  airplane,  has  enda  igered  the 
security  of  people  everywhere,  e'en  In  the 
Interior  of  our  great  country. 

Fate  has  thrtist  upon  us  s  certain  role 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  crescendo  of 
conflicting  Interests,  played  on  th;  drums  of 
destiny  In  this  world  of  blinding  speed  and 
atomic  power,  finds  us  as  one  of  two  focal 
points  around  which  all  the  forces  on  this 
earth  are  rallying.  The  verdict  of  the  fu- 
ture— yes.  the  very  continuance  o:  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  moral,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical values  of  our  western  civ  llzatlon — 
win  depend  on  our  courage  and  ast  Jteness  in 
meeting  this  challenge  by  the  Majzian  the- 
ory of  dialectic  materialism  callec;  commu- 
nism. History,  like  a  fasclnatin ;  woman, 
only  bestows  her  favors  on  the  brave  and 
the  strong,  never  on  the  bashful  or  weak. 
There  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  determi- 
nation not  only  to  contain  but  to  destroy 
the  virus  of  communism. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  Americans  fully  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  threat  that  faces 
lis.  You  undoubtedly  realize  that  the  man- 
power of  the  only  nation  en  earth  having  the 
potential  for  ag2:resslon  against  uf  far  our- 
numbers  our  own.  I  am  sure  that  you  also 
know  that  the  present  state  of  the  already 
mobilized  hostile  army,  navy,  and  air  force 
Is  such  that  In  the  Initial  months,  if  not 
years,  of  a  war.  we  would  b''  severely  pressed 
at  every  turn.  While  we  boast  of  our  great 
Industrial  capacity,  the  fact  is  that  as  of  to- 
day the  Communist  production  of  war  ma- 
terials far  outstrips  our  own.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  In  certain  critical  Items,  she  Is  produc- 
ing more  each  month  than  the  total  of  such 
Items  we  have  In  the  hands  of  our  troops. 
While  our  over-all  Industrial  capacity  far 
exceeds  any  other  nation's  today,  we  must 
realize  that  the  great  proportion  of  our  pro- 
duction  is  devoted  to  capital  goods  and  to 
meet  everyday  civilian  needs.  The  Commu- 
nist zone,  with  their  low  standards  and  their 
regimentation  and  slave  labor,  has  found  no 
need  to  consider  the  comforts  of  its  people, 
and  nearly  all  of  Its  very  considerable  and 
rapidly  Increasing  production  Is  devoted  to 
turning  out  the  tools  of  war.  When  these 
facts  are  considered,  together  with  the  mo- 
bUlzed  force  that  Is  ready  for  action  at  any 
time,  then  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  and  the  world  becomes  more 
appasent. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  2  years  In  Ger- 
many where  I  had  the  privilege  of  command- 
ing the  First  Constabulary  Brigade,  one  of 
two  such  armored  units  in  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Germany.  The  other  major  tactical 
element  was  the  First  Infantry  Division,  of 
long  and  glorious  fame.  These  units,  sup- 
ported by  an  almost  negligible  tactical  Air 
Force,  constitute  all  the  combat  troops  be- 
tween the  eastern  zonal  border  and  the  west. 
Of  course,  the  British  and  the  Trench  in 
their  respective  zones  of  Germany  have  some 
counterpart  of  these  small  American  forces, 
but  the  total  force  Involved  Is  entirely  In- 
adequate to  do  more  than  temporarily  delay 
the  advance  of  the  masses  of  enemy  troops, 
generously  supported  by  tactical  air  forces 
that  are  available  now  in  eastern  Germany. 

The  recognition  of  this  serious  situation 
In  which  the  likely  aggressor  has  the  capa- 
bility to  push  us  back  to  the  Atlantic  when- 
ever It  pleases  la,  of  course,  one  of  the  rea- 
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sons  why  the  Implementation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Marshall  plan  are  of 
such  great  Importance.  The  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe  have  done  much  with  American 
help  to  restore  some  semblance  of  their  pre- 
war status  and  development;  but  until  they 
are  In  a  position  where  they  have  at  least 
an  even  chance  of  resisting  a  hostile  thrust 
from  the  east,  they  cannot.  In  confidence  and 
with  some  hope  for  security,  advance  much 
farther  on  the  road  to  stability  and  progress. 
The  Instability  that  has  appeared  in  some 
western  European  governments  Is  just  an- 
other Indication  of  the  uncertainty  the  peo- 
pie  cf  those  nations  have  felt  as  to  which 
way  to  turn  In  order  to  go  forward  to  peace 
tnd  security. 

It  Is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  realize  that 
in  a  world  where  we  like  to  think  our  clvlll- 
ratlon  Is  advanced,  such  conditions  can  exist. 
Nevertheless,  our  civilization  is  no  further 
advanced  cr  secure  than  the  most  backward 
or  recalcitrant  of  the  powers  that  have  the 
force  to  destroy  It;  and  that  force  definitely 
erl^ts  today.  Only  when  you  can  observe  at 
close  hand  the  conditions  under  which  the 
peoples  subjected  to  the  Communist  heel 
have  to  live,  can  you  fully  appreciate  what  It 
v.culd  mean  to  have  America  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  secondary  power  at  best,  or  at 
wor?t,  another  colony  under  the  hammer  and 
slclt'.e.  Such  occurrences  are  not  Impossible, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  preventing  them  that 
we  must  be  alert  and  understanding  as  to 
the  national  requirements  for  security. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  important  to  state 
that  v.hille  the  strength  of  our  arms  Is  very 
Important,  there  are  other  factors  of  great 
Importance,  too.  Our  national  security  rests 
on  our  moral,  social,  economic,  political,  and 
military  strength — and  the  strength  of  all 
other  nations  allied  or  sympathetic  to  our 
cause. 

While  we  have  given  generously  of  cur 
bounty  In  food,  medical  supplies  and  capital 
goods  to  other  less  fortunate  nations — yes. 
even  to  former  enemies,  the  No.  1  need  In  the 
west  Is  to  replace  fear  with  courage,  hope 
with  determination,  vacillation  and  compro- 
mise with  the  ultimate  of  objectivity  and 
realism.  To  do  this,  a  firm  military  posture 
is  one  cf  the  prerequisites.  Then  with  con- 
fidence In  cur  cause  and  In  our  course  we 
can  go  forward.  No  team  ever  won  a  game  by 
merely  hoping  to  avoid  defeat. 

Many  of  you  here  are  descendant  from  an- 
cestors who  held  this  western  frontier 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
warlike  tribes  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
You  know  the  stories  of  massacres  and  depre- 
dations during  our  westward  push  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  ."=ay  to  you  that  there 
Is  another  vast  and  vital  frontier  wherever 
the  prongs  of  communism  Infect  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  One  segment  of  this  frontier 
today  Is  In  the  United  States  zone  of  Ger- 
many, where  100,000  American  troops  and 
probably  another  150,000  American  men, 
women,  and  children  representing  South  Da- 
kota and  the  other  47  States  and  Territories, 
stand  guard  as  an  outpost  against  a  threat 
that  would  make  an  Indian  attack  seem  In- 
nocuous and  gentle.  You  cannot  divorce 
yourselves  from  a  sense  of  real  responsibility 
In  this  situation  unless  you  wish  again  to 
feel  the  guilt  that  we  Americans  knew  after 
Fearl  Harbor  and  Bataan. 

The  National  Government  recognizes  the 
seriousness  of  demoting  too  much  of  our  na- 
tional Income  and  wealth  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  peace  can 
be  established,  and  every  effort  must  be  bent 
to  that  end.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  mini- 
mum standard  below  which  our  defensive 
capability  must  not  fall,  without  the  most 
dire  threat  to  .he  future  of  the  Nation.  All 
services  are  being  required  to  keep  their  reg- 
ular forces  to  a  minimum  since,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  must  be  employed  355 


days  a  year,  they  are  the  most  costly.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  dependence 
Is  being  placed  on  the  Increased  readiness  of 
our  National  Guard  and  reserve  forces.  The 
officers  and  men  of  these  fomes  have  a  more 
serious  responsibility  facing  them  than  may, 
at  times,  be  apparent.  We  need  the  support 
of  th^  entire  population  tc  provide  addi- 
tional officers  and  men  for  taese  forces  and 
the  sj'mpathetlc  understanding  and  support 
of  the  entire  population  as  ta  their  purpose 
and  their  Importance.  The  seriousness  of 
the  present  situation  Is  such  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  more  alert  than  e  er  before,  and 
we  must  not  be  lulled  Into  the  sense  of  false 
security  of  olden  days  where  minute  men 
rose  overnight  to  save  the  country.  Our 
best  estimate  today  on  reaching  wartime 
productive  capacity  Is  a  minimum  of  18 
months,  and  It  .akes  tanks  and  planes  and 
ships  to  fight  a  modern  war.  Courage,  while 
Indispenslble,  Is  entirely  inadequate.  We 
must  not  fall  Into  the  category,  phrased  so 
aptly  by  that  great  ally  and  Englishman, 
Winston  Churchill: 

"God  and  the  soldier  I  adore. 
In  times  of  danger,  but  not  before. 
The  danger  passed  and  all  things  righted, 
God  is  forgot  and  the  soldier  is  slighted." 

The  moral  of  this  little  poem  should  be 
clear,  and  the  soldier  means  all  of  those  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  this  country  and  the 
Industry  and  labor  to  support  them  In  the 
field. 

And  so  I  feel  that  I  can  tell  you  this  by 
way  of  assurance,  that  your  Department  of 
Defense  stand  Is  neither  self-satisfied  nor 
complacent.  It  feels  deeply  the  compelling 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  it  for  making 
certain  that  If  the  means  are  net  provided 
to  m.aintain  a  balanced  capacity  In  these 
times  cf  peril.  It  will  only  be  because  the 
Nation  is  unwilling  rather  than  uninformed. 

Under  these  conclusions  we  must  maintain 
trim,  highly  mobile,  and  efficient  forces  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  a  safe 
minimum,  and  a  superior  Industrial  posture 
capable  of  immediate  explosive  expansion. 
For  should  overt  aggression  come,  it  will  be 
swift  beyond  measure.  There  wlU  be  no  com- 
fortable cushion  cf  time  again.  In  which  to 
make  ready;  no  safe  opportunity  to  marshal 
a  latent  strength,  as  in  the  last  two  con- 
flicts. 

I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  In  a  brief 
way  the  reasons  I  believe  the  readiness  of 
adequate  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  is  more 
important  than  ever  before  and  why  we  need 
your  understanding  and  support.  It  is  also 
fitting  at  this  time,  however,  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  all  those  of  the  Armed  Forces  cf 
this  country  who  have  passed  on,  whether 
on  the  battlefield  or  with  the  passage  of 
time.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine  how 
many  have  served  their  country  in  war,  from 
the  founding  of  the  Republic,  through  the 
days  of  Custer  and  Reno  In  this  Territory, 
and  on  down  to  the  soldier,  sailor  and  air- 
man of  today  who  Is  also  guarding  a  fron- 
tier. The  contribution  of  these  men  and 
women,  all  citizens — all  from  the  body  pol- 
itic, is  quite  apparent  in  the  greatness  of  our 
country  today.  While  cur  country  has  been 
made  progressively  great  for  175  years  by  the 
courage,  intelligence  and  Initiative  of  all  of 
Its  citizens,  that  progress  could  have  been 
terminated  on  any  one  of  the  several  occa- 
sions during  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
engaged  in  major  conflicts  Involving  the  life 
or  death  of  the  Nation. 

Wars  are  the  crises  in  the  lives  of  nations. 
With  courage  and  some  blood  we  have  been 
able  to  survive  all  the  past  operations.  With 
vigilance,  fortitude,  a  reasonable  degree  of 
preparedness  and  faith  In  God,  we  can  hope 
to  survive  any  the  future  may  hold.  That 
Is  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  American 
people  today. 


Decisions  by  the  Supreme  Coart— 
Newspaper  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  M.\ssAcursrTTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "An  Historic  Day  in  the  Supreme 
Court."  by  Arthur  Krock.  which  appears 
this  day  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  an  editorial  entitled 
"Separate  But  Equal."  also  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In    THi:   Nation — An    Historic    Dat    in    th« 

SCP2EME  Court 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  June  5. — The  hitherto  easy- 
going observance  of  the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine,  which  the  Supreme  Court  In  1896 
{Plc^ry  V.  Ferguson)  decreed  as  satisfying  the 
"equal  protection"  mandate  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  and  which  the  States 
and  interstate  carriers  have  relied  on  to 
legalize  racial  segregation  In  schools  and 
transportation  facilities,  was  a  mass  of  tat- 
ters today  after  the  Court  read  three  deci- 
sions. It  still, 'exists  in  the  realm  of  judicial 
theory;  the  cAi^  Justice  said  it  need'  not  be 
reexamined.  But  the  net  of  the  decisions 
was  that  "equal  "  must  be  as  definitely  proved 
as  "separate,"  by  tests  which  obviously  will 
be  difficult  If  not  Impossible  for  the  States  to 
meet,  as  Texas  and  Oklahoma  failed  to  do 
today. 

The  oolicltor  General.  Philip  B.  Perlman, 
did  not  Induce  the  Court  to  reverse  Plessy  and 
say  that  "separate  but  equal"  facilities  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  because  the 
very  fact  of  segregating  colored  from  white  Is 
a  dental  of  colored  equality  under  the  laws. 
But  he  get  the  substance  of  what  he  was 
after,  and  unanimously.  From  now  on  a 
community  must  be  able  to  prove  beyond 
question  that  a  segregated  complainant  re- 
ceives educational  services  equivalent  to 
those  rendered  the  racial  majority.  And  to 
do  that  will  impose  crushing  financial  btir- 
dens  on  the  community. 

Hence,  while  Mr.  Perlman  did  not  get  the 
Plessy  doctrine  specifically  overruled,  he  got 
the  Supreme  Court  to  put  a  price  tag  en  It 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  in  numerous 
localities.  And  In  the  field  of  Interstate 
transportation  the  Department  of  Jiistlce 
completely  carried  its  point — that  segrega- 
tion in  dining  cars,  etc  .  Imposes  an  "undue 
disadvantage"  on  colored  persons,  sometimes 
on  white  also,  that  clearly  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. In  taking  this  position,  which  the 
Court  sustained,  the  Department  successfully 
attacked  the  finding  of  another  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— that  this  type  of  segregation  was  with- 
in the  law. 

MR.  \nNsoN  srrs  a  umtt 
As  In  the  case  In  which  the  Chief  Justice 
declared  for  the  Court  that  restrictive  realty 
covenants,  being  repugnant  to  the  law.  were 
not  by  it  enforceable,  Mr.  Vinson  In  the  col- 
lege segregation  cases  from  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa did  not  attempt  to  extend  legal  re- 
strictions to  Individual  preferences  in  hu- 
man association.    In  the  covenants  decision 
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bf  saJd  It  was  not  Illegal  t.-^T  a  set  of  prtvat* 
persons  to  »gr««  among  tiiemselves  that  they 
vculd  not  sell  or  rent  their  pr.^p>ertles  to 
members  of  specified  croups,  bu:  they  could 
not  ask  the  courts  to  require  any  of  their 
number  to  keep  the  con-.p.-^ct.  In  deciding 
today  the  complaint  of  McLaurln.  the  Negro 
etudent  At  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Unl- 
▼ersity  cd  Oklahoma,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote : 
"For  aome  time  the  aection  of  the  class- 
room In  which  [McLaurinl  sat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail  on  which  there  was  a  sign 
stating  "reaerTed  for  ootored.'  but  these  have 
been  removed.  He  is  now  assigned  to  a  seat 
In  the  classroom  specifled  for  colored  stu- 
dents; be  Is  assigned  to  a  table  in  the  library 
on  tlks  BMtn  floor,  and  he  is  permitted  to  eat 
at  the  same  time  In  the  cafeteria  as  other 
students,  although  here  again  he  is  assigned 
to  a  separate  table. 

"These  restrictions  signify  that  the  State 
•  •  •  sets  McLaurin  apart  from  the  ether 
students  The  result  is  that  |he]  is  handi- 
capped In  his  pursuit  of  elective  graduate 
ln.struction  [because  these  restrictions]  im- 
pair and  Inhibit  his  ability  tc  study,  to  en- 
gage in  discussions,  and  exchange  views  with 
ether  students  •  •  *.  State-imposed  re- 
strictions which  produce  such  inequalities 
cannot  be  sustained. 

"It  may  be  argued  tha.  |he)  will  be  In  no 
better  position  when  these  restrictions  are 
removed,  for  he  may  still  b^  set  apart  by  his 
fellow-students.  This  we  think  irrelevant. 
There  is  a  •  •  •  constitutional  differ- 
ence between  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
State  •  •  •  and  the  refiisai  of  individu- 
als to  commingle  when  the  jtate  presents  no 
such  bar." 

FACTS  WEIGHED   MINUTELY 

In  the  case  from  Texas,  the  Negro  peti- 
tioner. Sweatt,  was  not.  like  McLaurin, 
admitted  to  the  graduate  school  reserved  for 
whites.  A  ^parate  law  school  finally  was 
arranged  for  his  use.  But  ihe  Chief  Justice 
today  for  the  Court  said  "we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  education  offered  [Sweatt]  is  sub- 
stantially equal  to  that  which  he  would  re- 
ceive if  admitted  to  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School,"  and  ""we  hc'.d  that  the  equal 
protection  daiise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment requires  that  [Sweatt]  be  admitted"  to 
the  latter. 

The  facts  on  which  the  Supreme  Co\irt  de- 
cided that  McLaurm  and  Sweatt  as  students 
were  not  receiving  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity assured  b.  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  that  therefore  the  partial  segre- 
gation of  the  one  and  the  full  segregation 
of  the  other  must  be  abandoned,  were  so 
minutely  inspected  that  litigation  inevitably 
will  fellow,  based  on  conditions  in  se^e- 
gated  primary  and  secondary  public  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Coxirt  made  it  crysttd 
clear  today  that  It  will  sympathetically  en- 
te  tain  any  plea  of  inequality. 

In  the  field  of  lower  education,  especially 
In  t^e  secondary  public  schools,  the  social 
bases  of  segregation  are  much  broader  and 
deeper  than  In  the  colleges.  If  and  when 
the  Supreme  Court  applies  today's  formula 
and  solution  to  these,  where  it  finds  segre- 
gated facilities  unequal,  the  real  test  of  com- 
munity acceptance  will  come. 

6xPAJL\Tx  Btrr  Equal 

rhe  Supreme  Court  did  not  overturn  ths 
"separate  but  equal"  ductrme  in  the  thres 
decisions  involving  segregation  handed  down 
yesterday.  What  the  Court  did  seem  to  be 
saying  in  one  opinion  was  that  Negroes  en- 
tering the  Southern  Railway  Co.'s  dining  cars 
did  not  in  fact  receive  facilities  equal  to 
those  given  white  travelers.  It  was  also  true, 
as  Jiutlce  Burton  pointed  out,  that  the  rail- 
way's rules  "impose  a  like  deprivation  upon 
white  passengers,"  but  it  was  not  a  whits 
passenger  who  complained. 


In  two  other  opinions.  Involving  the  law 
schools  of  the  Universities  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, the  finding  was  that  Negro  students 
were  not  offered,  as  Chief  Justice  Vinson  said 
In  the  Texas  case,  a  "legal  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  offered  by  the  State  to  students 
of  other  races"  The  Court  upheld  the  Ne- 
gro's right  to  equ.illty  of  treatment.  In 
practice,  the  full  exercise  of  this  right  might 
mean  an  end  to  segregation.  But  this  was 
not  what  the  Court  said. 

Decisions  such  as  this  have  a  compelling 
power  on  the  individuals,  corporations,  or 
public  agencies  involved  in  them.  They  will 
not  of  themselves  change  folkways  overnight. 
No  matter  what  rules  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.  or  any  other  southern  railroad  may  adopt, 
some  kind  of  segregation  will  doubtless 
persist  en  dining  cars  running  into  the  Deep 
South.  It  will  persist,  too.  in  southern  uni- 
versities. An  individual  belonging  to  a  rec- 
ognizable minority  lacking  political  power 
tnay  easily  be  denied  privileges  to  which  he 
is  legally  entitled.  There  are,  sad  to  say, 
mere  or  less  subtle  ways  of  achieving  this. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  what  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  are  as  of  this  pres- 
ent date.  It  is  good  to  have  this  statement 
made.  This  Republic  cannot  recognize  de- 
grees of  citizenship.  But  as  long  as  consid- 
erable numbers  of  people,  Including  the  ma- 
jority or  dominant  elements  in  whole  com- 
munities, think  differently,  we  cannot  expect 
the  millennium.  The  situation  calls  for  a 
period  of  education — how  long  a  period  no 
one  can  say.  Meanwhile.  It  Is  for  the  more 
liberal  elements  in  the  Southern  Slates  to 
see  to  It  as  well  as  they  can  that  the  broad- 
ening out  of  human  rights  is  accomplished 
with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  There  will 
need  to  be  continued  cooperation  by  the 
enlightened  leaders  of  both  races. 


Diversion  of  Additional  Water  From  the 
Niagara  Pviver  for  Power  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Mr.  Earle  J.  Machold,  president  of  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

The  subject  of  that  letter  is  the  pend- 
ing Niagara  Treaty  whose  approval  Mr. 
Machold  unreservedly  advocates.  The 
support  of  this  great  coriporation  for  the 
Niagara  Treaty  was  expressed  in  such 
forward-lookmg  term.s  that  I  issued  a 
statement  praising  Mr.  Machold's  atti- 
tude. I  join  with  him  in  urging  imme- 
diate action  of  the  treaty. 

I  have  obtained  the  kind  permission 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  present  Mr.  Machold's  let- 
ter for  insertion  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  bo  inserted. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert Into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  statement  I  issued  in  comment  upon 
this  letter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NiACAjiA  Mohawk  Power  Corp., 

May  23.  1950. 
Hon.  Tom  Connalxt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   United  States   Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  presently  has 
pending  before  It  for  consideration  and 
recommendations  the  treaty  recently  ne- 
gotiated by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Crnnda  to  permit  diversion  of  additional 
water  from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  pur- 
poses. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  you  may  find  it  helpful  in  your 
deliberations,  to  have  a  statement  of  the 
policy  and  position  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  (which  owns  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.)  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
treaty. 

Tlie  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co,  is  presently 
the  only  company  or  organization,  public  or 
private,  which  utilizes  the  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River  for  power  purposes  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river  It  (the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Co.)  holds  a  50-year  license  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  issued  in 
1921  (license  No.  1)  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  authorizing 
the  diversion  of  19,725  cubic  feet  per  second 
of  water  of  the  Niagara  River  for  power  pur- 
poses which,  together  with  275  cubic  feet 
per  second  covered  by  temporary  authoriza- 
tion granted  in  1928,  is  utilized,  under  the 
terms  of  the  license,  in  its  Schoellkopf  Sta- 
tion to  develop  365.000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power.  It  also  presently  utilizes  12,500  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  water  from  the  Niagara 
River  under  temporary  permits,  making  use 
of  its  Adams  Station,  which  develops  about 
80,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co..  Ltd., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  C»., 
presently  utilizes  approximately  10,600  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  on  the  Canadian  side  to  develop  80,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power,  35.063  kilowatts 
of  which  are  exported  to  the  United  Siates 
pursuant  to  a  firm  contract  with  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

At  the  time  the  proposed  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments had  available  for  their  consideration 
the  September  1949  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Po-.ver.  Federal  Power  Commission,  entitled 
"PosslbilUies  for  Redevelopment  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  Power."  This  report  sets  forth  In 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  for 
ultimate  and  complete  utilization  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Niagara  River  for  power  purposes 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  srenlc 
beauty  of  tne  Falls  In  the  Niagara  River. 

Representatives  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  cooperated  with  engineers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  Yoik  in  prepar- 
ing that  report.  All  of  the  participants  are 
In  accord  concerning  the  engineering  recr 
ommendatlons  contained  therein,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  minor  details  which  are 
not  Important  here. 

The  study  from  which  the  above-men- 
tioned report  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  ema- 
nated actually  was  suggested  by  the  writer 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  to  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  Stale  of  New  York 
early  in  the  ycai  1947.  After  conferring  with 
both  agencies  It  was  agreed  that  representa- 
tives of  the  two  government  agencies  and  of 
our  company  would  endeavor  to  agree,  from 
an  engineering  viewpoint,  upon  the  manner 
of  best  utilizing  additional  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River  for  power  purposes,  when  and 
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If  the  International  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909  should  be  revised  to  permit  addi- 
tional diversion. 

The  report  itself  acknowledges  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  cooperation  and  assistance  given 
by  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Bundy,  vice  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.,  in  its  preparation. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Power  report  indicates, 
we  advised  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that,  in  the  event  additional  diversions 
should  be  authorized  by  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  this  company  desired  to  use 
such  additional  watet  for  the  development  of 
electric  power. 

We  are  prepared  to  finance  any  such  de- 
velopment and  are  fully  able  to  do  so. 

The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  renders 
service  to  about  880.000  electric  customers  In 
an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  approximately  2.800,000 
persons,  and  extending  from  Albany  and 
Hudson  on  the  east  to  Buffalo  and  the  Nia- 
gara frontier  on  the  west,  and  north  to  and 
including  Odgcnsburg  and  Massena  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  We  will  have  con- 
structed, since  the  end  of  the  war,  to  and 
Including  1952.  additional  electric  generat- 
ing capacity  of  70O.UO0  kilowatts  (mostly 
steam)  to  meet  the  expanding  demands  of 
the  farms,  homes,  commercial  enterprises, 
and  Industry  of  this  territory. 

The  entire  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 
system  is  Interconnected  by  a  network  of 
high  voltage  electric  transmission  facilities. 
It  also  has  high  voltage  tran.smission  facili- 
ties Interconnected  with  the  system."  in  New 
England  on  the  east;  New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  south:  and 
with  the  system  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  on  the  west  and 
north. 

While  recent  widely  publicized  estimates 
of  the  need  for  additional  electric-power 
development  In  the  territory  may  be  on  the 
extravagant  side,  cur  own  studies  Indicate 
that  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  sys- 
tem must  provide  a  minimum  of  850,000  kilo- 
watts of  new  generating  capacity  between 
1952  and  1960  to  provide  for  expected  in- 
crease in  demand  for  electric  service  in  its 
territory  alone.  If  you  attribute  the  same 
rate  of  growth  to  the  other  systems  rerving 
the  public  In  the  State  of  New  York.  It  seems 
certain  that  by  1960  the  1,132.000  kilowatts 
of  additional  generating  capacity  which  will 
be  made  available  by  the  proposed  additional 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River 
for  power  purposes  will  be  utilized  within 
the  State  of  New  York  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  can  be  utilized  in  the  .system  of  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.  alone. 

Electricity  has  contributed  Importantly  to 
a  better  way  of  life  and  to  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country.  Dependable  electric 
service  has  become  a  vital  necessity  to  mod- 
ern society.  The  availability  and  depend- 
ability of  such  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  consistent  with  sound  economics  has 
become  a  matter  of  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic consideration  and  concern. 

The  furnu^hlng  of  abundant,  reliable,  and 
low-priced  electric  energy  to  the  people  in 
the  territory  which  we  serve  Is  one  way  we 
contribute  to  greater  enjoyment  of  modern, 
comfortable  living  conditions  and  to  the  fur- 
ther ad\antageous  use  of  electric  service  In 
rural  and  farm  areas. 

Almost  100  percent  of  the  farms  In  the 
territory  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  now 
are  taking  our  service  or  have  It  available  to 
them,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  state  that  electricity  is  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  farms  in  our  service  area. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  in  recent 
months  to  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour 
paid  for  electric  service  by  domestic  con- 
sumers In  New  York  State.  The  New  York 
State  power  authority  reported  the  1948  av- 
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erage  use  of  electricity  by  domestic  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  1,218 
kilowatt-hours  and  the  average  cost  to  be 
381  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  To  set  the 
record  straight,  I  want  to  record  that  In  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  system  in  1949  the  average 
cost  for  domestic  consumption  was  2.61  cents 
per  kilowatt-hotu-  (266  cents  In  1948)  and 
for  farm  use  was  2.20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
(2  30  cents  In  1948) .  The  average  use  In  1949 
for  domestic  consumption  was  1.S31  ki!o-*att- 
hours  ( 1.623  in  1948)  and  for  farm  consump- 
tion 3.553  kilowatt -hours  (3.148  in  1948). 
This  use  will  be  greater  and  the  average  cost 
less  In  1950  due  in  part  to  a  rate  reduction 
made  effective  on  May  1,  1950. 

I  have  related  these  facts  In  order  to  In- 
form you  briefly  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
and  consideration,  which  lead  us  to  be  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
authorizing  further  permanent  diversion  of 
waters  of  the  Niagara  Ri%'er  for  power  pur- 
poses. 

The  rapid  growth  In  demand  for  electric 
service  In  the  State  of  New  York  leads  us  to 
believe  that  additional  substantial  steam 
electric  generating  capacity  will  be  required 
In  the  years  ahead,  even  though  all  avail- 
able hydroelectric  power  resources  are  lully 
utilized. 

We  are  confident  of  further  industrial  ex- 
pansion In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
domestic,  farm  and  commercial  customers 
will  Increase  In  numbers  and  in  annual  use 
of  electric  service.  Greater  use  of  electric 
energy,  and  Its  utilization  for  the  perform- 
ance of  tasks  to  which  It  Is  not  now  applied, 
win  contribute  substantially  to  our  expand- 
ing economy. 

If  the  electric  capacity  and  energy  to  be 
derived  from  the  additional  diversion  of 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River  are  not  made 
available,  the  companies  now  rendering  elec- 
tric service  In  New  York  State  will  have  to 
provide  other  production  facilities  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  electric  service. 

We  urpe  you  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  proposed  treaty.  In  the  event  of 
Its  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  we  expect  to  ask  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  grant  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  a  license  for  the  development  of 
electric  energy  through  the  utilization  of  the 
additional  waters  so  authorized  to  be  divert- 
ed for  power  purposes. 

There  are  no  considerations  of  navigation, 
reclamation,  flood  control  or  Irrigation  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  additional  diversion 
of  waters  of  the  Niagara  River.  Here  is  one 
Instance  where  the  problem  Is  confined  to 
the  naked  question  of  use  of  waters  of  a 
stream  for  power  purposes  alone. 

By  reason  of  Its  constant  study  and  ex- 
perience In  the  use  of  the  waters  of  this  very 
river  for  power  piu-poses  for  over  50  years. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  has  the  know- 
how  to  make  this  development  and  we  are 
prepared  to  undertake  It  without  the  use 
of  public  funds. 

In  addition,  we  estimate  that  the  private 
corporation  making  this  development  would 
pay  approximately  $23,000,000  annually  In 
Federal.  State  and  local  taxes,  divided  as 
follows: 

Federal _ »9,  250.  000 

State — __      4.  300.  000 

Local 8,  450,  000 

The  difference  between  the  estimated  cost 
of  electric  energy  from  a  public  as  com- 
pared to  a  private  development,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  above 
referred  to.  Its  primarily  attributable  to  the 
estimated  taxes  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of 
development  by  a  private  ccm.pany,  and  to 
a  differential  In  money  costs.  That  report 
makes  no  allowances  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the 
event  of  public  development  and  financing. 


I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring 
confirmation  of  the  proposed  Treaty  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  will  be  authorized  to  utilize  the 
additional  waters  to  be  diverted  for  produc- 
tion of  hydro-eiectrlc  power. 

The  demand  for  electric  service  in  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  territory,  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York  will,  in  our  opin- 
ion, increase  so  rapidly  In  the  years  to  come 
that  utilization  of  this  natural  resource  for 
power  purposes  is  Imperative  because  of  the 
economy  In  the  cost  of  generating  hydro- 
electric power  from  that  source. 

The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  hopes 
that  it  will  be  permitted  to  construct  and 
operate  the  facilities  to  utilize,  for  power 
purposes,  the  additional  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River  proposed  to  be  diverted. 

Having  confidence  In  the  fairness  of  any 
governmental  agency  or  agencies  that  may 
be  concerned  with  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  additional  hydro-eiectrlc  production 
facilities  for  utilizing  the  additional  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River,  we  feel  certain  that 
some  fair  method  of  cooperation  and  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  policy  can  be  arrived  at,  in 
the  event  our  company  is  not  authorized  to 
undertake   the   additional   development. 

The  private  utility  companies  now  render- 
ing electric  service  In  Ntw  York  State  (their 
consumers,  employees  and  stockholders) 
should  be  participants  In  the  effort  to  utilize 
the  full  potentialities  of  the  power  resources 
of  the  Niagara  River  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  and 
without  Jeopardy  to  the  great  scenic  spec- 
tacle at  Niagara  Falls. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Powei  Cokp., 
By  Earlz  J.  Machold,  President. 


JuHE  2,  1950. 

Mr.  Earle  J.  Machold,  president  of  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp..  has  made  avail- 
able to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Chairman  Connaixt  of  the  8en- 
Fte  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am 
very  favorably  Impressed  by  the  foward- 
looking  attitude  shown  by  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp.  in  regr.rd  to  the  pending 
Niagara  treaty.  I  am  very  pleased  to  know 
that  Mr.  Machold  stales  unreservedly  his 
support  of  the  pending  treaty  regardless  of 
whether  his  corporation  or  any  other  private 
corporation  is  given  the  right  to  develop  the 
power  which  will  be  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  pending  treaty.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  read  that  Mr.  Machold  has  every 
confidence  as  I  do  tha.  some  fair  measure 
of  cooperation  and  n.utually  satisfactory 
policy  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.  and  whatever  other 
entity  is  given  the  responsibility  lot  de- 
veloping the  new  power  source. 

I  am.  of  course,  unalterably  committed 
to  the  development  of  this  power  as  a  public 
resource  by  public  agencies  since  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  resource  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States  as  Is  firmly  established  by  law  and  by 
court  interpretation — should  be  diverted  to 
private  corporations  with  consequent  prcflta 
ai  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  ready  to  let  the  Congress  and  the 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  make  this 
decision  and.  with  Mr.  Machold.  I  urge  that 
the  Niagara  treaty  should  be  approved  with- 
out delay. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Machold  that  the 
forecasts  of  New  York  power  needs  falls  on 
the  extravagant  side.  Experience  has  shown 
that  all  such  forecasts  in  the  past  have  been 
on  the  conservative  side.  Not  only  mvist  the 
re.<^7urces  of  the  Niagara  but  also  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  every  other  possible 
source  of  hydroelectric  power  potential  In 
the  Northeast  be  developed  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 
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Orifia  of  the  Name  "Waskinfton'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    CTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday   June  6  ^legislative  day  of 
/  Wednesday,  March  29  <.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  communication  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  signed  bj-  Eric 
Understood,  of  London.  England.  It  is 
always  refreshuig  to  note  the  interest 
wh;ch  foreigners  have  in  our  Georg:e 
Washington. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:crd, 
as  follows: 

T:«  FI2ST  Washington — An  Appeal  To  Sa\t 
Or:cinai.  HciiE  or  P»esii>int  s  English  An- 

CESTOSS  ON   BaNILS   OF  THE   Vi iJiR   KZATL   DVE- 
HAM 

j        To  the  New  York  H^'ald  Tribune: 

In  this  year  In  which  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington cel->hrates  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  or  Its  loundation.  an 
Englishman  will,  f  hope,  be  excused  frcm 
reminding  your  readers  ol  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Capital  of  youz  great  Nation. 

In  a  mjning  district  of  a  remote  part  of 
SagUnd  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wear  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  of  Durham  is  a  small 
Tillap;e  the  name  of  which  is  first  recorded 
at  Wesyatone  in  a  Saxon  charter  dated  A  D. 
973. 

In  the  days  when  men  spelt  as  they  pleased 
the  name  is  found  in  various  forms,  but  as 
early  as  A  D.  1311.  one  William  acquired  the 
Tllla5e  of  Washington,  exchanging  for  it  a 
neighboring  hamlet  which  he  released  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham  for  a  "free  rent  of  4 
pounds"  and  the  service  of  "attending  the 
bishop's  great  hunt  with  two  greyhounds." 
About  this  time  surnames  were  coming  in, 
and  William  took  the  name  W.lliam  De 
Washi!;gton  He  wa*  th?  first  man  in  the 
world  to  bear  the  name  of  Washington  and 
the  first  definitely  krown  ancestor  of  the 
first  President. 

For  some  200  years  the  Wa^hlngtons  lived 
In  this  village  where  muy  be  seen  the  Saxon 
font  in  which  they  were  baptized  and  the 
foundations  of  the  house  in  whi'-h  they  lived. 
In  A  D  1376  they  sold  the  pr.jperty.  The 
parchn:ent  recording  the  transaction  and 
bearing  a  leaden  seal  on  which  are  impre-^sed 
the  three  stars  and  two  itrlpe^  which,  with 
an  eagle  as  crest,  had  been  adopted  before 
this  as  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Wash- 
ington family,  is  shown  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. 

The  first  distinguished  member  of  the 
family  was  John  WashUigton,  Prior  of  Dur- 
ham of  1416-46,  who  built  the  cathedral 
cloisters.  The  present  dean  of  Durham  has 
'Vrltten  the  following  lines  on  the  link  be- 
tween Washingtor  England,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.  C: 

•^/ind  that  carrleth  random  seed 
Little  it  careth  and  hath  *-o  heed 
Whence  it  ccmeth  or  whither  blown 
Nor  of  the  crop  thereafter  sown — 
II  it  be  corn  or  idle  weed. 

"Over  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea, 
.  Rich  In  promise  of  things  to  be, 

I         Prom  a  Durham  village  the  seed  was  blown 

And  in  far  Virginian  fields  was  sown — 

Utile  Eeed  of  a  mighty  tree. 


"Proud  Mount  Vernon,  daintily  set 
On  her  rolling  river,  may  well  forget 
The  story  told  of  a  far-ofl  day 
And  an  English  county  far  away  — 
But  the  old  pit  village  remembers  yet. 

•"Washington,  heir  to  a  noble  name, 
Knowest  thou  whence  thy  lineage  came? 
Yet  great  Potomac  and  little  Wear 
Are  linked  in  a  memory  both  hold  dear. 
Linked  In  a  heritage  of  fame. 

"Winds  of  God.  is  It  a'l  unknowing. 
Careless  alike  of  seed  and  sowing. 
Careless  of  human  hopes  and  fears. 
That  ye  sweep  icly  across  the  years 
Winds  of  destiny,  blindly  blowing?" 

After  the  departure  of  the  Washlngtons  the 
original  manor  house  fell  into  decay  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1613.  It  Is  today  again  In  a 
dilapidated  condition  but  not  beyond  resto- 
ration It  occurs  to  me  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  earliest  place  to  bear  the  name  of 
Washington  and  which  still  bears  the  name, 
the  house  of  the  first  man  named  Washing- 
ton and  the  residence  of  the  Washlngtons 
for  two  centuries.  Is  a  matter  of  at  least  as 
n-.uch  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  to  Englishmen. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  committee 
of  outstanding  men  and  women  of  both 
countries  should  be  formed  to  consider  the 
future  of  this  house  and  whether  it  would 
be  appropriate  that  it  should  be  restored  and 
equipped  as  a  museum  and  shrine  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Eric   Under  wood. 

Nrw  York,  Starch  11,  1950. 


After  Thorough  and  Detailed  Study,  the 
Air  Force  Concluded  That  To  Move 
Watson  Laboratories  From  Eatontown 
to  Grilfiss  Air  Base  at  Rome  Is  in  the 
Best  Interests  of  National  Economy  and 
Defense— Why  Not  Let  Them  Avail 
Themselves  of  the  $36,000,000  Invest- 
ed and  Reduce  Annual  Operating  Costs 
by  $1,000,000? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  shadow  boxing  done 
with  re.spect  to  appropriations  and  the 
economy  effected  by  the  so-called  one- 
Package  bill.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  to  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  with  respect  to 
the  10  percent  cut  in  appropriation  and 
the  amendment  providing  tliat  1  va- 
cancy in  every  10  shall  be  filled.  This 
is  Roing  to  require  a  whole  heap  of  ex- 
planation In  the  coming  campaign. 

Mr.  Spcak'^r,  as  a  member  of  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  I  for  one 
cannot  under'^tand  why.  after  the  hear- 
ings were  held  and  the  subcommittee  re- 
port rendered  which  so  fully  stres.sed  the 
need  for  transfer  of  the  Watson  Labor- 
atories, action  was  taken  to  strike  this 
from  S.  2440.  This  is  an  item  about 
which  v/e  are  goiiig  to  hear  a  great  deal 


spoken  in  the  coming  campaign.  In 
fact,  unless  correction  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  before  November,  the 
shadow  boxing  which  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  elec- 
tronic research  laboratories  is  going  to 
become  the  subject  of  discu.s.sion  that 
might  easily  decide  some  several  seats  in 
this  House  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  fact-finding  b}  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Hou;;e  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  involved  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  Watson  Labora- 
tories from  their  present  location  to  some 
central  location  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  who  have  arbitrar- 
ily passed  up  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  Na- 
tions defenses  as  well  as  that  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  eflecKd  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  electronic  research 
centers  are  merely  paying  lip-  service  to 
the  economy  drive  which  this  House  is 
presumed  to  have  under  way. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  would  have  saved  practically 
$1,000,000  a  year  had  we  had  the  courage 
and  the  stick-to-it-tive-ness  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  made  by  the 
military  personnel  and  supported  by  the 
hearings  held  by  a  subcommitiee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  th.^t  looked 
into  every  phase  and  angle  of  ihis  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  propo.sal  to  con.solidata  at  some 
one  central  point  all  electronic  research- 
es applicable  to  the  operations  Df  our  Air 
Forces  was  instituted  immediately  after 
VJ-day  in  1945.  It  was  instituied  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  War.  Robert  W.  Patter- 
son. who.se  splendid  record  for  achieving 
economy  and  eificiency  in  his  D(  partment 
is  a  thing  of  which  Americi  n  people 
everywhere  are  justifiably  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  altogether 
of  concern  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Insofar  as  tney  are  concerned,  it 
involves  merely  the  elimination  of  one  in- 
stallation, with  a  view  to  increasing  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  When  queried  with 
re.spect  to  this  change,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson  said  that  it  waj  not  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  the  Departm  _-nt  of  De- 
fense, it  was  an  Air  Force  matter,  and  of 
a  certainty  it  had  hi.s  tacit  approval  in- 
asmuch as  it  meant  both  an  increase  in 
national  security  and  a  savirgs  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  United  States  Departm.nt  of  the 
Air  Force  as  we  know  it  now  was  not 
then  in  existence.  It  was  still  a  mere  arm 
of  the  United  States  Army,  sc  that  the 
studies  projected  with  respei  t  to  the 
consolidation  of  electronic  research  cen- 
ters was  a  matter  of  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Army  itself. 

Two  years  of  incursive  and  intimate 
study  was  made  of  that  question  which 
was  begun  in  September  of  194")  It  v.-as 
not  until  May  1947  that  a  decision  was 
reached  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  maxi- 
mum of  economy  and  efficlen:y— com- 
mensurate  with   costs— that   the   elec- 
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tronic  center  should  be  assembled  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  located  at  Rome 
N.  Y. 

During  the  Intervening  period  various 
activities  were  conducted  which  aimed 
at  perfecting  the  move,  which  in  Novem- 
ber of  1949,  or  four  years  subsequent  to 
the  time  it  was  Initiated,  resulted  In  a 
directive  to  effect  the  physical  transfer 
of  the  so-called  Wat.son  Laboratories  and 
its  personnel  from  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  to 
Rome.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  decision  was  reached 
only  after  long  study  by  competent  offl- 
cials.  It  was  predicated  .solely  on  the 
increased  efficiency  and  national  secu- 
rity as  well  as  decreased  personnel  and 
costs  which  would  inure  to  the  taxpay- 
er— but  it  was  not  pleasing  from  a  stand- 
point of  political  skiilduggery  and  back 
scratching. 

As  a  result  thereof,  in  January  1950 
and  prior  to  the  actual  physical  transfer 
of  the  Watson  Lat)oratories,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  created  a 
special  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
termination  of  work  at  Eatontown,  N.  J. 
and  the  establishment  of  the  electronic 
center  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
newly  created  subcommittee  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  visited  among 
others  the  present  location  of  the  Wat- 
son Laboratories  at  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  as 
well  as  the  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  at 
Rome.  N.  Y. 

It  was  not  until  March  21  of  this  year 
that  the  subcommittee  submitted  its  re- 
report  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  That  report,  in  effect,  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  newly  created 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  trans- 
ferring the  laboratories,  but  a  minority 
adverse  report  was  submitted  by  my 
good  and  long-time  colleague  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Honorable  Harry  L.  Towe,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  subcommittee 
Mr,  Towe  points  out  and  let  me  quote 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey: 

During  the  course  of  the  controversy  over 
the  proposed  move  of  this  facility,  numerous 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  outside  In- 
divldu.^ls  and  organizations,  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  objective  about  this  situ- 
ation. •  •  •  My  position  Is  no  different 
than  theirs,  but  perhaps  It  will  assume  more 
validity  when  I  say  to  you  that  the  Watson 
Laboratory  is  not  In  my  district.  It  Is  more 
than  70  miles  away,  and  its  retention  or  re- 
moval has  no  political  significance  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  count 
myself  numbered  among  those  who  Mr. 
Towe  has  stated  are  motivated  solely  by 
the  best  interests  of  national  defense  and 
i-n  economy  in  Government,  and  more- 
over, like  my  good  friend,  Harry  Towe, 
the  Watson  Laboratories  are  not  in  my 
district.  Further,  hke  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  I  too  am  70  miles  or 
more  distant  from  Eatontown. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  chose  to  ignore  the  exhaus- 
tive studies  started  in  September  of  1945 
by  competent  military  authorities  who 


have  testified  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  their  recommendation 
for  the  change.  Neither  do  I  know  why 
he  waited  imtil  March  21, 1950.  to  render 
the  statement.  Certain  it  is  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee he  must  have  known  of  the  proposed 
move,  but  Mr.  Towe  dismissed  all  such 
considerations  by  stating  in  his  commu- 
nication that — 

I  am  sure  that  Members  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  pressure  from  the  proper 
sources  applied  at  the  proper  time  will  ac- 
complish wonders. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  centralization  of  expendi- 
tures for  electronics  made  applicable  to 
our  miUtary  air  services. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  be  guided  by  what  we  re- 
gard as  unimpeachable  testimony  given 
by  responsible  military  or  other  person- 
nel as  to  operations  and  costs. 

Of  a  certainty  we,  in  this  body,  do  not 
want  our  military  to  continue  to  pour 
money  down  rat  holes  and  keep  highly 
inefficient,  out-moded  military  installa- 
tions activated  to  serve  political  ends  of 
certain  strategically  situated  and  power- 
ful Members  who  achieve  power  in  a 
large  measure  becatise  of  seniority  in 
this  body. 

I  have  pondered  on  what  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  stated  when  he  said: 

Pressure  from  the  proper  sources  applied 
at  the  proper  time  wlU  accomplish  wonders. 

Despite  all  the  testimony  given  with 
respect  to  the  enormous  savings  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  movement  of 
the  Watson  Laboratories  activities  from 
one  point  to  another,  the  taxjMiyers  will 
be  further  assessed  to  carry  on  a  highly 
inefficient,  uneconomic,  and  wasteful  op- 
eration due  solely  to  the  exercise  of  un- 
due congressional  pressure  being  placed 
upon  somebody  not  as  yet  identified  un- 
less the  conferees  agree  to  stand  by  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  there  in  this 
House  who  would  tell  any  administrator 
in  the  executive  department  that  he  may 
not  save  money  and  render  even  a  greater 
pubhc  service  by  doing  a  jcb  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently? 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  reeding  of  the 
report  of  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  was 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  removal  of 
the  Watson  Laboratories.  I  learned 
that  the  main  area  of  Watson  Labora- 
tories comprises  163  acres  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Air  Force  from  the  United  States 
Army  Signal  Corps  at  the  time  that 
autonomy  was  granted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  The  installation 
presently  employs  1,191  civilians,  53  offi- 
cers, and  25  airmen. 

In  order  to  improve  efficiency  and  to 
reduce  costs,  the  Air  Force  is  desirous 
of  returning  to  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
one  of  its  many  centers  of  operations  and 
removing  the  laboratories  located  there- 
on to  another  unit.  This  latter  Installa- 
tion, known  as  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  at 
Rome.  N.  Y.,  originally  was  constructed 
as  an  aircraft  maintenance  and  supply 
depot  at  a  cost  of  about  $36,000,000.    Re- 


placement cost  is  now  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $66,000,000.  The  Grifflss  Air 
Force  Base  comprises  an  area  of  6 
square  miles,  and  the  buildings  are  of  a 
permanent  construction  and  in  excellent 
condition.  They  are  air-conditioned. 
centrally  heated,  and  extremely  well 
lighted  with  fluorescent  lights.  They 
are  surrounded  by  excellent  concrete 
highways  and  sidewalks.  The  base  is 
amply  served  with  rail  and  truck  termi- 
nals. In  addition,  the  base  has  a  first- 
class  airport  with  concrete  nmways  and 
aprons.  The  air  base  is  complete  with 
administration  buildings,  signal  tower, 
and  hangars  which  the  Air  Force  states 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  type 
of  work  done  at  Watson  Laboratories. 
The  hangars  are  presently  being  used  and 
are  housing  the  experimental  tjrpe  air- 
craft necessary  to  the  work  at  Watson 
Laboratories.  Certain  modification  of 
the  buildings  at  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  is 
necessary.  There  is  an  item  in  the  public 
works  bill  in  the  amount  of  $2,781,500  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
item  of  $240,000  in  that  bill  for  construc- 
tion at  the  Griflss  Air  Force  Base  inci- 
dent to  the  moving  of  the  laboratories. 

In  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  the 
sul>committee  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  they  found  the 
Watson  Laboratories  at  Eatontown,  N.  J., 
to  he  occupying  temporary  quarters 
which  were  constructed  during  the  last 
war  and  are  mainly  of  a  wood-siding  and 
tar -pa  per  construction.  Furthermore, 
'here  is  no  landing  strip  at  the  present 
site  of  the  Watson  Laboratories,  and  they 
found  it  necessary  for  personnel  to  drive 
approximately  40  miles  to  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base,  which  is  presently  used  in 
connection  with  the  work  at  the  Watson 
Laboratories.  However.  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  is  a  fighter  liase  and  pres- 
ently l>eing  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Air  Force  contends  that  the  elec- 
tronic testing  at  the  fighter  l)ase  inter- 
feres with  fighter  activities,  and  when 
the  test  flying  is  being  done  it  is  often 
necessary  to  cancel  fighter  training  in 
order  that  the  two  do  not  conflict.  Fur- 
thermore, the  experimental  planes, 
which  range  from  B-29  size  down,  are 
now  based  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  and 
when  testing  is  necessary  it  requires  the 
planes  to  fly  to  McGuire  Air  Fy)rce  Base, 
a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  undergo  the 
experimental  training  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  The  Air 
Force  contends  that  this  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  is  a  loss  of  jsersonnel  work- 
ing time,  all  of  which  could  he  avoided 
if  the  labcratories  were  physically 
located  at  Rome.  In  addition,  the  Air 
Force  produced  detailed  airway  charts 
which  showed  thr.t  the  Watson  Labora- 
tories. McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  and 
Greater  New  York  area  to  l>e  one  of  the 
most  densely  air-traveled  sections  of  the 
world.  As  a  safety  feature,  this  was 
compared  wivh  Rome,  N.  Y..  which  has 
only  one  airline  connecting  it  with  other 
points  in  the  country.  In  lieu  of  this,  a 
small  privately  owned  airport  can  be 
used,  but  testimony  showed  that  this  air- 
port has  macadam  runways  and  that 
landings  on  these  runways  have  resulted 
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J  In  continual  wheel  undercarriage  and 
propeller  repairs  to  aircraft.  It  is  also 
contended  that  this  airport  is  unsuitable 
because  of  its  small  size. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
tends that  if  Watson  Laboratories  are 
retained  at  its  present  site,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  start  a  large  buildme  program 
which  would  eventually  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  S17.00C.C00 
If  ail  of  the  buiidmcrs  are  to  be  replaced 
with  permanent -type  structures.  E\\»n  if 
this  is  not  done,  extensive  repairs  are 
now  necessary.  The  Air  Force  further 
contends  that  it  is  not  economical  nor 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  national  de- 
fense to  allow  an  instailaticn  presently 
valued  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  to  be  de- 
clared surplus  and  stand  vacant  v  hile 
permanent-type  buildines  are  built  at 
the  present  site  of  the  Wat^n  Labora- 
tories. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  find  that 
there  was  any  disagreement  between  the 
witnesses  in  favor  or  opposing  the  move 
concerning  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
sum  would  have  to  be  expended  on  Wat- 
son Laboratories  if  it  was  ret:\ined  at  its 
present  site.  The  disagreement  ccimes 
about  as  to  how  much  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  spend.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ported, however,  that  it  "is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  have  spent  many  months  studying 
I  this  project,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
know  of  the  needs  for  research  and  de- 
velopment within  the  Air  Force  than  are 
the  employees  of  Watson  Laboratories  or 
private  citizens-who  are  concerned  only 
with  that  installation." 

It  IS  also  significant  to  note  that  many 
of  those  opposing  the  move  have  never 
seen  nor  inspected  the  facilities  at  Grif- 
fiss  Air  Force  Base. 

The  represenutives  of  the  Air  Force 
further  testified  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  con.solidate  other 
electronic  activities  at  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base,  after  the  contemplated  move  has 
been  completed,  in  the  interests  of  co- 
ordination   and    economy.     Without    a 
considerable      building     program     this 
could   not   be  accomplished   at   Wat.soa 
Laboratories.     At  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base 
a  long-range  program  of  centralization 
could  be  accomplished  without  further 
expen.se  for  buildings  masmuch  as  there 
Is   ample   space,   not   only   for   WaiSfjn 
Laboratories,  in  its  present  size,  but  for 
any  expansion  which  may  be  env:,=;»oned 
at  this  time.     Furthermore,  according  to 
the  Air  Force,  many  of  the  buiidin;;3  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  are  so  built  as  to 
be  readily  adaptable  to  the  type  of  work 
carried    on    at    Watson    Laboratories. 
Much  o5  thus  work  is  c-nndcntial  and 
secret.     Therefore.  buildin:is  at  Griffiss 
Air  Force  Base,  with  only  one  enuance 
and    exit    and    wuii    no    v.indows.    are 
iacally  suited  for  this  type  of  work  as 
they  are  easily  susceptible  to  be.ir.'T  pro- 
tected and  guarded.     This  is  not  true  at 
the  present  location  of  Watson  Labora- 
-  tones.     The  buildn^^s  are  of  such  a  con- 
struction that  they  do  not  easily  lend 
thtmseives  to  secret- type  experimenta- 
tion. 

It  appears  frcm  the  testimony  that  the 
contemplated  move  of  the  Waiscn  Lab- 


oratories has  been  publicly  known  for 
some  time.  While  witnesses  disagreed 
as  to  when  it  was  first  made  public,  the 
acting  president  of  the  Rome  Chamber  of 
Commerce  read  newspaper  articles  into 
the  record  which  disclosed  that  the  move 
was  contemplated  and  was  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  at  Rome.  N.  Y..  as  early 
as  1S48. 

The  congressional  delegation  con- 
cerned with  this  move  stated  that  they 
first  learned  that  the  move  would  defi- 
nitely be  made  in  October  or  November 
1949.  The  subcommittee  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  opponents  of  this  move 
have  delayed  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  committees  attention.  On  the  day 
of  this  subcommittee's  first  meeting,  two 
officers  and  some  equipment  had  already 
moved  to  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  On 
February  8.  1950.  between  66  and  70 
additional  officers  and  equipment  were 
due  to  be  moved  and  it  is  therefore, 
apparent  that  this  committee  is  in- 
vestigating an  action  which  in  part. 
at  least,  has  already  been  accomplished.' 
The  entire  move  is  phased  over  a  period 
of  about  2  years.  This  is  done  so  as  to 
disrupt  the  workings  of  the  laboratories 
to  the  least  possible  degree,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Air  Force  testified 
that  It  phased  the  move  so  as  to  move 
all  of  the  employees  of  a  certain  labora- 
tory and  Its  equipment  at  an  identical 
time. 

The  subcommittee  heard  considerable 
testimony  concerning  the  proximity  of 
the  Watson  Laboratories  at  its  present 
site  to  other  laboratories  in  the  immedi- 
ate  vicinity,   and    particularly   to   Fort 
Monmouth.  N.  J      It  is  recognized  that 
the   engineers   at   Watson   Laboratories 
do  work   in  close  connection  with   the 
private  laboratories  and  the  universities 
in  the  locahty.     On  the  other  hand   the 
representatives  of  the  Air  Force  testified 
that   by   removing   the   laboratories   to 
Rome.    N     Y..    excellent    opportunities 
would  be  afforded  for  the  scientists  to 
work  with  a  new  General  Electric  lab- 
oratory which  would   then  be  onlv  35 
miles  distant.     There  is  also  testimony 
concerning  the  number  of  contracts  with 
private  concerns  which  are  supervised 
by  scientists  of  Watson  Laboratories  and 
which  companies  are  physically  located 
in  the  New  Jersey  area.     The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  recognizes  the  fact 
that  some  additional  travel  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  supervision  until 
the  contracts  expire,  but  they  feel  the 
advantages  of  the  new  location  far  out- 
weigh this  disadvantage.    The  Air  Force 
cited  many  facts  and  figures  to  show  that 
by  no  mearis  were  its  contracts  entirely 
confined  to  the  New  Jersey  area.     The 
Department's  testimony  discloses  that  it 
has    many    contracts    in    the    Midwest 
v.hich  is  an  electronics  center,  and  that 
some  contracts  are  being  supervised  as 
far  away  as  Los  Angeles.    The  Depart- 
ment points  up  the  fact  that  due  to  the 
many  different  types  of  contracts  neces- 
.•iary  for  electronics  work,  no  particular 
location  can  be  ideally  suited,  for  the 
private  contractors  dealing  in  electronics 
are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  Stales.    SufHce  it  to  say  that 
the  Air  Force  cxpressts  conlidcnce  tiiat 


the  removal  of  the  laboratories  from  the 
New  Jersey  electronics  area  is  not  of  such 
importance  that  the  move  should  not  be 
made  because  of  this  fact. 

Testimony  disclosed  that  ticre  wilf  be 
adequate  housing  at  Rome  .V.  Y..  or  in 
other  towns  or  cities  within  commutin;? 
distance.  It  was  also  show  i  that  this 
housing  was  constructed  by  private  capi- 
tal, primarily  for  the  employe  ?s  who  were 
to  be  moved  to  Grifti.ss  Air  Force  Base. 
The  subcommittee  ncard  no  complaints 
from  the  opponents  of  the  move  concern- 
ing inadequate  housing  of  personnel  at 
Rome.  N.  Y,  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Air  Force,  approximately  400  housing 
units  have  been  constructed  by  private 
capital  in  the  Rome  area,  n  addition, 
the  commanding  officer  of  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Basv->  informed  the  subcommittee 
that  he  is  reserving  50  units  on  the  bas^ 
for  key  personnel.  Furthermore,  bach- 
elor officers'  quarters  on  the  base  will  be 
made  available  for  single  personnel,  both 
ladies  and  men.  for  temporary  purposes 
until  such  employees  find  a  permanent 
location  suitable  to  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  representatives  of  tl  e  Air  Force 
contend  that  it  will  not  be  n:cessary  for 
moving  personnel  to  incur  one  nights 
hotel  expense  while  awaiting  permanent 
quarters. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  is  con- 
siderable opposition  to  this  move.    Many 
of  the  employees  at  the  present  site  cf 
the  Watson  Laboratories  hav:  nur^hased 
homes  or  have  leases  and.    n  addition, 
have  their  children  in  school  in  that  lo- 
cality.    Furthermore,   it   is   recognized 
that  this  section  of  New  Jersey  will  suf- 
fer economically  by  the  removal  of  this 
payroll  from  that  section.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  felt  that  the  inteiests  of  na- 
tional defense  and  of  cconcmy  should 
prevail  over  private  interests.     In  this 
connection,  it  must  be  noted  that  when 
the  subcommittee  made  its   inspection 
several  officers  were  questioned  as  to  the 
matter  of  selling  privately  owned  homes. 
Due  to  a  housing  shortage  in  the  Watson 
Laboratories  area  of  New  Jersey,  the  per- 
sons questioned  were  of  the  opinion  that 
privately  owned  homes  could  te  disposed 
of  at  no  loss  to  the  owner,  and.  in  many 
cases,  at  a  profit,  in  the  event  the  Air 
Force  continues  with  its  plans  to  vacate 
the  laboratories.    In  fact,  the  p  rogram  of 
the  Signal  Corps  does  call  foi  some  ex- 
pansion  at  the  base,  and  the  si  bcommit- 
tee  suggests,  in  the  event  the  program  of 
the  Air  Force  is  adhered  to.  that  the 
Monmouth  Army  Base  give  thought  and 
study  to  the  complete  utilisation  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Watson  Laboratories. 

There  is  need  for  a  prompt  decision  of 
this  problem.  Some  material  has  al- 
ready been  moved  to  Griffiss  A:r  Force 
Base.  Other  eQuipm.ent  is  ciated  and 
ready  to  be  traasported.  Thi'  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  is  holding  the 
move,  however,  pending  repoic  by  this 
committee.  Further  delay  wii:  result  in 
serious  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  personnel  em- 
ployed at  the  laboratories. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  fact  lal  Infor- 
mation I  have  culled  from  r?port  No. 
179.  which  is  a  consideration  of  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  Unlaou  Electronics 
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Laboratory  from  Eatcntown,  N,  J.,  to 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
and  despite  my  membership  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  loss  to  know  why  that  com- 
mittee voted  to  delete  from  S.  2440  a 
comparatively  small  appropriation  that 
would  have  meant  an  undisputed  savings 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  taxpayers. 
Certainly,  the  people  as  well  as  the  press 
cf  upstate  New  York  who  are  altogether 
acquainted  with  this  problem — will,  in 
the  coming  congressional  and  senatorial 
campaign,  have  many  questions  to  ask 
for  refusing  to  avail  the  armed  services 
of  an  existing  plant  and  structures 
wholly  suited  to  their  use  with  the  pres- 
ent-day value  of  $60,000,000. 

It  baflies  even  me  to  understand  why  a 
branch  of  our  military  is  not  permitted 
to  reduce  its  operating  charges  by  as 
much  as  a  million  dollars  a  year  and  is 
compelled  to  carry  on  electronic  research 
and  other  developments  in  tar-pajjered 
shacks,  heated  with  potbellied  stoves,  as 
described  by  the  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its 
regular  report. 


The  Banker-Farmer  Relationihip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  my  good  friend  Mr.  T.  E.  Wil- 
liams, a  distinguished  citizen  of  Athens, 
Ala.,  and  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Alabama  Bankers  Association,  addressed 
the  annual  convention  of  that  group  in 
Mobile.  Ala.  Mr.  Williams'  speech  is  so 
important  I  want  to  make  it  available 
to  every  Member  of  the  House.  No  man 
in  Alabama  could  be  as  well  equipped 
and  informed  on  the  subject  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  Alabama 
farmer  makes  his  observations  particu- 
larly interesting.  No  Alabaman  has 
contributed  more  of  his  time,  energy,  re- 
sources, and  imagination  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer  and  farm  life  than  has  Mr. 
Williams.  The  product  of  his  life  work 
is  to  be  found  on  every  farm  in  north 
central  Alabama.  I  commend  his  speech 
to  you  for  your  consideration.  It 
follows : 

Oiir  state  has  made  much  progress  in  both 
agriculture  and  indusirial  expansion.  Since 
we  have  a  special  topic  on  the  industrial 
phase  of  our  work,  and  since  agriculture  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  Alabama's  economic 
life.  I  shall  car  your  attention  to  the  over-all 
Alabama  farm  picture,  and  the  place  bankers 
occupy  in  this  picture  as  it  now  looks: 

1.  A  ceiling  on  cash  crops — cotton,  pea- 
nuts, potatoes.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
a  bigger  outlet  for  these  p'-oducts.  So  pro- 
duction control  very  likely  will  continue. 

2.  The  only  big  opportunity  for  Increasing 
farm  production  In  Alabama  Is  with  livestock 
and  trees.     Since  trees  are  dllleient  and  will 


be  discussed  In  a  separate  topic,  we  will  con- 
fine this  discussion  largely  ti  livestock. 

3.  The  mule  and  horse  days  are  gone. 
Tractor  power  has  become  a  must  for  effi- 
ciency, for  economy,  and  tc  do  the  kind  of 
farming  which  is  essential  to  good  profits. 

4.  Our  biggest  handicap  j.t  present  Is  in- 
adequate capital.  Information  and  land  are 
available,  and  farm  labor  Is  adequate,  but 
most  farms  are  very  Inadequately  financed. 

When  a  two-horse  farmer,  for  example, 
shifts  from  mule  power  and  equipment  to 
tractor  power  and  equipment,  he  Increases 
his  financial  needs  for  powe-  and  equipment 
5  to  10  times. 

Pastures  and  other  feed  cjops  are  essential 
to  profitable  livestock  farming,  but  land 
preparation  for  pasture  is  expensive. 

A  good  example  of  this  Is  :ilfalfa.  To  plant 
an  acre  of  alfalfa  calls  for  from  $40  to  $50. 
Other  crops  cost  less,  but  any  of  them  calls 
for  big  money.  Fences,  too.  are  expensive, 
and  most  farms  don't  have  enough  fences. 

And  buying  livestock  to  i;et  started,  or  to 
expand,  also  costs  money.  Around  $200  Is 
needed  to  buy  either  a  good  dairy  cow  or  a 
good  beef  cow.  Some  use  a  higher  figure. 
This  means  at  least  $2,000  for  either  a  dairy 
or  beef  herd  of  10  cows,  waich  is  not  a  big 
herd. 

Underneath  all  this  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Alabama  now 
producing  little  or  nothing.  This  land  Is 
adaptable  to  feed  crops,  especially  grazing, 
and  it  should  be  In  production. 

To  prepare,  fertilize,  and  seed  this  land 
calls  for  much  money,  and  the  privilege  to 
lend  this  money  at  reasonable  rales  Is  yours. 

This  brings  us  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
bankers — ye  managers  of  mi  ney  who  hold  the 
progress  of  your  communities  in  your  hands. 
We  urge  you  to  study  the  farmer's  needs,  the 
Individual  farmer,  and  the  Improved  meth- 
ods. Yes.  get  out  from  behind  your  desk  and 
visit  your  farmer  customers.  Break  bread 
with  them.  Get  some  sand  between  your 
toes,  some  manure  on  your  shoes.  You  can 
then  understand  better  his  problems  and  his 
needs.  You  might  be  persuaded  to  loosen  up 
and  make  more  of  what  I  consider  the  best 
type  of  loans  a  country  bank  can  make — 
farm  loans. 

Livestock  farming  is  the  landowner's  re- 
sponsibility. While  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers may  have  a  part  In  the  operation,  bank- 
ers, as  a  rule,  can  and  will  deal  with  land- 
owners. 

No  Government  agency  can  serve  the  needs 
of  the  farm  people  as  well  cls  the  individual 
country  bank. 


Lippmann  Deplores  Unked  States 
Obsession  With  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  >£ICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  which  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sunday.  June  4: 

LlPPMAAN  D£PLOE£S  UNITEO  STATES  OBSESSION 

WrrH  War 
(By  Walter  LlppmaiQi) 

Washington. — General  Mnrshall,  speaking 
In  Arlington  Cemetery,  found  It  necofsary 
to  warn  the  country  against  the  "surrender" 


of  any  "part  of  our  leaderehip  in  the  fight 
for  peace." 

He  used  these  words  in  replying  specifi- 
cally to  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  to  break  up 
the  United  Nations.  But  he  was  thinking 
of  something  much  bigger  than  that.  The 
theme  of  this  exalted  and  faithful  addn^sa 
wa£  that  we  are  falling  to  provide  leadership 
to  m.anklnd  In  the  fight  for  peace. 

Having  said  that,  of  course,  we  must  re- 
main well  armed  and  that  we  must  use  our 
economic  power  constructively.  General 
Marshall  warned  the  country  that  "we  should 
not  place  complete  dependence  on  military 
and  material  power."  The  word  complete 
was  not,  I  think,  carelessly  and  accidentally 
used.  For  no  one  who  has  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  things  In  Washington  can  fail  to 
feci  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of 
them  objective,  some  psychological,  some 
personal,  some  partisan  and  political,  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  has  In  the 
last  year  created  the  impression  here  and 
abroad  that  It  places  virtually  complete  de- 
pendence on  military  and  material  power. 

This  Impression  may  or  may  not  reflect 
the  real  views  of  Mr.  Truman  and  of  Mr. 
Acheson.  But  that  this  impression  has  been 
created  and  that  it  has  spread  around  tne 
w^orld  is  certain. 

It  i8  reflected  at  home  in  the  defeatism 
shown  in  the  Gallup  poll,  which  finds  » 
majority  of  the  people  expecting  war  wiCiin 
5  years.  It  is  reflected  abroad  In  a  dra^tlo 
decline  of  American  popularity  among  the 
broad  masses  of  the  people.  This  country 
has  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  extent  and 
the  depth  of  the  loss  of  confidence  In  our 
wisdom,  and  even  In  our  motives. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
identified  with  the  idea  that  war  is  inevita- 
ble, and  that  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  de- 
termined by  the  strategic  necessities  of  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  picture 
of  ourselves  which  we  permit  mankind  to 
regard  as  the  true  picture,  no  money  we 
appropriate  for  armaments  and  no  contribu- 
tions we  make  to  recovery  can  arrest  the 
breakdown  of  American  influence  abroad. 

"War,"  said  General  Marshall,  "is  no  longer 
Just  an  evil.  In  this  age  it  seems  intolera- 
ble," The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  allowed 
the  Soviet  propaganda  to  associate  ua  with 
the  intolerable  evU  of  war.  Indeed  we  have 
helped  the  Soviet  propaganda  by  all  kinds 
of  Incendiary  utterances  from  the  Pentagon, 
from  the  State  Department,  from  various 
foreign  missions  abroad,  in  Congress,  and  in 
inspired  radio  and  press  commentaries. 

We  have  played  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  propaganda  by  explaining  that  every- 
thing we  do,  every  decision  we  take,  is  based 
on  a  strategical  calculation  about  war.  This 
damnable  obsession  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  can  hardly  send  mUk  to  babies 
ebroad  without  explaining  that  this  is  an 
important  action  in  our  cold  war  with  Rus- 
sian communism. 

The  official  theory  of  peace  has  been  that 
It  can  be  preserved  if  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity Is  united  and  strong.  Until  it  is  stronger 
and  more  united  than  It  Is  now,  we  must  not 
talk  about  peace.  We  must  not  let  the  Rus- 
sians think  we  wish  to  negotiate.  For  that 
will  only  make  them  think  that  we  are  weak. 

We  must  not  let  our  own  people  think 
about  negotiation.  That  will  only  make 
them  soft  and  unwilling  to  vote  the  money, 
to  create  the  armies,  and  to  face  the  sacrifices 
which  are  necessary  to  make  us  strong.  We 
must  concentrate  our  whole  attention  and 
effort  on  strengthening  and  uniting  the  At- 
lantic community — and  then,  eventually, 
we  shall  extend  the  area  of  possible  agree- 
ment. 

This  theory  Is.  I  venture  to  believe,  almost 
but  not  altogether  sound  and  true.  It  la 
more  than  a  mere  half-truth.  It  Is  decidedly 
less,  however,  than  the  suilicient  trutn. 
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Tbe  defect  aS  the  theory  Is  that  you  can- 
not ur.ite — and  keep  un;ted — the  Atlantic 
eoaaunlty  unless  you  can  convince  the 
exposed  nations  of  continental  Euroi>e  that 
you  are  orginizlng  peace.  U  ycu  treat  the 
Atlantic  community  as  a  military  ccalit:on 
for  war.  or  allow  the  impressicn  to  exist 
thit  that  Is  vrhat  you  are  doing,  you  will  not. 
In  my  opinion,  be  able  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
community. 

For  there  are  many  countries  in  the  At- 
lantic community  that  cannot  surely  be  de- 
fended In  case  of  vai.  There  are  some  which 
cannot  be  defended  at  all.  They  cannot  l>e 
Intimately  associated  with  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity unless  they  believe  that  in  that  asso- 
ciation w.ir  can  be  prevented.  The  more 
probable  that  war  appears  to  be.  the  stronger 
the  tendency  of  the  undefendable  countries 
to  break  away  from  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Therefore.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
governments  In  London,  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  will  decline, 
not  Increase,  unless  the  administration  suc- 
ceeds in  Identifying  itself,  once  more,  with 
the  probability  and  with  the  hope  of  peace. 


Effrct  of  Forei^  Importations  oo 
American  Optical  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   D'.XGI.\ 

DI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6  <leg'slative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29  <,  1950 

Mr.  L-\NGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a-^k 
unammou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  nf  Lhe  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  m?  by  C.  A.  Mowrey,  of  the 
DtiMaurier  Co..  ol  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  *-s: 

DrMAUKIEK   Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  June  1,  1950. 
Hon.  WnxuM  Lancec. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Di%a  Sn:  Another  vital  American  Industry 
is  beln^:  destroyed. 

As  you  already  know.  Industry  after  indus- 
try is  being  destroyed  by  our  "benevolenf' 
Governmect.  Those  that  are  not  already 
bankrupt  are  rapidly  approaching  that 
condition. 

The  safety  and  well-being  of  this  Nation 
depends  en  many  of  these  Industries.  A 
world  war  III  could  easily  be  lost  becatise  of 
this  short-sightedness. 

Now  the  American  binocular  business  Is  a 
Tic'.lm.  Manufacturers  of  binoculars  and 
other  optical  Instruments  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  the  Influx  of  Jap  glasses.  This 
condition  not  only  makes  for  hardship  to 
American  manufacturers,  tut  prevents  the 
training  cf  skilled  help  demanded  fur 
defense  Instruments. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II  the  tJnited 
States  Government  begped  civilians  for  all 
kinds  of  binoculars,  field  glasses,  and  tele- 
scopes. Such  conditions  will  again  prevail 
If  the  wreckers  in  Washington  are  not 
stopped  and  stopped  soon. 

Let  us  take  an  example:  A  7x50  millimeter 
prism  bincxrular  made  in  this  country  sells 
for  *173  plus  $35  exci.se  tax.  The  Jap  copy 
sells  retail  for  »30  plus  t6  tax.  By  no  stretch 
of  imagination  could  any  American  manu- 
lacturer  ho;>e  to  equal  this. 

Thia  rtilnckus  condition  exists  all  along  the 
line.  Opeia  glasses  are  sold  wholesale  in  the 
United  Slates  lor  the  unbelievable  price  of 


27  cents  each,  duty-paid  and  a  profit  to 
the  Importer.  Reading-glass  lenses  for  8 
cents  each  landed.  This  is  below  the  cost 
of  the  rough  glass  to  domestic  makers. 

The  binocular  production  alone  in  Japan 
has  reached  the  staggering  total  of  12O.0C0 
a  year.  Untold  quantities  of  o'.hor  optical 
Instruments  are  also  produced.  Any  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  who  risks  money  on  pio- 
ducing  a  new  item  is  sure  to  have  it  copied  In 
Japan,  forcing  him  out  of  the  market. 

We  defeat  a  cruel,  arrogant  enemy.  We 
then  slobber  over  them  .nnd  allow  their  im- 
ports to  come  in  at  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
American  cost.  Every  such  item  takes  that 
much  away  from  our  own  workmen.  And 
the  amounts  are  reaching  alarming 
proportions. 

We  do  not  object  to  clean  competition,  but 
do  object  strenuously  to  such  unfair  and 
baseless  slaughter  of  our  Industries.  They 
are  wrecking  our  livelihood.  They  are 
wrecking  our  defense. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  Is  already  bank- 
rupt. The  glove  Industry  is  on  the  rocks. 
The  optical  industry  is  being  obliterated. 
The  china  Industry  Is  hard  hit.  Linens, 
shoes,  necklaces,  and  countless  of  others. 
And  the  President  wants  still  lower  duties. 

When  will  this  damnable  condition  be 
stepped?  We  believe  that  import  duties 
should  be  raised  to  an  equitable  level. 

These     deplorable    conditions     are     being 
brought   to  your   attf^ntlon.     We   hope   that 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  correct  them 
before  it  is  too  late. 
Sincerely. 

C.  A.  MowaiT, 
DuMaurier  Co. 


Happenings  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSVL'.  ANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  €  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29 1.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record,  program  No. 
26  in  a  series  of  radio  addresses  enti- 
tled "Happenings  in  Washington."  de- 
livered by  me  on  June  5.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.APPFN-INCS   IN    WaSHI.NCTON 

(Program  No.  26) 

This  is  Ed  Marti.v,  speaking  to  ycu  from 
the  Ni;ion's  Capital,  and  bringing  ycu 
another  discussion  of  Happenin-'s  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  at  this  time  about 
the  cat  with  i,9  lives — about  the  subject  that 
will  net  die. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  communism  in 
our  Government.  The  administration  has 
sought  to  whitewash  the  cat,  to  kill  it,  to 
whistle  it  away,  to  make  people  forget  it 
Is  there. 

Yet  the  subject  remains  very  much  alive. 
Our  f)eop!e  continue  to  be  disturbed  over 
whether  the  seditious  elements  have  all  been 
purged  from  our  Government. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  about  communism.  The  air 
here  In  Washington  has  been  clouded  with 
charges  e.nd  countercharges,  statements 
and  denials. 

Under  these  conditions  there  Is  danger  that 
we  might  lose  sight  of  the  main  objective. 


And  that  is  to  drive  otit  of  the  Government 
every  one.  high  or  low.  who  is  tinged  with 
disloyalty  to  our  country  and  io  crush  the 
poisonous  Influence  of  communism  wherever 
it  may  be  found. 

From  time  to  time,  new  evldercj  is  un- 
covered, indicating  that  official  Washington 
Is  not  yet  cleansed  of  those  wh  ■>  spread  the 
corrupting  ideology  of  communi  m  and  serve 
as  spies  for  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  last  time  I  spoke  to  you  at  out  this  was 
shortly  after  Alger  Hiss  had  been  convicted, 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  administration  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
Hiss  case  wns  probably  the  last  of  it  and 
that  now  the  cat  w.as  dead. 

The  administration  took  no  Ectlon  to  Im- 
prove the  laws  protecting  us  from  traitors 
and  spies  in  such  situations  as  was  disclosed 
in  the  recent  aiTest  in  Philadelphia  of  Harry 
Gold.  Ycu  recall  he  Is  held  under  «100.000 
ball  on  the  charge  of  aiding  the  British  scien- 
tist who  turned  atomic  secrets  over  to  Rus- 
sian agents  during  the  war. 

I  want  to  discuss  two  other  recent  develop- 
ments. 

The  first  is  the  notorious  Amerasla  stolen- 
dcKuments  case  (<f  1945.  The  administration 
thought  It  had  buried  Amerasia  under  6 
feet  of  whitewash.  But  It  is  back,  as  alive, 
as  smelly  and  as  shameful  as  ever.  I  will  tell 
you  about  that  In  some  detail 

But,  first  I  want  to  talk  about  a  speech 
made  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  In  it  he  made  the  posi- 
tive statement  that  the  FBI  knows  every 
Communist  in  the  United  States  and  that  not 
a  single  Communist  is  now  working  for  the 
Government. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  think  for  a  mo- 
ment how  much  damage  could  be  caused  by 
that  loose  and  careless  statement.' 

It  Is  no  secret  that  loyalty  investigations 
are  being  conducted  in  many  departments  of 
the  Government.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
FBI  Is  making  secret  check-ups.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Federal  grand  Juries  have  been 
considering  some  cases. 

And  here  Is  the  Attorney  General  saying. 
In  effect:  'There  is  no  need  to  search  for 
Communist  disloyalty.  Am.ong  the  2,000,000 
men  and  women  on  the  Government  pay- 
rolls we  don't  have  a  single  Communist." 

I  say.  my  friends,  that  the  chief  law  officer 
of  this  Nation,  at  a  time  when  these  investi- 
gations are  going  on,  had  no  right  to  make  a 
remark  like  that. 

I  say  he  would  serve  the  Nation  better  If 
he  gave  less  time  to  such  srjeeches  and  more 
time  to  suggesting  ways  of  strengthening  the 
espionage  laws  of  our  Nation,  to  protect  us 
from  traltcrs. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Amerasla  case. 
For  those  of  you  who  don't  recall  the  details, 
let  me  remind  you  briefly: 

In  June  of  1945.  sl.\  people  were  arrested  In 
connection  with  the  theft  and  transmission 
from  the  State  Department  of  certain  'classi- 
fied" documents. 

They  contained  Information  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division,  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, and  tl'.e  Office  of  War  Information. 

Remember,  we  were  at  war  at  that  time. 
And  keep  In  mind  also  that  papers  referred 
to  as  "classified"  are  marked  "secret,"  "top 
secret,"  and  "confidential." 

The  charges  were  watered  down.  One  de- 
fendant. Philip  J,  JafTe.  editor  of  a  pro-Com- 
munist publication  called  Amerasia,  got  off 
with  a  $2.5C0  fine.  It  was  held  that  he  had 
merely  collected  the  documents  as  back- 
ground material  to  write  articles  for  his 
magazine. 

Another,  named  Larsen,  a  far  eastern  ex- 
pert in  the  State  Department,  paid  a  $500 
fine.     The  rest  wer*  cleared. 

Two  things  stand  out  In  connection  with 
that  case. 
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Tt,e  first  Ls  that  while  the  FBI  thought  It 
had  a  very  strong  case,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Insisted  it  was  a  weak  case  and  that 
even  the  actions  of  Jaffe  and  Larsen,  and  I 
quote  directly  from  the  court  record,  "did  not 
involve  any  element  of  disloyalty." 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Government 
minimized  the  nature  of  the  stolen  docu- 
ments. The  Government  claimed  they  were 
trifling,  unimportant  papers  which  were  not 
really  secrets  at  all.  The  Government  .speed- 
ily burled  the  Amerasia  case  and  thought  it 
would  stay  burled 

And  to  this  very  day,  they  are  Insisting 
that  the  stolen  documents  were  only  small 
stuff. 

I  am  going  to  list  for  you  some  of  the 
papers  which  were  found  In  the  office  of 
Amerasla  magazine  during  the  FBI  raid. 

Tliere  were  two  State  Department  docu- 
ments marked  "Top  secret." 

There  were  20  original  State  Department 
papers  and  14  copies  of  other  State  Depart- 
ment documents,  all  classified  as  "Secret." 

There  were  two  original  OSS  documents. 
There  were  two  Naval  Intelligence  docu- 
ments "Secret." 

There  were  nine  documents  from  Military 
Intelligence  labeled  "Secret."  There  were 
three  OWI  secret  documents.  Then  there 
were  dozens  of  papers  labeled  "Confiden- 
tial." 

When  Larsen  was  arrested  and  his  home 
raided,  the  FBI  found  19  copies  of  State 
Department  papers,  7  Naval  Intelligence  doc- 
uments, 2  paf>ers  from  Military  Intelligence, 
and  2  War  Department  documents,  all 
marked  "Secret."  And  there  were  dozens 
of  other  papers  from  all  these  Departments 
and  agencies  labeled  "Confidential." 

This,  mind  you.  was  during  the  war. 
When  our  people  first  learned  that  the  papers 
had  been  taken  from  the  State  Department 
files,  high  Government  officials  said  It  was 
not  serious. 

They  declared  "a  lot  of  that  stuff  Is  noth- 
ing but  bits  of  Information  about  China, 
Korea,  and  India,  of  no  value  to  any  foreign 
country." 

They  are  still  putting  up  that  argument 
down  here  In  Washington.  It  seems  to  me 
anyone  should  know  the  answer  to  that  now. 
Certainly,  Informed  people  should  have 
known  the  answer  In  the  middle  of  1945. 

We  all  know  how  the  Russians  armed  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  supported  them 
In  the  drive  to  take  over  China  from  the 
antl-Commvinist  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

No  wonder  they  knew  how  far  they  could 
go.  No  wonder  they  moved  so  surely  and 
so  boldly.  No  wonder  they  couldn't  be 
bluffed  or  fooled.  Imagine  having  such  a 
mass  of  secret  Information  about  the  at- 
titude of  our  State  Department  and  otir 
armed  forces  in  China  and  all  of  east  Asia. 

Let,  even  today,  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, there  are  those  In  high  places  In 
Washington  who  contend  that  the  material 
was  worthless. 

Now  let  me  move  up  a  year  to  1946.  when 
a  special  House  committee  Investigated  the 
Amerasla  shame  In  secret  session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee made  a  report  In  which  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  approved  the  administration 
stand  of  a  weak  case. 

One  Republican  member  of  the  committee 
was  111.  The  other  two  filed  strong  dissent- 
ing reports,  charging  there  was  disloyalty 
and  that  the  case  should  be  reopened.  The 
majority  report  did  state  that  wartime  secu- 
rity In  the  State  Department  was  practically 
nil  and  that  anyone  could  walk  out  of  the 
place  with  secret  documents. 

The  testimony  before  this  committee, 
given  behind  closed  doors,  was  impounded 
and  not  disclosed.  Recently,  as  the  pressure 
to  look  once  more  Into  the  Amerasla  case 
l)ecame  stronger,  the  testimony  was  made 
public  for  the  first  Un:e. 


Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  Interesting 
things  which  were  not  disclosed  In  1945  when 
two  men  got  off  with  small  fines  and  four 
other  persons  went  scot  free. 

First,  it  was  disclosed  that  little  Amerasla 
magazine,  with  about  2,000  circulation,  had  a 
large  back  room  equipped  with  machinery  to 
copy  documents  in  large  quantities.  Opera- 
tives of  our  Government  discovered  that 
photo  copies  had  been  made  of  many  of  the 
secret  stolen  documents. 

Now,  my  friends,  can  anybody  suggest  why 
a  loyal  publication  would  be  making  quanti- 
ties of  copies  of  Government  documents 
marked  "secret"  and  "top  secret." 

And  the  FBI  files  show  that  Jaffe,  the  man 
who  ran  the  publication,  was  a  member  of 
many  Communist-front  organizations  and 
had  been  many  times  In  communication  with 
Commtmist  leaders. 

Second,  the  State  Department's  own  secu- 
rity officer,  appearing  before  the  House  com- 
mittee in  1946.  was  asked  whether  posses- 
sion of  the  stolen  documents  by  any  out- 
sider would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

He  replied,  and  I  quote: 

"Very  definitely.  There  is  no  question 
about  that." 

Does  that  sound  as  though  these  docu- 
ments marked  "secret"  and  "top  secret" 
were  worthless? 

One  high  official  of  the  FBI  testifying  at 
those  closed  hearings  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Philip  Jaffe,  who  ran  Amerasla, 
had  access  to  almost  everything  In  the  files 
of  the  Government  wartime  agencies. 

Does  that  sound  as  though  the  Amerasla 
case  was  something  to  be  brushed  off  and 
hushed  up?  Or  should  the  Government 
have  dug  right  down  to  the  bottom,  exp>08- 
ing  every  dark  corner  to  the  light? 

Now  we  know  that  Alger  Hiss  was  part  of 
one  ring  stealing  documents  from  the  State 
Department.  And  at  the  Hiss  trials,  a  for- 
mer State  Department  man  named  Julian 
Wadlelgh  admitted  that  he  was  part  of  still 
another  ring  stealing  documents  from  the 
State  Department  for  Russian  agents. 

We  know  that  Judy  Coplon  was  found 
guilty  of  dealing  with  a  Rtissian  agent  to  be- 
tray Government  secrets. 

Here  in  the  Amerasia  case  is  a  fourth  ex- 
ample of  a  leak  as  wide  as  the  Mississippi 
River  through  which  secret  documents 
poured  out  into  unauthoriased  hands. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  there  was  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  and  a 
seventh  leak.  They  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  disloyal  rings  operated  In  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  well,  or  whether 
their  activities  were  confined  to  the  State 
Department. 

And  furthermore  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  their  Government  make  a  com- 
plete Investigation  and  not  a  whitewash. 

My  own  fight  against  communism  is  well 
known  to  you.  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
when  many  of  our  people  were  unaware  of 
the  danger.  In  those  days  those  of  us  who 
denounced  communism  as  a  menace  to 
American  freedom  were  ridiculed  and  called 
rea  baiters. 

Even  as  recently  as  1947,  President  Truman. 
In  a  letter  to  former  Gov.  George  H.  Earle,  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

"People  are  wrought  up  about  the  Com- 
munist bugaboo,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  country  Is  perfectly  safe  as  far  as 
communism  Is  concerned." 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  If  our  country 
Is  to  be  made  perfectly  safe  against  commu- 
nism, there  must  be  no  whitewash  this  time. 
There  must  be  a  full  and  complete  disclosure. 
We  must  know  where  we  stand.  We  must  be 
assured  of  a  thorough  housecleanlng  in  our 
Government. 

This  is  Ed  Mahtim  speaking  to  you  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you  again  In 
2  weeks.    Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


The  15  Top  Men  m  the  United  States  •£ 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  March  29).  1950 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Merryle 
Stanley  Rukeyser.  International  News 
Service  economic  commentator,  recently 
offered  his  judgment  on  15  prominent 
American  leaders.  This  evaluation  ap- 
peared in  the  Seattle  Post-InteUigencer. 

Among  the  named  leaders  is  Prank 
McLaughlin,  of  Seattle,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  Others  named  are  col- 
leagues of  ours,  and  good  friends,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Rukeyser  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  where  they  can 
be  applauded  by  those  who  share  Mr. 
Rukeyser 's  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  * 

The  15  Top  Men  in  United  States  or 
Amekica 
(By    Merryle   Stanley   Rukeyser) 
Who  are  the  top  men  who  are  running  the 
United  States  of  America? 

The  question  was  raised  In  an  Inquiry  from 
James  R.  Young,  associate  editor  of  the  An- 
derson (8.  C.)  Dally  Mall,  who  planned  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  a  civic  club  talk. 

1  think  the  significant  personalities  are 
not  necessarily  those  In  big  posts.  Some- 
times the  Individuals  at  the  top  are  creatures 
of  circumstances,  and  depend  heavily  on  the 
ideas  and  guidance  of  others.  Sometimes 
the  front-line  thinkers  are  in  Inconspicuous 
posts.  On  the  other  hand,  much  publicized 
men  frequently  turn  out  to  be  little  men  in 
big  Jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subjoined  have 
been  making  significant  contributions  to  the 
survival  of  the  American  competitive  sys- 
tem: 

1.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  for  his  meritorious 
postwar  service  In  interpreting  the  American 
system  in  terms  of  liberalism  and  human 
freedom.  He  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  against  statism  and  collectivism. 

2  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  for  his  majesty 
of  expression  and  sureness  of  execution  of 
carefully  thought-out  programs  In  war  and 
in  peace. 

3.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  financier,  philan- 
thropist, and  wise  counselor  of  Presidents. 
Mr.  Baruch  has  rare  gifts  of  timing,  of  fore- 
sight, and  of  reducing  complicated  situa- 
tions to  simple  terms. 

4.  Albert  Einstein,  physicist  extraordinary, 
at  Princeton  University,  whose  creative 
imagination  laid  the  basis  for  revolutionary 
explorations  In  the  realm  of  atomic  energy. 

5.  Serator  Haret  F.  Byhd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who.  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures, 
has  through  the  years  hewed  to  the  line  In 
behalf  of  national  solvency  and  prudence. 

6.  Senator  Walteh  F.  Geoege,  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  who  with  Senator  Btro  and  others 
has  provided  a  common  sense  voice  In  the 
Senate,  especially  In  matters  relating  to 
taxation  and  governmental  finances. 

7.  Senator  Robext  A.  Tait  of  Ohio,  Bepub- 
lican  Senate  leader,  who  as  the  antithesis  of 
a  demagog  prefers  to  meet  issues  rather  than 
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tlc-izf  th«m.  tr.d  wbn  had  th?  ccurage   to 
ufer  unpopular  truta.^. 

e  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr .  cfcalrman  of  the 
General  Meters  Ccrp  .  for  hia  monumental 
work  in  building  tlie  worlds  No.  1  automo- 
bile company  Mr.  Sloan's  sp>eclal  genius 
has  been  In  recognizing  that  the  benefits  of 
ImproTirg  efficiency  and  better  technology 
should  be  distributed  among  customers, 
morkcrs.  and  stockhoJdcrs. 

9  Herman  W.  Steinkraus.  president  of  the 
Bric'geport  Brass  Co.  and  president  of  the 
Chanrter  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  forthright ness  in  affirmative  presenta- 
tion ct  vhe  merits  of  the  American  competi- 
tive system. 

10  Fred  J  Emmerich,  president  of  Allied 
Chemical  &  I>.e  Corp..  for  his  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  great  value  in  the  modern  cor- 
poration cf  the  comptrollers  factual  ap- 
proach to  the  drnamic  problems  of  busi- 
ness. 

11.  Ludv-Ig  von  Mi5e5.  a  new  American, 
formerly  head  of  the  Austrian  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, for  his  masterly  theoretical  proof 
that  Marxism  is  reactionary  and  that  modern 
capitalism  Is  the  creator  of  liberty  and  ma- 
terial advancement.  His  newest  tome.  "Hu- 
man Ac*'cn.*'  Is  an  efTective  antidote  to 
Marx's  "Capital"  and  John  Maynard  Keynes' 
"The  Gener.^l  Theory  of  Employment,  Inter- 
est and  Money." 

12.  T.  Coleman  Andrews.  Richmond.  V?,  . 
accountant  and  former  director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  revealing  official  audit  cf  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  debunked  the  pre- 
tense that  It  ^as  a  yardstick  for  meastiring 
private  utility  companies. 

13.  3enatcr  Geo«ce  W.  M.*.L0Nt.  Republi- 
can, of  Nevada,  for  his  level-headedness  in 
avoiding  the  bandwacon  of  Internationalism. 
He  ruggedly  seeks  to.  relate  international 
economic  pcUcies  to  the  needs  and  welfars 
of  the  domestic  economy. 

14  Father  Edwsrd  A.  Keller,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  economic  research  at  Notre 
Dame,  for  his  development  of  a  iechuique 
for  analyzing  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic trends  In  terms  of  simple,  double- 
ent.-y  bookkeeping. 

15.  Frank  XIcLaughlin.  president  of  the 
Pugei  Sound  Power  it  Light  Co.  of  Seattle, 
lor  his  unremitting  eJfort  to  demonstrate 
to  fellow  corporate  executives  that  the  r)»!;s 
of  positive  expression  may  be  less  than  the 
hazard.?  cf  cowardly  failure  to  face  issues. 
Mr.  McLavighlin  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the 
use  of  concept  advertising. 


The   Mi!Souri   Valley   Authority — Article 
From  Burdick's  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF   .NORTH   D'KOTA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr  President.  In 
Norih  Dakota,  there  has  lioen  such  a 
false  and  vicious  campaign  against  the 
Mis.so'.:ri  Valley  Authority — commonly 
called  the  MVA  by  the  Power  Trust  and 
their  friends— that  I  am  happy  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  by  Repre.scntative  Usher  L. 
Br^DicK.  For  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  truth,  the  article  is  unequaled. 

The  Nonpartisan  League  for  years  has 
coastantly  advocated  MVA;  and  it  has 


b>en  endcro?d  by  its  candidates  on  the 
Rcpubhcan  ticket,  headed  by  T.  H.  H. 
Thoresen.  for  Senator;  Usher  L.  Burdic-c 
r.nd  Martin  Stenehjem,  for  Congress; 
and  Frank  A.  Vopel.  for  governor,  all  of 
V.  horn  has  supporwed  the  MVA. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled.  "The  Truth  About  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,"  v.hich  appeared 
in  Usher  L.  Buhdick's  ma,'::azine  for  May- 
June  1950.  may  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS    THVTH    ABOtT   THE    MlSSOUHI    VALLIT 

AuTHcarrT 

In  North  Dakota  there  are  a  great  many 
against  an  M\'A.  and  also  many  for  It.  I 
shall  give  my  reasons  lor  supporting  the 
enterprise: 

First  of  all.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  put  through  Congress  with  intense  op- 
position— not  from  the  people,  but  from  the 
Power  Trust.  Many  faults  were  found  with 
It.  but  principally  the  charge  of  "Interference 
with  private  business."  Right  here,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  not  strictly  a 
private  business,  but  a  great  public  busi- 
ness. When  this  great  enterprise  was  staned, 
the  power  rates  In  the  Sauth  were  prohibi- 
tive, running  as  hich  as  8  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  but  today  the  same  service  Is  being 
delivered  for  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  Along 
with  REA.  the  Southern  States  are  being 
electrified  completely  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  this  cheap  power  has  put  the  South- 
ern States  back  on  the  map.  Mere  Indus- 
trial development  is  now  in  proeresa  In  the 
South  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

T\'A'S    cost    T.VBDSnCK 

Net  only  has  TVA  delivered  cheap  power, 
but  it  has  developed  a  yardstick  of  costs  that 
the  private  power  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  consider  in  other  sections.  Today 
there  are  four  of  these  great  public  enter- 
pri.-es  furnishing  power  and  the  yardstick 
for  a  considerable  section  of  our  country. 

They  are: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  Tacom'a. 
Wash.,  municipal. 

The  Bonneville  power;  and  in  Canada,  the 
Ontario  Authority. 

Had  the  Tennessee  Authority  rates  been 
In  use  in  North  Dakota  in  1948.  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  to  the  people  of  $6  9'i2,513. 

Had  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  been  in  use 
In  North  Dakota  for  the  same  year,  there 
would  have  been  a  saving  of  17.304.898. 

Had  the  Bonneville  rates  bt-en  used  In 
North  Dakota,  the  saving  would  have  been 
e5.3C0.139. 

Had  the  Ontario  rates  been  used  In  North 
Dakota,  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of 
$7,541,751. 

Taking  an  average  of  all  these  authority 
prices  for  North  Dakota,  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  $6,932,325. 

Remember  also  that  today  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  paying  I2.000.000.OCO 
more  In  power  rates  than  they  should  pay. 
and  that  without  these  authorities  the  people 
would  be  paying  $4,000,000,000  more  than 
they  should. 

As  other  public  power  authorities  are  cre- 
ated, the  rates  to  the  consumers  everywhere 
will  be  reduced.  Sharply  reduced  in  areas 
covered  by  the  authorities  and  much  reduced 
In  other  sections  where  private  power  com- 
panies are  compelled  by  these  authorities' 
ra*es  to  reduce  them. 

The  stock  objection  to  these  public  power 
enterprises  Is  that  they  not  only  Interfered 
with  private  business,  but  It  created  an- 
other bureaucratic  set-up  that  can  defy  not 
only  the  people,  but  the  Government  as  well. 
There   la   no   foundation,   whatever,   to   this 


charge  for  the  reason  that  public  power  Is 
not  a  private  enterprise,  but  a  public  one, 
and  the  directors  of  an  authority  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  can  be  removed  at  any  time. 


Pcpe  Offers  Plea  for  Social  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^IARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADGWSKI 

OF   MICrilCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  against  communism  cannot  be  won 
by  merely  building  more  armaments  and 
making  speeches  of  vituperation.  The 
fight  must  be  directed  against  poverty, 
hunger,  injustice,  disease,  and  unfair 
exploitation.  We  can  no  longer  shut  our 
eyes  and  say  that  what  goes  on  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  none  of  our  business. 
Likewise  we  should  be  on  the  alert 
against  those  who  insist  on  throwing 
dead  cats  in  our  backyard.  By  that  I 
mean  all  of  those  reactionary,  backward, 
and  repudiated  rulers  in  the  world  who 
will  net  instituie  reforms  demanded  by 
their  people,  and  finally  when  the  people 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  them,  come 
running  to  us  for  money  and  help,  with 
the  cry  that  the  Communists  are  after 
them. 

We  can  win  our  fight  again.'^t  commu- 
nism with  the  expenditure  of  very  few 
dollars  if  v.e  insist  on  social  justice, 
and  oppose  human  exploitation  wher- 
ever we  find  it.  No  people  desire  to  be 
shackled  by  communism. 

I  wish  to  submit  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sun- 
day, June  4: 

Pope  Offers  Piea  for  Social  Justic* 

Rome.  June  3.— Pope  Plus  today  called 
upon  people  and  governments  to  pool  their 
resources  in  a  world-wide  campaign  to  bring 
about  so.-ial  justice  and  halt  the  march  of 
atheism  en  1  materialism  that  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  shooting  war. 

In  making  this  appeal  the  Pope,  according 
to  Vatican  circles,  clearly  indicated  that  he 
supported  the  United  States  economic  policy 
In  Europe,  v.hich  has  been  advocating  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  to  trade  to  bring 
about  better  exploitation  of  resources  by  all 
nations  p.irtlclpating  In  the  Marshall  plan. 

If  this  is  not  done.  Pope  Plus  said  in  an 
address,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  countless 
millions  of  people,  lured  by  demagogs  and 
false  promises,  will  revolt  against  the  existing 
social  order. 

•Only  a  coalition  of  all  people  of  good  will 
In  the  whole  world,  for  large-scale  action 
loyally  and  harmoniously  carried  out.  can 
bring  a  remedy,"  he  said.  "This  la  the  way 
In  which  one  of  the  most  preoccupying  fac- 
tors In  the  International  situation  can  be 
eliminated— one  which  more  than  any  other 
Is  feeding  today  the  ruinous  cold  war  and 
threatens  to  unleash  a  hot  war.  a  burning 
Incomparably  more  disastrous  war." 

BOCIAL   JUSTICI    NEEDED 

The  lack  of  social  Justice.  Pope  Plus  de- 
clared, had  made  disgruntled  and  Impover- 
ished people  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for 
"the  spirit  of  evil."  which  Vatican  offlclala 
said  was  In  this  case  the  papal  synonym  for 
communism.    For  that  reason  unemulovment 
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was  "the  most  urgent  problem,  which  weighs 
like  a  nightmare'  upon  all  old  industrial 
countries,  the  pontiff  declared. 

The  question  then,  he  continued,  was  that 
of  attaining  a  normal  productivity  capable 
of  securing  steady  employment — a  Just,  vital 
space  for  workers  adequate  to  and  compatible 
with  the  dienlty  of  a  man. 

A  healthy  production,  wisely  adjusted  to 
consumption  and  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
instead  of  an  economic  policy  that  selfishly 
seeks  to  exploit  material  resources  for  pure 
gain  and  without  paying  heed  to  the  needs 
of  the  human  family  Is  the  surest  way  to 
bring  about  social  Improvement,  the  Pope 
said. 

A  sound  economic  policy  can  he  followed 
without  destroying  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, which  Is  upheld  by  Roman  Catholic 
social  doctrine,  he  declared. 

PLEA    FOR    SOCIAL    BENEFITS 

He  stated  the  workers  should  receive  social 
benefits  and  the  opportunity  of  improving 
their  condition  to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree without,  however,  forcing  the  employer 
to  relinquish  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  place  them  under  collective 
ownership. 

Tho.se  who  wish  to  push  social  policy  fur- 
ther In  this  direction,  "strike  against  a  limit 
where  the  danger  arises  that  the  working 
class  may  follow  the  errors  of  capital,"  which 
consisted  In  the  creation  of  large  cartels. 
These  big  Industries  also  eliminated  private 
ownership,  which  they  transferred  to  anony- 
mous trusts. 

"A  Socialist  mentality  would  accommodate 
Itself  very  well  to  such  a  situation,"  the  Pope 
said.  "But  this  development  would  disquiet 
those  who  know  the  fundamental  imp)ortance 
of  private  property  in  promoting  Initiative 
and  determining  responsibility  In  the  eco- 
nomic field." 

The  removal  of  the  danger  Inherent  In 
atheism  and  materialism,  the  pontiff  de- 
clared, can  be  attained  if  men  act  In  "the 
spirit  of  justice,  love,  and  peace."  The 
church,  he  continued,  which  has  foreseen 
that  danger,  Is  already  doing  whatever  It 
can  to  alleviate  suffering  and  therefore  must 
be  aided  and  supported  by  all  those  who  are 
likewise  fightiiig  or  will  fight  against  social 
Injustice. 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
ml.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  happy  to  attach  an  analysis 
made  by  Fiduciary  Counsel.  Inc..  of  the 
activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  *The  Counsel  is  a  truth- 
seeking  organization  whose  job  it  is  to  get 
all  the  facts  possible  regarding  particular 
subjects  and  present  them  in  an  unbiased 
manner.  The  attached  analysis  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
presented  in  exactly  that  manner.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  following 
statement  appearing  in  the  analysis: 
"Looking  back  on  the  Corporation's 
record,  it  is  evident  that  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  directors  and  officers  its  func- 
tions have  been  performed  at  a  substan- 
tial profit  and  the  over-all  aid  rendered 
to  the  economy  fc»r  outweighs  the  rela- 


tively   small    number    of    objectionable 
situations." 

The  analysis  of  current  operations  of 
the  Corporation  was  made  through  the 
fi.^cal  year  ended  June  30.  1949.  and 
balances  shown  in  the  analysis  are  as  of 
that  date. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Corporation 
additional  significant  statistics  for  the 
first  10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
which  are  as  follows:  4.499  business  loans 
aggregciting  $454,226,000  have  been  ap- 
proved during  these  10  months:  50  per- 
cent of  these  were  for  $25,000  or  less, 
and  88  percent  were  for  $100  OCO  or  less. 

During  this  same  period  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, has  made  commitments  to  purchase 
$1,765,907,000  of  home  mortgages  guar- 
anteed by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Actual  purchases  during 
this  period  have  aggregated  $760.982.C00. 
The  Association's  and  RFC's  program  of 
reselling  these  mortgages  to  private  in- 
vestors has  been  progressively  successful 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
through  May  19.  1950.  approximately 
S226,000.000  of  sales  have  been  closed  at 
premiums  aggregating  approximately 
$2000.000. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Corporation  during 
these  10  months  have  been  approximately 
$23,025  000  after  making  provision  for 
estimated  future  losses  of  $7,613,000. 
The  net  earnings  include  $14,075,746 
earned  by  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Total  loans  and  securities 
outstanding  as  of  April  30.  1950.  were  ap- 
proximately $1.900  694.000.  exclusive  of 
foreign  loans  and  other  assets  amounting 
to  $230,580,000. 

Since  preparation  of  the  attached 
analysis,  salaries  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  have  been  changed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  359  to  $15,000  per  annum  with 
the  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
fixed  at  $16,000  per  armum.  All  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  are  now  under  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  analysis  follows: 
The    P.ECONSTRUcnoN   Finance    Corporation 

SUMMART 

Since  organization  In  1932.  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  (the  RFC)  has 
been  engaged  In  a  wide  range  of  construc- 
tive activities.  Most  notable,  of  course, 
was  the  assistance  rendered  to  banks  dur- 
ing the  depression  years  following  the  crash 
In  1929.  in  the  period  1932-38,  loans  ag- 
gregating 1 1.300 ,000.000  up  to  5,816  going 
banks  were  authorized,  of  which  tl  100.- 
000,000  was  tised.  In  addition,  the  Corpora- 
tion purchased  a  total  of  $1,100,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures  In 
6.139  banks.  Moreover,  loans  were  authorized 
to  2.773  closed  banks,  and  8984.000,000  was 
advanced  to  Institutions  of  this  type  for  dis- 
tribution to  depositors.  This  aid  was  of 
considerable  Importance  In  bringing  about  a 
sound  banking  structure,  which  In  turn  was 
a  prerequisite  for  the  economy's  recovery. 

Throughout  its  life,  however,  one  of  Its 
primary  purposes  has  been  to  extend  loans 
to  business  enterprises.  Few.  if  any,  of  the 
requests  for  loans  have  originated  from  busi- 
nesses carrying  prime  credit  ratings  since 
these  were  handled  by  private  banks.  Thus, 
most  of  the  Corporation's  loan  activities  In- 
volved situations  carrying  relatively  high 
elements  of  risk.     Although  it  has  operated 


under  such  conditions,  the  RFC's  loan  record 
has  been  exceedingly  good.  Practically  every 
financial  institution  In  the  country  has 
losses  from  loans  and  the  RFC  Is  no  excep- 
tion. However,  the  actual  loss  ratio  expe- 
rienced by  the  Corporation  has  been  rela- 
tively low.  For  Instance,  since  1932.  on 
all  types  of  loans  and  Investments  totaling 
roughly  $10,000,000,000.  net  losses  hnve  been 
less  than  five-tenths  of  1  percent.  For  busi- 
ness loans  In  Its  loss  ratio  has  been  about 
six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Activities  have  been  quite  profitable  and 
since  Inception  net  Income  before  reserves 
has  amounted  to  $559,000,000.  The  Cor- 
poration has  taken  a  very  conservative  stand 
In  regard  to  setting  up  reserves  against  fu- 
ture losses.  As  of  June  30.  1949,  total  re- 
serves for  this  purjxjse  amounted  to  about 
$89.000. OCO.  During  the  past  year  about 
53  percent  of  earnings,  or  $9,200,000.  was 
earmarked  for  this  purpose,  which  In  turn 
represented  1.4  percent  of  basic  risk  asseta 
outstanding.  Thus,  it  Is  seen  that  the  Cor- 
poration Is  In  a  position  to  absorb  relatively 
large  losses  (such  as  appears  probable  In  the 
case  of  Lustron  >  without  Impairing  Its  finan- 
cial position.  In  accordance  with  the  RFC 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Corporation  In  July 
1948  retired,  by  payment  of  $225,000,000  to 
the  United  States  "Treasury,  its  capital  stock 
in  excess  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized. 
Moreover.  In  December  of  the  s&me  year  It 
paid  $307,000,000  to  the  Treasury  which  rep- 
resented dividends  on  its  capital  stock.  The 
financial  results  mentioned  above  clearly 
refute  the  claim  m^ade  from  time  to  time 
that  the  Corporation  loses  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Public  reaction  to  the  Corpxsratlon  Tarlea 
widel;-.  Because  of  Its  political  aspects  It 
is  ver  •  often  difficult  to  find  a  truly  un- 
biased ^pinion.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  RFC  was  created  by  and  now  operates 
under  It.-'islatlon  passed  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  ihe  Corporation  as  an  entity 
should  be  Ju<  ged  primarily  on  the  following 
basis:  Has  It  performed  a  beneficial  serv- 
ice to  the  ec  inomy  and  has  It  carried  out 
Its  functions  8  3  stipulated  under  the  various 
acts?  Looking  back  on  the  Corporation's 
record,  it  is  evident  that  under  the  guidance 
of  its  directors  and  officers  its  functions  have 
been  performed  at  a  substantial  profit  and 
the  over-all  aid  rendered  to  the  economy  far 
outweighs  the  relatively  small  number  of 
objectionable  situations.  This  Is  borne  out 
by  a  review  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
Corporation's  life. 

EARLT    ACTI\1TIES 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1930  depression 
years,  the  shortage  of  available  credit  wa« 
considered  one  of  the  important  stumbling 
blocks  to  recovery.  In  order  to  open  up  new 
sources  of  credit  and  thereby  help  to  alleviate 
this  condition,  the  RFC  w.is  created  by  Con- 
gress during  the  latter  part  of  the  Hoover 
administration  in  January  1932  Operations 
began  In  February  1932  and  at  the  onset. 
Its  functions  consisted  of  making  loans  to 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions.  Insur- 
ance companies,  agricultural  credit  agencies, 
and  railroads.  With  the  exception  of  ad- 
vances made  to  railroads,  direct  loans  to 
business  were  not  made.  Later  In  the  163G's. 
It  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need 
for  credit  In  other  fields.  As  a  result  Con- 
gress broadened  the  Corporation's  functions 
considerably.  For  example,  additional  legis- 
lation gave  It  the  authority  to  pvirchase  pre- 
ferred stock  of  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies and  the  capital  stock  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  and  national  mortgage 
associations;  to  make  loans  to  business  enter- 
prises, mining  Interests,  agricrUttiral  Im- 
provement districts,  and  public  school  au- 
thorities, and  to  a£&ist  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  self-liquidat- 
ing projects. 
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During  this  early  period  (1932-38)  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Corporation  was 
of  definite  aid  to  the  economy.  Mo«t  nota- 
ble, of  c-3urse,  was  the  assistance  rendered 
banks.  In  this  period,  leans  aggregating 
•  1.30O.OC0.0OO  to  5.816  going  bai^ks  were  au- 
thorized, of  which  81.1C0.000.C00  was  used. 
Although  2.128  of  these  Institutions  failed 
after  receiving  aid.  the  remainder,  or  3.688, 
were  enabled  to  continu?.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  purchased  a  total  of  tl.lOO.COO,- 
OCO  of  preferred  stock,  capital  notes,  and 
debentures  in  6  139  banks.  Loans  were  au- 
thorised to  2.773  closed  banks,  and  during 
this  period  $.84  000.000  was  made  available 
to  these  types  of  institutior^s  for  distribution 
to  depositors  Many  other  sections  of  the 
economy  were  also  aided.  Loans  were  made 
to  railroads.  Insurance  companies,  saving 
banks,  and  building  and  loan  asscclaticns. 
Considerable  assistance  was  given  to  States, 
municipCitles.  and  school  districts  which 
made  possible  the  construction  of  many  use- 
ful projects,  such  as  highways,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  housing  developments,  and  schools, 

THE  WAX  piaioo 
During  the  defense  and  war  periods.  Con- 
gress again  broadened  the  powers  of  the 
RFC  in  order  for  it  to  carry  out  various  pro- 
grams deemed  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  war  effort  These  functions,  car- 
ried cut  mainly  through  subsidiary  com- 
panies, included  financing  plant  conversions 
and  construction,  providing  war-production 
facilities,  acquiring  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terials, paying  subsidies  deemed  necessary 
br  otl^er  governmental  agencies  and  numer- 
ous other  undertakings  During  1947.  these 
wartime  p>owers  were  terminated  and  at  the 
present  time  all  of  these  activities  except 
the  operation  of  the  rubber  and  tin  pro- 
grams have  either  been  liquidated  or  are  in 
the  process  of  liquidation. 

ct-ar.ENT  sT.\Trs 
Public  Law  548,  Eightieth  Congre.ss.  which 
WAS   approved   during   May    1943   constitutes 
the  basic  legislation  under  which  the  RFXl 
presently  exercises  its  loan  functions.     This 
le^ialailon.   which   extented   the  hfe  of  the 
Corporation  to  June  30,  1956.  set  its  capital 
structure,  stipulated  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  continued  and  defined  its  authoriza- 
tions  and   lending   limits.     Capital    was   set 
at  a  maximum  of  $350,000,000.  comprised  of 
$100,000,000  of  capital  stock,  owned   by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  with  the  bal- 
ance, »250.000.000.  representing  surplus.     Any 
surplus  accumulatfKl  m  excess  of  this  amount 
Is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
Trea.si;ry    in    the    form   C)f   dividends   on    Its 
capital  stock.    As  stated  In  the  law  the  Cor- 
poration's  primary   purpose   was   defined    as 
follows:    "To    aid    m    financing    agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry,  to  encourage  small 
business,   to   help  m   maintaining   the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  country  and  to  assist 
In    promoting:    maxi.mum    employment    and 
production."     In  order  to  carry  out  its  oper- 
•tlona.   the   Corparation   was   given   a   wide 
range  of   authority    (wUhin  certain   limita- 
tiona)    to  engage  in  the  following  loan  ac- 
tivities: 

1.  To  purchase  the  obligations  of  and  mike 
loans,  directly  or  In  participation  with  banVcs. 
to  business  enterprises.  Including  rallri«ad3 
a:.d  a:r  carriers. 

2.  To  make  loans  to  financial  Institutions. 

3.  To  subscribe  for  or  make  loans  upon 
the  nonassessable  stock  of  Insurance  com- 
paniea.  or  to  purchase  capital  notes  or  de- 
b»  ntures  of  insurance  comtwiniea.  Limit — 
•  15,000,000  outatanrtln?  at  any  one  time. 

4.  To  purchase  the  obll><atlans  of  or  mike 
loans  to  States.  munlclj>aMtles.  political  eub- 
dirlsloins  or  public  agencies.  Limit — $200.- 
000,000  outoiandln'»  et  any  one  time. 

6.  To  make  loans  ileemed  necessary  because 
of  fltxxls  cr  o'her  cat.i'trcnhes.  Limit — MO.* 
000,000  uuuiandlu^  at  Viiy  one  time. 


The  fljgre^ate  of  commitments  for  all  of 
the  above  activities  cannot  excaed  13.500,- 
000.000  at  any  one  time.  Within  the  over-all 
limits  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount 
which  may  be  advanced  to  any  one  borrower. 
The  specific  lending  authorities  extend  to 
June  30.  1954. 

Congress  also  g?ve  the  RFC  the  authority 
to  make  loans  to  or  purchase  the  obligations 
of  businesses  engaged  in  prefabricated  hous- 
ing and  In  large-scale  modernized  site  con- 
struction of  housing.  A  limit  of  SoO.OOO.OOO 
in  commitments  at  any  one  time  was  placed 
on  this  category. 

Through  its  only  subsidiary,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Corpora- 
tion maintains  a  secondary  market  for  mort- 
gages on  homes  and  rental  housing  projects 
Insured  by  the  FH.\  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  By  purchase  of 
these  mortgages,  principally  iror.i  mortgage 
companies,  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, additional  mortgage  credit  Is  made 
available  to  regular  channels. 

In  addition  to  the  above  operations,  the 
Corporation  is  also^  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

The  tin  program:  In  1947  and  1£48  the 
RFC  was  directed,  by  speciiic  legislation,  to 
continue  the  Governments  t4n  program  until 
June  30.  1951.  Under  this  program  the  Cor- 
poration is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government-owned  tin  smelter  at  Texas 
City.  Tex.,  and  for  other  related  activities. 
Moreover,  it  is  required  to  finance  research 
In  tin  smelting  and  processing.  The  tin 
program  was  adopted  early  in  the  war  in 
order  to  Insure  ar»  adequate  supply  of  this 
essential  material.  At  the  present  time  op- 
erations serve  to  maintain  stand-by  facilities 
In  addition  to  providing  a  source  of  supply. 

The  rubber  program:  Th>  Rubber  Act  of 
1948  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  facilities  tnd  required  that  a 
minimum  amount  be  produced  and  con- 
sumed each  year.  In  addition.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  research  activities  in  this  field 
should  be  continued.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  given  the  power  to  carry 
cut  the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  He,  In 
turn,  placed  the  o{}eratlng  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  RFC.  Although  the  RFC  has 
the  authority  to  run  the  various  Govern- 
ment-owned plants,  they  are  at  present  oper- 
ated mainly  by  private  companies.  This 
program  is  also  designed  primarily  to  provide 
standby  facilities  and  as  such  it  Is  an  integral 
part  of  our  defense  program. 

THE  CORPORATION ORGAN IZ.\TION  AND  LOAN 

PROCEDURE 

Operations  are  carried  out  through  Its 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  31 
regional  agencies  located  throughout  the 
country.  The  management  is  vested  In  a 
E:>ard  of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate No  more  than  three  members  are  per- 
mitted to  be  of  one  political  party.  The  di- 
rectors' salaries  are  set  at  $12,500  per  annum, 
while  that  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  Is 
fixed  at  $15.C00  per  annum.  The  process  of 
placing  all  employees  under  Civil  Service  is 
being  completed.  Salaries  are  thus  limited 
by  over-all  civil  service  policies.  Aside  from 
the  Directors,  the  two  top  salaries  ar?  paid 
to  the  General  Counsel  and  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  both  of 
whom  receive  $12,500  per  year.  Other  sal- 
aries range  up  to  a  limit  of  $10,330  per  an- 
num. At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  em- 
ployees numbered  about  4.600,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 3,100  were  assigned  to  the  31 
agencies. 

Requests  for  loans  originate  primarily  at 
th<?  re^'ional  offices  and  they  are  authorized  to 
approve  all  advances  up  to  $100,000.  Com- 
mitments of  $100,000  and  over  require  the 
approval  of  the  Washington  office  In  ac- 
cordance   wit*     the    act,    certain    standards 


should  be  met  before  e  loan  Is  approved.  It 
must  be  shown  that  the  borrower  tried  to 
ob;ain  the  loan  through  regular  channels, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  the  loan  on  reason- 
able terms.  Moreover,  the  loans  should  be  of 
such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as  to  rea- 
sonably assure  retirement  or  repayment.  In 
addition,  loans  cannot  have  a  maturity  be- 
yond 10  years,  except  In  the  case  of  loans  to 
States  or  other  political  subdivisions.  In 
which  case  they  may  run  for  40  years. 

From  the  above  it  Is  apparent  that  most 
of  the  requests  for  loans  originate  from 
parties  who  are  unable  to  obtain  reasonable 
terms  from  private  sources.  Since  this  is 
considered  so  Important,  what  may  be 
termed  unreasonable?  Usually,  this  involves 
either  the  rate,  term,  or  collateral.  The  RFC 
docs  not  make  a  loan  merely  because  a 
higher  rate,  I.  e.,  above  the  RFC  4  percent. 
Is  demanded  by  private  sources.  It  should 
be  shown  that  for  the  risk  Involved,  the 
RFC  rate  is  more  In  line  with  comparable 
risks.  Many  requests  for  loans  are  made  be- 
cause the  term  (maturity)  offered  by  the 
private  source  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  in- 
dividual business.  In  practice,  the  RFC  ap- 
pears more  willing  to  grant  longer  terms  on 
loans  for  working-capital  purposes. 

Since  the  Corporation  dees  not  strive  to 
underbid  commercial  banks  in  the  loan  field. 
It  cannot  be  classified  as  a  true  competitor! 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  RFC 
accepts  just  any  loan  refused  by  privats 
banks.  This  Is  made  clear  by  comparing 
the  number  of  business  loans  authorized  with 
the  number  requested.  Although  there  Is 
a  lapse  oi  time  between  application  and  an- 
proval.  It  Is  estimated  that  roughly  51  per- 
cent of  the  business  loans  applied  for  during 
fiscal  year  1949  were  turned  down.  Actually, 
conunercial  banks  are  often  able  to  make 
loans  by  virtue  of  the  RFCs  participation 
In  the  tr;^iisactlon.  Moreover,  through  Its 
financial  counsel,  the  RFC  advises  business 
concerns  on  management  and  financial  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  this  aid,  many  firms 
are  then  able  to  establish  credit  lines  In 
private  channels. 

Funds  for  the  Corporation's  loaning  activi- 
ties are  obtained  from  its  authorized  canital 
and  surplus  of  $350,000,000  and  borrowings 
from  the  United  States  Treasury.  There  is 
nj  limit  on  the  amount  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed, although  it  is  clear  that  the  Corpora- 
tions  lending  limits  serve  as  an  indirect 
celling.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fixes 
the  rate  on  these  borrowings,  alter  giving 
consideration  to  the  average  Interest  costs 
on  outstanding  United  States  Government 
marketable  obligations.  Over  the  last  an- 
nounced period,  this  rate  was  set  at  2  per- 
cent. 

CURRENT     OPERATIONS 

The  RFC  is  now  one  of  the  largest  lending 
unitj  m  the  country.  On  a  consolidated 
basis,  outstanding  loans  and  securities  held 
(Which  largely  reflect  loans i  amounted  to 
$1,250.0:0,000.  By  ccmparison.  loans  and 
discounts  of  the  three  largest  private  banks 
In  the  country  at  the  end  of  1949  amounted 
to  it3,L-01.COO,rOO.  $1.331.000,0<i0,  and  $1,350.- 
000.0,0,  respectively. 

Business  loans:  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1949.  the  Corporation  approved 
S.uOJ  Ijans  agsrej;atlng  $348,900,000.  Banks 
participated  in  1.261  or  36  percent  of  these 
loans  for  an  additional  $U9.600.'J00.  A  large 
number  of  the  loans  granted  were  to  small 
businesses,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
3,509  loans  author  zed,  about  52  percent  were 
for  less  than  $25,000.  and  88  perreut  were  fur 
less  than  $100,000.  The  amounts  involveri 
however,  reflect  a  different  picture.  Of  tlie 
loans  authoriwced.  S3  of  them  (3  percent)  re- 
counted for  $200,400,000.  or  57  p-rcent  of  the 
total  amount  made  available.  Neverthe- 
le£.«.  the  above  fi  riTrp?  cea.iy  brin.T  ou'  the 
tact  that  ccnslderable  assisiaiue  was  given 
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to  small  business.  Loans  granted  during 
this  period  were  used  primarily  for  expansion 
of  facilities  and  working  capital.  Nearly 
68  percent  of  the  loans  made  was  to  manu- 
facttu"lng  enterprises,  while  the  balance  was 
made  to  nonmanufacturing  businesses. 

Public  agency  loans:  The  Importance  of 
this  activity  has  declined  materially  since 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930's.  As  of 
June  30,  1949,  outstanding  loans  and  securi- 
ties of  this  type  amounted  to  only  $30,000,000. 
More  recently,  however,  the  Corporation  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  upturn  In  the  demand 
for  these  loans  and  it  Is  probable  that  they 
win  approach  the  $200,000,000  limitation 
very  shortly. 

Catastrophe  loans:  In  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  Corporation  declared  the  existence  of 
20  emergencies  resulting  from  major  disas- 
ters. During  this  period  605  loans  were  made 
for  a  total  of  $3,800  000.  A  large  portion  of 
these  advances  were  made  to  borrowers  in 
the  Columbia  River  area,  where  extensive 
damage  resulted  from  floods. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association: 
This  subsidiary  has  been  very  active  In  pur- 
chasing home  mortgages  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  During  its 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1949,  the  Associa- 
tion purchased  approximately  63,000  mort- 
gages having  a  principal  value  of  $423,500,000. 
This  compared  with  a  net  Increase  in  hold- 
ings of  only  $48,000,000  during  the  prevlotos 
year.  It  Is  the  Association's  Intention  to 
resell  Its  mortgage  holdings  to  financial  In- 
stitutions. Although  none  were  sold  up  to 
June  30,  1949,  a  small  number  were  disposed 
of  since  that  date.  A  review  of  a  recent  list 
of  offerings  showed  that  4' .^-percent  mort- 
gages were  offered  at  a  premium  of  2  points, 
while  the  4  percent  Hens  carried  a  premium 
of  around  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  a  point. 

Finances :  Operations  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  continued  on  a  profitable  basis.  Con- 
solidated net  earnings  for  fiscal  year  1949 
amounted  to  $8,100,000  after  deducting  $9,- 
200,000  as  provision  for  losses.  This  figure 
Includes  net  earnings  of  $2,900,000  resulting 
from  operations  of  Its  subsidiary,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  results  of  the  rubber  and 
tin  programs.  During  this  period,  operations 
of  the  rubber  program  resulted  in  a  "net  loss 
of  $702,000,  which  figure,  however,  included 
expenditures  of  $2.3C0.0O0  for  maintenance 
and  protection  of  stand-by  plants  and  facil- 
ities. Operations  of  the  tin  program  re- 
sulted in  a  net  profit  of  about  $8,000,000. 

Total  loans  and  securities  held  amounted 
to  $1,254,000,000  against  which  it  held  $39.- 
000.000  as  reserves  for  losses.  Other  balance 
sheet  Items  consisted  mainly  of  cash  $8,300,- 
000,  loans  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Philip- 
pines aggregating  $174,000000,  and  various 
other  assets  amounting  to  $62,900,000. 

BOARD    OF   DIKTCTORS.    RECONSTRtJCTlON    FINANCS 
CORPORATION 

Harley  Hi.'=e.  chairman;  age  60.  Democrat; 
entered  Government  service  as  a  clerk  In 
1913.  Was  examiner,  then  chief  examiner, 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Later, 
went  to  the  west  coast  to  accept  the  position 
of  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Alterward  these  banks  as  a  group 
were  liquidated  by  the  Government  and  he 
worked  In  this  field  until  1938.  In  the  Inter- 
vening period  he  t)ecame  associated  with 
various  real  estate  firms  on  the  west  coast 
and  from  1927  29  was  vice  president  of  the 
American  Trust  Co.  In  San  Francisco.  In 
November  1940  the  Governor  of  California 
appointed  him  custodian  of  accounts  of  the 
Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  Corp.  In  ad- 
.  dltion.  he  was  named  State  building  and  loan 
commissioner.  The  period  from  January  1943 
to  July  1947  was  devoted  largely  to  personal 
affairs,  after  which  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  RFC.    Presently  he  la  director  of 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  di- 
rector. Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

Walter  Lee  Dunham,  age  68;  Republican; 
early  work  in  the  banking  field  Included  the 
position  as  vice  president  In  the  Highland 
Park  State  Bank,  Detroit.  Mich.,  after  which 
he  became  vice  president  of  the  Dimes  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Detroit.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Detroit  Savings  Bank  and  president  of 
the  Detroit  Clearing  Hotise  Association.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  RFC  was  made  In  1949. 
Presently,  president.  Walter  L.  Dunham  Co.. 
Inc  ;  vice  president  and  director.  General 
Foundry  Co  :  vice  president  and  director, 
Bostlck  Foundry  Co.;  director.  United  States 
Commercial  Co. 

Harvey  J.  Gunderson,  age  44;  Republican; 
graduate  of  University  of  South  Dakota, 
member  of  the  bar  of  that  State.  Came  with 
the  RFC  In  1932  as  legal  counsel  and  In  1941 
made  assistant  general  counsel.  In  1937 
he  was  appointed  general  counsel  for  the 
Disaster  Loan  Corp.  In  successive  stages 
from  1940-45  he  served  as  assistant  general 
counsel,  general  counsel,  and  executive  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  for  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company  of  Washington.  D.  C.  Ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  RFC  In  1945  Pres- 
ently, director,  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

Henry  A.  Mulligan,  age  63;  Democrat.  At 
the  start  of  his  career  he  was  assistant  engi- 
neer Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  after 
which  he  was  a  liquidator  for  the  United 
States  Customs  In  New  York.  In  1920  he 
was  an  auditor  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  following  which  he  be- 
came auditor,  later  chief  auditor,  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  From  1927-32  he 
served  as  examiner,  later  chief  examiner,  for 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau.  He  came 
with  RFC  In  1932  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
was  later  made  treasurer.  He  was  appointed 
a  director  of  the  Corporation  In  July  1941, 
Presently  director.  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

William  E.  Willett,  age  54;  Democrat. 
Early  employment  was  as  a  bank  clerk  and 
from  1920-31  was  engaged  In  the  banking 
and  Investment  business.  Appointed  a  na- 
tional bank  receiver  in  1932  and  became  a 
district  supervisor  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  In  1933.  Came  to  RFC  In  May 
1934  as  an  examiner,  later  became  assistant 
chief,  examining  division.  Prom  1933-47  he 
was  a  special  assistant  to  chairman  of  board 
and  In  June  1948  was  appointed  director  of 
Corporation.  Presently  director,  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

Statistical  analysis.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation   {consolidated   basts) 
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Statistical  analysis.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  (consolidated  basis) — Con. 
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RECAROING  fTDUCIART  COUNSEL,  IMC. 

1.  Fiduciary  Counsel  spends  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars  annually  on  financial 
research  and  investment  management.  It 
Is  a  truth-seeking  organization.  Its  Job  la 
to  get  all  of  the  facts  possible  which  affect 
business,  securities,  and  the  stock  market 
and  interpret  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Its  clients'  Investments,  rather 
than  merely  presenting  what  they  like  to 
read.  It  must  be  100-percent  unbiased  in  Ita 
studies  and  conclusions. 

2.  This  money  Is  spent  and  this  informa- 
tion Is  gathered  to  protect  the  investment* 
of  less  than  100  of  the  moet  distinguished 
families  In  America.  Their  Investments 
total  over  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  large 
aggregate  fund  and  the  small  number  of 
clients  permits  the  most  Intensive  work  pos- 
sible.    Naturally,  unusual   results   follow. 

3.  You  ma"  be  helped  by  reading  "Pro- 
tecting Your  Capital  Against  All  Hazards." 
Simply  request  It  from  Fiduciary  Counsel, 
Inc.,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  T. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  Addresses 
the  Gradaatint  Class  at  Anaapolit 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Louis  John- 
son. Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  on  Friday,  June  2.  1950. 

In  that  address  Secretary  Johnson 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Navy, 
working  harmoniously  with  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  will  give  our  country 
strength,  and  with  that  strength  will 
come  jjeace  and  honor. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 

"The  way  of  an  eagle  In  the  air." 
"The  way  of  a  ship  In  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
United  States  Navai  Academy,  you  have 
chosen  a  career  where  you  must  make  it  your 
primary  concern  to  learn  the  wonders  of 
these  two  ways. 

You  have  made  an  admirable  start.  Tou 
have   met   the  rigid,  physical,  mental   and 
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moral  testa  of  the  United  St.-Ues  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  have  proved  your  right  to  take 
a  place  of  honor  and  leadership  In  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  You  have  gained  the 
privilege  of  being  known  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives  as  Naval  Academy  graduates,  and  that 
Is  a  distinction  that  will  always  mean  a  great 
deal  to  you. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  that 
distinction.  In  evaluating  the  quality  of 
your  preparation  for  your  duties,  the  Service 
Academy  Board  had  this  to  say  recently  about 
both  Annapolis  and  West  Point: 

**The  mission  of  the  service  academies  Is 
to  provide  undergraduate  Instruction,  experi- 
ence, and  motivation  to  each  student  so  that 
he  will  graduate  with  the  knowledge,  charac- 
ter, and  the  qualities  of  leadership  required 
of  a  Junior  officer.  The  B-.^ird  Is  impressed 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  existing  acade- 
mies are  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  mis- 
sion, particularly  in  the  field  of  character 
and  leadership  " 

The  full  significance  of  that  citation  may 
be  more  firmly  grasped  when  I  remind  you 
that  the  Service  Board  Included.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  Academy  superintendents, 
such  distinguished  American  educators  as: 
James  P  Baxter,  president  of  Williams  Col- 
lege: Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Columbia  University:  PYederlck  A.  Middle- 
busb.  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri; 
Edward  L.  Moreland.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Mass&causetts  Institute  oi  Technology; 
George  D.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois:  and  Robert  L.  Stearns,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Colorado,  chairman. 
I  know  of  no  more  competent  Judges  of  edu- 
cation than  these  men.  either  as  individuals 
or  as  a  group  and  their  generous  praise  of  the 
quality  of  your  training  should  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  you. 

The  primary  mission  of  Annapolis  Is  to 
produce  well-equipped  ensigns  for  sea,  air. 
and  shore  duty,  but  In  doing  so  It  is  not 
neglecting  qualities  of  a  good  education— a 
familiarity  with  culture,  with  literature,  and 
with  history,  with  economics  and  with  gov- 
ernrrent  The  report  of  the  Teaching  and 
Testing  Methods  Panel  to  the  Service  Acad- 
emy Board  c  ffers  its  opinion  that  '•Academ- 
ically, the  Acr.demy  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  20  undergraduate  civilian  colleges  in 
the  country." 

I  welcome  you.  therefore,  net  only  as  Ju- 
nior c-fflcers  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  as  educated  men  in  a  dynamic  world 
that  calls  for  the  soundest  and  the  most 
courageous  thinking.  You  are  entering  upon 
your  career  at  a  time  when  all  basic  values 
and  even  scientific  facts  are  under  close 
ecruttny  and  unceasing  challenge.  As  cffl- 
cer»  jou  will  have  to  meet  many  vital  Issues. 
I  have  e^try  confidence  that  you  will  do  so 
with  an  open  mind— that  you  will  search  for 
the  t'uth  and  find  It,  and  that  you  vlll  always 
act  UDon  It  with  the  courage  and  the  Integ- 
rity that  have  become  so  much  a  p.irt  of  yuu 
Es  a  result  of  your  training  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

You  are  enterln<?  upon  a  naval  ctreer  at 
a  time  of  great  transition,  and  you  will  be 
privileged  to  play  a  vital  role  In  the  scientific 
re7n!utlon  that  will  unfold  Itself.  Your 
abiUty  to  meet  e-.ich  scientific  challenge 
Euccessfully.  the  country  may  take  for 
grarted.  Revolutionary  bhlXts  from  sail  to 
steam,  from  w  x>den  ships  to  Ironclads,  from 
surface  to  aircraft  and  submarines,  too.  are 
the  kind  of  changes  to  which  the  United 
States  Navy  trp.dltlonally  adjusted  Itself. 
And  no  one  faml]!ar  with  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  Dresent  generation  doubis  your  ability 
to  adjtist  yoUTMlf  to  atomic  energy.  Jet  power, 
'       or  guided  missiles. 

Moreover,  the  qualUy  of  your  training,  and 
the  proficiency  you  have  gained  have  mrd? 
you  eligible  for  service  not  only  as  cffl'^e.-s 
In  the  United  Statra  Navy,  and  the  United 


States  Marine  Corps,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

I  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  these 
among  you  who  have  chosen  the  Air  Force 
as  yoiiT  branch  of  service  will  likewise  meet 
all  the  scientific  challenges  that  will  con- 
front you  with  a  similar  degree  of  sviccess. 
The  fact,  let  me  add.  that  you  are  entering 
the  Air  Force  by  way  of  Annapolis  Instead 
of  West  Point,  which  has  been  the  customary 
way  in  the  past,  I  assure  jou  will  prove  no 
bar.  of  any  sort,  to  your  advancement.  In- 
deed, such  Interchange  between  services  Is 
not  anything  new — for  years,  and  long  be- 
fore unlilcatlcn  became  a  fact.  Annapolis 
men  have  been  finding  useful,  happy,  and 
successful  careers  among  their  sister  serv- 
ices. As  an  Illustration.  I  cite  the  fact  that 
the  Army  ?nd  the  Air  Force  have  had  12 
general  of3cers  who  attended  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  between  1910  and  1C2J. 
When  the  roll  of  air  generals  Is  called  In 
1930.  I  am  confident  that  this  graduating 
class  will  be  well  represented. 

Moreover,  ycu  will  find  b.jth  In  the  Air 
i^orce  and  In  the  Navy,  officers  who  have  at- 
tended neither  of  cur  two  great  National 
Academies,  who  will  prove  themselves  equal 
to  any  position  of  responsibility,  trust,  or 
authority  within  the  assignment  of  the  serv- 
ices. Because  of  their  specialized  training. 
Academy  graduates  are  rightfully  expected  to 
set  a  high  standard  for  the  entire  service,  but 
you  will  find  many  non-Academy  colleagues 
who  will  adapt  themselves  quickly,  and  in 
the  long  run  reach  some  of  the  highest  ranks. 
In  your  climb  up  the  ladder  you  will  find 
that  every  effort  Is  made  to  promote  men  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  Forget  about  luck  as  an 
element  in  your  selection.  A  few  pennies 
tossed  at  the  base  of  Tecumseh  were  never 
enough  to  help  you  when  you  were  a  mid- 
shipman. They  will  not  be  enough  while 
you  are  an  officer.  In  fact,  there  may  be  no 
Tecumseh  available  for  your  prayer  or  appeal. 
If  you  devote  yourself  assiduously  to  your 
career,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  Itself — 
above  all.  dont  neglect  your  studies — for 
they  have  only  begun. 

By  studies.  I  mean  not  only  the  formal  text- 
book and  classroom  variety,  although  you 
will  have  plenty  of  that.  too.  In  fact,  the  life 
of  the  serviceman  has  become  Just  one  school 
after  another.  You  not  only  must  prove 
yourself  .-  specialist  in  some  field  and  more  or 
less  of  an  expert  In  many  others  of  your  own 
service,  but  more  and  more  you  must  show 
an  abiUty  to  participate  In  Joint  activities 
with  other  services  and  be  prepared  to  take 
your  responsibilities  In  positions  of  trust 
affecting  all  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Unification  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is  now  a 
fact,  and  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  are 
contributing  wholeheartedly  toward  its  full 
realization,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
£>11  differences  among  the  services  have  been 
resolved  or  that  none  will  ever  arise  again. 
In  fact,  toward  that  kind  of  unification  none 
of  us  aspires.  We  appreciate  that  vigorous 
men  with  strong  loyalties  are  bound  to  dl3- 
agrce  on  occasion,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  ultimetely,  after  adequate  dis- 
cussion, they  will  got  together  in  the  national 
interest  and  come  to  definite  decisions  that 
wilt  bind  them  all. 

I  say  without  any  hesitancy  whatsoever 
that  the  spirit  of  unification  has  become  a 
real  ard  universal  force  throughout  the  serv- 
ices. The  progress  made  in  the  year  has  ex- 
c?eded  our  most  sanguine  e.xpectatlcns.  And 
I  am  espechlly  pleaded  to  make  this  state- 
ment In  the  presence  of  your  superintendent. 
Adm.lr.\l  Unrry  W.  Hill.  For  he.  as  Director 
of  the  National  War  College,  successfully 
tervcd  to  Inculcate  the  spirit  cf  unification 
amcnsj  a  large  number  of  top-flight  o.licers 
of  the  Array.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  who  took  th3  c(<urre.  I.lke'wts?  his 
predeccsior  as  Superlat?r.de:it  of  the  United 


States  Naval  Academy.  Admiral  .James  L.  Hol- 
loway,  has  performed  similar  useful  services  '' 
in  the  Interest  of  unification.  He  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  promote  Its  cause  among 
you.  and  you.  too,  played  ycu:-  part  admi- 
rably. 

The  comradeship,  the  understanding,  the 
friendships  that  have  grown  among  Au- 
napolls  and  West  Point  men  as  a  result  of  the 
"Camid*"  Joint  exercises,  for  lnst:knce,  and  the 
exchange  of  visits  between  the  tvo  academies, 
in  the  long  run  havs  done  muc;i  to  promote 
unification,  to  strengthen  the  cc  mmon  effort 
of  all  of  our  services  for  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  and  adequate  common  t.efense.  Our 
common  defense  Includes  not  only  our  armed 
might  but  the  spiritual  quality  of  our  Amer- 
ican creed,  dedicated  to  help  man  every- 
where in  his  struggle  against  any  sinister 
forces  that  would  deprive  him  of  life,  and 
liberty,  and  deny  him  the  rlgh:  to  achieve. 
In  human  dignity,  happiness  for  himself 
and  his  family  In  the  way  of  h'n  own  choice. 

In  your  course  at  the  Na\al  Academy 
you  have  been  Introduced  to  the  study  of 
our  Government,  and  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions.  This  study  you  should 
continue  throughout  your  life,  and  the  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based  should  guide  you  In  your  every- 
day conduct   throughout   your  career. 

Your  study  of  our  Government  and  a 
thorough  understandln-f?  of  ou."  democracy 
will  strengthen  your  faith  In  our  country 
and  enable  you  to  marshal  favorably  Its  per- 
formance and  Its  promise  against  any  of  the 
alien  doctrines  that  would  subvert  them.  We 
live  in  a  world  where  communism  has  mil- 
lions of  adherents.  Some  are  Communists 
by  blind  conviction;  some  by  compulsion. 
But  there  they  are — millions  c:  them,  and 
we  cannot  bury  our  heads  In  the  sand  and 
deny  their  existence,  or  their  Inf'.uence  upon 
the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  In  fact, 
the  present  size  of  our  own  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  an  example  of  how  seriously  na- 
tions are  being  affected  by  the  dangers  of 
Imperialistic  communism. 

As  an  educated  man.  as  an  officer,  you 
must  know  and  understand  the  purposes  of 
the  threat  so  that  you  can  help  In  Its  re- 
pudiation as  a  philosophy  and  In  Its  control 
as  a  military  force.  The  more  you  study  It 
and  set  It  up  beside  democracy  the  move 
convinced  you  will  become  that  communism 
is  a  retrogressive  movement,  that  it  de- 
stroys freedom,  that  it  is  a  treacherous  de- 
tour on  the  great  historic  road  toward  Indi- 
vidual dignity,  national  prosperity,  world 
peace,   and  security. 

But  you  must  not  only  study  democracy. 
you  mu.st  e.xemplify  it  in  your  conduct.  As 
chosen  representatives  of  American  citizen- 
ship at  Its  best,  you  must  live  demfxrracv. 
The  discipline  Inculcated  here  at  Annapolis 
is  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  your 
corduct  to  the  highest  levels.  You  are  ad- 
hering to  the  code,  net  because  you  fear  you 
will  be  punished  if  you  violate  it.  but  because 
honor,  decency,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
r.ght  are  the  dominant  principles  which  gov- 
ern you.  In  following  the  code  of  American 
citizenship  at  Its  best,  you  will  prove  loyal  to 
Annapolis  as  a  worthy  alumnus,  to  your 
service  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  to 
your  country  zz  an  exemplary  citizen  and  de- 
fender. 

You  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  tradition. 
Those  who  have  preced.'d  you  out  of  thes* 
gates  Into  the  world  of  service,  have  pre- 
served the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  us  and  our 
friends,  and  huv.'  denied  them  to  our  enem'es 
They  have  given  freely  of  their  all  to  achieve 
the  great  mission  of  the  United  States  Navy 
which  today  remains  as  significant  and  as 
honorable  as  ever. 

Under  the  leadership  of  those  who  are  et 
the'  helm  cf  the  United  States  Navy  today    ' 
and  v.ith  ycur  own  example  of  devotion  to 
duty  and  to  the  Idea.'a  cf  cur  country,  you 
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and  thoee  who  will  follow  In  your  trndltlon 
will  continue  to  perform  in  new  glory  the 
historic  and  honorable  role  of  the  Naval 
Academy  in  the  defense  of  our  country, 
America  can  be  confident  that  the  United 
States  Navy,  working  harmoniously  with  the 
other  members  of  the  defense  family,  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  will  give  our  coun- 
try strength:  and  with  strength  will  come 
peace  and  honor. 


A  Call  to  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wLsh  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  Saturday,  June  3 : 

A  Calx  to  Consciznci 

A  shaft  of  light  has  Just  struck  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  was  generated  by  the  cour- 
age of  the  Chambers  only  woman  Member, 
The  conscience  and  common  sense  It  ex- 
presses should  dispel  the  miasma  of  con- 
fusion, suspicion,  and  fear  In  which  national 
affairs  have  recently  floundered.  We  will 
not  try  to  summarize  the  simple,  moving 
eloquence  of  MAacAarr  Chase  SMrrn  s  speech, 
but  commend  every  word  to  our  readers' 
attention. 

The  first  notable  thing  about  this  state- 
ment and  the  declaration  of  conscience  by 
seven  Senators  Is  that  they  put  patriotism 
above  politics.  They  are  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  way  too  many  In  both  parties 
have  played  directly  into  the  Communist 
design  to  confuse,  divide  and  conquer.  They 
castigate  the  Truman  administration  for  lack 
of  leadership  and  complacency  about  Com- 
munist Infiltration.  They  denounce  Repub- 
lican leadership  for  contributing  to  confu- 
sion and  for  political  exploitation  of  fear, 
bigotry  and  Intolerance. 

Both  parties  are  responding  in  political 
fashion.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
phasize that  there  Is  a  call  to  conscience 
which  should  be  considered  first  not  for  Its 
partisan  effects  but  for  its  aid  in  conserving 
basic  American  values.  Mrs.  Smpths  light 
pierced  behind  the  facade  of  current  con- 
troversy to  point  cut  how  basic  principles  of 
Americanism  are  endangered  by  character 
assassination.  She  listed  the  right  to  criti- 
cize, the  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs, 
the  right  to  protest,  and  the  right  of  Inde- 
pendent thought. 

These  rij;ht3  are  Infringed  when  their 
exercise  costs  any  American  citizen  his  repu- 
tation or  his  livelihood.  Here  Is  one  of  the 
tender  intangibles  In  the  fabric  of  freedom 
which  too  many  Americans  are  not  suffl-. 
clently  guarding  In  this  time  of  tension.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  opposing  communism  is 
that  It  attempts  to  dragoon  thought  and 
speech.  But  when  the  expression  of  Inde- 
pendent or  unorthodox  opinion  lays  a  citi- 
zen open  to  headlined  charges  of  disloyalty 
and  to  disgrace  and  discharge  from  his  Job 
without  any  proof  of  guilt.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  that  the  tyranny  of  totalitarian 
thought  control  can  be  Imposed  by  mob 
hysteria  as  well  as  by  Red  dictators. 

Anyone  who  looks  into  the  long  perspective 
of  history  to  see  how  human  freedom  haa 
been  won  and  lost  must  be  touched  by  this 
a.«pect  of  the  Smith  appeal.  The  Senator 
from  Maine   underscored  it   by   askir^   the 


Senate  to  do  some  scul  searching.  She  de- 
clared it  has  been  made  a  rendezvous  for 
villflcatlon,  for  selfish  political  gain  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Individual  reputations  and  na- 
tional unity.  Certainly  members  of  both 
parties  should  be  Jogged  by  their  consciences 
when  they  permit  members  to  use  cfflclal 
privilege  to  persecute  individual  citizens 
with  impunity. 

It  is  this  injustice,  plus  the  dangers  of  in- 
timidating free  opinion  by  loose  charges  of 
communism,  plus  the  damage  to  America's 
diplomatic  front  against  Moscow,  that 
causes  this  newspaper  to  oppose  McCarthy- 
Ism.  We  want  no  whitewashing  of  the  guilty. 
We  insist  that  Reds  be  rooted  cut,  but  by 
more  efficient,  professional  methods.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Tru^nan  adm.inistra- 
tlon,  and  feel  It  has  been  lax  about  leaks. 
We  disagree  with  most  of  Its  domestic  poli- 
cies and  have  criticized  Its  political  tactics. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  political  tactics 
are  causing  some  Republicans  to  use  Mc- 
Carthylsm  In  a  way  to  endanger  several 
fundamentals  of  freedom  and  to  do  grave 
Injustice  to  individuals. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter,  as  Is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  this  position  has  been  taken 
not  only  by  other  Independent  newspapers 
but  by  many  Republican  papers,  and  now  by 
this  Important  group  of  Republican  Senators. 
We  sincerely  believe  with  them  that  this  Is  a 
question  of  conscience.  We  l)elieve  It  calls 
upon  all  of  us  for  greater  efforts  to  rise  above 
personal  prejudice  or  petty  partisanship,  for 
a  new  willingness  to  exercise  prayerful  citi- 
zenship. 


Basmessmen,  Fanners,  and  the  Braanaa 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  March  29),  1950 

Mr.  .LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  which  endorsed  its 
candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket,  is 
supporting  the  Brannan  plan;  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  that  an  article  pre- 
pared by  Representative  Ushih  L.  Btir- 
DicK.  which  appeared  in  Burdick's  Maga- 
zine of  May-June  1950.  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr  President,  the 
above  article  correctly  sets  forth  what 
the  Brannan  plan  really  is:  and  I  am 
happy  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  I 
have  been  informed  that  every  candidate 
endorsed  by  the  Nonpartisan  League  on 
the  Republican  ticket  is  actively  sup- 
porting the  Brannan  plan.  At  least,  the 
Leader,  the  official  paper  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  so  states.  These  candi- 
dates are  as  follows:  T,  H.  H.  Thoresen, 
for  United  States  Senator;  Usher  L. 
Burdick  and  Martin  Stenehjem,  for  Con- 
gress; Frank  A.  Vogel,  for  Governor;  Ray 
Schnell,  for  Lieutenant  Governor ;  Frank 
Albers,  for  secretary  of  state;  Berta  E. 
Baker,  for  State  auditor;  Albert  Jacob- 
son,  for  State  treasurer;  E,  T,  Christian- 
son,  for  attorney  general;  A.  J.  Jensen, 
for  insurance  commissioner;  Math  Dahl, 
for    commissioner    of    agricuJture    and 


labor ;  and  William  Mills,  for  public  senr- 
ice  commissioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 
as  follows: 

Bttsiness  and  thi  Brannan  Plan 

No  piece  of  legislation  in  recent  years  Is 
so  generally  misunderstood  as  this  so-called 
Brannan  plan.  It  is  misunderstood  because 
it  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  large 
business  Interests.  The  support  price  In  use 
now.  and  the  support  price  under  the  Bran- 
nan plan  is  also  mlsundersttjod. 

The  reason  and  purpose  of  any  support 
price  to  agricultural  products  Is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  alone,  but  to  protect  all  biisl- 
ness  in  the  United  States.  Keen  business- 
men should  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
support  prices,  for  the  reason  that  the  de- 
pression of  1933-34  demonstrated  clearly  and 
definitely  that  when  the  agricultural  belt 
cannot  get  a  fair  price  for  its  products,  a 
chain  of  events  starts  that  demoralizes  the 
business  of  the  Nation.  We  remember  26- 
cent  wheat  In  North  Dakota,  we  remember 
that  this  price  hardly  covered  the  cost  of 
harvest  and  threshing. 

FARM    BTTSINESS   SrTTERED 

What  happened?  Local  business  in  North 
Dakota  felt  the  Jar  when  the  farmers  had  no 
income.  Banks  failed  on  every  hand;  stores 
were  filled  with  merchandise  but  there  were 
no  buyers.  Soon  the  mantifacturers  had 
their  goods  piled  up  in  warehouses,  but  could 
not  sell.  When  the  manufacturers  could  not 
sell  the  goods,  they  had  to  stop  their  mills. 
Labor  then  went  out  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  at  one  time  In  that  depression  IS,- 
000,000  n\en  and  women  were  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  jobs.  That  was  the  restilt 
of  no  price  for  farm  products.  The  depres- 
sion didn't  stop  there,  farmers  were  fore- 
closed and  dispossessed  by  the  thousands  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  their  Interest. 
Taxes  went  right  along  and  thousands  more, 
who  didn't-  owe  a  cent,  lost  their  land* 
through  tax  sales. 

See  the  ofillions  it  cost  this  Government  to 
supply  the|e  15.000,000  people  with  food. 
shelter,  and  clothing.  In  one  appropriation 
bill  alone  in  1935  the  money  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  f l,000,000.0cio.  Those  of  ua 
who  lived  through  that  depression  are  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  not  occur  again,  and 
without  support  prices,  there  is  a  bright 
prospect  that  it  will  occur  again. 

The  present  support-price  program  differs 
with  the  Brannan  plan  In  only  one  particu- 
lar, although  both  are  supported  by  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury.  The  Brannan  plan  permits  agri- 
cultural products  to  move  to  market,  and  the 
price  received  Is  the  market  price.  At  the 
end  of  the  crop  year  If  there  is  a  loss  to 
farmers  by  reason  of  a  demoralized  market 
that  difference  Is  made  up  from  the  Public 
Treasury,  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  less, 
but  in  any  event  the  support  comes  from  the 
Treasury,  the  same  as  it  does  today. 

A  MONrr  SAVER 

A  man  In  business,  at  first  glance,  says 
why  should  I  have  to  contribute  tax  money 
to  support  a  bunch  of  farmers?  When  he 
gets  over  his  first  flurry  of  resentment  he 
finds  that  he  is  supporting  himself  and  his 
business.  He  is  preventing  a  collapse  that 
will  destroy  all  business,  from  the  local  mer- 
chant to  the  manufacturing  plants,  and 
mean  the  support  of  idle  millions  in  the 
labor  fled.  The  cost  of  this  support  may  not 
be  large — It  certainly  will  be  less  than  the 
annual  cost  of  supporting  15.000,000  Idle 
people.  On  our  program  to  support  wheat. 
it  has  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  Government  has  made 
a  clear  profit  of  $49,000,000.  We  have  lest 
on  potatoes,  but  that  Is  because  there  was  no 
productlcn   standard    available    to    Indicate 
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what  Emount  each  producer  was  to  be  sup- 
ported en  Besides,  we  let  down  Ihe  bars  nnd 
permittfd  the  importatlor  of  potatoes  from 
Canr.cla  at  the  request  cf  machine  manufac- 
turers who  could  see  no  other  way  of  being 
paid  for  machinery  Eo!d  to  the  Canadians. 
The  Brannan  plan  will  prevent  another  po- 
tato less  such  ES  we  have  had. 

Another  feature  of  the  Brannan  plan  Is  to 
permit  the  consumers  of  America — the  ovor- 
viheimin:^  majcrlty  of  the  people — to  pur- 
chase their  products  at  the  market  price.  If 
the  m:;rket  is  low  they  benefit.  Well,  what 
If  they  do  benefit?  In  case  of  a  Natlon-w;de 
depression  poor  people  and  the  great  built 
average  cf  the  Americans  become  distressed, 
and  some  of  them  will  have  to  have  Govern- 
ment aid  which  will  cost  more  than  any  siip- 
pcrt  from  the  Treasury  under  the  Brannan 
plan. 

In  the  Interests  of  keeping  our  business 
healthy,  every  businessman  in  North  Dakota 
should  support  the  Brannan  plan.  Lay  aside 
the  prejudices  you  may  have  and  see  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  contribute  a  tax  to  keep 
the  business  from  the  farm  to  f.'ictory  normal. 


What  Reciprocal  Trade  Is  Doing  to  This 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1950 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress I  made  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
very  much  interested,  reciprocal  trade: 

What   Is  meant   by  reciprocal  trade? 

Is  it  really  reciprocal? 

How  does  reciprocal  trade  tie  in  with  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  common- 
ly called  ITO? 

Many  people  are  confused  by  these  terms. 
So  let  us  define  them. 

Reciprocal  trade,  in  theory.  Is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  It  means  that  we  manufacture 
certain  goods,  grow  certain  crops,  and  we 
sell  them  to  other  countries  to  keep  our  fac- 
tories and  our  farms  in  a  healthy  economi- 
cal condition.  In  turn,  other  countries 
manufacture  and  grow  various  products 
which  we  buy.  In  order  to  keep  these  goods 
and  crops  flowing  freely  between  countries 
so  that  everybody  can  prosper  and  there  can 
be  a  free  exchange,  we  agree  with  other 
countries  to  lower  our  tariffs  so  that  they 
can  sell  in  our  country. 

We  have  operated  under  this  so-called  re- 
clproc.ll  trade  treaty  for  more  than  15  years 
now  and  have  consistently  lowered  cur 
tarifls  until  today  they  are  lower  than  at 
any  other  time  for  50  years. 

Now  la  this  reciprocal  trade  really  recipro- 
cal? The  aiiswer  Is  "•No."  It  has  brought 
about  a  dum;3lng  of  foreign  goods  into  our 
markets  at  prices  that  make  it  Impossible 
for  our  domestic  markets  to  compete.  The 
protection  formerly  given  to  our  American 
workers  is  being  v.lped  out.  In  sp'te  of  this, 
the  State  Department  has  announced  that 
conferences  wiU  be  held  in  England  bei'.in- 
nlng  September  28.  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing tariff  concessions  on  2.500  Items. 
Seventeen  nations  in  South  America.  Cen- 
tral America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  will 
take  part. 

The  Intematlcr.al  Tride  Ortranlzat'.on, 
hatched  in  Hab«v»ia.  Cuba.  Is  auotber  free- 


trade  movement.  It  has  58  mcmb-^rs.  Flfty- 
fotir  of  these  have  already  signed  up.  And 
this  country  will  have  one  vote — the  same 
vote,  for  Instance,  that  little  Costa  Rica  has. 
These  representatives  will  meet  once  a  year, 
add  up  the  production  and  markets  cf  the 
world  and  then  divide  these  markets  on  the 
basis  of  population.  So  we  will  have  to  take 
r.nd  like  what  thece  representatives  say  will 
be  our  share  of  the  world's  markets.  In 
turn,  these  countries  will  flood  our  country 
v.'ith  cheap  labor  products,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  our  living  here  will  go  down  Just  as 
sure  as  night  follows  day,  if  we  sign  up  for 
ITO. 

There  are  so  many  examples  that  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  select  even  outstanding  ones.  But 
lot  me  begin  with  my  own  Sixth  District  In 
Maryland. 

The  Persian  Gulf  and  Venezuela  seem  a 
long  way  from  Maryland,  and  yet  those  two 
countries  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
men  out  of  work  in  my  own  district.  The 
Kempton  coal  mine  is  shut  down,  throwing 
the  men  cut  of  work.  Ten  years  ago  these 
men  were  making  57  a  day.  Now  they  get 
$14  75:  that  is.  if  they  could  work.  But  oil 
imports  have  helped  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. Kempton  was  one  of  Maryland's  big- 
gest mines.  It  employed  218  men  and  pro- 
duced 1.300  tons  of  coal  a  day — enough  to 
load  21  railroad  cars.  Now,  what  are  these 
men  going  to  do?  What  Is  going  to  happen 
to  their  families? 

The  Vindex  mine  closed  down  on  March 
1.  All  of  you  know  what  happened  to  Shall- 
mar.  These  are  not  the  only  sections  af- 
fected. The  Georges  Creek  field  near  my 
home  town  of  Frostburg  has  been  affected. 
That  field  is  the  oldest  bituminous  field  in 
the  country.  Instead  of  6.000  miners  em- 
ployed, there  are  now  only  about  2.000  and 
most  of  them  are  Idle.  The  answer  lies  In 
these  figures.  This  Imported  fuel  oil.  directly 
competing  with  coal,  totaled  42.000,000  bar- 
rels in  1946.  increasing  to  47.000.000  barrels 
In  1949  from  Venezuela  alone. 

But  that  isn't  all.  We  are  dumping  pota- 
toes while  we  are  importing  them  from  Can- 
ada cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them  here.  We 
are  Importing  wheat  while  our  wheat  bins 
are  overflowing.  Agriculture  as  well  as  In- 
dustry is  being  undersold  by  cheap  labor  for- 
eign markets.  Men  are  losing  Jobs  all  over 
the  country  becaure  of  the  so-called  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  and  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  further  dumping  through  the 
conference  to  be  held  In  London  and  the  In- 
ternational Tiade  Organization. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  case  Is  another 
tvpical  example.  In  the  middle  iCSO's.  the 
United  States  was  producing  about  53  per- 
cent of  all  the  flne.  high-quality.  Jeweled 
watches — before  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments went  into  effect.  Today  about  85  per- 
cent of  our  Jeweled  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments are  Imported. 

What  has  happened?  Our  well-paid  Amer- 
ican workers  have  l03t  their  Jobs.^  They  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work.  They  and  th^ir 
families  and  their  communltlsi.  are  sufferinc. 
But.  equally  as  important,  is  the  loss  of  their 
."kills.  The  watch  industry  Is  most  impor- 
tant to  our  national  defense.  There  men 
worked  on  flne  precision  Instruments  that 
were  vital  to  our  winnitK  the  war.  Switzer- 
land, which  has  taken  our  watch  market,  did 
the  same  kind  of  work  tor  Germany.  What 
will  happen  if  this  cold  war  turns  into  a  hot 
war?  How  will  we  obtain  the  necessary  pre- 
cision  Instruments? 

I  was  talking  to  some  of  my  colleagues  the 
other  day  about  this  nil-Important  question. 
1  asked  a  Member  of  Congress  from  West 
Virginia.  "How  are  your  glass  and  pottery 
factories  getting  along?'  His  answer  was, 
"They  are  all  closied  down."  I  received  prac- 
tically the  same  answer  from  a  Pennsylvania 


Member  who  told  me  men  were  laid  off  or 
working  part  time. 

All  these  Jobs  are  pawns  In  this  interna- 
tional game. 

Now  further  tariff  cuts  are  contemplated — 
textiles,  for  instance.  Now,  we  have  a  large 
synthetic  texUle  plant  In  my  district.  What 
»t  will  mean  to  those  workers'  Jobs,  I  don't 
know.  There  is  a  further  cut  n  pottery, 
glass,  china,  chemicals,  rayons,  pa;?er,  leather 
goods,  cIoc'ks,  fish  products,  wines,  and  dairy 
products.  Knowing  that  some  of  these  cuts 
are  going  to  effect  Jobs  in  my  own  district,  I 
certainly  am  not  In  favor  of  these  cuts. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  suf- 
fering. The  hrit  manufacturers  ;:re  In  dan- 
ger. Union  officials  have  warned  that  the 
American  hat  industry  Is  in  grave  danger  and 
workers  face  the  loss  of  their  Jobs.  Felt  Im- 
ports from  Czechoslovakia,  one  of  the  Iron- 
curtain  countries,  have  Jumped  I  Ou  percent 
in  this  last  year. 

And  in  my  own  district  linen  napkins  have 
been  picked  up  In  a  chain  store  with  the 
words  "Soviet  Union"  on  them.  They  are 
selling  three  for  $1.  Identical  napkins  made 
in  the  United  States  sell  at  91  or  $1.25  apiece. 
We  are  fighting  a  cold  war.  with  a  tremen- 
dous debt  and  deficit  and  with  a  :ax  load  on 
our  shoulders  crushing  every  taxpayer  In 
this  country — and  yet  we  are  Importing  from 
Russia  not  Just  manganese  that  ne  need  for 
steel,  but  linen  handkerchiefs. 

We  are  importing  many  other  products 
made  by  slave  labor.  We  have  millions  of 
pounds  of  dried  surplus  eggs  that  we  cant 
even  give  away.  But  we  are  importing  dried 
eggs  from  China  which  has  gone  commu- 
nistic. V.'e  have  more  butter  thru  we  know 
what  to  do  with,  but  we  are  importing  butter. 

Now  this  reciprocal  traJe  business  has  been 
sold  to  the  American  people  as  a  means  to 
help  oiu-  friends  and  allies  get  o  i  their  feet 
and  help  us  fight  the  cold  war.  V'e  are  asked 
to  sacrifice  the  Jobs  of  our  people  to  help 
In  this  global  give-away  program.  Then  Is  It 
right  that  our  men  should  be  th.-own  cut  of 
Jobs,  our  factories  closed,  to  help  those  who 
op?nIy  proclaim  themselves  our  enemy? 

Why  are  we  letting  slave-labcr  merchan- 
dise undersell  the  product  of  cir  American 
workers? 

Is  Russia  our  friend  and  ally,  are  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Chechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Com- 
munist China  our  friends  and  allies? 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  buying 
strategic  materials  from  those  countries — 
things  to  help  us  stockpile  for  our  defense. 

But  what  are  we  gettino,?  I'urs,  shoes, 
rubber  footwear,  walnuts,  and  canned  crab 
meat,  among  other  things. 

Are  we  going  to  furnish  our  soldiers  with 
fur  coats?  Right  new  ou;  domes  ;lc  fur  busl- 
ntsa  Is  hanging  on  the  rop?s. 

Is  Russian  canned  crab  meat  a  strategic 
material?  Are  we  going  to  feel  It  to  our 
soldiers? 

Are  v.a!nuts  from  Communist-controlled 
Manchuria  a  secret  weapon?  Our  California 
nut  industry,  which  Is  suffering  right  now, 
would  like  an  answer  to  that  qu.stion. 

Will  rubier  overshoes  from  Cz« choslovakla 
be  Used  for  guided  missile  purposes? 

We  have  a  law  In  this  country  that  states 
we  may  bar  from  our  mar'tets  any  goods 
produced  by  foreign  slave  labor.  Why  Isn't 
this  law  Invoked? 

You  can  rest  assured  that  Russia  buys 
no  handkerchiefs  or  frills  from  u:,.  And  they 
certainly  don't  buy  anything  thj.t  results  in 
unemployment  for  their  own  p'«ople. 

I  »sk  you,  why  do  we  allow  the  United 
Slates  to  be  made  the  dumping  ground 
for  Iron  curtain  or  any  other  countries? 

Why  do  we  allow  the  Jobs  of  our  workers  to 
be  exported? 

There  Is  no  sence  In  this  sort  of  compeU- 
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I  know  we  must  trade  with  other  countries 
and  I  am  In  favor  of  reciprocal  trade  if  it  Is 
really  reciprocal  I  cannot  see  the  United 
States  being  made  a  dumping  ground  for  free 
trade  at  the  expense  of  cur  own  workers  and 
their  Jobs.  There  has  been  nothing  recipro- 
cal about  ti.ese  trade  agreements.  Other  na- 
tions do  not  reciprocate.  In  case  after  case, 
other  countries  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
cessions with  us  while  still  enjoying  the  full 
benefits  of  our  concessions.  I  say,  when  con- 
cessions are  withdrawn  by  others,  then  let 
us  withdraw  ours. 

I  believe  In  helping  free  nations  in  need 
of  assistance  to  restore  and  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  I  believe  we  can  do  this 
without  our  American  workers,  in  addition 
to  being  burdened  with  high  and  Indirect 
and  hidden  taxes,  being  deprived  of  their  Jobs 
to  bolster  a  foreign  policy  which.  In  my 
opinion,  has  not  been  an  outstahding  suc- 
cess. 

The  best  security  for  the  American  worker 
Is  a  good  Job  at  good  wages.  And  that  is  the 
best  security  for  peace. 


Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  great  honor  to  incorporate 
in  the  Congressional  Rkcord  an  article 
which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Monroe  <La  '  Morning  World  about  for- 
mer United  States  Senator  Joseph  E. 
Ransdell,  when  he  was  honored  at  a  din- 
ner at  Lake  Piovidence,  La.,  when  there 
was  conferred  upon  him  the  papal  dis- 
tinction of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

I  also  enclose  herewith  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  Catholic  Ac- 
tion of  the  South,  written  by  Mr.  Adras 
LaBorde,  Senator  Ransdell's  biographer. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  too.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  add  my  congratulations  to  this 
great  and  distinguished  son  of  my  State. 
Senator  Ransdell.  now  near  92  years  of 
f^ze.  is  still  a  tremendous  factor  for  good 
in  our  Nation.  It  is  fitting  that  the  re- 
ligious leaders  of  my  own  church,  to 
which  he  has  been  loyal  and  devoted, 
should  pay  these  great  tributes  to  him 
while  he  is  still  with  us: 

Ex-Sen.*tor  Prom  East  Carroi_l  Parish  Con- 
ferred With  Honor 

(By  Mrs.  H.  T.  Van  Fossen) 

Ninety-one-year-old  Joseph  E.  Ransdell 
was  honored  recently  at  a  dinner  In  Lake 
Providence,  La.,  and  conferred  the  papal  dis- 
tinction of  Knlgh-t  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  former  United  States  Senator,  who 
served  as  a  legislator  for  32  years  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  Carville  Leprosarium, 
the  National  Congress  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  the  National  Institute  of  Health  was 
cited  as  "having  brought  great  honor  and 
prestige  to  Lake  Providence." 

The  Most  Reverend  Charles  Paschal  Greco, 
D  D  ,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  commended  the 
Senator  for  his  many  years  of  loyal  service 
and  devotion  especially  throughout  the  years 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  fiourlahed  In  Loui- 
siana and  the  Southland. 


Bishop  Greco  pointed  out  that  Senator 
Ransdell  was  repeatedly  returned  to  Con- 
gress from  an  area  of  the  State  where  only 
1  percent  of  the  voters  were  Catholic.  He 
praised  the  American  people  for  their  fair- 
mlndness  and  appreciation  of  one's  loyalty 
to  duty  whether  of  their  faith  or  not. 

Ransdell  was  later  termed  "a  great  serv- 
ant of  God  and  the  people  of  Louisiana" 
by  the  blshcp. 

More  than  200  friends  and  churchmen  of 
Northeast  Louisiana  were  guests  of  St.  Pat- 
nek's  congregation  at  the  dinner  honoring 
Senator  Ransdell. 

Speaking  at  the  dinner.  Judge  Frank 
Voeiker.  of  the  sixth  Judicial  district,  as- 
serted "this  Is  a  unique  occasion,  the  average 
p>erson  rarely  receives  such  recognition  or  has 
an  accolade  bestowed  upon  fcim  during  his 
lifetime." 

Judge  Voeiker  pointed  out,  "Senator  Rans- 
dell has  brought  great  honor  to  our  little 
town.  His  reputation  as  a  statesman  has 
brought  prestige  to  his  hometown  and  for 
this  we  can  be  appreciative." 

A  number  of  years  ago  Senator  Ransdell 
was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory.  The 
order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  a  pontifical 
order  of  knighthood  founded  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory XVI  In  1831.  There  are  civil  and  mili- 
tary divisions  and  each  Is  ranked  Into  Grand 
Cross  Knights  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
commanders  and  knights. 

"This  order  Is  bestowed  In  recognition  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  church."  Judge 
Voeiker  said. 

"We  honor  a  man  already  loaded  with 
honors  and  prestige,"  Judge  Voeiker  said,  "a 
man  who  today  is  in  his  ninety-second  year 
cf  fruitful  living,  one  who  despite  his  many 
years  of  useful  service  Is  still  working  day 
by  day  for  the  betterment  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives. ' 

Msgr.  John  C.  Marsch,  pastor  of  St.  Mat- 
thews Church  In  Moru-oe.  read  the  English 
translation  of  the  papal  rescript.  Charles  F. 
Zimmer  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Msgr.  John  Vandegaer,  of  Natchitoches, 
and  Roy  Aycock.  of  Alexandria,  former  pas- 
tors at  St.  Patrick,  commended  Senator  Rans- 
dell for  his  humbleness,  helpfulness  to  his 
fellow  men  in  East  Carroll  Parish.  In  dividing 
his  large  landholdings  in  East  Carroll  Parish 
Into  tracts  and  selling  them  to  small  farmers 
whom  he  financed,  and  assisted  In  inaugu- 
rating the  first  colored  Catholic  congregation 
In  Lake  Providence. 

The  Catholic  church  and  school  of  1925  and 
today  was  comjaared  by  Mons.gnor  Marsch 
who  pointed  out  that  Senator  Ransdell  was 
a  native  of  Rapides  Parish  and  was  a  former 
classmate  of  his  mother. 

Overcome  with  emotion  Sen  itor  Ransdell 
asserted.  "I  am  too  full  for  utterance.  This 
Is  the  greatest  honor  of  my  almost  92  years. 
I  came  to  East  Carroll  Parish  67  years  ago 
and  the  people  here  have  beer  good  to  me. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been 
through  the  assistance  of  my  friends  here 
and  throughout  the  State." 

The  dinner  honoring  the  Eas:  Carroll  Sen- 
ator was  sponsored  by  the  Assx;lated  Cath- 
olic Men's  clubs  of  northeast  I^oulsiana  and 
T.  P.  Coenen.  of  Rayvllle,  anc;  his  brother. 
W.  R.  Coenen. 

[From  Catholic  Action  of  the  South  of 
February  23,  1950 

iNVEsrrnna  Rtcaus  Labors  oi  Humsi.z  Son 
or  Mother  Chx7rc:i 

(By  Adras  LaBorde) 

Alexanimua. — When  Bishop  Charles  P. 
Greco,  of  Alexandria,  invests  Senator  Joseph 
E.  Ransdell.  of  Lake  Providence,  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  Knights  of  St.  Gregory.  Sun- 
day, he  will  be  honoring  one  of  the  greatest 
Catholic  laymen  to  appear  on  the  Southern 
scene  since  Chief  Justice  Ed'«ard  Douglass 
White. 


Senator  Ransdell.  nearlng  92  years  of  ago. 
will  become  one  of  the  select  few  named  by 
the  Pope  to  the  high  hone*  of  Knight  Com- 
mander. 

A  glimpse  into  the  life  of  Senator  Ransdell 
shows  more  than  adequate  Justification  for 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  church. 

Joseph  E.  Ransdell  can  kxjk  ^^ack  upon  a 
full  life;  full  in  the  sense  that  he  will  leave 
the  fruit  of  his  work  to  the  benefit  of  many 
generations  to  come,  and  full  In  the  sense 
that  he  has  used  his  God-given  talents  use- 
fully, and  ha  the  courageous  defense  of  his 
treasured  Catholic  faith. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1858 — Just  before 
fraternal  strife  tore  up  the  Na*lon.  Senator 
Ransdell  was  born  in  that  year,  on  a  cotton 
plantation  on  Bayou  Roberts,  in  Rapid** 
Parish,  La. 

His  life  covers  nine-tenths  of  the  fastest 
moving  century  in  the  history  of  man.  His  50 
years  as  a  public  servant  span  that  gre.'t  balf- 
century  during  which  America  emerged  from 
the  shambles  of  civil  war  and  a  mere  frontier 
to  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  earth — fire 
decades  crowded  with  breath-taking  progress 
in  transportation,  communications,  indus- 
trial, and  social  evolution. 

stanch  catholic 

The  Senator  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
glorious  history  of  those  50  years.  More  im- 
portant still,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  stanch  in 
his  faith  by  word  and  deed,  his  very  pres- 
ence on  our  Nation's  stage  has  given  him  a 
stellar  role  in  the  phenomenal  growth  at 
the  church  he  has  loved  and  served  so  un- 
tiringly. He  was  bom  under  a  President 
who  was  elected  by  the  anti-Catholic  Know- 
Nothlng  Party.  He  reached  the  height  in 
public  life  Just  in  time  to  champion  his  faith 
against  the  fury  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  With 
an  avidity  of  Interest  and  intellectiial  acu- 
men which  belies  his  years  he  daily  follows 
with  Joy  unfeigned  the  progress  and  vic- 
tories of  his  church. 

Joseph  E.  Ransdell  recalls  vividly  the 
more  sharply  etched  memories  of  his  child- 
hood— the  slaves,  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies,  himself  as  a  6-year-old  refugee 
of  the  war  fleeing  to  Texas  with  his  family, 
the  poverty  and  toll  and  turmoil  of  recon- 
struction, his  father's  death  In  a  siigar-mlU 
accident  when  he  was  11. 

Having  to  work  as  a  youngster  to  tupport 
a  fatherless  family,  he  had  only  a  few 
months  of  formal  schooling.  He  is  indebted 
tor  his  basic  education  mainly  to  his  con- 
vent-reared sisters  and  to  Father  Menard, 
his  pastor  at  Alexandria — the  stalwart 
church  pioneer  of  central  Louisiana. 

By  the  time  he  was  19,  young  Joe  Rans- 
dell was  riding  his  pony  25  miles  to  Spring 
Creek  to  teach  In  a  small  country  school. 
Tnirsting  himself  for  greater  knowledge,  he 
received  a  scholarship  to  Union  College  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  fondly  recalls  his 
preparation  for  his  first  trip  north,  particu- 
larly how  he  procured  Father  Menard's  light- 
weight overcoat  by  exchange  for  his  heavy 
riding  coat  more  appropriate  for  the  pas- 
tor's horseback  rides  to  missions. 

graduates  with  homobs 

Joe  graduated  with  honors  In  1882,  win- 
ning the  much-prized  Blackford  gold  medal 
for  oratory.  His  stay  up  North  presented 
opportunities  for  the  young  student  to  mani- 
fest two  traits  which  have  characterized  his 
life  down  tlirough  the  years:  A  strong  and 
vocal  adherence  to  his  faith  in  the  face  of 
adversities,  and  a  penetrating  evaluation  of 
the  common  problems  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  against  local  and  sec- 
tional Interests. 

After  graduation,  Joe  made  his  home  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Tom  Montgomery,  in  the 
delta  town  of  Lake  Providence.  There  he 
studied  law  under  the  tutelage  of  Tom's 
father.  After  1  year  he  passed  an  examlna- 
tion  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  188S. 
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Joe  begftn  his  public  life  In  a  truly  W).vh- 
tngtop— que  manner  that  same  year.  He  wis 
•ppotnted  parish  mnreyor.  The  next  year,  at 
the  Age  oX  26.  he  was  elected  dUtrict  attoniey 
and  «••  reelected  without  cpposUlon  In  18bS 
and  ISM. 

On  November  IS.  188S.  he  married  Olive 
Iran*  Fc«ell.  ci  Lake  Providence,  who  had 
joined  the  church  2  days  earlifr.  Not  finan- 
cially able  to  take  a  honeymoon  or  even  to 
■ettle  down,  the  couple  were  given  lodging 
with  Father  Mahe.  the  pastor  at  L&ke  Provi- 
dence. 

Joe  declined  renominatlon  as  district  at- 
torney In  1SS6  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  for  the  next  3  ye&rs.  During 
this  pericd  he  represented  his  area  at  the 
Loulatana  Constitutional  Convention  of  1893. 

In  1899  he  ran-  for  Congress  and  won  over 
four  prominent  opponents,  because  "I  .said 
only  nice  things  al>out  them."  In  December 
he  began  a  term  of  duty  In  Washington  which 
WIS  to  continue  for  22  years. 

Noteworthy  in  Joe's  election  for  seven  con- 
secutive terms  as  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  Is  the  fact  that  only  1  percent 
of  bis  constituents  were  Catholic.  Some 
misguided  politicians  tried  on  occasion  to 
m^ke  an  Issue  of  his  faith  but  to  no  ava.l. 
His  Integrity  and  earnestness  were  too  well 
known  tc  become  besmirched  by  the  lies  of 
demagogue  cr  religious  bigot. 

His  14  years  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  18  In  the  Senate  were  maiked  by 
accomplishments  which  cannot  be  detailed 
here.     In  brief,  they  included: 

The  rookie  Congressman  had  seen  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries regularly  rampage  through  the  fertile 
fields  of  his  homeland.  It  was  natural  that 
flood  control  should  have  been  a  pet  projert 
from  the  start.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  did  not  conceive  of  Coed 
control  as  its  responsibility.  A  means  of 
winning  friends  for  this  new  departure  had 
to  be  devl3od.  As  a  result  of  Joes  efforts,  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was 
reorga:ilzed  and  Joe  served  as  us  president 
for  13  ypars.  In  that  capacity  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  steadily  Increasing  appro- 
priations for  the  Nation's  rivers  and  harbors. 
The  over-a!l.  lonf;-term,  flood-control  plan 
which  has  followed  the  disaster  of  192/  Is 
his  crowning  victory.  Every  citizen  residing 
til  lowland  areas  owes  him  a  personal  debt  of 
gratitude. 

PtTBLIC  HEALTH  CHAMPION 

Senator  Ransdell's  Interest  In  public  health 
was  whetted  by  memories  of  the  great  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1903.  when  he  had  rendered 
personal  service  in  his  own  community. 
Visits  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Panama  during  the 
fight  to  make  the  tropics  safe  for  human 
habitation  further  confirmed  his  determina- 
tion to  provide  man  with  every  weajx.n 
against  disease  that  modern  science  could 
devise. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
1916  he  reminded  his  colleagues  that  rural 
health  was  the  Nation's  prime  duty — that  if 
billions  could  be  spent  to  advance  the  art 
of  killing  in  war.  certainly  smaller  sums 
should  be  spent  to  advance  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life.  Ten  years  later  he  introduced 
his  bill  creating  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  a  great  clearinghouse  of  healtli  for 
mankind,  for  scientific  techniques  in  the 
conquest  of  disen.se.  It  took  him  4  years 
of  utter  persistence  to  sell  the  strictlv  hu- 
manitarian measure  tp  patronage-minded 
Congressmen.  Nothing  or  its  kind  had  ever 
been  pushed  through.  An  eminent  medical 
authority  epltom.zrd  the  value  of  his  labors 
In  establishing  tl  e  In.'ditute  In  the.se  words: 
"•  •  •  there  are  probably  l.OOO.OOO  peo- 
ple Uvlnc  in  this  country  today  who  would 
not  t)e  living  if  it  had  not  been  fur  your 
advocacy  of  that  public  health  measure." 

Along  these  same  lines  it  was  Senator 
P.ansdell  s    eMurta    that    led    to    the    eslab- 


ll'hm.-'nt  of  the  national  leprosarium  at  Car- 
viile.  La. 

The  Senator  held  remarkably  advanced 
views  on  American  foreign  policy.  H«  sup- 
poTttil  President  Wilson  wholeheartedly  In 
World  War  I.  After  the  armistice  and  upon 
learning  that  the  President  was  golig  to 
Europe  to  confer  with  Lloyd  George.  Clemen- 
Cf-ru.  and  Orlando  on  world  peace,  he  urged 
Wilson  to  make  his  foreign  policy  bipartisan 
by  taking  along  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  adviser.  In  reply.  Wilson  ad- 
mitted that  he  needed  help,  but  not  that 
man. 

Senator  Ransdell  deplored  the  President's 
partisan  politics  when  so  much  was  at  stake. 
He  publicly  deplored,  too.  the  fact  that  pro- 
ceedings leading  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  did 
not  mention  the  name  of  God.  and  that  the 
proceedings  did  not  open  with  prayer  or 
appeals  for  Heavenly  aid. 

ALINED  WiTH   V/ILSOM 

He  alined  himself  with  Wilson  in  the  post- 
wir  fi^ht  for  ratification  cf  the  treaty  and 
for  United  States  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  one  of  his  strongest  speeches 
in  his  long  public  life  he  predicted  before 
the  Senate  that  50  years  hence  it  will  be  a 
matter  cf  common  wonder  that  there  should 
have  been  any  opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  His  prediction  was  wrong  only 
In  that  It  came  to  pass  much  sooner. 

As  the  dominant  Catholic  layman  In  the 
puollc  life  of  the  Nation  for  half  a  century, 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell  h.nd  many  opportunities 
to  speak  out  for  his  faith.  He  never  missed 
such  a  chance. 

In  June  of  1914  Notre  Dame  University  rec- 
ognized his  catholicity  by  conferring  upon 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws.  At 
commencement  exercises  that  ni^ht  he 
p-oved  his  ability  to  foresee  social  evils  by 
devoting  his  talk  to  the  dangers  of  divorce. 
He  predicted  that  the  divorce  rate  would 
Increase  steadily  to  threaten  the  foundation 
of  our  society.  That  very  year  he  introduced 
in  the  S?nate  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  d.vorce 
with  the  right  to  remarry.  Even  then  he 
w?s  running  deliberately  counter  to  the 
spirit  cf  the  times. 

He  found  time  during  the  basy  war  years 
to  make  three  Important  speeches  on  his 
faith:  "The  patriotism  of"  Catholics."  a 
timely  topic  .it  a  Knights  cf  Columb  as  cele- 
bration at  Richmond.  Va  :  "The  Influence  of 
Bishop  Russell";  and  "What  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  Catholic  college 
gniduatc,"  at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
Vlllanova  College.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

PAID    HIGH    HOMOt 

High  honor  was  paid  him  in  1928  when 
he  vas  invited  to  address  the  Inte. national 
Eucharlstlc  Congress  at  Chlcigo.  His  talk 
on  "The  holy  Eucharist  doing  for  the  soul 
what  the  hand  t:f  Gcd  the  Father  has  done 
for  material  ratur'."  wa:>  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  tens  of  thousands  who  heard  it. 

From  the  crowded  coliseum  of  Soldiers' 
Field.  Chlci.go.  the  Ser.atcr's  inspired  lan- 
guage flowed  Into  the  Halls  of  Congress  to 
refute  unjust  criticism  of  his  church.  The 
refutation  was  in  answer  to  vitriolic  attacks 
of  Senator  Tom  Heflin.  of  Alabama,  who  tried 
to  slander  the  church  in  general  and  the 
KC  in  particular. 

After  32  years  In  Congress — the  longest 
tenure  of  any  Loulslanlan — Joe  Ransdell's 
popularity  as  an  honest.  Ood-loving  public 
servant  collided  head-on  with  the  ascending 
political  star  of  Huey  P.  Long.  His  defeat 
shocked  him.  but  left  him  without  rancor. 
To  this  day  he  says  that  his  defeat  was  a  fa- 
vor In  disguise.  Already  In  his  early  seven- 
ties, he  returned  to  i.ose  Villa,  his  home  on 
the  cypress  banks  of  Lake  Providence,  to  re- 
sume his  role  as  country  gentleman,  and  to 
attend  to  his  buolness  Interests  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 


On  March  9.   1935.   M's.   Racsdell   passed 

away.  The  Senator's  grief  wai  heavy,  but 
his  faith  eased  the  burden. 

By  now.  far  beyond  the  lasslcal  life  ^an 
of  threescore  and  ten,  the  Seni>tor  gave  no 
Indication  of  feeling  his  jeais.  He  divided 
his  properties  into  family  farmti  and  estab« 
ll^hed  almost  100  tenants,  white  and  colored, 
on  land  of  their  own.  Of  his  vork  In  this 
connection,  an  official  said,  "Easi  Carroll  will 
always  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Ransdell.  He  gave  opportunity  to  many 
poor  farmers  who  otherwise  wouId  still  be 
share  croppers.  Tlielr  success  stands  as  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Ransdell  and  the  encour- 
agement he  gave  these  worthy  people. " 

On  February  13.  1938.  In  his  p  irlsh  church 
at  La;;e  Providence.  Joseph  E.  Ilansdell  was 
Invested  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  It  w.as  the  first  time  a  ayman  In  a 
rural  community  of  Louisiana  ;iad  been  so 
honored,  and  the  first  time  any  man  In  the 
diocese  of  Alexandria  had  receh  ed  the  cov- 
eted knighthood. 

Despite  his  memories  of  applause  when  he 
shared  the  limelight  on  the  na  lonal  stage, 
despite  the  hijh  recognition  accorded  him 
by  his  church.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  remains 
a  humble  son  of  mother  churcl .  a  wonder- 
ful pari.=h  man.  At  91  he  assists  at  mass, 
missal  In  hand,  and  receives  hc.y  commun- 
ion every  morning. 

His  great  love  Is  the  new  parochial  school 
his  generosity  made  possible.  He  Is  an  ac- 
tive memcer  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  A 
few  months  apo  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Associated  Catholic  Men's  Club  of  Northeast 
Louisiana.  More  lecentlv  he  drove  180  miles 
to  Marvhlll  to  inspect  with  grat.flcatlon  the 
m.ignlflcent  plant,  seminary,  retreat  house, 
and  youth  camp  which  his  bishop  (Bishop 
Greco)  was  erecting.  He  looks  forward  to 
an  early  retreat  at  Maryhlll. 

Truly.  Joseph  E.  Rahsdell  deserves  the 
honor  of  commander  In  the  Crdw  of  St. 
Gregory. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITZD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  >.  1950 

Mr.  MAYB.^NK.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Sunday.  June  4.  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Peuriioy.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
Winthrop  College  at  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 

This  was  an  important  occasion  for 
two  reasons  in  particular. 

Fir-^t.  More  than  300  young  ladies  were 
completing  their  formal  education  in 
one  of  the  large«.t  girls'  schools  in  the 
Southeast  and  were  about  to  enter  into 
the  everyday  activities  with  which  we 
in  the  Congress  have  such  great  concern. 

Second.  Tlie  address  was  delivered  by 
a  native  South  Carolinian  who  has 
already  rendered  at  a  youthful  a-e  im- 
portant and  illustrious  services  to  his 
State  and  hi.s  Nation. 

The  remarks  of  the  Secretary  were  well 
and  appropriately  directed  to"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  cla^.-?. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  thU  point  in  the 
Record. 
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Mr  McCarthy.  Cy  whom  did  the 
Senator  .say  the  .speech  wa.s  made? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  By  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Hr.  John  E.  Peurlfoy. 
at  Winthrop  College.  I  may  <;ay  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wiscon.sin.  we  arc  fel- 
low South  Carolinians,  I  am  very  proud 
of  him. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY     I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objec'cion.  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

Adchess  by  the  Honorable  John  E.  Pecruot, 
Drf-urv  Und£r  Secreta.''.y  of  State,  to  the 
Gr-aduating  Class  or  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill.  S   C. 

I  have  always  been  pleasantly  aware  of 
Winthrop  College.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
this  institution,  through  its  many  hundreds 
of  graduates,  has  exerted  a  strong  and  bene- 
ficial Influence  on  South  Carolina.  I,  per- 
sonally, have  felt  that  Influence.  For  one 
thing,  my  foster  mother  is  a  Winthrop  gradu- 
ate. Then,  .some  of  the  teachers  who  strug- 
gled wich  me  in  my  early  school  days  were 
trained  here.  And.  many  of  the  girls  with 
whom  I  grew  up  received  the  benefit  of  the 
sound  education  that  is  given  here.  So.  com- 
ing to  V/inthrcp  is  very  much  like  renewing 
an  old  acquaintance  and.  at  the  same  time, 
making  a  new  one. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  as  I  was  antici- 
pating this  trip  I  experienced  the  usual  pleas- 
ant expectations  of  visiting  South  Carolina. 
but  here  there  was  a  new  and  stimulating  ele- 
ment Included— the  thought  that  this  would 
be  no  ordin.'.ry  occasion.  On  the  contrary, 
for  the  more  than  300  of  you  who  are  con- 
cluding ycur  undergraduate  work  and  ven- 
turing out  on  the  careers  of  your  choice,  this, 
I  realized,  would  be  a  unique  event,  a  mile- 
post  cr  a  turning  point  in  your  lives.  This 
realization  gave  me  a  sense  of  partlculair  in- 
terest and.  at  the  same  time,  evoked  a  feel- 
ing cf  personal  responsibility.  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  if  I  passed  on  to  you  some 
fundamental  ideas  that  have  impressed 
themselves  on  me  In  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience  in  the  Department  of  State. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  education  Is  a 
process  that  never  stops.  To  him  who  has.  It 
shall  be  given— as  long  as  a  man  draws 
breath  he  will  be  learning  more  and  more 
new  things  and  through  experience  the  old 
things  that  he  has  known  will  sh'ne  In  new 
and  varied  colors.  And  I  do  have  hope  that 
through  education  the  world  progresses  and, 
In  the  lives  cf  gcrd  people,  civilisation  moves 
further  and  fu'ther  away  from  the  law  cf 
the  jungle. 

T  cannot  look  upon  International  problems 
tr\)m  a  detached.  Impersonal  angle.  Instead. 
I  see  and  have  always  seen  problems  in 
terms  of  human  beings.  When  a  great  Issue 
comes  up  I  see  behind  It  families,  homes,  and 
the  solid  h'Liman  values  that  you  have  learned 
•bout  here  and  in  which  we  all  place  such 
great   Importance. 

It  was  with  those  values  In  mind  that  I 
cast  about  for  some  conclusions  that  might 
help  you  see  more  clearly  the  problem  of 
peace  and  security  In  the  world  of  today 
and.  at  the  same  time,  help  you  toward  a 
more  constructive  and  p>erhaps  a  happier  life. 

There  Is  an  Inscription  carved  on  the  pedi- 
ment of  t^e  Union  Station  In  Washington. 
When  you  visit  your  Nation's  Capital  remem- 
ber to  look  for  this  Inscription.  It  says. 
"He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  must  take  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  out  with  him." 

W3  cannot  go  empty-handed  into  the 
world  and  expect  to  reap  a  harvest.  What 
we  reap  depends  on  what  we  have  to  give. 
You  of  the  class  of  1950  are  not  going  empty- 
handed  into  the  world.  You  are  taking  with 
you  much  more  than  the  wea'.th  of  the 
Indies — the  wealth  of  an  .American  tradition, 
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the  wealth  of  4  years'  experience  on  the 
Winthrop  College  campu-,  .md  the  wealth  of 
ncarlr  2.000  years  of  Clirlttlan  heritage. 
Added  to  this  wealth  is  the  dividend  of 
yoatii.  and  all  that  youth  embraces— vigor. 
Imagination,  courage.  lnde]>endence 

This  wr.alth  which  makes  you  strong  Is 
the  target  of  our  enemies  Just  as  much  as 
the  material  and  Indtutrl.U  we%kth  of  our 
graat  country.  There  Is  no  loubt  at  all  that 
our  country  has  been  singled  out  as  the 
mr.in  target  of  Communist  aijgresslon.  That 
fact  In  itself  Is  significant.  It  Is.  in  a  way. 
a  tribute  to  our  moral  and  material  strength. 

We  are  fair  game  because  we  represent 
everything  communLsm  opposes.  We  believe 
in  God.  Communism  Is  an  avowed  phllofo- 
phy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  God.  We  believe 
in  freedom  and  human  rights,  and  we  work 
ceaselessly  to  extend  them  more  aud  more 
each  day.  Communism  denies  the  rights 
oi  the  individual.  In  Russia  there  is  only  one 
rl'^ht,  the  right  of  the  State  above  all  else. 
We  have  the  secret  ballot  and  Russl;  has  the 
secret  police.  We  believe  in  free  enterprise 
— the  Russians  oppos-  It.  We  permit  our 
national  neighbors  to  go  and  come  freely 
across  our  borders.  There  are  no  militAry 
barriers  between  us  and  Canada  or  Mexico. 
The  Russians  control  the  neople  and  domi- 
nate the  governments  of  their  neighbors. 

So  we  see  communism  is  not  at  all  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  but  a  very  negative  creed. 
It  opposes  every  principle  for  which  we  stand. 
Let  me  warn  you  of  the  clai:s  of  1950  that  far 
too  many  people  In  this  world  go  through 
Uf.  always  against  and  never  for  anythin?. 
It  Is  so  e.^y  and  often  even  popular  to  be 
against  everything.  Some,  animated  more 
by  emotions  than  by  convictions,  t)ecome  pro- 
fessional crusaders,  against  their  government, 
against  certain  religions,  and  sometimes  even 
against  the  young  people. 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  have  at  some  time  heard 
that  the  younger  generation  Is  going  to  t'ne 
dojs.  It  was  going  to  the  dogs  when  I  was 
a  boy.  My  father  to!d  me  it  was  said  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  the  dogs  when  he  was  a 
boy.  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  Terence  delivered 
tirades  on  the  hopelessness  of  the  young 
Romans.  So  it  is  an  old  stale  story,  and  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  ne^er  have 
I  had  more  confidence  in  the  youth  of  Ameri- 
ca. You  are  a  great  improvement  over  what 
I  was  at  your  age.  You  are  more  poised,  more 
mature,  and  more  spiritual.  Never  couid 
Lucinda  Matlock  say  to  you — 

"What  Is  this  I  hear  of  sorrow  and  weari- 
ness. 
Anger,  discontent,  and  drooping  hopes 
Degenerate  sons  and  daughters. 
Life  is  too  strong  for  you. 
It  takes  life  to  love  life." 

I  hope  that  you  of  the  class  of  1950  will  be 
positive  and  not  negative  in  yoiir  attitude 
and  approach  toward  life.  Let  us  all  be  af- 
firmative— not  negative.  Let  us  be  construc- 
tive— not  destructive.  Let  us  talk  less  about 
commtmlsm  and  talk  more  about  democracy. 
Let  us  play  down  Russia,  and  play  up  Amer- 
ica. While  we  must  take  a  realistic  view  of 
our  weaknesses,  let  us  always  remember  our 
sources  of  strength.  UTiile  recognizing  cur 
flaws,  let  us  capitalize  our  virtues.  Natu- 
rally we  have  differences  among  us.  but  let 
us  advertise  our  unity. 

The  great  nations  of  this  world,  those  that 
have  exerted  most  positive  Influence  for 
g  xxl  on  the  history  of  men.  are  those  na- 
tions whose  leaders  were  men  of  vision  with 
great  spiritual  qualities.  The  Iconoclasts, 
th.^  dictators,  have  their  brief  Innings,  fall. 
and  are  remembered.  If  at  all.  only  for  the 
evil  they  worked. 

The  achievement  of  moral  leadership  lives 
on  forever.  Ancient  Greece,  constricted  in 
size  .ind  arid  In  soil,  gave  the  standards  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  Uberty  as  we  know  them 


tr>day.  From  tiny  Palestine  came  a  phl- 
l>os<iphv  which  has  oetermmed  tne  moral 
code  of  the  Christian  world  for  2.0C0  years. 
The  might  and  wealth  of  greater  nations 
have  vanished,  but  the  vUlon  of  the  prophcu 
of  Judah  and  the  teachings  of  ChiUt  are  a 
potent  Influence  in  the  world  today. 

One  key  to  the  future  Is  what  I  have  called 
the  fourth  dimension  In  citizenship.  We 
Americans  have  learned  through  long 
years  of  practice  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  in  our  own  home  towns 
and  our  own  States.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  both  willing  and  able  to  handle 
the  broader  responsibilities  t'nat  go  with 
Citizenship  in  this  great  Nation. 

But  now  something  more  is  required  of 
u."?.  The  security  problem  to  which  I  have 
already  reterred,  plus  the  ever-increa.slng 
ctnipactness  of  our  world  and  the  Inter- 
dependence of  peoples,  all  those  elements 
combine  to  make  necessary  a  new  level  of 
IndiUdual  responolbility.  For  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term  let  us  call  this  new  requisite  world 
citizenship.  I  don't  m.ean  world  citizenship 
In  a  literal  sense,  of  course. 

The  application  of  the  fourth  dimension 
In  citizenship  by  the  American  people  and 
by  peoples  in  other  countries  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  Acceptance  of  the  concept  derives  from 
two  factors.  The  first,  of  course.  Is  self- 
Interest.  Whatever  help  we  give  other  free- 
dom-loving people  to  become  strong  Ij,  in 
the  long  run,  helping  ourselves.  The  second 
factor— the  moral  one  behind  world  citizen- 
ship— is  realization  tliat  we  have  a  respcn- 
sibillty  toward  our  fellow  man,  that  we  are. 
In  fact,  our  brother's  keeper. 

You  will  recognize  the  Interplay  of  both 
of  those  factors  In  the  major  foreign  actions 
that  the  United  States  has  been  carrying 
out  since  the  last  war.  That  interplay  Is 
evident  in  our  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Marshall  plan.  In  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, the  Rio  and  North  Atlantic  Treaties, 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  It  ui 
also  inherent  in  the  point  4  program  and  our 
support  of  such  other  cooperative  ventures 
as  the  International  Trade  Organization. 

Secretary  Acheson  has  recently  described 
one  phase  cf  our  foreign  policy  as  creating 
"situations  of  strength"  against  Communist 
expansion.  He  said  that,  being  very  realis- 
tic people,  the  Soviet  leaders  of  communisra 
couid  be  influenced  by  such  situations  of 
strength  whc-re  nothing  else  meant  anything 
to  them.  Wherever  communism  has  been 
faced  up  to  in  a  determined  manner  It  haa 
generally  been  checked. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  off  immedi- 
ate threats  to  the  peace  by  opposing  them 
with  strength  we  must  continue  to  thjnk 
and  act  In  the  fourth  dimension  of  citizen- 
sliip.  Likewise,  the  long-pull  job  of  creating 
lasting  conditions  In  which  peace  can  thrive 
will  require  that  we  exercise  Increasingly  our 
re.sponslbtllty  on  the  world  scale. 

The  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who,  like  yourselves,  are  graduating  from 
cclieses  and  universities  everywhere  will  one 
day  fa;i  heir  to  the  reins  of  leadership  on 
al!  levels  cf  activities.  You  are  relatively 
few  in  number  Because  of  that,  upon  you 
must  fall  the  responsibility  for  the  spread 
of  the  fourth  dimension  of  citizenship. 
Yours  will  be  the  responsibility  In  that  you 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  under- 
st.ind  the  nature  of  the  stakes  at  Issue. 

You  will  have  the  duty  of  maintaining 
standards  and  extending  them  among  those 
who  have  not  had  equal  opportunities.  That 
means.  In  plain  words,  that  each  member  of 
this  graduating  class  mtist  take  on  the  job 
of  acting  and  speaking  his  knowledge  and 
convictions  on  the  world  Issues  which  can, 
like  a  thunderbolt  or  an  earthquake,  bring 
disaster  Into  the  most  secluded  of  American 
commumtlea.    And.  tX  I  may  say  so,  seeking 
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to  achieve  those  standiutls  plves  a  rest  *nd 
«a  excitement  to  adult  Uvini? 

As  you  assume  your  places  In  the  order  of 
things  ycu  will  b€  pUymg  a  role  ot  ever- 
InCfiMMliig  Importance,  no  matter  what  your 
walk  of  life.  What  la  more,  ycu  have  a^ 
Inspiration  the  accomplishments  of  your 
predecessors  at  Wi:ithrop  who  are  a  credit 
not  only  to  this  Institution  but  to  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  as  well. 

A  small  p>ercentage  of  you  may  find  ycur 
way  Into  the  Government,  bringing  to  It  the 
fourth  dimension  of  cltUcnshlp  that  I  have 
-been  talking  about.  In  the  Federal  service. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  there  are  many  dedicated 
people,  people  motivated  by  an  overwhelming 

r  BMl  Ua  the  accomplishment  of  their  duties. 

'  •  seal  which  denies  any  selfish  considerations 
of  personal  gain. 

There  are  a  good  many  such  people  serv- 
ing this  country  in  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  special  reference  to  our  people  who 
have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  given  up  all 
the  comforts  of  life  as  we  know  them  to 
represent  democra— i  and  freedom  In  the 
farthest  reaches  of  civilization.  These  people 
are  serving  In  places  where  fixid  is  all  canned, 
where  water  must  be  bi:)lled.  where  disease 
Is  rampant,  and  in  many  instances  where 
one  must  contend  with  secret  police.  These 
people  are  reaily  on  the  frontiers  enduring 
hardships  that  would  be  forbidding  to  most 
of  us.  These  courageous  Americans  are 
working  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion. They  a.'-e  doing  an  essential  job.  help- 
ing to  bridge  the  gap  between  our  standard 
cf  life  and  that  of  people  who  have  been 
submerged  for  centuries.  They  are  the 
modem-day  pioneers.  They  are  all  too  few 
-In  number. 

Those  cf  you  who  do  find  your  way  Into 
the  Federal  service  will  find  the  Washington 
scene  to  be  exciting  and.  at  the  same  time, 
challenging.  But  you  will  find  Inspiration, 
as  I  do.  In  the  example  of  the  service  that 
has  been  rendered  our  country  by  South 
Carolinians  who  have  become  preeminent  In 
world  affairs 

I  ~~  You  who  are  graduating  here  today  will 
fartag  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  because 
you  are  taking  it  out  with  ycu. 


GOP  Woman  Senator  Blasts  Four  Horse- 
men of  Calomny — Marfaret  Smith's 
Declaratioa  of  Conscience  Hits  Mc- 
Carthyism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5.  1950.  I  delivered  a  radio  speech 
in  Detroit,  in  which  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  were  delit)€rat€ly 
engaged  in  a  campaign  of  smear,  fear, 
hate,  and  suspicion;  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  ride  to  victory  on  this  appeal 
to  these  base  and  low  emotions  of  the 
human  race. 

On  June  1  the  Senator  from  Maine  was 
jjined  by  six  other  Republican  Senators 
who  admitted  pubhcly  that  they  could 
not  stomach  the  dirty,  filthy,  smeary, 
character  assassination  that  their  own 
Republican  Party  was  engaged  in. 

This  statement  of  repudiation  and 
di.sassociauon  from  those  who  would 
play  in  the  garbage  pail  WiU  be  well  re- 


ceived and  highly  commended  by  all  de- 
cent citizens. 

I  wlah  to  include  an  article  by  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
re.spondent.  Blair  Moody,  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Detroit  News  on  June  2, 
1950: 

GOP  Woma:#  Senator  Blasts  Fotm  Horsemen 
cr  Calum.nt — Margaret  Smiths  Dfclara- 
TioN  or  Conscience  Hits  McCarthtism 

(By  Blair  Moody) 

Washington.  June  2. — It  remained  for  the 
lady  from  Maine.  Senator  Margaret  Cha.si 
Smith,  to  lead  Republicans  in  a  repudiation 
cf  McCarthyism  and  to  lay  on  the  line  In  a 
declaration  of  conscience,  what  many  In  the 
Senate  (and  In  the  press  gallery)  have  been 
thinking,  feeling,  and  privately  saying  for 
weeks. 

I  am  not  proud,"  said  Senator  Smith,  as 
Senator  McCaktht  (Republican.  Wisconsin) 
sat  a  few  feet  away,  "of  the  way  the  Senate 
has  t)een  made  a  publicity  platform  fur  u-re- 
sponsible  sensationalism  •  •  •  a  forum 
of  hate  and  character  assassination  sheltered 
by  the  shield  of  congressional  immunity. 

"As  a  Senator  I  am  not  proud  of  the  reck- 
less abandon  In  which  unproved  charges  have 
been    hurled    from    this    side    of    the    aisle 

•  •  •  or  the  obviously  staged,  un- 
dignified countercharges  from  the  other 
side     •     •     •. 

"I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selfish 
political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  Individual 
reputations  and  national  unity. 

"I  am  not  proud  of  the  way  we  smear  out- 
siders from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide 
behind  the  cloak  of  congressional  immunity 

•  •  •  and  yet  If  we  say  the  same  thing  In 
the  Senate  about  our  colleagues  we  can  be 
stopped  on  the  grounds  of  being  out  of 
order  •  •  •.  Surely  we  should  be  able 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  character  attacks 
that  we  dish  out." 

THE  rOUa   HOR;SEM£N 

T  dont  want  the  Republican  Party  to  ride 
to  political  victory  on  the  Fuur  Horsemen 
cf  Calumny — Pear,  Ignorance,  Bigotry,  and 
Smear." 

Six  other  Republican  Senators — Ivis.  of 
New  York:  Aiken,  of  Vermont;  Tobet.  of  New 
Hampshire;  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Hendrickson, 
of  New  Tersey.  and  Thye.  of  Minnesota — 
Joined  wi.h  Mrs.  Smith  In  a  Joint  statement, 
accusing  both  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  certain  elements  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  unwittingly,  but  undeniably, 
playing  directly  Into  the  Communist  design 
of  confuse,  divide,  and  conquer. 

"It  is  about  time."  said  the  seven  Senators, 
"that  we  stopped  thinking  politically  as  Re- 
publicans and  Denjocrats  about  eleciions  and 
started  thinking  patriotically  as  Americans 
about  national  security  based  on  Individual 
freedom.  It  is  high  time  we  all  stopped  being 
t<x)ls  and  victims  of  totalitarian  techniques 
•  •  •  techniques  that,  if  continued  un- 
checked, will  surely  end  what  we  have  come 
to  cherish  as  the  American  way  of  life." 

While  Senator  Smith  s  demand  that  Sen- 
ators "do  some  soul  searching  •  •  • 
weigh  our  consciences  *  •  •  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  are  using  or  abusing  our 
powers  and  privileges '  was  directed  prin- 
cipally at  her  own  party,  she  also  blistered 
President  Truman,  without  naming  him.  for 
lack  of  leadership. 

NATIONAL    r«UST«ATION 

She  said  that  there  e.xlsts  In  the  country 
a  national  feeling  of  fear  and  frustration 
that  could  result  In  national  suicide  from 
lack  of  effective  leadership  In  either  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch 

The  Democrats,  she  asserted,  have  pro- 
Ttcled  the  Hepubllcans  with  plenty  of  polit- 
ical issues  without  resorting  to  political 
smears. 


"The  Democratic  administration.**  Mrs. 
Smith  charged,  "has  completely  confused  the 
people  by  its  dally  contradictory  grave  warn- 
ings and  optimistic  assurances  *  *  *  by 
Its  complacency  to  the  threat  of  communism 
here  at  home  and  the  leak  of  vital  secrets 
to  Russia  •  •  •.  It  Is  time  for  a  chanre 
and  Republican  victory  la  essential  to  the 
security  of  this  country. 

"Yet  to  replace  (the  President)  with  a 
Republican  regime  embracing  a  philosophy 
that  lacks  political  integrity  or  Intellectual 
honesty  would  prove  equally  dlsastroua  to 
the  Nation." 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Smith  said  she  did 
not  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  "ride 
to  victory  on  the  Pcur  Horsemen  of 
Calumny."  and  went  on: 

"I  doubt  if  the  Republican  Party  could — 
simply  because  I  don't  believe  the  American 
people  will  uphold  any  political  party  that 
puts  political  exploitation  above  national 
Interests.  •  ♦  •  Such  a  victory  would  be 
a  lasting  defeat  for  the  American  peo- 
ple •  •  •  It  would  ultimately  be  suicide 
fur  the  Republican  Party  and  the  two-party 
system." 

AMERICANS  FIRST 

The  seven-Senator  statement  declared, 
"we  are  Republicans — but  we  are  Americans 
first." 

"It  Is  high  time,"  Mrs.  Smith  said,  "that 
we  remembered  the  Constitution  speaks  not 
only  of  freedom  of  speech  but  also  of  trial 
by  Jury  Instead  of  trial  by  accusation. 

"Whether  It  be  a  criminal  prosecution  la 
court  or  a  character  prosecution  in  the 
Senate,  there  Is  little  practical  distinction 
when  the  life  of  a  person  has  been  ruined. 

■I'hose  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  In  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  too  frequently  those  who  Ignore 
the  basic  rights  of  Americanism— the  right 
to  criticize,  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs,  to 
protest,  to  think  Independently. 

"The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest 
they  be  politically  smeared  as  'Communists' 
or  'Fascists'  by  their  opponents.  •  •  • 
Our  country  Is  being  psychologically  divided 
by  the  confusion  and  suspicions  that  ars 
bred  In  the  Unit  id  States  to  spread  like  can- 
cerous tentacles  of  'know  nothing,  suspect 
everything'  attitude.     •     •     ♦•' 


James  W.  Wadsworth  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Rochester  <N.  Y.  >  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  has,  with  rare  insisht, 
caught  the  spu-it  of  the  true  Jim  Wads- 
worth  in  editorializinr  on  his  announced 
retirement  from  Congress.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial and  also  an  appreciation  of  his 
public  service  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  of 
the  New  York  Tunes: 

Congress   Won't   Be   the   Same 

"Jim  Wadsworth  retiring?    I  cant  believe 

That  was  the  reaction  of  the  average  west- 
ern New  Yorker  to  the  startling  news  that 
came  from  Washington  Wednesday  an- 
nouncing James  W.  Wadsworth  s  decision 
to  retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term. 

A  congressional  election  without  the  name 
of  J\MEs  W.  Wadswobth  ou  the  ballot  in  the 
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Forty-rirst  District?  A  Congress  roll  call 
without  a  calm  voice  answering  "Here  "  when 
the  name  of  "W.^dsworth  cf  New  York"  is 
reached?     It  does  seem  almost  unbelievable. 

He  has  been  in  public  life  so  long  that  we 
of  western  New  York  have  been  prone  to  take 
him  for  granted.  But  in  our  hearts  we  were 
always  proud  to  have  such  a  Representative 
In  Washington. 

To  the  Nation  he  is  a  familiar  name,  an 
elder  statesman,  one  of  the  really  dls- 
tlrguirhcd  figures  in  the  Congress,  one  of 
the  few  who  has  served  in  both  legislative 
branches — throi-gh  two  great  wars — for  a 
total  of  30  productive  years. 

But  to  us  in  the  Genesee  country  he  will 
always  be  "Young  Jim,  "  our  neighbor  from 
up  the  valley,  a  personality  of  rare  charm, 
the  aristocrat  with  the  democratic  ways,  the 
tall,  bald,  square-shculdered  man  who  speaks 
so  easily  without  any  rhetorical  flourishes 
but  with  a  forthright  forcefulness,  whose 
face  Is  creased  Into  a  thousand  wrinkles 
when  he  smiles  his  ready  grin.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  Is  In  his  seventy-third  year. 

He  was  born  to  wealth  and  position.  He 
was  of  the  landed  gentry,  of  a  house  that 
settled  In  the  Genesee  Valley  in  1790.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather  before  him  served 
In  Congress.  He  might  have  been  Just  a 
playboy  Equlre,  riding  to  hounds  over  the 
ancestral  acres. 

Instead  he  went  in  for  public  service  at 
an  early  age.  His  father,  James  W.  Wads- 
worth, Sr..  taught  him  as  a  boy  the  me- 
chanics of  farming  and  of  managing  the 
valley  estates.  He  went  to  Yale  In  the  fam- 
ily tradition  but  he  also  played  an  able  first 
base  for  the  Geneseo  town  team.  He  vol- 
unteered for  service  In  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Once  as  a  youth  he  risked  his  life  in 
a  Genesee  River  flood  to  save  some  of  his 
father's  prize  cattle.  For  5  years  he  man- 
ageu  a  ranch  in  Texas  and  rode  the  range 
with  tli3  cowboys. 

That  was  after  6  years  In  the  State  assem- 
bly. He  was  elected  from  Livingston  Coun- 
ty in  1904  when  be  was  only  27  years  old. 
He  conducted  no  front  porch  campaign. 
He  went  out  among  the  voters,  as  he  always 
has.  Jim  W^adsworth  greets  dirt  fanners 
with  the  same  unaffected  geniality  with 
which  he  meets  the  leaders  of  the  Nation — 
and  he  has  known  most  of  them  in  his  time. 

He  was  only  a  second-^ear  man  in  Albany 
when  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  the  pest.  He 
showed  his  independence  and  presided  with 
such  tact  and  ability  that  he  won  the  praise 
and  the  friendship  cf  the  opposition. 

Representative  Wadsworth  s  political  ca- 
reer is  a  familiar  story — his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1914.  his  service  as 
chairman  cf  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
for  7  years  during  which  he  was  author  of 
the  World  War  I  Selective  Service  Act.  Then 
came  his  defeat  by  Rcbert  F.  Wagner,  Demo- 
crat, in  1926. 

Contributing  to  that  defeat  was  Wads- 
woR-  H  s  uncompromising  stand  against  pro- 
hibition and  his  earlier  opposition  to  woman 
8u3r.ige.  He  never  took  the  popular  side 
Just  to  win  votes.  He  always  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  That  l.s  a  bromldlc 
phrase  but  It  describes  Jaxes  WadswOuTH's 
Intellectual  Integrity. 

In  1932  he  became  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  Congress  in  his  home  district.  Few 
who  served  in  the  august  Senate  have  ever 
deigned  to  run  for  the  lower  House.  It  was 
In  the  tradition  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who 
served  In  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
he  had  been  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Forty-first 
District — and  America — that  Wadsv.orth  had 
no  false  pride.  E»u':lic  service  has  l>een  his 
life.     It  is  in  his  blood. 

His  experience  has  been  Invaluable  In 
Washlrgtcn  during  as  troubled  a  time  as 
America  has  ever  known.     Opponents  h::ve 


branded  him  a  Tory  and  reactionary  because 
he  feared  the  drift  cf  his  country  into  strange 
new  Ideolcgies.  PaclfisU  have  called  him  a 
Jingo  because  in  time  of  danger  he  wanted 
a  strong  America.  Yet  all  respected  his  cour- 
age, his  sincerity,  and  his  candor. 

Since  1905  with  the  exception  of  two  brief 
Interludes,  he  has  been  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. It  has  been  a  stormy  time.  Through 
it  all  the  gentleman  from  Geneseo  never  lost 
his  grin,  his  temper,  or  his  convictions. 

There  Is  something  Churchillian  about  this 
western  New  Yorker  who  has  the  stoutness 
of  one  of  the  great  oaks  of  the  valley  he 
loves  so  well,  the  valley  where  his  family  has 
lived  for  160  years  and  where  he  will  spend 
his  declining  years. 

Tliere  Is  only  one  Jim  Wadsworth.  To 
the  Nation  he  may  be  an  elder  statesman,  a 
figure  of  history.  To  Rochester  and  western 
New  York,  the  homeland,  which  recognizes 
hLs  statesmanship  but  which  also  knows  him 
as  an  engaging  personality,  a  very  human 
Individual,  somehow  he  will  always  be 
"Young  Jim"  from  up  the  valley,  who  used 
to  play  first  base  on  the  Geneseo  town  team. 

A  Great  PrsLic   Figttre   Is   Passing 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W.\sh:nctcn.  June  1.— The  news  that  Rep- 
resentative James  W.  Wacs-aohth  will  not 
stand  for  reelection  m  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  calls  to  mind 
many  a  notable  parliamentary  struggle  in 
which  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  Integrity 
were  devoted  to  a  high  patriotic  concept 
which  rose  above  any  partisan  consideration. 
So  often  did  Mr  Wadsworth  occupy  this  un- 
crowned height  in  Congress  that  he  came  to 
be  recognized  as  the  conscience  of  the 
House  which,  though  It  might  evade,  it  ad- 
mired and  respected. 

But  one  day  in  particular  emerges  from  the 
haze  of  memory — August  12.  1941.  On  that 
day  Petain  commanded  the  beaten  French  to 
collaborate  fully  with  Hitler:  Berlin  an- 
nounced the  defeat  of  the  Scv:et  armies  west 
of  the  Dnieper  in  the  Ukraine:  and.  alarmed 
by  the  growing  aggressions  of  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  warned  the 
Japanese  war  party  to  keep  its  hands  off 
Thailand. 

On  that  day.  with  Pearl  Harbor  less  than 
4  months  away,  the  House  was  debating  the 
bill  to  extend  by  18  months  the  military 
services  of  these  already  taken  by  the  draft. 
This  passed  by  one  vole.  203  to  202.  Opposed 
were  135  Republicans.  65  Democrats,  and  4 
of  the  assorted  minorities.  In  favor  wefe  182 
Democrats  and  21  Repubhcans.  It  was  to 
these  latter  Mr.  W.\dsworth  made  the  plea 
without  which.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
watchers  of  the  event,  the  draft  extension 
would  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  administration,  to  win  the  election  of 
1940.  had  misrepresented  the  draft  law  as  a 
brief  and  passing  need. 

As  a  young  legislator  from  Livingston 
County,  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  a  two-term 
Senator  who  was  defeated  for  a  third  because 
he  steadfastly  declined  to  compromise  then 
unpopular  principles,  and  Representative 
since  1932.  Mr.  Wadsworth  made  many  dis- 
tmguished  public  utterances.  But  probably 
none  will  assay  as  importantly  as  that  of 
April  12.  1941,  in  the  judgment  of  history. 

the    AHCrMENT 

He  began  by  pointing  out  that,  since  the 
whole  Army  was  only  slightly  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  population,  "it  must  be  the 
most  efficient  Army  for  its  size,  if  we  can 
make  it  so."  Taking  as  an  example  the 
Twenty-seventh  Divisio.i  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  he  siiowed  that  subtraction 
from  Army  cadres  in  training  of  those  in  se- 
lective service  who  would  be  returned  to  clvU 
life  by  defeat  of  the  pending  bill  "would 
wreck  them  as  a  t^am  for  at  least  8  to  10 


months."  He  spoke  as  an  expert  en  this 
practical  aspect  of  the  issue,  and  the  listening 
House  well  knew  he  rated  that  status. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  world  situation, 
saying  in  part: 

•Hitler  iias  carried  the  ball  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  terrific  game.  He  has  gained 
ground  on  every  play  and  there  are  no  rules 
in  the  game  as  he  plays  it.  much  less  a  ref- 
eree. You  see  his  activities  today  plus  the 
activities  of  Japan.  Aijalnst  wliom  was  the 
alliance  between  Japan  and  the  Axis  powers 
primarily  directed?  Against  the  United 
States,  have  no  doubt  about  It.  And  that 
alliance  was  made  after  we  passed  the 
selective  service  law. 

"Look  at  the  far-eastern  situation.  Is  It 
not  of  more  concern  to  us  today  than  It  was 
a  year  ago?  See  what  the  Japanese  are  do- 
ing. Every  sensible  man  knows  that  oxir 
vital  interests  are  menaced." 

THIS    a    THE    'VHOLE    QCESTION 

Turning  to  the  Republican  side  of  th« 
House.  Mr.  Wadsworth  described  the  conse- 
quences m  Europe  and  North  Africa  of  the 
fall  of  Prance,  forecast  what  would  follow  If 
Russia,  then  fighting  alone,  was  conquered, 
and  assured  his  colleagues  that,  when  Hitler 
felt  ready,  "the  signal  will  go  to  Japan." 
Quoting  Mark  Sullivan  that  "America  is  not 
moving  toward  war.  war  Is  moving  tow3u-d 
America."  Mr.  Wadsworth  concluded  his  ap- 
peal by  saying: 

"We  are  trying  to  do  something  from  day 
to  day  which  will  discourage  anybody  from 
attacking  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
fend-off  policy  accounts  for  the  acquisltioa 
of  the  island  bases.  So  it  accounts  for  the 
occupation  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 
Would  this  House  vote  to  retire  the  Marines 
from  Iceland  today?  I  think  not.  We  do 
not  dare  take  chances,  not  for  one  moment. 
It  is  conceded  that  if  legislation  of  this  kind 
L"»  not  passed  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
will  be  seriously  weakened  for  many,  many 
months. 

"This  Is  the  whole  question  before  us.  as  I 
see  it.  My  prayer  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
decision  shall  be  made  in  the  Interest  of  ttie 
safety  of  the  United  States." 


Repablicans  Show  Lack  of  OrfanaaHoD 
aed  Discipiine — Now  They  Deal  With 
a  Case  of  Conscieoce — "Its  Disposi- 
tion May  Not  Be  Easy,''  Says  W.  K. 
Kelsey 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
<  r 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  an  ariicle  by  the  highly  re- 
spected and  widely  read  correspondent, 
W.  K.  Kelsey.  who  writes  a  daily  column 
for  the  De'roit  News,  under  the  title 
'The  Commentator"; 

The  COMMENTATCa 

(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 

To  expect  that  the  "declaration  of  con- 
science "  read  in  Senate.  Thursday,  by  Sen- 
ator Marg.\ret  Cha.se  Smith,  of  Maine,  pub- 
licly backed  by  six  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors, and  admired  by  some  others  who  con- 
gratulated her  later,  will  have  much  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  party  In  that  body  is 
Irrational. 
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Although  the  declaration  wss  critical  of 
the  Democratic  leaderehlp.  the  only  reason 
icr  tnaklng  It  was  the  McCastht  charsrea  and 
their  support  by  many  Senators  who  hoped 
they  could  be  made  to  stick,  so  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  be  given  a  popular 
Issue  In  this  camp&igt}  year:  as  Mrs.  SMrrH 
put  It.  "In  the  hope  of  rldtng  the  Republican 
Party  to  Tlciory  through  the  selfish  exploita- 
tion of  fear,  bigotrr.  Ignorance,  and  inlol- 
erar.ce." 

In  a  following  speech.  Mrs.  Smith  said: 
"The  Nation  sorely  needs  a  Republican  vic- 
tory. But  I  dont  want  to  see  the  Republican 
Pmrty  nde  to  a  poUUcal  victory  on  the  Four 
iforsemeu  of  Calumny,  Fear.  Ignorance, 
Bigotry,  and  Smear." 

The  declaration  Illustrates  something  more 
than  the  stirrings  of  conscience  amor.g  seven 
disgusted  Senators.  It  illustrates  also  a 
lack  of  organization  and  discipline  tn  the 
opposition  party. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  similar  lack  In  the 
Democratic  Party:  but  that  Is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  Republicans,  who  ought  to  be 
In  a  pr«ltion  to  take  advantage  of  Demo- 
cratic lack  of  cohesion,  should  take  such 
long  chance?  as  they  d:d  In  permitting  Sen- 
ator McCaktht  to  proceed  as  he  did. 

The  McCarthy  affair  could  not  have  hap- 
pened In  the  British  Parliament.  In  the 
first  p'ace.  no  member  of  the  minority  party 
would  have  dared  make  such  charges  without 
the  full  approval  of  the  party  leader,  who 
would  not  have  given  It  without  making  sure 
that  there  was  plenty  of  fire  behind  the 
smoke,  and  that  he  could  afford  to  throw 
the  full  support  of  the  party  behind  them. 

In  the  second  place,  such  charges,  given 
such  support,  would  force  the  appointment 
of  an  investigating  commission  to  deal  with 
them  under  strict  rules  of  evidence,  with  full 
protection  of  witnesses,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  accu«!ed. 

TUCK    TO    ENrOaCE    DISdPUXK 

"It  is  lr>-nical.'"  said  Senator  SMrni  in  her 
speech,  "that  we  Senators  can  In  debate  in 
the  Senate  directly  or  indirectly  Impute  to 
any  American  who  Is  not  a  Senator  any  con- 
duct or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  an 
American — and  without  that  non-Senator 
American  having  any  legal  redress  agaln.st 
us— yet  If  we  say  the  same  thing  in  the 
Senate  about  our  colleagues  we  can  be  stopped 
on  grounds  of  being  out  of  order. 

"I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  remem- 
bered that  we  iiave  sworn  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Consiituiion.  I  think  It  is  high 
time  that  we  remembered  that  the  Coiitvitu- 
tlon.  as  amended,  speaks  not  only  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  also  of  trial  by  Jtiry 
Instead  of  trial  by  acctisallon," 

It  IS  alio  high  time  that  political  parties 
crack  down  on  Irreftponstble  Members  who 
Jeopardize  the  Interests  of  the  party,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  the  Nation.  It  is  always. 
a  temptation  to  discover  and  make  the  most 
I  of  some  fault  In  the  oppoeltlon.  especially 
I  when  that  opposition  controls  the  executive 
department.  But  It  is  extremely  bad  policy 
to  yield  to  that  temptatlcn  without  lfx)klng 
ahead  and  making  sure  that  the  attack  will 
find  a  real  Joint  in  the  armor. 

In  the  present  Instance  Senator  McCahtht 
was  not  only  permitted  tut  encouraged  to 
go  ahead,  although  every  experienced  news- 
paperman began  to  lauch  when  Joe  changed 
the  number  of  his  accused  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  almost  day  by  day  before 
declaring  he  would  "stand  or  fall"  by  the 
caa©  against  Owen  Lattlmore — and  then  de- 
clined to  fall. 

I.  the  Republican  steering  committee  had 
taken  Joe  in  hand  when  he  changed  his 
atatistlcs  It  couid  have  saved  the  party's 
prestige.  But  it  didu  t.  even  though  It  must 
have  known  Mr.  McCAaxjiT,  and  been  awars 
that  figs  are  not  prtxluced  frwn^  thistles. 
So  now  the  party  niUat  tlfal  with  a  c;ise  of 
conscience.      Its  dUpo  itLn  :..:iy  uot  lie  eiksy. 


Tbe  New  War  Against  the  South 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  H.  GUILL 

cr  TE\.\s 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  GUILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Deal  of  President  Truman's  so-called 
Domocratic  Parly  can  now  oCBcially  and 
permanently  be  called  the  "raw  deal." 

The  shameful  deci.sion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Tidelands 
case  yesterday  "legalized"  the  cold- 
blooded theft  of  an  estimated  $1,000.- 
000.000  by  a  vicious  and  totalitarian  ad- 
ministration which  falsely  calls  itself 
democratic.  The  "raw  deal"  adminis- 
tration has  stooped  so  low  as  to  pick 
the  jjockets  of  our  Texas  school  children 
and  to  break  the  most  solemn  word  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Another  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  a  blov  at  the  ancient  and  sacred 
traditions  of  the  South.  It  also  struck 
a  severe  and  damaging  blow  at  the  entire 
concept  of  States'  rights  as  we  knew 
them  and  as  our  forefathers  knew  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  decisions,  following 
the  infamous  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill,  repre- 
sent definite  aggressive  and  calculated 
steps  by  the  'raw  deal '  administration 
against  the  State  of  Texas.  As  long  as 
Texans  continue  to  support  in  oCBce  their 
worst  enemies,  the  Socialists  who  call 
themselves  Democrats,  they  can  expect 
to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  repeatedly  as 
a  reward  for  their  misplaced  loyalty. 
June  5,  1950.  was  Black  Monday  for 
Texas  and  the  South. 

It  should  be  apparent  now  to  every 
single  thinking  citizen  of  this  country 
living  below  Ma.$on  and  Dixon's  line  that 
the  Truman  administration  has  declared 
w  ar  upon  the  South  and  intends  to  carry 
that  war  to  a  brutal  and  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Compared  to  this  cold  war  of  1950,  the 
War  Between  the  States  was  a  clean  and 
honest  conflict.  The  War  Between  the 
States  was  fought  in  the  open  by  men 
who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  believed.  The  cold 
war  against  the  South  of  1950  is  one- 
sided and  it  Is  fought  with  knives  in  the 
dark.  It  Is  fought  by  legal  ambush  and 
sly  administrative  practice.  It  is  fought 
by  infiltration,  treacheiy,  and  deceit. 
It  is  fought  by  nameless  men  in  secret 
places  and  there  is  no  mercy,  little  hon- 
esty, and  less  decency  among  those  who 
fight  It. 

For  years  the  representatives  of  the 
Truman  administration  have  made  little 
attempt  to  hide  their  hostility  toward  the 
South.  But  the  people  of  the  South  con- 
tinued to  di.srrgard  the  thunder  on  the 
left.  They  could  not  beLeve  that  the 
party  which  they  liave  so  loyally  sup- 
ported in  the  past  ha.'^  been  stolen  com- 
pletely away  from  them  and  has  fallen 
so  low  as  to  txcome  an  in.'xtrument  of  to- 
talitarianism. They  found  it  difficult  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  stolon  by 
a  gang  of  seU-sceklng  SociaJisls, 


As  a  result,  before  the  people  of  the 
South  became  fully  aware  that  the  cold 
war  was  on — they  found  they  had  already 
lost  several  vital  battles.  They  found 
that  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  were 
over  the  border  and  marching  upon  them. 

In  the  Elmer  W  Henderson  case — 
whereby  segregation  of  Negroes  from 
whites  in  dining  cars  was  judged  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
be  illegal — a  learned  brief  was  submitted 
for  the  "raw  deal"  administration  by 
Philip  B  p.  rlman.  Mr.  Perlman  docu- 
ments his  case  against  southern  tradi- 
tions with  constant  citations  from  official 
Soviet  Russian  publications. 

Mr.  Perlman  argues  that  discrimina- 
tion in  this  country  caused  unfriendly  re- 
action in  the  foreign  press  and  cites  a 
Russian  article  by  a  man  named  Frantsov 
to  support  his  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  somcthingf 
definitely  ridiculous  about  this  country's 
worrying  about  the  reaction  of  Russia 
toward  our  policies  of  discrimination, 
when  Russia  itself  is  the  most  brutally 
discrimunatory  nation  in  the  world  today. 
There  is  certainly  something  sinister  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  repre.sentative  of  this 
country  supporting  what  are  WTongly 
called  civil  rights  with  admonitions  from 
Russian  authorities  representing  a 
nation  where  there  are  no  rights  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  among  a 
handful  of  references  to  publications 
cited  by  Mr.  Perlman  in  his  brief  which 
I  per.'^onally  checked  this  morning.  I 
found  works  by  a  Soviet  propagandist,  a 
stockholder  in  the  New  Masses,  a  con- 
tributor to  Soviet  Russia  Today,  several 
members  of  the  left-wing  Lawyers  Guild, 
and  signers  of  the  call  to  the  notorious 
pro-Moscow  National  Writers  Congress. 

When  the  traditions  of  the  southern 
part  of  these  free  United  States  are  held 
up  to  scorn  by  the  "raw  deal"  administra- 
tion in  contract  to  the  principles  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Government,  we  may  well 
pause  and  consider  along  what  dan- 
gerous roads  our  so-called  Democratic 
leaders  are  driving  us. 

Mr  Speaker,  almast  eveiT  major  proj- 
ect of  the  'raw  deal"  administration  has 
been  directly  in  opposition  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  South.  In  every  case 
where  the  intere.sts  of  the  South  con- 
flicted with  the  interests  of  the  big  city 
machines  of  the  North,  the  President  has 
decided  against  the  South. 

The  entire  concept  of  States'  rights  has 
been  put  to  scorn  and  whittled  away  so 
that,  unless  wc  strike  back  through  the 
ballot  box.  States'  rights  will  be  as  dead 
as  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece. 

The  Kerr  bill  veto,  the  Sweatt  case, 
the  Henderson  case,  the  McLaurin  case, 
all  constitute  a  roll  call  of  infamv  and 
coercion.  If  the  "raw  deal'  administra- 
tion had  attempted  any  such  rankly  dis- 
criminatory and  subversive  legislation 
at;ainst  any  section  of  the  country  where 
the  two-party  system  prevails,  it  would 
have  been  defeated  at  the  polls  and  its 
minions  sent  back  to  the  obscurity  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

But  up  until  now  the  South  In  general, 
and  Texas  in  particular,  have  been 
played  for  suckers.  The  "raw  deal "  ad- 
ministi-ation  has  taken  it  for  granted 
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that  the  South  would  continue  to  vote 
for  the  Socialists  who  call  themselves 
Democratic  no  matter  how  much  it  was 
abu.sed. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  sir,  if  other  sections 
of  Te.xas  and  the  South  do  not  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  in 
refusing  to  vole  "Ja"  at  every  election — 
we  shall  find  our  traditions  and  our  way 
of  life  destroyed.  We  shall  find  our 
courthouses  and  our  statehouses  op- 
erated through  directives  issued  by 
left-wins  agitators  here  in  Washington. 
We  shall  see  our  freedom  and  our  liberty 
dragged  in  the  mire  of  socialism. 

Tlie  gage  has  now  been  thrown  down. 
It  is  up  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
South  to  pick  it  up  and  strike  back  or 
else  they  can  resign  themselves  to  the 
fate  of  never  again  being  treated  with 
respect,  fairness,  or  consideration  by  the 
totalitarians  of  the  Truman  "raw  deal." 


Hall  Wants  Free  Open  American  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

CT 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

cr  NEW  YO?K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  H.i.LL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  tell  the  real  story  of 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  hate-HALL 
elements  to  make  the  August  22  primary 
in  New  Yoiks  Thirty-se\-enth  Congres- 
sional District  an  iron-curtain  election. 

From  now  on  until  the  day  arrives  for 
film?  petitions,  the  bosses  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  trying  to  squeeze  out 
everybody  but  their  tailor-made  candi- 
date. Along  with  sundry,  sordid  ad- 
vocates of  the  Nazi  plebiscite,  they  will 
pour  cold  water  on  the  hopes  of  every 
free  agent  in  our  primary. 

Anybody  with  a  grain  of  self-resp)ect 
or  an  ounce  of  manhood  will  resent  the 
insulting  references  to  their  not  having 
a  chance  in  the  primary.  I  am  sure  that 
Messrs.  Westfall.  Bond,  and  Morrissey 
will  resent  and  resent  strongly  the  same 
belittling  tactics  directed  at  them  which 
these  political  bigwigs  have  used  on  your 
Concressman  for  a  generation. 

I  say  acpin  what  I  have  said  several 
times  in  this  campaign,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  newspapers  or  any  moneyed 
tycoon  will  'oe  able  to  scare  these  men  of 
the  people  out  of  a  free  primary. 

From  their  independent  and  fearless 
maimer.  I  am  certain  the  Messrs.  West- 
fall,  Bond  and  Morrissey  will  not  bow  to 
the  ridicule,  and  the  weltering  abuse 
which  Triple  Cities  newspapers  will  heap 
on  th:m  for  daring  to  upset  the  well-laid 
plans  of  certain  wealthy  advertisers  to 
put  a  catspaw  in  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict. 

FiaDkly.  I  am  indignant  over  such 
lewd  find  lousy  tactics. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  popular  primary 
system.  I  resent  having  the.'^e  millionaires 
Interfere  with  the  only  opportunity  the 
people  of  our  section  will  have  to  choose 
their  Rtpresentaiive. 


I  accuse  the  big  shots  of  tr>ing  to  scare 
out  three  rank  and  file  Americans  like 
myself  who  want  to  exercise  their  priv- 
ilege of  running  for  Congress.  I  accuse 
these  partisans  of  the  single  name  ballot 
of  strongarming  all  other  candidates  out 
of  this  race  by  dampening  their  ardor, 
their  enthusiasm,  just  as  they  have  mine 
for  the  past  II  years. 

I  insist  that  Messrs.  Westfall.  Bond  and 
Morrissey  have  as  good  a  chance  as  I  have 
or  as  the  cringing  creature  supported  by 
the  political  dictators  of  the  southern 
tier. 

In  the  name  of  free  American  elections. 
I  demand  the  big  boys  stop  trying  to 
keep  honest  men  from  running  for  office. 
I  call  upon  them  to  do  the  patriotic  thing 
and  stop  throwing  cold  water  on  the 
hopes  of  the  American  people. 


Urgent    Need    To    Adopt    Hoover 
Ccmmission  Reforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  an 
excellent  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
Seattle  lawyer.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  who 
has  been  working  very  hard  to  arouse 
interes'  in  his  community  in  th  •  work 
and  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
I  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  letters 
I  have  received  on  this  subject.  In  view 
of  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  five 
reorganization  plans  submitted  by  the 
President.  I  think  it  particularly  appro- 
priate that  such  a  letter,  which  calls  for 
enaciment  of  all  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions, despite  the  protests  of  particular 
interests,  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

SE.\rn.E.  Wash  .  May  23,  1950. 

Congressman    Henry    Jackson. 

Hou'ie  O^ce  Building.  Washington  D   C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Jackson;  I  have  been 
intending  for  some  time  to  write  to  ycu 
and  some  cf  the  other  Members  of  the  V.'ash- 
ington  congressional  delegation  regarding 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
miision  as  to  the  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  I  kept 
putting  the  matter  off  untU  recent  items 
in  the  newspaper  forceably  reminded  me 
that  unless  some  concerted  effort  is  made, 
many  of  the  worth-while  reccmmer.dat ions 
of  the  Commission  may  come  to  nothing, 
either  because  of  Inertia  or  of  pressvire  cX 
special  interest  groups. 

I  am  a  member  ol  the  Seattle  Junior 
Chamber  of  Ccramsrce  and  for  the  past  rear 
have  been  serving  on  Its  governmental  af- 
fairs committee.  In  that  capacity.  I  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  local  phase  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber's  Nation-wide 
"Operation  Economy."  which  was  designed 
to  build  popular  understanding  of.  and 
support  for,  the  Commisblons  recommenda- 
tions. In  aadition  to  this,  for  the  last  2-, 
months  I  have  been  serv.a^  as  chairman 
of  the  Washington  State  Bar  Associations 
speaker's  ccmmittee  ou  the  Hoover  repcrt. 


In  the  course  of  this  work  I  have  made  ap- 
proximately 15  talks  to  groups  of  all  kinds 
and  my  friends  and  as;-ociates  have  made 
several  times  that  number  cf  appearances. 
It  has  been  our  universal  experience  that 
the  people  before  whom  we  appeared  were 
vitally  interested  in  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  wholeheartedly  endorsed,  in  bread 
cutline  at  least,  the  recommendations  which 
the  Commission  has  made.  The  one  possible 
exception  to  this,  of  course,  has  been  the 
veterans  groups.  I  have  appeared  before  one 
such  group  and  a  friend  ol  mine  has  ad- 
dressed two  others.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
even  here  among  those  persons  who  actually 
take  the  trouble  to  think  about  the  matter, 
the  feeling  Is  that  the  Commission  Is  right. 
Certainly  I,  as  a  veteran,  find  nothing  In 
Its  recommendations  as  to  veterans'  affairs 
«.hich  I  do  not  consider  to  be  constructive. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  ycu  and  all 
of  the  other  Members  of  our  congressional 
delegation  have  at  one  time  or  another  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals. It  Is  therefore  disccuraging  to  read 
recently  of  the  defeat  by  the  Senate  of 
four  of  President  Truman's  reorganization 
plans  which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determ.ine  from  the  press,  conform  essen- 
tially to  the  recommendations  cf  the  Com- 
mission. Certainly  the  proposed  subordi- 
nation of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  and  the 
proposals  to  give  increased  administrative 
powers  to  the  chairman  of  certain  cf  the 
regulatory  commissions  seem  directly  In  line 
With  the  Ccmmi.s5ion's  recommendations 
and  also  seem  to  me  to  make  excellent  sense. 
Although  I  realize  that  the  Commission 
made  no  very  detailed  statement  regarding 
the  Department  of  Labor  because  of  the 
then  pending  debate  over  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  nevertheless  appears  t9 
me  that  the  proposed  change  in  respect  to 
the  general  counsel  cf  the  National  Rela- 
tions Labor  Board  was  in  line  with  the  Com- 
mission's strong  recommendation  that  in  no 
case  should  a  subordinate  ever  be  given 
powers  completely  independent  of  his 
superiors. 

It  therefore  concerns  me  very  much  that 
these  measures  sh.uld  have  been  defeated. 
I  can  understand  the  action  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Denham  because  of  the  strong  emotions 
which  are  generally  felt  as  regards  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Howeve-  I  can  find  no  expla- 
nation for  the  other  three  actions  except  on 
the  eround  of  personal  pressure  by  Interested 
parties  in  the  agencies  themselves.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, of  course,  that  none  of  the  agencies 
BfTected  by  the  Commission's  proposal  Is  like- 
ly to  be  willing  to  have  the  suggested  changes 
made.  However,  If  we  are  to  get  any  good 
from  the  work  ol  the  Commission,  it  seems  to 
me  th.1t  those  special  Interests  must  be  sub- 
merged in  the  over-all  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  lar^e.  It  seems  to  me.  furthermore, 
that  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  not  primarily  becau-ve  of 
any  tax  savings  it  might  elect,  but  because 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  real  question  as 
to  whether  our  democracy  can  continue  to 
exist  and  thrive  in  the  world  of  today  under 
a  government  so  badly  organized  and  so  de- 
voted to  out-worn  prc-cedures  as  ours  now  Is. 
L'nless  we  can  effect  a  rational  structiire  for 
the  executive  branch  and  lay  out  sensible 
and  efficient  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
our  executive  oaScials.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  exp;ct  to  deal  effectively  either  with 
the  problems  of  our  dome.=i.ic  economy  or  of 
the  international  cold  wuj  I  am  sure  that 
there  ere  mistaken  recommendations  in  the 
Commissions  report,  and  that  Congress 
should  give  carefdl  sculiny  to  measures  pro- 
posed to  It  as  seeking  to  put  the  Commis- 
Eion's  ideas  Into  effect.  However.  It  seeoiS 
to  me  that  unless  you  and  cur  other  repre- 
sentatives do  sometamg  affirmatively  to  for- 
ward tiae  Job  of  reorganization,  the  work  of 
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the  committee  will  simply  ptither  dijst  And 
we  will  continue  to  ^ru«:>  along  eU-ber  un- 
til the  Government  reduces  itselt  to  abso- 
lute futility  or  until  our  Fedfral  budtcet  be- 
come* St")  lan?e  as  to  imp«Ur  lije  health  of  our 
general  econi>my. 

My  investigation  Into  the  work  of  the 
H^vDver  Commlaston  has  convinced  me  that 
It  represents  a  great  forward  step  m  the  eter- 
nal struggle  to  make  '  or  Government  ac- 
tually work  for  us  and  that  the  great  bu.k 
<tf  Its  reccmmendations  should  be  adopted. 
I  cannot  urge  yc  >  loo  strongly  to  dp  event- 
thing  In  your  power  to  forward  tlie  work 
of  the  CommUslon. 

Very  uuly  youis. 

KrxNmt   A    Ccx. 


Help  for  UndertieTeloped  Nations 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  Nr"w  .■'ER5rT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimoas  consent  grants  to 
me  today.  I  insert  the  following  letter 
written  by  the  Honorable  Warren  R. 
Austin,  represen'^iive  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  and  United 
States  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  to  the  Secretary-  of  State: 

Ukitid  States  Repkesfntattm 

TO  THr  United  Nations. 

May  II.  1950. 
Hon.  DtAjf  AcHEScw. 
S4^cretary  cf  State. 

Department  of  State. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mr  De-as  Ua.  Sec&xtart:  I  find  the  at- 
tached summary  of  rt ports  from  some  800 
local  dlscuaston  groups  of  the  People's  Sec- 
tion (American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations)  indicative  of  a  growing  publi^|{);n- 
lon  in  support  of  .*  program  of  technical 
cooperation  for  development  through  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  It  can  be  given  gen- 
eral circulation  to  olBcers  of  the  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies  interested  In 
the  point  4  program. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  the  empha- 
sis on  strengthening  the  United  Nations  by 
using  It  as  the  lustrumcDt  for  u^tern^itional 
cooperation  In  this  great  effort  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped nations  help  themselves. 

These  groups  express  their  views  after  study 
and  discussion  of  the  Issue  Therefore,  their 
opinions  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
Information. 

The  small  outlay  c  '  f ^^nds  called  f.jr  during 
the  initial  stages  may  obscure  the  impor- 
tance of  the  undertaking  and  cause  people 
to  think  of  technical  assistance  as  purely 
technical  and  of  small  assistance.  It  en- 
courages me.  as  I  am  sure  it  will  encourage 
jrou,  to  know  that  organized  groups  of  Amer- 
icans are  probing  Into  this  matter  and  find- 
ing out  for  themselTes  what  great  things 
can  be  accomplished  with  so  little,  through 
International  organization. 

Nothing,  in  my  Judgment,  can  be  mere 
permanently  contributory  to  International 
peace  and  stability  th.in  uniting  people  In 
a  common  enterprise.  When,  through  their 
own  International  agencies,  they  act  to  at- 
tack the  common  enemies  ol  111  health, 
wasteful  administration  of  Oorernment.  pov- 
erty-breeding methods  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, they  become  identified  with  a  pofcUire 
program  which  can  pave  the  way  for  ex- 
panded production,  stable  Government,  and 
a  better  Uf«  tar  aU. 


As  this  Job  is  tftciiled  In  large  part  through 
the  United  Nations,  not  only  will  we  achieve 
the  results  we  seek  In  lifting  the  level  of 
life  and  trade  and  self-reliance,  but  we  will 
l)e  strengthening  the  institutional  life  of  our 
world  organieatlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Warrjn  R.  AtreTiN. 


The  Late  Ronald  C.  Alford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NEW   JKRSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  West  Orange.  N.  J.,  mourn 
the  passing  of  their  beloved  town  clerk. 
Mr.  Ronald  C.  Alford.  who  served  his 
community  most  creditably  for  many 
years.  West  Orange  has  lost  a  trusted 
public  servant  who  will  be  missed  by  all. 
Althoush  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
personally  knowing  Mr.  Alford.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  splendid  record  and 
with  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Alford  performed 
h:s  duties  throughout  the  years  with  un- 
failing devotion  and  courtesy,  and  set  an 
example  as  a  public  servant  that  could 
well  be  emulated  by  all  who  aspire  to 
public  ofBce.  The  following  tribute  ap- 
peared in  the  West  Orange  Chronicle  of 
May  25.  1950,  and  expresses  very  well 
the  sentiments  of  the  community: 

A  SlNCEaE  AST)  ABL.E  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Ronald  C.  "Ronle  '  Alford  proved  his  faith 
in  West  Orange's  future  when  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  town  clerk  shortly  alter 
the  commission  form  of  government  had 
been  adopted.  It  wasnt  much  of  a  Job  then 
as  the  town  had  not  begun  the  rapid  growth 
that  started  later  In  the  twenties.  It  meant 
a  sacrifice  at  the  time  he  took  It  but  he  never 
regretted  the  decision. 

Rome  gave  to  West  Orange  the  tyf)e  of 
service  that  this  Nations  forefathers  In- 
ten(<ed  for  public  office  when  they  drew  up 
the  historic  documents  that  established 
democracy  in  this  country.  He  covild  no 
more  make  a  sinecure  of  it,  so  popular  In 
many  places  In  these  days  of  political  opera- 
tion, than  he  could  have  changed  his  funda- 
mental character.  It  was  natural  and  axio- 
matic with  him  U  put  in  a  hard  days  work 
every  day,  to  give  the  utmost  in  service,  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  main- 
tain a  cheerful  countenance  at  all  limes.  As 
town  clerk  he  was  to  many  people  the  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  town's  municipal 
government  and  there  could  not  have  been 
a  better  one.  Because  of  nature  of  his 
duties,  he  had  without  doubt,  more  knowl- 
edge and  inlormation  about  the  town's 
municipal  machinery  ard  Its  functioning 
than  anyone  else  In  town.  His  ability  was 
recognized  and  resjjected  by  thtwe  who  served 
In  municipal  capacities  outside  the  town. 

11  would  perhaps  not  be  entirely  accurate 
to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  some- 
one of  sufficient  stature  to  fill  his  shoes  be- 
cause Ronle  would  have  been  the  last  to  con- 
sider his  shoes  big.  His  modesty  was  as 
apparent  as  his  slnrerlty.  But  whoever  Is 
selected  to  succeed  him  will  find  that  they 
are  very  exacting  and  very  conscientious 
shoes  he  must  fill.  And  his  successtir  will 
have  little  sucress  in  e<.;ipsl)g  a  memory  of 
a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  his 
town,  biiicerely  and  well. 


Lynn,  Mass.,  Centennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude herein  my  remarks  over  radio  jta- 
Uon  WLYN  on  Sunday,  June  4.  1950. 
at  which  time  Lynn.  Mass.,  was  honeyed 
on  its  one  hundredth  year  as  a  city: 

Greetings.  This  Is  the  happy  birthday  of 
a  city. 

Of  the  100.000  people  who  call  It  home 

Friends  and  business  acquaintances.  In 
even  greater  numbers  congratulate  you  on 
this  proud  occasion. 

A  man  s  first  loyalties  are  to  his  God  and 
to  his  family. 

In  the  ever-widening  circle  of  his  experi- 
ence In  life,  his  community  ranks  next  In 
his  affections.  Whether  by  birth  or  through 
adoption,  he  claims  it  as  his  own.  stimulated 
by  its  past  accomplishments,  to  work  fcr  Its 
progress  In  the  future. 

To  you  who  live  and  produce  In  the  ;)lace 
called  Lynn.  It  Is  the  very  best  city  on 
earth.  Others  are  larger,  wealthier,  or  aaore 
famous,  but  these  are  nothing  compared  with 
the  friends  and  neighbors  that  are  ;  oura 
here. 

A  city  Is  more  than  an  Individual  pa  tern 
of  streets  and  homes  and  factories  and  sores. 
It  Is  more  than  city  hall,  the  newspapers, 
schools,  churches,  or  the  identifying  land- 
marks that  give  It  a  unique  quality. 

Walk  down  Main  Street  on  a  late  Sunday 
morning,  after  services. 

At  once  you  are  conscious  that  some.hlng 
Is  missing. 

The  buildings  are  still  there,  but  the  old 
familiar  faces  are  absent.  Most  of  them 
are  reunited  with  their  families  or  have  left 
the  city  on  highways  that  lead. to  the  beaches 
or  the  mountains. 

Main  Street  Is  quiet  and  almost  empt". 

Somehow  It  seems  longer  and  wider  than 
It  used  to  be. 

E\en  the  stores  seem  to  be  sleeping. 

For  Main  Street  Is  not  the  same  without 
Its  people.  Almost  Instinctively  you  turn 
down  a  side  street — any  side  street  that  will 
Ijad  you  to  friends  and  loved  ones  For 
these  are  the  heart  of  your  city,  without 
which  Its  streets  and  Its  buildings  would  be 
lifeless. 

On  an  anniversary  such  as  this,  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  network  of  human  asfo- 
clatlons.  reaching  back  through  generations, 
that  give  a  person  noiulshlng  roots  fn  his 
community. 

A  traveling  salesman  has  a  surface  cheer- 
fulness that  Is  necessary  to  his  occup.itlon. 
It  also  helps  to  keep  him  going  until  he 
can  get  back  to  the  base  called  home 

The  people  of  Lynn  have  so  much  to 
talk  of  when  they  speak  of  home. 

For  their  roots  extend  deep  Into  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  Nation — to  the  year  1629. 
when  a  few  Intrepid  pioneers  selected  this 
land  by  the  sea  as  a  favored  spot  on  which 
to  build  shelters  for  their  families. 

These  men  did  not  ask  guaranties  of 
security,  before  they  ventured  Into  the  un- 
known, for  If  they  did.  Lynn  would  not  be 
the  thriving  Industrial  center  that  It  la 
today. 

There  was  .^parked  the  enterprising  spirit 
that  Is  the  true  kernel  of  the  American  char- 
acter— a  spirit  that  was  strengthened  by 
example  as  son  succeeded  father,  and  the 
people  of  this  city  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lems th:.t  confronted  them  during  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  its  growth. 
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In  the  early  town  meetings,  every  citizen 
h?.d  a  chance  to  speak  up  on  questions  of 
local  policy  and  thereby  helped  to  build 
that  tradition  of  responsible  self-govern- 
ment that  stands  this  community  in  such 
good  stead  today. 

Those  town  meetings.  In  bringing  people 
together,  a'so  made  them  more  neighborly. 
As  the  settlement  grew  up  through  village 
and  town  to  the  status  of  a  city.  Its  in- 
habitants never  lost  this  precious  human 
quality.  Even  with  the  Increasing  mechan- 
ization and  the  replacement  of  home  indus- 
tries by  huge  factories  threatening  to 
smother  the  Individual  In  the  crowd,  the 
people  did  not  succumb  to  standardization. 
In  business,  government,  and  labor  they 
maintained  close  and  constant  touch  with 
those  who  were  delegated  to  represent  their 
larger  numbers.  This  active  two-way  com- 
munication has  not  only  preserved  but  is 
constantly  Infusing  new  life  Into  their  demo- 
cratic processes. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  "bigness"'  because 
they  have  learned  to  guide  It. 

Thousands  of  Lynn  folk  work  In  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  factories  without  being 
overwhelmed  by  Its  size.  Both  management 
and  labor  are  to  be  complimented  for  mak- 
ing the  adjustments  required  In  this  new 
area  of  Industrial  relations,  which  reflect 
credit  on  both.  Management  represents 
some.  Labor  represents  others.  But  all  In- 
volved are  human  beings,  needing  each  other. 
This  ability  to  work  out  an  understanding 
of  any  problem  on  which  human  beings  may 
have  opposing  viewpoints  is  a  development 
of  that  spirit  of  neighborliness  with  which 
they  solved  earlier  and  simpler  Issues. 

This  Is  a  tradition  passed  on  through 
heritage  from  the  early  settlers  of  this  com- 
munity. 

It  is  being  actively  practiced  today. 
It  is  the  reason  why  the  residents  of  Lynn 
are  proud  of  their  city  on  its  one  hundredth 
blrtliclay  as  they  pause  to  take  stock  of  past 
accomplishments  and  then  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  Its  future. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  whose  privilege  It  is  ',o  represent  you 
m  our  National  Legislature.  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  many  communities: 
some  are  declining,  others  are  marking  time, 
but  most  arc  advancing. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  your  city  Is  blessed 
with  that  pioneering  vigor  which  welcomes 
any  challenge  that  the  future  may  present. 
Tour  Industrial  foundation  Is  that  of  a 
growth  industry  which  Is  ever  developing 
new  products  and  new  techniques.  This.  In 
turn.  U  Inspired  by  the  skill  and  faith  of 
tvery  man  and  woman  of  Lynn. 
You  are  the  city. 

As  such,  may  I  rejoice  with  you  on  this 
birthday  anniversary  and  predict  even 
greater  happlners  and  prosperity  for  Lynn, 
a  city  distinguished  by  its  friendly  people. 


Farewell  to  Ambassador  Elath 


friendliest  relations  betv/een  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  Many  of  us  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  come  to  know 
him  well  personally  and  to  appreciate 
his  great  admiration  for  the  American 
people.  We  wish  him  godspeed  and  new- 
successes  as  a  statesman  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  two 
brief  editoiials,  one  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  5.  195J.  and  the 
other  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
6,  1950,  as  follows: 

As  Mr.   Elath  Departs 

As  Eliahu  Elath  depart.s  for  Israel,  before 
taking  up  his  new  post  as  Israeli  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  he  takes  with  him  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  won  many  friends  in 
America,  for  himself  and  for  the  state  he  rep- 
resented here  in  a  crucial  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. First  as  an  emissary  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine,  then  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  and  finally  as  Ambassa- 
dor, he  knew  troubled  times,  when  the  des- 
tiny of  the  new  nation  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  when  the  shifting  tides  of  great-power 
policy  were  uncertain  and  difficult  to  gige. 
But  the  scholarly  Elath,  learned  m  the  life 
and  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Israel,  was  equal 
to  the  heavT  responsibilities  which  rested 
upon  him. 

Israel  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
charm  and  capability  to  represent  her  In 
Britain,  especially  since  he  is  succeeded  here 
by  Aubrey  Eban,  who  has  proved  his  mettle 
and  made  so  many  American  friends  while 
serving  as  Israeli  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. One  of  the  most  severe  tests  of  a 
young  state  is  to  choose  men  of  character 
and  abiUty  to  speak  for  it  abroad;  Mr.  Elath 
and  Mr.  Eban  provide  a  happy  augury  for 
Israel  s  future. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NiW  vo.-.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's 
first  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Eliahu  E:ath.  is  leaving  these  friendly 
shores  this  week  for  a  brief  return  to  his 
homeland  and  subsequent  assumption  of 
the  very  important  diplomatic  post  of 
Irrael  Ambr.s^ador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  He  was  a  great  force  for  sood 
wUi  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 


Spokesm.^n   for   Isr.\el 

If  the  young  State  of  Israel  had  had  a 
hundred  million  people  to  choose  from  in- 
stead of  less  than  a  million,  It  could  not  have 
found  a  more  effective  ambassador  than 
Eliahu  Elath,  who  left  his  Washington  post 
yesterday  to  go  to  the  Court  cf  St,  James. 
Mr.  Elath  is  a  scholar,  a  broad-minded  states- 
man who  understands  that  Jew  and  Arab 
must  be  friends,  a  diplomat  who  kept  his 
dignity  and  built  up  his  influence  during  3 
years  in  the  United  States  before  the  State 
of  Israel  was  recognized,  a  democrat  who 
sees  the  world  in  broad,  human  terms.  As 
he  has  done  here,  he  will  surely  make  friends 
for  Israel  in  London  Our  good  wishes  go 
with  him.  They  go,  too,  to  Aubrey  Eban, 
who  has  been  doing  excellent  work  as  Israels 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  who  will 
now  become  ambassador  in  Mr.  Elath  s  place. 


A  Little  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIC^N 

IN  THE  HOU3S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  a  constituent  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan comes  a  letter  which,  as  I  wrote  the 
writer,  if  one-half  true,  should  be  a 
warning  to  the  farmers. 

Inasmuch  as  a  reference  of  the  situa- 
tion to  the  local  AAA  would  disclose  the 
writer's  identity  and  if  what  he  writes  is 
true  subject  hjn  to  persecution,  there 


seems  to  be  little,  if  anything.  I  can  do 
to  help. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

June    5.    1950. 
Hon.  Clare  E.  HorrMAN. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Deae  Friend  Clare:  I  feel  that  It  Is  high 
time  that  I  write  to  you  pleading  for  you  to 
use  every  eSort  at  your  command  to  pre- 
vent the  New  Dealers,  or  Fair  Dealers,  or 
any  other  Communist-dominated  element  of 
the  Democratic  force,  to  put  through  the 
Brannan  plan  and  to  refuse  any  further 
financial  support  cf  the  AAA,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Depariment.  or  any  other  of  their 
organizations  that  are  claiming  to  help  us 
farmers,  and  If  at  all  possible  I  ask  for  leg- 
islation to  disband  these  organizations  which 
are  undoubtedly  the  arch  enemy  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  I  did  feel  a  lew  years  ago 
that  after  the  war  was  over  an  Investiga- 
tion would  be  carried  en  throughout  the 
country  and  that  numbers  of  these  AAA  and 
follower  organizations  mem.bers  would  be 
tried  by  o'or  civil  courts  and  executed  as 
spies  and  traitors,  but  I  have  long  since 
given  up  any  hope  of  their  getting  their 
Just  dues. 

Some  people  might  think  that  the  above  la 
a  ra.sh  statement  It  Is  not.  It  is  the  truth, 
and  I  am  going  to  try  and  outline  some  of 
the  persecu'ion  that  I  went  through  at  their 
hands  and  1  have  met  other  farmers  who  have 
been   persecuted    in   similar   ways. 

Back  in  1932.  when  the  New  Deal  element 
first  came  into  power.  I  was  about  40  years 
of  age.  owned  85  acres  of  land,  had  sent  or 
was  sending  most  of  my  children  through 
high  school.  I  had  a  family  of  10  chlld- 
dren.  I  supplemented  my  farming  by  butch- 
ering   and    selling    direct    to    consumers    In 

the  livestock  that  I  raised.    Although 

I  considered  myself  a  rather  poor  man 
financially,  I  would  find  myself  the  victim 
of  the  envy  of  some  others  In  the  neighbor- 
hood because  they  were  not  doing  as  well 
as  I  had.  You  probably  know  how  such  can 
be. 

In  1934,  after  the  death  of  my  mother.  I 
purchased  the  balance  of  estate  from  other 
heirs,  making  me  277  acres.  I  am  only  re- 
citing these  happenings  that  yoti  may  see 
the  why  of  what  followed  by  AAA.  I  have 
found  that  the  A.AA  followed  one  pattern 
whene%er  possible  in  the  different  communi- 
ties 

First,  they  chose  field  workers  who  were 
down-and-ou'ers,  were  on  the  losing  end 
financiar.v.  Then  they  would  pick  out  some 
farmer  who  still  had  his. head  above  water 
and  would  win  lots  of  followers  by  preaching 
that  he  didn't  have  any  right  to  own  so 
much  property,  and  so  forth,  and  the  funny 
thing  was  that  it  worked. 

I  had  to  quit  the  butchering  and  selling 
business,  not  tjecause  cf  sanitary  reasons  or 
any  local  ordinances,  but  because  of  the  New 
Deal  hog  edict.  Even  the  little  pigs  were 
killed  off.  I  was  forced  to  quit  as  a  farmer 
was  only  allowed  to  butcher  and  sell  In  1 
year  about  200  pounds  of  dressed  meat.  I 
went  to  see  the  Federal  dictator  who  had 
charge  of  this  d'lstrlct  and  he  warned  me 
that  I  would  be  prosecuted  to  full  extent  of 
the  law  If  I  butchered  and  sold  more  than 
that  amount.  He  told  me  that  the  liquor 
bootlegger  was  a  piker  compared  to  my 
crime. 

1  quit,  as  I  had  already  heard  of  several 
who  had  been  fined  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  hogs  had  sold  for.  I  felt  rather  bitter 
about  what  I  considered  Infringement  oa 
my  rights.  I  could  see  the  handwriting  ca 
the  v.all.  I  refused  to  sign  up  to  AAA  aiid 
wrote  several  articles  criticizing  the  admin- 
istration that  were  published  In  several 
State  papers.  For  aU  this  I  was  further 
persecuted.  I  was  now  only  engaged  In  gen- 
eral farming,  raised  wheat,  oats,  corn,  po- 
tatoes, ho^s.  cattle,  and  dairy  products  and 
ch;ckexis  to  sell.    V.'as  that  I  couldn't  raise 
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potatoes  to  tell.  Ttxrj  cut  mv  wheat  •cre- 
ate to  someUiing  less  than  20  acres.  Tbt 
total  •€»•(•  ot  wheat  on  this  fann  vhea 
]  bcN^tit  this  Utter  part  was  about  75  acres. 
That  Is.  tliey  cut  me  to  less  than  30  acres  on 
»iy  (arm  of  277  acre?. 

I  explained  to  the  AAA  that  I  was  feeding  a 
large  percent  of  my  wheat  but  they  In- 
formed me  that  I  could  buy  wheat  to  feed.  1 
Ignored  the  allotment  of  less  than  20  acres 
and  p!anted  30  acres.  Thnt  summer  after 
harrest  I  was  notified  that  I  was  fined  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  or  could  pay  it  In 
several  hundred  bushels  cf  wheat.  I  have 
forgot  the  exact  amount  but  I  have  the  pa- 
pers laid  away.    I  refused  to  pay  up.    I  was 

notified  to  be  at  en  a  certiilr.  date  at 

the  and  that  farmers  would  receive 

their  whefit-marketing  cards,  ctherwife  I 
could  not  feed  or  sell  any  of  my  wheat.  I 
went  to  this  meeting  only  to  sec  my  neigh- 
bors given  marketing  cards  and  I  and  a  few 
others  like  myself  refused  cards  and  notified 
net  to  feed  it  either. 

I  told  the  AAA  bunch  to  go  to  hell.  I  or- 
ganized a  few  who  were  in  the  same  position 

as  myself.     Then  I  joined  the  which 

was  aSilia'ed  with  the  national  organization. 
They  hired  William  Lemke.  of  North  Dakota, 
to  represent  and  defcna  us.  (I  have  here  at 
my  desk  the  newspaper  account  of  his  death 
laet  Tuesday  for  which  I  admit  I  feel  rather 
Bad.  I  have  met  him  personally.  He  was 
a  great  guy.) 

The  war  was  on  by  now  or  rather  we  were 
In  it.  I  was  notified  that  my  fine  had  been 
reduced  and  warned  to  pay  up.  I  stiil  re- 
fused to  pay.  Finally  I  was  notified  that  if 
I  would  sign  a  bond  they  would  issue  me 
a  marketing  card.  They  finally  reduced  my 
bond  to  110.  I  still  refused  to  comply.  My 
son.  the  only  help  I  had  on  farm  was  drafted 
by  Army  draft  board  I  (ought  :t  oC  the  best 
I  oould.  The  man  who  was  the  head  o(  the 
AAA  office  was  also  the  head  ot  the  war  board 
who  passed  on  deferments  for  agricultural 
purposes.  My  son  was  refused  deferment 
for  aericultural  purposes  although  the  only 
other  help  I  had  was  my  11-year -old  son. 

One  day  when  I  was  In  town  a  Democrat 
who  was  Ln  business,  not  a  farmer,  came  to 
me  and  said  they  are  planning  to  take  your 
boy  oH  your  (arm  and  put  him  in  the  Army 
and  it  is  because  of  your  stand  against  the 
AAA  and  your  refusal  to  sign  up  a  bond  on 
the  wheat  issue.  1  told  him  I  know  it.  He 
•aid  come  with  me  and  111  sign  that  bond 
and  they  won't  lake  him.  At  first  I  refused, 
but  at  his  urging  I  finally  agreed.  At  the 
AAA  office  I  felt  rather  embarrassed  and 
humiliated  when  he  interceded  for  me  and 
explained  that  I  had  changed,  that  1  would 
be  a  good  AAA  man  henceforth,  etc..  and 
that  he  was  there  to  sign  my  wheat  bond. 
I  was  told  that  I  must  get  two  txindsman 
for  the  110  bond.  I  got  one  immediately  aa 
wa  old  man  came  in.  I  received  lots  of  kind 
smiles  from  the  AA.\  oSice  personnel  for 
submitting  to  this  which  was  I  suppose  ex- 
pected to  make  it  easier  to  take.  They  took 
my  son  into  th»  Army  anyway. 

He  was  refused  defernient.  Later  a  good 
Democrat  friend  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  if  I  would  write  a  request  to  President 
Roosevelt  asking  that  my  son  be  deferred  that 
tha  local  office  would  see  that  it  was  done. 
I  write  all  of  this  that  you  may  see  the  part 
that  the  AAA  and  local  politics  were  playing 
with  my  destiny.  I,  of  course,  refused  to 
knuckle  down  and  write  to  Roosevelt.  At  my 
appeal  for  help  I  was  offered  a  young  man  of 
draft  age  from  an  adjoining  county  who  had 
no  experience  at  fanning,  but  who  had  been 
exempted  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  re- 
fused to  hire  him  at  his  wages.  I  went  it 
alone  except  for  my  ll-year-old  son  who  waa 
In  school. 

During  the  war  1  waa  continually  ham- 
pered by  the  ration  b^iard  whlrh  offl'"e  waa 
entwined  with  the  AA.V    1  tius  refused  ga^u- 


Une  ration  to  drive  to  and  from  any  ether 
aet  of  buildings  on  south  end  of  farm,  about 
A  mile  apart.  I  was  told  that  I  could  walk 
It.  I  had  livestock  there  to  take  care  of.  OX 
course.  I  didn't  walk  it.  I  was  continually 
hampered  by  notices  to  report  at  ration 
boards  or  they  would  cut  my  tractor  gaa 
allotment. 

O-.'.e  day  a  man  who  represented  himself 
as  from  the  State  tax  department  came  while 
1  «as  at  south  farm  buildinps  doing  chorea 
and  caring  for  livestock.  He  barked  cut  a 
command  for  me  not  to  crank  my  tractor, 
that  I  was  In  wrong  with  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan In  filling  out  a  form  for  gasoline  tax 
refund.  I  refused  to  be  intimidated,  and 
asked  him  uhat  was  wrong.  He  said  he  had 
five  counts  against  me.  I  promptly  answered 
each.  On  some  told  him  to  check  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  There  was  r.othing  wrong. 
Then  he  said  that  he  had  been  talking  with 
my  wife,  and  she  had  told  him  that  I  had 
been  driving  my  tractor  from  my  house 
where  I  lived  to  south  buildings  to  care  for 
Uvestock  every  day.  He  claimed  I  didn't 
have  any  right  on  the  highway  with  my 
tractor.    I  told  him  to  go  to  hell. 

At  that  time  two  other  neighbors'  tractors 
were  coming  down  the  road.  I  said  why  don't 
you  go  out  and  Jump  on  to  them  fellows?  I 
got  rid  of  him  by  agreeing  to  let  him  take 
off  23  gallons  from  any  claim  that  I  might 
have  used  on  tractor  on  highway.  Now.  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  there  wasn't  any 
connection  t)etween  this  and  the  AAA.  It 
was  ail  a  system  of  terrorizing  me — to  break 
me  financially  and  otherwise.  At  this  point 
let  me  tell  you  about  how  Just  recently  I  waa 
talking  with  another  farmer  about  AAA. 

He  was  telling  me  about  how  his  wheat 
acresige  was  cut  so  drastically  and  how  he 
was  fined  heavily.  How  he  refused  to  pay 
up.  How  he  managed  to  sell  his  wheat. 
How  thev  sent  a  man  after  him  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  State  tax  man.  How  thiS 
man  ordered  him  not  to  drive  to  his  farm — 
the  one  that  was  a  couple  or  3  miles  from 
where  he  lived — to  care  for  his  livestock  and 
to  carry  on  his  farmwork.  How  the  ration 
board  would  not  allow  him  automobile  gas 
to  do  so.  So  he  was  forced,  he  told  me,  to  sell 
about  160  acres  of  his  300-acre  farm.  Now 
I  believe  you  see  the  connection  between  the 
AAA  and  the  ration  board,  and  this  man  who 
said  he  was  from  the  tax  department. 

My  younser  son  Is  In  partnership  farming 
with  me  now.  This  last  fall  we  were  given 
an  allotment  of  only  25  acres  for  wheat.  Yet, 
last  summer  we  had  out  and  harvested  44 
acres.  I  protested  this  25-acre  allotment  but 
was  refused  an  increase.  We  have  a  lot  of 
part-time  farmers  who  work  in  town  and 
plant  larve  acreages  of  wheat.  Some  of  these 
fellows  plant  several  hundred  acres.  This  is 
encouraged  by  the  AAA.  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  confuse  the  Issue  and  It  does  make  the 
•urpluses  that  will  force  the  controls. 

Last  fall  during  wheat-planting  season  a 
peculiar  condition  was  happening.  While 
we  were  'old  that  25  acres  waa  our  limit,  con- 
siderable of  these  farmers  who  had  been  gixxl 
AA.\  followers  were  planting  real  high  alxjve 
their  claimed  allotment.  At  our  inquiry  they 
would  say  that  they  were  not  going  to  abide 
by  the  AAA  allotment.  Well.  I  finally  com- 
menced to  understand  and  told  my  son  that 
I  t>et  these  fellows  were  In  a  deal  with  the 
AAA  and  that  probably  the  AAA  would  get 
Congress  to  lift  the  allotment  after  they  had 
overplanted  and  after  It  waa  too  late  for 
\i»  other  fellows  to  plant. 

As  you  probably  know,  that  was  Just  what 
was  done.  Now  this  spring  we  have  a  corn 
allotment.  Ours  was  set  at  18  acres.  Last 
year  we  raised  30  acres.  I  did  not  protest 
for  an  Increase  for  in  the  past  no  Increasa 
has  been  granted  me.  I  could  not  get  the 
amount  of  oata  planted  that  I  had  planned 
so  ara  putting  it  into  corn.  That  will  proba- 
bly put  us  much  over  uur  ailutui«ut.     I  hava 


p<-indered  this  question  of  what  to  do  We 
keep  livestock  and  have  to  have  feed.  If  we 
do  this  somehow  we  will  be  penalized.  If 
we  don't  raise  the  feed  then  where  will  we 
be  financially? 

Now  for  the  past  several  years  I  hav«  been 
Blgning  up  to  the  AAA.  I  have  to  or  I 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  live.  But  don't  mis- 
understand me.     I  detest  it. 

If  the  Brannan  plan  Is  given  the  authority 
of  law  then  I  and  others  like  myself  are  Just 
legislated  out  of  life. 

My  people  were  pioneers  in  this  country 
and  I  own  my  farm  ^ome  here  but  I  know 
that  this  is  a  very  lengthy  letter  to  ask  you 
to  read,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there 
Is  nothing  that  Is  happening  behind  that 
nasty  Iron  curtain  In  Russia  but  that  Is  being 
duplicated  here  under  mock  democracy. 

If  the  AAA,  the  power  that  be,  knew  that 
I  had  written  this  letter  they  would  arrange 
to  get  me  somehow,  and  I  know  from  past 
experience. 

If  you  wish  to  use  any  or  all  of  this,  I  will 
give  my  permission  but  plpase  do  not  dis- 
close my  Identity  or  the  county  where  It 
came  from  so  It  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  trace  It. 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  AnnWer- 
sary  of  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NCW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Brooklyn. 
Messrs.  Celler.  Pfeifer,  Keogh,  OTooie, 
HeffeFvNan.  Heller,  and  Mr.s.  Kelly, 
and  I  have  today  introduced  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  a  special  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn. 

The  pages  of  American  hiotorj-  are  re- 
plete With  many  heroic  episodes  attest- 
ing to  the  valor  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  fought  to 
e.stablish  and  maintain  the  independence  / 
of  this  country.  In  our  cfTorts  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  American  people  in  a  world  of  true 
peace  In  our  own  day.  we  often  go  back 
and  refresh  our  memory  about  the  early 
days  of  our  nationhood,  those  ciucial  and 
sacnflcial  days  when  the  fate  of  the 
future  American  Republic  was  being  de- 
termined. Those  days  have  always 
been  a  source  of  great  inspiration  and 
genuine  patriotism  to  the  American  poo- 
pie,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
generations  to  come. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  historical 
events  in  our  Nation's  history  dates  back 
to  the  early  Revolutionary  period,  to 
that  eventful  year  of  1776.  We  refer  to 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn — sometimes, 
known  also  as  the  Battle  of  Long  Is- 
land— which  occurred  on  August  27, 
1776,  just  a  few  weeks  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  formally 
adopted,  heralding  the  birth  of  a  new 
and  great  (iemucracy. 
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In  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  modern  Dunkirk  idea ;  that 
i.s,  the  withdrawal  to  safety  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  acrcss  a  barrier  of  water 
under  the  most  adverse  military  condi- 
tions. Gen.  George  Washington's  suc- 
cessful retreat  during  the  Battle  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  subsequent  effect  of  his 
strategic  act  must  have  left  such  lasting 
impressions  en  the  Briti.'^h  that  they 
never  forgot  it  and,  in  turn,  used  it  with 
great  success  themselves  just  10  years 
ago  at  Dunkirk  in  June  1940.  Simi- 
larly, as  Dunkirk  helped  to  save  the  final 
victory  for  Britain  in  our  days,  so  the 
Battle  of  Brooklyn  helped  to  save  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  from  being  sur- 
rounded and  captured— a  fate  which 
would  have  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  and  dashed  to  earth  their 
hopes  for  independence. 

The  Battle  of  Brooklyn  has  not  been 
sufficiently  and  properly  evaluated  by  our 
historians  in  the  past.  It  unque.^tion- 
ably  ranks  with  Lexington  and  Concord 
and  Valley  Forge  and  many  other  his- 
toric battles  of  that  period  as  an  event 
cf  major  importance.  It  merits  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
toiT.  Although  officially  the  Americans 
lost  that  battle  and  retreated  across  the 
East  River  to  Manhattan,  it  actually 
proved  to  be  a  significant  turning  point 
in  the  war.  It  slowed  the  British  mili- 
tary effort  against  the  Americans  and 
it  kept  our  forces  intact  and  in  a  state 
of  high  morale.  As  we  lock  back  toaay 
upon  that  event  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  the  sacrificial  spirit  of  those  early 
Americans  heroically  defending  the  revo- 
lutionary cause  at  the  old  Stons  House  in 
Brooklyn  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
courageous  chapters  in  our  history. 

We  are  approaching  a  significant  an- 
niversary of  this  notable  event  which 
lends  itself  most  fittingly  to  a  commemo- 
rative celebration  and  to  paying  homage 
to  those  valiant  martyrs  by  txiendin^ 
appropriate  recognition  to  their  heroic 
deeds  and  sacrifices  during  the  Battle  cf 
Brooklyn  in  1776.  On  Aueust  27,  1951 
we  v.ill  celebrate  the  one  hundred  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  that  historic 

event. 

It  was  just  prior  to  that  battle  that 
General  Washington  addiessed  his  troops 
as  follows: 

T>'e  enemy  have  now  landed  on  Long 
Island  and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  en 
which  the  honor  and  success  of  this  army  and 
the  safety  of  cur  bleeding  country  depend. 
Remembe'r,  officers  and  soldiers,  that  you  ara 
freemen  fighting  for  the  blessings  of  Ub- 
c-ty— that  slavery  will  be  your  portion  and 
that  of  your  posterity  If  you  do  not  acqmi 
yourselves  like  men. 

The  people  of  the  Bcrcugh  cf  Brook- 
lyn intend  to  celebrate  this  anniversaiy 
with  the  proper  dedicatory  services,  wide 
civic  participation,  and  suitable  pro- 
grams as  a  manifestation  of  patriotism 
in  a  living  democracy. 

Th-  bill  we  are  introducing  today  calls 
for  the  issuance  by  the  Post  02ce  De- 
partment of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  memoriahzmg  the  Battle  of  Brook- 
lyn It  will  boar  a  design  dep.ctmg  the 
battle  and  will  bo  issued  on  the  anniver- 
sary date  indicated. 


Tbe  Test  of  the  DairynaD't  Strength 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARThTR  HALL 

OF    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nZTRESESI ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  ED'.VIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rzcoed.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Chenango 
County  Farmer: 

The  dairyman  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gressional bta.rict  will  be  given  three  tests 
in  1950.  The  test  of  his  strength  of  fighting 
spirit,  the  test  of  the  strength  cf  his  vote. 
end  the  strength  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress — Edwin  AarHra  Hall. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1943  Con- 
gressman Hall  was  said  to  be  the  main  tar- 
get under  Damocratic  fire  for  they  wished 
him  removed  from  Congress  and  no  means 
were  to  be  spared  to  remove  him.  and  the 
good  work  was  to  be  done  in  Binghamton  for 
his  greatest  strength  was  there.  It  was  soon 
learned  that  his  strength  in  Binghamton 
was  so  great  and  In  the  rural  districts  also, 
thf.t  all  the  schemes,  even  the  $50  schemes 
were  fruitless. 

But  the  plans  and  schemes  have  taken  a 
new  turn  in  19i0.  Reinforcements  are  needed 
and  what  better  place  to  look  for  them  than 
among  the  dair\'men  tor  there  could  be  a 
net  laid  for  them  and  him  also.  It  Is  a  great 
help  to  some  If  the  farmer  can  he  kept  a 
slave  to  help  pay  others'  expenses.  The 
Brannan  plan  was  carefully  "s^rit'en  but  it 
was  expected  the  farmer  would  object  as  he 
had  a  little  experience  with  dictators  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Then  he  was  told  when 
he  m.ust  arise,  when  he  should  retire,  where 
he  could  go,  where  he  must  net  go.  what  he 
could  do  and  not  do.  what  crops  he  could 
raise,  and  how  much  he  could  raise.  But  if 
the  fanners  objected  there  was  another  way: 
he  could  be  compelled  to  take  It.  So  the  net 
tightened  untU  the  farmers  turned  to  their 
Representative  for  help. 

Just  as  expected.  Congressman  Hall  asked 
that  the  farmers  be  allowed  to  survive  by 
giving  them  a  fair  price  for  their  produce. 
He  asked  that  the  dairymen  be  given  a  price 
for  milk  that  would  cover  the  price  of  pro- 
duction. What  was  the  answer.'  The  price 
of  milk  was  lowered. 

Then  again  he  did  the  expected  Ke  asked 
that  the  price  of  dairy  faed  be  lowered  until 
the  farmer's  milk  check  would  pay  his  feed 
bill.  What  happened?  The  price  cf  dairy 
feed  advanc?d.*  He  asked  that  the  suffering 
dairyman  In  drought -stricken  areas  of  which 
his  district  was  a  part  be  given  help  to  place 
them  on  their  feet  again.  What  was  the  an- 
swer? Thev  were  told  hay  would  be  avail- 
able at  from  W5  to  >50  per  ton.  That  was  the 
help  the  dalrvman  got.  And  each  time  he 
was  refused  help  the  net  tightened  around 
the  dalrvman  and  his  Representative.  For 
if  the  dalrv-man  could  be  compelled  to  lose 
cocfldeT^ce  in  his  Representative  the  rest 
would  be  easy. 

Congressman  Hall  has  repeatedly  tried  to 
keep  the  farmer  from  beirg  cau?ht  in  some 
ret  that  has  been  cast  for  him.  Despite 
threats  it  would  cost  h:m  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress he  has  been  loyal  to  his  dairymen. 
He  has  fought  the  manufacturers  of  oleo. 
It  Is  true  he  voted  for  repeal  of  all  taxes 
en  oleo  because  manufacturers  cf  butter  and 
even  the  dalrvmen  asked  for  a  compromise: 
asked  that  ail  taxes  be  removed  and  oleo 
be  left  uncolored.  The  manufacturers  of 
oleo  accepted  the  removal  cf  taxes  and  then 
asked  that   they   be   allowed   to  color  their 


product  yellow.  Congressman  Hail  fought 
stubbornly  to  prevent  Interstate  commerce 
and  coloring  of  oleo  but  the  manufacturers 
gained  victories.  But  this  should  not  reflect 
In  any  way  on  Congressman  Halls  ability. 
Although  the  southern  Democrats  gained 
victories  they  swore  vengeance  on  those  who 
fought  them. 

And  has  Congressman  Hall  any  other  ene- 
mies? He  has  been  named  as  the  world's 
champion  on  remembering  faces  and  shak- 
ing hands.  Can  it  be  possible,  when  in 
Washirgton,  he  has  forgotten  or  purposely 
declined  to  shake  the  hand  of  Jchn  L.  Lewis 
or  Joe  Stalin?  Would  he  forget  and  Ignore 
two  such  prominent  men  as  they  and  then 
come  back  to  his  own  home  town  and  re- 
member every  face  and  shalze  the  hand  of 
each  constituent? 

The  dairvmen  should  give  all  this  care- 
ful tnou-ht.  Tt-eiT  Representative  Is  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  among  several  other  can- 
didates. The  Republicans  are  anxious  to 
keep  all  the  power  they  have.  For  that 
reason  the  incumbent  should  be  chosen. 

The  dairvmen  should  remember  every  time 
th?y  yield  an  inch  the  enemy  advances  one 
mile  '  And  if  the  dairymen  surrender  their 
representative,  they  have  surrendered  every- 

thing.  .      ^ 

The  dairv  industry  is  a  business  and  no 
business  of  any  kind  Is  so  great  It  cannot 
be  injured  or  ruined.  Are  not  the  Triple 
Cities  fchoe  factories  already  In  similar  dan- 
ger? 

If  the  dairy  Industry  Is  to  be  saved  It  must 
be  saved  by  the  dau-yman,  not  by  politics. 
And  any  who  doubt  Congressman  Hall's 
cacabllity.  stability,  integrity,  and  loyalty 
should  a<^k  hlmstlf  the  question.  Why  are 
the  opposition  ?.nd  manufacturers  of  oleo  so 
determined  to  rid  Congress  cf  him?  '  That 
l3  all  th?t  is  needed  to  prove  the  worth  of 
Congressman  Hall  to  his  party  and  hi* 
dairvmen. 

Edwi.n  AnTHcm  Hall  is  not  the  man  to  be 
Infiuenced  or  bribed.  He  Is  not  the  handy- 
man around  Washineton.  working  for  his 
own  pi-rtv  cnlv  when  the  opposite  party  has 
no  use  for  him.  If  he  was  that  type  he 
would  have  no  trt  uble  staying  In  Washing- 
ton for  the  ether  party  would  see  he  waa 
keat  there. 

if  the  peoDle  of  Binghamton  are  p.annlng 
a  stratecy.  If  votes  can  be  ocoled  to  defeat 
him,  the  dairyman  can  use  that  same  strat- 
egy and  votes  can  be  pooled  to  elect  him. 
He'  Is  representing  the  Democratic  dairymen 
as  well  as  the  Republican.  When  he  lights 
for  one  he  f.ghts  for  the  other. 

The  dairymen  should  forget  politics  when 
electlne  their  Representative  for  It  is  for 
their  iriterest  to  do  so.  They  must  fight  and 
fljht  to  win.  They  should  not  fight  for  him 
on»*  dav  and  be  against  him  the  next. 

Congressman  Hall  Is  flanked  on  all  sides 
In  the  Triple  Cities  by  friends  who  can 
neither  be  Influenced  nor  bnbod.  Their 
support  with  the  dairymen's  should  be  suf- 
ficient for-lt  was  said  in  1948  his  strength 
In  the  cities  and  the  strength  of  the  farmers 
were  50-53. 

If    the    dairy   farmers    of    1950    have    the 
fighting  spl.-lt  of  their  forefathers  to  fight 
for    their    lioerty,    they    will    start    flghtms 
while   the  fighting   Is   good   and   while   they 
have    a    Representative    In    Washington    to 
fight  with  them  and  for  them.    If  the  Repub- 
lican dairymen  value  their  liberty  thev  ^lU 
go  to  the  primaries  and  demand  liberty  by 
casting  their  vcte  to  renominate  their  Repre- 
sentative. Edwin  AuTirca  Hall.     And  If  the 
D?mocratic  dairymen  have  the  fighting  spirit 
to  answer  the  challenge  hurled  p.*  the  dairy- 
men and  their  representative.  "CSet  help  if 
you  can.'"  they  wnll  answer  that  challenge 
with     another     challenge     In     November — 
-T2ke   my   Representative   from   me   If   you 
can  "     ( Chenauqo   County   Farmer,    by   Mrs. 
D  E  Huntley.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Greene.  N.  Y.) 
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Reserve  CompoDents  Policy  Beard  Is 
[  Hope  of  ROA 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MICHIGUf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATn-ES 
FndJV.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
penmssion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  Uie  Michigan  Res^erve  Offl- 
cers  A<^50CiaUoa  convention  a:  Battle 
Greek.  Satiirday.  June  3.  1»50: 

Mr.  CSialnBMi.  dMUafoMMd  fuwu.  ntetii* 
ben  of  tkm  SOA  •md  BOAL:  I  kncm  of  no 

better  wit  to  ccrrr  the  main  problems  of 
Interest  to  reterruta  tb&a  to  cumnuulw  tb« 
ftCtlTl^iea  nf  tbe  netr  Bc>&rd  aet  up  a  year  $go, 
in  the  cttot  of  the  Secretarr  of  Defen**  to 
han<l>  thaw  probtema 

I  MT  tliat  for  th\M  w— on.  The  hutory  of 
the  A-'my  and  :^;e  Air  J^arte.  In  particular.  In 
regard  to  their  Reaerrcs  h««  not  been  rery 
good.  Tlita  !•  not  »o  true  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps:  and  I  car.  understand  at  least 
la  part,  and  lympathiae  w:th  the  Armr  and 
Air  Force  In  their  dealings  with  some  of 
thetr  probtems. 

But  certainly  one  reason  they  hare  had 
trouble  can  be  traced  to  t^e  general-staff 
system.  Here  is  why  Under  th.^it  svstem, 
ail  the  xr.iHtary— net  excluding  the  Re- 
•erres— head  up  In  the  Chief  cf  Staff.  The 
clTihan  Secret a.-T  usually  knows  onlT  as 
much  as  the  Chief  of  Stiff  lets  him  know. 
And  the  Chief  of  Staff  Is  almost  always  what 
In  the  Nary  is  kncwr.  as  a  "line  officer" — a 
field  soldier  who  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  standing  combat  forces  than 
to  anything  else. 

I  am  not  standing  In  Judgment  on  that. 
I  ^^t  say  that  is  the  slTua::cn  Whether  it 
Is  good  or  bad.  generally  speaking  is  another 
•ubjert  that  I  cant  try  to  corer  tonight. 

But.  taking  that  as  a  fact.  It  leaves  the 
Reserves  behind  the  serrlce  eight  baU.  The 
Chief  knows  about  and  Is  Interested  In  the 
Infantry,  the  armored  force,  and  so  on.  but 
when  It  comes  to  the  civilian  Rese.'-res.  he 
can  give  their  needs  attention  only  on  a  part- 
time  basis 

Now,  this  Situation  h&s  produced  several 
bills  in  Congress  to  put  Reserve  matters  in 
the  A.Tny  and  Ar  Force  In  the  hands  of  the 
civilian  side  cf  the  Departments — to  taxe 
these  matters  away  from  the  complete  ccn- 
trol  of  the  Chief  of  S'.aS  and  General  Staff 
and  vest  them  in  a  civilian  Ur.der  Secreta.-y 
or  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Affai.*s. 
Tour  ROA  has  been  Interested  in  that  in  the 
past,  and  it  might  get  active  eventually  In 
the  Congress  if  a  strong  enough  case  is  made 
for  It. 

But.  In  the  meantime,  a  really  great  step 
forward  has  been  taken  fv>r  the  Reserves. 
The  Defp.'ise  Department  last  year  set  up 
what  is  koown  as  the  Civilian  Components 
PuUcy  Board.  It  ts  an  intrinsic  part  of  Sec- 
retary Johnson  8  office,  and.  therefore,  takes 
the  place  cf  the  previous  efforts  to  get  these 
matters  away  from  Chief  of  Staff  conuoi  in 
the  Pentagon. 

I  believe  it  has  the  opponun.ty  to  accom- 
plish more  lor  the  sertices'  Reserves  than 
anything  dene  In  recent  years  for  them,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it  to- 
night. That  Board,  only  a  >ear  old.  func- 
tioning on  the  same  high  level  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Munitions  Boi^rd.  the 
Research  and  Development  B<jard.  and  the 
Prrsonnel  Policy  Board.  U.  I  expect,  to  affect 
the  military  future  of  every  member  of  our 
civUian  components,  active  or  inactive.     And, 


given  cloee  scrutiny  and  g^-ntle  prodding  by 
the  Congrees.  I  think  its  imp.ict  on  the  re- 
serves will  be  aU  to  the  good.  (I  have  to 
•ay  here  that  the  way  some  things  have  gone 
lor  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserves  in  the  past 
makes  me  suspect  that  any  progress  by  this 
Board  would  be  bound  to  be  good  ) 

So  now.  how  does  this  new  Board  work. 
Listen  closely  to  this.  It  is  exceptionally 
important  to  each  of  you  here  and  to  Re- 
serves all  over  the  Nation. 

Thu  Civilian  Componenu  Policy  B<iard 
makes  recommendations  direct  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  Reserve  matters  of 
nv»)or  policy.  In  all  other  Reserve  matters — 
that  Is.  those  not  of  a  major  policy  nature, 
and  there  are  many  of  these — the  Board  has 
the  lull  delegated  power  of  the  Secretary 
or  De!er>sc  under  the  Uniflc^lon  Act.  (Judg- 
l::g  from  our  recent  experiences  In  the 
Congresa  I  needfi  t  remind  you  that  that 
p>ower  of  the  Secretary  la  not  Inconsiderable. 
Tou  can  sec  that  your  new  Board  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  wield  a  really  big  stick  if  It  has  to.) 

Specifically,  though,  your  Board  has  this 
assigned  Job.  It  U  charged  with  the  plans. 
policies,  and  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Fore*  In  the  Reserve  area.  Of  courke.  It 
Is  founded  on  the  basic  concept  that  It  should 
function  only  as  a  staff  agency — a  concept 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  all  activities 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
even  though  that  wasn  t  done  recently  in  re- 
spect to  closing  of  military  hospitals  over  the 
Nation,  including  Battle  Creek  here  In  Michi- 
gan. But.  Insofar  as  your  Board  goes.  It  has 
done  that,  and  hence  has  left  In  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Departments  their  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  Reserve  programs. 

Now.  I  want  to  point  out  here  that  your 
Board  is  not.  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, a  rubbtr -stamp  outfit  for  the  Regular 
services-.  Twelve  of  Its  voting  members  are 
themselves  members  of  the  civilian  compon- 
ents. Two  come  from  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Army,  two  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  two  from  the  Naval  Reserve, 
two  from  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  two 
from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  two  from 
the  Air  National  Guard.  These  are  senior 
officers  with  many  years  of  service  who  have 
been  and  are  active  in  these  aifairs  in  Wash- 
ington and  over  the  country*.  Their  member- 
ship on  this  Board  is  a  splendid  step  for- 
ward far  all  Reserves,  and  I  am  looking  for 
really  substantial  results  to  fiow  from  their 
efforts. 

Now.  there  are  seven  other  voting  members 
of  the  Board.  They  are  the  chairman,  who  is 
Mr  Edwin  H.  Burgess,  and  a  civilian  assist- 
ant secret&ry  and  a  top-ranking  officer  from 
each  of  the  three  military  departments. 
Each  of  these  members  is  a  man  cf  high  exec- 
utive caliber,  thoroughly  experienced  and 
qualified  for  making  top-level  policies  and 
decisions.  For  example,  Mr.  Burge.^.  the 
chairman.  Is  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio  Railroad. 
That  is  certamly  high  calibre  experience. 
And  he  only  recently  succeeded  Mr.  William 
T.  Fancy,  who  Is  president  of  the  Associ.^- 
tion  of  American  Railroads.  Mr.  Farley  was 
the  chairman  of  the  ClviUan  Components 
Policy  Board  from  its  inception  until  last 
month.  The  Board's  retiring  executive  offi- 
cer, Luke  W  Flnlay.  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
Organized  Reserve  C'jrpe,  a  grtiduat*  of  both 
W\-6t  Puu.t  a;.d  T»le  University  Law  School 
and  World  War  II  executive  officer  of  the 
Army  Transportation  Corps,  is  now  returning 
to  his  position  as  counsel  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Corp.  of  New  Jersey.  I  understand  that 
General  Flnlay  will  be  succeeded  by  Fvear 
Adm.  I.  M  Mci^lsujn  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
also  a  very  able  man.  The  admiral  has  been 
assfx-iated  with  the  Na\al  Air  Reserve  since 
World  War  I  and  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Civilian  Components  Policy  Board. 

So  that  is  the  composition  of  your  Board 
In  the  PentH^'  .J.  1  have  seen  few  Washing- 
ten  boards  as  good.    It  seems  to  me  thai  it 


will  take  a  superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of 
someone  to  keep  U  from  doing  Que  work,  and 
I  think  you'll  agree. 

Now.  bear  In  mind  that  the  Board  Is  not 
a  full-time  organlTatlon.  It  h.is  convened. 
I  understand,  for  seven  sessions  since  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  However,  It  doesn't  stand 
still  in  between  sessions.  An  executive  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  three  clvlllnn  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  the  Chairman.  Is  em- 
powered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  act 
for  the  Bcmrd  when  the  Board  Is  not  in 
session  and  action  Is  too  urgent  to  wait  for 
the  next  sesf^lon.  Also,  the  Board  has  a 
full-time  research  and  planning  staff.  Like 
the  Board  Itself,  It  Is  a  well-balanced  group 
of  Regulars,  Reservists,  and  National  Guard 
men.  who  have  been  selected  from  their 
Various  military  departments.  So  there  is 
continuity  in  the  executive  committee  and 
the  research  and  planning  staff  despite  the 
part-tune  nature  of  the  Board. 

So  much  for  the  Board's  make-up.  Now. 
let's  get  to  what  It  Is  doing. 

I  am  sure  that  by  far  the  most  Important 
matter  before  the  Board  since  It  was  cre- 
ated Is  the  so-called  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act.  It  has  been  before  the  Board  since 
Its  first  meeting  In  October,  which  Is  too 
long.  In  my  opinion,  but  I  have  believed  In 
giving  the  new  Board  a  reasonable  chance 
before  finding  too  much  fault  with  it.  Now, 
this  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  Is  a  piece  of 
so-called  must  legislation.  It  is  to  come  to 
Congress  for  enactment  In  the  near  future. 
What  It  does  is  to  broaden  the  previous  so- 
called  Roper  bill— H.  R.  2828  of  this  Con- 
gress— so  as  to  apply  generally  across-the- 
board  to  the  civilian  components  of  the 
three  services.  The  Roper  bill,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  was  the  Navy's  Intended  mod- 
ernization of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938 
and  was  a  magnificent  Job  which  now  Is  to 
benefit  all  Reserves. 

Sothlalstobea  sort  of  charter  for  all 
Reserves.  It  will  provide  a  base  In  law  for 
the  organization  of  the  civilian  components 
of  all  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  processed 
some  time  ago  by  the  Civilian  Components 
Policy  Board  with  the  hope  that  It  might  be 
Introduced  in  this  Congress  and  hence  would 
be  available  for  general  discussion  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  civilian  ctmpo- 
nents,  veterans'  organizations,  and  all  Indi- 
viduals concerned.  The  legislation  Is  to  In- 
clude a  section  covering  matters  common  to 
all  the  services  and  also  a  section  covering 
Items  peculiar  to  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  Importance  of 
this  measure  to  each  of  you,  I  will  hit  Its 
high  points  very  briefly. 

It  has  a  section  covering  standard  con- 
tracts for  members  of  all  civilian  compo- 
nents on  extended  active  duty.  An  allow- 
ance for  uniforms  for  officers  of  all  the 
services  Is  established  commensurate  with 
the  allowance  which  Naval  Reserve  officers 
have  received  for  some  time.  The  so-called 
common  Federal  commission  bill  Is  Included, 
providing  for  a  common  Federal  commission 
for  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  Or- 
gantzed  Reserve  Corps.  Items  such  as  these 
which  are  the  subject  of  separate  proposed 
legislation  have  been  Included  In  this  bill 
In  order  to  make  It  an  all-lncluslve  general 
basic  law  for  all  Reserves. 

A  section  of  the  Na\'y  title  of  this  bill 
prescribes  that  Reservl.su  serving  on  active 
duty  during  any  future  war  or  national 
emergency  shall  be  transferred  temporarily 
to  the  Regular  Navy.  MarUie  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  Is  to  place  naval  reservists 
while  on  active  duty  In  the  same  position 
as  the  Regulars. 

The  legislation  does  not  deal  primarily 
With  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  other 
major  laws,  such  as  pay.  retirement,  and 
the  universal  code  cf  military  Justice,  except 
as  those  matters  have  to  be  mentioned  In 
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connection  w/ith  certa'n  sections  of  this  bill. 
Of  course.  It  Is  not  the  aim  of  this  bill  to 
change  those  laws. 

Your  board  has  moved  two  other  legislative 
mecsures  that  are  of  great  Importance  to 
a  well-balanced  reserve  program.  High  pri- 
ority has  been  properly  attached  to  the  re- 
serve training  facilities  bill,  and  to  a  pro- 
posed Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  bill. 
The  first  of  these  Is  Just  about  to  come  out 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
authorizes  the  construction,  on  a  Joint  usage 
basis,  cf  additional  facilities  needed  for  the 
training  of  the  expanded  postwar  reserve 
programs.  The  second,  which  Is  now  lied 
up  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  but  scon 
to  come  up  to  Congress,  modernizes  existing 
ROTC  legislation  and  is  extremely  important. 
It  Would  make  available  to  all  the  services 
on  an  acrc«s-the-board  basis  provisions  com- 
parable to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  Navy 
alone  under  the  Holloway  Act,  tbiu  bringing 
about  parity  among  the  »er%lces  In  the  pro- 
curement and  tralnln;j  of  sorely  needed  Jun- 
ior officf rs  fcr  the  three  rejular  service*  and 
their  civilian  components. 

And  there  is  more  legislation  that  has 
been  considered  by  your  board.  A  military 
and  naval  science  buildings  bill  has  teen 
propcsed.  If  the  Congress  passes  it.  It  will 
authorize  the  Aimy.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to 
make  grants  to  certain  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  purchase,  construction,  and  ex- 
pansion of  military  and  naval  science  build- 
ings. These  grants  of  moneys  could  be  m.ade 
to  accredited  universities  and  colleges  grant- 
ing baccalaureate  or  hliher  degrees  at  which 
ROTC.  NROTC.  or  AFROTC  units  now  exist 
or  may  hereafter  be  established.  The  grants 
are  set  up  to  be  used  to  deiray  a  portion  cf 
the  costs  of  construction  of  a  permanent 
building,  or  buildings,  or  altering,  remodel- 
ing and  enlarging  an  existing  building  or 
buildings,  for  use  as  a  military  or  naval  sci- 
ence building,  or  both.  The  Idea  Is  to  pro- 
vide space  for  Instruction  in  military  or  naval 
FCience  including  space  for  A.-my,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  personnel,  and  security  and  hous- 
ing for  military  and  naval  Instructional 
equipment. 

Fcr  other  legislative  Items  being  consid- 
ered by  the  board.  I  will  dash  these  off: 
Amendments  to  your  retirement  law  (Public 
Law  810)  to  broaden  the  scope  of  retire- 
ment beneats  extended  to  certain  nurse  and 
WAC  members  cf  the  civilian  components; 
amendments  to  Public  Law  108  providing  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  members  of  civilian 
components  who  suffer  disability  or  death 
from  training  injuries;  measures  which  will 
perm.lt  the  teivices  to  furnish  rations  In 
kind  to  enlisted  reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel  engaging  In  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing: e.\panslon  of  the  military  amateur  radio 
system  program:  provisions  for  active  duty 
status  for  United  States  property  and  dis- 
bursing cfficers.  and  bills  to  establish  an 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  medal  and  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  commendation  medal. 

I  mention  all  of  this  because  It  begins 
to  locit  to  m.e  as  If  the  Ie3l3lative  require- 
ments of  our  Reserve  forces  arc  now  and 
will  continue  In  the  future  to  have  sym- 
pathetic direction  from  a  high  level  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  Is  very 
Important  to  the  success  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
gvarrs.  But  there  are  other  Important  ele- 
ments In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  civilian  components  besides  legisla- 
tlon.  One  Is  the  very  Important  subject 
cf  fiscal  matters,  and  that  one  Is  mighty 
hard  to  reach,  in  Its  planning  stages,  by 
the  Congress,  so  the  Board  can  strike  a 
tremendous  blow  there  If  It  carries  out  Its 
recponslbilities  as  It  is  expected  to.  Based 
on  reviews  of  budget  estimates  and  studies 
of  the  composition  of  the  individual  com- 
ponents themselves,  the  Board  can  mahe 
powerful  recommendations  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   with    respect    to    the    fiscal    require- 


m.ents  of  the  Reserves  and  the  effect  cf  pos- 
sible budget  limitations  en  a  planned  state 
of  readiness  if  such  limitations  are  imposed. 
This  could  be  the  Board's  most  productive 
arena,  Judging  from  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  Reserves  wUh  the  service  dollar. 
But  to  go  on  about  your  new  Bosrd. 
Even  In  Us  brief  o:-,eratlon  to  date.  It  has 
considered  a  wide  diversity  cf  matters  other 
than  legislation  and  money.  Some  of  these 
items  have  been  completed.  Others  are  still 
In  various  staj:es  of  study  and  development. 
For  Instance,  a  study  Is  now  being  made  of 
the  current  status  within  each  of  the  three 
services  of  what  has  thus  far  been  done  to 
Im.plement  the  recommendations  made  to 
former  S»cretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  by 
an  earlier  committee  on  civilian  compo- 
nents. You  will  recognlzs  the  report  of  this 
committee  as  the  Cray  Board  Report.  It  had 
90  recommendations.  They  were  Intended  to 
determine  the  type  and  character  of  civilian 
componenu  to  be  maintained,  the  missions 
they  should  have,  the  most  desirable  size  and 
composition,  the  proper  relationship  cf  such 
components  to  the  several  armed  servlcea 
and  to  one  another,  the  ways  In  which  the 
desired  purposes  could  be  attained  with  the 
maximum  of  harmony,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
om.y,  and  the  elimination  of  a  host  of  In- 
equities and  disparities  among  the  several 
components.  The  Board  has  reported  to  me 
that  It  Is  going  to  determine  the  need  fcr 
further  Implementation  by  the  services  of 
these  Gray  Board  recommendations  in  an 
effort  to  aiTive  at  the  most  satisfactory 
organization  and  efHcient  state  of  readiness 
of  the  civilian  component  forces. 

And  here  is  another  interesting  develop- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  corker.  The  Idea  Is 
that  the  members  of  all  civilian  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  should  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  pertaining  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  civilian  component 
program.  To  do  this  the  Board  Is  recom- 
mending that  each  of  the  services  develop  a 
plan  of  local  civilian  component  advisory 
groups.  A  successful  plan  of  this  sort  has 
been  in  effect  for  several  years  in  the  Navy. 
It  works  this  way:  Local  Naval  Reserve  units 
and  Individual  Naval  Reservists  are  invited 
to  submit  recommendations  and  comments 
on  their  local  programs  to  a  Reserve  policy 
group  at  their  naval  district  headquarters. 
The  local  group  screens  and  conscUdates 
the  recommendations  and  comments  fcr  for- 
warding by  the  naval  district  commandant 
to  the  statutory  Naval  Reserve  Policy  B.ard, 
which  convenes  in  Washington.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic over  this  plan.  There  is  too  much 
of  this  submission  of  matters  through  com- 
mand channels.  This  idea  is  much  more 
desirable  from  the  point  cf  view  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  I  think  all  Reserves  will  find 
it  a  much  better  means  of  conrevirg  rec- 
omruendatlons  to  the  people  in  Washingtcn 
who  have  the  power  to  decide  and  act. 

How  to  get  enlisted  Reserves  for  the  armed 
services  Is  also  being  studied.  This  is  being 
done  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Board. 
There  is  serious  need  for  a  definite  program 
In  this  field  throughout  the  services,  and  It 
ought  to  move  along  now  that  the  Board 
Is  getting  its  teeth  Into  it.  The  study  will 
ako  cover  such  allied  problems  as  the  al- 
location of  Reserve  uniis  so  as  to  use  most 
efficiently  the  enlistee  potential  in  the  pwp- 
uiatlon  and  prevent  competition  between 
civilian  component  units;  and  the  value  and 
need  for  an  expansion  of  the  junior  ROTC 
or  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  other 
organized  and   supervised   programs. 

A  Joint  advisory  panel  on  ROTC  affairs 
has  also  been  set  up.  It  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  your  Civilian  Components 
Policy  Board  concerning  ever-all  ROTC 
policies  and  the  coordination  of  the  ROTC 
plr.ns.  policies  and  programs  of  the  three 
mthtary  departments.  Civilian  educators 
closely  assGciaiEd  with  the  ROTC  through- 


out the  country  are  being  Invited  to  p.ir- 
tlcipare  with  representatives  cf  the  military 
departments  in  developing  the^e  recommen- 
dations. 

Now.  I  am  sure  I  don't   need   to   remind 
you  tha'    the   Regular  establishments   form 
a   very   small  porticn  of  our   peak  military 
strengtli    In    time    of    war.     This    created    a 
need  to  establish  policies  for  the  assignment 
of  all  Regular  cfScers  to  duty  with  the  Re- 
serves   at    soma    appropriate    point    in    their 
careers,     it   also  required   some   indoctrina- 
tion of  all  cffi-ers  so  assigned  In  the  prob- 
lems cf  the  Reserves  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  euch  an  assignment.     There  had 
to  be  two  pui poses  In  mind  In  dealing  wUli^ 
this.    One  was  to  give  the  professional  mill-  \ 
tary  men  who  must  be  the  leaders  of  our  war-  / 
time  forces  Intimate  familiarity  uiih  the  un-y 
derstanding  of  the  problems,  state  of  traln- 
Ine.  and  psychological  outlook  of  our  citizen 
iKjidler*.     At  the  same  time  we  have  to  pro- 
vide the  Re::erves  with  the  skilled  guidance 
and  Bupervlslon  that  only  the  professional 
military    man   can    give.     Thl/!    bring*   your 
Board  in  the  picture  again.     A  set  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  cf  the   military  de- 
partments   In    the    as-.lgnment    of    Regular 
officers    to   reserve    duty    was    recommended 
by    the    Civilian    Components    Policy    Board 
and   approved   by   the   Secretary   cf  D?fense. 
If    these    ar     observed    con.scientlcusly    over 
the    years,    they    should    have    far-reaching 
benefits  to  the  entire  Military  Establishment. 
Well,  I  could   keep  this  sort   of  thing  up 
for   a   long   time.     For   example,   the   Board 
has  set  up   on-site   planning   boards   at   all 
Jointly  utilized  facilities.     In  this  It  is  -sup- 
ported    by     52     National     Defense     Reserve 
Facilities  Boards  located  In  each  State,  Ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.     These   were   transferred   to   Its   Juris- 
diction when  the  Reserve  Facilities  Commit- 
tee   was    transferred    from    the    Muniiiona 
Board  some  time  ago.     It  has  also  reviewed 
the   fiscal    year    1950   construction    programs 
and    examined    current    construction    costs. 
Passage    of    the    proposed    Reserve    Training 
Facilities  bill   now  m  the  Hou.se  will  move 
this   along,    but    in    the   meantl.me.   varying 
degrees  cf  joint  usage  are  already  under  way 
in  more  than  700  Reserve  training  facilities. 
The   problem   cf   procurement   of   Reserve 
pilots  is  also  belne  taken  up.     The  prcfclem 
cf    adequate   training   of  enlis^^ed   personnel 
for  all  the  Reserves  is  not  only  being  studied 
but  has  receniiy  been  broadened  to  Include 
a  proposal  to  use  a  syrtem  of  trade  school 
ar  1  college  scholarships  as  an   Inducement 
to   young   men   of   appropriate   age   to   par- 
ticipate In  summer  training  programs  with 
a  view  to  their  subsequent  recruitment  In 
the  Reserves.     A  program  for  the  crcss-train- 
Ing  of  members  cf  the  Civilian"  Components 
of  one  service  by  appropriate  iKilts  of  ether 
service?  is  in  the  mill,  and  the  achievement 
cf  uniform  standards  among  the  services  to 
the  ?rreatest  possible  extent  Is  being  sought 
on  all  such  m.atters  as  drill  pay,  active-duty 
training,    promotion,    ege-ln-grade    re^ula- 
tlcns.  ellowance  cf  retirement   credits,"  and 
the  like.     The  Defense  Departmct  and  with 
other  Interested  agencies  are  elso  trying  to 
develop  policies  on  the  proper  InterrelatTon- 
shlp    between    the    Reserve    programs    and 
Eclective   service  on   the  one   hand   and   t>e- 
tween  the  Reserves  and  other  claimants  for 
essential  manpower  on  the  other. 

I  realize  that  this  list  is  long,  but  I  think 
the  progress  made  thus  far  is  extremely 
gratlXying  and  you  are  enUtled  to  know  about 
it.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Re- 
serves of  the  Armed  Forces,  through  their 
own  Board,  are  participating  on  a  policy- 
making level,  in  decisions  affecting  all  Re- 
serves, and  I  say  that  thingi  are  looking  up 
In  the  Pentagon. 

For  a  final  word.  I  will  say  that  the  Arm.ed 
Services  Ccmmit.ee  has  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee en  Civilian  Components  which  Is 
standing   by   just   In    case    the   Board    rests 
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too  tone  on  Its  oars  It  may  nclng  Into 
action  thU  fall,  at  least  to  keep  In  cUi8« 
toxKh  and  to  prod  things  along  a  bit,  but 
the  main  thing  Is  to  know  that  tn  the 
Pentagon,  and  on  Capitol  HUl  too,  you  new 
hare  groups  In  ex1s:enre  that  can  carry 
your  batties  for  ycu  In  Washington.  Just 
ketp  that  in  mind  and  let  the  committee 
know  If  tbingrs  look  like  they're  poing  wrong. 
I  think  we  can  stoke  up  the  furnaces,  get 
the  flres  going  in  a  hurry,  and  really  get 
results. 


A  Profile  of  Hon.  Jacob  K.  JavHs,  of 
Ntw  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW   JKXS£T 

IN  THE  HOC^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdcy.  June  6.  1950 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
me  today.  I  include  the  lollcwlng  article 
from  the  marazine  New  Yorker  concern- 
ing our  colleague  from  New  York.  Hon. 
Jacob  K.  Javtts; 

Pmonus — The  GKcn-tMAN  Faoii  Nrw  Tout 
(By  E.  H  Kalm.  Jr.) 

To  a  Representative  in  Congress  It  seems 
that  the  Members  of  his  particxilar  txxly 
politic  are.  individually  and  collectively,  the 
nicest,  meet  generous,  ai^d  most  deserving 
people  in  the  world.  He  spends  about  half 
his  time  locking  out  for  their  special  inter- 
ests, and  his  motto  with  regard  to  them  la, 
as  a  rule.  "Ser.ice  wuh  a  smile."  Jacob 
KoppKL  JAvrrs.  the  Republican -Laberal  stand- 
ard bearer,  in  the  House,  of  the  Tweniy-flrbt 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  has  a 
fine  set  of  ahinmg  white  teeth,  and.  though 
by  nature  a  rather  sclemn  man.  he  is  often 
moved  to  display  them  in  fond  welcome 
upon  the  approach  of  a  constituent,  much 
In  the  manner  of  a  maitre  d  hotel  upon  the 
approach  of  a  steady  srnd  well-heeled  cus- 
tomer. The  demands  on  Javits  patience, 
endurance,  and  resourcefulness  are.  on  the 
whole,  infinitely  more  severe  than  those  a 
bead  waiter  has  to  cope  wiih.  Javits  has 
served  3  years  in  Congress,  and  during  that 
stretch  has  been  asked  by  his  flock  to  handle 
•round  10.000  matters.  Should  an  ex- 
soldier  In  the  Twenty-first  District,  which 
takes  in  the  upper  West  Side,  including  the 
entire  northern  tip  of  Manhattan  and  has 
ft  population  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  million, 
feel,  as  one  did  not  long  ago,  that  the 
Veteran.*;'  Administration  was  unfair  in  its 
decree  that  he  ought  to  be  treated  by  psychi- 
atric therapy  father  than  by  psychoanalysis, 
Javtts  is  the  man  wjth  whom  the  complaint 
Is  apt  to  be  lodged.  Should  a  lady  t>e  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  demanding  of  her  a  dollar  and 
seventeen  cents  more  than  she  owes  on  her 
Federal  income  tax,  or  another  lady,  repre- 
senting an  Elizabethan  reading  club,  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  New  York  Public 
Library  carries  a  shamefully  inadequate  stock 
of  the  bocks  favored  by  her  society.  Javtts 
Is  the  man  who  is  likely  to  hear  about  It 
and  be  expected  to  do  something  about  It. 
He  is  a  public  servant  of  remarkable  forti- 
tude and  energy',  and  every  few  waking  hours 
he  does  a  favor  for  a  constituent — sometimes 
without  kno-vlng  ata.:iut  It,  since  he  has  a 
staff  of  six  assistants  who  dispose  of  many 
»uch  problems  in  his  influential  name. 

Jarrrs  Is  so  conscientious  that  he  makes 
■ure  his  constituents  are  locked  after  even 
when  he  Is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
them  In  the  summer  of  1»47,  while  In 
Europe  on  a  congressional  fact-finding  ex- 


pedition, he  had  a  good  deal  of  legislative 
research  to  attend  to.  over  a  wide  area,  but 
nonetheless  he  took  pair.s  during  a  stopover 
In  Dublin  to  (jet  In  touch  with  the  American 
consul  regarding  the  l.ssuancc  of  a  visa  to  a 
coufln  of  one  of  his  constituents,  who  was 
eager  to  migrate  to  the  Twenty-tirst  Dis- 
trict, and  upon  finding  himself  In  Vicuna 
he  took  equal  pains  to  expedite  the  admis- 
sion to  this  country  of  a  rabbi,  then  in  a 
displaced-persons  camp,  whom  a  group  of 
constituents  wished  to  import  to  officiate  at 
their  temple  Javtts  scarcely  ever  falls  to 
react  sympathetically  to  a  plea  for  help  from 
a  resident  of  his  district.  Recently,  a  young 
man  In  Washington  Heights  wrote  In  to 
say  that  he  thoueht  he  was  losing  his  mind, 
and  what  did  his  Congressman  propose  to 
do  about  It?  "I  am  sure  you  will  remain 
sane."  Javtts  replied,  and  urged  the  man 
to  feel  free  to  call  on  him  again  if  he  needed 
further  advice. 

The  gentleman  from  Now  York  Is  a  dazzling 
example  of  a  successful  progression  frcm  rags 
to  riches.  His  fathers  monthly  cash  earn- 
ings never  exceeded  $40  and  his  political 
activities  were  confined  to  proselytizing  for 
Tammany  Hall  on  the  lower  East  Side;  his 
mother  could  neither  read  nor  write  until 
she  was  55.  The  fact  that  the  son  of  this 
underprivileged  couple  may  now  affix  an 
Hon  to  his  name,  is  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  Bankers  Club,  calls  John  Hay  Whitney 
"Jock. "  and  can.  without  quivering,  pay  a 
check  at  "21."  where  he  frequently  dines 
when  in  New  York,  is  an  Inspiration  to 
many  of  his  constituents,  among  whom  are 
quite  a  few  refugees  frcm  Europe  seeking  the 
realization  of  the  American  dream.  In 
Javtts'  rapid  rise  to  eminence  they  see  the 
fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  they  entertain 
for  their  own  children,  and  they  would  be 
delighted  if  their  Congressman  were  to  make 
even  more  splendid  political  progress  In  the 
future.    So  would  he. 

The  Congressman's  father.  Morris  Javits. 
was  born  in  1862  In  Mielnitza.  which  was 
then  part  of  Austria  and  is  now  part  of  the 
Soviet  Ukraine,  and  was  entrusted  by  his 
parents  to  a  rabbi.  In  whose  steps  It  was 
hoped  he  would  follow.  Instead,  when  he 
was  22.  he  migrated  to  the  United  States 
and.  like  so  many  other  newcomers  from 
eastern  Europe,  went  into  the  clothing  In- 
dustry. He  made  pants.  He  had  been  here 
7  years  when  he  met  his  future  wife.  Ida  Litt- 
man.  She  had  been  born  In  Palestine,  the 
child  of  a  farmer's  daughte  who  had  mar- 
ried a  traveling  salesman  from  Vienna  while 
he  was  p>asslng  throusjh  Galilee  and  had  been 
ebandoned  by  him  shortly  thereafter.  Idas 
mother  subsequently  married  a  Russian  and 
went  off  with  him  to  Odessa,  leaving  the 
girl  in  Palestine,  where  she  was  obliged  to 
go  to  work  at  the  age  of  6  Ida  Joined  her 
mother  and  stepfather  In  Odessa  when  she 
was  16.  and  2  years  after  that,  when  the 
stepfather  died,  mother  and  daughter  came 
to  New  York  Ida  went  Into  the  clothing 
trade,  too.  She  made  neckties.  She  was 
married  to  Morris  Javits  in  1893.  and  they 
had  two  sons,  Benjamin,  born  the  following 
year,  and  Jacob,  born  in  1904  and  for  most  of 
the  time  since  then  known  Informally  as 
Jack. 

Morris  Javits  was  a  dreamy  type.  111  at 
ease  In  a  materialistic  world,  and  his  wife, 
a  practical  woman  who  considered  pants- 
making  a  precariously  seasonal  trade,  ob- 
tained a  degree  of  security  for  the  family 
by  persuadlni;  her  husband  to  devote  himself 
Instead  to  superintending  three  dingy  tene- 
ments near  the  corner  of  Orchard  and  Stan- 
ton Streets.  That  at  any  rate  meaijt  they 
could  live  rent-free.  She  helped  support 
the  family  by  selling  toys  and  drygoods  from 
a  pushcart.  There  were  about  twenty  adult 
tenants  in  each  of  the  tenements  over  which 
her  husband  presided,  and  the  senior  Javits, 
in  addition  to  performing  his  custodial  du- 
ties, represented  Tammany  Hall  on  the  prem- 


ises. Before  every  election,  he  would  go  to  a 
nearby  saloon,  and  fron  Its  proprietor,  who 
controlled  p<illtical  disbursements  In  that 
neighborhood,  receive  a  $2  honorarium  for 
each  tenant  eligible  to  vote  and  ostensibly 
willing  to  vote  Democratic. 

In  return  for  bis  taking  the  trouble  to 
distribute  those  incentives,  he  was  allowed 
by  Tammany  to  perform  minor  philanthropic 
functU'iis  In  Its  behalf,  such  as  fixing  any 
parking  tickets  acquired  by  pushcart  peddlers 
on  his  corner.  Jack  attended  public  school 
in  the  neighborhood.  By  the  time  he  finished 
the  eltmentary  grades.  In  1916.  his  brother 
had  left  City  College,  had  set  up  sliop  as  a 
collector  of  bad  debts,  and  was  studying  law 
at  Fordham  in  his  spare  time.  During  the 
First  World  War.  the  family  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn, where  Morris  Javits  died,  after  an  opera- 
tion, in  1918.  On  becoming  the  head  of  the 
family,  his  older  son,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, moved  his  mother  and  brother  to 
Washington  Heights.  In  high  school  up 
there.  Jack  won  a  prize  for  scholarship,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  senior  class  day 
committee,  and  was  appraised  by  his  fellow 
students,  in  their  class  yearbook,  with  the 
phrase  "You  can't  tell  from  first  appear- 
ances." a  Judgment  that  was  certainly  pro- 
phetic in  at  least  one  Important  respect,  for 
his  only  appearance  on  the  political  scene  up 
to  then  had  been  as  a  youthful  and  ardent 
soapbox  advocate  of  socialism. 

Jack  Javtts  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  16.  and  within  a  few  months,  hav- 
ing decided  to  lorego  a  college  education,  was 
earning  $75  a  week  as  a  salesman  of  printing 
Inks  and  lithograph  stone*.  In  1922,  his 
brother  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  begah  to 
practice  law,  and  turned  his  bill-collecting 
business  over  to  him.  While  chasing  debtors. 
Jack  attended  New  York  University  Law 
School  on  the  side,  a  college  degree  not  then 
being  a  prerequisite  for  such  study,  and. 
showing  an  early  aptitude  for  a  legislative 
career,  won  the  post  of  anchor  man  on  the 
debating  team.  In  1924.  he,  too.  abandoned 
bill-collecting,  and  became  a  clerk  In  his 
brothers  law  office  He  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  he  had  completed  his  law 
course. 

Jack  was  admitted  to  the  bar  himself  In 
1927.  and  Joined  Benjamin  In  practice.  Their 
firm.  Javits  &  Javits.  came  to  enjoy  consider- 
able success  In  representing  minority  stock- 
holders In  bankruptcy  and  reorganization 
cases,  some  of  which  Involved  millions  of 
dollars  In  contested  funds  and.  ultimately. 
a  hundred  thousand  or  so  In  legal  fees  for 
the  stockholders'  counsel.  In  most  Instances. 
Jack  was  the  courtroom  man  and  the  desk 
work  was  done  by  Benjamin,  who  over  the 
years  has  become  noted  as  an  expert  in  anti- 
trust matters  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self avocationally  by  helping  to  draw  up  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  by  helping 
to  found  a  pressure  group  of  stock-  and  bond- 
holders called  the  Investors  League,  and  by 
writing  a  number  of  books  on  high  finance, 
among  them  a  sensationally  untimely  one. 
published  In  1929,  entitled  "Make  Every- 
body Rich— Industry's  New  Goal."  He  has 
also  been  active.  In  a  behind-the-scenes  way. 
In  politics,  and  stum  after  Jack  began  prac- 
ticing law  urged  him  to  cultivate  a  similar 
Interest  by  Joining  the  National  Republican 
Club.  Jack  was  agreeable.  He  had  been 
cool  toward  the  Democratic  Party  ever  since, 
as  a  child,  he  had  observed  his  father  greas- 
ing' the  neighbors'  palms,  and  he  had  reached 
the  decision  that  the  i  oclallst  Party  espoused 
too  Utopian  a  program  to  warrant  his  con- 
tinued support.  He  became  a  fervent  dis- 
ciple of  Fiorello  LaGuardia.  worked  hard  for 
him  during  the  1937  mayoralty  campaign, 
and  In  1940,  when  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  stir  up  non-Democratic 
enthusiasm  for  President  RoOBeveni's  third- 
term  campaign,  went  along  with  his  idol. 
Javtts'  defection  from  the  Republican  ranks 
on  that  occasion  has  since  prompted  Bome 
old-line  members  of  the  COP  to  take  a  Jaun- 
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diced.  If  not  downright  suspicious,  view  of 
him.  but  nowhere  near  so  Jaundiced  or  sus- 
picious a  view  as  they  might  have  taken  if 
any  Republican  other  than  Wendell  Willkie 
had  teen  tlie  candidate. 

At  a  dinner  party  early  In  1941.  while 
Javits  happened  to  be  In  Washington  on  bus- 
iness, he  met  an  Army  general  who  was  de- 
puty to  the  head  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  The  two  got  to  talking,  and  the 
general  casually  mentioned  that  the  service 
had  been  having  a  tough  time  arranging 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind  of 
paper  filter  needed  for  gas  masks.  Javit3 
was  then,  and  his  firm  still  Is.  counsel  for  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association,  and  the 
next  day.  seeking  to  do  a  favor  for  his  ac- 
quaintance of  the  evening  before,  he  got  In 
touch  with  an  official  of  one  of  the  many 
companies  affiliated  with  that  organization 
and  obtained  his  promise  to  produce  the 
filters  at  once.  The  general  was  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  this  civilian  could 
dispose  of  a  problem  that  had  been  stump- 
ing the  military,  and  Javits  was  invited 
forthwith  to  become  a  two-day-a-week  con- 
sultant to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  It 
was  one  of  those  dollar-a-year  Jobs.  Thanks 
to  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  and 
other  prosperous  clients  of  his  law  firm. 
Javits  could  afford  to  take  It,  and  did.  He 
Impressed  his  new  associates  so  profoundly 
that  by  Novembpr.  despite  his  never  having 
studied  ellher  chemistry  or  warfare,  they 
asked  him  to  become  a  full-time  civilian  aide 
to  the  chief  of  the  Service.  He  accepted,  and 
the  following  March  was  commissioned  a 
major.  By  then,  he  had  achieved  such  sta- 
ture In  military  circles  that  his  swearing-in 
ceremony  was  attended  by  five  generals. 
That  fall.  In  an  effort  to  make  his  knowledge 
of  soldiering  somewhat  commensurate  with 
bl3  rank,  he  tock  6  weeks  of  concentrated 
bas'c  training  and  proceeded  straight  from 
that  to  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans..  thus 
becoming  possibly  the  only  soldier  in  Amer- 
ican history  to  make  an  academic  Jump 
roughly  the  equivalent,  in  civilian  circles, 
of  skipping  from  kindergarten  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Javits.  by  then  a 
lieutenant  colonel — he  Is  now  a  colonel  in 
the  Chemical  Reserve — decided  not  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  law  but  to  have  a 
fling  at  politics.  Through  George  Medalle.  a 
friend  of  his  and  a  prominent  Republican  of 
long  standing,  he  became  head  of  the  re- 
search division  at  the  campaign  headquarters 
of  Judge  Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  the  Republican 
and  Fusion  nominee  for  mayor  In  1945. 
Javits'  duties  consisted  mainly  of  writing 
speeches,  and  he  wrote  a  great  many,  all 
dealing  soberly  with  significant  ls.«ues  and 
brimming  with  research.  Goldstein  never 
delivered  any  of  them,  having  determined  to 
pin  his  hope5 — unsuccessfully,  as  It  turned 
out — on  winning  recognition  and  votes  as  a 
gang  buster.  Nonetheless,  the  Republican 
leaders  In  the  city  were  grateful  to  Javits  for 
his  efforts,  and.  scouting  about  for  a  suitable 
means  of  showing  their  appreciation,  came 
up  the  following  summer  with  the  nomina- 
tion for  Congressman  from  the  Twenty-first 
District.  On  the  face  of  it.  this  reward  ap- 
peared as  unsubstantial  and  unappetizing  as 
en  einr;ty  Ice  cream  cone,  for  the  Twenty- 
first  was  a  notoriously  non-Republican  dis- 
trict. Tne  last  previous  Republican  to  be 
se:\t  to  Congress  from  there  hud  won  out  in 
1920.  and  then  cnly  after  three  successive 
defeats.  In  the  1944  election  a  Tammany 
man  had  swamped  his  Republican  rival  by 
91.747  votes  to  40.718.  Javtts.  however,  was 
delighted  with  the  nomination  and  undis- 
mayed about  his  prospects.  He  moved  at 
once  from  a  mldtown  hotel  where  he  had 
been  staying  to  an  apartment  at  Riverside 
Drive  and  Oiie  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  Tweaty-first, 


and  shortly  thereafter  to  more  spacious  quar- 
ters on  the  Drive  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
first  Street.  (A  Congressman  doesn't  have  to 
live  in  his  district,  but  It  Is  considered  ex- 
pedient fur  him  to  do  so.)  He  persuaded  the 
Liberal  Party  to  give  him  Its  official  nod,  too. 
As  that  party  was  then  In  its  formative  stage, 
a  petition  with  3.000  signatures  was  required 
to  get  Javits  a  Liberal  Party  line  on  the  vot- 
ing machines.  Javits  enereellcally  collected 
a  thousand  signatures  himself. 

Wiien  J.\vits  started  his  campaign,  he  was 
unknown  to  mc;st  of  the  residents  of  the 
Twenty-first  District,  and  the  Twenty-first 
District,  even  though  he  h.id  lived  in  it  briefly 
while  In  high  school,  was  pretty  much  un- 
known to  him.  The  candidate  imm.ediately 
sought  to  atone  at  least  lor  his  own  ignorance 
by  conducting  extensive  local  research,  in 
which  he  enlisted  the  services  of,  among 
others,  Ilmo  Roper.  Javits  was  rewarded 
with,  and  made  public,  such  findings  as  that 
the  Twenty-first  contained  50  percent  more 
high-school  grcduates  and  25  percent  more 
college  graduates  than  the  average  for  New 
York  City's  23  other  congressional  districts, 
and  that  within  It  were  6  homes  for  the 
aged,  81  churches  and  a  hundred  delicates- 
sens. Javtts  further  revealed,  presumably  to 
bolster  his  prospective  constituents'  hopes 
al)out  their  life  expectancies,  that  61  funeral 
parlo-'s  in  the  district  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness between  1910  and  19i6.  and  that  3  SCO 
births  had  cccurred  there  in  1945.  as  against 
only  ICO  deaths.  (He  didn't  bother  to  append 
a  footnote  to  this  last  statistic  explaining 
that  the  Harkncss  Pavilion,  where  numerous 
babies  destined  to  live  In  other  districts  are 
born.  Is  situated  In  the  Twenty-first,  but  in 
politics  there  Is  rarely  time  for  footnotes.) 
CYammed  with  pertinent  facts  and  figures, 
Javtts  began  to  make  himself  a  familiar  sight, 
and  sound,  on  upper  Broadway  and  Its  en- 
virons. For  a  couple  of  months,  he  delivered 
half  a  dozen  speeches  a  night,  often  from  a 
white  truck  with  a  paralvzlngly  loud  ampli- 
fier on  It.  which  became  known  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  Javits  Dream  Boat.  He  also 
dropped  in  at  some  eight  hundred  local  re- 
tail establishments,  none  of  them  funeral 
parlors,  where  he  buttonholed  from  5  to  50 
housewives  a  visit.  Having  ascertained  that 
the  district  was  an  exceptionally  literate  one. 
he  spent  a  mere  $25  on  cigars  but  pi'.t  out 
S300  for  pencils,  which  had  his  name  in- 
scribed on  them  and  which  he  gave  to  any- 
body who  would  take  one.  All  In  all.  the 
campaign  cost  around  seventy-five  hundred 
dollars  (twenty-five  hundred  of  which  was 
Javtts"  own  money).  Including  such  items  as 
$106.08  for  banners,  $326  48  for  posters,  and 
$35.23  for  lollipops  that  he  and  his  cohorts 
passed  cut.  principally  to  nonvcters.  Javits 
smiled  at.  or  gently  patted  the  heads  of, 
countless  neighborhood  children  but.  accord- 
ing to  his  recollection  of  those  bustling  days, 
did  not  kiss  a  single  one.  "People  don't 
want  ycu  to  kiss  their  babies,"  he  said  later. 
"It  Is  Insanitary." 

Javits  got  a  couple  of  lucky  breaks  in  1946. 
For  one  thln^.  the  Democrats  selected  an  un- 
inspiring candidate  to  run  ac:alnst  him. 
For  another,  the  non-JAviTs  vote  was  split 
when  the  American  Labor  Party  put  up  a 
man  of  its  own.  On  top  of  that.  Javtts 
identified  himself,  to  the  disgust  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  a  highly  tinorthodox  kind  of  Re- 
publican, coming  out  In  favor  of  the  0!Hce 
of  Price  Administration  and  against  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
declining  to  give  more  than  lukewarm  assist- 
ance to  the  concurrent  campaign  for  re- 
election being  waged  by  Governor  Dewey. 
(Javtts'  relationship  with  his  State's  reigning 
Republican  has  never  been  exactly  cozy.) 
It  is  perhaps  not  quite  true  that  the  emer- 
gence of  Javits  in  the  Twenty-first  District 
was  comparable,  as  one  of  his  more  rhapsodic 
admirers  has  claimed,  to  a  flower's  suddenly 
blooming  In  a  cesspool,  but  In  any  event  he 


won  by  6  000  votes  over  his  nearest  rival, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  owing  to  a 
slip-up  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Elections, 
the  name  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Twenty-second  District  er- 
roneously appeared  in  place  of  Javtts'  on  one 
voting  machine  In  the  Twenty-first. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat  In  Congress.  In 
January  1947.  Javits  established  himself  as 
a  maverick  in  the  Republican  herd  that  then 
constituted  the  legislative  majority.  During 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  for  example,  when 
the  Republican  leaders  In  the  House  advo- 
cated easing  up  on  rent  controls.  Javits 
voted  to  strengthen  them.  It  pains  some 
of  the  old-guard  Republicans  to  see  a  man 
dressed  In  their  colors  behave  every  now 
and  then,  as  J/vits  does,  like  one  of  the  op- 
position. "Why  are  you  always  against  us?" 
a  Republican  legislator  once  asked  him  sor- 
rowfully at  a  party  caucus.  Actually,  Javits 
is  not  always  against  the  Republicans,  but 
when  he  Is  with  them.  It  is  often  only  to 
vote  on  routine  let,iolation.  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  he  sided  with  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-Republicans  abovit  60  percent  of  the 
time;  in  the  Eighty-first  he  has  been  with 
them  only  25  percent  of  the  time — by  far 
the  most  heretical  record  of  any  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  from  New  York  State. 
Tris  Coffin,  a  Washington  correspondent,  has 
re.erred  to  him  as  "the  cross  of  the  GOP," 
and  a  member  of  the  Democratic  bloc  in 
the  House  said  cheerfully,  not  long  ago.  "We 
thank  God  for  Javits,  because  in  a  crucial 
sicuailon  we  can  almost  always  count  on  hlin 
for  another  vote"  Javits  professes  to  be 
hurt  both  by  the  D2mocrats'  thus  taking  his 
vote  lor  granted  and  by  the  Republicans' 
viewing  him  as  a  distant  and  eccentric 
cousin.  He  considers  himself  a  perfectly 
bona  fide  Republican.  In  the  tradition  of 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt.  Fiorello  LaGuardia.  and, 
regardless  ol  Javit's  apostasy  In  1940,  Wendell 
Willkie. 

jAvrrs  is  not  the  kind  of  legislator  who 
gets  along  easily  with  clubhouse  poUticinns. 
He  prefers  dry  Martinis  to  straight  bouiboii 
and  has  sjxiken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  art,  tbrowir.g  In  learned  refer- 
ences to  such  esoteric  figures  as  Rembrandt 
and  Grandma  Moses.  The  clubhouse  boys, 
while  respecting  his  po.".ses8ion  of  the  basic 
political  asset,  the  ability  to  win  elections, 
are  leery  of  such  carryings-on  and  of  the 
intensity  of  his  preoccupation  with  Eerious 
issues.  They  cannot  comprehend  a  man  who. 
3  years  before  the  scheduled  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  will  make,  as  Javits 
did  last  year,  a  20-mlnute  speech  In  Congress 
outlining  a  plan  he  has  conceived  all  by  him- 
self for  a  post-ERP  plan.  "Jack  dcn't  fall 
Into  the  category  of  what  the  mob  calls  the 
regular-guy  category,"  one  h:gh-plac3d  old- 
time  Republican  politician  in  New  York  re- 
cently said.  "He's  too  polished  and  dignified. 
Why,  I  went  to  a  party  at  his  hou.?e  once  and 
he  had  artists  and  scientists  there — people 
like  that."  Javits  hopes  t j  stick  with  poll- 
tics,  and  since  b3ing  a  Representative  is  rn 
uncertain  occupation — involving  running  lor 
office  every  2  years — he  would  lilie  to  extend 
his  theater  of  operations.  He  had  hopes  of 
doing  so  by  becoming  the  Fusion  candidate 
for  mayor  last  year.  When  Nevbold  Morris 
got  the  designation  Instead.  Javits  sporiingiy 
agreed  to  serve  as  chalrm.an  of  his  campaign 
committee,  undoubtedly  figuring  that  the 
position  would  help  him  to  get  better  »'•- 
quilnted  with  the  mob  and  perhaps  even  in 
time  to  be  accepted  as  a  regular  guy. 

In  1948,  running  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress, again  with  both  Republican  and  Lib- 
eral fclsssing,  Javits  had  a  harder  time  re- 
taining his  seat  than  he  had  had  getting 
It.  Tiie  Dem.ocrats,  recalling  how  badly 
they  had  fared  2  years  earlier  In  a  three- 
cornered  race,  jained  the  American  Labor 
Party  In  putting  up  Paul  O  Dwyer.  who  U'jt 
only  proved  to  be  a  forceful  candidate  in 
his  own   righi  but    had   the   advantage   or 
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belni;  the  Mnyor's  brother.  To  meet  the 
challenge  cf  this  formidable  adversarr, 
jAvrre  campaigned  even  more  earnestly  than 
he  had  in  1&46  He  had  Innumerable  per- 
suasive brochure*  printed,  among  them  on« 
advising  voters  that  the  difference  between  a 
J.*vrrs  defeat  and  a  Javits  victory  would  b« 
the  difference  between  a  $50  grocery  bill  and 
a  $10  one.  as  well  as  the  difference  between 
a  tepee  In  Central  Park  and  a  home  with  a 
wood-burning  fireplace  and  a  foc^tstooi.  He 
went  to  such  trouble  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  every  conceivable  voting  group 
that  he  even  Imported  a  testimonial  from 
George  MarcUkian.  a  San  Francisco  restau- 
rant man  with  high  standing  In  Armenian- 
American  circles,  and  had  copies  of  it  printed 
In  Armenian  for  distribution  among  the 
few  dozen  voters  in  the  Twenty-first  District 
who  could  read  that  language.  For  voters 
whose  reading  was  confined  to  comic  books, 
jAvrrs  got  one  up.  The  climax  showed  its 
hero.  Congressman  Javits.  bravely  disarming 
and  soothing  an  enraged  veteran  who.  on 
the  brink  of  being  tossed  out  of  his  home. 
had  threatened  to  shoot  a  marshal  trying  to 
enforce  the  eviction  order  and  was  holding 
the  entire  neighborhood  at  bay  (The  Inci- 
dent related  in  the  comic  book  was  not 
based  on  fact.  but.  as  one  of  Javits'  cam- 
paign workers  noted  afterward,  what  inci- 
dents In  comic  books  are?)  Javits'  opposi- 
tion aimed  a  barrage  cf  equally  spirited 
literature  at  him.  The  American  Labor  Party 
Wag  parti  ularly  active,  claiming  that  he  waa 
•  crony  of  Governor  Deweys,  stressing  his 
having  hobnobbed  with  bankers,  and  calling 
him  a  Big  Business  Representative,  a  dem- 
agogue who  poaes  as  a  liberal  to  deceive  an 
lnde|}endent.  progressive  community."  The 
real  jAvrrs,  withstanding  this  stream  of  am- 
munition as  stanchly  as  the  comic-book 
Jattts  had  risked  the  fire  of  the  distraught 
veteran,  squeezed  cut  a  victory  over  O'Dw^er 
by  les*  than  2.000  votes. 

What  with  elections  to  the  House  coming 
up  every  2  years.  Its  Members  who  hope 
to  stay  in  It  generally  make  a  point  of 
keeping  themselTes.  or  their  names,  on  dis- 
play a&  much  as  poKsible  in  their  home  dls- 
Ulcts.  jAvrrs  worries  so  much  about  his 
legislative  responsibilities  (he  has  admitted 
to  having  once  spent  a  sleepless  night  brood- 
ing about  how  he  should  vote  the  next  day  on 
a  single  amendment)  that  he  Isn't  able  to 
participate  personally  as  much  as  he  would 
like  to  in  community  affairs  in  northern  Man- 
hattan, but  he  Is  omnipresent  there  ]n  spirit. 
In  his  name,  for  Instance,  residents  of  the 
the  Twenty-first  are  offered  free  advice  on 
rent  problems  by  a  dozen  politically  minded 
lawyers  who  take  turns  giving  counsel  at 
five  clubhouses — four  Republican  and  one 
Liberal — in  the  Twenty-first,  a  serv*ce  that 
nearly  5.000  of  Javits'  constituents  have 
availed  themselves  of.  His  name,  further- 
more, receives  wide  Institutional  circulation. 
He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hcs- 
p.tal,  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  Civic 
Club,  an  honorary  director  of  the  Inwood 
Community  Center,  an  overseer  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  an  honorary  adviser 
of  the  Gold  Star  Window  Committee  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Cr)venant,  and  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Aufbau.  a  German- 
EngliFh  weekly  that  has  some  20.000  readers 
In  the  district  and  In  whose  advertising 
columns  he  has  had  himself  extolled  dxirlng 
his  campaigns  as  "deln  Kandldat."  His 
most  enterprising  scheme  for  keeping  him- 
self firmly  e.stabUshed  In  the  consciousness 
of  his  cons'.ltuents  has  been  to  send  a  multi- 
graphed  letter  twice  annually  to  every  one 
of  the  90.000  heads  of  families  In  the  dis- 
trict In  antlctpatlcn  of  this  semiannual 
event.  Javits  makes  a  long  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  summarizing  his  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  during  the  previous 
half  year.  Then,  after  the  speech  has  ap- 
peared In  the  CONCKE6SICN.U.  Rkcoso.  he  buys 


reprints  of  It.  to  send  out  with  his  letter,  at 
the  t>argaln  rate  of  a  third  of  a  cent  apiece. 
E\en  so,  and  even  though  he  enjoys  the  use 
of  the  congressional  frank  and  therefore 
doe&n't  have  to  pay  postage  on  this  sort  of 
correspondence,  it  costs  him  nearly  $2,000— 
mostly  for  having  envelopes  addressed — 
every  time  he  thus  unburdens  himself. 

Javits  always  closes  his  reports  home  by 
urging  his  constituents  not  to  hesitate  to  call 
on  him  or  write  to  him  any  time  they  are  so 
minded.  Many  of  them  don't  have  to  be 
urged.  He  receives  between  50  and  100  let- 
ters dally,  and  Is  extremely  careful  about 
acknowledging,  or  having  some  member  of 
his  staff  acknowledge,  all  of  them,  except 
those  written  by  crackpots  and  nonconstltu- 
ents.  As  a  lawmaker  of  a  Nation  whose  law 
Is  often  word  In  distant  lands,  he  receives 
In  his  mall  a  regular  sprinkling  of  communi- 
cations from  Egypt.  Argentina.  Ireland.  Tur- 
key. Yugoslavia.  Korea.  Bulgaria.  Denmark, 
and  other  regions  outside  the  Twenty-ttrst 
Congressional  District.  He  Is  also  bombarded 
with  ponderous  tomes  bearing  the  Imprima- 
tur of  such  domestic  groups  as  the  National 
Grain  Trade  Council,  the  American  Near  East 
Society,  and  the  Chiefs'  Council  of  the  Tona- 
wanda  Band  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  Many 
organizations  with  axes  to  grind  put  all  Con- 
gressmen on  their  mailing  lists  and  keep 
them  there  the  year  around;  others  seek  out 
the  legislative  eye.  or  ear,  only  when  working 
toward  some  particular  end.  On  the  whole, 
Ja\its  has  been  less  pestered  by  spokesmen 
for  special-Interest  groups  than  Congressmen 
are  often  thought  to  be.  "No  lobbyist  ever 
offered  to  take  me  to  dinner,  or  to  the  thea- 
ter, or  get  me  a  girl,  or  anything,"  he  said 
the  other  day.  "I  guess  I  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  unapproachable  and  pretty 
busy,  and  well  enough  off  to  buy  my  own 
dinner.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington, 
the  lobbyists  ignored  me  because  I  was  con- 
sidered too  unimportant  to  be  worth  culti- 
vating. Now  that  I  am  worth  the  effort,  the 
people  know  where  I  stand  on  things,  prac- 
ticaily  the  only  lobbyists  who  don't  pass  me 
up  are  those  who  represent  Idealistic  causes, 
and  they  can't  afford  to  lake  me  to  dinner. 
I  usually  end  up  by  having  to  take  them  to 
dinner." 

J.^vlTs  Is  habitually  polite  to  all  represent- 
atives of  groups  who,  whether  over  the 
dinner  table  or  merely  In  an  exchange  of 
correspondence,  manage  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion, since  he  Is  well  aware  how  foolish  it 
would  be  for  a  man  in  his  position  need- 
lessly to  antagonize  the  advocates  of  any 
pwint  of  view  held  by  a  plural  number  of 
voters.  He  Is  polite  even  to  nonvoters.  A 
while  ago.  along  with  his  colleagues,  he  was 
subjected  to  a  slew  of  communications  from 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who. 
whipped  Into  action  by  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  were  urging  the  defeat  of  leg- 
islation providing  that  stray  dogs  In  that 
city  might  be  taken  from  the  municipal 
pound  and  used  in  medical  research.  Javits, 
who  has  a  high  regard  for  medical  research, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  on  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  the  matter  if  it  had  come  to  a 
vote,  which  It  didn't,  but  he  .saw  no  p<ilnt 
In  putting  himself  on  record  any  sooner  than 
he  had  to.  and  in  reply  to  the  dog-lovers  he 
sent  out  an  artfully  equivocal  form  letter 
that  read.  "Dear  Friend :  Tliank  you  for  your 
communication  with  respect  to  humaneness 
to  our  good  friend,  the  dog.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  have  yur  views  very  much 
in  mind  as  the  bills  affecting  the  subject 
Cfjme  before  us  here." 

Only  a  fraction  of  Javits'  mall  from  home 
contains  expressions  cf  sentiment  on  na- 
tional Issues.  Most  of  It  consists  of  appeals 
for  help  from  people  who,  finding  themselves 
In  real  or  fancied  difficulties,  have  hit  upon 
the  notion  of  writing  to  their  Congressman 
about  them.  A  sampling  of  Javits'  corre- 
fkondence   a  while   back   unearthed  a  letter 


from  a  man  who  wanted  the  Government  to 
pay  him  $15,000  compensation  for  the  over- 
sight of  an  Army  surgeon  who  had  left  a 
sponge  In  his  stomach  during  an  operation; 
one  from  a  widower  who  wanted  to  find  out 
If  his  wife  had  owned  any  war  bonds  -hat  he 
didn't  know  about;  one  from  a  laborer  who 
had  worked  on  the  Panama  Canal  from  1904 
to  1920  and  wanted  to  collect  some  money 
he  thought  he  had  coming  to  him  through 
a  retroactive  Increase  In  pay  authorized  by 
a  1944  act  of  Congress;  one  from  a  manufac- 
turer of  concrete  window  frames  who  wanted 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  snow 
an  interest  In  his  product:  one  from  a  mall 
carrier  whose  feet  hurt  and  who  wanted  a 
transfer  to  the  more  sedentary  position  of 
postal  clerk;  one  from  an  applicant  for  a 
clvll-servlce  rating  who  wanted  an  Investiga- 
tion made  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
allowed  only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  take  a 
2-hour  exam;  and  one  from  a  gentleman 
who  wanted  a  Spanish-American  War  pen- 
sion for  himself  and.  for  his  three  sons  a 
commission  In  the  Regular  Army,  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  a 
page's  Job  In  the  House.  Even  If  Javits 
had  been  eager  to  assist  the  prospective  page- 
boy, he  couldn  t  have  done  much  about  It. 
As  far  as  patronage  Is  concerned,  his  personal 
pickings  have  been  very  slim.  A  Republican 
Congressman,  and  especially  a  Junior  one.  Is 
unlikely  these  days  to  get  more  than  a  whiff 
of  the  pork  barrel,  much  less  to  have  a  chance 
to  dip  deep  into  It.  Aside  from  the  six  Gov- 
ernment-paid posts  on  his  own  staff  Javits 
has  had  only  a  couple  of  plums  to  dispense, 
neither  of  them  notably  Juicy.  Both  were 
♦2,400-a-year  Jobs — a  guards  and  an  eleva- 
tor operator's — on  the  House  staff. 

Constituents  who  want  jAvrrs  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  frequently  preface  their  re- 
quests with  some  such  generality  as  "Since 
I  know  that  you  have  but  to  wave  a  wand 
to  have  things  happen,  I  wonder  If  you—" 
The  assumption  Is  false.  In  only  about  26 
percent  of  the  cases  In  which  Javits  Is  In- 
vited to  wave  a  wand  Is  he  able  to  do  any- 
thing  like  what  he  has  been  asked  to  do,  a 
circumstance  that  Is  carefully  taken  ac- 
count of  In  the  conduct  of  his  office.  Not 
long  ago.  In  the  course  of  transferring  a 
young  lady  from  his  personal  staff  to  a  job 
In  his  law  firm,  he  explained  to  her  apolo- 
getically that  he  was  shifting  her  not  be- 
cause she  lacked  IndVistry  or  efficiency  but 
simply  because  she  lacked  sufficient  warmth 
for  the  Job;  It  was  Imperative  lor  a  man  In 
his  position,  he  went  on,  to  have  assistants 
who  could  give  comfort  and  sympathy  to  the 
75  percent  of  his  constituents  for  wLiom  no 
more  substantial  service  could  be  rendered. 
Her  successor  Is  a  young  lady  whase  "Sorry, 
no  dice"  Is  as  gentle  and  soothing  as  a  lul- 
laby. 

Despite  his  Inability  to  make  the  dreams 
Of  75  percent  of  his  constituents  come  true, 
Javits  Is  diligent  about  going  through  the 
motions  of  pleading  their  causes,  nowever 
lost.  When  the  Federal  Government  Is  In- 
volved, he  or  one  of  his  staff  dutifully  gets 
In  touch  with  the  agency  concerned,  and 
since  all  appropriations  bills  originate  In  the 
House,  the  Congressman's  avo'w-al  of  Interest 
almost  always  results  In  swift.  thi'Ugh  sel- 
dom favorable,  action.  If  It  Is  a  N»w  York 
State  matter — as  In  the  case  of  a  nan  who 
complained  that  his  son  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  In  an  examination  for  State 
prl^^on  guards,  or  In  the  case  of  a  deposed 
notary  public  who  was  anxious  to  have  his 
commission  reinstated— JAvrrs  usually  turns 
It  over  to  a  State  assemblyman  fiom  his 
district  with  whom  he  Is  on  cordial  terms, 
and  who,  of  course,  gets  to  vote  on  apiro- 
prlatlons  for  State  .agencies.  Then  t  lere  are 
constituents  who  want  nothing  In  partic- 
ular of  the  Federal  or  the  State  Govern- 
ment but.  feeling  that  a  rongressloniil  bless- 
ing Is  useful  anywhere,  beseech  .TAvrrs  to 
furnish  them  with  letters  of  re  ■•.i:menda- 


tlon  for  Jobs  in  private  Industry  or  with  char- 
acter references  to  supplement  their  chil- 
dren's applications  for  admission  to  colleges. 
And.  finally,  there  are  those  who  ask  for 
tickets  to  the  Army-Navy  football  game,  to 
which,  they  have  heard  correctly,  Javits  Is 
allotted  16  seats  a  year,  8  on  each  side  of  the 
field.  Javits  gets  so  many  requests  for  these 
from  powerful  political  associates — to  say 
nothing  of  ordinary  constituents,  who  con- 
trol only  a  single  vote — that  since  becoming 
a  Congressman  he  has  attended  no  Army- 
Navy  game  himself. 

For  all  services  rendered,  and  comfort 
and  sympathy  bestoweU.  Javits  expects  no 
special  thanks  from  his  constituents,  except, 
perhaps,  votes  the  next  time  he  may  need 
them.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  constituent 
who  knows  that  Javits  Is  still  a  partiier, 
though  a  largely  Inactive  one,  In  Javits  & 
Javits  offers  to  throw  a  bit  of  business  his 
way.  jAvrr.s  Is  at  liberty  to  accept  such  a 
token  of  gratitude  unless  It  Is  litigation  In- 
volving the  Federal  Government,  In  which 
he  may  refer  his  would-be  benefactor  to 
someone  else  In  the  firm  but  may  not  touch 
the  case  himself.  Just  as  his  political  life 
affects  his  professional  life,  so  does  It  affect 
liLs  home  life.  His  wife  cannot  switch  from 
one  neighborhood  grocer  to  another,  for  In- 
stance, without  explaining  at  great  and 
mollifying  length  her  reason  for  making  the 
change;  grocers,  after  all,  are  voters. 

Javits  ha?  been  married  twice,  the  first 
tlm?.  In  1933.  io  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
RlngUng  brothers.  They  were  divorced  3 
years  afterward.  In  1947.  he  married  Marlon 
Ann  Borrls.  a  young  lady  20  years  his  Junior. 
They  have  two  chllaren,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
The  boy,  named  Joshua,  after  the  late  Rabbi 
Joshua  Loth  Llebman.  who  officiated  at  the 
Javltses'  wedding,  was  born  the  day  before 
the  current  session  of  Congress  convened. 
The  birth  of  the  girl,  named  Joy,  occurred 
in  September  1948,  on  a  day.  as  It  happened, 
when  Javits  had  scheduled  a  political  tea 
at  his  home  for  fifty  ladles  from  his  district 
who  were  working  to  get  him  reelected.  Mr. 
Javits.  exhibiting  In  fine  measure  the  pa- 
tience required  of  the  wives  of  Congressmen, 
played  hostess  most  of  the  afternoon  and 
had  her  baby  that  night.  The  Javltses  met 
at  Fusion  Campaign  Headquarters  In  New 
York  In  the  fall  of  1945.  The  then  Miss 
Borrls,  a  native  of  Detroit  who  wanted  to  be 
an  actress,  had  taken  a  campaign  job  during 
a  lull  In  her  theatrical  career.  They  were 
married  2  years  later.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  night,  early  In  1947.  when  Javits 
had  asked  Miss  Borrls  out  to  dinner  she  had 
to  compete  for  his  attention  with  a  delegation 
of  Greeks  who  were  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  plump  for  Increased  aid  to  their  country. 

The  Javltses  have  two  homes — a  three- 
room  apartment  in  Washington,  on  the  edge 
of  Georgetown,  and  a  seven-room  apartment 
In  New  York,  at  450  Riverside  Drive.  Their 
home  here  Is  Just  a  few  blocks  west  of  that 
of  Javits'  most  Illustrious  constituent, 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  jAvrrs  Is  delighted  to 
be  tlie  generals  representative.  When 
Eisenhower  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  to  residence  on 
Mjrnlngslde  Drive,  the  Congressman  took 
note  of  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred 
on  his  district  by  saying  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  "We  will  try  to  make  him  comfortable 
In  the  Twenty-first  and  we  will  try  to  make 
him  very  happy.  The  General's  view  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Palisades,  which  Is 
truly  magnificent  as  seen  from  our  district, 
will,  we  believe,  make  him  feel  that  New  York 
can  be  very  beautiful,  homelike,  and  a  real 
re3t  from  the  labors  of  war  while  he  under- 
takes the  arts  of  peace."  A  friend  who  had 
re:id  this  speech  of  welcome  visited  Javits  at 
home  nnd,  p.fter  enjoying  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisides  from 
his  window,  voiced  his  doubt  that  Eisenhower 


could  see  either  of  them  from  Mornlngslde 
Drive.  "Don't  quibble,"  said  jAvrrs.  "The 
General  can  see  them  from  his  office  any- 
way." The  friend,  a  real  qtilbbler,  later  en- 
countered one  of  Elsenhower's  aides  and 
asked  about  the  view  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Palisades  from  the  office.  "Can't  see  either 
one  from  there."  said  the  aide.  "There  are 
too  damn  many  buildings  In  the  ^ay." 

Every  Saturday,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
Congress.  Javits  holds  open  court  for  his 
constituents  In  his  law  offices,  to  630  Fifth 
Avenue.  In  Rockefeller  Center.  Congressmen 
are  granted  free  office  space,  when  it  Is  avail- 
able, In  Federal  buildings  within  their  dis- 
tricts, and  may  take  advantage  of  their  pre- 
rogative, but  the  only  eligible  buildings  In 
the  Twenty-first  are  a  couple  of  overcrowded 
post  offices.  Javits  estimates  that  it  would 
cost  him  at  least  $5,000  a  year  to  maintain  an 
office  In  his  district,  and  since  the  law  office  Is 
already  set  up.  he  uses  that.  On  a  normal 
Saturday,  he  may  have  around  20  appoint- 
ments 'With  constituents,  and.  Inasmuch  as 
they  often  show  up  In  delegations,  may  re- 
ceive as  many  as  50  or  a  hundred  of  them.  It 
Is  a  fairly  simple  matter  for  any  constituent, 
or  group  of  constituents,  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment with  him;  few  businessmen  are  as  read- 
ily accessible  to  customers  as  most  Congress- 
men are  to  voters  from  their  districts. 

One  recent  Saturday,  the  first  of  jA\Trs' 
callers  was  a  colored  woman  employed  by  a 
Federal  agency,  who  Informed  him  that  her 
supervisor.  In  making  recommendations  for 
promotions,  had  been  discriminating  against 
her  for  8  years  because  she  was  a  Negro. 
Jantis  said  he  weald  have  an  investigation 
instituted  at  once.  Then  came  a  Puerto 
Rlcan.  who  hoped  Javfts  could  arrange  to 
have  a  disability  pension  he  was  drawing  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  World  War  paid  to  him 
In  a  lump  sum.  rather  than  In  the  monthly 
Installments  he  had  been  getting,  so  that  he 
could  start  a  small  business.  Javits  said 
that  he  would  Inquire  Into  the  possibili- 
ties but  that  he  was  doubtful.  Then  came 
a  naturalized  German  Jew,  who  carried  on 
alternately  and  interminably  about  the  re- 
vivification of  nazism  in  Germany  and  a 
plan  he  had  for  mixing  alcohol  and  gasoline 
to  take  the  place  of  fuel  oil.  Javits  listened 
to  him  for  20  minutes,  and  finally  said.  "I 
understand,  I  understand,  but  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do?"  It  turned  out  the  man 
didn't  have  anything  specific  In  mind:  he 
Just  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody.  Then  came 
two  men  who  were  planning  to  make  a  non- 
partisan survey  of  the  state  of  civil  rights  In  a 
portion  of  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  and 
hoped  Javits  would  be  a  cochalrman.  along 
with  Representative  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  whose  district,  the  Twentieth,  was  also 
Involved.  Javits  said  he'd  be  glad  to,  and 
asked  what  ground  they  proposed  to  survey. 
From  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth,  they  told  him,  and  Javits  pos- 
sibly having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only 
part  of  his  district  to  be  covered  would  be  a 
stretch  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
down  to  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
urged  them  to  extend  their  northern  limit  to 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth.  "You 
wouldn't  want  to  cut  Afanhattanville  In  half, 
would  you?"  he  asked  sternly.  They  agreed 
that  that  would  be  an  ungallant  thing  to  do, 
and  departed.  Then  came  a  businessman, 
who  during  the  Second  World  War  had  lost 
a  consignment  of  brush  bristles  In  Switzer- 
land. He  said  the  Swiss  Government  had 
confiscated  them  and  had  paid  him  only  a 
fraction  of  their  worth.  As  a  German  refugee 
to  this  country  and  technically  an  enemy 
alien  he  had  been  helpless  at  the  time,  but 
now^  he  was  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
and  would  Javits  please  prevail  upon  the 
State  Department  to  Intercede  v.lth  the 
Swiss,  Eo  he  could  be  paid  in  fulP 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,"  jA\Tr3  told  him.  "But 
you  must  remember  that  I  cant  iorce  the 


Federal  Government  to  do  anything  for  you. 
I'm  only  a  small  part  of  the  Government.  All 
I  can  do  Is  use  my  Influence." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  said  his  visitor.  "And 
I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate your  listening  to  my  private  troubles. 
I'm  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Javits.  ""Thafs  a  Con- 
gressman's Job.    That's  my  duty." 


Pioneers  Are  in  Demand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follov.'ing  address  by 
Glenn  H.  McCarthy,  of  Texas,  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Men's  Association, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  understand  this 
occasion  Is  to  honor  the  men  of  Wisconsin 
who  have  made  some  contribution  to  their 
university  community.  I  congratulate  both 
this  association  and  the  men  so  honored. 
I  feel  humble  In  the  midst  of  such  a  mag- 
nificent group.  Yet  I  am  without  words  to 
adequately  expres.s  my  pride  In  being  se- 
lected for  this  address. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  come  to  Wisconsin 
for  this  occasion,  I  forsaw  another  oppor- 
tunity for  a  bit  of  Texas  bragging.  The 
more  1  learned  of  your  State  and  this  great 
university,  however,  the  more  convinced  I 
became  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  ri- 
diculous. In  fact,  you  have  turned  the 
tables  on  me.  After  my  visit  here  today  I 
Intend  to  go  home  and  do  some  Wisconsin 
bragging. 

Down  In  Texas  we  are  rather  proud  when 
we  hear  patriots  refer  to  our  State  as  the 
last  stronghold  of  democracy.  Yet  It  leaves 
us  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  lone- 
liness. Looking  over  this  city,  this  univer- 
sity, and  this  wonderful  audience.  I  feel  able 
to  report  back  to  the  great  Republic  of 
Texas  that  we  have  at  least  one  ally  in  Wis- 
consin, In  our  determination  to  fight  against 
foreign  Isms. 

I  trust  you  have  heard  that  we  McCarthy's, 
be  we  Democrats  or  Republicans,  hold  little 
brief  for  things  un-American. 

When  your  chairman  invited  me  to  speak, 
he  told  my  public  relations  man  It  was  be- 
cause I  was  a  fighter.  Until  then  I  had 
hoped  that  that  part  of  my  reputation  had 
been  localized  to  Houston,  or  at  least  Texas. 

I  must  admit  that  my  armor  Is  a  bit 
soaked  with  foreign  oil  Imports  now  and 
they  tried  to  slow  down  the  light  In  me.  But 
In  the  process  I  have  picked  up  a  few  new 
and  fancy  techniques. 

Seriously,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  Is 
an  Insidious  story  going  around  this  country 
today.  It  Is  the  myth  that  opportunity  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past — that  the  last  frontier  has 
been  reached.    As  an  American,  I  resent  it. 

That  claim  is  the  most  absurd  lie  In  this 
world  of  lies  we  live  In  today.  The  truth  Is 
that  never  In  the  history  of  mankind  has 
there  been  more  opportunity.  A  hundred 
frontiers  exist  today  where  one  existed  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Opportunity  beckons 
every  individual  who  Is  an  Individual.  It 
cries  for  men  who  are  men.  Once  men  had 
to  seek  opportunity.  Today  opportunity 
seeks  men. 
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P'.cneers  are  In  demar.d      Men  willir.g  to 

put  forth  blood,  •weat,  and  tears  are  scarce 

The  trouble  U  th-t  ir.en  are  blind  to  the  real 

facts.     They  haven't  the  Right  to  see  them. 

They  are  listening  to  the  siren  call  of  pa- 

tsmalism  and  ti»o'  Impractical  promises  of 

!    •octalism.    TTjct  ar»  spending  their  energies 

I    looking  icT  someThmg  for  nothing,  mostly 

I    from  their  gor^rnnaent.    They  forget  that  no 

P'  vernment  ever  gave  anything  to  Its  people 

I1..1I  it  didn't  first  take  avay  from  the  people. 

As  in  the  pioneer  days  ot  this  Nation,  men 

need  courage.  Imagination,  bard  work,  and 

brains  to  m^e  the  most  of  the  opportunity 

,    that  Is  here.    There  murt  be  a  revival  of  the 

I    spirit  of  the  pioneer.    With  that  there  Is  no 

limit  to  the  progress  we  can  make. 

For  man  to  follow  the  progress  available  to 
him  he  must  be  of  an  Inventive,  challenging. 
Inquiring  mind.  Tcxiay  men  listen  to  propa- 
I  ganda  from  every  side  and  never  once  ques- 
'  tlon  It.  No  pioneer  ever  did  the  normal 
thing?.  He  kicked  out  of  the  routine  and 
plunged  ahead  on  his  own. 

The  pioneering  spirit  is  still  around.  You 
Bee  it  in  men  fighting  for  an  education.  It 
U  recorded  In  the  success  stories  of  the  day. 
Those  who  want  opportunity  bad  enough  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  will  find  it  In 
America. 

The  political  philosophy  laid  down  by  the 
^    founding  fathers  of  America  unleashed  the 
creative  enercies  of  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men.   Under  the  Old  World  method  there  was 
no  freedom  of  thought  or  action.     That  is 
I    still  true  In  most  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
I    Unit«d  States  today. 

Americans  have  more  of  this  worlds  goods 
than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  2.000.000.000  peo- 
ple on  earth  today.  With  a  scant  7  per- 
cent of  the  world  p<jpulation  we  have  created 
more  wealth  than  the  others  combined  be- 
cause we  luv  free  to  act  as  individuals. 

The  answer  to  this  Is  tha*  man.  In  Amer- 
ica. ha.i  been  given  the  Incentive  to  progress. 
Incentive  Is  the  father  of  Initiative.  In- 
1  Cti  Uve  to  live  in  peace,  to  live  as  free  men 
'  and  women,  to  worship  as  we  choose  and  to 
profit  from  our  Individual  efforts.  These  are 
the  things  that  give  America  the  drive  that 
hMM  led  us  to  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  am  about  to 
say  tonight  may  seem  strange  to  ycu.  But 
I  suppose  that  you  expected  a  strange  man 
in  a  strange  country  to  bring  you  a  new 
message. 

I  have  spoken  of  opportunity.  I  believe  it 
presupposes  certain  responsibilities,  one  of 
which  is  to  defend  it.  I  see  a  danger  to  our 
Nation  today.  It  Is  a  daneer  not  only  to  the 
initiative  and  the  opportunity  we  enjoy  as 
Americans,  It  is  i.  threat  to  the  entire  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  United  States. 

Tou  live  In  a  part  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  no  oil  industry,  or  at  least  no  oil 
production.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  rec- 
c^lre  the  menace  of  foreign  oil  imports  at 
a  time  when  exports  have  been  drastically 
reduced. 

It  will  be  diflScult  for  you  to  understand  my 
contention  that  the  American  economy  Is 
basically  an  ull  economy,  tmless  I  explain 
mjrself. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tremendotis  progress 
this  country  has  made  in  less  than  200 
jrears.^  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  greater 
L  part  of  the  Industrial  progress  of  this 
country  has  been  made  In  the  last  .50 
years.  It  Is  my  contention  that  without  the 
oil  industry  that  would  have  been  unlikely. 
We  are  ll\ing  In  the  automobile  age  and  tlie 
air  age.  Without  our  modern  oil  IndU-stry. 
brought  about  by  Independent  wildcatters, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  ages.  Spindle 
Top.  a  salt  dome  along  the  Gulf  c<jast  of 
Texas,  gave  birth  to  the  modern  oil  Indus- 
try It  would  have  been  either  there  or 
somewhere  else.  It  had  to  come.  But  it  took 
American  Initiative  and  incentive  to  bring  it 
alxiut.  That  discovery  not  only  made  the 
autamobile   possible.     It,  made   it   necessary. 


Prior  to  Spindle  Top.  the  oil  Industry  was 
merely  an  illumination  and  lubrication 
business. 

With  that  discovery,  m.-in's  imagination 
in  this  country  was  fired  anew.  In  its  wake 
came  hundredis  of  new  oil  discoveries,  most 
of  them  by  wildcatters.  In  its  wake  came 
new  demands  on  the  steel  industry,  the 
transportation  industry,  and  the  automo- 
bile Industry  wr.s  born.  New  interest  In 
aviation  was  Inspired.  New  energies  were 
unleashed  under  our  freedom.  Here  was 
created  an  Industry  that  America  could  call 
its  own — men  cf  vision  and  courage,  un- 
afraid of  hard  work,  developed  a  know-how 
that  until  today  no  other  nation  on  earth 
possesses.  That  know-how  Is  how  we  search 
for.  drill,  and  produce  oil  wells.  It  Is  our 
own  American  Industry.  The  spirit  of  that 
Industry  has  permeated  every  other  Indus- 
try In  this  land  today.  Petroleum  has  aided 
m.agnificently  In  winning  two  world  wars. 
It  is  the  greatest  bulwark  we  have  standing 
between  us  and  the  threat  of  world  com- 
munism today. 

Yet.  at  this  very  hour  six  oil  companies 
out  of  more  than  33.000  operating  in  this 
ccuntry  are  pursuing  a  policy  which  threat- 
ens the  life  cf  the  entire  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry, if  not  our  national  economy  Itself. 

Those  six  oil  companies  are  Importing 
almost  a  million  barrels  of  foreign  petroleum 
a.nd  petroleum  products  Into  this  country 
every  day. 

Independent  producers  of  oil  find  most  of 
the  new  reserves.  Without  new  reserves 
America  would  some  day  be  confronted  with 
a  serious  oil  shortage.  With  independents 
active,  ncne  of  us  will  ever  f>ee  the  day  when 
this  country  is  without  oil  fur  peace  or  war. 
Wildcatters  keep  searching  when  the  major 
executives  decide  it  Is  too  rUky.  They  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  For  every 
Wildcatters  keep  searching  when  the  major 
dry  holes.  Thty  are  like  the  slot  machlns 
players.  You  hear  of  only  thrjse  who  hit 
the  Jackpots.  Those  »bo  feed  the  kitty 
without  any  return  are  anonymous.  Even 
the  Jackpot  winners  usually  sit  around  and 
put  back  all  of  their  winnings,  plus  what 
they  came  wiih  It  la  the  occasional  wire 
player  who  walks  away  with  a  little  profit. 
Carrying  the  comparison  a  little  further, 
when  the  odds  are  set  highest,  the  play  is 
the  hottest  Reduce  the  odds  and  the  play 
cools  off.  Kiniir.ate  the  chance  to  win  and 
only  the  Idlers  seeking  amusement  stay 
around. 

No  major  oil  company  finds  much  new  oil 
in  this  country.  Yet  this  country  constantly 
depends  on  new  discoveries.  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  domestic  oil  Industry  to  remain 
strong,  virile,  and  prosperous  If  the  Inde- 
pendent Is  not  to  be  destroyed. 

My  objection  to  this  foreign  Import  policy 
is  that  we  are  Importing  26  percent  more 
oil  than  we  Imported  In  1948.  while  we  are 
exporting  23  percent  less  than  we  exported 
the  same  year.  While  I  have  no  objection 
to  normal  Imports,  I  think  they  should  be 
balanced  with  exports.  I  am  not  urging  leg- 
iFlation  to  restrict  Imports.  I  am  hoping  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  call  these 
six  or  seven  company  heads  to  his  office  and 
appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  their  business 
statesmanship. 

Two  years  ago  the  Commerce  Department 
had  the  power  to  curtail  exports  20  percent 
without  legislation.  Today  we  can  curtail 
Imports  without  legislation.  Legislation  will 
come  as  surely  as  the  Importers  continue 
their  unprincipled  practice.  A  practice 
which  benefits  6  or  7  out  of  35,000  operators 
in  this  country. 

And  that  practice  is  not  hurting  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry  aloiie.  The  coal  miners 
and  operators,  the  railway  workers  and  rail- 
roads which  transport  our  oil  and  coal  also 
suffer  American  labor  In  all  fields  has  suf- 
fered because  of  this  selfish,  unwise  policy. 
Bccau.'-e   cf    foreign   oil   Imports   alone,   ciie 


coal  mine  In  Pennsylvania  closed  the  other 
day  throwing  1.200  miners,  out  of  work 
permanently. 

It  Is  not  often  that  I  am  prone  to  single 
out  any  one  man  or  any  one  department  of 
our  Government,  but  in  this  case  [  will.  I 
do  so  because  In  the  Interior  Dt.iart  nent  the 
independent  oilman  seems  to  have  a  sym- 
pathetic friend.  And  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  has  many  champion;.  But  I 
would  like  to  answer  a  few  rcmaiks  made 
recently  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

This  State  Department  spokesrian,  Mr. 
Willard  L.  Thorp,  claimed  that  he  *as  stat- 
ing the  administration's  policy  on  foreign 
oil  imports.  It  Is  my  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  not  have  reflected  ex- 
actly that.  Although  he  pointedly  denied 
It  In  advance  In  his  article,  he  demonstrated 
very  little  regard  for  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. He  did  admit  his  interest  in  foreign 
ell.  Your  Senator  McCarthy  says  the  State 
Department  Is  full  of  subversives.  I'm  not 
in  a  position  to  argrue  that  poin' .  I  will 
say  that  it  Is  shot  through  with  gnorance 
of  our  national  economy,  and  I  tlilnk  that 
is  as  bad. 

I  ha\'e  contended  that  war  with  Russia  is 
Inevitable  because  democracy  and  cc  mmu- 
nism  cannot  live  under  the  same  tun.  The 
Communists  refuse  to  let  us  live  in  peace. 
I  believe  that  as  soon  as  we  have  developed 
oil  along  the  Persian  Gulf  sufficiently  to 
power  the  Russian  planes  and  tarks,  along 
with  that  oil  they  already  have,  w;  will  see 
the  outbreait  of  war.  Mr.  Thorp  gives  me  a 
new  fear.  I  gather  from  his  stateiaent  that 
w.ir  might  even  come  over  a  fight  for  the 
$18,000,000,000  of  American  monej  invested 
In  that  area,  as  well  as  the  126  },00u.000,- 
003  in  potential  profits.  It  Is  bad  enough 
for  a  peace-loving  country  to  be  forced  into 
a  war  to  defend  Itself  against  aggrtsslon  and 
to  protect  our  way  of  life.  It  li.  a  much 
worse  thing  to  be  forced  Into  a  war  to  defend 
foreign  Investments  that  should  r.ever  have 
been  made  and  billions  in  profits  that  will 
accrue  to  six  or  seven  major  oil  corporations. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  It  hap|«ned.  but 
merely  hoping  that  there  has  beer  no  com- 
mitment un  the  part  of  our  state  Depart- 
ment to  protect  those  Investments  and 
profits.  Mr.  Thorp  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  thousands  of  stockholders  in  the  major 
importing  companies.  He  thinks  they  are 
entitled  to  the  profits  to  be  gathered  there. 
What  will  happen  to  their  profits  iiere? 

I  wonder  if  he  was  around  when  the  Mexl- 
can  Government  arbitrarily  expropriated  the 
properties  of  American  oil  compt  nles  back 
in  the  middle  thirties.  That  cou  d  happen 
In  the  Arabian  area. 

He  was  very  careful  to  point  out  how  much 
these  oil  companies  were  promoting  the 
American  way  of  life  and  free  ei.terprise— 
more  so,  he  said,  than  by  any  governmental 
actions.  I  know  little  of  governriental  ac- 
tions In  foreign  countries.  I  do  know  these 
companies  engage  in  the  exploitat  on  of  for- 
eign property  by  hiring  natives  at  an-Ameri- 
can  slave  wages.  They  make  deals  for  land 
with  the  kings  Instead  of  comrion  lanl- 
owners.  They  pay  tax  pittances.  If  any  at 
all.  that  are  of  no  benefit  to  ordinary  citi- 
zens. They  produce  wells  at  the  frightful 
rate  of  10.000  to  15.000  barrels  a  (iay.  Then 
they  bring  their  Ill-gotten  product  back  here 
to  destroy  a  decent,  economy-bv  lldlng  In- 
dustry like  the  American  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry. That  may  be  the  democratic  way 
and  free  enterprise  Mr.  Thorp  knows.  It 
isn't  the  way  I  knew  them. 

This  State  Department  official  contends 
that  increased  oil  Imports  offer  no  threat 
to  our  domestic  economy.  I  hold  that  the 
supplanting  of  domestic  oil  wl' h  foreifju 
oil  is  not  only  hurting  the  domestic  econ- 
omy but  that  It  threatens  the  life  of  tl^e 
domestic   oll-proUuclng    Industry,    which    Is 
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of  prime  Importance  In  peace  and  vital  to 
our  freedom  in  war.  Any  serious  weaken- 
ing, actual  or  threatened,  to  an  industry  so 
vitally  essential  as  the  oil-producing  indus- 
try Is  a  matter  acutely  affecting  our  national 
security  and  our  expanding  peacetime 
economy. 

What  conclusion  Is  to  be  drawn  from 
these  statements  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment barks  a  policy  of  continued  heavy  im- 
ports by  these  big  companies?  Either  the 
Department  is  pursuing  its  policy  regard- 
less of  the  harmful  eflect  of  this  domestic 
Indust-y  and  the  Interests  of  our  Nation, 
or  that  it  his  blinded  itself  to  these  effects. 

Foreign  oil.  Mr.  Thorp  wrote,  can  be  a 
great  benefit  to  us  In  the  next  war.  How? 
That  is  the  question  any  man  with  common 
sense  is  bound  to  ask.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  get  the  oil  out  of  the  wells  In  Vene- 
zuela But  it  is  a  definite  fact,  beyond  the 
slightest  question,  that  Russia  would  take 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  fields  in  the  first  hours 
of  war  No  military  mind  in  the  world 
qvestions    this    fact. 

Had  this  Nation  been  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  in  the  last  two  wars  it  would  have  lost 
both  of  them.  It  will  be  more  dependent 
on  domestic  oil  In  the  next  war.  Because 
of  the  submarine  warfare  in  World  War  II. 
let  me  remind  you  that  our  tankers  could 
not  move  safely  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports 
to  the  eastern  seaboard.  We  were  forced 
to  build  a  tremendous  pipeline,  known  as 
the  Big  Inch,  to  transport  RO  percent  of  our 
oil  to  points  in  the  East  As  the  war  ended 
It  h.id  become  recognized  that  a  pipeline 
to  th"  we«t  cna.«t  was  equnl^  essential. 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  opp  rtWilty.  I  think 
there  should  be  plenty  for  men  with  In- 
tegrity, brnlns,  and  loyalty  in  our  State 
Department. 

Is  oil  a  wartime  essentia!  to  out  national 
security?  Who  doesn't  recall  Patton'«  armies 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  whm  tanks  and 
all  motorized  equipment  was  grounded  for 
days  while  men  fought  for  their  lives?  How 
short  Is  the  memory  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  State  Department?  In  whom  are  they 
Interested? 

Before  you  get  the  Idea  that  I  am  attack- 
ing others  for  what  I  would  do  my-'elf  had 
I  the  opportunity.  I'd  like  to  make  one  thing 
clear.  I  have  had  foreign  oil  opportunities. 
I  have  had  them  In  the  Middle  Efist,  in  Mexi- 
co, In  Canada.  In  Venezuela,  and  In  the  Ar- 
gentine. This  is  a  matter  of  principle  with 
me.  I  avoided  those  offers  for  the  very  reason 
I  am  opposing  foreign  development  with 
American  dollars  and  American  know-how 
today. 

There  may  be  a  day  when  It  'vlU  be  reason- 
able for  us  to  venture  into  foreign  fields  but 
that  day  Is  not  on  the  horizon  at  present. 
It  will  be  the  day  when  we  know  we  have 
heard  the  last  roar  cf  belligerent  puns,  and 
the  day  when  we  know  such  oil  is  necessary 
to  preserve  democracy  and  our  free  enterprise. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  we  seek 
pioneers,  pioneers  in  the  shaping  of  American 
public  opinion.  I  have  said  there  are  new 
opportunities  and  new  frontiers.  You  will 
find  the  new  frontiers  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  where  our  fighting  men  have  pone 
in  search  of  peace.  They  went  forth  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  our  Inventive  and  manufactur- 
ing genius  to  all  mankind.  They  went  out 
to  defend  cur  way  of  life  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  to  create  new  frontiers  of 
thour'ht. 

Today  we  see  the  Iron  curtain  moving  closer 
and  closer  to  us.  We  know  we  have  yet  an- 
other fight  on  our  hands.  We  hope  the  world 
can  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

There  must  be  an  aroused  and  Indignant 
public  opinion.  It  Is  my  purpose  tonight  to 
awaken  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  and  make 
you  aroused  and  Indignant. 

I  Implore  you  to  ute  your  God-given  rights 
as  free  men  and  women  ard  give  thought  to 
the  Important  problems  of  the  day. 

I  thark  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  today  in  a 
statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  considering 
the  problems  of  unemployment  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Social  Security  Act,  stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  within  the  over-all  problem  of  un- 
employment is  the  amount  of  unemployment 
among  the  middle-aged  workers  who  are  con- 
sidered 'bad  pension  risks.' 

"This  is  not  only  a  problem  for  private 
business  but  It  Is  a  problem  demanding  the 
alert  and  detailed  attention  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  concerned  with  this 
type  of  economic  difficulty  I  feel  that  It  Is  an 
extremely  important  and  very  delicate  socio- 
logical problem  which  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  any  unsound  or  destructive  eco- 
nomic scheme  attempting  to  repair  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel. 

"I  sit  in  my  office  in  WUkes-Barre  every 
day  that  I  am  home  and  listen  to  the  pleas  of 
hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  without  work. 
I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  esp<-clally  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  represent  a  district  which  U 
one  of  the  most  acutely  dtstrefssed  areas  in 
the  Nation,  Insofar  as  male  unemployment  Is 
concerned,  of  all  ages. 

"My  Interviews  with  these  groups  of  men 
have  brought  to  my  attention  the  tragic  case 
of  the  Jobless  man  of  45.  who  is  loo  yoUng 
to  retire,  and  too  old  to  find  a  Job. 

"This  may  be  a  strange  sermon  for  me  to 
preach  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  my  dis- 
trict it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  Job  for 
anybody,  but  I  shall  give  this  committee  the 
benefit  of  my  considerable  experience  with 
men  of  all  age  groups  In  their  quest  for  em- 
ployment 

"Certainly,  the  executives  of  the  modern 
American  business  world  should  revamp  and 
reexamine  their  hiring  and  fixing  policies  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  Intelligence  Into  the 
cars  of  their  personnel  people.  Today  there 
is  being  built  up  a  new  scrap  pile  of  human 
beings  and  this  Is  a  disgraceful  and  unneces- 
sary economic  waste. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  advancing  age 
Is  a  handicap  to  any  man  looking  for  a  Job. 
And  in  these  days  of  rapidly  developing  pen- 
sion plans  the  middle-aged  Job  seeker  Is 
looked  upx)n  as  a  bad  pension  risk  largely 
because  the  bookkeeping  people  In  the  actu- 
ary's office  are  ready  to  complain  that  his 
age  messes  up  their  scheme  In  a  plant  where 
employees  retire  at  a  given  age. 

"I  think  the  time  Is  right  for  American 
business  to  tackle  the  problem  itself  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  problem  can  be  solved 
by  American  business  Ingenuity,  but  .this 
much  must  follow,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If 
American  business  refuses  or  falls  on  this 
matter,  then  the  Government,  whether  you 
like  It  or  not,  must  step  In  and  see  if  a  solu- 
tion is  possible. 

"A  new  slogan  should  be  Injected  Into  the 
whole  field  cf  employer-emploype  relation- 
ship; that  is,  that  a  man's  age  must  not  be 
held  against  him.  Modern  business  think- 
ing and  cmploymen>.  rules  should  be  exam- 
ined to  conform  with  the  known  physical 
and  economic  facts,  that  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  19:^0  the  middle-aged  man  is  not  ready 


for  the  scrap  heap,  physically  or  mentally. 
"This  will  not  prevent  the  htrinw  of 
younger  men  and  should  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  such  a  program.  With  the  increase 
of  our  population  and  the  development  of 
our  economy  generally,  ways  and  means 
must  be  found  for  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  absorb  the  abilities  and  ex- 
perience of  every  man  who  wants  to  work." 


Ireland  Must  Be  United 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  NFW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  am  including  my 
statement  that  Ireland  must  be  united, 
which  is  part  of  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Affair.*-  Com- 
mittee.   My  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  against  the  present 
partition  of  Ireland,  and  to  ask  that  your 
committee  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  legislation  now  before  you.  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  529,  which  was  referred  to 
you.  However,  I  am  Interested  in  the  final 
result,  and  am  In  favor  of  any  measure 
-which  would  assist  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  e>.tubllsh  their  complete  Independence. 

We  know  that  during  the  First  World 
War.  Great  Britain  gave  a  guaranty  to  Ire- 
land that  immediately  after  the  war  the 
people  of  Ireland  could  have  a  free  election. 
When  the  election  was  held  in  1918 — the 
pe<jple  in  Ireland  voted  4  to  1  for  complete 
lndepend<»nce.  Thereafter.  England  by 
threats  and  force,  did  all  she  could  to  cause 
the  people  to  rescind  their  vote.  When 
these  attempts  proved  futile,  she  brazenly 
broke  her  promise  and  kept  a  stranglehold 
on  the  six  northeastern  counties — allowing 
Ireland  to  keep  26  counties  in  southern  Ire- 
land. For  this  breach  of  faith,  there  is  no 
excuse. 

The  Irish  people  today  are  asking  that 
a  free  election  be  held  in  all  of  Ireland  to 
determine  whether  or  not  It  shall  be  one 
united  country.  Ireland's  right  to  take  her 
place  as  an  undivided  nation  In  the  world's 
family  of  nations  Is  denied  her  because  of 
England's  tyranny  and  oppression.  Ireland 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  settle,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  her  people,  how  she  wishes 
to  be  governed.  She  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  free  herself  from  the  rule  of  any  foreign 
power. 

We  cannot  forget  the  contributions  of  the 
Irish  to  our  own  Nation  in  Its  fight  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  They  gave  of  their  lives 
and  efforts  in  our  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence— and  they  have  never  failed  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  burdens  of  any  nation 
when  democracy  was  at  stake.  We  owe  it 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  assure  them  that 
we  believe  In  Indepeudence  for  them  too — 
and  that  we  sincerely  believe  they  should  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves.  We  will  prove 
our  sincerity  when  we  demand  that  the  par- 
tition of  Ireland  must  be  removed.  There  is 
no  question  that  a  free  plebiscite  would  re- 
sult in  a  united  Ireland.  Then,  Ireland 
would  be  enabled  to  Join  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  In  turn  would  be  an  advantage  to  Ire- 
land. Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
from  the  .tandpoint  of  defense. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  help  us  fulfill  our 
duty  to  Ireland,  and  to  report  favorably  the 
necessary  measure  looking  toward  the  end 
of  Ireland's  partition  and  aiding  unification. 


\ 
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Labor  S«ei  tbe  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  to  exter^d  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  a  statement  or  release  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  on  the  question  of  public 
power. 

This  organization  realizes  that  if  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  place  of  private  in- 
dustr^•  and  private  investment  that  their 
Interests  will  be  jeopardized.  This  or- 
ganization of  workers  has  taken  the 
same  position  that  I  have  maintained 
through  the  years  and  since  my  service 
in  Congress  in  regard  to  public  power. 

Government  controls  the  rivers  and 
their  potential  power.  For  this  reason. 
It  is  proper  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  build  the  power  dams  or 
any  other  dam  by  which  electric  energy 
Is  generated  as  a  byproduct. 

My  opposition  has  been  and  is  now  to 
the  transmission  and  disposition  of  such 
nower  in  direct  competition  with  private 
investment  and  private  enterprise,  in 
many  instances  already  serving  the  areas 
affected. 

If  the  philosophy  of  public  ownership 
is  so  desirable  and  is  carried  to  other 
activities,  we  shall  soon  have  a  Govern- 
ment patterned  after  the  Russian  idea. 
I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  It  and  every 
loyal  American  should  be  opposed  to 
such  a  princic>!e. 

The  statement  included  herewith 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  It  reflects  sound  American  prin- 
ciples. 

The  International  Execxtive  Councu  of  th« 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers  Endorses  the  Action  and  Policy 

or  International  President  D.  W    Tr.-.cy 

IN  Opposing  Pl*blic  Ownership  Trend  in 

the  Eltctric  Light  and  Power  Indcstrt 

In  the  Interests  of  the  commonweal  there 

is    no    more    pressing    need    than    provision 

for  flood  control,  irrigation,  navigation,  and 

the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Bv  reason  of  geography  and  the  topography 
of  the  land  such  provision  and  prevention  Is 
necessarily  and  inescapably  within  the  realm 
of  Federal  obligation. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  such  obligation  cur 
Federal  Government  properly  conceived  the 
Idea  of  utilizing  hydro  power  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  as  a  byproduct  of 
soil  conservation  and  Irrigation.  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL.  heartily  endorsed  and  diligently  sup- 
ported the  idea. 

However.  In  the  Interval  since  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  this  program  there  have  been  de- 
veloped and  instituted  procedures  engen- 
dered by  a  false  concept  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Americanism 

I  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  brought  Into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  transmission  of  electricity 
Into  rural  sections.  Under  the  Government 
power  program,  however,  the  facilitating  in- 
tent has  been  substituted  fur  by  a  plan  in- 
▼olvln?  what  could  well  be  and  assumes  all 
the  aspects  of  the  first  step  in  the  evolution 
of   governmental   ownership  of    the  genera- 


tion, transmission,  and  sale  of  electricity  to 
the  Individual  consumers.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  operations  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  combined  with  the 
functioning  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Army 
engineers,  have  extended  the  scope  of  the 
program  to  a  point  that  threatens  peril  to 
legltmiate  free  enterprise. 

The  scope  of  the  program  now  embraces 
the  generation  of  electricity  by  power  other 
than  that  procured  through  Irrigation  and 
flood  control,  steam  as  an  Instance;  the  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  and  the  sale  of 
electric  power  In  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vately owned  e'.ectrlc  utility  companies. 

The  Rural  Elfctrlflcatlon  Administration, 
through  Its  financing  of  cooperatives,  has 
proceeded  to  the  extent  of  using  public 
moneys  supplied  by  the  taxpayers  for  the 
building  of  electric  transmission  lines  paral- 
lel to  existing  privately  owned  distribution 
systems.  The  progress  of  this  procedure  Is 
such  as  to  clearly  Indicate  complete  dupli- 
cation of  transmission  facilities  In  competi- 
tion that  can  only  lead  to  extermination  of 
private  utility  companies.  Such  complete 
extermination  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  Is  rapidly  approaching 
completion  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  is  making  rapid  progress  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

In  pursuing  the  above  policy  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  lowered 
the  quality  of  work  standards  and  Ignored 
the  rights  of  electrical  workers  to  bargain 
collectively. 

The  resulting  situation  Is  anomalous  In- 
deed. In  the  first  instance  while  the  funda- 
mental policies  of  the  Federal  Go%ernment 
champion  the  rights  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  the  Administration  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  completely  ignores 
these  rights  of  labor.  In  the  second  instance 
one  branch  of  Government  is  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  trusts  and  combines  on  the 
premise  that  the  opjeration  of  such  trusts  is 
inimical  to  the  common  weal.  At  the  same 
time  a  department  of  the  Government  Is 
nurturing  a  governmental  monopoly  of  the 
generation,  distribution,  and  sale  of  the 
greatest  pxiwer  man  has  mastered  for  In- 
dustrial production,  home  necessities,  and 
public  convenience. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  does  not  raise  its  voice  on 
the  subject  of  public  power  In  behalf  of 
private  companies  or  their  management.  We 
have  met  the  abuses  of  power  by  these  com- 
panies In  the  past  and  have  achieved  sub- 
stantial correction.  Today  90  piercent  of  the 
workers  In  the  privately  owned  electric  light 
and  power  Industry  are  covered  by  union 
contracts  and  the  IBEW  Itself  represents 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  organized  em- 
ployees in  this  Industry. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  ETec- 
trlcal  Workers  raises  its  voice  on  the  subject 
of  public  power  at  this  time  In  the  Interest 
of  organized  labor  In  the  electric  light  and 
power  Industry.  The  subtle  transformatioa 
of  the  Government  program  from  the  proper 
purposes  cf  providing  power  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  Initial  program  and  of  furnishing  a 
"yardstick"  for  private  utilities  has  reached 
the  stage  where  it  threatens  free  enterprise 
In  this  Industry.  We  support  free  enter- 
prise not  only  In  our  capacity  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  but  also  In  our  capacity  as 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  Government  and  quasl- 
G'jvernment  ownership  operation  In  utilities 
necessarily  carries  with  it  a  decrease  In  the 
area  of  freedom  for  labor  as  well  as  other 
gr()U{>8. 

Labor  cherishes  Us  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively for  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions. It  fights  the  abrogation  of  such  rights 
whether  In  the  form  of  antllabor  laws  or 
In  the  mure  complicated  form  of  transierring 


their  status  to  employees  of  the  Government 
without  any  rights  to  bargain  collectively  or 
otherwise  exercise  their  economic  strength. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  has  had  drastic  experience  with 
the  effect  on  Its  Interests  resulting  from  tlie 
transfer  of  utilities  from  private  to  public 
or  quasi-public  ownership. 

In  a  recent  case  where  the  ownership  of 
a  utility  was  transferred  to  a  municipality 
the  IBEW  was  deprived  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  by  an  order  of  the  court  even 
though  the  majority  of  voters  of  the  munic- 
ipality had  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring 
their  officials  to  bargain  with  the  union. 

Labor  does  not  choose  to  have  its  welfare 
determined  by  the  administrative  orders  of 
Government  officials  no  matter  how  well-ln- 
tentioned  they  may  purport  to  be. 

Under  fascism,  nazism,  and  communism 
the  people  work  for  the  State.  Under  the 
policies  inaugurated  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  those  employed  on  elec- 
trical properties  work  for  the  Government 
under  the  guise  of  cooperatives.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference. 

That  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  has  been  cognizant  of 
these  developments  for  some  time  was  indi- 
cated by  its  expressed  concern  in  1948,  when 
its  international  president.  D.  W.  Tracy,  in 
an  address  before  the  members  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said: 

"I  would  not  be  talking  heart  to  heart  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  my  expressed  de- 
sire in  my  earlier  remarks  If  I  did  not  say: 
we  need  and  must  have  more  democracy  In 
Government  Ad  more  democracy  in  busi- 
ness with  less  Government  interference  In 
business  and  in  labor.  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent possible  misunderstanding  of  my  state- 
ment I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
endorses,  advocates.  .  nd  defends  the  profit 
system.  Call  It  capitalism  if  you  will  but 
the  fact  remains  the  system  is  an  element 
of  Americanism  because  it  Is  the  economic 
system  of  our  land  and  has  contributed  to 
the  higher  standard  of  living  In  this  country 
which  at  once  becomes  the  envy  and  the 
hope  of  common  people  in  foreign  lands." 
Tlie  international  executive  council  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  today  endorsed  the  action  of  Inter- 
national President  Tracy  and  unanimously 
subscribed  to  this  public  release  In  defense 
of  freedom  of  labor,  in  defense  of  freedom 
of  legitimate  enterprise,  and  in  defense  of 
freedom  of  cooperation  between  both  to  the 
benefit  of  the  commonweal  through  safe- 
guarding the  elements  of  Americanism, 
against  assault,  by  authoritarian  or  State 
power  on  the  liberties  that  have  identified 
America  as  the  country  where  labor  has  an 
efftctive  voice  In  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditioas  of  Its  employment. 


Jefferson  D?vi$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.aRKS 
or 

HCN.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF    rtOR  DA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinij  address  de- 
livered before  United  Daui^hters  of  the 
Confederacy  by  Congressman  Arthur 
WiNSTEAD,  United  States  Capitol.  Stat- 
uary Hall,  Saturday,  June  3,  1950: 

Madame  Chairman,  members  of  the  United 
Daughters   of    the   Confederacy,   ladles   and 
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gentlemen,  our  meeting  here  today  la 
prompted  by  our  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  and 
the  South  and  a  leading  figure  of  all  time 
In  this  great  Republic.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
first,  last,  and  only  president  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  no  doubt  misunderstood  and 
criticized  more  by  those  who  did  not  know 
the  facts,  or  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
facts,  than  probably  any  other  American. 
There  were  those  who  held  Jefferson  Davis 
responsible  for  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  and  also  for  the  War  Between  the 
States,  but  the  record  does  not  so  reveal. 
The  record  shows  that  he  fought  for  the 
right  of  the  States  to  secede  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  never  advocated  that  they  do 
so.  The  record  also  shows  that  after  the 
Southern  States  did  secede  he  remained  loyal 
to  them  because  of  his  belief  that  they  were 
acting  according  to  their  constitutional 
rights. 

In  an  addre.ss  delivered  by  Bishop  A.  Gallo- 
way at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  June  3, 
1908.  he  had  this  to  say:  'Mr.  Davis  had  his 
limitations,  and  was  not  without  his  measure 
of  human  faults  and  frailties;  but  he  also 
had  extraordinary  gifts  and  radiant  virtues 
and  a  brilliant  genius  that  rank  him  among 
the  mightiest  men  of  the  centuries.  He 
made  mistakes,  because  he  was  mortal,  and 
he  excited  antagonisms  because  his  convic- 
tions were  stronger  than  his  tactful  graces; 
but  no  one  who  knew  him.  and  no  dispas- 
sionate student  of  his  history,  ever  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  his  great  soul  or  the  absolute 
Integrity  of  his  imperial  purpose.  Let  us.  on 
his  anniversary  day.  learn  som.e  patriotic  les- 
sons from  the  life  history  of  this  greatest 
Mlsslssippian.  Jefferson  Davis  began  his  life 
well.  He  had  a  clean  boyhood,  with  no 
tendency  to  vice  or  Immorality.  That  was 
the  universal  testimony  of  neighbors,  teach- 
ers, and  fellow  students.  He  grew  up  a 
stranger  to  deceit  and  a  lover  of  the  truth. 
He  formed  no  evil  habits  that  he  had  to 
correct,  and  forged  upon  himself  no  chains 
that  he  had  to  break.  His  nature  was  as 
transparent  as  the  light  that  shone  about 
him;  his  heart  as  open  as  the  soft  skies  that 
bent  In  benediction  over  his  country  home; 
and  his  temper  as  sweet  and  cheery  as  the 
limpid  stream  that  made  music  in  Its  flow 
through  the  neighboring  fields  and  forests." 

Jefferson  Davis  had  an  accomplished  war 
record  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
He  served  in  many  and  varied  capacities. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  he  served  at  a  time  when  no  doubt 
the  Senate  was  composed  of  more  outstand- 
ing and  able  Senators  than  at  any  other 
time.  With  such  men  as  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster.  Henry  Clay.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  many  others,  he  was  described 
at  that  time  as  -eloquent  among  the  most 
eloquent  In  debate."  and  worthy  to  be  the 
premier  at  any  council  table  of  American 
statesmen.  The  historian  Prescott  pro- 
nounced him  "the  most  accomplished"  Mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts  afterward  spoke  of  him  as 
"the  clear-headed,  practical,  dominating 
Davis." 

Jefferson  Davis  was  sincerely  and  unfalter- 
ingly devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty and  all  the  practical  questions  which 
grew  out  of  this  doctrine.  He  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Union 
was  composed  of  separate.  Independent,  sov- 
ereign States,  and  that  all  Federal  power 
was  delegated,  specifically  limited,  and  clear- 
ly defined.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  declared 
that  "each  Slate  retain  Its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  every  power. 
Jurisdiction  and  right,  which  Is  not  by  this 
Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled,"  and 
that  this  principle  was  transferred  Intact  to 
the  Constitution  itself.  Jefferson  Davis  stood 
on  the  doctrine  that  one  function  of  sover- 


eignty was  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a 
compact,  if  occasion  demanded.  Quoting 
again  from  Bishop  Galloway:  "Jefferson 
Davis'  farewell  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  which  he  had  so  long  towered  as  a  com- 
manding figure,  and  where  he  had  rendered 
his  country  such  distinguished  service,  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  memorable 
scenes  in  the  life  of  that  historic  Chamber, 
Mississippi,  by  solemn  ordinance,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  her  sovereign  right,  had  severed 
her  relation  with  the  Union,  and  he,  as  her 
representative,  must  make  cfflcial  announce- 
ment of  the  fact,  surrender  his  high  com- 
mission, and  return  home  to  await  the  fur- 
ther orders  of  his  devoted  people.  It  was  a 
supreme — a  fateful  hour — in  our  country's 
history.  The  hush  of  death  fell  upon  the 
Chamber  when  Jefferson  DavLs  arose.  Tbe 
trusted  leader,  and  authoritative  voice  of 
the  South,  was  about  to  speak,  and  an  anx- 
ious Nation  was  eager  to  hear.  Every  Sena- 
tor was  In  his  seat.  Members  of  the  Hotise 
stood  In  every  available  place,  and  the  gal- 
leries were  thronged  with  those  whose  faces 
expressed  the  alternating  hopes  and  fears  of 
their  patriotic  hearts.  The  fate  of  a  Nation 
seemed  to  hang  upon  that  awful  hour. 

"Pale,  sad  of  countenance,  weak  in  body 
from  patriotic  grief  and  loss  of  sleep,  evi- 
dently under  the  strain  of  sacred,  sup- 
pressed emotion,  and  yet  with  the  calmness 
of  fixed  determination  and  settled  convic- 
tion, the  majestic  Senator  of  Mississippi 
stood  hesitant  for  a  moment  in  painful  si- 
lence. The  natural  melancholy  In  his  face 
had  a  deeper  tinge  as  If  the  shadow  of  his 
country's  sorrow  had  been  cast  upon  it.  His 
good  wife,  who  witnessed  the  fateful  scene 
and  felt  the  oppressive  burden  that  almost 
crushed  the  brave  heart  of  her  great  hus- 
band, said  that  had  he  been  bending  ever 
his  bleeding  father,  needlessly  slain  by  his 
ccuntrj-men.  he  could  not  have  been  more 
pathetic  and  Inconsolable.  At  first  there 
was  a  slight  tremor  In  his  speech,  but  as  he 
proceeded  his  voice  recovered  Its  full,  flute- 
like tones  and  rang  through  the  Chamber 
with  its  oldtime  clearness  and  confident 
strength.  But  there  was  no  note  of  defi- 
ance, and  he  spoke  no  word  of  bitterness  or 
reproach.  He  was  listened  to  in  profound 
silence.  Hearts  were  too  sad  for  words  and 
hands  too  heavy  for  applause.  Many  eyes, 
unused  to  weeping,  were  dimmed  with  tears. 
And  when  he  closed  with  the^e  solemn 
words,  there  was  a  sense  of  unutterable  sor- 
row in  the  entire  assembly.  "Mr.  President 
and  Senators,  having  made  the  announce- 
ment which  the  occasion  seemed  to  me  to 
require.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a 
final  adieu."  " 

Jefferson  Davis  returned  to  his  Lome  in 
Mississippi.  He  did  not  seek  nor  desire  the 
leadership  of  the  Confederacy,  which  was 
thrust  upon  him  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
from  which  the  people  who  knew  of  his 
great  and  outstanding  abilities  and  who 
trusted  his  leadership,  refused  to  release 
him.  He,  therefore,  felt  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  Presidency  and  the  responslbUlties 
of  the  oflBce.  The  South  felt  that  peace  with 
two  governments  was  better  than  a  union 
of  discordant  States.  Horace  Greeley  himself 
said:  "If  the  cotton  States  shall  decide  that 
they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than 
In  it,  we  Insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace." 

Aware  of  the  possibility  for  war.  the  South- 
ern States  seceded  without  the  least  prep- 
aration for  it.  There  were  no  guns,  no 
establishments  for  their  manufacture  or  re- 
pair, no  soldiers  or  vessels  had  been  pro- 
vided in  preparation  for  war.  either  offensive 
or  defensive.  The  South's  desire  was  to  live 
In  peace  and  friendship  with  their  late  con- 
federates, and  did  all  they  possibly  could  to 
accomplish  this  end.  We  all  know  now  that 
many  sincere  and  outstanding  leaders  In  otir 
Nation,  from  both  the  North  and  South, 
earnestly  sought  some  method  by  which  their 
differences  might  be  recognized  and  settled 
without  conflict.    Yet,  because  of  agitators, 


radicals,  and  propaganda  by  unscruptilous 
persons,  the  dreadful  conflict  resulted.  It 
w^as  only  when  the  Federal  Fleet  set  out  for 
Fort  Sumter  that  the  realization  came  to  the 
South  that  war  was  upon  them.  We  can  all 
see  now  that  had  the  truth  been  known  and 
understood  as  to  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
such  leaders  as  Jefferson  Davis,  and  other 
southern  leaders,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
northern  leaders  who  sought  a  peaceful  so- 
lution, this  tragic  war  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Thus  today  every  true  American,  from  both 
North  and  South,  should  appreciate  this 
great  United  States  of  ours  and  our  form  of 
Government,  which  we  must  retain.  The 
southern  boys  have  volunteered  for  service 
In  the  two  wars  of  this  generation  as  freely. 
If  not  more  so,  than  have  the  boys  In  any 
section  of  the  country.  They  have  bravely 
fought  m  defense  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  protection  of 
peace-loving  people  everywhere.  Today. 
with  the  cold  war  raging,  with  communism 
spreading  in  every  area  of  the  world,  with 
some  In  our  own  midst.  It  behooves  each  of 
us  to  be  tolerant  and  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems  and  to  keep  a  united  Amer- 
ica. With  atomic  bombs,  the  possibility  of 
H-bombs,  and  other  modern  methods  of  war- 
fare, it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  keep 
ourselves  uni'.ed  and  strong.  It  la  sad  In- 
deed that  In  these  crucial  times  we  have  some 
people  who  would  stir  up  racial  strife  and 
prejudice  and  hatreds  and  divide  our  people 
In  order  to  perpetuate  themselves  politically 
and  for  other  selfish  purposes.  Many  of  us 
today  believe  in  State  sovereignty.  In  the 
constitutional  processes  of  government,  and 
that  States  can  better  regulate  their  own 
problems.  In  many  cases,  than  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  believe  it  essential 
that  these  principles  be  retalne''  if  our  Na- 
tion  is  to  stand. 

We  have  understanding,  appreciation,  and 
cooperation  in  the  Southern  States  today. 
We  recognize  our  differences  and  our  prob- 
lems and  we  believe  In  solving  such  differ- 
ences and  problems  in  a  peaceful  and  honor, 
able  way.  We  find  agitators  today  as  we 
found  them  in  previous  years,  who  would 
divide  and  conquer,  who  would  stir  up  strife 
and  turmoil.  There  are  those  who  advocate 
the  so-called  civil  rights  program,  including 
FEPC.  with  the  might  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  to  enforce  social  change. 
Surely  we  oppose  the  efforts  of  these  agita- 
tors who  are  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  In  our 
section  of  the  country  where  we  have  lived 
peacefully  as  two  races  for  these  many  years. 
There  Is  not  much  difference  In  the  opinions 
of  honest  people  in  the  North  and  South 
who  want  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  our 
people,  work  toward  a  better  understanding 
and  Improve  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Negro  In  both  sections.  However,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  believe  firmly  that  these 
problems  can  better  be  solved  by  local  peo- 
ple, rather  than  by  Federal  legislation — much 
of  which  we  of  the  Southern  States  believe 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  Is  Indeed  strange  that  the  great  mass 
cf  those  who  advocate  such  legislation  as 
FEPC,  and  other  measures  directed  toward 
the  South,  come  from  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  Is  more  discrimination  than 
is  practiced  In  the  South.  Sections,  other 
than  the  South,  have  more  subversive  groups, 
more  Communists,  more  agitators,  more  ra- 
cial prejudice  and  discrimination  than 
there  Is  anywhere  in  the  South.  The  S;uth 
was  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  areas, 
after  the  War  Between  the  States,  that 
could  be  found  anywhere,  yet  there  has 
never  been  any  place  of  communism  In  the 
South.  We  had  no  Marshall  plan,  we  had  no 
ECA,  we  had  no  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  In  many  cases  we 
had  Federal  Interference.  Our  forefathers 
had  a  will  to  do  and  a  willingness  to  work 
and  so  built  a  great  segment  of  this  Nation. 
With   brave  hearts  they  worked.     Men  and 
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women,  with  common  understandintj  and 
mutual  agreement,  labored  together  for  the 
betterment  of  all  the  people.  We  feel  that 
they  worked  well  In  spite  of  few  tools  with 
which  to  work,  with  little  or  no  capital. 
These  fine  people  of  our  beloved  Southland 
have  through  the  years  develojaed  a  splendid 
area,  an  area  of  Industrial  progress  and 
agricultural  adv.-incement  In  the  last  20 
years  we  have  made  more  progress  than  any 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  much  cf  the  Na- 
tion's energies  and  efTorts  are  belni:  used  to 
hold  back  communism  abroad  and  to  weed 
communism  out  of  Government  at  home,  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  communism  In 
the  South. 

Tocay.  as  In  the  days  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
we  are  faced  with  problems  cau.sed  by  thc!;e 
"who  would  destroy  constitutional  processes 
We  would  not  have  armed  conflict,  but  by 
every  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  at 
h  nd.  those  of  us  In  Congress,  those  In  every 
walk  of  life  must  band  ourselves  together 
to  oppose  those  who  would  destroy  local 
self-government,  those  who  would  create  an 
all-powerful  national  state,  which,  throueh 
the  use  of  Federal  force,  would  control  the 
Individual,  destroy  his  initiative.  Thcush 
such  movements  are  offered  in  the  name  cf 
liberty.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  has  led 
to  the  dictatorships  pbmad  and  would  even- 
tually destroy  our  great  Nation  at  home. 
Many  of  us  are  making  the  fls;ht  against 
such  programs.  We  are  striving  in  every  way 
to  protect  local  self-government.  We  believe 
that  If  the  American  people  can  be  made 
aware  of  these  danger*!,  these  problems  can 
be  solved  and  free  people  will  continue  to 
run  their  own  affairs.  Today,  as  we  honor 
the  great  American.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the 
many  others  who  had  a  part  In  giving  us  in 
the  South  so  great  a  heritage,  m.av  we  re- 
affirm our  faith  In  our  beloved  Southland 
and  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this,  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth,  was  founded. 

As  Jefferson  Davis  said  In  the  only  bock 
he  ever  wrote  of  that  tragic  period  of  our 
hi.story:  •"It  is  needful  that  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  should  be  known  so  that  crim- 
ination and  recrimination  may  forever  cease, 
and  then  on  a  basis  of  fraternity  and  faith- 
ful regard  for  the  rights  of  the  St.-^tes  there 
may  be  written  on  the  arch  of  the  Union 
'Esto  perpetua.'  " 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PE.NNSTLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  ^  Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  part  of 
my  prosram  m  the  interest  of  the  great 
anthracite  coal  industry  and  the  vital 
area  in  which  it  is  located,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  national  wel- 
fare and  security,  I  have,  this  day.  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  anthracite  re- 
search laboratoi-y  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  bills  I 
think  necessary  for  the  immediate  aid, 
and  for  a  long-range  plan,  to  render  a.s- 
sistance  to  a  major  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  life.  The  first  of  the.se 
bills  was  for  the  construction  of  an  ofBce 
building,  garage  and  storage  center  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  ,  for  the  field  head- 
quarters, in  the  anthracite  area,  of  the 


Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  cf 
the  Interior.  The  second  bill  in  the  pro- 
pram  was  introduced  by  me  last  week, 
and  that  was  for  the  Government  pur- 
chase and  stockpiling  of  anthracite  coal 
to  guarantee  production  and  employ- 
ment. And  now  I  pre.'ient  to  the  House 
this  bill,  which  looks  to  the  future  and 
calls  for  a  full-scale,  all-out,  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  science  and 
the  industry  itself,  to  preserve  and  de- 
velop further,  this  great  mineral  gift 
which  Almighty  God,  in  his  bounty  to 
America,  placed  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  insisted  from  the 
floor  of  this  House,  time  and  time  again, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  great 
burden  of  responsibility  to  the  anthracite 
indu-^try.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  support  of 
my  plan  for  stockpiling,  I  said: 

To  a  great  extent  the  major  part  cf  the 
economy  of  the  Northeastern  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  the  mining  of  anthracite 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  problems  of  this  vast  mining  in- 
dustry are  not  alone  those  of  the  day-to- 
day production  and  marketing,  but  must 
include  those  of  preservation,  readjust- 
ments, improvements,  new  uses  for  an- 
thracite— and  we  find  that  these  factors 
call  for  legislative  assistance. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  there  is  a 
newly  built  anthracite  laboratory  soon 
to  be  opened  in  the  lower  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  this  gesture  from  the 
Government  we  are  grateful.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  this  so-called  labora- 
tory is  a  mere  gesture  in  the  face  of  the 
magnitude  cf  the  economic  problem 
which  faces  the  Nation  in  this  urgent 
drive  to  succor  this  basic  fuel  industry. 
In  a  small  and  limited  way  and  within 
the  narrow  scope  of  its  purpose,  the  re- 
cently built  laboratory  will  render  a  dis- 
tinct and  welcome  service. 

But  keeping  in  mind  the  vast  potential 
to  the  national  welfare  inherent  in  the 
hard  coal  economy — mineral,  manpower, 
financial,  and  defense — the  present  lab- 
oratory is  a  teakettle.  The  full  brilliance. 
Imagination,  and  skill  cf  American 
science;  the  unlimited  storehouse  of 
American  know-how  must  have  the  co- 
operation, encouragement,  and  substan- 
tial financial  aid  of  the  Government  it- 
self. The  combination  of  these  elements 
proi>erly  housed  will,  as  always,  do  their 
full  share  in  contributing  to  this  phase 
of  the  over-all  plan  to  revive  and  develop 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  anthracite  in 
America's  futui^e  abundance. 

This  is  a  major  problem  and  calls  for 
major  action. 

We  must  profit  by  the  now  well-known 
adage  "Too  little  and  too  late." 

The  site  designated  in  the  bill  is 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  in  the  very  heart  cf 
the  anthracite-coal  fields.  Twice  as 
many  hard-coal  miners — 35.000 — work  in 
this  locality  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
hard-coal  field.s— nearly  half  the  total  cf 
the  men  still  employed  in  anthracite-coal 
mining.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Institute 
is  located  in  Wilkes-Barre.  This  body 
represents  over  80  percent  of  the  anthra- 
cite producers  in  the  country.  The  main 
offices  of  the  Glen  Aldcn  Coal  Co.  is  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  This  company  is  the  big- 
gest single  producer  of  anthracite  in  the 


world.  Tlie  producers  are  eager  to  ex- 
tend full  cooperation  of  their  skills,  ex- 
perience, mines,  and  so  forth.  Labor  is 
anxious  that  this  laboratory  be  built ; 
that  this  work  be  under  way  at  once.  The 
1.000.000  people  who  depend  on  the  in- 
dustiy  in  this  limited  area,  where  the 
hard  coal  is  found,  look  hopefully  for 
this  kind  of  practical  help. 

We  do  not  want  a  dole.  We  do  not 
want  the  United  States  Treasury  to  put 
a  permanent  prop  under  the  anthracite. 
But  we  are  in  trouble,  we  do  need  emer- 
gency, temporary  help  and  we  ask  for 
this  great  laboratory  as  assurance  that 
we  can  work  our  way  out  of  this  problem 
into  a  brave  new  future  for  our  area  and 
cur  country  as  well  as  our  families,  cur 
businesses,  our  self-respect,  and  cur 
peace  cf  mind  and  heart.  We  abhor 
communism.  You  will  find  none  of  this 
evil  in  the  hard-coal  country — did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  that?  We  do  not 
want  Government  censorship  or  dicta- 
torship— we  do  not  want  socialism — but 
we  do  want  Uncle  Sam  to  help  us  cut  of  a 
tight  spot  and  to  help  us  see  the  right 
road  for  us  to  follow  into  the  years  ahead. 

Research  in  anthracite — the  develop- 
ment of  as.^sistance  in  matters  pertaining 
to  new  and  more  effective  methods  of  us- 
ing anthracite,  new  fuel  tises.  nonfuel 
uses  cf  anthracite— all  of  these  things 
call  for  a  complete  and  unreserved  ef- 
fort. This  will  not  permit,  not  now.  any 
halfway  measures,  a  gesture  here,  a 
meeting  there,  a  suggestion,  an  idea, 
good.  bad.  indifferent.  No  longer  can 
we  meet  this  issue  halfheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  desperate  cause. 
This  is  no  boys'  game.  We  need  a  labo- 
ratory, not  a  coffee  pot. 

The  facilities  of  Wilkes  College  and 
King's  College,  both  institutions  of  high 
learning  and  repute,  will  be  at  hand  with 
all  the  other  advantages  so  necessary  and 
peculiar  in  need  to  the  purposes  I  en- 
visage in  the  operation  of  this  wonder- 
ful scientific  giant. 

Think  what  added  courage  this  will 
give  to  the  strong  hearts  of  the  hard 
coal  i>eoples. 

We  are  being  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
competitive  fuels.  We  do  not  protest 
mere  competition,  but  when  our  competi- 
tors receive  preferment  we  seek  equal 
rights.  Even  now.  with  the  limited  ef- 
fort the  economic  status  of  the  industry 
will  permit,  a  new  world  is  opening  for 
the  use  of  anthracite.  In  addition  to 
sponsoring  research  work  on  improved 
equipment  for  utilizing  anthracite  a^  a 
heating  fuel,  research  will  bring  to  the 
public  a  long  list  of  nonfuel  uses  of  an- 
thracite. Some  of  the  present  new  fuel 
uses  of  anthracite  are  graphically  shown 
as  acid-re.sisting  vats,  and  so  forth:  ac- 
tivated carbon;  battery  plates;  black 
concrete  roads;  carbon  brushes;  carbon 
electrodes;  carbon  refractories;  carbon 
structural  forms;  carburizer;  cement 
kilns;  desliidging  agent  in  oil  refining; 
diaphragm  plates;  electric  furnace  re- 
sisters;  filter  medium;  flashlight  bat- 
teries; foundry  cupolas;  foundry  facing: 
heat  transfer  tubes;  manufacture  cf 
briquets;  manufacture  cf  chemicals; 
manufacture  of  coke;  manufacture  of 
graphitf^:  manufactu-p  of  producer  gas; 
paper  mill  digester  blocks;   paint   pig- 
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ment;    reduction   of   ores;    sintering   of 
ores;  telephone  granular  carbon. 

Figures  are  not  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time  which  would  give  in  detail  the 
size  of  the  total  anthracite  nonfuel 
market.  However,  listed  below  are  au- 
thoritative figures  on  the  approximate 
annual  tonnage  involved  in  the  major 
appl.cations: 

Cupola  fuel .. .  100,  000 

Filtering 7.  000 

Foundry  facing 3,000 

Manufacture  of  briquettes 926.  OCO 

Manufacture  of  chemicals 1,000 

Gas  producers 645,003 

Manufacture  of  coke 256,  000 

Manufacture  of  electrodes 17,  000 

Ore  sintering 257,003 

Special  uses —  121.000 

ToUl 2.333.000 

The  building  of  this  great  laboratory 
and  the  execution  of  this  program  em- 
braces the  whole  broad  vision  of  econom- 
ics and  technology.  These  things  have 
been  talked  about  for  years.  The  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  have  lamented 
the  need  for  a  plan,  a  program  of  action. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  it  is.  I  want 
to  see  all  of  these  well-wishing  Govern- 
ment departments  get  behind  it. 

The  use  of  an  abundant  supply  cf 
energy-resource  material  has  made  the 
United  States  of  America  the  great  world 
power  that  it  is  today.  I  have,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  legislation  now  In  the  House 
dealing  with  the  immediate  fuel-produc- 
tion problems  and  the  guaranty  of  the 
continued  fuel  supply  if  national  defense 
measures  ever  curtail  the  use  of  oil  and 
gas  for  such  purposes,  especially  domestic 
heating. 

A  major  readjustment  in  the  fuel- 
energy  economy  of  the  country  has  been 
taking  place  during  the  past  several 
decades.  This  proposed  laboratory  will 
devote  a  phase  of  its  work  to  this  impor- 
tant field. 

New  markets  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
traditional  fuel  use  must  be  discovered  for 
anthracite.  The  potential  has  no  bound- 
ary. We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  to 
explore  this  territory  further  when  such 
little  experiment,  as  now  accomplished, 
promises  such  rich  opportunities. 

Improved  metallurgical  processes  and 
scarcities  of  important  mineral  resources 
all  demand  this  great  and  dramatic 
effort. 

Do  not  forget  that  anthracite  coal  was 
the  original  fuel  in  the  open  hearth 
furnaces  in  the  production  of  steel.  The 
return  of  anthracite  to  this  vital  use 
alone  would  justify  this  proposed  labora- 
tory and  operating  fund  of  S  10.000.000. 
The  fanta5tic  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in 
South  America  will  place  this  raw  ma- 
terial for  steel,  when  it  arrives  on  our 
Atlantic  seal>oard.  just  a  few  miles  from 
the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Imagine  this  boon  to  our  econ- 
omy, the  harnessing  of  hard  coal  open 
hearth  steel  production  units  to  the  un- 
limited Venezuelan  Iron  ore  depo.sits  in 
the  coal  fields  cf  Pennsylvania!  Such  a 
venture  in  Itself  would  justify  a  sum 
ten  times  $10,000,000 — if  only  for  the 
experiment — and  yet  we  know  it  is  a 
practical  and  economic  and  desirable 
fact,  including  the  fact  of  geography. 


Liquid  fuel  from  hard  coal ;  gaseous  uses 
from  hard  coal ;  here  are  other  avenues 
down  which  experimentation  must  go— 
and  at  once. 

No  panacea  for  anthracite  Industrial 
Ills  exists  or  can  be  concocted.  At  once 
voices  will  rise  again.«t  this  proposal. 
"It's  too  late"  some  will  say.  Other 
"Gloomy  Gus"  cries  will  be  heard.  "Not 
worth  the  money  '  and  "Coal  is  finished." 
We  have  no  time  for  these  "Sad  Sacks." 
We  are  going  places  and  we  are  in  a 
hurry! 

Mr.  Speaker,  anthracite  being  a  fuel 
and  a  source  of  important  basic  materi- 
als entering  into  the  industrial  pattern 
of  the  country  should  be  a  relatively  sim- 
ple product  to  link  succe.-^sfully  into  the 
present  and  future  national  economy. 
Experience  and  research,  but  of  neces- 
sity on  the  large  scale  required  by  this 
bill,  should  join  to  define  and  later  en- 
large the  areas  of  opportunity  for  the 
industry. 

There  remains  two  further  pieces  of 
legislation  in  my  program  of  short-  and 
long-range  aid  to  the  anthracite  indus- 
try and  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
These  bills  will  include  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  areas  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment  and  a  plan  to  develop  the 
many  phases  of  the  general  economy  of 
the  area  and  surrounding  and  adjacent 
areas.  These  step)s  will  come  in  due 
course — as  for  now — the  SIO.000,000  an- 
thracite laboratory  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  prevent  the  loss  to  the 
national  economy  of  this  vital  natural 
resource  and  economic  disaster  to  mil- 
lions cf  our  citizens  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill. 


Point  4  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial 
taken  from  today's  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  signed  the  bill 
yesterday  for  over  $3,000,000,000  to  con- 
tinue the  ECA  program.  I  voted  for  this 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  House  believ- 
ing that  we  should  finish  the  job  we 
started  in  helping  the  European  coun- 
tries to  become  self-sufficient  again. 
Having  seen  the  damages  brought  on  by 
the  war  in  1945.  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
I  felt  that  we  really  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  give  assistance  to  these  countries. 

I  did  not  believe  that  the  point  4 
program  should  have  been  attached  to 
the  ECA  bill.  In  approving  of  this  fea- 
ture, we  are  embarking  on  a  new  venture 
which  it  seemed  to  me  deserved  much 
fiu-ther  study.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  objective  of  the  point  4  program  is 
a  very  worthy  one.  We  all  would  like  to 
see  every  nation  in  the  world  further 
developed  and  given  a  higher  standard 


of  living.  My  fear  Is  that  we  are  reach- 
ing out  a  little  too  far  at  a  time  when  a 
good  many  countries  are  depending  upon 
the  solvency  and  strength  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  $35,000,000.  the 
amount  in  the  ECA  bill  to  carry  out  the 
point  4  program,  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.    This  is  the  first  step. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  .-nd  Means 
have  worked  long  and  hard  in  an  effort 
to  bring  out  a  new  tax  bill.  Prom  all 
corners  cf  our  country  we  have  been 
urged  to  reduce  the  emergency  excise 
taxes.  The  committee  has  approved  of 
some  reductions  but  In  an  effort  to  sat- 
isfy the  President  to  increase  other  taxes 
in  order  to  offset  the  reduction  in  excise 
taxes,  the  committee  has  run  into  many 
snags.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  some 
of  the  suggestions  have  been  very  unfair. 
How  could  they  approve  of  an  increase 
in  the  taxing  of  surpluses  of  savings 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associations 
and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  tax  other 
mutual  associations  who  are  in  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  Yesterday 
a  member  of  the  committee  brought  to 
our  attention  a  bill  before  the  committee 
a.' king  the  American  taxpayers  to  appro- 
priate $85,000,000  to  build  roads  in  four 
countries  or  provinces  which  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  had  even  heard  of. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  too  far.  We 
must  have  unity  among  our  own  people 
and  we  certainly  cannot  get  that  by  fur- 
ther burdening  our  taxpayers.  We  must 
give  some  real  consideration  to  the  wel- 
fare cf  our  own  industries  so  they  in 
turn  can  give  full  employment  to  cur  own 
large  segment  of  labor  which  needs  pro- 
tection in  many  lines  at  this  time. 
Point  4  Begins 

In  signing  the  act  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure cf  »3, 120.550,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  President  Truman  emphasized  yester- 
day that  the  major  new  step  forward  In  it  U 
represented  by  one  of  its  smallest  items — the 
$35,000,000  for  the  point  4  program.  Thli 
is  the  bold  new  program  for  the  development 
of  underdeveloped  areas  proposed  by  Mr. 
Truman  in  hl^  inaugural  address  more  than 
16  months  ago.  to  provide  a  start  for  a  great 
Internat'-onal  cooperative  enterprise  for  the 
achievement  of  a  world  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
freedom.  Because  of  the  political  circum- 
st.inces  under  which  it  was  launched  It  has 
only  recently  been  approved  by  Congress  over 
stubborn  opposition.  But  now  it  Is  mcor- 
porp.ted  Into  law:  Capus  M.  Waynick.  Am- 
bassador to  Nicaragua,  has  been  named  as 
preliminary  director  of  it.  and  assuming  that 
the  authorization  will  be  followed  by  actual 
appropriation  of  the  funds,  the  program  is 
at  last  on  its  way. 

Other  programs  in  the  economic  aid  act 
carry  far  larger  authorizations.  But  these 
programs  are  temporary,  designed  to  over- 
come the  Immediate  ravages  and  dislocations 
of  the  war.  The  point  4  program  Is  a  long- 
range  proeram  designed  not  only  to  main- 
tain the  gains  achieved  by  the  other  pro- 
grams but  also  to  provide  an  Instrument  for 
expanding  world  economy  on  the  basis  cf 
private  Initiative  and  free  enterprise  as  the 
best  means  of  promoting  democracy  tnd  free- 
dom. In  that  sense  It  may  be  regarded.  liJce 
the  equally  long-range  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
a?  another  potentially  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
Russo-Communlst  Imperla'  sm. 

The  first  steps  contemplated  under  this 
program  call  for  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas  on  an  organized  and 
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sustained  basis  In  cooperf.t:on  with  the 
United  Nations,  Individual  governments,  and 
private  organtsations  already  engaged  li.  this 
wcrte.  But.  as  Mr.  Truman  aeain  emphasizes. 
and  as  the  United  Nations  sutcommlssicn  on 
economic  development  agrees,  the  n\aln 
support  of  the  program  w:!l  have  to  come 
from  private  capital  invented  on  a  business 
bnsis  which  will  relieve  governments  of  the 
burdens  of  the  present  recovery  programs. 
This  demands  a  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  fcretga  Investment. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  United  Nations 
fxibcommlssion  urges,  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, protected  from  colonial  exploitation, 
will  have  to  create  an  atmosphere  congenial 
to  such  investments  in  order  to  attract  pri- 
TEte  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
capital  will  have  to  forego  excessive  prcflts 
previously  justified  by  political  Instability 
In  the  investment  areas.  Tlie  proposed  par- 
tial Goverument  guaranties  for  private  cap- 
ital against  confiscation  or  freezing  of 
proSts.  and  specific  treaties  protecting  such 
Investments,  are  among  the  ways  to  achieve 
these  ends.  But  in  the  long  run  the  success 
of  the  program  will  depend  on  good  faith  and 
energy  on  both  sides. 


Censorthio  Id  Radio 


EXTENoION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  hi  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr  Speakc.  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House  has 
previously  been  drawn  to  the  proceed- 
ings   of    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission     against     radio     stations 
KMPC.  of  Los  Angeles:  WGAR,  of  Cleve- 
land;  and  WJR.  of  Detroit.     Quite  re- 
cently my  distinguished  coUeauue  from 
New  York.  Congressman  T.iuriello.  in 
an  address  on  this  floor,  challenged  the 
propriety  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  usir;? — as  one  of  its 
star  witnesses— a  man  by  the  name  of 
Clete  Roberts  who.  while  on  the  witness 
stand,  had  the  effrontery  to  classify  all 
southern  Italians  as   "not  being  worth  a 
tinkers  damn."    At  this  point  I  want  to 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  my  colleague 
in  challenging  the  credibility  of  such  a 
witness  as  Roberts,  and  I  also  want  to 
compUmcnt  him  for  his  staunch  support 
of   all    individuals   in    this   country   of 
southern  Italian  extraction.    No  one  can 
look  into  the  faces  of  little  Italian  chil- 
dren and  meet  daily  with  Italians  for 
more  than  2  years  without  forming  a 
h:gh  opinion  of  and  strong  aflection  for 
Italian  people. 

I  ser%-ed  in  a  humble  capacity  with 
the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy  throughout  the 
bitter  war  years.  I  was  in  every  part  of 
Italy  from  Salerno  to  the  Swiss  border 
and  in  the  great  offensives  of  the  Fifth 
Army  and  on  the  Anzio-Nettuno  beach- 
head I  was  in  con.stant  contact  with 
the  Italian  people.  I  rrpudiaie  from  my 
very  so'.il  as  slanderous  and  untruthful 
the  statement  of  this  witness.  Roberts. 
Over  and  above  the  fact  that  when 
Congress  created  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  gave  it  certain 
authority  over  radio  and  ether  methods 
of  communication  and  wrote  into  the 
act  &.  dcflmie  ban  agaia^t  any  form  of 


censorship — over  and  above  this  all -im- 
portant fact — I  am  interested  in  this 
matter  because  there  seems  to  be  a  defi- 
nite plan  on  the  part  of  certain  Repub- 
lican leaders  to  make  this  case  a  partisan 
issue.  I  have  before  me  speeches  which 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  such  Republican  leaders  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ferguson!.  These 
speeches  clearly  indicate  to  me  that  they 
are  using  this  particular  case  as  means  of 
building  up  material  for  the  coming  No- 
vember elections.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors will  be  speaking  out  in  connection 
with  this  particular  case. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today, 
therefore,  is  to  serve  notice  that  I  .am 
opposed  to  any  form  of  censorship  with 
regard  to  any  phase  of  our 'communica- 
tions systems.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Republicans  can  succeed  in  taking  credit 
for  the  preservation  of  this  basic  factor 
in  our  democracy,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
Democratic  Party  could  well  take  cog- 
nizance of  what  I  believe  is  a  well-ad- 
vanced plan  on  the  part  of  the  Republi- 
cans to  use  the  present  case  as  political 
propaganda. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  look  into  this 
case  and  unhesitatingly  state  that  if  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  penalize  the  owner  of 
these  stations  because  of  his  personal 
views,  then  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  going  far  beyond  any  au- 
thority vested  in  it  by  Congress. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  the  air  waves  are 
basic  privileges  which  have  made  this 
democracy  of  ours  the  great  Nation  it  is. 
I  can  hope  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  keep  this  in 
mind.  It  might  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
tliis  particular  case  were  looked  into  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  I 
have  here  ?n  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  under  date  of  April  11  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  and  I  add  this 
editorial  to  my  remarks  as  it  deals  with 
some  very  vital  questions  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  this  case  against 
these  three  radio  stations: 

Sh.\dow  cf  the  Censor 
A  hearing  of  great  importance  to  the  radio 
industry-  and  the  public  has  recr-ised  m 
Calliornla.  It  involves  charges  of  bias  and 
news-.slantlng  acninst  George  A.  Richards, 
the  owner  of  KAIPC  in  Los  Angeles  and  two 
other  powerful  radio  stations.  Three  for- 
mer employees  of  Mr.  Richards  charge  that 
he  ordered  them  to  distort  and  color  the  neus 
so  as  to  dl.scredlt  some  individuals  and  groups 
and  to  reflect  credit  upon  others.  Since  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.-^slon  has  no 
powers  of  censorship,  the  Issue  boU.s  down 
to  whether  or  not  the  licensee  is  a  fit  person 
to  operate  radio  facilities  subject  to  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest. 

Of  course,  no  broadcaster  is  free  to  operate 
his  -station,  using  public  facll.ties.  solely  as 
he  may  see  fit.  In  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word  he  must  serve  the^ubllc  Interest  or  give 
w;.y  to  someone  else  who  can.  But  the  pub- 
lic Intere.st  thus  to  be  served  necessarily  has 
a  very  broad  meaning.  The  FCC  Is  not  at 
liberty  to  put  a  broadcaster  off  the  air  be- 
cau.se  it  may  Uisa.!^ree  with  his  viewpoint  or 
because  he  may  fall  short  of  perfection  in 
the  management  of  his  broadcasts.  The  his- 
tory of  broadcasting  In  this  country  showi 
rcitttlvely   few   abuses   of   the   freedom   that 


Congress  has  granted  to  the  licensees  In  shap- 
ing their  own  progranis.  That  record  Is  not 
such  as  to  warrant  the  disciplining  of  broad- 
casters by  the  back-door  method  of  finding 
them  unfit  persons  to  operate  a  radio  station, 
unless  their  activities  fall  hopelessly  below 
the  minimum  standards  of  putDlic  service. 

If  the  Silver  Shirts,  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  or  a  gang  of  outlaws  were 
operating  a  broadcasting  station  to  further 
their  own  Interests,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  their 
license.  But  these  are  extreme  ca.'^es.  It 
would  be  a  very  different  matter  for  the  FCC 
to  undertake  to  discipline  a  broadcaster  be- 
cause of  the  manner  In  which  he  "played" 
the  news.  If  Mr  Richards  should  be  put  off 
the  air  for  trying  to  slant  the  news  against 
the  persons  and  groups  that  are  anathema 
to  him.  where  would  such  a  policy  end?  To 
be  consistent  the  Commission  would  then 
have  to  withdraw  the  licenses  of  stations 
slanting  the  news  against  other  political 
figures  and  organizations.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  has  any  standards 
that  would  be  a  safe  guide  in  such  a  venture, 
and  If  it  did  the  enforcement  of  such  a  policy 
would  go  seriously  against  the  grain  of  our 
traditions. 

Every  decision  as  to  what  shall  go  on  the 
air  and  how  It  shall  be  "played"  is  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  broadcasters  or  the 
newscasters  prejudices.  The  best  radio  sta- 
tions and  the  best  newspapers  hold  these 
prejudices  In  check  struggling  for  fair  and 
unbiased  presentation  of  the  facts.  But  it  Is 
common  knowledge  that  slanted  newspapers 
flourish,  presumably  because  the  people  wish 
to  read  them.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  the 
Commission  to  put  off  the  air  a  broadcaster 
catering  to  prejudices  that  were  common 
with 'big  metropolitan  dallies  In  the  same 
city?  To  be  sure,  the  number  of  broadcast- 
ing channels  is  limited,  but  so  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  publication  of  a  dally  newspaper. 
We  doubt  th-it  the  FCC  can  apply  stricter 
policies  in  the  regulation  of  broadcasting 
than  the  press  generally  applies  without  tal:- 
Ing  upon  itself  an  unmanageable  problem 
of  censor5h.p.  The  public  interest  demands 
a  wide  range  of  freedom  on  the  air  as  well 
as  In  the  press.  The  danger  of  the  FCC  em- 
barking on  a  policy  of  ceiosorshlp  seems  to 
us  much  greater  than  the  occasional  abuse 
of  freedom  by  licensees  whose  prejudices 
color  their  Judgment. 


Arming  of  llie  Arab  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NrW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  mo.^t  important  problems  con- 
fronting world  peace  today  is  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Near  East  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Arab  slates  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  news  last  week  that  the  free  pow- 
ers have  accepted  a  joint  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Near 
East  is  truly  welcome.  Their  determina- 
tion to  put  a  stop  to  the  arms  race  en- 
Pt-ndered  by  British  shipments  of  heavy 
arms  to  certain  of  the  Arab  states  will 
depend  upon  the  determination  with 
which  these  assurances  are  administered. 

Certainly  the  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  urged  upon 
Secretary  Acheson  the  Ihree-power  dis- 
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cussion  which  has  apparently  resulted 
In  this  agreement  will  continue  their  in- 
terest and  deep  concern  with  the  result 
of  this  development  and  will  cooperate  in 
seeing  that  it  brings  the  assurance  of 
peace. 

This  illustrates  once  again,  I  think  tho 
lesson  we  have  learned  since  World  War 
II — winning  and  maintaining  the  peace 
Is  a  daily  job — it  must  be  worked  at  just 
as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  winning  a 
war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  herewith  include  an  ad- 
dress made  on  this  important  subject  on 
May  24.  by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Anthony  P.  TAtTFrELLO,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York: 

Address  of  Hom.  Anthony  F.  TACTinxLO. 
Member  or  Congress.  Before  Mass  Meet- 
ing To  Protest  Arming  of  the  Arab  States 
BY  Grfat  BRriAiN.  Madison  Square  Park. 
New  York  CrrY.  Wednesday.  May  24,  1950 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  with  you  a  matter  which  has  been 
troubling  me  for  some  time.  I  have  long 
taken  an  interest  in  the  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  state  and  I 
have  followed  with  keen  interest  the  growth 
and  development  of  Israel  in  th^  last  2  years. 

To  me.  the  situation  today  in  the  Near 
East  Is  very  disturbing.  The  fact  that  Eng- 
land Is  rearming  the  Arab  states  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  particularly  Egypt,  whom 
she  is  supplying  with  Jet  planes,  cannons, 
tanks,  and  other  heavy  military  equipment 
is,  in  Itself,  a  very  grave  situation.  It  is 
even  more  disturbing  when  we  realize  that 
cur  own  State  Department  Is  giving  Its  ap- 
proval to  this  British  action  and  is  thereby 
encoxiraging  future  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  took  the  lead- 
ership In  approaching  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  organize  concerted  and  bipartisan 
action  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  the  dangerous  policy  which 
he  Is  following  in  the  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Bevln. 

On  March  28,  a  group  of  32  Congressmen. 
headed  by  me.  met  »ith  Mr.  Acheson  in  his 
office  and  we  spoke  to  him  very  frankly  and 
bluntly  about  this  situation. 

When  the  time  approached  for  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  departure  for  Europe  to  attend  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  we  submitted 
to  him  a  statement  signed  by  51  Members 
of  Congress  in  which  we  again  Indicated  to 
him  our  views  and  objections. 

Yes.  my  friends,  he  sent  us  a  reply  Just 
before  he  left  Washington,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  to  me  Mr.  Acheson's  reply 
was  painfully  disappointing.  It  Is  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  allegations  of  the  State 
Department  during  the  last  3  months.  There 
Is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  a  detailed 
analysis  here.  Mr  Acheson  says,  and  1  quote : 
"There  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  diverting  any  undue 
proportion  of  Its  resources  into  military  pro- 
duction." I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  this 
statement,  to  put  It  mildly.  Is  misleading. 
The  amount  of  arms  and  the  kind  of  arms 
which  England  Is  diverting  to  the  Arabs  may 
not  represent  an  undue  proportion  of  Eng- 
land's resources,  but  it  certainly  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  Arab  states 
for  their  Internal  defense.  Egypt  and  the 
other  Arab  states  do  not  need  Jet  planes  and 
cannons  for  Internal  defense  against  their 
own  people;  these  arms  are  intended  for  a 
purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  only,  for  ag- 
gressive action  against  Israel  In  a  war  of 
revenge. 

Mr.  Acheson  prefers  to  close  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  Inconsistency  between 
his  words  and  his  deeds.  The  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing. 


He  falls  to  realize  that  there  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States  regarding  peace  In  the  Near  East  and 
the  policy  of  our  State  Department  wh:ch  ap- 
proves the  shipment  of  offensive  arms  by 
England  to  the  Arab  states.  I  said  that  In 
my  public  statements,  I  am  saying  It  here 
today,  and  I  shall  keep  repeating  that  the 
State  Department's  approval  of  Britain's 
arming  of  the  Arabs  Is  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished American  policy  and  Is  an  Incitement 
to  a  renewal  of  war  against  Israel. 

All  our  efforts  to  bring  to  the  realization  of 
the  State  Department  the  serious  situation 
and  the  dangerous  path  upon  which  it  Is 
treading  have  been  answered  with  pious  and 
meaningless  words  by  Mr.  Acheson.  These 
words  are  being  nullifled  every  day  as  every 
delivery  of  arms  reaches  the  Near  East. 
These  words  are  a  mockery  of  our  policy  of 
professed  friendship  toward  Israel.  In  fact, 
they  are  cruel  toward  the  Infant  State  of 
Israel  because  Its  very  life  Is  being  threaten- 
ed by  this  overwhelming  supply  of  arms  to 
the  Arab  states  oy  England,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  our  State  Department.  I  believe  it  Is 
hieh  time  for  us,  as  Americans,  to  Insist  that 
Mr  Acheson  bring  his  action  in  line  with  the 
true  American  policy  toward  Israel — a  policy 
of  peace  and  not  of  war. 

The  United  States,  which  was  the  first 
country  to  extend  recognition  to  Israel,  owes 
a  moral  duty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  and  certainly  to  the  400.000  DP's 
and  other  homeless  Jews  who  came  there 
in  the  last  2  years  with  the  encouragement 
and  financial  support  from  this  country.  I 
say  to  you  today  that  It  is  our  moral  obli- 
gation not  to  expose  these  people  once  again 
to  slaughter;  they  have  suffered  enough  al- 
ready. 

We  are  told  that  the  rearmament  of  the 
Arabs  is  also  dictated  by  the  concept  of 
security  of  the  Middle  East  against  a  pos- 
sible attack  by  a  third  power.  If  that  be 
so,  then  I  ask:  Why  should  not  Israel  be 
Included  in  that  program?  Why  is  not  Is- 
rael entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  military 
preparedness  against  a  possible  assault  by 
the  Arab  countries  In  view  of  their  constant 
threat?  To  me,  the  policy  of  arming  the 
Arabs  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
supply  arms  to  Israel,  Is  a  policy  of  discrim- 
ination against  Israel  and  favoritism  toward 
the  Arab  states.  The  fair-minded  people 
of  this  country  will  never  acquiesce  to  such 
a  policy  of  discrimination  and  they  will  never 
condone  Mr.  Bevin's  anti-Israel  policies  by 
placing  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  mercy 
of  fanatical  Arab  leaders.  The  rearming  of 
the  Arabs  and  at  the  same  time  the  denial 
of  arms  to  Israel  is  not  the  way  to  peace — 
It  is  the  way  to  chaos  and  war. 

Israel  is  an  outpost  of  democracy  in  the 
Miadle  East  which  is  shaped  in  the  image 
of  our  own  American  democracy.  It  is 
guided  by  American  ideals  of  freedom,  equal- 
ity, justice,  and  liberty  for  all,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed  or  national  origin.  The  United 
State  needs  Israel  as  an  outpost  of  democ- 
racy as  much  as  Israel  needs  us.  It  was  all 
this  that  prompted  me  to  take  an  Interest 
in  this  problem  and  to  try  to  persuade  our 
State  Department  to  avert  a  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  Near  East  before  it  is  too  late. 
Let  Mr.  Acheson  beware  of  Mr.  Bevlns  anti- 
Israel  psychosis  and  not  encourage  the  efforts 
of  the  Arab  leaders  who  are  eager  for  new 
bloodshed. 

I  promise  you  here  today  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue these  efforts;  I  shall  continue  my  en- 
deavors to  make  the  State  Department  realize 
that  it  is  following  a  dangerous  policy.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
until  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  is  estab- 
lished between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

A  final  word:  Thank  God  we  live  In  a  de- 
mocracy— the  American  democracy.  Through 
the  force  of  enUghtened  American  pubUc 
opinion  we  shall  compel  the  Department  of 
State  to  listen  and  to  act.     The  right  hand 


shall  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing.  Let 
this  message  go  forth  from  this  magnificent 
gathering: 

America  will  never  desert  Israel,  as  Israel 
never  deserted  America.  Israel  did  not  fall 
us.    ■^'e  shall  not  fail  Israel. 


Pertinent  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  published  each  week  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  one  of  the  finest,  if  in 
fact  not  the  best,  labor  newspapers  in 
this  country.  The  newspaper  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  Labor  Herald. 

In  solid  substantiation  of  my  state- 
ments about  this  outstanding  newspaper 
is  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Herald  received 
national  recognition  in  November  1949 
when  it  was  selected  for  one  of  the  top 
awards  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 

The  editor  of  the  Labor  Herald  is  Mr. 
Frank  Saylor.  who  writes  for  each  issue 
a  column  entitled  "Pertinent  Comment." 
In  this  column  Editor  Saylor  expresses 
his  views  on  national  as  well  as  local  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Saylor  expresses  his  views 
with  thoroughgoing  honesty,  independ- 
ence and  patriotism.  Consequently,  his 
incisive  appraisals  of  matters  of  public 
interest  are  thought-provoked  and  merit 
the  earnest  attention  and  consideration 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fully  confident  that 
you  and  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  in  full  accord  with  my  previous 
statements  when  you  read  Mr.  Saylor's 
latest  column  which  appeared  in  the  La- 
bor Herald  of  June  3.  1950,  which  I  am 
including  below  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor's  coliunn  follows: 

Pertinent  Comment  on  Matters  or   Local 
AND  National  Interest 

(By  Prank  Saylor) 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  news  article 
in  columns  six  and  seven  which  expresses 
the  apprehensions  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  of  the  trend  toward  the  socialization 
of  the  electrical  industry.  Apparently  there 
is  a  growing  realization,  here  and  abroad, 
that  a  joker  accompanies  many  a  package  of 
so-called  social  gains.  The  electricians  have 
found  that  they  can't  deal  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  employer  as  they  did  with  pri- 
vately owned  utilities;  in  fact,  it's  possible 
that  collective  bargaining  can  be  completely 
eliminated  and  working  conditions  arrived 
at  on  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  basis.  It's  only 
been  3  years  ago  that  President  Truman  who 
for  purely  political  piu-poses  gags  at  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  proposed  to  draft  the  railroad 
labor  force  into  the  Army  to  break  a  strike. 

There  are  still  some  old-line  unionists  who 
didn't  fall  for  the  idea  of  the  Government 
leaning  over  backward  to  favor  labor  in  what 
was  essentially  a  vote-getting  gesture  rather 
than  a  manitestation  of  sympathy  for  men 
who  work  for  wages.  Incidents  such  as  the 
threat  of  forced  raUway  labor  and  refusal  of 
the  REA  to  bargain  with  the  IBEW  show  how 
the  wind's  blowing.  Few  Americans  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  society  made  de- 
pendent upon  Government,   tasting   la  the 
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end  involuntary  sirvltude.  For  that  matter 
neither  could  the  people  of  Encland.  >\'hcn 
the  Socialists  took  over  in  England  they  an- 
rounced  tliat  they  would,  for  the  first  time, 
demonstrate  a  planned  society  without 
forced  labor.  It  tcolc  less  than  2  years 
before  they  had  to  resort  to  forced  labor, 
euphemistically  calling  the  order  a  control- 
of -encasement  order.  It  was  to  be  tempo- 
rary, for  the  emergency  only,  and  was  limited 
to  14  months.  Before  its  life  expired,  the 
time  limit  was  extende'1  for  an  additional 
year.  Last  year  it  was  extended  again,  and  l.s 
still  In  force.  It  is  true  that  the  order  hasn  t 
been  widely  resorted  to.  but  there  It  Is.  a 
pcwer  In  the  hands  of  the  government 
against  that  government's  pledge  to  recon- 
cile planning  with  freedom 

First  to  awaken  to  the  dangers  o:  a  society 
dependent  upon  Government  was  business. 
big  and  small.  However,  for  some  strange 
reaacD,  the  objections  of  business  and  asso- 
ciations of  '  usinessmen  to  economic  pan- 
aceas was  presumed  to  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  fat  cats  were  being  gored  and 
labor  and  so-called  liberals  continued  their 
support  of  *he  planners.  That  the  opposi- 
tion of  business  to  economic  experimentation 
which  persistently  came  a  cropper  should 
operate  to  Inspire  a  counterreactlon  attests 
the  extent  of  the  Infiltration  of  Marxist 
thought  and  its  concept  of  class  antagonism. 
It  has  only  been  lately  that  labor  has  be- 
come aware  of  the  insldiousness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Invasion  into  the  field  of  labor  leg- 
islation. When  labor  asked  for  and  got 
enforced  collective  bargaining,  first  in  the 
V.'agner  Act  and  later  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
tt  yielded  its  own  freedom  as  the  railroaders. 
the  coal  miners,  and  the  electricians  ha>e 
come  to  realize. 

Right  now  there  Is  a  movement  afoot  for 
Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  small 
business.  If  tnls  aid  realistically  went  about 
aiding  small  business  by  reducing  taxes, 
much  could  be  said  for  it.  But  no.  the  pro- 
posal is  to  er.iend  Government  credit  and  if 
that  credit  Is  accepted,  those  who  accept  it 
surrender  control  of  their  business. 

Another  movement  proposes  legislation 
granting  Federal  aid  for  the  public-school 
systems  of  the  States.  Some  years  ago  It 
was  believed  that  Federal  aid  would  come  to 
the  rescue  cf  the  so-called  poorer  States  by 
providing  assistance  when  the  need  is  greater 
than  the  State  can  bear.  Since  then  there 
has  been  such  growing  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  'ights  of  the  States  and  local 
authorities  by  the  national  administration 
that  thinking  educators  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  Federal  aid  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted for  public  schools  without,  ultimately 
losing  control  of  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  apprehensive  of  Federal  aid  to  schools 
and  decided  that  South  Carolina  can  best 
ta^ce  care  of  its  own  education.     Says  he: 

■  We  are  already  Improving  our  school  pro- 
gram  and  the  control  oi  that  program  should 
be  retained  in  our  communities  and  in  the 
State,  where  our  taxes  can  be  made  to  yield 
their  maximum  returns.  Will  we  gain  by 
fending  our  educational  dollars  to  Washing- 
ton, to  be  put  through  the  Federal  shrink- 
ing machine? 

'The  vital  Issue  confronting  us  is  whether 
we  can  maintain  a  locally  supported  and  lo- 
cally controlled  public-school  system.  This 
Kation  has  grown  great  because  of  our  free 
public  schools.  They  are  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberty  and  the  backbone  of  our  democ- 
racy." 

The  point  to  It  all  is  that  there  is  a  per- 
sistent drive  toward  bureaucratic  dictator- 
ship with  men  enslaving  themselves  by  bar- 
gaining with  government  for  favors  at  the 
expense  of  their  freedom.  There  are  heart- 
ening indications  of  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  trend.     B^st  of  all  the  awttienesa  Is 


not  political.  The  trend  cuts  across  party 
lines  and  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Democratic  Party  which  traded  so  suc- 
cessfully upon  it  for  a  score  of  years.  Labor, 
business,  and  educators  rre  beginning  to 
sen^e  that  once  there  are  Federal  conces- 
sions, there  is  a  yielding  of  freedom,  a  sur- 
render of  control,  and.  in  the  recognition  of 
racial  groups  in  law,  a  possibility  of  being 
dlrcnminated  against  by  law. 

First  ve  had  Secretary  Acheson  declaring 
that  he  would  not  turn  his  back  on  Alger 
Hiss,  twice-convicted  perjurer,  and  now  it's 
Judy  Coplon,  radiant  in  her  wedding  gown 
and  awaltinij  sentence  as  a  spy.  Years  ago 
guilt  In  such  Instances  would  have  been 
the  end  of  the  road  for  Americans,  and  their 
names  would  have  gone  down  in  history  for 
infamy.  So  far  gone  are  our  sense  of  values 
today  that  convictions  for  perjury  and  espio- 
nage, rather  than  balng  marks  cf  infamy, 
might  well  be  considered  the  prelude  to  a 
happier  life.  Patriotism?  Why,  patriotism 
is  the  refuge  of  scoundrels.  Nationalism? 
In  it  is  the  poison  that  causes  war.  Accord- 
ing to  such  lights,  to  transmit  confidential 
Information  to  another  nation  Is  but  ignor- 
ing narrow,  arbitrary  nationalistic  barriers 
and  as  for  being  a  yankee  doodle  dandy, 
that's  pass*.  Who  knows  but  what  in  some 
future  day.  the  way  things  are  going.  Hiss 
and  Coplon  will  be  put  down  in  history  as 
the  prototypes  of  advanced  world  citizenry 
which  is  unhampered  by  outdated  copybook 
morality? 


Aliceville,  Ala.,  Seeking  New  Industries, 
Has  Many  Advantages  To  Offer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF   ALABAM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Aliceville,  in  Picken^;  County.  Ala.,  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  heie  is  a  growing,  public-spir- 
ited, neighboiiy  and  progressive  town. 

Though  situated  in  one  of  the  best 
ag-icultural  sections  of  Alabama,  it  real- 
izes the  de.sirability  of  industrial  growth 
and  expansion,  which  together  with  its 
fine  agricultural  and  cattle  potential, 
will  give  it  an  economic  balance  that  will 
raise  the  incomes  of  all  its  people. 

I  said  Aliceville  was  a  growing  town. 
Its  population  has  doubled  since  1940. 

I  said  Aliceville  was  a  public-spirited 
town.  This  has  been  demonstrated  a 
hundred  times  \uthin  the  past  fev,'  years 
in  the  manner  in  which  its  townspeople 
get  together  to  put  over  a  particular  pro- 
gram or  civic  objective.  The  town  is  well 
kept,  and  its  new  building.-; — and  there 
are  many  of  them — reflect  the  pride 
which  their  owners  have  in  their  town. 

Aliceville  is  a  nei;-ihborly  town.  Its 
people  get  alon,?  well  together.  Both 
races  of  its  people  live  in  harmony  and 
understanding.  Its  people  and  civic  or- 
ganizations work  together  to  promote  its 
growth. 

Aliceville  Is  progressive.  Its  new  build- 
In.^s,  its  new  businesses  and  industries  all 
radiate  a  pride  in  its  future.  Soon  it  will 
have  a  new  hospital  toward  the  building 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
contribute  two-thiids  the  cost,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  IliU-Burtou  Hospital 


Construction  Act  of  1949.  It  has  a  hous- 
ing project,  a  swimming  pool,  a  recrea- 
tion building.  Under  construction  is  a 
$25,000  cattle  sales  barn,  a  $100,000  fer- 
tilizer plant,  a  new  modern  picture  show 
building. 

Aliceville  has  a  wonderful  traasporta- 
tion  system,  two  railroads,  severa  paved 
highways,  and  is  located  near  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  which  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  must  be  developed  at  an 
early  date.  The  proposed  connection  of 
the  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivers  will 
give  Aliceville  water,  rail,  and  highway 
transportation. 

It  has  many  natural  advantages,  fine 
people,  good  climate,  high  annual  rain- 
fall. 13  surrounded  by  good  farming  and 
cattle  lands,  and  an  abundance  of  pine 
timber.  Its  transportation  system  gives 
it  a  superior  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing markets  of  the  Southeast.  It  has  an 
adequate  supply  of  both  whi.e  and 
colored  labor  for  several  new  industrial 
enterprises. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  inc.ude  an 
article  from  the  Aliceville  Inform-r,  pub- 
lished at  Aliceville,  Ala.,  in  its  May  24. 
1950.  issue  styled  "Ahceville  as  ar  indus- 
trial site,"  written  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Downer 
and  his  daughter.  Miss  Betty  Dow  ner: 
Aliceville  as  an  Industrial  Sitb 

In  connection  with  the  coming  Alabama 
Industry  Days.  G,  N.  Downer,  with  .he  help 
of  his  daughter  Betty,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing historical  factual  statement  on  otir 
town: 

location 

Aliceville  Is  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Pickens  County,  which  is  in  the 
western  part  of  Alabama,  about  8  nriles  east 
of  the  Mississippi  State  line  and  a  X)ut  100 
miles  west  of  Birmingham.  165  miles  north- 
west of  Montgomery.  35  miles  southeast  of 
Columbus,  Miss..  86  miles  north  of  Meridian, 
Miss. 

climats 
Aliceville  has  a  temperate  climate.  The 
summers  are  long  and  warm,  but  the  tem- 
perature seldom  rises  above  100»  P.  The 
winter  temperatures  rarely  fall  belcw  freez- 
ing and  then  only  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
time.  The  average  temperature  for  the  win- 
ter months  is  about  47",  for  the  spring  64'>. 
for  the  summer  19'.  Rainfall  is  ibout  50 
inches,  well  distributed.  The  average  grow- 
ing season  is  about  230  days. 

poplt-ation 

The  population  of  Aliceville  In    1910  wa« 
640;   in  1920  was  940;   In  1930  was  1  066.   In 
1940   was    1.476.     The   censios    for    1950    has 
Just  been  taken  and  we  understan  1  that  It  - 
wi'l  run  approximately  3.200  to  3.500  people. 

Most  of  the  original  settlers  came  from 
Sjuth  Carolina,  but  many  were  fr^m  Ten- 
nessee. Georgia.  North  Carolina,  md  Vir- 
ginia. For  the  n-cst  part,  the  present  popu- 
lation is  descended  from  these,  b  it  a  few 
people  from  the  North  and  East  h.^ve  come 
during  recent  years  in  connection  with  lum- 
ber and  other  Industries. 

OCCVPATIONS 

The  main  ocaipatlons  of  the  people  of  the 
community  are,  in  Importance:  Ag  Iculture, 
cattle,  forestry,  building  Industry,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  cotton  mills,  railroad;,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  professional  service,  and 
domestic  and  per.ional  service. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  labor  available 
In  this  territory,  some  of  which  h    skilled. 

The  Alabama  Mills  has  a  plant  :n  Alice- 
ville employing  about  450  people.  There  aro 
several  large  lumber  companies  and  a  largo 
stave  mill.  Three  cotton  gins,  seven  large 
warehouses,  a  Coca-Cola  bottling  plunt,  saiid 
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and  gravel  business,  a  machine  shop,  cold 
storage  and  we  have  under  construction  a 
$25,000  cattle  sales  barr  and  a  $100  000  fer- 
tilizer plant.  We  have  also,  several  flrst- 
cla.s8  garag»s  and  repair  shops.  We  have  a 
very  modern  funeral  home  locally  owned. 

We  are  especiaJly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
In  the  business  district  of  Aliceville.  we 
haven't  a  wooden  building,  all  of  them  being 
masonry  constructed.  There  Is  under  con- 
struction now  a  modern  picture-show  build- 
ing equal  to  any  In  west  Alabama. 

INTUSTRLAL  SITES  AND  EtTILDINGS 

The  town  secured  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  old  prisoner-of-war  camp,  to- 
gether with  the  waterworks  and  sewage  sys- 
tem. This  site  has  132  acres  of  land  with 
streets,  sidewalks,  railroad  sidings,  electrical 
Installatloj^  and  Is  adjacent  to  highway 
and  railroad.  This  property  Is  available  to 
any  Industry  wishing  to  locate  here  Lo- 
cater*  on  this  property  at  the  present  time  is 
a  $25,000  recreational  building  and  a  $25.- 
000  swimming  pool  which  Is  city  owned  and 
operated. 

COMMERCIAL 

Aliceville  has  one  bank,  the  Aliceville  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  with  total  resources  of  about 
$2,500,000.  Business  failures  are  unknown 
In  our  town  and  there  are  many  high  class 
merchandise  establishments. 

MrNICIPAL 

The  government  of  Aliceville  Is  conducted 
by  a  mayor  and  five  counciimen.  The  city 
has  about  10  miles  of  paving  and  about  6 
miles  of  sewage. 

The  water  supply  of  Aliceville  comes  from 
a  system  of  deep  wells,  electric  pumps  and 
elevated  standpipe  with  563.000-gaIlon  capac- 
ity.    Gravity  pressure  is  68  pounds. 

Ac'equate  fire  protection  Is  provided  for  a 
small  town  with  a  modern  fire  truck  manned 
by  a  paid  fire  department.  The  city  is  ade- 
quately policed  by  a  chief  of  police  day  and 
night. 

The  city  maintains  a  splendid  school  sys- 
tem presided  over  by  a  superintendent  and  21 
teachers.  The  Junior  and  senior  high  have 
a  registration  of  about  275  students  with  10 
teachers,  and  elementary  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  339  students  with  11  teachers. 
Aliceville  schools  are  fully  accredited  and 
realously  maintain  this  high  scholastic 
standing.  It  has  all  modern  equipment  In- 
cluding a  gymnasium,  lunchroom,  lighted 
athletic  field,  vocational  department  and  a 
good  band  and  music  department. 

The  religious  life  of  Aliceville  Is  cared  for 
by  seven  congregations.  Most  of  these  are 
modern  brick  buildings. 

We  have  a  Rotary  Club  and  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Pickens  County  maintains  a  full  time 
standard  health  unit.  We  think  one  of  the 
best  In  the  State. 

TTLKPHONES 

The  telephone  system  Is  owned  by  the  Ala- 
bama Telephone  Co.,  which  Is  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephoae 
System. 

TAXES 

Pickens  County  has  a  reasonable  tax  rate — 
total  State,  county,  and  city  being  $3  10  per 
hundred,  and  assessments  are  rea.sonable  and 
fair.  The  indebtedness  of  Pickens  County  is 
very  small,  due  to  efficient  management  of 
its  county  ofBcials.  After  February  1951, 
Pickens  County  will  be  clear  of  debt,  as  we 
now  have  Federal  bonds  to  liquidate  all  out- 
standing bonds  on  that  date. 

POWKK 

Light  and  power  are  furnished  by  Alabama 
Power  Co.  They  have  in  the  last  few  years 
built  a  high-powered  line,  replacing  the  old 
line.  They  maintain  an  office  and  mainte- 
nance crew  in  Aliceville  and  give  excellent 
service. 


TTlA  NSPOHTATION 

Aliceville  Is  well  situated  In  regard  to  trans- 
portation. There  are  two  railroads  through 
Aliceville.  The  S.  L.  &  S.  P..  which  connects 
Pensaccla  to  the  great  Middle  West  via  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  and  the  A.  T.  &  N.,  which  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  S.  L.  &  S.  F.  and 
was  reconditioned  at  a  cost  of  J.3.000.C00, 
connects  the  G.  M.  &  O.  at  Reform  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Alabama  State  docks  In  Mo- 
bile, giving  us  two  deep-water  ports. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  facilities,  we 
have  several  motor  freight  lines.  We  have  a 
network  of  paved  highways.  There  are  few 
towns  with  facilities  as  great  as  Aliceville 's 
transportation. 

LABOR 

Aliceville  has  never  had  any  labor  trouble 
whatsoever,  and  Is  not  threatened  by  any. 
CXir  local  labor  is  of  a  higher  type  than 
much  imported  labor  which  is  found  in 
many  other  places.  This  is  -one  of  the  big- 
gest factors  In  the  Industrial  development 
of  our  town. 

St7MM.VRT 

We  need  several  small  industries  and  our 
town  Is  well  situated  for  their  development. 
We  have  good  native-born  American  people, 
good  church  and  school  facilities,  and  an 
unusually  strong  bank  for  a  small  town. 
Health  conditions  are  above  the  average. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  good  drinking 
water  and  a  modern  sewerage  system. 

Our  local  industries  at  the  present  time 
represent  approximately  a  million-dollar 
capital  Investment  employing  600  people 
with  an  anual  payroll  of  $2,685,000. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  forty-third  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration 
of  communism  in  our  country; 
Biggest  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

For  5  cents  you  can  get  the  official  story 
entitled  "Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations With  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics."  Just  apply  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents.  Washington.  D   C. 

This  Is  absolutely  Indispensable  material 
for  anybody  who  wants  to  see  what  a  fool 
Stalin  made  of  Roosevelt  from  the  very  start 
of  their  many  dealings. 

And  since  it  is  official,  unqualified,  and 
consists  of  the  actual  state  papers  exchanged 
between  Messrs.  Roosevelt.  Hull  and  other 
high  dignitaries  with  their  oi)posites  in  Rus- 
sia, nobody  can  argue  very  strongly  that  the 
facts  are  otherwise. 

These  state  papers  will  be  reviewed  here  m 
summary.  But  first,  some  tvidence  en  the 
climate  of  public  sentiment  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  hour,  as  the  Issue  of  recognition 
was  coming  to  Its  climax  in  1933. 

The  big  talk  of  the  day  wi.s  that  recogni- 
tion would  open  up  "vast"  'ausiness  opera- 
tions between  the  United  States  swamped 
in  a  surplus  of  goods,  and  ;  amlue-haggard 
Ra-isia. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  In  office  the 
talk  got  more  positive  than  ever.  Speaker 
of  the  Hovi?e  Rainey  gave  cff  a  statement 
that  is  a  lair  sample. 


He  declared  the  United  States  was  losing 
at  "least  $500,000,000  a  year"  In  trade  with 
Russia  by  delaying  recognition. 

He  said  that  he  could  vouch  for  that  per- 
sonally, after  having  been  to  Russia  en  an 
insp>ection  trip  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

He  said  that  he  found  the  Russian  people 
"happy  and  contented  and  hard  working." 

Nut  long  after  that.  Jesse  Jones  announced 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion would  grant  a  loan  for  the  Soviet  to 
buy  cotton. 

Several  "Inside"  columnists  began  to  ex- 
pound the  advantages  of  putting  $1,000,000.- 
000 — that  is  one  billion  dollars — m  credit  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Soviet,  who  were  declared 
most  reliable  credit  risks. 

"They  always  pay  their  bills,"  was  the  slo- 
gan. 

And  Mr.  Raymond  Moley,  the  white  knight 
of  the  hour,  was  reported  as  having  the 
specific  Presidential  assignment  to  talk  over 
recognition  in  close  detail  when  he  should 
arrive  In  London  for  the  famous  economic 
conference  that  was  supposed  to  rebuild 
world  trade. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  facts.  la 
Russia,  the  people  that  Speaker  Rainey  de- 
scribed so  falsely  as  "happy  and  contented" 
were  actually  suffering  the  ravages  of  famine. 

This  was  the  period  In  which  Stalin  was  at 
the  worst  of  his  attack  on  the  farmers. 

The  small  landholders,  familiar  to  tb« 
world  as  kulalcs.  were  being  kicked  oil  their 
property  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Russia  wa« 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  collapse  and  full 
revolt 

At  Geneva,  preceding  the  London  economic 
conference,  there  was  a  disarmament  con- 
ference. And  there,  too,  the  drumfire  of 
propaganda  was  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  find  In  Russia  an  enormous 
new  market  for  our  surplus  goods. 

The  American  business  community  was 
bewitched  with  this  fascinating  prospect. 
But  what  were  the  facts? 

In  fact,  what  little  dealing  foreign  busi- 
ness had  conducted  with  Stalin  was  already 
crashing,  right  and  left.  I  have  recounted 
earlier  how  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  and  some 
friends  had  their  shirts  ripped  up  the  back 
In  undertaking  a  gold  exploration  and  min- 
ing concession  In  Siberia.  That  was  In 
1927-28. 

But  allowing  for  the  shortness  of  memory 
and  the  eternal  gullibility  of  Wall  Street 
bankers  who  cannot  believe  it  when  a  man 
says  he  means  to  destroy  them  both  in  their 
work  and  personally  In  their  lives — so  vain 
can  they  become — consider  a  more  current 
case. 

In  1933.  to  smash  the  last  vestige  of  for- 
eigners' standing  with  the  Russians.  Stalin 
ordered  the  arres*:  and  trial  of  six  British 
engineers  working  under  a  contract  the 
Soviets  had  with  the  Vickers  Co  ,  a  sort  of 
combination  General  Electric  and  Unlt^ 
States  Steel. 

At  the  very  moment  Mr.  Roosevelt  waa 
riLshing  headlong  into  Stalin's  trap,  the 
British  wer'-  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific,  open 
quarrel. 

The  British  diplomats  had  always  been 
Impressed  with  the  firm  intentions  of  Lenin. 
Trotsky,  Stalin  &  Co..  to  cause  a  world 
revolution  as  they  had  said  publicly  and 
repeatedly. 

But  pressure  for  trade,  efter  1918.  ^.ad 
evolved  from  a  mere  commercial  agreen:.**nt 
to  an  exchange  of  ambassadors. 

Now.  in  1933,  the  British  started  with- 
drawing. 

Their  first  act  was  to  cancel  all  trade 
relations,  using  the  attack  on  the  Vickers 
engineers  as  a  basi.s.  The  road  was  then 
open  from  there  to  a  complete  end  to 
diplomatic   relations. 

They  overlooked  Roosevelt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  M-^SACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  given  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Holman.  president  of  tho  Standard  Oil 
Co. — New  Jersey — before  the  Oil  Imports 
Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  New  Ena;land  area,  where  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  certain  types  of 
oils  is  of  great  importance  to  industry, 
to  the  householder,  and  to  the  merchant 
fleet: 

Facts  on  thi  Import.^tion  or  Oil  Into  thi 
United  States  and  the  Policy  or  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jeeset  i  on  Oil  Imports 

abundant  scpplirs  of  fuel  enerct  mean  high 

living  standards 

Modern  production  and  transportation  rest 
largely  on  a  foundation  of  fuel.  The  burning 
of  fuel  in  machines  to  augment  the  energy 
obtained  from  manpower  and  animal  power 
can  increase  enormously  the  output  of  goods 
and  their  availability  to  consumers.  The  per 
capita  consvimption  of  fuel  is  an  index  c^  a 
nation's  standard  of  living. 

The  United  States  uses  energy  at  an  annual 
rate  of  234.000.0C0  British  thermal  units  per 
capita.  (As  used  here,  the  term  refers  to 
energy  obtained  from  coal,  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas.  and  hydroelectric  power  )  Al- 
though this  country  has  but  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  it  accounts  for  45 
percent  of  world  use  of  energy.  All  other 
nations  combined  consume,  on  the  average, 
only  one-tenth  as  mu'^h  per  capita. 

The  only  nation  that  even  approaches  our 
country  In  use  of  energy  Is  Canada,  whose 
per  capita  consumption  Is  about  85  percent 
of  ours.  The  European  recovery  plan  nations 
xise  about  25  percent  as  much  as  we  do  on  a 
per  capita  basis;  Russia,  18  percent;  Asia.  2 
percent. 

By  employing  10  times  as  much  energy 
per  person  as  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  produces  2  to  4 
times  as  much  goods  per  labor-hour  as  even 
the  most  highly  Industrialized  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  use  of  energy  has 
Increased  at)out  a  hundredfold  during  the 
past  century  and  national  Income  has  been 
multiplied  by  almost  the  same  amount  over 
the  same  period. 

DirrE«ENT  FUELS  MAKE  VARYING  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO    ENERGY    SUPPLY 

The  principal  sources  of  fuel  energy  in  the 
United  States  are  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
The  production,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  these  fuels  are  carried  on  by  thousands 
of  business  firms.  These  firms  compete  for 
business  in  the  particular  Industry  In  which 
they  are  engaged — that  Is,  In  the  coal  In- 
dustry, In  oU,  or  In  gas.  But,  In  addition  to 
such  competition,  there  Is  competition  be- 
tween  fuels   In   the  over-.^U  energy   market. 

Over  the  years  the  proportion  of  total 
energy  supplied  by  the  three  fuels  has  varied, 
reflecting  changing  conditions  of  availability, 
competitive  vigor,  convenience,  new  uses 
and  efflclenclcs  developed  through  research, 
price  differentials,  and  other  factors. 

A  century  ago,  for  example,  the  entire  fuel 
supply  of  the  United  Stales  consisted  of  coal 
and  wood.  Then,  in  1859.  the  first  oil  well 
was  drilled  In  Pennsylvania,  nnd  petroleum 
b«g«n  wldlng  to  the  Ndilon's  tuel  supply. 


In  the  early  period  of  the  oil  Industry, 
petroleum  was  chiefly  useful  as  a  source  of 
kerosene  for  lighting,  displacing  whale  oil 
almost  entirely  for  use  in  lamps.  Kerosene 
lighting  was.  In  turn,  largely  displaced  by 
electric  lighting,  and  the  oil  Industry  had  to 
find  new  markets. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  a 
major  shift  developed  in  the  oil  Industry. 
Oilmen,  who  had  earlier  made  as  much  kero- 
sene as  possible  from  their  crude  and  had  re- 
garded gasoline  as  a  bothersome  byproduct, 
now  tried  to  reduce  yields  of  kerosene  and  to 
Increase  the  yields  of  gasoline.  Automotive 
fuel  became  the  principal  product  of  the  oil 
industry,  and  methods  were  sought  and 
found  to  obtain  more  gasoline  from  crude 
oil  than  Is  naturally  in  it.  Thus,  although  a 
profound  change  had  occurred  in  the  pattern 
of  the  Nation's  fuel  needs,  adaptability  and 
research  enabled  the  oil  Industry  to  keep  on 
growing. 

More  recently,  further  evolution  of  the 
fuel  market  has  seen  petroleum  become  out- 
standingly useful  as  a  source  of  fuel  for 
heating,  for  driving  locomotives  and  ships, 
and  for  generating  Industrial  power.  And 
such  evolution  has  not  stopped.  Today, 
natural  gas  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant as  an  addition  to  total  fuel  supplies. 
In  the  future,  atomic  power,  and  heat  from 
the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  may  well  make 
their  contributions.  It  Is  clear,  then,  that 
the  business  of  supplying  energy  is  not  a 
static  one.  and.  as  there  have  been  shifts  in 
it  In  the  past,  there  are  shifts  taking  place 
now  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  In 
the  future.  By  bringing  greater  conveni- 
ences to  consumers  and  by  increasing  the 
total  of  energy  available  to  the  Nation,  such 
shifts  have  spelled  progress  for  America. 

OIL  PROVIDES  A  GREAT  ADDITION  TO  THE  NATIONS 
FUEL    ENERGY 

In  the  gasoline  business  companies  within 
the  oil  Industry  compete  with  one  another. 
There  Is  little  or  no  competition  for  gasoline 
from  nonpetroleum  fuels  because  there  is  no 
substitute  for  liquid  fuel  In  most  kinds  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  mobile  equipment. 

However,  in  the  fields  of  space  heating, 
marine  and  railroad  transportation,  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  and  factory  pwwer,  sup- 
pliers of  petroleum  fuels  compete  not  only 
among  themselves  but  also  with  suppliers 
of  other  fuels.  In  these  fields  petroleum 
has  been  able  to  win  and  hold  high  con- 
sumer acceptance.  Among  factors  that  have 
built  acceptance  are  oil's  efficiency,  clean- 
liness, and  convenience,  as  represented  by 
high  heat  content  in  relation  to  bulk,  ab- 
sence of  ash.  automatic  feeding  into  com- 
bustion chambers,  and  ease  of  controlling 
the  fuel  flow  in  consuming  equipment. 

Tlie  great  importance  of  petroleum  to  the 
Nation's  supply  of  energy  is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  use  of  oil  In  the  United  States  has 
gone  up  60  percent  since  1940.  This  does 
not  mean  that  oil  has  displaced  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  other  fuels  over  that  period. 
On  the  contrary,  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
oil  has  represented  an  addition  to  the  total 
amount  of  energy  available  to  the  Nation. 

In  1940  the  energy  used  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  24.200.000.000,000 
B.  t.  u.'s.  It  was  obtained  from  487,X)O,00O 
tons  of  coal.  1,300,000.000  barrels  of  oil. 
2,600.000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
and  54,000,000,000  kllowatl-hours  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

In  1949  energy  used  In  the  United  States 
had  risen  to  32,100.000,000,000  B.  t.  u.'s,  ob- 
tained from  468.000.000  tons  of  co.U,  2.100.- 
000.000  barrels  of  oil,  5  500.000.000,000  cubic 
feel  of  natural  gas,  and  96,500.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  hydroelectric  power. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that,  while  coal  made 
approximately  the  same  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  energy  supplies  in  1949  as  in  1940, 
the  total  energy  available  to  the  Nation  was 
maienally   hit(her  In   1949   bt-cau^   of   addi- 


tions from  other  sources.  On  the  b^.sls  of 
heating  value,  oil  supplied  almost  half  of 
the  Increment.  The  amounts  of  energy 
used  in  the  United  States  from  194i)  to  1949 
are  shown,  by  sources.  In  chart  1. 

OIL     IS     A     M.*JOR     AMERICAN     INDCSTRT 

The  production  of  oil  from  domestic  re- 
sources. Its  conversion  Into  useful  ;jroducts, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  product}  to  mil- 
lions of  consumers  constitute  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  Important  of  all  Ameican  In- 
dustries. The  great  development  of  pe- 
troleum resources  In  this  Nation  his  been  a 
fundamental  factor  In  the  renarkable 
growth  of  our  country  and  In  its  security. 
The  strength  and  welfare  of  the  Nttlon  will 
continue  to  depend  importantly  oi  a  suc- 
cessful and  strong  domestic  oil  Industry. 

The  industry  makes  Its  contrlbutl  an  to  the 
energy  supply  of  the  United  States  princi- 
pally from  oil  deposits  it  has  discovered  and 
developed  within  this  country.  In  addition 
to  the  oil  It  produces  from  domes  :ic  fields, 
however,  the  industry  provides  energy  for 
the  Nation  through  imports.  Oil  has  been 
brought  Into  our  country  in  varying  amounts 
for  a  long  time;  35  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  Importing  some  18,0C0.0<K)  barrels 
a  year. 

The  oil  industry  also  exports,  and  has  done 
so  for  many  years.  In  fact,  Amtrican  oU 
exports  began  within  2  years  after  :he  drill- 
ing of  the  Drake  well  at  Titusville  In  1859. 

Oil,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Is  brought 
Into  the  country  at  the  same  time  tiat  other 
oil  is  being  shipped  out.  For  exariple.  Im- 
ports are  useful  In  providing  t\pes  and 
quantities  of  oil  that  are  not  readly  avaU- 
able  from  domestic  sources  when  needed. 

And  oil  is  exported  because  many  foreign 
nations  that  require  substantial  volumes  of 
it  have  little  or  no  petroleum  prodjction  or 
refining  facilities  of  their  own  anc  turn  to 
the  United  States  to  buy  specia  -purpose 
crudes  or.  more  Importantly,  finlsled  prod- 
ucts. 

AMERICANS     HAVE    LARGE    OIL     INVESFMENTS 
ABROAD 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Industiy,  Amer- 
ican oil  was  usually  sold  to  consamers  In 
foreign  countries  through  third  pa -ties.  In 
the  1880  s  American  oil  companl»s  began 
setting  up  facilities  for  carrying  on  direct 
marketing  operations  of  their  own.  Amer- 
ican refining  activity  abroad  began  about  this 
same  time  but  remained  relative;  y  unim- 
portant until  after  World  War  I. 

Foreign  crude  oil  production  by  Americans 
began  around  the  turn  of  the  prcent  cen- 
tury—first in  Mexico  and,  a  little  later,  in 
Rumania.  By  the  time  of  our  coui  try's  en- 
trance into  World  War  I  there  was  .\merican 
production  also  in  Peru  and.  on  a  v?ry  small 
scale,  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Par- 
ticipation in  foreign  production  increased 
markedly  during  and  immediately  ifter  the 
First  World  War,  and  direct  Investrients  by 
American  citizens  in  petroleum  p-operties 
abroad  had  passed  the  » 1.000. 000 .OtO  figure 
by  1930.  Very  large  additions  to  tuch  In- 
vestments have  been  made  recently,  and  the 
total  stands  today  at  more  than  $3,300,000.- 
000.  Americans  have  oil-producing  proper- 
ties in  20  countries  in  both  hemlspht  res,  and 
almost  half  the  proved  oil  reserves  outside 
the  United  States  are  owned  by  American 
companies. 

Investments  by  Americans  in  petroleum 
properties  abroad  have  been  and  are  of  great 
value  both  to  the  United  States  anci  to  the 
world.  In  many  countries  operations  of 
American  oil  companies  have  been  a  power- 
ful factor  In  raising  living  standards.  Em- 
ployment, vocational  training,  geneial  edu- 
cation, modern  housing,  and  health  laciUties 
have  been  provided  for  the  nationtls.  who 
have  been  able  to  earn  the  means  lor  pur- 
chHsiiig  material  comforts  they  nev.-r  knew 
before.    Opportunities  have  been  cieiled  for 
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the  establishment  of  many  new  businesses, 
and  the  whole  economy  has  been  quickened. 
Revenues  flowing  to  the  governments  In  the 
form  of  royalties  and  taxes  have  provided 
means  for  buUdlng  roads,  harbors,  homes, 
hospitals,  and  schools. 

OVERSt^S    on.   OPERATIONS    BENEFTT   OUB    NATION 
IN   WAR  AND  PEACE 

on  deposits  outside  the  United  States,  de- 
veloped by  Americans,  have  been  highly  Im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  the  free  world  in 
two  wars.  In  World  War  I  the  widespread 
use  of  oll-burnlng  ships  created  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  heavy  fuel  oil,  Mexican 
crudes  were  particularly  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  grade  of  fuel,  and  large 
quantities  were  imported  Into  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  noted  here  parenthetically 
that,  when  the  fighting  ended  in  1918.  world 
use  of  oil  continued  to  rise,  and  Mexico  be- 
came the  leading  oil -exporting  nation.  A 
large  part  of  Mexican  production  was  brought 
into  the  United  States  to  offset  deficiencies 
In  domestic  supplies,  and  In  the  3  years  1920- 
22,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the 
United  States  Imported  more  oU  than  It 
exported. 

In  World  War  II  our  domestic  supplies  of 
oil  for  Industry  and  for  the  Allied  armed 
forces  were  supplemented  to  an  important 
extent  by  oil  from  Venezuela,  and,  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  conflict,  oU  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  of  great  Importance  in  fueling 
operations  In  the  Pacific.  Without  Carib- 
bean and  Middle  East  oil  sources  to  draw  on, 
the  military  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  oil  could  not  have 
been  met  In  the  amounts  and  at  the  times 
demanded. 

American  oil  activities  abroad  have  bene- 
fited our  country  no  less  In  times  of  peace. 
Profits  to  American  companies  from  overseas 
operations  create  tax  revenue  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  produce  dividend  In- 
come for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
families.  The  purchase  In  this  country  of 
drilling  machinery,  casing,  line  pipe,  and 
other  equipment  for  the  development  of  for- 
eign properties  brings  millions  of  dollars  of 
business  to  American  firms  and  provides  em- 
ployment here.  As  pre^-iously  undeveloped 
countries  achieve  higher  productivity  and 
better  living  standards,  they  become  better 
markets  for  American  goods,  better  custom- 
ers of  the  American  exporter,  manufacturer, 
workman,  and  farmer.  And  the  money  that 
foreign  countries  earn  from  development  of 
their  oil  resources  furnishes  them  with 
means  to  pay  for  American  goods  without 
relying  on  loans  or  grants  of  funds  from 
American  taxpayers. 

Foreign  trade  Is  often  thought  of  solely  In 
terms  of  selling  American-produced  goods 
abroad  or  of  buying  foreign -produced  goods 
here.  However,  a  major  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  American  oil  companies  does  not  fol- 
low that  pattern.  Most  often  It  consists  of 
producing  oil  In  one  country  abroad,  perhaps 
refining  It  In  another,  and  selling  it  in  still  a 
third.  Thus,  the  oU  Involved  in  such  com- 
merce never  touches  our  shores.  It  does, 
however,  contribute  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  foreign  countries  aad  of  our  own 
country. 

THI    BOLE    or    OIL    IMPORTS    IN    ml  Til)    STATES 
FUEL    SUPPLY 

Although  most  of  the  oil  produced  by 
American  companies  abroad  Is  also  used 
abroad,  some  of  It  Is  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  to  supplement  our  own  sup- 
plies. And  the  effect  of  the  Importation  of 
oU  on  the  domestic  oil  Industry  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  and  debate.  It 
Is  a  question  which  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered only  against  a  background  of  the 
Industry's  nature. 

The  oil  business  Is  one  In  which  volumes 
have  followed  a  generally  rising  trend.  Con- 
sumer use  of  Its  products  has  risen  year  after 


year  with  few  exceptions.    To  k-jep  pace,  the 
production  of  crude  oil  has  also  Increased. 

As  is  Inevitable  In  a  natural  resource  In- 
dustry, however,  the  growth  of  oil  demJind 
and  the  growth  of  crude  oil  supply  do  net 
follow  exactly  parallel  courses.  Discovery 
of  new  oil  to  replace  that  walch  Is  used 
occurs  at  an  Irregular  rate.  At  times,  the 
constant  search  for  oil  will  lead  to  a  major 
discovery,  as  In  east  Texas  in  H30.  Such  an 
event  may  be  followed  by  a  nu  nber  of  years 
when,  although  exploration  is  continued 
energetically,  no  Important  new  discovery 
Is  made.  Then,  S(X)ner  or  lat;r,  the  unre- 
mitting search  Is  rewarded  ty  some  new 
major  And,  such  as  occurred  In  Scurry 
County,  Tex.,  In  1948. 

Meanwhile,  fluctuations  of  consumption — 
Influenced  by  weather,  IndusTial  activity, 
military  needs,  or  other  factors- — may  not  co- 
incide with  the  t^mes  of  peak  adduions  to 
reserves.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances, 
there  have  been  periods  In  the  United  States 
when  rising  demand  for  oil  has;  pressed  hard 
upon  domestic  supplies.  When  this  dees 
happen,  as  it  did  In  the  winter  of  1947-48,  the 
availability  of  oil  from  American  properties 
abroad  has  been  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  Nation, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  periods 
when  productive  capacity  has  l^een  expanded 
at  a  somewhat  more  rapid  rate  than  demand 
has  risen.  It  Is  at  such  times  that  appre- 
hension is  expressed  about  im]  orts  and  that 
proposals  are  made  for  restm  ting  the  vol- 
umes of  oil  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  overseas. 

Such  a  situation  exists  at  pnsent.  Today, 
some  domestic  oil  producers  feel  that  their 
business  is  being  hurt  by  Imports,  and  they 
strongly  assert  this  position  publicly.  Simi- 
lar assertions  come  from  coal  Ir  terests,  which 
contend  that  oil  imports  are  injuring  the  coal 
Industry  by  taking  part  of  thi*  over-all  fuel 
market  it  would  otherwise  supply. 

These  arguments  have  bei.-n  carried  to 
agencies  of  Government,  with  pleas  that  ad- 
ministrative action  be  taken  to  restrict  oil 
Imports,  and  to  the  Congress,  where  various 
leelslatlve  propo.sals  have  beijn  Introduced 
that  would  restrict  such  imports  either  by 
Imposition  of  quotas  or  by  raising  tariff  rates 
to  a  level  that  would  amount  to  virtual  em- 
ba'-go. 

Because  proposals  of  this  kind  bear  directly 
on  the  vital  subject  of  the  Nation's  energy 
supply,  they  merit  the  most  serious  study 
and  most  careful  examination  ot  the  premises 
on  which  they  rest. 

DOMESTIC  OIL   PRODUCTION    HAS   FOLLOWED   A 
LONG-TERM    UPWASD    TREND 

Domestic  production  of  oil  decreased  in 
1949  from  the  level  of  the  preceding  year. 
However,  this  decrease  followed  a  period  In 
which  the  Industry  had  set  new  highs  of 
production  for  six  consecutive  years. 

At  a  level  of  5.042.000  ba.Tels  per  day, 
domestic  oU  production  In  11)49  was  higher 
than  In  any  other  year  of  *-he  indiistry'a 
entire  91-year  history,  except  for  1947  and 
1948.  It  was  918.000  barrels  per  day,  or  22 
percent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  6- 
year  war  period.  1940-45.  It  was  1.836,000 
barrels  per  day,  or  57  percent,  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  5-year  prewar  period, 
1935-39. 

Production  of  coal  declined  In  1948  from 
the  all-tune  peak  reached  the  year  before, 
and  slipped  again  in  1949  to  the  lowest  level 
since  1939. 

Meanwhile,  Imports  of  oil,  taking  crude 
and  products  together,  have  Increased  yearly 
since  1942. 

The  decreases  In  domestic  oil  and  coal  pro- 
duction have  been  attributed  by  some  almost 
entirely  to  larger  oU  Imports.  The  facts  do 
not  support  this  view.  Other  factors  are  ob- 
viously Involved. 

Oil  Imports  have  been  rising  for  the  past 
7  years.     But  domestic  oil  production  also 


rose  during  six  of  those  years  and  reached 
an  all-time  record  In  1948,  The  relation  of 
the  two  movements  Is  shown  In  chart  2. 
Over  other  periods,  too,  domestic  production 
has  grown  at  the  same  time  that  Impcvts 
were  Increasing. 

To  cite  specific  figures.  Imports  were  higher 
by  413.000  barrels  per  day  In  1949  than  in 
1940,  yet  domestic  production  was  higher 
by  1,345,000  barrels  per  day  In  the  later  year 
than  In  the  earlier  one.  Or,  taking  the  post- 
war period.  Imports  were  265.000  barrels  per 
day  higher  In  1949  than  In  1946,  yet  domestic 
production  was  up  291.000   barrels  per  day. 

One  indication  of  the  vigor  and  pros- 
perity of  the  producing  end  of  the  oil  In- 
d'ostry  Is  the  number  of  new  wells  drilled. 
Chart  3  shows  the  number  of  wells  drilled  by 
oilmen  In  the  United  States  since  1940.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  cri- 
terion, the  domestic  Industry's  vigor  was 
not  diminished  in  1949.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1950,  9,126  new  wells  were  drilled  as  com- 
pared with  8,346  m  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

Further,  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  and 
natiu-al  gas  liquids  in  the  United  States  are 
at  the  highest  level  they  have  ever  reached, 
having  been  increased  by  over  1,500,000  bar- 
rels during  1949  alone.  Numbers  of  drilling 
permits  Issued,  exploration  activity  as  mea- 
sured by  numbers  of  selsmographlc  and  geo- 
physical crews  In  the  field,  and  many  other 
evidences  all  point  to  a  high  level  of  strengthi 
and  health  for  the  domestic  oil  Industry. 

DEAFTS     ON    INVENTORIES     AND      LOWER      EXPORT 
DEMAND  AITECTED   194  9  OUTPUT 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decrease 
In  domestic  oil  production  In  1949  as  com- 
pared with  1948.  One  is  that.  In  1948,  oil  In 
storage  was  being  added  to  at  a  rate  of  293,000 
barrels  per  day,  whereas.  In  1949,  stocks  were 
being  drawn  down  at  a  rate  of  8,000  barrels 
per  day. 

During  1948  the  oU  Industry  was  exerting 
Itself  to  correct  a  condition  of  tight  supply 
that  had  existed  In  the  early  part  of  that 
year  and  in  1947.  It  will  be  recalled  that  In 
the  winter  of  1947-48  the  American  public 
and  the  Government  were  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  Nation's  oU  supply.  Almost 
daily,  newspaper  headlines  proclaimed  their 
anxiety.  Some  persons  even  thought  the 
country  was  facing  a  permanent  dearth  of 
petroleum  and  would  have  to  start  Im- 
mediately to  make  synthetic  liquid  fuel  on  a 
Larje  scale. 

Paced  with  this  sudden  dem.ind  upon  It, 
the  oil  Industry  made  a  tremendous  effort  to 
find  new  oil  fields,  drill  more  wells,  and  ex- 
pand the  great  complex  of  equipment  re- 
quired to  refine  oil  and  get  it  to  people.  The 
industry  succeeded  well  In  this  task.  Once 
again  It  showed  that  alarmist  predictions 
about  It  were  ill-founded.  It  expanded  Its 
productive  capacity  to  heights  never  reached 
before  and  began  to  retaiuld  Inventories  of 
crude  and  products  which  had  been  heavUy 
drawn   down   to   meet   the   public's   need. 

With  Inventories  replenished  to  overflow- 
ing, some  cut-back  below  maximum  produc- 
tive capacity  was  Inevitable  in  1949.  It  would 
have  occurred  whether  oU  was  Imported  or 
not. 

The  decrease  In  1949  from  1943's  all-time 
peak  In  domestic  oil  production  Is  further 
accounted  for  by  a  decline  in  oil  exports. 
Quantities  of  crude  ell  and  products  shipped 
out  of  the  United  S'-ates  have  gone  down 
from  568,000  barrels  per  day  In  1944,  the  peak 
export  year,  to  328.000  barrels  per  day  In 
1949  Loss  In  export  demand  from  1948  to 
1949  amounted  to  40,000  barrels  per  day. 

This  decline  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
parts  of  the  world  which  used  to  depend 
heavily  on  the  United  States  for  crude  oil 
and  oil  products  now  have  other  sources  of 
supply.  In  the  reconstruction  of  Etiropean 
countries,  and  In  the  increasing  industriali- 
zation of  others,  refinery  installations  have 
been  newly  erected  or  have  been  expanded. 
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•o  that  these  countries  lire  now  able  them- 
•elres  to  fli!  more  ot  their  nee<ls  for  Unlshed 
oU  product*. 

Mere  importantly,  the  discovery  and  de- 
▼elopment  of  vast  oil  deposits  In  other  parts 
of  the  world — notably  the  Middle  East— 
have  made  It  practical  for  many  nations  to 
loolc  to  tho6e  areas  for  petroleum  supplies 
rather  than  to  the  United  States.  Ch.irt  4 
shows  graphically  how  areas  such  as  western 
Europe,  which  obtained  large  amounts  of 
oil  from  the  United  States  before  the  war.  are 
now  drawing  much  of  their  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East. 

HEAVY  rrxL  on.  AccorN-rs  tx)R  a  large  part  of 

IMPORT   TOTAL 

A  substantial  part  of  oil  Imports  Into  this 
country  is  of  heavy  residual  fuel.  The  rela- 
tion of  such  imports  to  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dust-y  IS  entirely  different  from  the  relation 
of  other  types  of  oil  Imports  to  the  domestic 
Industry. 

Ir:ports  of  heavy  residual  oil  provide  a 
means  for  economically  supplying  a  desired 
fuel  to  consumers  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  If  these  Imports  were  reduced  or 
cut  off.  output  of  domestic  crude  oil  would 
not  increase  by  an  equivalent  amount  be- 
cause of  the  economics  of  production  of 
he.uy  fue!  oil.  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  and 
the  1  !ac^  where  It  Is  used. 

Heavy  fuel  oil  Is  the  residue  left  over  after 
lighter  product*  such  as  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene are  distilled  from  crude  petroleum. 
Since  the  lighter  products  normally  have 
higher  market  value,  the  domestic  refiner  his- 
torically has  sought  to  maximize  their  pro- 
duction and  to  minimize  the  residue  cf 
heavy  fuel  oil.  He  does  not  seek  to  make 
heavy  fuel  otl  but  obtains  it  as  a  byproduct 
of  his  operations. 

Heavy  fuel  oil  is  used  principally  to  power 
ships  and  to  burn  under  boilers  In  factories 
and  in  central  generating  stations.  In  the 
eastern  seaboard  States,  with  their  great 
ports  and  hUhly  industrialized  sections, 
there  is  far  greater  demand  for  this  oil  than 
can  be  supplied  as  byproduct  from  domes- 
tic refineries  normally  serving  the  area.  It  Is 
to  meet  the  easttrn  seaboard  demand  that 
residual  Imports  are  brought  into  this  coun- 
try Geographical  oistrlbution  of  demand 
for  residual  luel  in  1949.  and  the  part  sup- 
plied by  residual  Imports,  Is  shown  by  chart 
5 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  chart  that  the 
great  tu'k  of  all  Fhe  residual  fuel  consumed 
In  this  country  comes  irom  domestic  sources. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Even 
In  the  areas  of  heavy  consumption  along  the 
easter.i  seaboard  and  Gulf  coast,  domestic 
refineries  supplied  an  average  of  80  percent 
of  all  the  residual  fuel  used  in  the  years 
1946  49 

The  balance  of  the  demand  for  heavy  fuel 
oil  (seme  15  to  20  f>ercent  of  the  total  In 
recent  years)  has  long  been  met  by  Import- 
ing fuel  oil  or  heavy-fuel -oil  crudes.  The 
total  demand  cannot  be  met  from  domestic 
sources  today  slmp'.y  ijecause  heavy  fuel  oil 
cannot  be  made  ect'nomically  from  domestic 
crude  except  on  a  byproduct  basis.  If  more 
crude  oil  were  run  through  domestic  refin- 
eries to  meet  th=»  total  demand  for  heavy 
fuel  oil  on  a  byproduct  basis,  the  production 
of  lighter  products  wovild  greatly  exceed  de- 
mand for  them. 

And  enlarging  output  of  domestic  residual 
fuel  oil  other  than  as  byproduct  would  mean 
the  deliberate  down-grading  of  crude  oil  Into 
fuel  oil.  the  value  of  which  la  usually  well 
below  that  of  crude  oil  because  its  market 
price  gravitates  to  a  point  where  it  WIU  com- 
pete with  coal. 

Since  there  is  no  economical  way  of  meet- 
ing, from  domestic  sources,  the  full  demand 
of  American  consumers  for  heavy  fuel  oil.  the 
Importation  of  heavy  fuel  oil  has  furnished 
tb*  means  for  taking  care  of  the  marginal 
15  to  30  percent  of  fuel  oU  demand. 


The  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  followed  a 
rising  trend  over  the  past  two  decades, 
although  It  has  declined  slightly  In  the  past 
2  years.  Meanwhile,  yields  of  residual  fuel 
at  domestic  reflnerles  have  tended  to  shrink 
becatise  Improvements  In  refining  technique 
have  made  It  possible  to  obtain  larger  pro- 
portions of  more  valuable  products  from  the 
crude  oil  processed.  These  clrcum.stances 
further  underline  the  necessity  of  Imports  if 
the  full  demand  for  residual  fuel  Is  to  be 
satisfied. 

If  such  Imports  were  cut  off  or  severely 
reduced,  the  total  demand  for  fuel  oil  could 
not  be  met  except  by  the  highly  uneco- 
nomical means  just  explained.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  cost  of  fuel  oil  to  consumers  would  In- 
crease sharply  and  that  the  total  fuel-oil 
marliet  demand  would  shrink  materially. 

DECLINE    IN   COAL   OLTPtTT    DUX   TO    MANY   C\USES 

Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Eurofie  In  1939.  the  bituminous  coal  Indus- 
try reached  successively  higher  levels  of  pro- 
duction In  ever^'  year  through  1944.  (Bitu- 
minous coal  accounts  for  over  90  percent  of 
the  coal  produced  In  the  United  States  and 
for  virtually  all  the  coal  consumed  by  Amer- 
ican Industry.)  There  were  declines  In  1945 
and  1946.  although  production  was  still  well 
above  the  prewar  level.  Then  In  1947  the 
industry  reached  an  all-time  high  figure  of 
630.000.000  tons.  The  following  year  output 
was  599.000,000  tons  (still  well  over  prewar 
production),  but  in  1949  a  severe  decline 
took  place — to  434.000.000  tons,  a  drop  of  27 
percent.  This  decrease  coincided  with  dras- 
tically reduced  activities  In  the  mines  due  to 
strikes  and  to  u  3-day  week  over  a  consider- 
able period.  In  1949  an  estimated  28  000.000 
fewer  man-days  were  worked  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  than  in  the  year  before. 
Coal  output  is  shown  in  chart  6. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  decrease  In 
use  of  coal  has  been  caused  by  imports  of  oil. 
Statistics,  however,  do  not  show  this  to  be 
the  case.  They  show,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
while  coal  has  '.ost  some  business  to  oil.  a 
very  small  fraction  has  been  due  to  oil 
Imports. 

For  example,  petroleum  In  the  form  of 
gasoline  for  automobiles  and  planes,  fuel  for 
Jet  planes,  diesel  fuel  lor  buses  and  tractors, 
lubricating  oil,  and  many  other  products 
does  not  compete  with  coal  at  all. 

As  Diesel  fuel  for  locomotives  and  marine 
use  and  as  home-heatlng  oil,  petroleum  has 
partly  displaced  coal  because  of  oil's  greater 
efficiency  and  convenience  for  these  uses.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  virtually  all 
the  Diesel  fuel  and  home-heatlng  oil  used  in 
this  country  come  not  from  imports  but  from 
domestic  crude. 

In  the  form  of  heavy  residual  fuel,  petro- 
leum also  comj)etes  with  coal,  largely  on  a 
cost  basis,  as  a  source  of  factory  power  and 
for  generation  of  electricity. 

It  is  pertinent  to  examine  figures  for  coal 
consumption  both  in  the  categories  where  It 
competes  with  middle  distillate  fuels  (Diesel 
and  home  heating  oils)  and  where  it  com- 
petes with  heavy  residual  fuel. 

In  1948.  101.000,000  tons  of  coal  were 
burned  In  American  locomotives  as  against 
68. COO. (XX)  tons  In  1949.  This  represented  a 
decline  of  33  percent,  the  largest  percentage 
loss  for  the  coal  industry  In  any  category. 
At  the  same  time,  use  of  residual  fuel  burned 
und^r  boilers  of  steam  locomotives  also 
showed  a  decline — in  the  order  of  30  per- 
cent. 

The  figures  thus  indicate  that  both  coal 
and  residual  fuel  oil  are  being  replaced  for 
locomotives  by  Increasing  d;eselization  of 
railroads  Diesellzatlon  Is  a  development 
of  technical  progress  being  carried  forward 
by  the  railroads  of  the  Nation.  The  fact  that 
only  al)out  430  steam  locomotives  have  l>een 
built  since  the  war  while  more  than  8.000 
Diesel  uniu  have  been  built  Is  due  to  the 


efficiency  of  Diesel  propulsion  as  compered 
with  steam  propulsion  and  to  the  operating 
economies  which  Diesels  permit. 

In  the  home  heating  field,  although  oil 
and  gas  are  taking  care  of  most  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  total  number  of  houses  In  the 
Nation,  coal  use  has  remained  fairly  stable. 

The  greatest  volume  loss  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry In  1949  as  compared  with  1948  was 
for  Industrial  uses  other  than  electric  power 
utilities  and  railroads.  The  decline  here  was 
from  247.000.000  to  131.000.000  tons.  For  the 
same  period,  use  of  residual  fuel  in  Indus- 
try outside  of  electric  power  utilities  and 
railroads  increased  from  200.COO.000  barrels 
to  a  little  more  than  206.000.000  The  in- 
creased quantity  of  heavy  fuel  oil  so  used 
was  equivalent  in  heating  value  to  1.500.0CO 
tons  ol  coal,  as  against  coal's  loss  of  business 
In  this  category  of  58.000,000  tons.  The  dif- 
ference was  undoubtedly  due  to  lower  man- 
ufacturing activity  In  the  Nation  (perhaps 
as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of  reduced  coal 
production),  and  to  some  replacement  of 
coal  by  natural  gas. 

Use  of  natural  gas,  it  mav  be  pointed  out. 
has  bec-n  growlnR  at  a  rapid  rate.  Reserves 
of  this  energy  source  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased In  recent  years.  Under  circum- 
stances favorable  for  Its  development  and 
for  its  transmission  to  consumers,  use  of  gas 
can  be  expected  to  grow.  It  will  thus  offer 
sharper  competition  for  both  coal  and  oil. 

In  the  public-utility  field  use  of  coal  for 
power  generation  declined  from  96  000.000 
tons  m  1948  to  81. COO. 000  In  1949.  At  the 
same  time  use  of  residual  fuel  by  utiUt'es 
rose  from  37.C0O,OO0  barrels  to  60.000.000. 
The  increase  of  23.000.000  barrels  of  luel  oU 
was  equivalent  in  heating  value  to  some- 
what less  than  half  the  outlet  that  coal  lost 
In  this  field.  The  fact  thav  public  utilities 
turned  to  oil  In  1949  to  supply  a  larger  part 
of  their  fuel  requirements  was  due,  beyond 
any  doubt,  to  their  inability  to  get  coal  be- 
cause of  strikes  or  to  their  anxiety  that  they 
would  be  jeopardizing  service  to  their  cus- 
tomers if  they  could  not  have  an  assured 
fuel  supply. 

Although  coal  lost  about  18  percent  of  Its 
outlet  In  the  field  of  marine  fuel  In  1949. 
this  was  not  large  In  volume.  Coal  has  Inst 
outlet  for  this  use  over  a  considerable  period, 
concentrated  chiefly  in  the  years  1910-20. 
Because  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  oil  for 
ships,  it  Is  highly  Improbable  c^al  could 
regain  this  market  even  If  Imports  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  were  entirely  eliminated  It 
is  almost  Inconceivable,  for  example,  that 
our  Navy  would  ever  go  back  to  using  coal. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Coal  lost  18.000.000  tons  of  export  outlet 
in  1949.  reflecting  rehabilitation  abroad  and 
expanding  output  of  foreign  mines.  The  re- 
duction In  coal  consumption  In  1949  against 
1948.  by  classes  of  use.  Is  Illustrated  lu 
chart  7. 

In  1949,  the  year  In  which  coal  experi- 
enced Us  severe  loss  of  business,  the  Increase 
in  Imports  of  residual  fuel  over  the  year  be- 
fore was  equivalent  in  heating  value  to  about 
5.C0O.C00  tons  of  coal,  or  slightly  over  I 
percent  of  the  production  of  coal  for  that 
year. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  problems  which 
the  conl  industry  Is  experiencing  stem  not 
from  oil  Imports  but  from  a  changing  pat- 
tern of  the  over-all  energy  market  as  served 
by  coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas. 

These  problems  can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  at  the  facts  squirely;  they  will  not 
be  solved  by  attributing  effects  to  the  wrong 
causes. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCnCN  OF  STANDARD  OIL  CO.    (NEW 
JERSEY)     DEVELOPED    TO     MEET     NEEDS 

As  a  company  which  plays  a  substantial 
part  1 1  providing  oil  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, r.nd  as  one  which  has  oil-producing 
Intw-resls    both    iu    the    United    States    and 
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abroad,  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)  gives 
constant  study  to  the  volume  and  tjrpe  of 
oil  Imports  and  to  their  relation  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Jersey  Standard  was  established  as  an 
American  company  and  has  its  roots  In  this 
country.  Of  its  215.000  stockholders,  some 
209.000  are  American  citizens. 

The  company  has  been  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  the  domestic  oil  industry  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  Its  career  has  covered  a 
large  span  of  the  oil  Industry's  history.  It 
has  shared  In  the  development  of  the  do- 
mestic industry — and  has  contributed  to  that 
development.  Today  Its  affiliates  in  the 
United  States  produce  crude  oil  In  18  States 
and  market  in  27  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jersey  began  in  Its  earliest  days  to  extend 
American  business  overseas  by  the  export 
of  refined  products.  The  company's  first 
fixed  Investments  outside  the  United  States 
were  virtually  all  In  marketing  pronertles. 

Jersey's  first  producing  Interest  abroad  was 
L\  Rumania.  In  1914  the  company  obtained 
an  Interest  In  a  Peruvian  property  and  be- 
gan to  exp>and  Its  output.  In  Mexico  a  Jer- 
sey refinery  helpjed  provide  heavy  fuel  oil 
to  power  allied  navies  and  United  States  war 
Industry  during  the  First  World  War,  and 
In  1918  an  interest  was  acquired  In  a  Mexi- 
can pnxluclng  property. 

World  War  I  made  heavy  demands  on  th« 
oil  resources  of  the  United  States,  und  fears 
of  a  shortage  in  this  country  were  voiced 
In  the  Immediate  postwar  period.  The  war 
had  also  shown  dramatically  the  Importance 
of  oil  to  a  nation's  military  strength.  In 
the  years  following  the  war,  the  United 
States  Government  urged  American  oil  com- 
panies, as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to 
make  Intensive  effort  to  develop  oU  sources 
abroad. 

A  Jersey  affiliate  obtained  a  concession  In 
Colombia  In  1920.  A  year  later  the  company 
began  exploration  In  Venezuela,  and  In  1928 
and  again  In  1932  It  added  to  Us  interests 
there  and  developed  large-scale  production. 
After  long  negotiatlors  Jersey  and  four  other 
American  companies  in  1928  obtained  a  min- 
ority Interest  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.. 
which  had  little  production  at  the  time  but 
held  concessions  on  what  was  thought  to 
be  promising  oil  territory  in  the  Middle  East. 
(Later  withdrawals  left  the  American  Inter. 
est  in  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  shared  by  Jersey 
and  one  other  company.)  In  1948  Jersey 
mnde  a  $75,000,000  investment  In  Arabian 
American  OU  Co.,  providing  additional  capi- 
tal for  the  development  of  an  area  on  which 
two  other  American  oU  companies  had  ob- 
tained a  concession  Just  before  World  War  II. 

The  history  of  crude  Imports  into  the 
United  States  by  Jersey  affiliates  has  been, 
briefiy,  this:  lu  1921  the  af&llates  were  Im- 
porting an  average  of  98.000  barrels  per  day 
of  crude  oils.  They  Imported  an  average  of 
49,C00  barrels  per  day  cf  crudes  during  the 
20-year  period  before  World  War  II.  In  1947 
the  average  was  87.000  barrels  per  day.  Be- 
ginning In  1948,  Imports  of  crude  were 
stepped  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  a 
serious,  though  temporary,  cU  shortage  that 
confronted  most  of  the  country. 

Then,  when  it  became  apparent  In  De- 
cember, 1943,  that  domestic  crude  oil  was 
again  coming  Into  good  supply,  Jersey  Stand- 
ard's aifflr.ates  began  to  cut  crude  oU  Im- 
ports as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  made  suc- 
cessive reductions  In  crude  Imports  from 
leo.C'OO  barrels  a  day  In  January.  1949,  to 
75,000  barrels  a  day  In  February,  1950.  Their 
crude  Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1950 
averaged  about  75.000  barrels  a  day,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  127.C00  barrels  a  day 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  The  average 
rate  of  crude  Imports  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1950  Is  less  than  that  In  any  of  the  years 
1947,  1948,  or  1949. 

The  company's  crude  oil  Imports  have 
been  primarily  of  crudes  to  make  heavy  fuel 


oil  or  of  types  not  readily  or  economically 
avaUable  In  the  United  States  and  needed 
to  make  such  products  as  special  lubricating 
oils,  waxes,  and  asphalts. 

JERSEY'S    IMPORTS   CONSIST   PRINCIPALLY   OF 
HEAVY   FUEL    OIL 

Jersey's  foreign  production  was  not  orig- 
inally acquired  to  supply  oU  primarily  for  use 
within  the  United  States.  The  company's 
programing  with  respect  to  production  of 
crude  oil  overseas  has  always  been  on  the 
premise  that  such  oU  would  find  its  chief 
outlet  through  the  company's  marketing  fa- 
cilities overseas.  Jersey  also  regards  its  for- 
eign oil  production,  however,  as  useful  to 
our  own  Nation  In  supplementing  domestic 
supplies  of  fuel.  This  Is  no  recent  or  novel 
position  for  the  company.  Its  import  pro- 
gram has  already  attained  substantial  di- 
mensions as  early  as  World  War  I  when  its 
Mexican  properties  were  among  those  called 
upon  to  help  supply  heavy  fuel  oil  for  naval 
and  industrial  use. 

Ever  3lnce  then  the  principal  product  Im- 
ported by  Jersey  has  continued  to  iJe  heavy 
fuel  oil.  The  company  has  many  customers 
for  this  product  In  the  Industrialized  east 
coast  area  of  our  country.  And  only  on  rare 
occasions  has  the  company  been  able  to 
obtain  enough  heavy  fuel  from  domestic 
sources  to  supply  thobe  customers.  In  order 
to  assure  them  a  regular  supply,  therefore.  It 
has  supplemented  the  heavy  fuel  available 
to  It  domestically  by  Importing  from  Carib- 
bean sources. 

A  breakdown  of  Jersey's  Imports  by  types, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  company's  Imports 
to  total  oil  Imports,  Is  shown  m  chart  8. 

A     HEALTHY     DOMESTIC     OIL     INDUSTRY     IS     VITAL 
TO    JERSEY 

Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)   has  a  very 

lively  motive  for  not  wanting  oil  lmp>ort8  to 
Impair  the  domestic  oil  Industry — Jersey  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  domestic  Industry.  The 
company  has  large  Investments  In  this  coun- 
try. In  19f8,  its  affiliates  had  a  net  crude 
oil  production  from  domestic  fields  of  428,- 
000  barrels  per  day  and,  in  1949,  337,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  Last  year  the  affiliates'  net 
purchases  from  ethers  averaged  276,000  bar- 
rels of  domestic  crude  oil  daily.  Jersey's  do- 
mestic affiliates  had  refinery  runs  of  622,000 
barrels  per  day  in  1949.  and  their  product 
sales  amounted  to  767,000  barrels  dally. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  stakes  of  this  size 
In  the  domestic  oil  Industry  Jersey's  own 
welfare  Is  inseparably  linked  with  the  wel- 
fare of  that  industry  as  a  whole.  Simply 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  the  company 
would  not  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  damage  the  long-term  value  of  Its 
Investment  and  business. 

VIEWS   OF   STAND.'VRD    OIL   CO.     (NEW    JEKSET) 

■Views  of  standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
on  the  subjects  of  American  development  of 
oU  resources  abroad,  its  own  overseas  oil 
production,  and  imports — views  which  have 
been  arrived  at  after  careful  study  and  after 
consideration  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
foregoing  pages — may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Abundant  supplies  of  fuel  are  essential 
to  our  country's  industrial  strength  and  to 
high  living  standards  for  its  people. 

2.  Since  the  United  States  depends  on  do- 
mestic sources  for  the  great  proportion  of  Its 
energy  needs,  it  is  of  major  Importance  to 
have  strong  and  djmamic  companies  engaged 
In  all  domestic  fuel  Industries.  But  no  action 
should  be  taken  which  would  unnecessarily 
burden  American  consumers  simply  to  shield 
one  segment  of  the  fuel  industry  from  com- 
petition or  normal  economic  evolution. 

3.  Imported  oU.  which  has  long  supple- 
mented domestic  sources,  has  an  important 
part  to  play  In  the  total  supplies  of  energy 
available  to  the  Nation.  The  economy  of 
the  United  States,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  nation,  has  been   buUt  on   abundant 


supplies  of  oil.  With  21  percent  of  the 
world's  estimated  proved  reserves  located 
within  Its  own  borders,  the  United  States 
currently  produces  56  percent  of  the  world 
output  of  oU  and  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
accounts  for  some  60  percent  of  world  use. 
The  United  States  is  in  no  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  oil;  it  has  large  reserves  already 
discovered,  and  large  additional  reserves  wUl 
almost  certainly  be  discovered  in  the  future. 
Supplementation  of  these  domestic  re- 
sources through  imports,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
national   economy   and   of   conservation. 

4.  Any  attempt  to  erect  an  oll-tlght  dlk* 
around  the  Nation  and  to  bar  the  American 
consumer  from  access  to  oil  from  abroad 
would  not  serve  the  Interests  of  consumers 
nor  the  country's  economy  as  a  whole.  Con- 
versely, the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  wotUd  not  be  served  by  a  "flood"  of 
Imported  oil.  even  If  such  a  flood  were  physi- 
cally and  financially  possible,  since  such  an 
occurrence  would  disrupt  domestic  energy  in- 
dustries to  the  long-run  disadvantage  of  the 
Nation. 

5.  Jersey  Standard  subscribes  to  the  state- 
ment on  oil  policy,  Including  the  sections  oa 
Imports,  adopted  by  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU.  (The  National  Petroleum  Council 
Is  a  group,  widely  representative  of  the  In- 
dustry, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  advise  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  matters  which  the  Department 
submits  to  It  for  consideration.  On  July  3, 
1948,  the  Secretary  asked  the  Council  for  ad- 
vice concerning  United  States  petroleum 
policy,  and  on  January  13.  1949,  the  Council 
unanimously  approved  and  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  titled,  "A  National 
OU  Policy  for  the  United  States.")  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  imports  of  crude 
and  products  into  the  United  States  should 
always  be  considered  In  relation  to  their 
effect  upon  the  long-range  preservation  of 
the  national  security,  the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer  and  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  the  sound  growth  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

6.  American  oil  operations  In  other  coun- 
tries make  important  contributions  to  the 
economies  of  those  countries,  helping  them 
to  build  up  their  living  standards  and  to  earn 
the  means  to  purchase  American  goods.  The 
American  economy  is  part  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. The  development  of  natural  resources, 
as  represented  by  American  oil  operations 
abroad,  enhances  world  trade  and,  therefore, 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  Nation.  Oil 
operations  constitute  an  important  bond  and 
point  of  contact  between  America  and  na- 
tions whose  friendship  is  an  asset  to  us.  It 
follows  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  acts  which  would  jeopardize  the  econ- 
omies of  such  nations. 

7.  Sources  of  foreign  oil  would  be  ot  vital 
Importance  to  the  armed  fo-ces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  event  of  war.  Avoidance  of 
war  is  to  be  wholeheartedly  hoped  and 
worked  for.  Nevertheless,  our  country  wovUd 
be  courting  disaster  to  be  unprepared  for 
emergency.  In  the  event  of  emergency  our 
forces  and  these  of  our  allies  might  well  be 
deployed  in  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
could  be  more  readily  supplied  with  fuel 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States  than 
from  within  it. 

8.  The  domestic  oU  industry  now  has  a 
margin  of  efficient  capacity  over  current  pro- 
duction which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
margin  that  existed  when  the  United  Slates 
entered  World  War  II.  Some  margin  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  Is  obviously  desirable. 

9.  Lepislatio.n  or  Executive  orders  which 
imposed  a  rigid  formula  on  the  rate,  or  which 
Increased  the  price  a*  which  oU  enters  this 
country,  would  limit  flexibility  In  meeting 
variations  In  domestic  demand.  Jeopardize 
relations  with  friendly  nations,  and  lessen 
the  Incentive  for  Americans  to  enlarge  for- 
eign investments.     Any  such  action  w'.vu".d  be 
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a  backward  step  in  American  a^pirntlons  to- 
ward freer  and  larger  world  trad?.  More- 
over, any  such  action  would  foreshadow  BtlU 
further  Oovernnvent  controls  and  a  stulti- 
fying cf  the  inltlatl\e  and  Independence  that 
have  made  the  American  oil  Industry  a  leader 
In  Inventiveness  and  technical  progress. 
|_  10.  We  expect  domestic  demand  for  pe- 
troleum products  to  rise  so  that  there  will 
be  Increased  crude  requirements.  However, 
we  do  not  expect  crude-oil  Imports  by  cur 
affiliates  during  1950  to  increase  above  The 
average  which  has  been  maintained  since 
early  this  year.  Over  the  long  term  we  be- 
lieve that  the  continuing  growth  of  America 
and  the  rise  of  living  standards  will  call  for 
the  use  of  Increasing  amounta  of  fuel  energy. 
We  believe  that  rising  fuel  requirements  will 
call  for  an  expanding  production  of  dcmest.c 
oil.  and  may  call  for  expanding  volumes  of 
Imports  as  well.  We  do  not  believe  these 
two  things  are  Incompatible  nor  that  do- 
mestic production  and  oil  imports  must  fol- 
low opposite  trends.  On  the  contrary,  ve 
believe  the  two  can  follow  largely  p^arallol 
courses,  as  they  generally  have  in  the  past. 

11.  The  factors  applying  to  crude-oil  Im- 
ports d  ffer  greatly  from  the  factors  govern- 
ing residual  fuel  Imports.  In  considering 
oil  import  statistics,  most  people  lump  fig- 
ures on  crude  oil  and  fuel  oil  together.  Th.s 
practice  can  be  misleading,  and  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  crude  oil  and 
products  in  reporting  and  considering  the 
statistics  and  In  trying  to  draw  conclusions 
Xrom  them 

12.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  acquired 
Its  foreign  sources  of  oil  primarily  for  the 
supply  of  foreign  marketa.  These  sources 
are  also  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
building  of  world  trade  and — particularly 
important  today — a  means  of  helping  friend- 
ly nations  to  achieve  better  balances  in  their 
International  commerce  without  expense  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  They  are  sources 
of  special  crude  oils  the  company  may  not 
be  al?le  to  obtain  domestically  when  needed. 
They  are  protection  to  American  consumers 
against  shortages  in  the  face  of  possible 
sudden  shcrt-term  peaks  in  demand  result- 
ing from  abnormal  weather  or  other  factors. 
They  are  supplementary  sources  of  supply 
Insuring  the  country  against  any  possible 
long-term  Inadequacy  of  domestic  supply. 
Finally,  they  are  supplies  and  facilities 
available  to  our  country  in  the  event  of 
emergency 

As  a  matter  of  policy.  Jersey  Standard  is 
following   these  principles: 

(a)  With  domestic  crude  in  good  supply, 
the  company's  imports  of  crude  ol.  are  being 
kept  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  its  foreign  sources  of  oil  for 
the  purposes  listed  immediately  above. 

(b)  The  company  plans  to  Import  residual 
fuel  oil  to  the  extent  that  the  domestic 
supply  economically  available  to  it  is  net 
•ufRcient  to  meet  demands  of  ita  customers. 

(C(  The  company  will  do  its  best  to  main- 
tain  its  properties  overseas  for  the  purposes 
listed  in  the  paragraph  numbered  12  abo\e 
and  as  sound  investments  for  Its  215,0C0 
stockholders. 


!~"  A  Book  Rfview  on  Ceardt 

EXTENSION  OF  RFM.^KKS 
or 

llOX  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NtW  TORK 

IN  THE  ITOUbE  OF  nFPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  HEFFERN.AN     Mr   Sptaker.  un- 
der pernmiiicn  lo  cxi.nU  ray  xtiaaiks  :.i 


the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  book 
review  on  beards  which  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Explorers  Journal, 
published  by  the  E.\plorcrs  Club,  Now 
York,  and  edited  by  Commander  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Dodge,  wcll-knovn  explorer 
and  editor; 

BfaRds.  THFia  Soci.^L  St.^nding.  Rei  loiors 
Involvement.  Decor.mive  Possibilities,  a.nd 
Vall'e  in  OrrtNSE  and  Defense  Through 
THE  Aces 

exploring  jowl  junclfs 

As  most  early  explorers  were  adorned  with 
boards  of  various  descriptions  which  they 
cairied  to  the  then  une.xplored  regions  ol  the 
earth,  to  say  nothing  of  present-day  explor- 
ers who  are  members  of  the  Explorers  Club 
and  miRht  be  called  pofonotrcpists  without 
limiting  themselves  to  eating  horseilesh.  or 
hippophagists.  eaters  cf  horscrtesh  who  wear 
beards,  the  author  of  B?ards  makes  too  much 
of  this  play  on  horsey  words  in  such  a  book. 
He  might  have  been  closer  to  nature  had  he 
really  entered  the  Jowl  Jungles  by  going  on 
a  beard  expedition  to  the  Ea.st  Indian  archi- 
pelago and  the  peninsular  mainland  for  the 
long-armed,  closely  approaching  man  Hylo- 
bates.  of  the  family  Simidlae,  subfamily 
Hylobatinae.  Of  a  blackish  color,  they  are 
marked  with  white  on  the  face  and  hands, 
and  their  beards  resemble  that  of  Horace 
Greeley,  who  advised  •Go  west,  yoting  man." 
To  Reginald  Reynolds  I  would  say.  ■Book 
passage  on  a  P  &  O.  ship  for  the  Far  East  and 
keep  on  going  to  Sumatra,  to  Assam— and. 
for  the  best-known  l)ewhi.skered  gibbons,  to 
Tenasserlm."  1  doubt,  however.  If  these  hy- 
lobates  are  either  pcgcnotroplsts  or  hip- 
pophaglsts.  But.  then,  it's  been  a  lo.ag  time 
since  I've  read  the  Origin  of  the  Species  and 
traced  the  tjeginning  of  mens  beards  to  gib- 
bons. 

In  any  event,  overlooking  the  aimless  wan- 
derings of  Mr.  Re?;inald  Reynolds  in  and  out 
of  the  book  racks  of  the  British  Museum, 
here  is  a  book  written  expressly  Tor  the  more 
adventurous  of  our  members. 

Despite  his  meandcrings  through  a  mir- 
rored maze  of  thesis  sort  of  research,  the  au- 
thor of  Beards  really  has  done  a  painstaking 
and  rather  thorough  Job  about  this  most  pro- 
vc-cative  subject  down  through  the  ages. 
Wearers  of  beards,  and  by  ail  means  others, 
will  find  cut  more  than  meets  the  eye,  as 
one  Will  Shakespeare  had  a  way  of  putting 
It.  And  so,  when  the  chairman  of  the  clubs 
library  committee,  our  onetime,  for  a  time, 
lae-whlskered  "Dan"  Streettr  asked  me  if  I 
would  review  this  tools.,  how  could  1  do  other 
than  say  yes?  I  suppose,  between  us.  his 
picking  on  me  hrtd  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  my  own  baby  gibbonish  lacial  fringe. 
Nevertheless,  "Dan"  Streeter  slyly  sent  along 
a  list  of  club  membeis  he  could  think  of 
ofT-hand  who  either  wear  beards,  or  have  in- 
dulged m  the  luxury  p.t  one  time  or  another. 
If  he.  or  I,  have  missed  any  member  of  the 
E-iplorers  Club  who  either  now  wears  a  beard, 
or  has  done  so  on  expeditions,  or  what  have 
you.  we  are  sorry.  So,  Just  write  in  and  tell 
us  ab^ut  it.  won't  you? 

The  chairman  of  the  club's  library  com- 
mittee sent  me  a  kind  of  graph,  headed  "Full 
Beards."  "Part  Beards."  "Goatee,"  and 
'  Mustache  ■•  And  woe  unto  you,  "Dan" 
Streeter,  for  putting  me  under  the  heading. 
"Gviatee."  I  protest,  for  I  wear  what  Is 
known  as  the  ■•Imperial. "  I  used  to  wear  a 
sort  of  "Vandyke,"  only  my  whiskers  wera 
untrue  to  him — or  to  me,  for  except  when  I 
let  "em  grow  wild  all  over  my  face,  and  looked 
r.i  jre  Russian  than  the  Rus.sians.  the  be.st 
1  w  la  able  to  raise  w.-a  an  'Imperial  "  Of 
course.  I  do  hare  a  "goatee,"  as  does  every 
wearer  of  a  beard.  But.  a  goatee  Is  no  beard. 
utvcrlhelesiS. 


To  stop  digressing,  and  get  back  to  "Dan" 
Strec tor's  beard  graph  of  Explorers  Club 
members,  l.sre's  the  way  it  shjws  up: 

Full  beards:  Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley.  Peter 
Freuchen,  A  R.  Crawford.  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt. 
our  late  wearer  of  the  be.ird  beautiful.  Dr. 
William  H.  Jackson;  Amos  Bonsali.  Ernest 
Ins^ersoU,  James  A.  Ford. 

Part  t>eards:  Burton  Holmes.  Rudolph 
Kerstlng.  Prince  Albert,  of  Monaco;  Dr.  Otto 
NordenskJold.  Frederick  W  Stokes. 

Goatee:  ("Dan"  Streeter  headed  the  list 
with  this  reviewers  name,  but  its  libelous) 
the  late  late  Dr.  Franklin  P.  Lynch.  Ernest 
Ingersoll.  Nelson.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
Daniel  D  Streeter  (for  two  short  periods  In 
the  long,  long  ago).  Sir  Hubert  Wilktns 
(again,  bir  Hubert  has  worn  a  reai  and  beau- 
tiful beard,  which  is  far.  far  more  than  a  mere 
goatee),  Daniel  Carter  Beard  (he  also,  wore 
a  real  beard  that  covered  up  his  goatee, 
which  any  self-respecting  Ijeard  should  do); 
our  late  good  old  captain  Edwin  WiUard  Dem- 
Ing.  Sir  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.  Albert  Operti. 
Henry  B  Kane,  Dr.  Antonio  Carlos  Simoons 
da  Sllva. 

Mustache;  Rear  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary, 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Gen.  David  L.  Brainard, 
Dr.  William  Beebe.  Lawrence  I.  Grlnnell, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
Frederick  S  Dellenbaugh,  Dr,  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Matthew  A.  Henson.  Dr.  Sven 
Hedln.  Sir  Douglas  Mawson.  Col.  Theodora 
Roosevelt.  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
Frank  D.  Millett,  the  Chief  of  Clannfhear- 
ghuls  of  Strachur,  Lowell  Thomas,  Henry 
P  Evans.  Frederick  A  Ober,  E  O.  Hovey.  and 
others. 

I  would  add.  too,  the  name  of  Capt.  Serglus 
M  Riis,  who  wore  a  rough-and-ready  Volga 
boatman  kind  of  beard  during  his  action 
service  in  the  Red  Army  of  Trotsky  during 
the  Red  revolution,  while  he  was  ofBclally 
dead  In  the  hies  of  the  Navy  Department  la 
Washington.  D.  C.  Riis'  beard  at  that  time 
made  out  gen..-^!  Peter  Preuchen's  a  tame 
aflair.  indeed.  Then  there  is  Capt.  Hassoldt 
(Bill)  Davis,  who  wouldn't  dream  of  beat- 
ing ab<  ut  ihe  Jungle  bush  without  a  cheek- 
and-chin  bush  of  his  own.  and  always 
emerges  from  the  deep  Jungle  bearded  like 
a  king. 

And  now,  to  get  on  with  the  review  of  this 
bock  cf  Beards.  The  author,  himself,  re- 
verts to  beards  with  an  observation  of  E  B. 
Shuldham.  M.  D..  in  his  monograph  on 
Clergyman's  Sore  Throat  (London.  18781, 
remarking  that  "the  beard  Is  an  accident  of 
sex.  nay  it  Is  an  accident  of  Individual  ca- 
pacity for  hair  growing,  but  nature  has  been 
generous  enough  to  give  all  her  children  a 
nose."  Proceeding  to  Lactantius  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  Virtues  of  the  beard,  he  held 
that  the  beard  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
mature  botiy.  adding  that  it  contributed  to 
the  differentiation  of  the  sexes.  He  found 
It  also  an  ornament  of  virility  and  strength. 

Asking  "had  Adam  a  Beard?"  the  author 
dug  up  "that  the  father  cf  the  human  race 
had  a  beard  from  the  first  instant  of  hla 
creation,  and  that  all  men  before  the  Deluge 
also  had  them,"  citing  Giuseppe  Valerlano 
de  Vanctti's  Barballogia  "and  then  i;cme- 
In  the  somewhat  longlsh  title  in  1759  as 
proof. 

Reginald  Reynolds  spared  himself  no  end 
of  delving  into  the,  shall  we  say.  lore  cf  the 
beard,  and  came  forth  with  many  Inttrest- 
Ing  items,  amons  them  that  of  a  certain 
learned  scholar  wl;o  said  that  long  ha  r  "is 
Eymbolic  of  the  multitude  of  sius.  hence 
clerics  are  diretted  to  thave  their  beards: 
for  cutting  of  the  hair  of  the  beard,  which 
is  said  to  be  nourished  bv  the  superfluous 
humturs  of  the  stomach."  (Gullluume 
Diirantis.  Rationale.  1459  ) 

"Shall  we  Join  the  Ladles?"  hardly  heard 
any  more  with  the  passing  of  genteel  1  ving 
and   of   tho   c.d-fashloned   but   comlor  .able 


dining  room,  where  the  men  would  remain 
to  smoke  after  dinner,  the  while  the  ladies 
retired  to  powder  their  noses,  when  it  was 
about  time  to  proceed  to  the  drawing  room, 
leads  one  to  the  author's  question.  "Why 
women  have  no  beards."  Quoting  a  certain 
Mr.  T.  S.  G'  wine,  who  write  a  small  book 
on  ''The  Philosophy  of  Beards.  "  Mr  Reynolds 
lets  Mr  Gowing  state  his  case: 

"•  •  •  Woman  was  made  a  helpmeet 
for  man.  and  it  was  designed  that  man 
should,  in  return,  protect  her  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  from  those  external  circum- 
stances which  It  Is  his  duty  to  encounter." 
Always  willing  to  give  both  sides  of  the 
question,  the  author  of  the  book.  Beards, 
says  that  a  learned  French  doctor,  Jean 
Rloland  the  youi:ger,  "was  dissatisfied  with 
the  explanation  that  l>eards  are  given  to  us 
for  protection  precisely  for  this  reason,  that 
women  most  need  such  protection  and  are 
not  provided  with  it.  To  him  I  must  ascribe 
yet  another  explanation,  that  nature  in- 
tended the  beard  as  a  warning  of  puberty 
In  order  that  sexual  segregation  may  take 
place  when  lanugo  begins  to  sprout. ' 

Mr.  Reynolds  sets  forth  that  the  painter 
Liotard  Is  said  to  have  lost  the  love  of  his 
wife  when  he  removed  the  beard  in  which  he 
had  wooed  and  won  her.  Proceeding  to  "ex- 
amine the  earliest  chins  of  which  we  have 
any  record."  the  author  states  that  the  first 
beards  were  false.  He  refers  to  the  custom 
of  the  early  Egjrptlans  tleing  false  l>eards, 
sometimes  made  of  metal,  to  their  chins  for 
ceremonial  occasions.  Even  the  Queens  of 
Egypt  came  eventually  to  wear  such  beards, 
theirs  being  of  gold,  like  the  t>eards  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

"But  when  we  turn  to  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon." says  the  author  of  this  highly  informa- 
tive and  intensely  Interesting  book  called 
Beards,  "there  Is  lyncal  matter  In  the  orna- 
mental variety  to  be  observed,  chiseled  in 
sculpture  by  artists  who,  with  light  hand, 
traced  the  parallel  waves  of  royal  and  m.ili- 
tary  whiskers.  Here.  Indeed,  we  may  find 
the  first  bona  fide  beards:  for  If  those  of 
Egypt  were  false,  those  of  China,  were  they 
never  so  ancient,  could  not  have  been  com- 
pared with  such  magnificent  growths." 

How  many  of  you  readers  of  the  Explorers 
Journal  have  ever  seen  an  American  Indian 
with  a  beard?  Well,  the  author  of  the  book 
we  are  considering  tells  of  the  shaving  of 
half  the  beards — which,  by  the  way.  I  used  to 
live  in  almost  mortal  fear  would  happen  to 
mine  while  asleep,  shipmates  and  others 
often  threatening  to  do  the  Job.  It  seems, 
from  the  lx>ok.  that  Capt.  John  Smith  told 
of  the  Red  Indians  of  Virginia  shaving  half 
their  beards.  It  Is  to  t)e  presumed  they 
had  their  squaws  do  so.  using  two  sharp- 
edged  sea-shells  for  a  razor.  If  any  of  ycu 
would  like  to  see  a  woodcut  illustration 
showing  an  American  Indian  with  a  hall 
beard  delve  Into  John  Bulwer's  Anthropo- 
metamorphosls  (1653). 

That  little  chore  accomplished,  turn  to 
the  frontispiece  of  Saxton  s  Atlas  of  England 
and  Wales  ( 1579) .  This  should  be  of  decided 
Interest  to  all  explorers,  for  It  shows  the 
allegorical  figtires  of  Geography  and  Astron- 
omy with  vast  bushy  beards.  Another 
svich  beard  was  tised  by  its  wearer.  Gaspard 
de  Coli^ny.  a  Huguenot  admiral  as  a  parking- 
place  for  his  toothpicks  when  not  In  use. 

Our  author  certainly  did  a  lot  of  arm-chair 
exploring  of  the  human  beard,  having  some- 
thing to  say.  also,  on  the  "Discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  the  Old  Beard."  But  then, 
as  one  beard  to  another,  also  to  a  half  iDeard — 
oh.  well,  to  all  who  read  this,  I  do  solemnly 
recommend  your  picking  up  a  copy  of  Reg- 
inald Reynolds'  Beards.  Then.  If  you  don't 
like  at  leajit  5  percent  of  what  you  find  In  It. 
you  are  at  liberty  to  "lieard  the  lion  In  his 
den."  this  reviewer  beint;  a  Leu  and  a  beardi:>t. 


Establishinf  and  Operating  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Farmers'  Wholesale  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BR YSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Tuesdaji^June  6.  1950 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith 
a  brochure  on  the  establishment  and 
operations  of  the  Greenville  >S.  C.) 
Farmers'  Wholesale  Market. 

This  amazing  establishment,  with  Its 
out.'^tandlng  results  in  so  short  a  time, 
has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  mar- 
keting commission  assisted  by  its  able 
secretary,  a  marketing  specialist  under 
the  Clenison  College  extension  service. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  achievements 
In  this  important  field  thus  far  and  feel 
that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be 
helpful  to  other  communities.  Secre- 
tary* Martin  is  now  in  Washington  at  the 
request  of  Chairman  Cooley,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  tes- 
tify on  the  problems  of  marketing. 

EST.ABLISHlNn    AND   OPTRATTNG   THT   GREENTILL* 

(S.  C.)   Farmitrs  Wholesale  Market 
(By  Robert  H    Martin,  secretary.  Greenville 
County  Marketing  Commission,  marketing 
specialist,  Clemson  Extension  Service) 

Three  years  ago  public  cfQcials  felt  that 
a  modern  marketing  facility  was  needed  in 
Gre»»nville.  Over  1(X).000  persons  lived  with- 
in a  radius  of  2>j  miles.  Within  a  50-mile 
radius  700.000  persons  made  their  living  In 
the  cities  and  on  the  farm.  The  city  area  is 
surrounded  by  fertile  farm  land.  The  Mar- 
keting Facilities  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  in  its 
survey  here  thai  annually  the  Greenville 
trade  area  (a  lO-mile  radius)  was  consumlig 
about  27,500  tons  or  2.200  equivalent  carloads 
cf  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Eggs  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  trade  area  is  about 
200  equivalent  carloads  and  150  carloads  of 
dressed  poultry.  In  1944  farmers  of  the  vi- 
cinity oi"  Greenville  harvested  for  sale  about 
8  600  acres  of  vegetables.  We  are  within  30 
miles  of  the  largest  peach  growing  county  In 
the  world. 

These  facts  and  the  fact  that  our  only 
marketing  place  was  a  wide  street  where 
truckers,  farmers,  and  grocers  gathered  early 
In  the  morning  and  made  many  of  us  feel 
the  need  for  a  facility  that  would  cut  han- 
dling costs  from  the  farm  to  consumer. 

We  tried  to  interest  our  three  banks  in 
financing  such  a  facility.  They  were  not 
Interested  in  the  project  and  did  not  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  its  success. 

The  members  of  the  Greenville  County 
legislative  delegation  became  Interested  In 
establishing  a  public  wholesale  market  here. 
They  bought  27  acres  of  land,  passed  an  act 
appropriating  $100,000  and  authorizing  the 
borrowing  ol  another  tlCO.COO  by  the  Green- 
ville County  Marketing  Commission  to  set  up 
the  new  market.  The  act  made  the  loan  of 
$100,000  a  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  taxing 
power  <..i  Greenville  County,  the  bankers  were 
anxious  to  loan  the  $100,000  at  3-percent 
Interest  and  aU  three  participated. 

It  appears  that  we  have  a  perfect  example 
of  the  need  for  legislation  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  bUl  H.  R.  8320.  Without  the 
insuring  ol  o'ar  lc£.n  by  the  county,  it  would 


have  been  impossible  to  hare  expanded  our 
market  after  only  three  months  of  opera- 
tion. We  see  the  need  cf  other  facilities, 
but  all  funds  are  spent.  Our  loan  is  for  a 
10-year  penod:  however.  It  should  be  for  a 
4'0-year  period  as  is  provided  in  H.  R.  8330. 

Thinking  that  the  committee  might  be 
Interested  in  i  xtures  of  the  modwn  market- 
ing facilities  and  what  the  cost.  I  have 
prepared  this  information  on  the  pages  to 
follow. 

Also,  I  felt  that  the  committee  would  like 
to  know  of  the  income  and  expenses  of  oper- 
ating a  marketing  facility.  This  is  shown  on 
a  chart  following  the  pictures.  This  showa 
the  market  s  first  year  of  operation  and  with 
the  expansion  prcgiam  completed,  the  net 
profit  sliovild  t>e  greater  in  the  years  to  follow. 


Putsch  That  FaHed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  froni 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1950.  The  real  les- 
son from  the  Berlin  episode  of  Sunday, 
May  28  is  that  the  Communist  putsch 
was  not  tried  when  its  organizers  knew 
in  advance  they  faced  firm  resistance. 
Thus  far  this  has  been  the  unvarying 
pattern  of  Soviet  behavior,  which  should 
give  powerful  guit-'ance  to  our  conduct 
in  the  future  wherever  Communist  ag- 
gression is  threatened: 

PC-rSCH    THAT   FAILED 

Tlie  world  can  breathe  a  little  easier  now 
that  the  Whitsunday  demonstration  by  east 
German  Communists  has  come  and  gone. 
There  was  no  violence,  although  Communist 
leaders  had  opjenly  hinted  the  aflair  might 
develop  into  a  spontaneous  bid  to  drive 
the  western  powers  out  of  Berlin. 

That  no  putsch  was  attempted  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  elaborate  preparations  made 
by  the  west  to  preserve  order  by  force  If 
necessary.  These  preparations  were  as  well 
advertised  as  the  demonstration  Itself  and 
they  had  the  full  support  of  non-Commu- 
nists In  western  Germany. 

Clearly  the  Soviet  master  minds  behind 
the  demonstration  were  not  ready  to  provoke 
an  Incident  that  might  turn  the  cold  war 
into  a  hot  one. 

Still,  propaganda  forays  like  this  to  test 
the  psychological  defenses  of  the  West  do  not 
make  the  task  of  peacemakers  any  easier. 
They  give  the  lie  to  the  soothing  words  of 
Soviet  leaders  who.  according  to  Trygve  Lie. 
Just  t>ack  from  a  90-minute  conference  with 
Stalin  himself,  say  they  want  nothing  but 
"peace,  pea^e,  and  peace." 

There  was  no  bloodshed  in  Berlin  Sunday. 
But  there  were  plenty  of  insults  directed 
against  the  West.  The  marching  Ijands,  the 
disciplined  young  people,  who  performed  like 
radio-controlled  robots,  and  the  ominous  ap- 
pearance of  the  east  German  "people's  po- 
lice" force  suggested  nothing  that  might 
promote  understanding  between  East  and 
West. 

As  we  have  come  to  know  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  cold  war,  the  demonstration  must 
he  put   down   as   a  hostile   act  against   the 
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West.  AUted  cccupatloa  cAdfila  In  Oer- 
manr  »re  certain  th*t  others  may  be  ex- 
pected AS  long  as  the  divided  cccupauou  of 
Berlin  continues 

T.^.e  United  Nation*  secretary -general  has 
talced  w::h  President  Trtunan  and  Secretary 
of  S:s:e  Aches-on  about  trying  to  persuade 
Russia  to  er.d  its  boycott  oit  the  United  Na- 
Uons.  Preaumafcly  he  d.«-u*sed  Stalin's  re- 
action to  the  Lie  peace  mlsalcn  and  relayed 
the  Soviet  dictatcr  «  "tenns'  lor  returning 
to  t^e  seciuity  council  Peace-lo^-lng  peo- 
ples the  world  over  pray  thni  something  con- 
crete may  emersre  from  these  talks  that  would 
tndjcste  peace  is  attainable.  Unfortunately, 
V  -e  more  grounds  for  peaslmLsm  than 

f-:  .-.   ^e 

The  schUm  between  East  and  West  remains 
wide  and  deep.  As  Dr  Charles  Malik  cf 
Lebanon  said  in  his  classic  discussion  of 
•"War  and  Peace  '  before  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly last  fall,  we  will  have  peace  only 
when  the  non-Conununist  world  feels  at  ease 
wr.h  Communists.  But  he  added  that  this 
can  never  happen  so  long  as  the  West  "knows 
tb^i  the  Conununtsts  w;Ut  only  for  the  day 
of  its  damnation." 

Mr  Truman  would  be  naive  indeed  to  com- 
mit this  cjuntry  to  a  Stalin-approved  per»co 
formula  without  first  insisting  that  tl-e 
Soviet  Union  show  by  acta  and  deeds  thit 
It  Is  ready  to  abandon  its  bid  to  rule  the 
world.  The  American  pecple  have  every 
right  to  be  suspicious  i-f  Soviet  prom.ses 
ao  long  as  they  must  oe  judged  by  what  hap- 
pened m  Berlin  Sunday. 


The  RespoBsibilities  of  Organized  Indus- 
try in  Our  FxpandiQg  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANX  BUCHANAN 

or    PSJUNsTHANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi'ENTATlVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

-  Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retaarks  in  t^ie  Rzc- 
o»D.  I  include  a  panel  prtseniation  be- 
fore the  1950  spring  meeting  of  the 
American  Trade  Associatioii  Elxecutives 
In  Washington.  D.  C  .  by  Robert  E.  Har- 
per, moderator,  raanaginj;  director.  Na- 
tional Business  Publications.  Inc  ;  Hon. 
Frank  Buchanan,  chainnan.  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities; 
Hon.  James  M  Mead,  commissioner. 
Fedei-al  Trade  Commi-s?icn :  H.  B.  Mc- 
Coy, director,  Cff.ce  of  Domestic  Com- 
merce. United  States  De  )artment  of 
Commerce,  and  Alexander  Kirk,  assist- 
ant director.  International  Trade  Pro- 
motion Division.  Econcmic  Cooperation 
Administration: 

The  RzsroNsiBii.rnrs  or  Otc\Ni::ED  IwDL'srar 
i."«  Otm  E'.?«?«D!.Nc  Economy 

Mr  Maiptk.  Mr.  Vice  President,  ladies  and 
gentiemen.  distinguished  quests  and  fellow 
members.  I  have  already  been  prlvlleejed 
aplenty  In  being  permitted  to  perform  as 
your  program  chairman  tor  this  edition  of 
our  spring  get-togeiher. 

Now.  It  la  my  added  high  honor  to  serve 
as  the  moderator  of  this  panel  of  person- 
alities who  are  tops  ns  far  as  talent  goes, 
and  who  are  on  top  of  four  of  the  most  sig- 
nlHcant  responalbilUles  of  our  times. 

Ws  read  the  headlines  today  and  every 
tey.  and  we  find  ample  cause  to  wonder 
Just  what  are  the  responolblUties  of  organ- 
ized   Industry    la   our   expanding    econuoi.;  ? 


Headlines  th.it  startle  our  most  vivid  imagi- 
nation: that  play  havoc  with  our  choicest 
conviction,  that  quicken  ou.  gravest  con- 
cern lor  the  future  Headlines  such  as 
these:  •Scientists  say  first  atom-fuel  motor 
to  be  built  next  year";  •'Political  punishment 
of  business  charged":  "Rise  In  United  States 
imports  forecast  during  1951-52":  "John 
Bulls  dollar-getting  experts  lend  their  acu- 
men to  south  Asia";  "United  States  said  to 
be  facing  chronic  unemployment  due  to 
Governments  economic  policies  " 

Keadlir.es  about  happfnings  th.nt  are  part 
and  parcel  of  our  expanding  economy 
•  *  •  happenings  that  create  Issues  and 
cause  conflicts  regarding  our  responsibilities. 

Your  moderator,  for  v.hEtever  his  opinion 
may  be  worth  in  these  deliberations,  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  nothing  is  going  to 
be  settled  in  the  sense  In  which  things  were 
once  supposed  to  be  settled,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  knowledge  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  will  inevitably  alter  the 
world  witl.  which  we  have  to  make  terms. 

But.  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  expert  opin- 
ion that  this  foursome  is  brought  together 
with  you  today  •  •  •  so.  I  am  only 
wasting  time,  by  not  letting  my  panel  pet  at 
the  subject  at  hand — "The  responsibilities 
of  organized  Industry  in  our  expanding 
economy." 

We  shall  follow  this  procedure.  I  shall  in- 
troduce each  panel  member  separately  and 
he  shall  speak  on  the  subject  briefly  without 
interruption.  Following  the  presentation  by 
the  fourth  and  last  member  of  the  panel.  I 
shall  throw  the  session  into  an  open  forum 
and.  as  you  see.  some  of  the  members  of  this 
audience  have  provided  me  with  enough 
questions  to  keep  us  lively  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Now.  then.  lYrst  to  address  you  is  a  native 
of  McKeesport.  Pa.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  plus  postgradu- 
ate work  in  economics  at  Columbia.  The 
first  and  only  Democratic  mayor  of  his 
home  town,  he  was  elected  No  1  citizen 
in  1941  and  served  until  1916.  Prior  to  1941, 
he  had  been  an  educator  and  business  con- 
sultant. First  elected  to  represent  the 
Thirtj -third  District  of  Pennsylvania  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  In  May  1946  and 
reelected  In  November  1946  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  again  in  November  1948  to 
the  Eighty-first  Congress— he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  R.'port.  and  the  House  District 
Committee.  He  is  married  and  Is  t)  e  father 
of  not  two  but  twin  daughters. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  proud  to  pre- 
8<-r.t  'o  you  the  distinguished  chairman  cf 
the  Hoiise  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities — the  Honorable  Fa.\NK  Buchanan. 
Congressman,  the  floor  Is  yuurs. 

Mr  Buchanan  I  appreciate  the  Invitation 
to  discuss  the  responsibilities  or  organized 
Industry  with  the  leadership  of  Americas 
top  trade  associations.  We  all  talk  so  much 
and  think  so  much  about  our  rights  and 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  a  free 
form  of  government  and  under  a  free-en- 
terprise system  that  it  Is  refreshing  and 
stimulating,  and  important,  to  discuss  once 
In  a  while  this  concept  on  the  other  side 
of  that  coin,  that  Is.  the  responsibilities 
which  go  with  our  free  political  life  and 
our  free-enterprise  syatem 

As  representatives  of  the  great  trade  as- 
sociations, you  no  doubt  have  many  Impor- 
tant problems  before  you.  of  a  technical  or 
epectallzed  nature.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated then  for  going  out  of  your  way.  and 
Inviting  Ooverntnent  oSlclals  and  Memoers 
of  Congress  to  come  In  and  point  warning 
fingers  at  you  about  your  responsibilities  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  general  public. 

You  leaders  of  America's  trade  associa- 
tions have  alrendy  exhibited  a  fine  sense  cf 
responsibility    which   is    to    be   comnieudeO, 


and  whether  you  get  much  guidance  or  not 
from  this  panel,  you  can't  be  blamed  for  not 
having  made  the  effort. 

The  first  piece  of  meddling  advice  I'd  !!►« 
to  give  today  Is  a  little  Impertlnei  t.  per- 
haps, but  Id  like  to  suggest  that  instead  cf 
restricting  this  discussion  to  the  subject 
"Responsibilities  of  an  Organized  Industry 
In  an  Expanding  Economy."  we  change  "in" 
to  "for."  making  it  the  "Responsibilities  of 
Organized  Industry  for  an  Expanding;  Econ- 
omy' 

We  have  gone  through  the  equlvtlent  of 
a  new  Industrial  revolution  In  America  la 
the  past  10  years  under  the  stress  o;'  war — 
hot  and  cold.  During  the  good  part  of  that 
period.  Industry  had  heavy  responslb  Utles — - 
terrific  responsibilities — which  were  shoul- 
dered in  the  cause  of  total  war.  Many  of 
those  responsibilities  were  taken  on  volun- 
tarily, others  were  imposed  by  Government. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  shooting 
war.  most  of  the  Government-lmpcsed  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  removed.  laduotry 
Is  getting  back  to  making  its  own  decisions 
again.  We  have  been  beset  with  lears  of 
inflation.  We  have  had  some  scare;  about 
recession  and  collapse.  There  were  always 
plenty  of  optimists  around  to  tell  u:;  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  right,  but  most  of 
us  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  l.ad  our 
doubts  and  fears  about  who  was  going  to 
get  hurt. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  we  came 
through  those  boom  years  of  1947-48  49  bet- 
ter off  than  most  of  us  had  ever  dared  hope. 
Economically  1949  was  not  as  big  a  year  as 
1948.  and  in  fact,  to  some  the  drop  vas  sig- 
nificant enough  to  appear  as  a  liijl-'olown 
recession,  and  yet  1949  was  about  the  beat 
year  we'd  ever  had  In  total  econonTlc  well- 
being  at  any  time  in  our  history,  otl.er  than 
1943. 

There  was  a  good  amount  of  business  sense 
and  statesmanship  demonstrated  ;n  1949, 
particularly  In  the  early  half  when  prices 
and  profits  st.irted  down.'  The  fear  leactlon, 
the  panic  reaction,  always  Incipicit  In  a 
situation  lite  that,  did  not  develop  There 
were  many  balancing  mechanisms  In  our 
economy  today  which  were  not  pr  ;sent  20 
years  a^o. 

This  stability  in  our  economy  has  jeen  the 
end  result  of  recovery  and  reform  Measures 
adopted  over  the  past  15  years.  Bi  t  essen- 
tially. I  think  a  good  part  of  the  c -edit  for 
brlnclng  us  through  1949  In  gccd  si  ape  was 
business  responsibility.  There  were  not  the 
wholesale  wajje  slashes  and  cut-backs  and 
inventory  depletions  which  acco.Tipanled 
previous  dips  in  the  economy. 

We  have  today  a  dynamic  and  ejpanding 
economy.  Now.  v.hen  I  said  earlier  that  I 
thought  we  should  discuss  the  responsibili- 
ties of  organized  Industry  for  an  e:  pandlng 
economy  and  not  merely  in  one.  1  had  In 
mind  the  conviction  that  in  the  eiays  and 
years  ahead— if  we  can  keep  the  wcrld  from 
falling  apart  at  the  seams,  then  Industry  has 
the  greatest  responsibility  for  achieving  a 
continuing  full  employ?  lent  econony. 

Business  leadership  and  businesi  states- 
manship are  needed  more  today  tlian  ever 
before  Business  must  lead  and  lea  1  toward 
the  right  goals  In  America  and  our  world  of 
todiy  or  forever  after  take  the  consequences. 

Democracy  Is  a  flexible  thing,  and  Ireedom- 
lovlng  Americans  In  a  democracy  have 
learned  to  accept  chsnge.  Extremism  from 
any  side  does  not  appeal  to  our  people.  Free 
enterprise,  a  bit  chastened  and  somewhat  re- 
formed, came  through  the  great  depression 
of  20  years  ago  still  free,  and  we  have  come 
thrciu;?h  the  greatest  war  In  history  with  not 
less  freedoms  than  before  but  actually  with 
more 

In  past  eras  economic  and  flnanclal  may- 
hem has  been  committed  in  the  nami?  of  free 
enterprlte.  but  wise  biislneso  leaders  have 
seen  these  fallacies  and  waul  no  more  of  it. 
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And  so.  antitrust  laws  that  restrict  the 
freedom  of  businesses:  labor  laws  that  re- 
strain unbridle  a  freedoms  of  both  labor  and 
management  must  come  about.  Brakes 
mtist  be  applied  to  labor  management  and 
government  when  balance  end  equilibrium 
are  threatened. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent  years 
toward  these  goals  of  Industrial  progress. 

Government  meddling  helped  to  bring 
about  some  cf  these  improvements.  Many 
of  the  reforms  Imposed  by  Government  were 
bitterly  fought  at  the  time  as  too  severe,  but 
I  believe,  and  like  to  think,  that  the  fair- 
minded  lU5.inessmen  who  worried  thrcugh 
these  yeais  of  reform  will  acknowledge  that 
the  reforms  were  made  necessary  by  the  fail- 
ures of  large  segments  of  American  Industry 
to  shoulder  responsibilities  which  were  prop- 
erly and  rightfully  theirs,  responsibilities 
for  treating  >c.rke  s  as  human  beings,  for 
exercising  a  social  consciousness  as  a  neces- 
eary  part  of  th»  profit  motive  in  a  free  nation 
of  free  people. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  no  matter  how 
deep  our  economic  distress  ever  became  in 
America,  there  was  never — any  time — and  I 
even  include  the  deepest  darkest  days  of  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  when  any  substan- 
tal.  responsible  area  of  the  American  elec- 
torate seriously  chal-lenged  the  place  of  the 
profit  motive  In  our  economic  system.  There 
have  been  tinr.es,  frequent  times,  when  many 
Americans  were  disturbed — and  properly 
so— over  the  excesses  of  proSt-taklng  b'Jt  no 
political  party  which  ar^vocated  the  elimina- 
tion or  even  the  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
profit  motive  ever  received  more  than  a 
paltry  fraction  of  extremist  votes.  And  I 
don't  think  th;  credit  for  that  can  properly 
go  to  those  few  die-hards  of  an  obsolete  re- 
action who  screamed  "communism  "  at  every 
moderate  reform  in  our  economic  structure; 
It  should  go.  Instead,  to  the  Inherent  lair- 
mlndeclness  and  common  ser.se  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  we  can  assume  then,  that  most  Ameri- 
cans sincerely  and  genuinely  believe  in  the 
profit  system  and  a  free  enterprise  system — 
and  '  frankly  bcllev  that  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion— the  responsibility  of  organized  Indus- 
try today  in — or  fcr — an  expanding  economy 
rests  on  a  contlnuouo  demonstration  of  faith 
in  America  and  In  the  good  sense  of  her 
people.  That  faith  has  been  demonstrated 
and  upheld  as  valid  many  times  in  the  past 
decade  when  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
of  free  men  was  at  stake.  It  h.is  been 
demonstrated  frequently  in  the  last  few- 
years,  too.  when  there  was  not  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  war  for  our  very  lives  to  bolster 
our  determination. 

Tlie  war  taught  us  amazing  new  techniques 
for  vast  productive  miracles.  After  the  war. 
Industry  went  ahead  confidently  to  exploit 
those  techniques.  Technological  progress 
had  roomed  during  the  war:  after  the  war. 
business,  under  the  spur  of  profit  expect- 
ancies, used  those  techniques  with  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  Americas  absorptive 
capacity.  Plants  were  expanded  dramat- 
ically. Co'ossal  investments  in  new  plant 
and  new  enterprises  were  taken.  The  risks 
have  proven.  '  i  most  cases,  to  tte  good. 

Television,  an  experimental  plaything  as 
far  as  most  of  us  were  concerned  10  years  ago. 
crashed  on  the  postwar  scene  with  the  Impact 
of  an  Industrial  giant.  Plastics,  electronics, 
gadgets  of  all  sorts  rushed  to  new  markets. 

The  result  was  a  steadily  expanding  econ- 
omy, a  steadily  expanding  working  force, 
an  unbelievable  60.000,000  Jobs  and  an  ac- 
celerated national  Income  which  10  years 
ago  we  would  have  thought  fantastic. 

We  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  abovit 
attaining  full  employment.  The  goals  we  set 
then  have  been  exceeded  and  will  continue 
to  expand  In  the  future. 

We  are  going  to  keep  expanding  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Job  opportunities  for  the  good 
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and  simple  and  necessary  reason  that— if 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  dynamic 
capitalism— we've  Just  got  to  add  Job  oppor- 
tunities. We  haven't  been  creating  them 
fast  enough.  Our  labor  force* has  been  In- 
creaoing  faster  than  employment  opportu- 
nities. And  so  we  have  this  specter  of  In- 
creasing unemployment  at  a  time  when  em- 
ployment should  be  on  the  Increase.  This  is 
critical. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  make 
more  employment  Is  to  make  more  employ- 
ers. Employers  are  made,  of  course,  by  pro- 
viding incentive,  by  providing  Investment 
funds,  and  by  providing  markets  and  profit 
possibilities 

Despite  the  anguish  over  taxes,  incentive 
is  very  much  present  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  expanding  productive  facilities  at- 
test to.  Much  of  the  investment  money  for 
this  expansion  is  coming  from  profits.  Funds 
for  new  businesses  and  new  enterprises  are 
not  available  from  new  investment  sources. 
They  must  be  provided  from  somewhere. 
The  Investment  markets  have  not  been  made 
generally  attractive  to  the  small  Investor. 
Big  financial  institutions  with  available 
capital  are  often  restricted  by  law  in  their 
freedom  to  Invest. 
Just  what  is  the  answer  to  this  dilemma? 
Either  Investment  must  come  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  increased  demands  on  Gov- 
ernment win  be  made  by  Email-business  men 
seeking  capital  to  start  new  enterprises. 

We  have  seen  it  In  housing  finance,  and 
the  RFC  Is  openly  besieged  for  loans  for  new 
businesses. 

Government  has  the  responsibility — and 
you  of  business  are  Just  as  Insistent  as  any 
other  group  that  it  shoulder  that  respon- 
sibility—for  keeping  us  secure  in  our  free- 
dom, secure  from  invasion  or  attack,  secure 
from  depression  and  collapse.  Government 
Is  net  some  Impersonal  thing.  It  is  people. 
It  is  you  and  me.  We  all  want  the  same 
thincrs'  for  our  country  and  In  war  we  pull 
together  with  unified  determination.  We 
group  together  in  common  defense  against  a 
visible  enemy.  We  curtail  cur  human  greeds 
and  cur  human  selfishness. 

Peace — even  this  hallway  peace  which  is 
armed  truce — doesn't  evoke  the  same  unity. 
We  all  want  the  same  safety  and  security  for 
America  but,  humanly,  we  want  the  biseest 
slice  cf  the  pie  we  can  get.  We  dont  figure  a 
little  extra  cut  of  that  pie  is  going  to  really 
hurt  anybody,  until  we  find  everybody  grab- 
bing off  a  little  bit  more  than  he  should — or 
trying  to  grab — and  the  first  thine  we  know, 
the  pie  Just  d'jesn't  go  around.  Somebody 
gets  left  out. 

In  a  nation  of  full  and  equal  citizens,  we 
can't  go  letting  too  many  get  left  out  of  Jobs, 
opportunities,  housing,  education  and  other 
wants  and  necessities.  We  best  lock  out  for 
our  own  Interests  by  looking  out  for  each 
others'.  In  a  free  enterprise  economy.  In  a 
free  political  society,  otir  first  responsibili- 
ties are  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  our 
communities  and  to  our  nation.  If  we  carry 
out  these  responsibilities,  our  Nation  and  our 
economy  will  continue  to  remain  strong. 

When  there  are  jobs  for  all  of  our  people, 
when  the  d'Xjr  of  opportunity  continues  to 
remain  open,  then  we  need  have  no  fears  as 
to  cur  Nation's  future. 

To  keep  our  system  operating  successfully, 
we  must  continue  to  expand.  There  are  a 
lot  of  young  people  coming  out  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  In  the  next  few  months  and  tc 
many  of  them  free  enterprise  is  just  an  ab- 
stract phrase. 

Can  we  make  It  a  reality? 
This  Is  our  basic  respxinslbillty. 
It  is  fundamental;  it  presents  a  never-end- 
Ine  challenge. 

Mr  Harpfh.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
a  masterful  Job  of  getting  us  off  on  the  right 
foot,  dcwu  the  right  road,  toward  the  right 
goal. 


Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  to 
any  Washington  audience  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter,   to    Americans    everywhere.      Born    at 
Mount  Morris.  N.  Y..  he  rose  from  water  boy 
on  a  railroad  to  tender  of  switch  lamps  and 
maintenance  of  way  man.     Seeking  knowl- 
edge in  the  law,  he  took  employment  on  the 
Capitol  Police  Force,  so   he  could  study  at 
night,  soon  followed  by  his  election  to  his 
home-town    County    Board    of    Supervisors. 
In  1914.  his  fellow-workers  saw  fit  to  name 
him   president   of  his   local  railroad  union. 
From  1915  to  1918.  he  served  as  a  member 
of   the   New   York   State    Assembly.     He   did 
his  Job  faithfully  and  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents recognized  his  ability,  sending  him 
to  the  Unlteel  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives   In    1919.    where    he    served    10   terms. 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  v.here  I  first  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on   Post   Office   and   Post   Roads. 
During  the  war,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Special    Committee    to    investigate    the 
national  defense  program,  having  succeeded 
to  that   pest   when   his  colleague,   Harry  S. 
Truman,  resigned  to  become  Vice-President. 
Senator.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  you  to   my  fellow  trade  associa- 
tion executives  as  the  Hon    James  M    Mead, 
Commissioner.    Federal    Trade    Commission. 
Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet   today 
with  you  men  who  are  taking  such  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  development  of  an  econ- 
omy which  Is  producing  living  standards  un- 
dreamed of  in   the  previous  history  of  the 
world.     We  have  but  recently  come  through 
a  wcrld  war  with  its  attendant  waste  of  hu- 
man values  and  property  values.     This  coun- 
try has  not  only  withstood  the  shock  of  that 
waste   and    gore   forward   to    new   economic 
heights  but  has  also  shouldered  the  burdens 
of  a  substantial  portion  cf  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.     History  presents  no  counter- 
part cf  this  situation.     Never  before  has  a 
nation,  proceeding  without  thought  of  con- 
quest or  domination,  made  such  a  voluntary 
contribution  toward  the  preservation  of  right 
principles    among    Its    fellow    nations.     The 
decisions    which    have    brcught    about    this 
unprecedented    atmosphere    of    cooperation 
amon^  freedom-loving  people  were  Ixjm  of 
preat  couraee,  vision,  and   Idealism,     It  has 
b«en  {xissible  to  make  them  effective,  hew- 
ever,  only  because  cur  economy  at  home  was 
sound,     it  was  built  upon  a  sound  founda- 
tion, and  It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  expand 
It  rapidly  enough  to  meet  both  domestic  and 
foreign  needs.     You  men  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  efficient  operation  of  trade  asso- 
ciations have  contributed  your  full  share  to 
the  building  of  that  economy. 

Since  coming  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  have  been  questioned  concerning 
the  altitude  of  that  Commission  toward 
trade  associaticns  and  also  as  to  whether 
I  personally  favored  or  opposed  trade  asso- 
ciation activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very 
recently  a  sentence  was  selected  from  an 
opinion  cf  mine  dismissing  a  complaint  and 
was  construed  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that 
I  entertained  some  personal  opposition  to 
trade  associations.  I  think  the  opiulon  In 
that  case  shows  ve'-y  clearly  that  I  bave  no 
such  thought  in  mind.  I  was  merely  point- 
ing cut  the  absence  of  media  of  any  kind 
through  which  agreements  or  understand- 
ings might  have  been  reached  or  enforced 
in  that  particular  case.  It  is  undisputed 
that  in  the  past  som.e  trade  a.ssociations  have 
served  in  that  capacity.  C3rtainly  I  had 
no  intention  then  or  now  of  condemning 
trade  associations  in  general  or  of  detract- 
ing in  any  way  from  the  spendld  work  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  associations  are 
performing.  Plea5e  be  assured,  therefore, 
that  I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  no  sug- 
gestion of  wrongdoing  arises  from  Joint  ac- 
tion tc-ken  in  an  effort  to  solve  mutual 
problems  or  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  any 
grcup  so  long  as  those  who  participate  do 
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not  act  In  such  a  mimner  &5  to  Injxur  thoM 
who  do  not  p«rticipate.  Including  compet- 
itors, supplkea.  and  cuMooMTB.  This  Uwl  at 
joint  e2ort  In  my  opinloc  U  the  proper 
tiel<X  (or  uade  a«wxrlatt<v«  I  hare  not  bata 
empowered  to  tpe^k.  tor  mj  colleaftica.  but 
I  believe  that  reprecenu  their  thlnlttng  aa 
well  as  Bxj  own.  Conversely,  however,  when 
a  group  aaclB  to  improve  its  lot  at  the  ex- 
peoaa  of  oUmts.  then  those  others  need  pro- 
tectKko.  That  briefly  Is  the  theory  underly- 
ing the  laws  that  prohibit  agreements  in 
restraint  ol  trade. 

When  any  group  through  its  trade  aaao- 
clations  or  otberwtse  looJcs  for  easy  soiutlooa 
to  Ita  prtd^enu  by  methods  tlut  hurt  others, 
such  as  flxlng  prices,  excluding  competitors 
from  the  ro&rket.  restricting  production,  pre- 
venting lauoTaUcns,  etc..  It  is  pertormlng 
a  JlBsanke  to  its  industry  iind  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  It  not  only  directly  damages 
the  pubhc  interest  but  also  diverts  attention 
Irooi  the  harder,  more  inventive,  and  more 
useful  devices  which  wouid  benefit  the  posl- 
tk>n  of  the  participating  group  without  hurt- 
ing othws. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  activ- 
ities which  may  be  handled  through  trade 
aaoetattons  with  regard  to  which  the  likeli- 
hood of  resultant  unlawful  restrainu  upon 
eonpeution  would  be  either  nonexistent,  or 
most  remote  Some  that  come  to  miud  In 
this  u^ld  would  be  legi&lauve  and  infcu-ma- 
tional  services,  research  activities,  studies 
dealing  with  employee  relations,  overseas 
markets,  etc.  Another  bread  field  in  this 
category  is  the  develcpmg  of  meaningful 
trade  tennuioiogy  with  reference  to  com- 
modities and  characteristics  of  commodities 
for  which  there  are  no  precise  words  or  con- 
cerning which  the  interpretation  of  language 
differs  substantially.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commissicn  and  trade  groups  have  col- 
laborated in  working  cut  the  defiiilucns  of 
such  terms  as  "  preahrunk,"  "gold-fLled." 
'■6hc<A  resistant."  and  the  like.  Such  co- 
operaucn  creates  the  posi&ibiiity  of  making 
accurate  representations  in  the  place  of  hazy 
or  inaccurate  ones.  This  enables  both  Indus- 
try and  the  Ccmmisslcn  to  assist  in  protect- 
In;;  honest  businessmen  and  consumers  alike 
from  the  effects  of  misrepresentation.  The 
Commissions  ra>jn  rules  present  a  good 
example  of  that  kind  of  work. 

As  contrasted  with  joint  activities  of  this 
type,  there  are  the  practices  which  almost 
inevitably  involve  unlawful  trade  restraints. 
These,  of  course,  would  include  all  forms  of 
price  fixing  and  price  manipulation.  In- 
cidentally in  that  connection,  I  fear  that  at 
times  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that 
liniess  the  practice  results  in  the  actual 
fixing  of  a  price.  It  may  not  be  unlawful. 
I  would  like,  therefore,  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  Supreme  Court  s  decision  in  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Chi  Co   case  In  l»+0; 

"Any  combination  which  tampers  with 
price  structures  Is  engaged  in  an  unlawful 
activity.  Even  though  the  members  of  the 
price-fixing  group  were  in  no  position  to 
control  the  market,  to  the  extent  that  they 
raised,  lowered,  or  subUized  prices,  they 
would  .be  directly  interfering  with  the  free 
play  of  market  forces.  The  act  places  aU 
such  schemes  beyond  the  pale  and  protects 
that  vital  part  of  our  economy  against  any 
degree  of  interference.  Congress  has  not 
left  with  us  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  particular  price-fixing  schemes  are 
wise  or  unwise,  healthy  or  destrucuve.  It 
has  not  permitted  the  ase-old  cry  of  ruinous 
competition  and  competitive  evils  to  be  a 
defense  to  price-fixing  conspiracies.  It  has 
nc  more  allowed  genuine  or  fancied  competi- 
tive abuses  as  a  legal  Justification  for  such 
schemes  than  it  has  the  s;uod  intentions  erf 
the  members  of  the  combination.  If  such 
a  shift  is  to  be  made.  It  must  be  done  by 
the  Omgrcss.  Certainly  Omgress  h^is  not 
left  xm  wrlth  any  such  choice  ' 

Between  the  two  extreme  ty  .s  ^,f  prac- 
tices, those  where  unlawful  ret-..^  itre  un- 


likely to  be  found  and  those  which  cannot  be 
engaged  in  without  producing  unlawful  re- 
sults, there  is  a  great  vsirlrty  of  practices 
whix^e  lepalltj  must  be  tested  against  the 
results  which  they  prvxluce  For  the  most 
part  they  are  capable  of  being  used  without 
harming  others.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  they  are  equally  capable  of  being  used 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  harm  others.  For  this 
reasi^n  the  Commission  can  neither  unquali- 
fiedly condemn  nor  unqtiallfledly  approve 
trade-association  activities  involving  such 
practices. 

In  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee Monoemph  No.  31.  and.  incidentally,  I 
was  a  memt)er  of  that  Committee,  the  section 
rn  trade  associations  as  a  means  of  monopo- 
liilr.g  the  m.irket  h.ns  subheadings  which 
deal  with  cost  accounting.  statLstlcal  activi- 
ties, price-reporting  systems,  standardiza- 
tion, credit  bureaus,  and  patent  pcxMs.  Un- 
der the*e  subheadings  ca-"«es  are  referred  to 
In  which  each  of  these  classes  of  activities 
was  used  as  a  device  to  restrain  trade.  Yet 
any  one  of  these  activities  may  be  innocently 
used  by  other  associations  under  other  cir- 
cumstances It  is  unfair  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  law  is  capricious  or  uncertain 
or  that  It  exposes  association  managers  to 
undue  risks 

Those  who  participate  in  a  plan  are  the 
only  ones  who  really  know  what  Its  purpose 
Is  or  In  what  way  It  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Likewise,  they  are  In  the  most  favorable 
position  to  know  in  considerable  detail  Just 
what  consequences  It  has  had.  If  It  is 
actually  Injuring  others,  there  seldom  is 
doubt  In  their  minds  as  to  this  point.  More- 
over those  who  develop  a  program  of  lawful, 
constructive  activities  are  in  the  most  fav- 
orable  position  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
combined  with  Illegal  activities.  Tlie  re- 
sponsibility properly  rests  on  them  to  avoid 
the  Illegal  purpose  and  not  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  forbid  practices  absolutely  even 
though  they  are  sometimes  innocent,  or  to 
condemn  practices  absolutely  even  though 
they  are  sometimes  the  instrument  of  an 
unlawful  scheme.  The  law-enforcement 
agencies  constantly  encounter  cases  in  which 
there  is  documentary  evidence  of  an  intent 
to  violate  the  law  and  to  cloak  the  violation 
with  innocent  activities,  or  with  a  profes- 
sion of  Ignorance  about  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  and  about  the  consequences 
of  the  illegal  acts.  For  this  reason  these 
agencies  are  understandably  skeptical  of  as- 
sociations that  hav  able  legal  ccimsel.  and 
whose  membership  consists  of  enterprises 
most  of  which  have  able  legal  counsel,  who 
profess  to  be  apprehensive  and  uncertain 
about  what  they  may  legally  do. 

it  seems  to  me  that  if  trade  associations 
are  to  serve  the  needs  of  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  within  the  established 
legal  boundaries,  the  first  requirement  is  that 
their  managers  believe  sincerely  in  the 
preservation  of  the  competitive  free-enter- 
prise system.  Recently  there  was  called  to 
my  attention  statements  contained  In 
speeches  delivered  several  years  ago  by  trade 
association  managers,  whom  I  am  advised 
have  achieved  considerable  prominence  In 
that  field.  The  following  Lb  quoted  from  one 
of  these  speeches: 

"Uiider  the  system  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition honestly  carried  out,  prices  are  al- 
ways either  too  high  or  t<JO  low.  •  •  •  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  never  been.^able  to  try 
out  the  system  of  unrestrlcled  competition 
honestly  because,  notwithstanding  the  anti- 
trust laws,  men  have  been  forced  through 
motives  of  self-preservation  to  work  to- 
gether in  various  ways  to  control  prices  and 
to  avoid  the  ultimate  risks  of  a  system  under 
which  they  were  supposed  to  operate,    •    •    • 

■'If  I  were  In  a  position  to  write  the  ticket 
for  industry  in  this  country,  I  should  give 
each  industry  the  right  to  name  the  prices 
St  wnich  Its  products  should  be  sold  and  I 
should  enforce  these  price  determination* 
through  due  process  of  law." 


I  hope  and  believe  that  the  philosophy 
expressed  In  this  quotation  Is  far  less  preva- 
lent today  than  it  may  have  been  when  the 
speech  was  made.  For  certainly  there  would 
be  troubled  waters  ahead  for  any  association 
whose  course  was  charted  by  such  a  com- 
pass. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  appear  here  thle 
afternoon.  I  naturally  sought  out  some  cur- 
rent literature  on  the  subject  of  trade  asso- 
ciations with  a  view  to  Informing  myself 
as  to  the  problems  with  which  you  m:ght 
be  most  concerned.  From  this  I  gained  the 
impression  that  the  problems  were  of  recent 
origin — or  In  any  event  had  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  recent  activities  of  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Government.  It  fur- 
ther appeared  that  those  agencies  were  tak- 
ing progressively  stricter  action  against  co- 
operative activities  in  Industry.  When  I 
sought  to  test  the  character  of  current  ac- 
tions against  those  taken  in  similar  situa- 
tions a  generation  ago,  however,  the  facts 
failed  to  support  the  contentions  made  in 
this  regard  in  some  current  trade  Journals 
and  magazines.  So  let  us  check  the  record. 
I  found,  for  example,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Its  very  first  proceeding  In- 
volving the  activities  of  a  trade  association. 
Docket  17,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Book 
Paper  Manufacturers  (1917),  after  finding 
that  the  association  and  its  members  had 
been  engaged  .n  a  cooperative  plan  to  en- 
hance and  maintain  prices  of  book  paper 
through  the  association,  ordered  the  various 
members  to  "forever  cease  and  desist  from 
continuing  their  respective  memberships  In 
the  said  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Book 
Paper  Manufacturers,  or  from  reorganizing 
the  said  bureau,  and  shall  not  create  or  Join 
or  become  members  of  any  such  bureau  or 
similar  organization  having  for  its  purpose 
the  objects,  or  any  of  them,  charged  in  the 
complaint." 

They  went  further  than  that  for  In  that 
same  case  the  secretary  of  the  association 
was  ordered  to  "forever  cease  and  desist  from 
continuing  said  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Book  Paper  Manufacturers,  or  from  reorgan- 
izing such  bureau,  or  from  creating,  man- 
aging, conducting,  working  for  or  becoming 
connected  In  any  capacity  with  any  other 
bureau  or  similar  organization  having  for 
Its  purpose  the  objects  charged  in  the  com- 
plaint as  having  been  the  objects  of  said 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  or  similar  objects  and 
from  being  connected  with  or  assisting  In 
any  concerted  movement  to  enhance  prices 
of  book-print  paper,  or  maintain  such  en- 
hanced prices,  or  to  bring  about  substantial 
uniformity  of  such  prices,  or  from  aiding 
and  assisting  In  any  capacity  in  effecting 
or  maintaining  such  enhancement,  or  such 
uniformity  of  prices  through  the  medium 
of  telephone  communications,  or  by  corre- 
spondence, or  by  personal  meetings,  or 
through  other  communications  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatsoever  " 

Nearly  30  years  later  the  Commission  had 
occasion  to  Issue  another  order  to  cease  and 
desist  In  the  book-paper  industry,  this  time 
against  the  various  manufacturers  and  the 
Book  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  cov- 
ering a  somewhat  similar  cooperative  prlce- 
flxlng  effort.  In  this  latter  case,  however, 
the  Commission  merely  required  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  cease  and  desist 
from  exchanging  through  the  association  or 
any  other  agency  certain  current  and  future 
price  Information. 

Another  case  in  point  on  this  subject  is 
American  Column  &  Lumber  Co.  (257  U  S. 
377,  decided  in  1921),  In  that  case  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  charged  that  a  trade 
association  and  lU  members  had  violated 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  through  the 
exchange  of  price  and  slat Ut leal  informa- 
tion. In  upholding  the  charge  the  Court 
stated: 

"Genuine  competitors  do  not  make  dally. 
weekly,  and  monthly  reports  of  the  minutest 
details  of  their  business  to  their  rivals,  as 


the  defendants  did:  •  •  •  and  they  do 
not  submit  the  details  of  their  business  to 
the  analysis  of  an  expert,  Jointly  employed. 
and  obtain  from  him  a  hsirmonlzed'  estimate 
of  the  market  as  it  is  and  as.  in  his  specially 
and  confidentially  Informed  Jud^jment,  it 
promises  to  be"  (p.  410;. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  Its  re- 
port on  "Open-Price  Trade  Associations" 
(S.  Doc.  No.  226,  Feb.  11.  1929 1,  stated: 

"The  circulation  of  price  and  statistical 
Information  In  a  form  to  identify  the  results 
for  individual  members  is  so  unnecessary  to 
the  general  statistical  work  of  associations 
and  so  susceptible  of  abuse  that  It  might 
explicitly  be  declared  Illegal  Irrespective  of 
Intent.  The  Impropriety  of  the  practice  of 
members  of  an  association  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  "minutest  details  of  their  busi- 
ness to  their  rivals"  in  what  purported  to  be 
statistical  reports  was  adverted  to  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Hardwood  case  "' 

The  Commission  added,  however,  that: 

"With  the  development  of  rules  of  trade 
practice,  on  the  Initiative  of  the  associations 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  this  Commis- 
sion, it  is  reasonable  to  supp>ose  that  the 
marketing  of  goods  will  become  more  and 
more  an  open  and  aboveboard  affair  and 
that  much  of  the  machinery  needed  to  find 
out  what  competitors  are  doing  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  What  is  needed  in  Its  stead 
is  more  comprehensive  trade  statistics." 

In  the  disposition  of  Its  legal  cases  the 
Commission  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
Issue  orders  requiring  trade  associations  to 
cease  all  exchange  of  price  and  statistical  In- 
formation. It  has  been  careful  to  limit  the 
provisions  of  its  orders  so  as  to  prohibit  only 
tho^e  systems  and  programs  of  exchanging 
and  disseminating  price  and  statistical  in- 
formation found  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  have 
trade-restraining  effects  In  the  particular 
case  before  the  Commission  for  its  considera- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  condemning 
activities  of  trade  associations  fall.',  far  short 
of  the  oft-quoted  position  of  Adam  Smith. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  in  terminating 
unlawful  activities  the  Commission  has  not 
found  It  necessary  in  recent  cases  to  employ 
fully  the  drastic  remedies  suggested  In  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  from  which  I  have 
Just  quoted. 

I  can  only  conclude  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Commission's  current  actions  against 
trade  associations  with  those  taken  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  with  earlier  court  decisions  that 
the  Commissions  current  position  shows  no 
antagonism  on  its  part  against  the  lawful 
activities  of  trade  associations.  It  has  not 
relaxed  its  vigilance  insof.ar  as  unlawful 
practices  are  concerned,  but  obviously  it  has 
sought  to  put  out  the  ftres  without  destroy- 
ing the  structure.  It  can  never  be  tolerant 
of  illegal  activities  because  the  Congress  has 
created  It  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all 
practices  that  fall  within  that  category.  I 
held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  trade  associa- 
tions have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  jxresl- 
bllitles  of  developing  lawful  activities  cf 
great  benefit  to  their  groups  and  to  the 
whole  economy.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plore with  you  the  problems  in  this  field 
and  to  render  every  possible  assistance  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest  thiit  has  been  intrusted  to  us  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Harper.  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  giving 
us  one  cf  your  always  e.\actlng  interpreta- 
tions. You  have  sharpened  our  thinking  and 
I  know  that  you  have  stimulated  a  number 
of  questions  for  our  forum  to  follow. 

The  third  member  of  our  panel  was  born 
In  Richland.  Ind..  attended  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  with  an  A.  B.  in  economics. 
He  entered  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
January  1920  and  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Census,  transferring  to  the  United 
States  Trcnsiu-y  the  following  December.  He 
returned  to  Co*nmerce  In  July  192C  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Specialties  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
becoming  Chief  of  the  Division  in  1938.  In 
October  1942.  with  a  reorganized  Bureau,  he 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Econ- 
omy Division.  When  the  Office  cf  Interna- 
tional Trade  was  organized  in  1945,  he  was 
named  Chief  of  the  Commodities  Branch,  re- 
maining with  the  OIT  until  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Director  cf  the  Office  of  Domestic 
Commerce  under  the  late  Gen.  Albert  J. 
Browning  When  General  Browning  resigned 
to  become  a  vice  president  cf  the  Ford  Motor 
Co..  our 'next  speaker  took  over  as  Acting 
Director,  being  appointed  Director  in  August 
1946.    • 

Fellow  member  and  guests.  I  give  you.  at 
this  point  an  eld  friend  cf  trade  association 
executives,  but  one  who  always  has  a  new 
and  meaningful  message  for  such  represent- 
atives of  business  and  industry  as  we.  The 
Director  cf  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  Mr.   H.    B.   McCoy. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Americans  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  Nation  of  Joiners.  In  no  ether 
country  do  its  citizens  organize  for  group 
effort  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  a  large  popula- 
tion with  a  high  standard  of  living  and  the 
many  diverse  activities  of  business,  recrea- 
tion, and  social  which  are  part  of  our  modern 
life.  Business  alone  spends  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  activities  which  are 
carried    en    through    business   organizations. 

For  many  years,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  compiled  various  kinds  of  in- 
formation on  organized  industry.  In  fact, 
keeping  abreast  of  trade  asscoiation  develop- 
ments in  this  country  is  prcbably  the  single 
oldest  activity  of  the  Department  cf  Com- 
merce during  its  almost  50  years  of  existence. 
According  to  our  latest  survey  cf  nonprofit 
organized  business  groups,  there  are  now 
more  than  16.000  national  and  local  organ- 
izations cf  businessmen.  This  hu::e  body  of 
organized  business  activity  is  prcbably  sev- 
eral times  the  number  of  such  groups  that 
were  in  existence  when  I  began  my  service 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  30  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  16.000  trade  groups, 
we  have  a  record  cf  more  than  10.000  local 
luncheon  clubs  of  business  and  professional 
men. 

There  are  now  1.500  trade  associations  of 
national  scope  (manufacturers,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  service  Industries,  and  the  Ukei 
and  2,500  regional  or  State  groups,  plus  8,OC0 
purely  local  associations.  In  general,  these 
organized  business  groups  are  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  their  particular  industry  or 
trade  and  they  carry  on  a  large  variety  of 
functions  and  activities  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. Of  the  12,G00  purely  trade  assccia- 
tlcns.  2,000  are  of  manufacturers,  5.000  are 
of  retailers  (or  of  wholesalers)  and  another 
5.OC0  are  of  business  service  firms  (Including 
those  in  construction,  mining,  and  other 
miscellaneous  activities;. 

The  other  major  typ»  of  organized  busi- 
ness !s  the  chamber  of  commerce,  of  which 
there  are  about  4,000.  Quite  obviously,  this 
type  cf  organized  business  effort  Is  devoted 
to  the  general  welfare  and  the  problems  of  a 
particular  city  cr  area.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce are  generally  regarded  as  purely  pro- 
motional organizations,  but  th?y  do  carry 
on  a  great  many  activities  that  are  not  of 
direct  promotional  character. 

The  large  number  ef  organized  business 
groups  is  probably  net  exce&^lve  by  any  rea- 
sonable standard  In  relation  to  our  total 
business  population.  While  the  growth  of 
organized  Industry  groups  has  been  rapid 
during  the  last  quarter  century,  we  have 
also  had  a  large  Increase  in  our  busineta 
population.  According  to  statistics  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there  was 
an  average  of  3. 900 .COO  business  firms  in 
operation  during  1949,  which  was  slightly 
below  the  number  in  1948.  but  was  600,000 


more  than  those  in  operation  10  years  before, 
in  1939.  Parenthetically,  this  niass  of  600,- 
000  business  establishments  is  in  the  main 
composed  of  small  buf.lness  firms.  This  large 
Increase,  mostly  in  the  small -business  area, 
does  not  bear  out  statements  made  during 
the  past  two  cr  three  postwar  years  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
have  disappeared  due  to  absorption  by  larger 
firms. 

We  do  not,  as  yet.  have  compute  statistics 
on  the  size  distribution  of  businesses  for  the 
most  recent  years  for  comparison  with  data 
collected  and  tabulated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  year  1939.  During  that 
year  when  the  business  population  was 
3,300,000.  nearly  half  of  all  business  enter- 
prises had  no  paid  employees;  37  percent  had 
only  1  to  3  employees;  14  percent  had  from 
14  to  19  employees;  3  percent  had  from  20  to 

99  employees;   and  only  1  percent  employed 

100  or  more.  There  is  a  considerable  vari- 
ance, however,  in  the  size  distribution 
among  the  major  types  of  business.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  our  OflBce  of  Business 
Economics,  the  following  size  distribution 
is  Indicated  for  manufacturing  (approxi- 
mately 200.000  enterprises)  :  15  percent  had 
no  employees;  31:  percent  had  from  1  to  3 
employees:  29  percent  had  from  4  to  19  em- 
ployees; 17  percent  had  from  20  to  99;  and 
about  7  percent  had  100  or  more. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  preponderant 
number  of  smaller  business  enterprises  are 
found  in  the  distributive  and  service  indus- 
tries, but,  even  so.  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  largely  small  businesses. 

We  estimate  that  the  l.bOO  trade  associa- 
tions of  Nation-wide  importance  have  a  gross 
membership  of  1.000.000  business  firms.  An 
additional  large  membership  is  accounted 
for  in  the  regional  and  local  trade  groups 
including,  of  course,  chambers  of  commerce. 
Actually,  business  organizations  are  active 
In  about  4, (XX)  cities  and  towns.  However, 
in  the  discussion  this  afternoon  we  are  large- 
ly concerned  with  organized  Industry  groups 
which  are  national  in  scope  and  character. 
If  our  estimates  are  reasonably  accurate, 
probably  not  over  one-fourth  of  our  busi- 
ness establishments  belong  to  an  organized 
industry  group  of  this  kind.  Even  if  the 
roughly  40  percent  of  all  business  estab- 
lishments, which  are  individual  proprietor- 
ships, are  eliminated  as  having  no  potential 
membership  possibility,  there  is  still  appar- 
ently a  very  large  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  do  not  have  afiillatlons  with  the 
principal  organized  business  groups  of  na- 
tional character.  The  questions  might  be 
asked,  does  this  indicate  that  the  typical 
organized  industry  group  has  no  particular 
attraction  for  a  large  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses, or  that  the  organized  groups  have 
made  no  effort  to  increase  their  membership 
among  small-business  firms?  Personally.  I 
do  not  know  which  is  the  correct  answer,  al- 
though I  suspect  that  a  highly  quallfieu 
affirmative  answer  might  be  given  to  both 
questions. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  for 
many  years  been  a  supporter  of  organized 
business  effort  when  the  objectives  of  such 
organizations  are  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  consumers  and  the  owners  and 
employees  of  the  businesses.  Where  busi- 
ness organizations  achieve  such  objectives 
that  are  being  operated  in  the  general  pub- 
lic interest  and  are  thus  entitled  to  general 
public  approval. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  before  this  audience 
to  discuss  the  various  and  well-established 
functions  and  activities  of  trade  associations. 
Some  time  ago  the  Department  made  an 
analysis  of  the  extensive  range  of  services 
that  trade  associations  gave  to  their  em- 
ployees. Just  recently,  we  made  available 
a  report  enumerating  75  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  popular  trade  association  actlvitiee 
which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  all  organ- 
ized  busmess  groups   which   are   concerned 
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with  uporslslr.c  and  Impwillg  th*lr  MrrtcM 
to  member*. 

Trtde  a&soclatloTi  •cttrltie*.  like  evenr- 
thlrg  else,  are  espenslre  undert»ltlng«,  AI- 
though  the  number  oi  trade  «Moct«uoaa  and 
the  »rope  of  their  opcntkms  are  impcwlte. 
the  great  niajorlty  of  these  groups  hare  small 
bud^t3  and  tmall  staSs.  As  Jay  Judklns 
points  out  tn  hi*  "National  Aaaoclatlons  of 
the  United  States."  of  the  1.500  associations 
«-htch  endeavor  to  aerre  the  ma'or  Industries 
«iid  trades  o(  the  Nation,  only  210  hare  a 
L'«taff  of  15  or  more:  S30  hare  a  staff  of  6  to  14 
emp'oyeey;  while  970.  or  about  two-thirds  of 
all  of  them,  har*  an  arera^  of  only  three 
•mpioTM^  e."»ch.  Thus.  In  discussing  what 
trade  associations  mleh:  do  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness. It  must  be  kept  In  mind  the  limitations 
of  actiriiies  the  montacts  pat  on  these  groups 
throueh  financial  coamtHltloua  to  their 
operations. 

An  expanding  economy,  such  as  otn^.  re- 
quires large  business  lnvestmer.:s.  both  In 
new  and  existing  enterprises  We  must  pro- 
vide each  year  employnsent  for  over  a  mil- 
lion new  workers  that  are  added  to  our 
labor  force  As  I  hare  Indicated  prerloiisly. 
we  new  have  about  800  COO  more  business 
flrms  than  we  had  In  1939  which  Is  a  direct 
coroUarj  to  the  expansion  of  oxir  business 
actlTlty  dtirlng  the  past  10  years.  Although 
we  have  no  facts  or  figures  on  which  to  base 
a  judgment  I  believe  that  a  very  lar^re  share 
of  these  new  enterprises  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Individuals  having  limited  busi- 
ness experience  As  everyone  Is  well  aware, 
vew  btisinesses  are  undertaken  by  people 
without  any  business  experience:  other  busi- 
neases  are  estaMished  by  those  who  have 
prevlotisly  been  employed  In  a  certain  line  of 
Imslness.  have  gained  some  experience  In 
aotne  phase  of  It  and  then  strike  out  on  their 
own.  Due  to  the  high  level  cf  business  ac- 
tivity, particularly  the  3  years  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  small  businesses 
prospered.  As  competitive  conditions  re- 
turned to  a  m.ore  normal  situation,  the  capa- 
bilities of  small-bnatncss  management  is  be- 
ing tested.  It  Is  this  fact.  It  seems  to  me. 
that  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
organized  Indtistry  to  be  of  real  service  to  the 
country  in  assisting  small  businesses  which 
d«eer^e  help  and  thus  help  In  maintaining 
our  bMdnefli  expansion. 

Mpst  of  the  authoritative  studies  that 
have  been  made  cf  the  problems  of  small 
business  generally  emphasize  two  major 
factors  that  are  of  the  greatest  Importance 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  small 
enterprise*  These  are  the  aTallahillty  of 
adequate  financing  and  capable  manage- 
ment. On^anlzed  industry  cannot  be  of  very 
much  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  smell  btutneas.  By  and  large. 
most  small  btisinesaea  must  be  Initially 
financed  b7  the  resources  of  the  owner  and 
with  the  help  from  relatives  and  friends. 
It  Is  In  the  fle'd  of  management  that  organ- 
ized industry  can  be  of  greatest  help  to  small 
business.  Under  the  designation  of  manage- 
ment. I  refer  to  all  types  of  operations  In 
which  business  decisions  must  be  made,  such 
as  purchasing,  production,  and  marketing. 

It  U  not  feasible  within  the  time  limits 
this  afternoon  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  widely  varied  activities  of  trade  associa- 
tions which  are  now  and  may  in  the  future 
aid  small  business.  Some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples are  rendily  available  as  public  in- 
formation. One  of  the  best  sotirces  is  the 
ATAE  awards  proeram.  which  was  Inatigu- 
rated  in  1929.  We  have  recently  prepared 
a  summary  of  the  entire  ser.es  of  contests. 
The  Bummary  Is  beln?  lorwarded  to  the  ATAE 
Advisory  Commute*  for  suegestlons  and 
comments  before  It  U  put  into  final  form. 
This  sxunmarlzatlon.  entitled  "Ou'.»tardlng 
Services  of  Trade  Aasnciatlons.  19S0--1949," 
la  avaUahlc  on  the  exhibit  table  in  this  room. 
A  renew  of  the  124  subinlvajii  which  have 
B^ada  suics   the   inauiuiittioa   ol   Utm 


•aid  pro<rram  reveals  numerous  projects  and 
programs  of  trade  BMiX'l.itlons  which  have 
been  beneflclal  to  small  business,  S<ime  of 
them  were  designed  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  things  that  organ- 
ized business  can  do  to  help  sm.all  bu.<5lncss. 
\  should  like  to  discuss  two  which  I  think 
are  of  outstanding  Importance.    Tliese  relate 
first    to   technical   research,   largely   In   the 
'manufacturing    Industries,    and    second    to 
merchandising   and   sales   prcmotton   which 
are  common  problems  to  practically  all  small 
businesses.     The  most  often  mentioned  dis- 
advantage of  small  business  Is  that  cf  tech- 
nical research.     Large  companies  can  afford 
to    maintain   research   laboratories    to    Im- 
prove their  products,  develop  new  products, 
and    Increase    productive    eSciency.     Small 
business  Is  at  a  particular  disadvantage  In 
this  field.     However,  there  has  been  definite 
development  In  the  last  few  years  for  trade 
associations   to   finance   technical   research, 
the  benefits  of  such  research  Is  available  to 
all  members.  large,  medium,  and  small.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  of  such  research 
are  frequently  made  available  to  nonmem- 
bers.     In  order  that  small  business  may  com- 
pete with  one  another  and  with  big  business. 
It   must  have  access  to  technical  Informa- 
tion and  guidance  at  costs  which  small  busi- 
ness can  afford.     In  some  fields  of  produc- 
tion and  processing  technological  progress  is 
very  rapid.     .\n  outstanding  example  is  the 
chemical     industry.     New    production     and 
new  processes  developed  in  the  laboratories 
find  their  way  quickly  into  commercial  pro- 
duction.    Small   business  can  be  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  unless  It  has  access  to  these 
developments  as  promptly  as  possible.    This 
is  a  very  fruitful  field  in  which  organized 
groups  -an   provide  an  outstanding  service 
to  small  business  and  to  the  public  generally. 
Hundreds    of    thousands    of   business   In- 
quiries are  received  each  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  both  here  In  Washington 
and    throu?h   our   42   field   olBces.     For   the 
las:  year,  these  inquiries  have  Increased  and 
have   been    characterized    by    an    increasing 
prcpcrtion  being  devoted  to  marketing  and 
sales  promotion.    It  Is  in  this  field  that  the 
small  business  needs  stimulating  ideas,  in- 
formation on  markets  and  market  statistics, 
and  advice  and  guidance  on  sound  and  pro- 
ductive   sales    promotion    methods.      This 
seems  to  me  again  to  be  an  extremely  useful 
function    for    organized    industry    to    assist 
the   smaller    business   community.      Net    so 
long   ago.   It    was   common    practice   among 
buslnesa  not  to  reveal  successful  merchandis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  Id* as  and  methods. 
About  20  years  ago.  I  became  quite  fanuUar 
with  the  activities  of  a  trade  association  In 
a  rather  Important  Industry.    The  tr.ide  as- 
sociation meetings  were  largely  social  affairs. 
It  had  few  members  from  small  businesses 
and  the  reason  was  obvious;   the  activities 
of  the  trade  association  provided  nothing  of 
value  to  a  small  btislness  and  I  sixapect  not 
a  great  deal  cf  value  to  the  other  members. 
Txlay,    that    trade    association    has   several 
very  important   activities  which  are  useful 
to   all    members,    'ncluding    small    bujlness. 
The  membership  of  small  buslnesa  in  this 
association  is  now  very  substantial.     It  at- 
tracted the  smaller  members  because  It  has 
provided  statistical   services,  marketing  In- 
formation, advice  on  the  selection  and  train- 
ing of  salesmen  and  other  slnUiar  subjects 
which    the    smaller   businesses   coul  1    apply 
directly  to  their  operations. 

I  believe  that  trade  associations  are  gen- 
erally aware  of  their  public  respcnslblllllcs. 
A  number  of  trade  association  executives 
feel  that  their  organizations  are  on  trial  and 
th-it  they  mu-^t  not  only  continue  to  Justify 
their  existence  to  their  members  but  also  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
public  reccgnltlon  of  their  value  to  our 
society  Tliat  trade  associations  are  giving 
Increased   atteullun    to    the   responsibllltlea 


they  have  to  aid  smaller  businesses  \n.  1  be- 
lieve, sound  Judgment  on  their  part  The 
emphasis  on  small  business  Is  not  merely  an 
attempt  to  single  out  one  segment  of  our 
business  life  for  special  or  preferential  atten- 
tion. Small  bu<ilness  asks  for  no  special 
preferences  or  favors;  It  does  ask  for  fair 
treatment  and  an  equalization  of  Us  funda- 
mental disabilities  as  compared  with  big  bus- 
iness. By  serving  small  business,  organized 
Industry  groups  will  serve  all  business. 

Mr.  Harper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCoy,  and 
you  likewise  have  stirred  our  thoughts  about 
such  basic  elements  as  small  business  and 
I  know  that  there'll  be  questions  In  the 
hopper  for  you. 

The  final  participant  In  this  panel  presen- 
tation was  bom  In  Chicago,  holds  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  Harvard  and  s{>»nt  a 
short  time  in  the  Army  in  the  First  World 
War.  From  1921  to  1942.  he  was  In  the  In- 
vestment banking  business  In  Chicago  and, 
In  1942.  he  Joined  the  war  effort  as  a  civilian 
at  Wright  Field  in  E>ayton,  Ohio.  In  the  re- 
negotiation of  war  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts, continuing  In  that  work,  both  In  and 
out  of  uniform,  until  February  1949  Dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  of  his  renegotiation  en- 
deavor, he  wat  a  member  of  the  Army  Price 
Adjustment  Board  which  had  charge  of  all 
renegotiation  activities  for  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force.  In  March  1949.  he  came  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and 
was  attached  to  the  office  of  his  old  friend 
and  fellow  townsman,  Wayne  C.  Taylor. 
With  the  formation  of  that  agency's  Inter- 
national Trade  Promotion  Division,  our 
next  speaker  became  Its  Assistant  Director. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  here  Is  a  man  with 
a  message  of  merit  about  a  responsibility 
that  must  be  reckoned  with,  regardless  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  the  man's  name  la 
Alexander  Kirk. 

Mr.  KiHK  I  understand  the  topic  under 
discussion  here  todn.y  Is  the  Responsibilities 
of  Organized  Industry  In  Our  E.xpandlng 
Economy.  This  Is  a  very  large  field  to  at- 
tempt to  cover.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
take  the  liberty  of  e.Tpressing  my  views  and 
those  of  ECA  on  one  highly  Important  aspec;; 
of  this  general  topic,  one  which  we  feel  Is 
probably  the  most  Important  economic 
problem  confronting  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  today.  This  Is  the  responsibility  of 
oreanlzed  Industry  in  bringing  about  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  western  E^irope  at  a  high 
level  of  International  trade  for  the  over-all 
good  of  our  domestic  economy,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  our  allies  out  of  the  hands  of 
communism  and  for  the  prevention  of  a 
third  world  war.  This  wUl  mean,  of  course, 
th.1t  If  American  Industry  chooses  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  It  will  not  only  acc-pt 
without  protest  a  greater  flow  of'lmporu 
from  western  Europe,  but  It- will  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  encourage  and  help  the  dis- 
tribution of  Imported  merchandise  In  this 
ccuntry. 

Now.  even  if  we  were  all  as  dumb  In  ECA 
as  our  critics  would  like  to  have  you  believe, 
none  of  us  Is  so  dumb  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  this  Is  a  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject. There  are  very  mnny  sincere  and  In- 
telligent people.  In  addition  to  those  who 
have  special  axes  to  grind,  who  believe  that 
all  this  talk  about  Increasing  Imports  and 
balancing  payments  Is  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
nonsense.  They  foresee  that  this  policy. 
Instead  of  being  of  benefit  to  our  national 
economy,  will  result  In  the  ruin  of  many  of 
our  domestic  producers  and  the  throwing  out 
Of  work  of  millions  of  Americans  Now  I 
grant  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
should  suddenly  remove  all  barriers  to  the 
Importation  of  foreign  goods  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nations  of  western  Europe  should 
achieve  the  miracle  of  persuading  their  man- 
ufacturers to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on 
exp«:>rtlng  goods  to  this  country,  our  domestic 
producers  In  some  lines  ml-ht  be  in  for  a  ve.-r 
bad  time.    Evm  under  these  Impossible  cir- 


cumstances, however.  I  believe  that  American 
Industry,  especially  those  engaged  In  mass 
production,  would  be  able  to  compete  very 
favorably  with  anything  our  Irlends  across 
the  Atlantic  had  to  offer.  But  ECA  Is  not 
advocating  that  our  domestic  market  be 
flooded  with  a  vast  amount  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  cheap  foreign  labor.  All  we  want 
to  do  l.s  to  Increase  imports  to  the  extent 
th.it  is  necessary  to  achieve  an  International 
balance  of  trade  so  that  our  allies  can  pur- 
chase from  us  with  dollars  what  they  have 
to  have.  As  Mr.  Hoffman  has  stated  again 
and  again,  the  increase  In  Imports  which  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  balance  is 
negligible  in  comparison  with  our  national 
production  of  over  $240,000,000,000. 

Some  industries  may  be  hurt  in  varying 
degrees  if  Impcrts  are  increased  only  moder- 
ately. That  is  probably  true.  But  if  we 
don't  increase  imports  and  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  have  no  dollars  to  spend  in 
this  country  when  Marshall-plan  aid  is  over 
In  1952.  our  export  trade  will  decline  to  a 
mere  trickle  Inasmuch  as  so  many  of  our 
Industries  depend  on  a  healthy  export  mar- 
ket for  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss,  the  disappearance  of  ;hat  export  mar- 
ket in  1952  would.  In  our  opinion,  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  our  domestic  economy. 
There  would  not  even  be  an  exjxjrt  market 
for  such  basic  commodities  as  our  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  we  have  always. 
as  you  know,  exported  in  vast  quantities  to 
Europe. 

There  is  one  general  argument  against 
our  program  advanced  by  some  of  our  better- 
organized  opponents  which  has  always  struck 
me  as  particularly  fallacious.  This  is  that 
our  export  trade  is  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  industries  and  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican business — particularly  small  business — 
has  no  stake  in  International  trade.  There- 
fore, the  program  to  Increase  imports  in  order 
to  maintain  exports  hurts  the  average  Amer- 
ican business  and  helps  only  the  favored  few 
In  the  first  place.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  our  export  business  is  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  corporations.  I  do  not 
think  It  is.  although  I  have  not  seen  the  fig- 
ures. But.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
assume  that  it  is.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  system  of  subcontracting 
which  exists  in  our  industrial  system.  It 
was  large  before  the  war  and  it  received  a 
tremendous  Impetus  during  the  war.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  large  producing  corpora- 
tions subcontract  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree components  of  their  finished  products. 
A  sharp  curtailment  in  our  export  trade 
would,  therefore,  not  only  affect  the  direct 
exporter  but  business  generally,  large  and 
small,  from  Maine  to  California. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this  problem 
of  the  dollar  gap  exists.  The  question  is. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  It  is  not 
a  new  problem  and  has  existed  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  Europe 
In  1914.  at  which  time  the  United  States 
changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation. 
Unlortunately.  however,  the  viewpoint  of 
many  of  our  governmental.  Industry,  and 
labor  leaders  has  not  changed  from  that  of 
the  period  before  1914.  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  high-protectionist  school  myself.  I  can 
remember  only  too  well  when  I  was  a  boy 
In  the  early  1900's  my  father  getting  purple 
In  the  face  with  rage  at  the  very  suggestion 
that  we  should  buy  more  Imported  articles. 

Many  of  you  may  have  seen  the  report  of 
the  ECA-Commerce  mission,  or.  as  it  Is  com- 
monly known,  the  Taylor  report,  which  was 
published  last  October.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  Intensive  study,  both  here  and 
abroad,  undertaken  at  Mr.  Hoffman's  request 
by  Wayne  Taylor  and  a  group  of  Interna- 
tional trade  experts  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  private  Industry.  This  re- 
port points  up  the  problem  of  the  dollar  gap 
and  states  that  from  1914  to  1939  the  United 
States  exported  *  10 1. 000, 000, 000  more  than  It 


Imported.  As  none  of  our  exporters  sell  their 
goods  abroad  for  marbles,  this  tremendous 
so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade  had  to 
be  financed  in  some  way.  It  was  found  that 
the  United  States  Government,  either 
through  direct  grants  or  loans,  had  con- 
tributed 168.000.000.000  of  this  total  amount. 
In  other  words,  we  have  been  unconsciously 
subsidizing  our  export  trade  over  the  past 
35  years  at  the  American  taxpayer's  expense 
to  the  tune  of  $63,C0O.O0O.00O. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  and  offers  four  alternative 
courses  of  action.  The  first  is  to  continue 
advancing  dol'ars  to  the  governments  of 
western  Europe  indefinitely.  In  our  Judg- 
ment this  is  no  solution  and  is  undesirable, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  second  is  to  let  nature  take  its  course 
and  permit  our  exports  to  fall  to  the  level  of 
our  imports  after  1952.  This  would  mean 
closing  the  dollar  gap  at  a  very  low  level  of 
International  trade.  This  Is  by  far  the 
easiest  way  to  solve  the  problem,  but  the 
consequences  would.  In  our  Judgment,  be 
disastrous.  The  nations  of  western  Europe 
would  not  have  the  dollars  to  buy  what  they 
have  to  have  from  us  to  maintain  any  sort 
of  decent  standard  of  living.  Communism, 
which  feeds  on  human  m.isen,'.  would  sooner 
or  later  take  them  over  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  stand  alone  against  the 
forces  of  world  communism.  If  all  of  us 
as  taxpayers  complain  today  ol  our  tax  bills, 
I  would  hate  to  contemplat"  the  taxes  we 
would  face  under  such  circumstances  tor 
defense  or  for  war.  Furthermore,  as  I  have 
alreadv  stated,  our  export  trade  would  go 
to  hell  in  a  basket  which  in  Itself  could 
well  be  the  cause  of  a  major  depression  in 
the  United  States  This  is  what  cur  dear 
friends  In  Moscow  so  avidly  desire. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  increase  the 
Investment  of  private  American  equity  capi- 
tal in  western  Europe  and  its  overseas  de- 
pendent territories.  We  consider  this  highly 
commendable.  It  is,  however,  a  long-range 
program  and  could  not  possibly,  by  Itself, 
close  the  gap  '  et ween  -now  and  1952.  1  have 
learned  through  long  experience  that  Amer- 
ican businessmen  have  the  peculiar  habit 
of  artir.2  like  businessmen,  and  certainly  un- 
der world  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 
there  are  no  great  incentives  to  risking  cap- 
ital in  far-away  places.  We  are  hopeful,  cf 
course,  that  this  situation  will  change  for  the 
better. 

The  fourth  alternative,  and  the  one  which 
ECA  IS  recommending,  is  the  Increase  of 
direct  imports  from  the  participating  na- 
tions into  the  United  States.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Promotion  Division  has  been 
formed  in  EC.'\  to  do  what  It  can  to  imple- 
ment this  recommendation.  We  realize  only 
too  well,  however,  that  we  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  can  merely  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  problem  and  only  help  point 
the  way.  The  real  Job  on  this  side  of  the 
^vater  has  to  be  done  by  American  Industry 
and  .American  labor  working  together. 

That  Is  why  we  consider  that  organized 
American  Industry  and  labor  have  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  program.  If  you  choose  to  accept 
it  and  meet  this  challenge  cf  the  cold  war 
in  the  same  gallant  spirit  you  did  in  the 
shooting  war,  then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  be  safe  from  the 
Inroads  of  communism. 

We  have  a  saying  in  ECA  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  not  original  with  us.  We  picked  It 
up  somewhere.  I  think  It  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion rather  neatly:  "If  you  want  to  exhale, 
you  have  to  Inhale.     Otherwise  you  die." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  H.vRPER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kirk,  and  you 
have  Indeed  made  a  major  contribution  to 
these  proceedings.  In  fact,  there  Is  so  much 
Interest  in  ycur  area  sf  operation  that  it  has 
prompted  numerous  questions  for  this  oc- 
casion, and  you  might  as  well  launch  our 
questlon-and-answer  period  with  this  one. 


(There  followed  a  full  hour  questlon-and- 
answer  period.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  &%  much  as  I  dls- 
11k-'  to  ring  the  bell,  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  this  session  to  a  close.  May  I.  there- 
fore, say  to  the  members  of  my  panel  that 
your  audience  and  I  think  that  you  have 
ha'  died  a  tremendous  assignment  with  the 
greatest  of  ease;  that  we  are  much  in  your 
de*:t  for  the  great  store  of  knowledge  that 
you  have  so  graciously  Imparted  for  our 
beneSt;  that  we  think  you  re  swell  for  taking 
time  out  on  a  precious  Saturday  afternoon 
to  come  to  our  meeting;  that,  if  you  hadn't 
come  and  participated  30  wholeheartedly,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  the  success  that  it  is. 
May  I  say  to  the  audience  that  my  panel 
and  I  think  that  you  are  quite  a  collec- 
tion Ol  Intelligent  people  and  that,  if  you 
hadn't  been  here,  participating  as  you  did. 
it  wouldn't  have  been  worth  while  for  us 
to  be  here  either. 

May  It  truly  be  that  we  have  learned  to 
know  each  other  better,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  at  least  improved  our  think- 
ing considerably  concerning  "The  Responsi- 
bilities of  Organized  Industry  in  Our  Ex- 
panding Economy."  Mr.  Vice  Pre^-ldent.  we 
reluctantly  -sive  the  meeting  back  to  you. 
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Mr.  "VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my' remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  of  June  4,  1950, 
entitled  "Depreciated  Savings": 
Defrecl^ttd  S.avincs 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cur- 
rently is  embarking  on  a  campaign  to  sell 
United  States  savings  bonds.  Purchase 
of  such  bonds  is  Just  as  patriotic  and  de- 
sirable as  It  was  during  the  war  years  when 
everyone  rushed  to  lend  their  dollars  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Savings  bonds  still  are  one  of 
the  finest  investments  that  an  American 
can  make  and  the  forthcoming  campaign 
deserves  the  whole-hearted  suppxjrt  of  all 
Americans. 

A  government  selling  bonds  to  its  citizens, 
however,  if  It  Is  to  continue  to  deserve  their 
support  has  a  high  obligation  to  insure  the 
Investors  that  they  will  be  getting  their 
money  back  and  a  fair  return  to  boot. 

A  dramatic  warning  concerning  thf  fate 
of  Invested  dollars  has  been  voiced  to  its 
customers  by  the  biggest  financial  Institu- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  Seattle. 

In  big  advertisements,  the  bank  reminds 
its  customers  that  the  savings  they  put 
away  represent  things  that  they  are  doing 
without  today  so  that  they  can  have  the 
things  they  need  and  want  tomorrow.  It 
asserts: 

"You  have  a  right  to  expect  that  your 
saved  dollars  will  be  worth  a  dollar  when 
you  spend  them.  They  won't  be  worth  a 
dollar  when  you  spend  them  if  our  Govern- 
ment keeps  on  spending  more  than  it  takes 
in.  If  you  spent  more  than  you  earned. 
consistently,  you'd  have  to  face  the  con- 
equence.     Government   can't   do   otherwise. 

"Continued  overspending  causes  inflation. 
Where  dollars  no  longer  are  based  on  real 
values  they  no  longer  buy  a  dollar's  worth 
when  you  spend  them.  That  makes  every 
dollar  you  earn  and  save  worth  less." 
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The  bank  has  some  further  advlc*: 
"But  you  Cfin  do  stimelhlng  to  keep  your 
dollars  worth  a  dollar,  to  make  your  saved 
dollars  as  valuable  tomorrow  as  they  ar« 
today  E%ery  savines  bond  purcJia^er.  every 
•avlngs  account  holder,  everyone  who  owns 
Insurance  or  draws  a  pension  h.^s  a  special 
reason  for  speaking  out  against  Government 
ovcrspjendine  If  enough  of  us  let  our  Con- 
gressmen know  we  want  It  slopped  they  can 
put  on  the  drakes.  Tell  them.  Speak  up 
in  meetirjTS  Write  letters  about  It.  If  all 
of  u«  work  to  stvip  this  overs^iendlng.  If  all 
of  us  demand  It.  It  can  and  will  be  stopped." 
Every  citl?en  of  the  United  States  who  has 
savings  of  any  kind  Is  affected  by  the  de- 
preciation ol  thone  savings  brought  about 
by  Inflation.  If  the  dollars  you  save  today 
are  worth  only  59  cents  t^imorrow  when  you 
•re  forced  to  use  them  you  may  '-•Ir.d  up  in 
serious  trouble  It  Is  most  Important  to 
every  i>erson  who  has  savings  that  the 
Government  put  an  end  to  Its  Inflationary 
economic  policies. 


Report  of  the  American  Le?ion  Foreign 
Relations  Comirission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCEH.  SMITH 

OF  wiscons:n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. ^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  incluamg  as  part  of  my  n  marJus 
ft  report  by  ihe  American  Legion  Foreign 
Relations  Commission  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Miles  D  Kennedy,  legislative  direc- 
tor. Several  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  commission  are  not  con- 
sistent with  my  own  thinking  and  hence 
this  extension  constit.utes  no  personal 
endorsement  of  resolutions: 

EZPOKT    or    TOT    FOEEICN    RELATIONS    COMMIS- 
SION   TO    THE    NaTIONaI    EXECtTIVI    COMMIT- 

.  TBL  Lndunai»ol:s,  Ind  .  Mat  3.  4.  and  5.  1950 

BcTcn  members  of  yoxir  National  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Relations  met  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  May  1  and  2.  1950.  and  on  Mty  3  and 
4  the  executive  section  of  four  members  cf 
this  same  commission  met  In  Indianapolis. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  mem- 
bers that  a  complete  statement  as  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  Legion  should 
be  presented  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee at  this  time  This  decision  was 
prompted  by  the  urgency  ol  the  International 
situation  and  the  need  for  greater  dissemi- 
nation of  Informal icn  concerning  our  foreign 
policy  to  the  membership  o'  the  Legion  and 
to  the  American   public. 

We  have  such  a  policy  for  your  considera- 
tion today.  We  urge  you  to  hear  it  out.  for 
In  the  terrible  confllcta  now  raging  In  the 
world  today,  cur  salvation  lies  In  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  the  muscles  and  minds  of 
the  American  people.  To  act  wisely  we  must 
know  the  Issues.  To  keep  continuity  in  our 
thinking  and  actions  we  must  have  a  fair  and 
understandable  policy — a  policy  that  applies 
alike  to  all  nations  and  peoples.  Continuity. 
constancy,  and  vigor  are  essential,  and  their 
foundation  is  knowledge. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  American  Legion 
is  primarily  dedicated  to  the  preservation  cf 
fjMBdom.  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  of 
€ramaa  liberties. 

The  menace  In  the  world  today  la  the 
spread  of  Soviet  oommunism.  whose  aims  are 
the  de«t:  -  tjon  of  human  liberties  and  even- 
tual wuria  Conquest.     Therefore.  tli«  lorelgu 


policy  of  the  American  Legion  Is  to  fight 
communism  everywhere. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  mistakes  and 
Inadequacies  of  the  past  let  us  now  unite  our 
efforts  and  actions  toward  the  one  goal  of 
destroying  the  threat  of  world  dominion  by 
cur  real  enemy — S»">vlet  Russia. 

No  longer  should  we  contain  communism 
In  one  part  of  the  world,  then  Ignore  Its  con- 
tinued and  successful  advance  in  another 
part.  No  longer  will  we  tolerate  trade  or 
diplomatic  expediences  which  save  us  pen- 
nies today,  but  which  will  cost  us  dollars 
tomorrow.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  con- 
sistently dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  cf>ntributlon  that  can  be  made  by 
the  United  Sates  to  a  peaceful  world  is  the 
preservation  of  freedom  for  those  who  will 
be  free — and  through  our  moral,  military, 
and  econo.-nlc  strength,  the  destruction  and 
complete  elimination  of  false  .-^nd  untruthful 
philosophies  and  ideologies  which  are  loose 
In  the  world  today 

We  retain  our  frith  In  the  United  Nations. 
We  believe  that  It  can  be  made  an  effective 
world  authority  v.hlch  can  prevent  aggres- 
sion if  the  Charter  Is  amended  Immediately 
as  suepested  bv  the  American  Legion  in  No- 
vember of  194fi  to  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Removal  of  the  veto  power  in  the  two 
specific  Instances  of  matters  pertaining  to 
aggression  and  preparation  for  ageression. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posals for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  establishment  of  arms  quotas. 
both  to  be  guaranteed  through  a  system  of 
posl'ive  International  inspection. 

3.  Etiibllshment  of  an  effective  tyranny- 
proof  international  police  force  This  force 
would  consist  of  two  parts,  an  Independent 
active  force  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Security  Council  and  a  reserve  force 
made  up  of  the  national  contingents  of  the 
major  powers  capable  of  backing  up  the  ac- 
tive forces  when  necessary.  The  result  would 
be  that  the  United  Nations,  through  an  ef- 
fective police  force,  could  enforce  its  deci- 
sions, prevent  acgres.«lon  and  the  prepara- 
t'on  of  aggression,  and  so  maintain  the 
peace. 

We  believe  that  the  American  Legion  plan 
for  strengthening  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides the  essential  basic  requirements  of. 
and  the  first  Ftejis  toward,  true  world-wide 
enforcement  of  law  and  order,  which  is  the 
Immediate  necessity. 

The  Americnn  Lerion  is  on;wsed  to  any 
form  of  World  Federation  or  World  Govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

In  1948  the  American  Legion  recommended 
a  mutual  self-defense  part  composed  of  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Our 
suggestion  was  made  fully  a  year  before  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  the 
nations  of  western  Europe.  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  are  militarily  stronger  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  Arms  and 
cs.?entlal  materials  are  now  flowing  and  must 
continue  to  fl'.w  to  our  allies  in  this  area  sti 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  will 
have  the  necessary  equipment  and  trained 
troops  to  make  a  formidable  stand  against 
any  aggressor. 

We  now  urge  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  to  Join  ff)rce8  within  the 
United  Nations  to  insist  on  the  amendment 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  American  Legion 
Plan  as  stated  above.  In  this  way  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  west  would  thereby 
declare  to  the  world  their  Intention  of  mak- 
liig  the  United  Nations  an  effective  authority 
for  peace. 

We  further  urge  these  same  democracies 
which  sp<:)nsfjred  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
BfKm  in  the  United  States  to  explore  the  pos- 
eibillties  of  the  establishment,  within  the 
framework  of  tlie  United  Nations,  ol  an  as- 


sociation   for    claser    political    cooperation 
among  freedom-loving  democracies. 

To  preserve  faith  of  others  In  our  system  of 
freedoms  we  must  continue  to  help  those 
war-torn  nations  and  people  of  the  world, 
who  will  first  help  themselves,  to  rebuild 
their  countries  and  to  regain  their  basic  lib- 
erties. We  therefore  urge  continuation  of 
the  European  recovery  program  as  provided 
for  In  the  present  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 
We  believe  that  this  program  has  been  ad- 
mini.'^tered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amerlc.Tn 
people  and  thnt  it  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitating  the  economies  of  west- 
ern Europe  and  has  contained  Communist 
expansion  In  this  area  We  urj;e  all  po.ssible 
economies  In  the  administration  of  EGA,  so 
that  our  own  economy  will  not  be  jcorard- 
ized.  We  heartily  endorse  a  propc^al  that  a 
study  by  a  commission  be  made  sulB.iently 
prior  to  June  1952  so  that  appropriate  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  a.s  to  what  steps.  11  any, 
might  be  nece.'^ary  after  that  time  to  con- 
tliiue  economic  help  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  who  have  Joined  forces  with  us  in 
our  fight  for  freedom 

World  trade  is  Important  to  the  pence  of 
the  world  and  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  We  ap- 
prove the  statement  of  principles  outlined  in 
the  Habana  Charter  lor  th»  establishment 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  Nations  and  believe 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  establishment  of  this 
organization. 

We  should  encourage  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  spiritual  development  In  western 
Germany  This  area  will  again  be  a  critical 
spot  in  Europe's  development.  But  Ameri- 
cans must  be  realistic  in  their  aid  and  ever 
watchful  in  their  assistance  In  eliminating 
military  power  in  Germany.  We  mvut  not 
abandon  these  people  to  the  Russians,  but 
equally  we  must  avoid  the  historic  danger 
of  strengthening  them  to  a  point  where 
they  will  again  menace  their  neighbors 
whom  they  overran  in  two  World  Wars. 

We  should  support  in  every  way  possible 
the  religious  minorities  in  the  sateUlte 
countries  in  Europe  that  are  trying  to  hold 
the  last  citadel  of  freedom  In  their  coun- 
tries— the  right  to  worship  God  as  they 
please.  These  people  have  seen  the  state 
subjugate  the  church,  and  then  try  to  abol- 
ish the  church.  We  must  support  thom  in 
their  fight  to  regain  freedom  of  worship. 

Some  central  European  problems  cannot 
be  solved  until  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty.  Many  Important  Is- 
sues are  at  stake.  Confidence  in  western 
Europe  and  American  will  be  greatly  aided 
by  our  Insl.nence  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
cluded as  soon  as  possible. 

Americans  can  view  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  helpfulness  and  aid  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  area.  Greece  would 
not  have  a  democratic  form  of  Oovcrnuient 
today  II  It  had  not  been  for  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947 — 
which  stated  that  Communist  aggression 
should  advance  no  further  In  Europe  with- 
out the  United  Slates,  through  the  United 
Nations,  taking  notice  of,  and  doing  some- 
thing about,  such  .  ggression.  America 
fought  Communist  aggression  in  this  area, 
for  we  wanted  the  people  of  the  Near  East  to 
have  a  chance  to  mold  a  destiny  of  their 
choice — and  not  one  dlctaled  to  them  by 
Moscow. 

We  must  continue  to  effectively  and  affirm- 
atively enlighten  the  jieople  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  •,he  truth  of  the  American  way  of  life 
In  the  advantages,  both  material  and  spirit- 
ual, to  be  gained  by  free  people  operating 
under  democratic  processes- -where  tlie  indi- 
vidual Is  served  by  the  State  without  being 
depe  dent  upon  It.  Containment  of  Soviet 
aggre.s.Mon  Is  not  enough.  We  must  go  for- 
ward   t )   the   destruction   of   the   aggressive 


powf  of  the  So7let  police  state.  Massive 
propaganda  projects  must  be  launched  to 
take  the  truth  to  all  corners  of  the  world  so 
that  all  peoples  will  have  an  understanding 
of  tLe  basic  Issues  In  this  great  struggle  for 
freedom's  survival. 

We  believe  that  good  results  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  obtained  by  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Information  and  the  United 
States  Information  Service.  We  urge  that 
these  two  agencies  and  others  operating  un- 
der the  guidance  of  our  Stale  Department 
conUnue  to  take  the  tr-th  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world.  We  urge  Congress  to  allot 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  this  Important 
phase  of  winning  the  cold  war. 

The  American  Legion  urges  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  communism  In  Asia.  We 
propose  that  our  Government  extend  every 
reasonable  assistance  to  foster  all  influences 
favorable  to  'lemocracy.  We  oppose  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China. 

At  the  1949  Philadelphia  convention  we 
urged  that  our  support  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  patriotic  groups  or  organizations 
cf  Chinese  whose  principles  and  stability  are 
worthy  of  cur  confidence  and  who  will  vigor- 
ously fight  communism  and  outside  ageres- 
Bors  to  preserve  the  basic  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  a  free  China. 

We  again  say  we  reject  defeatism  and 
abandonment  of  this  area  to  Communist 
aggressors.  The  Immediate  threat  Is  at  For- 
mosa and  In  the  Philippines.  We  abhor  the 
Idea  of  abandoning  the  free  and  independ- 
ent covernment  of  Formosa.  If  we  are  op- 
posed to  Communist  aggression,  and  if  we 
are  the  world's  last  and  greatest  protector  of 
human  liberties,  then  certainly  we  cannot 
abandon  Formosa  at  such  a  crucial  moment. 
If  we  do  so,  then  we  are  merely  borrowing  a 
temporary  period  of  peace  until  we  are 
forced  to  face  the  same  issue  in  another 
place,  which  will  be  Just  a  bit  closer  to  the 
heart  of  our  national  defense  structure. 

We  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  appraise  the  defenda- 
blllty  of  Formosa  at  once,  with  the  thought 
that  Formosa  be  preserved,  with  our  help, 
as  a  ba.stion  cf  freedom  and  a  base  for  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

We  should  also  aid  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, in  every  possible  way,  to  resist  the 
infiltration  of  Communist  ageressors  and  to 
maintain  a  free,  democratic  government. 

Because  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  been 
of  such  immense  value  and  protection  to  the 
countries  Involved  and  because  a  similar  re- 
gional alliance  might  be  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist expansion  in  the  Pacific  and  far- 
eastern  areas,  we  again  urge  our  Government 
to  lend  its  aid  In  forming  a  regional  alliance 
under  article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, composed  of  those  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  far  eastern  area.s.  who,  through 
self-help  and  mutiial  aid.  desire  to  guaran- 
tee their  mutual  defense  and  to  preserve 
individual  liberties. 

The  President's  point  4  program  recom- 
mends that  Congress  provide  funds  to 
finance  technical,  scientific,  and  managerial 
knowledge  to  underdeveloped  areas  cf  the 
world,  and  al.so,  limited  financial  assistance 
for  the  creation  of  productive  enterprises. 
Tlie  President  has  requested  $45,000,000  to 
finance  the  program  for  the  first  year. 

This  plan  sucgests  assistance  in  many 
fields  and  emphasizes  technical  projects  in 
health,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  sci- 
entific research  with  respect  to  natural  re- 
sources in  underdeveloped  countries  show- 
ing pnrticular  need.  The  wise  and  careful 
Rdmuiistration  of  such  a  program  bears 
great  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
International  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, and  would  contribute  considerably  to 
the  enlargement  of  world  trade. 

The  American  Legion  approves.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  President's  point  4  program.     We 


urge  the  full  cooperation  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  private  enterprise  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program. 

The  foregoing  should  constitute  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  as  visualized 
by  our  Commission  at  this  time.  The  best 
evaluation  of  any  foreign  policy  is  whether 
or  not  it  can  keep  the  peace.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  have  peace  by  Just  wishing  for 
it  or  by  negotiating  a  temporary  breathing 
spell  with  the  Politburo. 

We  will  have  peace  only  after  we  have 
accepted  and  absorbed  the  fact  that  we  in 
America  must  offer  the  leadership  necessary 
to  win  this  great  global  confiict  of  Ideas. 
We  must  fight  the  Insidious  menace  of  com- 
munism and  totalitarian  aggression  with  all 
our  might  and  resources.  We  must  gather 
to  us.  as  allies,  all  people  who  will  be  free — 
all  who  are  willing  to  Join  with  us  In  this 
final  battle  for  liberty.  Justice,  and  democ- 
racy. 

And  when  successful — as^we  will  certainly 
be — our  peace  will  be  built  upon  the  rock  of 
self-reliance  of  all  free  people,  good  will,  and 
International  law,  Internationally  enforced. 
Only  then  can  we  openly  admit  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other  that  we  have  found  true 
peace  and  real  security. 

All  this  is  possible  if  we.  as  individuals, 
accept  the  responsibility  to  do  our  share  to 
protect  our  own  liberties.  With  our  trust 
In  God  we  shall  find  divine  guidance  along 
the  rough  road  that  lies  ahead.  This  call 
for  God's  help  Is  not  to  lull  the  peace-seeking 
Into  weakness  and  compromise.  Only  In 
strength  of  character  and  arms  and  purpose, 
based  on  Christian  principles  of  Justice  and 
righteousness,  will  America  be  able  to  offer 
proper  leadership  to  peace-hungry  citizens 
of  the  world  who  starve  for  God  s  most  cher- 
ished gift — human  dignity. 

FoRticN  Relations  Commission, 

William   Verity,    Ohio,   Chairman. 

Chaiu.es  Gonser, 

Washtngton.  Vice  Chairman. 

Leon  H-appell, 

CahfoTnia,  Vice  Chairman. 

Rogers  Kellet. 

Texas.  Vice  Chairman. 


The  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  In- 
dustry Hart  by  Tariff  Reductions 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHrrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situation  regarding  im- 
ports, while  it  affects  us  particularly  in 
New  England,  also  affects  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  makes  me  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  which  I  introduced 
(H.  Res.  564'  which  would  provide  that 
a  commiitee  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  sent  to  Tor- 
quay, England,  to  sit  in  and  advise  those 
who  are  deciding  what  the  tariff  shall 
be  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  send  our  Members  over  there;  other 
countries  have  sent  observers  and  ad- 
visers. The  United  States  today,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  most  to  lose  by  the  low- 
ering of  the  tariffs.  Some  of  our  indus- 
ttjes  in  New  England  will  have  to  go 


out  of  business,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  aid  is  not 
given. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  dated 
June  2  of  this  year,  and  a  letter  dated 
June  6,  1950,  which  I  received  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs,  con- 
cerning dumping  cf  shoes  from  Czecho- 
slovakia : 

New  England  Shoe  and 

Leather  Association, 
Boston.  Mass..  June  2,  1950. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.ar  Congresswoman  Rogers:  In  behalf  of 
our  association  and  members  in  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  trades,  we  commend  you 
for  your  forthright  action,  with  other  New 
England  Representatives,  li.  writing  Secetary 
cf  Slate  I>ean  Acheson  requesting  that 
present  uncertainties  of  manufacturers  as  to 
future  tariff  reduciions  which  might  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  be  alleviated. 

We  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  personal  at- 
tention the  position  of  our  association  with 
respect  to  proposed  reductions  in  shoe  and 
leather  tariff  duties.  In  the  case  of  shoes, 
although  many  items  are  included  for  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  none  of  these  types  are  In 
serious  competition  with  domestic  produc- 
tion and  retail  sales,  and  cur  association, 
therefore,  does  not  plan  to  enter  any  opposi- 
tion. The  types  of  shoes  currently  being  im- 
ported, namely  women's  cemented  and  men's 
welt  shoes,  are  not  included  In  the  lists  for 
tariff  reductions. 

However,  In  the  case  of  leather  Items,  our 
association  strongly  endorses  the  position  of 
the  Tanners'  Council  cf  America  against  any 
further  reductions  in  United  States  tariff 
rates.  Our  association  takes  the  position 
that  the  shoe  as  well  as  the  leather  branch 
of  our  Industry  has  t>een  Injured  by  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  trade  practices  abroad. 
Cuts  in  the  low  United  States  leather  tariffs 
will  not  help  foreign  trade  and  will  only  en- 
courage the  restrictive  foreign  controls  and 
obstacles  that  have  prevented  New  England 
tanners  from  getting  foreign  raw  material. 

Our  association  iias  today  advised  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  of  Its 
opposition  to  any  further  reductions  Iri 
United  States  tariff  duties  on  leathers.  Your 
support  of  this  industry  position.  In  behalf 
of  your  constituents,  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  our  officers  and  members. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

M.«WELL  FTEID, 

Execut:ve  Vice  President. 


TRE-'^sniT  Department, 

Bu.=».EAu  OF  Customs. 
Washington,  June  6,  1950 
Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  dated  March  29.  1950,  trans- 
mitting a  letter  from  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association,  requesting  that  an 
Investigation  be  conducted  of  the  possible 
dumping,  under  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921, 
of  fhoes  from  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Bureau  has  ordered  various  investiga- 
tions with  respect  to  Czechoslovaklan-made 
women's  shoes  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  should 
be  invoked. 

In  view  of  the  facts  develop)ed.  the  settle- 
ment of  customs  duties  on  women's  shoes 
from  Czechoslovakia  Is  being  suspended,  and 
such  shoes  are  being  released  to  importers 
only  if  they  post  special  bonds  to  protect  the 
revenue  pending  a  determinatian  of  wtiether 
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•ny  special  dumping  duties  are  assessable  on 
•uch  shoes  under  the  law 

As  rmmerous  letters  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau  direct'.y  from  the  New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  that  organiza- 
tion has  been  furnished  the  above  Informa- 
tion directly  by  the  Bureau. 
Very  truly  yours. 

D    B,  Strubinger. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs. 


Ohio  Canned  Foods 


I  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  KOUSF.  OP  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  has  a  distinct  pnde  in  his  own 
State.     At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  Ohio,  among  its  diversified  indus- 
tries,   has    a    preat    canning    industry, 
which   is  doin?   everything    to   provide 
better  and  finer  foods  for  our  people. 
Thursday  some  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Ohio  are  here  to  help  in  the  dedication 
of  a  building  which  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  study  of  means  for  the 
improvement  of  foods  and  the  better- 
ment of  canning  processes  for  our  peo- 
ple.    In  these  times  of  high  food  pro- 
duction improved  canmng  methods  are 
very  essential  in  order  to  cut  down  waste 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  not  only  the 
nutritious  value  of  the  food  but  also  its 
full  natural  fiavor.     To  prove  that  we  do 
have  very  f;ne  foods  the  Ohio  canners 
have   donated    two    delicious    products, 
tomatoes  and  sauerkraut,  which  will  be 
served  tomorrow.     We  are  asking  you  to 
participate  at  your  luncheon  with  us  in 
having    some    Ohio    prepared    canned 
foods.     So  I,  as  a  Representative  from 
Ohio,  lirge  you  please  not  to  forget  that 
on   the  menu   tomorrow   there   will   be 
something  from  Ohio  for  you  at  your 
luncheon.    It  is  a  gift  from  the  canners  of 
Ohio. 

Ohio  Canned  Fo  ds 
ohio  canned  food  on  capitol  menu  dat, 

JUNK    8,    19S0 

A  brief  history  of  the  canning  Industry  In 
Ohio  follows: 

M'lre  than  100  rannlnp  plants  are  operated 
In  Ohio,  and  upward  of  50  different  canned 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  specialty  product.?,  from 
applesauce  to  turtle  soup,  are  produced  by 
these  canneries  with  an  annual  [)acJc  close 
to  5.000,000  cases  valued  at  over  ll."). 000  000. 

Canning  plants  have  sometimes  been  de- 
Bcrll>ed  as  larpe  community  kitchens  where 
growers  of  perishable  crops  find  a  ready  cash 
market  for  their  cn^ps,  and  hxal  h(>u.se- 
wives  and  other  workers  find  sea.sonal  em- 
ployment. Ohio  farmers  produce  for  pro- 
cessing almost  a  half  million  tons  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  from  over  75.000  acres,  and 
for  which  the  canners  pay  about  •a.0<K).00G 
annually.  And  some  15.000  in-plant  workers 
and  10.000  field  workers  are  paid  wages  of 
from  »5,000.000  to  »6.000,000  each  year  by 
the  canners  of  Ohio. 

Not  only  does  Ohio  produce  a  large  quan- 
tity of  canned  lootls.  but  tlie  quuiuy,  loo. 
Is  outstanding.  Ohio's  tomatoes  and  t.imalo 
prcxlucu  arc  among  the  very  best,  as  u  it« 
■weet  corn,  lu  sauerkraut,  and  Its  pickles. 
Pnx)f  of  the  exceptional  quality  to  Ije  lound 
here  U  that  many  ol  the  world  •  leading  food 


processing  companies  maintain  large  process- 
ing plants  In  Ohio. 

THE   OHIO   CANNEKS   ASSOCIATION 

The  association  was  organized  43  years  ago 
at  a  meeting  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  18, 
1907,  called  for  that  purpose  by  Frank  E. 
Gurrell,  the  then  secretary  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  During  the  Interven- 
ing years,  the  association  has  grown  from 
very  modest  beginnings  Into  an  organiza- 
tion comprised  of  more  than  70  members, 
large  and  omall.  Including  all  but  a  very 
few  of  the  canning  establishments  located 
In  the  State. 

THE   NATIONAL   CANNERS   ASSOCIATION 

It  is  of  special  significance  that  on  June 
8,  1950,  several  Ohio  canners  will  be  in 
Washuigton  to  witness  and  take  part  In  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  fl.OOO.OCO 
re.«earch  and  administration  building  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  This  build- 
ing Is  the  culmirration  of  many  years  of 
planning  and  study  by  the  canners  of  the 
Nation,  and  was  built  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
this  Industry  for  continued  research  to  better 
supply  the  people  of  this  country  with  whole- 
some, nutritious,  economical  foods,  conven- 
iently  packaged,  and  readily  available. 

OHIO  CANNED  FOOD  ON  CAPITOL  MENU 

Ohio  canners  are  pleased  to  give  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fine  quality  of  Ohio's  canned  foods.  There- 
fore, they  have  supplied  the  tomatoes  and 
sauerkraut  that  are  being  served  Thursday. 
June  8.  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Restaurants. 


Liberty  or  License,  by  Lloyd  T.  Binford, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Censors,  City  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MlSSISSIi  PI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1950 

Mr  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do 
not  protect  our  children  from  the  evil 
influences  which  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  are  trying  to  spread 
before  their  eyes  and  drum  into  their 
ears,  then  we  may  expect  to  .see  our 
country  dragged  down  to  destruction. 

An  article  appeared  in  Collier's  maga- 
zine on  May  6,  1950,  entitled,  "You  Can't 
See  That  Movie."  in  reply  to  which  Hon. 
Lloyd  T.  Binford,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  censors  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn  . 
in  a  letter  to  that  magazine  on  May  30 
1950,  said;  ' 

Mat    30,    1950. 
The  Editoe,  Collier's  Magazine. 

New  Yurk.  N.  Y. 

Deai  Hut:  In  the  article  in  your  Issue  of 
M  iv  6.  You  Can't  See  That  Movie.  Mr.  Velte 
a.ssumea,  without  citing  his  authority,  that 
censorship  Is  an  Inirlngemcnt  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  discerning  public  reeard- 
less  of  any  State  or  city  ordinance  which 
created  such  censor  board. 

The  Memjjla  Board  of  Censors  la  not  a 
volitlent  council  but  a  Judicial  body  auihir- 
Ized  by  a  t.  eclal  act  of  the  General  A.ssembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  under  which  the 
city  of  Memphis  enacted  an  ordinance  pri>- 
lubitlng  "Immoral,  lewd,  or  lascivious  pic- 
tures" or  ••pictures  which  are  Inimical  to 
public  safety,  health,  morals,  or  welfare. • 
The  i.rdinance  provides  that  the  chairman 
und  two  members  of  said  board  «hall  be  the 


Judges,  with  one  vote  each,  who  shall  fulflll 
their  oaths  of  office  by  banning  all  movies 
or  acts  which  violate  the  laws  of  the  city 
of  M:*mphls. 

The  functior  of  the  Memphis  Censor  Board 
hri.s  been  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  city  ordinance.  The  members  of  the 
board.  Individually  and  as  a  board,  have  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  be  Just  In  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  city  ordinance,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  public  desirable  and  acceptable  enter- 
tainment. 

The  borrd  has  never  censored  a  picture 
because  of  Negro  actors,  and  have  certainly 
never  censored  an  all-Negro  cast,  but  It  has 
censored  pictures  where  Negroes  take  roles 
which  are  not  consistent  with  our  policy  of 
segregation  In  the  South. 

Rochester  starred  here  recently  In  an  all- 
Nf-gro  stage  play  and  with  Lena  Home  In 
Cabin  In  the  Sky.  Lena  Home  starred  also 
In  Stormy  Weather  at  Loew's  State  Theater. 

In  the  movie  Curley  the  censor  was  not 
due  to  Negro  and  white  children  playing  to- 
gether but  because  the  Negro  was  in  a  white 
school — a  condition  that  does' not  exist  in 
the  South. 

The  board  censors  pic.ures  In  which  out- 
laws such  as  Dilllnger,  the  Daltons,  and 
James  brothers  are  glamorized,  because  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  make  heroes  of  them. 

Your  nagazine  article  does  not  attempt 
to  cefend  Duel  in  the  Sun  md  numeroua 
other  Immoral,  lewd,  and  lascivious  pictures 
banned  by  this  board.  Anent  Its  Invectives 
on  typewriters,  hair-do,  office,  and  octogenar- 
ians, I  might  remind  your  writer  that  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  at  present  and 
in  the  past  history  of  America  and  England 
or.  In  fact,  the  v/orld.  are  or  were  octoge- 
narians. 

The  chalrtian  Is  duly  sensible  to  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  his  devotion  to  those  timely 
virtues  of  morality  and  decency,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  aversion  to  exhibitions  and 
performances  which  are  profanely  vulgar.  Im- 
moral, or  obscene,  regardle .«  of  the  distin- 
guished dramatic  ability  of  the  performers, 
and  he  cannot  agree  with  those  who  regard 
such  as  de.sirable  entertainment  or  a  credit 
t  '  dramatic  art,  and  sincerely  regrets  that 
he  loes  not  merit  the  accusation  of  being 
puritanic,  accepting  Webster's  definition  of 
such.  But  this  may  be  a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern to  those  wlKi  apparently  believe  there 
should  be  no  laws  requiring  decency  and 
morality  in  public  entertainment. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  entitled  "Liberty 
or  License."  which  sets  forth   my  ideas  on 
censorship.     You  are  free  tj  tise  any  or  all 
parts  of  thh  If  you  so  desire. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Lloyd  T.  Binforo. 
Chairman,  Mcmpliis  Boaru  of  Censors. 

With  the  foregoing  letter  Mr.  Binford 
enclosed  a  copy  of  his  article  entitled 
"Liberty  or  License."  which  every  patri- 
otic   American,    and    especially    every 
Christian  American,  out- lit  to  read.    I 
am  inserting  it  at  this  point. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Libesit  or  Liensc' 
(By   Lloyd   T.   Binford.   chairman,   Memphis 
Board  of  Censors) 
Is    censorship    liberty    or    license;    an    In- 
fringement  upon   the   rights   and   privileges 
of  a  discerning  public,  or  a  lawful   restric- 
tion of  public  exhibitions  and  perlormances 
Which   are   Immoral,   leud,   or   lascivious,   or 
those    based    upon   stones    of    adultery    and 
murder,   or   which  glamorize  gangsters   and 
their  way  of  life? 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  English  states- 
man and  philost)pher.  declared  'Men  are 
qualified  for  civil  libertie*  in  exact  propor- 
tions to  their  dlspwltlon  to  put  chains  on 
their  own  appetites;  In  proportion  as  their 
s<iundnes8  and  sobriety  of  understanding  is 
above  their  vanity  and  presumption;  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  ol  the  wise  and  good.  In  pref- 


erence to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  pov.er  upon 
the  will  and  ap{>etite  is  placed  somewhere; 
and  the  less  of  it  there  Is  within,  the  mere 
there  must  be  of  it  without.  It  is  ordained 
in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that 
men  of  Intemperate  habits  cannot  be  free. 
Tlieir  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

Many  of  the  leaders  ol  the  motion-picture 
Industry  of  Hollywood  have  proved  them- 
selves Incapable  or  un.vUUng  of  putting 
chains  on  their  own  pppetites'.  They  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  lacking  in  soundness 
and  sobriety  of  understanding.  They 
steadily  have  become  more  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  they  have  scorned  the  coun- 
sels of  the  wise  and  the  good — the  clergy, 
the  educators,  the  social-  and  civic-minded 
citizens. 

So.  instead  of  constantly  whining  about 
laws  adopted  to  curb  their  destructive,  ma- 
licioas  activities  and  making  personal  at- 
tacks on  those  selected  by  the  people  to  cen- 
ser their  productions,  they  would  do  well  to 
examine  themselves,  then  curb  their  own 
passions  which  have,  and  which  are,  forging 
their  fetters 

All  good  Americans  believe  in  liberty,  but 
when  individuals  or  groups  confuse  liberty 
and  license.  &.%  the  leaders  of  Hollywood  have 
done,  then  do  all  good  Americans  believe 
that  laws  should  be  passed,  or  arrangements 
be  made,  to  curb  the  activities  ol  such  indi- 
viduals or  groups. 

Liberty  Is  privilege.  License  is  abuse  cf 
privilege.  Liberty  Is  freedom  from  domina- 
tion. License  is  a  reckless  doing  of  an  that 
caprice  or  passion  may  choose  to  do.  Liberty 
Is  a  sweet  power  of  personal  choice.  License 
Is  a  nasty  disregard  of  propriety. 

There  are  those  who  control  the  HoUvwood 
motion-picture  industry  and  h.'^ve  abused 
privilege.  They  have  shown  a  nasty  disre- 
gard for  propriety.  More— because  of  their 
rapacity  for  money  and  power,  they  have 
commercialized  vice,  they  have  publicized 
perversion,  and  they  have  glamorized  crime 
and  immorality — degeneracy  in  all  of  Its  ugly 
form.s — until  more  and  more  empty  saats  in 
the  theaters  >.re  more  vividly  revealing  the 
Indignation  of  those  upon  whom  they,  for 
far.  far  too  long  a  time,  have  been  Inflicting 
their  indecencies. 

Which  Is  It  to  be  for  the  gentlemen  of 
Holljwcod:   liberty  or  license? 

Are  they  going  to  control  their  own,  evi- 
dently abnormal  appetites?  Are  they  going 
to  down  their  own  vanity  and  presumpiuous- 
ness?  Are  they  going  to  refrain  from  disre- 
garding propriety,  listen  to  the  counsels  cf 
at  least  some  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  enjoy 
freedom  from  domination,  the  sweet  power 
of  personal  choice  and  the  steady  clicking 
of  the  vending  machines  in  the  box  offices  of 
the  theaters?  Or  are  they  going  to  Ignore 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  continue  to 
permit  their  pasaions  to  rule  their  minds  and 
have  more  and  m.ore  legal  restrictions  placed 
on  their  Industry,  more  and  more  censorship 
Imposed  on  their  productions,  with  the  pub- 
lic staying  away  from  theu-  theaters  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers? 

The  decision  in  this  matter  Is  not  up  to 
lawmakers.  It  is  not  up  to  censors.  It  Is  not 
up  to  citizens.  In  the  long  run,  it  Is  up  to 
the  Hollywood  producers,  themselves;  for 
those  who  really  desire  to  enjoy  self-govern- 
ment, must  first  learn  to  govern  self. 

The  great  American  banking  system  oper- 
ates under  controls.  Censorship  In  action? 
Yes.  The  medical  profession  has  Its  legal 
curbs,  as  well  as  Its  own  Intcrmedical  code  of 
honor — the  hlppocratic  cath.  Censorship  In 
action?  Of  course.  The  legal  fraternity  Is 
subject  to  strict  rules  and  ethics  of  beha- 
vior. Censorship  In  action?  Certainly.  The 
great  American  free  press  Is  prohibited  from 
printing  and  distributing  libelous,  salacious, 
or  obscene  matter.  Censorship  In  action? 
By  all  means.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  maintains  strict  vigilance  over 
the  business  of  broadcasting.  Censorship  in 
acUon?    Every  bit  of  it.    \S'hy.  tiien.  should 


not  this  powerful  motion-picture  Industry, 
the  mighty  influence  of  which  Is  felt  all 
around  the  earth,  be  subjected  to  checks  In 
the  good,  old  American  way? 

Why  do  leaders  of  this  financial  octopus, 
this  Immense  propaganda  machine,  wail  so 
loudly  when  the  suggestion  is  made  that  thev 
clean  house,  get  r:d  and  stay  rid  of  the  Com'- 
munists.  and  the  marijuana  addicts,  and 
drunks,  and  libertines,  end  others  of  such 
ilk.  and  discontinue  producing  films  which 
give  the  people  of  other  lands  a  warped  pic- 
ture of  our  land  and  distort  the  sense  of 
valu.3  and  cormpt  the  Impressive  minds  of 
the  youth  of  all  lands? 

Is  there  some  mysterious  reason  why 
leaders  of  Hollywood  should  fce  permitted  to 
ignore  cur  American  laws,  our  American 
principles,  our  American  traditions,  and  dis- 
regard the  proprieties  of  our  many  millions 
of  Christian  citizens?  If  there  is.  It  is  time 
we  found  out  about  it. 

Is  not  moral  turpitude  Just  as  odoriferous 
in  Hollywood  as  It  Is  anywhere  on  earth?  Is 
It  not  more  far-reaching  In  Its  effect  on  oth- 
ers, due  to  the  wide  publicity  given  It  by 
box-cfflce-conscious  advertising  men,  and 
money-hungry  studio  executives  who  labor 
under  the  false  impression  that  maggots  can 
successfully  be  used,  fcrever,  as  magnets? 

Is  it  not  ->igniflcant  that  groups  have  been 
formed  all  over  this  country,  as  well  as  In 
many  foreign  countries,  to  combat  the  evils 
of  Hcllywocd,  Including  representatives  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Catholic  Legion  of 
Decercy.  the  preview  divisions  of  many 
churches,  the  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
the  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the  Univer- 
sity Women's  Clubs,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  the 
D.  A.  R,  and  many  other  constructive 
groups? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  historical  pic- 
tures be  historically  correct? 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  no  finger  of 
derision  be  pclnted  at  any  religion? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  no  stones  be 
cast  at  such  things  as  moderation,  temper- 
ance, fidelity,  and  other  virtues? 

Is  it  too  much  to  request  that  no  disre- 
spect of  law  and  order  and  of  our  American 
form  of  government  be  shown' 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  the  big  brains 
of  Hollywood  that  they  show  at  leasta  glim- 
mer of  understanding  of  sectional  and  con- 
troversial problem.s,  then  portray  them 
fairly  and  honestly? 

Is  it  too  much  to  demand  that  such  sub- 
Jects  as  marriage  and  family  life  be  treated 
with  due  dignity  In  order  that  their  bends 
may  be  respected  and  strengthened? 

Is  It  too  much  to  demand  that  fatherhood, 
motherhood,  citizenship  and  patriotism  be 
held  In  the  high  esteem  such  things  should 
warrant? 

Many  of  the  policy-makers  of  Hollywood 
look  down  upon  the  millions  who  view  their 
pictures  as  uneducated  morons  with  the 
undeveloped  mentalities  cf  early  teen-agers. 
But  millions  of  us  who  were  not  able,  when 
young,  to  go  to  college,  have  learned  In  the 
tough  school  of  experience  that  one  doesn't 
ha%-e  to  possess  a  doctor  of  philosophy  to  be 
a  wise  dad.  Nor  does  It  take  a  master  of 
arts  to  be  an  excellent  mom.  And  we  know 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  e\ll.  liberty  and  license,  things  about 
which  many  of  the  leaders  of  Hollywood's 
motion  picture  industry  seem  to  be  tragically 
confused. 

On  May  3,  1950.  at  Santa  Cruz.  Calif  .  Dr. 
C.  C.  Trillingham.  superintendent  of  the 
Lcs  Angeles  County  Schools,  speaking  before 
the  opening  session  cf  the  annual  ccn\en- 
tion  of  the  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  had  this  to  say:  •'Decent  citi- 
zens and  their  children  have  been,  fcr  en- 
tirely too  long,  the  victims  of  thc«e  who. 
operating  under  the  guise  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  have  been  permitted  to  sell  any- 
thing, print  anything,  show  an>-thing,  the 
result  Is  increased  lawlessness." 


Dr.  Trillingham  declared  that  "suggestive 
and  salacious  literature,  movies,  the  radio 
and  television  shews  that  portray  crime  and 
violence,  and  debase  family  life,  are  evils  that 
threaten  children  and  youth  "  and  he  further 
spoke  of  those  "unwholesome  Influences"  at 
the  risk  of  being  termed  a  long  hair. 

A  committee  of  child  welfare  of  the  League 
of  Nations  analyzed  250  HoUywocd-made 
films  and  found  them— 97  murders,  51  cases 
of  adultery,  19  seductions,  22  abductions,  45 
suicides;  of  the  characters  In  these  250  Holly- 
wcod-made  films,  there  were  176  thieves,  25 
prostitutes,  and  35  drunkards. 

Censorship  is  ilie  guardian  of  children. 

Censorship  is  the  cfflcer  of  the  law  who 
protects  these  endangered  by  unfortunates 
gene  berserk. 

Censorship  Is  the  health  officer  to  arrest 
and  control  ccntaglon. 

Censorship  is  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple, operatme;  In  America's  constructive  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  to  check  the 
spreading  of  lust  and  licentiousness,  de- 
stroyers of  homes  and  nations  as  well  as 
Indivicu'tls. 

If  the  raction  picture  industrialists  wish  to 
avoid  annoyance  from  lawmakers,  censors, 
and  citizens  alike,  they  should  discontinue 
the  production  of  pictures  that  annoy  all 
who  believe  in  decency  and  are  opposed  to 
degradation.  It  is  up  to  them  to  make  a 
choice. 

Which  Is  It  to  be,  gentlemen,  liberty  or 
license? 


MaioteDance  of  Peace  in  the  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^     Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statements: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  1.  1950. 
Hon    EarrH  Kocr5e  Rcxsers, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dz.\n  Mas  Rogers:  The  President  has  re- 
received  your  letter  cf  May  22,  enclosing 
copies  of  telegrams  addressed  to  you  by  Mr. 
James  Cantor,  president  of  Lowell  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Mr  Edward 
Ziskind,  president  of  the  Lowell  Hebrew 
Community  Center,  Lowell,  Mass. 

By  direction  of  the  President.  I  am  sending 
you  herewith,  with  the  thoucht  that  you 
may  wish  to  pass  them  on  to  your  constitu- 
ents, the  enclosed  copies  of  a  Joint  declara- 
tion by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  as 
well  as  copies  of  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Very    sincerely    yours, 

Matthew  J.  Connelit, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


SramtENT  bt  the  .  hesident 
During  the  recent  meeting  in  London,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  cf  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  security  and  armaments 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  to  consider 
what  action  their  Governments  might  take 
to  provide  greater  stability  in  the  area.  As  a 
result  of  this  consultation,  a  three-pcwer 
declaration  is  being  issued  This  is  another 
of  the  many  valuable  results  of  the  London 
meeting. 

The    participation    of    the    United   States 
Government  in  the  declaration  empbaslSM 


f 
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lo  me  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good.  In  prel- 
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this  country's  dpstre  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  the  Near  East.  It  Is  the 
l>eUef  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  declaration  will  stimulate,  In  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  Increased  confidence  In 
future  security,  thus  accelerating  the  pro- 
gre.-is  now  being  made  In  the  Near  Exst  and 
contrlbutlni;  tfward  the  well-being  of  the 
peoples  there. 


Joint  Deci.au ation  bt  the  Governments  or 
THE  United  Stati2j.  the  United  Kingdom, 
ANn  France 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
France  and  the  United  States  today  Issued 
the  following  Joliu  Declaration: 

■"The  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom. France,  and  the  United  States,  having 
had  occasion  during  the  recent  Foreign  Min- 
isters' meeting  In  London  to  review  certain 
questions  affecting  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Arab  states  aiid  of  Israel,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  war 
material  to  these  states,  have  resolved  to 
make  the  following  statement.«:: 

"1.  The  three  Governments  recognized 
that  the  Arab  sta*es  and  Israel  all  need  to 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  armed  forces  for 
the  purposes  of  assuring  their  Internal  se- 
curity and  their  lepltlm.ate  self-defense  and 
to  permit  them  to  play  their  part  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  area  as  a  whole.  All  applica- 
tions for  arms  or  war  material  for  these 
countries  will  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
these  principles.  In  this  connection  the 
three  governments  wish  to  recall  and  re- 
afflrra  the  terms  of  the  statements  made  by 
their  representatives  on  the  Security  Council 
on  August  4.  1949,  in  which  they  declared 
their  opposition  to  the  development  of  an 
arms  race  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 
"2.  The  three  governments  declare  that 
assurances  have  been  received  from  all  the 
stater  in  question,  to  which  they  permit 
arms  to  be  supplied  from  their  countries. 
that  the  purchasing  state  does  not  Intend 
to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against 
any  other  state.  Similar  assurances  will  be 
requested  from  any  ot^er  state  In  the  area 
to  which  they  permit  arms  to  be  supplied 
In  the  future. 

"3.  Tlie  three  governments  take  this  op- 
portunity of  declaring  their  deep  interest  In 
and  their  desire  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  area  and  their  unalterable  op- 
position to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  between  any  of  the  states  in  that  area. 
The  three  governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would, 
consistently  with  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation." 


Nothing  But  Victories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I         HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  including  in  the  exten.sion  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  Tuesday,  June  6, 
which  I  think  is  an  outstanding  expres- 
sion of  the  concept  of  American  phi- 
losophy : 


and  pioneers.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  hat  become  the  most  powerful  Nation 
In  history  millions  of  Its  citizens  arc  think- 
ing defensively.  They  appear  obsessed  with 
security — seeking  it  almost  wholly  In  mate- 
rial measures,  military  and  economic  In 
this  atmosphere  General  Marshall's  exhorta- 
tion t<i  fear  no  "contest  of  ideas"  Is  welcome. 

In  these  times  of  cold-war  tension  It  Is 
easy  to  oversimplify  the  basic  struggle  In  the 
world.  On  the  diplomatic  front  It  is  visibly 
a  power  contest  between  the  Soviet  and  the 
United  States  But  that  Is  only  the  narrow- 
est aspect.  There  Is  a  larger  contest  be- 
tween the  Ideas  of  tyranny  and  freedom. 
And  beyond  that  Is  an  even  more  basic  strug- 
gle between  atheism  and  religion,  between 
material  and  spiritual  concepts  of  man. 
General  Marshall  was  endeavoring  to  widen 
our  view  of  the  task  In  hand  when  he  said 
that  the  world's  great  need  Is  for  spiritual 
regeneration. 

The  temptation  continually  Is  to  use  mate- 
rial means  to  combat  Ideas.  In  the  present 
stage  of  mankind's  thinking,  self-defense 
requires  phx'Bical  preparedness  But  this 
distinguished  soldier  was  urging  Americans 
not  to  place  complete  dependence  on  mili- 
tary and  material  power.  He  reminded  them 
that  in  any  contest  of  ideas,  honesty,  free- 
dom, equality  under  law,  tolerance  and  jus- 
tice will  win. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  remember  that 
these  ideas  have  proved  revolutionary  time 
and  time  again.  It  would  be  useful  to  re- 
call that  America  has  long  been  an  arsenal 
of  Inspiration.  And  what  the  world  needs 
far  more  than  It  needs  American  money,  ma- 
chines, or  atomic  bombs  Is  fresh  Inspira- 
tion. It  can  get  inspiration  from  America 
only  If  Americans  get  back  to  flr<t  prin- 
ciples and  trust  the  Ideas  that  have  been 
the  Nation's  foundation  stones.  Too  much 
of  the  world  sees  political  corruption,  crime, 
vulgar  movies,  racial  discrimination.  Indus- 
trial strife,  and  boastful.  Intolerant  nation- 
alism as  America's  chief  products. 

These,  too,  are  subversives.  General  Mar- 
shall pointed  out  that  communism  Is  only 
on?  of  the  ferments  In  the  world  which  are 
challenging  Americans  today.  He  appealed 
for  a  wider  regard  .or  oppressed  peoples  and 
new  visions  which  will  kindle  the  Imagina- 
tion. That  compassion  and  those  visions 
will  find  their  firmest  base  In  religion's  In- 
spiration. 

Let  Americans  trust  the  dynamic  power 
of  free  Ideas.  Let  them  recall  Wendell  Phil- 
lips' assurance: 

"Whether  In  chains  or  In  laurels. 
Liberty  knows  nothing  but  victories." 

Of  course,  that  confidence  comes  from 
spiritual  concepts  of  liberty.  Today  the  re- 
lii,ious  fundamentals  for  those  concepts  are 
more  widely  available  than  ever  Know- 
ing that,  who  can  doubt  that  the  future  lies 
with  those  wlio  embrace  and  practice  the 
ideas  of  freedom  and  brotherhood?  These 
grow  from  what  Longfellow  called  the  larger 
thought  of  God 


A  Wren?  Foreign  Policy  in  China 
and  the  Far  East 


NorniNG  BUT  VicroaiEs 
Too  many  Americans  are  acting  as  If  they 
were   afraid   of   their   shadows.     Oi.e   would 
never  suspect  they  were  the  sou*  of  Dilerims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WlSCO.NiJN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  paper  given  by  Mr.  William 
Albert  Harbison  before  the  White  Plains, 
N.  Y  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  April 


20.  1950.  I  commend  it  to  an  Members 
^^ho  are  interested  in  what  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  in  China  and  the  Far 
East : 

Our    Fokeicn    Polict    With    Rzir&iNct    to 
Chin.*  and  the  Far  East 

Very  gravely  we  are  situated  today  with  a 
state  ol  aHalrs  more  serious  than  confronted 
America  prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 

Tliere  are  many  educators  and  persons  In 
high  places,  politically  speaking,  who  today 
stand  for  appeasement,  taking  matters  phil- 
osophically and  going  so  far  as  to  think  that 
after  all  the  Communists  have  something 
substantial  to  add  to  present-day  civiliza- 
tion and  that  we  should  not  be  too  much 
concerned  about  the  apparent  aggression  of 
the  one  political  totalitarian  power  about 
which  very  much  of  world  thought  Is  now 
concentrated. 

We  do  have  our  Lattlmores,  our  Services, 
our  Lelghton  Stewarts,  our  former  Joe  StU- 
wells.  our  Henry  Wallaces,  and  others  of  the 
same  type  as  Philip  Jessup,  who  at  the  recent 
conference  at  Bangkok  advised  his  hearers 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  In  commu- 
nism. Jessup's  apparent  meaning  was  not 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  infiltration 
or  invasion  by  Chine  or  Russia  of  Indonesia 
and  Indochina  but  that  even  should  it  occur 
there  should  be  no  fear  of  communism  It- 
self. 

Perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
have  not  the  evangelical  faith  as  a  basis  of 
their  convictions  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  there  Is  some  ground  for  their 
position. 

However,  we  are  speaking  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  American  citizen  who  thinks  of 
his  country  with  institutions  founded  largely 
on  a  fundamental  Christian  basis,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  We  think  In 
terms  of  the  categorical  and  ontological  dif- 
ference betweea  the  heart  of  communism 
and  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith.  We 
think  in  terms  of  products  and  byproducts 
that  emanate  from  these  two  fundamentally 
different  positions. 

If  the  Government  of  communistic  Soviet 
Russia  was  something  else  than  a  totali- 
tarian regim»  and  if  Marxian  communism 
was  not  In  Its  essence  the  Inspiring  basis  of 
totalitarian  aggression  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Its  pattern  of  life,  the  western  nations  would 
not  have  the  same  cause  for  concern. 

It  is  well  known  by  all  parties  today,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  dealing  with  Just  such  a 
totalitarian  enemy  to  Christian  civilization. 
For  over  100  years  the  representatives  of  the 
Christian  faith,  whether  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  carried  on  In  China  and  In  the  Far  East. 
As  a  corollary  to  the  work  and  propagation 
of  the  Bible  and  Christian  faith  by  these 
representatives  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  Kuomintang  In  China  promulgated  a 
constitution  for  the  Chinese  people  in  1948 
that  went  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
Communists  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  The  Communists  accepted  the 
plan  but  when  the;,  discovered,  under  It.  they 
would  have  to  give  up  their  military  control 
In  northern  China  they  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  Nationalist  Government. 

In  final  answer  to  the  smear  campaign 
earned  on  by  the  leftists  In  America  and 
abroad  against  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Kuomintang,  It  can  be  said,  without  refuta- 
tion, that  there  whs  free  access  to  all  parts 
of  China,  under  the  Nationalist  regime,  for 
representatives  of  the  American  and  British 
Bible  Societies,  the  Pocket  Testament 
League,  the  American  and  British  Leprosy 
Missions  and  the  ml.ssionarles  of  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, 
whereas  within  any  territory  controlled  by 
the  Con.munlsts  such  representatives  were 
threa^ned.  Imprisoned,  and  put  to  death. 
The  United  States  has  had  an  over-all  for- 
elgn  policy  eminently  portraved  bv  such 
outetanalnK    Srcretarles    of    State    as    Hav. 
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Stlmson,  Root.  Hull,  and  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  they  stood  for  the 
open  door  In  China  and  for  the  Integrity  of 
that  great  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  In 
China,  brilliantly  exemplifying  American 
policy.  Secretary  Hay  alone  among  the  four 
nations  Involved  reiused  to  accept  payment 
for  the  lives  of  cur  nationals.  He  accepted 
$900,000  In  property  damage  but  turned  bjick 
•  11 ,000,000  of  indemnity  funds  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  for  China  io 
pay  for  the  lives  of  otu-  citizens — they  were 
invaluable. 

China  on  her  part  accepted  the  returned 
money  as  an  act  of  friendship  and  with  the 
proceeds  until  the  money  was  exhausted 
sent  her  students  over  to  the  United  States 
to  be  educated  In  otir  Christian  colleges  and 
State  universities. 

Secretary  Stlmson.  before  the  first  Inva- 
sion of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese,  endeav- 
ored to  get  Great  Britain  to  unite  with  us 
In  opposing  Japan's  entering  Manchuria. 
Unfortunately  England,  enjoying  a  lucrative 
commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  refused  to 
Join  hands  with  the  United  States  and  Sec- 
retary Stlmson  did  not  feel  Justified  with 
the  weak  condition  of  our  own  Army  and 
Navy  at  that  time  In  risking,  single-handed, 
war  with  Japan. 

Unfortunately  during  the  Franklin  Roose- 
velt administration  our  country  went  so  far 
In  its  leanings  and  sympathies  toward  com- 
munism, with  special  reference  to  Its  leader- 
ship, that  the  representatives  of  our  country 
In  China  were  almost  all  those  who  favored 
the  communistic  regime  as  opwsed  to  the 
Kuomintang  and  Gen,  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

It  was  entirely  possible  had  the  leader- 
ship been  different  and  had  the  United 
States  unequivocally  backed  the  NatlonalUt 
Government  with  financial  support  during 
the  past  3  or  4  years  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Etrong  military  staff  and  civilian 
committee  cooperating  with  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomintang,  Manchuria 
"^  could  have  be3n  held,  the  Industrial  center 
and  source  of  raw  materials  for  all  Its  indus- 
try, and  all  China  could  have  been  retained 
under  what  would  have  eventually  become 
representative  government  in  tliat  great 
country. 

Many  warning  voices  and  the  advice  of 
such  leaders  as  General  MacArthur.  General 
Chennault.  General  Wedemcyer.  Congress- 
man Judd,  long  a  missionary  in  China,  Am- 
bassador Bullitt.  Admiral  Radford,  and 
others  advocated  the  pwlicy  above  outlined, 
but  were  not  In  a  position  to  put  it  into 
effect  because  of  the  then  leadership  in 
Washington  and  the  type  of  representatives 
sent  out  from  there  to  China  and  the  Far 
East. 

Through  the  failure  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  China  has  been 
lost  to  a  totalitarian  regime  under  the  direct 
dominance  of  Soviet  RUrsia.  That  domi- 
nance Is  clearly  depicted  in  the  disclosure  In 
the  Mjirch  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
made  by  Nora  Wain  In  tlie  article  on  Young 
China  at  the  Crossroads.  In  this  article  is 
a  reported  disclosure  of  the  Harbin  secret 
agreement  concerning  Manchuria  made  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

The  forced  confession  by  physical  duress 
of  an  Innocent  employee  of  our  Embassy  In 
Hungary  and  the  still  more  recent  shooting 
down  of  an  unarmed  plane  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Baltic  are  only  up  to  date 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  outlaw  char- 
acter of  the  govcrnm.ent  that  we  are  dealing 
with  In  Soviet  Russia. 

The  British  Intelligence  Digest  published 
by  Kenneth  de  Courcy  In  London.  Toronto, 
and  New  York  In  Its  April  1950  Issue  calls 
attention  to  the  tact  that  what  the  Christian 
church  of  all  creeds  and  Interpretations  has 
been  predicting  for  2,000  years" as  to  the  end 
of  the  present  dispensation,  scientists  them- 


selves are  now  stating  Einstein's  warning, 
although  discounted  by  de  Courcy,  is  that 
the  human  race  may  wipe  itself  out  with  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

At  length  the  present  administration 
through  its  Secretary  of  State  has  turned 
far  away  from  its  previous  attitude  as  de- 
picted above  in  China  and  speaks  out  for  a 
total  diplomacy  and  the  reply  of  Dean  Ache- 
son  to  the  dastardly  shooting  down  of  10 
Americans  in  an  unarmed  plane  would  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  that  today  we  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  bipartisan  and  unequivocal 
approach  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Stirely  past  history  Indicates  that  we 
should  not  recognize  Communist  China  nor 
permit  its  entrance  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  displacement  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists there. 

Under  total  diplomacy  past  history  would 
further  emphasize  the  strategic  importance 
of  giving  every  supocrt  Including  militarv 
aid  to  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  his  last  stand 
on  Formosa  and  his  backing  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  enslavement  of  Chinese  cit- 
izens in  China  proper. 

There  Is  every  logical  reason  why  the  west- 
ern nations  should  say  thus  far  and  no 
farther  to  totalitarian  aggression  and.  with- 
out declaring  war,  step  with  force,  and  push 
back  all  such  aggression. 

Total  diplomacy  will  logically  Include  Im- 
mediate demands  for  release  of  all  Ameri- 
cans behind  the  iron  curtain  In  either  Rus- 
sia or  China  or  their  satellites  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  taken  to  accomplish  this  whether 
by  force  or  otherwise,  all  with  a  benign  pur- 
pose and  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

Total  diplomacy  will  ultimately  require 
severing  diplomatic  relationship  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  recognition  of  all  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  powers  as  autl-Cod  and 
outlaw  governments. 


Department    of    Agriculture's    Highest 
Award  Goes  to  Woman  for  First  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  l^EMARKS 

or 

KOiN.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I 
include  herewitli  an  article  on  M;s=;  Lucy 
Maclay  Alexander,  formerly  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  in  my  congressional  district 
which  appeared  in  the  May  31,  1950  i.^sue 
of  Pathfinder.  Miss  Alexander  on  May 
25.  1950.  received  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  its  Distin- 
guished Service  Award — the  highest  of 
its  annual  employee  citations  and  the 
first  to  be  awarded  to  a  woman.  A 
brother  of  Miss  Alexander,  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Alexander,  re.«;ides  in  Belleville  at  615 
South  Jackson  Street  : 

The  Lady  Knows  Meat 

Little,  precipe,  gray-haired  Lucy  Maclay 
Alexander  has  cooked  or  supervised  the  cook- 
ing of  what  would  add  up  to  a  mountain  of 
meat— seme  2,S03  cuts  cf  b?ef.  3.800  cuts  of 
lamb.  1,700  cuts  cf  pork.  900  tuikevs  and 
300  chlckeos. 

Because  of  tliis  enormous  cooking  project, 
women  all  over  the  Nation  today  are  cooking 
their  family's  meat  according  to  detailed, 
scientifically  evolved  recipes  that  didn't  exist 
15  yctirs  ago.  And  for  her  contribution  to  it 
Miss  Alexander  this  week  received  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  its 
Distingiiished  Service  Award— the  h'ghest  of 


its  annual  employee  citations  and  the  first 
to  be  awarded  to  a  woman. 

Miss  Alexander,  who  grew  up  on  an  Eltnols 
farm,  came  fs  a  chemist  to  USDA  31  years 
ajio.  Then  in  1926  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Departments  home  economics  research 
laboratories.  There  she  started  work  on  the 
how-to-prcduce-better-meat  investigation  In 
which  three  United  Ctales  Department  of 
Agriculture  bureau.''.  2o  Slate  exoerlment 
stations,  and  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  have  participated. 

FALSE    COCTFINE 

Properly  to  Judge  the  meat  samples  which 
came  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington  and  to 
rtie  25  stations,  it  was  necessary  first  to  de- 
velop standard;z?d  cooking  and  testing  meth- 
ods. By  the  time,  seven  years  later,  when 
these  standards  were  published,  the  long- 
established  idea  that  meats  had  to  be  seared 
to  hold  in  their  Juices  was  well  exploded. 
Work  by  Miss  Alexander  and  other  home 
economists  had  proved  that  cooking  meats 
at  low  to  moderate,  instead  of  high  tempera- 
tures, keeps  protein  tender,  lessens  shrink- 
age and  holds  in  Juices.  Cooking  teachers 
accordingly  began  to  change  their  tune. 
Cookbooks  started  giving  temperature  and 
time  directions  for  cooking  m.eats  based  on 
the  type,  cut,  weight  and  degree  of  done- 
ness  desired. 

Miss  Alexander  and  her  staff  themselves 
wrote  seven  recipe  leaflets,  the  latest  of 
which.  Meat  for  Thrifty  Meals  (1942)  has 
been  ordered  by  more  than  a  million  people. 
All  of  the  recipes  in  this  leaflet  call  for  low. 
constant  temperatures.  Though  this  method 
is  convenient  and  saves  fuel,  It  isn't  always 
better  for  all  cuts  of  meat  than  or->  which 
combines  hl^h  and  lew  termperatures. 
When  Miss  Alexander  does  a  roast  at  home 
in  her  Washington,  D.  C.  apartment,  she 
starts  It  with  a  sear.  "You  can  have  a  sear 
and  slow  finish  function  at  a  low  average 
temperature."  she  says. 

HOW   MtTCH   GR.AVT? 

Her  tests  have  shown  that  a  12 '4 -pound 
rib  roast,  placed  on  a  rack  in  an  open  pan. 
will  shrink,  after  roasting  five  hours  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  250=  F.  to  lO'i 
pounds.  Roasted  four  hours,  with  a  20- 
mlnute  start  at  500'  and  a  quick  switch 
to  300=  for  the  finish.  It  will  cook  down  a 
half-pound  more,  to  lO't  pounds.  The  first 
method  produces  a  half-pound  of  pan  drip- 
pings, the  second,  a  pound— not  a  serious 
less  if  the  cook  wants  a  lot  of  gravy  and 
prefers  a  richer  brown  on  her  roast, 

EUSMAN  S    HOLIDAY 

Currently  Miss  Alexander  and  her  staff 
at  the  Beltsville.  Md  .  labs  are  doing  only 
"desk  cooking"— paper  work  with  some  of 
their  accumulated  research  data.  Even  this 
keeps  her  so  busy  that  she  doesn't  have  much 
time  for  kitchen  cooking  at  home.  "Why," 
she  says,  "baking  a  cake  would  be  a  luxury." 
Fortunately,  l.er  own  favorite  m.eat  dish  Is 
one  that  can  be  turned  out  In  a  hurry. 
Its  not  a  fancy  one.  To  meat  expert  Lucy 
Alexander  nothing  tastes  better  than  gound 
beef  with  cream  gravy. 


Know  Your  Waterways 

EXTENSION  Or   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.LARC ACE,  JR. 

CF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  3xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  V.ie  Eeccrd,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
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of  even  date,  by  the  Marine  News.  New 
York,  as  follows: 

Know  You«  Watksways — Ship  to  Rail — Rail 
TO  Ship 

Except  for  the  low  cost  of  water  iranspor- 
♦Ation.  It  would  b€  Impossible  for  railroads 
to  obtain  the  volume  of  traffic  that  they  do 
on  combined  water  and  rail  or  rail  and  water 
tonnage.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  such 
tonnai?e.  if  bandied  solely  by  railways,  would 
be  excessive  or  prohibitive.  An  example  is 
the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  carried  annually 
by  rail  to  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Tost  coast  for  transshipment  by  water.  A 
iar^e  part  of  this  tonnage  is  again  handled  by 
railways  after  its  movements  by  water.  And 
whence  comes  moat  of  the  vast  tonnage  car- 
ried by  railways  from  coastal  and  inland 
ports  Into  the  near  and  far  interior  of  the 
Nation?  It  comes  from  vessels  using  the 
splendid  system  of  harbors  and  waterways — 
coastal.  Great  Lakes,  and  inland — prepared 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Certain  ton- 
nage is  nat\jral!y  the  business  of  railroads 
or  trucks.  Other  tonnage  is  naturally  the 
business  of  wate.ways  and  can  be  so  trans- 
ported with  ereat  benefits  to  consumers  at 
costs  no  other  system  can  approach. 


Trouble-shooter  Diplomat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  YOFK 

IN  THE  HOUSL  OF  REPRESEXTATTVE3 

Wednesday.  Jmie  7.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Tunes  magazme  section 
for  June  4.  1950: 

Tsocble-Shootth  Diplomat 
(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

Washington, — One  of  the  great  figiu-es  in 
Israel's  diplomacy — a  new  art  for  one  of  the 
world's  newest  democracies — is  a  scholarly 
man  who  is  now  emerging  as  his  country's 
No.  1  diplomatic  trouble  shooter.  He  Is 
Ellahu  Elath.  the  new  Israel  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

Step  by  step  since  long  before  Israel  was 
•  state,  Mr.  Elath  has  been  used  to  make 
Israel's  story  and  hopes  understood  In  stra- 
tegic artas  of  the  world.  For  years  he 
fought — sometimes  single-handed — for  un- 
derstanding with  the  Arabs  in  typically  di- 
rect fashion — by  living  with  them  in  the 
desert,  studying  with  their  leaders,  building 
friendships.  Always  he  was  moved  on  to 
where  trouble  was  brewing  and  leadership 
counted.  With  understanding  and  sound 
relations  in  Washington  of  prime  impor- 
tance, he  was  sent  here  after  the  war.  Be- 
sides dealing  with  the  State  Department,  he 
represented  Israel  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference— for  which  the  Jews  had  no  creden- 
tials— and  fought  her  battle  for  reccgnition 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Two  years  ago  he  became  Israel  s  first  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Tomorrow  he 
flies  to  London,  which  recently  accorded 
Israel  full  recognition  and  has  thus  become  a 
new  f.xrus  of  diplomatic  effort  because  of 
Britain's  role  and  Influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  and  when  India  recognizes  Israel, 
he  is  expected  to  move  on  to  that  post,  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  Importance  for  Israel's 
security. 

It  seems  likely  that  London  will  find  him— 
ss  this  capital  has  found  him— unique  both 
»■  a  diplomat  and  ns  a  person.  The  three- 
■tory  house  at   2210  Massachusetts   Avenue 


where  he  set  up  hJs  embassy  2  years  ago 
is  so  modest  as  to  be  easily  overlooked  among 
the  pretentious  facades  of  Embassy  Row. 
Its  pleasant  reception  room  with  its  simple 
blue  furnishings  and  Star  of  David  flag  made 
visitors  varjuely  aware  of  contrasts  between 
this  bit  of  sovereign  soil  and  the  formality 
of  the  city  without.  Hebrew  and  English 
mingled  in  telephone  conversations.  Young 
men  and  women  on  their  way  to  second-  and 
third-floor  ofHces  and  archives  called  each 
other  by  first  names,  an  Israeli  custom.  A 
youth  in  his  twenties  wore  a  leather  glove 
over  his  right  "hand." 

On  the  second  floor  where  Mr.  Elath  had 
his  own  sparsely  furnished  office — decorated 
with  pictiu-es  of  President  Weizmann  and 
shelves  of  books  on  Islam,  American  politics 
and  philosophy — one  soon  realized  that  the 
openness,  warmth,  and  informallTy  of  the 
embassy  must  stt.n  from  Mr.  Elath  himself. 
It  is  now  exactly  25  years  since  he  went  to 
Palestine  a.s  a  student  and  laborer,  having 
fled  from  Russia  for  Illegal  Zionist  activi- 
ties. And  visiting  and  interviewing  him, 
you  come  to  know  a  man  of  so  many  dimen- 
sions, so  much  faith  in  human  relation- 
ships, and,  above  all,  so  much  humility  amid 
his  success  that  you  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  other  typical  Israelis  like  Ben-Gurion 
and  Lubianiker.  who  also  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  flsht  for  an  idea — and  win  a  state. 

The  paradoxical  thing  about  Mr.  EHath 
(pronounced  aye-lot')  is  that  for  all  his 
Informality  he  looks  like  a  diplomat.  He  is 
a  tall,  strikingly  handsome  man  in  his  late 
forties,  who  dresses  conservatively  (unlike 
the  starchless  Ben-Gurlon).  His  hair  is 
silvering  at  the  temples.  His  green  eyes  are 
meditative  or  restless  as  he  speaks  in  East- 
ern European  accents,  with  the  savoir-faire 
of  the  scholar,  putlng  fact  beside  fact  with 
quiet  precision. 

And  as  you  observe  his  dealings  with  peo- 
ple, you  are  conscious  of  a  deep  sensitiveness 
that  makes  him — sociologist,  teacher.  Jour- 
nalist, diplomat — acutely  responsive  to  the 
challenges  of  his  mission.  There  is.  In  his 
direct  manner,  the  hard  realism  of  all  who 
have  been  part  of  Israel's  struggle  and  who 
view  the  road  ahead  without  Illusions.  But 
there  is  also  frank  nostalgia  when  he  talks 
of  the  objective  closest  to  his  heart — peace 
with  Israel's  Arab  neighbors.  He  has  lived 
among  the  Arabs,  knows  them  intimately  and 
counts  many  as  his  friends,  in  the  Middle 
Ea.st,  in  Washington,  and  in  London. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  Israeli  diplo- 
mat. Mr.  Elath  symbolizes  his  country's 
hopes.  He  was  made  to  order  for  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  lobbying  city  and  he  has  a  special 
genius  for  Infighting — for  getting  the  facts 
across  systematically  to  individuals  who 
count:  for  reaching,  when  the  going  is  tough, 
the  right  people  at  the  right  moment.  Be- 
sides, he  has  spent  half  his  life  studying  the 
Arabs  and  tells  you  bluntly  that  the  future 
of  Ikrarl  depends  on  the  deetlny  of  the  whole 
Middle  East. 

"Our  victory,"  he  says,  "was  more  than  the 
victory  of  650,000  over  40,0C0,C0O — more  than 
a  military  achievement.  It  was  the  great 
victory  of  an  idea — the  readiness  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  ideal  that  there  is  Justice. 
There  are  few  accidents  in  world  hi.story, 
and  it  is)i't  an  accident  that  the  Jewish 
State  was  established.  It  was,  let  us  say,  a 
reward  for  the  650,000  because  6,000.000  Jews 
had  perished  in  the  Hitler  epoch.  It  was  a 
rev/ard  to  show  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jews 
of  Israel  was  not  In  vain. 

"Israel,"  he  continues,  "must  and  will  con- 
tribute to  humanity  and  to  Its  neighbors. 
It  must  be  a  democratic  example  for  other 
nations  to  follow.  Development  schemes 
such  as  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority  will 
benefit    the   whole   Middle   East. 

"For  although  we  have  been  almost  de- 
sti-oyed  by  them,  there  is  no  bitterness  In  our 
hearts  toward  our  neighbors,  "  he  says.  "We 
Reed  peace  because  of  our  Immigrants — we 


must  absorb  them,  give  them  homes,  develop 
their  skills,  put  all  of  our  modern  scientlflo 
achievements  to  Industrial  use.  turn  all  our 
energies  to  development. 

"And  we  want  peace  because  I  believe,  with 
my  thinking  Arab  friends — and  we  are  not 
sentimental  or  mystical — that  we  will  all  per- 
ish if  the  whole  of  the  Middle  East  does  not 
raise  its  standards  of  living.  The  danger  to 
us  Is  not  so  much  from  a  second  round 
(though  we  don't  underestimate  the  danger 
from  their  potentates)  as  with  our  remain- 
ing a  flourishing  oasis  In  a  decaying  society." 

There  are  few  Arab  leaders  In  Washington 
whom  Elath  didn't  know  as  fellow  alumni  of 
American  University  In  Beirut,  or  as  fellow 
Journalists  or  as  fellow  statesmen  in  the 
Middle  East.  Bonds  with  his  Arab  friends 
have  not  been  severed  by  political  differences. 
He  knows  that  their  hop.»8  are  Israel's  hopes: 
that  political  democracy  can  become  a  real- 
ity In  the  Arab  countries  only  through  im- 
provement of  social  and  economic  conditions 
for  the  sick  and  illiterate  masses;  that  educa- 
tion now  limited  to  the  few  must  reach  the 
remotest  villages  In  this  transition  from 
the  camel  to  the  atomic  age:  that  Instead  of 
fighting  Jews,  they  must  turn  their  energies 
to  fighting  disease  and  starvation. 

And  he  quietly  adds: 

"We  don't  expect  understanding  and  peace 
to  come  overnight.  The  Arab  Goliath  is 
angry  with  the  Israeli  David.  But  I  believe 
In  the  cooperation  of  the  Arabs — and  if  I 
didn't  sincerely  believe  this,  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve that  Israel  has  a  chance  in  the  Middle 
East." 

To  understand  Mr.  Eluth's  objectives,  you 
have  to  see  him  within  the  context  of  his 
country's  needs  and  dreams:  you  have  to  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  which  he  brought  to 
Washington  before  Israel  was  born,  for  that 
seemingly  hopeless  struggle  to  get  tradition- 
alists In  this  Government  to  reconsider  their 
thinking  about  Palestine. 

He  was  born  Eliahu  Epstein  (he  adopted 
the  Hebrew  name  Elath  recently)  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1903  and  fled  illegally  to  Palestine 
In  1924  after  spending  a  year  In  Jail  for 
Zionist  activities.  Many  friends  of  that  gen- 
eration "are  still  in  Siberia."  The  young 
Epstein  dug  ditches,  worked  on  Rcyal  Air 
Force  installations,  tilled  the  soil  ol  a  new 
kibbutz.  Suddenly,  "a  new  world  opened 
for  me."  On  installations  being  bull",  at  the 
Jordan-Saudi  Arabia  border  he  came  in 
touch  with  Arabs, 

As  he  watched  with  wonder  and  excite- 
ment, "the  Bible  became  a  Baedeker  ' — cen- 
turies-old customs  were  still  practiced.  And 
he  decided  to  stay  on,  to  study  their  way  of 
life,  in  particular  that  of  the  non.ads  or 
Bedouins,  "because  I  realized  that  we  d  have 
to  know  the  Arabs  for  our  own  secur  ty,  not 
only  as  politicians  but  as  people."  \Vhen  a 
new  school  of  Oriental  studies  was  opened 
at  Hebrew  University,  he  enrolled  on  his 
certificate  from  the  University  of  Kiev,  to 
specialize  in  Arab  affairs.  Here  he  n  et  and 
married  his  wife,  2:ahava,  who  was  also  a 
student. 

From  Judah  M.Tgnes.  president  of  tie  uni- 
versity, he  received  his  "greatest  insj  Iratlon 
and  encouragement"  to  go  to  live  among  the 
Arabs  and  study  there,  rather  than  at  Oxford 
or  the  German  universities,  as  was  tlie  cus- 
tom. On  a  scholarship,  he  went  to  Syria  and 
for  8  months  he  made  his  life  with  the 
Bedouins  now  living  in  their  tent  5,  now 
wandering  with  them  in  the  wild  desert, 
accepted  as  one  of  them,  learning  their 
language. 

When  later,  he  continued  has  studl  ;s  on  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship  at  the 
American  University  in  Beirut,  he  ?  as  the 
only  Jew  In  a  class  of  20  Arabs  (many  of 
whom  today  hold  diplomatic  post;).  He 
traveled  to  the  hinterlands  again,  dressed  as 
an  Arab  in  desert  robes  and  kefflyeh,  s  spiring 
"to  do  everything  to  build  bridges  instead  of 
walls  with  uiu:  Aiab  neighbors."    Praia  those 


and  earlier  nomadic  wanderings  came  numer- 
ous studies  and  two  books  The  Bedouins, 
Their  Life  and  Customs,  and  The  Population 
of  Transjordan. 

From  1934.  when  he  Joined  the  Middle 
Bast  Division  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  until 
1945.  Mr.  Elath  spent  half  of  his  lime  travel- 
ing In  Iran.  Iraq.  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt— sys- 
tematically meeting  their  leaders,  learning 
their  attitude  toward  Zionism.  The  most 
critical  and  dangerous  part  of  his  career 
began  5  years  ago — in  Washington. 

Alone,  and  with  no  status,  Mr.  Elath  came 
as  an  observer  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence and  as  director  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
office.  He  found  himself  "more  isolated  than 
In  the  Syrian  desert.  "  It  was  difficult  "Just 
to  obtain  the  noblesse  oblige  of  officials." 
He  met  people  in  the  State  Department  who 
were  nctively  hostile,  conditioned  by  politi- 
cal and  economic  ties  In  the  Middle  East: 
people  who  opposed  Zionism  or  who  were 
Ignorant  about  Palestine;  people  whose  way 
of  thinking  v.as  so  fixed  that  they  disliked 
change  and.  anyway,  "never  got  out  of  line." 
Knowing  these  things  was  "my  greatest  asset 
becau.se  it  gave  me  no  illusions."  He  set 
about,  not  to  quarrel  with  his  critics  but 
to  educate;  if  not  to  change  their  attitudes, 
at  least  to  Improve  them. 

Thus,  as  his  friends  recount,  Mr.  Elath 
came  to  be  known  as  definitely  partisan, 
but  as  one  who  never  lied  or  exaggerated. 
He  might  be  "v.rong"  from  where  they  stood; 
he  was  never  wrong  on  facts.  Doggedly,  sys- 
tematically, he  showed  them  his  people's 
shortcomings  and  mistakes — and  also  his 
people's  logic.  He  showed  them  where  ter- 
rorism was  against  their  cause  and  worse 
for  the  Jews  than  the  Arabs.  He  made  It 
clear  tliat  "we  were  not  pgainst  the  British 
but  against  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for.  had  not  the  same  generation  that 
produced  Bevin  also  produced  Balfour  and 
other  great  men  like  Cecil.  Lloyd  George, 
Churchill?" 

Above  all,  he  clarified  the  Arab  picture. 
He  explained  that  the  Jews'  return  to  the 
Middle  East  was  a  political  renaissance — 
that  they  were  not  the  enfarts  terribles  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  they  were  not 
there  to  help  themselves  alone,  or  even  as 
missionaries,  but  really  to  integrate  them- 
selves with  the  Middle  East,  combining  their 
eastern  origins  with  western  elements;  that 
whatever  the  Jewish  numbers,  they  would 
always  remain  a  minority  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  so  would  understandably  seek  relation- 
ships with  their  Arab  neighbors. 

The  past  2  years  have  brought  the  most 
dramatic  fulfillment  of  Mr.  E'ath's  work  and 
hopes.  The  first  milestune  came  on  May  14, 
1948.  when  the  Jews  proclaimed  their  state 
In  Tel  Aviv.  And  the  story  of  American 
recognition  is  now  a  classic.  The  White 
House  called  minutes  after  Tel  Aviv's  an- 
nouncement to  ask  whether  Mr.  Elath  was 
prepared  to  accept  recognition  for  his  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Elath  promptly  said  he  was — 
thou/h  he  had  no  time  to  refer  to  his  home 
Government  for  approval,  nor  did  he  even 
know  It.s  name.  He  rapidly  wrote  the  letter 
of  acceptance  in  the  name  of  the  "Jewish 
state,"  suddenly  heard  what  it  was  to  be 
called  over  the  radio,  rewrote  it  to  read 
"State  of     Israel." 

A  second  milestone  came  with  America's 
$1CO.COO,000  loan  to  the  infant  state— "be- 
cause material  support  means  political  £Up- 
port  and  stronger  confidence  in  us."  The 
third  milestone  was  American  support  for 
Israel's  adml-'^slon  to  the  United  Nations. 
One  of  Mr.  Elath's  most  cherished  papers  is  a 
handwritten  note  from  a  representative  of  an 
Arab  state: 

"Mr.  Epstein  (Elath).  I  welcome  you.  my 
friend.  I  hope  you  will  take  part  in  our 
debates." 

Greatest  among  the  factors  that  Mr.  Elath 
credits  for  these  successes  is  the  support  of 


Americans  of  all  faiths,  who  saw  parallels 
with  their  own  fight  for  independence,  for 
survival  and  the  building  of  a  democracy. 

His  associates  in  London  will  find  that  Mr. 
Elath  follows  a  rigorous  schedule.  A  vora- 
cious reader,  his  working  day  in  Washington 
began  at  home  with  American  and  foreign 
newspapers.  He  reached  the  embassy  by  9 
o'clock,  put  through  telephone  or  teletype 
calls  to  Israeli  representatives  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Lake  Success,  and  sent  tcle- 
gTpphic  dispatches  to  his  home  Government. 
On  a  typical  day  he  would  receive  the  press, 
other  ambassadors  and  Aubrey  Eban.  Israeli's 
delegate  to  the  UN  and  successor  to  Mr. 
Elath  as  Ambassador  to  Washington. 

He  would  lunch  with  Methodist  clergymen 
and  talk  off-the-cuff  for  an  hour  on  the  cre- 
ation and  goals  of  his  country  (while  they 
took  copious  notes) .  'Ilien  he  would  go  over 
to  the  State  Department  for  a  conference 
with  Middle  East  experts.  Next  there  would 
be  staff  meetings  of  first  secretaries  and  the 
commercial  and  military  attaches  (stepped 
up  recently  by  concern  over  arm.s  shipments 
to  Arab  countries).  His  dispatches  are  said 
to  have  been  brilliantly  knowledgeable  (and, 
as  his  American-born  secretary  adds  patient- 
ly,  "they  kept  us  late"). 

On  his  way  home  toi^is  apartment  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  he  would  make  a  hurried 
stop  to  buy  records  of  some  Bach  sonatas. 
For  dinner,  he  and  Mrs.  Elath,  a  \ivacious 
woman  who  studies  sculpting,  might  enter- 
tain another  Ambassador  and  his  wife. 

For  all  his  popularity  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Elath  gave  the  impression  of  a  lonely,  rest- 
less pe.son.  He  dislikes  the  pomp  and  crowds 
of  semiofficial  cocktail  gatherings  ( there  is 
little  of  this  in  modern  Israel ) .  and  chafes 
pgThist  formal  social  walls  which  shut  out 
lower-echelon  diplomats  whom  he  also  longs 
to  know.  His  tastes  are  simple — he  turned 
down  a  $50,000  gift  from  the  Waahingtcn 
Jewish  community  for  an  embassy,  in  favor 
of  giving  the  money  to  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  for  new  Imm.igrants. 

Just  as  Mr.  Elath  was  a  unique  figtire  in 
Washington,  so  his  staff,  which  numbers  39, 
contrasted  sharplv  with  that  of  older  em- 
bassies. The  Israeli  diplomats  are  mostly 
young  and  have  seen  service  with  the  British 
and  Israel  defense  armies.  But  the  business 
of  running  a  new  embassy  without  adequate- 
ly trained  personnel  often  posed  problems. 
The  difficulty  had  been  to  find  people  trained 
in  delicate  diplomatic  work,  with  broad 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle  East 
as  well  as  the  American  mentality.  As  he 
put  it,  "It's  not  Madiscn  Square  Garden 
which  makes  public  oninion  but  the  hard 
work  of  knowing  Individual  people  who 
count." 

The  feeling  has  been  that  Israel  is  send- 
ing out  too  many  untrained  people  from  the 
kibbutzim  (collectives),  or  strong  chauvin- 
ists with  the  old  feelings  of  intrigue.  One 
solution,  some  feel,  is  to  pick  a  legation 
like  Rome  where  candidates  for  the  foreign 
Eer\ice  may  receive  pilot  training  before  be- 
ing sent  on  to  such  m.ajor  powers  as  the 
United  States.  Devotion  and  zeal,  they  say, 
are  fine,  but  they  don't  make  up  for  tlie 
lack  of  .rained  diplomatic  technicians. 

The  road  ahead  for  Mr.  Elath  in  this  third 
year  of  Israel's  independence  is  full  of  the 
challenge  he  thrives  on— the  test  of  full 
understanding  with  Britain,  the  critical 
problems  of  Jerusalem,  of  Israel's  economic 
strtiggle.  and,  above  all,  the  que.st  for  a  real 
peace.  Ask  him  the  outcome  on  these  tests, 
and  hell  tell  you:  "We're  not  out  of  the 
woods.  But  our  program  is  stror^.g  and  Just. 
Since  we  cannot  afford  the  luxt.ry  of  being 
pessimistic  about  the  Arabs,  we  can  continue 
to  strive  for  their  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation. These  differences  will  be  straightened 
out." 

Seeing  how  the  moving  finger  has  already 
written,  it  all  seems  possible. 


Conineccement  Address  by  Aicbass=dor 

Henri  Bonnet  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity 
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or 


HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLUND 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  5,  at  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
His  Excellency,  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  French  Republic,  delivered  a 
highly  interesting,  eloquent,  and  inspir- 
ing speech  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Florida  State  University. 

In  view  of  the  traditional  and  long- 
.standing  friendship  existing  between  the 
French  people  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ambassador  included  in  his 
scholarly  address  several  highly  impor- 
tant observations  on  current  world  prob- 
lems, particularly  those  referring  to 
v.estern  EXirope  and  to  the  recent  sig- 
nificant proposals  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  to  create  a  pool  of  the  heavy 
industries  of  France  and  of  Germany.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  addre.ss 
of  Ambassador  Bonnet  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being 
today  the  guest  of  Florida  State  University 
and  of  addressing  such  a  distinguished  gath- 
ering of  professors  and  students  at  the  end 
of  a  year  of  fruitful  work,  and  on  the  eve  of 
a  holiday,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  for  all  of 
you  most  restful  and  propitious  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  wishes  and  projects  you  may 
have  formed  during  months  of  study.  It  Is 
also  a  great  Joy  for  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
wonderful  State  upon  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed her  most  glorious  gifts,  both  of  re- 
sources and  beauties,  and  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  European  settlements.  Jean 
Ribaut,  from  Dieppe.  France,  one  of  the  first 
pioneers,  called  "the  fairest.  fruitfuUest,  and 
pleasantest  of  all  the  world."  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  all  Frenchmen  that  their  country- 
men were  among  the  first  to  open  that  rich 
and  lovely  part  of  the  United  States  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  that  the  names  of 
Laudonniere  and  Ribaut  are  forever  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  Florida  where,  with 
their  heroic  Huguenot  followers,  they  toiled, 
suffered,  and  died,  thus  writing  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  pages  of  that  epic  which  is 
the  founding  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  a  great  lesson  of  courage  and  faith — 
upon  which  we  must  still  meditate  todav — 
was  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  early  set- 
tlers in  their  struggle  ngainst  man  and 
nature.  They  had  come  to  the  shores  of 
America  animated  by  their  deep  love  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  noble  spirit  of  adventure,  anxious 
to  open  new  lands  to  western  culture  and 
spread  their  faith  to  the  New  World.  They 
were  motivated  also  by  an  unshakable  con- 
fidence in  the  future  and  in  the  unlimited 
possibilities  offered  by  this  land  to  human 
valor  and  ingenuity.  Their  destiny  symbol- 
izes the  whole  history  of  mankind,  ever  ad- 
vancing along  the  paths  of  progress,  and  de- 
spite destructions  and  tragedies,  realizing 
new  achievements,  thus  ultimately  adding 
to  the  wenlth  of  human  victories  over  aU 
kinds  of  adverse  forces  and  creating  a  world 
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which  science.  Rrt.  and  research  are  enrich- 
ing still  w.ih  their  many  accomplisliments 
and  brilliant  promises  for  the  future. 

What  a  great  lesson  of  tolerance  and  coop- 
eration Is  also  to  be  found  here:  how  much 
faster  and  smoother  would  be  the  pace  <t 
progress  were  we  wise  enough  to  put  aside 
the  nusur.derstandjr.es.  quarrels,  and  feuds 
which  stained  with  blood  the  early  days  of 
.  the  pioneers  on  these  shores  as  well  as  the 

\  whole  history  of  mankind.     We  now  live  In 

an  era  In  which  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
In  every  field  of  human  endeavor  is  more 
than  ever  to  be  stressed.  A  striking  evidence 
of  this  need  can  be  found  in  your  daily 
studies  at  this  beautiful  university.  The 
days  have  long  passed  when  the  mind  could 
almost  entirely  master  the  field  of  human 
knowledge.  This  does  not  mean,  obviously, 
that  the  youths  of  today  should  not  be  given 
a  solid  and  extensive  foundation  of  learning 
before  specializing  in  their  chosen  branches 
of  activity,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  play 
their  parts  Intelligently  In  the  life  of  modern 
society.  That  Is  the  way  to  prepare  youth 
to  exercise  that  most  enviable  privilege  of  n 
tlseful  citizen — Independence  of  Judgment; 
that  is  to  say.  the  ability  to  think  for  him- 
self without  accepting  biased  or  false  Ideas. 
But  there  is  nowadays  no  branch  of  study  or 
research  which  does  not  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  work  being  accomplished  la 
related  fields:  It  Is  not  only  through  the 
work  of  the  past  ge.nerations  that  the  scholar 
of  this  day  builds  up  hi^  store  of  knowledge, 
but  also  through  the  Inventions,  achieve- 
ments, and  discoveries  of  his  colleagues,  those 
active  In  other  domains  as  well  as  in  his  own. 
It  is  a  fact  that  today  no  problem  can  be 
solved,  no  construction  work  accomplished, 
without  a  close  cooperation  among  men  en- 
gaged In  the  most  diversified  activities. 
Indeed,  cooperation  should  be  the  motto 
~4  of  the  world  today,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Ideal  of  understanding,  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion, of  combined  effort  toward  a  conimon 
hleh  goal  Is  more  urgently  needed  in  the  do- 
main of  international  relations  than  any- 
where else.  Here  again  we  might  recall  the 
lessons  given  to  us  by  the  pioneers;  unlim- 
ited possibilities  and  shining  promises  are 
offered  to  a  world  where  new  victories  over 
the  unknown  are  constantly  being  won;  and 
yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  a.'e  all  of  us  con- 
scious of  the  terrible  impending  dangers,  of 
the  destruction  and  devastation  which 
might  once  again  spread  over  the  globe  and 
sweep  away,  as  would  a  tidal  wave,  most  of 
the  wonders  accumulated  in  our  lands 
through  years  of  patient  eCTorts.  We  must 
gird  ourselves  against  such  a  threat,  and.  In 
a  common  and  tenacious  endeavor,  build  uo 
a  durable  p>eace. 

As  you  are  about  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved 
vacation,  I  should  hate  to  be  unable  to  give 
you  a  word  of  hope  and  of  confidence.  True, 
there  are  dangers,  but  I  remain  convinced 
that  we  can  still  preserve  peace  for  the  com- 
ing generations.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
magic  formula  enabling  us  to  reach  this  ob- 
jective which,  undoubtedly,  corresponds  to 
the  longing  of  millions  and  millions  of  the 
people  on  earth.  The  hopes  which  all  of  tis, 
after  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  last  war,  had 
placed  In  international  cooperation,  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  A  deep  distrust  and  a  sharp 
division  have  developed  In  our  contemporary 
world;  we  had  hoped  to  ensure  peace  by  com- 
mon agreement,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
collective  security,  by  the  outlawing  of  war; 
this  remains  cur  goal— the  goal  of  the  United 
Nations.  But.  meanwhile,  we  have  had  to 
resort  to  the  older  system  of  armed  peace,  of 
the  prevention  of  war  by  the  creation  of  a 
superior  force  to  deter  any  posislble  aggres- 
sion. 

At  this  point,  fortunately,  one  finds  a 
ray  of  hope.  If  we  are  not  In  a  position 
to  buUd  at  once  a  United  Nations  endowed 


with  decisive  powers.  If  we  cannot  ensure 
now  the  undisputed  reign  of  international 
law,  giving  universal  foundations  to  collec- 
tive security,  we  can.  at  least,  and  must,  act 
efficiently  and  promptly  In  a  more  limited 
sphere,  strongly  organizing  oiu:  Western 
World,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  universal 
peace.  Our  hope  rests  on  the  successfully 
growing  cooperation  among  the  democratic 
peoples  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — a  powerful  a.ssoclation  of  na- 
tions, rich  In  their  civilization  and  their 
natural  resources,  possessing  the  same  faith 
In  freedom,  the  same  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man.  the  same  love  for  peaceful  progress, 
all  of  them  firmly  determined  to  fight  If 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
Inherited  from  their  forefathers,  but  all  of 
them  convinced  also  that  they  must  strive 
In  every  way  px)sslble  to  bring  about  honor- 
ably the  blessings  of  world  peace. 

That  cooperation  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  World  was  still  further  strength- 
ened recently  on  the  occasion  of  the  inter- 
allied meetlncs  held  ir  London.  You  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  one  of 
the  most  promising  developments  of  this 
last  period,  one  which,  It  is  true,  directly 
concerns  my  countrv.  but  which  also  is  most 
Important  to  the  filmire  of  the  world.  You 
have  sometimes  heard  doubts  expressed  on 
the  ability  of  old  Europe  to  unite.  One  of 
the  proclaimed  purposes  of  the  Marshall 
plan  was  to  help  the  old  Continent  to  link 
its  various  peoples  more  closely,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  I  believe  that  It 
Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  inter-European 
cooperation  will  be  removed  when  the  re- 
cenj  dramatic  proposal  of  my  Government 
for  an  industrial  union  between  France  and 
Germany  is  Implemented,  as  I  am  fully  con- 
fident it  will  be. 

We  In  Europe  did  not  do  soon  enough 
what,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
your  founding  fathers  did  when  they  decided 
to  federate  their  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  the 
meantime  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
nlpeteenth  century  took  place,  adding  ter- 
rific economic  difficulties  to  the  political 
reasons  which  prevented  a  federation  of  Eu- 
rope— a  lengthy  heritage  of  wars,  rivalries, 
ambitions,  and  deep-seated  feuds.  It  is  not 
an  easier  task  to  remove  custom  barriers 
from  around  nations  of  forty  to  fifty  million 
Inhabitants  than  It  would  be  to  suppress 
them  here  In  your  prosperous  United  States, 
but  there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  something  must  be  done  in  that 
direction  that  Europe  must  become  a  big 
market  op>en  to  a  broader  and  more  fruitful 
competition,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
there  is  a  popular  longing  in  the  Old  World 
for  such  an  achievement.  The  problem  Is, 
How  to  begin?  I  think  a  solution  was  of- 
fered a  few  days  ago  by  the  PTench  Foreign 
Minister  whe^n  he  proposed  to  create  a  pool 
of  the  heavy  Industries  of  France  and  of 
Germany.  I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  polit- 
ical consequences  of  such  a  bold  act.  In  the 
terms  of  the  decision  of  the  French  Cabi- 
net, "it  would  make  war  not  only  unthink- 
able but  materially  impossible"  between  two 
nations  who  have  been  enemies  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
to  make  such  a  decision  when.  In  the  last 
decade,  our  country  had  once  again  been 
Invaded  and  bled  white,  and  during  four 
long  and  dark  years,  ruthlessly  oppressed  by 
the  Nazis 

What  I  especially  want  to  emphasize  today 
Is  that  a  new  principle  is  Involved  in  the 
proposed  agreement  which  may  lead  to  en- 
tirely different  and  promising  developments 
in  Europe — a  principle  which  would  amount, 
when  applied,  to  the  curtailment  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  participating  nations  In  the 
vital  field  of  their  economic  lives.  The  pur- 
pose of   this  agreement  is  to   put  the  coal 


and  steel  Industries  of  Germany,  Prance,  and 
of  other  countries  of  western  Europ« .  shou'a 
they  desire  to  Join  us,  as  we  hope  tiey  will, 
under  a  common  high  authority  composed 
of  Independent  and  well-qualified  p-.Tsonall- 
ties.  appointed  by  the  member  government* 
and  endowed  with  real  powers  of  decision  for 
the  development  and  modernization  of  pro- 
duction, the  broadening  of  markets  the  ex- 
pansion of  exports,  and  the  improve  ment  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Industrial  work- 
ers In  the  participating  countries.  The 
powers  of  the  high  authority  would  be  de- 
fined by  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  ih;  Parlia- 
ments of  France,  Germany,  and  any  other 
nation  becoming  a  member  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation, and  after  those  ratifications  have 
been  obtained  the  decisions  of  the  high  au- 
thority would  be  binding  on  all  ihe  par- 
ticipants In  this  enterprise.  It  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  a  federation  of  Europe;  it 
might  very  well  change  the  entire  course  of 
history  for  the  old  continent. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  such  an  crganlza- 
tlon  would  differ  vastly  from  tht  cartels 
which  have,  from  time  to  time.  beei.  formed 
to  prevent  competition  within  a  given  Indus- 
try; first,  because  the  new  arrargementa 
would  be  both  public  and  subject  to  public 
control  Instead  of  being  based  on  secret 
agreements.  Second,  because  the  proposed 
Industrial  union  would  be  supervisee*  by  In- 
dependent appointees,  defending  the  In- 
terests of  all.  Instead  of  being  administered 
by  the  representatives  of  vested  nterests. 
Finally,  because  the  objective  of  this  project 
would  be  to  ensure  the  merging  of  markets, 
the  expansion  of  production  and  of  competi- 
tion in  the  International  field,  Ir stead  of 
exploiting  exclusively  national  markets  pro- 
tected by  restrictive  practices. 

These  developments  aim  at  the  reinforce*- 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  community  because, 
internationally  as  well  as  nation  illy,  tha 
strength  of  a  society  rests  on  the  vl  ;or  of  Ita 
component  parts.  On  one  side  of  t  le  ocean, 
there  Is  the  most  powerful  nation  of  our  con- 
temporary world,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: on  the  other  side,  we  must  recreate  grad- 
ually a  group  of  nations  closely  ui  Ited  and 
fully  able  to  develop  their  Immen.-e  poten- 
tialities. Only  thus  will  we  be  in  a  position 
to  build  together  a  stronghold  of  pe  >ce. 

I  am  happy  to  add.  as  a  tribute  to  the 
policy  followed  by  your  Government  and  by 
your  Congress,  that  the  bold  decis  ons  now 
In  the  making  could  not  have  be?n  taken 
without  the  help  so  generously  given  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Marsh  ill  plan, 
enabling  the  countries  of  western  Burojje  to 
rebuild  their  economic  systems  and  renew- 
ing In  them  the  confidence  so  Indijpensable 
to  the  planning  of  a  better  future.  There 
can  be  no  better  proof  of.  nor  moie  prom- 
ising a  reward  for.  the  farsightedness  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  her  old 
and  faithful  allies  of  the  Western  World. 

Less  than  3  months  ago.  I  was  li  France, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  wonderful  con- 
tribution of  the  American  people  to  the  re- 
covery of  nry  country  Is  deeplv  and  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  hard-working  Fre  ich  citi- 
zens. You  may  also  be  assured  that  :he  com- 
munity of  Ideals  shared  by  the  foi  nders  of 
our  two  Republics  remain  Intact,  md  that 
the  youth  of  France  has  the  same  aspira- 
tions and  the  same  enthusiasm  whl;h  It  has 
often  been  my  privilege  to  see  and  admire 
In  the  youth  of  America. 

Let  me  express  the  sincere  wish  that  many 
of  you.  and  I  would  like  to  say  all  of  you, 
will  visit  Paris  and  France  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  and  that  as  many  Frmch  stu- 
dents as  possible  will  be  able  to  rorne  hero 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  people,  so  that  the 
close  and  lasting  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  France  will  not  only  en- 
dure, but  become  more  and  more  a  dear  and 
living  reality  fur  our  two  nations. 
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Against  Recognition  of  Red  China 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.'^consin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hope  that  our  Government  will  re- 
sist every  effort  that  i.s  being  made  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  Communi.=;t  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Nations.  On  last 
Friday  the  Gallup  poll  reported  that 
public  sentiment  is  more  than  2  to  4- 
against  recognizing  Red  China.  If  we 
really  want  to  contain  communism  here 
is  a  good  place  to  start.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  report  we  have  to  date  that  both 
England  and  France  are  for  recognition, 
let  u;5  take  a  different  course  and  act  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  Gallup  poll: 
Public  Sentiment  More  Than  2  to  1  Against 

Recognizing  Red  China— Voters  in  Survey 

Land  Ide.\  of  Bipartisan  Policy.  But  Sat 

We  Do  Not  Have  Such  Policy  Now 
(By  G3orge  Gallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

PaiNCETON.  N.  J.,  June  1.— Although  Brit- 
ain's Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin  Is  urging 
that  Red  China  be  given  a  seat  on  the  UN, 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  are  Just  as  hostile  as  ever. 

The  latest  survey  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  flnds.  for  Instance, 
that  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Reds  by  the  American  Government  Is  op- 
posed by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  wesy^rn 
democracies  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  is  the  basis  of  the  current  impasse 
In  the  United  Nations.  Refusal  to  seat  the 
Red  delegation  has  caused  Russia  to  boycott 
the  major  functions  of  the  UN.  bringing 
much  of  Its  work  to  a  standstill. 

While  Britain  has  b:-en  friendly  to  the 
Red  regime,  Washington  has  remained 
adamant  In  refusing  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Pelplng  Government. 

To  determine  whether  American  public 
sentiment  had  changed  any  toward  the 
Chinese  regime,  the  Institute  put  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition  before  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  voting  population  alter 
testing  people's  knowledge  of  developments 
In  China. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  two 
voters  out  of  every  three  (65  percent)  had  a 
correct  idea  of  how  China  Is  governed.  (All 
of  the  Ciiina  mainland  is  governed  by  a  Com- 
munist regim  •.  The  Island  of  Formosa  is 
governed  by  the  Nationalists  ) 

The  second  question  was:  "Do  you  think 
the  United  States  should  recognize  the  new 
government  in  China — that  is.  do  you  think 
wc  should  send  an  ambassador  and  have 
dealings  with  this  government  In  China?  ' 

The  vote:  Percent 

Favor    recognition 16 

Opposed 40 

No  opinion 9 

Total. 03 

Not  familiar  with  China  situation 35 

Grand  total. 100 

A  similar  survey  In  November  1949  showed 
ft  ratio  of  20  percent  for  recognition,  42  per- 
cent against. 


vrrws  ON  bipartisan  po:,ict 

The  administration's  China  pcllcy  has  been 
singled  out  for  attack  by  a  great  many  Re- 
publican ler'ders.  They  argue  t.iat  we  might 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  fall  of  China 
into  Communist  hands  if  we  aad  followed 
a  different  policy,  and  that  if  Republicans 
had  been  consulted  by  the  administration  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  China  the  cut- 
come  mipht  have  been  oifferent. 

Actually,  some  Republicans  contend  we 
have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  In  name 
only.  They  say  that  It  consls'.s  mainly  In 
inviting  Republican  leaders  to  ipprove  poli- 
cies that  have  already  been  determined 
upon    by   the   administration. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
the  term  "bipartisan  foreign  policy"  is  little 
known.  Only  one  voter  in  ever;  four  knows 
what  the   phrase   means   or   rerers   to. 

This  "informed"  group  of  voters  say  al- 
mcst  unanimously  that  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  is  a  good  idea,  but  most  of  them  de- 
clare that  we  do  not  have  such  a  policy 
now.  Republicans,  especially,  claim  that  we 
do  not. 

Here  are  the  findings  In  the  Institute 
survey:  "When  you  hear  or  read  about  the 
term  'bipartisan  foreign  policy,"  what  does 
Vtiat  mean  to  you?" 

Percent 

Generally  correct   answers 26 

Don't  know  and  incorrect 74 

The  term  refers  to  Joint  determination  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  of  our 
actions  and  policies  in  dealing  with  other 
countries. 

The  26  percent  familiar  with  the  term  were 
asked:  "Do  you  think  it  Is  a  gixjd  idea  or  a 
poor  idea  to  have  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy?" 

The  vote: 

Percent 

Good  idea 21 

Fair  or  poor 3 

Don't    know 2 

Total    _ 26 

"Would  you  say  that  we  now  have  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  or  not?" 

Here  Is  the  over-all  vote  and  the  vote  by 
parties: 


Ropijh- 
llcans 

Demo- 
rrats 

All 
voters 

■^'i^:  wpdo 

Percent 
in 

^5 

Percent  Percent 
9              0 

No;  We  <!o  not., 

9 
3 

14 

Don"t  know 

3 

Subtotal 

Not  familiiir  with  term 

34 

m 

21 
79 
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74 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    K.ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
the  Honorable  Alf  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas, 
delivered  an  impressive  and  informative 
address  at  the  convocation  of  the  College 
of  Emporia  in  Emporia,  Kins.,  on  the 
subject.  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 

Mr.  Landon,  as  you  know,  is  a  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 


was  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1936. 

Mr.  Landon  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  and  study  to  our  interna- 
tional problems.  His  views  on  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large. 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 

Before  embarking  on  his  nonpolitical  ex- 
cursion to  the  Northwe-t.  President  Truman 
told  the  American  people  that  the  inter- 
national situation  was  improving.  That  re- 
markable statement  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  General  Bradley's  words  that  the 
world  crisis  had  worsened  In  the  past  few 
months. 

The  coid  facts  support  General  Bradley. 
For  that  reason  I  cannot  succumb  to  the 
easy  temptation  to  speak  only  what  people 
may  like  to  hear.  If  our  great  Nation  Is  to 
survive  we  must  face  up  to  uncomfortable 
facts.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
we  are  drifting  toward  disaster  and  unless 
we  radically  change  our  course  we  may  soon 
find  ourselves  over  an  abyss. 

The  Soviet  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb 
has  completely  altered  our  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. Today  our  situation  is  extreme. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  can  become 
hopeless.  Atomic  scientist  Harold  C.  Urey 
has  warned  that  the  next  2  years  could — and 
probably  will — see  the  atomic  lead  of  the 
United  States  effectively  wiped  out. 

Perhaps  that  ominous  prediction  Inspired 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  to  set  1954  as 
essential  completion  date  for  the  Atlantic 
pact  military  defenses. 

If  the  Soviets  attain  atomic  equality  and 
retain  their  present  overwhelming  superior- 
ity on  land  and  their  comfortable  margin 
of  superiority  in  tactical  air  power  they  will 
be  able  to  play  with  us  like  a  cat  with  a 
mouse.  The  march  of  events  for  the  past  5 
years  is  making  nonsense  of  most  of  the 
American  plans  to  contain  Soviet  aggression. 

Once  the  American  people  see  our  situa- 
tion In  proper  perspective  they  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  deal  with  It  effectively.  In 
the  race  for  survival  It  is  later  than  we  dare 
think. 

We  won  World  War  n  at  tremendoiu  coet, 
and  lost  the  peace  The  foundations  of 
American  security  will  be  undermined  In 
the  months  Ahlch  lie  ahead  unless  frank 
leadership  requires  our  people  to  pay  a 
still  heavier  price  for  their  own  survival. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  facts  of  Soviet 
aggression.  Soviet  leaders  have  made  It  quite 
clear  that  they  seek  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  non-Communist  world.  Whenever 
possible  they  have  adhered  to  these  alms  In 
practice.  Communist  philosophy  has  always 
rejected  all  previous  standards  of  Interna- 
tional conduct.  Trickery  has  been  exalted 
to  the  number  one  principle  in  Soviet  for- 
eign affairs.  To  the  Kremlin  no  real  dis- 
tinction exists  between  war  and  peace  ex- 
cept in  the  emphasis  placed  on  military  or 
political  and  psychological  pressures. 

Since  VJ-day  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
quered a  greater  empire  than  that  won  by 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  at  the  height  of 
their  military  aggression.  The  Soviet  Union 
stands  today  as  a  more  completely  military 
state  than  Nazi  Germany  or  ancient  Sparta. 
Communist  gains  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  aa 
real  as  if  they  had  been  won  in  pitched 
battles  against  the  West. 

Nothing  breeds  success  like  success.  The 
Stiviets  are  becoming  confident  if  not  down- 
right cocky.  Malenkov.  ranking  man  In  the 
Politburo — possibly  being  groora?d  for  Sta- 
lin's successor — reflected  this  attitude  when 
he  recently  stated  "With  the  victory  of  the 
Chinese  people,  the  people's  democracies  of 
Europe  and  Asia  together  with  the  Soviet 
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socialist  power  embrace  a  population  of 
approximately  800. 000, 000." 

There  U  not  one  single  action  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of  the  war 
consistent  with  the  alms  of  permanent 
peacv'. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat  the  pollclea 
adopted  by  our  Government  have  been  con- 
fused, faltering  and  Invariable  late.  We 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  daneer 
and  slower  in  reacting  to  it.  We  have  tried 
to  preserve  our  peace  by  refusing  to  stand 
by  our  principles.  One  of  the  factors  of  the 
present  crisis  has  been  American  Indeci- 
sion and  vacillation  m  high  places. 

Or.  the  credit  side  the  Administration  be- 
latedly rejected  the  trend  of  appeasement 
so  much  in  vogue  in  Wiishington  when 
Churchill  made  his  electrifying  speech  at 
Fulton.  Mo.,  in  1946.  But  meanwhile  we 
have  lost  the  great  nation  of  China  to  our 
~  cause  and  we  have  not  even  begun  to  ad- 
vance acainst  the  forces  of  tyranny. 

Expansion  engenders  expansion.  The 
frontiers  of  communism  have  been  advanc- 
ing while  those  of  freedom  have  been  re- 
ceding. As  the  free  world  is  being  com- 
pressed Into  a  smaller  and  smaller  area  by 
the  malignant  growth  of  communism,  the 
number  of  choices  open  to  us  become  fewer. 

The  appalling  tragedy  of  the  present  situ- 
ation stems,  in  part,  from  the  reluctance  of 
our  leaders  to  make  these  choices  because 
they  believe  them  unpopular  with  the  people. 
My  trxist  In  the  character  of  the  American 
people  Is  greater  than  that.  To  save  our 
skins  the  false  sense  of  security — created  by 
groundless  ofCclal  assurances  must  be  dis- 
pe'lcd. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  record.  Despite  our 
tremendous  efforts  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  a  war-torn  world  the  underlying 
tension  created  by  Soviet  aggression  con- 
tinues unatated.  Despite  our  efforts  to  con- 
tain communism,  the  Soviet  empire  Is  rela- 
tively stronger  today  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past.  Despite  cur  tardy  efforts  to  restore 
our  military  strength  the  balance  of  military 
power  is  tipping  toward  the  Kremlin.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  unless  we  immediately 
mcblllze  our  resources  on  a  scale  far  beyond 
that  contemplated  by  the  administration 

The  inadequacy  of  American  foreign  policy 
can  be  seen  on  any  map.  It  was  also  revealed 
by  the  Insolent  Soviet  action  in  shooting 
down  the  American  plane  in  the  Baltic  with 
the  loKS  of  10  American  lives. 

It  Is  an  ironic  fact  that  the  United  Stales 
at  the  peak  of  her  power  stands  almost  at 
-  bay  before  the  assaults  of  a  nation  Inferior 
to  us  spiritually,  politically,  and  industrially. 
The  only  fair  way  to  Judge  a  policy  is  by  the 
-results  It  obtains.  The  conduct  of  American 
policy  since  the  end  o:  the  war  Is  a  tragic 
failure  by  this  standard. 

The  primary  weakness  of  cur  policy  lies  In 
the  fact  that  It  has  never  aimed  at  a  clear 
cut.  positive  objective.  It  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  know  where  you're  going  in  order 
to  make  any  progress.  The  only  aims  ever 
announced  for  our  policy  have  been  thOFe 
of  containment  and  resistance.  Except  In  a 
few  areas,  such  as  Greece,  we  have  been  on 
the  political  defensive.  Even  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  most  positive  step  undertaken  by 
the  administration  is  essentially  defensive 
In  character.  It  Is  time  to  move  forward, 
for  if  we  continue  to  hold  only  to  negative 
objectives  we  will   lose  even   them. 

In  war  whether  hot  or  cold  the  side  which 
stays  permantly  on  the  defensive  will  lose. 
Moreover,  even  our  negative  policy  of  con- 
tainment has  been  applied  inconsistently.  I 
for  one  cannot  view  our  loss  jf  China  as  a 
triumph  of  American  diplomacy.  Whatever 
the  true  causes  of  this  debacle  may  be  the 
American  position  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
weakened.  The  present  rulers  of  China  once 
described  as  agrarian  reformers  by  State  De- 
partment p<«ncymakers  are  tied  to  Moscow 
with  a  rod  of  Ircn.    This  deieat — one  of  the 


most  far  reaching  In  modern  times — took 
place  while  our  announced  policy  was  to  con- 
tain Communist  aggression. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  things 
might  be  worse.  Wallace  end  the  appease- 
ment he  championed  was  given  his  walking 
papers  We  have  made  the  great  decision  to 
stop  the  retreat  in  Europe,  and  finally  in 
Asia.  But  we  have  not  yet  taken  the  offen- 
sive, we  have  not  yet  seized  the  initiative. 
Moscow  has  called  the  main  plays  in  world 
p<ilitics  since  1945.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  decisions  made  in  Washington 
will  give  the  evil  men  in  the  Kremlin  as 
many  sleepless  nights  as  their  schemes  have 
brought  to  millions  of  free  men  the  world 
over. 

This  time  of  crisis  calls  for  radical  new 
decisions  in  our  foreign  policy.  We  need 
a  brand  of  American  leadership  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  time  we  have  to  act  in  is 
very  limited.  It  can  be  made  to  work  for  us 
If  we  strike  out  this  moment  on  a  new 
course.  Unless  we  adopt  a  bold,  new  politi- 
cal program  the  Soviet  Union  will  Inevitably 
draw  ahead. 

We  read  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
today  because  their  political  leaders  were 
more  courageous  and  had  greater  vision  than 
the  leaders  of  Carthage. 

Whether  the  future  historians  will  write 
of  our  heroes  and  principles  of  freedom  or  of 
our  national  destruction  depends  on  the  type 
of  leadership  we  receive  during  these  crucial 
years  before  the  Soviets  can  match  our  atomic 
stockpile 

Political  objectives  mu.st  be  down  to  earth 
If  they  are  going  to  Influence  action.  The 
Soviets  have  never  been  squeamish  in  setting 
forth  their  avowed  policy.  'One  or  the  other 
must  conquer"  has  been  the  motto  of  the 
Kremlin.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  none  of 
oxzr  spiritual  beliefs,  none  of  the  principles 
which  have  inspired  our  liation  since  its 
foundation  could  survive  the  Communist 
conquest,  the  first  objective  of  American 
foreign  policy  must  be  equall..  as  bold, 
equally  direct.  In  plain  words,  our  primary 
objective  must  be  the  separation  of  the 
world-wide  Communist  Party  from  power. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  elimination  of  the 
Communist  Party  will  solve  all  the  ills  of 
the  world,  but  I  do  assert  that  a  just  peace 
is  Impossible  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  ruled  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  only  way  to  clear  an  area  of  rattle- 
snakes Is  to  destroy  their  nests.  The  main 
nest  of  the  Communists  is  in  the  Kremlin. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  tackle  communism 
only  in  places  remote  from  the  center,  such 
as  Greece  or  China  or  Iran,  we  can  only 
gain  Indecisive  results  at  the  expense  of 
great  effort.  We  have  poured  millions  of 
dollars  Into  Greece  yet  we  have  not  solved 
the  problem  of  communism  there.  It  Is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  that  the  Communist  cam- 
paign to  conquer  Greece  will  be  renewed 
whenever  it  suits  the  Communist  purpose  to 
resume  operations  toward  the  Dardanelles. 
Our  air  lift  to  save  Berlin  from  Communist 
domination  also  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Yet  today  Berlin  is  no  more 
secure  than  when  the  Soviets  again  per- 
mitted us  to  send  food  overland  Into  this 
l)eleaguered  city. 

Lacking  a  real  objective  the  few  victories 
we  have  won  In  the  cold  war  have  achieved 
limited  results  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
their  vast  costs.  The  Soviets  on  the  other 
hand  have  really  lost  nothing  by  these  abor- 
tive for  ys. 

I  want  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  our 
objective  should  be  the  destruction  of  the 
organLsm  of  the  Communist  Party  and  not 
the  people  It  enslaves.  Rather,  we  must 
d  Clare  all  people  who  are  laboring  under 
the  yoke  of  that  monstrous  tyranny  to  be 
our  allies.  The  Russian  people  themselves 
mu.Tt  be  encouraged  to  Join  us  In  the  battle 
for  freedom. 


I  submit  that  In  the  world  of  today  we 
Americans  are  the  real  revolution irlcs.  Our 
wisest  course  Is  to  push  our  revolutionary 
Ideas  of  political  and  economic  freedom  un- 
der the  rule  of  law  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  earth. 

Just  as  our  country  could  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free,  the  world  It; elf  cannot 
endure  divided  as  It  Is  today.  The  time  for 
making  deals  with  Moscow  has  ended.  Let 
those  who  say  that  a  genuine  peace  can  exist 
as  long  as  the  Communist  leaders  rule  the 
Kremlin  come  forth  and  state  the  basis  for 
their  pipe  dream. 

Modern  technology  hiis  made  the  world 
one.  That  peace  can  be  establisl  ed  as  long 
as  a  permanent  political  schism  exists  be- 
tween east  and  west  Is  out  of  th '  question. 
Let  us  be  as  courageous  as  the  Communist 
and  recorrnlze  the  ilfe  and  death  nature  of 
the  struggle. 

Once  we  establish  the  destruction  of  Com- 
munist power  as  our  primary  objective  we 
can  end  the  drift  which  stUl  cl  aracterlzes 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs.  Practical  politi- 
cal offensive  campaigns  can  then  be  under- 
taken. 

First,  we  must  end  our  cowardly  acquies- 
cence to  the  status  quo  existing  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  We  must  publicly  p-oclaim  our 
sympathies  with  millions  sufferlrg  from  the 
Iron  heel  of  communism  In  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
the  smaller  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  We 
must  hold  open  to  them  the  hope  of  eventual 
liberation  Just  as  we  did  to  the  people  of 
Europe  when  they  were  subjected  to  Nazi 
tyranny,  and  to  the  people  of  China  and  the 
Philippines  when  they  lived  under  Japanese 
militarism.  These  people  enslaved  by  Com- 
munism must  be  told  that  the  dawn  of  lib- 
erty will  follow  their  night. 

That  campaign  is  essential  to  all  of  our 
existing  programs  for  unless  the  Soviets  are 
forced  to  withdraw  to  their  1939  borders, 
there  is  no  chance  whatsoever  of  Euroiiean 
recovery  succeeding.  The  Iron  curtain 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  natural  flow  of 
trade  between  eastern  and  western  Europe  on 
which  Europe's  healthy  economic  life  de- 
pends. 

European  recovery  also  requires  European 
unity.  Perhaps  the  most  heartening  omen 
on  the  entire  world  scene  is  the  recent 
French  offer  to  integrate  their  economy  with 
that  of  Germany.  Political  and  economic 
unity  are  inseparable  and  this  concrete  and 
enlightened  action  on  the  part  of  the  French 
holds  seeds  of  great  promise.  European 
unity  has  been  one  of  the  constructive  aims 
of  our  foreign  policy  but  one  that  has  not 
t5een  prosecuted  with  all  the  skill  and  Influ- 
ence we  possess. 

Much  of  our  European  aid  program  has 
been  conducted  like  a  vast  International 
WPA.  It  has  not  furthered  practical  steps 
toward  European  unity.  As  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  during  World  War  11  we  projjcrly 
Insisted  that  our  military  equipment  be  used 
to  gain  the  common  objectives  against  the 
enemy.  We  are  the  arsenal  of  freedom  in  the 
cold  war  !\nd  in  the  Interest  of  our  European 
friend.s  we  must  exercise  our  right  to  pro- 
mote European  unity  with  every  ship  fl'.led 
with  American  goods  or  arms.  I  believe 
Europeans  will  welcome  this  type  of  leader- 
ship. 

German  unity  must  be  one  of  our  goals 
within  the  larger  framework  of  a  European 
order.  Rather  than  trying  to  suppress  this 
baf-lc  Instinct  of  the  German  people  we  must 
encourage  it. 

The  iron  curtain  cuts  squarely  across  Ger- 
many. At  Yalta  the  Soviets  detached  large 
areas  from  Germany  as  part  of  a  clever,  long- 
ranged  political  swindle.  This  maneuver, 
which  has  become  Increasingly  obvious,  is  to 
hold  out  the  bait  of  these  stolen  territories  as 
Inducement  for  German  unity  within  the 
Cjmmunlst  orbit.  We  must  defeat  this 
scheme.    Germany  is  a  vital  member  of  the 
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West  and  must  become  unified  as  a  western 
nation  and  not  as  a  Communist  satellite. 
The  unification  of  Germany  as  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic  community  will  crack  the  Iron 
curtain  at  Us  weakest  point.  It  will  do  more 
than  any  other  single  thing  to  destroy  the 
base  of  Communist  power. 

Our  natural  preoccupation  with  Europe 
mvist  not  make  us  forget  the  vast  problems 
of  Asia.  We  have  a  policy  for  China — an- 
nounced over  50  years  ago  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay — the  open-door  policy. 
That  policy  was  our  guide  In  World  War  II, 
when  much  of  China  was  overrun  by  the 
Japanese,  and  must  continue  to  be  ours  dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  when  all  of  China  has  been 
enslaved  by  the  Communist  puppets  of 
Moscow. 

Nor  can  we  forget  Japan.  Under  present 
policies  Japan  will  be  supported  by  an  Amer- 
ican dole  for  generations  to  come.  A  program 
must  be  found  to  harness  the  skill  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Japanese  people  so  that  they 
can  support  themselves  and  contribute  to 
the  mutual  well-being  of  the  millions  of 
people  In  Asia  and  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Each  specific  step  I  have  advocated  Is  a 
positive  part  of  the  over-all  offensive  to  de- 
stroy the  Communist  power.  Succes* 
achieved  on  any  front  will  help  crack  the  Iron 
curtain  and  force  the  Communist  power  to 
disgorge  Its  conquests.  We  cannot  allow  the 
Communists  time  to  consolidate  their  gain*  ■ 
to  prepare  new  springboards  for  further  ad- 
vances. Nor  can  we  suffer  the  world-wide 
appendages  of  the  Kremlin — the  Commtmlst 
Parties  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Japan,  of  Latin- 
America,  and  even  of  the  United  States — to 
sabotage  our  offensive.  We  must  cut  the 
spinal  cord  of  these  fifth  columns  by  severing 
their  connection  with  Moscow.  We  must 
Initiate  a  world-wide  campaign  to  smash  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  professional  agents 
of  Moscow  sow  the  seeds  of  treason  and  dis- 
unity through  the  camp  of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  not  permit  necessity  for  this  essen- 
tial campaign  to  be  obscured  by  false  cries 
for  civil  liberty,  by  maudlin  totalitarian  lib- 
erals. Treason  is  not  one  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties defined  by  our  Constitution.  I  can  see 
no  harm  In  any  native  Communist  Party, 
but  only  the  greatest  peril  in  Moscow-di- 
rected fifth  columns. 

The  United  Nations  must  become  our  bat- 
tleground for  freedom.  When  the  aims  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  are  realized 
the  cold  war  will  be  ended.  When  the  alms 
of  the  United  Nations  are  practiced  In  east- 
ern Europe  the  Iron  curtain  will  melt  away. 
The  United  Nations  Is  a  ready-made  Instru- 
ment through  which  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  can  press  their  offensive  for  peace  and 
survival. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  choose 
to  remain  In  a  revitalized  United  Nations. 
Today  their  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  extremely  limited.  Of  the  34  sepa- 
rate bodies,  commissions,  or  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
Joined  or  Is  boycotting  22.  We  can  no  longer 
permit  Soviet  obstructionism  to  block  the 
real  work  the  UN  can  accomplish. 

I  realize  that  the  measures  I  advocate  to 
you  today  are  far  in  advance  of  those  officially 
sponsored  by  the  administration,  but  the 
crisis  we  face  will  not  be  solved  either  by 
halfway  policies  or  procrastination. 

A  freedom  offensive  does  not  Imply  war. 
There  are  many  means  at  our  disposal  to 
force  back  the  frontiers  of  communism  short 
of  war.  We  have  great  power  and  Joined 
with  otir  friends  we  must  use  this  power  to 
destroy  tyranny. 

The  dangers  of  a  strong  policy  are  infi- 
nitely less  than  those  of  a  weak  one.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  we  remain  on  the  political 
defensive  and  continue  to  spend  $20,000,- 
000.000  annually  in  national  defense  and  for- 
eign aid?  Twenty  years  from  now,  after 
spending  four  hundred  billions  on  a  fruit- 
less policy,  we  will  be  worse  off  than  we  are 
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today — and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  Immeas- 
urably stronger. 

A  unified  command  under  the  Atlantic  Pact 
means  little  unless  the  i'.emocrac:es  of  west- 
ern Europe  are  prepared  to  back  It  up  with 
the  integration  of  their  economics  as  well 
as  military  measures.  There  is,  of  cotu-se,  the 
risk  that  an  offensive  policy  will  provide  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  to  strike  tefore  their 
base  system  Is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  forces 
of  freedom.  This  risk  we  must  courageously 
accept  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

There  is  a  stronger  chance  that  an  accel- 
erated offensive  policy  will  generate  suffi- 
cient power  for  the  western  denr.ocracles  to 
prevent  world  war  III.  Consequently,  I  can 
see  no  better  path  toward  peace  than  to 
energetically  push  forward  the  1  rentiers  of 
freedom.  The  shackles  of  tyranny  will  be 
our  fate  If  we  blindly  refuse  to  make  this 
choice  In  time. 

The  time  is  now. 


Fifty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Jewish 
War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently' the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  celebrated  their  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  at 
which  occasion  they  honored  Mr.  Louis 
B.  Mayer,  one  of  America's  great  civic 
leaders,  by  awarding  him  the  gold  medal 
of  merit  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished service  in  behalf  of  woild  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  I  was  present  at  the 
dinner  and  noted  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Mayer's  address  was  received 
by  a  large  audience  of  distinguished 
Americans,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer's  address 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman.  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  Mr.  National  Commander,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  officers  and  men  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  that  I  am  deep- 
ly touched  Is  entirely  Inadequate  to  express 
what  Is  In  my  heart.  I  have  been  most  for- 
tunate In  having  been  honored  before.  But 
never  have  I  experienced  such  depth  cf 
emotion  as  In  this  moment.  I  shall  treas\ire 
It  always,  be  Inspired  to  be  worthy  cf  this 
tru.st.  thnt  I  may  truly  live  In  the  reflection 
of  the  high  American  Ideals  you  cherish. 

General  Klein,  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  has 
been  generctis  with  his  praise.  I  have  known 
this  dynamic  man  for  many  years.  I  have 
learned  to  admire  him  for  his  devotion  to 
his  country  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

He  was  a  combat  soldier  in  the  recent  war. 
He  earned  his  promotions  and  medals  on 
the  field  of  battle  from  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sol- 
dier-statesmen. 

I  am  proud  to  call  Julius  Klein  my  friend. 

Eric  Johnston,  the  brilliant  head  of  our 
motion  picture  Industry,  has  been  very  kind 
in  his  remarks.  I  know  he  shares  the  grati- 
tude that  overwhelnu  me;  that  these  men 


and  women,  representing  true  greatness  Iti 
the  church,  statesmanship,  education,  the 
military,  all  fields  of  endeavor,  of  ail  faiths 
and  creeds,  are  gathered  here  for  this  occa- 
sion. And  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
the  foes  of  our  democracy  would  say  If  they 
could  look  upon  this  banquet,  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  magnificent  hotels — owned  by 
a  man  who  started  as  a  bellboy — and  honor- 
ing 1  son  of  Immigrant  parents. 

Where  else  on  this  earth,  except  In  a  nation 
of  free  people,  could  this  happen? 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  not 
only  a  great  chtirchman,  but  one  of  the 
kindliest  men  I  have  ever  known.  His 
friendship  is  a  priceless  gift.  Your  presence 
here  this  evening,  Your  Eminence,  is  an 
Inspiration. 

I  have  always  felt  that  being  an  American 
Is  a  privilege.  If  I  have  served  my  country 
in  any  measure.  I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the 
opportunity  to  have  done  so.  But  whatever 
contribution  of  citizenship  I  may  have  ac- 
complished could  only  be  very  small  before 
the  towering  patriotism  and  sacrifice  symbol- 
ized here  this  evening  by  these  fine  men  who 
fought  the  fight  of  freedom  on  the  battle- 
fronts  of  our  wars. 

The  badge  of  Americanism  you  have  pinned 
upon  me  is  more  precious  than  any  honor  I 
have  ever  known.  I  am  sure  I  shall  achieve 
none  greater.  It  Is  an  emblem  not  lightly 
worn.  I  pray  that  I  may  wear  It  well.  For 
these  are  times  of  challenge.  The  freedoms 
for  which  you,  your  fathers,  grandfathers. 
yes.  and  great-grandfathers,  fought  are 
periled. 

Yes;  I  meant  great-grandfathers.  They 
were  the  early  Jewish  Immigrants  who 
founded  your  organization.  They  fought  In 
the  Civil  War,  10.000  of  them.  7  winning  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

They  had  come  from  despotic  nations  In 
EXirope,  and  for  them  the  freedoms  of  Amer- 
ica had  a  very  special  meaning.  Their  ex- 
periences in  countries  from  which  they  had  j 
fled  made  this  a  sweet  land  of  liberty,  Indeed. 
They  needed  no  warning  against  complacent 
acceptance  of  the  rights  and  human  dignity 
enjoyed  under  our  democracy.  They  knew 
they  vere  worth  fighting  for. 

More  than  50  years  ago  they  founded  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  organization,  these  ref- 
ugees from  European  tyranny,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  readiness  of  Americans  of  their  faita  to 
defend  with  their  lives  the  doctrines  of  spir- 
itual, political,  and  social  freedom  upon 
w'nich  our  Nation  was  conceived. 

They  wanted,  too,  to  see  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  had  fought,  preserved,  and  hand- 
ed down  to  generations  to  come,  that  there 
m.ight  be  carried  forward  in  peace  the  unity 
of  brotherhood  they  had  enjoyed  In  time  of 
their  Nation's  need. 

How  proud  they  would  be  If  they  could 
behold  these  sons  of  their  sons  who  are  gath- 
ered here  tonight,  and  who  have  served  so 
well  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  heritage  of 
patriotic  devotion. 

And  long  before  these  founders  of  your 
fine  organization,  there  were  others  who 
had  borne  arms  for  freedom.  They  were 
with  DeKalb  and  Pulaski  In  1776.  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Valley  Forge.  They  shed  their 
blood  with  their  Christian  comrades,  that 
this  Nation  of  freemen  might  be  l>orn. 
They  fought  on  the  high  seas  In  1812.  Joined 
Sam  Houston  at  the  Alamo,  and  charged 
San  Juan  HUl  with  Roosevelt's  Rourh 
Riders.  They  were  there  not  because  they 
were  Jews.  But  tjecause  they  were  Ameri- 
cans. 

Those  not  fortunate  enough  to  reach  our 
friendly  shores  remained  behind  to  dely  the 
brutality  of  dictatorships  and  to  eventually 
set  up  their  own  Independent  and  sovereign 
state.  Those  brave  men  transformed  a  dis- 
mal desert  Into  a  living  paradise  and  they 
are  even  now  establishing  a  close  kinship 
between  our  democracy— the  oldest  In  exist- 
ence— and  the  state  of  Israel — the  youngest. 
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America  has  always  paid  tribute  to  the  op- 
pressed who  by  their  own  Initiative  and 
gallantry  gained  their  Independence  and  be- 
cause we  are  pioneers,  we  acclaim  the  pio- 
neers of  Israel. 

Today  the  Jewish  war  veterans  carry  on  the 
tradition  or  their  founding  fathers.  Again 
they  stand  ready  to  defend,  at  any  cost,  this 
heritage  of  freedom— :o  repel  those  orces 
who  would  change  our  system  of  government. 
and  substitute.  In  It  place,  a  philosophy  op- 
posed to  every  human  dignity  and  liberty  we 
enjoy. 

You  cannot  believe  In  God  and  be  a  Com- 
munist—because communism  is  synonymous 
with  atheism.  You  cannot  be  a  Communist 
and  call  yourself  an  American— because  com- 
munism calls  for  the  overthrow  of  that  which 
Is  the  envy  of  the  world— and  that  Is 
America. 

The  Jewish  war  veterans — most  of  whom 
are  also  members  of  the  Am?rlcan  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Forei^-n  Wars.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  other  patriotic  organizations- 
are  committed  to  wage  a  total  effort  against 
these  influences  in  America,  and  to  here  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  against  those  who  would 
undermine  cur  national  security  through 
racial,  religious,  and  social  tensions. 

Russia  makes  much  capital  on  the  ex- 
ploited myth  of  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice against  minority  groups  In  America. 
But  I  am  quite  certain  there  could  exist  no 
organization  behind  the  iron  curtain  that 
even  remotely  resembles  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans.  Here  In  its  membership  we  find 
employer  and  worker;  manufacturer  and 
union  craftsman.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, united  with  a  singleness  of  thought 
and  deed. 

This  they  would  take  away  from  you.  Oh. 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  soft,  deca- 
dent, capitalistic,  greedy. 

Well,  if  they  have  something  better  to 
o3er,  why  dent  they  let  us  see  it?  In  fact, 
if  they  had  something  Just  as  good,  they 
wou!d  have  no  trouble  selling  it  to  their  own 
people.  We  know,  however,  that  they  have 
failed  there  too,  for  the  existence  of  a  secret 
police,  is  proof  ent:ugh  their  own  people 
want  no  part  of  their  so-called  pnradise. 

I  always  understood  successful  merchan- 
dising depends  upon  how  attractively  you 
display  ycur  wares  to  the  customer.  Now.  if 
what  Russia  wants  us  to  buy  Is  so  new  and 
wonderful,  so  much  better  than  anything 
we  have  now.  why  doesn't  she  raise  the  cur- 
tain and  let  us  see  this  superior  brand? 

"America  is  rich  only  for  the  rich."  they 
shout.  Certainly.  America  Is  rich.  We  only 
pray  she  may  continue  to  so  prosper. 
But  is  America  only  for  the  rich? 
There  are  In  the  United  States  today.  I 
»m  told,  some  50  000.000  automobiles.  Are 
they  heme  driven  only  by  the  wealthy? 

Across  the  vast  breadth  of  our  land  are 
spread  great  communities.  Here  in  these 
homes  swell  the  heart  of  America.  Its  fam- 
Uy  life.  More  than  40.C00.C00  of  them. 
Forty  million  privately  owned  homes.  I 
wonder,  are  they  all  millionaires?  ' 

In  our  colleges,  the  institutions  of  high 
education,  are  2.500,000  students.  American 
boys  and  Rir:s.  studying  to  be  scientists, 
clergymen,  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  law- 
yers, merchants.  Are  they  only  from  well- 
to-do  families? 

Savings  accounts,  I  am  told,  have  reached 
an  all-time  high,  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  billion— in  bank  deposits.  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Favings  and  loan  associations. 
Is  this  e.-clusively  the  hoardings  of  capi- 
talistic giants? 

No,  my  friends,  the  savings  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker. 

And  further,  they  have  another  $100  000- 
000,000  in  insurance  policies  and  pension 
reserves. 

Yea.  if  I  w?re  Joe  Stalin  I  think  Id  keep 
the  iron  curtain  closed,  too. 


Several  years  ago.  I  recall,  Russia  pounced 
upon  some  newsreels  shewing  an  unfortunate 
incident  in  Detroit.  They  exploited  It 
frantically  to  show  th;  people  under  Com- 
munist domination  what  a  terrible  place 
America  was.  But  the  whcle  effect  of  propa- 
ganda was  lest  when  the  Russian  audience 
dlsccvered  that  everybody  in  the  ncwsreel 
was  wearing  shoes.  They  couldn't  believe 
their  eyes.  People  flocked  to  see  the  film, 
not  for  the  riots,  but  to  see  hew  even  all 
Americans  had  shoes  to  wear.  They  yanked 
the  film.    But  frst. 

Small  wi.ndcr  that  American  motion  pic- 
tures  are  barred  from  Rns.Ma.  They  don't 
dare  let  their  people  see  them.  How  could 
the  commissars  of  propaganda  explain  the 
thousands  of  workers'  automobiles  outside 
our  factories,  or  the  homes  of  our  workers, 
the  smiling  faces,  the  happy  children,  the 
clothes,  the  abundant  food,  the  many  com- 
monplace evidences  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness being  enj:)yed  under  the  American 
way  of  life? 

The  American  motion  picture  has  much  to 
be  proud  of  In  Us  record  of  achievements. 
It  reflects  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
democratic  freedom  that  gave  it  birth.  It 
could  have  flourished  only  under  cur  system 
of  free  enterprise.  If  I  have  been  able  to 
render  a  patriotic  service,  as  you  have 
honored  me  tonight.  It  is  because  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  part  of  an  Industry  dedi- 
cated to  these  American  ideals. 

Today,  as  eur  Nation  engi.ges  In  un  un- 
6elflsh  struggle  for  world  peace,  the  motion- 
picture  industry  stands  ready,  as  always,  to 
serve.  As  veterans.  1  am  sure  you  know  hew 
Important  our  films  were  In  the  factor  of 
morale  and  training  during  the  war. 

Mctlon  pictures  went  with  you.  brought  a 
reminder  of  home  to  you.  in  the  training 
camps,  front  lines,  tents,  caves,  ships,  any 
place  a  projector  could  be  set  up.  And  mo- 
tion-picture personalities  came  to  you  In 
person,  too.  To  Africa,  France,  England. 
Into  the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea,  that  bit  of 
entertainment  might  be  yeurs  for  an  hour  or 
two,  that  you  might  see  a  familiar  face  and 
hear  a  familiar  voice. 

Some  4,C00  film  personalities  and  en- 
tertainers served  In  this  fox-hole  circuit, 
organized  by  the  Hollywood  Victory  Commit- 
tee. They  made  nearly  50,000  personal  au- 
pearances,  traveled  4,000.000  miles  by  ship, 
plane.  Jeep,  and  foot  to  reach  you.  Besides 
that,  they  have  made  20.000  appearances  at 
hospitals  In  this  country  to  visit  your  com- 
rades. 

We  gave  our  films,  thousands  of  prints, 
that  our  fighting  men  might  be  entertained. 

There  were  training  films  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  documentary  films  for  home  and  for- 
eign consumption,  for  war  effort  incentive, 
to  fortify  the  determination  for  victory,  to 
strengthen  the  ties  with  our  allies. 

And  most  Important  of  all  was  the  contri- 
bution of  thousands  of  our  v.'.on  and  women 
of  the  m.otlon-plcture  Industry  who  served 
so  gallantly  In  all  branches  ot  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  with  which  the 
motion-picture  Industry  pledged  Its  efforts 
to  help  win  the  war  continues  today  In  like 
contributions  toward  winning  the  peace. 
Such  fine  films  as  Thlr:y  Seconds  Over  Tok>o, 
Bataan.  Wake  Island.  Joe  Smith— American.' 
They  Were  Expendable,  and  The  Story  of  Dr.' 
Wassell  have  been  followed  by  such  pictures 
as  Battleground.  Command  Decision.  Iwo 
Jlma.  Tusk  Force,  and  Twelve  O'clock  Htph 
in  rtdedlcation  of  Americas  will  to  live  lii^a 
world  of  peace. 

I  don't  blame  Stalin  for  net  showing  our 
pictures  In  Russia.  He  couldn't  hold  a  pop- 
ulation of  180.000.000  in  enslavement  without 
keeping  them  In  Ignorance  of  conditions  in 
America.  The  curtain  of  darkness  was 
dropped  not  only  to  shield  our  eyes  from 
the  truth  about  Russia,  but  to  hide  from 
Russian  eyes  the  truth  about  America  When 
the   day  comes,   and   that   day   must   surely 


come,  that  the  light  of  truth  penetrates  that 
curtain.  Mr.  Stalin  will  have  his  hands  very 
lull  Indeed. 

Truth,  my  friends.  Is  the  m.ost  powerful 
weapon  on  earth.  Thank  God,  we  have  It 
on  our  side. 

The  Communists  say  we  are  not  perfect. 
Were  not.  Nothing  is,  this  side  of  Heaven. 
But  show  me  any  country  that  can  anywhere 
malch  our  record  of  accomplishment  for  im- 
provement of  living  and  working  standards, 
certainly  the  highest  In  the  world;  the  great 
strides  we  ha\e  m.-de  in  wiping  out  poverty, 
increasing  the  opportunities  under  free  en- 
terprise, advancements  in  education,  health, 
welfare,  all  the  things  that  contribute  to  the' 
happiness,  well-being,  and  independence  of 
the  Individual. 

Show  me  something  better  than  this,  Mr. 
Stalin,  and  I'll  become  your  No.  1  Com- 
munist. 

By  nature  we  are  a  kind  people,  gentle, 
peace  loving.  We  fight  wars,  but  only  when 
we  have  to.  We  are  anything  but  militar- 
istic. We  have  never  had  any  aspirations  of 
conqu?st.  We  gave  Cuba  her  freedom  as -she 
was  able  to  enjoy  her  Independence.  We  did 
the  same  with  the  Philippines.  We  have 
never  wanted  anything  from  anybody  We 
want  nothing  now.  Most  of  all,  we  don't 
want  anything  from  Russia.  We  dont  even 
want  to  change  her  Ideology.  If  she  wants 
communism,  that  s  perfectly  all  right  with 
me.  But  why  should  she  want  us  to  change 
our  way  of  life,  and  to  embrace  a  philosophy 
completely  opposed  to  everything  we  hold 
so  dear? 

Tlie  natural  complacency  of  the  American 
people  is  often  mistaken.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  concerned  over  the  apathy  of  our  peo- 
ple toward  voting.  I  complained  about  it  to 
my  dear  friend,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
told  him  that  the  people  weren't  paying 
encugh  atteatlon  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  country. 

^-w  T^^^"^  ""^P'^^^'  '"S^"-  l^t  me  tell  you 
L,^  Itv.^''  ^*^^^^"^d  through  the  years  I 
admit  there  are  periods  In  which  our  people 
coast  along,  cease  to  think,  enjoy  happy 
times.    Then  something  very  Important  hap- 

t^^fv"".'^  ^*''^'  ^^^^'^  ^°  ^h'"J^-  «nd  When 
thej  begin  to  think.  Louis,  don't  worry  thev 
always  think  It  through."  ^ 

pin  T'  J  P'"''^'  ""'^  *■"'  "°t  '^fPd  another 
Pearl    Harbor   to   arouse   us   to   think.     We 

it  u  no'"  ^'^""«  ""^  "  '^'^'^  *«r  so  long 
It  Is  now  an  accepted  condition.  Our  Sec- 
retary Of  State  talks  of  total  diplomacy.    Our 

except  the  power  and  ability  to  overwhelm 

lose    the   ne.\t    war   without    firing    a   shot 
Our  atom  bomb  is  small  comfort  now      Yet 
we   keep   our   doers    wide    open.      Ru'-sians 
com.  and  go   pretty  much   as   they   please 
They  are  entirely  free  to  do  anything  in  this 

Thiv'rl  n^r'p''"      American      Communists. 
Al  Riissian  Communists 

Oh    no.     These   are   dUTerent.     They   are 

^Zf^T     ^"^"''•^»  Communists.    A  v"y 

the  pccts  say,  smells  Just  as  sweet.    But  al 
Communists  hr.ve  the  same  odor  to  me    re- 
gat  diess  of  labrl. 

R'KslTTin';;''"  "'^'"  '^"^  "  P'^^-'^dise  in 
R-i.ssla.  I  Just  can't  understand  why  th-se 
crackpots  stay  here.  Why  Con't  they  g^to 
his  paradise  cf  communism  and  enjoy  all 
the  happiness  to  be  found  thert,  and  Just 
leave  us  here  to  sufTer  in  our  misery' 

Surely  we  need  no  further  evidence  than 
the  happenings  of  the  past  year  to  convlnc- 
us  that  the  danger  Is  very  real.  Cur  well 
or  freedom  has  been  contaminated. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  subversive  elements 
In  our  country.  But  wc  must  also  bear  In 
mind  that  v,c  live  In  a  democracy  where  the 
law  takes  Its  natural  and  democratic  course 
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I  am  certain  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation under  the  able  leadership  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  is  well  able  to  ferret  them  out— the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  guidance  of 
Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  is  well 
able  to  prosecute  them  and  our  courts  can 
be  depended  upon  to  mete  out  Justice. 

Some  of  our  complacent  friends  assure  tos 
that  nothing  really  serious  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, that  the  world  is  Just  experiencing 
growing  pains,  another  way  of  saying  a 
bloodless  revolution,  and  that  out  of  It  will 
emerge  philosophies  of  liberal  thought,  but 
far  from  communism.  Just  don't  worry. 
Everything  will  be  all  right.  Don't  be  old- 
fashioned.     Don't  be  a  reactionary. 

Socialism  Is  said  to  be  far  short  of  com- 
munism. Socialism?  They  tried  It  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Socialism  was  won 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  then  lost  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  You  are  aware  of  the 
results  of  the  recent  elections  in  England. 
results  which  indicate  that  socialism  is  not 
well  thought  of  as  It  used  to  be.  As  a  former 
Canadian  I  have  always  held  the  British  na- 
tion In  great  respect,  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  no  more  courageous  and 
sacrlflclng  people  on  earth.  But  as  that  fine 
American.  Al  Smith,  would  say,  "Let  us  look 
at  the  record."  I  am  afraid  the  record  of 
this  experiment  in  socialism  is  not  a  happy 
one. 

After  World  War  I.  England  not  only  re- 
covered from  her  economic  wounds,  but  man- 
aged to  also  help  some  of  her  sister  nations 
to  get  back  on  their  feet  as  well.  But  today 
under  her  socialistic  regime,  the  record  shows 
a  far  different  story.    Why? 

Little  Holland,  Belgium,  even  Finland  with 
her  problem  of  geographic  location,  are 
rapidly  regaining  their  economic  footing. 
But  mighty  Britain  is  not.  It  Is  certainly 
not  for  us  to  say  how  England  should  or 
should  not  govern  herself.  That  is  for  the 
people  of  England  to  say  for  themselves.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  people  Is  unconquerable. 
The  Battle  of  Britain  proves  that.  The  re- 
cent elections  are  very  significant.  What 
Mr.  Hearst  said  about  American  people  ap- 
plies to  all  people  who  are  free  to  think. 

No.  socialism  Is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
Destroy  the  Incentive  of  a  man  and  you  de- 
stroy his  productivity.  Destroy  his  produc- 
tivity and  you  destroy  the  nation. 

America,  my  friends,  has  become  the  cus- 
todian of  freedom,  hvman  dignity,  economic 
security.  It  must  remain  so.  at  any  cost. 
We  must  be  strong,  prepared,  that  no  nation 
may  dare  attack.  And.  as  long  as  we  stand 
for  Ideals  based  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, we  have  nothing  to  fear.  God  was 
with  us  when  we  fought  against  dictators. 
He  win  be  with  us  In  any  war  against  pagan 
aggression. 

Never,  in  all  civilization,  has  the  world  so 
needed  God  as  now.  Far  too  many  of  us.  I 
am  afraid,  have  taken  him  for  granted,  per- 
haps forsaken  his  paths  of  righteousness. 
But  today,  in  the  face  of  the  perils  that 
confront  us,  there  is  a  great  rush  back  to 
God.  In  the  churches,  tabernacles,  syna- 
gogues, seeking  the  gxiidance  that  only  He 
can  give  to  us.  to  lighten  our  hearts,  to  giVe 
us  hope,  and  strength  for  the  road  ahead. 

We  must  have  faith,  my  friends.  It  is  our 
greatest  armor,  our  mightiest  sword.  Faith 
to  believe  in  our  fellcwman,  in  cur  country, 
and  in  our  God. 

Our  battles  are  not  yet  won.  The  free- 
dom for  which  you  so  gallantly  fought  Is  en- 
dangered. I  charge  you.  veterans  of  our 
wars,  with  maintaining  this  freedom,  that 
oty  rich  heritage  shall  not  perish:  that  the 
blood  of  your  comrades  shall  not  have  been 
shed  in  vain,  God  grant  you  will  continue 
to  be  vigilant:  that  our  torch  of  liberty  may 
be  held  even  higher,  and  shine  even  brighter 
In  the  hearts  of  free  men  in  the  world  of 
peace. 

X  thank  you. 


Commencement    Address    by    Darid    L 
Finley  at  Uniyersity  of  Soath  Carolina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtTTH  CAJIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  David  E. 
Finley,  director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  at  the  commencement  exercises 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  on 
June  5.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  feel  greatly  honored  that  my  own  uni- 
versity should  wish  to  confer  an  honorary 
degree  upon  me  and  should  ask  me  to  ad- 
dress this  graduating  class.  No  honor  means 
60  much  to  us  as  the  approval  of  our  own 
people,  and  though  I  have  lived  outside  the 
State  fcr  40  years.  South  Carolina  is  still 
hom.e  to  me,  as  It  Is  to  all  loyal  South  Caro- 
linians, and  all  South  Carolinians  that  I 
have  ever  known  or  wish  to  know  are  Icval. 
"Home."  says  T.  S.  E^iot.  "Is  where  one 
starts  from."  And  he  adds,  rather  discon- 
certingly: "As  we  get  older  the  world  be- 
com.cs  stranger,  the  pattern  more  compli- 
cated of  dead  and  living."  And  so.  as  I  look 
around  me  today  and  see  not  only  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  graduating  class  of  1950  but  also 
many  of  those  who  graduated  with  me  In  the 
class  of  1910.  I  cannot  avoid  contrastlnz  the 
outlook  on  life  which  we  had  40  years  ago 
with  that  which  you  have  today,  as  you  try 
to  make  plans  for  the  good  life  that  you 
hope  to  enjoy  In  the  years  ahead. 

My  own  generation  has  been  a  transition 
one,  during  which  we  seem  to  have  passed 
from  a  world  of  more  or  less  stable  values 
and  fixed  standards  of  morals  and  behavior, 
both  personal  and  international,  into  a 
world  where  nothing  appears  to  be  stable 
and  the  old  sense  of  security  has  disappeared. 
When  I  was  at  this  university  from  1906 
to  1910,  men  thought  they  could  predict  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  what  would  be  the 
conditions  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children  within,  at  least,  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  now  no  intelligent  man  or 
woman  can  feel  a  complete  sense  of  security 
about  m.any  of  the  things  most  vital  to  us 
which  we  formerly  took  for  granted — I  mean 
fundamental  things,  such  as  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  Infer  that  the  only  threat  to  our 
lihtrties  arises  from  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, real  and  menacing  as  that  threat 
most  certainly  Is.  We  also  carry  the  seeds 
of  destruction  within  ourselves,  when  we 
show  a  willingness  to  abdicate  our  standards 
of  morality  or  to  regiment  ourselves  so  that 
the  Individual  becomes  merged  in  the  mass, 
as  there  has  be°n  a  tendency  to  do  in  re- 
cent years,  even  In  this  fortunate  country 
of  ours. 

The  dangers  to  our  way  of  life  that  con- 
front us  today  did  not  arise  suddenly  nor 
are  they  primarily  the  results  of  the  two 
World  Wars  through  which  we  have  passed, 
devastating  as  those  wars  have  been.  It  Is 
true  that  these  wars  brought  about  a  de- 
moralization of  Europe  and  a  dislocation  of 
economic  relationships  throughout  that  vast 
continent  and  its  tributaries  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  so  that  In  Europe  a  vacuum  In  power 
has  been  created,  with  the  centers  of  power 
shifting  to  America  and  Russia.  Further- 
more, as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  in- 


crease In  population  in  Europe  during  the 
last  150  years,  the  abundance  of  things 
that  were  available  durli:g  the  nineteenth 
century  to  satisfy  Europe's  material  wanu 
has  disappeared,  giving  rise  to  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  until  new  uade 
routes  and  other  national  alignments  shall 
have  become  established.  All  of  this,  be- 
cause of  our  close  afHnlty  with  Europe,  has 
posed  problems  for  us  In  America,  which  are 
neither  easy  of  solution  nor  can  they  be 
brushed  aside,  as  we  were  able  to  do  In  the 
happier  and  more  carefree  clays  before  1914. 
when  England  kept  the  world  more  or  less 
stabilized. 

In  all  the  welter  and  confusion,  however, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  two  Wor'd  Wars  had  never  happened 
and  the  new  all  ements  I  speak  of  had  come 
gradually  and  1  rs  painfully  we  would  still 
face  problems  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in 
adjusting  ourselves  to  changes  In  our  way 
of  life  that  have  been  forced  upon  us  as  a 
result  of  inventions  and  discoveries  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  centtiry.  Our 
mode  of  living  has  been  almost  completely 
changed  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those 
here  present  by  new  means  of  transportation, 
such  as  motorcars  and  airplanes:  new 
methods  of  communication,  such  as  the 
radio,  television,  and  the  movies:  and  a 
system  of  Naticn-wide  production  and  dis- 
tribution that  has  reached  unprecedented  de- 
velopment in  this  country  In  the  last  53 
years.  On  top  of  these  and  other  Inventions 
and  discoveries  which  have  so  altered  the 
manner  and  tempo  of  our  daily  lives,  we, 
like  Europe,  have  had  the  stress  and  disloca- 
tions cf  two  World  Wars  from  which  we  have 
emerged  triumphant  but  shaken  both  In 
body  and  spirit. 

These  are  serious  problems,  but  we  know 
they  are  capable  of  solution  If  faced  with 
courage  and  Intelligence,  as  I  ,\m  sure  they 
will  be.  not  only  by  my  generation  but  by 
you,  the  coming  generation,  as  you  take  over 
ycur  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Such  problems  would  be  difficult  of  solu- 
tion at  any  time  and  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions  cf  peace  and  order  In  the  world 
at  large.  But  they  are  made  far  more  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  must  at 
the  same  time  face  and  overcome,  or  at  least 
neutralize,  the  greatest  threat  to  otir  free- 
dom and  security  that  has  arisen  since  west- 
ern Christendom  was  saved  from  the  Asiatic 
hordes  on  the  plains  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
concept  of  the  free  state  versus  the  police 
state,  with  all  that  Is  implied  in  the  sur- 
vival of  our  religious,  cultural,  and  political 
freedom.  Is  now  at  Issue:  and  a  decision  is 
being  forced  upon  tis  by  powerful  and  ruth- 
less men  who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life 
If  they  cculd.  It  Is  the  old  conflict  between 
Athens  and  Sparta — does  the  state  exist  for 
the  Individual  or  the  Individual  for  the  state? 
Our  great  American  experiment  Is  one  of 
freedom  with  diversity,  and  it  has  produced 
a  system  of  government  and  society  that 
does  not  allow  men  to  be  forced  into  a  uni- 
form pattern  or  to  be  told  what  to  think  and 
what  to  create  on  the  Intellectual  and  spirt- 
ual  level.  So  long  as  that  system  Is  preserved 
Intact,  we  shall  be  safe.  And  while  It  is 
necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  In- 
filtration of  totalitarian  doctrines,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  su-'h  an  alien  and 
materialistic  philosophy  will  ever  become  es- 
tablished here. 

In  a  great  and  powerful  country,  with  a 
Christian  civilization  such  as  ours,  the  kind 
of  doctrines  to  which  I  have  Just  referred 
could  be  l.nposed  only  by  force,  as  Is  now 
being  done  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  proud- 
est nations  of  eastern  Europe,  such  as 
Czechoslovakia,  where  the  trrditlons  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  are  bs  old  and  revered 
as  In  our  own  country.  America  has  always 
been  able  to  defend  herself  from  outside 
enemies:  and  no  one  who  knows  the  strength 
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and  vast  resources  of  this  country  need  fear 
for  her  ultimate  safety  or  her  ability  to  repel 
any  attempt  to  Iti.pose  an  alien  rule  on  us 
by  force.  Self-defense  may  be  costly,  but 
freedom  Is  worth  any  price  and  your  genera- 
tion, no  less  than  my  own,  does  not  need  to 
be  convinced  of  that  fact.  A  strong  nation, 
equipped  to  defend  itself  and  aware  of  dan- 
gers that  threaten  it.  is  less  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked than  one  living  in  a  fools  paradise, 
as  we  have  come  to  realize  after  the  bitter 
experience  of  two  long  and  costly  World  Wars. 
These  dangers  that  I  have  spoken  of  are 
largely  physical  dangers  and  they  can  be 
met  ar.d  overcome  by  physical  means.  If  such 
means  are  employed  with  courage  and  energy. 
But  there  are  other  dangers  more  insidious 
and.  in  the  end.  mere  devastating  against 
which  courage  and  energy  alone  will  not 
prcvnil.  Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
libsrty  and  nothing  can  save  us  from  eventu- 
ally loilrg  that  liberty  if  ignorance  ard 
apathy  should  become  national  character- 
istics. If  we  are  to  be  saved,  a  high  degree 
of  Intelligence  Is  needed  and  an  informed 
public  opinion,  based  upon  an  understand- 
ing of  the  facts.  For,  In  a  modern  democ- 
racy such  as  ours,  the  final  decision  must  be 
made  by  the  average  man.  who  in  the  mass 
cortslitutes  the  ruling  power  and  who.  in  the 
end,  mi:st  pay  the  price  for  wrong  decisions. 
And  yet.  today  the  averas^e  man  is  forced 
to  make  decisions  about  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  of  government,  economics, 
sociology,  and  International  relations,  as  to 
which  he  c?.nnot  properly  Inform  himself 
without  a  clearer  understanding  of  cause  and 
effect  than  Is  possible  under  cur  present 
system  of  education.  The  traeedy  cf  our 
times  is  that  our  progress  In  the  conquest 
of  mr.ttcr  has  far  outstripped  our  moral  de- 
velopment. We  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  of  gocd  and  evil,  and  are  only 
too  aware  of  our  moral  deficiencies  which 
have  been  brought  Into  sharper  focus  by  the 
startling  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  we  find  ourselves  involved 
In  one  of  the  great  crises  In  history,  when 
humanity  Is  seeking  new  paths  through  the 
danprrs  and  the  potential  blessings  of  the 
atomic  ag" — an  age  when  man  has  di.-;covered 
new  forces  with  unlimited  possibilities  for 
good  and  evil,  but  distrusts  his  capacity,  as 
did  the  original  Adam,  to  control  them. 

More  than  25  years  aso.  the  wsU-known 
Spanish  philosopher.  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
told  ug:  "Our  age  Is  characterized  by  the 
strance  presumption  that  it  is  "superior'  to  all 
past  tim.e:  more  than  that,  by  Its  leaving  out 
of  consideration  all  that  Is  past,  by  recogniz- 
ing no  classical  or  normative  epochs,*by  look- 
ing on  Itself  as  a  new  life  superior  to  all  pre- 
vious forms  and  Irreducible  to  them.  We  live 
at  a  time  when  a  man  believes  himself  fabu- 
lously capable  of  creation,  but  he  does  not 
know  what  to  create.  Lord  of  all  things,  he 
Is  not  lord  cf  himself.  He  feels  lost  amid  his 
own  abundance.  V.ith  more  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, more  knowledge,  more  technique  than 
ever,  it  turns  out  that  the  world  today  goes 
the  same  v.-ay  as  the  worst  of  worlds  that 
have  been:  It  simply  drifts."  ••Hence."  says 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  "the  strange  combination  of 
a  sense  of  power  and  a  sense  of  Insecurity 
which  has  taken  up  Its  abode  In  the  soul  of 
modern  man." 

The  Spanish  phllo.«opher  has  diagnosed  our 
dlseete.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has 
jct  offered  us  a  cure.  And.  indeed,  there  is 
no  quick  and  eacy  cure,  f c  r  the  disease  that 
aJflicts  us  is  deep-seated  and  will  take  a  long 
tirr.e  and  preat  patience  to  eradicate.  We  are 
suffering  from  an  Incapacity  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  our  own  lives  and  to  find  some 
solution  for  those  problems  as  they  affect  us 
both  In  the  mass  and  as  Individuals.  Our 
Incapacity  is  due  in  part  to  Inertia,  but  la 
a  much  greater  degree  to  ignorance  on  our 
part  £3  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  forces 
we  must  control:  and  that  Ignorance  Is  due 
to  lack  of  education  on  the  mor?.l  r.nd  In- 
tellectual, rather  than  the  technical,  level. 


We  are  far  from  Ignorant  In  technical  mat- 
ters. In  fact,  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
great  nations,  such  as  ours,  so  proficient  and 
so  highly  organized  on  the  technical  level. 
We  are  the  envy  of  the  whole  world  in  that 
respect.  The  American  know-how.  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  goal  toward  which  men  are 
striving  in  England  no  less  than  in  the  re- 
mote and  backward  corners  of  A?ia  and 
Africa.  Throughout  the  world  there  Is  a 
profound  respect  for  the  man  who  knov,-s, 
especially  in  pure  and  applied  science  and  in 
technological  matters.  In  our  cv.-n  country 
we  have  elevated  the  specialist  to  a  position 
In  the  community  which,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not 
qualified  to  fill.  Because  he  knows  a  great 
deal  about  his  ovn  special  subject,  we  ex- 
pect him  to  speak  with  authority  in  other 
fields.  In  which  he  may  be  quite  as  Ignorant 
as  ourselves. 

The  fault  Is  largely  In  cur  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  trend  in  recent  years  in  this 
country  has  been  to  emphasize  technological 
or  vocational  training,  especially  In  the 
sciences,  with  the  result  that  man  is  becom- 
ing specialized,  knowing  only  his  own  sub- 
ject. On  all  other  subjects  his  critical  facul- 
ties are  becoming  dulled  and  he  Is  being  con- 
ditioned to  depend  for  cultural  nourishment 
on  the  movies,  the  popular  magazines,  tele- 
vision, and  all  the  other  means  of  mass  com- 
munication. Insofar  as  ycung  peoole  are 
concerned,  their  taste  in  their  early  years  is 
being  largely  formed  by  what  they  see  and 
hear  at  the  movies  or  over  the  radio  or  read 
In  the  comic  books,  as  they  are  called. 

Even  a  subject  so  Important  to  sound  citi- 
zenship as  American  history  Is  given  a  minor 
place  i:i  our  educational  system.  A  Nation- 
wide study  by  the  New  York  Times  has  dis- 
closed that  at  present  only  a  little  more  than 
a  third  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
make  United  States  history  a  required  course 
for  all  undergraduates,  while  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  colleges  ask  a  year  of  American 
history  as  a  requirement  for  admission.  Tlie 
gravity  cf  the  situation  Is  recognized  by 
most  educators,  and  conditions,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  Improving  but  very  slowly. 

The  same  situation  exists  In  the  field  of 
the  arts.  Comparatively  few  colleges  and 
universities  have  adequate  courses  in  art  or 
the  history  of  art  and  still  consider  these 
subjects  of  minor  Importance  as  compared, 
for  Instance,  with  science.  Fortunately  \^e 
have  In  all  parts  cf  this  country  museums 
which  R-e  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
educntion  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
American  people.  There  are  great  museums 
In  many  of  our  larger  cities,  as  well  as  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington,  which  are 
equipped  to  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  many  of  the  greatest 
works  in  the  field  of  art.  Likewise  In  Co- 
lumbia you  have  a  newly  e-tablished  museum 
which,  with  your  art  department  in  this 
university,  can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  equipping  you  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  best  things  that  life  can  offer  you. 

You  must,  alter  all,  live  the  whole  of  your 
own  life  in  your  own  company,  so  be  sure 
that  you  have  within  yourself  resources  that 
will  save  you  from  too  much  boredom.  Art 
and  literature  ofTer  you.  at  the  very  least, 
an  escape  from  the  boredom  of  modern  life, 
when  our  daily  lives  must  so  largely  conform 
to  the  routine  of  the  machine  age  and  to 
the  established  patterns  of  mass  production 
and  distribution,  even  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment. 

You  and  others  like  you,  who  are  receiving 
decrees  from  colle;^es  and  unlvcrsitits 
throughout  this  country,  comprise  In  many 
respects  the  elite  of  our  modern  democratic 
civilization.  You  are  at  least  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  certain  facts  and  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  think,  which  is 
an  achle\ement  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and.  if  acquired,  will  prove  Invaluable  to  you 
In  the  years  to  come.  But  I  am  sure  that 
In  your  care,  as  In  my  own  when  I  graduated 
from  this  university  40  years  ago.  there  Is  a 


cle^r  realization  of  the  fact  that  your  real 
education  has  Just  begun  and  that  you  must 
now  learn  how  to  achieve  the  alms  you  have 
set  for  yourselves  In  life. 

No  one  has  stated  this  more  clearly  than 
that  great  thinker  and  teacher.  Dr.  Werner 
Jaeger,  who  tells  us:  "Eklucatlrn  Is  not  the 
cultivation  of  certain  abilities;  it  is  not  the 
communication  of  certain  branches  of 
knowledge,  at  least  all  that  Is  significant 
only  as  a  means  and  a  stage  In  the  process  of 
education.  The  real  essence  of  education  Is 
that  It  enables  men  to  reach  the  true  aim  of 
their  lives.  This  effort  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  few  years  of  what  is  called  higher  edu- 
cation. Either  it  takes  a  whole  lifetime  to 
reach  Its  aim.  or  Its  aim  can  never  be 
reached." 

What  Dr.  Jaeger  has  said  of  the  Individual 
is  true  also  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in 
a  self-governing  society,  such  as  ours.  The 
central  problem  of  our  lives  today  Is  the  same 
that  other  civilizations  have  faced  and  failed 
to  solve  In  the  past.  How  can  we  educate  the 
whole  people  to  govern  themselves  In  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world  at  large?  The 
age-old  question  asked  by  Socrates  still  waits 
for  an  answer:  "Is  education  (in  more  than 
a  technical  sense)  really  possible?" 

Somehow  we  must  answer  that  question 
In  the  affirmative,  if  America  Is  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  the  Greek  city-state.  For  America, 
though  continental  in  extent,  has  now  be- 
come a  city-state  In  the  sense  that  all  the 
people  comprise  one  community.  Interde- 
pendent on  each  other  and  equipped  with  a 
system  of  communication  that  keeps  us  in- 
formed of  current  happenings  and  ideas  to 
an  extent  not  possible  even  in  Athens  In  the 
centuries  preceding  her  fall. 

The  Greeks  were  well  aware  that  education 
was  necessary  for  a  self-governing  society. 
They  recognized,  too,  the  Importance  of 
medicine  for  Its  social  and  cultural  values, 
though  they  were  more  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  health  than  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Demosthenes  did  his  test  to  re- 
educate the  Athenian  dem.ocracy  before  It 
was  too  late.  But.  In  the  end.  after  the 
heroic  and  successful  fight  against  the  Per- 
sians, the  city-state  passed  away,  due  larrely 
to  the  inability  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  to  understand  and  live  up  to  their 
former  frreatncss.  They  were  faced  with  the 
grim  necessity  not  only  to  fight  Philip  and 
his  Macedonians  but  to  obtain,  by  self-edu- 
cation, a  world  outlook  which  would  equip 
them  to  deal  with  world  l!=-sue3  and  so  to 
preserve  the  great  civilization  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  created.  Greece 
failed  to  obtain  that  outlook  and  as  a  world 
force  disappeared,  though  Hellenism  lived  on, 
dispersed  throu<;hout  the  world,  to  become 
later  a  vitalizing  element  In  the  western 
civilization  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

We.  In  America,  are  the  heirs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world:  and  to  Israel  and  Greeca 
and  Rome,  as  later  to  England  and  France, 
we  ov,e  much  that  is  test  in  our  culture  and 
our  Iders  of  freedom.  But  we  are  not  only  a 
religious  and  Idealistic  people:  v.e  are  also  a 
very  practical  one.  And  so  we  must  find  an 
answer  to  the  challenge  America  faces  today: 
How  shall  we  preserve  our  licerty  and  our 
Idealism  In  a  world  that  Is  fast  becoming 
regimented  and  apparently  concerned  mostly 
with  materialistic  ends? 

If  we  can  succeed  in  saving  ourselves  and 
our  cwn  clviliration,  v.e  shall  no  doubt 
achieve  even  greater  things.  Indeed,  the  Im- 
pact cf  Ideas  from  America  and  western 
Europe  upon  Russia  may  eventually  trans- 
form the  outlook  of  that  vast  country,  v.-uh 
Its  large  and  vigorous  population,  ns  Greek 
humanism  transformed  Rome  and,  merging 
with  the  Christian  concept  of  life,  gave  us 
our  wesiern  civilization. 

That  Is  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity 
that  is  offered  to  you  in  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  You  have  the  possifclllty 
of  seeing  the  world  as  It  will  be  40  or  50 
yeais  ftom  now.    It  miy  te  a  v. jrld  In  whlcii 
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atomic  enersry  has  been  reduced  to  a  humble 
and  useful  role  in  serving  humanity,  as  elec- 
tricity does  today.  It  may  also  be  a  world 
In  which  wars  and  the  threat  of  annihila- 
tion are  things  of  the  past,  because  your  gen- 
eration faced  these  dangers  with  courage 
and  Intelligence  and  so  found  a  way  out  of 
the  spiritual  morass  In  which  we  now  seem 
to  be  floundering. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  answer  to 
some  and,  perhaps,  all  of  these  problems  and 
for  that  reason  I  rather  envy  you  in  grad- 
uating today.  For.  I  feel  certain  that, 
whether  you  know  It  or  not.  you  have  a 
glorious  past  still  ahead  of  ycu. 


Hydroelectric  Development  in  New 
England 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    MASSACHCSTTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  $64  Question."  published 
in  the  Boston  (Mass.*  Record  of  May 
24.  1950.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Out 
In  Cold."  published  in  the  Boston  <Mass.) 
American  of  May  25.  1950.  relating  to 
river  development  In  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.>  Record  of  May  24, 

19501 

The  $64  Qr-iSTioM 

President  Truman  has  in  effect  reminded 
members  of  the  New  England  congressional 
delegation  that  they  got  almost  nothing  for 
their  own  communities  in  the  recently-en- 
acted $1,720,000,000  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
although  they  have  saddled  their  commu- 
nities with  the  expen.'ie  of  dams,  power 
plants,  and  other  ImprovemenU  for  the 
South.  West,  and  Middle  West. 

And  In  this  Instance  Mr.  Truman  Is  en- 
tirely right. 

With  the  exception  of  the  survey  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  which 
Senator  Lodge  demanded  and  almost  did  not 
receive.  New  England  Is  literally  left  out  In 
the  cold.  Not  a  cent  to  save  cities  like 
Lawrence.  Lowell,  and  Manchester  with  their 
woefully  obsolete  and  inadequate  power  in- 
stallations. Not  a  cent  for  Passaraaquoddy, 
the  biggest  and  most  valuable  tidal  power 
sue  in  the  world.  Not  a  cent  for  EnSeld 
Rapids  on  the  Connecticut  line,  which  the 
Army  engineers  have  called  "one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  and  most  desirable  power 
sources." 

There  still  is  time  for  cur  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of 
their  constituents  and  to  bring  home  the 
hyd-oeiectric  power  "bacon." 

But  will  they  risk  antagonizing  the  selfish 
Interests  which  have  blocked  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England  rivers  for  a  full  gen- 
eration? 

That's  the  $64  question. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   American  of 
May  25,  19501 

Oxn  IN  Cold 
Senator  Lodge,  a  Republican,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  member  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation  to 
score  In  the  recentlv  enarted  $1,720,000,000 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 


He  persuaded  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the 
hydroelectric  potentialities  of  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. 

The  other  New  England  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen got  nothing,  probably  because  most 
of  them  asked  for  nothing. 

This  obviously  angered  President  Truman, 
and  he  registered  his  Indignation  this  week 
In  a  stinging  message  to  the  House  of  R^-pre- 
sentatives.  in  which  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  New  England  was  left  out  in  th<  cold 
and  Implied  that  the  Democrats  from  the 
area,  who  had  repeatedly  recorded  then  selves 
as  favoring  the  development  of  water-power 
resources,  had  taken  a  political  powder  wl.  »r 
southerners,  westerners,  and  mldwesternr  rs 
were  getting  multi-mUUon-dollar  appropr.  *- 
tlons  for  their  constituents. 

Of  course,  the  present  session  of  Cor.g.ess 
has  several  weeks  to  go,  and  the  New  ':;rg- 
land  Democrats.  Irked  by  Senator  I o ices 
victory,  may  exert  themselves  bcfort  hey 
come  home  to  start  their  reelection  fighi'. 

But  the  odds  are  against  their  accompl  .;h- 
Ing  annhlng  worth  while. 

The  South,  West,  and  Midwest  already  have 
the  hydroelectric  gravy,  and  New  England, 
as  usual,  Is  allowed  to  foot  the  bill. 


Louis  Johnson :  Bulldog  of  United 
States  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  C.'iLIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  in- 
teresting article  on  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Louis  Johnson,  written  by  the  well- 
known  Washington  reporter  Tris  CofSn, 
and  appearing  in  the  June  1950  Coronet 
magazine : 
Louis  Johnson:   Btn.LDOG  or  Dnttcd  States 

Detense — His   Is  the  Unenviable   Job   or 

SaFTCCABDING     AMEkICA     AGAINST    A    SUDDEK 

E^ftMY  Attack 

(By  Trls  Coffln) 

United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson,  a  big,  restless  American  with 
enough  vitality  and  endurance  for  a  dozen 
men,  has  finally  landed  the  Job  he  sought 
for  years.  The  Job  is  to  m.ake  sure  you  and 
I  are  not  destroyed  In  a  sudden  attack  by  an 
enemy  equipped  with  the  hideous  weapons 
that  modern  science  has  produced. 

As  a  result,  Johnson  is  the  second  most 
powerful  man  In  Washington,  a  top  architect 
of  Allied  policy,  and  an  administrator  de- 
scribed by  Herbert  Hoover  as  the  best  In  the 
Truman   administration. 

However,  the  Gridiron  Club,  famed  group 
of  newspapermen  In  Washington,  recently 
described  Johnson's  work  in  a  parody  of  the 
popular  song,  A  Wonderful  Guy;  "All  by 
by  myself  I  am  the  whole  Army;  I'm  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  too.  I  nod  my  head 
and  the  Congress  plays  dead,  and  new  I 
have  the  White  House  in  view." 

The  Secretary,  who  is  called  Louie  or 
Colonel  Johnson  by  friends.  Is  tall  and  well- 
tuilt.  has  eyes  that  look  out  shrewdly  and 
directly,  and  a  voice  which  Is  surprisingly 
soft.  Like  an  old-time  Army  top  sergeant, 
he  snms  up  men  and  events  swiftly,  and 
makes  blunt  decisions. 

Such  traits  are  not  recently  acquired;  all 
Lis  life  Johnson  has  led  the"  fight  himself. 


rather  than  give  orders  from  the  side  line*. 
As  corporation  lawyer.  American  Legion  poli- 
tician, Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  and  Dem- 
ocratic Party  fund  raiser,  the  pres»:nt  chief 
of  United  States  defenses  has  thrived  on 
hard  work  and  conflict. 

Today  In  Washington,  the  world  capital 
where  sneak  plays  and  hidden-ball  tricks  are 
accepted  strategy.  Johnson  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion. He  prefers  the  old-fashioned,  head- 
down,  line  buck.  An  Intim.ate  shimmed  It  up 
good-naturedly  when  he  said.  "Louis  would 
rather  try  to  kick  his  way  through  a  brick 
wall  than  climb  over  It." 

Most  of  Washington's  bureaucratic  gen- 
erals never  enter  a  battle  without  elaborate 
feeling-out  tactics.  These  might  Include  a 
planted  story  In  a  Washington  column,  a  re- 
mark dropped  at  a  cocktail  party,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  a  rival's  confidence  by  profuse 
friendship.  But  not  Johnson.  He  has  no 
cultivated  friends  among  the  press;  he  doea 
not  go  to  cocktail  parties. 

Another  significant  clue  to  his  personality 
is  a  casual  remark  he  made  during  the  recent 
bitter  attack  on  him  by  Navy  admirals  and 
their  adherents.  A  friend  asked,  "How  can 
you  be  so  calm?  Congress  Is  after  your  hide. 
Newspapers  and  radio  conimentators  are  de- 
manding yo'or  resignation." 

The  Secretary  said  quietly.  "You  forget.  I 
was  vaccinated  In  Washington  before.  ' 

This  is  an  understatement.  Johnson  went 
through  a  cruel  ordeal  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  from  1937  until  the  summer  of  1940. 
During  that  period.  President  Roosevelt  felt 
he  needed  In  the  Little  Cabinet  a  figure  to 
represent  the  growing  clamor  among  veter- 
ans' groups  for  rearmament  and  to  balance 
the  isolationist  tenor  of  some  leading  New 
Dealers. 

S-J  Roosevelt  selected  Johnson,  ex- 
natlonal  commander  of  the  Legion  and  a 
minor  figure  In  Democratic  politics.  John- 
son was  supposed  to  sit  quietly,  take  orders, 
end  keep  the  Legion  off  the  administration's 
back.  In  this  Job  Johnson  failed  gloriously, 
as  witness  this  story,  never  told  before: 

Early  In  1940,  a  memo  was  subm.ltted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  by  Col.  James  H. 
Burns,  today  a  major  general  and  Johnson's 
geopolitician.  The  report  said  war  with 
Germany  and  Japan  was  inevitable,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  need  a  million- 
man  Army  and  some  $3,000,000,000  for  arms. 
Johnson  read  the  report  carefully,  turned 
to  Burns,  and  said.  "This  Is  good.  Take  It 
down  to  the  General  Staff  and  tell  them  I 
want  It  approved  in  half  an  hour." 

The  program  was  Initialed  within  half  an 
hour  and  Johnson  bore  It  triumphantly  to 
The  White  House  for  a  historic  meeting. 
He  outlined  the  plan  while  Roosevelt  puffed 
thoughtfully  on  a  cigarette.  Harry  Hopkins 
sat  in  a  corner.  Gen.  George  C  Mru-shall. 
Chief  of  Staff  listened  Intentiy.  WlUiam  S. 
Knudsen.  the  automobile  production  wizard 
and  later  codlrector  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  nodded  at  each  recom- 
mendation. 

When  Johnson  finished  speaking,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "I  think  in  big  terms,  but  this  Is 
too  big.  The  American  people  will  say  I  am 
leading  them  to  war." 

Knudsen.  who  had  been  primed  by  John- 
son, spoke  up  in  a  voice  heavy  v.-ith  the  ac- 
cent of  his  native  Denmark:  "Mr.  President, 
do  vou  want  planes?" 

"Yes.  Bill,  but  not  t9.000.000.OCO  worth." 
Knudsen  kept  on  stubbornly:  "You  want 
planes.     I  need  money." 

Sighing.  Roosevelt  said.  "All  right.  I'll 
accept  the  plan  as  far  as  planes  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  industrialist  plunged  en;  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  want  tanks?" 

Roosevelt  looked  quizzically  at  Johnson. 
Then  he  said.  "I  approve  your  program  In 
toto.  But  let  me  otart  with  a  smaller  figure. 
You  make  this  less  than  five  bUUon,  and  I 
can  sell  that  to  the  public     •     •     *." 

All  during  the  prewar  era.  Johnson  was 
persuaded  by  Roosevelt  to  play  aji  unhappy 
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game  of  deception.  The  President'  feared 
the  vigorous  Intervention  policies/ of  John- 
son would  Injure  him  politically  If  he  openly 
supported  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Also, 
Roosevelt  was  loath  to  fire  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  Woodrlng.  S3  the  President  told 
Johnson  to  report  directly  to  him.  but  to 
ccmc  In  the  side  door.  Meanwhile,  key  ad- 
ministration officials  concerned  with  pre- 
paredness were  told  to  cooperate  with 
Johnson. 

A  sample  of  Johnson's  technique  was  the 
viy  he  got  American  arms  to  the  British, 
after  the  bitter  defeat  at  Dunkirk.  Tlie 
Assistant  Secretary  Insisted  that  a  large 
quantity  of  Amercan  Army  rifles  be  declared 
surplus  and  sold  to  Britain.  Woodrlng  re- 
fused to  approve  the  deal. 

The  Assistant  S?creiary  waited  until 
Woodrlng  was  out  of  town.  Then  he  de- 
clared the  rifles  surplus  and  ordered  them 
sold  to  Britain.  With  this  ofl  his  chest,  he 
went  to  the  White  House,  reported  what  he 
had  done,  and  said  In  Jest,  "Mr.  President. 
If  I  have  violated  the  l.tw.  I  would  like  your 
promise  of  a  pardon —In  writing." 

Roosevelt  wrote  a  chit.  "Louis,  If  you  go 
to  Jail.  I'll  go  With  you." 

The  President,  however,  did  not  always 
back  up  his  hard-driving  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  so  solidly.  This  was  due  to  a  curious 
omblnatlon  of  Johnson's  own  ambitions  and 
the  President's  faculty  for  appearing  to 
promise  the  moon  with  green  cheese.  The 
moon,  to  Johnson,  was  to  get  the  title  of  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Roosevelt  later  added  the 
green  cheese  by  suggesting  In  an  impulsive 
moment  that  Johnson  would  make  an  Ideal 
Vice  President  for  the  1940  ticket. 

Johnson  took  both  these  promises  serious- 
ly. His  first  Jolt  was  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  July.  Cheerful  and 
expectant,  he  strode  into  the  hotel  room 
where  Hopkins  and  the  city  bosses  were  pick- 
ing a  Vice  President.  The  men  looked  up 
with  glazed,  weary  eyes,  and  one  is  reported 
to  ha\e  "-aid,  "Oh.  my  God.  another  hopeful." 
The  left  wing  of  the  New  Deal  feared  John- 
son, whom  they  glibly  labeled  an  "American 
Legion  conservative."  They  cut  his  throat 
politically,  and  Henry  A.  Wallace  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice  President. 

But  this  was  only  a  w?.rm-up  for  the  big 
dl.silluslonment.  the  one  which  so  toughened 
Johnson  that  he  can  now  say  calmly,  "I've 
been  vaccinated  in  Washington  before." 

A  few  days  after  the  convention,  Johnson 
was  called  to  the  White  House,  presumably 
to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  a 
tense  gathering.  Steve  Eurly.  the  White 
House  press  secretary  and  Johnson's  one 
steady  friend  In  the  Inner  circle,  looked  glum. 
Roosevelt  was  too  friendly. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  a  New  Deal  Idea  man 
before  he  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
had  sold  a  great  thought  to  the  President. 
If  Roosevelt,  he  argued,  appointed  Republi- 
cans as  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  the  GOP 
would  be  seriously  weakened  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Tc\e  news  was  broken  to  Johnson  at  this 
White  House  meeting.  Anger  flashed  In  his 
eyes;  his  fists  knotted.  Bernard  Baruch 
went  to  him  and  said  gently,  "Son.  dont  do 
anything  you  will  regret  later.  Keep  your 
temper  " 

On  July  25.  Johnson  handed  In  his  resig- 
nation. Then,  bitter  and  lonely,  he  left 
Washington  on  a  train  for  the  West.  He  was 
followed  by  his  friend  Early,  who  said  stxith- 
ingiy  that  no  one  would  blame  Johnson  If  he 
recked  Washington  by  revealing  the  Indig- 
nities ho  had  suffered.  But  he  would  be  a 
b.gger  man  If  he  took  his  disappointment  In 
ftllence. 

Johnson  accepted  the  wlw  counsel.  But 
from  that  day.  he  worked  tu  be,  ultimately, 
boss  of  the  American  defense  establishment. 
Actually,  the  tough  Jcb  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  alinoat  tailor-made  fr^r  Johnson. 
A»  A   heavyweight    boxer   at   the   University 


cf  Virginia,  he  could  otitfitjht  any  man,  and 
did  At  26  and  a  young  lawyer,  he  was  a 
hustling  Democratic  floor  leader  and  com- 
mittee chairman  In  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature. A  year  later,  he  was  fighting  through 
the  Meuse-Argonn?  offensive  of  World  War  I. 

Rettirning  home  as  a  colonel,  he  helped 
organize  the  Legion  and  rose  to  be  com- 
mander In  1932.  Off  and  on,  Roosevelt 
brought  him  to  Washington  for  public  and 
political  chores.  His  longest  stretch  was  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from  1937  to  1940. 
His  last  mission  for  Roosevelt  was  to  India 
as  the  President's  personal  representative. 
Johnson  brought  home  the  friendship  cf 
India's  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

In  the  1948  political  campaign,  Johnson 
pitched  in  and  raised  money  for  what  many 
thought  was  a  hopeless  cause,  the  re-election 
of  Harry  Truman.  He  was  rewarded  by 
nomination  for  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Mirch  3,   1949. 

J.hnscn  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  two 
fields — military  strategy  and  administration. 
He  h.is  also  acquired  more  enemies  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  combined. 

When  Johnson  came  to  the  Pentagon 
Building  last  year,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  deadlocked  on  strategy.  The  Air  Force 
was  i)reaching  that  an  armoda  of  B-38 
bombers,  capable  of  striking  any  target  In 
the  world,  could  win  a  war.  The  Navy  re- 
torted that  giant  aircraft  carriers,  sur- 
rounded by  protective  warships,  were  the 
secret  to  victory.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  in- 
sisted that  foot  troops  were  needed  to  win 
objectives  and  hold  them. 

Bluntly  Johnson  told  the  Joint  Chiefs: 
"V.'e  are  not  going  to  dissipate  our  strength 
by  having  two  or  three  different  strategies. 
That  win  eat  up  money  wc  can't  afford  to 
waste."    Then  he  laid  down  the  law. 

The  B-36.  or  any  later  model  of  lon^-range 
bomber,  would  be  the  global  striking  force  to 
retaliate  against  surprise  Soviet  blows.  (The 
hydro-:;en  bomb,  which  Johnson  argued  for 
In  the  recent  wrangle  within  the  adminis- 
tration, could  burn  Moscow  to  the  ground.) 

Ground  troops  of  our  European  allies 
should  be  equipped  and  trained  to  hold 
against  Russian  tanks,  Ir.fantry.  and  bomb- 
ers. We  should  be  willing  to  accept  as  allies 
any  nation  without  aggressive  alms,  regard- 
less of  its  politics.  This  would  Include  bjlh 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Fascist  Spam. 

The  .^merican  Army  should  be  kept  alerted, 
so  that  it  could  be  enlarged,  equipped,  and 
sent  to  vital  points  In  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  role  of  the  Navy  was  to  convoy 
troops  and  supplies  and  keep  the  seas  free  ot 
enemy  submarines. 

To  make  sure  tht-re  was  no  backsliding 
Johnson  halted  construction  of  the  Navy's 
superaircraft  carrier.  He  stood  stonily  and 
calmly  while  being  excoriated  by  the  ad- 
mirals and  their  friends.  He  defied  the  wily 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Carl  Vinson.  The  only  concession 
Johnson  made  was  to  allow  the  marines  to 
remain  as  a  separate  ^llte  force. 

The  other  side  of  his  shield,  the  adminis- 
trative side,  has  earned  Johnson  both  ap- 
plause and  epithets.  The  Secretary  cut 
$1,200,000,000  from  the  defense  budget  and 
lopped  141.300  civilian  employees  from  the 
payroll.  The  mere  thought  of  such  mayhem 
would  make  most  politicians  shudder,  since 
each  of  the  141.300  has  a  Congressman  or 
relatives  who  are  loyal  party  workers. 

Characteristically,  the  Secretary  announced 
his  reforms  at  an  open  meeting,  to  which 
he  had  Invited  all  Senators  and  Congressmen 
whose  districts  would  be  affected  by  econ- 
omle.?.  They  came  with  fire  in  their  eyes. 
He  outlined  the  cuts  and  cald  firmly,  "I  per- 
sonally will  tolerate  no  WPA  In  Defense." 

Johnson  could  not  have  carried  hLs  econ- 
omy program  through  without  a  well-knit 
team  cf  assistants.  His  chief  advisers  In- 
clude Under  Secretary  Early,  the  master  dip- 
lomat  who   has   saved    the   blunt   Secretary 


from  many  a  blunder,  and  Louis  Renfrow, 
a  Jovial  Reserve  officer  and  friend  of  President 
Truman  for  more  than  30  years. 

But  even  with  Renfrow  browsing  around 
the  White  House,  the  palace  guard  slyly 
plants  stories  that  Johnson  Is  on  the  Presi- 
dent's black  list.  The  reason  for  these  rumors 
Is  the  suspicion,  which  Truman  takes  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  running  all-out  for  the  Presidency.  To  a 
friend  who  recently  asked  him  point-blank 
whether  he  w?^  a  candidate,  Johnson  re- 
plied candidly:  "V/hen  I  am  throueh  with, 
this  jcb,  I  couldn't  run  for  dog  catcher." 

Johnson  is  a  realist.  He  would  like,  or 
course,  to  sit  In  the  White  House.  But  In 
his  heart  the  Secretary  knows  the  chances 
are  dim.  He  has  enemies  In  every  hotel 
lobby,  every  cocktail  salon,  every  politicians' 
stag  party  in  Washington.  He  Is  a  conserva- 
tive In  an  administration  that  proudly  In- 
vites the  label  of  "welfare  state." 

Although  Johnson's  name  appears  dally  In 
the  newspapers,  the  door  Is  firmly  closed  on 
his  private  life.  He  does  not  drink  witli 
"the  boys,"  and  he  avoids  Washington  soci- 
ety. Every  week  end,  weather  permitting, 
he  flies  into  a  different  life  at  his  home  In 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

His  first  act  at  home  Is  to  walk  alone  be- 
neath the  trees.  The  gardens  are  full  of 
wild  flowers,  and  orchids  flourish  In  the 
greenhouse. 

An  acquaintance,  seeing  the  blooms  for 
the  first  time,  asked  Johnson  curiously, 
"Hiw  long  have  you  gardened?" 

The  aloof  mood  left  him,  replaced  by  a 
boyish  grin.  "From  childhood.  The  first 
money  I  ever  made  was  from  selling  beans 
I'd  grown." 

A  photograph  In  Johnson's  office  gives 
another  glimpse  beneath  the  surface.  It  is 
the  sensitive  face  of  a  philosopher.  Pandit 
Nehru.  Prime  Minister  of  India.  The  In- 
scription Is  "To  Louis  In  friendship." 

At  the  end  of  a  day.  In  the  early  evenlrg, 
Johnson  will  walk  to  his  oH-e  window. 
There  he  will  stand  quietly,  looking  at  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  across  the  Potomac  River. 
Then,  cheerfully,  he  will  stride  Into  the 
outer  office  where  secretaries  are  locking  up 
their  desks  and  say  heartily.  "Can  I  give  any- 
one a  lift  over  the  bridge  to  Washington?" 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  we.  In 
Minnesota,  have  been  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  the  many  communities  throutih- 
out  the  State  which  have  been  served  by 
alert  and  out.standins  country  weekly 
newspapers.  There  are  nearly  SCO  of 
them  and  they  rank  amon;:  the  best  in 
the  Nation  on  the  basis  of  all  standards. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  big- 
time  activity  in  journalism  is  concen- 
trated exclusively  in  large  metropolitan 
daily  papers  or  In  the  activities  of  na- 
tionally known  columnists.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  anv  invidious  comparisons.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  do  want  to  make  the 
statement  that  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
a  really  authentic  voice,  typical  of  our 
American  life,  is  that  of  the  country 
editor. 

I  recently  read  In  the  Montevideo 
News,  published  in  a  small  city  in  Minne- 
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seta  by  Mr.  Ludwig  I.  Roe.  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, an  editorial  which  I  believe  Indi- 
cates the  thoughtfulness  and  insight  of 
these  leaders  in  journahsm.  It  is  en- 
titled "A  Thought  for  Memorial  Day" 
and  it  relates  to  the  danger  of  too  great 
dependence  upon  goverrunent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
from  the  Montevideo  News  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Thought  for  Memorial  D.\t 
,      "The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  government  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  it." — WooDROw  Wilson. 

■What  makes  this  statement  of  present  In- 
terest Is  not  who  said  it  first — but  who  Is 
saving  It.  and  thinking  about  It,  in  1950. 

it  would  be  expected  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, student  and  historian,  philosopher  and 
politician,  would  see  that  liberty  lives  when 
powers  of  government  are  limited.  He  was 
restating  what  Jefferson  and  Madison,  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Hamilton  put  into  the 
first  set  of  ground  rules  for  the  great  Amer- 
ican game. 

But  a  statement  with  a  famous  man's 
name  pinned  on  it  becomes  a  "quotation." 
It  comes  to  life  when  taken  as  a  guide  by 
somebody  in  your  town.  Early  in  May  we 
heard  a  young  fellow  put  this  up  to  a  group 
of  men  and  women.  "The  history  of  liberty 
is  the  history  of  the  limitation  of  govern- 
ment power,  iiot  the  Increase  of  It."  He  said 
it  With  a  lot  of  seriousness. 

He  was  no  big  shot.  Instead  he  was  a 
young  fellow  working  hard  to  make  his  way. 
He  had  been  In  the  war,  he  had  taught 
school,  now  he  Is  a  salesman.  He  had  the 
right  answer  figured  out— the  way  to  keep 
liberty  Is  to  limit  government  power,  not 
Increase  it.  We  hope  he  was  talking  for  his 
generation. 

Wars  have  been  fought  to  protect  liberty. 
Lives  have  been  paid  In  those  wars.  On  Me- 
morial Day  a  mUlion  American  families  will 
be  the  more  sharply  reminded  of  the  per- 
sonal investment  made  for  liberty.  Millions 
more  will  recaU  they  put  something  Into  the 
defense  too. 

Liberty  can  be  threatened  during  times 
of  peace — by  the  spread  of  government 
power— just  as  surely  as  it  was  threatened 
dtirlng  war. 


Mr.  Truman's  Political  Morals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  May  26. 
1950: 

Mr.  Truman's  Political  Morals 

Mr  Truman  was  asked  at  a  recent  press 
conference  whether  he  had  any  comment  on 
Senator  Tait's  statement  that  his  adminis- 
tration was  "politically  Immoral."  No,  he 
had  none,  the  President  responded.  We 
•hall  therefore  offer  ours. 

nXCTION    IN    KANSAS    CTTT 

We  shall  first  note  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  will  run  out  Sunday  on  a  matter 


In  which  Mr.  Truman  has  some  Interest.  On 
the  night  erf  May  27-28,  1947.  the  safe  was 
blown  In  the  office  of  Blansas  City  election 
commissioners  and  the  ballou  comprising 
the  evidence  of  wholesale  vote  frauds  in  the 
Democratic  Party  primary  of  1946  were  stolen. 
Mr.  Truman  at  the  time  was  In  a  Kansas  City 
hotel  just  a  few  blocks  away. 

That  was  the  primary  In  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  decreed  that  Representative  Roger 
Slaughter,  a  Democrat,  be  ptirged.  For  23 
years  Mr.  Truman  had  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  Kansas  City  machine  built  by  the  late 
Tom  Pendergast  and  now  run  by  Pendergast's 
nephew.  Jim. 

Slaughter  had  had  the  support  of  the 
machine  In  winning  two  terms  In  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  he 
failed  to  follow  Truman's  orders. 

In  July  1946  Truman  summoned  Jim  Pen- 
dergast to  Washington  and  personally  de- 
manded Slaughter's  defeat.  The  President 
on  July  18  informed  his  press  conference  that 
he  had  done  so. 

On  primary  day  he  flew  to  Kansas  City  to 
throw  the  weight  of  a  personal  appearance 
Into  the  campaign  to  unseat  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Truman's  hand-picked  candidate.  Enoe 
Axtell.  was  nominated  by  2.300  votes. 

Axtell  failed  to  carry  his  own  township. 
He  lost  every  ward  until  he  came  to  the  four 
key  wards  under  Pendergast 's  control.  In 
two  precincts  in  these  wards  Slaughter  was 
not  credited  with  a  single  vote. 

According  to  Maurice  MilligaJT  former 
Democratic  United  States  a»forney  for  west- 
ern Missouri.  Axtell's  victory  "smelled  to  high 
heaven  of  fraud." 

MilUgan's  successor,  Sam  M.  Wear,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  then  under  Tom 
Clark,  now  elevated  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  went  through  some  perfunc- 
tory motions  of  Investigating,  but  decided 
there  was  no  case. 

Then  the  JacksQp  County  grand  jury 
stepped  m.  It  Indicted  71  Pendergast 
henchmen,  reporting  that  there  "had  been 
a  deliberate  and  calculated  plan  to  miscount 
votes  and  otherwise  steal  the  election"  from 
Slaughter. 

The  report  of  the  grand  jury  was  received 
on  May  27.  1947.  That  night  the  courthouse 
safe  was  blown  and  the  ballots  stolen.  The 
next  day  Attorney  General  Clark  was  trying 
to  explain  to  a  senatorial  committee  In 
Washington  why  he  had  shown  so  little 
Interest  In  the  Kansas  City  vote  frauds. 

News  of  the  safe  blowing  arrived  jtist  as 
he  was  about  to  depart  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree  In  Texas  as  a  champion  of  civic 
Tlrtue. 

The  Senators  called  some  more  witnesses. 
Mr.  Truman's  United  States  attorney  for 
western  Misscvirl.  the  dawdling  Mr.  Wear. 
appeared  and  admitted  that,  In  the  light  of 
the  safe  blowing,  things  "looked  suspicious." 
But,  added  Mr.  Wear,  "I  have  an  awfully 
good  alibi."  Mr.  Wear  had  been  absent  from 
Kansas  City  that  night.  He  had  an  alibi. 
It  Is  not  usual  for  United  States  attorneys 
to  offer  aUbls. 

PRESIDENT  KEEPS  QtTIET 

Maurice  MilUgan  takes  up  this  story  In 
his  memoirs  of  his  fight  against  the  Pender- 
gast machine,  originally  published  under  the 
title  of  "Missouri  Waltz."  He  had  broken 
the  Pendergast  machine  once.  He  had  sent 
259  of  the  Pendergast  mob  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  fraud  In  the  elections  of  10  years 
before,  when  Tom  Pendergast  customarily 
counted  60.000  ghost  votes. 

In  1939  Milllgan  caught  up  with  the  boss 
himself.  Tom  Pendergast  pleaded  guilty  to 
evasion  of  $551,000  in  Income  tax  on  unre- 
ported Income  of  more  than  §1.000,000. 

Of  this  sum.  »305  000  represented  bribes 
Pendergast  had  received  for  the  settlement 
of  a  case  Involving  the  release  to  Instirance 
companies  ot  mllUons  of  dollars  In  over- 
charges on  fire  Insurance  premiums  paid  by 
Missouri  policyholders. 


Pendergast  got  15  months  and  was  ordered 
to  take  no  part  In  politics  after  his  release 
Irom  prison.  He  turned  over  the  remnant* 
of  his  machine  to  Jim  Pendergast. 

President  Truman  for  25  years  had  been 
the  friend  and  political  creature  of  the  Pen- 
dergasts.  He  was  Tom's  third  choice  for  the 
Senate  In  what  looked  like  a  losing  year. 

The  Truman  luck — and  the  Pendergast 
methods  of  delivering  an  election — worked, 
and  Harry  was  on  his  way  to  the  White 
House.  When  Tom  died  in  1945.  Truman, 
then  Vice  President,  said,  "He  was  my  friend, 
and  I  was  his,"  and  flew  to  the  funeral. 

After  Mllligan's  work,  Kansas  City  had 
honest  elections  for  awhUe,  but  upon  Tru- 
man's election  as  Vice  President.  Milllgan 
was  ousted  as  district  attorney.  Then  In 
1946.  as  President.  Truman,  In  the  words  of 
Milllgan,  "breathed  new  life  Into  an  organi- 
zation that  for  all  practical  purposes  was 
dead  as  a  doornail." 

*  He  brought  the  Pendergast  machine  back 
to  life  and.  with  It,  Its  vote  frauds,  corrup- 
tion, and  gunplay,  which  recently  resulted 
In  the  murder  of  Charles  Binagglo  and 
Charles  Gargotta.  underworld  characters  and 
Democratic  politicians.  The  killing  took 
place  under  a  huge  photograph  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself. 

We  quite  understand  why  Mr.  Truman  has 
no  comment. 


Trinity  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Chordi, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  splendid  record  of 
the  Trinity  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  thrivin?  parish  has  a  fine  his- 
tory of  over  40  years  of  service  to  its 
community  and  Its  parishioners.  It  oc- 
cupies a  respected  place  in  the  commu- 
nity of  churches  and  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  churches  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations  in  western  New  York. 
Because  of  the  diligent  and  fruitful 
labors  of  its  ministers,  whose  efforts 
have  have  been  productive  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  Trinity  Church  finds  it 
necessary  to  embark  upon  a  fund-raising 
campaign  to  enlarge  its  facilities  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  its  needs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  herewith  enclosing  a  brochure  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
parish  and  the  present  necessity  for  its 
expansion : 

TRiNrrr  in  Retrospict 
Portv-one  years  ago  Trinity  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  had  Its  beginning. 
It  had  Its  origin  as  a  reformed  church.  The 
site  selected  for  this  embryo  church  was  at 
the  corner  of  Suffolk  and  what  Is  now  Berk- 
shire Avenue.  It  was  only  a  small  house  of 
worship,  but  apparently  it  was  large  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  group  of  wor- 
shippers In  those  days  when  Kensington  was 
largely  woods,  brush,  and  com  ftelds. 

This  small  chapel  Immediately  tjecame  the 
meeting  place  for  the  community.  It  was 
the  pioneer  church  of  the  Kensington  »re» 
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•nd.  as  su:h.  opened  Its  doors  wiUingly  to 
erery  proeresslve  Christian  movement,  and 
stiU  continues  to  Identify  Itself  with  every 
genuine  effo.-;  to  promote  civic  and  commu- 
nity grouth. 

In  1920  the  church  was  Incorporated  and 
the  £;te  cf  the  present  church  building  en 
Kensington  Avenue  was  selected  for  a  new 
and  larger  church.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
church  was  laid  in  1922  and  in  the  spring  of 
1823  the  present  chixrch  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  cf  God. 

The  present  basement  was  added  in  1932 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  church  school. 
Adequate  as  it  doubtless  was  for  the  religious 
education  of  youth  in  those  early  days,  it 
has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness.  Visit 
the  church  school  any  Sunday  morning  and 
you  will  readily  comprehend  the  woeful  in- 
adequ2CT  of  this  phase  of  our  church  life. 
and  the  reason  for  this  inadequacy  is  because 
of  the  limitations  cf  soace  and  a  church 
school  lay-cut  that  Is  antiquated  for  present* 
day  reiig:oi«  Instruction. 

KINSINCrCN.   A   COMJCn^rTT    WITH    .iKN    .WAGING 

caovkTH 
The  Kensington  community-has  bten  In- 
eluded  within  the  city  limits  since  1870;  It 
was  very  sparsely  populated  to  1920.  It  con- 
sisted larcely  of  farm  land  and  wooded  areas 
traversed  by  a  few  dirt  roads.  Even  Bailey 
Avenue,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  was  a 
poorly  kept  dirt  road  used  chiefly  by  travelers 
whose  destination  was  either  the  country 
cl'Jb  or  the  poorhcuse.  the  two  main  points 
ol  Interest  on  the  avenue. 

After  the  First  World  War.  however,  a 
period  of  phenomenal  growth  took  place. 
.  Itanng  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930  the 
»  population  of  the  area  nearly  tripled,  rising 
from  18.000  to  49,000.  The  census  of  1940 
gave  a  population  figure  of  54.297.  The  new 
settlers  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  sons  and 
dau-<hter«  of  Euffalonians  who  resided  In  the 
neighboring  areas  of  the  city,  especially  the 
ro-called  Fruit  Belt  and  the  Cold  Spring 
section.  German  and  Irish- Americans  were 
the  chief  nationality  groups  represented. 

COMMrXITT   C.30WTH   IN-CTtZ.\SrS  THE   CHtTECH  S 

RisPCNsruurrT 

The  church  should  be  the  most  alert  and 
vital  institution  in  the  cammuniiy.  It  is  to 
the  church  that  the  community  naturally 
turns  for  spiritual  guidance  and  the  strength- 
ening cf  Its  moral  fiber.  The  church  can 
never  ba  indifferent  to  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  community.  The  church  that  is 
alert  to  its  program  of  service  mtist  keep 
pace  with  neighborhood  growth. 

Trinity  Church,  located  at  the  strategic 
center  of  Kensington,  dare  not  evade  this 
God-given  opportunity  and  oljligation  to 
expand  its  physical  facilities.  Large  num- 
be.-8  in  th»s  growing  neighborhood  eire  seek- 
ing religicus  guidance  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children  Trinity  ChU-f-ch  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  about  the  vital  needs 
of  the  community  and  at  this  time  of  crisis 
It  will  not  fail  to  meet  its  full  obligation. 

The  average  attendanes  for  e?.ch  church 
service  at  Trinity  since  January  1.  1950.  has 
b?e.n  in  the  neighborhood  of  350.  The 
church  auditorium  seats  270  worshippers. 
Coast-quenily.  at  every  service  the  ushers 
have  been  obliged  to  put  chairs  in  the  aisles 
and  crowd  the  overbow  worshippers  into 
Oiher  available  spaces. 

On  special  occasions  when  more  people  at- 
tend worship  services,  such  as  Palm  Sunday 
and  Easter  Sunday,  the  basement  area  has 
to  be  utilized  and  loud  speakers  are  Installed 
in  these  b;isement  rooms  to  take  care  of 
the  overflew  crowds.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  this  overcrowding 
which  Increasingly  is  becoming  a  problem 
at  Trinity,  gives  even  well-meaning  memt)er8 
an  excuse — even  though  a  lame  one — to  be- 
come careless  in  their  chxirch-golng  habits. 
More  than  once  a  member  has  said.  "I  won't 
go  to  church  today.  I  don  t  enjoy  my  wor- 
•btp  under  crowded  conditions." 


Then.  too.  Trinity  Church  School  for  years 
has  faced  a  serious  problem.  Because  of  the 
limited  accommodations  available  for  the 
ses.slons  of  the  church  school.  Trinity  cannot 
offer  space  for  a  {-rogram  of  religious  educa- 
tion for  the  older  teen-age  group — a  group 
which  definitely  needs  all  the  help  Trinity 
can  give  them  in  these  decisive  days.  They 
are  the  men  and  wcmen  who  should  fill 
places  of  leadership  in  our  church  of  tomor- 
row. They  should  now  be  in  training  for 
this  leadership  in  our  present-day  church 
schcol. 

The  church  school  has  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  250  children.  These  children 
are  ia  the  four  church-school  departments — 
1.  e  .  beginners,  primary,  junior,  and  senior. 
Ei;ch  department  meets  in  its  own  rooms,  but. 
Inasmuch  as  the  rooms  are  not  soundproof, 
It  is  impossible  to  shut  cut  from  any  o.ie 
department  whatever  Is  transpiring  in  the 
adjoining  department.  Imagine  the  confu- 
sion and  the  unsptritual  eJIect  of  four  sepa- 
rate departments  in  adjacent  rooms,  each 
singing  its  own  hymn  of  worship.  This  is  not 
an  imaginary  experiencs  but  one  that  takes 
place  with  emcarrasslng  frequency  Sunday 
after  Sunday  at  Trinity,  and  always  with 
disconcerting  results. 

Furthermore,  in  the  evening  it  is  imprac- 
ticable for  more  than  two  groups  to  meet 
at  the  same  hour.  There  is  an  immediate 
need  for  adequate  facilities  where  the  young 
people  of  Trinity  can  held  their  group  meet- 
ings and  socials,  but  lack  of  space  and  the 
present  inadequate  layout  of  meeting  rooins 
In  the  basement  compel  Trinity,  with  much 
regret,  to  see  our  young  people  go  elsewhere 
for  their  entertainment.  In  such  days  as 
these  v;hen  all  sorts  of  allurements  entice 
our  youth  away  from  the  church.  Trinity 
should  provide  an  adequate  place  where  its 
young  people  can  have  their  own  club  meet- 
ings in  an  environment  that  builds  rather 
than  destroys  charactei^ 

A  FCBW.\RD  LOCK 

The  church  consistory  has  net  been  un- 
mindful of  the  handicaps  which  Trinity  has 
faced  in  recent  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  on  many  occasions  discussed  the 
problem  and  sought  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tion. Realizing  that  the  overcrowding  was 
becoming  daily  more  acute  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
could  be  found  in  a  direct  appeal  to  every 
member  and  friend  of  Trinity.  It  was  voted 
that  an  intensive  campaign  for  funds  get 
under  way  this  spring  to  provide  the  co.pital 
with  which  Trinity  might  expand  Its  phys- 
ical facilities  and  meet  the  challenge  of  a 
growing  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
poriunity  to  congratulate  the  pastor  and 
his  parishioners  on  their  fine  record  in 
rehgious  educational  and  civic  matters 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  their  drive 
for  funds  will  be  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful in  order  that  they  can  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community  in  the  fullest  measure. 


Why  Not  a  Brotherhood  Lobby? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or    PtN.NaYLVA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  National  Con- 


ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  June  7, 

1950.  Waldorf-Aotcria.  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

Wht  Not  .*  Brotherhood  Lobet? 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergj-.  distin- 
guished guests,  furriers,  wives,  and  friends, 
brotherhood  connotes  an  ideal  sense  of 
human  relations.  It  Is  synonymous  with 
all  the  Inherent  decencies  that  exist  in  the 
soul  of  mankind.  But  like  a  lot  of  good 
words,  it  is  often  used  without  the  force  of 
sincerity  back  of  It. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me.  that  brotherhood  means  an  association 
of  people  who  truly  believe  In  the  Golden, 
Rule — "Do  unto  others  as  you  v.ould  have 
them  do  unto  you."  Brotherhood  Is  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerance.  It  connotes  a  spirit  of 
righteousness  which  shows  It-elf  in  everyday 
acts  of  kindness  and  ordinary  human 
decency.  The  opposite  of  brotherhood  Is  In- 
tolerance, bigotry,  and  hatred. 

You  people  gathered  h?re  this  evening  are 
zealots  In  the  brotherhood  army.  I  am  a 
buck  private  in  your  ranks.  If  the  things 
that  you  and  I  believe  in.  the  thoughts  that 
fill  our  minds  in  cur  endeavors  concerning 
brotherhood,  were  to  take  hold  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  everywhere,  then  I  do  not 
believe  there  r-cu'.d  be  a  Ku  Klux  Klan.  a 
Gerald  K.  Smith,  or  his  ilk,  nor  an  existing 
cold  war  or  pcsolble  hot  r.ar  In  the  offing. 

Cur  problem  ladies*  and  gentlemen.  Is  botli 
simple  and  yet  colossal.  Our  task  Is  clearly 
to  continue  to  work  toward  a  brotherhood  of 
man  In  our  everyday  life — in  every  word — 
In  our  every  act.  But  this  !"■■  not  enough. 
The  task  is  to  swell  the  ranks  of  these  zealots 
of  brotherhood.  In  ether  words,  v/e  have 
got  to  sell  others  on  the  Idea. 

Now  how  might  this  be  accomplished?  It 
so  happens  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  Investigating  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. For  months  past,  representatives  of 
various  pressure  groups  have  come  before  our 
committee  and  we  have  been  investljatlng 
their  means  and  methods  of  operation.  Some 
of  these  lobbies  are  good  lobbies— that  is, 
they  represent  the  people's  interests.  Others 
work  equally  as  hard  and  are  exceedingly 
effective.  But  they  represent  not  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  but  special  interests  out  to 
e.rplolt  the  ordinary  citizen. 

In  observing  their  modes  of  operation,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me— Why  Is  there  no 
really  effective  brotherhood  iobty?  There 
are  scattered  eflorts  here  and  scattered  efforts 
there  which  are  made  to  put  the  idea  cf 
brotherhood  across,  but  there  is  no  over- 
whelming pressure  of  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  as  you  and  I  do  to  see  to  it 
that  the  prln..lples  of  brotherhood  that  we 
stand  for  become  the  common  practice,  not 
alune  of  this  Nation,  but  cf  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

A  lobby  consists  of  one  person,  a  small 
number  of  persons  or  a  large  organized 
group.  We  have  found  in  cur  investigatiua 
of  lobbies  that  those  groups  wiiich  are  ex- 
tensively organized— and  often  teamed  up 
with  other  existing  groups  with  kindred 
ideas— are  far  more  effective  In  presenting 
their  ideas  and  promoting  their  particular 
causes  than  smaller  groups. 

But  each  Individual  must  do  his  Job  or 
there  will  be  no  collective  effort.  From  per- 
sonal experience,  let  me  try  to  explain  how 
this  works.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me 
an  egotist  for  sptaking  In  the  first  person  oa 
this  m.attcr. 

As  a  youngster  in  the  world  of  sports  I 
played  with  Poles.  S!a\s,  Italians;  I  played 
with  Negroes;  I  played  with  Christians,  wltU 
Jews,  boys  on  the  baseball  diamond,  the  foot- 
ball gridiron  and  the  basketball  court.  No 
one  asked.  "What  is  your  religion,  your  creed, 
your  nationality?"  As  athletes  we  knew 
each  other  as  contestants  In  fair  play.  W« 
played  to  win  but  always  with  fair  play. 

When  my  playing  days  were  over.  I  be- 
came an  educator  and  coach.  I  carried 
Into  the  schoolroom  and  Into  the  gym.  the 
gridiron  and  diamond,  what  I  learned  and 
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believed    In    when    I    played    the    game.    I 
taught  fair  play. 

These  boys  were  the  sons  of  hard  work- 
ing and  brawny  coal  miners,  steel  workers, 
little  pack  peddlers  and  storekeepers;  the 
sons  of  the  Kelly's,  Cohen's,  DeAngelo's,  the 
Swede  Swanson's  and  the  cclored  Johnson's. 
When  these  kids  walked  out  on  the  field, 
or  on  the  court,  there  were  no  signs  on 
their  backs  labeling  them  as  to  their  reli- 
gion or  their  nationality. 

Does  not  the  New  Testament  teach  Christ- 
ians, "All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that 
m.en  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  Is  the  law  of  the  prophets." 
Is  this  not  the  same  precept  that  was  given 
to  the  Jews  long  before  Christ?  The  Old 
Testament  puts  it  this  way.  "What  is  hurt- 
ful to  yourself  do  not  to  your  fellow  man. 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  Torah  and  the  re- 
mainder is  but  commentary."  Therefore,  the 
lesson  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  is  the 
»ame.  It  is  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Golden 
Rule   is   the   brotherhood   of   man. 

I  have  guided  my  life  so  by  this  rule  that 
I  have  never  known  the  difference  between 
the  Jevi's  and  the  Christians  in  my  appraisal 
of  them.  I  appraise  the  Jew  and  the  Christ- 
ian by  how  he  thinks,  how  he  lives,  and  what 
he  does  in  this  life. 

I  must  confess  that  before  my  entry  Into 
politics  on  the  national  scene,  I  did  not 
realize  that  hate,  prejudice,  and  discrimi- 
nation was  so  wide,  so  deep-seated  and 
rooted  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  I 
learned  that  this  terrible  hate  had  seized 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  and 
that  these  millions  were  teaching  millions 
mere  hate  and  discrimination,  provoking 
brother  against  brother,  son  of  man  aealnst 
eon  of  man.  I  say  that  millions  were  teach- 
ing millions  to  learn  to  hate.  I  say  a?ain 
"earning,"  because  we  are  bom  without  hate 
and  prejudice  In  our  heart  and  mind  and 
soul.  No,  hate  is  not  part  of  our  birthright. 
Somebody,  somewhere,  is  spreading  this 
hate  doctrine,  tonight.  Yes.  there  Is  a  lobby 
spreading  this  hate  doctrine. 

Men  of  great  wealth  and  Influence  have 
been  meetini;  and  propagandizing  by  deceit, 
trick  and  fraud,  hate  and  prejudice  against 
our  Government,  hate  and  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  and  hate  and  prej- 
udice against  God-fearing  Christians  be- 
cause these  Christians  dare  to  espouse  the 
catise  of  the  underdog,  the  underprivileged, 
the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  Yes,  today  and 
every  day  the  leaders  of  the  hate  lobby  are 
regimenting  the  cranks,  the  lunatic  fringe, 
the  uncivUlzed  Midas  to  march  on  Congress. 
In  this  hate  lobby,  we  have  discovered  that 
these  professional  haters  want  no  brother- 
hood of  man— they  want  to  exchange  in  otir 
era  of  culture  and  social  advancement,  hate 
for  love,  mob  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
select  and  favored  against  a  brotherhood  of 
man  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Tonight.  I  am  asking  the  Gentile  and  the 
Jew.  the  black  man  and  the  white  man.  the 
merchant,  the  banker,  the  worker  to  mobUlze 
a  brotherhood  lobby  to  fight  these  forces 
of  hate.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  not 
long  ago.  "Discrimination  against  minority 
groups  is  a  handicap  in  dealing  with  other 
countries."  To  show  the  world  we  in  America 
must  lead  the  way  against  religious  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  The  brotherhood  lobby 
must  fight  the  hate  lobby,  pamphlet  against 
pamphlet,  dollar  against  dollar,  until  the 
last  vestige  of  hate  is  crushed  In  the  schools, 
the  colleges,  the  factories,  the  stores,  the 
churches,  the  streets  and  even  the  Halls  of 
Congress;  and  every  man  and  woman  who 
lends  his  name,  his  influence  and  his  money 
to  the  hate  lobby  must  be  exposed.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  no  hate  lobby  will  operate  In 
secret  In  this  great  country  of  ours.  The 
light  of  publicity  will  be  shed  on  these  haters. 
The  present  Federal  Lobby  Act  provides  that 
sponsors  and  contributors  should  be  named, 
and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  see  to  It  that 
they  are  named. 


Now  a  word  of  caution  to  the  clergy  and 
you  men  and  women  who  are  Interested  In 
the  social  and  religious  problems  of  our 
daily  life.  We  have  found  that  the  very 
lobby  organizations  of  which  I  have  spoken — 
I  mean  the  hate  lobbies — are  studiedly  seek- 
ing, through  their  subtle  propaganda,  to  en- 
list you  in  their  unholy  crusade.  Their 
methods  are  so  clever,  their  catch  phrases 
and  words  so  neatly  turned  that  It  is.  I  must 
confess,  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
that  one  is  being  propagandized. 

Christians  and  Jews  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. We  speak  In  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "Our 
Father,  who  art  In  Heaven."  He  is  not  the 
Christian  Father.  He  is  not  the  Jewish 
Father,  but  He  is  the  Father  cf  all.  He  Is 
the  Father  that  brings  and  binds  us  together 
with  all  humanities  In  a  brotherhood  for 
this  noble  work  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Pledge  yourselves  to  work  unceasingly,  to 
give  to  the  cause  unstintingiy.  so  that  this 
great  lobby  of  brotherhood  will  destroy  the 
forces  of  Ignorance,  hate,  diEcrimlnatlons, 
and  prejudice. 


Address  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUcf  e  of 
Texas 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  living  person  for  whom  I  have  a  high- 
er regard  than  I  do  for  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley, and  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  you 
here  today  share  this  opinion.  The  tre- 
mendous responsibility  that  he  now  has 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  probably  prove  too  great  a  task 
for  most  men.  but  the  General  seems  to 
thrive  on  such  difficult  tasks. 

We  were  very  proud  to  have  General 
Bradley  come  to  Te.xas  last  week  for  the 
commencement  exercises  at  the  Agri- 
cultural   and    Mechanical    College    of 
Texas,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  General's  address  on  that  occasion. 
Address  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bbadlet.  Ch.\ihman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  at  the  Comiikmce- 
ment  exekcises  of  the  agricn.tt:xal  and 
Mechanical    College    of    Texas,    College 
Statio.n,  Tex. 

President  Bolton,  distinguished  guests, 
men  of  the  graduating  class,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  Is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 
this  year.  All  my  grown  life.  I  have  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  graduates  and  former 
studerits  of  Texas  A.  and  M.  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Your  schcol, 
end  the  men  who  have  represented  it.  have 
elicited  sincere  admiration  wherever  they 
have  served. 

For  many  years.  I  have  wanted  to  visit 
College  Station  and.  in  a  sense,  become  more 
closely  associated  with  the  Aggies.  Tomor- 
row, en  route  to  West  Pomt  to  join  my  class- 
mates of  the  Military  Academy  at  our  thir- 
ty-fifth reunion,  I  shall  feel  that  these  exer- 
cises today  have  rounded  out  the  association 
with  the  Texas  Aggies  that  I  have  always 
cherished  smd  respected. 

More  than  70.000  former  students  of  Texas 
A.  a:id  M.  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces, 


20  COO  of  them  In  World  War  IT.  Of  this 
number.  14.000  were  commissioned  officers 
and  helped  furnish  the  Invaluable  leadership 
that  gave  this  Nation  a  victory  for  freedom, 
and  the  free  world. 

Among  the  men  who  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Acsies 
have  furnished  29  generals  and  1  admiral. 
Six  of  your  former  students  have  won  the 
Nation's  highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
But  the  close  association  with  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  our  Nation  Is  not  all  past 
history.  More  than  700  members  of  this 
graduating  class  have  served  their  country 
In  uniform.  The  important  contribution  of 
your  college  to  our  military  strength  con- 
tinues to  make  itself  realized — amaong  other 
ways,  by  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
RCTC  units. 

Every  American  citizen  realizes  that  under 
cur  form  of  government,  we  do  not  try  to 
maintain  standing  forces  capable  of  win- 
ning a  major  war.  Traditionally,  and  prac- 
tically, we  depend  on  Reserve  forces,  which 
Include  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve.  For  these  forces,  and  for  the 
expansion  of  cur  Regular  forces  in  time  of 
war,  we  depend  upon  the  mobilization  of 
the  trained  leaders  from  the  Reserve  pro- 
grams. The  continued  emphasis  on  Reserve 
officer  training  in  the  colleges  of  our  Nation 
In  peacetime  is  essential  to  American  se- 
curity. 

The  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
carry  with  them  obligations  of  leadership 
in  ail  walks  of  life.  Not  the  least  of  these 
obligations  Is  the  duty  to  perform  as  leaders 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  your  country  in  time 
of  emergency.  The  excellent  training  that 
members  of  this  graduating  class  have  been 
aSorded  in  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
P.OTC  units  will  serve  you  and  your  Nation 
well  If  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  defend 
America. 

The  presence  of  so  many  veterans  here, 
the  glorious  record  of  Texas  A.  and  M.  par- 
ticipation in  our  defense,  and  evidence  of 
your  continued  readiness  if  called  upon 
again,  make  me  feel  right  at  home  here  In 
College  Station  on  this  commencement  day. 
I  have  mentioned  all  of  these  associations 
to  the  military  life  of  cur  country  for  a 
special  purpose.  For  70  years  Texas  A.  and  M. 
has  furnished  leaders  to  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country,  and  to  many  other  fields. 
They  have  contributed,  through  their  lead- 
ership, to  the  strength  and  spirit  that  marks 
the  United  States  role  in  world  affairs  today. 
There  is  a  continuing  need  for  leadership  In 
this  Nation,  and  for  this  Nation  in  world 
affairs.  We  lock  to  the  graduates  of  1950 
to  help  furnish  the  renewed  strength  and 
purpose  that  will  guide  us  In  the  twentieth 
century. 

Your  commencement  exercises  here  mark 
a  turning  point  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
graduates.  This  year  of  the  midcentury, 
1950.  may  well  be  the  year  of  the  turning- 
point  In  the  relationship  of  our  country  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  decade  have  brorght 
us  face  to  face  with  decisions  which  will 
affect  yoxir  lives,  the  lives  of  your  children 
In  the  years  to  come,  and  the  future  of  this 
country.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom,  and  the  well-being  cf  the 
rest  of  the  world,  depends  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation. 

Therefore,  the  young  men  who  graduate 
here  today  have  a  double  responsibility:  To 
themselves,  that  their  future  lives  are  con- 
structive and  productive;  and  to  the  Nation, 
that  the  United  States  will  contribute  com- 
petent and  forceful  leadership  to  the  free 
world. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  us  to  spc  k 
of  leadership,  and  the  need  for  leadership  In 
national  affairs.  Unless  we  decide,  however, 
the  objective  we  Americans  seek,  the  leader- 
ship we  provide  could  be  badly  misdirected. 
Like  any  course  that  Is  planned  for  college 
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8tud?nts.  the  end  result  which  the  student 
hopes  to  achieve  must  bo  determined  t>eIore 
he  begins. 

In  1937.  1938.  and  1939  we  watched  the 
growing  menace  In  Europe.  We  saw  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland,  France,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries fall  victim  to  the  German  Army.  In 
1940  and  1941  we  supplied  lend-lease,  while 
the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  fought  their 
terrible  battle  for  survival.  Finally,  we  were 
attacked  and  we  Joined  in  an  armed  conflict. 
The  American  people  have  always  had  a 
strong  distaste  for  war.  We  believe  in 
peac? — and  we  want  peace  and  security.  In 
a  world  tliat  Is  livable  for  men  of  all  creeds 
and  all  nations.  But  twice  in  my  adult  llXe- 
time  we  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  war 
In  search  of  peace.  Despite  our  efforts,  the 
p«ace  we  have  today  Is  a  shaky  one. 

If  peace  and  security  combine  to  form  cur 
primary  objective,  then  our  leadership  must 
guide  us  in  a  course  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  fulfillment  ol  this  objective  without 
further  recourse  to  arms.  The  great  problem 
of  1953  is  the  determination  of  the  proper 
course  in  world  affairs  and  domestic  aflalrs 
that  we  must  fellow.  That  is  the  problem 
each  of  you.  as  a  resp>onsible  citizen-leader, 
must  solve  for  your  own  generation,  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

At  first  this  may  eeem  an  awesome  task. 
If  you  look  backward  through  history,  you 
can  see  a  record  of  many  centuries  of  fail- 
ure— :ailure  on  the  part  of  men  to  follow 
Christian  fnrlnciples  and  provide  peace  and 
happiness. 

If  you  look  at  the  present,  you  find  your- 
selves surrounded  by  a  qua*;mire  of  unsolved 
problems  in  an  uneasy  world. 

If  you  look  to  the  future,  you  find  a  great 

need  fo'  faith,  strong  spirit,  and  generosity. 

Palth  in  yourselves  and  your  fellcwmen: 

Without    such    confidence    the    negotiations 

made  by  our  leadship  will  not  be  valid. 

Strong  spirit:  An  ever-strengthening  spir- 
itual fiber  in  every  action  we  take.  The 
greatness  of  this  Nation  and  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us  are.  in  large  measure,  due 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  that 
our  forefathers  have  always  carried  forward 
In  their  dally  lives. 

Generosity:  In  this  I  see  no  apparent  short- 
coming. Internationally  our  Marshall  plan 
and  our  other  programs  have  exceeded  any 
humanitarian  demand.  Our  domestic  pro- 
grams have  shared  the  advantages  of  this 
great  economic  and  political  system  with 
more  of  the  people  than  ever  before  In  his- 
tory. But  when  we  speak  of  generosity  In 
relation  to  our  leadership  we  must  continue, 
rather  than  limit,  any  programs  which  will 
contribute  to  peace  and  reconstruction. 

In  all  these  things — faith,  strong  spirit, 
and  generosity — my  generation  has  found 
them  to  be  rewarding  so  long  as  they  have 
been  properly  placed.  This  has  meant  faith 
In  the  right,  not  in  selfish  gain.  This  has 
meant  a  strong  spirit  for  freedom  and  its 
highest  principles.  It  must  mean  generosity 
to  those  people  willing  to  help  themselves, 
to  that  cur  efforts  are  not  wasted. 

I  believe  f-.ll  of  these  principles  apply  today 
In  the  exercise  of  leadership  which  you  grad- 
uates must  provide. 

No  man  v.'ould  dare  to  stand  before  the 
class  of  1950  and  demand  adherence  to  such 
principles  or  faith  in  the  American  Idea  it 
he  were  not  sure  that  you  had  been  provided 
the  necefsary  means  to  meet  such  demands. 
This  Nation,  however,  has  provided  the  young 
men  and  women  of  1950  with  many  worth- 
while advantage:*. 

First  and  foremost,  you  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  get  for  yourselves  a  funda- 
mental education  m  many  important  fields. 
At  Texas  A.  and  M  .  there  has  been  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  fcr  you  in  science,  in 
agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine,  engi- 
neering and  arts.  In  the  true  Texas  tradi- 
tion, you  have  been  provided  with  outstand- 
ing training  in  mlUtJiry  science,  in  aeronauti- 


cal science,  and  In  physical  education.  The 
men  of  Texas  A.  and  M  can  stand  up  to  any 
men  in  the  world,  and  compare  favorably 
their  education  and  training  fdf  leadership — • 
leadership  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  if  it 
ccmcs  to  war.  leadership  In  battle. 

This  combination  Is  significant.  The 
capr.billty  for  a  productive  peace,  coupled 
with  the  ability  to  defend  yuur  beliefs  as  well 
as  ycur  resources,  is  essential  to  survival. 
For  in  the  world  today,  the  nations  which 
most  need  assistance  are  those  which  have 
refrained  economic  opportunity,  and  some 
worldly  goods,  but  which  lack  the  strength 
to  defend  themselves  In  case  of  aggression. 

This  is  a  new  experience  for  some  of  the 
nations  which  we  befriend,  and  it  is  one  with 
which  we  must  sympathize.  It  is  a  condition 
In  those  nations  which  we  want  to  help  them 
correct.  Our  great  opportunity  lies  before 
us  in  western  Europe,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
Americans  will  give  full  consideration  to 
continuing  the  project  we  have  underwritten 
so  far.  provided  that  those  nations  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  help  themselves. 

Again  I  say.  you  men  of  Texas  A.  and  M.  are 
fortunate  because  you  have  been  provided 
the  educational  and  economic  opportunities, 
and  you  have  been  given  the  training  with 
which  to  protect  those  opportunities  if  any 
uiifriendly  nation  attempts  to  transgress 
upon  them. 

There  is  another  heritage  which  is  espe- 
cially close  to  the  citizens  of  Texas.  It  Is 
not  singularly  yours,  for  other  generations, 
from  the  early  Greeks  all  the  way  to  modem 
America,  have  had  such  encouragement. 
But  there  Is  a  spirit  of  Texas — a  spirit  of 
independent  action  and  forthright  courage — 
that  is  yours  today.  This  heritage  Is  marked 
by  an  historic  incident,  the  defense  of  the 
Alamo  by  those  brave  Texans  who  were  de- 
claring their  Independence  as  a  republic. 

Many  times  I  have  drawn  inspiration  from 
the  message  sent  from  the  Alamo  on  February 
24.  1836.  by  Col.  William  Barrett  Travis,  who 
was  in  command  of  that  besieged  garrison. 
Bt?cause  that  Inspiration  Is  such  a  vital  part 
of  your  background  and  your  preparation 
for  leadership  in  the  world  you  are  enter- 
ing, I  wculd  like  to  repeat  It  here: 

"To  the  People  of  Texas  and  All  Americana 
in  the  World — Fclloic  Citizens  and  Com- 
patriots: 

"I  am  besieged  by  a  thousand  or  more  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Santa  Anna.  I  have  sus- 
tained a  continual  bombardment  and  can- 
nonade for  24  hours  and  have  not  lost  a 
man.  The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender 
at  discretion;  otherwise  the  garrison  are  to 
be  put  to  the  sword  If  the  fort  is  taken.  I 
have  answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon 
shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from 
the  walls.  I  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat 
then.  1  call  on  you.  In  the  name  of  liberty, 
of  patriotism,  and  everything  dear  to  the 
American  character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with 
all  dispatch.  The  enemy  Is  receiving  rein- 
forcements dally  and  will  no  doubt  Increase 
to  three  or  four  thousand  In  4  or  5  days. 

"If  this  call  is  neglected,  I  am  determined 
to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible  and  die 
like  a  soldier  who  never  forgets  what  Is  due 
to  his  own  honor  and  that  of  his  country — 
victory  or  death. 

"William  Barrztt  Travis. 
"Lieutenant  Colonel,  Commandant." 

This  mersaga  from  Colonel  Travis  has  all 
the  elements  about  which  we  have  talked — 
faith,  good  spirit,  and  generosity — for  Travis 
and  his  command  pledged  themselves  to  give 
their  lives  for  Texas,  and  for  the  principles 
upon  which  they  stood.  With  the  training 
and  education  you  have  received,  and  the 
inspiration  of  your  Texas  heritage,  you  give 
promise  of  renewed  vigor  and  strength  for 
this  Nation. 

Ench  man  of  this  class  can  be  prcud  of  his 
achievement,  and  can  well  afford  to  be  grate- 
ful to  those  people  who  have  helped  him 
toward   this   milestone   In   his  career.     The 


faculty  members,  and  your  parents  are  cer- 
tainly proud  of  you  this  day.  and  you  in  turn 
can  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  they 
have  provided. 

I  see  among  the  audience  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  graduates.  They  have  also 
made  sacrifices  in  order  that  you  might  com- 
plete your  educatlcn.  and  your  preparation 
for  the  vital  role  you  must  play.  These 
young  women  deserve  your  thanks,  and  the 
gratitude  of  my  generation.  In  the  years  to 
come.  If  you  men  are  to  fulfill  our  expacta- 
tlons.  they  will  have  an  ever-Increasing  share 
In  your  success  and  advancement. 

That  seme  unfulfilled  promises  of  man's 
destiny  still  remains  is  challenging,  rather 
than  disheartening.  For  so  long  as  there 
Is  a  need  in  this  world,  there  shall  be  a 
source.  And  In  America,  your  generation 
must  be  the  wellsprlng  of  Inspiration.  Ideas. 
accomplishment,  and  leadership  for  this 
needful  world.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  college  on  the  work 
you  have  done,  and  the  capabilities  you  have 
demonstrated  for  the  difficult  tasks  that  lit 
ahead. 


An  Example  of  Interfaith  Understanding 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER  ' 

OF   NEW  YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troublesome  times  when  it  often  seems 
that  humanity  has  lost  its  humane  traits, 
it  is  a  great  rehef  to  know  that  there 
are  still  many  among  us  who  are  not 
carried  away  by  helplessness  and  de- 
spair. One  of  the  most  notable  exam- 
ples that  has  come  to  my  attention  in 
these  postwar  years  is  the  work  being 
done  by  Mrs.  Martha  Sharp,  the  wife  of 
a  Unitarian  minister  in  Chicago.  She 
is  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  an 
organization  to  help  in  the  rehabili:a- 
tion  of  former  refugee  and  DP  children 
now  in  Israel.  The  work  she  and  her 
associates  are  doing  is  truly  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  interfaith  understand- 
ing and  promotion  of  international  gcod 
will. 

Instead  of  forever  criticizing  and  ccn- 
demning  one  another,  instead  of  arous- 
ing ill-feeling  and  inciting  hatred 
against  each  other,  let  us  try  lo  emulate 
what  Mrs.  Sharp  and  others  are  trying 
to  do  these  days  in  a  world  drifting 
gradually  toward  ruthlessness  and  evil. 
The  following  news  item  from  the  New 
York  Times.  June  7.  1950.  is  commended 
tc  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Woman   Otf  to  Sin   Her   30.000   Charge^ 

Unitarian  Ministers  Wife  To  Visit  Chx- 
DRENs  Villages  Established  in  Isr.\el 
Mrs,  M.-irtha  Sharp  left  New  York  last  nUht 
by  plane  to  visit  her  20.0-^0  children.  In  the 
next  month  rhe  will  help  seme  of  them  mc  ve 
Into  the  only  real  homes  they  have  e  -er 
known  and  watch  others  learn  to  play  chil- 
dren's games  for  the  first  time. 

These  thousands  of  Israeli  boys  and  girls 
are  Mrs.  Sharps  charges  by  long-range  adc p- 
tion.  for  she  is  a  founder  and  national  v.e 
chairman  of  Children  to  Palestine.  Inc..  in 
American  organization  that  is  bringing  thtm 
out  of  starved  and  fear-ridden  backgrounds 
to  a  new  life  in  a  new  land. 

Although  this  will  be  Mrs.  Sharp's  fourth 
yearly  visit  to  Israel  it  will  have  a  spec  al 
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meaning  for  her.  Soon  after  her  arrival  In 
Lydda  tomorrow  morning  she  will  visit  the 
children's  village  of  Ben  Shemen  In  Kfar 
Vltkln,  30  miles  north  of  Tel  Aviv. 

CHO-DHEN    nOM    DP    CAMPS 

Here,  with  a  $23,000  assist  from  Children  to 
Palestine,  are  rising  10  houses  for  children 
who  hitherto  have  known  only  barracks  and 
displaced  persons'  camps.  This  settlement 
will  be  named  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Vil- 
lage, after  the  organizer  of  this  interfaith 
rescue  movement. 

A  second  village,  for  2,000  young  refugees 
who  formerly  had  only  tents,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Eddie  Cantor,  Mrs.  Sharp  said.  The 
comedian  has  given  $35,000  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  settlement  and  will  arrive  in 
Israel  by  ship  shortly  after  Mrs.  Sharp,  who 
plans  to  take  him  on  a  tour  of  the  work 
being  accomplished  by  her  organizaUon 
through  Youth  AUyah. 

One  of  the  happiest  tasks  of  Mrs.  Sharp's 
trip  will  be  helping  to  distribute  thousands 
of  games  and  pieces  of  athletic  equipment. 
A  ton  of  gear  fur  table  teams,  basketball, 
soccer,  baseball,  boxing,  marbles,  and 
checkers  has  already  been  shipped  to  the 
play-hungry  youngsters  and  two  more  tons 
win  arrive  during  her  stay. 

MEL  ALLEN  HEADS  CAMPAIGN 

Eventually,  Children  to  Palestine  hopes  to 
send  $300  worth  of  sporting  goods  to  each 
of  220  Israeli  settlements  where  orphaned 
children  live.  This  project,  called  operations 
sports  for  Israel,  has  Mel  Allen,  the  radio 
broadcaster,  as  chairman. 

Mrs  Sharp,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian 
minister  In  Chicago,  said  she  also  plans  to 
reassess  the  needs  of  the  youth  communities. 
Schools,  recreation  center?,  and  playgrounds, 
she  said,  must  be  added  to  give  the  young 
people  a  well-rounded  life. 

Tlie  vice  chairman  of  Children  to  Palestine 
summed  up  the  group's  phUosopby  like  this: 
"We  can't  bring  up  a  child  like  an  orchid 
and  then  transplant  him  into  a  bramble 
patch.  All  cf  the  Ills  of  the  world  today  are 
caused  by  people  who  were  children  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

••If  we  can  give  today's  cW.iren  some  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  needs,  some  feel- 
Ing  for  sharing,  perhaps  we  ^  can  help  to 
change  their  world  tomorrow." 


War  and  the  Seaw2y— Vital  Need  for 
Labrador  Iron  May  Finally  Win  0.  K. 
for  Long-Sought  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

lT   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 
Mr.  SADOWSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  an  ariicle  by  James 
C   Munn  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  cf  the  Detroit  Pree  Press  of 
June  4.  1950,  as  follows; 
War  and  the  Sea w.*t— Vital  Nert  eor  Labra- 
dor laoN  Mat  Finallt  'A"in  O  K.  roR  Lo»0- 
SocrCHT  St.  Lawrence  Waterwat 

(By  James  C  Munn) 
Washington  —The  rich  iron  ores  of  Can- 
ada s  bleak  Labrador  may  eventually  be  the 
means  cf  winning  congressional  appreval  for 
the  long-sought  $300,000,000  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  projects. 


The  prrrpoteii  seaway,  which  is  held  to  be 
of  prime  Importance  to  Detroit's  future, 
would  enable  deep-draft  ships  to  travel  all 
the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Duluth,  Minn..  2.350  miles  away  at 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

For  decades  construction  of  the  seaway  has 
been  blocked  by  power  companies,  railroad 
manasement.  and  port  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Golf  coasts. 

These  interests  have  always  contended  that 
the  seaway,  and  Its  related  power  develop- 
E.ent,  wculd  work  an  unfair  economic  hard- 
ship on  them.  Senator  Lehman,  Democrat- 
Liberal,  New  York,  and  other  advocates  say 
such  claims  are  without  foundation. 

Valid  or  not,  recent  testimony  belore  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  opposition  arguments  may 
crumble  before  the  growing  need  of  this  Na- 
tion for  new  supplies  of  Iron  ore. 

Domestic  reserves  of  high-grade  iron  ores 
la  the  Great  Lakes  area  are  nearing  exhaus- 
tion. The  steel  Industry  realizes  this  and  in 
recent  years  has  spent  nulilons  seeking  new 
deposits. 

In  addition  to  the  Labrador  deposits,  esti- 
mated to  contain  350  tc  400  million  tons  of 
rich  ores,  new  sources  have  been  found  la 
Venezuela  and  Africa. 

But  these  discoveries  raise  a  transporta- 
tion problem. 

The  South  American  and  African  ores  can 
be  shipped  to  eastern  coastal  ports  at  reason- 
able cost.  But  freight  charges  for  the  rail- 
road haul  to  the  midwestem  steel  centers 
might  make  U  economically  unfeasible  to 
use  them. 

Even  should  the  freight-rate  problem  be 
solved,  a  further  difficulty  arises: 

Could  steelmakers  expect  adequate  ore  sup- 
plies— from  abroad — in  time  of  war? 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Pace,  to  mention  only 
two.  think  not.     What  Is  the  alternative? 

Labrador  ores,  they  say.  could  be  brought 
through  the  protected  Inland  rou-.e  that  the 
St.  La^Tence  seaway  would  make  possible. 
But  why  cant  Labrador  ores  be  shipped 
ever  the  existing  St.  Lav  rence-Great  Li-kes 
waterway?  They  can.  but  not  enouch  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  steel  prices. 
The  existing  14-foot  St.  Lawrence  channel 
Irn't  deep  enough  for  the  ore  ships  r.ow  In 
use  between  the  Lake  Superior  ore  district 
and  the  steel  cities  cf  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  channel  at  least  28  leet  deep  would 
have  to  be  dredged  through  the  International 
rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
rapids  are  near  Massena,  N.  Y.,  only  about  600 
miles  from  the  sea. 

What  would  happen  If  the  steel  Industry, 
eventually,  has  to  depend  wholly  upon  for- 
eign ores? 

Almost  unanimously  the  answer— from 
seaway  proponents — has  been  that  si  eel 
makers  would  be  forced  to  move  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  East  coast  unless  the  deeper 
channel  were  dredged. 

One  witness  told  the  House  committee 
that  if  that  should  happen,  Detroit,  world 
center  of  automobile  production,  would  be- 
come a  ghost  town. 

Senator  Lehman  summed  up  the  case  for 
the  seaway  this  way: 

"To  decline  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity (that  the  seaway  aUords)  Is  sheer 
wastefulness   and  extravagance. 

"To  refuse  (It)  for  sectional  or  narrow  eco- 
nomic reasons  Is  to  display  disrespect  for  the 
ultimate  Interests  of  our  country." 

Lehman  said  he  was  speaking  as  much  of 
the  power  development  of  the  river  as  of  the 
seaway. 

President  Truman,  too,  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  possible  failtire  to  make  the  best 
use  of  St.  Lawrence  power  potentialities. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  May  22.  criticiz- 
ing the  1950  Rivers  and  Harlxars  Act.  he 
pointed  out  that  Congress  had  placed  re- 


sponsibility on  the  Army  to  survey  the  Mer- 
rimack, Connecticut,  and  other  New  England 
rivers  to  determine  their  power  posslbiiitles. 
"It  may  well  be."  he  said,  "that  some  cf 
the  power  sites  to  be  developed  In  New  Eng- 
land should  be  Interconnected  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  other  northeastern  power  sites 
In  the  Interest  of  more  power  at  lower  cost 
for  the  whole  region.  But  the  present  acx 
does  not  even  require  that  this  possibllltj 
be  investigated." 

The  President  approved  the  act,  however, 
despite  the  oblectlons  be  found  In  it. 

Engineers  estimate  that  proposed  power 
facilities  near  Massena  would  generate  more 
than  13,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
a  year.  The  production  would  be  shared 
equallv  between  this  Nation  and  Canada. 

The  power  facilities  would  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  then  sold  to  New 
York  State.  The  State  would  administer 
distribution  of  the  power  not  only  within  the 
State  but  to  adjoining  States. 

New  York  witnesses  have  testified  that  the 
adjoining  States  would  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  energy.  Such  a  provision  Is  contained 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Advocates  of  the  project  thus  argue  that 
the  power  development  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nothing.  And  that  the 
same  would  be  true  of  the  seaway,  because 
of  tolls  that  would  be  levied  on  shipping. 

Canada,  which  Is  eager  for  the  seaway,  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  tolls  of  proposition. 
The   Department   of   Commerce   has   esti- 
mated that  tolls  would  pay  off  the  seaway 
cost  In  about  53  years. 

There  Is  no  chance  that  Congress  will  au- 
thorize the  project,  first  dlscus-sed  more  than 
60  vears  ago,  In  this  session.  The  bill  must 
be  reintroduced  in  the  next  Congress. 

Then  it  will  a^ain  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination,  adding  new  words  to 
a  record  that  already  runs  into  the  milUcns. 


Address  of  Hon.  W.  Sterlinf  Cole,  of  New 
York,  at  Dedication  of  Indian  Monu- 
ment, Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NEW  TCRK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  is  only  one  Painted  Post.  Of  all 
the  towns  and  cities  and  communities  in 
this  great  country,  only  one  bears  the 
distinctive  name  and  has  the  unique 
historical  background  as  that  of  Painted 
Post,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Even  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
this  locality  was  a  trading  center  where 
the  English  traders  exchanged  their 
wares  for  the  Indian  furs,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tioga.  Canisteo.  and 
Conhocton  Rivers,  in  the  upper  water- 
shed of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  place  where  the 
trading  occurred  was  marked  by  a  large 
oak  post,  painted  brilliant  red.  This 
area  flgured  largely  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  and  the  early  confliats  be- 
tween the  English  settlers  and  the  In- 
dians. 

Diiring  the  colonial  period  the  vallejrs 
of  the  Chemung  River  tributaries  com- 
prised the  domain  of  the  Senecas,    This 
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unit  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  was 
called  &  door  of  ihe  six  nations  through 
^■h:ch  passed  communications  with  West 
and  South. 

The  border  wars  brought  the  white 
man  into  this  region.  Visitors  to  this 
area  durin?  the  American  Revolution 
found  on  this  site  an  oak  post  which 
was  squar"&^4a  a  height  of  4  feet  and 
then  octason^to  the  top.  The  surface 
was  painted  red  and  decorated  with  28 
black  f-gures  without  any  :::;'ds  and  30 
black  figures  with  heads  on  Numerous 
allusions  to  the  painted  post  regarded  it 
as  a  memorial  to  a  fallen  chieftain,  a 
marker  for  assemblies,  and  a  war  post 
around  which  dances  were  held. 

The  original  post  endowed  this  place 
v.ith  a  name  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  recorded  history.  By  1808  the  first 
namesAe  had  disintegrated  and  a  fitting 
substitute  was  deemed  necessar>\  In 
1824  Capt.  Samuel  Erwm  commissioned 
John  Wygant  to  fashion  a  symbol  for  the 
site  of  the  painted  post.  This  memorial 
was  carved  from  sheet  iron  and  depicted 
an  Indian  tribesman  attired  in  head 
dress,  jacket,  and  leggins.  For  half  a 
century  this  quaint  figure  swung  on  a 
pole  near  the  place  where  the  first  post 
stood. 

In  18S0  a  second  sheet  iron  Indian  was 
er^ct€d  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Water 
and  Hamilton  Streets.  This  life-size 
figure  represented  a  chief  dressed  in  a 
red  jacket  and  buckskin  trousers 
equipped  with  a  bow  and  tomahawk. 
Tne  warrior  was  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tapered  octagonal  post  which  was  18  feet 
high  and  painted  red.  This  symbol 
served  as  a  landmark  for  four  decades. 
A  later  memorial  supplanted  this  figure 
which  was  removed  after  World  War  L 

In  t^ie  summer  of  1893  a  suJjscription 
was  circulated  for  the  construction  of  a 
stone  monument  surmounted  by  the 
metal  replica  of  an  Indian  chief.  This 
memorial  was  dedicated  June  21.  1894. 
The  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected 
were  inscrioed  on  its  face : 

To  perpetuate  the  name  of  Painted  Post, 
preserve  its  traditions,  and  hccor  the  memory 
of  Its  early  settlers. 

Cn  November  20.  1948.  a  violent  wind 
toppled  the  chief  from  h3  pedestal  and 
sha;tered  the  figm-e.  At  a  town  meetmg 
held  April  7.  1949.  citizens  of  the  village 
of  Painted  Post  and  toun  of  Erwin  ap- 
proved a  proposal  to  replace  the 
damaged  monument.  This  memorial 
was  moulded  by  Norman  B.  Phelps  and 
erected  m  1950  by  poptUar  subscription 
to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Pamted 
Post  and  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
traditions  of  its  heritage. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  address  delivered  by  me  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
monument  co  the  Indian  Chief  Montour 
on  May  30.  1950 1 

There  Is  no  season  of  the  entire  year,  each 
with  Its  distinctive  coloration  and  tempera- 
ture, which  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
great  home-coming  celebration  such  as  thia 
has  been,  tlian  that  season  of  the  year  when 
It  is  lilac  time  in  old  Steuben.  I  dare  »ay 
that  without  exception  each  one  of  the  sons 
and  daugbtera  of  this  historic  commiinlty 
who  have  moved  Into  the  outer  world  for 
his  life  5  activity,  yearns  to  return  to  the 
land  uf  hi*  fathers,  to  the  scU  where  his 


r-X"t5  lire  sprouted,  to  the  scer.f's  of  his  boy- 
hood to  his  friends  of  yesterday  and  there  to 
rell\-e  the  comforting  caress  of  a  devoted 
mother,  to  sense  the  echoes  of  a  father's  ulse 
coun.^el  or  to  catch  the  sm'.le  or  cordial 
preetmg  of  a  long-lost  friend.  Nowhere  in 
ail  the  world  is  the  landscape  more  beauti- 
ful, are  the  people  more  st.ible  in  their  at- 
titudes of  life  nor  more  genuine  In  their 
hL-«i.--.t.iIi:y  than  these  valleys  of  the  Con- 
hocton.  the  Canlsteo.  and  the  Tioga  when 
they  are  flooded  with  the  beauty  and  frag- 
rance of  blooming  lilacs. 

Such  an  Impulse  it  was  which  prompted 
me  to  accept  with  considerable  readiness  the 
Invitation  extended  to  me  to  return  and  to 
participate  in  this  celebration.  But  there 
was  something  more  than  lilacs  which 
beckoned  to  me.  something  beside  the  beauty 
cf  these  valleys  and  the  richness  of  their 
people — Painted  Post  has  a  very  unique  spot 
within  my  treasure  of  memories  and  has 
filled  an  unconscious  Influence  upon  my  life. 
Not  only  do  I  have  the  distinction  of  having 
been  born  in  this  unusual  community  but 
1:  was  in  the  company  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Painted  Post  High  School  that 
I.  some  years  later,  made  my  first  visit  to 
th*e  Capital  city  of  our  Nation,  where  in 
still  later  years  I  was  called  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  my  mature  lifetime  In 
the  public  service  through  years  that  have 
been  fraught  with  distress,  dismay,  trials, 
and  tribulations,  bloodshed,  and  war  in  our 
national  life.  I>uring  these  Intervening 
years  as  I  have  driven  from  my  home  on 
the  Conhocton  to  my  office  on  the  Potomac 
the  route  has  taken  me  under  the  shadows 
cf  the  Indian  warrior  whose  statue  was  the 
pride  of  the  residents  here  and  the  symbol 
of  America's  origin  and  growing  greatness — 
a  statue  which  is  being  replaced  today  by 
this  marvelous  successor.  Most  often  these 
trips  have  been  made  ^one  and  I  was  given 
to  meditate  upon  the  quality  of  the  people 
who  first  came  to  deal  with  the  Indians,  to 
c^ear  these  forests,  to  build  the  log  cabins, 
and  to  give  us  the  rich  heritage  of  independ- 
ence, of  thrift  and  industry,  of  self-denial 
and  self-reliance,  of  courage  and  adventure, 
of  faith  and  perseverance,  fearless  of  nothing 
save  God  alone.  The  lessens  gained  from 
those  meditations  have  been  of  great  value 
In  the  performance  of  my  public  duties. 

Moreover,  the  knowledge  which  I  have  that 
there  is  a  considerable  nvimoer  of  people 
now  living  here  who  through  the  pubiic- 
Bchool  system  years  ago  were  exposed  to  the 
very  discipline,  philosophy,  and  education 
which  was  my  own  privilege  and  heritage  In 
the  home,  gives  me  a  feeling  of  closeness  and 
kinship  with  the  p>ecple  of  Painted  Post. 

So  it  is  that  I  am  delighted  to  join  you 
In  this  great  occasion — the  lilacs,  tender 
memories,  reflective  influences  and  Inspira- 
tions, consecrated  devotion  to  th*  memory 
of  a  ncble  soul — all  these  have  united  to 
make  me  feel  highly  honored  In  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  to  participate  in  this 
sober  thotigh  gala  celebration. 

Coming  as  does  the  concltislon  of  this  3 -day 
celebration  of  homecoming  at  Painted  Post 
on  the  eve  of  the  1  day  honored  throughout 
our  land  as  Memorial  Day,  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  we  give  some  thought  to  the 
significance  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  military 
heroes,  cur  own  sons  and  daughters  whose 
Uvea  have  been  offered  upon  the  altar  cf 
national  independence  and  national  security 
and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  find  z^iAt  le5son 
through  which  we  can  strive  to  be  worthy  of 
their  sacrifice.  But.  to  me.  Memorial  Day 
Is  something  more  than  tender  reflection 
upon  the  exploits  of  our  military  men  and 
women — it  Ls  a  day  for  solemn  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  have  passed  along 
the  way  of  life  a  bit  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us 
and  who  have  already  entered  into  the  haven 
of  eternal  life  for  they  quite  as  much  as 
the  military  people  are  the  cncs  whose  in- 


fluences and  endeavors  In  mortal  life  hav« 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

The  shepherd  or  parent  who  watches  over 
and  cares  for  his  little  flock,  nursing  their 
wants  and  pains,  guiding  them  along  the 
paths  cf  richness  and  honor,  warning  them  of 
the  dangers  of  pitfalls  and  tempt.itlons,  giv- 
ing strength  to  their  bodies  and  to  their 
character,  even  though  unknown  and  un- 
sung beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  little 
vale.  Is  as  much  responsible  for  the  greatness 
of  our  national  life  as  Is  he  whose  life  Is  pre- 
maturely snu.Ted  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
glory  and  glamor  of  war  does  not  surround 
him  but  Instead  his  patriotic  shroud  is  the 
silent  mist  of  godliness. 

To  the  everlasting  glory  of  those  who  sac- 
rificed on  the  field  of  battle  and  to  those 
whose  sacrifices  were  in  the  home  or  the  fac- 
tory would  I  choose  to  set  apart  and  dDdlcate 
this  Memorial  Day. 

How.  then,  can  we  best  perpetua*e  their 
name  and  memory?  Is  It  enough  that  we 
mark  his  final  spot  with  a  graven  stone,  tc 
be  decorated  on  this  day  each  year  with  some 
choice  floral  beauty  warmed  with  our  kisses 
and  our  tears?  Is  it  enough  that  we  attach 
his  nanie  to  some  great  structure  or  insti- 
tution in  the  hope  that  through  it  his  vir- 
tues will  be  perpetuated?  Is  it  enough  that 
we  reproduce  his  image  in  stone  or  pigment? 
Is  it  enough  that  we  consecrate  our  wealth 
to  the  purposes  for  which  he  lived?  To  be 
sure,  all  these  are  proper  but  there  must  be 
something  more  than  these  materialistic 
manifestations  of  our  love  and  affection 
With  the  passing  of  time  these  symbols,  too, 
will  pass  and  be  gone  and  lose  their  real 
significance. 

In  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  men 
and  women,  who,  by  their  sacrifices,  call  to 
our  attention  that  true  liberty  Is  beyond 
price,  let  us  recognize  that  to  such  Americans 
as  they  the  flowers  and  the  flags  will  be  but 
empty  tribute  If  we  fall  to  rededicate  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  those  sublime  truths 
which  they  held  so  dear.  Only  by  our  stead. 
fast  attachment  to  the  Immortal  principles 
of  human  behavior  and  hum.an  relaticn- 
shlps  which  guided  their  heroic  deeds  or  their 
humble  scrv.ce  to  mankind  can  v,e  hope  to 
parpetuate  their  memory  and  fulfill  our  In- 
debtedness to  them. 

More  and  more,  it  seems,  the  neople  of  the 
world  are  m.oving  into  the  reaim  of  mate- 
rialism and  away  from  the  realm  of  idealism; 
more  and  mere  are  we  captivated  by  the 
material  values  of  life  rather  than  the  spirit- 
ual. Ever  Increasing  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  the  physical  comforts  rather  than  the 
moral  principles  of  human  conduct.  Our 
leaders  of  political  thought  and  social  pro- 
gress constantly  endeavor  to  provide  grc:'.ter 
programs  for  gratifying  needs  of  the  body 
rather  than  nourishment  for  the  soul.  Stu- 
dents  of  science  are  daily  unlocking  doors 
to  the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  with  each 
disclosure  something  is  added  to  the  long 
list  of  things  which.  It  is  felt,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple should  have  in  order  to  give  us  greater 
happiness.  Stockpiling  of  strategic  mate- 
rials and  atomic  weapons  Is  the  watchword 
of  the  day  with  no  corresponding  emphasis 
upon  the  stockpiling  of  moral  resources.  The 
philoaophy  of  freedom  from  physical  want 
is  gradually  replacing  the  older  philosophy 
of  fear  of  God  and  freedotn  from  spiritual 
need.  Persona!  security  is  becoming  the  goal 
of  human  e.xi3tence  in  place  of  and  at  the 
inevitable  price  cf  personal  liberty;  security 
of  the  body  supplants  security  of  the  soul. 

Security,  perstmal  security,  those  things 
which  are  needed  to  fill  the  temporal  wants 
of  our  bodies.  Is  the  byproduct  of  liberty, 
perscjnal  liberty.  Security  without  liberty 
Is  bondage;  liberty  is  the  mother  of  security 
and  there  can  be  no  true  happiness  without 
both. 

The  great  patriot  Patrick  Henry,  whose 
clarion  cry  has  rung  through  the  centxiries. 
Culled  for  Ubcrly  or  death— not  security  or 
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death.  His  forebears  had  the  security  of 
vassalage  In  the  mother  country  but  that 
was  not  enough,  that  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Patrick  Henry  wanted  for  him- 
self and  his  ciilldren.  Security  was  to  be 
had  to  the  colonists,  provided  they  continue 
to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to  the  royal 
provider — but  they  chose  to  cast  it  aside 
in  order  to  obtain  the  personal  freedom 
necessary  that  each  one  might  be  able  to 
provide  for  his  own  security  m  the  manner 
and  to  the  ex'^ent  which  his  own  talents 
would  permit. 

Out  of  the  Bible  comes  the  admonition 
that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  but 
by  the  word  of  God.  Deep  down  In  that  dumb 
region  of  the  heart  In  which  we  dwell  alone 
there  must  be  something  of  substance  In 
order  to  have  true  happiness  and  which  col- 
lectively creates  a  massive  power  of  moral 
force  more  compelling  than  any  physical 
power  yet  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
There  is  a  certain  tranquillity  of  the  heart, 
born  of  a  good  life  rich  in  moral  virtues, 
which  no  amount  of  physical  comforts  can 
provide  or  replace. 

Here  we  stand  today  trembling  In  awe  of 
the  fearsome  force  of  the  atomic  age  In 
which  mankind  has  the  capacity  of  self- 
destruction.  Even  the  horrific  power  of  the 
atomic  blast  will  give  way  to  the  greater 
force  generated  by  moral  armament  and  it 
can  be  made  the  tool  for  good  instead  of 
evil.  Most  assuredly  civUization  is  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  unless  there  Is  kindled  into 
life  the  dying  embers  of  a  moral  force  built 
of  the  fabric  of  lofty  Ideals,  steadfast  cour- 
age, vision,  faith,  and  a  passionate  sense  of 
Justice  to  all  men  and  all  races. 

No  less  dangerous  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional relationships  as  in  our  domestic  af- 
fairs is  the  current  tendency  to  place  undue. 
If  not  complete,  reliance  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  material  things  in  the  preservation  of 
our  national  security  and  happiness.  More 
and  more  we  look  to  our  armies  and  navies 
and  air  forces,  together  with  those  of  cur 
friendly  nations,  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  defend  our  own  independence. 
To  the  same  extent  as  undue  reliance  upon 
crass  materialism  as  the  provider  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  will  be  our  undoing  In  the  per- 
sonal field  at  home,  so  will  a  complete  re- 
liance upon  military  force,  in  the  end.  cause 
us  to  lose  the  very  things  we  seek  to  main- 
tain abroad.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  security  through 
■  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  power  of  the 
eword.  the  use  of  brutality  and  violence,  la 
the  only  way  by  which  the  problems  of  na- 
tions can  be  solved.  Surely,  we  have  learned 
in  the  last  two  experiences  with  war.  if  we 
never  knew  It  before,  that  a  nation  which 
resorts  to  force  as  its  sole  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  suffers  immeasurably  even 
f'ough  that  nation  m.ay  be  victorious  in 
battle. 

Too  many  of  our  people  have  come  to  re- 
gard war  as  the  only  way  out  of  our  present 
International  dlSculties.  Certainly  military 
preparedness  is  essential  to  our  national 
survival,  but  it  Is  not  the  only  way;  it  is  net 
the  exclusive  way.  The  great  power  of  moral 
force  is  Just  as  persu.aslve  In  the  affairs  of 
nations  as  It  is  In  the  dally  affairs  of  people. 
To  be  sure  the  current  philosophy  of  the 
Russian  tyrants  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
our  own  and  some  day  the  two  may  clash, 
but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  they  clarh  on 
the  flcld  of  battle:  not  if  we  are  prepared 
to  do  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  Russian  people  and  to  the  world  that 
their  way  cf  life  Is  wrong. 

In  order  to  find  that  way  and  to  develop 
that  force  which  is  necessary  to  b?  effective. 
we  must  devote  much  time  and  thought  to 
searching  our  own  souls  In  quest  cf  the 
formula.  Are  we  ready  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  bring  about  an  under- 
-  standing  with  the  Russian  people  and  are  we 
prepared  to  make  the  adjustments  in  our  own 


dally  lives  In  order  to  make  tho«je  under- 
standings a  reality?  Can  we  be  sure  that 
rishteousneES  Is  entirely  on  out  side  and 
that  theirs  has  no  element  of  justification? 
Have  we  the  proper  humility  of  sp.rit  which 
is  so  essential  to  establish  a  common  ground 
of  understanding  with  other  people?  Is  ours 
the  only  formula  for  control  of  the  hydrogen 
and  atomic  bombs  which  will  effectively  re- 
move the  specter  which  constantly  threat- 
ens our  existence?  Can  we  endure  the  aus- 
terity which  a  surrend.r  of  some  of  our 
materialism  wUl  produce  in  ctir  Kearch  for 
fair  dealing  and  jnstice? 

All  this  Is  tlie  part  of  that  Idealism  for 
which  our  patriots  and  forebears  lived  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes.  It  may  not  oring  im- 
mediate results — it  may  never  prxluce  the 
degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust 
which  Ls  so  essential  to  a  peaceful  world. 
But  certainly  it  Is  worth  the  try.  The  goal 
of  this  kind  of  victory  is  worthy  of  cur  most 
concienticus  thcu<7ht  and  endeavor. 

At  home  and  abroad,  our  leaders  oaust  have 
a  vision  fashioned  from  the  warp  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  fired  with  the  courage  of 
these  patriots,  sacri-lclal  to  the  extent  cf 
their  example,  steadfast  in  their  a:tichment 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  Gcd. 

There  are  two  ways  ahe?d  for  America — 
one  leading  to  brilliance  and  happiness,  the 
other  to  darkness  and  despair.  The  former 
is  lined  with  fortitude,  forbear  ince.  and 
faith,  the  latter  paved  with  sensu.il  delights 
and  physical  comforts.  Which  road  shall  we 
take — the  one  we  have  been  followrng  in  re- 
cent years,  strewn  with  false  promises  spoken 
by  false  prophets  or  the  way  of  our  fathers, 
the  road  set  by  those  we  honor  tf-day? 

For  my  part  the  choice  has  been  made. 
Chief  Montour.  Col.  Arthur  Erwin,  Patrick 
Henry,  these  nameless  fathers  and  mothers 
whose  guidance  we  must  pass  on  to  our  own 
children,  made  that  choice  fo  me.  I  Join 
with  you  in  the  prayer  of  the  poet:  - 
"Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires. 

The  holy  faith  that  warmed  cor  sires; 

Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free; 

To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    ' 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKANS.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  before  the  House  in 
May  of  last  year  determined  efforts  were 
made  by  some  to  repeal  the  act  outright, 
returning  to  the  original  Wagner  Act. 
Others  felt  the  dire  need  of  an  appro- 
priate revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  proposed  substitute  known  as  the 
Wood  bill,  and  which  became  the  minor- 
ity  compromise  proposal,  indicated  that 
even  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  felt  there  were  some  revi- 
sions needed. 

There  were  some  who  believed  that  the 
proposed  Wood  bill  would  be  even  more 
restrictive  toward  labor  organizations 
than  the  pre.sent  act. 

The  Wood  bill  was  in  fact  in  most  in- 
stances similar  to  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  There  were  many  who  be- 
lieved the  proposed  revisions  of  the  Wood 
bill  were  not  sufficient  to  properly  ad- 
just the  present  law. 


Sev?ral  of  us  met  in  conference  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  mam- 
fcers  of  the  committee  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  reasonable  compromise  re- 
solving certain  diilerences  in  a  manner 
that  would  provide  what  many  of  us 
believed  to  be  a  more  appropriate  revi- 
sion of  the  act. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  pro- 
posed compromise  was  worked  out.  It 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  on  tlie  floor 
cf  the  House  the  next  day  by  a  mem'oer 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Sims,  of  South 
Carolina,  but  beat  by  a  few  votes. 

This  proposed  compromise,  which  I 
helped  formulate,  provided  retention  of 
a  number  of  fca.sic  provisions  that  was 
felt  should  be  retained  in  any  revision 
cf  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In 
fact  all  but  about  two  of  the  basic  pro- 
visions at  difference  were  agreed  to  since 
several  had  already  been  included  in 
the  proposed  bill.  It  was  decided  the 
two  remaining  differences  would  be  left 
to  determination  by  amendment  on  the 
f.ocr. 

When  Mr.  Sims  proposed  the  substi- 
tute he  gave  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  provLsions.  and  I  extend  his  state- 
ment herein  with  my  remarks: 
Sims  SuBsmrTE 
Mr.  Sms.  The  substitute  bUl  I  have  intro- 
duced is  simply  the  Lesinsii  bUl  with  seven 
changes. 

The  first  change  in  effect  adopts  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  for  dealing  with  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  second  change  adepts  in  effect  the 
Wood  bill  provision  requirmg  labor  organi- 
zation officers  and  empioyers  to  sign  anti- 
Communist  affidavits. 

The  third  change  gtiaranties  free  speech 
to  employers. 

The  fourth  change  requires  labor  organl- 
Ectlons  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

The  fifth  change  requires  labor  and  em- 
ployee organizations  to  flie  organizacicnal 
and  financial  statements. 

The  sixth  change  creates  a  temporary  labor 
relations  commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
cmmendatlons  concerning  labor  relations. 

The  sevenih  change  makes  it  entirely  clear 
that  railroad  employers,  employees,  and  their 
representatives,  as  well  as  subject  matter  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  are  exempt  from  titles 
I,  n.  and  III.  of  this  bill. 

Personally.  I  am  not  wedded  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure.  There  are  a  number 
cf  changes  which  I  would  make  if  I  were 
writing  a  labor-management  bill  to  suit  my 
own  taste.  But  a  bill  that  would  sun  my 
taste  would  net  pass  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  mention  this  because  I  realize  that  this 
bill  wUI  not  meet  with  the  complete  approval 
of  anyone  here  today.  I  believe  that  each  ol 
us  here  today  is  faced  with  a  compromise. 
I  believe  that  each  cf  us  here  must  weigh 
the  good  and  the  bad  and  then  determine 
whether  the  good  outweighs  the   bad. 

Legislating  would  be  a  simple  Job  indeed 
if  we  could  vote  our  sincere  convIctioriS  on 
each  individual  provision  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  ultimate  goal  and  the  over- 
all strategy  involved. 

Let  us  face  facts.  These  of  us  Interested 
in  reoealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  enact- 
ing the  Leslnski  bill  knew,  or  should  know, 
that  "if  the  Lesinski  bill  is  voted  on  without 
any  amendments,  it  will  be  defeated.  It  be- 
comes our  duty  then,  if  we  are  genuinely  in- 
terested In  repealing  Taft-Hartley,  to  amend 
the  Leslnski  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
pass  this  body. 

From  talking  with  some  of  the  members  of 
my  committee,  from  talking  with  a  number 
of  southern  literals,  ircm  talimg  with  key 
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Members  cf  the  H.-'Use  from  all  aecttoiu  of 
the  ccuctry.  I  am  cor,vir.o«l  tiiat  tliert  ar« 
at  leaat  two  amendments  to  the  Leslnskl  bill 
which  are  necessary  if  a  suSJclen:  number  of 
Totes  are  to  be  gained  to  repeal  TaJt-Hirtley. 
There  are  many  Members  In  Congress  who 
would  like  to  vote  lor  the  repeal  ot  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  who  fee!,  and  feel  very  deeply, 
that  a  new  later  law  should  Include,  first,  a 
strong  provision  dealing  with  a  national 
emergency,  and.  recond.  a  requirement  for 
union  and  company  officers  to  sign  non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 

Let  us  exam^lne  the  substitute  bill  which 
I  bave  introduced  and  see  how  it  deals  with 
a  national  emergency.  On  pages  23.  24.  2o. 
and  26  of  the  substitute  print  you  will  ncte 
that  the  national  emergency  provision  of  the 
proposed  substitute  is  exactly  the  same  as  th« 
Taft-Hartley  provision  dealing  with  national 
emergencies,  with  two  exceptions:  First,  the 
emergency  boards  of  Inquiry  are  required  to 
maice  reccmmendatlons  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  which  the  President  Is  directed  to 
malte  public;  and.  second,  the  statement  cf 
and  secret  ballet  on  the  en::ployers  last  offer 
cf  settlement  are  omitted.  As  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  injunctions  against  a  strike 
or  a  lock-cut  may  be  obtained  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  period  of  no:  mere  than 
83  days. 

Now.  let's  look  at  pages  15.  16.  ^nd  17  of 
the  substitute  prmt.  Th:5  is  the  section  re- 
quiring a  non-Communist  affidavit.  This 
provision  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Wcod 
bill,  with  three  exceptions: 

First.  Investigations  or  proceedings  may  b« 
undertaken  by  the  Board  so  long  as  no  cer- 
tification IS  made  in  a  representation  case 
and  no  complaint  issued  in  an  unfair-labor- 
practice  case  where  the  required  affldavitj 
have  not  been  filed. 

Second.  Affidavits  are  required  of  employ- 
ers, including  owners,  partners,  receivers, 
trustees,  and  any  officers  of  employers,  or  of 
any  national  or  international  employer 
organization  of  which  the  employer  Is  a  mem- 
ber or  affiliate. 

Third.  TTie  term  "offlrer"*  Is  broadened  to 
Include  any  person  performing  a  policy- 
making, governing,  cw  executive  function  or 
who  is  a  member  of  any  policy-forming,  gov- 
erning, or  executive  body  of  an  employer  or 
labor  organization  or  of  any  national  or 
International  employer  or  labor  organisation. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Section  110  of  the  substitute  print  on 
page  11  protects  the  freedom  cf  speech  of 
both  employers  and  employees.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  tlie  N-tlcnal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  shall  net  base  any  finding  cf  an 
unfair  labor  practice  upon  any  statement  cf 
Ttews  or  arguments,  either  written  or  oral. 
If  such  statement  contains  under  all  of  the 
relevant  circumstances  no  threat,  express  or 
Implied,  of  reprisal  or  force,  or  offer,  express 
or  implied,  of  benefit.  Under  these  previ- 
sions the  statement.  If  relevant,  may  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
the  statement  may  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  tut  only  If  other  relevant  circum- 
stances show  that  the  statement  actually 
represcnta  a  threat  of  force  or  reprisal  or  aa 
offer  cf  benefit. 

Section  1C9  of  the  committee  print,  on 
page  11.  is  a  new  section  which  would  make 
It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organ- 
ization to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
an  employer,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
aectlon  9  lai.  It  is  recognized  that  the  pro- 
Tlsion  Will  be  applied  only  infrequently,  since 
unions  exist  for  the  primary  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  on  behalf  of  employees. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  under  modern  eco- 
nomic conditions  the  procedures,  scope,  and 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  developing.  Accord- 
ingly it  Is  provided  that  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  1C9  shall  not  he  construed 
to  require  a  labor  organization  to  bargain 
separately  with  respect  to  any  particular  unit 
or  units,  or  to  agree  to  any  particular  pro- 


cedures or  conditions  with  respect  to  col- 
lectttre  bargaining.  Thus,  the  section  sale- 
gua.'-ds  Industry-wide  and  area  a.;reemeats 
such  as  those  which  have  been  reached 
through  c^->llectlve  bargaining  In  many  In- 
dustries. It  also  leaves  to  the  parties  the 
development  cf  procedures  and  conditions  of 
collective  bargaining  as  seems  best  to  them, 
for  example,  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitution or  charter  or  bylaws.  Situations  of 
the  t3rpe  presented  In  re  American  Radio 
Assocxa:ton  (83  N.  L.  R.  B  No.  151.  April  19. 
1949'  and  In  'e  .Vationai  Afaritimc  L'nio.-i 
(82  N  L  R  B  No.  132.  April  19.  1949)  are 
not  Intended  to  be  unfair  labor  practices 
under  the  bill. 

Section  111  of  the  substitute  print  on  page 
12  contains  provisions  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  respect 
to  the  filing  of  organizational  and  financial 
data  by  labor  organizations.  In  addition, 
certain  organizational  and  financial  data 
must  b?  filed  by  employers  bringing  charges 
cf  unfair  labor  practices  against  a  labor  or- 
ganization. It  is  provided  that  the  Board 
Is  not  to  certify  a  labor  organization  as  bar- 
gaining representative  nor  issue  any  com- 
plaint cf  unfair  labor  practice  based  on  a 
charge  filed  by  a  union  cr  by  an  employer 
unless  the  union  cr  the  employer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  required  organizational  and  financial 
Information. 

Section  405  of  the  conamlttee  print  on  page 

29  makes  it  clear  that  those  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  do  net  come  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I,  II.  and  III  of  this  bill. 

Title  V  of  the  committee  print  on  page 

30  creates  a  Temporary  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mission composed  of  20  m.embers — 5  repre- 
senting management  and  5  representing 
labor  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  5 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  5  Members  cf  the  Senate 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  Commission  is  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  Investigation  into  the  underlying 
causes  of  disputes  between  labor  and  ir.an- 
agement. 

In  summing  up  let  me  say,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  substitute  which  I  have  in- 
troduced is  the  Lesinskl  bill  with  seven 
amendments. 

First.  The  Taft-Hartley  provisions  for  a 
national  emergency. 

Second.  An  anti-Communist  affidavit. 

Third    Free   speech. 

Fjurth.  Labor  organizations  required  to 
bari^ain  In  good  faith. 

Fifth.  Labor  orgamizatlons  to  file  organiza- 
tional and  financial  statements. 

Sixth.  Creating  a  Temporary  Labor  Rela- 
tions  Commission. 

Seventh.  And  a  clarifying  amendment. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
genuinely  Interested  In  the  trade-union 
movement  and  who  are  Interested  In  dis- 
carding the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  Join  together  on  this  compro- 
mise measure. 

This  substitute  protects  the  Am.erlcan 
public  from  the  whims  of  a  labor  gangster 
and  at  the  same  time  protects  and  encour- 
ages the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  I  urge 
Its  adoption  without  crippling  amendmeuis. 


Bachanan,  the  Dictator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CF  MlCHlOA.S 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.     Mr    Speaker,  It  looks 
to  me  like  the  so-called  Buchanan  Se- 


lect Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities 
has  gotten  out  of  hand.  In  fact,  it  has 
Rone  so  far  afield  as  to  warrant  its  abol- 
ishment 

Happenings  before  the  Buchanan 
committee  the  past  2  weeks  or  more, 
indicate  that  the  chairman,  and  his  sup- 
porters are  hell-bent  on  Retting  just  one 
side  of  the  lobbying  story  and  are  using 
their  offices  to  drag  in  the  mud  anyone 
who  has  the  courage  to  oppose  the  Tru- 
man-Pendergast  regime. 

Yesterday.  Tuesday,  June  6.  Chairman 
BucH."iNAN  and  his  majority,  bent  on  dis- 
crediiing  anyone  believing  in  constitu- 
tional government,  denied  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  executive  secretary  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Government, 
the  right  to  make  a  statement  before 
the  committee,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Rumely  had  been  summoned 
under  committee  subpena.  However, 
Mr.  BtJCHANA.N  did  permit  Dr.  Rumley 
to  file  his  statement. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  Dr.  Rumely's  filed  state- 
ment so  that  it  may  be  made  available 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  those 
who  may  be  interested.  The  statement 
follows: 

St«ti;ment  Fixed  bt  Dr  Edw.akd  A  Rumixt 
Before  the  Buchan.^n  Select  CoMMrrrxs 
ON  Lobbying  Acnvrnss,  June  6,  1950 

I  ask  the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
while  I  am  under  oath  and  subject  to  crcss- 
exam.inatlon  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to 
release  it  to  the  press  without  such  scrutiny 
by  you  and  your  committee. 

This  statement,  I  believe,  may  be  helpful 
to  you,  your  committee  and  to  the  Congress 
in  presenting  the  matters  at  issue,  in  their 
proper  perspective.  First,  let  nve  say  that 
nothing  in  this  statement  Is  Intended  as  a 
personal  criticism  of  Mr.  Louis  Little  or  his 
assistants.  During  the  2  weeks  while  they 
were  in  our  offices,  they  acted  with  courtesy 
and  consideration. 

Our  complaint  goes  to  part  of  the  Job  that 
they  were  sent  to  do,  and  to  what  we  believe 
Is  a  wholly  misguided  and  unconstitutional 
conception  on  your  part  of  your  powers. 

When  Mr.  Louis  Little  first  called,  he  said, 
"Chairman  Buch.^nan  thinks  that  a  new 
form  of  lobbying  has  developed.  Lobbyists 
no  longer  primarily  buttonhole  Congressm^en 
but  Instead  rer.ch  out  to  the  public  back 
home  and  build  public  opinion  that  causes 
constituents  to  speak  up  to  their  Congress- 
men, and  thus  legislation  is  Influenced. 
Your  organization,  we  regard  as  the  most 
efficient  operation  on  the  right  or  conserva- 
tive side,  and  we  want  to  see  just  how  you 
project  your  viewpoint  to  the  country." 

I  was  horrified  at  the  thought  that  a 
branch  of  Congress  could  enter  the  field  of 
dissemination  of  ideas  among  citizens  In  an 
area  where,  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they 
a-'e  guaranteed  privacy  and  complete  free- 
dom from  government  Interferenc?. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  student  of 
medicine  in  Europe,  almost  50  years  ago,  an 
Incident  occurred  that  left  a  lifelong  Im- 
pression. One  fall,  one  of  our  friends,  a  fel- 
low Intern,  in  medicine,  did  not  return  as 
we  had  expected  he  would  for  his  studies. 
About  a  month  later,  a  middle-a»;ed  Russian 
woman,  a  fellow  student  of  medicine,  came 
and  asked,  'Please  give  me  10  francs.  The 
reason  our  friend  and  fellow  student  did  not 
return  is  that  he  has  been  exiled  into  the 
coldest  part  of  Siberia  where  he  is  shivering 
without  adequate  clothing  and  we  are  col- 
lecting money  to  buy  sheepskin  coats  and 
blankets  with  the  wool  on  them  to  keep  him 
warm." 

This  student,  leaving  for  home  In  July, 
had  left  a  little  money  to  have  his  mail  for- 
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rded,  tut  he  had  subscribed  to  a  magazine 
pvbllfhed  in  Switzerland,  to  come  to  this 
hospital  and  it  was  also  forwarded.  It  was 
on  the  prohibited  li.st  of  the  Czar's  secret 
police,  and  the  arrival  of  a  single  number, 
showing  a  year's  subEcrlption,  ca'iscd  the 
police  to  put  this  student  away  for  1  year 
In  exile  in  Siberia. 

In  history  that  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  when  government  Invades  the  area 
of  molding  people's  thinking — In  Russia  un- 
der Stalin,  in  Italy  under  Mussolini,  in  Ger- 
many under  Hitler.  American  correspon- 
dents who  observed  the  rise  of  Hitler  report 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  excellence  of  his 
own  propagrinda  as  the  ability  to  knock  down 
and  shut  off  the  expression  cf  nny  oppooing 
viewpoint.  That,  Mr.  Buchakan,  Is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing. 

The  CIO  News  In  an  editorial  directed  to 
your  committee,  entitled  "Lobby  Probe." 
said  on  May  8:  "We  would  like  to  see  a  full 
explanation  of  such  outfits  as  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government."  In  the 
June  5  number,  reporting  on  your  meeting 
with  the  press,  this  same  publication  says. 
"At  a  press  conference  Buchanan  made  no 
bones  of  his  personal  distaste  for  these  three 
organizations. "  We  were  one  of  the  three. 
Tou  are  further  quoted,  "Congress  is  entitled 
to  kno^  which  financial  Interests  are  back  of 
attempts  to  Influence  public  opinion  and 
legislation." 

Do  not  clergymen  and  educators  Influence 
public  opinion?  Are  you  going  to  suppress 
them? 

This  statement  quoted  by  the  CIO  News — 
al20  on  page  1  of  the  New  York  Times^ 
confirms  the  viewpoint  outlined  by  your  rep- 
resentative, Louis  Little,  as  the  objective  of 
your  Investigation.  We  challenge  your  pow- 
er to  meddle  in  the  processes  by  which  the 
American  people  have  facts  and  educational 
material  in  books  and  other  publications. 
presented  to  them,  from  which,  ultimately, 
public  opinion  results. 

Of  the  thousand  or  more  opinion-molding 
organizations  at  work,  the  most  gigantic 
machine  ever  built  Is  that  of  the  labor 
monopolies.  They  report  collection  of  $425,- 
000,000  annually  of  rogul.ar  dues,  with  an 
estimated  $200,000,000  additional  In  assess- 
ments and  the  services  of  100,000  shop 
stewards,  paid  by  stockholders  but  misused 
for  political  purposes,  often  against  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  the  workers  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  stockholders. 

Next  In  power  is  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
'  Federal  Government  itself,  with  45.000  on 
the  payroll  engaged  primarily  in  press 
agentry.  and  costing  »70,0O0.COO  annually, 
plus  tens  of  millions  in  free  postal  service  to 
promote  their  loaded  propaganda  for  bigger 
and  bigger  government.  The  CIO  News  re- 
ports: "The  name  of  the  CCG  first  came  up 
in  the  lobby  probe  several  weeks  ago  when 
Leo  Goodman,  dlrecter  of  the  housing  com- 
mittee, charged  that  it  financed  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  real-estate  lobby.  Goodman 
said  the  CCG  scut  out  mail,  paid  for  print 
material  attacking  rent  control  and  Federal 
housing  legislation."  The  CIO  has  spent 
probably  hundreds  of  times  as  much  as  we. 
using  its  gigantic  machine  to  pressure  for 
rent  control,  urging  confiscation  of  part  cf 
the  hcm.e  owner's  income  by  rent  control. 

Now,  at  CIO  behest,  you  and  your  agents 
are  digging  into  how  we  distribute  cur  edu- 
cational material  to  citizens  back  home,  on 
these  rent-control  and  housing  issues. 

We  are  carrying  on.  In  the  area  of  public 
opinion,  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional effort,  influencing  public  cpinlcn,  as 
do  newspapers,  macaztnes.  periodicals, 
churches,  service  clubs,  colleges,  and  Innum- 
erable other  forces. 

It  was  Jefferson's  concept  and  that  of  the 
men  who  wTote  our  BUI  of  Rights  that  with 
the  free  play  of  such  forces,  all  sides,  un- 
curbed and  uninfluenced  by  government, 
even  the  unpopular  side  of  a  question,  cou'.d 
be  presented  and  heard.    The  citizens,  with 


the  information  before  them,  could  ccme  to 
sound  conclusions  and,  by  their  votes,  wisely 
guide  the  course  of  their  government. 

Your  agents  shewed  little  interest  In  the 
tens  of  ihcucar.ds  of  Individual  purchases 
of  books  and  literature.  Fcr  example,  en  the 
day  after  Lincoln  s  birthday,  we  leceived 
2.171  units,  aggregating  $9,452:  30  of  these 
were  contributions,  averaging  812  each:  more 
than  2.0C0  purchases  of  books  and  literature 
and  the  Bill  cf  Rights,  with  an  over-all 
average  of  $4.50  each. 

Ycur  agents  took  back  to  Washington,  fcr 
your  Information,  copy  of  cur  auditor's  an- 
nual financial  reports  fcr  the  y?ars  1949. 
1943,  and  1947.  For  e:iample.  the  1S49  report 
shows  that  we  had  received  no  contributions 
In  excess  of  $490  and  cnlv  158  contributions 
ranging  from  $101  to  $4  <0;  5.526  contribu- 
tions cf  less  than  $10;  1.707  ranging  from 
•  11  to  $25  and  1.051  ranging  from  $26  to  $100, 
The  average  amount  received  In  contribu- 
tions during  1949  was  $22  20.  Just  about  the 
amount  the  average  union  member  pays  in 
dues.  In  that  same  year,  we  sold  books  and 
literature  In  22,000  separate  orders,  averaging 
$15  each. 

You  had  these  facts  before  you.  yet  ycu  put 
out  a  totally  fal=e  statement  that  went 
through  the  press  of  the  whole  United  States, 
saving  that  you  were  seeking  to  find  out 
Rumely's  "financial  angels."  It  Is  true  that 
a  few  who  tough:  more  than  100  books  or 
whose  support  amounted  to  more  than  $100 
are  public-spirited  citizens  with  means  or  in 
prominent  position.  If  you  now  demand 
their  names  and  present  them  as  tj-plcal  of 
the  support  of  the  committee,  as  you  have 
done,  you  Ignore  the  evidence  before  y':u  and 
misuse  the  confidence  of  the  press  in  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  project  to  the  Na- 
tion a  totally  false  picttire.  If  any  private 
Individual  or  instituticn  put  out  £uch  a 
biased  and  unfounded  press  Interview,  It 
would  be  looked  upon  as  downright  dishon- 
est v. 

We  have  sold  about  600.000  copies  of 
Flynn's  book.  The  Road  Ahead,  during  the 
past  5  months,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividual orders,  ranging  from  1  to  10  copies 
each;  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  sales 
were  purchased  in  quantities,  by  individuals 
and  institutions,  for  redistribution.  De- 
manding and  releasing  the  names  cf  these 
buvers,  you  would  again  create  a  false  pic- 
ture in  the  public  mind.  The  CIO  reports: 
•Bvcn.MiAS  believes  that  the  Committee  fcr 
Constitutional  Government  Is  the  parent  of 
a  network  lobbying  against  labor  and  the 
Fair  Deal,"  and  be  believes  that  "the  investi- 
gation of  the  financial  backing  of  three  or- 
ganizations will  reveal  the  ties." 

That  statement  of  yours,  based  on  your 
Eurmise,  is  false,  for  cur  committee  has  no 
ties  With  other  organizations.  With  80.C0O 
who  have  given  financial  support,  it.  of  course, 
is  probable  that  a  small  percentage  also  have 
given  support  to  other  organizations.  But 
you  have  projected  to  the  whole  country  an 
unfounded  surmise,  before  your  committee 
has  had  a.  chance  to  see  the  facts.  That  s 
biased  propaganda  en  your  part  and  not  ob- 
jective Investigation. 

See  attached  hereto  a  statement  released 
by  Sumner  Gerard,  one  of  our  trustees,  set- 
ting forth  how  your  demand  for  the  names 
cf  the  purchasers  of  our  books  and  literature 
violates  our  rights — the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens— under  the  first  and  fourth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Four  of  your  agents  went  to  work  In  our 
oSce  during  2  w^eks.  going  through  books  of 
accounts,  our  files,  correspondence,  and  in- 
specting every  piece  of  literature  and  the 
books  that  we  have  printed  and  distributed. 
We  g^ve  your  representatives  mere  than  98 
percent  of  what  they  asked  for— responding 
to  24  out  of  25.  demands,  although  much  of 
It  was  Irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  this  In- 
vestigation. For  example,  your  agents  went 
through  our  correspondence  with  Members 
of  CcngrCis.    They  picked  cut  ccrrespcnd- 


ence  with  Republicans  or  with  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  like  Senator  Btrd.  but  when  they 
saw  comment  from  men  like  Senator  Feppe« 
on  our  releases,  they  left,  that  to  one  side. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Gerard 
statement  and  these  reasons  that  we  are  de- 
clining to  give  you  the  names  of  the  quantity 
purcha.sers  of  our  books  and  literature.  Also, 
the  n.im.es  of  a  few  who  made  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  us  to  advertise  and  pro- 
mote the  Fighters  for  Freedom  movement, 
which  has  no  relation  to  lobbying  activities 
before  Congress:  also  to  pay  for  the  printing 
and  promotion  of  early  editions  of  The  Road 
Ahead. 

I  am  taking  this  stand  after  consultation 
and  on  the  advice  of  my  counsel.  Neil  Burkln- 
shaw.  and  after  consultation  with  the  trus- 
tees cf  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  Inc. 

Edward  A.  Rumelt. 


Requests  for  Veto  of  Basing  Pout  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  YOaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  the  Record  a  memorial  to  the 
President  by  representatives  of  small 
business  asking  for  a  veto  of  Senate  bill 
10C8.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tht? 
Reccp.d,  a  similar  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

W.^SHINCTON.    D.    C. 

June  6,  1050. 
To  Phesident  Harhy  S  Trcman: 

This  memcrial  was  written  In  the  hope  that 
we  would  see  you  personally.  We  have,  how- 
ever, requested  the  Honorable  Whicht  Pat- 
man  as  cur  spokesman,  to  present  this 
memorial  to  ycu. 

Mr  President,  on  the  5th  cf  March  1938 
representatives  of  Independent  businesses 
were  designated  to  confer  with  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  th?  late  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the  designation  com- 
ing from  a  meeting  held  a  day  before  at  Con- 
stitution Hall,  m  which  over  2,0C0  or  more 
Independent  businessmen  from  ail  over  the 
Nation  were  present.  In  that  visit  with  the 
President  en  March  5.  1936.  was  Mr.  John 
Da.'^avel.  Mr.  R.  H.  Rowe.  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger,  and  others.  Tnese  representatives 
were  from  industries  in  the  retail  distribu- 
tion field,  such  as  drugg.sts.  grocers,  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers,  etc 

Three  of  that  former  delegation  are  among 
the  petitioners  in  this  memorial.  At  the 
meeting  on  March  4.  1936.  at  Constitution 
Kail,  this  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  late 
Honorable  Joe  Robinson.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Hon.  V.'richt 
P.ATMAN.  Member  of  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives, co-authors  of  the  Robinson -Patman 
Act  th3n  pending  before  Congress  for  action. 
The  spokesmen  for  Independent  businesses 
on  the  5th  of  March  1936.  requested  the 
President  to  give  his  earnest  consideration 
to  the  pending  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
what  it  meant  to  the  future  cf  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  m.ore  Important,  Inde- 
pendent business  of  this  Nation  if  and  when 
the   bill  was   finally   voted   by   the   Congreia 
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thst  he  wcxjld  rive  bis  rapport  by  •Ignlng 
tbe  bill.  To  his  everlutliif  credit  a  few 
»ontbs  later  the  bill  reached  the  President  "i 
desk  and  he  sirr.ed  the  Rcbinson-Patmaa 
Act.  This  law  has  s:ood  the  te«t  of  the  courts 
dixrtrtg  the  past  14  years  and  it  can  be  said 
witfccut  fear  of  ccntradJctlcn  that  It  has  been 
the  lifeblood  In  maintaining  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  fair  competition.  This  bill 
has  helped  to  preserve  all  Independent  eatab« 
lishinents  In  ctir  eccnomy. 

Mr.  Preddect.  now  we  face  a  critical  situa- 
tion. A  bCl  has  new  been  passed  by  the 
Oongren  which  is  kr.cwn  as  Senate  blU  IOCS. 
It  is  cur  opinion  that  ve  representatives 
speak  for  Independent  business  of  this  Na- 
tion when  we  uree  you  to  veto  this  bill  for  the 
loUowlng  reasons: 

1.  It  Is  a  very  bad  bni.  It  will  destroy 
the  ant'.pnce  discriniination  provisions  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  It  will  weaken 
the  very  antitrtist  laws  which  both  major 
political  parties  swore  solemnlT.  durlr.e  their 
1&48  election  year  campaigns,  to  enlcrce  and 
stren^rtben. 

2.  It  will  sacrifice  small  and  Independent 
businessmen  to  the  demands  of  moncp>oly 
busmess.  It  will  mortally  Injure  small  and 
Indeper.dent  businessmen  whose  Interests 
both  major  political  parties  swore  solemnly, 
dtiring  their  1948  election  year  campaigns,  to 
protect  and  advance. 

3.  It  will  Increase  monopxjly  domination 
of  American  business,  something  which  both 
major  political  parties  swore  solemnly,  dur- 
ing their  1948  election  year  campaigns,  they 
wouldxppose  firmly. 

4.  The  bill  will  not.  as  Its  sponsors  claim, 
benefit  small  and  Independent  business- 
men— rather  It  will  Injure  them.  S.  1008 
has  not  been  g'.ven  the  thorotigh  airing  all 
legislation  should  receive.  Senate  and 
Boose  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  refused  to 
hear.  In  committees  charged  wi:h  consider- 
Irig  the  bill,  the  objections  of  small  and 
Independent  businessmen  to  the  meastire. 

5.  Finally.  It  Is  cur  considered  rlew  that 
If  S.  1003  should  become  law  it  will  Impose 
on  small  business  a  calamity  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  wi:i  eventually  result  la 
nullifying  the  entire  antitrtist  laws. 

Solely  in  the  interest  of  independent  busi- 
ness and  its  further  welfare  we  respectfully 
iKT?e  ycu  to  veto  tbls  bill. 

Fourteen  years  ago  we  pleaded  with  your 
p.-edecesscr  to  sign  the  bill  to  protect  Inde- 
pendent tiislness  of  this  Nation,  and  today. 
14   years  later,   we   respectft^^   ask   you   to 
save  this  needed  and  necessary  legislation. 
Gcoccc  J.  BtrBCjEx, 
Vice  President.  National  Federation 
—         of  Independent  Bunneis. 

John  W.  Damcaytl. 
Kxecutize  Seceta'y.  Naticnal  Asso^ 
ciafion  of  Retail  D'-uggnts. 

R.  H.  Eowi, 
Ftce  P'esident  and  Secretary,  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  C  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc..  today  called  on  President  Truman  to 
Teto  the  basing-point  bill.  8.  1008. 

Mr.  Harder  stated:  "This  legislation  Is 
contradictory  or  everything  that  ycu  per- 
sonally and  your  party  have  pledged  to  In- 
dependent business."  Mr.  Harder  further 
stated  that  "instead  of  safeguarding  our 
free  way  of  life,  this  bill  will  place  cur  Na- 
tion on  a  su.'-e  road  to  either  socialism  or  in- 
dustrial fascism." 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Harder's  message: 

"Per  our  Nation-wide  membership  we  call 
on  you  as  a  ccxirt  of  la«t  rescrt  to  veto  B. 
1008.  the  baslng-polnt  bill  that  la  now  on 
your  desk.  This  legislation  is  contradictory 
of  everything  that  you  pers'jnally  and  your 


pr.'ty  h.'ive  pledced  to  Independent  business. 
Ins:e<.d  of  strcnitliening  the  antitrust  laws, 
this  bill  weakens  them  by  ripping  the  guts 
from  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Instead  of 
presei-ving  and  extending  small -business 
welfare,  this  bill  lays  small  and  independent 
business  firms  wide  open  to  the  rapacious 
price  discriminations  of  their  giant  competi- 
tors. Instead  of  combating  and  checking 
the  growth  of  monopoly,  this  bill  will  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  Industrial  concentration 
In  oiu"  land.  Instead  of  safeguarding  our 
free  way  of  life,  this  bill  will  place  our  Na- 
tion on  a  sure  road  to  either  socialism  or 
Industrial  fascism.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
t^-ll  you  that  cur  Nation-wide  membership, 
which  is  the  largest  of  any  business  organl- 
ration  In  the  land  has  been  aji^prlsed  of  this 
legislation  and  th.it  cur  members  have  vot- 
ed overwhelmingly  asainst  it.  We  are  look- 
ing to  you  to  breathe  life  once  more  into 
your  party's  pledges  to  small  business  by  an 
immediate,  forthright  veto  of  S.  10O8.  Will 
you  kindly  advise  your  decision  and  reasons 
for  same? 

"C.  WI1.SON  H.UtDER. 

"President.     National     Federation     of 
tndependent  Business." 


Slop  the  Cartatlment  of  the 
Postal  Service 


Waller  Report  Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

CF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  lo  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  attach  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  page  1  article  in  the  May  11  issue 
of  Der  Zeit.  an  independent  German 
paper  published  in  Hamburg.  The  ar- 
ticle titled  "The  Gates  Are  Opening.** 
was  written  by  Robert  Strobel,  the 
papers  Bonn  correspondent: 
Thz  Gatis  Aax  Openino 

The  German  refugee  problem  cannot  be 
Bclved  by  tLe  Federal  Republic  alone.  Simple 
a3  i*.  is  to  recognize  this,  until  now  Germany 
was  the  only  one  of  all  countries  in  the 
world  to  do  so.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  mat- 
ters appear  to  be  taking  shape.  A  proposal 
has  been  made  for  an  Internationally  or- 
ganized mass  emigration  of  a  million  Ger- 
mans, and  President  Truman  is  said  to  have 
approved  already  on  principle  this  proposal 
of  the  so-called  Walter  report.  E\'en 
though  r.s  practical  effect  may  not  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time  yet,  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain at  present:  It  Is  a  pearl  among  the  re- 
ports of  otir  time,  which  are  so  numerous, 
so  voluminous  and  so  poor  as  to  contents. 

What  Is  particularly  agreeable  to  note  is 
that  American  o^jservers  have  e.tamlned  the 
emigration  problem  not  from  a  single  point 
of  view  but  from  all  those  which  come  Into 
question  In  the  matter.  Including  the  results 
to  German  national  economy  of  mass  emi- 
gration. There  are  certainly  many  problems 
BtUl  to  be  solved  before  such  large-scale 
emigration  can  start,  but  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  The  world  Is  not  only  recog- 
nizing the  International  bearings  of  the 
evacuees  problem  but  Is  also  accepting  the 
consequences.  This  Is  good  news.  The  gnte 
Is  not  yet  open  through  which  the  despairing 
people  deelre  to  emigrate  to  a  new  home 
and  which  could  serve  as  a  safety-valve  to 
remove  a  dangerously  high  pressure  from 
the  Federal  Republic:  but  -It  seems  to  be 
ab*  ut  to  o;}<»n.  Prancls  E.  Waller  has  turned 
the  key  In  the  lock. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TCP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  my  statement  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Poot  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  expressing  my  opposition  to  the 
curtailment  of  postal  service: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  postal  service. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  our  Post  OQce  De- 
partment is  administered  and  the  speedy  and 
excellent  postal  service  it  has  rendered  to  the 
American  p?ople.  No  country  In  the  world 
can  point  to  such  matchless  service  to  Its 
people.  It  Is  one  of  the  things  which  are  a 
part  of  our  democratic  system  and  which  only 
a  democracy  such  as  ours  can  produce.  Com- 
munication— and  speedy,  efficient  commu- 
nication at  that — is  not  characteristic  of  to- 
talitarian regimes  where  It  Is  discouraged  or 
banned  entirely. 

There  Is  no  necessity  for  postal  curtail- 
ment at  this  time.  The  American  people 
have  a  Justifiable  right  to  expect  better  postal 
service  and  not  less.  They  are  paying  fcr 
It  at  their  local  post  offices,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing for  It  in  their  taxes  to  the  Governmen-. 
Our  Government  owes  to  the  people  a  Gov- 
ernment-financed efficient  postal  service.  We 
must  maintain  this  service  for  the  sake  cf 
our  business  and  commercial  relations  whlca 
must  continue  uninterruptedly. 

Above  all.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  Is  a  service  to  our  people  and  Is  not  In- 
tended to  earn  any  profit.  In  fact,  we 
should  not  even  expect  to  break  even  en  th  s 
service  and  should  be  ready  to  subsidize  .t 
as  the  need  arises. 

Curtailing  It  to  a  one-delivery-per-day 
system,  with  half  of  the  delivery  carried  ovtr 
to  the  late  afternoon  or  to  the  next  day  where 
the  mail  is  heavy,  constitutes  a  tremendot  s 
Injustice  to  many  people. 

Let  me  cite  only  one  or  two  Instances 
of  hardship.  Many  of  our  professionals, 
such  as  physicians,  dentists,  writers,  and 
ethers  operate  out  of  offices  at  home.  Lr.- 
Ing  in  residential  areas,  they  are  restricted 
to  receiving  mail  only  once  a  day.  and  since 
collections  from  mail  boxes  in  those  areas 
have  also  been  curtailed,  they  are  being 
severely  discriminated  against. 

Incidentally,  let  me  remind  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  also  getting  mall  only  once  a  day 
at  their  homes,  and  you  know  well  that 
much  of  the  mall  from  our  constituents 
is  directed  to  us  at  our  residences.  I  for 
one  strenuously  object  to  this  curtailment 
of  the  prompt  delivery  of  my  constituents' 
mail  to  me  and  mine  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  handicap  which  this 
curtailment  causes  to  business  establish- 
ments and  to  professionals  and  the  incon- 
venience which  It  Is  causing  the  public,  let 
us  not  overlook  two  other  factors.  One  Is 
the  loss  of  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  postal  workers:  the  other  Is  the  under- 
mining of  the  morale  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  Its  numerous  branches 
throughout  the  country.  These  employees 
have  been  hard-working,  loyal  personnel, 
who  have  given  many  years  of  their  life  to 
the  service.     In  New  York  City,  for  example. 
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we  are  told  that  about  5.000  to  6.000  such 
postal  employees  have  lost  their  Jobs  or 
are  on  the  verge  of  losing  them  because  of 
this  curtailment. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  false  and  dan- 
gerous economy  which  may  result  In  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  American  business  enterprise 
and  to  our  whole  economic  system.  Let  us 
find  the  means  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the 
postal  service  and  let  us  reestablish  that 
service  so  that  it  may  continue  to  function 
and  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
as  in  the  past. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENN5TXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  June  6, 
1960: 

LtJCAS  Can  T  Do  It 

Ever  since  May  19,  when  the  Democrats 
In  the  Senate  ran  out  on  their  pledge  to  put 
FEPC  over,  Majority  Leader  Lccas  has  been 
promising  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  another 
vote. 

Do  not  be  taken  In  by  such  talk.  The 
Democrats  have  killed  FEPC  for  this  session 
of  Congress. 

And.  even  though  Lcc.\s  has  shown  a  com- 
plete lack  of  political  know-how  In  his  Job, 
we  think  that  even  he  realizes  that  FEPC 
Is  dead  for  this  session.  If  that  Is  so  why 
does  he  persist  In  playing  along  with  the 
Idea  of  another  vote?    Here's  the  answer: 

JUST  TALK 

There  are  three  reasons  why  his  boss  Harry 
Truman  apparently  thinks  another  vote  is 
necessary.  One  Is  that  it  still  gives  the  ad- 
ministration a  feeble  peg  on  which  to  hang 
Its  claims  that  the  Democrats  are  the  true 
friends  of  the  Negroes.  Lccas  can  keep  on 
shouting  that  he  tried  and  tried.  Second, 
It  will  satisfy  a  demand  from  the  FEPC  sup- 
porters that  the  Members  who  are  absent 
on  the  first  vote  stand  and  be  counted. 

Third.  It  will  give  Truman  another  chance 
to  demand  election  of  a  rubber-stamp  Con- 
gress in  November.  He  can  promise  all  over 
again  to  get  FEPC  through  If  the  voters  will 
give  him  his  kind  of  a  Congress. 

Of  course,  such  claims  are  the  worst  of 
political  hooey. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  split  down  the  middle,  platform  promise  or 
no  platform  promise,  on  FEPC.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  are  ready  and  willing  to  live  up  to 
their  promises. 

And  so.  after  Lucas  had  fumbled  around 
until  it  was  too  late  to  beat  the  southern 
filibuster  against  the  bill,  a  phony  attempt 
was  made  to  clamp  down  on  the  debate.  It 
t.Tkes  64  votes  to  put  cloture  In  force  in  the 
Senate. 

DEMOCSATS   KILLED   TT 

On  the  cloture  vote  May  19.  52  Senators 
voted  fur  It  and  33  against  it.  It  would  have 
taken  12  more  votes  to  enforce  cloture.  A 
breakdown  shows  that  while  only  19  Demo- 
crats voted  for  the  cloture  rule,  26  voted 
•gainst  It.  On  the  other  hand.  33  Repub- 
licans voted  for  it  and  only  6  against  it. 
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The  figures  shew  absolutely  that  FEPC  was 
killed  because  the  Senate  Democrats  refused 
to  follow  their  leader.  And  what  good  Is  a 
leader  without   followers? 

Now.  there  were  12  Members  of  the  Senate 
absent  when  that  vote  was  taken.  9  Demo- 
crats and  3  Republicans.  Lucas  must  be  able 
to  add  all  12  of  these  votes  to  the  52  who 
voted  with  him  on  the  first  vote  to  win  when 
he  calls  it  up  again.    He  can't  get  them. 

And  the  supporters  of  FEPC  should  net  be 
fooled  any  longer  by  his  stalling  tr.ctics. 

Nor  should  they  be  fooled  when  the  bill  Is 
finally  sidetracked  and  Truman  goes  on  an- 
other political  tour  and  tries  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  voters  by  posing  as  the 
great  champion  cf  civil  rights. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  rfEW  YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  exiend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  forty-fourih  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 

BiCGSST  Stoet 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

This  piece  may  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  now  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  it  recalls  a  time  when  he  was 
right  a'oout  something  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
whom  he  so  venerates  today,  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  then  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration was  warming  up  the  propa- 
ganda drums  for  Soviet  recognition.  The 
American  Legion  was  against  it. 

So  on  AprU  19,  1933,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  the  old  Washington  Auditorium,  here, 
with  some  5,000  persons  In  attendance,  rep- 
resenting a  national  variety  of  patriotic,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  labor,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

On  the  platform  with  Mr.  Johnson  that 
evening  were  the  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh. 
S.  J.,  of  Georgetown  University;  William 
Green,  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor:  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  Congressman  and  then  still  his  good 
friend. 

Father  Walsh  Is  the  vice  regent  of  George- 
town and  renowed  authority  on  Russia. 

Mr.  Fish  at  that  time  had  Just  wound  up 
a  congressional  investigation  into  Commu- 
nist activity  In  the  United  States  started  in 
1930,  and  an  excellent  source  today  of  in- 
disputable fact. 

William  Green  was  most  honorably  and 
firmly  on  the  public  record  as  repudiating 
on  behalf  of  United  States  organized  labor 
any  interest  In  Soviet  recognition.  He  had 
really  declared  the  idea  of  Soviet  trade  a 
fake  and  had  clearly  defined  the  issue  as  one 
of  giving  or  withholding  support  to  a  bloody 
tyrant  who  meant  the  United  States  only  ill. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  to  the  assemblage  a  letter 
from  Bainbridge  Colby,  whom  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  series  as  the  fi.-st  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  out  a  definitive 
official  view  on  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Colby,  In  the  last  days  of  the  Wilson 
regime,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador  opposing  recognition  until  the 
Soviets  had  proved,  net  Just  promised,  aban- 


donment of  world  revolution,  had  proved,  not 
Just  promised,  an  enlightened  and  a  gener- 
ally peaceful  outlook. 

His  letter  to  the  patriotic  meeting  In 
Washington  on  April  19.  1933.  was  a  redefi- 
nition and  careful  delineation  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  whole  world  of  dissolving 
the  Soviet  barriers  against  civilization. 

Can  ycu  Imagine,  fcr  instance,  the  bene- 
fits that  would  have  ccme  If  Russia  after 
1918  had  allowed  her  citizens  the  one  sim- 
ple freedom  to  travel  the  world,  read  the 
world's  literature,  know  the  world's  ways, 
and  allow  the  world  the  same  privilege  In 
Russia? 

The  hatreds,  suspicions,  and  Ignorant 
fears  that  are  essential  to  the  Soviet  dis- 
cipline could  not  have  withstood  such  •' 
barrage  of  reality. 

That  Is  why  the  Soviet  leaders  have  never 
Uarcd  to  this  day,  to  allow  a  free  meeting 
between  Russia  and  the  civilized  world. 

Russians  understanding  another  side  to 
life  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  de- 
mands put  upon  them  by  the  Communists. 
The  very  contrast  between  civilized  life  and 
the  bp.r'oarcus  oppressions  at  heme  would 
have  been  enough  to  crush  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem without  the  world  having  had  to  face 
Its  present  prospects  cf  war. 

But  civilization  and  the  Russian  people 
were  barricaded  away  from  one  another  by 
communism.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  foolishly 
saved  Stalin  in  his  critical  hour  of  1933  when 
the  Russians  were  revolting  against  him. 

Th.ir  meeting  here  in  Washington  on  AprU 
19.  1933,  was  an  effort  to  withstand  the 
propaganda  for  recognition  with  a  summa- 
tion of  fr.cts. 

The  reality  of  the  Soviet  regime,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  propaganda,  was  thoroughly 
expounded  with  full,  factual  evidence  In 
support. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  expounded  not 
only  In  Washington  but  from  Europe  as  well. 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  most  famous  philoso- 
pher-historian of  the  day,  issued  explicit 
warnings  against  the  foolish  notion  that  any- 
body could  do  business  with  Stalin. 

From  the  Vatican  came  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience. The  Pope  asked  what  guaranties 
Stalin  would  make  against  further  suppres- 
sions of  civilization  at  home  and  abroad. 

Nobody  can  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not  warned,  or  that  wise  men,  both  at  home 
and  from  all  over  the  world,  neglected  to 
caution  him. 

He  was  told  to  be  careful,  to  watch  his 
step,  to  realize  that  he  was  lightly  Juggling 
dynamite.    But  it  did  no  good. 

He  had  his  mind  fixed  on  making  sensa- 
tion. He  had  his  eye  fixed  on  the  headlines. 
And  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  as  testified 
earlier  in  this  series  by  one  who  had  a  part 
In  the  whole  dirty  business,  had  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "in  his  vest  pocket."  The  uagedy  was 
happening. 


Taxpayers  Charged  for  Political  Junkets 
of  Administration  Officials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF   W.ISHINGTOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  Louis  Bromfield 
which  apF>eared  in  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  on  May  14,  1950.    The  article  is 
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an  excellent  one.  dealiivc  with  political 
junkets  by  administration  oflBcials.    It 
fellows : 
TAZPATZX3  CHMu;ro  rem  Fomticai  JvNurrs  or 

_  AEMIHIST».MnO.N  OmciAis 

{B;  Louis  Bromfie'.d) 
At  last  Congress  has  showr.  sign?  of  moving 
In  en  ihe  leaders  oT  Mr.  Trur:'..-.r."s  admin- 
istration and  the  Democrstic  Naticca'.  Com- 
mittee. Por  month*  and  vearB  new  every 
taxp*y«r.  regardless  of  his  feeling  toward 
Mr.  Truman  and  his  socialistic  platform,  has 
been  paying  his  share  of  the  expenses  to  pro- 
mote Vr.  Trvunan.  his  friends  and  his  Ideas. 
How?  Through  the  o'.d  Pendergast  ward  pol- 
itics system  of  charging  up  expenses  of  po- 
Ltlcal  campaigning  to  the  government  It- 
self. 

Let's  lock  at  the  record.  Por  months  now 
Mr.  Brann&n.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  touring  the  country,  making  speeches 
atterrptlng  to  sell  Mr.  Truman  and  his  wel- 
fare state  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citl- 
Bens.  There  has  been  and  there  can  be  no 
pretense  as  to  what  he  is  doing.  The  atti- 
tude Is  wholly  partisan  Vith  as  to  Ideas  and 
•s  to  politics.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  rather  than  the  taxpayer  should 
be  paying  the  bill  which  runs  In  a  year  or 
so  Into  hundreds  of  thousands 

Mr.  TobLn.  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  been 
following  the  same  pattern,  rarely  making 
anything  but  partisan  political  speeches 
which  sound  as  If  he  were  a  paid  propa- 
gandist for  the  big  ctSclals  of  organized  labor 
whom  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
woo  so  passionately.  Who  paid  for  It  all? 
You  and  I. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, tours  not  only  this  country  but  Europe 
with  EjjecUl  attention  to  the  socialist  gov- 
ernmeai  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  he 
d:d  rulte  a  bit  of  traveling  and  talking  in 
pralie  of  British  socialism  and  In  particular 
of  socialized  medicine,  which  Is  simply  a 
backhanded  way  of  making  hay  for  Mr. 
Truman  and  his  program.  Who  paid  for  It? 
Tou  and  I. 

BILL  CO:iIE8   TO   MII.LIOyS 

And  so  en  and  on  It  goes,  throughout  most 
of  the  Democratic  office  holders  In  cabinet 
and  ac'mmlstratlve  posts  Virtually  every 
one  cf  them  is  guilty  and  when  we  add  up  the 
total.  Including  Government  planes  which 
are  freely  commandeered  In  the  Interests  of 
the  I>emocrat:c  Party,  the  bill  comes  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Who  pays  It?  Not  the 
Democratic  Party  campaign  fund  but  you 
and  I  every  time  we  pay  our  Income  tax. 
or  go  to  a  movie  or  send  a  telegram  or  ride 
on  a  train  or  buy  a  cigarette. 

Under  law  and  constitution,  all  the  poets 
represented  In  this  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  lYuman  and  his 
friends  were  set  up  as  administrative  post^ 
clearly  establi.shed  as  nonpolltical.  Under 
the  Icng  17  years  of  Democratic  rule,  they 
have  turned  more  and  more  simply  into  de- 
based political  sounding  boards  In  which  the 
administrators  spend  mere  and  mere  time 
away  from  their  Inefficient,  expensive  and 
confused  departments  in  making  p:l;t;cal 
speeches. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample. w."s  clearly  established  by  law  and  for 
many  generations  by  honest  precedent,  as 
an  agency  for  research  and  education,  bene- 
ficial to  American  aKrlculture.  The  present 
Secretary  Is  a  New  Deal  Denver  lawyer  with- 
out direct  contact  or  experience  with  agri- 
culture or  any  of  the  farmer's  problems. 
How  much  time  does  he  spend  trying  to 
straighten  cut  the  administrative  mess  into 
which  his  Department  has  been  made  by 
successive  political  appointees'  How  much 
time  does  he  spend  press: ii?  research  and 
education?  And  how  much  time  dees  he 
spend  on  the  road  selling  Mr  Truman,  the 
welfare  state  and  socialist  Ideas  which  would 
completely  regiment  the  larmtr  in  return  fi^r 


an  In.idequate  check  paid  out  of  taxpayers' 
money? 

IXPTNSES     P.MD 

Only  recently  at  a  Minnesota  meetlnar. 
farmer  members  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Organization— Incidentally  the  worst 
political  set-up  in  our  Government— were 
given  per  diem  pay  and  expenses  by  car. 
train,  and  In  hotels,  to  travel  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  hear  Mr.  Brannan  make 
a  political  speech  in  favor  of  the  welfare 
state  the  Brannan  plan,  and  Mr.  Truman. 
Who  pays  for  this  skulldrugpery?  Guess.  It 
Is  not  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  President  himself  Is  no  better.  Re- 
cently It  was  recorded  that  he  winked  at  re- 
porters when  he  mentioned  his  forthcoming 
nonpolltical  trip  to  the  Northwest  and  back 
again  wl^  speeches  at  every  whistle  stop. 
The  trip  will  cost  well  In  e..cess  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Who  pays  for  It?  Guess 
who.  You  and  I.  When  clearly  It  should 
be  charged  to  the  Democratic  Party  campaign 
fund. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  get  when 
we  pl.ice  in  o.Tjce  men  v  ho  are  ecsentlaUy 
professional  and  sometimes  cheap  ward  poli- 
ticians. 

Fortunately  Congress  has  begun  to  take 
notice  of  these  practices  which  honest  citi- 
zens can  regard  only  as  an  outrage,  not  only 
apainst  themselves  but  against  decent  demo- 
cratic government.  Mr.  S:alln  and  his 
friends  operate  on  the  seme  system  but  more 
frankly  and  honestly.  It  might  just  be  that 
this  situation  la  a  good  subject  for  a  letter 
to  your  Representatives  in  Washington. 
That  s  the  only  way  we  shall  step  what  Is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  shameful  prac- 
tices in  Amerlc?.n  history,  as  subversive  to 
good  government  and  good  democracy  as  any- 
thing the  Communists  have  ever  attempted 
to  pull  off  in  our  midst. 


The  High  Crime  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  statement  for  May  31,  1950. 
shews  our  Nation  has  run  in  the  red 
$3,220,012,100  so  far  this  year.  It  shows 
that  the  high  crime  of  inhation  is  being 
aided  and  abetted  by  our  Congress, 
which  every  year  votes  more  and  more 
for  the  spending  which  is  depreciating 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

In  1939  the  dollar  was  worth  a  frac- 
tion more  than  100  cents  in  the  markets 
of  the  Nation.  By  1949  the  purchasing 
power  was  down  to  59  1  cents.  Today 
It  is  even  lower,  and  reports  of  events 
which  happened  yesterday  convince  me 
that  unless  the  trend  is  halted  we  are  en 
the  road  to  the  biggest  bu.st  of  all  time. 

Steel  scrap  which  sold  for  $15.75  a  ton 
In  January  1939,  advanced  to  $26  32  in 
August  1949.  Yesterday  steel  scrap  was 
quoted  at  $46  a  ton.  Steel  is  one  of  our 
basic  commodities,  and  this  advance  in 
price  since  last  Aug\ist  will  be  reflected 
In  prices  of  almost  ever>  thing  in  the  dur- 
able goods  ind'astrie.s. 

Pood  costs  also  have  risen  too  fast  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

A  basket  of  18  food  items  which  cost 
$4  92  at  the  grocers  In  1939.  advanced  to 
$11  44  by  Augu.st  1949.    Today  that  same 


basket  will  cost  $12.52.    This  is  an  ad- 
vance of  9  percent  in  9  months. 

Food  costs  have  risen  254.47  points 
from  the  1939  level.  The  dollar  is  worth 
only  39.3  cents  in  the  grocery  store  today. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  trend, 
which  must  be  stopped  if  we  are  to  save 
America  from  disaster. 

INFUmON     HITS    THE     FAMILY     MVilKET    BASKET 
UAROES    IN     1950 

The  cost  of  18  items  making  up  the 
family  market  basket  advanced  substan- 
tially above  the  August  1949  price  accord- 
ing to  our  latest  survey  of  advertised 
prices  by  Washington.  D.  C.  chain  stores. 

In  1939.  the  items  could  have  been 
bought  for  S4.92.  By  August.  1949  the 
price  advanced  to  $11.44.  The  latest 
survey,  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  well-known 
economist,  shews  the  prices  as  of  June  5, 
1950. 


Item 


Hoof,  cbiick  rrast.  .^  pounds... 
Vegetable     shortening.      3 

piounils 

Biittrr.   i<2  wxrc,  creamery, 

1  pt>UDd 

Flour,  12pouDil8 -... 

Pnpar.  5  ix)iinds...» 

riiffcf.  1  i><.und.  

Piitatoes.  10i<ouiKis 

Bnad.  2  pounds 

M  ilk,  2  qiiart.«i 

Purk  and  bean.";,  2  cans 

Corn,  niblets  or  e<ji:al,  2  12- 

o'lnce  .  

Plmic  ham.  .^  pmind^ 

Lettiuv.  l.ea'l.  12  ounces 

Sulad  dr<i<sinj;.  1  pint  

Tvars,  2' .  .■=ii»'  can.  2  cans 

Poanut  butter,  i  pound 

girup.    Ncruiont    Maid.    12 

ounces 

Eggs,   standard,   cartous,   2 

dnen 

Total 


March 

Auirust 

IVSO 

y.'i'j 

tO.M 

$2.15 

.47 

.85 

.26 

.70 

.3W 

.l.>» 

<►) 

«.42 

.14 

•.42 

.lU 

.4;< 

.l."; 

.•.!7 

.2S 

.40 

.13 

.23 

.20 

.^^ 

.4.S 

1.17 

.ai 

.12 

.17 

.35 

.30 

.7S 

.17 

.37 

.15 

.27 

.3.'. 

1.18 

i.V2 

11.44 

Jane  3, 
l'?50 


$2.75 

.n 

1.12 
.4o 

.74 
.M 
.2S 

«.;w 

.29 

.33 
1.28 
.15 
.33 
.74 
.37 

.2fi 

.96 

12.52 


>  Tht'Se  It^iiis  werf  on  special  sbIp. 

In  March  1939.  the  public  debt  stood  at 
approximately  $40,000,000,000. 

On  May  31. 1950,  the  Treasury  reported 
the  public  debt  at  $256,350,132,734. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  to 
May  31  was  $3,230,012,100. 

Every  dollar  of  deficit  spending  con- 
tributes to  tiie  inflationary  pressures  now 
forcine  the  prices  of  foods  and  other  com- 
modities upward. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  money  competing 
for  goods  in  the  market  place. 


Memorial  Day  Means  Keeping  Faith  WUh 
Those  Beyond 


EXTENCION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF    PENN.SYLVA.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Forest  Republican,  Tioncsta,  Pa.,  for 
June  1.  1950: 

Memorial  Dat  Means  Keeping  Faith  With 
Those  Beyond 

Memorial  Day  Is  our  most  revered  publlo 
secular  dny  In  America,  It«  meaning  is 
Joined  In  sucred  rltuiil. 
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This  Is  logically  and  rightfully  so.  Its 
rcK)t5  lie  deep  In  the  lives  of  our  people. 

It  Is  an  occasion  that  brings  to  the  surface 
strong  emottonaJ  ties  with  the  past. 

For  all.  It  Is  a  time  of  communion  with 
loved  ones  who  have  voyaged  beyond  these 
earthly  shores.  A  time  when  we  do  honor 
to  their  memories.  In  this,  there  Is  some- 
thing akin  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors 
by  the  Chinese. 

Both  here  In  America  and  there  in  Asia, 
we  venerate  the  greatness  and  the  virtue  of 
those  who  have  gone  on  before  us  In  cur 
several  family  strains. 

In  so  doing  we  derive  Inspiration  and  good. 
We  paf  s  on  to  our  posterity  the  essence  of  our 
collective  heritage,  the  parts  that  make  up 
a  stimulating  and  noble  tradition.  A  tradi- 
tion that  charts  the  advance  of  our  own 
strong  civilization  marching  on  toward  Its 
final  destiny.  A  destiny  of  enduring  vitality, 
It  Is  our  hope  and  prayer. 

As  we  think  of  our  civilization,  our  lofty 
culture,  the  beneficiary  of  the  great  think- 
ers and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  of  western  Europe,  we  can  and  should 
rightfully  give  pause  to  consider  how  this 
historic  trend  toward  truth  and  righteoxis- 
neES  continues  to  gather  momentum. 

This  2.000  year  old  sweep  toward  bringing 
mankind  Into  line  with  the  Golden  Rule 
of  the  Man  from  Galilee,  into  the  faith  of 
the  S3rmon  on  the  Mount. 

As  one  of  the  milliorLs  who  have  seen  mili- 
tary naval  service,  may  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  most  decisive  element  which  has 
driven  our  Christian  way  of  life  ahead  Is  one 
that  In  recent  generations  is  often  taken  for 
granted,  or  underrated,  or  even  overlooked 
altogether. 

I  refer  to  the  resolute  courage  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  face  death  In  defense  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  his  Ideals. 

Is  not  the  grim  necessity  for  such  courage 
in  this  day  a  supreme  challenge?  Is  this  not 
the  kind  of  challenge  that  British  historian 
Arthur  Toynbee  means,  when  he  lays  down 
his  rule  that  civilizations  only  survive  if 
confronted  with  overwhelming  hazards  which 
are  overcome? 

In  these  dangerous  times  more  than  one 
European  nation  capitulated  with  little  or  no 
resistance  to  the  harsh,  pagan  Nazi  Invader 
of  1940. 

Briefly,  these  surrenders  came  about  be- 
cause too  many  Individuals  were  unwilling 
to  face  the  possibility  of  making  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  fighting  for  freedom, 
albeit  In  extenuation  of  their  civic  defalca- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  they  had  suf- 
fered severely  and  too  much  during  World 

War  I. 

I  cite  this  particular  bit  of  modern  his- 
tory that  here  today  In  this  beautiful  rest- 
ing place  of  the  dead,  within  the  very  shad- 
ows of  their  tombstones,  we  may  mere  fully, 
more  clearly,  and  more  reverently  evaluate 
the  true  greatness  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  In  conflict  that  this  Nation  might  carry 
on. 

Further,  that  we  may  grasp  the  real  and 
far-reaching  world  significance  of  their  su- 
preme sacrifices,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
wars  of  the  United  States  have  ever  been 
just  ones  and  don't  let  any  recent  history 
texttoclss  tell  you  otherwise.  Such  histori- 
ans are  warped  in  their  views.  These  wars 
were  rll  waged  to  the  ultimate  end  that  the 
great  weight  of  our  Federal  Union  shall  be 
maintained  In  being  as  a  mighty  force  in  the 
defense  of  liberal,  constitutional  principles 
and  of  v.estern.  Christian  culture. 

At  this  hour.  I  would  dwell  a  moment  long- 
er upon  our  debt  to  this  brave  and  noble 
band  of  patriots  who  have  so  gallantly 
marched  en  Into  the  west. 

Ours  :s  a  debt  which  transcends  the  power 
of  words  to  define  and  of  numbers  to  give 
substance.  It  Is  Infinite  and  Incalculable. 
It  can  never  be  paid. 

However,  we  who  have  survived  can  do 
this.    We  can  keep  faith  with  America's  war 


dead  that  they  shall  not  have  di?d  In  vain. 
This,  then,  would  eecm  to  be  the  challenge 
for  citizens  of  tod.iy  If  our  Republic  is  to 
continue. 

Through  the  strange  workings  of  fate  this 
solemn  obligation  has  never  before  con- 
fronted citizens  of  America  at  a  more  sin- 
Isterly  threatening  period  In  our  short  but 
stirring  history. 

The  wake  of  each  world  war  seems  to  And 
us  a  Nation  facing  more  baffling  and  more 
ominous  problems  than  before.  Neither 
conflict  has  made  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, nor  for  decency. 

Perversely,  out  of  these  same  struggles 
mankind  has  spawned  the  age-old  destroyer 
of  democracy.  I  refer  to  tyranny,  the  arch- 
scourge  of  free  Institutions,  set  up  under 
a  purely  authoritarian  concept  of  cor.science- 
less  communism,  propagated  by  a  band  of 
fanatically  and  dangerously  efficient  gang- 
sters, befowling  the  fair  countrysides  of  the 
earth  with  their  brands  of  godless  material- 
Ism  and  venomous  hate  of  class  against  class, 
spewed  from  the  walls  of  their  Kremlin. 

This  unclean  and  vengeful  movement  of 
world-wide  proportion,  this  vendetta  of 
mad  dogs  In  human  shape  against  the  de- 
cencies of  men  and  aimed  at  the  very  fiber 
of  our  Christian  civilization,  poses  probably 
the  hardest  problem  that  men  of  good  will 
have  ever  had  to  contend  with. 

The  problem  Is  predominantly  one  that 
must  be  solved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  America  fails,  truly  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness will  envelop  the  earth,  and  the  eclipsie  of 
truth  and  righteousness  may  last  for  ages 
to  come. 

We  can  visualize  hardly  one  single  ques- 
tion that  confronts  America  In  this  approach- 
ing Armageddon  which  Is  capable  cf  easy 
and  clear-cut  solution. 

For  Instance,  we  mtist  be  armed  so  ade- 
quately that  we  cannot  be  struck  down  In 
the  North  American  region  by  a  dynamically 
delivered.  Pearl  Harbor  style,  sneak  attack. 
However,  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
seriously  distort  and  weaken  the  vitality 
of  our  national  economy  by  an  all-guns-and- 
no-butter  pattern  of  industrial  output.  Who 
Is  wise  enough  to  say  where  the  dividing  line 
should  come? 

Another  poser  Is  the  question  of  foreign 
aid.  It  Is  clear  that  Europe  mtist  be  helped 
economically  and  by  direct  transfers  of  mili- 
tary supplies  If  the  west  Is  to  establish  in 
Europe  enough  power,  and  in  time,  to  dis- 
courage Stalin  from  starting  world  war  III. 
or  If  conflict  is  unavoidable,  to  stop  the 
Slavic  hordes  dead  In  their  tracks  east  of  the 
Rhine. 

If  we  give  too  much  to  Eiirope,  we  will 
bankrupt  ourselves,  thereby  bringing  on  a 
rigid,  planned  economy  and  socialism  in  cur 
own  land.  In  this  dilemma,  where  should 
we  cease  our  overseas  expenditures  in  order 
to  retain  our  own  fiscal  solvency  and  in- 
dustrial strength? 

So  many  other  decisions  of  equal  complex- 
ity now  confront  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutes.  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Job  of 
countering  fifth  columnists,  not  only  in  the 
midst  of  many  communities,  but,  according 
to  many  Indications,  within  the  walls  of  Gov- 
ernment offices,  disloyal  persons  influencing 
policies  and  exercising  authority. 

How. are  we  going  to  root  out,  remove  and 
Justly  penalize  such  sinister  borers  from 
within,  and  still  preserve  the  great  consti- 
tutional guaranties  of  our  personal  liberties? 
These  two  objectives  are  almost  Incompati- 
ble. 

It  Is  clear  that  here  In  America,  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  century,  we  all  as  citizens 
must  give  the  study  of  public  questions  our 
utmost  attention.  These  problems  must  be 
solved.  Our  Government  officials,  charged 
with  the  specific  tasks  of  meeting  these  re- 
sponsibilities are  only  human  and  but  too 
fallible.  They  need  the  response  of  a  strong 
and  informed  public  opinion. 


We  are  often  prone  to  find  fault  with  our 
Congressmen,  to  berate  their  actions,  and  to 
belittle  their  collective  Judgment.  It  is  an 
easy  habit  to  fall  Into,  and  manifestly  a  very 
unfair  one.  I  made  progress  In  curing  my- 
self of  this  tendency  by  substituting  the 
words  "American  people"  for  the  word  "Con- 
gress' whenever  I  angrily  made  some  such 
loose  statement  as,  "Only  a  .stupid  and  short- 
sighted Congress  would  do  such  a  thing." 

Congress  Is  In  fact  the  American  people. 
It  Is  a  mirror  of  our  citizenry.  It  responds 
quickly  and  accurately  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  They  will  get  Just  as  sound  and 
effective  action  from  Congress  as  they  de- 
mand, and  no  more. 

When  they  rkride  and  express  doubts  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Congress,  when  they 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  futility  they  are  In 
effect  Indicating  themselves  as  unfit  for  self 
government:  they  are  denying  the  Integrity 
and  effectlv«ue£s  cf  representative  govern- 
ment. An  Institution  which  Is  making  Its 
last  stand  In  America.  Even  England  has 
gone  Socialist. 

Rep-f-esentative  government  must  survive 
and  return  to  the  misguided  i>eople  of  other 
lands.  It  Is  facing  the  supreme  test  In  this 
generation.  As  I  have  said  before,  our  Chris- 
tian civilization  now  hangs  In  the  balance. 
It  can  only  survive  If  Americans  can  muster 
the  Interest  In  their  own  problems,  and  ex- 
ercise the  straight  thinking,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  restraint  necessary  to  Influence  their 
government  officials  toward  coming  to  sound 
and  honest  decisions. 

This  is  our  presert.  Immediate,  and  com- 
pelling obligation  to  our  heroic  war  dead 
that  they  may  sleep  In  peace,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  not  let  them  down,  that  we 
aie  keeping  faith  with  them,  and  that  their 
untimely  passing  shall  have  been  definitely 
Instrumental  In  bringing  about  a  better 
world  for  their  children,  their  children's 
children  and  their  posterity. 

In  closing,  we  salute  our  heroes  burled 
here  who  have  left  us  in  the  springtime  of 
their  lives,  who  sacrificed  so  much  that  re- 
ligion, decency,  freedom  and  the  concept  of 
the  dignity  of  man  might  survive  on  earth. 
We  who  carry  on  shall  net  forget  them,  nor 
shall  we  fail  them  in  the  great  battles  for 
what  Is  Just  and  right. 

Note. — The  foregoing  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Admiral  Davis  at  Marien- 
ville  and  at  Pleasantville  and  Is  published 
here  for  Its  editorial  pontent. 


The  Disabled  American  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  25,  1950.  is- 
sue of  the  paper  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, pointing  out  very  vividly  and  with 
sincere  apprehension  the  effects  of  the 
Taljer-Jensen  amendments  to  the  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill  which  recently 
passed  the  House.  It  should  be  reveal- 
ing reading  for  those  who  supported 
these  amendments,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly injure  our  most  deserving  veterans, 
the  disabled  veterans: 

Senate  Holds  Veterans'  Fxmmi 

Shortly  before  the  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  passed  the  House  this  month,  a  burst  of 
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strength  on  the  part  of  »n  economy  bloc  re- 
sulted In  an  amendment  which  calls  for  a 
drastic  lO-pcrcent  personnel  cut  In  all  non- 
military  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Another  amendment  which  was  Included 
In  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  proTides 
that  nonmilitarr  Federal  agencies  be  pro- 
hibited Irom  filling  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  }ob  vacancies  during  the  fiscal  year 
1951  Luckily,  the  amendments  excluded  VA 
medical  personnel. 

Although  it  Is  too  early  to  determine  the 
exact  results  which  such  a  measure  would 
have  on  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  re- 
quires little  imagination  to  realize  what  a 
tremendous  potential  threat  this  leclslatlon 
Is  to  the  successful  administration  of  veteran 
benefits. 

For  example,  a  quick  mathematical  com- 
putaticn  reveals  that  a  10-percent  s'ash  In 
the  total  VA  staff,  excluding  medical  per- 
sonnel, would  restilt  In  the  firing  of  nearly 
20.000  VA  workers.  A  reduction-ln-f  orce  pro- 
gram of  this  size  would  make  the  recent 
firing  of  seme  4.0C0  VA  employees  lock  like 
child's  play. 

Although  considerable  economies  could  be 
effected  in  the  VA  without  jeopardizing  vet- 
erans' benefits,  economy  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed by  the  House  would  drastically  cxirtall 
services  to  veterans  which  are  due  them  under 
laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  haphazard  methods  used  by 
the  VA  In  past  reduction-ln-force  programs. 
It  Is  alarming,  to  say  the  least,  to  contem- 
plate a  straight  10-percent  personnel  slash. 
In  all  probability,  the  most  deserving  vet- 
erans— that  Is  the  disabled — would  suffer 
first  if  this  measure  becomes  law. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Senate  will 
decide  whether  to  approve  these  controversial 
provisions.  Upon  the  decision  of  these  legis- 
lators and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Ttgta.  to  a  large  extent,  the  continued  success 
of  the  entire  reterans"  program. 


Our  Position  in  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NTW  TO?.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP-REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  highly  inform- 
ative article  by  that  great  far  eastern 
expert.  Mr.  George  Sokolsky,  on  our  posi- 
tion in  Japan  and  the  magnificent  work 
being  done  there  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  for  the  good  name  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

THZoZ  Dats 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  Is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  have  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan.  A  conference  for 
that  purpose  can  only  complicate  the  Asiatic 
situation,  weaken  the  position  of  General 
MacAnhur,  and  imperU  Japan,  which  hap- 
pens at  this  moment  In  history  to  be  the 
only  Important  outpost  of  American  defense 
in  the  western  Pacific. 

Were  Japan  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy 
of  this  country.  Alaska's  position  would  be 
untenable  from  a  military  standpoint. 

There  are  two  ways  of  establishing  a  peace 
treaty. 

1.  To  call  a  peace  conference  of  all  the 
nations  In  the  Far  Ea.st  which  would  Impoee 
their  will  on  a  fallen  t>f  Such  a  conference 
Wuuld  Include  Soviet  Russia  and  either  Na- 


tlon.llst  or  Soviet  China.  It  it  Is  desirable 
for  Soviet  Russia  to  attend,  the  conference 
would  have  to  include  Soviet  China. 

That  would  mean  the  end  of  a  free  Japan, 
allied  to  the  United  States.  For  both  Soviet 
Russia  and  Sc^vlct  China  would  have  to  de- 
mand terms  that  would  aid  them  in  their 
planned  purpose  of  Sovletizing  Korea  and 
ultimately  turnin^T  Japan  into  a  satellite  of 
the  Cominform — the  federation  of  Soviet 
countries. 

Also,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  Great  Britain 
has  become  involved  precipitately  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  China,  which  Is  now  an 
embarrassment  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  The  Socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  has  been  pursuing, 
in  both  Asia  and  Europe,  a  policy  without 
conscience  with  the  sole  object  of  strengthen- 
ing British  trade,  come  what  may. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the 
British  prematurely  recognized  Soviet  China 
and  embarrassed  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations. 

Similarly.  Great  Britain  Is  sabotaging  the 
Franco-German  coal  and  steel  pool — the  first 
hopeful  sign  for  the  reconstruction  of  west- 
ern European  economic  life. 

Etean  Acheson.  In  his  address  to  Congress, 
recognized  the  tremendcus  significance  of 
the  Schuman  proposal  for  this  pool,  which  he 
acknowledged  as  acceptable  under  American 
policy. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  British  represent  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  eight  nations  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whose  policies  and  purposes 
fluctuate  widely.  Before  the  war,  the  Jap- 
anese gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  ability 
to  compete  not  only  with  Great  Britain  but 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Japanese  did  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  the  British  colonies  and  In  India. 

The  British,  In  their  present  socialistic 
attitude,  are  likely  to  wish  to  Impose  such 
harsh  terms  upon  the  Japanese  as  to  vitiate 
the  amazingly  constructive  work  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  Japanese  fear  a  peace  conference. 

Every  Japanese  who  comes  to  this  coun- 
try pleads  against  such  a  treaty.  Yukio 
Ozaki.  the  91-year-old  Japanese  statesman, 
made  this  clear  In  an  address  at  the  dinner 
of  the  American  Council  on  Japan  recently. 
The  other  way  is  for  the  United  States, 
which  won  the  far  eastern  war,  practically 
alone,  with  only  such  aid  as  Nationalist  China 
could  provide,  to  make  a  separate  treaty  with 
Japan.  Parenthetically  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Japan  was  able  to  take  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  with  surprising  ease;  yet 
China  managed  to  stand. 

The  Japanese  and  General  MacArthur 
would  prefer  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  abolishing  the  state  of  war 
which  still  exists. 

The  State  Department  is  sending  John 
Foster  Dulles  to  Japan  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  General  MacArthur.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  John  Foster  Dulles  represents  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  State  Department 
as  part  of  a  bipartisan  policy. 

This  Is  an  error  because  no  bipartisan 
policy  over  far -eastern  matters  exists  or  ever 
has. 

Tills  la  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Re- 
publican attacks  on  the  far  eastern  policy 
of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Dulles  Is  not 
a  far-eastern  expert,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  an  advantage.  Perhaps  he  may  bring  to 
the  problem  a  wholly  new  point  of  view. 

At  any  rate,  General  MacArthur  will  have 
no  Illusions  on  what  can  be  done.  There 
have  been  vast  differences  of  view  between 
the  State  Department  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  on  the  far  eastern  policy  of  this 
country,  as  there  have  been  between  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments. 
There  Is,  however,  this: 
When  MacArthur  speaks  on  Japan,  tht 
American  people  will  listen. 


Problemi  Relating  to  the  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkccrd,  I 
include  an  address  made  by  me  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  May  27,  1350.  at  the 
joint  Michigan  convcntiou  of  postal 
supervisors  and  post-ofQce  clerks: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  honored  and  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  Michigan 
branch  of  postal  supervisors,  and  members 
of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Po&t  Cf.ce 
Clerks,  it  Is  a  very  real  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  meet  with  you  at  this  thirty-second 
annual  convention  in  my  home  city  of  Grand 
Rapids.  We  In  the  furniture  capital  of  the 
world  welcome  you  and  urge  your  return, 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  this  com- 
munity. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  ycu  some  of  the 
perplexing  and  controversial  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  postal  service.  The  problems  to 
be  discussed  are  not  limited  in  scope  to  the 
weliare  of  postal  employees,  but  rather  di- 
rectly concern  our  citizens  as  a  whole.  Even 
though  some  of  the  technical  problems  may 
be  of  prime  Importance  to  those  assembled 
here  this  evening,  because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment literally  touches  the  home  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country,  the  legislation  and 
administrative  decisions  in  reference  to  the 
Department  are  of  universal  Interest.  I  only 
ask  that  we  all  examine  the  Issues,  not  only 
as  Government  officials  and  employees,  but 
as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world 
today.  This  Is  the  Nation  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  depending  on  as  the  champion 
of  freedom  and  the  bulwark  against  the  in- 
sidious forces  of  totalitarianism.  Under  no 
circumstances  In  this  time  of  crisis  should 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  or  any  group 
of  its  citizens  take  any  action  that  would 
weaken  us  Internally  or  otherwise.  Because 
of  the  long  record  of  patriotism  and  un- 
selfishness of  those  here  tonight  I  know  your 
future  activities  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Republic. 

The  deficit  In  the  Post  Office  Department, 
totaling  $550.0OO.CC0  annually,  has  become  a 
major  concern  in  cur  Federal  budi:et  prob- 
lems. This  bugaboo  has  been  highlighted 
of  late  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  increasing  deficit  in  prospect 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  you  probably 
know,  since  this  deficit  has  mounted  to  its 
present-day  proportions,  the  Post  03ice  De- 
partment has  consistently  recommended 
against  the  enactment  of  all  proposed  legis- 
lation directly  benefiting  postal  employees 
which  Involved  additional  costs  to  the  E>e- 
partment.  A  good  example  of  this  Is  the 
vigorous  protest  by  the  Department  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  $450  annual  wage  increase 
granted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Our  discussion  tonight  might  well  begin 
wlih  a  review  of  the  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  which  directly 
benefits  ycu  as  employees  of  the  Department. 

POSTAL   EMPLOTXES    LECX--fI  *.riON 

In  1949,  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  Public  Law  428  was  approved. 
Under  this  law  postal  employees  received 
a  flat  salary  Increase  of  $120  a  year.  Those 
employees  in  certain  categories  which  did 
not  have  at  least  three  longevity  grades  were 
given  these  grades.  For  the  first  time  post- 
masters and  supervisors  were  given  longev- 
ity grades.     These  grades  amounted  to  $100 


each,  except  in  the  case  of  fourth-class  post- 
masters, who  received  Instead  Increases  of 
5  percent  of  their  base  salary.  For  most 
postal  supervisors,  since  practically  all  have 
25  years  of  service,  this  meant  an  Increase 
of  $420  a  year.  In  other  words,  $300  for  their 
longevity  grades  and  $120  as  the  result  of 
the  flat  Increase.  Also  under  Public  Law 
428  the  entrance  salary  for  regular  em- 
ployees was  increased  by  $200.  This  was 
accomplished  by  elimination  of  the  first  two 
grades  for  regular  employees.  Hereafter 
substitute  employees  will  still  enter  the 
postal  service  in  grade  1.  but  after  they 
have  served  a  year,  will  be  promoted  to 
grade  3.  This  is  a  logical  step,  although 
I  believe  It  probably  did  not  go  far  enough. 
For  example,  when  Public  Law  134,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congrers.  was  approved,  all  employees 
who  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment received  an  Increase  of  $400  a 
year.  However,  the  annual  entrance  salary 
for  postal  employees  remained  at  $1,700. 
For  all  Gthor  Federal  employees  the  basic 
entrance   salary   was   Increased. 

There  were  additional  beneficial  sections 
of  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  4495)  as  it  passed 
the  House  which  were  eliminated  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Increased  annual  leave  for  postal  em- 
ployees of  5  days  a  year  and  a  uniform 
allowance.  In  my  opinion,  the  annual-leave 
siluatlon  today  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial is-uies  in  Congress.  Presently  it  is 
the  subject  of  study  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
probably  one  of  these  days  in  the  near 
future  firm  recommendations  will  be  made 
■with  respect  to  this  problem.  Whatever 
these  recommendations  may  be,  In  my  Judg- 
ment they  will  inevitably  be  more  favorable 
for  postal  employees  inasmtich  as  at  the 
present  time  postal  employees  receive  11 
days  less  annual  leave  and  5  days  less  sick 
leave  than  other  Federal  employees. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision  which 
voided  many  Increases  which  the  Department 
proposed  to  make  under  Public  Law  428  and 
which  were  "Obviously  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  that  law  was  passed.  To  correct  these 
Interpretations  of  the  law  the  House  during 
this  session  considered  a  number  of  remedial 
bills.  The  first  was  H.  R.  6553.  to  permit 
rural  carriers  to  count  all  of  their  time  in 
postal  service  toward  longevity  grades.  The 
second  was  H.  R.  6603.  to  permit  custodial 
employees  to  count  certain  service  toward 
their  longevity  grades.  Whevi  these  bills 
reached  the  Senate,  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Comptroller 
General  that  there  be  a  general  review  by 
Congress  of  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  that  the  language  of  Public 
Law  428  be  clarified  in  one  lejislative  pro- 
p<jsal.  Accordingly.  H.  R.  6553  was  amended 
in  the  Senate.  This  bill  is  now  Public  Law 
500.  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  under  it  the 
foUov^ing  is  established: 

Three  longevity  grades  to  which  all  em- 
ployees will  be  entitled  after  13.  18.  and  25 
years  of  eervice.  These  longevity  Increases 
are  of  f  103  per  annum  for  regular  employees, 
e.'coept  that  fourth-class  postmasters  will  be 
paid  5  percent  of  their  base  pay  rather  than 
the  $1C0.  In  qualifying  for  these  grr.des. 
employees  may  count  all  years  of  postal  serv- 
ice and  custodlr.l  employees  may  count  their 
years  of  service  both  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Special-delivery  messengers  may  count  their 
time  w'ncn  they  were  paid  on  a  fee  basis. 
Clerks  in  third-class  post  offices  may  count 
the  time  th:y  were  working  In  the  post  offices 
as  employees  of  the  postmasters  prior  to 
their  classification  under  Public  Law  134, 
Seventy-ninth  -Congress.  Temporary  em- 
ployment may  be  counted  wliere  it  is  for  a 
period  oi  more  than   1  year  or  where  it  is 


continuous  to  the  date  of  appointment  &s 
a  claGSified  employee. 

Some  employees  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  remain  under  the  present  system  of  lon- 
gevity promotions.  This  law  will  permit 
them  to  select  either  the  present  system  or 
the  new  longevity  grades.  However,  grad- 
ually there  will  be  a  conversion  to  the  new 
longevity-grades  system  of  13,  18,  and  25 
years  for  all  employees.  This  will  simplify 
the  law  with  respect  to  longevity  promotions 
and  Is  a  definite  Improvement. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  provides 
that  longevity  Increases  granted  supervisors 
will  not  be  counted  In  deetrmlning  whether 
such  a  supervisor's  salary  exceeds  $4,170. 
This  Is  the  top  limit  permitted  supervisors 
who  arc  granted  overtime  compensation 
on  Sundays,  holidays,  or  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Another    piece    of    les^islation    of    interest 
to  postal  employees  is  H.  R.  87.     This  bill,  as 
you   know,   will   give    veterans   who   entered 
the  postal  service  after  World  War  II  credit 
for  their  military  service  tov;ard  their  pro- 
motions In  the  postal  service  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.     The    basic   logic    for    this    particular 
legi.-latlcn  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
time   a   man   spent   in   the   mUitary   service 
should  be  given  the  same  consideration  as 
that  time  spent  in  the  postal  service  toward 
promotion.     In  other  Government  positions 
outside  of  the  postal  service  many  veterans 
entered  civil  service  for  the  first  time  and 
qualified  for  higher  classifications  based  upon 
their  military  experience  and  skill.     For  ex- 
ample, the  prospective  employee  might  have 
been  an  adjutant  in  the  Army  and  by  virtue 
of  that  experience  a.ualified  for  a  high  grade 
position    as    a    personnel    officer    under    the 
Federal   civil   service.     Many    veterans   used 
their  experience  as  radio  technicians,  elec- 
tricians, and  other  capacities  in  the  military 
service  as  a  basis  for  qualifying  for  certain 
civil-service   examinations   and   the  records 
show  that  the  policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  liberal  in  this  regard.     Further- 
more, veterans  who  entered  private  Industry, 
in  many  cases,  were  also  able  to  use  military 
experience  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  positions 
at  a  higher  rate  of  pay.     In  the  pcstal  service 
however,  regardless  of  the  qualifications  of 
the     individual,     educational     background, 
business  experience  or  military  assignment, 
a  prospective  employee  must  still  enter  at 
the  lowest  pay  grade. 

The  Senate  Post  Cffice  and  Civil  Service 
Ccmmittee  has  already  recommended  favor- 
ably H.  R.  57  as  it  passed  the  House.  Includ- 
ing the  July  1.  19^0.  cut-off  date,  and  it  Is 
expected  that  the  bill  will  come  up  for 
Senate  consideration  at  the  ne::t  call  of  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Because  of  the  Depart- 
ment's objection  to  the  proposal  there  is 
some  likelihood  that  the  President  may  veto 
the  bill  but  that  obstacle  will  have  to  ba 
overcome  once  the  Senate  acts  favorably. 

The  House  Pest  Cfflee  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  presently  under  considera- 
tion a  number  of  bills  which  are  designed  to 
rcclascify  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and 
supervisors.  Unquestionably  most  of  the 
supervisors  here  toni:;ht  are  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  H.  R.  4757.  which  is  under  active 
consideration  by  the  conim.ittee.  Hearings 
have  already  started  en  this  bill  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees.  Generally 
speaking,  there  seems  to  be  agreement  on  the 
point  that  the  classification  of  postmasters 
and  supervisors  should  be  ree::am;ned.  par- 
ticularly In  the  light  of  the  successive  flat 
increases  which  have  occurred  beginning  in 
1945.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  con.sensus 
among  the  committee  members  seems  to  b3 
that  if  inequities  and  Inequalities  can  be 
Identified,  they  should  be  corrected  and, 
furthermoie,  there  l.s  a  similar  feeling  In  the 
House  favoring  such  an  opprcach,  end  there 
o'  us  not  on  the  committee  simply  await 
the  initial  action  bv  that  ercup. 


There  has  been,  however,  a  modifying 
factor  with  respect  to  flat  Increases  as  tney 
affect  postmasters  and  supervisors.  I  refer 
speclficially  to  the  over-all  increase  in  the 
gross  receipts  in  almost  every  area.  In  1936. 
for  example,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  postal 
service  were  $665,000,000.  Today,  for  fiscal 
year  1949.  they  are  $1,571,800,000.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  during  the  period  from  1936  the  gross 
receipts  have  grown  from  $1,303,965  to 
$3,567,042  in  1949.  If  the  postal  rate  increase 
bill  passed  by  the  House  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  potal  revenues  will  be  Increased  by 
another  $150,000,000  which  In  effect  will  rep- 
resent an  Increased  salary  for  postmasters 
and  fcupcrvl5ors. 

There  is  other  legislation  of  Interest  to 
supervisors  and  clerks  which  is  presently 
under  active  consideration  by  committees  of 
Congress.  First,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Rees.  of  Kansas,  H.  R.  2586,  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  relieve  clerks  v.ho 
have  made  payments  on  money  orders  where 
the  signature  has  been  forged  and  where  the 
clerk  has  taken  satisfactory  precauUons.  The 
other  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  cost  on  bonds 
to  department  employees.  Several  of  the 
proposals  relate  only  to  postal  employees  and 
would  cet  up  a  fidelity  bond  trust  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  Other  cover  all  Federal 
employees.  One  v.hlch  Is  receiving  favorable 
comment  in  the  discussions  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment Is  a  bill  which  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment pay  the  bond  premium  but  provide  for 
coverage  on  a  blanket  bond  basis  rat'ner  than 
have  thousands  of  Individual  bonds.  The 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  result  In 
considerable  savings  to  the  employee  and  a 
much  lower  cost  to  the  Government  and 
seems  superior  lo  handling  the  problem  on  an 
individual  basis. 

The  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committee  having  jurlEdiction  of  Post  Office 
Department  problems  have  no  easy  Job. 
They  arc  harassed  from  all  sides.  The  general 
public  wants  more  and  cheaper  service.  Busi- 
ness, religious,  educational,  and  many  ether 
groups  fight  doggedly  against  rate  increases. 
Emplcj-ee  organizations  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  legislation  favorable  to  them.  The 
committee's  problems  are  further  compli- 
cated by  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
which  is  reluctant  to  make  any  favorable 
recom.m.endations  tha*  will  increase  costs. 
Frankly  the  committee  members  are  not  to  be 
envied. 

Tlir:  POSTMASTER  C1NEE.\LS  CUF.TAI1.MFNT  ORDER 

Probably  no  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  history  has  been  as  widely  publicized 
or  as  warmly  debated  as  the  Postmr.ster  Gen- 
eral's order  directing  that  only  one  delivery 
a  day  will  be  given  in  residential  areas  and 
two  in  business  areas.  Probably  no  other 
single  decision  by  the  Postmaster  General  as 
it  now  stands  will  have  as  great  an  impact  on 
employees  in  the  Department  as  this  par- 
ticular order  because  mere  than  10,000  em- 
ployees are  allegedly  scheduled  to  be  released 
as  a  direct  result. 

I  think  the  Po,"-,! master  General  might  have 
helped  the  situation  to  some  degree  for  all 
concerned  if  he  had  given  some  prior  notice 
that  he  expected  to  curtail  the  delivery  of 
mail  as  outlined  m  his  order.  I  direct  ycur 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Postmaster 
General  wishes  to  save  money  there  are  a 
num.ber  of  other  places  where  such  savings 
could  be  made  in  the  postal  service.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  whole  service  curtailment  issue 
should  be  examined  by  a  responsible  con- 
gressional committee,  and  I  was  informed  on 
Thursday  that  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  is  scheduled  to  begin 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  matter  on  June 
1.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  the  Post- 
master General  is  making  this  move  in  order 
to  save  taxpayers  money,  he  shou'd  say  so. 
He   should  not   uts   the   excuse   that   there 
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Is  a  shortage  of  funds  appropriated  by  th« 
Conarress.  I  am  Informed,  and  the  rfcorda 
Indicate,  the  Post  Office  Department  was  al- 
located practically  all  funds  requested  from 
the  Congress  for  this  fiscal  year. 

This  order,  which  was  sprung  upon  th« 
public  totally  without  any  preliminary  prep- 
aration, has  created  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation among  the  users  of  the  mails.  It 
ha«  the  appearance  of  turning  back  the  clock 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  and.  if  car- 
ried out.  will  disrupt  delivery  service  In  all 
firs: -class  and  most  of  the  second-class  post 
offices.  In  addition  the  tone  of  the  order, 
together  with  directions  of  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  the  threat- 
ened discharge  cf  employees,  has  had  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  morale  of  our  postal 
workers. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  if  reductions  in 
force  are  carried  on  in  a  proper  and  orderly 
manner  that  this  curtailment  order  should 
necessarily  affect  any  regular  or  substitute 
employees  since  there  are  many  more  than 
lO.C-CM)  temporary  employees  at  the  present 
time.  Also,  if  the  proeram  were  properly 
planned,  normal  attrition  could  be  util- 
ized for  reduction  in  force  procedures  and 
with  few  exceptions  no  present  postal  em- 
ployee Including  temporaries  needs  to  lose 
his  Job.  This  order  unfortunately,  like  so 
many  others  in  the  postal  service,  was  made 
on  a  mass  basis  without  preliminary  experi- 
mental work.  It  was  made  before  other  econ- 
omies with  a  lesser  impact  on  the  public  or 
the  postal  employees  had  been  Instituted. 
These  other  economics  have  prevlovisly  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  as  a  result  of  studies  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Hoover  Commlssicn. 

Let  me  give  you  several  specific  examples 
cf  what  I  mean.  In  the  Eiihtieth  Congress. 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
suggested  that  the  elimination  of  the  indi- 
vidual recording  of  special  delivery  mail  be 
eliminated  at  a  saving,  which  was  estimated 
to  be  II  000. COO  a  year.  This  particular  rec- 
ommendation was  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  requested  to  run  a  sample  test  in 
two  cities.  These  sample  tests  worked  out 
very  well  and  then  the  policy  was  extended 
throughout  the  postal  system.  There  was  no 
disturbance  to  the  public.  Service  was  ac- 
tually improved  duri»g  the  test  period  by 
the  lessons  that  were  learned  in  the  experi- 
mental period.  Good  sense  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  this  should  have  been  the  proce- 
dure if  a  general  ctirtailment  of  service 
was  to  be  ordered.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment should  know  beforehand  what  the 
result  would  be  In  each  area  from  the  stand- 
point of  service  to  the  public  and  the  effect 
on  postal  employees.  The  public  and  the 
postal  employees  should  have  been  properly 
prepared  for  such  a  move  and  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views. 

Another  example  of  where  economies  might 
be  effectuated  and  service  Improved  is  in 
the  adoption  of  mechanical  sorting  equip- 
ment in  the  larger  post  offices.  The  Post- 
master General  has  stated  such  a  policy  is 
a  success  at  the  Chicago  post  office  where 
a  machine  was  rebuilt  and  improved  after 
stich  a  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee during  the  Eightievh  Congress.  Wherever 
practicable  such  machinery  should  be  placed 
In  other  larger  post  offices  in  order  to  effect 
needed  economies. 

Public  Law  231.  Eighty-first  Congress,  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  In  the  postal 
service  a  research  and  development  program. 
In  the  establishment  of  such  a  program  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  Its  official  reports, 
merely  left  this  Idea  entirely  up  to  Con- 
gress without  making  any  specific  recom- 
mendations. However,  now  that  the  law  has 
been  enacted,  the  Department  has  listed  a 
whols    succession    of    developments    which 


they  expect  to  make  and  Improve  under  this 
program. 

THE  HOOVEB  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Many  people  are  asking  questions  about 
the  Hoover  Commission  report  and  its  effect 
on  the  postal  service.  You.  as  employees 
In  the  postal  service,  are  probably  asked 
these  questions  more  than  anybody  else  and, 
for  that  reason,  you  may  be  Interested  in 
a  short  summary  as  to  what  action  has  been 
taken  to  date  with  respect  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposals  as  they  affect  the  pos- 
tal service. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  and  is  in  operation, 
places  Into  effect  the  following  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Deputy  Postmaster 
Gencrr^l  tsec   3i . 

2.  Establishment  of  a  board  of  seven  ad- 
vis«>rs  to  the  Postmaster  General  (sec.  6). 

3.  Abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts. 
Including  the  offices  of  the  controller  and 
purchasing  agent  (sec.  5). 

4.  Abolishment  of  the  First.  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Asslsta.:t  Postmasters  General 
and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  four 
Assistant  Postmasters  General   isec.  4). 

5.  Transfers  to  the  Postmaster  General  the 
functions  of  all  subordinate  offices  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Post  Office  Department   (sec.  4). 

Recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Task  Force  with  respect  to  a  research 
and  development  program  have  been  placed 
into  effect  by  Public  Law  231  (Eighty-first 
Congress  i .  By  an  amendment  to  the  rate 
bill  the  House  approved  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendation  that  the  Postmas- 
ter General  be  empowered  to  set  the  rates 
on  special  services.  The  1951  budget  In- 
corporates the  Hoover  Commission  sugges- 
tion of  a  performance  budget.  Recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  accounting  and 
fiscal  control  of  the  postal  service  are  In- 
corporated in  two  House  bills,  H.  R.  5775 
and  H.  R.  6395.  These  bills  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Hearings  on  companion 
bills  have  been  held  In  the  Senate.  The  dif- 
ferences in  views  with  respect  to  both  of 
these  bills  concern  the  extent  of  control 
over  expenditures  which  will  remain  with 
the  Comptroller  General.  When  these  dif- 
ferences are  resolved,  legislation  will  prob- 
ably be  approved.  I  hope  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  legislation  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  reglonallzatlon  of 
the  postal  service  have  met  with  stiff  oppo- 
sition from  Postmaster  General  Donaldson, 
who  has  said: 

"I  would  not  want  to  be  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral if  this  particular  recommendation  were 
put  into  effect,  and  I  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  present  postal 
service  ■■ 

As  you  know,  of  course,  the  postal  service 
has  already  been  regionalized  in  many  re- 
sptKrts,  such  as  the  Railway  Mall  Service, 
which  now  has  15  divisions.  There  Is  a  sim- 
ilar regional  set-up  for  the  airmail  service. 
The  Central  Accounting  Office  Is  another  re- 
gional set-up.  The  pay  for  rural  carriers  is 
handled  on  a  State-wide  basis.  The  appar- 
ent tendency  within  the  postal  service  Itself 
appears  to  favor  a  gradual  development  to- 
ward the  reglonallzatlon  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice. Unfortunately,  however,  there  has  not 
been  a  corresponding  delegation  of  authority 
by  the  Department. 

With  respect  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendation  that  the  airmail  subsidy 
be  separated  from  airmail  payments,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  handles  this  legislation,  is 
ctirrently  considering  bills  which  would  ef- 
fect this  separation.  This  Is  another  com- 
plex problem  Involving  the  proper  amount 
which  should  be  designated  as  outright  sub- 


sidy. In  my  opinion,  we  should  arrive  at  s 
means  of  separating  this  subsidy  and  there- 
after, under  the  formula,  the  subsidy  should 
not  be  charged  to  our  postal  service.  1  firm- 
ly believe  that  our  domestic  aviation  system 
should  be  kept  strong,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  transportation  but  as  an  asset  in  our  na- 
tional defense  set-up,  but  at  the  same  time 
such  subsidies  should  not  be  charged  against 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  final  recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  pertains  to  senatorial  approval 
of  postmasters  throughout  the  country. 
The  alleged  objective  Is  to  eliminate  poli- 
tics from  the  postal  service.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  think  politics  as  such  are  likely  to  be 
entirely  ellmlnr.ted  by  such  a  change.  Most 
of  the  politics  takes  place  long  before  the 
names  are  ever  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Personally  I  favor  career  men 
for  such  Jobs.  It  has  worked  extremely  well 
In  Grand  Rapids  under  our  able  postmaster. 
Art  Hamilton.  If  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  will  result  In  career  ap- 
pointments, I  favor  the  proposal  whole- 
heartedly. However,  the  question  of  sena- 
torial approval  of  certain  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, including  postmasters,  is  a  Sen- 
ate prerogative  and  is  a  matter  which  in  my 
Judgment  should  be  solved  first  in  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  House  takes  any  action. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  in  my  remarks  what 
I  believe  are  the  three  major  fields  of  Inter- 
est to  postal  employees  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  legislation  concerning  postal  em- 
ployees; secondly,  the  order  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  curtailing  service;  and  third  and 
finally,  the  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations for  the  postal  service.  It  Is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  my  comments  have  been 
helpful.    Thank  you. 


False  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW   YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  an  article  on  the  cut  in  postal  service 
by  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  25.  1950.  HA 
calls  the  economy  resulting  from  this  cut 
an  odd  little  anachronism.  Every 
Member  should  consider  this  most  care- 
fully and  compare  this  small  saving  at 
great  inconvenience,  a  saving  which  I 
am  convinced  that  the  people  do  not 
want,  with  the  enormous  outlays  in 
farm-price  supports  and  other  programs 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sullivan: 

Saving  in  Mail  Service  Cut  Held  Unlikely 
TO  Equal  Business  Loss — Mark  Sullivan 
Says  Public  Might  Accept  It  Ir  It  Were 
PArr  or  a  Beoad  Economy  Program 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
During  some  days  past  the  public  has  be- 
gun to  suffer  Inconvenience  about  mall.  It 
is  caused  by  a  series  of  curtailments  of  pos- 
tal service  announced  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  April  18,  with  direction  to  post- 
masters to  give  the  public  30  days'  notice 
In  advance  of  putting  the  curtailments  in 
effect.  The  announced  curtaUmcnts  In- 
clude: 

Reduction  of  deliveries  In  city  residential 
districts  to  one  a  day.  Reduction  of  Satur- 
day deliveries  in  business  districts,  in  rome 
cases  from  three  a  d^y  to  two.  In  other  ca^es 
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from  two  to  one.  Reduction  of  parcel-post 
deliveries  to  one  a  day  in  both  residential  and 
business  districts.  Reduction  of  collections 
from  street  mall  boxes.  Reduction  in  hours 
during  which  post-office  windows  are  kept 
open. 

These  reductions  are  felt  by  every  person 
who  receives  a  letter  or  posts  one,  and  even 
more  by  persons  who  send  or  receive  pack- 
ages. The  sum  of  the  effects  Is  a  slowing 
down  of  mall  service,  affecting  literally  every- 
body. The  jibe  of  Senator  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, that  50.000.000  American  families 
have  been  hit  in  the  mail  box  Is  accurate. 

TO   REDUCE   expenditures 

Tlie  purpose  of  these  curtailments  Is  to 
reduce  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. During  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  Department  in  excess  of  postal  receipts 
are  some  $500,000,000.  An  estimate  of  the 
savings  by  the  present  curtailments  of  serv- 
ice during  some  6  weeks  remaining  in  the 
fiscal  year  is  some  $30,000,000  or  a  little  more. 
The  people  as  taxpayers  are  to  be  saved 
some  $30,000,000,  The  people  as  users  of  the 
postal  service  are  to  be  subjected  to  incon- 
venience. Including  some  loss.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  $30,000,000  saved  is 
equal  to  the  loss  In  the  carrying  on  cf  busi- 
ness. The  aggregate  of  delays  to  letters  and 
packages,  affecting  every  Individual  and 
ramifying  cumulatively  Into  every  line  of 
business,  can  be  seriously  large. 

Yet  the  people  might  accept  inconvenience 
and  loss  without  complaint,  or  even  with 
some  plow  of  cheerfulness  In  sacrificing  for 
the  national  Interest— if  they  supposed  that 
this  $30,000,000  of  reduction  In  expenditures 
of  one  Government  department  was  part  of 
a  broad  program  of  reduction  generally,  part 
of  a  determined  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion to  keep  Government  expenditures  below 
Government  Income,  to  balance  the  Govern- 
ment's budget. 

In  such  case  the  people  might  accept  In- 
convenience In  the  spirit  In  which  the  people 
of  Britain  accepted  the  "austerity  program" 
of  that  country's  government. 

indefinite  declaration 
But  Mr.  Truman's  attitude  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  an  Indefinite  declaration 
for  an  indefinite  future  time.  His  statement 
at  Pendleton.  Oreg.,  on  May  10  was:  "I  want 
to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Just  as  much  as  anybody  else  does. 
•  •  •  We  will  do  (this)  Just  as  soon  as  we 
s..fely  can."  And  the  people  know  that 
spending  programs  Initiated  by  the  admin- 
istration and  now  In  effect  have  made  It 
Impossible  to  balance  the  budget  this  year; 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  some  $6,000,000,000. 
Because  some  of  these  spending  programs  in- 
crease automatically  year  by  year,  the  budget 
cannot  be  balanced  next  year;  the  time  of 
balance.  If  ever,  is  in  the  indefinite  future. 

The  $30,000,000  reduction  in  Post  OfBre 
Department  expenditure  Is  an  odd  little 
anachronism,  in  an  Immense  trend  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  tlnlness  and  the 
contradictorlness  of  it  can  be  grasped  by 
comparing  it  with  a  single  example  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure,  that  which  Is  done 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
th3  administration  saves  $30,000.0(X)  for  the 
taxpayers  and  makes  all  the  people  pay  for 
the  savings  by  enduring  Inconvenience  and 
loss.  The  case  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  complexly  opposite.  That  Depart- 
ment takes  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  taxpayers  and  then  uses  the 
money  for  a  purpose  which  is  officially  called 
price  support  of  farm  crops,  but  which 
In  fact,  of  course.  Is  equally  support  of  the 
prices  the  people  must  pay  for  food.  At  this 
moment  there  Is  bofoie  Congress  a  request 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  author- 
ity to  lay  out  $2,000,000,000  more,  additional 
to  what  has  already  been  laid  out  for  price 
support. 


Register  and  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1950 

Mr,  BRYSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  attach 
hereto  a  copy  of  a  radio  speech  I  recent- 
ly dehvered  in  my  district: 

My  friends,  the  time  Is  again  approach- 
ing when  it  will  be  your  privilege  and  duty 
to  elect  someone  to  represent  you  in  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  electing  your  Con- 
gressmen, you  will  elect  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, your  Governor,  the  members  of  your 
county  delegation  and  other  State  and  county 
officials. 

At  first  glance,  this  year's  election  may  not 
seem  to  be  any  more  Important  than  those 
In  the  past.  A  few  moments'  consideration, 
however,  reveals  that  the  election  this  sum- 
mer will  be  one  of  the  most  important  In  our 
history.  Because  of  its  importance,  because 
statistics  show  that  in  recent  decades  we 
have  neglected  this  privilege  and  duty  and 
because  some  of  you  are  confused  as  to  the 
new  voting  procedure,  I  should  like  to  talk 
with  you  briefly  about  the  coming  election 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  must  qualify 
In  order  to  vote. 

One  of  cur  great  Revolutionary  patriots, 
Thomas  Payne,  described  the  years  during 
which  we  fought  for  our  independence  as 
"times  that  try  men's  souls."  Since  our 
war  for  independence,  this  Nation  has  faced 
and  successfully  overcome  numerous  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacles  or  threats  to 
our  freedom.  Those  obstacles  or  threats 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  in  the  form  of 
totalitarian  armies.  In  our  own  generation 
we  have  been  forced  to  engage  in  two  great 
conflicts  to  protect  our  democratic  way  cf 
life.  When  faced  by  such  dangers,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  followed  the  example 
of  their  Revolutionary  forefathers  and  have 
overcome  them. 

Today  we  are  again  faced  by  problems 
which  make  these  times  "tim.es  that  try 
men's  souls."  Unfortunately,  the  problems 
that  we  face  today  are  different  from  those 
which  we  have  faced  In  the  past.  We  are 
not  presently  confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  losing  our  freedom  by  armed  might  tut  by 
the  infiltration  of  Ideologies  which  plot  the 
destruction  of  our  way  cf  life  by  revolution. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  todays  threats  to 
our  freedom,  we  cannot  confidently  rely  on 
past  experiences  but  must  employ  new  plans 
for  defense. 

That  which  threatens  our  existence  today 
is  the  spread  of  communism — that  deadly 
philosophy  which  is  more  dangerous  than 
armed  conflict. 

The  communistic  campaign  against  us  Is 
as  skillfully  planned  as  any  military  maneu- 
ver. Instead  of  guns,  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism use  words  and  Ideas.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  amass  armies  along  our  bor- 
ders they  are  attempting  to  gain  positions 
of  Influence  in  governmental  departments,  in 
labor  unions  and  other  organizations.  We 
are  now  as  actively  engaged  in  a  war  with 
communism  as  we  were  with  the  Fascist 
forces  during  tie  recent  armed  conflict. 


Your  Government  Is.  of  course,  cognizant 
of  the  war  that  Is  being  waged  against  us 
and  Is  doing  everything  possible  to  combat 
these  tactics.  It  cannot,  however,  success- 
fully defend  this  Nation  without  your  help. 
Just  as  dtiring  the  shooting  war  It  was  nec- 
essary for  each  citizen  to  work  toward  Its 
successful  conclusion,  so  are  such  efforts 
necessary  today. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  you  must 
act  In  this  regard.  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  choice.  Right  now.  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  there  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  you 
must  do.  You  must  qualify  yourself  to 
vote  by  registering  and  then  by  casting  your 
ballot  in  the  coming  elections. 

Our  form  of  government  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  It  is  a  Government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
To  Insure  the  preservation  of  that  Idea,  we 
have  elections  In  which  every  qualified  citi- 
zen is  eligible  to  express  his  opinions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  when  we  should 
have  exercised  this  right  to  the  fullest,  we 
have  neglected  to  do  so.  Because  of  otur 
neglect,  our  Government  is  not  In  truth  of, 
for,  and  by  the  people.  Especially  those  of 
us  who  live  In  the  South  know  this  to  be 
true.  There  are  those  who  have  gained 
positions  In  our  Government  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  are  assisting  those 
who  would  destroy  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

Most  of  us  realize,  of  course,  that  we  are 
at  present  engaged  in  a  so-called  cold  war 
with  the  communistic  countries  and  that 
possibly  the  inaction  of  some  citizens  may 
be  weakening  us  in  combating  the  spread 
of  com.munism.  Nevertheless,  many  of  us 
feel  that  eur  one  vote  Is  not  Important 
enough  and  do  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls 
to  vote.  In  1948,  for  example,  only  51 
percent  of  tne  eligible  voters  of  this  country 
took  part  in  the  election. 

Random  facts  ^rom  the  past,  however,  re- 
veal that  your  one  vote  may  change  the 
course  of  our  de&tinty.  For  example,  the 
father  of  our  Democratic  Party,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, was  elected  President  of  our  country 
by  1  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  elected  President 
by  one  vote  cf  a  special  electorial  commis- 
sion. The  member  of  the  commission  whose 
vote  elected  Hayes  was  a  Congressman  who 
had  been  elected  to  Congress  by  one  vote. 
That  vote  was  cast  by  a  citizen  who,  though 
111,  Insisted  on  exercising  his  privilege  of 
voting. 

The  States  of  California.  Idaho.  Oregon. 
Texas,  and  Washington  became  States  by 
the  margin  of  one  vote. 

And,  more  recently,  the  act  of  Congress 
which  provided  for  the  drafting  of  men  for 
service  in  World  War  II  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Just  one  vote. 

Thv.s  it  is  that  your  one  vote  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  failure  of  cur 
present   battle  with  communism. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  communistic 
Interests  In  this  country  will  be  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  coming  campaign.  Not  only 
will  they  see  to  It  that  those  who  follow  their 
line  of  "thought  are  qualified  to  vote,  they 
also  will  attempt  to  discourage  you  who  are 
opposed  to  their  views  from  voting.  Thus, 
by  falling  to  vote,  you  will,  in  effect,  be 
voting  for  those  who  would  destroy  our 
form  of  government.  Remember,  if  you 
fail  to  vote,  you  will,  in  effect,  be  voting  for 
those  who  would  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  you  realize,  there  is  hardly  any  sphere 
of  activity  which  is  not  now  controlled  or 
affected  In  some  way  by  government.  Un- 
less you  participate  In  electing  those  who 
formulate  the  policies  of  our  Government, 
you  will  be  leaving  in  the  hands  of  others 
the  future  of  your  jobs,  your  homes,  your 
children — every  aspect  of  your  f.cedom. 
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If  America  Is  to  remiin  strong  ar.d  tn*. 
we  must  protect  ourselves  from  the  enemy 
within  our  gates.  You  can  do  so  by  register- 
ing and  subsequently  voting  In  the  coming 
elections. 

The  process  of  voting  this  year,  as  you 
know,  has  been  changed.  In  order  to  vote  in 
the  Democratic  primary  this  year  you  do  not 
enroll  as  In  the  past,  but  you  must  obtain  a 
registration  certificate  or  possess  a  certificate 
wl^h  has  been  issued  since  1948.  It  Is  not 
Dccessary  that  you  have  any  tax  receipts  to 
obtain  this  certificate.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  be  21  years  of  age  before  November 
7.  1950;  that  you  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
2  years,  of  the  county  1  year,  and  of  the  pre- 
cinct 4  months.  You  must  also  be  able  to 
read  ar.d  write  any  section  Df  the  C^nstitu- 
tion  or  have  paid  taxes  on  prope. ty  assessed 
at  t300  or  more  in  1349.  Yet.  must  secure 
this  certificate  on  or  before  Jv.ie  10  In  order 
to  vote  in  the  primary  to  be  held  on  July  11. 

America  stands  today  as  the  sole  sentinel 
of  freedom  of  the  Individual;  the  so'.e  cham- 
pion of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press;  the 
sole  land  of  individual  opportunity.  Your 
failure  to  vote  in  the  coming  election  may  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  our  American  freedom. 

Register  today  or  before  June  10:  then  vote 
In  the  primary  on  July  11.  The  peoples  of 
Europe  neglected  their  right  to  vote  and  lost 
it.  With  it  they  lost  their  freedom.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen  here. 


Clear,  Coarafeons  Call — Senator  Smith 
Points  Waj  To  Remedy  for  the  National 
Feeling  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REM..\RKS 
cr 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

CF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VTS 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  6. 1950, 
as  follows: 

Clear.     Cotraczovs    Call — Senator     SMrrn 

Points  Way  To  Remedt  roR  thi  National 

Fltling  of  Ftab 

(By   Thomas   L.   Stokes) 

One  clear,  courageous  call  from  a  woman. 
Senator  M.argamt  Chase  Smith.  Republican 
of  Maine,  has  served  to  diagnose  what  she 
called  "a  national  feeling  of  fear  and  frus- 
t.'-ation"  and  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  and 
point  the  way  to  a  remedy. 

Her  condemnation,  within  her  own  party, 
of  McCarthyiam  and  Its  exploitation  for 
campaljrn  purposes  and  her  criticism  of  the 
lack  of  leadership  in  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration and  Its  simultaneous  grave  and 
Pollyanish  size-up  of  the  world  lUuatlon  ex- 
plain seme  things  that  have  been  happening 
In  recent  weelts. 

The  resulting  confusion  plainly  has  had 
Its  p£irt  in  the  attitude  of  both  parties  and 
the  type  of  campaigns  that  have  developed 
for  the  congressional  elections  this  fall. 

deplores   rEAR   CAMPAISN 

Some  Republicans,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
been  bent  upon  a  campaign  of  "fear,  bigotry. 
Ignorance,  and  selfishness."  as  it  was  de- 
scribed and  deplored  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  * 
number  of  her  Republican  colleagues  who 
Joined  in  a  statement,  combined  with  old- 
lashioned  Isolationism  that  would  blind  It- 


self to  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  to  our  responsibility  in  helping  to  meet 
them. 

lately,  en  thejather  hand,  a  tendency  haa 
be<'n  noted  In  the  administration  to  whip 
up  a  sort  of  saber-rattling  Jingoism,  which 
do<'s  not  become  us,  with  less  emphasis  upon 
the  le.idership  for  peace  to  which  we  are 
obligated  by  our  traditions  and  our  World 
Wr.r  II  alma. 

This  mlcht  be  analyzed  as  a  defensive  re- 
action within  the  administration  to  the  reck- 
less campaign  by  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  (Re- 
publican of  Wisconsin)  along  with  the  Alger 
Hisa  conviction  and  the  atomic  spy  revela- 
tions. This  manifests  itself  in  increasingly 
bitter  excoriations  of  Russia,  with  no  longer 
any  differentiation  between  her  people  and 
the  rampant  crew  in  the  Kremlin,  in  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  arms  as  the  only  re- 
sort to  achieve  peace,  and  by  a  cynicism 
about  peaceful  overtures  of  another  sort  and 
about  the  United  Nations  despite  continued 
lip  service  to  peace  and  the  United  Nations. 

BOTH  PARTIES  OFT  BALANCE 

Beth  political  parties  obviously  are  off  bal- 
ance and  Intemperate,  as  Mrs.  SMrrHs  state- 
ment pointed  up. 

Her  reference  to  the  administration's 
"dally  contradictory  grave  warnings  and  op- 
timistic assurances"  was  graphically  Ulus- 
trated  the  same  d'^y  she  spoke  in  the  Senate, 
for  example,  by  the  ominous  tone  of  Pres- 
ident Truman's  message  to  Congress  request- 
ing additional  arms  appropriations  for  west- 
ern Europe  and  other  areas  and  by  his  state- 
ment at  a  press  conference  a  few  hours  later 
that  the  world  Is  closer  to  real,  permanent 
peace  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  5  years. 

The  American  people  are  capable  of  under- 
going any  sacrifices  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security.  They  will  support  a  strong 
national  defense  and  the  combined  national 
defense  plan  with  western  Europe.  Con- 
gress, despite  some  controversy  which  Is  nat- 
ural, has  demonstrated  that,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  It. 

But  the  American  people  also  are  a  people 
of  hope.  While  they  are  doing  these  neces- 
sary things,  they  would  like  at  the  same  time 
to  see  at  least  a  beginning  In  other  directions, 
to  see  us  In  some  visible  ways  move  toward 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  toward 
eventual  disarmament. 


Tariffs  on  Cotton  Textiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OP  SOLTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  attach  hereto  a  statement  I  gave 
this  morning  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tarifl  Com- 
mission, in  opposition  to  a  possible  cut 
in  the  present  tariffs  on  cotton  textiles: 

Mr.  Chalvman  and  members-  of  the  Com- 
mission, not  only  am  I  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege and  honor  of  appearing  before  you  this 
morn..-ig  but  especially  would  I  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  first.  You  will 
understand  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
crowded  these  days  and  It  la  necessary  for 
us  to  get  back  on  the  Hill. 

Before  my  formal  statement.  I  beg  to  make 
reference  to  my  own  exjjerlence  with  textiles. 
While  I  own  no  stock  In  any  textile  Industry, 
I  feel  that  I  can  truthfully  say  I  am  one 


of  t«»xtlles'  products.  Before  I  reached  the 
ape  of  10,  I  became  a  regular  emplf^yee  In 
the  textile  mills  of  my  district.  For  12  hours 
of  arduous  work,  I  received  25  cents  a  day. 
less  than  2  cents  an  hour.  Now,  as  you  know, 
under  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  in  our  mills  is  75  cents  per  hour. 
The  average  wage  is  in  excess  of  $1  an  hour. 
For  nearly  30  years  I  have  represented  the 
textile  people  of  my  home  county  In  one 
capacity  or  another.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  more  cotton  is  spun  and  woven  In  my 
congressional  district  than  In  any  other  dis- 
trict In  the  United  States.  With  this  back- 
ground, Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  quali- 
fied to  speak  for  the  chief  Industry  of  our 
State  and  the  Southland. 

I  am  appearing  at  these  hearings  because 
I  am  vitally  Interested  In  the  matter  of  cot- 
ton textiles.  In  the  very  near  future  our 
United  States  of  America  representatives  will 
depart  for  Torquay,  England,  to  negotiate 
on  a  very  large  number  of  items  for  reciprocal 
tariff  cuts.  Textile  men  In  this  country  are 
Interested  in  over  2.000  Items  manufactured 
by  more  than  1.000  mills  from  Texas  to 
Maine. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  as  to  the  possible 
effects  that  might  result  when  our  negotia- 
tors come  home  from  England  with  all  kinds 
of  tariff  cuts  granted  to  foreign  nations.  At 
this  moment  our  tariffs  on  textiles  are  30 
percent  lower  than  the  tariffs  In  the  1930 
Tariff  Act.  If  a  further  cut  Is  to  be  made, 
the  deleterious  effects  of  such  a  cut  will 
have  wide  repercussions  In  our  domestic 
economy. 

During  the  war  years  our  textile  industry 
was  asked  to  Increase  its  production  many- 
fold  so  as  to  supply  the  war  and  civilian 
needs  of  not  only  this  country  but  of  our 
allies  too.  Due  to  our  high  production  abil- 
ity and  technical  ingenuity  we  were  able  to 
fulfill  these  Increased  demands,  however, 
since  1945  we  began  to  recede  from  our  war- 
time peak  and  presently  we  are  operating  at 
only  75  percent  of  our  war  maximum.  In 
fact,  since  1947  our  export  market  has  been 
cut  down  by  1.000.000.000  yards  per  year,  or 
the  total  volume  of  $535,000,000  annually.  It 
Is  this  type  of  cutback  which  Is  proving 
most  Injurious  to  our  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  trend  In  world 
trade  of  textiles  In  the  postwar  period  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  The  vol- 
ume of  cloth  and  yarn  competing  for  mar- 
kets has  steadily  risen  and  this  rise  is  being 
accelerated.  Markets  for  exports  of  United 
States  textiles,  however,  are  steadily  shrink- 
ing and  In  the  course  of  events  we  may  ex- 
pect this  shrinkage  to  continue  as  other 
areas  begin  to  produce  their  own  domestic 
textiles.  The  reason  for  the  decline  In  ex- 
ports has  been  listed  variously  as  currency 
exchange  difficulties.  I  would  say  that  this 
certainly  has  contributed  to  the  cut  In  the 
volume  of  our  trade.  A  further  reduction  In 
our  trade  followed  upon  the  recent  devalua- 
tion of  currencies. 

War-ravaged  countries  are  being  rapidly 
rehabilitated  and  from  some  of  them  large 
quantities  of  textiles  are  being  sent  out  In 
world  markets  to  compete  freely  with  our 
own.  I  might  say  that  many  of  these  war 
countries  are  now  attempting  to  sell  their 
textiles  In  our  own  countr-  for  the  dollars 
which  they  need.  The  difficulty  In  this  com- 
petition Is  the  fact  that  competition  Is  very 
often  In  those  lines  which  we  are  peculiarly 
able  to  produce  ourselves.  I  take  the  ca.=e 
of  Osnaburgs  where  large  quantities  are  be- 
ing dumped  on  our  markets  at  1  cent  per 
yard  below  current  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  are  world  markets 
being  diminished  Insofar  as  our  textile  ex- 
ports are  concerned,  but  a  new  and  com- 
peting Industry  Is  entering  the  field,  namely, 
plastic  film  sheetings  and  coated  fabrics. 
Cotton  men  all  over  the  United  States  are 
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beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the  com- 
petition offered  by  this  new  Industry  whose 
production  Is  averaging  an  estimated  14,000,- 
COO  pounds  per  month.  This  Industry  is 
being  pushed  by  m.any  large  companies  with 
experienced  methods  of  selling,  and  there- 
fore, will  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  cot- 
ton consumption  In  this  country.  The  vol- 
ume of  sales  by  the  plastics  group  Is  now 
lerge  enough  to  merit  serious  attention  from 
every  member  of  the  textile  trade  since  these 
plastic  products  are  m.ovlng  Into  fields  prevl- 
ouGiy  held  by  cotton,  linen,  rayon,  and  other 
establLshcd  fibars.  In  the  end  use  these 
pl:.silc  fibers  become  tablecloths,  aprons, 
upiiolEtery,  shoe  bag^,  food  and  storage  bags. 
slip  covers,  etc.,  and  these  are  almost  all  uses 
fcrmeriy  supplied  by  the  variotis  fibers. 
Lar^e  yardages  have  already  been  lost  to  the 
flbc-.s  In  this  manner  and  further  losses  are 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  stress  another  fact, 
namely,  the  textile  position  in  Japan,  from 
wliom  we  are  getting  an  Increased  competi- 
tion by  the  month.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  military  government  In  Japan 
has  allowed  local  management  to  ccme  back 
again  under  a  sporadic  occupational  super- 
vision. Japan  certainly  will  attempt  to  re- 
capture its  prewar  m.arkets.  Many  govern- 
mental officials  In  this  country  may  discount 
the  fact  that  presently  only  small  quantities 
cI  Japanese  goods,  as  compared  to  our  billion 
yards  of  consumption,  are  coming  Into  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  point  to  be 
6tre.-Eed  is  that  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try has  been  rehabilitated,  the  only  curbs 
extant  being  tiie  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
which  Japan  Is  allowed  to  import.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1949  Japan  was  allowed  850,000  bales. 
During  1950  this  total  will  rise  to  1.300.000 
bales.  Diu-lng  1949  Japan  exported  720.000.- 
000  jquare  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods.  Dur- 
ing 1950  cotton  spinners  In  Japan  estimate 
a  range  of  from  850,000,000  to  1,000,000.000 
squr.re  yards  as  being  available  for  export. 

One  might  easily  say  that  there  Is  such  a 
large  backlog  of  reqiurements  unsatisfied 
during  the  war  that  It  will  take  Japanese 
spinners  some  time  to  supply  this  backlog. 
The  point  is,  they  are  attempting  to  supply 
the  need.  Many  of  the  areas  in  the  Japanese 
pret\ar  orbit  of  trade  are  no  longer  available 
to  them,  and  so  the  Japanese  automatically 
will  attempt  tapush  their  products  In  other 
areas.  Certainly  the  dollar  area  looks  very 
profitable  when  you  know  that  labor  costs  In 
Japan  are  one-tenth  of  those  obtaining  in 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  should  also  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  November  1949 
the  sterling  area — Japan  trade  agreement  was 
signed  by  which  shipments  from  Japan  dur- 
ing 1950  to  British-controlled  areas  will  ex- 
ceed 300,000,000  square  yards. 

Japan  is  rapidly  making  strides  In  recap- 
turing her  prewar  trade  volume.  A  further 
fact  merits  our  attention  since  it  affects  the 
total  volume  of  trade  available  to  United 
States  textile  exporters,  namely,  the  exporta- 
tion of  textile  nrachinery  by  Japan.  In  the 
new  dominion  of  Pakistan  a  series  of  mills 
have  been  or  are  being  built  with  the  aid  of 
Japanese  technicians  and  Japanese-made  tex- 
tile machinery.  One  such  mill  now  operat- 
ing has  lO.COO  Toyoda  and  ICCOO  Howa 
spindles  and  is  serviced  by  Japanese  tech- 
nicians under  contract.  A;  other  plant  has 
purchased  600  Toyoda  automatic  looms.  An- 
other plant  will  soon  receive  10,000  Howa 
spindles  and  400  Howa  looms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  significant  that  when 
India  was  partitioned  the  Pakistan  area  had 
only  14  mills  and  165.684  spindles.  Plans 
have  now  been  completed  for  80  mills  and 
2,C00.C00  spindles.  All  of  these  mills  will  be 
new,  modern,  end  EupcreS-cient,  p.rd  Japan 
is  supplying  most  of  the  mp.cliiuery. 


For  world  textile  manufacturers  these 
plans  spell  only  one  thine,  namely,  the  po- 
tential loss  of  a  huge  and  vital  m.arket.  Tnus 
England  which  did  supply  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  textile  trade  in  India  will  suffer 
serious  cutbacks.  It  is  well  to  asstune  that 
she  will  attempt  to  find  other  outlets  and 
the  United  Slates  of  American  certainly  will 
offer  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate,  if  our  exoort 
markets  are  being  cut  dov.'n  it  means  that 
our  domestic  manufacturers  will  have  to 
push  their  goods  on  the  local. markets.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  our  tarifl  gates  are 
being  lowered  and  Increasing  competition  is 
resulting  from  textiles  originating  in  coun- 
tries who  have  a  long  tradition  of  being  tex- 
tile exporters,  notably  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Japan.  Even  Switzerland  is  step- 
ping up  its  exports  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  world 
will  depend  on  United  States  raw  cotton  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  fact  under  ECA 
we  are  exporting  approximately  5,000,000 
bales  a  year.  Assuredly  this  is  of  great  help 
to  our  cotton  growers,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  must  recognize  that  many  other  areas 
of  the  world,  especially  underdeveloped, 
underindustriallzed  nations  will  begin  to 
produce  cotton  on  a  larger  scale.  At  present 
the  prices  of  our  raw  cotton  in  our  big  South- 
ern markets  average  around  33  cents  a  pound. 
This  Is  three  times  the  prewar  price  of  the 
Dixie  staple.  One  might  say  that  the  prices 
are  affected  by  the  demands  for  cotton  from 
our  own  cotton  mills,  by  overseas  demands 
for  our  raw  cotton,  by  the  Gcvernment-sup- 
ported  pi-lce  program,  and  now  by  the  20-per- 
cent acreage  reduction  In  1950  plantings. 
Of  this  large  amount  of  raw  cotton  being  ex- 
ported overseas,  I  am  Just  wondering  how 
much  of  this  same  cotton  is  returning  to 
these  self-same  shores  as  imported  textiles. 
In  this  country  we  buy  the  cotton  at  the 
same  price,  process  it  with  our  well-paid  la- 
bor, whereas  the  sam.e  cotton  Is  being  sent 
overseas  and  processed  by  labor  at  the  vory 
most  one-third  as  high  as  ours,  so  that  no 
matter  what  the  tariff  margin  these  foreign 
textiles  can  always  compete  successfully  on 
our  own  markets.  I  submit  to  you  that  no- 
body can  compete  on  such  terms.  The  result 
Is  the  closing  of  processing  mills  in  this 
country  and  re:,ultant  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  far  mentioned 
existing  tariff  cuts,  dim.lnlshlng  world  mar- 
kets, the  effect  of  cotton  substitutes,  the 
drive  for  American  dollars,  the  competitive 
situation  from  Japan,  the  loss  of  world  ex- 
port markets  due  to  the  export  of  textile 
machinery  from  Japan,  the  world  need  of 
cotton  subsidized  by  our  gift  programs,  and 
the  competition  by  cheap  labor. 

I  omit  the  point  4  program  under  which 
under-industralized  nations  may  be  assisted 
in  erecting  their  own  textile  mills,  and  semi- 
tropical  agricultural  nations  may  be  assisted 
in  growing  cotton. 

The  competition  Is  here  with  us.  We  are 
concerned  about  it.  In  fact  this  competition 
Is  such  that  we  cannot  possibly  compete  suc- 
cessfully. I  have  facts  concerning  the  sale 
of  children's  dresses,  made  in  Japan,  In  my 
own  home  State  at  three  for  II  retail.  The 
wholesale  price  of  an  equivalent  dress  made 
In  the  United  States  of  America  is  about 
SI  each.  Hew  can  we  In  this  country  com- 
pete against  such  prices? 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  protest  against  a  pos- 
sible cut  In  tariffs  In  the  negotiations  soon 
to  take  place  In  England.  In  fact  I  wish  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  escape  clause  in 
otu:  existing  agreements,  namely,  importa- 
tions of  textiles  on  which  we  have  granted 
tariff  concessions  are  already  proving  Inju- 
rious to  our  domestic  producers  and  hence 
these  concessions  should  be  drastically  re- 
vised or  eliminated.    I  tliank  you. 


Action  Needed  on  Imports  From  Iron- 
Curtain  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  E>elaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  2  weeks  ago  in  a  public  state- 
ment I  called  upon  the  administration  to 
take  appropriate  action  immediately  to 
protect  American  workers  in  industries 
which  are  being  seriously  crippled  by 
imports  from  Communist- controlled  na- 
tions. 

At  the  time  I  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  each  day  brings  new  evidence 
of  growing  unemplo>Tnent  in  this  coun- 
try by  reason  of  increasing  quantities  of 
tariff-free  or  preferential  imports. 

I  also  said  at  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  these  very  imports  which  are 
handicapping  American  industries  and 
causing  increasing  unemployment  among 
American  workers  are  coming  from  Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia,  and  other  forced- 
labor  nations  which  continually  make  it 
clear  that  they  are  our  enemies  in  the 
present  cold  war. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  was  ex- 
tremely interested  and  pleased  to  read 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  4, 
1950,  a  fine  editorial  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  a  splendid  and  factual  article  by 
the  well-known  Wa.shington  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Herman  A.  Lowe. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  reme- 
dial action  by  our  Federal  administra- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  im- 
perative to  protect  and  preserve  Ameri- 
can workers,  American  industries,  and 
American  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

I  wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  editorial  and  the 
article  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  which  I  have  just 
referred : 

Americ.vn  Dollars  roR  Czech  Insults 

Communist  Czechoslovakia's  deliberate 
campaign  of  hectoring  and  ins.ult  against  the 
United  States  appears  now  to  be  part  of  a 
scheme  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  country  and  perhaps  with  other  western 
powers. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Dana  Adams 
Schmidt,  New  York  Times  correspondent  In 
Czechoslovakia  until  last  Wednesday  when 
he  and  his  wife  fied  under  Imminent  threat 
of  arrest  on  the  usual  espionage  charges. 

Whether  Mr.  Schmidt's  view  Is  correct 
or  not — and  that  will  be  demonstrated  by 
events — it  seems  to  us  for  many  reasons  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  United  States  to 
take  vigorous  action  in  relation  to  the  out- 
ragious  activities  of  the  Czechoslovak  Reds 
against  us. 

On  another  part  of  this  page  Herman  A. 
Lowe,  WTiting  to  the  Inquirer  from  Washing- 
ton, points  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Com- 
mie stooges  of  Russia  at  Prague  are  going 
the  limit  to  smear  the  United  States,  they 
are  also  flooding  goods,  manufactured  by 
slave  labor,  or  little  better,  into  this  country. 

Worse  than  that,  the  Czechs  are  getting 
there  goods  into  American  markets  under 
specially  favorable  tariff  rates,  to  competa 
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find  undersell  Blmllar  goods  made  by  Amer- 
lean  workmen. 

Kow  ^hy  are  we  standing  for  that,  and 
*.^^.  loner  do  we  Intend  to  stand  for  It.  tnai 
t  hoi  loS^  d^  ti.,  Stat.  Dep»nm.«  in- 
K„d  to  IgSor.  .acts  that  have  becotne  plainer 

'•,?,ro:rthin;  tr^pt  .<>-.---- 

-^"t;^.rt-o''lfelp''S.7.rSaSS 
J^neveJu  these  Import,  d"  "'.«  prob- 

''"V"a?^:t?'°  rttrt""t>.^"t!;er.  '.nrei 

Sle'Xh  «""pertr.lt  and  --/^hr'cn 
competing    impctt.    Irom    tehlnd    the    Ircn 

Edit/nreM^atC'tS^op',  j 

»^  "n  -?=„tl':,'h^ca?i",;S?d"r- 
S  mate'r".  <"m'hem  h.  .."->  do.n. 
W3  ."getting  very  little  In  ;he  «ay  ol  stra- 

tezic  materials.  If  any. 

^:as  Where  the  sam.  pattern  of  Insult  and 
h^-.c-ment  Vs  being  followed? 

W^  hne  been  friends,  and  still  are.  to  the 
C^chD^p?e  Their  once-free  republic  was 
ac^u^UvTo'Jmed  after  the  Fir,t  World  V^ar  in 
?ndtue^dence  Hall  in  this  city.  Our  quarrel. 
1  riXeou-^  one  Is  with  the  choice  assort- 
^^nf  or  Red  servants  of  Moscow  w^o  now 
constitute    the    Government    of    Czechosio 

''^T^ev  have  moved  step  by  step  against 
Aineiic.  eventually  fabricating  the  usual 
f,^  tr'als  to  set  up  charges  of  espionage 
aValnst  Amencan  diplomatic  ,f  ^^-^^^.  ^^^ 
^  those  of  ether  nations  as  welL  Our  d  pic 
matic    mission    has    been    reduced    to     12 

^^^Stat*  Department,  it  U  true  has  shut 
down  the  Czech  consulate  general  at  New 
York  a  slap  on  the  wTist  that  was  prompav 
7oUowed  a?  Prague   by   a  new  propaganda 


blast  at  present  and  former  American  dlnlo- 
n'k^s  and  others.  Including  Mr.  Schmidt. 

Meanwhile,  the  Czech  Commies  are  get- 
ting g  >od  American  dollars  through  the  free- 
and-ensv  preferential  tariff  f^ow  of  their 
manu'acturos.  covering  a  wide  range,  into 
The  united  States.  The  Czech  Commies  are 
xfo  doubt  laughing  among  themselves  at  our 

'' wf  are  not  called  upon  to  tolerate  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia's  splt-m-the-face  tac- 
uS  certainly  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
finance  them 'by  fostering  a  lucrative  and 
actually  privileged  trade  that  is  all  to  their 
ad^^.ntage  and  to  our  disadvantage^  I  the 
State  Department  can't  or  won  t  do  am  thing 
about  Sils.  congress  should,  and  very 
quickly. 


UNrrra  STATTS  NZGLECTS  THE  ECONOMtC  FRONT 

IN  THE  Cold  War  Against  Czkhs 
(By  Herman  A.  Lowe) 
W.^HiNCTON,  June  3.-Newspaper  head- 
lines m  recent  days  have  featured  our  vest- 
tjocket  cold  war  with  Czechoslovakia^  The 
Schs  Claimed  our  embassy  staff  l^  f-g^je 
was  much  too  large  and  was  undoubtedly 
leaded  with  spies  and  other  suspicious  char- 

&ct6rs 

Thev  brusquely  ordered  us  to  get  about  40 
"of  our  diplomats  out  of  their  country.  We 
countered  by  notifying  the  Czechs  to  shut 
down  consulates  and  reduce  their  embassy 
staff  in  Washington.  Then  they  got  even 
tougher,  and  we  got  tougher. 

-niis  private  cold  war  began  to  smoke  and 
sizzle  People  were  impressed  with  how  the 
State'  Department  took  no  nonsense  from 
these  Russian  satellites.  It  was  a  hopeful 
indication  that  maybe  our  striped-pants 
corps  was  not  going  to  let  lUell  be  pushed 
around  too  much. 

Sounds  very  good,  huh? 
Well  here  s  the  other  half  of  the  story. 
All  the  time  the  Czechs  are  kiciing  our 
people  out  of  their  country  and  while  we 
kppear  to  be  talking  back  «^1  ^^^^^f '  ^,«^ 
are  allowing  them  to  dump  a  flood  of  their 
goods  into  the  United  States  under  the  most 
favorable  Urlff  teims  we  extend  to  anybody. 


What  is  more,  when  we  lower  our  tariffs 
Btill  further  at  Annecy.  England,  next  fall, 
the  Czechs  will  get  the  benefit  of  those 
reductions.  ,    .  , 

There  are  some  Interesting  angles  of  this 

to  be  pointed  out.  „„„„ 

First,  operating  under  iron  curtain  wage 
scales  Czechoslovakia  Is  now  beginning  to 
land  some  Items-such  es  bone  chlna-so 
cheaply  on  our  shores  that  they  are  taking 
the  Ai^erican  market  away  from  Britain,  our 
ally  and  friend.  ^     , 

second,  not  only  Czech  china  and  glass- 
ware but  also  such  things  as  shoes  and  hats 
are  beginning  to  cut  Into  American  produc- 
tion of  the  Items  and  to  result  In  layoffs 

In  this  country.  r^^^y, 

Third  our  manufacturers  do  sell  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. However,  while  the  Czechs  may 
pour  almost  any  commodity  they  wish  Into 
the  United  States,  we  do  not  have  the  same 
freedom  of  export.  In  all  the  Iron-curtaln 
countries  foreign  trade  Is  nationalized. 

Of  course,  the  storv  has  been  told  that  we 
trade  with  the  Russians  and  their  satellites 
because  we  must  obtain  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials for  our  national  defense  stockpile. 
That  was  partly  true  a  few  years  ago.  Biit 
today  they  are  giving  us  almost  no  strategic 
materials.  .     ,.  ^ 

Here  are  some  of  the  strategic  goods  the 

Czechs  are  sending  us: 

Motion-picture  films,  dental  burrs,  metal- 
lic  cartridges,   motorcycles   and   parts    ma- 
chinery  parts,   sewing   machines,   light   fix- 
tures. Jewelry,  brooches,  rosaries,  gold-platec. 
b'ass  Items,  table  knives  with  shell  handles, 
upholstery    nails,    china    dishes    and    orna- 
ments, blown  glass,  glass  chandeliers,  glass 
bottles,  plain  glass,  glass  Jars,  baskets   wood 
furniture,    artificial    flowers,    rayon    fabrics 
and  laces,  woolen  rugs,  woolen  apparel,  hatti. 
caps  woven  worsteds,  cotton  fabrics,  damass 
tablecloths,    napkins,    towels,    rags,    burlap, 
handkerchiefs,     gloves,     cordials,     brandlei. 
rubber  balls,  etc. 

And  although  It  may  put  American  work- 
ers on  the  relief  rolls,  our  State  Department 
has  no  intention  of  getting  mad  enough  to 
end  this  good  thing  for  Czechoslovakia  or 
any  other  Russian  satellite. 
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Thursday.  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr   Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  year  I  was  called  on  to  assemble  data 
for  one  chapter  of  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory  of   central  Texas.     The   ti'Je   as- 
signed to  me  referred  generally  to  the 
last  10  years  of  our  history  and  was  di- 
rected primarily  to  those  activities  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government's  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare   of  central  Texas. 
Since  my  service  in  Congress  began  on 
January  3.  19C7,  I  have  not  strictly  con- 
fined my  observations  to  the  10  years  just 
passed,  but  have  in  some  instances  re- 
viewed events  which  had  their  inception 
a  little  earlier.    In  fact,  the  beginning  of 
my  congressional  service  seems  to  be  a 
convenient  breaking  point  in  national  as 
well  as  local  history.    The  upward  turn 
out  of  the  depression  of  1929  began  just 
about    this    tmie.      The    'lame    duck- 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  took  ef- 
fect with  my  first  term.    This  amend- 
ment has  made  it  impossible  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  spend  the  time  at 
home  which  they  customarilj'  did  prior 
to  its  adoption.    It  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary if  Congress  was  to  deal  with  the 
ever -increasing  volume  of  public  busi- 
ness, but  it  has  greatly  reduced  the  op- 
portunities   of   our   Representatives    to 
visit  with  their  employer? — the  voters— 
at  hom?.    Central  Texas  covers  a  con- 
siderable area,  but  since  my  acquaint- 
ance  is  primarily  confined  to  the   s;x 
counties  included  in  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District.  I  have  attempted  to 
discuss  only  the  area  included  in  our 
congressional  district. 

B?lievmg  that  this  chapter  of  local  his- 
tory mi?ht  be  of  general  interest  and 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  Federal  and  local  relation. 
I  include  this  article  in  the  Record: 
One  Hundmd  Y».^ks  Ago 
Tne  year  1960  marits  not  only  the  opening 
of  th'  second  half  vf  the  twentieth  cer.turv, 
but  for  many  central  Texa-s  communities  it 
marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  or- 
ganized local  government.  Milam  County 
was  the  only  county  tn  the  ElcventJti  Con- 
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gressional  Dlstrtct  or?anU»d  under  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  (1837).  McLennan,  Palls, 
and  BeU  Ccunties  were  all  orzanlaed  Just 
100  years  ago.  In  1850.  Ail  three  were  cre- 
ated largely  from  former  parts  of  Milam 
County,  although  the  eastern  parts  of  both 
McLennan  and  Palls  Counties  were  carved 
out  of  Ume€tone  County  Coryell  and 
Bosque  Counties  were  each  organHied  4  years 
later  ( 1864 >— Coryell  out  of  Bell  County  and 
B<jsque  out  of  McLennan  County. 

It    Is,   therefore,  entirely   fitting    that    we 
should  at  this  time  review  the  development 
of  this  especially  favored  part  of  Texas.     1 
refer  to  this  area  as  especially  favored  not 
simply  because  of  our  rich  river  bottoms  or 
blacfc  prairies;    they  are  known  to  all,  but 
there    are   other    areas   -hlch    possess    even 
greater  natural  resources.    I  refer  to  our  area 
as  especially  favored,  because  It  was  settled 
by  and  Is  still  the  home  of  the  finest  people 
m  the  world.    In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  the 
people,  not  the  physical  aspects  of  the  land. 
that  determine  a  country's  progress.     Swit- 
zerland,   with    practically    no    material    re- 
sources,  has  established  a  stand:ird  of  llTirg 
and  of  liberty  which  is  the  envy  of  Europe. 
Hainan  Island  off  the  China  coast  is.  I  am 
told,  blessed  with  every  gift  of  nature,  but 
the  people  have  never  developed  these  riches. 
Those  men  and  women  who  followed  Ster- 
ling P.  Robinson  to  found  the  Nashville  Col- 
orv  on  the  Braaos  and  the  Little  River  were 
the  kind  of  people  who  build  empires.    Fcrtu- 
natelv  for  central  Texas,  we  have  continued 
to  receive  this  type  of  people  as  our  popula- 
tion has  continued  to  grow  for  the  past  100 
years.     The  last  decade  has  been  no  excep- 
tion, although  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  closer  relationship  between  our  prosperity 
and  the  activities  of  the  FederaJ  Ooyemment 
than  ever  before. 

THE   PAST    13    TEARS PRICES   AND    INCOME 

In  1937  cotton  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound 
ae  against  30  cent*  Ln  1950.  Corn  that  now 
sells  ior  8130  per  bushel,  then  sold  t<x  35 
cents.  Good  steers  that  could  then  be  bought 
fcH-  $40  now  wiU  sell  lor  »aOO.  There  are  tho£e 
who  stUl  complain  about  acreage  control, 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  individual  case* 
of  hardship,  but  by  and  large,  no  comparable 
period  of  history  record*  such  an  advance  m 
the  position  of  our  farmers. 

In  January  1937.  there  were  thousands  qt 
unemployed  laboring  men  in  central  Texas. 
Those  who  had  Jobs  were  barely  able  to  pay 
their  grocery  bUls.  Today  unemployment  Is 
alm'jst  unknown,  and  wages  are  the  highest 
in  history  Those  grocery  bills  are  far  higher, 
it  is  true,  but  the  average  family  is  eating 
much  better  and  with  all  L<!  not  spendli.e  any 
larger  percent  of  its  income  on  food  than  it 
did  13  years  ago. 

Certamlv  there  are  businessmen  who  are 
finding  it  difficult  todav  but  the  percent  who 
are  going  bn  ke  is  neglieibie  In  the  .930"s 
most  businessmen  were  lucky  tc.  keep  cu'  f 
the    jankrup:   court.     For   years    that    ccuit 


has  had  practically  no  cases.  Last  year  our 
central  TexM  corporations  and  individual 
business  generally  enjoyed  their  most  pros- 
perous operations.  Not  only  did  old  bxismesa 
prosper,  new  business  develop«<l  on  every 
hand  Not  only  was  1949  a  year  of  profits; 
reserves  were  built  up,  and  plants  were  im- 
proved. 

That  central  Texas  Is  prosperous  is  attested 
by  developments  on  every  hand.     That  w» 
should  hold  and  expand  that  prtaspertty  Is 
the    natural    and    proper    det«rmination    of 
every  citizen.     That  we  should  extend  it  to 
all  groups  ol  our  people  is  our  earnest  wish. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  present  lavorabls 
position  is  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  close 
cooperation  which  has  existed  t)etween  cur 
local  people  and  their  Federal  Ocvernment. 
The  Congressman  is  the  only  direct  link  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    The  Congressman  must  seek  to  co- 
operate with  b-2th  the  local  people  for  whom 
he     works     and     with     the     admlnistrativ* 
agencies  or  departments  with  whom  he  works. 
There  is  the  finest  cooperation  from  the  peo- 
ple   of    central    Texas.      As    a    Congressman 
stavs  in  Washington  he  becomes  better  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  bureau  and  de- 
partmental ofllclals.  and  as  he  acquires  more 
and   mere   seniority    he   finds  himself   in   a 
continually   better  position  to  receive  con- 
sideration for  his  district  in  Washington.    It 
must  be  our  effort  to  continue  this  coopera- 
tion, keeping  in  mind  that  all  Federal  assis- 
tance must  be  Umlted  by  the  over -all  Federal 
Budget  which  should  and  undoulrtedly  will 
be    reduced.     Therefore,    while    we    pcsslbly 
cannot  lock  forward  to  another  era  of  such 
pronounced  Federal  aid  as  in  the  decade  Ju^ 
pRssed.  cur  section  can  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued close  cooperation. 

Mitxr.iaT  AcnvrriES 
Just  where  and  how  ha»  tins  oooperatloa 
with  the  Federal  Government  helped  to  de- 
velop ct-ntral  Texas?  Doubtlefs  the  fiexd 
which  first  comes  to  mind  Is  that  of  military 
activities.  No  ccngreasiotxal  dutrict  in 
Texas,  not  even  Uicludlcg  S^n  Antonio,  ex- 
perienced as  much  military  d«vekpmet.t 
during  the  war  as  did  our  Blsventh  Dis- 
trict. 

1.  Camp  Hood,  now  Port  Hood,  l<jcated  in 
Coryell  and  Bell  Ccunues.  near  KUleen,  Cop- 
peras Cove.  Bexton  and  Temple  was  one  of 
the  largest  wartime  cantonments.  It  is  to- 
day probably  the  largest  Group  Force  base 
in  the  United  States.  It  provides  emplcy- 
ment  for  thousands  of  central  Texas  civil- 
ians and  is  vital  to  the  business  of  many 
ccr.tial  Texas  cities. 

2.  North  Camp  Hood  in  Coryell  C  ;unty 
nrar  Gatesville,  during  the  war  was  the  site 
cf  a  large  concentration  of  troops,  new 
headquarters  cf  the  Texas  National  Guard 
Encampment. 

3.  Ccnnally  Air  Force  Base  in  MeLer.nan 
County  near  Waco,  was  an  active  training 
base   KT  5w:i    at   Waco    Air   Field    during    the 
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war.  It  is  now  one  of  the  12  war  training 
bMTS  in  the  United  States  that  have  been 
made  permanent. 

4.  Gray  Air  Force  Bsm  In  B«n  County  near 
KUleen  and  Copj)era8  Cove  Is  a  permanent 
tactical  baf« 

5  Black:ar.d  Air  Field  In  Mclx>nnan 
County  at  Waco  was  a  wartime  training 
field.  It  la  now  the  Waco  Municipal  Field 
and  is  the  site  of  a  housing  project  of)erated 
by  the  city  of  Waco  aa  well  as  providing 
housing  for  Baylor  University. 

6  Temple  Air  Field  in  Bell  Countv  at 
Temple  was  a  warUme  operating  field.  It  la 
now  known  as  Draughan-Mlller  Air  Field 
and  serves  as  Temple's  municipal  airport. 

7.  Bluebonnet  Ordnance  Works  in  M.Len- 
nan  County  at  McGregor,  was  an  active  shell- 
lofcdlng  plant  during  the  war.  It  employed 
thousands  of  people  and  served  a  vital  pur- 
poae.  Most  of  the  factory  buildings  are  to- 
day occupied  by  new  industries  which  make 
a  great  contribution  to  employment  In  cen- 
tral Texas.  Most  of  the  18.000  acres  of  land 
and  the  nonlndustrlal  buildings  have  been 
transferred  to  the  A.  and  M  College  of  Texas 
and  constitute  the  wor'd  s  largest  agri- 
cultural experiment  station. 

8.  McCl.^key  Army  Hospital  In  Bell  County 
at  Temple  was  the  largest  of  all  the  military 
hoepitals  during  the  war  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
provides  ceueral  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
Icee  for  central  Texas  veterans. 

vrTrR.\NS'  FACtLrms 
The  veterans  of  our  district  have  not  been 
overlooked.     Along  with  the  veterans  of  the 
entire  United  States  they  have  received  mus- 
t«'rlng  out  pay.  and  are  now  receiving  a  re- 
fund  on   their  insurance  payments.     These 
payments  have  been  largely  spent  with  local 
firms,   and    have   added   their   share    to   the 
tempo  of  business  and  employment.     Central 
Ti'X.is  veterans  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the   educational   provisions   of   the   GI    bill. 
Poeslbly  some  abuses  could  have  been  pre- 
▼ented   If    the    bill   had   originally    required 
higher  stanJard.s  of  the  schools  as  suggested 
by    the    Pcage-Dondero    amendment    which 
w-a  offered  at  the  time  of  passage,  but  cer- 
tainly our  Government   has   made  generous 
provlalons    for    veteran    education.     In    like 
manner,  aid  has  been  extended  to  the  flnan- 
clng  of  homes  for  veterans.     Preference  has 
been  given  veterans  In  the  field  of  Govern, 
xnent  employment. 

The  basic  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  its  veterans  Is  to  care  for  those  who  suf- 
fered loss  of  health  or  earning  capacity  ar.d 
the  dependents  of  those  who  lost  their  life  in 
the  service  of  that  Government.  To  do  this 
our  Government  has  established  a  number 
of  regional  ofBces  and  hospitals.  Central 
Texas  has  fared  well  in  this  regard. 

1.  Regional  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Waco  In  1937  any  central  Texus 
veteran  had  to  go  to  Dallas  or  San  Antonio 
to  contact  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Today  we  have  a  regional  headquarters  In 
Wact).  which  occupies  a  six-story  building. 
and  gives  «ie  veterans  of  central  Texaa  "at 
home  "  service. 

a.  Waco  Veterans"  Hospital  has  been  en- 
larged  untl!   tcdny   it   Is  approximateiy  four 
times  its  1937  size.     It  Is  the  largest  veterans' 
paychopathic  hospital  in  the  southwest. 

3  Temple  Veterans'  Hospital  (formerly 
McOoekeyt  Is  presently  the  second  largest 
reterans'  general  hospital  in  the  State. 

4.  Marltn  Veterans'  Hospital  Is  Just  being 
completed  It  afTorda  veterans  the  same  op- 
portunity that  civilians  enjoy  In  the  use  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Marlin  mineral  water 

There  are  more  Veterans'  Administration 
beds  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional  DUtrlct 
than  In  a:i  the  balance  of  the  State  com- 
bined. 

ri-OOD    CCNTmOL 

While  central  Texas  often  needs  additional 
»»t«r.  lit  river  valleys  have  loj;g  been  sub- 


ject to  disastrous  floods.  In  1937  the  Con- 
press  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Corps 
of  Enelneers  to  make  a  comprehensive  sur- 
rey of  the  Brazos  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Every  acre  of  the  Eleventh  District  is  In  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Brazos.  As  a  result  of 
this  survey,  we  have  two  great  flood-control 
dams  under  construction  and  four  more 
recommended.  They  are — 
Under  construction : 

1.  Whitney  Dam  on  the  Brazos,  between 
B<i8que  and  Hill  Counties.  This  structure 
provides  additional  domestic  and  industrial 
water  for  the  city  of  Waco  and  provides  flood 
protection  In  Bosque.  McLennan.  Falls,  and 
Mllara  Counties.  It  also  provides  cheap  elec- 
tricity for  all  central  Tcx.ts. 

2.  Helton  Dam  on  the  Leon  in  Bell  County. 
Benefits  the  cities  of  Temple  and  Belton  by 
making  available  additional  domestic  and 
Industrial  water  and  provides  vitallv  needed 
flood  protection  for  Bell  and  Milam  Counties. 

Recommended  by  the  Army  engineers: 
3    Waco  Dam  on  the  Bosque  in  McLennan 
County   will   benefit   the  city   of   Waco.   Mc- 
Lennan and  Falls  Counties. 

4.  Proctor  Dam  on  the  Leon  in  Comanche 
County  will  benefit  Coryell  County. 

5.  Youngsport  Dam  on  the  Lampasas  In 
Bell  County  will  benefit  the  city  of  Belton. 
Bell  and  Milam  Counties. 

6.  Lanesport  or  Georgetown  Dam  on  the 
San  Gabriel  In  Williamson  County.  Will 
benefit  Milam  County. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Important  as  is  flood  control.  It  Is,  after 
all.   only   a   treatment   of   a  symptom   of   a 
deep-lying  111.     Soil  conservation  strikes  at 
the  cause  of  floods  as  well  as  at  the  cause  of 
erosion.     Sail    conservation    Is    essential    If 
our  country  is  to  continue  to  produce  the 
food  and   fiber  needed   by  our  people.     The 
Federal  Government  has  in  recent  years  pro- 
vided most  important  and   effective  aid   in 
this  respect   although   there   are   many   who 
feel  that   Congress  should  have  passed  the 
?oage  bill  giving  surplus  dirt -moving  equip- 
ment to  soil-conservation  districts.    This  bill 
was   defeated,    but   some   funds   were    made 
available  for  the  purchase  of  such  equipment. 
Central  Texaa  farmers  have  been  prompt  to 
take  advantage  of   Federal   cooperation.     It 
has  been  impossible  to  secure  all  the  techni- 
cal assistance  we  would  like,  but  some  of  the 
specific  examples  of  the  Importance  of  cen- 
tral  Texas  In  the  soil-conservation   picture 
can  be  seen  In  the  following: 

1.  State  headquarters  of  Federal  soil-con- 
servation work  located  In  Temple  (moved 
there  in  1939). 

2.  State  headquarters  of  Texas  State  soll- 
conservation  work  located  in  Temple. 

3.  Central  repair  unit  for  Soil  Conservation 
£.ervlre  equipment  at  Waco. 

4.  Brushy  Creek  Experiment  Station  in 
McLennan  and  Falls  Counties  between 
Ftlesel  and  Mart.  (One  of  two  run-off  ex- 
periment stations  In  United  States  operated 
by  Federal  Government  ) 

5.  Blackland  Experiment  Station  In  Bell 
County  near  Temple  has  conducted  run-off 
work  on  cooperative  basis  with  State  and 
Federal   funds. 

6.  First  Congressional  District  in  Texaa  to 
hAve  every  acre  served  by  organized  soil  con- 
servation districts. 

HO.^DS  AtrO    HIGHWAYS 

Without  all-weather  country  roads  farm- 
ers cannot  take  advantage  of  many  of  the 
governmental  programs  that  would  other- 
wise aid  them.  Without  modern  highways 
connecting  distant  points,  the  Southw-st 
could  not  have  developed  as  It  has.  Within 
recent  years  the  Federal  aid  road  program 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  central 
Ttxrvs.     The  Federal   law   provides: 

1.  Aid  to  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
major  highways. 

2.  Aid  to  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
rural  (larm-iu-market)  roads. 


3  Aid  throu:rh  the  State  to  cities  for  the 
Improvement  of  highways  through  urban 
areas. 

Central  Texas  has  built  hundreds  of  miles 
of  Federal-aid  highways  Including  vital  units 
In  every  county  of  the  Eleventh  District.  It 
has  also  received  an  especially  large  share  of 
the  farm-to-markot  road  aid.  The  Federal 
program  has  made  It  possible  to  con-struct 
the  new  Brazos  bridge  at  Waco  and  to  build 
the  new  super  highway  through  that  city. 
It  also  contributed  to  the  new  four-lane  high- 
way through  McLennan  and  Bell  Counties. 
Central  Texas  was  far  behind  in  both  roads 
and  highways,  but  In  recent  years  It  has  made 
outstanding  progress.  In  the  next  few  years 
It  win  probably  surpass  most  sections  of  the 
State. 

KUItAL   ELECTRiriCATION 

Probably  no  one  thing  has  done  more  to 
make  rural  life  attractive  than  rural  electri- 
fication. Under  this  program  the  United 
States  Government  has  loaned  approximately 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  (largely  to 
farmer-owned  cooperatives)  with  a  loss  rate 
of  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  The 
first  such  cooperative  in  the  United  States 
to  get  into  operation  was  located  in  this  dis- 
trict at  Bartlett. 

1.  TheBartlett  Electric  Cooperative  still 
serves  farms  in  Bell.  Milam,  and  Williamson 
Counties.  There  are  three  other  local  coop- 
eratives located  In  our  district.      They  are: 

2.  Belfalls  Electric  Cooperative  at  Rosebud 
serves  parts  of  Bell.  Falls,  and  Milam 
Counties. 

3.  McLennan  County  Electric  Cooperative 
at  McGregor  serves  parts  of  McLennan.  Bell, 
Coryell,  and  Bosque  Counties. 

4.  Limestone  County  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Mart  serves  parts  of  McLennan.  Falls,  and 
Limestone  Counties. 

Parts  of  the  district  are  served  by  several 
other  local  cooperatives  with  headquarters 
In  other  counties,  and  the  private  power 
companies  have,  since  the  establishment  of 
REA  greatly  Increased  their  service  In  rural 
areas  as  well  as  In  the  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Waco  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Brazos  River  Transmission 
Electric  Cooperative  which  is  composed  of 
20  local  cooperatives  in  Texas.  This  organ- 
ization owns  and  operates  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties and  has  recently  negotiated  a  contract 
with  the  leading  private  power  company  in 
the  area  whereby  the  facilities  of  both  "the 
cooperative  and  the  private  agency  will  be 
used  to  mutual  advantage.  The  Brazos  Co- 
operative recently  constructed  the  Bob  Poage 
steam  plant  in  Bell  County  and  is  now  dou- 
bling Its  capacity.  Ita  existence  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  materially  to  the  60- 
pcrcent  reduction  In  wholesale  rural  power 
rates  which  central  Texas  has  enjoyed. 

Thirteen  years  ago  only  two  or  three  out 
of  every  hundred  central  Texas  farms  had 
electricity.  Today  between  80  and  85  out  of 
each  hundred  enjoy  it.  No  area  has  en- 
Joyed  greater  development  of  rural  electri- 
fication. 

BtJR.U.  TtLEPHONZS 

With  the  pascjige  of  the  Poage  rural  tele- 
phone bill  last  fall,  we  may  e:;pect  a  period 
of  development  in  rural  telephone  service 
comparable  to  the  development  of  rural 
electrification.  For  two  decades  the  number 
of  rural  telephones  had  decrer.sed.  Imme- 
diately after  the  w.ir  the  first  Poage  telephone 
bill  was  Introduced.  Private  telephone  in- 
terests began  to  show  some  interest.  The 
bill  authorizes  Icsins  (similar  to  REA  loans) 
to  existing  telephone  companies  as  well  as 
Individuals  and  cconeratlves  who  propv>se 
to  give  rural  service  Central  Texas  Is  al- 
ready  feeling  the  effects.  New  rxu-al  connec- 
tions are  being  made  at  a  rapid  rate.  8>«veral 
new  systems  (both  cooperative  and  privately 
owned)  frcin  our  dislilct  have  applied  for 
loans. 
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ItrSALCETDlT 

The  rsrlotu  farm  credit  agencies  have 
shown  remarkable  development  and  growth. 
The  land  banks  and  the  production  credit 
aasoclatlons  have  both  paid  back  all  of  the 
Government  stock  on  which  they  relied  so 
heavily  a  decade  ago.  They  are  now  farmer- 
owned  Institutions.  The  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  has  reorganized  the  old  FSA 
and  has  helped  thousands  of  worthy  tenant 
farmers  to  l)ecome  farm  owners.  Farm 
credit  was  never  so  plentiful  or  so  cheap. 

C7TT  HOMIS 

Those  who  have  sought  a  sctirce  of  reason- 
able credit  for  the  construction  of  their  own 
homes  in  our  cities  have  not  been  overlooked. 
Probably  four  out  oi  every  five  homes  that 
have  been  built  In  Waco  and  In  Temple,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities, 
carry  an  FHA-lnsured  loan.  This  Govern- 
ment program  docs  not  lend  Government 
money.  It  simply  enables  urban  home 
builders  to  pay  a  small  premium  and  receive 
Insurance  for  their  loan.  This  has  made 
adequau  credit  available  with  negligible 
losses.  It  has  made  It  possible  for  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  our  city  people  to 
become  home  owners,  and  has.  therefore, 
along  with  the  rural  credit  programs,  helped 
to  maintain  that  type  of  Independent  citi- 
zenry to  which  I  earlier  referred. 


Fixing  RenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speiiker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  Monday,  June  5,  1950. 

It  is  an  outstanding  evaluation  of 
housing  and  rent-control  problems  rs 
they  exist  in  the  city  of  Chicaijo. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  interested  in 
equitable  settlement  of  this  most  highly 
controversial  issue. 

Fixing  Rzvts 

The  favor.-\ble  vote  In  the  Senate  banking 
committee  Indicates  the  likelihood  of  an- 
other extension  of  Federal  rent  ceilings — at 
least  until  after  the  elections.  Thvj  a 
measure  originally  designed  to  prevent  hard- 
ship in  time  of  war  will  remain  as  a  politlcail 
means  of  favoring  one  group  In  the  com- 
munity over  another. 

How  much  one  group  has  been  favored  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  all 
landlords  In  Chicago  has  received  no  In- 
creases In  rent  since  the  "freeze"  d?te  In 
1942.  Inasmuch  as  ♦he  Federal  Government 
will  be  legislating  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
Chicago,  some  consideration  fcr  this  grcup 
would  be  amply  Justified. 

Governor  Stevenson  has  made  a  prelimi- 
nary move  in  the  direction  of  State  control, 
should  the  Federal  law  lapse.  But  It  Is  un- 
certain whether  the  legislature  would  ap- 
prove, and  In  any  case  the  expense  and  the 
administrative  dlfflctilties  are  such  that 
effective  control  Is  probable  only  If  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  reenacted. 

Statistically.  It  Is  possible  to  show  that 
the  housing  shortage  by  which  rent  control 
was  Justified  has  Improved  very  little.  The 
Chicago  Housing  Authority,  for  example. 
asserts  that  272.CC0  new  hctising  units  are 


needed  in  Chicago,  with  111.000  of  these  to 
rent  for  less  than  $50  a  month. 

CHA  has  a  backlog  of  30,000  applications 
for  its  low-cost  hotising.  and  is  said  to  t>e 
receiving  2,000  requests  a  month. 

An  Independent  survey  of  the  Chicago 
housing  situation  shows  that  since  1940 
only  12.672  new  units  have  been  created  in 
the  group  renting  for  under  $50  monthly. 
In  the  |50-t80  bracket  there  are  35.620  new 
imits,  and  renting  above  |80,  27,879  new 
units. 

Of  these  nc?  rental  units  more  than  half 
were  created  by  Ingrowth,  that  Is  by  the 
division  of  existing  quarters. 

Another  way  of  showing  what  has  hap- 
pened under  rent  control  is  to  note  that 
there  has  been  an  Increase  of  only  7.2  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  rental  units,  while 
the  owner -occupied  tinlts  are  up  by  35.5 
percent. 

In  other  words,  few  investors  at  present 
consider  the  construction  of  rental  property 
to  be  a  profitable  place  to  risk  their  savings. 
It  ts  no  answer  to  this  fact  to  point  out 
that  new  construction  Is  not  subject  to  con- 
trols. The  rent  level  approved  by  the  con- 
trol administration  tends  to  set  the  market 
ceiling. 

From  individuals  with  a  leaning  toward 
Government  controls  on  general  prmclple  is 
heard  the  comment  that  "private  enter- 
prise has  failed  to  meet  the  housing  problem, 
and  Government  must  regulate  the  market 
until  It  does." 

Such  a  failure  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise. Private  enterprise  is  interested  in  a 
profit.  When  It  becomes  profitable  to  rent 
hoiises,  rental  houses  will  quickly  appear. 
Meanwhile.  It  should  be  observed  that  those 
who  criticize  the  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise have  built  few  houses  out  of  their  love 
for  their  fellow  men. 

The  chart  showing  the  number  of  land- 
lords who  are  still  receiving  1942  rents  actu- 
ally minimizes  the  figure.  The  figure  Is 
that  of  rental  units,  and.  since  it  is  the 
owners  of  larger  buildings  In  general  who 
have  received  Increases,  the  number  of  land- 
lords receiving  no  Increases  is  greater  than 
43  percent. 

The  tjest  argument  for  continued  Federal 
control  Is  that  such  an  extension  Is  more 
likely  than  State  law  to  decontrol  gradually 
by  liberalizing  the  conditions  imposed  on 
landlords. 

If  any  new  Federal  law  is  to  take  further 
steps  toward  a  return  to  a  free  market,  the 
group  of  property  owners  still  recelvinz  pre- 
war rates  have  a  clear  case  for  consideration. 


Statement  by  A.  E.  Eisenmenser,  National 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  and  an 
Expert  in  Meat  Inspection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 

OF  WE^r  VTSGTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  A.  E.  Eisenmenger  on 
the  value  of  meat  inspection  to  the 
people  of  America: 

Mr.\T  iNSftcncN 

We  operate  under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
cf  June  30.  1906.  which  requires  every  estab- 
lishment offering  meat  for  interstate  cr  for- 
eicn  shipment  to  be  under  inspection.  The 
Meat  Inspection  Division  is  required  to  fur- 


nish this  inspection:  thtis  we  have  no  control 
over  the  volume  of  our  work. 

Our  force  consists  of:  Veterinarian  meat 
Inspectors,  laboratory  inspectors,  meat  in- 
spectors, perishable  food  Inspectors.  Inspec- 
tors of  imported  meats  and  animal  byprod- 
ucts, and  meat  laws  Investigators. 

Every  animal  slaughtered  under  Federal 
Inspection  receives  ante  mortem  Inspection. 
Animals  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption are  condemned.  Those  considered 
dcubtfiil  are  tagged  "U.  S.  suspect"  and 
slaughtered  separate  and  apart  from  other 
animals  passed  for  regxiiar  slaughter;  these 
are  carefully  examined  and  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

After  slaughter  the  head  of  every  animal 
Is  carefully  examined.  The  various  lymph 
glands  are  viewed  and  incised  for  detections 
of  lesions  of  diseases;  the  cheek  muscles  of 
cattle  are  slashed  for  detection  of  tapeworm 
cysts  and  the  tongue  examined  for  sores, 
lesions,  and  abscesses. 

The  viscera  of  every  animal  Is  Inspected. 
Varlotis  glands  are  Incised.  The  viscera, 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs  of  every  ani- 
mal are  viewed  and  palpated  In  order  to  de- 
tect any  evidence  of  disease,  parasitic  Infesta- 
tion, or  other  abnormal  condition. 

Every  carcass  is  examined  for  bruises,  ab- 
scesses, infections,  or  other  abnormal  con- 
dition, as  weU  as  for  being  prcperly  cleansed. 

AU  condemned  parts  are  kept  under  super- 
vision until  denatured  or  tanked.  Cutting 
operations  are  supervised  in  order  to  see  that 
bruises,  abscesses,  and  other  local  defects  are 
properly  cut  out  and  trimmed.  The  entire 
establishment  is  patrolled  in  order  to  enforcs 
sanitary  requirements. 

United  States  ospectors  have  control  of 
the  various  steps  and  methods  used  in  tha 
processing  of  lard,  canning,  smoking,  curing. 
and  sausage  manufacture  to  see  that  no  ill 
practices  are  used  In  violation  of  meat-in- 
spection regulations.  Samples  of  all  ingredi- 
ents such  as  spices,  condiments,  curing 
agents,  etc.,  used  m  meat-food  products  ars 
submitted  for  laboratory  examination.  Sam- 
ples of  finished  meat-food  products  are  like- 
wise submitted  for  laboratory  examinations 
periodicaUy. 

All  labeling  material  used  by  the  packing 
Indtistry  Is  approved  by  the  Meat  Inspection 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctxlture. 

Ail  products  for  export  are  reinsjjected 
before  export  certificates  are  issued.  Like- 
wise all  imjxirt  products  receive  a  careful 
examination  before  being  admitted  into  the 
country.  Meat  laws  investigators  investigate 
complaints,  irregularities,  and  apparent  and 
alleged  violations  of  laws  and  regulations, 
go"erning  meat  inspection.  Perishable  food- 
stuffs inspectors  examine  for  specification 
compliance  and  condition,  meat  and  meat- 
f"X)d  products,  seafood,  dairy  products,  eggs. 
fruit,  vegetables,  breads,  and  other  perish- 
able foodstuffs  offered  under  contract  with 
certain  governmental  agencies  and  perform 
various  other  duties. 

Much  oi  our  Wv.rk  is  performed  on  wet, 
slippery  floors  and  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Our  record  of  accidents  and 
occupations^  diseases  is  one  of  the  highest 
In  all  Government  agencies.  Our  division 
has  made  an  honest  effort  to  keep  personnel 
at  a  minimimi,  in  fact  in  establishments 
vorking  round  the  clock,  oiir  men  work  in 
two  shifts  of  12  hours  each. 

This  Division  inspected  In  the  year  1949, 
E3  453.786  heaid  of  livestock  and  also  super- 
vised the  processing  of  13,331.083.144  pounds 
of  meal  and  meat  food  pr-jducus.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1948.  a  law  forcing  packers  to  pay 
for  meat  Inspection,  was  passed,  causing  a 
close  scrutiny  of  all  Inspectors  working  at 
these  establishments  to  make  sure  that  the 
number  of  men  was  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Di.iring  this  year,  cur  force  which  was  defi- 
nitely thought  to  be  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  conduct  inspections  consisted  of 
3.166  men.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1949- 
50,   the   number  of   men  ou   oar  force   was 
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reduced  to  3.9B0.  Du*  to  the  llmluilon*  of 
our  budget,  we  were  unable  to  make  anr  re- 
placemenu  arter  Ju:t  or  1949  This  further 
reductlrn  ot  10  percent  In  approprUtk»* 
will  cut  our  force  to  2  653  men  which  would 
make  Jt  impossible  to  give  the  packers  the 
minimum  of  Inspection  service  which  the  law 
reqtUres.  m  other  words  this  means  that  513 
Inspectors  leas  than  In  1»48  wUl  have  to 
carry  the  same  or  a  ?n>ater  workload  In  the 
same  number  of  establishments  geographi- 
cally the  same. 


Commfncement  Exercises,  Taylor  Town- 
ship Consolidated  School,  Maitinsburg, 
Pa.  May  26,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PtN.NSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  VA>i  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
^  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment day  address  at  the  tiraduation 
ceremonies  of  Taylor  Township  Consoli- 
dated School.  May  26.  1950. 

The  Taylor  School  is  located  in  the 
famous  Morrison  Cove  agricultural  area 
in  Blair  County  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class 
came  from  farm  homes  and  from  pioneer 
families  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

My  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
graduation  exercises  were  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  faculty,  school  board,  par- 
enu.  class  of  1950,  ladies  end  gentlemen,  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  the  kind  Invitation  to 
speak  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Tsylor  Township  consolidated  schools. 

It  L.  hoped  that  all  of  you  who  are  grad- 
ual infl!  at  this  time  will  enter  Morrison  Cove 
I'lgh  School  with  the  determination  to  com- 
plete your  high-school  e-'ucatlon.  so  that  you 
may  be  better  fitted  for  life  when  your  school 
days  are  ended 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  faith- 
fulness In  pursuing  your  studies  and  for 
passtns:  the  final  examinations  that  found 
you  Q<i.alined  to  enter  high  school. 

The  elementary  school  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  your  education  regardless  of 
whether  you  nter  college  or  not.  The  rea- 
son Is  due  to  the  fact  that  education,  like 
everything  else,  demands  a  strong  foundation. 

When  you  build  a  house,  a  brldkje.  or  a 
building.  It  is  necessary  that  it  have  a  firm 
Xoundation,  and  the  same  Is  true  when  you 
■eek  to  acquire  an  education. 

You  may  have  wondered  during  your  grade- 
r-hool  classes  why  your  teachers  stressed  the 
art  of  pronouncing  words,  of  learning  your 
table*  In  arithmetic  of  correct  spelling,  and 
gvod  penmanship.  As  you  grew  older  and  ab- 
sorbed the  lessons  taujcht  you.  It  was  easier 
to  understand  why  you  had  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  so 
that  you  would  be  ready  to  understand,  ap- 
preciate, and  learn  the  many  higher  subjects 
taught  in  hlRh  school. 

As  j-ou  lotik  back  on  the  happy  days  spent 
in  Taylor  Township  consolidated  school  and 
realize  the  many  warm  friends  you  have  made 
during  your  school  years.  It  Is'grxid  to  kni^w 
that  these  friends  you  cherish  will  be  your 
high-schtwl  chums  during  the  next  4  years. 
These  friendships  you  have  formed  are  of  an 
enduring  nature,  and  as  you  grow  older  you 
will  rsiue  them  for  the  great  part  they  have 
played  In  your  life. 


Years  from  now,  when  you  hear  the  name 
of  a  school  chum,  you  will  recall  the  pleasant 
days  spent  at  Taylor  Township  consolidated 
school.  If  your  friends  are  successful  in  life. 
.ind  since  you  hope  to  be  equally  successful. 
It  will  be  a  thrUllng  experience  for  all  of 
you  to  proudly  say.  "I  went  to  school  with 
him   ir  her." 

These  strong  friendships  formed  during 
your  grammar-school  days  should  be  likewise 
cultivated  among  all  people  with  whom  you 
coTie  In  contact.  Therefore,  try  diligently  to 
acquire  the  happy  faculty  of  making  and 
holding  friends.  We  need  all  the  friends  we 
can  make  because  life  is  a  thrilling  exi>erience 
and  It  Is  a  glorious  feeling  to  have  real 
friends  who  will  share  our  Joys  and  sorrows. 
During  your  school  days  your  parents  and 
teachers  have  stressed  the  fact  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  I  hope  you  will  always 
remember  that  truth,  because  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  dishonest  lacks  the  necessary  strength 
of  character,  and,  as  a  result,  his  or  her 
reputation  suffers. 

Character  and  reputation  are  necessary 
characteristics  that  you  cannot  Ignore. 

Your  parents  and  teachers  have  tried  hard 
to  Instill  m  your  minds  the  value  of  char- 
acter and  the  necessity  of  having  a  good 
reputation,  "t  Is  said  that  "Character  Is 
what  you  are — reputation  Is  what  people 
think  you  are." 

You  can  develop  your  character  by  enter-  ' 
tainlng  lofty  motives,  being  honest  and  up- 
right, and  practicing  every  day  of  your  lives 
the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
^  --uld  wish  others  to  do  to  you. 

Guard  well  your  reputation,  for  It  Is  one  of 
yotir  priceless  possessions.  If  you  think  such 
advice  Is  silly  or  old-fashioned,  you  will  find 
that  your  neighbors  and  friends  "do  not  agree 
with  you. 

Character  and  reputation  are  things  that 
money  cannot  buy.  Yet  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  sold  their  good  name  for  a  few 
paltry  dollars. 

All  of  you  are  products  of  good  American 
homes.  Your  parents  have  sacrificed  much 
to  clothe  and  feed  you  and  to  assist  In  your 
developiaeut  as  real  American  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

They  are  prepared  to  continue  to  sacrifice 
for  you  m  order  that  you  may  obtain  a  high- 
school  education.  Therefore,  live  up  to  their 
expectations  and  resolve  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  honor  your  father  and  mother  by 
never  acting  In  such  a  way  that  your  conduct 
can  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  their  cheeks. 
Your  neighbors,  relatives,  and  friends,  as 
well  as  your  parents,  expect  great  things  of 
you.  Make  certain  that  you  make  the  best 
of  your  opportunities,  and  above  aU,  do  not 
let  them  down.  They  have  great  faith  in 
you,  and  In  your  ability  to  forge  ahead  In 
your  quest  for  an  education. 

Your  teachers  also  have  a  great  confidence 
In  your  ability  and,  as  In  grammar  school, 
you  will  find  your  new  teachers  in  high  school 
Just  as  Interested  as  you  are  In  your  success. 
Listen  attentively  to  their  advice  as  you 
enter  your  freshman  year  in  high  school,  for 
your  ability  to  learn  new  subjects  will  depend 
upon  your  will  power  and  your  determina- 
tion to  master  your  lessons. 

The  greatest  teacher  in  the  whole  world 
can  teach  you  nothing  If  you  close  your  mind 
and  refuse  to  cooperate. 

High  school  Is  but  a  continuation  of  your 
happy  school  days  here  at  Taylor,  but  It  la 
not  a  4-year  excursion  of  fun. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment with  high  school  athletic  contests, 
class  parties,  and  other  hl(?h  school  activl- 
ties  that,  coupled  with  your  lessons,  will  aid 
In  your  development  Into  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

If  you  elect  to  fiddle  away  your  time,  then 
you  alone  must  pay  the  piper.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  m-^king  something  worth  while  of 
yourself  is  within  yuur  reach.  U  you  will  dis- 


play the  necessary  qualities  of  Initiative  and 
Industry,  and  manifest  an  abiding  faith  In 
God. 

As  young  citizens  of  this  great  Republic, 
you  share  with  those  of  us  who  are  older, 
the  Joy  of  living  In  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Here  In  America  we  have  a  Nation  that  Is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Your  history  books 
have  told  you  of  the  God-fearing  men  and 
women  who  fashioned  thU  Nation  out  of 
the  vast  wilderness. 

America  Is  still  an  Infant  In  age  when 
compared  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Yet  It  Is  the  mightiest  fortress  of  freedom 
In  the  whole  universe. 

In  less  than  200  years  millions  of  modern 
farms  and  homes  have  been  developed  here 
In  America.  Our  vast  railroad  system  spans 
the  Nation  as  It  stretches  through  48  States 
with  their  teeming  cities  and  towns  that 
house  giant  power  plants,  modern  stores  and 
factories. 

We  have  more  automobiles,  telephones, 
radios,  newspapers,  modern  highways,  bath- 
tubs, and  other  conveniences  than  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  faith  and  industry  of  your  fore- 
fathers are  responsible  for  churches,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  by  the  thousands  are 
,  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  fair  land. 

You  young  men  and  women  are  enjoying 
many  of  these  facilities  I  mention,  and  yet 
you  are  Just  about  to  enter  high  school. 
What  greater  use  you  make  of  them  will 
depend  solely  upon  you. 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  will.  In  time, 
retire  from  the  scene  of  our  activities  and 
you  will  be  expected  to  replace  us. 

You  will  be  called  upon  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  management  of  this  beloved  country, 
and  Its  giant  industrial  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

You  will  vote  for  the  kind  of  government 
you  desire,  you  will  operate  our  schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  colleges,  run  our  railroads 
and  manage  otir  factories  and  other  forms  of 
industrial  life. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
you  young  men  and  young  ladles,  if  you 
have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  make  use 
of  the  golden  opportunities  your  good 
parents  have  given  you  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. 

Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  true 
that  the  want  ads  in  the  dally  newspapers 
seldom  have  to  ask  for  top-notch  men  and 
women.  The  reason  Is  that  a  top-notch 
person  has  a  good  position  and  Is  not  eager 
to  leave  It.  His  or  her  talents  have  been 
developed  and  are  recognized,  so  that  pro- 
motion always  comes  to  those  who  are 
qualified. 

The  |10.000-a-year  man  Is  hard  to  find, 
because  the  position  has  already  found  him. 

Therefore,  make  up  your  mind  that  what- 
ever you  set  out  to  do,  you  will  do  It  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  If  you  have  that  pur- 
pose In  mind,  it  is  as  certain  as  night  follows 
day  that  you  will  make  a  success  of  yotir 
undertaking. 

As  you  leave  Taylor  Township  Consolidated 
High  School,  after  successfully  completing 
the  eighth  grade.  I  wonder  If  you  realize 
that  you  have  now  far  more  education  than 
many  famous  people  who  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  secure  an  education. 

To  Illustrate  the  thought  I  have  expressed, 
I  want  to  read  to  you  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  to  say  In  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend 
before  the  Civil  War.  when  he  discussed  the 
opportunity  he  had  for  an  education. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Immortal  Lin- 
coln: 

"There  were  some  so-called  schools  in 
Spencer  County,  Ind  ,  but  no  qualification 
was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
rcadln'.    wriUn'.   and   clpherln'    to   the  "rule 
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of  three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand some  Latin  happened  to  visit  the 
neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  however,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher 
to  the  rule  of  three.  But  that  was  all.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  educa- 
tion I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity." 

So  Lincoln  looked  back  on  the  days  of  his 
youth — "I  did  not  know  much."  he  recalled. 
But  he  taught  himself  much  later  on  after 
schooldays  were  over.  That  Is  the  key  to  all 
education.  Its  aim  is  to  make  men  wise. 
Some  men.  It  Is  true,  become  wise  without 
any  formal  education.  Lincoln  would  never 
have  been  a  fool  even  If  be  had  not  been  able 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of 
three,  because  he  was  otiservant,  curiotis.  and 
reflective. 

But  education,  which  means  In  Its  original 
sense  merely  the  "drawing  out"  of  one's  abili- 
ties, was  necessary  to  bring  out  the  Lincoln 
who  stands  like  a  giant  over  the  American 
scene.  Lincoln  knew  that,  and,  since  ready 
opportunity  was  denied  him,  he  fought  for 
every  chance  to  read  books,  to  meet  interest- 
ing people,  to  do  everything  that  would  widen 
his  horizons  and  open  the  broad  world  to 
his  eager  mind. 

Read  his  words,  and  see  how  this  man  who 
as  a  youth  "did  not  know  much."  yet  he 
taught  himself  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
gua^^e.  It  enabled  him  to  pass  on  to  people 
of  his  own  time,  and  down  to  us  by  the  writ- 
ten word,  the  wisdom  that  came  to  him  as 
education  helped  him  to  develop  It.  One 
has  only  to  read  his  Inaugtiral  addresses,  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  his  letters  and  papers  to 
realize  that  by  his  own  naked  efforts  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  himself  not  cr.'.y  an  edu- 
cated but  a  w'^e  man.  He  made  use  of  the 
limited  tools  at  his  command,  and  by  such 
effort  his  writings  and  utterances  have  be- 
come gems  of  thought  and  llterafare. 

There  Is  an  ase-old  saying  that  "knowl- 
edge is  power."  and  centviries  of  experience 
have  borne  out  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 
However.  It  m'ost  be  remembered  that  power 
Is  no  guarantee  to  success.  Between  the  two 
there  Is  a  deep  gulf  that  can  be  bridged  only 
by  earnest  persevering  effort.  You  gradu- 
ates should  keep  in  mind  that  success  Is  not 
measured  by  degrees  of  scholarship,  but  by 
what  is  mfiiiitely  more  yaluable — the  moral 
victories  achieved  and  the  strength  and 
nobility  of  character  attained. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  opportunity  to 
attend  your  first  graduation  exercises,  and 
I  am  happy  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  and  sharing  yotir  Joy. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  heed 
the  advice  I  have  given  you  as  you  prepare 
for  your  career  in  high  school. 

If  you  abide  by  my  counsel  and  rely  on 
your  parents  and  teachers  for  guidance,  your 
2iigh-schooi  days  will  be  happy  and  fruitful. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  and  protect  you 
and  keep  you  close  to  Him  is  my  fervent 
prayer. 


The  Creed  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

CF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1950 

Mr.    JENSEN      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  In- 


clude the  words  printed  on  a  plaque 
which  tells  in  a  few  words  the  creed  of 
communism.  Here  is  Mr.  Albright's 
statement  to  me: 

The  purpose  of  this  plaque  Is  to  teach  th« 
youth  at  America  some  of  the  liberties  that 
they  would  lose  should  our  country  become 
a  totalitarian  state.  This  plaque,  desiened 
and  written  by  Ernest  Albright,  box  505.  of 
Snawnee.  Okla.,  is  being  placed  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  public  schools  as  a  silent 
teacher  against  this  evU  ideology  known  a« 
comm'jnism. 

The  plaque  is  copyrighted  and  special  per- 
mission is  granted  to  Congressman  Brv  P. 
Jensen  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  it  m  the 

CONcaESSlON.U,   RrcoED. 

CCltMtrVISM 

The  Communists  Ije.ieve  there  Is  no  God 
and  that  all  churches  should  be  abolished. 

They  l)eileve  that  aU  commercial,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  patriotic  organizations,  such 
as  Rctary,  Lions.  Exchange.  Optimist  and  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs;  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  trade  organizauons:  the  Masons.  Elks, 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Knights  of  Pvthias, 
and  the  Odd  Fellows;  the  American  Le_ion. 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II:  all 
school  fraterniues:  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvauon  Army:  should  be  dissolved 
and  prohibited. 

They  believe  that  all  medical  and  dental 
care,  including  hospitals,  both  private  and 
public,  all  medicines  and  professional  medical 
services  should  be  placed  under  government 
control  and  administered  under  a  central 
government  agency. 

They  l)eUeve  that  all  free  labor  organiza- 
tions should  be  abolished  and  workers  forced 
to  join  a  federally  controlled  trade-union. 

The  Communists  believe  that  newspapers, 
press  services,  magazines,  and  radio-broad- 
casting stations  stiould  be  taken  over  and 
operated  by  the  federal  government,  placing 
all  news  under  a  federal  censorship  board; 
and  that  public  fortims  be  abolished. 

They  believe  that  the  federal  government 
should  take  over  all  banks,  stocks  ar.d  bonds, 
Investment  houses,  insurance  companies:  all 
public  utilities,  such  as  power,  light,  gas,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  oU  and  gaa 
fields;  railroads,  bus  and  air  lines. 

They  believe  that  farm  lands  should  be 
taken  over  and  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  that  all  farmers  be  forced  to  work 
fcr  the  govcrnm.ent  as  share-cropeprs. 

They  believe  that  the  profit  system 
sh'->uld  be  abolished  and  that  no  citizen  re- 
c3ive  more  than  is  needed  for  housing,  food, 
and  clothing. 

They  believe  that  all  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  should  be  controlled  by  the 
federal  government  and  administered  by  a 
central   government   agency. 

The  Communists  believe  that  Xhe  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statis  sho'old  be  taken 
over  by  force  and  ruled  under  a  foreign 
dictator. 

Otir  cotintry  became  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth  through  private  and  free  enterprise. 
Let  us  keep  it  free  and  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  insert 
here  our  creed  which  is  already  dis- 
played in  most  every  schoolroom  in  our 
blessed  laud: 

The  American's  Crzzd 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people:  whose  Jxist  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned: a  democracy  in  a  republic:  a  scverelgn 
Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  Inseparable:  established 
upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality. 


Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  llTes  and  fortune*. 
I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It:  to  support  Its  Constltu* 
tion;  to  obey  Its  laws:  to  respect  Its  flag; 
and  to  defend  It  agalnxt  all  enemies. 

America,  take  your  choice. 


Tbe  KeyserliBf  Toack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

like  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CHES£iCN.\L  Record  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Wail  Street  Journal  of  May 
26  and  June  1,  the  second  of  which  serves 
to  correct  errors  appearing  in  the  first  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advi5ers.  Mr.  Leon 
H.  Keyserling.  on  the  subject  of  the 
budget  and  the  national  debt.  I  hope 
and  trust  th^at  both  of  these  articles  will 
be  read  carefully  by  business  leaders  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  26. 
1950] 

Tm:  KiTsrHLiNG  TcrcH 

(By  Vermont  Roysier) 

Washington. — Leon  Kevserling  Is  a  man 
persuaded  that  this  country  can  lift  Itself 
to  ever-highar  prosperity  by  tugging  on  its 
own  bcctstraps.  And  Leon  Keyserling  is  not 
a  magiciaii  to  be  lightly  disnuased. 

Tiie  iatter-daj  samt  of  the  Keynesian  eco- 
nomic crcer,  he  has  chroiged  a  theory  cf 
compensatory  spendmg  into  a  plan  for  sim- 
ply spending.  This  makes  him  a  welcome 
patron  for  the  politicians  who  would  spend 
any  way  but  much  prefer  to  have  their  deeds 
sanctified. 

And  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  mentor  to  the  President, 
he  hiis  alre;idy  set  out  to  perform  this  re- 
markable bit  of  levit:ition  on  the  fulcrum 
cX  Fed2ral  deficit.  Under  his  influence  the 
administration  will  give  a  $5,0OO.0CO,C00  tug 
on  the  bootstraps  this  year,  a  somewhat 
heavier  heave  next  year,  and  the  year  fol- 
l.-wing  It  expects  to  shcve  us  toward  pros- 
perity with  a  really  important  deficit. 

Just  what  constitutes  a  really  Important 
deficit  in  the  minds  of  the  uainhibiied  plan- 
ners hereabouts  is  purely  a  m.;tter  of  specu- 
lation. But  it  Is  quite  evident  that  it  la 
s'-jmethlng  bigger  than  a  piddling  15,000,- 
CJC.0.0. 

If  Mr.  Keyserling.  chief  architect  of  this 
fulcrum  for  prosperity,  has  his  way  the  most 
lu-dent  spender  will  be  SAtisned.  ilr.  Key- 
serling is  not  a  man  cf  limited  horizons. 

The  Keyserling  economic  philosophy  is 
simplicity  itself.  It  says  that  Government 
spending  equals  prosperity  and  without 
Government  spending  there  can  be  no  pros- 
perity. Hence  the  more  spending  the  bet- 
ter: and  hence  also  the  Governments  debt 
Is  of  minor  importance.  Indeed,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment rur:s  a  big  enough  annual  deficit 
It  will  eventually  get  out  of  debt  because  the 
cotintry  will  be  just  btirstlng  with  prosperity. 

Stated  thusly.  the  theory  may  sound 
liXe  ani-'her  California  $30-every-Thursday 
scheme.  Stated  In  economic  argot,  it  can  be 
trade  persuasive — it  obviously  has  persuaded 
many  persons — because  it  is  the  natural  and 
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logical  outifTOWth  of  tht  KfynMian  rc^r.-imlc 
llirvTiM  That  dominated  th«  early  Nc»  I>al. 
Bruam  s  L<-rd  Kfviirs  arvurd  that  a  pOT- 
•rnm«nt  altould  run  d«ficiu  m  bad  years  to 
compenaat*  (or  low  business  activity  and 
once  again  balance  the  budiret  when  tunes 
got  better  Mr.  Keyserling  &ays  ir  govern- 
ment debt  will  lift  the  country  out  of  a 
depression,  why  not  keep  It  also  in  gi.xxl  times 
and  so  lift  th«  country  to  even  higher 
prosperity? 

Mr.  KeyverUng  simply  carries  Mr  Keynes 
to  his  logical  conclusion,  and  the  phtK^s^^phy 
of  the  two  of  them  u  carrying  the  Trumaa 
administration  Just  the  way  It  wants  to  go. 
The  politicians'  desire  to  spend  Is  now  blessed 
with  an  economic  theory. 

Ttie  man  who  Is  gtrlng  the  blessing  Is  not 
an  unfrocked  economist  dabbling  In  the 
spectacular.  Leon  Keyserling  is  not  an  econ- 
omist at  all.  Born  42  years  ago  In  Charles- 
ton. S  C.  he  studied  to  be  a  lawyer  iLL.  B.. 
Harvard)  and  until  a  few  years  ago  was 
known  m  Government  circles  as  a  lawyer  and 
administrator  in  the  second  tier  of  the  Gov- 
ernment hierarchy.  He  was  briefly  a  legis- 
lative assistant  to  former  Senator  Wsigner 
and  an  attorney  with  the  old  AAA.  Later  he 
was  General  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  of  the  wartime  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency.  When  the  Ecouomle 
€k>uncil  was  formed  after  the  war  Mr  Key- 
•erl'ng  landed  on  It  as  an  obscure  ai.d  rela- 
tlTely  unknown  member.  Today  he  is  its 
Chairman  and  the  Nation's  No  i  ecv)nomist 
by  appointment  of  the  President. 

But  U  Mr  Keyserlmg  Is  not  qualified  as  an 
economist  he  is  well  qualified  as  a  practicing 
poUUcal  phUosopher  and  he  U  a  skilled  eco- 
nomic juggler 

Prom  Harvard  days  onward  he  was  a  bright 
young  man  in  the  so  called  liberal  circles. 
He  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  a  winning  per- 
sonality, and  a  sharp,  quick  mind.  Subscrib- 
ing early  to  the  neo-socialism  of  the  New 
Deal,  he  quickly  mastered  the  patter  of  eco- 
nomics a:id  he  brought  with  him  a  gift  for 
dialectical  fcrensics  He  could  quickly  dis- 
cern what  It  was  that  the  administration 
wished  to  do  and  then,  as  for  a  client.  buKd  a 
■  case  to  prove  It  the  best  thing  to  do. 

It  was  the  shrewdness  that  brought  hlra  to 
the  top.  Dr  Edwm  Nourse.  the  former 
council  chairm.an.  h.td  the  habit  of  trying 
to  mn  tested  economic  principles  with  the 
administrations  politics  Mr.  Keyserlmg 
did  not  fall  Into  this  trap.  He  pronounces 
theories  that  conform  with  the  pwlitlcs,  and 
so  he  {Ms  into  the  chair  very  comfortably. 
A  number  of  people  like  to  see  hini  sit 
there  The  professional  politicians,  of 
c<nirse.  are  pleased  because  his  economic 
theories  support  the  pork  barrel  of  public 
works  projects  But  most  pleased  are  the 
leaders  of  the  CIO.  because  his  argument 
that  Increased  purchasing  p)ower  Is  the  key 
to  everything,  supports  their  arguments  for 
higher  wa^es.  pensions,  other  social -security 
benefits,  and  the  rest. 

Now  that  Mr.  Keyserllng.  as  Chairman  Is 
m  a  position  to  give  a  real  test  to  his  theory 
of  the  deucit  fulcrum,  he  wUl  not  likely  be 
deterred    by   small    t>ears. 

He  will  not  be  frightened  by  a  big  deficit 
•ny  more  than  by  a  small  one  for  the  reason 
that  he  believes  heavy  Government  spending 
Is  not  Just  something  for  emergencies  but 
Is  a  g(x>d  thing  of  and  by  itself.  And  he  Is 
not  one.  either,  to  quibble  over  too  much  of 
•  good  thing. 

The  rl.ie  of  Leon  Keyserllng  means  that  the 
administration  will  keep  heaving  harder  and 
harder  at  the  Nations  inflationary  boot- 
straps. It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr  Keyserllng  that  even  If  we  could  do 
this  trick,  we  would  simply  hoist  otu  feet 
and  fall  Cat  on  tur  lace. 


(FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  1.   19501 

Lrmjw  TO  the  EorroB 

Ml.    KETSDttlNG    lEPLIXS 

Edito«.  THi  Wall  STHrrr  Joi-rnal: 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  26,  Mr. 
V'rmont  Royster  has  written  an  article  en- 
titled 'The  Keyserllng  Touch'  which  com- 
pletely distorts  my  views.  It  matters  little 
that  I  have  l)een  done  a  personal  injustice. 
Bi;t  It  matters  much  when  the  business  com- 
munity receives  alarming  reports  which  are 
entirely  Incorrect  about  the  views  of  public 
officials.  Such  reports  undermine  confidence, 
pn-vent  cooperation,  and  In  the  end  will 
mjike  businessmen  distrustful  even  of  valid 
criticism  of  public  policy. 

Mr  R(  yster  says  that  under  my  Influence 
there  will  be  a  $5,000,000,000  Federal  defi- 
cit this  year  and  efforts  to  create  a  really 
Important  deficit  next  yrar;  that  I  want  a 
deficit  bigger  than  a  piddling  $5,000,000,000; 
that  I  believe  In  the  more  spending  the  bel- 
ter and  that  the  Government's  debt  Is  of 
minor  Importance:  that  I  go  Lord  Keynes 
one  better  by  arguing  not  only  for  a  compen- 
satory deficit  In  bad  times  but  also  for  a 
still  bigger  deficit  in  good  times  to  keep  us 
even  mt>re  prosperous:  and  that  I  subscribe 
to  the  neo-socialism  of  the  New  Deal. 

None  of  these  statements  is  supported  by 
anything  I  have  ever  said  or  written. 

1.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
I  personally  from  1947  to  1949  repeatedly 
ur.?ed  a  budget  surplus  and  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  in  a  period  of  high  prosperity. 
We  urged  economy.  We  opposed  the  ex- 
cessive tax  reductions  of  1948  which  many 
of  these  who  voted  for  them  now  regret. 

2  Neither  the  Council  nor  I  has  yet  rec- 
ommended expenditures  Just  to  generate 
prjcperlty.  Even  in  mId-lMQ.  when  many 
reHponsible  groups  were  urging  large  new 
public  expenditure  programs  to  relieve  un- 
employment, my  position  on  the  record  was 
that  Federal  spending  should  not  be  enlarged 
for  this  purpose,  but  that  Instead  we  should 
rely  on  the  strong  recuperative  forces  within 
the  business  system  itself.  Economic  de- 
velopments since  then  have  vindicated  this 
position. 

3  I  believe  that  continued  deficits  over  a 
period  of  ye.ars  are  dangerous.  One  reason 
for  this,  as  stated  so  ably  by  Dr  Rcy  Blough 
In  his  recently  quoted  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Is  that  continued  deficits  might  lead  the 
riibllc  to  believe  that  there  were  no  economic 
limits  upon  Federal  spending  regardless  of 
the  real  ability  of  our  economy  to  bear  these 
costs  without  damage. 

4.  While  I  do  not  believe  It  practical  to 
balance  the  budget  every  year,  I  believe  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  Government 
should  average  a  surplus  and  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt.  My  repeated  statements  to  this 
eflect  are  Indistinguishable  In  the  main  from 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
I>'velopment.  as  I  understand  it.  On  April 
3.  1950.  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit, 
I  said 

"It  Is  the  objective  of  the  Government,  as 
I  understand  It.  to  balance  the  budget  as 
rapidly  as  feasible.  I  think  that  the  le- el 
of  national  Income  and  general  prosperity 
are  now  high  enough  to  justify  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  surplus  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  At  the  same  lime,  our 
economy  adjusts  ILself  slowly  to  change,  and 
the  decisions  on  the  tax  side  and  the  de- 
cliions  on  the  expenditure  side  which  have 
been  made  In  the  past  would  seem  to  me 
to  make  it  unwise  to  try  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete budget  balance  overnight. 

"Let  me  Illustrate  by  one  simple  example. 
I  ml^ht  believe  that.  If  taxes  had  been  r»- 
diiceJ  by  M.000,000.000  losieud  of  five  or  six 


billion  dollars  In  1948.  we  would  now  be 
closer  to  a  balanced  budget  and  our  busi- 
ness system  would  not  have  been  appreci- 
ably worse  off  If  the  tax  reduction  hnd  been 
smaller.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  w<)uld 
believe  that  taxes  ought  to  be  Increased  by 
•3.000.000.000  now.  because  In  the  current 
stage  of  the  economy  the  Increase  of  taxes 
by  $3,000,000,000  now  would.  I  think,  do  a 
great  deal  more  damage  than  If  we  had  re- 
duced taxes  by  $3,000,000,000  less  than  they 
were  reduced  2  years  ago. 

'We  ought  to  try  to  balance  the  bud  jet 
as  rapidly  as  feasible  by  mcxleratlon  In  lax 
policy,  nd  by  economy  In  expenditures.  lut 
the  most  Important  path  of  all  toward  a  bil- 
anced  budget  Is  a  resumption  of  the  norrnil 
growth  pattern  of  the  economy.  With  proiits 
being  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  Incone 
structure,  the  drop  In  revenues  which  results 
when  there  Is  even  a  slight  ces.satlon  of  the 
upward  movement  of  the  economy  affects  the 
Federal  budget  very  adversely  "That  is  why 
I  think  we  must  always  center  upon  th  )se 
policies  which  will  do  most  to  resume  the 
normal  upward  growth  trend  of  the  econo  ny 
as  the  most  Important  step  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  should  practice  econo  ny 
In  expenditures  in  all  those  areas  where  t  ila 
can  be  safely  and  prudently  done." 

5.  On  May  15.  1950.  speaking  in  Chlcajo. 
I  said  the  following: 

•We  all  hope  that  the  cost  of  the  cold 
war  can  be  reduced,  and  this  should  reduce 
the  percentage  of  our  total  national  outj  ut 
represented  by  Federal  spending.  •  •  • 
We  should  use  some  of  that  saving  to  expand 
programs  of  resource  development  and  1  u- 
man  security.  •  •  •  We  do  not  Uok 
upjn  Federal  deficits  with  equanimity." 

6.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have  never  said, 
that  "the  Government's  debt  Is  of  minor  Im- 
jxirtance."  It  Is  of  enormous  Importance, 
and  should  be  reduced.  But  I  believe  It  m  jre 
Important  not  to  relax  the  necessary  efforts 
of  the  co!d  war  next  year  than  to  balance  'he 
biidget  next  year. 

7.  I  have  always  stressed  the  primary  Im- 
portance of  an  economic  environment  whch 
ma.ximizes  private  Investment  and  prlvite 
business  activity.  Instead  of  e.xcesslve  re- 
liance upon  compensatory  public  spending. 
I  submit  In  proof  the  following  exhibits: 

(a)  In  an  article  In  the  New  York  '^iriea 
on  June  8.  1947.  I  said: 

"Too  much  trust  (during  the  years  Just 
after  1933 1  was  put  In  the  Idea  that  direct 
Government  programs  can  be  used  to  'n- 
large  employment  regardless  of  their  effect 
upon  the  whole  business  system.  To  Uljs- 
trate:  The  employment  of  3.000.000  pet  pie 
on  public  works  does  not  necessarily  add 
3.000.000  people  to  the  net  number  of  cm- 
ployed.  It  may  add  four  million  If  Us  In- 
direct consequence  Is  to  stimulate  private 
employment  by  one  million;  or  If  may  :idd 
only  two  million  If  Its  Indirect  conseque  ice 
Is  to  retard  private  employment  by  one  mil- 
lion. When  such  hypodermics  are  given.  :he 
most  Important  thing  to  watch  Is  their  eflect 
upon  the  whole  economy.  The  most  seri  ius 
insufficiency  in  our  previous  antidepres,  :oa 
efforts,  however,  was  that  they  did  not  place 
enough  emphasis  upon  restoring  bala  ice 
within  the  enterprise  system  lt.«elf.  •  •  • 
In  peacetime  three-quarters  or  moie  of  la- 
tional  receipts  and  expenditures  are  attiib- 
utable  to  consumer,  business,  and  Inter- 
national transactions,  while  only  about  o:ie- 
quarter  or  less  are  attributable  to  Fede-al, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Manifestly' 
the  policies  pursued  within  the  enterp.;se 
system  have  more  effect  upon  the  Nalu  u'g 
economic  health  than  any  programs  the  G  jv- 
ernment  may  undertake,  unless  the  G-ive-n- 
mcnt  j-hould  underlaie  to  run  the  wl  ole 
economy, " 
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(b)  In  Btislness  and  Government,  the 
rourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  December  1949.  which  was 
written  and  signed  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  John 
D  Clark,  and  me.  It  was  said: 

"This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
j-ensatory  public  action  can  help  to  Iron  out 
minor  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle  and 
must  Indeed  be  used  If  big  ones  develop,  but 
the  complete  recovery  from  a  substantial 
downswing  depends  primarily  upon  the  re- 
vival of  private  investment.  And  liecause 
that  revival  becomes  progressively  harder  to 
accomplish  as  the  economy  moves  further 
downward,  the  main  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic policy  should  be  upon  encouraging 
stability  and  growth  within  our  free-enter- 
prise system  Itself.  •  •  •  This  approach 
Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  creatine  a  climate 
favorable  to  business.  •  •  •  insofar  as 
any  popular  /erslon  of  the  Keyneslan  eco- 
nomics Identifies  It  with  the  school  which 
placed  exaggerated  stress  upon  compensa- 
tory action  that  school  Is  neither  representa- 
tive of  our  own  thinking  nor  In  our  opinion 
characteristic  of  any  Important  segment  of 
government  thought  today." 

I  am  less  in»erefted  In  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Royster's  equally  Incorrect  Insinuations 
that  I  had  no  contact  with  economics  untU 
appointed  to  the  Council.  Anyone  genuinely 
concerned  can  find  the  record  of  my  20  years 
of  continuous  working  interest  In  national 
economic   problems  and  policies. 

I   trust   that   any   commentary   upon   the 
foregoing  will  not  resort  to  the  familiar  de- 
vice of  issuing  new  unfounded  charges  when 
old  ones  have  been  discredited,  but  instead 
win  point  out  how  Mr.  Royster's  assertions 
of  May  26  and  be  squared  with  the  record. 
Leon  H.  Kxtserling. 
CKaxrman    CouticxI  of  Eco'iomu:  Ad' 
vt3€TS,  Washington,  D-  C. 


The  Tariff  on  Imported  Fiih  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1950 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  m>'  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  on  June  8.  1950.  to  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information: 

The  T.uiirr  on  Imposted  F:sh  and  Fish 
Pbodvcts 
(SUtement   of   Hon.   John   W.   McCobmack. 
of    Ma&iachusetts.    June    8.     1950.    before 
Committee   on   Reciprocity    Imformailon) 
I    am    a    strong    supporter    of    and    have 
alwavs    fought    for    reclprccal    trade    agree- 
ments legislation  but  the  ominous  and  very 
real    threat    of    extinction    cr  .fronting    the 
fishing   indusuy  of   New   England   warrants 
meticulous  consideration  and  attention  from 
this    committee.     Imports    of    foreign    fish 
fillers    are    engulftng    the    domestic    Indus- 
try,   a    situation    entirely    unexpected    and 
Burc'.y  net  anticipated  when  the  duty  on  ash 
fillets  was  lowered  to   l""',    wnts  per  pound 
In  the  1939  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  remind  you 
gentlemen  that  I  represent  the  port  of 
Boston.  Mass  ,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
1930  Tariff  Act  when  I  u-as  a  fledgling  Con- 
tlves  I  remember  well  the  passage  of  the 
gressman  and  it  Is  my  recollection  that 
the  majority  cf  the  defcate  cente-ed  around 
maintaining  a  tariff  comparable  to  25  per- 


cent of  the  Import  value  of  the  fish.  The 
specific  duty  established  by  that  act  was, 
In  fact,  approximately  25  percent  ad  valorem. 
Our  fishing  Industry  has  not  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  subsldliatlon  granted  by  other 
nations  to  lU  fishermen.  Our  IndusUy. 
therefore,  has  had  to  bear  all  the  expense  of 
converting  fresh  fish  to  fUleis— because  that 
Is  what  the  public  demanded  after  the  fillet 
was  made  available,  and  at  the  same  time 
compete  with  a  new  basis  for  competition 
since  foreign  countries  can  e.Mp  any  given 
quantity  of  frozen  fillets  Into  the  United 
States  'A  ithcut  loss  through  spoilage. 

The  situation  In  the  fishing  Industry  Is  so 
disastrous  that  I  myself  aided  In  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  the  present  Congress  for 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  :ndustry. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  February 
1949  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  results 
of  the  hearings  were  printed  in  a  document 
entitled  ■'Problems  of  the  Fishing  industry" 
and  made  available  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers which  should  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the 
genelemen  on  this  committee.  During  the 
present  Congress  the  House  also  passed 
House  Resolution  No.  174  requesting;  a  report 
from  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Co.-nmission 
on  the  effect  on  the  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try of  increasing  Imports  of  fresh  ar.d  frozen 
fish.  The  results  of  that  request  v.-ere  pub- 
lished In  House  Document  No  18  which  Is 
also  available  for  your  use  These  actions 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Congress  is  aware 
of  the  situation  and  feels  that  i  remedy 
should  be  found.  Such  a  remedy  would  be 
an  adjustment  of  the  present  tariff  on  fresh 
and  frozen  groundfish  fillets  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  more  In  keeping  with  other  fish  prod- 
ucts. 

The  question  that  many  of  you  will  ask 
deals  with  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  a 
change  from  specific  duty  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  At  the  present  moment,  unfair  com- 
petition exists  t)ecause  foreign  countries  can 
produce  fresh  and  frozen  fillets  and  export 
their  produce  cheaper  than  American  indtis- 
try  can  produce  at  our  present  high  labor 
standard.  Ey  reverting  to  an  equitable  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty.  It  Is  understood  the 
foreign  country  will  be  able  t<:i  retain  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  American  market  but 
will  be  forced  to  compete  with  ou;-  American 
Industry  on  more  even  term.s.  American 
Industry  and  labor  are  entitled  to  a  faux 
chance  and  the  right  to  reasonable  protection 
In  relation  to  job  security  anl  Invested 
capital. 

I  am  sure  this  committee  will  s;ive  careful 
attention  to  the  representatives  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  who  will  be  witnessej  before  you 
tcxlay  to  present  expert  and  detailed  testi- 
mony on  the  subject.  I  concur  In  their 
statements  and  urge  ycu  to  give  taem  a  sym- 
pathetic audience  with  the  view  t  d  a  solution 
of  their  problem. 


makes  the  same  Inquiry  contained  In  a 
petition  signed  by  1893  voters  of  that 
city  which  I  displayed  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Cervice  Committee  on  yester- 
day.   Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  this  article  that  asked  a  very 
pointed  question  in  regard  to  the  postal 
delivery  curtailment  order  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General  on  April  18 : 
Kareow  Escape 
If  a  li4  percent  reduction  in  post  ofOce  ap- 
pr^p.'-lations  means  a  cutting  In  half  of  the 
postal   service,   should   we   not   be    thankful 
that    Congress    didnt    order    a    2',-, -percent 
slash? 

Herec  what  puzzles  us  about  the  necessity 
for  cutting  down  on  post-office  service  in 
order  to  s^ve  the  relatively  sraail  amount  of 
money  Congress  has  asked  that  Department 
to  do  without  next  year. 

The  Postmaster  General  estlm.ates  that  It 
wiU  take  an  appropriation  of  $2,235,607,000  to 
make  the  post  offices  run  as  they  should  and 
to  give  ail  the  service  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  expect. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
posed to  cut  this  expenditure  to  »2.207,- 
500.000 — a  drop  of  S28.107,0C0. 

Immediately  the  Postmaster  General  an- 
nounced that  this  reduction  in  revenue  would 
necessitate  a  cut-back  to  one  mail  delivery  a 
day.  a  general  slowdown  In  the  handling  at 
postal  matter,  and  the  elimination  of  a  ntun- 
ber  of  other  accommodations. 

What  wculd  have  happened  If  the  pro- 
posed cut  had  been  twice  as  great,  a  reduc- 
tion of  2-2  p)€rcent  Instead  of  about  IV4  per- 
cent? Suppose  the  House  Appropriations 
committee  had  said  the  most  we  could  sp>en<l 
to  balance  the  pcst-ofllce  books  next  year 
wculd   be   $2,179,393,000? 

Would  that  have  meant  that  Instead  of  one 
mail  delivery  a  day  there  wouldn't  be  any  de- 
livery at  all? 


Cartailinent  of  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/vRKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SAI)UK 

or  CONJ«:CT!CX.-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1V50 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Spealier.  in  my 
hand  I  hold  an  editorial  from  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  written  01  May  11. 
This  is  a  daily  newspaper  printed  at 
Waterburj',    Conn.,   and    it,    in   eflect, 


Labor's  Statement  on  Forei^  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  the  substance  of  an  article 
from  the  publication  Economic  Outlook 
of  the  CIO  Department  of  Education  and 
Research  issued  in  February  1S49  which 
is  particuuarly  pertinent  today.  Work- 
ing men  and  women  have  learned  that 
we  will  all  be  better  off  as  oui  country 
understands  that  the  basis  for  its  effec- 
tiveness, its  power  and  its  high  standard 
of  living  is  to  be  found  in  production 
and  trade,  and  that  as  the  economic  con- 
dition of  other  free  peoples  are  improved, 
ours  will  improve.  We  are  here  seeing 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  a  balanced  and 
statesmanlike  view  on  economic  for- 
eign policy  which  would  have  been  un- 
heard of  in  another  day.  There  is  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  understanding  in 
busin&ss.  I  hope  that  business  and  la- 
bor together  can  enlighten  that  remain- 
ing segment  of  each  which  still  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  as  a  closed 
and  insular  market  without  understand- 
ing that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  our 
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own  people  is  in  opening  up  the  whole 
free  world  lo  trade  and  the  opportunity 
to  improve  iiscU. 

Labob  5  Sr^Kr  nt  Ecxixourc  Foancx  Pomct 
Th«  Ur.red  Stat«  tomgn  policy  T»c«i  & 
difficult  p.jD.e.-a  ta  1M0.  The  poiltJcal 
phAM  at  iht  prolttem  te  that  of  m&lntalnlng 
peace  under  t«nw  oondttiocj  ihAt  prerail  in 
UttAny  ports  of  th«  world.  The  econcmilc 
phAM  U  that  of  Improving  world  living 
standards  as  a  bails  for  poUtical  stabtlitT. 
Aawrtean  labor  baa  a  rltal  st&Jce  in  both 
— ptct  of  the  problcffi. 

The  CIO  bellevas  that  the  only  kind  of 
forelgu  policy  abla  to  cope  with  this  altua- 
Uon  u  one  that  strengthens  the  political 
and  economic  condition  of  freemen  every- 
where. The  resolution  on  foreign  policy  en- 
acted by  the  t^nth  CIO  convention  m  Port- 
ly*. Oreg .  November  23.  1948.  stated  this 
Cliarly.  "Pcaot  and  prosperity."  it  said  are 
IndtTtsible.  A  aouiKl.  proeresslve  American 
can  give  encouragement  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  improve  their  living  standards 
"and  to  widen  xht  bonaon  of  their  political 
liberties  American  parudpatlon  In  world 
affairs  should  be  directed  to  the  spread  of 
tfMBOcracy  and  to  the  establishment  of  eco- 
BOiDlc  conditions  that  will  enable  democracy 
to  survive."* 

In  line  with  these  alms  the  CIO  advocates 
an  integrated  foreign  policy  directed  toward 
Internauonal  eooparatlcn:  In  the  political 
sphere  throti^  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  strengthening  of  the  democ- 
racies; in  the  economic  sphere,  through  the 
European  recovery  program,  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agrecmenu  Act. 
the  adoption  of  the  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organtaatton,  and  other  meas- 
ures to  expand  International  trade. 

i-aaoa's  staks  xm  urraiKATioNAi.  raAui 
Labor  has  a  direct  stake  in  international 
trade,  not  only  becatise  the  United  States  U 
sTxrh  a  large  exporter  of  the  products  of 
American  labor,  but  also  bccatae  most  of  the 
goods  we  Import  from  other  countries  ara 
essential  to  t:s  to  keep  our  ludxistrial  ma- 
chines operatlrg  and  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Exports  mean  the  difference  between  prca- 
perlty  and  depression  for  m.iny  An:encan  m- 
ttastries.  T^.u  is  particularly  trj'  m  indua- 
Maa  sooh  ts  electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus. :-  tatlon  equipment,  agricul- 
f^'ttxra!  Btjc  •  .  automobiles  and  trucks, 
roUed  5teel  products.  rtSlce  machinery,  and 
many  ethers,  for  which  exports  absorb  a 
large  pr-pcrtion  of  our  total  output.  S:me 
ol  this  pr.;duction  la  concentrated  in  a  le-ar 
localities  which  are  largely  dependent  upon 
a  single  l:  For  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  .  .  x.-nately  10  percent  of  our 
total  inius.rlnl  output  Is  r'id  abroad,  but 
the  pr-^7>ortioo  Is  miich  higher  for  certain 
Industries. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
•atlmates  that,  In  the  first  half  of  1947  (the 
latest  period  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able), exports  provided  Jobs  for  2.4CO.COO 
ftonagrlcultural  workers,  representing  56 
percf.it  of  the  total  nona  ncultural  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States.  The  per- 
centa:-     '  kers  dependent  upon  export* 

was   p  -:t   high    In    steel    works   and 

rolling  mtlU:  c»^>al  mining  and  manufactured 
soUd  fuel:  machinery.  Including  electrical 
apparatus:  and  rubber.  There  were  nearly 
three  times  &s  ir.a.riy  workers  dependent  upon 
exports  m  1£47  as  in  1939.  ThU  reflects 
tha  growing  Importance  since  the  war  of 
Mcpcrts  In  otir  domestic  economy  Averaee 
annual  wages  in  the  export  industries  have 
•Iways  been  much  higher  than  in  industries 
protected  by  high  tariffs. 

American  labor  also  beneflu  from  agricul- 
tural exports  because  they  liicrejuse  the  pur- 
'^  power  of  American  farmers  for  ths 

bi    American    Industry.      Approxi- 


ni.r«':r  lo  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
output  or  the  United  Slates  Is  exported. 
Thus^  nearly  one- tenth  of  the  total  farm 
employment  (there  were  10.000.00  agricul- 
tural workers  In  the  United  States  In  1947) 
depends  upon  export  for  its  income.  Farm- 
ers and  city  workers  are  interdependent. 
They  prosper  together  or  not  at  all. 

But  American  labor  also  benefits  from  Im- 
ports. Our  huge  American  industrial  ma- 
chine could  not  operate  at  present  levels 
without  raw  materials  supplied  by  other 
countries.  This  became  increasingly  evident 
as  w.<irtlme  demands  depleted  our  natural 
resources,  particularly  minerals.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  to  Congress. 
In  May  1947.  that  our  known  commercial 
reserves  of  24  major  minerals  were  less  than 
sufflclent  to  supply  35  years  of  domestic  re- 
quirements at  current  rates  of  consumption. 
Among  these  are  such  vital  minerals  as  cop- 
per, lead.  zinc,  manganese,  chrome,  tungsten. 
mica.  tin.  bauxite,  cadmium,  vanadium, 
tantalum,  asbestos,  graphite,  nickel,  and 
petroleum.  Reduced  Imports  of  such  prod- 
ucts would  reduce  our  present  industrial 
production,  would  create  unemployment, 
and  would  raise  prices  to  consumers  on  hun- 
dreds of  products  used  in  our  daily  lives. 

In  addition,  a  great  number  of  products 
which  are  essential  to  the  American  standard 
of  living  must  be  provided  by  other  countries. 
Tea  and  coffee  for  our  tables,  as  well  as 
pepper,  pineapple,  chocolate,  sugar,  and 
bananas,  come  from  foreign  lands.  Wool  for 
our  clothing,  hemp  for  rope,  and  rubber  for 
a  thousand  uses,  come  largely  from  Imports. 

A  sharp  reduction  In  American  foreign 
trade,  tc-h  export  and  Import,  would  rever- 
berate throughout  the  entire  domestic  econ- 
omy and  would  make  It  impossible  to  main- 
tain full  employment  and  high  living  stand- 
aras  In  this  country. 

THX    CH.\aTCS    FOR    AN    IXTEr.NATIONAL    TH.M3E 
OaC.*NlZAT:ON 

The  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  (ITO)  represents  an  additional 
step  toward  the  United  States'  objective  of 
expanding  world  trade  and  stimulating 
w   rid  economic  recovery. 

The  CIO  is  actively  supporting  the  char- 
ter. Not  only  have  we  testified  in  Its  behalf; 
we  Uso  were  re.^i-esented  at  the  Habana 
Conference  a  year  ago  which  formulated  Its 
detailed  previsions. 

The  charter  does  two  things:  It  estab- 
lishes ruJes  that  countries  voluntarily 
agree  to  follow  In  their  conduct  of  trade 
with  each  other.  It  creates  an  organization. 
composed  of  the  governments  of  all  coun- 
tries that  adhere  t  j  the  charter,  to  admin- 
ister these  rules  and  to  settle  trude  dis- 
putes. 

The  countries  that  worked  together  In  the 
preparation  of  this  charter  felt  l.*iat  the  ex- 
l5*c.-.ce  cf  ar.  -upon  cede  of  fair  deal- 

ing   in    Inter  d    trade,    and    the    exis- 

te:.?e  of  a  permanent  fcrum  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes,  would  malte  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  cooperate  In  an  expansion 
of  wcrld  trade.  They  felt  that  such  an  or- 
ganization and  procedure  would  help  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  economic  warfare  between  na- 
t;or  5  which  prevailed  in  the  decades  be- 
tween World  Wars  I  and  II.  This  economic 
warfare  dried  up  International  trade  In  the 
1930  6  created  economic  diS4>rder  and  unem- 
ployment In  many  ccu.itrles,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  ecur.t.mic  and  political 
Lisubiiity  that  led  to  World  War  II. 

The  charter  was  formulated  by  the  57- 
nniion  United  Nations  Conference  on  Tr;  de 
and  Employment,  at  Habana.  Cuba.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1947.  to  March  24.  1948.  Pifty-four 
countries  havs  already  agreed  to  the  text  of 
the  charter  and  are  now  submitting  it  to 
their  govemmenU  for  rallflcation.  It  will 
go  to  the  United  Slates  Congress  fur  decUloh 
as  to  action  by  this  country  early  in  the 
forthcoming  session.     What  other  countries 


do  about  the  charter,  which  was  fponsored 
by  our  own  Government  during  the  war,  will 
be  determined  largely  by  action  of  the  United 
States  Congress  now. 

The  charter  rules  cover  the  whole  range  of 
International  economic  relationship;:  Tariffs, 
quotas,  subsidies,  foreign  exchange  customs 
formalities,  cartels,  commodity  agieementa, 
nondiscrimination,  state  trading,  and  the 
International  aspects  of  foreign  Invi'Stments. 
employment  and  economic  development.  It 
pledges  countries  to  consult  with  e;  ch  other 
on  any  International  trade  action  affecting 
another  country.  It  obligates  countries  to 
negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers, 
thus  extending  to  other  countries  the  alms  of 
our  own  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. It  obligates  member  countrl?s  not  to 
discriminate  against  the  trade  of  ea:h  other, 
except  in  carefully  limited  cases  wtlch  have 
been  previously  agreed  upon.  It  obligates 
member  countries  to  settle  their  interna- 
tional trade  differences  in  accorda  ace  with 
the  principles  of  the  charter  and  he  deci- 
sions of  the  International  Trade  C>rganlza- 
tlon.  Instead  of  the  rules  of  tht  Jungle, 
orderly  and  democratic  procedures  would 
now  be  applied  to  International  tn.de. 

The  ITO  respects  the  sovereign  equality  of 
all  countries.  It  does  not  interfere  in  their 
domestic  affairs.  Each  country  .las  one 
vote.  Decisions  are  by  majority  vote,  unless 
otherwise  speclSed.  If  a  country  is  dissatis- 
fied with  a  decision  of  the  ITO.  after  follow- 
ing the  specified  procedures,  it  may  eave  the 
organization  on  60  days'  notice.  There- 
after, however,  it  will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
lower  tariff  rates  and  other  bene  Its  that 
member  countries  grant  each  other. 

The  charter,  as  an  instrument  tC'  expand 
world  trade,  production,  and  consunptlon.  Is 
of  general  significance  to  American  labor. 
Certain  provisions  are  of  particular  interest 
to  American  l^bor;  namely,  those  re  atlng  to 
employment,  economic  development,  and 
cartels. 

Under  the  charter,  each  member  assumes 
a  positive  obligation  to  maintain  "ruU  and 
productive  employment"  within  Us  territory 
by  measures  appropriate  to  its  political, 
economic  and  social  institutions.  This 
principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Act  of  1948.  CDuntrles 
agree  that  In  solving  their  own  pr?  ductlon 
and  employment  problems,  they  wi.l  try  to 
avoid  measures  that  Injure  other  cc  untrles. 
They  a^ree  that  unfair  labor  conditlc  ns.  par- 
ticularly in  export  In  iustrles.  create  difficul- 
ties for  other  countries.  They  agre;  to  co- 
operate with  the  International  Labor  CClce 
In  regard  to  fair  .abor  standards.  The  ITO 
may  not  interfere  in  the  Internal  a  lairs  of 
member  countries  to  put  these  principles 
Into  operation,  because  sovereign  countries 
do  not  permit  such  Interference,  bu:  It  can 
lend  experience  and  counsel  to  encourage 
members  to  observe  these  principles  :n  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  It  remilns.  of 
course,  for  actual  practice  to  demonstrate 
how  successfully  these  principles  will  be  car-  / 
ried  out.  But  it  is  sure'y  a  step  in  t:ie  right 
direction  to  obtain  International  reci  gnllion 
and  agreement  upon  such  principles. 

THE   CH.ARTEB    SEUKS   TO    AID   CNDEBVIIOPED 
COtTNTWIS 

The  charter  recognizes  another  bas  c  prob- 
lem of  profound  implication  for  the  future 
of  marikmd.  This  is  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago.  when 
economically  powerful  countries  ass  imed  a 
perpetual  right  lo  exploit  the  und.-rdevel- 
oped  countries  as  they  saw  fit.  l>overty. 
disease  and  misery  were  assumed  to  be  the 
unquestioned  fate  of  a  large  part  of  m  tnkind. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlzalio  i  noted 
that  before  the  war  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  were  undernourished.  Tlie  time 
has  come  when  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed countrlej  are  no  longer  cor  tent  to 
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suffer  their  lot  In  silence.  They  feel  that 
they  should  have  a  hand  In  their  own 
deetiny. 

T\io  roads  are  open.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  industrialized  countries,  they 
may  develop  their  prriductlon,  raise  their 
living  standards,  and  broaden  the  horizon 
of  their  political  liberties  along  the  lines 
of  democracy.  The  other  road  Is  an  attempt 
by  the  industrialized  countries  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  sullen  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  have-nots  aaalntt  the  haves, 
continued  poverty,  rejection  of  democratic 
Ideas,  and  a  tiuning  toward  totalitarianism. 
How  long  our  kind  of  democracy,  with  Its 
emphasis  upon  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom could  survive  In  such  a  world,  no  one 
can  say. 

From  the  United  States  point  of  view, 
there  Is  everj-  reason  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Developed  countries  mean  better  markets 
for  our  exports.  For  e::ample.  Canada,  with 
a  population  of  12.000,000  people  bou?ht 
nearly  twice  as  many  American  poods  before 
the  war  as  did  South  Am.erica.  with  a  popu- 
lation of  84.000.000  people.  In  the  prewar 
period,  the  United  States  exported  more  to 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  (with  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000.000  peoples  than  to  China 
and  India  (wrb  a  population  of  850.000.000 
people).  As  the  underdeveloped  countries 
improve  their  economic  condition,  wage 
levels  In  those  countries  ri*e.  An  Improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  labor  in  such  countries, 
accompanied  by  a  strengthening  of  trade- 
union  movements,  makes  for  faijer  condi- 
tions cf  international  trade  competition 
among  all  countries. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  was  stressed 
In  a  recent  lorei-jn  report  ol  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation, which  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  American  labor,  aprlcultu.-e.  and  Industry: 
"It  Is  the  good  fortune  of  the  free  nations, " 
says  the  report,  "that  a  lar^e  propxjrtlon  cf 
the  world's  resources,  especially  of  Its  un- 
developed resources,  falls  within  their  sphere 
of  control.  A  major  strategic  aim  of  the 
United  States  must  be  to  seek  a  full  develop- 
ment and  use  of  these  resources.  Both 
technical  and  financial  assistance  must  be 
available  to  this  end.  Assistance  given  by 
the  United  States  lor  the  development  of 
these  resources  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  economic  stability  and  to  orderly 
and  balanced  trade  relations." 

The  charter  contains  many  provisions  for 
stimulating  progress  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  ITO.  when  requested  by  a 
member,  may  make  studies  and  advise  mem- 
bers on  projects  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment. Members  must  not  place  unreason- 
able okjstacles  upon  the  flow  of  capital, 
equipment,  or  technology  to  underdeveloped 
countries  except  for  purposes  cf  national 
sectirlty.  The  charter  recognizes  that  inter- 
national Investment  will  silmui&te  economic 
development. 

When  an  underdeveloped  country  wants  to 
Increase  Its  tariff  rates,  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  industry,  the  char- 
ter permits  such  action  under  an  orderly 
procedure:  The  country  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  other  interested  members  if  the  prod- 
uct Is  covered  in  a  trade  agreement,  or  the 
approval  of  the  ITO  if  the  product  Is  not  In 
a  trade  atrreement.  In  certain  circumstances 
the  charter  permits  countries  to  extend  tariff 
preferences  to  each  other,  to  broaden  the 
market  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
a  particular  industry.  Countries  also  may 
form  customs  unions  to  broaden  the  free- 
trade  area  of  their  market. 

Under  the  charter  participants  also  agree 
to  prevent  business  practices  affecting  inter- 
national trade  which  restrain  competition 
and  foster  monopolistic  control.  When  a 
member  Is  injured  by  such  practices  of  an- 
other country  it  may  ask  the  ITO  to  mves- 


tlgate  and  recommend  to  the  other  country 
the  stepw  necessary  to  curb  such  practices. 
People  are  now  aware  how  tie  prewar  In- 
ternational cartels  restricted  International 
trade.  Domestic  monopolies  Dften  restrict 
trade,  too. 


The  American  or  the  Rnssian  Plan? 


EXTE>:SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES;?NTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Epeake;-.  recently  it 
was  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  remarks  made  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State.  Bam  Dndge  Colby, 
which  displayed  his  foresient  in  oppos- 
ing recognition  of  Soviet  i-liissia.  Mr. 
Colby,  as  I  said,  issued  a  masterly  sum- 
mation of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation 
cotild  not  do  bu.s:ness  with  Russia  either 
economically  or  politically.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
a  young  French  philosopher  by  the  name 
of  Alexis  de  TccqueviUe  possessed  more 
prescience. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  cime  to  this 
country  120  years  aeo  to  se?  what  prog- 
ress the  American  people  !iad  m.ade  in 
the  50  years  of  our  constitutional  Re- 
public. The  young  French  philosopher 
apparently  had  given  equ:il  first-hand 
study  to  Russia,  and  the  mo'.ives  that 
guided  the  Russian  people.  Evidently, 
he  appreciated  that  the  Fu5s:ans  were 
basically  imperialistic  und?r  the  Czars 
as  much  as  they  are  today  under  the 
Communist  leaders.  On  ^.is  return  to 
France.  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe  had  pub- 
lished in  1335  a  classic  coirmentary  en- 
titled "Democracy  in  America."'  The 
works  of  this  French  philosopher  are 
httle  known  to  our  peopl?  today,  but 
many  of  his  tuTitini^s  in  many  of  his 
chapters  in  his  commentaiT  read  as  if 
they  were  written  only  recently.  He 
wrot^  of  what  sort  of  despotism  demo- 
cratic nations  have  to  fear,  and  two 
paragraphs  with  which  he  concluded  his 
first  volume  were  important  then  and 
are  important  now.  Thes(;  paragraphs 
are  as  follows: 

There  are  at  the  present  tUne  (1835>.  two 
great  nations  in  the  wcrld  Vihich  seem  to 
tend  toward  the  same  end,  although  they 
started  from  different  points — I  allude  to  the 
Russinns  and  the  Americans.  Both  of  them 
have  grown  up  unnoticed,  anc  whilst  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  was  clire<:ted  elscvhere, 
they  have  suddenly  assumed  a  most  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  nations,  and  the 
world  learned  their  existence  and  their  great- 
ness at  almost  the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er: but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth, 
all  the  ethers  are  stopped,  or  continue  to  ad- 
vance with  extremely  dlfflcu'.r-.  these  are  pro- 
ceeding with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path 
to  which  the  human  eye  can  assign  no  term. 
The  American  struggles  agahist  the  natural 
obstacles  which  oppose  him.  the  adversaries 
erf  the  Russian  are  men.  the  former  combats 
the  wilderness  and  savage  life,  the  latter, 
civilization  with  all  its  weapc  ns  and  its  arts. 


the  conquests  of  the  one  are  therefore  gained 
by  the  ploughshare,  those  of  the  other  by  the 
sword  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal Interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  ungulded  exertions 
and  common  sense  of  the  citizens,  the  Rtis- 
Eian  centers  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a 
single  arm.  the  principal  Instrument  of  the 
former  Is  freedom,  of  the  latter  servitude. 
Their  starting  point  Is  different,  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same,  yet  each  of  them 
seemr.  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 


TKe  Late  Jokn  Goald  Retdier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  S.  1950 

Mr.  GATKINGS.  Mr.  6p3akeT.  last 
month  an  outstanding  Arkansawyer 
parked  away  The  citizens  of  the  Stale 
of  Arkansas  moimi  the  loss  of  their  lead- 
ing man  of  letters,  John  Gould  Fletcher, 
of  Little  Rock.  The  late  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  a  '^cted  writer  of  free  verse.  He  re- 
ceived the  Puhtzer  prize  for  poetry  In 
1939.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  In 
England  before  his  pen  brought  him 
fame. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  tied  to  the  State  of 
Aikansas  by  "bonds  of  birth  and  tradi- 
tion." He  mamtamed  an  active  interest 
in  the  arts  and  he  spent  many  untiring 
houis  fostering  the  interests  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Slate  Sv-mphony,  the  Little  Rock 
Art  Mi-iseum.  and  the  Arkansas  Annual 
Art  Show. 

A  beautiful  eulogy  to  Mr.  Fletcher  ap- 
peared recently  in  an  edition  of  the  Ar- 
kan.'ias  Gazette.  I  would  like  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this  article 
about  this  great  cultural  leader  of 
Arkansas : 

John  Gould  FurrcHia 

The  cycle  of  John  Gould  Fletcher's  life — 
his  youth  in  Arkansas  where  the  Fletcher 
roots  go  deep,  his  education  in  the  East,  his 
long  expatriation  in  England,  his  ultimate 
return  to  the  land  that  bred  him — was  not 
uncommon  in  his  generation  of  literary  reb- 
els. It  was  in  keeping  with  his  time  that  he 
should  have  gained  his  first  fame  by  striking 
down  old  poetic  forms  In  his  search  for 
beautv,  and  for  salvation. 

"Life  Is  My  Song, "  he  wrote  years  later. 
coining  a  utle  f;:>r  his  autobiography.  But 
life  as  he  knew  it  was  no  simple  lyric.  In  all 
his  works  there  were  overtones  of  personal 
tragedy,  and  of  the  greater  conflict  that  raged 
around  him.  With  his  poet's  eye  he  saw  the 
changing  social  and  economic  concepts  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  terms  of  the  impact 
upon  the  spirit  of  man.  And  he  discovered 
early  that  there  was  no  flnal  escape  In  art. 

After  years  abroad  John  Gould  Fletcher 
came  home  again.  Btis  literary  reputation 
was  secure;  the  critics  placed  him  In  the  first 
rank  of  contemporary  poets;  he  was  In  de- 
mand as  a  contributor  to  magazines  and 
anthologies,  and  as  a  lecttirer  at  great  univer- 
sities. To  his  fellow  townsmen  he  often 
seemed  a  strange  and  lonely  figure,  but  never 
a  remote  one.  As  Arkansas's  leading  man  of 
letters — the  greatest.  In  fact,  the  State  has 
produced  thus  far — he  concerned  himself 
with  sil  the  arts.     His  standards  were  hl^ 
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•nd  h«  vaa  no  man  to  comprpmUe;  contro- 
vwsy  boUe<l  about  him  aa  h«  became  a  tnov- 
tag  aplru  in  the  affaira  of  the  State  Sym- 
phony, the  Lm:e  Rock  Art  Museum,  and  the 
State  art  competition.  Many  of  his  contem- 
poraries found  Mm  diiScviIt  to  deai  v:\ih.  but 
non*  cvw  found  turn  less  than  honest  and 
BOO*  could  fall  to  respect  tb*  Timorous  opln- 
Ions  he  unhealtatli^glj  voiced. 

The   Illness  that  led  to  bis  tragic  death 
plagued  him  through  those  last  years.     His 
last  major  wcrk.  Arkansas,  was  publUhed  in 
1M7     It  Is  In  proae  and  Is  eomuooDlj  called 
a  history,  and  certainly  It  reflects  scholar- 
ship   of    a    high    order.      But    John    Gv  uld 
Fletcher  was  a  poet,  first  and  last,  and  Arkan. 
aas  mu.'e  than  anything  else  stands  as  an 
evaluation  and  a  testament   by  an  extraor- 
dinary sensitn-e  Arkansawyer — as  he  insisted 
the   term  ahould   b^ — who  was   tied  to  the 
State  by  bonds  of  birth  and  tradition,  who 
lored  u  and  feared  for  It.  and  who  returned 
to  give  It  his  last  years. 
In  Arkansas.  John  Gould  Fletcher  wrote: 
•Though  the  people  of  Little  Rock  seem 
to  have  changed  little  In  the  last  50  years, 
a  great  transformation  In  external  affairs  has 
takes  piaee  around  them.     In   Little  Rock 
a  few  oaks  still  stand   that   were,   possibly. 
•corns  In  the  days  of  La  Salle;  but  the  hu- 
man race  has  net  developed  in  the  way  the 
oaks  have  dene.    The  body  of  hiunanlty  has 
raced  forward  to  a  goal  that  the  mind  can- 
not master  or  grasp,  and  we  live  today  at  the 
center   cf    an   earthquake   that    became    in- 
evitable when,  far  off  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. James  Watt  saw  the  steam  push  up- 
ward the  piston  of  his  first  engine      That 
earthquake    may    end    b^-    destroying    Little 
Rock,  along  with  the  western  civilization  it 
fostered:   or  destruction  may  be  avoided  by 
recovering  old  spiritual  foundations  long  lost 
In  these  days     We  hare  been  told  that  mod- 
em man  Is  now  oljsolete:  the  question  is  how 
far  can  we  avoid.  In  his  downfall,  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  and  abiding  man?** 


The  Coft  of  President  Truman's  Order 
CaDcelin;  13.000  Veterans'  Adrr.i-is- 
tration  Hospital  Beds  Would  Have 
Bailt  and  Equipped  3  New  and  Modern 
2C0-Bed  Hospitals 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PrNNsTl'.  .\.Ma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  19S0 

Mr.  VAN  Z-ANDT  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
its  approval  to  the  re.storation  of  15  000 
hospital  beds  ordered  canceled  by  Pres- 
ident Truman. 

During  the  debate  on  the  16.000-bed 
biU  much  was  said  of  the  18  miliury 
medical  hospitals  in  the  commensal 
United  States 

As  a  result  of  the  debate  on  the  16  000- 
bed  bill  I  wrote  to  Gen  Carl  R.  Gray. 
Administrator  cf  Veterans*  AfTairs.  and 
received  the  following  self-explanatory 
reply ; 

Mat  24.  1&50. 
Hon.  James  B  Vam  Zandt, 

Houte  of  Represtrn'atnes. 

Wcahinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma  V.\j»  Zan&t;  Thank  you  lor  the 
oppcriuijiiy  pre--enied  in  your  letter  of  March 
»«.  1950.  to  eapUm  the  position  of  this  Ad- 
min istnUon  en  the  use  ci  certain  h.j*ij;iais 
being  clL«cd  by  tLe  niUilary  tc/vues. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  on  February  1st 
Issued  a  statement  announcing  the  cloelng 
or  reduction  In  size  of  18  military  medical 
hospitals  In  the  continental  United  States. 
Some  of  these  were  Army  hi>spltals.  some 
were  Navy,  and  some  Air  Force. 

On  the  18.  only  5  were  to  be  closed.  The 
others  were  to  be  continued,  but  reduced 
In  size.  The  five  to  be  closed  are  Murphy 
General.  Waltham.  Mas« :  Valley  Forge. 
Phoenixvllle.  Pa  .  Oliver  General.  Augusta. 
Ga.:  Percy  Jones.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.;  and 
the  naval  hospital  at  Long.  Beach.  Calif. 
All  of  these  are  geperal  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals. 

Murphy  General  Hospital  and  Valley  Forge 
Hospital  are  both  built  on  what  Is  known 
as  a  horizontal  plan,  which  means  they  are 
dlspjersed  one-  and  twj-story  buildings  with 
br.ok  exteriors  and  frame  Interiors.  Both 
are  considered  to  l)e  sfa^iwrmanent  and  are 
not  of  fire-resistant  construbtlon.  Both  were 
built  during  the  war  years  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal emergency  of  that  period. 

The  main  building  at  Oliver  General  Hos- 
pital was  constructed  In  1926  as  a  300-room 
multlstorled  hotel  building,  and  the  balance 
of  the  buildings  (approximately  256  build- 
ings. Including  33  ward  buildinesi  are  of 
cantonment-type  construction  added  during 
World  War  n. 

The  main  buildings  at  Percy  Jones  Hos- 
pital are  of  stone  and  brick  construction, 
built  about  1915.  with  temporary  buildings 
added  during  World  War  11. 

The  naval  hospital  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.. 
Is  a  multlstorled  main  structure,  built  of 
concrete,  with  numerous  temporary  struc- 
tures added  to  It  to  meet  the  war  emergency. 
It  was  bull,  in  1942.  I  have  visited  this  hos- 
pital and  In  my  opinion  It  has  a  well-designed 
core  of  permanent  construction  and  would 
be  acceptable  In  exchr\nge  for  temporary 
buildings. 

None  of  the  hospitals  being  surrendered 
by  the  armed  services  Is  suitable  for  the 
care  of  neuropsychiatrlc  patients  A  care- 
ful survey  has  been  made  of  the  Oliver  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Augusta.  Ga..  and  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Hospital.  Long  Beach.  Calif  .  to 
determine  whether  those  hcepitals  could  be 
adaptable  for  use  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  it  has 
been  determined  that  substantial  savings  to 
the  Government  with  no  decrease  In  the 
standards  for  veterans'  care  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  utilization  by  the  Veterans' 
Admirlstration  cf  these  two  service  hospi- 
tals. The  Veterans'  Adminstratlon  has  there- 
fore been  directed  to  take  over  the  Oliver 
General  Hospital  and  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Hospital  not  later  than  July  1.  1950.  Plans 
for  the  Oliver  General  Hospital  are  predicated 
on  reconversion  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Peachtree  Road.  Atlanta,  from 
tuberculosis  to  a  225-bed  ^eneral  medical  hos- 
pital. Oliver  will  be  operated  as  a  500-bed 
hospital.  225  for  tuberculosis  and  275  for  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  beds.  The  Vet- 
erar^  Administration  hospital  at  Chamblee, 
Ga  .  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Oliver  Hospital  Is  opened  and  will  be 
completely  deactivated  by  January  1.  1951. 

The  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital  will  replace 
the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  at  Van 
N'-iys.  Calif  ,  which  Is  of  temporary  construc- 
tion. This  wUl  permit  the  utilization  of  the 
Van  Nuys  property  as  the  site  for  the  new 
1.000-bed  :  europsychlatrlc  hospital  which  Is 
authorized  for  the  Los  Angeles  area.  This 
new  neuropsychiatrlc  hospital  will  have  a 
complete  general  medical  and  surgical  sec- 
tion which  will  Include  a  staff  especially 
qiialifled  to  care  fur  eligible  paraplegic  pa- 
tients living  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

In  (UMral.  hospitals  built  or  acquired  by 
the  armsd  sendees  during  the  war  were  con- 
structed with  the  Idea  that  they  were  to 
n.eet  a  passing  emergency.  They  were  de- 
signed fur  rapid  cunsuucllon  or  conversion 


and  the  materials  used  In  them  were  Inferior 
and  selected  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  possible, 
those  Items  which  were  critically  neec.ed  for 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  type  of  hospital  that  best  suit  -d  the 
emergency  needs  was  designed  on  the  hori- 
zontal plan.  This  type  of  hospital  covers  a 
large  territory  and  consequently  Is  highly  In- 
efficient In  Its  use  of  personnel.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  continued  operation  of 
the  hospitals  at  Waltham.  Mass.;  Phoenix- 
vllle. Pa.;  and  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  undtr  any 
conditions  would  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be 
an  extravagance  rather  than  an  economy. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  during  the 
war  the  armed  services  could  secure  prac- 
tically unlimited  manpower  In  their  hospi- 
tals, while  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
making  every  effort  to  keep  Us  manp<jwer 
requirements  to  a  minimum.  It  is  considered 
highly  Impwrtant,  both  t)ecause  of  the  per- 
sonnel problem  and  the  excessive  mainte- 
nance costs,  that  permanent  hospitals  which 
will  provide  a  maximum  In  fire  resistant 
qualities  be  furnished.  For  these  reasons 
the  hospitals  being  constructed  by  this  ad- 
ministration are  designed  in  compact  plants 
with  architecture  of  a  vertical  rather  than 
a  horizontal  type  to  permit  all  elements  be- 
ing brought  closely  together  for  convenience 
of  operation. 

The  information  contained  In  exhibits  A 
and  B  referred  to  In  your  letter  has  been 
revised  to  reflect  current  conditions.  These 
revisions  are  attached. 

The  information  relative  to  the  neuro- 
psychlatric-bed  situation  as  given  in  my  let- 
ter of  August  4.  1949.  revised  as  of  February 
28.  1950.  Is  shown  below: 
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The  system  totals  for  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  at  February  28,  were 
as  follows: 
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Ol.  this  date  a  total  of  7.530  beds  were 
reported  unavailable.  1.251  beds  In  TB.  1.292 
In  NP.  and  4.987  in  O.  M.  &.  S.  hospitals.  Of 
these  beds  3.712  were  reported  unavailable 
due  to  lack  of  personnel,  1.529  due  to  altera- 
tions or  construction,  and  332  for  other  rea- 
sons. There  were  no  unavailable  beds  at 
the  four  hospitals  you  are  particularly  In- 
terested In.  except  137  for  Coatesvllle.  Pa. 

Nearly  all  new  G.  M.  &  S.  hospitals  now 
au'-horizcd  include  capacity  for  psychotic 
patients.  Tlie  total  buUdlng  program  as  now 
authorized  provides  for  an  Increase  of  some 
8.000  beds  for  psychotic  patients  over  the 
number  now  in  operation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O    W    Clask. 
He:  utif  Adnimntrator, 
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ExHisn  A 
Estimated  obligations  incurred  on   24  eliminated  hospitals 
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»2 

Transfer 
(') 
2S 
161 

^ 

4    Decatur,  111.  (G.M) 

.._ 

5    l)t  troif,  Mirh.  (TB) 

..———« 

6.  I»uluth,  Minn.  (d.M) 

7    Fl  1'a.so  Tei   (N'P) 



8.  OaiiiesvUle.  FU.  (NP) 

9.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (GM) 

10.  Greenville.  S.  C.  (GM) 

11.  Harrisburc.  Pa.  (GM; 

12    Houston.  Tex.  (NP) 

- 

20 

1,1.  Klamath  Falls.  Oreji.  (GM) 

14.  .Mound  Bayou,  Miss.  (GM) 

15.  Norman,  okla.  (NP) 

Ifl    Salwhiirv   N   C    (NP) 

17   Tallahassee.  Fla.  (G.M) 

244 

767 
221 

162 

47b 

57 

128 

«6 



1H    Tr4Klo   Ohio  (N'P) 

19!  Tupelo.  Miss.  (GM) 

Assigned  to  V.\  for  desiitn  (5) 

1500 

74 

i                 «^ 

10  1 

1.  Columbis,  8.  C.  (addition)  (GM).. 

2.  Memphis.  Tenn.  (NP; 

t    Vpw  S'ork    N    Y    (CHR) 

XK) 

1.000 

1,000 

300 

100 

16 

•1« 

:::::. 

(*) 

10 

Transfer 

3 
55 

I 

3 
45 

4.  San  Dieiro.  Calif.  (GM) 

e.  Thomasville,  Ga.  (GM) — 

..::: 

>  Ohlipationii  for  sites  in  the  main  can  be  salvs^td  by  the  GovcmmcLL 

•  f^ite  net  acquired. 

•  Plans  and  <!te  used  for  snotber  hospital  project 

•  Obligateil  by  Corps  of  Enginttrs. 

IsoTX.— VA  overhead  costs  are  not  incladed  in  the  above  figures. 


ExHiBrr  B 


Estimated  obligations  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  specified  categories  of  costs  on  15 

hospitals  altered  in  size 


B«.-d  cupacity 

'i  iiijiLNiii !--  of  do'.'irs 

Previ- 
ous 

Revised 

Estimated  design  costs 

Estimated 

obligations 

incTirred 

and  to  be 

incurred 

for  sites 

/ 

Estimated 
oblieations 

to  be  in- 
cu-Ted  Ibr 

redesign 

Eiiti.ii3te<J  ob- 

Iijtalion5  in- 
curred prior  to 
redesign' 

Estimated 
other 

oblieations 
iDcarred 
pnor  to 

A'B 
con- 
tracts 

Otba 

ledesiKn 

ToUl  (15)  altered  in  size. ._ 

14,  445 

Q   Ml               f>  (MM 

txsii 

tSMI 

18.432 

Assigned  to  C.  of  E.  (10)  „ 

9,445 

6.  .Ml  1            1.742  1    3.511 

£01 

llo3    

750 
745 

750 
l.OU) 

i.ono 
1,250 
1.300 
l.OUO 
LOOO 

5t*i                '  U9 

1«4 
MS 

25 
371 
609 
.    457 
371 
410 
«»n 

48 

109 

80 

23 

90 

100 

ll.i 

64 

96 

86 

•Donatirn 
«50 

«2.»:s 

249 
•135 

l'« 

1  KsMasCiiy.  Mo.  (GM) 

t.  Looisville,  Ky.  (GM) 

4.  New  York,  X.  Y.  (G.M) 

6.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (G.M) 

e.  P*lsbBrfh,  Pa  (XP< 

5<0 

1, 2.1*^ 

1,0«KI 
751) 
5«^ 
5110 

»150 

Sis 
•155 

94 

>156 

»155 

325 

•    At    T./wi<«    Ma    M'iNIl 

«1^ 
2M 
»47 

t.  ByraciLsf.  N.  Y   (GM) 

m  Washington.  D.  C.  (GM) 

•^1 

■  ' ■» 

Assigned  to  VA(5) 

5,lW)  ,  .      3.1WI  1               9»  i 

140 

2.329  1 

1.  Atlanta,  Oa.  (GM) 

2.  rhicaeo.  ni.  (GM^ 

3    Clev«  land.  Ohk)  {\P^ 

:.v) 
i.ono 

1.250 
1.000 
1,000 

5«) 
.1»«i 
l,.i.i 
5*«J 
5iV 

110 
157 
i\» 
153 
149 

= 

o 

37 

8 

10 

as 

»250 

•1,096 

3S4 

C33 

«97 



4.  Cleveland.  Ohio  iGM) 

5.  Oklahoma  City.  Okb.  (GM) 

«  Oblijs'ions  for  topographic,  sub-cil  and  utihites  sUniies  as  well  a.*  a  substaniL-i  portion  of  tlie  obi:«a;ioc«  ?oe 
final  «orking  drawings  and  speciftcatiuas  caa  be  salvaged  by  tlie  Govemment. 

•  J^ite  acquired. 

» Re<ic<iim  N'i'ir  accomplished  by  V.\.  .  .  _  .  ^  .  .    _       .  a 

«  ApproTimately  $140.(X«)  was  obl*at«d  nrtor  to  eweeBation  of  orip.nal  A  2  contract;  balaace  represents  estmated 
settlement  cwt  on  current  A  Z  contract  wWh  is  in  the  process  of  bting  cancf  led. 

^;oTK.— V.4  OTcrbead  cuc>ts  are  not  incladed  in  the  above  figurvs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  reply  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shows  how  much 
It  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  make 
a  saving  of  about  $280,000,000  as  a  result 
of  the  16,000-bed  reduction  order. 

On  the  24  hospitals  eliminated  by  the 
16,000-bed  reduction  program  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  already  ex- 
pended $7,877,000;  an  additional  $2,668,- 
000  was  spent  in  redesigning  15  hospitals 
making  a  grand  total  of  $10,545,000 
which  is  a  loss  sustained  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  putting  the  program 
into  effect. 

On  the  basis  that  it  cost  the  Veterans' 
Administration  $22,000  per  bed  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals  one  can  readily 
see  that  the  money  lost  is  just  about 
sufiBcient  to  build  and  equip  three  mod- 
ern Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

If  the  decision  of  the  President  in  can- 
celing the  16,000  beds  was  in  the  name  of 
economy  the  American  people  and  the 
veterans  in  particular  have  been  short- 
changed. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

r       HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NIW  TCBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.      Mr.    Speaker, 

under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Rjecoro, 
I  include  the  forty-fifth  article  by  Mr. 
Fiank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 

BiGCKST  SToaT 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  lucky  accident  in  the  late  sununer  of 
1933  put  me  directly  In  the  path  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  recognition  proceedings. 

It  was  considered  verv  fancy  In  1933  for 
B  reporter  to  have  the  State.  War,  and  Navy 
run.  The  White  House,  ol  course,  was  big- 
gest of  all.  and  the  noisiest  was  covering  Gen. 
Hugh  Johnson,  boss  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 

Johnson  hoicd  up  in  the  then  brand-new 
Commerce  Department  Building.  And  while 
the  captains  of  industry  waited  humbiy  out- 
side on  hard  chairs  for  a  moment  with  him 
he  wouid  regale  reporters  with  wonderful 
dirty  stories  while  his  special  assistant,  the 
charming  Robbie.  wou.d  fry  onions  and  grill 
sie^  in  the  back  room. 

Shortly  afcer  Augtist  1933  I  ^^s  shifted 
from  the  NRA  to  tl.e  State,  War,  Na^7  beat. 

As  best  I  remember,  the  occasion  Involved 
a  little  unpleasantness  between  Johnson  and 
the    then    Washington    Herald. 

Mr.  Dick  Lee  was  wrltint;  in  those  days  a 
column  for  the  New  York  News,  with  the  now- 
famous  title  of  Capitol  Stuff,  and  the  Herald 
used  It 

Congress  had  just  put  the  ax  to  prohibi- 
tion and  3.2  beer  was  everywhere,  pending 
the  full  return  cT  Mr.  E^rlevcom. 

Around  the  comer  or  Thirteenth  Street 
from  the  Herald  there  was  then  a  very  fancy 
speakeasy,  as  illegal  as  it  was  fancy,  also  aa 
widely  known. 

A  Joke  master  named  Jack  CHeam  waa 
proprietor  and  to  some  extent  owner.  Mr. 
Er:.in  Brown,  now  a  sedate  lamiiy  man  whose 
artistry   is   nationally   known,   had   painted 
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bAncUom«  muril*  on  one  wall  depicting  fa- 
moua  men  in  bappv  mcxxla. 

One  dav  Ui  Dick  Lee  reported  In  Capitol 
Stuff  a  hialorlcal  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
Old  Blue  Eagle  had  put  In  at  O  Hearn  s  loc 
a  anort  (and  why  not.  aa  who  didn't),  but 
had  been  refused  admtsaion. 

Aa  Mr  Lee  told  it.  Johnson  had  wared  tel- 
ef^rama  from  Henry  Pt»rd  to  prove  his  iden- 
tity, had  i^iven  out  with  his  beat  cavalry  brass 
basso  with  demands  tor  righl-ol-way.  And 
had  got  toaaed. 

Well,  when  the  dust  settled  apologies  wer* 
extended  to  ai;. 

A  member  of  Mr  OHearns  working  force 
•i{dained  to  Mr  Lee  and  others  that  it  was 
Jtist  too  bad.  but  in  view  of  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  district  attorney  could  close  up 
ttiis  home  from  home  if  it  became  neces- 
sary— and  so.  fellows,  it  Just  didn't  happen. 
Nobody  knows  what  you're  talking. 

Therefore  it  looked  as  if  the  press  services 
would  do  about  all  the  news  getting  neces- 
sary for  the  Heraid  at  NRA. 

So  I  got  on  over  to  the  new  assignment  of 
watchiug  what  happened  among  diplomats. 
generals,  admirals,  and  all  their  fanciful  in- 
terwts. 

In  those  days  State  and  War  shared  the 
wonderful  old  monstrosity  you  can  see  now 
any  tinie  you  pass  by  the  White  House  going 
west.  The  facade  was  said  to  be  copied  after 
Versailles."  The  main  corridors  Inside  were 
paved  with  black  and  white  stone. 

Stately  colored  gentlemen  had  small  tables 
outside  the  principal  officea,  and  wi*_h  greater 
dignity  than  any  ambftasador  they  would  rise 
and  open  the  httie  swinging  lattice  doors  for 
passengers  in  and  out. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  those  tlmea 
was  the  huge  scandal  created  among  these 
highly  proper  and  conventional  guardians — 
most  of  them  were  deacons  or  lawyers  and 
some  were  both — when  the  back  door  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  burst  open  and 
the  Cuban  Ambassador  came  flying  out,  with 
Cordell  Hull  right  behind  him  using  language 
that  would  encourage  a  sergeant. 

Karly  In  -toy  mission  there,  I  got  to  know 
•  Maj.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  around  on  the 
Army  s  side  of  the  main  corridor,  who  was 
military  secretary  to  Chief  of  Stall  Douglas 
liacAnhur. 

Upstairs  on  the  third  floor  was  a  round- 
faced,  pleasant  career  diplomat  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Kelley,  In  charge  of  eastern  Euro- 
pean affairs. 

Before  long  Mr.  Kelley  was  to  learn  of  th« 
excruciating  pain  and  misfortune  that  can 
come  to  a  man  for  standing  up  and  being 
right  when  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  were 
wrong. 

Rober*  Kelley  was  the  first  but  not  the  last 
United  States  diplomat  to  be  crushed  by  our 
own  Government  for  being  right  on  Russia. 
1  will  tell  about  that  later 

And  down  in  a  little  cubbyhole  off  the 
Secretary  of  State's  main  corridor,  there  was 
a  smiling,  noncommittal  man  bent  on  miJc- 
Ing  a  comeback. 

He  had  already  caused  a  sensation  even 
before  Mr.  Ro<jsevelt  took  office,  by  showing 
up  in  Europe  as  an  unofficial  ambassador,  and 
now  he  was  in  full  pover. 

He  had  two  beautiful  and  elegant  secre- 
taries, and  he  had  p>alace  rivals  all  over  the 
city,  not  to  mention  all  over  the  building  In 
which  he  worked. 

He  was  gracious  i»nd  polite  to  all  callers, 
but  he  was  clearly  preoccupied  with  larga 
duties. 

His  name  was  William  ChrUtian  Bullitt 
and  his  mission  was  to  organize  for  Mr, 
Roosevelt  the  details  of  Soviet  recognition. 


GoTfrnment  Policies  Are  Detrimental  to 
the  Coal  and  Railroad  Indastriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PIN.NSTLVANt.i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  V.\N  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  problems  confronting  the 
residents  of  my  con,cre.ssional  district  is 
the  menace  of  existint;  Government  pol- 
icies to  the  coal  and  railroad  industries. 

The  Government  policy  of  subsidizing 
fuel  substitutes  such  as  hydro-power 
projects  as  well  as  the  importation  of 
foreign  oil,  steel,  and  coal  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  in  particular  with  the  economy  of 
central  Pennsylvania. 

This  morning  I  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  or  causes  of  increas- 
ing unemployment  in  the  coal,  oil,  silver, 
zinc.  lead,  and  railroad  industries. 

In  my  statement  which  follows  I  en- 
deavored to  impress  the  committee  with 
the  serious  situation  that  e.\ists  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvama  because  of  the  impor- 
tation of  cheap  foreign  oil,  and  the  need 
for  immediate  action  by  Congress  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  as  follows: 

Go\-i:RXMr.vT   Policies   Are   Detriment.^l   to 
THE  Coal  axd  Railroad  Industhies 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
your  committee  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
emphasizing  the  great  menace  that  existing 
Government  policies  represent  to  the  coal 
and  railroad  industries. 

My  congressional  district  Is  one  that  de- 
pends upon  coal  for  its  Ufeblood  and  when 
the  miners  are  digging  coal  and  the  railroads 
are  transporting  it  to  market,  we  have  a 
happy  population. 

In  discussing  the  plight  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry I  recognize  the  differences  that  from 
time  to  time  have  existed  between  labor 
and  management.  Then,  too.  there  is  a 
natural  trend  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
to  tise  substitute  fuels  for  many  reasons. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  coal  Industry 
has  found  that  the  industry's  greater  threat 
comes  from  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  All  of  these  pcjllcles  have 
been  formulated  by  Congress.  Therefore,  If 
any  real  contribution  is  to  be  made  to  the 
coal  Industry,  Congress  is  Its  only  means  of 
salvation. 

Before  discussing  how  Government  policies 
are  destroying  the  coal  Industry,  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  realize  how  the  demand  for 
coal  has  fallen  sharply  from  war  and  post- 
war levels. 

Let  me  quote  information  on  this  subject 
from  an  article  in  the  March  21.  1950,  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Juurnal.  written  by  staff 
correspondent  Philip  Oeyelln: 

••In  1M7  exporu  to  coal-short  European 
countries  and  to  Canada  totaled  69,000,000 
tons  Last  year  they  were  down  to  some 
27000.000  as  Etu-upeau  mines  got  back  la 
full  operation. 


"In  this  country  3  years  ago,  coal  was  sup- 
plying 50  percent  of  the  energy  for  homes 
and  industry.  By  last  year  its  share  was 
down  to  38  9  percent. 

••The  railroads  have  been  taking  less  and 
less  coal  as  they  put  In  more  oll-burnlng  Die- 
sel engines.  In  1947  they  bought  109.000.000 
tons  of  coal.  Last  year  they  took  less  than 
70,000.000  tons,  a  drop  of  37  percent.  More 
electric  utility  companies  are  finding  Its  an 
economy  to  shift  to  oil.  too.  They  consumed 
only  80.000.000  tons  of  coal  last  year,  com- 
pared with  95.000.000  in  1948. 

"Meanwhile,  householders  have  been  swing- 
ing to  oil  at  a  rapid  clip.  Last  year  oil  burn- 
er sales  were  up  39  percent  over  1918.  while 
factory  shipments  of  warm-air  coal  furnaces 
dropped  47  percent.  Where  natural  gas  is 
available,  this  fuel  Is  grabbing  some  coal 
customers,  too. 

"These  shifts  to  competitive  fuels  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  apace  unless  the  coal  in- 
dustry can  lower  the  price  of  its  fuel.  Indus- 
try observers  believe." 

In  discussing  Government  policies  and 
their  threftt  to  the  coal  industry  let  us  con- 
sider the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  com- 
monly called  TVA.  As  of  June  30,  1949,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  appropri- 
ated for  TVA  approximately  $767,000,000  with 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $49,500,000 
made  available  as  of  July  1,  1949.  If  you 
total  the  cost  of  TVA  to  the  taxpayers  in- 
cluding interest  and  tax  costs  of  TVA  produc- 
tion that  are  not  paid  by  TVA.  you  then  have 
an  over-all  figure  ranging  from  $884,000,000 
up  to  $1,200,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  the  TVA,  which  operated  at  a  total  net 
loss  of  over  $113,000,000,  If  interest  cost  of 
financing  is  charged  to  TVA  for  the  period 
from  1934  through  1947.  generated  by  water 
power  more  than  13.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity.  This  production  of  elec- 
tricity, subsidized  by  the  Government  up  to 
$1,200,000,000  in  terms  of  coal  equivalent, 
amounts  to  about  8.500.000  tons.  This 
amount  of  coal  means  over  $44,000,000  in  rev- 
enue to  coal  companies  and  over  $2^.000.000 
In  miners'  wages,  or  an  annual  wage  of  $4, COO 
to  5,750  workers. 

To  the  railroads  the  eight  and  one-half 
million  tons  of  coal  displaced  by  TVA  means 
a  loss  of  twenty-seven  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  revenue,  with  over  $12,000,000 
representing  wages  of  railroad  employees,  or 
a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year  to  3.333  railroad 
workers. 

In  addition  to  the  TVA  and  passing  over 
similar  Government  projects,  we  have  the 
threat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project 
which  has  been  in  and  out  of  Congress  since 
1914.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  eco- 
nomic monstrosity  has  been  placed  at  any- 
where from  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
to  almost  three  times  that  amount,  or  three 
and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

These  estimates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way were  made  prior  to  1940  and  must  be 
increased  to  reflect  price  Increases  if  a  true 
cost  as  of  today  is  to  be  shown.  By  increas- 
ing these  estimates  in  the  same  proportion 
as  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  other 
than  farm  products  and  f(X>ds  increased  In 
January  1950  over  January  1940,  they  range 
from  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
over  $2,000,000,000. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  United  Statee 
portion  of  the  cost  is  more  than  half,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way could  easily  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
more  than  the  TVA  has  cost  to  date,  which 
Is  up  to  $1,200,000,000 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  as  originally 
planned,  looking  at  the  power  part  of  it  only, 
would  displace  about  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  annually,  which  would  nvan 
a  loss  in  revenue  to  coal  companies  of  $28.- 


000.000.  Of  thU  am'^nint.  almost  $15,000,000 
would  be  lost  in  miners'  wa^res.  or  an  armual 
salary  of  $4,000  to  3.750  workers 

FYom  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads,  they 
would  likewlre  suffer  a  loss  of  over  $18  000.- 
000  in  revenue,  with  about  $8,000,000  of  that 
amount  representing  a  loss  to  railroad  em- 
ployees In  wages,  or  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year 
to  2  222  employees. 

Another  facTor  to  be  considered  is  the  Im- 
portation of  cheap  foreien  oil.  as  well  as  any 
foreign  oil.  At  the  present  time  forcien  oil 
Is  being  dumped  on  our  American  market  at 
the  rate  of  885  000  barrels  a  day  and  covers 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  oil.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  72  percent  over  the  daUy  average 
in  1947. 

Out  of  this  total  of  885.000  barrels,  about 
460.000  barrels  are  fuel  oil,  and  this  quantity 
is  equal  to  115.000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  I 
do  not  claim  that  every  barrel  of  low-priced 
oil  from  foreign  countries  displaces  ccal,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  foreign  oil  Im- 
ported does  take  the  place  of  coal.  Over  s 
period  of  a  year,  this  quantity  of  foreign 
oil  displaces  4C.000.000  t-ons  o!  coal,  which 
means  the  loss  of  $104,000,000  in  miners' 
wages,  or  an  annual  wage  of  $4,000  to  26.000 
workers.  It  also  means  the  loss  of  $130,000.- 
000  In  railroad  revenue,  of  which  about  $58.- 
000.000  would  represent  workers'  wages  or 
$3,600  annually  to  16.389  railroad  employees. 
Withcut  doubt  the  fioodlng  of  the  United 
States  with  this  cheap  foreign  oil  that  dis- 
places coal  on  the  Industrial  power  and  heat- 
ing market  is  rendering  a  death  blow  to  the 
ccal  and  railroad  Industries. 

Since    1949   at    least   177   coal   mines   have, 
been  abandoned  or  closed  and  nearly  18.000 
scft-coal  miners  have  lost  their  Jobs. 

To  be  frark.  ghost  towns  are  beginning 
to  spring  up  m  my  congressional  district 
and  in  other  congressional  districts  where 
coal  Is  mined.  This  development  can  be 
mostly  charged  to  the  Government's  policy 
of  permlttli:g  the  Importation  of  cheap 
foreign  oil. 

Let  us  look  at  the  steel  industry  for  a 
moment.  Because  of  importers  of  foreign- 
made  steel  oTenng  fast  delivery  at  prices 
10  to  18  percent  lower  tiinn  domestic 
vendors,  our  steel  Industry  suffers,  as  does 
coal,  from  the  result  of  our  foreign-trade 
policy. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning.  Government 
policies  are  a  menace  to  the  coal  Industry 
and  the  present  administration  or  Congress 
cannot  deny  this  fact.  If  the  Government 
want*  to  help  the  ccal  Industry,  let  It  cease 
the  program  of  subsidizing  hydropcwer 
projects,  such  as  TVA  and  ethers.  Let  Con- 
gress shelve  the  St.  L.iwrence  seaway  project 
and  let  the  administration  restrict  Imports 
of  lorelgn-mined  coal,  oil.  and  steel. 

In  connection  with  the  Imports  of  cheap 
foreign  oil.  President  Truman  has  ample 
authority  to  restrict  these  Imports. 

Under  existing  laws  he  can  renegotiate 
nrrcements  with  foreign  countries  regard- 
ing the.^e  imports.  If  he  wishes  he  can 
put  them  on  a  quota  basis  and  also  in- 
crease the  present  excise  tax  on  foreign 
oU  from  10 ',2  cents  a  barrel  to  Its  former 
tax  of  21  cents  a  barrel.  I  Join  many 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  recent  proposal 
that  the  tax  be  Increased  to  $1.05  a  barrel 
to  halt  the  Inflow  of  this  cheap  petroleum. 
I  repeat,  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  take  action  as  outlined  when  he  sees 
that  damage  Is  being  done  by  imports. 

To  be  fair.  Congress  can  also  take  action. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  quickest  means 
of  correcting  the  situation  is  for  President 
Truman  to  act  in  curbing  the  imports  of 
foreign  oil. 

I  saw  the  present  situation  developing 
months  ago  and  not  oniy^lld  I  rddress  the 
Hotise  on  April  21,  1950,  but  on  May  2.  1050, 


I  Introduced  Hotise  Concurrent  Beeolutlon 
199.  a  bUI  designed  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Fuel  Policy.  This 
Joint  committee  Is  In  no  way  related  to 
President  Truman's  proposal  for  a  congres- 
sional InveJ'tlgatlon  of  the  coal  Industry,  par- 
ticularly, its  labor-management  affairs. 

To  the  contrary  my  resolution  is  designed 
to  provide  an  over-all  study  of  the  fuel  policy 
of  our  Government,  regarding  the  tise  of  all 
fuels  Including  coal.  cU.  nattiral  gas.  and  at 
the  same  time  to  determine  our  natural  re- 
serves of  such  fuels 

The  study  will  also  include  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  subsidizing  fuel  substitutes 
such  as  hydropcwer  projects  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  foreign  oil.  Unfortunately. 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  action  to  date 
by  the  Hotise  Rules  Committee  on  my 
resolution. 

The  coal  and  railroad  industries  in  my 
congressional  district  are  suffering  as  the 
result  of  the  Government  policies  I  have 
outlined.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we 
can  get  action  from"  the  White  House  regard- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  oil  or  from  the 
Congress  because  the  situation  Is  so  serlotis 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  STEFAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  I  have  thought  about  packaging  as 
a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  production 
and  distribution  of  the  multiple  prod- 
ucts of  our  versatile  and  prolific  econ- 
omy.   I  have  been  interested  in  the  sub- 
stantial prcg-ress  already  made  in  this 
field  and  curious  about  progress  reason- 
ably to  be  expected.    The  search  for  lit- 
erature   on    the    subject    revealed    the 
scarcity    of    material    that   constituted 
anything  like  historical  continuity,  com- 
pleteness and  outlook  for  the  future.    I 
am  plad  to  have  come  across  the  Story 
of  Packagin;;.  recently  t^Titten  by  Robert 
Sidney  Dickens,   president  of   Dickens, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  package  and  industrial  de- 
signers.   Mr.  Dickens  is  an  outstanding 
contemporary  industrial  designer  and  he 
has  set  down  the  clear  and  complete 
story  of  packaeing  that  I  am  glad  to 
make  part  of  these  remarks  for  the  in- 
formation of  many  with  interest  in  this 
subject. 

Thi  Stokt  or  PACKAcma 
(By  Robert  Sklney  Dickens,  president,  Dick- 
ens, Inc.,  Chicago,  package  and  industrial 
designers) 

Today  the  farmer,  laborer,  technician, 
white-collar  worker,  prcresslonal  man.  and 
all  the  rest  continue  to  perform  their  varied 
Jobs  which  go  to  make  up  the  American  pro- 
dtictlcn  team.  It  is  their  combined  efforts 
which  provide  the  United  States  with  more 
food  and  more  products  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

The  United  States  stands  alone  in  all  the 
world  as  the  only  country  which  annually 
produces  more  of  ail  types  of  food  and  goods 
than  lU  people  can  consume.  The  high 
standard  of  living  In  the  United  States  has 
given  its  people  an  enormous  apjsetite,  and 


in  addition  a  very  selectlre  appetite  which 
demands  the  exact  product  appealing  to  tbctr 
particular  taste. 

While  almost  all  the  otber  countries  of  tb« 
world  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  produc- 
ing enough  of  the  needed  food  and  goods  for 
domestic  consumption,  the  United  States  an- 
nually battles  but  one  basic  economic  prob- 
lem— that  of  maintaining  Its  high  produc- 
tion in  order  that  Jobs  will  exist  for  all. 

High  production  of  meat  and  milk,  tractors 
and  toys,  cars  and  candy,  lipsticks  and  lem- 
ons, soap  and  shirts,  beer  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda  18  malnUilned  only  as  long  as  Amer- 
ica's mass  merchandising  genius  can  stay 
one  step  abead  of  iU  huge  productive  capac- 
ity. 

This  merchandising  genius  Is  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  combined  efforts  of  the  salesman. 
the  advertising  man,  the  big  corporation 
head,  the  little  corner  grocer,  and  lota  more. 
It  is  their  team  which  must  carry  the  ball 
after  It  Is  delivered.  No  whistle  Is  blown  for 
time  out.  Delay  and  tmcertainty  will  per- 
mit the  goods  to  cram  the  warehouses.  The 
store  shelves  will  overfiow  and  all  this  even- 
tually win  be  reflected  in  the  no-help-wanted 
signs  hung  on  factory  walls. 

Of  all  the  links  In  the  country's  vast  mer- 
chandising chain,  one  alone  stands  as  sort 
of  an  unsung  hero.  Unsung,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  behaves  in  the  fashion  of  a  silent 
salesman.  It  is  everywhere  and  yet  no  one 
is  particularly  aware  of  its  presence.  Yet 
It  continues  In  Its  own  highly  efficient  tf 
not  dramatic  way  to  help  sell  the  food  and 
goods  which  pour  from  the  wheat  fields,  the 
orange  groves,  the  dairy  lands,  and  all  the 
factories  which  make  up  the  big  industries 
of  oiu-  Nation.  This  merchandUing  link  is 
the  common  package  which  houses  almost 
all  the  products  manufactured. 

The  package  as  it  exists  today — whether  It 
contains  toothpicks  or  toasters,  meat  or 
milk,  cigarettes  or  candy,  lipstick  or  lace 
panties — Just  didn't  happen.  It  resulted 
from  the  many  years  of  research  and  effort 
of  men  who  struggled  to  find  ways  to  pack- 
age the  goods  of  a  country  whose  unlimited 
production  capacity  denianded  development 
of  methods  to  merchandise  its  products  with 
e£cient  alacrity. 

Today  a  substantial  share  of  the  sales 
ste;un  moving  any  product  lies  in  the  p'olllng 
power  of  the  package.  Package  designers 
keep  thflr  fingers  riveted  to  the  pulse  of  tlie 
American  constuner  to  create  the  right  com- 
bUiatlon  of  color,  typography,  and  trade- 
tuiirk  adcruing  the  package  which  will  in- 
ject the  added  sell  Into  any  product  offered 
the  American  public. 

But  long  before  the  package  designer  com- 
bined art  with  merchandising  techniques  to 
create  such  things  as  absolute  product 
identity.  Impulse  sales,  and  dramatic  prod- 
uct displays  which  move  American  goods 
frcm  Etore'shelf  to  horr.e,  there  were  those 
whcse  Inventiveness  created  the  materials 
and  machinery  which  produces  the  many 
types  of  pnckaglng  housing  almost  all  the 
countless  products  sold. 

Packaging  as  we  know  !t  today  is  traced 
to  a  series  of  early  patents.  From  these 
erupted  the  packaging  pioneers.  The  prin- 
ciples of  canning  date  from  1809.  It  was 
then,  Nicholas  Appert,  a  French  confec- 
tioner, experimented  with  food  processing. 
He  devised  a  method  for  keeping  food  lor 
lone  periods  of  time  In  sealed  containers. 
He  sealed  fish,  fruits,  cooked  meats,  and 
veeetables  In  glass  containers  and  placed 
them  in  boiling  water  for  a  period  of  time. 
His  sealing  compound  wcis  reported  to  be 
a  cement  made  of  cheese  and  powdered  lime 
which  quickly  hardened.  It  was  both  heat 
and  water  resistant.  Appert  won  12.000  gold 
francs  for  making  It  possible  for  Napoleon 
to  carry  eupplles  for  his  army  on  the  way  to 
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Moscow.  A  year  later  Durrand  received  the 
first  patent  for  making  tin  cans. 

WUllam  Underwood,  the  first  American 
canner.  Degan  packing  fruit  and  tomatoes 
Ic  tin  cans  in  1821 

The  first  collapsible  tube  was  made  In  th« 
United  States  In   1840. 

In  1864  Robert  Gair.  of  Bro<^k!yn.  started 
to  make  folding  boxes.  They  were  made 
by  scortnR  the  blanks  Individually  and  then 
cutting  the  flaps,  about  20  at  a  time,  with 

•  heavy  knife.  While  examining  a  seed  en- 
velope job  that  had  gone  wrong  in  his  plant. 
Galr  accidentally  discovered  a  way  to  cut  and 
crease  folding  box  blanks.  The  paper  on 
the  envelope  had  been  cut  through  by  type 
on  the  printing  plates.  G.'^lr  conceived  the 
method  of  replacing  printing  plates  on  a 
press  with  rules  and  knives  which  would 
crease  and  cut  the  box  blanks.  This  method 
today  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  folding  cartons. 

This  was  followed  by  Riegels  first  glassine 
-  paper  in  1873  One  of  the  earliest  set-up  box 
companies  was  established  that  year. 

The  transformation  from  the  cracker  bar- 
rel to  the  supermarket  started  in  18&6  when 
the  National  Biscuit  Co.  decided  to  market 

•  soda  cracker  that  would  require  protec- 
tion from  breakage  and  moisture  instead  of 
the  old-type  hardtack  cracker.  Hardtack 
crackers  had  been  shipped  In  cracker  bar- 
rels, thus  the  term  'cracker-barrel  da>-s."  For 
the  new  soda  cracker,  the  biscuit  company 
develcp»d  a  folding  carton  Ui.ed  with  a  waxed 
paper  and  a  printed  overwrap. 

The  packaging  march  was  under  wav  and 
mechanical  development  resulted  as  the  nat- 
ural bjjjroduct  of  a  new  merchandising 
era.  'fte  advent  and  use  of  electricity 
brought  countless  developments,  among  them 
the  hist  semiautomatic  electrical  weighing 
machine  m  1894. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
automatic  machinery  for  the  filling  and  mak- 
ing of  cartons  was  developed  Paper  box 
machinery  also  appeared  on  the  packaging 
horizon  about  this  time.  Activity  Increased 
In  the  development  of  printing  collapsible 
tubes  and  in  bottle  filling  equlj-ment  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  first  appeared  in  canned  form 
In  1905  The  first  glass  bottling  machinery 
was  ir.tnxluced  In  1908.  rapidly  expanding 
many  Industries,  especlallv  pharmaceuticals 
and  cosmetics.  Mechanized  packaging  had 
become  fact. 

Crowds  gathered  In  Times  Square  In  1913 
to  watch  a  cigarette  packaging  machine  in 
action.  Five  years  later  an  automatic  cigar 
making  machine  was  Introduced.  The  use 
of  foils  for  bags,  wraps,  and  boxes  appeared 
at  the  same  time  and  was  followed  rapidly 
by  perfected  sealing  equipment  and  the  in- 
troduction oi  plastics  for  packaging. 

Another  big  step  In  food  packaging  came 
In  1930  when  the  first  successful  commercial 
package  of  quick -frozen  foods  was  produced. 

The  foregoing  represents  scjme  of  the  mile- 
stones in  the  packaging  parade.  Each  new 
packaging  machine  was  reflected  In  the  in- 
creajed  production  of  industries  affected. 
Each  new  development  of  a  packaging  ma- 
terial from  paper  bags  tj  transparent  plas- 
tica  brought  with  it  new  ways  to  merchan- 
dise products  to  the  public. 

As  more  and  more  consumer  products  came 
out  ol  the  "cracker  barrel"  era.  the  need  for 
the  p«vckage  designer  began  to  evidence  itself. 
Mechanical  developments  creatc-d  the  need 
for  a  new  breed  of  mer^  handiaing  designers 
who  could  put  the  requued  sell  Into  the 
package. 

For  a  long  time  the  Job  of  creating  the 
design  or  exterior  styling  of  the  packu^e  fell 
to  the  fellow  in  the  hack  room  handy  with 
a  pencil.  The  art  departments  of  adver- 
tising agencies  gradually  were  called  upon 
♦o  Cieate  uackage  designs  fur  products  they 


were  selling.  But  the  package  designer  of 
today  was  missing.  His  appearance  sprang 
out  of  the  still  young  profession  of  indus- 
trial design  which  besnn  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  thirties.  Manufacturers  at  this 
time  were  searching  new  ways  to  put  more 
sell  into  their  products.  The  Industrial  de- 
signer had  some  answers  and  a  new  era  of 
product  design  was  under  way.  The  Indus- 
trial designer's  Job  of  styling  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  product  gradually  put  new 
sales  life  in  all  products. 

The  added  sell  put  in  consumer  products 
by  the  industrial  designer  and  the  mount- 
ing keenness  of  modern  competition  re- 
sulted In  even  greater  emphasis  on  package 
design  and  the  dire  need  for  specialists  to 
fulfill  this  function. 

The  industrial  designer,  possessed  of  a 
keen  merchandising  insight,  soon  realized 
the  big  selling  importance  of  the  package. 
As  a  result  he  began  to  direct  a  portion 
of  his  thinking  to  the  package.  A  well- 
desit^ned  product  demanded  an  equally  well- 
designed  package,  he  reasoned,  and  rightly 
so. 

With  the  added  Impact  of  the  product  de- 
signer's thinking  on  packaging,  a  new  pro- 
fession began  to  take  form — that  of  the  pack- 
age-design consultant. 

As  the  package  designer  began  to  make 
himself  heard  in  his  own  right,  a  whole 
new  concept  of  the  package  developed.  It 
was  recognized  as  a  mighty  sales  weapon 
and  streamlined  selling  and  mass  merchan- 
dising began  to  wave  Its  banner  with  revi- 
talized fury. 

A  whole  new  set  of  package  prerequisites 
were  developed  by  the  designer  who  looked 
at  package  creation  through  a  many-faceted 
merchandising  microscope  and  not  Just  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  the  package  pretty 
as  was  done  in  early  stages  by  the  back-room 
artist. 

Before  the  package  designer  begins  to  cre- 
ate the  merchandising  de.signs  for  a  new 
package,  he  must  gather  an  abundance  of 
information  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
needed  information  flows  from  the  sales,  ad- 
vertising, legal,  production,  and  purchasing 
departments,  as  well  as  from  top  manage- 
ment, which  today  is  realizing  more  and  more 
the  need  for  playing  a  part  In  package  devel- 
opment  if  production  levels  and  sales  posi- 
tions are  going  to  be  maintained  or  bettered. 
The  designer  is  concerned  with  a  lot  of 
questions.     Some  typical  ones  are: 

What  types  of  stores  will  sell  the  package? 
What   classes  of  consumers   will   buy   the 
package? 

How  much  of  the  selling  will  rest  on  the 
package's  shoulders? 

At  what  distance  must  the  package  be 
Identified? 

How  IS  the  package  shipped? 
What    protective    measures    are    required 
against  temperature,  moisture,  etc.? 

In  what  form  Is  the  package  received  in 
the  manufacturing  plant? 

What  are  the  filling  and  labellns^  methods? 
What  types  of  packaging  machinery  will  be 
Utilized'/ 

Is  the  package  Immediately  destroyed  In 
the  home? 

Is  the  package  used  to  store  contents  for 
the  consumer  until  used  up? 

Is  the  package  designed  for  reuse? 

Where  is  the  package  stored  In  the  home? 

EKjes  the  manufacturer  have  a  well-estab- 
lished trade-mark? 

Does  existing  packaging  of  the  manufac- 
turer have  a  standard  color  scheme  or  a  long- 
established  type  face? 

What  Government  requlremenU  exist  as  to 
•li;e.  labeling,  etc.? 

With  necessary  information  In  hand,  the 
designer  has  several  key  objectives  in  de- 
signing the  package  -The  package  deslt;n 
must  establish  absolute  product  Identity,  dis- 
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play  well,  reproduce  In  all  types  of  adver- 
tising and  promotional  material,  provide  per- 
tinent Information  quickly  to  the  consumer, 
stimulate  Impulse  sales,  help  the  sale  of 
other  products  In  the  line. 

Exhaustive  consumer  and  retailer  surveys 
are  conducted  often  by  the  designer  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  each  of  the  var- 
ious factors  that  will  be  reflected  in  the 
package  design.  Such  factors  include  color, 
illustration,  and  trade-mark.  Paired  com- 
parison tests  are  made  often  of  two  completed 
designs  for  consumer  reaction.  The  large 
expenditure  required  for  mass  packaging  of 
mass-produced  goods  makes  it  vitally  Im- 
portant that  guesswork  be  eliminated  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  projection  of  a 
new  package  design.  Once  a  new  design  is 
completed  and  ready  to  go  into  production 
In  the  various  packaging  processing  plants, 
large  Investment  is  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  various  types  of  packaging  ma- 
terials that  will  contain  his  products.  And 
more  Important,  the  new  package  must  do  the 
complete  Job  of  selling  expected  of  it.  If 
It  falls  short,  the  company's  sales  will  s(X)n 
reflect  this  merchandising  deficiency.  And 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Just  as  ineffec- 
tive packaging  of  one  company's  products 
can  hamstring  its  sales,  ineffective  packaging 
of  many  company's  products  c6uld  place  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  country's  economic 
health. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  last  year 
In  a  quarterly  Industry  report  on  contain- 
ers and  packaging  stated  that:  "The  year 
1949  saw  more  container  users  becoming 
alive  to  the  need  for  distinctive  packaging, 
and  1950  should  see  a  continuation  of  this 
trend  •  •  •  the  rewards  for  imagination 
and  initiative,  as  applied  to  sales-producing 
packaging,  will  be  greater  than  ever." 

Container  users,  which  in  effect  Includes 
all  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  are 
more  alive  to  the  need  for  distinctive  pack- 
aging because  top  management  has  discov- 
ered the  terrific  merchandising  impact  of 
the  package.  This  did  not  happen  overnight 
and  the  educational  cycle  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Many  manufacturers  are  still  not 
truly  aware  of  the  big  Influence  the  package 
can  have  upon  their  sales.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  packages  on  the  market  which 
actually  possess  negative  sell  and  in  effect 
act  as  anchors  around  the  product's  neck. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  an  annual 
packaging  exposition  has  been  held  to 
graphically  portray  all  the  developments  of 
this  Industry  in  response  to  management's 
desire  to  obtain  more  and  more  information. 
The  wide  Industry  attendance  at  the  recent 
1950  exposition  evidenced  management's  de- 
sire to  obtain  better  and  harder  hitting 
sales-producing  packaging. 

Packaging  for  the  vast  food  industry  has 
inspired  the  greatest  achievements  In  pack- 
aging. What  other  Industry  is  so  hit;hly 
competitive  as  the  American  food  industry 
whose  Job  it  is  to  annually  feed  the  best- 
fed  nation  In  all  the  world? 

Certainly  this  was  recognized  by  Nathan 
Cummings.  board  chairman  of  Consolidated 
Grocers  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  food  whole- 
saling organizations  in  the  world,  when  he  ' 
retained  our  organi7.ation  to  completely  re- 
design packaging  for  the  2.000  Items  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Monarch  food  line  of 
ConsoUdateds  Reld-Murdoch  Division.  I'he 
Monarch  canned  food  line  is  the  largest  in 
the  country.  Its  products  are  sold  exclu- 
sively by  independent  grocers.  Cummings 
recognized  that  the  Monarch  package.s  were 
sorely  out  of  date  and  reflected  the  packaging 
traditions  of  a  bygone  day.  After  all. "the 
Monarch  line  was  98  years  old  and  Us  pa.  k- 
a'Afs  had  never  been  the  subject  of  a  major 
redesign  program.  He  believed  the  Monarch 
line  could  continue  to  compete  succeasfuUy 
against  the  many  brands  sold  In  chain  stores 
only  If  Us  packaging  was  geared  to  modern 
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food  merchandising.  While  thousands  of 
words  have  been  WTltten  an4  published  on 
the  Monarch  package  design  programs  be- 
cause of  its  importance.  It  Is  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  one  of  the  biggest  factors  prompt- 
ing redesign  of  Monarch  packages  was  the 
modernization  efforts  being  made  by  Inde- 
pendent grocers  throughout  the  country. 
New  Monarch  labels  were  needed  to  stand 
up  under  the  impact  of  modern  day  self- 
service  selling. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  sur- 
plus food  problem  which  so  often  faces  this 
country  would  be  seriously  heightened  if  the 
Reid-Murdochs  of  this  country  did  not  place 
emphatic  consideration  on  the  role  of  pack- 
aging in  selling  the  tremendous  quantities 
of  food  they  pack. 

And  though  this  statement  Is  presump- 
tuous, it  is  given  a  lot  of  credence  when  you 
search  out  the  results  of  surveys  such  as  the 
one  issued  by  the  market  research  section 
of  du  Pont  Co.  The  survey  reported  that 
fully  two-thirds  of  all  food  purchases  in 
supermarts  stem  from  decisions  made  while 
the  sh'opper  is  in  the  store.  These  decisions 
to  buy  while  in  the  store  are  known  as  im- 
pulse sales.  An  impulse  sale  results  only 
when  the  consumer's  eye  is  trapped  by  ths 
package. 

Eliminate  all  the  Impulse  sales  and  it  is 
likely  the  consumer  will  still  have  enovgh 
to  eat.  But  consider  how  reduced  Impulse 
sales  would  soon  be  reflected  in  the  country's 
entire  economy. 

And  this  is  but  one  Industry — food.  The 
same  sort  of  impulse  sales  result  in  many 
other  industries,  including  cosmetic,  phar- 
maceutical, clothing,  etc.  In  each  of  these 
Industries  nackaglng  is  doing  a  bigger  and 
better  merchandising  Job  every  year. 

Conducting  the  package -design  programs 
for  the  country's  manufacturers  has  become 
big  business.  It  has  become  the  Job  of  pack- 
aging specialists  with  titles  like  color  tech- 
nicians, design  coordinators,  etc.  Their  work- 
shops have  become  their  factories  In  which 
the  package  designs  are  created  which  will 
help  sell  the  thousands  of  products  lining 
store  shelves  and  display  counters  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Job  of  designing  the  package  has  be- 
come big  b  slness  despite  the  fact  that  only 
a  handful  of  \.ell-establlshed  package-design 
organisations  exist.  In  many  instances  these 
firms  are  headed  by  men  who  as  pioneers  of 
modern  merchandising  package  design  have 
contributed  greatly  to  packaging  prcgress. 
Just  as  did  Nicholas  Ap;;rrt.  the  French  con- 
fectioner, and  Robert  Galr.  the  Brooklyn  box 
maker. 

The  package-design  profession  undoubt- 
edly win  expand  In  coming  years  as  more 
educational  institutions  provide  professional 
training  and  as  existing  package-design  or- 
ganizations expand,  permitting  the  training 
of  more  apprentice  designers.  The  growth 
of  this  profession  also  should  be  stimulated 
by  industry's  growing  alertness  to  the  pack- 
age's place  In  modern-day  selling. 

Cognizant  that  the  package  designer  was 
becoming  more  and  more  important  as  evi- 
denced by  the  large  packaging  programs  en- 
tered into  by  the  giants  of  industry,  our 
company  last  year  began  construction  in 
Chicago  of  a  design  center  costing  $150,000. 
The  design  center  was  projected  as  a 
clearing  house  of  packaging  information  for 
all  of  industry.  It  was  "projected  as  a  stimu- 
lating force  to  brcJiden  the  understanding 
of  the  package  desig^ner's  role  in  modern 
selling.  When  Its  doors  are  formally  opened 
this  summer,  the  center  will  stand  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  stature  package  design  has 
achieved  In  the  last  two  decades. 

Further,  the  design  center  represented  a 
business  investment  by  package  designers 
who  had  faith  in  the  growing  part  they 
would  play  in  selling  the  Nation's  product. 
This  faith  was  backed  up  by  the  solid  sta- 
tistics  refiected    In    the    annual    reports    of 
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companies  they  had  served  and  by  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  well-designed  pack- 
age would  continue  to  stimulate  the  buying 
of  the  selective  American  constimer. 


Hon.  Frank  G.  Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  AEKANS.A.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arkan- 
sas' most  outstanding  jurist.  Judge  Prank 
G.  Smith,  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  recently  by  the  University 
of  Arkansas.  Judge  Frank  Smith  has 
distinguished  himself  over  the  years  by 
having  WTitten  more  decisions  than  any 
other  judge  in  the  United  States  with 
the  exception  of  one.  Judge  Walter  Clark, 
the  late  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina. 
Judge  Smith  has  a  total  of  3,225  opinions 
creiiited  to  his  record. 

I>uring  the  37  years  Judge  Smith 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court,  he  won  election  without 
opposition.  Previously  he  had  served  as 
a  circuit  judge  in  the  eastern  Arkansas 
district  comprising  his  home  county  of 
Crittenden  and  Mississippi,  Poinsett, 
Cross.  Green,  and  Clay  Counties. 

Judge  Smith  was  born  at  Marion,  Crit- 
tenden County.  Ark.,  where  he  has  ex- 
tensive farm  holdings.  He  visits  Marion 
frequently.  He  is  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  eastern  Arkansas.  Judge 
Smith  is  the  son  of  the  late  John  Frank- 
lin and  Martha  Gidden  Smith.  Judge 
Smiths  father,  a  Confederate  veteran, 
settled  in  Crittenden  County.  Ark.,  short- 
ly after  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Lewis  Bar- 
ton, sister  of  Judge  Smith,  resides  at 
Marion. 

Eastern  Arkansas  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  proud  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  public 
service  of  this  native  son. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  June  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Memphis  Commercial  AppeaL 
The  text  of  this  article  follows: 

KONOR.^RY     DEGP.EE     IS     AWARDED     TO     DEAN     OF 

Akk.\nsas  Courts 

Fatettentlxe,  Ark  .  June  3. — One  of  the 
honorary  degrees  awarded  by  the  University 
of  Arkansas  in  commencement  exercises  here 
Satvirday  night  went  to  one  of  its  earliest 
students  who  has  made  history  In  Arkansas 
law  circles. 

He  is  former  Justice  Frank  G.  Smith,  now 
retired  from  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  is  78.  retired  from  the  bench 
last  October  31  on  his  37th  anniversary  as  a 
member  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State. 

East  Arkansas  claims  him  as  a  native  son. 
For  it  was  in  the  town  of  Marion.  Crittenden 
County,  that  Judge  Smith  Tas  born,  and 
where  he  also  began  his  law  career.  It  was 
while  serving  as  a  circuit  Judge  there  that  he 
won  election  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
That  w^B  in  1912.  Since  that  time  has  lived 
in  Little  Rock,  with  occasional  visits  back  to 
his  former  home. 

HAS   LONGXST   RECORD 

Judge  Smith  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  Arkansas  Justice  on  the  State  Supreme 
Court.     He  also  Is  generally  credited  with 


having  written  the  second  highest  number  of 
opinions  of  any  appellate  Justice  In  the 
United  States.  Only  Judge  Walter  Clark,  the 
late  chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina,  is  cre- 
dited with  having  written  more  than  the 
3,225  opinions  credited  to  Judge  Smith. 

The  Arkansas  Justice  served  as  senior  as- 
sociate Justice  for  15  years,  although  was 
never  elected  to  chief  Justice.  He  proudly 
recalls  that  he  was  never  opposed  for  re- 
election after  his  initial  race  in  1912.  And 
In  addition,  he  served  in  both  bouses  of  the 
State's  general  assembly  before  beginning  hla 
law  career. 

For  such  a  record,  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas conferred  upon  him  here  Saturday 
Eight  tke  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Few  alumni  of  the  university  probably 
would  remember  him  now.  Justice  Smith 
said  he  believes  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
students  here,  having  attended  in  1886  and 
1887.  He  Is  not  a  graduate  of  the  university. 
His  other  schooling  includes  Searcy  College 
at  Searcy  and  Davis  School  at  La  Grange, 
N.  C. 

In  all,  this  former  east  Arkansan  served 
on  the  bench  a  total  of  43  years.  Including  § 
as  a  circuit  judge  at  Marion. 

fathee  in  civil  war 

He  held  the  first  term  of  court  In  the  pres- 
ent Crittenden  County  Courthouse,  about 
1911,  as  he  recalls.  A  plaque  on  the  building 
bears  his  name. 

Judge  Smith's  father,  a  Confederate  vet- 
eran, settled  in  Crittenden  County  a  few 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1872  Judge 
Smith  was  born.  Much  of  the  town  of  Ma- 
rion, including  the  hotel  and  the  bank,  now 
stands  on  land  which  he  once  owned,  but 
which  he  later  sold. 

"I've  written  opinions  on  Just  about  every- 
thing "  said  Judge  Smith,  "and  although  I  ve 
eroerienced  a  lot.  I'd  rather  not  do  any 
preaching  to  others  in  my  profession.  My 
career  Is  ended." 

Still  feeling  the  effects  of  a  severe  opera- 
tion about  a  year  ago.  the  dean  of  Arkansas 
courts  is  forced  to  take  life  easy  at  his  Little 
Rock  residence,  and  is  still  under  the  care 
of  a  physician. 

Actually,  the  last  term  to  which  he  was 
elected — his  fifth — does  not  expire  until  1952. 
Appointed  by  Governor  McMath  to  fill  his 
place  was  A:^oclate  Justice  Edwin  Dunaway. 


Another  FBI  Triamph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  contin- 
ued admiration  for  and  confidence  in  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  prompts  me  to 
include  in  the  Congbessional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal 
American  of  Friday.  May  26.  entitled 
"Another  FBI  Triumph."  The  editorial 
follows : 

Anotheh  FBI  TarcMPH 

Those  Congressmen  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment politicos  who  lend  a  hand  to  the  Amer- 
asia  cover-up  by  charging  the  FBI  with 
clumsy  investigations  should  read  the  story 
of  how  the  FBI  tracked  down  Harry  Gold. 

It  was  exciting  stuff,  and  a  convincing 
demonstration   of  elHciency. 

The  FBI  had  one  meager  clue,  a  brief  phys- 
ical description  that  would  have  fit  thou- 
sands    of     people — "short    •     •     •    stocky 
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build  •  •  •  round  facf ."'  Thnt  was  how 
KUufi  Pucha  drscribed  the  nameless  man 
who  served  him  aa  a  go-between  In  the  Rua- 
Eian  atom-spy  ring. 

With  that,  and  the  assumption  that  the 
man  might  be  a  chemist  or  scientist,  the  FBI 
went  to  work.  First  laborious  step  w.is  to 
Fcaii  the  thousands  of  companies  which  had 
bevn  Issued  permits  to  buy  chemical  mate- 
rials. 

Then  Fuch.s"  own  movements  In  this  coun- 
try were  retraced.  Tenants  of  the  house 
where  he  lived  In  New  York  were  questioned 
about  his  contacts.  Lo.,  klr.c  Into  h;s  trip  to 
Loa  Alamos.  FBI  agents  checked  bus  Imes. 
airports,  travel  acenctcs,  hotels,  and  garaccs. 

Their  painstakUig  quest  Anally  nelt<-d  a 
f  rmldable  list  of  1.200  suspects.  From  that 
tiiey  were  to  pick  one  man — seemingly  their 
work  had  just  bevun.  How  many  man-hours 
were  put  in  can  only  be  guessed  But  slowly 
and  carefully  they  silted  the  list  down,  to 
f^oTeral  hundred,  to  scores,  then  to  a  dozen,  to 
SIX.  to  three,  and  finally  to  one — Harry  Gold. 

His  answer  t  i  a  trick  question — whether 
he  had  ever  been  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  8lat«s--trappe<l  him.  He  said  he 
hadn't,  and  the  FBI  showed  him  evidence 
that  he  had  met  Fuchs  m  New  Me.vico  5 
yean  ago.  Gold's  alleged  ccnTesslon  followed 
qtdeklir. 

If  that's  the  kind  of  bungling  the  FBI 
does,  the  country  can  use  a  lot  more  of  It — 
with  no  higher-up  fixes  to  nuUlfy  the  good 
work. 


Hawaii  aod  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  CONNECT;Ct.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  McCriRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m>-  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oso.  I  wiijh  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Menden  «Conn. )  Rec- 
ord on  June  6.  relating  to  the  important 
question  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii ; 

Hawah  and  Alaska 

Statehood  for  our  two  Territories  has  hang 
Are  for  a  long  t:me.  The  Senate  Insiflur 
Affairs  Conunittee  is  achtduled  to  decide  next 
Monday  whether  to  report  favorably  the  bills 
already  passed  by  the  Houae  3  months  ago. 
A  majority  of  Republicans  were  In  opposition 
to  admitting  Alaska  but  a  large  majorltv  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  voted  for  acceptlne 
Hawaii.  -  ^'    -  6 

Hawaii  had  a  population  In  the  1940  ce.^.sus 
that  totaled  more  than  any  of  our  Terri- 
tories except  West  Virginia'  a.-.d  Oklahoma 
when  admitted  to  the  Union.  Of  course  con- 
dltlons  are  dllTerent  in  Hawaii  because  the 
"Caucasian"  population  is  in  the  minority 
there.  This  probr^bly  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  10  States  of  the  solid 
South  voted  against  sutehood.  It  la  to  be 
hoped  the  Senate  will  show  less  biased  pro- 
vincialism wiien  f.iced  with  final  decision. 
Hawaii  has  earned  I'^s  star  and  will  make  a 
contributing  addition  to  the  family  of  the 
Ualon. 

Alaska  poses  anctber  type  of  problem. 
The  poptilstion  is  comparatively  small. 
The  coi^:  of  statehc  >d  will  be  a  greater  bur- 
den. Many  business  interests  in  Alxska  are 
opposed  to  statehood  although  their  votes 
were  la  the  minority  when  application  for  ad- 
U.lsslon  went  to  the  Alaskan  poll.  But  other 
Territories  upon  admission  could  count  oa 
the  favor  of  practically  all  groups.    Never- 


theless, world  conditions  outbalance  this 
division  of  Alaskan  interests.  The  Territcry 
is  more  important  In  the  military  defense  of 
the  Nation  than  any  other  applicant  at  the 
time  of  Its  admission.  It  Is  an  absolutely 
vital  area  in  any  East-West  struggle.  Full 
partnership  In  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Is  a 
constructive  step  in  meeting  the  challenge. 
Postponement  of  the  Issue,  or  failure  to 
grant  the  application  of  either  Hawaii  or 
Alaska  would  be  sure  to  be  interpreted  in 
International  circles  as  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can unwillingness  to  Intccrrate  areas  pos- 
sessed of  substantial  blocs  of  nonwhlte 
population.  T;>.e  position  ol  leadership  held 
by  the  United  States  demands  that  this 
Nation  set  an  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween peoples  of  all  kinds  within  our  political 
organization. 


High  Cost  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  RENL\RKS 


or 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOT  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1950 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Honorable  William  Lemko,  Contrressman 
from  North  Dakota,  ■wrote  the  following 
speech  to  be  delivered  over  KVOX.  Fargo, 
N.  Dak..  Wedne.":day,  May  31,  1950.  Dur- 
ing the  day  of  the  3Cth,  Mr.  Lemke 
worked  in  his  srarden  setting  out  some 
new  flower.«!.  In  the  evening  he  went 
back  to  hi5  hotel.  a.<=ked  for  his  key,  and 
x\hile  standing  at  the  desk  fell  to  the 
floor  and  died  before  he  could  be  taken 
to  the  ho.spital.  That  speech,  therefore, 
uas  never  delivered,  but  I  know  Mr. 
Lemke's  many  friends  in  Congres.s  and 
the  thou.-ands  In  North  Dakota  will  be 
interested  in  reading  his  address,  so  here 
it  is  in  full: 

High  Cost  of  Go\trnment 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  high  prices, 
hi^h  rents,  and  unreasonable  profits— in 
Other  words,  high  cost  of  living.  Let  us  find 
out  Just  what  brought  about  this  condition. 
The  tru'h  is  the  high  cost  of  living  Is  the 
result  of  high  taxes  and  the  depreciated 
dollar. 

It  is  the  high  cost  cf  government.  Our 
Uncle  Ssm  is  the  greatest  pn  flteer,  the 
.  greatest  extortionist.  He  now  takes  07  cents 
on  an  average,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  cf 
every  dollar  that  is  earned  and  on  which  you 
pay  PWeral  Income  tax.  You  do  the  tolling 
and  he  does  the  taking.  His  appetite  grows 
and  grows.  If  you  are  a  working  person,  he 
does  not  trtist  you.  He  Is  afraid  you  might 
spend  too  much  so  he  has  Inaunirated  the 
withholding  tax  by  which  he  grabs  part  of 
your  waees. 

Your  Government  compels  your  employer 
to  withhold  20  cents  for  him  out  of  every 
doUar  you  earn.  Your  Uncle  does  not  trust 
you  with  this  becauee  he  is  afraid  thnt  you 
or  your  family  might  spend  It  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  He  takes  no  chances.  He 
also  realizes  that  what  you  do  not  see  does 
not  hurt,  and  he  can  eet  away  with  It  easier 
by  compelling  your  employer  to  act  as  his 
tax  collector. 

In  sddltlon  to  the  Federal  Income  tax  there 
are  the  State  and  local  taxes— and  over  a 
hundred  hidden  t;.xes.  After  you  have  paid 
these  taxes,  the  few  dollars  you  have  left 
have  less  than  32  cenu  purchasing  power  aa 
compared  with  the  100-cent  dollar  as  late  aa 
1939.  With  these  depreciated  dollars  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  hidden   taxed.     There 


are  over  73  hidden  taxes  on  a  single  hot-dog 
sandwich:   125  on  a  pair  of  overalls. 

There  are  8  cents  hidden  taxes  in  a  quart 
of  milk.  25  cents  in  a  pound  of  steak.  5  cents 
In  a  leaf  of  bread.  15  In  a  ton  of  coal.  *20  In  a 
$60  apartment.  $75  In  a  $150  refrigerator, 
$700  In  a  $2,100  automobile  and  $3  000  hid- 
den taxes  In  a  $10000  home. 

On  top  of  this  Is  the  excise  tax  which  your 
Uncle  Sam  maket  the  ladies  pay  for  their 
lipstick,  face  powder  and  other  cosmetl'rs. 
If  you  smoke,  your  Uncle  dips  In  heavily  and 
takes  mr  nj  a  puff  In  taxes.  If  you  drink, 
he  takes  many  a  sip  in  taxes.  If  you  take  a 
ride  on  a  train,  he  takes  a  ride  with  you  by 
taking  an  additional  15  oercent  In  taxes.  If 
you  sleep  in  a  Pullman,  he  sleeps  with  you 
and  takes  another  15  percent. 

If  your  wife  buys  a  fur  coat,  he  pulls  out 

20  percent  of  the  fur  for  himself  in  taxes.  If 
you  and  your  children  go  to  a  show,  your 
Uncle  enjoys  the  play  with  you  with  a  20 
percent  tax  ticket.  Even  the  requirements 
of  babies  are  taxed.  So  we  could  go  on 
Indefinitely. 

Our  Uncle  S?m  is  also  the  greatest  spend- 
thrift. He  has  established  on  International 
WPA— making  a  good  'ellow  of  himself  to 
spwnging  nations  with  your  money.  He  Is 
financing  Inefficitnt  and.  in  some  cases,  dis- 
honest and  corrupt  governments.  He  is 
handing  out  with  a  lavish  hand  that  which 
you  earn  to  domestic  and  foreign  grafters 
and  profiteers — one  worlders.  This  Is  part 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy— point  4  In  the 
President's  program. 

You  are  not  only  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  your  own  government,  but  you  pay  over 

21  percent  of  the  total  expense  of  running 
the  Italian  Governmpnt.  over  14  percent  of 
the  French  Governm'^nt.  and  over  9  percent 
of  the  British  Government.  Worse  still,  for 
2  years  you  were  taxed  to  pay  over  51  percent 
of  the  entire  expense  cf  the  Chinese  National 
Government.  Then  when  Chling  Kai-shek 
was  about  to  win.  the  Government,  at  the 
suggestions  of  pink  Lattlmore,  deserted  him 
and  forgot  all  about  ihe  51  percent  you  paid 
to  help  htm  win. 

Toti  are  also  taxed  to  pay  a  lesser  percent 
to  over  20  other  sponging  nations.  This 
through  the  ECA.  the  International  Bar* 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington! 
All  these  dkh  out  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  nations  that  are  capable  of  uklng 
care  of  themselves.  Yet  they  play  your  Uncle 
Sam  for  a  sucker.  He  has  now  become  the 
gaudy  Santa  Glaus  of  the  world. 

We  spent  over  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  billion  to  win  World  War  II  that  other 
nations  started  and  that  we  finUhed  This 
Includes  the  $29, COO, 000. COO  lend-lease  to 
Great  BrlUln,  $11,000,000,000  to  Russia,  and 
billioi  8  more  to  other  nations,  and  our  own 
expenditures  after  we  entered  the  war. 

Our  Government  also  squanders  billions 
at  home.  However,  it  is  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  domestic  waste  and  extravagance. 
States  as  weU  as  municipal  governments  are 
constantly  begging  for  projects.  Iwms.  grants, 
ai'd  handoute.  They  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment In  grabbing  more  from  you  and  re- 
turning less.  If  we  are  to  stop  deficit  spend- 
ing tiien  the  people  must  stop  deficit  begging. 

The  average  person  does  not  yet  realize 
that  the  Government  cannot  give  you  one 
penny  without  taking  at  least  two  from  you 
You  create  the  wealth  that  the  Government 
spends.  No  law  that  we  can  pass  will  pro- 
duce a  single  loaf  of  bread  or  a  single  pair 
of  shoes.  Through  taxation  we  can  dis- 
tribute the  wealth  that  you  create,  but  we 
may  also  kUl  the  gooee  that  lays  the  gulden 
eK? — the  pnxlucer. 

In  1932  the  Federal  Government  took  only 
23  cenu  out  of  every  dollar  of  the  total  taxes 
coUected,  while  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions took  the  balance— the  other  77 
cenu.  However,  by  1948  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  took  over  74  cents,  while  the  Statea 
and   subdivisions    took    what    was   left— less 
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than  28  cents — out  of  every  dollar.  In  1932. 
the  total  Federal  and  State  taxes  amounted 
to  $8,272,000,000.  Of  this  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  $1,891,000,000  and  the  States 
and  subdivisions  $6,381,000,000. 

However,  by  1948.  the  total  tax  was 
$54,517,000,000.  out  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  took  $40,104,000,000.  and  left 
the  States  and  subdivisions  only  $14,413,- 
000.000.  In  plain  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  hog  that  Is  fast  crowding 
the  little  State  pigs  out  of  the  taxation 
trough.  If  this  policy  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue It  will  not  be  long  before  there  wlU 
not  be  any  State  or  municipal  government 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  place  of  the  Federal  Government 
grabbing  all  the  wealth  created  by  the  States 
and  then  distributing  a  large  part  of  It 
throughout  the  world,  would  It  not  be  better 
for  the  States  to  retain  more  of  It  for  their 
ow:i  welfare?  This  In  place  of  continuing 
to  beg  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
time  has  come  that  the  octopus,  that  is 
squeezing  the  Income  out  of  the  people  of 
the  States  by  taxing  them  beyond  endur- 
ance, has  some  of  its  foreign  tentacles  cut 
off  so  that  some  of  this  money  Is  left  and 
made  available  to  the  States. 

We  now  know  that  high  taxes  together 
with  the  hidden  taxes  are  the  cause  of 
our  high  cost  of  living.  Rome  fell  when 
one-tenth  was  taken  for  taxes.  The  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  now  take 
about  32  percent  of  all  the  earnings  of  all 
the  people.  They  take  57  percent  out  of 
every  dollar  on  which  you  pay  income  tax. 
No  nation  can  long  stand  that  kind  of  tax 
extortion.  There  will  be  a  financial  and 
political  collapse  unless  some  way  Is  found 
to  halt  the  ever-increasing  tax  burden. 

Congress  should  not  only  repeal  the  entire 
war-exci.-ie  tax  but  reduce  the  Income  tax 
and  plug  the  loopholes  through  which  tax 
dodgers  escape.  The  President  asked  for  a 
reduction  in  some  excise  taxes  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  for  an  increa.se  in  corpora- 
tion taxes.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
there  will  be  no  great  reduction — it  Is  simply 
self-deception,  leaving  a  few  pennies  In  one 
pocket  and  taking  all  there  Is  in  the  other. 
Tlie  corporations  will  not  pay  this  addi- 
tional tax.  They  will  pass  It  on  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  In  higher  prices.  That 
is  what  they  do  with  all  taxes.  They  act 
simply  as  the  indirect  tax  collectors  for 
Uncle  Sam  when  he  is  too  timid  to  do  it 
direct.  There  should  be  a  revision  and  sim- 
plification of  our  entire  tax  system.  There 
should  be  but  one  or  two  taxes  and  they 
should  be  so  direct  that  everybody  could  see 
how  much  of  their  earnings  go  directly  to 
the  support  of  their  Government. 

We  are  constantly  ureed  over  the  radio,  In 
the  theater,  and  by  the  press  to  buy  more 
savings  bonds.  It  is  doubtful  saving  on  your 
part.  These  bonds  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
you  and  your  children  with  interest,  via 
taxation.  It  is  more  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Every  bond  you  buy  puts 
the  Government  deeper  In  debt.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  which  the  Government  can  sell 
bonds,  go  In  debt,  and  remain  solvent. 
When  you  owe  more  than  the  value  of  your 
property  you  are  Insolvent — a  bankrupt. 
What  Is  true  of  you  Is  true  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  people  have  been  taxed  to 
rebuild  gambling  Joints  In  Europe.  They 
have  been  taxed  to  build  roads  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  been  taxed  to  help 
foreign  farmers  and  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  sell  them  In  our  domestic 
markets.  They  have  been  taxed  thousands 
of  dollars  for  liquor  so  that  our  diplomats 
abroad  may  engage  in  booze  and  cocktail 
parties.  They  have  been  taxed  millions  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals  that  betrayed 
the  Nation — sold  America  down  the  river. 
All  this  under  the  false  propaganda  that 
these  nations  would  stop  communism.     If 


they  really  wanted  to  stop  the  growth  of 
communism  then  they  should  long  ago  have 
broken  up  their  large  landed  estates.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  American  taxpayers  the 
aristocrats  prefer  to  squander  American  dol- 
lars In  place  of  bettering  the  conditions  of 
their  own  people. 

Let  the  taxpayer  beware.  Before  we  get 
through  with  the  fiscal  year  1951,  the  Gov- 
ernment's expenditures  will  be  well  over 
$50,000,000,000.  This  equals  $333  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  or  41.666  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five.  This  Is  your  annual  tax  bill.  You 
will  have  to  pay  it  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Directly  in  income  tax  and  Indirectly  on  all 
that  you  wear,  drink,  or  eat.  The  only  thing 
that  is  still  free  Is  the  air  you  breathe.  Ev- 
erything else  that  you  use  Is  saturated  with 
hidden  taxes. 

Again,  our  national  debt,  with  future  com- 
mitments and  obligations,  is  now  $687,000.- 
000.000.  When  we  add  the  $20,900,000,000 
of  State  and  municipal  debts  then  we  have 
a  total  indebtedness  of  $707,900,000,000.  This 
Is  twice  the  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  In  the  United  Slates.  It  is  more 
than  all  the  other  nations  In  the  world  owe. 

Every  baby  the  moment  It  Is  born  has  a 
tax  lien  against  it  for  some  $5,000.  It  Is  a 
tax  lien  on  all  your  property  and  on  all  your 
earnings,  and  the  future  earnings  of  your 
baby  as  well.  For  the  average  family  of  five 
It  amounts  to  some  $25,000.  It  will  be  col- 
lected from  you  In  Income  tax  and  more  than 
100  unseen  taxes. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  we  are 
living  on  borrowed  money.  We  are  depleting 
and  wasting  the  natural  resources  that  belong 
to  the  children  of  the  future.  Unless  there 
is  a  halt  to  this  international  squandering, 
there  will  be  a  financial  collapse — complete 
bankruptcy. 


Martinsburg,  Pa.,  VFW  Post  Dedicale$ 
New  Home  on  May  30,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  posts  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  .s  the  D.  Merl  Tipton  Post,  No.  43, 
located  at  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Although  Post  No.  43  is  only  15  years 
of  age  its  accomplishments  are  many, 
with  th"  result  that  its  presence  in  Mar- 
tinsburg has  been  highly  beneficial  to 
that  community. 

On  May  30,  1950.  Post  No.  43  dedicated 
a  beautiful  $50,000  VFW  home  which  is  a 
monument  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
post  membership  and  the  ladies'  aux- 
iliary. 

It  was  my  signal  honor  to  deliver  the 
following  dedicatory  address  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Memorial  Day  program: 

Mr.  Chairman,  comrades,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  been  signally  honored  by  the 
membership  of  the  D.  Merl  Tipton  Post.  No. 
43.  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  in  being  Invited  to  come  here 
this  afternoon  and  Join  In  the  dedication  of 
this  beautiful  home. 

The  membership  of  this  post  and  Its 
auxiliary  are  to  be  commended  for  the  time 
and  effort  expended  In  making  this  home 
possible.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this 
home   has   been  constructed   for   the   most 


part  by  the  hands  of  the  members  of  this 
post  and  its  auxiliary.  In  other  words,  it  ia 
practically  a  home-made  project. 

In  many  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  this  Memorial  Day  monuments  are 
being  dedicated  in  honor  of  those  of  our 
comrades  who  gave  their  all  so  that  America 
could  continue  to  be  great  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  perpetuated. 

Truly  this  home  Is  a  living  monument. 
It  will  stand  in  this  community  for  years 
and  years,  serving  not  only  as  a  citadel  of 
patriotism  but  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
of  us  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  comrades 
who  died  for  their  country  in  time  of  armed 
confiict. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this  beau- 
tiful home  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1950  be- 
cause it  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  take 
Inventory  of  our  national  greatness  and  the 
future  of  America. 

We  are  reminded  today  that  a  strong 
nation — one  whose  powder  is  always  dry- 
stands  as  a  bulwark  against  t^rranny.  That 
fact  is  clear  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  the 
midcentury. 

Today,  with  the  powder  of  World  War  n 
still  smoking  we  face  the  threat  of  another 
war.  Our  wounds  have  not  yet  healed, 
still  we  are  talking  of  tomorrow's  battles. 
Some  nations  are  preparing  for  the  Third 
World  War, 

Obviously,  our  greatest  need  this  Memorial 
Day  is  to  produce  the  formula  which  will 
win  the  peace — Just  as  we  produced  the 
formula  which  won  the  war. 

In  the  eyes  of  us  who  have  fought  Amer- 
icas wars,  the  greatest  safeguard  for  peace 
is  adequate  preparedness.  A  strong,  well- 
armed  United  States — and  only  a  strong, 
well-armed  United  States — can  stave  off  the 
attack  of  an  aggressor  nation.  Many  think- 
ing Americans  are  wondering  whether  It  is 
possible  to  keep  the  cold  war  "on  ice"  or 
whether  it  must,  inevitably,  develop  into 
hot  issues  which  will  flare  into  open  war- 
fare. 

Only  a  crystal  gazer  would  hazard  an  an- 
swer. The  VFW  has  no  time  lor  crystal 
gazing,  but  states,  in  a  forthright  manner, 
that  possession  by  the  United  States  of  an 
Imposing  stockpile  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  will  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
to  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  security 
committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
recently  called  for  this  Nation  to  continue 
the  development  of  hydrogen  bombs  and 
atomic  weapons.  However,  the  committee 
urged  It  be  made  clear  that  these  weapons 
would  be  used  at  no  time  except  In  retal- 
iation. 

The  VFW  also  urges  that  we  Intensify  our 
efforts  in  psychological  warfare  by  extending 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  These 
effective  radio  programs  must  be  sharpened 
to  serve  as  a  wedge  between  the  people  of 
Iron-curtaln  nations  and  their  governments. 
I  repeat,  it  is  mandatory  that  we  wage 
peace  as  aggressively  as  we  waged  war.  Cer- 
tainly the  prevention  of  war  is  as  urgent 
as  the  fighting  of  war.  We  who  fought  our 
Nation's  battles  now  demand  bold,  drastic 
action.  We  must  take  that  action,  other- 
wise Memorial  Day  will  only  mock  our  dead — 
not  honor  them. 

The  Russian  aim,  apparently,  is  not  war. 
at  least  not  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Judg- 
ing from  their  established  pattern,  the 
Soviets  hope  to  exhaust  us  economically  and 
then  destroy  us  by  subversive  force. 

We  Americans  would  do  well  to  give  heed 
to  our  position  on  the  Soviet  time  table  of 
aggression.  No  one  could  believe  that  Amer- 
ica Is  Immune  from  Red  expansion. 

In  the  1930's  we  were  aroused  by  the 
inarching  slogan  of  the  Nazis:  "Today,  we 
rule  Germany;  tomorrow,  the  world."  Bit- 
ter experience,  the  blood  at  Anzlo.  Nor- 
mandy, and  Iwo  Jlma,  burned  deeply  In  our 
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minds  the  «lgnLflcant  lesson  that  tyrinu 
love  to  brag  about  thctr  plans. 

On  this  Memorial  E>ay.  that  lesson  rtnga 
In  oiiT  ears.  It  forces  us  to  exanune  the 
boasts  of  our  modern  tyrants. 

In  every  issue  of  Ccxnmunist  dogma,  under 
the  title  "Problems  of  Leninism.  "  published 
over  the  signature  of  Stalin,  appears  this 
basic  belier:  "We  are  living  not  merely  in 
a  state,  but  In  a  system  of  states;  and  it 
la  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  republic 
should  continue  for  a  long  period  side  by 
side  with  imperialistic  states'"  Stalin  con- 
tinued by  saying.  "Ultimately,  one  or  the 
other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  terrible  clashes  between  the  Scvict  re- 
public and  ether  nations  vill  be  inevitable," 
be  said. 

That  statement  of  Communist  phlloeophy 
has  been  repeated  many  times  since  the  close 
of  World  War  11  The  leaders  of  Rxissia  have 
not  only  reiterated  their  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination, they  have  predicted  the  doom  of  all 
other  political  systems — especially  capital- 
ism. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
lalttee  I  know  that  Russia — which  has  de- 
clared America  must  eventually  be  de- 
stroyed— new  has  "a  ground  army  greater 
In  numbers  than  the  combined  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies;  an  air  force 
whose  strength.  In  nearly  all  categories,  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  world  and  growing 
relatively  larger  month  by  month,  and  the 
worlds  largest  submarine  fleet  and  an  in- 
tensive submarine  development  and  con- 
struction program." 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  multiplied 
by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Ccmmunlsta 
operate  an  effective  International  spy  sys- 
tem. If  their  leaders  want  peace,  why  are 
they  arming  so  feverishly?  WTiy  are  they 
*P7ing  so  treacherotisly  on  other  nations? 
In  the  considered  opinion  of  many  Intel- 
ligent observers.  Communist  leaders  have 
been  outstandingly  successful  In  whitewash- 
ing themselves  before  their  people.  Com- 
munist followers  have  been  likened,  accu- 
rately, to  fanatics.  They  are  mllltantly  cru- 
sading In  the  cause  of  their  godless  faith. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  been 
relatively  safe  from  direct  attack.  But  dis- 
tance is  no  longer  a  protection  from  the 
powerful  arm  and  smashing  flst  of  enemy 
air  attack.  In  the  atomic  air  age,  Amer- 
ican bases  In  Alaska  are  only  5  minutes 
flying  time  from  Russian  soil.  Waco.  Tex., 
Is  only  18  hours  away  from  Moscow  for 
bombers  which  Russia  is  producing  In  quan- 
tity. 

With  these  disturbing  facts  In  mind.  It 
•eems  to  me  that  we  Americans  do  not  fully 
realize  the  danger.  We  are  getting  steamed 
up — we  soon  will  be  getting  steamed  up — 
over  the  1950  pennant  race.  Yes,  we  watch 
our  television,  listen  to  our  radios,  and  read 
•ports  pages. 

But  the  arament  race  demands  otir  atten- 
'  tlon  too. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  secret  that  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  an  atomic  explosion  has  oc- 
cxured.  Behind  that  curtain  Is  the  air  power 
capable  of  delivering  an  attack  against  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  there  Is  no 
sure  defense  against  such  an  attack.  Yet, 
by  pursuing  a  course  of  obstruction,  Soviet 
Russia  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  her  un- 
willingness to  work  out,  through  the  United 
Nations,  a  program  of  International  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

We  mi.ist.  then  pm-sue  a  course  of  action 
which  recognizes  these  facts.  Clearly  we 
mtist  accept  the  position  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  stated.  "Our  watch- 
word shotild  be  military  security  first,  econ- 
omy second." 

However,  we  know  from  history  that  mere 
races  for  armed  might  do  not  prevent  wars. 
So  our  insistence  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue   to    seek    peaceful    suluuuna    to    the 


world's  problems  through  the  United  Na- 
tions must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
we  favor  a  weak,  vacillating  policy. 
Through  forceful  leadership  in  the  UN,  our 
country  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  our 
complete  lack  of  aggressive  designs,  our  sin- 
cere hope  that,  as  one  member  of  a  world 
organization,  we  are  working  resolutely  to 
achieve  a  permanent  and  responsible  peace. 
That.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  Is  the  goal 
our  comrades  had  In  mind  when  they  took 
up  arms  against  America  s  enemies.  Today 
we  puj  them  our  finest  tribute  of  rededicat- 
Ing  ourselves  to  that  goal. 


Keeping  Faith  With  Our  War  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  an  address  I  delivered  on 
May  30,  1950,  at  the  memorial  services 
in  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass..  at 
the  GAR  section,  sponsored  by  the  Willie 
Grout  Camp.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.    The  address  follows: 

I  am  deeply  privileged  and  honored  to  Join 
with  you  In  these  exercises  of  tribute  to  our 
war  dead. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  our  people  have  set 
aside  Memorial  Day  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  heroes  of  all  wars. 
Today.  Americans  are  congregated  in  gather- 
ings like  this  all  over  the  Nation  In  re- 
membrance of  the  sacrifices  of  the  brave  men 
whose  blood  has  saturated  battlefields  In 
every  part  of  the  globe  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  breathe  the  clean  air  of  freedom. 

While  we  are  especially  dwelling  upon  our 
honored  dead,  this  morning,  we  should  be 
mindful  also  of  th.Dse  who  are  living  and 
who  are  going  through  the  rest  of  their  lives 
carrying  the  dreadful  scars  and  memories  of 
the  terrible  days  and  nights  of  their  war 
participation. 

The  United  States  will  never  cease  to  ex- 
press the  profound  gratitude  which  moves 
our  people  of  every  class,  race,  and  creed  for 
the  heroic  unselfishness  our  veterans  have 
demonstrated   In  every  American  war. 

It  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  Nation. 
great  and  mighty  as  it  is,  ever  to  adequately 
recompense  those  who  gave  so  much  for  the 
privilege  of  American  rights  and  liberty. 

Their  devotion  to  duty,  their  loyalty  to 
American  Institutions,  all  their  noble 
achievements  comprise  an  Ulustrious  record 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  No  words  can 
truly  describe  their  contributions. 

Our  departed  comrades  did  not  f  ght  and 
die  for  a  world  of  chaos  and  confusion,  nor 
for  fascism,  nor  for  pagan  communism  with 
its  tyranny  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men. 
They  fought  for  liberty  and  their  lives  have 
served  to  shield,  not  only  our  own  country, 
but  the  entire  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world,  from  totalitarian  slavery. 

Ey  our  presence  here  today  we  are  avail- 
Ina:  ourselves  of  the  patriotic  privilege  of 
rededlcatlng.  to  the  memory  of  our  heroes 
our  services  to  the  United  States  a  d  what  it 
stands  for— freedom.  Justice,  liberty,  and 
democracy. 

From  time  Immemorial  the  human  race 
baa  fought  for  liberty  and  freedom.  How- 
ever. It  Is  In  our  own  beloved  country,  thank 
God,  that  the  greatest  victory  has  been 
reached.  Our  Constitution,  our  principles 
of  democracy,  our  representative  form  of  gov- 


ernment reveal  the  highest  achievement  of 
Individual  dignity  and  liberty  known  to  man. 

Persecuted  peoples  of  every  race  and  creed : 
from  every  nation  In  every  corner  of  the  globe 
have  come  to  America  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
and  blessings  of  a  living  democracy.  It  la 
these  tienefits  and  privileges  that  have  been 
retained  for  us  by  the  Ufeblood  of  those 
who  died  in  battle.  We  must  not  fall  to 
preserve  the  glorious  heritage  they  left  to 
us. 

This  task  calls  for  .some  great  personal  sac- 
rifices on  our  part,  but  total  sacrifice  was  the 
price  our  departed  comrades  paid  for  the 
blessings  we  now  enjoy. 

To  show  real  appreciation  of  their  sacrifice 
supreme,  we  must  make  every  day  a  Remem- 
brance Day.  When  the  heroes  we  honor  this 
morning  gave  their  lives  for  us  they  also  left 
with  us  the  solemn  obligation  to  keep  Amer- 
ica safe  and  the  torch  of  freedom  alight  on 
this  earth. 

The  challenge  of  this  hour  and  time  Is  the 
accomplishment  of  peace.  In  a  confused  and 
still  war-weary  world.  The  will  of  divine 
providence  has  placed  upon  America  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  leadership.  We  have 
never  failed  in  war,  and  we  must  not  fail  In 
this  crucial  moment  of  our  Nation's  destiny. 

We  are  not  loath  to  deal  In  realities  In 
time  of  war.  When  the  perils  of  war  sur- 
round us,  when  nations  are  engaged  in  mor- 
tal combat  and  men  fight  to  kill,  the  pur- 
pose Is  clesir  and  the  Issue  Is  single.  We 
must  win  the  war;  so  much  Is  certain,  and 
that  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  realism 
and  summon  the  courage  of  an  entire  people. 

But  when  the  heat  of  battle  la  over  there 
seems  to  arise  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
facts.  With  this  unwillingness  comes  a 
human  desire  to  accomplish,  overnight,  at  a 
peace  table,  what  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished in  all  recorded  history. 

The  problems  of  peace  are  equally  as  grim 
and  urgent  as  the  problems  of  war.  If  we 
do  not  remain  alert  to  our  duties,  heroism 
gives  way  to  lethargy,  self-sacrifice  to  self- 
indulgence  and  national  pride  to  national 
Indolence.  We  must  continue  to  exert  our 
efforts  for  peace,  for  if  we  do  not.  we  must 
Inevitably  accept  the  universal  destruction 
of  an  atomic  war. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  It  clear 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  and  see 
our  war  objectives  frustrated,  small  helplejs 
nations  overrun.  American  democracy  chal- 
lenged, freedom  everywhere  threatened  with 
extinction. 

We  In  America  are  not  warmongers,  and 
we  have  never  been  militaristic,  but  we  must 
remain  strong  and  secure  against  the  possi- 
bility of  aggression,  either  militaristic  or 
Idealogical.  America  must  be  ready  to  meet 
every  contingency.  Our  defense  system,  sus- 
tained always  by  the  determination  of  our 
people  and  our  great  productive  strength, 
must  be  maintained  until  we  are  able  to 
prevail  upon  other  nations  to  accept  uni- 
versal disarmament  and  Judicial  settlement 
of  International  disputes,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  terrible  destruction  of  war. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  cur 
country  Is  gravely  beset  by  threats  of  sub- 
versive movements.  Subtle  attacks,  by 
propaganda  and  campaigns  designed  to  un- 
dermine  the  faith  of  our  people,  are  being 
directed  against  our  form  of  government,  our 
economic  and  political  systems,  our  educa- 
tlonal  system,  our  civil  liberties  and,  yes, 
even  our  social  and  family  life. 

These  same  radical  groups  are  endeav- 
oring by  various  means  to  spread  discontent 
among  our  veterans,  but  their  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Those,  who  fought  for 
America  In  war,  will  protect  and  preserve 
America  In  peace.  They  will  assume  the  vig- 
orous Civil  leadership  In  our  communities 
which  Is  vitally  necessary  to  combat  the 
activity  of  these  subversive  Influences.  0\3i 
veterans  can  be  depended  on  to  wage  un- 
ceasing  opp^iUou    to    communistic    mov«- 
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ments  because  they  who,  above  all  others, 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  liberty,  dearly 
appraise  its  true  value. 

Our  beloved  country  has  been  called  to  a 
position  of  leadership  in  this  atomic  age; 
a  leadership  that  Is  economic,  political  and 
social.  In  this  position  of  leadership,  we 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  rebuild- 
ing bleeding,  suffering  humanity,  every- 
where, advancing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  retaining  our  own  Integrity. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  realistically 
pay  to  our  departed  comrades  Is  to  meet 
that  challenge  with  unflinching  courage 
and  purpose.  Let  us,  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God,  carry  on  the  work  of  preserving 
freedom  here  and  throughout  the  world  In 
order  to  Insure  that  our  heroic  dead  shall 
not  have  died  In  vain. 


Widow's  Income  Drops  as  Expenses 
Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Janet  Joneses  like  those  referred  to  in 
the  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Harry 
C.  France,  which  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  below,  have  written 
me  complaining  bitterly  and  justifiably 
about  the  Government  policies  of  recent 
years  which  have  inflated  their  living 
expenses  and  reduced  their  income  and 
standard  of  living.  It  is  those  on  a 
modest  fixed  income  derived  from  a  pen- 
sion, interest  on  savings-bank  accounts, 
or  small  investments  in  Government  or 
industrial  securities  who  are  hardest  hit 
by  the  spending  and  taxing  poUcies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have  no 
organization  or  bloc  to  speak  for  them. 
We.  however,  as  representatives  of  all 
the  people  should  not  be  blind  to  their 
plight,  so  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
accompanying  article. 

Pertinent,  indeed,  is  the  question  which 
the  author  suggests  be  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  Congress:  "What  are  you 
doing  to  rcmedj-  this  bad  economic  situ- 
ation?' 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  must  be 
made  that  the  present  Congress  has  done 
nothing  except  make  the  situation  worse. 

In  the  2  years  of  the  last  Congress,  for 
the  first  time  since  1932,  the  budget  was 
balanced  and  a  substantial  reduction 
made  in  the  public  debt.  This  action 
served  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, which  is  so  delicately  responsive  to 
fluctuations  in  Government  policies. 
The  advantage  of  this  firmness  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  was,  of  course,  most 
apparent,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  those 
of  modest  means.  When  the  cost  of 
groceries  and  milk,  of  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  dress,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  goes  up  be- 
cause the  Government  has  pursued  poli- 
cies that  require  nearly  two  dollars  to 
buj'  what  one  dollar  bought  a  few  years 
ago,  it  is  the  low-income  and  lower  mid- 
dle-income people  that  feel  the  pinch  the 
worst,  particularly  if  their  incomes  are 
relatively  rigid  and  not  adjustable  to 
meet  this  boost  in  thcii-  cost  of  living. 


On  top  of  the  benefits  accorded  those 
of  modest  income  in  the  last  Congress 
through  the  innovation  of  sound  fiscal 
policies,  they  were  also  given  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  income  taxes  and 
7.000,000  in  the  lowest  income  brackets 
were  completely  wiped  off  the  tax  rolls. 

In  the  present  Congress,  by  contrast, 
the  only  tax  relief  so  far  accorded  has 
been  to  the  politically  elect  who  fore- 
gathered in  Washington  for  the  inau- 
gural festivities  last  year,  when  they 
were  relieved  of  the  usual  admission  tax. 
and  to  the  even  more  select  company 
of  the  chosen  few  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton this  year  to  attend  a  political  dinner. 

Also  in  contrast  to  the  action  of  the 
last  Congress,  red  ink  has  resumed  its 
flow  in  full  force,  with  the  result  that  we 
face  for  the  2  years  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  income  of  more  than 
$10,000,000,000,  with  addition  to,  rather 
than  subtraction  from,  our  total  national 
debt.  That  can  mean  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  according  to  inexorable  eco- 
nomic laws,  and  that  is  another  assault 
on  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  re- 
sulting in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
goods  it  will  buy  and  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  every  family  in  the  land. 
No  amount  of  optimistic  talk  or  rosy 
promises  about  the  future  should  be 
allowed  to  becloud  the  horizon  when  the 
picture  of  the  past  lies  so  clear  and  open 
before  our  eyes. 

Widow  s  Income  Drops  as  Expenses 
Increase 

(By  Harry  C.  France) 

Janet  Jones,  widow,  asked  me  the  other 
dav:  "Why  is  it  that  while  my  Uving  ex- 
penses have  been  steadily  Increasing  in 
recent  years,  the  Interest  on  my  money  has 
been  steadily  decreasing?" 

It  is  a  question  that  is  puzzling  people 
everv-where.  This  matter  comes  to  my  at- 
tention with  astounding  frequency.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  utter  necessity  for 
mortals  (who  don't  have  the  command  of  a 
printing  press  to  turn  out  money,  a  la  the 
Government)  to  balance  their  budgets  from 
year  to  year.  Imposes  terrific  economic  hard- 
ships on  widows  and  orphans  and  such  like. 

In  the  case  of  Janet  Jones.  I  decided  to  eet 
right  down  to  bedrock.  So  I  asked  her: 
'•Where  do  you  carry  your  savings  deposits?" 

She  named  several  banks  The  first  one 
(in  New  York  City)  is  probabl..  the  largest 
savings  bank  in  the  United  States.  I  went 
to  that  bank  and  received  from  the  con- 
troller the  following  information: 

1.  In  1930 — when  Mrs.  Jones  made  her  first 
deposit — this  bank  was  paying  4'2  percent 
Interest  on  savings  accounts.  In  that  year, 
the  bank  was  carrying  lor  Its  own  Investment 
$9,660,000  of  Government  bonds. 

2  In  1935,  her  interest  was  down  to  2'^ 
percent  and  the  bank  s  Government  bond 
account  was  $64,434,000. 

3.  In  1940.  interest  had  further  declined  to 
2  oercent  and  the  bond  account  had  gone  to 
5174,510.000. 

4.  In  1945.  Mrs.  Jones  received  1^  per- 
cent on  her  first  $5,000  and  1  percent  on  the 
remainder  of  her  deposit.  In  the  meantime, 
the  bank's  Government  portfolio  has  sky- 
rocketed to   $284,537,000. 

In  other  words,  in  a  decade  and  a  half, 
the  bank's  holdings  of  Government  debt  had 
Increased  2.800  percent  and  Interest  rates 
had  declined  more  than  6623  piercent.  Fur- 
thermore, and  In  Mrs.  Jones'  case  most  tragic, 
her  living  costs  had  more  than  doubled. 

If  interest  rates  in  1945  were  In  line  with 
living  costs,  she  should  have  been  receiving 
at  least  9  percent  on  her  money.  She  has 
been  caught  In  the  vortex  of  inflation  and 


deflation.  Her  living  expenses  have  gone 
through  the  roof  and  her  Interest  income 
through  the  cellar. 

Politicians,  high  and  low,  are  going  around 
the  country  telling  the  people  that  the  coun- 
try economically  Is  all  right.  Well,  the  facta 
are.  It  isn't. 

The  shoddy  wefare  state  that  the  poli- 
ticians are  promoting  Is  uprooting  the  eco- 
nomic virtues — thrift  and  saving  and  enter- 
prise— that  have  made  America  great.  There 
are  millions  of  good  people  In  this  country 
who  are  suffering  the  same  economic  pangs 
that  Janet  Jones  Is.  They  are  being  sold 
down  the  river. 

In  my  quarter  of  a  century  In  the  financial 
world,  the  toughest  problems  I  have  had  to 
face  are  those  associated  with  growing  costs 
and  with  lessening  Income. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  any  of  my 
readers  who  are  Interested  In  this  matter 
that  they  cut  this  article  out  and  mall  It  to 
their  United  States  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, with  the  following  question  appended: 

"What  are  you  doing  to  remedy  this  bad 
economic  situation?" 

I  have  nothing  whatever  against  sound 
welfare.  But  when  it  ascends  from  the  gut- 
ter and  makes  economic  ragamufOns  out  of 
those  who  should  be  self-sufBclent,  It  Is  time 
to  speak  out.  If  the  Janet  Joneses  of  Amer- 
ica could  be  heard,  the  politicians  might  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 


Hon.  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  De- 
livers Democratic  Speech  at  Jeffertoo- 
Jackson  Day  Rally  at  Aastin,  Tex.,  May 
27,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  excellent  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  junior  Senator  from  Texas,  at 
the  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  rally,  at 
Austin.  Tex..  May  27,  1950. 

At  this  rally,  a  cashier's  check  for 
$100,000  was  delivered  to  Speaker  S.uJ 
R.^YBURN  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  This  represented  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  $25  tickets  to  raise 
the  money. 

Senator  Johnson,  in  his  speech, 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  wonder- 
ful points  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion the  past  18  years  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  fact,  the  people  should 
be  reminded  of  them  every  day  between 
now  and  the  election  in  November. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Fellow  Democrats,  I  am  proud  we  have  with 
us  tonight  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party — Alben  Barkxet  and  Sam  Rat- 

BXTRlt. 

Without  their  leadership,  our  last  18  years 
of  uninterrupted  progress  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Trtiman  would  have 
been  unlikely. 

I  am  proud,  as  I  know  our  honored  guests 
are  proud,  to  see  this  enthtislastlc  assembly  of 
Texas  Democrats. 

Texas  Democrats  want  to  stand  up  and  tM 
counted  for  a  safe  v.orld  tomorrow — a  Natioa 
prosperovis,  prepared,  and  peaceiul. 
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Texaa  Democrat*  want  to  stand  up  and  b« 
counted  for  a  Nation  of  safe  waives,  safe 
profits,  safe  bank  dep>oslts.  and  safe  securi- 
ties; a  Nation  safe  for  Initiative  and  safe  for 
■uccess;  a  Nation  where  thinking  is  safe:  a 
Nation  safe  from  aggression  and  safe  for 
Ireedom. 

In  our  Nation  today.  58.000.000  men  and 
women  are  employed — at  a  living  wage. 
Workers  in  the  manufacturing  trades  are 
making  an  average  cf  81  40  an  hour;  work- 
ers In  our  oil  and  gas  fields  are  making  $1  80 
an  hour. 

Eighteen  years  age.  only  half  as  many 
Americans  had  the  liberty  to  work.  Pew  of 
them  had  the  liberty  to  make  as  much  In 
a  day  as  they  make  now  In  an  hour. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  farm  Income  In  the  Na- 
tion was  16,000.000.000;  last  year.  It  was  $31.- 
000.000.000 — just  5  times  more. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  cotton  was  selling  for 
less  than  a  nickel;  today  It  Is  selling  for  nearly 
SO  cents  a  poimd. 

Sighteen  yean  ago.  vbeat  was  selling  for  30 
cents,  today  it  is  selling  for  t2  a  bushel. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  price  of  beef  cat- 
tle was  $3;  today  the  price  Is  tSl  per  100 
pounds. 

Kighieen  years  ago  east  Texas  oil  was  sell- 
Uag  for  10  cents;  today,  the  price  U  $2.50  a 
barrel. 

Today  there  Is  more  money  in  our  banks, 
there  are  more  bonds  In  our  vaults,  more 
poofs  over  our  heads,  more  automobiles  in 
more  garages  than  ever  before. 

Our  Nation  today  is  better  prepared  than 
•t  any  other  time  In  our  history. 

For  4  years,  we  fcu;;ht  and  defeated  the 
greatest  alliance  of  military  might  ever  un- 
loosed upon  the  world.  For  the  past  5  years, 
we  have  held  In  check  the  most  ruthless, 
most  sinister  and  evil  dictator  of  modern 
times. 

These  things  dldnt  Just  happen.  They 
happened  because  Roosevelt  and  Rayburn, 
T.uman  and  Barkley  led  the  fight  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  Democrats  of 
Texas  and  the  Democrats  of  the  Nation  have 
responded  to  every  call  and  battled  faithluiiy 
for  the  party  of  their  fathers. 

The  people  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  that  fights  for  a  safe 
world  tomorrow,  and  for  a  Nation  that  is 
prosperous  and   prepared  today. 

The  people  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  party  of  liberty.  It  is  the  only 
party  big  enough  fur  Texans. 

That  is  why  good  Democrats  can  and  do 
and  should  speak  their  mind  within  the 
party.  Democrats  may  disagree  with  Dem- 
ocrats, but  good  Democrats  do  not  change 
their  party  or  their  loyalty  because  of  those 
disagreements. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  a  great  leader 
like  Speaker  R.^tbvrn  can  approve  a  bill 
which  another  great  leader.  Harry  Truman, 
vetoes.  A  great  and  faithful  Democrat  like 
Albsm  Bajuclet  may  resign  his  Senate  ma- 
jority leadership  when  a  great  President  like 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  vetoes  a  tax  bill. 

If  Jefferson  were  still  alive  today,  he  would 
be  proud  of  the  liberty  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

If  Jackson  were  still  alive  today.  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  happy  that  Texas — the  State 
which  he  did  so  much  to  bring  into  the 
Union — Is  still  led  by  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Sam   Houston — men   like   Sam   Ratbcrn. 

Roosevelt,  who  loved  Texas  and  Texans, 
would  be  proud  of  Texas  as  it  stands  today, 
an  empire  of  Democratic  Party  strength. 

Today  the  program  of  the  people  is  being 
carried  forward  by  the  Democratic  Party  un- 
der the  courageous  leadership  of  President 
Truman. 

Today  Texas,  as  for  100  years.  Is  a  proud 
Democratic  State,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  the  party  ^ur  Texans. 


Statement  of  the  New  England  Congres< 
•ional  Delegation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  I  wish  to  include 
two  letters,  each  signed  by  the  entire  New 
England  delegation  in  the  House,  both  of 
which  are  self-explanatory: 

JCNE  1,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Acheso-v, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Secretary:  As  members  of  the 
New  England  dele'^atlon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  have  nattirally  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  publication  of  fibres  which 
Indicate  that  unemployment  in  New  England 
continues  to  be  more  severe  than  In  other 
sections  of  the  country.  At  the  same  tl.me, 
we  have  all  received  numbers  of  letters  and 
visits  from  representatives  of  business  con- 
cerns and  employees  In  that  area  who  are 
greatly  upset  at  learning  that  the  particular 
products  which  they  are  manufacturing 
have  been  singled  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  Information  for  possible  further 
tariff  reductions  at  the  meetings  contem- 
plated In  England  at  the  end  of  September. 
Naturally  there  Is  uncertainty  as  to  Just  what 
conce-sslons  might  be  made  with  respect  to 
these  producta,  and  the  industrialists  In 
question  are  accordingly  In  no  position  to 
make  any  plans  whatever  with  respect  to 
their  future  operations  and  so  help  to  miti- 
gate the  employment  situation. 

The  problem  outlined  above  Is  clearly  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  it  is.  as  yet,  im- 
possible to  assess  the  effect  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  foreign  currencies  upon  Imports 
which  are  competitive  with  the  products  of 
these  Industries.  Those  devaluations  in 
themselves  constitute  a  drastic  cut  in  tariffs 
in  mo3t  cases. 

While  we  realize  that  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  In:ormatloa 
have  already  begun  and  that  the  meeting  at 
Torquay,  England,  has  been  scheduled, 
nevertheless,  In  the  light  of  all  the  factors 
cited  above,  we  earnestly  request  that  tiie 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  give 
full  weight  to  these  factors  and  that  our 
Government  settle  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment  the  continuing  uncertainties  by 
which  many  of  our  industries  are  seriously 
handicapped. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 
Bates,  William  H..  Massachusetts; 
Cotton,  Norris.  New  Hampshire; 
Donohue.  Harold  D  ,  Massachusetts; 
Fellows.  Frank,  Maine;  Fogabtt.  johk 
E.,  Rhode  Island;  Forand.  Aime  J.. 
Rhode  Island;  Furcuix),  Fustek,  Mas- 
sachusetts; G<-X)DwiN.  Angier  L.,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Hale.  Rceert,  Maine; 
Hertz*.  Christian  A.,  MassachusetU; 
HtSELTO.N,  John  W..  Massachusetts; 
Kennedy.  Johm  P.,  Massachusetts; 
Lane.  Thomas  J.,  Mxissachusetts; 
LooGK.  John  Davis,  Connecticut; 
McCoRMACK,  John  W.,  Massachusetts; 
McGciRE,  John  A..  Coiiuecticut;  Mar- 
tin, Joseph  W.,  Massachusetts;  Mer- 
«ow,  CHF.STES  E.,  New  Hampshire; 
Kelson,  CHAau:s  P..  Maine;  Nichol- 
son, Donald  W.,  Massachusetts;  Pat- 
terson. Jamks  T  .  Connecticut,  Phil- 
bin,  Phiup  J.,  Massachusetts;  Plum- 


let,  Charles  A..  Vermont:  RiBicorr, 
A  A.,  Connecticut;  Rogers,  Edith 
NoCRSE,  Massachusetts:  Sadlak.  An- 
TONi  N..  Connecticut:  Wicglesworth, 
Richard  B.,  Massachusetts;  WooD- 
Hoi;sE,  Chase  Going,  Connecticut. 


Jimx  I,  1950. 
Mr.  Leo.n  Keysert-ino, 

Coizncil  of  Economic  Advisers, 

The  White  Hcnise.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Keyserling:  It  was  with  gr?at 
Interest  that  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
New  England  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives learned  of  your  proposed  s'.udy 
of  the  economic  situation  in  New  England  as 
It  relates  to  the  fact  that  unemployment 
appears  to  continue  more  widespread  In  that 
area  than  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  we  have  today  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  many  pro- 
tests we  have  received  from  business  concerns 
In  New  England  which  have  been  advised 
that  the  products  they  manufacture  are  to 
be  considered  In  connection  with  further 
possible  tariff  concessions  at  the  contem- 
plated meeting  in  England  in  September. 

May  we  respectfully  request  that  this  let- 
ter be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  group 
cf  economists  whom  you  have  asked  to  assist 
you  in  your  studies  and  that  the  specific 
problems  which  we  have  raised  be  considered 
and  be  reported  upon  by  them  in  their  fcrtii- 
coming  study. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 
Bates.  Willum  H.,  Massachusetts:  Cot- 
ton. NoRRis.  New  Hampshire;  D^n>. 
HLE.  Harold  D..  Massachusetts;  Fe*-- 
LOW3.  FnANK.  Maine;  Foc.^RTT.  John  E., 
Rhode  Island;  Forand.  Aime  J.,  R.iode 
Island ;  Fl-kcolo,  Foster,  Masda;hu- 
setts;  Goodwin,  Ang:er  L.,  Massarhu- 
setts;  Hale.  Robert.  Maine;  Hf^ter, 
Christian  A.  Massachusetts:  Hijfl- 
ton,  John  W.,  Massachusetts;  Ken- 
nedy, John  P.,  Massachusetts;  Iane, 
Tho-mas  J.,  Massachusetts;  Lodge,  John 
Davis.  Connecticut;  McCormacx.  Johh 
W.,  Massachusetts;  McGvit.e,  Jch.n  A., 
Connecticut;  Martin,  Joseph  W  .  Mas- 
sachusetts; Merrcw.  ChcSter  E  .  New 
Hampshire;  Nelson,  Charles  P  ,  Maine; 
Nicholson,  Donald  W  .  Massachusetts; 
Patterson,  James  T..  Connecticut; 
Philbin,  Philip  J.,  Massachusnts; 
Plumlet,  Charles  A.,  Vermont;  Ribi- 
corp,  A.  A.,  Connecticut;  Rocias.  Edith 
NouRSE,  Massachusetts;  Sadlak.  An- 
TONi  N.,  Connecticut:  Wigglesworth, 
Richard  B.,  Massachusetts;  Wooo- 
uouss.  Chase  Going.  Connecticut. 


Why  Small  Business  Has  More  To  Fear 
From  the  Government  Than  From  Big 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VliS 

Monday,  June  5,  2950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  pleasure  in  extending  as  a  part  of 
m>-  remarks  a  very  able  address  by  Mr. 
W.  E  Borbonus,  president  of  R-S  Prod- 
ucts Corp..  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  he 
made  at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 
in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on  May  15.  1053. 
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The  complaint  which  Mr.  Borbonus 
presents  is  typical  of  those  coming  from 
small  business  throughout  the  country. 
The  statements  made  by  President  Tru- 
man that  he  wishes  to  help  small  busi- 
ness is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the 
type  of  legislation  proposed,  by  which  he 
e.xpects  to  accomplish  this  fact. 

The  address  which  I  am  inserting  is 
certainly  to  the  point  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  small  business  is  not  deceived  by  the 
political  campaign  speeches  which  are 
emanatin,?  from  New  Deal  sources. 

Nowadays  It  Is  fashionable  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  publicly  whip  big 
business  under  the  guise  of  helping  small 
business.  The  Great  White  Father  In  Wash- 
ington is  trying  to  make  a  case  of  ruthless 
competition  of  bigs  versus  smalls,  and  infers 
that  dismemberment  of  large  companies  will 
automatically  benefit  small  concern^. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  theory.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  very  nature  of  business, 
small  companies  have  an  Impregnable  posi- 
tion In  our  economy  and  that  big  companies 
have  no  desire  to  Invade  these  fields.  I  be- 
lieve rather  that  small  business  has  more  to 
fear  from  Government  than  from  so-called 
big  business. 

The  administration  pays  lip  service  to  the 
proposition  that  they  want  to  help  small 
business.  Its  pious  concern  seems  to  be 
ncthlng  but  a  smoke  screen  to  becloud  the 
real  purpose  behind  radical  thinking  in  Gov- 
ernment circles. 

If  It  were  really  sincere  In  attaining  these 
expressed  goals.  Government  extravagances 
and  deficit  spending  would  cease.  Our  law- 
makers would  stop  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  needless  pork-barrel  funds  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  office  without  regard 
to  the  ultimate  and  painful  future  conse- 
quences. 

A  genuine  help  to  small  business  would 
be  a  revision  of  our  tax  laws  to  permit  rapid 
amortization  of  investments  on  capital 
equipment. 

I  know  one  small  company  which  reeds 
a  $30,000  machine  tool.  Be^cause  of  high 
taxes.  It  cannot  retain  enough  surplus  cash 
and  must  borrow  the  money  from  a  bank. 
The  bank,  having  confidence  In  the  manage- 
ment, is  willing  to  finance  the  transaction  for 
•  period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Our  tax  laws, 
however,  make  It  mandatory  to  depreciate 
this  equipment  over  20  years,  so  that  the 
Email  company  must  gamble  on  the  17-year 
direrential. 

If  the  principal  should  die  In  the  Interim, 
his  estate  must  pay  taxes.  In  cash,  on  the 
net  v.crih  cf  the  company.  Including  the 
luideprcciatcd  value  of  the  fixed  assets.  Can 
you  ccnceive  any  better  way  cf  drying  up  the 
capital  goods  market  at  the  expense  of 
small  companies  than  this?  No  wonder 
small-busineHs  owners  tiiink  twice  before 
buying  capital  equipment  which  Is  necessary 
to  ccmpetitive  progress.  And  small  wonder 
too.  they  want  to  merge  with  a  large  com- 
pany, thus  liquidating  their  own  unlisted 
and  frozen  stock  certificates  for  readily  dis- 
posable stoc'.is  of  the  larger  ccrpcrations. 

Tlie  antitrust  laws  wont  permit  small 
ccmpetitcrs  to  reach  econcmtc  agreements 
for  their  o^.n  prctectlon  and  benefit — unless, 
of  ccurse.  they  merge  and  the  control  of  the 
two  cmpanies  is  under  one  head.  Then 
everything  is  legal.  Congress  has  been 
arked  to  give  the  FTC  power  to  say  Just 
when  con:panies  can  merge  or  sell  out. 
Wouldn't  we  smaller  companies  then  be  step- 
ping from  "the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  '? 

The  tax  laws  are  full  of  inequities,  one 
of  which  is  the  53  percent  rate  now  levied 
on  a'.l  income  of  companies  earning ^S.OCO 
to  $50,000.  This  differential  should  be  elim- 
inated.   IX  110,000  or  moi-e  ol  income  were 


exempted  from  taxation  for  all  corporations, 
the  small  corporation  would  be  benefited 
proportionately  more  than  the  large  one. 

Congress  is  considering  another  piece  of 
political  legerdemain,  requiring  the  payment 
of  taxes  within  6  months  after  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year.  Who  do  you  think  will 
suffer  the  most  under  this  plan — certainly 
not  the  larger  corporations. 

Every  thinking  person  realizes  that  our 
small  corporations  grow  and  expand  through 
retention  of  earned  profits.  Where  else  can 
we  expect  to  get  needed  capital  when  the 
Government  Imposes  double  taxation  on  the 
payment  of  dividends  and  then  threatens  us 
with  a  potential  tax  liability  for  keeping  too 
large  a  percentage  of  earnings  in  the  treasury 
to  carry  over  lean  years? 

Admittedly,  some  horrible  examples  of  tax 
eva.sion  can  be  produced,  but  is  it  "cricket" 
to  penalize  every  corporation  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  few?  Is  a  blanket  Inequity 
Justified  to  stifle  prudent  management  of 
saving  for  a  rainy  day? 

These  simple  suggested  tax  revisions  would 
achieve  constructive  results  for  all  business. 
No  new  bureaus  or  subsidies  or  preferential 
treatment  would  be  required.  No  additional 
Jobs  for  political  hangers-on  would  be  pro- 
duced, but  more  men  would  be  put  to  work 
In  our  factories  where  they  belong  and  where 
additional  wealth  would  be  created  Instead 
of  dissipated.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  so-called  small  business  employs  about 
50  percent  of  all  United  States  workers. 
Sensible  tax  laws  would  create  many  more 
Jobs. 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  expect  common 
sense  from  our  public  servants  when  they 
spend  »5. 000.000.000  a  year  In  excess  of  rec- 
ord-breaking Income. 

Perhaps  we  must  wait  for  the  millennium 
to  arrive,  before  real  unselfish  Americanism 
replaces  tawdry  political  ambitions. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  beware  of  Greeks 
bearing  gifts.  Let  us  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  and  not  be  deluded  into 
thinking  that  the  Government  will  save 
small  business  from  the  giants.  Instead, 
let's  hope  that  we  will  be  saved  from  the 
Government  until  It  realizes  that  what  we 
need  in  this  country  Is  more  cppcrtunity  for 
fre«j  enterprise  and  less  misguided  self-ap- 
pointed champions  who  hope  to  trap  our 
votes  by  Including  us  In  their  "come  and  get 
it  razzle-dazzle." 

Small  business  Is  the  backbone  of  otir 
Industrial  supremacy.    Let's  keep  it  that  way. 


Let's  Get  Back  to  Sanity  m  GovernmcLt 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NrW  YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very, 
very  happy  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofnce  and  Civil  Service  saw  fit  today  to 
report  a  bill  which  would  go  along  wiih 
the  other  body,  substantially.  In  rescind- 
ing the  reduction-in-service  order  of  the 
Postmaster  Genera! — an  order  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  planned 
to  create  resentment,  anger,  and  protest 
in  the  hearts  of  American  citizens. 

Since  all  Members  have  been  deluged 
with  protest  mail,  I  will  not  go  into  detail, 
except  to  point  out  that  no  city  is  more 
vulnerable  than  New  York  to  the  in- 


evitable injustices  of  attempting  to  put 
this  order  into  effect  equitably.  Since 
Monday  my  daily  mall  has  been  loaded 
with  business  houses  in  an  area  classified 
as  residential,  and  who,  as  a  result,  get 
only  one  delivery  late  in  the  day. 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  order 
Is  that  It  falls  most  heavily  on  small  or- 
ganizations. In  one  instance,  the  refusal 
to  accept  mail  after  6  p.  m.  or  to  deliver 
next  day  until  around  noon  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  a  small  daily  paper. 
I  was  asked,  "Why  doesn't  that  paper 
offer  to  pay  the  full  cost?" 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  first-class 
mailing  for  this  paper  would  greatly  in- 
crease overhead,  the  paper  loses  all  Its 
value  to  subscribers  if  not  received  before 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  under  this 
order  subscribers  would  have  been  lucky 
to  receive  the  paper  first  class  at  4  p.  m. 

Under  leave,  I  am  inserting  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  statement  I  submitted 
to  the  committee  and  also  a  letter  I  hava 
sent  to  my  constituents: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvTS, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  7,  1950. 
Hon.  Tom  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  statement  Is  in- 
tended to  express  my  strong  support  for  any 
appropriate  legislation  which  will  restore  to 
the  American  people  the  kind  of  public  serv- 
ice from  the  Post  Office  Department  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  among  the  Members 
who  have  Introduced  substantive  legislation 
to  bring  this  about,  but  I  have  no  special  in- 
terest in  my  own  bill.  I  am  prepiared  to  sup- 
port any  measure  reported  by  your  committee 
which  will  result  in  bringing  back  a  measure 
of  sanity  in  contemplating  the  problems  ol 
governmental  service. 

A  democratic  government  does  not  exist  to 
irake  a  profit  but  to  serve  the  people  it  rep- 
resents. Its  economy  is  not  measurable  in 
volume  of  dollars  received  and  expended  but 
In  the  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  people  at  their  desire. 

I  am  Just  as  devoted  to  genuine  economy, 
by  which  I  mean  efficiency,  in  the  operation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
the  members  cf  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; and  it  is  no  derogation  to  their 
Integrity  to  say  that  I  regard  my  own  posi- 
tion as  more  lojical  and  real. 

The  people  have  shown  thnt  they  want 
prompt,  efficient,  comprehensive  postal  serv- 
ice, and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  problem  of  the  committees  having  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  is  simply  to  see  that 
the  people  get  their  money's  worth  in  terms 
of  man-hour  production. 

The  baleful  eSects  of  the  lU-tlmed.  ill- 
advised  action  by  the  Postmnster  General 
at  the  unilateral  demand  of  a  small  group 
of  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee already  ere  apparent. 

At  a  time  when  the  specter  of  unemploy- 
ment hatmts  us  thousands  cf  postal  em- 
ployees In  the  lowest  and  least  secure  cate- 
gories are  being  thrown  out  of  work. 

Small  specialized  publications  depending 
on  swift  delivery  service  are  being  forced  out 
of  business  (but  the  big  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  being  protected  and  mnde 
more  secure  m  their  monopoly  by  special 
cor!cess:ons) . 

Businefsmen  are  being  Inconvenienced; 
residential  areas  are  neslected  (tut  nothing 
Is  done  to  decrease  the  handouts  to  big 
business  and  ether  <rroi.:ps  in  the  form  of 
different  types  of  subsidies;. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  mfmb^rs  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  you  to  act.  and  to  RCt  prompt- 
ly. In  order  that  the  who.e  Congress  may 
hare  an  cpp>ortunSty  tn  express  its  will. 
and  throtigh  mnjonty  rcte  on  the  floor,  ex- 
IM-ess  the  will  of  the  AmerlCiUi  people. 
With  kind  regftrds.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

AaTHL-m  O.  Klein, 
Member  o;  Congtesa, 

CONCKKSS  OF  TK«  UNrrrD  Statts. 

House  or  RtFRE>'NTATivEs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dt-km  FHiDro:  This  Is  tc  i»cknow!edge  your 
recent  protest  against  the  reduction  In  mall 
delivery  service  proposed  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  ajzree  with  you. 
and  more.  This  Is  foolish  economy,  and  I 
abail  flght  It  with  every  resource  at  my  ccm- 
maod.  It  can  only  have  the  effect  of  causing 
unemployment,  which  m  Itself  has  a  bad 
elTect  on  cur  economy.  There  are  all  types  of 
subsidies  for  different  Interests — the  farmers. 
the  airllnee.  and  others.  Isn't  It  about  time 
that  we  had  a  subsidy  for  the  people  of  this 
country?  The  Post  Offlce  Department  should 
not  be  a  money-malclr.g  department  but 
should  be  subsidized  by  the  Government 
li  the  interest  of  better  mall  and  delivery 
service. 

I  am  Just  as  strong  for  genuine  economy 
in  government  as  anybody  else.  Genuine 
economy  Is  getting  full  va:ue  for  every  tax 
dollar  In  terms  of  useful,  efficient  public 
service.  The  so-called  Republican  economy 
bloc  In  Congress  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is 
not  trying  to  promote  useful.  cf9clent  public 
service:  It  Is  only  trying  to  cut  those  services 
under  the  guise  of  economy,  so  that  big 
business  and  our  wealthier  cltiasens  may  enjoy 
a  cut  In  their  Income  taxes. 

Forgive  my  not  writing  a  personal  letter 
to  you:  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  protest,  and  this  form  letter  enables 
me  to  serve  you  more  efficiently.  Please  feel 
free  to  write  to  me  at  any  time;  I  always 
want  to  know  your  views  on  public  Issues. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AaTHru  O    Klein. 
Mrmber  of  Congress. 


Undersea  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missccni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSENTATlVia 

Thursday  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
foUowlnK  interesting  and  informative  ad- 
dress on  undersea  warfare  delivered  by 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  B.  Momsen.  United 
States  Nav-y,  on  Armed  Forces  Day  May 
20.  1950.  at  Joplin.  Mo. 

CNDEasEA  Waaraat 
(By  Rear  Adm  C  B  Momsen.  U  8  Navy) 
Undersea  warfare  is  one  of  the  three  com- 
ponent parts  of  sea  power.  Just  as  sea  power 
Is  one  of  the  three  component  paru  of  our 
national  defense  team.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  I  am  "beating 
drtims"'  for  undersea  warfare  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  two  elements  of  sea  power 

namely,  surface  and  naval  air— nor  do  I  want 
to  give  the  impreMion  that  I  am  advocaUng 
the  support  oX  sea  power  at  the  expense  or 
the  other  two  services. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  while  cotmaaodlng  the  U.  3.  3. 


South  Dakota  In  support  of  carrier  striking 
forces  I  learned  that  the  functions  of  sub- 
marines, surface  ships  and  airplanes  are  In- 
separable In  controlling  the  sea. 

It  IS  unwise  and  unrealistic  to  support  one 
naval  function  to  the  detriment  of  another; 
as  unrealistic  In  fact  as  supporting  one  serv- 
ice to  the  detriment  of  another. 

For  the  past  2  years,  as  ACNO  for  under- 
8«'a  warfa.e.  It  hi.s  been  my  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  warfare.  I  have  to  live  with 
It  every  m.oment  of  my  time.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  danger  of  submarines  and 
mines  In  the  hands  of  a  potential  enemy  and 
am  fully  appreciative  of  the  many  benefits 
that  we  may  derive  from  the  use  of  under- 
water weapons  and  craft. 

When  I  say  undersea  warfare  Is  one  of  the 
three  component  parts  of  sea  power — I  do 
not  mean  that  the  functions  CF.n  be  sepa- 
rated from  surface  warfare  and  air  warfare. 
I  will  show  you  that  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  mine  defense  require  the  use  of 
ai:  elements  of  the  Navy  plus  generous  as- 
sistance from  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

As  an  example.  Admiral  Karl  Doenltz  ex- 
pressed It  this  way:  "The  U-boat  Itself,  with 
Its  extremely  limited  range  of  vision,  was  the 
worst  possible  medium  of  reconnaissance. 
The  most  vital  and  necessary  complement 
to  the  U-boat,  which  was  our  mam  Instru- 
ment  of   battle,   was   the   aircraft." 

The  eaiUest  recorded  application  of  un- 
dersea warfare  dates  back  to  332  B.  C.  It 
was  during  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Phoenician  Army,  cut  ofT 
from  all  sides,  looked  to  the  sea  lor  rein- 
forcements. A  fleet  of  ships  was  brought  in 
for   this  purpose. 

History  records  that  Alexander's  men.  us- 
ing a  diving  bell,  developed  by  Aristotle, 
entered  the  water  Just  before  a  storm,  cut 
the  anchor  cables  of  the  shjps.  and  caused 
them  to  be  blown  upon  the  rocks  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  first  submarine  known  to  have  actual- 
ly operated  was  built  by  a  Dutchman  named 
CorniUus  von  Dribble.  In  1620  he  made  a 
demonstration  In  the  Thames  River  for  the 
edification  of  King  James  I  of  England.  He 
had  a  wooden  craft  propelled  by  oars  project- 
ing through  the  hull.  The  openings  were 
made  watertl^'ht  with  goatskin  coverings. 
This  craft,  though  crude,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  submarine. 

In  1776  David  Bushnell  built  the  Turtle. 
financed  by  General  Washington.  The  Turtle 
made  an  attack  on  the  Britl£h  frigate  H.  M.  8. 
Eagle  In  New  York  Harbor.  8ert:eant  Lee.  the 
one-man  crew,  failed  to  attach  his  mine  be- 
cause he  could  not  penetrate  the  Eagles  cop- 
per sheathing.  The  mine  exploded  on  time, 
and.  althru?h  It  did  no  physical  damage,  the 
BrltUh  admiral  decided  to  shift  his  fleet  to 
the  outer  harbor. 

Robert  Pulton  Invented  a  submarine  in 
1807.  but  as  In  the  case  of  his  predecessors, 
he  wns  unable  to  arouse  any  sustained  In- 
terest in  his  undersea  vehicle. 

During  the  ClvU  War  some  Intrepid  young 
sallormen  in  the  Confederate  Navy  built  sev- 
eral small  submersibles  called  davlds  With 
these  they  attacked  and  sank  the  U.  S  S. 
Hou^atoniC  and  damaged  another  Union  ship 
In  Charleston  Harbor.  Unfortunately,  all  of 
the  davlds  and  their  crews  were  lost. 

About  60  years  ago  John  Holland,  an  Irish 
steam  engineer,  was  hired  by  a  society  of 
Irishmen  around  New  York  to  build  a  sub- 
marine. They  believed  that  the  submarine 
would  be  a  weapon  which  would  nullify  Brit- 
ish sea  power.  Their  Idea  was  surprisingly 
sound  but  was  definitely  premature. 

Toward  the  turn  of  the  century  the  storage 
battery  was  perfected  and  the  Internal-com- 
bustion engine  was  Unproved  to  a  point 
Where  it  wm«  safe  to  operate  In  a  confined 
space.  These  two  factors  provided  what  had 
been  the  missing  requirements  for  practical 


submerged  oper.itlons.  In  1900  the  United 
States  Navy  acquired  her  first  submarlas.  • 
70-ton  vessel,  built  by  John  Holland. 

In  the  following  few  years  such  deve  op- 
ments  as  the  steam  tori>edo,  the  Diesel  en- 
gine, and  the  gyro  compass  made  the  sub- 
marine a  true  warship. 

In  spite  of  the  general  interest  shown  In 
the  submarine  by  the  major  navies  of  the 
world,  few  naval  authorities  considered  the 
submarine  to  be  a  factor  of  any  appreciable 
significance  in  naval  warfare. 

The  worlds  naval  experts  were  rudely 
shocked  one  afternoon  In  September  1914 
by  the  Ahoukir-Cre.isy-Hogue  Incident.  A 
force  of  three  British  cruisers  was  contacted 
by  the  U~9.  a  small  German  submarine,  i.nd 
the  cruiser  Aboukxr  was  torpedoed  and  sunk. 
With  the  ppparent  attitude  that  "this  camot 
happen  here."  the  other  two  cruisers  stop oed 
to  pick  up  survivors  and  within  the  Fpace 
of  a  little  ever  an  hour  all  three  cruisers  !iad 
been  sent  to  the  bottom. 

The  Germans  went  on  to  sink  over  11,0)0.- 
000  tons  of  shipping.  They  built  a  tota:  of 
365  submarines   and  lost    178. 

After  World  War  I  the  submarine  *as 
greatly  Improved.  It  grew  In  size,  newer 
Diesel  engines  replaced  the  gasoline  eng  ne, 
better  steel  made  stronger  hulls  and  jier- 
mltted  deeper  diving.  The  submarine  'or- 
pedo  was  also  improved  to  obtain  lorger 
ranges. 

Germany,  although  under  treaty  resflc- 
tions.  managed  to  construct  between  30  md 
40  new  submarines  prior  to  September  1  »39, 
and  when  World  War  II  began,  submarines 
again  found  allied  shipping  a  soft  target  for 
their  torpedoes. 

During  World  War  II  the  Germans  b  illt 
1.162  submarines.  Of  these  751  were  de- 
stroyed. More  than  13.000.000  tons  cf  ship- 
ping was  sunk.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single 
factor  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the 
submarine  during  World  War  II  was  radar. 
The  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  radar 
can  be  attributed  to  a  tactical  weaknesj  of 
the  submarine.  The  submarine  operating 
submerged  had  to  rely  on  a  storage  battery 
for  pov.er.  When  the  storage  batteries  be- 
came exhausted  It  was  necessary  for  the 
submarine  to  return  to  the  surface,  and  by 
means  of  Diesel  engines,  recharge  the  Lat- 
teries before  submerged  operations  couici  be 
resumed.  A  submarine,  while  on  the  sur- 
face, is  a  very  Ineffective  naval  unit,  ir.d 
when  It  was  discovered,  particularly  by 
alrcrr.ft.  It  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
submerge  and  escape. 

By  1943  the  German  submarine  lc-se» 
became  so  great  that  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  adopt  a  means  of  preventing  ^lls- 
covery  by  radar.  As  a  consequence,  they 
adopted  the  Dutch  developed  snorkel.  The 
snorkel  consists  of  a  vertical  pipe  extending 
up  from  the  hull  through  which  air  maj  be 
drawn  for  supplying  Internal  combustion 
engines  with  necessary  air.  The  tip  of  the 
snnrkel  that  wns  required  to  be  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  presented  a  very  sr^all 
target  and  submarines  were  then  able  to 
keep  their  hulls  completely  submerged  f:r 
days  or  even  weeks  at  a  time  by  using  the 
snorkel.  The  adoption  of  this  defensive 
measure  by  the  German  submirlne  reduced 
its  mobility,  not  only  In  speed  of  advance, 
radius  of  action,  but  also  in  his  ability 
to  find  targets.  The  submarine  was  il-o 
handicapped  In  his  ability  to  navigate  u«lng 
celestial  objects  and  to  communicate  v  1th 
his  own  headquarters.  While  U  Is  true  that 
after  the  adoption  of  the  snorkel,  suhmailne 
losses  were  severely  reduced,  It  Is  «l5o  true 
that  sinkings  of  merchant  .ships  drcppec  to 
about  one-flfth  cf  what  they  had  been  pMor 
to  this  change.  The  use  of  the  snorkel  and 
little  effect  upon  World  War  II. 

If  another  war  comes,  submarines  cottld 
be  used  against  us  for  mlnelaytng.  attacks 
against  shipping  and  naval  units,  as  radar 
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pickets  to  give  advanced  warning  of  air 
raids,  as  troop  carriers,  cargo  carriers,  and 
guided  missile  launchers.  The  type  of  sub- 
marine to  be  dealt  with  would  be  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  World  War  II  type.  Ger- 
many, facing  defeat  of  their  special  naval 
arm,  developed  this  new  type  of  submarine. 
In  addition  to  the  snorkel  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  Germans  developed  new  long- 
range  torpedoes,  streamlining  their  hulls,  and 
Increased  the  battery  power  which  more 
than  doubled  their  submerged  speed.  This 
Increased  speed  enabled  them  to  escape  from 
surface  ships  and  more  effectively  to  attack 
convoys.  It  Is  significant  that  In  stream- 
lining to  gain  high  speed  the  large  caliber 
deck  guns  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  If  we 
are  to  face  the  high  speed  submarine  in  the 
future — we  will  not  at  the  same  time,  be 
concerned  with   attack  on  ships  by  gunfire. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  while  the  snorkel  Is 
now  an  essential  defensive  device,  it  does  not 
improve  the  striking  power  that  the  subma- 
rine enjoyed  before  aircraft. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  no  serious  thought 
was  given  to  defenses  against  submarines. 
They  were  completely  Ignored  as  a  minor 
pest.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war  the  use  of  speed,  evasive  tactics,  and  at- 
tempts to  ram  were  the  only  antisubmarine 
tactics.  Elementary  listening  gear  was  ex- 
peditiously developed  for  detection.  Es- 
corted convoys  were  formed  and  zigzagging 
was  adopted.  Depth  charges  fired  by  hydro- 
static pressure  were  Invented.  The  famous 
North  S?a  mine  barrage,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective antisubmarine  measures  adopted,  was 
laid  after  this  country  entered  the  war. 
Toward  the  end  of  World  War  I.  submarine 
effectiveness  was  reduced  by  tremendous  and 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  forces 
to  the  point  where  we  were  able  to  ship 
enough  men  and  material  to  France  to  tip 
the   balance  of  the  war  In  our  favor. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II  there  was 
significant  improvement  In  antisubmarine 
warfare  methods.  Echo  ranging  supersonic 
sonar  was  developed  which  provided  both 
ranfTP  and  bearing  of  the  submarine  con- 
tac  ed.  Depth  charges  and  related  fire-con- 
trol ecjUinment  were  materially  Improved. 
The  development  of  long-rance  aircraft  and 
the  nir-launched  depth  bomb  added  an  im- 
port .int  ASW  agent  to  the  future 

Those  who  thought  of  the  submarine  In 
terms  of  World  War  I  believed  that  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  problem  had  been  solved, 
but  submarine  development  had  not  been 
standing  still.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  submarines  were  available  that  could 
make  20  knots  on  the  surface  and  dive  to  400 
feel  as  compared  to  the  2C0  feet  limitations 
of  World  War  I.  The  additional  depth  was 
a  significant  Improvement  since  the  lethal 
range  of  a  depth  charge  Is  In  the  order  of 
25  feet,  and  any  Increase  In  the  third  dimen- 
sional maneuverability  of  the  target  greatly 
complicates  the  problem  for  the  anti- 
submarine-warfare vessel. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  we  quickly 
found  out  that  our  antisubmarlne-wariare 
forces,  equipments,  and  techniques  were  no 
match  for  the  submarine  and  the  stream  of 
merchant  ships  diving  Into  Davy  Jones' 
locker  took  up  where  It  left  off  In  World 
War  I. 

Perhaps  the  first  significant  antisubmarine- 
warfare  development  was  radar.  As  ships 
and  aircraft  become  fitted  with  this  new 
marvel  of  scientific  development  the  curve 
of  effectiveness  of  the  submarine  took  a 
downward  turn.  The  submarine's  most  ef- 
fective form  of  action,  the  night  surface 
attack,  became  denied  to  him.  The  sub- 
marine at  this  time  still  had  to  charge  its 
batteries  en  the  surface  each  night.  Radar 
destroyed  the  security  that  darkness  had 
f-evlously  provided  for  such  charging  opera- 
.  tlons  and  the  submarine  became  hard- 
pressed  to  keep  his  battery  up  when  In  the 
viciniiy  of  antisubmarine  forces.     The  effec- 


tiveness of  aircraft  as  an  antisubmarine 
weapon  was  greatly  Increased  with  the  advent 
of  the  target-seeking  antisubmarine  tor- 
pedo. Other  antisubmarine  methods  and 
devices  which  were  developed  during  this 
time  were  as  follows: 

1.  Depth  determining  equipment  on  sur- 
face ships  for  more  accurate  depth  settings 
on  d  pth  charges. 

2.  Ahead  thrown  stirface  ship  weapons 
actlviated  by  contact,  such  as  the  "hedgehog" 
and  "mousetrap." 

3.  High  frequency  direction  Anders,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  to  locate  U-boat  trans- 
missions. 

4.  Influence  mines  planted  at  points  of 
egress  of  submarines. 

5.  Aircraft  bombing  of  submarine  bases  and 
assembly  yards. 

6.  Exjiendable  radio  sono-buoys.  a  device 
to  enable  aircraft  to  track  submerged  sub- 
marines. 

By  the  end  of  1943  the  submarines  posi- 
tion was  becoming  most  difficult.  More 
than  300  submarines  were  lost  to  aircraft 
(mostly  land-based)  and  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  adopt  new  tactics  to  get  away  from 
the    ever-present   aircraft. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  aircraft 
became  so  effective  against  the  submarine 
In  1943  the  Germans  countered  by  equipping 
their  boats  with  strong  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries and  for  a  while  elected  to  stay  on  the 
surface  and  battle  It  out  with  the' aircraft. 
While  they  had  some  success  It  was  soon 
found  that  their  losses  were  unacceptable 
and  this  line  of  defense  was  abandoned.  I 
mention  this  because  during  our  own  sub- 
marine campaign  In  the  Pacific  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  :o  provide 
heavy  antiaircraft  batteries  for  our  own  sub- 
marines. Our  submarines  opposed  this  Idea 
and  It  was  not  until  the  Germans  aban- 
doned it  in  the  Atlantic  that  the  antiaircraft 
proponents  dropped  it.  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind  that  a  submarine,  unlike  a  surface  ship, 
cannot  afford  to  have  Its  hull  damaged,  since 
even  a  small  hole  In  the  pressure  hull  may 
destroy  the  submarine's  ability  to  dive. 

In  the  future,  defense  against  submarines 
will   be   along   these   lines: 

Aerial  bombardment  of  enemy  subma- 
rine bases  and  building  yards.  If  completely 
efTcctive.  would  be  a  solution.  Note  that  this 
requires  carriers  with  their  supporting  ships 
and  land-based  planes  with  their  supporting 
bases.  Experience  has  taught  us.  however 
that  In  spite  of  great  effort  In  bombing, 
only  a  limited  number  of  submarines  will  be 
destroyed  by  this  means  Bombing  of  U-boat 
plants  during  World  War  II  resulted  In  the 
production  loss  of  152  out  of  1,162  and  99,- 
266  tons  of  bombs  were  used. 

Mining  of  harbors  and  channels  If  com- 
pletely effective  could  prevent  nubmarines 
from  getting  to  sea.  Mining  requires  air- 
craft, surface  ships,  and  submarines.  We  are 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  this  can  be 
entirely  successful  and  we  feel  certain  that 
some  would  escape  to  the  open  sea,  but  a 
significant  number  will  be  sunk. 

Next,  we  could  place  our  submarines  across 
the  passages  of  egress  to  the  open  sea.  This 
would  require  submarines  and  supporting 
air  and  surface  units.  Again,  only  a  limited 
number  of  enemy  boats  would  be  intercepted. 
Regretfully,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
would  have  submarines  prowling  the  high 
seas  searching  cut  and  threatening  our 
merchant  ships  and  fleets. 

If  they  remain  submerged  at  all  times, 
making  use  of  the  snorkel.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  our  aircraft  and  slitps  to  dis- 
cover them.  Even  so.  extensive  air  cover, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  submarines  submerged 
would  produce  Important  results  In  reducing 
their  mobility. 

When  those  which  have  cvercome  all  of 
these  difficulties  do  find  targets,  their  capa- 
bility to  strike  effectively  la  very  great,  for 


the  range  of  the  modem  torpedo  outrange* 
our  present  detection  devices. 

It  Is.  of  course,  our  hopes  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  each  of  the  antisubmarine 
measures.  We  are  always  seeking  better  air- 
craft and  better  bombs  with  more  accurate 
delivery  In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of 
submarines  destroyed  at  their  source. 

We  are  continually  Improving  mines  to  be 
used  against  the  submarine. 

In  both  fleets,  submarines  are  especially 
designated  to  evolve  the  best  techniques  of 
destroying  enemy  submarines.  It  Is  well  to 
point  out  that  submarines  operating  In  am- 
bush In  fixed  positions  are  able  to  remain 
very  quiet,  w'lereas  the  enemy  submarine  in- 
tent upon  reaching  his  hunting  grounds  Is 
committer  to  movement  and  movement 
means  noise.  There  results  a  battle  of  noise 
levels  in  which  the  antisubmarine  sub- 
marine holds  the  high  cards.  We  are  now 
constructing  a  new  type  of  submarine  called 
the  SSK-submarine  killer.  It  is  around  this 
type  that  we  propose  to  build  the  submarine 
defense  against  the  submarine.  I  can  say 
that  from  my  own  experience  there  Is  no  foe 
that  strikes  more  terror  In  the  heart  of  a 
submariner  than  enemy  submarines  operat- 
ing In  the  same  w^ers.  It  is  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  two  blindfolded  antagonists  armed 
With  baseball  bats,  each  waiting  for  the  other 
to  break  silence. 

We  must  have  sufficient  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft,  both  land  based  and  carrier 
based,  patrolling  the  Infested  sea  areas  to 
Insure  that  submarines  remain  submerged 
continuously  In  order  tc  reduce  their  mobil- 
ity. We  will  require  a  large  number  of  sxir- 
face  ship  escorts  to  defend  our  convoys  and 
task  forces  if  they  are  located  by  enemy 
submarines. 

We  have  plans  for  the  defense  of  our  har- 
bors a;:ainst  the  penetration  by  enemy  sub- 
marines and  other  types  of  sneak  craft. 

This  Is  the  general  picture  of  otir  various 
methods  of  dealing  with  enemy  submarine 
threats.  All  of  these  methods  will  contrib- 
ute tc  reduction  of  the  threat.  These 
methods  Involve  .he  use  of  powerfvU  striking 
forces — land-based  aircraft  (Navy  and  Air 
Force)  advanced  bases — amphibious  forces 
Including  Marines  and  Army  to  take  and 
hold  advanced  bases — logistic  support  fleets 
to  provide  beans,  bullets,  and  fuel — submar- 
rlnea — patrol  craft — In  fact,  all  elements  that 
make  up  a  balanced  armed  force  team. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  us  is  defending  ships  from  attack 
by  those  submarines  ^hich  are  able  to  reach 
their  targets. 

This  part  of  the  problem  has  been  made 
most  difficult  by  the  recent  Increases  In  the 
effective  range  of  the    submarine  torpedo. 

There  are  three  types  of  torpedoes: 

A.  Aimed. 

B.  Target  seeking. 

C.  Pattern  running. 

During  World  War  I  and  most  of  World 
War  II  the  primary  torpedo  used  was  the 
aimed  type.  Since  this  torpedo  once 
launched  could  travel  only  on  a  preset  course, 
consider  ble  accuracy  was  required  to  solve 
the  fire  control  problem  in  order  that  the 
relative  motion  of  ship  and  torpedo  would 
result  in  collision.  Generally,  ranges  of  not 
more  than  1.500  yards  were  used.  As  a  rule 
our  detection  equipment  was  capable  of  dis- 
covering the  submarine  before  torpedoes 
were  launched.  Consequently,  the  antisub- 
marine ships  had  a  fair  chance  of  developing 
the  first   attack. 

New  types  of  torpedoes  can  be  fired  well 
beyond  the  range  of  detection.  These  are  not 
accurately  aimed  but  their  hitting  accuracy 
Is  obtained  by  other  methods.  The  target- 
seeking  tyj>e  utilize  the  noise  output  of  a 
ship's  propellers  to  attract  it  to  Its  target. 

The  pattern-running  torpedoes  are  directed 
on  a  straight  line  to  the  vicinity  of  the  target 
then  through  the  operation  of  a  cam,  weev* 
a  preset  pattern  to  cover  a  large  area. 
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E^tiier  the  pattern-ruruilxi^  or  the  larget- 
•Klcln^  tcrpedo  can  be  ired  Irom  raiiges  far 
greaier  th^u  the  aimed  type.  Also,  unfortu- 
naiely.  they  can  be  fired  beyond  the  presenc 
range  al  the  ship  s  detection  devices. 

The  qtMStion  naturally  arise*,  can  ve  In- 
CTMM  the  ships  detection  rau^e?  Radio  and 
radar  cannot  be  used  under  water,  lilagnetic 
deiecu^n  has  very  limited  ranges  and  Is  use- 
ful ooly  in  a  restricted  way.  The  "*rlTiTt»y 
d  tubmailne  detection  is  by  sound. 

Sound  falls  Into  two  clawifirations: 

A    Passive;  and 

B.  Bcbc  ranguig. 

Paaaive  actind  is  merely  listening  for  a 
source  of  noise.  Great  progress  has  been 
mmim  la  ■itminattaf  this  noi&e  source   by 

Today,  a  subodarine  may.  under  certain 
conditions,  proceed  a:  a  fairly  hizh  speed 
without  wwirtfif  DOAae  that  can  be  heard  at 
useful  dtotauieaa.  Consequently,  we  must 
rely  prlcapally  upon  echo  ranging  for  de- 
tec  tloa. 

The  sp<?ed  of  sotind,  traveling  through 
water,  is  about  1.600  yards  per  second.  Ii  is 
the  ■about"  that  makes  trouble,  for  the 
speed  of  sound  vanes  with  the  temperature 
cf  the  water.  Except  in  rare  mstances.  wtien 
the  water  is  isothermal,  that  is.  a  uni.'crm 
tanperature — the  sound  beams  travel  along 
earned  lines,  a  beam  of  sound  energy  aimed 
at  a  submarine  a  few  thousand  yards  may 
miss  It  enurely  because  of  this  effect. 

Many  of  our  submarines  operating  agalzist 
the  Japs  in  the  Pacific  came  home  only  be- 
cause they  took  advantage  of  this  phenomena 
and  escaped  detection  beiuw  a  temperature 
layer. 

Tcday.  otir  most  serious  problem  In  anti- 
submarine warfare  revolves  about  this  ques- 
tion of  range  of  detection.  We  have  a  laree 
number  of  research  projects  which  deal  wuh 
It.  Until  It  is  solved  we  wCl  be  certain 
to  lose  heavily  against  enemy  submarines. 
Oa  the  other  hand  if  we  do  sclve  It  we 
will  be  able  to  drive  submarine*  off  the 
seas.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  wUl 
•cive  this  problem,  and  if  my  prediction  is 
correct,  submarining  will  become  a  mighty 
dangerous  business. 

Kow  let  xia  turn  our  attention  to  another 
^Undersea-warfare  problem — the  mine. 

Most  people  do  not  appreciate  the  terrible 
possihiaucs  of  the  mine.  Mines  have  sunk 
more  ships  per  dollar  expended  than  any 
otbcr  weapon.  Of  co'orse  it  may  be  argued 
that  mines  can  only  be  used  in  limited 
depths  of  water,  but  after  ail.  ships  must 
always  go  through  such  waters  eventually 
before  arrtvmg  at  their  destinatlou. 

The  old  moored  mine  is  still  useful  even 
though  it  can  be  easily  swept.  In  the 
first  place  the  mere  presence  oC  mines  causes 
•n  enemy  to  divert  a  large  part  of  his 
ycagth  to  provide  and  operate  sweepers. 
'•ieoodly.  In  areas  where  air  cover  can  be 
provided  sweepers  cannot  operate.  In  gen- 
eral. nKiored  mines  are  used  defensively. 

Ground-influence  mines,  many  varieties  of 
which  were  developed  in  the  last  war.  are 
much  more  difDcuit  to  sweep.  Several  In- 
fluences are  used  to  actuate  the  mine.  The 
principle  types  are  acoustic — magnetic — and 
pr«a«ire.  The  acoustic  may  take  the  form 
of  a  simple  bydrophone.  The  noise  of  the 
ship's  propulsion  sets  it  off.  The  magnetic 
takes  advantage  of  the  nattiral  magnetic 
ield  surruundlrg  ships  and  the  pressure  used 
the  pressure  charges  in  water  caused  by 
ships  motion.  All  of  these  Influences  can 
be  produced  by  artificial  means  for  sweep- 
ing. When  counters  are  used — that  is  a 
Clock  mechanism  that  regulates  the  number 
of  time*  the  particular  influence  must  be 
prodiKed  before  the  flnng  mechanism  func- 
tl  r.s-  and  when  the  combination  of  two  or 
even  three  of  the  Induencea  are  employed — 
sweeping  be^xmes  s  problem  as  complicated 
as  opening  a  ct.>mbinatiun  safe.  It  Is  time- 
eonstaning  and  the  c^st  of  the  sweeping  ef- 
fort is  ail  out  ul  pruportica  to  the  cost  oi  the 


Mines  can  be  laid  by  aircraft,  surface 
craft,  aad  submarines.  The  aircraft  is  the 
best  mine  layer.  It  can  penetrate  enemy 
waters  that  ships  cannot  reach  and  it  can  re- 
plenish old  fields  which  ships  could  not 
enter.  On  the  other  hand,  aircraft  can  be 
observed  and  its  mine  drops  can  be  spotted. 
The  submarine  Is  a  most  useful  mine  layer 
because  It  can  do  Its  dirty  work  unobserved. 

That  gives  you  a  brief  picture  of  the  under- 
sea warfare  situation.  There  are  many 
weapons  and  devices.  New  gadgeta  come  and 
go.  We  are  playing  a  very  serious  game  of 
measures  and  countenr.easures. 

V^'hile  undersea  warfare  Is  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  sea-power  team,  it  cannot 
stiUid  alone.  No  one  type  of  naval  craft 
holds  its  advantage  very  long.  The  aircraft 
needs  support  of  the  surface  ship  and  the 
surface  ship  needs  support  of  aircraft.  The 
submarine,  although  more  nearly  independ- 
ent than  the  ethers,  can  operate  much  more 
eaectively  if  other  friendly  forces  join  him 
in  a  balanced  effort. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  our  control  c'  the  seas  could  be  seriously 
caallenged  by  the  underwater  attack  of  tor- 
pedoes and  mines.  We  cannot  a^ord  to  give 
up  this  control,  for  by  using  the  seas  as  in- 
ternational highways  and  denying  their  use 
by  our  enemies  we  are  adding  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  earths  surface  for  our 
own  purposes.  With  complete  control  of  the 
seas — over,  on,  and  under — we  confine  an 
enemy  to  his  own  land  mass. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Maurice  Sim- 
mons, First  National  Commander  of  the 
Je>vi$b  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

CF  NTW   Y    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATma 

Monday.  June  5,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  I  am  insertaig  in  the  Record  the 
stirring  Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
on  Sunday.  May  28.  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El.  New  York,  by  my  long-time  friend. 
Maurice  Simmons,  first  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
chaii-man  of  the  United  War  Veterans 
Memorial  and  Executive  Committee  of 
New  York  County: 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  holds  Its  primacy  as  the  oldest  exist- 
ing war-veteran  organization  in  our  country. 
Today  Its  legions  of  the  living  are  muster- 
ing throughout  the  land  In  their  fifty-fifth 
annual  memorial  tribute  to  the  heroic  dead 
of  America's  wars.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
our  comrades,  black  and  white,  gentile  and 
Jew.  battled  to  vitalize  the  humane  ideula 
of  our  Nation.  Let  no  bigots  venom  be- 
smirch their  memory. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  constitutional 
bedrock  of  our  Government.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  founding  fathers  to  buttrese 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  our  c:tl- 
renry.  As  evangels  we  have  exhorted  all 
peoples  to  pattern  their  institutions  on  our 
charter  of  liberties.  Have  we  ourselves  kept 
the  faith?  Does  every  American  enjoy  full 
freedom  of  conscience,  expression,  and 
equality  of  opportimlty?  Are  racial  and  re- 
ligious groupe  segregated  in  social  and 
locnlity  ghettos?  Do  banks.  insurance 
firms,  and  utility  companies  era.se  them  from 
their  list  of  employables?  Are  qualified 
studt-nts  shackled  by  quotas  and  barred  Irom 
prime  schools  of  medicine  and  engliieeriDK? 
The   most   ca«ual   survey   will   unmask   the 


polished  Pecksnlfflans.  the  arrogant  super- 
racists,  and  the  sadistic  reptiles  from  the 
lunatic  fringe  who  have  made  a  mockery 
of  our  Bill  of  Rli;hts. 

What  nation  has  offered  a  haven  to  the 
stirvlvlng  remnant  of  the  blackest  tragedy 
In  the  history  of  civilization?  Even  at  thia 
late  hour  senatorial  pettifoggery  Is  lilocking 
legislation  which  offers  a  modicum  jf  relief 
to  the  displaced  persons.  With  the  desjDera- 
tlon  of  despair  the  shattered  victiris  have 
sought  and  fought  for  sanctuary  in  ihe  holy 
land  of  their  Biblical  forefathers.  J  mail  in 
numbers  and  destitute  of  adequate  equip- 
ment, grimly  but  gloriously,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  they  crushed  the  phalanxes  of  the 
six  surrounding  Arabian  kingdoms. 

Israeli  stands  today  as  the  only  bridgehead 
of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East,  an  impreg- 
nable barricade  against  the  creatures  of  the 
Kremlin  whose  goal  is  the  enslave  iient  of 
the  body  and  soul  of  mankind.  ;3arely  2 
years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  that 
Nation,  and  again  the  clani^orous  nimors  of 
warfare  shake  its  gates.  Planes,  tanks,  ar- 
tillery, and  submarines  from  Encland  are 
swelling  the  armaments  of  the  fei  dal  ori- 
ental warlords,  but  munitions  are  d«  nled  for 
the  defense  of  reborn  Judea.  Brita  n's  bra- 
zen and  blundering  Bevin  whose  public  ut- 
terances have  revealed  him  as  a  frustrated 
and  embittered  anti-Semite,  cynically  says 
that  this  mass  of  military  materiel  is  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  Internal  orcer.  But 
what  excuse  have  the  striped-pants  gentry 
In  our  own  State  Department  to  offer  for 
parroting  this  Inequitable  and  infan.ous  pol- 
icy of  refusing  arms  for  the  protection  of 
this  bastion  of  democracy? 

As  Americans  we  believe  in  fair  play  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  shall  cor  tinue  to 
give  moral  and  material  aid  to  our  heroic 
brethren  In  Palestine  despite  the  unco- 
rlghteous  but  timid  and  hyiiocrltlcal 
tongues  that  dare  charge  us  with  a  divided 
loyalty  to  our  own  beloved  country.  Is  our 
fellow-American  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
disloyal  to  the  United  States  because  he 
cherishes  and  supports  Great  Britain  as  the 
birthplace  of  his  Mayflowerlng  forebears?  Is 
the  patriotism  of  cur  fellow  citizen  of  Irish 
origin  to  be  Impugned  because  be  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  substance  to  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic in  Its  recent  struggle  to  break  the  British 
yoke  of  Imperialism?  The  American  Is  a 
crossing  and  composite  of  diverse  racial 
strains.  Who  In  his  Innermost  soul  has  not 
heard  faint  but  familiar  echoes  from  the  al- 
most forgotten  cradleland  of  his  ancestors? 
On  this  day  of  memuriam,  let  us  hail  the 
modern  Maccabeans  who  from  the  fragile 
fabric  of  an  ancient  dream,  fashioned  a  new 
nation,  which  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  ail  men  are  created 
equal. 


Aonual  Report  of  the  National  Commao  Jer 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D£WEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CivU 
Air  Patrol  did  a  magniilcent  job  during 
the  last  war,  and  it  serves  our  country 
just  as  well  in  time  of  peace. 

At  its  recent  annual  dinner  on  May  25, 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  those  present  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Eugene  D.  Chaney,  senior  at 
Branson,  Mo  ,  high  .school  in  my  congres- 
sional district.    This  line  young  man  was 


an  exchange  cadet  student  who  visited 
England  last  summer,  having  been 
chosen  because  of  his  outstanding  record. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  very  interesting  annual  re- 
port of  the  national  commander  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  Maj.  Gen.  Lucas  V.  Beau. 
United  States  Air  Force,  recently  made 
to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States: 
National  Commander's  Report  to  Congress 

1.  During  the  calendar  year  1949.  this 
headquarters  maintained  a  continuing  em- 
phasis on  the  recruiting  program  for  both 
senior  and  cadet  members.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  readying  the  component 
wings  toward  their  being  able  to  perform 
the  mission  as  laid  down  by  Headquarters, 
United  Air  Force,  In  Air  Force  Regulation 
45-49. 

2.  PERSONNEL    AND     ADMINISTRATION     AND 

ADJUTANT 

fa^  The  primary  operational  change  of  the 
Personnel  and  Adjutant  Section  of  this 
headquarters  during  the  past  year  was  the 
e.stabllshmeut  of  the  trldlrectorate  system. 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  A-1,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  A-3,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
A-4.  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  A-6.  were 
redesignated  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Person- 
nel and  Administration;  Deputy  Chief  of 
Stuff,  Operations  and  Training;  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Materiel,  respectively,  with 
the  Director  of  Communications  assigned  to 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations  and  Train- 
ing. This  change  removed  the  Adjutant's 
office  as  a  special  staff  office  and  made  It 
part  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel 
and  Administration. 

( b )  Inasmuch  as  this  headquarters  Is  of 
a  dual  capacity,  in  that  the  CAP  functions 
and  the  Air  Force  activities  are  distinct,  the 
Personnel  Section  Is.  of  necessity,  divided 
Into  two  major  components,  namely,  CAP 
personnel  and  Air  Force  personnel.  At  the 
present  time,  the  CAP  personnel  section  is 
maintaining  records  for  the  complete  mem- 
bership of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  which  con- 
sisted of  the  'ollowlng  as  of  December  31, 
1949: 

(1)  Total  active  male  senior  mem- 

bers      27. 929 

(2)  Total  active  female  senior  mem- 

bers        4.  832 

(3)  Total  Inactive  male  senior  mem- 

bers      88,  240 

(4)  Total     Inactive     female     senior 

members 24,  095 

(5)  Total    senior    members     (active 

and    inactive) 145.096 

(6)  Total   male   cadets 12,069 

(7)  Total  female  cadets 3.420 

(8)  Total  cadet  strength 15.479 

This  means  the  CAP  personnel  section  la 
maintaining  records  on  160.575  personnel. 

(c)  With  the  activation  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Wing  of  the  CAP  In  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  In 
November  1949,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  now  con- 
sists of  52  wings,  124  groups,  727  squadrons, 
and  232  flights,  for  a  total  of  1.135  units. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  230  units  of  the  number 
reported  as  of  December  31,  1948. 

(di  In  February  1949  a  microfilming  proj- 
ect was  established  to  place  on  film  a  photo- 
graph of  each  senior  member's  application  on 
file  In  national  headquarters.  The  purpose 
behind  this  project  is  to  eventually  compile  a 
mailing  list  of  all  active  and  former  members 
of  the  Civil  Mr  Patrol  for  promotional  and 
financial  purposes.  During  this  same  month, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  changed 
their  policy  with  respect  to  retaining  finger- 
print cards  In  their  files.  These  fingerprint 
cards  are  now  properly  coded  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  are  returned  lor 
file  at  this  headquarters.  During  the  month 
of  May  the  microfilm  project  was  completed, 
and  136.693  applications  were  microfilmed. 

(e)  The  Air  Force  personnel  section  of 
this   headquarters   was   maintaining   records 


and  administering  to  75  officers  and  100  air- 
men as  of  December  31,  1949.  The  main 
problem  confronted  by  the  Air  Force  person- 
nel section  throughout  this  reporting  period 
has  been  the  acquisition  of  qualified  officer 
and  airman  personnel  to  fill  position  va- 
cancies. 

(f)  In  addition,  the  budgetary  reduction 
of  Reserve  officers  affected  this  command  to 
the  extent  that  four  officers  In  the  field  were 
selected  In  November  for  release  from  active 
duty  within  60  days  and  two  officers  were 
permanently  suspended  from  flying  status. 
Inasmuch  as  a  prerequisite  of  tn  AF-CAP 
liaison  officer  is  that  he  be  rated,  the  close 
of  this  calendar  year  saw  a  loss  of  six  officers 
in  January  1950. 

(g)  During  this  reporting  period  62  Air 
Force  personnel  were  transferred  out  of  the 
command  and  a  total  of  100  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel were  assigned.  Losses  for  the  most 
part  were  liaison  officers  in  the  field  who  had 
completed  a  normal  tour  of  duty.  However, 
the  following  losses  took  place  in  my  staff 
at  national  headquarters:  Col.  James  W. 
Thomson,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College;  my 
special  assistant,  Maj.  George  A.  Davlsson, 
was  transterred  to  the  detachment  of  pa- 
tients at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  The 
majority  of  Air  Force  personnel  assigned 
were,  again,  for  the  field.  However,  during 
the  past  year  a  public  Information  officer,  a 
new  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  materiel,  and  an 
assistant  air  inspector  were  assigned. 

(h)  Dtirlng  this  reporting  period  22  air- 
plane maintenance  technicians,  SSN  750-1 
were  authorized  this  command.  These  air- 
men were  selected  and  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous liaison  offices  In  the  field  to  maintain 
assigned  aircraft  where  the  liaison  office  was 
located  at  an  unreasonable  distance  from  an 
Air  Force  Installation. 

(1)  As  of  January  1,  1950,  It  is  not  con- 
templated that  any  drastic  changes  in  or- 
ganization or  operating  policy  will  be  ef- 
fected, except  as  the  further  reduction  in 
Reserve  officers  may  affect  those  currently 
assigned  to  this  command.  The  primary 
concern  at  the  close  of  this  reporting  period 
is,  as  previously  stated,  the  acquisition  of 
qualified  Air  Force  personnel  and  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  operate  within  the  greatly 
reduced  budget  for  the  remainder  of  the  1950 
fiscal  year. 

3.  operations  and  training   (a-3)   activities 

( a )  Search  and  rescue :  This  was  a  very 
successful  program  throughout  the  year. 
CAP  was  very  active  during  Operation 
Snowdrop  when  a  total  of  1.844  hours  were 
flown  in  missions  of  all  t3rpe8.  CAP  pilots 
were  credited  with  saving  many  lives  during 
this  operation.  Two  CAP  pilots  lost  their 
lives  while  flying  mercy  missions  In  Nebraska 
during  this  operation.  Other  missions  such 
as  these  requested  by  Air  Rescue  Service,  po- 
lice, and  other  agencies,  covered  a  total  of 
7.441  flying  hours,  making  a  total  of  9,285 
hours  flown  during  the  year. 

(b)  Aeronautical  rating  program:  There 
was  a  tremendous  Influx  of  CAP  Forms  3A 
reaching  this  headquarters  to  meet  the  De- 
cember 1  deadline  on  aeronautical  ratings 
I'-  order  that  they  might  fly  the  United 
States  Air  Force  aircraft  on  loan  to  CAP.  As 
of  December  31.  1949,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 5,487  CAP  Forms  3A  processed  by  this 
section. 

(C)  European  high  school  forum  tour: 
This  tour  functioned  very  smoothly  except 
for  some  adverse  weather  conditions  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  which  delayed  take-off.  Interest- 
ing and  entertaining  programs  were  held 
both  at  Dallas  and  Nashville,  and  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  benefited  greatly  by  the  tour.  Inas- 
much as  It  brought  the  educators.  State  offi- 
cials, and  CAP  people  together  to  form  a 
better  understanding  of  the   CAP   program. 

(d)  Aviation  Study  Manual,  book  II:  Art 
and  copy  work  was  completed  by  this  section 
on  the  Aviation  Study  Manual,  volume  I, 
book  II,  and  submitted  to  the  Government 


Printing  Office  In  May.  The  printing  of  the 
manual  was  completed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  delivered  to  national 
headquarters  in  August.  Distribution  to  the 
various  wings  was  completed  in  September. 
Reports  submitted  to  this  headquarters  in- 
dicate more  than  36  States  are  using  the 
Aviation  Study  Manual. 

(e)  CAP  Instructor's  Manual,  book  III: 
Art  and  copy  work  on  the  Instructor's  Man- 
ual was  completed  by  this  section  and  de- 
livered to  the  Government  Printing  Office  In 
August.  Publication  was  completed  In  Oc- 
tober and  the  manuals  received  In  this  head- 
quarters In  October.  Distribution  of  9,000 
manuals  was  made  to  the  various  CAP  wings. 

(f)  CAP  Manual,  book  I:  Delay  was  expe- 
rienced In  completion  of  book  I  due  to  the 
technical  changes  required,  and  processing 
of  transcript  material  from  the  field.  How- 
ever, this  project  was  completed  by  May  1, 
1950. 

(g)  Reserve  participation  In  CAP  pro- 
gram: Reports  submitted  to  this  headquar- 
ters Indicate  the  following  figures  for  the 
last  quarter  of   1949: 

October:  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Reserve  officers  and  Reserve  enlisted  per- 
sonnel participating;  1,255  hours  classroom 
training. 

November:  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  Reserve  officers  and  Reserve  enlisted 
personnel  participating;  1,191  hours  class- 
room training. 

December:  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
Reserve  officers  and  Reserve  enlisted  person- 
nel participating;  1,355  hours  classroom 
training. 

CAP  regulation  45-2,  outlining  the  policy 
for  ORC  and  ERC  personnel  participating  In 
the  CAP  program,  was  published  November 
17,  1949,  and  an  immediate  increase  was 
shown. 

(h)  Cadet  exchange  program:  A  highly 
successful  cadet-exchange  program  was  con- 
ducted during  July  and  August  of  this  year 
between  Canada,  Enyland,  France,  and  Switz- 
erland. Twenty-six  CAP  cadets  visited  Can- 
ada. 25  visited  England.  5  each  to  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  a  like  number  from  these 
countries  visited  the  United  States. 

(1)  Drill  competitive  program:  The  team 
from  the  New  Jersey  wing  emerged  tlie  victor 
in  the  national  meet,  held  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  but  was  later  defeated  in  the  Interna- 
tional competition  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

(J )  Summer  encampments :  A  total  of  2,152 
cadets  attended  summer  encampments  at 
20  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the  United 
States.  Of  this  figure,  2.083  cadets  com- 
pleted the  2  weeks'  training  period. 

4.    StT»PLT    and    maintenance    (A-4>     ACnVITIES 

(a)  The  Supply  and  Maintenance  (Ma- 
teriel )  Section  of  the  National  Headquarters, 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Increased  Its  activities  tre- 
mendously during  the  past  year.  This  ex- 
pansion In  activity  was  due  largely  to  in- 
creased CAP  membership,  a  demand  for  spe- 
cifically needed  materials,  and  a  greatly  en- 
larged training  program. 

(b)  The  AF-CAP  liaison  officers  stationed 
In  each  St^te.  Hawaii.  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  continued  to 
help  locate  and  act  as  distribution  agents 
for  many  tons  of  carefully  Inspected  surplus 
property,  located  at  military  installations 
and  made  available  under  Public  Law  557, 
Eightieth  Congress. 

(ct  Approximately  100  link  trainers,  over 
200  trainer  and  liaison -type  aircraft  and 
spare  parts  for  maintenance  were  donated 
to  Civil  Air  Patrol  by  the  Air  Force  In  1949. 

(d)  In  addition  to  some  3.000  aircraft  pri- 
vately owned  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  members 
and  used  in  the  program,  the  USAP  has  on 
loan  to  CAP  over  300  liaison-type  aircraft. 
Each  of  the  52  liaison  officers  Is  supplied  with 
a  multlpassenger  airplane,  a  2' 2 -ton  truck, 
and  a  passenger  vehicle  for  administrative 
use. 

(e)  Civil  Air  Patrol  supply  system  was  Im- 
proved in  1949.     This  system  is  similar  to 
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that  which  la  employed  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
therefore,  provides  training  &b  well  as  pro- 
tection of  property.  Supply  acctiunta  are 
maintained  at  the  r..-itional  headquarters  to 
assure  equitable  allocation  and  dUtnbutioa 
In  accordance  with  requirements  and  re- 
quests. 

( t )  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
•27  \nd  829,  action  was  taJcen  on  over  100 
requests  for  rea!  property  consisting  of 
Qucnset-type  huts,  surplus  buildings,  air- 
|-  ports,  and  other  similar  available  real  prop- 
erty which  had  become  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Pedera:  GovernmeLit.  Over  400  Quonset- 
type  buildings  alone  were  made  available  and 
distributed  among  the  various  wings. 

(g)  Each  wing  was  provided  with  one 
each  SCR-399  radio  transmitter,  which  was 
used  as  a  basic  set  for  the  establishment  of 
the  national  communications  network.  Sur- 
plus communications  equipment  was  ac- 
quired from  the  variuus  sorMces  in  order  to 
supplement  these  sets.  SulBcient  additional 
communications  property  has  been  secured 
by  donation  to  maintain  the  present  efficient 
national  communication  nefwork  and  to  pro- 
Tide  expansion  where  needed. 

(h)  The  maintenance  and  operation  of  all 
Civil  Air  Patrol  property,  aircraft,  vehicles, 
real  and  communications  equipment  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  ingenuity  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  various  CAP  units.  Air 
Force  property  which  Is  provided  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  Air  Force  liai- 
son mission,  of  course,  h.'is  been  maintained 
by  CtiAF.  Continuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  train  CAP  members  to  be  self-siistalning 
and  to  expect  a  minimum  of  aid. 

(1»  Regulations  and  directives  have  been 
written  for  all  phases  and  procedures  of 
supply  and  maintenance  in  accordance  with 
Air  Force  policies.  Close  liaison  has  tl.us 
been  established  between  the  civilian  auxili- 
ary and  the  Air  Force,  thus  providing  effec- 
tive training  and  roordlnaiiou  of  effort. 

S.    COM»«tr?aCATTONS     (A-«)     ACTIvrrTES 

fa)  Rapid  strides  were  made  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  functioning  of  the  radio  net. 
Since  the  activation  of  the  national  radio 
station  at  headquarters.  CAP.  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  the  schedule  has  been  operating 
regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  night. 
Participation  by  regloi.al  and  individual 
wing  staticms  exceeded  all  expectations.  In 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  roll  calls,  we 
have  100  percent  participation.  Including 
Hawaii  operating  direct  with  Washington. 

(b)  Three  of  the  regional  net  control  sta- 
tions proved  unsatlsfactor>-.  due  to  mainte- 
nance and  operator  trouble,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  appoint  another  NCS  which  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily. 

(c>  Many  of  the  wln^s  experiencing  a 
slump  during  1948  have  recovered  In  the  pa.st 
year  and  are  takinp  an  active  part  In  the 
communications  program  as  outlined  In  the 
CAP  mission.  There  are  three  or  four  States 
yet  to  pick  up.  however.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  sign  of  increased  activity. 

I  d  (  The  Crystal  labiiratory  ground  over 
1.000  crystals  for  use  on  2374  kilocycles, 
which  were  sent  to  wines  requesting  same'. 
Althouch  avaliablllty  of  crystal  blanks  for 
Irequency  148  14  megacycles  are  limited,  a 
quantity  was  obtained  to  install  In  the  com- 
manding general's  aircraft,  plua  those  as- 
signed all  liaison  officers. 

6.   AlB   INoPECTOa 

(a>  With  the  publication  of  Table  of  Dis- 
tribution AF  TD  (fAG-l-Di  by  Headquar- 
ters, United  States  Air  Force,  the  authorized 
of&oer  personnel  was  reduced  from  five  to 
four  and  that  of  the  airmen  from  f.ve  to 
thrt»e.  While  tins  reduction  in  authorized 
personnel  made  certain  chMiige^  in  our  plan 
cf  operauou  as  well  as  tlie  complete  cur- 
tAilaieiit  of  Inspections  of  the  several  sum- 
mer encaxnpmenta.  the  schedule  of  ani:ual 
InspecUuns  has  b?en  adhered  to  by  this  office. 

(b)  During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, thu  ci^e  nude  a  total  of  uiue  ^>eciiU 


investigations  concerning  activities  within 
the  Civil  Air  Patrul. 

(c)  The  period  between  January  1.  1949, 
and  June  30,  1949,  saw  the  annual  inspec- 
tions of  31  wings  accomplished.  During  Feb- 
ruary 1949  the  opportunity  was  presented 
for  the  observance  of  several  of  the  wings 
working  on  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
heavy  snowfall  In  the  West,  and  In  each 
instance  they  performed  their  missions  in 
an  excellent  manner. 

(di  Between  July  1,  1949.  and  December 
Si.  1949  the  annual  inspections  of  26  wings 
were  made.  Ikl.tny  of  these  were  the  second 
Inspection  given  these  organizations  by  this 
headquarters,  and  in:  every  Instance  but  one, 
considerable  Improvement  was  noted.  Ef- 
fective with  the  first  Inspection  subsequent 
to  July  1.  1949.  a  period  of  one  weeK  was 
allocated  to  each  wing  Instead  of  the  3 
days  allotted  during  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
This  has  enabled  the  Inspection  team  to 
Inspect  many  of  the  subordinate  groups, 
squadrons  and  flights.  These  visits  have 
served  a  twofold  purjjose.  First,  it  has  en- 
abled the  Inspectors  to  evaluate  the  suffi- 
ciency of  supervision  given  these  units  from 
the  wing  level,  and  secondly,  it  has  afforded 
the  inspectors  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
unit  commanders  with  their  organizational, 
administrative  and  other  problems.  It  Is 
considered  that  the  time  and  effort  expended 
at  this  level  of  the  wings  will  produce  re- 
sults of  lasung  value  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
program. 

(e)  It  is  contemplated  that  during  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1950  the  an- 
nual Inspections  of  the  remaining  26  wings 
will  be  accomplished  as  per  schedule. 

(f)  This  section  published  an  inspection 
guide  for  use  by  the  organization  Inspectors 
at  wing  and  group  level.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  a  necessity  due  to  the  extremely  low 
level  of  Inspection  experience  obtainable  at 
these  levels. 

7.    OmC«  or  PTTFLIC   IKTOtMATTOM   ACnvmiS 

(A)  Congressional  dinner: 

(1)  The  Office  of  Public  Information  was 
In  charge  of  the  arrangements  and  opera- 
tions Incident  to  the  holding  of  the  annual 
congressional  dinner  and  wing-commanders' 
conference  held  in  W^ashingtou. 

(a)  The  PIO  wrote  and  presented  speech 
material  for  the  four  main  speakers  at  the 
dinner,  planned  and  released  publicity  about 
the  dinner  and  the  conference,  prepared  and 
Issued  a  brochure  covering  the  national  ac- 
Uvities  of  The  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Public  Information  made 
the  arrangements  ard  canled  out  all  func- 
tions of  the  congressional  dinner  for  724  dis- 
tinguished guests  of  Civil  Air  Patrol.  All  ex- 
penses Incident  ui  these  activities  were  b-irne 
by  the  national  fund  voluntarily  subscribed 
by  the  wings  cf  the  CAP. 

(C)  In  connection  with  the  wing  com- 
manders conference,  a  press  reception  was 
held  at  the  SUitler  Hotel  in  Washington,  to 
which  most  of  the  aviation  reporters  and 
other  members  of  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  motion-picture  colony  in  and  near  Wash- 
ington were  InviK-d.  Top  officers  of  the  CAP 
attended  the  meeting  and  became  acquainted 
with  approximately  75  i;uest3  invited  by  the 
PIO  Mlmeofcraphed  brochures  describing 
the  background  of  CAP.  its  cadet  program. 
and  general  aims  were  made  available,  as  well 
•a  personal  contacts  for  a  broadening  of  the 
imderstandlng  of  CAP. 

(B)  National  magazines: 

1 1 )  Material  on  all  phases  of  the  CAP 
covering  as  many  States  as  possible  was 
supphixl  monthly  to  Air  Trails.  Skyways. 
Air  Re8er\e  Kices  Review,  Aviation  News- 
Beactm,  and  others  on  a  continuing  monthly 
basis,  while  Individual  stories  were  supplied 
for  apprt^xiinately  25  additional  nationally 
distributed  publications. 

«C)   Civil  Air  Patrol  public  relations  movie: 

( 1 )   Arre.npemeuU  were  completed  with  the 

Pictorial  Br.»nch  of  the  Air  force  Directora:e 

uf  Public  Relauons  to  photograph  ^ou  a  con- 


tractual basis)  a  20-mlnute  movie  covering 
the  C.\P  subject  for  use  in  preseati:;g  the 
program  to  civic  groups  and  for  recruiting 
purpo-ses.  Backgrctind  photography  wr.s 
started  by  Air  Force  news-coverage  units  in 
Rapid  City  for  summer  encampments  In 
California  for  sea-air  rescue  operation.  In 
Colorado  for  winter  search  and  rescue  maneu- 
vers and  various  other  junctures  of  public- 
relations  aspects,  such  as  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  exchange  cadets  from  other  nations 
and  the  holding  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional drill  competitions.  This  motion  pic- 
ture Ls  scheduled  for  release  in  the  early 
summer  of  1950. 

(Di   Radio  and  television: 

(1)  Radio:  Good  success  was  secured  In 
this  field,  especially  with  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Including  a  15-mlnute  network 
show  during  CAP  anniversary  week  In  De- 
cember. 

(2)  Television:  A  series  of  programs  was 
spotted  on  the  networks  on  a  news-value 
or  "name"  basis,  and  considerable  coverage 
was  secured.  However,  this  method  was 
found  unsatisfactory  for  presenting  the  CAP 
in  Its  light  as  a  training  group  for  youths 
and  a  project  to  supply  a  weekly  half-hour 
training  and  information  television  program 
was  started  by  the  PIO  to  be  beamed  directly 
Into  the  homes  of  the  Nation. 

(E)  National  contacts  with  Influential 
groups  and  organizations: 

(1)  The  public  information  officer  kept  In 
constant  and  close  contact  with  such  organl- 
c.tions  as  the  American  Legion,  which  had 
refused  to  indorse  the  CAP  program  In  1948. 
and  accompanied  0**nera!  Beau  to  the  con- 
vention In  Philadelphia  where  he  remained 
during  the  convention  and  an  endorsement 
of  the  C.\P  program  resulted. 

(2)  Similar  contacts  and  appearances  also 
were  made  with  various  fixed-base  op>eni- 
tors'  organizations  to  explain  to  them  the 
operation  of  the  C.\P  and  to  urge  them  to 
adopt  CAP  units  on  their  fields,  rather  than 
to  oppose  the  CAP  units,  which  occasionally 
was  being  done  by  the  fixed  base  operators 
due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  CAP 
objectives. 

(3)  Allied  contacts  and  associations  with 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  National 
Capital  were  continued  by  the  public  Infor- 
mation office. 

8.  Summation:  I  feel  that  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  is  today  upon  the  soundest  footu.g 
It  has  been  since  Its  reorganization.  The 
tremendous  effort  which  has  been  expended 
to  place  otu"  material  in  the  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country  is  beginning  to  shew 
dividends.  The  part  this  organization  played 
In  air  rescue  and  under  emergency  condi- 
tions during  1949  did  much  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  organization  at  local  levels. 
I  further  consider  that  our  radio  net  Is  so 
established  that  In  the  event  of  a  serious  dis- 
ruption In  communications  nrjrwhere  In  the 
country,  It  would  ftinctlon  In  a  satisfactory 
m.anner.  Continuing  efforts  are  t>elng  made 
to  further  the  entire  program  durlug  the 
ensuing  year. 

LtrcAS  V.  Beatt, 
Jfe/or  General.  VSAF,  Commanding. 
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What's  Gotn^  on  in  Germany? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TCKK 

IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5. 1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A^iIC.;- 
can  people  have  a  ri^ht  to  luiow  what 
l.s  soing  on  in  the  American  soue  cf  oc- 
cupied  Germau^-.  aiid  I  am  very  much 


afraid  that  the  Ajnerican  people  will  not 
Lke  it  when  the  full  facts  are  known. 

No  sane  person  wants  another  world 
war;  but  German  Nazis  are  not  sane, 
and  the  situation  in  Germany  today. 
VI  here  unreconstructed  Nazis  are  bemg 
restored,  to  political  and  economic  pow  er 
and  American  ofiBcials  are  defending  and 
shielding  them,  is  ominous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Responsible  spokesmen  for  religious 
and  labor  and  poUtical  groups,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  liberal  or  radical 
or  left-win'g  spokrsmen.  but  about  solid 
conservative  people,  have  publicly  stated 
that  our  denazification  policies  in  Ger- 
many have  failed. 

A  few  days  a':o  in  New  York  the  high- 
ly respected  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  m  the 
course  of  which  he  v.  n.rncd : 

It  is  clear  that  if  present  trends  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked,  the  German 
people  win  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante 
as  soon  as  the  occupation  ends  and  will  a^ain 
constitute  a  threat  to  democracy,  human- 
Itarlanlsm.  and  world  peace. 

Every  objective  newspaperman  in  Ger- 
many has  warned  and  rewarned  of  the 
new  resurgence  of  active  antisemitism; 
even  the  Hijh  Commissioner  has  ac- 
knowledged that  nazism  is  not  dead, 
though  he  seems  to  do  little  to  discour- 
age Its  renasct-nse. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  developments 
in  recent  weeks  was  the  appointment  of 
George  N.  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter 
College,  as  the  xVmerican  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Bavaria. 

Because  I  find  myself  in  full  agree- 
ment With  Walter  Winchell  in  his  de- 
nimciations  of  this  appointrrent — and  of 
his  warnings  to  the  American  people 
about  the  entire  dangerous  situation  in 
Germany — I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  Mr.  Winchell's 
full  colum^i  as  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  of  Tuesday.  May  30 — 
Memorial  Day.  My  only  regret  is  that 
Winchell.  who  has  done  so  much  to  alert 
the  American  jjeople  to  the  dangers  of 
authoritarianism,  did  not  have  space  to 
go  further  in  this  column. 

Walter  Winchell  in  New  York 

C.KSt    or    THI    ABSENT-MINDED    PHOFESSOR 

fei.xty  months  have  passed  since  VE-day. 
For  almost  as  long  we  have  been  warning 
the  American  public  (in  this  space  and  over 
the  air)  that  official  American  policy  is  again 
leading  Germany  down  the  road  to  nazism 
and  war.  Our  Government  has  neither  de- 
nazified nor  democratized  Germany.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  our  failure  is  the 
State  Departments  talent  for  selecting  occu- 
pation cfflclals  who  are  guilty  of  muddled 
thinking— to  say  the  least— with  respect  to 
nazism  and  the  responsibility  of  the  German 
people  for  two  world  wars  In  one  generat.on. 

Mere  than  3  years  ago  the  American  occu- 
pation forces  ordered  the  German  cartels 
broken  up.  But  General  Clay's  assistant, 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Draper  (who  was  put 
In  charge  of  the  job),  didn't  see  things  that 
way.  Last  year  an  cfBcial  United  States  ;n- 
vestlgatlng  committee  charged  that  Clay's  top 
advisers  had  disobeyed  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment orders  to  break  up  German  mo- 
nopolies. The  committee  placed  the  blarre 
squarely  upon  Draper  and  his  aides.  Lawrence 
Wilkinson.  Philip  Morgan.  Richardson  Bron- 
son.  Wilkinson,  then  chief  economic  ad- 
vl>^er  tc  General  Clay.  h?.d  frequently  d'^clared 
himself  "not  in  sympathy"  with  the  allied 


occupation  policy  and  pooh-poohed  the  com- 
mittee's report  as  low  comedy. 

Now  take  (and  you  can  have  himi  B;n- 
Jamln  J.  Buttenwleser.  Assistant  United 
Slates  High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  This 
gentleman  was  appointed  to  his  post  a  l-are  8 
months  ago,  yet  he  came  before  the  American 
puWic  last  week  and  dared  not  only  to  say 
that  "nazism  has  been  destroyed"  (which 
claim  Is  given  the  He  by_every  competent 
American  reporter  on  Germany)  but  to  ex- 
cuse the  retiu-n  of  Nazis  to  Important  posi- 
tions in  the  political,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  Germany. 

The  other  week  we  noted  that  in  a  book 
published  15  years  ago  Dr.  George  Naumnn 
Shuster  (prexy  of  Hunter  College)  had  de- 
scribed Adolf  Kltler  as.  among  other  things, 
-a  greatly  perplexed,  honestly  inquiring,  and 
quite  unsteady  ycung  man.  a  genial  boss  with 
a  reputation  for  moderateness  and  kindli- 
ness." And  we  suggested  that  these  senti- 
ments undoubtedly  "qualified"  Shuster  for 
his  recent  appointment  as  United  States 
hi'^h  commissioner  for  Bavaria. 

Now  comes  a  seven-page  letter  from  Dr. 
Shuster,  who  says  we  misquoted  him,  and 
that  he  has  an  untarnished  anti-Nazi  record. 
Let  It  be  said  here  and  now  that  Dr.  Shuster 
has  frequently,  over  the  years.  mad3  clear 
his  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  totalitarianism. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  con- 
stant confusion  with  regard  to  the  German 
problem. 

We  wish  Dr.  Shuster  had  said  something 
about  his  bcok.  The  Germans,  published  in 
1932.  On  page  262  of  this  volume  the 
author  ispeakin-  about  Der  Fuehrer)  said: 
••There  is  no  doubt  of  his  efSciency.  or  his 
bravery,  or.  In  spite  of  inconsistencies,  his 
Integrity."  (Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  defines  '•integrity"  as;  "Moral 
soundness,  honesty,  freedom  from  corrupt- 
ing influence  or  practice.") 

Here's  the  blitz:  On  May  11.  1933.  Dr. 
Shuster  delivered  a  lecture  on  Germany  in 
which  he  said  that  Hitler  was  "no  monster." 
According  to  the  New  York  Staatszeitung, 
Shuster  declared  tliat  had  It  not  been  for 
Hitler  "bloody  excesses  inside  Germany  could 
not  have  been  avoided." 

In  his  letter  to  us  Shuster  said:  "You  have 
been  induced  to  print  that  I  said,  in  Strong 
Man  Rules,  that  'Hitler  is  our  friend.'  Now 
It  is  a  fearfvU  chore  to  reread  a  bcok  one 
has  written  many  years  ago.  but  I  have  done 
so.  There  Is  no  such  statement  in  the  book, 
or.  Indeed.  In  anything  I  have  written." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  page  40  In  Strong  Man 
Rules,  written  by  George  N.  Shu.ster  in  1934: 
'Hitler  is  a  politician  of  whom  it  might  be 
said  that  if  he  had  not  existed,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  invent  him.  Hliler  Is  our 
friend,  the  old  soldier,  destined  to  go  down 
In  history  as  a  cross  between  Hotspur  and 
Uncle  Toby  and  to  be  as  Immortal  a^  either. 
Hitler  Is  not  a  German.  Hitler  is  and  has 
been  a  greatly  perplexed,  honestly  Inquiring, 
and  quite  unsteady  young  man.  Those  are  a 
few  of  the  plain  facts." 

Lets  continue.  From  Page  41:  "For  from 
the  beginning  Hitler  has  been  a  poUtical  field 
marshal — a  genial  boss  who  discusses  the 
smallest  party  maneuver  in  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  and  who  begs  his  men  to  die  brave- 
ly, though  the  action  In  sight  Is  no  more  seri- 
ous than  takmg  up  a  collection."    (Wjw.) 

Dr.  Shuster  will  be  responsible  in  his  post 
for  educating  Germans  not  to  make  war 
again.  But  Dr.  Shuster  has  excused  Germany 
from  responsibility  for  World  War  I.  Look 
at  this  on  page  37  of  Strong  Man  Rules: 
••Taking  away  the  few  colonies  which  had 
been  given  tc  Germany  was  an  offense  against 
social  ethics.  Limiting  the  fighting  strength 
(of  Germany)  was  likewise  so  noble  a  service 
to  humanity  that  It  Is  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  amateurs  like  myself.  The 
final  meaning  of  these  deeds  was  that  Ger- 
many would  not  have  room  in  which  to  live." 
The  old  Lebensraum  argumeut. 


Dr.  Shuster  writes  on  pa^e  56  of  the  same 
bjck:  "Frankly.  I  think  that  the  record  tends 
to  show  the  United  States  the  most  militar- 
istic of  western  peoples.  At  least  there  Is  no 
other  which  has  fought  so  many  w^rs  from 
which  It  could  have  abstained." 

We  repeat:  Dr.  Shuster  Is  not  a  N^zl.  He 
is  an  American  professor  of  English  who  puts 
toi;ether  pretty  prose,  even  if  soinetimes  he 
cant  remember  what  he's  written  He  be- 
longs In  a  college  lecture  hall,  perhaps — but 
not  In  the  pest  of  United  States  Commission- 
er for  Bavaria,  where  nazism  was  born  and 
where  German  nationalism  Is  now  revived  to 
a  prcvar  pitch.  Two  wars  too  many  have 
been  fought — and  too  many  men  have  died 
because  we've  been  muddle-headed  about 
Germany.  The  problem  is  simply  too  big  for 
the  Drapers,  the  Buttenwiesei-s,  and  the 
Shusters. 

But  not  all  Americans  are  soft  headed. 
Eight  United  States  Senators  hare  Intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  Numbered  263  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  Investigate  the  terrible  mistakes  we've 
made  In  Germany.  Please  wire  or  write  your 
Senator  lmm.edlately  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. And  enclose  this  documented  Indlct- 
m.ent. 


Transfers  of  Naval  Vessels 


EXTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  remarks  made  at 
the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
on  June  1.  1950.  in  connection  with  the 
first  transfer  of  naval  vessels — two  re- 
conditioned United  States  Navy  destroy- 
er escorts — to  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  participate 
today  in  this  ceremony  of  transferring  two 
American  naval  vessels  to  the  Netherlands 
Royal  Navy  under  legislation  worked  out  and 
steered  through  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

Twice  in  our  lifetime  the  United  States 
ha?  gone  to  war  In  Europe  because  when  It 
came  to  a  showdown,  concern  for  our  own 
security  required  that  we  not  permit  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  come  under 
the  control  of  nations  or  fcrces  that  were  a 
threat  to  us  and  to  everything  we  believe  in 
and  stand  for.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to 
do  that  a  third  time.  How  can  It  be  pre- 
vented in  the  face  of  that  ruthless  destroyer 
of  human  freedom  which  did  not  demobilize 
after  World  War  II.  but  Instead  has  been 
moving  like  a  glacier  across  Europe  from  the 
east? 

The  Coneress  believed  the  way  to  get 
greatest  security  tor  the  United  States  with 
the  least  drain  on  our  strength  and  resources 
was  to  endeavor  by  all  proper  means  to  pre- 
vent further  expansion  oi  that  power  which 
has  demonstrated  Itself  hostile  to  us.  and  to 
help  those  friendly  to  us  to  recover  from  the 
strains  of  the  last  war  and  become  as  strong 
and  united  as  possible. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  will  bring 
assistance  to  a  gallant  and  faithful  ally,  to 
be  sure — but  it  is  more  than  that.  Trans- 
fer of  these  vessels,  which  were  paid  for  orig- 
inally and  have  row  been  reconcltioned  by 
the  money  of  the  American  taxpayer,  cannot 
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b«  Jxwtlfled — nor  can  our  e<?onf>mlc  aid  to 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  be  justi- 
fied—except  M  It  contributes  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes.  3is  well  m  to  thnt  of  this 
recipient  country 

When  the  European  recovery  program — the 
Marshall  plan — wa5  belntr  debated  In  Con- 
gress, some  of  ua  frankly  stated  our  belief 
that  In  order  to  succoed  It  would  require  a 
military  aasmance  procram  al«io  We  could 
rot  erpect  the  peoples  vi  western  F'.irope  un- 
der the  shndow  of  the  Kremlin  to  go  all-out 
In  their  eftorts  toward  reccrery.  bring  their 
MTings  out  of  hiding,  and  u^e  them  to  ex- 
pand their  plants,  build  up  their  productive 
capacity,  make  more  Jobs  for  workers  until 
they  could  have  a  greater  ?en»e  of  security 
than  they  then  had.  The  economic  aaslst- 
•nec  program  could  not  be  sn  alternative  to  a 
military  a.selstance  proerum  Both  were 
necessary  if  either  were  to  succeed 

The  western  European  nations  could  not 
recover  without  eommocUtles,  tools,  and 
weapona.  Incltidlng  such  vessels  cs  these, 
which  only  the  United  States  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  supply;  but  even  with  such  assistance 
they  could  not  reccrer  without  a  most  vlgor- 
otis  attack  on  th?lr  problems  by  themselves, 
collectively  as  well  as  Individually. 

For  3  years  In  World  War  I  each  cf  the 
western  allies  Inslettd  on  its  owu  ccmpletely 
Beparate  military  organization  and  command, 
and  we  all  suffered  disastrous  defeats  Fi- 
nally, under  the  pressures  of  necL»;-sity.  we 
came  under  one  commander  in  chief.  M.ir- 
ahall  Foch,  and  then  we  had  spectacular  vic- 
tories. Again  In  World  War  n.  we  operated 
•»  teptumtt  nations  at  flrst.  It  was  only  when 
we  came  together  under  one  commander,  this 
time  General  Elsenhower  that  we  got  full 
mobilisation  of  the  strength  of  all.  and  then 
we  went  to  town. 

In  enacting  the  Mutual  Defen.-*  Assistance 
Act,  a  was  the  view  of  the  American  Con- 
gress that  neither  Europe  nor  we  could  get 
maximum  defensive  strength  in  our  present 
situation  except  by  a  plan  for  the  defense  of 
the  whole  area  by  all.  not  defense  cf  each 
nation  separately  by  Its  own  forces  It  Is 
most  gratifying  that  real  headway  has  been 
made  toward  that  objective  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  only  yesterday  described  aa 
balanced  collective  forces. 

That  means  that  these  vessels  are  not 
going  Just  to  the  Royal  Na\'y  of  the  Nether- 
lands; in  effect  they  are  going  to  the  navy  of 
we-tern  Etirope.  In  fact,  they  are  not  even 
leaving  our  own  defense  forces.  They  are 
Joining  and  strengthening  the  defense  force 
of  the  whole  North  Atlantic — which  means 
cf  the  United  States,  and  of  freedom.  Justice, 
peace,  and  decency  in  the  world. 


Letter  to  Constituents 


EJrTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
loviing  Ls  a  ktter  to  my  constituents: 

Deas  Fbixmd:  I  have  received  a  great  many 
requests  fcr  the  speech  that  I  made  recently 
entitled  "The  KmU  of  Communism."  The 
American  Legion  in  their  oOclal  puhUcatlon, 
the  Louisiaim  Legionnaire,  is  ualug  moat  of 
this  ipeech  in  a  series  of  articica  on  Amerl- 
canlam  vermis  communism.  It  might  also 
tnte^-est  you  to  note  that  the  Honorable  J. 
Edga.-  Hoover.   Director  ol   the  Fe<leral  Bu- 


reau of  Investigation,  had  the   following  to 
say  In  his  letter  which  I  quote: 

■TTNrrED  St.mts 
DxPABTMKjrr  or  Jrsrirx. 
"FtDrm.\i.   BrxiAf   or   Ik^'esttcattok. 

Waihmgton.  D    C .  May  22.  19S0. 
"Eoii.  jAjtrs  H    Morrison. 

HoiLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C- 
"Mr  Dkas  CoNcaissjiiAN:  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  f  jr  your  expression 
Oi  confldencc  in  my  service  as  Director  of  the 
FBI  during  the  c(  urse  of  your  remarks  as 
reported  in  the  CoNoasssiONAx.  Record  for 
May   la.   19^. 

"It  la  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  you 
approve  of  my  administration  of  this  Bu- 
reau and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  dis- 
charging cur  responsibilities  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  internal  sectirlty  of  our  Natlcn. 
I  was  paj-licularly  pleased  that  you  saw  fit 
to  give  further  dissemination  to  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  regarding  the  sub- 
versive threat  which  menaces  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

"My  associates  and  I  earnestly  hop'  that 
the  work  of  the  FBI  will  continue  to  merit 
your  confidence  and  approval 

"With  expres-^Jons  of  my  highest  esteem 
aud  best  regards. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"J.  Edcai  Hoovm." 

I  thcufTht  that  you  mi'~ht  liKe  to  read  this 
speech,  which  baa  created  considerable  In- 
terest, and  I  am  therefc  re  sending  you  this 
copy  which  I  trtut  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ji^uT  MoaaisoN. 


Mr  Lie  Goes  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  New  Republic  of  June  5, 
1950.  as  follows: 

Ma.  Lu  Goes  to  Moscow 

In  the  mlcid'.e  of  May  a  thrill  of  new  hope 
ran  around  the  world.  Trypve  Lie.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  had  gone 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chiei  world  capitals 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  Moscow  was  the 
fourth  capital  to  be  visited,  after  which  Lie 
promptly  arranged  to  visit  the  other  three 
(Paris.  London  and  Washliurtou)  for  a  sec- 
ond time  He  has  not.  as  this  issue  of  the 
New  Rcpub'.ic  goes  t<  press,  revealed  the  con- 
tents of  his  talk  with  Generalissimo  Stalin. 
yet  everyone  is  askliii^:  Is  there  a  real  chance 
oi  ending  the  cold  war?  And  if  so,  on  what 
terms? 

In  Lie's  mind,  that  question  Is  certainly 
Involved  with  the  preliminary  one,  whether 
the  Russians  can  be  brought  htick  to  Lake 
Success.  For  many  months,  the  important 
work  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  almost 
at  a  standstUl,  because  the  Russians  insist 
on  walking  out  of  every  gathering'  at  which 
representatives  of  Nationalist  China  are  pres- 
ent. They  do  so  on  the  ground  that  since 
the  Chinese  Communists  now  control  the  ac- 
tual territory  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  their 
Government  should  be  the  one  represented 
in  the  UN,  Whether  the  Russians  are  right 
or  wrong  in  their  position  is  less  important. 


at  the  moment,  than  the  fact  that  under 
the  Impact  of  tills  situation,  the  UN  la  mori- 
bund. But  many  experts  in  international 
law.  while  opposed  to  communism,  believe 
that  on  this  Issue  Moscow  Is  both  legally  and 
morally  right. 

Trygve  Lie  also  takes  this  pusitlcn. 
Months  Htro  he  began  working  on  a  plan  to 
replace  the  Nationalists  with  the  Commu- 
nists as  China's  representatives  in  the  UN. 
T'j  do  this  requires  a  lavorable  vote  ol  7  of 
the  11  members  cl  the  Security  Council;  5  cf 
these  votes  aie  already  reasonably  sure,  and 
the  other  2  could  reedily  be  obtained  frrm 
among  Ecuador  Cuba,  and  Egypt — if  It  were 
known  In  advance  that  the  United  States 
did  net  dlEsr prove. 

Two  months  ago.  this  American  approval 
V.  .s  tc.en  for  granted;  but  then  a  siiurp 
change  in  the  attitude  of  our  Government 
wo*  seen.  We  have  suddenly  begun  to  wage 
the  cold  war  aggressively  throiighout  the 
world.  We  now  retaliate  instantly  whenever 
any  of  cur  diplomats  are  Interfered  with,  in 
i>.e  Iron  curtain  countries.  We  answer  Mos- 
cow's abuse  with  ecjually  strong  language. 
At  the  London  conference  of  the  Nortn  Al- 
lan i^  Council,  we  promised  to  shoulder  a 
very  heavy  part  of  the  burden  of  rearming 
wcotern  Eurcpe.  and  strengthened  cur 
proniii;e  to  fight  if  any  Ccuncil  nation  is  ?.:- 
ta:ked.  We  are  sendlns;  men,  money,  and 
military  supplies  to  the  southeast  Asia  aress 
threatened  with  Communist  infiltration. 

Among  the  causes  for  this  new  vigor  In 
Washington  is  certainly  Senator  McCahtht 
and  his  false,  but  polltlcrilly  damaging 
charges  of  communism  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  beyond  this.  Messrs  Acheson  and 
Truman  are  clearly  convinced  that  the  policy 
of  getting  tough  with  Russia  works  Th^y 
think  It  has  worked  In  western  Europe, 
Greece,  and  Ttirkey — assuming,  as  they  do, 
that  the  Marshall  plan  Is  part  of  that  pclicy. 
In  particular,  they  think  It  has  xorked  in 
B?rlln.  They  feel  that  Russia  Is  now  on  the 
defen.'ive  In  Europe,  and  that  this  may  ac- 
ccunt  for  her  recent  somewhat  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude,  even  thou;:?'!  she  continues 
t3  stymie  the  work  cf  the  UN. 

What  di^  Stalin  say  to  Lie?  The  New 
Republic  did  not  have  a  reporter  under  the 
table,  but  It  Is  not  hurd  to  deduce  the  mnin 
points  from  the  known  facts.  Stalin  said 
Russia  does  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the 
UN.  The  walkouts  will  stop  the  Instant  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  seated.  Russia  docs 
not  want  a  shooting  war.  She  would  be 
happy  to  nave  the  cold  war  end.  She  i^s  pre- 
pared to  discuss,  with  a  view  to  agreement, 
every  present  obstacle  to  understanding — 
atomic  energy,  pe^ce  treaties.  Berlin,  mu- 
tual restrictions  on  propaganda. 

To  see  what  reality  lies  behind  this  atti- 
tude we  must  consider  some  of  these  ques- 
tions separately 

E>ues  Russia  want  to  stay  in  the  UN? 
Tlicre  seems  no  doubt  that  she  does.  Rus- 
sia has  DO  sentimental  feeling  about  the 
UN:  Canada's  Forei^^n  Minister.  Lester  Pear- 
son, is  prubabiy  right  when  he  says  the  U  S. 
S  R.  opposes  any  real  achievements  lu  world 
progress  by  an  organization  dominated  by 
capitalistic  countries.  Nevertheless.  Russia 
finds  the  UN  useful  both  as  listening  post 
and  as  propaganda  sounding  board.  Il  she 
caiinut,  through  it,  achieve  action  favorable 
to  herseir.  she  can  still  prevent  much  unfa- 
vorable action  which  might  be  taken  u  she 
and  her  satellites  were  absent. 

Does  Russia  fear  a  shooting  war  In  the 
near  future?  The  best  guess  is  that  she  cijes 
not.  Tiie  Russians  believe  that  the  western 
powers  are  most  unlikely  to  fight  unless  at- 
tacked, and  that  therefore,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  decision  on  war  or  peace  is  in 
their  own  hands. 

Does  Rus.«!  a  want  the  cole?  war  to  end? 
This  one  is  d-^ult  to  answer.    Moscow's  only 
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test  U  whether  the  cold  war  aids  or  hampers  I  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  ^^^'f '*  '^°"  ^f'^f^'^o^*'/ houf  ^^^ 

the  advance  of  communism  throughout  the  statement  I  made  this  morning  in  behalf  P^y^.^f  ,,^^Pi,°^e"     with:^^  a  rea^nablt  iT- 

world      Military  preparations  by  the  United  ^j  ^^^  corCuroy  industry  of  the  Seventh  „^  at  least    for  world   markets.      This  is 

States  and  other  western  PO^"«  ^r*  »  g>°-  Congressi  mal  District  of  Alabama :  Inother  example  of  the  industrial  genius  of 

rifled  public-works  project,  bolstering  up  the  r-     ,  i- 

caoitalist  economy   which  the  Russians  have  Statement  or  Carl  Eluott.  Membes  or  Con-  our  people                      ^    ^     ^    ^      „„.     «r. 

^!r!a t J^ir  ^r^  wl,  on  the  n^int  of  collapse  cress.  Seventh  Congressional  District  or  But  we  have  reached  the  border  line.    We 

S  Ma^  LTl  plan^n^tSe  ^  Alab;ma.     Bzeore     thx     Committee     ro.  cannot  continue  to  do  this  ^  tariff,  on  cor- 

S:e'*c^;:cked^he   advance   of   communisrn  R^ciPRocrrv  I----"  -  Washincton.  <^-oys  are  l^.^ered  any^  m^^^^    ^    ^^^^ 

mSr  mer  o^;^  Inluenrg  ^ "  e'c!  Oentiemen    of   Le    Committee    for    Red-  along,  though  -th  misgivings  at  time,  with 

Sra'e      The  burden  of  war  preparation  in-  procity  Information,  I  appear  here  in  behalf  our    P^^^^^^^  JJ^d         ha  e  feR  that  oSJ 

8°de  the  U.  S    .-    R,  Is  tremendous:  and  even  of  350  cordiiroy  textile  workers  of  AlicevUle.  c°"""lf^  "^^^^^e  ^orld_     I  ^^^J^^^^^^  Jj\°,^ 

in  a  country  where  public  opinion  need  not  P.ckens  County.  Ala.,  and  325  corduroy  work-  ll^J^VeTe^ToT^o-.:^^^^^^^         S^ 

be  conciliated,  the  standard  of  IWing  of  the  ers   at   Winfleld,   Marion   County.   Ala.,    and  ^°P;^.'°  "^^  ^,^^ ^^^                    them   to   with- 

mass  Of  the  people  cannot  be  pushed  too  low.  their  employer,  Alabama  Mills.  Inc..  an  Ala-  placed  ^^P^J^^^^f  aeSessions   of    commu- 

On  the  whole^  the  Russians  might  therefore  bama    company,    which    operates    altogether  stand    the    ^'^;^^'^^^^^f\f^^^lJf'^^^ 

well    believe    their    crusade    would    advance  three  cotton  textile  mills  in  the  Seventh  Con-  ^^J^,,Jl'^^^^l'lZme  to  TL  poJnt  of  ex- 

better  without  the  cold  war  than  with  it.  gressional  District  of  Alabama  which  I  ha.e  JJ^!.  '"^^.^^^^I  H'  our  Jobs.     A  Job  Is 

Should  we  try  to  keep  the  Russians  In  the  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  CongreM   and  P^"^^°\^^^;",|^*  ^hlng  in  the  life  of  the 

UN?      H-sterla    In    this    country    Is    now    so  m  addition  thereto  operates  four  other  cotton  Vi!pH^n   ^t^en      Alreadv   we   have   5  000.- 

great  that  many  people  are  frightened  to  an-  textile   mills   in   the   State   of   Alabama    .at  J^^^^^"    t^nemployed.    Thus  our  tariffs  on 

swer   "Yes. "  including  Secretary  Acheson  and  Clanton.     DadevUle.     Greenville,     and     We-  ^^^P^P'^' ^^^^P^,/,   i^ems  assume   the  ut- 

President  Truman.     Nevertheless  that  is  the  tumpka).  imoortance      Our   national   debt   and 

answer    To  accept  former  President  Hoover's  i  also  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  comr^tments'cf  this  Nation  require  that 

proposal,  and  expel  the  Communist  bloc  at  Alabama  cotton  farmer  who  grows  and  seils  maintain   a   high   level   of   employment. 

Lake  Success,  is  to  say  that  agreement  Is  Im-  the   cotton    which   the   Alabama  Muls,   Inc..  millions    for    defense    and    foreign    aid, 

possible  and  atomic  war  is  the  only  solution.  and  its  employees  manufactui-e  into  cordu-  development  and  recovery  can  only  be  given 

It  is  also  to  demonstrate  that  you  do  not  roys  at  Wlnfield  and  AlicevUle.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  country.    As  long 

reallv  believe  in  the  power  of  western  politl-  Specifically,   I   appear  on  behalf  of   these  ^^^  people  have  jobs  I  have  no  fear  for 

cal  and  economic  democracy  to  win  their  way  people  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  ^^^  future 

in  the  world  on  their  own  merits.  Our  best  of  Alabama  to  strenuously  protest,  and  urge  .^^^  corduroy  Industry  In  the  United  States 
and  onlv  hope  is  to  keep  the  L^  functioning,  and  Insist  that  this  committee  not  recom-  ^^^^  ^^^  ooo  bales  of  cotton  each  year,  for 
to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  raising  the  standard  mend  that  present  tariffs  on  corduroys  be  ^^ich  It  pays  the  cotton  farmer  $25,000,000. 
of  living  among  the  impoverished  millions  lowered.  -j^jg  jg  about  the  average  number  of  bales 
around  the  world,  to  outperform  the  Com-  in  support  of  my  position  I  desire  to  call  ^j  cotton  produced  In  my  congressional  dis- 
munlsts  everywhere.  If  we  emphasize  this  t^e  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  trict  each  year.  Thus,  we  see  the  close  tie-up 
side  of  the  strugele,  we  can  set  the  Russians  the  350  corduroy  workers  at  AlicevUle,  Ala.,  between  the  cotton  and  corduroy.  I  hope 
back  on  their  heels  and  turn  the  cold  war  support  1.100  people,  almost  exactly  one-  ^^.^  committee  wiU  not  make  any  recom- 
Into  a  triumnh.  third  of  the  population  of  AlicevUle;  that  the  mendation  that  wiU  further  squeeze  our  cot- 
Senator  McCarthy  might  stUl  go  down  in  325  corduroy  workers  of  Winfleld.  Ala.,  sup-  ^^^  market, 
history  as  the  man  who  started  the  third  port  1.000  people,  one-third  the  population  .j.^^  corduroy  Industry  and  Its  employees 
world  war.  We  must  not  permit  it.  Trygve  of  Winfield;  that  in  both  cases  these  mUls  ^^^^  $13.COO.OOO  in  taxes  each  year. 
Lie,  It  is  clear,  has  brought  back  from  Moscow  ^^  at  present  by  far  the  largest  and  most  Against  the  background  of  an  unbalanced 
no  magic  formula,  no  peace  plan  which  the  permanent  industries  of  Pickens  and  Marion  budget,  these  figures  again  are  of  the  utmost 
West  could  or  should  accept  in  toto.     The  Counties;    that  both  these  mills  have  been  importance 

Russians  are  just  as   hard  to  deal  with  as  laid  out.  designed,  and  mechanized  by  Ala-  j   ^^^g   tried   to  emphasize  generally   the 

ever,  and  that  is  very  hard,  indeed.    Once  we  bama  Mills,  Inc..  to  manufacture  corduroys;  probable  effect  that  lowering  tariffs  on  cor- 

get  them  back  in  the  UN.  we  are  no  better  off  that  the  wages  paid  the  corduroy  workers  at  dtiroys    would    have    on    my    congressional 

than  before  they  walked  out.     Nevertheless.  AlicevUle  amount  to  $17,000  per  week,  or  to  district. 

Lie's   plan   for  restoring  the  UN  should   be  $884,000  per   year,  an   average   of  $1.16   per  r^^  ^^^  ^p. 

adopted— not   as   appeasement   of  the  Rus-  hour;    that    the    wages    paid    the    corduroy  1    jobs  wculd  be  taken  from  American  cltl- 

Blans  but  to  keep  open  the  door  to  the  fu-  workers  at  Winfield.  Ala.,  amount  to  $16,000  ^gng  ^^o  would  be  added  to  the  growing  body 

ture.  a  door  which  must  not  be  slammed  shut  per  week,  or  to  $832,000  per  year,  an  average  ^^    ^j,^    unemployed.     There    are    no    other 

to  the  sound  of  atomic  bombs.'  of  $1  16  per  hour.  industries  in  AlicevUle  or  Winfleld  to  absorb 

I  cite  these  figures  to  show  the  Importance  unemployed  people  from  the  cord'Jroy  indus- 

■  of  these  two  corduroy  mills  to  the  economy  ^j.y 

of  the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  which  is  '2,  The  cotton  farmer  would  lose  at  least  a 

TarlT.  on  FrtrpJ-rn  fn-f^nrcvs  Should  Not  predominantly  rural,  and  which  figures  as-  part  of  the  marlcet  now  afforded  him  throi-gh 

Taiuif  on  horeign  Lo.durcys  uuOUia  not  y^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  significance  when  I  teU  you  The  corduroy  industry.    Forei-n  competition 

Be  Lowered  that  four  of  the  nine  counties  of  the  Seventh  bas  the  American  cotton  farmer  groggy  al- 

Congressional  District  of  Alabama  have  been  readv. 

iTYTTrM'^TnM  OP  RTTMARKS  officially  found  by  the  United  States  Depart-  3.  'if  we  are  to  reach  the  desirable  position 

EX-liN':)iU.N   ur    n£.aiAXtri.o  ment  of  Commerce  to  have  the  worst  unem-  of    having    a    balanced    budget,    we    cannot 

°'  ployment  situation  in  the  entire  Southeast.  afford  to  sacrifice  the  taxes  paid  by  the  cor- 

FON    PARI    FLLiOTT  Marion  Countv.  in  which  Winfield  is  located  duroy  industry  and  its  employees. 

nU.V  V^niU.  £.1.LIV  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  counties.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 

or  ALABAMA  ^^^  information  together  with  the  Impact  fore    this    committee    and    give    testimony 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATI\-E3  ^^  ^^^^^^  acreage  controls  in  the  year  1930.  against  lowering  tariffs  on  foreign  corduroys. 

Wednesday   June  7.  1950  and  the  fact  that  the  boU  weevU  destroyed 

_  53  percent  of  our  cotton  crop  in  the  district 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com-  ^^^^  year  makes  it  imperative  that  this  In- 

mittee   for   Reciprocity   Information   is  dustry  be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate  j^^^j  Important  Work  in  17  Years 

meeting  in  the  Tariff  Building  of  Wash-  without  lowering  tariffs  on  corduroys  below  ''        

'  incton  today  to  hear  representatives  of  the  point  at  which  they  are  presently  fixed.  ^^^^^-cTr^M  /-tt  RTrvTARK-*; 

the  t«xi.le  industry  on  the  question  of  Gentlemen.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  Im-  EXTLx\biU.N   Ci-    nt^AiAXia^ 

the  effect  of  lowering  tariffs  on  cotton  pressed  anew  each  passing  day  with  the  m-  of 

textiles.     1  appeared  Were  th^  com-  ^^'^^^^^^S^  TZtr" cZ^t^':.  HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

mitlee  th.s  morning  to  ijx;e  that  pres-  ^^\^ ^^''^J^,,J^  ...^  „,  ,„  .^e  cordu- 

Uc'ul^rlf 'on"couon°  co?duroyrnot''^  -^  ^—  ■>'>•  """"^  -''"  "  '°"°'!;„,.  C.  THE  hovse  op  KEPB.SENTAm-z3 

lowered.                                                               Ensziand                           54  Thursday,  May  25,  1950 

To  lower  present   tariffs   on   foreign      Belgium""'"" -- -    *!  Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 

corduroys  would  invite  our  foreign  com-      Netherlands 32  j^ave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 

T>e Liters  in  the  corduroy-manufacturing      Germany - 30  j  include  the  editorial  entitled  "Most 

business  to  help  themselves  to  the  cor-      itaiy ^J  important   Work   in    17   Years,"   taken 

duroy  market  in  this  country  and  add  to      France — - -^^°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^    ^g-Q^  j^gue  of  the 

oui-  gio'.vuig  unemployment.  Japan - 
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Minden  Press.  Mmden.  La  .  which  fol- 
lows; 

Mo«T  IMPOITANT  WcRK  OX    17   Yl^S 

UxmX  Unport*m  development  In  Webster 
Parish  in  the  pswt  17  years  has  been  the  SoU 
Ooo«»nr«tlon  Service's  contribution  to  re- 
btilldln?  rundown  land.  We  remember 
how  bleak  hUIs  stared  ua  In  the  face,  how 
raw  red  subsoil  Irked  us  and  made  us  nervous 
for  future  generations.  We  remember  how 
fanners  tolled  In  the  fields  using  less  scien- 
Uhc  methods. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
tetration  a  soil -conservation  program  w.m  in- 
stituted.    One  of  the  first  offices  was  set  up 
htre  in  Minden.     Prom  that  day  a  new  day 
started  dawning  for  people  In  thU  section 
cf  Louisiana.    It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  get 
fully  acquainted  with  what  was  under  way 
for  us      But  we  know  now      We  have  trav- 
e]ed  over  sections  of  thl5   terrain  and  have 
•een  the  changes  made  m  farming  and  In 
agriculture  In  general.     It  has  ail  been  good. 
Think  of  the  low  income  of  farmers  who 
strlved  to  make  a  living.    The  soil  would  not 
give  up  good  crcps— It  was  too  poor  and  de- 
pleted.    Now  look  on  the  same  fields  where 
the  land  has  been  properlv  tended  and  put 
to  the   best  use  It   U  suited   to.     That  has 
memt  more  than  we  can  measure  la  dollars 
and  cents,  for  it  means  so.T.eihmg  also  to 
posterity:  it  means  much  to  our  State  and 
national  economy  and  well-being.     We  were 
a  Nation  going  down  hill  fast      If  Roosevelt 
bad  done  nothing  except  this  one  thine,  his 
name    wotild    have    gone    down    in    history 
among  the  ereats 

The  Job  Is  not  finished  by  any  means,  but 
It  makes  everyone  proud  of  the  soil-conserva- 
tion work.  It  gives  us  new  hope  and  inspira- 
tion Another  thine  that  makes  us  happy 
Is  the  fact  that  organization  is  made  up  of 
able  and  trained  men  who  know  their 
business 

Therefore,  we  make  a  toast,  "long  may  the 
80.1  Conservation  Service  live  and  continue 
to  bring  new  life  to  the  people." 


Commeocemeot  Address  by  Hon.  James 
A.  Farley  at  Seattle  University  and 
Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend A.  A.  Lemieox 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


CF 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Of  WASHINGTON 

IS  THE  SENATE  C.-'  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  at  a  ceremony  recently 
held  in  my  home  city  of  Seattle,  at  one 
of  the  fine  universities  of  the  country 
Seattle  University,  the  introductory  re-' 
marks  by  the  Very  Reverend  A.  A.  Le- 
mieux,  president  of  Seattle  University. 
in  introducin?  another  fine  American,' 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  of  New  York,  and 
also  the  commencement  address  by  Mr 
Farley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  address  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


iNTTtODTCTOtT    REMASKS    BT    THI    VeST    RE'/TU- 

iNo    A,    A.    Lemieux,    S.    J..   President    or 

fiE-ilTLE    L'NrVEKSITT 

It  la  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  present 
our  distinguished  commencement  speaker  to 
our  graduates,  their  parents  and  their 
friends.  There  are  many  titles  by  which 
he  might  be  presented.  He  could  be  pre- 
sented as  the  distinguished  public  servant 
who  has  served  his  cwn  State  of  New  York 
as  a  member  of  the  State  assembly,  who 
has  served  the  Nation  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  Cabinet  member,  who  has  served 
his  own  party  for  35  years  as  chairman  of 
both  local  and  naUonal  committees  He 
could  a.so  be  presented  as  an  able  business- 
man who  has  attained  to  the  high  cace  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corporation. 

His  finest   title  to  distinction  and   claim 
to  our  r»»spect.   however.   Is  contained   in  a 
tribute  paid  him  by  no  lc.<s  a  person  than 
the    late    President    of    the    United    States 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

"I  have  known  Jim  Farley  for  a  great  many 
years  and  I  have  never  known  him  vet  to  do 
or  think  a  mean  thing.  •  •  •  yqt  a  long 
time  now— for  a  good  many  years,  he  has 
been  taking  it  on  the  chin— taking  it  with 
a  sm::e  and  not  oattlng  an  eyelid,  because 
I  think,  in  the  back  of  his  head  he  has  had 
the  Idea  that  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  unfair 
attacks,  the  American  people,  just  like  you 
and  me.  will  read  him  for  what  he  is,  abso- 
lutely  on  the  level  " 

The  admirable  combination  of  Integrity 
honesty.  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  high  Chris- 
tian principle  together  with  distinction  in 
pubic  service  and  high  cfBce  in  business 
makes  our  distlnj^lshed  guest  a  most  fit- 
ting choice  as  commencement  speaker  for 
the  gradxiates  of  Seattle  Unlversltv.  I 
proudly  present  a  man  who  has  been  an 
honor  to  his  church,  to  his  profession,  and  to 
himself— the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 


Address  bt  Hon  James  A.  F.^hley,  Chairman 
or  THE  Board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp. 

When   I   received   Father   Lemieuxs   kind 

Invitation  to  address  you  today.  I  was  deeply 

conscious  of  my  inadequacy,   which  feeling 

I   perhaps   can   best   Illustrate   by   recalling 

what    has    become    a    family    Joke.     Several 

years    ago   my   son   Jimmy    startled    me    at 

breakfast  one  Sunday  morning  by  fixing  his 

9-year-old  eyes  solemnly  on  mine  and  asked, 

'•Dad.  did  you  ever  think,  when  you  were  a 

little  boy  like  me.  that  some  day  you  would 

grow  up  to  be  a  great  American?"     After  a 

bit  of  deliberation- 1  was  then  proudl^  In  the 

United  States  Cabinet— I  answered,    •Jimmy. 

to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  dont  think  I'm  a 

great  American."     He  turned  my  answer  ever 

in  his  mind  a  moment  and  came  up  with, 

"Well,  dad,  neither  do  I."    I  need  not  remind 

you  that  it  was  Homer  who  said  it's  a  wise 

child  who  knows  his  own  father. 

Although  I  hold  II  honorary  degrees  from 
various  Institutions,  none  more  blessed  than 
your  own,  I  would  gladly  exchange  them  all 
for  one  such  as  you  have  earned  In  these 
halls,  because  my  education  stopped  short 
of  college.  These  degrees  do  not  make  me  a 
sage  or  a  philosopher.  I  am  a  businessman 
who  used  to  be  In  politics.  I  am  proud  of 
both  professions.  Ijecause  they  deal  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  economic  and  human  move- 
ments as  they  surge  toward  ends  uncharted 
and  clash  in  causes  whose  goals  too  often 
prnve  mirages  for  their  sternest  advocates. 

For  35  yea.'-s  I  was  active  in  politics.  For 
the  past  6  years  I  have  been  an  interested 
spectator  on  the  sidelines,  from  which  van- 
tage point  I  learned  much  that  escaped  me 
when  I  was  in  the  heat  of  the  strUK^le.  Dur- 
ing most  of  ray  years  in  poilUcs  I  was  asso- 


ciated with  business.  In  the  past  10  year* 
I  have  been  identified  as  a  businessman 
rather  than  a  politician.  In  these  later  yean 
I  have  been  urged  now  and  then  to  expound 
my  philosophy  of  hfe.  May  I  repeat.  I  am 
not  a  philosopher,  except  as  the  passage  of 
the  years  promotes  contemplation  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  wavs  of  hfe. 

So  when  I  realized  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  to  think  of  what  I  should  sav  to  you 
today.  I  thought  of  the  lessons  I  had  learned 
from  my  two  professions — service,  honor,  and 
liberty.  I  realize  that  this  field  Is  broad. 
In  fact.  It  reminds  me  of  the  medieval  scholar 
who  announced  his  Intention  of  writing  an 
opus  under  the  title  "Of  Everything  Know- 
able  and  Certain  Other  Thincs." 

Politicians  come  in  for  more  abuse,  year  In 
and  year  out.  than  perhaps  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  although  businessmen  in  recent 
years  hnve  taken  their  share.  Much  ol  the 
criticism  Is  deserved  and  a  great  deal  is  not. 
PolUics  has  its  share  of  conscientious,  high- 
minded,  incorruptible  men.  The  proportion 
of  scoundrels  Is  small.  And  I  have  found 
there  was  more  good  In  the  worst  political 
scoundrels  than  are  dreamt  of  in  everyday 
philosophy.  On  the  good  politician  rests.  In 
large  measure,  the  success  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Politics  can  and  should  be  a  career  of  hon- 
ored 8er\lce.  Good  politics  can  and  should 
be  good  government.  As  a  class,  politicians 
are  gregarious;  they  are  genuinely  fond  of 
people.  They  delight  In  serving  people.  Of 
course  tney  hope  for  preferment  by  rendering 
service.  Bu.  I  can  testify  there  in  a  genuine 
satisfaction  in  being  of  service  to  y(  ur  lel- 
lowmen.  To  this  day  I  am  waimed  when 
some  one  clasps  my  hand  to  give  thanks  for 
a  favor  rendered  long  ago.  The  favor  may 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago  by  me,  but  it 
is  good  to  find  gratitude  living  on.  This  Is 
as  true  of  business  as  politics. 

This  can  be  translated  to  our  daily  lives. 
There  Is  no  greater  Joy.  no  deep<r  content- 
ment than  that  which  comes  from  doing  good 
for  others,  whether  It  be  family,  friends,  or 
even  strangers.     We  pass  this  wa ;  but  once 
but  we  can  light  the  way  for  thoie  who  fol- 
low by  the  warm  glow  of  golden  doeds  in  any 
career  we  may  choose  and  in  our  daily  lives. 
In  giving  service  the  politician  has  nothing 
to  offer  In   the   final   analysis   but   his  own 
word.    This  Is  true  of  business,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree    because    of   material    gooes.      If    the 
politician  tells  the  truth  and  keei.s  his  word 
h    gains  the  devotion  of  his  frien.U  and  the 
respect  of   his   enemies.     Honest   men   may 
differ.     Most   progress  comes  frori  compro- 
mise.   Compromise  does  not  mean  surrender 
of  principles  or  Ideals,  but  is  the  l.-veling  In- 
fluence of  tolerance  and  understanding.    The 
gap   between   compromise  and   surrender   is 
as  wide  as  that  between  honor  anc  dishonor 
Surrender  Is  cowiurdly.  and  abject  surrender 
of  principles  and  Ideals.     It  is  wUlful  depar- 
ture from  the  truth. 

As  long  as  we  give  service,  cleavt  to  honor, 
and  maintain  dignity  this  countn-  will  be  a' 
land  of  opportunity  for  all.  I  dc  not  hold 
with  those  who  tell  our  youth  that  oppor- 
tunities are  dwindling.  The  morning  sun  of 
opjxjrtunlty  is  Just  over  the  eastern  horizon 
not  sinking  In  the  west.  It  may  b;  that  yoii 
cannot  amass  a  great  fortune.  Qcld  gutters. 
It  is  true,  but  it  does  not  necessar  ly  give  oflf 
warmth,  particularly  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. Virtue  and  peace  of  mind  are 
more  precious  touchstones  to  happ  ness 

Returning  to  opportunity,  free  nen  do  not 
for  long  willingly  accept  economic  distinc- 
tions growing  out  cf  the  chances  of  birth 
environment,  and  opportunity.  Tlils  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  America,  the  mo  it  favored 
nation  m  the  world,  and  let  us  t.iank  God 
for  it.  America  was  the  first  of  all  lations  to 
set  forth  fundamental  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment.   This  was  done  in  the  preamble  tc 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Nothing 
In  all  history  prior  to  July  4.  1776.  approached 
it  and  nothing  In  history  since  has  surpassed 
it.  Lord  Acton's  tribute  to  this  statement  of 
principles  is  perhaps  the  finest.  The  British 
historian,  who  spent  his  lifetime  in  writing 
a  history  of  human  liberty,  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  human  liberty  was  the  history  of  that 
which  "was  not"  until  that  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  In  Pennsylvania. 

You  know  the  preamble  by  heart,  but  bear 
with  me  while  I  repeat  It: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  m.en  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  Ijecomes 
destructive  of  these  ends  It  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  atwlish  it.  and  to 
Institute  new  government,  laying  Its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

In  ycur  time  and  mine  Germany  had  Its 
Hitler  and  Italy  its  Mussolini,  and  I  say  let 
Stalin  profit  by  these  examples. 

It  Is  well  to  look  at  this  preamble  afresh. 
Its  principles  affirm  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  They  afOrm  the  rights  that  belong 
to  that  dignity  They  affirm  the  sacredness 
cf  the  rights.  They  affirm  the  primary  func- 
tion of  government  as  the  protection  of  those 
rlghU.  They  affirm  the  right  of  the  people 
to  change  the  government,  not  the  govern- 
ment to  change  the  people.  They  affirm  nat- 
tiral  law.  And  It  must  l>e  remembered  that 
they  affirm  God.  They  affirm  there  can  be 
no  sound  civil  eovernment  without  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Creator. 

From  the  very  beglnnmgs  of  this  country, 
the  people  of  all  races  and  nations  of  men 
came  to  this  country  seeking  and  finding 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  physical  and 
mental  status.  Here  they  found  freedom 
from  the  ignoble  experience  of  living  and 
laboring  for  nothing  more  than  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  Here  man  conquered  the  ele- 
ments. In  my  lifetime  of  three  score  years 
man  hps  made  more  material  progress  than 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  world  up  to  my 
time.  He  has  Invented  machines  which  have 
set  him  free.  His  progress  has  been  so  rapid 
that  he  Is  new  faced  with  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling inventions  that  may  destroy  him  If 
they  are  not  wisely  handled. 

We  glory  in  a  free  society.  Tae  lowliest 
worker  and  the  highest  official  say  more  as 
freely  as  means  allow.  They  are  free  to  think 
their  thoughts  and  speak  as  they  please. 
The  lowly  worker  can  work  to  take  the  place 
of  the  official.  He  is  free  to  seek  for  himself 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  cf  his 
toil,  his  genius,  and  his  character.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  are  free  men.  True,  we  have  some 
poverty,  but  not  In  the  sense  of  poverty  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  crushing  poverty  from  which 
no  man  may  rise. 

Americans  were  not  given  freedom.  It  Is 
no  gift  from  kindly  prince  or  hereditary  class 
or  despot.  The  freedom  of  the  American  Is 
his  by  his  own  seeking  and  vigilance.  It  Is 
a  gift  he  has  given  to  aU  who  came  to  these 
shores  and  one  which  by  example  he  has 
given  the  whole  world.  God-iovlng  men  of 
many  nations  and  races  here  met  with  des- 
tiny to  create  a  society  based  upon  liberty 
and  Justice.  Here  alone  in  the  world  Is  a 
man  reckoned  as  a  man  for  what  he  is.  not 
what  his  father  was.  Here  alone  can  any  man 
chart  his  own  course  of  life  with  the  widest 
latitude  to  his  genitis,  his  wUl.  his  conscience, 
and  his  mind.  He  need  consult  no  worldly 
master  or  government.  What  course  he  may 
take  Is  between  him  and  his  Heavenly  Master. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  no  other  na- 
tion has  a  comparable  standard  of  lue.     Is 
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It  any  wonder  then  that  this  Nation  could 
play  the  role  of  arsenal  to  democracy  In  war 
and  bulwark  against  communism  In  peace. 
No  other  nation  has  paralleled  the  Inventive- 
ness, the  energy,  the  productiveness,  the 
power,  and  the  glory  of  the  United  States. 
Ana  I  say  this  is  the  teeth  of  whatever  the 
Kremlin  radio  may  broadcast.  I  credit  the 
Soviets  with  only  one  Invention:  The  most 
monstrous,  terrible,  ruthless,  enslaving,  and 
degrading  form  of  government  known  to 
mankind. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ex- 
hibited the  charity,  the  patience,  and  the 
kindliness  of  America.  We  are  truly  a  good 
neighbor.  We  are  the  big  brother  of  the 
wond.  We  make  no  discrimination  between 
friend  and  foe  or  former  friend  and  former 
foe.  All  receive  our  bounty  to  aid  them  in 
feeding  their  children,  rebuilding  their  econ- 
omies, and  finding  the  path  of  peace.  No 
other  nation  has  better  followed  the  divine 
Injunction:  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me." 

We  have  not  employed  our  might  to  en- 
slave any  people.  We  have  not  chained  cap- 
tive to  the  chariots  of  cur  production.  We 
have  taken  no  land.  We  have  fought  and 
we  have  forgiven.  History  offers  no  example 
of  cur  role  In  Japan.  During  the  war  we 
crushed  Japan,  employing  in  the  final  days 
the  most  terrible  weapon  devised  by  man. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  we  might  have  made 
slaves  of  the  Japanese.  That  was  not  and  Is 
not  the  American  way.  Instead,  we  directed  a 
task  of  rebuilding  and  recreation.  From  the 
ashes  of  feudal  Japan  is  arising  a  nation 
rooted  In  freedom  and  Justice.  I  horror  my 
great  and  good  friend.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  for  it. 

In  Germany  we  have  not  had  a  free  hand. 
The  American  way  has  been  thwarted  at 
every  turn  by  the  malign  and  sinister  des- 
potic menace  that  Is  the  Politburo  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Still  we  are  making  progress 
In  Western  Germany.  Unhappily.  In  much 
of  Ge.onany  there  Is  neither  charity  nor  aid 
and,  as  a  result,  peace  trembles  In  a  balance. 
Hatred  can  only  breed  hatred.  The  birds  of 
prey  do  not  hatch  doves  of  peace.  Slavery 
to  the  state  cannot  bring  forth  Individual 
freedom.  Until  hatred  dies  and  state  slavery 
Is  abolished  we  can  expect  unrest  in  the 
world.  In  history  human  slavery  has  been 
more  common  than  f.-eedoir:  In  most  na- 
tions people  have  been  8e;-vants  to  their 
rulers.  In  few  have  the  rulers  been  c^rvants 
to  the  people.  But  slaves  may  rise  and 
liberty  can  grow. 

We  are  new  engaged  In  a  great  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  darkness,  which  have  en- 
gulled  most  of  eastern  Europe,  much  cf  Asia 
and  whose  Trojan  horses  lurk  everywhere. 
Including  our  own  land.  We  know  this 
Btrugele  as  the  cold  war.  All  of  us  fear  that 
It  may  Qare  Into  a  hot  war.  We  pray  that 
it  may  not.  The  outlook  Is  dark  and  dii^mal. 
On  every  hand  we  hear  ccleful  warnings 
that  civilization  is  threatened.  The  air  Is 
full  cf  sound  and  fury  and  fear.  The  world 
Is  facing  a  crLSiS.  This  cris.s  may  come  to- 
morrow, next  week,  next  yt-ar.  In  the  next 
decade,  or  certainly  In  your  f  eneratlon. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  as  one  for  whom  the 
sands  of  life  are  running  lower.  This  crisis 
may  not  ccme  In  my  time  btit  it  Is  certain  to 
come  in  yours.  I  charge  y^u  be  not  afraid. 
Reiyember.  each  generation  has  had  Its  crtsis 
and  each  generation  master? d  Its  crisis  In  Us 
own  way.  There  Is  no  crisis  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  surmounted.  Dinger  ahead  al- 
ways looms  more  terrifying  than  that  which 
has  past.  Disaster  Is  never  as  bad  when  it 
ccmes  as  It  appeared  to  be. 

The  early  Americans  veathered  bitter 
winds,  the  fury  of  savages,  'vastlng  illnesses. 
and  gnawln^-  fam:r^e  The  founding  fathers 
surmounted  their  crisis  wi'h  fortitude  and 
faith.     T.ie    late    colonial    ciays    were    truly 


times  that  tried  men's  souls.  This  crisis  waa 
met  with  courage  and  perseverance  which 
ultimately  brought  freedom  and  victory. 
But  the  Nation  was  not  bom  yet.  The  new 
Nation  was  threatened  with  death  before 
birth.  This  crisis  was  weathered  by  wisdom 
and  compromise  to  give  the  world  the  great- 
est charter  of  government  to  spring  from 
the  mind  of  man.  One  hundred  years  ago 
came  the  crisis  that  threatened  to  rip  the 
new  Nation  asunder  and  retard  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  standard  of  life  im- 
measurably. That  crisis  was  resolved  by  a 
cruel  war  which  saw  brother  fighting  brother, 
but  without  the  savagery  and  blood  lust  civil 
strife  has  known  In  other  nations. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  another 
crl£is  was  resolved  by  war.  In  our  century 
two  world  wars  threatened  destruction  of 
mankind.  In  both  wars  American  produc- 
tion, genius,  valor,  and  manpower  turned  the 
tide.  Even  though  we  still  have  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  World  War  n  one  threat  of  dic- 
tatorship has  been  averted.  Another  looms 
end  that  Is  the  crisis  of  ycur  generation.  I 
devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  be  able 
to  resolve  It  without  going  to  war.  Genera- 
tions before  you  have  gone  through  wars. 
famines,  disasters,  depressions,  conftislons, 
deceits,  and  hysteria.  We  are  stUl  free.  I 
say  to  you  that  you  will  go  through  this 
crisis  and  you  shall  still  be  free.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  put  shacltles  on  Amer- 
ica and,  under  God,  no  one  ever  will. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  crisis  before  you.  In 
his  haste  to  conquer  the  elements  man  has 
been  neglecting  the  most  Important  phase  of 
his  life — the  spiritual.  Man  has  learned  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  behavior  of  mate- 
rial things  in  the  universe.  Thunder  terri- 
fies him  not,  nor  lightning,  nor  the  awesome 
mushroom  of  atomic  explosion.  At  no  time 
has  man  been  so  able  to  control  behavior  as 
he  can  today.  His  accomplishments  have 
been  so  many  and  his  pride  so  great  that  It 
Is  Lttle  wonder  that  he  fancies  himself  a 
deity  of  sorts. 

Too  great  an  emphasis  on  things  material 
has  encouraged  a  nonrellglous  view.  This 
has  been  encouraged  by  totalltarlans.  They 
would  make  the  state,  for  their  own  imme- 
diate ends,  the  tilttmate  authority  In  men's 
lives.  They  abhor  spirituality  as  they  hate 
human  freedom.  They  know  spirituality  and 
freedom  go  hand  In  hand.  Dictators  cannot 
live  where  religion  and  freedom  flourish. 

In  his  pride  man  has  let  his  own  behavior 
get  dangerotisly  out  of  control.  It  must  be 
rememtiered  that  by  the  side  of  pride  fell  the 
angels.  We  know  the  rise  of  the  materialistic 
as  the  growth  of  secularism.  In  your  years 
at  Seattle  University,  under  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  tutelage  here,  you  have  been  armed 
for  the  state  of  war  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy us  and  for  which  there  apparently 
seems  to  be  no  peace.  The  world  Is  wonder- 
ing how  this  has  happened.  On  every  hand 
we  hear  people  asking  what  has  gone  wiong? 
What  can  save  us?  Here  at  Seattle  Univer- 
sity ycu  have  been  given  the  answer.  The 
answer  lies  in  a  return  to  the  grace  of  Gcd. 
the  grace  which  brought  us  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Our  civUlzation  must  net  perish  aa 
others  have  done. 

It  shall  net  perish  If  Americans  fear  God 
and  never  forget  the  virtue  of  liberty.  We 
most  be  ever  vigilant  against  the  enemy.  We 
must  teach  the  young  from  the  first  day  of 
school  that  liberty  is  man's  dearest  trearure 
and  that  God  is  his  dearest  friend.  We  must 
teware  of  false  prophets.  We  must  not  barter 
our  liberty  for  false  premises  cf  security. 
Once  we  are  enslaved  the  world  may  slip 
back  into  darltness  for  centuries. 

By  service  and  honor  we  achieve  dignity. 
Freedom  IMhe  apex  of  dignity  end  our  hicst 
prec:?u3  heritage.  Tho«e  of  mv  generation 
this  day  pa;»  on  this  heritage  to  yoiL     V/e 
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do  r.::  $!▼»  you  wtAJth  or  security  but  fr«*- 
dcm.  Tou  need  not  {e»r  war  nor  otlier  cri«*s, 
•o  long  M  ycu  guard  liberty. 

And  (\:ard  tt  you  Btat  baavK  tt  fives  ycu 
tlM  cpportanlty  to  nuJte  ycur  ova  Ilveei  to 
IwOd  yoor  ofwn  cmreera^  to  rear  your  children, 
to  think  your  ovn  tluuchta.  to  cpeak  your 
ovt:  mtad.  and  to  uonblp  the  Gcxl  vbo  fl^ 
TOU  the  btaaatag  ot  httat  a  fre« 


A  Ckallea^e  That  Dixie  Skocid  Coosidcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IK  THE  SZNATE  OP  TH2  L'MTED  STATES 

Friday.  Jat?  9  >lfffislatiTe  day  of 
W.^iesdcy.  June  7),  13iO 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Q&animous  eMuent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appetxlix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
cntiUed  'Senator  Mcxdt  Challenges  Us," 
pabbshed  in  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  Savannah.  Ga..  together  with  a 
abort  5ta lenient  of  my  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recopd.  as  follows: 

A  Chatixxcz  •That  Dixik  Shocxo  Conszat* 

VL-  President,  in  the  Congressional  Rzc- 
o«D  ::t  Vlay  18.  I  called  attention  to  an  item 
pub.::ihed  in  the  Bay  City  Tn'cuae  of  Bay 
CSty.  Tex  .  indicating  that  If  any  remaining 
TeaOge  of  State's  rights  ts  to  be  maintained 
In  this  country  and  If  national  sccialism  la 
to  be  stopped  it  is  imperative  that  southern 
Toters  reappraise  the  goals  they  st-ek  and  the 
methods  by  which  such  obJectiTes  can  b« 
■ectired.  As  a  consequence  of  the  remarks  I 
Incorporated  at  that  time,  on  paire  A3744  cf 
the  Appendix  to  the  CoNcarssiON.\L  Rxcoso. 
some  very  interesting  and  encouraging  corre- 
spondence has  been  reaching  my  office  from 
points  south  and  west  of  Washington. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  thoug-ht -provok- 
ing editorials  from  the  pens  of  progressive 
southern  editors  have  reached  my  desk,  typi- 
cal of  whic^  ts  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Savannah  Morning  News  of  Savannah. 
Ca..  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Pres.dent.  while  I  was  attending  Co- 
Itimbla  University  In  New  York  City  years 
ago.  I  recall  hearing  the  chant  of  gangs  of 
street  urchins  who  when  caught  m  de^ireda- 
tlons  would  cry  out,  "Cheese  it,  the  cops," 
and  then  while  the  policemen  would  scold 
and  I'pbraid  the  small  boys  they  would  shout 
biick  in  derlslcn,  "Sticks  and  stones  can 
break  our  bcnes  but  harsh  words  neve.-  hurt 
tis  " 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  fine. 
spirited  voters  of  the  South  that  votes  and 
opposition  candidates  can  break  up  the  New 
Dsal-Falr  Deal  program  of  Impeding  FZPC, 
•OdaUaMl  medicine,  deficit  spending,  tha 
Brannan  plan,  but  harsh  words,  futile  fill- 
busters,  and  puerile  plaints  Just  will  not  do 
the  l-'b  Votes  are  what  count.  So  long  aa 
the  solid  South  votes  solidly  and  predicta- 
bly Democratic  (New  Deal-Fair  Deal),  no 
matter  how  sullenly  or  sulkUy  it  offers  up 
Its  kept  votes  to  the  city-machine  bosses 
now  controlling  the  Democratic  Party.  It  la 
as  certain  as  a  Democratic  majority  in  Ar« 
kansas  that  the  :rcnd  to  the  left  will  con- 
tinue. 

A  two-party  election  In  the  new  republla 
of  far  cff  Turkey  has  Just  demonstrated  ho# 
a  break  with  the  past  can  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  freedom,  Mr.  President.     Surely,  tha 


once  proud  and  spirited  people  cf  Dixie  will 
cot  forever  swallow  their  pride,  vote  for  the 
succcas  of  til*  forces  which  oppose  them,  and 
prcTld*  s»tU*  support  for  a  party  position 
•od  taadershlp  which  taunts  and  derides 
them.  Sooner  or  later.  I  predict  the  people 
of  Dixie  who  are  among  this  Nations  best 
and  finest  will  assert  their  authority  by  plac- 
ing principle  above  party  and  by  developing 
a  two-party  system  which  will  restore  once 
again  the  Influence  and  Importance  of  the 
South  In  determining  the  destiny  of  America. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  like  the  one  which  I  received 
recenUy  from  the  Roanoke  World  News,  of 
Virginia.  Indicates  that  the  day  may  not  be 
far  cir  when  Dixie  will  enjoy  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

fFrcm  the  Savannah  (Ga  )  Morning  News  cf 
June  4.  193C| 

SEN.^TOB    MCNDT    CH.U.LENCES    US 

In  the  CoNGSESsioN.^L  Record  for  May  18 
last  appeared  an  address  by  Senator  Karl 
E.  MtTN-DT.  Republican.  South  Dakota,  which 
we  wish  every  Georgian  and  every  Southerner 
cculd  read,  and  we  are  happy  to  reprint  it  en 
this  page  today  in  the  belief  that  it  vigorously 
upholds  the  contentions  the  Morning  News 
has  been  making  for  a  number  cf  years. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  because  of  an  lll-adviscd 
loyalty  to  the  memory  cf  a  Democratic  Party 
»h:ch  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  once 
supported — but  which  decs  net  e:tlst  in 
power  today — Southerners  for  the  past  17 
years  have  persisted  in  voting  into  office 
again  and  acain  a  political  regime  that  Is  no 
more  the  party  of  Jefferson  than  Is  the  party 
cf  Lenin.  Sta'.in.  cr  Wallace. 

Senator  MrNur.  in  his  address,  brings  out 
this  solemn  truth  with  conviction  and  with 
force  when  he  declares  that.  "Maybe  the 
South  really  wants  the  FEPC  and  so-calicd 
civil  rights  legislation  and  socialized  medi- 
cine and  perpetual  and  prodigious  deficit- 
spending.  Mayte  it  wants  for  once  and  for- 
ever to  put  a  complete  and  total  end  to  the 
concept  of  State's  rights.  How  can  we  know? 
It  talks  against  these  things — but  votes  for 
them." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Morning 
News  has  argued.  We  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly, since  the  1243  election,  that  if  the 
seven  Southern  States  which  gave  a  majority 
to  Truman  had  opposed  him  he  would  have 
lest  the  election.  We  have  argued  that,  from 
a  standpoint  of  principle,  we  in  the  ^cuth 
should  recognize  that  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  do  not  represent  and  have  not  repre- 
sented the  true  tenets  cf  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  have  suggested  that  what  this  section 
needs  is  to  establish  the  two-party  system  In 
the  South  so  that  this  region  can  obtain  its 
rightful  place  in  the  political  sun  In  Presi- 
dential election  years.  We  are  grateful  to 
Senator  Mitnbt.  therefore,  for  giving  empha- 
sis to  our  argoments. 


Rural  Nonfarm  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN  • 

or    AL.^EAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  Jun«  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  9PABKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseht  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  speech  en- 
titled "Public  Housing  Current  Issues — 


Rural  Non- 
by  the  Rev- 
n  New  York 
a  statement 
asinc."  made 

Gibbons  at 
il  Life  Con- 

.  the  speech 
to  be  printed 


What  Has  Happened  to  the 
farm  Procram'"  delivered 
erend  Thcmas  B.  Keehn.  i 
City,  on  April  3;  and  also 
entitled  Rural  Nonfarm  Ho 
by  the  Reverend  William  J 
the  National  Catholic  Rur 
ference.  on  .April  26. 

There  beintr  no  objectior 
and  statement  were  ordered 
in  the  Reccrd.  as  follows: 

Public  Housing  Current  Issu-,:s — W^hat  Has 
Happened  to  the  Rur.^i.  >ONFAaM  Pro- 
cram? 

(S'atement  by  Rev.  Thom.i5  B.  Keehn) 

The  fate  of  the  rural  nonfarm  public  hous- 
ing program  is  one  of  concern  to  all  who 
helped  achieve  the  great  victory  which  ap- 
proval of  the  Housing  Act  cf  1949  repre- 
sented. Now,  almost  1  year  af:er  enactment 
of  this  law.  virtually  nothing  has  been  done 
to  implement  the  provision  fur  rural  non- 
farm  housing  which  is  contain.'d  in  it. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  good  reasons 
for  this  delay.  The  definition  of  rural  non- 
farm  is  vague.  The  Census  Bureau  defines 
It  as  villages  or  communitlei  under  2.500 
population.  Rural  nonfarm,  -.herefore,  in- 
cludes at  least  farm  laborers,  migrants, 
sharecroppers,  tenants,  part-  :lme  farmers 
who  live  in  open-country  areas  or  small 
villages.  The  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  such  workers  is  uncertain,  hut  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  large  and  growing. 

The  most  significant  sociological  fact  of 
the  last  20  years  is  the  development  of  rural 
nonfarm  areas.  This  has  resu.ted  from  the 
spilling  over  from  larste  cities,  Irom  the  com- 
plexities cf  urban  living,  frc  n  technology 
and  Industry. 

Housing  programs  to  meet  the  need  of 
rural  nonfarm  areas  are  not  entirely  new. 
There  was  both  public  and  private  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  in  the  l!'30s,  particu- 
larly during  the  depth  of  tl  e  depression. 
The  main  motive  at  the  tin  e  appears  to 
have  been  a  back-to-the-land  movement. 
It  was  largely  an  experimental  and  a  spe- 
cialized approach  to  the  hot  sing  problem 
for  rural  nonfarm  areas. 

It  is  said  in  many  quarters  oday.  Includ- 
ing the  PH  \.  that  not  much  is  known  about 
the  possibilities  of  liousing  f  )r  rural  non- 
farm  areas.  To  some  extent  this  is  true. 
But  after  digging  around  in  t  le  files  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  FHA.  and  the 
libraries  four  or  five  suggest!  Dns  based  on 
experience  of  the  past  come    x)  mind. 

First  of  all.  some  study  of  t  le  subsistence 
homesteads  program  developel  by  the  Re- 
settlement Admini.stratlon  aid  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  shoul  1  be  made.  A 
volume  entitled  "Place  on  EarLh,"  edited  by 
Russell  Lord  and  Paul  H.  Jo  instone,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  \griculture  In 
1942  records  the  history  of  these  projects. 
Many  cf  them  were  not  too  successful  but 
a  great  deal  can  be  learned  irom  the  mis- 
takes which  were  made.  Some  of  them  were, 
and  continue  to  be,  successful  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  one  was  the  subsistence 
homestead  project  developed  at  Granger, 
Iowa,  under  the  guiding  geilus  of  Msgr. 
Luigl  Ligutti.  Detailed  repor:s  and  photo- 
graphs on  the  Granger  prujec  are  available 
from  the  National  Catholic  Raral  Life  Con- 
ference. 

Another  pattern,  developed  by  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  and  .'^arm  Security 
Administration  and  later  on  administered 
by  the  old  Federal  Public  Hot  sing  Adminis- 
tration, was  known  as  labor  hjmes.  During 
the  period  1939-45  probably  more  than  2.000 
of  these  labor  homes  were  built.  Here  In- 
dividual families  were  given  small  houses  and 
plots  of  land  from  which  they  could  secvire 
some  real  Income  through  ga-dening  while 
also  working  during  crcp  sea,.ons  on  adja- 


cent farms.  These  projects  like  the  Subsist- 
ence Homesteads  have  been  disposed  of  as 
required  by  acts  of  Congress.  However,  at 
least  one  of  the  labor-home  developments 
waa  so  significant  that  the  families  Uving  in 
the  homes  established  a  cooperative  and  pur- 
chased the  homes  from  the  Covemment 
when  they  were  put  on  the  auction  block. 
This  particular  project  known  as  the  Dclmo 
Homes  In  southeast  Missouri  continues  to- 
day as  a  successful  and  significant  undertak- 
ing. Several  agencies  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  have  had  a  continuing 
Interest  in  the  Dilmo  Hon.es  and  literature 
and  a  film  strip  are  available  describing  the 
enterprise. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  housing 
program  for  rural  nonfarm  areas  was  the 
development  of  the  migrant  laT:or  camps 
started  by  the  Resettlement  Administration 
In  1935.'  Under  this  program  53  permanent 
camps  were  established,  115  mobile  camps 
and  1  hospital  for  migrant  workers.  Act- 
ing In  accordance  with  congressional  man- 
date all  of  the  mobile  camps  and  the  hospital 
have  now  been  liquidated  and  only  43  of  the 
permanent  camps  remain.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  have  been  working  for  the  transfer 
cf  these  remaining  migrant  labor  camT:s  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  PHA  for 
permanent  administration  that  they  will 
provide  a  good  laboratory  for  experimentation 
In  the  field  of  rural  nonfaiin  public  housing. 
These  camps  have  served  the  most  disadvan- 
taged group  of  people  who  come  within  the 
rural  nonfarm  category.  As  such  they 
should  have  some  preference  over  other 
groups  In  the  development  of  additional 
rural  nonfarm  housing  projects.  It  Is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  the  needs  of  all  others 
who  qualify  under  the  rural  nonfarm  defini- 
tion cannot  be  excluded  from  this  program. 

One  of  the  most  significant  f eattires  of  the 
migrant  labor  camps  program  was  the  de- 
velopment of  garden  homes  In  connection 
with  some  of  the  camps.  These  were  small 
Individual  houses  with  half  an  acre  or  larger 
plots  of  land  to  which  families  graduated 
from  the  camps.  The  camps,  though  much 
superior  to  housing  normally  available  to 
migrant  farm  labor,  were  nevertheless.  Im- 
personal, dormitory  Bccomm.odations  which 
have  limited  values. 

The  final  pattern  of  housing  developed  In 
rural  nonfarm  areas  was  a  phase  of  the 
original  Housing  Act  cf  1937.  This  provided 
for  the  construction  of  individual  homes  on 
small,  presum.ably  self-supporting  farms. 
About  500  publicly  owned  houses  of  this  type 
were  built.  This  program  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful and  has  now  been  completely  liqui- 
dated. 

Prom  this  acctimulated  experience  of  the 
past  15  years  It  seems  obvious  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  In  the  development  of 
a  program  for  rural  nonfarm  public  housing. 
Some  of  the  experience  has  been  good  and 
some  bad.  But  both  should  lead  to  better 
answers  In  any  new  projects  which  are  under- 
taken. 

It  Is  understandable,  of  course,  that  this 
Is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  hard-to-deflne 
phase  of  the  public-housing  program.  There 
are  problems  connected  with  personnel  and 
priorities  which  must  be  given  to  ether  and 
larger  aspects  of  the  program.  However,  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Congress  expects 


>  Since  this  address  was  delivered  on  April 
8.  1950,  Congress  acted  on  legislation  to 
change  the  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  camps.  Since  their  establishment,  the 
camps  had  been  administered  by  different 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Public  Law  475.  81st  Cong.,  approved 
on  April  20.  1950,  provides  that  on  June  20. 
1350.  these  camps  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  and 
eventually  disposed  of  to  local  housing 
authorities. 


results  in  the  field  of  rurel  nonfarm  public 
housing.  Perhaps  it  woull  be  profitable  to 
quote  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  171, 
Ei:;hty-first  Congress,  which  pertain  to  this 
matter.     Section  305  says: 

"And  provided  further,  That  10  percent  of 
each  amount  of  authorl3sa;lon  to  enter  Into 
contrncts  f  jr  annual  contributions  becoming 
available  hereunder  shall,  for  a  period  of 
3  years  after  such  amount  of  authorization 
becomes  available,  be  aval  able  only  for  an- 
nual-contributions contracts  with  respect  to 
projects  to  be  located  i:*  rural  nonfarm 
areas." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  10  percent 
of  the  funds  available  for  public-hcusing 
projects  can  be  used  only  In  rural  nonfarm 
areas.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  No.  81,  part  2. 
mentions  the  ImpxDrtance  of  this  program. 
Eut  nothing  has  been"  heard  or  seen  about 
this  program  since  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  on  July  15,  194&.  Three  publica- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  I  h.ive  seen  .inalyze  the  provi- 
sions cf  Public  Law  171.  but  none  of  them 
mentions  the  rural  nonfai-m  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  lower  costs  for  housing  con- 
struction In  rural  areas,  probably  lOO.CCO 
units  of  rural  nonfarm  ho-islng  can  be  built 
under  this  program. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  the 
rural  nonfarm  public-h;using  program? 
T'ne  first  reason  is  that  the  law  says  so.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  real 
progress  in  fulfilling  Its  respousibilicies  for 
on-the-farm  housing.  PHA  has  made  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  urban  pu'olic 
housing.  However,  unlest  something  con- 
crete is  done  about  the  rurtil  nonfarm  public- 
housing  program,  it  may  b<;  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Public 
Housmg  Administration  will  be  embarrassed 
by  questions  from  intere;ited  Congressmen. 

Another  reason  for  bein;  concerned  about 
the  rural  nonfarm  public-hcusing  program 
Is  that  it  is  politically  important.  The  Bran- 
nan  plan,  or  any  ether  orice-suppcrt  pro- 
posal, will  not  directly  beiiefit  the  lower  half 
CI  American  agriculture.  These  groups  can 
only  benefit  from  welfare  services  like  social 
security  and  hotsing. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  preliml- 
rary  studies  In  such  places  as  California  and 
Missouri  indicate  that  unemplc^.-ment  has  hit 
hardest  in  the  areas  wher;  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  asxicuitural  labor  are  located.  In 
order  to  stlmtilate  the  economy  in  such  areas, 
therefore,  rural  nonfana  public  housing 
would  be  strategic  at  th€   present  time. 

In  terms  of  a  long  range  policy  which  will 
provide  decent  living  for  agrictiitural  work- 
ers and  mitigate  the  worst  features  of  mi- 
gratory labor,  the  development  of  rtiral  non- 
farm  housing  has  a  place  of  central  Import- 
ance. Here  it  will  be  ;)cssible  to  develop 
an  economic  structure  balanced  between  ag- 
rictiitural labor,  part-time  farming  and,  In 
some  cases.  Industrial  work. 

The  original  concept  of  Incltidlng  rural 
nonfarm  housing  in  a  comprehensive  public 
housing  bill  was,  we  believe,  a  sound  one. 
It  is  a  most  realistic  approach  to  Integrate 
the  rural  nonfarm  housing  program  Into 
the  overall  program  as  contrasted  to  the 
1930's  when  agrlcrultura.  labor  was  treated 
in  8i?ecial  legislation  wldch  was  vulnerable 
to  periodic  congressional  review.  This  leg- 
islation keeps  rural  noniarm  public  housing 
In  the  context  of  the  total  program.  It 
means  that  the  projects  In  rural  nonfarm 
areas  shotild  be  better  related  to  the  total 
economic  and  community  life  of  the  regions 
In  which  they  are  loctted.  In  short,  the 
rural  nonfarm  public  hc'tislng  program  rep- 
resents good  politics,  gcod  economics,  good 
sociology  and  It  la  gool  foe  people.  It  U 
only  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  social  se- 
curity, education,  healtti  and  other  welfare 


legislation  will  treat  those  who  live  In  a:jrl- 
cultural  regions  in  the  same  sensible  manner. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  real  friends  of 
the  rural  nonfarm  public  housing  program 
In  PHA.  They  have  been  cooperative  at 
many  points  in  the  past.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  up  to  the  present  noticing 
has  been  done.  One  meeting  has  been  held 
In  California  to  discuss  rural  nonfarm  public 
housing  We  understand  that  application 
blanks  are  in  the  process  of  preparation 
which  will  be  sent  out  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities a£kln.z  them  If  they  are  Interested 
In  rural  nonfarm  public  housing  projects. 
But  this  Is  by  no  means  enough.  In  fact, 
an  application  blank  without  technical  help 
and  advisers  to  local  housing  authorities 
may  be  worse  than  nothing  at  all.  An  ade- 
ouate  staff  need.s  to  be  put  to  work  in  PKA 
immediately  to  develop  sound  plans  for  rural 
nonfarm  public  housing  projects.  They 
must  study  the  history  of  the  problem,  some 
of  which  has  been  briefly  mentioned  here. 
They  must  come  up  with  suggestions  for  a 
program  within  two  or  three  months  at  the 
most  which  can  be  used  advantageously  by 
local  housing  authorities.  They  must  have 
tlie  kind  of  experts  who  can  stimulate  Itxral 
housing  authorities  and  help  them  find 
answers  to  their  problems  In  this  still  new 
field  for  housing. 

If  this  ts  not  done,  then  It  may  well  be 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  some  citizen 
organizations  will  find  it  necessary  to  take 
action.  Most  serious  of  all,  thousands  of 
people  in  agricultural  labor  and  other  affected 
groups  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  social 
legislation  passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, 

RtTRAL   NONTAUM   HotTSING  * 

(Statement  by  Rev.  William  J.  Gibbons) 
Rural  nonfarm  housing  projects  should  be 
tied  in  with  rural  development  and  the  loca- 
tion of  decentralized  industry.  In  areas 
where  new  industries  are  moving  In,  and 
existing  facilities  are  inadequate  so  far  aa 
housing  Is  concerned,  there  is  opportunity 
for  building  up  rural  communities  which 
are  both  close  to  rmployment  and  still  ;.3ro- 
vide  space,  light  and  air  for  the  family  aa 
well  as  possibility  of  owning  some  productivt 
property. 

The  community  in  Granger,  Iowa.  Illus- 
trates the  sort  of  development  which  I  have 
in  mind.  Begtin  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1930'8.  it  was  originally  Intended  to  pro- 
vide rtiral  nonfarm  homesteads  for  persons 
employed  in  Iowa  coal  m^ines.  Their  piart- 
time  and  none  too  certain  employment  in 
the  mines  would  thus  be  tied  in  with  hei.lth- 
ful  rural  living  and  the  ownership  of  a 
sir.all  acreage  on  which  the  family  cotild 
raise  some  or  most  of  its  food.  A  represent- 
ative rural  community  developed,  with 
church,  school,  and  other  facilities.  Sub- 
sequently the  mines  closed  down,  alle{;edly 
because  of  -high  production  costs,  but  the 
rural  nonfarm  community  remained.  Today 
many  of  Its  workers  are  employed  In  an 
Industry  which  has  grown  up  a  few  miles 
away,  while  others  commute  by  car  or  btia 
to  neighboring  towns.  With  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  highways  now  contemplat4.>d.  It 
would  not  be  too  dlfflcult  for  persons  to  live 
both  cheaply  and  comfortably  In  Granger, 
and  still  work  In  Des  Moines,  which  ts  some 
20  miles  away.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
model  Granger  community,  whose  bouses 
were  constructed  at  fairly  low  costs,  dees 
not  have  vacancies.  If  one  family  moves 
out,  several  more   are  on  the  waiting   list. 


■Some  polnta  concerning  rural  nonfarm 
tn  accordance  with  NCRLC  thinking  on  sub- 
ject, by  Rev  William  J.  Gib'oons.  S.  J  .  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  April 
26,  1850. 
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Demand  la  much  greater  than  the  capacity  of 
the  community. 

Thia  sort  of  rural  nonfarm  project,  tied 
In  wrth  nearby  industry  or  bualneaa.  ahould 
be  duplicated  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  famlUea  can  enjoy  the  advim- 
tazes  of  decentralized  living,  one  cf  which 
Is  the  chance  to  supplement  their  Income 
and  standard  of  IKlng  by  raising  some  at 
their  food,  and  will  engage  In  nonfarm  work 
without  sericiis  Inconvenience.  The  com- 
muting time  from  Granger,  for  example,  to 
Des  Mcmea  is  actually  less  than  that  re- 
quu-ed  from  seme  suburt)an  communities  the 
same  distance  from  downtown  New  York 
City. 

Where  surplus  farm  population  exist,  aa 
In  rome  pans  cf  the  South,  the  preferr*^ 
answer  would  be  the  development  of  local 
Industries  and  the  building  of  communities 
like  Granger.  Thia  Is  a  more  Intelligent 
apprcach  than  encouraging  people  to  go  to 
Already  overcrowded  cities,  -to  uncertain  In- 
dXMtnal  employTnent  and  perhapw  relief.  The 
rural  homestead.  thi:s  understood,  is  really 
a  cush.icn  azairjt  depression.  The  family 
does  not  depend  completely  on  cash  Income 
for  Its  sustenance. 

Were  there  located  In  seme  of  the  larger 
cities  rural  relocation  services  providing  ad- 
vice and  assistance  on  such  types  ol"  projects. 
•  fairly  large  number  of  families  eager  for 
decentralized  living  and  ownership  of  at 
least  some  land,  would  take  advantage  of 
them.  There  is  need,  of  course,  for  thor- 
ough examination  of  transportation  facil- 
ttlaa.  assurance  of  employment,  adequate 
roads,  churches,  schools  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, in  these  projects.  They  must  be  planned 
carefully  with  State  and  county  authorities 
If  they  are  to  succeed. 

The  development  of  rural  nonf ;irm  hous- 
ing projects  can  also  Include  operation  of 
farm  labor  camps  In  areas  where  seasonal 
labor  is  accustomed  to  come. 


Brurnan  Row  With  Newsman  Over  Egji 
on  a  Comic  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DELAWARX 

IN  THE  SEN-^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Brannan  Row  WiUi  Newsman 
Over  Eg?s  on  a  Comic  Level."  written  by 
Phillip  Warden  and  published  in  the 
Washington  tD.  C>  Times-Herald  of 
June  8.  1950.  In  the  article  Secretary 
Brannan  is  said  to  have  accused  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  of  ex- 
aKgeratmk?  his  own  exaggeration  regard- 
inx  the  benefits  of  the  Brannan  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruated  m  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

Ba.\N.s-.\.H  Row  With  NiwsM.*?t  0\'r«  Ecca  en 

A  Comic  Level 

(By  Philip  Warden) 

An  elght-pat?e  comic  propajranda  piece  for 
the  Brannan  plan  put  out  by  the  Demucratlo 
national  Committee  in  collaboration  wltn 
Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan  waa  a  hlghlj 
contruvemial  document  In  the  Capital  yes- 
terday. 

A  reporter  interviewed  Brannun  about  the 
comic   \>^i.iL    una    ihsa   wrote    a   ctory    that 


Brannan  acknowledged  the  Democrats  were 
making  "exaggerated  claims"  In  the  book 
about  his  farm  program's  beneflts. 

ISStriS    STATEMENT 

Brannan  read  the  story,  called  his  aidea 
Into  a  huddle,  and  5  hours  later  Issued  a 
statement  that  he  "obviously"  had  not 
"acknowledged  that  the  Democr.itlc  National 
Committee  is  making  exaggerated  cLilms 
about  the  beneflts  of  my  recommended  price- 
support  program." 

Brannan.  who  admittedly  supplied  the 
facts  and  figures  for  the  comic  artists.  Is 
depicted  In  the  comic  book.  On  one  page  he 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  eggs  would  be  7  cents 
a  dozen  cheaper  if  his  plan  were  in  effect  now. 

"Under  the  administration  farm  program, 
retail  egg  prices  would  drop,"'  Brannan  tells 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  hefty,  top-hatted 
figure,  in  the  comic. 

"That  sounds  good  Secretary  Brannan.  but 
we  gentlemen  on  Wall  Street  say,  what  will 
it  cost  the  taxpayers?""  says  the  villain. 

Next.  Brannan  is  shown  standing  at  a 
blackboard  on  which  he  points  to  figures 
showing  that  a  year's  supply  of  eggs  under 
the  present  system  of  price  supports.  Includ- 
ing taxes,  would  cost  $58.93  as  compared  with 
$51  30  under  his  plan. 

Brannan  acknowledged  In  his  statement 
that  he  did  not  Intend  to  make  this  a  flat 
prediction  that  egg  prices  would  be  7  cents 
a  dozen  lower  If  the  plan  were  In  effect. 

WALL  STREET   BLAMED 

"It  is  true  that  I  did  not  predict  that  my 
recommendations  would  save  7  cents  a  dozen 
in  eggs  and  that  this  was  used  for  illustra- 
tion purposes  only,"'  the  Brannan  statement 
eald. 

"It  was  thoroughly  labeled  In  the  picture 
book  and  cannot  be  twisted  Into  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  me  and  the  committee." 

The  comic  t)ook  says  the  present  price-sup- 
port program  which  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $4,000,000,000  this  year  is  the  fault 
cf  Wall  Street.  Republicans,  and  the  lobby- 
ists. 

On  one  page  It  attacks  the  "Wall  Street 
gang"  and  assails  Senator  Tafi  ( Republican ) , 
of  Ohio,  whom  it  quotes  as  saying  "the  poll- 
tics  of  the  Brannan  plan  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  people  can  be  fooled  Into 
believing  that  the  Government  owes  them  a 
living." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  National 
C.immlttee  said  100,000  of  the  comic  sheets 
have  been  distributed  and  additional  print- 
ings are  expected  as  a  result  of  yesterday's 
controversy.  ^ 


Magic  Formula 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISS.  CRI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoud  an  editorial  en- 
titled ""Magic  Formula,"  published  in  the 
Moberly  <Mo.)  Message,  of  which  L.  O. 
Hardy  is  the  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

&IACIC  FoaUCTLA 

The  drive  for  economy  which  was  supposed 
to  have  developed  In  the  House  hasn't  and 
won't  unless  a  whole  lot  more  pressure  than 


has  yet  been  brought  to  b3ar  la  exerted  on 

Congressmen. 

I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  flgur*  out  what 
Members  of  Congress  can  be  thir.'iing  about 
in  being  willing  to  go  along  with  the  admin- 
istration on  its  deficit  spendin ;  program. 
Nor  can  I  understand  the  attlt  ide  of  the 
American  people  who  sit  back  and  do  noth- 
ing, who  aren't  even  willing  to  Irvest  20  min- 
utes of  their  "valuable"  time  in  w  itlng  a  let- 
ter telling  their  Congressman  anc  their  Sen- 
ators they  want  a  balanced  hjds;t  for  fiscal 
1951.  I  wonder  Just  how  valuable  their  time 
will  be  when  the  Federal  Government  haa 
spent  Itself  and  all  of  us  Into  bankruptcy. 

Maybe  I'm  all  wet.  Maybe  the  fact  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  been  In  the  red 
for  18  out  of  the  last  20  years  d  )esn"t  mean 
anything.  Maybs  by  some  hocus  pocus  the 
bright  boys  who  are  running  the  I'ederal  Gov- 
ernment have  discovered  a  ma?lc  formula 
under  which  our  Federal  Govern  nent  can  go 
on  year  after  year  Indeflnltelj  each  year 
spending  two  to  ten  billions  n  ore  than  It 
takes  In  without  going  broke.  T:iat.  I'm  sure 
you  will  agree,  would  be  quite  a  formula. 

If  the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  ha  id-out-state 
boys  have  buch  a  formula,  then  i-verythlng  Is 
lovely  and  we  can  all  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
great  prosperity  these  guys  will  p  -ovide  for  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  birds  don"t 
have  such  a  formula,  then  we  are  headed  for 
trouble,  mighty,  mighty  serious  trouble,  and 
every  day  we  continue  along  the  present 
course  will  make  the  day  of  re:koning  just 
that  much  worse  when  it  arrives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  up  to  each  of  us 
to  make  a  basic  fundamental  decision,  to  de- 
cide between  the  magic  formula  and  com- 
mon sense,  common  sense  belni:  such  things 
as  2  and  2  make  4  no  matter  who  says 
so  or  what  the  circumstances  may  be; 
that  a  yard  Is  36  Inches:  that  u  ton  Is  2,000 
pounds:  that  a  gallon  is  4  quarts;  and  that 
no  Individual,  no  family,  no  company,  nor 
any  government  can  go  on  Indefinitely 
month  by  month  or  year  by  jear  spending 
more  than  It  takes  In  without  going  broke. 

If  you  decide  that  you  believe  in  common 
sense  rather  than  the  magic  v'ormula  thea 
I  think  you  should  make  ano  her  decision. 
You  should  decide  as  best  you  can  how  much 
It's  worth  to  you  and  yoiir  family  to  have 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  opportunity  and 
the  right  to  vote. 

Having  decided  In  round  figures — I'm  not 
even  asking  you  to  take  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values  Into  consideration — what  these 
things  are  worth  to  you — you  should  then 
decide  how  much  of  your  time  and  worldly 
gcxxls  you  are  Justified  In  Investing  In  an 
all-out  effort  to  preserve  constitutional 
government  and  freedom  of  enterprise  In 
the  United  States. 

Next  I'd  suggest  that  you  spend  a  few 
minutes  picturing  In  your  mind  what  would 
happen  If  our  Federal  Government  went 
broke.  There  isn't  now  anything  behind  the 
money  In  circulation  In  this  country  except 
the  faith  the  people  have  In  the  ability  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  fulfill  Its  prom- 
ises to  pay.  If  they  lose  that  faith,  as 
they  surely  would  If  the  government  were 
unable  to  meet  Its  obligations,  your  money 
would  be  worthless  and  all  monetary  values 
of  every  kind  and  character  would  be  wiped 
out. 

Without  money  to  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, what  would  the  city  of  Detroit,  or 
any  city  for  that  matter,  use  to  pay  Its 
police  and  firemen  and  how  long  could  or 
would  the  j)ollce  force  or  the  fire  depart- 
ment continue  to  function  without  pay? 

Without  money,  how  could  you  buy  gro- 
ceries, electricity,  oil.  coal,  gasoline,  clothing, 
or  the  hundred  and  one  other  thlnjja  you 
now  buy  and  pay  for  as  a  matter  of  couraet 
The  foregoing  gives  Just  a  small  hint  of 
what  you  and  everyone  in  the  country  would 
be    up   against   if   our   Federal   Govornmant 
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went  broke.  Think  it  over  careftilly.  Think 
deficit  spending  tlirotigh  for  yourself.  If 
you  do  and  come  out  where  I  believe  you 
will.  I'm  sure  you  will  immediately  write 
to  your  Congressman  and  to  both  of  your 
Senators,  telling  them  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  budget  for  fiscal  1951  must  be  bal- 
anced. 


Doctrine  for  EcoBomic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPwKS 

CF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  ii.i.r?«ois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  8.  1950 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendi-x  of  the  Record,  a  short  but 
to  the  point  pamphlet  entitled  "Doctrine 
for  Economic  Freedom."  by  Franzy 
Eakin.  published  by  Economic  Account- 
ing, Inc..  Decatur,  111.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  ever\-thine  in  this 
pamphlet,  I  certainly  feel  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly worthy  of  close  examina'^ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

DocTKcss  Foa  Economic  Fkzzoom 
(By  Pranzy  Kakln) 

THE    REASON    WHY 

There  are  four  conditions  characteristic 
of  our  economic  system  which  adversely  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens.  These  are ;  ( 1 1  the  unjust  divi- 
sion of  economic  benefits:  (2)  the  substan- 
tial and  unjustifiable  fiuctuations  of  em- 
ployment and  production  of  goods;  (3)  the 
limitation  of  Initiative  and  opportunity 
existing  In  the  unduly  large  size  of  many 
business.  Government,  and  labor  crganlza- 
tl(Xis:  and  (4)  the  unrestrained  exercise  cf 
power  over  large  areas  of  activity  by  one  or 
a  few  Individuals. 

There  la  nothing  In  our  knowledge  of  the 
natures  and  capacities  of  human  beings 
that  suggests  any  possibility  of  evolving  a 
society  Tn  which  all  elements  adverse  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  members  cf  the  society 
can  be  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  considerable  evidence  that  a  substantial 
Improvement  can  be  made.  Improvement  la 
economic  affairs  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
unfavorable  a.-pects  of  the  four  conditions 
named  above. 

The  purpoee.  therefore,  of  this  economic 
doctrine  is  to  set  forth  objectives,  principles, 
and  actions  which  when  accrepted  and  ac- 
tivated will  produce  a  better  way  cf  living 
for  80  percent  or  more  cf  the  American 
families. 

cscrxcT 

Economic,  social,  auid  political  problems 
created  ty  wars  and  depressions  are  so  severe 
that  many  people  are  demanding  govern- 
mental action.  Confilcts  over  the  diatnhu- 
tion  of  economic  beneflts  are  widespread. 
The  doctrines  of  socialism  and  strong  gov- 
ernment are  being  proclaimed  as  the  only 
solution. 

Centralization  of  power  in  large  govern- 
mental and  economic  uiiiis  always  produces 
waste  and  limitations  on  the  initiative  and 
freedoms  of  the  people.  Progress  along  this 
road  tends  to  accelerate  and  end  in  a  col- 
lective and  totalitarian  economy.  Hence, 
a  doctrine  to  aciileve  economic  freedom  and 
welfare  by  the  prlnetples  of  Christian  justice 
and  poiiucul  freedfom  la  urgently  needed. 


The  first  major  objectlTe  Is  to  promot* 
better  living  for  families  an<l  individuals  in 
these  things: 

1.  Pood,   housing,  dothlnf,  medical   care, 

schooling,  recreation,  and  leljure  in  adequate 
quantities  and  qualities  for  an  acceptable 
and  rising  level  of  living. 

2.  Freedom  of  choice  in  "iie  selection  of 
an  occupation  and  a  stardard  of  living 
lunlted  only  by  personal  abilities  to  achieve 
personal  desires. 

3.  Opporttmity  to  strive  for  well-being  and 
the  pursxiit  of  happiness  In  accordance  with 
the  general  practices  and  att  tudes  of  society. 

The  second  major  objectl  ;c  Is  to  improve 
the  political.  econcmJc.  and  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Nation.  The  pclitlcal  organiza- 
tion should  fully  express  In  form  and  action 
a  Government  of.  by.  anl  for  the  peo- 
ple. Economic  activities  should  be  In 
free  enterprises  with  most  capital  goc-ds 
privately  owned  and  tised.  Certain  capital 
goods  should  be  owned  by  Government,  such 
as  Government  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erties so  used  by  the  public  that  they  should 
be  acquired  and  maintained  by  taxation 
rather  than  by  Investments  and  sales  of  out- 
put. The  soci^  organizat.ons  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Nation  should  be  characterized 
by  the  practice  of  fair  dealing  as  taught  by 
Jesus. 

BASIC  PRINCIPiJS 

Most  human  actions  are  motivated  either 
by  instincts  or  by  tieliefs.  "As  a  man  think - 
eth,  so  Is  he"  is  a  tr-je  proverb.  There  are 
three  principles  which  should  be  under- 
stood, accepted,  and  held  .as  firm  beliefs  to 
guide  our  actions  in  economic  and  political 
aSairs. 

1.  Contrtbutire  justice 

A  society  Is  dependent  for  Its  grxxls  upon 
the  use  which  the  members  thereof  mafee  of 
the  material  and  human  resources  available 
to  them.  Effective  use  of  these  resoTirces  pro- 
duces the  largest  supply  cf  ;oods.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  society  are  both  Its  major  resource 
and  the  activating  force  for  the  production 
of  goods. 

The  society  we  desire  must  be  free.  The 
attainment  of  freedom  for  the  members  of 
a  society  and  the  elective  use  of  human  re- 
sources require  a  principle  of  human  moti- 
vation which  causes  each  to  devote  his  abili- 
ties to  the  increase  of  goods.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple exists  in  the  concept,  contributive  jus- 
tice. 1.  e..  the  duty  and  right  of  each  Indi- 
vidual to  effectively  tise  his  or  her  abilities 
in  the  production  of  goods  desired  by  the 
members  of  the  Nation. 

2.  IHstribut-te  justice 

A  free  society  which  practices  social  jus- 
tice and  fair  treatment  of  its  members  and 
contributive  justice  for  effective  production 
must  have  a  principle  by  which  it  deter- 
mines appropriate  division  of  the  supply  of 
goods  produced  by  the  effective  use  of  Its 
resources. 

TLia  principle,  distributive  Justice,  re- 
quires that  the  distnbuticn  cf  goods  to 
members  cf  the  society  shall  produce  the 
maximum  state  cf  welfare  and  happiness. 
In  operation  this  principle  will  protect  and 
reward  all  members  who  practice  contribu- 
tive jurtlce.  It  will  deny  rewards  to  these 
who  seek  to  gain  well-being  without  maWng 
contributioa  In  accordance  with  their 
abilities. 

Thus,  the  principle,  distributive  justice, 
provides  a  guide  to  protection,  reward,  and 
inctjnuve  for  each  member  of  the  Naucn. 

3.  Repre^entatxce  democracy 
A  free  society  requires  a  system  cf  political 
CTianizatlon  by  which  tiie  will  cf  the  people 
may  be  expressed  and  made  operative.  Such 
a  system  cae.  be  effective  when  constructed 
en  Uie  concept  cf  representative  democracy. 


The  concept  of  representative  democracy 
requires:  (a)  Appropriate  units  erf  peopl* 
represented  by  an  elected  agent,  (b)  estab- 
lishment of  policy  by  the  elected  agenu  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
electors,  (o  policy  established  for  the  small- 
est area  within  which  the  people  can  effec- 
tively administer  the  policy,  and  (d)  policlea 
which  apply  to  more  than  one  unit  of  popu- 
lation administered  by  agents  within  each 
unit  under  the  coordination  of  a  policy  and 
agent  for  all  the  interested  units.  This 
arrangement  of  governmental  units  Is  well 
expressed  in  three  classes:  Local.  State,  and 
Federal.  The  required  division  of  power  and 
duty  places  responsibility  first  on  local,  thea 
on  State,  and  finally  on  Federal  units. 

Thia  form  of  political  organization  and 
operation  of  a  society  is  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  term.  "Republic." 

ACTIO  H 

A  number  of  new  and  revised  economic 
policies  should  be  adopted  and  made  opera- 
tive as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  principal 
needs  are  these: 

I.  Participation  by  citizens  in  decisions  as 
to  use  of  resources  and  division  of  goods. 

n.  Stabilization  of  the  money  supply. 

m.  Incenuve  for  capital  formation, 

rv.  Personalization  of  savings, 

V.  Personalization  of  taxes. 

VT.  Farm  policy. 

VII.  International   trade   agreements. 

vm.  Control  of  power. 

rx.  Security  for   Individuals. 

X.  Security  for  the  Nation. 

A  brief  discussion  of  these  follows: 

I.  Participation  by  citizens  in  decisions  aa 
to  use  of  resources  and  division  of  goods. 

( 1 )  An  econom.lc  congress  representative 
of  all  major  groups  of  pecple  should  be  con- 
vened and  maintained  to  establish  knowledge 
of  appropriate  incentives  to  production  and 
adequate  means  to  fair  distribution  of  goods. 

(2  I  Within  each  business  enterprise  there 
should  be  discussion  among  managers,  owti- 
ers.  and  workers  of  the  application  to  the 
specific  enterprise  cf  the  general  rules  for- 
mulated by  the  economic  congress.  Respon- 
sible labor  unions  are  the  best  means  for 
this  In  many  enterprises. 

n.  Stabilization  of  the  money  supply: 

( 1 )  The  banking  system  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  a  100  percent  reserve  basis  for 
demand  deposits  and  an  Investment  trust 
basis  for  time  depcwita. 

(2)  The  debt  cf  the  Federal  Ooremment 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  100  percent 
reserve  system  cf  demand  deposits  and 
money  in  circulation.  The  Federal  debt 
should  be  managed  aa  a  long-term  debt  and 
the  total  thereof  should  be  changed  only  as 
there  is  need  'or  a  change  in  the  money  sup- 
ply and  an  cutlet  for  financial  savings. 

m.  Incentive  for  capital  formation: 

(1)  Ail  financial  Investments  for  capital 
formation  al^ould  be  deciuctible  as  a  cost  to 
determine  taxable  income  In  whatever 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  taxpayer 
may  elect.  This  proceduie  applies  to  the 
taxpayer  even  though  a  corporation  or  seme 
other  entity  is  the  agent  used  for  the  capital 
fcrmation. 

I  '2 1  Whenever  private  investors  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  finance  needed  capital 
formation,  aa  Incentive  cf  governmental 
eutsidlea  with  the  amounts  determined  by 
competitive  bidding  should  be  used  to  force 
the  necessary  capitial  formation. 

rv.  Personalization  of  savings: 

Eamincs  of  aU  corporations  and  other 
b\iilness  institutions  should  be  distributed 
to  the  omrrs  so  Juat  they  may  decide  how 
much  should  be  saved  cr  used  for  current 
living. 

The  retention  cf  earnings  by  corporatlona 
forces  savings  upon  owners  regardless  of 
their  perst^nal  desires.  The  stockholders 
should  be  atle  as  individuals  to  decile  hov 
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■iVKli  to  tsTv  and  vhat  Mst  sbould  be  xc&d« 
Cf  thctr  arln|;s. 

V.  Pwofiaimtloo  at  taxes: 

(1)  Tftxes  should  be  of  onlr  two  cl&ssfs. 

(2t  Tbe  first  ciM*  should  be  related  to 
■peelflc  fpmiuagntal  tnko  pcrf omwd  for 
tlM  direct  bMMft  of.  a  tazp«rer.  Tun  for 
nq>part  at  ti:ese  MiilcM  should  t<>  det«r> 
mlDMl  bj  an  equ:uibl«  mcAsurement  of  th« 
benefits. 

«3i  AH  ether  taxM  should  be  collected  as 
Income  taxes  on  each  faznllT.  Every  lamily. 
ragardlan  of  the  amount  and  source  of  ln« 
oocne.  riMiuld  nuUce  a  tax  report  and  pay 
taxes  on  any  Income. 

Gl'ts.  InhentAccea.  and  ducoTeiies  should 
be  consider?d  as  tncom*.  Coat  of  producing 
Income  and  Inrestments  for  capital  forma* 
tlon  I  see  irem  III  1  above  i  should  be  de- 
dtactlble  from  sroas  tncotpea  to  determine 
the  taxable  Income.  Tbe  aiDcmnt  of  income 
abruld  be  adjusted  to  a  per  capita  base  arid 
the  tax  computed  by  means  of  graduated 
rates 

VI    Farm  policy: 

Federal  lav  should  establish  a  price  pro- 
tection for  farmers  whenever  unustial  pro- 
ductJca»  crates  an  excess  of  supply.  The 
degree  of  protection  should  decrease  with 
the  cumber  cf  consecutive  crcp  yea.-s  that 
the  excess  supply  u  produced. 

Vn.  International  trade  agreements: 

International  agreements  should  provide 
tor  the  Tolume  c:  trade  nec«s&ary  to  assure 
an  Increase  in  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
the  several  nations.  Such  agreements 
«>i<»ii/i  specify  the  general  classes  and  quan- 
tttlea  of  goods  and  services  which  each  na- 
tion needs  and  those  it  can  expon  In  ex- 
change for  nee<led  imptorts. 

A  fund  of  international  credits  shctild  be 
kbUshed  In  a  wxa-ld-wide  clearlnghctise 
to  facilitate  the  trade  fwovided  for 
In  tbe  international  trade  agreements.  The 
world-wide  clearing  fund  allows  the  ac- 
counts of  the  aevenU  nations  to  be  balanced 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  This  credit  fund 
should  be  so  managed  that  during  a  period 
of  a  few  years  the  settlements  at  each  na- 
tion will  balance  even  thotigh  during  shorter 
periods  there  may  be  varying  amounu  of 
unbalance. 

Sach  nation  sboald  maintain  an  interna- 
tional credit  cootrt^  agent  to  regulate  by 
means  of  credit  authorlzatiocs  the  activities 
of  its  Citizens  and  government  as  they  affect 
the  volume  of  international  trade.  Each 
nation  should  lise  flexible  tariffs  and  subsi- 
dies to  balance  its  domestic  prices  with  those 
cf  the  nations  with  wh;ch  international 
trade  should  be  negotiated. 

In  these  Unitec*  States  private  enterprises 
ahould  negotiate  and  execute  International 
trade  with  the  citizens  and  governmental 
ides  of  other  nations,  subject  to  such 
ition  cf  international  credits  as  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  control  thereof. 

Private  individuals  and  ente.'pnses  in 
each  nation  may  negotiate  with  the  control 
agent  for  credits  fcr  Investment  in  and  uni- 
lateral transfer  to  other  nations  as  gifts, 
settlement  of  Interest  and  dividends,  and 
similar  purposes. 

Vm.  Control  of  power: 

(1)  Busineas  enterprises.  Including  labor 
unions,  sbotild  be  limited  m  size  to  assure 
that  failure  or  stoppage  of  any  unit  will  not 
serioxisly  affect  many  persons  not  directly 
aaaoctated  with  the  enterprise.  The  ilmita- 
tkma  ahould  be  specific  as  to  investment, 
Cl^iloyees.  number  of  asaoclated  uniu.  or 
ratio  to  the  total  industry,  whichever  the 
owners  may  choose. 

(2)  Application  of  the  above  limlu  to  la- 
bor unions  should  allow  the  imion  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  busineas  enterprise.  In- 
ternational unions  should  not  tise  uniform 
contracts  or  contract  dates  nar  should  they 
make   ccniracta    vith    busmeas    eat^rpriscs. 


Thev  jhou'.d  service  local  unions  on  an  edu- 
ci>'.  ior..\l  and  advisory  basis. 

(3)  Public  utilities  having  a  monopoly  in 
any  area  should  be  subject  to  regulation 
wh:ch  vrill  protect  lu  customers  from  exces- 
sive prices,  inadequate  service,  or  goods,  and 
stoppages  due  to  decisions  of  owners,  man- 
agers, employees,  or  any  representative  of 
any  of  them. 

(4>  No  level  of  government  should  engage 
In  or  conduct  any  form  of  business  enter- 
prise. Each  level  of  government  should  reg- 
ulate by  law  all  business  activities  performed 
within  its  boundaries  and  across  the  bound- 
aries of  lower  levels  cf  government. 

(5)  The  Federal  Government  should  re- 
strict Its  activities  to  policy  making,  na- 
tional defense,  and  international  matters. 
All  other  governmental  activities — educa- 
tion, social  security,  natural  resources,  etc.^ 
should  be  performed  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

(6  I  The  Federal  Government  may  use  Its 
taxing  power  and  grants-in-aid  to  facilitate 
financing  of  activities  required  by  Federal 
laws  to  be  performed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(7)  The  Federal  Government  may  make 
laws  respecting  matters  affecting  %U  citizens, 
but  administration  of  the  laws  should  be  by 
State  and  local  governments  subject  to  review 
and  enforcement  by  Federal  courts.  State 
and  local  governments  should  be  reestab- 
lished as  responsible  units  of  government  for 
all  activities  within  their  area. 

IX.  Security  for  individuals: 

( 1 1  Federal  laws  should  establish  means 
for  suitable  schooling  and  training  for  all 
pe.'-Eons  under  age  22  and  for  retraining  at 
older  ages  when  the  need  results  from  acci- 
dent cr  economic,  social,  or  technological 
change.  Federal  laws  should  authorize  pay- 
ment of  cost  of  changing  residence  when 
such  change  is  made  necessary  by  techno- 
logical or  economic  developments. 

(21  Federal  laws  should  establish  a  policy 
of  subsistence  income  protection  during 
periods  of  inability  to  earn.  Person.'s  age  65 
and  above  should  be  provided  with  incomes 
for  a  decent  level  of  living  regardless  of  pre- 
vlcua  or  current  occupation  or  other  in- 
comes. 

X.  Security  for  the  Nation: 

Political  conflicts  among  nations  and  the 
destructive  potentialities  cf  atomic  power  re- 
quire that  two  positive  actions  be  main- 
tained for  national  security. 

First,  an  aggressive  campaign  of  education 
both  at  home  and  abroad  should  set  forth 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  should  also  forcibly  state  our 
proposals  for  nations  to  live  together  in  pecc- 
by  mutual  help  and  cooperative  control  of 
atomic  power  and  other  forces  of  aggression. 

Second,  a  well-planned  and  adequately 
equipped  defensive  and  offensive  armed  force 
should  be  maintained  until  through  some 
form  of  world-wide  cooperation  the  armed 
forces  of  all  nations  can  be  reduced  to  such 
levels  as  are  required  In  each  nation  for  in- 
ternal security. 

CONCl.t7SIO!» 

These  are  solid  foundations  for  economic 
freedom : 

An  active  and  productive  people  who  will- 
ingly apply  their  abilities  to  the  resources  at 
hand  and  who.  under  the  Incentive  of  suit- 
able rewards,  strive  for  greater  effectiveness 
through  discovery  of  new  resotu'ccs  and  bet- 
ter methods. 

A  fair  distribution  of  the  goods  amon? 
the  people  so  that  well-being  Is  enhanced 
and  inequities  are  reduced. 

The  principles  cf  Justice— con trlbutlve  and 
distributive — and  of  organization— repre- 
senutive  democracy— afford  a  sound  basis  lor 
effective  actions  to  achieve  the  purpose  for 
which  our  Nation  was  born,  namely,  that  men 
might  enjoy  ihelr  "unalienable  rights — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


The  PrinHng  Presi  and  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF   ' 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  that  every  person  who  carries 
an  insurance  policy,  who  hopes  to  live  on 
an  annuity,  and  those  who  are  enjoying 
pensions,  and  the  millions  of  people  un- 
der social  security,  and  those  who  are 
saving  money  for  their  old  age  in  other 
ways,  will  read  every  word  of  this  very 
factual  speech  made  by  Mr.  Orval  W. 
Adams,  executive  vice  president.  Utah 
First  National  Bank.  Salt  Lake  City.  I 
am  inserting  the  speech  in  the  Record 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted: 

The  PRI^mNC  Press  and  the  Treasihit 
(By  Orval  W.   Adams,  executive   vice  presi- 
dent. Utah  First  National  Bank,  Salt  Lake 
City) 

(Mr.  Adams  declares  there  are  real  human 
rights  bound  up  in  the  "body  and  soul 
money"  accumulated  over  the  years  by  hard- 
working, independent,  self-reliant  Americana, 
millions  of  which  is  In  the  country's  savings 
banks.  Maintains  stored-up  monetary  value 
represents  the  returns  from  labor;  and  thiit 
Its  earner  has  right  to  protection  as  to  Hs 
safety  and  security  in  substantial  purchasing 
power,  as  to  its  right  to  be  invested,  and  aa 
to  reasonable  compensation  for  its  services.) 

Money  performs  three  functions:  A  meas- 
ure of  exchange,  storehouse  of  value,  and  a 
medium  of  exchange.  In  all  three  of  these, 
or  in  any  one.  Inflation  can  occur,  and  can 
do  so  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  function — measure  of  ex- 
change— loss  of  purchasing  power  In  infla- 
tion can  occur  through  debasement.  In  the 
second — storehouse  of  value — inflation  can 
occur  through  the  overissue  of  paper 
money — printing-press  money,  if  you  please. 
Printing-press  money  Is  money  not  created 
through  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Inflation  in  the  third  function — me- 
dium of  exchange — occurs  when  human 
emotions  or  mob  psychology  become  arotised. 
causing  people,  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  decreases  and  printing-press 
money  increases,  to  Invest  their  hard-earned 
money  In  goods;  In  other  words,  to  flee  from 
money  Into  things. 

THRrr-HEADED  INITATION 

Inflation  has  already  begun  In  all  thfee  of 
these  functions.  Our  elected  Representatives 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  stay  inflation's 
treacherous  Journey  as  It  goes  on  to  the 
forest-flre  stage. 

The  Government,  after  3  years  of  operating 
under  a  balanced  budget,  on  August  4.  1349, 
resumed  deficit  spending,  and  at  a  time  of 
full  production,  lull  employment,  and  col- 
lecting in  the  neighborhood  of  $40.000,0C0.0O0 
In  taxes.  The  deficit  started  out  moderately 
at  the  rate  of  about  »200.000,000.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  deficit  will  exceed  110- 
000,000.000  in  the  next  two  fiscal  years-  and 
this  •10,000.000.000  will  be  superimposed  on 
an  already  existent  $257.000.0t0,000  debt — 
and  in  a  time  of  peace,  mind  you. 

With  Federal  spending,  therefore,  out  of 
control  and  the  Government  committed  to 
arm  the  western  democracies  and  provide 
assistance  for  rehabilitation  on  a  world-wide 
scale,  the  dollar  question  surges  to  the  front 
as  the  most  vital  l£sue. 
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With  dollars  divorced  from  redeemablllty 
In  geld  and  a  printing  pre:.s  anchored  in  the 
United  States  Treasur/ — and  those  in  charge 
of  the  printing  press  devotees  of  the  welfare 
state  (or  farewell  state) — the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  victim,  in  the  words  of  Virgil 
Jordan,  who  la  the  chancclor  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  "of  government 
by  subsidy,  bribery,  and  robbery;  a  govern- 
ment willing  to  steal,  and  convert  to  fake 
money  the  savings  of  its  citizens  to  satisfy  its 
lust  for  ever-Increasing  power."  He  said  also : 
"The  welfare  and  protection  promised  for 
the  future  In  return  for  votes  can  only  be 
called  the  cruelest  and  most  colOEsal  fraud 
that  has  ever  been  practiced  on  a  cred'oloua 
people." 

TH£   roaCCTTIK   PEOPLE 

Who  are  these  credulous,  forgotten  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  refers?  I  know.  Sometimes 
we  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  lamentations  of 
politicians  concerning  the  sad  fate  of  some 
unidentified  forgotten  people.  Scarcely  have 
the  politicians  ever  pointed  cut  exactly  who 
these  forgotten  people  are,  and  for  whose 
welfare  they  possei's  such  grave  concern. 
We  bankers  know  and  have  identified  them. 
They  are  not  a  mjth.  They  exist.  They  are 
among  us  in  flesh  and  bones — in  our  banks, 
owners  of  Instirance  policies,  in  building 
and  loan  a-ssociatlons.  They  compose  the 
great  middle  class  of  America.  They  are  not 
generally  pointed  cut  as  being  the  victims 
If  the  onslaught  of  Inflation  is  not  curbed. 
They  are  not  noisy  or  complaining.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  forgotten  men  and  women 
have  dally  remained  inarticulate.  They 
have  no  organization,  no  presstire  group. 
They  issue  no  propaganda.  They  conduct 
no  parades  and  make  no  fiery  speeches  or 
denunciations.  They  have  no  banners  or  im- 
plements Tl.ey  have  no  controls,  no  press. 
They  issue  no  publicity.  They  have  no 
spokesmen,  no  defenders — not  even  us,  you 
and  me.  nor  their  unofficial  custodians,  the 
bankers  of  America.  They  have  no  lobby  In 
Washington.  They  are  the  unknown,  de- 
fenseless savings  depositors.  Their  number 
Is  legion.  They  represent  the  very  backbone 
of  our  citizenship:  truly  they  are  the  victims 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  a  blundering  economy. 
They  represent  the  class  of  thrifty  investors, 
the  men  and  women  who,  by  rigid  economies, 
by  self-denial,  from  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
have  built  up  savings  accounts,  accumulated 
funds  in  Insurance  policies.  It  is  their 
money,  large  and  small,  invested  In  Innumer- 
able business  concerns  throughout  the  land. 
They  have  practiced  self-denial,  scrimped  and 
saved  in  the  hope  of  providing  themselves 
With  adequate  old-age  security.  It  Is  the 
•avings  of  these  people  that  represents  the 
seed  corn  of  a  government  of ,  freemen. 
Bonrething  must  be  saved  for  these  people. 
If  they  are  not  saved,  all  of  us  are  lost. 

THE  8AVEB 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  at  my  desk  In  a 
aavlngs  bank.  It  was  Interest  payday.  A 
woman  presented  her  passbook  at  the  sav- 
ings window.  She  was  a  woman  dressed  In 
gingham,  with  three  little  bashful  girls  by 
her  side.  After  having  presented  her  book 
for  the  purpose  of  having  6  months' 
Interest  credited  to  hei  account,  she 
with  her  little  girls  made  her  way  to 
the  front  doer.  As  she  passed  my  desk.  I 
stopped  her  and  said:  "Lady,  may  I  please 
look  at  your  savings  passbook?"  She  knew 
I  was  an  officer  and  acceded  to  my  request. 
In  that  book  was  a  deposit  of  $5,000.  Some 
little  of  the  principal  had  been  withdrawn. 
By  request  she  told  me  whence  the  fS.OOO 
had  come.  This  was  her  story:  Her  hus- 
band, while  In  the  line  of  his  duty  as  a 
switchman,  w.is  killed.  He  had  purchased 
a  llfe-instirance  policy  In  the  amotmt  of 
|:.000.  payable  to  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  three  little  girls.  This  fatherless  family 
lived  in  a  rented  home.    One  of  the  girls  waa 


six:  she  was  In  school.  The  others  were 
younger.  The  woman  had  drawn  some  of 
the  principal,  as  well  as  the  interest,  and  was 
doing  some  domestic  work  to  conserve  as 
much  of  her  savings  deposit  as  possible. 
Her  earning  ability,  plus  the  $5,000.  was  all 
In  the  world  she  had  to  provide  for  herself 
and  her  three  little  girls.  Imagine  her  pre- 
dicament If  through  InCatlon  this  body-and- 
Boul  money  should  lose  its  purchasing  power. 
The  standard  cf  living  of  this  little  family 
was  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  money.  Education, 
hospitalization,  culture,  self-reliance  were 
Interwoven  in  these  dollars. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  spellbinders  say 
that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  money 
rights  and  human  rights.  Would  anyone 
dare  take  Issue  with  me  or  ycu  that  human 
rights  and  purchasing  power  In  this  particu- 
lar case  are  not  one  and  the  same?  Is  it  not 
logical  to  assume  that  when  ptirchasi.ng 
power  is  destroyed,  so  also  are  human  rights? 

Here  Is  another  example:  A  man  came  into 
the  bank.  He  was  68  yenrs  old.  a  bachelor. 
He  had  $10,000  saved.  His  accumulations 
were  the  result  of  mnny  years  of  savine  a 
little  of  his  earnings.  He  owned  a  little 
home.  For  a  living  he  sharpened  saws,  re- 
paired locks,  and  made  keys.  I  talked  with 
him.  He  told  me  his  life's  story.  At  65  his 
arm  bicame  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  paral- 
ysis. I  remember  very  well  his  having  difa- 
culty  getting  his  savings  passbook  out  cf  his 
Inside  pocket.  It  was  fastened  In  that 
pocket  with  a  safety  pin.  He  was  a  thrifty 
man.  He  prized  his  self-reliance.  Having 
self-reliance,  he  had  accumtilated  this  money 
so  that  in  the  days  when  his  earning  power 
would  be  lost  to  him  he  would  not  become  a 
public  charge.  He  wfis  an  tinassumlng  fel- 
low.    Ncbody  knew  that  he  had  any  money. 

Would  anyone  ergue  with  me  that  there 
were  no  human  rights  bound  up  In  this  body- 
and-soul  money  accumulated  over  the  years 
by  these  independent,  self-reliant  Ameri- 
cans? Human  rights  and  dollars  are  hu- 
manitarian blood  brothers. 

THE   k£IIXION-8   or   SAVEBS 

There  are  millions  of  such  examples  In  the 
savings  banks  of  this  country.  Practically 
all  of  cur  soldier  beys  carry  life  insurance. 
Government  and  otherwise.  Visualize,  If 
you  will,  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  to 
these  boys  If  the  insurance  money  so  wisely 
provided  should  lose  Its  purchasing  power 
through  uncontrolled  Inflation.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  forestall  such 
a  tragedy.  Failure  to  do  this  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust. 

In  primitive  times  labor  was  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  hands.  Negotiations  were 
between  one  man  and  another  with  no  Inter- 
mediary. The  American  dollar  Is  that  mter- 
medlary  In  our  country.  Rewards  and  re- 
turns were  simple  and  tangible.  Every 
transaction  was  complete  in  itself.  This  was 
when  barter  was  the  method  through  which 
exchanges  of  services  and  goods  were  trans- 
acted. Then  came  what  may  be  termed  "rep- 
resenf^tive  labor,"  and  not  until  this  time 
did  Eny  great  progress  occur  in  the  world. 
Men  beean  to  acquire  property  as  a  result  of 
their  earnings.  Property  to'.k  the  form  of 
savings,  representing  the  margin  of  value  be- 
tween earnings  and  living  expenses.  Invest- 
ment of  the  margin  was  made  in  land  or 
cattle  or  sheep  at  trading  posts,  or  a  cargo 
of  salable  articles.  The  flocks  and  herds  of 
Abraham  represented  the  results  of  labor. 
From  them  he  drew  a  competence,  stistalned 
himself,  and  by  careful  management  ac- 
quired an  tmustial  measure  of  this  worlds 
goods. 

As  men  worked  and  struggled  with  the 
slowly  yielding  forces  of  nature.  It  was  with 
the  purpose,  first,  of  storing  up  wealth,  and 
then  either  having  their  property  earn  for 
them  or  their  savlncs  produce  an  Income 


for  them  is  against  the  day  when  they  them- 
eelves  would  no  longer  tcU.  The  land  would 
bring  forth  abundant  harvests  and  the  herds 
would  provide  milk  and  meat  for  food  and 
wool  and  hides  for  clothing — every  product 
being  inherently  and  progressively  represent- 
ative labor.  By  this  process  man  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  returns  both  from  the  labor 
which  he  himself  performed  with  his  own 
hands  and  frcm  his  talent  or  management 
proceeding  from  his  own  brain.  He  has  found 
these  servants  aiding  him  in  his  work  and 
adding  to  his  resources.  Fcr  those  of  this 
earlier  day  representative  labor  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Its  hire.  Eventually,  money  en- 
tered Into  the  picture,  as  a  convenient 
method  of  providing  a  medium  of  exchange, 
8  storehouse  of  valt:e,  and  a  measure  of 
value.  Compensation  for  the  labor  of  the 
Individual  assumed  purely  a  monetary  form. 
Likewise,  money  became  the  token  of  rep- 
resentative labor,  the  agency  whereby  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  interest  was  produced. 
Primitive  man  In  his  comparative  isolation 
fought  to  protect  his  property  against  usur- 
pation. So  modem  man  must  defend  the 
dollar,  which  represents  the  fruits  of  his 
earnings. 

The  stored-up  monetary  value,  represent- 
ing the  returns  from  labor,  becomes  his 
servant.  In  behalf  of  this  servant  he  has 
a  right  to  ask  that  it  be  protected,  first, 
as  to  its  safety  and  security  in  substantial 
purchasing  power:  second,  as  to  its  right  to 
be  invested,  and  third,  as  to  its  reasonable 
compenaation  for  its  services.  He  realizes 
that  under  our  modern  economy  money  la- 
bors Jus:  as  industriously  and  productively 
as  does  he  himself.  In  this  he  finds  in- 
centive for  progress  and  more  abundant  liv- 
ing for  him  and  his  family.  This  desire  for 
progress,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  profit 
motive,  has  actuated  men  from  time  Imme- 
morial. It  will  alwa3r8  be  so.  If  the  uses 
of  money  are  to  serve  any  good  purpose 
they  must  be  permitted  to  yield  a  margin 
of  profit  in  the  form  of  interest  or  dividend, 
as  weU  as  be  protected  in  purchasing  power. 
Nothing  Is  more  devastating  to  the  morale 
of  a  thrifty  people  than  to  observe  their 
IT  vestments  grow  idle  and  insecure. 

In  the  physical  world,  floods  and  storms, 
winds  and  waves,  heat  and  cold,  constantly 
challenge  the  security  of  property.  As  for 
money,  Its  safety  and  Its  opportunities  for 
employment  are  determined  by  economic 
movements,  by  political  decrees.  The  agen- 
cies of  desiniction  to  physical  property  are 
well  Identified  and  for  the  greater  part  un- 
derstood. This  IS  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  forces  which  affect  the  stored-up 
products  of  labor — money. 

In  thinking  of  money  as  representative 
of  stored-up  labor,  let  us  consider  your 
neighbor  and  mine  as  its  possessor.  It  is 
they,  Indlrtdually  and  collectively,  who  hold 
the  great  material  wealth  of  this  Nation, 
even  though  some  folks  would  have  us  be- 
lieve It  is  owned  by  otir  large  corporations. 
People  who  see  their  life  Insurance  or  their 
savings  yielding  less  and  less  become  dis- 
turbed. When  their  principal  means  of  sup- 
port is  thus  seriously  diminished,  they  be- 
come distracted. 

One  observes  in  this  connection  that  w« 
ar:  living  In  a  day  cf  paradoxes.  Ceremo- 
nlotis  occasions  are  created  to  bewail  tha 
sad  lot  of  the  underprivileged  and  down- 
trodden. Men  In  high  places  lament  the 
Inadequate  wages  of  the  less  prosperous. 
Spoi^sorshlp  and  advocacy  of  higher  wages 
seem  to  bring  those  In  public  life  both  ap- 
plause and  promotion,  and  the  expectation 
of  being  retained  permanently  on  the  public 
payroll.  Yet  here  Is  the  sulking  paradox. 
The  very  same  agencies,  the  very  same  po- 
litical leaders  who  are  exhausting  their 
suength  of  eloquence,  and  shedding   teaia 
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out  oi  comm;s*r«t»on  tJt  Xht  workers  be- 
cmuie  their  par  enrelop*  U  thin.  vlU  b« 
Urgely  rMpoQ«lble  for  tb*  vanUhliig  returi\a 
upon  tb»  aoruinulated  savings  of  our  work- 
ers — clerks,  teachers.  ,  mechanics,  miners, 
farmers,  and  o'hers — who  lo<.^k  forward  to 
their  aftTiagB  oMittnulng  to  produce  net  only 
an  tneosBC  for  them  but  substantial  purchas- 
ing power  ao  as  to  supplement  their  personal 
MLTiiLtngs  and  secure  well -deserved  ccmforta 
and  rclAiaUon  In  their  declining  years. 

Flfty-flve  million  men  and  women  with 
■anncs  accounts,  the  millions  who  have 
bokUnfs  In  building  and  lo&n  aaaocUtlona, 
and  tbe  millions  upon  millions  whose  hope* 
depend  upon  the  e%-entual  purchasing  power 
of  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  policies  at  ma- 
turity, should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
humanitarians  advocate  drastic  means  of  re- 
ducing unemployment,  and  at  the  same  time 
tflract  tbalr  tncinmty  tovard  lowering  the 
•amlng  power  of  the  bUlbxia  of  sared  dol- 
lars that  many  of  our  workers  have  toiled 
almost  a  lifetime  to  accumulate  for  them- 
•elves. 

These  millions  of  savers  are  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth.  They  look  forward  anxiously 
to  the  day  when  leadership  in  Government 

,^        will  be  net  ojily  aroused  as  they  are  to  the 

f-  grav.ty  of  this  whole  situation  but  also  have 
the  statesmanship  and  courage  to  so  legis- 
late, even  at  the  expense  cf  their  political 
future. 

Bankers  and  Insurance  executives  not 
mindiul  of  their  duty  to  muster  all  the  In- 
fluence they  car.  to  preserve  the  purchasing 
power  and  save  what  will  be  leu  of  the 
American  dollar  will  be  In  vioiaucn  of  their 
trust.  They  must  bring  pressure  on  their 
depijsitor  army — these  people  who  have  the 
voting  control — to  wire,  write,  or  telephone 
their  elected  representatives  to  forestall  de- 
mon Inflation  which  is  already  a  long  way  on 
the  road  in  lu  Journey  to  destroy  the  hard- 
earned  accumulations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   Oi.iy  they — our  elected  represeiitatives — 

I  have  this  power,  and  only  the  pe>Dple  have 

the  power  and  Influence  to  force  the  Issue 
with  them. 

In  1939  the  American  dollar  was  worth 
100  cenu.  Today  that  same  dollar  Is  worth 
69  cents:  41  cents,  therefore.  Is  wholly  lost  in 
purchasing  power  with  the  trend  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  Inllatlon.  There  Is  a  law 
Irrevocably  decreed  that  as  t.*.e  public  deflcit 
Increases,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
decreases. 

The  American  way  of  life  can  be  destroyed 

j  bloodlessly  through  chaos  and  the  dlctator- 

ahlp  that  will  follow  bankruptcy.  American 
citizens  will  not  willingly  accept  the  esiab- 
luhment  of  a  totalitarian  stale  in  this  land- 
They  will  fight  it— If  they  are  ible  to  recog- 
nize it  as  It  creeps  upon  them.  History  re- 
cords. I  believe,  that  no  solvent  democratic 
nation  ever  went  totalitarian  Alter  ..11,  a 
dictator  is  only  a  receiver  for  a  nation  gone 
bankrupt.  Look  across  the  seas  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  men  who  now  seem  to  control 
the  destiny  of  all  Europe  were  not  self- 
elected.  They  were  Invited.  They  came  into 
power  at  the  breakdown  of  s<):\ent  govern- 
ments. Their  advent  was  made  possible 
through  economic  exhaustion,  the  parent  of 
national  aoclallam. 

Why  was  It  that  the  black  shirts  were 
able  to  march  upon  Rome  without  resistance 
and  take  over  the  reins  tf  government?  It 
was  Italy's  debt  that  spelled  her  doom.  It 
was  not  ur.til  the  German  Government  and 
Us  political  Bubdivuions  had  Incurred  in- 
debte<lness  and  assumed  obligations  far  be- 
yond their  power  to  meet.  It  was  not  until 
their  bends  and  promises  to  pay  hiid  become 
worthless  scraps  of  paper,  that  the  Germane 
looked  for  and  hailed  the  one  wno  should 
come  forward  with  a  promise  and  a  pledge  to 
lift  them  out  of  their  hopelessness,  and  that 
man  came:  but  before  he  came,  tragic  Infla- 
tion following  national  bankruptcy  had 
taken  Its  toll.  That  Inflation  did  not  come 
by  government  pruclamaii-u.    It  developed 


slowly,  as  it  always  does,  until  the  final 
stages  when  It  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
prairie  Are,  consuming  all  the  substance  of 
the  peMple.  There  remained  a  despoiled  na- 
tion. Then  came  the  emergency,  then  chaos, 
then  the  dictator 

Complete  loss  of  purchasing  power  In  Its 
money,  which  in  the  final  analysis  is  uncon- 
trolled Inflation.  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  that 
can  happen  to  any  civil  state.  We  say.  it 
cant  happen  here.  Rather  let  us  resolve  to 
force  that  resolution  into  reality. 

As  the  dollar  decreases  in  purchasing  power 
through  Increased  Federal  spending,  those 
politicians  responsible  for  the  tragedy,  and 
being  in  the  majority,  disregard  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  sol- 
vent government.  When  those  protective 
provisions  are  ignored  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  save. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  Daniel 
Webster,  in  a  eulogy  for  General  Washington, 
said 

'Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome;  If  disastrous  war  should 
s Aeep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  if  it  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it; 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still 
under  a  new  cultivation  they  will  grow  green 
again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests;  it  were 
but  a  trifle;  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder 
capital  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall  and  its  gvorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley,  all  these 
may  be  rebuilt;  but  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  col- 
umns of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture  which 
unites  national  sovereignty  with  State  rights. 
Individual  security,  and  public  prosperity? 
No;  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Par- 
thenon, they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful 
and  melancholy  mortality.  Bitterer  tears, 
however,  will  flow  ever  them  than  were  ever 
shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Gre- 
cian art.  for  they  will  be  the  monuments  of 
a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw — the  edifice  of  constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty." 

XICHTY-riVE     MILIION     SAVINGS     BOND     OWNERS 

There  are  85.000  000  people  owning  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  millions  having  purchased 
the  series  E  Issues.  These  series  E  bonds 
purchased  10  years  ago  for  $75  are  now  re- 
deemable at  «1C0.  The  $100  received  by  the 
purchaser  today  will  not  buy  as  much  as  the 
$75  Invested  10  years  ago  and  the  purchaser 
Is  10  years  older. 

The  Government  should  upon  all  consid- 
eration, not  the  least  of  which  is  its  own  per- 
petuation, see  that  It  handles  its  finances 
so  that  the  people  can  have  returned  to  them 
money  which  they  trustfully  put  Into  its 
keeping  in  bond  purchases,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  see  to  It  not  that  the  money 
shall  be  returned  merely  in  numerically 
equivalent  dollars  but  in  dollars  that  shall  be 
of  substantial  purchasing  power.  This 
would  be  the  most  ordinary,  the  most  com- 
mon, and  In  a  sense  the  lowest  kind  of  money 
honesty.  This  representative  republican 
form  of  government,  as  it  now  stands,  Is  the 
last  remaining  citadel  of  human  rights.  We 
are  the  most  blessed  and  favored  of  all  peo- 
ple. Are  we  willing  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate what  we  still  possess,  but  what  others 
have  lost?     What  a  solemn  trust,  because — 

"Humanity  with  all  Us  fears 
With  all  Its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

Tn  the  hands  of  our  elected  representatives 
rests  our  fate.  Thank  the  Lord  for  the 
ballot  box.  Use  It,  fellow  Americans.  Vote 
to  reestablish  the  gold  standard.  Gold  Is  a 
gift  to  the  world  from  an  all-wise  Creator, 
There  la  no  substitute.  There  will  not  be. 
Without  It  as  a  ba&e  for  national  and  Inter- 
national   exchange    civilization    could    not 


have  emerged  from  Its  barter  period  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  is  the  only  Insurance  against 
ruthless  politicians  debasing  and  corrupting 
the  world  exchanges  and  money  systems  of 
a  free  people.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  blessing  from 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
that  follows  a  debased,  corrupted,  and 
politically  managed  medium  of  exchange. 
The  gold  standard  Is  the  automatic  watch- 
man on  the  tower  of  the  government  of 
Iree  men.  to  guard  against  the  poison  of 
totalitarianism  entering  the  blood  stream 
of  sound  money.  No  honest  American  will 
ever  thumb  his  no.se  at  Fort  Knox. 

We  sing  God  Bless  America.     God   grant 
that  we  vote  to  save  America. 


The  Philippines  and  the  Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMP;:H:p.E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  lead 
editorial  entitled  "The  Same  Chatter  We 
Heard  About  China."  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
of  June  6.  1950.  I  commend  this  timely 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Same  Ch.\tter  We  Heard  ABOtT  China 
Many  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  If 
the  Philippines  are  to  be  lost  to  communism 
In  the  same  way  that  China  was.  Strangely 
enough,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  the  same 
kind  of  chatter  about  the  situation  In  the 
Philippines  that  accompr.nled  the  Commu- 
nist advance  In  China. 

We  were  told  then  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  real  Communists  but  agra- 
rians bent  on  social  reform,  and  that  they 
were  not  satellites  of  Moscow.  The  National- 
ist Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  pic- 
tured as  a  monster  of  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption, made  up  of  men  whose  sole  aim 
was  to  fill  their  own  pockets  and  then  get 
out  of  China. 

The  mqre  recent  events  have  proven  that 
this  propaganda,  hatched  and  circulated  by 
Communists  and  pro-Communists,  was  ab- 
solutely false  and  designed  to  promote  Rus- 
sian aims.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  turned  out  to  be  agrarians,  but  tools  of 
Moscow,  under  Soviet  direction  and  reclol- 
ents  of  Soviet  aid.  While  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
government  made  grave  mistakes,  that  was 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  only  organized 
resistance  to  communism  in  China,  and  leav- 
ing China  a  prey  to  Moscow.  Events  have 
shown  that  Chiang  failed  more  from  lack  of 
reasonable  assistance  than  from  anything 
else. 

Today  the  same  chatter  has  begun  regard- 
ing the  Philippines.  The  Philippine  Repub- 
lic Is  In  trouble  due  to  difficulties  caused  by 
the  Communist-led  Huks.  The  Huks  are 
harassing  the  government,  raiding  villages, 
killing  officials,  and  staging  sneak  attacks  on 
the  constabulary  and  the  Philippine  Army. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  Communist  uprising 
in  China  over  again. 

And  now  reports  have  begun  to  hand  out 
the  same  old  pap  we  heard  concerning  China. 
We  are  told  that  the  Huks  are  not  real  Com- 
munists, but  i".ily  agrarians — peasants  dis- 
gruntled over  land  tenure  and  taxation. 
President  Quirlno's  government,  we  are  told. 
Is  corrupt,  and  the  strength  of  his  mUllarjr 


forces  Is  slowly  ebbing  away  due  to  disunity. 
old  vendettas  among  politicians  whose  chief 
aim  la  to  advance  their  own  personal  ambi- 
tions. 

It  Isn't  difficult  to  guess  the  source  of  thla 
propaganda.  It  has  the  same  old  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Communist  Inspiration  that 
governed  the  chatter  about  China.  And 
people  In  and  out  of  the  Government  fall  for 
It  Just  the  same.  The  Truman  administra- 
tion follows  the  same  do-nothing  attitude. 
It  refuses  to  help  hold  Formosa,  which  U 
only  65  miles  from  the  northern  tip  of  the 
Philippines,  and  whose  control  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  will  multiply  the  strength 
of  the  Huks  Immensely.  The  real  question 
today  Is  not  who  these  Huk  rebels  are  or  the 
mistakes  of  President  Qulrlno:  but  whether 
the  Philippines  are  to  be  kept  out  of  Mos- 
cow's control,  and  it  Is  high  time  that  Wash- 
ington did  something  about  It. 


Social  Secarity 


EXTEN.-^ION  OF  RET^IARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PrNNiTLVANiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L-NITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
by  me  on  social  security,  broadcast  over 
Pennsylvania  radio  stations  on  the  week 
end  of  June  10-12,  being  No.  28  in  a  5- 
week  series  of  broadcasts  by  me  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  be  in?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  oue  has  yet,  despite  many  efforts,  dis- 
covered any  fountain  of  youth.  And  no 
matter  how  well  we  are  able  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  that  day  eventually  rolls  arctind 
when  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  working 
days  are  almost  over.  To  those  who  have 
adequate  financial  help,  retirement  can 
mean  many  more  years  of  useftU,  pleasant 
living.  To  many,  however,  old  age  means 
only  the  lOoS  of  a  weekly  pay  check  and  com- 
plete dependence  upon  children  or  public 
assistance  for  mere  existence. 

When  we  consider  the  scope  of  this  all- 
lmp>orUnt  problem  of  old-age  security  or  in- 
tecurity.  the  next  major  legislative  program 
scheduled  for  vote  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  most  certainly  one  which 
affects  Intimately  the  lives  of  every  American 
citizen.  For  the  Senate  will  soon  vote  on 
proposals  to  change  social-security  legis- 
lation. 

When  the  program  was  first  enacted  In 
1935.  It  was  attacked  as  Just  another  New 
Deal  plan  for  socializing  America.  Today, 
cfter  15  years  of  experience,  this  program, 
along  with  many  other  social  reforms,  has 
become  an  Integral  part  cf  the  American  way 
of  life  and  our  free-enterprise  system.  No 
one  any  longer  quarrels  with  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  protecting  American  families  from 
economic  distress.  A  self-sup:yjrtlng  insur- 
ance system  to  accomplish  this  was  sound  In 
1935,  and  It  Is  sound  now.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  program  has  had  no  major 
overha'illng  since  1939.  and  It  has  fallen 
sadly  behind  the  times  In  terms  of  1950  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  main  question  now 
Is.  To  what  extent  can  we  bring  it  up  to  date, 
and  how  far  can  we  expand  It  to  aSord  thli 
protection  to  more  people? 

ThOw.s«nds  of  people  have  written  to  me 
complaining  of  the  seemingly  long  delay  In 
getting  final  congressional  action  on  the  bUL 


I  can  sympathize  most  completely,  because 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  hardship*  and  the 
dally  struggle  of  our  older  citizens  who  are 
trying  to  exist  on  painfully  inadequate  pen- 
•lons.  However,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  this  Is  an  extremely  comprehensive  and 
complicated  piece  of  legislation,  which  re- 
quired 6  m.ontha  of  hearings  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  3  months  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. And  any  hasty  action  on  a  measure  as 
Important  and  far-reaching  as  this  could 
only  be  Irresponsible  action. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion 
as  to  JUBt  what  social  security  is,  I  think  It 
la  Important  to  outline  It  briefly.  Social  se- 
curity alms  at  providing  a  bulwark  for  our 
free-enterprise  system  by  selling  up  a  mini- 
mum basic  protection  against  the  loss  of  in- 
come due  to  old  age.  physical  disability,  or 
death  of  the  wage  earner.  It  does  this  In 
two  ways.  The  first  Is  an  Insurance  system, 
self-supporting  In  operation,  and  financed 
by  ccnulbutlons  from  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

And  social  security  has  a  second  approach 
In  attacking  this  problem  of  helping  those 
unable  to  help  themselves — or  at  least,  un- 
able to  help  themselves  sufficiently.  Public 
assistance  programs  for  the  aged,  the  needy 
blind,  and  dependent  children — though  they 
are  administered  through  State  agencies — 
are  financed  to  a  large  extent  out  cf  the 
general  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Payments  on  these  public -assistance 
progranw  are  made  purely  on  the  basis  of 
need,  with  the  individual  States  setting  their 
own  qualifications. 

The  Federal  Government's  ulttma'e  goal, 
under  these  social-security  programs.  Is  to 
include  all  of  our  people  under  the  self-sup- 
porting Insurance  phase  of  the  plan  so  that. 
In  time,  public  assistance  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  The  fact  that  today  over  2,500.000 
people  are  receiving  old-age  assistance  bene- 
fits means  that  we  have  faUed  at  least  par- 
tially, in  our  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  need 
for  public  assistance.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  number  of  old  people  receivir.g  assistance 
still  remains  so  large  Is  the  fact  that  today 
we  have  more  aged  folks  In  our  country  than 
ever  before.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident 
that  If  we  wish  to  achieve  this  ultimate  goal 
of  Insurance  protection  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  public  assistance,  two  Important 
steps  must  be  taken;  one,  extension  of  per- 
Boris  covered  under  the  program;  and  two. 
Increasing  of  both  the  contributions  and 
payments.  And  by  so  doing,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  basic  economic  sectirity  for  the 
aged  without  perpetuating  a  system  cf  public 
dependency. 

This  Is  what  both  the  Senate  and  House 
are  aiming  at  In  their  social-security  revi- 
sions— increasing  both  the  coverage  and  the 
payments.  At  present  there  are  about  10,- 
003.000  people  over  65  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  them  are  drawing  social  security. 
All  told,  the  present  law  extends  social  se- 
cvirity  to  about  40.0O0.0CO  working  people 
In  America  today.  The  bill  as  passed  by  tlie 
Hcuse  would  put  another  11.000,000  people 
under  the  old-age  Insurance  program.  OiU' 
Senate  bill  would  add  about  lO.OCO.OOO  to 
the  number  already  covered.  Those  likely  to 
be  covered  under  the  new  provisions  are  the 
self-employed,  who  earn  over  $400  a  year 
and  are  not  members  of  certain  professions; 
workers  for  nonprofit  charitable  groups;  do- 
mestic jaorkers  hired  by  the  same  employer 
for  2  days  a  week  or  more  In  a  3-monih  pe- 
riod: agent  drivers  engaged  In  distributing 
meat  or  bakery  products,  or  laundry  or  dry- 
cleaning  services;  and  agricultural  workers 
earning  at  lea^t  ScO  and  working  60  days  for 
the  same  employer  In  a  S-month  period. 

Including  farm  workers.  Incidentally,  was  a 
Tery  controversial  point  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  meetings.  When  the  first 
social-seciu-lty  law  was  passed  back  In  1935. 
many  farm  employers  protested  against  ex- 
tending coverage  to  the  farm  workers,  and 
as  a  result,   the   law  excluded  them.     And 


many  farm  employers — stressing  the  part- 
time  nature  of  their  employees'  work,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  farm  hands  arc 
migratory  workers — wanted  all  farm  employ- 
ees excluded  again  this  time. 

But  there  Is  little  Justification  for  such 
exclusion.  Farm  workers  should  be  Just  as 
eligible  for  social  security  retirement  In- 
surance as  any  other  group  of  workers.  For 
one  thing,  at  least  a  quarter  of  our  farmers 
have  contributed  to  social  security  at  one 
time  cr  another  in  the  past — either  by  work- 
ing in  war  plants,  or  as  a  result  of  off-season 
Jobs  covered  by  social  security. 

Interestingly  enough,  on  this  question  of 
coverage,  the  committee  soon  learned  that 
many  groups  of  employers  who  had  one  time 
opposed  any  form  of  social  security  have  now 
changed  their  minds  and  have  requested 
coverage.  These  employers  have  learned  that 
workers  have  grown  security-conscious  in  the 
past  15  years,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
willing  to  work  In  an  Industry  which  la 
covered  under  sccial-security  legislation. 

In  addition  to  doing  a  real  Job  of  placing 
many  more  workers  under  coverage.  Congress 
Is  planning  to  Increase  benefits,  both  for 
these  now  icceli^ing  payments  and  for  those 
who  will  retire  in  the  future.  Under  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  about  three  million 
perscns  currently  receiving  old-a?:e  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  benefits  would  have  their 
monthly  benefits  Increased  on  the  average  by 
about  90  percent,  as  compared  with  abcut 
70  percent  imder  the  Hou.se-approved  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  Is  mere  liberal  than  the 
House  bill.  too.  in  determining  payments  for 
those  retiring  in  the  future.  Future  bene- 
fits. In  both  cases,  are  governed  by  the 
amount  cf  contributions,  but  the  Senate  bill 
employs  a  more  generous  formula. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  bill  falls  to  fol- 
low the  House  bill  In  providing  for  additional 
pa\-ments  based  on  the  number  of  years  a 
worker  contributed  to  social  security.  With- 
out this  increment,  the  person  who  con- 
tributes to  the  program  for  45  years  will  get 
no  more  than  one  who  contributes  for  only  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  most  certainly  Intend  to 
do  evenrthing  I  can  to  see  that  such  a  provi- 
sion Is  added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor 
because  It  just  doesn't  make  sense  not  to  per- 
rr.it  the  fellow  who  paid  in  more  to  receive 
mere. 

And  I  plan  to  make  a  sericus  attempt  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  Include  another  House 
provision  which  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  decided  to  omit.  I  think  it  vitally 
Important  that  this  year  s  social  security  bill 
makes  seme  provision  for  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

Almost  every  malor  retirement  system  la 
this  country,  whether  public  or  private,  pro- 
vides to  some  degree  for  the  premature  re- 
tirement of  those  whose  earnings  are  cut  eft 
premattirely  by  Illness  or  disability.  But 
private  plans  are  extremely  limited  both  as 
to  scope  and  to  coverage,  since  they  only 
apply  to  Injuries  suffered  by  employees  dur- 
ing working  hours.  And  90  percent  of  the 
accidents  causing  total  permanent  disability 
are  not  work-connected. 

There's  a  close  relationship,  unfortunately, 
between  permanent  total  disability  and  old- 
age,  and  such  disabUity  is  most  serious  for 
those  disabled  in  the  years  Just  prior  to  re- 
tirement. For  one  thing,  rehabilitation.  In 
such  cases,  is  extremely  di^cult. 

The  way  the  law  now  stands.  If  a  person 
has  contributed  to  retirement  Insurance 
for  a  substantial  part  of  his  working  life,  and 
yet  becomes  disabled  prior  to  retirement  age. 
he's  simply  out  of  luck,  so  far  as  benefits  are 
concerned,  until  that  slity-fiith  birthday. 
So  when  a  worker  most  needs  help — when 
be  Is  disabled  and  unable  to  earn  a  living — 
he  finds  himself  deprived  of  protection.  And 
furthermore,  the  disabled  worker,  since  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  work  and  to  contribut*,'> 
to  the  Ins'arance  system,  finds  that  his  eveni 
tual  benefits  take  a  sharp  cut. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  Federal  serial 
security  to  be  the  only  kind  of  retirement 
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Inrurance  people  hare.  Gcverr.mfnt  Inst- 
ance and  private  Insurance  don't  conflict— 
they  serve  two  entirely  different  purposes. 
Government  Insurance  is  self-supporting 
through  c'.d-a^  taxes  withheld  :rom  pay  and 
I  believe  the  Government  has  a  duty  to  oper- 
ate a  self-supporting  retirement  insurance 
system  with  large  enough  benefits  to  meet 
peoples  minimum  needs.  But  as  things 
stand  now.  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
don't  have  retirement  insurance  of  any  kind. 
Old-ape  assistance,  like  the  other  forma  of 
public  assistance.  Isn't  self-.<(upportln(f.  It 
comes  out  of  everybody's  taxes,  and  today 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Governments  are 
spending  five  or  six  billion  a  year  for  pub- 
lic assistance  to  old  people. 

So  social  sectirlty  can  provide  everyone 
with  his  minimum  needs — but  I  think  that 
Is  as  far  as  the  Government  should  go.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  private  Insurance  companies 
have  sold  far  more  retirement  Insurance 
policies  since  social  security  began.  For 
social  security  has  made  people  think  more 
•bout  their  future — and  as  a  result,  they 
have  gone  out  and  have  bought  private  re- 
tirement Insurance  to  supplement  the  tsene- 
flts  they  will  some  day  receive  under  social 
•ecurlty. 

^  sincerely  believe  that  these  new  amend- 
■aents  to  social  security  sumulate  Initiative 
and  thrift  among  American  wcrsers.  And  I 
believe  that  they  will  result— within  the  next 
decade — in  a  significant  decline  In  the  need 
tor  publi''  assistance  and  in  a  growing  sense 
ct  real  security  for  all  cf  our  pec  pie. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM^.RKS 
cr 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   New    H.\MP-HIEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNHED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June?).  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  Thursday.  June  8. 
analyzing  and  commending  a  speech  on 
the  Amerasia  case  dehvered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McGtATH  Cant  Alibi  This 
The  last  defense  for  the  Amerasia  scandal 
has  now  l>een  exploded  by  Senator  Homu 
PEacrso.v  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  and  so 
completely  that  anybody  can  see  and  under- 
stand the  whole  thing. 

See  the  Ccncxessional  Record  for  June  2. 
1950.  pages  7990-7996.  Inclusive,  for  the  de- 
taUed  facta. 

There  Senator  FactJsoK  sets  forth  a  pre- 
cise and  compelling  analysis  of  the  attempt 
by  the  Truman  gang  to  smear  J  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  la  order  to  excuse  their  own 
mishandling  of  a  serious  and  Important 
crime  against  the  United  States  In  time  of 
war. 

In  excuse  for  the  way  the  Amerasia  evi- 
dence was  used,  the  present  United  6Ute« 
Judje  James  P.  McGranery,  then  an  assistant 
attorney  peneral  In  the  Justice  Department, 
•aid  to  a  Uuuso  committee  In  1»4S: 


"If  we  had  not  handled  It  In  that  way  I 
do  not  think  we  would  have  had  any  case  at 
all.  None  of  the  evidence  was  obtained  In  a 
manner  in  which  we  ordinarily  would  have 
obtained  It.  It  was  very  clumsily  handled." 
What  was  the  Amerasia  evidence?  It  con- 
sisted of  some  1.700  Government  documents, 
and  by  now  the  attempts  to  say  the  docu- 
ments were  "unimportant"  have  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  there  Is  no  present  need 
to  run  through  the  facts  again. 

TJie  evidence  also  concerned  the  comings, 
golngo.  meetings,  and  movements  of  some  six 
persons  arrested  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  on  June  6.  1945.  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  espionage  laws  of 
the  United  Sta  es. 

Of  the  people  arrested,  two  held  Important 
positions  In  the  State  Department,  one  was 
an  officer  In  the  United  States  Navy  and  all 
had  connections  of  importance  throughout 
the  Truman  administration. 

FIXED  FROM  THE  START 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  FBI's  operations  In 
this  matter  were  carried  out  under  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  personal  direction.  Mere  field 
agents  do  not  rush  out  and  arrest  Govern- 
ment employees  In  the  midst  of  a  war  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  espio- 
nage laws.  That  kind  of  thing  Involves  the 
highest  order  of  preparation  and  skill  of 
handling. 

More  than  that.  Hoover's  chief  assistants 
have  since  testified  on  the  point.  They  pre- 
pared for  the  Amerasia  arrests  with  the 
greatest  care  and  precision. 

Yet  what  happened?  No  sooner  were 
these  people  arrestsd  than  the  charge  was 
reduced — not  by  the  FBI  but  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  has  the  oath  and  o'oU- 
gatlon  to  prosecute  evidence  handed  to  it  by 
the  FBI — down  to  one  deiUlng  with  conspiracy 
to  embezzle  and  mutilate  Government  docu- 
ments. 

Right  there,  the  thing  begins.  Why  did 
the  Department  of  Justice  reverse  the  field 
on  the  FBI.  which  had  made  the  arrests  and 
Bworn  out  the  warrants  and  booked  the 
prisoners? 

And  on  from  there,  as  all  the  world  now 
knows,  the  case  was  watered  and  watered 
down  from  a  high  and  serious  espionage  mat- 
ter to  a  mere  business  of  putting  small  fines 
against  two  people. 

Why?  Mr.  McGranery's  excuse  Is  that  the 
evidence  was  very  clumsily  handled. 

Senator  Ferguson  has  shot  that  story  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  Swiss  cheese.  Lawyers  who 
delight  In  seeing  a  masterly  technical  anal- 
ysis of  precedent  and  rules  of  law  will  enjoy 
reading  his  dissertation. 

He  produces  the  famous  work  Wigmore 
on  Evidence,  section  2184a.  He  quotes  from 
controlling  Supreme  Court  decisions,  such  as 
Parts  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Lynch,  and  S»/ier. 
thorne  Lumber  Company,  Incorporated,  v. 
United  States,  just  to  cite  a  couple,  and  on 
and  on  through  the  rest,  In  full  exposure  of 
the  alibi  for  what  it  is. 

He  quotes  D.  Milton  Ladd.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  who  testified  under  oath: 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  se- 
cured no  documents  through  any  means  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  Investigation  except 
Incident  to  arrest.  They  were  all  legally 
obtained." 

Everybody  knows  perfectly  well  Mr.  Ladd  ia 
telling  the  truth.  And  that  anybody  would 
be  foolish.  If  not  worse,  to  try  making  It 
appear  otherwise.  The  Amerasia  evidence 
was  a  major  undertaking  of  the  FBI.  To 
suggest  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  flub  the 
technical  necessity  to  get  his  evidence  so  It 
would  stand  up  In  court  is  to  talk  rot. 

You  can't  allbl  this  Amerasia  scandal.  At- 
torney General  McGrath.  You  may  as  well 
come  on  out  with  the  nasty  truth  and  get 
done  with  It. 


Lie  Proclaims  10  Pouts  To  Bui!d  Unified 
World  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  June  7,  1950.  as  follows: 

Lie  Proclaims   10  Points  To  Build  Unified 
World  Under  Law 

Lake  Success.— United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie  has  proclaimed  10  basic 
points  on  which  he  believes  a  "universal 
world  society"  of  peace  and  Justice  under 
law  can  be  built. 

Tliese  10  points,  reminiscent  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  cover  vir- 
tually the  entire  field  of  cold-war  issues  from 
atomic  energy  to  east-west  trade. 

It  is  Mr.  Lie's  thesis  that  neither  the 
threat  of  an  atomic  blitz  nor  the  erection  of 
mighty  military  alliances  can  bring  lasting 
peace  to  mankind. 

"The  one  common  undertaking  and  uni- 
versal instrument  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  race  Is  the  United  Nations,"  he 
declares. 

"A  patient,  constructive,  long-term  uze  of 
Its  potentialities  can  bring  a  real  and  secure 
peace  to  the  world." 

crvTN  TO  big  four  chiefs 

It  was  this  10-polnt  program  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Prime  Minister  Joseph  Stalin  in 
Moscow.  President  Truman  in  Washington, 
and  the  leaders  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
on  his  recent  peace  mission  to  the  Big  Four 
capitals. 

These  are  tho  points  with  an  analysis  of 
their  significance: 

1.  Face-to-face  meetings  of  presidents  and 
premiers,  or  their  foreign  ministers,  under 
UN  Security  Council  auspices  twice  a  year. 

This  Is  the  project  on  which  the  Secretary- 
General  has  based  much  of  his  hope  that  a 
start  can  be  marie  Immediately  In  easing 
cold-war  tensions. 

Such  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  are  provided  for  In  the  Charter 
(under  art.  28).  but  never  have  been  held. 
Mr.  Lie  has  said  he  hopes  the  first  of  these 
meetings  will  be  held  during  this  month  or 
next,  and  those  close  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral say  he  has  considerable  reason  for  his 
hope. 

Such  get-togethers,  the  Secretary-General 
suggests,  should  be  used  for  a  general  review 
at  a  high  level  of  all  UN  Issues,  particularly 
those  involving  the  big  powers.  Mr.  Lie 
would  limit  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  at 
these  and  all  regular  Security  CouncU 
meetings. 

decries  circus  tinge 

He  says  the  special  meetings  "should  not 
be  expected  to  produce  great  decisions  every 
time;  they  should  be  used  for  consultation, 
much  of  It  In  private,  for  efforts  to  gain 
ground  toward  agreement  on  questions  at 
Issue,  to  clear  up  misunderstandings,  to  pre- 
pare for  new  Initiatives  that  may  Improve 
the  chances  of  definitive  agreement  at  later  ' 
meetings." 

If  the  sessions  were  used  In  this  fashion. 
It  Is  clear  that  few.  if  any.  foreign  office* 
would  object.  But  there  Is  known  to  be 
considerable  apprehension  In  Washington 
that  big-name  meetings  of  this  sort.  In  the 
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fun  glare  ot  world  public' ty,  wctild  be  con- 
verted by  Russia  into  propaganda  circuses. 

The  UN's  reply  Is  that  the  same  sounding 
board  wou^d  be  available  to  the  western 
powers,  and  that  they  should  not  be  afraid 
of  losing  a  propaganda  contest. 

A  subtler  objection  In  some  western  circles 
Is  that  the  meetings  might  raise  false  hopes, 
and  make  It  more  difficult  to  get  arms-aid 
appropriations  through  the  United  States 
Congress. 

The  UN's  reply  to  this  is  that  the  risk 
■hould  be  taken,  since  no  progress  toward 
an  easing  of  tensions  will  be  possible  unless 
negotiations  are  at  least  attempted.  First, 
however,  the  China  representation  quesuon 
mu£t  be  solved. 

SEEKS  ATOMIC  CONTROL 

2.  New  efforts  to  find  a  workable  plan  for 
control  of  atomic  energy — thiis  preventing 
Its  use  for  war  and  promoting  Its  use  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Lie  says  quite  frankly  that  "we  cannot 
hope  for  any  quick  or  easy  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  problem."  But  he  feels  that 
"the  only  way  to  find  out  what  U  possible 
Is  to  resume  negotiations.     •     •     •" 

He  declares  that  varlotis  suggestions  have 
been  made  for  finding  a  basis  for  a  fresh 
approach.  Of  these,  he  cites  two:  A  confer- 
ence of  atomic  scientists  to  provide  a  reser- 
voir of  new  ideas,  and  an  interim  agreement 
that  would  be  some  Improvement  over  the 
present  unlimited  atomic  arms  race,  even  If 
It  did  not  afford  full  security. 

At  present  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Committee  of  Six— the  Big  Five  and 
Canada — are  stalled  by  a  Russian  boycott 
over  China. 

3.  Steps  toward  disarmament,  or  at  least 
toward  bringing  the  armaments  race  under 
control. 

"Up  to  now,"  Mr.  Lie  acknowledges,  "there 
has  been  virtually  a  complete  failure  here 
and  the  Immediate  prospects  seem  poor  In- 
deed "  because  of  world  conditions.  But  he 
argues  that  "any  progress  at  all  •  •  • 
would  help  to  reduce  cold  war  tensions"  and 
that  tl^erefore  a  renewal  of  negotiations 
should  not  wait  until  after  other  great  politi- 
cal problems  are  solved. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  unit  of  the  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments  is  currently 
considering  an  American  plan  for  inspec- 
tion, the  sine  quo  non  of  disarmament  plans. 
But  Russia  Is  boycotting  this  meeting  also. 

tJN  POLICE  rOBCE  URGED 

4.  New  efforts  to  set  up  a  UN  police  force. 
One   basic   reason   the   UN   has   been   less 

effectual  than  Its  well-wishers  have  hoped 
is  that  It  has  had  no  physical  power  at  Its 
disposal — no  army,  navy,  and  air  force  as  was 
originally  planned  at  San  Francisco  and  writ- 
ten Into  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Lie  says  that  although  "basic  political 
difficulties"  ure  delaying  a  final  solution.  It 
should  be  possible  temporarily  to  set  up  "a 
small  force  sufficient  to  prevent  or  stop  local- 
ized outbreaks  threatening  International 
peace." 

The  mere  fact  that  such  a  force  existed, 
he  argues,  would  make  the  Security  CouncU 
a  more  effective  peacemaking  agency. 

In  the  past.  Russia  has  been  the  principal 
opponent  of  such  a  step. 

5.  Universality  of  membership. 

The  Security  CouncU  was  deadlocked,  prior 
to  the  Russian  walkout,  over  the  applica- 
tions of  14  new  members,  5  of  tiiem  Rus- 
sian satellites  (which  faUed  to  win  the  nec- 
essary majority)  and  9  others  outside  the 
Iron  curtain  area  (which  Russia  vetoed). 
The  Soviets  sought  to  engineer  a  horse  trade. 
The  question  has  been  avoided  In  Russia's 
absence  In  order  to  forestall   trouble  later. 

Mr.  Lie  suggests  that  Germany  and  Japan 
be  admitted  "as  soon  as  the  peace  treatiee 
have  been  completed." 
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6.  A  technical  assistance  (President  Tru- 
man's point  4)  program  lor  underdeveloped 
countries,  administered  "largely  thrcugh  the 
United  Nations." 

Mr.  Lie  puts  this  In  what  the  UN  regards 
as  Its  proper  p)erspective  when  he  refers  to 
the  "strong  support"  of  the  UN  program  by 
President  Truman.  The  secretary-general 
says  that  with  the  L'N  ia  over-aU  charge,  the 
program  would  be  "planned  and  executed  on 
a  basis  cf  equality  rather  than  on  a  basis  of 
charily."  This  Is  Interpreted  as  an  appeal 
for  a  generous  allotment  of  funds,  especially 
from  the  United  States. 

"Here  lies  one  of  otir  best  hopes  for  com- 
bating the  dangers  and  costs  cf  the  cold 
war,"  Mr.  Lie  says. 

7.  Wider  use  of  UN  agencies  to  lift  stand- 
ards of  living,  promote  iull  employment,  re- 
move barriers  to  world  trade,  and  contribute 
to  economic  and  social  progress. 

This  is  a  clear  appeal  to  the  Kremlin  to 
Join  In  the  work  of  the  UN  specialiE?d 
agencies.  Of  the  13  major  agencies.  Russia 
now  Is  an  active  member  of  only  three  Mr. 
Lie  asks  for  more  active  support  from  all 
governments  including  the  membership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  seme  cr  all  of  the 
agencies  to  which  It  does  not  now  belong. 

RESPECT    rOR     HUICAN     RIGHTS 

8.  Wider  observance  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Lie  says  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  clearly  Is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  great  documents  of  history.  But 
more  widespread  conformity  with  Its  Ideals 
is  needed,  he  points  out.  He  does  not  single 
out  any  countries  he  feels  are  laggard  In  this 
respect. 

9.  Use  of  the  UN  to  promote  peaceful  ad- 
vancement of  colonial  peoples  toward  a  place 
of  equality  In  the  world. 

This  point  Is  likely  to  cause  considerable 
controversy  in  the  countries  which  stiU 
possess  colonies — notably  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

"Old  relationships."  says  Mr.  Lie,  "will 
have  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones  of  equality 
and  fraternity.  The  United  Nations  Is  the 
instrument  capable  of  bringing  such  a  transi- 
tion to  pass  without  violent  upheavals." 

10.  Use  of  the  UN  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  International  law  toward  an 
eventual  enforceable  world  law  for  a  iml- 
versal  world  society. 

Here  Mr.  Lie  has  hinted  at  the  goal  of  world 
government — the  lofty  Ideal  toward  which 
many  Internationalists  have  hoped  the  UN 
would  aspire.  As  specific  first  steps,  he  sug- 
gests ratification  of  the  convention  outlaw- 
ing genocide,  or  race  murder:  greater  use  of 
the  World  Court,  and  codification  of  inter- 
national law. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  personal 
report  by  me  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania dated  June  8,  1950. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  News  LrrrEB — A  Pulsokjll  R»« 

POET   TO    THE    PEOPLE   OF   I^ENNSTLVANIA 

A  revitalized  social-security  pr->cram 
should  be  law  by  late  summer.  Passage  of 
this  self-supporting  measure,  financed  equal- 
ly by  employer  and  employee  contributions, 
win  rank  as  a  major  achievement  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Though  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  security  was  bitterly  attacked 
as  socialism  when  the  initial  legislation  was 
enacted  in  1935.  it  Is  now  almost  universally 
accepted,  and  the  only  real  questions  in- 
volve the  extent  to  which  the  program  will 
be  expanded  at  this  time. 

To  bring  the  entire  program  up  to  date — 
since  the  only  substantial  revisions  previ- 
ously were  In  1939 — the  House  passed  liber- 
alizing provisions  last  fall,  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, repeated  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  late  In  May.  The  Senate  provisions 
differ  from  the  House  In  many  respects,  some 
representing  major  Improvements,  and  they 
aim  primarily  at  Increasing  Insiirance  bene- 
fits for  those  now  receiving  benefits  (some 
250,000  In  Pennsylvania)  and  for  all  those 
who  will  retire  in  the  futtire;  Increasing  cov- 
erage to  Include  approximately  10,000.000 
more  people. 

If  you  now  receive  social  security  benefits, 
you  should  receive  larger  benefit  checks  by 
October  or  November.  The  new  checks  will 
be  60  to  100  percent  larger,  with  Increases 
averaging  about  90  percent.  Under  Senate 
proposals,  the  average  old-age  social  security 
beneficiary — now  receiving  about  $25 — wiU 
get  $48.  compared  with  the  House-approved 
figure  of  $44. 

If  you  now  contribute  to  social  security — 
but  are  below  the  retirement  age  of  65 — your 
benefits  on  retirement  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased.    Here  are  some  of  the  facts: 

If  you  make  1250  a  month  or  less.  1^^  per- 
cent of  your  wages  are  withheld  for  social 
security.  The  Senate  proposes  to  retain  the 
$250  limit,  but  the  House  would  tax  earnings 
up  to  $300  monthly.  Tlie  Hotise  Increases 
contributions  to  2  percent  In  1951  while  the 
Senate  would  not  raise  the  wage  tax  to  2 
percent  until  1956. 

Employers  match  employees'  wage  con- 
tributions in  any  event. 

Future  benefits  are  determined  by  your 
contributions.  Thus,  by  taxing  only  $250  of 
m' nthly  pay.  a  person  averaging  $S00  or 
$3£0  monthly  would  get  only  as  much  In 
benefits  as  someone  earning  $250.  This 
Senate  feature  discriminates  against  higher- 
paid  workers. 

Benefits  don't  increase  with  the  length  of 
an  employee  s  service  under  the  Senate  pro- 
posal. The  Hotise  bill,  employing  sound  In- 
Btirance  principles,  Increases  benefits  by  «4 
percent  for  each  year  a  person  contributes 
to  the  retirement  fund,  and  the  present  law 
calls  for  a  1-percent  Increase  for  each  year 
of  service. 

By  riUslng  the  Senate  wage  base  and  by 
continuing  the  present  1 -percent  Increase  for 
a  year  of  service,  benefts  can  be  brought 
more  In  line  with  today's  living  costs.  I  will 
support  such  an  amendment  on  the  Sei^te 
£oor.  Here  Is  a  comparison  of  the  benefi.8 
payable  to  a  single  man  who  contributed  to 
social  sectu^ity    or  20  years : 

Average  monthly  wage  while  working..  $1C0 

Benefits  under  present  law 30 

Benefits  under  proposed  amendment 60 

Average  monthly  wage  while  working 253 

Benefits  under  present  law 48 

Benefits  under  proposed  amendment 87 

Average  monthly  wage  while  working BOO 

Benefits  under  present  law 48 

Benefits  under  proposed  amendment..  M 
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If  Tour  job  Isn't  presently  covered  bv  social 
security.  It  may  be  when  the  bill  passes  If 
you're  ycur  own  employer,  earning  $400  • 
ywtr  or  more — but  certain  self-employed  pro- 
fMsionals  aren"l  Included,  nor  are  o{>err.tor« 
of  farms;  ycu'r<»  an  agricultural  worker,  earn- 
ing at  lenit  $50  and  working  60  days  for  the 
aame  emplcyer  In  a  3-month  period;  you're  a 
domestic  worker,  hired  by  the  same  employer 
2  days  a  week  or  more,  you  work  for  a  non- 
profit, charitable  organization  (other  than 
religious) — but  employees  of  rellp.lous  organ- 
izations are  covered  If  the  emplr.yer  agrees; 
ycu  work  tor  the  State  or  local  government. 
and  dent  have  a  pension  now.  you're  an 
agent-driver,  engaged  In  distributing  meat  or 
bakery  pre  ducts,  or  laundry  or  dry  cleaning 
services. 

I  voted  t.^  report  the  bill  because  of  the 
many  vital  improvements  It  msde.  but  In 
domg  so.  I  reserved  the  right  to  support  addi- 
tional amendments  not  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  which  will  further  Im- 
prove the  program. 


Our  Moral  Position  b  World  Affairs 


i"^. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  coNNECTirtrr 
IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  addre.ss  entitled  "Our  Moral 
Position  in  World  Affair.*;."  delivered  by 
me  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Philadelphia  on  June  7,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Oxm  Moral  PosmoN  in  World  AiTAnia 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  slave  men  win 
battles  but  that  freemen  win  wars.  The 
first  part  of  this  saying  has  already  been 
proven  true  in  today's  cold  war;  for  the  slave 
men  now  stand  astride  eastern  Europe  and 
China;  they  threaten  to  Inftltrate  other  huge 
areas:  and  they  have  learned  how  to  make 
their  own  atomic  bombs. 

Whether  or  not  the  second  part  of  the  old 
•aylng— that  freemen  win  wars— tPill  be  true 
for  the  present  cold  war  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  freemen  do  prevail— In  the  sense  that 
the  cold  war  leads  not  to  bomb  dropping  but 
to  a  Just  and  secure  peace — the  credit  for 
this  glorious  achievement  will  belong  with 
organizations  such  as  the  World  Affairs 
Council  and  with  people  like  yourselves  here 
In  the  audience  tonight. 

Tne  World  Affairs  Council  Is  dedicated  to 
the  Idea  that  we  must  all  do  something 
positive  about  peace — and  I  am  convinced 
that  affirmative,  hopeftil  action  la  our  only 
path  to  salvation. 

The  World  Affairs  Council,  if  I  understand 
Its  mission.  Is  opposed  to  passive  protest,  to 
•pathy.  and  to  futile  hand  wringing  aa 
America's  ansv.er  to  the  global  attack  upon 
freedom.  The  council,  on  the  contrary,  has 
taken  concrete  steps  to  strike  tack,  not  with 
physical  weapons  but  with  Ideas,  Informa- 
tion, and  gc^d  will— the  spiritual  armaments 
which  freemen  Instinctively  prefer  when 
ciiallcnged. 

I  understand  that  your  council  has,  in 
the  past  year,  arranged  for  numerous  Indi- 
viduals to  visit  the  United  Nations;  and  that 
It   has    reached    hundreds   of    thousands    of 


people  through  public  meetings,  film  show- 
ings, and  radio  programs.  Even  more  strik- 
ing, to  my  mind.  Is  the  council's  success  In 
encouraging  no  less  than  33.0C0  Americans 
to  engnse  1"  «  letters-abroad  exchange — that 
Is.  to  correspond  with  citizens  of  foreign 
countries.  E:»ch  such  letter  sent  overseas,  I 
estimate,  serves  to  counteract  and  oflset  a 
whole  column  of  propaganda  In  a  Commu- 
nist newspaper. 

The  many  activities  of  the  World  Affairs 
Council  show  that  here  In  Philadelphia  you 
know  that  our  country  Is  engaged  In  a 
battle — not  a  shooting  affair  but  a  desperate 
and  fateful  contest  all  the  same. 

If  you  stopped  me  suddenly  on  the  street 
and  asked  that  I  name  the  greatest  of  all 
threats  to  mankind.  I  would  probably  reply 
offhand,  "Why,  the  atomic  bomb,  of  course. " 
But  if  you  gave  me  a  moment  to  think  and 
reflect.  I  would  change  my  answer  and  say, 
"No;  the  atomic  bomb  Is  not  the  greatest 
threat  to  mankind — It  Is  the  Soviet  Iron 
curtain." 

I  can  explain  what  I  mean  by  asking  that 
you  try.  for  a  moment,  to  put  yourself  In 
the  place  of  an  average  Russian — a  Russian 
born  since  the  Comm.unlsts  seized  power  and 
reared  on  the  Kremlin's  propaganda.  If  such 
a  man  were  ordered  to  help  prepare  for  an 
atomic  offensive  against  the  West,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  comply — because  he  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  West  seeks  to  do 
him  harm,  that  the  West  is  aggressive  and 
Imperialistic  and  treacherous. 

But  suppose  now  that  this  same  Russian 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  see  for  himself,  first-hand,  what 
the  West  In  general  and  Americans  In  par- 
ticular are  really  like.  I  think  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  would  experience  a  personal 
revolution  and  that  his  whole  life-view  and 
world-view  would  drastically  change. 

He  would  discover  that  our  American  pro- 
letarians drive  to  work  in  automobiles.  He 
would  observe  that  most  Americans  own  a 
radio,  a  telephone,  and  Indoor  plumbing. 
Indeed,  the  gap  between  an  ordinary  Rus- 
sian's pittance  and  the  Crimean  villas,  lim- 
ousines, and  food  delicacies  reserved  for  the 
Soviet  Communist  elite  would  seem  more 
striking  than  any  Income  differences  in 
America. 

The  Russian  visitor  to  our  country  would 
find  books  in  circulation  that  criticize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
all  his  works.  He  would  go  to  the  movies 
and  look  in  vain  for  a  deep  political  moral. 
He  might  examine  an  American  painting 
which  utterly  failed  to  dramatize  the  vir- 
tues of  capitalism  over  communism.  He 
might  wonder  how  a  modern  government 
can  pos.'^lbly  function  without  the  assistance 
of  secret  police  and  concentration  camps. 
He  would  witness  a  free  election,  a  labor 
picket  line,  a  trial  by  Jury,  and  a  baseball 
game  at  which  the  players  seemed  interested 
only  In  winning  and  not  at  all  Interested  in 
enhancing  the  glory  of  the  American  state. 

If  civil  liberties  as  such  did  not  impress 
a  visitor  nourished  on  the  Soviet  philosophy 
of  materialism,  the  right  to  organize,  to 
lobby,  to  demand  better  pay,  to  quit  one's 
job,  to  change  residences,  to  elect  officials  re- 
sponsive to  popular  desires — In  other  words, 
the  convertibility  of  civil  liberties  Into  the 
hard  currency  of  human  welfare— might  ap- 
pear deeply  impressive.  Above  all.  the  Rus- 
sian visitor  would  learn  how  ardently  and 
how  sincerely  ordinary  Americans  seek  his 
friendship  and  his  cooperation  In  establish- 
ing a  secure  peace  as  beneficial  to  him  as 
to  tliemselves. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  remarkable  If  our 
visitor,  when  he  reentered  Russia,  spread 
what  the  Kremlin  regards  as 'disruptive  Ideas. 
Or.ce  he  had  asked  himself  why  his  own  peo- 
ple. In  llBht  of  the  American  example,  should 
live  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  self-appointed 


elite  members,  he  would  have  become  a  dem- 
ocratic sympathizer— what  the  Kremlin 
would  call  a  counter-revolutionary  dlver- 
Elonlst. 

Such  a  Russian.  If  ordered  to  help  prep.ire 
an  atomic  offensive  against  the  West,  could 
not  put  his  heart  Into  the  work.  Knowing 
that  America  seeks  peace  and  friendship,  he 
would  wonder  why  atomic  energy  Is  not  be- 
ing regulated  through  the  United  Nations. 
He  would  resent  the  Kremlin's  refusal  to 
entertain  the  just  control  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States  and  endorsed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's 
statesmen.  He  might  even— if  there  were 
enough  other  Russians  like  him— bring  suc- 
cessful pressure  upon  the  Kremlin  to  accept 
atomic  peace  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
suicidal  and  accelerating  armaments  race. 

I  think  this  little  example  shows  why  the 
Iron  curtain  is  a  greater  threat  to  mankind 
than  atom  bombs.  Atomic  energy,  for  all 
Its  elemental  and  awesome  power,  Is  a  mere 
physical  force— and  physical  forces  are  mor- 
ally neutral  and  indifferent.  They  can  be 
used  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Human  be- 
ings alone  decide  which  It  shall  be.  What 
transpires  In  the  minds  of  men  Is  a  thousand 
times  more  vital  than  what  transpires  In  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Kremlin  has 
raised  an  iron  curtain  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  traffic  in  Ideas.  Tiv;  Soviets,  through 
this  barrier,  could  pay  no  greater  tribute  to 
the  strength  of  our  Invisible  riches,  the  in- 
fectiousness of  our  belief  In  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  the  validity  of  the  principles  which 
we  hold  dearer  than  life  Itself. 

Save  for  the  iron  curtain,  ordinary  Rus- 
sians would  know  of  our  good  will  toward 
them.  They  would  have  truthful  Informa- 
tion about  America.  They  might  long  since 
have  forced  the  Kremlin's  hand  in  atomic 
energy  negotiations.  Today  we  would  be 
looking  forward,  not  to  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
but  to  ever  more  dramatic  Instrumentalities 
for  hurling  the  split  atom  against  poverty 
and  disease. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember.  I  think,  that 
not  only  atomic  energy  but  the  Marshall 
plan  goods  shipped  to  Europe  are  material, 
physical  commodities.  Like  atomic  energy. 
Marshall  plan  aid  is  Itself  morally  neutral  and 
Indifferent.  It  can  be  used  to  feed  a  Com- 
munist as  well  as  a  Democrat. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Europeans  live 
In  dread  of  a  future  war;  that  this  dread 
lays  a  cold  hand  upon  their  efforts  to  help 
themselves;  and  that  pessimism  and  mental 
uncertainty  seriously  affect  the  processes  of 
day-to-day  living.  The  paralyzing  fear  of 
world  war  III  seems  to  make  Europe  a  moral 
void  which  no  quantity  of  material  aid  from 
the  United  States  can  entirely  fill. 

Thus,  once  again,  we  encounter  the  basic 
truth  that  the  moral  factors,  the  spiritual 
Issues  override  and  dominate  whatever  phys- 
ical goods  and  forces  we  control  with  our 
hands. 

I  emphasize  and  underscore  this  point  lest 
our  values  turn  topsy-turvy— lest  we  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  merely  material 
strength.    To  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 

are  a  moral  people,  that  we  have — above  all 

a  moral  purpose  to  serve  in  the  world,  Is  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin.  In- 
deed. It  is  to  imitate  the  Kremlin;  for  Com- 
munists are  the  ones  who  have  made  ma- 
terialism Into  a  religion.  Being  materialists, 
they  fear  our  physical  power.  I  am  convinced,' 
far  less  than  that  spiritual  power  which  only 
a  free  democracy  can  generate  and  which 
baffles  and  confuses  them  and  accounts  for 
their  cravenly  iron  curtain. 

There  is  a  downright  military  peril  for 
America  and  the  free  world  if  we  think  tco 
much  In  narrow  military  terms.    Our  moral 
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position  In  the  world  U  tracscendently  Im- 
portant. It  means  more,  infinitely  more,  than 
the  machines  we  export  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  B-29  airplanes  we  export  under 
the  mllitiiry-assistance  program.  Where  we 
should  have  given  first  emphasis  to  making 
known  our  moral  attitudes  and  our  basic  de- 
pendence upon  things  of  the  spirit,  we  have 
left  the  world  to  speculate — we  have  largely 
taken  for  granted  that  our  good  faith  would 
be  recognized  abroad  despite  the  hymns  of 
hate  which  communism  has  trumpeted 
against  us  for  more  than  30  years. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  empty  stomachs  must  Idc  filled 
If  minds  are  not  to  become  victimized  by  evil 
philosophies.  I  am  keenly  aware  that  troops 
armed  with  pltchforlts  and  broomsticks, 
however  righteous  the  principles  for  which 
they  fight,  cannot  halt  an  opponent  armed 
with  modern  tools  of  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  so  well  aware 
of  the  tribute  that  must  t>e  paid  to  Caesar 
that  I  am  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
our  effort  In  the  field  of  atomic  weapons. 
Less  than  one-fortieth  of  our  total  military 
spending  since  the  recent  war  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose — and  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  budgets.  To  he  on 
the  safe  side,  the  scale  of  our  atomic  pro- 
gram should  be  Increased.  In  the  field  of 
civil  defense  against  atomic  attack,  to  cite 
another  example.  I  favor  sane  and  sober  and 
realistic  measures  to  reduce  American 
vulnerability.  Our  people  must  be  told  what 
to  do  in  case  an  atomic  emergency  should 
overtake  us. 

But  beyond  all  else,  we  must  work  and 
strive  for  a  just  peace.  We  must  test  every 
possibility.  We  must  travel  down  every 
avenue  leading  directly  or  indirectly  toward 
our  goal.  Discouragement  must  not  dampen 
our  efforts  but  Instead  cause  their  flames  to 
burn  more  brightly.  As  a  moral  people 
guided  by  conscience,  we  have  no  other 
choice. 

In  that  spirit,  several  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives Joined  me  yesterday  In  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  before  the  Congress.  Thla 
resolution  springs  from  the  dictates  of  our 
own  personal  consciences.  We  hope  and  t)e- 
lleve  that  It  voices  the  conscience  of 
America. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  resolution  itself: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it 

-Resolved  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assembled.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  Join  In  a  great  moral  crusade  for 
peace  and  freedom; 

•That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
advocate  and  recommend  an  Immediate  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  single  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  armaments  race  by  speeding  agree- 
ment upon  effective  and  enforceable  dlssrma. 
ment  and  control  covering  conventional 
armaments,  biological  and  chemical  agenta, 
and  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

"Be  it  further 

-Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  tangible  evidence  of  its  good  faith, 
pledge  Itself  to  appropriate  and  to  make 
available  to  the  United  Nations — when  an 
effective  and  enforceable  system  of  world- 
wide disarmament  and  control  takes  effect — 
all  sums  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  upon  weapons  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
such  sums  to  be  expended  by  the  United 
Nations  for  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  technical  assistance  programs  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  and  general  economic 
aid  and  assistance  to  all  war-ravaged  coun- 
tries." 

We.  the  sponsoring  Congressmen,  are  con- 
▼inced  that  the  world's  destiny  is  at  a  turn- 
ing point.  We  hold  that  decent  men  must 
act.  or  events  will  act  for  them.  We.  the 
spothoring  Congressmen,  resolutely  oppose 
any    sign    of    American    weakness    and    any 


Blackening  of  our  Nation's  firm  determina- 
tion to  keep  strong  so  long  as  the  arms  rac« 
continues.  We  just  as  resolutely  advocat« 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  it  those 
effective  safeguards  which  will  halt  the  arms 
race  and  harness  nature's  forces  aolely  for 
human  ennoblement. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  our  resolution.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  holds  an  early  meet- 
ing to  discxiss  disarmament  and  control  of 
atomic  weapons,  we  may  make  progress  to- 
ward an  honorable  and  fair  solution.  If  the 
plan  set  forth  In  the  resolution  is  actually 
accepted,  if  the  arms  race  is  effectively 
stopped,  if  the  Iron  curtain  gives  way,  if  an 
open  world  is  achieved,  the  same  money  that 
we  would  have  spent  upon  sterile  weapons 
win  be  devoted,  for  a  5-year  period,  to  helping 
others  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion and  gooid  will. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  efforts  fail,  at 
least  we  will  have  continued  to  try,  at  least 
It  will  be  recognized  everywhere,  even  behind 
the  Iron  curtain,  that  Americans  are  first  and 
foremost  a  moral  people,  a  people  with  a 
moral  purpose,  a  people  who  scorn  expe- 
diency and  act  according  to  high  principles. 

It  Is  time  for  free  men  to  speak  out.  It  la 
time  to  call  people  everywhere  to  join  In  that 
crusade  of  the  spirit  which  alone  wUl  estab- 
lish a  just  and  secvire  peace.  It  Is  time — 
while  time  remains — for  free  men  to  make 
known  the  profound  sincerity  of  their  desire 
for  peace  with  justice — end  their  willingness 
to  do  their  share  and  more  In  achieving  It. 


Axle  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinols.    Mr.  Speaker, 

for  the  past  weeks  we  have  seen  Wash- 
ington and  particularly  the  Capitol 
visited  by  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  from 
all  over  the  United  States  upon  sight- 
seeing tours.  We  may  have  wondered 
whether  these  boys  and  girls,  our  citi- 
zens of  the  future  have  seen  more  than 
monuments  and  magnificent  buildings. 
If  this  be  all,  we  may  have  wondered 
whether  these  boys  and  girls  might  have 
acquired  a  deeper  concept  of  the  mean- 
ing of  their  country.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  realize  that  many  of  them 
at  least  saw  beyond  monuments  and 
buildings.  There  comes  to  me  the  theme 
written  by  a  young  lad  of  14  years  of 
age.  Heaton  Dickson  Buckley,  of  /lack- 
sonville,  111.,  following  his  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. This  so  clearly  mirrors  the 
deeper  thought  of  our  young  people  that 
I  feel  It  worthy  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  theme  is  entitled  "Axle  of  Liberty" 
and  is  as  follows : 

When  I  got  home  from  my  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  everybody  wanted  to  know  If 
I  had  had  a  good  time,  what  I  thotight  of 
Lincoln's  Memorial,  Jefferson's  Memorial. 
Washington's  Monument  and  the  National 
Capitol.  I  wrote  themes  on  the  places  just 
mentioned.  I  tried  to  put  Into  words  what 
I  had  seen,  but  for  some  reason  I  couldn't. 
I  couldn't  write  about  one  particular  thing 
because  what  I  had  seen  could  not  be  put 


under  the  heading  Lincoln's  Memorial  and 
only  Lincoln's  Memorial  or  Jefferson's  Me- 
morial and  only  Jefferson's  Memorial.  What 
I  had  aeen  Included  aU  of  them.  I  saw  a 
vision,  a  picture,  an  Idea  of  something 
which  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

Happenings  can  be  and  are  divided  into 
two  different  groups.  They  are  past  and 
present.  Things  which  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened or  have  not  yet  come,  are  in  the  fu- 
ture. Thus,  we  have  established  three  head- 
ings— past,  present,  and  future.  My  vision 
was  based  on  these  three  divisions  of  time 
or  happenings. 

When  I  observed  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials  and  Washington's  Monument,  I 
was  not  looking  at  monuments  or  a  memor- 
ial to  men  but  a  memorial  to  the  foundation 
of  liberty.    This  foundation  Is  a  sturdy  one. 

When  I  visited  the  National  Capitol,  It 
was  a  thrilling  experience  and,  it  stuck  in 
my  mind.  Tet  I  couldn't,  just  ka  I  couldn't 
with  the  others,  write  about  the  Capitol  and 
tell  what  I  had  seen  for  it  was  also  part  of 
my  vision.  The  Capitol  Is  a  livmg  monu- 
ment yet  unfinished  in  the  building  of  lib- 
erty. Much  responsibility  rests  on  the 
building  at  this  point. 

You  say  what  part  of  Washington.  D.  C« 
represents  the  future?  Ill  tell  you — noth- 
ing does.  It's  the  past  and  the  present 
added  together  that  makes  the  futiire.  The 
way  in  which  we  the  stone  layers  of  the 
present  lay  our  stones  of  llt)erty  will  affect, 
in  a  strikingly  large  way,  how  this  tempi* 
ends. 

Prom  this  symtxjlic  temple  of  liberty.  w« 
have  a  well-rounded  pictvire  of  Washington. 
D.  C. — not,  in  a  sense,  Washington  the  Na- 
tional Capital  or  Washington  the  city  at 
beauty,  but  as  Weishlngton,  an  axle  on  whlclk 
the  wheel  of  lit>erty  Is  and  wUl  be  turning — 
a  city  that  is  the  crossroads  of  liberty,  past* 
present,  and  futvire. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  American  LeatW 
Glove  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  on  behalf  of  the 
American  leather  glove  industry. 

I  am  appearing  today  to  lend  the  weight 
Of  my  voice  in  corroboration  of  the  testi- 
mony which  you  wiU  shortly  hear  presented 
by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
leather  glove  Industry. 

It  is  significant  at  the  outset  that  you 
wUl  hear  not  only  from  the  representatives 
of  management,  but  also  from  the  officers 
of  the  labor  unions  representing  practically 
the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  industry 
and  from  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  both  Glovers- 
vllle  and  Johnstown.  N.  Y.,  and  the  mayor* 
of  both  of  those  cities.  In  the  memory  of 
anyone  in  the  industry,  this  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  representation  that 
the  American  glovemaklng  Industry  and 
communities  have  ever  sent  to  Waishlngton 
to  appear  at   any   governmental   hearing. 

The  reason  for  their  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  effort  is  the  result  of  their  keen 
aw^areness  that  the  future  life  of  the  In- 
dustry  is   intimately   dependent    upon   the 
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7«m  «nk*  ••  to  vhcibcr  or  not  jtm 
wta  DcgoOM*  fxirtbcr  tariff  cuts  on  Im- 
ported I«*t2»er  <lress  ftores  when  tou  meet 
with  tiiC  Rpr«arQiaUv9  of  oiher  luiuo&s  at 
lUrquay.  Kmtoii.  tbM  Stptember. 
Tb*  tutamrj  la  qnMlinn  is  ooa  of  tb* 
UMi  emnttfy.  It  vm  — fWlihed 
M  tbe  result  of  trad*  with  tb*  Indtana 
te  iqipcr  Krv  Tork  8tat«  In  pre-RrroIu> 
taoBarr  days.  The  re<rms:t«  skills  in  rut- 
ttaf  and  wwtn<  leather  gU;Tcs  bare  been 
dovn  by  geuaratlona  tram  father 
and.  In  Ftiltm  Oeanty.  N.  T^  alone, 
yraettcaCj  the  entlr*  teooamj  at  orer  50  000 
peoQie  to  dlrectlT  dHJUMJMf  iwc  the  Tel- 
far*  and  profTvas  ot  tbM  Iwlulij.  Ttus  u 
alan  true  c:  n-.acT  nnall  cuoiuiunttlei  ta 
tlM  lOddte  West,  tbrougbout  Wkaeoattn  and 


•a  tiM  cxtrrent  fasbion  acceptance  of 
fabric  (rkyvcs,  which  has  narrowed  the  market 
for  leather  gloves,  leaving  it  all  the  more 
susceptible   to  the   effects  of   under   priced 


"^ 


t,  as  to  tbs  nature  of  the  In- 
r.  H  sbo«M  b*  apparot  to  pan.  after 
to  tbc  vartous  reprassntatlTes.  that 
It  Is  esMtlT  the  type  of  tadustry  which  we 
fix<^|wt  do  evcrytbtnc  pomiM*  to  maictain  In 
*^»««  eountrr.  It  bas  bad  a  btstory  of  amtca- 
K*  labor  reUticns.  It  is  operated  on  a  fac- 
tory baaasw  wlb  coooooutact  rules  and  regu- 
latleos  for  tbe  bealtb,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  tts  OBplOTMS.  as  asttbUshed  by  the  States 
of  Mew  Talk  and  Wlauuusin.  two  of  the  most 
|iim.iiailTi  States  m  the  Union,  especially 
mt  to  beneficial  labor  legislation. 

It  ts  an  Industry  which  offers  the  worker 
a  lifetime  opportunity  for  employment.  He 
to  not  discarded  at  mature  age  as  are  workers 
In  the  heavier  industries,  but  retains  his  abil- 
ity to  earn  a  living  and  his  dignity  as  an 
Independent  human  being. 

It  Wis  revealed  by  the  survey  made  by  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  that  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  workers  are  in  the  age  group  38 
to  87.  It  IS  important  to  note  that  this  Is 
the  group  In  which  we  find  all  those  people 
who  are  ordinarily  well  established  in  the 
community.  By  and  large,  they  own  their 
own  homes,  have  families,  and  work  at  a 
skilled  trade.  Such  people  maKe  up  the 
backbone  of  our  country,  and  It  would  not 
be  consistent  to  force  such  people  to  break 
up  their  homes  and  move  to  larger  industrial 
areas  to  begin  their  working  life  anew  as 
unskilled  laborers  at  lower  wages;  but  that  is 
exactly  the  prospect  they  must  face  if  they 
are  to  be  thrown  Into  competition  with  the 
product  of  foreign  lat)or. 

Such  was  never  the  Intention  of  Congress 
In  1934  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
delegated  certain  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  negotiate  with 
other  nations  from  time  to  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  or  lowering  the  rates  In  our 
tariff  structure 

During  1929.  Congress  conducted  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  exhaustive  hearings  as  to 
tariff  rates  to  be  set  on  every  Item  In  the 
schedule.  At  those  hearings  the  opinions 
of  the  speakers  for  every  industry  were  heard 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
translated  Into  the  much-maligned  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  It  was  conceded  then  that  the 
rates  so  set  were  Incorporated  In  the  Tariff 
Act  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  American 
Industry,  to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  direct  labor 
abroad  and  similar  costs  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  differential 
Is  great  and  that,  unless  some  equalizing 
device  Is  maintained  year  In  and  year  out.  it 
would  be  patently  unfair  to  expect  the  Amer- 
ican producer  or  the  American  worker  to 
compete  »ith  the  products  of  other  coun- 
trtos.  the  earnings  of  whose  workers  reflect 
a  lower  conception  of  living  standards. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  at  this  point  to 
go  Into  the  detailed  facta  and  ftgurea  which 
point  up  the  striking  Inequity  inherent  In 
bargaining  away  the  tariff  rales  which  «s 
have  to  enable  the  leather-glove  Industry  to 
survive  as  a  unit  of  our  economic  set-up. 

The  leather-glove  Industry  today  Is  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  o'.hor  ad.erse  conditions. 


It  ts  an  Industry  which  has  no  giant  pro- 
ducers, but  rather  ts  made  up  of  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  smaller  companies 
which,  over  tbe  years,  have  proven  to  be 
highly  competitive:  and.  as  a  result,  has  given 
the  American  consuming  public  the  finest 
value  p>OfisibIe,  as  the  result  of  its  Ingenuity. 

Tbe  end  product  cf  these  adverse  condi- 
tions to  seen  m  the  deplorable  condition  of 
unemployment  now  being  suffered  by  this 
industry,  and  It  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
gro&sest  economic  Injustice  to  ask  the  work- 
ers in  this  Industry  at  this  time  to  accept 
the  results  of  even  the  smallest  percentage 
of  reduction  in  their  tariff  rates. 

Since  the  matter  is  before  you,  I  would 
take  it  upon  myself  to  suggest  that  you  nego- 
tiate for  a  higher  tariff  on  leather  gloves, 
rather  than  to  give  any  consideration  what- 
soever to  negotiating  a  single  tariff  cut.  I 
say  I  would  do  that,  except  for  the  fact  that 
I  would  In  no  way  wish  to  jeopardize  the 
precarious  position  of  this  Indtistry  today  by 
even  suggesting  that  the  matter  l)e  broached 
at  the  bargaining  table  at  Torquay.  I  would 
rather  ask  that  you  drop  the  question  of 
lowered  tariff  rates  on  leather  gloves  from 
your  agenda. 


Real  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   .MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  of 
June  6,  1950: 

Real   Fheedom 

In  his  speech  before  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  Oliver  Emmerich,  of 
McComb.  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter  of  freedom.  The  greatest  problem  of 
this  decade,  he  said.  Is  saving  freedom — not 
freedom  In  aesthetic  terms  but  common  or- 
dinary day-by-day  liberty  where  a  man 
stands  on  his  own  feet  and  the  Nation  leans 
on  him. 

Now,  Pre.sldent  Triunan  and  all  the  pro- 
ponents of  Government  working  aggressively 
for  the  people  can  talk  all  they  want  about 
the  new  freedom.  ab<jut  democracy  meaning 
security,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
fear  and  so  on. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  democracy  has  no 
goal;  It  Is  a  way  of  life.  Our  republican  form 
of  Government  was  njt  established  to  bring 
about  a  certain  state  of  affairs;  It  was  es- 
tablished to  prevent  the  bringing  about  of  a 
certain  state  of  affairs.  1.  e.,  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  true  that  throughout  all  history  man- 
kind has  struggled  for  freedom  but.  It  was 
freedom  from  restrictions  on  the  Individual, 
not  the  kind  of  pseudo-freedom  in  which  the 
Individual  Is  made  a  cog  in  the  wheel  of 
society  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  all  at 
the  expense  of  a  few. 

It  Is  the  freedom,  as  Emmerich  pointed 
out.  for  a  man  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  with- 
out our  aid  or  interference  from  the  Govern- 
ment. When  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least,  he 
meant  that  whenever  a  government  at- 
tempted to  do  more  than  the  absolute  mini- 


mum It  tended  to  interfere  In  private  affalrt 
and  to  become  oppressive. 

The  only  freedom  worth  the  use  of  the  term 
Is  that  state  of  affairs  in  which  men  are  left 
alone  by  their  government;  when  they  are 
free  not  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do, 
when  they  are  free  to  starve  If  they  wish, 
not  work  If  they  so  desire,  and  when  they  are 
free  to  die  without  becoming  the  subject  of 
some  bureau  or  Federal  agent  who  probes 
into  private  affairs  beiore  the  casket  has  been 
laid  in  the  grave. 


EJucaticn  Under  the  GI  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITZD  STATES 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
young  Philadelphian.  Ralph  A.  Dungan. 
Jr.,  teUing  me  of  his  gratitude  to  the 
American  people  for  the  college  course 
he  has  just  completed  under  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  young 
man.  who  spent  36  months  in  the  Naval 
Air  Corps,  has  spoken  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  been  able  to  attend  school  under 
the  GI  bill  after  leaving  the  services. 

He  sees  clearly  that  his  newly  acquired 
training  will  assist  him  throushout  his 
life  in  playing  the  role  of  a  responsible, 
active  citizen  in  our  democracy.  He  sees 
clearly  that  the  American  people  wanted 
to  make  it  possible  for  him — and  for  the 
other  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  our  armed  services — 
to  have  the.^e  opportunities  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  educations  which  the 
war  had  interrupted. 

So.  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe 
Mr.  Duncan  has  spoken  for  so  many  vet- 
erans, I  wish  to  call  his  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  7,  1950. 
Hon.  Francis  J.  Mters, 

Senate  OUice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sen.mob  Myexs:  As  you  know  this 
week  marks  for  many  young  men  and  women 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  studies  at  the 
university  level  and  the  awarding  of  academic 
degrees.  I  am  one  of  those  whose  good  for- 
tune it  will  be  to  receive  a  degree. 

It  Is  not  without  some  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion then  that  I  look  back  on  the  past  few 
years  and  forward  also.  I  have  been  able  to 
go  through  cjllcge  under  Public  Law  346 
and  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Nation  which  has  made  this  possible.  I  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  you  then  as  a  symbol  of 
those  who  have  made  my  education  possible. 

To  me  the  so-called  GI  bill  was  not  some- 
thing due  those  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  because  such  service  Is  an  Implied 
obligation  of  citizenship.  It  was.  however, 
a  great  Indication  of  the  thanks  of  our  peo- 
ple for  the  time  and  other  sacrifice  made  by 
many   young   men — regardless   of    Its    other 


Implications.  And  so  It  Is  at  this  time  that 
I,  as  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  great  gift, 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation.  This  Is  a 
simple  thank  you  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  having  provided  me  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  college  education.  I 
might  add  that  also  due  to  their  generosity 
I  shall  pursue  graduate  study  for  one  more 
year. 

Beyond  the  realm  of  gratitude  one  won- 
ders what  one  can  or  will  do  with  the  talent 
and  education  which  Is  given.  This  much 
can  be  said.  I  trust  that  the  faith  mani- 
fested by  the  Congress  representing  the  peo- 
ple and  the  hard  work  of  my  teachers  will 
bear  fruit  and  it  is  my  constant  prayer  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  in  my  lifetime  in 
proportion  as  It  has  been  given  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  Duncan.  Jr. 


The  McMahoa  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  coNNTcnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7\  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  McMahcn  R.esoIution," 
published  in  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  of  June  10,  19cO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    McMahon    Reeolution 

Senator  Bhien  McM.^hon  has  Joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  both  parties 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  to  encourage  "the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  Join  In  a  great  moral 
crusade  for  peace  and  freedom."  This  reso- 
lution implements  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  In  the  Senate  some  time  ago  that 
the  United  States  offer  to  transfer  $10,000.- 
000.000  a  year  for  5  years  for  armaments  to 
world-wlcie  peacetime  developments  through 
the  United  Nations.  If  other  nations  Includ- 
ing Russia  would  cut  their  arms  expendi- 
tures accordingly. 

The  resolution  Just  introduced  goes  still 
further  In  proposing  to  transfer  all  United 
States  armament  'unds  to  the  UN  "when  an 
effective  and  enforceable  system  of  world- 
wide disarmament  and  control  takes  efftct." 
Such  funds,  no  longer  needed  for  armament. 
are  to  be  expended  by  the  UN  "for  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy,  technical  as- 
sistance programs  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  general  economic  aid  and  assistance  to 
all  war-ravaged  countries." 

The  McMahon  resolution,  referred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  which 
the  Senator  is  a  member,  will  of  course  stir 
up  extended  debate  both  pro  and  con.  The 
chance  that  Russia  will  promite  in  any  fore- 
ceeable  future  to  disarm  seems  remote  in- 
deed. Many  will  say  with  much  evidence 
on  their  side  that  even  If  she  did  promise, 
the  treaty  would  be  worthless. 

Senator  McMahons  Idea,  we  Infer,  Is  to 
make  a  bold  move  In  the  war  of  ideas.  Com- 
petent American  observers  have  recently  re- 
ported from  Europe  and  Asia  the  disquieting 
news  that  the  peoples  of  these  strategic 
areas.  In  the  main,  are  believing  the  Soviet 
propaganda  against  the  United  States  as  an 
Imperialistic  war-mongerlng  nation.  Such 
a  resolution  rs  Senator  McMahon  offers,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  would  put  the  United 
States  officially  on  record  as  desiring  peace 


and  offering  to  help  backward  and  war- 
ravaged  countries'  through  the  United  Na- 
tions with  tbe  huge  sums  that  would  other- 
wise go  Into  an  arms  race. 

"No  nation  can  afford  an  arms  race  In  the 
atomic  era."  Senator  McMahon  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview  and  he  quoted  Prime  Minister 
Llaquat  All  Khan  of  Pakistan,  a  recent  visi- 
tor to  the  United  States,  as  saying:  "The 
people  of  the  East  believe  that  you  are  In- 
terested only  In  making  war  on  Russia  and 
not  In  the  improvement  of  the  way  cf  life 
and  the  stardards  of  living  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  Europe." 

Such  a  declaration  as  the  Senator  has  now 
pr-poFCd  would  be  a  dramatic  rebuttal  by 
Congress  to  the  propaganda  contention  that 
we  are  bent  on  war. 

Suppose  Congress  passes  the  resolution. 
Would  news  of  this  action  pierce  the  iron 
curtain  and  what  would  be  Its  effect  on  rank- 
and-file  Russians?  We  are  confident  that 
such  electrifying  nsws  would  pierce  the  Iron 
curtain  at  numberless  points  within  a  few 
hours.  As  to  the  reception  the  Russian  peo- 
ple would  give  to  a  bona  flde  offer  to  disarm 
and  turn  the  maddening  flow  of  wealth  and 
energy  Into  peaceful  channels.  George  Ken- 
nan,  long-time  resident  In  Russia  and  coun- 
sellor to  the  State  Department,  has  recently 
said: 

•"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the 
stream  of  casual  conversation  among  Rtissian 
people  anywhere,  en  the  streets.  In  the  parks. 
in  the  public  conveyances,  to  confirm  that 
an  Impressive  number  of  Russian  people  still 
believe  profoundly  In  certain  Ebstractions 
such  as  decency,  honesty.  kindllncEs  and 
loyalty  In  the  relations  between  Individuals, 
whereas  In  the  official  mind  these  things  are 
not  supposed  to  be  abstractions  at  all  but 
only  something  relative  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
aims  of  the  party. 

"But  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  there  Is 
a  moral  life  being  led  under  the  noses  cf  the 
regime  and  despite  anything  the  regime  may 
do  to  stop  It,  Individual  moral  concepts 
cannot  remain  permanently  separable  from 
the  problem  of  how  man  treats  man  within 
the  framework  of  state  power." 

World  War  II  historians  have  chronicled 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  found  millions 
of  Ukrainians  and  other  Ru.<56laiis  In  revolt 
against  their  masters  in  the  Kremlin  and  as 
they  advanced  toward  Stalingrad,  they  armed 
and  organized  whole  divisions  of  these  Slavs 
who  hoped  Stalin  and  his  gang  would  be 
turned  cut. 

Even  the  schemers  and  fanatics  of  the  Po- 
litburo could  not  mobilize  their  own  people 
against  the  west,  much  less  conquer  the 
world  for  communism,  if  the  basic  truth 
that  American  wants  peace  not  war,  could 
be  planted  in  millions  of  Russian  minds  and 
hearts.  Is  this  result  Impossible  for  the  free 
west? 


Alaska  and  Hawaii  Statehood  Bilh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  CONNEcnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Saturday,  June  10,  with 
respect  to  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  state- 
hood bills: 

VOTS  Tbis  Sessioh 

Per  more  than  a  month  the  United  8tatea 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  has  been  sitting  on  the  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  statehood  bills. 

Now  the  committee  Is  reported  getting 
ready  to  vote  next  week.  Indications  are  It 
will  send  out  either  the  two  House-passed 
measures  (one  for  each  Territory),  or  two 
substitutes  with  minor  revisions  to  meet 
some  of  the  statehood  opposition  arguments. 

It's  about  time.  Further  delay  would  be 
Inexcusable.  When  It  comes  to  fulfilling 
self-imposed  obligations  to  foreign  nations, 
this  country  has  shown  It  can  act  fast.  It 
should  not  thumb  twiddle  and  dawdle  over 
promises  to  American  citizens. 

Tlie  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  Amer- 
ican citizens.  And  statehood  has  been 
promised  to  them.  Both  the  Democrats  and 
Republican  platforms  pledged  It.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors  and  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  of  the  11  Western  Statea 
unanimously  approved  It. 

Besides,  there  Is  the  American  tradition  of 
granting  statehood  to  Territories  which  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  and  capable  of 
governing  themselves. 

More  than  a  month  ago  President  Truman 
said  that  "the  need  (for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waiian statehood)  is  more  tirgent  today  than 
ever  before.  •  •  •  By  such  action  we  will 
not  only  promote  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  two  Territories,  but  also  great- 
ly strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation  ttM 
a  whole." 

The  Senate  committee  should  report  out 
the  bills  next  week,  and  the  Senate's  Demo- 
cratic leadership  should  bring  them  to  pas- 
sage by  an  early  vote. 


Skinning  a  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E8 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  of 
June  7,  1950: 

Skinning  a  Cat 

United  States  Supreme  Court  member* 
demonstrated  Monday  that  there  Is  more 
than  one  way  lo  skin  a  cat.  Refusing  to 
consld!!r  the  Constitution — this  is  getting  to 
be  a  habit,  isn't  It? — the  Court  majority  de- 
cided that  Negroes  could  not  be  banned  from 
or  segregated  in  railroad  dining  cars. 

Basis  for  the  ruling  is  the  old  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  which  is  a  lot  more  ambigu- 
ous upon  t'ne  subject  of  free  enterprise  than 
the  broad  terms  of  the  Constitution.  The 
act  prohibits  prejudice  against  any  traveler. 

Of  course,  this  ambiguous  phrase  could 
mean  or  not  mean  a  thousand  different 
things,  but  In  order  to  fvirther  the  policies 
of  the  administration  in  power  the  Cotirt 
applied  It  to  eating  facilities.  And  in  so 
doing  It  put  a  strict  Interpretation  on  a 
lix)se  phrase.  They  not  only  decided  that  a 
Negro  should  be  allowed  to  eat  in  a  dining 
car;  they  also  decided  that  he  could  not 
be  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  car. 

Any  schoolboy  knows  that  there  is  noth- 
ing In  the  United  States  Constitution  per- 
taiiiing  to  dining  cars.  There  Is  a  great 
deal,  on  the  other  hand,  pertaining  to  pri- 
vate property,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  other  acts  have  disregarded  that. 

The  refusal  of  the  Court  to  consider  seg- 
regation in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  la 
a  virtual  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Jus- 
tices that  they  do  not  want  to  endanger  the 
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whole  fabric  of   malicious   legislation   upon 
which  our  brand  oX  socialism  is  built. 

The  Court  even  reJused  to  use  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  basis  for  a  ruling  on  segrega- 
tion of  Neproes  In  higher  education.  You 
get  the  pclnt:  the  Court  Just  Ignores  the 
Constitution. 


Address  of  Cadet  Donald  E.  Chaney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  uissouKi 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTS 

Mcvday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi<»5iOn  to  extend  my  rema:  t;  in  the 
Rr:cr.D.  I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  include  a 
speech  given  by  Donald  E.  Chaney.  of 
Branson.  Mo  ,  who  is  a  cadet  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  Donald  i.";  18  years  old,  a  na- 
tive Mi-siourian.  and  ha^  been  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  3  years.  Last 
year  he  was  cho.-en  by  the  Missouri  wing 
and  national  heridquarters  to  be  one  of  25 
Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  to  represent  this 
country  on  the  exchange  program  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England. 
G?n.  Lucas  V.  Beau,  national  commander 
of  the  CAP.  heard  Donald  speak  during  a 
visit  to  the  Missouri  ning  and  invited 
him  to  speak  at  the  congressional  dinner. 

I  had  Uie  privilege  and  honor  of  at- 
tending the  congiesslonal  dinner  here  in 
Wa.-hington  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Donald  for  an  excellent  speech 
and  also  to  commend  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
for  the  excellent  work  this  group  is  do- 
ing: 

General  Beau,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  CivU  Air  Patrol,  when  Gen- 
eral Beau  requested  me  to  speak  tonight,  he 
•fked  for  a  5-minutc  address  on  my  expe- 
riences end  impressions  during  my  visit  to 
Klgiaad  on  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  exchange 
program:  however,  as  a  good  many  of  ycu 
have  had  much  the  same  experience  as  I, 
that  Is.  traveling  In  a  foreign  country,  I  have 
chocen  to  dwell  on  my  Impressions  rather 
than  my  experiences. 

I  think  that  the  main  thine  that  Impressed 
me  about  the  Brltl£h   people   was  the   fact 
that    they    were    a    number    of    individuals. 
Befcre  my  vlhit  to  Great  Britain,  1  hcd  always 
plc'urcd  the  people  of  that  country'  as  one 
Individual,  as  John  Bull,  the  man  with  the 
stovepipe   hat   and   the   union   jack   on   hU 
ahlrt    front.      Now.    after    my    visit    to    the 
United  Kingdom,  when  I  think  of  the  British. 
I  think  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  whom 
I  had   the   pleasure  of   meeting   while   ever 
there-.    Por  Instance,  there  was  Johnny  Haw. 
John  was  one  of  the  Engluh  air  cadets  com- 
ing  to  America   on   the   exchange    program. 
Oae  day,   before   he   left,   we   w<r«   walking 
through  Uxbridge  and  he  was  pointing  out 
to  me  the  various  points  of   interest  when 
suddenly  be  said,  "Don,  Us  a  great  Idea.  thU 
Idea  of  the  air  cadets  of  one  country  visiting 
another  cour.iry.     Just  think  of  how  many 
wars  could  ha\e  been  prevented  If  the  people 
of  the  two  warring  nations  could  have  met. 
known,  and  have  come  to  underitand  each 
other."     I  think  the  reason   why   our  Civil 
Air  Patrol  exchange  program  is  great  Is  be- 
cause   it    prcmotes   understandlnj,'   betweea 
nations,    and    therefore    peace    be' ween    na- 
tions.    My  trip  to  Great  Britain  was  one  of 
the  greatest  gifu  of  my  life,  not  only  because 
It   gave  me  a  broader  education  and  more 
exi-erience*.  but  also  because  It  gave  me  a 


deeper  understanding  of  the  people  of  other 
nations,  and  made  me  realize  that  they  are 
human  beings  Just  like  myself,  and  therefore 
capable  of  blundering  just  as  I  do. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
when  the  Royal  Air  Force  flew  us  over  in 
Germany,  and  we  could  look  down  and  see 
the  bombed-cut  cities  and  the  fields  pitted 
with  shell  holes,  and  we  could  see  with  our 
own  eyes  the  destruction  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  that  country  because  It  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  allow  Itself  to  come 
under  the  rule  of  a  dictatorship;  then,  I 
apprec'ated  more  than  I  had  ever  before 
appreciated — the  United  States  of  America. 


Hearmgt  Before  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

CF  PENNSTLV.\.NI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  ofBcial  ver- 
batim transcript  of  hearings  before  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday. 
June  6,  1950: 

Hf.\rincs  on  the  SutPFN.^s  or  Mfhvv'in  K. 
Hart,  Edw.\rd  A  Rcmelt.  and  Joseph  P. 
K.fMp  To  Produce  Ceet.^in  Financi.*l 
Records  (H.  R    293) 

House  of  REPaEsENTATivES, 

Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  Lobbying  Activities. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  6,  1950. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10:40  o'clock  a.  m  .  in  the  caucus  room.  Old 
House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Frank  Buchan- 
an   (chairman!    presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Buchanan 
(chairman).  Lanham,  Albert,  Brown,  and 
OHara. 

Also  present :  Benedict  F.  FltzGerald,  com- 
mittee counsel. 

The  Chairm.-.n.  The  committee  will  come 
to  order. 

Today.  June  6,  1950.  at  this  appointed  time. 
Merwln  K.  Hart.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  and 
Joseph  P.  Kamp  have  been  directed  by  sub- 
p?na.  Issued  May  25.  1950.  and  signed  by  me 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities  by  authority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  and  to  bring  with  them 
certain  records: 

( 1  I  The  name  and  address  of  each  per.son 
(Includes  any  Individual,  partnership,  corpo- 
ration, association,  or  other  organization*  or 
group)  from  whom  a  total  of  $1,000  or  more 
h.is  been  received  by  the  council  during  the 
p-rlod  January  1.  1947.  to  May  1,  1050,  for  any 
purpoee.  including  but  not  limited  to  (a) 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets. 
and  other  literature;  (b)  contributions;' 
(c)  loans; 

(2 1  As  to  each  such  person  (includes  any 
Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  organization  or  group)  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  each  payment 
Which  formed  a  part  of  the  total  of  $1,000  or 
more. 

The  subpena  was  regularly  served  on  these 
witnesses  on  the  26th  and  27th  day  of  May 
1950,  by  Benedict  P  FltzGerald  (exhibits  1,  2. 
and  3.  and  the  certified  retiu-ns  of  such  sub- 
penas  by  Benedict  F.  FltzGerald » .  I  am  now 
offering  thete  subpenas  as  part  of  the  record. 


(Exhibits   1.  2.   and  3   were  received  Into 

the  files  of  the  committee  ) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  today  Is  of  ut- 
most Importance.  If  the  witnesses  produce 
the  requested  and  required  Information,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  will 
continue  Its  study  of  these  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

If  the  witnesses  fall  to  produce  the  re- 
quired evidence  and  Information,  then  this 
committee  must  determine  what  action  it 
should  take  with  reference  to  the  Informa- 
tion It  may  require  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  its  Investigation  and  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Personally,  and  as  chairman  of  the  ccm- 
mittce.  I  deem  the  Information  sought  from 
these  witnesses  as  absolutely  necessary.  In 
previous  hearings  some  of  the  committee, 
Including  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, made  a  similar  inquiry  from  witnesses 
and  declared  publicly  that  such  information 
is  Important  and  necessary. 

How  could  this  committee  function,  study, 
and  ascertain  how  lobbying  activities  Influ- 
ence, encourage,  promote,  or  retard  legisla- 
tion without  the  information  such  as  we 
seek  from  these  witnesses? 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment and  Dr.  Rumely  are  registered  un- 
der the  Lobbying  Act.  So  Is  the  National 
Economic  Council  and  Merwln  K.  Hart.  The 
Constitutional  Educational  League  and 
Joseph  Kamp  are  not  registered.  Dr.  Rumely 
and  Joseph  Kamp  have  previously.  In  con- 
gressional Investigations,  declined  to  give 
congressional  committees  information 
sought  by  those  committees.  As  a  result  of 
such  noncompliance  and  perhaps  defiance, 
of  these  two  men,  they  were  both  Indicted. 
Dr.  Rumely  was  twice  tried  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Jo.^eph  Kamp  was  tried  and  con- 
victed for  such  defiance  and  his  conviction 
has  recently  beer  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  citizenry  of  the  United  States,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  public  press  are 
ever  watchful  of  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee. All  want  to  know,  must  know,  and 
are  entitled  to  know  how  Congress  Is  In- 
fluenced—what attempts  are  made  to  Influ- 
ence Congress. 

If  any  organization,  whether  It  be  regis- 
tered as  a  lobby  or  not.  is  doing  an  objec- 
tive Job  to  attain  its  particular  ends  and 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their  purposes 
and  motives,  the  men  and  women  who  sup- 
port the  organization  financir.lly  have  no 
reason  to  fear  from  this  committee  or  from 
the  CongreEs  the  recording  of  their  names 
and  their  activities  as  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

If  the  lobby  seeks  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic by  indirection  through  the  sale  of  books 
pamphlets,   etc.,   which   Influences,   encour- 
ages, promotes,  or  retards  legislation    Con- 
gress should  know  those  facts  and  if  by  rea- 
son thereof  a  need  for  legislation  arise?   this 
committee  may  recommend  such  legi<=lation 
No  person  or  corporation,  sunportirg  any 
lobby,   directly   or   Indirectly,   by   contribu- 
tions  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  by  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  from 
that  organization,  affiliate  or  front,  should 
have   any   qualms   about   having   his    n-me 
and  amount  of  his  contribution  made  public 
The  sponsors  and  officers  of  such  organi- 
zations should  likewise  have  no  fear  of  such 
publicity    particularly  if  their  organization 
is  formed  and  is  carrying  out  its  purposes  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Lobbying  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  organiza- 
tions their  sponsors,  their  contributors  and 
purchasers  of  the  literature  which  they 
recommend  or  sell,  and  regardless  of  the 
affiliates  or  front  organizations,  this  com- 
mittee has  a  duty  to  perform.  I,  as  chair- 
man, have  r.ade  up  my  mind  to  perform  my 
duty  u  I  see  It.     In  all  previous  hearings. 
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I  feel  warrantee"  In  saying,  that  I  have  leaned 
over  backwards  trying  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able with  all  the  organizations  and  the  wit- 
nesses which  appeared  before  this  committee. 
I  shall  continue  to  act  in  that  manner,  but 
I  must  be  firm.  The  laws  of  our  country 
must  he  respected.  Our  subpenas  must  be 
respected.  Congress  must  never  yield,  relax 
or  surrender  to  any  groups  or  organization 
or  individual  who  tries  to  evade  or  avoid 
the  requests  of  a  congressional  commiitee. 
As  a  congressman  and  as  a  citizen,  I  mean 
to  Insist  that  the  information  sought  in 
the  subpenas  in  these  Instant  cases  be  given 
to  this  committee.  The  dignity  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  this  committee  Is  at  stake.  If 
the  witnesses  refuse  to  honor  the  subpenas 
and  refuse  to  produce  the  Information  and 
data  requested.  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to 
enforce  the  powers  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, whether  it  be  by  contempt  proceed- 
ings against  such  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  by 
charging  such  witnesses  with  a  violation  of 
the  Statutes  of  Congress  of  June  1884  and 
June  1938.  Statutes  which  declare  It  to  be 
a  misdemeanor  for  a  witness  to  refuse  to 
testify  in  a  congressional  hearing  and  make 
Bucli  witness,  on  conviction,  subject  to  a 
penalty  by  fine  of  iiot  more  than  81.000  nor 
less  than  $100  and  imprisonment  In  a  com- 
mon jail  for  not  less  than  1  month  nor  more 
than  12  months. 

The  first  witness  to  be  called  this  morning. 
Is  Mr.  Merwln  K.  Hart. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
minority  be  permitted  to  comment  on  your 
statement? 

The  Chairman.  On  my  statement? 
Mr.  Brown.    Yes.     And  on  the  situation 
which  confronts  us? 

The  Chairman.  If  It  Is  relevant  to  the 
statement ,  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  wouldn't  attempt 
to  make  a  statement  here  on  any  matter 
that  was  not  relevant,  either  to  your  state- 
ment or  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  If  you  will  yield 
for  just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  record 
here  the  fact  that  we  have  a  quorum  present, 
and  I  shall  announce  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  make  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  L.'knham,  Mr.  Albekt,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
OHara.  and  myself.  A  qv.orum  is  thus 
present. 

You  may  continue  with  your  statement, 
Mr   Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have-listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  statement  which  you  have  Just 
made.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  chair- 
man and  this  committee  want  to  be  entirely 
lair  in  its  conduct  of  any  investigation.  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1944. 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Conduct 
of  Elections,  In  which  the  action  was  taken 
citing  Joseph  Kamp  and  a  Dr.  Rumely.  as 
mentioned  In  your  statement.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  as  mentioned  In  the  statement. 
was  convicted  and  the  other.  I  believe,  was 
discharged  by  the  Federal  courts  after  two 
trials.  So  that  the  committee  had  a  500- 
percent  batting  average. 

I  fail  to  see,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
that  particular  action  of  that  particular  com- 
mittee has  to  do  with  this  matter,  except  to 
perhaps  somewhat  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  committee  against  the  witnesses  that  are 
here  today.  Because  of  my  realization,  from 
the  experience  that  I  had  in  the  previous 
committee  sessions,  and  in  the  citing  of  the 

two  men 

Mr.  Albekt.   Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  observation? 
Mr.  Brown.   Yes. 

Mr.  Albert.  I  think  the  matter  set  forth  In 
the  chairman's  statement  Indicates  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  well  informed  as  to  con- 
gressional procedures. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  am  net  so  sure  about 
whether  they  are  well  informed  on  congres- 
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Blonal  procedures  or  not.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  our  committee  was  well  in- 
formed on  congressional  procedure.  Seem- 
ingly the  court  In  one  case  decided  that  we 
were  well  Informed  and  the  other  case  de- 
cided that  we  weren't  so  well  informed. 

That  brings  me  to  the  reason  why  I  have 
asked  permission  to  make  this  statem.cnt.  It 
seems  to  me  from  my  past  experience,  which 
covers  a  few  years,  some  34  or  33  years  of 
public  life — I  have  dealt  with  some  of  these 
matters  before — that  we  should  be  absolutely 
certain  that  we  are  on  sound  ground  as  far 
as  any  actions  taken. 

I  notice  that  the  chairman  was  very 
prompt,  and  I  think  properly  so,  to  say  that 
there  was  a  quorum  present  here  this  m.crn- 
Ing.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  ac- 
tions cannot  be  taken  by  committees  where 
a  quorum  is  not  present;  that  Is.  In  citing 
for  contempt,  and  a  few  other  things,  such 
as  perjury  cases,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  inquiries 
to  clear  the  record,  if  I  may,  and  to  make 
one  or  two  comments.  First,  perhaps,  the 
comments:  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
have  not  been  Informed,  except  through  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  petition  filed  in  court, 
that  someone  mailed  it  to  me.  as  to  the  issu- 
ance of  this  subpena,  knew  nothing  about 
it.  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  issued, 
did  not  know  and  do  not  know  as  of  this 
moment  what  papers  were  subpenaed,  what 
questions  were  to  be  asked,  or  what  papers 
were  demanded,  or  anything  about  it. 

As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  made  some 
Inquiries,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  chair  has  been  granted  any 
power  by  this  committee— It  hasn't  happened 
while  I  was  here — any  power  to  Issue  a  sub- 
pena and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  chair- 
man acts  only  in  an  administrative  capacity 
In  the  issuance  of  subpenas,  unless  he  has 
specific  instruction  and  authority  granted  to  . 
him  by  the  committee.  At  least,  that  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  law.  / 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  subpenas  »4re 
issued  properly  before  we  get  ourselves  In- 
volved m  any  litigation  or  any  great  con- 
troversy. 

I  also  do  not  know  whether  any  action 
has  been  taken  by  a  Federal  court.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  some  request  for  injunction. 
Whether  action  has  been  taken  on  that  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is,  I  do  not  even  have  a  list  of  the  memljers 
of  the  staff  serving  this  committee.  I  have 
not  had  any  of  the  Information  upon  which 
the  actions  of  the  committee  have  been 
predicated,  until  after  they  were  presented 
here  In  the  hearing  room.  Although  the 
chairman  has  told  me  that  I  could  avail  my- 
self of  the  staff.  I  haven't  had  that  oppor- 
tunity, for  some  reason  or  other;  perhaps  it 
Is  partially  or,  perhaps,  all  my  fauit. 

But  I  want  to  be  certain,  first  of  all,  that 

the  committee  has  the  authority 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  minute.  I  will  com- 
plete my  statement,  sir,  without  Interrup- 
tion. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  committee 
does  have,  and  the  chairman  has  had,  the 
authority.  I  have  protested  In  the  past 
against  staff  members  running  around  the 
country  with  blank  subpenas,  telling  people 
that  if  they  don't  turn  over  their  files  or  let 
them  go  through  them,  that  they  would  be 
subpenaed. 

I  also  would  like  to  know.  I  would  like 
to  have  before  me.  before  we  question  these 
people,  a  list,  copes  of  the  subpenas,  that 
I  might  see;  I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  when  they  were  served,  by  whom,  and 
Just  exactly  what  it  was  that  was  requested. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  that.  In  order 
to  predicate  our  case  on  sound  legal  bases. 
I  have  completed  my  statement,  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman • 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Albest. 
Mr.  Albert.  On   page  2  of  the  resolution 
under  which  this  commJttee  was  constltute<l, 

at  line  17,  is  the  following 

Mr.  Brown.  Inasmuch  as  I  WTOte  that  reso- 
lution. I  know  what  is  In  It. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  didn't  write  that  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Ebown;  I  wrote  It. 
Mr.  Brown.  I  went  over  It.. 
Mr.  Albert  ( reading ) : 
"Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served   by   any   person   designated   by   such 
chairman  or  member." 

Mr.  Brown.  Will  the  gentleman  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that? 

That  is  the  usual  form  followed  In  the 
establishment  of  all  special  committees  hav- 
ing investigative  authority,  but  notwith- 
standing the  wording.  It  has  been  the  rule  of 
the  House,  and  it  is  a  provision  of  the  reor- 
ganization law,  that  that  action  taken  by  the 
chairman,  as  outlined  In  that  resolution,  1» 
simply  an  administrative  action,  such  as  the 
president  of  a  corporation  may  have,  and  yet 
a  president  of  a  corporation  cannot  sign  a 
deed  unless  authorized  by  the  board  to  do  so. 
I  suggest  you  talk  to  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on 
that  question.  If  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized the  Issuance  of  the  subpenas,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  it.  I  am  Just 
trying  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  foolproof 
case,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lanham. 
Mr.  Lanham.  Is  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  persons  subpenaed  here?     It  would 
appear  so. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  I  am  not  representing  the 
persons  subpenaed. 

Mr.  Lanham.  As  attorney? 
Mr.  Bf.own.  Neither  am  I  representing  the 
other  group. 

I  noticed,  and  read  with  great  interest,  the 
story  on  page  2  of  the  Washington  Post, 
which  seemingly  indicates  some  of  the  offi- 
cials of  this  committee  have  completely  pre- 
judged this  case.  Because  of  my  concern, 
and  because  of  my  rather  sad  experience  In 
previous  cases,  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  begin 
this  thing  on  a  sound  basis,  and  know  exactly 
where  we  are  before  we  have  to  decide  what 
we  should  co  on  any  given  matter. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Isn't  It  true  that  many  of  the 
-  questions  the  gentleman  has  asked  will  be 
proven  on  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course,  it  may  be;  but  1 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
not  taking  the  position  that  the  minority 
members  of  this  committee  have  no  right  to 
be  Informed  of  what  goes  on,  no  right  to 
know  when  subpenas  are  issued,  or  what  the 
subpenas  call  for.  I  just  don't  believe  that 
majority  rule  goes  quite  that  far.  That  Isn't 
quite  the  American  way,  as  I  have  under- 
stood It. 

Mr.  Lanham.  During  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  that  the  minority  has  held  this  com- 
mittee up,  you  might  have  informed  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  not 
been  present  at  all  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  present.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  may  not  Yx  as  important  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  but  it  just  happens  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  number  of 
commitments  that  he  attempts  to  take  care 
of,  and  will  stand  on  his  own  record,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a 
statement,  Mr.  OHara? 

Mr.  OHara.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing 
I  care  to  say  is  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
meeting  at  which  I  was  present  when  there 
was  any  authority  given  to  issue  blanket  sub- 
penas, or  any  meeting  In  which  the  Chair 
was  authorized  to  Issue  subpenas.  That  la, 
at  any  meeting  at  which  I  was  present. 
That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time. 
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The  Chjiixua!c  The  Chair  will  ttat*  that 
the  resoluUon  U  very  dear,  *«  far  ^»  this 
point  U  concerned. 

Mr.  BaowN.  The  Chair  dees  not  care  for  the 
adTlce  of  the  ParllAinentanan  cf  the  House 
or  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House? 

Tbe  CUAOMAit.  The  Chair  has  already 
soii-bt  that  advice. 

Mr.  Baowir.  8o  has  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Tbe  CHAiSM.'.ir  Mr.  Ai.bibt  has  cited  the 
resolutlou.     We  will  proceed. 

Afaln.  I  wunt  to  cote  that  a  quorum  is 
jjreeent.  and  I  Instruct  the  stenographer  to 
record  it.  if  any  member  of  the  committee 
leaves  the  room  at  any  parUcular  time  during 
the  course  ot  the  questioning  cf  the  wit- 


Mr.  BscwN.  Well,  of  course.  I  don't  believe 
that  tbe  gentleman  has  any  detention  w.;r- 
ranu  in  his  pocket;  In  fact,  I  hope  not.  But 
will  tbe  Chiur  also  make  very  clear  for  the 
record  as  to  whether  or  not  the  request  of 
the  minority  for  a  copy  of  the  subpenas  will 
be  complied  wlt^  so  that  we  may  tee  what 
was  requested  and  what  was  subpenaed.  and 
when  It  was  issued,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to.  at  le&st,  prepare  ourselves  slightly  for  any 
cx<imtnation  that  may  be  conducted? 

WUl  tbe  Chair  answer  that,  on  the  record? 
The  Cuauuian.  The  Chair  will  see  that 
you  (?ct  the  returned  copies  of  the  subpenas 
rerved  upon  these  Individuals,  and  I  will 
furnish  ycu  with  the  two  questions  that  are 
Involved,  in  the  statement  that  I  issued  here 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  want  the  subpenas;  not  a 
statement  for  release.  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man's coop>eration. 

The  CH.AIRM.^N  (handing  papers  to  Mr. 
Ercw.vi.  Note  that  they  were  signed  bv  me, 
directing  Benedict  P.  FiuGerald  on  May  25, 
and  they  were  served,  returned  on  the  26th, 
In  the  two  instances;  and  on  the  27th  of 
May.  in  the  other,  in  company  with  Earl 
Griffin,   clerk   of   the   committee. 

Mr.  Bbown.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bo 
•ble  to  see  these  records. 

Tlie  Cha:«man.  Mr.  Merwin  K.  Hart. 
Vlll  you  step  forward^  plense? 
WTio   Is   this   gentleman,   please? 
Mr.  IIaht.  My  counsel.  Mr.  George  Mont- 
gomery-. 

The  CHAtaMAN.  I  don't  think  you  need  a 
counsel.  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  MoNTcoMniY.  I  think  perhaps  he  does, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  came  down  on  the  as- 
sumption— I  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Ch.Tirman — we  came  down  here 
on  the  a.«^umpiion.  of  covirse,  that  your  sub- 
pcna  had  been  validly  issued;  we  never  ques- 
tioned that.  To  find  that  there  is  disagree- 
ment among  the  committee  members  on  that 
ba^ic  fact  is  very  surprising  to  us.  Mr.  Hart 
is  quite  ready  to  testify,  but  I  think  he  is 
going  to  do  it  voluntarily.  It  appears  that 
you  haven't  got  the  authority.  In  some  way 
or  other,  you  have  exceeded  your  power  in 
IssmnK  the  subjjena.  I  want  It  clearly  on  the 
record  that  he  is  testifjing  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Will  you  be  sworn.  Mr.  Hart? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements 
you  make  before  the  committee  will  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God.  to  the  last  great 
day? 

Mr   Hast.  I  do. 

TrjiTIMONT    or    MFJIWIH    K.    HART 

The  Ch.^isman.  will  you  give  your  name 
and  address,  please? 

Mr  Hast  My  name  la  Menr^n  K.  Hart.  My 
home  residence  Is  New  Hartf<  rd,  N  Y.  My 
office  address  Is  the  Empire  i^Ute  Bulidln?. 
^ew  York  1.  '^ 

The  CHAntMAN.  What  la  yoxu  ofBclal  con- 
nection with  the  National  Economic  Council 
With  offices  at  7501  Empire  State  Bulldlnir 
Wew  York  City? 

Mr.  Hast  I  am  president  of  the  National 
Economic  Council. 


The  Chairmajc.  Are  ycu  or  yotir  organiza- 
tion rcplstered   under  the  Lobbying  Act? 

Mr.  Hart.  We  are. 

The  CaAnucAN.  A  subpoena  was  issued  on 
the  25th  day  of  May  1950,  by  authority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  com- 
manding Benedict  P.  FltzGerald  to  summon 
you  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities  of  the  House 
cf  Represenrntlves  of  which  I,  Representative 
Frank  Bvch.^nan,  am  chairman,  and  to  bring 
with  you  such  of  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  as  Indicate: 

(a)  The  name  and  addrc^  of  each  person 
frcm  whom  a  total  of  $1,000  or  more  has 
been  received  by  the  Council  during  the  pe- 
riod, Janua-TT  1,  1947  to  May  1.  1950.  for  any 
purpose,  including,  but  not  limited  to  (A) 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  literature,  (B)  contributions,  (C) 
loans; 

(b)  As  to  each  such  person  the  amount, 
date  and  purpose  of  each  payment  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  total  of  $1,000  or  more. 

You  were  to  produce  these  records  b?fore 
this  committee  In  the  city  cf  Washington 
on  Tue.sday.  June  6.  1950.  at  room  362,  Old 
House  Office  Building  at  10  a.  m.,  where  and 
when  you  were  to  testify  totichlng  matters  of 
inquiry  committed  to  this  committee.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  here  In  response 
to  the  siibpena  to  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  referred. 

The  Chairman.  The  subpena  was  previously 
received  as  exhibit  No.  1. 

You  were  given  this  subpena  by  Benedict 
P.  FltzGerald  on  the  28th  day  of  M.^y  1950, 
at  11:30  a.  m.     That  is  so.  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Haht.  Substantially  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  subpena  with 
you 

Mr.  Hart.  I  have. 

The  Ch.mrman.  So  you  are  familiar  then 
with  the  subpena.  Do  you  wish  to  examine 
this  copy? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  assume  It  Is  the  same,  Mr. 
Chairmnn. 

The  Chairmam.  You  may  examine  It  If  you 
BO  desire. 

Mr.  H.\RT.  I  don't  believe  that  Is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  it.  please,  and  state 
whether  or  not  It  is  the  same  as  you  were 
served. 

(A  paper  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Habt.  It  seems  to  be  the  same,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  a  copy  of 
that  furnished  to  you? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  In  the  subpena; 
th.-.t  Is  a  fact.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  with  you 
the  records  of  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil Indicating — 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
frcm  whom  a  total  of  ei.OCO  or  more  has  been 
received  by  the  Council  during  the  period 
January  1,  1947  to  May  1.  1950.  for  any 
purpose,  including:  but  not  limited  to  (A) 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  literature,  (B)  contributions  (C) 
loans; 

(b)  as  to  each  person  the  amount,  date. 
and  purpose  of  each  payment  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  total  of  fl.OOO  or  more? 

Are  they  In  this  room  In  your  custody? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  are. 

The  CHAniMAN.  Will  you  turn  them  over  to 
thl5  committee? 

Mr.  Hart  Yes.  sir.  After  I  have  made  a 
brief  statement. 

The  Chairman.  First,  may  we  examine 
them? 

Mr.  Hart.  Well.  sir.  they  are  exactly  in  the 
form  that  you  have  requested,  and  when  I 
have  made  a  statement,  I  wUl  turn  them 
over  to  you. 


The  CHAinMAW.  Before  you  go  into  jotir 
statement 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  make  a  state- 
ment, please:  Are  you  willing  to  turn  these 
over  to  the  committee  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  am  willing,  after  I  have  made 
the  statement. 

The  CiiArtMAN.  We  want  the  records,  as 
stated  In  the  subpena.  I  ask  you  again 
whether  or  not  you  are  willing  to  turn  them 
ever  to  this  committee  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Haht.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  I 
Wish  to  make  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  for  ycur 
statement;  I  am  asking  for  the  records. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  states  that  he  Is  willing  to 
turn  It  over,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Habt.  I  am  willing  to  turn  them  over, 
after  I  have  made  a  statement;  but  I  do  not 
want  them  to  go  out  of  my  hands  until  I 
give  them  Into  your  hands,  and  the  reason 
is  that  there  have  been  leaks  from  this  com- 
mittee to  commentators  on  the  air.  and  I 
do  not  want  to  have  a  repeat  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  WUl  you  wait  until  Mr. 
FltzGerald  has  a  chance  to  examine  them 
for  me? 

Mr.  Hast.  He  would  have  to  read  them  all, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  briefly  look  them 
over. 

Mr.  Eat.t.  If  he  will  glance  at  them  here, 
and  bring  them  back  to  me,  all  right. 

Mr.  MoNTCOMERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chamman.  Be  seated,  please. 

Mr.  Montgomkbt.  I  am  sorry.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  you  have  refused  to  per- 
mit him  to  make  a  simultaneous  statement 

The  CHAir.MAN.  That  Is  not  true.  We  will 
recognize  you  later. 

Mr.  KroNicoMEEY.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  majority 

The  CtTAiHMAN.  Will  you  be  seated,  please. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEBT.  Under  protest— I  want 
that  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  a  full  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Hart,  and  will  give  your  coun- 
sel a  full  opporttuiity, 

(Pause  ) 

The  Chaihmak.  We  want  these  statements 
right  here. 

Mr.  Hart.  There  they  are. 

The  CHAniMAN.  Will  you  turn  them  over 
to  me,  Mr.  FltzGerald? 

(Documents  were  handed  to  the  chair- 
man.) 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a 
statement? 

Mr.  Habt.  I  do.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask  vou 
to  keep 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  keep  these  in 
your  possession  untU  I  have  finished  my 
brief  statement. 

The  Chaihman.  I  shall. 

Mr.  Haet.  This  committee  by  House  Reso- 
lution 293.  adJpted  August  12,  1949.  'is  au- 
thori,icd  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  (1)  all  lobbying  activities 
Intended  to  Influence,  encourage,  promote 
or  retard  legislation;  and  (2)  all  activities  of 
agencies  of -the  Federal  Government  intended 
to  influence,  encourage,  promote,  or  retard 
legislation." 

I  have  quoted,  of  course,  from  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  National  Economic  CouncU  concedes  It 
to  be  a  valid  function  of  the  Congress,  or  of 
either  branch,  to  Investigate  lobbying  activi- 
ties. Throughout  its  20  years'  existence,  the 
Council  has  worked  to  maintain  the  lntec;rl- 
ty  and  rail  independence  of  the  Congress 
against  encroachments  from  any  direction 
We  consider  the  Congress  to  be  the  one  great 
hope  of  maintaining  freedom  In  America  and 
national  Independence. 
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Representatives  of  this  select  committee 
recently  spent  some  days  in  our  offices  In 
New  York.  Under  protest,  but  under  advice 
of  counsel,  we  permitted  them  to  take  and 
photostat  such  documents  as  they  desired. 
W'e  hesitated  to  give  them  ILsts — 

I  say  "iiesltated  ' — we  never  refused,  as  has 
been  stated  In  the  newspapers — by  your 
authority,   Mr.  Chairman.  I   believe. 

We  hesitated  to  give  them  lists  of  the 
names  of  our  financial  supporters  and  of 
the  {jeople  who  purchase  subscriptions  and 
printed  matter  from  us;  and  while  we  were 
discussing  this  matter  with  your  repre- 
sentatives, this  subpena  was  served. 

You  said  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  your 
opening  remarks  about  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses. We  have  never  teen  a  recalcitrant 
witness. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the 
reason  for  our  hesitation  to  give  ti:ese  finan- 
cial figures  which  consist  entirely  of  names 
of  our  supporters  and  of  purchasers  of  otu- 
material  is  because  we  have  grave  fear  that 
the  material  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
and  groups  who,  by  their  actions  and  words, 
have  shown  that  they  are  willing  to  bring 
about  the  socialization  and  In  some  cases 
the  communization  of  the  United  States. 

These  individuals  and  groups  have  called 
us  "Fascists"  and  "anti-Semites."  No  name 
could  possibly  be  more  Inappropriately  ap- 
plied to  us  than  "Fascist:"  for  a  Fascist  gov- 
ernment is  one,  as  Italy  was,  where  the  gov- 
ernment controls  every  detail  of  the  lives 
of  the  people.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
have  always  opposed. 

The  name,  obviously.  Is  applied  to  us 
solely  as  an  epithet. 

The  Chairman.  Continue. 
Mr.  Hart.  The  name  "antl-Semltlc"  has 
been  applied  unjustly  to  us.  We  think  highly 
of  that  multitude  of  Jews,  who  we  believe 
to  be  a  majority  of  all  Jews,  who  are  Amer- 
icans first;  but,  of  course,  we  unhesitatingly 
condemn  any  groups,  whether  Jews  or  Christ- 
ians, that  are  willing  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment and  ti^e  resources  of  the  United  States 
to  further  an  alien  Interest. 

It  Is  significant,  Mir.  Chairman,  that  about 
S  weeks  ago  an  organization  known  as 
Friends  of  Democracy,  whose  head  was 
formerly  an  editor  of  the  Communist  maga- 
Eine.  The  New  Masses,  put  cut  a  state- 
ment to  its  members  and  supporters  an- 
nouncing a  systematic  campaign  to  destroy 
the  fintncial  support  of  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations, Including  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council.  I  am  leaving  here  with  the 
committee  a  photostatic  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment  

The  Chairman.  May  I  see  it? 
Mr.  Haet.  Yes.  sir. 

(Doc-:ment  handed  to  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Kart.  The  original  of  which  is  in  my 
possession. 

In  It,  this  thoroughly  left-wing  organiza- 
tion. In  speaking  of  a  number  of  groups, 
including  the  National  Economic  Council, 
says: 

"Friends  of  Democracy  now  has  the  an- 
Fwer  to  the  question.  "Who  puts  up  all  of 
the  money  for  all  of  the  subversive  groups?" 
*A  list  of  such  contributors  has  been  ob- 
tained and  Friends  of  Democracy  is  in  the 
mld.'t  of  the  project  of  approaching  these 
contrlhutois. 

•"Letters  are  being  sent  to  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  corporations  together  with 
documented  reports  alxjut  the  character  of 
the  Eutversive  groups  which  these  big  cor- 
poration groups  are  supporting. 

•  Some  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  cf  these  big  corporations  have  al- 
ready been  attended,  and  about  150  will  be 
eventually  covered  by  minority  stockholders. 
"When  this  project  Is  completed.  Friends 
of  democracy  is  certain  that  70  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  support  of  these  subversive  groups 
will  be  eliminated." 


That,  gentlemen,  from  an  organization, 
the  executive  head  cf  it.  whose  nominal 
head.  Rex  Stout.  Is.  as  I  say.  formerly  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Com- 
munift  magazine.  The  New  Masses. 

Mr.  ERowN.  May  we  have  that  name, 
again? 

Mr.  H.^RT.  Rex  Stout. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  we  also  Investigated 
him  back  In  1944. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  men  and  the  group  I  have 
mentioned  above,  who  always  attack  and 
seek  to  smear  groups  like  the  National 
Economic  Council,  that  aim  to  preserve  the 
Rocublican  form  of  government  end  the 
Independence  of  the  country,  are  typified  by 
the  group  that  has  announced  this  sj's- 
tematlc  campaign  to  destroy  part  of  the 
financial  support  we  receive.  This  docu- 
ment cf  Friends  of  Democracy  and  the  broed- 
casts  of  certain  rad^o  commentators,  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  as  the  conduct  of 
this  lobbying  investigation,  clearly  suggest 
that  they  expect  to  receive  from  this  com- 
mittee or  its  representatives  Information 
with  which  they  can  further  their  einister 
purposes. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  placing  of  any 
of  these  names  in  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee in  open  hearing  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses  

The   CHAIRMAN.  Continue. 

Mr.  Hart,  i  would  like  to  have  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Continue  reading. 

Mr.  H.\RT.  Will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
would-be  smrarers  as  well  as  though  the 
names  were  given  to  them  outright.  And  I 
protest  that  in  the  absence  of  honest  ground 
for  suspicion,  none  of  these  names  and  none 
of  this  data  should  be  spread  on  the  com- 
mittee record.  It  is  given  you  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
as  a  part  of  the  picture  of  what  the  National 
Economic  Council  Is  and  what  It  does. 

The  National  Economic  Council  has  always 
worked  openly.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  any- 
thing we  have  done.  We  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  a  large  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  half  of  all  the  Members  of  bcth 
Houses  read  our  material.  If  on  rare  occa- 
sions we  have  made  inaccurate  statements, 
we  have  promptly  admitted  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  obedience  to 
the  subpena  I  hereby  deliver  these  figures 
into  your  hands.  I  believe  It  Is  possible  for 
you  and  for  your  committee  to  prevent  the 
leaking  of  any  of  this  information  into  other 
hands.  As  an  American  citizen.  I  charge  you 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  American 
liberty. 

The  Chaiuman.  Thank  you.  You  m.ay 
step  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  moment 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Kamp. 

Will  you  step  up.  please. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
extend  to  the  minority  the  courtesy  of  their 
seeing  the  report  that  the  gentleman  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  side  of  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(Certain  documents  were  passed  to  Mr. 
Brown  I 

Mr.  Brown.  After  all,  this  Is  still  an  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  minority  has  some 
rights  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Kamp. 

Will  the  witness  be  sworn? 

Raise  your  right  hand.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  that  the  statements  you  make  before 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God,  to  the  last  great  day? 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  do. 

TESTIMONT    OF    JOSEFH    F.     KAJCF 

The  Chairman.  Give  yotar  name  and  ad- 
dress, please. 


Mr.  Kamp.  My  name  Is  Joseph  P.  Kamp;  my 
Office  address  Is  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City:  and  my  home  Is  at  3  East  Plfty- 
Jourth  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  con« 
nectlon  with  the  Constitutional  Educa- 
tional League? 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  am  executive  vice  chairman  a< 
the  Constitutional  Educational  League. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  offices  are  lo- 
cated where? 

Mr.  Kamp.  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 

The  Ch.airman.  Are  ycu  or  your  organiza- 
tion registered  under  the  Lobbying  Act? 

Mr.  Kamp.  We  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  A  subpena  was  Issued  on 
the  25th  day  of  May  1950  by  authority  of  tha 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  commanding 
Benedict  F.  FltzGerald  to  summon  you  to  be 
and  appear  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  wblch  I.  Representative  Frank 
Buchanan,  am  chairman,  and  to  bring  with 
you  such  of  the  records  of  the  Constitutional 
Educational  League  as  indicate — 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  whom  a  total  of  91,000  or  more  has  been 
received  by  the  league  during  the  period 
January  1,  1947.  to  May  1.  1950.  for  any  ptjr- 
pose.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
other  literature,  (B)  contributions,  (C) 
loans: 

(b)  As  to  each  such  person  the  amount, 
date,  and  purpose  of  each  payment  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  total  of  $1,000  or  more. 

You  were  to  produce  these  records  before 
this  committee  in  the  city  of  Washington  on 
Tuesday,  June  6.  1950,  at  room  362.  Old  House 
Office  Building,  at  10  a.  m.,  where  and  when 
you  were  to  testify  touching  matters  of  In- 
quiry committed  to  this  committee.  Is  that 
not  a  fact  as  stated  in  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Kamp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairm.^n.  Do  you  care  to  examine  a 
copy  cf  the  subpena  to  see  if  it  is  the  same 
subpena  which  has  been  served  upxan  you? 

(A  copy  of  the  document  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

The  Chairman.  You  were  given  this  sub- 
pena by  Benedict  F.  FltzGerald  on  the  26th 
of  May  1950.  at  11:30  a.  m;  that  Is  so.  Is  it 
not — and  is  that  a  correct  copy? 

Mr.  Kamp.  It  appears  to  m.e  to  be  a  correct 
copy;  a  carbon  copy,  probably. 

The  Ch-mrman.  Do  you  have'your  subpena 
with  you? 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  subpexxa; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the 
records  of  the  Constitutional  Educational 
League? 

Mr.  Kamp.  No.  sir;  I  did  not.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  do  the  Job  that  the  subpena  asked 
me  to  do;  and,  besides.  I  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  our  position  to  this 
committee,  our  legal  position. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  In  response 
to  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Kamp.  That  Is  right.  Fir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  yotir 
records  with  you? 

Mr.  Kamp.  That  Is  right.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  do  anything  like  that.  That  Is  a 
Job,  that  this  calls  for.  Since  I  am  not  stire 
that  the  Constitutional  Educational  League 
comes  tmder  the  authority  of  your  commit- 
tee, as  set  forth  In  your  subpena,  I  wanted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  posi- 
tion to  you.  so  that  I  mljght  be  Informed  by 
this  committee  whether  or  not.  In  its  judg- 
ment, we  do  come  within  yotu*  Jurisdiction. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  step  down. 
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Just  a  inr:r.er.r  L'  pru  m-fr«  to  b«  srlTcn 
ttae.  hc»  mu.  ii  '.izae  w.uld  ycu  tinjik  neces- 
•arr  t.    r  ..-:      -.     ric  nwittnal'' 

Mr  K  ■  V  '.V- .;  beiort  I  could  Ix^n  to  do 
th--      'I  -  ^e  to  hare  Uw  oaaumtte«  s 

•t,'.:ern£:.:  i<  •_  rcw  and  wby  we  come  under 
tte  eoounlttec's   autboritr.     That   w»j  my 
purpow  m  coming  bcre  today.    1  read  m  tte 
«i'*'P»P«»  tb»  •tatament  of  the  ctiaumAn 
iKBltte*  that  th«  puipoM  oX  ihis 
J  WW  to  give  i^e  people  wbo  had  been 
Mibpeixaed  aa  of^poctttzuty  to  tell  this  com- 
fclf.ee  why  we  refow  to  cocperate  wiih  the 
rtpnMBtatlres  o*  Jke  comrrittee  who  called 
•t  oar  oUrw     That  vss  my  purpose. 
Tbc  Chaxshajt   That  is  alL 
Mr    BfeovM.  Win    the   mXcorltj   members 
be  pcrsrttted  to  ask  a  questVm? 
Thf  N»..v    Tea,  rtr. 

IL-   El.  Tt.ij-Jc  you  Tery  much. 

I-'  r^^  »«e  perTEJtted  to  make  a  state- 
icfiit  to  this  ooiBmltt«e.  aa  you  hare  re- 
^  quested,  and  after  jcu  had  completed  your 
watcnaeut  tb»  CQCBmtttee  decided  that  ycu 
*M  eoae  waOar  tfe«  biw  and  that  you  should 
ftimlah  tbie  nsterlal.  wculd  you  then  be 
ready  to  ftimlsh  tt? 

Ut.  JUur.  Tttn  I  would  either  have   to 
^     ^*°**^  '^  taTcnnatlon  or  suffer  the  conse- 
fWBCM.   1  would  be  perfectly  wUllng  to.  one 
or  the  oCber. 

Mr  Btofwir.  On  the  other  hand.  If.  after 
yoa  had  made  ycur  statement,  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  you  did  not  come  under 
the  ^iriadlaion  of  the  ccmmlttee.  the  com- 
mittee could,  of  course,  withdraw  its  sub- 
pena;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kamp  That,  of  course,  was  my  pur- 
pose In  coming  here  today,  sir.  I  felt  quite 
•HtalB  tha:  I  could  explain  to  this  commlt- 
twthat  under  no  circumstances  did  the  Con- 
•ttutional  EdiKatlonal  League  or  its  activi- 
ties come  within  the  purview  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and  for  that  reason.  I  was  quite  con- 
fident that  after  I  explained  oiu-  position 
that  this  committee  would  understand  the 
kind  of  work  that  we  do  and  the  way  in 
mhich  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Baow.v.  Mr  Kamp,  I  asked  those  ques- 
tions only  to  clarify  the  record.  I  want  to 
be  absol;;tely  frank  with  yuu  and  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  not  had  too  good  en  im- 
presslon  of  some  of  your  activities  in  the 
past,  but  I  do  not  Intend  to  Judge  you  on 
this  matter  because  of  things  that  you  may 
have  done  In  the  past,  that  I  disapcroved  at 
most  heartily. 

Mr.  Kamp.  Of  course-^— 
The  Chamhax.  Tou  may  step  down. 
Mr.  Laxham    I  have  one  question. 
The  CuAnMAN.  Just  a  minute,  please    Mr 
Lanham  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

M.-.    LtXHAM.  Tuu    say    ycu    are    here    In 
response  to  the  subpena.     Do  you  refuse  to 
five  to  the  committee  now  the  Informailcn 
asked  for  by  the  committee? 
Mi.  Kamp.  No.  I  dont  refuse. 
Mr.  L.\NHA»«    E>o  you  have  it  with  you? 
Mr.  Kamp    No 

Mr.  La.nham  Do  you  propose  to  give  tt  to 
OS  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Kamp  I  do  propose  to  give  It  to  you 
When  and  if  this  committee  can  establish 
lu  right. 

Mr.  I^.XHAM.  The  obligation  Isn't  on  this 
eommlttee  to  establish  any  right.  We  are 
•  part  of  the  Government  and  given  the 
rl«ht  to  investigate  lobbying.  We  have  a 
rij^ht  to  thU  information.  You  are  here  this 
momlns;.  but  refuse  to  give  it  to  vs. 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  say  to  ycu.  that  we  are  not 
engaged  in  lobbying;  therefore,  da  not  come 
under  your  ccmmlttee  s  authority,  and  that 
we  respect  the  Constitution  oX  the  Uni'ed 
States  first.  " 

.v"''w^'*"'*'*-  ^  ^°"  respect  the  subpena 
that  has  been  served  upon  you? 

Mr.  Kamp    Yes. 

Mr.  LijcHAM    Ycu  mean  to  ccmply  with 

Mr  r.KMr  Fi-t.  I  respect  the  sufcpeca. 
Thai  is  »ny  I  am  here. 


Mr  La.vham  Do  you  Intend  to  comply  with 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  to  bring  these  rec- 
ords with  ycu' 

Mr.  Ka^p.  When  and  If  it  la  established 
by  this  committee  that  It  has  a  legal  right 
to  the  papers  and  the  records  which  It  re- 
quests 

Mr.  L-f.vHAM.  That  Is  a  legal  matter  that 
only  the  courts  can  decide.  Do  you  have 
these  records  with  you  this  morning? 

Mr.  K.«MP.  Of  course,  men  of  good  common 

tense  could  always 

Mr.  Lakham.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you- 
have  the  records  with  you  this  morning? 

Mr.  Kamp.  I  have  explained  that.  I  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  have  the  records  here,  because 
the  Job  called  for  in  the  subpena  was  beyond 
my  ability  to  do  In  the  period  of  time  I  had. 
Mr.  Lanham.  These  records  are  en  your 
books  In  your  office.  Did  you  bring  the 
books  with  ycu? 
Mr.  Kamp.  Oh.  no. 

The  CH.^reMAN.  You  may  step  down. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Rumely. 
Mr.  RtJMELT.  I  have  my  counsel.  Mr.  Bur- 
kinshaw,  here.     May  I  have  him  sit  beside 
me? 

Mr.  BniKiNSHAw.  Neil  Burkinshaw;  B-u-r- 
k-1-n-s-h-a-w. 

The  CHADtMAN.  Will  you  be  sworn.  Mr. 
Rumely? 

Do  you  swear  that  the  statements  vou 
make  to  the  committee  will  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth! 
so  help  you  God.  to  the  last  great  day? 

Mr    Ri'MELT.  I  do. 

TESTIMONT    OP    EDWARD    A.     EtTMELT 

The  Chauima.v.  Give  your  name  and  ad- 
adress.  please 

Mr.  RuMELT.  Edward  A.  Rumely; 
R-u-m-e-I-y. 

The  Chaibman.  What  Is  yo\ir  official  con- 
nec:lon  with  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  I  am  executive  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been 
with  this  committee,  sir? 

Mr.  RrMiTLT.  Since  It  was  founded  In  1937. 

The  CHAniMA.v.  Where  are  your  official 
cS5ces  loca  ed? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  205  East  Forty-second  New 
Turk  City. 

The  Chauman  Are  you  or  your  organiza- 
tion registered  under  the  Lobbying  Act? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  We  are,  under  protest. 

The  Chairman.  Under  protest? 

Mr.  RcMiLT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  5ubr>ena  was  issued  on 
thi  25th  day  of  May  1950.  by  authority  of 
the  House  cf  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  com- 
mandlng  Benedict  P.  FltzGerald  to  summon 
you  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities  of  the  House 
c*  Representatives  of  which  I.  Representa- 
tive Fra.nk  Buchan.\n.  am  chairman,  and 
to  brlnttwlth  you  such  of  the  records  of  the 
National  Economic  Council  as  indicated: 

(a»  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  whom  a  total  of  »1,0C0  or  more  has 
been  received  by  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  during  the  period 
January  1,  1947  to  May  1,  1950,  for  any  pur- 
pose. Including,  but  not  limited  to  (A)  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
Other  literature.  (B)  contributions.  '  iCi 
loans; 

(b)  As  to  each  such  person  the  amount 
date,  and  purpose  of  each  payment  which 
torired  a  part  of  the  total  of  $1,000  or  more 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  subpena 
Do  you  have  your  subpena  with  you? 

Mr.  RrMELT.  I  do;  right  here. 

The  Cu.uRMAN.  Will  you  examine  the  sub- 
pena to  determine  whether  or  not  it  la  an 
exact  copy? 

Mr.  Re-  ELT.  ThU  U  a  photostat  of  the 
•ubpena  that  was  Issued. 

The  Chatrman.  You  have  the  orlffinal 
photos  tit  led?  ^ 


Mr.  RtTMELT.  I  have  the  photostat  of  the 
original. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  RuMXiT.  Yes:  that  la  a  duplicate. 
The  Chairman.  The  copy  is  the  same? 
Mr.  RtTMELT.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  same  sub- 
pena. 

The  Chairman  And  you  are  here  In  re- 
sponse to  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Rumely.  I  am  here  In  response  to  the 
subpena. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  And  you  are  ready  to  pro- 
duce these  records  before  the  ccmmlttee,  as 
stated  In  the  subpena? 

Mr.  RuMXLT.  I  am  going  to  produce  l  part 
of  the  records  and  withhold  a  part. 

The  Chaeiman.  Of  course,  this  subpena 
was  served  upon  you  by  Benedict  F  Fltz- 
Gerald. on  the  27th  of  May.  whicli  I  beheve 
was  on  a  Saturday;  at  what  hour,  do  you 
recall? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  Pour  forty-flve.  I  agreed  to 
accept  it  at  that  time.  Friday— I  think  it 
was  Friday. 

The  Chaikman.  Friday,  at  4:45? 
Mr.  RcMELT.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CH.URMAN.  You   are   now    before   the 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  In  the  subpena; 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 
Mr.  RuMELT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  with  you 
the  records  of  the  Conunittee  for  Constitu- 
tional  Government? 

Mr.  RrMELT.  I  brought  a  portion  of  the 
records  that  we  will  supply  the  committee. 
There  are  certain  areas  that  you  a&k  infor- 
mation on.  which  I  believe  are  outside  of 
your  power.  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment, while  I  am  under  oath  and  subject  to 
cross-examination. 

The  Cbaixman.  Just  a  minute,  sir.  What 
did  you  not  bring? 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  The  names 

The  Chairman.  As  to  points  A  and  B? 
Mr.  RuMELT.  I  brought  all  on  point  A. 
The  Ch.vihm.\n.  That  Is  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  books? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  No,  sir,  not  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  books.     If  you  will  allow  me  to 

make  the  statement 

The  Ch-aihman.  I  would  like  to  ark  you  aa 
to  what  you  did  bring,  nrst. 

In  ether  words,  you  have  brought  every- 
thing under  section  (a)? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  No.  One  moment.  Section 
(a) 

The  Chairman.  The  names  and  addresses' 

Mr.  RuMELT.  No:  not  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  books,  or  the  IdenUty  of  purchasers  of 
books.    I  don't  mind  giving  the  total  Income 
but   not  the  Identity  of  the  purchasers  of 
bc'oks  and  literature. 

Mr.  La.nham.  Do  you  have  the  records 
called  for  by  the  subpena  In  your  ctistody 
and  or  in  your  <^fflce? 

Mr   Fcvr  r.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Do  you  refuse  now  to  ccm- 
ply with  the  orders  of  the  committee  di- 
recting you  t3  produce  these  books  and  rec- 
ord.-*— do  you  have  them  with  you? 

Mr.  RtTMiLT.  I  have  Imormailon  on  the 
people  who  contributed 

Mr.  Lanham.  We  didn't  ask  you  for  infor- 
mat  ion.  We  asked  you  for  books  and  rec- 
ords. 

Mr,  RuMELT    We  have  transcripts. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Do  you  have  the  books  and 
records  with  you  this  morning  in  court- 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  RcMELT.  I  havent  them  here.  Mv  au- 
ditor  brought  some. 

Mr  Lanham  Do  ycu  have  th.;m  here  ard 
are  you  ready  to  prcKluce  them  tor  the  com- 

Mr.  RtJMELT.  No;  I  do  not  hare  the  bocks 
of  account.    We  have  the  transcripts  of  them 

Mr.  L^NKAM.  I  afiked  you  whether  you  h.d 
the  documents  called  for  in  the  subpena.  here 
Oefore  the  committee  this  morning? 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  I  have  a  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments called  for. 
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Mr    Lanham.  You  do  not  have  all  of  the 

documents? 

Mr.  RUMELT.  I  do  not  have  all  of  the  doc- 
uments. 

Mr   L'NHam.  Ti.:it  Is  all. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  all.  You  may  step 
down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  ihe  gentleman  will  not  be  permitted 
to,  at  least,  explain  what  he  docs  have  here. 
and  what  he  doesn't  have,  and  what  he  will 
furnish,  and  what  he  doesn't  feel  that  he 
should  furnish  under  this  subpena.  And 
then  I  have  two  or  three  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  him.  Dr.  Rumely's  face  is 
quite  familiar  to  me.  I  think  he  has  rp- 
peared  before  other  committees  that  I  have 
been  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Alblrt.  do  you  have 
questions? 

Mr.  Albert    No.  sir. 

The    Chaiiim\n.  Mr    0'Ha3a? 

Mr.  O  H.\RA.  I  join  with  my  colleague,  that 
the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  give  that 
information.     I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Ycu  may  proceed.  Dr. 
Rumely,  and  make  a  statement  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Eeown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  for  him  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  why  he  feels  the  way  he  does. 
If  the  ccmmlttee  is  in  error,  it  should  knew 
It.  We  have  a  right  to  have  his  views  on  it; 
what  he  is  going  to  furnish,  and  what  he  feels 
he  shouldn't  furnish. 

Mr.  Rl-melt.  May  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  statement,  while  I  am  under 
oath,  and  EU'oJect  to  cross-examinaticn? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  EnowN  asked  a  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  you  brought  with  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  I  asked  for  a  statement 
explaining  what  he  ■  brought  and  what  he 
didn't  bring. 

Mr.  Lanham.  I  object  to  his  reading  any 
statement  until  he  has  produced  the  records 
that  the  committee  has  asked  for.  He  Is  in 
contempt  of  the  committee  until  he  does 
produce  those  records,  and  I  object  to  his 
reading  any  statement  until  he  has  accounted 
for  the  production  of  those  records. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  really  amazed  and 
ashamed  that  this  committee  will  not  permit 
any  citizen  to  say  that  he  is  furnishing  cer- 
tain material  requested  and  why  he  cannot 
or  feels  he  should  not  furnish  other  material. 

Mr.  Lanham.  I  do  not  object  to  his  stating 
what  he  is  supplying.  I  want  him  to  state 
that,  but  object  to  his  making  a  long  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of 
cur  great  Democracy,  or  our  Republic,  the 
way  this  committee  has  been  conducted  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Lanham.  He  Just  wants  to  use  the 
co.mmittee  as  a  sounding  board. 

Mr.  Br.owN.  I  am  afraid  the  committee  has 
been  used  as  a  sounding  board. 

The  Chairman.  May  we  have  order,  please. 

Mr.  Lanham.  As  long  as  he  Is  In  contempt 
of  the  ccirmittce 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know  that  he  Is  In  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Lanham  (continuing).  1  object  to 
his  reading  any  statement. 

Mr.  PaowN.  I  don't  know  whether  he  Is  In 
contempt  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brcwn  asked  you  a 
question.  Dr.  Rumely.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  an  answer  to  the  question.  Will 
you  state  it  again? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  records  ycu  are  willing  to  produce 
are,  and  v.hat  records  you  feel  you  should 
not  produce,  and  the  reason  therefor? 

Mr.  EVMELT.  I  am  willing  to  produce  the 
records  of  all  contributions  cf  $1,0C0  or  more 
within  the  period  designated;  I  am  willing  to 
produce  the  records  cf  all  loans  within  the 
period  designated,  except  a  few  that  related 
to  the  promotion  of  The  Roaid  Ahead,  and 
adv?rtl5lng  Fighters  for  Freedom,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  lobbyuig.    1  am  not  going 


to  produce  the  names  of  people  who  bought 
books  because,  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
is  beyond  the  power  of  your  committee  to 
Investigate. 

Mr.  BnowN.  May  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  sir.  LIr. 
Lanham. 

Mr.  Lanham.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Erown.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy, 
Mr.  Chairman.     You  have  been  very  gracious. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  Is 
your  organization  eng£g?d  In  publication  of 
books:  is  that  part  of  the  business  of  ycur 
organization? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  That  is  the  major  occupation 
of  our  organization.  V/e  published  1.003.C00 
copies  cf  Pettlngill's  three  books. 

Mr.  Brown.  Fett,nglll? 

Mr.  RvMZLT.  Former  Congressman  Pct- 
tir.gill. 

Mr  Brown.  Is  that  Samuel  B.  Pettlngill, 
former  distinguished  Mcmbor  of  Congress? 

AL-.   Rumely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Democratic  Member  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  RuMELT.  Yes.  We  found  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  being  studied.  We 
took  over  the  rights  to  the  best  editions,  to 
the  best  volumes,  selected  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Up  to  that  time,  less  than 
100.000  had  been  published.  Since  we  have 
had  the  copyright,  600,000  copies  have  gone 
out. 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  it  my  understanding  that 
you  contend  that  this  committee  does  not 
have  authority  to  go  into  the  publishing 
businesses  of  the  country  and  to  find  out  who 
buys  books  or  who  sells  books?  I  am  in 
the  publishing  business  and  I  am  Interested. 
I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  not  a  criminal. 

Mr.  RuMELT.  That  is  exactly  what  we  con- 
tend. We  have  given  thousands  of  copies  of 
Dr.  Norton's  bock  to  colleges  for  them  to 
give  to  their  students. 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  that  the  book  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rumely.  On  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Brov.-n.  Dr.   Norton? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  T.  J.  Norton. 

For  example.  Mr.  Cole's,  the  publisher  of 
Spokesman's  Review.  William  Coles,  Jr.,  the 
publisher  of  Spokesman's  Review 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  him  personally. 

Mr.  Rumelt  (continuing).  Heard  that 
Frank  Gannett  had  been  distributing  this 
book  to  the  schools  of  Rochester.  He  said, 
"I  am  going  to  give,  every  year,  a  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  copies  to  all  the  graduates 
cf  the  high  school  in  Spokane."  He  has  been 
doing  It  every  year;  after  his  death,  his  son. 

New,  yeur  com.mittee  comes  and  wants  us 
to  reveal  his  name  as  connected  with  lobby- 
ing. What  under  th3  sun  has  distribution  of 
a  book  to  a  hl:jh  school  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Bkown.  Don't  you  feel  that  if  Amer- 
ican youngsters  are  given  information  about 
the  Constitution,  that  that  might  be  terribly 
reprehensible  in  the  way  of  influencing  legis- 
lative procedure? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  We  felt  It  was  merltorlo\is. 
Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  feel  that  way.  Doctor. 
This  other  book  you  mentioned  the  Road 
Ahead.  Is  that  the  bock  by — 
Mr.  Rumelt.  John  Flynn. 
Mr.  Brown.  John  T.  Flynn? 
Mr.  Rumely.  Yes. 
Mr.  BnowN.  Who  Is  John  T.  Flynn? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  John  T.  Flynn 

Mr.  B.'.owN.  My  memory  Is  a  little  bad. 

Mr.  RuMZLT  (continuing).  Is  one  of  the — 
h2  writes  frequently  for  Reader's  Digest;  he 
has  published  many  books. 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  he  the  same  man  that  for 
many  years  was  a  coliimnist  for  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Yes.  And  he  Is  a  radio  com- 
mentator. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  how  many  of  the  Road 
Ahead  books  have  been  sold  In  this  country? 


Mr.  RtTMELT.  The  bookstores  sold  about 
70.000.  We  took  up  the  book  In  December 
and  have  sold  In  the  5  months  600,C00  copies. 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  there  anything  In  ti^at  book 
that  In  any  way  attempts  to  Influence  the 
Congress  on  any  specific  piece  of  legislation 
now  before  It? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Not  one  word. 

Mr.  Bkovvn.  Is  there  anything  In  that  book 
that  might  be  called  subversive?  By  the  way, 
is  Mr.  Flynn  a  subversive  character — has  he 
been  connected  with  radical  organizations? 

Mr.  RuMiXT.  Not  one  word  that  Is  sub- 
versive. It  Is  highly  patriotic,  because  it 
shows  the  manner  of  our  marching  Into 
socialism. 

Mr.  Brcwn.  Has  Mr.  Flynn  ever  been  a 
member — could  we  find  cut  from  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee — or  does  the 
FBI  have  a  large  file  on  Mr.  Flynn  for  sub- 
versive activities,  do  ycu  know? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Not  one  word.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  a  record  of  high  patriotism. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  terribly  Interested,  be- 
cause I  might  hav>i  committed  some  sort 
of  a  hideous  offense  by  buying  12  of  his 
books  and  paying  for  them  out  of  my  pocket, 
to  give  to  my  friends  for  Christmas  about  a 
year    ago. 

It  Is  your  contention  that.  Inasmuch  as 
you  are  in  the  publishing  business,  that,  as  a 
publisher — I  want  ycu  to  get  this  question 
very  clear:  It  Is  your  contention  that  as  a 
publisher,  operating  under  a  constitutional 
guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
you  are  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
to  this  committee  any  Information,  any  rec- 
ords that  you  may  have,  which  you  feel,  or 
which  the  committee  may  feel,  after  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  explain,  in  any 
way  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
Lobbying  Act,  Lobby  Registration  Act,  or 
under  the  purview  of  this  committee,  but 
that  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  be  com- 
pelled to  report  to  anyone  as  to  your  activi- 
ties as  a  publisher,  only  as  It  may  be  In  the 
direction  of  influencing  legislation? 

Mr.  RUMELT.  That  Is  true.  That  Is  an 
exact  statement  of  our  position. 

Mr.  Ehown.  In  other  words — and  I  think 
the  press  of  the  country  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  this — the  Congress  has  a  right  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  look  into,  under  this  reso- 
lution, the  activities  of  any  publisher  when 
it  comes  to  attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, perhaps  the  postal  rate  bill  might  be  a 
perfect  example,  but  that  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  Inquire  Into  the  certain 
field  that  has  been  held  sacred  under  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  press,  that  la. 
the  right  for  you  to  publish  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  or  whatever  It  Is  that  you 
may  publish  legally,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
subversive  or  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  RUMELT.  That  Is  exactly  the  position. 
I  would  like  to  scy  one  word  of  explanation 
to  Mr.  Euch.\nan. 

The  Ch.''.irm.\n.  Ycu  answer  Mr.  Brown's 
questions. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  asking  that,  because  I 
understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  grapevine  ru- 
mor, we  don't  get  anything  directly  on  this 
side  of  the  table,  seemingly,  but  by  grape- 
vine rumor  I  understand  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  making  inquiries  Into  some 
of  the  editorials  that  bona  fide  publications 
have  published  In  this  country,  and  I  want 
to  protest  against  that  here,  publicly.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  annotince,  as 
a  newspaper  publisher,  until  I  am  locked  up, 
I  will  continue  to  i^Tite  and  run  the  edi- 
torials that  I  deem  wise,  in  my  newspaper, 
and  will  not  account  to  anyone.  I-  am, 
therefore,  trying  to  determine  Jtist  exactly 
what  this  committee  is  endeavoring  to  do, 
whether  we  are  Interested  in  publications  or 
whether  we  are  Interested  In  lobbying. 
Now,  go  ahead. 
The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.     Mr.  Lajf^ 

HAM. 
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Mr    Lakham    Could   we    pet    back   to   th« 
qrertJon  a:   l*?-;*^ 

Mr  Bmowh.  We  hare  be«n  r*^t  on  It;  de»a 
center 

Mr.   Laithaic.  Tru  refuse   to  produce   far 
th«  comrnittee  Uu£  mcrzUug  th«  xXAmes  of 
p&noct  to  vhocB  yoB  have  add  Umm  pabU> 
catloBa? 
Mr.  BmcxLT.  Tes. 

Mr   Laxbam.  Doe*  yonr  chavtar  g>v»  70a 
the  rlgbt  to  putdlsh  anytbkic.  the  cbart«r 
VBdar  trhlch  Jt^ar  oorpontloa  to  crguUsedf 
Mr.  Rvmh-T.  Oh,  jre*. 
Ifr.  Laxham.  Do  you  hare  the  right  to  pub- 
hab  books' 
Mr.  RtnatT.  Oh.  ye*.    Tcu  have  our  char- 
Mr.  Lajtham.  When  jou  b&t  tou  potUA 
bocks.  tnarazlBes,  things  of  that  sort.  Just 
what  (So  you  do;  do  you  actually  do  the  print- 
ing, or  do  Tou  flnvplT  pay  somebody  else  to 
putjtlab  those  books? 

Mr.  RncsLT.  We  distribute  and  pay 

Mr.  Laxham.  Tou  distrfbute  and  do  cot 

Mr.  BxntxLT.  We  do  what  all  publishers  do. 
Very  few  pubitehers  have  printing  plants. 
Ntnety  p-rcect  cf  the  publishers  farm  out 
the  printing,  and  we  do  likewise 

Mr  Laxh-uc.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  you  do 
nothing  but  pay  for  hsTlng  the  books  printed 
And  distributed^ 

Mr.  RtrnriT.  We  do  exactly  what  all  pub- 
lishers do. 

Mr  Laxham.  I  am  not  asking  what  all  pub- 
lishers do.  I  am  asking  what  you  do,  not 
What  other  publJshers  do.  What  do  you  do? 
Mf  RCME-T  We  select  the  manuscript,  we 
pay  for  the  typesetting,  we  work  It  from  gal- 
ley proof  Into  page  proof,  and  then  when  we 
ba»e  the  page  proof  ready,  we  go  to  one  of 
the  rotogravure  companies  that  print,  and 
««y,  "Trlnt  for  us  150,000  copies  of  this  book"; 
»e  pay  for  It  and  put  the  book  Into  distribu- 
tion.   That  \s  the  way  all  publishers  do  it. 

Mr.  Laxham    How  do  you  distribute  those 
books — by  congressional  frank? 

Ut.  Rumct.  No,  no.     How  we  distribute 
them? 

Mr.  Laxham.    Yes.     Haven't   you  distrlb- 
tited  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  books 
through  congressional  frank? 
Mr.  RrMSLT.   Never. 
Mr.  Lanham.    None? 

Mr.  RvMn-T.  Never.  In  the  Road  Ahead, 
digest  of  which  appeared  In  the  February 
number  of  Reader's  Diejest,  we  sent  out  a 
million  postcards  and  said.  "If  you  want  to 
stop  socialism  in  the  United  States,  read  the 
conden8,ition  of  John  T  Flynn's  great  book 
In  the  February  Reader's  Dlgtst  "  The  re- 
sult of  that  postcard  was  the  sale — on  the 
other  Bide  we  said,  "After  you  read  the  Digest 
you  will  want  to  read  the  whole  book,  which 
gives  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  carrylr.o;, 
and  the  organizations  that  are  carrying! 
America  into  eocialism" — the  responne  was 
sf)  tremendous  that  on  the  day  after  Lin- 
coln's birthday 

Mr,  Albekt.  I  think  you  are  going  far  afleld. 

Mr.  RCMK.T.    He  asked  how  wc  distribute. 

Then  we  put  another  2,500,000  postcards  out 

on  the  same  line;  but  let  the  recipient  pay 

the  postace 

The  Chairmax.  About  8.000.000  postcards 
altogether? 

Mr.  Rt-MFLT    Three  and  a  half. 

The  Chaismak.  Three  and  a  half  million? 

Mr.  RfMELY  Thre«  and  a  half  million 
postcards  promoting  that  book;  and  a  sold 
175.000  copies.     I  would  like  to  say 

The  CuAnMA^.  Of  course,  you  don  t  want 
to  furnish  to  the  committee  the  names  of 
those  who  purchased  these  books? 

Mr  RuMU-T.  No.  We  think  that  U  beyond 
your  power  to  Inquire  into. 

Mr.  Albkxt.  1  Would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, since  he  has  gone  far  afleld.  where  his 
•ctlTlti-a  during  World  War  I  were.     He  la 
fatting  far  afield  here, 
Mr.  Rlmlly.  What? 


Mr.  Albxxt.  Where  were  your  activities  In 
Wor'id  War  I?  Tou  were  getting  far  afleld. 
anrwa> . 

Mr.   RtTMixT.    Z   was   publishing  a  news- 
paper. 
Mr.  AX.BCBT.  Who  financed  that  newspaper? 
Mr.  BcMTLT.  Loans. 
Mr.  AiBEXT.   From  what  country? 
Xlr.  RuMELT.   There  la  no  proof  whatever 
thai  that  paper  was  financed  by  the  German 
Go%-emment.     After  the  conviction  the  At- 
torney General .  Harlan  P.  Stone,  recommend- 
ed to  Coolldge,  on  the  ground  that  we  had 
been  Innocently  convicted,  that  a  pardon  be 
granted,  and  when  the  Jury  saw  the  evidence 
thii  was  suppressed  11  of  the  12  Jurors  petl- 
tloaad  that  their  verdict  be  set  aside,  and 
President  Coolidge  did  everything  he  could 
to  ri^ht  that  wrong;  and  you  have  no  bu£l- 
ness  to  bring  that  up  here. 

Mr.  Albert.  You  are  bringing  up  extra- 
neous matter,  too. 

Mr.  Beown.  Thank  goodnecs  that  we  don't 
encage  in  any  smearing  tactics. 

The  Chamman.  I  see  th.it  time  Is  running 
out.  You  will  be  rermltted  to  file  your 
statement  In  full,  Mr.  Rumely. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  I  ask  one  other  question? 
The  Cha:hman.  Let  me  ask  this  one  ques- 
tion, this  one  further  question 

Mr.  RrMELT.  Do  you  want  the  data? 
Ihe  Ch.airman.  I  would  be  pleased  If  you 
would  furnish  to  the  committee  thofe  rec- 
ords that  you  have  this  morning.  You  have 
relused  to  give  the  names  of  people  who 
have   purchased   bmks? 

Mr.    RuMELT.  I    will    give    you,    Mr.    Bu- 

CU.KSAH 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
■ubpena  that  has  been  Issued  to  you. 

Mr.  RuMELT.  Yes. 

The  Chaihman.  That  U  all  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RuMELT.  I  want  to  read  one  sen- 
tence  

The  Chaie.man.  Will  you  turn  that  ever 
to  the  committee — — 

Mr.  RcMELT.  I  win  turn  that  over  to  the 
committee,  if  you  will  let  me  make  one  state- 
ment, read  one  sentence. 

Mr.  OHara.  Why  can't  he  make  the  one 
statement? 

The  Chaerman.  I  would  like  to  see  what 
he  has. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commit- 
tee cannot  accept  anything  conditionally. 
If  he  is  ready  to  produce,  all  right. 

Mr.  RuMELT.  I  am  depending  on  your  good 
grace. 

( Some  documents  were  passed  to  the  chair- 
man.) 

The  Chaibmax.  We  will  let  him  make  a 
•tatement. 

Mr.  Ehoh-n  Certainly,  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  constitutional  guaranty. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Not  until  he  produces  the 
records 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  two 
sheets  here  are  all  that  you  care  to  furnish 
at  this  time  in  an.swer  to  the  subpena-  is 
that  rlRht? 

Mf.  RcMELT.  Yes,  that  la  right. 

Mr.  Bsown.  Is  he  going  to  be  permitted  to 
make  that  statement?  I  want  to  ask  him 
what  that  court  situation  U. 

Mr.  RuMELT.  You  have  Q8  percent  of  the 
•tuff  your  people  asked  for.  They  took  packs 
cf  stuff  from  our  office.  We  have  been  photo- 
stating for  weeks. 

Mr    Brown.  May  I  ask  you,  quickly,  while 
this   conference   Is   golnx   on:    I   understand 
y<ju  filed  a  complaint  in  the  Federal  court 
asking  for  an  Injunction.    What  happened  to 
that? 

Mr.  RtJMELT.  It  Is  to  come  up  for  hearing 
tomorrow. 

Mr  Brown  You  asked  for  an  Injunction 
against  LouU  Little  and  others  In  that  peti- 
tion. Someone  sent  me  a  copy.  I  don't 
know  who  sent  it.  I  notice  there  are  out- 
lined the  things  that  we  requested 


The  Chairman.  No;  thej  were  not  rt- 
quested. 

You  were  served  with  an  ebbrevlated  sub- 
pena of  two  parts,  which  has  been  put  into 
the  record.  That  was  all  thf  t  was  requested 
of  you  this  morning;  is  thft  not  a  fact? 
Mr.  RuMELT.  That  Is  all  ti  Is  morning. 
Mr.  BnowN.  This  morning.  I  am  talking 
about  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  RtJMEiT.  That  is  what  they  are  asking 
for.  In  New  Jersey. 

Mr.    Brown.    I    guess    fretdom   of   speech 
doesn't  even  apply  to  memters  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
The  CH.AnMAN.  Tou  are  reading  Into  the 

record  there,  Mr.  Brown 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  trying  to  :ind  out  whether 
or  not  this  gentleman  has  riven  a  mass  of 
Information  to  the  representatives  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  We  have  given  everything  on 
24  points — 25  points  thert — there  are  25 
points  there,  and  everjthlrg  on  24  point* 
has  been  given. 

The  Chaieman.  These  que;  tlons.  of  course, 
that  were  asked  of  you,  ycu  inswered  volun- 
ttrlly — you  were  not  under  :  ubpena;  Is  that 
ricrht? 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  With  a  subpena  hanging  over 
my  head. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  were  r  ot  served  with  a 
subpena  listing  24  Items? 

Mr.  Rdmelt.  It  was  shown  to  our  attorney, 
and  when  Mr.  FitzGerald  came,  he  ftrst 
served  a  subpena  calling  fcr  those  things, 
and  I  said,  "Why.  I  gave  jou  that  volun- 
tarily." and  then  he  said,  "[  will  serve  the 
other  subpena."  And  he  sjys.  "This  short 
one";  but  the  subpena  he  ilrst  showed  me 
called  for  the  25  things  In  ihat, 

Mr.  Brown.  Twenty-six  lere.  Can  wt 
ascertain  whether  the  witncs:;  and  the  or^an- 
lz?.ticn  has  furnished  all  th  s  materl.i'.? 

Mr.  RUMELT.  We  have  furi  Ished  that  ma- 
terial to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  subpena  Is  only  In  con- 
nection with  2  points  of  26? 
Mr.  RtJMELT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Brown.  All  of  this  material,  some 
h  ving  to  do  with  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, all  of  this  material,  ycu  furnished  all 
of  that? 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  We  furnlshi-d  all  of  that. 
They  went  through  the  files  They  sat  for 
days  going  through  the  files 

The  Chairman.  But  ycu  have  not  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  the  complete 
list  of  things  that  you  were  subpenaed  to 
furnish. 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  I  have  not  furnished  the 
committee  the  list  of  buyer  $  of  our  books 
and  a  few  loans  we  made  to  publish  the 
books. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  still  refuse  to 
furnish  us  with  that  Information? 

Mr.  RtTMELT.  I  have  been  a  Ivlsed  by  cotm- 
eel  not  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  lie  yotor  entire 
statement. 

That  Is  all.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  un- 
less  the  other  members   havi-  questions. 

Mr.   Browx.  I  want   to   m?  ke   It   clear   as 
to  whether  this  witness  Is  statlnir  here  under 
oath   that  he  did  furnish  al.   this  mass  of 
material,  all  but  two  points? 
Mr.  RU.MELY.  I  did. 
The  Chairman.  Not  under  i:ubpena. 
Mr.  Brown.  He  has  cooper  ited  with   the 
committee  on  everything  else    that  Is  what 
Z  was  Interested  In  ascertaining. 
Mr.  Rumelt.  I  did. 

The  CHA1RM.^N.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
did  furnish  the  committee  with  all  the  In- 
formation with  the  exception  of  these  two 
rital  points. 

Mr.  Brown.  Doesn't  he  get  credit  for  co- 
operation? 

The  Chahiman.  He  did  pet   that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  had  an  awful  time  flndlnf 
out  about  It.  If  he  gave  24  ol  these  thlnrs. 
and  It  covers  the  whole  water  tront — he  wae 
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asked  about  all  the  activities  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

The  Chairman.  But  the  very  vital  thing 
requested 

Mr.  Rumelt.  The  unconstitutional  ques- 
tion, what  you  requested  on  that — you 
didn't  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  state- 
ment, and  step  down. 

Mr.  Rumely.  Mr.  Buchan.an,  may  I  clear 
one  point:  You  said  In  yotir  statement,  yes- 
terday  

The  Chairman.  No 

Mr.  Rumelt  (continuing).  That  the  sale 
of  books  was  a  dodge.     We  sold 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  hear  that, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rui-ELT.  We  have  sold  The  Road 
Ahead  for  51  cents 

The  Ch.virman.  Mr.  Rumely 

Mr.  Brown.  You  read  that  In  tomorrow 
morning's  newspaper. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lanham. 

Mr.  Lanham.  In  connection  with  all  this 
Information 

Mr.  Rumelt.  I  can  save  a  lot  of  trouble  If 
you  will  let  me  make  that  one  statement. 

Mr.  Lanham.  On  the  question  of  producing 
Information  about  books  published,  that  has 
relevance  to  the  Issue,  and  we  are  in  no  way 
trying  to  control  thought,  or  the  publication 
of  any  bock,  but  we  are  simply  trying  to  get 
the  facts  about  how  you  are  attempting  to 
Influence  lobbying.    I  want  to  read 

Mr.  Rumely.  I  am  not 

Mr.  L'.NHAM.  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to 
read  from  Mr.  Brown's  questioning  of  Mr. 
Goodman,  of  the  CIO,  wherein  Mr.  Brown 
asked  the  question,  or  made  this  statement 
(reading) : 

"I  notice  that  these  booklets  that  you  put 
out.  you  have  a  price  of  25  cents  each,  and 
20  for  $5.  Do  the  Individual  local  CIO  or- 
ganizations purchase  those,  or  do  members 
purchase  them,  and  Is  not  the  sale  of  book- 
lets that  Is  outlined  here  on  exhibit  B,  whore 
you  say  you  get  so  much  from  bocks,  and  it 
was  expended  again;  contributions  and  ex- 
pendituics. 

"Mr.  Goodman.  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  see  the 
Item  'Sale  cf  booklets'  on  exhibit  B. 

"Mr.  Brown.  It  says,  'From  books.'  That 
l3  all. 

"Mr.  Goodman.  That  Is  from  the  account- 
ing books  of  the  organization. 

"Mr.  Bhov/n.  Oh,  I  see.  I  am  wondering  If 
you  can  furnish  us,  along  the  line  that  Mr. 
O'Har-a  has  suggested.  If  you  could  furniih  us 
with  the  number  of  these  books  that  have 
been  put  out  on  the  housing  subject,  not 
only  the  total  different  publications,  but  the 
amount  or  number  of  each  Issue,  of  each 
publication? 

"Mr.  Goodman.  That  one  that  you  have  in 
your  hands  was  published  In  1946  by  a  previ- 
ous regime,  and  I  would  bo  glad  to  try  to 
secure  the  facts.  Good  Shelter,  one  of  which 
you  have,  was  published  In  1945.  The  green 
one  In  1946.  "That  one  [indicating]  in  1947. 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  facts. 

"Mr.  Brown.  You  understand  what  I  am 
driving  at.  This  Is  all  material  used  to  In- 
fluence the  action  of  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress, either  to  get  the  people  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Ccngress.  or  to  put  pressure  directly 
on  the  Cjngress;  whether  good  or  bad,  that 
dcecn't  mal:e  any  difference." 

Mr.  Rumelt.  I  won't  give  the  names  of  the 
people  who  bought  books. 

Mr.  Lanham.  He  seems  to  think  ycu 
shouldn't   be  questioned. 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Our  books  are  not  of  the  same 
tlr.d. 

Mr.  L.\nham.  As  he  says.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  distribution  of  books.  If  it 
Is  legitimate  to  ask  Goodman  of  the  CIO.  it 
Is  legitimate  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Not  the  names  of  the  people 
that  bought. 


Mr.  Brown.  Now  that  the  gentleman  has 
completed  a  stump  speech 

Mr.  Lanham.  It  Is  not  a  stump  speech. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Rumelt.  May  I  give  yju  one  sentence? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  lainute.  I  think 
you  have  had  enough  time. 

Mr.  Rumely.  It  will  save  the  time  of  the 
committee  if  I  may  make  one  statement,  read 
one  sentence. 

Mr.  Brown.  Be  sure  to  shut  people  off,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  something. 
I  think  we  have  gotten  along  very  fne 
through  these  hearings.  It  sometimes  be- 
comes necessary,  of  course,  for  the  chairman 
to  calm  things  down. 

I  think  Mr.  Brown  asked  for  the  floor. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  thank  you  \ery  much  for  the 
courtesy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  a  certain 
cross-examination  that  I  made  of  Mr.  Good- 
man, who  was  secretary.  I  think,  of  some 
CIO  housing  committee,  in  connection  with 
certain  housing-legislation  activities.  The 
pamphlets  to  which  he  re:erred  were  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  housing  legislation  and 
housing  proposals  then  before  the  Congress. 
They  were  not  books  or  booklets  of  general 
Information.  They  were  used  primarily  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  oelng  distributed 
among  those  Individuals  vho  wished  them, 
and  were  also  presented  tc  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  argument  as  to  why  housing  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted.  Therefore,  I 
think,  come  generally  undtr  the  law. 

If  you  have  any  booklets  ;lmilar  to  that.  In 
which  you  have  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
certain  legislative  proposal?  before  Congress 
should  be  enacted,  or  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals should  be  defeated.  £.nd  you  have  sent 
those  out  over  the  country  wholesale,  either 
as  gifts  or  through  other  01  ganlzatlons.  then 
I  think  this  committee  has  an  absolute  right 
to  demand  Information  on  them. 

Mr.  Rumely.  We  have  issied  no  such  booke;^ 

Mr.  Brown.  However,  If  your  publicatldft 
field  were 

Mr.  Rumelt.  We  have  Issued  no  such  books. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  make  clear,  for  t'he 
enlightenment  and  education  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  a  publisher  and  a  printer  Is  often- 
times two  different  individuals.  I  have  been 
both,  in  my  life.  Sometimes  publuhers  also 
have  printing  presses,  but  most  of  the  larger 
publishers  don't  have  their  printing  plants. 

The  Ch.airman.  At  this  point,  will  you 
permit  the  Chair  to  Interrogate  the  witness? 

You  have  in  your  own  statement  stated 
that  you  have  published  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  Thomas  James  Norton, 
and  The  Road  Ahead,  by  Jctin  T.  F^ynn.  Two 
additional  books,  not  montioned  by  you. 
were  published  and  distributed:  Compulsory 
Medical  Care,  by  Melchlor  I'alyl;  and  Why  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  by  Irving  B.  McCann.  In 
your  own  statement,  you  admit  publishing 
those  and  distributing  then. 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Yes.  sir;  we  are  distributing 
them. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Rumely.  The  M.^Cann  book  Isn't  yet 
printed,  but  we  will  be  distributing  It  In 
4  or  5  weeks.  ^ 

The  ch.airman.  To'^u'hcra? 

Mr.  Rumely.  We  have  a'>out  lO.COO  orders 
on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  subpena 

Mr.  Rumely.  We  have  orders  for  10,000 
copies  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  a  Constitution 
adopted  aboul  155  years  ago;  not  about  any- 
thing now  before  Conprcs:>. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman ■ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Rumely.  Your  Investigation  knocked 
down  an  order  of  10,C03  copies  of  that  book 
to  50. 

The  Chairman.  Which  iKXjk? 
Mr.  Rumely.  McCana's  book. 


The  Chairman.  One  order  went  from  10,- 
000  to  50? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Yes.  sir;  because  they  heard 
you  i>eople  were  going  to  request  the  names 
of  everyone  who  bought  a  hundred  or  more, 
and  they  said.  "We  v.lll  play  safe." 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Rumely. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rumely.  Mr.  Albert  has 
a  question. 

Mr.  Aleert.  Mr.  Rumely.  you  say  you  have 
already  furnished  to  the  committee  every- 
thing except  the  names  of  the  purchasers  of 
your  books  and  those  who  have  made  loans 
for  the  purpose  cf  publishing  books? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Yes.  sir.  Just  for  the  express 
purpose  of  publishing  the  book  or  printing 
ads  in  Fighters  for  Freedom.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  lobbying. 

Mr.  Albert.  Has  the  committee  got  all  of 
your  other  records  except  those;  does  the 
committee  have  In  Its  possession  all  other 
records  except  those? 

Mr.  Rumelt.  Your  committee  has:  yes. 
All  that  you  asked  for.  except  you  will  find 
in  my  statement  what  was  excepted;  and 
what  I  have  told  you  Is  a  fact,  that  we  have 
declined  to  give  the  names  of  the  quantity 
purchasers  of  the  books;  90  percent.  95  per- 
cent are  bought  In  quantities  of  1  to  10; 
but,  for  example,  a  doctor  lu  the  West,  with 
a  big  clinic,  he  bought  a  fev/  thousand  copies 
of  John  Flynn's  book,  and  wrote  to  all  hla 
patients  of  10  years,  "If  you  will  write  me 
a  postcard.  I  will  send  you  a  copy."  If  I 
drag  his  name  in — he  Isn't  lobbying.  The 
FBI  bought  a  big  bunch  of  the  Constitution 
book.  How  would  they  feel?  They  wanted 
their  agents  to  know  what  was  legal.  How 
would  they  feel  if  we  reported  they  were  en- 
gaged in  lobbying? 

Mr.  Albert.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  how 
they  feel.  It  Is  a  question  of  fact.  We  are 
trying  to  find  cut  what  you  have  done  and 
what  you  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Rumely.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  RCMELY.  They  got  330  copies. 

Mr.  Lanh-am.  If  the  doctors  bought  thla 
book  that  you  say  ycu  were  publishing, 
against  socialized  medicine,  they  would  be 
lobbying. 

Mr.  Rumelt.  No.  May  I  tell  you  what 
the  took  is?  The  book  is  a  result  of  »  8 
months'  study  in  Europe  by  one  of  the 
greater  European  economists,  to  see  what 
happened  under  compulsory  medical  care  in 
every  country.  There  Isn't  one  word  about 
socialized  medicine  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
study  of  what  happened  In  Etirope. 

Mr.  Lanham.  You  distributed  because  you 
wanted  to  discourage  that  sort  of  legislation, 
and  a  doctor,  if  he  were  to  distribute  it, 
would  be  getting  It  from  you  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  he  not? 

Mr.  Rumely.  We  distribute  It  because  we 
want  to  preserve  private  Industry.  I  do  it 
with  enthusiasm,  because  I  worked  as  a  med- 
ical intern  under  the  Bism.ark  system,  and 
I  know  how  disruptive  that  kind  of  medicine 
can  be. 

Mr.  Lanham.  I  agree  with  you  on  socialized 
medicine.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  It.  But  the 
point  Is.  if  you  distribute  this  book,  and  If 
the  doctors  buy  It  and  distribute  It,  they 
are  engaged  In  lobbying,  in  an  attempt  to 
Influence  legislation. 

Mr.  Rumely.  They  are  certainly  not.  If 
building  informed  public  opinion  Is  lobby- 
ing, then  our  whole  conception  of  freedom 
Is  wrong.  Tliere  is  a  copy  ol  that  book 
here.    Lock  at  it. 

Mr.  L.ANHAM.  I  don't  want  to  see  It  now, 
I  am  dealing  with  principles.  You  are  at- 
tempting to  influence.  Indirectly,  legislation 
that  is  now  pending  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Rumely.  Ycu  have  no  right  to  go 
against — go  into  the  field  In  which  public 
opinion  Is  made;  you  are  cut  of  bounds. 

Mr.  Lanham.  I  understand  that  the  Jury 
held  ycu  out  cf  bounds  at  ons  time.  Yju 
eay  I  am  out  ol  bcuncis. 
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III  B»owx  That  Is  very  grs'-lous  of  th« 
eommittee     We  «how  ail  respect  to  witnesses. 

Mr.  Lakram.  I  Khow  all  respect  to  all  wit- 
BMM*  who  abow  respect  to  me-. 

The  Chaoluah.  The  committee  will  ad- 
Jou-n.  subject  to  call  of  the  Oialr. 

•  Wheicupon.  at  12  o'clock  noan  the  hear- 
ing was  adjourned,  to  reconvene  subject  to 
caa.) 


Decontrol  of  Rents  at  Dal!ai,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WII-SON 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exiend  m.v  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  newspa- 
per articles  and  al^-o  an  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  News  of  May  22.  1950: 
C  -TT  Cn&soLv-xs  Its  CoMMrrrn:  on  Rtirr.xL  Ills 

Rent  control  In  Dallaa  Is  definitely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  E-.en  the  city  councils  com- 
mittee appoint.^d  to  Iron  out  disputes  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  has  been  dls- 
•olred 

The  committee,  headed  by  realtor  Roy 
Lestus.  was  appclnted  by  the  cl-.y  council  In 
l"**.  when  city  council  action,  ratified  by 
the  governor  of  the  Slate,  decontrolled  renta 
In  Dallas. 

The  committee  was  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
prcup  between  landlords  and  tenants  In  case 
of  complaints  over  rent  Increases  as  a  result 
of  4l«cootrol. 

Members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Eastus.  W. 
A^  McKlnley,  and  Avery  Mays,  told  the  city 
ecuncll  in  a  letter  Tuesday  that  their  work 
was  done.  They  asked  that  they  be  relieved 
of  committee  duty.  The  council  dissolved 
the  committee  and  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending lt3  meiiit)er8  for  their  work. 

In  seeking  discharge,  the  committee  mem- 
bers stated: 

"For  some  months  we  have  had  a  con- 
itantly  dlmlnlsbing  number  of  complaints. 
until,  as  of  this  date,  we  feel  th«t  both  prop- 
erty owner*  and  tenants  are  happy  in  their 
relationship  and  particularly  in  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  housing  units  has  Increased 
to  that  within  the  past  0  months  anyone  can 
•elect  housint;  accummodatlona  to  suit  their 
needs  and  budget  well  in  line  ulth  the  gen- 
eral co6t  of  living  and  in  many  Instances  be- 
low the  InerMse  of  other  neceailtles." 

ComatttMBQen  told  the  council  that  as  » 
result  uf  their  survey  of  rental  units  in  Dallas. 
renu  Increased  an  average  of  18.32  percent 
Bloe«  dMontrol.  l^ey  added  that  61.5  per- 
cent mor«  rental  units  now  are  being  adver- 
tised for  rent  than  there  were  In  the  first 
qtaarter  of  1»40,  and  this,  the  committee  said. 
Indtcftted  that  there  U  no  scarcity  of  rental 
unl's. 

•The  law  of  sttpply  and  demand  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  adjust  any  rents  which  cur- 
rently may  be  higher  than  a  tenant  Is  willing 
to  pay."  the  committee  concluded. 

I  From   the  Dalla«  Kew-s  of  April  30.    1950) 
Onlt  18  3  Pbu-»nt  Rrirr  Raiss  Fotmn  Unz~~ 

D&ctum^i.  CoMMmrB  Rkpokts  on  brrva- 

Vmr  Botes  CtriM  Lamo 

(By  Allen  Qulnn) 

Rant  fncrrasea  since  renu  were  decon- 
tvoilad  In  Dallas  last  June  have  averaged  only 
ia.32  percent,  a  decontrol  committee  In- 
formed the  city  council  Tvieeday. 

Tne  ccmmtttee  based  its  statement  on  a 
survey  •.  f  2A-ii  rental  units  of  all  ciasjes  from 
^|ii&  a  niuuil)  upward. 


The  report  was  made  in  a  letter  by  Roy 
Eastus  and  W.  A.  McKlnley.  members  of  tha 
committee,  which  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Wallace  H.  Savage.  Mayor  Savage  read  tha 
letter  to  the  council. 

The  letter  said  the  committee  had  been 
"gratifled  to  observe  the  fine  response  from 
property  owners  to  hold  rental  increases  to  a 
reasonable  amount  commensurate  with  tha 
housing  and  services  offered."  The  adjust- 
ment "from  wartime  control  to  normal  sup- 
ply and  den^ar.d  was  effected  with  a  min- 
imum disturbance  to  our  citizens."  the  com- 
mittee said. 

Now.  the  letter  said.  "Anyone  can  select 
housing  accommodations  to  suit  their  needs 
and  budget  well  In  line  with  the  general 
cost  of  living  and  In  many  Instances  below 
the  Increase  of  other  necessities." 

The  committee  credited  decontrol  with 
the  fact  that  more  homes  were  built  in  the  9 
months  following  decontrol  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 9  months. 

"This  has  resulted  because  of  the  Indi- 
vidual property  owner  being  willing  to  again 
go  Into  rental  housing  units  which  was  not 
being  dene  during  rent  control,"  the  letter 
said. 

An  analysis  of  newspaper  advertisements, 
the  com.mittee  reported,  revealed  51  5  percent 
more  rental  ads  in  the  first  3  months  of  1950 
than  in  the  firot  3  months  of  1349.  In  March 
1950.  there  were  8,036  rental  units  oaered, 
compared  with  5.080  in  M.irch  1949. 

"This  indicates  that  there  Is  no  scarcity  of 
rental  units  in  Dallas  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  continue  to  work  to  adjust 
any  rents  which  currently  may  be  higher 
than  a  tenant  is  willing  to  pay,"  the  letter 
•aid. 

The  committee  asked  to  be  discharged. 
The  council  compiled  and  thanked  Us  mem- 
bers for  a  splendid  Job. 

Avery  Mays  was  the  third  member  of  tht 
committee. 

[From  the  Dallas  News  cf  April  26.  19501 
Dcco.NTROL  or  Rents  Succeeds  in  Dallas 
Not  only  In  Dallas  but  in  ail  cities  and 
States  where  the  change  has  been  made,  de- 
control of  rents  has  been  working  smoothly. 
Relatively  few  rents  have  t)een  raised,  and 
those  not  unreasonably.  Some  have  even 
been  lowered.  Congress  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  plainly  dishonest  reports  that  some 
bureaucrats  are  putting  out  on  this  subject. 
Officials  in  the  rent-control  offices,  desper- 
ately trying  to  keep  their  Jotw.  have  resorted 
to  much  misrepresentation  on  the  efTecta  of 
decontrol. 

Testifying  before  a  House  committee.  Mayor 
■Wallace  Savage  showed  that  the  average  rise 
In  rents  In  Dallas  In  the  year  since  decontrol 
has  been  only  between  18  and  19  percent,  not 
the  658  percent  claimed  by  Tlghe  Woods. 
This  rise  Is  small  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  and  after  the  war.  when  other  prices 
were  soaring,  rents  were  held  down  more 
than  any  other  cocts  except  those  of  utilities. 
Dallas  tenanU  are  aatUfled  with  their  renU. 
They  are  not  squawking.  More  rent  prop- 
erty has  been  available  here  since  decontrol 
than  at  any  time  under  control. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  Woods  figures  on 
rent  rises  following  decontrol  has  been  shown 
In  many  Instances.  In  one  small  city  In 
th«  Pacific  Northwest,  a  committee  of  cltl- 
Bens  surveyed  every  home  In  the  ofQcial  re- 
port. It  found  that  the  average  rise  was 
leas  than  a  third  of  that  reported  by  Woods' 
office  The  earlier  report  had  Included  many 
vacant  houses  and  others  not  rented  but 
owner-occupied.  In  one  instance  it  reported 
a  raise  In  rent  where  the  figure  had  been 
lowered.  In  others  It  tuued  Its  percentage 
on  prewar  figures  Instead  of  those  prevailing 
Just  before  decontrol.  No  organisation  that 
stotiiw  to  such  methods  deserves  to  be  kept 
ou  the  public  payroll. 


Iowa  Tops  All  Other  States  in  Cattlt 
Productioa 


EXTENSION  OP  RS^L'^RKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 2  950 

Mr.  DCLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cherokee  (Iowa)  Daily  Times: 

Iowa  Tops  All  Otiieh  States  in  Cattls 
Production 

It  may  be  a  bit  surprlslnis  to  you  that 
Iowa  leads  the  world  in  catt  e  production. 
In  spite  of  all  that  we  hear  at  out  the  cattls 
country  of  the  West  and  South. 

The  Iowa  Development  Coaimisslon  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  presenting  the 
claims  of  this  State  to  highes:  rank  In  this 
line,  excelling  even  the  State  commonly  des- 
ign ited  as  the  cattle  country.  In  a  current 
bul  etin  the  commission  says: 

"J  you're  looking  for  the  cattle  country, 
stranger.  Jtist  swing  out  of  the  saddle  right 
here.    You're  in  it. 

•What's  that  you  say?  That  you're  not 
far  enough  West,  and  there  are  too  many 
fences,  and  it  sure  doesn't  look  iilce  the 
ransre  to  you? 

"Better  look  again,  stranger.  Because  Iowa 
may  not  be  the  range,  but  :t  grows  mors 
cattle,  and  makes  more  mon 'y  at  it.  than 
any  of  the  range  States.  Or  a.iy  other  Stata 
for  that  matter. 

"No.  we're  not  Just  talking  through  our 
Stetson.  We've  been  reading  one  of  thosa 
reports,  all  full  of  figures,  th.it  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sends  out  every  onca 
In  a  while. 

"And  believe  you  me  It  shjws  that  Iowa 
Is  the  cattle  country. 

"You  want  some  figures  laid  on  the  line? 
Well,  try  these.  Last  year  low  i  sent  2.342  000 
head  of  cattle  to  market.  Ttat's  one-tenth 
of  all  the  cattle  marketed  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Put  'em  on  the  scales,  and 
they  weighed  2.386,000,000  pounds.  That's 
one-tenth  of  all  the  beef  sold  in  the  country, 
too. 

"Besides,  they  brought  good  money — $21  80 
a  hundred.  Best  price  cattle  brought  any- 
where, and  a  dollar  a  hundred  better  than 
the  average.  All  told,  they  put  $524,000,000 
Into  the  Iowa  farmers'  poke. 

"You  wonderln'  about  those  Western 
States,  where  the  longhorns  used  to  cavort? 
Nary  a  one  marketed  more  than  a  mlllioa 
head,  stranger.  California  did,  though. 
Montana.  California,  and  Colorado  are  the 
only  three  where  cattle  ranchers  took  In 
more  than  1100.000,000  c.ish  money  and  all 
three  together  (lidn't  any  more  than  match 
Iowa.  You  add  up  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Utah,  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  all  their  cattle  money  Is 
Just  about  what  these  good  Icwa  beeves  sold 
for. 

•TTou  say  we  forgot  about  Texas?  Stranger. 
brace  yourself  for  a  shock.  Texas  carae 
pretty  close.  In  numbers.  Those  big  Stite 
ranchers  sold  2.183,000  head  of  cattle,  and  a 
million  or  so  calves.  But  when  it  came  to 
getting  paid,  they  Just  came  in  second.  They 
made  1124.000,000  less  than  these  Iowa  feed- 
ers did— about  $400,000,000  In  round  figures. 

"Still  champeen?  Sure,  stranger.  Iowa  did 
the  same  thing  the  year  before,  only  c:i  a 
little  smaller  scale.  Tjhese  corn-fed  cattle 
brought  $503,000,000  In  11)48.  while  Texas 
beeves  sold  for  four  hundred  and  flXty-four 
million. 

"You  say  you'd  like  to  settle  down  here? 
Well.  Just  let  Old  Paint  get  acquainted  witU 


this  Juicy  Iowa  alfalfa  while  we   look   over 
the  prospects. 

"Right  now,  the  northeast  part  of  the  State 
has  more  cattle  than  any  other  section. 
Folks  think  there's  690.000  head  on  farms  In 
11  counties  north  and  east  of  Waterloo. 
Pottawattamie  County,  down  In  the  other 
corner  of  the  State,  has  the  most  for  any  one 
county,  though — a  hundred  thousand  and 
more.  Sioux  County  comes  next,  with 
98.700.  Nine  ether  ccimtles  have  more  than 
75.000  head — Clayton,  Fayette.  Winneshiek. 
Crawford,  Tama,  Benton,  Clinton,  Jones,  and 
Linn." 


Let  \J$  Look  at  Some  of  Our  Present 
Advantages  in  This  Eternal  Struggle  of 
tiie  Ages,  of  Light  Versus  Darkness,  and 
of  Hope  Against  Fear,  Which  Is  Now 
Characterized  in  a  World-Wide  Struggle 
of  Democracy  Against  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  LIND 

or  PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  LIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
College.  Chester,  Pa. 

I  was  particularly  Intrigued  by  the 
press  notices  published  with  respect  to 
this  talk,  and  because  of  those  notices  I 
obtained  and  read  the  speech  in  full. 
Certainly  Secretary  of  Defense  John- 
son's address  shows  that  he  possesses  a 
true  insight  into  the  many  vexatious 
problem.s  with  respect  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  this  speech  he  has  enuhciated 
these  problems  with  such  clarity  that  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  of  making 
it  available  for  reading  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress. 
The  talk  v.as  as  follows: 

The  Bi.\chhe.«>s  or  1950 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Penn- 
eylvanta  Military  College  and  to  become  an 
honorary  graduate  of  this,  the  second  oldest 
military  college  In  the  United  States. 

Six  years  ago  today  young  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen— perhaps  some 
of  you  viho  are  here  today— were  storming 
the  tjcachheads  of  Normandy.  It  was  D-day. 
It.  too,  was  a  day  of  commencement,  the 
commencement  of  the  long-awaited  assault 
upon  the  most  formidable  fortress  cf  his- 
tory—the fortress  of  Nazi  Europe.  For  seme 
of  thc-se  young  men  the  very  end  came  with 
that  same  commencement. 

You  young  men  who  are  going  out  Into 
the  world  of  1950  face  nothing  so  grim,  noth- 
ing so  portentous  at  this  moment  of  ycur 
graduation,  but  you,  too,  have  formidable 
bMichheads  to  storm.  The  beachheads  of 
IMO  are  the  bastions  of  cynicism,  prejudice. 
and  hate,  spearheaded  by  the  sinister  forces 
of  Communist  imperial Um.  These  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  break  down  Just  as  decisively 
as  did  your  predecessors  who  lelt  this  college 
In  other  critical  years,  because.  In  the  con- 
flict between  the  Ideals  of  a  democracy  and 
the  materialism  of  a  tyranny,  the  natural 
forces  of  freedom  and  decency  are  bound  to 
prevail. 


No  one  can  foretell  with  certainty  whether 
we  ultimately  shall  have  to  nieet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  Imperltlism  in  grim 
battle  or  not.  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  we 
will  not;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  we  will 
not  If  we  exploit  the  miUtary.  economic,  po- 
litical, and  psychological  advantages  that  are 
ours.  Communism  has  nothing  to  match  us 
In  any  cf  these  fields,  and  though  It  may 
seem  to  extend  its  influence  here  and  there 
from  time  to  time.  Its  victories  ultimately 
will  prove  hollow.  In  the  long  run,  com- 
munism will  fall  as  have  all  of  its  forerunners 
that  piraded  under  ether  n»mes  but  had 
no  spiritual  quality  to  support  them.  Man 
was  born  to  be  free  and  no  slave  state  can 
shackle  him  for  long. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  our  present  ad- 
vantages in  this  eternal  struggle  of  the  ages, 
of  light  versus  darkness,  and  of  hope  against 
fear,  which  !s  now  characterized  In  a  world- 
wide struggle  of  democracy  against  com- 
munism. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  we  can  suc- 
cessfully meet  every  basic  requirement.  In 
the  ingenuity  and  the  resource! ulness  of 
our  men,  in  the  quality  of  our  weapons.  In 
the  capabilities  of  our  induslry.  and  in  the 
spirit  of  unity  of  our  people,  we  have  just 
what  it  takes  to  wage  and  win  a  war.  If 
necessary.  When  we  add  to  ourselves  otir 
partners  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
their  capabilities,  and  our  friends  everywhere, 
even  those  temporarily  in  chains  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  we  present  a  sclld  phalanx  of 
strength  that  should  deter  designs  of  aggres- 
sion. 

We  are  not  so  strong,  however,  that  we  can 
afford  to  become  complacent.  Indifferent,  or 
overconfident  about  our  national  defense. 
Nor  dare  we  think  only  in  terms  of  our 
capabilities  under  complete  mobilization, 
which  may  take  weeks  or  months,  and  neglect 
our  readiness  to  act  effectively  in  an  emer- 
gency at  a  moment's  notice. 

Our  first  duty  Is  to  have  alerted  at  all 
times  enough  of  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  unified  under  our  own  banner,  and 
united  with  our  partners,  to  make  a  quick, 
cheap,  and  easy  victory  over  us  impossible. 
That  is  the  primary  objective  of  our  present 
national  defense  program. 

We  are  striving  in  every  way  to  become 
better  prepared  to  resist  such  an  initial  as- 
sault of  any  magnitude,  and  simultaneously 
to  launch  a  powerful  counteroffensive  of 
our  own  in  devastating  retaliation.  Once 
an  enemy  becomes  convinced  that  he  can- 
not beat  us,  he  will  hesitate  to  start  a  war. 
And  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  record  in 
■  the  Interests  of  peace  is  clear.  Everyone, 
every  nation,  without  exception,  under- 
stands that  we  shall  never  be  the  ones  to 
open  hostilities.  We  do  not  want  to  start 
a  war.  no  matter  what  the  promise  of  victory 
may  be.  We  detest  war  and  will  do  what  we 
honorably  can  to  avoid  it.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege.  We  pre- 
fer to  continue  a  democratic  way  of  life, 
with  a  reasonable  array  of  military  might 
sufficient  to  deter  war.  rather  than  to  exist 
completely  mobilired  for  all-out  war  at  all 
times. 

Our  political  advantages  over  communism 
are  Just  as  formidable  as  our  latent  military 
prowess.  Our  traditional  emphasis  on  the 
Individual,  on  his  rights,  his  freedom,  his 
security,  his  happineM.  is  appreciated  wher- 
ever men  live,  breathe,  and  hope.  On  our 
Bide  are  nations  whose  heroic  struggles 
against  de8p<jtum  In  any  form  are  as  old  as 
their  histories.  No  amount  of  propaganda 
against  so-called  decadent  capitalism  and 
warmongering  America  can  succeed  in 
keeping  the  truth  permanently  away  from 
the  misguided  people  who  are  temporarily 
on  the  other  side.  We  have  a  spiritual  polit- 
ical force  on  our  side,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  communism  that  can  equal  it. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  also  enjoy  a 
wide  margin  of  superiority.  Our  own  econ- 
omy is  sound.    The  economy  of  our  partners 


and  friends  grows  stronger  every  day. 
Thanlts  to  the  ECA  and  their  own  determined 
efforts,  the  postwar  seeds  of  chaos,  dissen- 
sion, and  poverty  upon  which  communism 
thrives  have  been  uprooted  and  scattered. 
We  have  brought  to  our  partner-,  capital,  ma- 
chinery, food  and  clothing,  and  other  eco- 
nomic goods  to  hasten  their  recovery.  Com- 
pare the  record  on  Ijoth  sides.  While  w« 
give,  Communist  Imperialism  takes.  We  fill 
granaries:  the  Communists  empty  them.  We 
equip  factories;  the  Communists  strip  them. 
We  open  the  doors  to  commerce,  encctirage 
communications  and  friendly  travel;  the 
Communists  slam  the  door  shut,  restrict 
movement,  and  suppress  news. 

Why  does  a  police  state  resort  to  Iron  cur- 
tains, restrictions,  and  taboos?  Because  it 
Is  afraid,  afraid  of  Itself,  afraid  of  its  own 
people,  afraid  of  Its  neighbors,  afraid  of 
everyone,  afraid  of  the  sound  of  a  shaken 
leaf.  And  that  brings  us  to  our  great  psy- 
chological advantage.  Our  conscience  Is 
clear.  We  are  not  afraid  of  anyone  or  any- 
thing. We  realize,  however,  that  a  frightened 
nation  is  a  dangerous  nation,  t>ecatise  fear 
and  reason  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
frightened  nation,  moreover,  with  mass-de- 
struction weapons  in  its  possession  may  be- 
come particularly  dangerous.  The  way  to 
meet  its  threat  Is  to  retain  our  poise  and 
keep  up  our  guard  and  not  allow  ourselves 
to  develop  any  fright  of  our  own.  Let  tis 
continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  about 
America.  Let  us  continue  to  convince  all 
peoples  by  our  actions  that  our  intentions 
are  honorable,  that  our  aims  are  peaceful, 
and  that  we  are  sincerely  eager  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  far  and  wide.  Let  us 
at  the  same  time  make  it  Just  as  clear  that 
we  shall  resist  aggression  vigorously  and  de- 
cisively in  whatever  form  It  may  come. 

The  class  of  1950  marches  out  today  Into 
a  dangerous  world,  yes,  but  life  was  really 
never  without  danger.  The  atomic  age  may 
seem  an  awesome  age  in  which  to  take  up 
your  duties  as  citizens,  but  it  is  not  so  sav- 
age, so  crude,  nor  so  terrifying  to  man  as 
was  the  stone  age.  or  the  bronze  age,  or  the 
Iron  age.  Indeed,  the  challenge  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  Is  greater  today  than  it 
ever  was,  for  man  must  now  win  the  final 
mastery  over  the  powerful  physical  forces  he 
has  brought  under  his  control.  He  must  find 
new  ways  of  solving  the  problems  of  na- 
tions so  that  the  giants  of  technology  may 
serve  to  enhance  and  not  to  enslave  man- 
kind. 

I  am  confident  that  you.  the  graduates  of 
1950.  will  meet  the  challenge  of  our  times 
boldly  and  intelligently  as  only  men  can 
who  have  combined  an  education  In  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  man's  eternal  quest  for 
truth,  wisdom,  and  beauty  with  a  training 
in  the  practical  profession  of  arms.  Yotir 
studies  of  history,  literature,  art,  philosophy, 
and  government  have  given  you  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  country  and  our  civilization,  and 
of  our  sacred  Institutions  with  their  em- 
phasis on  freedom,  tolerance,  human  dignity, 
and  fair  play.  Your  training  as  soldiers  here 
In  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  Chester,  Pa., 
and  the  experience  that  many  of  ycu  vet- 
erans of  campaigns  in  Europe.  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  have  gained  in  battle,  has  mad* 
you  realize,  I  am  certain,  the  need  of  pre- 
paredness to  safeguard  our  country  and  as- 
stire  the  perpetuation  of  otu  htmian  Ideala 
and  national  aspirations. 

The  military  training  you  have  enjoyed 
here  at  PennsylvanU  Military  College  has 
taught  you  that  even  in  a  society  of  free  men 
there  must  be  discipline,  retponsibility.  duty, 
and  a  respect  for  law  and  authority.  You 
have  learned  how  to  obey  and  follow.  You 
have  learned  how  to  command  and  lead.  A 
good  citizen  and  an  effective  leader  must  be 
able  to  do  both  and  know  when  to  exercise 
either. 

The  ROTC  training  here  In  many  at  our 
leading  schools  and  coUeges  is  a  prladpal 
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*°°"*  0*  itren^h  to  cur  nation*:  cJpfer.se 
pnVM.  Th*  Mrmj.  which  pizr^^rrfU  the 
omrtat  o*  ianttj»y  course*  Is  our  cducatJoiua 
^■mmiana,  aov  proflde*  tnlnlng  to  ttt 
"''^y^*-  Th«  Hary  hM  S3  naeb  onlta.  The 
Air  Ftrce  has  177.  Uore  Uian  am.OOO  men  are 
toktof  part  to  Ubeae  pncrasM,  and  out  cf  that 
^mbcr  -m*  txpact  to  gtt  ICOgO  nev  jxmtor 
^  ?T"'*  '^^  ^^  emuaa  wwipuuruta  and  th« 
refOlar  roree*  durtog  Uke  ctiipwn  year 

The  q'.iaDty  of  the  men  taking  ROTC  has 
beenanironnly  good,  but  the  opportunities 
oCtewI  by  xbe  three  semoea  have  nch  been 
laHfona.  n  has  generally  been  accepted  thst 
the  naval  BXTTC  student  has  enjoyed  certain 
•dTmntages  that  the  other  semces  were  un- 
able to  offer 

In  the  toterest  of  the  tptrtt  of  uaiacjtton 
tJiat  now  perxDMtcs  aU  three  serrtces.  and  in 
™*»»«^to«ir  students  who  are  talcing  the 
*0'ICe«B»  la  a  wide  variety  cf  higher  in- 
■MtutlOBi,  I  have  peopoacd^with  the  approval 
w  the  P»srtdeat.  aa  ROrc  program  to  the 
Crs'ii  in.  Which  to  gntcral  wo>a]d  extend  the 
rtffctj  and  pnniegea  now  araUable  in  the 
Kavy  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  wel!  and 
tojronde  parity  amodg  ai:  three  serrtces. 

•jnaltty  of  cppcrnintty  for  aU  men  In  cur 
armedtoroBS.  oOeers  and  enlisted,  and  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  la  the  es- 
tafaUahad  paUcy  of  the  Department  cf  De- 
feaae.  and  we  are  movlag  steadily  tow&rd  the 
ftUi  reallaatloo  ot  ovr  American  ideal.    Mcre- 
P****-  *•  *^  strlTlng  to  every  way  to  make 
•ore  that  we  get  the  right  man  for  the  right 
)<*     Our  program  c*  research  and  develop- 
ment seeks  not  only  new  wci^Msa  of  great 
pctentlaltty.  fevt  Improml  techniques  in  the 
•erection,   urtgnmeut.  and  training  of   the 
^j^a    beings  that   make   up   our   forces. 
J*«*«™t«ttog  and  scloetkin  processes  which 
"»'•  *••»  »«<l  tffectlvelT  In   Industry   are 
WW  to  the  mobClzaticn  and 
It  of  manpower, 
latereattog  studies  are  being  made  of  the 
character  traits  and  abUltiea  which  make  ef- 
fectire  leaders.     Leaderahlp  may  se'*m  like 
an  abetract  quality,  but  up  to  t  point,  at 
least,  it  la  found  to  be  measurable,  and  hence 
•aBMthliig  which  seed  not  be  left  to  chance 
or  to  hit-and-mtsB  methods  of  promotion. 
This  Is  an  tmportast  eoosldeiatlon  in  •  mil- 
itary orsBBlntion  whose  oOeer*  are  expected 
to  be  real  leaden. 

Caparity  fur  leadership  Is  what  PennsyJ- 
»ania  Miatary  OoUegt  has  tn«l  to  develop 
In^you  during  the  laat  4  ywrs.    Now  the 
has  come  for  you  to  have  that  capacity 
"     Whether  you  hare  no  one  to  com- 
but   yourself,   or  find   yourself    uJtl- 
.   »t  the  head  of  a  great  industry  or  a 
Whole  army,  the  simple  virtues  of  the  free 
man  win  serve  you  well     Respect  the  d.gr.ity 
of  your  felk-w  men.     Be  f*ir     Be  ju«      Be 
toleTani.      Be    strong.      Be    compHsionate. 
»  loyaL    Apply  to  yotiraelf  the  wisdom  of 
PUto.  th«  great  Greek  phUcaopher.  who  he'd 
that  man  acta  weU  only  when  he  uses  his 
mtod  and  his  spirit  to  regulate  the  turbulence 
^f°*"  *°^  *"•  dealres  and  thus  main- 
tato  personal  modaraxiOD  and  political  tus- 
ti«.    Perhaps  the  best  advice  of  aU  is  the 
propjftet  Mlcahs    "To  do  Justly  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  " 
ThU  is  good  adTtce  to  nations  as  well  as 
to  men.  and  humanity  should  rejoice  that 
the   United   States,  decreed   by   deatlnv   for 
leadership  at   this  crucial   time,  is  walking 

ZSP«  "*•*  '^*^*~*"  P*^-  *^ich  ultimately 
wui  taring  the  world  to  the  full  realization 

^..  T^^f-  ^*'*'  ^"""^  prosperity.  There 
M*!f*  ^""^  la  the  road  and  dangerous 
obetadee  ahead,  but  ours  Is  the  road  of 
hope.  Along  that  march  there  is  a  definite 
place  for  the  das*  of  I960,  and  1  knaw  tou 
wmuke  your  poet  with  counge  and  with 
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and  of  a  good  cottage.     Fear 
■"<  nor  be  afraid  of  them." 

V  J^'*  '*^'**»  «"  IWO  »«  «n  front  of  jrm. 
I  am  confident  you  wtU  take  them  In  your 
Btrtde-wi:h  great  cre<lit   to  yourselves  and 

to  feux  ctuatry. 


Mr.    WINSTE.AID.     Mr.    Speaker.    In 
1944.  when  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
»-as  being  considered  in  the  House,  it 
wa5  my  belief  then,  and  I  so  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  that  we  were 
making  a  mistake  to  pass  the  bill  as  it 
finaUy  became  law.    This  bill  took  the 
Comptroller  General  out  cf  considera- 
tion cf  contract  settlements  except  in 
cases  of  fraud.    He  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  check  to  see  if  the  totals  bal- 
anced.    At  that  time  it  was  my  belief 
that  we  certainly  should  have  an  audit 
of  the  settlement  of  war  contracts. 

Durmg  the  war,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  everything  possible  to  win 
the  war  and  protect  the  lives  of  our  boys 
on  the  battlefields,  all  of  us  were  wUl- 
Ing   to  do  whatever  was  necessary   to 
speed  up  production  of  armaments.    At 
the  time  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
wa.s  enacted.  biJiions  of  dollars  worth  of 
contracts  were  to  be  canceled  and  set- 
tlement made.    Those  who  favored  the 
present  law  argued  at  that  time  that 
It  was  essential  that  the  contracts  be 
settled  immediately  so  that  these  war- 
time  contractors  could  go  mto  peacetime 
production,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that 
the  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Contract  Settle- 
ment Act  cf  1S44.  which  I  opposed.    The 
bill  reported  by  my  committee,  and  which 
I  supported,  made  provisions  for  rapid 
settlement  of  war  contracts  and  at  the 
same  time  rave  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  right  to  audit  these  contracts 
before  final  settlement  was  made. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act.  which  I  realize 
will  come  too  late  to  recover  much  of  the 
money  that  has  been  wa.sted  as  a  result 
of  the  1944  act     In  1944  I  subscribed  to 
the  views  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  only  recently  he  has  brought  out  a 
report  which  shows  a  correctness  of  such 
views.     I  joined   with   the  Comptroller 
General  m  pointing  out  that  examples 
of    extreme    generosity    with    Federal 
funds,  as  well  as  fraud  and  collusion 
must  be  e.rpected.  and  in  fact  would  be 
encouraged  if  it  were  openly  advertised 
by  law  that  there  would  be  little,  if  any. 
chance  cf  detecting  overpaj-ment  after 
final    termination    settlement    of    con- 
tracts.    But  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
and  other  good  and  sufficient  reason^s  ex- 
pressed by  the  Comptroller  General  on 
numerous  occasions  showing  a  prior  in- 
dependent audit  of  settlements,  show- 
ing to  be  both  essential  and  practical 
under  the  circumstances,  the  act  was 
passed  and  left  little  independent  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General.    In  com- 
plete disretrard  for  the  safeguards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Comptroller  Genera] 
Congre.ss   passed    this    law    authorizing 
the  contracUng  agent,  without  prior  in- 
dependent audit  by  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency,  to  effect  settlement  of  their 
terminated     contracts.    These     settle- 


ments, in  absence  of  disclosu^e  of  fraud. 
were  made  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
parties  and  could  be  reopened  only  by 
mutual  consent.    The   audit   functions 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  with 
respect  to   any  such  settlements  were 
confined  to  that  of  conducting  mean- 
ingless    and     ineffective     examination 
thereof  fcr  the  purpose  cf  determining. 
after   final    settlement    of    termination 
claims  by  the  contracting  agencies,  first, 
whether  the  payment  to  the  war  con- 
tractor was  in  accordance  with  the  set- 
tlement agreement  and  second,  whether 
the  records  transmitted  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  other  information 
warranted  a   reasonable   belief   that   a 
settlement  was  induced  by  fraud.    As  I 
stated,  and  as  the  Comptroller  General 
has   pointed   out,   exclusion   of   recom- 
mended safeguards  resulted  solely  from 
an  apparent  honest  belief,  however  er- 
roneous, that  speed  in  settlement  was 
paramount  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the 
Government.    To      insure      successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  prevent 
economic  chaos  upon  mass  termination 
of  war  contracts  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
it  was  the  view  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  many  of  us  on  the  Committee 
that  speed  in  effecting  the  settlements' 
while  admittedly  important,  should  be 
consistent  with,  and  not  to  the  exclusion 
of.  proper  safeguards  against  payments 
in   excess  of   those   properly  due.    On 
many  occasions,  those  of  us  opposed  to 
this  act  suggested  that  we  could  pay  to 
war  contractors  a  large  percentage  of 
the  amount  due  so  that  they  could  con- 
vert to  peacetime  production.     I  believed 
however,  that  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral s  audit  of  these  contracts  we  could 
sav-e   the  Governmen:  literally  billions 
of  dollars.    This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the 
Comptroller     General's     report     which 
shows  that  as  of  Apnl  30,  1950.  they  had 
examined  9,239  termination  settlements 
covering  payments  to  2,836  contractors 
for  the  termination  of  25.566  contracts 
subcontracts    or    purchase    orders     A 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  dis- 
closed has  afforded  convincing  evidence 
that,  excluding  indicated  overpayments 
in  such  settlements  due  among  other 
thing.s.  to  error  or  carelessness— at  least 
549  of  the  settlements,  or  more  than  5 
percent  of  those  examined.  Involving  im- 
proper paymenU  in  excess  of  $20  900  000 
were    induced    by   fraud.     These    cases 
either  have  been,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being,  certiiied  to  the  Jastice  Depart- 
ment.    The  other  95  percent,  where  no 
proof  of  fraud  is  apparent,  all  would  in- 
dicate to  have  a  strong  possibility  of  at 
least  excessive  or  improper  payments 
According  to  the  Comptroller  Generals 
report  more  than  1  out  of  every  20  set- 
tlements   examined    were    induced    by 
fraud.    Such  a  ratio,  according  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  is  unparalleled  and 
unprecedented  in  the  experience  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce.    As  he  states 
It  can  only  be  taken  as  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  vast  and  unnecessary  dam- 
age where  the  representatives  of  con- 
tracting   agencies    were    authorized    to 
audit  themselves  and  pump  out  of  the 
Treasury    such    amounts    as    they    ap- 
proved.   I  have  pointed  out  under  thia 
Contract  Settlement   Act   of   1944    th« 
Comptroller  General  was  virtuaUy' hm- 
lied  to  ca^es  where  there  was  proof  of 
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fraud.  Yet  in  the  examination,  accord- 
ing to  his  recent  report,  of  contract  set- 
tlement investii^ations  for  fraud  they 
have  unearthed  many  instances  of  ex- 
cessive, improper  payments  which  can- 
not be  said  with  certainty  to  have  been 
induced  by  fraud.  It  was  my  argument 
when  this  act  was  being  considered  pre- 
viously, and  it  is  my  belief  now,  that 
certainly  we  should  have  l^ft  open  the 
chance  to  recover  these  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Whether  or  not  such  payments 
were  induced  by  fraud,  whether  by  hon- 
est mistake  or  whether  by  fraud  with 
little  evidence  of  fraud,  these  overpay- 
ments constituted  no  less  a  drain  on  the 
public  purse  and  no  less  a  hole  in  the 
pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer,  whether  by 
actual  fraud  or  by  other  reasons.  The 
act  of  1944.  the  so-called  Contract  Set- 
tlement Act,  made  General  Accounting 
Office  powerless  to  prevent  or  correct, 
or  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  even  question 
excessive  payments  in  termination  set- 
tlements. No  audit  thereof  was  con- 
ducted for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
tecting overpayments.  Thi.s  added 
waste  and  extravagance  was  revealed 
only  as  incident  to  and  as  a  bjrproduct 
of  the  examination  of  selected  settle- 
ments for  the  authorized  pui-pose  of 
ascertaining  whether  fraud  was  involved. 
According  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  out  of  a  total  of 
9,239  settlements  examined,  overpay- 
ments were  found  in  1  out  of  every  13 
settlements  examined.  This  does  not  in- 
clude other  settlements  as  to  which  the 
auditors  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  reported  further  overpayments  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  carefully  re- 
viewed and  checked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  quote  from  the 
Comptroller  General  as  follows: 

The  sad  story  of  operations  under  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  is  vividly  shown 
by  cold  statistics.  The  contracting  agencies 
have  settled  a  total  of  323.933  contracts.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  examined  9,239 
cettlements  covering  26,566  of  these  ter- 
minated contracts.  Such  examinations  have 
disclosed  apparently  excecsive  or  fraudulent 
payments  to  war  contractors  In  connection 
with  approximately  1.233  settlements,  more 
than  one  out  of  seven  examined,  with  an 
indicated  loss  to  the  Government  exceeding 
125.000,000. 

If  the  same  situation  exists  on  the  great 
number  of  contracts  which  they  have  not 
examined,  the  total  amount  of  money  can 
well  be  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act.  At  this  late 
date  the  repeal  of  this  act  cannot  recap- 
tm-e  much  of  the  money  which  has  been 
paid  without  being  earned.  I  have  of- 
fered, however,  this  bill  because  at  the 
present  time  there  is  some  basis  for  be- 
lief that  some  of  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment wish  to  have  this  Contract  Settle- 
ment Act  carried  on  into  peacetime  op- 
eration. Certainly  we  should  profit  by 
experience.  While  I.  and  other  members 
of  our  committee  at  the  time  the  Settle- 
ment Act  was  up  in  1944,  took  the  posi- 
tion then  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  make  an  audit  of  these  wartime  ex- 


penditures of  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  while  Congress  took  the  other 
view  and  passed  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944.  and  while  subsequent  events 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  our  view, 
certainly  those  who  helped  pass  this  act, 
which  has  cost  us  so  much  money,  should 
join  now  to  repeal  the  act  in  order  that 
those  who  may  wish  to  carry  on  such 
practices  in  peacetime  would  cease  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  an  act  which  would  give  to  the  con- 
tracting agencies  the  right  to  audit  their 
own  affairs,  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
make  a  broad  indictment  of  the  agencies 
of  Government,  but  certainly  if  it  is  worth 
v.hile  in  private  business  to  have  an 
independent  audit,  surely  with  the  great 
multitude  of  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  its  agencies,  we 
should  fully  utilize  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  whose  office  is 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  whose  func- 
tion is  to  make  private  and  independent 
audits  of  operations  of  the  various  agen- 
cies. Certainly,  the  operations  under  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  having  such  an 
office  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  there  can  be  no  excuse  not  to  fuUy 
utilize  it.  I  am  going  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  early  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced.  As  Mr.  War- 
ren, the  Comptroller  General,  concludes 
his  report: 

By  the  repeal  of  the  act  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  of  showing  its  determination 
that  this  and  like  prolific  sources  of  waste  be 
weeded  out  and  destroyed.  By  this  action, 
the  Congress  can  show  its  resolute  opposition 
to  legislation  which  in  recent  years  has  had 
the  effect  of  removing  and  circumventing  the 
financial  controls  and  checks  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  By  it,  the 
Congress  can  serve  notice  that  any  proposed 
legislation  which  encroaches  on  its  author- 
ity— either  by  making  actions  of  the  spending 
agencies  with  regard  to  financial  matters 
final  and  conclusive,  or  by  curtailing  Inde- 
pendent audit  and  control  powers,  wiU  be 
soundly  defeated.  If  such  la  the  restUt.  my 
criticism  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  and 
m§  reports  on  operations  thereunder  will  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated.  I  and 
other  members  of  our  committee  sub- 
scribed to  this  view  at  the  time  the  1944 
act  was  passed.  We  believed  then,  and 
we  beUeve  now,  that  certainly  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  have  audited  every  contract 
\  hich  was  settled.  But,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  act  was  passed.  Now  we  should 
at  least  profit  by  our  mistakes,  repeal  the 
act  and  get  back  to  proper  operation  in 
government  and,  as  Mr.  Warren  has  said, 
and  I  firmly  believe,  by  so  doing  we  will 
prevent  other  agencies  from  coming  in 
and  trying  to  get  the  same  type  of  control 
and  we  will  say  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
pubhc  business  is  rim  in  a  proper  way 
and  that  payments  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury  will  be  made  on  a  correct  and 
honest  basis.  We  are  not  only  going  to 
try  to  prevent  payments  by  fraud,  but  by 
overzealousness  and  overliberality  and 
by  negligence.  We  owe  it  to  the  people 
to  repeal  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944. 


Hysteria  of  the  Hisslia{s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  VIRGIN  .A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  May  13  issue  of  the  New  Leader: 

Thk  Hystzeia  of  thi  HissLiNcs — A  Case  of 
PoLmcAL  Neurosis 

(By  Norbert  Muhlen) 

Memories  of  public  life  are  notoriously 
short.  Political  events  not  personally  ex- 
perienced are  scanned  in  today's  papers,  and 
forgotten  by  the  time  tomorrow's  hit  the 
streets. 

Thus  many  people  believe  that  rowdy  con- 
gressional investigations  are  a  new  Invention, 
a  vicious  weapon  of  the  cold  war.  But  con- 
gressional investigations  have  been  ferreting 
out  undue,  illegal,  and  sometimes  criminal 
group  influences  on  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  Republic  for  more  than  three  decades. 

From  1909  to  1937,  the  suspicion  that  big 
money  corrupted  national  politics  led  to  at 
least  a  dozen  such  investigations  of  business 
leaders — from  the  Puqo  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Concentration  of  Money  and 
Credit  through  Teapot  Dome  to  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  Munitions  In- 
dustry ( of  which  Alger  Hiss  was  counsel ) . 

These  probes  were  frankly  rartisan  affairs: 
for  the  most  part,  the  Den-.ocratlc  and  Bull 
Moose  legislators  were  out  to  prove  wrong- 
doings In  the  Republican  administration. 
The  Investigating  Congressmen  and  legisla- 
tors were  exempt  from  libel,  and  fortunately 
so.  Otherwise  they  could  not  have  financially 
wlthstooG  the  interests  they  attaclced.  The 
fiery  accusations  and  the  cheap  oratory  that 
went  with  them  often  overshot  their  mark. 
At  the  time,  they  certainly  seemed  to  do 
great  harm  to  business,  if  not  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Often  grave  charges  were 
leveled  at  innocents  and  reputations  were 
smeared.  But,  as  we  can  see  today,  all  the 
noise  did  not  harm  the  Innocent  victims, 
one  of  whom  was  Bernard  Baruch. 

These  partisan  investigations  publicly 
aired  every  shred  of  suspicion,  every  conceiv- 
able bit  of  evidence.  They  led  to  several 
court  convictions;  a  few  financiers  and  high 
Government  officials  were  sent  to  prison. 
New  laws  were  drafted  which  forestalled 
repetition  of  the  scandals;  and  the  social 
climate,  as  well  as  the  economic  intercourse 
of  the  country,  was  revitalized  In  a  cleaner 
and  healthier  way. 

In  recent  years,  the  attention  of  congres- 
sional committees  has  been  directed  toward 
the  infiltration  and  misuse  of  government^by 
giant  dictatorship  rather  than  by  big  busi- 
ness. With  the  battle  being  run  along  parti- 
san lines.  Its  tough  fighting  has  unfortu- 
nately sometimes  clouded  the  Communist  is- 
sue itself,  which  is  equally  vital  for  both 
parties.  But  the  most  abused  of  congres- 
sional committees  unearthed  the  treason  of 
Alger  Hiss,  whose  guilt  was  finally  confirmed 
by  a  court.  And  while  that  committee  and 
other  committees  did  attack  presumably  in- 
nocent people,  those  people  received  every 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves  publicly  in 
the  press  and  even  in  the  committee  rooms. 

The  investigation  Is  directed  against  two 
groups  of  fraudulent  Communist  helpmates 
in  government — first,  the  agents  who  are  un- 
fit according  to  law;  and  second,  the  fellow- 
travelers  and  dupes  who  seem  unfit,  accord- 
ing to  common  sense  (for  a  while  at  least), 
to  hold  positions  of  political  trust.   The  pres- 
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«ct  prcte  hM  roilowd  tfa*  eoonr  vhlcb  the 

of  trsudulccr  big 
had  hflttiffy  taken.  AlUu>ugb  such 
I  start  r^tber  Ute.  are  acMaettmes 
In  cn&killed.  sUIt.  aod  vortiilcn 
wmys.  MMI  bat*  a  lot  of  ragrtttabl*  •ccon- 
paniaaesta.  ret  :ew  JMBrtrana  can  havf  ary 
qujtrrel  v-.ri:  tbeir  mMtn  parpote  and  eSec: : 
To  ke«p  thla  country  trom  bem^  turned  toto 
a  eocccBtrmttaa  camp,  azkd  to  aare  freedom 
tnm  bdac  ■qfcwgail  by  fear. 
Wbat  la  amaifm  to  Mm  ascnt  to  vhich 
DOD'^uMUii  III  I  lata    glTe 

to    tbOM    WQMpKXed     of 

eoOabcratloo— ukd  rren  to  thoaa 
hare  been  foond  ^uUty  c€  high  crtmea. 
To  tha  aame  cxic&u  ve  ftod  vidaapraad  boa- 
tiitty  a«aai«t  th«  ncn,  madia,  rntifr— Iniiiil 
cocimntcca.  azul  eoorta  at  law  vbo  have  been 
IwoaarutlTit  tboaa  OomiBtmlst  collaborators, 
■kwf  aympatbT  abovn  in  snrr.a 
>  for  Alfv  Blaa  la  tbe  perfect  mustra- 
tk»  or  tbla  attitude. 

Tb*  caeca  oC  tcan  dMd  by  cone  people  for 
ICr  Wm  la  coaacrtnw  czpUlned  aa  (cnuine 
cbarlty  for  a  dBocr^  tngle  aclf  ifclmcttoa. 
vby.  tbcB.  do  rbc  ■ami  p«^pte  csfcfbtt 
tkaatte  hatred  ct  tbe  i  icirccclin  *^<i^ 
rcpcBtant  ttnyttr.  Wblttaker  Cbamberv*  A 
look  at  tbe  Baa  partisans  ar.d  Charrberr- 
la  aaoat  rereAllnf .  To  explain  tb« 
of  tbe  majority  of  Hlaa^  dcfcndcta. 
IK  v»  wmfac  tb«  arfmaent  heard  most 
te  bli  dcfHiat.  "Bm."  say  his  sympa- 
don*  OBly  vbat  waa  rerr  decent 
white  bo  did  It— he  beliered  in 
tncndahlp  with  tbe  Sorlcta.  Just  like  everr- 
body  dkl  at  tb«  time  "  Except  for  the  fact 
that  hla  spcetel  VKfulness  to  tbe  Riuslaca 
led  him  to  a  frtetadahlp  Cfmaldetably  closer 
Vtam  ttat  of  tbe  arcrage  trmpathlKr.  it  is 

played  with 
with 
faatikmabre.  from  the  AmlTanm<Vir 
down  to  tbe  last  intle  analTM.  And  for  pre- 
cisely  this  reason,  the  rest  mam  of  former 
sympetbtsers  ar.d  cs-fellow  Uaeclma  identify 
rubcooecloady    at    leeat— witli 


Btrt  the  eoBActs  and  eanftstooa  which 
tURMd  tbem  Into  fellow  traTelers  originally 
are  ttUl  at  wcrt— tnalde  them.  new.  when 
they  hare  ceased  betof  full-fledged  fellow 
tiafelciB.  They  b^re  cot  yet  aclTed  their 
waTerlnf  between  nscral  ends  and 
mcsBs^  Because  they  beUered  In 
I  democracy  as  well  aa  In  Communist 
"I'p.  they  stm  held  a  muddled  al- 
to a  number  of  coctradtctory  ideaa. 
Ihelr  loyalty  to  Aicer.ca  prorokes  their  bad 
crrrsclence.  because  of  tbetr  past  and.  to  some 
ex'»r.t.  present  aQcftance  to  Ideas  of  tbe 
united  front  and  wartime  alliance.  Ider.rl.'y- 
Ing  themselTes  with  Alfer  Hiss,  they  feel  that 
the  public  judgment  on  bis  puilt  la  a  judg- 
ment on  their  own  peat  pullt. 

But  they  are  unable  to  frankly  admit  their 
fulit  aa  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  they  have 
got  OTcr  with  and  regret,  since,  on  the  ether 
haad,  they  have  moved  too  far  from  pro- 
cfniwimitam  to  still  protJdly  defend  treaaon. 
tbey  remain  In  an  emotional  q\i.'ndary. 

Cbambers  was  able  to  do  what  these 
farmer  sympathizers  cculd  not  do  Be  finally 
■ad  completely  broke  with  his  aberrations. 
Be  ffoODd  a  home  In  a  new  sijc^irlty.  This 
was  enoogb  for  the  ex-fellcw  travelers.  HaT- 
ing  Ideetlfied  part  of  their  seltea  with  Mr. 
maa,  they  IdentlSed  the  other  part  with  Mr. 
Chambem.  and  directed  an  their  resistance 
ytest  him.  This  is  the  psych:)logtcai 
macheniam  of  eztcrkirlstttg  transference  and 
*»**n*t^  aggi  amliju.  a  mrrbatilsm  which  d<?- 
ttvwcd  the  former  fjiHpalMMrs  (ram  their 
It.  They  oooM  aow  bate  tbe  man 
I  clean  breast  of  bis  CMilt — 
tbelr  yuilt.  And  tbey  would  de- 
fend the  man  who  was  publicly  convicted  of 
fcla  past  doings — w.Mch  were  tbetr  dotnga 

Ttoere  are  two  archetynet  of  tbe  former 
fellow  traveler  of  19S0.    There  ts  lira.  Bleed- 


Ing-Heart  who.  In  the  laSO's.  Joined  so  many 
committees  for  good  causes  whether  they 
were  run  by  and  for  Communists  or  not. 
Then  there  waa  Dr.  Wln-the-War.  In  the 
IMO's.  who  deliberately  repressed  his  re- 
sistance to.  and  even  courted,  communism, 
while  the  stranjue  alliance  between  the  Bab- 
bitt and  the  Bolshevik  lasted.  These  two  are 
atiU  articulate  figures  on  the  American  scene 
when  It  comes  to  the  defease  cf  the  past  as 
an  Issue  of  the  present.  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween their  new  antlcommunlsm  and  their 
peat  procommtmlsm.  they  must,  as  the  psy- 
cholc^cal  textbock  predicts,  have  recourse 
to  rationalizations  to  defend  their  contra- 
dictory and  trratlcnai  views. 

Few  people  have  the  strength  to  revise  thetr 
past  opinions,  even  if  they  directly  contra- 
dict their  present  views.  So  we  hear  again 
the  old  united-front  and  wartime-alliance 
alogana.  In  lusty  discord  with  the  present 
restatance-to-tyranny  line.  And  these  are 
fortified  by  Ideas  borrowed  from  the  In- 
tegral p>aclflsts  and  dvll  libertarians  ( a  group 
of  watchdoga  valiant  and  useful  by  them- 
selves, though  rather  alien  to  the  crowd  of 
Hlsallngsi.  To  defend  the  vestiges  cf  pro- 
cjcimunism  In  an  antl-Communlst  society, 
the  Hlssllngs  rationalize  that  some  procom- 
muniam — about  as  much  as  they  themselves 
have  practiced — must  be  part  and  parcel  of 
cur  democracy.  This,  of  course,  la  nonsense, 
but  It  helps  political  neurotics  feel  com- 
fortable amid  their  conflicts  and  confusions. 
It  also  helps  the  Communist  conspirators 
continue  their  present  work. 

Twisting  their  image  of  political  reality 
until  It  Jits  Into  and  confirms  their  conflict- 
ing political  emotions,  the  Hlssllngs  regard 
the  Investigation  cf  suspects  as  a  witch-hunt, 
the  prosecution  of  legally  Indicted  suspects 
as  the  persecution  of  innocent  heretics.  The 
guiit  cf  the  conspirators  for  slavery  disap- 
pears In  their  minds  behind  the  personal 
(and  therelore  Incidental)  depravity  of  a 
few  anti-Communists.  and  the  defamation 
of  character  and  motives  of  all  antl-Ccm- 
munlsts.  The  partisan  investigation  la 
transformed  In  thetr  minds  into  nothing  but 
a  free-for-all  between  two  parties  for  their 
own  sake.  In  ihe  end.  they  are  completely 
able  to  forget  that  this  country  la  defend- 
ing Itself — so  far  with  restraint — against  the 
agents  cf  the  concentration-camp  state. 

To  repress  the  facts  which  would  make  a 
shambles  of  their  carefully  constructed  de- 
fense meebaniam.  they  have  been  supplied 
(from  Communist  Party  sources)  with  •a 
ma^lc  word.  This  word  marveloualy  does 
away  with  all  Irritating  insights.  The  word 
la  "hysteria  "  Whate'.-er  is  done  In  de'ensa 
against  the  Communists  Is  hysteria.  When 
a  New  York  teacher  who  lied  about  her  Com- 
munist pest  is  fired,  the  Hlssllngs  call  It 
persecution  of  free  inquiry.  When  an  appli- 
cant for  a  Job  with  the  supersecret  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  turned  dcwa  for  un- 
known reasons,  the  banal  happening  is  de- 
scrlljed  In  a  series  of  pitiful  and  Insinuating 
articles  designed  to  make  the  reader  indig- 
nant over  the  injxistlce  done  his  fellow  man 
(as  If  every  non-Ccmmunlst  had  a  right  to 
be  employed  as  a  spy.  and  aa  If  It  were 
hysteria  to  pick  the  best  mam.  A  few  iso- 
lated Incidents  like  these  are  all  the  Hlssllngs 
need  to  prate  nolaily  about  hysteria  in  the 
United  £tates. 

Zq^ially  repressed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hlss- 
llngs ts  the  fact  th.^t  the  Communists — by 
their  very  doctrine — have  to  try  desperately 
to  get  f'Xithotds  everywhere  including  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  including  antl-Cummu- 
nists  if  yon  will.  There  Is  aufflcient  pro<jf 
that  tbey  have  succeeded  here  in  thU  effort. 
The  great  amount  of  pro-Sovlct  propaganda 
appeering  in  conservative  and  even  reaction- 
ary newspapers  and  magazines  la  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  Even  Alger  Bias,  let  It  be 
remembered  never  Joined  a  front  organiza- 
tion or  publicly  extolled  the  Politburo.  The 
Investigation  of  Communist  auxiUuries  be- 


comes hysterical  only  If  one  disregards  this 
fact,  and  the  facts  of  the  planned  Soviet  ag- 
gression (as  the  Hlaslings  and  their  mentors 
try  to  do  I . 

At  its  summit,  the  fellow-traveling  propa- 
ganda for  American  submission  to  Moscow 
had  taken  In  almost  a  third  of  our  popula- 
tion. Given  the  tremendous  turn-over  of 
sympathizers  with  Communist  alms  over  the 
last  20  yenrs,  almost  one  out  of  two  Ameri- 
cans may  at  one  time  or  another  have  been 
caught  to  some  degree  In  the  Communist  web 
of  lies.  While  many  of  them  have  completely 
recovered  from  their  one-time  mistakes, 
quite  a  few  others  still  cling  to  the  petrified 
ideas  of  their  past,  feel  guilty  about  their 
conflict,  and  try  to  save  their  conscience  by 
a  relapse  Into  new  delusions.  Just  as  they 
once  clamored  for  Moscow  triumphs  leading 
to  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  they  now  clamor  for 
the  rignts  and  privileges  of  the  Communists 
to  conspire  In  our  midst  without  being  hin- 
dered by  Investigations  and  eventual  prose- 
cutions. If  they  had  their  way,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  present  hysteria  might 
be  as  (;rave  as  the  consequences  of  their  past 
delusions  are  today. 

The  Hlssllngs  are  always  ready  to  yell  hys- 
terically about  hysteria,  and  to  rally  behmd 
any  argument,  man.  or  movement  which  ob- 
structs the  weeding  out  of  Communist  agents 
and  influences  on  our  politics.  For  their 
own  delusions,  dreams,  and  areas  of  Igno- 
rance concerning  world  communism,  as  well 
as  present  American  reality,  have  not  yet 
been  weeded  out. 


Tne  Cc!d  War  and  the  Vocation  of 
Scholarship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or    CCNNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7>,  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Cold  War  and  the  Voca- 
tion of  Scholarship."  delivered  by  me  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport  on  May  31,  1950. 

There  beinf:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tn«     Cold     War     anb     th»     Vocatiow     or 

KCUOLAaSHIP 

I  knew  I  am  expected  to  deliver  a  com- 
mencement speech,  but  I  am  not  entirely 
sure  to  whom  I  should  address  these  words. 
Ordinarily,  my  assignment  would  be  clear 
enou:3;h — a  series  of  remarks,  preferably  In- 
spirational, directed  at  the  graduating 
seniors. 

Today,  however,  a  commencement  address 
could  be  directed  as  properly  to  the  faculty 
and  corporation  of  this  great  new  University 
of  Bridgeport,  for  It,  no  less  than  this  gradu- 
ating class.  Is  at  the  start  of  its  Journey. 

Unless  things  have  changed  since  the  time 
I  waa  in  college.  I  suppoee  that  those  cf  ycu 
about  to  receive  your  diplomas  are  bracing 
yourself  for  the  Inevitable  moment  when 
say  "I  envy  ycu  graduating  seniors."  We 
I  won't  disappoint  you.  I  do  envy  you — and 
I  make  no  apolcgles  for  saying  this. 

I  think  I  envy  ycu — and  I  mean  both  this 
university  and  those  now  Kraduatiug— I  envy 
you  chleny  because  your  talents  and  energies 
are  as  yet  uncommitted.  You  are  not  bur- 
dened by  past  sins  of  fault  or  default.    Open 


I 


before  you  Is  a  whole  range  of  possibilities 
for  action.  For  a  fleeting  moment,  at  least, 
you  may  survey  the  prospect  before  you. 
linger  on  the  brink  of  self-commitment,  and 
experience  the  pleasures  of  choice,  relatively 
unhampered  by  past  errors  or  present  bur- 
dens. This.  I  assure  you,  Is  a  luxury  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  for  long. 

Very  soon  you  will  make  some  commitment 
to  the  world — and  heaven  knows  the  world 
has  urgent  need  for  whatever  you  give  it. 

It  is  your  fortune  or  misfortune — and  I 
personally  am  certain  It  Is  your  fortune — 
to  start  your  Journey  at  a  time  Vhen  both 
your  personal  destination  and  the  destina- 
tion of  the  entire  human  race  were  never 
more  uncertain. 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  that  every  genera- 
tion tends  to  exai^gerate  its  historical  Im- 
portance. In  the  deep  and  troubled  appre- 
hensions of  today,  there  is  nothing  very  new. 
We  can  easily  find  parallels  for  these  fore- 
bodings In  earlier  periods.  What  is  new 
about  our  time  are  the  facts  that  give  birth 
to  our  fears — these  facts  are  ominously 
unique  and  real.  This  time,  there  is  a  wolf. 
The  overwhelming  fact  of  cur  time  Is,  of 
course,  the  atomic  armaments  race.  Four 
years  of  Incessant  trying  on  our  part — and  on 
the  part  of  all  the  free  world — have  failed 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  accept  the  Just  and 
effective  International  control  plan*  that 
would  mark  the  end  of  atomic  armaments 
and  the  beginning  of  an  era  made  immeasur- 
ably rich  by  the  peacetime  uses  of  this  ele- 
mental new  force.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the 
arms  race  that  we  experience  the  brooding 
and  omnipresent  sense  of  danger  that  marks 
today's  world.  It  takes  tangible  shape  in 
tyranny's  forward  march  In  the  Far  East. 
We  see  It  In  the  social  cleavages  and  spiritual 
uncertainty  of  western  Europe.  We  cannot 
even  escape  these  harsh  facts  by  seeking  the 
consolations  of  philosophy.  Our  contempo- 
rary philosophers  give  us  no  refuge;  they 
eloquently  record  the  crisis  of  our  time.  Nor 
can  we  find  comfort  in  our  contemporary  lit- 
erature; our  writers  serve  as  sensitive 
barometers  of  the  storm  currents. 

None  of  this  makes  me  want  to  pity  you. 
Even  If  this  Is  a  time  of  troubles,  there  is 
something  bracing  and  majestic  about  these 
days.  There  Is  nothing  petty  or  mean  about 
the  dilemmas  we  face.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  adventurous  subjects,  I  Imagine,  would 
have  felt  at  home  in  this  era,  and  Shake- 
speare— with  his  sure  instinct  for  greatness- 
would  have  recognized  these  years  for  what 
they  are, 

"He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  sale 
home,  win  stand  a  tip-tee  when  this  day  is 
named     •     •     •" 

Even  If  Eln..teln's  physics  could  make  time 
turn  'round  In  an  obedient  circle  and  bring 
back  seme  less  demanding  epoch,  I  doubt  If 
any  of  you  would  welcome  the  change.  I 
am'  confident,  for  Instance,  that  none  of  you 
would  switch  places  with  the  men  and 
women  v.ho  graduated  In  1920.  That  year 
ushered  In  the  decade  when  far  too  many 
novelists  and  publicists  applied  their  talents 
to  proving  that  life  was  a  fraud  and  de- 
cency a  sham.  They  demonstrated  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  integrity  was  a  carry- 
over from  some  less  emancipated  time,  that 
reverence  was  old-fashioned,  that  so-called 
Intellectual  honesty  somehow  took  pre- 
cedence over  social  honesty.  They  received 
from  life — these  spokesmen  of  the  lost  gen- 
eration that  finally  found  Itself— very  much 
v,-hat  they  put  into  It.  They  began  by  seeing 
throuzh  church  and  country  and  family — 
and  ended  up  by  seeing  through  themselves. 
It  was  as  spokesman  for  that  generation  that 
T.  S.  Eliot  said: 

"This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends,  the  world 
ends,  the  world  ends. 
Not  with  bang  but  a  whimper." 

On  this  point,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be 
little  argument.     If  our  world  ends,  It  will 


most  emphatically  be  with  a  bang.  It's  a 
good  time  to  be  alive — If  we  can  stay  alive. 
Or,  even  more  Important,  it's  a  good  time 
to  be  alive.  If  we  can  preserve  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  living. 

We  are  naturally  Interested  In  much  more 
than  the  preservation  of  our  physical  selves. 
We  want  peace,  but  peace  with  Justice  and 
not  peace  purchased  at  the  price  of  abject 
appeasement.  We  want  cur  lives,  but  also 
those  freedoms  and  dignities  and  gladly 
shouldered  obligations  that  alone  make  life 
worth  living. 

Statesmanship,  In  other  words,  must  have 
a  dual  goal — to  prevent  our  physical  extinc- 
tion and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  those 
liberties  that  make  up  our  political  and 
spiritual  heritage.  Unless  we  can  somehow 
bring  the  armaments  race  to  a  halt,  I  must 
say  in  all  honesty  that  I  fear  more  and  more 
abridgments  of  our  freedoms.  I  make  this 
prophecy  with  the  profoundest  regret;  all  my 
Instincts  toward  freedom  make  me  hope  I  am 
wrong.  Yet,  with  the  centralization,  regi- 
mentation, and  surveillance  that  threaten 
to  become  part  of  the  cost  of  trying  to  avert 
an  atomic  or  hydrogen  Pearl  Harbor,  how 
shall  we  preserve  Intact  our  open  society? 
How  can  we  compete  indefinitely  with  a 
police  state  without  our  own  Nation  being 
forced  at  the  same  time  toward  garrison  ex- 
istence? 

No  group  has  a  deeper  concern  with  this 
question  than  the  guild  of  scholars.  I  speak 
not  only  of  the  universities  and  their  staffs — 
the  teachers,  the  research  workers.  I  have 
In  mind  a  far  larger  community — the  fellow- 
ship of  all  those  to  whom  free  inquiry  and 
truth-seeking  and  untrammeled  speculation 
are  as  precious  as  life  Itself. 

The  more  we  are  pressured  to  Imitate  our 
totalitarian  rival  the  further  do  we  move 
from  the  environment  In  which  free  Inquiry 
flourishes. 

Hence,  even  If  they  had  no  obligations  to 
society  In  general,  all  those  who  seek  after 
truth  have  the  most  practical  kind  of  rea- 
sons for  helping  avert  the  evil  prospect  I 
have  been  describing.  IS  we  are  realistic.  I 
think  we  must  admit  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  keep  our  open  society,  and  that  is  by 
halting  the  armaments  race.  It  is  not  a  few 
near-sighted  or  callous  men  who  will  subvert 
our  freedoms;  It  is  the  relentless  logic  of  a 
world  cf  uncontrolled  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction— a  logic  that  may  demand  more 
and  mere  total  and  constant  mobilization  as 
the  price  of  survival. 

I  admit  that  the  great  task  of  achieving 
a  secure  and  Just  peace  appears  monstrously 
difficult,  and  I  halfway  understand  when  I 
see  a  few — a  very  few — members  of  our  in- 
tellectual community  tempted  to  throw  la 
the  sponge  when  they  face  up  to  the  magni- 
tude and  stubborn  nature  of  our  Interna- 
tional political  problems.  What  has  been 
described  as  a  "failure  of  nerve"  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  university  people  takes  vari- 
ous forms.  It  a£serts  Itself,  for  example.  In 
the  doctrine  of  "This  is  not  my  responsi- 
bility." Those  subscribing  to  such  a  view 
may  say,  "The  Government  got  us  into  this 
mess;  the  Government  must  get  us  out." 

I  certainly  am  net  here  to  assign  respon- 
sibility for  the  fix  we  are  In.  If  I  were  to 
try  this.  I  would  find  the  culprits,  not  in  our 
own  Government  but  In  the  Kremlin.  But 
whoever  It  was  that  opened  the  seacocks,  the 
fact  remains  that  all  of  us  are  in  the  boat 
together  and  that  the  deep  will  claim  every- 
one unless  something  is  dene.  Just  as 
atomic  weapons  recognize  no  frontiers,  so 
also  are  they  unimpressed  by  academic  cre- 
dentials. Diplomas  are  not  warrants  of  Im- 
munity; keys  of  honorary  societies  are  not 
shields  against  radioactive  emissions. 

Whether  general  catastrophe  will  be 
averted  depends  overwhelmingly  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  universities  and  the  graduates 
they  annually  send  forth  to  enrich  our  so- 
ciety.    It  was  a  philosopher  who  said  that 


the  vocation  of  scholarship  bears  the  same 
relation  to  mankind  as  the  cambium  bears 
to  a  tree.  The  cambium,  you  may  recall,  la 
the  fragile  row  of  cells  on  which  the  tree's 
well-being  depends.  So  long  as  it  flourishes, 
so  long  aa  It  Is  spared  nature's  or  mans 
ravages,  the  tree  will  survive  the  greatest 
tribulations.  Break  the  delicate  tissue,  and 
the  tree  withers  and  ultimately  dies.  It  Is 
the  same  with  society.  The  university  Is  our 
culture  bearer.  Preserve  It.  maintain  Its 
vigor,  and  the  line  of  cultural  continuity 
continues  unbroken.  Destroy  the  imlver- 
slty.  or  let  It  falter  In  Its  great  mission, 
and  our  society  perishes. 

You  will  not  mistake  my  meaning.  You 
will  realize  that  I  am  not  proposing  to  have 
our  universities  become  little  more  than  West 
Points  in  the  cold  war.  Such  a  suggestion 
would  smack  of  the  totalltarian's  attitude 
toward  scholarship.  It  is  police  states  that 
view  knowledge  solely  in  an  Instrumental 
sense,  which  see  in  universities  only  barracks 
for  training  soldiers  for  the  further  glory  of 
the  all-powerful  state. 

Unless  we  are  speaking  in  the  ultimate 
sense  of  its  being  used  to  attest  to  God  and 
His  works,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  an 
end  In  itself  and  needs  no  further  Justifica- 
tion. It  will  be  truly  a  disastrous  day  when 
all  learning  must  pass  the  test  of  political 
usefulness. 

But  our  Intellectual  leaders  have  always 
vividly  recognized  that  freedom  of  inquiry 
Is  in  no  way  related  to  social  Irre.spo.nslbillty. 
Whnn  our  Nation  has  been  in  need  of  their 
talents,  the  people  of  our  universities  have 
not  hesitated  an  instant  to  make  their  great 
contributions  to  the  common  cause. 

As  our  enemies  learnpd  to  their  chagrin 
In  World  War  II.  when  the  chips  are  down, 
when  the  free  world  is  in  trouble,  the  so- 
called  Impractical  scholars  become  practical 
indeed. 

Today,  the  free  world  Is  In  trouble,  and 
with  the  guarding  of  our  democratic  Nation 
more  and  more  dependent  on  brain-power 
and  less  and  less  on  brawn-power,  there  is 
need  for  our  unirersity  people  to  examine 
their  consciences  and  to  ask  themselves  how 
they  can  best  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
peace  and  liberty.  Some  are  needed  directly 
and  right  now  on  the  firing  line  of  the  cold 
war — in  our  atomic-energy  project.  In  our 
Defense  Establishment,  In  our  diplomatic 
Jobs. 

But  of  course  the  particular  skills  of  most 
of  you  will  argue  for  a  less  direct  contribu- 
tion to  this  general  cause.  Do  not  think, 
however,  that  your  role  will  be  less  important 
for  being  Indirect.  Naturally,  our  national 
strength  rests  in  great  measure  on  the  skilla 
and  diligence  of  our  soldiers,  our  scientists, 
and  our  statesmen.  In  the  ultimate  sense, 
however,  our  future  depends  en  our  moral 
and  spiritual  strength.  It  depends  on  the 
vigor  of  our  liberal  institutions.  It  rests 
above  all  on  the  righteousness  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  pledge  cur  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


Hiram  R.  Gale,  Last  Sorymng  Member 
of  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is 
the  State  of  Washington 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.   ^L'\GNU30N.     Mr.    President.  I 
ask  iinanimoas  consent  to  have  printed 
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m  Ute  AppcBdtx  of  tbe  Hccokb  •  letter 
vrtttBD  to  me.  dated  Mar  16.  1350.  from 
my  Amerinn  Lesaoa  Post  in  my  bcme 
dty  of  Seattle  re!atix«  to  tbe  aosgested 
name  of  Hiram  IL  Gale  for  the  veterans' 
lMM|»taI  H^ram  R.  Gale  is  a  dis&izi- 
KOiriMd  ciUixn  of  mj  citv.  a  former 
r*M<ii*i  OonuBander  in  Chief  of  ibe 
OAR.  vtao  bas  aenwd  xx>t  only  lils  coun- 
try, bat  oar  coaBBunity  for  maxij  rears. 

I  bare  in  my  hands  a  pamphlet  deal- 
taS  vith  this  distlngQi^ed  ciiiren.  vhich 
tiwTiiri^  a  poem  VT;:;en  to  him  on  his 
one  bamftcdth  birthday  anniversary. 
and  atoo  taHnlea  an  article  by  Mr.  Gale 
talBKif  enu'Jed  *\«iat  99  Years  of  Life 
Has  Taught  an  Old  Venaonter." 

I  ask  imanlmans  eooaeot  that  these 
matters  may  be  placed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RXOOK& 

Thefe  bcxz«  no  obJecUon.  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnied  in  the  Rzcoao, 
a«  foik>TS: 


THt  

DtfsxTMxxr  or  Washxwciow. 

Sfznle  WmI,  M9f  tS.  I»5». 
WhMXxn  G.  MAGjrrscjr, 
Vmted  States  Sem*U, 

W*ahi»gt09,  D    C. 
IfT  DBA*  SOAToa:   In  refrrmce  to  your 
letter  U  May  8  I  am  at-.&ch.ng  InTormatlon 
partalBlaK  to  ffiram  R.  Oale. 

W*  apprKtete  rerj  nnich  rcur  talcing  care 
of  t&H  and  U  tber«  Is  ar.rtbing  further  ve 
adftak  tfo.  picaae  let  me  knov. 
Him  fitly  yours. 

Fob  U.  Pvrtunt. 
X>rpartment  Adjutant. 

HSAM    R.    G.UJE 

HiTim  R.  Gale  was  born  In  Waterbury,  Vt.. 
RoTcmber  8.  1846.  In  1861.  with  bis  widowed 
mother  be  went  to  Galesvllle,  Wis..'' where  he 
attended  Gale  College — both  town  and  col- 
lege were  established  by  Jud?e  George  Gale, 
brother  of  Hiram's  father.  Dxirlng  hl£  star  in 
OalesTlIle.  Hiram  aleo  learned  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  In  the  oflSce  of  the 
OalcsTllle  Transcript. 

On  January  25.  1865.  at  the  age  of  18  years. 
Hiram  enlisted  In  Company  K.  Porty-sixth 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantr:.-.  and  served, 
with  the  rank  of  corporal,  until  the  close  of 
the  war  He  serred  much  of  this  time  as  clerk 
of  the  military  court  at  HuntsvJle.  Ala. 
Appointed  to  that  poeltlon  by  Gen.  Gordon 
Omnger.  Hiram's  duty  under  arms  was  In 
patrollng  a  certain  distance  along  the  railway 
and  guarding  the  railway  bridge  that  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  near  Muscle  Shoals, 
where  he  was  under  fire  by  Confederate 
snipers. 

Retiimln^  to  Oalesville.  after  the  war,  he 
bot^rht  a  hall  Interest  In  the  Oalesrille  Trans- 
cript, whtch  be  sold  out  after  about  5  years. 
He  then  taught  two  terms  In  Trempleau 
County  schocls.  On  Autrust  10.  1871,  he  mar- 
ried Laura  Ann  Perkins,  a  fellow  teacher. 
In  1873  he  went  to  bi.  Paul  Minn.,  where  he 
worked  2  years  on  the  Pioneer  Press.  In  1875 
he  btiUKht  the  Republican  Gazette,  in  Wlil- 
mar,  Minn.,  which  he  published  for  12  years. 

He  Tisltcd  Washington  in  1887  and  re- 
turned In  1880  to  make  his  home  penn?.nently 
tn  this  Btate.  Laura  Ann,  bis  wife,  had  died 
In  WUlmar  In  4879.  leaTing  f-ur  young  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  still  living.  His 
second  Wife,  the  former  Ida  B'jse  Brown. 
accompanied  him  west  In  18^  Locating  at 
Allyn.  Wash  .  Hiram  was  interested  in  plat- 
ing the  towi;sile  a.'id  in  publishing  the 
^lyn  Tl.T.ea 

In  1901,  in  company  with  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Kdgar.  Hiram  established  the 
Bremert'jn  Ncwg.  w.Mch  he  published  I-jr  20 
years  Durlnit  l&.'O  he  ertrred  the  revl- 
•state  busli^fcs  in  Seattle,  and.  also,  for  a 


few  years  published  the  Chief  Seattle  TllU- 
ctim.  a  ocmmerclal  paper.  His  wii'e,  Ida  Rose, 
died  In  laai.  At  the  age  of  100.  the  year 
1»46.  Hiram  retired  from  acUve  participaUcn 
In  bu&me^s. 

Hiram  R.  Gale  served  as  commander  In 
chiel  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  In 
1M5-46.  He  aerred  as  commander  o(  the 
Washic^ton-Alaaka  department  of  the  G.\R 
In  1914-15  when  there  were  15,000  Civil  War 
vetsrans  in  the  State  of  Wachlngton.  Again 
tn  1942.  be  was  elected  department  com- 
mander, and  has  served  in  this  capacity  since, 
and  wlU  continue  to  do  so  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  being  the  only  remaining  Civil  War 
veteran  in  the  State  and  Alaska.  He  has 
served  In  almost  every  office  of  the  G.\R. 
both  nationally  and  *n  this  department. 

Dtfflng  the  past  40  years  or  more,  Com- 
mander Gale  has  devoted  almost  his  entire 
time  to  patriotic  work  and  civic  betterment. 
He  has  written  many  columns  in  his  news- 
papers directed  to  the  younger  generation  as 
well  as  addressing  them  in  the  public  schocls. 
During  his  hundredth  year  he  addressed  over 
60  clv;c  and  patriotic  meetings,  including 
veterans  Ln  hospitals. 

SovTSTtn  Paoc&AM — Hiram  R.  Gale  Memorial 

^Dedication  of  Medallion  at  Field  Artillery 
Armory,  Harrison  Street  between  Third 
Avenue.  North  and  Nob  Hill,  Seattle.  Wash., 
2  30  p.  m.,  Sunday,  May  30.   1948) 

WHAT  JiUiXTT-NIXE  TEASS  OF  LITE  HAS  TAUGHT 
A     VEXMOKTES 

(By  Hiram  Randall  Gale,  National  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic ) 

My  philosophy  of  life  has  not  materially 
changed  since  I  reached  maturity.  The 
number  of  your  true  worth-while  friends  Is 
a  gauge  as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  the 
right  attitude  toward  upright  11  vine:  I  have 
many  friends  of  sterling  worth.  Therefore, 
having  robust  health,  I  enjoy  life  to  its  full- 
est at  I  always  have,  and  I  believe  the  older 
I  become,  the  mere  inspiration  I  may  be  to 
others.  I  have  never  placed  any  value  on 
wealth,  a  modert  fortune  and  a  reasonable 
competence  makes  for  a  happier  and  more 
tiseful  life.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  of 
other  religious  and  political  belief.  I  grant 
to  anyone  the  rl2ht  to  shades  of  moral  stand- 
ard that  differ  from  my  own.  except  to  hold 
my  sincere  friendship  they  must  be  strictly 
honest  and,  ethical  in  their  btisiness  dealings 
and  In  their  contact  with  their  fellow  beings. 
We  all  have  shortcomings;  we  should  be 
lenient,  knowing  that  others  have  faults  that 
we  do  not  have  and  we  have  faults,  much 
w  rse  perhaps,  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 

In  accomplishments,  for  a  worthy  cause, 
and  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  people. 
Is  the  greatest  satisfaction  In  life. 

CrORT,  UIOBT,  HALtCUJAH 

(Words  by  Frances  M.  Haskell,  past  national 
president,  ladies  of  the  G.\R ) 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  noble  deeds 
Comma.idcr  Gale  has  done. 
He  fought  to  save  otir  Union 
And  we  love  him.  every  one. 
He  faced  the  guns  and  cannon. 
Oh  he  had  them  on  the  run. 
For  he  was  marching  on. 

Chorus 

Glory,  giory,  hallelujah, 

Hiram  Gale,  we  glad  we  knew  yuh. 

And  we  take  our  hats  off  to  ytih, 

For  you  are  marching  on. 
The   following   Information   about   Louise 
Augustln.  the  lu-year-old  girl  who  will  unveil 
the  mc-dall!on,  has  been  obtained  from  her 
fra.idlather.  Clinton  8.  Harley: 

Louise  Atigu*tln  Is  the  great -great -grand- 
daughter of  Col  Soloman  Peck  Smith,  who 
was  with  the  One  Hundred  and  PiJteenth 
R<';^m»-:it  of  Nrw  Y  Tk  VoUintt-ers,  the 
fanuHis   IruQ    Hearted.     Coiuuel    Smith   lost 


an  arm  In  the  war.  He  wns  chaplain  of  the 
Washington  department  of  the  GAR  tmtil  his 
denth  in  1919. 

Hiram  R.  Gale  memorial  committee: 
Reeves  Aylmore,  chairman;  Wilbur  W. 
Scruby.  depository;  Victor  Zednlck;  Clinton 
S.  Harley;  Dr  Richard  E.  Fuller;  Stephen  F. 
Ciadwlck;  Milton  Diz. 

PttOCRAM 

Reeves  Aylmore.. Master  of  ceremonies 

Bugle  call  (General's  Splashes) Hal  Smith 

Official  bugler.  GAR,  Dep^.rtmcnt  of  Wosh- 
»       Ington  ".nd  Alaska 

Prayer Rev.  W.  A.  Driver 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner Theo  Karle 

Unveiling Louise  Augustin 

Solo  (Old  Soldiers  Never  Die) 

Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Gale 
Introduction  of  James  A.  Wehn,  sculptor. 
Introduction  of  speaker. 

Presentation Victor  Zednlck 

Introduction  of  Hiram  R.  Gale. 
Solo  (The  Sunshine  of  Your  Smile) 

Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Gale 

Song  (Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah) Audience 

Bugle  call  (Retreat)... _Hal  Smith 

TO  HIRAM  GALK  ON  HIS  ONE  HUNDREDTH 
BIXTKDAT 

A  hundred  years  Is  but  a  day 

In  history,  the  poets  say. 

But  Vhat  a  day  your  years  have  been 

Since  first  you  came  upon  the  scene. 

Your  century  has  seen  more  change 

Than  down  through  former  aeons  range: 

Prom  ox-drawn  carts  to  streamlined  traina. 

Automobiles  and  giant  planes; 

From  candles  to  the  neon  light; 

From  musket  to  the  atom's  might; 

From  wooden  ships  to  hulls  of  steel. 

Those  huge  leviathans  that  reel 

Across  the  seven  seas  and  bear 

Their  crews  and  cargoes  ever3rwhere. 

Your  youth  was  spent  in  simple  Joys, 

The  sports  of  happy  girls  and  boys; 

No  picture  shows  or  radio. 

No  soda  founts  to  take  your  "dough." 

No  regimented  work  or  play, 

No  quarreling  over  8-hour  day. 

No  strikes  or  pickets  in  the  way. 

No  price  control  or  OPA. 

Yet  as  you  gaze  back  o'er  the  years 

You  see  your  share  of  smiles  and  tears; 

The  crash  of  wars,  the  din  of  peace. 

As  nations  strive  and  men  increase. 

The  banner  that  you  fought  to  save 

Still  flies  above  the  free  and  bravo. 

So  your  centennial,  today. 

We  know  still  finds  you  bright  and  gay; 

Your  second  centtiry  you  start 

With  stalwart  and  courageous  heart, 

(F^om  your  long-time  friend,  Harold  Otho 
Stone.) 


Power  From  Peat  Eases  Eire  Industrial 
Problem 


Jl! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTAT1\'E3 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  United  Press  dis- 
patch published  in  a  Trinidad.  Colo., 
newspaper  on  May  30.  1950.  announcing 
the  ma.ss  generation  of  electric  power 
from  peat  fuel  In  Ireland. 

On  ."several  occaslon.s  I  have  attempted 
to  Impress  upon  the  Mi'inbers  of  Con- 
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gress  the  Importance  of  research  to  more 
adequately  develop  our  own  great  peat 
resources.  The  operation  of  this  plant 
and  the  construction  of  others  again  In- 
dicates the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  other  countries  and  again 
stresses  the  importance  of  a  soimd  peat 
development  program  in  the  United 
States: 

Power  From  Peat  Eases  Exsx  Industrial 
Phoblkm 

Dt-BLiN.— Irish  engineers  have  seen  the 
realization  of  a  30-year  dream— the  mass  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  from  peat,  low- 
grade   fuel   of  Ireland's  prehistoric  clans. 

The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  giant 
peat-fired  generating  plant  at  Ponarllngton. 
some  50  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Huge 
presses  rush  the  primitive  fuel  a  miUlon  years 
nearer  to  being  coal  In  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  before  It  Is  fed  into  furnaces  to 
drive  electric  generators. 

The  plant,  opened  by  Ireland's  minister 
of  industrv  and  commerce,  Daniel  Morrlssey. 
wiU  produce  an  additional  90.000,000  units 
of  electricitv  annually  for  the  nation's 
fast-growing  Industries.  Two  other  plants 
are  being  built. 

The  peat-electriclty  process,  revolutionary 
In  this  countrv.  was  the  brain  child  of  Sir 
John  Purser  Griffith,  who,  early  this  century, 
conceived  the  Idea  of  putting  the  nation's 
primitive  fuel  to  profitable  use. 

USELESS    PEAT    RECLAIM  ED 

In  dozens  of  bogs  throughout  Ireland, 
millions  of  tons  of  peat,  or  turf  as  it  is 
known  here,  have  lain  unworked  and  useless 
for  centuries,  forming  black  spots  on  the 
nation's  agricultural  and  industrial  maps. 

The  only  time  In  modern  history  when  the 
bogs  have  been  worked  to  any  extent  was 
during  the  war,  when  coal  supplies  from 
abroad  were  cut  off  and  the  nation  was 
forced  to  turn  to  peat. 

Tne  new  plants  wiU  consume  upward  of 
1  OCO  000  tens  of  peat  annually,  giving  a 
return  in  the  neighborhood  of  250.000,000 
kilowatts  a  year. 

Inau5iu-ating  the  plant's  official  operation. 
Morrissey  said  the  scheme  marked  an  im- 
portant 'mUestone  on  the  road  to  national 
economic  recovery,  and  would  serve  a  three- 
fold purpose: 

1.  The  winning  of  the  one  million  tons  of 
turf  required  each  year-wculd  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  thotisands  of  persons.  It  thus  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  eas- 
ing the  problems  of  emigration  and  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Working  the  bogs  would  provide,  in  a 
generation,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  for 
agriculture  or  forestry  which  wotUd  other- 
wise never  be  brought  to  fertility. 

3.  Morrlssey  said  he  hoped  the  expansion 
of  electricitv  would  contribute  toward  the 
decentralization  of  industry.  The  avaUabil- 
Ity  of  Industrial  power  In  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country  at  prices  as  cheap  as  in  Dublin 
would  remove  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
Inland  provincial  towns. 


Curtailment  of  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:J-\RKS 
ow 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr  CROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9.  1950: 
EcoNOMT  Cttt-Back  in  Mah,  Sirvicr  Hampers 

Mant     Small     Concerns — Orders     Arp.ivr 

Late.  Some  Lose  Track  or  Salesmen— th« 

Morning  Mail  at  Noon — Octltinc  Firms 

Hardest  Hit 

A  good  many  businesses,  especially  small 
ones,  are  handicapped  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson's  economy  cut-back  in  mail 
service. 

Orders  and  checks  come  limping  in.  days 
late,  they  complain.  For  some,  the  morning 
mail  arrives  around  noon.  Meantime,  their 
customers  at  the  ether  end  of  the  mailman's 
route  scream  about  poor  service.  And  when 
the  harried  businessman  complains  to  the 
post  office  folks,  he  may  not  get  anything 
more  than  sympathy  and  a  "Go  write  your 
Congressman." 

A  bill  to  rescind  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's cuts  in  mall  service  was  approved 
yesterday  by  the  House  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee. A  similar  measure  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee.  They  now  await 
action  In  both  Houses. 

•We're  having  a  tcugh  time  contacting 
our  salesmen."  reports  the  president  of  Wil- 
liams, Brown  &  Earle,  instrument  makers  la 
Philadelphia.  "Air  mail  and  special  delivery 
is  reaching  us  1  to  3  days  later  than  before 
the  restrictions.  So  we  lose  contact  with  our 
men.  It  took  me  2  days  by  phone  re- 
cently to  locate  one  man.  When  I  did.  it  was 
too  late  to  consummate  the  transaction." 

1.ATZ  rcR  the  sale 

In  Boston,  a  mall  advertising  service  f-g- 
tires  one  of  its  clients,  a  woman's  speciality 
shop,  lest  $50,000  In  sales  because  a  big 
ad  maUing  got  held  up.  The  ads  didn't 
reach  customers  until  2  days  after  the  close 
of  the  sale  they  were  advertising. 

San  Francisco's  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
caught  short  when  it  mailed  out  a  batch  of 
Invitations  to  Its  anniversary  dinner  and 
they  weren't  received  until  after  the  banquet. 

'The  Show  of  the  Month  Club,  which  mails 
to  theater-goers  In  New  Tork  City  and  there- 
abouts, reports  some  of  Its  tickets  have  been 
held  up  until  after  "the  performance. 

Occasionally  the  delays  are  fantastic.  A 
public  relations  firm  in  downtown  Cleveland 
reports  It  took  4  days  for  a  first-class  letter 
to  reach  a  client  in  suburban  Cleveland. 
GUllam  Service  of  Boston  found  it  took  one 
piece  of  third-class  mail  (circulars,  folders, 
and  the  like)  2  weeks  to  come  from  the 
B.ick  Bay  post  office  two  blocks  away. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  businesses,  however, 
report  they've  had  Uttle  or  no  trouble  with 
late  letters  and  poky  packages.  Most  big 
companies  pick  up  their  own  mall  at  the 
post  office. 

ONCE  A  DAT 

Hardest  hit  are  the  smaller,  outlying  outfits 
In  residential  districts  where  the  mailman 
only  rings  once  these  days — likely  as  not.  late 
in  the  morning.  As  one  of  these,  a  Long 
Island  dairy  equipment  maker,  puts  it. 
"We're  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  when 
our  nonresidential  competitors  can  offer 
faster  service  on  orders." 

These  residential  area  firms  are  supposed 
to  continue  getting  two  deliveries  a  day  If 
local  postal  officials  think  the  character  and 
volume  of  their  mail  warrants  It.  But  even 
if  they  convince  authorities  they're  big 
enough  to  rate  this  extra  service,  they'd  still 
visually  get  their  first  mall  later  than  mid- 
town  competitors,  post-office  men  in  New 
York  say. 

Firms  lucky  enough  to  be  In  the  business 
areas  will  get  two  or  three  deliveries  a  day. 
but  they'll  have  to  wrestle  with  the  other 
postal  cut-backs— fewer  pick-ups  at  maU 
boxes,  shorter  hours  at  post  offices,  less  night 
work. 

Though  the  cut-backs  have  been  much 
publicized  as  bold  economizing,  Washington 


postal  chiefs,  are  surprisingly  vague  about  the 
restilU.  Mr.  Donaldson  at  first  estimated  his 
plan  would  save  $30,000,000.  Officials  say 
now  that  the  Inefficiencies  which  have 
cropped  up  wlU  trim  that  figure  considerably. 

Take  a  look  at  the  District  of  Columbia's 
own  post  office.  MaU  folks  there  calculated 
the  new  plan  would  save  from  tTOCOOO  to 
$900,000  a  year.  After  2  weeks'  operation, 
they  figure  theyTl  be  lucky  to  save  $500,000. 

National  post-office  functionaries  arent 
any  clearer  about  the  manpower  situation. 
They  say  they  haven't  any  idea  how  many 
mailmen  have  been  laid  off  so  far. 

For  businessmen  already  plagued  by  tardy 
mall,  perhaps  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  At 
least,  an  official  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  which  Is  Interested  in 
preserving  Its  meml)ers'  Jobs,  claims  the  re- 
strictions are  being  "put  in  gradually"  and 
that  local  postmasters  who  are  cool  to  the 
scheme  seem  to  be  staUing.  July  1  Is  the 
deadline  for  getting  the  new  plan  into  effect. 

In  Detroit,  the  cut-back  to  one-a-day  de- 
livery has  been  put  into  effect  in  only  7  of 
the  30  residential  areas  so  far. 

Folks  who  live  in  some  San  Francisco  sub- 
urbs complain  that  pickups  from  corner 
mail  boxes  now  are  spasmodic  and  some  days 
mailmen  don't  bother  to  pick  up  the  letters 
at  aU. 

One  San  Francisco  lady  called  the  post 
office  Wednesday  to  find  out  why  she  didn't 
receive  any  cards  on  her  birthday.  She  was 
told  the  rnail  load  was  so  heavy  the  carrier 
became  too  tired  to  finish  his  route. 

To  many  businessmen  the  slower  service 
means  rearranging  their  working  schedules. 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  spokesman  for  the  Hop- 
pers Co.  says  executives  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  all  their  overnight  mall  the 
first  thing  each  morning  new  have  to  put 
this  task  off  an  hour  or  two  until  all  the 
mail  is  In. 

"Our  business  day  has  been  chopped  3 
hours  as  .'ar  as  tnall  work  is  concerned."  says 
an  executive  of  a  big  oil  company  head- 
quartered In  New  York.  Employees  In  his 
office  must  get  all  city-bound  letters  up  to 
the  maU  department  before  3  p.  m.  il  they 
hope  to  get  delivery  the  next  day. 


Cold  War  Get$  Hot— Our  PoHciei  Wronf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  diplomats  have  failed  to 
stop  the  rush  of  communism  throughout 
the  world.  Only  in  western  Europe  have 
they  had  a  fair  measure  of  success.  In 
Asia  they  have  appeased  the  Commu- 
nists resulting  in  the  fall  of  China.  Now, 
southeast  Asia  is  under  severe  pressure. 
The  Acheson  theory  now  is  to  bring  to 
bear  the  power  of  our  armed  forces 
which  is  a  confession  of  defeat;  this 
move  is  one  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  re- 
tired, has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  thinking  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism and  the  cold  war.  Writing  in 
Human  Events  for  June  7,  he  deals  with 
the  subject  of  strategy  and  recommends 
a  program  of  attack,  chiefly  psychologi- 
cal, supported  by  the  most  efficient  air 
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f  :^rc*  In  thf  wcrld  A*  part  -of  my  n»- 
ni.irks  I  aoj  nicludiri^  General  Feller's 
article: 

On  CoLc  Wi« 

(By  Bk.^xixiK'  Ffilers) 

BKTitMy  OsMi  Jkbbmaa'i  unT^Olog  of  hla 
b«l>ne»d  eoDcetM*  dafwa  pUn.  last  week. 
uiiicn  m  B  B««  ph>M  of  European  mlUtary 
In  sptu  at  Mr.  Acbeson^  tuar*  p««c« 
tbe  coid  v&r  Is  awunung  many 
d  •  ho:  Tar.  IndudlBg  actual 
•iMXKtBC.  like  Iron  ctuoiun  to  tlie  line  of 
ba:::?.  On  eltbcr  side  eoateaAac  powers 
«i&afis  ouUtarj  might.  Bed  foroes  claim 
readiness  to  resl&t  a;  tack.  The  admlnlstra- 
noa  tnsUta  that  the  preeeaoe  oi  o\u  veapcoa 
val  lift  Sarape«n  aaorale  and  drier  aggre»> 
aaa.  As  the  odd  var  moTca  uocwcrTm^ly 
toward  Attfrn  Mmeriaok  InTolTexnent,  It  U 
time  to  fiawlne  It*  sjnaptczu  m  the  hope  of 
fcHMny  a  cure:. 

Poaithly  oar  greatest  authority  on  the 
phUoeophy  of  war  Is  The  Prussian  general, 
Karl  rca  Cla  use  wits.  Rjs  three  roliimes.  ca 
war.  cooptcted  In  1827.  have  long  been  the 
l:;Xaaihle  goMe  for  professiooal  soldiers  the 
vockt  o*«r.  Ton  C^use-sr.tr'  m.\r!:n.  "The 
war  ct  a  community — ci  whale  catloas — is  a 
political  act  •  •  •  the  poLtical  view  is 
the  object,  war  It  the  means."  Is  well  known, 
but  It  is  not — at  least  In  the  United  S:a'.es — 
as  well  heeded  as  It  should  be. 

Our  leaders  have  failed  to  realize  that  the 
dd  Prussian  master  was  net  s  mere  wor- 
shipper of  Icroe  at  all  coEts.  Ke  stresse-d 
two  Indispensable  spiritual  values  In  war — 
an  intellect  poeseaslng  traces  of  inner 
light,  which  lead  to  the  tnith,  and  then  the 
eoimce  to  follow  this  faint  light.  Pinallr. 
hla  observations  have  particular  pertinence 
to  cur  present  cold  war.  and  his  warnings. 
If  heeded,  might  yet  prevent  the  cold  war 
fram  developing  Into  a  real  hot  war. 

n 

Our  Interminable  cold  war  with  Russia 
closely  reflects  von  Clausewltz'  doctrine:  "As 
one  side  dictates  the  law  to  the  other,  there 
•rtsee  a  sort  of  reciprocal  action,  which  lo«l. 
cally  must  lead  to  an  extreme.  This  Is  the 
first  reciprocal  action." 

Early  in  the  ccid  war  Russia  dictated  the 
law;  We  reacted  by  endeavoring  to  parry 
her  blows.  Sialln  threatened  western  Europe 
with  Communist  domination:  we  responded 
with  the  Marshall  plan — a  multl-bilUon-dol- 
lar  program.  Our  alilee  feared  the  Red  army; 
we  reacted  with  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram— our  second  multi-bllllon-dollar  ven- 
ture. This  assistance  constituted  our  first 
rec'procal  action. 

The  passage  of  these  programs  set  up  in 
Russia  what  Vcn  Clausewlts  calls  "a  second 
reciprocal  action.  •  •  •  As  long  as  the 
enemy  is  not  defeated,  be  may  defeat  roe," 
and  "dictate  the  law  to  me  as  I  did  to  him.** 

Btjssia  responded  by — 

1.  Amassing  military  might  In  west  Po- 
land. 

2.  Increasing  and  strengthening  her  Bal- 
tic Installations. 

a  Converting  40  percent  of  her  Indtiftry 
to  ta.'iks. 

4.  ShooUng  down  an  American  plane  over 
the  Baltic. 

Theae  RiiasUn  measurea  constituted  the 
■eooDd  reciprocal  action. 

It  mli;ht  be  said  that  a  reading  of  Von 
Clausewltz  would  have  foreshadowed  Amer- 
tea's  next  move  to  meet  Russia's  military 
gesture.  "But  •  •  •  the  adversary  does 
the  same:  therefore  there  is  a  new  mutual 
enhancement,  which,  in  pure  conception. 
mtal  a«ate  a  fresh  cAort  toward  an  extreme. 
This  Is  the  third  case  of  reciprocal 
action    •    •     •." 

^MClflcally.  the  United  States  moved  to — 

1.  Step  up  our  Air  Puree  spprcpriation  by 
$350,000,000. 


a.  Call  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft. 
S  Dispatch  B-29's  to  England;  suggest 
A-bombe  for  allies. 

4.  Promise  Increased  EMropean  aid. 

It  is  obvious  that  Russia  is  forcing  our 
hand.  Many  observers  have  been  uneasily 
recopnlring  that  eomethlnst  Is  wrong  with 
our  strategy.  In  the  New  York  Times  (June 
1).  Cyrus  Sulrberger  writes  that  American 
moves  "represent,  to  a  large  degree,  reflex 
action  to  Kremlin  probing  In  the  various 
geographical  areas."  Now.  Von  Clausewlta 
says:  "War  is  a  political  act  •  •  •  the  po- 
litical view  is  the  object,  war  Is  the  means." 

What  is  the  political  object?  It  is  officially 
to  save  Europe.  But  from  a  purely  military 
view,  Soviet  Russia's  force,  poised  on  the 
edge  of  western  Europe,  Is  insuperable.  It  Is 
well  known  that  her  200  divisions  could 
sweep  to  the  Pyrenees  In  less  than  60  days. 
In  short.  Stalin  has  won  a  round  In 
the  L.ittle  of  cold  strategy.  In  the  words  of 
Vcn  Claiisewitz,  he  has  chosen  the  time  and 
place  we  ere  to  fight. 

Moreover,  recognition  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs has  had  a  hlehly  negative  effect  on 
war-weary  western  European  peoples.  They 
not  only  realize  the  futility  of  ground  forces 
holding  their  frontier,  they  also  have 
grasped  the  fact  th.<it  actually  there  Is  no 
frontier  to  hold— that  the  vast  blue  dome  of 
the  sky  above  Is  Europe's  only  frontier  so 
long  as  Stalin's  16.000  combat  planes  can 
Of>erate  unchallenged.  Accordingly,  a  desper- 
ate hope  persists  that  American  Air  Force 
units,  capable  of  neutralizing  the  Red  Air 
Force,  may  be  based  In  E^arope.  An  abiding 
fear  haunts  our  European  allies  that  unless 
this  Is  done  during  peace,  Russia  would  be 
able  to  terrorize  western  European  powers 
Into  neutrality.  With  the  atomic  bomb  as  a 
threat.  Stalin  could  issue  an  ultl.m.ntum  that 
If  our  allies  refuse  to  be  neutral,  he  will  take 
out  their  c;*.les  as  his  first  act  of  war. 

Since  our  war  ob,'ectlve  Is  to  save  western 
Europe,  how  can  we  ask  cur  allies  to  fight, 
If  flehtlng  means  certain  and  immediate  de- 
struction? In  short,  Stalin  has  put  tis  In  an 
untenable  position. 

m  - 

This  position  looms  even  wcrse,  as  we  view 
the  picture  through  the  lenses  of  a  politico- 
military  expert  like  von  Clausewltz.  The  en- 
slaved Russian  masses  are  restless  under  their 
own  military  occupation  and  a  unifying 
agency  Is  urgently  needed.  American  tanks 
on  the  Rhine  provide  Stalin  with  a  visible 
symbol,  proving  to  his  people  that  we  are 
determined  to  destroy  their  "people's  repub- 
lic." This  is  the  very  Ingredient  he  needs  to 
Bolldlfy  hi.s  people. 

Our  faulty  program  Is  assisting  Stalin  In 
his  determination  to  cause  our  economy  to 
collapse.  In  spite  of  our  economic  resources 
and  terrific  war  potential,  the  cost  of  the 
cold  war  Is  growing  prohibitive  because  the 
decision  to  hold  western  Europe's  frontier  is 
tmsound  in  principle.  No  amount  of  lavish 
spending  and  flawless  execution  can  compen- 
sate for  this  tragically  faulty  strategy. 

Secretary  Acheson,  In  his  talk  to  Congress 
last  week,  does  not  spell  It  out  when  he  says 
we  and  cur  partners  "each  take  our  respective 
share  of  th*  common  burden,"  but  his  real 
message  is — we  pay  the  bill. 

Reliable  estimates  would  place  the  total 
cost  of  the  announced  European  mlUtary-ald 
program  at  some  thirty. five  to  fifty  billion 
dollars.  European  powers  are  able  to  bear 
▼ery  little  of  this  amount.  At  home  our 
1850  budget  Is  already  some  IS.OOO.OOO.OOO 
In  the  red.  and  other  contemplated  foreign 
aids  have  not  yet  begun.  We  are  moving  up 
to  a  »jO. 000,000,000  budget.  Our  cold  war 
Will  eventually  dislocate  our  economy. 

C  'I'H  thi.s  tempt  us  to  start  a  hot  war— 
when  »e  mlfeht  not  be  mlllturUy  ready— to 


stop  this  fanttistlc  deflclt  spending  once  for 
all? 

rv 

But,  we  need  not  be  maneuvered  Into  hot 
war  for  we  can  win  the  cold  one.  To  do  this, 
however,  we  must  have  a  clear,  effective,  over- 
all strategy.  Our  present  obsolete,  piecemeal 
strategy  is  of  European  origin.  It  reverts  to 
World  War  I  method.s  by  planning  to  engage 
the  full  weight  of  the  Red  army.  It  slights 
all  fronts,  except  the  European.  It  offers  no 
a?surance  of  success. 

Our  new  strategy  must  be  Now  World  In 
concept.  It  must  be  one  which  is  eflec*ive 
continuously.  "Strategy,"  wrote  von  Clause- 
wltz, "can  never  take  Its  hand  from  the  work 
for  a  moment."  The  new  strategy  must  vle-^ 
Russia  as  an  entity;  It  must  promise  euccess 
and  provide  effective  pressure  when  and 
where  required.  Its  parts  must  further  the 
basic  strategy.  It  must  reflect  the  spiritual 
quality  and  the  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Our  decisive  participation  In  two  world 
wars  and  our  leading  role  in  this  cold  w;»r 
gives  us  the  right  to  dictate  a  new  world 
strate<;y. 

To  Implement  cur  new  world  strategy  for 
peace  we  must — 

1.  Keep  cold- war  costs  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic level  by  limiting  foreign  military  aid: 
cutting  present  expenditures  for  our  Army 
and  Navy.  Thus  we  would  permit  our  na- 
tional genius — an  expanding  free  economy — 
to  provide  the  real  foundation  for  our  whole 
effort. 

2.  Build  without  delay  the  best  Air  Force 
In  the  world,  with,  of  course,  adequate  sup- 
port by  ground  and  naval  forces.  This.  tco. 
would  reflect  the  productive  genius  and  hu- 
man resourcefulness  of  our  p>eople. 

3.  Improve  Intelligence  agencies — the  eyes 
of  defense. 

4.  Insist  that  our  allies  form  a  United 
States  of  Europe;  help  them  to  cllminat?  the 
threat  of  civil  war.  Otir  military  aid  should 
be  limited  to  equipment  essential  for  Internal 
security  forces — In  the  hope  of  a  paralysis  of 
the  fifth  column. 

5.  Extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  over  South 
Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines — 
a  positive  stand. 

6.  Foster  friendship  with  strategic  Mos- 
lem countries.  Possibly  Libya  offers  the 
closest  air  bases,  which  we  initially  could 
hold,  to  Russia's  vulnerable  areas. 

7.  Make  peace  treaties  with  Japan  and 
Germany  with  or  without  Russian  assent. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all,  we 
must  project  the  truth  through  the  Iron 
curtain  to  put  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
defensive  In  its  30-year  war  against  the 
Russian  people.  This  transcends  all  other 
cold-war  measures.  Oxir  psychological  cam- 
paign against  Japan  worked  in  time  of  war; 
It  can  be  made  to  work  against  Russia  In 
time  of  peace.  Truth  Is  our  Inner  light  . 
which  we  must  help  the  Russian  people  to 
see  and  understand. 

This  suggested  strategy  In  no  way  con- 
templates abandonment  of  our  European 
allies.  Rather,  It  Is  the  only  course  whtrh 
Insures  their  stirvlval  If  war  cimes.  la 
American  resourcefulness  and  genius  for 
production — which  cculd  epAble  us  to  giin 
mastery  of  the  air — rests  our  hope  for  pea^e 
and  our  Insurance  for  victory  should  war 
ccm". 

Returning  to  Von  Clausewltz — "War  doea 
not  spring  up  suddenly.  It  does  not  spread 
to  the  full  In  a  moment."  With  scund 
strategy,  there  la  yet  time  for  tis  to  achieve 
lasting  pence. 

(Drlg.  Gen.  Banner  Fellers  (retired).  West 
Point.  1318.  DSM  with  oak-leaf  cluster,  was 
military  observer  with  the  British  in  Africa 
(1910-12)  rnci  on  OenTal  MncArlhur  s  sta3 
M  a  ground  cfScer  (1943-46).) 
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National  School-Lanch  Prorram 


EXTENSIO'J  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional school-lunch  program  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  youth — not  only  in 
their  physical  development  but  In  their 
educational  progress. 

These  improvements  are  reflected  in 
the  statistical  surveys  based  on  both 
physical  and  mental  tests  conducted  un- 
der controlled  conditions.  In  boih  in- 
stances measurable  benefits  are  clearly 
Indicated  where  children  are  provided 
with  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
lunch  at  school.  Incidentally  these  im- 
provements take  place  on  all  income 
levels,  an  adequate  nutrition  is  not  neces- 
sarily assured  by  the  high  income  of  the 
parents  or  the  rise  in  the  national  Income 
as  a  whole. 

The  increase  of  working  mother?,  con- 
solidation of  schools,  greater  travel  time 
to  schools,  and  food  costs,  make  the 
school-lunch  program  the  appropriate 
answer,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  question  of 
proper  and  adequate  diet  for  our  Nation's 
youth.  Children  who  can  pay  are  per- 
mitted to  pay,  and  those  who  cannot  pay 
the  full  price  receive  their  lunches  at  no 
cost  or  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  educational  features  of  the  well- 
balanced  lunches  served  in  our  schools 
under  this  program  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  child  is  taught  what  a  good 
diet  consists  of  and  that  instruction  is 
transmitted  to  the  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family  during  family 
conversations.  The  inculcation  of  good 
food  habits  in  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
js  beneficial  to  the  dairy  and  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country  and  is  reflected 
in  the  Nations  food  consumption. 

The  National  school  lunch  program, 
in  the  1948-49  fiscal  year,  provided  a 
market  for  more  than  $200,000,000  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Of  this 
amount.  $169,000,000  were  spent  for  com- 
modities purchased  locally  by  schools 
through  normal  wholesale  and  retail 
channels.  The  remainder  was  made 
available  through  direct  purchase  and 
distribution  operations  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  number  of  meals  served  dur- 
ing the  1948-49  fiscal  year,  was  1.120.- 
600.000,  of  which  669.000,000  were  com- 
plete "A"  meals  comprising  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  child's  daily  nutritional 
requirements  of  protein,  vegetables, 
cereal,  butter,  and  milk. 

In  1949.  the  average  cost  of  preparing 
all  types  of  school  lunches  was  25  cents. 
of  which  the  parents  paid  14  cents,  the 
Federal  Government.  6  cents.  State  and 
local  governmenls.  3  cents,  and  other 
local  groups.  2  cents.  The  typical  price 
charged  children .  for  a  complete  "A" 
lunch  was  20  cents,  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  price  charged  the  previ- 
ous year. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  school-lunch 
program  In  194a-49  was  $291,400,000, 
of  which  the  Federal  appropriation 
amounted  to  $75,000,000.  or  approxi- 
mately one-fourth.  The  remainder  waa 
provided  by  State,  county,  and  local 
governments,  children's  payments  for 
lunches,  and  contnbutions  of  local  croups 
and  individuals  either  in  cash,  commodi- 
ties, or  services. 

A  part  of  the  school-lunch  fund  was 
used  to  purchase  67.200,000  pounds  of 
food  which  was  distributed  to  schools  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  supplement 
school  meals  and  help  make  up  for  de- 
ficiencies of  vitamin  C,  protein  and  cal- 
cium in  the  diets  of  the  children.  Foods 
bought  for  this  purpc.se  were  American 
cheese,  nonfat  drj-  milk  solids,  orange 
juice  concentrate,  peanut  butter,  canned 
tomatoes,  and  tomato  paste. 

It  IS  of  interest  that  school  chHdren 
were  the  major  recipients  of  surplus 
commodities  purchased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^riculture  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing distressed  markets.  These  foods, 
amounting  to  219.000.000  pounds,  were 
distributed  among  schools  outside  of  the 
national  school-lunch  program,  as  well 
as  participating  schools.  Surplus  com- 
modities included  dried  ecgs,  canned 
fruit,  dried  fruit,  grapefrviit  juice,  honey, 
orange  juice  concentrate,  white  potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

It  is  estimated  that  school-lunch  pro- 
grams used  more  than  245.000.000  quarts 
of  milk  in  1948-49  for  beverage  purposes. 
Other  dairy  products,  including  milk 
used  for  cooking,  butter,  and  cheese, 
are  estimated  to  have  been  170.000.000 
pounds.  Eggs  used  for  school  lunches 
amounted  to  18.000.000  dozen:  meat.  83,- 
000  000  pounds;  fruits  and  vegetables. 
407.000,000  pounds;  bread  and  other 
foods  made  from  grain,  103  OOO'.OOO 
pounds;  fats  and  oils  except  butter  24.- 
000,000  pounds;  and  sugar  31.000,000 
pounds. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  informed  me  that  their  rec- 
ords disclose  that  food  purchases  total- 
ing $2,512,236  were  made  locally  by 
schools  in  Minnesota  in  1949  in  serving 
lunches  to  152.520  children  participat- 
ing in  the  national  school-lunch  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  more  than  $600. COO 
of  federally  donated  commodities  were 
distributed  to  schools  in  Minnesota  dur- 
ing 1948-49. 

Because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Umted 
Suites/ Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
titled 'National  School  Lunch  Program" 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  constituents  I 
am  inserting  same  at  this  point: 

National  School-Lunch  Pbogilam 

The  Idea  of  serving  lunches  to  school  chil- 
dren Is  not  new.  Long  ago.  in  many  commu- 
nities, local  groups  rccocnlzed  the  need  irr 
school  lunches.  The  programs  they  estab- 
lished were  the  actual  nucleus  for  the  pres- 
ent national  school-lunch  program. 

Federal  assistance  first  became  available  In 
1933.  The  funds  and  technical  aids  thus 
provided  greatly  assisted  In  the  development 
and  expansion  of  locally  sponsored  programs. 
The  development  was  further  accelerated  by 
the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  in  1935 
authoruttng  the  Department  of  Agrlculttir* 


to  distribute  farm  commodities  to  •chools 
serving  school  lunches. 

h.^ttcnal  school  lcnch  act 
The  National  School  Lunch  Act,  which  be- 
came effective  June  4.  1946.  places  the  school 
lunch  program  on  a  permanent  t>asls.  It 
su-^tes  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  by  encouraging  them  to 
eat  more  nutritious  food.  It  does  this  by 
providing  funds  to  assist  in  the  operation  of 
nonprofit  school-lunch  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  carries  out  the  pro- 
•»:;:  r.s  of  the  act  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  departments  of  education. 

A  coMML-Nrrr  program 

School  limches  are  a  community  affair. 
Any  group  that  is  interested — such  as  a  par- 
eat-teacher  association,  service  club,  or  other 
c;vic  group — may  cooperate  with  school  offi- 
cials in  starting  a  school-lunch  program. 
However,  the  sponsoring  agency,  which  gen- 
erally consists  of  school  officials.  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  the  program  in  the 
school. 

IXICIBaJTT 

Both  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
of  high-school  grade  or  under  may  apply  for 
Federal  aid.  The  program  must  be  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  lunch  must  b« 
available  to  all  children  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay  and  without  discrimination. 
Applications  for  participation  should  be  sent 
to  the  department  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  laws  of  a  number  of  States  prevent  th« 
State  educational  agency  from  administer- 
ing any  program  in  private  schools.  In  such 
States,  nonprofit  private  schools  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram. 

CASH    ASSISTANC« 

Federal  funds  for  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram are  apportioned  among  the  States  to 
te  used  in  reimbursing  schools  for  part  of 
tl:e  cost  of  the  food  purcha.sed.  The  amount 
each  State  receives  depends  on  the  number 
of  school-age  children  and  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  State.  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended in  a  State  for  the  pin'pose  of  reim- 
bursing schools  nxxist  be  matched  with  funda 
from  sources  within  the  State. 

Reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  la 
made  monthly  to  the  schools.  The  total 
amount  of  Federal  aid  that  a  school  may 
receive  dejjends  en  the  amount  spent  for 
food,  the  number  and  type  of  lunchea 
served,  and  the  need  for  assistance  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency.  There  is  no 
reimbursement  for  meals  served  to  teachers 
or  other  adults.  ' 

rOOOS    FKOM    USDA 

Most  of  the  food  used  In  the  school-lunch 
program  is  purchased  locally  by  participat- 
ing schools.  However,  under  a  provision 
(sec.  6)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture buys  and  distributes  to  schools — 
participating  in  the  school-lunch  program — 
foods  of  high  nutritive  value  suitable  for 
children's  lunches. 

In  addition,  the  Department  makes  avail- 
able from  time  to  time  foods  which  are  ob- 
tained under  authority  of  legislation  aimed 
at  widening  the  market  outlet  for  farm 
commodities.  Tliese  foods  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  eligible  nonprofit  schools  whether 
or  not  they  participate  In  the  school-ltinch 
program. 

lxtnch  ttpes 

Children  should  get  real  enjoyment  out 
of  lunch  at  school.  The  lunch  abould  b« 
highly  nutritious  and  It  should  be  Inviting 
and  satisfying.  As  an  Incentlva  to  the 
schools  to  provide  this  type  of  lunch  the 
highest  rate  of  reimbursement  Is  given  fo« 
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the  tfp*  AhUidi.    It  ooeslsts  c! '.he  r..:.  Tlr.f 
foods 

1    Oat-hai:  ptst  or  vt    e  r...  k  aj  «  bev- 


2.  Two  ouDon  of  ieas  iqmit.  poulur.  &sti. 

aae>balf  rap  oC 
or  foor  tabltipoopi 
at  peanut  tmttcr. 

3  Tbrce-foortlM  cap  of  vegetables  or  fnilt 
or  boUi. 

4.  Oo»  or  Okon  partiooM  of  bresd  or  muf  • 
An*  or  ether  l»rcad  marde  of  viiole-ffntii 
cerea!  or  csndwd  flov. 

6  Two  toMpocHM  flC  batter  or  fortified 
mar^anar. 

Tbe  protein  reqiAiBCDt  of  Itcai  3  mar  be 
■MC  by  eerfftaff  cne-hailf  the  qoaatltics  of 
•adi  of  tV9  of  the  protctn-nch  foods. 

If  a  fchoot  has  Itmlted  lunchroom  fscUities. 
It  Maj  eoctract  to  Mrre  the  trpe  B  Ixinch. 
nns  hmch  proTldca  tmt  tvo-tbirds  as  miKh 
food  ■•  the  rrpe  A  !unch.  Where  the  type 
B  IWKh  Is  prm^  chijdren  should  be  urjed 
to  brtcf  addniooal  food  from  home. 

What  Is  kxM>«n  as  trpe  C  lunefa  conslsu 
of  ooe-half  p^n:  of  vhoie  milk  and  is  in- 
tD  the  prof^an  eapeci&Uj  for  schools 
facUttles. 


sncicnrs  rr 

The  prtmarr  purpose  of  the  scbool-lunch 
profram  a  to  serre  the  Nation  s  •chooi  chil- 
dren a  vhoicaome.  appetizing  lunch  every 
■ebool  daj.  It  is  now  fenerally  recognized 
tlMU  theee  meals  can  m£ke  an  important 
eaiitrtb'juon  to  the  good  nutrition  so  T.tal 
tfiBiBC  a  child  s  growing  and  developing  years. 
The  end  results  are  improved  nationa!  health 
mnd  iBCuasrd  eoosumptiozi  of  the  products 
of  our  farms. 

^or  ftirther  Information,  write  to  your 
S*at«  department  of  education  or  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  AgrtcuUure. 
Washington  25.  D   C. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hocver 


EXTEN.-5ION  CF  RKM.•^RKS 

>■  r 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

Cf  SCt-TM  CAtOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESE.VTATT\'ES 
Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Ifr.  BHY8CN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  by  J  Edgar  Hoover,  D. rector 
of  thp  Federal  Bureau  of  Invc-stigatlon. 
Department  of  Justice,  before  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  on  May  2.  1950 

In  view  of  the  contmuins:  threat  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world  by  commu- 
nL«m.  this  important  matter  ihu-  p.e- 
sented  bv  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subjrct  should  be  given  the  very  widest 
publicity 

I  am  happy  that  the  Southern  Hand- 
kerchlff  Manifacturing  Co.  cf  Gref-n- 
ville.  8.  C  .  through  its  president.  Mr. 
W  R.  Thomson,  has  had  the  ^petch 
printed  for  general  distribution. 

Aacazas  or  Hok  J  Edcak  Hoovra,  Div'croi, 
PKMaaL  BtrxEAU  or  iMvcsncATir  N.  UwtTrD 
ftTATCs  DsPAKTMtirr  or  Jcsrxcr,  at  a  Dinner 
or  THE  Gband  Lodge  or  Nrw  YtaK  Hijtel 
AsToa.  New  Yrtit.  N.  Y  .  M*T  2.  1950 

<Here  are  the  real  {acts  a^xjuc  cummu* 
Blsm.  frron  the  hM(best  aulhurlty  In  Amer- 
k  .  Kvery  k>7»l  American  should  know 
them.  Read  and  pass  un  to  othe-s — South' 
•rn  Handkerchief  M.inurftciuilng  Co., 
Oreenrtile.  8  C  > 

Mo«t  WDTahipful  Rrand  master  worahJp- 
lul  sirs.  ai>d    breUuen,   I   accept   the  gruLd 


lodge  medal  of  distinguished  achievement 
with  gratitude  and  a  deep  sense  of  humility. 
As  a  Mason.  I  am  deeply  touched  that  you 
hare  choeen  to  confer  this  high  honor  upon 
me  As  Director  of  the  FBI.  however.  I  real- 
ize that  the  team  spirit,  hard  work,  loyalty, 
and  personal  sacrifices  of  my  associates  in 
the  FBI  have  made  this  reco«nltlon  possible. 

This  Nation,  carved  from  the  virgin  re- 
sources of  a  new  continent,  was  founded  as 
a  God-respecting  land  of  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity. Many  of  the  founding  fathers  were 
Freemasons.  They  worked  fervently,  amid 
most  stcnal  dancers,  to  create  a  New  World 
where  hate  and  prejudice.  l>">m  of  Intoler- 
ance and  blffotry.  would  not  blight  the  lives 
of  men  and  women.  They  hoped,  through 
the  beneficent  influences  of  love,  tolerance, 
and  mutual  respect,  to  weld  the  American 
people  into  an  unshakable  unity.  These 
men.  under  the  divine  genius  of  the  Sunrems 
Architect  of  the  Unlverre.  did  their  work  well. 
America,  today.  Is  a  bastion  of  hope,  giving 
cviurase.  strength,  and  guidance  to  millions 
of  people  around  the  world.  Freema.'onry 
has.  lor  centuries,  meant  constructive  build- 
ing, in  the  hearts  of  men.  in  the  life  of  Insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  souls  of  nations. 

The  virtue  of  tolerance  and  the  ability  to 
respect  different  opinions,  beliefs  and  ideas, 
have  enriched  the  life  of  .America.  Toler- 
ance Is  the  elernal  virtue  through  which 
good  conquers  evil  and  truth  vanquishes  un- 
truth. In  the  glow  of  tolerance  the  talents 
of  all  American — Protestant.  Catholic  and 
Jew.  alien  and  citizen,  flow  harraonlouily 
together  In  a  common  endeavor  to  erect, 
stone  by  stone,  the  magnificent  temple  of 
free  g';-.»rnment.  Tolerance  has  jriven  this 
Nation  a  vast  reservoir  of  untapp>ed  strength 
to  survive  the  perils  of  the  present  and  to 
create  the  new  world  of  tomorrow.  Tiie  very 
virtues  which  Ir tolerance  and  prejudice  have 
repressed  In  many  areas  of  the  world  have 
become  fountains  of  stren<;th,  inspiration 
and  achievement  In  America. 

Many  Indivldua's  ana  grouos.  however. 
both  within  and  without  the  Nation,  hate 
tolerance — they  consistently  abuse  and  defl'.e 
it.  In  fact,  these  elements,  the  criminal  and 
the  subversive,  are  utillzln?  Americas  toler- 
ance as  a  cloak  to  plan  and  to  perpetrate 
crimes  which,  when  successful,  destroy  the 
very  tolerance  which  enable  them  to  gain 
their  victories. 

These  elements,  which  would  destroy 
American  liberty,  are  today  at  work  In 
America  They  desire,  through  Impugning 
the  rights  of  others,  to  establish  the  triumph 
of  their  own  evil  causes.  T.he  greatest  crime 
In  our  Nation  today  Is  our  toleration  of 
crime.  America's  tolerance  is  predicated  up- 
on the  premise  of  equality  and  justice  for 
all.  a  tolerance  which  must  be  merited, 
cherished,  and  constantly  practiced.  When 
a  minority  group,  by  abusing  tolerance,  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  fabric  of  democracy,  it 
forfeits  its  rl^ht  to  a  Nation's  tolerance. 
Tolerance  toward  tyranny  is  absurd.  We, 
the  beo<^flciaries  of  a  herlia'te  of  tolerance, 
have  a  duty  to  defeat  the  criminal  and  the 
Bubver'^lvc.  and  thereby  preserve  for  the  fu- 
ture tlie  constitutional  liberties  which  have 
made  this  Nation  stron-.;.  respected,  and  a 
refu^  for  the  oppres&ed. 

The  times  demand  candid  and  forthrlcht 
Words.  Communists  have  been  and  are  to- 
day at  work  within  the  very  gates  of  America. 
There  are  few  walks  in  American  life  which 
they  d  J  not  traverse.  Their  allegiance  is  to 
M'jftcow,  ihelr  hopes  are  spurred  ty  the  t^tU- 
Ings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  not  JcTerson,  MndU 
son,  and  Lincoln:  their  enthualaism  is  whet- 
ted by  expediency  and  deceit,  not  tolerance 
and  brotherhood  At.helatlc  materialism  Is 
tlielr  idol,  the  <<ebtructlon  of  the  God  of 
our  filhers  their  Roal.  Wherever  they  may 
be,  they  have  in  common  one  dlab<jllc  ambi- 
tion to  ^»eltilen  and  to  eventually  destroy 
American  democracy  by  stealth  and  cunning. 
Theirs  Is  an  organization  built  and  sup- 
per  led  by  dishonor,  deceit,  ard  tyranny  and 


a  deliberate  policy  of  falsehood.  They  know 
that  as  long  as  the  Ideals  cf  common  en- 
deavor, mutual  respect,  and  tolerance  re- 
main alive  they  can  never  bring  to  fruition 
the  Communist  world  revolution  That  Is 
why  Communists  consider  America  their 
No.  1  enemy.  A  strong  America,  materially 
and  spiritually.  Is  a  constant  beacon  of  light, 
buoying  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  women,  and  children  crushed 
under  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny 
which  today  controls  the  destinies  of  one- 
third  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  symbol'c  tools  of  all  Masons,  the 
square,  the  level,  and  the  plumb,  are  hated 
and  detested  by  the  adhercnu  of  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  The  Communists  possess 
a  well-knit,  closely  dlsclollned.  destructive 
force  of  approximately  55.000  members  in 
the  United  States.  In  actual  numbers,  their 
membership  may  not  be  large,  nor  hcve  the 
Communists  polled  at  any  time  a  large  num- 
ber of  votes  In  an  election.  This  has  been 
cited  by  the  ignorant  and  the  apologists 
and  ?pr>easers  of  communism  in  our  country 
as  minimizing  the  danger  of  these  subver- 
sives in  our  midst.  The  actual  strength  cf 
th-"  Communist  movement  in  the  United 
States  l3  not  something  that  can  be  accu- 
rately stated  In  Jurt  so  many  figures.  It  has 
t*^  be  measured  largely  by  the  general  mass 
Influence  of  the  party  and  its  program.  We 
no  longer  m.ea5ure  the  Imoortance  of  revolu- 
tionary organizations  by  size.  In  some  places 
where  there  are  only  one  or  two  men.  more 
results  are  obtained  than  nhere  they  have 
larger  crganlzaticns. 

But.  behind  this  force  of  traitorous  Com- 
munlstsy  constantly  gnawing  away  like  ter- 
mites at  the  very  foundations  of  .American 
society,  stand  a  half  million  fellow  travelers 
and  sympathizers  ready  to  do  the  Communist 
bidding.  These  individuals,  though  not 
Identified  as  Communists,  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  Internal  security  of  this  Na- 
tion, because  as  hypocrites  and  moral 
swindlers  they  seek  the  protection  of  the 
freedoms  which  they  constantly  seek  to  de- 
stroy. They  represent,  for  the  Communist 
movement,  a  source  of  wealth:  financial  re- 
sources: the  creation  of  valuable  contacts; 
levers  of  social,  economic,  and  political  pres- 
sures: recruiting  grounds  for  espionage  In- 
formation and  agents  Moreover,  they  do 
their  work  anonymously.  In  front  organiza- 
tions, and  wherever  they  can  exert  the  great- 
est Influence,  each  doing  his  share  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  These  Individuals  are  difficult 
to  detect.  They  are  disdainful  of  the  very 
tolerance  which  enables  them  to  betray  their 
country.  They  practice  their  double-dealing, 
double-minded,  double-tongued,  and  double- 
faced  tactics  on  all  fronts  of  our  American 
life  whether  it  be  In  politics.  In  labor,  in  the 
press.  In  radio,  in  motion  pictures,  in  the 
schools,  or  even  in  some  of  our  churches. 

The  Communists  have  their  membership 
concentrated  in  certain  key  areas  of  the 
United  States— primarily  In  strategic  indus- 
trial and  population  centers.  This  memb?r- 
Bhlp  Is  coordinated  through  a  national  lead- 
ership and  a  dedication  to  an  alien  hate 
which  looks  abroad  for  Its  direction.  If  ad- 
ditional personnel,  perhaps  for  a  polltlc.il 
pressure  campaign,  for  Infiltration  into  a 
labor  union,  or  for  a  militant  educational 
program.  Is  needed,  natioii.il  headquarters 
of  the  Communist  Party  will  peremptorily 
transfer  inem'oers.  temporarily  or  perma- 
nenilv.  Into  the  strategic  area.  Communist 
members,  body  and  soul,  are  the  property  of 
the  fjarty.  They  ccorn  the  standards  of 
American  democracy.  They  function  like 
puppets  on  a  string,  ready  at  a  moment's 
bidding  to  execute  the  wlli  of  the  directing 
master— the  Red  Hitter  at  Moscow.  The 
party  thereby,  through  m^iblUty,  central  di- 
rection, and  the  disciplined  fanaticism  of  its 
converts  can.  at  any  given  moment,  achieve 
power  and  strength  in  n  limited  sector.  At 
times,  this  pre.^sure  is  s^  well  organized  and 
expertly    supervised    that    the    Communists 
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achieve  gains  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numerlfal  strength.  That  Is  the  secret  of 
Communist  success;  the  tragedy  of  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

The  thought  of  a  Soviet  United  States  Is 
once  revolting  to  every  right-thinking  Amer- 
ican. We  have  seen  the  Communists  at 
work  and  have  ob-served  the  application  of 
their  principles  sufficiently  to  know  what 
would  happen  here  If  they  succeeded  In  the 
attainment  of  their  objectives.  If  every 
American  faced  the  reality  of  what  the  ful- 
fillment cf  the  Communist  objectives 
would  mean  to  him — he  would  be  Inspired  to 
work  harder  to  protect  and  preserve  the  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  which  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

But  the  strength  of  communism  Is  also  Its 
weakness  and  worst  enemy.  The  Com- 
munists, by  fanatically  following  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy,  have  reversed  life — 
they  are  attempting  to  create  through  de- 
struction, to  gain  victories  by  glorifying  de- 
feat. To  build  a  "bright  new  world."  they 
are  degrading  man.  taking  from  him.  Idea  by 
Idea,  thought  by  thought,  attitude  by  atti- 
tude, the  values  of  Independent  reasoning 
and  truth  seeking.  The  very  IngredlenU  of 
eventual  success.  Intelligence.  Judgment,  and 
moral  reserve,  are  being  systematically  and 
ruthlessly  denied  him.  In  return,  they  In- 
fuse Into  him.  Idea  by  Idea,  thought  by 
thought,  attitude  by  attitude,  the  dialectics 
of  materialism  and  secularism.  The  end  re- 
sult of  this  alien  "rebloodlng  '  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  Is  to  create  a  "Commu- 
nist man" — a  creature  Intellectually  sterile, 
spiritually  void  and  oblivious  to  the  realities 
of  life.  This  creation.  "Communist  man," 
on  whom  the  Communists  depend  to  con- 
quer their  future  new  world.  Is  democracy's 
chief  hof>e.  This  robot — thoughtless,  life- 
less, and  senseless — eventually  will  be  the 
shoal  on  which  communism  will  flounder 
and  die. 

In  these  troubled  days,  a  civilization  is  at 
stake.  Each  day.  we  come  closer  to  an 
eventual  hour  of  decision.  The  outcome  of 
western  civilization,  the  peace,  security,  and 
freedom  of  our  children  hang  in  the  balance. 
Never  wa^  there  a  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  need  to  put  first  things  first. 

The  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  otir 
freedoms  places  a  duty  on  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  Nation  to  do  his  bit  In  order 
that  this  Government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  shall  continue  to 
flourish.  If  each  of  us  does  his  duty,  the  out- 
come  Is  certain.  The  Supreme  Architect  will 
give  us  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  guidance 
to  triumph  against  the  onrush  of  Red 
fascism  and  atheistic  communism. 


President  Truman  Denonnces  Commnnism 
in  Europe  While  It  Is  Being  Imposed 
Upon  the  American  People  Here  at 
Home 


REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  • 
rather  strange  coincidence  that  while 
President  Truman  was  out  in  St.  Louia 
speaking  against  communism  abroad,  his 
administration  was  attempting  to  Im- 
pose it  on  the  American  people  here  at 
hom^ 

On  yesterday  the  white  children  In 
the  District  oX  Columbia  wer«  driven 


from  the  swimming  pools  of  Washing- 
ton. One  of  those  pools  was  surrounded 
by  about  50  policemen,  most  of  whom 
were  Negroes — that  was  the  one  in  East 
Potomac  Park. 

These  pools  have  now  been  segregated 
for  the  Negroes,  while  the  white  children 
have  been  driven  from  them. 

There  never  has  been  such  rank  per- 
secution of  white  Gentiles,  suid  espe- 
cially of  the  white  children,  as  is  now 
going  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Untold  thousands  of  white  families  ar« 
forced  to  move  across  the  river  into  Vir- 
ginia for  their  own  protection,  because 
real -estate  agents  of  an  alien  race  con- 
tinue to  sell  homes  and  force  Negroes 
into  the  white  residential  sections  of 
Washington. 

One  policeman  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  the  city  of  Washington  was  lit- 
erally teeming  at  night  with  roving 
bands  of  little  Negro  hoodlimis,  who  are 
robbing  automobiles,  insulting  women, 
and  perpetrating  every  kind  of  misbe- 
havior you  can  imagine. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  other  day.  one  of  the  greatest 
blows  ever  dealt  against  our  Armed 
Forces  in  times  of  peace,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  Stalin  has  yet  won  in 
his  oold  war,  was  the  issuance  of  the 
Executive  order  wiping  out  segregation 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

They  are  now  attempting  to  force  their 
antisegregatlon  program  on  to  the  white 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  especially  upon  the  white  people  of 
the  Southern  States.  When  I  say  "they." 
I  mean  the  leaders  of  this  communistic 
drive,  which  is  the  so-called  Anti-Defa- 
mation League,  one  of  the  most  vicious 
Communist-front  organizations  ever 
used  to  stir  race  trouble  throughout  the 
countrj-.  The  object  of  this  drive  is  to 
force  the  amalgamation  of  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  in  that  way  destroy  the 
white  race.  They  think  they  can  con- 
trol the  world. 

That  gang  has  been  run  out  of  every 
civilized  country  on  earth,  except  this 
one,  and  they  are  headed  for  the  same 
treatment  here.  The  sooner  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  their  race  wake 
up  to  this  danger,  expose  this  outfit,  and 
get  rid  of  it,  the  better  it  is  going  to  be 
for  them. 

The  President  ought  to  realize  that 
the  white  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  especially  the  white  children 
in  Washington,  are  entitled  to  decent 
treatment,  which  they  are  not  getting. 

He  ought  to  realize  that  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States,  the  best 
friends  the  Negroes  ever  had.  are  entitled 
to  decent  treatment,  and  not  to  have  this 
communistic  FEPC  rammed  down  their 
tl.roats.  and  that  these  attempts  to  force 
Kegroes  into  the  white  schools  of  the 
South  are  doing  the  Negroes  more  harm 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened 
since  the  War  Between  the  States. 

He  ought  to  understand  that  white 
people  throughout  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  decent  treatment,  which  they 
would  not  be  getting  if  this  communistic 
program  were  written  Into  law  and  that 
law  enforced. 

He  ought  to  remember  that  the  people 
who  are  being  persecuted  by  this  viciotu 


program  are  the  ones  who  have  fought 
the  Nation's  battles  in  times  of  war  and 
sustained  its  institutions  in  times  of 
peace. 

It  is  all  right  to  denounce  Russian 
communism  at  long  distance;  but  it 
comes  with  poor  grace  to  be  attempting 
to  impose  it  upon  the  American  people 
here  at  home  at  the  same  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


Alaska  and  Hawaii — Sincere  Effort  Fmally 
Underway  To  Fulfill  Pledges  of  SUte- 
hood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
submit  an  article  by  Doris  Fleeson,  col- 
umnist, which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  recently,  as  follows: 

Alaska  and  Hawah — SiNcraa  Errorr  Pihallt 
Dkdeewat  To  Fxtltua.  Plixces  or  State- 
hood 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 
At  long  last  a  sincere  effort  Is  under  way 
in   the   Senate   to   fulfill  both   parties'   plat- 
form  pledges  of   statehood   for   Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Next  week  Chairman  O'Mahonet  will  bring 
the  statehood  bills  to  a  vote  in  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  administration  has 
made  its  own  check  and  believes  they  will 
be  favorably  reported.  Both  have  passed 
the  House  with  a  good  margin. 

Further  encotiraging  news  Is  that  Senator 
AvDEBSoN,  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate s  better  cloakroom  commandos,  has 
EET-eed  to  lead  the  floor  fight  to  put  Alaska 
ever.  It  is  felt  that  when  the  Democrats  get 
behind  Alaska  where  Democrats  are  In  the 
majcnty.  Republicans  will  rally  to  Hawaii, 
which  has  consistently  sent  a  Republican 
ceiegate  to  Washington. 

A  peculiar  timeliness  attaches  to  the  state- 
hood fight.  The  Stnate  wiU  be  debating 
statehood  for  the  two  United  States  territo- 
ries fronting  upon  the  Orient  and  Russia  at 
the  exact  moment  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  State  De- 
partment consultant,  are  in  Japan  working 
on  the  problem  of  a  peace  treaty. 

NECOTIArORS   HAVE  T.^K 

The  task  of  the  negotiators  at  Tokyo  Is  to 
reconcile  Americas  defense  needs  with 
Americas  democratic  leadership  of  the  l*ee 
world.  That  leadership  eraphaticaliy  dis- 
avows territorial  aspirations.  It  Is  precisely 
because  America  has  no  territorial  aspirations 
that  statehood  for  her  territories  has  always 
been  her  goal,  proclaimed  by  her  Presidents 
and  her  major  parties  alike 

Aside  from  the  question  of  Justice  to  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii  whose  hopes  have  been  long 
delayed,  backers  of  statehood  tieljeve  the  en- 
tire Orient  will  vibrate  to  such  an  affirma- 
tive expression  of  American  Idealism.  It  will 
represent  practical  propaganda,  they  insist, 
for  which  commtinism  can  find  no  answer. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cold  war  it  is  not  going 
to  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  Japan's  desires  for 
immediate  independence.  Statehood  advo- 
cates argue   that  action   now  en   the  safer 
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fkxmtters  of  ih*  two  trrritories  mill  provide 
JuptM  With  a  ralional  hop*  that  whm  the 
troD  grip  of  necessity  U  relaxed,  thej,  too, 
wUl  be  wholly  free. 

LUCAS    FACTS    HlUtD   FICKT 

A  ftiT "  -  -senate  committee  v  ite  will  not 
tortair  s:  .  ;  :  all  the  way  hom«  Mijc-rity 
Leader  LrcAS.  who  faces  a  hard  tight  for  re- 
election. 18  nlJergic  to  putTlni;  anv  more  con- 
troversial bills  on  the  calendar.  The  weicht 
of  the  admlntstralion.  however,  will  be  on 
him  for  this  oce. 

Souatcr  Brx'.-ni.  of  Nebra5ka.  rinking  Re- 
publrrin  en  Interior,  fears  ccmtnunism  In 
Hawaii.  Ke  has  been  attetnptlnc;  to  form  sn 
alliance  cX  iaolatlonists  and  Dlziecrats.  his 
argument  to  the  southerners  being  that  four 
new  Senators  will  mean  dilution  of  the 
South 's  influence  In  the  Upper  Chamber. 

Strong:lT  oppoeim:  the  Butler  position  Is 
Bavalian  Delegate  Joseph  Farrington,  a 
popular  and  lnfjt:eniial  Republican  whose 
wtie  is  national  commltteewoman  and  pres- 
ident oi  the  National  Republican  Women's 
Clubs. 

Ala&lUk  does  not  suit  the  book  of  some  Re- 
publicans. These  include  Senator  T\ft  who 
complcins  it's  too  spflrsely  populated  to 
malTitam  a  State  gove.-rrrent  and  consists 
dueflj  of  Federal  pavroUers.  all  Democrats, 


Second  Aneiversary  of  the  Late 
Col.  David  (Mickey)  Marcos 


EXTENSION  OF  RFT.IARKS 

CF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1957 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  June  10 
Is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  preat  Jewish  heroes  of 
modern  Israel,  who  was  an  American 
by  birth  and  citizenship.  The  late  Col. 
Dav.d  Mick-r-y  >  Marcus,  who  ^as  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn.  .N.  Y..  was  killed  on  the 
f  eld  of  battle  m  Israel  on  June  10.  1948, 
dunng  the  Arab- Israel  war.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Marcu5.  who  died  a  heios  death. 
David  Marcu3  was  t>orn  in  New  York 
on  February  22,  1902.  He  studied  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1924.  then  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Infantry  for  the  next  2  years.  Marc-os 
attended  the  Brooklyn  Law  School,  from 
vhich  he  obtained  an  LL.  B.  degree,  and 
passed  the  bar  e.xammation  in  1927.  and 
received  a  doctorate  in  jurisprudence 
Ii  om  the  same  law  school  a  year  later. 

He  Uien  served  m  a  legal  capacity,  as 
follows:  Dunns?  1929-30  he  was  an  as- 
sistant attorney  in  the  Department  of 
J  istice:  dyi'-.i?  1931-33  he  wa*  as-si.sUnt 
Unrred  S'at'-s  attorney  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York;  from  1934  until 
1039  he  was  first  deputy  commissioner 
cf.  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Correction,  and  in  ig-iO  became  commis- 
sioner of  correction  under  the  late  Mayor 
FiOrello  LaGuardia. 

Wiien  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  n.  Marcus  reentered  the  United 
6i.at€s  Army,  servinf?  as  Judge  advocate 
and  provojt  marsha.  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Div.sion.  and  was  later  with  the 
tivii  alliia-i  aivi«>ion.    He-  parachuted  into 


Normandy  on  D-day.  just  6  years  ago 
June  6.  1944.  and  he  was  with  the  Amer- 
ican trcops  during  the  fighting  in  Sicily. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war.  he  served  as 
legal  aide  at  several  Important  interna- 
tional conferences,  including  the  meet- 
ings at  Dimibarton  Oaks.  Yalta.  Tehran, 
and  Potsdam.  Ke  helped  in  drafting  the 
surrender  terms  for  Italy  and  Germany, 
for  which  he  was  later  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Sonice  Cro-ss.  He  v.'as  also 
the  recipient  of  a  Bronze  Star  Medal 
from  the  United  States  Government  for 
gallantry  in  action,  and  in  1948  was  deco- 
rated by  the  British  Empire  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  World  War  II. 

In  the  same  year.  1948.  Colonel  Marcus 
went  to  Palestine  as  military  advi.ser  to 
the  Haganah.  the  fighting  arm  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  which 
later  became  the  Israel  army.  In  Pales- 
tine, he  helped  lead  the  Jewi'-.h  forces  in 
their  struggle  for  independence  after  the 
Arab  states  had  invaded  Israel.  He  in- 
stilled a  spirit  of  modern  warfare  tactics 
among  Israel's  fighting  forces  and 
p'anned  its  military  strategy.  He  was 
killed  during  the  fighting  on  the  strategic 
Jerusalem  front  on  June  10.  1948. 

Colonel  Marcus  is  one  of  the  great 
Jewish  heroes  to  emerge  from  Israel's  war 
of  independence.  In  the  histoiy  of  mod- 
ern Israel  he  will  unquestionably  be  ac- 
corded a  place  of  honor  similar  to  that 
of  Lafayette  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence of  our  own  country  nearly  two 
centuries  ago. 

La.st  April.  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  authorizing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  special  stamp  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Marcus.  I  trust  that  favor- 
able action  v.ill  be  taken  on  my  bill  soon. 


Statement  of  Hugh  W.  Garden,  First  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Employees  of  Collectors  of  Internal 
Revenue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF   .AL.\BAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9, 
Mr.  HuKh  W.  Cardon.  from  Birmingham, 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Employees  of  Collectors  of  Internal 
Revenue,  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Cardon  is  first  vice  president  of 
the  national  association,  and  is  one  of 
Alabaina'3  most  outatanding  citizens. 
I  commend  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members,  his  timely  statement: 

Gentleman  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Employees  of 
Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  please  permit 
us  to  thank  you  for  the  cpjxirtunity  of  pre- 
senting a  statement  to  your  committee  rela- 
tive to  matters  you  are  considering  which  we 
feel  are  of  vital  Importance  not  only  to  our 
membership  but  to  good  K'^vernment  as  well. 

The  organization  which  we  represent  la 
composed  entirely  of  employees  of  collectors 
vl  internal  revenue.    As  you  are  aware,  there 


are  64  internal  revenue  coUectioa  districts  In 
the  United  States,  Including  Ha  vail,  and  our 
organization  has  issued  charters  to  local 
units  in  C3  of  these  collectors  offices.  This 
fact  Is  cited  to  show  you  gentlemen  that  the 
vast  majority  of  collectors"  employees  are 
members  of  our  association.  Because  our 
membership  is  composed  entire"  y  of  Individ- 
uals making  their  careers  in  the  highly  tech- 
nical field  of  collecting  Federal  axes  and  be- 
cause of  this  variance  of  latere  ;t  with  other 
Federal  employees,  we  are  net  ffBllated  with 
any  other  organization.  The  N  itional  Asso- 
ciation of  Employees  of  Collectors  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  which  for  the  snie  of  brevity 
Will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  N.\ECIR.  oper- 
ates entirely  on  a  mutual  inter?.st  bacis  ond 
as  a  consequence  none  of  its  o  Seers  receive 
any  salary  or  monetary  remuneration  for 
their  services.  We  do  not  emjiloy  a  repre- 
eentative  or  a  lobbyist  or  malmain  an  cJIice 
In  Washington  for  the  purpooe  cf  attempting 
to  influence  Members  of  Congress  on  legisla- 
tion either  proposed  or  existing  In  which  we 
have  an  Interest.  The  members  of  N.^ECIR 
appearing  before  your  committee  have  sac- 
rificed a  portion  of  their  vaca.ion  time  or 
annual  leave  granted  to  Federil  employees 
In  order  to  represent  their  folic  w  workers. 

Our  purpose  in  appearing  bef  ne  ycu,  gen- 
tlemen, is  to  register  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  Taber-Thtmas  amend- 
ment and  the  Jensen  amendmei.t  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriations  bill  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  Our  opposition  to  hese  amend- 
ments Is  not  based  entirely  oi.  selfish  mo- 
tives, although  it  is  estimated  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Taber-Thomas  amendment  would 
cause  the  dischargii.g  of  mor.;  than  2.000 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Intei  nal  Revenue. 
Those  of  our  group  who  have  ani  are  making 
careers  in  our  Jobs  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  would  deeply  regret  the  crip- 
pling or  hampering  of  the  present  machinery 
of  tax  collecting  which  would  oe  Inevitable 
If  either  or  both  of  the  amendments  referred 
to  are  enacted  into  law.  We  leel  that  the 
honest  taxpayer  who  fully  complies  with  our 
tax  laws  by  filing  correct  tax  rt  turns  would 
be  seriously  penalized  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  enforcement  agencies  cf  cur  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  t  le  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenvie  with  its  present  allotment 
of  eniorcercent  officers  is  only  alile  to  audit  a 
very  nominal  oercentage  of  the  returns  filed. 
The  statistics  clearly  indicate  t  lat  from  the 
number  of  income-tax  returns  v  hlch  are  be- 
Ing  audited,  a  far  greater  amoui  t  of  revenue 
cou'd  be  produced  by  the  Inves  ment  of  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  enforcement.  For 
e.xample,  8.451  deputy  collector;  during  the 
fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1949.  produced 
a  total  of  $608,368,524  in  escat  ed  or  delin- 
quent taxes,  or  an  average  oi  $7:  ,980  for  each 
field  investigator.  During  this  p?riod  It  Is  es- 
timated that  approximately  oie-fourth  of 
the  field  employees  were  new  and  serving 
t'.eir  probationary  periods.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  were  not  able  tn  produce  as 
much  revenue  aj,  they  were  able  to  do  after 
receiving  the  proper  training  ai;d  txpericuce. 
Administrative  officials  in  tl  e  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  are  well  awaie  of  the  fact 
that  a  field  Investigator  needs  a  minimum 
of  1  year's  service  before  he  is  sufficiently 
qualified  to  perform  the  dutlc  i  required  of 
him.  This  trainl.ig  includes  classroom 
schooling,  work  with  older  ant  experienced 
employees  and  compulsory  courses  In  varied 
technical  subjects  relating  to  tax  laws  and 
accounting  which  the  employe  3  Is  required 
to  pursue  on  his  own  time  \lier  regular 
working  hours.  Deputy  collectors  of  In- 
ternal revenue  are  required  t  )  possess  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  i  lorc  than  53 
different  kinds  and  classes  of  taxes.  This 
knowledge  and  the  experience  rsquired  to 
administer  these  taxes  sUlsfacorlly  cannot 
be  gained  overnight  or  even  in  a  few  months. 
Stanstics  which  are  available  in  the  ofilce 
of   the   Commissioner   of    Internal   Revenue 
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and  which  arc  submitted  to  him  each  month 
by  the  collectors'  offices  will  clearly  substan- 
tiate the  statement  that  an  employee's  pro- 
duction record  improves  after  the  first  year 
of  service. 

Should  the  Taber-Thomas  amendment  be 
enacted  it  would  be  necessary  to  first  dls- 
cliarge  employees  with  limited  seniority, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  tho.se  who 
would  be  protected  because  of  past  military 
service,  and  the  Government  would  lose  all 
the  money  and  time  which  has  been  ex- 
pended In  schooling  and  training  these  em- 
ployees. Too,  the  newspapers  Indicate  the 
Congress  Is  seriously  considering  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  social-security  laws  to  do- 
mestic servants,  permanent  agricultural  la- 
borers, the  self-employed,  and  other  groups 
not  presently  subject  to  the  social -security 
laws.  It  is  further  Indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress )s  considering  the  repeal  of  certain 
existing  excise  taxes  and  that  these  taxes 
may  be  replaced  with  new  levies  In  new  fields 
of  taxation.  Should  these  possibilities  be- 
come reaiitieE,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tax-collecting  agencies  of  the  Government 
would  require  additional  personnel.  There- 
fore It  does  not  seem  reasonable  or  good 
sound  logic  that  the  Congress  could  with 
one  hand  pass  laws  which  would  cause  the 
discharge  of  trained  and  experienced  em- 
ployees and  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  hand  pass  laws  which  would  create 
new  taxes  and  require  additional  enforce- 
ment officers  to  administer  the  same.  If 
these  new  tax  laws  are  passed.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sound  economy  to  retain  employees 
who  are  experienced  In  tax  administration 
rather  than  recruit  those  who  have  no  ex- 
perience and  whose  capabilities  are  unknown. 
Doubtless  fewer  experienced  employees 
would  be  required  to  administer  new  taxes 
and  esp)ecially  the  extended  coverage  pro- 
posed by  the  amendments  to  the  social-secu- 
rity laws  than  would  untried  and  untrained 
new  employees. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  suffered  a 
reduction  in  its  appropriation  and  a  conse- 
quent reduction  in  Its  enforcement  set-up. 
This  cut  was  restored  during  the  fiscal  period 
beginning  July  1.  1948.  This  reduction  In 
enforcement  personnel  was  definitely  re- 
flected In  the  production  record  of  collec- 
tors* offices.  For  example,  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1947.  and  ending 
June  30.  1948.  deputy  collectors  were  able  to 
collect  1.189.774  warrants  for  distraint.  In- 
volving the  collection  of  $280,183,603  in  de- 
linquent taxes,  whereas,  after  the  cut  was  re- 
stored, deputy  collectors  handled  1.432.541 
warrants.  Involving  the  collection  of  t346.- 
649,480  in  delinquent  taxes  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  or 
an  Increase  In  revenue  from  this  one  source 
of  $66  325,877. 

We  feel  that  a  reduction  In  the  tax  enforce- 
ment personnel  of  cur  Government  at  this 
particular  time  would  be  false  economy.  A 
few  dollars  would  be  saved  In  salaries  and 
operative  costs,  but  the  revenues  which  these 
employees  could  have  produced  would  far 
exceed  the  savings.  For  example,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  each  field 
deputy  collector  in  the  United  States  aver- 
aged producing  $71,980  In  escaped  and  delin- 
quent taxes.  Should  the  House  amendments 
be  passed  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue be  required  to  reduce  Its  enforcement 
personnel  by  a  conservative  estimate  of  5.0C0 
employees,  then  the  possible  loss  in  revenue 
would  be  approximately  $360,000,000.  This 
figure  cf  dollar  lofs  is  also  conservative.  a.s  it 
Is  based  on  the  revenue  produced  only  by 
field  deputy  collectors  who  Investigate  only 
the  smaller  Individual  Income  tax  returns, 
whereas  the  reduction  would  extend  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  agents  and  special  agents  who 
Investigate  corporation,  partnership,  fiduci- 
r.ry.  and  the  larger  individual  Income-tax  re- 


turns, as  well  as  estate-  and  gift-tax  returns. 
Tlie  average  production  of  these  enforcement 
officers  is  logically  much  greater  than  that  of 
deputy  collectors  who  because  of  Bureau 
procedure  handle  only  the  smaller  tax 
returns. 

You  gentlemen  who  have  read  the  recent 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  will  remember  that  this 
group,  after  exhaustive  study  and  hearings, 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  enforce- 
ment personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  far  In  excess  of  its  present  author- 
ized strength.  This  report  was  prepared  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  yet  it  was  certainly  nonpartisan 
In  the  recommendations  suggested  to  the 
Congress  for  the  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  been  able  to  recruit 
over  a  long  period  of  years  a  very  high  type 
group  of  employees  due  to  the  stable  em- 
ployment record  of  the  Bureau.  Many  Indi- 
viduals have  laeen  willing  to  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  grade  and  p&y  in  order  to  hold  a 
Job  which  would  promise  a  security  of 
tenure.  This  high  type  of  personnel  has 
been  directly  reflected  in  our  production 
records  and  has  given  tc  the  taxpaylng 
public  more  efficient  service  than  it  would 
ordinarily  have  received. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  plead  that  you 
gentlemen  of  this  committee  seriously  re- 
flect not  only  on  the  probable  loss  of  revenue 
which  could  occur  should  you  agree  to  the 
House  amendments,  but  tiiso  the  harmful 
effect  on  our  body  politic  which  doubtless 
wotild  occur  by  giving  an  Invitation  to  the 
tax  evader  to  defraud  his  government, 
knowing  that  his  return  would  not  be  in- 
vestigated due  to  insufficient  enforcement 
personnel.  Gentlemen,  please  maintain  and 
support  an  agency  which  is  producing  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
of  our  great  country  and  help  It  to  inspire 
respect  for  otir  laws  by  ferreting  out  and 
punishing  the  tax  evader  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  honest  taxpayer  who  is 
already  carrying  too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

National  Association  or  Empudtdes 
or  Collectors  of  Int^nal  RrvDrui; 

AtTEXET   H.    CHILDMSS. 

Cochairman,  Legislative  Committee. 
ROBEBT  Dz  CaoES. 

Member,  Legislative  Committee. 
BuGH  W.  CAaooN.  First  Vice  President, 


The  Late  Rafns  Woods 


EXTENSION  OP  liEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  W.1SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  iim  pleased  to  in- 
clude a  statement  which  is  of  tremendous 
significance.  It  records  the  passing  of  a 
great  American,  a  greet  soul.  His  life 
was  the  development  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  assets  and  he  lived  it  to 
the  fullest.  The  world-famous  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  one  of  his  dreams  as  was 
the  total,  the  l>alanced  and  the  proper 
development  of  the  entire  Colimibia 
River.  RuXtis  Woods  was  this  mans 
name. 

He  had  traveled  extensively  all  over 
the  world.     When  he  passed,  national 


columnists  recorded  the  facts  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  national  figure.  My  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Henky  Jacksok,  placed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
column  by  Thomis  Stokes  on  June  1. 

Today  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  placing  in  the  Record  a  statement 
from  Wilfred  Woods,  the  son  of  Rufus 
Woods,  as  he  takes  over  where  his  father 
left  him  as  publisher  of  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World. 

The  statement  follows: 
Looking  Ahead 

"In  the  great  game  of  life,  the  moves  on 
the  checkerboard  of  time  have  been  such 
that  fate  hath  decreed  that  we  reenter  the 
newspaper  field." 

Forty-three  years  ago,  a  young  man  wrote 
this  as  he  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Dally 
World. 

Today,  fate  hath  decreed  that  another 
young  man  take  over  the  reins.  Only  thla 
time  the  chariot  is  much  bigger,  and  the  race 
is  swifter. 

Rufus  Woods  belonged  to  one  era.  We  are 
beginning  another. 

But  wiiat  a  heritage  he  has  left  us. 

The  wilderness  transformed.  Glorious  op- 
portunities ahead.  This  was  his  dream  and 
his  vision. 

He  has  gone.  But  the  dream  and  the 
vision  live  on. 

To  his  last  breath,  his  whole  concern  wae 
the  development  of  the  region.  Shortly  be- 
fore he  passed,  he  roused  in  the  night  to  tell 
of  the  marvels  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
the  mighty  Colximbia  River. 

That  was  why  he  traveled  to  Toronto. 

It  was  a  delightful  trip  across  the  coun- 
try. He  apparently  had  recovered  from  hie 
heart  attack  of  January.  Eager  to  get  t>aclc 
into  the  harness,  he  had  resumed  his  column 
and  was  in  search  of  first-hand  material 
for  Dally  World  readers. 

We  went  to  Michigan  for  a  new  car.  and 
then  drove  leisurely  to  Toronto.  As  always, 
he  made  many  new  friends  en  route. 

His  Interest  In  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  not  new.  Several  years  ago  he  bad 
visited  that  area  to  study  its  unique  public 
power  system. 

We  drove  to  Windsor,  studying  power  rates 
•long  the  way.  We  visited  London,  bonw  of 
the  late  Sir  Adam  Beck,  father  of  Ontario 
electric  development. 

Then  we  motored  on  to  Toronto,  headqxiar- 
ters  for  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission. 

The  evening  before  his  death,  he  and  I 
crossed  the  street  In  downtown  Toronto  to 
telephone  a  friend  of  his,  a  former  power 
commission  member.  The  call  was  never 
made. 

Before  we  reached  the  phone,  he  suddenly 
felt  distressed.  We  hurried  him  to  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  four  blocks  away. 

He  was  under  a  doctor's  care  within  a  few 
minutes.  When  mother  and  I  returned  to 
our  hotel  alK>ut  midnight,  he  was  resting 
easier,  and  in  no  apparent  pain 

Dtirlng  the  night  he  told  attendants  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Columbia  Basin  and  the 
Northwest. 

At  6:15  a.  m.  he  suffered  a  second  attack, 
and  was  put  under  oxygen  immediately.  At 
6:40  he  simply  stopped  breathing. 

For  him  the  game  of  life  is  over.  And  how 
he  loved  it.  But  the  dream  and  the  vision 
and  the  challenge  live  on. 

So  we  take  up  the  reins,  conscious  of  our 
limitations.    But  dedicated  to  the  same  ideals. 

We  are  building  this  Northwest  of  ours. 
As  we  In  our  turn  try  to  play  the  game,  we 
ask  that  same  friendship  and  cooperation 
that  you  have  so  richly  given  across  the 
years.  (WUf red  Woods,  publisher  Wenatchee 
Dally  World.  June  6.  1950.) 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  an 
editorial  which  I  think  reflects  the  great 
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soul    and    outstanding    personality    ol 
Rufus  Woods: 

PicpiE  Want  To  Know  Yotj 

Wfmer  A.  Rupp.  o\ir  good  friend  who  Is 
editor  and  publisher  or  the  Aberdeen  Daiiy 
World  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  oiir  Ute  pub- 
lisher. Rufus  Woods.  p>&ld  a  high  tribute  to 
our  departed  fiieno  who  was  biiried  today. 

•■Rufus  t&Iked  to  p?op!e  whether  he  knew 
tbem  or  not  on  the  theory  that  peviple  Uked 
you*  Sotne  of  his  friends.'  Werner  con- 
tinued, "used  to  marvel  at  Rufus  Woods' 
Dcrvt  In  approaching  people  be  bad  never 
•een  before,  but  he  said  there  «.is  no  nerve 
about  It — Just  being  interested  and  friendly. 
Whether  big  or  little,  he  met  them  all  on 
the  same  terms,  and  he  cou'id  shout  at  Henry 
Kalaar  as  loudly  as  Henry  could  shout  at  him. 
The  truly  fortunate*  are  the  Rufus  Woods', 
the  Ernie  Pyles'.  and  all  their  kind  And  it 
ts  a  thing  to  hug  to  your  heart  to  believe  that 
people  want  to  know  you  " 

This  tribute  would  be  appreciated  by  Rufus. 
for  it  sums  up  lo  well  his  philosophy  of  I.f^ 
and  his  friendliness  toward  people.  From 
the  triouies  we  carry  today  fro  »  fne  Prcbl- 
dent  6'  the  United  States  to  our  wn  Mr  A  J. 
Dear  who  has  worked  for  him  these  four 
decades  and  more,  they  remc'mbered  and  will 
long  remember  the  good  deeds  and  work 
Rufus  has  done. 

On  one  occasion  an  Important  gentleman 
from  the  "grass  roots"  mc-destly  asked  Rufus 
to  leave  out  his  picture  Rulus  cj.me  buck 
with  "we  are  not  the  least  bit  interested  in 
a  picture  oX  you;  »hat  we  w»nt  lo  recognize 
is  «hat  you  represent  "  Rufus  felt  that 
every  man  had  a  great  story  and  was  im- 
portant. He  believed  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  be  had  seen  jenough  vi  Russia 
and  Its  people  to  know  what  the  ether  side 
cculd  bj  like  when  people  were  treated  as 
p^iwns  ana  slaves. 

He  would  say,  -Don't  take  yourself  too 
•criousiy  •  when  stressing  the  Importance  of 
people,  bij;  or  little  By  such  a  philosophy 
it  took  htm  out  of  himself,  opened  a  whole 
new  world  to  him.  brouzht  him  mar;y  friends 
•nd  ideas.  As  one  Reuben  Fleet,  buUder  of 
Consolidaied-Vultee  Aircraft  Co..  commented 
once.  'The  pec  pie  mho  don't  want  to  know 
jrou  aren't  worth  knowing  " 

This  def:lre  to  want,  but  more  the  knack, 
to  make  "people  want  to  know  you"  was  Just 
one  of  the  many  fine  qualities  of  our  cie- 
|»rted  publisher  and  editor,  Rufvj  Woods. 
It  brought  him  more  riches  than  all  the 
material  pleasures  man  could  ever  hope  to 
amass.  It  gave  our  newspaper  a  unique 
Individual  personality.  It  gave  the  State  and 
Nation  a  man  »ho  will  l';ng  be  ren.embered. 
RuXiis  was  trtily  the  emp.re  builder. 


Postal  Culs  Relaliafory 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 
or 

'HON.  PAUL  V/.  SKAFER 

0»    I'.ICHKA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 
Friday,  May  19.  19S0 

Mr  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remai'ks.  I  in- 
clude a  radio  address  recently  made  over 
several  Michigan  stations: 

You  know,  of  course,  that  your  Congreas 
la  currei.tiy  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of 
reUuckag  exceaslve  appropriations  demanded 
by  th«  fWeral  departments  and  aeencles  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  Joined  to  do  this  badly  ne?ded 
chore. 

You  must  know.  too.  that  Postmaster  Oen- 
(ral  Jesse  M    Donaldscm  has  put  Into  effect 


dr.vitlc  reductions  In  postal  services  to  the 
public.  Probably  this  reduction  In  essen- 
tial services  has  Inconvenienced  you.  Per- 
haps it  has  hurt  your  business.  Possibly  ycu 
h.-ive  been  upset  by  Donaldson's  threat  of 
still  further  cuts  In  postal  services. 

Now,  has  it  occurred  to  you  lo  ask  whv 
these  things  are  so — why  budget  cuts  ordered 
by  Congress  In  the  cause  of  Governm^iu 
economy  are  Invariably  followed  by  culs  in 
essential  services  rendered  the  people  by  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies? 

There  Is  a  close  connection  bet'.veen  re- 
duced appropriations  and  drastically  reduced 
services — always  services  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple depend  for  the  conduct  of  business  and 
for  convenience  In  dally  living.  And  what 
Is  the  reason  for  this  connection?  Is  It  be- 
cause the  Government  agencies  lack  the 
money  wherewith  to  operate?  Or  Is  it 
because  of  politics? 

Well,  the  House  cut  about  $200,000,000  off 
the  1951  appropriation  for  the  Post  CfSce 
Department.  The  Senate  showed  signs  of 
fupportlng  the  House  in  this  reduction,  as 
well  as  many  others.  So  Just  alter  the 
Hciise  acted,  and  before  the  Senate  could 
act.  Don.^ldson  cut  down  postal  services. 
Now.  as  the  time  for  Senate  action  en  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  approaches.  Don- 
aldson threatens  still  further  cuts.  What 
would  you  say  is  the  reason  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  postal  services? 

This  politically  motivated  action  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Intimidate  the  Con- 
gress, to  force  the  Senate  to  reinstate  the 
cut  In  the  Post  Office  Department  appropria- 
tion, and  to  force  the  House  to  concur.  U 
only  a  small  part  of  a  larger  pattern.  Don- 
aldson did  not  order  the  reductions  in  po.-tal 
services  of  his  own  accord.  Ke  got  his  or- 
ders from  higher  up.  The  whole  pattern  Is 
made  up  of  an  attempt,  by  reducing  services 
wherever  budget  cuts  are  made,  to  persuade 
the  public  to  vent  its  wrath  on  Congress  for 
practicing  economy. 

You  will  note  In  this  instance,  as  in  oth- 
ers less  talked  about,  the  reduction  in  serv- 
ices was  ordered  at  the  exact  point  where 
It  would  hurt  the  most.  No  effort  has  been 
made,  for  example,  to  cut  down  on  needless 
Government  publlcaticns  or  on  surveys 
which  serve  no  immediate  purpose.  In  this 
conntcticn.  let  me  cite  you  the  Agriculture 
Department  pamphlet  on  the  sex  life  of  the 
watermelon,  and  the  endless  counting  of  mi- 
gratory wild  fowl  by  the  Wildlife  S?rvice. 

As  you  all  know,  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  among  the 
most  essential  of  all.  They  rank  in  Impor- 
tnnce  along  with  the  armed  services,  v.hich 
are  responsible  for  our  national  defense. 
This  is  so  because  communications,  the  send- 
ing of  letters,  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
ere  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our  free 
Institutions,  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
Withou,t  lull  information  en  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  self-government  would  be 
Impossible. 

For  this  reason.  Congress  long  ago  took 
all  postal  operations  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  which  once  upon  a  time 
handled  them  with  economy  and  dispciich. 
and  made  them  a  Government  monopoly. 
It  was  felt  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  private  agency  be  In  a  po.sltion 
to  hold  up  the  malls.  Congress  recognized 
the  vitally  essential  nature  of  the  postal 
services. 

At  th"  same  time,  Con^re.-^s  recognized  the 
fact  that  postal  services  must  be  kept  rea- 
sonable in  price,  so  that  always  they  would 
be  within  reach  of  all  the  people.  Otherwise, 
the  free  dissemination  of  Information,  so 
necessary  to  self-government,  would  hs 
hampered.  As  a  result,  never  since  its  In- 
ception has  the  Government  postal  service 
been  able  entirely  to  pay  Its  own  way.  Al- 
ways It  has  been  necessary  to  make  up  an- 
nual deficits  by  appropriations  from  the 
Government's  general  fund. 


But  In  recent  years  postal  delicits  have 
been  Increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
They  have  grown  fo  tremendoush  that  last 
year  the  deficit  was  approxlmatcl>  $£00,000.- 
000.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  vastly 
Increased  volumes  of  postal  business  at  low 
rates;  but  only  in  part.  More  than  anythln-j 
else,  the  deficits  have  resulted  Irom  Inef- 
ficiency In  postal  operations.  And  this  in- 
efflciency  h.is  been  caused,  not  only  by  In- 
competence at  the  top.  In  the  Postmaster 
General's  ofSce.  but  even  more  by  <"  ntiquated 
methods  and  antiquated  mai  -handling 
machinery. 

All  Americans  know  that  our  tiemendous 
Industrial  output,  at  low  prices  and  substan- 
tial profits,  ts  maintained  almost  solely  be- 
cause of  enlightened  management  policies. 
Indu.'^trlal  mana<;ement  seeks  always  new  and 
Improved  methods.  When  mon-  efilcient 
machinery  Is  Invented,  the  old  machinery 
promptly  is  tossed  out  and  the  l)elter  ma- 
chinery Installed.  What  seems  like  waste. 
In  fact,  is  the  greatest  possible  economy. 
Policies  like  these  are  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  centurv  overdue  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. But  politics,  nowadays,  is  not  played 
that  way. 

To  Improve  methods  and  Install  new  and 
efficient  machinery,  even  at  a  huge  Initial  In- 
vestment in  order  to  create  even  greater  sav- 
ings, would  reduce  perhaps  by  half,  the 
nearly  half  million  employees  in  the  postal 
services.  This  would  reduce  political  pa- 
tronage. It  would  cut  off  the  power  of  the 
bureaucrats  to  control  elections  through 
control  of  the  Federal  payroll  vote  It  would 
reduce  greatly  the  power  of  the  bureaucrats 
to  regiment  the  lives  of  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  Certain. y.  no  New 
Dealer  or  Fair  Dealer,  over  th«  last  two 
decades,  when  big  postal  deficits  came  Into 
being,  would  subscribe  to  anything  li'Ke  this. 

So  it  happened  this  year,  when  Congress 
told  the  Post  Office  Department  to  Improve 
methods  and  cut  costs,  and  when  Congress 
cut  the  Department's  appropriation  request 
by  only  a  small  percent,  that  the  Department 
retaliated,  on  a  scale  far  greater  'han  In  the 
past.  The  Post  Cffice  Department  politicians 
reduced  mall  deliveries,  delayed  the  malls, 
delayed  business  and  threw  many  thousands 
of  men  out  of  Jobs.  Home  del.verles  and 
mail  pickups  were  reduced  In  number,  and 
the  post  offices  were  closed  at  earlier  hours. 
In  most  cities  now  letters  must  be  posted 
before  6:30  p.  m.  or  lose  a  day. 

So  here  we  have  It:  The  oM  game  of 
squeezing  the  people,  to  ma'te  them  bring 
pressure  on  Congress  to  pay  the  losses.  The 
Postmaster  General  even  ordered  ]  ostmasters 
throughout  the  country  to  give  the  service 
cuts  wide  publicity.  Time  was  si  on.  Con- 
gress must  be  made  to  Jump  tl. rough  the 
hoop  without  delay. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  refrt  Ined  from 
mentioning  one  of  the  chief  cat  ses  of  the 
enormous  postal  deficits.  It  might  well  be 
called  the  chief  cause,  in  fact.  Here  It  Is. 
Last  year  the  postal  deficit,  as  I  said  before, 
was  approximately  $500,000  000  Of  this 
$500,000 .000  less,  more  than  8149.000.GOO.  or 
nearly  one-third,  was  created  by  post-free 
material  sent  through  the  mails  oy  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Gc  vcrnment. 
Congress  spent,  all  told,  only  $1,200,000  on 
franked  mall,  comnared  with  the  executive 
department's  $149,000,000.  These  figures 
were  given  by  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offlca  and 
Civil  Service. 

What  the  Postmaster  General  did  not  say, 
but  what  ever;  body  knows,  Ls  that  this  vast 
exiiendlture  by  the  executive  branch  took 
the  form  of  tralnloads  of  post-free  ma- 
terial— propaganda  for  soclahzxl  medicine, 
the  Brannan  farm  plan,  public  housing,  and 
all  the  rest  of  President  Truman's  program. 
Legitimate  Govenunent  business  maU  was 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total. 

Think  of  It.  For  each  penny  Members  of 
Coiis^re.sfl  spent  on  franked  mnil.  the  ex- 
ecutive  department  spent   $3,  almost   aU   of 
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It  to  propagandize  the  people  at  public  ex- 
pense. All  this  propaganda  was  canned  by 
the  trains,  the  airplanes,  and  on  the  backs 
of  mall  carriers — all  at  the  expense  of 
American  taxpayers.  Yet  those  whose  secret 
Intent  Is  to  attack  the  Congress  complain 
about  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege 
by  Members  of  that  body.  No  mention  Is 
ever  made  by  these  critics  of  Congress  of  the 
franking  abuses  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Now  here  is  another  angle  to  the  waste- 
ful spending  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  While  I  am  on  the 
subject,  It  Is  worth  mentioning.  How  much 
do  you  think  was  spent  by  the  Government 
last  year  In  travel  allowances  for  Govern- 
ment employees?  No,  It  was  not  $1,000,000 
or  even  $10,000,000.  It  was  $135,000,000. 
And  this  year's  budget,  to  be  spent  next  year, 
contained  an  Item  of  $160,000,000  for  this 
purpose. 

There  are  approximately  2,000.000  persons 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  The  expenditure  of 
$160.000000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
travel  allowances  for  these  people  would  fig- 
ure out  to  $80  for  each  employee.  That  Is 
enough  to  pay  a  train  fare  between  Wash- 
ington and  Los  Angeles.  But  only  a  few 
Government  employees  get  travel  allow- 
ances. Therefore  you  can  Imagine  the 
amount  of  running  about  by  the  favored  few. 
It  would  seem  that  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Federal  employees  must  spend  virtually  all 
of  their  time  on  trains,  airplanes,  and  boats. 
And  John  Q.  Public,  who  has  to  save  all 
year  to  get  the  price  of  a  vacation  Jaunt  to 
the  lake  shore,  pays  In  his  taxes  the  cost 
of  all  these  trips. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  things  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  lead  to  a  single  con- 
clusion. The  postal  system  is  the  perfect 
case  which  Socialists  always  cite  to  prove 
that  socialism  Is  better  than  free  enterprise. 
Yet,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  come 
a  monumental  financial  cropper.  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  waging  one  of  the 
most  costly  propaganda  campaigns  in  all 
history  In  an  effort  to  sell  their  socialistic 
schemes  to  the  Nation. 


Know  Your  Waterways 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of 
New  York,  as  follows: 

Know  Yoitb  Wattkwats — What  Pobmeb 
President  Taft  Believed 

In  190a,  former  President  William  Howard 
Taft  said  in  an  address  in  Chicago:  "A  com- 
modity, raw  or  finished.  Is  of  little  or  no  value 
until  It  has  reached  the  place  of  Its  use.  We 
cannot  stop  now  In  our  onward  course  of  uti- 
lizing the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 
We  cannot  curtail  or  limit  the  production  of 
our  manufacturers.  We  must  go  on,  for  a 
contrary  course  means  disintegration  and  de- 
cay. Transportation,  then.  Is  the  question  of. 
the  hour.  How  can  we  solve  It?  We  must 
have  recourse  to  our  waterways. 

"I  congratulate  this  Congress  on  having 
brought  the  subject  of  waterways  to  such  a 
point  that  the  Representatives  In  Congress, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
recognize  It  as  a  subject  that  calls  for  action. 
They  have  not  come  to  definite  ocmclustons 


as  to  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  but 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  soma 
policy  must  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  those  Iristrumentalltles 
which  nature  has  furnished  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  for  the  controlling  of 
railroad  rates." 

The  former  President  had  ijreat  construc- 
tive vision.  We  have  said  ajjain  and  again 
that  low-coet  distribution  Is  one  of  the  un- 
solved problems  of  our  economy,  and  that 
low-cost  transportation  will  gD  far  In  solving 
It. 

As  the  former  President  sild,  "We  must 
have  recourse  to  our  waterwiiys."  Rational 
waterway  development  and  malntenanca 
must  be  continued. 

Marine  News, 
George  H.  Palmer, 
President  and  Publisher. 


Vm  Proud  of  America  Because 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1950 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Columbia 
Heights  State  Bank  has  been  running 
a  series  of  advertisements  in  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  (Minn.)  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject Why  I'm  Proud  of  America.  The 
short,  pungent  statements,  were  written 
by  the  bank's  vice  president,  Herbert 
Woodward.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  several 
of  them: 

I'u  Proud  or  America  Because— 

HO.    1 EVERTBODT   IS  EQUAL   IN  OPPORl  UNITt 

AND  BEFORE   THE  !^W 

From  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  down-"— everybody  has  Just  one 
vote.  Is  presumed  to  be  Innocmt  until  proven 
guilty,  can  demand  a  jury  trial,  and  can't 
be  arrested  without  a  warrant  unless  caught 
In  the  act. 

The  humblest  shack  or  the  biggest  man- 
sion can't  be  entered  without  a  search  war- 
rant. 

All  children  are  entitled  ta  a  high-school 
education.  Any  boy  can  rise  to  the  top;  the 
opportunities  are  here.    It's  all  up  to  him. 

NO.  2 — THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  OUR  WORKERS 

They  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  makes  high  wages,  that 
big  production  per  man  shortens  hours,  and 
that  the  boss  must  make  money  to  meet  the 
payroll. 

Very  seldom  does  a  labor  leader  fall  for 
European  propaganda  and  try  to  restrict 
production  or  outlaw  Improved  methods. 
Employers  may  not  like  John  L.  Lewis  but  he 
helped  mechanize  the  coal  mines  so  that  an 
American  miner  produces  four  times  the 
coal  a  British  miner  does. 

wo.  3 WE  ADMIT  OX7R  MISTAKES 

We  tried  to  make  a  friend  of  Russia  by 
giving  her  about  anything  she  asked.  It 
didn't  work.  So  we  got  tough.  That  worked 
better — she  quit  her  Berlin  blockade.  We'll 
switch  back  to  friendship  again  If  she  quits 
being  tough. 

The  same  goes  for  our  Government  going 
Into  business.  We're  found  It  doesn't  work. 
The  bureaucrats  run  at  a  loss,  boost  taxes  to 
pay  expenaes,  then  doctor  their  books  to  show 
•  profit. 

So  weYe  switching  back  to  prlrate  enter- 
prise. It  earns  a  profit,  after  paying  taxes, 
or  else. 


NO.    4 — Wr    ARK    LONG-BtrrrERINO — BUT    MATBS 

wrItE  iNvrriNG  war 

Our  people  know  you  must  not  be  pushed 
around  too  long.  That  makes  a  bully  bellev* 
you're  a  coward. 

Russia  Is  a  bully.  For  too  long  the  Whtt« 
House  has  led  her  to  believe  we  were  cowards. 

If  we  had  had  Presidents  like  Teddy  Roose- 
velt she  wouldn't  be  shooting  down  unarmed 
American  planes  without  even  an  apology. 
Did  we  avoid  war  by  letting  Japan  sink  the 
Panay? 

It  may  be  too  late  to  avoid  a  real  war. 
If  so  the  White  House,  not  the  people,  will  b« 
to  blame. 


The  Late  Representative  William  Lemke 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  tribute  written  by  Bill 
Skeels,  secretary,  friend,  and  close  as- 
sociate of  the  late  Representative  Wil- 
liam Lemke,  during  the  entire  time  that 
Representative  Lemke  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  people  of  North  Dakota  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  "Hie  ar- 
ticle follows: 

A  TRiBtrrs  to  Congressman  Wqxxam  Lkmkx 

BT  W.  O.  Skeels,  His  Secretart 

Congressman  WUUam  Lemke  Is  no  more. 
He  died  suddenly  on  a  visit  to  Fargo  on  May 
30.  and  »as  burled  In  Fargo  on  June  2. 

The  gentlema'T  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  the  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
Jorlty  floor  leader  and  Speaker  pro  tempore 
at  the  time  of  Cbngressman  Lemke's  death, 
In  telling  of  how  Congressman  Lemke  was 
able  to  as  a  wholesome  persistent  legislator 
obtain  the  passage  of  two  bUls  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa and  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribes  of 
Indians,  and  one  for  the  settlement  of  Alas- 
ka by  veterans,  on  the  Wednesday  before  his 
death,  also  paid  the  following  tribute  to  him: 

"BUI  Lemke  was  a  gentleman,  honorabl* 
and  trustworthy,  a  sweet  character,  bubbling 
over  with  an  abundance  of  feeling  and  affec- 
tion for  his  fellow  man,  particularly  the  sick, 
the  suffering,  the  weak,  the  underprivileged, 
and  those  less  fortunate  than  himself.  He 
was  a  man  who  truly  possessed  nobility  of 
mind  and  character.  His  life  was  an  exam- 
ple of  that.  His  position  In  this  body  as  a 
legislator  has  been  referred  to,  and  properly 
so.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  body." 

Congressman  William  Lemke  has  been  an 
able  Member  of  Congress  for  over  15  years, 
and  prior  to  that  time  he  served  his  Stat* 
with  distinction  In  many  capacities. 

The  laws  establishing  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  the  State-owned  mill  and  elevator, 
the  State  bonding  fund,  the  State  haU  In- 
surance, and  the  fire  and  tornado  fund,  were 
created  by  bills  drafted  by  the  Honorabla 
William  Lemke,  and  enacted  by  the  Nonpar- 
tisan League-controlled  Legislative  Assembly 
of  North  Dakota  during  Gov.  Lynn  J.  Frazler'a 
administration. 

The  amazing  success  of  these  State  Insti- 
tutions are  shining  examples  of  what  a  Stat« 
can  do  to  curb  monopolistic  tendencies,  and 
to  assist  private  Initiative  and  enterprlae. 

One  of  the  first  bills  written  by  C<mgre«8- 
man  William  Lemke,  and  Introduced  in 
Congress  was  the  Frarier-Leinke  farm-loan 
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ffflnanclng  bill  which  failed  of  enactment 
because  U  provided  too  inu>.h  assistance  for 
the  rarmers  n  the  opinion  of  the  loan  sharks. 

The  FraEler-Lemke  farm  moratorium  law 
enabled  thousands  of  larmers  to  hold  their 
farms  during  the  trrrlb'.e  d3:,-s  cf  the  dc- 
pmslon.  Congressman  Lemke  succesjfuiiy 
defended  this  Uw  Ir.  Federal  courts  and  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  oa  innumerc'ols 
occasions. 

In  Introducing  and  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bin  providing  for  the  establleh- 
ment  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  P^rk.  Ccnyrersman  Lemke  paid 
tribute  to  a  great  American  end  gave  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  a  park  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to 
the  cltlzeiM  of  the  State. 

Congressman  Lemke  fought  for  the  con- 
stant Improvement  of  the  National  Peace 
Garden  Ix-ated  on  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

When  the  lands  of  the  three  afflUated 
trloes  of  The  Bert  held  Indians  were  Inun- 
dated by  the  building  of  the  Garrison  Dam, 
Congressman  Lemke  secured  a  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  these  Indians,  and  his  record 
shows  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
Indians  ever  had. 

Until  Congressman  Lerake's  successor  h;i3 
been  elected.  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the 
people  of  North  Dakcta  posted  through  Do- 
ings in  Ccngress  &>  to  what  Is  going  on  in 
Washington. 


Tlie  Leaders  cf  the  Chioese  Governnient 
Have  Been  Frieads  of  America;  Wcuid 
the  Communists,  Not  Ofle  of  Thein 
Traiaed  in  This  Country,  Be  Favorably 
Disposed  to  Us? 


EXTENSION  CF  RET.IARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MlNNTSOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.      Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Includ?  the  foHowing  editorial  trom  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  9.  1950: 
FaiENDS  FaoM  Ch:n.\ 

There  Is  an  lmpr«'.'islon  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Uniied  Slates  is  beini;  unreasonably 
•tt3-necked  on  the  mailer  of  the  recc,g:il- 
tlon  of  the?  Chinese  Communists  and  their 
representation  In  the  United  Nations.  Sec- 
retary Acheson  has  been  obliged  once  more 
to  explain  that  United  Nations  work  is  being 
Impeded,  not  by  any  American  policy,  but 
by  the  Soviet  attempts  at  backmail  by  bDv- 
cott.  There  are.  moreover,  quite  a  number  of 
differ "nt  things  that  go  into  the  American 
aitltvde.  They  are  not  necessarily  overrid- 
ing considerations,  but  they  need  to  be 
understood  if  the  American  reluctance  to 
t<ike  up  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists is  to  l)e  properly  appraised. 

The  suggesiun  that  the  United  Slates 
should  bow  to  the  Riisaian  behest  to  "save 
the  United  Nations  means  that  we  would 
be  obliged  to  repudiate  a  Government  that 
has  been  faithful  and  friendly,  to  welcome 
Into  the  United  Nations  a  regime  that  has 
been  outspokenly  hostile  to  us.  One  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese 
Government  toward  us  has  been  conspicu- 
ously displayed  Is  in  the  choice  of  represent- 
atives, txjth  In  relations  with  this  country 
and  with  the  United  Nations,  who  are  deeply 
and   earneaily    friendly    toward   the   Uuiled 


States.  Most  of  them  have  had  a  part  of 
their  education  In  this  country  und  they 
hnve  showii  an  enthusiastic  underotaadlng 
cf  and  support  cf  the  good  things  that  go 
Into  what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  change  that  Is  urged  upon  us  now  means 
turning  our  backs  upon  these  proved  friends. 
Here,  for  example,  are  just  a  few  of  them: 

Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo;  ambassador 
rlnce  19*7.  B  A..  Yale;  M.  A.  and  Fh.  D., 
Coiumbia;  holder  of  many  honorary  degrees 
from  American  Institutions;  long  a  resident 
In  this  country. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang;  head  of  the  Chlne33  dele- 
gaaon  to  the  United  Nations.  Ph.  D  ,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dr.  LiU  Shih-shun;  representative  on  Trus- 
teeship Council;  M.  A.,  Harvard;  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia. 

P.  C.  Chang;  representative  on  Economic 
and  Social  Council;  M.  A  .  Columbia;  visiting 
professor  at  University  of  Chicago  and  Uni- 
versity cf  Hawaii. 

Dr.  C  L  Hsla;  alternnte  rcpresentaMve  on 
Security  Council;  M.  A..  Glasgow;  Ph.  D. 
Edinburgh;  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the 
Url'ed  States. 

Dr.  Shuhsl  Hsu;  representative  In  "Little 
Assembly"  and  member  Inieruatlonal  Law 
Commission;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia. 

Y.  C.  Kco;  executive  director.  International 
B.mk  for  R'»constructlon  and  Develcpmen;; 
M.  B.  A..  N.  Y.  U. 

Dr.  LI  Wei-kuo;  representative  en  Far 
Eastern  Commission;  Ph.  D  .  Columbia. 

Liu  Chieh;  former  minister-counselor; 
Washington;  representative.  Trusteeship 
Council;  an-.fcassador  to  Canada;  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Columbia. 

Dr.  Tan  Shao-hua;  senior  minister-coun- 
selor. Washington;  Ph.  D  ,  Chicago. 

That  list  of  10  could  be  greatly  expanded 
and  the  factor  of  close  relatlonshio  with 
American  education  and  warm  friendship  to- 
ward the  United  Slates  would  remain  a  con- 
B:.'.nc. 

No  comparable  group  can  be  expected  from 
the  Pelpln:»  regime  in  which  there  has  been 
every  effort  to  exterminate  American  Influ- 
e'lce  and  a  constant  campaign  to  denigrate 
and  villiy  the  United  States.  This  country, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  to- 
ward their  advent  at  Lake  Success  with  any 
gieat   enthusiasm. 

This  phase  of  the  problem  Is  not  the  most 
Important  one.  It  shows,  however,  that 
there  are  more  reasons  than  one  for  the 
American  attitude. 


The  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY     ' 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. "Neither  rain  nor  snow,  nor  heat,  nor 
f'loom  of  nitiht  stays  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds."  But,  the  Postmaster  General's 
order  does. 

'inder  leave.  I  want  to  insert  In  the 
llEcoRD  my  reasons  for  requesting  that 
this  order  be  rescinded: 

The  storm  of  protests  I  have  received  from 
residents  of  my  district,  added  to  my  own  per- 
sonal analysis  concerning  the  Postmaster 
Generals  order  of  April  18,  prompted  my 
Introducing  H.  R.  8508  directing  that  this 
order  be  rescinded  and  directing  also  that 
the  Post  Ofllce  maintain  such  services  as 
existed  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  his  order. 


In  his  statement  of  May  11,  1950,  the  Post- 
masier  General  tells  us  that  he  is  In  agree- 
ment with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  cf 
the  Budget  and  the  Congress  In  their  lauda- 
ble efforts  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  want  to  go  on  record,  emphati- 
cally, as  one  Member  of  Congress  who  cannot 
find  after  careful  study,  any  saving  by  this 
order. 

A  great  many  of  my  colleagues  evidently 
are  ol  the  same  opinion.  Judging  by  the  num- 
b3r  of  similar  bills  that  have  been  Introduced 
in  an  effort  to  restore  cur  postal  service  as 
we  knew  it  before  Postmaster  General  Don- 
aldson Issued  his  order  curtailing  mail  de- 
liveries and  other  Cosential  postal  services. 
On  June  C.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  reported  H.  R.  8195  to  rescind 
this  order.  I  support  this  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  the  rescluilon  to  have  this  controver- 
sial order  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Once  and  for  all.  a  definite  policy  must  be 
established  toward  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  truly  represents  a  service 
department. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  an 
analysis  of  this  order  particularly  as  It 
actually  affects  my  congressional  district.  I 
am  sure  I  can  prove  that  my  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  Is  an  area  most 
seriously  afi'ected.  Tills  Is  a  residential  dis- 
trict. What  business  houses  we  have  In  It 
are  the  neighborhood  stores.  They.  too.  will 
get  but  one  mall  delivery  a  day.  Dcflnltely, 
this  vrlll  effect  the  purchasing  power  In  the 
community.  Their  dependence  on  mail  de- 
liveries and  on  pick-up  service  is  very  Im- 
port?.!it.  Distances  from  carrier  stations  and 
transportation  services  vary.  From  my  own 
home,  using  transit  service  at  a  cost  of  20- 
cent  carfare,  to  and  from  the  post  office  would 
consume  1  hour's  tlm.e.  Waiting  in  line  at 
the  post  office  would  add  to  this  amount 
of  time.  This  sltuttlon  applies  also  In  other 
metropolitan  areas.  Rural  localities  have 
but  one  delivei^  each  dry.  They  do  not 
need  any  more.  I  have  lived  In  a  rural  dis- 
trict where  there  Is  no  delivery  and  where 
the  people  do  not  want  one.  Going  for  the 
mail  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  daily  rituals. 
But  it  is  in  the  cities  that  our  former  service 
must  be  restored. 

A  break-down  of  the  Postm.aster  General's 
curtailment  order  will  show  too  many 
changes  that  would  prove  damaging  to  the 
finest  postal  system  In  the  world.  Bear  In 
mind  that  this  system  has  been  In  exist- 
ence as  long  as  our  Goveiiiment  and  that  it 
has  improved  with  the  years  and  with  the 
progress  of  our  Nation.  Too  many  of  these 
changes  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on  the 
Postmaster  Generals  opinion.  In  his  In- 
structions to  his  postmasters,  he  orders  a 
readjustment  of  city  delivery  routes  so  as  to 
provide  one  delivery  a  day.  He  orders  col- 
lection of  mall  from  street  letter  boxes  to  be 
scheduled  for  a  minimum  number  of  collec- 
tions to  provide  for  the  essential  needs  of  the 
community.  He  states  that  It  should  be 
Understood  that  neighborhood  stores  and 
professional  offices  do  not  require  more  than 
one  delivery  each  day.  Now  that  Is  a  re- 
stricted opinion— restricted  entirely  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  He  goes  on  further  to 
order  deliveries  of  parcel  post  restricted  to 
one  delivery  each  weekday  except  in  busi- 
ness areas  in  those  instances  where  the  vol- 
ume of  parcel  post  maU  is  so  great  that  It 
exceeds  the  storage  capacity  of  the  post  office. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  parcel-post 
deliveries  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  post 
office  In  the  community  and  not  on  the  needs 
*  of  the  community. 

Here  Is  the  trip  schedule  of  a  carrier  on 
the  two-trip  assignment  under  the  recent 
order; 

He  reports  for  work  at  6  a.  m.  Leaves  bis 
station  at  8;10  a.  m.  He  returns  at  12:20  p. 
p.  m.  and  leaves  at  1 :05  p.  m.  Returns  to  his 
statiou  at  2.20  p.  m.  and  his  day  ends  at 
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2:30  p.  m.  Now  analyze  this.  His  first  trip  by  the  Congress.  Congress  actually  fixes  way  was  officially  opened  from  the 
takes  at  least  3  hours  In  the  morning,  but  the  the  amounts  that  may  be  expended  for  postal  TTnitPri  c;tAt.P«  hnrripr  at  T  ar^rfn  t/i  un 
second  Uip-over  the  same  route-must  be  services.  This  Department,  being  a  revenue-  X^^t  i  ^  W)raer  at  LareOO  to  El 
covered  In  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  That  time  producing  agency.  Is  authorlz  I  by  law  to  9^°^'  O"  ^^^  Guatemalan  frontier— a 
must  include  his  trip  to  and  from  his  station.  pay  its  expenses  from  Its  revenues.  When  distance  of  1,618  miles.  On  the  same  day 
How  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  time?  the  revenues  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  another  celebration  at  Ciudad  Juarez- 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  consider.  In  other  words.  expenses,  Congress  authorizes  the  withdrawal  El  Paso  marked  the  opening  of  the  Chris- 
there  will  be  but  one  delivery  a  day  even  In  of  the  neces.sary  money  trom  the  general  topher  Columbus  Highway  by  the  Mexl- 
buslness  areas.  Here  is  the  cne-trlp  sched-  funds  of  the  Treasury.  can  Government.  The  distance  along 
ule:  The  carrier  reporu  at  his  station  at  6:10  "This  Is  a  businesslike  arrangement,  as  It  this  hishwav  from  its  terminus  at  Juarez 
a.  m.;  leaves  his  station  at  8:30  a.  m.;  returns  enables  the  Department  quickly  to  liquidate  ^  El  Ocot^?  bn-av  of  ChXahua  and 
at  2:15  p.  m.  and  quits  for  the  day  at  2:30  its  obligations  throuehout  the  country  from  Y^Jl-JZr'^  Dy  ^^ay  01  Cninuahua  ana 
p.  m.  All  carriers  must  bring  along  their  the  money  It  takes  In  and  to  supplement  the  ^eXiCO  City  before  joining  the  Inter- 
lunches  or  find  restaurants  en  route.  They  Income  with  funds  withdrawn  from  the  American  Highway  route,  is  2,174  miles. 
must  lunch  from  11  to  11:30  a.  m.  My  own  Treasury,  which  obviously  are  secured  from  Mexico,  in  pushing  these  two  routes 
letter  carrier  would  not  be  within  six  city  general  taxation.  The  amount  by  which  the  between  her  boundaries,  has  given  pri- 
blocks  of  a  restaurant  at  that  time.  Does  the  postal  revenues  are  Insufficient  to  cover  the  ority  tO  the  international  trunk  line  al- 
Postmaster  General  suggest  that  the  carrier  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  though  to  manv  of  her  citizeni?  other 
Bit  on  the  curbstone  and  unpack  his  lunch?  service  represents  the  postal  deficit,"  internal  hitrhtaL  m,!;r>,oli^r«2,  fl 
And  another  thing-naturally.  on  the  one-  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1949,  ]l^L''^  highways  must  have  seemed  to 
trip  schedule,  the  sack  of  mall  Is  heavier.  we  find  the  following  los^s  in  the  Post  °^ ,  °^°^®  immediate  importance.  But 
We  can  break  the  mailman's  back  carrying  Office  Department:  "  ^^  ^°^  enough  to  congratulate  Mexico 
It  or  we  can  allow  him  to  deposit  It  en  route.  c-.^™^  ^,,,„    ^^.,                         ,,_.  ^^  „--  on  a  job  well  done.    "We  must  hasten  now 

Where?     In  some  unguarded  hallway  or  on       i^iJd-cla^m^l     2"  ^.S'  o^  ^^  complete  the  road  to  the  Panama  Ca- 

Bomeone's    front    porch?      Postal    laws    and        Fourth-class    ma'ii 1C4  OJo' 000  nal  SO  that  all  concerned  may  reap  the 

regulations  have  always  prohibited  the  mail-       f^^^r^n  ciass    mau..  1L4.  ojo.  000  ».„„;_,,_    honpfitc    frnm    thic    .,r,if,rir.» 

man    from    leaving    his   sack   out   of   sight.  Keg^try.  insurance.  COD,  spe-  i?nl  i^t  ™  „  P^o      from    this    unifying 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  for  *=^^^  ^^'^^'^.^y-  '""^^y   ^''^^"'  link  between  American  nations  m  which 

such  laws  and  regulations.    Now  under  the      ^^"^  P°^^^'  "°^«^ 61.000,000  we  have  already  invested  considerable 

Poetmaster  General's  order,  postmasters  are  ^^^  handlmg  maU  for  aU  Gov-  labor  and  material. 

authorized  to  make  relays  to  business  places  ^i  ^^"^"^    agencies.       ..             $37,000,000            fhe   distance   from   El   Ocotal    tO   the 

or  well-protected  porches  of  residences.  VLt  InSentari^  o^t^office  Panama  Canal  along  the  highway  route 

In  the  entire  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  post  office.  ^^^  k"*'"^^"'^'  "^  P°*'  °®*^'         2  000  000  ^^  1,605  miles  and  of  this  length  all  but 

which   is   a  $21,000,000  office  showing  every  *^^'^> 2.000.000  passable  over  all-weather 

Indication  of  reaching  the  $40,000,000  mark.  Is  this  a  deficit  or  does  It  represent  the  tnoH^       atT     hh  t         i   An       ^^^^^^^^f 

there  is  a  total  of  35  carrier  stations.     In  my  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  services  of  the  T           f^      aaaitionai   42   lilies   can   be 

district    there    are    exactly    eight    of    these  Post   Office  Department?        The  Postmaster  transited  m  dry  weather.     This  42-mile 

stations.     In  the  35  carrier  stations  In  the  General   has  referred  to  a  businesslike  ar-  Stretch,  which  should  be  improved,  is  in 

Brooklyn    post    office,    there    were,    prior    to  rangement.    Does  this  look  like  a  businesslike  Costa  Rica.     Of  the  impassable  lengths, 

the   Postmaster   General's   order.    1,745   car-  arrangement?     We  spend  over  one  hundred  25  miles  are  in  Guatemala,  199  In  COSta 

rler  delivery  routes.    As  a  result  of  his  order,  and  ninety-one  million  on  the  Labor  Depart-  Rica,  and  15  in  Panama, 

every  fotirth  route  must  be  absorbed.    Four  ment;  over  four  hundred  fifty-nine  million           'Yhe  Pan-American  Hichwav  throueh 

hundred  and  eleven  of  these  have  been  ab-  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  over  six  „„*.  th*.  Amprirac  ront/»mr>iQtic  or,  nHHl' 

sorbed.    The  carriers  for  these  411  routes  are  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million  on  the  De-  ?"„!,   ,o  J^f'"^-^  contemplates  an  addl- 

actually  our  own  displaced  persons  right  here  partment  of  Commerce  and  over  four  hun-  "^'^^^  A"'  L                       all-weather  road 

to  America.  dred  and  seventy  million  on  the  Department  !^^°^  ^"^  Panama  Canal  interconnect- 

Let  us  take  the  entire  picture  of  the  de-  of  Agriculture.  We  do  not  call  these  figures  ^^^  ^^^  countries  of  South  America,  and 
livery  personnel.  We  have  regular  carriers.  deficits.  They  are  the  operating  costs  for  of  this  10.458  miles  have  been  built. 
auxiliary  carriers,  and  substitute  carriers.  these  departments!  While  it  is.  Of  course,  desirable  that  the 
These  are  civil -service  personnel.  The  reg-  j  ^o  not  believe  In  deficit  spending  any  entire  route  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
ulars  are  those  with  regular,  assigned  routes;  more  than  anyone  else.  And,  I  do  not  believe  sible  we  have  an  immediate  COncem 
the  auxiliaries  are  regular  carriers  without  y^^  ean  reduci  expenditures  by  reducing  effl-  with  the  completion  SThe  few  ^^S^ 
any  assigned  routes;  and  the  substitutes  are  riencv  Whv  must  th..  Amprimn  nnhiir  h»  .  ■,  ^^ompietion  oi  me  lew  remam- 
those  who  are  used  to  fill  vacancies  caused  u \J;^  »^.  1  «  .*T^  Jv.  Pu°  ^^  be  jn^  ^iles  through  Central  America  be- 
mose  wno  are  usea  lo  mi  \acai.ties  caus>ea  penalized  for  this  deficit  by  the  recent  y  In-  _„„„,„  ^^  ^„>  i„«.^„«„*.„  .„  *v.^  t>„  _ 
by  .ickness,  vacations  and  compensatory  |;;gurated  reduction  In  delivery  and  other  ^"^*,  °^  °"f  Interests  n  the  Panama 
leaves  for  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holiday  per-  postal  services'  On  February  9  I  voted  to  Canal,  our  international  commitments. 
formance  of  Bervice.  But.  under  this  new  ^crease  the  rates  on  several  classes  of  malls  ^^^  ^he  investment  we  have  already 
order,  the  regular  carrier  1^  a«>^orbed  Into  ^^^  ^^..^^^g  ^^  increase  the  Income  from  this  made  in  the  road. 
He  wiii'I^n^  ^  hu'newly'aLSeS  TrZ  ^^'^  ^"^  ^"^"^  ^y  •131.340.000.  You  will  Pifty-one  years  ago.  at  the  First  Con- 
Si^meTandfiufnwh;L  needed.  Tm"  fote  the  date  of  this  vote  was  2  months  prloir  ference  of  American  States.  In  1889.  the 
Of  these  men  have  25  years  of  service.  Is  this  ^  ^^J  Postmaster  General  s  order  of  April  idea  of  constructing  a  railroad  Inter- 
the  treatment  we  should  give  them  after  H  How  can  we  now.  In  good  conscience,  ask  connecting  the  Americas  was  approved; 
those  long,  faithful  years  of  hard  work?  ^^f  American  public  to  pay  higher  postage  ^ut  this  plan  never  went  beyond  the  sur- 
They  will  not  know  where  they  will  be  "^^eCon^rer^orJhe  United  States  has  a  ^^^  ^tage.  It  was  not  until  1923.  at  the 
e^Sc'y'""w^lt?oiSn"cfn  "ULn'  '^l  du^^o'^t^hl^^^Sericaf pub^i^  uTur^^to^  f^f th  International  conference  of  Amer- 
'auxiliary'  car'Iier 'isTne  who  mSsrSJ  give^S  -  Jngresslonal  board  ot  Inquiry  to  look  Into  lean  States  held  in  Santiago.  Chile  that 
hours'  work  a  day.  Many  of  them  are  being  ^^^  situation  and  to  report  the  facts  to  the  a  resolution  was  adopted  caUing  for  a 
assigned  clerical  duties  at  the  general  post  public.  I  want  to  know  these  facts  and  Study  in  the  interest  of  developing  an 
office.  Approximately  300  substitute  carriers  Judging  by  the  mall  I  have  received  on  this  efficient  program  for  the  construction  of 
have  also  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  gen-  subject  during  the  past  month,  so  does  every  automobile  highways  between  the  COUn- 
eral  post  office  and.  together  with  substitute  other  taxpayer  in  my  district.  tries.  Then,  2  years  later,  the  Pan- 
clerks,  will  share  the  allotted  substitute  American  Congress  of  Highways  was 
time.  They  miist  be  given  3  hours'  work  a  -.^^^__^  established  and  in  1929  the  Congress  of 
day.  Most  of  the  substitutes  (at  least  90  to  +v,«  tt»,«*«u,»  atr.*^^^  .^.^^»».,<«<.<wri  4,,^a^  #«.- 
95  percent)  are  veterans  with  famuies.  The  Inter-Americtn  Hahw.T  the  Umted  States  appropriated  funds  for 
Eventually  they  can  face  extended  leaves  and  *    *    ""    Amencan  tllf BWay  the  participation  of  this  country  in  SUT- 

complete  dismissal  as  a  result  of  these  Uans-  ^^V  work  for  the  highway. 

fers  to  the  city  division.    They  have  no  pen-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                   That  same  year  there  was   held  In 

Bion   plan,   no   Bociai -security   benefits   on  or  Panama  at  the  Invitation  of  that  na- 

which  they  can  rely.  UAM   1 1  Avn  u   DCUTcru    ID  tlon  the  Pirst  Intcr-American  Highway 

Now.  let's  get  on  to  this  Post  Office  Depart-  tlUn.  LLUIU  m.  ISLPI  IdLfl,  JK.  Congress,    attended   by   representatives 

^!''l V.T.'J^J!!Lul  ZM!lf.'.?rf^lV^;  °'  "^  «>f  the  six  central  American  States  and 

has  ere:  ted  the  necessity  for  this  curtailment  ..      -.,    .      •   „^   .  — ..     „ 

in  services  and  the  resulting  confusion.    The  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  the  United  States.     This  Congress  rec- 

Postmaster  General  reports  a  deficit  of  $551,-  Mnndav  June  12  IQSO  ommended  that  Within  5  years  the  COUn- 

629,528.    He  tells  us,  "The  Post  OflBce  De-  «wrM«»j,,  *i» »«  x*,  ..,./v  ^^^^  Involved  Construct  a  road  suitable 

partment,  like  all  other  Government  agen-  Mr.  BENTSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  for  vehicular  traffic  between  Panama  and 

cies,  operates  under  appropriations  aUowed  B,  this  year,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  High*  the  United  states.    During  the  next  4 
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years  the  Bureau  of  Public  R(jads  rec- 
a  h.shway  route  and  its  re- 
published as  a  Senate  docu- 
it-  In  the  first  10  years  smce  the  con- 
ttoental  American  Republics  had  agreed 
the  wiidcm  of  {.tudying  a  Pan- 
HKhiraj.  the  route  ol  the  por- 
tteo  designated  the  Int?r-An:cr:can 
Hifhway.  from  Panama  to  the  Un.tcd 
States,  vas  rather  definitely  laid  out. 

The  ntxt  year.  1934.  saw  the  first 
IJteited  Slates  appropriation  for  con- 
Ktraction  when  Congre?*  made  £.vall2ble 
$1000.000  pnirarily  for  demonstration 
woik-  Mexico  wa?  carrying  its  full  share 
of  the  project  and  in  1936  opened  the 
762-mile  segment  between  Laredo  and 
Mexxo  City. 

Tha*  %zme  ye<ir  at  th«»  conference  for 
the  Consolidat'on  of  Peace,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Pan-American  High- 
way Convention  was  signed.  With  the 
corflrmation  of  this  conv-?ntion  by  the 
Senate  and  its  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  16.  1937.  the  United 
States  had  undertaken  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion **to  collaborate,  with  all  dilgence 
and  b:.'  all  adequate  means,  in  the  speedy 
completion"  of  an  all-weather  motor  ve- 
hicle highway. 

On  Apnl  28.  1941.  Secretary  of  State 
Cordcll  Hull  recommended  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
stracaon  of  the  portion  of  the  hlRhAay 
between  the  Panama  Canal  and  Mexico, 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Congress 
enacted  the  necessar\'  legislation  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  and  $20,000,000  was 
subsequently  appropriated.  Work  has 
since  continued  uninterrupted  and  tlie 
funds  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
the  current  year 

In  June  1942  the  Army  engineers,  be- 
cause of  strategic  needs,  undertook  to 
make  the  road  passable  for  military  ve- 
hicles but  then  in  September  1943  termi- 
nated the  project  because  the  military 
net^  was  no  longer  pressin<^.  Just  prior 
to  the  war  this  country  embarked  on  the 
construction  of  a  heavy-duty  read  from 
Chorrera  to  Rio  Hato  in  Panama,  over 
a  portion  of  this  same  route.  To  com- 
plete the  history.  I  should  add  that  in 
1943  Coru,'ress  appropriated  $12  000.000 
for  especially  difficult  work  in  Costa  Rica 
and  thi.s  .sum  is  now  exhausted.  L:.'t  me 
emphasize  that  United  States  participa- 
tion 15  limited  to  Central  America. 

To  summarize,  today,  the  road  from 
the  United  Slates  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  complete  over  2  942  miles  of  the  total 
3.223-mile  route  and  funds  for  United 
Stales  participation  will  be  exhausted 
this  year.  On  March  28  I  introduced  a 
bill,  now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Koremn  Allatrs.  which  would  authorize 
the  appropriaiion  of  $8,000,000  a  year  for 
the  next  eight  liscal  years  lo  enable  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republics  In  completing 
the  highway  between  Mexico  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Senator  Cii.wcz  has  in- 
cluded a  similar  authorization  In  the 
Federal  aid  highway  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works,  cf  which  he  is  chairman. 

Naturally,  before  proposing  the  legis- 
lation, I  was  convincrd  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  the  road 
should  be  piomptly  completed.    Since  we 


embarlzed  on  the  project  It  has  been  our 
intention,  as  rspcatecly  indicated  by  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  cf  State,  by 
Members  cf  Congrdss.  and  by  Congress 
in  us  19-11  enactment,  to  build  a  through 
highway.  The  governments  of  the  six 
republics — Guatcm.ala.  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras. Nicaracua.  Costa  Rica,  and  Pan- 
ama—consider that  we  are  committed  to 
the  project  and  each  of  t^.e  six  has 
recently  offered  our  Government  as-sur- 
anccs  cf  its  cooperation  toward  the  early 
completion  of  the  work. 

At  the  first  conference  of  the  M'nist'^rs 
of  Pubhc  Works  of  Central  America  and 
P^inama.  the  conferees  recently  issued  a 
formal  statement: 

T^at  In  order  to  undertaJce  the  completion 
of  the  construction  cf  t^e  Inter-American 
HiKhway.  the  countries  represented  a:  the 
ro.nf^rence  a.-e  willing  to  contribute  their 
rescectl'-e  quotas  to  undcrTrrlte  the  total  cost 
of  tb»  hlehway  within  their  respective  bor- 
df^Ts.  as  soon  as  the  United  States  of  America 
should  decide  to  continue  its  pcUcy  cf  co- 
operation with  these  countries  to  that  effect. 

They  have  further  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  and  operation  of 
m.aintenance  of  the  highway  by  their 
statement: 

Understanding  their  unavoidable  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  Inter-American  High- 
way after  completion  in  sound  condition  for 
Us  u.«e.  resolve  that  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  should  include  In 
their  rnnual  budgets  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  c::)nservation  of  the  Inter-American 
Hichway  in  each  of  the  tectlons  correspond- 
ing to  the  respective  countries  (March  4. 
19501. 

But  even  if  the  record  did  not  indicate 
our  intent ;  even  if  the  Central  American 
states  did  not  feel  we  rere  committed.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  highway  should  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Remember  that  during  the  war  the  Army 
felt,  at  one  time,  the  strategic  importance 
of  completing  the  work.  It  was  on  July 
23.  1942,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ad- 
vi.sed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
was  an  ur£?ent  military  necessity.  If  it 
was  then,  it  could  be  again.  Submarines 
preyed  on  Carribean  shipping  in  the  last 
war.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  again 
another  nation  might  disrupt  commerce 
by  subm.anne  warfare  in  that  area.  In 
1949  over  half  of  the  antimony  ore  im- 
ported came  from  Mexico.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  fluorspar,  85  percent  of  amorphous 
graphite  and  over  half  the  zinc-bearing 
ores  imported  came  from  the  area.  In 
addition  to  these  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  others  imported  from  Mexico 
end  Central  America  include  agar,  castor 
oil,  coconut  oil.  manila  fiber,  pyrethrum, 
copper,  manganese,  mecury,  mica,  plati- 
num, strontium,  tin,  and  tungsten.  The 
defease  aspects  cannot  be  ignored. 

One  of  the  Rieat  links  of  the  national 
transport  system  is  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  that  bends  down  to  the  border. 
Others  are  the  major  pipelines  that  span 
the  Nation  from  the  border.  Completion 
of  the  Inicr-Amerlcan  Highway  will  be 
another  instance  of  further  providing  a 
concrete  backbone,  linking  the  nations. 
In  the  event  of  further  aggression  of  a 
foreign  power — all  protected  from  .sea 
raiders  during  a  defense  of  this  contin- 
ent. 


More  important,  perhaps.  Is  the  build- 
ing of  hemispheric  solidarity.  In  this 
country  we  have  seen  how  the  automobile 
has  overcome  geographical  and  regional 
obstacles  to  our  national  solidarity.  Re- 
peatedly I  have  noticed  at  motor  courts 
and  hotels  along  the  bord?r  communities 
in  my  district  automobiles  displaying 
regisiration  p'.atps  of  Oregon.  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York. 
Yes;  even  Florida  and  California  plates 
are  seen  on  the  roads  through  south 
Texas  citrus  groves.  Occasionally  we 
see  an  Ontario  or  some  other  Canadian 
plate.  This  int3rmingling  of  people  from 
various  parts  of  North  America  has  ac- 
quainted the  people  of  one  area  with 
tIio:;e  of  another.  It  has  acquainted 
people  with  the  resources  and  problems 
of  other  areas  of  the  country.  Acquaint- 
ance first  breaks  down  prejudice.  Then 
it  develops  understanding.  It  is  almost 
impossible  lo  visualiz-?  all  the  advantages 
that  can  come  when  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  hcense  plates  will  be  scon  in  Ne- 
braska and  those  from  Maine  and  Oregon 
will  be  seen  in  Nicaragua.  To  hasten 
that  day  we  must  complete  the  highway 
to  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  will 
op?n  up  the  countries  to  themselves  and 
to  one  another.  This  will  stimulate  trade 
and  tourist  traffic.  Local  surpluses  and 
shortages  can  be  better  balanced.  Prac- 
tically every  year  there  is  a  shortage  of 
some  staple  such  as  corn.  rice,  or  beans 
in  some  one  of  the  Central  American 
countries.  An  interconnecting  highway 
with  shoru-haul  transportation  will  pro- 
vide a  cheap  means  of  combating  such 
situations  in  the  interior. 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Miller.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  stated  that,  "this  will 
open  up  new  areas  to  development, 
stimulating  demand  for  American  farm 
machinery  and  other  products.  It  is  not 
overoptimistic  to  predict  that  increased 
sales  of  United  States  manufactured 
products  In  the  countries  to  be  served  by 
the  hit^hway  will,  in  a  few  years'  time, 
more  than  cover  the  costs  of  our  contri- 
butions to  the  highway's  construction. 
Any  improvement  in  living  standards 
will  be  done  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  countries 
themselves.  We  import  from  those 
countries  tropical  agricultural  products, 
noncompetitive  in  nature.  We  send 
them  processed  foods,  textiles,  and  other 
manufacturers.  In  1940.  we  bought  54 
percent  of  their  exports,  v.hile  they  pur- 
chased 75  percent  of  their  needs  from 
us.  In  1948  we  took  72  percent  of  their 
exports  while  83  percent  of  their  imports 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  total 
of  our  foreign  trade  with  these  six  coun- 
tries now  amounts  to  over  S400. 000.000 
a  year  as  compared  with  approximately 
$80.0CO,000  before  the  war.  The  Inter- 
American  Highway  will  be  a  vital  factor 
in  further  increasing  United  States  trade 
with  Central  America  and  Panama." 

Completion  of  the  trunk  route  will 
stimulate  local  road  construction.  These 
tributary  highways  will  open  new  areas 
within  the  countries  and  stimulate  de- 
mand for  additional  goods  and  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly automobile  parts  and  garage  ac- 
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cessories.  They  will  stimulate  demand 
for  farm  machinery.  The  economic  ex- 
pansion of  highway  construction  will 
create  a  permanent  market  for  main- 
tenance personnel.  As  such  it  helps  sta- 
bilize the  economy  of  these  States  which 
so  largely  rely  on  a  few  agricultural  com- 
modities for  their  foreign  exchange.  Im- 
proved highways  will  tend  to  lower  trans-  * 
portation  costs  and  so  improve  hving 
standards  within  Central  America. 

The  funds  used  will  be  largely  sp>ent 
In  the  United  States — for  road  machin- 
ery, supplies,  and  professional  help. 
Failure  to  complete  the  project  now 
would  practically  constitute  abandon- 
ment and  would  prevent  realization  of 
the  full  return  on  funds  already  spent. 

The  State  Department  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  single  matter  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  six  countries  concerned 
which  has  a  higher  priority  from  thtir 
point  of  view.  Better  communications 
will  help  stabilize  the  economy  and  poli- 
tics of  these  neighbors.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  physical  isolation  which  con- 
tributes to  instabihty. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
completion  of  the  highway  is  a  matter 
of  crucial  importance  to  each  one  of 
these  countries,  and  to  abandon  this 
project  would  hurt  otir  relations  with 
those  countries. 

In  giVing  our  attention  to  the  high 
priorities  and  the  high  costs  of  helping 
restore  to  stability  the  ravaged  nations 
of  the  world  and  of  assisting  them  to 
combat  inimical  doctrines  and  forces, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  importance 
and  relatively  small  cost  of  aiding  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  to  attain  greater 
solidarity.  Failure  to  carry  forward  work 
on  the  highway  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  point  4  program  which  Con- 
gress has  recently  adopted. 

I  repeat,  we  must  complete  the  high- 
way promptly  for  national  defense,  to 
provide  an  overland  route  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  protect  our  present  investment, 
for  our  domestic  interests,  to  foster 
hemi.<^pherlc  solidarity,  to  carry  out  our 
International  commitments,  and  to  Im- 
prove our  foreign  relations.  I  know  of 
no  other  project  that  Is  Justified  for  so 
many  reasons.  Let  us  hasten  its  com- 
pletion .so  that  we  may  all  partake  ol 
its  benefits  as  soon  as  possible. 


Rent  Control  Bill  Should  Be  Passed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  June  12,  1950,  entitled 
"Ending  Rent  Controls"  gives  a  sane 
and  balanced  view  applicable  alike  to 
those  who  wish  to  bring  control  to  an 
end  and  to  those  who  wish  them  con- 
tinued. Failure  to  extend  Federal  rent 
control  now  will  only  involve  the  criti- 
cal mistakes  of  1946;  what  this  editorial 
calls  "one  sorry  experience  with  the  sud- 


den elimination  of  rent  ceilings."  This 
editorial  commends  itself  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  every  American  regard- 
less of  his  view  on  this  subject.  Prob- 
lems have  a  way  of  responding  only  to 
facts,  not  rhetoric.  Though  we  have  an 
effective  rent-control  law  in  New  York, 
the  people  of  my  city  and  State  are  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  country  and  it  Is  becau.se 
of  the  grave  danger  of  nmaway  rents 
that  I  favor  strongly  the  extension  of 
Federal  rent  control. 

Ending  Rent  Ccntbols 

The  Senate  debate  on  rent  controls,  which 
was  Interrupted  by  Senator  Cain's  single- 
handed  filibuster,  is  not  fundamentally  con- 
cerned with  the  extension  of  the  rent  freeze. 
The  real  question  Is  the  method  to  be  used 
In  liquidating  controls.  The  country  has 
had  one  sorry  experience  with  the  sudden 
elimination  of  rent  ceilings,  and  while  the 
housing  situation  has  perceptibly  changed 
for  the  better  since  then,  and  numerous 
areas  have  been  decontrolled,  the  improve- 
ment has  not  been  universal,  and  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  grave  consequences  would  ensue  In 
many  sections  If  the  Federal  law  were  merely 
allowed  to  lapse — as  It  will  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  unless  Congress  acts  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Unfortunately,  the  techniques  of  gradual 
decontrol  have  never  been  seriously  applied 
by  Congress.  The  present  Senate  bill  merely 
calls  for  the  extension  of  the  present  act  for 
6  months,  with  a  provision  allowing  cities  to 
keep  controls  for  another  6  montlis.  If  they 
see  fit.  The  Inadequacies  of  existing  law  and 
the  divided  mind  with  which  Congress  has 
always  approached  the  problem  have  led  New 
York  State  to  set  up  Its  own  system — and 
the  sup>erficlal  quality  of  senatorial  discus- 
sions of  the  rent  situation  thus  far  In  the 
session  has  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  Congress  tends  to  substitute 
arbitrary  dates  and  bureaucratic  regulation 
for  a  well-thought-out  plan  of  decontrol — 
those  who.  like  Senator  Cain,  want  the  law 
to  expire  altogether,  run  head-on  Into  op- 
ponent* who  would  freeze  rents  indefinitely, 
and  the  results  are  makeshift  compromises 
which  offer  protection  to  neither  tenants  nor 
landlords. 

It  is  probably  too  late,  and  tempers  ore 
running  too  high,  to  expect  a  scientific  and 
equitable  bill  from  the  present  Congress. 
While  the  administration  has  been  expound- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  Fair  Deal  around  the 
country,  this  acutely  practical  and  urgent 
question  has  been  left  to  take  Its  chances  In 
an  atmosphere  which  certainly  does  not 
promise  any  fair  dealing.  But  there  Is  still 
time  to  prevent  the  whole  rent  structure  from 
collapsing  overnight.  That  opportunity,  at 
least,  should  be  seized. 


Regulation  of  Bituminoas  Coal  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  MARSAUS 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  MARSALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
primarily    by    establishing    minimum 

})rices  for  coal  at  the  mine*.  This  bUl  is 
dentical  with  that  introduced  in  the 
other  body  recently  by  the  senior  Mem- 
ber from  West  Virginia.    His  bill  has 


been  favorably  received  by  many  of  the 
coal  operators,  by  labor,  and,  I  feel,  by 
the  public  in  general. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  Amer- 
ican that  the  welfare  of  the  bituminous 
coal  Industry  is  essential  to  the  strength 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  peace  and 
at  war.  It  must  be  equally  apparent  that 
the  industry  is  today  not  healthy.  It 
is  beset  by  adverse  influences  which,  if 
permitted  to  continue  without  restraint 
in  the  public  interest,  will  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  place  of  this  Industry  in  a 
prosperous  national  economy. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  is  Its  vast  overcapacity  to 
produce.  Dtiring  World  War  I.  the  in- 
dustry expanded  itself  to  take  care  of 
the  enormous  wartime  demands  for  coal. 
A  few  years  following  the  close  of  that 
war,  overcapacity  had  resulted  in  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  industry.  Even- 
tually, after  years  of  ruinous  strikes  and 
untrammeled  competition.  Congress  en- 
acted a  system  for  controlling  the  in- 
dustry which  worked  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  it.  That  cotttrol  was  allowed 
to  lapse  during  World  War  II.  Now 
again,  the  industry  finds  itself  with 
enormous  overcapacity,  and  consequent 
labor  unrest  and  unsettled  price  struc- 
ture. It  seems  only  the  course  of  intel- 
ligence to  act  now  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  conditions  which,  if  left  to 
run  their  course,  will  surely  destroy  this 
industry  as  a  part  of  private  economy  of 
the  Nation. 


Cnrtailmetit  b  Postal  Scrricc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12. 1950 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  of  June  16, 1950,  as  follows: 
Why  Yotth  Lettxes  Aee  Late 

(Reported   from  New  York,   San   PrancUco, 
Chicago,  Washington) 

(After  cutbacks:  The  mall  rtUl  goe« 
through,  but  it  takes  a  lot  longer.  Slow- 
down hits  both  businesses  and  Individuals. 
Fewer  pickups:  deliveries  take  the  big  toll. 
A  letter  that  used  to  arrive  overnight  may 
be  m  the  malls  3  days  now.  Some  users  are 
forced  to  skip  the  mailman;  are  turning  to 
telephone  and  telegraph  for  all  but  routine 
correspondence. ) 

The  United  States  mall  today  isn't  what  It 
was  a  month  ago.  It  Is  in  the  process  d 
slowing  down,  of  becoming  less  depjendable 
lew  people  In  residential  areas  and  In  many 
business  sections. 

Cutback  in  mall  service  now  being  mad* 
is  the  first  on  a  broad  scale  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  postal  service.  Always  In  the  past 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  moved  for- 
ward to  give  the  public  more  and  more 
service.  It  moved  from  horse  and  buggy, 
through  the  pony  express,  to  the  railroad, 
•nd  then  the  airplane,  all  designed  to  speed 
delivery  and  main  the  mails  bigger  and 
better. 

All  of  a  sudden,  after  175  years  of  progress, 
the  Poet  Ot&oe  Department  Is  finding  some 
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busin«a«  users  cf  Its  service  telltng  their 
tmmammn:  "Doot  depend  on  the  mails. - 
Th*  rt— on  tt  found  la  the  uncertainty  of 
picjcup  and  dellrery  In  some  communities. 
Air  mail  tn  panicular.  is  being  delayed  A 
hM,Tf  tBVMtaacBt  m  subsidy  for  air  mail  is 
BtilUfled  la  part  by  curtailed  pickup  of  mail. 
FMpI*  often  are  paying  a  premium  for  serv- 
let  DO  faster  than  they  can  get  through  reg- 
irtar  train  mall. 

Bbemtt.mmU  serrlce.  to  date.  Is  said  to  be 
telBClBg  few  complaints  either  to  the  Post 
OSee  Department  or  committees  of  Congress. 
Tet.  a  raporting  Job  carried  en  In  several 
dtiea  at  the  country  to  get  reactions  of  mall 
users  turns  up  pvlenty  of  ccwaplaint  from  a 
large  porucn  of  sampled  Individuals. 

People  a.-^  lalkiag  and  thinking  of  their 
txoobles.  tvtax  If  they  aren't  making  formal 
protests.  9ome  Tolunteer  to  pay  more  pcst- 
•te  tf  that  Is  what  It  takes  to  bring  back 
better  swrlce.  Others  Just  wonder  whais 
wrong,  and  how  long  the  curtailment  will 
last. 

What  has  happened.  In  brief,  is  that  the 
Poat  OCioe  I>partment.  to  save  JTO.OCO.OOO 
out  of  a  W  200.000.000  budget,  has  cut  home 
deliveries  to  one  a  day  and  stopped  collect- 
ing mall  after  7  p  m.  in  most  places.  It  also 
has  closed  windows  in  post  offices  that  used 
to  take  mall  in  the  evening  and  on  week 
enaa  It  has  discontinued  readdressing  of 
letters  misaddressed:  cut  parcel-post  delivery 
to  once  a  day.  stopped  fast  handling  of  circu- 
lars, eliminated  much  night  work  that  for- 
merly speeded  the  mail. 

These  reductions  now  are  In  eSect  In  about 
half  the  cities  of  the  country;  they  will 
spr^Ml  to  the  rest  of  the  country  by  July  1. 
larger  businesses  are  meeting  the  situation 
to  some  extent  by  their  own  efforts.  Some 
firms  send  their  own  pickup  and  delivery 
trucks  to  Xh*  post  cfflce. 

***— *^  boslnesses  and  Individuals  cannot 
do  mocb  to  helo  themselTes  Schedules  were 
eot  most  In  residential  areas,  where  wives 
write  the  family  letiers  and  mail  them  La 
the  erenlnf 

Just  to  show  the  kinds  of  delay  produced 
by  the  new  system: 

In  Washington.  DC.  the  last  pickup  of 
mall  in  residential  areas  had  been  between 
9  and  10:15  at  night.  Families  wrote  their 
letters  in  the  evening,  dropped  them  in  the 
neighborhood  box  and  knew  ihev  would  go 
out  th.it  ni^ht.  An  air-mail  letter  to  Chi- 
cago often  was  delivered  the  next  morning. 
always  the  next  alternoon.  with  12  to  18  hours 
after  writing.  Nobody  kicked  about  a  6-cen: 
air- mail  stamp  for  service  like  that. 

Now.  In  .Northwest  Washington,  the  last 
pickup  is  between  6  to  7  30  o'clock.  A  letter 
mailed  after  7  30  Is  not  ulcked  up  untU 
after  8  30  the  next  morning.  It  cant  be 
delivered  in  Chicago  until  the  following  day. 
or  36  hours  atter  writing,  whether  It  goes 
by  train,  at  3  cents,  or  plane,  at  6  cents. 
If  It  happens  to  miss  the  one  Chicago  de- 
M»ery.  It  wiits  until  the  next  day  and  isn't 
delivered  untU  60  hours — 2',  davs  after 
writing. 

Similar  delays  occur  on  mall  starting  out 
St  the  other  e.id— Chicago,  in  this  example. 
There,  the  last  pickup  from  street  letter 
boxes  is  at  about  6  15  p  m,  A  typical  ex- 
chanee  of  a  leMer  and  Its  answer  between 
V/ashiniton  and  Chicago  could  easily  have 
bien  accomplished  in  about  38  hours  under 
Xh9  old  f-rs*^m.  Now  the  exchange  will  re- 
quire around  60  hours.  Any  little  slipup 
can  add  another  24  hours  to  the  delay. 

In  Los  An-^e!es,  mall  dropped  In  a  street 
box  In  the  evening  formerly  was  delivered 
In  San  Francisco  the  following  afternoon. 
Now  It  gets  delivered  the  day  aiter  that,  at 
lea.«.t  12  hours,  somftimea  :i4  hours  later. 

A  :lj*dowa  In  personal  msU  may  n:)i  be 
se»ioua,  as  po&iii  OiddaU  argue.     But  ii  is 


enough  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
family  planning,  at  It  often  upsets  habiu 
and  arrangements  that  kept  people  happy 
for  years.  A  case  In  point  is  the  man  who  re- 
ceived a  certain  check  every  Monday  morn- 
ing—he  depended  on  It  and  so  did  his  credi- 
tors. Now  It  sometimes  reaches  him  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  or  Tuesday,  but  once  it  did  not 
»V'rive  until  Wednesday.  By  that  time  he  was 
completely  out  of  money  and  was  having 
trouble  borrowing. 

Another  case  illustrates  the  kind  of  an- 
noyance people  nnd  In  the  postal  slowdown. 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  a  man  and  his  wife 
suddenly  decided  to  go  out  of  town  for  a 
vreek  end.  They  had  to  notify  the  wife's 
parents  in  Florida.  An  air-mail  letter  would 
have  reached  Florida  in  time  under  the  old 
system.  With  curtailed  deliveries,  that 
wasn  t  possible.  A  long-distance  phone  call 
had  to  be  made.  It  cost  about  $1.50,  where 
a  C-cent  stamp  would  have  served  a  week 
earlier. 

Businessmen  complain  about  a  variety  cf 
higher  costs  resulting  from  slower  mails.  A 
fabric  manufacturer  in  New  York  City  had 
this  experience:  A  mill  located  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  malls  In  a  daily  report  at  the  close 
of  business  every  afternoon.  That  report 
formerly  was  delivered  to  the  New  York  office 
the  next  morning.  Now  it  comes  In  the 
afternoon,  or  early  the  following  day,  and 
there  is  greater  chance  for  a  costly'  delay 
In  company  operations. 

This  manufacturer  is  going  to  use  the 
telephone,  since  he  can  no  longer  depend  on 
the  mails.  "Mail  from  our  Chicago  office." 
he  says,  "would  normally  come  into  our  New 
York  office  the  next  morning  or  afternoon, 
via  air  mall.  Now  we  get  it  on  the  second 
day  after  mailing.  Regular  mail  reaches  us 
Thursday,  If  Its  mailed  early  enough  on 
Monday.     Our  phone  bills  are  Jumping." 

Even  more  serious  than  big  telephone  bills 
Is  the  risk  of  losing  orders  until  everybody 
gets    acquainted    with    the    new    slow    mall 
schedules.     A  Washington.   D.  C.   firm  tells 
this  story:   A  customer  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
air   mailed   on   a   Thursday   some   specifica- 
tions, requesting  an  Immediate  bid.     His  let- 
ter   reached    Washington    Friday    morning. 
Once    It    would    have    been    delivered    that 
afternoon;   under  the  new  rules  it  was  held 
up.   delivered   Saturday   morning   when    the 
District  of  Columbia  firm  was  closed  for  the 
week  end.    By  chance,  an  employee  came  by 
the  office  late  that  arternoon  and  found  the 
customer's  request.    The  staSr  had  to  come  In 
Sunday  to  work  up  estimates  on  what  turned 
out   to   be  a  $300,000   order.     The  company 
would  have  lost  the  order  if  the  customer's 
request   had  not  been  found  until  Monday 
morning. 

Reason  for  the  cut  In  postal  service  Is  ex- 
plained by  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Don- 
aldson as  follows:  The  House  appropriated 
$2,207,500,000  for  the  malls  in  the  year  start- 
ln(?  July  1.  Expenses  would  amount  to 
$2,277,000,000,  If  old  standards  of  service  were 
maintained. 

"There  Is  only  one  way  to  save  the  money." 
says  Donaldson,  "and  that  Is  by  curtailing 
services.  It  is  futile  for  critics  to  claim  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  can  make  sizable 
savings  any  other  way." 

Many  Congressmen  privately  applaud  this 
effort  to  save  money.  But  they  aren't  sure 
about  the  publics  reaction.  Lejrtslatlon  or- 
derlnst  the  Department  to  restore  service  has 
been  approved  by  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. Th;d  makes  it  available  for  quick 
passage.  If  public  protests  rise. 

So  far  the  most  vocal  complaints  have 
been  those  of  mail  carriers,  who  dislike 
longer  rouies  and  heavier  loads.  Tliat  may 
not  be  true  after  effects  of  reduced  eervice 
spre.'td  to  every  community  of  the  Nation. 
A  slowdown  in  the  malls,  the  first  in  history' 
is  Irruating  end  often  cOBtly  for  most  peo-' 
pie  and  iusliiesoes. 
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Excise  Taxes  Affect  Our  Public  Schools 


Presidcat  Tnunan's  Speedi  at  St.  Loais 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  herein  an 
article  published  in  the  Detroit  Educa- 
tion News,  pubhshed  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
and  written  by  Mr.  Gregory  Battistone. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  of  excise  taxes 
and  urges  relief  from  such  burdensome 
levies  and  especially  as  it  affects  articles 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country. 
I  share  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
article.  It  should  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Urges  Tax  RtLiEr 
(By  Gregory  Battistone) 
We  know  that  economic  goods  move  from 
producer    to   consumer   down    a    number    of 
parallel    and    connected    channels,    passing 
from  stage  to  stage  through  the  hands  of 
middlemen  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  and 
along    \arious    means    of    transportation    to 
reach   the   hands   of    the   consumer   at    last. 
Goods  move  uninterruptedly  along  the  chan- 
nels   which    have    teen    dug    for    them    only 
when     appropriate     price     differentials     are 
maintained  all  along  the  route.    Temporarily 
goods  may  move  without  a  satisfactory  dif- 
ferential,   as   has   been   done   since   the   war 
with  the  heavy  excise  taxes  placed  on  certain 
economic  goods  to  keep  the  buyer  from  de- 
manding such  goods,  so  that  production  of 
these  nonessentials  can  be  curtailed  to  make 
room  for  war  materials.     For  this  reason  ex- 
cise  taxes   were    to    t>e   taken    off   6    months 
after  the  hostilities  terminated.      We  know, 
however,  that  the  taxes  still  exist   and  the 
heavy  burden  upon  the  consumer  is  prevent- 
ing him  from  demanding  these  articles  that 
ha  would  otherwise  want.      In  this  economic 
system  who  Is  the  Individual  that  loses?    The 
businessman  cannot  sell  his  goods,  therefore 
the  manufacturer  will  not  produce  them,  and 
the  Government  does  not  collect  taxes  that 
would  be  available  on  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  these  essential  items.     Even  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  message  regarding  taxes  took  notire 
of  the  great  harm  these  continued  wartime 
burdens  were  having. 

At  this  very  moment  the  bill  to  reduce  war 
excise  taxes  is  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  being  studied  and  revised  to  meet 
the  administrations  proi^ram.     Mr.  Truman 
propoccs   to   cut    seven   of    these,    including 
taxes   on    furs,    Jev.elry,    handbags,    luggage, 
long-diitance  telephone  and  telegraph,  trans- 
portation   on    freight    and    passengers,    and 
toilet  preparations.     Nothing   Is   being   said 
about  reducing  ta.'ces  on  admission  to  school 
activities,    which    are    20    percent    taxed:    or 
musical  instruments  for  schools  also  taxed  20 
percent.    It  Is  evident  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  concede  that  the  Federal  taK 
setup  is  a  thing  of  patches  that   has  long 
needed  revlalon.     I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
great    mistake   to   consider   Isolated    tax   in- 
equities without  reference  to  the  whole  body 
cf  war  excise  taxes.     We  who  are  in  the  field 
cf  education  should  see  that  every  etTort  Is 
made  to  promote  any  project  that  would  bet- 
ter the  educational  procssses  for  our  Amerl- 
can  U-ys  and  girls.     If  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  affecting  any  element  of  our  edu- 
cational   processes    Is   repcdled.   millions   ot 
dollars  now  being  taken  frcra  the  schools 
would  eventuaUy  be  placed   back  Into  the 
eduoat'onal  processes.     We  mxhit  recaU  that 
school  funds  are  not  for  priTate  profit. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  text  of 
President  Truman's  St.  Louis  address 
made  on  June  10,  1950.  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union's  tactics,  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  11.  1950: 

I  am  happy  to  participate  In  the  dedication 
of  this  historic  site  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  early  pioneers  and  settlers 
of  our  westward  expansion.  The  park  which 
Is  to  be  created  here  will  bear  witness  to  our 
gratitude  to  Jefferson  and  the  brave  men 
who  explored  and  settled  the  area  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

This  park  will  commemorate  a  great  act 
of  statesmanship.  When  Jefferson  piirchased 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  our  country  acquired 
a  material  basis  for  the  kind  of  democratic 
society  of  which  Jefferson  dreamed.  The 
abundant  lands  of  the  West  made  it  poasible 
for  millions  of  families  to  settle  on  their 
own  farms  as  freeholders  and  independent 
citizens. 

Thus  rtiral  society  of  freemen  fixed  the 
democratic  character  of  our  institutions. 
After  this,  the  country  changed  in  many 
ways  and  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  but 
its  democratic  nature  could  never  be  shaken. 
The  foes  of  democracy,  whether  they  were 
the  old  Federalists,  or  the  monopolists  of  a 
later  jwrtod,  oe  the  adherents  of  jnew  tyran- 
nies and  dictatorships,  have  not  been  able 
to  prevail  against  it. 

rOSEICN    POUCT    nCPOBTANT   TBZlf 

We  sometimes  forget  that  we  owe  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  to  Jefferson's  wisdom  and 
experience  in  foreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy 
was  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  Jeffer- 
son's time.  Just  as  it  is  today.  The  United 
States  in  those  days  was  a  new  nation,  and 
weak  by  comparison  with  the  great  European 
empires.  Its  continued  survival  as  an  inde- 
pendent country  depended  upon  its  having 
the  good  will  and  friendship  of  other 
countries. 

Today,  our  foreign  policy  Is  that  of  one  of 
the  strongest  nations  in  the  world.  But  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country  still  depends 
upon  our  foreign  policy  Just  as  it  did  in 
Jefferson's  time. 

This  Is  true  not  only  because  the  world 
has  shrunk  In  terms  of  space  and  time — It 
Is  trxie  also  because  in  oxir  day  totalitarian 
tyrannies  have  sprung  up  In  the  world. 
These  tyrannies,  whether  of  the  left  or  of 
the  right,  have  threatened  free  institutions 
and  free  governments  everywhere. 

XTNtTZD  STATIS  IMPIXLZD  TO  TAKZ  LXAO 

In  this  situation,  our  country  has  been 
Impelled  by  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  we  stand,  and  by  the  needs  of  our 
national  security,  to  take  a  leading  role  in 
the  search  for  a  Just  and  permanent  peace 
among  nations. 

We  have  taken  the  position  of  leadership 
that  President  Wilson  wanted  us  to  take 
after  the  First  World  War.  Our  aim  today 
Is  the  same  as  his  aim  was  then — to  estab- 
lish a  peacefxil  world  order  in  which  disputes 
between  nations  can  be  adjusted  without 
bloodshed,  and  the  individual  can  be  sure 
of  Jxistlce  and  freedom  in  his  daily  life.  The 
creation  of  such  a  world  order  requires  an 
international  organization  of  free  and  inde- 


pendent nations,  cooperating  voluntarily  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  also  requires 
collective  action  to  prevent  aggression. 

We  refused  to  assume  our  responsibilities 
as  a  Nation  after  the  First  World  War.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  we  had 
learned  cur  lesson. 

AIOCD  nrmCMATIOMAI.  ACnVTTUa 

Since  that  time,  we  have  Joined  with  other 
nat:on6  in  the  formation  of  a  world  organl- 
Eation  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have  used  our 
resources  to  aid  the  recovery  of  war-shat- 
tered economies.  We  have  aid:xl  in  carrying 
on  international  activities  in  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  fields.  We  have  helped  to 
build  a  greater  degree  of  international  co- 
operation than  the  world  has  ever  known 
befcK^. 

Our  actions  for  peace  have  had  the  support 
of  the  American  people  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation.  Our  foreign  policy  has 
been  bipartisa  i.  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
win  remain  bipartisan. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation  offer  real  hope  and  oppcw- 
tunlty  to  mankind.  But  they  have  not  yet 
provided  us  with  the  assurance  of  a  perma- 
nent peace. 

The  reason  Is  clear.  In  the  5  years  that 
have  (>as6ed  since  the  end  of  the  war.  we 
have  been  confronted  with  a  new.  powerful 
imperialism.  We  had  hoped  that  our  war- 
time ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  would  Join  in 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  conununity  of  na- 
tions to  build  a  peaceful  world.  Instead, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
peace. 

bovht  seeks  cxpaitsion 

By  means  of  infiltration,  subversion,  prop- 
aganda and  indirect  aggression  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  sought  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  their  totalitarian  control. 

With  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  hopes  of 
mankind,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  talked  of  democracy — but  have  set  up 
dictatorships.  They  have  proclaimed  na- 
tional Independence — but  Imposed  national 
slavery.  They  have  preached  peace — but  de- 
voted their  energies  to  fomenting  aggression 
and  preparing  for  war. 

The  result  of  these  tactics  has  been  to 
spur  the  free  nations  on  a  greater  co-opera- 
tion and  more  vigorous  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement and  the  defense  of  their  own 
institutions.  These  efforts  have  been  with- 
out parallel  in  history.  Five  years  ago  we 
would  not  have  dreamed  that  such  Joint 
efforts  as  the  European  recovery  program  or 
the  Atlantic  defense  program  were  possible 
in  time  of  peace.  Itfeasures  of  even  closer 
cooperation  are  now  being  planned  and 
set  up. 

We  have  made  good  progress  so  far.  Be- 
cause of  this  progress,  we  are  confident  that 
we  can  establish  the  conditions  necessary 
to  a  genuine  peace.  We  know  that  the  free 
world  has  both  the  will  and  the  means  to 
insure  its  own  survival.  But  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  difference  between  con- 
fidence and  complacency.  We  cannot  be 
complacent.  Our  ultimate  success  depends 
on  siistained  further  effort.  We  have  Joined 
with  other  nations  in  establishing  a  new  and 
stronger  kind  of  international  association 
than  we  have  known  before.  But  there  is 
•  long  road  ahead. 

SOME    WANT    XTNTTED    STATES   TO    QUTT 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people  who  are 
urging  us  to  pull  out  of  these  Joint  efforts 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  for  the  world. 
They  point  to  the  difficulties  we  have  already 
experienced  and  the  long  road  that  lies  ahead. 
They  want  tjs  to  reverse  our  foreign  policy, 
withdraw  from  our  cooperation  with  other 
nations  and  retire  behind  otir  own  defenses. 

These  people  are  known  as  isolationists. 
They  are  dangerous  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  but  also  to  our  national 
security. 


The  isolationists  take  an  npelde-down  view 
of  our  affairs.  They  want  us  to  stop  giving 
aid  to  free  nations  that  are  able  and  willing 
to  make  good  use  of  our  help.  They  ask 
us  to  give  up  in  the  very  places  where  we 
are  succeeding.  They  say  that  cooperation 
with  friendly  nations  Is  too  expensive — but 
they  forget  bow  much  more  expensive  It 
would  be  to  abandon  our  allies  to  the  ag- 
gressor and  try  to  defend  ourselves  alone. 

Peace  costs  too  much,  they  say.  But  their 
policy  would  permit  free  nations  everywhere 
to  be  swallowed  up  one  by  one.  and  would 
leave  the  United  States  alone  as  the  sole 
defender  of  freedom. 

ISOLATIOinSM  BOAO  TO  WSB 

Isolationism  is  the  road  to  war.  Worse 
than  that,  isolationism  is  the  road  to  defeat 
In  war. 

The  people  wlio  are  striving  to  destroy  our 
foreign  aid  programs  and  otir  progranu  (or 
the  conunon  defense  of  the  free  nations,  are 
strUklng  at  our  own  national  security.  Tliey 
may  not  mean  to  do  us  harm,  but  they  are 
as  dangerous  to  our  future  as  tlioec  who 
deliberately  plot  against  our  freedom. 

Most  of  the  American  people  know  this. 
Most  of  us  have  enlisted  in  the  struggle  (or 
world  peace  "for  the  duration."  We  are  not 
thinklixg  of  deserting. 

What  we  want  to  know  Is  what  progres« 
we  are  now  making  in  the  struggle  (or  peac« 
and  what  we  have  to  do  In  the  future  to 
achieve  oiir  goals. 

In  looking  at  the  current  world  sltuatton. 
It  Is  plain  that  the  present  policies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Government  are  not 
contribirtlng  to  peace.  The  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  is  refusing  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  Representatives  of 
the  free  nations  are  being  forced  oat  ot  tbm 
satellite  countries.  Soviet  leaders  are  turn- 
ing the  school  children  of  eastern  Oermany 
Into  the  same  kind  of  pitiful  robots  tliat 
marched  into  hopdess  battle  for  Hitler. 

XZOS  KZXP  TJiaCBST  SSKT 

At  home,  the  Soviet  regime  Is  maintaining 
the  largest  peacetime  armed  force  In  his- 
tory, far  greater  than  It  needs  (or  the  de- 
fense of  Its  own  boimdarles.  The  leaden 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  using  ttaelr 
resources  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  tbelr 
people,  are  devoting  a  massive  share  of  those 
resources  to  the  aoquisltlao  of  further  mili- 
tary strength. 

We  have  tried  to  dissuade  the  8a>vlet  lead- 
ers from  this  mllltsriatic  course,  so  tinneoea- 
sary.  so  eostly  to  their  people  and  to  ours, 
so  antagonistic  to  the  pursuit  of  peace.  After 
the  war  we  demobilised  the  bulk  of  our 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In  the  United 
Nations  we  put  forward  proposals  to  share 
with  the  world  the  development  of  atomle 
energy  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  We  lu^ed  general  disarmament  and 
the  creation  of  United  Nations  forces.  But 
despite  all  those  peaceful  efforts  Soviet  arma- 
ment has  continued  to  increase. 

These  ominous  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  are  being  offset  by  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  free  world.  The  free 
nations  are  making  steady  progress  in  creat- 
ing more  satisfactory  conditions  of  life  for 
their  people,  and  stronger  defenses  against 
aggression. 

coumrNisM  rtxus  on  wtxakksss 

The  strength  of  the  free  world  Is  not  to 
be  calculated  primarily  in  military  terms. 
Economic,  political,  and  moral  strength  are 
equally  essential,  because  the  challenga 
which  confronts  the  free  nations  Is  far  more 
than  a  mUitary  challenge.  Communism 
feeds  on  weaknesses  of  whatever  kind.  Wher- 
ever the  free  nations  fail  to  meet  htmiaa 
needs  and  aspirations,  they  are  vulnerable. 
In  this  sense,  the  Soviet  threat  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  free  world  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  it  proftsses. 
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Th«  fr^e  natlora  are  meeting  this  cbal< 
Itxtge  wub  Titalltj  and  enerf;y. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  «-cr!d  the  work 
d  rcooTery  and  peaceful  development  U 
qulckenins;  Its  pace. 

Out  faltb  In  iha  recovery  of  western  Eu- 
rope. er.presaed  In  tbe  Maraball  plan,  baa 
been  Jusafled  many  timea  over  by  the  near 
miracle  ot  production  »e  have  been  wltnes. - 
Ing.  We  have  aeea  dramatic  evidence  there 
of  the  will  t,T  work-  We  have  also  seen  reso- 
lute expression  of  the  will  to  be  free,  and  to 
unite  In  com.'non  defense. 

TWO    FACTS    SHOWN     BT     MimNG 

Laat  month  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to 
Pans  and  Londtn  to  meet  with  representa- 
tlrea  of  our  parti. er-nailons  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  Those  meetings  demonstrated 
two  significant  lacts:  First,  the  nations  jf 
western  Europe  hare  grown  much  stronger 
and  much  more  confident  during  the  past 
year.  Second,  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Tre.-ity  are  rapidly  forging  ar.  effective 
partnership  fcr  a  great  purjxwe — to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  'mprove  the  lives  of  their 
citizens. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  France.  Mr.  Schuman,  Is  evidence 
of  the  growing  community  of  purpose  among 
the  free  nations.  He  proposed  thai  the  ccal 
and  steel  resources  of  western  Europe  ba 
pooled  and  utill.^ed  Jointly  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  This  statesmanlike  move,  and  the 
warm  German  response  to  It.  are  among  the 
most  encouraging  tievelopmems  in  EXirope 
since  the  end  of  the  war  Mee'lngs  are 
being  he!d  now  on  the  Schuman  proposal 
and.  If  the  details  can  be  worked  out,  this 
plan  wiit  help  to  end  the  age-old  rivalry 
between  France  and  Germany  and  result  in 
a  f-r  more  p?accful  and  productive  Europe. 

In  the  sphere  of  defence,  the  decisions 
made  at  London  give  further  evidence  of 
the  growing  community  of  purpcse  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries.  These  coun- 
tries are  making  plans  to  use  their  resources 
wisely  so  that  military  protection  and  social 
prcgress  will  ^JOth  be  maintained. 

COMMON  DKTZNSt  OF  WX£T 

To  this  end.  the  treaty  nations  adopted 
the  principle  of  creating  balanced  collective 
forces  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  type. 
This  means  that  each  country  v.111  ccn- 
trlb'j  •  to  the  common  defense  of  the  North 
AUa  rlc  area  in  accordance  wuh  a  common 
plan.  Instead  cf  trying  to  create  a  complete 
modern  defense  establishment  for  itself. 

Such  a  balanced  collective  defense  will  be 
stronger  and  less  costly  than  the  old  system 
of  completely  separate  deJen^e  establish- 
ments. It  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
the  necessarj  military  prctectlcn  without 
Imposing  an  unmanageable  burden  upon  the 
economies  of  the  member  countries.  Coun- 
tries, like  the  United  States,  which  have 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  peace  and 
•ecurity  outside  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area,  will,  of  course,  continue  to  maintain 
whatever  defense  forces  are  needed  to  meet 
those  other  responsibilities. 

The  conferences  in  Paris  and  London  al.-'o 
deal:  with  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  that  area.  Communist  agents  are  trying, 
under  the  cloak  of  nationalism,  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  newly  formed  free  na- 
tions. 

The  governments  cf  these  nations  are  re- 
sisting Communist  encroachment  and  sub- 
version to  the  best  of  their  ability.  We  are 
new  extending  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  these  countries  to  help  them  create 
the  stability  necessary  to  resist  Communist 
pressure  and  to  promote  better  conditions 
of  life  for  their  people.  This  aid  to  the 
countries  rf  southeast  Asia  is  desiijned  to 
make  it  possible  for  Ihem  tJ  work  cut  their 


own  destinies  In  cooperation  with  the  other 
f.ee  peoples  of  ifte  world. 

rNITED    STATXS    TO    SUPPOBT    DSCI£ION9 

The  United  States  intends  to  do  Its  part 
In  supporting  the  decisions  and  Implcment- 
lr«T  the  plans  developed  at  Paris  and  London. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  all  the 
elements  of  strength  necessary  to  protect 
themselves  from  aggression.  They  are  ap- 
plying one  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  the 
two  World  Wars — that  peace-loving  nations 
■Ynust  be  strong,  determined,  and  united,  if 
they  are  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  reso- 
lute efforts  being  made  by  the  United  States, 
in  concert  with  other  free  nations,  enable 
us  to  face  with  confidence  the  hazards  of  the 
future. 

We  cannot  be  complacent,  because  the 
dangers  we  confront  are  many  and  serious. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  become 
hysterical.  In  all  probability  we  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  substantial  efforts  for  peace 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  our  situation 
is  strong,  our  strength  is  growing.  We  must 
remain  cool,  determined  and  steady. 

Above  all.  I  rish  to  emphasize  that  the  ob- 
jective of  our  efforts  is  peace,  not  conflict. 
What  we  seek  is  not  domination  over  any 
ether  nation  or  people,  but  simply  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Just  International  order,  applicable 
to  all  nations.  We  believe  that  this  aim  can 
be  achieved  when  all  nations  seek  It  In  i^ood 
faith.  We  lock  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  international  differences  can  be  settled 
peacefully,  and  by  negotiation,  on  the  basis 
of  these  principles. 

In  the  language  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  are  determined  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war.  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind. 

The  people  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  strong  bulwark  of 
freedom,  and  to  them  we  pledge  that  we  shall 
work  side  by  side  with  other  free  nations  in 
order  that  men  the  world  over  may  live  In 
freedom  and  In  peace. 


V/hy  We  Are  Losiag 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Why  We  Are  Losing"  by  Bruce 
Barton,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  11. 

Mr.  Barton  served  with  distinction  as 
a  Member  of  this  Hou.se  from  New  Yorf 
All  of  us  who  know  him  look  upon  hit 
as  a  man  of  outstanding  ability.  He 
has  so  many  accomplishments  I  would 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  But. 
above  all  else,  he  is  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  integrity  and  who  has 
always  placed  his  country's  welfare 
above  all  selfish  or  political  considera- 
tion. 

This  concise  article  by  this  great 
American  expresses  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  what  is  in  the  mind  cf 


every  thinking  American.    I  commend 
it  to  your  thoughtful  reading  . 
Wht  We  Amx  Losing 
(By  Bruce  Barton) 

Seme  of  cur  le.Tding  internatk  nallsts  now 
are  telling  us  that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war. 

We  have  lest  all  of  China  to  communism. 

Territorially  we  have  lost  much  of  south- 
east Asia:  morally  we  have  lost  more.  In  one 
country  at  least,  Indochina,  we  are  hooked 
up  with  a  rascal  whom  no  self-respecting 
American  would  trust  for  5  minutes  with  bis 
daughter  or  his  dough. 

Politically  our  big  gain  is  Tito,  who  Is 
making  trouble  for  the  Russians — not  be- 
cause ne  Ukea  us.  or  because  w ;  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cur  policies:  but  becai  se.  as  every 
student  cf  history  has  tried  tc  point  out, 
despotism,  seeking  world  conquest,  always 
has  carried  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  )ur  failures. 
Mostly,  the  experts  say,  we  haven't  poured 
cut  enough  money  or  built  up  en  jugh  armies 
and  air  forces. 

I  have  a  different  idea.  The  Kremlin  Is 
winning  the  cold  war  because  Stailn  and  his 
associates  are  Russian  who  belie\e  in  Russia 
and  Communlsus  who  believe  in  cjmmuniom. 

We  are  losing  because  cur  Pr  -sident  and 
his  associates  do  net  believe  el  her  in  the 
capitalistic  system  or  in  placing  tlie  interests 
of  the  United  States  first. 

They  say  they  believe  in  our  system.  But 
the  President  attacks  It  almost  daily.  The 
Attorney  General,  supposed  to  te  the  legal 
protector  of  all  Americans,  even  Including 
businessmen,  spends  much  of  his  time  se«>k- 
Ing  to  discredit  and  destroy  business.  Our 
Supreme  Court  is  hostile.  A  hundred 
bureaus  and  cCmmissiona  waste  our  monej 
and  impede  our  work. 

Hew  can  we  expect  to  lead  the  world  when 
our  own  leaders  do  not  believe  ir  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  prot  ;ct  and  ex- 
tend? 

In  1952  we  may  be  wise  enough  to  elect 
a  President  who  will  say  to  foreign  countries: 
"Make  no  mistake  about  it.  My  d:  st  business 
Is  to  uphold  and  screngthea  he  United 
States." 


Slave  Labor  Iirports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILIUN 

OF  M.<SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speak(r,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  folio  A'ing  two 
recent  editorials  from  the  Boston  Record 
and  Boston  American  commenting  of  my 
I  humble  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mass;ichusetts 
s^ndustry  and  admirably  pointir  g  up  the 
landers  of  current  imports  of  si  ive-labor 
goods  from  iron-curtain  and  other  coun- 
tries : 

[From  the  Boston  Dally  Record  ut  June  8, 
1950] 
Fhilbin  3  Good  Examplt 
The    success    of    Congres.sman    Phtlif    J. 
Philbin  cf  Clinton  in  temporaril"  blocking 
the  flood  of  slave-labor  Imjxjrts  from  Czech- 
oslovakia heir  tens  all  New  Erglanl  workers, 
and  it  chould  luplre  every  Memb.T  of  Con- 


fress  from  our  six  States  to  give  his  district 
the  same  kind  of  representation. 

As  Congressman  Philbin  says,  the  shoe 
and  textile  workers  of  New  England  cannot 
compete  with  the  Czechoslovakians  without 
destroying  their  standard  of  living  and.  In 
many  instances,  without  sacrificing  their  em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore,  Czechoslovakia  Is  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  iron-curtain  covrntrles, 
and  there  is  no  Justification  whatever  for  the 
United  States  making  her  a  stronger  and  bit- 
terer factor  In  the  cdid  war. 

Too  many  New  England  Congressmen  voted 
for  the  misnamed  reciprocal  trade  treaties, 
which  enable  Czechoslovakia  to  treat  Uncle 
Sam  as  if  he  were  Uncle  Sap. 

Although  these  Congressmen  were  told 
again  and  again  that  they  were  actually  clos- 
ing mills  and  factories  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  Inviting  another  disastrous  depres- 
sion, they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded 
by  the  Internationalists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Into  voting  for  this  exportation  of 
American  prosperity. 

Decency  and  honesty  should  now  compel 
them  to  follow  the  sound  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman PHiL.Biif  In  minimizing  the  harmful 
effects  of  these  nonsensical  pacts. 


Statement  of  Mr.  C  R.  Strackbcin 


(Prom  the  Boston  Evening  American  of 
June  7.  1950 1 

Patriot  Rebels 

Aroused  by  the  stupidity  and  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  bunglers  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  Federal  agencies,  with  their 
habitual  determination  to  play  world  poli- 
tics at  the  expense  of  the  American  work- 
Ingman,  Congressman  Phti.ip  J.  Philsiht, 
of  Massachusetts,  this  week  trounced  the 
Internationalists  in  a  very  much  to  the  point 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Today  the  stores  throughout  the  Nation 
are  filled  with  shoes  made  In  Czechoslovakia 
by  enslaved  labor."  he  said. 

"These  shoes  are  shipp)ed  Into  the  Uruted 
States  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  sold 
to  importers  at  prices  which  are  less  than 
the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  fcr 
leather  and  other  materials  and  not  allowing 
for  the  decent  wages  paid  American  wcu-kers. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  every  pair 
of  these  Czechoslovakian  shoes  purchased  In 
this  country  feeds  good  American  dollars  In- 
to Communist-dominated  areas,  encourages 
and  builds  up  totalitarian  labor  methods,  and 
undermines  American  prosperity  and  the  free 
latxir  of  our  own  shoe  industry. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
pairs  of  Czechoslovakian  shoes  will  come 
here  this  year.  They  will  be  dumped  by  an 
economy  organized  on  totalitarian  principles 
at  below  the  American  cost  of  production. 
In  fact,  some  authorities  state  that  they  can 
be  sold  in  American  markets  at  half  the  price 
of  American-made  shoes. 

"This  constitutes  a  direct  and  extremely 
dangerous  attack  upon  American  lalwr, 
American  business,  and  American  pros- 
perity." 

Congressman  Philbin  is  a  patriot  in  re- 
sisting this  cold  war  assault  on  cur  economy; 
but  for  some  mysterious  reason,  he  lacks  the 
support  of  the  entire  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation,  most  of  whose  members 
voted  for  this  exportation  of  American  jmtos- 
perity  through  the  misnamed  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties,  even  though  they  had  t)een 
told  again  and  again  that  they  were  actually 
closing  Important  Industries  In  Lynn,  Law- 
rence. HaverhiU,  and  other  cities. 

Of  course.  Congressman  Philbin  Is  tco 
polite  to  say  so,  but  some  of  these  other  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  deserteil  the 
people  back  home  In  this  outrageous  manner 
are  apt  to  find  themselves  In  serious  trouble 
In  the  next  election  if  they  do  not  succeed  In 
shutting  off  the  flood  cf  slave-labor  import* 
before  tiie  votes  are  counted. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

OF  WEST  vtacnru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESISNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Ricord,  I 
attach  hereto  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Labor-Management  Council  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy,  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  on 
May  25.  1950 : 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  appearan<»  before  this 
committee  Is  only  In  fulfillment  of  a  formal- 
ity. The  Committee  for  Reciprcclty  Informa- 
tion is  wholly  Incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
responsibUity  that  has  been  placed  upon  it. 
This  Is  not  said  in  derogation  or  disparage- 
ment of  the  committee's  personnel.  Their 
Individual  and  group  competerce  may  be  of 
the  highest.    That  Is  not  the  question. 

The  btirden  placed  upon  this  committee 
represents  what  appears  to  be  i.  studied  dis- 
regard of  the  Interests  of  thosf  who  are  af- 
fected by  what  the  Government  does.  Were 
It  expected  to  perform  conscientiously  Its 
exacting  task,  the  committee  would  not 
merely  hold  hearings,  which  at  best  cannot 
produce  for  It  the  Information  which  It 
needs;  it  would  conduct  extensive  Investi- 
gations in  the  field  and  particularly  overseas. 
By  failure  to  do  the  latter,  one-half  of  the 
competitive  equation  Is  virtually  Ignored. 

To  attempt  to  make  findings  ot  fact  af- 
fecting 2.500  Items  under  the  tariil  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  or  3  months  with  Umlted  personnel 
Is  a  measure  of  the  contempt  in  which  do- 
mestic producers  are  held.  TIUs  contempt 
has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  vengeance — 
poAtlcal  vengeance. 

Vengeance  against  what? 

Against  something  that  has  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  twene.  to  be 
replaced  by  something  else  quite  different. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  tariff  Is  no  longer,  if  it  ever 
was.  the  mother  of  trusts,  the  favored  In- 
strument of  the  fatted  and  inetScient  rich, 
or  the  means  of  t>eatlng  down  imd  gouging 
the  consumer. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  true  liberal 
could  rise  in  righteotis  Indignation  and 
thunder  at  the  princes  of  privilege  and  the 
tariff  In  one  breath:  and  it  was  done.  The 
habit.  Indeed,  became  eonflrmed.  It  be- 
came so  imbedded,  in  fact,  that  It  has  con- 
tinued long  after  the  conditions  which  in- 
voked it  have  passed  away.  The  studied  In- 
difference to  the  representatlor  s  of  Inter- 
ested groups  in  tariff  hearings,  vhile  aimed 
at  the  old  devils  of  prlvUege,  falls  in  fact 
upon  a  wholly  different  group  today. 

Those  who  look  to  the  tariff  tcday  are  not 
the  so-called  robber  barons  of  S)  years  ago; 
net  the  trusts  or  monopolies  or  giants  of  mass 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  s  the  small- 
er producers,  who  lack  the  advantages  of 
costly  equipment,  of  expensive  iastallatlons, 
and  production-line  economies.  It  Is  the 
workers  in  these  industries  as  well  as  the 
owners  who  regard  the  tralff  vith  favor — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  building  monopolies 
but  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  wa^ 
standards,  their  emfiloyinent,  and  the  better 
conditions  of  work  that  they  have  achieved. 

In  order  to  do  tills  they  ask  only  that  they 
enjoy  competitive  parity  wltMn  this  coun- 
try, not  a  competitive  advanta^  over  Im- 
ported products.  Tills  country  already 
recogntw  Uie  value  (tf  free  trade  wbcre  tb» 


competitive  advantage  of  the  Is^xuted  prod- 
uct Is  based  upon  superior  resources  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  or  minerals.  Nearly  two- thirds 
of  our  Imports  are  free  of  duty.  These  prod- 
ucts are  largely  complementary  to  our  own 
economy  and  consist  principally  of  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  not  produced  here  or  In 
which  the  advantage  clearly  lies  with  the 
foreign  producer,  as  In  the  case  of  coffee  and 
bananas. 

However,  where  the  foreign  competitive 
advantage  does  no/t  He  in  this  kind  of  superi- 
ority but  Is  rtfn>«r  to  be  found  in  lower 
wages,  not  even  the  principles  of  free  trade 
enjoin  us  to  expose  ourselves  without  de- 
fense. Those  who  would  advocate  doing  bo 
wctUd  certainly  find  equally  good  reaaona 
for  opposing  national  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation in  this  country. 

Assuming  that  hundreds  of  Industries  in 
this  country  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
gree of  tariff  protection  which  will  assure 
them  competitive  parity  with  imports,  and 
assuming  that  the  workers  in  these  indus- 
tries are  similarly  concerned,  because  of  their 
stake  in  high  labor  standards  and  in  ocKi- 
tlnued  employment,  their  interests  ar« 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
This  consideration  should  extend  to  a  thr- 
ough examination  of  the  facts  before  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  particular  tarifT 
rates  are  too  high  and  therefore  should  be 
reduced. 

There  Is  simply  no  point  In  pretending 
that  the  present  procedure  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  even  the  minimum  considera- 
tion that  shotild  be  given.  What  has  been 
done  to  date  under  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram by  way  of  cutting  tariffs  has  been  ef- 
fected on  the  leeward  side  of  the  storm,  so  to 
speak.  The  storm  not  having  struck  us  face 
on  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  the  unwary 
make  bold  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
storm.  Then  they  make  sure  that  no  one 
who  disagrees  with  them  can  possibly  escape 
until  the  stonn  is  upon  us  and  the  spllntos 
fly. 

If  these  arbiters  of  the  public  Interest 
guess  wrong,  the  guess  will  have  been  tbein. 
since  adequate  guidance  by  facts  waa 
shunned  although  it  was  urged  upon  them. 
The  injury,  however,  will  fall  elaewbere. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  rule-of -thumb  proce- 
dure of  the  trade-agreements  program 
should  be  halted.  The  economy  of  the 
United  States  today  Is  not  the  economy  of 
1939.  The  change  Is  far  reaching  and  its 
implications  reach  Into  unexpected  sectors. 
Because  of  our  exceedingly  high  national 
obligations  we  need  and  must  retain  a  high 
national  Income,  one  of  well  above  1200,000,- 
000,000  per  year.  This  requires  a  continua- 
tion of  high  prices,  much  higher  production 
than  that  of  1939,  higher  employment  and 
higher  wages  than  those  prevailing  before 
th:  war. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  national  condition 
that  may  be  likened  to  an  economic  plateau. 
The  consumer  Is  no  longer  entitled  to  tow 
prices  on  competitive  Imports  when  the 
lower  prices  are  derived  from  lower  wages, 
as  they  are  in  virtually  all  Instances.  Dis- 
regard of  this  injunction  could  undermine 
our  great  plateau  and  endanger  our  solvency, 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  present  in  1939. 

Nor  Is  below-parlty  competition  needed  as 
a  sptir  to  technological  progress  or  to  pre- 
vent monopoly.  Competitive  Imports  strike 
at  the  smaller  Industries  where  competition 
Is  still  very  keen  among  the  various  units. 
Lowered  duties  would  not  hit  the  gigantic 
Industries  wh«%  the  real  dangers  of  mo- 
nopoly power  lie.  In  fact,  reduced  duties 
undo'  present-day  conditions,  create  •  sttu- 
atioD  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  small  companies,  somcttmes 
throogh  failure  and  sometimes  through  th* 
absorption  of  the  smaller  by  tlie  larger  tn- 
terptises;  and  therefore  promotes  liiiiliii 
conceatratlon  and  monopoly. 
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In  view  of  the  present  reduced  s^ats  of  our 
tarUT,  and  tn  view  of  the  grim  determina- 
tion cf  the  State  Department  to  continue 
moving  farther  In  the  same  dlrecnlon,  ther* 
remains  one  avenue  of  salvation. 

Unfortunately  the  Department  of  State  has 
■ought  to  foreswear  the  use  of  this  avenue. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  that  Department 
our  Government  has  branded  quotas  as  the 
worst  form  of  trade  barrier.  Who  commis- 
sioned anyone  to  utter  such  gratu.tous  con- 
demnations before  the  world  Is  not  known. 
N«Ttrth«le«s.  It  has  been  done — and  with  a 
degree  of  unwisdom  that  is  startUag. 

Quotas  in  some  forms  may.  of  course,  be 
▼ery  deadly  to  trade:  but  quantitative  quotas 
as  such  need  be  neither  deadly  ncr  unreas- 
onably restrictive,  or  restrictive  at  all.  Quo- 
tas that  w:)uld  permit  the  Importation  of 
parucular  Items  in  a  Klven  proportion  to 
annual  coiisumptlon  would  not  be  restrictive 
If  the  percentage  of  the  market  allotted  to 
Imports  were  based  upon  a  representative 
previous  period.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
possible  to  grant  a  higher  share  of  the  market 
to  imports  than  had  been  taken  by  them  be- 
fore 

The  percentage  quota  would  In  some  other 
cases  permit  the  complete  removal  of  a  tariff 
without  causing  the  Injury  that  ccmes  from 
a  tariff  that  is  too  low  while  there  is  no 
limitation  upon  quantity.  Specifically,  the 
percentage  quota  would  remove  most  of  the 
price- wrecking  potential  of  low-cost  Imports. 
If  domestic  producers  were  assured  that  im- 
ports, no  matter  how  low  their  cost,  could 
not  capture  mure  than  a  given  portion  of 
the  market,  they  would  lose  their  fear  of 
such  imports,  unless,  of  course,  the  percent- 
age to  domestic  production  were  hi^h  enough 
to  determine  the  price  level.  This  would 
seldom  be  the  case. 

Ttt»  price  structure  of  an  Industry  is  ex- 
trtmiily  important,  not  only  to  the  owners  of 
tndftry  but  also  to  the  employees.  This  is 
especially  true  today  because  of  the  economic 
stilts  upon  which  we  are  mounted.  We  are 
committed  to  a  high  national  Income  as  the 
only  means  of  meeting  our  national  obliga- 
tions and  commitments.  Price  deflation  can- 
not be  countenanced  beyond  a  limited  mar- 
gin. The  pressure  of  declining  prices  on 
wages  and  employment  Is  quickly  felt. 

So  Ion?  as  our  producers  enjoyed  a  seller's 
market  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about  ex- 
cept as  a  measure  of  precaution.  That  sit- 
uation has  changed  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  In  a  buyer's  market,  prices  are  vul- 
nerable to  low-cost  competition,  purtlculur- 
Iv  If  It  Is  not  known  how  large  a  supply  can 
be  offered  at  the  low  prices.  If  the  supply 
Is  known  to  be  limited,  the  threat  loses  its 
disruptive  force.  It  is  very  probable  that 
domestic  producers  would  gladly  trade  cer- 
tainty in  the  question  of  supply  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  imports  than  have  been  com- 
ing In. 

The  producer,  being  also  the  seller,  would 
feel  that  the  buyer  could  no  longer  brow- 
beat him  In  a  buyer's  market  as  he  can  do 
w^hen  there  Is  no  Ilmitarion  to  the  supply. 

The  percentage  quota  would  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  restricting  imports  whea 
they  can  do  the  most  damage  price-wise. 
1.  e  .  on  a  declining  market;  and  would  share 
e.xpa.ided  business  with  the  foreign  sup- 
pllCT  at  4  time  when  this  can  be  done  must 
conveniently 

TWhiy  the  flow  of  capital  Into  plant  ex- 
panrion  may  t>«  narrowed  In  those  indus- 
tries where  increased  foreign  competition  is 
anticipated.  This  dampening  of  expansion 
plans  would  be  removed  by  the  certainty  that 
foreign  supplies  could  not  CHpture  the  an- 
ticipated greater  market  at  which  the  ex- 
pansion waa  aimea.  Thus  the  absorption  of 
workers  which  Is  one  ol  the  fiuictions  of  In- 
Testment  flcjw,  could  CDUtinue  withLu;  hm- 
drauce  from  anticipated  lowerliiK  of  tariffs. 


The  percentage  quota  would  also  ward  cflf 
any  sudden  voluminous  dumping  of  goods 
noon  this  market  by  the  processes  of  state- 
controlled  trading,  where  costs  are  ignored. 
The  use  of  dumping  devices  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  our  market  or  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  dollar  exchange  would  be  greatly 
restricted.  There  would  be  little  point  la 
using  such  methods  since  they  could  not 
lead  very  far. 

Fin.-illy,  this  type  of  quantitative  quota 
would  go  far  toward  meeting  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  tariff.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  various  nations  that  they  differ  among 
themselves  in  wage  and  competitive  levels. 
Some  countries  more  nearly  approach  our 
own  wage  standards  than  others.  A  tariff 
rate  that  is  suitable  to  the  Imports  of  one 
country  may  thus  be  too  high  (  r  too  low  with 
respect  to  other  competing  countries.  Yet 
only  one  tariff  rate  is  possible  If  discrimina- 
tion is  to  be  avoided  and  if  descriptive  clas- 
Biflcatlons  cannot  be  utilized  to  establish  dif- 
ferent rates. 

Obviously  the  tariff  rate  on  items  that 
come  from  countries  that  countenance  wages 
of  10  cents  per  hour  would  in  some  cases 
have  to  rise  to  what  would  appear  to  be 
exorbitant  levels  in  order  to  establish  com- 
petitive parity  In  our  market.  This  could 
be  avoided  by  the  percentage-quota  system, 
for  reasons  already  given. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  quota  system  here  de- 
scribed would  do  no  violence  to  our  trade. 
It  would  provide  for  the  expansion  of  im- 
ports as  our  own  economy  expanded.  It 
would  avoid  the  most  direct  threat  which 
today  hovers  over  our  own  economy  on  the 
deflationary  side. 

The  dollar  gap  would  yield  more  readily 
to  this  treatment  than  to  a  mere  lowering 
cf  the  tariff  alone  since  the  percentage-quota 
system  would  not  menace  our  own  economy 
as  would  unrestricted  tariff  reductions.  The 
dollar  gap  will  not  yield  its  tyranny  if  our 
import  potential  is  lowered  by  exposing  a 
wide  variety  of  cur  producs'-s  to  deflat'.onory 
pressure  from  abroad.  The  quota  system 
would  eliminate  tbi.s  pressure  and  thus*re- 
tain  our  import  potential,  proofed  against 
the  shrinking  effects  of  unfair  competition 
In  a  buyer  s  market. 

If  such  quotas  are  not  utilized,  we  believe 
that  the  Torquay  negotiations  will  be  the 
exercise  of  unwarranted  license  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  economic  well-being  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  indirectly  of 
millions.  This  will  be  done  In  pursuit  of 
a  theory  that  is  contradicted  dailv  on  the 
domestic  front  in  the  form  of  national  mini- 
mum wage  and  agricultural  parity  price  ad- 
ministration. It  will  be  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  conjecture  instead  of  factual  knowl- 
edge and  will  ha.sten  the  day  when  draallo 
remedial  action  must  be  taken. 


Factory  and  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MrCORMACK 

Of    M.ASS.^CHCSETTS 

n«  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  flnt^  editorial  entitled  ■•Factory 
and  Farm."  appfarinfi  in  the  Boston 
Post  of  June  9.  1950.  making  reference  to 
a  .splendid  and  effective  speech  made  re- 
cently in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Lake,  of  Massachusetts; 


Factory  and  Fasjk 

Congressman  Lant  Ir  a  recent  speech  In 
Congress  made  a  well-reasoned  p.ea  that  the 
Governm.ent,  which  Is  spending  billioria  to 
aid  the  farmers,  might  well  turn  a  modicum 
of  this  huge  sum  in  the  directloi.  of  the  un- 
employed mill  and  factory  worl  ers  in  New 
England. 

He  does  not  ask  for  direct  subsidy  of  the 
factory  worker  such  as  is  being  paid  to  the 
farmers,  but  merely  that  the  Ciovemment. 
which  is  currently  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  or  dollars  in  stockpilln  {  raw  wool, 
pork  chops,  and  other  things  in  ■  he  name  of 
the  defense  program,  could  well  ipend  a  few 
millions  in  stockpiling  such  csseitial  things 
as  worsted  cloth,  which  is  more  easily  stor- 
able  than  the  mountains  of  gra  n,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  raw  wool  that  are  bei  ig  piled  up 
under  the  national-defense  pre  ;ram. 

Congressman  Lanes  arpumen:  Is  backed 
up  by  a  recent  article  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  by  Kenneth  W.  Marrine*,  Chairman 
of  the  Wool  Industry  Advisory  Committee, 
Munitions  Board,  in  which  Mr.  IV^arrlner  says 
that  in  the  defense  program  of  stockpiling 
wool,  first  place  should  be  given  to  the  stock- 
piling of  the  woolen  garment  cloth  in  order 
to  meet  the  initial  mbbUizatl  )n  reqtiire- 
ments.  A  diversion  of  some  of  the  delense 
program  millions  to  New  England  mills  and 
factories  on  this  ground  would  seem  to  be 
good  sense  as  well  as  good  econc  mics  in  the 
present  condition  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  the  mill  cities. 

Equally  pertinent  and  logical  \i  the  recent 
statement  by  D.  D  Strohmeier.  tiead  cf  the 
Bethlehem  Ste.^l  shipbuilding  division,  con- 
cerning conditions  at  the  great  Fore  River 
works  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

At  the  launching  of  the  grea  ,  new  S.  S. 
Independence  at  Fore  River,  h'-  said:  "As 
you  watched  that  great  ship  slile  into  her 
element  you  saw  a  busy  shipvay  become 
Idle.  You  saw  another  step  in  tlie  creeping 
paralysis  that  Is  crippling  the  siipyards  of 
this  country.  Not  one  keel  for  \  sea-going 
vessel  remains  to  be  laid  now.  Vet  ve  have 
only  one-third  of  the  passenger  ships  we  had 
before  World  War  II.  and  less  th;in  half  the 
prewar  troop  lift  capacity  " 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Strohmeier  said  our  Gov- 
erment  is  paying  higher  subsidies  to  assist 
Japanese  shipbuilding  than  to  our  own. 
Here  at  Fore  River  is  another  placr  where  the 
G.overnment  could  wisely  divert  some  of  the 
defense-program  money  in  the  better  inter- 
est of  defense  and  to  aid  the  nati  mal  econ- 
omy thi-ough  a  lean  stretch  as  It  affects 
these  localities. 


Polish-American  Vetcrani  of 
Massachusetis,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.\SS,\CJlt;SrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  w  sh  to  in- 
clude herein  my  i-emarUs  made  at  the 
second  annual  convention  banquet.  Pol- 
ish-American Veterans  of  Massachu- 
setts. Inc..  on  Sunday.  June  11.  1950. 
St.  Marys  Audkonura.  Lawrence.  Mass.: 

Veterans  share  an  experience  that  can 
never  be  appreciated  by  those  who  never 
made  the  s.'\criflccs  required  by  military  serv- 
ice In  time  of  war. 

That  is  why  we  And  such  loyal  comradeship 
among  veterans. 

They  meed  suffering  and  death,  not  alone, 
but  In  the  company  of  others.     And  there 


they  learnetl  the  complete  unselfishness  that 
is  born  in  time  of  stress. 

They  hated  the  dirt  and  weariness  and  the 
unspeakable  pain  that  is  wr\r.  as  all  civilized 
men  do.  Yet.  under  that  pressure,  'iiey 
learned  to  help  one  another  in  a  way  that 
they  will  never  forget. 

This  preclotis  feeling  of  comradeship  in  a 
great  cause  deepens  with  the  years.  Long 
after  the  painful  memories  of  combat  have 
lest  their  sharp  edge,  veterans  remember  not 
the  personal  fear  and  the  personal  suffering 
but  the  funny,  the  sad.  and  the  inspiring 
Incidents  that  took  place  when  they  were 
together.  There  is  a  kinship  among  tho.se 
who  served  their  country  in  time  of  peril 
that  can  never  be  found  in  the  separate 
pursuits  of  civilian  life. 

And  so.  veterans  form  sjjecial  organiza- 
tions of  their  own  to  preserve  the  values 
which  they  found  !n  reunions  such  as  this. 
When  exservicemen  unite,  they  speak  a  lan- 
guage all  their  own.  which  even  their  wives 
cant  understand,  unless  they  served  as 
WAVES  or   WACS  or  SPARS. 

But  the  purpose  of  a  veteran's  organiza- 
tion is  not  simply  to  relive  in  recollec- 
tion,   those   days   of   proven    comradeship. 

Veterans  are  the  guardians  of  our  Naiion's 
security,  its  courage,  and  its  ideals. 

Their  duty  docs  not  end  when  the  guns 
are  silenced. 

They  naturally  want  to  blot  the  horrors 
of  war  from  their  memory  as  soon  as  they 
can.  but  they  must  not  forget  its  lessons. 
or  permit  those  who  never  knew  its  sacri- 
fices to  take  such  giving  for  granted. 

Veterans  have  claims  prior  to  that  of  any 
other  group  In  cui  Nation,  because  they  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  gioup. 
They  have  the  right  to  expect  that  their 
wounds  shall  be  given  the  best  cf  car*,  that 
their  disabilities  shall  be  eased  in  part  by 
compensation,  and  that  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment shall  help  them  to  make  up  for  the  best 
j-ears  of  their  lives  which  they  gave  to  pro- 
tect those  who  stayed  at  home. 

The  United  States  Is  paying  back  these 
debts  to  it3  veterans. 

But  this  Is  not  enough. 

This  Nation  must  pay  attention  to  our 
vete.-an  organizations  and  the  wisdom  '.hey 
have  acquired  in  desperate  defense  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs. 

It  must  listen  to  the  realistic  warnings  that 
this  Nation  cnnnot  afford  to  drift  again. 

Yuu  veterans  know  the  heavy  price  that 
was  paid  to  save  our  people  from  their  In- 
difference to  the  dangers  abroad  in  this 
world. 

You  say  that  it  must  not  happen  in  the 
future,  and  you  mean  what  you  say. 

Until  Russia  proves  by  lier  actions  that 
she  is  willing  to  cooperate  instead  of  domi- 
nate, the  United  iStaes  and  our  allies  must 
be  r^.aay  and  on  guard  against  any  possible 
surpr:.«;e   attack 

We  v.int  peace  because,  as  a  people,  we 
have  and  are  working  at  the  Job  of  settling 
grievances  by  reasonable  adjustments  and 
not  by  force. 

We  want  peace  because  we  know  that  war. 
hot  or  cold,  is  a  drain  on  precious  human 
and  material  resources. 

We  want  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of  sur- 
render. 

The  postwar  record  proves  that  we  have 
given  m  on  many  occasions  in  the  hope  that 
Russia  would  make  similar  concessions.  In 
fact,  we  have  conceded  too  much,  thereby 
encoumglng  the  Communists  in  the  belief 
that  we  are  pusii-overs. 

Tl:at  policy  has  been  rlglatfully  consigned 
to  the  Junk  heap. 

By  now  strengthening  ourselves  and  our 
allies  a;,alns»  aggression  we  are  serving  notice 
on  Russia  that  it  would  be  unhealthy  to 
seek  further  conquests  either  by  force  or 
by  tnckery. 

We  are  calling  the  turn  on  the  Communists. 
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If  they  really  want  peaca,  uie  burden  is 
on  them  to  prove  it. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  t'.iem  to  maka 
concessions,  and  to  live  up  to  thum.  High  on 
tlie  priority  list  of  wrcngs  to  be  undone  is 
the  requirement  that  Russia  vithdr.^w  all 
her  personnel,  both  civil  and  n^ilitary.  from 
Poland  and  permit  that  heroic  nation  to 
breathe  freely  again. 

Tha  mistakes  made  at  Yalta  in  yielding 
to  the  Russians,  on  the  advice  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  who  underestimat.Jd  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  believed  then  that  we 
needed  Russia's  help  to  knock  out  Japan, 
must  be  rec'tSfled. 

Appeasement  has  never  woiked  because 
It  means  retreat,  retreat,  retreit  before  an 
aggressor  who  believes  it  to  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  will  continually  piers  the  ipther 
po.rty  to  give  in  still  more  until  nothing 
remains  to  give. 

Appeasement  did  not  work  at  Munich. 
Yalta,  or  in  China,  because  Hlt!»r  and  Stalin 
are  vultures  of  the  same  feather. 

As  we  learned  in  1929  from  Poland  when 
that  nation  cilled  a  halt  to  appeasement 
and  resisted  the  two  dictators  at  the  sarre 
time.  Although  outwardly  (rushed,  the 
people  of  Poland  still  resist  wi'  h  the  secret 
and  patient  determination  to  regain  tlieir 
independence,  which  neither  time  nor  Com- 
munist propaganda  can  ever  conquer. 

In  the  heroic  fl:;ht  of  the  RAF.  in  the 
desert  campaiens  of  north  Al^ica.  on  the 
seas,  and  in  the  Normandy  in.'asion.  Poles 
who  had  escaped  from  their  homeland  were 
In  the  forefront  of  the  counterattack. 

In  the  bitterly  contested,  yard-by-yard 
advance  through  the  rugged  mountains  cf 
Italy.  Polish  divisions  fought  with  the  same 
courage  and  tenacity  as  their  iirothers  aid 
sisters  who  went  down  fighting  in  the  ruins 
of  Warsaw,  or  as  their  successors  are  doing 
In  the  Polish  underground  of  tcdav. 

Proving  that  freedom  is  everybody's  busi- 
ne.'^s  everywhere 

Your  countrymen  were  the  first  to  under- 
stand this  all-imponant  fact.  They  fought 
for  their  homcl.ind  first,  as  any  of  us  w.-DUld. 
but  they  did  not  stop  fighting  Ahen  it  was 
conquered.  On  every  front  around  the  wor'd 
they  Joined  with  others  who  shared  their 
faith,  striving  to  recover  that  fre^om  which 
is  every  man's  right,  above  the  narrow  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

There  is  one  everlasting  remintler  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  is  not  limited  by  any 
frontiers. 

That  reminder  nestles  in  the  shadows  of 
Mont?  Cassino,  among  the  Apennine  Moun- 
tains of  Italy.  Behind  the  thick-walled  ab- 
bey on  its  crest,  the  Nazis  were  dug  in.  hold- 
ing up  the  .Mlied  advance  Even  alter  Ameri- 
can fliers  had  dropped  450  tons  cf  bombs, 
the  enemy  could  not  be  dislodged  for  3'i 
months.  Wave  after  wave  of  infantrymen 
crawled  up  its  rocky  slopes  only  to  die  before 
they  could  reach  their  objective,  by  the 
withering  fire  of  its  well-protected  defenders. 

The  success  of  the  whole  Italian  campaign 
was  endangered  by  the  resistance  of  this 
difficult  key  ixiint 

It  was  then  that  the  .Mlied  commanders 
called  upon  the  Palish  divisions  to  do  the 
impossible. 

They  took  Mcnte  Cassino  at  a  price. 

The  green  hillside  Is  today  dotted  with  the 
white  headstones  of  1.070  Polish  soldiers  who 
forfeited  their  lives  to  win  one  of  the  cut- 
standing  victories  of  World  War  II. 

The  monks  are  now  rebuilding  the  rums 
of  the  abbey  on  the  top  of  Monte  Cassino. 
And  the  tourists  who  stop  to  offer  a  silent 
prayer,  linger  in  awe.  wondering  what  in- 
spires men  to  such  courage  in  fighting  for 
something  that  is  far  from  home. 

As  veterans,  we  know  the  answer. 

Peace  is  indivisible. 

You  cannot  have  some  here  and  none  there. 


We  seek^ot  the  peace  of  the  gravej'ard  nor 
the  security  of  a  Jalihouse,  behliid  an  iron 
curtain. 

We  want  a  climats  among  nations  in  which 
people  can  go  about  their  business  without 
fear  of  bet;ayal.  and  with  every  possible 
choice  of  creative  opportunity.  To  accom- 
plish this,  all  nations  must  agree  to  a  br.slc 
moral  code  supported  by  an  international 
organization. 

While  working  toward  that  end,  we  must 
be  vigilant  on  defense. 

There  mu't  be  many  people  in  Russia  who 
give  iip  service  to  their  temporary  masters, 
whle  secretly  yei^rninj  for  the  day  when 
they  can  be  frlenc .  with  other  peoples  again. 

Inevitably,  these  human  needs  cf  theii*8 
mtist  finrl  expression. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Communists  e.re  more  worried  about  the 
Russian  people  than  they  are  of  the  outside 
world. 

In  this  we  find  hope  and  a  guide  for  our 
policy  Irom  now  on. 

If  we  can  reach  through  to  the  Russian 
people,  as  we  must,  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  they  will  wake  up  to  the  deceits  that 
have  been  practiced  upon  thrm  bv  the  Com- 
munists, and  will  liberate  themselves. 

As  veterans,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  alert 
the  Amerlc:;n  people  and  to  device  v»"ays  and 
means  by  which  ail  of  u«!  can  help  to  bring 
the  truth  home  to  the  Russian  people. 

Toward  the  day  when  Russia  will  be  free. 
and  PDla.nd  will  be  iree.  and  all  the  nations 
cf  the  world  will  live  in  the  harmony  oI 
human  fellowship  for  the  rest  of  time. 


Cullman  County  Farm  Statistics  for  1949; 
Reports  of  H.  G.  Pinkston,  County 
Agent,  asd  Mary  Sue  J.  Gray,  Home 
Demonstration  Agest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KOiN.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  .\LABMA 

IN  -nii:  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1900 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cull- 
man County.  A'a.,  In  the  Seventh  Con- 
eresslcnal  District,  has  over  7,100  farm- 
ers and  farms — the  largest  number  of 
any  county  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 

Cuiiman  County  farmers  are  energetic 
and  progressive.  Their  farm  crops  are 
diver.sified.  and  yields  are  above  the 
Alabama  average. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
statistical  extracts  from  the  1949  reports 
of  H.  G.  P.nk.stcn,  county  agent,  and  of 
Mar.'  Sue  J.  Gray,  home  demonstration 
agent ; 

ACBICULTtntAL    ENGINEERING 

/.  SoiZ  management  and  water  control 

Lumber  of  acres  terraced 8,  500 

Total  number  of  acres  properly  ter- 
raced    in    county      this    question 
covers  all  acres  terraced  in  past*..  44,918 
Number  of  linear  feet  cf  drain  ditch 

opjened 48,  000 

Numt>er  of  farm  ponds  constructed  -  _  45 

Total    acreage    covered    by    water    in 

these  ponds 45 

Number  of  irrigation  demonstrations 

established 8 

Number   of   acres   involved   in   theaa 

demonstrations —  U 

Number  of   soil -preparation   demon- 
trations t,AlS 
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ACXzcrLTrnui,  CNcuttxamo — Continued 
/.  Soil  manageftent  and  voter  control — Coo. 

Number  cf  plaaMnf  demonstrations.     2.  670 

Number  ot  cotttvaUoQ  demonstra- 
tion*      1,  160 

Number  of  bar  resting  demonstra- 
tlcni 8,  150 

Kumber  of  land- rc<  lamatlon  demon- 
strations  18 

Number  of  atcrea  rec. aimed 72 

//   Mfchcnical  equipment 

Number  of  tractors  piirchaaed 4^4 

Total  number  of  tractors  on  farms 1.  000 

Total    niunber    of    com    pickers    In 

county . 1 

Total    number   of   seed    cleaners    In 

county 9 

Total    ntimber    of    hea^T-duty    Ilm« 

spreaders  operating  In  cotuity 26 

Number  of  gin  plants  operating 43 

Number  of  new  gin  plants  this  year..  2 
Number  of  gin  plants  making  major 

mechanical  improvements 18 

Nuniber  of  driers  operating  In  gins...  8 

Number  of  new  driers  this  year S 

Number  of  gins  assisted  In  the  better 

elnnlng  of  cotton 43 

Number  of  bales  ginned  by  those  gins 

assisted _ __.  35,  000 

ACKONOMT 

/.  Perennial  legumes 


B.    GRAIN    SCBCHUaf 


K.nd 

Acred 
ptaoicd 

8ee.l 
WTed 

Est!IIl»t«><l 

total  a<T«s 

DOW  IB 

couniy 

Ku'liu 

I..  HwMsa. 

AMUte 

12 
lOLO 

0 

i4«.oa) 

0 

21.f*5 
2,  4>1 

;/.  Winter  legumes 


' 

I'oun<)s 

s«vt 

plalltf>lj 

1M» 

Poun<ls 
seed  saved 
spring  1949 

Hairy  m.l  »ni«joth  vtidi 

V^iUamette  vetcb 

AunriMi  winter  pcM 

Crtanseo  rlovrr. 

(«)  Cotomoa 

r.vnno 
acvdco 

119.  (W 

7.5,  nV) 

75.  (MO 

3,oiU 

» 

90.000 

70,  POO 
25  UOO 

CaVy  peas 

Bur  cloven ......... 

///,  Summer 

legumes 

ACTi-S 

plinfed 

IIHU 

t>*«d  saved 
1949 

Annual  lrsf»t!eii  not  i.-i  |*t- 

oiarirut  iMslurr ,. 

C  rut  Ai  aria 

l.SO() 

5 

9,01)0 

IV.  Grains 

A.    COKN 


i 


tjiecJal    b«-ivy    frrtili- 
sattea,  truck -d^iAcinK 
dMMBStratMO. 
(•>  Adult 

d)  4-U 

Wbote-JHTn  denumstra- 

y— bsr     of     tenners 
boigiatMra 

(«)  Special  -lenion- 

itrstlons. . 
9b)  Other    corn 

demonstra- 
tions  

Bu»1m>U    hvbrkl     .'•etxl 
corn     plante'l     n 

'  10rer«>'ti!iK  to -late. 
'  3D  rc(Ajnu>K  tu  vUu. 


Nunilwr 
«l«ej«i- 
stratloQS 


150 
lUO 


t 

U 

S,000 


A  versce 
Acres       )!el'!  per 

SlTC 


165 


'M.18 
«7 


Number 

Acres 

pUnwd 

F5timat«d  hnners  plantinjt 

lMaxnv*iiDgo1t 

400 

15 

1.200 

C.    SMALL  CRAIIf 


Estim.-jted 
.icreajre 
planlf^, 
fiUl  1949 

Esiimuied 

bushil"! 

harvest  e»l, 
spring  1949 

OnM 

lo.ono 

350 

3r<  noo 

^Vheat 

2,000 

V.  Pasture  crops 

A.  Improved  permanent  pastures: 
1.  Acres   Improved   In   1949   by   doing 

one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  Preparing  land 3.400 

(b»   Liming 5  ooo 

<c)   Using    phosphate 3,600 

(d)  Using  potash 1  200 

(e)  Mowing 2.  600 

(f)  Using  Q-14-10 3.600 

(g)  Seeding 4.500 

2  Estimated  acres  of  pasture  that 
have  had  seme  kind  of  improve- 
ment up  to  now  ( 1935-49  y 18,000 

3  Number  of  permanent  pasture 
demonstrations  now  in  operation..     3.  200 

4.  Pounds  of  seed  saved: 

(a I  White  clover 5,000 

(b)  Ladlno  clover 10,000 

B.  Farmers  planting  supplemen- 
tary grazing  crops  for  fall  and  winter 
grazing: 

1.  Crimson  clover  alone: 

(a»  Number  farmers 800 

(bi    Estimated  acreage 1,800 

a  Crimson  clover  mixed  with  rye- 
grass or  small  grain: 

(a)  Number    farmers 2.  150 

(b)  Estimated  acreage 6,000 

8.  Small  grain  alone  for  grazing: 

(a)  Number  farmers 900 

(b)  Estimated  acreage 4,500 

4  Small  grain  In  mixture  with  vetch, 
peas,  ryegrass,  etc..  except  crimson 
clover: 

(a)    Number    farmers 2.850 

(b>   Estimated  acreage 8,000 

6    Caley  peas: 

(a)  Number    farmers 50 

(b)  Estimated  acreage I  50 

6    Red  clover: 

(a)  Number  farmers 3 

(b)  Estimated  acreage 12 

7.  Bur  clover: 

(a)  Number  farmers g 

(b)  Estimated  acreage s 

8    Estimated    number    acres    winter 

grazing  crops  lop  dressed  with  ni- 
trogen this  fall 3.400 

C.  Farmers  planting  spring  and 
summer  annual  grazing  crop*  (soy- 
beans, annual  lespedeza  alone,  cow- 
peas.  Sudan  grass,  millet,  etc.)  : 

(a)  Number  farmers 340 

(b)  Estimated  acreage 890 

D.  Farmers  tising  perennials  for 
grazing : 

1.  Alfalfa: 

<a)    Number  farmers 300 

(b)   Estunated  acreage 500 

"    SCudzu: 

(a)  Number  farmers .         135 

(b)  Estimated  acreage....^ .         400 

8    Serlcea  alone: 

(a)  Number    farmers .« 8.  OOO 

(b>    Esttniated  acreage .,     9,000 

4.  L.  Serlcea-crimson  clover  combine. 
Uoq: 

(a>   Number  farmers 140 

(b)  Estimated  acreage 400 


E.  Number       year-round      grazing 
demonstrations    now    in    operation: 

(a)  2.200. 

(b)  In  how  many  communities:  36. 

(c»  Number  other  meetings  held  re  gra»- 
Ing  crops,  73. 

(d)  Attendance.  5,000.  Grazing  di&cussed 
In  two  series  of  meetings. 

VI.  Phosphate  and  lime 

1.  Superphosphate.  1,000  tons. 

2.  Basic  slag.  6,000  tons. 

3.  A;:^ricultural  lime.  7.000  tons. 
pH  testa  made:  (a)  adults.  45. 

VII.  VTD 

1.  Number  active  farms,  26. 

2.  Number  new  farms  approved  this  year.  3. 

3.  Number  meetings  of  demonstrators 
held:  la)  field.  1;  (b)  office,  2. 

4.  Total  number  meetings  held  on  test 
demonstration  farms,  31. 

5.  Total  number  attending  meetings  on  test 
demonstration  farms,  900. 

6.  Tons  of  TVA  materials  used  on  UTD 
farms; 

(a)  Triple  superphosphate.  60.500. 

(b)  Fused  trlcalclum  phosphate,  168  600. 

7.  Tons  of  lime  used  on  UTD  farms,  90. 

VIII.  Cotton 

Heavy  fertilization  (800  pounds  per  acra 
or  more)  demonstrations:  Number  demon- 
strations, adults.  23;  acres.  100;  average  yield 
per  acre,  300. 

One-variety  community  associations; 

(a>    Number  active,  21. 

(b)  Number  organized  in  1949.  12. 

(c)  Niimber  with  definite  seed  renewal 
plan,  21. 

COMMXHCIAL     HORTTCULTTTTU PHODUCTIOK     Al«l> 

MAaXEXING 


Product 

Com- 
mercial 
acreage 

Num- 
ber o( 
farmers 
ansted 

Volume 

Total 

value 

Sweetpoutoes... 

Irish  potatoes 

i^irvag  beans 

t^trawbcmes 

Lima  besns. 

Com  (green) 

s.ono 

1,500 
Ml 
700 
800 
500 

1,500 

1.200 

1.500 

300 

300 

300 

50 

50 

1 

'  noo,  (joo,«.  aijo.  000 

'  125,  000       350.  000 
'  1.700.000        125,000 

'30.000     aon.000 

•1UU.00O        120.000 

>1.50aOOO       150,000 

•  810, 000       180.  000 

(b) 


(c) 


'  Bu.shol3. 

•  Pouii'la. 

•  Crates. 

•  Dozens. 

BBEF    CATTLK    AND    SHZEF 

A.  Beef  cattle 
Production: 

(a)   Number  of  herds.  35. 

Number  of  brood  cows  (all  cows  ex- 
cept   those    kept    principally    for 
milk  production).  170. 
Number  farmers  assisted  with  herd 
management  problems.  22. 
Purebred  bulls: 

la)   Number  bulls  placed  by  breeds: 
(1>   Hereford,  8. 
(2)    Angus.  4. 
Ptu-ebreds 

(a)   Number  of  piirebred  herds,  7. 
(bj   Number   of   purebred   animals   sold 
for  your  producers  by  assistance  of 
Extension  Service.  5. 
Disease  and  parasite  and  predator  control: 
Number    fiu-mers    assisted    with    cattl* 

spraying,  18. 
Number  cattle  sprayed.  300. 
Feeding : 

Number  adults  feeding  cattle,  75. 
Number  4-H  cattle  feeding  project* 

completed.  34. 
Number  4-H  cattle  feeding  project* 

started  for  1980.  40. 
(a)    County    shows;    Nunib«r    beef 


ia» 
(b) 

(c) 

Shows : 


cattle  shown.  34. 
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B.  Sheep 

Production  of  lambs  and  wool:  (a)  Number 
of  flocks  in  county,  2. 

HOCS  AND  WOaKSTOCK 

A.  Hogs 

Number  of  adult  market-ho?  demonstra- 
tions, including  hogging-off  corn  and  legume 
grazing,  55, 

Approximate  dollar  value  of  market  hogs 
sold.   880.000    (county). 

Estimated  dollar  value  of  hogs  slaughtered 
for  home  use.  $800,000, 

Number  farmers  hogging-off  corn.  10. 

Number  experiment-station  tours  involv- 
ing hog  prcductlon.  4;  attendance.  1.700. 

Number  of  4-H  Club  members  having 
market-hcg  projects,  25. 

Number  of  4-H  Club  members  having  pure- 
bred pig  projects,  88. 

How  many  hogs  entered  In  purebred  shew 
and  or  sale,  26. 

Number  of  purebred  hogs  brought  into 
county,  71.     a.  Sold  out  of  county,  150. 

Number  of  farms  producing  purebred 
hogs: 

Durocs.  5;   number  produced,  71. 

Hampshire,  10. 

CIC.  70;  number  produced.  500. 

Poland  China.  6:  number  produced,  40. 

Niimber  of  farmers  assisted  in  cholera  con- 
trol. 2. 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  using  sodium 
fluoride  for  internal  parasite  control,  15. 

B.    Workstock 
1    Production:     (a)     number    broodmares 
bred.   8;    (bi    number  of  foals  produced.   7; 
(c)   number  of  mule  colts  and  young  mules 
brought  into  county  to  grow  out,  73. 

2.  Jacks  and  stallions:  number  In  county, 
2. 

3.  Females:  Brood  mares  of  draft  strain, 
160  not  bred. 

DAIRYING 

(a)  Number  of  grade  A  dairies  in  opera- 
tion.  17 

(D)  Number  of  new  grade  A  units  started 
In  1949.  8. 

(c)  Total  number  of  grade  A  dairies  in 
county,  25. 

(d)  Number  of  farmers  selling  grade  B  or 
manufactured  milk,  600. 

(e)  List  cf  manufactuers  In  State  buy- 
Ing  grade  B  milk,  1.  Deep  South  Creamery. 

(f)  Number  of  grade  B  milk  routes  in 
your  county,  12. 

(g)  Number  of  farmers  living  on  these 
rcuLes  who  do  not  sell  milk.  2,000. 

(h)  Number  of  farmers' living  on  routes 
who  se'l  milk,  600. 

(l)  Number  of  meetings  held  on  dairying: 
(It  community,  36. 

Number  of  registered  bulls  placed,  6;  (a) 
number  produced  in  county.  6. 

Number  cf  registered  heifers  placed.  80; 
(a)  number  produced  in  county,  80. 

Number  of  milk  cows  placed  ^include  reg- 
istered). 15. 

Do  you  have  a  dairymen's  organization  In 
your  county,  none. 

Number  of  farms  producing  purebred: 

la)  Jerseys,  15;  number  produced.  45. 

(b)  Guernseys,  115;  number  produced, 
403. 

{C\  other,  2:  number  produced,  43. 

Disease  and  parasite  control: 

Number  assisted  in  using  phenothiazlne 
for  control  of  worms.  14. 

Number  of  farmers  using  practice  in 
county,  20. 

Number  of  farmers  spraying  cattle  for  con- 
trol of  flies  and  lice.  700. 

Dairy  shows  held  In  county,  1;  attendance, 
SCO 

Number  of  animals  shown  In  county  show, 
87;  (H  4-H.  40;  (2)  other  youth  organiza- 
tions. 8;  (i)  adults.  39. 


TESTING DHIA   AND  OFTICTAL 

Do  you  have  a  4-H  Junior  Calf  Ciub:  Yea. 

(a)  Number  of  mernbers,  60. 

(b)  Number  of  purebred  owned  by  4-H 
members,   80. 

( c )  Number  of  grades  owned  by  4-H  mem- 
bers,  170. 

ENTOMOLOCT 

Number  acres  of  cotton  dtisted  for  control 
of  insects.  18.000. 

(a)  Number  acrc>.  of  cotton  sprayed  for 
control  of  insects,  none. 

(b)  Number  pounds  of  calcium  arsenate 
used.  20,000. 

(c)  Number  pcunds  cf  20-percent  toxa- 
phene  used,  400,000. 

Id)  Number  pcunds  of  3-5  mixture  of 
(BHC,  DDT),  120,000. 

( e )  Number  of  gallons  of  concentrated 
spray  used.  none. 

(f)  Estimated  increase  In  yield  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.  550. 

Number  acres  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
damaged  by  worms.  5.600. 

(a)  Number  pounds  of  poison  used.  2,000. 

(b)  Estimated  value  of  control  program, 
e  1.200. 

Number  cattle  sprayed  for  control  of  fllea 
and  lice.  1.000. 

Number  cattle  treated  for  control  of  cattle 
grubs.  375. 

Estimated  value  of  control  program.  $5,000. 

Number  treated  for  control  cf  screwworms: 
hogs.  75. 

Estimated  value  of  animals  lost  and  dam- 
age due  to  screwworms.  none. 

Estimated  value  of  animals  saved  by  treat- 
meiit.  $3,000. 

Number  of  premises  treated  for  rat  con- 
trol, 245. 

4-H    CLtJB GIRLS 

I.  Rallies  and   picnics  and  camps: 

1.  Number  4-H  Club  rallies  held,  1;  at- 
tendance, 2.000. 

2.  Number  4-H  picnics  held.  1;  attend- 
ance. 95. 

3.  Number  4-H  camps  held.  1;  attend- 
ance. 46. 

II.  Number  4-H  neighboraides :  (a)  Boys, 
68;    (bi    girls,   130;    (ct    total,  248. 

1.  Number  neighboraides  training  meet- 
ings. 2;  attendance.  23. 

2.  Number  4-H  meetings  held  by  neighbor- 
aides.  2. 

3.  Number  adult  neighborhood  leaders  for 
neighboralde  groups,  56. 

m.  Number  achievement  days,  1;  attend- 
ance, 2,000. 

1,  Number  4-H  Clubs  that  observe  Rural 
Life  Sunday,  2. 

rv.  Number  of  county  council  meetings 
held,  4;   attendance,  236. 

HOME   G.VRDENS    AND    OaCH.\RDS 

1.  Total  number  farm  garde r-s  (adult), 
9,100 

Total  acres  In  these  gardens  ( net  includ- 
ing potatoes,  sirup,  meions,  peanuts  1 ,  2.900. 

What  do  ycu  estimate  to  be  the  cash  value 
to  the  family  of  the  average  home  garden 
(farm  and  nonfarm  families  included), 
$850,000. 

2.  Number  4-H  gardens.  218. 

3.  Number  home  vegetable  gardens  pro- 
duced by  nonfarm  families  1,000.  tai  Acre- 
age In  nonfarm  gardens.  200. 

4  Truck  patches  primarily  for  family 
living; : 


Crop 


Number  of 
(amilies     j 
producing  | 


(1)  Irish  potatoes 

(^|  Swe«tpotatoe8 „ 

(c)  Sirup  (cane  or  sorghum) 

(d'l  M(»lons,  etc 

{*)  Peanuts  (not  for  sale  or 
grating) 


Total  scr»> 
age 


1.<W0 

1,500 

70 

250 

ISO 


5.  Fruits  primarily  for 

home  US0 

Kind  of  fruit 

V  urn  her 

ol  !:im- 

llies 

Units 

Number 

who 
spray  or 

du-st 

(0)  Peaches  and  plums. 
(b)    Apples 

(f)  Pt^ars 

4,Vifl 
4,700 
1,000 

2,.viO 

48 

110.  noo 

'H,50«) 
>  1,M)0 

«s,  (100 

»  70,  001) 
♦12 

4.V) 

210 

Id 

(d)  Grapes 

(e)  Strnwberrtes 

(/)  Dewberries 



1  Tn-i'S. 

«  \  ines. 

»  Feet  of  row. 

«  Acres  (plants), 

6.  Insect  and  disease  control  (In  how 
many  towns  or  centers  are  the  following 
materials  available )  : 

Town  or  centera 

Number 

(a)  Auburn  approved  garden  dust 2 

(b)  Dithane    spray 2 

(c)  Auburn   approved  peach  and  plum 

spray 2 

(d)  Auburn   approved   apple,  pear,  and 

grape    spray _       3 

MAaKXTINO 

Cooperatives  (do  not  Include  A.  I.  A.): 
Name,    number    patrons    served,    and    type 

pr.-iducts  handled: 

Cotton  Producers  Association,  6.000;  cot- 
ton. 
Farmers'  Marketing  and  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation. 6,000;  farm  supplies. 

Freezer-locker  plants;  number  plants  in 
county.  1. 

Siiup-manufacturlng  plants:  Number  of 
farm -size  plants,  15;  total  gallons  sirup, 
7.000. 

Fence  posts  and  timber-treating  plants: 
Number  of  plants  In  county,  eight  drum  cold 
soak. 

Canning  plants:  Number  in  county,  one 
private  commercial  and  three  school  plants; 
Plant  1.  King  Pharr  Co.;  plant  2.  Holly  Pond 
School;  plant  3,  Palrvlew  School;  Cullman 
High  SchooL 

A.   nZLD  CROPS 


Number  : 

of  f:irn'.en>' 

Volume  1 

Total 

value 

ASSISTED  IN  SXLLIHO 

(a)  Feed  crr.ps: 

Com 

2.10 

25 

5.400 

«5 
10 
12 

29 
19 

290 

'  1,3WJ 

25 

70 

300 

175 
1.400 

. 

Oaf 

(b)  Cash  crop*:  Cotton. 

(«;  seed  crops  tor  seed: 

Cottonseed 

Orain  sonrhum. 

^ 

Small  (trains 

' 

Letqiedesa     se- 
rieoa      -    ... 

120,000 

'3a  000 

""V906 

Vis 

*ao 

$4,400 

Crimson  clover. 

AiKISTED  IN  BCYTNG 

(0)  See-J 

Cotton 

Com 

50,000 
8,500 

Oram  sorgbiunl 

Small  Krain 

Alfalfa  seed 

Lespedeza    se- 
ricea 

""30,065 
15.000 

yptnh 

Crimson  clover 

1 

Tounds. 
•  Biuhels. 
» Tons. 


B.    LIVESTOCK     (SELLING) 


Beef  cattle 

Dairy  («'-tle  and  calves 

UogS'    Bn-edlng   st<,ck 

purchatfed 


$17,803 
U,(XK) 
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C  rcci.T«T  Atro 

waaa 

Bmt&mtma  Ojtn. 

S4 

LS 

i" 

D  Forest  vrodueta 

1.  Number  of  farmers  given  timber  zn&r- 
feMnf  mdTlce  mnd  Mslatance.  60. 

1  Number  of  matt  of  woodland  Involved, 
2.750 

3.  Vol  urn*  and  vaiu*  of  forest  products 
•old; 

(at   B^MUTl  fe*C  of  ww  timber.  2.373.000. 

(bt    Amount.  •M.SOO. 

(c>   Cords  of  pulpwood.  160. 

(di    Amount,  tl  600. 

4.  Number  of  timber  operatorB  buying 
aMaottwdy  marked  umber.  6 

5.  Ihunber  uf  tracu  selectively  marked  for 


Fvjih 


aid    icildlife 


Plabponda  ffarm  ponda  suitable  for  flsh), 
one-quarter  acre  or  larger: 


Number 

Acres 

Conttnir'    '              ar 

Toiaioon                  >date 

2S0 

I^vaMty  u«ue<i  ;«rid«.  torlwIiBc 

314 

Pomte    fcftffiart    BiKi    nutanccd 
properiy 

JT? 

10 

Fur-bearlng  animals: 

1.  Farms  en  which  fur  anlma;s  were 
t»»pped    Number.  250;  total  acres.  12.500. 

X  Total  annual   Income  from  furs,  i9,0C0. 

POCI.TaT   AND  TVUUTS 

1    Bmlers 

(a)  Number  commercial  broiler  projects. 
1.400. 

(b)  Number    brmlers    produced.    2.000.000. 
K»    Total      broiier-bou&a     capacity      (on* 

brooc  ).  860.000 

2.  Hatching  e^s: 

la;  Number  of  'arms  producing  hatching 
egKs.  75 

( b  t  Number  oX  hens  in  hatchery  supply 
flocks.  7  500. 

3.  Turkeys: 

(a)  Number  farms  growing  turkeys,  40. 

(b)  Number  turkeys  raised.  70O. 

(c)  Valu*  of  1»4»  crop.  14.450. 

COMMrxn-T  OEGAJNEtanON 

Bfumber  new  community  organizations 
this  year.  6 

Total  number  communities  with  regular 
meetings    (Include  old  and   new  clubs).    13. 

Number  communities  working  for  Auburn 
Commendation.  1  getting  organized. 

Number  communities  with  com.nunlty 
bou^e.  1. 

Number  communities  meeting  In  school, 
church,  heme,  etc.,  13. 

Total  number  community  meetings  In 
IQJP.  36. 

Toi.il  attendance  at  community  meetlnsrs 
In  1949    2  365. 

SutnbvT  additional  communities  nefded   8. 

Is  si.me  member  of  county  staff  ai*lt{!ied 
to  attend  and  as&tsl  community  club?  Usu- 
ally meet  with  group. 

rooo  PUESxavATioir 
Adult: 

Number  quarts  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  meat  -canned 126.329 

Number    pounds    of    fruit    and 

vegetables    frozen. 18.750 

Number  pounds  of  meat  fnjzen.     18.  621 

Value    of    canned    and     fn^zen 

^°«*    174.968 

4-H 

Number   quarts   of   fruit,    vege- 

tahlM.   and   meat  caiuied 2,150 

Value    of    caiuieU    and    frozen 

*«^ »2.  511 


rooDa   AND   nvmmoTt 

Number  of  different  foods  demonstrations 
given  la)  Adult.  1;  (b»  4-H,  1.  Total  Umes 
repeated:    (C)    Adult,  23;    id)    4-H.   5. 

Number  of  clubs  In  which  the  material  on 
comineal  enrichment  program  was  used: 
Adult.  28. 

Check  the  methods  used  to  create  Interest 
In  the  cornmeal  enrichment  program  (mark 
w^ith  X ) . 

Discussion  In  clubs,  (z). 

News  articles,   (x). 

Contacted  millers,  (x). 

HOME   rURNISHINO 

Number  of  communities  In  which  work 
was  conducted.  24. 

Number  of  families  reflnlshlng  furniture, 
65 

.Number  of  pieces  of  furnltiu-e  reflnlshed. 
034. 

Number  of  demonstrations  given  on  cur- 
tains lor  the  home:  (a)  Agent,  23;  (b) 
leaders.  1 

HOME   MANAGEMENT — FAMILY    ECONOMICS 

Household  pests   (control): 

Number  of  demonstrations  given  on  con- 
trol of  household  pests.  23. 

Number  of  communities  In  which  work 
was  conducted.  23. 

Equipment 

Number  demonstrations  on  equipment 
given ; 

C<x)kmg  utensils.   23. 

Number  of  demonstrations  given  by  agents. 

Number  of  demonstrations  given  by  lead- 
ers. 1. 

Approximate  ntimber  of  major  appliances 
purchased  by  club  members,  347. 


Letters  of  Con^essmeo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  June  5  issue  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily; 

LrrTTRs  TO  Congressmen 

A  mKlwefiterner  has  put  a  reverse  twist 
on  the  usual  procedure  of  writing  letters 
to  Congress,  and  ubtaUied  a  rather  encour- 
aging result.  Individuals  and  clubs  are 
oiten  asked  to  add  their  names  to  form 
or  group  letters  addressed  to  their  Repre- 
sentative m  Congress.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
moters uf  thU  pressure  methixl  distribute 
form  letters  to  be  signed  as  Is  or  paraphrased 
and  sent  to  a  tieaatur  or  Representative 
The  niidwesterner  referred  to.  did  It  another 
way:  he  wrote  an  Individual  letter  and  sent 
one  co|jy  to  all  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
He  also  sent  clippings  from  local  papers 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  letter. 

This  letter  writer  received  65  direct  re- 
plies from  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  notes  from  the  secretaries  of  Ave  others' 
Most  of  the  respondents  took  the  trouble  to 
analyze  the  ctjrrespondenfs  letter  and  the 
newspaper  clippings,  and  to  comment  on 
them.  There  is  nu  way  of  knowing  whether 
this- correspondence  pn^Ject  wUl  be  the  caus. 
of  any  action  In  Congress,  or  whether  It 
changed  any  Member's  mind  about  any- 
thing, but  at  least  It  stirred  up  thought 
and  let  the  ConRressmen  know  ih«t  the  sub- 
Ject    dlscu^ed    was    of    interest    to    at    leiuit 


one   voter.     A;ul  perhaps  It  also  stirred  up 
some  conversation  in  Washington. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  editorial  to 
suggest  that  everybody  start  sending  letters 
to  Congressmen.  The  lesson  of  this  and 
many  other  experiences  of  Individuals  U 
that  the  personal  letter,  or  telephone  or 
personal  call,  from  a  constituent  to  his 
Representative  In  either  House  of  Congresa 
does  demand  and  get  the  attention  of  those 
Representatives.  Cynics  may  say  that  It  la 
a  waste  of  time  to  write  to  your  Congress- 
men—and such  It  may  be  If  writing  con- 
sists merely  of  a  slgnatiu-e  on  a  form  letter 
But  writing  a  sincere  personal  comment  la 
not  a  waste  of  time— far  from  It.  It  u 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  things  a  citizen 
can  do. 


Belief  in  Capitalism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TH-^S 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker  I  In- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
column  by  a  former  very  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Bnice  Barton: 

What  We  Need  Is  *  Leader  Who  BELIES  m 

C  A  PTT  ALISM 

(By  Bruce  Barton) 
Some  of  our  leading  Internationalists  are 
now   telling  us  that  we  are  losing  the  cold 
war. 

We  have  lost  all  of  China  to  communism 

Territorially  we  have  lost  much  of  south- 
east Asia,  morally  we  have  lost  more  In 
one  country  at  least.  Indochina,  we  are 
hooked  up  with  a  rascal  whom  no  self-re- 
specting American  would  trust  for  5  min- 
utes with  his  daughter  or  his  dough 

Politically  our  big  gain  Is  Tito,  who  U 
making  trouble  for  the  Russians— not  be- 
cause he  likes  us,  or  because  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  our  policies;  but  because,  as  every 
student  of  history  has  tried  to  point  out 
despotism,  seeking  world  conquest  has  al- 
ways carried  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  our  faU- 
ures.  Mostly,  the  experts  say,  we  haven't 
poured  out  enough  money  or  built  up  enoujjh 
armies  and  air  forces. 

I  have  a  different  Idea.  The  Kremlin  is 
winning  the  cold  war  because  Stalin  and  his 
a:5sociates  are  Russians  who  believe  in  Rus- 
sia, and  Communists  who  believe  In  com- 
munism. 

We  are  losing  because  our  President  and 
his  associates  do  not  believe  either  In  th. 
capitalistic  system  or  In  placing  the  Interests 
or  the  United  States  first.  ^n^resu 

fy.V^  ?/  "'*y  ^^^^''^  ^"  °"'-  «y«t«m.  But 
the  President  attacks  it  almost  daily  The 
Attorney  General,  supposed  to  be  the  legal 
protector  of  all  Americans,  even  including 
businessmen,  spends  much  of  his  time  seek- 
ing to  discredit  and  destroy  busln.rss.  Our 
Supreme  Court  is  hosUle.  A  hundred 
bureaus  and  commissions  waate  our  money 
and  impede  our  work. 

How  can  we  expect  to  lead  the  world  when 
our  own  leaders  do  not  believe  in  what  they 

exJendr"^^'*   ''^   ^"^   '^^'"*   "*   P™'^'   '^^ 

In   1952  we  may  be  wise  enough  to  elect 

rri!r''"i^""J  *^"  *'^^  """y  ^»  ^""-^'Kn  coun- 
tries. Make  no  mistake  about  i^.  My  flrjS 
business  l.s  to  uphold  and  streng'.heu  the 
United  States." 


That  mere  announcement  would  clear  the 
diplomatic  air  l!ke  a  summer  shower.  Every 
foreign  statesman,  who.  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Is  putting  the  Interests  of  his  ovrn  country 
first,  would  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  "At  last 
we  have  an  American  v%ho  makes  some 
sense.  "  he  would  say.  "With  such  a  man 
we  know  how  to  deal." 

Such  a  President  would  add:  "I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  In  the  capitalistic  system. 
I  propose  to  make  it  so  sound  and  so  success- 
ful that  no  peoples  in  the  v.orld  W.U  be  sat- 
Icfled    with    socialism    or    communism. ' 

My  guess  Is  that  if  Stalin  were  ever  once 
convinced  that  we  have  that  kind  of  lead- 
ership he  would  begin  to  worrv.  He  would 
say  to  himself:  "If  these  Americans  are  seri- 
ously planning  to  taCtle  their  own  domestic 
problems,  build  up  their  own  economy,  and 
quit  frittering  away  their  energies  all  over 
the  world,  that  Is  daneerous.  Maybe  I'd  bet- 
ter begin  to  think  about  peace." 


The  Plight  of  the  Navajo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLCR.^CO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  this  Congress  that  a  great  deal 
oi  t'.me  and  effort  has  been  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  our  American  Indian  tribes, 
and  that  a  record  number  of  bills  have 
been  prepared  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
Indians.  Most  publicized  of  all  of  these 
efforts  has  been  the  one  drawing  our  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Cortez 
Sentinel,  edited  by  Ca!  Beaber  and  pub- 
lished in  Cortez.  Colo.,  of  my  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  the  following  edi- 
torial which  gives  a  current  on-the- 
ground  impression  of  the  treatment  of 
the  American  Indian  by  our  countiy. 
This  editorial  is.  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
of  the  reading  and  considei-ation  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress: 

The  Plight  of  the  Navajo 

Harry  Gouldlng,  operator  of  the  Monu- 
ment Valley  trading  post  In  southeastern 
Utah,  has  spent  his  Ufe  on  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Reservation  and  probably  knows  tlie 
tribe  better  than  any  other  white  man. 
Accordlne  to  hira.  he  was  born  near  Durango. 
driltcd  down  to  Farmington  as  a  kid.  then 
went  west  into  the  desert  where  he  has 
lived  since.  Ue  has  always  been  In  daily 
contact  with  the  Indians  and  knows  most  of 
them  bv  their  first  name. 

DlPCUESlng  the  Nav.njo  problem  with  this 
writer  Saturday  night.  Harry's  analysis 
sounds  about  Ulte  this:  "It  is  a  national  dis- 
grace the  w.'iv  the  white  man  has  pushed 
the  Indian  araund.  From  the  day  of  our 
first  settlement  on  the  east  coast  we  have 
persecuted  him.  We  finally  backed  him  onto 
the  worthless  wastelands  and  here  we  huve 
left  him  and  his  people  to  starve.  We  call 
ourselves  Christians,  yet  we  stand  compla- 
cently by  and  watch  entire  lamilies  live  In 
hovels  unfit  for  the  winte  mans  ho^s.  We 
1111   our    bellies    with    the    fat    of    the    land 


while  the  Navajo  starves.  We  provide  good 
schools  for  our  children  and  let  the  Indian 
youngsters  grow  up  In  li;norance.  V/e  do 
nothing  to  better  their  lot  We  fcfl  secure 
In  the  fact  that  we  are  good  Americans  and 
that  this  alone  should  compensate  for  the 
suffering  we  have  Imposed  on  a  minority 
group." 

Referring  to  the  towns  of  the  southwest, 
Harry  says:  "You  people  In  Cortez  and  the 
other  basin  towns  sit  on  your  fannies  and 
loahe  no  effort  whatever  to  help  'my'  people. 
Your  farmers  grow  potatoes.  b?ans.  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  and  wheat  to  be  marketed  in  areas 
that  arc  highly  competitive  rather  than  look 
to  the  southwest  where  63.000  Navajos  are 
rei:dy  and  eager  to  buy  everything  you  can 
raise.  Here  is  an  almost  unlimited  market, 
yet  It  goes  undeveloped." 

Nr-turally  this  raises  the  question  of  what 
the  Indian  would  use  for  money.  Harry  has 
an  answer  for  this.  too.  First,  he  saj's  every 
town  In  the  basin  .should  organize  and  vinlte 
In  a  general  demand  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  build  roads  across  the  reservation.  This 
is  the  first  great  need,  as  it  would  permit 
development  of  the  v.irlous  mineral  deposits 
to  be  found  on  the  reservation.  These  in- 
clude uranium,  vanadium,  coal,  and  copper. 
Developing  this  lndU5try  would  give  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  a  chance  to  work  and  in- 
crease their  buying  power. 

Secondly,  the  need  Is  great  for  more  voca- 
tional schools  where  the  Navajcs  can  learn 
to  become  skilled  craftsmen.  Harry  says 
many  of  the  young  men  have  talents  along 
mechanical  lines  which.  If  developed,  would 
provide  the  white  people  some  of  the  best 
carpenters,  masons,  etc..  to  be  found  any- 
where. This  would  give  them  more  Income, 
mere  money  to  spend. 

Third,  the  need  for  more  hospitals  Is  acute. 
Hundreds  of  Indians  die  annually  for  lack  of 
medical  attention.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
are  people  more  neglected  from  this  stand- 
point than  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Pointing  out  that  we  are  sending  billions 
of  dollars  to  Europe  for  relief.  Harry  thinks 
the  need  urgent  that  demands  on  Congre.-s 
be  made  at  once.  He  points  out  that  this 
body  has  set  up  a  budget  of  SSO.ODO.CDO  to 
be  spent  over  a  lO-year  period  but  that  when 
Superintendent  Harper,  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, asked  for  $23,000,000  of  it  thU  year 
he  was  turned  down  by  the  House  with  a  good 
chance  for  similar  action  in  the  Senate. 
Goulding  believes  the  superintendent  was 
conservative  in  his  request  and  that  it  should 
be  granted.  But  to  quote  the  trader,  "Un- 
less you  people  do  something  to  help  there 
won't  be  sufiBcient  funds  to  do  m.uch  good; 
and  most  certainly  there  won't  be  a  dime 
for  the  Navajo  "Trails  Highway"  you  are 
working  so  hard  to  get."' 

So  tar  as  the  propo.?ed  highway  Is  con- 
cerned, Goulding  Is  a  real  booster.  He  says  it 
will  put  his  valley  within  a  90-minute  drive 
from  Cortez  and  that  It  will  make  It  easy  for 
farmers  to  put  their  products  into  Indian 
posts,  and  for  the  Indians  to  get  out  In  search 
of  employment.  It  will  encourage  further 
development  of  mining  by  making  ore  hauls 
easier  and  cheaper;  It  will  divert  a  vast 
horde  of  tourists  through  the  Utah  wonder- 
land. All  these  things  will  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Afier  talking  with  Goulding.  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Cortez  might  be  the 
very  spot  to  start  a  movement  that  would 
really  bring  help  to  the  Navajo,  with  result- 
ant proflts  to  otirselves.  It  seems  our  cham- 
ber of  commerce  might  find  this  Its  greatest 
chance  icr  doing  good.  In  fact  we  like  the 
Idea  so  well  we  wotild  llk3  to  see  a  "Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs"  set  up  at  once,  headed 
by  men  who  would  give  their  time  and  energy 
to  a  plan  that  would  bear  fruit.  Here  may  be 
a  project  that  could  dwarf  to  Insignificancy 
all  work  that  has  been  done  to  date. 


Biggest  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cy 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   YtRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEP?.ESENTATrVE3 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.s.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  cament  to  extend  my  re- 
marl^  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  the  forty-seventh  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  inflliration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Stoht 
(By   Frank  C.  Waldrcp) 

A  little  round  man  with  a  face  like  a  smil- 
ing dumpling  arrived  in  Washington  on  No- 
vember 7.  1933.  at  3:40  p.  m.  (e.  s.  t.)  bring- 
ing disaster  His  aliases.were  many,  the  best 
known  being  Maxim  Litvlnoff. 

I  was  one  of  a  shoal  of  reporters  who  went 
down  to  Union  Station  to  see  him  and  his 
company  met  bv  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  the  Presidents 
ccnndential  assistant,  Louis  McHenry  Howe, 
and  iesser  d:gnitar!es 

"Tliere  was  m  Washington  then  a  fat,  red- 
fp.csd  old  fellow  named  Kurt  Sell,  who  repre- 
sented DNB.  The  official  German  news  agency. 

There  was  a:so  a  thin,  red-faced  old  fellow 
named  Lawrence  Todd,  who  represented 
TASS.  the  official  Russian  news  agency. 

If  was  one  of  our  sadistic  pleasures  In  the 
State  Department  pressroom  to  get  Todd 
and  Sell  Into  arguments. 

Todd  W.1S  an  American  citizen  by  birth 
and  long  ancestry,  a  wizened  Yankee  whose 
favorite  line  was  to  argue  that  because  his 
own  forebears  had  been  here  before  the 
Revolution,  communism  was  the  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

How  the  one  thing  proved  the  other  he 
never  did  say. 

Sell,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was  a  German  of 
the  Germans.  To  him  the  rise  of  Hitler  In 
1933  was  a  sign  that  Germany  had  proved  Us 
superiority  over  all  of  Europe.  The  fact  that 
Hitler  was  no  German  at  all  but  an  Austrian 
of  the  most  dubious  past  and  prospect,  he 
Ignored  as  stolidly  as  Todd  Ignored  the  silli- 
ness of  his  own  argument. 

Just  for  the  record.  Sell  went  back  to 
Germany  when  the  war  started.  Whether 
he  went  voluntarily  or  was  deported,  I  do 
not  remember,  but  at  any  rate  he  never  pre- 
tended to  be  anything  but  a  German. 

The  last  I  heard  of  hlra  he  was  grubbing 
around  the  rums  of  Hamburg,  busted  and 
grumbling,  but  still  a  German. 

Todd,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  right  here  in 
Washington.  Not  so  popular  as  he  once  was. 
not  responsive  to  reportorlal  horseplay.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  has  even  been  In 
Russia. 

Times  have  changed  since  that  triumphant 
day  In  November  1333  when  Todd  led  the 
parade  of  the  press  down  to  Union  Station 
as  old  Kurt  Sail  snarled  and  jrumped  and 
shook  his  head — even  took  off  his  shoes — 
and  refused  to  leave  the  pressroom.  He  was 
Jealous. 

Well,  we  all  went  down  to  the  station.  The 
train  pulled  in.  Lit\-lnoff  came  bouncing 
ol,  completely  at  home,  sure  of  himself  and 
at  ease.  Why  not?  He  had  his  briefing  be- 
fore he  ever  le.t  Maicow.  It  was  going  to 
be  easy. 

Behind  him  trooped  eeveral  swart,  short 
types  who  were  111  at  ease,  Ividc^ed,  rigid. 

One  was  to  remain  In  Washington  and 
become  famous  for  a  number  of  things,  then 
to    die    by    Sialln's    order    In    a    plane   over 
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Mrxico  Cttf.    Bu  iuii»«   Constuittn  Cmman< 

Then  r&me  the  reporters  from  abroad. 
Ferdinand  Kuh.  Knlckrrboekrr.  and  the 
Umping.  Engluh  ract)r,t«\ir  (or  the  New  York 
Tln^M.  Walter  Duranty. 

Th^  were  Tery  htughty.  and  a&ld  little. 
TTify  h»d  secrets 

Preaen  too.  was  one  whose  work  had  bwn 
well  done.  His  name  was  Boris  Skvlrsky. 
To  this  day.  Um  full  record  of  hU  machina- 
tions here  have  never  been  found  out. 

Be  came  here  in  1921  as  an  ol»8erver  of 
the  Waahlngton  disarmament  conference. 
a  proceeding  tluit  requited  in  the  United 
States  of  America  sinking  the  most  powerful 
naTT  In  the  world  and  the  ether  ?  gnatories 
graciously  tearing  up  paper  plans. 

That  performance  toid  Skvlrsky  all  he 
needec  to  know  about  liistluciive  American 
gulhbility 

Char'.es  Evai  s  Hughes,  who  had  bt'en  smart 
•noofh  to  refuse  the  Soviets  re<ognltlon, 
was  the  architect  of  the  disarmament  fiasco. 
So  Skrirsky  knew  there  was  stiJl  room  for 
hope. 

For  16  Tear<«.  he  played  on  the  pacifist 
Senators  of  both  Recublican  and  Di-mocratlc 
Psrt  es.  He  flattered  and  diverted  tiiem  with 
t*lee  of  commurism"«  good  aims. 

How  Skvlrsky  was  able  to  stay  en  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  legally,  lias  never 
been  explained. 

The  only  government  of  Russia  that  o\ir 
OoTemment  reco«naed.  the  exiled  Kerensky 
regime,  could  not  furnish  him  credeiitials 
or  even  a  Job. 

But  all  the  time,  he  had  a  hou;>e  at  the 
corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Seven- 
teenth Street,  once  occupied  by.  t)elleve  it  or 
not.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  cf  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  night  of  November  7.  1933.  h«'  was  tri- 
umphant. 

LitTinoff  was  under  his  roof,  a  bust  of  Len- 
in dominated  his  little  parlor  and  even  the 
dilapidated  rubber  plant  in  the  bay  window 
looked  like  living.  But  In  time,  m.llions  oX 
people  would  die  in  consequence  of  the  tri- 
umph Skvlrsky  celebrated. 


Rerisioo  of  tbc  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOT^s:AN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago.  I  made  the  suggestion  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hou.se  that  our  tax  laws  were 
having  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the 
large  typically  American  family.  I  do 
not  belif  ve  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitter ha.s  given  consideration  to  the 
suggestion  I  then  made  of  changing  our 
tax  laws  so  as  to  be  fair  with  those  peo- 
ple who  have  the  large  families.  But 
tht5  great  committee  is  now  holding  ses- 
sions on  tax  changes  and  tax  reductions; 
and  1  again  present  this  suggestion  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  day  of  the  large  family  in  Amer- 
ica Is  rapidJy  pa.sslng.  This  fact  is  not 
accidental.  It  Is  a  natural  result  of  the 
studioas  apphcation  of  unfair  and  oner- 
ous Ux  laws  as  they  apply  to  the  parents 
of  those  with  five  and  more  children. 
Our  laws  favor  the  possessors  of  the  lap- 
dog  and  the  house-cat  rather  than  tboe* 
who  wiih  to  have  many  children. 


I  am  one  of  six  children  In  my  own 
family;  and  Mrs.  Brooks  is  one  of  five 
children.  When  we  were  coming  up, 
families  of  five  and  six  children  were  con- 
sidered small  to  the  point  of  not  worth 
mentioning.  A  large  family  in  those 
days  was  one  with  10  to  15  and  more 
children;  and  a  father  considered  his 
wealth  In  children  rather  than  in  prop- 
erty. 

Our  tax  writers  may  be  smart  mathe- 
maticians; but  they  certainly  have  failed 
miserably  in  their  application  of  the 
principles  of  reproductivity  of  the  race. 
The  master  minds  who  have  written  tax 
exemptions  into  our  income-tax  laws 
provide  an  exemption  from  taxation  of 
each  child  equal  to  $600.  Thi.s  exemp- 
tion for  children  is  entirely  too  small. 
It  Is  one  of  the  tragic  reasons  why  the 
day  of  the  large  American  family  has 
disappeared  from  this  country.  If  we 
would  restore  the  big  family  to  its  right- 
ful place  in  our  midst,  we  must  offer  in- 
ducements. We  must  increase  the  de- 
pendency income  tax  exemption  to  $1,000 
per  child;  and  we  must  give  other  in- 
ducements to  the  prospective  father  and 
mother  to  encourage  them  to  embark 
upon  the  God-given  duty  of  rearing  a 
family.  We  may  criticize  the  couples  who 
desire  a  "poodle"  dog  or  other  family 
pet;  but  Idle  talk  will  not  bring  back 
a  lost  American  institution — the  big 
family.  This  will  be  done  only  by  mak- 
ing easier  financially  the  proper  rear- 
ing, education  and  training  of  the 
youngsters.  Income  tax  relief  by  an  in- 
crease of  tax  exemptions  for  children  Is 
the  best  method. 

I  commend  this  thought  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


Prosperity  Versus  Adversity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
low-ing  editorial  from  the  May  25  edition 
of  the  Waynesboro  iVa.)  News-Vir- 
ginian: 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  I'm  convinced 
that  prosperity  breeds  far  more  sin  than  ad- 
versity. Prosperity  encourages  man  to  for- 
get God  and  thi>  fundamental  truths  of  life; 
adversity  emphasizes  mans  dependence 
up<'n  a  ifreater  Puwer  and  fills  him  with  hu- 
mility. Prosperity  spawiis  selflshnese.  We 
become  so  drunken  with  our  own  apparent 
power  that  we  bask  in  delusions  of  grandeur 
until  we  think  of  ourselves  as  deserving  all 
things.  The  more  we  have  the  more  we  want 
Is  a  trite  way  of  expressing  this  itch  to 
poasees  all. 

Selflsixness  Judges  everything  by  its  effect 
upon  us.  As  we  possess  more  wo  desire  to 
give  less.  Yet  an  Inexorable  law  of  life  tells 
Us  that  the  more  we  glTe  the  more  we  hare. 
But  prosperity  sets  us  above  fundamental 
law.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  any  law  op- 
crates  without  our  express  permission.    I  am 


not  rharv^lng  that  all  proepemui  people  »p^ 
selfish.  I  simply  affirm  that  it's  nuch  easier 
and  more  natural  to  t>e  selfisfc  If  we  are 
prosperous. 

But  selfishness  is  not  the  only  evU  with 
which  life  abounds.  Hypocrisy  rirars  its  ugly 
head  ;  11  too  frequently  We  say  one  thing; 
do  another.  A  hypocrite  Is  not  (;o  disturbed 
by  sin  as  he  is  upset  when  his  Jlns  are  dis- 
covered A  hypocrite  strives  to  pirade  virtue 
while  communing  with  evil.  [f  he's  not 
fiiund  out  he  believes  he  la  a;i  right.  A 
hypocrite  demands  of  others  taose  things 
which   he  himself  evrdes   in   pri"ate. 

If  there  is  a  breakdown  of  citizenship 
standards;  If  there  is  a  prevalince  of  the 
'•gimmes  ";  individual  man  has  3ut  himaeil 
to  blame.  We  give  Up  service  to  Christianity 
and  democracy  (they  are  twin  brothers)  but 
we  delude  ourselves  into  bellevinj?  that  igno- 
rance, poverty,  prejudice.  Intolirance,  and 
passion  must  Infest  our  social  order  •  •  • 
that  there's  nothing  we  can  d  >  about  It. 
We  pay  homage  to  world  peac»  and  then 
shout  for  pacts  and  leagues  to  bu  d  ourselves 
together  against  those  whose  plilosophy  la 
foreign  to  us.     Cnly  war  can  result. 

We  talk  about  equality  but  we  accept 
privileges  and  favors  with  enthufiasm.  One 
man  cannot  be  privileged  or  fi.vored  over 
another  in  a  democracy.  All  are.  and  should 
be.  equal.  We  cry  out  agains:  gcvernmental 
subsidy  for  the  other  fellow.  We  accept  it 
for  ourselves.  We  demand  gcvernmental 
economy  with  one  breath  and  plead  for  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  In  our  ov.-n  commu- 
nity with  the  other.  Hyprocrisy  s  a  burden 
under  which  humanity  has  staggered  for  all- 
time. 

Nor  can  we  excuse  our  frailties  by  saying. 
"Man  is  weak;  he  will  ever  be  the  way  he  is." 
If  we  think  that,  there  Is  little  hope  for  us. 
Unless  man  can  progress  and  g;-ow  strong 
he  has  failed  to  lift  himself  above  other  ani- 
mals. We  must  learn  that  fuadamental 
truths  apply  to  individuals  as  weU  as  groups; 
apply  to  me  as  weU  as  to  you. 
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Dedication  Ceremony,  Feld  Sqa<ire,  West 
Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP  KS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lAhl 

OF  MAS.SACHt:3XTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi.TIVE3 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Include  herein  my  remarks  at  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony  of  a  new  housing  develop- 
ment at  Feld  Square,  West  Lyiui.  Mass., 
on  Sunday,  June  11.  1950.  This  cere- 
mony was  sponsored  by  the  Veterans' 
Village  Improvement  Associa.ion  in 
honor  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  our  country-  in  Woild  Wars 
I  and  II  and  in  whose  honor  the  streets 
of  the  village  have  been  named.  The 
remarks  follow ; 

Today  It  is  our  joyful  privilege  to  see  with 
our  own  eyes  one  dream  that  has  ccme  true. 

There  is  no  sweeter  word  In  all  our  lan- 
guage thjui  the  one  called  "home" 

It  means  shelter,  comfort,  convenience, 
and  sanctuary. 

Men  accomplish  more  when  they  have  a 
good  home  to  work  for.  Their  wives  are 
happier  and  have  more  time  to  give  their 
men  real  companionship  when  a  bright  and 
modern  housing  unit  Is  entrusted  to  their 
loving  care  And  the  children  have  a  better 
chance  In  life  when  they  grow  up  in  clean. 


healthy,  and  pleasant  surroundings  that  are 
fit  company  fur  their  eager  spirits. 

All  growing  things  need  light  and  air.  and 
children  need  them  most  of  all. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  U  the  increase  in  juvenUe  delin- 
quency. In  1.-X)  many  cases  It  can  be  traced 
to  the  dark,  unhealthy,  and  vicious  environ- 
ment of  the  slums  in  which  unfortunate 
children  get  their  first  impression  of  the 
world.  And  the  blight  Is  on  them  before 
they  come  of  age. 

When  they  run  afoul  of  the  law.  causing 
such  haxm  to  themselves  and  others  that  Is 
oftentimes  beyond  repair,  they  blame  society 
for  the  happy  childhood  that  was  denied 
them.  Once  upon  a  time  we  dismissed  these 
accusations  lightly,  Ijefore  we  gained  the 
knowledge  that  the  reeponsibllity  for  crime 
must  be  shared  by  society  as  well  as  the 
Individual. 

The  family  unit — Its  health,  happiness,  op- 
portunity, and  morale — Is  still  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  life  of  any  community. 

When  it  is  weakened,  the  larger  group 
called  society  also  suffers. 

We  are  learning,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  family  and  its  problems. 

Never  before  In  our  history  have  govern- 
ments— Federal.  State,  and  local — together 
with  private  agencies,  faced  up  to  these 
problems  as  they  are   doing   today. 

V/e  see  it  in  the  pride  of  accomplishment 
shared  by  all  these  present  at  this  dedication 
of  a  new  housing  project.  I  will  not  occupy 
one  of  these  new  homes,  and  neither  will 
many  of  you.  But  we  are  glad  for  those 
who  are  settled  down  tn  their  dream  homes, 
both  for  their  own  sake  and  because  of  the 
fine  addition  which  this  makes  to  the  pro- 
gressive city  of  Lynn. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  Hollywood 
mansion  automatically  solves  all  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  reside  within  it.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  still  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments as  they  build  a  new  pattern  of  living. 
Bringing  up  children  Is  a  Job  In  itself.  Love, 
understanding,  cooperation,  sacrifice,  thase 
are  the  human  values  that  are  needed  to 
transform  a  house  into  a  heme.  And  they 
cannot   be  Iwught  at   a  hardware  sto.-e. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  we  must 
have  the  house  before  we  can  have  the 
home.  Not  just  any  old  house  that  depresses 
Dad  when  he  comes  home  from  work  and 
makes  him  grouchy.  Not  a  tumble-down 
shaci  that  never  seems  to  spruce  up  in  spite 
of  the  long  hours  that  Ma  puts  in  trying  to 
make  it  come  close  to  "home  beautiful." 
Not  a  transfer  station  where  the  kids  merely 
eat  and  sleep  and  stay  away  from  as  long  as 
they  can  because  they  are  ashamed  of  It. 

Deep  down  Inside,  all  of  us  want  a  home 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  us.  We  want  the 
comforts  in  it  that  make  Dad  want  to  en- 
Joy  them  every  spare  moment  he  can  get. 
And  the  conveniences  that  enable  Ma  to 
do  her  chores  as  11  by  magic — freeing  her 
from  the  drudgery  of  old  methods — so  that 
she  m.ay  have  more  time  to  share  the  warm, 
human  companionship  of  the  family  circle. 
And  the  children?  There  Is  no  problem  of 
delinquency  when  they  have  a  home  that 
tiiey  love,  where  they  are  proud  to  bring 
the  if  frienls  and  have  fun  In  a  wholesome 
way. 

Industrial  engineers  say  that  when  some 
factories  become  25  or  30  years  of  age  they 
have  seen  their  best  days.  They  are  no 
longer  efficient  Ijecau^e  the  laycut  does  not 
reCcct  the  efficiency  process  that  is  going  on 
all  the  time. 

But  what  about  our  living  quarters?  They 
must  also  keep  pace  with  progress  if  their 
occupants  are  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
consistent  with  the  year  1950  and  not  1900 
or  1390. 

No  person  can  work  well,  live  well,  or  grew 
up  well  In  housing  accommodations  that 
are  tireaking  down.      It  is  shocking  to  ob- 


serve the  number  of  places  vtlll  occupied  by 
human  beings  that  have  become  fixe  and 
health  traps  through  the  years.  They  were 
built  so  long  ago  that  no  provision  could 
be  made  for  modem  facilities,  and  they  have 
become  so  dilapidated  by  neglect  that  it  is 
imposfiibie  to  renovate  them.  In  these 
bleak,  dangercos.  and  depressing  hovels  it  is 
only  natural  that  material  neglect  should 
undermine  morale  and  lead  to  human  neg- 
lect. Crime  breeds  In  surroundings  that 
offer  no  encouras^ement  and  no  hope. 

As  a  result  of  the  backlog  of  housing  needs 
that  piled  up  during  the  slow-down  thirties, 
and  was  increased  during  the  »ar  years  when 
neither  materials  nor  labor  cculd  be  spared 
for  this  purpose,  housing  has  become  one  of 
our  most  critical  problcnxs. 

The  Congress  has  been  forced  to  take  un- 
precedented action  to  meet  this  grave  Issue. 
Either  that  or  see  our  growing  families  pile 
up  in  ever  extending  slum  areas,  where  ten- 
sion and  irustration  would  cause  people  to 
deteriorate  and  lower  the  public  morale  upon 
which  our  security  as  a  Nation  depends 

Through  the  Instrumentality  of  public 
housing — activated  through  Federal  funds, 
but  controlled  at  the  local  level — we  have 
wiped  out  many  slum  areas  and  replaced 
them  with  new.  clean,  and  serviceable  ac- 
commodations which  low-inccme  people 
could  not  rent  under  normal  conditions. 

That  these  compellmg  needs  of  ihe  peo- 
ple are  being  provided  for  without  sacrifice 
of  our  basic  freedoms  is  a  tribute  to  the 
bold  and  creative  ability  of  our  Nation.  It 
inspires  us  with  continuing  confidence  in  a 
way  of  life  which  has  the  fiexible  strength 
to  take  on  any  problem,  no  matter  how  new 
or  difficult,  and  solve  it  In  good  time. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  your  Govern- 
ment to  be  responsible  for  all  housing.  Rec- 
ognizing the  dynamic  role  which  private 
enterprise  plays  in  the  building  of  our  Na- 
tion. Government  wants  to  give  it  every  poa- 
stble  incentive  to  do  as  much  and  more  of 
the  Job  as  private  hands  can  acccmplish. 

The  combination  of  public  and  private 
credit  is  a  team  that  is  stimulating  the  great- 
est boom  m  our  history.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  builders  started  270.C00 
dwelling  uni^s.  This  is  at  a  rate  of  60  percent 
mere  than  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  This 
Indicates  a  yearly  total  far  m  excess  of  1949, 
when  1.025.000  units  were  started. 

Government  aids  to  heme  financing  have 
been  liberalized  again  this  year.  The  larg- 
est loan  that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration will  Insure  at  93  percent  of  its 
value,  has  been  raised  from  se.CQi)  to  89.500. 
The  maximum  interest  rate  on  FHA  loans 
has  been  clipped  \  percent,  bringing  It 
down  to  4 '4  percent.  The  highest  amount 
that  the  Veterans"  Administration  will  guar- 
antee on  its  4-percent  loans  to  veterans  has 
been  increased  from  $4,000  to  $7.5C0.  and 
the  time  in  which  the  mortgage  can  be  paid 
off  has  been  e.xtended  from  a  top  of  25  to 
the  new  level  cf  30  years. 

Moreover,  United  States  Government 
money  may  new  be  loaned  directly  to  vet- 
erans so  that  they  may  purchase  their  own 
homes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
la.T  have  been  authorized  for  Government 
purchases  of  mortgages  from  private  lend- 
ers. 

One  In  every  three  ho'uses  costing  less  than 
$20,000  has  a  Government  guaranty  or  in- 
surance on  the  loan.  The  GI  bill  of  rights 
provides  that  when  -foreclosure  Is  threat- 
ened, the  Veterans'  Administration  may  pay 
the  holder  of  the  mcrtgage  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance which  is  due  him.  together  with  Inter- 
est, and  then  take  over  the  lean. 

To  sum  It  \x.  there  Is  more  protection 
for  both  lenders  and  borrcwers  in  the  build- 
ing of  homes  than  we  have  ever  had. 

In  whcle  and  In  part,  debt  covered  by  FHA 
and  GI  aids  amounts  to  fifteen  of  the  thurty- 
eight  billion  lotaJ  ou':5tandlng. 


Even  without  these  new  Government  aids. 
credit  is  plentiful.  Savings  are  mounting 
steadily  In  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
building  and  loan  concerns.  Interest  rates 
are  lower,  and  lending  institutions  are  at- 
tracted by  the  VA-guaranteed  loans,  which 
they  regard  as  safe  4  percent  investments. 

Thliteen  and  one-half  million  veterans 
have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  their  GI 
home-loan  rights  This  encourages  us  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  larger  per- 
centf>.ge  of  our  people  will  own  their  own 
homes,  with  the  privacy,  the  security,  and 
the  happiness  that  only  such  possessions  can 
bring. 

We  want  more  people  to  have  cottages 
which  belong  to  them.  Even  tn  the  great 
and  overcrowded  cities  we  would  prefer  to 
have  each  family  own  a  paid-up  share  In  a 
cooperative  apartment  project,  for  there  ts 
nothing  like  that  feeling  of  independence  to 
spur  ambition.  Without  the  drive  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  people  are  i.nclined  to  coast 
along,  depending  too  much  on  others.  The 
individual  never  becomes  what  he  might 
have  been,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  suSera 
from  this  letdown. 

To  maintain  this  vital  and  productive  In- 
dependence so  that  people  may  bur  *^d  keep 
their  homes  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  develop 
ever -expanding  Job  opportunities  for  our 
increasing  population. 

Foreign  critics  and  a  few  home-bred  cynice 
like  to  dwell  on  our  weaknesses,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else.  They  are  forever 
preaching  that  the  United  States  Is  surely 
going  to  defeat  itself  by  Its  excesses.  But 
the  Nation  has  the  confounding  habit  of 
bouncing  out  of  every  crises  more  vigorous 
than  before. 

Remember  Just  before  the  war  how  they 
claimed  that  American  youth  as  a  whole  were 
weak  and  spoiled?  The  record  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  on  ail  fronts  dispelled  that  wishful 
thinking  completely. 

And  the  millions  of  marriages  and  millions 
of  babies  that  have  blessed  this  Nation  In 
tlie  5  years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  prove 
that  most  of  our  young  people  have  the 
makings  of  i>retty  solid  citizens  who  want 
to  work  and  save  and  build  good  homes  for 
their  loved  ones. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  often  accused  of  show- 
ing too  much  Interest  in  making  a  doUar 
as  if  this  were  some  monstrous  crime.  If 
some  other  nations  who  sit  on  their  hands 
while  envying  our  progress  would  show  a 
little  more  hustle  themselves,  they  would 
find  that  they  too  could  earn  more.  For 
money  represents  the  productive  energy  of  a 
country.  We  have  a  higher  income  in  the 
United  States,  not  because  money  rains  from 
heaven,  but  because  we  have  the  freedoms 
to  think,  and  work,  and  produce  the  good 
things  of  life,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference. 

We  have  the  tradition  and  experience  of 
doing  things  for  ourselves,  and  not  waiting 
for  other  people  to  do  them  for  us. 

Dollars  are  simply  the  pay-off  for  individ- 
ual effort,  ambition,  and  thrift. 

We  have  the  most  progressive  system  In 
the  world.  Take  any  city  outside  the  United 
States  of  ccmpara'ole  size  whose  main  In- 
dustry Is  the  making  cf  electrical  equip- 
ment and  compare  it  with  Lynn.  Street  by 
street  it  will  not  have  a  fraction  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  or  any  other  com- 
modity by  which  we  mearare  matenal  prog- 
ress, as  the  people  of  your  home  tcwn 
possess. 

It  will  not  have  as  many  doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  engineers,  or  teachers. 

And  yet.  during  the  past  30  years,  tt  haa 
become  fashionable  in  certain  quarters  to 
plav  down  cur  genuine  accomplishmentj 
and  prattle  about  "the  "left"  philoeoohy  over 
tnere.  as  If  it  were  a  productive  discovery 
far  superior  to  our  own. 
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There  arr  te«qtaUttm  axtd  deflrtenrtn  la 
^     »,  bw  w»  do  DO<  try  to  hute  tbem. 
this  it  Uw  ovenrtwlmiac  fuct— 
«nh  otv  vnkMaM*  the  Halted  Ftatrs 
l>  ttw  WMlthtial  eovBtry  that  th«  vrr:<i  hftj 
Ik  has  achieved   s   t>eTter 
of  tiMt  WMlth  wlihcut  curtail- 
iBf  tbt  IsftttBMkta  (Madoms  at  tu  pri  p)e. 
n  Is  maj  for  aajniw  to  point  to  *aoc«- 
>  |wrlo4i  tB  oar  htstciy  4arti>g  vhkh  tik* 

tamm  o<h«  grotip  hagyncd  to  be  dominant. 

1^«t  aay  ob*  of  these  dM  not  cstabltsh 
ttae'.t  as  aa-powvrftil  and  tbo^e  the  public 
Interest  Is  proof  that  our  w%j  of  Hit  can 
■ds|R  ttaetS  to  new  cireumstances 

The  systesa  of  cheelis  and  balances  In  cur 
•or^rty  preeerve  and  sttmidate  an  the  good 
tliat  V*  oMsa  when  we  say  '*rreedam.'* 

We  avoid  the  extremes  of  rigid  dofina  and 
4ifSBer«(lBC  anarrhy. 

^O—  !•  the  "rtfthf  irat  as  dIsUmrtiWied 
tram  the  left"  way.  Not  onJy  berause  It  con- 
rtdert  the  Indlndual  as  more  laportsot  than 
the  etate.  but  becaoee  It  is  right  In  the  sense 
of  seeking  justtos  and  fair  plar.  and  bernu5«> 
tt  kM  a  Borml  IHwmIs 


^^^  ation  m  keepine  wUh 

**•  spirit  of  rHigkm  and  the  eternal  truths 
which  It  teaches 

I  do  not  f*T  that  we  should  Ignore  our 
weaknesses  for  that  would  be  a  bar  to  prog- 
ress But  In  this  ccmfused  period  of  history 
the  Ume  has  come  for  us  to  aflrm  the  frood 
In  our  exper-.ence  as  Americana,  for  there  Is 
so  much  m  :i  fcB-  us  to  be  proud  and  thank- 
ful for  without  any  dlstcrtitm  of  the  facts. 

The  United  States  does  not  stand  still. 
IMther  does  it  stand  on  Its  head  It  Is  mor- 
lag  forward  en  iu  own  two  fee:  all  of  the 
Ume. 

There  Is  no  room  in  this  country  for  thcec 
who  would  make  \::*  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
past  or  take  us  off  the  main  hlf^hvav  on  a 
detour  that  leads  to  the  end  of  communism. 
In  the  words  of  that  wiae  elder  statcaman« 
Bernard  Baruch.  and  I  quote     -In  the  dla- 
cusion   of  scademic  freed^^n.  I   be?  you   to 
re.'nember  that   thoa*  vno  accept   the'  Cc.m- 
munlst  docrr:r.e  n:-j.=t  also  accept  the  Com- 
munist diacipilr.e.     They    may    not    derlate 
titmk  the  line.     In   democracy,  we  object   to 
tka  lightest  uiterferenoe  w.ih  the  freedom 
of  opposiuon;  with  the  ri^hi  of  InvesUgauon, 
wlrh  researches  irto  truth;  or  w;th  conclu- 
sions freely  arrived  at.    But  we.  as  a  country, 
reserve  the  right  to  prohibit  leaching  that 
Is  subversive,  that  is  dcstrvtc'.ive  of  our  form 
and  splri;  of  government.     We  hold  there  Is 
no    academic    freedom    for    those    who    are 
compelled  to  take  orders  from  non-Ameri- 
can sourcM,  bosUle  vd  the  spirit  of  our  very 
existence      We  refuse  to  surrender  the  right 
of  self-preserratlon  " 

Self-preaerratioQ  means  food,  shelter, 
clothing.  }ob«.  educaUon.  and  health  service! 
It  means  these  a. -.d  ma.'? y  more.  Put  them  aU 
together  and  you  find  them  rooted  In  home, 
a  mans  own  home  that  is  more  Imp'jrtant  to 
blm  than  any  fuehrer,  duce.  or  commu*ar. 

Take  the  average  American— Mr  John  Q. 
Public.  He  is  ot..y  &  iniie  g-uy.  but  he  is 
Icoependent  and  he  does  his  own  ihlr^king. 
And  he  U  the  one  stubborn  fact  against 
wh;ch  all  the  G^m-iiunat  blanduhmeiits 
hate  CO  effect. 

In  the  Kremlin  they  keep  the  lights  bum- 
Ing  late  at  nuht  tryin/  Uj  figure  f  me  way 
to  pull  the  «ool  aver  his  e-.es  But  they 
acheme  In  vain.  Ui.  Average  Americ-An  has  a 
home  t.^iat  U  hla,  pr^Aectcd  Irom  unwar- 
ranted search  or  seizure.  Whether  he  owrj 
It  o-  renu  It,  tnU  home  U  his  castle  where 
his  lamliy  comes  first.  When  the  swindler 
eaued  comniUnis.Ta  raps  m  hU  do^w  and 
asks  hJm  Uj  kbandcjn  thU  .^aven  for  the 
stotkade  exist<r;.ce  of  an  Uon-curtala  ilaie 


Mr  America  gives  his  uninvited  visitor  the 
bcx.-'t  accompanied  by  no  uncertain  language. 
Our  GoTernment.  expreaalng  the  will  of  Its 
pr.  r.e  Is  engaged  In  a  large-scale  program  to 
prfver.t  the  expansion  of  Oonuniintjit  power 
m  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  conjunct i,n 
with  ether  free  nations,  we  are  emplosing 
economic,  political,  military,  and  psycholog- 
ic?.: ntethods  to  halt  aggression. 

But  the  citadel  of  our  strength.  In  terms 
of  production  and  morale.  Is  here  at  home  In 
the  United  States  and  in  the  millions  of  In- 
dirlduai  homes  which  make  up  this  larger 
one. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  miracle  that  Is 
America. 

Decent  homes  and  the  better  home  life 
that  :s  encouraged  by  them  la  the  key  to 
cur  strength.  So  it  behooves  us  to  work  for 
a  better  framework  for  living  both  for  our 
Individual  selves  and  for  others. 

This  Is  what  the  Communists  fear  above 
all  For  they  cannot  undermine  or  divide 
a  great  neighborhood  of  freemen  whose 
dwellings  and  the  spirit  within  them  repre- 
sent the  proud  achievement  of  human  be- 
ings, husbands,  wives,  and  children,  rather 
than  the  impersonal  products  of  an  unfeel- 
ing state. 

Six  years  ago  this  past  week  the  Allied 
forces  stormed  ashore  in  Normandy  In  one  of 
the  most  difficult  military  operations  of  all 
time.  The  beach  where  they  first  went  In, 
under  withering  fire,  has  been  given  a  new 
and  typical  American  name — Omah.i.  As 
such.  It  will  be  forever  known,  when  men 
speak  of  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Thousands  of  young  Americans  died  to 
make  that  landing  possible  and  to  foHcw  It 
up  with  the  sweeping  victory  that  liberated 
most  of  Europe,  as  their  fathers  and  uncles 
fought  and  sacrificed  over  the  same  French 
countryside  so  far  from  home  In  the  years 
1317  and  1918  of  this  troubled  century. 

Why'    Just  for  the  savage  lust  to  destroy 
to  conquer? 
No. 

These  men  were  next-door  neighbors  ot 
ours.  They  only  a5ked  for  the  chance  to 
work  and  to  rear  families  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
But  when  alien  forces  gathered  power  and 
endangered  their  way  of  life,  these  men  went 
forth  to  fight  In  defer^se  of  their  human 
rights. 

They  yearned  for  the  end  of  battle  so  that 
they  could  return  to  their  beloved  homes. 

These  men  had  faith,  which  Is  belief  la 
the  unseen. 

We  are  trying  to  vindicate  their  faith.  Just 
as  succeeding  generations  will  do  better  be- 
ca'ose  of  the  faith  that  they  will  Inherit 
from  us. 

The  city  of  Lynn  la  to  be  commended  for 
conveying  the  lou  In  this  development  for 
the  nommal  sum  of  »10  to  cover  the  cost  of 
recording  and  of  drawing  up  each  deed.  The 
city  dug  the  cellars  and  laid  the  foundations 
and  built  the  streets,  thereby  encouraging 
the  veterans  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  build- 
ing their  own  homes. 

This  u  truly  a  veterans'  vUlage.  because 
it  houses  lia  completed  single  dwelling 
units,  occupied  by  men  and  women  who 
gave  distinguished  service  to  their  country. 

Here  they  are  starting  out  on  a  new  and 
hjjppier  chapter  of  their  lives,  devoting 
themaelves  to  the  God -given  task  of  being 
go.xl  cltuens  and  gfjod  neighbors. 

And  as  their  children  grow  up.  and  are 
askwl  where  they  live  they  will  be  proud  to 
say  that  they  come  from  Veterans'  Village 
whose  Btreeu  are  dedicated  to  the  memory 
cf  heroes  who  died  to  give  all  of  us  another 
ard  a  finer  opportunity. 

Purdon,  Thorpe,  Feid,  Farrell.  Moffett 
Keelar.  Starrett.  Curran.  and  Coyle_to  their' 
Ur.ax^n^  s^u-it  we  o«er  ihta  fervent  prayer: 


•"You  have  won  a  far  greater  victory  than 
that  of  any  battle.  For  you  have  strength- 
ened us  In  the  determination  to  work  for 
that  pe.ice  and  security  for  which  you  sacri- 
ficed. We  are  not  only  protecting  the  homes 
of  the  land  you  loved;  we  are  building  the 
ones  you  dreamed  of.  In  your  name,  so  that 
your  last  wish  will  come  true.  Rest  in  peace, 
for  you  have  won  a  better  chance  for  all  the 
children  of  our  United  States." 

To  this  we  dedicate  Veterans'  Village  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city 
of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  of  this  brave,  new  world. 

The  pro£:ram  was  as  follows: 
Flag  raising. 

National  Anthem Soloist 

Prances  Han  Wilson 

Invocation Rev.  John  F.  Mulhn.  S  T  D. 

Band  selection. ..Wm   P.  Connery,  Jr..  Post  6 
American  Legion  Band 
Master  of  ceremonies 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Costln.  Jr. 

Introduction  by  Charles  T.  Gagnon.  presi- 
dent, Veterans  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

Introduction  of  M.  Henry  Wall,  general 
chairman  of  centennial  committee,  by 
Thomas  P.  Costln,  Jr. 

R^'n^arlfs Mayor  Stuart   A.  Tan- 
Band  selection. 

Remarks... Hon.  Albert  Cole 

Band  selection. 

Rem  rks.. Senator  Charles  V.  Hogan 

Remarks.. John  J.  Cavanagh 

Band  selection. 

Prayer  for  the  dead.. Rabbi  Samuel  Zaltchlk 

Hymn. 

Principal  address Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane 

Naving  of  deceased 

Master  of  ceremonies 
Ruffle  of  drums. 

Firing  of  volley post  291 

A-nerican  Legion  drUl  team 
Taps  In  fade-out. 

Unveiling  of  plaque.. .Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lani 
Benediction Rev,  Richard  Sweetser 


Biggest  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
Include  the  forty-ninth  article  by  Mr 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country; 

BiGczsT  Stoht 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Maxim  Litvlnov  was  not  permitted  to  walta 
In   and   out   of    Washington,   back    in    1933 
wlthou.  some  patriots  doing  their  very  level* 
best  to  prevent  his  victory  over  civilization. 

Even  up  to  the  very  last  minute,  there 
was  official  opposition  to  the  United  States 
granting  diplomatic  status  to  the  Soviet 
monarchy. 

One  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  indeed  ha 
sacrificed  his  chances  of  advancement  In  the 
struggle,  was  Robert  F.  Kelley,  then  head 
Of  the  State  Department's  Division  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs. 

Litvlnov  had  a  week  of  trouble  from  Koney 
before  the  steamroller  finally  went  through 


and    recognition    was    officially    announced 
November    16. 

I  well  remember  interviewing  Kelley  In 
those  last  days. 

He  was  an  ordinarily  polly-mannered  citi- 
zen, a  career  diplomat  of  the  most  correct 
style,  of  courFe,  and  above  all  faithful  to  his 
oath  and  duty. 

As  the  trap  was  closing.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  might  blow  up  and  really  tell  the  inside 
story  of  the  seething,  desperate  struggle 
within  the  wp.lls  that  everybody  outride  knew 
about  but  nobody  inside  would  confirm. 

He  never  did.  The  m.ost  I  ever  got  out 
of  him  was  a  single  line  of  thought,  re- 
peated over  and  over.     It  was  this: 

•'Go  back  to  first  principles.  Secretary 
Hvghes  laid  them  down  in  1920.  They  are 
still  good  Win  the  Soviet  guaranty  and 
demonstrate  they  have  met  the  tests  Mr. 
Hughes  set  up?" 

That's  all  he  ever  said,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  down  to  this  day,  to  any- 
body e.xecept  his  superiors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  v.as  totally  buttoned  up 
to  everybody  else,  mores  the  pity. 

In  the  years  since.  I  have  never  overlooked 
a  chance  to  learn  what  was  really  happening 
on  the  Inside  between  the  professloiial  diplo- 
mats Kelley  represented  and  the  gilded  ama- 
teurs who  were  so  sure  they  knew  better. 

The  rum  of  the  story  Is  that  Kelley  put 
In  the  official  files  his  declaration  that  Soviet 
promises  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  on. 

He  foretold  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  get 
anything  out  of  Lltvinoff  he  wanted  m  the 
way  of  promise  but  that  pwr'ormance  would 
be  otherwise. 

He  was  a  marked  man  from  then  on. 
Many  were  the  circuses  and  the  world-rang- 
ing adventures  of  the  State  Department  in 
the  Rioosevelt  dynasties,  to  follow.  But 
Kelley  was  condemned  to  serve  out  his  time 
In   comparative   oblivion. 

I  know  another  man  who  Is  .still  on  active 
service,  so  I  have  to  withhold  his  name  to 
save  him   further   hara.ssment. 

His  crime  was  that  he  pointed  out,  and  re- 
fuspd  to  stop  pointing  out,  that  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  Soviet  promises  had  never  balanced 
and  never  would  and  for  that  matter  never 
could,  unless  communism  and  all  its  works 
were  utterly  abandoned. 

Fin<\lly,  Constantin  Oumansky,  who  was  by 
then  the  Soviet  Ambassador  here,  said: 

"You  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind. 
If  you  Will  only  follow  my  lead  in  the  State 
Department.  I  will  see  that  your  career  is 
gre.it.  But  keep  this  up  and  you  will  be 
ruined." 

That,  from  a  Communist  Russian  racket- 
eer, to  a  hijih  officer  of  the  United  States. 

The  man  whose  name  I  must  not  use.  was  a 
patriot  and  he  spit  in  Oumansky's  eye,  almost 
literally.  Result:  his  name  was  blackened 
iKJth   In   public   and   in   private. 

People  who  are  new  at  the  inside  study 
of  communism's  influence  In  our  United 
States  Government  may  not  be'iieve  that 
story,  may  think  it  exaggerated,  may  think  it 
somehow  misses  being  just  what  It  Is.  They 
are  wrong. 

You  either  played  it  the  Russian  way,  or 
you  were  thrown  cut  of  the  game. 

The  case  of  Robert  F  Kelley  Is  symbolic  of 
the  whole.  He  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last. 
American  to  be  punished  with  all  the  deaths 
of  tea  thousand  cuts  that  can  come  to  a 
governmental  officer  who  Insists  on  stating 
the  facts  about  Russia  on  paper  for  the  of- 
ficial file. 

Oh,  yes,  I  must  add  some  social  notes  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  recognition  proceedings. 
The  cClclal  published  record  of  the  occasion 
lists  guests  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  luncheon  for 
Utvlncff  on  November  8,  1933. 

All  cf  the  guests  are  cbvlous  and  easily 
accountable  except  two.  the  Honorable  Dean 
G  Acheson  and  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Jr. 


Acheson  at  that  time  was  a  mere  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and,  as  Roosevelt 
described  him,  "a  bit  of  a  lightweight." 
Morgenthau  was  nothing  but  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  What  business 
did  they  have  there?  Answer:  They  were  the 
agents  of  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter. 


RFC  Has  Rendered  ai  Ootstandkg  Loaa 
Service  to  American  Busbeis;  Its  Op- 
erations Have  Not  Cost  the  American 
Taxpayers  One  Penny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or   /.i.^EAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJlPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  was 
created  by  the  Congress  in  1932.  and  in 
the  approximately  18  years  of  its  exist- 
ence It  has  made  loans  to  practically 
every  type  of  American  business. 

That  the  RFC  has  been  successful  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  has  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  $308,000,000  as  dividends 
on  its  operations.  It  is  one  Government 
enterprise  that  has  never  cost  the  tax- 
payers one  cent. 

The  RFC  has  made  thousands  of  loans 
to  small  businesses  that  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  credit.  These  busine.sses, 
most  of  them  going  concerns  at  this  mo- 
ment, are  making  a  fine  contribution  to 
our  way  of  life.  They  are  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  our  people. 

I  include  a  very  able  and  concise  state- 
ment on  the  RFC  recently  made  by  Hon. 
Harley  Uise  to  a  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  your  committee  the  lending 
operations  of  the  RFC. 

The  RFC  was  created  by  th.  Congress  In 
1932.  Since  then  it  has  made  loans  to  prac- 
tically every  segment  of  business  and  com- 
merce and  has  realized  In  connection  with 
Its  operations  a  net  profit  of  approximately 
$560,000,000.  This  figrure  takes  into  consid- 
eration deductiOTis  of  salaries.  Interest,  and 
ether  operating  expenses  since  1932  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  non-income-producing  serv- 
ices rendered  Am.erican  enterprises,  and 
reserves  for  losses  of  approximately  $1C0.- 
COO.OOO.  From  the  profit  realized  by  the 
Corporation  we  have  paid  $308,736,740  to  the 
Treastiry  as  dividends.  In  addition  we  have 
returned  $400,000,000  of  our  original  »500,- 
OOO.OOO  capital  to  the  Treasury.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Corporation  have  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  single  penny. 

The  statute  under  which  the  RFC  acts 
at  the  present  time  authorizes  loans  "to  aid 
in  financing  agrlculttire.  commerce,  and  In- 
dustry, to  encourage  small  business,  to  help 
in  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of 
the  country,  and  to  assist  In  promoting 
m?.xlmum  employment  and  production." 

After  extensive  hearings  the  Buck  com- 
mittee Issued  Its  report  with  particular 
emphasis,  and  properly,  that  loans  should 
be  in  the  public  interest.  The  committee 
was  unable  to  Indicate  precisely  what  loans 
would  t>e,  as  a  matter  of  policy  In  the  public 
interest.  The  loan  to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co.  was  used  as  an  erample  of  one  t^lrg 
clearly  In  the  public  Interest,  although  the 


committee  reports  states,  "In  other  ca^es, 
especially  in  the  smaller  loans,  the  Interest 
of  the  public  will  not  be  so  clear.  •  •  • 
In  the  last  analysis  the  determination  of 
wliether  or  not  a  particular  loan  will  serve 
the  public  Interest,  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion cf  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation." 
No  significant  changes  were  made  in  the 
Senate  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
except  that  In  the  statement  of  purpcwes 
for  which  leans  should  be  made,  the  House 
inserted  the  language  "to  encourage  small 
business."  It  is  obvious.  In  view  of  this  his- 
tory, that  the  Congress  believed  that  loans 
made  to  small -business  enterprises  are  in 
the  public  Interest. 

RFC  considers  that  an  eligible  business 
enterprise  is  one  which  is  privately  owned 
and  operated  for  a  prcflt  and  engaged  In 
the  production,  distribution,  or  sale  of  goods 
or  the  furnishing  of  services.  There  are  cer- 
tain types  of  enterprises,  however,  to  which 
the  Corporation  does  not  makes  loans  such 
as  concerns  engaged  in  radio  and  television 
broadca.stln?.  the  production  of  movies,  or 
enterprises  publishing  newspaper  and  period- 
icals for  the  reason  that  the  Corporation 
does  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  In  a  position 
to  exercise  control  over  or  Influence,  even 
Indirectly,  concerns  having  an  editorial 
policy  or  which  are  engaged  in  disseminat- 
ing news. 

■We  believe  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Corporation  assist  all  eligible 
businesses,  especially  small  enterprises, 
within  the  limitations  and  intent  of  the  act 
and  we  undertake  to  do  so.  The  possibility 
of  financial  assistance  through  normal  chan- 
nels on  reasonable  term-s  Is  carefully  ex- 
plored in  all  cases  before  a  loan  Is  approved. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  all  the  busi- 
ness loans  authorized  by  the  RFC  during  the 
past  2  years  have  been  in  amounts  of  $100,- 
000  or  less.  In  this  regard  special  attention 
is  given  to  applications  filed  by  small  busi- 
nesses. Approximately  8,000  to  lO.CCO  such 
enterprises  e.ich  month  seek  the  RFC's  ad- 
vice and  assistance  Every  effort  is  made 
by  the  Corporation  to  find  a  sound  solution 
to  these  business  problems.  Applications 
which  are  not  approved  in  the  agencies  are 
carefully  studied  by  the  Small  Btisiness  Di- 
vision of  the  Washington  office. 

Loans  made  by  the  Corporation  to  small 
businesses  have  aided  concerns  In  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  In  almost  every  type  of 
commercial  enterprise.  We  presented  to  this 
committee,  under  date  of  May  8,  summary 
cf  loans  made,  to  all  classes  of  industry  by 
States  It  disclosed  that  9,578  loans  In  a 
total  amount  cf  $981,779,311  were  approved 
from  January  1,  1948,  through  March  31, 
1950.  This  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation  speaks  for  Itself. 

In  addition.  RFC  by  using  its  personnel 
trained  in  the  solution  of  business  prcblems 
can  often  render  material  assistance  to  small 
businesses  by  determining  the  crux  of  par- 
ticular problems  relating  to  management, 
operations,  and  accounting.  Suggestions  are 
made  for  possible  solutions  to  the  problems 
and  sources  are  Indicated  from  which  expert 
technical  and  consulting  assistance  can  be 
drawn.  We  feel  that  the  aid  given  to  small 
business  has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  country  and 
has  materially  contributed  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

The  btisinesa  loan  program  of  the  RFC 
during  the  reconversion  period  following 
World  War  II  substantially  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and  helped 
check  the  downward  cycle  such  &3  occtirrcd 
after  World  W^ar  I.  In  three  periods  of  our 
economic  life — depression,  war.  and  reconver- 
sion— this  Corporation  has  played  a  major 
part. 

Since  the  RFC  has  been  in  existence  53.823 
K-ans  in  the  amount  of  t J. 235. 150.000  haT« 
been  authorized  to  business  enterprises.     Ot 
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buraK^— •I.Mt.Oi.OOO  U  th««c  lo«as  bAV« 
b«vn  rvpMUd. 

At  the  pr*ii*nt  time  tbw«  »r*  outstAiKllng 
6  344  d.rcct  R?C  butln—i  k»ns  h*Ting  «  dol- 
lar Amount  of  •&SS8704)00.  Also  thfr«  ar« 
outctandliiff  ft.047  biMlncM  lo«rj  m  vhich  the 
RFC  parucipawa  muh  banks.  Thesr  parUd- 
pattoo  loans  aggregate  $l2*.81b.0OO 

An  Important  eontrlbuucm  to  tht  eco- 
IKWUC  atattUirr  of  ttw>  country  has  been  and 
!•  •nil  bilot  made  by  the  RFC  through  the 
enancUd  Malatanc*  which  tt  provides  to 
8:ate«.  conatlM.  munldpaliUes  and  other 
public  aeenr:e«  toa^ard  teMMlttg  proJ«Cta» 
such  as  vater  works  aewar  ayaliiw.  trvoMpat- 
tatton  facilitlea.  bospitala.  bridges.  ttinneU. 
itrainajt  facUtttea.  trnfcatior.  wcrlu,  airporta, 
cnlltpa  ilnrmnnrlr  t  docks  and  s  host  cf  other 
projMta  undertaken  by  Statca  and  local  goY- 
•mmenu.  lil<.»t  of  tikwa  worth- while  proj- 
ecu  bate  been  ooastnacted  In  small  com- 
munltiea  which  pivrtoualy  had  been  tinable 
to  obtain  creflii  and  lar?e  fHv;ects  hare  been 
undertaken  and  oooipieted  which  at  the  time 
could  not  be  llnazkced  by  the  sale  of  bonds  In 
the  open  auufcct.  This  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  not  only  with  great  benefit  locally, 
btit  on  a  self -supporting  and  profitable  basis 
as  far  as  this  Corporation  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned 

There  are  certain  area^  of  the  Nation  at 
the  present  time  which  are  clasaified  as  being 
In  distress  eo  nomically.  Other  areas  are 
expar.ding  beyond  the  abiluy  of  financial  in- 
stitutions to  keep  pace  wita  developments. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  credit  is  therefore  the 
result  of  conditions  and  through  our  31 
loan  agencies  we  endeavor  to  render  In 
cooperation  vith  banks  and  other  lending 
Institutions  financial  aid  intended  to  assist 
In  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country.  By  maintaining  production  and  em- 
ployment we  help  sustain  the  constimer  pur- 
chasing power  of  tha  Nation  In  conformity 
vlth  the  law  and  intent  of  Congress.    * 

The  eaerclse  of  RFCs  authority  affects  di- 
rectly or  touches  Indirectly  many  fields  of 
endeavor  and  :r.tere«t.  In  fulfll'.ing  its  statu- 
tory reaponslbility  the  Corporation  has  been 
CTlUclzed  for  being  too  liberal  by  some 
and  for  being  too  ccnservauve  by  others. 
SoixM  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Corporauon  is  not  Justified  since  the  cause 
for  »ts  creation  namely,  a  national  depres- 
sion cf  great  magnitude,  no  longer  exists.  On 
the  other  hand  several  bills  are  now  pending 
In  Ctongress  to  broaden  and  liberalize  our 
lending  authority.  Our  daily  contacts  with 
applicants  mdlc&te  a  need  for  a  continuance 
of  the  service  of  RFC  m  supplementing  credit 
from  private  sources. 


Presideirt     Trmmaa'i     Ad<lreii     Before 
Better  Biuiiicss  Bureaiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Txxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREKEHTATIVES 

Moyiday,  June  12.  1950 

Ut.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  President  before  a  dinner  of  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washingtco.  D.  C.  June  6.  1950: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
jMrtuAity  to  talk  to  a  group  of  b-jsineaamen 
from  all  over  the  country.  I  want  to  eon- 
gratulata  thoae  prize  winners,  and  I  want  to 

congratulate  thoae  who  awtirdr-d  the  prizes. 
It  cc.nalnly  u  a  step  in  the  right  directioa 


fi>r  the  welfare  of  business  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  counUy.  I  am  particularly  happy 
to  meet  and  talk  with  a  group  of  this  kind. 
»hich  Is  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tions between  business  and  the  public.  It  la 
ImpKirtant  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
have  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
t>etween  business  and  the  public  which  busi- 
ngs serves. 

It  IS  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  better  busi- 
ness bureaus.  I  understand,  to  help  create 
thit  kind  of  relationship.  And  I  think  they 
have  gone  at  It  In  the  right  way.  Your 
bureaus  have  not  relied  on  propaganda  ex- 
toUing  the  virtues  of  business.  They  have 
gone  to  work  to  clean  out  the  shady  areas 
In  the  commercial  world.  They  have  set  out 
to  give  real  meaning  to  their  slogan:  "Pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  public  Interest" — prl- 
Tate  enterprise  in  the  public  Interest. 

Some  people  talk  ICHiglngly  about  the  good 
old  days  of  business.  They  tend  to  forget 
that  business  in  those  go«>d  old  days  was 
often  marred  by  fraud,  false  advertising,  and 
other  sharp  practices.  I  think  these  better 
business  bureaus  have  made  a  wonderful 
contribution  in  virtually  removing  that  old 
English  common  law  phrase  "caveat  emptor." 

Business  in  the  old  days  did  not  have  the 
ethical  standards  which  It  has  now.  The 
growth  of  high  standards  for  business  haa 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  better  business 
bureaus.  In  this  way,  you  men  gathered 
here  have  done  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  slogan  of  this 
organization,  "Private  enterprise  In  the  pub- 
lic interest."  would  not  have  been  popular 
among  businessmen.  They  would  have  re- 
sisted It  as  vigorously,  if  not  quite  as  bluntly, 
as  old  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  did  when  he  said: 
■  The  public  be  damned."  We  have  come 
a  long  way  since  that  time.  The  tycoons  of 
those  days  believed  In  the  right  of  business 
to  mle  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
believed  In  the  divine  right  of  business  In 
the  same  way  that  men  used  to  believe  in  the 
divme  right  of  kings. 

But  the  belief  in  the  dlvme  right  of  busi- 
ness was  completely  discredited  by  the  great 
depression,  and  It  has  never  come  back.  To- 
day, people  know  that  no  single  group  has 
the  right  to  rule  the  whole  community.  We 
know  that  all  our  major  groups — business, 
agriculture,  and  labor — must  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

The  prosperity  of  business  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  the  wage 
earner.  They  are  its  customers.  And  if  Its 
customers  are  having  hard  times,  business 
will  siiffer.  Nobody  knows  that  any  better 
than  I  do.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  busi- 
ness, therefore,  to  see  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  other  groups  Is  kept  up.  That 
Is  a  very  simple  truth,  but  It  has  taken  soma 
of  our  citizens  a  long  time  to  learn  it.  Some 
of  them  have  not  learned  It  yet.  But  most 
of  tis  have,  and  as  a  result  our  whole  national 
economy  is  healthier  and  sounder. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  learn- 
ing that  private  enterprise  must  serve  the 
public  Interest,  we  have  been  learning  that 
action  by  the  Government  Is  necessary  at 
times  to  help  make  the  private-enterprise 
cystem  work. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  charges  lately  alvjut  Government  Inter- 
ference with  business,  about  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  free-enterprise  system,  and  about 
creeping  socialism.  In  short,  you  have  been 
bearing  that  the  Government  is  doing  every- 
thing poesibla  to  wreck  every  Industry  in 
the  cfjuntry. 

Nothu.g  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  record  shows  that  the  Government 
action  In  recent  years  haa  been  tha  salva- 
tion of  private  enterprise. 

All  you  have  to  do  la  to  remember  the 
eondltiuna  In  1932  and  compare  them  with 
conditions  today.  In  1832  the  private-enter- 
prise system  was  clcse  to  collapse  There 
waa    real    danger    then    that    the    American 


people  might  turn  to  some  other  system. 
The  private-enterprise  system  was  In  dan- 
ger because  It  was  falling  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people.  The  only  way  to  preserve  the 
private-enterprise  system  was  to  make  It 
work.  That  Is  what  we  have  been  doing 
since  1932. 

But  how  successful  have  we  been?  Let 
us  look  at  the  record. 

Private  enterprise  today  Is  strong  and 
flourishing.  Industrial  production  Is  three 
times  what  It  was  In  1932.  Corporate  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  lost  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
in  1932.  Today  corporate  profits,  after 
taxes— after  taxes— are  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $18,000,000,000  a  year.  That  very  same 
condition  could  prevaU  today  with  the  Gov- 
ernment If  the  men  responsible  for  our  tax 
policy  were  realistic  and  would  meet  changed 
conditions  in  the  world  as  we  must  meet 
those  conditions. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  still 
dont  believe  that  the  poUcies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  anything  to  do  with  our 
present  prosperity.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
story  I  heard  on  my  recent  nonpoUtlcal  trip. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  rock-ribbed  old 
gentleman  of  a  political  persuasion  shall  we 
say  somewhat  different  from  mine.  One  of 
his  friends  asked  him  what  man  to  vote  for 
for  President  In  1952. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  vote  for 
Dewey." 

"Dewey!"  said  the  friends.    "Why  Dewey?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  voted  for  nim  the  last 
two  times.  In  1944  and  in  1948,  and  business 
has  never  been  so  good  as  it  is  today." 

My  own  belief  Is  that  the  Government  la 
entitled  to  part  of  the  credit  for  the  good 
times  we  are  enjoying.  I  also  believe  that 
business  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  so  are  labor 
and  agriculture.  I  think  the  great  lesson  »• 
have  learned  is  that  we  can  all  work  together 
for  our  mutual  benefit — that  each  of  us  has  a 
proper  part  to  play  In  keeping  our  economy 
strong   and    healthy. 

Our  whole  economy  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  progress  which  the  Government  haa 
followed  during  the  last  17  years.  This  pro- 
gram has  Included  such  measures  as  loans 
to  business,  bank  deposit  Insurance,  and 
regulation  of  security  markets.  It  has  In- 
cluded old-age  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, minimum  wages,  slum  clearance,  and 
low-rent  housing.  It  has  included  resource 
development  and  progressive  agricultural 
legislation.  Such  measures  as  these  hav« 
given  stability  to  the  economy,  they  hava 
broadened  the  distribution  of  purchasing 
power,  and  they  have  provided  an  economic 
climate  In  which  private  enterprise  can  and 
does  flourish. 

All  thl."»  has  been  accomplished  In  the  face 
of  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  campaign 
of  propaganda  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  Tills  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
directed  against  the  Government  action  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  has  been  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  their  Government.  It  has  tried  to 
frighten  the  people  away  from  using  the 
powers  of  the  Government  for  their  own 
good.  Tear  after  year.  It  has  asserted  that 
the  policies  we  were  following  would  lead 
straight  to  disaster. 

Why,  Just  the  other  morning  I  saw  In  one 
of  otir  local  morning  papers  that  the  steel 
Industry  was  proceeding  at  101  percent  of 
Its  capacity,  and  that  the  country  was  going 
to  hell  because  they  just  couldn't  do  that. 
This  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
backed  by  enormous  amounts  of  money. 
But  It  has  failed.  It  has  failed  to  shatter 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  failed  to  terrify  business- 
men or  dampen  their  courage  and  initiative. 
It  has  failed  because  it  was  essentially 
false.  The  plain  fact,  evident  to  every  citi- 
zen. Is  that  the  jxillcles  we  have  been  follow- 
ing have  led  not  to  disaster,  but  to  progress 
and  prosijenty. 


In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  campaign  of 
propaganda  is  being  stepped  up  this  year. 
You  know  why.  of  course.  They  still  don't 
believe  in  1948.  We  are  all  being  deluded 
with  It.  There  are  books,  and  columns,  and 
advertisements,  and  pamphlets,  and  broad- 
cast.-?.  and  chain  letters,  all  telling  us  that 
the  Republic  is  in  peril,  and  that  we  are  on 
the  last  mile,  that  socialism  lies  Just  ahead. 

The  funny  thing  Is  that  this  has  all  been 
said  before.  The  current  campaign  Is  al- 
most exactly  like  the  campaign  of  the  old 
Liberty  League,  back  in  1935  and  1936.  I 
was  in  that  campaign,  too,  by  the  viay.  It 
uses  the  same  old  slogans,  the  same  old 
8ca rewords,  and  the  same  old  falsehoods. 
The  only  difference  is  that  It  sounds  even 
more  foolish  now  than  it  did   14  years  ago. 

On  my  recent  nonpolitlcal  trip.  I  noticed 
very,  very  little  wTeckage  and  ruin  around 
the  country.  I  saw  no  grass  growing  In  the 
streets.  Instead,  I  saw  Industrious,  huid- 
worklng  citizens,  happy  homes,  new  busi- 
nesses, growing  communities.  I  visited  a 
part  of  the  country  that  has  experienced  a 
phenomenal  expansion  and  development  In 
the  last  10  years — due  In  larg^e  measure  to 
the  constructive  policies  relatin><  to  natural 
resources  and  agriculture  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  following.  I  did  not  find 
Bcclaiism.  I  found  a  tremendous  increase  of 
normal,  American  business  enterprise. 

When  I  saw  these  things,  I  thought  of 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  In 
this  country  In  recent  years.  We  liave  wit- 
nessed developments  that  make  the  out- 
cries of  the  old  Liberty  League,  and  Its  pres- 
ent-day imitators,  completely  ridiculous. 
We  have  proved  that  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people.  We  have  proved  that  the  ma- 
jor groups  In  our  country  can  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all. 

In  the  early  1930's  our  farmers  were  over- 
V  helmed  by  debt  and  despair.  Today,  we 
have  the  most  productive  and  prosperous 
agriculture  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  1930  s  our  labor.unlon  move- 
ment was  struggling  for  recognition.  Today, 
It  Is  the  largest  movement  cf  free  trade 
unioiis  In  the  world,  with  a  recognized  place 
and  responsibility  in  the  councils  cf  the 
Nation. 

In  1932  our  svstem  of  business  enterprise 
was  under  attack  and  uncertain  of  lis  own 
future.  Today,  it  is  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

If  you  want  this  picture  in  a  nutshell — 
cur  national  output  in  1932  was  less  than 
$60,000,000,000.  Today,  it  Is  more  than  $-63,- 
COO.OGO.OCO. 

Since  1932  this  country  has  progressed  not 
toward  socialism,  but  toward  greater  pros- 
perity and  freedom  for  all.  The  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  for  the  good  cf 
all  has  not  led  to  regimentation.  Instead. 
It  has  released  what  Woodrow  Wilson  called, 
and  I  quote:  "the  splendid  energies  of  a 
great  people  who  think  for  theihselves.*' 

And  In  this  period  we  have  learned  an- 
other great  lesson.  We  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  in  our 
expanding  economy.  We  have  learned  that 
if  our  economy  continues  to  exoand  there  is 
room  for  the  legitimate  activities  and  am- 
bitions cf  us  all. 

This  lesson,  too.  knocks  the  props  cut  from 
under  the  arguments  of  the  reactionaries, 
because  their  arguments  are  the  arguments 
of  defeatism.  They  are  based  upon  a  narrow 
vision  of  the  future — upon  a  belief  in  a 
static    and    shrinking    economy. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  examples. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  BC<'laI 
security  was  opposed  by  the  private  Insur- 
ance companies,  because  they  believed  that 
it  would  take  business  away  from  them. 
Just  the  oppooite  has  proved  to  t>e  the  case. 
The  social  Insurance  maintained  by  th» 
Government  Was  been  a  spu.'  and  a  stimulus 
to  the   private  insurance   tuiiness.     Today, 


there  are  65.000,000  more  private  insurance 
policies  than  there  were  in  1936 — a  50  per- 
cent Increase. 

Take  another  example — the  private  power 
companies  opposed  the  b'llldlng  of  hydro- 
electric facilities  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  1  want  to  say  to  you  that  If  those  hy- 
droelectric facilities  had  not  been  built  on 
the  Columbia  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers,  we 
would  have  lest  this  war.  They  said  that 
the  Government  dams  would  put  the  private 
companies  out  of  business.  But  Just  the  op- 
posite has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Low-ccst 
public  power  has  helped  to  broaden  the 
power  market  and  encourage  industrial 
growth.  Tnls  has  meant  bigger  markets  lor 
the  private  power  companies,  and  they  have 
Increafed  their  capacity  from  32.000.000  to 
50.OCO.COO  kilowatts  since  1933 — nearly  a  60- 
percent  Increase. 

Today  we  have  learned  that  the.se  Gov- 
ernment activities — such  as  social  Insurance 
and  hydroelectric  development— do  not 
harm  business.  Instead,  they  increa.se  the 
v,eallh  of  all.  and  In  that  way  they  Increase 
the  opportunities  of  ail  business. 

We  have  an  expanding  economy  now.  We 
must  continue  to  have  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. Every  year  sees  a  larger  population  of 
the  United  States.  As  our  population  In- 
creases, our  needs  increase. 

Furthermore,  our  industry  and  agriculture 
can  and  should  produce  more  abundantly 
every  year.  New  inventions,  new  machines, 
new  methods  constantly  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  Industry.  With  these 
Increases  In  productivity,  the  real  wages  of 
our  workers  can  and  should  Increase.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  buy  more  and  to  lead 
better  lives.  To  satisfy  their  needs  will  re- 
quire more  business  investment  and  more 
new  independent   businesses  every  year. 

I  have  recently  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress certain  measures  that  will  help  to 
channel  more  private  capital  into  sm.aller 
enterprises  and  new  Investments.  These 
measures  will  help  our  economy  to  main- 
tain a  constant  and  steady  rate  of  growth. 

Congresiional  hearings  are  beginning  next 
week  on  legislation  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
posals. I  very  much  hope  tlie  legislation  will 
be  passed  before  the  Congress  goes  home. 
It  will  mean  a  let  to  several  million  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  and  to  the 
people  who  are  working  for  them. 

There  are  some  politicians  and  commen- 
tators who  have  been  making  fun  of  the 
idea  that  our  economy  has  to  grow  con- 
tinually. They  have  been  calling  it  unreal- 
istic and  foolish.  But  tt  doesn't  appear  fool- 
ish  to  responsible  leaders  of  business  and 
labor.  The  General  Motors  Corp. — not  neces- 
sarily a  New  Deal  organization — and  the 
United  Automobile  Wcrkers  recently  signed 
a  collective  bargaining  contract  for  a  5-year 
period,  providing  regular  wage  Increases 
based  on  increased  productivity.  This  kind 
of  faith  in  cur  future  is  the  answer  to  the 
gloom  and  dcsprlr  offered  by  the  present- 
day  Liberty  Leaguers. 

A  prosperous  end  expanding  economy  In 
the  United  States  is  necessary  rot  only  to 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
our  growing  population;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  our  paramount  objective  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  That  is  sn  objective  to 
which,  above  all  else,  we  must  dedicate  otir 
efforts  and  our  resources. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  Ls  an  indispensable  support  cf  free- 
dom in  the  world  today.  Our  Industrial  pro- 
duction, which  Is  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined,  get  that,  our  in- 
dustrial production  is  roughly  equal  to  that 
of  all  cf  the  rest  of  the  world  combined:  that 
production  furnishes  mighty  assurance  that 
the  free  world  will  and  can  defend  Itself. 
The  margin  of  aid  we  are  able  to  provide 
is  essential  to  the  economic  health  and  mili- 
tary o:'Curlty  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  working  with  us  to  secure  peace  and 
freedom  and  Justice. 


Moreover,  a  prosperous  and  expanding 
economy  In  this  country  is  essential  If  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  to  hold  the  allegiance 
of  men  in  other  countries.  For  today,  the 
merits  of  our  democratic  system  are  being 
challenged  by  conimunism  all  over  the  world. 
The  most  persuasive  argument  the  Com- 
munists have  is  not  anything  Marx  or  Lenin 
ever  wrote,  or  anything  Stalin  ever  said,  but 
the  depression  which  began  In  the  United 
States  In  1929  And  the  Russians  have  been 
waiting  for  another  one  ever  since  Potsdam. 
That  depression  weakened  the  faith  of  many 
men  throughout  the  world  in  the  ability  of 
our  democratic  Institutions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people.  That  depression  is  still  used 
by  the  Communists  to  shake  the  faith  of 
millions  In  the  way  of  life  that  this  Nation 
represents. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom a."-d  communism,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  never  let  such  a  depression  happen  again. 
I  believe  we  can  prevent  It.  I  believe  all 
groups  in  this  country  can  move  forward 
together  in  steady  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

We  have  to  use  our  strength  wisely  in  sup- 
port of  prosperity  and  peace  throughout  the 
world  This  is  a  big  Job  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  accomplish  it  quickly.  But  we  are 
equipped,  morally  and  materially,  to  do  it. 
And  we  must  do  it. 

This  Is  our  greatest  challenge.  We  must 
meet  It  with  confidence  and  with  faith. 


New  York  State  Laws  Affecting  Veteruis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
many  New  York  veterans  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  b^'iiefit^  and  advantages 
guaranteed  them  under  New  York  State 
laws.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppKsrtunity  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  brief,  up-to-date 
summary  of  the  pertinent  facts  and 
statistics. 

In  compilins  this  information,  I  have 
drawn  u!X>n  the  digest  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  em  also  indebted 
to  Gilbert  R.  Sharp.  Department  of  New 
Y'ork  leeis]ative  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  who  was  very 
helpful  in  supplying  me  with  informa- 
tion: 

BOKVS 

World  War  I.  Amount:  tlO  for  each 
month  in  active  service;  $150  maximum 
payments  (time  limitation  on  applications 
for  benefits  under  this  law  has  expired). 

World  V.ar  II.  Amount;  $50  for  domestic 
service  of  6J  days  or  less:  $150  for  domestic 
service  of  more  than  60  days;  $250  for  for- 
eign service  cf  any  duration. 

BUEIAL    ALLOW.\NCES    AND    ALLITD    BENEFrTS 

Burial:  County  allowance  for  burial  of  in- 
digent veterans,  their  parents,  wives  or 
widows,  and  minor  children.  Burial  may  not 
be  in  potter's  field.  Relatives  or  friends  may 
conduct  the  funeral. 

Pru  liege  of  removal  of  bodies  from  potter's 
field  or  neglected  or  abandoned  cemeteries 
to  properly   kept  cemeteries. 

Burial  grounds:  Counties  may  acquire 
soldiers'  burial  grounds  and  provide  lor  their 
malntenrjce. 

Soldiers'  monument  corporations  may  ac- 
quire by  gift  or  purchase  any  lots  or  lands 
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tn  aiiY  c^met^rr  \o  be  uwd  »nd  omiplod 
•aetUMveiy  for  th*  burial  oT  soldiers  and 
Milan  and  for  xix*  erection  of  tuttabi*  aDonu> 
ments  or  nMtwm  UtH  thareln 

Tovna  may  t""'^^'— *'  K^dlers'  burial  plota 
In    cr^meterlea   and    prrride    tcr   their    c^n. 

Grave  care  and  regUtratlcn:  Adjutant 
general  s  record  of  the  burt&l  place  of 
aoMHcrs.  tailors,  and  marines  IncluiJes  the 
MMM  and  locaUon  of  the  cemetery  and  the 
location  of  the  grave  In  the  cemetery 

Pery>etual  care  of  aoldler?"  ^tlrlal  plot*  la 
EhitcheM   and   Nlacmra  Counties 

Headstone*  County  allowance  for  head- 
stones for  Xif  frares  of  lndi|rent  veterans. 
thett  wives  or  widows  or  for  the  grave  of  a 
vctanm  left  unmarked  for  5  years  by  a  suit- 
able headstone 
crra.  ejxxs»  and  wak  cmbscckct  paovisioNS 

Acknowledgments  of  written  lasuumenta 
executed  by  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  t^ie  United  Suite*,  ralidity. 

Admir.i5.iratkm  ot  a«elal  oaths  required  to 
be  \***r^  and  t\ed  by  pubUc  oflicers  In  or 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

KDdencc  of  death  or  otber  status  of  per- 
sons missing  tn  act^n. 

Fishing.  hunUne.  and  trapping  by  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  In  uniform,  without 
a  license  leflecuve  until  July  1.  ISaOi 

In  voluntary  adoption  proceedings  the 
jQdgv  or  surrogate  may  waive  the  personal 
appearance  of  a  foster  parent  in  the  armed 
forces  and  m&rr:M  to  the  natural  parent 
cf  the  cMld  If  the  natural  parent  has  ap- 
peared for  the  required  examination 

Xew  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors"  Civil 
Belief  Act   .efTective  until  Apr    1.  194«' 

Powers  of  aturney  grsr.ted  by  persons 
aervlng  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  eUect  cf  death. 

Renewal  '"-f  motor  vehicle  operators'  and 
ehaufleurs*  licenses  after  termination  of 
mi.itarv    service   in   World    War    n 

Suspension  oi  powers  of  fiduciaries  In  war 

•erTlre 

Suspension  of  powers  ot  trustees  In  mili- 
tary service. 

Provision  for  the  issuance  of  premarital 
certificates  by  medical  officers  In  the  armed 
force*. 

crvn.  aicHTs 

Ab^ntee  registration  by  patients  In  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  hoepitals.  and  by  the  spouses, 
parents,  and  children  of  veterans  who  are 
Inmates  of  Slate  institutions  for  the  care 
of  such  p>ersans 

Absentee  voting  by  Inmates  of  soldiers' 
homes  and  United  Btatea  Veterans'  Bureau 
hospitals 

Absentee  voting  at  eeneral  annual  village 
e'.ectlcns  by  electors  In  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II 

Proof  of  literacy  pursuant  to  registration 
law 

Voting  by  the  armed  forces  during  tim« 
cf  war. 

CLAIMS,    AaSlSTAJfOt    IK    OeTA3f:NC    BTNiriTs; 

sArCKixPTNC  or  PAPias 

PuWic-recorrl  cemacatibn  County  clerks. 
Including  those  within  the  aty  of  New  York, 
shall  furni-h  without  charge,  certified  cop»es 
cl  discharge  papers  recorded  In  stich  office*. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  for  wards  of 
thf  Ur-ued  State*  Veterans'  Bureau,  under 
Ur.ilurm  Cuai<4lMMtalp  Act. 

Recording  d  dlaeharges:  Honorable  dls* 
charves  jI  war  veieraris  may  be  recorded  by 
county   court   clerk*   tree   of   charge. 

Safekeeping  of  discharge  papers,  etc.:  Of- 
Cc  rs  ur  soUllen  may  deF>osit  their  discharge 
papers.  dMUtptiv  Uata,  muster  rolls,  etc.. 
In  the  bureau  of  war  records  for  safekeep- 
ing 

Service  oflVcers.  etc.:  Counties  may  employ 
county  servwe  uibe»t*  to  asaut  veterans  and 
their  dependent*  living  in  the  county  in 
obtalmog  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  award 
to  vlucH  cauLUd. 


Local  veterans'  service  agencies  shall  assist 
members  of  the  armevl  forces,  veterans,  nnd 
their  families,  in  obtaining  benefits  to  which 
entitled  tmder  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws. 
The  State  veterans'  service  agency  shall 
assist  members  of  the  armed  forces,  veter- 
ans, and  their  families  In  obtaining  bene- 
fits to  which  entitled  undt-r  Federal.  State, 
and  local  laws. 

KDrcATioNiO.  BiNorrs:  QUAuncATiON  roa  thi 
paorrssioNs  and  TiuiaB 
Adml."w=ion  to  State  Institutions  of  applied 
art5  and  sciences. 

A  veteran  of  any  age  may  attend  any  ot 
the  public  schools  of  the  St.Ue  upon  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  attendance  of  such  veteran  shall 
be  counted  for  State  aid  purposes. 

Contracts  for  instruction  in  higher  edu- 
cation for  veterans  of  World  War  II  to  meet 
the  emergency  created  by  lack  of  college 
fiicUities    (effective  until   July   1.   1950). 

Credit  for  Federal  rehabilitation  course  in 
architecture,  on  application  of  disabled  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  or  World  War  n.  for 
license  to  practice 

Federal  aid  for  the  education  and  training 
of   veteran5  "at    State   institutions. 

For  7  years  alter  termination  of  World 
War  n  residence  requirements  may  be 
waived  for  nonresident  veterans  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  under  the  Federal  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  for  the  purpose 
cf  admitting  them  to  colleges  as  candidates 
for  baccalaureate  degree  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  college  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

Issuance  of  certificate  without  examina- 
tion to  practice  ophthalmic  dispensing.  Ap- 
plication must  be  filed  within  6  months  after 
discharge  from  military  service  (applicable 
to  persons  In  the  Armed  Forces  on  July  1, 
1947). 

Leave  of  absence  to  continue  study, 
granted  public  employees  who  are  veterans 
cf  World  War  II  and  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act. 
Such  leave  shall  not  exceed  4  years. 

Power  of  industrial  commissioner  to  make 
aereements  for  Federal  reimbursement  to 
the  Stale  of  certain  expenses  in  connection 
with  veterans'  training  pursuant  to  the 
Servicemen's   Readjustment    Act. 

Preservation  of  unused  benefits  of  State 
scholarships  held  by  those  entering  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II 

Protection  of  rights  exercised  under  li- 
cense issued  by  a  board  of  education  In  the 
city  of  New  York.  Applicable  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  Application  for  renewals, 
etc.  must  be  made  to  the  license  Issuing 
authority  by  affidavit,  within  6  months  after 
discharge  from  military  senice. 

Provision  for  the  furnishing  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  such  as  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  etc .  together  with 
trtmsportatlon  for  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
teachers  and  employee?,  to  and  from  the 
college  or  university  where  facilities  are 
available. 

Reduced  rates  on  common  carriers  for  vet- 
erans attending  educational  Institutions 
pursuant  to  Servlcem.en's  Readjustment  Act. 

Renewal  of  certain  professional  and  prac- 
tice licenses  without  examination,  reexami- 
nation, fine,  or  penalty,  within  3  months 
after  termination  of  military  service  or,  In 
the  event  of  hospitalization  In  a  veterans" 
facility,  within  3  months  after  dLscharge 
from  such  facility  (expired  July  1.  1947). 

Renewal  of  Insurance  broker's  license  after 
termination  of  military  service. 

Renewal  of  licenses  of  real  estate  brokers 
and  salesmen  without  exam.lnatlon,  after 
termination  of  military  service. 

Renewal  of  licenses  to  practice  barberlng 
after  termination  of  military  service. 

Renewal  Cif  licenses  to  practice  halrdress- 
i:.i;  and  fxisaMtology  after  termination  of 
Uiiiit&ry  MTTle*. 


Scholarships  (1.2001  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  II.  »450  a  year  and  good  for  4 
years  in  any  recognized  college  or  univer- 
sity In  the  State.  Examinations  held  the 
first  week  in  May. 

State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University: 
preservation  of  rights  and  privileges. 

State  war-.«!ervlce  scholarships  for  veterana 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Temporary  licensing  without  examination 
of  designee  of  Insurance  agent  or  broker  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  (effective  until  July 
1,  1950). 

Tlie  board  of  regents  may  Indorse  a  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  certificate  as  a  license  to 
practice  any  of  the  professions  over  which 
It  has  supervision. 

The  oath  of  office  In  open  court  required 
of  all  attorneys,  may  be  taken  by  a  service- 
man before  a  justice  cf  the  court  If  the  ap- 
pellate division  of  the  supreme  court  In  th« 
department  In  which  such  person  resides  Is 
not  In  session. 

Upion  termination  of  military  service  any 
apprentice  who  was  engaged  in  learning  to 
practice  as  an  undertaker,  embalmer,  or 
funeral  director  and  whose  training  was 
Interrupted  by  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
may  resume  such  training  and  be  admitted 
to  the  regular  examination. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II.  who  are  appli- 
cants to  take  the  bar  examination,  may  re- 
ceive credit  toward  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirement of  2  years'  college  work  for  study 
and  experience  of  educational  value  while 
in  the  service,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  before  completing  their  law 
studies  and  whose  duties  prevented  them 
from  taking  the  succeeding  examinations 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Waiver  of  residence  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  to  certain  colleges  non- 
resident veterans  of  World  War  II  who  are 
eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITIES    FOl    CHILDREN    OF 
VETERANS 

Scholarships  for  resident  children  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  died  while 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  as  a  result  thereof,  or  children  of 
certain  other  veterans  who  were  residents  of 
the  State  at  the  time  of  their  demise. 
Amount:  $350  per  year  maximum  for  tui- 
tion and  an  additional  $100  per  year  for 
maintenance,  per  person.  Such  payments 
shall  not  be  made  to  the  same  Individual  for 
a  period  longer  than  4  years. 

Scholarships  (100)  for  children  of  deceased 
and  disabled  veterans.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  and  good  for  4  years  In 
any  recognized  college  or  university  In  the 
State.  Examinations  held  the  first  week  of 
March. 

EMPLOYMENT    PREFEHENCES.    PRIVILEGES.     ETC. 

Benefit  rights  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  (Repealed  Laws  1944.  ch.  705). 

Experience  ratings  given  disabled  veterans 
of  World  War  I  In  original  open  competitive 
examinations  In  the  civil  service.  State  or 
local. 

Extenson  of  time  for  public  officer  elected 
while  In  military  service  to  file  required  oath 
of  office. 

Extension  of  age  limit  for  appointment  of 
armorer  or  superintendent  of  an  armory,  on 
application  of  certain  veterans. 

Federal  vocational  training  credited  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  I  In  any  com- 
petitive examination  In  the  civil  service  of 
the  State  or  of  any  civil  division  or  city. 

Payment  of  unemployment  benefits  to  New 
York  State  veterans  released  fmm  active  mili- 
tary service  on  or  after  December  7,  1941  (Re- 
pealed Laws  1945,  ch.  519). 

Piefcrcnce  in  the  appointment  of  members 
Of  the  veterans'  affairs  commlsslou. 


Preference  to  veterans  in  appointment* 
and  promotions  In  the  civil  service  of  the 
State  and  all  of  the  civil  divisions  thereof 
(ratified  on  referendum  November  8.  1949). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  appointment, 
promotion,  and  retention  in  any  branch  ot 
the  civil  service.  State,  county,  or  municipal. 

Preference  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  In 
t  e  appointment  of  employees  of  the  bureau 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  New  York 
veterans,  division  of  military  and  naval 
afTurs. 

Preservation  of  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  State  employees  retirement  system,  of 
certain  federalized  employees  In  military 
service. 

Protection  against  removal  from  office  of 
veterans  holding  positions  In  State,  city, 
county,  town,  or  municipality. 

Reappointment  of  notaries  public  after  ex- 
piration of  military  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Repayment  of  funds  borrowed  from  retire- 
ment fund  by  members  of  the  Stale  em- 
ployees retirement  system  upon  entering  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II. 

Restoration  of  public  employees  to  former 
positions  without  loss  of  seniority  or  other 
employment  rights,  upon  termination  of 
active  military  service  in  World  War  II. 

Retention  of  membership  in  a  pension  or 
retirement  system  when  terra  of  office  of  an 
elected  official,  officer,  or  employee.  State  or 
local,  expires  during  military  service. 

Retirement  of  veterans  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  provided  by  the  administrative  code. 

The  State  director  of  veterans'  affairs  and 
three  members  of  the  veterans'  affairs  com- 
mission shall  be  veterans. 

Unemployment  benefits  during  industrial 
controversy. 

War-service  credit  allowed  veterans  in  com- 
puting service  of  employees  in  State  correc- 
tional institutions  for  retirement  benefits. 

War-service  credit  allowed  veterans  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  or  World  War  I  in 
computing  service  under  the  Police  Pension 
Act  in  certain  villages. 

War-service  credit  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying as  a  volunteer  fireman. 

War-service  credit  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  and  to  members  of  the  National  Guard 
called  Into  service  for  Mexican  border  duty. 
In  conrputing  service  for  retirement  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Nassau  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

War-service  credit  to  veterans  of  World  War 
II  under  the  State  teachers'  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

War-service  credit  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  to  members  of 
the  National  Guard  called  into  service  for 
Mexican  border  duty.  In  computing  service 
for  retirement  of  members  in  the  division  of 
State  police. 

W?r-service  credit  to  veterans  of  W'orld 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  and  to  members  of 
the  National  Guard  called  Into  service  for 
MeXiCan  border  duty,  as  provided  under  the 
State  employees*  retirement  system. 

EXEMPTION    EROM    EXEcmON,    GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Pensions  or  other  rewards  granted  by  the 
United  States  or  by  a  State  for  military 
or  naval  services,  and  certain  personal  prop- 
erty used  in  such  service,  are  exempt  from 
execution  and  from  seizure  In  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding. 

CU.AtlDIANSHIP;  ADMINISTIUTION  OF  ESTATES,  ETC. 

Bank  deposits  by  custodian  designated  by 
•dmlnlstrator  of  veterans'  affairs. 

Nuncupative  and  holographic  wills  made 
by  persons  In  actual  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, validity.    Admission  to  probate. 

Uniform  veterans'  guardianship  act  with 
modifications.  Provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guardi&n  of  au  lucompeteut  veteran  or 


the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  on  behalf  of  such  ward. 

World  War  II  bonus  payments  to  a  minor 
or  mental  Incompetent. 

HOMES     (INSTITtrriONAL) 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives  or 
widows,  mothers  and  dependent  daughters, 
to  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
Home  (not  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II). 

HOSPITAL    BENEFITS 

Commitment  of  an  Incompetent  veteran  to 
a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform  Guard- 
ianship Act. 

Commitment  of  an  incompetent  veteran  of 
World  V.'ar  I  arraigned  before  a  magistrate 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  to  a  Federal  hos- 
pital. 

Detention  of  certain  m.entally  HI  veterans 
discharged  for  psychiatric  treatment. 

Patients  at  any  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  or  at  any  public  tu- 
berculosis hospital  may  fish  without  license 
within  restricted  areas. 

Residence  not  lost  by  reason  of  absence 
from  the  State  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  when  residence  is  prerequisite  for  care 
and  treatment  In  institutions  for  mental  de- 
fectives. 

Residence  not  lo.?t  by  reason  of  absence 
from  the  State  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  when  residence  is  a  prerequisite  for 
care  and  treatment  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 

HOUSING 

Additional  exemption  on  real  property: 
Any  seriously  disabled  veteran  of  World 
V/ar  II  who  h.as  received  assistance  from  the 
United  States  Government  toward  acquisi- 
tion of  a  suitable  housing  unit  with  special 
fixtures  or  facilities  m.ade  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  the  veteran's  disability  shall  be 
granted  an  additional  exemption  of  $10,000. 

Acquisition  of  real  property  for  housing 
companies  organized  by  or  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

Emergency  housing  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  their  families  (effective  until 
March  31.  1950). 

Preference  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  In 
the  selection  of  tenants  In  housing  company 
projects. 

Preference  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  In 
the  selection  of  tenants  In  State-aided  public 
housing  projects. 

War  demobilization  emergency  housing  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  (No  projects  may 
be  initiated  under  this  law  after  July  1,  1950.) 

LOANS,  CONTRACTS  OF  MINORS,  ETC. 

Bank  loans,  etc.,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  au- 
thorized. 

Removal  of  minority  disability  of  veterans 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act. 

MEDALS,    ETC. 

Campaign  badges  for  service  during  Span- 
ish, Philippine,  and  China  campaigns. 

Conspicuous  service  cross  awards. 

Service  badges  and  ribbons  for  Mexican 
border  service 

Service  emblems  and  citations  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Service  ribbons  and  medals  of  honor  for 
World  War  I  service. 

NATION.AL    GUARD    SERVICE 

Retirement  and  pension  of  certain  war 
veterans  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  State. 

War  service  credit  for  time  spent  In  activt 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

PATRIOTIC    H0LIDAT8 

Cities  may  appropriate  money  for  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days,  to  be 
expended  through  vettrans'  organizations. 

Leave  of  absence  to  veterans  In  public  serv- 
ice of  the  State  and  local  units  on  Memorial 
and  Armistice  Days. 


Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days  to  be 
expended  through  veterans'  organizations. 

Villages  may  appropriate  money  for  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day.  The  money 
may  be  expended  through  veterans'  organl- 
zatloiis. 

PENSIONS 

Annual  pension  of  $500  to  blind  veterana 
and  their  widows. 

KECORDS.   RELICS,   ETC. 

Bureau  of  war  records.  Provision  for  the 
preservation  and  safekeeping  of  records  and 
relics  in  the  capitol. 

RECREATIONAL   BENEFITS 

Corporations  authorized  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Service  Organizations 
(effective  until  July  1,  1950). 

Soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform  during 
World  War  11  admitted  to  horse  and  harness 
races  at  half  price. 

Towns  adjoining  military  camps  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  recreation  centers. 

RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

Any  person  who.  subseque-*  to  the  time  of 
conviction,  shall  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war 
and  shall  have  been  honorably  discharged, 
may  t>e  granted  a  conditkmal  or  absolute  dis- 
charge from  parole. 

Counties  may,  upon  application  of  an 
association  of  veterans'^  organization,  make 
appropriations  for  the  aid  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

County  aid  for  an  Indigent  veteran  or  his 
family. 

General  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  State  division  of  veterans'  affairs  and  of 
local  veterans'  service  agencies. 

Municipalities  and  public  corporations  may 
lease  property  to  agencies  of  the  United 
States  performing  functions  related  to  the 
war  effort  or  to  hospitalization,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  welfare  of  war  veterans  (effective 
until  E>ecember  31,  1949). 

Relief  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Veteran  assistance,  relief,  and  medical  care 
for  veterans  and  their  families  in  their  homes, 
administered  through  veteran  organizations. 

TRANSPORTATION,     MOTOR    VEHICLE,    ITC., 
PRrvTLEGES 

Motor  vehicles  specially  designed  for  the 
use  of  veteran  amputees  and  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  exempt  from 
registration  fees. 

TAX    AND    LICENSE    FEE    EXEMPTIONS 

Amusement  tax:  Soldiers  and  sailors  In 
uniform  during  World  War  II.  exempt  from 
State  tax  on  admissions  to  horse  races. 

Fish  and  game  license:  Free  fishing  li- 
censes for  blind  veterans. 

Income  tax:  Abatement  of  income  tax  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  upon  death 
In  active  service.  ^ 

Exemption  of  military  compensation  re- 
ceived prior  to  July  1,  1950,  from  personal 
Income  tax. 

For  Income-tax  purposes  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  not  domiciled  In  the 
State,  even  If  maintaining  a  permanent 
abode  and  spending  In  the  aggregate  more 
than  7  months  within  the  State,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  resident  (effective  until 
July  1,  1950,  or  the  termination  of  the  war). 

Returns  for  taxable  years  during  which  a 
taxpayer  was  In  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  to  the  tax  com- 
mission within  6  months  after  separation 
from  active  duty  or  within  6  month*  aft^ 
termination  of  World  War  II. 

Motor  vehicles:  Registration  without  pay- 
ment of  fees  of  moior  vehicles  owned  and 
operated  by  disabled  veterans  who  obtained 
such  vehicles  from  the  Federal  Government 
Under  the  law  which  provides  for  furnish- 
ing specially  designed  automotiiles  to  veteran 
amputtres. 
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Pr<rfe«»lon*l  ll«n»e«:  Refund  of  fe««  p«ld 
for  Ucfnse  by  a  private  detective  and  lnve«- 
tl|»tor  when  inducted  into  the  Armed  Force*. 

Property  tax.  Exemption  of  reaJ  property 
purchased  with  money  coUected  by  popular 
subacriptioQ  In  partial  recosnitlon  of  extraor- 
dinary »erTlce8  rendered  by  discharged  vet- 
eran ckf  World  War  II  who  sust^ned  total 
or  partial  permanent  dlsablUty  if  ovned  by 
the  person  who  «\i5talned  such  Injuries,  or 
by  his  wife  or  widow,  or  dependent  father 
or  mother.    Maximum  exemption.  »5  OOO. 

Property  tax:  Exemption  of  real  property 
purchased  with  the  procee<la  of  a  pension, 
bonus,  or  Insurance  granted  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Stale  of  New  York  for  military 
or  naval  service*,  if  owned  by  the  person 
who  rendered  the  service,  his  wife  or  widow, 
dependent  father  or  mother,  or  by  his  minor 
children.  Such  property  not  exempt  from 
school  and  road  taxes.  Maximum  exemp- 
tion, ts.ooo. 

Sumption  of  real  property  of  veterans' 
onranlzatlociB. 

Peddlers  license:  Veterans  or  their  widows 
are  exempt  from  payment  of  fee  for  county 
license. 

rNiroejta 

Unauthonred  wearing  of  United  States 
Armr.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  or 
National  Guard  uniforms  Is  a  misdemeanor. 
However,  such  art;c>s  as  shoes,  socks,  shirts. 
ties,  or  scarfs,  troupers,  overalls,  etc..  from 
which  bTitions  or  Insignia  have  been  re- 
moved may  be  wjm. 

vrnXANS     OaCANITATIONS 

Conventions  reports  of  proceedings:  State 
printing  of  rep>aru  of  certain  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. 

Corporate  rights,  etc  :  Endorsement  of  the 
adjutant  general  required  on  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  which  Indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed corporation  Is  to  solicit  fund*  for  or 
otherwise  benefit  members  of  the  military, 
naval,  or  marine  services. 

Officers,  coverage  under  the  workmen's 
compensatiOD  law. 

Powers  of  certain  associations  imder  the 
benevolent  orders  law. 

Insignia:  Maizes  :t  a  misdemeanor  for  any- 
I  on»?.  veteran  or  otherwise,  to  sell  for  personal 
gam  or  profit  popples,  forget-me-nots,  flags, 
Apr  other  articles  sold  for  patriotic  purposes, 
'fraudulently  claimiiu;  that  sticb  sales  is  for 
the  benefit  of  an  organization  authorized  to 
administer  relief  to  veterans. 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  Insignia. 
badges,  etc.,  of  veterans'  organizations  de- 
dared  a  misdemeanor. 

Meeting  places,  etc     Armory  privileges. 

Cities  may  appropriate  money  to  assist 
certain  veterans'  cx-ganiaations  in  defraying 
expenses  for  rental  or  tnaintenance  of  rooms. 

Municipal  corporations  may  lease  public 
buildings  to  veterans'  organizations  free  of 
charge  or  at  nominal  rent 

Quarters  in  'vhe  capitol  for  Veterans  ol  For- 
eign Wars  and  Di&abled  American  Veterans. 

Rooms  in  the  capltol  for  the  Grand  Army 
ot  the  Republic  aad  United  Spanuh  War 
Veterans. 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  to  assist 
certain  veterans  organizations  In  defraying 
expeni^s  for  rental  or  maintenance  of  rooms. 

Parades :  Rights  of  veterans'  organizations. 

Patriotic  holiday  observance:  Eipet.diture 
of  City  appropriations  !or  observance  of  M*- 
■MTlal  and  Armistice  Days  by  certain  veter- 
aoa'  organizations. 

Expenditure  of  town  approprtatlcTis  for 
obeervance  of  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days 
tlX-'.-ueh  certain  veterans'  organization*. 

Patriotic  holiday  ob»*rvance  Expenditure 
of  vi.lage  appropriations  through  veterans* 
organizations. 

Records,  relics,  etc  •  Privilege  of  veterans' 
organizatigru  to  assist  the  adjutant  general 
In  the  cr.\\r-".:rr.  of  lerords,  rtllcs,  t>.c.,  lor 
tlie  bureau   ,:  %_r  recorc*. 


Qtiarters  In  the  capltol  assigned  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  may  be  used  for  the 

purpose  of  caring  lor  relics  and  mementoes 
and  for  preserving  the  history  of  individuals 
who  served  In  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  during  the  Civil  War  or  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Relief  to  veterans,  etc.:  Administration  of 
veterans'  relief  and  medical  care  thrcugh 
veterans'  organizations. 

County  appropriations  expended  through 
associations  or  organizations  for  the  aid  of 
disabled  veterans. 

Functions  of  certain  organizations  in  the 
administration  of  relief  to  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

Tax  exemption:  Exemption  of  real  property 
of  veterans'  associations. 

VrrEEANs'     SERVICE     ACSNCT 

Division  of  veterans'  affairs.  State  and  lo- 
cal veterans'  service  agencies. 


Biggeit  Story 


Reductioii  of  General  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  substantially.  After  that 
speech  was  made  the  House  passed  the 
one-package  appropriation  bill  for  the 
next  fi.=«cal  year  to  commence  on  July  1, 
1950.  The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the 
measure  at  this  time. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  following 
economies  can  be  effected: 

1.  Reduced  appropriations  un- 
der President's  budget  es- 
timates   by $925,624,504 

2.  Adopted      Thomas  -  Taber 
amendment,      further      re- 
ducing appropriations  by..       600,000,000 
(This  IS  the  amendment  of 

which  I  spoke  on  May  10  ) 
8.  Adopted     Jensen     amend- 
ment estimated  to  make  a 
net  savings  of 871,442,562 


Total  estimated  savings 
In  dollars  below  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates 
by   House   action 1,897,067,066 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  on 
the  Government  pajroU,  based  on  the 
latest  official  estimates  available,  is  1,- 
946,048  per.sons,  not  including  the  tem- 
porary personnel  to  take  the  1950  decen- 
nial ccn.'^us.  There  ha.s  been  a  reduction 
of  approximately  1.803.530  since  the  war- 
time j)cak.  The  House  version  of  the 
appropriation  bill  calls  for  further  reduc- 
tions ajs  follows: 
1.  Under  the  TTiomas- 
Taber    amendment 

from _ 125,  000  to  150,  000 

t.  Under  the  Jensen 
amendment  an  esti- 
mated   193,  185  to  198, 188 


Estimated  total  re- 
ductions In  Federal 
employee  person- 
nel under  the  House 
bill  from 818. 186  to  843,  183 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  forty-sixth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country : 
Biggest  Story 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

When  playing  on  a  weakness,  never  be  deli- 
cate. If  you  are  undertaking  to  flatter,  lay 
It  on  with  your  biggest  shovel.  If  you  are 
threatening,   make   It   really   rough. 

So  taught  Machlavelll,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  least  understood  of  men.  So 
also  taught  Francis  Bacon,  MachiavelH's 
English  counterpart.  What  a  pity  they  never 
met. 

Maxim  Lltvlnoff.  the  servant  that  Stalin  as- 
signed to  deal  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1933, 
well  understood  the  lessons  of  statecraft 
taught  by  the  masters. 

Russia  at  that  moment  was  In  full  revolt 
against  communism.  Stalin  was  on  the  rocks. 
Only  Roosevelt  could  save  him.  The  British 
were  In  the  actual  process  of  withdrawing 
diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  If  that  were  to  happen,  the  end 
would  be  swift. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  United  States 
should  grant  diplomatic  status  to  thi  Soviet 
Government  after  16  years  of  refusal,  that 
would  be  victory. 

The  revolution  at  home  would  fall.  Tlie 
British  would  not  dare  make  any  further 
trouble  and  Communist  conspirators  all  over 
the  world  would  be  encouraged  to  follow 
Stalin. 

Thus,  the  champagne  corks  flew  In  Moscow 
on  October  13,  1933,  for  on  that  day  a  certain 
cable  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  received  by  Mikhail  Kalinin,  president  of 
the  All  Union  Central  Executive  Committee. 

Note,  now,  that  Stalin's  name  will  not  ap- 
pear In  any  of  the  official  messages  to  be 
quoted  in  this  chapter  though  all  the  world 
knew  Stalin  to  be  the  real  ruler  of  Russia  so 
far  as  there  was  one.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
"President "  Kalinin? 

Now  for  the  cable  that  passed  from  Stalin's 
Puppet  No.  1  to  Puppet  No.  8,0€9 : 

The  WHrn:  House, 
Washington,  October  10.  1933. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  administration  I  have  contem- 
plated the  desirability  of  an  effort  to  end  the 
present  abnormal  relations  between  t»ie  125,- 
000.000  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
160,000,000  people  of  Russia. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  these  great 
peoples,  between  whom  a  happy  tradition 
of  friendship  existed  for  more  than  a  century 
to  their  mutual  advantage,  should  now  be 
without  a  practical  method  of  communica- 
ting directly  with  each  other. 

The  difficulties  that  have  created  this 
anomalous  situation  are  serious  but  not,  in 
my  opinion,  Insoluble;  and  difficulties  be- 
tween great  nations  can  be  removed  only  by 
frank,  friendly  conversations.  If  you  are  of 
slmlhir  mind,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any 
representatives  you  may  designate  to  explore 
With  me  personally  all  questions  outstanding 
between  our  countries. 

Participation  in  such  a  dlsctiaslon  would. 
Of  course,  not  commit  either  nation  to  any 
future  course  of  action,  but  would  indicate 
A  sincere  desire  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solu- 


tion   of   the    problems   involved.     It    is    my 
hope   that  such   conversations   might   result 
In  good  to  the  people  of  both  our  countries. 
I  am  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  RooEr\KLT. 
Mr.  MiKHML  Kalinin. 

President    o/    the    All    Union    Central 
Exi'cutive  Committee,  Mcscoic. 

Thus  the  United  States  was  embarked  by  a 
hradlong  and  Impetuous  man  on  a  ven- 
ture that  hits  led,  step  by  predicted  step,  to  a 
tragedy  for  the  modern  world. 

The  dangers  foretold  and  forewarned  by 
wise  men  all  ever  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Europe  as  Inherent  In  the  sav- 
ing of  Stalin  from  the  disasters  he  had 
brought  down  upon  Russia,  have  all  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  dead.  Stalin  lives  and 
the  people  of  the  whole  round  world  are  pay- 
ing the  price  of  his  survival. 

Whan  that  message  above  quoted  arrived 
in  Moscow,  Stalin  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 
He  assigned  Maxim  Lltvinov  to  come  over 
and  neg'-tiate  a  deal  already  settled. 

Tlie  comical  part  was  the  laying  on  of 
flattery  by  the  shovelful  as  so  long  before 
advLsvd  by  Macli.avelll.  For  Lltvlnoff  gave 
out  Interviews  that  he  would  approach  In 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  He 
announced  he  was  bringing  as  bait — the 
stories  actually  used  that  word— orders  for 
»500.0CO,000  worth  of  United  States  goods. 

That,  by  chance,  was  the  exact  figure 
Speaker  of  the  Hcuse  Rainey  had  U3ed  a  few 
months  before  after  visiting  Russia.  Rainey 
had  said  we  were  losing  half  a  billion  a  year 
In  trade  from  nonreccgnltlon. 

LitvincfT  came,  so  did  rcccgnlllon.  But 
never  the  orders. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TE:3 
Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
Include  the  forty-eighth  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldop  on  the  infiltration  of 
communism  in  our  country: 
Biggest  Story 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Here  Is  an  official  document  that  tells  Its 
own  story  so  eloquently  that  I  submit  It 
without  further  preliminaries: 

Washington.  A'oiernbcr  16.  1933. 
My  Dear  Ma.  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  coincident  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
two  governments  It  will  be  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  Indisputable 
right  of  the  United  States  to  order  Its  own 
life  within  Its  own  Jurisdiction  in  its  own 
way  and  to  refrain  from  Interfering  in  any 
manner  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  or  Its  possessions. 

2.  To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons  In 
Government  service  and  all  organization  of 
the  Government  or  under  its  direct  or  in- 
direct control.  Including  organizations  In  re- 
ceipt of  any  financial  assistance  from  It,  from 
any  act.  overt  or  covert,  liable  In  any  way 
whatsoever  to  Injure  the  tranquility,  pros- 
perity, order,  or  security  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
j.ossessions,  and,  in  purlicular,  from  any  act 


tending  to  incite  or  encourage  armed  Inter- 
vention, or  any  agitation  or  propaganda  hav- 
ing as  an  aim,  the  violation  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories 
or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about  by 
force  of  a  change  in  the  political  or  social 
order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  or  possessions. 

3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence 
on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  Its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group — 
which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow  or  the 
preparation  for  the  overthrow  ol,  or  the 
bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change  in,  the 
political  or  social  order  of  the  \yiiole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  or 
possessions. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  very  sincerely 
yours, 

Maxim  Litvinov, 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.    Union    of    Soviet    Socialist 
Republics. 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President   of    the    United    States   of 
America,  the  White  House. 

No  wonder,  as  witnesses  have  since  sworn, 
Lltvinov  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
laughed  when  he  got  back  among  his  bud- 
dies at  night  after  a  day  of  negotiating  witn 
our  team 

Litvinov's  mission  from  Moscow  was  to  get 
diplomatic  status  for  the  Soviet  Union  at 
all  cost,  promise  anything,  everything,  but 
get  It. 

Stalin  was  drowning  In  a  sea  of  blocd. 
Communism  was  falling  apart  at  the  seams. 
Russia  was  sinking  In  famine  and  dis.tster. 
Th?  Soviet  concept  of  rule  was  at  a  natural 
end. 

But  Roosevelt  accepted  the  representations 
above  quoted  as  official  Soviet  good  faith 
and  told  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  safe. 

A  few  more  protocols  were  exchanged, 
allowing  United  States  citizens  In  Russia 
to  have  religious  services  and  to  be  treated 
as  well  as  anybody  else  in  matters  of  civil 
liberty,  and  Lltvlnoff  went  home  in  a  blaze  of 
glory. 

Now  In  the  perspective  of  1950,  what  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  1933  Judgment? 

Either  he  was  fantastically  stupid  or  he 
was   dishonest   beyond   all   doubt   and   limit. 

At  the  very  time  he  granted  Soviet  recog- 
nition on  the  terms  above  quoted,  there  was 
in  Moscow  the  organization  I  have  described 
In  this  series  as  the  Comintern,  the  general 
staff  of  the   International   conspiracy. 

Tlie  stated  and  published  aim  of  the  Com- 
intern. Indeed  It  regularly  announced  that 
it  disdained  to  conceal  Its  aim,  was  world 
revolution  to  bring  all  of  mankind  under 
communism's  reign. 

As  I  have  already  recounted  In  this  series, 
it  had  met  In  1929  under  the  call  of  Joseph 
Stalin  for  the  explicit  and  stated  purpose  cf 
developing  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  even  told  how  the  Communist 
organization  in  this  country  was  put  through 
Stalin's  sausage  grinder  for  daring  to  advise 
him  against  the  revolutionary  attempt. 

In  1933,  when  Litvinov  delivered  that  letter 
above  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Comintern  was 
In  full  effect.  Tlie  Communists  in  the  United 
States  of  America  were  fully  organized  and 
operatir.g  under  its  orders. 

Tlie  facts  on  this  were  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
hands.      I  know  men  who  put  them  there. 

It  was  obvious  to  even  the  smallest  In- 
tellect that  for  the  promise  to  be  real,  com- 
munism would  have  to  disband,  go  out  of 
business  everywhere  In  the  world.  Including 
Russia,  and  literally  commit  suicide. 

Yet,  Instead  of  throwing  that  above-quoted 
letter  In  Litvinov's  face  as  a  lie  and  a  fraud. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  it  and  called  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
accept  It  as  good  Xaith  between  nations  at 
peace.     W^hy? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  6th  day  of  June  a  memorable 
address  was  delivered  before  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  on  the  over-all 
subject  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Howard  Bruce,  who,  as  we  all  know,  was 
Deputy  Administrator  under  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  during  the  first  14  months  of 
the  life  of  the  EGA.  Next  to  Mr.  HofT- 
man,  Mr.  Bruce  had  more  to  do  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  EGA  organization 
throughout  the  cooperating  countries 
than  anyone  else,  and  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  such  a  widespread  misunder- 
standing throughout  the  coimtry  as  to 
the  origin,  purposes,  and  spirit  of  the 
EGA  that  I  feel  that  this  splendid  pres- 
entation by  Mr.  Bruce  is  worthy  of  wide 
reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Bruce's  address  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OflBce  which  indicates 
that  the  manuscript  of  the  address  of 
Mr.  Bruce  will  exceed  by  three-quarters 
of  a  page  the  two  printed  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule  without  a  statement  of 
the  cost,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing 
will  be  $225. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  happy,  indeed,  to  be  with  you  tonight, 
and  I  feel  complimented  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  long  list  of  distinguished  Amer- 
icans who,  through  the  activities  of  your 
president,  have  addressed  you  In  recent  years. 

At  the  suggestion  of  your  president  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  (ECA),  with  which 
organization  I  was  associated  for  its  first  14 
months. 

WHAT   IS   ECA? 

ECA  owes  Its  start  to  a  speech  by  General 
Marshall  In  June  of  1947  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  seldom  In 
history  has  a  6-  or  8-mlnute  address  had 
such  far  reaching  and  historical  influence.  I 
won't  read  the  entire  talk,  but  there  Is  one 
paragraph  that  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
concept  upon  which  ECA  is  founded: 

"It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  In  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  politi- 
cal stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our  policy 
Is  directed  not  against  any  country  or  doc- 
trine, but  against  hunger,  poverty,  despera- 
tion, and  chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  the 
revival  of  a  working  economy  of  the  world,  so 
as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  which  free  institutions 
can  exist." 

The  Immediate  reaction  was  a  proposal 
from  Mr.  Bevin,  of  Great  Britain,  to  call  to- 
gether a  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
the  European  countries.  Including  Russia. 
It    is   Oiten   forgotten    that    tJae    absence    ot 
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ROMU  and  her  »at€Utt«  from  the  Euro- 
pean organlaailon  is  not  the  result  of  any 
•nion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or 
the  European  countries  Molotov  and  his 
r  urage  at:cncJed  the  first  gatherinii  of 
Lur  .p«au  countries.  Alter  being  present  at 
mt^tinjra  for  about  •  week,  he  withdrew 
frum  tlie  conference  and  prevents!  the  at- 
tendance of  representatives  of  any  of  the 
RiMSlan  satellites. 

Apparently,  the  dicta lorehlp  In  the  Krem- 
lin wanted  not  war  and  not  peace.  Wh.it 
they  wanted  was  a  condition  of  hunter,  des- 
peration, and  chaos  In  liie  western  European 
countries  for  this  co^ndition  furnishes  the 
Iert;]c  soil  on  which  communism  flourishes. 
Out  of  the  meeting  of  the  European  na- 
tions came  a  program  that  carried  with  It 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States  and 
also  a  prom'se  of  each  participating  Euro- 
pean nation  to  put  forth  Its  maximum  effort 
toward  self-help  and  also  its  maximum  effort 
toward  mutual  aid.  with  special  emphi^is  on 
the  well-being  of  the  western  IXiropean  area 
as  a  whole. 

Never  was  a  profrram  subject  to  the  same 
amount  of  studv  as  was  the  economic  pro- 
-am for  Europe  I  think  there  were  eight 
Independent  studies  made  by  committees  of 
Congress  and  committees  from  the  executive 
departments.  In  all.  there  were  some  7.500 
padres  of  statistics  and  data  on  the  Marshall 
plan  program. 

The  countries  that  participate  in  the  ECA 
activities  are  as  follows:  Austria.  Belgium, 
IXnmark.  France.  Germany  (Federal  Re- 
public*. Greece.  Iceland.  Ireland,  Italv.  Lux- 
emburg. Netherlands.  Norway.  Portugal. 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Trieste.  Turkev.  United 
Kingdom.  Switierland  Is  the  only  one  that 
receives  no  direct  aid. 

WHT  IS  ECA? 

The  explanations  of  the  whv  of  ECA  fall 
In  these  categories: 

First,  some  people  say  we  are  launched 
In  this  effort  due  to  cur  natural  sympathy 
wn:  and  desire  to  help  other  nations  that 
•re  in  dire  distre-ss. 

Second,  others  say  we  have  finally  recog- 
nized the  responsibilitv  that  goes  with  our 
position  as  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world. 

Third,  an  explanation  which  is  the  most 
cogent  Is  that  the  one  great  desire  of  this 
country  is  for  peace  and  this  country  has 
concluded  that  the  route  to  peace  is  to  bring 
about  the  recovery  of  western  Europe  and 
the  establl.<<hment  in  these  countries  of  eco- 
ii<^-ilc.  political,  and  social  stability. 

The  ECA  countries  have  a  population  of 
something  over  270.000  000  people,  soread 
over  more  than  1,300.000  square  miles  and 
speaking  14  different  languages.  Th^y  are 
our  ancestors 

Scientific  knowledge  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment made  their  start  In  these  ECA 
countries. 

In  the  main,  these  countries  have  the  same 
concept  of  liberty  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  With  many  variations  which,  in 
some  Instances,  almost  approach  exceptions. 
their  governments  all  embody  a  representa- 
tive system  of  government  The  will  of  the 
people  is  the  main  source  of  power. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II,  they  found 
themsel'.es.  almost  without  exception,  in  a 
condition  of  economic  chaos.  Their  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  Their  standard  of  living  and 
their  level  of  production  were  far  below  their 
prewar  levels.  If  this  condition  were  not  Im- 
proved and  Improved  rapldlv,  communism 
had  a  great  opportunity  to  sweep  across  all  of 
western  Europe. 

If  the  weatern  European  countries,  by  vig- 
orous self-help.  Eupplcmented  by  our  aid, 
could  bring  about  re;il  recovery,  could  raise 
their  standard  of  living  and  assist  In  creating 
greater  cohesion  among  the  ECA  countries, 
the  probabilities  were  thev  would  not  go  com- 
munJaUc  and  with  this  270,000.000  people  and 


their  productive  capacity  maintaining  a  com- 
mon front  with  the  United  States,  the  possi- 
bility of  war  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

WHAT  WAS  THl  PROELCM  FACED  BT  ECAt 

The  task  of  restoration  w.is  enormous, 
western  Etirope  had  virtually  to  be  rebuilt 
and  re<'quipi.>ed.  Agriculture  had  to  be  sup- 
plied With  machinery,  with  fertilizer,  with 
seeds  and  with  breeding  stock.  Industry  had 
to  be  supplied  with  new  machinery,  with  raw 
materials  and  the  innumerable  components 
that  go  into  industrial  output.  E'xistlng 
housing  had  to  be  made  habitable  and  addi- 
tional dwelling  units  built  for  those  who  had 
been  bombed  out.  Most  Important  of  all, 
the  people  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  while 
this  stupendous  task  of  restoration  was  go- 
ing on. 

The  hard  currency  re.serves  built  up  dur- 
ing prewar  years,  together  with  the  proceeds 
from  foreign  Investments,  both  of  which,  if 
existing,  could  have  been  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  goods  required  from  forelcn  mar- 
kets, had  bee  liquidated  by  the  war.  Eu- 
rope was  at  its  lowest  level,  spiritually  and 
economically. 

Improvement  tf  the  situation  In  western 
Europe  did  not  wait  for  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  studies,  hear- 
ings and  discussions  that  preceeded  the  set- 
ting up  of  ECA  consumed  nearly  a  years 
time  but.  heartened  .ly  the  piomise  of  sub- 
stantial help  .»nd  by  the  immediate  effect 
of  tempo.'-ary  assistance  made  available 
thro'.gh  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  and  the  interim-aid  bil,  western  Eu- 
rope threw  into  the  struggle  Its  remaining 
supplies  of  raw  material  and  Its  small  re- 
serve of  hard  currencies,  with  the  result  that 
by  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  went  for- 
mally into  effect,  there  already  had  been 
some  upturn  from  its  low  level. 

HOW     ECA     OPEtATES 

The  concept  of  ECA  is  different  from  that 
of  other  relief  programs  backed  by  the  United 
fctates.  Grants  of  aid  by  the  ECA  are  made 
contingent  upon  certain  performances  of  the 
recipient  countries.  ECA  follows  up  the 
use  of  Its  money  and  checks  the  results 
achieved. 

ECA  makes  available  from  its  dollar  funds 
specific  amounts  to  each  country  for  the 
purchase  of  specific  lists  of  machinery,  raw 
materials  and  other  goods.  These  purchases 
acquired  by  the  country  are  sold  to  Its  na- 
tionals, payment  therefor  being  made  In  the 
cuiTency  of  the  country  in  question.  This 
currency  Is  then  deposited  in  what  is  known 
as  a  counterpart  fund. 

As  an  example,  France  might  secure  1,000 
farm  tractors.  The  American  manufacturer 
receives  payment  for  these  tractors  from  ECA 
funds.  The  French  Government  or  its  asency 
delivers  the  tractors  to  Individual  farmers 
who  make  payment  In  francs.  These  francs 
find  their  way  to  a  central  bank  where  they 
ere  deposited  In  a  fund,  the  ultimate  use  of 
whtch  is  sub'ect  to  ECA  approval. 

In  determining  the  use  of  the  counterpart 
funds,  ECA  gives  consideration  first  to  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  Internal 
financial  and  monetary  stability.  Subject  to 
this  basic  consideration,  the  use  of  the  coun- 
terpart fund  is  primarily  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  those  types  of  productive  ac- 
tivity that  will  achieve  the  maximum  amount 
Of  economic  recovery. 

In  certain  countries  where  Inflationary 
pressures  have  been  strong,  no  part  of  the 
counterpart  fund  has  been  released  for  In- 
vestment purpose  because  of  the  undesirable 
Increase  In  Inflationary  pressure  which  such 
expenditure  would  Involve. 

In  certain  countries  almost  the  entire 
•mount  of  counterpart  funds  has  been  used 
for  the  retirement  of  debt. 

In  the  over-all.  however,  about  60  percent 
of  such  funds  have  been  ured  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  production,   the   largest   amount 


having  been  channeled  Into  electric  power 
projects,  railroads,  coal  mining,  agriculture, 
and  various  manufacturing  industries.  A 
relatively  small  amount  has  been  earmarked 
for  such  purposes  as  housing,  the  care  of 
refugees,  health  and  sanitary  projects. 

Five  percent  of  all  counterpart  funds  Is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  administrative  exjjenses  and  to  purchase 
strategic  materials.  Approximately  $38,003,- 
000  of  such  rare  materials  have  been  pur- 
cha.«ed  for  stockpiling  with  the  use  of  the 
local  currency.  Additional  amounts  have 
been  obligated  but  net  yet  expended. 

You  might  really  say.  In  effect,  that  ECA 
makes  Its  money  work  twice.  The  dollars 
purchase  materials  unobtainable  In  soft 
money  countries.  The  counterpart  funds 
F-rmlt  recovery  by  the  expenditure  of  sucb 
funds  In  these  soft  money  countries. 

WHAT  HAS  EGA   ACCOMPLISHED? 

As  a  result  of  ECA  aid  and  the  strenuous 
and  wholehearted  efforts  of  the  participating 
countries,  the  gains  achieved  since  1947  have 
been  far  greater  than  anyone  had  reason  to 
expect. 

The  economic  structure  of  western  Europe 
has  been  largely  restored.  Production  is 
again  flowing  In  quantities  greater  than  pre- 
war. In  the  2  years  that  have  elapsed, 
western  Europe  has  accomplished  what  most 
experts  did  not  believe  could  be  achieved  in 
4  years— if  at  all.  This  achievement  Is  the 
result  of  hard  work,  r-apable  planning,  coop- 
erative effort,  faith,  some  luck,  and  a  smaller 
rumbcr  of  American  dollars  than  was  at  first 
believed  necessary. 

Before  the  Marshall  plan  went  into  opera- 
tion, western  Europe  appeared  to  be  next  on 
the  Communist  list.  They  were  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  on  France  and  Italy  where 
the  large  labor  unions  were  dominated  by 
Communists  and  were  doini;  everything  In 
their  power  to  sabotage  industrial  recovery. 
They  represented  a  large  political  element  In 
the  governments  of  both  of  these  ccuntrles. 
The  effects  of  our  assistance  showed  their 
results  almost  at  once  In  the  political  devel- 
opments of  the  past  2  years.  During  this 
period  the  communistic  tide  has  receded  in 
every  one  of  the  participating  countries. 

In  1948,  the  opening  year  of  the  Marshall 
plan  operations,  first  In  Italy  and  then  In 
France,  the  electorate  dealt  the  Communist 
Party  decisive  set-backs,  breaking  its  power 
to  sabotage  legislation  and  strangle  the 
processes  of  government. 

Furthermore,  In  all  of  the  elections  held 
In  Europe  last  year,  the  Communists  have 
lost  heavily.  In  Norway,  all  11  Communist 
Deputies  failed  of  reelection.  In  the  first 
free  west  German  election,  not  a  single 
Communist  won  a  majority  vote.  In  Great 
Britain,  100  Communists  sought  office  and 
each  and  every  one  of  them  lost. 

Of  the  achievements  on  the  economic 
plane,  the  most  important  are  the  breaking 
up  of  the  principal  bottlenecks  that 
strangled  productive  activity  in  1947. 
Transportation  facilities,  virtually  destroyed' 
are  again  In  working  order.  Industrial  planta 
have  been  repaired  and  are  operating.  In- 
dustrial  and  merchandising  stocks  have  been 
largely  replenished.  Many  of  the  Innumer- 
able controls,  allocations,  rationing,  and 
price  controls  that  were  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  to  control  the  In- 
flation that  followed  have  been  repealed. 

At  the  risk  of  being  boring,  I  must  give 
you  a  few  over-all  statistics  on  the  ECA 
countries. 

Industrial  production  Is  now  24  percent 
•bove  prewar  and  up  60  percent  since  1947. 

Steel  production  was  2.250,000  tons 
monthly  In  1947.    It  Is  now  4.000,000  monthly. 

Coal  production  was  31,000,000  ton» 
monthly  in  early  1947.  It  is  now  over  33  - 
000,000  monthly. 
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Flectrlc  power  production  was  14.000.- 
00<J,000  kilowatt-hours  In  early  1947.  It  la 
now    19.000.000,000. 

Motor  vehicle  production  was  63.000 
monthly  in  1947.     It  U  now  116.000. 

Agricultural  output  has  also  grown  spec- 
tacularly, rising  25  percent  in  2  years  to  • 
figure  which  is  only  3  percent  below  the  pre- 
war level.  This  gain  is  partly  the  result  of 
improved  weather  conditions,  but  the  great- 
est credit  must  go  to  the  efforts  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  and  to  the  ECA.  The 
farmers  of  webtern  Europe  In  1949  were  in 
possession  of  far  greater  quantities  of  equip- 
ment of  a  superior  quality  than  they  had  In 
1947.  Furthermore,  they  were  being  supplied 
with  better  seeds,  with  more  fertilizer,  and 
had  learned  Improved  techniques. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increaced  production  and 
continued  Imports  from  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  diet  of 
western  Europe  has  been  restored  in  quan- 
tity to  very  nearly  the  prewar  level.  The 
quality,  however,  is  still  low  and  could  stand 
much  Improvement.  The  variety  of  food 
available  in  most  countries  is  still  restricted. 
For  the  year  1949-50  the  per  capita  Intake 
of  the  average  western  European  Is  estimated 
at  2,800  calories  per  day.  as  compared  with 
2,900  in  the  prewar  years. 

Optimistic  forecasters  predict  that  with 
a  reasonably  good  crop  year  Europe's  agri- 
cultural production  should  equal  Its  prewar 
record. 

In  considering  these  statistics.  It  mtist  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  population  of  the 
ECA  countries  has  increased  at  least  10  per- 
cent since  the  prewar  period,  which  means 
that  considerably  higher  total  produi  tion  Is 
required  to  keep  living  standards  from  falling. 

STABIUTT 

Internal  financial  stability  has.  In  large 
measure,  been  restored.  The  inflationary  rise 
In  prices  has  been  stopped.  Wholesale  prices 
In  March  of  1950  were  either  the  same  or 
lower  than  at  the  end  of  1948.  The  same 
statement  Is  generally  true  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Tax  revenue  everywhere  has  risen. 
Budgets  have  been  brought  Into  better  bal- 
ance. 

Where  deficits  are  still  being  shown,  they 
•re  being  covered  from  nonlnflatlonary 
sources,  long-term  loans,  or  counterpart 
funds.  Among  the  more  significant  recent 
signs  of  restored  financial  stability  were  the 
ability  of  the  ECA  countries  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  devaluation  carried  through  last 
September  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  new 
Inflationary   cycle. 

There  Is  no  surer  sign  of  restored  con- 
fidence In  the  stability  of  prices  and  cur- 
rencies than  the  price  of  gold.  Gold  which, 
during  the  Inflationary  period,  sold  in  Paris 
at  fantastic  prices,  has  come  back  to  a  more 
normal  tr^is.  At  present  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  Its  free  -market  price  lu 
'francs  and  the  black  market  price. 

WH.\T  S  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE   NEXT   2  TEAS8? 

The  problems  facing  the  ECA  In  the  coun- 
tries receiving  Its  aid  fall  Into  three 
categories: 

First,  much  further  Increases  In  produc- 
tion. 

Second,  closing  the  dollar  gap. 

Third,  Integration  between  western  Euro- 
pean countries. 

IncTcased  production 

1  have  outlined  to  you  the  problems  that 
faced  the  ECA  and  the  progress  they  have 
made  toward  a  solution.  However,  the  ECA 
countries  are  still  far  from  their  ultimate 
goal.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  Items  of  com- 
p?-rlson : 

The  United  States  has  •  gross  product  of 
around  «260.000,000,000  a  year  which  works 
out  to  about  $1,700  per  capita  per  annum. 
A  corresponding  composite  figure  of  all  the 
ECA  countries  would  show  a  gross  national 
product  of  less  than  or>e-thlrd  of  our  $1,700. 
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The  two  or  three  highest  producing  ECA 
countries  ire  less  than  one-half  per  capita 
in  their  production  as  compared  to  this 
country.  If  you  take  the  lowest  producing 
countries  in  the  ECA  list,  the  disparity  is 
much  greater. 

We  have  back  of  the  Indtistrlal  worker  from 
2H  to  3  times  as  much  electric  power  as  Is 
available  to  each  worker  in  the  ECA  coun- 
tries. As  a  result,  the  productivity  per  man- 
hour  In  the  United  States  Is  from  2'^  to  S 
times  that  In  the  ECA  coimtrles.  With  these 
figures  before  you,  you  can  realize  the  tre- 
mendous progress  that  can  still  be  made  in 
Europe. 

I  think  the  momentum  to  Increase  pro- 
duction In  the  EC.\  countries  is  buUdir.g  up. 
Some  of  the  projects  financed  by  ECA  are  only 
Just  coming  into  production. 

I  think  the  gigantic  productive  machine 
we  have  in  this  country  Is  the  miracle  of  this 
age  and  the  explanation  of  It  lies  In  the  type 
of  our  citizenry,  their  ambition,  their  rest- 
lessne;^.  In  our  belief  in  competition  and  In 
the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  In 
this  country  a  tremendous  Incentive  in  the 
reward  of  accomplishment.  I  believe  we  have 
more  of  these  characteristics  than  our 
European  friends. 

We  can  help  Europe  greatly  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  better  methods  and  more  efficient 
practices.  This  Is  the  reason  we  are  placing 
such  emphasis  on  the  technical  assistance 
program  which  really  consists  In  making 
available  to  Europe  our  techniques  of  produc- 
tion, both  Industrial  and  agricultural.  There 
are,  of  course,  visits  from  America  to  Europe 
but  the  most  effective  method  so  far  has  been 
the  vls.ts  of  teams  of  technicians  from  the 
ECA  countries  to  this  country. 

Dollar  gap 

Since  1947  the  total  exports  of  European 
countries  have  risen  60  percent. 

To  understand  the  dollar  gap.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  dollars  are  used  by  par- 
ticipating countries  only  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery, food,  petroleum,  nonferrous  metals, 
chemicals  and  other  articles  that  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  countries  in  question  by  the 
use  of  their  own  currencies.  The  need  of 
these  dollars  is  decreasing  as  the  economy 
of  the  European  countries  Improves  but  a 
sharp  cut-off  would  simply  mean  that  fac- 
tories using  dollar  material*  would  either 
sharply   reduce  ofjeratlons  or  shut  down. 

Intra-European  trade  as  a  whole  has  been 
restored  almost  to  prewar  levels.  In  1947,  the 
dollar  gap  wac  about  seven  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  This  figure  should  be  materially 
reduced  this  year.  The  gap  could  be  closed 
abruptly  if  exports  from  the  dollar  area  were 
reduced  to  what  Europe  can  now  earn.  This 
would  call  for  such  a  drastic  reduction  of 
the  level  of  European  Industry  that  It  would 
mean  a  catastrophe  for  Europe  and  a  severe 
dislocation  of  our  own  economy. 

What  we  wish  to  accomplish  Is  to  bring 
about  at  a  reasonably  high  level  of  trade,  a 
balance  between  Europe's  dollar  Imports  and 
its  available  dollars  earned  through  sales  to 
hard-currency  countries,  plus  the  dollars 
earned  through  Invisible  channels.  Ex;-)endl- 
tures  of  tourists  represent  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  these  invisible  earnings. 

Integration 

Th?  ECA  Act  In  effect  calls  upon  the  par- 
ticipating nations  to  forget  nationalism  in 
making  the  recovery  efTort.  This,  too,  was 
an  unheard-of  departtire  from  age-old  cus- 
tom. To  fully  grasp  Its  Implications,  one  has 
only  to  think  back  over  European  history. 
For  centuries  these  nations  have  been  politi- 
cal as  well  as  economic  rivals.  They  have 
no  common  language,  no  common  monetary 
or  financial  systems  and  their  cultural  pat- 
terns are  vastly  dllTerent. 

Over  the  years  men  of  vision  have  dreamed 
of  a  united  Europe,  but  these  dreams  have 
been  dismissed  as  visionary.  Now  ECA, 
acting  under  the  mandate  of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act.  asks  these  nations  to  drop 
their  ancient  rivalries  for  their  common  good. 
In  a  tactful  way,  this  action  becomes,  to  some 
extent,  a  condition  of  receiving  ECA  aid. 

The  idea  of  peacetime  cooperation  among 
European  nations  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  visionaries  and  idealists.  It  has  moved 
Into  the  realm  of  practical  politics,  with  ECA 
acting  as  a  catalytic  agent  of  closer  coopera- 
tion and  efficiency.  If  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  did  nothing  but  this,  it  would  rank 
among  the  history-making  documents  of  all 
time. 

ECA  Is  now  trying  to  accomplish  In  35 
months  the  readjustment  of  the  European 
economy  that  would  naturally  require  at 
least  25  years.  Definite  progress  Is  being 
made.  The  formation  of  the  Organisation 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC), 
an  association  of  the  ECA  countries  or- 
ganized at  the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan 
activities,  represented  a  move  toward  uni- 
fication. 

The  creation  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was 
a  further  forward  step.  Recently,  the  coun- 
tries have  agreed  to  Immediately  remove  50 
percent  quantitatively  of  the  restrictions  on 
trade  between  the  countries,  with  a  further 
commitment  to  reduce  such  restrictions  on 
another  10  percent  of  trade  when  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union  has  become  effective. 

This  European  Payments  Union  will  really 
be  the  clearing  house  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  with  the  recent  conctirrence  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  should  be  effective  in 
a  very  few  months. 

The  Scbuman  proposal  for  the  Joint  op- 
eration of  the  French  and  German  indus- 
tries, accompanied  by  Invitations  to  other 
nations  to  Join,  Is  an  Important  historical 
abandonment  of  economic  nationalism,  hav- 
ing at  the  sahie  time  political  and  military 
significance. 

Travel  restrictions  In  the  form  of  visa  re- 
quirements, currency  restrictions,  duties  on 
purchases  by  tourists  and  frontier  formali- 
ties have  been  substantially  eliminated  or 
greatly  liberalized. 

The  decision  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  buUd 
an  Integrated  defense  structure  for  the 
North  Atlantic  community  as  a  whole  Is  one 
more  evidence  of  a  movement  toward  inte- 
gration. 

One  of  the  urgent  problems  that  con- 
fronted the  ECA  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  was  that  of  freeing  trade 
among  the  participating  countries  from 
many  restrictions,  especially  exchange  con- 
trols of  various  forms  that  were  strangling  It. 

The  first  device  employed  by  ECA  was  the 
use  of  ECA  dollars  to  finance  lack  of  bal- 
ance between  European  countries.  This  was 
known  as  the  offshore  purchases  plan. 

A  second  and  more  effective  method  was 
devised,  under  which  allotments  of  funds 
were  made  to  creditor  countries  conditional 
upon  their  advance  of  credit  to  debtor  coun- 
tries In  the  ctirrency  of  the  creditor.  This 
was  called  the  Intra-Etiropean  payments 
plan. 

Recently,  since  the  European  countries 
have  approached  more  nearly  to  a  balance 
of  trade,  these  countries,  with  ECA  coopera»^ 
tlon,  have  reached  general  agreement  o<er 
what  is  known  as  the  European  payments 
union.  This  amotmts  to  a  limited  form  of 
clearing  house  between  the  participating 
coiu  tries. 

Under  this  payments  union,  creditors  and 
debtors  will  settle  their  net  balances  with 
the  union  instead  of  with  Individual  coun- 
tries. This  plan  will  not  involve  any  in- 
creased expenditures  by  ECA  but  It  does 
mean  that  a  certain  proportion  of  ECA  funds 
will  be  used  by  the  European  Paj^ments  Union 
In  making  settlements.  The  unlcm  repre- 
sents a  distinct  forwsu'd  step  In  the  freeing 
of  mtra-European  trade  and  in  preparing 
the  participating  countries  for  the  day  vben 
they  must  go  it  alone. 
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COST  or  TH¥  COUJ  W*« 

tn  ECA  wtm  flnt  crthieti.  tbe  estimates 
that  1 17.000.000.000  would  be  r?quire<l 
Xor  the  restoration  of  «  reasonable  economy 
•mong  the  ECA  countries.  It  new  appears 
tlut  tbe  sum  to  be  sp«nt  In  the  4  yesrs  end- 
ing in  19S2  vill  amount  \o  not  mere  than 
§15.000.000.000.  This,  of  course.  Is  •  tre- 
mendous sun  of  money  but  to  pet  a  clearer 
pcrspcctlTC  you  must  remember  that  the  cost 
or  World  War  n  was  $3.50  GOO  000.000  siMl  If 
«•  add  to  that  the  continuing  expense  of 
poMiocxs  and  benefits  thet  grew  out  of  World 
W»r  n.  the  figure  wculd  be  much  higher. 
Tbe  $15,000,000  >XX)  hcwever  is  a  very  small 
pHvantacc  of  the  exist  o<  World  War  n  It 
rHt&7  ts  sbcut  equal  to  S  months'  average 
expenditure  dunng  tlic  last  var. 

If.  in  !»«.  we  had  turned  down  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  no  one  can  be  s'^re  jiist  what 
vould  have  foUowad  but  m  all  probability. 
such  action  vooM  iMi*  ■want  that  this 
countrr  was  atactlBK  ^  eambat  the  sinister 
at  uwiiiiiiiiiMii  vithout  the  aid  of 
allies  v^o  were  potentially  strong 
•ad  vbo.  witii  oar  aid.  could  be  made  power- 
ftil.  both  ecoooBUcally  and  militarily.  In  my 
kOBBbia  tjp****f*-  as  a  result  of  such  a  policy, 
would  have  become  almost 
rith  added  military  expen- 
itare»eeedrag  our  contribution  to  the 
recoTery  oi  Europe.  This  would  have  result- 
ad  m  great  dislocation  in  this  country  and 
a  vaakenlng  of  our  economic  strength  which 
Is  ao  completely  essential  in  any  war  whether 
bot  or  cold. 

If  tbe  efforts  of  EC.\  in  western  Europs 
ar*  successful — and  the  progress  so  far  is 
certainly  encouraging — our  tl5.000.COO.000 
spent  for  the  restoration  of  Europe  would 
be  the  best  Investment  that  this  country 
has  ever  made. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  direct  gain  from  the 
restoration  of  western  Europe,  you  cannot 
overlook  the  gain  of  having  the  ECA  countries 
living  under  democratic  governments,  with 
free  economies  and  a  standard  of  living 
higher  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors 
beyond  the  iron  curtain.  The  contrast  with 
those  neighbors  which  are  the  satellites  of 
the  Soviet  wiil  certainly  be  most  desirable 
from  our  standpoint. 

Now  that  I  am  no  longer  associated  with 
the  ECA,  I  feel  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak 
frankly  alxjut  what  I  think  of  their  ac- 
complishment- 

To  begin  with.  I  think  the  appropriation 
of  the  $10,000,000,000  which  has  now  been 
spent  on  European  recoverj"  was  a  remarkable 
action. 

Next.  I  think  that  the  exi>enditurc  of  this 
sum.  practically  without  criticism,  la  almost 
a  miracle.  Even  the  opponents  of  ECA  ap- 
propriations, when  they  open  their  argu- 
ments, almost  always  preface  their  rema.ks 
by  speaking  In  the  highest  terms  of  the 
ECA's  administration  and  handling  of  these 
very  large  sums  of  money. 

The  credit  for  this  accomplishment  and 
the  credit  for  the  high  caliber  of  t^e  ECA 
staff  bo'.h  here  aiid  abroad  must  go  to  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman. 

From  the  beginning  of  tbe  ECA  organiza- 
tion, and  Incidentally,  this  organization  was 
put  together  under  tremendous  pressure  for 
speed.  Mr.  Hcflman  has  stood  out  for  the 
selection  of  the  very  best  type  and  best 
qualified  American  citizens  that  could  be 
enlisted.  Must  of  these  men  are  serving 
at  great  personal  sac.-iflce. 

T^e  result  U  that  there  U  not  only  a  high 
morale  but  also  a  crusading  spirit  among  the 
leaders  in  the  ECA  organization. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  himself,  has  Idealism,  great 
enthusiasm,  a  driving  energy  combined  with 
hard-headed  business  realism.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  him  as  the  head  of  the  ECA  but 
more  than  that,  he  is  the  heart  of  the  ECA. 
He  has  such  a  high  sense  of  dedication  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ECA  objectives 
that  he  has  imparted  tnis  saPie  spirit  to  the 
•otlre  ECA  staff.    Whatever  they  accomplish, 


1  am  sure  history  will  attribute  In  no  small 
measure  to  Mr    Hoffman. 

ECA  activ:ties  represent  a  large  clement  In 
the  farces  that  this  country  is  bringing  to 
bear  In  the  cold  war. 

A^inst  the  mighty  power,  the  dictator- 
ship, that  rules  by  force  and  fear,  there  is 
opposed  the  United  States  and  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  and  our  natural  free  allies  are  in  pos- 
•esston  of  raw  materials,  industrial  produc- 
tion, and  other  elements  that  make  economic 
strength  In  a  m.easure  that  Is  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  those  possessed  by  our 
opponents. 

In  resources  of  mind  and  spirit,  the  free 
world  is  far  ahead  of  the  communistic  coun- 
tries and  is  Increasing  In  relative  strength 
every  day. 

We  have  a  civilization  that  affords  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  living. 

Resourcefulness,  Initiative,  and  spirit 
wither  away  and  die  under  the  totalitarian 
system.  Under  conditions  of  freedom,  they 
flourish. 

Ihe  only  way  we  can  lose  Is  through  ap- 
peasement, lack  of  unity,  or  blundering.  I 
am  not  the  youngest  man  here  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  I  shall  live  long  enough  to 
see  this  cold  war  won  by  the  free  countries 
and  the  world  rebtored  to  a  condition  where 
our  energies  are  devoted  to  Increasing  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  well-being  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 


Brigham  Young:  A  Fitting  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    June    13    (legislative    day    o/ 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  2,  1950, 
Issue  of  the  Salt  Lake  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fitting  TBiBtrrK 

Fitting  tribute  to  the  great  and  inspired 
leader.  Brigham  Young,  was  paid  this  week 
by  State  and  Nation.  In  National  Capitol 
ceremoiiles.  participated  In  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Senators.  Cabinet 
members.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
hundreds  of  his  followers,  a  monument  was 
dedicated  In  his  honor  and  placed  in  the 
H'-iU  of  Fame  in  the  Capitol. 

In  earlier  rites,  his  descendants,  dignitar- 
ies of  the  LDS  Church,  and  people  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  his  place  of  birth,  honored  him 
by  dedicating  a  monument  to  his  memory 
at  Whltingham.  This  monument  Is  In  a 
sense  a  tribute  to  a  native  youth.  Who  early 
in  life  layed  aside  his  glazier  tools  to  cast 
his  lot  with  a  persecuted  people  In  Ohio. 
From  this  humble  beginning  Brigham  Young 
rose  to  national  stature  and  today  is  con- 
sidered one  of   America's   greats. 

When  asEasslns  struck  down  his  beloved 
leader  and  prophet.  Brigham  Young,  alieady 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  great  leader- 
ship, stepped  forward  to  guide  a  grief  and 
poverty-stricken  people  acrcsj  a  thousand 
miles  of  wilderness  to  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Still  loyal  and  faiUiful  to 
the  concepts  of  true  Americanism.  Brig- 
ham Young,  despite  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
followers  had  been  harassed  and  spurned 
by  high  Government  officials,  raised  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  a  territory  then  a  part 


of  Mexico  and  claimed  it  for  the  United 
States. 

This  was  not  only  a  courageous  gesture 
but  It  offered  an  opportunity  for  him  to  ex- 
press the  patriotism  and  stalwart  character- 
istics which  were  his  heritage  from  fore- 
fathers who  fled  religious  persecution  In  the 
Old  World  to  found  a  new  home  on  the 
rock-bcur.d  shores  of  New  England. 

While  monuments  of  stone  may  be  ral-sed 
to  his  memory,  his  greatest  monument  Is  this 
desert  country  In  western  United  States 
which  under  his  inspired  leadership  has  been 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

His  putting  the  practice  of  Irrigation  Into 
effect  has  had  far-reaching  benefits,  both 
within  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  Rocky 
Mountain  empire. 

Highly  practical.  Brigham  Young  was  also 
deeply  religious  and  keenly  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  As  a  founder  of  Utah 
he  wanted  this  new  State  to  be  a  place  where 
soul  growth  would  never  be  hampered.  He 
believed  that  men's  lives  could  be  bettered 
by  better  conditions  for  life.  For  this  rea- 
son he  Instituted  cooperative  business  ven- 
tures as  well  as  encouraged  the  development 
of  schools  and  other  cultural  organizations. 

With  such  a  record  Brigham  Young's  great- 
ness is  not  dependent  on  memorials  or  monu- 
ments carved  in  stone  but  at  the  same  time 
it  brings  Joy  to  the  hearts  of  his  people 
and  Utahans  generally  that  his  work  Is  be- 
ing memorialized  in  marble  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation  that  he  did  so  much  to 
make  great. 


Indian  Rehabilitation  in  the  Stale  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  intioduced  Hou.se  bill  8783,  a  bill 
to  rehabilitate  Wisconsin  Indians.  As  a 
background  to  this  bill  I  ask  to  include 
the  followins;  information  to  show  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  how  it  will 
work  out: 

MEMOR.\NDUM    OF    INFORMATION 

General:  Indian  affairs  in  Wisconsin, 
exclusive  of  matters  affecting  the  Me- 
nominee Indians,  are  administered  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Consolidated  Agency,  Ash- 
land, Wis.  The  tribes  represented  are 
as  follows: 

The  Bad  River  Band  of  the  Like 
Superior  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indian.s 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  Red  Cliflf  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians. 

St.  Croix  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Sakaoqon  Chippewa  Commu- 
nity—Mole Lake. 

The  Forest  County  Potawatomi  Com- 
munity. 

The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Community, 
Wis. 

The  Wisconsin-Winnebago  Indians. 
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Population:   The  number  of  Indians 
living  in  the  area  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Tribe :  Population 

Bad  River  Band ,^ 1,375 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band 1,790 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Band 968 

Red  Cliff  Band 689 

St.  Croix 241 

Sakaogon  (Mole  Lake) 205 

Forest  Cotinty  Potawatomi 319 

Oneida  Tribe 8.612 

Stockbrldge-Munsee 510 

Wlsconsln-Wlnnebago 1,  520 


Total 

11,229 

Und 

Total 
area 

Tru.'Jt 
allotted 

Tribal 

Oorcrn- 
ment 
owned 

Bad  River 

74,  752 

M.AUd 

M.42fi 

8,H5« 

1.6U 

l.fW 

11.040 

2,fi5.S 

15,327 

13,096 

80,627 

41.(¥»fl 

27.5(H 

8,856 

286 



'""735 

13. 0.^ 

1,  57S 

510 

4..Vl« 

5,ora 

1.328 
1.8S0 
11,040 
1.02D 
2,240 

12  M7 

1-ac  Courte  Oreilles.. 

Ijicdu  Flambeau 

Ri"<l  Cliff 

13. 1S3 
1.413 

8t.  Croix 

SHkaocnn 

Forest  County 

Oneida 

Stockbridpe-Mun-iee. 
Wisconsln-Wliine- 
bago 

13.  OW 
30 

Total 

217, 148 

147,071 

29,808 

40,209 

Income:  In  1943  a  survey  of  68,640  In- 
dian families  throughout  the  United 
States  showed  an  average  income  per 
family  of  $1,071.  Of  this  amount.  68 J 
percent  was  classed  as  "earned"  and  31.5 
percent  sis  "unearned."  Low  as  this  in- 
come was,  it  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  income  of  the  Indians  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Great  lAkes  Consoli- 
dated Agency.  The  average  income  of 
1.036  families,  including  members  of  the 
Bad  River,  Lac  Courte  Oreilles.  Lac  du 
Flambeau.  Red  Cliff,  St.  Croix.  Sakaogon. 
and  Forest  County  Potawatomi  Indians 
was  only  $615  per  family.  Of  this 
amount,  68  percent  was  classed  as 
"earned"  and  32  percent  as  "unearned." 
The  average  income  of  1,057  families  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Oneida,  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee. and  Wisconsin-Winne- 
bago Tribes  was  somewhat  higher,  aver- 
aging $1,285,  of  which  69.9  percent  was 
classed  as  "earned"  and  30.1  percent  as 
"unearned."  The  distribution  of  fam- 
ilies by  amount  of  family  income  received 
further  points  up  the  low  economic  status 
of  these  Indians. 


Income  cla.ss 

Total  nuiuber  of  lamilics 

taooto 

$299 

$3fiO  to 
J399 

$4on  10 

>499 

$5<V1  to 
$749 

T'O  to 
>999 

$1,000  to 
$1,499 

$1,500  to 
$1,999 

$2,000 
and  over 

1,036 

62 
3 

197 
47 

840 

87 

214 
204 

124 
120 

.Vi 
176 

3« 
160 

10 

1,057 

260 

The  source  at  Income  la  indicated 

as  follows: 

Native 
prod- 
ucts 

Arts 

and 
crafts 

Agricul- 
ture 

Private 
busi- 
ness 

Wages 

Other 
earned 
income 

Total 
earned 
income 

Total 

unearned 

income 

Total  in- 
dividual 
income 

Bad  River                

$8,000 
11.000 
8,128 
3.237 
8.000 
2,035 
2.125 

$2.V> 
160 
1,256 
«.S0 
200 
490 
130 

$12.  175 

16,  213 

4,139 

10,966 

$2.  .VKI 

6.600 

26,700 

$83,000 
40.200 
36.677 
20.221 
15,  l.-W 
10,500 
2i010 

354.460 
62,336 

$5,000 
1.000 

"s.ooo" 

$lin.925 
75. 173 
66.il00 
40.Q74 
23.:iVI 
15.  525 
.30,  196 

444.460 
74,826 

$3.^918 
3Z027 
4<t.  975 
24.  550 

in.  niMi 

7.  >W0 

16,417 

201.  NK) 

15,925 

$144.  843 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles 

107  300 

In'^dn  FlaniVH'ftU 

107  S75 

KodCIitI 

M.  Croix 

64,624 

Sakaogon..  . 

2.500 

3.931 

9tt000 

12.500 

23  405 

Forest  County 

40  613 

Oneida 

f'46  260 

Stockbridjte-Munsee 

90.  751 

Tot/. 

42,525 

3,136 

152.  424 

35,800 

646,544 

11,000 

881.429 

383,  492 

1.264  921 

/ 

Thd  unearned  income  includes  State 
and  c4unty  relief,  pensions,  relief  from 
the  Indian  Service,  social-security  as- 
sistance, rentals  accruing  from  leases 
and  permits,  and  so  forth. 

GENERAL     INFORMATION     ON    SPECIFIC    CaOUPS 

Bad  River:  This  reservation  is  located 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in 
Ashland  County,  Wis.  In  addition  to 
the  enrolled  population,  the  resident 
population  of  the  reservation  normally 
includes  an  additional  350  people  not 
enrolled.  There  are  usually  about  205 
families  on  the  reservation.  When  well 
drained  and  properly  limed  and  ferti- 
lized, the  soil  produces  good  alfalfa. 
Clovers  and  grasses  grow  successfully. 
Root  crops,  cabbage,  beans,  and  berries 
can  be  successfully  grown  when  properly 
managed.  The  available  fertility  of  the 
soil,  however,  is  low.  There  are  about 
1,320  acres  of  farming  land,  64.592  acres 
of  forest  and  woodland,  and  8.840  acres 
of  marsh  and  wastelands.  Most  of  the 
forest  and  woodlands  are  cut-over.  Tlie 
marsh  area  offers  good  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  a  fur  farm. 


Lac  Courte  Oreilles:  This  reservation 
Is  located  in  Sawyer  County  in  north- 
western Wisconsin.  There  are  usually 
about  220  families  on  the  reservation. 
The  soils  of  the  reservation  are  variable, 
and  soil  depth  usually  is  shaUow.  The 
soils  are  generally  benefited  by  lime  for 
legume  crops,  and  respond  well  when 
fertilizers  are  applied.  Crops  are  chiefly 
hay,  pasture,  and  gardens.  Beans  are 
grown  successfully.  A  tribal  cranberry- 
growing  project  has  been  established  re- 
cently. There  are  about  53,311  acres  of 
forest  land,  500  acres  of  open  grazing, 
and  888  acres  of  other  lands  including 
agricultural  areas. 

Lac  du  Flambeau:  This  reservation  is 
located  in  Vilas,  Iron,  and  Oneida  Coun- 
ties in  northern  Wisconsin.  There  are 
about  170  enrolled  families  on  the  reser- 
vation. The  soils  for  the  most  ipart  are 
sandy,  shallow,  and  light  in  texture,  with 
peat  areas  and  semibogs.  Crops  are 
chiefly  potatoes,  carrots,  beans,  and 
rutabagas.  About  600  acres  are  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  the  balance  is  either 
forested,    swamp,    or    waste.    Develop- 


ment of  a  cranberry- growing  project  \m 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

Red  Cliff:  This  reservation  Is  located 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  There  are  about  102 
families  on  the  reservation.  The  soils 
are  mainly  heavy  clay  loam  inland,  and 
a  fine  sandy  loam  along  the  lake  shore. 
Shallow-rooted  crops  such  as  small 
grains,  pasture  grasses,  clover,  and  other 
hay  crops  can  be  grown  successfully. 
The  principal  crops  grown  are  canning 
beans,  berries,  apples,  and  small  grains. 
Approximately  58  acres  are  being  utilized 
for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  The 
balance  of  the  area  is  either  forest  cut- 
over  land  or  waste. 

St.  Croix:  This  reservation  Is  located 
In  Burnett  and  Polk  Counties.  The  trib- 
al lands  were  acquired  under  authority 
contained  in  section  7  of  the  act  of  June 
18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984,  986),  as  amended. 
Numerous  groups  belonging  to  the  St. 
Croix  Band  are  scattered  over  Polk, 
Burnett.  Washburn,  Barron,  and  Doug- 
las Counties,  but  the  lands  acquired  lie 
in  Burnett  and  Polk  Counties,  compris- 
ing three  separate  communities.  About 
28  families  live  on  the  purchased  lands. 
The  total  population  of  this  band  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  estimated  tha.  the  total 
membership  may  eventually  reach  about 
400.  Agricultural  development  is  lim- 
ited. Subsistence  gardening  can  be  prac- 
ticed. Potatoes,  carrots,  beans,  and  ruta- 
bagas can  be  grown  successfully.  Some 
of  the  lands  probably  could  be  developed 
as  a  cranberry  farm. 

Sakaogon:  This  reservation  is  located 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Forest 
County,  Wis.  The  lands  were  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  June  18,  1934.  About  106 
Indians  reside  on  the  reservation,  and  the 
balance  of  the  population  reside  else- 
where. It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
family  consists  of  about  five  persons. 
Approximately  255  acres  of  dry  farm  land 
provide  garden  spots  and  hay.  Open 
grazing  land  totals  about  200  acres,  and 
the  balance  of  the  land  is  suitable  for 
reforestation. 

Forest  County:  This  reservation  is  lo- 
cated in  torest  and  Oconto  Counties. 
The  area  is  of  glacial  origin  and  too  rough 
for  profitable  farming.  About  345  acres 
cleared  of  brush  and  partially  cleared 
of  stone  and  boulders  provide  garden 
spots.  The  average  family  consists  of 
about  five  members. 

Oneida:  This  reservation  is  located  in 
the  east  central  portion  of  Wisconsin,  in 
Brown  and  Outagamie  Coimties.  It  is 
located  in  one  of  the  best  farming  sec- 
tions of  the  State  with  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  and  substantial  grow- 
ing markets.  There  are  about  400  local 
families.  All  of  the  lands  are  classed  as 
farming. 

Stockbridge-Munsee:  This  reservation 
is  located  in  Shawano  County,  Wis. 
Very  little  land  has  been  brushed  and 
stumped  or  cultivated.  The  chief  crops 
grown  are  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  barley. 
Cash  crops  of  beans  and  cucumbers  are 
grown  on  a  small  scale. 

Wisconsin-Winnebago:  These  Indians 
have  no  reservation.  Their  lands  are 
homestead  allotments  on  public  domain, 
and  4,578  acres  acquired  by  purchase  and 
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paid  lor  with  Individual  trust  funds. 
These  Indians  engage  actively  In  the 
manufacture  of  ba>kets  and  beadwork. 

General:  Other  than  at  Oneida,  the 
oprortunities  for  rehabilitation  of  these 
Indians  through  agriculture  are  limited. 
Thf^ir  economic  development  will  have  to 
come  from  better  utilization  of  their  for- 
est lands,  subsistence  gardens,  growing  of 
specialized  crops  such  as  cranberries, 
unld-llfe  development,  arts  and  crafts 
products,  tourist  enterprises,  service  in- 
dustries, wage  work.  etc.  The  $10. 000.003 
authorized  by  this  bill  does  not  provide 
for  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  these 
people,  as  many  of  them  require  assist- 
ance in  addition  to  a  .source  of  credit. 
Adequate  loan  funds  will,  however,  en- 
able many  of  them  to  help  themselves 
and  become  self-supporting. 

The  various  provi.^ions  of  the  bill  are 
explained  as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  imdertake  a  program  of 
baisic  econom.ic  and  other  improvements 
for  khe  benefit  of  the  Chippewa,  Pota- 
watomi.  Oneida.  Winnebago.  Stock- 
bridae-Mun5ee.  and  other  Indians  living 
in  Wisconsin  in  the  area  administered 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Consolidated  Agency. 
A  land  purcha>ie  and  adjustment  area 
will  be  required  in  some  instances,  to 
enable  some  of  the  Indians  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneida  Indians,  most  of  these 
people  are  not  interested  in  agriculture. 
A  well-rounded  economic  development 
program,  such  as  is  envisaged  by  this 
bill,  would  enable  the  Indians  to  become 
established  m  any  type  of  legitimate  In- 
dustry in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
from  which  they  could  mak*>  a  living  and 
become  self-s\;pporting.  Until  this  is 
done  the  United  States  will  not  have  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities  to  these 
people. 

Such  portions  of  the  program  as  can- 
nov-be-*ccomplished  through  the  loans 
amlB^ants  provided  for  in  subsequent 
sectimtS'vQf  the  bill,  or  throutjh  tribal 
funds,  wouTds  be  financed  through  ap- 
propnatiofts-made  under  the  general  au- 
;z^i<ons  of  law  relating  to  Indian 
affairs.  Section  1  would  not  expand 
these  authorizations,  but  would  estab- 
lish for  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin — ex- 
cept the  Menominee  Tribe — a  specific 
prayram  within  their  general  scope. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $10000000  as  a  revolving  fund  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  Any  appropriations  made  under 
this  authorization  will  be  reimbur3ab!e 
to  the  United  States,  except  the  20  per- 
cent authorized  by  section  5  for  assist- 
ance on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  Re- 
payments made  on  loans  from  the  re- 
volving fund,  and  interest  or  other 
charges  coUecteci  thereon,  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  revolving  fund  and  be  avail- 
able for  loans  for  any  of  the  purposes 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

This  section  also  provides  that  Indi- 
vidual Indians  of  less  than  one-quarter 
degree  of  Indian  blood  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill.  Such  In- 
dians are  not  eligible  for  loans  from  the 


revolving  fund  created  by  the  act  of 
June  18.  1934  <48  Stat.  984.  986 »  as 
amended.  It  is  advisable  that  provi- 
sions regarding  the  eligibility  of  Indiana 
for  loans  from  various  funds  made  avail- 
able for  their  assistance  be  kept  as  uni- 
form as  possible. 

Section  3.  sub.section  ^a>.  authorizes 
loans  from  amounts  appropriated  under 
authority  of  .section  2  to  '1>  Indian 
tribes  organized  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  18.  1934.  and  Indian  tribe.s  having 
a  form  of  organization  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  <2)  indi- 
vidual Indians  who  are  members  of  a 
tribe  which  has  not  received  a  loan  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

These  Indians  have  received  loans 
from  the  revolving  credit  fund  created 
by  the  act  of  June  18,  1934.  and  have 
made  payments  thereon  as  shown  below: 


.Amount 

.\  mount 
repaid 

B:ibnc»> 

UIllMld 

Interest 

n-il  Uivrr 

I.ir  ("ourte  Oreilte) 

Jil.ono 

llW.HKI 

$n,ooo 

ilOO.WK) 

9374.61 

l.ac(lu  FlambedU-. 
llfd  riiff  

l5.6At 

l<i.niio 

T.Vt.  74 
72»'.  .^) 

Uuttdii          . 

»,(«ul        »,«« 

1 

409.75 

ToUl 

151.63o|      5l.(iSii 

iOO.OUO  2.201.  60 

The  amount  available  has  been  too 
.small  to  take  care  of  the  needs  Oi  these 
people  for  financing. 

Subsection  3  (b)  requires  that  any 
loans  made  from  amounts  appropriated 
under  authoriiy  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
shall  be  reimbursed  within  40  years  from 
the  date  the  loan  is  made.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  no  loans  shall  extend  beyond 
June  30.  1994.  The  additional  4-year 
period  oetween  the  maturity  of  a  40-year 
loan — if  such  a  loan  were  m.ade  in  1950 — 
and  the  outside  limitation  of  June  30. 
1994.  is  to  allow  time  for  appropriations 
to  be  made,  and  still  permit  40-year 
loans.  Any  loan  made  prior  to  June  30. 
1954.  would  require  reimbursement 
earlier  thr.n  June  30.  1994.  The  term  of 
loans  made  subsequent  to  June  30.  1954. 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  for  a  shorter 
period  than  40  years  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  over-all  requirement  that  the 
maturity  date  may  not  extend  beyond 
June  30,  1S94 

Forty-year  maturities  on  loans  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  .sound  loans  for 
some  purposes,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
land.  The  Congress  has  recognized  that 
40-year  maturities  on  land  loans  are 
justified  in  connection  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  t58  Stat.  284 »,  as  amended, 
as  well  as  in  many  earlier  laws,  including 
those  establishing  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  system. 

Section  4.  subsection  fa>.  authorizes 
the  various  tnoes  of  Wisconsin,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  acquire  lands,  surface  rights, 
water  rights,  or  interests  in  lands,  in- 
cluding improvements  thereon,  and  to 
exchange  any  lands  owned  by  the  tribes, 
including  lands  title  to  which  is  in  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribes,  for 
other  lands  of  approximately  equal 
value.  It  provides  that  title  to  any  lands 
and  interests  therein  acquired  which  are 


located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  of  each  6f  the  tribes  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  particular  tribe 
acquiring  the  land.  Title  to  lands  and 
interests  therein  purchased,  or  acquired 
by  the  exchange  of  other  lands,  v.hich 
are  located  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  of  each  of  the  tribes, 
shall  be  taken  in  a  nontrust  status  in 
the  name  of  the  tribe  acquiring  the  land, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  tribes  will  acquire 
any  extensive  land  holdings  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservations.  Most 
of  the  lands  purchased  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  of  each 
of  the  tribes  will  be  acquired  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  with  cash  loans  received 
from  the  tribes  or  from  the  United 
States  as  authorized  by  subsection  4  <b». 
It  is  desirable  for  the  tribes  to  have  au- 
thority to  acquire  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservations  and  take 
title  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  acquiring 
the  land,  however,  as  cases  may  arise 
involving  land  exchanges  or  adjust- 
ments where  such  authority  will  b3 
needed. 

Subsection  4(b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  loans  to  each  of  the  tribes 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  each  of  the 
tribes  and  to  enable  the  tribes  to  make 
cash  loans  to  their  members  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  lands.  The  Secretai-y  also  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  individual 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  In- 
come received  from  lands  purchased  by 
the  tribes,  and  repayments  received  on 
cash  loans  made  by  the  respective  tribes 
to  individual  members  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  loans  received  by  the 
tribes.  Individual  Indians  will  reim- 
burse the  United  Slates  for  loans  re- 
ceived for  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
income  of  enterprises  operated  by  the 
Indians  on  the  purchased  land,  or  from 
such  other  sources  of  income  as  may  be 
available  to  individual  borrowers. 

Title  to  lands  purchased  by  individual 
Indians  with  the  assistance  of  cash  loans 
from  the  tribes  and  from  the  United 
States  will  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  individual 
Indian  purchaser  if  the  lands  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
of  each  of  the  tribes.  Title  to  lands 
purchased  by  individual  Indians  with 
the  assistance  of  cash  loans  from  the 
tribes  and  from  the  United  States  will 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  individual 
Indian  purcha.ser  if  the  lands  are  located 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  each  of  the  tribes,  and  all  lands 
to  which  title  is  so  taken  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

The  bill,  in  subsection  4  (c\  author- 
izes the  various  tribes,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  to  sell  any  lands  pur- 
chased with  loans,  and  any  other  lands 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  tribes,  to  their 
members.  Such  sales  may  be  made  on  a 
deferred-payment  plan.  Sales  of  land 
to  members  will  be  made  with  maturi- 
ties at  the  earliest  practicable  dates, 
consistent  with  the  purchasers'  ability  to 
repay.  The  consent  of  the  Secretary  for 
sales  of  lands,  title  to  which  is  in  each  of 
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^^  '?^^'.„'f"!■^^'?''S•  'f"  "?^  ^  JJ"  collateral  security  for  any  unpaid  indebt-  or  purchase,  against  any  future  per  cap- 

qaired  after  the  tribe  s  loan  f roni  the  edness  of  the  purchaser  to  the  tribe  or  to  ita  payments  or  other  d^ributSnTof 

United  Sates  has  been  repaid  in  full.  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  and  tribal  assets,  as  securitHor  loans  re- 

Subsection  4  <d>  provides  that  all  right  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  approved  by  ceived  or  for  land  purchased^der  a 

*"h  iiV '•  iL^"^'H°u?'*^f°^  ^^'  i"?H'  ^"  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The  re-  deferred-pavment  plan  fromihe^ibes 

and  all  right  and  title,  if  any.  of  the  quirement  of  such  pledge  or  mortgage  Section  7  nrovides  that  tribal  fnnri«^ 

United  St ates  in  and  to  lands  purchased  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  he  de-  now  on  deiiJt  or  hereof ter  de^Sl  to 

by  individual  Indians  with  the  assistance  termines  that  repayment   of   the  pur-  The  uSSdTtatS  TreSu7y  to  S^ 

of  cash  loans  from  each  of  the  tnbes  chaser's  indebtedness  to  the  particular  of  eaSi^  the  S^s  S^is^omL^x- 

r^rsur"trrr:ir^^?;^^4Tt  r^^^s^^^^^i^^^^--  d^-^^^^^^^^ 

o,^w  HUa  tr,  tho  iar,He  \r.^ri  v.,r  «„ ^i,^f  "   V      *^!^  Teasonaoiy  assureo.  advance  to  the  tribes  for  such  purposes 

and  title  to  the  lands  sold  by  each  of  Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  as  mav  be  designated  bv  the  MTtioiSr 

\^f  \''''u'u'^''  r'^7"^^^  subsection  use  up  to  20  percent  of  the  amounts  ap-  ?ri^cJn^rn?d  and  appVovS  b?Th^^^^^^ 

4  (c) .  sha  1  be  released  to  the  purchaser  prcpriated  under  authority  of  section  2  retTrnf  SflnSr     T^^^ 

at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  of  the  bill  to  assist  borrowers  from  each  Su  grant  to  thVtritesgrS«-  ?Lwmi^ 

the  term.s  of  the  purchase.    The  time  so  of  the  tribes,  and  individual  borrowers  bimfthan  they  nowha?^  a^^^ 

prescribed  shall  be  not  later  than  15  years  from  the  United  States,  including  pur-  dSays  in  obSn?Their  funds  7or  i^  in 

after  the  effective  date  of  the  purchase  chasers  of  land  on  credit  from  eacE  of  eSrLs     wWch     are     eSon^^ 

0    lands    ocated  within  the  boundaries  the  tribes,  during  initial  periods  of  op-  sound   ^e  tribes  may  wish  tSiSthe^ 

of  each  of  the  tribes.    Thus,  lands  pur-  erations.  and  to  assist  members  of  each  own  fundrfor  pu^es  in  coS^ection 

cha.scd  by  individual  Indians  with  the  of  the  tribes  and  other  Indians  in  their  ITh  S  iono^deve^SpmeTt  pro! 

a.^stance  of  cash  loans  under  authority  educational  advancement.    Very  few  of  grams  and  t^suoS^ment  thf  fJ^  w 

of  subsection  4  -b)  and  which  are  located  the  potential  borrowers  have  Adequate  St^  fiom  the  UnT^  St^tel^  S^te 

within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  working  capital.    They  have  little  secu-  Lec^ry  to  obtoin  an  aDDrooriation  of 

of  each  of  the  tribes,  and  title  to  which  rity  to  offer  other  than  recoverable  chat-  ?un^rL  the  T^ea^  a<S)tS  J^^ 

at  the  time  o    purchase  is  taken  in  the  tels  or  land  purchased  with  loans,  or  the  [riSes  eac^  t^e^c^T^  isTroSL^ 

name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  land  purchased  from  the  tribes.    Gener-  Suragemem  aS  losHf  opSSty 

the    individual    Indian    purchaser,   will  ally,  loans  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  foT^  of  the  f^ds  in  sLSm?  em^! 

remain  m  such  title  status  not  longer  basis  of  character,  industry,  and  plans  of  prLs  easily  iLy^esult     The  foltowSi 

chase    EVen  though  the  loan  with  which  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  In-  funds  subject  to  authorization  as  of  June 

such  lands  were  purchased  has  not  been  dividuals  with  some  subsistence  during  i    1950                 """i"!"^""!! « 01  June 

repaid  in  full  within  15  years  from  the  the  initial  periods  of  their  loans     Non-  »'  ^  d 

date  of  the  purchase,  all  right  and  title  recoverable  items  such  as  feed  and  seed.  J?     '"* 

of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  lands  in    many    instances,    will    constitute    a  Proceeds  of  labor.  Bad  River 

involved  will  be  released  to  the  purchaser  higher  percentage  than  could  be  consid-  intere^nn  TaboV' Bad"  K'V^ 

at  that  time.     Likewise,  both  the  right  ered  a  normal  credit  risk.    Experience  Indians                                       051  60 

and  title  of  each  of  the  tribes  and  of  the  has  shown  that  in  rehabilitating  low-in-                            ' ' 

United  States  in  and  to  lands  sold  by  come  groups  it  Is  impossible  to  expect                   Total 1.451.40 

each  of  the  tribes  under  authority  of  borrowers  to  progress  if  they  are  bur-  " 

subsection  4  (c)  which  are  located  within  dened  with  debts  for  unproductive  ex-  Lac  du  Flambeau: 

the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  of  each  penses  or  if  they  have  to  leave  the  opera-  Proceeds    of    labor.    Lac    du 

of  the  tribes,  and  title  to  which  is  in  the  tion  of  their  enterprises  for  extended  pe-                Flambeau  indUns ai4. 50 

name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  riods  of  time  to  work  for  wages  in  order  Interest    on    labor.    Lac    du 

each  of  the  tribes,  will  remain  In  such  to  supply  themselves  with  subsistence                Flambeau  Indians «52. 19 

title  status  not  longer  than  15  years  from  Such  wage  work  usually  is  available  only  ^in"!^lr„Pp^!!ff mL^''  ""    «  ««  .^ 

he  effective  date  of  the  purchase.    Even  during  the  periods  when  their  own  en-  ptS^cS  o?  ^r  iJSe  Lie' 

m?d  tn  /hf  F^'Z^^'^  P,?'t  !lf '  "°i  ^^^  ^^^P""^^  °^^^  ^^°^^  attention.    It  is  es-  ^^d  of  CbCwa^dii^.!         «,.  08 

paid  to  the  tribes  in  full  at  the  end  of  lo  sential,  in  inaugurating  a  program  for                                                           

years,  all  right  and  title  of  the  tribe  con-  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  that  they  have                   Total 7, 644. 40 

cerned  and  of  the  United  Sutes  in  and  a  clear  understanding  that  when  a  loan  1 

to  the  lands  involved  will  be  released  to  is  made,  or  when  they  purchase  land  Lac  Courte  Oreiiies:      • 

Tf^^^^^*^^'^*  ^^°^    ^^^    tribes,    ultimate    repayment  Proceeds  of  labor.  Lac  Courte 

If  the  lands  bold  by  each  of  the  tribes  therefor  must  be  made.    However,  they                Oreuiee  Indians 54.997.33 

under  authority  of  subsection  4  tc)  are  should  not  be  harassed  by  debts  for  non-  interest  on  labor.  Lac  Courte 

located  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  recoverable  items  which  will  make  repay-               Oreiiies  Indians 6,824.31 

reservation  of  each  of  the  tribes,  the  time  ment  very  difficult  and  in  some  cases  im-                                                         

prescribed  for  the  release  of  the  interests  possible.    Rehabilitation  has  proved  most                   '^°^^ -  61.821. 84 

the^LcVi'S.  '^.^I'iW^'^  ^^^^  '°^*  *^  successful  where  small  grants  are  made  potawatomi:    Proceeds   of    labor, 

the  effective  date  of  the  purchase.    Any  to  borrowers  for  subsistence  and  operat-  Potawatomi    Indians,    wiscon- 

lanas  sold  and  title  to  which  is  released  ing  expenses  during  Initial  periods  of  op-          sin _ 185. 78 

to  the  purchaser  under  authority  of  sub-  eration  of  their  enterprises.    In  the  long  . 

section  4  (d)  and  which  were  not  pre-  run,  grants  are  le.<:s  expensive  than  losses  Winnebago: 

viously  subject  to  taxation,  will  become  on  loans  accompanied,  as  losses  are.  by  Winnebago  fund.  WisconBln..    1, 7S8  06 

suDject  to  taxation  upon  release  of  the  discouragement  of  borrowers  overladen  interest  on  Winnebago  fund, 

title  to  the  purchaser,  with  debt,  forcing  them  to  abandon  their               Wisconsin 2, 87o.  34 

Subsection  4  (e)   provides  that  lands  enterprises  and  a  resultant  failure  of  the                                                         

purchased  by  members  of  the  tribes  and  effort    at    rehabilitation.    These    funds                "^"^^ -4, 6^- 40 

lands  purchased  by  individual  Indians  also  will  be  used  to  assist  Indians  with  -,      a  t  t  ^                        "ZTZi!^ 

with  the  assistance  of  cash  loans  from  educational  expenses  in  conjunction  with               orand  total. 75,771.63 

the  United  States  under  authority  of  sub-  loans  made  for  educational  purposes.  ^Section  8  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 

section  4(b).  and  lands,  title  to  which  is  Section  6  provides  that  borrowers  from  the  Interior  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 

relcased  to  purchasers  under  authority  of  each  of  the  tribes  and  individual  bor-  lations  with  respect  to  loans  made  to 

subsection  4   (d),  shall  be  pledged  or  rowers  from  the  United  States,  including  tribes  and  individual  Indians  imder  the 

mortgaged  to  the  United  States  In  trust  purchasers  of  land  on  credit  from  each  of  bill,  loans,  and  sales  by  each  of  the  tribes 

for  the  particular  tribe  which  made  the  the  tribes,  shall  be  required  to  give  liens,  to  Its  members,  assistance  provided  on  a 

loan,  or  to  the  United  States  in  the  case  to  be  effective  only  in  the  event  a  bor-  nonreimbursable  basis  under  section  5, 

cf  loans  HKide  by  the  United  Slates,  as  rower  is  in  default  on  payments  on  a  loan  and  other  matters  covered  by  the  bill 
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Tie  Marshal]  Plan  and  the  Henry  A. 
Wallace  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NO«TH   DAKOTA 

IN  TilE  S&^ATS  OF  THE  UXITrlD  STATES 

T-ue*daf,  June  13  >leQ-^lative  day  oj 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  YODNO  Mr  President,  ihere  has 
eoDJlderal^e  di5cu5>ioa  recently  in 
of  North  Dakota  and  dsewhere 
the  Marshall  plan  and  ether 
fttrcOn-^d  protrrams.  One.  which  has 
Iwea  of  paructiJar  interest  recently,  is 
the  substitute  for  the  Marshall  plan, 
better  known  as  the  Henry  A.  Wallace 
pian.  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ;  Mr.  Taylor  1  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  March  10.  1948. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  information 
regarding  the  provisions  of  these  two  in- 
ternational program.s.  I  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  make  a  comparison  for  me. 
Their  report  to  me  is  very  interesting, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
the  two  programs. 

The  Wallace  plan  provided  for  the 
authorization  of  a  5-year  program,  with 
a  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $25.- 
000.000.000.  or  $5.000.0C0.0OO  yearly. 
Accordim;  to  the  report  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  United  States  funds  would 
have  been  spent  in  both  Communist  and 
non-Commun:st  countries  alike,  with 
the  administering  of  these  funds  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  organization. 

The  Library  of  Conjress  estimates 
that  the  Marshall  plan  will  cost  rou^'hly 
$15,400,000,000.  It  IS  a  4-year  program, 
with  the  administration  and  the  deci- 
sion as  to  how  and  where  the  money  will 
be  spent  kept  entirely  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  report  which  T  havs  received  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  together  with 
the  vote  on  the  Taylor  substitute,  which 
Is  found  m  volume  S4.  part  2.  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  10,  1948,  on 
page  2460. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows* 

Th:  LiBKiUT  or  Cokciess, 
WcfHington.  D.  C.  Juvf  5.  1950. 
To:  Hon.  M:lton  R.  Toctno  (attention:  Mr. 

BlocS ) . 
Pron-.       ^Tiericfin    Law    Section,    legislative 

Reference  Service. 
6ub;ect:  Senator  Tatlob's  subsutute  toe  the 
Marshall  plan. 

I 

Senator  Tatlc*  s  substitute.  Introduced  In 
tiM  Saute  on  March  10.  1943.  a  suinmarize<^ 
••  follow*: 

riNDINCS    AKD    DrCLAaATIO**    OF   POLICT 

The  United  Natlona  was  established  to  taXe 
effective  collective  HMMures  lor  ths  removal 
and  prevention  of  threats  to  the  pence,  to  de- 
veli'p  friendly  relation?  among  nations,  and 
to   achieve   cooi>eratloa   in  solving   Inlerna- 


licnal  economic  and  social  problems.  It  con- 
stitutes the  worlds  last  best  hope  for  peace.* 
But  American  foreign  policy,  embodied  la 
the  Truman  doctrine,  has  weakened  the 
United  Nations  through  resort  to  unilateral, 
noncollective  measures  which  attempt  to 
employ  the  economic  might  of  the  Lnited 
States  to  interfere  w:th  the  internal  political 
affairs  of  other  nations  and  has  thereby  di- 
vided the  world  into  hostile  blocs.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  repudiate  the 
Truman  doctrine,  to  reassert  our  leadership 
In  maintaining  peace  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  provide  aid  through  the 
United  Nations  for  reconstruction  and  de- 
\eiupment  of  countries  devastaled  by  Axia 
aggression. 

V.N'rrZD      NATTONS      rCTlCFEAM      RECONSTR^CTlO!* 
AND      ECONOMiC      DEVELOPME.NT      ADMINIaltA- 

t:on 

The  President  is  "called  upon"'  to  request 
the  Secretary  General  to  convene  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  Instruct  United 
S.aies  representatives  In  the  General  As- 
sembly to  propose  the  establishment  of  an 
crganlzaiion  of  the  above  name  within  the 
United  Nations.  The  administration  shall 
Include  representatives  of  the  United  Stales 
end  of  the  European  members,  and  shall 
have  the  responsibilliy  of  administering  and 
distributing  a  fund  amounting  to  at  least 
f25. 000. 000, 000  over  a  course  of  5  years.  The 
fund  shall  consist  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  member  nations,  or  quotas  ass.gnfd  by 
the  administration  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay  It  shall  be  available  for  loans  or 
grants  to  Individual  European  nations  for 
the  relief  of  immediate  human  suSenng, 
the  restoration  of  agriculture,  industrial  de- 
velopment— especially  In  Industrially  back- 
ward nations,  and  for  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  world  trade.  Priority 
In  the  allocation  of  funds  shall  be  given  to 
nations  which  suffered  most  from  Axis  ag- 
gression, regardles.-!  of  the  character  cf  their 
political  or  social  Institutions  and  subject 
to  no  political  or  economic  conditions,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  sullicient 
expenditure.  The  fund  shall  be  u^eU  for 
no  military  or  armament  purposes  whatever. 
Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  "ever-normal  world  food 
granary."  Five  annual  appropriations  of 
15  OOO.OCO.OOO  each  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  our  contribution  to  the  fund. 

Ei:rECE:>JCT  ah) 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  governments  of  Etiropean  nations  for 
the  procurement  of  food  and  fuel  and  facil- 
ities for  the  production  thereof,  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
ministration. The  above  requirements  as 
to  the  selection  of  recipient  nations  shall 
be  applicable;  $500,000,000  Is  authorized  for 
euch  use.  until  January  1.  1949.  or  the  or- 
ganlzatlon  of  the  United  Nations  body 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

HroccnoN  of  ahmaments 

The  United  States  shall  not  In  peacetime 
plve  cr  sell  to  any  other  nation  any  militaiy 
cr  naval  equipment,  munitions,  supplies,  etc.. 
or  finance  the  purchase  thereof  by  any  other 
nation,  except  as  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  may  otherwise  determine.  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
universal  disarmament,  and  to  that  end. 
Cjngress  calls  upon  our  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives to  propose  the  Immediate  re- 
duction cf  current  military  expenditures  by 
all  natioiiB  to  10  percent  of  the  current  rate, 
n 

As  Indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  plan  was 
expected  to  extend  over  a  period  of  5  years 
(American  appropriations  to  be  authorized 


commencing  July  1.  1943)  and  wsis  to  be  en- 
tirely administered  by  the  prop<  sed  United 
Nations  agency.  In  which  the  United  Staes 
was  to  have  representation  (apat  from  the 
Interim  aid  In  the  form  of  Presidential 
grants).  It  would  seem  to  l)€  qtiite  futile  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  on  any  other  ba-sls  than  that  con- 
tained In  the  langua;e  of  the  imendment 
Itself.  As  already  seen,  a  mlnlr.num  5-year 
fund  of  |;25.000,COO.OOO  was  coitemplatcd, 
with  an  authorized  maximum  An.erlcan  con- 
tribution of  the  same  amount.  Prom  the 
outset  a  period  of  4  years  was  envisaged  for 
the  European  recovery  program,  though  no 
"attempt  to  bind  future  Congresses"  was 
made.  In  the  2  years  In  which  It  has  been  la 
effect,  some  $10,C00,C00.0J0  has  oeen  appro- 
prlaled  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,'  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950  (title  I 
of  H.  R.  7737.  the  Foreign  Economic  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950.  now  ready  fc  •  the  Presl- 
dents  signature)  authorizes  $2,84?,r00.0v,0  for 
the  third  year,  including  an  estinated  unex- 
pended balance  of  fl49.100.OOC  (H.  Kept. 
No.  2117,  81st  Cong.,  p.  13).  Ai)proprlatloa 
and  expenditure  of  this  amount  plus  a  com- 
parable new  amount  In  fiscal  195  2  would  re- 
sult In  a  total  4-year  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  roughly  $15,4C0.C00.00O. 

The  administration  of  Senat  >r  Tatior's 
plan  would  pjobably  not  have  been  subject  to 
the  Russian  veto.  The  United  Ni  tlons  Euro- 
pean Reconstruction  and  Econocuc  Deveiop- 
meiit  Administration  would  appi  rently  have 
been  established  as  a  new  specia  ized  i^gency 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil.  under 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  and  would 
operate  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  (see  arts.  24.  5.,  59.  60  of 
the  Charter).  It  U  In  the  deculons  of  the 
Security  Council  on  nonprocedi.ral  matters 
within  Its  jurisdiction,  that  the  veto  power 
of  the  five  permanent  members  Is  operative 
(see  art.  27). 

The  record  \'ote  was  74  to  3  aga  nst  Senator 
Taylor's  substitute.  It  may  te  found  In 
volume  94.  part  2.  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord,  at  page   2460. 

Thomas  I'errt. 
AmeTican  Law  Section, 

The  result  was  announced — jeas  3,  nays 
74.  as  follows: 

Yeas,  3:  Langer,  Pepper.  Taylcr. 

Nays,  74:  Aiken,  Ball,  Barkley.  Brewster, 
Bricker,  Bridges,  Brooks,  Buck,  llutler.  Byrd. 
Capehart.  Capper.  Chavez.  Conn  Uly.  Cooper, 
Cordon.  Downey.  Dworshak,  Eastland.  Ecton, 
Ellender,  Ferguson.  Flanders,  Fulbright, 
George,  Green,  Gurney,  Hayd<'n.  Hicken- 
looper.  Hill.  Hoey,  Holland.  I  es.  Jenner, 
Johnson  of  Colorado.  Johnston  o  South  Car- 
olina. Kem,  Kligore.  Knowland.  lodge,  Lucas, 
McCarran.  McClellan.  McGrath.  McKellar. 
Martin.  Maybank.  Mlllikln.  Met  ire,  Murray, 
O'Conor,  ODanlel.  OMahone;  .  Overton. 
Reed,  Revercomb,  Robertson  of  V  rglnla,  Rob- 
ertsor  of  Wyoming,  Russell.  Saltonstall, 
Smith.  Sparkman.  Stennls,  St<  wart.  Taf  t. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Thye, 
Tobey.  Vanaenberg.  Watkins.  Wl.erry.  Wiley, 
Williams. 

Not  voting,  19:  Baldwin,  Bushfield,  Cain, 
Donnell,  Hatch,  Hawkes,  McCar  hy,  McFar- 
land,  McMahon,  Magnuson,  Malone,  Morse, 
Myers,  Tjdlngs  Umstead.  Wag  ler.  White, 
Wilson,  Young. 

So  Mr.  Taylor  s  amendment  In  the  nature 
cf  a  substitute  was  rejected. 


•Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Acts,  1949, 
1950.  and  special  appropriation  fcr  Germany. 
See  statement  of  Administrator  Paul  Hofl- 
man.  House  Foreign  A.Talrs  hearli  rs  on  H.  R. 
7378  and  7797.  81st  Coug  .  pt.  I.  p.  11. 
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The  Desire  for  Secnritj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or   ITTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13  ilegtslative  day  of 
V/ednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  valedictory 
address  delivered  by  Eugene  F.  McGar- 
vey  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, at  Hoboken.  N.  J.  This  address 
Is  of  great  importaace  to  young  people, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  read  by  ali 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  recent  article  in  a  well-known  maeazlne 
hn.s  a  point  of  Interest  which  should  be  read 
by  every  college  graduate  this  year.  It  is 
based  on  an  account  taken  from  Governor 
Bradford's  history  of  the  Plymouth  Bay  Col- 
ony. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, It  seems  they  first  established 
a  collective  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. The  common  produce  of  the  set- 
tlement was  pooled  In  one  storehouse  and 
then  later  rationed  to  the  Individual  set- 
tlers. 

A   WAT  was   found 

From  the  very  start,  this  system  proved 
to  be  a  complete  failure.  The  PUgrlms'  col- 
lective effort,  far  from  providing  security  for 
all.  produced  no  more  than  a  starvation  diet 
for  any  Individual.  Soon  faced  with  a  bitter 
famine  which  threatened  to  follow  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  plan.  Governor  Bradford 
was  forced  to  take  a  new  tack.  As  he  re- 
lates in  his  history,  he  decreed  "that  they 
should  set  come,  every  man  for  his  own 
pertlcular,  and  In  that  regard  trust  to  them- 
selves. •  •  •  And  so  assigned  to  every 
family  a  parcell  of  land." 

The  results,  of  course,  were  highly  grat- 
ifying. Now  tliat  each  one  had  to  provide  for 
himself,  the  entire  settlement  took  an  added 
incentive  to  its  work,  and  shortly  thereafter 
Governor  Bradford  was  able  to  write,  "The 
effect  of  their  pertlciiler  planting  was  well 
seene,  for  all  had,  one  way  and  other,  pretty 
well  to  bring  the  year  aboute,  and  some  of 
the  abler  sorte  and  more  Industrious  had 
to  spare  and  sell  to  others,  so  as  any  generall 
wante  or  fanUne  hath  not  been  amongst 
them  since  to  this  day." 

The  moral  of  this  story  would  seem  to 
Deed  no  elaboration. 

This  year  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country  are  graduating  a  class  of  1950, 
which  together  with  Its  predecessor  of  last 
June  has  been  stigmatized  probably  as  none 
other  before.  The  class  of  1950  Is  the  group 
that  wants  security  with  a  broad,  bold,  capi- 
tal S.  Several  prominent  magazines  have 
printed  surveys  proclaiming  this  fact  to  Its 
readers;  personnel  directors  have  already 
taken  the  fact  as  granted.  And  these  people 
base  their  claims  both  on  personal  observa- 
tion and  on  the  statistical  restilu  of  college 
campus  polls. 

"Gone,"  they  wlU  tell  you,  "Is  that  classic 
seeking  of  a  chance  to  take  a  chance."  The 
youth  of  1950  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
free  enterpriser  and  on  what  at  one  time 
was  considered  the  great  American  dream. 
As  one  manufacturer  put  It,  "I  never  saw  a 
bunch  that  so  wanted  to  make  the  free-enter- 
prise system  work,  but  they  are  Interested 
in  tiie  system  rather  than  the  Individual  en- 


terprise.     They    will    be    technicians— not 
owners." 

Now  there  are  several  obvious  reasops  why 
this  charge  Is  being  made  against  the  1650 
group.  The  collepe  senior  of  today  still  aver- 
ages 2  or  3  years  older  than  his  prewar 
counterpart,  aose  to  70  percent  of  the 
graduates  are  veterans,  many  of  whom  feel 
they  have  had  adventure  sufficient  for  any 
one  life.  They  are  30  percent  married,  who 
of  necessity  must  hmlt  their  risks. 

The  1950  graduates  as  a  Nation-wide  group 
are  also  said  to  be  overspecialized  and  hence 
not  equipped  to  take  a  chance.  And  mixed 
In  as  a  leaven  is  the  current  fad  for  an  ever- 
and-ever  increasing  amount  of  public  se- 
curity. 

Wh.atever  the  reasons,  the  truth  is  that 
the  current  graduate  is  none  too  anxious  to 
strike  out  on  his  own  eventually,  but  Is  look- 
ing for  a  smug  Job  that  will  pay  dividends 
In  safety  and  lifelong  tenur.-.  He  will  be 
pe-fectly  content  to  work  for  romeone  else— 
preferably  a  very  large  concern.  He  desires 
a  vast  amount  of  training,  but  not  as  a 
Jumping-off  point  to  his  own  enterpri.se  In  - 
sliort.  he  lacks  faith  In  the  fut  ore  and  wants, 
above  all  things,  economic  security. 

This  Is  the  picture  painted  of  us  on  the 
eve  of  graduation.  Whether  for  the  most 
part  the  members  of  the  class  of  1950  will 
actually  live  their  lives  along  these  lines  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  not  lo-j  late,  though, 
to  sound  a  note  of  warning  age  Inst  this  indi- 
cated trend. 

When  the  businessman  clslms  that  the 
new  generation  does  not  care  to  take  a 
chance,  he  Is  thinking  In  tern:s  of  economic 
risk-taking  solely.  The  danger,  however, 
strikes  much  deeper  than  that.  This  secu- 
rity mentality— that  feeling  that  "Well.  I 
don't  have  to  do  it  myself;  It  will  be  done 
for  me' — can.  if  given  the  chance  to  grow, 
pervert  our  entire  approach  tc   hfe. 

No.  It  Is  not  only  that  the  class  of  1950 
may  not  take  risks  In  the  realm  of  business — 
but  that  In  our  everyday  liver.  In  our  engi- 
neering work,  and  in  the  social  life  of  our 
community,  we  may  become  sterile  of  all 
originality.  The  real  threat  is  not  Just  the 
passing  of  enterprise  from  the  economic 
field — it  Is  the  possible  loss  of  incentive  in 
our  whole  field  of  living. 

Economic  security  is  surely  a  strong  drive 
in  a  person's  life.  But  If  we  are  to  allow  a 
fear  of  the  future  to  comple:«ly  order  our 
lives,  to  limit  the  growth  of  ou;-  personalities, 
and  to  rob  our  every  opportun.ty.  then  secu- 
rity on  these  terms  Is  Indeed  a  hollow  tri- 
umph. For  In  the  end  we  shall  have  secured 
nothing  of  lasting  value  and  lost  much  that 
is  worth  while  In  life. 

First  of  all,  complete  security  Is  an  illusion. 
In  this  respect.  It  might  be  likened  to  tt  -  Idea 
of  perpetual  motion.  Both  of  -Jicse  concepts 
would  be  wonderful,  If  they  w  jrked.  But  in 
practice  neither  does. 

More  often  than  not,  as  a  result  of  his 
Maginot-llne  mentality,  the  most  insecure 
person  Is  the  one  who  is  foreve  r  playing  safe. 
And  unfailingly  Increased  security  Is  pur- 
chased only  at  the  loss  of  some  basic  human 
freedom — which  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  a  mirage. 

Second,  a  generation  that  is  security-con- 
scious Is  In  some  degree  refusing  to  make 
the  act  of  faith  without  which  tflectlve  living 
Is  impossible.  In  Its  members  there  can  be 
little  of  that  lust  for  life  and  experience  of 
the  Joy  of  living.  little  of  a  tienae  of  wide 
horizons  or  worlds  to  conquer. 

And.  finally,  a  generation  tiiat  has  been 
raised  on  security  Is  In  a  poor  psychological 
position  to  survive  the  inevitable  shocks  of 
life,  no  matter  what  Is  done  to  insure  every- 
body against  all  conceivable  contingencies. 
A  crutch  Is  well  suited  to  a  lame  person,  but 
tf  he  persists  In  Its  use  once  he  Is  healed, 
he  remains  in  a  sense  always  lane.  Securltj 
Is  just  such  a  crutch. 


In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  safe  guide 
to  security — security  of  Integrity — ^lles  in  the 
determination  to  pursiie  what  seems  to  be 
a  right  course  of  action,  regardless  of  the 
hazards  Involved,  being  fully  aware  that  you 
may  fall,  but  that  the  only  real  faUure  Is  the 
refusal  to  venture. 

At  the  other  extreme  It  would  be  very 
foolish  to  think  that  we  can  all  hop  Into 
a  snug  spot  aboard  the  free-enterprlee  cara- 
van and  Just  free  wheel  to  security.  Like  any 
vehicle,  the  American  system  needs  a  motive 
force — and  we  are  all.  everyone  of  us,  counted 
on  for  the  drive  to  make  it  go.  The  Pilgrims 
found  that  out  before  It  was  too  late.  Will 
we? 


Tke  Great  Moral  Crusade  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  u  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NTW   TCnUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  19S0 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid,  a  distinguished 
news  commentator  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  great  moral  crusade 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  McMahon]  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  spoke 
in  presenting  a  resolution  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Because  Mr.  Sevareid's  analysis  con- 
forms In  many  respects  to  thotights 
which  have  occtirred  to  many  of  us,  and 
because  Mr.  Sevareid  makes  a  proposal 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Natior,  I  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  an  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Sevareid's  address  over  CBS  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yesterday,  a  group  of  dlstlngtilahed  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  called  for  what 
they  termed  a  "great  moral  crusade"  for 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  world.  Many  times 
since  the  war,  the  country  has  heard  such 
pleas,  all  of  which  spring  from  the  realiza- 
tion tiiat,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  war  and 
dictatorships  originate  in  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  basic  cast  of  their  thoughts;  In  all 
these  cries  for  action  there  is  a  note  of  des- 
peration, as  the  world  drifts  apart  and  arma- 
ments pile  up:  and  a  note  of  frustration  that 
somehow  despite  our  far-flunt;  soldiers  and 
administrators,  despite  our  elaixirate  infor- 
mation services — somehow  we  have  not  been 
able  to  teach  democracy  to  mnnifa  of  for- 
eign peoples,  have  not  even  been  able  to  con- 
vince enough  of  them  of  what  we  oiu-selves 
feel  so  deeply  in  our  bones — that  America 
does  love  peace.  Every  American  who  has 
lived  abroad  has  experienced  the  madden- 
ing sensation  of  being  unable  to  really  con- 
vince others,  with  words,  that  despite  our 
glaring,  obvious  excesses  there  Is  a  great 
goodness  in  American  life  which  governs  cur 
actions  in  the  end. 

Surely,  there  U  a  lesson  in  all  this—*  lea- 
son  which  seems  to  be  understood  by  only 
a  few  of  the  key  men  in  the  administration 
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and  the  Congrets  It  ts.  that  we  cannot  ex- 
port detnc.c.-acy  like  an  attractively  pack- 
aged breakXast  food,  we  cannot  advertise  de- 
mocracy With  tlogana  and  fancy  four-color 
prtnring  Jobe.  and  expect  It  to  take  hold. 
The  Vo:ce  of  America  bn  adcasta  cannot  teach 
Amtrican  democracy;  they  can  only  keep 
ether  peoples  abreast  of  the  American  story 
on  each  current  event,  which  is.  of  course, 
of  Tital  Importance  In  ipreadlng  an  under- 
■tandiDfi  of  truth.  We  can  only  export  de- 
mocracy In  the  focm  of  seeds.  The  seed  la 
the  human  mind,  and  the  only  seeds  we  can 
UM  ar«  those  that  wUl  grow  naturally  la 
tontgn  aoils.  In  other  words,  tr.e  only  last- 
In?  *-ay  to  spread  democracy  abroad  Is  to 
brlrsf  foreigners  here — chiefly  young  for- 
eitfners.  to  live  and  learn  In  American  towns 
and  schools,  and  then  send  them  back  to 
their  uattve  soil. 

Tne  conviction  la  grc.wtng  among  resj»n- 
atble  leaders  here  that  this  is  where  we  have 
missed  the  biat:  that  Immediately  the  war 
fead  ended  we  ahould  have  emharked  on  a 
b;^-sca!e  program  of  Importing  foreign  stu- 
dents for  future  export.  Since  1945  some- 
thing over  65.000  foreign  students  have 
studied  in  America.  Including  the  26.400  who 
are  here  rivrht  now.  This  total  Is  a  re- 
Bp«ct<ible  flgare,  and  26.0C'0  equals  the  pres- 
ent enrollment  of  the  largest  American  uni- 
versity. But  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  aim 
of  teaching  democracy  and  the  American 
Tlew  of  life,  the.'e  are  several  things  wrong 
with  this — tcxj  many  of  the^e  students  are 
from  South  America  and  Canada,  wliere.  In 
world  terms,  history  does  not  h.ippen.  Too 
many,  around  half,  are  older,  graduate  stu- 
dents: too  many  are  here  fcr  only  a  year. 
And.  abovc  all.  the  total  number  is  not  half 
what  it  could  be.  There  Is  room  in  the  col- 
leges now — that  is  not  the  real  stumbling 
block,  the  real  problem  is  money.  Well,  we 
could  keep  a  hundred  thousand  foreign  stu- 
dents in  America  for  2  years  at  far  les.^  cost 
than  that  of  equipping  one  armored  division 
of  troops. 

There  la  much  evidence  that  the  premise 
of  this  argument  is  sound  Nearly  all  .Ameri- 
can Rhodes  scholars  to  OxTord  retained  an 
affectionate  regard  for  England  all  their 
lives;  neariy  aU  American  youtr.s  who  studied 
bn  the  left  bank  of  Paris  carried  seme  thing 
of  France  In  their  blcodstreanos  thenceforth, 
and  that  counted  when  France  and  England 
reached  their  time  of  trial.  If  the  United 
States  retau:ed  great  influence  In  China,  de- 
spite our  distance  and  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  us.  those  thousands  of  Chinese 
returned  students  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
Tlie  moral  seems  clear  enough — the  sense 
of  democracy  is  something  that  is  bred  In 
the  bones,  and  the  composition  of  bones  Is 
determined  by  chemicals  in  the  soU. 


Probleni  of  Textile  Indastry 

EX7ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATU'Ea 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
wi5h  to  Include  herein  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  columns  of 
the  Evening  Tribun^.  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
Saturday.  June  10.  1950; 

PtoBtiM  or  TrxTxi,«  iNBrsrrr 

The  problem  of  the  textile  Industry  In 
Massachusetu.  and  'n  the  North  generally,  la 
not  so  much  tbe  fault  of  high  standartls  ex- 
tetin^'  hfre.  as  It  Is  the  low  standards  pre- 
Tiiilu:g   in   tht  South.     The  South  feature* 


lower  wages,  higher  productivity,  lower  com- 
pensation (in  most  instances  I  for  injured 
workmen,  lower  corporate  income  taxes,  lower 
local  taxation,  lower  living  costs  because  of 
climate.  At  least,  that's  the  Impression  we 
get  from  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  the  textile  recess  commission.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  elements  of  the  over-all 
picture  shape  up  into  something  rather  for- 
midable in  a  competitive  way.  The  South 
does  have  definite  advantages  over  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  gloss  over 
that  fact.  And.  since,  according  to  the  recess 
commissions  findings,  our  industrial  sub- 
stance has  been  trlcItUng  away  for  some  25 
years,  it  can  be  said  that  any  measures  we 
now  take  to  arrest  the  bleeding  are  long 
overdue. 

It  13  not  hard  to  be  wi.se  after  the  event, 
but  the  migration  of  cotton,  which  tegaa 
in  the  early  twenties  was  the  first  symptom 
of  the  economic  malalee  which  is  now  afflict- 
ing u.i.  A  geographic  factor  here  operated  to 
cur  disadvantage.  The  South  grows  cotton; 
ergo,  manufacturers  reasoned,  why  pay 
freight  rates  to  ship  it  North,  when  it  could 
be  processed  in  the  South  Just  as  well?  Any 
hard-headed  businessman  would  agree  tht»t 
the  migration  which  has  occurred  up  to  new 
Was  more  or  less  inevitab'e.  It  seems  to  us 
that  at  the  outset  the  other  advantages  the 
South  had  to  oSer  were  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance—  the  cheap  labor  market,  for  example — 
because  Industrialists  themselves  had  mis- 
givings about  the  ability  of  southerners  to 
adapt  themselves  to  industrialization. 
V/hen  It  became  evident  that  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
In  this  respect,  the  trend  intensified  and  In- 
volved other   industries. 

Migration    was    essentially    a    matter    of 
physics:    the   South   represented   a   vacuum, 
industrially  speaking,  and  the  flow  of  indus- 
try  into   it   was   the   result  of   n.itural   laws 
having  to  do  with  the  equalization  of  pres- 
sure.    We  take  comfort  in  this  analogy  de- 
rived  from   physics,    it   means  so  far  as   we 
can  see.  th.*\t  there  must  be  a  limit,  that  the 
South,  no  longer  an  industrial  vacuum  but 
still  a  low-pressure  area,  will  not  aiwiiys  have 
a  competitive  advantage.     The  redistribution 
of  pressure  is  not  solely  a  problem  aflectlng 
New   England.     Other    industries   located    in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  Just  as 
discerning  wUh  regard  to  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  the  South  and  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly.    It    is    very    plain,   as   a    practical 
matter,  that  the  South   will  have  to  reach 
the  saturation  poin'.     It  cannot  accommo- 
date every  Industry  in  America  which  Is  moti- 
vated   by    the   understandable   desire   to   In- 
crease its  profits.     It  is  very  plain,  also,  that 
each  new  industry  which  goes  South  inevi- 
tably   reduces    the   S<ju;hs    competitive    po- 
tential.    The  recess  commission's  report  in- 
dicates  this.     It   says   that   the   differentials 
between  wages  and  productivity,  while  still 
an  Irapo.'tant  factor,  have  narrowed  In  recent 
years.     This,  it  seems  to  us.  is  a  clue  as  to 
what  win  eventually   happen   In   the  South. 
To  put  it  very  plainly,  the  day  will  come,  and 
Is  probably  not  too  far  away,   when  migra- 
tion   of    industry    will    be    accompanied    by 
more  risk  that   assurance  of  bigger  profits, 
pnd  may  well  result  in  Individual  economic 
catastrophe.     As  an  historical  matter,  there 
has  always  been  a  flow  of  hope  and  capital 
toward    vacuums,    toward   virgin    territories, 
but  there  has  always  been  a  leveling  off.  too. 
That's  why  well   never  believe  that  Massa- 
chusetts or  Lawrence  Is  destined  for  ghost- 
hood,  now  or  ever. 

Of  course,  this  faith  v,e  have  in  the  futyre 
of  Massachusetts  doesn't  mean  that  all  we 
have  to  do  Is  sit  tight  and  wait  It  out.  No. 
While  It  doesn't  seem  that  we  should  try  to 
create  a  sort  of  low-pressure  area  here  as  a 
counter-measure  against  the  attractions  of 
the  South,  we  should  nevertheless  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  make  Industry  think 
twice  about  leaving  ua.  The  profit  motive, 
mainspring   of   our   theory   of   government, 


causes  migration.  States  cannot  afford  to 
disdain  the  profit  motive,  or  tlie  idea  of  free 
enterpri.se.  If  we  accept  the  profit  motive, 
and  all  that  it  Involves,  we've  got  to  adju.3t 
our  thinking  to  the  realities.  The  best  way 
to  do  this,  it  seems  to  us.  is  to  visualize  our- 
selves as  partners  in  a  busine;  s  enterprise — 
Massachusetts.  Inc. — which,  1;  ce  every  busi- 
ness under  cur  system,  has  to  f  ice  the  hostile 
eye  of  competition. 

And  what  does  this  acceptai.ce  of  the  Idea 
of  competition  Involve?  Well,  according  to 
the  commission's  report,  some;hing  must  be 
done  about  our  corporate  incorie  tax  to  bring 
It  in  line  with  the  tax  struct  ire  of  other — 
and  competing — States.  Furthermore,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  that  the  barrel 
has  a  bottom,  that  further  liheraiization  of 
workmen's  compensation  or  t  nemployment 
Insurance  is  a  matter  which  must  be  ap- 
proached with  great  "caution,"  as  the  recess 
commission's  report  states.  When  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  cur  prlmar/  objective  la 
the  creation  of  more  Jobs,  and  anything 
which  contributes  to  this  end  must  not  be 
Ignored. 


Pob.toes  Go  to  the  R;ds  at  the  Ezpease  of 
the   American   Taxpayers 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESia^TATnia 
Monday.  June  12.  HSQ 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  he 
rather  interesting  to  the  American  tax- 
payers to  rpad  throuRh  t.ie  morning 
papers  that  100.000. 000  pounds  of  sur- 
plus potatoes  resulting  from  price  sup- 
ports at  their  expense  have  been  sold  to 
New  York  exporters  for  1  ci^nt  a  pound 
and  resold  to  the  Russians  in  eastern 
G:rmany  at  an  attractive  profit. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  used  this 
method  of  solving  the  surplus  problem. 
It  hardly  makes  sense  that  welfare  or- 
panizations  and  tax-supported  institu- 
tions should  pay  5  and  6  cents  a  pound 
for  potatoes,  while  they  are  being  sold 
at  1  cent  per  pound  to  foreign  exporters 
and  then  resold  to  tiie  agents  of  Rus- 
sians in  Germany. 

Do  not  forget.  This  is  not  a  part  of 
the  EC.^  plan.  We  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dolkirs  under  the  EGA  program, 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  seen 
fit  to  include  these  surplus  commodities 
in  that  proi?ram.  Potatoes  going  abroad 
under  ECA  have  been  sold  at  market 
prices. 

Still  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  do  not 
see  how  our  Government  can  justify  sell- 
ing potatoes  at  1  cent  a  pound  to  New 
York  exporters  for  the  Russians  while  the 
War  Department  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
numstraiion  tor  its  haspitals.  and  other 
Government-supported  agencies  buying 
food,  continue  to  pay  the  regular  price 
for  potatoes.  Housewives  will  draw  a 
deep  breath  when  they  go  to  the  grocery 
stores  and  pay  market  prices  for  potatoes 
when  they  realize  that  New  York  ex- 
porters are  buying  the  same  quality  of 
potatoes  at  1  cent  a  pound,  to  be  sold 
at  profits  to  people  who  are  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  think 
the  whole  situation  Is  at  least  'screwT." 


Brot^erbood— Balwark  of  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    UASSACHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish'  to  include  herein  a  very  enhghten- 
ing  and  instructive  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston.  Mass.,  under  date  of  Monday* 
June  12: 

BROTHEaHOCD BT7T.WAKK    OF   PEACE 

Launching  of  the  World  Organization  for 
Brotherhood  In  Paris  has  Just  provided  an 
occasion  for  eloquent — and  timely — expres- 
sions of  the  main  political  and  spiritual  con- 
cepts which  underlie  western  civilization. 
These  require  more  and  more  emphasis  today. 
But,  above  all,  they  must  be  emphasized 
as  convictions,  not  of  one  or  two  nations 
but  of  an  entire  civilization.  For  nothing 
less  than  the  preservation  of  an  entire  civi- 
lization can  surely  establish  the  physical, 
moral,  political  security  of  the  individual  In 
these  times. 

The  need  to  widen  the  geographical  area 
of  physical  defense  has  presented  new  chal- 
lenges to  human  understanding.  The  most 
profound  of  these  challenges  may  well  be  to 
find  ways  to  build  this  wider  security  on  a 
more  durable  foundation  than  military  pre- 
paredness and  economic  collaboration. 

The  World  Organization  for  Brotherhood, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  United  States, 
promises  to  take  a  vital  part  In  meeting  this 
demand.  The  key  to  Its  usefulness  is  In  lu 
name — the  word  "brotherhood." 

The  United  Nations,  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Western  Union.  Council  of  Europe,  Schu- 
man  plan — these  are  devices,  the  machinery, 
of  peace.  Brotherhood  Is  the  wUl  to  use 
them  for  peace.  That  which  widens,  deepens, 
or  elevates  our  recognition  of  brotherhood 
puts  new  and  vitalizing  forces  back  of  the 
worlds  peace  machinery.  And  it  puts  these 
tame  forces  more  and  more  in  control  of 
those  agencies,  like  military  alliances  and 
economic  programs,  which  otherwise  tend  to 
become  merely  negative  or  materialistic. 

The  World  Organization  for  Brotherhood 
comes  on  the  world  scene  at  a  moment  when 
any  physical  sense  of  brotherhood  is  both 
discredited  by  such  applications  of  it  as  oc- 
curred under  Hitler  and  ruled  out  by  the 
very  necessities  of  the  day.  Not  race  or  blood, 
as  mankind  Is  being  forced  to  recognize, 
makes  brotherhood,  but  ideas.  When  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Compton  spoke  to  his  colleagues 
at  Paris  of  the  "brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God."  he  placed  brother- 
hood on  a  purely  mental  and  spiritual 
basis,  recalling  the  statement  made  many 
years  ago  by  John  Young  of  Edinburgh,  ••Qcd 
Is  the  father  of  mind,  and  of  nothing  else." 
To  most  beneficiaries  of  western  civUiza- 
tlon  such  concepts  are  familiar  to  the  point 
of  appearing  platitudinous.  Yet  they  are 
more  familiar  to  the  world  as  theories  than 
In  practice. 

National  leadei-s  have  often  tried  to  create 
an  Illusion  of  brotherhood  on  the  proposition 
that  it  Is  to  be  found  in  a  common  pursuit 
of  material  necessities  or  wants.  But  the 
notion  that  man  is  an  economic  animal  haa 
never  been  sufBdent  for  his  peace  and  liberty, 
and  rarely  supplied  even  his  need  for  bread. 

In  the  degree  in  which  a  true  concept  of 
brotherhood  bases  western  civilisation,  that 
civilization  can  build  enduring  defenses 
agai/^st  all  lama  that  embody  some  merely 
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matertal  concept  of  brotherhood,  whether  It 
be  that  of  blood  and  race  or  purely  economic 
motivation.  For  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas  and 
Ideals.  In  the  struggle  to  perceive  his  true  re- 
lationship to  his  fellows  by  understanding  hla 
relationship  to  God  as  the  sDurce  of  all  ideas 
and  intelligence,  man  hat,  repeatedly  ap- 
proached the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  found 
needed  things  added. 


1W9  NarrativkReport  of  H.  G.  Pbkstoa, 
County  A^enVc^Hman  County,  Ak., 
Parti  ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  RliSUARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cullman 
County,  Ala.,  has  7.100  farms— more 
farms  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

In  a  good  year  Cullman  farmers  pro- 
duce over  50,000  bales  of  cotton— more 
than  is  produced  in  any  other  two  coun- 
ties in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama.  In  1947  Cullman  County 
produced  51,000  bales  on  66.000  acres, 
which  was  more  than  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  Fayette.  Lamar.  Pickens, 
Walker,  and  Winston  Counties. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  part 
I  of  the  1949  report  of  H.  G.  Pinkston, 
county  agent  of  Cullman  County: 
AsnvAL  NaaaATiv*  Ripobt,  H.  G.  Pinkston, 

COUNTT    AGKNT,    CtnXMAN     COUNTT.    AUt. 

(H.  O.  Pinkston.  county  agent.  December  1. 
1948,  to  November  30.  1949:  Cecil  G.  Davis.* 
assistant  county  agent.  December  1.  1948. 
to  November  30,  1949;  P.  A.  Williams,  assist- 
ant county  agent.  December  1,  1948,  to  July 
1,  1949:  Robert  K.  Leopard,  assistant 
county  agent,  July  l.  1949,  to  November  30. 
1949;  Herman  I.  Keeton,  assistant  county 
agent.  March  21,  1949,  to  September  16, 
1949;  Ernie  O.  Elliott,  assistant  county 
agent.  November  1,  1949.  to  November  30. 
1949) 

roaswoao 

The  Alabama  Farm  Program,  Circular  337, 
published  in  November  1946.  is  the  statement 
of  the  agricultural  program  of  the  people 
of  Alabama,  the  school  of  agriculture,  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  and  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  Cullman  County  farm  program  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  the  county  extension 
councU  composed  of  community  farm  and 
home  representatives.  4-H,  representatives  of 
biisinessrfind  civic  organizations,  the  county 
governing  body,  and  the  county  extension 
workers.  It  conforms  to  the  State  farm  and 
home  program  which  Is  based  on  available 
agricultural  research  plus  the  farm  experi- 
ence of  our  county  people. 

The  county  plan  of  work  for  1940  was  pre- 
pared early  in  1949.  Three  main  steps  were 
taken  in  developing  it.  First,  county  exten- 
sion workers  attended  a  conference  at  which 
each  special  Ut  ouUlned  the  latest  informa- 
tion In  his  field.  This  included  their  rec- 
ommendations on  what  to  do,  how,  when,  and 
where  to  do  It.  all  baaed  on  research  of  th« 
experiment  station.  Second,  a  conferenca 
of  county  workers  waa  held  to  review  rec- 
ommendations of  specialists  and  the  county 
farm  program.    The  third  step  waa  the  com- 


pletion of  the  plan  at  a  meeting  of  the 
county  extension  councU.  compooed  of  farm 
men  and  women,  representatives  of  businen 
and  civic  organizatlona,  the  cotmty  govern- 
ing body,  and  the  county  extension  workers. 
The  plan  of  work,  based  on  the  county  farm 
program,  emphasises  those  parts  at  the  pro- 
gram considered  most  important  in  1949  by 
the  county  extension  councU. 

This  annual  narrative  report  is  prepared 
to  cover  activities,  methods  used,  and  re- 
sults obtained  in  our  county  extension  pro- 
gram as  set  forth  in  the  county  plan  of  work 
for  1949,  Including  ottMr  projects  and  activ- 
ities which  were  adopted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  plan  during  tbe  year. 

EXTENSION    PEXSOmnL 

H.  G.  Pinkston,  county  agent;  C.  Q.  Davis, 
assistant  coimty  agent  (extension.  TV  A.  co- 
operative program):  Robert  K.  Leopard,  as- 
sistant county  agent  (4-H  Club  program); 
Ernie  O.  KUiott,  assistant  county  agent  (gen- 
eral extension  program);  E.  Lynn  Kidd,  ex- 
tension timber  marketing  specialist;  Mary 
Sue  J.  Gray,  home  demonstration  agent;  De- 
lia Garrett,  assistant  home  demonstration 
agent;  Klfredda  B.  Mann,  secretary;  PavUina 
B.  Fowler,  secretary. 

P.  A.  Williams,  assistant  county  agent  In 
4-H  Club  program,  resigned  effective  July  1, 
1949.  succeeded  by  Robert  K.  Leopard.  July 
1,  1949. 

Herman  I.  Keeton.  assistant  county  agent. 
March  21,  1949.  transferred  to  FranUin 
County.  Ala.,  September  16,  1949.  Ernie  O. 
EUott,  assista.it  county  agent,  employed 
November  1,  1949,  succeeded  Herman  I.  Kee- 
ton. 

EXTENSION    OaCAKIZATIOM 

An  effective  program  with  farm  people,  aa 
with  any  group,  must  be  planned. 

Not  only  are  leaders  utilized  in  planning 
the  county  program  but  they  are  most  effec- 
tive out  in  the  various  communities  in  put- 
ting the  program  into  effect  both  with  adulta 
and  4-H  Club  members. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  coxmty  extension 
personnel  to  provide  the  people  of  Cullman 
County  with  latest  agricultural-research  in- 
formation that  would  help  them  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  farming,  to  continue  to  develop  a 
greater  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  agri- 
culture on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  Tha 
Interdependence  of  farmers  and  btisiness  la 
definitely  recognized  by  most  individuals,  a 
situation  which  makes  for  a  more  abundant 
life  for  all. 

In  carrying  out  the  county  agricultural 
program  the  following  means  have  been  em- 
ployed: individual  contacts,  letters,  circular 
letters,  newspaper  articles,  meetings,  tours, 
coimty  beef  and  dairy-cattle  shows,  agricul- 
tural exhibits,  farm  visits,  method  demon- 
strations, special  project  demonstrations  with 
livestock,  field  crops  and  woodlands,  whole- 
farm  demonstrations  throtigh  unit  test  dem- 
onstration program,  bulletins,  pamphleu 
and  radio. 

EXTENSION    OaCANIZATION.    4-H 

The  program  and  activities  of  4-H  Club 
work  In  Cullman  County  has  been  built 
around  an  organization  comprised  of  county 
4-H  Club  councU.  local  club  officers,  local 
club  leaders,  and  parents.  This  helped 
greatly  In  promoting  and  carrying  out  4-H 
Club  work  in  Cullman  Cotuty  during  tbm 
year. 

The  objectives  of  the  4-H  program  were 
set  up  in  a  cotinty  club  yearbook,  made  in  the 
faU  of  1948  in  cooperation  with  tlie  county 
councU.  local  leaders,  and  parents.  Thla 
yearbook  has  been  used  as  a  guide  in  plan- 
ning activities,  project  work,  and  special  fea-  >. 
tures  of  the  club  program. 

There  are  28  active  4-H  clubs  In  Cullmaa 
County  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,209  boya. 

An  annual  rally  and  achievement  day  waa 
held  during  the  month  of  AprU  to  maka 
members  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
to  promote  good  will  among  rural  boys  aa4 
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tftXa  and  townspeople,  and  to  give  re<-i-'.gnitlcn 
to  aocomplUluneQta  of  outstanding  club 
roetrbers. 

A  3-day  summer  camp  was  held  at  Camp 
Kinlock  In  the  Bankh^ad  National  Fore>t 
and  vaa  attended  by  44  club  members.  These 
tioys  represented  22  cluljs.  Leadership  and 
recreation  were  stressed  along  with  a  forestry 
demonstration. 

rtojrcT   AcmmKi   and   RrsriTs — 

AcaiccLTraAL  ENciNrrRtNG 

X.    Terrace    construction    and    mamtcnavce 

Climatic  conditions,  general  topography, 
and  Bull  type  muke  is  necessary  that  con- 
arant  stress  be  placed  on  conservation  of  our 
aoU  through  properly  planned  water  con- 
a*rvatlon  and  disposal  system  for  each  farm. 

Culiman  County  farmers  are  well  aware  of 
this  problem  and  are  very  cooperative  with 
eitenalon  workers  In  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Numerous  farmers  have  been  assisted  with 
planning  water-control  systems  and  wuh 
•urvey  work  for  terraces,  farm  ponds,  and 
In  a  few  instances,  with  drainage  problems. 
Local  leaders  who  have  attended  training 
•chools.  he'd  by  eounty  personnel.  In  plan- 
ning water-control  systems  and  terrace  line 
running,  have  given  valuable  assl.siance  In 
this  program  Best  estimates  give  8  500  acres 
terraced  to  date  this  year 

Effective  control  of  surplus  water  Includes 
the  maximum  use  of  vegetative  cover  lor 
terrace  outlets  and  also  on  open  land  not  in 
row-crop  pnxluctlon  Cullman  County  has 
more  Lespedeza  sericea  than  any  county  In 
the  State.  Alfalfa  Is  also  being  grown  by 
more  and  more  farmers.  These  two  crops, 
along  with  mixtures  of  perennial  clovers 
and  grasses,  play  a  very  Important  part  In 
the  control  of  surplus  water.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  livestock  involving  more  and  l)et- 
t«r  pastures  also  helps  with  this  problem. 

B.  Farm  butldtngs 
Many  indlvidual.s  have  Ven  assisted  with 
problems  and  plans  for  new  building  con- 
struction, remodeling,  and  conversion  of  old 
buildings  and  with  selection  of  sites  for 
dairy  barns,  poultry  houses,  sweetpotato 
houses,  and  other  farm  buildings.  Many 
farmers  were  also  assisted  with  selection  of 
proper  equipment  for  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  and  sweetpotato  houses.  Numerous 
Individuals  were  furni.shed  with  blueprints 
for  buildings  and  building  equipment. 
C.  Farm  machtnery 

With  mechanised  farming  being  practiced 
on  more  farms,  exten.sion  workers  are  de- 
pended on  more  and  more  for  assistance  in 
the  selection  of  pxx)per  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  farm  and  home.  Not  only 
was  assistance  given  In  selection  but  asoist- 
ance.  when  p<^>jslb!e.  was  given  In  proper 
operation,  utilization,  and  care. 

D.  Farm  electriflcation 
Work  on  farm  electrification  was  devoted 
nalniy  to  furalshin?  Individuals  with  gen- 
eral Information.  Several  hundred  bulle- 
tin*—Planning  for  Electricity  on  Alabama 
Fa.'ins— were  furnished  Many  of  these 
were  supplied  to  teachers  In  veterans"  voca- 
tional agricultural  program 

County  extension  personnel  cocpsrated 
with  the  local  REA  cooperative  In  annual 
meeting,  and  extension  personnel  had  an  ex- 
hibit to  demonstrate  proper  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  farm  and  home. 

Work  m  agricultural  en-.;ineerlng  has  been 
carried  on  through  demonstrations,  in- 
dividual contact,  news  articles,  radio,  farm 
visits,  bulletins,  and  other  available  pub- 
lished materials. 

ACRONOMT 

A  Land  uri.'icafton 
Wise  use  cf  land  U  the  fundanwntal  basis 
of  a  auccessfxil  agriculture  for  CuUmaa 
County.  Only  through  wise  land  use  can 
all  the  forces  of  nature  be  made  to  most  rt- 
(ccUvely  acrve  our  peopie. 


There  are  cert.iln  agronomic  crops  which 
fit  Into  our  economy  and  which  must  have 
a  place  In  a  program  of  land  utilization. 
Some  cf  these,  of  necessity,  require  clean 
cultivation  which  Intensifies  to  some  degree 
the  problem  of  soil  conservation  and  Im- 
provement. Among  these  are  cotton,  corn, 
and  certain  small  grain  and  hay  crops. 

B    Cotton 

This  crop  ranks  first  as  a  source  of  cash 
Income  to  our  county.  Farmers  planted  a 
much  larger  acreage  to  this  crop  In  1949  than 
last  year,  or  some  90.000  acres  compared  to 
BAE  figure  of  74.000  acres  for  1948. 

Due  to  extremely  unfavorable  conditions 
throughout  most  of  the  growing  season,  the 
yield  per  acre  will  be  very  low  cr  less  than 
half  the  1948  yield  of  429  pounds  of  lint 
cotton.  Continued  rain  throughout  the 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  and  a  very 
heavy  boll  weevil  infestation  combined  to 
cause  an  .ilmopt  complete  failure  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  heavy  loss  on  most  of  the 
remaining  farms. 

The  county  asjent  worked  closely  with  seed 
dealers  and  officials  of  one-variety-cotton  in- 
provement  groups  In  getting  a  reasonable 
amount  of  breeder  seed  and  In  savin?  a  good 
tonnage  of  first-year  seed  from  the  1948  crop 
for  use  In  planting  last  spring. 

Educational  work  on  planting  date,  varie- 
ties, fertilization,  and  cultivation  has  been 
very  effective.  Late  planting  on  the  part  of 
many  farmers  is  still  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems with  this  crop.  Cotton  diseases  and  In- 
sects, especially  as  mentioned  previously, 
were  a  serious  problem. 

Cotton  wilt  is  becoming  more  serious  and 
farmers  were  advised  relative  to  use  of  re- 
sistant varieties  where  this  disease  is  known 
to  be  present. 

Fertilizer,  though  much  more  plentiful, 
was  not  sufficient  to  supply  all  nitrogen  and 
potash  needed  for  this  crop.  This  situation 
will  apparently  be  largely,  if  not  complet.-ly, 
solved  by  planting  time  next  year. 

In  the  program  to  control  in.>;ects.  the  boll 
weevil  in  {.articular,  there  were  several  seri- 
ous problems  which  presented  themselves. 
Among  these  problems  the  most  serious  were: 

(a)  Farmers  were  generally  unfamiliar 
with  the  boll  weevil  as  it  has  been  some  25 
years  since  serious  damage  has  resulted  in 
this  area  from  this  pest. 

( b »  Continued  rainy  weather  throughout 
the  year. 

(c)  Extreme  scarcity  of  weevil  poison. 

(d)  Scarcity  of  equipment  for  applying 
materials. 

The  f:\ctors  stated  above,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  most  producers,  not  being  familiar 
with  the  weevil,  continued  to  hOf>e  that 
weather  conditions  would  Improve  and  they 
would  make  a  good  crop,  made  the  problem 
very  difflcult. 

Several  hundred  farmers  were  able  to 
secure  poison  early  enough  and  followed  a 
thorough  control  program.  Where  this  was 
done  a  fair  to  good  yield  was  made.  Most 
of  those  who  poisoned  from  six  to  nine  times 
have  produced  better  than  a  bale  of  cotton 
per  acre  while  their  neighbors  are  averaging 
less  than  a  half  bale.  These  demonstrations 
were  well  distributed  over  the  county  and 
were  very  effective  In  showing  our  farmers 
that  the  weevil  can  be  controlled.  Five 
thousand  farmers  were  contacted  in  meet- 
ings, office  calls,  and  by  farm  visits  on  boll 
weevil  and  other  cotton-pest  control.  The 
press,  radio,  and  circular  letters  were  also 
employed. 

Proper  harvesting  has  been  emphasized 
and  the  glnners  have  been  tied  in  closely 
with  the  program  to  get  maximum  returns 
by  proper  harvesting  and  ginning  A  meet- 
ing of  glnners  was  h»Id  to  discuss  ginning 
problems  and  how  glnners  could  help  In 
making  free  cotton  classing  service  available 
to  their  customers. 

Twelve  new  community  cotton-improve- 
ment  groups  were  organized  making  a  total 


of  21  In  the  county.  This  service  has  been 
very  valuable  In  helping  farmers  get  maxi- 
mum returns  from  their  cotton. 

Extension  personnel  and  county  produc- 
tion and  marketing  ^ministration  ofllciala 
hav«  worked  closely  together  In  making  sup- 
port price  program  Infnrmatlon  available  to 
farmers.  We  have  also  held  a  series  cf  meet- 
ings to  provide  InXormaiion  to  farmers  rela- 
tive to  production  quotas  and  other  Informa- 
tion needed  by  farmers  relative  to  produc- 
tion controls  in  1950  A  total  of  37  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  this  and  to  study  adjust- 
ments needed  for  a  better  balanced  agricul- 
ture. 

Many  farmers  are  faced  with  having  to  buy 
planting  seed  for  next  years  crop  and  also 
with  the  definite  possibility  of  having  a 
serious  boll  weevil  problem  unless  we  have 
a  co'd  winter  and  favorable  production 
season. 

Though  our  farmers  have  tUilered  a  heavy 
loss  on  this  years  crop,  cotton  is  essential 
to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  county. 
It  Is  a  crop  which  the  farmers  know  how  to 
produce  under  normal  conditions.  They 
fertilize  well  (750-800  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  I  and  do  an  excellent  Job  of  cultiva- 
tion. They  have  observed  several  hundred 
demonstrations  on  weevil  control  throughout 
the  county  and  are  making  their  plans  to 
purchase  poison  early  and  avoid  a  repeat  of 
this  year  s  failure. 

COTTON,    4-H 

Cotton  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  projects 
carried  out  by  i-H  Club  members  this  year. 
This  Is  to  be  expected,  since  a  large  acreage 
Is  planted  to  cotton  each  year.  Club  mem- 
bers are  able  to  realize  a  cash  return  from 
cotton  projects.  Approximately  300  members 
have  completed  a  cotton  project. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   Yf  BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  have  been  ask- 
ing for  tax  relief.  There  is  only  one  real 
form  of  tax  reduction  which,  of  course, 
the  Truman  administration  never  men- 
tions, and  that  is  a  drast:c  reduction  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

The  Truman  administration  is  urging 
upon  Congress  the  adoption  of  proposals 
that,  if  adopted,  would  completely  make 
Impo.ssible  tax  reductions,  but  would  in- 
crease taxes  to  a  point  that  people  would 
just  become  taxpaying  slaves  to  a  Fran- 
kenstem  administration. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  a  very  revealing  article  published 
in  the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine 
which  I  hope  will  bring  home  to  the  tax- 
payer.s  the  futility  of  any  promised  tax 
reduction  on  the  part  of  the  spendthrift 
administration.  I  see  that  some  promi- 
nent spokesman  of  the  administration 
recommends  an  increase  in  corporate 
taxes  to  make  up  for  any  revenue  that 
may  be  lost  by  excise  tax  reduction. 
This,  of  course,  is  just  a  misleading  and 
highly  deceptive  recommendation,  be- 
cau.se  the  Increased  taxes  on  corporations 
would  only  be  passed  back  onto  the  peo- 
ple, thus  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  so- 
called  reduction  In  excise  taxes.    Appar- 


ently the  administration  will  not  learn 
from  past  experience  that  when  the  tax 
load  becomes  too  heavy  more  revenue  ran 
be  obtained  by  moderate  rates  of  taxa- 
tion than  from  a  further  increase  in  taxa- 
tion. 
Tl-.e  article  follows: 

Federal  GovxKNmirr  Costs  Wnx  Soxa  to 
SixTT-rrv«  BiujON  a  Taaa  if  Faol  Deal  la 
Enacted 

In  the  hot  political  campaign  aiming  at 
November's  congressional  elections,  the  tax- 
payer Is  being  asked  to  ponder  a  question 
dlgelng  deep  Into  his  pocket. 

The  question  concerns  President  Tru- 
man's Pair  I>a!.  The  voter  must  decide 
not  Just  whether  he  wants  it,  but  whether 
he  wants  it  badly  enough  to  pay  what  It 
would  cost. 

What  would  It  cost? 

According  to  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
qualified  estimate  Issued  to  date,  the  Fair 
Deal  In  full  operation  would  Increase  ex- 
penditures by  $25,000,000,000  a  year.  It 
would  add  about  70  percent  to  the  load  of 
taxes  the  average  taxpayer  forks  over  to  tb« 
Federal  Government. 

This  has  been  calculated  to  mean  that  a 
family  of  three  with  an  Income  of  $3,000  a 
year.  If  Its  total  Federal  taxes  were  raised 
proportionately,  would  have  to  pay  $863.17 
of  that  amount  to  the  Federal  Government. 
That's  over  $350  more  than  the  $510.75  such 
a  family  pays  today.  A  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $5,000  would  have  to  turn  over  $1,510.94, 
as  against  the  $894.05  It  pays  at  present. 

Can  the  taxpayer  afford  this? 

The  Federal  Government  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  already  proposes  to  spend  In  ex- 
cess of  $42.000  000.000.  This  is  almost 
$9,000,000,000  more  than  it  spent  2  years  ago. 
It  Is  three  times  as  much  as  the  New  Deal  of 
President  Roosevelt  spent  In  any  year  before 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  II.  It 
Is  alm<  St  10  times  as  much  as  the  Federal 
Government  spent  In  1933. 

FAia  DEAL  WOtTLD  ADO  TO  PRZSEirT  COSTS 

But  this  huge  expendlttire  Includes  only 
an  Insignificant  part  of  the  proposed  Pair 
Deal  cost."  It  represents  primarily  spend- 
ing for  existing  programs.  The  cost  of  the 
Truman  legislative  proposals  would  be  piled 
on  top. 

Yet  little  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
the  Fair  Deal  In  President  Truman's  cam- 
paign for  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
will  support  his  program.  He  needs  them 
because  two  Congresses — the  RepubUcan 
Eightieth  and  the  Democratic  Eighty-first — 
turned  most  of  It  down. 

Instead  of  what  the  Fair  Deal  would  cost. 
Mr.  Truman  concentrates  on  what  It  prom- 
ises. He  outlines  a  program  broad  enough 
to  appeal  to  many  people.  It  Includes  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  to  provide  "free" 
medical  care:  the  Brannan  plan  for  bigger 
and  better  farm  subsidies;  universal  military 
training;  an  expanded  social  security  sys- 
tem; river  valley  authorities  to  control  floods 
and  produce  electric  power;  Federal  funds 
for  schools;  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  finan- 
cial aid  for  much  of  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  a  give-away  plan  around 
that  Mr.  Truman  hasn't  endorsed.  Yet  in 
none  of  the  Truman  speeches  or  messages 
to  Congress  has  the  future  annual  cost  of 
all  these  proposals  been  estimated.  Cost 
seems  to  have  been  the  gold-plated  skeleton 
In  the  Pair  Deal  closet.  Legislators  and 
others  evaluating  the  Fair  Deal  have  had  to 
guess  at  what  It  would  mean  in  cold  dollars 
and  cents. 

Recently,  however,  the  American  people 
were  given  a  chance  to  see  exactly  what  Mr. 
Truman's  proposals  would  do  to  their 
pockets.  The  estimate  came,  not  from  a  Re- 
publican critic  but.  from  a  member  of  the 
President's  own  party— Senator  JoHir  L.  Mc- 
CT.Ki.LAN.  Democrat  of  Arkansas.  Senator 
McClxllan   is  chairman   of  the   Important. 
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Democratic -controlled  Committee  on  Bx- 
pendltures  In  the  Executive  Department*. 
He  asked  the  committee's  staff  of  expert*  to 
ascertain  what  15  Truman  proposals  woald 
cost. 

fah  deal  wottlo  cost  thi  TAXPana 

$25,000,000,000 

The  astonishing  conclusions  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  study  arc  detailed  in  the  table  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  They  show  that  th« 
15  Truman  proposals  would  have  an  initial 
cost  of  more  than  seven  bUllon  dollars.  In 
full  operation,  their  annual  drain  on  the 
Treasury  would  be  over  $25,000,000,000, 
Within  5  years,  annual  Federal  spending  for 
all  purposes  would  soar  to  between  sixty-flve 
and  seventy-five  billion  dollars. 

Even  these  figures  are  conservative.  In 
most  instances,  according  to  Senator  Mc- 
Clxllaw,  "they  range  closer  to  the  lowest 
than  they  do  to  the  highest  estimates  sub- 
mitted In  hearings  on  the  different  bUls." 
MAirr  rrsMs  asx  hot  tigvmxd  nt  stttdt 
The  figures,  moreover,  do  not  Include  ths 
cost  of  many  other  proposed  Items,  like  ths 
guaranty  and  loan  [urovislons  urged  on  Con- 
gress in  the  20-year  housing  program;  the 
Coliunbla,  Missouri  and  Misslssippl-Ohio 
valley  authorities;  the  H-bomb;  a  New  Eng- 
land power  authority:  federally  subsidized 
college  educations  for  needy  students;  and 
reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects  which 
Mr.  Truman  has  endorsed  throughout  the 
West. 

If  the  President  Is  given  a  green  light  by 
the  next  Congress  for  all  of  his  Fair  Deal, 
where  will  the  money  come  from? 

Taxes  are  already  heavy.  How  heavy  they 
are  was  shown  In  a  speech  not  long  ago  by 
Representative  HAaoLo  O.  Lovxx.  Republican, 
of  South  Dakota.  In  estimating  what  fam- 
ilies pay  In  Federal  taxes,  the  basis  for  the 
family  tax  figures  on  page  23,  he  said  few 
people  are  aware  how  much  they  do  pay. 

For  Instance,  a  man  making  $60  a  week,  if 
he  has  a  wife  and  a  dependent  child,  loses 
about  $150  a  year  from  his  pay  envelopes  for 
Federal  Income  tax.  He  Is  probtibly  aware  of 
it,  even  though  he  doesn't  see  the  money. 
But  he  rarely  realizes  that  he  forks  over 
about  $350  more  a  year  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— some  $30  for  social  security;  about 
$200  as  his  share  of  corporate  taxes  (hidden 
in  the  sale  price  of  goods  and  services)  and 
many  other  varying  amounts  for  such  Items 
as  alcohol,  tobacco,  amusement,  manufac- 
ttnrers'  excise  taxes,  retall«^'  excise  taxes, 
and  taxes  on  transportation  and  communi- 
cation. For  a  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  $100  a  week,  the  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  income  tax  la  about  $350 
a  year;  in  addition  to  that,  it  must  pay  about 
$540  In  other  taxes. 

Senator  McClxllan  says  that  If  the  Fair 
Deal  U  enacted  "the  $25,000,000,000  in  addi- 
tional annual  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government,  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis,  will 
require  additional  taxes  of  $166  per  year  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  America." 

He  adds  that,  with  present  taxes,  the  "hug* 
total  of  Government  cost  will  impose  a  tax 
burden  of  $433  per  capit.,  on  the  American 
people  to  support  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  And  based  on  cxir- 
rent  national  Income,  and  including  State, 
county,  and  municipal  taxes,  the  total  tax- 
take  from  the  American  people  will  be  about 
40  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  earn." 

Soaking  the  rich  won't  do  much  to  meet 
the  cost  of  Truman's  Fair  Deal.  Former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  has  said  that  If  all 
Incomes  over  $8,000  were  seized  they  woiild 
cover  lees  than  10  percent  of  actual  and  pro- 
posed spending  by  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  It  Is,  the  Government  Is  already  spend- 
ing more  than  It  takes  In.  It  will  go  into 
debt  at  least  $5,000,000,000  this  year,  and 
probably  will  do  the  same  next  year,  bring- 
ing the  public  debt  to  the  staggering  peace- 
time figure  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 


billlcn,  eight  huncbred  million  on  Jun*  30, 
1951. 

To  enact  th«  Truman  Fair  Deal  wotxld 
mean,  therefore,  an  Increase  of  almost  two- 
thirds  In  Federal  taxes  If  we're  not  to  go 
further  Into  debt.  Next  November's  election* 
will  decide  If  that's  what  you.  the  taxpayer. 
want. 

How  cost  of  Fair  Deal  wouid  add  up 


Proposed  progrua 


SOCIAL  sacrarrr.  mAtrs, 
■dltahon 

National  health  insaranoe. 

Expansi(Hi  of  lodal  leca- 
rity 

Industrial  safety  program. 

Aid  to  education 

Naclooai  ScieacB  Founda- 
tion  

National  CommiBSfon 
Afsinst  Diacrimination 
in  Emytoymeni  (F  EPC) . 

Special  assistance  for  rent- 
al and  eoopentirv  boos- 
init 

Labor  EztensioD  Service.. 

■ATIOXAL  DXriKSI 

Universl  military  tnln- 

ing 

Housing  and  public  worksl 
St.  Lawirnce  seawTiy: 

Operatinp  costs 

Coostruetian  ooats 

IMTUtNATIONAI,  AFTAiaS 

Technical  assistance  to 
ertjnomlcally  underde- 
veloped areas  (point-t 
program) 

AGHCTTLTtraS 

Farm  parity  program 
(Brannan  plan) 


Eatimat«d 
coFt  of  pro- 
grain  in  the 
first  year 


$12,000,000 

360,000. 000 

3,rj00.000 

»0. 000, 000 

12,000.000 


600,000 


10,000.000 

a.  000, 000 


$00,000,000 
too.  QUO,  000 

R.  000. 000 
KM.  000, 000 


Estimatfd 
amiiial  coat 
ol  pine  rant 

bifiill 
operation 


XATCaAL  RXSOCBCKS 

Commercial  prodoctian  of 
natural  renouroes 

Incentive  pwiymeots  for 
development  of  minerals. 

Total 


U,  000, 000 

|fi,  000, 000, 000 

U,  000, 000 
70,000,000 


$7, 000, 000. 000 

8,000,000,000 

5,000,000 

$00,000,000 

100,000,000 


••000,00$ 


00,000,000 

r.ooQ,ooo 


3,000.000,00$ 
1,400.000,000 

so,  000,000 
100,000^000 


aoo,ooo,ooo 

41000,00^000 

«n,  000, 000 

70,000,000 


',020,600,000  ;2S,  187. 000, 000 


FEPC  LcfulatiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  NXW  TQUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  18,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
regarding  the  PEPC  bill.  That  speech 
was  chiefly  a  rehash  of  a  speech  he  made 
3  years  ago  on  the  same  subject  and  that 
speech.  In  turn,  was  a  rehash  erf  a  similar 
speech  he  made  in  1945.  The  bill  was 
described  as  communistic.  Its  sup- 
porters were  called  alien-minded.  The 
concept  of  equality  in  employment  was 
described  as  un-American-  Yesterday, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  made 
anpther  speech.  Again  he  tells  us  that 
PEPC  is  communistic.  Now,  what  is 
this  nonsense  about  the  FEPC  bill  being 
communistic? 

State  PEPC  laws  have  been  on  the 
books  for  5  years.  The  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  laws  were  passed  in  1»45, 
the  Massachusetts  law  in  1946,  ar^j  the 
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Connecticut  law  In  1947.  In  1949.  with 
full  luiowlcclKe  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence m  these  four  States,  four  more 
States  enacted  FEPC  laws— New  Mexico, 
OrcKon.  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington. 
Of  the  eii^iht  legislative  chambers  which 
votfd  for  these  laws  in  1949,  three  were 
co:itroll'?d  by  Republicans  and  five  by 
Democrats.  Were  these  legislators 
dominated  or  bewitched  by  Communists? 
Were  the  governors  of  those  four  Rreat 
States  dominated  or  bewitched  by  Com- 
munists? Of  course  not.  They  recog- 
nized that  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Is  harmful  to  all  citizens.  They 
know.  aLso.  that  FEPC  leeislation  works 

The  American  people  never  have  been 
and  never  wUl  be  fooled  by  charges  that 
remedial  legislation  Is  communistic  or 
sociahstic.  That  charpe  was  made 
against  all  the  great  leeislation  of  the 
193CS.  It  was  made  earlier  against  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  and  the  sev- 
enteenth amendment.  The  Record  for 
May  18.  just  three  pages  preceding  that 
containing  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  MissLssippi.  contains  a  quota- 
tion from  an  1853  magazine  which  said 
of  woman  suffrage:  -This  unblushing 
femal.^  socialism  defies  alike  the  apostles 
and  the  prophets  " 

Are  the  people  who  support  the  FEPC 
bill  alien  minded''  This  form  of  legisla- 
tion IS  entirely  American.  It  has  never 
been  adopted  or  even  considered  in  any 
other  country  It  rests  on  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  that  when  an 
evil  is  caused  by  the  conduct  of  a  few 
who  refuse  to  change  their  ways,  demo- 
cratically elected  legislators  can  and 
should  make  that  conduct  illegal. 

The  FEPC  bill  has  the  ."tupport  of  both 
irreat  branches  of  ou.  American  labor 
movement,  of  religious  bodies  through- 
out the  country  and  of  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen. Are  all  these  p>ersons  to  be 
described  as  alien  minded''  Are  we  so  to 
describe  the  distinguished  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  repeat- 
edly .sponsored  and  supported  FEPC  bills 
in  Congress  in  recent  years:" 

Frankly.  I  believe  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment ill  becomes  a  Memoer  of  this  body. 
It  can  only  rouse  unthinking  passions 
and  divert  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
tions with  which  the  American  people 
have  shown  their  active  concern.  Let  us 
have  no  more  reckless  charges  of  com- 
munism and  alieni.sm  Let  us  confina 
discu.^sion  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Is  the  FEPC  bill  un-American^  I  have 
answered  that  question.  The  FEPC  bill 
is  supported  by  American  citizens  be- 
cause they  beheve  it  will  benefit  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  embrace  in  that  term. 
American  citizens,  all  American  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Others  may  not.  Some 
may  believe  that  the  sole  function  of  our 
national  Congress  is  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  white  citizens  or  Protestant  citi- 
zens. No  one  will  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  come  close  to  it. 

One  part  of  the  speech  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missi.s.sippl  was  devoted  to 
what  he  regards  as  horrible  examples  of 
questions  wh;ch  the  New  York  State 
Commisiiion  Against  Discrimination  has 


held  may  not  be  asked  of  prospective 
employees.  If  we  were  to  read  only  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, we  would  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  business  has  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  In  the  Empire  State,  that  New 
York  City  is  a  ghost  town  and  that  the 
few  employers  left  are  finding  it  virtually 
impossible  to  operate.  Are  the  business 
enterprises  of  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Mas.sachusetts.  and  the  other  FEPC 
States  hopeUssly  shackled''  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  Jersey  Division 
Against  Discrimination  told  the  Senate 
subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  the 
FEFC  bill  In  1947  how  former  Governor 
Edison  of  New  Jersey  felt  about  It. 
I  am  an  employer — 

Said  the  Governor — 
an  employer  ot  thousands  of  people.  I  can- 
not see  that  this  law  hurts  the  employer.  I 
see  this  law  as  a  beneflt  to  the  employer 
because,  as  a  large  employer,  I  am  Interested 
In  production,  and.  when  I  am  interested  in 
production.  I  should  have  the  right  to  em- 
ploy those  people  who  can  produce.  This 
law  gives  me  the  right  to  employ  these  with- 
out worrying  about  the  petty  prejudices 
agalni<t    colored    employees. 

At  the  same  hearing,  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  Against 
Discrimmation  had  this  to  say  on  the 
subject: 

It  v/as  urged  during  the  debate  on  the' 
bill  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  would 
drive  industry  from  the  Stare,  but  the  com- 
missioner of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Indicates  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  In 
no  Instance  has  he  a  record  of  any  Industry 
leavin«;  the  State  because  of  the  enactment 
of  this  law. 

The  brief  which  the  Massachusetts 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
submitted  at  the  same  hearing  said: 

But  I  can  say  that  we  know  of  many  con- 
cerns that  have  apparently  widened  their 
employment  policy  since  the  passage  of  the 
act.  At  least  members  of  minority  groups 
are  now  being  hired  by  them,  whereas  pre- 
vious to  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act, 
they  had  the  reputation  of  using  at  best  a 
sort  of  quota  system  to  guarantee  that  a  few 
representatives  ot  minority  groups  would 
appear  on  their  payrolls.  Now  they  seem 
aware  that  hiring?  should  not  be  done  on 
that  basis  at  all  but  the  best  man  should 
get  the  Job  Irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  nat'onal  origin  or  ancestry  We  feel 
that  these  concerns  are  glad  to  do  this,  and 
do  not  regard  complying  with  the  act  as  a 
hardship. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  evidence  that 
per.^uaded  four  more  States  to  enact 
FFPC  laws  in  1949. 

Discrimination  in  employment  Is  a 
serioiis  problem.  It  will  not  suffice 
merely  to  say  that  any  effort  to  end  it 
is  communistic.  The  1947  hearings 
showed  that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
would  be  increased  $4,000,000,000  annu- 
ally if  we  eliminated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  income  of  Negroes  and  whites. 
The  loss  in  national  Income  caused  by 
discrimination  against  all  minority 
groups  amounts  to  8  to  10  billion  dollars 
annually.  Tliat  is  why  Eric  Johnston, 
when  he  was  pr*>sident  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
emp'oyment  discrimination  is  a  "fool's 
economy"  which  "tends  to  drag  down  the 
whole  economic  level."   One  oX  the  re- 


sults is  increased  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency, sickness  and  accidents.  The 
Nation  pays  a  heavy  price  to  maintain 
law,  order  and  health  in  the  slum  areas 
to  which  minority  groups  are  condemned. 
As  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  said: 

The  tJnlted  States  can  no  longer  afford  this 
heavy  drain  upon  Us  human  wealth.  Us 
national  competence. 

Ultimately,  I  am  sure,  the  United 
States  Congress  will  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles Vvh:ch  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  this  bill  and  enact  it. 


Life  Depends  on  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exte.id  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  March  monthly  let- 
ter of  the  Royal  Bank  oi  Canada.  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  deahng  with  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  fresh  water  supply,  so 
vital  to  human  existence,  which  I  am 
sure  every  one  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
interestine  reading.  It  follows: 
Lite  Depends  on  Water 

W>  can  U\e  w.thout  house  or  clothing  for 
m.jnths.  we  can  live  without  food  for  days, 
but  to  live  without  water  la  figured  In  terms 
of  hours  and  minutes. 

It  is  something  we  seldom  think  about. 
Water  Is  common,  easily  accessible,  and 
cheap.  It  Is  cheaper  than  dirt;  you  can 
buy  water  in  ou.'-  cities,  delivered  by  tap  to 
your  bath  and  sink,  for  about  a  nickel  a  ton, 
while  jUot  ordinary  dirt  fill  costs  from  a 
dollar  up.  and  topsoil  comes  at  around  $10. 

It  is  only  when  a  crisis  occurs  that  we  real- 
ize our  dependence  upon  water.  Even  then 
we  mostly  take  stopgap  measures  fuch  as 
prohibiting  the  watering  of  lawns  or  shut- 
ting off  the  supply  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  or, 
as  in  New  York  recently,  going  without  shav- 
ing on  one  djy  a  week. 

In  a  paragraph,  here  are  10  of  the  most 
Important  uses  of  water,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  technical  writing:  Moisture  In  the  air 
makes  organic  life  possible,  drinking  water 
Is  our  greatest  physical  need;  plants,  from 
lowly  lichens  In  Niagara  Gorge  to  giant 
Douglas  firs  of  British  Columbia,  grew  only 
where  there  Is  water;  the  sea  is  the  home  of 
tlsh  and  of  other  food  used  by  men;  steam 
power  and  electricity  depend  on  water;  me- 
chanical and  chemical  processes  In  industry 
need  water;  from  earliest  times,  water  has 
provided  men  with  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion; water  dictates  the  location  of  cities  and 
farms;  In  the  form  of  ice,  water  Is  used  unl- 
ve.'sally  for  cooling  and  preoerving;  water 
Is  the  great  determinant  of  political  bound- 
aries. 

With  so  many  demands  upon  It,  there  nat- 
urally Is  competition  l)€tween  one  use  and 
another.  Sometimes  municipal  or  provincial 
or  Federal  Governments  must  step  In  and 
establish  priorities.  They  may  prohibit  street 
washing,  or  reduce  withdrawal  for  electrlo 
power  generating,  or  ration  the  supply  to  In- 
dtistrles. 

Oiu-  disregard  of  the  Importance  of  rain- 
fall and  wa'.er  supply  has  become  a  danger- 
ous influence  lu  uur  clvUlzatloa.     It  leads  to 
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fttilty  economic  Ideas,  ecnfusa  oiir  think, 
leg  about  colcoilzatlon  and  Immigration, 
blinds  us  to  the  consequences  ot  building 
bigger  and  bigger  cities,  and  leads  us  Into 
wrong  judgments  about  the  location  and 
pro«i>ects  of  factories. 

Water  Is  benevolent,  when  properly  man- 
aged. It  can  be  productive  and  wUl  support 
prosperous  communities  U  its  flow  is  wisely 
used.  Our  water  problems  are  the  outcome 
of  oiir  efforts  to  adapt  our  physical  environ- 
ment to  our  economic  and  social  needs,  with- 
out reckoning  sxifflclentiy  on  nature's  un- 
changing ways. 

By  'drying  up  marshes  and  lakes  we  have 
destroyed  the  homes  and  breeding  groimds  of 
useful  waterfowl  and  fur  bearers.  By  clear- 
ing lake  and  stream  banks  of  bushes  we  have 
exp<ised  the  water  to  sunshine,  warming  It  so 
that  it  Is  spoiled  for  the  best  fish  life.  By 
denuding  hillsides  of  trees  we  have  increased 
water  wastage  and  lowered  the  water  level 
In  great  areas,  making  It  Impossible  for  the 
roots  of  food  plants  to  find  moisture.  By 
Inadequate  management,  we  run  short  of 
water  flow  for  production  of  electricity,  as  In 
Ontario  last  year,  and  of  water  depth  for 
navigation,  as  In  the  Lachine  Canal  last  year. 

there's  bxadtt  in  w.\teb 

We  should  not  become  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  utilitarian  use  of  water  that  we  forget  Its 
contribution  to  the  beauty  of  our  surround- 
ings. Imagine  the  barrenness  of  a  world 
without  water! 

Water  Is  the  soinrce  of  all  the  changeftil- 
ness  we  see  in  clouds,  and  the  reflector  of 
wonderful  shades  of  light  and  shadow.  Water 
modeled  our  earth's  stirface,  chiseled  otir  Ca- 
nadian mountain  crags  into  grace,  and  at 
the  appropriate  season  throws  a  mantle  of 
white  around  them.  Every  river  that  flows 
has  something  worthy  to  be  loved,  from  the 
Inch-deep  streamlet  beside  a  British  Colum- 
bia mountain  road  to  the  massy  and  silent 
march  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  sweeps  around 
Anticostl  Island. 

Poets,  philosophers,  and  movie  makers  alike 
have  chosen  the  banks  of  rivers  on  which  to 
sing  of  love,  to  escape  from  everyday  things 
Into  meditation  about  their  high  desires,  and 
to  stage  drama  amid  beautiful  settings. 
Everyone  knows  how  much  more  pleasant  a 
railway  Joiimey  becomes  when  the  train  fol- 
lows the  course  of  a  river.  We' have  all  seen 
how  idlers  in  a  town  choose  a  bridge  for  their 
passing  of  time,  or  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  dock 
With  their  feet  hanging  over  the  water. 

Charles  Darwin,  the  great  naturalist  who 
gave  his  life  to  such  studies  as  The  Origin  of 
Species,  once  wrote  to  his  wife  about  falling 
asleep  beside  a  brock.  "I  awoke  with  a 
chorus  of  birds  singing  around  me,  and 
squl.-rels  running  up  the  tree,  and  some 
woodpeckers  laughing;  and  it  was  as  pleasant 
and  rural  a  scene  as  ever  I  saw;  and  I  did  not 
care  one  penny  how  any  of  the  birds  or  beasts 
had  been  formed." 

That  Is  what  brooks  do  to  the  observant 
person.  They  whisper  an  old  tale,  or  give 
birth  to  a  new  one;  they  play  a  soft  obbligato 
to  a  birds  song,  or  they  chatter  boisterously 
about  thlnffs  only  they  know. 

But  we.  happy  as  we  should  be  to  linger, 
must  occupy  ourselves  with  aspects  of  water 
more  serious  and  work-a-day. 

IN  THE  BECUnnNG 

All  the  water  available  to  man  Is  derived 
from  the  condensed  vapor  of  the  atmos- 
phere. An  Important  steo  forward  in  the 
science  of  hydrology  (which  Is  concerned 
With  the  properties  and  distribution  of 
water)  was  taken  in  recent  years.  It  was 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  distribu- 
tion and  transport  of  water  obey  a  funda- 
mental law  of  equilibrium.  This  relatlon- 
•hlp  Is  called  the  hydrologlc  cycle.  It  rep- 
resents the  balance  of  water  that  exists  be- 
tween ( 1 )  oceans,  lakes,  streams,  and  tmder- 
ground  waters;  (2)  the  solid  part  of  the 
earth;  and  (3)  the  atmosphere. 


Water  Is  ceaselessly  circulating  from  the 
earth  to  the  atmosphere  and  back  to  the 
•arth  again.  Evaporating  from  ponds, 
streams,  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans.  It  forms 
water  vapor  in  the  air;  this  condenses  to 
form  clouds,  and  later  falls  back  to  the  earth 
as  rain. 

Rain  which  falls  on  the  land  Is  disposed  of 
In  some  or  all  of  tour  ways :  some  evaporates 
directly,  some  is  held  in  the  surface  soil  and 
subsequently  evaporated  by  plants,  some 
filters  through  the  top  layers  and  passes  to 
the  rocky  strata  beneath,  and  some  runs  off 
Into  rivers  and  streams.  The  aunount  of 
rainfall  available  for  the  good  of  humanity 
Is  determined  by  the  temperattire,  the  nature 
of  the  land  surface,  vegetation,  and  other 
geographical  feattires. 

That  part  of  the  rainfall  that  is  absorbed 
by  the  grotmd  Is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  sinks  down  until  It  Joins  the  vast  under- 
ground reservoir  of  water  that  exists  under 
practically  all  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  Is 
this  ground  water,  as  It  is  called,  that  feeds 
springs  and  wells  and  rivers.  It  furnishes 
water  to  plants  by  capillary  action.  It  dis- 
solves mineral  matter  out  of  the  soil,  thtis 
supplying  food  to  the  plants. 

The  only  way  to  get  more  water  for  our  use 
Is  to  Intercept  It  In  the  nmoff.  and  this  Is 
the  prime  feature  of  conservation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  little  use  In  cry- 
ing for  rain  if  we  then  allow  It  to  wash  across 
our  fields  and  make  its  quickest  way  to  the 
sea  along  some  river  bed.  Man's  limited 
comprehension  has  wasted  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  caused  sharp  drops  In  crop  yields, 
starved  cattle,  spread  deserts  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  devastated  Indiistrial  areas. 

CAMAOA'B  WATXB  SUPPLT 

Some  persons  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  our  watw  supply  Is  decreasing.  Their 
opinion  Is  based  upon  such  facts  as  were 
revealed  In  Ontario  surveys  a  few  years  ago. 
Within  the  last  100  years  between  80  and  85 
percent  of  once  |>ermanently  flowing  streams 
have  become  temporary,  drying  up  for  at 
least  part  of  a  normal  sunmoer. 

But  our  earth's  water  resource  is  perma- 
nent and  Indestructible;  It  Is  the  amount 
available  at  a  place  or  at  a  time  that  Is 
changing.  Demand  Is  rising  in  response  to 
population  growth.  Industrial  progress,  and 
rising  standard  of  living.  Such  develop- 
ments as  air  conditioning  and  the  spread  of 
rural  electrification  create  great  new  needs 
for  water. 

These  are  legitimate  changes.  E.  Newton- 
White  expresses  the  opinion  in  his  textbook 
Canadian  Restoration  that  they  could  have 
been  effected  without  damage  or  loss,  if 
made  wisely  and  carefully.  But  by  remov- 
ing natural  barriers  we  have  speeded  the 
water  movement  so  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  grotind-water  reservoir.  Water  runs  so 
fast  across  cur  land  that  it  picks  up  soU  and 
carries  it  away  out  of  economic  reach. 

So,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  Is 
richly  endowed  with  water  resources,  we 
have  no  room  for  complacency.  We  have 
228,307  square  miles  of  fresh  water  within 
our  boundaries.  Lake  Superior,  forming 
part  of  our  southern  border,  Is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  In  the  world.  We  have 
great  rivers.  The  Mackenzie,  our  longest, 
reaches  2.514  miles  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  St.  L&wrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes  provide  a  shipping  waterway 
3,338  miles  long  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  Our  seacoast  is  one  of  the 
longest  of  any  country  In  the  world,  with 
14,820  miles  of  mainland  sea  frontage  and 
84.650  miles  of  Island  frontage. 

Enough,  one  might  think,  to  minister  to 
all  himxan  needs.  Enough  to  give  us  the 
moisture  that  dissolves  the  oxygen  we 
breathe,  to  liquefy  the  food  we  eat  so  that 
It  can  be  digested,  enough  to  supply  our 
health  and  industrial  needs. 


But  look  at  the  demands  made  upon  It. 
Three  htindred  tons  of  rainfall  properly  used 
are  required  to  grow  one  ton  of  corn,  and 
It  reqtiires  700  gallons  a  day  to  supply  the 
demands  of  every  person  for  food  and  the 
other  necessities  and  amenities. 

To  bring  all  the  needed  water  to  cities  la 
a  tremendoxis  undertaking.  Ancient  Rome 
had  11  aqueducts  bringing  a  dally  supply  of 
40.000,000  gallons  to  its  1.000,000  people.  That 
was  the  same  average  per  day  as  In  liontreml 
In  1869.  but  today's  water  supply  for  Mont« 
real  averages  120  gallons  per  person  per  day, 
jtist  about  the  same  as  Toronto's.  New  York 
needs  1.200.000.000  gallons  a  day. 

WWUt  WATEK  WmtM  BBOKT 

There  Is.  without  doubt,  a  serious  situa- 
tion In  regard  to  water  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Scarcity  of  drinkable  or  other- 
wise usable  water  is  fast  becoming  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  expansion  of  agriculture  and 
industry  and  the  growth  of  commtinltiea. 
Many  a  city  and  town  that  only  a  few  yean 
ago  had  adequate  reservoir  capacity  is  find- 
ing that  an  unexpected  increase  in  poptila- 
tlon  taxes  Its  water  supply.  The  farmer  finds 
that  he  must  dig  deeper  wells.  In  some 
places,  where  water  Is  drawn  from  artificial 
reservoirs,  sUt  is  being  carried  from  eroded 
watersheds  to  fill  up  the  storage  capacity. 

But  we  are  very  trustful.  It  Is  difficult  to 
awaken  interest  In  water  conservation.  We 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  like  the  mouse  In 
Gustav  Eckstein's  popular  book.  Everyday 
Miracle.  This  mouse  would  lean  out  under 
a  water  tap  that  was  shut  off,  and  return 
again  and  again,  confident  that  sooner  or 
later  sonwone  would  turn  on  the  tap  and  let 
a  drop  fall.  Dr.  Eckstein  doesn't  say  It  was 
the  same  mouse,  but  one  mouse  did  com* 
finally  to  drinking  Ink. 

New  York's  plight  of  recent  months  is  note- 
worthy only  because  It  Is  on  such  a  large 
scale.  Many  other  cities  suffer  in  a  degree 
only  less  because  of  their  relative  size. 

Around  Baltimore  the  underground  water 
level  has  fallen  so  low  that  a  well  must  be 
drilled  146  feet  deeper  than  In  ldl6.  William 
Vogt.  of  Road  to  Survival  fame,  says  "one  of 
the  most  asinine  wastes  in  history  was  in 
California's  Santa  Clara  Valley."  Artesian 
resources  were  tapped  for  Irrigation,  nothing 
was  done  to  preserve  the  sotirce  of  the  water, 
and  after  about  30  years  the  water  gave  out. 
The  last  artesian  well  ceased  flowing  In  1930. 
With  the  supporting  water  gone,  the  valley 
floor  itself  sank  5  feet  In  20  years,  doing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage  But  noth- 
ing was  done  to  help.  In  1922  they  voted 
down  a  $4,000,000  conservation  plan,  and  In 
the  30  succeeding  years  they  spent  $16,000,- 
000  for  new  wells  and  equipment.  Not  tintll 
salt  water  from  San  Pranclsco  Bay  started 
seeping  into  their  ptimps  did  they  do  somie- 
thing  about  getting  rainwater  back  Into  the 
ground. 

Instead  of  working  from  rock  bottom  up, 
and  from  the  mountain  top  down,  to  build  a 
sure  supply  of  water,  there  are  some  who 
propose  fantastic  expedients.  There's  lots  of 
water  In  the  ocean,  say  some,  so  why  not 
distill  it?  The  answer  ts,  in  part,  contained 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  last  Augtist — 
cost.  Estimates  vary  from  25  cents  to  $1.25 
per  1.000  gallons.  Take  the  modest  estimate 
halfway  between  these  figures,  and  New 
York's  cost  would  be  about  $350,000,000  a 
year. 

Others  stiggest  the  feasibility  of  collecting 
dew.  That  was  a  system  used  In  ancient 
Britain,  and  dew  ponds  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  chalk  hills.  The  suggestion  was  teotight 
seriously  before  the  United  Nations  loonomie 
and  Social  Council  last  year,  and  the  United 
States  representative  was  fenced  to  admit 
that  dew  was  not  recognized  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  even  in  the  wcst^a  arid 
KKions. 
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OTHU   tmCMB 

I  flC  water  c«n  itf  almocC  m  bad  as 
Ttop^CMl  rain  icxtsta  and  avamp 
•*•  vnflt   for   permanent   settlement. 
pawtnt  floods  make  Ufe  miserable  fcr 
"^'-mmny  cIUm  and  farm  districu. 

la  recent  ScxxU.  such  as  those  in  1938  and 
1W7  at  Fort  Hcpe.  in  1937  at  London,  the 
1M«  CTcrflov  of  the  South  Sydenham  and 
^•other  streams,  and  especially  the  1947  flotxis 
In  southwestern  Ontario,  there  was  conslder- 
"ablc  damage.  t>e«ides  hardship  and  Interrup- 
Uoo  ot  communication 

In  parta  of  the  United  States,  nature  s  baU 
^ance  has  been  upaei  all  the  way  from  moun- 
•'•'  tain  tup  to  valley  floor,  and  the  losa  through 
fiord  and  sedimentation  averages  3300.000.000 
a  year.  Soil -depleting  farm  practices,  the  Ir- 
rtspcnslble  cutting  of  trees,  and  general  la-t- 
Ity  :u  preventlEg  erosion  hare  contributed  to 
flooding. 

Even  where  there  la  abundant  w.iter.  and 
Eot  too  much,  men  aeem  to  be  perversely  de- 
termined to  rum  it.  They  saturate  it  with 
milllona  of  tons  of  filthy  waste.  Our  coasts 
and  our  nvers  are  dotted  with  the  retting 
bathhouses  and  bathing  encloeurea  of  once 
baautiru;  beaches,  where  the  signs  read;  'No 
swimming      P.jlluted  water  '• 

Safe  water  "In  the  raw"  is  available  on  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  our  3.690,000  square 
miies.  mostly  m  the  high  plateaus  and  moun- 
tain ranges  beyond  the  reach  of  settlement. 
Only  there,  where  the  water  has  been  filtered 
in  Its  paa&age  through  layers  of  virgin  soil, 
or  washed  down  from  a  melting  snowbank  or 
glacier,  can  a  person  feel  quite  safe  in  drink- 
ing from  a  spring,  pool,  lake,  or  stream. 

The  harmful  effects  of  polluted  water  fall 
tnto  three  broad  categories:  dangers  to  hu- 
man health,  direct  ecniomtc  tones,  and  dam- 
age to  recreation.-\l  reeources.  The  most  im- 
portant impurity,  of  course^  is  the  presence 
of  bacteria. 

ThLs  IS  a  national  problem,  varying  In  Im- 
portance by  river  basins  and  by  localities. 
In  some  drainage  basins,  municipal  sewage 
contributes  most  to  the  iinpurity  of  the 
water,  while  elsewhere  the  damage  la  done 
by  mining  and  industrial  cperatlons. 

Obviously,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  idly  by 
wh:le  mountains  of  germ-ridden  garbage  are 
dumped  into  our  waterways.  Not  only  vre. 
but  game  and  fish  suffer.  Even  irrtgation 
water  drawn  from  polluted  streams  may  carry 
lethal  germs  to  vegetable  products  and 
spread  disease. 

Otm  OBLJCATIOKS 

ft  BUil  hm  otonoua  by  this  time  that  nat- 
Wal  taws  tmposa  limitations  aiul  obligations 
upon  us.  Whether  it  u  convenient  or  not, 
whether  It  u  politically  expedient  or  not, 
water  is  going  to  run  downhill  and  Its  de- 
■tmcttve  force  is  going"  to  increase  with  the 
n*»  of  runoff:  water  is  going  to  become  Im- 
jmre  if  we  pc;ur  impurities  into  it;  wat*>r 
tables  are  going  to  sink  If  we  pump  water 
out  of  them  and  turn  aside  the  repleniih- 
ment  that  is  their  due. 

■ven  if  nature  were  benevolent  Instead  cf 
rigidly  and  logically  Impartial,  she  cov>td  not 
r«tCTL  the  lost  sou  abort  of  that  infinitely 
slow  ptrocess  by  which  soil  was  formed  in  the 
first  place  t:um  the  foundation  rcc'.'j  of  the 
world,  nor  can  she  overcome  by  her  mild 
processes  the  rabid  poisoning  catried  on  to 
ruthlessly  by  human  beings. 

The  classic  examples  of  civilizations  wiped 
out  by  the.r  misuse  of  wuler  and  sell  are 
the  cr.ce  mighty,  now  burUd.  civlluuitlons 
of  Babvlcnu  and  Assyria,  and  the  coloesci.: 
destruction  wrought  in  the  once  rich  soils  cf 
the  vast  regions  of  northwest  China.  Ero- 
sion destroyed  cr  sapped  all  the  Mediterra- 
nean aviUasttoaa.  past  and  present.  Irota 
Athens  aa4  BOHM  to  I*.aly  ar.d  Spain,  to  v^y 
nothia^  cf  the  formerly  (ertile  plains  <  f 
north  Africa  where  once  Hourlabed  great 
Carthage. 

We.  Ill  this  d.'T.  ar«  hving  In  sn  age  when 
world  a^i icu. wo/b'  u  (i<..i  .i!3..e  ,.  oxect  the  m. 


trttlonal  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  world 
population.  Much  depends  upon  our  capac- 
ity to  cope  with  problems  of  deficient  or  ex- 
cessive water  supply. 

NATtTRl'S     WAT 

A  detailed  study  of  Irrigation  must  await 
another  month,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  Canadian  west.  Prodigies 
are  being  performed  there,  not  only  In  great 
schemes  affecting  thotisands  of  acres  but  In 
the  building  of  little  Individual  farm  dams 
and  dugouts.  A  whole  new  life  Is  opening  up 
for  western  plains  farmers,  a  development 
which  will  take  our  whole  3.500-word  space 
to  summarize  in  a  futuie  article. 

It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  from  this 
present  survey  of  the  Importance  of  water  In 
our  liveV  some  lesson  and  perhaps  hint  at  a 
p'an  for  water  conservation.  The  plan  we 
have  in  mind  la  natures  way. 

The  most  damaging  impact  of  civilized 
man  en  his  environment  is  the  shattering  of 
the  water  cycle.  In  the  wilderness  of  Can- 
ada, before  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
there  was  built  up  a  mutual  society  of  bal- 
ance among  the  waters,  soils,  grasses,  forests, 
and  all  animal  life. 

Hew  It  ojjerated  is  well  told  In  Canadian 
Restoration  by  Mr.  Ncwlon-Whtte:  To  this 
society  each  member  contributed  Its  powers 
of  control  and  protection,  and  was  in  turn 
Itself  controlled  and  protected.  In  result  the 
streams  and  rivers  ran  clear,  cold,  and  con- 
stant, and  carried  away,  with  little  disturb- 
ance, the  surplus  water  left  after  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  natural  reservoirs  and  anim.-U 
and  vegetable  life  had  been  satisfied. 

But  we  have  broken  off  our  contact  with 
nature,  hiding  behind  our  mechanistic,  con- 
traptions with  a  sense  of  security  that  Is  false. 
We  harvest  grain,  grind  flour,  and  bake  bread 
by  machinery  and  electric  power,  but  forget 
that  the  materials  of  a  pound  loaf  have  used 
up  almost  2  tons  of  water.  We  use  square 
miles  of  corn  either  to  eat  on  the  cob  or  to 
feed  our  livestock,  without  remembering  that 
an  acre  of  corn  in  Its  growing  season  tran- 
spires 3.000  tons  of  water,  equal  to  atx)ut  13 
acres  of  rainfall. 

In  thinking  about  food,  let  us  start  with 
the  one  essential  ingredient:  water.  In 
thinking  about  soil  ctjnservation,  let  us  start 
with  the  element  which  is  the  greatest  friend 
or  most  ruthless  foe  cf  s<:)ll  formation ;  water. 
And  In  thinking  about  water,  let  us  start,  not 
at  the  tap  or  at  the  river  mouth,  but  away 
back  where  the  flow  begins,  on  the  mountain 
tops  and  the  hillsides. 

NO    MK-tN    OBJrCTIVl 

Control  and  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  western  plains — the  bread- 
basket of  the  world,  as  we  are  fond  of  culling 
tbem— begins  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 
Sertoi'.s  depletion  of  forests  there  increases 
the  rate  of  spring  flooding  and  sends  cascad- 
ing down  rivers  the  water  that  should  seep 
Into  the  ground  to  maintain  our  underground 
reservoirs. 

There  s  no  use  in  spending  huge  sums  on 
river  control  ai:d  vuhey  development  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  thoroughly  effective- 
attack  on  the  needless  evil  of  forest  devasta- 
tion. Well -managed  forests  are  the  best  of 
pil  soil  and  water  holders.  A  record  was 
kept  of  more  than  100  storms  In  a  period 
of  2  years  on  the  Appalachian  watersheds. 
It  showed  that  the  flow  of  water  Irom  de- 
forested areas  during  floods  ranged  Irom 
10  to  20  times  greater  than  that  from  forested 
areas.  Small  streams  from  forested  land 
are  usu.:Uy  continuous,  but  streams  often 
dry   up    between    rains   on    uuforested   land. 

Forests  act  as  balance  wheels.  In  the  dry 
teaenne  the  water  stored  In  the  soil  dnbbles 
out  in  springs  and  streams,  and  the  water 
table  is  kept  up  in  adjacent  lands.  Forests 
may  nut  liicrenae  the  total  rainfall,  but  cer- 
tainly they  help  to  dispose  of  it  more  fruit- 
fully than  does  land  \7ithout  forests. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  need  go  to  the 
extreme  of  taking  laud  out  of  agricultural 


use  to  be  reforested,  though  some  of  this 
may  be  needed.  A  wise  use  of  land  is  to  be 
aimed  at,  In  accord  with  its  natural  aptitude. 

Huge  dams  and  reservoirs  are  glamorous 
things.  These  monumental  masses  of  con- 
crete, as  A.  H.  Carhart  calls  them  In  his  arti- 
cle In  the  Atlantic  of  February,  are  expected 
to  serve  irrigation,  control  floods,  and  pro- 
duce power — all  good  objectives.  But  with 
sick  watersheds  above,  the -days  of  such  dams 
are  numbered. 

Conserving  water  natiire's  way  is  no  mean 
objective.  To  unriddle  the  subtle  a.specta 
of  the  soil-wjter-plant-animal  complex  offers 
the  natural  sciences  an  exciting  cooperative 
adventure.  To  persuade  men  of  the  wisdom 
of  cooperation  and  forward-looking,  slight- 
ing their  immediate  gala  for  the  gtxxl  of  all, 
is  an  objective  worthy  of  the  best  in  the 
social  sciences.  To  deal  wisely  with  the  vary- 
ing needs  ot  agriculture  and  industry  In  the 
present  and  for  the  future:  that  Is  a  clial- 
lenge  to  governments  worthy  of  the  best  that 
la  in   them. 


Jobs  Are  Few  for  Middle-Aged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1050 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  article  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
labor  columni3t.s  in  the  country,  Murray 
Kempton  of  the  New  York  Post.  I  know 
from  my  own  constituents  that  the  facts 
he  cites  are  not  Isolated  examples;  there 
are  more  and  more  middle-aged  people 
with  .serious  job  problems.  This  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  for  business,  which  in 
a  few  instances  has  done  it  well  by  mak- 
ing special  efforts  to  employ  people 
over  40. 

Unemployment,  in  those  areas  where  It 
becomes  senous.  operates  first  with  a 
pincer  movement  against  the  very  young 
worker  and  the  more  mature  worker. 
The  first  has  trouble  getting  into  the 
labor  market;  the  second  has  trouble 
staying  in  it.  We  cannot  ignore  this  for 
much  longer.  If  our  present  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  social  security  programs, 
full  employment  measures  are  not 
enough,  let  us  quit  ducking  the  truth  and 
start  looking  for  some  new  answers. 

The  article  follows: 

Jobs  Ari  Few  for  M:ddle-Aceo 
(By  Murray  Kempton) 

One  of  the  country's  biggest  soft-drink 
companias  wanted  a  special  kind  of  mechanic 
the  other  day.  He  had  to  be  a  workman 
aged  in  his  trade,  experienced  enough  with 
a  certain  kind  of  bottling  machine  to  tear  It 
down  and  rebuild  it  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  his  own  parts. 

Even  in  these  limes  men  like  that  are  at  a 
premium  But  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  found  one  Jobless  mechanic 
with  years  of  training.  When  the  company's 
superintendent  saw  the  man  he  was  ecstatic. 

But  the  personnel  manager  said,  "No." 
Ths  candidate  was  52  years  old  and  the  com« 
pany  had  J.:st  decided  not  to  hire  anyone 
past  45. 

"What  they  wanted  was  a  young  nran  with 
40  years'  experience. "  says  Tcm  Corey, 
tary  uf  the  lA2^'i  district  15  hem. 
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Carey's  union  cfBre  has  about  15.000  New 
York  machinists  under  Its  jurisdiction  and 
close  to  1.400  of  them  are  out  of  work.  It's 
a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the  job  shortage  that's 
creeping  up  In  New  York  and  right  now  one 
of  the  least  of  district  15's  problems  Is  keep- 
ing Its  old-timers  at  work. 

A  machinist,  Carey  says.  Is  comparatively 
young  at  60.  These  men  have  skills  that 
are  hard  to  duplicate  In  the  generation  after 
them.  The  district's  best  workers  are  mid- 
dle-nged.  So  far  most  of  the  districts  un- 
employed menrrbers  are  young  men  with  a 
slnRle  wartime  skill. 

Many  of  them  lost  their  Jobs  In  the  little 
stamping  plants  which  were  among  the 
major  local  victims  of  the  1949  reces.slon. 
The  metal-fabricating  industry  has  lost  10 
percent  of  its  work  force  and  it's  unlikely 
to  cr.me  back  very  soon.  The  laid-cff  men 
marie  as  much  as  $2  an  hour  and  there's  no 
other  job  where  they  could  earn  nearly  as 
murh. 

The  backbone  of  district  IS's  old-timers  Is 
the  m«chine-shop  Industry,  a  collection  of 
tiny  Jobbing  plants  staffed  by  all-around  ma- 
chinists. A  giant  among  them  might  em- 
ploy 100  workers. 

Tliey're  feeling  keener  competition.  Many 
are  working  a  4-day  week  since  Carey  tries 
to  sell  the  locals  under  his  Jurisdiction  en 
sharing  the  work.  These  shops  employ  high- 
ly skilled  men.  Their  pay  rates  and  their 
overhead  are  up  to  the  marginal  point. 

The  climate  Isn't  good  for  the  small-busi- 
ness man  no  matter  how  specialized.  Just 
the  other  day  one  hard-pressed  shop  lost  a 
contract  because  it  couldn't  meet  the  com- 
petitive bid.  Two  large  mldwestern  machine 
plants  had  come  in  and  undercut  It. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  district 
15  has  begun  to  keep  a  rosier  of  its  unem- 
ployed members  as  an  Informal  hlnng-hall 
system.  As  much  as  he  can.  Carey  dis- 
courages the  48-hour  week. 

Still  for  all  his  talents  many  a  machinist 
finds  it  hard  to  shift  around  after  45.  The 
chief  new  handicap  is  the  host  of  private 
pension  plans.  No  company  today  wants  to 
par  a  man  a  pension  unless  it  gets  25  years 
of  work  out  of  him  first.  The  machinists'  of- 
ficers have  even  begun  to  wonder  whether^ 
they  do  their  membership  any  favors  with 
this  emphasis  on  pension  plans. 

So  far  these  grizzled  mechanics  are  lucky. 
It's  still  a  handicap  for  a  machinist  to  look 
too  young.  There  are  other  Jobs,  however. 
In  which  looking  too  old  can  be  a  barrier  to 
being  hired. 

Stephen  Mayo  Field,  director  of  the  Sute 
labor  department's  placement  divUion.  says 
that  most  stores  won't  hire  a  salesman  older 
than  35.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  city's 
business  firms  admit  that  they  set  formal 
age  requirements  and  the  State  employment 
service  says  there  are  substantial  barriers  to 
women  over  40. 

The  age  handicap  la  worst  in  the  white- 
collar  field.  Employers  prefer  yotinger  ac- 
countants because  they're  cheaper,  and 
younger  salesmen  because  they  can  be  more 
easily  trained  in  modern  techniques. 

There  are  no  real  statistics  on  the  age 
factor  in  unemployment.  The  best  thing 
we  have  Is  a  survey  of  the  Rochester  un- 
employed which  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  did  In  Febrtiary  1949.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures  the  age  of  people  unem- 
ployed 1  month  averages  about  30  but  the 
age  of  those  unemployed  6  months  or  more 
averages  50. 

The  middle-aged  worker  is  desirable  only 
when  he  has  a  definite  skiU  or  will  take  a 
service  job.  For  most  semiskilled  industrial 
Jobs,  Ri>che6ter  employers  were  setting  an 
18^0   age   limit. 

The  reservoir  of  unemployed  we  are  build- 
ing up  today  is  in  large  measure  a  Jimk  bcap 
of  material  which  industry  decided  waa  ot>- 
swiescent  long  beloie  it  was  outworn. 
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HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  tax  case  of  Nora  Payne  Hill  against 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  handed  down  on  May  19  a  deci- 
sion which  is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
school  teacher  in  the  United  States. 
That  decision  overruled  the  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Tax  Court  that  a  teacher 
who  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  summer 
school  in  order  to  hold  her  teacher's  cer- 
tificate could  not  deduct,  as  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  item  of  doing  business,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  taking  such  sum- 
mer course. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  of  the  Nora  Payne  Hill 
case  and  the  decision  of  tlie  circuit  court 
of  appeals  in  that  litigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  decision  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  by  Senatob  Robebtson 
On  May  19  last  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  handed  down 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  Nora  Payne  Hill  v. 
CommiisioTier  of  Internal  Revenue  which  is 
;  of  great  importance  to  all  school  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  by  a  former  distinguished  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Judge  Armistead  Dobie,  and  concurred  in  by 
Circuit  Judge  Soper  and  District  Judge 
Hiyes. 

That  case  grew  cut  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  allow 
Mrs.  Nora  Payne  Hill,  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Virginia,  to  deduct  her  sum- 
mer-school expenses  as  business  expenses  in 
c-mputing  her  net  Income  for  Federal  in- 
come-tax purposes.  Virginia  and  many 
ottier  States  require  public-school  teachers 
to  take  refresher  courses  to  hold  their  cer- 
tificates but  notwltlistanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  "ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  "  incurred  by  taxpay- 
ers in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  are 
deductible,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  refused  to  permit  scbool  teachers  to 
make  such  a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  summer  school. 

WhUe  the  tax  involved  in  the  Hill  case  was 
the  small  sum  of  $57.52.  the  principle  In- 
volved was  a  large  one  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  equal  justice  as  well  as  the  effect 
upon  a  very  large  number  of  valtiable  but 
olten  poorly  paid  State  employees.  My  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  HUl,  wanted  me  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Code  to  specifi- 
cally allow  the  deduction  in  question,  but 
I  told  her  I  thought  we  had  all  the  law  we 
needed  if  properly  construed.  My  distin- 
guished predecessor.  Carter  Glass,  used  to 
say  tbat  no  one  knew  what  the  tax  laws  were 
until  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  h%d 
ruled.  'While  we  have  an  able  and  efficient 
Bureau  ol  Internal  Revenue,  there  have  been 


InFtances  In  which  policy  haf  tnfhienced  Ita 
opinion  of  legal  verities. 

Instead,    therefore,   of  Introducing   a   bill 
for  the  purpose  of  clarlfymg  congressional 
Intent  I  advised   Mrs.   Hill   that  I  knew  a 
very  able  tax  lawyer  who  would  donate  his 
services  to  her  cause  and  recommend  that 
she   challenge   the   ruling  of   the   Commis- 
sioner of   Internal   Revenue   In  the   United 
States  Tax  Court.     That  lawyer  was  Col.  P. 
Weaver  Myers,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  firm  of  Hi.mel,  Park  &  Saunders.     For  a 
number  of  years.   Colonel   Myers  served   on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue   Taxation    and    for    10    years    as    a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  worked  with  him  In  the  preparation  of  12 
tax  bills,  dtirlng  which  time  I  became  well 
acquainted    with   his   ability   and    with    his 
Innate  desire  to  see  justice  done.     During 
the    early    part    of   World    War    H.   Colonel 
Myers  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Army, 
was  given  a  commission  as  a  captain,  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Army's  Renegotiation  Board.     The  work  of 
th.  ReneEot.ation  Board  saved  the  taxpayers 
during  the  war  period  »5,000,000,000  In  re- 
negotiated  contracts,   and   perhaps  another 
» 10.000,000.000  on  contracts  based  upon  prin- 
ciples esUbllEhed  in  those  contracts  which 
had   been  renegotiated.     His   work  on  that 
board  waa  so  outstanding  he  was  promoted 
to   major   and   then    to   lieutenant   colonel, 
and  when  he  resif^ned  from  the  Army  after 
the  war  to  enter  the  private  practice  of  law 
he  was  recognized  as  the  outstanding  expert 
in  renegotiation  of  the  entire  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Ftor  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  wlU  be  af- 
fected by  the  decision  in  the  Nora  Payne 
Hill  case,  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro 
that  decision  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Justlee 
Dr/bie. 

UNrrrn  states  Court  or  Appeau  fob  thx 
Fourth  CiHCtrrr— Wo.  6080— Noba  Patmb 
Hill,  PErmowEB,  veestts  Coiuiissioneb  op 

InTEBNAL    REVENtJE.    ReSPOM0EI«T 

(On  petition  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  Statea— argued 
April  13.  1950— decided  May  19.  1950) 
Before  Soper  and  Doble.  clrtniit  Judges,  and 
Hayes,  district  judge. 

F.  Weaver  Myers  (P.  C.  Hlswander.  and 
Hamel,  Park  &  Saunders  on  brief)  for  pe- 
titioner, and  George  D.  Webeter,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General.  (Theron 
Lamar  Caudle.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
EllU  N.  Slack,  Robert  N.  Anderson,  and  Fran- 
cis W.  Sams,  Special  Assistants  to  the  At- 
torney General,  on  brief)  for  respondent. 
Dobie,   circuit  judge: 

"This  Is  an  appeal  by  Kora  Payne  Hill 
(hereinafter  called  taxpayer)  from  a  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered on  September  7,  1949.  affirming  a  de- 
termination of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  there  Is  a  deficiency  in  the  In- 
come tax  due  by  taxpayer  In  the  amount  of 
$57.52  for  the  calendar  year  1945. 

"During  the  taxable  year  and  for  27  fears 
prior  thereto,  taxpayer  was  engaged  In  the 
bualneas  of  teaching  school  In  the  State  of 
Virginia.  During  the  taxable  year  In  ques- 
tion, she  attended  stimmer  school  at  Colum- 
bia University  In  New  York  City,  for  which 
she  Incurred  expenses  in  an  amount  of  $239.- 
50,  which  she  deducted  In  computing  her  net 
Income  on  her  Federal  income  tax  reutm  for 
the  year  1946.  These  expenses  were  disal- 
lowed upon  the  grounds  that  they  were  per- 
sonal expenses  and  were  not  deductible  for 
Federal  Income  tax  ptirposes.  The  only  ques- 
tion for  decision  by  us  is:  Was  the  taxpayer 
correct  in  deducting  these  expenses  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  Incxnred  in 
carrying  on  her  tnwie  or  buslneaa?    We  thin^ 
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this  quesUoo  must  be  ar.svered  In  the  aiBrm- 
•tiv«.  'if  raacocableneM  ci  tbe  amount  of 
Uvea*  expcnacs  la  not  di^putnl. 

"Tiia  peruaent  pronaioaa  cf  th*  Internal 
■avCBUC  Code  appttcab;*   to  the   tasues   ln> 
VOtwd  are  u  follotra: 
"•Sic.  23  la)   (H   (A> : 
"  "In  c-jmputmg  net  income  there  shall  b« 
•Qowcd  aa  deductions: 
"'(*>   Expenses. 

"(1)  Trade  or  business  crpeuMS. 
"•(A)  In  Ker.eral  All  the  ordinary  and 
(.abuses  p&id  or  Incurred  during 
taxable  year  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
boalneas.  Including  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  salaries  or  otber  compensation  for  per- 
serTices  actually  rendered,  traveling 
I  including  tiie  er4tire  amount  ex- 
for  meaU  and  lodtilngi  wliUe  away 
home  In  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  cr  busi- 
and  rentals  or  ether  payments  required 
to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued 
use  i-r  pos&esslon.  for  purpoees  of  the  trade  or 
bus:;-.««a,  of  property  to  which  the  taxpayer 
has  not  taken  or  U  not  ta.kliig  Utle  or  In 
which  be  has  no  equity. 
"Sxc    23   (a»    (3)  : 

"  In   computing    net    Income   there    shall 
be    allowed    as    deductions;       •      •      • 
"<•>    Expenses. 

"'(Jl  FContrade  or  nonbusiness  expenses: 
In  the  case  oT  an  individual,  all  the  ordinary 
ar.d  necessary  expanses  paid  or  Incurred  dur- 
ing t.-:e  taxable  year  'cr  the  production  or 
aetlBctlicm  of  Income,  or  for  the  management, 
comcrratioc.  cr  mainte^iance  of  property 
beld  f. r  the  production  of  Income. 
•*  Src  24  Items  not  deductible: 
"'lai  General  rule  In  computing  net  In- 
enpie  no  deduction  shall  In  any  case  be  al- 
lowed m  respect  of — 

•  1 1 1  Personal.  Uvmg.  rr  family  expenses, 
except  extraordinary  medical  expenses  de- 
ductible under  secuon  23  (Xi.* 

"The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Virginia 
Code  Annotated.  1942.  spplicable  to  the  Is- 
sues before  us.  are  as  follows: 

"Title  II.  cliapter  33.  section  680: 
"  'No  teacher  shall  be  employed  or  paid 
from  the  public  funds  unless  such  teacher 
holds  a  certiflcate  In  full  force  m  accordance 
with  tne  rules  oi  certlflcation  Uld  down  by 
the  Stale  board  of  education:  Protided.  That, 
where  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  In  force 
la  not  available  a  former  teacher,  holdmg  im. 
expired  certiiicate,  may  be  employed  tem- 
porarily as  a  substitute  tencher  to  meet  an 
•mervency       •      •      • 

-  Title  U.  chapter  33.  eectlon  786  ( b)  (3) : 
"  Provided.  That  no  schtol  b(>ard  shall 
employ  or  pay  any  teacher,  from  the  public 
t\xad%  unles*  tbe  te&cher  shall  bold  a  certifi- 
cate m  full  force,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  sec'.lon  660  of  the  la«s  relatlL^g  to  the 
pobue  ttf  acBooto  tn  ccuatlaa.' 

"Tb*  wgnlMln—  BevwiUaf  the  certifies- 
rhers  and  the  quallflcatkMM  cC 
and  luperviaor*  tn  Vli'Slilla 
the  r»neW4i  of  a  teachers  c*r« 
tt«  that  taxpayer  present  ev.dence  that 
•he  had  been  a  su<.ce««fui  teacher,  bad  read 
at  least  five  b'jc  ks  on  the  teachers'  reading 
ojurse  during  tne  life  of  her  ccniOcui^  and 
itiat  either — 
'{%)  present  evidence  of  college  credits  tn 
/^ai  or  academic  subjccta  earneU 
the  life  of  the  certificate,  or 
"(b)  paas  an  examinati^jn  on  five  hooka 
by  the  State  department  uf  educa- 
tbe  teachers'  readiini  course  fur  the 
ta  VtUeb  IMT  ttcense  expured. 
"tm  IMf,  umpuft  was  head  of  the  de- 
of  ErglUh  and  a  teacher  uf  C!it(!i<«h 
Joamallam  at  the  O^^reC  W^hington 
hl«h  adkool  In  DanvU'.e.  Va.  A  master  of 
arta  of  Columbia  Uuiveniity.  she  held  the 
collegiate  professional  c«rti:^cate.  the  highest 
certificate  Issued  to  public  sch<xji  teachers 
by  the  Vir,(inia  State  board  of  educaiujn. 
B'l*  WHS  ii(>t;ne*l  of  the  explrailou  of  her  cer- 
Udcale  aud  VUaA  the  certmcatc  could  aot  be 


renewed  unless  she  compiled  with  the  regula- 
tlons  set  out  above. 

•The  alternatives  required  for  the  renewal 
of  taxpayers  certiflcate  were:  (^\  acquiring 
college  credits  or  (b)  passing  an  e.vamlna- 
tlon  on  five  selected  books.  She  elected  ta) 
and  attended  the  summer  school  cf  Colum- 
bi.i  University.  We  hardly  think  It  open  to 
q  ^'.f  stlon  that  she  chose  the  alternative  which 

V  u.d  most  effectively  add  to  her  eJlctency 
cs  \  teacher.  At  Columbia  she  took  two 
courses,  one  on  the  technique  of  shcrt-stcry 
writing,  which  was  right  In  her  alley;  an- 
other in  abnormal  p.sychology.  ^hich  wcu.d 
t«  most  useful  to  a  teacher  whose  pupllj 
were  adolescents. 

It  Is  clear  that  to  be  deductible  as  a 
business  expense  the  item  must  be — 

"(a)  "paid  or  incurred"  within  the  taxable 
year; 

"(b)  incurred  in  carrying  on  a  'trade  or 
business',  and 

"(O    both  "ordinary  and  necessary.' 

"As  a  corollary,  the  expenses  must  not  be 
personal  in  their  nature.  We  think  tax- 
payer hzB  completely  satisfied  all  these  req- 
uisites, so  that  'he  decuion  of  the  tax  court 
must  be  reversed. 

"In  Its  opinion,  the  Tax  Court  stated : 

"  "We  cannot  assume  that  public  school 
teachers  ordinarily  attend  summer  school  to 
renew  their  certificates  when  alternative 
methods  are  available.  The  record  does  not 
show  that  the  course  pursued  by  petitioner 
was  the  usual  method  followed  by  teachers 
in  cbtalnmg  renewals  of  their  certificates  or 
that  it  was  necessary  so  to  do.     •     •     • 

"  "The  record  is  devoid  of  any  showing  that 
petitioner  was  employed  to  continue  in  h^r 
position  as  teacher  at  the  time  she  attended 
summer  school  In  1945  and  made  the  ex- 
penditures in  connection  therewith  for  which 
she  seeks  a  deduction.  The  Inference  may 
v,ell  be  that  she  took  the  summer  course  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  her  certificate  that  would 
qualiry  her  for  reemployment.  The  expense 
Incurred  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  prep- 
aration to  qualify  her  for  teaching  In  the 
high  school  in  Danville.  Va.' 

"Also.  In  support  cf  its  decision,  the  Tax 
Court  quoted  O   D   892.  4  C    B   209  (  1921 1  : 

"  The  expenses  incurred  by  school  teachers 
in  attending  summer  rchool  are  In  the  nature 
of  personal  expenses  Incurred  In  advancing 
their  education  and  are  not  deductible  In 
computing  net  Income  " 

'■\s  to  the  first  of  these  statements,  we 
think  It  la  quite  unreasonable  to  require  a 
statistical  showing  by  taxpayer  of  the  com- 
parative number  of  Virginia  teachers  who 
el^ct.  for  a  renewal  of  t..elr  certificates,  the 
acquisition  of  college  credits  rather  than  the 
much  tessdaatrable  al*em.»tlve  of  standing  an 
examlnatlOB  on  the  n»e  selected  borjks.  The 
•xlat^nr-e  of  tv  o  metbrxls  f^ir  the  renewal 
of  these  certificates,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  Is  compulsory.  Is  not  In  Itself  vital  In 
thla  connectton.  If  the  particular  course 
adopCad  by  tiie  taxpayer  la  a  response  that  a 
reasonable  person  would  normally  and 
naturally  -nake  under  the  specific  circum- 
sces.  tAat  «o«tfd  •ttfloa.  Even  If  a  sutls- 
study  adtMtffy  rvvaalad  that  a  majority 
of  \Ui\aim  ttdrtisre  adopted  the  examination 
on  liie  ariaatad  books.  In  order  Ui  renew 
tlielr  certificates,  rather  than  the  method 
of  acquiring  college  credits,  our  conclusion 
bere  would  be  the  same.  M:inlfestly.  the 
added  expense  of  attending  a  summer  schixil. 
In  liie  llKht  of  the  slender  salaries  paid  to 
tettoh»"rs.  would  deter  many  teachers  from 
such  a  ccurse.  however  "rong  might  be  their 
prec*  lections  in   favor  of  Kuch   a  pnxredure. 

V  '  not«  tiiat  the  statistical  requirement  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  enforced  In  the  ca5«»s 
subs«quently  cited  In  this  opinion— cases, 
we  think,  far  less  meritorious  than  the  one 
before  us. 

"Ncjr  do  we  approve  the  reasoning  of  the 
Tax  Court  that  the  taxpayer's  failure  to  .show 
ty  positive  erldeuce  that  »\\d  was  employed  to 


continue  in  her  position  as  teacher  when  sha 
Incurred  the  summer  schot:)l  exwnses  should 
negative  the  deduction  of  these  expenses. 
She  did  prove  to  the  Tax  Court  that  she  had 
been  continuously  so  engaged  for  consecu- 
tive decades.  She  had  not  resigned  her  posi- 
tion and  no  practical  advantage  wculd  accrue 
ti  her  upon  a  renewal  cf  her  certificate  other 
th.an  the  privilege  and  power  to  continue 
as  a  teacher.  Clearly,  the  very  loqlc  of  the 
situation  here  shows  that  she  went  to  Colum- 
bia to  maintain  her  present  position,  not  to 
attain  a  new  position;  to  preserve,  not  to 
e.ipand  or  Increase:  to  carry  on,  not  to  com- 
mence. Any  other  view  seems  to  ua  unreal 
and  hypercritical.  And  taxpayer.  In  her 
pstitlon  to  the  Tax  Court  for  a  review  of  Its 
deci.sion,  showed  conclusively  that  when  she 
went  to  Columbia  University  in  the  summer 
of  1945,  she  was  then  under  contract  with 
the  Danville  School  Board  to  teach  for  the 
ensuing  session  of  1945-48  and  that  to  carry 
out  this  existing  contract  she  was  obligated 
to  renew  her  certificate  by  complying  with 
the  pertinent  regulations. 

"It  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  brand  as  void 
O  D.  89'2.  4  C.  B.  2C9  (1921).  declaring  that 
the  e.\penses  Incurred  by  teachers  in  attend- 
ing summer  schools  are  not  deductible.  We 
think  this  does  net.  and  should  not,  control 
when,  as  in  the  Instant  case,  the  attendance 
at  summer  school  was  undertaken  essentially 
to  enable  a  teacher  to  continue  her  (or  his) 
career  m  her  (or  his)  existing  position.  L  T. 
3448.  C.  B    1941-1,  page  206,  states: 

"  "The  dues  paid  by  teachers  to  professional 
societies,  the  price  of  their  subscriptions  for 
educational  Journ<ils  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  the  expenses  of  traveling  and 
meals  and  lodging  Incurred  in  attending 
teachers'  conventions  In  this  country.  If  they 
are  not  reimbursed  for  such  expenses,  are 
considered  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  anrl  are  deductible  from  their  com- 
pensat'ons  as  teachers  In  determining  net 
Income  for  Federal   Income-tax  purposes.' 

"Taxpayer  here,  which  Is  true  of  teachers 
generally,  could  probably  pursue  her  teaching 
career  without  being  a  member  of  a  profes- 
sional society,  without  subscribing  to  educa- 
tional Journals,  and  wltliout  attending  con- 
ventions of  teachers.  Yet  this  ta.xpayer  went 
to  Columbia  prompted  by  the  necessity  of 
renewing  her  certiflcate  as  a  prerequisite  to 
continuing  her  work  as  a  teacher  In  the  Dan- 
ville School.  And.  in  I.  T.  3G34.  C.  B  1944, 
pa:?e  90,  the  Commissioner  has  specifically 
ruled: 

"  "The  Inltlitlcn  fee  required  to  be  paid  by 
A  to  a  labor  union  In  order  to  obtiln  employ- 
ment represents  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense,  end  the  amount  of  the  fee 
may  be  deducted  fr'^m  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  paid.' 

"How  much  stronger  In  favor  of  deductl- 
bllltv  and  more  pf'rsuaelve  are  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  tne  Instant  taxpayer? 

"The  Commissioner  even  seeks  to  hold 
against  the  taxpayer  here  her  frank  admis- 
sions that  she  enjoyed  her  courses  at  Co- 
lumbia, that  she  welcomed  this  opportunity 
to  Increase  her  teaching  eflJclency,  and  that 
the  renewal  of  her  certiflcn'e  (already  the 
highest  that  could  be  granted)  meant  no 
furth-r  promotion,  no  added  pay  W  juld  the 
C'jmmlfsloner  hnve  been  mere  ready  to  grant 
the  deduction  to  a  venal  tepcher,  who  at- 
tended a  summer  schtmt  for  the  less  lauda- 
tory purposes  of  a  higher  position  In  the 
educailonal  hierarchy,  or  for  an  increase  In 
salary?    We  hardly  think  so. 

"Dictionary  definitions  of  the  words  "or- 
dinary." necessary.'  and  'personal'  afford  scant 
assistance  In  the  solution  of  our  problem. 
Quite  helpful,  though,  arc  the  opinions  In 
the  dt'clded  cases.  Frequently  quoted  Is  the 
observation  of  Mr  Justice  Cardozo.  In  Welch 
V.  Hflir-tng  (290  U.  S    111,  113)  : 

""Now,  what  Is  ordinary,  though  there 
must  always  be  a  strain  of  constancy  within 
it,  la  none  the  Less  a  variable  affected  by  time 


and  place  and  circumstances.  Ordinary  In 
this  context  does  not  mean  that  the  pay- 
ments must  be  habitual  cr  normal  in  the 
Bcnse  that  the  same  taxpayer  will  have  to 
make  them  often.  A  lawsuit  affecting  the 
safety  of  a  business  may  happen  once  in  a 
lilei-ane.  The  counsel  fees  may  be  so  heavy 
that  repetition  is  unlikely.  None  Is  an  or- 
dinary oae  because  we  knew  from  experience 
that  paTments  for  such  a  purpose,  whether 
the  amount  Is  large  or  small,  are  the  com- 
mon and  accepted  means  of  defense  against 
attack.  (Cf.  Kornfiauser  v.  United  States  (276 
U.  8.  145,  72  L.  ed.  505.  48  S.  Ct.  219  )  The 
situation  is  unique  In  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual affected,  but  not  in  the  life  of  the 
group,  the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
At  such  times  there  are  norms  cf  conduct 
that  help  to  stabilize  cur  Judement.  and 
make  It  certain  and  objective.  The  Instance 
is  not  erratic,  but  is  brought  within  a  known 
type. 

"Said  Mr  Justice  Douglas,  in  Deputy  v.  Du 
Pont  (3C8  U.  S.  488.  496)  : 

"  One  of  the  ex'^remely  relevant  circum- 
stances is  the  nature  and  .scope  of  the  par- 
ticular business  out  of  wh;ch  the  expense 
In  question  accrued.  The  fact  that  an  ob- 
ligation to  pay  has  arisen  is  net  sufflctent. 
It  is  the  kind  of  transaction  out  of  which 
the  obligation  arose  and  its  normalcy  in  the 
particular  business  which  are  crucial  and 
controlling." 

"And  Mr.  Justice  Black.  In  Ccmmissioner  v. 
He^ningcT  (320  U.  S.  467,  471,  472).  observed : 

"'  "It  Is  plain  that  respondent's  legal  ex- 
penses were  both  "ordinary"  and  ""necessary" 
If  these  words  be  given  their  commonly  ac- 
cepted meaning.  For  respondent  to  employ 
a  lawyer  to  defend  his  business  from  threat- 
ened destruction  was  "normal";  It  was  the 
response  ordinarily  to  be  expected  ♦  •  *. 
Its  (the  Governments)  argument  is  that 
dentists  In  the  mall-order  business  do  not 
ordinarily  and  necessarily  attempt  to  sell 
false  Teeth  by  fraudulent  representations  as 
to  their  quality:  that  respondent  was  found 
by  the  Postmiuster  General  to  have  attempted 
to  sell  his  products  In  this  manner;  and 
tliat  therefore  the  litigation  expenses,  which 
he  would  not  have  incurred  but  for  this  at- 
tempt, cannot  themselves  be  deemed  ordi- 
nary and  necessary.  We  think  that  this 
reasoning,  though  plausible,  is  unsound  in 
that  it  falls  to  take  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  respondent  Incurred 
the  litigation  expenses." 

"In  Hutchison  v  Commissioner  (13  B  T.  A. 
1187  (19'28i  ).  and  In  Denny  v.  Comrni.wttontr 
(33  B.  T.  A.  738  (1935n,  moMng-plcture 
actors  were  allowed  as  deductions  expenses 
Incurred  In  keeping  themselves  In  flrst-clars 
physical  condition.  In  the  Hutchison  c<ise, 
these  expenses  Included  "massage  treatments, 
physical  trainer,  rent  for  handball  court 
and  gymnasium  facilities:  and  other  minor 
Items. '  Again,  in  Hemprl  v.  Ccmmixotonrr 
(IM7  P-H  T  C.  Memo.  Service,  Para.  47.1fl3). 
and  in  Thomas  v.  Commi.:iitoner  (1939  P-H 
B.  T.  A.  Memo.  Service,  Para.  39.1 12 1,  cpera 
singers  were  permitted  to  deduct  money  pa.d 
to  a  voice  coach.  In  none  of  these  cases 
were  the  expenses  so  vital  and  so  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  profession  in- 
volved as  were  the  expenses  at  Issue  tn  the 
Instant  case.  Also,  the  expenbes  Involved  in 
these  ctwes  were  more  personal  In  iiature 
than  were  the  expenses  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  These  taxpayers,  too.  were  not 
required  to  prove  by  statistics  hew  many 
moving. picture  actors  Incur  similar  expenses 
to  keep  in  physical  condition  or  how  many 
sineers   must   resort  to  voice  coaches. 

"We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  attempt  cf 
the  Commissioner  to  dispose  of  these  cases 
in  his  brief,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

"  "Taxpayer  cites  and  relies  on  Denney  v. 
Comm:jisio>ier  (33  B.  T.  A.  738);  Hutchison 
T.  Commis.TiontT  (13  B.  T.  A.  1187);  Hempcl 
V.  Commi.v^joner  (decided  June  23.  1947  (1947 
P-H    T.    C.     Memorandum    Decisions,    par. 
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47,183));  and  Thomas  v.  Co-n7r.i'.<;<?:oncr  (de- 
cided March  14,  1939  (1939  P-H  B.  T.  A. 
Memorandum  Decisions,  par.  39.112)).  as 
authority  for  her  position  that  the  expenses 
here  Involved  were  net  personal  and  are  de- 
ductible. None  of  these  cases  Involved  edu- 
cational expenses,  however,  and  so  have  no 
application  to  the  issue  Ewesented  here.  All 
oi  these  cases  Involved  specialized  training  of 
little  or  no  value  cutside  of  the  orbit  of  the 
respective  taxpa3'er"s  business.  Moreover,  in 
the  Hempel  and  Thomas  cases  the  particular 
question  raised  was  whether  the  amount  in 
question  had  been  proved,  not  whether  the 
expense  had  been  shown  to  be  ordinary  and 
necessary." 

•"V/e  quote  a  trenchant  critique  on  the 
decision  of  the  Tax  Court  from  Magulre,  In- 
dividual Federal  Income  T.ax  In  1950.  35 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors Eul'.etin.  743.  762: 

"  'As  to  the  matters  just  discussed.  JVoro 
P.  Hill  (13  T.  C.  — ,  No.  41  (1949)).  is  an 
interesting  decision.  If  scareiy  an  encourage- 
ment. The  taxpayer,  a  Virginia  public-school 
teacher,  sought  to  deduct  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense  for  1945  the  cost 
of  attending  summer  courses  in  Columbia 
University.  Her  teaching  certiflcate.  the 
highest  granted  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, came  up  for  renewal  In  1945.  Virginia 
law  required  for  renewal  of  teaching  certifi- 
cates either  the  taking  of  professional  cr 
academic  courses  for  credit  or  the  passing  of 
examinations  on  prescribed  reading.  The 
Tax  Court  denied  the  claim  of  deduction. 
Part  of  its  reasoning  was  that  because  the 
Vlxginia  legal  requlrem.entfi  might  be  satis- 
fled  by  pursuing  either  cf  the  two  alterna- 
tives, the  showing  was  insufficient  that  what 
the  taxpayer  had  done  was  the  ordinary 
method  of  satisfaction.  Another  part  cf  the 
reasoning  was  that  the  taxpayer  had  not  ex- 
plicitly shewn  she  was  employed  to  continue 
as  a  teacher  at  the  time  she  tock  the  summer 
school  courses.  Hence,  said  the  court.  It 
might  t>e  inferred  that  the  taxpayer  was 
seeking  to  qualify  for  reemployment  as  dis- 
tinguiahed  from  merely  maintaining  an  em- 
ployed status.  While  these  views  seem  hyper- 
critical and  are  an  invitation  to  the  came 
teacher  cr  another  teacher  to  try  again  with 
more  carefully  detailed  proof,  the  tone  of 
the  opinion  hints  at  strong  distaste  for  this 
sort  of  deduction.' 

"Our  coiicluslon  Is  that  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  here  were  Incurred 
In  carrying  en  a  trade  or  business,  wore  or- 
dinary and  neces.eary,  and  were  net  personal 
In  nature.  She  has,  we  think,  showed  that 
she  has  complied  with  both  the  letter  and 
th^  spirit  of  the  law  which  permits  such  ex- 
penses to  be  deducted  for  Federal  income- 
tax  purposes.  We  do  not  bold  (and  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  bold)  that  all  expenses 
incurred  by  teachers  In  attending  nummer 
tchools  are  deductible.  Our  decision  is  lim- 
ited to  the  farts  of  the  c«>»e  before  us.  Tha 
decision  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is.  accordingly,  reversed  and  the  caee  is  re- 
manded to  tJiat  Court  with  Instructions  to 
allow  taxpayer  aa  a  deduction  the  eXi^nscs 
which  she  clalxns. 

"Reversed." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTTB  CARCU2(A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokd, 


I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Capitol  Gist  entitled  "The  Forgotten 
Heroines  of  World  War  I": 

An  interesting  and  revealing  story  of  tha 
Forgotten  Heroines  of  World  War  I  is  given 
Cist  readers  by  the  following  parts  of  an  edi- 
torial In  the  National  Tribune — The  Stars 
and  Stripes,  entitled  "Never  Too  Late"  and 
excerpts  from  a  letter  received  by  Fred  Bur- 
dick.  Gist  editor,  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Stace 
Griggs  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  left  her  studies 
at  Rice  Institute  to  answer  the  call  of  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing  for  preferably  college  girls 
who  could  speak  French  fluently  to  serve  as 
telephone  operators  in  France  with  the  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps,  and  who  received 
two  commendations  for  bravery  for  sticking 
to  her  post  when  a  Big  Bertha  shell  nearly 
strucit  her  cfflce  in  Paris  and  when  Pershing's 
First  Army  Headquarters  at  Quevilly,  France, 
burned. 

■'We  volunteered  with  the  understanding 
we  were  to  be  part  of  the  Ai'my  and  were 
treated  that  way,  subject  to  military  orders 
and  discipline;  and  yet,  when  •  •  •  men 
received  their  victory  medals  and  bonuses  wa 
were  denied  them.  We  were  subject  to  dis- 
honorable discharge  but  not  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

"Many  of  cur  members  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League  could  take  advan- 
tage of  veterans'  hospitalization  if  they  had 
military  recognition.  •  •  •  one  of  our 
ruembers  committed  suicide  because  she  waa 
ill  and  could  not  aCord  a  doctor  and  hospital- 
ization." 

Salient  excerpts  from  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Never  Too  Late,"'  In  the  National 
Tribune — The  Stars  and  Stripes  of  April  13: 

"Uniforms  we.e  Issued  to  the  young  wom- 
en of  the  Signal  Corjjs  and  special  military 
training  was  undergone.  They  wore  regula- 
tion Army  insignia  with  Signal  Corps  de^- 
nation,  subject  to  ail  regulations  applicable 
to  enlisted  men.  Pay  was  from  960  a 
month  •  •  •  from  which  the  particular 
Signal  Corp^  personnel  had  to  buy  their  own 
uniforms. 

"The  Articles  cf  War  applied  in  every  In- 
stance. Truly  they  were  In  every  respect 
a  part  cf  our  armed  forces  in  World  War 
I.  •  •  •  Covered  in  by  instructions  from 
OHQ  to  all  ofScers  and  enlisted  men  and 
to  the  young  women  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
•  •  •  services  clearly  without  precedent 
at  that  time.  Their  services  completed. 
they  were  sent  home — period.  •  •  •  with- 
out that  piece  of  parchment  entitled  'Hon« 
orable  Discharge,'  a  fact  that  General  Per- 
shing  deplored  long  before  his  death. 

"They  had  no  opportunity  to  insure  then- 
selves.  *  *  *  No  tjonus  as  was  given 
other  enlistees,  no  pension  provisions  against 
dlcafcillty  or  old  age.  •  •  •  Unlike  tb« 
Yeomen  (F)  and  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  they  had  no  severance  papers  wben 
they  took  off  their  uniforms.*  •  •  That 
wa*  ever  30  years  ago,     •     •     • 

"There  cannot  be  more  than  300  surrl- 
vors.  •  •  •  World  War  II  brought  the 
WacB.  Waves  and  women  Marines  and  8per»— ' 
ail  enlisted  as  were  the  pioneers  who  went 
abroad  to  heip  win  World  War  I.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  these  enlistees,  under 
strict  military  supervision  and  discipline,  and 
welfare  units  supported  from  private  funds 
are  clearly  drawn. 

"No  status  as  veterans  Is  requested  (In 
H.  R.  3716  by  Representative  MrrcHCU.  of 
Washington  and  8.  871  by  Senator  Tarr, 
hearings  on  which  will  be  held  soon)  al- 
though In  all  honesty  this  newspaper  (Na- 
tional Tribune)  believes  those  i^vileges 
ahould  follow.  •  •  •  The  women  of  the 
armed  services  In  all  wars  should  receive 
like  treatment.  •  •  •  we  believe  a  ter- 
mination of  the  issue  in  favor  of  this  vaniab- 
tng  group  of  loyal  women  will  meet  with 
universal  approval.  It  iz  late,  but  it  is  never 
too  late  to  make  amends." 
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FersecBtr?^  by  Fedn-al  CcmaanicaHons 
CoBinisitoa 
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EXTtN.-:ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   N»W   TC«K 

IN  THE  HOr-X  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdiiv.  June  13.  1950 

'  Mr.  TAURIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3.  in  a  very  deflniU'  and  emphatic 
manner.  I  called  the  attention  of  this 
Hous^  to  my  serious  concern,  as  a  per- 
»on  of  Italian  ancestrj*.  to  the  action 
of  iiie  P«leral  Communications  Com- 
mission in  rrlyini;  upon  and  vouching 
for — as  a  star  witness — an  intolerant  and 
misinformed  man  by  the  name  of  Clcte 
Roberts,  who  asserted  that  "no  Italian 
south  of  Rome' — that  no  Julian  out  of 
20.000.000  pecple—  was  worth  a  linker's 
damn ;  that  they  were  all  lazy  and  Indo- 
lent, that  Uiey  wanted  the  United  States 
to  feed  them  and  think  for  them,  and 
that  none  of  these  Italians  would  even 
say  'thank  you"  for  the  favors  they  re- 
ceived from  our  country." 

As  I  suted  then.  I  am  more  than 
proud  that  my  own  ancestors  came  from 
the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  I  know 
that  other  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  of  lulian  ancestry  are  just  as  proud 
of  tills  as  I  am.  I  resented  these  slurs 
and  I  know  that  all  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans resent  them. 

I    have    sought    to    learn    from    the 
Federal    Communications    Commission 
whether  it  is  its  Intention  to  continue  to 
Touch   for   and    support  as  worthy  of 
cre<iibility  this  particular  witness  who 
not  only  makes  such  ill-founded  charges 
a«ainst  the  people  of  the  south  of  Italy 
but  who.  while  on  the  witness  stand  as 
an  alleged  star  witness  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  refused  to 
apologise  for  these  remarks  or  even  to 
change  them.    In  fact,  this  man  Roberts 
contended  that  they  were  true  and  that 
he  would  sUind  by  them.    To  my  amaze- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  and  MemWrs  of  this 
House,  it  appears  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Intends  to  use 
this  particular  witness  again  as  one  of 
Its  8tar»performers.    May  I  report  that 
1  hare  examined  the  record  of  his  testi- 
mony' and  find  that  on  cross  examina- 
tion he  admitted  that  he  had  been  fired 
from  every  good  Job  he  ever  had.  that 
he  took  papers  and  files  from  his  em- 
ployers  station  without  permission  and 
refused  to  return  them  imtll  subpenaed, 
that  he  iru^ntionally  disobeyed  his  em- 
ployer's   instructions    behind    his    em- 
ployer's back,  hoping  that  he  would  not 
learn  about  these  serious  violations  of 
employer-employee    relauoa%hlp.    Fur- 
thermore, this  alleged  star  witness.  Rob- 
erts, admitted  that  he  had  been  secretly 
on  the  pajrroll  of  an  automobile  pro- 
moter who  has  been  Indicted  for  grand 
larceny,  and  that  while  on  this  mans 
payroll  he  had  engaged  In  promotional 
efforts  to  obtain  money  for  the  sale  of 
auto  franchises— these  promotion  efforts 
eooslsUng  in  part  of  a  prei*«iw^  of  an 
fln-tbe-spot  report  of  events  as  they 


were  supposed  to  bo  scon,  heard,  and  re- 
ported by  a  top  radio  reporter.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  promo- 
tional program,  alomj  with  the  questions 
and  answers,  were  arranged  l)eforehand 
with  studied  effort  and  intention  to 
create  this  false  impression  that  the  pub- 
lic was  listening  to  the  noises  of  a  busy 
automobile  factory,  when  in  truth  and 
in  fact  the  noises  they  heard  had  nothing 
to  do  with  automobile  production  and 
were  produced  by  banging  on  pipes  with 
hammers  to  create  this  dishonest  im- 
pression. 

That  such  a  witness  cannot  be  worthy 
of  belief  was  so  obvious  to  me  that  I  ask 
why  dees  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  want  to  use  such  a  man  at 
al?  What  is  involved  In  this  particular 
proceeding  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  rely  upon  such  a 
contemptible  witness?  As  my  statement 
of  May  3  shows.  I  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  against  radio  stations  WJR 
of  Detroit.  WGAR  of  Cleveland,  and 
KMPC  of  Los  Angeles — the  principal 
stockholder  of  these  three  outstanding 
station.s  being  Mr.  George  A.  Richards. 
In  this  Instant  proceeding  the  Commis- 
sion is  attempting  to  not  renew  the 
hcenses  of  these  three  stations  on  the 
allegation  that  the  news  was  "slanted." 

With  regard  to  this  pjarticular  case, 
the  opening  statement  of  Hugh  Fulton, 
the  attorney  for  these  radio  stations. 
was  sent  to  me  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  by  order  of  the  American 
Legion  of  the  State  of  Michigan  with 
tlie  suggestion  of  the  American  Legion 
that  it  involved  vitally  Important  Issues 
that  should  be  known  to  every  one  of  us 
here  with  the  possible  expectancy  that 
Congress  would  want  to  Investigate  this 
particular  governmental  agency  and  its 
handling  of  this  matter. 

These  radio  stations  have  a  long  record 
of  achievement  and  acceptance  and  sup- 
port frc«n  the  public.  They  are  stations 
which  for  many  years  have  been  heard 
by  tens  of  millions  of  people.  Several 
former  employees  of  one  of  these  sta- 
tions. Including  this  contemptible  de- 
famer.  have  contended  that  Mr.  Richards 
expressed  opinions  concerning  phonet- 
Ical  questions  and  racial  Issues,  and  It 
is  apparently  the  present  position  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  it  is  entitled  to  pry  Into  the  very 
private  thoughts  and  utterances  of  Mr. 
Richards  as  testified  to  by  former,  and 
di.scharged.  employees.  It  Is  on  this 
basis  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hopes  to  deprive  these  radio 
stations  of  their  licenses,  with  complete 
disregard  of  the  public  acceptance  and 
approval  of  these  same  stations  which 
have  been  established  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fulton 
characterized  as  "thought  control '  and 
this  Is  what  the  American  Letrlon  Is  op- 
posed to.  especially  as  these  stations  have 
been  In  the  very  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  communism  and  have  had  a  long 
record  of  support  of  principles  and 
policies  of  the  American  Legion  and 
other  organizations  determined  to  f.uht 
for  the  preservation  of  our  American 
ideals. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  believe  !n 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  so  stupid  that  they  cannot 
determine  for  themselves  whether  they 
apree  with  or  resent  any  discrimination 
or  biased  remirks  they  hear  in  radio 
presentation  of  the  news.  Our  vast  lis- 
tening audiences  read  newspapers  and 
hear  various  radio  presentations  of  the 
same  news  constantly,  and  they  can  be 
trusted  to  understand  and  to  compare 
what  they  see  and  hear  and  judge  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
require  any  agency  in  Washington  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  approve  of  any  agency  in 
Washington  snooping  around  among  dis- 
charged employees  for  alleged  private 
remarks,  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  they 
nor  we  approve  of  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  am  very  emphatic  when  I  say  that 
this  type  of  proceeding  should  never  have 
been  brought,  and  that  it  does  constitute 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  usurp  to 
itself  the  power  of  censorship  which  this 
Congress  expressly  banned  it  from  exer- 
cising. I  consider  it  an  unwarranted 
waste  of  money  and  time  of  the  Federal 
employees  and  of  the  personnel  of  these 
stations  to  go  into  these  matters  which 
raise  these  most  serious  questions.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  actually  in- 
tends to  lisurp  the  power  of  censorship 
and  thought  control.  It  appears  that 
they  are  trying  to  persecute  and  punish 
a  station  owner  who  has  dared  to  have 
his  own  private  opinions.  If  successful 
In  this  case,  what  other  radio  stations  are 
marked  for  attack?  Where  wiU  this 
censorship  axe  fall  next?  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  a  Democrat.  I  believe 
that  ever>'one  should  be  given  a  state- 
ment of  the  charges  against  him  and  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  My  in- 
vestigation into  this  particular  case 
shows  a  denial  of  these  essential  rights. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion not  only  refu.sed  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  the  charges  against  these  radio 
stations,  but  has  fought  tooth  and  nail 
to  prevent  the  facts  from  coming  to  lisht. 
All  of  our  radio  stations  should  be  judged 
by  what  goes  on  over  the  radio  and  not 
by  what  some  discharged  former  em- 
ployee contends  an  owner  would  like  to 
have  had  go  out  over  the  radio.  Yet, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  refuses  to  ad- 
mit that  the  newscast  scripts  of  what 
was  broadcast  should  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, although  these  newscast  scripts 
have  been  in  its  possession  for  months 
and  have  been  photostated.  Going  fur- 
ther In  this  case,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  even  sought  to 
prevent  its  ovm  witnesses  from  being 
asked  to  authenticate  the  scripts  which 
they  themselves  had  prepared.  One  of 
the  very  interesting  and  pertinent  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  In  this  particular  case  is 
that  after  it  had  spent  2  years  Investi- 
gating this  matter,  which  investigations 
proving  to  them  that  these  stations  were 
great  radio  stations,  it  not  only  refrained 
from  introducing'  the  evidence  It  knew 
existed  in  favor  of  thej>e  stations,  in- 


cluding the  testimony  of  persons  who 
have  told  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  their  charges  were 
false,  but  it  even  refused  to  stipulate  that 
the  general  programing  of  these  sta- 
tions was  good  and  that  these  stations 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  their 
respective  communities  for  public  service 
and  good  programing. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  After  2 
years  of  suffering  from  the  Innuendos 
and  inferences  from  the  charges  of  these 
former  employees,  these  stations  had  ex- 
pected to  have  at  least  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  facts  which  the  Federal 
Commuriicatlons  Commission's  own  in- 
vestigaiions  should  have  caused  It  to  pro- 
duce for  that  purpose.  More  than  ICO 
witnesses  were  prepared  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  Station  KMPC  In  Los  Angeles. 
Many  of  them  had  made  special  plans 
to  arrange  their  time  and  some  of  them 
had  arranged  to  go  abroad.  I  am  now 
advised  that  the  chief  counsel  for  Federal 
Communications  Commission  insists  that 
It  was  improper  for  the  station  to  pre- 
sent these  witnesses  at  this  time,  and 
this  position  from  the  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  af- 
ter its  own  examiner,  charged  by  the 
Commission  with  the  duty  of  regulat- 
ing and  conducting  the  proceedings  in 
Los  Angeles  had  heard  extensive  oral 
argument  from  both  sides  and  had  de- 
nied this  application  of  the  Commis- 
sions counsel.  At  this  point  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  itself, 
here  in  Washington,  reached  out  and 
interfered  with  these  proceedings  in  Los 
Angeles  by  ordering  a  nine-day  adjourn- 
ment. This  occurred  despite  the  fact 
that  counsel  for  the  Commission  had 
askod  its  examiner  to  adjourn  the  pro- 
ceedings to  permit  such  an  appeal  and 
had  been  refused  such  an  adjournment: 
and  this  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  Washington  did  not  know  and 
did  not  have  before  It  the  oral  argument 
and  the  facts  which  their  own  examiner 
had  before  him  In  Lcs  Angeles. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  for  this  sta- 
tion, some  of  them  busy  and  important 
public  ofScials.  were  in  court  on  Mon- 
day morning.  June  5,  to  testify  for  this 
station  but  their  time  was  wasted.  Some 
of  them  had  very  important  personal 
plans  that  should  not  have  been  inter- 
fered with.  As  an  example,  the  Rever- 
end John  J.  Cavanaugh.  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  had  prepared 
to  f!y  from  Notre  Dame  to  Los  Angeles 
to  testify  for  the  station  and  has  now 
notified  the  station  that  his  religious  and 
official  commitments  are  such  that  it  will 
now  be  impossible  for  him  to  testify  imtil 
after  his  return  from  the  holy  pilgrimage 
to  Europe. 

I.  for  one.  want  to  make  it  clear  on 
the  record  that  I  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely disagree  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  its  handling 
of  this  matter.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
publicly  and  silently  criticized  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  Republican  Members  of  this 
ConPTcss  who  see  In  these  efforts  of  the 
Commission  a  possibility  of  censorship 
of  thought  control  disadvantageous  to 
them.  I  also  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Oiiio.  the  Kouorable  Stephen 


YoiTNC,  who  so  ably  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  the  other  day  that  we 
Democrats  are  jiist  as  much  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  ubiquitous  interference  as 
are  the  Republicans,  and  that  we  are 
just  as  much  apt  to  be  the  victims  of  it, 
and  that  we  are  just  as  quick  to  protest 
it  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  stop  it. 
I  would  also  like  this  record  to  show  that 
I  have  personally  contacted  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Honor- 
able Scott  Lucas,  so  that  he  would  be- 
come familiar  with  the  present  machina- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  this  case.  As  a  party  we 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Ital- 
ian-American groups  throughout  this 
country  are  alerted  to  the  defamatory 
and  ill-founded  testimony  of  the  witness 
Roberts  whom  I  have  referred  to  many 
times.  Italian-American  newspapers 
have  already  picked  this  up,  and  if  this 
man  Roberts  is  continued  to  be  spon- 
sored and  supported  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  we  have  very 
definitely  not  heard  the  end  of  it.  In 
conclusion  I  want  to  heartily  endorse  the 
suggestion  of  Honorable  Stephen  Yoitug, 
Democratic  Representative  at  Large  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  that  the  Speaker  desig- 
nate a  committee  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  confer  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  immedi- 
ately and  make  a  full  report  to  this  bodj 
as  to  the  outcome  of  such  a  meeting. 


Mme.  San  Finds  Chinese  Communists  Are 
Not  What  She,  Along  With  Snow,  Lat- 
timore,  Fairbanks,  and  Company  Por- 
trayed Them  To  Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  JLTDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  10,  1950: 
EcLiPSK  OF  MU£.  Sun 

The  lot  of  the  fellow  traveler,  once  com- 
munism comes  to  power,  la  not  always  easy. 
Take  the  case  of  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  widow  of 
China's  revolutionary  leader  who  for  years 
6erved  the  cause  in  Chiang  Kai-shek's  own 
household. 

Reports  from  behind  the  Chinese  iron  cur- 
tain say  Mme.  Sun  has  been  placed  under 
surveillance  by  her  country's  new  Communist 
rulers.  She  Is  suspected  of  being  involved  in 
an  anti-Comjnunist  plot. 

Before  the  Nationalist  collapse  Mme.  Sun 
openly  boosted  the  Communist  cause  without 
fear  of  punishment  by  the  Nationalists.  She 
urged  that  feudalistlc  and  autocratic  Con- 
fucian teachings  be  uprooted  from  every 
nooit  and  corner  of  our  life  and  thought. 
She  rebuked  the  United  States  for  Interven- 
ing in  Chinese  affairs.  These  and  other  crit- 
ical comments  were  quoted  at  length  in  the 
dispatches  of  British  and  American  corres- 
pondents who  had  no  time  for  the  Chiang 
regime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mme.  Sun  con- 
tributed materiali;  to  tb«  Communist  «!• 


umph.  As  widow  of  China's  George  Washing- 
ton her  opinions  carried  great  weight  with 
people  of  all  classes.  And  as  sister  of  Mme. 
Chiang  she  was  free  to  say  what  she  pleased. 
In  fact.  Natlonalistj  often  cited  Mme.  Sua 
as  proof  that  the  Chiang  government  per- 
mitted  freedom  of  speech. 

When  the  new  peoples  government  took 
over  China  Mme.  Sun  w^as  appointed  one  of 
Eix  deputy  chairmen  in  recognition  of  her 
contributions.  Yet  Communists  have  an  In- 
finite capacity  for  suspicion.  Apparently 
they  have  concluded  that  no  one  so  in- 
timately associated  with  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
family  as  Is  Mme.  Sun  can  ever  be  fully 
trusted. 

Has  Mme.  Sun  actually  changed  her  mind 
ebout  the  Conununists?  It  is  possible,  of 
course.  But  if  we  must  rely  only  on  Com- 
munist news  sources  the  truth  may  never  be 
known. 


A  Message  From  Mam  Street,  U.  S.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIV«3 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  people  out  in  Kansas  from  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are 
beginning  to  do  a  lot  of  wondering  about 
this  Government's  financial  policies. 
Prom  the  people  who  do  business  and 
pay  their  taxes  up  and  down  Main 
Street,  and  from  those  who  make  the 
Main  Streets  possible,  the  farmers, 
there  is  coming  a  chain  reaction  against 
this  present  attitude  of  our  Government. 

Harry  Hopkins,  right-hand  man  of 
President  Roosevelt,  is  supposed  to  have 
once  said.  "Go  ahead,  the  people  are  too 
dumb  to  understand." 

These  people  may  not  know  all  the 
Implications  of  the  Amerasia  case.  The 
names  Lattimore,  Herrington,  Jafle.  may 
not  mean  much  to  them  at  present. 

They  may  not  know  that  Trygve  Lie, 
the  Norwegian  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  followed  the  Com- 
munist line  ever  since  he  has  been  boss 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  may  not 
know  that  he  was  appointed  to  this  office 
at  the  insistence  of  Joe  Stalin.  They 
may  not  know  that  this  man,  Trygve  Lie, 
is  sole  boss  of  5,000  employees  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  he  has  been  flying 
to  Moscow.  Paris,  and  European  coun- 
tries trying  to  get  enough  votes  to  admit 
Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations.  The  above  picture  may  be  a 
little  obscure  to  these  people  out  home, 
but  they  do  understand  in  our  part  of 
the  country  this  basic  idea:  That  you 
cannot  spend  more  than  you  take  in. 
They  are  worried  about  their  bonds,  their 
life-insiirance  policies,  and  their  savings 
accounts.  They  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  used 
to  pay  them  off  at  the  maturity  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  know  that 
money  has  two  important  functions — a 
medium  of  exchange  and  a  storehouse  of 
value.  They  know  that  now  their  dollars 
cannot  be  redeemed  in  gold;  they  also 
know  that  the  Govertiment  printing 
presses  are  turning  out  billions  in  paper 
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r:  waA  tlwy  •lao  know  that  onc«  in 
chute  of  the  prtattnc  pmns  arv  now 
devoted  &od  proinoie  coostaxiU.T  the  vel- 
f •«•  do-tooder  sUU^-all  of  which  poinU 
the  vmjr  that  maytw  their  dollars  are 
foinf  to  .'iirthcr  decrrast:  ;n  purchasing 


These  people  can  see  as  cf  June  fl. 
IfM.  as  dK)wn  b;  the  flnancial  stat^- 
acot  ot  the  United  States  Treasury,  the 
piMle  debt  &inount<>d  to  $266,196,540.- 
430  06  and  that  the  Vruted  States  only 
0«-ns  $34,231.598  678  68  in  pold 

With  Federal  spending  therefore  out  of 
control  and  the  Ooremment  committed 
to  arm  the  European  coonttles.  spending 
three  bill.ons  for  give-away  programs  in 
£urope  this  year,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tSooal  mUtions  for  rehabilitation  and 
social  prov:ress  on  a  world-aide  scale — 
this,  to  the  people  of  my  district  and 
people  of  the  Midwest,  the  dollar  value 
mrges  to  Uie  front  a.<5  a  mo5t  vital  issue. 

Many  hare  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  so-called  security  and  protection 
that  was  offered  for  votes  will  go  down 
In  hist<»7  as  the  cruelest  and  most  colos- 
nl  fraud  ever  practiced  on  the  American 
people 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  A  L.  Shult2.  of  To- 
I)cka.  Kans..  a  newspaperman  of  high 
standinir  and  great  ability,  whose  repu- 
tation extends  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  recently  wrote 
an  editorial.  He  sets  forth  some  alarm- 
ing facts  that  to  my  mand  does  not  show 
the  state  of  the  Union  Is  good.  His 
editorial  is  as  follows; 

Ttuft  beautiful  borne  of  ihe  brave  and 
laM  oi  ihe  ;re«  U  likely  to  be  puiung  chaina 
eo  h*r  liberty- loTing  American  citlzeua  if 
•«ctir.:y  progrimaa  now  in  senciia  cont«m- 
p^stMB  become  la'rs. 

■KOflty.  aa  facu  acd  ft^ru-'es  prove,  vont 
ba  an  caay  chair  in  a  bcoie  of  plenty  in 
yawr  decILalng  years.  The  *ec\iri:y  you  are 
&m  to  get  under  ibe  projected  Fair  Deai  pro- 
gtmm  and  theories  of  veilare  dreamers  ia 
perurv  in  a  bujst«l  country  where  those 
once  T»''jed  dollar  bllla  will  represent  the 
worth  of  a  cigrarexte  paper. 

Peopie  who  are  cdd,  caUoos.  and  calcu- 
lating and  not  (iv«b  to  fooling  themaeivea 
don^  niniia  wImb  thaf  fcancl  you  a  blueprint 
a  ttUa  raaaoiUig.  TImIi  analyses  la  baaed 
on  the  aame  mathematical  formula  tiiat  ta 
UMd  oa  Um  oOeaa  at  aound  acd  aolTent  old- 
Ub*  Ittt  tenraBea  coHipantea  They  have 
tha  old-afa  piMteB  ^aa  flfurad  to  a  dime 
■aaatf  on  csrmrt  liMBikloal  tneomes.  in 
a  wary  eaavtaclDf  way  ihrr  prove  that  a 
▼WICkra  iHiigraBii  which  Ir^urea  wage  and 
aaiary  earaani  a  60- pe;  cent  retirement  or 
Panama  fuaracure  at  6j  will  ooat  •62X)00.- 
OOOjDOO  BKxre  th'u  the  current  worth  of  all 
the  stocka  and  booda  liated  on  the  Ntw  Ycrk 
•tock  ezebaBgv . 

There  ar*  aoaw  atafcertng  ftfnres  ars!!- 
able  In  Waahlaftoo  these  days  if  you  Just 
take  a  bit  cf  time  arul  expicre  the  fikcta. 
Tbey  ahow  that  induatry  ta  pwymg  tr.e  Oov- 
cmment  about  tl2  000,000.000  a  j^^  more 
than  goes  to  stockholder*  who  tU^m^ct  t-h« 
operatior;a  of  these  btacurhes  of  private  bust- 
nrsa. 

It  l5  fotnf  to  ccat  the  people  of  these 
United  Statea  a  nice.  Jtucy  •23>9  ■XM.OOO.CK.O 
to  ucderwrtte  a  SO- percent  pena.on  pl&n  for 
aooaa  60.000,000  men  and  women  who  now 
laeetvw  a  pay  check.  The  cm;cul«tion  la 
baid  on  retirement  at  the  t^^  of  65.  It 
•oraly  haa  alluring  features  when  a  persoa 
the  eomforta  of  gclntr  fUhlng  on 
days  and  sitting  around  the  stesm 
when  the  weather   geu   cold.      One 


It  problem,  of  course,  la  the  futtirt  supply 
of  bappy  taxpayers. 

BuMtas  ap  thu  stoekpUa  of  eaab  wttb 
ahicfe  tolaaan  continued  pajiaant  oC  paa- 

aioo  sranu  to  the  agad  calla  for  a  careful 
scraping  of  the  old  tbtnk  tank.  Even  In 
these  days  when  money  ta  «ust  about  the 
cheapest  commodity  available,  a  total  of 
a23e .000.000.000  ta  no  small  sum  to  con- 
templHte 

In  Lirder  that  you  may  know  approximately 
what  tt  nieana.  all  of  the  miliioua  of  shares 
of  stock  of  the  hundreds  of  corporations 
Ivated  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
represent  about  165,000  000.000.  In  round 
figures  that  is  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
needed  to  pay  the  pension  bill  which  will  be 
required  for  these  60.000,000  workers  when 
they  reach  retirement  age. 

Further  expioraticn  of  the  Nation's  vast 
reserves  of  wealth,  show  that  by  caching  all 
Q'.  the  listed  bonds  at  their  face  value, 
the  country  could  scrape  totrther  another 
$123  000.000. Of  0  With  all  of  the  listed 
stocks  and  bonds  In  the  common  Jackpot, 
the  people  who  are  to  enjoy  these  great  bene- 
fits stUl  need  •e^.uOO.OOO.UOO  to  amortise  this 
pension  debt. 

Cor.ceivably  you  have  one  of  these  fertile 
minds  which  can  foresee  this  fantastic  Gov- 
ernment plundering  of  private  business  and 
ertatea.  Likewise  you  m.iy  appreciate  pend- 
ing raids  on  Investments  which  provide  pay- 
ruUa.  produce  dividends,  endow  charities,  and 
guarantee  prompt  payment  of  lnsur;in»^e  to 
the  widows.  It  now  seems  quite  well  to  ex- 
pljre  further.  Just  where  will  the  Govern- 
ment look  for  future  taxes?  Who  will  meet 
the  Sauirday  night  payroll?  Who  can  sup- 
ply Information  as  to  the  depressed  value  of 
a  dollar  at  the  time  this  happy.  Nation-wide 
le;uilng  on  Government  for  living  costs  really 
gets  Into  full  swing?  Just  how  will  the 
wage  and  salary  earner  retain  a  measure  of 
pride  and  self-respect  which  will  Inspire  him 
to  personal  thrift  and  ambitious  endeavor? 
After  all.  who  is  likely  to  want  to  work  with 
eo. 000,000  Idle  people  devouring  the  fruits  of 
his  labor? 

The  calfulated  payments  under  the  pro- 
posal for  &0-pcrcent  pensions  would  amount 
to  $43,000,000,000  a  year  In  order  to  Insure 
health  and  general  welfare  benefits  with  per- 
haps  a  bit  of  socialized  medicine  added. 
Uncle  Sam  may  readily  lock  ahead  to  some 
dismal  days  In  collecting  this  money  from 
private  sources  after  tapping  the  taxpayers 
for  a  general  annual  expense  grant  of  around 
forty  billion  buck^ 

But  don't  let  this  column  disturb  your 
enjoyment  of  a  cigarette,  a  cocktail,  or  a 
juicy  steak.  G«t  ait  much  of  living  today  aa 
possible.  The  promise  of  balea  of  free  circus 
money  ta  the  sole  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  financial  status  of  the  Nation 
isn't  something  in  the  dim  and  distant  fu- 
ture. In  Washington.  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia are  many  clear-thinking  people  who 
have  economic  road  maps  which  show  just 
wbara  America's  economic  highway  is 
leadmg. 

This  current  national  debt  of  more  than 
WcC,000,000,000  isn't  just  hay.  Stire.  It  will 
be  paid.  Hi.,w>  With  what?  Ar.d  what  will 
that  money  be  worth  when  measu.red  by 
dollars  saved  for  pe.'sonal  security  or  to  pro- 
tect a  widow? 

Mjst  positively  your  widow  will  get  face 
T&iUe  on  your  life  insurance  policy.  But  tt 
won't  be  the  sirt  of  money  used  to  pay 
preralU'jis  Qv.nng  years  when  your  earning 
power  was  at  Us  peak  Payments  wi'.l  be 
in  the  Sf^rt  of  money  represented  by  bales 
of  t>onds  securing  government  Indebted- 
ness— bonds  which  risk  companies  were 
practically  forced  to  buy  under  Washington 
political  pressure. 

Tlie  «.d)w  may  even  get  her  Insuranca 
check  whfn  nhe  r-tums  frf>m  the  funerwl. 
Keat    morning   when   manuna  cotues  down- 


stairs to  a  sad  breakfast,  there  may  be  a 
Ttsltor  leaning  oa  the  door  buzzer.  The 
visitor  wUl  pertups  bm  from  the  F«<leral  tax 
department.  He  will  rsfrct  excaedingly  that 
s  rrcw  ha«  entered  the  little  home.  Sadly, 
he  will  hand  the  little  woman  a  slip  of  pa- 
per. It  will  shriw  in  detail  Just  how  much 
of  what  papa  left  that  Uncle  Sam  will  take 
before  mamouk  can  start  paying  funeral  ex- 
penses and  buy  groceries.  That  will  be  the 
family  eontrlbutlon  to  the  great  and  glori- 
fied happy  day  which  is  so  stoutly  prom- 
ised by  people  running  government  In 
Washington. 

This  thing  is  going  to  worry  the  Nation's 
lawmakers  In  no  small  measure.  They  are 
under  pressure  to  Incre.ase  the  mortgage  on 
America  and  her  future.  They  must  make 
goxxl  with  pressure  squads  or  suffer  reprisals 
at  the  polls.  If  these  lawmakers  are  brave, 
honest,  and  conscientious,  ttiey  will  vote  to 
save  the  land  they  claim  to  love.  Some  of 
them  will  stand  up  and  fight.  Others  are 
more  concerned  with  reelection  than  with 
the  bustnesa  of  Insuring  opportunity  for 
thrlr   children   and   grandchildren. 

Money  for  all  of  the  promised  ease  and 
contentment  comes  from  Just  one  source — 
taxes.  Once  In  1932  when  the  late  Franklin 
Delano  Rooeevelt  was  campaigning  for  Pres- 
ident on  a  pledge  of  reducing  taxes  23  p>er- 
cent,  he  asserted:  "Ta.\es  come  from  the 
sweat  of  the  worklngman's  brow."  They 
come  from  the  same  source  today.  The  value 
of  a  dollar  Is  mea.«ured  only  In  sweat.  With 
thnt  yardstick,  you  can  figure  just  what  this 
fantastic  program  means  in  your  own  home. 


Calhoun  View  Versus  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOtriH    CAHOLlN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  of  June 
12.  1S50: 

CaLHOtm  'Vttw  Viasug  FEPC 

South  Carolinians  may  note  with  interest 
that  a  doctrine  propounded  by  John  C.  Cal- 
houn has  been  brought  forward  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  such  legislation  as  the  fair- 
employment-practtces  bill  should  not  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

And  this  Is  being  done,  not  by  a  southerner 
but  by  a  writer  In  New  York. 

In  his  colunm  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  William  Henry 
Chamberlm  discusses  the  question  of 
whether  It  Is  politically  or  morally  desirable 
to  use  a  congressional  majority  to  ptish 
through  legislation  which  Is  strongly  re- 
sented by  large  minorities  of  the  people  His 
conclusion  la  that  It  Is  not,  and  he  com- 
pares tt  to  the  attempt  to  enforce  prohibi- 
tion In  areas  where  such  laws  have  little  or 
CO  popular  support. 

He  says  of  the  effort  to  pass  this  FEPC 
law  In  Congress  that  It  Is  now  clear  that 
what  Is  Involved  here  Is  an  attempt  to  coerce. 
not  a  single  State  but  a  whole  section  of 
the  Nation.  Southern  opposition  to  the 
FKPC  principle  Is  virtually  unanimous. 

And  he  remarks  that  In  this  matter  of 
FEPC  legtslatiou  "there  Is  certainly  a  case  for 
applying  the  'concurrent  majority"  theory  of 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Southern  statesman  and 
political  thinker  of  ante-bellum  days.  It 
wss  Calh«nin's  bellrf  th.-t  the  voice  of  each 
Interest  or  portion  of  tiie  coaununity.  which 
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may  be  unequally  or  Injuriotisly  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  Government'  should  be 
consulted  before  the  laws  were  put  Into 
operation.  "Each  division  of  Interest'  In 
Calhoun's  opinion  'should  have  either  a  con- 
current voice  In  making  and  executing  ths 
laws  or  a  veto  on  their  execution.' " 

Admitting  that  this  doctrine  could  be 
caoTied  to  extremes.  Mr.  Cha.mberlin  calls  It 
a  "useful  antidote  to  that  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power  in  Washington  which  today 
represents  a  grave  danger  to  the  Federal 
form  of  Government  established  by  the 
Constitution  '•  While  he  sees  no  danger  to- 
day of  State  secession,  "there  Is  a  danger  that 
functions  which  properly  belong  to  the 
Slates  will  pass  Into  the  hands  of  a  central- 
izing  boreacracy   at    Washington." 

And  Mr.  Chamberlln  Is  doubtless  right  In 
hU  prediction  of  the  resentment  and  dis- 
respect with  which  such  a  Federal  coercive 
lav/  would  be  received  In  the  South. 

His  article  Is  a  potent  argument  against 
adoption  of  the  law  on  the  assumption  that 
It  Is  opposed  only  by  a  large  minority. 

But  we  think  there  Is  every  ground  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  Impression  so 
often  given  that  it  Is  only  a  minority  of  the 
jseople  who  opoose  such  laws. 

The  very  fact  that  In  so  many  States,  out- 
side the  South,  such  proix>Eals  have  been 
rejected  by  legislatures  suggests  that  the  op- 
position. If  accurately  counted,  would  be 
shown  to  be  a  majority.  It  Is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  a  clamorous  group  of  minorities 
In  certain  big  and  politically  doubtful  States 
whose  demands  for  such  laws  are  so  vocifer- 
ously heard.  .\nd  it  Is  because  of  their 
strateelc  political  position  that  Washin?ton 
politicians  with  an  eye  to  electoral  votes, 
profess  to  construe  this  as  the  voice  of  a 
majority.  But  who  else  besides  these  ele- 
ments, and  the  politicians  who  cater  to  their 
votes,  are  demanding  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  adopt  such   laws? 


Big^gest  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   TCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-'KTnXS 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimcas  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  fiftieth  article  by  Mr  Frank 
C.  Waldrop  on  the  infiltration  of  com- 
munism in  our  country: 

BiccEST  Stort 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

This  looks  like  a  good  time  to  pause  for 
station  Identification  ar.d  present  a  sum- 
mary of  the  record  that  has  been  running 
here  every  dav  and  Sundav,  too.  smce 
AprU  25. 

The  fact  Is  that  I  have  undertaken  to  set 
forth  a  basic  study  of  communism  in  action 
from  Its  start  down  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Its  relation  to  the 
United  States. 

I  laid  it  down  at  the  start  that  the  career 
01  communism  is  the  biggest  news  story  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Fifty  years  ago  communism  was  nothing. 
Today  It  is  a  world  problem.  How  and  why 
did  this  happen? 

My  argument  Is  that  communism  is  a 
problem  not  because  cf  its  own  validity  but 
becau-e  the  twentieth  century  has  "been 
cursed  and  beset  by  a  series  of  men  In  public 
office  who  had  p<:wer  too  great  tot  their 
sense  of  respcnsibUity. 


•nie  worst  offenders  were  Presidents  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Is  concerned.  And  that 
In  turn  has  made  enormous  disaster  for  the 
whole  of  civllhEatlon. 

To  demonstrate  this,  I  have  expounded 
the  Communist  concept  of  civilization  as 
set  forth  by  Karl  Marx,  called  by  nam* 
scientific  socialism. 

I  have  shown  how  socialism  is  In  fact 
just  the  same  old  tyranny  that  used  to  be 
called  cbsclute  monarchy,  with  no  more 
brains,  character,  or  natural  chance  of  en- 
during success. 

I  have  shown  how  this  scientific  social- 
ism came  to  power  in  Russia  not  through 
popular  demand  but  by  collusion  between 
the  general  staff  of  the  German  Army  of 
1917  and  a  set  of  fugitives  from  the  police. 

The  Germans  sent  these  back  to  the  home 
country  specifically  to  knock  Russia  cut  of 
the  war  as  a  balance  against  Wilson  s  shov- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  in,  against 
Its  cv.n  welfare  and  Interest. 

I  have  shown  how  this  same  scientific  so- 
ciiilism  failed  as  soon  as  tried  and  led  Russia 
from  horror  to  horror  until  the  Nation  was 
heaving  Into  open  revolt  against  Stalin  in 
19^1.3. 

Then,  I  traced  out  the  evolution  ot  com- 
munism In  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  late  nineteenth  century  crackpwt- 
tery  through  anarchy,  syndicalism,  social- 
ism, and  college-campus  Imbecility,  to  a 
militant  conspiracy  which  in  1929  was  or- 
dered by  Stalin  to  get  started  on  violent 
revolution  in  the  United  States. 

But  by  1933  the  United  Pt-tes  of  America 
had  in  fact  begun  to  get  back  its  breath 
from  the  market  crash  of  1929-30  and  the 
government  most  shaky  In  all  the  modern 
world  was  that  cf  Russia  It.srlf. 

Stnlln's  target  one  for  1933  was  therefore. 
to  obtain  diplomatic  recognition  from  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  save  his  own 
ne    :.     He  got  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  unfolding  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  they  are  bloody,  bitter,  ex- 
pensive, and  their  end  is  not  yet. 

Item :  The  Communists'  revolutionary  plan 
for  Germany  in  the  1929-32  period  consisted 
of  hning  up  with  the  rabble  and  scum  of 
the  c.ties  calling  itself  the  National  Socialist 
(Nazi  I  Party,  to  destroy  the  Weimar  repu'ollc, 
1:  won  at  that,  then  lost  the  spells  to  the 
Austrian  ex-ccrporal.  Hitler. 

Item:  The  Communi.«ts'  infection  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  cf  America,  all 
the  way  from  ViVA  theater  projects  up  to  the 
most  secret-policy  operations  of  the  State 
Department. 

Item:  The  Stalin  whom  Roosevelt  rescued 
In  1633.  Just  6  years  later  pulling  the  trigger 
on  World  War  II  through  his  deal  with 
Hitler. 

Item:  Stalin,  rescued  from  Hitler  by  United 
States  men,  money,  and  power,  again  shew- 
ing his  gratitude  to  the  .American  people  at 
the  infamous  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
C'cnfefeDces. 

The  record  also  mtist  tell  how  Roosevelt, 
Frankfu.-ter.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  with  their  eyes 
wide  open,  plunged  from  failure  to  failure 
and  dragged  the  American  people  with  them. 
Congressional  and  other  authorized  investi- 
gative agencies  began  to  pile  up  the  known 
facts  about  communism  in  the  public  record 
as  early  as  1913.  They  have  never  stopped 
since. 

The  true  story  of  communism's  alms,  ac- 
tions, purpo.scs.  and  performances  is  the  test 
documented  record  of  Its  kind  In  the  history 
of  hi:manlty. 

It  Is  anybody's  knowledge  that  will  trouble 
merely  to  accept  it,  and  the  tragedy  Is  that 
It  always  has  been.  But  not  until  traitors  In 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  went 
so  far  as  to  steal  the  atom  bomb  for  Stalin, 
would  you— very  likely — begin  to  believe  it. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  one  day  In  1933  when  I  was 
at  a  White  House  press  conference,  get  very 


^y  and  poked  fun  at  people  concerned  atxntt 
communism.  He  said  they  were  always  nerv- 
ously "looking  under  the  l>ed." 

Well,  when  you  look  under  the  bed  and  see 
a  pair  of  large,  blood-stained  shoes  and  a 
gun — your  stolen  gun — what  do  you  reason 
from  that? 

Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 


American  Aid  for  an  American  CoouiaBltj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  June  11.  1950.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  a  parade,  followed  by  a  mass 
meeting  in  Hovey  Memorial  Hall,  of  more 
than  2,000  employees  of  the  idle  Wal- 
tham Watch  Co..  their  families,  friends, 
and  neighbors. 

The  parade  and  mass  meeting  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
united  community  interest  in  the  contin- 
uing operation  of  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  and  prevailing  upon  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  extend  coop- 
eration for  this  objective. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the 
gathering  at  Hcvey  Memorial  Hall  and, 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  reiterated 
my  confirmed  belief  that  the  agencies 
of  this  Government  were  created  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  serving  and  aiding. 
first  and  foremost,  the  citizens  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States. 

In  this  regard,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  RFC  authorities  will  demonstrate  a 
more  cooperative  attitude  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  plans  for  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  that  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Federal  court  in  Boston 
and  the  interested  parties. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  should  be  assisted,  through  Govern- 
ment aid,  as  an  essential  unit  in  our  na- 
tional defense  system  and  also  in  order 
to  preserve  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  which  our  American  taxpayers 
are  rightfully  entitled. 

The  complete  text  of  the  address  fol- 
lows: 

Over  the  past  3'i  years  during  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  your  Representative  In 
Congress,  there  have  been  several  occasions 
upon  which  I  felt  Impelled  to  compliment 
the  people  of  Waltham  on  their  possession  of 
real  American  civic  spirit.  At  no  time  has 
this  quality  Ijeen  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  this  meeting  today  to  express  the  desire 
of  your  citizens  and  neighbors  to  unite  in 
trying  to  help  solve  a  vital  community  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  whenever 
and  wherever  a  group  of  constituents  are 
gathered  together  in  concern  over  a  civic  ob- 
jective. Involving  Federal  complications,  your 
Congressman's  place  is  In  the  midst  of  his 
people;  that  Is  why  I  am  here  to  give  you  all 
the  assistance  I  possibly  can. 

As  every  person  here  knows,  I  have  been 
consistently  fighting  for  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  and  employees,  as  well  as  the  American 
watch  manufacturing  Industry,  since  tha  day 
I  entered  the  United  States  Congress.  Tar 
42  months.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  on  tha 
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tkxw  at  th«  Houi*  of  RpprMentatlrw.  »p- 
pwkred  b*fo«T  con^T«»ton»l  conimltt^-**.  In- 
tTvXfuc^d  autborltftt^T*  *TKlen<^  Into  th« 
Coi«c«rs«io»«»r  RaoocB.  eotnplalnwl  to  the 
P:ar*  rvnarment  and  r»llrd  upon  the  Pr«94- 
drnt  c.:  xhe  Ur,ij«l  Si  aw*  hlmwlf  to  prr»rv« 
the  emptojate&t  opp-rt unities  to  which  th« 
vatcb  mutkmu  ot  Walthan  »r«  nghtTully 
entitled  acd  pre  rent  the  dtetntafratlon  of 
our  vatch  tntftzstry  becauw  tt  to  an  essential 
factor  In  otir  national  defense 

In  February  of  tlUi  year.  I  Introduced  a 
WU.  H  R  724*.  to  Bpc^fkmlly  authoriTe  the 
Baeoostructloo  Finance  Corporstion  to  ex- 
^»«»<'*»»  Mststance  to  business  enterr 
for  purpoaea  adrantagaous  to  the  na> 
Uoaa)  defense.  The  lnun«diate  purpoee  of 
this  bill  vaa  to  reacJve  any  doubt  that  the 
RFC  has  the  authority  to  ooaae  to  the  aid  of 
the  American  pet^Oe  througti  anlsting  in  the 
of  cur  domestic  iratch  mar.u- 
a  national  security 
asset  I  know  your  president,  your  civic  offi- 
etals.  and  other  anthonties  wtll  testify  to 
you  of  my  persevering  Indlvldiial  and  co- 
operaUre  effc»rta  wltJi  them. 

Mext  Wednesday.  I  am  polnir  to  personally 
pnatBt,  to  the  Coauntttee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
fonBatloa.  my  opposition  to  the  present 
tariff  policy  un  foreign  catch  imports  into 
this  country,  which  unjust  policy,  in  my 
optnlon.  u  the  foundation  reason  for  the  ex- 
treme  cltuatkn  facing  the  American  watch 
manufacturas  today. 

The  source  cure  for  the  watch  manufactur- 
Injt  dlfllcuJty  Is  to  place  restrictions  en  the 
number  of.  and  the  manner  In  which,  watch 
mcTements  are  allowed  to  be  Imported  into 
this  country  from  Switaerland.  Because  our 
watch  employees  and  cur  waich  industry 
vent  to  war.  the  American  watch  business 
went  to  Swltserland.  Permitting  American 
employees  and  an  American  Indusfy  tc  b« 
penaltaed  because  of  their  unselfi-sh  particl- 
patKsn  in  war  production  work  is  a  dis^ace- 
lul  biot  on  the  State  Department's  conduct 
of  International  trade  a^eemenu  and  I  shall 
steadfastly  oppose  this  particular  unpatriotic 
policy  as  long  as  I  have  breath  to  speak  I 
make  that  statement  not  only  because  of  my 
Intense  concern  for  your  weUire  but  also 
because  I  feel  it  is  a  problem  that  embraces 
the  llres  of  all  American  citizens. 

Authentic  testimony  by  competent  experts 
Is  on  record  that  the  contributions  of  cur 
watch  workers  and  our  watch  Industry  were 
essential  to  the  successful  proeecutlon  of  ths 
recent  war  Funhermore.  it  Ciinnot  be  dls- 
proTed  and  It  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  this 
atomic  ac*  prseMon  lnsTrumei:t  production 
is  a  key  polilt  la  oar  national  security  system. 

On  January  26.  of  this  year,  I  called  to  the 
attcnUOQ  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
rntatlres  an  arucie  entitled  Watch 
Clock.  Mak.iug  Revives  Ui  the  United 
which  appeared  Ir.  the  F  reign 
Weekly,  of  the  Department  of 
January  16.  1950.  Thu  splendid 
with  factual  detail,  traced  the  history 
of  watchmaking  in  the  Britis.1  Empire.  It 
potnu  out  the  said  nusxaXe  Britain  made  in 
letting  tbeir  domestic  watch  industry,  at  on* 
lime  the  rreatett  in  the  world,  disintegrate. 
It  develops,  m  coriTinclng  fashion,  the  story 
of  how  Great  Britain  found  out.  to  their  dis. 
may,  they  had  complacently  ne«:ected  a 
anet  This  condition  was  Tivtdly 
It  horr^  to  them  during  the  last  war. 
They  rec<.4mi»ed  the  mist&ke.  and  t<jday  ths 
Briush  Whtcb-m^nufacturing  Industry  is  be. 
Ing  revived  through  substantial  practical  aid 
from  the  Government  itself  In  commenting. 
In  the  Congress,  on  tbis  artlc  e.  I  made  the 
point  that,  so  long  as  our  State  Department 
appears,  In  so  many  instancee  to  !ullow  ths 
British  lead  the-^  would  do  well  to  ImlUts 
their  policy  with  respect  to  our  domcstlo 
watch  Industry. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding,  tinem 
I  was  in  grade  schtx4.  that  the  agencies  uf 
UUs  Oovcriiinrni  »erc  created  ^ur  U;e  primary 


purpose  of  serving  and  aiding,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  cltlrens  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  I  and  all  the  American  people 
have  been  and  are  now  generously  helping  to 
rehabilitate  siinosl  every  country  in  the 
world.  Our  State  Dep.irtment  and  other 
Oo\-ernmenta»:encies  do  not  hesitate  In  con- 
tinuing to  ask  fur  support  of  our  foreign-aid 
prr4;ram.  It  is  true  there  are  substantial 
reasons  for  believing  such  a  policy  will  be 
benericial  to  this  country,  but  much  of  it 
Is  a  real  gamble 

There  is  no  patriotic  gamble  In  the  ob- 
Jective  we  are  striving  for  here  today.  We 
are  merely  asking  for  reasonable  govern- 
mental cooperation  with  American  citizens, 
in  an  American  community  project  for  the 
preservation  of  an  essential  national-defense 
industry  to  protect  this  entire  Nation  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  war. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  say  to  you, 
and  to  our  Government  agency  cffic.als.  their 
first  obligation,  under  our  Constitution,  is  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  asked  our  Government  officials  be- 
fore, and  I  am  vei7  glad  to  ask  them  now.  to 
immediately  extend  their  full  cooperation  in 
malntp.lning  yt>UT  employment  rights.  In  pre- 
serving an  essential  industry  and  in  keeping 
the  American  people  adequately  prepared  to 
meet  any  war  emergency. 
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A  Toast  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M.\ssACHUsrrr8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced, I  include  the  following  toast  to  the 
fla«  by  John  Jay  Daly; 

A   Toast    to    the    Flag 
(By  John  Jay  Daly) 

RLK£  S   TO   the    RIO   OF    TT 

There  s  not  a  thread  of  It, 
No.  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  throes  bled  fur  It. 
Paced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  it. 

Bathing  m  Red. 

HESS  S   TO    THE    WHITE    OF    IT 

ThrilJed  by  the  sight  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it 
But  feels  the  might  of  It 

Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  It 
Made  manhood  dare  for  It; 
Purity's  pray'r  for  It 

keeps  it  so  White. 

■ESZ'S    TO    THE    BI-tJE    OF    rT 

Beauteous  Tiew  of  it. 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Btar-spanKled  dew  of  It 

Constant   and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  It. 
States  stand  supreme  for  It. 
Liberty's  beam  for  It 

Brightens  the  Blue. 

UXaE  B    TO    THS    WHOLE    OF    R 

Stars,  stripes  and  pols  ot  It, 
Body  and  soul  of  it, 
O.  and  ths  roll  of  it. 

Bun  shining  through; 
Hearts  in  accord  for  it 
•wear  by  the  sword  for  it. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 

Red.  White,  and  Blue. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMATlKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES:3«TATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  .950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rc-mi.rks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  A iminLstrator 
Dillard  B.  La5seter.  of  tie  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  United  Stat?s  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  date  of 
June  9.  19i0. 

The  Fourth  South  Carolina  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Conpress.  of  course,  i.s  known  principally 
for  its  textiles.  I  am  rclially  informed 
that  we  have  more  spindles  and  looms  in 
operation  than  any  other  district  in  the 
country*.  In  addition  thereto,  we  have 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  fresh 
fruit  producing  areas  in  .he  country. 
Unfortunately  many  hazaids  face  the 
orchardi-sts.  This  year,  for  instance,  the 
late  frost  destroyed  our  entire  peach 
crop.  In  spite  of  this  great  :lnancial  and 
labor  loss,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
courage  and  independence  Df  our  farm- 
ers and  orchardists.  Althoigh  no  great 
demand  has  been  made  for  any  povcrn- 
m°ntal  assistance,  I  thoueht  it  proper  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  what  provisions  of 
law  there  were  on  the  statute  books  un- 
der which  loans  might  be  had  in  this  as 
in  other  disa.'^ter  areas.  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Lasseter  for  the  encl:>sed  letter: 
UNfTED  States  Dfp.^rtment 

OF  AGBICtn-TCRE. 

Fariikks  Home  AoMiNUTaATioN. 

Wcshiugtc-i.  D.  C.  June  9.  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  R   Bryson, 

House  of  Repreientatives. 

Dea*  Mb.  Bbtson:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  May  26.  1950,  md  our  recent 
conversation  concerning  the  ^trious  damage 
to  the  peach  crop  in  South  Carolina  this 
year  as  a  result  of  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  the  apparent  need  amon^  a  number  of 
growers  for  credit  not  ava. table  through 
other  established  sources  to  enable  them  to 
meet   necessary  operating  ex  >enses. 

As  you  know,  due  to  excess  ve  rainfall  and 
the  unusually  heavy  Infes  Atlon  of  boll 
weevils  last  year  the  entire  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  designated  on  October  20,  194i>. 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  disaster 
area  for  the  purpose  of  autho'lzing  the  mak- 
ing of  disaster  loans  to  ellcllile  farmers  and 
stockmen  under  the  provisions  of  Public  L.iiw 
38  (81st  Cong  ) .  Since  that  date,  assistance 
has  been  available  under  t  lis  program  to 
eligible  farmers  throughout  the  State  who 
suffered  damage  from  these  disasters  and 
who  could  not  obtain  needed  if^erating  credit 
from  other  established  souri  es. 

On  the  ba^ls  of  Inforrcation  obtained 
through  a  survey  of  the  principal  peach- 
growing  areas  of  the  St.nte.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  ..  une  8.  1950.  au- 
thorized the  making  of  disaster  loans  to 
eli>;ible  peach  growers  In  South  Carolina 
whose  orchiu-ds  were  damaa;ed  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  this  spri  ig.  Though  as- 
sistance under  this  progran  is  available  to 
eligible  peach  growers  throu  ;hout  the  State, 
the  heaviest  damage  to  the  peach  crop  oc- 
curred in  the  following  counties:  Chester- 
field, Cherokee,  GreenvlUi .  Spartanburg. 
Union.  York.  Laurens. 

While  this  type  of  ass  is  t<  nee  is  svailable 
Immediately,  it  Is  not  anticipated  that  thera 


will  be  any  great  demand  for  disaster  loans 
by  orchardists  before  August  or  September. 
Applications  are  handled  by  cur  local  county 
offices.  For  your  information  we  are  glad  to 
furnish  this  brief  .summary  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  and  the  basic  policies  that  wlU 
be  followed  in  the  making  of  disaster  loans: 

"eligibilitt  for  disastfs  loans 

"Any  farm  owner,  farm  operator,  or  stock- 
man In  a  designated  area  who  has  suffered 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  production  disaster 
Is  eligible  to  receive  a  disaster  loan  provided 
he  is  unable  to  o^tain  from  commercial 
banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other 
responsible  sources,  the  credit  recjuired  to 
continue  his  farming  operations.  Each  ap- 
plicant must  certify  that  he  has  suffered 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  ?nd  that  he 
is  unable  to  obtain  the  loan  applied  for 
from  other  credit  sources.  Before  a  disaster 
loan  may  be  made  the  county  committee 
must  certify  in  writing  that,  to  the  test  of 
Its  knowledge  and  belief  (1)  the  applicant 
has  suffer-Ml  damage  as  a  result  of  a  disaster, 
(2)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
loan  applied  for  from  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources,  and  (3|  the  applicant 
honestly  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  un- 
dertakings and  obligations  required  of  him 
under  the  loan. 

"loan  purposes 

"Disaster  loans  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  feed.  seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  equip- 
ment to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
aster or  to  meet  other  essential  farm  and 
home  operating  expeiises;  for  the  pruning 
and  spraying  of  orchards  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  In  connection  with  orchard 
management;  for  the  replacement  or  repair 
of  buildings,  fences,  drainage,  and  irrigation 
systems  on  individual  farms,  or  for  land 
leveling  and  the  clearing  of  debris  necessary 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  disaster. 

"Disaster  loans  may  not  be  made  to  re- 
finance Indebtedness,  either  secured  or  un- 
secured. Neither  may  disaster  leans  be  made 
to  refinance  real  estate  indebtedness. 

"rates   and  terms 

"Disaster  loans  bear  3  percent  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  principal,  and  are  scheduled  for 
repayment  over  the  minimum  period  of  time 
consistent  with  the  borrower's  ability  to  re- 
pay. However,  In  no  case  may  the  repay- 
ment schedule  e.xtend  beyond  the  useful  life 
of  the  principal  items  of  security.  Loans  se- 
cured by  liens  on  chattel  property  must  be 
scheduled  for  repayment  within  10  years  from 
the  date  of  the  advance  and  loans  secured 
by  Hens  on  real  estate  must  be  scheduled  for 
repayment  within  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  advance.  Disaster  loans  made  for  crop 
or  orchard  production  purposes  are  repayable 
when  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
crops  produced  with  such  loans  is  normally 
received. 

"SECURrrT    REgt'IREMENTS 

"Disaster  loans  are  secured  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan,  generally,  by  ( 11  a  first 
lien  on  all  livestock,  farm  machinery,  and 
farm  equipment  purchased  with  proceeds  of 
the  loan.  (2t  the  best  lien  obtainable  on 
crops  growing  or  to  be  grown  (a  first  lien  is 
required  on  crops  financed  through  disaster 
loausl,  and  (3i  the  best  lien  obtainable  on 
as  much  of  the  livestock,  farm  machinery, 
and  farm  equipment  of  security  value  owned 
by  the  applicant  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made 
as  the  loan  approving  official  determines  nec- 
essary to  secure  reasonably  the  disaster  loan. 
Real  estate  security  is  required  when  ad- 
vances are  made  primarily  for  Improvements 
to  real  estate  or  in  other  cases  where  the  tak- 
ing of  real  estate  security  appears  necessary 
to  protect  the  Government's  financial  In- 
terest." 

Neither  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
uon  nor  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  has 


authority  or  funds  for  the  making  of  grant* 
to  compensate  farmers  for  crop  losses  sus- 
tained from  natural  production  disasters. 
The  only  payments  which  the  Department 
has  authority  to  make  In  such  cases  are  thosa 
resulting  from  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation's  program  which  Is  administered 
in  a  limited  number  of  coun  les.  We  want 
to  assure  you,  however,  that  applications 
from  eligible  farmers  for  disaster  loans  will 
be  given  all  possible  consideration  under  our 
authorities  with  the  Idea  of  keeping  those 
farms  In  production  which,  with  this  assist- 
ance, can  be  operated  successfully. 

Your  Interest  and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter are  appreciated  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  such  additional  Information  as  you 
request  regarding  the  assistance  available  un- 
der this  program  to  eligible  farmers  In  South 
Carolina. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DiLLAKD  B.  LASsrmi, 

Administrator. 


Repeal  of  War  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
foUov-ing  telegram  I  received  this  morn- 
ing from  an  outstanding  citizen  in  my 
district: 

Paxton.  III.,  June  13.  1950. 
Hon    Les  Arends. 

He-use  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C.t 
Please  read  on  page  3  of  this  week's  tJnited 
States  News  and  World  Report  Republic  Steel 
advertisement.  Then  remember  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  promised 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  at  the  war's 
end  all  war  emergency  taxes,  excise  and  et 
cetera,  would  be  repealed.  Tliat  promise  Is 
already  5  years  In  default.  P:ease  wire  col- 
lect, stating  your  position  on  this  and  what 
you  propose  to  do  about  it. 

The  Royal  BLtrE  Stork, 
J.  M.  Carkincton. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
read  this  telegram  because  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  properly  raises  a  question  that  Is 
being  asked  by  all  our  people.  He  is 
quite  correct.  Many  of  the  taxes  bur- 
dening our  people  were  impiosed  during 
the  war.  In  fact,  some  of  them  were 
designed  to  divert  materials  to  the  war 
effort,  with  the  revenue  to  k>e  raised  only 
a  secondary  consideration. 

But  our  people  still  bear  these  taxes, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  strictly 
war  taxes  and  notwithstanding  the  em- 
phatic promise  of  the  administration 
that  they  would  be  removed  when  the 
emergency  was  over. 

I  have  frequently  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress keep  this  promise  to  the  people  and 
that  we  give  them  much-needed  tax 
reUef.  I  do  so  again  today.  There  has 
been  some  talk  that  President  Truman 
will  veto  any  such  bill  that  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  these  taxes.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  In  keeping  with  his 
policy  of  extravagant  spending.  But  if 
this  Congress  Is  responsivs  to  the  will 
of  the  people  It  would  gi^e  the  people 


this  promised  tax  relief,  any  veto  from 
the  President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


Smnmary  of  Alominam  Decision — Victory 
for  the  GoTerament  r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Knox 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  was  ade- 
quately described  by  the  press.  In  my 
opinion,  the  decision  was  a  decided  vic- 
tory for  the  Government. 

There  is  set  out  herein  a  brief  review 
of  the  antltnist  litigation  against  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  and  a  sum- 
mary of  Judge  Knox's  decision,  handed 
down  on  June  2.  1950.  substantially  sus- 
taining the  Government's  position. 

A.    HISTORT   or   PROCEZDINGS 
1.    THE    FMST    TRIAL 

On  April  23. 1937.  the  Government  filed 
a  petition  charging  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America — Alcoa — with  monopolizing 
the  aluminum  industry,  particularly  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  virgin  alu- 
minum ingot.  The  Government  sought 
dissolution  of  Alcoa.  After  a  2-year  trial 
the  district  court — Judge  Caffey — found 
against  the  Government  and  dismissed 
the  complaint. 

On  appeal  the  second  circuit  court  of 
appeals  reversed  and  found  that  Alcoa 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  aluminum  ingot 
market — appeal  from  the  district  court 
lay  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court 
could  not  muster  a  forum.  The  case  was 
certified  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit— 322  United  States  Code, 
page  716 — in  which  full  appellate  review 
was  vested  by  act  of  Congress — Fifty- 
eighth  Statute,  page  272.  It  withheld 
action  on  dissolution  pending  completion 
of  the  Governments  disposal  of  its  sur- 
plus war-built  aluminum  plants.  The 
court  held  that  the  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram might  create  such  comi>etition  as 
to  render  unnecessary  any  dissolution  or 
divestiture  of  Alcoa.  The  case  was  kept 
alive  by  court  order  pending  the  outcome 
of  such  program. 

2.     THE     CURRENT     PROCEEDINGS 

On  March  31.  1947,  Alcoa  filed  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  a  decree  that  the  com- 
pany had  ceased  to  monopolize  the  ingot 
market,  that  competitive  conditions  had 
been  restored  to  the  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  disposal  of  the  Government's  war- 
built  aluminum  plants,  and  for  a  dis- 
missal or  final  disposition  of  the  case. 

On  September  24,  1948,  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  cross-petition  alleging  that 
Alcoa's  monopoly  continued,  that  com- 
petitive conditions  had  not  been  restored, 
and  that  Alcoa  should  be  divested  of  such 
of  its  properties  as  would  restore  com- 
petition in  the  industry. 
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Trial  was  had  on  thes^  two  petitions 
before  Judpe  Knox.     Decision  was  an- 
_nounced  on  June  2.  1950 

•.    TH«    BSTTSTOTI    OT    JTTf*    1.     IfiO 
1.    SIMM  AST 

The  decision  of  June  2.  1950.  resulted 
In  a  substantial  victor>-  for  the  Govern- 
ment.    Tlie  court  decreed  the  following: 

la^  That  competitive  conditions  have 
not  been  restored  wiihm  the  aluminum 
industry  dc^plte  the  Government  s  war- 
plant  disposal  program 

'b»  That  defendants  petition  (which 
sought  a  finding  that  Alcoa  no  longer 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  ingot  market,  that 
competitive  conditions  had  been  re- 
stored, and  that  the  case  be  dismissed) 
should  be  and  is  dismissed. 

(c)  That  the  stockholders  of  Alcoa 
must  dispose  oi  their  stock  interest  either 
in  Alcoa  or  in  Aluminum  Limit«l  of  Can- 
ada. 

Aluminum  Limited  of  Canada  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  aluminum. 
Nine  of  the  largest  stockholders  cf  Al- 
coa— represeni:ng  ownership  of  46  43 
percent  of  the  stock— own  44  65  percent 
of  the  common  stock  of  Aluminum 
Limited. 

.d'  That  the  so-called  -grant-back" 
provisions  in  the  license  contracts  be- 
tween Alcoa  on  the  one  hand  and  Rey- 
nolds and  Kaiser,  respectively,  on  the 
other,  are  inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  efiecuve  competiuon  and  are  un- 
enforceable. As  a  part  of  the  considera- 
Uon  for  the  sale  to  Alcoa  of  certain 
Govemment-buiit  aluminum  plants. 
Alcoa  agreed  to  make  available  to  Rey- 
nolds and  Kaiser  its  F«tents  and  know- 
how"  on  the  manufacture  of  alumina 
and  on  certain  processes  m  smelting  and 
fabrication  in  return  for  an  agreement 
by  Kaiser  and  Reynolds  to  make  avail- 
able to  Alcoa  any  technological  unprove- 
ments  made  by  tiiose  two  concerns  m 
the  future. 

te)  Authorized  Alcoa  to  acquire  from 
the  Government  a  new  aluminum- reduc- 
tion plant  at  Massena.  N.  Y.  This  new 
plant  is  located  adjacent  to  an  old  re- 
duction plant  presently  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Alcoa.  The  old  plant  is  to  be 
kept  in  standby  condiuon  but  not  oper- 
ated. The  acquisition  approved,  there- 
fore. Is  in  the  nature  of  a  substituted 
facility  rather  than  as  an  expansion  of 
existing  facilitits. 

<f  >  Denied  domestic  plant  divestiture 
sought  by  the  Government,  but  ordered 
the  case  to  be  kept  open  for  a  period  of 
5  years  so  as  to  permit  the  Government 
to  renew  its  request  for  domestic  plant 
divestiture  in  the  event  conditions  m  the 
industry  warrant  such  action. 

S     CONCLfSIUM 

When  viewed  in  siunmary  the  courts 
180 -page  opmion  holds; 

«a)  That  Alcoa's  conduct  has  so  far 
failed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
prior  adjudication  of  monopoly  that  fur- 
ther appropriate  action  is  necessary  ia 
order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 

<b>  That  the  public  interest  may  b« 
adequately  safeguarded — 

First  By  creating  a  fourth  competitor 
throuiih  ordering  a  stock  separation  as 
bttween  holders  of  stock  of  both  Alcoa 
and  Aluminum  l^imited,  rather  liian  by 


ordering  a  divestiture  of  part  of  Alcoa's 
domestic  plant. 

Second.  By  safeguarding  against  the 
failure  of  such  fourth  company  to  be- 
come an  effective  competitor  in  the  do- 
mestic market  by  holding  the  ca.se  open 
for  5  years  with  the  ripht  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  for  divestiture  of  domestic 
plant  in  the  event  industry  conditions 
show  such  a  net^l;  by  granting  every- 
thing sought  by  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  relief  except  domestic-plant 
divestiture;  and  by  denyin?  defendant's 
petition  to  dismiss  the  case  and  the  fact 
that  Alcoa  no  longer  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  aluminum  ingot  market. 

Finally,  much  praLse  is  due  to  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  to  its  able  head.  Herbert  A. 
Bcrgson.  for  their  splendid  handling  of 
this  case. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PlTNNSTtVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
beating  of  the  drums  in  behalf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  is  once  again  in  full 
volume  on  the  Washington  scene  With 
th:  appearance  of  the  crocus,  colorful 
press  releases  flood  the  oflBces  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  extravagant,  wasteful,  and  unneces- 
sary program.  By  the  same  token  I  find 
It  necessary  to  make  this  declaration  in 
rebuttal  of  the  proponents  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway. 

I  notice  from  the  record  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses  testifyinit  before  the  committees 
concerned  with  this  bUl  in  both  Houses 
that  some  new  recruits  have  been  won 
over  to  this  fantastic  plan.  Certain  of 
the  steel  groups,  I  observe,  have  changed 
their  allegiance.  The  tremendous  cost 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waten*ay  cannot  be 
justified  on  malting  Labrador  ores  avail- 
able to  maintain  our  stecl-making  ca- 
pacity m  the  Middle  West.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  diminishing 
of  available  ores  from  the  Mesabi  Range 
In  Minnesota  and  that  there  has  been  a 
program  of  developing  uconite  as  a  sup- 
plement or  substitute.  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  taconite  is  not  of  great 
urgency  because  of  the  development  oX 
the  ore  properties  of  the  steel  corporation 
ol  Venezuela.  The  demand  for  these 
higher-cost  ores  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  have  testified  before 
the  committee  and  addressed  this  House 
In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way. Every  year  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  suddenly  appear  with  a  brand 
n^-w  and  dramatic  argument,  a  new  an- 
swer, a  new  and  supix>sedly  irrefutable 
presentment.  And  Jtist  as  regularly  I  feel 
that  I  can  logically,  factually,  and  in 
every  way  pomt  out  Ui«  Xallacy  oi  ttil« 
current  premise. 


One  year  it  was  national  defen.se.  the 
next  year  it  was  amity  with  Canada,  then 
it  was  water  power,  next  it  was  water 
transport.  No*-  the  new  angle  is  Labra- 
dor ore  for  the  steel  mills  of  the  Middle 
West. 

I  am  irJormed  that  the  steel  co-pora- 
tion  studies  indicate  that  they  can  bring 
ore  from  Venezuela  and  deliver  it  into 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts 
at  a  cost  comparable  to  the  ores  which 
they  are  now  mining  on  the  Mesabi 
Range.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
demand  for  Mesabi  Range  ore  vill  be 
diminished  and  a  greater  time  will  elapse 
before  there  is  any  great  urgency  in  the 
development  of  the  low-grade  iron -bear- 
ing materials. 

As  I  visualize  the  situation,  there  will 
be  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  easily 
mined  open-pit  ores,  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  higher-cost  ores  from  underg  round 
mines  and  then  a  gradual  building  of 
plants  to  beneficiate  the  taconi.es,  so 
that  an  economic  balance  will  be  estab- 
lished with  gradually  increasing  :ost  of 
the  ore. 

I  see  no  urgency  or  great  need  to  bring 
Laborador  ore  to  the  Middle  We.«t  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come,  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  developing  the  S  .  Law- 
rence waterway  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  necessity  of  making  Laborador  ores 
available  to  maintain  our  steel-making 
capacity  in  tiie  Middle  West. 

This  St.  Lawrence  waterway  scheme 
has  been  under  consideration  more  or 
less  since  1933.  By  this  time  all  the  facts 
and  arguments  should  be  known  I  am 
convinced  that  the  scheme  is  without 
any  economic  or  military  merit.  The 
seaway  is  an  economically  unsound  and 
impractical  scheme.  This  country  can- 
not afford  the  huge  cost  of  it.  It  would 
never  be  self-supporting,  and  no  com- 
petent or  informed  person  hsis  ever 
thought  or  said  that  it  would  bo. 

Let  us  examine  its  economic  merits. 
The  most  effective  point  in  this  argu- 
ment, so  its  friends  feel,  is  that  it  would 
be  a  seaway. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what 
it  would  not  be.  It  would  not  be  a  sea- 
way because  of  the  insuperable  diffl- 
culties. 

Five  years  ago  I  said  on  this  very  floor. 
In  this  very  month,  that  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  be  closed  by  ice 
at  least  one- third  of  the  time.  Ice  and 
fog  would  seriously  hamper  its  use  ap- 
proximately one- half  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  as  much  an  ice  way  as  a  seaway. 
This  is  fresh  water,  and  fresh  water 
freezes  solid. 

Further,  the  project  would  be  little 
used  by  seagoing  ves.sels  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Not  only  because  of  the  ice  and 
fog  I  have  just  mentioned,  which  would 
stop  any  regular  scheduled  service,  but 
the  length  and  the  slowness  of  the  trip 
would  argue  against  it.  It  is  2,200  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.  A  series  of  locks  and 
difficult  currents  would  hamper  the 
traflQc.  A  peculiar  type  of  construction 
of  vessel  would  l>e  required.  These  and 
other  reasons  have  caused  nearly  all  the 
steamship  companies  to  state  that  thef 
would  not  use  the  seaway.  And  this, 
mind  you.  Is  to  cost  about  $2,000,000,000. 
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Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  examine  the 
military  argument.     No  top-flight  Army 
or  Navy  authority  has  given  unqualified 
approval   of   the   plan.     Certainly,    the 
project  would  be  impossible  to  defend  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability  to  modern  bomb 
attack,  and  the  locks  and  various  canals. 
Further  than  that,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pin  down  a  great  ma.ss  of  war  equip- 
ment and  personnel  in  a  futile  effort  at 
defease  of  the  area.  and.  more  than  that, 
keeping  in  mind  what  the  PYench  point 
of  view  was  psychologically  in  dependin.? 
on  its  Maginot  line,  it  would  be  a  serious 
thing,  indeed,  for  us  to  depend  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  when  its  ea3v  de- 
struction might  fatally  affect  our  de- 
fenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  in  this  session  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway,  but  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution,  and  speaking  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  great  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  find  it  necessary  once 
again  to  take  this  time  and  present  this 
argument. 


Economic  Assistance  for  Antbradte  Coal 
Fields 


"Hcane-Town"  Welcome  for  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

KON.  ALBERT  THOIKAS 

OF   TTX.K3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  U-ES 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mr.    THOMAS.    Mr.    Speaker    under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Houston  Press  of  May  29.  1350: 

"Home-Town"   Welcome   for  Faju-Xy 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  paid  out  a  nickel 
for  a  Coke  feels  as  though  he  haa  a  stake 
in  tli3  festivities  Launching  the  new  Coca- 
Cula  bottling  plant,  a  mlllion-doliar  proj- 
ect, on  Bisscnett.  For  coke  is  more  than  a 
soft  dr;nk,  it  is  a  national  institution,  the 
great  American  success  story,  which  has 
passed  beyond  our  borders  to  every  land 
under  the  sun. 

The  stupendous  success  of  coke,  which  a 
little  mere  than  60  years  ego  was  Just  a 
formula  being  mixed  in  a  test-tube  in  At- 
lanta. Is  a  symool  of  American  business  whica 
has  no  frontier  as  long  as  ingenuity  and 
Initiative  survive.  If  ihe  makers  cf  Coca- 
Cola  can  do  with  a  new  product  what  they 
have  done,  then  that  success  can  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  In  other  lines. 

Coca-Cola  Is  a  bi^  business  that  is  snail, 
one  that  Is  thoroughly  localized  and  decen- 
tralized. The  buik  of  Coa-Cola  profits  go 
to  the  citizens  of  thousanda  and  ihcusands 
of  communities  the  world  over  who  botUe 
and  distribute  it. 

There  U  little  doubt  but  what  Coca-Cola. 
Whose  export  business  Is  run  by  James  A. 
Farley,  Houston's  guest  todav,  is  a  good- 
will builder  in  all  civilized  land's.  With  such 
cloee  contact  uith  a  business  run  as  Jim 
Farley  conducts  his  e.Tport  business,  foreien 
uatlo.ns  cannot  but  help  think  well  of  things 
American. 

All  Hcuston  Joins  In  welcoming  Jim  Farley 
^•iin  Mr.  Farley  needs  no  introduction. 
Hcu'ston  Is  one  of  the  thousands  of  home 
towns  that  Jim  Farley,  the  genial  square- 
•hooter,  has  in  this  country  and  new.  that 
he  1.S  in  tue  foreign-trade  business,  in  lands 
abrocd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PEJINSYLVANU 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  program  of  bringing  aid  and  assis- 
tance to  the  distressed  economic  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  centered  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,  I  have  encountered  the 
necessity,  as  part  of  this  plan,  of  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  behalf  of  established  industrial,  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  mercctitile 
businesses  now  located  in  this  area.  I 
have  introduced,  therefore,  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  aware  of  certain  pub- 
lic contracts  to  bidders  from  areas  of 
very  substantial  labor  surplus  where 
their  bids  do  not  exceed  by  more  than  5 
percent  the  most  advantageous  bids  sub- 
mitted from  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  months  ago  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  Issued  a 
directive  to  all  Government  agencies 
bringing  to  their  attention  the  existence 
of  certain  distressed  economic  areas. 
The  President  urged  upon  these  Govern- 
ment officials  the  importance  of  their  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  mop  up  un- 
employment pools  centered  in  these 
various  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  so  happens  that  there  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  distressed 
economic  areas.  The  first  t>-pe  is  that 
known  as  the  chronic  distressed  area 
where  unemployment  is  acute  and  the 
economy  in  a  distressed  condition  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  anthracite 
coal  fiA6s  of  Pennsylvania  fall  into  this 
category  end  I  speak  at  this  time,  of 
course,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
extreme  unemplov-ment  problem  which 
exists  and  has  persisted  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Ltizerne  County,  Pa.,  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton  metropolitan 
area. 

The  second  tjix?  cf  distressed  eco- 
nomic area  is  that  resulting  from  loca- 
tion of  peculiar  industrial  problems  of 
recent  origin,  although  admittedly  seri- 
ous at  this  time.  I  have  in  mind  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  present 
problems  of  New  England. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Office  of  Domestic  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  under  the  able  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  H.  B.  McCoy,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me  and  to  the  people  of  my 
area  in  every  way  po<:sible  in  the  hope 
that  this  problem  may  be  solved.  Special 
task  forces  and  teams  x)f  specialists  from 
this  Offic?  have  met  with  committees  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre.  Wyoming  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  with  leaders 
of  the  greater  Pittston,  Hazleton.  and 
Nanticoke  areas:  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  businessmen  of  all  categories 
ways  and  means  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  of  assistance.  I 
have  attended  several  of  these  meetings 
myself  and  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
ea^erne^  and  willingness  to  cooperate 


between  the  local  business  people  and 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  been  In  touch  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  with 
all  chiefs  of  procurement  having  juris- 
diction over  such  matters  in  the  Federal 
Government  here  in  Washington  and  in 
other  field  offices  throughout  those  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  dealing  di- 
rectly with  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  received  commimicatlons  at  length 
and  in  detail  from  all  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  procurement  officers  con- 
cerned assuring  me  of  their  understand- 
ing and  realization  of  the  extreme  eco- 
nomic difficulties  existing  in  the  district 
I  represent.  I  believe  that  these  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  doing  eversrthing 
reasonable  and  possible  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances and  under  the  law  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  businessmen  in 
my  area  opportunities  of  which  they 
might  take  advantage  to  obtain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  assistance  to  put 
more  men  to  work  and  to  increase  their 
facilities,  business,  and  prcductioa. 

After  a  long  period  of  time  in  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  discussions  with 
all  the  Government  officials  concerned 
With  this  problem.  I  am  satisfied  that 
imder  the  existing  law  no  practical  aid 
can  be  rendered  to  these  areas  where 
there  exists  a  very  substantial  labor  sur- 
piiis  and  where  the  unemployment  of 
male  labor  far  exceeds  the  danger  mark 
to  the  national  and  local  economy. 

Under  the  present  system  of  awarding 
contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
ders, it  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  manu- 
facturing, industrial,  and  business  inter- 
ests in  my  area  cannot  meet  the  compe- 
tition, fierce  and  widespread,  in  the  field 
of  Government  contracts.  If  our  peo- 
ple could  meet  thio  competition  we 
would  not  be  an  economic  distressed 
area  and  we  wotild  not  have  tmemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  had  much  conversation  with 
the  Government  officials  concerned  in 
the  general  area  of  procurement  on  the 
subject  of  negotiated  bids.  I  find  there 
are  two  schools  of  thought  dealing  with 
this  matter  with  particular  reference  to 
unemploj-ment  pools  and  economic  dis- 
tressed areas. 

One  school  of  thought  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  by  using  the  method  of  nego- 
tiation of  bids  to  give  preferment  to  bid- 
ders in  these  economic  distressed  areas  it 
is  feared  such  particularized  and  dis- 
criminatory help  might  affect  adversely 
the  general  national  economy  which 
would  be  most  ill-advised  for  the  piui>06e 
only  of  aiding  a  very  limited  area. 
There  is  the  other  school  of  thought  that 
says  that  may  very  well  be.  but  the  cir- 
ctimstances  are  so  desperate  some  rea- 
sonable attempt  shoiUd  be  made  to  solve 
this  peculiar  local  problem  in  these  few 
existing  areas  by  extending  preferment, 
instead  of  restricting  the  awarding  of 
Government  proctirement  contracts  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidders  on  sealed 
bids. 

The  fact  remains  that  nothing  but  dis- 
cussion has  restilted  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  proctirement  officers 
still  operate  within  the  existing  law  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  and 
Government  contracts  are  awarded  in 
the  usual  way. 
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The  bill  I  have  introduced  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  another  sup  in  my  carefully 
plaixned  prot;ram  to  bring  aid  to  the 
chronic  distressed  areas  of  this  country 
axxi  more  particularly  to  the  Wilkcs- 
«Barre-Hftzlcton  metropolitan  area  suffer- 
ing from  acute  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment for  such  a  length  of  time  and  to 
such  a  high  degree  as  to  make  it  manda- 
tory that  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tend dirccUy.  without  delay,  every  rea- 
sonable means  of  assistance  to  this  area 
in  behalf  of  the  pcneral  national  welfare 
as  well  as  the  local  benefit. 

The  chief  industry  of  this  area  is  the 
mining  of  anthracite  coal.    I  have  intro- 
duced already  legislation  with  parucular 
reference  to  this  industry,  first,  calling 
for  the  erection  of  a  great  office  building 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Wilkes-Barre ; 
second.  calUiig  for  the  stockpihng  of  an- 
thracite coal  for  the  purpose  of  guaran- 
teeing  emplojTnent   and   production  in 
the  anthracite  coal  fields:  third,  calling 
for  the  estabhshment  of   a  $10,000,000 
fund  to  create  an  anthracite  laboratory 
I      and  extensive  research  program  for  addi- 
t.onal  uses  of  anthracite  coal:   fourth, 
for    the    Reconstruction    Finance    Cor- 
poration to  grant  a  $5,000,000  loan  to 
the  local  industrial  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  building  factories  in  the  area  in  order 
I      lo  permit  many  outside  industries  to  be 
'      established  m  the  area:  and.  fifth,  now 
this  bill  to  give  a  5  percent  advantage  on 
bids  to  bidders  from  this  area  as  con- 
trasted   to    bids    received    from    other 
areas  to  Federal  procurement  agencies 
for  the  same  purpose.    The  above-men- 
tioned legislative  program  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  additional  bills  which  I  will 
introduce  within  the  next  week  setting 
forth  a  specific  plan  of  further  aid  to  the 
chnmic  unemployed  areas  and  to  a  more 
extended     geographic     area     centered 
around  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  take  upon  myself  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  because  I  have  been  advised  by  all 
of  the  Government  officials  who  would 
know  that  no  plans  of  any  kind  exLst  at 
this  moment  to  bring  practical,  precise, 
and  specific  short-range  and  lone-range 
aid  from  the  Fideral  Government  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  people  through  these 
economic  distressed  areas  of  the  country. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  have  taken 
these  steps  after  several  years  of  long 
and  careful  study,  resea/ch  and  consulta- 
tion With  non-Government  and  Govern- 
ment experts  on  these  problems.  I  am 
offering  a  program  of  legislation  not  in- 
troduced off  the  cufT  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  mith  long  and  deliber- 
ate and  painstaking,  considerate  Judg- 
ment. Something  must  be  done  by  some- 
body quickly  so  I  have  taken  the  "bull 
by  the  horns"  and  presented  this  series 
of  bills  coastituting  a  well-planned  legis- 
lative economic  program. 

In  our  eagerness  to  be  of  assistance 
to  these  economic  distressed  areas  and 
to  provide  employment  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  unemployed  men  in  the  area 
and  in  all  of  our  discassions  and  Ideas 
to  bring  new  indasines  from  the  outride 
into  the  area,  we  must  not  ignore  and 
forb'et  the  tuany  exutling  mdtistries,  busi- 


nesses, manufacturing.  Industrial,  mer- 
cantile, and  commercial  enterprises 
which  are  now  the  backbone  of  the  econ- 
omy which  dors  exist  and  upon  which 
the  areas  now  live. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these  are 
many  and  vigorous,  long  established,  well 
managed  and  successful,  but  because  of 
the  historic  and  traditional  economic 
cancer  which  surrounds  them  they  have 
been  retarded  from  their  full  potential 
of  development  and  employment,  so  at 
this  time  some  precipe  and  specific  Fed- 
eral guidance,  aid.  and  assistance  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  feel  I  know  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  well  enoujrh  to  feel 
satisfied  that  when  this  problem  is  made 
known  to  all  the  other  areas  of  the 
Nation,  they  will  not  be  so  selfish  to 
obiect  to  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tending itself  to  aid  a  helping  hand  to 
this  area  and  these  people  who,  .since 
the  dawn  of  the  Nations  history,  have 
done  as  much  as  any  other  area  or  any 
other  people  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  national  security  and  economy. 

If  fire,  flood,  or  the  common  enemy 
visited  upon  this  area  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  know  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  businesses  and  the  sections 
of  the  Nation  from  one  end  to  the  other 
would  empty  their  hearts  and  their 
purses  to  come  to  our  aid.  And  so  I  re- 
peat. Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  problems 
are  known  to  our  fellow  Americans. 
there  need  be  no  fear  in  the  Government 
departments  that  objection  will  be  made 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
rendering  special  aid  and  assistance  to 
this  area  and  to  these  people  so  sorely 
in  need  This  is  good  business.  It  is 
good  government.  It  is  good  Ameri- 
canism. 

The  people  in  the  local  area  have  es- 
tablished their  own  industrial  fund  and 
are  raising  their  own  money  by  public 
subscription  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  and  are  doing  everything 
reasonably  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  help  them.selves.  We  are  not 
looking  for  public  assistance.  We  are 
not  looking  for  a  dole.  We  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  pair  of  permanent  Federal 
crutches.  We  are  anxious  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  in  our  own  way  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  American  tradition,  but 
just  now  we  are  in  a  touKh  spot  and  need 
a  helping  hand  over  a  few  economic  hur- 
dles until  we  can  get  on  our  feet  and 
f.t;ht  our  way  out  of  the  economic  dol- 
drums, which  we  are  anxious  and  eager 
to  do  and  in  which  success  we  have  su- 
preme confidence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  beyond  a 
rca.sonable  contradiction,  after  long  and 
repeated  conferences  with  all  responsible 
procurement  officers  and  makers  of  pol- 
icy at  all  levels  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  no  assistance  under  the 
present  and  existing  law  can  be  given  to 
the  people  of  our  area  on  bids  for  Fed- 
eral contracts  unless  some  specific  ad- 
vantage in  such  bidding  is.  by  statute, 
permitted  to  them;  predicated  solely  and 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  these  bidders 
are  from  areas  where  a  very  substantial 
labor  surplus  exists  and  where  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  this  condition 
are  cluxinic  and  as  far  as  any  existing 


program  In  the  Federal  Government  Is 
concerned.  I  am  assured  by  all  of  the 
Government  experts  concerned  with  this 
special  problem  that  this  bill,  allowing 
said  bidders  in  this  area  a  5-percent  ad- 
vantage on  bids  submitted  a.s  contrasted 
to  bids  from  other  areas,  will  bring  a 
speedy,  practical,  and  effective  solution 
to  the  problem. 


V/eek  of  Waeks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTAT1\'E3 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

previous  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 

include    an    editorial    from    the    Lake 

Charles    American    Pre.'^s.   published   in 

Lake  Charles.  La.,  on  June  11.  1950,  as 

follows: 

Week  o»  Weeks 

If  weeks  designated  for  special  purposes 
were  any  criterion,  the  7-day  period  just  be- 
ginning would  be  a  rather  busy  stretch  of 
time. 

Officially,  it's  flag  week  with  Wednesday 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-third  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  red,  white,  and  blu« 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  official  emblem  of 
the  new-born  Rppubllc.  tlien  fighting  for 
Its  existence. 

The  week  of  June  11-16  has  also  been 
designated  Engineers  Week  to  commemorate 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  war 
and  peace,  during  the  past  175  years.  In 
many  sections  of  the  Nation,  the  week  will 
also  be  the  occasion  for  honoring  some  of 
the  engineer  veterans — among  them.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  f^ld  assistant  at  Lake  Charles, 
for  his  30  years  of  service  with  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Louisiana  sweetpotato  Industry  ha« 
also  picked  this  week  to  publicize  the  multl- 
milUon  dollar  crop,  rolling  to  tJnited  States 
marketB.  by  rail  and  truck  from  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  s  yamland  In  Southwest  Loui- 
siana. 

Industry's  group  In  charge  of  promoting 
Yam  Week,  suggests  that  the  best  way  to 
pay  tritmle  to  King  Yum  Is  to  "Eat  a  Yam 
a  bay," 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  points  to  a  prcud 
history  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  when  Gen.  George 
Washington  was  authorized  to  orRsnlze  and 
equip  that  military  engineering  branch  of 
tlie  service. 

Originally  Its  duties  were  confined  largely 
to  warfare  but  since  Us  official  establishment 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1802  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  this  group  of  military  and  civiUaa 
engineers  has  undertaken  far  more  peace- 
time work  than  that  of  a  military  nature. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  phases  of 
Its  civilian  work  have  been  the  rivers  and 
harbors  and  the  flood  control  operations  car- 
ried on  In  practically  every  State  In  the 
Union — notable  In  this  section  are  the  Lake 
Charles  harbor  and  deep  water  channel  to 
the  Gulf  and  the  Intracoastal  canal  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

This  year's  Flag  Day  may  just  pofslbly  be 
the  last  on  which  a  48-sUr  8tar-Spans;led 
Banner  Is  officially  flown,  for  there  Is  still  the 
chance  Uiat  the  present  Congress  may  act 
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favorably  on  measures  to  admit  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  as  the  49th  and  50th  States.  That 
would  necessitate  adding  new  bUrs  to  the 
flag:  which  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1912  when  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  48th  State. 

But  whether  our  fiag  has  48  or  more  stars 
on  Its  blue  field.  It  always  stands  as  Amer- 
ica's proud  emblem  of  freedom— a  freedom 
piu-chased  In  blood  on  the  battlefields  of 
many  wars.  It  has  often  been  the  sole  hope 
of  freedom  from  tyranny  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple ill  almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  memory  of  all  that  the  flag  stands  for 
should  arouse  us  to  constant  vigilance  against 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  wo.ild 
lower  Old  Glory  and  raise  the  red  banner  of 
communism. 

Those  are  things  which  all  Americans 
should  think  of  this  week  fs  we  observe  the 
173d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  has  grown  from  a  circle 
of  13  stars  on  Its  blue  field  to  rows  contain- 
ing the  present  48. 
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A  Lesson  From  Lynn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  herein  the  followins 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  Boston.  Mass.,  on  Monday.  June 
12.  1950; 

A  Lesson  From  Lynn 

Lynn's  "century  of  achievement."  which 
opened  yesterday  to  mark  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  city's  Incorporation,  pro- 
vides a  reminder  of  the  difficulties  which 
*ere  met  not  only  by  that  Massachusetts 
community  but  the  whole  Nation  during  the 
century  past.  Tliose  inclined  In  these  post- 
war days  of  confusion  and  stress  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  resilience  of  the  American 
character,  might  well  pause  while  our  neigh- 
boring city  celebrates  Its  own  accomplish- 
ments, to  recall  the  hazards  encountered  and 
surmounted  during  the  span  since  1850. 

It  is  difficult  today,  without  close  explor- 
ation of  cur  history,  to  realize  how  torn  by 
passions  and  wrenched  by  feuds  this  Nation 
was  during  the  1850s;  how  hopeless  the  fu- 
ture seemed  to  many  thoughtful  citizens; 
how  deep  and  bitter  were  the  divisions  among 
the  population.  North  and  South,  the  year 
Lynn  outgrew  her  town  government  and"  set 
up  m  business  under  her  new  articles  of 
Ihcorporatlon  as  a  city. 

Abolitionism  and  antlabolltlonlsm  sollt 
lamiMcs.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
rromise  seemed  to  many  to  presage  absolute 
disaster  for  the  Union.  Lincoln,  who  was  to 
save  the  still  youthful  Republic  from  wreck, 
though  at  the  cost  of  a  desolating  Civil  V.^ar, 
wcs  still  relatively  unknov.-n.  Factions  flour- 
ished.  Europe  watched,  expecting  the  end 
or  the  American  experiment. 

Lynn's  decision  to  step  up  her  civic  ro!e 
in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  and  embark 
upon  the  path  of  city  government,  signified 
in  Its  way,  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
people  and  their  stubborn  conSdence  In 
popular  gcvernmcnt,  local  and  national.  Her 
achievement"  thus  began  simultaneously 
^ith  her  forward  march  into  the  now  cen- 
tury. She  is  surely  entitled  to  rejoice  in 
her  accompiishmtuts  this  »cck. 


Corporate  Expenditures  To  Influence 
Public  Opiaion  and  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VTS 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  concerning  a 
recent  request  made  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobby  inij  Activities  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman. 
Cur  committee  has  been  quietly  going 
pbout  its  assigned  tasks  since  last  falf. 
One  of  our  most  effective  means  of  ob- 
taining information  has  been  by  ques- 
tionnaire letters.  We  have  successfully 
sent  letters  requesting  information  to 
the  following  groups: 

First.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
Members  of  Congress, 

Second,  One  hundred  and  sixty  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press. 

Third.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
writers,  political  scientists,  and  other 
specialists  in  the  field  of  political  sci- 
ence and  pressure  politics. 

Fourth.  Two  thousand  one  hundred 
national  associations. 

Recently  we  sent  a  request  letter  to 
163  business  corporations  asking  for  in- 
formation about  their  expenditures  hav- 
ing legislative  significance.  We  asked 
about  trips  to  and  from  Washington, 
maintenance  of  Washington  offices,  ad- 
vertising on  matters  having  legislative 
significance,  money  spent  for  printed 
or  duplicated  matter  dealing  with  legis- 
lative matters  and  any  other  expendi- 
tures made  to  influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
early  returns  on  this  questionnaire  have 
been  good.  Most  business  organizations 
knew  what  we  wanted  and  were  willing 
to  give  it  to  us.  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  comments  from  the  early  replies  of 
some  of  those  who  indicated  they  knew 
what  the  committee  wanted,  and  were 
willing  to  give  us  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc.  replied: 

We  will  be  pleased  to  collect  and  submit 
th2  Information  requested. 

Alfred  Kohlberg.  Inc..  replied: 

The  Information  for  which  you  ask  Is  be- 
ing prepared  and  will  be  submitted  prior  to 
June  15, 

Mr,  Kohlberg  has  already  furnished  the 
committee  with  a  voluminous  reply  which 
appears  to  be  a  thorough  answer. 

Erie  Railroad  Co.  replied: 

Erie  Railroad  Co.  will  te  glad  to  comply 
with  the  committee's  request. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.  replied: 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  information 
requested  and  hope  to  be  In  a  position  to 
send  it  to  you  not  later  than  June  15. 

R.  J.  Rej-nolds  Tobacco  Co.  replied: 

As  we  understand  It.  your  committee  la 
making  a  study  of  actU-ttles  intended  to  In- 
fluence, encourage,  promote,  or  retard  legis- 


lation by  Congress,  and,  consequently,  It  U 
our   assumption    that   the    Information    you 
request  is  intended  to  be  limited  along  these 
lines.     We  are  assuming,  therefore,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  supply  Information 
concerning   such    things    as    trips    made    to 
Washington    by   our    officials,    attorneys,    or 
Others  pertaining  to  routine  business  han- 
dled with  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  oth- 
ers.   We  assume  also  that  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  Information  relative  to  our  main- 
taining a  sales  office  In  Washington  or  the 
expenses    of    sales    representatives    making 
trips    lo    Washington.      The    company    has 
made  a  number  of  gifts  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions, such  as  community  chests,  hospi- 
tals. YMCA,  American  Red  Cross,  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  March  of  Dimes,  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  others.     It  is  our  assumption 
that  your  inquiry  is  not  Intended  to  cover 
such  items. 

Wherever  inquiries  arose  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  questionnaire,  they  were 
clarified  by  telephone  and  personal  con- 
tact with  staff  members.  In  order  that 
all  corporations  who  received  the  letter 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  informa- 
tion given  to  those  who  were  in  doubt.  I 
directed  that  a  second  letter  be  sent  to 
the  original  166  corporations.  That  let- 
ter reads  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unpted  Statfs. 
House  Select  Committee  oif 
LoBBTiNc  Activities, 
Ju?ie  10,  1950. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  my  letter 
dated  May  31.  1950,  requesting  certain  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities, 
the  following  points  should  be  observed  in 
clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  letter: 

(a)  Travel  expenses:  This  Item  is  not  In- 
tended to  cover  expenses  of  trips  to  Wash- 
ington made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
ducting sales  or  other  business  operations, 
nor  Is  it  intended  to  cover  trips  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  nonlegislatlve  matters  be- 
fore departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Washington  office:  This  Item  likewise 
is  not  Intended  to  cover  costs  of  a  Washing- 
ton office  maintained  solely  for  sales  or  other 
regular  business  operations,  or  for  handling 
nonlegislatlve  matters  before  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

(c)  Printed  or  duplicated  matter:  This  Item 
does  not  relate  to  material  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  existing  statutes  which  la 
distributed  to  supervisory  employees.  Ex- 
penditures, however,  for  duplicated  or  printed 
matter  having  legislative  significance  should 
not  be  limited  to  payments  to  the  eight  or- 
ganizations enumerated  in  my  letter  of  May 
31,  1950.  but  should  include  payment  to 
any  other  organizations  which  prepare  or 
distribute  literature  on  issues  having  legis- 
lative significance. 

(d)  Advertising:  This  item,  of  course,  does 
not  relate  to  ordinary  business  advertising, 
but  to  Institutional  or  other  advertising 
dealing  with  public  issues  having  legislative 
significance. 

(e)  Contributions:  This  item  does  not  re- 
late to  contributions  to  c'aarltable  or  elee- 
mosynary institutions. 

If  your  company  has  any  special  problems 
with  respect  to  my  letter  of  May  31.  1950, 
that  are  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  points. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  help  resolve  them  in  a 
way  that  will  provide  the  relevant  facta 
for  the  committee's  study  without  unreason- 
ably biirdening  the  respondents. 

In  some  cases.  I  appreciate  that  additional 
time  may  be  required  to  complete  the  prep- 
aration of   information  requested.     I   trust 
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that  some  sections,  however,  can  be  nirplted 
by  June  15.  19iO.  and  that  the  balance  may 
tm  supplied  by  June  30.  1950. 
Yours  very  truly. 

pEAN-K  Bci  hanak.  Chairman. 

The  cooperation  of  tlu.so  corporations 
lu  the  phase  of  our  work  will  assist  us 
materially  in  our  eflorls  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  Lobbying  Act. 


Settlement  of  World  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rioRiDA 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

TucsddV,  June  13.  1950 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  FiOrida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  at  the  University  of  Tampa, 
in  Florida.  I  heard  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras, 
formerly  president  of  Columbia,  and  now 
Secretary  Gcneial  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  make  a  speech  on 
the  settlement  of  world  problems.  I  take 
pleasure  in  having  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  following  interesting  excerpts  from 
Dr.  Lleras'  thought-provoking  address: 

Every    day.    both    In    this    country    and 
abroad,  we  hear  It  said  that  the  United  States 
lacks    experience    In    international    affairs, 
lacks  a  definite  foreign  poUcy  and  good  Judg- 
nient    In   the    managen\ent   of    its   relations 
with  other  countries.    The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  In  that  section  of  the  world  in  which 
the  United  States  has  had  occasion  to  work 
out  its  International  course  over  the  longest 
period  of  time  and  under  normal  conditions. 
It  has  produced  a  genuine  masterpiece.     In 
Its  Inter-Amerlcan  dealings  are  to  be  found 
intelligence  and  elasticity,  self-control  and 
tact,  and  the  courage  to  promote  gre.»t  Ideals 
without   fear  of  the  consequences — because 
the  difficult  thing  for  a  great  power  to  do  la 
to  refrain  from  using  Its  strength,  substitut- 
ing reason  for  force,  without  forfeiting  lU 
prestige.     The  Inter- American  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  only  has  provoked  no  re- 
sistance, but  it  ha.s  been  accepted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  other  nations      It  has  been 
worked    out   In    close   cooperation   with   the 
20  other  states  that  are  members  of  our  Or- 
ganization, and  If  the  rest  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  really  want  m  know  what  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  they  need  only  examine  the  commit- 
ments this  Nation  has  made  in  the  Organiza- 
tion  of    American    States   and    Us    behavior 
since  1983  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
e%-ery  development  can  vitally  affect  its  own 
Interests  and  Us  own  security. 

Tills  policy  has  not  been  arrived  at  over- 
night, and  It  has  not  always  been  In  effect. 
Ir  Is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  the  final 
result  of  a  cturagi^ous  rectification.  It  Is  not 
usual  for  the  world  s  great  powers  to  correct 
their  conduct,  nor  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  That  l3  why  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can policy  of  the  United  States  dese-ves  such 
hljZh  praise  In  its  early  days  the  Intercourse 
between  this  country  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  started  out  very  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  any  strong 
state  toward  weaker  nclghtx)rs — the  use  of 
mUltary  force,  ruthless  territorial  e.fpanslon. 
armed  Intervention,  economic  penetration, 
diplomatic  press\ire.  One  section  of  public 
opinion  here  applauded  these  tactics  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  could  be  construed  as  a 
•Igu  that  the  Nation  had  reached  the  statu* 
of  a  world  power.  Those  were  the  days  of 
manifest  destiny.  At  that  time  all  the  na- 
Xtaoa  ot  Europe  dreamed  of  empire,  and  In 


the  United  States  there  were  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  natural  limits  of  lU  empire 
should,  for  the  moment,  t)e  the  two  great 
ocean?  and  the  two  poles. 

Of  course,  from  such  a  point  of  view  the 
lnn>erlaUstlc  exploits  of  this  country  were 
very  successful.  All  the  more  credit  Is  due, 
therefore,  to  the  reaction  In  American  public 
oiUnion  that  put  an  end  to  them.  This  Is 
why  today  we  are  not  witnessing  the  liquida- 
tion of  one  more  empire,  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  United  States  has  20  sincere 
friends  In  the  world  who  feel  a  sen-se  of 
political  solidarity  with  this  Nation.  It  is 
thereby  relieved  of  continental  cares  at  a 
time  when  it  must  conserve  its  energies  to 
decide  its  own  fate  as  well  as  that  of  the 
world  at  large  In  these  critical  times. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  the  United 
States  In  any  ty  .>  of  cold  war  resides   In 
the  very  thing  that  the  skeptical  and  the 
tlniid  regard  as  Its  greatest  weakness:    the 
fact  that  its  International  course  cannot  be 
arrived  at  through  scheming.  Is  not  the  fruit 
of    secret    understandings    between    experts, 
but  Is  molded  openly,  haphazardly,  In  public 
places,  with  millions  of  men  taking  part  who 
consider  that  they  all  have  a  right  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  course  to  tie  followed 
by  their  country.    Tlie  weakness  of  a  democ- 
racy  may   appear   to    be    very    great   in   the 
face  of  Its  enemies  that  are  able  to  silently 
plan   their  strokes,  strategems,   maneuvers, 
and  war.  without  consulting  anything  but 
their    physical    ability    to    carry    out    their 
schemes.     But  that  has  been  the  way  of  all 
tyrants  in  the  domestic  order,  and  yet  they 
have   never   succeeded   In   prolonging   their 
pereonal  domination  or  In  perpetuating  their 
systems   after    popular    distrust    had    grown 
strong  and  the  underdogs  had  a  chance  to 
learn  how  many  they  were.     The  cold  war. 
and  world  war  III  If  It  should  come  some 
day.  will  be  won  In  the  end  by  that  nation 
or   group   of    nations   that   can   Inspire    the 
greatest   amount   of   confidence   among   the 
greatest   number  of   men,  and   we  know  of 
only  one  system  that  has^constlstently  suc- 
ceeded In  so  doing :  democracy. 

Why  is  this?  Let  us  select  any  country 
In  the  American  family  of  nations,  say  the 
smallest  and  weakest  of  them  all.  Let  us 
suppose  that  Its  territorial  Integrity  and 
Independence  are  threatened  by  the  United 
States.  It  appeals  to  the  Organization  of 
American  Slates  for  help,  invoking  the 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  the  other  nine- 
teen nations  of  America  will  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  to  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  had  violated  the  rules  and 
cbligations  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Intercourse, 
as  would  almost  certainly  occur.  It  Is  obvl- 
oti.s  that  In  such  a  case  no  physical  sanctions 
would  avail  to  check  the  aggressor.  But  have 
you  con.'.idered  what  would  be  the  reaction 
of  United  States  public  opinion  In  such  an 
event?  Can  you  conceive  of  the  United 
States  Government  undertaking  such  a  risky 
adventure;  or  any  administration  Insisting 
on  such  a  course  against  the  will  of  the 
people? 

Every  land  knows  that  In  dealing  with  a 
democracy  it  need  have  no  fear  of  aggression, 
nor  of  unpleasant  surprises.  That  is  why  a 
system  like  the  Jnter-Amerlcan  has  such 
irresistible  appeal,  and  If  a  similar  one  were 
adopted  •for  the  entire  world,  public  opinion 
everywhere  would  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  sybtem  that  guarantees  freedom 
from  fear. 

There  la  one  more  characteristic  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  that  we  do  not  find  in 
like  decree  in  any  other  international  policy. 
That  Is  the  principle  of  nonintervention  that 
I  have  already  mentioned.  In  my  opinion 
the  evolution  of  International  life  will  be 
retarded  until  this  principle  U  adopted  for 
the  entire  world  and  followed  faithfully,  a* 
in  the  Americas.  The  nations  cannot  be  won 
over  by  merely  offering  them  peace  and  se- 
curity,   for   this   can   be   promised   by    any 


power  with  the  physical  might  to  guarantee 
an  alliance  of  the  traditional  and  well- 
known  sort,  like  the  protectorate.  Many  na- 
tions have  preferred  and  continue  to  prefer 
insecurity  to  the  protectorate. 

What  would  induce  all  the  nations  to  give 
their   sincere   support   to   the   International 
organizations  would  be  an  effective  guaranty 
that  no  state  or  group  of  states  would  Inter- 
fere in  thp'.r  domestic  affairs.    But  this  as- 
surance, unfortunately,  cannot  be  given  as 
long  as  the  veto  is  granted  precisely  to  those 
powers  that  are  In  the  position  to  Interfere. 
On   the    contrary,   the   veto   is   a   powerful 
weapon  for  Intervention,  a  weapon  that  is 
superior  to  the  military  pressure  of  former 
days,  because  It  is  less  dramatic  and  spectac- 
ular.    Around  each  nation  enjoying  the  veto 
Is  formed  a  sphere  of  Influence  that  will  In- 
evitably attract  other  states  wishing  to  share 
in  that  International  advantage,  even  at  the 
expense    of    their    Independence.     Fxirther- 
more.  collective  International  action  against 
an    act    of    intervention    on    the    part    of    a 
nation  armed  with  the  veto  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question.     The  American  States,  In- 
cluding   of    course    the    United    States,    can 
offer  the  world  as  their  greatest  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  the  example  of 
a  hemisphere  from  which  intervention  has 
been  abolished,  both  In  theory  and  In  prac- 
tice.    The   totalitarian   states   are   Interven- 
tionist by  definition,  by  their  very  nature. 
They  can  only  conceive  of  their  own  type  of 
world,  and  they  sincerely  believe  that  they 
must   Incorporate  other  nations   Into  their 
ssytem.  whose  final  perfection  will  be  reached 
when  It  embraces  the  entire  world. 

The  United  States  can  well  declare,  with 
the  corroboration  of  20  weaker  nations  loy- 
ally allied  to  it  In  an  efficient  International 
organization,  that  It  is  the  practical  cham- 
pion of  the  principle  of  nonintervention,  and 
It  can  invite  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the 
world  to  look  upon  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem and  decide  whether  they  would  not  pre- 
fer something  similar  rather  than  that  omi- 
nous liberation  that  has  fallen  to  their  lot. 
In  describing  the  organization  of  which  I 
happen  at  present  to  be  secretary  general,  I 
should  Just  like  to  say  that  If  we  wanted  to 
produce  an  uncontrollably  strong  upsurge  of 
feeling  beyond  those  silent  frontli^rs  where 
all  hope  seems  lost,  we  could  not  select  a 
better  or  more  legitimate  spur  than  the 
transmission  by  the  Voice  of  Amerloa  to  each 
of  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain  of 
the  discussions  held  In  the  sessions  of  our 
assemblies,  where  the  21  nations  of  the  New 
World  honestly  practice  international  de- 
mocracy. 


Printing   of   Basinesi  Envelopes   by  the 
Post  Office  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^'ATI\'E3 

Tuesdoif.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Post- 
master General,  who  has  recently  seen 
fit  to  curtail  the  delivery  of  mail 
throughout  tliis  country  on  a  pretext  of 
economy,  is  allowing  a  subsid/  to  exist 
within  his  own  Department  in  ihe  print- 
ing of  envelopes. 

Many  business  firms  In  our  cotmtry 
are  taking  advantage  of  thl5  Govern- 
ment service  In  the  printing  of  business 
envelopes.  The  cost  of  th:se  envelopes 
and  the  printing  of  the  same  l.  partially 
l>orne  by  the  taxpcyer. 
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For  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Po.-it  CCi.''e  Department  should  print  and 
sell  envelopes  to  the  general  public  at  a 
loss  to  the  Depariment  and  the  tax- 
p;i.yer.  This  country  is  sufficiently  sup- 
plied wiih  fine  men  and  women  v.'ho  are 
in  the  printing  business,  and  a  portion 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  the 
printir.'j  of  Iett?iheads  and  envelopes. 
Now  we  ."^e?  that  the  United  States  Pc  t 
Office  Dep::rtment  is  taking  a  part  of 
this  job  r.way  from  the  printer,  the 
printing  of  envelopi's,  and  yet  this  same 
printer,  as  a  taxpayer,  is  forced  to  p"y 
his  .^h?rp  of  the  tax  to  h"!p  pay  for  the 
Post  Orace  deficit  that  is  partially 
brought  on  by  the  cost  of  printing  en- 
vc lope's  for  his  neiciiboring  businessman. 

It  is  my  viow  that  the  Postmaster 
General  .<;honid  correct  ths  evil  and  at 
once.  The  Department  .'^hou'd  deliver 
the  m^il  r.nd  let  the  printers  do  the 
printing. 


Freedom  of  the  Printin?  Pre;8 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  June  10.  1950. 
Issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  makes 
clear  that  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  includes 
the  printing  press: 

Freedom  of  the  Printing  Press 

The  first  amendment  to  the  tJnited  States 
Constitution  g  =  'aranteed  a  free  press. 

In  the  language  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  "press"  referred  to  the  mechanical 
device — then  the  "hand  press" — which  placed 
the  Ink  impressions  on  paper.  The  first 
amendment  wcs  a  guaranty  to  the  people  to 
be  able  to  own  and  use  a  press  without  gov- 
ernmental Interference. 

Since  then,  through  common  usage,  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  most  people  has  been 
transferred  to  our  newspapers,  bocks,  and 
magazines — the  product  Instead  of  the  ma- 
chine. Actually,  the  guaranty  still  applies 
to  the  physical  equipment — the  printir^ 
press — and  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
courts  have  ever  said  otherwise. 

Now,  a  congressional  committee  investi- 
gating lobbying  is  seeking  to  force  users 
of  the  printing,-  press  to  divulge  information 
en  the  amount  of  money  spent  r.nd  received, 
what  press  was  used,  who  bought  the  bocks, 
etc.  Such  data  Is  not  only  being  asked  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment but  from  166  business  corporations. 
Tlie  latter  Inquiry  1.3  directed  at  those  who 
have  run  copy  dealing  with  public  issues 
which  miiht  be  the  subject  of  Federal  leg- 
Iflatlve  action. 

Every  Issue  of  every  newspaper  and  prac- 
tically every  magazine  carries  editorials 
dealing  with  public  issues  which  might  be 
the  subject  of  Federal  legislative  action. 
The  committee  might  well  ask  those  publi- 
cations who  their  subscribers  and  their  ad- 
vertisers are.    The  issue  Is  the  same. 

Tlie  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment has  availed  Itself  of  the  right  to 
use  a  printing  press  to  print  books  on  issues 
confronting  the  people  Just  as  other  groups 
have  done  In  the  century  and  a  half  of  our 
existence  as  a  Nation.  The  166  corporations, 
and  many  Individuals,  have   availed  them- 


selves of  the  right  to  hire  the  use  cf  a  press 
and  the  services  of  someone  else  to  print  and 
distribute  their  views. 

The  current  Investigation  of  the  House 
committee  is  an  Invasion  of  the  guaranteed 
right  of  the  American  people  to  own,  hire, 
or  use  a  printing  press  without  Interference. 


American  Famiiy  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cf 

KON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?lTATIVEg 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
made  at  a  communion  breakfast  at  St. 
Anselni/s  Church.  Swissvale,  Pa.,  on  June 
11, 1250: 

The  basis  of  our  way  of  life  Is  the  family. 
Many  who  talk  about  democracy  restrict 
their  thoughts  to  individual  freedom.  And 
while  I  am  agreed  that  the  liberty  cf  the  in- 
dividual Is  an  erscntial  factor  in  setting  off 
our  way  of  life  from  totalitarian  living,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  de  ermining  factor,  whether 
we  shall  remain  democratic  or  fall  prey  to 
totalitarianism,  will  be  the  status  of  Amer- 
ican family  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  family  as  the  unit 
we  are  all  concerned  wiih  when  we  make 
bacic  political  and  economic  decisions.  For 
I  know  that  If  everything  is  all  right  with 
the  American  family.  I  need  not  have  much 
concern  with  the  future  welfare  of  our  great 
Nation.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  hierarchy  that  the 
family  Is  a  divine  institution.  Attacks  upon 
the  family  will  prove  disastrous.  Attempts 
to  weaken  Individual  loyalty  toward  It  will 
eventually  destroy  us. 

None  of  us  is  a  creature  of  the  State.  Nor 
are  any  of  us  lone  wolves  in  the  sense  that 
we  act  naturally  for  Individual  selfish  ends. 
We  struggle  within  the  most  complex  eco- 
nomic marketplace  ever  known  to  mankind 
to  provide  our  families  with  the  essentials 
of  life.  And  we  are  happiest  when  we  knew 
that  our  families  are  content,  secure,  and 
healthy. 

All  cf  our  tastes,  attitudes,  and  personali- 
ties are  molded  by  our  family  life.  Tliere 
are  some  who  speak  of  governments  dictat- 
ing to  citizens,  but  this  Is  not  possible  where 
family  life  Is  stable  and  strong. 

How  important  Is  family  life  in  determin- 
ing our  tastes,  temperaments,  attitudes,  and 
personalities?  Home.  Who  knows  any  other 
word  £0  filled  with  warmth  and  joy?  Our 
formative  years  we  spend  in  the  bosom  of  our 
family.  Family  lire  is  the  child  s  world,  and 
ever  throughout  his  adolescence  the  youth 
returns  to  it  as  the  anchor  of  his  existence. 
Would  anyone  question  what  has  been  most 
responsible  in  m.olding  the  j-outh  as  he  standa 
on  the  threshold  of  maturity? 

And  what  does  family  life  mean  to  mothers 
and  fathers?  Family  life  gives  dignity  and 
peace  and  security  to  the  mother.  It  exer- 
cises an  ennobling  and  steadying  Influence 
upon  the  father.  In  both  mother  and  father 
It  establishes  and  develops  a  real  sense  of 
responsibility  and  fosters  their  growth  In 
Belflessuess.  sacrifice,  and  patience. 

The  true  strength  of  a  government  Is  the 
stability  of  family  life  within  its  boundaries. 
The  family  Is  the  social  cell.  The  family 
produces  the  citizen.  While  school  Is  a 
strong  aid  to  the  home,  good  citizens  must 
first  be  good  persons.  Virtue  is  the  basis  of 
good  citizenship  and  virtue  Is  best  developed 


In  a  good  home.  No  nation  can  be  greater 
than  its  families.  A  nation  with  weak  fam- 
ily ties  is  a  weak  nation;  a  nation  with  poor 
families,  families  with  little  hope,  or  disin- 
tegrated famUy  life  will  fall  easy  prey  to  the 
false  promises  of  communism.  The  best  bul- 
wark against  communism  is  a  nation  with 
strong  and  healthy  family  ties. 

The  requisites  for  stabie  and  healthy  fam- 
ily life  are  these:  (1)  There  must  be  per- 
manence in  its  establishment  and  prospects; 
(2)  it  must  be  free  from  unwarranted  Inter- 
vention; (3)  It  must  have  economic  security; 
(4 1  it  must  be  religious. 

I  mention  these  becatue  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  concern  with  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton Is  guided  by  these  principles.  I  ask 
myself:  Will  this  bill  weaken  or  strengthen 
family  life?  And  you  would  be  surprised 
how  much  more  satisfaction  I  derive  from 
making  decisions  on  this  basis  than  do  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  struggle  with  a  com- 
plicated set  of  unknowns  every  time  a  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

My  concein  is  to  make  family  life  stronger. 
And  I  must  admit  that  there  are  many  dupes 
of  the  Communists  today  who  believe  they 
are  operating  in  the  best  Interest  of  their 
country  by  weakening  family  life  or  by  keep- 
ing it  down  to  a  low  level  of  existence. 

For  example.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  large-scale 
housing  program.  How  else  can  we  have 
large  families  If  housing  Is  scarce?  How  can 
we  have  happy  families  if  children  must  be 
raised  In  crowded  tenements  amid  disease 
and  squalor? 

I  have  fought  hard  for  extending  and  in- 
creasing the  benefits  of  our  Social  Sacurlty 
program.  Can  we  have  a  healthy  and  stable 
family  life  If  the  breadwinner  is  constantly 
wracked  with  worry  about  his  Job.  Children 
derive  their  sense  of  security  or  Insecurity 
from  their  parents.  What  chance  do  they 
have  for  peace  of  mind  or  peace  of  soul  it 
parents  are  tense  with  economic  worries? 

I  favor  broadening  and  Increasing  old-age 
benefits.  For  I  believe  that  our  older  citizens 
who  have  raised  their  families  and  have  sent 
them  forth  into  the  world  to  repeat  their 
Job  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  spend 
their  remaining  years  In  dignity. 

I  am  for  all  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  family  Institution.  If  I 
thought  otherwise  I  would  have  no  political 
foe  lis. 

Politics  has  meaning  only  as  It  benefits  otir 
citizens.  Politics  as  a  game  of  personal  power 
and  selfish  personal  considerations  Is  like  a 
mechanical  heart.  It  may  keep  our  political 
body  running  for  a  while,  bvt  in  the  end 
it  will  fail  us. 

Only  by  retaining  our  political  focus  on  • 
family  life  will  we  be  providing  an  unfailing 
Eipport  for  the  vitues  which  safeguard  the 
home  and  give  nobility  to  the  Nation. 


Doom's  Been  Eating:  Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  stress  too  often  the 
contrast  between  the  terrible  verbal  por- 
traits of  the  prophets  of  economic  doom 
in  this  Nation  and  our  present  and  grow- 
ing state  of  prosperity.  This  editorial 
from  the  Jime  10  issue  of  the  distin- 
guished independent  newspaper,  the 
Milwaukee   Journal,   cites   the   case   of 
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Tom  GIrdU-r  effectively.  With  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  attach  the  editorial: 

Doom's  Been  Eating  Welz. 

Tom  M.  Glrdlrr.  l"he  ttecl  magnnta  who 
preached  doom  and  perdition  and  the  lo«» 
of  American  liberties  back  In  the  1930s,  s{M>k« 
out  again  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
trollers" Inrtltute  of  America. 

America.  If  you  haven't  guessed  It.  Is  itlll 
rushing  headlong  down  the  path  of  lost  op- 
pvirtunltlea  and  lost  freedom,  according  to 
Mr.  Gl.'dler  State  socialism  \s  closing  the 
black  curtain  of  the  dark  ages  over  the  land 
that  once  promised  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  Grass  Is  covering  the  streets  and  tyranny 
stalks  the  highways.  Opportunity  is  lost. 
Freedom  Is  a  mockery. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  took  a  look 
at  the  "good  old  days'  that  Mr.  Glrdler  yearna 
for  and  the  "dark  ages"  that  he  deplores. 
When  Mr.  Olrdler  took  over  the  Republic 
Steel  chairmanship  In  1929,  the  entire  steel 
Industry  was  proQudng  56.443.472  tons. 
Total  manufacturing  Income  was  •5.632.000,- 
000  In  the  last  year  of  the  era.  1932. 

Then  came  the  decade  of  decadence  In 
which  liberty  and  opportunity  allegedly  flew 
the  coop.  At  the  end  of  the  deluge.  In  1943. 
•teel  produced  88  640,740  tons.  Manufactur- 
ing income  was  $68,217,000,000.  Steel  Income 
alone  reached  »«. 663 ,000. 000 — or  $3,021,000,- 
000  more  than  all  Industry  grossed  In  the 
last  year  of  liberty,  1932. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  corporation  dividends 
of  •6.495,000.000  In  1949  were  •863,000.000 
more  than  total  manufacturing  income  of 
the  year  when  freedom  allegedly  died. 

Somebody  sneaked  opportunity  In  there 
somewhere.  Or  maybe  it's  Just  that  Mr. 
Glrdler  has  been  too  busy  making  money 
for  Republic  Steel  to  notice  what's  been 
going  on  or  to  revise  that  speech  of  doom 
be  first  started  giving  almost  20  years  ago. 


ISiraclc  in  tlic  TUrty-tcTeotli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  miracle  has  come  to  pass  in 
the  Thirty-seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

For  the  first  time  since  your  Congress- 
man took  ofQce  in  1939.  a  courageous 
newspaper  editor  has  taken  his  life  in 
his  hands  and  dared  speak  a  word  of 
praise  for  Edwin  Arthtjr  Hall. 

This  marked  man  is  the  editor  of  the 
Chenango  American  and  has  braved  the 
wrath  of  20  printers'  devils  for  writing 
a  complimentary  editorial  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

Prom  now  on  his  name  is  mud  so  far 
as  the  hate-HAU.  journalistic  fraternity 
Is  concerned.  But  he  has  broken  the 
Ice.  and  for  such  heroism  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  patriot. 

It  takes  real  fortitude  to  brook  the 
condemnation  of  the  mighty  newspaper 
dictatorship  In  Broome.  Chenango,  and 
Madison  Counties,  bound  together  as  it 
is  for  the  common  purpose  of  smearing 
cut  of  office  the  representative  of  th« 
people. 

The  Chenango  American  Is  not  a  large 
publication,  but  this  congressional  dis- 


trict should  thank  Its  stars  that  an  edi- 
tor with  as  fair  and  brave  an  attitude  as 
Mr.  Oscar  Swensons  exi.sts. 

His  shining  example  of  free  American 
editorial  comment  makes  one  take  heart 
when  one  considers  the  Jungle  of  Jargon 
and  the  maze  of  metaphor.s  which  the 
anti-Hall  fourth  estate  is  handing  any 
American  who  now  and  then  is  fcarle.ss 
enouKh  to  express  him.self  In  my  behalf. 

The  Chenango  American  Is  a  great 
American  newspaper.  Pity  it  is  that 
such  strength  of  purpo.<^e  this  gallant 
weekly  possesses  cannot  be  magnified  a 
hundredfold  to  counteract  the  vicious- 
ne.ss  and  destruction  being  wreaked  upon 
constitutional  government  in  our  section 
by  the  smug  tyrants  in  the  Triple  Cities 
and  their  Oneida  satellite  who  daily 
heave  gooey  job.s  of  printers'  Ink  at  the 
duly  elected,  making  him  the  target  of 
the  greatest  smear  campaign  in  history. 

In  order  to  show  freedom-loving 
Americans  over  the  country  as  well  as  at 
home  that  fair  editorial  appraisal  still 
asserts  itself  up  our  way.  albeit  seldom. 
I  ask  permission  to  in.sert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chenango  American: 

[From  the  Chenango  American  of  Thursday, 
May  25,  1950] 

Congressman   Hall   Does   It   Again 

You  have  to  hand  It  to  Mr.  Hall.  He  geta 
things  done  for  the  home  folks. 

Our  rip  city  Journalistic  cousin  (the  Bing- 
ham ton  Press)  speaks  of  Mr.  Hall  In  a  de- 
risive manner,  labeling  him  as  "a  mere 
errand  boy." 

Not  having  a  finger  In  any  political  pie, 
and  being  Just  one  of  the  home  folks,  we  are 
grateful  for  having  an  errand  boy  In  Con- 
gress who  Is  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  help 
the  small  guy. 

It  Is  a  source  of  comfort  and  pride  to  know 
that  our  Representative  from  this  district  is 
not  carried  away  with  bigness  to  tiie  point 
be  forgets  the  little  people's  problems. 


What  Do  Yoa  Know  About  the  American 
Flag? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

''  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  timely  editorial 
What  Do  you  Know  About  the  American 
Flag?  that  appeared  in  the  June  13, 1950. 
issue  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  : 

What  Do  You  Know  About  thk  American 
Flag? 

Tomorrow  Is  Flag  Day.  In  Pennsylvania, 
It  Is  a  legal  holiday,  elsewhere  Just  an  In- 
fta-mally  noted  occasion  for  people  to  show 
the  colors  and  maybe  take  out  a  moment 
to  think  about  the  Idea  it  symbolizes.  For 
proceedings  In  the  District,  see  below  In  thla 
•iUtorlal. 

THX  WORDS  IN  TBI  PUEDCS 

What  do  you  know  about  the  flag?  Do 
you  know  bow  It  originated,  how  to  display 
It  properly?  Could  you  say  the  whole  Pledge 
to  the  Flag  out  loud  by  yourself,  IX  you  had 
to? 


Here  Is  that  pledpe  and  It  Is  worth  not 
only  memorizing,  but  If  you  th.nk  about 
what  It  says,  you  cannot  help  being  re- 
warded: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flig  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  lo  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands:  one  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Tliat  pledpe,  like  the  tJnlted  States  of 
America.  Itself,  started  out  In  an  obscure 
way.  But  as  the  United  States  cf  America 
today  is  a  nation  that  must  be  considered 
In  the  calculations  of  all  the  peof  le  on  this 
earth,  so  also  Is  the  pledge  to  tl.e  flag  re- 
peatPd  thousands  of  times  every  da-  all  across 
our  Nation.  It  has  a  mighty  me  mlng  and 
significance. 

How  did  the  pledge  start?  One  FrancU 
Bellamy  on  the  editorial  staff  of  -he  Youth 
Companion,  In  Boston,  wrote  It  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day  back  In  1892.  It 
caught  on  gradually  with  the  who  e  country. 

School  children  learn  It.  Lunc'ieon  clubs 
open  their  meetings  with  It.  CI-  Ic  organi- 
zations make  It  a  formal  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Fraternal  societies  mako  It  a  bind- 
ing part  of  their  rituals. 

It  Is  simple  and  short,  but  It  ccncentratea 
within  It  enough  distilled  power  and  dedica- 
tion to  keep  any  Americans  life  on  a  true 
course,  If  he  will  but  think  of  what  It  says, 
as  he  repeats  the  words. 

The  American  colonies  In  revolt  against 
Britain  never  had  a  flag  In  common,  when 
they  started  out  together.  Some  tay  the  first 
flag  to  come  close  to  our  present  design  was 
raised  by  John  Paul  Jones  from  his  ship,  Al- 
fred, on  December  8,  1775. 

WHO  MADE  rr  riRSTT 

General  Washington  displayed  this  same 
flag  a  month  later,  and  somewhere  In  and 
around  there  grew  the  legend  of  Betsy  Ross 
using  Washington's  pencil  sketch  for  Old 
Glory,  with  stars  and  stripes. 

Others  argue  that  Francis  Hcpklnson,  « 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Incependence. 
and  designer  of  coins  and  paper  money  for 
the  fledgling  Nation,  was  the  actual  drafts- 
man. 

However  that  may  be,  Congre&s  enacted  a      / 
law  on  June  14,  1777: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Hag  of  th*-  13  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  whlt<'  on  a  blue 
field." 

It  Is  In  memory  of  that  resolution  that  Flag 
Day  Is  held  every  year.  The  exercises  here 
In  Washington  will  be  In  the  Sylvan  Theater 
at  3  o'clock  featuring  music  by  bands  and 
a  chorus. 

Government  employees.  In  the  discretion 
of  their  office  chiefs,  will  be  allowed  time  oft 
to  attend  without  being  charged  f  3r  It.  Many 
private  companies  follow  the  san  e  rule. 

Things  you  should  know  about  showing 
and  handling  the  flag  are  all  st  t  forth  la 
Public  Law  No.  829,  approved  June  22,  1942, 
and  are  too  many  to  repeat  htre  In  full. 
But  certain  of  the  points  everybody  should 
know  and  remember,  in  handling  the  flag 
at  all. 

RULES  rOR  THE  FLAG 

The  time  for  showing  the  flag  1 1  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  except  on  specltl  occasions 
when  It  Is  appropriately  a  pait  of  some 
public  ceremony  after  dark. 

It  should  always  be  hoisted  jrlskly  and 
lowered  ceremoniously,  never  an;  hesitation 
or  halting  of  Its  movement. 

The  flag  can  properly  be  flojni  on  any 
good  weather  day,  but  especial  y  on  legal 
holidays,  days  of  ceremony  such  as  States' 
birthdays  and  days  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 

In  a  parade,  the  United  States  flag  should 
be  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  n.arch,  or  In 
a  display  of  flags,  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
play. 

It  should  never  be  draped  a:ross  a  car 
bood,  or  made  part  of  a  float  Li  a  parade, 


but  may  be  flown  from  Its  ataff  on   a  car 
or  float. 

It  should  not  be  used  to  cover  a  statue 
at  an  unveiling,  and  on  a  platform.  If  it  Is 
not  raised  on  a  staff  It  should  be  spread  on 
the  back  wall  as  If  It  were  flying,  with  the 
field  of  stars  at  stage  right.  When  you 
fly  tha  flag  at  half  mast,  raise  It  to  the  top, 
first,  then  drop  It  mid-way. 

HOW  to  show  real  respect 

Never  use  the  flag  as  drapery  or  festoonery, 
never  dip  It  before  any  other  flag,  and 
always  when  the  national  anthtrm  Is  played 
or  the  pledge  to  allegiance  Is  given,  turn 
and  face  the  flaq  squarely  with  head  un- 
covered (men),  and  right  hand  over  your 
heart  Also  for  men.  don't  hold  your  hat 
In  your  left  hand.     In  ycur  right. 

Finally,  don't  mark  up  a  flag,  or  make 
sofa  pillows  or  handkerchiefs  of  flags  or  any- 
thing like  that,  and  If  one  does  get  spoiled 
In  any  way,  don't  leave  It  around.     Burn  It. 

Tliose  are  the  basic  rules  of  appropriate 
treatm.ent  for  the  flag,  as  an  object.  To 
treat  the  flag  with  proper  respect,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  all  this  Nation  stands  for,  be  American. 

No  American  has  any  problem  figuring  out 
RTbat  that  means. 


Letter  From  a  Constihient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

BiNCH^MTON,   June  6.  1950. 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Eddie:  For  a  long  time,  I  fell  for  the 
lousy  smears  your  big  enemies  try  to  kill  you 
off  with  but  I  want  you  to  know  I'm  fed  up 
with  'em. 

From  now  on,  you  can  count  on  me  and 
I'm  gouig  to  tell  you  why. 

I  used  to  sit  in  on  a  weekly  "bull  session" 
held  by  a  couple  of  big  shots  and  a  few  of 
their  fawning  hangers-on.  About  all  It 
amounted  to  was  a  "Hate  Hall"  Jamboree. 
You  were  the  principal  subject  and  the  only 
target  during  the  whole  small  talk. 

All  I  say  I  fell  In  with  them.  t)ecause 
frankly  I  needed  a  Job  and  I  figured  they  were 
the  boys  to  see.  I  played  up  to  them  and 
agreed  you  were  all  wrong  until  one  day 
I  asked  them  a  favor. 

Well,  that  was  Just  too  bad.  They  laughed 
at  me  tor  wanting  loo  much,  and  called  me 
a  few  nasty  names  and  then  promptly  ex- 
cluded me  from  their  fraternity. 

Sj.  Eddie.  I'm  In  your  corner  now  along 
with  a  lot  of  others  who  are  sick  of  them 
and  their  broken  promises  and  their  do- 
nothing  attitude,  yes,  and  their  silly  hatred 
for  you. 

EtDiE,  you've  done  more  for  this  district 
In  the  12  ye.irs  you've  served  us,  than  all 
these  pompous,  cverbcirlng  rich  guys  have 
done  or  ever  will  do  for  anybody  except 
themselves. 

Why  should  the  people  here  follow  their 
lead  In  fighting  you,  when  they  never  did 
anything  for  them  and  never  will? 

From  where  I  sit,  I  can  see  the  plans  they 
are  making  and  the  money  they  are  spending. 
The  support  being  bought  for  their  candi- 
date Is  based  on  the  vicious  stories  they've 
tried  to  make  people  believe  at)out  you. 

You're  right  when  you  say  they're  doing 
Just  like  Hitler  did.     When  he  wanted  to 


get  a  man  cut  of  the  way.  his  stCDges  gutted 
the  mens  character. 

People  have  got  a  clear-cut  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  keep  the  open- 
door  policy  you've  given  them  foi  so  long  or 
go  back  to  the  old  days  of  the  bosses,  when 
you  had  to  go  through  a  dozen  different 
"Influential"  people  to  get  an  answer  out  of  a 
Congressman. 

Bo.  EDDIE,  here's  luck  to  you.  You've  got 
the  hardest  fight  this  time  been  use  cf  tlie 
big  money  being  put  In  against  yoJ.  There'll 
be  more  of  It  than  for  all  your  other  cam- 
paigns put  together. 

One  thing  they're  doing  which  may  kick 
back  on  them  If  people  get  wis*;.  I  mean 
the  way  they're  trying  lo  shut  your  friends 
up  by  scaring  them.  I've  noticed  a  lot  of 
It  and  I  hope  you'll  put  the  people  wise. 

Id  rather  see  you  In  there,  Eddie,  than  the 
nincompoop  they're  behind,  beciuse,  If  he 
gets  in,  he  won't  have  to  fuss  with  the  ordi- 
nary folks  to  keep  his  job.  All  he  will  worry 
about  pleasing  are  the  million-dcllar  babies. 
Sincerely, 

W.  V.  H. 


Protect  Our  Own  Interettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  19.10 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  jobs  of  American 
citizen.s. 

In  my  congressional  district  the  prin- 
cipal industries  are  coal  and  railroads. 

As  long  as  I  am  in  Congress  I  am  going 
to  fight  to  protect  the  jobs  of  coal 
miners  and  railroaders  against  the  flood 
of  cheap,  foreign  oil  and  goods  that  are 
a  menace  to  the  American  wcrkingman. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Al- 
toona  (Pa.>  Tribune,  dated  June  10, 
1950,  is  a  timely  discussion  ol  the  sub- 
ject : 

Protect  Our  Own  Inter]£st3 

In  an  Important  sense,  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  our  State 
Department.  International  relations  have 
come  to  be  a  dominant  Influence  upon  Amer- 
ican life.  They  reach  Into  every  segment  of 
living. 

The  cost  of  foreign  aid.  which  never  ceases. 
Is  costing  Americans  money  through  high 
taxation.  And  now.  State  Depar*ment  poli- 
cies affecting  trade  and  tariffs  are  having 
tlielr  effect  upon  oiu-  economy. 

Far  5  years,  our  State  Departme:it  has  been 
Intent  upon  its  Job  of  foreign  relations.  It 
has  set  certain  objectives  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  clianged. 

But,  It  is  apparent  that  In  the  setting  of 
these  objectives.  It  has  held  Its  collective  eye 
attentively  upon  only  these  objjctives  and 
has  tended  consistently  to  Judge  Its  accom- 
plishments within  Its  own  sphere,  and  with- 
out direct  relationship  to  the  effect  of  these 
policies  upon  our  own  country,  regardless  of 
how  favorable  they  may  be  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  our  relations  with  the:n. 

In  Washington  there  has  been  in  progress 
Investigation  and  hearings  on  tlie  question 
of  Imports  of  foreign  oil,  which  Is  flooding 
Into  this  country  In  great  quantities. 

Coal  and  Independent  oil  producers  testi- 
fied this  week.  But  railroads  also  are  deeply 
concerned. 

Speaking  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, In  which  coal  and  rallroadi  are  major 


Industries,  Congres.sman  James  E.  Van  Zandt 
the  other  day  told  the  S.^nate  Investigating 
committee  that  nearly  18.000  soft-coal  miner* 
hnve  lost  their  Jobs  and  177  mines  have  been 
abandoned  or  shut  down  since  last  year. 

Tills  condition,  the  Congressman  said,  "can 
be  mostly  charged  to  the  Government's  policy 
of  permitting  the  Importation  of  cheap  for- 
ei:rn  oil." 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Van  Zandt  called  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
fart  that  cheap  foreign  oil  Is  being  "dumped 
on  the  American  market  at  the  rate  of  885,- 
000  barrels  a  day.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  72 
percent  over  the  dally  average  of  1947.  And 
of  this  total,  460.000  barrels  are  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  used  to  generate  power.  This  quantity  of 
oil  is  equal  to  115.000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

"Over  the  period  of  a  year,  this  foreign  oil 
displaces  40,000.000  tons  of  coal  which  meant 
the  loss  of  $104,000,000  In  miners'  wages.  It 
also  means  a  loss  of  1130,000.000  In  freight 
revenue  to  the  railroads  of  the  Nation,  of 
which  about  $59,000,000  would  represent  the 
wages  of  16.389  railroad  employees." 

The  Altoona  Congressman  quoted  Mr. 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers &s  saying  that  the  steady  increase  in 
Imported  oil  directly  effected  25,000  coal  min- 
ers m  1949  and  that  the  anticipated  1950 
Imports  of  foreign  oil  will  affect  50,000  soft- 
coal  miners  this  year. 

Said  the  local  Congressman,  "I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  administration's  concept 
cf  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  do  not 
protect  American  Industry.  Instead,  these 
trade  agreements  of  the  administration  fall 
to  recognize  the  peril  In  allowing  foreign 
goods  made  by  slave  labor  or  cheap  labor  to 
be  dumped  In  the  United  States  and  thus 
to  deprive  American  workmen  of  their  job* 
In   various   Industries." 

The  State  Department  opposes  any  change 
in  this  condition,  for  one  reason  that  these 
imports  help  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations. 

It  Is  possible  to  think  of  many  expedients 
for  winning  friends.  Not  all  of  them  arc 
feasible. 

The  American  on  the  home  front,  con- 
cerned with  America,  must  take  heed  to  these 
things,  because  the  State  Department,  and 
so  much  of  ofBcial  Washington,  Is  preoccu- 
pied with  lands  across  the  oceans. 

The  combination  of  foreign  economic  and 
military  support  plus  the  competition  with 
our  own  business  which  we  have  created  In 
foreign  industries  plus  the  increasing  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  made  with 
cheaper  lat>or  will  become  a  burden  too  great 
for  America  to  bear  unless  it  is  abruptly 
halted,  and  unless  State  Department  i>olicles 
are  tempered  by  congressional  and  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  see  that  in  our  ofScial  en- 
deavor to  win  friends  and  influence  people 
abroad,  we  do  not  blindly  crush  otir  own 
people  at  home. 

Representative  Van  Zandt  is  endeavoring 
to  do  his  part  in  protecting  American  Inter- 
ests at  home,  where  our  primary  interests, 
after  all,  lie.  He  has  Introduced  House  Res- 
olution 199  to  create  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  on  fuel  policy,  and  opposes  this 
administration  laxity  in  killing  home  indus- 
tries to  cater  to  unlimited  foreign  policy. 


Minms  Industry  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  made  by  me  before 
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the  Committee  on  R^-iprocity  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  our  domrstic  mining  Industry  aa 
it  pertains  to  lead.  We  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  If  we  continue  our 
p)ohcy  of  curtailment  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  expansion  of  foreign  pro- 
duction. 
Tlie  statement  follows: 

BTKTTUTfiT    or    CONC»i&SM\N     JOHN     SaNBORK 

BrroFt    THE    CoMMrrrxE    on    Rbciriocitt, 
Tak'.tt  Commission.  Juni  1.  1960 

Numeroxis  miners  from  Idaho  wr,uld  be 
here  today.  I  am  sure,  to  express  XhtU  strong? 
objections  to  the  Inclusion  of  lead  Items  in 
the  forthcoming  Torquay  nefrotlations.  If 
they  had  the  funds  for  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, but  the  preclpirotis  drop  in  the  price 
of  lead — one  of  the  tharpest  declines  in  his- 
tory, from  21 '2  cents  to  10',  cents — which 
has  only  recently  been  partially  restored,  has 
caused  the  small  miners,  at  any  rRte.  to 
hu."«bar.d  their  resources  and.  Instead,  they 
hare  asked  me  to  give  their  thoughts  and 
mine  on  the  lead  tariff 

Your  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion has  al.'-eady  received  a  statement  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  emergency  lead  committee 
of  21  lead  producers,  a  statement  and  peti- 
tion that  have  received  wide  circulation  In 
my  State,  and  I  hereby  subscribe  100  percent 
to  the  position  of  the  emergency  lead  com- 
mittee on  the  lead  tariff,  which  is.  in  sub- 
stance, that  rates  higher  than  tho«e  In  effect 
In  1930  are  now  called  for  to  protect  lead 
mining  In  the  United  States  adequately. 

I  shall  not  ta.'te  time  here  to  duplicate  the 
plea  of  the  lead  miners,  already  filed  with 
you.  but  I  do  wish  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions of  my  own 

In  the  ftrst  place.  I  dont  think  this  critical 
period  of  the  cold  war.  when  the  very  future 
of  our  country  Is  at  stake,  is  ar.y  time  to 
make  a  tariff  adjustment  In  a  war  Industry 
»o  Important  as  lead.  Tariff  changes  have 
long-range  implications.  Mining  Is  a  long- 
range  Indufitry.  Mines  cannot  be  found  and 
developed  overnight.  Tariff  cuts  tear  dow-i 
and  destroy  mining:  they  don't  loaprcve  It. 
TTiey  don't  encotirage  capital  to  go  Into  the 
hazardous  b-  slness  of  mining.  Tills  rer.son- 
Ing  seems  so  elementary  to  me  thai  I  am 
surprised  even  to  see  lead  included  as  one 
of  the  items  on  the  negotiable  list  for  Tor- 
quay. I  am  confident  the  military  authori- 
ties will  bear  me  out  that  the  Job  of  rearm- 
ing this  country,  and  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
World,  retjulres  all  the  lead  pro<luctlon  of 
which  the  country  Is  capable,  and  that  a 
sound  and  prosperous  metal-min.ng  Indus- 
try la  Lndlspeusable  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  Congress  has  already  dec.ared  Itself 
In  unmistakable  terms  as  wishing  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  mineral 
supply. 

Idaho  ranks  second  In  the  Union  In  point 
of  lead  pnxluctiun.  Idaho  has  vast  unex- 
plored areas  awaiting  the  pro8pe<-tor's  pick. 
and  Idaho  s  great  agricultural  ard  mineral 
resources  contribute  an  Important  share  of 
the  fundamental  wealth  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  receives  large-scale  assistance 
from  the  Oovernment.  The  mining  Indus- 
try receives  .no  direct  aid  from  ttie  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  been  impcrtuned  at 
this  very  session,  and  at  previous  Kesslons,  to 
grant  specific  monetary  assistance  to  mining 
In  the  West.  So  far  It  has  not  done  so.  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  necessary  If  the  sound 
American  incentive  which  the  mining  Indus- 
try has  long  enjoyed — the  tariff — in  increased 
in  conformity  with  the  present  ixwltlon  of 
the  lead  Indvutry. 

I  contend  that  the  reasons  set  forth  so 
lucidly  in  the  painstaking  anal;  sis  of  the 
Emergency  Lead  Committee  petitioning  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  relief 
under  the  "escape  clau.«ie  "  in  the  Mexican 
Trade   a^frcement.   are   deva.i>taUng    in   their 


logic.  It  is  Inexplicable  to  me  why  the 
Torquay  Conference  has  Included  lead  In 
its  list  of  commodities  to  be  subject  to 
trading.  In  the  licht  of  the  injury  already 
suflered  by  the  lead  mining  industry  of  my 
State,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  west, 
by  virtue  of  the  "coin  clipping"  or  devalua- 
tion of  foreign  currencies.  Devaluation  of 
currencies  has  incontestably  given  foreign 
lead  producers  an  Indirect  subsidy,  besides 
wiping  out  the  current  tariff  protection 
accorded  the  lead  mining  Indu.'^try.  The 
good  people  of  my  home  State  are  unable 
to  understand  how  the  Committee  on  Rec- 
iprocity Information  can,  with  a  straight 
face,  now  consider  a  further  cut  In  the  lead 
tariff.  If  this  is  the  end  result  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  policy,  then  I  feel  sure  Con- 
gress will  wish  to  do  something  about  It, 
when  the  act  comes  up  for  renewal.  Con- 
gress can,  at  least,  endeavor  to  protect 
American  Industry  from  the  effect  of  unfair 
international   currency   manipulation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  point 
out  10  your  committee  something  that  may 
be  easily  overlooked,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  in  the  past.  The  lead  tariff  rates  to 
be  effective  must  cover  both  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products,  otherwise  loop- 
holes will  exist  to  undermine  the  basic  pro- 
tection given  lead  in  ores  and  metal. 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  compensa- 
tory protection  on  lead  pigments  and  me- 
tallic lead  products  over  the  basic  pig  lead 
rates.  Obviously,  when  one  Is  raised,  the 
other  should  be  raised,  and  vice  versa.  I 
note,  for  example,  that  the  storage  battery 
Industry  and  the  lead  pigment  Industry  are 
both  accorded  roughly  twice  the  protection 
given  lead.  This  Is  wrong  In  principle  and 
decidedly  unfair  in  practice.  1  am  also  sorry 
to  note  that  the  storage  battery  industry 
is  asking  for  complete  removal  of  the  lead 
tariff,  despite  the  fact  that  It  enjoys  tariff 
protection  of  20  percent  ad  valorem,  or  over 
twice  the  rate  enjoyed  by  the  lead  mining 
lndu.-try.  I  note,  furthermore,  that  the 
Btoraee  battery  Industry  does  not  make  any 
suggestion  that  Its  own  handsome  protec- 
tion be  removed  or  reduced.  This  utterly 
seiiish  attitude  of  the  storage  battery  indus- 
try ceserves  to  be  rebuked.  If  we  in  the 
United  States  are  going  on  a  free  trade  bafls, 
let's  not  confine  It  to  the  mining  Industry. 
While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  help 
but  remark  that  the  automobile  Industry, 
which  is  held  up  as  an  outstaY^ding  example 
of  how  American  enterprise  can  meet  all 
foreign  competition,  enjoys  a  tariff  protec- 
tion of  10  percent  ad  valorem,  unchanged 
since  1930.  Again,  this  Is  greater  protection 
than  the  lead  mining  industry  receives.  I 
may  have  more  to  say  about  this  phase  of 
tan.T  making  en  the  floor  of  the  House,  for 
I  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of  some 
great  metal  consuming  Indusuies,  making 
the  mopt  prohts  in  their  history,  clesiring 
to  exploit  the  domestic  mining  Industry  in 
their  eagerness  for  apparently  still  greater 
profits. 

I  endorse  the  forthright  stand  of  the 
Emergency  Lead  Committee  In  seeking  to 
pr'jcore  relief  for  the  lead-mining  Industry 
through  the  escape  clause  of  the  Mexican 
Trade  Agreement.  Many  eyes  in  Congress 
are  going  to  be  focused  on  the  petition  of 
that  Cvimmlttee  to  see  what  disi>08ltiou  Is 
ultimately  made  of  It.  and  whether  or  not 
the  escape  clause  really  means  what  it  says — 
an  opportunity  for  industries  that  have  been 
injured  by  foreign  competition  to  receive 
prompt  relief. 

A  cursory  examination  I  have  recently 
made  In  my  Slate  shows  that  lead-mining 
properties  have  been  Injured  right  and  left. 
I'he  Day  mines  shut  down  the  Monitor  and 
Carlisle  mines  last  fall  and  operations  at 
their  other  mines  have  curtailed.  Opera- 
tions at  the  Sunset  Lease  near  Wallace  were 
suspended  last  fall.    The  Highland-SurprU* 


mine  at  Pine  Creek  ctirtalletl'  operations 
quite  drastically  about  a  montt  and  a  half 
ago.  Several  of  the  operators  In  the  Pine 
Creek  district  have  during  the  last  6  or  6 
months  continued  In  operatlor  by  mining 
the  high-grade  ore  only  and  cur-aUing  quite 
drastically  on  development.  I  don't  know 
how  long  they  will  be  able  to  continue  opera- 
tions under  these  conditions,  but  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  will  prett:'  soon  find 
themselves  In  the  same  position  as  the 
above-mentioned  Highland  Surprise  mine. 
The  John  George  Lease  has  discontinued  all 
underground  operations,  and  is  now  only 
working  a  few  men  on  an  old  mine  diunp. 

I  speak  In  the  Interests  of  k.bor,  as  well 
as  the  lead  miners  In  my  State,  in  my  ap- 
pearance before  you.  I  am  anxi otis  to  do  all 
I  can  to  preserve  the  high  wa^e  scale  cur- 
rently being  paid  American  ead  miners 
cmipared  with  the  wages  paid  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  t  le  American 
lead  miner  should  be  subjected  to  competi- 
tion from  areas  where  labor  is  of  the  com- 
munistic slave  type,  or  Is  paid  a  pittance 
compared  with  this  country. 

In  conclusion.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
better  calculated  to  Intensify  tho  resentment 
and  bitterness  which  exists  among  the  min- 
ing people  in  my  State  toward  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  with  ;ts  solicitude 
for  finding  and  equipping  foreign  mining, 
and  to  foster  Isolationism  in  tho  West,  than 
for  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion to  advocate  a  cut  In  the  lead  rate. 


Proposing  That  a  Gvilian  Congressioaal 
Medal  Be  Awarded  Jotepb  Leib  for 
Sponsoring  Legislation  That  Saved  the 
Government  Over  $3€,000,)X)0,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  I'.iSO 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  relative  to  the  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  by  Joseph 
Leib  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation that  ultimately  sav(;d  the  tax- 
payers over  $36,000,000,000. 

Leib  has  labored  tirelessly  and  without 
compensation  for  many  humanitarian 
cau.ses  and  as  Robert  St.  John,  noted 
radio  commentator  said,  over  NBC  on 
December  8,  1943.  "Tliis  young  man  has 
never  received  the  recognition  that  he 
deserves." 

We  in  America  have  always  lived  un- 
der the  philosophy  of  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  that  our 
Government  has  not  rendered  full  jus- 
tice in  this  case,  and  therefore,  I  respect- 
fully propose  for  consideration  awarding 
a  civilian  Congressional  Medal  to  Joseph 
Leib,  3908  North  Fourth  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va  .  for  distinpuiiihed  and  meritori- 
ous service  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment k>oyond  the  cn'l  of  duty. 

Mr.    Speaker,    several    articles    liave 
been    published    in    the    Congressional 
Record  giving  an  authoni'tive  as  well  aa 
a  compi  chensive  accouiit  of   the  incl- 
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dents  behind  this  case,  which  I  bellevt 
corrlwrate  the  reasons  for  the  alx}Te- 
mentioned  proposal. 

On  AprU  25.  1950.  Representative  W. 
KiNGSLAND  Macy,  of  Ncw  Yotk,  covered 
the  matter  In  detail  which  apiKared  In 
the  Record  under  the  title:  "This  Nation 
should  honor  Leib  for  his  crusade  that 
saved  the  Government  over  $36  000  000  - 
000." 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  May  10.  1943,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Leib  "which  contributed 
to  the  war  effort." 

And  in  the  Record  of  January  27. 1947, 
Representative  Raymond  S.  Springer,  of 
Indiana,  discussed  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  the  Truman  committee  and  its 
relation  to  Mr.  Leib. 

The  indexes  of  the  Congressional 
Record  list  many  other  explanatory  ar- 
ticles far  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Proper  recognition  for  Mr.  Leib's  un- 
selfish and  splendid  public  service  has 
long  been  overdue  and  it  is  respectfully 
hoped  that  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  award  one  who  has  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  this  Nation,  not  only  in 
playing  such  a  vital  role  in  presenting 
legislation  that  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers such  a  fabulous  sum  of  money — 
but  also  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  cor- 
reciing  defective  production  methods  of 
planes  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  his 
work  in  aircraft  accident  prevention 
during  the  recent  world  war. 

This  activity  alone  saved  many  lives — 
for  which  every  American  should  be  duly 
grateful. 


Calls  for  Curb  on  Shoe  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACBT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIViS 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  recent  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  Marlboro 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  and  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Marlboro   (Maaa.)    Enterpria*  of 

May  15,  1950 1 
Calls  roa  Ctna  ow  Shoe  iMPorrs — ^Rzpu- 

SIKTATTVTt   PHILIP    PhILBIH    DiUCTS    ATTACK 
ON    EXTBOPXAN    PaODTXTTS MOVZ    MaT    EvXN- 

tuallt  Be  op  Great  Aid  to  MAELBoao  Shoe 
Manupacturehs;    Denounces  Soviet  Ship- 

ME-VTS 

M.ARLBoto. — Congresaman  Philip  J.  Phil- 
Bix,  of  the  Third  Maaaachusetts  District,  to- 
day acted  m  defense  of  Marlboro  shoe  man- 
ufacturers when  he  called  for  Immedlat* 
curbs  on  Imports  of  shoes  from  Ctechoelo- 
rakia.  In  a  House  speech,  the  Clinton  Rep- 
resentative said  the  -  Soviet-dumped'  Im- 
ports constitutes  a  direct  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican labor,  American  business,  and  American 
prosperity." 

Aware  that  the  prosperity  of  several  com- 
munities In  his  district  depends  largely  upon 
production  of  shoes,  Repreaentative  Pbtlbut 
appealed  to  his  coUeagues  to  aid  in  protect- 
ing local  manufacturers  at  the  expeoae  of 
Communist-dominated  industrialists. 
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PHiLBnr's  remarks  follow.  In  part: 
n.  am  creatly  disturbed  about  tbe  growing 
Imports  of  shoes  coming  into  tbls  country 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  competing 
with  our  own  American  produced  shoes. 

"It  U  true  that  the  wea-t)eing  of  many 
commiuUtles  In  my  section  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  shoe  and  leither  Industry, 
which  employs  thousands  of  atirkers  at  high 
wages. 

"Today,  In  Boston  stores  and  in  stores 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation, 
women's  shoes  made  In  Czechoslovakia  are 
being  offered  to  the  public. 

"These  shoes  are  shipped  into  the  United 
States  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  are 
sold  to  Importers  at  prices  which  are  less 
than  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
for  leather  and  other  materials  and  not 
allowing  for  the  high  wages  paid  American 
workers. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  every  pair 
of  these  Czechoslovaklan  shoe}  purchased  In 
this  country,  feeds  good  American  dollars  In- 
to Communist  dominated  areas,  encourages 
and  buUds  up  totalitarian  labor  methods  and 
undermines  American  prosperity  and  the  free 
labor  of  our  own  shoe  industry. 

"It  is  estimated  by  the  tratle  that  at  the 
piesent  rate  of  impwts,  over  h  million  pairs 
of  Czechoslovaklan  shoes  will  come  into  this 
country  In  1950.  These  will  be  dvimped  here 
by  an  economy  organized  on  totalitarian 
principles  at  below  the  Amei-ican  costs  of 
production.  In  fact,  some  state  that  they 
can  be  sold  in  American  markets  at  half 
the  price  of  American  made  (>hoes. 

"I  think  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
agree  that  this  is  a  very  serioxis  and  alarm- 
ing situation.  I  have  strongly  protested  it 
many  times  with  appropriate  cifflclals  of  this 
Government.  It  Is  unconscionable  in  my 
mind  that  It  should  te  permitted  to  con- 
tinue when  It  can  be  shown  clearly  that 
these  Imports,  these  Soviet-dumped  goods, 
constitute  a  direct  attack  upon  American  la- 
bor, American  business  and  American  pros- 
perity. 

"I  am  again  urging  that  these  imports  be 
stopped  at  once  in  the  national  Interest  and 
hope  that  Government  official*  will  move  to 
this  end  at  an  early  date." 

[From  the  Worcester   (Mass.)   Telegram  of 

June  8.  19501 

Czech  Shoe  Probe  Oroexed 

Washington,  Satxirday. — United  States 
Commissioner  of  Customs  Prank  Dow  has 
advised  Representative  PniLBrN.  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  that  the  final  settlement 
of  customs  duties  on  Imports  of  women's 
shoes  from  Czechoslovakia  Is  being  suspended 
until  it  is  determined  whether  such  shoes 
are  being  dumped  on  the  American  market. 

Philbin  recently  wrote  Dow,  at  the  request 
of  Marwell  Field,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Leather  Association  asking 
an  Investigation  of  whether  the  antidump- 
ing act  of  1921  was  being  violated  with  re- 
spect to  women's  shoes  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Dow  said  various  investigations  had  been 
undertaken  and  in  view  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped, the  final  settlement  of  customs  ac- 
counts to  importers  has  been  suspended. 

ucpcHrrEBs  bond 

Until  it  Is  finally  determined  whether  tbe 
Czechoslovaklan  shoes  are  being  dumped. 
Dow  told  PBiLBnr,  such  imported  shoes  are 
beiiig  released  to  importers  only  after  they 
have  put  up  special  bonds  protecting  the 
Government  in  the  event  it  is  found  th«t 
higher  duties  on  dumped  shoes  are  found 
applicable. 

New  England  Members  of  Congress,  puv 
ticularty  from  Maasachusetts  and  Connera- 
cut,  have  complained  that  shoe  imports  from 
Czechoslorakia  have  been  flooding  tho 
American  market  an4  w^'^g  unemploy* 
ment  In  their  States. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOTKIN 

or  Ai,Aimta 
nV  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRXSXNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  ISSO 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
of  yesterday  carried  two  articles  which 
were  particularly  noteworthy.  One  was 
by  Peter  Edson.  nationally  known  col- 
umnist and  writer  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  publications.  The  other,  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chester, 
Pa.,  told  of  an  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  ol 
Defense,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College  located  in  that  city. 

I  was  most  happy  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  two  widely  read  Washington  papers, 
the  Washington  Daily  News  which  car- 
ried Mr.  Edson's  article  and  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  have  again  ad- 
dressed public  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing and  proven  qualities  and  abilities 
possessed  by  my  good  friend,  Louis  John- 
son— not  alone  in  the  field  of  govern- 
mental administration,  but  In  the  field 
of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Edson.  in  his  short  article  carried 
in  the  Daily  News,  told  of  the  savings  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day  that  are  now  being 
made  in  the  administration  of  our  na- 
tional defense  set-up. 

In  discussing  the  Management  Ad- 
visory Committee,  established  by  Secre- 
tary Johnson,  and  the  work  that  it  is 
doing,  Mr.  Edson  stated: 

The  committee  is  shooting  toward  •  sav- 
ings of  $2,000,000  a  day  •  •  •  and  ulti- 
mately hopes  to  reach  a  goal  of  saving  |3.- 
000.000  a  day. 

The  savings — 

Mr.  Edson  went  on  to  report-^ 

are  made  by  closing  down  tuineoessary 
bases,  eliminating  duplication,  and  reduc- 
ing orders  for  supplies.  *  *  *  By  good 
management  of  tills  kind.  savlngB  of  from 
1700.000.000  to  $1,000.0004)00  are  hoped  for 
both  this  year  and  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  well  I  recall  that  day 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  shortly  after  he 
took  ofBce,  when  Secretary  Johnson  told 
the  congressional  delegation  that  had  as- 
sembled in  the  Pentagon  for  a  confer- 
ence on  his  projected  economy  drive  of 
his  ambitions  to  achieve  the  goal  that 
Peter  Edson  today  tells  us  in  the  press 
he  has  now  attained. 

There  were  stxne  of  us  in  this  House 
who  were  in  attendance  that  were  not  too 
happy  when  in  frankness  and  candor  / 
Louis  Johnson  told  of  the  economies  that 
he  proposed  to  effect  by  reducing  oper- 
ating costs  and  personnel  in  our  indi- 
vidual congressional  districts.  Indeed, 
some  openly  scoffed  when  he  said  that 
he  proposed  to  reduce  "civilian  personnel 
by  at  least  135,000  and  by  an  annual  rate 
of  savings  from  the  reduction  of  payroll 
and  housekeeping  costs  alone  to  save  well 
in  excess  of  a  half  billion  dollars." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Louis  Johnson  has  noT 
made  good  on  that  one.  too. 

The  actxial  figures  as  of  January  31. 
1950.  show  that  the  manpower  economies 
In  operation  which  had  Uken  place  since 
that  time  have  already  resulted  In  the 
dropping  of  157.000  civilians  from  the 
pajToll  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  someone  bring  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  ci- 
vilians have  been  replaced  by  military 
personnel,  let  me  tell  you  all  the  record 
clearly  supports  the  fact  that  not  alone 
has  Louis  Johnson  cut  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  the  Defense  Establishment,  but 
he  has  decreased  military  noncombat 
duties  and  put  more  enlisted  men  and 
ofBcers  in  combat  service  anu  made  them 
readied  for  the  field. 

Furthermore,  that  these  savings  are 
real  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  de- 
spite our  increased  military  strength  as 
of  this  hour,  the  present  strength  will 
be  maintained  In  1951.  and  at  the  sama 
tune  the  1951  budget  request  will  be 
for  about  $1,000,000,000  less  than  was  re- 
quested by  Louis  Johnson  for  the  budget 
of  1950 

Mr.  Speaker.  June  6  was  the  sixth  an- 
niversary of  D-day  in  Europe.  D-day  I 
shall  always  remember  as  "death  day,'* 
the  day  that  doomed  350.000  of  American 
youth  who  crossed  the  seas  to  stop  the 
hordes  of  the  Nazi  and  the  Fascist  forces 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  world 

On  June  6.  1950.  at  Chester,  Pa  .  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  D-day.  Louis  John- 
son dehvered  a  talk  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Military  College.  A  more  forceful,  frank. 
open  evaluation  of  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  peace  and  security  of  this  Na- 
tion have  never  beei  spoken.  So  long 
as  men  like  Louis  Johnson  are  charged 
with  securing  the  peace  and  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  be  achieved.  More- 
over, it  will  be  had  with  a  minimum  of 
expenditures  of  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ex  I  end  my  remarks  and  include  in  the 
Reccrd  the  clipping  taken  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 
Johnson  Is  Cowvinco  CoMMrNisu  Can  B« 
HA1.TKD  Shobt  or  Wab 

CHrsTTS,  Pa.,  June  6.— Secrttary  of  De- 
fense Johnson  said  today  he  Is  convinced  that 
"the  sinister  forces  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism" can  be  stopped  short  of  war. 

Declaring  that  no  one  can  foretell  "with 
certainty  whether  we  ultimately  shall  have 
to  meet  the  challenge  •  •  •  In  grim 
battle."  Mr.  Johnson  added: 

•I  certainly  hope  and  pray  we  will  not,  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  we  will  not  If  we  ex- 
ploit the  military,  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  advantages  that  are  ovirs." 

CAN'T    MATCH    AMOIICA 

In  a  commencement  address  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College  here  the  defense  chief 
said  communtsra  has  nothing  to  match 
America  In  any  of  those  fields. 

"Ihuugb  It  may  seem  to  extend  its  Influ- 
ence here  and  there  from  time  to  time."  Mr. 
Johnson  added.  "Its  victories  ultimately  wUl 
prove  hollow.  In  the  long  run.  communism 
will  fall  as  have  all  of  Its  forerunners  that 
paraded  under  names  but  had  spiritual  qual- 
ity to  support  them. 

"Ii^n  was  boro  to  b«  free,  and  no  slav« 
■tat*  can  shackU  him  for  long. '  Mr.  Johnaoa 
■aid. 

Declaring  that  police  states  are  afraid  of 
themselves,  their  own  people  and  their  neigh- 


bors. Mr.  Johnson  said  the  United  States  has 
the  great  psychological  advantage  of  not  be- 
ing afraid  of  any  one. 

MtJST  STAT  ON  CTTAM) 

"But,"  he  added,  "this  country  reallzet 
that  a  frightened  nation  with  mass-destruc- 
tion weapons  In  Its  possession  may  become 
dangerous. 

"The  way  to  meet  Its  threat  is  to  retain 
our  poise  and  keep  up  our  guard  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  develop  any  fright  of  our 
own,"  he  said.  "Let  us  continue  to  do  all 
In  our  power  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  fear  about  America." 

Mr.  Johnson  urged  Americans  to  continue 
by  their  actions  to  convince  all  peoples  every- 
where that  we  are  sincerely  eager  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  far  and  wide. 

"Let  us  at  the  same  time  make  It  Just  as 
clear  that  we  shall  resist  aggression,  vigor- 
ously and  decisively  In  whatever  form  It  may 
come,"  he  said. 

WAKN3     AGAINST     COMPLACENCT 

"From  a  military  standpoint,"  Mr.  John- 
son declared,  "the  United  States  can  success- 
fully meet  every  basic  requirement.  But,** 
he  added: 

"We  are  not  so  strong,  however,  that  we 
can  afford  to  become  complacent.  Indiffer- 
ent, or  overconfident  about  our  national  de- 
fense " 

Mr.  Johnson  said.  "America's  p>olltlcal  ad- 
▼antages  over  communism  are  Just  as  for- 
midable as  our  latent  military  prowess." 

"Our  traditional  emphasis  on  the  free- 
dom, security,  and  happiness  of  the  Individ- 
ual Is  appreciated."  he  added,  "wherever 
men  live,  breathe,  and  hope." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1930 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System.  June  9,  1950: 

MONOPOLT    POWEH 

So  widespread  has  been  the  Interest  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  and  so  varied 
and  voluminous  has  been  the  correspondence 
directed  toward  nie  as  Its  chairman,  that 
I  believe  the  public  Interest  would  best  be 
served  by  a  di.'-ect  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted. 

The  purpose  of  this  subcommittee,  let  me 
make  it  clear.  Is  to  det(?rmine  whether  any 
revision  of  our  antitrust  statutes  Is  required 
In  order  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  free 
and  competitive  etiterpn&e  In  America.  Let 
nie  repeat  this — the  maintenance  of  free  and 
competitive  enterprise  In  America.  The  sub- 
committee has  received  the  advice  of  dis- 
tlnguuhed  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  competitive  conditions  in  Important 
industries.  We  have  Just  concluded  an  In- 
vestigation of  steel,  and  on  June  19  we 
begin  open  hearings  on  the  subject  of  news- 
print. The  succe-ssful  curbln.?  of  monopoly 
power  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the 
way  of  life  of  everyone  of  us.  An  essential 
freedom  of  American  cltlKenshlp  la  the  right 
to  engage  in  business  free  of  monopollatlc 
restraluU.  Undoubtedly  this  la  the  reason 
that  President  FranJtlln  Roosevelt  stated 
that  the  "Sherman  and  Clayton  Acta  haVe 
become   as   much  a   part   of   the  American 


way  of  life  as  the  due-process  clause  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  Sherman  and  the  Clayton  Acti  are 
now  under  attack  by  some  of  the  exponents 
of  big  business.  Mr.  Falrless.  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  has  referred 
to  the  antitrust  laws  aa  "a  complete  hodge- 
podge •  •  •  which  have  been  allowed  to 
grow,  like  Topsy,  for  60  years,  and  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  even  with  each  other." 
Our  antitrust  laws  may  well  require  revi- 
sion and  clarification.  This  Is  the  Job  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman  has 
set  out  to  do.  Already  two  bills  which 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  reported 
out  of  the  subcommittee  and  have  passed 
the  Hou.se.  But  I  am  afraid  that  when  some 
blg-buslness  men  call  for  revision  of  the 
antitrust  laws  they  really  mean  that  these 
laws  should  be  weakened.  I  disagree.  I 
believe  that  the  antitrust  laws  should  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  may  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  monopoly  power. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  problem  of  monopoly 
power.  The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  owns 
at  least  51  percent  of  the  high  grade  ore  In 
the  Mesabl  region  from  which  most  of  the 
Iron  ore  for  steel  has  been  coming.  If  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  were  to  stop  selling 
Iron  ore  to  Its  competitors,  there  would  be  a 
catastrophic  situation  In  the  steel  Industry, 
Some  plants  would  have  to  be  closed  down 
and  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
steel  corporation  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee that  Its  policy  was  to  continue 
selling  Iron  ore  to  Its  competitors,  but  It  also 
admitted  that  this  policy,  like  all  comp.^ny 
policies,  was  subject  to  change.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  power  will  be  abused,  but  the  power 
Is  certainly  there.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  this  power,  as  revealed  before  my  subcom- 
mittee. Is  that  the  steel  corporation  has  been 
able  to  give  Itself  a  30  cents  a  ton  dUc  junt 
on  the  ore  which  It  sells  Itself— a  discount  so 
far  only  given  to  one  of  Its  competitors. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  owns  the 
principal  railroad  which  must  be  used  to 
transport  the  Iron  ore.  The  railroad  Is  a 
bottleneck  which  must  be  used  by  the  com- 
petitors of  the  steel  corporation.  This  rail- 
road makes  more  money  than  any  comparable 
railroad  suggested  for  comparison  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings.  In  fact  In  some  re- 
cent years,  the  steel  corporation  has  made 
more  money  from  Its  Iron  ore  and  railroad 
operations,  than  It  has  from  all  the  rest  of 
Its  steti-maklng  facilities.  In  other  words, 
the  profit  Is  greatest  where  the  monopoly 
power  Is  greatest,  and  where  there  Is  strategic 
control  over  competitors. 

Monopoly  power  can  be  seen  at  later  stagos 
In  the  steel  Industry.  Some  of  the  big  steel 
companies,  not  content  to  make  steel,  have 
Integrated  forward  Into  the  manufacture  of 
finished  and  fabricated  steel  products.  The 
result  Is  that  many  small  manufactures  now 
find  that  they  must  buy  their  steel  from  steel 
companies  who  are  directly  competing  with 
them.  These  steel  companies  hold  the  power 
of  life  or  death  over  the  small  fabricators.  By 
raising  the  price  of  steel,  and  holding  down 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  product,  the 
steel  companies  can  catch  the  small  fabri- 
cator in  a  price  squeeze  and  put  him  out  of 
business.  Companies  of  substantial  size  have 
been  caught  In  this  way.  One  fabricator 
from  the  we.st  coast  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  If  the  situation  did  not 
change,  a  majority  of  the  fabricators  on  the 
west  coast  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
He  testified  that  as  a  result  of  this  situation 
his  total  payroll  had  dropped  from  an  excess 
of  >2.000,00b  In  1949  to  an  estimated  less 
than  one  million  for  1950.  The  manager  of 
one  plant  In  Kokomo,  Ind  ,  testified  that  this 
firm  had  been  caught  In  such  a  situation  and 
as  a  result  had  entirely  abandoned  the  manu- 
facture of  one  product.  He  was  struggling 
with  a  |7  a  ton  squeeze  on  his  other  product. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  an  adequate 
answer  to  a  situation  of  this  sort  to  point 
to  the  magnificent  record  made  during  the 
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war  yeara  by  large  corporatlone  or  to  claim 
that  the  large  corporations  are  efficient  cw 
have  contributed  greatly  to  industrial 
progress.  In  steel,  at  least,  the  smaller  firms 
are  Just  as  efficient  if  not  more  so  than  the 
largest  company,  and  the  record  Indicates 
that  they  have  contributed  Just  as  much  and 
probably  more  to  Industrial  progreee.  And 
the  credit  for  wartime  production  must  go 
to  small  companies  as  well  as  to  large.  More 
than  that,  the  monopoly  problem  Is  not  to  be 
treated  as  though  an  attempt  to  remove 
monopolistic  restraints  were  an  attack  on 
business — large  or  small.  It  Is  not.  On  the 
contrary,  It  Is  only  by  removing  monopolistic 
restraints  that  American  business  can  remain 
free.  Competition  is  the  least  regulation 
that  business  can  expect,  and.  I  should  add, 
that  it  Is  also  the  best. 

The  few  monopolists  who  dominate  some 
branches  of  American  Industry  ought  to  take 
warning  from  what  happened  to  Industry  iu 
Europe.  Both  Prance  and  Germany  had 
laws  ag'alnst  restraints  of  trade  and  In  favor 
of  free  enterprise.  But  these  laws  were  weak, 
and  In  addition  were  not  effectively  enforced. 
Monopoly  power  was  permitted  and  came  to 
be  regarded  as  Inevitable.  Since  competition 
could  not  be  the  regulator,  the  governments 
took  over  the  controls.  As  a  result,  the  cartel 
philosophy  and  the  government  control 
philosophy  were  merged.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent such  a  trend  here  is  to  show  that 
monopoly  Is  not  inevitable  and  that  effec- 
tive competition  Is  possible. 

Monopoly  power  is,  of  course,  a  kind  of 
governmenUl  power.  It  Is  a  power  to  fix 
prices.  It  Is  a  power  to  put  firms  out  of 
business  or  to  permit  them  to  continue  when 
competition  might  force  them  into  other 
fields.  The  Important  question  about 
monopoly  power  is  not  whether  it  Is  used 
wisely  but  whether  It  is  necessary  at  all. 
When  prices  are  fixed  ^ther  by  a  monopolist 
or  by  a  government  regulatory  agency,  people 
will  always  differ  as  to  whether  the  particular 
price  is  fair.  The  prices  set  by  OPA  were  not 
always  regarded  as  fair.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  for  most  American  Industry  there 
ought  to  be  no  price  fixing  either  by  the 
government  or  by  the  monopolist.  There  Is 
something  wrong  when  leaders  In  the  steel 
Industry  testify  before  two  congressional 
committees  that  they  set  fair  prices  based  on 
their  costs  and  their  concept  of  the  public 
Interest  as  though  they  were  members  of 
some  public  utility  regulatory  body.  A  short 
answer  to  such  an  industry  cuerht  to  be  that 
It  Is  unfortunate  when  any  firm  or  group  of 
firms  have  the  power  to  set  the  price.  The 
real  question  then  Is  whether  such  power  is 
inevitable. 

For  most  industries  monopoly  power  is 
not  inevitable.  Where  It  exists,  it  Is— in 
effect— the  result  of  bringing  separate  units 
together  under  one  holding  company,  some- 
times with  practically  the  whole  continent 
between  the  plants.  XJsually  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  to  any  additional  efficiency 
resulting  from  the  combination  and  fre- 
quently marked  Inefficiency  results.  The 
backward  Integration  of  such  a  combina- 
tion Into  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  either 
through  outright  ownership  or  exclusive  ar- 
rangements, or  connections  with  the  sources 
for  private  capital  may  make  It  impossible 
for  any  newcomer  to  enter  the  field.  These 
th^n  become  the  areas  of  Industrial  concen- 
Uatlon.  These  are  the  areas  where  the 
monopoly  partners  c«-  oligopolies  control. 
Here  It  Is  that  three  or  fotir  companies  will 
control  over  50  percent  of  the  Industry.  The 
present  antitrust  laws  appear  inadeqtiate 
to  combat  this  situation.  This  is  the  area 
where  legislative  revision  may  be  required. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  automatic  legisla- 
tive test  can  be  devised.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  Government  regtilatlon  through  a 
supervisory  or  price  regulatory  agency  la 
called  for.  To  take  that  road  la  to  back 
away  from  the  Ideal  of  free  and  competitive 


enterprise.  But  certainly  some  formula  can 
be  devised  which  will  not  impose  Govern- 
ment regulation,  will  give  due  allowance  to 
the  requirements  of  efficiency  and  yet  will 
call  into  question  combinations  which  are 
attempts  to  secure  monopoly  power.  This 
is  the  central  problem  in  the  revision  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Certainly  for  most  Industries  such  monop- 
oly Is  not  inevitable.  In  most  Indtistrles 
there  Is  no  need  for  smaller  companies  to 
feel  that  they  are  beholden  to  a  larger  firm. 
There  is  no  need  for  large  firms  to  bring  to- 
gether completely  separate  plants  located 
with  almost  the  width  of  the  continent  be- 
tween them  until  such  additions  amount  to 
monopoly  price-fixing  powers.  If  our  present 
laws  are  Inadequate  to  meet  this  situation  of 
monopoly  power,  then  there  is  good  reason 
for  a  legislative  committee  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  revision  of  the  law. 

In  any  revision  of  the  laws,  consderatlon 
must  be  given  also  to  international  cartel 
agreements.  The  prototype  of  such  cartel 
arrangements  is  the  agreement  which  was 
made  between  the  German  I.  O.  Farben- 
Industrie  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  in 
1929.  This  agreement  was  called  by  the 
parties  a  "full  marriage."  The  agreement 
co%'ered  territories  for  the  whole  world  and 
under  It,  Standard  Oil  agreed  to  stay  out  of 
the  chemical  business  and  I.  O.  Parben  to 
stay  out  of  the  oil  business.  There  were 
many  such  world-wide  cartel  arrangements 
about  which  the  United  States  Government 
was  not  fully  informed,  to  say  the  least,  when 
the  parties  entered  Into  them.  For  example, 
there  was  such  a  cartel  agreement  In  the 
electric  lamp  Indtistry.  How  such  an  agree- 
ment works  can  be  seen  from  a  memoran- 
dum written  by  the  official  of  one  of  the 
smaller  American  lamp  companies  who  was 
explaining  why  his  company  could  not  ex- 
port lamps.    He  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  explained  the 
situation  to  you,  but  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  world  at  large  the  more  Important  elec- 
trical Interests,  such  as  G.  E.,  Siemens  of 
Germany,  PhUlps  of  HoUand,  etc,  are  closely 
bound  together  In  a  cartel  with  the  result 
that  they  have  entered  Into  binding  agree- 
ments, apportioning  world  markets  l>etween 
the  respective  companies.  Accordingly,  you 
can  see  that  If  the  G.  E.  broke  their  agree- 
ment and  allowed  us  to  export  Into  a  for- 
eign country  which  was  assigned  under  the 
cartel  agreement  to  a  European  manufac- 
tiirer,  that  ETuropean  manufacturer  would 
have  a  claim  to  enter  the  American  market 
in  competition  with  us  and  probably  could 
not  be  restrained  from  doing  so.  This  la 
something  which  would  probably  not  be  to 
our  advantage." 

Now  again,  when  such  an  arrangement  oc- 
curs, the  most  important  question  is  not 
whether  the  arrangement  has  a  good  or  a 
bad  effect.  American  citizens  undoubtedly 
differ  in  their  views  as  to  tar.ff  policies.  The 
Important  thing  Is  that  this  arrangement  is 
comparable  to  a  governmental  imposition 
of  a  tariff  and  of  export  controls,  but  It  is 
done  secretly  and  beyond  denK>cratlc  proc- 
esses. 

Unfortunately  such  cartel  arrangements 
are  not  things  of  the  past  only.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  revive  similar  cartel  ar- 
rangements in  Important  commodities.  And 
this  is  a  most  dangerous  development  when 
our  Government  is  spending  great  sums  of 
money  In  an  effort  to  reestablish  industry  la 
foreign  countries  and  to  bring  about  trade 
between  them.  Private  arrangements  can 
thus  thwart  the  official  policy  of  otir  Gor- 
ernment.  And  such  arrangements  play  right 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  assume  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise  are  outworn 
Ideas. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fashion  laws  which 
can  adequately  cope  with  cartel  arrange- 
menta  which,  while  they  affect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  are  nortured  by  American 
capital,  take  effect  largely  between  foreign 


companies.  We  most  recognise  that  for 
some  products  the  American  consumer  Is 
faced  by  restrictive  arrangements — the  de- 
tails of  which  may  not  be  fully  known — but 
which  are  clearly  in  the  cartel  mode.  I  find 
it  most  disturbing,  for  example,  to  find  that 
In  1M4  the  then  president  of  the  Nevsprlnt 
Association  of  Canada.  ICr.  Charles  Vlnlng, 
described  the  newsprint  industry  as  com- 
posed of  Swedish,  Finnish.  Russian,  and  other 
national  cartels,  and  called  for  Canadian  in- 
dustry to  be  organized  in  the  same  manner. 
Newsprint  is  most  Important  to  thit  coun- 
try, because  a  free  press  depends  upon  an 
adequate  supply.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  legU- 
latlve  Ingenuity  and  to  stateamanahlp  If 
American  consumers  are  to  be  ruled  by  such 
foreign  cartels.  At  the  Tcry  least,  some 
method  must  be  found  to  make  such  agree- 
ments public.  It  is  for  theae  reasons  that 
within  the  10  days  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power  will  begin  hearings 
OL.  the  subject  of  newsprint. 

Much  of  the  problem  of  concentration  and 
of  renewed  cartelicatlon  which  we  face  today 
is  no  doubt  in  part  the  product  of  a  war 
economy.  The  Mrst  World  War  was  followed 
by  a  wave  of  mergers  and  then  the  forma- 
tion of  cartel  agreements.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  renewal  ot  a 
merger  movement  In  this  country  leading  to 
greater  concentration  In  aome  segments  of 
industry.  Cartel  arrangements  seem  to  fol- 
low naturally  after  Government  allocation 
programs  which  were  necessary  diu-ing  the 
war  years.  Mr.  Vinlng.  the  newsprint  Cana- 
dian president  of  1944,  In  fact  described  the 
wartime  allocation  system  for  newsprint  as 
"a  large-scale  international  cartel  operated 
by  Canada  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
States,  BrlUin,  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries." And  undoubtedly  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  diirlng  a  period  of  the  cold 
war  such  concentration  and  cartelization  is 
Inevitable. 

But  if  the  cold  war  Is  a  contest  between 
two  systems,  then  It  is  imperative  that  otir 
system  of  free  and  competiUve  enterprise 
be  made  stronger  In  the  qualities  which  are 
indeed  Its  real  strength — namely,  that  it  Is 
free  and  that  It  Is  competlUTe. 

Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  against 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  as  specifically 
motivated  against  big  business.  This  is  a 
complete  misconstruction  of  the  purpose  of 
the  committee.  We  are  seeking  ways  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  a  free  and 
competitive  society.  We  are  proceeding 
through  direct  approach  to  determine  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  I  make  no  blanket 
charge  against  American  industry.  Most 
American  Industry  Is  competitive.  We  must 
keep  it  so.  I  do  not  say  the  enemy  of  the 
American  economic  life  is  bigness.  I  say 
that  monopoly  power,  however  exercised,  is. 
This  is  a  problem  that  concerns  us  all,  wage 
earner  and  management,  public  and  private 
officials.  And  If  the  subconunlttee  succeeds 
in  nothing  else,  by  stimulating  public  inter- 
est and  free  and  frank  discussion,  It  will 
have  served  a  meet  constructive  purpose. 


Ammal  and  Sick  Leave  of  Post  0£ce 
Depaitnent  Eaployces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISZAItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJEPRE9ENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12. 1350 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recobs.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion sent  to  me  by  the  president.  M.  A. 
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Conly.  of  the  Louisiina  State  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerics  of  Coushatta.  La.: 
ANNUAL  aho  Sick   Lcav£ 

WhertM  the  employ***  of  all  branches  of 
the  Unit«<l  States  Government,  except  the 
Post  oace  Department,  enjoy  the  bencllta  of 
2u  days  annual  leave  and  15  days  sick  leavt 
annua:;y.  and 

Whereas  the  employees  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice are  limited  annually  to  15  days  annual 
l-av  and  10  days  sick  leave:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  u  unfair  and 
disc.-imlnatory;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  employment  In 
the  postal  service  are  rigorous,  demanding 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  with  resultant 
»ear  ard  tear  on  the  physical  well-being  of 
employees;  and 

Whereas  the  exhausting  demands  of  postal 
toU  are  more  arduous  than  in  other  Oovern- 
menl  departments:  Therefore.  l>e  U 

Rf^cln-d.  That  the  Louisiana  State  Fed- 
eration cf  Peat  oace  Clerks  In  convention 
assembled  In  Bat -n  Rouge,  La  .  May  27-28. 
1950.  exert  all  elTorts  to  remedy  this  Injus- 
tice and  discrimination  by  seeking  the  early 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  28  daya 
annual  leave  and  15  days  sick  leave  annually 
for  postal  employees,  and.  be  It  further 

Rf solved.  That  such  sick  leave  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  without  limit. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  convention  delegates. 


what  he  considered  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  not  according  to  pressure  by  lobbyists 
and  selfish  Interests.  It  requires  courage  In 
public  life  to  oppose  powerful,  selfish  In- 
terests. Whether  you  always  agree  with  him 
or  not.  this  Is  statesmanship  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  most  valuable  kind  of  Congressman 
you  can  elect. 

And  he  has  heen  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  small- business  men  have  had  In  Wash- 
ington, which  he  demonstrated  many  times 
and  erpeclally  by  his  support  of  the  policy 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14.  Eightieth 
Congress  (which  this  conference  wrote),  by 
which,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  recog- 
nized small  business  as  an  economic  entity 
on  a  par  with  the  farmer  and  labor  groups, 
and  entitled  to  equal  repre.sentatlon  on 
appointive  comml.ssions.  l>oards.  and  com- 
mittees. This  resolution  has  placed  small 
business  on  the  map. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me  personally. 

to    tell    every   businessman    in    the   Thlrty- 

seven'h   New  York   DUtrlct   that   he   should 

feel  under  obligation  to  Congressman  Haix. 

Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Fred  A.  Virkds. 

Chairman. 


My  Record  b  Confrets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOftK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RB3'RESE?n"ATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtcoKD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

CoNmuNci  or  Amtrican 
Smaix  Business  Okcanizations. 

Chtcano.  III..  May  8.   1950. 

DcAS  Ma.  BcsiNEsaMAN:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  atxjut  the  record  of  Congress- 
man .^DVkiN  AmTHUi  Hall  during  his  service 
as  a  Memt>er  of  the  United  Slates  House  of 
Repesentatlves.  I  am  glad  to  Inform  you, 
because  I  can  do  so  with  a  knowledge  of  tbs 
facu 

As  you  know,  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Conference  of  American  Small  Business  Or- 
ganizations takes  me  to  Washington  more 
frtnuently  perhaps  than  most  other  busl- 
nesa-uen  and  so  I  have  had  the  opp<jrtunlty 
of  estimating  the  ability  and  character  nf 
many  Congreasmen  and  Senators,  and  to 
evaluate  their  services,  especially  to  the 
busine*s  Interests  of  the  country.  Also  huw 
each  man  Is  rated  by  his  colleagues  which 
Is  an  excellent  criterion  as  to  whether  a  man 
(^  regarded  as  a  statesman  or  a  dud. 

Although  I  do  not  vote  In  Congressman 
Kalls  district,  of  which  he  Is  well  aware. 
J  #<ertheless  when  I  have  had  occasion  to 
(all  on  him  In  Wa.shlngton  I  have  received 
ine  most  friendly  welcome,  was  made  to  feel 
at  home  and  that  he  and  his  staff  were  at 
riy  service,  and  I  believe  every  caller  re- 
<  elves  the  same  friendly  treatment.  I  men- 
tion this  to  Indicate  that  public  cHce  has 
i.ot  given  him  an  exaggerated  sense  of  self- 
importance,  which  BO  many  men  acquire 
and  tlien  forget  who  elected  them  to  office. 
Itils  modesty  itampe  a  man's  character. 

Jb  discussing  legislation.  I  found  Cc<ngreas- 
Rau.  to  tie  unusually  well  informed.  I 
found  that  he  has  voted  according  to 


President  Tniraan  Declares,  "There  Is  No 
Better  or  More  Able  Pablic  Senrant 
Than  Finletter.  I'ye  Known  Him  Ever 
Since  I  HaTc  Been  m  Washm^ton.  He 
Is  Better  Equipped  To  Be  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Than  Any  Man  in  the 
United  States  and  That  Is  the  Reason 
I  Appointed  Him.** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
but  recently  returned  from  my  primaries, 
and  despite  a  campaign  of  vilification, 
calumny,  and  slander.  I  came  out  on  top. 

I  am  addressing  my  colleagues  today 
in  order  to  get  off  my  chest  something 
that  has  been  bothering  me  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
character  assassination  being  indiscrim- 
inately directed  today  at  public  oflBcials 
of  our  Government  here  In  Washington, 
D  C. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  my  colleagues  who  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses 
and  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol.  I  am 
on  my  feet,  however,  to  express  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  my  con- 
stituency as  well  as  my  personal  con- 
tempt of  and  for  any  man  who.  regard- 
less of  his  political  creed  or  religious 
faith,  will  studiously  engage  in  a  cam- 
paign of  smear,  fear.  hate,  and  suspicion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  through  a 
preat  number  of  political  campaigns, 
and,  certainly,  I  never  desire  to  see  the 
day  dawn  when  political  victory  can  be 
had  merely  by  recourse  to  such  vicious 
practices. 

It  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  as  well  as  woman- 
hood when  the  Senator  from  Maine  pub- 
licly and  on  the  floor  of  Senate  voiced 


her  utter  contempt  and  her  inability  to 
remain  mute  while  listening  to  the 
vicious  and  unproven — or  shall  I  even 
say  untruthful  charges— that  are  being 
leveled  against  some  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  our  Government.  Among 
those  are  many  honorable  men,  well, 
long,  and  favorably  known  to  us  here  In 
this  House  for  their  devotion  to  their 
country  as  well  as  their  public   trust. 

Communism  and  fascism  as  political 
doctrines  are  no  more  obnoxious  to  any 
man  than  they  are  to  Frank  Boykin.  I 
have  no  truck  whatever  with  those  who 
would  •"socialize"  or  "federalize"  or  at- 
tempt to  build  a  welfare  state  in  these 
United  States.  Neither  have  I  any  pa- 
tience with  those  who  would  yield  up 
any  portion  of  our  national  sovereignty 
or  in  any  wise  change  the  basic  laws  of 
these  United  States  as  laid  down  by  the 
founding  fathers — for  any  Henry  Wal- 
lace concept  of  a  one  or  of  two  world 
spheres  of  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  while 
campaigning  in  Mobile.  I  determined  to 
get  these  things  off  my  chest,  and  I  here, 
today,  plead  that  in  the  light  of  these  un- 
settled times  of  peace  and  security,  that 
we  Americans  should  get  together  in 
order  to  present  a  solid  and  a  united 
front  against  the  common  enemy. 

If  there  have  been  or  are  still  any 
communistic  rats  or  any  other  type  of 
traitors  to  our  good  land  in  any  depart- 
ment of  Government,  let  us  in  smoking 
them  out,  turn  the  pitiless  light  of  pub- 
licity upon  them  and  their  damnable, 
traitorous  conduct,  be  they  whom  or 
what  they  may,  but — let  us  stop  the  bitter 
charges  such  as  have  recently  assailed 
our  ears,  a  new  charge  leveled  every  day 
upon  which  the  sun  rises  and  sots,  not 
one  of  which  was  ever  corroborated  and 
proven  or  even  found  to  be  other  than 
half-truths  if  they  contained  any  re- 
semblance of  truth  whatsoever. 

I  have  known  John  Peurifoy  too  long 
and  too  well  for  me  ever  to  accept  the 
mere  say-so  of  any  man  in  the  whole 
world  that  he  ever  lent  him.self  to  any 
campaign  to  cover  up  traitors  or  disloy- 
alty in  the  Department  of  State.  I  think 
it  a  crime  to  compel  him  or  his  associ- 
ates almost  daily  to  issue  statements  say- 
ing that  the  latest  diatribe  leveled  at  the 
State  Department  by  its  political  tra- 
ducers  in  the  Congress  was  still  another 
"untruth  '  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  that  President  Truman  himself  has 
been  called  upon  to  answer  somebody 
who  had  recently  written  him  with  re- 
spect to  a  man  representative  of  the 
finest  type  of  citizen.ship  in  these  United 
States  and  who,  within  the  last  3  or  4 
weeks  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  con- 
sented to  accept  the  post  in  the  Federal 
Government  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  under  my  good  friend,  Louis 
Johnson. 

America  has  no  more  able  lawyer  or 
one  possessed  of  a  more  judicial  mind 
and  temperament  than  Thomas  Knight 
Finletter,  soldier,  barrister,  lecturer, 
teacher,  author,  and  an  American  to  the 
core. 

You  now  In  this  House — who  knew 
America's  first  citizen.  Cordell  Hull, 
when  he  sat  with  us — know  that  Cordell 
Hull  would  have  none  but  the  finest  of 
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American  stock  to  serve  him  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Mr. 
Finletter  did  during  the  long,  tortuous 
war  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  no  happenstance 
that  Thomas  Finletter  was  made  a  con- 
sultant to  the  United  States  delegation 
to  th*  United  Nations  conference  nor  as 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  chamre  of 
EGA  operations.  It  was  no  accident  that 
he  was  named  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
President  s  Air  Policy  CommissioD  which 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Congress  and 
with  respect  to  the  air  defenses  of  these 
United  States  that  was  second  to  no  in- 
vestigational study  ever  made  in  l)ehalf 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  and  not  excepting 
that  of  the  Hoover  Commission  itself. 

His  service  to  his  country  as  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  in  charge  of  econamic 
cooperatk)n  was  distinguished  l>y  virtue 
of  the  close  scrutiny  he  continually  ex- 
ercised over  the  judicious  expendittire  of 
every  dollar  that  had  been  provided  by 
the  Congress  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  and  principles  laid  down  in  leg- 
islating the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas  Finletter  is  the 
son  and  the  grandson  of  judges  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  He  is  known 
to  all  his  associates  as  a  hard-headed 
realist,  caustic-humored,  and  possessed 
of  a  trigser-quick  mind. 

Someone  once  referred  to  Tom  Pin- 
letter  as  the  "little  acid  drop,"  but  they 
who  know  him  well  are  wont  to  say, 
"If  only  all  the  men  with  whom  we  had 
to  do  were  like  Finletter." 

How  significant  was  the  article  pub- 
lished on  the  FLiletter  Commission  in 
the  March  issue  of  Fortune  under  the 
heading,  "The  aircraft  industry,  first 
hne  of  Umted  States  security,  will  be 
healthy  again  if  the  Congress  accepts 
the  Finletter  report." 

In  its  review  and  analysis  of  that  re- 
port, the  editors  of  Fortune  magazine, 
writing  at  great  length,  said  in  part: 

The  FlnlettCT  reprrt  hccvpu  the  belief 
of  »uch  knowing  men  &»  Secretary  Syming- 
ton and  Tooey  Spaatz  that  an  Air  Porce  In 
l)eln<  assiirea  an  air  Industry  In  Ijelnp  The 
aircraft  Industry  In  es-wnce  agrees,  and  ac- 
cordingly greeted  the  report  with  expressions 
of  pleasure.  The  report  proposes,  in  effect 
pumping  $2,000,000,000  to  15  OOO  OOO.OCO  a 
year  of  new  m^ney  Into  Its  shriveled  arteries 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  deplores  the  cxir- 
rent  archaic  procurement  practices  that  gov- 
ern aircraft  orders  and  refers  this  back  at 
the  legislative  branch: 

•'We  recommend  that  the  Services  plan 
their  aircraft  procurement  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible  and  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
legislative  base  for  such  p!annlng.  We  rec- 
ommend the  placing  of  orders  for  planes  for 
delivery  over  a  5-year  period  whenever  pos- 
sible. Further  (but  not  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Industry's  managers)  the 
report  proposes  the  creation  of  a  Government 
Aircraft  Development  Corporation,  which 
would  be  -authorized  to  pay  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  development  coet  of  cargo  or  other 
nonmilitarj-  planes,  components,  navigational 
aids  and  safety  appliances'  that  the  Corpo- 
ration would  decide  should  be  developed  in 
the  national  Interest  and  could  not  be  de- 
veloped by  private  enterprise."  Still  ftirther, 
the  report  reconunends  that  th«  alr-trans- 
port  comptolea  b«  helped  back  to  health  liy 
a  restoration  or  Increase  of  subsldie*  whtn 
needed  In  the  carrying  of  first-class  mail. 
•     These  last   two  recommendations. 
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congreaalonally  approred.  coold  mean  that 
the  transport  companies  might  again  be- 
come effective  mstomers  to  the  aircraft- 
mantifacturing   Industry   in   a   measiirabl* 

time. 

Thus,  the  avlatlan  industry,  along  th« 
principles  of  the  Finletter  report,  can  un- 
questionably be  restored  to  the  level  at  which 
It  must  operate  If  national  security  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  industry  is  stUl  actually 
In  Just  as  bad  shape  as  It  was  1  months  ago. 
except  that  now  it  has  hope.  It  still  remains 
for  the  Ctongress  to  settle  Its,  and  the  Nation  s 
hash.  Certahily  the  whole  proposal  U  of  an 
Importance  to  the  fuU  rank  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  but  what  the  Congress  will  achieve 
In  Its  deliberations  this  PresldentUl  year  no 
one  yet  knows. 

Mr.  ^waker.  is  there  any  question  as  to 
why  the  American  Legion,  reporting  to 
the  American  people  in  its  annual  con- 
vention held  August  29.  1949.  under  its 
plank  fw  air  power,  adc^ted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Air  power  Is  everything  within  the  Nation 
that  has  to  do  with  ah-.  It  includes  air 
«*ucat»on,  commercial  transport,  private  fly- 
ing maintenance  facilities,  research  Ubora- 
tortes.  and  the  MlUtary  Kstabllshment  for 
Air.  No  naUcn  that  merely  has  airplanes 
in  the  hands  of  professionals  can  be  said 
truly  to  possess  air  power.  A  nation  must 
also  understand  air  power  and  Its  signif- 
icance. 

The  Job  of  the  American  Leelon  Is  to  de- 
velop that  "statesmanship  of  the  air"  within 
otir  own  ranks.  We  must  recognlie  that 
without  a  healthy  aircraft-manufacturing 
Industry,  a  flnanclaUy  stable  air -transporta- 
tion Industry,  and  a  genuine  research  pro- 
gram military  aviation  cannot  be  suppcrted. 

Therefore,  the  American  Legion  strongly 
advocates  a  succession  of  5-year  programs, 
reviewable  yearly,  for  research,  development! 
and  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Ftwce  and  naval  ah-  arm  for  the  ptnpose 
of  maintaining  the  Industry  in  a  state  ot 
production  capable  of  rapid  expansion. 

There  is  not  a  single  provision  in  a 
copy  of  the  brochure  published  by  the 
American  Legion  entitled  "Decade  of  Air 
Decision"  that  does  not  lend  full  and 
complete  support  to  the  findings  of  the 
report  with  respect  to  the  Air  Porce  and 
the  air  power  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful defense  and  peace  of  these  United 
States  of  America  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's  Air  Policy  Commission  headed  by 
Thomas  Pinletter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  because  President 
Harry  Truman  knew  Thomas  Kni?ht 
Pinletter  that  he  exhibited  some  exas- 
psration  in  answering  a  critic  with  re- 
spect to  some  organization  to  which 
Mr.  Finletter  was  said  to  belong. 

President  Trximan  curtly  and  sensibly 
wrote  his  critic  as  follows: 

All  this  howl  about  organizations  a  fellow 
belongs  to  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Id 
be  willing  to  bet  my  right  eye  that  you  your- 
self and  I  have  Joined  organizations  that  we 
wish  we  hadn't.  It  hasn't  hurt  me,  and  I 
don't  think  it  has  hurt  you  any. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  veterans  would 
spend  more  time  trying  to  And  out  the  good 
points  of  a  man  In  public  oSce  in^*<^d  at 
trying  to  tear  him  down  tt  would  be  much 
more  help  to  the  country. 

There  is  not  a  better  or  more  able  publle 
servant  than  Pinletter.  I've  known  Mm  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington.  He  Is 
better  eqtilpped  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  than  any  man  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  I  appointed  htTn. 


State  of  Gm 
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HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OV  MiaSACHtnCTTS 

IN  nix  BOUSE  OP  RKPRSSSNTATIVXS 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBo,  I  wish  to  inchide  s  synopsis  of  m 
speech  by  an  expert  on  International 
relations  and  my  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thomlng.  associate  editor  of  the  Amer- 
icas, Whenever  Dr.  Thoming  presents 
his  views  on  a  subject  of  this  character, 
be  is  careful  to  cite  the  facts  and  to 
make  an  appeal  to  aU  fair-mizKled  dU« 
zens.  Li  the  present  Instance.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  thousands  of  United  States 
citizens  of  Portuguese  descent  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  status  of  the 
State  of  Goa.  Obviously,  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  history  as  well  as  in  the  framework 
of  respect  for  international  law. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Thomlng.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  know  that  he  has  been  in- 
vited by  State  Department  officials  to 
deliver  the  invocation  on  Monday,  Jime 
19.  1950.  when  a  Washington  monu- 
ment will  be  unveiled  in  honor  of  Jos6 
Artigas.  hero  of  Urugtiayan  independ- 
ence, when  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  and  Ambassador  Jose  Mora, 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  will  also 
be  on  the  program. 

The  synopsis  of  Dr.  Thoming's  speech 
follows: 

Addressing  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Joseph  F.  Thomlng.  assoelat« 
editor  of  World  Affairs,  a  Washington  qutf- 
terly.  declared  that  ths  vlcMcnt  threat  c€ 
India's  Prime  Minister.  Jawaharlal  Hefarti, 
to  engulf  the  Portuguese  State  of  Goa,  sa- 
cred to  the  Christian  mission  world,  was  an 
affront  to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  a 
blow  at  an  orderly,  peaceful  evrdutlon  of  dan- 
gerous situations  In  the  Orient. 

Urging  the  young  Notre  Dame  graduates 
to  Interest  themselves  In  ethical  solutions 
to  International  problems.  Dr.  Thomlng  de- 
cried the  evil  philosophy  inherent  in  Prime 
Minister's  Nehru's  menacing  announcement 
that  Goa  must  come  to  India. 

"Such  a  categorical  statement,"  Dr.  Thom- 
lng added,  "simply  means  that,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  the  Portuguese  State  of  Goa, 
which  for  450  years  has  been  a  foctis  of 
Christian  life  and  worship  on  the  Immense 
subcontinent  of  India,  must  be  swallowed 
vrp  by  an  India,  which,  day  by  day,  Is  drifting 
into  the  ocean  of  totalitarian  Marxism. 
Only  this  week  (June  4,  1950)  an  Important 
Catholic  news  agency,  the  national  edition 
of  the  Register,  revealed  a  report  Indicating 
that  Soviet  infiltration  in  India  is  much 
more  serious  than  has  been  admitted  by 
Pandit  Nehru  or  his  colleagues  in  the  Indian 
Government.  While  Kremlin  Imperialism 
rides  roughshod  over  human  rights  in  ths 
Orient.  left-wing  secularist  sirmpathizers  In 
the  United  States  and  Europe  continue  to 
play  the  Soviet  game  by  bleating  about 
Western  colonialism  In  the  Par  tost." 

"With  reject  to  the  Portugtieae  State  of 
Goa.  this  secularist  cry  Is  a  complete  misno- 
mer. Goa  Is  a  territory  who's  there  are  no 
distinctions  of  caste,  race,  or  religion.  Each 
citizen  of  Goa  enjoys  ths  rights  of  persoi;^ 
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freedom.  Thanlu  to  centuries  of  Christian 
culture  and  glorious  PortU|ifues«  traditions, 
the  650.000  people  of  Go«  reject  the  notion 
of  Indian  annexation,  whether  lorcible  or  as 
the  result  of  political  coercion.  They  know 
that  they  are  sure  to  Iom.  not  to  gain,  as  ha« 
happened  to  the  people  of  Soviet  China.  Nor 
are  they  blind  to  the  horrors  of  the  "nego- 
tiated partition'  of  Christian  Poland  In  Eu- 
rope Since  Ona  was  the  gateway  of  Chris- 
tianity to  India  and  to  the  Orient,  this 
state,  with  its  tomb  of  St.  FYancis  Xavier, 
deservrs  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  all 
believers,  whether  Protestant.  Jewish,  or 
Catholic.  For  this  reason,  thoixsands  of 
United  States  citizens,  many  of  them  Amer- 
icans of  Portuguese  descent,  have  held  mass 
meetings  In  New  York.  New  England,  and 
California,  protesting  the  aggressive  design* 
of  Indian  politicians  upon  an  Important 
center  of  religious  faith  In  the  Far  East. 
Every  reliiilonlfit  Is  bound  to  respect  the  no- 
ble provuions  of  article  5  of  the  Portuguese 
Constitution.    This  reads  as  follows: 

"  'Equality  before  the  law  means  the  right 
to  seek  and  hold  public  office,  according  to 
personal  capacity  and  service*  rendered,  and 
the  denial  of  any  privilege  of  birth,  title,  no- 
bility, sex.  or  social  conditions    •     •     •.' 

"Ooans  have  9er\ed  as  Judges  of  the  high- 
est courts  In  Portugal;  as  university  pro- 
fessors: as  deputies  In  the  national  assem- 
bly, a^  physicians,  lawyers,  and  diplomats. 
T^  is  UlJerty.  not  Soviet  slavery." 


Coca-Cola  Vtiitort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
Xrom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Ch-onicle  of 
May  30.  1950: 

Coca-Cola  VisrroM 

Houstonlans  are  pleased  to  have  with  them 
for  severai  days  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co..  who 
are  here  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
•  l.OCO.OOO  bottling  plant  on  Bissonnet 
Avenue. 

The  Coca-Cola  success  story  Is  one  of  thoea 
•pics  of  vision  and  enterprise  that  hapfjen 
only  In  America.  The  huge  new  plant  here 
can  serve  well  as  a  symbol  of  It.  The  plant 
la  one  of  the  largest,  finest,  and  moet  modern, 
but  it  Is  only  one  of  a  great  number  that 
dot  the  Nation  and  that  steadily  are  spread- 
ing around  the  world. 

Similarly  the  huge  plant  in  Houston  is  a 
monument  to  business  vision  and  courage. 
At  the  age  of  66  J.  E  Evans,  president  of  tha 
local  company,  has  constructed  this  Indus- 
try to  serve  10.800  dealers  In  this  area. 

Not  long  ago  a  world  traveler,  speaking 
In  Houston,  reported  the  fact  that  Coca- 
Cola  Is  supplanting  the  traditional  coffee  as 
the  favorite  drink  of  Egyptians  and  remarked 
that  If  ha  were  a  young  man  seeking  the 
means  of  making  a  large  fortune,  be  would 
try  to  swing  the  Coca-Cola  franchise  for 
India. 

Jim  Farley  Is  pushing  this  typically  Ameri- 
can product  In  foreign  lands.  The  company 
could  not  have  obtained  a  better  man  for  tha 
job.  He  Is  an  ambassador  of  good  will  where- 
wer  be  goes.  Jiut  as  he  used  to  be  the  mag- 
natte  wheelhorse  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
ttaa  days  of  Al  Smith  and  during  President 
Boo&evelt's  first  two  terms. 


He  is  always  welcome  in  Houston.  Our 
citizens  are  glad  to  have  with  us  also  the 
company's  president,  Willian  J.  Hobbs,  John 
Goodloe.  secretary,  both  formerly  RFC  of- 
ficials under  Jesse  H.  Jones,  who  Introduced 
bis  old  friend  Mr.  Farley  at  the  dinner  Mon- 
day night;  and  the  other  high  officials  here 
for  the  series  of  events  celebrating  the  open- 
ing of  this  great  new  Houston  Industrial 
plant. 


Red  Chma't  Bid  for  Admisiion  to  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  his  re- 
turn from  recent  meetings  in  Europe, 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  veto  Red  Chinas  bid  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  take  issue  with 
that  stand.  I  insist  that  the  United 
States  must  not  permit  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  legalizing  the  corrupt  acts  of 
the  Soviet- Inspired  Chinese  banditry. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  com- 
mitted crimes  against  humanity  and 
human  decency.  It  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  dash  the  hoiJes  of  mankind  for  a 
peaceful  world  to  permit  these  interna- 
tional criminals  to  sit  in  respectability 
with  the  law-abiding  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  have  one  problem  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  now.  with  the  Ru.ssian 
Government  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
confound  the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  maintain  peace  and  encourage 
world  progress.  Shall  we.  by  our  lack  of 
resistance  to  the  admission  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  permit  the  compounding  of 
that  problem?  One  obstructionist  is  able 
to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  the  UN. 
What  would  two  do  to  it? 

We  have  witnessed  the  walk-out  by  the 
Soviet  representatives  from  more  than 
25  agencies  of  the  UN  during  the  past 
few  months  because  they  could  not  get 
their  way  on  this  Chinese  Red  recogni- 
tion issue.  They  are  trying  to  blackjack 
the  other  members  into  accepting  their 
position  by  this  action.  They  do  not 
seem  to  care  whether  or  not  the  UN  col- 
lapses. I  say  that  the  time  for  a  show- 
down is  here.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  must  not  yield  to 
these  gangster  tactics.  To  do  so  would 
be  appea.sement  of  the  worst  kind.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  permitting  the 
Soviet  Government  to  have  another  sat- 
ellite sitting  in  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations.  My  own  position  on  this  Chi- 
nes^ Red  recognition  issue  was  made 
clear  as  long  ago  as  January  of  this  year 
In  a  letter  to  the  President.  I  should 
like  at  this  point  to  Include  that  letter 
in  my  remarks. 

Tile   PtXSXDXNT. 

Thi  Wnm  House. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ma.  PuaioeNT:  Since   It   is  reported 
that  British  recognition  oX  tha  Pelplng  Com- 
munist administration  Is  scheduled  to  take 
place  soon  following  the  lead  already  taken 


for  the  British  Commonwealth  by  India  on 
December  30,  1949.  a  consequence  of  such 
action  may  be  that  other  countries  will  fol- 
low Britain  In  recognizing  the  Pelplng  Gov- 
ernment. May  I  respectfully  express  my  per- 
sonal views  on  this  great  question. 

This  situation  naturally  confronts  the 
United  States  with  a  grave  dilemma.  The 
United  States  has  a  long-standing  policy  re- 
specting recognition  of  governments  which 
come  to  power  through  revolution  or  other 
Internal  change.  It  normally  does  not  rec- 
ognize such  governments  until  three  condi- 
tions are  present.  First,  we  expect  the  new 
political  authorities  to  be  in  clear  possession 
of  the  state.  We  also  expect  that  their  ad- 
ministration has  the  assent  of  the  people  or 
at  least  their  acquiescence.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  we  Insist  that  the 
new  government  fulfill  the  normal  Interna- 
tional obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
are  incumbent  on  a  sovereign  state. 

These  conditions  hardly  obtain  In  China 
today.  There  cannot  be  clear  possession 
while  the  Nationalist  Government  is  stlU 
flghtlns;  back  despite  the  tremendous  odds 
with  which  It  Is  confronted. 

Do  the  Communists  really  have  the  assent 
of  the  Chinese  people?  True,  there  have  been 
large  defections  of  Nationalist  forces  to  the 
Red  armies,  and  the  peasants  In  many  areas 
have  not  opposed  the  Communist  advance. 
But  are  these  factors  In  themselves  evidence 
of  assent,  especially  In  a  country  weary  of 
more  than  a  decade  of  continuous  strife? 
When  have  the  Communists  In  Pelplng  held 
an  election  and  by  what  authority  other  than 
brute  force  do  they  style  themselves  masters 
of  all  China?  There  Is  much  to  Indicate  that 
the  so-called  people's  government  Is  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
Moscow. 

The  Chinese  Communists  show  no  indica- 
tion to  abide  by  even  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  International  behavior  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  sovereign  states.  In  the  ar- 
rogance engendered  by  their  suddera  sweep  to 
power,  they  have  made  clear  that  they  will 
respect  only  such  treaties  between  China  and 
other  countries  as  it  pleases  them  to  respect. 
They  have,  moreover,  perpetrated  what  you, 
Mr.  President,  properly  called  "outrages"  on 
private  American  citizens  and  official  United 
States  representatives  who  have  remained  In 
Communist-held  areas.  The  arrest  of  Angus 
Ward,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Muk- 
den, on  trumped-up  charges  Is  only  one  In 
a  long  series  of  brutal  and  despicable  Inci- 
dents Involving  Americans  with  which  the 
Communists  have  stoked  the  fires  of  Xeno- 
phobia In  China.  How  can  there  be  recogni- 
tion of  a  government  that  cannot  even  main- 
tain minimum  standards  of  human  decency 
and  hospitality  in  Its  dealing  with  foreigners? 
How  can  there  be.  moreover,  recognition  of 
a  government  which  callously  flaunts  the 
basic  International  responsibilities  of  a  sov- 
ereign state?  Finally,  how  can  there  be 
recognition  of  a  government  which  acts  not 
In  the  Interests  of  Its  own  citizens  but  rather 
at  the  behest  of  a  foreign  master? 

I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  successfully  opix  sed  com- 
munism In  Europe,  be  not  Indifferent  to  the 
expansion  of  communism  In  China  and 
southeast  Asia.  I  respectfully  hope  and  pray 
that  our  Government  will  withhold  recog- 
nition of  communism  In  China,  despite  what 
action  England  will  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimists  undergone  a  change  of  heart 
since  that  letter  was  written?  Have 
they  shown  any  respect  for  international 
decency?  Have  they  demonstrated  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  not  for  a  foreign 
master? 

The  answer  is  that  they  have  not. 
They  are  still  the  s?.me  Godless  group. 
They  are  still  the  same  Soviet-inspired 
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bandits.  We  must  not  admit  them  Into 
the  company  of  the  decent  nations  in 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  never  ex- 
ercised the  veto,  but  if  ever  a  situation 
calls  for  its  use.  this  is  it. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  John  Taber,  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cur 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  Niw  Teas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jurie  13.  1950 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  Station  WHAM, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  June  12.  1950: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. I  was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives 
in  1947  and  1948.  During  that  period  I 
spent,  out  of  funds  provided  for  that  com- 
mittee, about  1150.000  a  year.  That  was  a 
larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  spent  before 
but  I  got  results  out  of  that  expenditure. 

We  created  a  staff  of  the  ablest  pccountants 
In  America  and  tlie  ablest  governmental  and 
private  research  men  In  America.  We  had 
on  our  payroll  personnel  cfflcers  of  large  cor- 
porations. They  went  Into  departments, 
studied  their  methods  of  doing  business  and 
made  known  to  the  committee  the  real  needs 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  They  showed  the  departments 
and  agencies  how  to  do  buslneae  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way  and  to  get  better  results  for 
the  time  and  energy  that  was  put  In. 

Because  I  did  this.  In  1947  the  RepubUcan 
Conerress  was  able  to  reduce  appropriations 
•4.400.000.000  below  the  President's  estimate 
and  in  1948  we  reduced  his  estimates  12.750.- 
000.000.  In  addition  to  that,  we  were  able 
to  recover  funds  that  had  been  previously 
appropriated  and  not  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  $5  OCO. 000.000.  A  total, 
OTer-all.  of  over  •12.000.000.000. 

Moreover,  the  cuts  that  we  were  able  to 
make  were  made  intelligently  because  we 
knew  what  we  were  domg  and  we  still  pro- 
vided all  the  funds  that  were  needed  to  carry 
the  departments  along  properly  but  not 
wastefully.  as  had  been  the  Democratic  prac- 
tice. 

The  result  of  our  work  was  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  sw. 
1948.  and  Jxme  30,  1949. 

I  had  some  of  the  very  beet  men  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  that  committee 
and  they  worked  hard  and  unceaslr\gly  and 
with  a  will  to  save.  They  were  supported  by 
some  of  the  very  ablest  accountants  and  re- 
search men  In  America  and  these  men  were 
doing  it  as  a  matter  cf  public  service  and 
not  for  the  dollars  received.  These  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  earning  •100  a  day  were 
receiving  from  our  committee  •25  a  day. 
One  man  alone  found  »500000.000  In  the 
Maritime  Commission  which  they  had 
planned  to  waste  on  things  Congress  had 
refused  to  approve,  and  we  recovered  It. 

To  save  over  •12,000.000.000  who  would  not 
spend  •150.000?  To  give  the  country  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  first  time  In  20  years, 
who  would  not  spend  $150,000?  Needless  to 
say.  thoee  who  believe  In  reckless  spending 
and  destroying  the  United  States  do  not  like 
that  record— it  Is  too  miKh  In  the  Interest 
of  the  plain  people. 

There  has  been  a  contlnuotis  campaign  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  honest 


government  to  discredit  the  work  that  we 
did  and  to  turn  the  people  against  us,  but 
I  say  to  you  now,  that  if  the  same  methods 
were  followed  that  were  used  In  1947  and 
1948.  we  could  again  balance  the  budget  and 
we  could  provide  for  every  needed  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  staff  that  we  gathered  together  has 
been  completely  disbanded.  Under  the  Dem- 
ocrats, the  Appropriations  Committee  today 
depends  on  a  reduced  Investigating  staff  com- 
posed of  investigators  borrowed  from  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government. 
Now  how  much  money  do  you  think  can  be 
saved  by  having  the  bureaucrats  Investi- 
gate themselves?  Yotj  know  the  answer  as 
well  as  I  do — virtually  nothing  will  be  saved. 
No  outside.  Independent  investigators  are 
used  and  the  research  program  which  we 
set  up  in  the  Eir  hiieth  Congress  has  been 
completely   abandoned. 

I  believe  that  with  the  aid  of  a  small  per- 
manent staff  and  temporary  services  from  a 
proup  of  research  people  and  seme  of  the 
abler  certified  public  accountants  In  Amer- 
ica, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
again  balance  our  budget  and  stop  the  con- 
tinued inflation  which  is  boimd  to  result 
from  continued  spending  of  dollars  that  we 
have  not  earned. 

No  one  ever  spent  a  dollar  unless  some- 
body earned  It;  the  question  now  is  whether 
or  not  the  people  who  earn  the  dollars  shall 
h.".ve  the  prlvUege  of  spending  them  or 
whether  those  doUars  shall  be  spent  by  a 
group  of  entrenched  bureaucrats  whose  only 
thought  is  how  much  they  can  spend. 

The  thing  that  has  disturbed  President 
Truman  and  all  of  his  satellites  the  most  Is 
that  the  record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
was  In  the  intere  .  of  the  plain  people^  the 
labor  imlons.  private  Industry,  and^the 
farmer.  Those  people  who  have  iaeen  seeking 
all  the  time  to  p'Mce  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman, and  the  workingman  under  com- 
plete regimentation  and  Government  con- 
trol do  not  like  anything  which  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  plain  people  or  which  wUl 
protect  the  plain  people. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  people  of  America 
to  wake  up  and  to  realize  where  their  In- 
terests lie.  Do  we  want  free  farmers,  free 
worklngmen.  and  free  Industries,  or  do  we 
want  a  Hitler -con  trolled  government  with 
wages  and  prices  fixed  by  a  dictator  and  not 
by  an  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  and  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

That  Is  the  Issue  and  I  think  that  the 
people  wiU  answer  In  favor  of  liberty. 


Labor  Leaders  Protest  Threat  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Justified  protests  against  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  war  material  to  Arabia  and 
the  Middle  East  have  come  to  my  office. 
This  attitude  of  our  Government  and 
Britain  will  eventually  be  disastrous  to 
the  yotmg  country  of  Israel  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  A.  P.  of  L.  news- 
paper reveals  that  organized  labor  is 
alert  to  this  International  injustice  and 
future  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world: 


man  in  ft  joint  White  Houae  visit  that  or* 
gaD>-jed  labor  feels  "anxiety  over  the  threats* 
to  Israel  end  "the  people  ot  the  Middle  last 
through  the  heavy  and  needless  armaments 
race  now  being  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  othCT  Arabic  cctmtrlea 
In  the  middle-eastern  areas." 

They  issued  a  Joint  statement  which  said. 
In  part: 

"Prom  authoritative  newspaper  reports  and 
other  trustworthy  sources  of  information, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  objectives  of  this 
drive  toward  militarism  is  a  second  war 
against   the  State  of   Israel. 

"We  regard  this  development  as  a  threat 
not  only  to  the  new  democratic  republic  of 
Israel  but  also  to  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people  for  stabUity  and  peaceful  progress 
wherever  possible  in  the  world. 

"Newspaper  repots  and  other  creditable 
evidence  indicate  that  Egypt,  Transjordan, 
Iraq,  and  the  other  Arabic  countries  un- 
friendly to  Israel  are  receiving  large  suppl  es 
of  armaments  from  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  We  appealed  to  the  President  to 
make  appropriate  representations  on  behalf 
of  our  Government  to  Great  Britain  to  d  s- 
continue  supplying  these  Arabic  countr.es 
with  instrumenu  of  aggressive  warfare  ob- 
viously designed  for  use  against  Israel. 

"We  likewise  appealed  to  President  Tru- 
man, since  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Arable 
countries  still  continues,  to  permit  the  sale 
of  arms  to  the  Israeli  Government  In  order 
to  meet  the  daily  Increasing  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

"We  appealed  to  the  President  for  addi- 
tional financial  support  for  Israel.  That 
small  and  new  state  has  admitted — during 
the  18  months  of  Its  existence — 363,000  Jew- 
ish ImmlgranU.  They  have  been  liberated 
from  displaced-persons  camps  In  Germany, 
the  ghettos  of  Arabic  countries,  and  the  in- 
creasing discrimination  of  Soviet  aatellits 
nations.  The  •100.000,000  loan  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  the  President  so  gen- 
erously supported  Is  now  virtually  exhausted. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  our  Government 
will  again  Eupp>ort  a  new  lo«m  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank 
in  order  to  make  It  possible  for  the  State 
of  Israel  to  cope  with  thee*  manifold  iH'otH 
lems." 


Are  We  To  Allow  Coaumuists  To  Deprm 
the  Free  Worid  of  Rubber? 


PauiMi  TKixaT  to  Iskazl 
AFL   President    William    Green    and    CIO 
President  Philip  Murray  told  President  Tru- 


EXTENSION  (yp  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUTNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOX7SI  OF  RKPBE8KMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  Jurie  13.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoko.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  June  9.  1950.  It 
portrays  just  one  of  the  many  hardships 
we  ourselves  are  bound  to  suffer  as  the 
result  of  our  negative  and  defeatist  poli- 
cies in  China  and  much  of  Asia  since  the 
war,  with  the  Communist  victories  which 
such  policies  made  inevitable.  It  is  aw- 
fully late  to  start  a  rescue  operation  now 
of  what  could  and  should  have  been 
prevented;  but  better  late  than  never: 

DOV'T  FOBCET  RUBBEB 

Military.  Industrlcl  and  just  plain  pleasi're 
traffic  moves  on  wheels,  and  most  of  those 
wheels  need  rubber  tires.  Tor  years,  upwnrim 
of  95  percent  of  all  the  rubber  used  In  this 
country — natural  rubber  It  was  then — came 
from  southeast  Asia. 
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Then  In  World  War  II.  Japan  mad?  u«  sud- 
denly aware  of  our  weakness  m  trils  stra- 
tegic matenaJ  by  conquering  our  source  of 
BupplT  American  Induatry  rose  to  the  occa- 
Bl.;n.  however,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  was 
providing  87  percent  of  the  new  rubbt-r  con- 
•umed      Thla  wa»  synthetic  rubber. 

The  comparative  roertta  of  synthetic  and 
natural  rubber  are  something  f^:ir  expert*  to 
arvue  abi^ut  But  combined  use  of  the  two 
seen-ji  destined  to  be  the  pattern  for  some 
time  to  couie. 

At  any  rate,  aoutheaat  Asia's  natural  rub- 
ber IS  still  of  prime  Importance  to  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  areas  supplying  natural 
rubber  lie  squarely  in  the  path  of  Communist 
expansion  i.i  Asia.  Ctvi!  strife  in  such  place* 
as  Malaya  and  Indochina  has  Interfered 
wuh  the  desired  expansion  of  production. 
In  1W9.  m  fact,  prodtjctlon  dipped  slightly 
below  the  1948  rate  Forecasters  difftir  as  to 
what  may  be  ext>ected  this  year. 

Mjrecver,  there  Is  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility that  our  policy  makers  "viu  so  b'.ingle 
the  cold  war  that  all  of  the  rubber  producing 
•reaa  of  southeast  Asia  will  be  lost  to  us. 

Partis&na  of  both  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  are  concerned  about  this  poasibility — 
and  the  grave  blow  to  American  Industrial 
and  military  strength  which  would  result. 
Out  of  their  varied  and  sometimes  conflict- 
in?  suggestion*  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
at  lea«t  four  courses  of  action  especially 
recommend   themselves 

A  thorough  survey  of  United  States  syn- 
thetic production  capacity  should  determine 
how  greatly  and  how  quickly  It  could  l)e  re- 
stored to  wartime  levels  in  case  of  emergency. 
One  or  two  of  the  synthetic  plants  now  In 
mothballs  oukht  to  be  put  back  into  pro- 
duction In  a  practice  alert  so  that  we  may 
know  just  what  can  b«  done 

The  rubber  stockpiling  program  ought  to 
be  reexamined  and  fires  lighted  under  those 
who  have  allowed  It  to  lag  There  s  a  slight 
surplus  of  natural  rubber  over  what  Is  actu- 
ally consumed  each  year,  and  synthetic  pro- 
d  icers  could  step  up  their  output. 

The  United  States  should— through  pur- 
chaaes  for  stock  piling,  for  instance — guard 
against  any  piling  up  of  rubber  on  the  dtx:ks 
in  southeast  Asia.  Any  app>earance  of  glut 
of  the  world  market  would  bring  depression 
and  communism  to  the  producing  a.'eaa. 

Our  Government  should  quit  fumbling  op- 
pcrtunltles  f.r  pressing  the  cold  war  In  Asia. 
Our  policy — if  you  can  call  it  that — in  Asia 
h»s  been  a  thing  of  fits  and  starts,  of  mere 
negative  reaction  to  Soviet  provocation. 

We  must  match  the  P.eds  In  Initiative  If 
we  hop>e  to  save  southeast  Asia  from  Com- 
munist conquest  and  the  area's  rich  resources 
f.om  the  Rossian  Imperialist  machine. 


CoBfrcssman  HelUr  Deplores  Persecution 
of  Catholics  ia  Hanf  arj 


EXITNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NLW   YORK 

E<  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJiPREsKNTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Ls  one 
of  the  deplorable  facts  of  our  postwar 
world  that  wherever  the  godless  Com- 
muiu-sis  have  seized  the  reins  of  power 
In  \  victimiz:d  country,  one  of  their  first 
ana  basic  aims  is  to  demolish  the  inde- 
pendence of  orgp.nized  relig.ons.  Pol- 
lowing  upon  the  subjugation  or  liquida- 
tion of  eccle5ia.stical  ii^titution.s  the  rr.a- 
teriaUst  totalitarians  then  attempt  by 
propaganda.  so-cul!ed  education,  and  in- 


timidation to  wipe  the  very  thought  and 
love  of  G(Xl  Irom  the  hearts  of  those 
under  thtir  sway.  In  the  countries  of 
ea.stern  Europe  w  htch  have  fallen  to  com- 
munism this  inhuman  process  of  de- 
struction of  religion  is  in  full  swing. 
Among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
persecution  is  the  small  slate  of  Hungaiy. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Commu- 
ni.-;ts  have  t>een  slowly  stranding  the  po- 
litical and  religious  freedoms  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  After  they  took  over  gov- 
ernmental power,  the  followers  of  Mos- 
cow concentrated  their  malevolent  at- 
tention on  the  churches,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out 
their  public  influence  and  to  smash  their 
leadership. 

The  spiritual  leader  of  the  Catholics, 
who  foi'm  approximately  two-thirds  of 
Hun£:ary"s  population.  Josef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  was  singled  out  for  special 
vicious  attack.  That  such  a  high  dig- 
nitary of  the  church  should  have  been 
made  the  object  of  persecution  by  the 
Hungarian  Communists  is  unmistakable 
proof  of  their  consummate  contempt  of 
religion.  The  trial  of  the  cardinal  and 
his  subsequent  sentence  to  prison  and 
a  horrible  fate  were  such  well-publi- 
cized events  that  it  is  uruiecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  them  here. 

Following  the  cardinal's  conviction  in 
February  1949,  the  Communists  seemed 
to  relax  somewhat  their  assault  on  the 
church.  But  this  was  only  a  diplomatic 
maneuver  in  order,  it  is  supposed,  to  give 
public  opinion  a  chance  to  recover.  But 
now  it  is  reported — according  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  7 — that  the  Buda- 
pest Commuriists  are  once  more  prepar- 
ing for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  Hun- 
garian Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
signal  for  this  attack  has  been  sounded 
in  a  report  by  the  education  minister, 
Joseph  Revai.  to  the  central  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Reprisals  ad- 
vocated in  this  report  include  th.e  clos- 
ing of  a  number  of  monasteries  ?nd  con- 
vents, the  dissolution  of  certain  mendi- 
cant and  teaching  orders,  and  the  in- 
tensification of  anticlerical  propaganda. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Commu- 
nist steam  roller  is  put  in  motion  and 
Is  going  to  attempt  to  crush  more  of  the 
religious  rights  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. 

When  such  outrages  occur,  there  Is 
only  one  course  for  decent  Americans  to 
follow.  And  that  is  to  use  all  means 
in  our  power  to  oppose  such  ba.se  and 
infamous  actions.  The  United  States 
and  other  western  countries  should  reg- 
ister the  strongest  ofBcial  protests  with 
the  Hungarian  Government  and  should 
widely  advertise  throughout  the  world 
the  abhorrence  they  feel  at  these  cynical 
onslaughts  against  human  liberty.  Pro- 
tests should  also  be  lodged  with  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  toward  mar- 
shaling the  ranks  of  world  opinion 
against  these  Communist  injustices.  Fi- 
nally, every  effort  should  be  made 
through  the  Voice  of  America  and  by 
other  means  to  convince  the  Hungarian 
people  of  our  deep  sympathy  for  their 
plight  and  to  bolster  their  morale  in  their 
struggle  against  these  who  we  are  con- 
fident will  be  only  their  temporary  mas- 
ters. 


Two  Kea  Named  Cachalet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or    INDIANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Paul  Hillsamer.  pubL.sher  and 
editor  of  the  News-Herald,  Marion,  Ind., 
recently  did  an  article  regarding  two 
bro'hers  who  are  outstanding  examples 
of  just  v.-hat  America  is  made  of.  Two 
Greek  boys  that  came  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  and,  like  so  many  of 
their  fellow  Americans  who  have  im- 
migrated from  across  the  seas,  have  made 
a  success  of  their  lives,  reared  their  fam- 
ilies, and  given  to  lis  who  are  native  born 
a  living  example  of  true  Americanism. 

I  know  both  of  these  men  and  know 
everything  that  has  been  written  by 
them  is  the  truth. 

I  ask  the  House  membership  to  read 
this  humorous,  yet  deeply  sincere,  article. 

Two  Men  Named  Cachules 

The  greatest  story  ever  told  In  this  Ameri- 
ca of  ours  Isn't  the  Revolution,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights.  Neither  Is  It  to  be 
found  on  bloody  Platts  Landing,  in  our 
sweeping  farms,  or  our  huge  industrial 
plants. 

None  of  these  events,  actions,  or  accom- 
plishments— or  the  thousands  more  which 
rank  equally  with  them — would  or  could 
have  happened  except  for  the  assimilations 
of  the  millions  of  Immigrants  who  for  varied 
reasons  chose  to  leave  their  foreign  homes 
to  seek  a  new  life  In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  story  of  two  men  named 
Cachules.  Konlstlnos  and  Dlmltrius  Cachules, 
They're  well  known  to  us  here  In  Marion. 
We  call  them  Gus  and  Jim. 

They  were  t)orn  in  Greece.  If  they  had 
chosen  to  move  to  Russia,  Germany,  or 
France.  Spain.  Poland  or  Italy  they  would 
have  always  been  Greeks.  But  here  they're 
considered  Americans.  In  certain  matters 
"Greek  Americans."  and  all  others  ".Ameri- 
can." America  assimilates,  and  that's  why 
It's  America. 

This  is  only  a  little  home-town  article 
about  a  couple  home-town  boys.  But  please 
forgive  a  bit  of  editorializing  as  a  preamble 
to  the  Cachules  story. 

Men  are  not  cast  from  the  same  die.  Some 
are  good,  and  some  are  bad,  America  never 
has — and  let's  never  commence — hated  a 
man  because  he  dips  his  hands  in  water  he- 
fore  he  prays,  or  wears  a  skull  cap.  or  spells 
his  name  J-a-b-1-o-n-s-k-i  rather  than 
S-m-i-t-h.  We  have  taken  into  this  land  of 
ours,  people  named  Comorosky  and  Lazzerl, 
Cohen,  Abramson,  Riley,  O'Learv,  Zacho- 
p<ipv)lls,  Gonzalez,  and  Petersen.  From  thera 
we  have  molded  a  new  nationality — Amer- 
ican. 

Jim  (Dlmltrius)  and  Gus  (Konlstlnos) 
Cachules  were  burn  in  Makrynlsta,  Greece. 
Makrynista,  a  small  town  of  approximately 
5,000  population,  is  located  in  the  province 
of  Thessaly  in  north-central  Greece.  They 
were  a  part  of  a  family  of  seven,  the  rest  of 
whom  still  live  In  their  native  land. 

Their  father  was  a  wine  and  olive-oil  pro- 
ducer, living  at  the  edge  of  town.  They 
were,  Jim  says,  neither  poor  nor  rich.  Money 
was  scarce  enough  that  the  whole  family 
worked  in  the  family  business  and  educa- 
tion ceased  at  the  end  of  elementary  school. 

Gtis,  born  in  1889,  succumbed  to  tlie  lure 
of  America  first.  Dozens  of  younger  men  had 
emigrated,  he  says,  and  their  letters  home 
told  glorious  stories  of  the  opportuulUee  iu 
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the  United  SUtes.    In  1007.  when  18.  Guj 

approached  his  father  with  a  proposal  that 
he  be  allowed  to  Join  the  wave  of  emigra- 
tion. 

"My  father  was  hard  to  convince,"  Gus 
stated.  "At  first  he  wouldn't  hear  of  It. 
Then  it  was  maybe.  Plnaily,  when  he  saw  I 
was  going  anyhow,  he  gave  his  permission.  I 
landed  in  New  York  City  with  111.  Now 
(laughing  I  I've  got  «12. 

"Coming  over,  a  bunch  of  us  decided  to  go 
together  to  Augusta.  Maine,  to  work  in  the 
cotion  mills.  I  went  along  as  far  as  Boston. 
By  that  time  I  had  seen  some  New  England 
mills  and  the  guys  who  worked  in  them.  I 
bad  no  objection  to  working,  but  I  did  want 
to  live  to  be  30.  I  left  my  companlcna  and 
got  a  Job  in  a  restaurant.  Didn't  like  that 
and  went  back  to  New  York  and  later  to 
Chicago.  Eventually.  I  wound  up  in  Free- 
port,  ni.,  working  In  a  shoe  shop  for  $15  a 
month.     By  this  time  It  was  1909." 

Jim.  who  is  a  couple  of  years  yotmger  than 
Gus,  started  his  propaganda  campaign 
against  parental  objection*  the  day  Gus 
sailed.  It  took  3  years  but  la  1910  the  elder 
Cachules  gave  him  permlselon  to  loUow  his 
older  brother. 

■•Gus  waa  in  Freeport,  so  it  was  to  Freeport 
that  I  headed,  '  Jim  relates.  "On  the  train.  If 
I  bought  something.  I  had  to  take  a  handiul 
of  change  out  of  my  pocket  and  let  the  seller 
pUk  what  he  needed.  One  of  my  biggest 
j>erEcnal  puzzles  was  why  a  nickel,  which  Is 
worth  less,  waa  bigger  than  a  dime.  I  still 
do  not  know 

"I  got  the  same  Job  as  Gus  at  the  aaoM 
place  and  we  stayed  in  Freeport  several  years. 
We  rame  to  Marion  In  1913,  Just  after  the 
big  flood. 

"We've  always  been  partners  In  car  own 
biBiness — cleaning,  dyeing,  shoe  shining,  and 
repair,  pressing,  hat  renovation,  and  so 
forth — since  that  time.     •     •     •" 

The  brothers  have  worked  fantastic  hours 
In  the  past,  but  have  eased  up  to  9  hours  a 
dey  now.  although  they  8ti:i  take  turns  at 
catching  up  back  work  on  Sundays. 

Neither  saw  his  father  again  after  the 
farewells  of  1907  and  1910.  the  elder  Cachules 
having  died  in  1924.  Each  however  married 
on  trips  back  heme  to  see  their  widowed 
mother,  Gus  in  1925  and  Jim  in  1929.  The 
mother  passsed  away  during  the  latter  year. 
They  brought  their  wives  to  the  United 
States  and  Uve  In  a  large  double  house, 
which  they  own.     •     •     • 

The  Cachuleses  are  Greek  Orthodox  Catho- 
lics. However,  the  nearest  Orthodox  Churcli 
is  in  Indiauiapolis  and  the  two  families  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  local  Epis- 
copal parish. 

"America  has  been  good  to  us  and  we're 
tried  to  be  good  to  America,"  Jim  said. 
"We  have  worked  hard,  paid  our  bills,  raised 
cur  families  right  as  we  see  it.  We  don't 
drink  and  raise  cain.  I  don't  think  Gus 
was  ever  drunk,  but  I  was — I've  got  a  baclL- 
ground  of  sin. 

"Our  dad  produced  wine  and  olive  oil  and 
when  I  was  about  10  I  went  down  In  the 
cellar  one  afternoon  and  started  on  a  barrel 
of  wine.  I  guess  I  was  like  a  let  of  those 
fellows  you  see  on  Saturday  night,  trying 
to  bring  a  dry  county  by  drinking  It  all. 
1  couldnt  flnlfch  the  barrel,  but  I  rure  made 
a  good  start.  I  got  plenty  drunk  and  then 
my  dad  caught  me.  I  was  sick — both  ends 
and  the  middle.  That  cured  me  and  must 
have  scared  Gus." 

That's  the  story  of  the  Cachtiles's.  Konls- 
tlnos and  Dlmltrius.  It  tent  remarkable. 
It  has  been  told  thousands  of  times  by  mil- 
lions of  others.  It's  Just  the  "can"  In 
American. 


House  That  Cokes  BoiH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1950 

Mr.  THOM.\S.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    exteiKl    my    remarks   in    the 

Recobo,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Houston  Post  of  May  31,  1950: 

House  That  Cokes  Built 

A  local  bottling  works  that  can  draw  two 
former  Cabuiet  members  as  the  mai^n  speak- 
ers at  its  plant  dedication,  and  bottler  execu- 
tives from  many  States,  as  Coca-Cola  did  at 
its  dedication  dinner  Monday  ni^ht,  is  indeed 
distinguished.  Ccca-Cola  is  an  extraordinary 
enterprise  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Jesse  H.  Jones  touched  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  Coca-Cola  epic  in  presenting  James  A. 
Farley,  his  old  friend  and  colleague  in  Wash- 
ington, when  he  said:  'If  I  were  President  of 
the  Umttd  States  I  wculd  appoint  Mr.  Farley 
amba£»adcr-at-iarge  with  oirte  blanche  to 
go  all  over  the  world — and  if  he  did  I  am  sure 
there  wculd  be  no  war." 

The  former  Postmaster  General  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  is  functioning  uncflicially  ia  that 
capacity  now,  as  chairman  of  the  l}card  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  Coca-Ccia  Itself 
has  become  a  sort  of  ambassador  of  good  will 
for  this  country.  During  the  war,  peoples 
all  over  the  globe  became  acquainted  with  its 
piquant  taste,  and  for  many  of  them  Coca- 
Cola  has  come  to  symbciize  the  United 
States.  Of  course.  Mr.  Farley  has  been 
Instrumental  In  cultivating  the  unique  popu- 
larity of  the  beverage. 

The  new  glass-house  plant  en  Bissonnet,  a 
masterpiece  of  Tellepsen  Construction  Co., 
Is  a  thing  of  beauty.  With  Its  several  hun- 
dred Employees  and  its  payroll  of  mere  than 
11,000,000  a  year.  Coca-Cola  Is  an  Important 
economic  asset  to  Houston,  as  well  as  a  giver 
of  pleasure  to  the  palates  of  Houstonians. 
The  Post  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity generally  In  congratulating  and 
felicitating  J.  E.  Evans,  president  of  the 
Houston  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.;  Lupton 
Thomson,  Arthur  Dew,  next  in  command 
and  sales  manager,  and  all  members  of  the 
Coca-Cola  family,  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  new  plant,  and  wishes  them  still  greater 
success  In  the  future. 


Address  of  Clareace  BAanion,  Dean  of 
tbe  Collef e  of  Law,  Uairerskj  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  the  Fual  Conferral  of  1949 
Awanis  of  Freedon  FoviMiation,  Inc, 
at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  Gty  on 
AprU  21, 1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  the  Twenty-third 
Congressional  District  of  Illinoia  has 
called  my  attention  to  a  particularly 
challenging  address  which  deserves  to 


be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress 

and  every  other  thoughtful  American  as 
welL  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable 
Paul  F.  Jones.  Danville  attorney  and 
prominent  in  lUiioois  public  Ufe,  for  the 
text  of  the  address  which  I  am  puolish- 
Ing  in  the  CoifcREssioivAL  Record  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House. 

The  speaker  was  D?an  Clarence  Man- 
ion,  head  of  the  College  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  final  conferral  of  1949  awards 
by  Freedom  Foundation,  Inc..  at  Town 
Hall  in  New  York  City.  AprU  21.  1950. 
Dean  Manion  served  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress. Present  in  the  audience  was 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
said  afterward  Dean  Manion's  address 
was  "the  finest  expression  of  American- 
ism I  have  ever  heard."  and  he  added, 
"I  cheerfully  adopt  it  as  my  credo." 

Dean  Manion's  address  follows: 

Man  is  the  most  penrerse  of  all  the  crea- 
tures Of  God.  Of  the  multlmllllona  of  cre- 
ated things  man  alone  Is  capable  of  deliber- 
ately denying  and  frustrating  his  own  God- 
given  natxne.  He  not  only  has  the  capacity 
to  do  these  unnattiral  things  but  he  likewise 
exreriences  the  constant  inge  to  do  them. 
Like  a  powerful  magnet,  this  tmfortunate 
temptatlcm  toward  the  tinnatural.  pulls  man 
cut  cf  his  God-ordained  orbit  of  happiness 
Into  a  convulsing  maelstrom  of  confusion 
that  at  this  moment  threatens  to  shatter  the 
surrounding  and  otherwise  orderly  universe. 
The  secret  of  this  unfortunate  eccentricity 
on  the  part  of  human  nature  lies  In  the 
Gcd-glven  freedom  of  each  man  and  of  all 
men.  With  other  creatures,  the  law  erf  their 
nature  is  an  Inexorable  rule  that  each  mtut 
obey.  Prom  the  lowly  earthworm  to  the  high 
stars  In  their  majestic  courses  all  things  move 
only  at  God's  command — all  things,  that  Is. 
but  man.  With  him,  this  God-made  natural 
order  of  conduct  is  a  road  he  ought  to  travel 
but  from  which  he  Is  free  to  deviate  occa- 
sionally, or  from  which  he  can  depart  alto- 
gether. 

The  great  majority  of  men  are  far  off  the 
high  road  of  their  Inherent  nature.  These 
scattered  and  aimless  vagrants  are  forever 
colliding  with  each  other.  The  wrecks  of 
their  collisions  are  piling  higher  and  higher. 
The  disorder  grows  more  and  mare  In- 
tolerable. Man's  Ood-given  freedom  has  run 
amok.  Tbe  tinlversal  cry' now  Is  for  the  Im- 
mediate repression  and  restraint  of  man's 
freedom  In  the  Interest  of  man's  security. 

More  than  250  years  ago.  William  Penn.  the 
foimder  of  Pennsylvania,  observed  the  strange 
perversity  of  human  freedom  and  passed  a 
sage  Judgment  upon  It  which  was  good  for 
his  time,  our  time,  and  tor  all  time.  Penn 
said  that.  "Ttaoee  men  who  are  not  govemeil 
by  God  must  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

Dteordcr.  in  other  words,  donands  and  will 
always  get  a  force  edequate  to  control  It. 
The  order  of  the  universe  is  God's  order. 
If  man  drives  God  out  of  tbe  natund  order- 
ing of  man's  life,  the  resulting  vacutui  wlU 
suck  In  a  tyrant  to  take  God's  place.  The 
ordiCT  produced  by  the  tyrant  will  be  a  far 
cry  from  the  free  order  which  God  crdalned 
for  man — but,  as  Penn  sakl.  we  must  make 
our  choice.  Permanent  confusion  In  tbe 
world  la  intolerable.  Man  must  either  gov- 
ern hlmaelf  by  the  standard  of  God's  com- 
mandments or  be  niled  by  the  iron  fist  of 
a  Herod,  a  Hitler,  or  a  Stalin.  It  Is  either 
•elf-government   or    slave    government    for 
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A  hundred  years  after  Penn's  <w«g~y«-  of 
our  choice,  the  foonding  fathers  of  tbe 
American  Reptiblic  made  tbe  Penn  formula 
official.      With  the  first  tareatb  of  its  new 
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me.  the  CnltM  States  declAred  that  all  men 
»re  created  — that  ihey  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlKhts- 
among  which  are  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happineaa  and  that  to  secure  these  rlghu. 
fovernments  are  Instituted. 

Thus  In  thU  great  and  oflkla!  American 
directive,  government  U  merely  an  acent  Ilit 
th»  prcMrratlon  of  Gods  gifts.  American 
OoT»min«nt  la  calculated  and  designed  to 
be  an  Instrument  of  Gods  purpose.  God 
gave  us  freedom.  Government's  Job  Is  to 
pre»er\e   freedom. 

Our  Ood-glven  nature  thus  requires  u.<» 
to  be  free  do  do  right  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
happiness  which  Inevitably  follows  from 
such  ngbt  doing.  This  natural  freedom  is 
as  unalienable  as  life  itself.  It  Is  not  Ufe 
merely,  but  life  Joined  with  freedom,  that 
maJies  the  mature  human  being. 

By  this  token,  and  by  the  ordination  of 
the  founding  fathers,  life  plus  liberty  adds 
up  to  an  American  cltlaen. 

This  IS  also  the  explanation  for  otir  com- 
plete and  unique  system  of  constitutions 
through  which  our  governments.  State  and 
Federal,  are  deliberately  and  strictly  limited 
against  the  poealblUty  that  they,  or  any  one 
of  them,  may  gravitate  into  desjKitlsms. 

American  constitutional  government  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  glorified  and  powerful 
source  of  bounties,  blessings,  and  order.  In 
the  American  system.  God  alone  Is  the  power, 
the  glory,  and  the  source 

After  God.  man  is  next  In  the  American 
political  line-up.  while  government  Is  third 
and  last  In  the  procession. 

In  the  American  system  government  Is  a 
mere  hedee  against  the  possibility  that  men 
will  use  their  freedom  to  injure  other  men. 

How  could  such  a  weak,  divided,  and  sub- 
divided GoTernment  as  ours  be  expected  to 
keep  order?  The  answer  la  that  the  founding 
fathers  did  not  expect  It  to  do  so.  James 
Madison,  the  so-called  father  of  the  Consti- 
tution, made  this  very  clear  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  determination,  "To  rest  all  of 
cur  political  experiments  on  the  capacity  of 
mankind    for    self-goternment." 

-What  is  government  itself."  he  said,  "but 
the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  na- 
ture? If  men  were  angels."  he  concluded, 
"no  government  would  be  necessary  " 

Thu  la  slmp'y  the  converse  of  Jefferson  • 
famous  dictum  that.  "Those  people  are  gov- 
erned best  who  are  goveriied  least" — for 
from  this  It  certainly  follows  that  those 
people  are  best  who  require  the  least  gov- 
ernment. 

Thus  the  men  who  designed  the  American 
wmstltutlonal  system  dlstriosted  govern- 
ment as  much  as  they  trusted  their  own 
ability  to  govern  themselves  under  God's 
commandments.  They  realized  that  the 
Burvivai  cf  our  system  would  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  Individual  character  rather 
than  upon  strong  and  sueamllned  govern- 
ment. They  gambled  upon  the  sustained 
quality  of  virtue  In  the  avera7e  American 
citizen  and  this  historic  bet  paid  off  at  the 
a^:j>undlng  odds  of  more  than  a  million  to 
o:ie. 

Qiir  glorious  history  shows  that  a  free, 
conscientious,  and  virtuous  citizenry,  under 
a  strictly  limited  government,  can  produce 
the  mo^t  lavish  material  clvillzatian  that 
the  Wi.M-ld  has  ever  seen,  along  with  a  con- 
stant :y  Increasing  sTandard  of  living  for  the 
Individual  citizen  tliai  u  the  en%-y  of  all 
mitnkiitd. 

Tcxljiy,  the  fate  of  civilization  everywhere 
depends  upon  the  aualained  strength  and 
»jlvency  of  all  that  u  implied  in  the  ex- 
{.resslon,  "The  United  states  of  America." 

If  our  power  should  suddenly  duintegrate, 
the  whole  human  race  would  S'^m  b«  en- 
veloped tn  a  fog  of  torture  and  terror  so 
•xcruciatlng  that  those  who  nsomentartlj 
•urrive  It.  would  envy  those  who  did  not 

While  we  stand  firm,  all  humun  nature 
bjpea  and  prajs  f^  ultimate  delivcrauce. 


It  Li  precisely  at  this  point  that  Irony 
takes  over.  For.  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is 
the  last  best  hope  of  the  world,  the  American 
system  Is  enervated  by  a  growing  loss  of 
prestige  at  home.  The  one  system  strong 
enough  to  sustain  all  mankind  Is  on  the 
ver<e  of  a  bitter  home-grown  battle  for  sur- 
vival which  now  begins  lo  look  like  the  fear- 
ful and  fateful  Armat;eddon. 

In  the  past  33  years  we  have  faced  and 
fought  a  succession  of  violent  enemies  all 
around  the  world.  But,  nowhere,  on  any  of 
the  many  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  earth, 
have  we  ever  encountered  a  foe  half  as  deadly 
and  one-tenth  as  menacing  as  the  force  now 
being  recruited  against  us  on  every  farm. 
In  every  factory,  and  all  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  land. 

This  armry  Is  being  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  American  apathy  and  misunder- 
standing. 

The  curse  up)on  our  generation  Is  the  pre- 
vailing lust  for  power  over  our  equals.  That 
diabolical  lust  sparks  the  recruiting  drive 
for  the  growing  un-American  army. 

Everything  is  grist  for  this  evil  recruiting 
mill.  In  one  place  It  Is  poverty,  pride,  or 
prejudice.  Elsewhere  It  Is  revenge,  envy, 
frustration  of  ambition,  or  hate.  But  always 
and  everywhere.  It  Is  the  passion  for  power 
that  propagates  the  un-American  He  In  the 
fallow  of  apathetic  Ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing of  America. 

In  the  fertile  soil  of  American  freedom, 
rich  with  the  seed  of  Individual  enterprUe. 
the  "powerbund  ■  la  busy  sowing  cockle. 

Practically  all  that  millions  of  young 
Americans  are  learning  about  their  country 
now  are  ways  and  means  by  which  our  coun- 
try should  be  fundamentally  and  radically 
changed.  The  Insidious  sowers  of  cockle  tell 
our  citizens  In  the  factories,  offices,  farms, 
and  stores  that  they  are  not  free  individual 
creatures  of  God.  but  congealed  and  exploited 
groups  and  classes,  whose  only  hope  lies  In 
making  war  upon  another  equally  congealed 
but  entrenched  exploiting  class. 

For  the  God-made  person  and  for  the  mor- 
ally respKjnslble  human  being,  the  powerbund 
Is  rapidly  substituting  a  man-made  assort- 
ment of  Irresponsible  Indissoluble  and  alto- 
gether Intangible  groups — called  by  such 
names  as  capital,  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture, monopoly,  business,  and  government. 

In  this  rapidly  developing  collectivism  of 
class-conscious  groups  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  self-government  of  morally  responsible 
human  beings  upon  which  James  Madison 
relied.  Responsibility  In  practically  every- 
thing covered  by  the  commandments  is  thus 
shifted  from  the  person  to  the  state,  and  the 
state,  since  It  has  no  soul  to  be  damned,  may 
violate  any  of  these  commandments  at  will. 
*  The  door  Is  ajar,  and  thus  ready  to  swing 
open  upon  WiUuim  Penn's  terrible  pruphecy. 
The  tyrant  Is  waiting  for  his  summons  to 
take  over  the  vacant  throne  of  God  In  ths 
heart  of  America. 

TVas  In  summary,  and  in  my  Judgment, 
points  up  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  name  of 
Freedom  Foundation. 

It  is  a  call  to  the  people  of  our  land,  to 
each  of  whom  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom 
was  given  by  God  and  guarded  by  our  con- 
stitutional system,  to  speak  up  and  act  up 
each  in  his  own  w.ty  and  In  his  own  work  for 
America,  to  speak  up  and  act  up  for  God,  for 
the  God-given  rights  of  the  Individual  man, 
lor  the  duty  of  each  to  live  according  to  the 
moral  law,  for  the  American  conviction  that 
only  good  men  can  make  a  good  society,  and 
last  but  not  least,  for  constitutionally  lim- 
ited government,  tied  down  against  the  ik>8- 
•iblliiy  of  tyranny  but  emjwwered  as  JetTer- 
son  said,  "To  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another." 

These  distinguished  American  men  gath- 
ered hsra  today  have  dons  and  are  doing  Just 
this.  To  honor  them,  therefor*,  to  a  patriotic 
service  of  Ihc  first  order. 
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(In  accordance  with  the  permission  granted 
to  him  on  June  2.  1950  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  7980).  the  following  statement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wilet  Is  printed  In  the  Record  : ) 

A  Daibt  Month  Report  on  the  Farm  SrruA- 
Tio.N  tN  Americas  Dairtland 

June  Is  Dairy  Month  In  Wisconsin.  During 
this  month,  we  honor  the  some  200.000  farms 
throughout  America's  dalryland  which 
furnish  nutritious,  vltamln-rlch  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  the  Nation. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
dairy  situation.  It  Is  a  good  time  to  point 
out  that  today  the  Nation  Is  challenged  to 
help  prevent  a  terrible  depression  from  hit- 
ting the  dairy  segment  of  our  economy. 
Dairy  prices  are  falling.  Dairy  expenses  and 
costs  are  mounting.  Danger  signs  are  every- 
where. 

On  July  1,  the  new  oleomargarine  law 
takes  effect.  This  Is  the  law  against  which 
we  battled  so  long.  Yes,  this  Is  the  vicious 
law  which  other  dairy  State  Senators  and 
I  helped  prevent  from  being  passed  in  the 
previous  Eightieth  Congress.  This  is  the 
law  which  enables  artificial  oleo  In  effect  to 
steal  butters  natural  yellow  color  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

WE  MUST  battle  AGAINST  PHONT  PRODUCTS 

On  January  18.  1950.  the  Wiley-Gillette  pro- 
butter  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  a  vote  of  48  for  to  37  against. 
However.  I  promised  that  we  would  continue 
our  battle  for  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 
That  promise  Is  being  fulfilled.  We  recagnize 
that  the  battle  of  synthetic  oleomargarlns 
against  natural  butter  was  but  the  first  In 
a  long  series  of  battles  which  we  of  the  dairy 
Industry  are  going  to  have  to  fight — against 
filled  milk  and  filled  cheese — against  phony, 
synthetic  products. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rdmlnlstratlon  has 
given  every  encouragement  to  those  crops 
which  ruin  America's  soil — cotton,  etc — and 
has  given  but  lip  service  to  the  needs  of 
dairying  which  enriches  the  soil  and  enriches 
the  Nation's  health. 

HCCE    DAIRT    StTlPLUSES    DE\1LCP1N0 

Even  before  the  terrible  oleomargarine  law 
lakes  effect,  we  note  that  the  dairy  Industry 
Is  plagued  by  a  problem  of  tremendous  sur- 
pluses. The  dairyman  wants  to  sell  to  the 
American  consumer,  but  he  wants  to  sell  at 
fair  prices. 

At  this  time,  the  Agriculture  Department 
owns  approximately  $125,000,000  In  surplus 
dairy  Items,  bought  under  the  price-support 
program.     This  Includes: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  million 
pounds  of  butter. 

Two  hundred  ard  fifty  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk. 

Forty-three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese. 

We  recall  the  terrible  days  when  ths  Na- 
tion's dairymen  had  to  throw  milk  tn  ths 
gutters  l)ecause  the  farmer  could  not  get 
his  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  We  do  not  want  to  return  to  thoss 
days. 

If  we  lncrea.<ie  dairy  consumption,  wa  can 
help  wipe  out  the  problem  of  surpltiat:;. 
Tills  cau  be  done.    It  must  be  done. 
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BAirr  KxrzNszs  ass  high 

Dairy  herds  are  now  at  a  record  level. 
There  are  a  total  of  8,804.000  cattle  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  And.  too.  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  farmer  only  gets  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  The  dairy  farmer  only  gets  55  cents 
of  the  dollar  which  the  housewife  pays  for 
dairy  products.  The  rest  goes  for  datrlbu- 
tlon  expenses  all  along  the  line.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  those  distribution  expenses  have 
Increased  so  that  the  dairy  farmer  has  not 
been  getting  as  much  for  his  mUk,  butter, 
and  cheese  as  formerly. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  exp>en6e8  of  the 
dairy  farmer  have  continued  at  high  levels: 
Feed  expenses,  machinery  expenses,  the  costs 
of  farm  labor,  taxes,  fertilizers,  and  many 
other  Items  of  expense.  But  the  administra- 
tion says  little.  If  anything,  about  that. 

OAIST   PARUESS  RSCOGNIZI  DEMCCaAIS'   BALOKXT 

We  have  a  right  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  present  administration.  It  says  one 
thing  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  does  another. 
It  promises  but  does  not  fulfill  its  promises. 
It  talks  out  of  both  sides  of  iu  mouth. 

But  it  will  not  get  away  with  it.  The  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmer  has  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion and  reellxes  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations  insincerity.  The  dairy  farmer  can 
tell  when  someone  tries  to  sell  him  baloney. 

L«t  the  administration  try  to  talk  itself 
cut  of  these  incriminating  facts. 

Let  us  ask  these  pointed  questions  of  the 
administration: 

How  the  Democrats  broke  their  promises 

1.  If  you  are  re«lly  for  the  dairy  farmer, 
why  IS  It  that  you  promised  before  the  No- 
vember lft4a  election  that  in  the  event  that 
Democrats  were  elected  to  office,  farmers'  in- 
come would  Increase?  How  do  ycu  explain 
the  fact  that  since  the  DemocraU  won  the 
November  1S48  election,  farm  income,  in- 
stead of  increase,  has  nose-dived?  On  my 
own  farm  in  Barron  County.  Wis..  Income 
has  fallen  25  percent,  for  example. 

2.  If  you  Democrats  are  genuinely  for  the 
dairy  farmer,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  Democratic  administration  and 
a  Democratic  Congress  which  caused  the  en- 
actment of  the  vicious  oleomargarine  law? 
How  do  you  eatplain  the  fact  that  you  are 
supposed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  dairy  farmer 
but  yet  you  stab  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  back 
by  this  oleomargarine  law? 

Oleo  fraud  u  not  being  prevented 
S  If  you  are  really  a  friend  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  hew  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  you 
have  allocated  such  small  amounts  of  funds 
for  the  Pure  Pood  and  Dn:g  Administration 
for  prevention  of  cleo  fraud  In  the  Nation's 
restaurants'  How  do  ycu  explain  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  allocated  a  sufficient  staff 
to  prevent  artificial  o'.eo  from  t)elng  pawned 
cff  on  unsuspecting  patrons  as  butter? 

Stnkes  hax>e  cut  purchasing  poicer 

4.  If  you  Democrats  are  really  the  friend 
you  pretend  to  be  of  the  dal.'7  farmer,  why 
is  It  that  you  have  tolerated  ruinous  stnkes 
which  have  caused  nat'onal  paralyses  and 
which  have  cut  down  on  national  Income? 
Every  time,  one  of  these  terrible  strikes  has 
struck — In  coal,  railroads,  autoe — the  na- 
tional Income  \&s  plunged  down  That 
means  reduced  purchasing  power  to  buy  farm 
products.  That  means  bad  news  for  the 
dairy  farmer. 

5.  If  yju  are  really  the  friend  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  why  did  you  propose  to  cut  down  on 
the  siTe  of  parcel-post  shipments  to  farms — 
shipments  which  are  Indispensable  to  the 
farmer  because  he  lives  relatively  tsolsted 
from  the  cities? 

We  must  break  down  harriers  against  miUe 

9.  U  you  DemocraU  are  really  the  friend 
of  the  dairy  farmer,  why  do  you  not  devote 
.najor  attention  to  this  matter  of  breaking 


down  Interstote  trade  barrlersT  Right  now, 
more  and  more  milk  shipments  are  being' 
restricted  so  that  we  of  Wisconsin  cannot, 
for  example,  sell  our  milk  to  other  States  be- 
cause of  phony  health  barriers  which  are 
set  up  against  admission  of  these  products. 
Why  do  you  not  devote  some  at  your  excess 
personnel  to  this  problem? 

Wc  of  Wisconsin  know,  for  example,  that 
we  defend  upon  markets  in  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate consumption  for  our  15,000.000,000 
pounds  of  milk.  We  ship  96  percent  of  our 
cheese  out  of  the  State.  We  ship  two-thirds 
of  our  butter  out  of  State.  We  must  have 
these  out-of-SUte  markets,  particularly  for 
ctir  fluid  milk. 

7.  If  you  are  really  the  dairy  farmer's 
friend,  why  is  there  such  a  constant  effort 
among  members  of  the  administration  to 
cut  out  price  supports  on  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese?  Why  do  we  constanUy  hear  com- 
plaints from  administration  men  about  pro- 
tecting the  prices  of  these  so-called  perish- 
able products?  We  notice  that  the  admin- 
istration never  seems  to  complain  about  price 
supports  on  Southern  products  like  peanuts, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  and  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  complaints  about  price  sup- 
ports on  products  produced  in  the  Repub- 
lican Midwest. 

Another  challenge  to  Democrats  on  seaway 

o.  If  ycu,  the  Democratic  administration, 
are  really  for  the  dairy  farmer,  why  is  it  that 
the  Democratic  Congress  refuses  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation? 
Under  this  bill,  for  which  1  have  been 
battling  many  years,  we  in  the  Midwest 
would  be  enabled  to  ship  our  farm  products 
at  tremendous  savings.  But  Democratic- 
controlled  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
House  refuse  to  take  action  on  this  ntal 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  matter. 

9.  If  you  are  the  farmers  friend  that  you 
pretend  to  be.  why  are  you  trying  to  slash 
protective  tariffs? 

At  this  time  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  endangering  the  cheese  industry  by 
Indications  of  a  desire  to  slash  cheese  tariffs 
with  the  result  that  cheap  foreign  cheeses — 
which  do  not  meet  our  high  health  stand- 
ards— may  pour  into  our  country  to  com- 
pete with  Wisco.-isin-made  products. 

And  so  the  story  goes,  a  story  of  Insin- 
cerity. 

The  dairy  farmer  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
Nation  is  sick  and  tired  of  the  double  talk 
which  he  has  heard  from  tht  administration. 
The  dairy  farmer  can  distinguish  his  friends 
frcm  hifi  enemies.  He  will  not  fall  for  the 
siren  song  of  the  preeent  administration. 

REPUBLICANS    HAVE    TOCCHT    FOS   DAlSTlCEir 

He  knows  that  it  was  Republican  votes 
which  furnished  the  greatest  strength  In  the 
battle  for  butter  against  oleomargarine.  He 
knows  that  It  is  Republican  votes  which 
have  provided  the  principal  strength  In  the 
fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  that  It  Is 
Republican  voices  which  have  always  been 
among  the  foremost  rai^^ed  for  protection  of 
dairy  prices. 

The  dairy  farmer  will  not  forget  these  facts 
when  he  goes  to  the  poUs  In  November.  He 
will  remember  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  rural  electrlfl- 
catlcn.  the  friend  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, the  friend  of  dairying,  the  friend  of 
the  agricultural  segment  of  our  economy.  He 
will  not  forget  that  the  Democrats  broke 
their  promise  of  1948 — the  promise  to  keep 
farm  Income  at  a  stable  level.  He  will  net 
forget  that  since  electing  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent to  office  In  November  1948.  his — ^the 
f armer  s — Income  has  nose-dived. 

•ENATOS   WILXT    DTVmS    ASlCXNISTSATTCir'S 

Airswxs 

If  the  administration  has  tbe  answen  to 
these  comments  I  have  made,  let  It  present 
them  to  the  farmer.   Let  it  cease  making  glib 


promlMs  filled  with  huge  generalities.  Let 
It  start  working  and  flgtating  for  dairying  la- 
•tcad  of  cutting  the  dairyman's  throat. 

Yes,  my  friends,  June  to  dairy  month  In 
Wisconsin.  It  is  a  good  month  as  every 
month  is  a  good  month  to  Increase  consump- 
tion of  vitamin-rich  dairy  products,  and  It  is 
a  good  month  to  remember  who  the  farmer's 
friends  are  and  who  arc  but  the  falr-weathar, 
pretended  friends  of  the  farmer. 


Address  by  Hon.  WUKaa  Bealmif  of  Cob- 
cectkat,  at  UNESCO  GcMral  Coafcr- 
esce  at  Florence,  Italy 
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or 
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or  VKSMOHT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  been  interested  in  the  matter 
of  the  extension  of  services  of  informa- 
tion. The  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Benton]  recently  delivered 
an  address  at  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO,  at  Florence.  Italy,  which  I 
think  is  valuable  enough  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Statsment    bt     WnxiAM    Burrow,     UNrrtn 
States  ScNAToa.  to  Pkocbam  and  Eltjcet 
Commission.  Fifth  Genesal  Confeejence  of 
UNESCO,  AT  FLoaENCZ.  Itai,t,  June  6,  1950 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  oT  the  Program 
and  Budget  Commission,  to  my  great  regret, 
my  duties  in  the  United  States  Senate  have 
prevented  me  from  Joining  you  earlier  in  this 
great  and  historic  city,  tnd  in  this  conference 
which  may  well  determine  whether  UStSCO 
has  a  reasonable  chance  to  attain  its  high 
goals;  and  these  duties  wUl.  I  fear,  prevent 
me  Ircon  taking  part  In  the  concluding  ple- 
nary sessions. 

I  like  to  think  that  these  pressing  legis- 
lative duties  in  Washington  are,  many  of 
them,  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  UNESCO— 
that  they  are  designed  to  advance  the  basic 
aim  of  UNESCO,  the  building  of  a  Just  peace 
based  on  understanding.  Thus  in  recent 
weeks  the  United  States  Senate  has  debated 
and  approved  the  extension  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  It  has  been  discuEsing 
President  Truman's  point  4  proposals  In 
which  UNESCO  Is  greatly  interested.  I  have 
myself  been  actively  sponsoring  a  Senate  res- 
olution which  would  give  added  Impetus  to 
the  crucial  role,  in  the  attainment  of  pecxx. 
of  honest  and  freely  flowing  information 
among  nations  and  peoples.  Hearings  on 
this  resolution  will  prot^ably  begin  the  middle 
of  this  month,  which  is  Itself  an  tirge'nt  rea- 
son why  I  must  return.  Part  of  my  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  the  United  States  to  propose 
to  cUaer  member  nations  of  UNESCO  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  work  of  UNESCO  to  the 
point  where  It  has  a  chance  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant, perhaps  decisive,  contribution  to 
peace.  My  colleague  who  is  with  us  today. 
Senator  Masgaett  Cha^e  Smith.  Is  one  of  the 
co-sponsors  of  that  resclut'.cn.  Senator 
FtANDSss,  of  Vermont,  has  called  this  reso- 
lution the  mo6t  Impcrtact  ptece  of  leglsl*> 
tion  before  the  United  Stct:s  Congress. 
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What  I  ihouid  like  to  do  In  mj  on*  talk 
to  you  Is  to  rc«tat*  th«  rrmt  punxis«  and 
the  gr««t  promlae  of  ITKCSCO  in  such  «  way 
that  It  may  hMtt  aom?  influence  on  the  r*c- 
OfRRrndatioiu  you  mxke  to  thv  plenary  sea- 
alnna 

I  supooa*  I  ua  ectltied  to  be  railed  a 
rNESCO  patrtarcto.  t  took  p:Art  m  the  c<-»n- 
■tltm tonal  eoofcmifM  tn  London,  in  the  flmt 
mad  Mccod  ftamnl  eanftmio*  in  Parla  ar.d 
Marieo  Ott  Since  then  I  have  been  an  ac- 
tlv*  Biember  of  the  United  State*  National 
ComoUacicn.  I  aee  some  ether  vhite- 
bearded  patriarcba  ot  IM5  here.  Aa  becomes 
a  patriarch,  the  poattloo  I  wxnt  to  uifc  upon 
ycu  la — as  It  affects  L'XISCXXa  bMtc  3ur- 
pose — ccnserratire  and  fundaacntalux :  it 
caUs  for  a  redMUcatioa  to  first  pnnrtples. 
A*  11  affects  U!WSOOTi  opera tlBf  decisions. 
my  poamon  Is  radical  and  tbcicfore.  I  bcpe. 
pri:nnail<  a. 

It  IS  a  rctom  to  : 
that,   la  UXK9rO    e^lTacst* 
culture    are    :.        <    is    la 
meaz^      It   u  a  re:u.-T:   to 
arfu*  that  e^«rr  UNESCO 

■IrteUy  by  tte  talAtiTe  potentt&l  im- 

ot  Ka  eootrlbatkm  to  peare— and  I 

tba  dlnctsess  of  its  contnbutlcn 

It  Is  a  return  to  fundamentals  to 

that    UNESCO    Is   Uden    down    with 

and  diSuse  projects  which  bear  only 

iy   and    indirectly   on    the   purstilt   of 


to  point  out 
ar.d 
but 
itals  to 
atoitfd  be 


to 


I  Mid  that  I  am  a  radical  as  to  UNESCO  s 
oparatlona  and  methoda  It  is.  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  now  radical  to  argue  that  UNESCO 
ahould  have  a  budget  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  the  problem  It  la  tryin?  to  aolve. 
We  talked  tn  Paris  In  194«  about  t^.e  first 
years  budget  as  a  •  SedgSlng  budget,"  a  Ije- 
ginner  $  bud^t  only 

As  a  return  to  fundamentals,  may  I  re- 
mind T-u  cf  article  1,  aectlon  I.  of  the 
UNK&CO  constuution' 

"The  purpose  of  the  orsranization  Is  to 
contrib'Jte  to  peace  and  security  by  promot- 
ing collaboration  among  the  nations  through 
education,  science,  and  culture  In  order  to 
further  universal  respect  for  Justice,  for  the 
rule  of  law.  and  for  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  which  are  affirmed  for 
the  pe'^ples  of  the  world,  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion,  by  the 
Cbartcr  of  the  United  Nattons." 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  United 
HaikJOS.  as  set  forth  In  its  Charter,  is  the 
"raalttatton  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms."  Article  19.  26.  and  27  of  the 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  which  was 
unaiiimcusly  approved  by  UNESCO  at  the 
BMrut  Conference,  describe  those  human 
rlfhts  and  fundamental  freedohis.  Arricle 
19  declares:  "Ereryooe  baa  tbe  right  to  free- 
dom of  cpinloQ  and  cxprMalon:  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  with- 
out Interference  and  to  seek,  receive,  and 
impart  information  and  Ideas  through  any 
media  and  regartUess  of  frontiers."  Article 
38.  after  setting  forth  the  basic  right  to  edu- 
cation, declares:  "education  shall  be  directed 
to  tbe  full  development  of  the  human  per- 
■ocality.  and  to  the  strengthening  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoma. 
It  ahail  promote  understanding,  tolerance. 
•nd  trientlUilp  among  ail  nationa.  racial  or 
rellgloaa  froaps.  and  ahall  further  the  actlvi- 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  " 

Article  27  sets  forth  the  right  of  ereryone 
"freely  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community,  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to 
th^n  In  scientiSc  adrancemeut  and  lu 
benefits  •• 

Have  w;  had  those  In  UNESCO  who  deny 
these  fundamental  priocipies^  If  there  are 
ever  any  such,  they  ahould  not  be  permitted 
to  deflect  or  retard  UNESCO,  by  any  tech- 
niques ul  boycott  or  obstruction,  m  its  for- 


ward    march     toward     the     realization     of 
UNESCOs  great  objectives 

The  bitter  fact  is  that  the  world  is  riven 
In  a  titanic  atruggle  a  struggle  for  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  mankind,  a  sirui^gle  which  goes 
straight  to  the  center  of  UNESCOs  reason 
for  existence  There  is  no  group  of  men  and 
women,  anywhere,  who  should  understand 
as  clearly  as  this  group  should,  that  the  po- 
litical struggle  now  raging  in  the  world — 
the  cold  war.  so-called — Is  an  Intellectual, 
a  moral  and  an  educational  atruggle — far 
more  than  it  Is  a  contest  of  military  and 
economic  potentials. 

When  the  denial  of  Intellectual  freedom 
becomes  a  basic  political  tenet,  when  the 
denial  in  great  areas  of  the  world  of  the  right 
freely  to  hold  and  impart  Ideas  becomes  a 
chief  threat  to  peace,  can  UNESCO  Ignore 
such  claims?  One  cf  the  reasons  I  was  wiU- 
Insf  to  forego  my  responsibilities  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  fly  here  to  Flor- 
ence was  the  question  raised  by  Dr  Torres 
B<.:>det  In  his  April  report  He  a^ked:  "Can 
UNEloCO  remain  indiaerer.t  to  the  pressures 
by  which  the  minds  of  men  are  assailed  from 
ail  sides?" 

Can  it  indeed'  Can  UNESCO  rationalize 
Itself  Into  frustration  and  impotence?  This 
is  the  big  issue  of  this  conference.  I  was 
glad  to  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
26  that  the  Director  General  has  ari^ued  tor 
UNESCOs  right  to  an  active  role  in  world 
politics. 

For  UNESCO  now  to  Ignore  the  present 
world-wide  conflict  for  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  mankind  would  be  comparable  to  a  con- 
ference of  physicians,  slttin?  calmly  In  the 
center  of  a  virulent  smallpt  x  epidemic — an 
epidemic  which  threatened  to  wipe  out  whole 
populations — discussing  whether  to  launch 
a  new  medical  Journal. 

How  do  the  periodic  purges  of  artists  and 
writers,  and  the  humiliating  sp>ectacle  of 
scientists  and  scholars  asking  forgiveness  for 
deviations,  how  do  these  square  with  the 
United  Nations  declaration  that  everyone 
has  the  ri>iht  to  hold  opinions  without  in- 
terference' How  does  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  methodically  indoctrinates 
youngsters  to  believe  that  one  society  is  su- 
preme, and  that  other  societies  are  imperial- 
ists and  w.irmongers,  and  are  doomed  to 
collapse  and  defeat,  how  does  this  square 
with  article  26  of  the  declaration,  that  edu- 
cation shall  promote  understanding,  toler- 
a  ice.  and  friendship  among  all  nations? 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  UNESCO  is  not  dev- 
astated  and  devitalized.  In  view  of  the 
Soviet's  attitude  and  record,  the  occasion- 
ally expressed  theory  that  UNESCO  must 
soften  its  policies  so  that  it  can  be  a  bridge 
between  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
US  S.  R.  IS  a  chimera. 

The  » ''rid-wide  situation  that  now  con- 
fronts UNESCO  is.  Indeed,  an  extraordinary 
situation.  It  calls  for  extraordinary  meas- 
ures—measures over  and  above  the  normal 
program  and  the  normal  budge: — if  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  the  notion  that  the  pres- 
ent budget  provides  a  norm.  The  extraor- 
dina-'Y  measures  UNESCO  must  take  should 
represent  a  constructive  and  positive  affir- 
mation of  freedom;  a  rallying  of  the  forces  of 
freedom,  for  the  sake  of  freedom:  and  par- 
ticularly an  effort  to  bolster  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  among  peoples  and  in  areas 
where  these  freedoms  are  threatened  and  in 
danger.  The  scale  of  the  effort  should  be 
enormously  expanded — proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  danger. 

Fortunately  the  free  world  has  tremendous 
untapped  resources  of  faith  and  skill.  Can 
UNESCO  find  a  way  to  focus  these  resources? 
Can  it  eml)ark  on  the  world-wide  educa- 
tional program  the  world  needs?  Can  it 
learn  to  use  radio  broadcasting  tn  such  a 
way  aa  to  bring  home  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  the  glorious  story  cf 


freedom  Itself?  Can  It  learn  to  develop  mo- 
tion pictures  which  would  dramatue  for 
hundreds  of  millions  the  long  struggle  of 
humanity  for  Justice,  for  the  rule  of  law.  for 
human  rlRhta  and  fundamental  freedoms? 
Can  It  And  ways  to  Increase  by  5  times  or 
10  times  the  world-wide  exchange  of  stu- 
de:its.  writers,  teachers.  Journalists,  trade- 
union,  and  opinion  leaders? 

Such  goals,  under  effective  UNESCO  lead- 
ership, would  warrant  a  vastly  increased 
budget.  There  Is,  however,  still  another  way 
to  finance  them.  That  is  through  grants 
from  private  and  public  sources.  If  UNESCO 
will  lay  out  the  program  the  times  demand, 
a  bold  and  courageous  program.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
should  not  consider  a  special  budget  to 
finance  special  projects,  as  in  the  technical 
assistance  program,  which  so  closely  parallels 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  UNESCOs  charter. 
I  advocated  such  a  course  for  the  United 
States  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission,  before  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  find  the  leadership  within 
UNESCO  to  persuade  me  to  continue  to  ad- 
vocate it.  and  even  more  energetically.  If 
the  United  States  builds  the  world-wide  radio 
network  which  I  am  now  advocating,  in  con- 
sort with  many  Senate  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  make  available 
to  UNESCO  such  facilities  for  UNESCO  pro- 
graming. I  would  like  to  hope  other  na- 
tions might  do  the  same.  Such  cooperation 
will  substitute  for  our  present  whisper — a 
friglle  and  Insecure  whisper — a  voice  with 
hope  and  faith,  a  voice  for  which  the  world  la 
waiting. 

I  aeree  that  the  obstacles  are  many.  But 
the  way  to  overcome  them  Is  through  bold 
and  creative  effort.  Otherwise.  UNESCO  la 
doomed  to  mediocrity — a  pedestrian  role, 
however  important  to  many  of  us.  but  In- 
significant in  line  with  our  mighty  dedica- 
tion of  1945  and  our  high  hopes  of  our  early 
years. 

May  I  take  Germany  as  an  example  along 
this  same  line?  What  valid  reason  is  there 
why  UNESCO  should  not  concentrate  Its  at- 
tention on  Germany,  an  area  crucial  to  the 
future  of  freedom?  Germany,  It  seems  to  me. 
provides  a  major  testing  ground  of  UNESCOs 
willingness  to  face  up  to  political  realities. 
The  Beirut  Conference  took  a  vital  step  for- 
ward when  it  authorized  a  UNESCO  program 
for  Germany,  despite  bitter  opposition  from 
a  few  countries.  But  the  word  "modest"  is 
much  too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  actual 
UNESCO  program  In  Germany.  I  fear  that, 
unless  this  program  Is  greatly  expanded.  It 
will  create  within  UNESCO  one  of  the  Illu- 
sions to  which  UNESCO  is  prone,  that  when 
It  has  made  a  small  effort,  in  a  big  field,  and 
has  something  on  paper,  It  is  discharging  Its 
responsibilities.  This,  of  course,  is  a  dan- 
gerous illusion.  It  is  particularly  dangerous 
in  the  United  States,  where  so  many  millions 
of  people  expect  and  want  so  much  from 
UNESCO.  Only  last  month,  when  I  spoke  at 
the  centenary  of  our  Connecticut  college  for 
training  teachers,  at  New  Britain,  Conn  ,  the 
dean  spoke  enthusiastically  to  me  of  the 
widespread  work  related  to  UNESCO.  This 
Interest  h.is  developed  in  thousands  of  our 
schools  and  universities,  and  among  hun- 
dreds cf  thousands  of  our  teachers  and  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
Interest— subject  to  grave  disillusionment — 
if  UNESCO  delivers  a  piece  of  paper  on  Ger- 
many instead  of  a  program. 

Mr.  John  McCloy,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  zone  in  Germany,  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  $16,500,000  for  re-education 
work  during  the  next  fiscal  year  In  the  United 
States  zone.  I  do  not  like  too  well  this  word 
-re-education"  which  has  been  applied  so 
often  to  Germany  What  the  Germans  need 
Is  a  real  chance  at  self -education  under  the 
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enlightened  leadership  many  Germans  ar^ 
themselves  in  a  position  to  offer.  Self -edu- 
cation is  the  most  effective  form  of  education. 
We  can  help  create  the  conditions  to  make 
this  self -education  pcsalble.  We  can  help 
break  down  the  Isolation  of  German  educa- 
tion and  the  isolation  in  which  all  Germans 
have  been  living  since  1933. 

Generiil  Mcaoy's  I16.50C.000  is  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  budget  he  is  a-siririe  for  his 
operation.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  sum 
UNESCO  is  budgeting  for  its  global  activities, 
and  I  am  su  e  it  is  not  enough.  Mr.  McClcy 
Is  quoted  as  sa,ving  that  the  German  people 
are  more  receptive  to  new  ideas  today  than 
they  have  teen  at  any  time  in  the  last  100 
years.  At  the  same  time  this  period  of  spe- 
cial receptivity  is  not  likely  to  last  for  more 
than  a  few  years. 

And  what  about  the  French  zone  and  the 
British  zone?  Are  the  needs  In  them  so  dif- 
ferent? If  ever  there  was  an  cfiportunity  for 
en  extraordinary  UNESCO  project.  It  la  in 
Crermany  today.  Should  not  the  Interna- 
tional auspices  UNESCO  provides  be  more 
effective  in  all  three  zones  than  separate  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  separate  occupa- 
tion authorities?  And  why  should  not  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  consider 
underwriting  such  a  special  project?  I  do  not 
speak  for  my  Government  here  and  cannot. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be  prepared 
to  go  In  turning  over  such  a  responsibility  to 
UNESCO,  or  in  underwriting  the  over-all 
cost.  I  merely  know  that  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  advocate  a  real  underwriting  if 
UNESCO  had  the  leadership  and  had  the 
plan.  I  regard  this  underwriting  as  far  more 
important  than  the  underwriting  of  any 
similar  sum  of  money  now  proposed  in  the 
economic  area. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  an  extracr- 
dlnary  UNESCO  project  for  Germany.  One 
of  my  own  prejudices  Is  In  favor  of  a  greatly 
expanded  exchange-of-persons  program 
which  would  permit  German  students. 
Jotirnallsts.  professional  people  and  imlon 
labor  and  opinion  leaders  to  study  and  ob- 
serve in  democratic  countries.  When  I  say 
H;p«t!y  expanded  I  mean  an  exchange  of  at 
/T^ast  10.000  persons  a  year  under  UNESCO 
auspices.  A  trickle  of  such  exchanges  Is 
worthless.  It  creates  a  dangerous  illusion  at 
progress. 

Contrast  what  UNESCO  la  now  doing  In 
behalf  of  freedom  in  Germany  with  the  evi- 
dence given  In  Berlin  2  weeks  ago  Sunday  on 
what  totalitarianism  can  do  to  the  minds  of 
youth.  M.-8.  Anne  0*Hare  McCormick,  the 
dlstinculshea  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  Is  a  "member  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  witnessed  that  demonstration  In 
east  Berlin.  She  writes  of  it:  "Here  they  are, 
much  as  one  remembers  them  in  1933 — the 
same  stance  and  gesture  when  the  band  plays, 
the  same  air  of  Importance,  the  same  plastic 
faces,  empty  and  somehow  piteous,  waiting 
to  be  molded  into  anything  the  master 
sculptor  decides.  •  •  •  The  facile  en- 
thusiasms of  youth  are  used  or  discarded 
only  for  the  transition  to  complete  dominion 
over  the  thoutfhts  and  the  total  exploitation 
cf  the  energies  of  the  young."  In  a  later 
article.  Mrs.  McCormick  writes;  "It  Is  realized 
more  acutely  than  before  that  greater  enenry 
and  Imagination  are  needed  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  freedom  In  the  minds  of  the  young, 
the  only  soil  in  which  they  will  grow.  •  •  • 
No  better  way  could  be  found  to  spend  Amer- 
ican money  in  Germany  than  in  a  large-scale 
attack  on  the  problem  of  a  peculiarly  malle- 
able and  vital  youth." 

Is  UNESCO  to  accept  the  chaHenge  of  Ger- 
many? And  of  Japan?  I  ask  these  question* 
as  a  kind  of  final  test  as  to  whether  UNESCO 
is  to  be  worthy  of  its  own  constitution,  and 
of  the  hopes  so  many  men  hold  for  It.  I  feel 
that  here  In  Florence,  here  and  now.  may  be    ' 


UNESCO's  hour  of  decision.  In  Dr.  Torres 
Bodet.  I  feel  that  UHE8CO  has  the  eztracr- 
dinary  leadership  It  requires  for  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  it  should  now  put  forth. 
Should  we  accept  his  leadership? 

It  may  be  truism  that  the  foreign  policy 
cf  any  single  nation  is  directed  first  to  its 
own  security.  But  In  today's  world  there 
can  be  no  security  for  any  natl<»i  unleai  there 
Is  world-wide  freedom. 

We  m  UNESCO  bellere  that  the  father  and 
protector  of  all  freedoms  Is  the  freedom  to 
communicate.  Thus  the  success  of  UNESCO 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  each  of  its  member 
states,  as  well  as  to  their  Joint  security.  I 
see  no  reason  why  each  member  state  should 
not  see  In  UWESCO  a  prime  instrument  of  its 
own  security,  meastired  strictly  in  the  narrow 
terms  of  Its  own  defense.  From  this  view- 
point. UNESCO  becomes  potentially  as  Im- 
portant as  military  and  economic  defense 
measures.  If  UNESCO  cotild  develop  and 
present  a  few  ert  aordlnary  projects — proj- 
ects truly  International  in  character — dra- 
matic larre-scale  projects,  could  it  not  tap 
the  resources,  the  interest  and  the  devcticn 
which  individual  nations  give  to  their  own 
security? 

It  Is  an  awesome  challenge  UNESCO  faces. 
Is  the  challenge  a  challenge  to  the  impossi- 
ble? We  who  believe  in  the  power  of  Ideas 
cannot  concede  it  as  yet.  We  must  reftise  to 
concede  it.  Although  the  forces  which  deny 
freedom  and  block  understanding  seem  al- 
most insurmountable,  we  are  In  fact  better 
prepared  and  better  equipped  than  any  of 
cur  predecessors  in  the  world's  long  struggle 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen  how  the  various 
totalitarian  creeds  that  have  emerged  in 
varying  times  and  places  caji  and  do  inspire 
remarkable  devotion  among  their  converts. 
We  are  asked  If  democracy,  and  the  vision  of 
freedom,  can  match  that  devotion.  Can  we 
peacefully  win  men  toward  faith  in  human 
dignity?  Of  the  40,C00,00C,000  people  who 
have  lived  on  earth  since  the  era  of  Christ, 
not  more  than  a  few  billions  have  known 
freedom  as  we  here  understand  It.  As  free- 
dom has  grown  and  spread.  It  has  faced  a 
scries  of  stupendous  totalitarian  reactions. 
It  has  survived  because  It  Is  an  inspired  faith. 
As  It  has  Inspired  us.  so  can  it  inspire  others 
when  understanding  Is  peacefully  sought. 
Let  us  keep  the  good  faith  and  add  to  it  the 
good  works  of  which  we  are  capable. 
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Hon.  Lester  C.  Hnnt,  of  Wyoming,  of 
an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Defree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAJrsAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wednesday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5  the  University  of  Wyoming  con- 
ferred upon  the  jtinicr  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt]  a  doctor  of  laws 
degree.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  at  various  governors'  conferences  at 
the  time  when  he  was  serving  as  governor 
of  his  State  and  I  was  serving  as  governor 
cf  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  citation  by 


the  University  of  Wywnlng  In  presenting 

the  degree. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rncotn, 

as  follows: 

Crranow 
Larm  Callow  at  Htnrr.  raaponalble  dtl- 
ten.    eminent    dentist,    dlstlngtilahcd    elitef 
executive  oi  Wyoming,  and  able  United  States 
Senator. 

A  native  of  DUnoia,  he  chose  Lander.  Wye, 
as  his  permanent  home  in  1917  Immediately 
after  he  received  his  degree  In  dentistry  from 
St.  Louis  University.  His  career  as  a  practic- 
ing dentist  was  Interrupted  by  2  years  of 
service  in  World  War  I  and  by  a  period  of 
postgraduate  study  therecTter  at  Northwest- 
em  University.  Upon  resuming  his  practice, 
he  took  an  active  Interest  In  civic  and  pro- 
fessional enterprises  and  became  recognized 
as  an  effective  leader  In  both. 

His  talent  for  service  in  public  affairs  was 
first  recognized  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  In  1932  as  represenUtlve 
from  Fremont  County.  From  1933  to  1943  be 
served  with  exceptional  efflclency  and  origi- 
nality as  secretary  of  state.  An  appreciation 
of  the  ctistodial  functions  of  that  ofllce,  di- 
rected by  a  keen  sense  of  historical  values, 
led  him  to  Institute  a  search  for  the  original 
draft  of  the  State  constitution  and  other 
documents  of  primary  lmp(7tanoe  and  to 
provide  for  their  preservation  and  display. 
While  secretary  of  state,  he  conceived  and  In- 
troduced the  distinctive  and  popular  "buck- 
ing-horse"  emblem  for  Wyoming  atitomobUe- 
llcense  plates. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming  between  1943  azid 
1949.  he  demonstrated  repeatedly  his  gift  for 
economical  and  constructive  administration. 
He  worked  tirelessly  for  the  conservation  and 
wise  utilization  of  the  State's  water  and  other 
natural  resources  and  for  the  development  of 
Wyoming  Industries.  Among  the  Nation's 
governors  he  was  accorded  a  place  of  leader- 
ship and  won  national  recognition  as  a  vigor- 
ous spokesman  for  the  West.  Hlia  genial  per- 
sonality and  warm  humaneness  are  reflected 
In  his  conviction  that  the  estabUshn^nt  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  Wildlife  Park  as  a  perma- 
nent source  of  pleasure  to  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Nation  la  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment as  Governor. 

As  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming 
since  January  1949.  he  has  continued  to 
serve  his  State  and  Nation  with  wisdom  and 
dignity. 

We  honor  him  for  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional integrity,  for  his  competence  in  citi- 
zenship, and  for  the  distinction  of  his  service 
in  public  aSairs. 


Pfif  ht  of  the  Dairy  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  ItXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  frcMn  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Carl  K.  Peters,  president  of  the  St. 
lAwrence  County  unit  of  the  Fanners 
Union,  an  interesting  letter  dealing  with 
the  plight  in  which  tbe  dairy  farmers 
find  themselves  today. 

While  not  necessarily  subscribing  to  all 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Peters, 
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I  feel  that  this  letter  dwsenres  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  interested  m  the  future 
Of  the  dairy  industry  I  *^  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  this  letter 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissional 
RrcoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettrr 
mas  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rtcgro. 
as  foUows: 

St  Luvukci  CorvTT  I'ntt. 

F/UIMOU   Uktos. 
Cci— J    v    Y.,JunM  $.  t9S0. 
Hjn     HxxBcirr   H    Lehm*'*. 
Smcte  0*cf  Building. 

Was'ttn^ron    D   C. 

DiAi  Ms  LiHMAif  With  the  farmers'  re- 
turn m  tlieir  miik  check  «t  the  lowest  pcmt 
•Ince  before  World  War  II  »nd  with  rarm 
co«t8  at  a  recrd  high  level,  (armert  flud 
themselves  in  a  desperate  situation.  This 
was  the  feeling  of  it.t  membership  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  County  Farmers  ITnlon  ^t  its 
meeting  Monday  night  In  Canton 

Ullk  price*  are  approachlna  the  %3  level 
while  feifd  prices  are  M  a  hundred.  When- 
ever the  milk  price  jets  below  'he  pr.ce  of 
tt*^  the  farmers  are  headed  for  trouble. 

Unless  aomethlnj;  Is  done  the  old  story  of 
deprwslons  being  "farm  led  and  farm  fed" 
will  come  true  a^ain  The  propoaed  chances 
In  the  class  III  prices  under  the  marketing 
order  wili  not  correct  this  situation.  I;  wul 
result  in  only  a  3  j -cent  Increase  In  '.he  class 
III  price.  At  the  bearings  in  Elmlia  last 
spring  the  farmers  union  proposed  changes 
that  would  have  increased  this  price  25  to 
90  cents  a  hundred.  The  handlers  a&ked 
lor  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  hundred. 

Begardl—  of  class  price,  the  price  tbat 
the  farnMT  luu  to  live  and  farm  on  is  the 
price  he  (Vts  In  his  milk  check  The  farm- 
ers union  feels  that  no  possible  combination 
at  class  prices  can  rellere  the  present  situa- 
tion and  that  a  return  to  the  subsidy  (pro. 
(Suction  paymenui  system  as  practiced  dur- 
InC  tbe  war  and  as  proposed  under  the  Bran- 
Has  farm  plan  Is  now  a  necessity. 

While  farm  prices  are  dropping.  Industries 
In  general,  and  milk  companies  in  particu- 
lar, are  making  record  profits,  many  farmers 
are  harlcf  auctions  and  seUln«  out.  Tim 
trend  cndaoctrs  the  future  food  ruppljr  of 
this  eoontry  •  •  •  but  what  oiber 
rtK>te«  do  the  farmers  have? 

W«  tarvt  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
htip  tb*  farmers  stay  on  their  farms  and 
to  oantlnTie  to  produce  the  milk  and  other 
food  products  that  are  so  neceassxy  to  the 
vtU-betof  of  aU 


TIm  C»^trnm*nt  Pettto  Profria 


EXTENKlO?«  OF  Rpni^ARKS 

'0 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

Of   A  :*.  0-.  -ij« 

IN  THE  bENATI  OF  THE  L'.vnED  STATES 

H'edneiday.  June  14  ilegislatite  day  of 
Wednfsday,  June  7 > .  19S0 

Mr  Mc-CARTHY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tinanunous  coa^rit  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricotn  a  letter  I 
have  rec»»:ved  from  the  Potato  Grower* 
of  V.'^-.ccui.a.  Inc. 


There  beln?  no  objection,  the  letter 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Potato  Giowaaa  or  Wisconsiw.  Inc  . 

May  23.  19J0. 
Senator  Joi  McCAtTHT, 

Washington.  D   C. 

DtAt  SSNaToa  McCastht:  Keen  and  wide- 
spread concern  has  manifested  Itself  In  ths 
past  few  months  over  the  proixwed  changes 
In  marketing  order  No.  60.  which  is  ths  In- 
strument by  which  the  Government  potato 
program  is  administered  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  three  neighboring  States. 

At  hearlnes  held  in  Minneapolis  and  Lan- 
sing, hundreds  of  potato  growers  from  the 
four  States,  as  well  as  those  from  Iowa  and 
Indiana,  voiced  their  disapproval  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  program  and  to  ths 
proposed  Increase  In  controls.  At  both  hear- 
ings the  proponents  of  the  prot^ram  were 
either  members  of  the  North  Centr.il  Potato 
Committee,  their  alternates,  or  PMA  chair- 
men or  PMA  committeemen. 

The  transcript  of  the  testimony  will  show 
that  almost  unanimously,  the  growers  who 
testified,  that  Is,  the  actual  producers  of  po- 
tatoes, were  opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments and  to  any  further  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  USDA  to  control  production  and 
marketing  in  the  Industry.  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  accept  my  comments  on  these  matters 
as  being  factual  but  I  do  urge  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony,  and  upon  reading  It.  the  facts  I 
have  stated  here  will  become  plain. 

Growers  In  Indiana  and  Iowa  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  be  left  out  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  order  and  the  related  agreement.  In 
spite  of  this  overwhelming  opposition  from 
the  actual  growers  of  the  crop,  the  USDA  of- 
ficials continue  to  insist  that  these  two  States 
be  added  to  the  present  four-State  arrange- 
ment Minnesota  and  Michigan  growers 
voiced  their  opposition  at  both  hearings  and 
Wisconsin  representatives  emphatically  de- 
manded that  our  State  be  withdrawn  from 
the  present  agreement  and  that  the  growers 
In  Wisconsin  be  allowed  to  grow  and  market 
their  potato  crop  under  a  system  based  upon 
supply  and  demand 

You  hare  already  graciously  acknowledged 
receipt  of  our  resolution  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  allow  Wisconsin  to  with- 
draw and  I  have  attached  here  a  summary 
of  the  testuraony  presented  by  the  writer  st 
the  hearings  at  Minneapolis  and  Lansing. 
Please  note  particularly  the  sections  refer- 
rlDf  to  the  relative  reduction  in  acreage  and 
production  in  Wtscunsin  snd  that  of  our 
er^mpetinf  OUtes  such  as  Idaho.  Colorado, 
Mainr   and  9fev  York. 

As  a  represeniatlire  of  tlie  people  of  WIe* 
•oasla.  poUlo  producers  in  our  Bute  would 
be  grateful  M  yo«  would  do  two  things : 

1  Contact  §eftators  and  CongrrMm^u  from 
the  other  five  Viates  involved,  suts  u>  them 
WlMonetn's  poetttoa  on  the  natter,  and  ssk 

to  state   to   you   tits   fMlioga  of   th« 
In  tbeir  respective  State* 

2  As  soon  as  p'MSlble,  Join  with  the  Rep. 
resentatives  in  Congress  from  ths  other  Qvs 
States  In  asking  thnt  the  transcript  of  ths 
t«>stlmony  given  at  Minneapolis  and  Lansing 
be  read  into  the  Conokkssional  Rccoko. 

We  will  be  mc^at  appreciative  of  your  help 
and  cooperation  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  on  the  matter. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
prompt  handling  of  our  request  for  statistics 
which   we   have   received 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ctrrr  Hotchinsow. 


Bipartisan  Forei)n>  Policy  in  Partisaa 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or    CTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13   (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy  in 
Partisan  Politics."  written  by  George 
H.  E.  Smith,  and  published  in  the  maga- 
zine American  Perspective.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printer  an 
estimate  that  the  printing  of  the  article 
Will  require  approximately  2^4  pages  of 
the  CoNCREs.sioNAL  RECORD,  at  a  cost  of 
$225  50.  Notwithstanding  the  cost.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as-  follows : 

Bipartisan  Foreigm  Policy  in  Pahtisah 

Politics 

(By  George  H.  E.  Smith) 

Bipartisan  foreign  policy  is,  at  best,  a  loose 
alliance  between  the  administration  and  a 
few  prominent  leaders  of  a  section  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
common  action  on  selected  undertakings  in 
foreign  aflalrs.  It  was  born  In  World  War  n. 
nourished  on  ideals  of  International  organ- 
ization for  peace  and  order,  and  reached  its 
maturity  on  opposition  to  Russian  aggression. 

TTie  factors  which  account  for  It  are  rela- 
tively simple.  They  are:  (1»  Patriotism  In 
time  of  war  with  its  over-arching  demand  for 
national  unity:  (2)  the  sense  of  crisis  caused 
by  Russia  in  Persia.  Greece,  Turkey.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Berlin:  and  Russia  Intransi- 
gence In  the  United  Nations,  resulting  In  the 
development  of  a  policy  of  containment. 
(3 1  similarity  of  aims  In  the  party  platforms. 
(4)  the  extraordinary  character  and  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Asthus  H.  VAMDXNBEac.  and. 
corre8p<^>ndingly.  the  lack  of  other  capable 
Republican  specialists  tn  foreign  affairs. 

A  word  ab'^ut  each  of  these  War.  hot  or 
cold,  and  a  sense  of  crisis  are  old  devices  for 
unifying  a  per^le,  and  they  readily  Inspire 
btpertlaan  sctton  The  third  factor — siml* 
laruy  of  party  platforms — produced  a  pecu- 
liar rssutt  In  that  It  sccounts  both  fur  sup- 
P"rt  of  btpaniHUi  ptAtej  and  for  tlit  entietea 
such  p'>itcy  MMowiters  Party  ptatforaa  are 
couched  in  the  appealing  phrseee  of  Ideals 
and  tlM  gixid  life.  They  fall  to  draw  sharply 
the  distinctions  on  means  and  methods 
which  today  ars  the  real  Issues  of  party  bat- 
tle Republican  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, finding  theniseivss  tn  accix'd  with  ths 
broad  alms  of  both  parties  expressed  as  policy 
by  the  administration,  became  strong  sup- 
porters of  bipartisan  measures  directed  to 
the  same  ends  They  were  not  willlnf  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  against  good 
ends  (a  position  which  propaganda  made 
miserable)  and  not  able  to  take  positions  of 
sharp  distinction  from  the  administration 
on  the  means  of  attaining  the  good  ends. 
Bipartisan  policy  thus  succeeded  wherever  lu 
application  was  possible  by  reason  of  em- 
phasizing broad  alms. 

But  other  R?publlcans.  directing  their  at- 
tention more  to  the  means  than   the  ends 
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and  more  critical  of  the  administration's 
mistakes  In  foreign  affairs,  and  made  sus- 
picious by  the  flagrant  use  of  admlnlstratlcn 
prora?anda  on  almost  every  Issue,  domestic 
and  foreign,  became  wary  and  critical  of  bi- 
partisan measures.  They  are  not  Isolation- 
ists, but  they  certainly  believe  that  the  center 
of  gravity  of  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  flrat  and  fcremost.  the  tJnlted  States. 
Their  objection  to  admlnlstratlcn  proposals 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  t^o  often  the  ad- 
ministration neglects  the  American  for  t^:e 
International  Interest.  Any  administration 
measure,  whether  cr  not  cloaked  In  bipartisan 
policy,  draws  their  suspicions.  These  Re- 
publicans are  constantly  forming  and  re- 
forming Into  dlferent  groups,  depending 
upon  the  subjects  at  Issue  from  time  to  time 
and  cauelntf  considerable  trouble  to  these 
sponsoring  bipartisan  measures. 

By  far  the  greatest  architect  of  bipartisan 
policy.  ar.d  responsible  f  r  much  cf  its  suc- 
cess. Is  Senator  VANOENBEaa.  His  sincerity 
and  earnestness  cannot  be  doubted  however 
much  the  wisdom  of  his  course  might  be 
challenged.  His  Ideas  on  the  current  role 
America  should  play  in  the  world  are  strictly 
the  product  cf  his  own  study  and  reflection 
on  the  posture  cf  world  a.Talrs.  His  taste 
fcr  eider  statesmanship  (bringing  him  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  pitfalls  of  Tj.nlty)  made 
It  easy  for  the  administration  to  accept  him 
and  to  build  him  up.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  State  Department  or  the  adminis- 
tration is  solely  responsible  for  his  promi- 
nence and  party  leadership.  He  reached 
these  places  by  the  qualities  cf  his  own 
mind,  heart,  and  character.  He  came  by 
ccnvlcticns  leading  to  bipartisan  policy 
through  profound  study  of  history  and  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  cf  ex- 
perience and  prominence  in  national  pciiticc. 
The  administration  merely  recogr.ized  the 
quality  of  the  man.  the  unfolding  texture 
of  his  thought  and  his  place  of  leadership 
In  Republican  circles.  Accepting  him  as  a 
key  figure  the  admlnlstratlcn  catered  to  bim 
as  part  of  its  own  strategy,  and  thereby 
rendered  him  a  disservice  by  feeding  the 
suspicions  of  critics  cf  bipartisan  policy. 

These  critics,  however,  are  equally  to 
blame  for  the  sltuitlcn  they  disliked.  Pew 
of  them  were  able  cr  willing  to  master  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  Fixing  upcn  admin- 
istration lapses  In  one  program  or  another, 
they  made  quick,  spectacular  sallies  Into  the 
field,  and  then  turned  to  ether  matters. 
They  rarely  followed  through.  Ttelr  prep- 
aration was  woefully  Inadequate.  They 
failed  to  explain  their  poslttor^  thoroughly 
or  to  draw  sharp  distinctions.  Tco  often 
they  dealt  only  In  generalities.  leaTtag  them- 
selves wid?  open  to  the  Isolation  lei  iab^l. 
Because  of  these  tbortcominci.  thtU  tu£-i- 
toce  was  cooflaed  to  small  gxoupe  wbUe  the 
bulk  (rf  their  party  cUleagues  turosd  to 
bipartisan  leaders. 

In  cum.  the  facton  of  war.  crises,  the 
broad  alms  of  party  platforflM.  HaaMor  Vam- 
BkirKM's  leaderstup.  and  th»  UA  ci  otUr 


critics  ot  adnrtfittgatldn  policy,  aaeh 

contributed  s  pan  toward  the  coosuuciica 
of  bipartisan  policy. 

What  It  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy:  what 
does  1'  cover;  what  is  excluded,  and  what  ^re 
Its  shortcomings?  According  to  Senate  r 
Vahbcnbzxc.  it  Is  "national  unity  at  the 
waters  edge."  brought  stout  by  "common 
action" — "the  stim  toul  of  the  contributions 
of  both  major  parties."  Eabcrating  further 
he  declared; 

"This  common  action  does  cot  mean  that 
we  cease  to  be  Republicans  cr  Democrats  at 
heme.  It  does  net  mean  that  we  mute  our 
criticisms  of  mistakes.  It  does  not  mean  a 
fake  unit  devoid  of  popular  consent.  It 
means  that  we  strive  by  consultation  to  IL't 
foreign  policy  above  partisan  Issue.    It  meaiis 


that  we  attempt  to  hammer  out  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  agreement  so  we  can 
speak  to  the  world,  not  as  Republicans  or 
DemocraU  but  as  undivided  Americans. " 

The  policy  requires  widest  consultation  to 
hammer  out  the  greatest  degree  cf  advance 
agreement.  It  must  always  be  t>ased  on  fuU 
and  accurate  information.  It  permits  tra- 
ditional American  debate.  It  applies  only 
where  cooperative  consultation  and  mutual 
decision  exist  from  start  to  finish.  If  these 
qualifications  were  followed  to  the  letter,  the 
area  of  bipartisan  action  would  have  been 
narrow  Indeed;  and  consequently  the  policy 
was  blown  up  in  the  public  mind  t}eyond  all 
definable  limits. 

In  practice,  bipartisan  pclicy  achieved  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  by  three  techniques:  (1) 
Irclu£lon  of  selected  Republicans  In  consul- 
tations with  Democrat  administration  of- 
ficials (chiefly  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  S^ate)  on  policies  and  measures  usually 
selected  by  the  administration.  But  this 
was  not  on  ail  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
net  always  from  start  to  finish.  (2i  Ftjt- 
nishmg  seme,  but  net  all.  information  de- 
manded by  Republicans  and  such  other  in- 
fortnrtion  as  the  administration  considered 
necessary  to  explain  its  proposals  (much  in- 
formation was  either  demed  or  given  out  In- 
completely). (3)  Inciuaion  of  selected  Re- 
publicans In  some,  but  not  all.  international 
conferences  and  diplomatic  negotiations  re- 
quiring subsequent  congreasicnal  action. 

As  Its  sponsors  and  practice  explain  It, 
bipartisan  policy  Is  not  a  full  party  part- 
nership. Tne  administration  selected  col- 
laborators from  Republican  ranks  whose 
prior  opinions  indicated  general  acceptance 
cf  administration  alms.'  It  did  not  take  all 
pomts  of  view  m  both  parties  and  attempt 
to  hammer  out  the  greatest  possible  meas- 
\ire  of  agreement.  The  administration  made 
no  attempt  to  bring  the  full  Republican 
leadership  into  cooperation  as  a  genuine  bi- 
partisan policy  would  seem  to  imply,  al- 
though Senator  VainnxBnc  was  frank  and 
fair  on  all  bipartisan  measures  explained  to 
Republican  Party  conferences.  Perhaps  the 
administration  felt  that  Republican  leaders 
Euch  as  Tan.  Mni-ntn:,  B&ickeb.  Baxw^sTrx, 
Wkzest,  and  Buocxs  of  the  Senate,  and  Jo- 
E£PH  Uaanx.  Claszkcx  Esowir.  Haixxck. 
HiMsuaw,  Jcoo.  &HOS7,  and  Daxm.  Rxxo  cf 
the  House  were  either  too  politically  mind- 
ed or  toe  insuAclcntly  prepared  in  the  back- 
gro'ond  cf  foreign  aJXalrs.  There  Is  some 
cause  m  the  latter  reason,  tut  certainly  nor.e 
en  the  ground  of  politics  m  a  bip&r'.uan  pol- 
icy unie«s  blp::.rtisan  means  simply  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  of  Uk*  m!r.d  sttttr.g 
down  tr>g«ther.  But  If  it  do<e  mean  that. 
and  pr/iitical  opponente  art  deliberately  tx- 
eluded,  thsn  a;i  the  blgh-soundlng  Ulk  of 
uriity  i»  beside  ths  point. 

Wcr  wan  ths  s/Jmlnistratlmi  coni»r.t  mr*- 
iy  to  pa/u  th»M  tnen  by;  It  s  Might  sctivoly  to 
&ruu»Iijce  U,*^r  >  t>j«ctk>tis  u^  adffilr.istrail''n 
pcl.cy,  and  *h«rs  that  c.>uld  tuA  be  dt.ne  on 
Qoeccabury  rules,  the  administraiiuo  di- 
rected belcW'the-belt  blows  at  them  Ttie 
charge  cf  laotaticnist  to  label  those  who  did 
not  readily  follow  the  adminutrstion  line 
was  often  effective  but  no  mors  deserved 
than  If  applied  to  Dean  Acheson  when  he 
wrote  of!  China  to  the  Communuts.  At  any 
rate,  bipartisan  policy  falls  short  cf  the 
unity  It  seeks  or  proclaims  to  the  extent  that 
the  administration  seiecu  only  friendly  col- 
laborators frcm  the  opposition  camp,  or  ez- 


■  This  Is  the  basis,  perhaps,  for  Senator 
VaKonrEzac's  statement  that  bipartisan  pol- 
icy does  apply  to  most  contemporary  basic 
principles.  It  should  b«  noted  here  that 
Senator  Vakdznbiss  reserved  independence 
of  action  In  accepting  the  saslgnment  to  the 
San  rrandaco  Conference. 


dudes  those  who  do  not  accept  the  edmlnte- 
tratlon  line. 

Bipartisan  pclicy  doee  not  eorer  an  sub- 
jects and  areas  of  foreign  relations  but 
chiefly  those  on  which  congressional  action 
Is  necessary.  On  many  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant matters  where  the  President  or  State 
Department  could  act  without  the  necessity 
of  congressional  apprtiral.  little  attempt  at 
bipartisan  agreement  was  made.  Some  of 
America's  most  distressing  current  problems 
stem  from  failure  to  uphold  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  from  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam which,  even  at  the  war's  height  when 
unity  was  Imperative,  did  not  Include  bi- 
partisan cooperation,  through  no  fault  of 
Republicans.  Bipartisan  policy  did  not  in- 
clude China,  Palestine,  or  Japan.  It  was 
hastily  Invoked  at  the  ninth  hour  In  the  case 
cf  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  With  the  ex- 
ception cf  the  Inter-Amertcan  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  bipartisan  policy  barely 
touched  United  States  relations  with  South 
America.  It  did  not  cover  the  German  prob- 
lem. Foreign  policy  and  tinity  at  the 
water's  edge  Implies  the  whole  of  American 
relations  on  all  topics  and  with  all  foreign 
nations  and  problems.  To  the  extent  that 
many  are  excluded,  the  proeedtire  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Nor  was  the  administration  completely 
frank  in  supplying  Information  needed  by 
Congress  to  form  sotmd  or  enlightened  de- 
cisions. Where  it  served  the  State  Depart- 
ment's purpose,  Congress  was  flooded  with 
material,  much  of  it  plain  propaganda. 
Otherwise,  material  had  to  t)e  pried  out  of 
the  administration  with  Congress  often 
forced  to  go  to  extremes  of  public  criticism 
to  get  results.  Much  information  was  com- 
pletely withheld  on  specious  grounds.  Kzpe- 
rlence  with  trying  to  learn  atxmt  secret  com- 
mitments at  Yalta,  with  trying  to  get  GoT- 
emment  files  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Informa- 
tion on  Bretton  Woods  Agreements,  the  Brit- 
ish loan,  the  Italian  treaty,  and  on  reciprocal 
trade  operations,  and  In  trying  to  get  the 
Wedemeyer  report  on  China,  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  eagerness  of  the  administration 
to  give  Information.  This  was  hardly  the 
demonstration  of  gnod  faith  r  xpilred  ot  a 
genuine  bipartisan  policy. 

What  attitudes  do  Bepubllcans  take  toward 
bipartisan  policy?  More  Republleans  ac- 
cepted and  supported  the  policy  than  op- 
posed It.  The  reasons  for  this  should  be 
clear  from  factors  already  dlseusaed.  But 
what  tbout  those  who  opposed  or  criticised 
the  policy?  To  many  of  theee  ftepolflleans 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  contlaoally  op- 
erated In  ths  smof  of  partisan  politics. 
Time  snd  s«mtn  theee  lleputillcar^  were  tlty 
>nt3y  aro^ised  by  political  tactics  ot  Boose- 
telt.  Trwnsn,  and  rther  l^ad*rs  of  the  IVm- 
•VTSte  In  the*#  moments  they  looked  ttp^/n 
bit5*ftis«n  polirj  m^*!y  as  s  derice  to  tie 
Bepubltcan  hands  on  *b«  most  dramatic  Is- 
sues of  the  day  wtilie  IVmocrsts  beat  them 
ever  the  h»a.ds  on  d'.mestic  matters. 

A  stfr^ng  thread  of  this  stisplrlon  mng  clear 
th.'ocgh  the  fabric  of  bipartisan  policy.  It 
began  as  early  as  the  summer  of  IMO  wtien 
Roosevelt  took  two  prominent  Republicans. 
Col  Frank  Knox  and  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Into 
bis  Cabinet.  He  also  paid  subtle  courtship 
to  Wendell  Wlllkle.  the  Republican  nominee. 
Roosevelt's  "bipartisan"  action  threw  the  Re- 
publican Party  Into  confusion  and  eflectively 
remcved  the  Issue  of  foreign  policy  from  the 
campaign.  Since  foreign  policy  was  the  su- 
preme and  most  dramatic  topic  before  the 
country  at  that  time,  its  removal  frcm  the 
campaign  left  Bepubllcans  leaderiess  and  de- 
termined the  cutccme  of  the  election.  To 
many  Republicans.  Roosevelt's  careful  selec- 
tion of  prominent  Republicans  who  would 
support  his  policy  and  his  timing  of  the  move 
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to  coincide  with  the  it*rt  of  the  1940  c«m- 
p&ign  locked  sxuptclotul;  llle  a  p«rtis&n  trick 
in  a  noopaxtlMUi  wnpper. 

Th«  tZirMMt  of  niB{>tcion  thus  voven  Into 
•dtninlrtnition  foreign  policy  nerer  ran  out 
In  subsequent  rears,  but  dicimed  or  flamed 
with  the  turn*  of  war  and  peace.  If  It  was 
Import&^t  for  the  United  States  and  for 
«orhl  pc*e*  to  keep  partisanship  out  of  th« 
negotlAtlcais  for  a  world  organization,  why 
was  tt  not  equally  Important  to  do  the  ssime 
in  the  matter  of  other  conferences  where 
the  world  s  fate  was  also  at  stake?  Tet  the 
Democratic  admlniscratkiii  eagerly  courted 
Republicans  for  nonp«rtisui  action  at  San 
rranclaco,  Bretton  Woods,  and  Mexico  CUy 
on  matters  of  intematlon&l  organization,  and 
flagrantly  ignored  Republicans  in  connection 
with  Yalta.  Tehran.  Cairo,  and  Potsdam. 
If  pol;cy  was  to  be  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san as  to  Europe,  why  not  In  China  and 
Palestine?  To  Republicans  constantly  im- 
portuned not  to  pl.<ty  politics  with  American 
unity  or  with  the  world's  future.  It  was  Irri- 
tating to  hsTe  their  nonpartisan  action  se- 
lected tor  them  by  their  pwlitical  opponents. 

Republican  suspicion  was  also  dee^>ened 
1^  op*a  affront  m  political  quarters  uhere 
good  f^th  fkeed  its  highest  test.  After  three 
war  fears  of  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
Mlmlntstratlon  measures,  the  Republican- 
controlled  Eightieth  Congress  took  over  and 
climaxed  the  record  with  achievements  and 
a  performance  of  unity  rarely  paralleled  in 
•ay  prvTlous  Congress.  Prom  this  Corgress 
earn*  the  giirop«win  recovery  program,  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  approval  oi  four 
treaties  of  peace  with  defeated  European 
nations,  the  Inter-American  Treaty  o'  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  for  the  defense  cf  the 
Americas,  aid  tu  displaced  persons  in  Eu- 
rope seeking  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
oAclal  sanction  and  broadening  of  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts,  entrance  into  the 
World  Health  Organization,  renewal  of  the 
reciprocal  trad*  agreements  program,  and  the 
highly  tlgniflcant  Vandenber^  resolution  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  machinery  fur 
peace.  The  Eightieth  Congress  also  approved 
ether  measures  closely  connected  with  for- 
eign policy  such  as  the  national  service  law 
to  strengthen  national  defense  and  a  law  to 
unify  the  armed  forces. 

Without  Republican  support  none  of  these 
measures  could  bavfe  been  passed.  Indeed,  a 
Republican  Congress  underuxjk  to  do  the  ad- 
ministration's work.  Yet  the  1948  Demo- 
cratic platfo.'m  Virtually  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  these  and  other  bipartisan  achievements. 
While  President  Trtiman  waged  war  en  the 
Eightieth  Congress  as  the  second  wont.  In 
an  addrese  remarkably  fair  and  restrained. 
Senator  VANOO'Bxac  described  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  as  amazingly  impertinent. 
Throughout  the  campaign  Democrats  made 
but  slight  relerence  to  the  bipartisan  policy. 
glTtng  substance  to  the  charge  of  many  Re- 
pobUeaas  that  theirs  was  the  role  of  pulling 
chestnuts  cut  of  the  fire  tor  their  poUticil 
opponents. 

lo  order  to  make  farm  votes  out  of  falling 
vhaat  prtcM.  President  Truman  even  de- 
nounced the  Blgbtieib  Congress  fur  failure 
to  approve  the  International  Wheat  Agree. 
ment  when  the  Senate  Foreign  RelatioriS 
Committee,  by  unanimous  vote  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  delayed  hnal  action  on 
the  treaty  with  a  view  to  modifications  mors 
advantageous  to  the  national  interest,  as  wus 
done  In  the  next  Congreea.  It  waa  to  be 
expected  that  Republicans  would  turn  cynical 
about  a  policy  which  in  the  name  of  bipar- 
tisan uiutv  silenced  their  crlticum.  de- 
manded their  support,  denied  them  credit, 
and  then  used  other  foreign-policy  meas- 
ures to  belabcjr  them  up  and  down  th» 
country. 

Private  (tiaptclons  broke  out  Into  the  open 
when  Dem  .crats   organized   the   EiKbty-nr«t 
after  lhe:x  victory  In  the  November 


elections.  When  an  election  year  alters  party 
membership  In  Congress,  party  representa- 
tion on  committees  changes.  Although  Re- 
publicans had  the  power  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  dominate  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  fixing  a  party  ratio  of 
8  to  5.  they  refrained  from  such  an  uneven 
balance  on  this  committee  out  of  deference 
to  the  bipartisan  Idea  and  fixed  the  ratio  at 
7  to  6.  as  near  to  equality  as  the  division 
of  a  committee  of  13  would  allow.  When  the 
Klghty-flrst  Congress  convened  under  Demo- 
cratic control.  Republicans  rightly  expected 
this  ratio  to  continue  for  the  same  high 
reason.  But  with  lame  excuses  the  Demo- 
crats upset  the  balance  and  fixed  the  ratio 
at  8  to  5.  while  they  expressed  much  hope  in 
words  for  a  continuance  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port. This  was  interpreted  widely  as  a  "kick 
in  the  teeth"  for  Senator  V.\ndenbekc  and 
the  death  of  bipartisan  policy. 

Still  another  example  of  flagrant  partisan 
politics  occurred  In  the  case  of  John  Foster 
Dulles.  He  had  become  one  of  the  promi- 
nent sponsors  of  bipartisan  policy  when  the 
critical  period  of  peace  making  began,  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  Governor  Dewey  during 
the  1944  campaizn  to  serve  bipartisan  policy 
at  Secretary  Hulls  Invitation.  For  5  years 
thereafter  he  served  wi'hout  partisanship  in 
many  capacities.  Appointed  by  Dewey  to 
fill  Senator  Wagners  place,  Dulles  sought  the 
Senate  sea".  In  his  own  right  In  1949.  Not- 
withstanding his  loyal  aid  to  the  administra- 
tion In  matters  of  foreign  policy.  President 
Tri  man  went  out  of  his  way  to  defeat  him. 
As  leader  of  his  political  party.  President 
Truman  cannot  be  criticized  for  activity  in 
behalf  of  Its  candidates,  but  foreign  policy 
presented  a  special  case  Here,  there  was  a 
confLct  between  gratitude  for  Dulles  serv- 
ices and  the  President's  political  sentiments. 
The  conflict  might  have  been  resolved  by  a 
compromise  In  which  the  President  left  the 
New  York  election  to  the  State  parties,  as 
many  other  Presidents  have  done  In  analo- 
gous circumstances:  •  but  he  preferred  to 
ditch  bipartisan  obligations  to  Insure  an- 
other Democrat  In  the  Senate. 

To  Republicans  the  Incident  was  another 
proof  that  the  bipartisan  policy  was  simply 
a  one-way  street — all  give  and  no  take  on 
their  part.  The  strategy.  Republicans  rea- 
soned. Is  to  woo  the  opposition  with  expres- 
sions of  patriotism  and  Ideals  of  nonpartisan 
unity  so  long  as  their  help  Is  needed,  but 
every  device  of  partisanship  Is  used  to  cut 
them  down.  If  they  win.  attacks  on  them 
are  dismissed  as  campaign  talk  and  the 
courting  Is  resumed,  probably  on  the  theory 
that  if  you  can't  lick  'em.  take  them  over. 
If  they  lose,  consign  them  to  limbo.  This, 
•ay  Republicans,  may  be  legitimate  political 
warfare,  but  it  cannot  provide  the  good 
faith  essential  to  nonpartisan  support  of  the 
foreign   policies  of  so   hostile  an  opponent. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  considerable  list  of  In- 
stances which  give  color  to  the  charge  of 
many  Republicans  that  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  Is  urged  by  the  administration  mainly 
to  Induce  prominent  Republicans  to  "run 
Interference"  for  their  political  opponents 
who  make  the  goals,  take  all  the  credit,  and 
•cuttle  on  their  bipartisan  obligations. 

One  more  Inquiry:  What  are  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  to  Republicans.  Democrats,  and 
the  Nation? 


'  Democrats  faced  a  similar  situation  when 
Senator  V.»nuxnbe«g  was  up  for  election  in 
Itt4<5  On  good  iiuth(;rlty  it  was  stated  that 
he  received  assurance  that  no  active  cam- 
paign would  be  waged  against  him.  and  the 
f.tcts  of  his  election  (without  the  necessity 
of  his  campaiKiiing)  conflrm  this.  While 
contradictory,  from  lllcblgan  and  New  York 
elections  can  be  plausibly  distinguished,  but 
the  Ulsttnciion  casts  reflection  on  the  ad- 
mmistratiou's  good   faittu 


To  Democrats  the  policy  Is  all  advantage, 
no  disadvantage.  They  have  been  free  to 
pick  the  subjects,  areas  and  times  on  which 
to  collaborate  They  were  free  to  select  Re- 
publicans as  they  needed  them  and  to  dis- 
card them  when  circumstances  changed.  On 
successful  bipartisan  action  they  have  taken 
the  credit,  scarcely  mentioning  Republican 
contributions.  On  bipartisan  measures 
which  developed  difficulties,  the  shared  re- 
sponsibilities tended  to  neutralize  opposi- 
tion critics.  At  all  times  they  were  aole  to 
split  their  opposition.  Where  Republican 
alms  were  similar  to  their  own,  Democrats 
did  not  applaud  the  national  unity,  but 
charged  that  Republicans  had  no  program 
other  than  "me.  too."  Where  Republicans 
differed  from  the  administration.  Democrats 
could  denounce  them  for  disunity  In  times 
of  national  crisis.  Where  bipartisan  policy 
was  Incomplete  (as  In  Palestine  affairs) 
Democrats  could  play  violent  partisan  poli- 
tics on  some  foreign  Issues,  as  did  Roosevelt 
and  Truman,  while  using  the  plea  of  na- 
tional unity  to  restrain  Republican  reprisals 
on  other  foreign  policies.  Finally,  by  neu- 
tralizing Republicans  on  some  major  meas- 
ures of  foreign  policy.  Democrats  also  neu- 
tralized much  criticism  on  domestic  matters 
because  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  are  In- 
separably associated.  Democrats  constantly 
held  the  advantage  of  a  large  section  of  Re- 
publican support  while  remaining  free  to 
denounce  the  Republican  Party  generally. 

What  disadvantages  did  the  administra- 
tion suffer  from  the  policy?  They  had  to 
take  some  Republicans  Into  confidence  oc- 
casionally; but  what  disadvantage  does  that 
hold  If  you  can  pick  collaborators  supporting 
your  alms?  Democrats  had  to  accept  some 
constructive  improvements  In  their  own 
schemes  and  suffer  exposure  to  some  new 
Ideas.  In  order  to  show  some  good  faitli 
as  well  as  support  Its  own  case,  the  admin- 
istration had  to  give  Information  Incident 
to  bipartisan  measures.  With  Republicans 
having  sizable  numbers  In  both  Houses  la 
the  Seventy-ninth,  Eightieth,  and  Eighty- 
first  Congresses,  the  administration  would 
have  been  forced  to  give  Information  (per- 
haps far  more  than  It  gave  In  collaboration) 
to  gain  legislative  approval  where  needed. 
Viewed  from  almost  any  angle,  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  was  clear  advantage  to  the 
Democratic  administration  which  could  well 
afford  to  make  tt  a  key  strategy  In  handling 
Congress  and  In  waging  the  party  battle. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  a 
little  but  gave  up  much  to  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  They  had  clear  claim  to  patri- 
otic motives.  They  gained  the  right  to  be 
closer  to  some  unfolding  events,  and  they 
received  some  Information  on  policies  and 
conditions  without  having  to  flght  for  It. 
But  the  price  paid  for  this  was  a  neutral- 
ization of  criticism,  a  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  loss  of  acclaim  they  might 
*  have  gained  for  holding  the  administration 
to  public  accountability.  A  few  Republicans 
gained  Nation-wide  popularity,  some  of  It 
generated  by  the  administration  as  an  inci- 
dent in  strategy.  Some  political  capital  waa 
made  on  matters  outside  bipartisan  policy  as 
in  German  problems,  Formosa,  and  China. 

On  the  debit  side  the  items  were  many. 
Sore  spots  within  the  party  were  kept  open, 
constantly  Irritated,  and  often  widened. 
The  wing  of  the  party  attracted  by  biparti- 
san policy  actually  helped  to  disparage  la 
both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  the  wing 
not  so  associated.  The  atmosphere  for  work- 
ing out  differences  within  the  party  was 
constantly  clouded  by  the  identification  of 
one  wing  with  the  political  oppoeltlon.  The 
policy  -split  party  leadership.  It  confused 
party  membership  In  the  Nation  because  a 
policy  of  working  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  no  substitute  for  a  poesltive. 
Independent  Republican  program.  With  for- 
eign questions  looming  large  in  the  publ;« 


mind,  a  policy  of  collaboration  on  these  mat- 
ters removed  more  than  half  of  the  dramatic 
Issues  from  Presidential  campaigns.  Many 
domestic  Issues  were  likewise  compromised 
for  Republicans  through  the  close  associa- 
tion between  home  and  foreign  affairs.  Bi- 
partisan collaboration  prevented  Republicans 
from  passing  from  the  statement  of  general 
aims  In  their  platforms  to  a  deeper  analysis 
of  methods  where  the  real  issues  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  can  be  found. 
The  bipartisan  policy  thus  kept  Republicans 
from  drawing  the  basic  distinctions  between 
the  parties  and  making  them  clear  to  the 
voters.  In  sum.  bipartisan  policy  effectively 
tied  Republican  hands  in  the  political  battle. 

Did  the  gains  to  the  Nation  warrant  the 
loss  of  vigorous  party  debate?  Senator 
Vawdenbesc  makes  the  point  that  traditional 
American  debate  Is  not  st:3ed  by  bipartisan 
policy.  This  Is  open  to  serious  question  if 
Presidential  campaigns  and  congressional  de- 
bates are  thoroughly  examined.  Granted 
that  seme  debate  took  place,  the  assumption 
was  always  present  that  legitimate  objections 
of  administration  policies  were  dissolved  in 
the  bipirtisan  collaboration,  leaving  critics 
with  only  illegitimate  claims  and  on  the 
outer   fringe   cf   decision. 

Senator  Vandf?»biiig  mentions  two  ad- 
vantages to  the  Nation:  unified  and  sw.ft 
decision  at  critical  moments,  and  freedom  to 
change  administrations  without  affecting  the 
continuity  of  foreign  policy. 

Are  these  advantages  In  all  circumstances, 
and  do  they  adways  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  bipartisan  policy?  In  wartime  there 
are  critical  moments  and  swift  decision  may 
be  imperative,  but  bipartisan  policy  plays  a 
minor  role.  It  Is  Itself  largely  a  product  of 
more  ccmpelUng  forces:  a  foreign  foe,  a  na- 
tion mobilized,  regimented  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  supreme  commander,  backed  by  the 
Army,  a  very  efficient  surveillance  police,  and 
the  powerful  force  of  patriotism.  These  con- 
siderations make  for  unity  without  special 
techniques  such  as  bipartisan  collaboration. 

In  peacetime,  other  unifying  forces  are  at 
work.  Bipartisan  policy  may  he  one  of  them. 
depending  upon  the  circumstances,  but  it  Is 
not  indispensable.  In  peacetime,  a  national 
administration  is  in  office  with  authoritative 
constitutional  powers  to  conduct  the  Nation's 
affairs.  It  can  and  does  speak  for  .\merica, 
but  bipartisan  support  can  m.ake  the  voice 
stronger ^-only  to  a  certain  point.  Swift  de- 
cisions in  peacetime  are  few  and  often  un- 
w.se.  Little  of  bipartisan  policy  required 
swift  decisions.  The  people  may  want  to 
change  administrations  precisely  to  break  the 
continuity  of  an  unwise  foreign  policy.  A 
htpwrttsan  policy  making  swift  but  unwise 
dwctolnns  or  continuing  unwise  policies  would 
be  a  greater  danger  to  the  Nation  than  the 
sharpest  partisan  opposition.  Bipartisan 
policy  does  tend  to  soft-pedal  criticism;  and 
If  Its  supporters  increase,  what  becomes  of 
the  critical  voice,  the  corrective  force? 

Foreign  and  domestic  affairs  are  today  so 
closely  Interwoven  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move one  set  of  issues  from  public  debate 
would  soon  weaken  debate  on  the  other  until 
the  power  to  govern  through  a  ritalixed  po- 
litical systMU  vtmld  be  removed  from  the 
people  aitogaUisr. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  con- 
s.derable  debate  on  foreign  policies  m  Con- 
gress during  the  years  of  bipartisan  policy. 
B  ::  It  has  been  a  curious  kind  of  debate  with 
Republican  leaders  who  sponsored  bipartisan 
policy  achieving  their  ends  through  various 
forms  of  individual  and  small-group  bar- 
gaining with  the  adnUnistration  and  then 
sustaining  the  understarwttng  chiefly  &falnst 
their  party  colleagues.  This  makes  for  as 
much  dissatisfaction  as  It  gains  in  unifying 
the  voice  of  the  Nation.  What  Is  more,  the 
value  of  public  debate  is  lost. 

What  has  been  achieved  by  bipartisan 
policy  which  might  not  have  been  achieved 
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without  It?  What  Republican  contribution 
to  foreign  policy  depended  solely  on  bipar- 
tisan understandings  and  could  not  have 
been  achieved  if  Republicans  acted  as  a  com- 
pletely independent  opposition  party? 
Would  the  Idea  for  a  United  Nations  have 
been  rejected?  Would  Republicans  have 
failed  to  get  the  Idea  of  Justice  into  the 
Charter?  Would  articles  14  and  15  have  been 
rejected  because  they  were  inspued  by  Re- 
publican sources?  Would  the  mistake  of  not 
connecting  the  Greek-Turkish  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  have  gone  uncor- 
rected merely  because  Republicans  among 
many  others  saw  the  glaring  error  and 
pressed  the  remedy?  Would  the  suggestion 
for  the  Rio  Treaty  have  been  ignored? 
Would  improvements  in  the  ECA  not  have 
been  made? 

Some  of  the:.*  matters  were  possible  be- 
cause Republicans  took  actual  part  in  confer- 
ences. Some  though  not  alli  of  the  most 
Important  of  these  corrections,  sutgestlons, 
and  improvements  came  not  through  bipar- 
tisan machinery  at  all.  but  through  vigorous 
Republican  cnticism  by  spokesmen  outside 
of  the  bipartisan  policy.  Participants  in 
the  bipartisan  policy  took  them  into  confer- 
er.ces  with  administration  officials  and  com- 
mittees, or  pushed  them  on  the  floors  of 
Senate  and  House.  And  they  were  adopted 
as  most  matters  are  adopted  in  the  American 
system,  that  is.  by  compromise  on  sheer 
good  sense  or  by  the  force  of  opposition. 
Had  this  practice  been  wider,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  without  the  restraints  of 
bipartlsaa  policy,  the  postwar  course  of  for- 
eign affairs  might  have  been  quite  different. 

Fair  examlnaticn  of  the  circumstar.ces  in 
almost  every  case  shows  that  measures 
brought  about  by  bipartisan  collaboration 
could  have  been  achieved  had  the  parties 
remained  strictly  Independent — the  Demo- 
crats in  power  and  Republicans  in  opposi- 
tion. But  far  more  Important,  by  independ- 
ent action.  Republicans  would  have  had 
rtronger  leadership,  more  freedom  to  criti- 
cia  and  debate,  and  greater  force  in  their 
atempts  to  reach  more  effecrive  policies  In 
American  foreign  relations.  Looking  at  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy  as  a  whole  and 
the  chacs  It  faces  all  over  the  world,  the 
Nation,  too,  might  have  been  better  served 
by  vigorous  partisan  debate  unrestrained  by 
bipartisan  trappings. 

( George  H.  E.  Smith  is  a  former  staff  direc- 
tor cf  the  Republican  Senate  Pclicy  Com- 
mittee, a  former  member  of  the  Yale  faculty 
and  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  The  Idea 
cf  National  Interest  and  the  Open  Door  at 
Home.) 


A  Committeeman  Writes  About  PMA 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.L\RKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MUTXTSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedr.esday.  June  14  ^  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7\  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Coxgrzssion'.\l  Rrc- 
ORO  an  article  relating  to  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  which 
appeared  in  the  Farmers  Union  Herald 
of  June  5,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sirticl« 
was  ordered  to  be  pzinted  in  the  Rzcoko. 
as  follows; 


A  CoMMrmxMAM  Warns  Aaotrr  PMA 

(By  Miles  A.  Nelson,  county  committeeman, 

Itasca  Cotinty.  Minn.) 

The  following  Is  a  letter  originally  sent  by 
Mr.  Nelson  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  for  publi- 
cation In  its  Everybody's  Ideas  column.  The 
Star,  which  has  been  conducting  a  vtciotis 
drive  against  the  PMA.  edited  the  letter  down 
to  a  meaningless  three  paragraphs.  To  peo- 
ple like  Mr.  Nelson  who  take  pains  to  get 
the  record  straightened  out.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Minneapolis  Star  docs  not  want  Its 
captive  readers  to  have  the  full  truth  In  this 
and  other  controversies. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  and 
some  charges  of  political  connections  with 
our  annual  Production  and  Marketing  Edu- 
cational State  meeting,  of  April  3  and  4.  at 
St.  Paul.  This  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  carrying  out  of  the 
national  conservation  farm  program.  The 
grassroots  of  this  program  are  the  community 
committeemen  and  next  In  line  are  the 
county  committeemen  who.  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  PMA  officials,  manage  the 
program. 

"Soil  conservation,  loans  on  farm  prod- 
ucts, sale  of  storage  bins  and  various  kinds 
of  foods  the  Government  may  own.  crop  in- 
stirance.  aasistlng  the  farmers  in  getting  their 
fertilizers  and  lime,  and  also  seeing  that  they 
use  It  according  to  the  farm  program  are  some 
of  the  various  programs  carried  on  by  the 
PMA 

"This  farm  program  is  the  most  essential 
cf  any  the  United  States  Congress  has  to 
deal  with,  both  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Con- 
servation of  our  soil,  so  that  everybody  can 
have  food  and  clothes,  is  the  building  of 
prosperity  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  income 
of  agriculture  in  the  country  is  the  approxi- 
mate Income  of  labor  and  It  Is  the  buying 
power  of  labor  and  agriculture  that  make  our 
markets  for  Industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  AAA,  now  known  as  the  PMA.  since  it  waa 
started.  It  has  made  700.000  miles  of  ter- 
races. '730,000  dams  and  reservoirs,  70.000.000 
acres  of  contour  crops.  200.000.000  acres  of 
green  manure  and  cover  crops,  622.000  acres 
cf  tree  planting.  37.000. 0«)0  acres  of  pasture 
and  range  cleanng.  180.000.000  tens  of  lime, 
and  16.COO.000  tons  cf  pnosphate  has  been 
bought  and  applied. 

"The  farm  program  has  brought  grains  by 
the  millions  of  bushels  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts by  millions  of  pounds,  dozens,  and  tons, 
through  the  county  '^d  ccmmumty  com- 
mitteemen, for  the  C<5mmodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. On  the  perishable  products  the 
Government  has  lost  milhons  of  dollars,  but 
on  the  grains  they  have  made  a  profit  of 
$6OO.0CO.0OO. 

".All  large  industries  have  educational  pro- 
grams for  their  employees,  and  a  program  the 
size  of  the  farm  program  has  got  to  have  the 
same.  Consequently,  we  had  our  1950  State 
annual  education  prograni.  and  as  Secretary 
Brannan  is  the  national  head  of  the  pro- 
gram, naturally,  he  should  be  the  first  one 
to  head  the  program.  The  farm  program 
while  running  under  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  a  success,  practically  every 
farm,  big  or  small,  waa  buying  bends  or  pay- 
ing debts.  Since  this  compromise  farm  plan 
took  effect  the  farmer's  buy.ng  power  has 
been  reduced  around  30  percent.  This  comes 
ab<:ut  from  the  falUng  of  prices  for  products 
they  have  for  sale  and  the  Increase  of  prices 
of  articles  he  must  buy.  This  30-percent 
decrease  in  the  buying  power  of  the  farmers 
Is  already  showing  its  effect  in  the  cities,  as 
we  now  have  between  4.000,000  and  5.000,000 
unemployed. 

"As  Secretary  Brannan  has  the  responst- 
btlity  of  supervisms  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram he  sees  that  it  is  not  working  In  the 
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line  of  ke^ptnR  prr«p«TttT  tn  the  Tnlted 
8tatM  of  Am«rtc».  80  h»  wrote  a  substituU 
blU  and  at  Um  Apnl  m««tlng  b«  exp'.air.rd  It 
to  u».  He  also  •ui*U  U  anybody  else  would 
furnuh  a  bill  Ui*t  would  fuiail  the  a."..!!* 
Ideaa   as  bU  blU  ba   would  b«    100  percent 

1min»1»»**'y  A^ter  tbU  April  meeting  all 
klnda  of  aocuaaUona  were  made.  Such  as.  It 
belnc  Ukfml.  and  tbat  It  took  a  political 
atand.  Well,  ihla  State  Is  classified  a5  a 
RepubUcam  State  and  both  Senators  Tht» 
and  HruPHarr  were  Ir.rtted  to  speak  at  ovir 
meeting.  We  often  boar.  'Why  aubsldlae 
tbe  farmer,  let  blm  go  by  himself  and  have 
cheap  farm  produce  '  Well,  ue  had  that  in 
the  Hoover  administration.  Even  your  edi- 
torial of  Ajsll  «.  18W.  did  net  make  sense 
toward  making  a  sound  farm  program  to 
pumnn  {voapenty  of  tbe  country  as  a 
Vkote-  •▼«7  place  you  go  you  find  some- 
oo*  against  subaldlsing  the   farmer. 

-The  farm  program  means  keeping  our 
ioU  productive  and  buying  pcwer  In  the 
hands  of  all  consumers,  which  In  turn  keeps 
labor  and  buatneaa  In  the  cities  from  going 
on  relief." 


In  BeV.alf  of  Senator  McCarthy 


LXTLN6ION  OF  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  W1SCCN5IJ* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNH-ED  STATES 

Wednesdcy  June  14  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Bridgeport  Post 
on  June  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foiloxs: 

In  Bkhalt  or  8n«*Toa  V1cC»«tht 

It  Is  about  time  somebody  said  something 
In  defense  of  Senator  Jos_ph  R.  McC.utTirr, 
of  Wisconsin,  e  very  bod  ♦•s  favorite  whipping 
bov  of  the  m'  merit. 

Let  us  be^.n  by  admitting  that  he  may 
have  made  mistakes  His  charges  ab<3Ut  the 
mnitration  of  communism  tn  the  United 
States  Government,  particularly  the  State 
Department,  may  have  gone  too  :ar. 

Let  us  say  that  some  of  his  major  charges 
have  not  been  proved  But  note  thU— they 
have  not  been  dlspn^ved.  either  They  have 
be«*n  met  »itn  screams  of  rage  or  anguish, 
wntb  violent  denunciations  almost  as  flagrant 
in  tone  as  Mi  CAarHT's  critics  charge  hlra 
with  being  But  cf  prcxjf.  thers  ha*  been 
very  little  offered  to  date 

In  the  mecntinie  IfcCABTHy  has  done  the 
whole  Nation  a  tremendous.  Indlapenaable 
service  He  has  aroused  ail  of  us  to  real 
danger  tbat  actually  eiisted.  He  has  stopped 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  which  }>revalled  In 
Congress  and  In  Government. 

He  has  forced  reluctant  Congn^ssmen  and 
Senators  to  face  tbe  facts,  and  he  nuM  aro\ii>ed 
the  whole  Nation  with  a  detemnnatlcn  to 
do  siimethlnti  about  it.  AU  attempts  at 
whitewash  are  now  being  re8Uit<>d  by  solid 
public  opinion  Tharik  McCabtht  for  that. 
We  have  already  learned  many  a.'nazing  and 
abocklng  and  indisputable  fi^.rtt  about  the 
stale  of  affairs  which  existed  In  Washington, 
the  only  eacuse  or  apoUnry  now  being  tnat 
the  cvU  has  ended.  That  ren^alns  to  be 
{>rov«d. 

All  of  this  was  c  ncealed  from  the  public 
In  Um  past.      McCaarur  has  brought  it  to 


national  attention.  It  has  been  said  of 
Communist  Russia  th.it  she  doesn't  need  to 
flcht  a  war  If  she  can  obtain  all  her  objectives 
without  fighting  which  Is  exactly  what  she 
seems  to  be  doing  at  thU  moment.  Similarly. 
It  might  be  said  of  the  Communists  In  the 
United  States,  that  tj^ey  do  not  need  to  win 
an  election  If  they  can  penetrate  our  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Inside  and  shape  Its  poli- 
cies by  treason  and  sabotage. 

To  all  of  this  »e  are  now  palnfullv  alert 
as  a  Nation.  Thank  Senator  Josiph  Mc- 
Ca«tht  alone,  who  risked  the  displeasure  of 
his  colleamies.  who  risked  his  personal  career 
to  lay  these  facts  before  us  and  arouse  us  to 
action. 

In  brief,  he  did  something  about  It.  If 
be  o\erstrpped  the  b*iunds  at  times  It  was 
because  of  the  anger  of  an  outraged  Ameri- 
can. There  wasn't  another  man  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  In  Congress  who  had  the  guts  to 
do  what  McCahtht  did  and  we  give  bim 
credit  fur  it. 


Electricity:  Public  or  Private 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
Monthly  Letter  on  Economic  Conditions 
and  Government  Finance,  issued  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  con- 
tains a  splendid  discussion  of  public  and 
private  power. 

Differing  from  most  discussions  of  this 
character,  it  presents  the  argument  on 
Ixjth  sides  of  the  public  power  subject 
and.  therefore.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
perusal  by  the  Senators  and  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  find  that  the  length  of  the  letter  re- 
quires a  cost  estimate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  now  have  ob- 
tained such  an  estimate,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  printini^  of  the  letter  will 
require  two  and  two- thirds  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  at  a  cost  of 
$218  ea.  However,  this  matter  is  of  such 
imix)riiince  that  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
In  tlie  Recchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EHU.TaiCITT      PtTBLiC   0«    PlUVATtt 

With  President  Truman's  statements  at 
Grand  Coulee.  Wash.,  and  elsewhere  on  bis 
western  trip  last  month.  condem:iing  oppo- 
sition by  private  electric-power  companies  to 
further  public  power  expansion,  and  reiterat- 
ing the  Government's  Intention  to  press  for- 
wrwd  In  this  field,  the  controversy  over  the 
question  of  private  versus  public  power  prom- 
Isea  to  reach  new  heights  of  intensity. 

In  hU  speech  detlicatlng  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dum,  the  President  blasted  the  "private  power 
lobby"  and  "other  selflsh  Interests"  for  op- 
posing rlver-basln  developments,  such  as  the 
Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  declar- 
ing— 

"We  will  meet  opposition  from  the  private 
power  groups.  Many  of  them— there  are.  of 
course,  honorable  exceptions — do  not  want 
the  energy  of  rur  rivers  put  to  use  as  power 
aiid  Sold  to  the  people  al  co<il.     •     •     • 


"I  am  sure  we  wll"  continue  to  overcome 
this  opposition  just  as  we  already  have  done 
In  building  Grand  Coulee — just  as  the  peo- 
ple already  have  In  Nebraska.  In  large  part* 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  they  have  decided 
to  distribute  power  through  the  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives. 

"The  benefits  of  public  Investment  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  people  whose  tax  money 
is  toeing  used.  Those  benefits  mu.'  not  be 
diverted  for  private  profit.  We  will  continue 
to  fight  and  win  for  that  principle." 

Thus  did  the  President  fling  down  anew 
the  gauntlet  In  what  has  been  an  Increas- 
ingly bitter  fight  on  both  sides.  On  one 
hand  protagonists  of  public  power  hurl  de- 
nunciations of  "private  power  lobbies"  and 
"selflsh  Interests."  On  the  other  protago- 
nists of  private  power  denounce  the  "public 
power  lobbies"  and  cry  "socialism."  In  this 
welter  of  charges  and  countercharges  the 
public  Is  either  carried  away  by  emotional 
appeals  and  catch  phrases  or  lert  baffled  and 
confused. 

It  may  be  well  to  stand  ofT  a  Uttle  at  this 
point  from  the  clash  of  partisan  forces  and 
attempt  to  calm  appraisal  of  some  of  the 
main  facts  and  Issues  involved.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  public  properly  evaluate  these 
vast  Federal  programs,  undertaken  and 
planned,  and  try  to  form  some  considered 
Judgment  with  respect  to  two  main  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Can  we  as  a  nation  afford  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  of  such  magnitude  for 
these  purposes  on  top  of  a  Federal  budget 
already  swollen  to  huge  proportions  and  run- 
ning a  deficit? 

2.  Should  we  as  a  nation  pursue  policies 
that  put  the  Federal  Government  in  direct 
competition  with  privately  owned  business 
in  one  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy? 

GROWTH   or  PtJBLIC  POWTB 

Construction  of  water  resource  and  power 
projects  by  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
large  scale  has  taken  place  almost  entirely 
since  World  War  I.  although  the  original 
phase  of  large-scale  constrvictlon  on  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project,  now  part  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  was  begun  during 
World  War  I  and  completed  In  1925. 

Other  projects  followed.  Including  Boulder 
Canyon  authorized  In  December  1928  and 
commenced  in  1930. 

With  the  change  of  administration  In  1933 
expansion  of  Federal  power  projects  really  got 
under  way,  leading  off  with  the  creation  of 
TV'A  In  that  year.  Construction  on  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  begun  In  1934  as  a  WPA 
depresslan  project.  In  the  17  years  1933 
through  1949  the  Installed  generating  ca- 
pacity of  public  power  agencies  Increased 
more  than  fivefold,  rising  from  2,354,000  kilo- 
watts, or  6  8  percent  of  the  combined  total  of 
public  and  private  capacity  at  the  end  of 
1932,  to  12.546000  kilowatts,  cr  20  percent, 
at  the  end  of  1949. 

The  accompanying  table  depicts  thli 
growth  by  various  categories: 

Generating  capacity,  by  cnenership 
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0>n.T   A    BECmNINO 

Projected  Federal  budget  figures  for  the 
fiscal  years  1950  and  1951  Indicate  no  halt 
In  the  upward  march  of  expenditures  on  Fed- 
eral power  and  water  resource  projects.  In 
1949  the  actual  expenditures  totaled  $702.- 
OCO.OOO.  For  1950  the  President's  January 
budget  estimate  gave  $914,000,000.  and  for 
1951  something  over  $1.100,000  000.  These 
compare  with  less  than  $500,000  In  1948.  and 
only  $56,000,000  In  1932.  The  next  diagram 
shows  the  steep  Increase  since  the  end  of  the 
war  In  these  expenditures,  which  account  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  budget  deficits 
now  Impending  for  this  year  and  next. 

And  evidently  this  Is  only  a  beginning. 

According  to  the  Hoover  Commission  task 
force  report  on  water  resources  projects, 
present  Federal  programs  contemplate  ex- 
panding the  federally  owned  and  operated 
generating  capacity  to  45,968,900  kUowatU, 
or  to  more  than  the  entire  private  generating 
capacity  at  the  end  of  1948.  The  report  goes 
on  to  say : 

"Altogether  these  authorized  and  projected 
construction  programs  envision  an  eventual 
671  major  power,  flood-control,  and  Irrigation 
projects  within  the  continental  United 
States.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  ultimate 
program  for  multiple-purpo.se  projects  will 
cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000,000." 

From  all  this,  and  from  statements  by  the 
President  and  other  Government  officials,  it 
is  clear  that  the  present  admlnlsuatlon.  like 
Its  predecessor,  has  embarked  uf>on  a  pro- 
gram of  public  jxDwer  development  which 
is  something  quite  different  from  the  his- 
torical flood-control,  navigation,  and  recla- 
mation projects  which,  until  1932,  had  ac- 
counted for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
electric  generating  capaclt)  of  tbe  Nation. 
and  which  have  always  been  recognized  as  a 
proper  sphere  for  Government  action.  Fed- 
eral generation  and  sale  of  electricity.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  a  byproduct  of  these 
other  activities,  has  become  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  Government's  location  and 
design  of  many  multiple-purpose  projects. 

ARCrMINTS    FOR    rEDER-^L    POWER 

In  considering  the  case  for  Federal  power 
expansion,  four  principal  claims  appear: 

1.  That  expansion  of  the  private  utility 
Industry  has  been  unequal  to  the  growth  of 
the  country's  need  for  power,  hence  that  a 
great  Increase  In  Federal  power  Is  needed  to 
avoid  power  shortages. 

a  That  river  basin  development,  combin- 
ing such  varied  objectives  as  power,  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  Irrigation,  Is  of  such 
character  and  magnitude  that  only  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  it, 

S  That  Government  power  Is  cheaper  than 
private  power. 

4  That  our  great  natural  water  resources 
ought  not  to  be  exploited  for  private  profit. 

POWER   NEEDS  AND  PRIVATE  CAPTT.AL 

As  for  point  1,  this  Is  a  question  tt.at 
probably  no  amount  of  debate  could  settle 
satisfactorily  to  both  sides.  It  Is  true  that 
since  the  war  Instances  of  enforced  power 
curtailments  and  brown-outs  cropping  up  In 
various  localities  have  appeared  to  support 
claims  that  the  private  companies  are  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  supplying  power  needs, 
and  that  Government  must  step  In  and  re- 
lieve the  shortage.  The  explanation  of  this 
goes  back  to  the  war  when.  In  the  face  of 
tremendous  Increase  in  power  demand,  con- 
struction programs  of  utility  companies  were 
sharply  curtailed  by  overriding  priorities 
granted  for  war  production.  Only  those  gen- 
erating units  and  other  facilities  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  war  effort  were  permitted 
to  be  built. 

The  result  of  this  enforced  curtailment  of 
construction  was  a  pent-up  demand  for 
power  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  war  which 
grew  to  hii?e  proportions  with  the  postwar 
boom  In  general  business  and  vast  Increases 


In  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances 
and  equipment.  Hampered  thxis  by  wartime 
priorities  and  unable  after  the  war  to  get 
prompt  delivery  of  needed  equipment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  greatly  expanded  demands  for 
service,  the  utility  companies  could  hardly 
avoid  having  to  restrict  power  usage  from 
time  to  time  in  some  areas,  particularly 
where  untisual  water  shortages  curtailed 
hydro  output.  All  things  considered,  the 
record  of  the  industry  In  maintaining  service 
through  power-pooling  arrangements  and 
running  existing  equipment  to  full  capacity 
has  been  Impressive. 

Meantime,  despite  all  handicaps,  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies  have  been  making 
rapid  strides  In  catching  up  for  ground  lost 
during  the  war.  In  the  4  years  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1949.  some  9.800.000  kllowatu 
net  of  additional  generating  capacity  was  put 
Into  service,  and  construction  Is  continuing 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  margin  of  reserve  ca- 
pacity was  about  142  percent  at  the  end  of 
1949  and  Is  expected  to  be  15  6  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  power  shortage  has  been  met  In  all  but  a 
few  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  where  threat  of  Government 
competition  has  been  a  potent  factor  deter- 
ring private  capital. 

That  the  utility  Industry  Is  prepared  and 
eager  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for  supply- 
ing the  country's  needs  Is  shown  by  projected 
expenditures  of  $8,000,000,000  to  $9,000,000.- 
000  for  expansion  In  the  7  years  through  1956. 
The  problem  that  Is  giving  It  most  concern  Is 
that  of  public  power  and  the  expansion  of 
Government-owned  and  operated  projects  in 
this  field. 

PROJECTS    NOT    SUrTABLX    rOR    PRTVATI    CAPrT.U.? 

As  regards  the  claim  that  rlver-basln  devel- 
opment is  of  such  character  that  only  Gov- 
ernment can  tindertake  it.  utility  Interests 
concede  that  flood-control.  Irrigation,  or  nav- 
igation projects  are  not  productive  of  suffl- 
cient  revenue  to  justify  Investment  of  private 
capital.  The  industry  recognizes  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Government  engaging  In  these 
fields,  and  the  utilization  of  the  power  poten- 
tials Incidental  thereto. 

What  the  private  companies  ask  is  (1) 
that  Federal  water  resources  projects  should 
be  economically  justifiable,  with  realistic 
appraisal  of  benefits  and  costs;  and  (2i  that 
rlver-basln  development  be  not  regarded  as 
exclusively  a  Government  function,  and  that 
opportunity  and  encouragement  be  afforded 
private  capital  to  come  in  wherever  possible, 
such  as.  for  example,  at  Hoover  Dam  where 
local  utilities  share  with  local  public  bodies 
In  leasing  and  op>eratlng  the  power-gener- 
ating facilities  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Involved  in  this  whole  controversy  is  the 
difficult  question  of  cost  allocation  as  be- 
tween power  and  other  aspects  of  these  huge 
programs,  the  question  of  tax  advantages, 
and  the  weighing  of  such  Intangibles  as  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  at  large  of  building 
these  great  Government  projects  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  such  developments  have  brotight  great 
benefits  to  the  regions  concerned.  But  much 
more  difficult  to  gage  are  the  "benefits"  to 
the  taxpayers  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
whose  tax  money  has  paid  for  the  faculties 
In  these  favored  areas. 

That  there  Is  urgent  need  for  better  ad- 
vance planning  of  water  resources  projects 
Is  pretty  clear.  Cost  estimates  after  Con- 
gressional authorizations  have  t>een  obtained 
have  exceeded  by  2^2  to  5  times  the  Initial 
estimates.  Rapping  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  practices  "bordering  on  profligacy,"  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  declared 
In  Its  report  on  the  general  appropriation  bill 
last  March  that  "tbe  averred  necessity  for 
major  modification  at  plans,  designs,  and 
specifications  after  eonatruction  Is  begtm  on 
projects  Is  clearly  Indicative  of  tbe  fact  tbat 
Cj:.structlon  of  ntimerous  projects  has  t)een 


Initiated  before  adequate  surveys,  plana,  and 
designs  bad  been  developed."  Such  prac- 
tice, the  committee  said,  "is  not  proper  stew- 
ardship of  li  vital  and  very  expensive  public 
function." 

Alt    EXAKPL«   or    PmiVATS   KNTCRPKISI 

Though  private  utility  companies  have 
built  many  big  dams  and  power  plants,  the 
dedication  last  month  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company's  $62,000,000  Feather  River 
project  northeast  of  San  Francisco  was  par- 
tlculwly  Interesting,  coming  as  It  did  within 
a  few  days  of  the  President's  dedication  of 
Grand  Coulee.  This  project — part  of  a  6-year 
postwar  development  costing  $750,000,000 
and  a  product  entirely  of  private  enter- 
prise— Is  said  to  be  tbe  blggeet  hydroelectric 
development  begun  and  finished  anywhere 
In  the  country  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  consists  of  new  power  houses,  two  big  con- 
crete dams,  and  10  4  miles  of  25-foot  tunnel 
carved  through  granite.  Construction  baa 
required  S  years  with  a  peay  working  force 
of  3,000  men.  It  Is  an  Impressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  ability  and  readlnesa  of  the  pri- 
vate utUity  Industry  to  undertake  major  hy- 
droelectric projects.  There  are  many  similar 
developments  under  private  enterprise. 

Tet.  despite  such  accompltshmenta  by  tbe 
private  power  companies,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission task  force  report  cited  above  pointa 
out  regarding  the  Federal  public  power 
program : 

"If  brought  to  completion,  these  hydro- 
electric projects,  plus  all  presently  installed 
hydroelectric  capacity,  will  exhaust  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  further  hydroelectric 
possibilities  of  the  Nation.  It  should  also  t>e 
noted  that  generally  the  better  hydroelectric 
sites  in  the  United  States  have  already  been 
developed.  Many  of  the  projects  now  pro- 
posed to  be  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  at  remote  locations  Involving  relatively 
long  distances  from  the  load  centers,  and 
hence  will  require  very  substantial  transmis- 
sion investment." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

"Private  utility  companies  are  virtually 
precluded  from  developing  new  sites  in  ma- 
jor portions  of  the  Nation  because  of  Federal 
competition.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  demonstrated  a  reluctance  to  issue  !!• 
censes  for  private  companies  to  build  at  site* 
in  areas  where  Federal  agencies  are  contem- 
plating construction,  and  private  capital  haa 
demonstrated  a  reluctance  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestments in  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  establish  a  competitive 
project." 

It  was  In  protest  against  the  kind  of  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  described  above  that  Philip  D. 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Electric  Co..  declared  in  an  address  at  the 
Midwest  power  conference  in  Chicago  last 
April : 

"How  many  Americana  know  that  right 
today,  in  our  own  country,  tbe  Interior  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  la  try- 
ing hard  to  prevent  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  licensing  two  private  utility 
companies  to  develop  certain  hydroelectric 
projects  in  Virginia  and  Cidifomia  because 
the  Interior  Department  wants  to  develop 
them  Itself  with  taxpayers'  money?  I  am  not 
stiggestmg — nor.  I  think,  wotild  anyone  here 
suggest — that  there  are  no  power  projects 
which  the  United  States  Government  abould 
undertake.  But  when  a  responsible  private 
company  is  ready  and  willing  to  develop  a 
project  witb  private  fimds  I  confess  both  to 
a  surprise  and  shock  tbat  a  department  of 
the  Government  should  object  on  tbe  ground 
tbat  it  plans  some  day  to  develop  tbe  same 
property  with  public  funds." 

COimoVXSST    OVEB    nSEBAI.    STKAJC-COrEXATUfO 

rLAim 

Tlie  President's  signing  of  the  first  defi- 
ciency apfM-opriatlon  bill  on  May  24.  1949. 
marked  a  new  phase  of   tbe   public  versiis 
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prlTat«  power  Iwue.  IncIudM  In  thla  bill 
vas  an  Initial  approptiatl'^n  of  »a.5(X\000  for 
the  TVA  to  bn^n  conitructJon  at  New  John- 
•onrllle.  l>nn..  of  a  steam-Renerattr.g  plant 
for  prvxJuction  cf  eiectno  entrpy.  Total  coat 
to  Ci>inplet«  tliis  plant  U  about  ft64.C00  CKX\ 
ThU  waa  the  first  time  that  Co:igresa  had 
appropriated  funds  for  construction  In  peace- 
time of  a  steam-generating  station,  output  of 
whlcii  will  be  aold  by  a  Federal  agency  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes.  Two  other 
aie&m  planta  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Gi^^)vernmeut  In  the  TVA  area,  but  under  na- 
tional defense  measures,  during  Worlds  War* 
I  and  II.  Several  government  agencies  had 
tried  on  previous  occasions  to  obtAln  fluids 
from  Congres*  for  steam-plant  construction, 
but  until  1949  had  met  with  defeat. 

TNA  stated  that  it  needed  addiUonal  gen- 
erating capacity  to  supply  the  Increased 
demand  for  power  In  Its  service  area.  It  also 
contended  that  the  additional  capacity 
■hould  be  prorlded  by  construction  of  a 
st«am-generatlng  plant  to  firm  up  existing 
hydro  capacity — that  Is.  to  provide  additional 
sources  of  power  which  would  be  available 
In  umes  of  low  water  conditions  affecting 
hyrtr-i  generation.  While  it  la  cuftomary  In 
the  utility  Industry  to  firm  up  a  hydro  sys- 
tem with  steam -k;enera ting  plants,  the  big 
questiiHi  vac;  admitting  the  need  for  addi- 
tional a^Tn  power,  waa  it  the  Federal  Gov- 
erniner.t's  proper  function  to  build  It  or 
abould  It  be  supplied  by  alternative  means? 
At  the  Senate  hearing  on  the  matter  In 
February  1940  It  was  pointed  out  by  oppo- 
nenu  of  the  proposed  plant  that  add  tlonal 
firm  capacity  could  be  made  available  to  TVA 
by  a  well -engineered  program  of  pcwer  pxx)!- 
Ing  with  neighboring  electric  uilllly  systems, 
ready  and  eager  to  work  out  such  a  program. 
Another  alternative  was  the  possible  con- 
struction of  the  plant  by  a  local  electric  sys- 
tem which  would  Integrate  the  output  with 
TVA.  Neither  of  thes«  alternatives  was 
acceptable  to  TVA. 

The  important  point  in  the  controversy 
OTer  the  New  JohnsonviUe  plant  Is  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  the  precedent  that  a  Ocvemment 
agency,  having  po&sibk  alternatives,  bad  the 
desire  and  got  the  appropriation  to  build  a 
steam  plant  in  peacetime  to  supply  power  'or 
general  distribution.  II  this  Is  to  be  the 
accepted  principle,  why  net  a  Government 
ateam  plant  In  every  other  area  where  Fed- 
eral hydro  developments  require  firming  up? 
Government  agencies,  by  their  subsequent 
actions,  nave  already  given  the  ans^ver.  Over 
the  past  4  years  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  funds  from  Con- 
gress to  build  a  steam  generatiag  plant. 
Oo&gre&a  has  denied  these  requests.  Yet 
EPA  now  appears  to  have  got  what  it  wanted 
through  a  lend-lease  deal  with  Rural  Elec- 
trification   Administration 

On  January  31.  1650,  REA  approved  loans 
aggregating  t30.9CO,000  to  two  REA  super 
co-ops  for  the  purpose  of  building  two  steam 
generating  planu  and  over  1.000  miles  of 
transmission  lines  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 
SPA  has  contracted  to  buy  the  output  of  the 
generating  plants  and  to  lease  ard  operate 
the  transmlaston  lines  for  a  period  of  40 
years.  Meanwhile,  efforts  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  negotiate  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  SPA  hydro  power  have  been  unavail- 
ing. Through  Integration  of  the  SPA  hydro 
system  with  the  private  companies  In  the 
area  would  supply  the  firm  power  needed  for 
distribution.  G*jvemment  aeemies  have 
again  showed  their  desire  to  expand  Into  the 
power  buslneas  In  spite  of  possible  alterna- 
Uves 

The  fact  that  the  SPA-REA  lend-leas(>  deal 
bypaased  Congress  Is  significant.  Other  deals 
of  thla  type  are  pending  in  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky, ar.d  Texas.  The  questlo:;  is.  What  la 
the  limn? 


WTzcr  or  ntarutMtuL  powia  coimucT* 
Aside  from  cases  of  the  Government  tr^Mng 
directly  to  prevent  Uctusing  lor  consiruciica 


cf  private  generating  planta.  and  aside  from 
the  building  of  Federal  steam  generating 
planta.  there  are  other  means  leas  obvious, 
but  nonetheless  effective,  by  which  Federal 
power  agencies  are  Increasing  the  scope  of 
their  competition  with  private  companies. 
The  basis  Is  found  In  preferential  power  con- 
tracts. 

Under  existing  law  available  Federal  power 
la  sold  first  to  sci-called  preferential  custom- 
ers, which  Include  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  nonprofit  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. Only  after  their  requirements  are 
taken  care  of  may  any  surplus  power  be  sold 
to  private  enterprise,  including  electric- 
utility  companies.  Preference  contracts  are 
on  a  long-term  basis — usually  for  20-year 
periods.  Because  the  requirements  of  pref- 
erence customers,  present  and  future,  must 
be  taken  care  of  first,  contracts  with  private 
enterprise  are  usually  on  a  short-term  basis — 
from  year  to  year  or  even  for  shorter  periods. 

The  damaging  effect  of  this  situation  on  a 
private-utility  company  is  threefold:  (1) 
the  existence  of  a  large  Government  power 
project  In  the  area  makes  It  Inceaslngly  diffi- 
cult for  the  private  company  to  raise  capital 
for  expansion:  (2)  faced  with  this  difficulty, 
the  private  company  becomes  dependent  on 
pxtern.ll  sources  of  power  or  running  older 
equipment  at  capacity  which  Is  very  expen- 
sive; and  (3)  available  excess  power  for  sale 
Is  largely  In  the  hands  of  the  Government 
power  agency  which  sells  It  only  on  a  short- 
term  basis. 

On  top  of  these  three  factors  Is  the  threat 
cf  public  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  elec- 
tric company's  properties  or  construction  of 
duplicate  facilities  by  a  public  body  to  op- 
erate in  direct  competition.  Such  a  public 
body,  of  course,  Is  financed  by  sales  of  tax- 
free  bonds  and  qualifies  as  a  preference 
customer  for  Goverrunent  power.  This  is 
very  attractive  bait. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  completion  of 
new  Government  power  projects  may  bring 
about  a  further  expansion  of  various  public 
entities  formed  to  qualify  as  preferential 
customers.  Such  expansion  has  been  and 
will  become  Increasingly  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  Investcr-owner  utility  companies, 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  supply  power 
needs  of  the  area. 

IS  ptrauc  PC  WEB  cheapeb? 

We  turn  now  to  the  third  principal  claim 
of  public  power  advocates  listed  at  the  outset 
of  this  discussion — that  public  power  is 
cheaper  and  Is  sold  to  the  people  at  cost. 
The  Impression  I  conveyed  that  the  Power 
Trust  .stands  between  the  powerhouse  and 
the  consumer  and  takes  a  toll,  or  make.'^  a 
profit  which  can  be  avoided  only  If  the 
power  Is  supplied  by  a  public  agency. 

It  la  important,  first,  to  realize  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  primarily  wholesalers  of 
power.  Certain  iartje-scale  consumers,  such 
as  aluminum  plants,  are  served  directly  but 
dutrlbutlon  to  the  consuming  public  gen- 
erally Is  done  by  municipal  or  county  sys- 
tems or  cooperatives  which  must  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  power,  purchased  at 
wholesale,  their  own  operating  costs  and 
charges  for  debt  service. 

Public  power  rates,  either  at  wholesale  or 
at  retail,  are  generally  lower  than  rates 
which  are  charged  by  en  Investor-owned 
utility  company.  Electricity  Is  generated 
by  the  same  kind  of  machinery  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  same  kind  of  wfre  by 
private  companies  and  public  agencies.  The 
principal  advantages  to  the  public  power 
agency,  in  costs  of  doing  business.  He  in 
freed  )m  from  taxes  and  lower  cost  of  capital. 

Public  power  projects  obtain  funds  by 
congressional  appropriation,  loans  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  or  sale  of  tax-free 
bonds.  Investor-owned  companies  get  their 
money  from  the  savinga  of  thousands  of  In- 
vestors who  must  pay  taxes  on  the  Income 
they  receive  on  their  Investment  Public 
power   projecu,   moreover,   are    entirely    re- 


lieved of  Income  taxes.  The  so-called  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes,  often  made  by  public 
p  wer  agencies,  are  supposed  to  compensate 
States,  counties,  or  munlclpalltl?s  for  taxes 
foregone  as  a  result  of  use  of  ihe  land  by 
a  public  agency.  Many  of  the  larger  local 
distribution  systems  pay  tax  equivalents 
around  5  percent  of  annual  revenues,  but 
the  average  for  the  country,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Is  approximately 
a  percent  of  annual  revenues.  In  1949.  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  reported  pay- 
ments of  taxes  by  investor-owned  uMllty 
companies  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $786,- 
789.0C0 — equivalent  to  18  percent  of  annual 
revenues.  The  tax  differential  In  favor  of 
public  power  systems  Is,  therefore,  about  18 
percent. 

good  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
tax  differential  on  competitive  electric  rates 
is  found  In  a  booklet  prepared  by  Georgia 
Power  Co.  The  electric  department  cf  this 
company  was  charged  with  tr.xes  In  the 
amount  of  $7,977,017  47  in  19  18,  or  16.04 
percent  cf  revenue  from  sales  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1948,  TVA  distributors 
charged  their  electric  operations  with  taxes 
and  tax  equivalents  amounting  to  $2,703,844, 
or  4  49  percent  of  sales  revenve.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  differential  of  12  percent 
which,  if  applied  to  Georgia  Power  Co.  rates 
would  reduce  them  to  an  average  of  1.83 
c.^nts  per  kilowatt-hour  as  aealrst  TVA  av- 
erage rates  of  1.200  cents  per  kll^watt-hour. 

In  numerous  other  localities  <  omparlsons 
would  show  the  same  result. 

Although  the  tax  differential  alone  can 
account  for  the  apparent  cheapness  of  pub- 
lic pCwer.  there  are  other  factors  of  an  In- 
tangible nature  which  Increase  the  extent 
of  the  subsidies  enjoyed  by  public  power 
agencies.  Among  these  are  the  sharing  In 
numerous  cases  of  a  portion  of  operating 
costs  with  other  public  agencies  or  depart- 
ments at  the  expense  of  taxpay«T8. 

In  short,  the  well-advertised  cJieapness  of 
public  power  rates  Is  a  myth  from  a  national 
standpoint.  The  taxpayer  at  large  is  called 
upon  to  shoulder  the  taxes  that  the  public- 
power  agencies  escape  paying,  &t,  well  as  to 
provide  cheap  or  free  capital  to  them.  While 
certain  areas  which  are  beneficiaries  of  Fed- 
eral power  programs  enjoy  lower  electric 
rates,  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers 
cf  the  country  as  a  whole.  W^hat  one  citizen 
saves  on  his  electric  rate,  ano^her  citizen 
maizes  up  in  his  tax. 

EXPLOITATTON    FOR    PRIVATX    FROnT 

Finally,  there  Is  the  assertion  that  the 
enerpry  of  our  rivers  should  not  l)e  exploited 
for  private  profit.  The  President  says  "those 
benefits  •  •  •  must  not  be  diverted  for 
private  profit." 

This  seems  Indeed  strange  dootrlne  to  be 
preached  to  the  American  people,  brought  up 
as  they  are  la  the  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  right  of  every  Individual  to 
strike  cut  and  make  what  money  he  can  by 
putting  his  capital  to  work.  Th.s  applies  as 
much  to  whether  he  puts  his  money  to  work 
developing  the  great  natural  resources  of  our 
farms  and  mines  as  to  whether  he  Invests  In 
transportation,  manufacturing  cr  other 
forms  of  profit-seeking  activity.  Since  when 
has  the  term  "private  profit"  corae  to  be  In- 
vidious in  this  country?  With  statements  in 
seeming  disparagement  of  this  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  free  entcrprbe  economy 
emanating  from  high  places,  It  Is  not  svirpris- 
Ing  that  many  people  feel  that,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  our  leaders  are  takl.ig  us  down 
the  road  to  socialism. 

To  be  sure,  the  position  of  the  private 
power  companies  as  quasi- moncpc lies  puts 
them  In  a  different  category  from  the  aver- 
age manufacturing  or  trading  concern  sub- 
ject to  keen  competition  on  Its  doorstep. 
Here,  however,  the  public  Inteiest  is  pro- 
tected by  the  various  public  regulatory  bodies 
which  prescribe  rates  to  bo  chrrged,  types 
and  amounts  of  securities  to  be  issued,  and 
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the  classes  of  service  to  be  rendered.  Anyone 
who  thinks  these  companies  are  in  a  p>osi- 
tlon  to  "exploit"  the  people  and  build  ex- 
cessive profits  knows  little  of  the  situation. 
In  all  the  controversy  over  electric  rates 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  total  cost 
of  electricity  In  the  consumer's  budget. 
People  forget  that  electricity  costs  less  than 
prewar — one  of  the  few  things  that  does.  In 
1939  average  annual  residential  usage  was 
89'  kilowatt-hours  for  which  the  consumer 
paid  $35.83.  or  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
In  1949  average  annual  residential  usage  was 
1.655  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  bill  was  $49.65, 
or  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  American  people  are  getting  their 
electricity  at  a  great  bargain. 

NEED    rOR    A    PtJBLlC    POWER     POLICT 

That  there  is  need  for  a  Federal  power 
policy  that  will  dispel  existing  confusion  and 
coordinate  activities  of  the  electrlc-utlUty 
industry  and  public-power  agencies  In  some 
sound  and  workable  way  Is  clear. 

A  first  step  toward  such  a  policy  would  be 
a  better  public  understanding  generally  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  private  util- 
ity companies  operate  to  the  end  that  refer- 
ences to  "power  trusts."  "special  Interests," 
etc  .  would  cease  to  be  made  and  the  entire 
subject  brought  under  dl.«passlonate  review. 
An  excellent  statement  of  the  facts  appeared 
in  the  1948  annual  report  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  from  which  we  quote: 
"Your  company,  under  public  regulation,  la 
required  to  provide  uniform  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory public  service  to  all  who  comply  with 
public  rules  and  regulations.  Your  company 
is  not  as  private  In  the  sense  of  being  free 
from  public  taxation,  regulation,  and  control 
as  are  similar  properties  which  are  financed 
directly  from  the  public  purse.  About  the 
only  feature  which  is  private  about  your  busi- 
ness is  that  it  Is  financed  by  the  savings  of 
private  citizens  and  not  from  the  Public 
Treasury  From  that  point  on  the  entire 
process  of  Investing  the  funds,  of  generating, 
transmitting,  and  distributing  the  electricity 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  rates  and  con- 
ditions of  service,  are  prescribed  by  govern- 
ment agencies.  Although  maximum  earn- 
ings of  your  company  are  fixed  by  regulation, 
there  is  no  guaranty  of  minimum  earnings." 
There  probably  are  few  people  who  believe 
that  the  Government  should  build  no  dam 
cr  develop  any  water  resources,  and  whether 
cr  not  one  can  accept  in  principle  the  Gov- 
ernment's being  In  the  power  lousiness,  one 
must  accept  the  Importance  In  the  power  pic- 
ture of  the  large  output  of  projects  built  to 
date 

Tlie  answer  to  the  problem  would  seem  to 
lie  In  a  unified  development  of  the  Nation's 
power  resources  In  which.  In  the  words  of  the 
Hoover  Task  Force  Report,  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cooperates  with  Its  citizens  In  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  irriga- 
tion, and  water  supply  projects  Instead  of 
competing  for  markets."  Aside  from  needed 
Improvement  In  advance  planning  and  fiscal 
accounting,  and  a  clarification  of  the  tax 
question,  essential  elements  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  include  these  limitations: 

1.  No  discrimination  by  Federal  licensing 
authorities  against  a  responsible  private  util- 
ity company,  able  and  willing  to  develop  a 
power  site.  In  favor  of  some  public  agency  to 
do  the  Job. 

2  No  additional  Federal  construction  cf 
steam  generating  plants  cr  building  of  com- 
peting transmission  lines. 

3  No  additional  preference  contracts  for 
purchase  of  Government  power.  Power  pur- 
chased by  private  companies  would  be  sold 
to  cooperative  and  other  public  bodies  under 
rate  schedules  subject  to  regulation  by  exist- 
ing authority. 

The  effect  cf  these  limitations  would  be  to 
check  further  expansion  of  Federal  activities 
In  competition  with  private  capital.  The 
limitations  would  not  hamper  Federal  agen- 
cies   in    proper   development   of    water   re- 


sources, providing  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion aids  or  Irrigation  where  ne«led.  Oppor- 
tunity to  participate  actively  In  development 
of  power  resources  at  these  projects  should 
be  given  to  the  privately  cwne^l  utility  com- 
panies such  as  the  arrangement  at  Hoover 
Dam. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  proper  coordination  cf  effort,  the  power 
part  of  the  water  resources  ijrojects,  both 
generation  and  transmission,  can  be  done  by 
private  enterprise.  Thus  the  net  result  will 
be  not  only  reduced  Federal  upending,  but 
lessened  Federal  competition  with  private 
capital  and  lessened  risk  of  further  drift 
toward  state  socialism. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  expressed  serious  concern  about  the 
enormous  waste  of  public  funds  paid  out 
in  the  form  of  compensation  for  railroad 
mail  service.  In  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
pages  A2902-A2903,  I  called  attention  to 
testimony  of  the  Postmast^er  General 
himself  that  the  railroads  gjet  paid  for 
about  twice  the  car  space  used  for  mail. 
I  cited  testimony  of  the  chief  law  oflBcer 
of  the  Post  Office  to  the  effect  that  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  not  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  controls 
the  service  to  be  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads for  mail.  For  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  say  that  he  can  do  nothing  about 
the  immense  waste  of  mail-car  space,  I 
stated  is  only  half  true. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  criticism  made 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
of  several  instances  wherein  th"  Post- 
master General  has  contracted  to  pay 
the  railroads  higher  rates  than  those 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  And  in  that 
connection  I  referred  to  the  law  which 
permits  the  Postmaster  General  to  make 
contracts  with  railroads  for  mail  service 
at  rates  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the 
Commission. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  Postmaster  General  would 
want  to  pay  the  railroads  for  twice  as 
much  service  as  was  really  needed  If  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  how  much 
service  the  railroads  were  to  furnish — or 
why  he  would  want  to  contract  for  serv- 
ice at  rates  higher  than  tliose  fixed  by 
the  Commission,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  great  expert  on  transportation  rates. 

Accordingly,  I  caused  the  introduction 
of  House  Resolution  547  to  authorize  and 
direct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  railroads. 

The  more  I  looked  into  the  matter  the 
worse  I  found  the  situation  to  be.  In  my 
remarks  appearing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Rxcord,  pages  A3486- 
A3487, 1  noted  that  the  Postmaster  Gen* 
eral.  in  his  April  17  order  curtailing 
mail  deliveries  as  an  economy  measure, 
pleaded  that  he  was  helpless  so  far  as  re- 
ductions in  his  railroad  transportation 


costs  were  concerned.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  plea,  however,  was  the  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  made  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  early  this  month,  which  I 
quoted  in  my  remarks.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  sulwtance  of  that  report 
Is  that  instead  of  making  full  use  of  his 
legal  authority  to  get  the  most  service 
for  the  least  possible  cost,  the  Postmaster 
General  is  defying  the  law  and  actually 
overpaying  the  railroads. 

The  excerpts  from  that  report  which 
I  quoted  criticized  as  of  questionable  le- 
gality the  practice  of  not  requiring  the 
railroads  to  return  mail  cars  and  allow- 
ing them  to  substitute  other  cars,  thus 
"making  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to 
realize  a  greater  income."  The  report 
showed  how  this  practice  is  aggravated 
by  the  payment  of  passenger  rates  for 
substitute  cars  hauled  in  freight  trains. 
It  mentioned  "numerous  complex  agree- 
ments, which  assure  the  railroads  full 
payment"  not  just  for  all  cars  returned 
empty  after  completion  of  a  mail  haul 
but  even  for  empty  cars  not  really  re- 
turning but  actually  running  empty  In 
advance  of  a  mail  haul. 

In  this  situation,  I  called  upon  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  railroad  mail  service,  and 
asked  for  support  of  my  resolution. 

Two  days  later,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral gave  out  a  statement  to  the  press. 
He  said  that  erroneous  statements  and. 
specioiLs  arguments  by  those  who  have 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter  have 
caused  considerable  confusion.  There- 
fore, to  clarify  the  situation,  he  Issued 
what  he  called  this  factual  statement. 

The  facts,  according  to  this  statement, 
are  as  follows: 

There  Is  only  one  way  •  •  •  savings  In 
expenditures  may  be  accomplished,  and  that 
Is  by  curtailing  existing  services  and  reduc- 
ing the  number  cf  people  employed. 

It  Is  futile  for  the  critics  to  claim  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  administrative 
action  can  make  savings  of  sizable  sums 
in  any  other  way.     •     •     • 

It  Is  also  futUe  to  say  that  the  Postmaster 
General  •  •  •  should  take  some  action 
to  reduce  the  payments  to  railroads  and 
airlines.     •     •     • 

The  Postmaster  General  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  determine  the  rates  of  pay  to  the 
railroads  for  carrying  the  mall.  That  author- 
ity Is  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    •     •     • 

The  fact  Is  that  about  1  percent  of  the 
mail  is  actually  transported  in  freight  trains, 
mostly  during  the  Christmas  holiday  period. 
There  Is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  petition  of  the  rail- 
roads for  95  percent  Increase  In  the  rates 
paid  for  carrying  the  mall.  This  Depart- 
ment will  present  all  of  the  Information  It 
has  on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission,  and  this  presentation  wlU 
include  facts  relating  to  the  use  of  non- 
standard equipment.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not 
the  Post  Office  Dep>artment.  wlU  determine 
the  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  railroads  for  trans- 
porting mall.     •     •     • 

The  accotmtlng  system  and  procedures  of 
this  Department  are  simple  and  effective. 
•     •     • 

There  Is  definitely  no  lack  of  accurate  m> 
formation  in  this  Department  on  a  current 
basis  to  keep  the  management  informed  con- 
cerning •  •  •  the  results  of  the  financial 
transactions,  partictilarly  the  revenues  and 
expenditures. 
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I  say  this  staUment  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  the  pre&  is  tantamount  to  an 
unwittin<  seU-mdictment  How  does 
the  Po6tma:»ter  General  justify  contracts 
to  pay  railroads  higher  rales  than  re- 
quired by  the  Commission,  contracts 
whose  necessity  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  questioned^  He  is 
silent.  How  does  he  justify  the  practice 
of  permitting  the  railroads  to  substitute 
other  cars  instead  of  returning  mail  cars 
In  order  "to  realize  a  greater  mcome."  a 
practice  whose  lepahiy  the  Comptroller 
General  has  questioned?  He  is  silent 
aKam.  How  does  he  justify  the  "num- 
erous complex  agreements,  which  assure 
the  railroads  full  puyment"  even  for 
empty  cars  not  really  retuminR  but  ac- 
tually ninnmg  empty  in  advance  of  a 
mall  haul,  agreements  admittedly  made 
recardless  of  jxistal  officials'  under- 
standing of  the  law?    More  silence. 

Does  the  Postm.aster  General  deny 
paying  pa&senper  rates  for  freight  serv- 
ice, or,  if  not.  explain  why  he  must  do  so? 
He  does  not.     He  says  instead: 

Th«  fact  Is  that  f.bout  1  percent  of  the 
mall  U  actually  transported  In  freight  tralr.s, 
mostly  during  the  Cbrlstma    holiday  period. 

But  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee  on  the 
repeal  of  the  round- trip  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916.  he 
states,  on  page  17: 

Recently  collected  Information  Indicates 
ttiat  lu  a  6-month  period  the  Milwaukee 
Roa/^  returned  an  average  of  310  deadhead 
cars  per  month  in  freight  trains.  During  the 
period  Cctcber  IS- 24.  1043.  the  Chlcasn  Bur- 
lington &  Qulncy  Railroad  operated  13  ex- 
tra freight  trains  from  Union  PaciQc  Trans- 
fer to  Chlca^.  ni..  which  carried  45  head- 
end passenger-train  cars  reported  on  the 
train  consUis  as  er^pty.  13  of  which  were 
luted  on  tiie  railroad  s  aSdavit  for  mail  pay. 

Who  Is  guilty  of  erroneous  statements 
and  specious  arguments  now?  How 
/actual  is  a  statement  which  is  confined 
to  the  percentage  of  miiil  actually  trans- 
F>orted  in  freight  trains  with  no  mention 
of  empty  cars  including  many  substitute 
cars,  returned  in  freight  trains  at  pas- 
senger rates? 

If  only  1  percent  of  the  mail  is  actually 
transported  in  frci^jht  trains,  why  did  not 
the  Postmaster  General  point  that  out 
to  the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  in  his  rep>ort.  especially 
since  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port finds  that — 

Many  substitute  cars  are  returned  in 
Crelgh':  trains  and  the  trip  is  paid  for  at  paa- 
lenger  rates  (p.  2) . 

Much  mall  traiSc  moves  in  freight  trains 
at  pa«»enger  rates  (p.  4). 

Lia^^e  quantities  of  maU  are  moved  In 
refrigerator  cars  (p.  26). 

Many  cars  of  mail  are  moved  In  refrigerator 
and  other  kinda  of  freight  can  on  which 
pas&euger  train  rates  are  paid  (p.  35  j. 

Presumably  this  1  percent  figure  l3 
derived  from  Post  Office  Department  ac- 
countinij  records  which  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  iiia  statement  to  the  press, 
extols.  Here  is  what  the  Comptroller 
General  In  his  recent  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Offlee  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee had  to  say  about  postal  account- 
lug  records: 


It  la  apparent  after  cniulderation  of  the 
significance  of  tiie  more-than-50-pcrcent 
rule,  the  same-unit  r\.le.  the  balancing  and 
pooling  agreemeou.  the  substitution  rule, 
and  after  study  of  the  methods  of  space  ea- 
tlmate.  affidavu.<i.  emergency  space  authoriza- 
tions, etc  .  that  a  clear,  accurate  picture  of 
actual  railway  space  needs  Is  not  presented 
by  the  Post  Offl'^e  Department's  authorlza- 
tlon.4  and  the  railroads  affidavits.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  anyone  really  knows  Just  what 
the  totiU  space  actually  used  In  raUway  cars 
Is  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  It  wuuld 
appear  probable  that  no  one  will  ever  know 
as  loni;  as  these  complex,  recondite,  and  un- 
wieldy agreementu,  precedents,  and  practices 
exist.  We  have  the  paper  authorizations  and 
the  aflldavlts  which  Bupp<>rt  them,  but  the 
actu.al  mall  needs  are  not  reflected  therela 
(P   36). 

The  postal  transportation  service  or  the 
Ircal  post  office  has  little  control  over  au- 
thorizations for  space  on  trains.  Authoriza- 
tions are  ba.sed  on  the  amount  of  mall 
claimed  to  have  been  transported  during 
the  previous  month.  The  railroads  claim 
is  based  on  estimates  rather  than  precise 
count.  The  estimates  of  the  baggageman  or 
terminal  employee  are  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  deliveries  are  made  by  the 
post  office  to  the  terminal  or  transportation 
companies  without  prior  determination  as  to 
the  car  footage  that  will  be  required.  Fur- 
ther, the  practice  whereby  the  railroad  or 
terminal  companies  load  and  unload  mall 
without  Government  verification  cannot  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. Railroad  or  terminal  employees  are 
taken  on  or  released  as  the  apparent  needs 
require,  and  It  would  be  to  the  advantap:e,  ac- 
cordingly, of  each  employees  to  raise  the  es- 
timates of  footage  as  high  as  possible  to  in- 
sure continued  employment  (pp.  20-21). 

And  here  Is  what  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself  told  the  same  Senate  com- 
mittee in  his  report: 

The  elimination  of  the  round-trip  provi- 
sions will  •  •  •  save  the  Government 
untold  amounts  of  excessive  payments  now 
being  made  because  of  the  Impossibility  of 
adequately  cliecklng  railroad  claims  for  un- 
used return  cars  (pp.  1-2). 

The  use  of  round-trip  rates  has  resulted 
in  the  disbursement  by  the  United  States 
of  large  sums  of  public  funds  beyond  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  reason- 
able compensation  to  the  railroads,  the  pay- 
ment of  railroad  claims  not  susceptible  of 
adequate  check,  and  the  unnecessary  opera- 
tion of  railroad  equipment  (pp.  2-3). 

Substantial  public  funds  are  paid  out  upon 
the  incompletely  verified  claims  of  the  rail- 
roads. This  method  in  the  past  has  re- 
sulted m  the  payment  of  claims  for  dead- 
head cars  which  were  not  in  fact  operated 
as  such  (pp.  11-12), 

The  Department  disburses  large  sums  of 
public  funds  on  claims  of  the  railroads  not 
subject  to  complete  verification.  This  may 
result,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  it  has  resulted  In  pay- 
ment* for  which  no  compensation  was  In 
fact  owing.  •  •  •  Railroad  affidavits  for 
pay  which  specify  the  cars  operated  In  dead- 
bead  movements  arc  normally  submitted 
several,  and  sometimes  many  months  after 
the  operations  have  taken  place.  •  •  • 
Thas,  unless  a  physical  Uispectlon  is  made 
of  all  head-end  cars  at  the  time  of  their 
operation  and  a  record  maintained  the  De- 
partment has  no  means  of  verifying  the 
empty  moTements.  Because  of  the  Im- 
practicability of  verifying  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  all  head -end  equipment  It  may  b« 
atceiary  at  times  to  make  deadhead  pay- 
menu  oa  Um  bMls  o(  railroad  dalau  (pp. 
1^16). 


If  the  Postmaster  General's  state- 
ment to  the  press  Is  factual,  what  Is  his 
report  to  the  Senate  committee  which 
admits  the  devastating  criticisms  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  Post  Office  ac- 
counting records  and  which,  in  fact,  uses 
the  Inadequacy  of  those  records  as  an 
excuse  for  making  overpayments  to  the 
railroads?  In  his  report  to  the  Senate 
committee,  the  Postmaster  General  ad- 
mits not  only  untold  amounts  of  exces- 
sive payments,  but.  even  wor-e.  the  pay- 
ment of  fraudulent  railroad  mail  claims. 
Here  is  how  he  explains  it,  on  pages  17- 
18  of  his  report: 

The  overpayments  which  may  result  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  railroads'  af- 
fidavits containing  deadhead  mail  pay 
claims  Is  Illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  op- 
eratioi>al  data  for  11  selected  carriers  ob- 
tained from  a  field  study  for  1  week  In 
October  1948  with  the  affidavits  filed  for  the 
same  period.  Approximately  20  percent  of 
the  cars  for  which  affidavits  for  deadhead 
pay  were  filed  did  not  appear  as  having  been 
operated  in  the  information  obtained  from 
the  field  study.  A  check  of  these  discrep- 
ancies conclusively  demonstrates  that  In 
some  instances  wholly  unwarranted  pay- 
ments of  public  funds  have  resulted  under 
the  round-trip  provisions.  In  the  case  of 
several  large  railroads  a  substantial  number 
of  the  sworn  claims  filed  were  admittedly  In- 
correct. In  some  cases  it  was  explal.'-.ed  that 
some  other  cir  should  have  been  claimed; 
In  others,  that  the  cars  claimed  were  oper- 
ated In  other  trains.  Including  freight  trains, 
or  on  dates  different  from  those  shown  on 
the  affidavits;  and  In  still  others  that  the 
Incorrect  claims  were  due  to  typographical 
errors.  One  large  railroad,  however,  con- 
ceded that  In  a  number  of  Instances  Its  claim 
was  In  error  as  no  car  was  available  which 
cciild  qualify  for  deadhead  pay.  In  this  sit- 
uation, if  not  In  others,  improper  claims 
were  clearly  filed  and  paid.  This  situation 
would  not  have  been  uncovered  except  for 
the  Nation-wide  field  study  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  pending  railway-mail 
pay  case. 

Most  certainly  do  I  agree  with  the 
Postmaster  General  that  if  the  law  re- 
quires him  to  do  the  impossible,  it  should 
be  changed.  But  is  he  really  as  help- 
less to  reduce  his  railroad  expenditures 
as  he  makes  out  both  in  his  statement  to 
the  press  and  in  his  report  to  the  Senate 
committee?  The  General  Accounting 
Office  report  says  he  is  not  that  helpless. 
It  states,  on  page  8,  that — 

Congress  has  established  two  necessary 
standards  for  the  payment  of  railway  mail 
service: 

1.  The  service  must  be  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  (39  U.  S.  C  545). 

2.  The  service  Is  to  be  increased,  reduced. 
or  discontinued  (necessarily  by  the  Post- 
master General)  with  pro  rata  reductions 
as  the  needs  of  the  Postal  Service  required 
(39  U.  S   C.  564). 

This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  chief  law  officer 
which  I  quoted  in  my  earlier  remarks,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Postmaster  General 
controls  the  service  to  bo  furnished  by 
the  railroads  for  mail.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  appears  from  the  OAO  report  on 
pages  31-32.  that  the  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral started  out  in  July  of  1948  to  exercise 
his  control  over  railroad  mall  service  In 
the  form  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
such  service.  The  report  states  that  he 
filed  this  plan  with  the  Interstate  Cora- 
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merce  Commission;  and  that  the  next 
step  was  "the  establishment  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  promulgation  to 
the  railroads  of  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  bring  the  plan  to  practical 
operation."  "However,"  as  the  GAO  re- 
port states  on  page  3,  "no  regulations 
have  been  issued  imder  the  plan."  This 
is  puzzling  to  me.  especially  since  the 
GAO  report  also  points  out,  on  page  32. 
that— 

This  plan  would  not  eliminate  the  round- 
trip  provisions  but  would  work  toward  better 
control  and  greater  utilization  of  the  space 
paid  for  under  the  provisions. 

In  other  words.  If  I  understand  the 
situation  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  asking  Congress  to 
change  the  law  because  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  prevent  overpayments  to  the 
railroads  thereunder,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  he  has  substantial  power  to  con- 
trol his  railroad  expenditures,  but  it 
seems  he  is  loath  to  enforce  his  control. 
I  can  find  no  explanation  in  his  factual 
statement  to  the  press  which  clarifies 
this  situation  for  me. 

Indeed,  it  further  appears  from  the 
GAO  report  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  be  loath  to 
exercise  such  power  as  Congress  has 
given  him  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
mail  payments  to  the  railroads.  On 
pages  8  and  9,  that  report  shows  that 
although  the  Postmaster  General  has 
power  to  negotiate  with  railroads  not 
only  for  waiver  of  round- trip  deadhead 
pay  but  also  for  lower  rates  than  fixed 
by  the  Commission,  such  power  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  case  of  only  one  railroad.  The  GAO 
report  then  observes : 

The  question  logically  arises  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  amelioration  of  rates  by 
the  proper  exercise  of  this  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  negotiate  with  com- 
peting railroads. 

What  does  the  Postmaster  General,  in 
his  recent  statement  to  the  press,  say 
about  his  power  to  negotiate  for  reduc- 
tions in  mail  pay  to  the  railroads?  He 
does  not  even  mention  it.  Instead  he 
states,  as  a  fact,  that — 

It  is  also  futile  to  say  that  the  Postmas- 
ter General  •  •  •  should  take  some  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  payments  to  railroads. 
•  •  •  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  not  the  Post  Office 
Department,  will  determine  the  rates  to  be 
paid  to  the  railroads  for  transporting  mall. 

In  brief,  so  far  as  career-man  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  is  concerned, 
any  reductions  In  railroad  mail  expendi- 
tures will  have  to  be  made  by  Congress  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
"Curtailing  existing  services  and  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  people  employed."  as 
he  states  in  his  press  release,  is  the  one 
and  only  way  that  appeals  to  the  Post- 
master General  so  far  as  economies  in 
postal  expenditures  are  concerned. 

For  these  reasons.  I  say  again  that 
the  Comptroller  General  should  be  di- 
rected to  make  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  railroad  mall  situation,  and  I  agaia 
urge  support  for  the  passage  of  Hotis« 
Resolution  547. 


Fellj  of  Puttiiif  Efft  All  b  One  Basket 
in  Preparednesi  Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNE«OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  19S0 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  on  January  17,  1949,  I  stated 
in  the  House  that  the  Administrator's 
policy  of  "putting  all  our  security  eggs 
in  European  basket  is  a  reckless  gam- 
ble." That  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent,  even  to  the  administration, 
but  at  a  time  when  one  must  fear  it  may 
already  be  "too  little,  too  late."  The  grim 
prospects  we  now  face,  due  to  unrealism 
and  confusion  in  top  circles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  seriousness  to 
ourselves  of  Communist  gains  in  Asia 
resulting  from  our  negative  policies 
there,  are  described  accurately  in  the 
following  article  by  Constantine  Brown 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  11, 
1950: 

Global  Defense  Lacking  in  Fak  East  Wher« 
Reds  Stand  Poised  To  Takk  Over  Areas 
Which  Policy  Makers  Disregard 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Confusion  and  uncertainty  are  more  preva- 
lent In  Washington  today  than  during  the 
darkest  days  of  World  War  II.  This  Is  due 
to  the  hot-cold  statements  by  those  In  re- 
sponsible positions,  from  President  Truman 
down. 

No  sooner  had  President  Truman  stated 
that  the  world  is  closer  to  peace  than  It  has 
been  In  the  last  5  years  than  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  told  the  American  people 
that  the  situation  Is  grave  and  unless  we 
spend  more  billions  for  defense  of  our  allies 
we  may  risk  a  catastrophe. 

Defense  Secretary  Johnson,  who  last  fall 
and  winter  started  to  trim  the  fat  off  the 
Defense  Department,  and  proclaimed  that 
we  were  fully  prepared  to  repel  at  5  a.  m. 
any  attack  that  began  at  4;30,  has  discovered 
that  by  trimming  the  fat  he  had  cut  out 
a  good  deal  of  the  lean  meat. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  for  more  money 
from  Congress  and  has  presented  a  gloomy 
picture  If  Congress  does  not  extend  the  draft 
bill  for  another  2  j-ears. 

The  recent  pessimistic  statements  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  are  fla- 
grantly contradictory  to  the  rosy  views  pre- 
sented by  the  Commander  In  Chief,  who  Is 
supposed  to  have  as  much  pertinent  Infor- 
mation about  what  goes  on  In  the  world  as 
his  two  cabinet  officers.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  Intelli- 
gence offices  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  with- 
holding any  pertinent  information  from  the 
White  House. 

H1APONS  CAUSE  OPTIMISE 

In  some  quarters  close  to  President  Tru- 
man It  Is  said  that  the  latest  development 
of  weapons — such  as  atomic  artillery  and 
atomic  heads  for  guided  missiles — assure  us 
that  we  can  smash  any  attack  from  a  Soviet 
Army.  This,  it  is  said.  Is  one  of  the  grounda 
of  the  President's  optimistic  views. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Arthur  W.  Vanaman.  head  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Industrial  War  College,  has  warned 
that  our  lack  of  industrial  preparation  makes 
a  bleak  and  dangerous  picture. 


These  contradictions  from  within  the  clr- 
cle  of  the  official  family  of  the  President — 
Inevitable  In  an  election  year  when  voter* 
like  to  hear  good  news  and  frequently  over- 
look the  bad  news — are  not  aa  Important 
actually  as  the  tragic  lack  of  our  prepared- 
ntm  for  a  global  defense. 

According  to  Ut.  Acheson's  own  statement. 
we  now  have  a  global  diplomacy.  But  we  do 
not  have  a  global  defense.  We  are  build- 
ing— or  hope  to  do  so  within  the  next  few 
years — a  strong  barrier  to  the  Ruuians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  ws  arc 
leaving  our  rear  wide  open  in  ths  Pacific. 

ru   CAST   ifCCLXCTZD 

We  are  spending  many  billions  to  create 
a  strong  mUltary  force  In  Europe.  But  we 
are  not  doing  anything  to  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  Russian  drive  In  the  Far  East, 
except  to  create  what  our  State  Department 
experts  descrll^e  as  "better  living  conditions" 
for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
Inhabit  those  areas. 

These  experts  contend  that  since  Improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  In  Europ>e  has  In- 
creased the  desire  of  the  western  Europeans 
to  resist  a  Russian  aggression,  the  same 
thing  must  apply  to  the  Far  East  as  well. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  as  much  as  we 
talk  about  equality  between  races,  there  Is 
still  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  western  European  outlook 
on  life.  Our  policy  makers  refuse  to  believe 
that  people  accustomed  to  respect  only  force 
for  thousands  of  years  can  change  overnight 
and  adopt  the  mentality  of  western  peoples. 

Neither  President  Truman  nor  his  cabinet 
advisers  nor  the  few  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives whom  he  occasionally  consults 
are  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  the  Far 
East.  They  regard  that  huge  territory  only 
as  an  area  where  we  could  help  Improve  liv- 
ing conditions  for  the  masses.  But  the 
strategic  and  military  Importance  of  that 
region   escapes   them   altogether. 

THINKING  IN  CENTtTRT  TERMS 

There  are  a  number  of  officials  In  the  State 
Department  who  know  better.  But  unfor- 
tunately those  officials,  whose  advice  might 
have  been  useful,  for  a  long  time  have  been 
won  over  to  the  view  that  the  corrupt  Na- 
tionalist regime  must  disappear  and  make 
room  for  the  Communists,  who  eventually 
may  break  away  from  Soviet  Influence  and 
adopt  a  policy  of  their  own. 

These  men  may  be  right  If  we  think  in 
terms  of  a  century,  when  Stalin  and  the 
Politburo  may  be  only  a  memory.  But  from 
the  viewpoint  of  stark  reality  about  the  de- 
fense and  survival  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  as  wrong  as  those  who  advocated  appease- 
ment of  Hitler  and  later  Stalin.  They  are 
as  guilty  as  those  who  refused  to  consider 
the  potential  threat  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  left 
the  Pacific  scantily  defended  In  1941. 

It  Is  obvious  to  most  military  students  now 
that  while  the  Russians  are  preparing  fever- 
ishly for  total  war,  they  do  not  care  to  start 
the  fighting  In  an  area  where  they  will  have 
to  meet  real  opposition.  The  aim  of  the 
Kremlin  dictators  Is  to  destroy  the  western 
democracies  which  derive  their  main  strength 
from  the  only  remaining  effective  opponent 
of  the  Kremlin's  plans — the  United  States. 

TWO  VIEWS  ON  FORMOSA 

The  ideologists  in  the  Bute  Department 
have  nullified  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pentagon 
and  Congress  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  conquering  one  of  the  most  Important 
strategic  points  In  the  Pacific — Formosa. 
They  look  at  the  situation  in  that  Island 
from  a  purely  political  standpoint  and  claim 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  support  the 
Nationalist  rump  government  even  If  sending 
military  equipment  would  permit  Its  force* 
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to  rc5Ut  •  Communist  Invasion.  The  mili- 
tary men.  who  are  not  concerned  with  po- 
lltlciU  tdeolocles.  maintain  stanchly  that 
Formosa  can  resist  Indefinitely  If  we  extend 
to  Its  defenders  even  half  the  support  th« 
RiuKlans  are  ^Ivlna;  their  Communist  stoopea. 

These  virus  have  been  made  dramatically 
clear  by  Genera]  MacArthur.  bu£  they  have 
failed  to  budtre  the  "old  China  hands"  In  the 
Far  Eastern  ryvislon  of  the  State  Department 
who  formulate  the  policies  which  Secretary 
Arheaon  presents  to  the  President  General 
l^acArthur  for  acme  time  h;ia  been  a  thorn 
In  the  aide  of  the  State  Department  and  his 
strong  conclusions  are  disregarded  as  ccmins; 
from  an  old  militarist  who  does  not  keep 
abreast  of  new  trends  in  the  wor!d 

The  administration  has  decided  to  spend 
upward  of  123.000  000  for  the  defense  of  In- 
dochina It  l^as  done  so  with  a  degree  of  re- 
luf-tance  since  the  French  Government  has 
not  shewn  Itself  willing  to  give  the  Indo- 
Chinese  the  same  Independence  which  we 
forced  the  Netherlands  to  give  the  Indo- 
nesians. But  since  Prance  is  regarded  as  the 
main  pivot  of  western  defense,  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  refuse  the  request  of  the 
Paris  (tovernment.  particularly  when  Foreign 
Minister  Schuman  pointed  out  th.\t  his 
country  could  not  effectively  assist  the  de- 
fense of  Eurof-«  unless  America  aasi..ncs  the 
burden  of  providing  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  French  forces  In  Indochina. 

ntttCH  CHANCTS  S-  IM 

In  spite  of  this  support.  It  is  highly  doubt- 
ful tliat  the  French  will  be  able  to  hold  Indo- 
china. They  have  had  some  ISO.OCO  metro- 
politan troops  in  that  area  since  1946  when 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  Moscow  puppet,  started 
bis  rebellion.  During  those  years  when  the 
guerrillas  could  receive  only  smuggled  war 
materials  from  Russia,  the  French  were  un- 
able »lther  to  put  down  the  rebellion  or  cap- 
ttire  Its  leader.  Now  that  the  Communists 
have  defeated  the  Nationalists  In  China  and 
the  Red  army  is  poised  In  strength  on  the 
Indochlnese  border,  the  French  chances  are 
even  less,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  that  they 
already   are   receiving  from  America. 

The  natives  who.  like  all  Aiiatlcs.  reci^- 
nl2«  and  respect  only  force,  are  impressed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  "American-supfKirted" 
Nationalists  in  Cnlna — a  myth  which  is  be- 
ing exploited  by  the  Red  propaganda;  by 
Britain's  loss  of  face,  and  by  the  inability  of 
their  masters,  the  French,  to  destroy  Ho  and 
bis  guerrillas.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
overwl.elming  majority  of  Cambodians.  An- 
namltes.  and  Viet  Namese  are  on  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  side.  Those  who  have  not  actually 
Joined  the  guerrillas  are  acting  as  his  spies, 
agents,  and  subversives  in  the  areas  where 
the  trench  are  stationed. 

PATINO  roa  BLINDNXSS 

Now  that  the  Communists  ar*  In  force 
at  the  French  borders  and  also  occupy  the 
Island  of  Hainan,  which  the  Japanese  tock 
over  In  1939  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of 
Indochina,  the  chances  of  saving  the  coun- 
try are  at  best  extremely  limited.  Our  po- 
litical men  have  failed  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
strategy  of  waging  a  war  of  conquest  in  the 
Far  Kast  and  the  west  is  paying  for  this 
thndnesa. 

The  situation  In  Malaya  Is  less  spectacu- 
lar but  equally  bad.  As  soon  as  the  Reds 
decide  to  make  their  final  bid  for  Indochina 
the  fate  of  Malaya,  where  the  British  have 
been  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  for  the  last  2 
yeauY.  will  be  sealed. 

The  military  analysts,  who  are  not  moved 
b)  emotions,  fear  that  once  these  last  two 
western  colonies  in  east  Asia  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  through  Its  tisual 
■toogas,  ths  Indonesians  will  be  in  real  dan- 
ger 

We  In  this  country  sang  the  hosannas  of 
•  great  democratic  victory  when  the  Dutch 
agreed  to  give  the  Jakart  government  its 
complete    freedom.     Theoretically    It    was   a 


good  thing.  It  would  have  been  excellent 
and  admirable  if  we  lived  in  a  period  of 
peace  and  not  a  shooting  war.  Within  a  pe- 
riod of  25  to  50  years  the  Indonesians,  care- 
fully supported  by  the  western  nations,  could 
have  become  a  self-reliant  nation.  They 
h;v  e  the  population  and  the  economic  re- 
sources for  It. 

LOST    PBOTTCTINO    POWER 

Unfortunately  they  were  cut  loose  from 
their  protecting  power  in  times  of  heavy 
storms.  They  are  still  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  Russians  and  their  puppets,  but 
if  Moscow's  plans  are  fulfilled  in  the  next  12 
months  their  chances  of  survival  are  very 
meager. 

The  stockade  which  we  have  bcgtin  build- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  may  be  well  conceived. 
But  we  are  left  wide  open  in  the  Pacific, 
where  in  the  last  3  years  the  Soviets,  under 
cur  very  eyes,  have  built  up  their  strength 
by  relentless  pressure. 

We  now  are  putting  all  our  eggs  In  one 
basket  Instead  of  dlstnbvitlng  them  wisely 
ever  all  the  areas  from  which  we  can  be 
threatened  While  openly  and  loudly  oppos- 
ing the  Russians  In  the  west  we  are  yielding 
to  them  m  the  Far  Eitst  because  of  the  mis- 
conceptions of  a  h.'.ndXul  of  ideological  ad- 
visers In  the  State  Department  to  the  effect 
that  the  Far  East  can  and  will  be  saved  by 
the  application  of  the  pclnt-4  program. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Jonks, 
J'.«..  on  June  9.  delivered  an  outstanding 
address  on  rural  hoaslntj,  to  the  South- 
eastern Housing  Officials  Conference  at 
Vii-fTinia  Beach.  Va. 

There  is  no  one  more  informed  on  the 
subject  of  rural  housing  than  Mr.  Jones. 
He  was.  as  you  will  remember,  the  au- 
thor of  the  rural  housing  section  of  the 
1949  Housine;  Act.  His  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  better  homes  for  the  farm- 
er of  America  has  brought  him  the  high 
acclaim  of  all  people  who  live  on  our 
farms. 

The  speech  which  Congressman  Jones 
made  at  Virginia  Beach  is  a  pood  r^sum6 
of  the  first  year's  work  under  the  rural 
houslni?  program.  It  proves  beyond  con- 
tradiction that  the  Jones  Amendment 
to  the  1949  Housing  Act  points  the  way 
to  the  attainment  of  better  homes  on 
thp  farms  of  our  country.  I  invite  your 
carelul  reading  of  his  address: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  today,  and  to 
discuss  with  you  some  of  the  housing  prob- 
lems which  we  face  here  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  your  own 
activities  have  centered  on  the  improvement 
of  tirban  hotislng;  but  the  fact  that  you 
have  asked  me  to  talk  on  rural  housing  is  to 
me  a  clear-cut  Indication  that  your  Inter- 
ests are  In  Improving  housing  wherever  ths 
problems  may  be  found. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  take  In  securing  legislation  which 
would  permit  us  to  help  farm  families  Just 
as  you  now  help  city  people;  yet  I  am  humble 
when  I  realize  that  without  the  assistance 
and  interest  of  folks  like  yourselves  I  could 


not  have  succeeded  In  planning,  pushing 
through  Congress,  and  obtaining  appropria- 
tions for  a  program  which  would  provide 
housing  parity  for  farm  families.  Each  of 
you.  in  your  own  way,  has  helped  me  and 
is  continuing  to  help. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  review  the 
history  of  rural  housing  legislation  to  a  group 
such  as  this,  but  It  docs  seem  Important  to 
remind  you  that  until  1949.  It  was  practi- 
cally Impossible  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  Government  to  construct 
a  safe,  tiscful  dwelling  on  his  farm.  What 
legislation  was  available  was  almost  exclu- 
sively tied  Into  some  farm-purchase  loan 
program  such  as  that  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  AdminiE!.ralion. 

I  felt,  therefore,  that  I  was  pioneering  an 
almost  new  field  when  I  introduced  H.  R. 
1376,  a  rural  housing  bill,  into  the  legislative 
mill  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress'  first  session. 
And  I  was  highly  pleased  when  another  legis- 
lator from  the  Southeast,  a  Senator  from  my 
own  State  of  Alabama,  saw  fit  to  Introduce 
a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  Cur  Jones- 
Sparkman  bill  was  Included  as  the  farm  title 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  almost  exactly 
as  Senator  Sparkman  and  I  conceived  It. 
It  Wi^s  Intended  to  help  the  farmer  who  was 
unable  to  help  himself  throuch  private 
credit,  and  I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  that 
In  Its  first  6  months  of  actual  operation  It 
had  done  exactly  that. 

As  you  know,  I  come  from  a  part  of  Ala- 
bama that  Is  primarily  rural,  and  I  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  some  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  farm  families  in  my 
district,  to  help  provide  them  with  the  same 
opportunities  to  acquire  housing  as  you  are 
providing  for  city  families.  During  my  early 
ir.onths  In  Conirress.  I  devoted  most  of  my 
time  to  a  study  of  Just  how  sorlo  js  the  prob- 
lem really  was,  nationally  and  In  the  South- 
east. When  I  was  sure  that  the  need  I  had 
found  In  my  own  district  was  widespread 
throughout  the  area  and  the  Nation,  I 
studied  all  the  assistance  that  was  available 
to  solve  that  need,  and  then  spent  long  ses- 
sions with  various  Government  officials  to 
write  legislation  which  would  broaden  the 
service  Government  could  give  the  farmer. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  title  V— the 
rural  housing  title — of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1943  Is  the  very  best  which  could  have  been 
written  In  this  field  because  you  folks  told 
me  how  to  use  ycur  experience  and  your 
methods.  It  Is  good  because  the  Farmer* 
Home  Administration  let  me  share  In  their 
experience,  too.  It  is  good  because  the 
solicitor's  office  carefully  examined  every  line 
of  It  for  legal  bugs.  And  so  our  legislation, 
as  it  was  finally  passed,  should  contribute 
Immeasurably  to  the  improvement  of  fann 
standards  of  living. 

Mo.st  farmers  live  on  the  land  they  farm, 
and  their  farms  and  their  jobs  are  Insep- 
arable. That  meant  we  had  to  consider  more 
than  Just  the  construction  which  would  be 
possible  under  the  Farm  Housing  Act.  We 
had  to  write  into  the  legislation  methods  of 
appraisal  which  woi.ild  Include  this  human 
anele  and  the  value  of  the  land.  A  farmer 
should  be  able  to  make  a  surceps  if  he  has 
a  good  farm  and  uses  good  farmln?  methods, 
but  it  Is  doubtful  that  he  would  be  able  to 
repay  his  Government  housing  loan  if  the 
farm  were  Inadequate,  or  if  he  lacked  farming 
experience.  Yet  It  Is  equally  true  that  a 
good  farmer  on  good  land  would  be  expected 
to  do  even  better  If  he  has  adequate  housing. 
The  buildings  on  his  farm  are  part  of  his 
tools  of  trade,  not  just  a  dwelling.  It  Is  h!s 
home  and  workshop  combined,  and  we  had  to 
consider  it  as  such. 

For  decades  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
housing  to  the  success  of  the  occupant. 
Most  of  this  recognition  In  the  past  has 
been  In  the  part  It  can  play  In  the  health, 
social,  or  material  welfare  of  the  occupant. 
For  at  least  15  years  we  have  had  kgisla- 
Uon  whicij  recognized  that   the  public  in- 
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terest  requires  special  ways  and  means  of 
enabling  large  segments  of  the  population  to 
gain  access  to  better  living  quarters. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  public  has 
always  associated  Inadequate  housing  or 
slum  conditions  with  the  cities.  They  have 
encouraged  the  work  which  you  are  doing 
because  the  city  slums  were  eyesores  which 
were  plainly  evident  to  many  people.  Con- 
gress, for  example,  has  Just  taken  steps  to- 
ward approval  of  more  than  2,500.000  in 
authorization  for  clearing  city  limits  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  And  I  am  glad  of  It.  I've 
been  in  Washington  long  enough  to  know 
that  It  is  needed.  But  I  could  take  you 
to  rural  areas  in  my  district — the  Eighth 
District  of  Alabama,  which  covers  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State — and  show  you  farm 
families  who  need  housing  as  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  any  I  have  seen  in  Washington. 

To  help  eradicate  these  rural  slums,  the 
Congress  included  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
a  farm-housing  title. 

To  me.  the  problems  of  rural  housing  are 
particularly  acute  here  in  the  Southeast.  I 
believe  that  every  State  represented  here 
today  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  seeing 
this  legislation  works  to  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens,  for  It  will  not  only  eliminate  rural 
slums  in  those  States,  but  will  help  bring 
a  new  prosperity  to  the  Southeast.  I'm 
sure  you  know  that  half  the  farming  popu- 
lation is  centered  right  here  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States,  and  that  any  legisla- 
tion aimed  to  help  farm  families  will  have 
its  greatest  impact  on  your  States. 

Have  you  ever  inspected  any  of  these  rural 
slums  to  which  I  refer?  I  know  that  you 
can  see  enough  destitution  in  the  city  areas 
you  normally  serve,  but  go  back  into  the 
rural  areas  Lf  you  want  to  see  even  greater 
distress.  I  know  figures  are  tiresome  things 
to  hear,  yet  a  few  of  them  may  indicate  how 
great  the  farm  problem  really  is. 

Did  you  know  that  over  a  fourth  of  all 
rural  houses  In  the  South  need  major  re- 
pairs? Because  of  rotting  floors,  sagging 
roofs,  weak  walls,  or  poor  foundations,  it 
seems  improbable  that  many  In  this  group 
could  be  repaired  at  all.  I've  been  Into  farm 
homes  in  my  district  where  the  house  had 
such  a  leaky  roof  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  family  to  place  a  bed  where  the  rain 
would  not  fall  on  It.  I've  been  In  others 
where  It  would  be  Impossible  to  properly  heat 
the  dwelling,  even  when  the  cracks  and 
crevices  were  stuffed  with  rags. 

In  your  slum  areas  you  have  large  seg- 
ments of  a  city  which  may  be  without  toUets. 
bath  facilities,  or  running  water — yet  the 
average  for  all  city  dwellers  is  high.  Com- 
pare that  average  with  the  fact  that  only 
18  percent  of  all  farm  dwellings  have  run- 
ning water,  and  only  29  percent  have  any 
water  at  all  inside  their  homes,  even  a  pump. 
And  in  your  city  studies  you  think  an  area 
Is  a  slum  if  the  families  must  use  outside 
toilets — but  9  percent  of  our  rural  dwellings 
have  no  toilets  at  all.  Inside  or  out.  And 
better  than  80  percent  still  use  the  outdoor 
variety. 

Crowding  is  a  sign  of  slum  conditions,  Isn't 
It?  Did  you  know  that  one  out  of  every  three 
farm  dwellings — and  it  is  almost  one  out  of 
every  two  here  In  the  Southeast — do  not 
have  a  room  per  person? 

But  enough  of  statistics.  I'm  sure  you 
have  heard  many  of  them  and  could  add  to 
my  list  The  prime  objective  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  was  to  eliminate  Jtist  such  con- 
ditions wherever  they  existed.  In  city  or  on 
the  farm.  That's  why  we  have  a  farm-hous- 
ing title  In  the  1949  legislation  for  the  first 
time  In  this  Nation's  history. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  legislation 
is  Just  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  not  the 
road  which  will  lead  all  farm  families  out 
Of  the  wilderness  of  rural  slums.  And  we  In 
Congress  are  constantly  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  legislation  and  to  broaden  its  base. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949  authorized  Govern- 
ment aid  to  farm  families  unable  to  obtain 


credit  from  any  other  source.  We  felt,  bow- 
ever,  that  It  left  out  a  large  segment  of 
worthy  farm  families  In  the  middle-lncoms 
bracket  who  might  be  able  to  get  credit  but 
couldn't  afford  the  type  of  credit  which  pri- 
vate sources  made  available.  For  them  a 
new  provision  was  Included  as  part  of  ths 
most  recent  housing  legislation.  I'm  surs 
you  are  familiar  with  that  legislation,  too. 
since  most  of  It  applies  directly  to  you  and 
your  work. 

There  Is  always  one  question  which  city 
audiences  ask  whenever  I  have  discussed 
rtxral  housing,  and  so  I  Imagine  many  of 
you  may  be  planning  to  ask  It,  too.  You've 
heard  about  the  big  prices  farmers  get  for 
their  produce,  you  pay  high  prices  for  the 
foods  you  buy  at  your  store  or  market. 
Why,  then,  does  the  farmer  need  help? 

Actually  the  people  who  ask  such  ques- 
tions aren't  too  familiar  with  the  hazards 
of  farming,  and  have  false  conceptions  of 
the  actual  earnings  of  our  farm  families. 
Did  you  know  that  half  the  farmers  here 
In  the  Southeast  have  a  gross  farm  income 
under  a  thousand  dollars  a  year?  And  out  of 
It  they  must  pay  their  farm  operating  ex- 
penses and  support  their  families.  There 
Isn't  much  left  over  for  housing,  and  so 
the  farmers  continue  to  live  in  houses  which 
become  more  ramshackle  each  year. 

It  is  more  than  good  social  theory  to  give 
such  farmers  a  better  opportunity.  It  is  good 
hard  common  sense.  With  more  adequate 
buildings  on  his  farm  he  can  make  mors 
Income,  and  be  better  able  to  afford  other 
things  he  needs.  With  a  home  which  is 
safe  and  sanitary,  he  will  have  less  medical 
expense,  or  less  lost  time  because  of  Illness 
and  accident.  With  a  better  home  life,  the 
future  citizens  of  America — and  24  percent 
of  them  come  from  our  farms,  you  know- 
will  have  a  better  outlook  on  life  and  will  bs 
less  prone  to  listen  to  foreign  Ideologies. 

The  Farm  Housing  Act  was  particularly  de- 
signed to  help  the  farmer  with  a  low  gross 
Income  who  might  actually  be  considered  a 
poor  credit  risk  by  his  local  banker.  While 
most  of  the  loan  funds  will  probably  be 
used  to  help  farmers  who  are  already  able 
to  repay,  one  section  of  the  act  makes  It 
possible  for  the  farmer  whose  Income  Is 
presently  Inadequate  to  actually  get  a  loan 
which  will  Increase  his  Income.  This  type 
of  loan  Is  based  on  the  Idea  of  working  out 
a  planned  farming  operation  capable  of 
supporting  the  family  and  repaying  the 
loan,  then  forgiving  the  borrower's  interest 
and  even  part  of  his  principal,  if  necessary, 
during  the  first  few  years  while  he  changes 
over  to  this  new  type  of  farming.  If  some 
of  our  cotton  farmers,  for  example,  can  make 
more  money  by  changing  to  dairying,  the 
loan  can  help  them  to  get  the  necessary 
buildings  for  a  dairying  operation,  and  make 
their  payments  lighter  while  they  are  get- 
ting started. 

One  of  the  principal  groups  which  have 
been  helped  by  this  legislation  is  the  re- 
turned veteran.  Most  of  our  former  serv- 
icemen were  away  from  the  farm  long  enough 
to  get  rusty  at  their  farming  operations;  and 
their  service  pay  didn't  permit  them  to  save 
up  much  money  toward  buying  a  farm  of 
their  own  or  building  themselves  the  homes 
they  wanted.  This  legislation  gives  prefer- 
ence to  veterans,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the 
first  loans  have  gone  to  former  servicemen. 
They  can  get  the  safe,  useful  buildings  they 
need  at  the  same  time  they  are  building 
up  their  farming  enterprise,  not  be  hindered 
from  doing  a  good  farming  Job  because  they 
can't  afford  good  housing. 

Just  how  well  has  the  Housing  Act  operated 
to  date  in  our  rural  areas?  The  money  au- 
thorized In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
made  available  by  congressional  appropria- 
tion about  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  first 
loan  under  the  new  program  was  made  on 
November  17.  I  was  pleased  that  It  was  in 
my  own  district,  and  In  Senator  Sphmxmak'b 
old   district,   sine*   we   fathered   the   legis- 


lation; and  I  was  pleased  that  t>oth  of  vm 
could  be  present  when  the  disabled  veteran 
who  received  the  loan  was  given  his  check. 

Since  that  time,  almost  •7,000.000  hav* 
been  loaned  farm  families  to  provide  them 
better  hotislng;  75  percent  of  it  In  the  South. 
Texas  heads  the  Nation  In  the  number  of 
actual  loans  made,  with  almost  200 — and 
Georgia  is  a  close  second  with  180.  Oklahama. 
by  making  34  loans  in  one  country — a  grapea 
of  wrath  county,  where  housing  was  par- 
ticularly bad — set  a  record  for  the  most 
loans  in  any  one  locality  to  date.  Sixteen 
States  had  made  50  or  more  loans,  and  every 
State  in  the  Nation  except  Delaware  and 
New  Hampshire,  has  made  at  least  1.  Ap- 
proximately 20,000  applications  were  on  file 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  on 
June  1,  and  about  one-fourth  of  these  had 
already  been  approved,  subject  to  appraisal 
reports.  The  others  are  now  being  considered 
by  county  committees:  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $25,000,000  will  be  loaned  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  House  of  Represent- 
atives, In  passing  the  1951  a|>proprif>tion 
bill.  Included  In  It  approximately  $35  000,- 
000  for  rural-housing  loans  under  this  act. 

What  is  the  future  of  rural  housing  and 
rural -housing  legislation?  We  In  Congress 
are  continuing  to  study  carefully  the  various 
problems  which  exist  in  this  field,  and  ars 
writing  amendments  or  new  legislation  to 
correct  any  defects  which  may  develop.  And 
we  are  listening  with  Interest  to  the  reports 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  this  field.  We  know  that  we  don't 
have  all  the  answers:  but  if  constant  study, 
constant  work,  and  constant  Interest  can  find 
the  complete  answers,  I  can  assure  you  we 
will  find  them. 

And  even  though  your  own  field  is  more 
properly  that  of  urban  housing,  we  are  here 
today  to  learn  from  you  as  well  as  to  report 
to  you.  We  are  stire  that  this  session  will 
develop  many  things  which  we  can  use  to 
advantage  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  housing; 
and  we  are  stire  that  you  will  share  them 
with  us  as  you  develop  them. 


The  Tidelandi  Usut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OP  LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  has  made 
us  realize  more  than  ever  before  that 
the  tidelands  issue  must  be  decided  by 
Congress  and  that  it  should  be  decided 
as  quickly  as  possible.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  States,  delay  will  no  longer 
help. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  case  of  the  several  States  has  been 
prejudiced  by  the  long  delay  awaiting 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Further 
delay  wUl.  I  believe,  mean  the  loss  of 
ground  and  strength  by  those  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  believe,  that  the  mammoth 
central  Government  is  about  to  put  over 
a  squeeze  of  more  power  by  taking  over 
the  State-vested  tidelands. 

I  shall  not  try  here  to  dissertate  uix>n 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.  I  have 
always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  several  States  and 
in  strong  and  active  local  government. 
I  have  believed  generally  speaking  the 
best  government  is  that  which  is  near- 
est the  people.    The  tidelands  have  been 
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considered  the  property  of  the  several 
States  since  the  bctrinn.ns  of  this  Na- 
tiorr  and  at  Uns  late  date  the  claim 
of  the  National  Government  comes  Willi 
poor  prace. 

My  own  State  of  Louisiana  will,  of 
course,  receive  a  bitter  blow  if  these 
lands  adjacent  to  the  normal  boundaries 
of  the  State  and  submerged  beneath  the 
water  are  taken  from  it  More  than  any 
ether  State  in  the  Union.  Louisiana  Is 
afTectcd  Our  shallow  waters  extend  out 
farther  into  the  sea  off  the  coa.st  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  than  any  other  Slate. 
Our  people  have  used  the  tidelands.  I 
believe,  more  than  the  peoples  of  other 
States  We  have  used  these  lands  for 
swimminjr.  bathing  and  resortin?.  and 
fishing.  Wc  now  are  using  them  for  the 
development  of  the  minerals.  I  dare  say 
that  this  IS  our  real  trouble. 

We  have  discovered  valuable  oil  and 

.  gas  deposits  in  the  tidolands  off  the  coast 
of  Louisiana.  Had  this  not  occurred. 
our  people  may  have  continued  to  use 
these  lands  for  fishing,  boating,  resort- 
ing for  a  thousand  years,  and  until  the 
end  of  time,  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence of  our  Stale  claim  to  ownership. 
As  It  is  now.  the  long  arm  of  Wash- 
ington is  again  reaching  out.  with  its 
power  and  prestige  and  eminent  domain 
and  taking  from  the  States  that  which 
has  been  recognized  as  the  property  of 
the  States  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  the  tidelands  bill 
will  come  to  an  early  vote.  I  will  fight 
that  it  be  the  channel  whereby  a  dis- 
turbed and  disputed  title  may  be  settled 
and  whereby  §tate  ownership  may  be 
affirmed.  I  believe  we  can  p>ass  this 
measure  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  to  the  Senate.     But 

,  regardless  of  the  results,  it  Ls  my  convic- 
tion that  further  delay  will  not  help. 
It  may  weaken  our  cause. 


A  Noted  Philosopher  Discasses  Prejudice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

C>r   NEW   YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  5.  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
three  damaging  blows  against  racial  seg- 
regation In  the  South.  In  three  unani- 
mous rulings,  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  segregation  on  railroad  dining  cars. 
It  ordered  the  University  of  Texas  to  ad- 
mit a  Negro  to  its  law  school  and  It 
similarly  ordered  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa to  remove  restrictions  against  a 
Negro  student  In  its  school  of  education. 

In  a  true  democracy  we  cannot  recog- 
nize or  accept  degrees  of  citizenship. 
The  decisions  just  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  help  to  clarify  the  law 
and  our  Constitution,  and  in  so  doing 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  our  people 
at  home  axxl  for  this  country's  prestige 
abroad. 


In  connection  with  these  very  Impor- 
tant rulinf,s  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  general  need  for  extending  human 
rights  In  this  country  to  encompass  all 
e'meuts  of  our  population.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  very  line,  penetrating  article  by  Prof. 
Harry  A.  Overstreet.  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  January 
21.  1950.  His  article.  The  Gentle  People 
of  Prejudice,  Is  as  follows: 

The  Gentle  Peopi.k  of  Prejudic* 
(By  H.  A.  Overstreet) 
Dornthy  Baruch.  In  the  Glass  House  of 
Prejudice,  tells  the  story  of  Jos6  Morales,  a 
Mexican  war  worker  In  the  Loe  Angeles  area. 
Jcse  was  proud  of  his  war  job.  He  had  writ- 
ten hit  brother,  who  taught  In  the  University 
cf  Mexico,  that  at  last  he  had  work  In  which 
he  could  use  his  kncwledee  and  skill.  One 
day.  after  finishing  his  shift.  Jos^  took  the 
bus  home.  When  he  got  off  at  his  street 
corner  he  saw  some  men  standing  waiting. 
They  were  stranpers  to  him.  He  had  n^ver 
seen  them  before,  nor  they  him.  But  they 
looked  hard  at  him.  and  they  saw  under 
the  light  of  the  street  lamp  that  he  was 
slim  and  dark. 

One  of  them  cried,  "Dlrtv  Mexican."  And 
then  they  were  on  him.  They  tore  off  his 
clothes.  They  beat  him  with  chains  and  iron 
pipes.  They  left  him  naked  and  bleeding. 
His  back  was  broken. 
The  next  morning  he  died 
A  story  like  this  leaves  one  bewildered. 
How  could  human  beings  do  so  cowardly  a 
deed?  They  had  never  seen  the  man  before. 
They  did  not  know  what  kind  of  person  he 
was.  But  to  them,  apparently,  he  was  some 
form  of  evil.  And  that  was  enough.  They 
killed  him. 

It  does  not  answer  the  question  to  call 
them  hoodlums.  In  a  railway  station,  a 
ticket  agent  deliberately  keeps  the  Negroes 
waiting  until  the  last  minute  of  train  time 
while  he  first  serves  the  whites  and  then  sits 
at  his  desk  chatting  leisurely  with  a  pal.  He 
Intends  to  be  Infuriating.  He  sees  the 
Negroes  at  the  ticket  window,  and  he  enjoys 
keeping  them,  waiting.  He  knows  thev  are 
bitter  and  relishes  their  bitterness.  He  feels 
big.  He  Is  a  white  man.  Let  the  damn  nig- 
gers wait. 

A  woman  with  rooms  to  rent  slams  the 
door  in  the  face  of  an  Inquiring  couple.  '"I 
don't  take  any  Jews  here."  She  knows  her 
words  are  an  Insult.  She  Intends  them  to 
be.      She  feels  Important,  righteous. 

The  terrifying  thing  about  the  cruelty  of 
prejudice  is  that  It  Jxistlfles  itself  to  Itself. 
It  was  that  way  with  Hitler's  Nazis.  To  strike 
down  an  inoffensive  old  man,  kick  him.  defile 
him;  that  was  good,  right,  beautiful.  It  was 
what  any  well-disciplined  Nazi  ought  to  do. 
It  was  expected. 
How  do  people  get  that  way? 
•"Eafiy,"  said  the  poet,  "Is  the  descent  to 
Avernus  "  The  first  slippery  step  down  Is 
the  assumption  of  an  unearned  right. 

The  white  man  can  eat  where  he  pleases, 
live  where  he  pleases,  dance  where  he  pleases, 
enter  the  occupation  he  pleases.  He  takes 
tliat  right  as  his — an  absolute  one  unrelated 
:i  his  own  merit  or  demerit.  He  does  not 
need  to  give  a  thought  to  the  fact  that 
dark-aklnned  people  do  not  have  these 
rights,  nor  to  the  fact  that  they  are  denied 
them  not  because  they  are  worse  people  but 
t>ecauM  they  do  not  belong  to  the  dominant 
group.  They  may  even  be  better  people — 
more  Intelligent,  more  reliable,  mere  gracloui 
and  pleasant  to  have  around.  But  the  while 
man  would  be  vastly  surprised  If  someone 
were  to  say  to  him :  "You  cannot  have  those 
prlvilegea  of  yours  without  earning  them. 
It  Is  on  'he  record  that  you  are  an  untrust- 
worthy man;  yuu  are  foul-mouthed,  and  you 


bcikt  your  wife.      Ycull  have  to  be  put  In 
a  Jim  Crow  car." 

Justice  Is  a  relation  between  what  an  Indi- 
vidual does  and  the  rewards  or  punishments 
he  receives.  A  culture  begins  to  slip  mor- 
ally when  It  grants  special  privileges  or 
denies  them  on  grounds  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Individual  desert.  An  employer 
who  gave  higher  pay  to  an  Incompetent  r(B- 
cial  of  the  company  merely  because  the  two 
of  them  bowled  together  or  hailed  from  the 
s.^me  town  would  be  an  unjust  employer. 
Justice  plays  no  favorites.  The  basic  moral 
law  requires  that  as  a  man  Is  and  does  so 
shall  he  be  Judged. 

Once  the  dubious  principle  is  accepted 
that  group  privileges  need  have  no  relation 
to  individual  merit,  the  descent  Into  Immor- 
allsm  is  easy.  The  Nazis  made  that  descent, 
with  a  cruel  arrogance  unmatched  In  his- 
tory. No  Nazi  needed  to  give  the  sllphtest 
thought  to  the  Individual  Jews  he  was  herd- 
ing Into  the  freight  car.  They  mlcht  be  the 
noblest  persons  In  the  world  or  the  most 
scoundrelly.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  all 
human  distinctions  among  them  had  van- 
ished. "In  the  night,"  wrote  Hegel,  "p.ll 
cows  are  gray."  In  the  night  of  race  preju- 
dice all  persons  In  the  despised  group  are 
alike.  When  that  happens  there  is  no  more 
morality. 

Happily,  not  everyone  who  Is  afflicted  with 
rr»ce  prejudice  goes  as  far  down  as  did  the 
Nazis.  Most  people  who  are  prejudiced 
merely  take  this  first  slippery  step  down: 
as  mcmbe-s  of  the  privileged  race  they  as- 
sume the  rlcht  to  have  and  to  hold  their  spe- 
cial privileges  irrespective  of  their  own 
merit,  and  they  deny  these  rights  to  other* 
with  a  like  disregard  of  Individual  worth. 
This  may  not  seem  a  dangerous  downward 
step  to  take  since  so  many  otherwise  respect- 
able people  do  take  It.  But  note  what  It 
involves.  Everyone  who  accepts  for  himself 
the  special  privileges  that  go  with  denying 
them  to  people  of  a  subordinated  race  makes 
possible  all  the  cruelties  that  arise  out  of 
such  unjust  discrimination. 

Thus,  for  others  less  kindly  disposed  than 
himself,  tte  makes  prjssible  the  next  down- 
ward step — scapegoatlng.  A  basic  require- 
ment of  the  moral  life  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  person  blamed  Is  the  person  who  merits 
the  blame.  Here  again  the  Nazis  were  fla- 
grant offenders.  "It  was  the  Jews  who  did 
It."  That  applied  to  all  situations  where  the 
Germans,  individually  or  collectively,  had 
suffered  frustration.  Half -starved  after 
World  War  I,  unemployed,  dl.splrlted.  Igno- 
rant of  the  reasons  for  their  plight,  bedazed 
by  a  mystic  sense  of  their  own  greatness. 
Germans  did  not  take  the  sturdy  course  of 
seeking  out  the  real  causes  of  their  defeat 
and  distress.  Had  they  done  so  they  might 
have  found  many  causes  within  themselves. 
But  It  takes  moral  maturity  to  declare  one- 
self In  the  wrong.  The  morally  immature 
person  finds  it  easier  to  put  the  blame  on 
someone  else.  Children  do  this.  "It  waa 
Johnny  spilled  the  ink;  he  joggled  my  el- 
bow." 

Scapegoatlng  is  dangerous  because  It  leads 
easily  to  violent  acts.  Where  stxriety  con- 
demns a  certain  group  as  inferior  and  right- 
less,  it  provides  an  area  of  permitted  insult 
and  cruelty.  The  man  who  has  lost  a  busi- 
ness contract  cannot  go  out  and  kick  a  while 
passerby;  he  might  get  kicked  back.  But  In 
certain  parts  of  America  he  can  punch  a 
Negro  and  call  him  a  black  bastard.  The 
Negro  has  no  right  to  hit  back  or  even  to 
answer  back.  So.  in  like  manner,  the  poor 
white  can  take  out  his  poverty-frustration 
on  his  more  well-to-do  Negro  neighbor  by 
Joining  with  the  night  riders  to  burn  the 
Negro's  barn.  The  California  "vigilante."  bur- 
dened with  his  mortgage  and  his  envy,  can 
empty  his  revolver  through  the  windows  of 
tlie  returned  Nlscl  farmer.     Scapegoatlng  la 
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a  way  of  releasing  our  own  hurt  feelings  onto 
someone  else. 

After  scapegoatlng,  the  next  step  down  la 
not  dlfllcult:  justifying  one's  acts  by  lies. 
The  protocols  of  Zion  were  deliberately  forged 
to  prove  the  case  against  the  Jews.  To  the 
Jew-hater,  however,  this  was  not  dishonesty 
In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  it  was 
pious  dishonesty.  You  had  to  make  the  peo- 
ple hate  the  Jews;  so  the  end  justified  the 
means.  But  wherever  evil  means  are  used, 
no  matter  what  the  ends,  they  become  a 
moral  Infection.  The  story  of  race  prejudice 
Is  one  long,  sordid  tale  of  the  use  of  lies  to 
support  a  hate. 

The  prevailing  stereotypes  about  the 
Negro — that  he  is  by  nature  shiftless,  lazy, 
mentally  Inferior,  lawless,  sexually  unsafe  to 
have  around — have  no  basis  In  truth  whatso- 
ever. The  l)est  that  can  be  said  against 
those  who  continue.  In  the  face  of  disproof, 
to  use  these  stereotypes  la  that  they  are  self- 
deceived  or  Ignorant  or  duped;  the  worst  la 
that  they  are  deliberate  pervertera  of  the 
truth. 

Finally,  the  last  slippery  step  down — and 
here  again  the  Nazis  provided  us  with  the 
most  shocking  examples.  This  last  step  down 
Is  to  make  self-importance  out  of  cruelty.  It 
Is  bad  enough  for  a  person  to  be  unjust,  to 
take  privileges  for  himself  and  deny  them  to 
others  without  regard  to  individual  merit,  to 
put  blame  on  others  when  the  blame  rests 
elsewhere,  and  to  Justify  all  this  by  lies.  But 
complete  moral  disintegration  comes  when 
to  all  this  is  added  a  glorying  in  cruelty  and 
a  sense  of  greatness  achieved  by  Inflicting  it. 
The  most  nauseating  parts  of  the  testimony 
of  the  war  criminals  waa  their  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed pride  in  what  they  had  done.  Low  aa 
men  may  fall,  {noral  sensitivity  remains  as 
long  as  shame  remains,  but  when,  instead 
of  shame,  there  is  a  glorying  in  foul  deeds. 
the  creature  is  no  longer  moral. 

It  Is  the  willingness  to  hurt  and  be  happy 
in  the  hurting  that  Is  the  deepest  condemna- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  race  prejudice.  The 
men  who  broke  the  back  of  Jos^  Morales  and 
gloated  In  doing  it  were  at  the  beast  stage  of 
life.  But  one  does  not  have  to  break  a  man's 
back  to  achieve  moral  degradation.  The 
ticket  seller  who  enjoyed  being  cruel  and 
made  Importance  out  of  It  for  his  own  ego 
was  himself  already  well  on  the  way. 

All  of  this  will  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ordinary,  kindly  people  who  happen 
to  have  a  streak  of  the  anti-Jew  or  anti- 
Negro  or  ant  1- Japanese  feeling  In  them. 
Such  people  would  never  for  a  momen*  de- 
scend so  far  as  to  do  cruel  things  for  the 
fun  and  the  glory  of  it.  Happily,  these  peo- 
ple are  a  majority  even  among  the  prejudiced. 
Why  worry  them?  A  little  prejudice  now 
and  then  might  well  be  allowed  the  best  of 
men. 

Is  the  matter  as  unimportant  as  that?  It 
might  seem  to  be  harmless  enough  for  a  man 
to  say:  "Well,  I  don't  like  Jews,  that's  all,  and 
I  surely  have  the  right  to  choose  the  people 
I  want  to  associate  with,  haven't  I?"  The 
answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  "yes."  The  right 
to  choose  the  people  with  whom  we  wish  to 
associate  Is  undeniable.  But  If  we  choose 
(and  exclude)  on  a  principle  which,  when 
magnified,  makes  not  only  for  injustice  but 
for  Inevitable  cruelty,  then  we  are  helping  to 
create  an  evil,  and,  as  wUllng  creators  of  an 
evil,  we  have  evU  In  us. 

When  I  say  that  I  have  a  right  to  choose 
the  people  I  want  to  associate  with,  I  make 
a  true  judgment  If  I  Imply  that  I  make  my 
choice  in  terms  of  the  qualities  of  those  I 
choose.  But  when  I  say  that  I  don't  want  to 
associate  with  Jews,  I  actually  Imply  some- 
thing quite  different.  I  Imply  that  I  don't 
even  stop  to  consider  them  as  indlvlduala. 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  say:  "The  whole  bunch 
Is  not  for  me." 

Magnify  this:  let  every  Individual  say  to 
himself.  "I  choose  my  associates  by  first  ex- 
cluding a  whole  group  of  people  whom  I  don't 


know  and  don't  Intend  to  know,"  and  a  cul- 
tural p>attern  is  created  that  Is  fraught  with 
the  profoundest  evil. 

This  Is  what  ordinary,  Undly  people,  with 
their  seemingly  harmless  streak  of  racial 
prejudice,  do:  they  permit  the  Immoral  prin- 
ciple of  condemning  people  in  the  mass  to 
take  root  In  society.  Once  that  principle 
takes  root,  other  things  Inevitably  follow. 
It  t>ecomes  then  a  permitted  thing  to  look 
down  upKjn  certain  groups  of  people.  When 
this  permitted  way  of  looking  down  becomes 
an  established  habit,  the  consequent  habit 
follows:  of  regarding  these  despised  people 
as  permitted  objects  of  Insult  and  humUia- 
tion.  Then  the  next  thing  follows:  these 
people — because  they  are  In  effect  rightless — 
provide  an  outlet  for  pent-up  hostilities. 
They  become  whipping  boys  for  those  menx- 
bers  of  the  dominant  group  who  need  to  pro- 
ject their  frustrations  upon  others.  When 
society  makes  an  area  where  hostUitles  can 
freely  be  vented  on  others  It  provides  for  ita 
ewn  moral  disintegration. 

He  who  permits  evil  commits  evU.  This  la 
what  makes  for  the  haunting  sense  of  gtiilt  in 
our  culture.  Many  a  member  of  the  domi- 
nant group  will  earnestly  aver  that  he  never 
Intended  it  that  Negroes  should  be  Insulted 
and  maltreated  on  busses,  in  railroad  stations, 
and  on  public  streets;  that  he  never  intended 
It  that  Mexican-Americans  should  be  brutally 
beaten  up;  that  his  heart  Is  sore  and  ashamed 
when  he  reads  of  the  defiling  of  Jewish  syna- 
gogues by  hoodlums.  He  did  not  Intend 
these  things.  But  he  created  the  social  sanc- 
tion for  these  things.  By  adopting  a  twisted 
principle  of  human  association  he  and  the 
people  like  him  opened  the  Pandora's  box 
out  of  which  have  flown  the  intolerances  and 
cruelties  that  have  defiled  our  culttire. 

There  Is  a  deep  wisdom  In  the  negative 
clause  of  the  confession:  We  have  left  un- 
done those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done.  The  moral  sickness  that  Is  In  most 
prejudiced  people  of  the  dominant  group 
Is  that  they  have  learned  to  stand  by  and  do 
nothing.  They  do  not  go  to  lynchings,  but 
they  do  nothing  to  create  a  condition  of 
human  dignity  that  would  make  lynchings 
Impossible.  The  reason  why  they  do  not 
create  such  a  condition  of  human  dignity  Is 
that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  equal  right  of  all  human  beings 
to  human  dignity.  Deep  and  seemingly  in- 
eradicable in  them  is  this  twisted  view  of 
their  fellow  men.  This  is  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  sickness  in  them.  Out  of  this 
sickness  comes  their  effortlessness,  and  out 
of  their  effortlessness  come  the  revolting 
cruelties  of  our  culture. 

We  have  become  familiar  through  psy- 
chiatry with  one  peculiar  pattern  of  Inertia: 
the  inertia  that  comes  from  two  conflicting 
and  compulsive  drives  which,  because  they 
are  conflicting,  make  It  impossible  for  the 
individual  to  do  anything.  The  irresistible 
force  meets  the  Immovable  body  within  a 
human  mind  that  cannot  seem  to  throw  the 
weight  of  decision  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Out  of  such  inability  to  resolve  a  conflict 
comes  one  pattern  of  neurosis:  neurotic 
inertia.  If  we  look  long  enough  at  this  pat- 
tern it  may  afford  us  a  peculiar  insight  Into 
the  kind  of  social  inertia  we  have  Jtist  men- 
tioned. This  type  of  Inertia  cannot  tech- 
nically be  called  a  neurosis,  but.  existence  in 
multitudes  of  citizens.  It  ptills  down  the 
standard  of  their  common  behavior  and 
makes  for  an  increasing  obtuseness  toward 
moral  values.  Caught  between  Ideals  that 
they  cannot  give  up  and  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  are  equally  entrenched,  they  de- 
velop a  protective  unresponsiveness  to  events 
within  their  society  that  should  properly 
fill  them  with  horror  and  Induce  action.  But 
they  do  not  know  how  to  act  nor  what  prlc« 
they  might  have  to  pay  for  action.  Hence 
they  cannot  feel  an  appropriate  responsibility 
for  action.  Consciously  or  subconsciously, 
the  sense  of  responslbUity  Is  dimmed  out  in 


them.  The  power  to  feel  Is  blurred.  The 
Issue  Is  befogged  by  rationalization.  The 
more  often  this  Inertia  resp>onse  Is  made,  the 
more  satisfactorily.  In  short-range  terms. 
It  reduces  the  conscious  unhapplness  and 
guUt  of  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  the 
easier  it  Is  to  make  It  on  the  next  similar 
occasion.  So  the  guilt  feeling  Is  diminished 
on  the  surface,  but  the  guilt  remains  and 
works  Its  corruption  at  a  deeper  level  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus  it  Is  the  mild  and  gentle  people  of 
prejudice,  with  their  compulsive  effortless- 
ness, who  must  l>ear  the  burden  of  the  nKiral 
guUt.  They  have  given  the  green  light,  and 
the  legion  of  low  hostilities  has  broken 
through  on  the  run. 

"The  cc»Tuptlon  of  the  best  Is  the  worst 
of  corruptions."  It  is  the  college  president 
who  earnestly  justifies  the  quota  system  who 
Is  Inwardly  corrupt,  because,  supposedly  en- 
listed l3  the  age-long  struggle  for  human 
dignity  (the  great  tradition),  he  rationalises 
himself  out  of  the  struggle  when  It  goes 
eounter  to  the  local  mores  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  board.  It  is  the  minister  of  the  church 
who  timidly  suggests  that  Negroes  go  else- 
where who  is  inwardly  corrupt,  because  he 
denies  the  Master  he  a&ks  people  to  serve. 
It  Is  the  respectable  people  who  would  not 
dream  of  letting  a  Negro  enter  by  the  front 
door  who  are  Inwardly  corrupt  because  they 
are  wUlIng  to  Insult  without  even  knowing 
that  they  Insult. 

What  prejudice  does  to  the  prejudiced  Is, 
In  subtler  or  In  grosser  ways,  to  work  this 
Inner  corruption.  This  is  the  Image  we  need 
to  build  of  the  people  who  claim  white  su- 
premacy and  Christian  superiority.  They  are 
Intellectually  and  morally  sick  people.  What 
is  worse,  they  are  sick  people  who  try  to 
make  their  own  sickness  the  measure  of  their 
society's  health. 


Fifty-fifth  Annhrersary  Celebratioa  Din- 
ner of  the  Jewish  War  Veteraas  of  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  12. 1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  celebrated  their  fifty-fifth  anni- 
rersary  with  a  dinner  at  which  this 
patriotic  organization  presented  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  one  of  America's  indus- 
trial leaders,  with  the  golden  medal  of 
merit  for  his  distinguished  service  on 
behalf  of  world  understanding  of  Amer- 
ica and  American  principles  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Many  prominent  people  paid  tribute 
to  the  JWV,  to  their  guest.  Mr.  Mayer; 
among  them  His  Eminence  Francis  Car- 
dinal Spellman,  who  delivered  the  invo- 
cation; the  Honorable  Owen  Brewster, 
United  States  Senator  from  Maine;  the 
Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Senator 
from  Colorado;  Mr.  Eric  Johnston;  Brig. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein,  past  commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  midwestemer  elected 
to  this  office ;  Mr.  Jackson  Holtz.  present 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States;  and  a  score  of 
others  whose  names  read  like  a  roster  of 
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America's  leadership  In  the  fields  of  In- 
dustry, commerce.  Gotemment,  and  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Jewi&h  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  was  founded  55  years  ago,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Qrand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  oldest  organized 
group  of  American  war  Teterans. 

This  or^-anlzation  has  regularly 
adopted  resolutions  advocating  legisla- 
tioQ  to  provide  this  Nation  with  a  mili- 
tary and  civil-defense  establishment  of 
sufflcient  strength  and  training  to  cope 
with  any  possible  emergency.  To  speed 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  all  war 
Teterans.  they  have  repeatedly  appealed 
for  natiom.1  conferences  of  business,  la- 
bor, aiul  governmenial  representatives 
so  that  a  constructive  pro-am  might  be 
formulated  to  absorb  the  disabled  and 
the  jobless  into  the  Nation's  productive 
economy.  They  have  consistently  sup- 
ported pro-ams  that  would  extend  hu- 
mane and  Judicious  assistance  to  those 
deserving  nations  overseas  whose  strug- 
gles to  establish  free  governments  have 
been  handicapped  by  hunger  and  illness, 
by  inadequate  shelter  and  lack  of  pro- 
ductive machinery.  And  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  existence  as  an  or- 
ganized group  they  have  rigorously  af- 
firmed their  opposition  to  totalitarian- 
ism of  any  kind  by  closing  the  doors  of 
membership  to  believers  m.  or  servants  of 
political  extremism,  whether  of  the  left 
or  right. 

In  their  uneeasin?  efforts  to  establish 
an  ideological  beachhead  in  this  country, 
ruthless  and  skillful  totalitarian  forces 
constantly  seek  to  earn  the  support  of 
minority  elements  in  our  population  by 
passing  themselves  off  as  friends  and  de- 
fenders ot  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
throuchout  the  world.  The  frequent  at- 
tacks by  Communist  instruments  in  this 
country  on  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  attest  eloquently  to 
this  organization's  effective  work  of  un- 
masking totalitarian  pretenses  and  ex- 
posing the  true  doctrines  motivating  the 
scores  of  front  groups  who  have  sought 
to  gain  a  foothold  among  th"  confused 
and  troubled. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  some 
of  the  proceedings  at  this  dinner: 
IxTBioucTKxN  or  Caxdinal  Spt.u.man  bt  Ua. 

CHAXi.£S    H.    SiLVKa 

We  are  Indeed  hcnore<l  thu  evenir.g  by  Oie 
presence  uf  ou«  oi  the  great  spiritual  le.ulera 
of  our  times.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  MBodatwl  with  him  In  hlj  untiring 
labon  In  behalf  of  a  Breat  hospttal  in  this 
eitj.  To  kcow  him  la  to  graap  a  true  under- 
atandlng  of  what  is  meant  by  thp  word 
-charity."  For  to  him.  cliarity  means  frlend- 
ahlp.  compa»6lon,  tolerance,  and  help  f>ir 
those  who  suffer  (T  are  In  need.  His  phlloso- 
phT  fs  aa  broad  as  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
nianlty  in  its  noblect  sense.  He  holds  In 
bia  heart  love  for  people  of  all  rac««  and 
creeds.  I  hare  been  very  fortunate  In  havlni; 
the  pleasure  of  hla  comradeship,  hla  advice, 
and  wisdom.  Ladles  and  geuUemen.  Uu 
Smlueace,  Francis  Cardinal  tipellman. 

iMvocanoM  it  His  Bmimsncc,  PkaNca 

As  w«  give  Thes  tbanka,  O  Ood,  for  the 
Zftanlfotd  glorlea  with  which  Thou  baa  vested 
our  great  and  blessed  America.  thcughU  rev- 
erent and  profound  dominate  our  hearts  and 


we  remember  with  love  and  gratitude  tboee 
unnumbered  millions  of  mighty  dead  who.  at 
life  s  thrpshcld.  met  death  with  courage  Qrm 
and  unafraid,  to  save  for  us.  the  living,  our 
God-given  heritage  of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
peace.  They  were  the  mighty  host  whose 
outward  passage  will  never  know  the  glad- 
ness of  return,  who  only  from  the  ramparts 
of  Thy  heaven  will  see  again  the  shrines  their 
hearts  held  dear.  They  were  our  free.  God- 
lovlng  sons  who  fell  asleep  that  godless 
nations  might  awaken,  that  enslaved  men 
may  live  and  walk  In  peace. 

As  we  Implore  God's  mercy  on  America's 
sons  whom  we  have  here  gathered  to  honor 
this  nleht.  we  pledge  our  plighted  word  that 
ovtT  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  We 
pledge  a«aln  to  be  true  to  the  memory  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  all  our  sleeping  soldiers 
who  throughout  the  life  of  our  United  States 
setflessly  have  spent  themselves  to  make  this 
Nation  consecrate.  Sorrow,  pity,  pride,  hope, 
and  faith  t^U  hl^h  In  my  own  heart  as  I 
ponder  the  great  and  sacred  trust  our  mighty 
dead  have  laid  upon  us.  and  I  beg  you, 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  one  of  America's  sons 
who  pleads  for  all — America's  Unknown 
Soldier: 

"O  ye  who  live  and  walk  the  earth  today. 
Think  ye  of  me,  think  not  I  quiet  sleep. 
I  am  the  witness  of  your  present  need. 
I  am  the  reason  jou  may  not  retreat. 
I  am  the  trumpet  calling  you  to  wake. 
Bravely  to  live,  lest  all  that  I  have  wen 
Should  yet  be  lost;  that  painfully  beyond 
Cur  triumph  dearly  bought  with  blood  and 

tears. 
The  anguished  spending  of  a  million  lives 
Should  be  In  vain;  and  end  again  In  war's 
Beginxung — bitter  bartering  ct  blood. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"O  ye  who  live,  lift  up  your  eyes  today. 
Though  mine  are  closed  on  time.  I  truly  Be« 
The  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Ood's  plan. 
Eacb  man  permitted  In  some  little  way, 
A  minor  part  within  one  sacrifice — 
Of  us  who  died  and  you  who  yet  n\vist  live. 
What  we  did  yesterday  for  you,  must  you 
Mow  do  for  us,  and  bear  tbe  burden  dropped 
From  out  our  dying  hands.     Lift  up   the 

torch 
We  now  must  needs  put  down  and  trust  to 

you 
Throtigh  all  the  years  to  come.    Lift  up  this 

host — 
America,  the  hope  of  all  the  world." 

ExcnrPTS  Fsosi  ai:  Addktss  bt  Cn\Rx.Ts   H. 
Su-vra 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  were  cradled  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  When  they  came  to  maturity  they 
grew  In  stature  and  inHuence  because  they 
were  routed  n  genuine  American  Ideals. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  so- 
ciety that  has  made  this  Nation  great  and 
glorious  ajid  that  will  never  be  changed  by 
th^se  who  would  try  to  tear  dowu  this 
system. 

The  boys  of  Jewish  blood  who  stood  be- 
side their  ChrLbtian  conuades  in  the  fox- 
holes never  asked  those  with  whom  they 
fought  to  what  religion  they  belonged;  and 
t  ey.  In  turn,  were  never  questioned  atjout 
their  (alth.  The  men  in  the  fojtholes  h&d  a 
common  religion — dem  cracy.  Yet  each 
worshiped  God  In  hla  own  way. 

The  Jewl&h  War  Veterans  who  have 
emerged  from  the  slime  and  dirt  and  heart- 
break of  the  b^iitle^lds  have  now  taken 
their  place  In  the  forums  of  peace.  It  Is 
worUi  mentioning  and  repeating  from  time 
to  time  that  these  men  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly so  that  democracy  might  survive  are 
now  engaged  in  ancther  monumental  strug- 
gle— the  aght  to  create  a  peace  that  will 
banish  the  fear  of  the  atom  bomb  and  nuUcs 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  glad  that 
there  U  no  longer  any  projects  ul  wantun  and 
needless  slaughter. 


I  think  that  all  of  via — Catholics.  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews — may  well  be  proud  of  the 
splendid  record  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
For  what  they  have  done  Is  more  than  a 
tribute  to  these  men  of  the  Jewish  faith; 
It  is  a  reflection  of  the  splendid  faith  which 
we  of  all  races  and  creeds  have  In  the 
strength  and  nobility  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  Is  democracy  as  we  practice  it  In 
this  country  that  has  been  a  springboard 
for  the  vast  strides  that  we  made  In  so  short 
a  time  and  will  continue  to  remain  the  mo- 
tivating factor  of  otir  dally  lives. 

This  organization,  my  friends.  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  fighting  every  form  erf  tyranny, 
bigotry,  and  Intolerance.  The  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  were  among 
the  very  first  to  speak  out  boldly  against 
Hungary's  persecution  of  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty  and  the  oppression  visited  on  the 
Protestant  clergies  in  central  Fur  ope.  They 
have  been  assailed  by  the  Communists  as 
tools  of  big  business  interests  C7n  the  one 
hand  and  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  anti- 
Semitic  cross  and  flag  on  the  other. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans'  service  pro- 
gram, staffed  by  hundreds  f  professional 
and  voluntary  counselors,  serves  more  than 
IIO.COO  veterans  and  veterans'  dependents 
of  all  faiths.  More  than  30  percent  cf  those 
who  have  been  aided  are  non-Jewish.  There, 
my  friends,  you  have  American  democracy 
In  action — action  that  is  unfettered  by  any 
consideration  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  That 
is  something  that  is  worth  fighting  for  and 
keeping  so  that  we  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
cur  glorious  way  of  life. 

We  are  engaged  today  In  a  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men.  We  are  trying  to  show  these 
who  do  not  share  our  phllosephy  of  life  that 
It  is  only  in  a  democracy  that  man  attains 
his  full  dignity  as  a  human  being.  It  Is  a 
tremendous  undertaking.*  It  Is,  I  believe,  too 
great  for  any  Individual  to  direct;  what  Is 
required  is  a  harmonious  working  of  all 
forces  striving  In  various  directions  to  create 
a  peaceful  world. 

Tonight  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  are  honoring  one  who  Is  kr.own 
throughout  the  land  as  a  great  patriot  and 
who  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
cf  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  achievements 
as  a  worker  In  behalf  of  many  worthy 
causes — Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer. 

He  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  world 
understanding  of  American  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples and  that,  to  my  mind,  Is  as  Important 
a  Job  as  any  man  can  do  these  trying  days. 
It  Is  especially  for  this  that  we  honor  him 
this  evening,  an  honor  that  has  been  well- 
earned.  And  I  want  to  teke  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  word  of  tribute  to  those 
of  the  other  speakers  whom  ycu  wUl  hear 
this  evening. 

Excxai-rs  Fsom  an  Aedrxss  bt  Mb.  Eaic 

JOHNSTOM 

The  inspiring  work  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans program  is  so  well  known  to  all  of 
you  that  no  words  from  me  could  possibly 
gild  the  achievements  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  helping  hand  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  Is  extended  to  all  veterans  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  mere  than  one-third 
cf  the  veterans  who  have  requested  your  aid 
and  who  have  received  it  are  not  of  Jewish 
faith  but  claim  another  religion.  This  is 
Indeed  evidence  of  a  worth-vrhlle  type  of 
accomplishment. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  already  ad- 
hered to  the  tenet  that  no  m^n  can  believe 
In  anything  unless  he  practices  his  beliefs 
dal!y.  Tour  work  Is  evidence  and  proof  that 
ycu  genuinely  believe  In  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men.  and  this  extends  far  beyond  toler- 
ance, for  tolerance  may  mean  that  we  merely 
endure  our  fellow  men.  and  this  Is  not 
enough  J2.  the  world  tcdr.y.    The  people  in 


the  world  today  want  more  than  that.  They 
want  the  opportunity  to  live  so  that  they 
might  know  their  fellow  human  beings. 
There  should  be  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
brotherhood  and  In  fellowship  under  the  God 
that  made  us  all. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  Implications  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans'  service  program  ap- 
peals to  me  this  evening  because  I  want  to 
talk  to  ycu  a  little  bit  a  }ut  tl^  moral  and 
the  spiritual  necessity  for  revival  In  the  world 
if  we  are  going  to  furnish  leadership. 

We  have  been  furnishing  leadership  In  the 
world  for  the  last  5  years,  and  now  at  the 
end  of  5  years  of  leadership  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  money  alone  will 
not  win  friends  and  influence  people.  Some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  in  what  we  thought 
was  an  air-tight  program  to  pilot  the  world 
back  to  economic  recovery. 

We  thought  that  the  world  needed  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  It  did,  and  it  does, 
and  we  were  the  people  who  had  what  It 
takes:  so  we  loaded  our  ships  with  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  all  kinds  of  conceivable 
tiungs  which  a  war-wracked  world  needed 
and  we  sent  these  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  former  times  leaderships  were  exer- 
cised by  one  nation  with  force  over  another 
nation,  but  now  those  times  have  changed. 
The  wheel  of  fate  has  completely  spun 
around,  and  now  the  masses  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  classes.  The  opinions  and 
desires  of  the  masses  of  peoples  must  be  at- 
tended to  if  you  are  going  to  furnish  world 
leadership.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
world  IS  In  a  great  revolution,  not  one  revo- 
lution but  a  whole  series  of  revolutions  run- 
ning concurrently.  They  are  sweeping  away 
barriers  and  traditions,  knocking  down  bor- 
ders so  like  Humpty  Dumpty  they  can  never 
be  put  back  together  again. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  demanding 
that  they  have  some  idea  of  self-determina- 
tion; they  are  demanding  a  greater  brother- 
hood; they  want  a  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
vival, which  they  must  have. 

Peop'.e  who  desire  security  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  cannot  find  that  security 
In  steel,  concrete,  or  uranium.  That  security 
depends  upon  the  personality  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  man  behind  the  pvish  button. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  our  understand- 
ing of  our  fellow  man.  The  people  of  the 
world  sense  this  and  are  wishing,  desirous, 
of  brotherhood  of  man. 

America  still  believes  In  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  but  we  must  tell  the  world  that.  I 
find  in  America  that  our  revolutionary  move- 
ment Is  still  a  revolutionary  movement.  We 
are  still  In  the  test  tube,  still  experiment- 
ing A  machine  is  scarcely  off  the  drawing 
boards  untU  vre  have  a  new  Idea  for  even  a 
better  one.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  In 
production,  and  as  a  businessman  I  can  as- 
sure ycu  that  In  America  we  are  always 
looking  for  better  ways  and  better  ideas. 
\»e  do  not  believe  In  the  static  or  the  status 
quo. 

Are  we  In  America  able  to  do  this?  I  think 
we  are  I  find  in  America  a  great  rejuvena- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  Not  only 
Is  there  greater  church  attendance  than  be- 
fore but  also  people  are  searching  back  for 
the  things  perhaps  which  they  missed  some 
time  ago.  Even  a  square  dance  may  be  an 
evidence  of  that,  or  the  youth's  desire  for 
opera  music  against  Jive  and  Jazz.  These  are 
signs  of  America's  moral  and  spiritual  leader- 
ship, and  we  must  give  that  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Our  material  wealth  is  important, 
of  course,  but  our  moral  and  spiritual  values 
have  enabled  us  to  make  this  material 
wealth,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  must  have 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  about  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  never  a  time 
when  people  In  geography  were  thrown  to- 
gether under  such  favorable  circumstances 
as  here  In  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
would  look  like  the  kindly  Providence  that 


had  WTotight  this  miracle  was  eagerly  watch- 
ing to  see  how  man's  capacity  for  grandeur 
was  working  out. 

Can  man.  thus  richly  dowered  with  all 
these  prereqtiisltes,  live  up  to  his  oppor- 
tunlUes?  Can  we  temper  our  spirit  and 
elevate  our  soul  to  new  and  unprecedented 
levels  of  moral  and  spiritual  leadership?  If 
we  can  I  can  assure  you  tonight  that  we  wUl 
be  successful  in  leading  the  world  to  peace. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Concurrent  Resolution  65, 
which  provides  for  the  substitution  of 
our  form  of  government  for  a  super  world 
government,  is  meeting  strong  opposition 
from  all  patriotic  groups.  Recently  Rear 
Adm.  William  Rea  Furlong,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  issued  a  statement  on 
the  subject  of  world  government.  As 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including  it 
at  this  point.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
Members: 

St.attmint  of  William  Rea  Pttrlowg,  Com- 
M.\Nora  IN  Chief  of  the  Militaxt  Obdes 
of  the  WotLD  Waks 

I  am  the  national  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars  and  speak  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  order  with  91  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  membership  for  which  I  speak  Is  made 
up  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  of  civUlans  who 
were  Reserve  or  Regular  officers  of  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  fought  in 
one  or  both  of  the  World  Wars. 

The  order  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  with 
individual  benefits.  They  pledge  themselves 
to  defend  the  integrity  and  supremacy  of 
our  National  Government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  taking  the  time  to  speak  on  the 
details  of  each  cl  the  six  concurrent  resolu- 
tions new  before  the  committee,  since  most 
of  them  advocate  some  form  of  federal 
union.  Atlantic  union,  world  federation,  or 
world  government,  I  will  speak  on  what  some 
advocate  outrlghtly  and  others  slide  into 
gradually,  namely  world  government. 

These  resolutions,  like  the  statements  of 
most  world  government  enthusiasts,  begin 
by  declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions but  follow  their  statements  with  plans 
to  change  the  United  Nations  into  some- 
thing else.  The  very  means  by  which  the 
United  Nations  have  prevented  wars,  they 
would  destroy.  In  place  of  International  col- 
laboration under  the  United  Nations,  they 
would  substitute  the  force  of  a  world  army — 
ignoring  entirely,  that  If  a  world  army 
attempted  to  enforce  a  decree  on  a  large 
nation  whose  vital  Interests  are  Involved 
there  would  be  more  war,  not  peace. 

The  resolution  most  destructive  to  the 
United  States  Is  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 56  whose  companion  in  the  Hotise  Is 
Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  65. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56  states: 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sens* 


of  the  Congress  that  It  should  be  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  tb* 
United  States  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  to  seek  Its  developinent 
Into  a  wc»-ld  federation  open  to  all  nations 
with  defined  and  limited  powers  adequate  to 
preserve  peace  aiul  prevent  aggression 
tlirough  the  enactment.  Interpretation,  and 
enforcement  of  world  law." 

Let  me  state  again  the  Important  part  of 
the  resolution:  "A  world  federation  with 
powers  adequate  to  preserve  peace  and  pre- 
vent aggression."  How  much  power  do  you 
suppose  would  be  adequate  to  prevent  ag- 
gression by  the  Chinese  Communist  Army; 
and  how  much  power  would  have  t>een  ade- 
quate to  stop  Russia  from  taking  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  countries  she 
has  taken?  QiUte  a  sizable  army.  navy,  and 
air  force,  to  which  we  would  have  been  called 
to  furnish  a  sizable  contingent.  The  World 
Federalists.  Inc..  which  Is  the  most  active 
group  pushing  these  resolutions  In  Congress, 
declares  tiiat  one  of  the  provisions  which 
should  be  Incorporated  In  tbe  world  consti- 
tution Itself,  Is  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
I>oesesslon  by  any  nation  of  armaments  and 
forces  beyond  an  approved  level  required  for 
Internal  policing.  The  nation's  armies  are 
thus  eliminated  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
world  army  to  overpower  any  one  nation. 
Germany  was  so  reduced  by  treaty  after  the 
First  World  War  to  only  100,000  troops,  yet  It 
took  the  combined  forces  of  several  nations 
to  supply  power  adequate  to  preserve  the 
peace  disttirbed  by  Hitler. 

When  you  consider  that  civil  aircraft  and 
a  merchant  marine  are  convertible  to  war 
uses  and  civilian  organizations  convertible 
Into  armies.  It  Is  plain  that  a  sizable  world 
force  of  all  modem  arms  is  necessary  to  force 
a  nation  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  world 
government  that  went  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  any  large  nation. 

The  resolution,  to  quote  a  part  of  It  again, 
is  "to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent  aggres- 
sion tlirough  the  enactment.  Interpretation, 
and  enforcement  of  world  law." 

World  Federalists  state  in  their  principles, 
that  there  Is  required  a  world  legislature  to 
enact  laws,  world  courts  to  Interpret  the 
laws  and  to  try  and  to  sentence  lawbreakers, 
and  a  world  executive  agency  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  laws.  The  World  Federalist* 
state  "world  law  should  be  enforced  directly 
Ufxm  Individuals." 

The  creation  of  a  world  legislature  requires 
a  major  decision  as  to  what  would  be  the 
basis  of  representation  and  voting.  On  this 
the  various  groups  favoring  world  govern- 
ment are  not  in  agreement.  The  World  Fed- 
eralists state  that  representation  should  be 
based  upon  a  formula  recognizing  all  rele- 
vant factors  such  as  population,  economic 
development,  educational  level,  and  others, 
each  representative  to  vote  as  an  Individual. 
I  believe  that  no  satisfactory  agreement 
could  be  possible  between  any  two  nations  or 
among  all  nations  trying  to  assign  each  na- 
tion a  number  of  votes  by  weighing  Its  edu- 
cational level,  population,  and  economic  de- 
velopment against  that  of  all  the  other 
nations. 

Another  group  In  wording  a  model  con- 
stitution for  a  world  federal  convention 
provides  for  the  people  of  all  states  and  na- 
tions to  elect  "one  delegate  for  each  million 
of  population  or  fraction  thereof  above  one- 
half  million." 

No  doubt  all  groups  proposing  world  gov- 
ernment want  to  establish  It  on  democratic 
principles;  yet  If  the  voting  Is  one  vote  per 
nation  or  one  vote  per  million  people,  many 
Important  differences  among  nations  are  ut- 
terly ignored,  nor  la  It  practicable  to  evaluate 
them,  such  as  material  resources,  potential 
power,  productivity;  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development;  technical  ability;  and 
advancement  In  ways  of  free  government. 

As  the  United  States  has  leas  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  approximats  2,000,000,000  pop- 
uiatlon  of  the  world,  it  Is  very  plain  bow 
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easily  we  could  be  outvoted.  TT.e  proposed 
resolution  provide*  powers  to  preserve  pence 
The  World  PedernUst*  rtate  that  the  world 
governm  nt  must  have  "powers  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  change  In  the  direction  of 
a  free.  Just,  and  prosperous  world  com- 
munity "  B«.ith  of  tlioee  statement*  mean 
that  world  fforernment  must  have  p^iwers 
which  have  heretofore  been  the  powers  of 
Independent  sovereign  nations:  and  t^lat  to 
function  as  a  superstate,  even  In  a  limited 
way.  all  or  aome  of  the  powers  of  Individual 
nations  would  have  to  be  surrendered  It 
would  call  for  a  surrender  or  partial  sur- 
render of  power  to  raise  and  maintain  na- 
tional armed  forces:  the  right  to  tax;  the 
control  of  Immigration,  trade.  tarlfT.  cur- 
rency, monetary  values,  and  fiscal  policy,  the 
P"wer  to  regulate  national  production  of 
Industry  and  arrlcuUure. 

Once  we  have  given  to  a  world  (government 
limited  powers,  what  Is  to  prevent  It  from 
voting  It.eeif  more  powers?  We  have  only 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  population,  so  hav- 
ing given  up  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Perce. 
and  not  being  able  to  secede,  how  can  we 
prevent  an  Increase  In  power  voted  to  the 
world  government? 

Then  will  be  attempted  what  the  United 
WfTld  PederalUts  state  they  desire  "a  pros- 
perous world  community  ■•  It  will  b?  tried 
by  leveling  the  Dnlted  Gtates  financial  posi- 
tion much  more  drastically  than  we  now  are 
doing  It  voluntarily  to  1    Ip  the  world. 

Any  thinking  person  can  easily  see  that 
a  superior,  remote -control  world  govern- 
ment would  soon  chan?»»  the  standard  of  life 
In  the  United  States  We  ha^e  come  to  cur 
standards  through  our  free  Institutions  and 
our  own  system  o'  ifovernment.  When  our 
people  discover  what  world  government 
means,  they  will  not  consent  to  such  a  sur- 
render of  our  fundamental  rights. 

As  to  the  proposal  of  the  world  govern- 
ment enthusiasts  to  permit  the  world  gov- 
ernment to  have  direct  power  to  tax.  try,  and 
punish  Individuals.  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  nations  would  be  willing  to  delegate 
to  a  superstate  the  necessary  powers  to  en- 
able the  superstate  to  control  by  force,  the 
individual   or  the   nation. 

In  pressing  for  this  power  there  Is  danger 
that  the  worl;  of  International  cooperation 
as  carried  on  In  the  United  Nations  may  be 
weakened 

The  desire  for  this  superpower  stems  from 
the  excessive  use  of  the  veto  by  Russia  In  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  there  are  many  ques- 
tions, such  as  tarlfT  and  Immigration,  the 
distribution  of  Port  Knox  gold,  the  value  of 
our  dollar,  the  control  of  our  production  for 
export,  on  which  the  United  States  would 
use  the  veto  If  the  vote  were  against  our 
national  Interests.  With  China  conquered 
by  Communists  and  Prance  unstable  In  that 
respect,  the  United  States  had  better  say 
leas  about  elimination  of  the  veto. 

Our  Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations. 
Warren  Austin,  says  that  although  world 
government  enthusiasts  express  loyalty  to 
the  United  Nations  they  follow  their  state- 
ments with  plans  to  change  the  United  Na- 
tions Into  something  else.  The  United  Na- 
tions recognizes  the  dignity  of  nations,  and 
through  international  collaboration  It  haa 
worked  to  prevent  wars,  and  has  had  con- 
»ldernb!e  success,  for  example.  In  Palestine, 
th-  Dutch  East  Indies.  India,  and  Pakistan. 
In  the  case  of  India  and  Paki^Un  a  plebi- 
scite haa  been  arranged  as  a  substitute  for  a 
bloody  war  between  the  Hindu  of  India  and 
the  Mohammedan  of  Pakistan  embracing  a 
population  of  400.000.000.  whose  religious 
hatreds  burn  flercely.  I  saw  examples  of 
their  clashes  when  I  WM  In  India  and  know 
that  this  accomplishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions hajB  avoided  great  mUcry  to  thouaanda 
of  people. 

In  addition  to  the  avoidance  of  war.  tha 
United  NaUona  la  organized  with  aubcom- 
aaltteei  on  economics  and  &  c.al  condltluna 


that  assist  mankind  throughout  the  world 
to  better  living. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars 
stands  flrmly  behind  the  United  Nations  as 
the  International  crganimtlcn  under  which 
the  nations  should  develop  their  future 
course*  through  mutual  consent,  compro- 
mise, and  understanding:  and  not  through 
force  of   a   world   gi  vemment. 

The  world  government  proponents  are  re- 
alisUc  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  force  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  peace.  Peace  In  the 
Western  World  today  is  kept  by  the  power  of 
the  IJ  nations  In  the  Atlantic  Pact.  The 
power  represented  by  thio  group  is  under- 
stood by  Rtissla  and  the  Western  World  en- 
Joys  peace. 

What  then  Is  the  difference  between  power 
exercised  under  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  power 
by  a  world  government?  There  Is  a  vast  dif- 
ference. The  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  vo'untary 
association  of  12  nations  excrcuing  the  right 
of  self-defense  under  article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  signed  en 
April  4.  1949.  and  expressed  their  Joint  de- 
termination to  provide  through  their  o^^n 
collective  effort,  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

The  great  difference  between  power  exer- 
cised by  world  government  and  power  exer- 
cised under  the  Atlantic  Pact  lies  In  the  fact 
thnt  we.  the  United  States,  are  at  liberty  to 
make  cur  contributions  to  the  pact  volun- 
tarily. 

We  do  not  have  a  world  legislature  order 
us  what  to  contribute  and  how  much.  We, 
ourselves,  Americans,  decide  what  America 
shall  do  and  to  what  extent.  We  are  able 
to  red'.ice  our  force  and  our  contrlbutiona 
when  our  friends  get  on  their  feet  and  we 
decide  when  that  time  arrives:  It  is  not  de- 
cided by  the  vote  of  a  world  legislature.  We 
are  stiH  a  free  sovereign  America.  We  have 
ccutributed  much  more  effectively  than  had 
we  been  weakened  by  the  reduction  of  our 
forces  to  that  only  sufficient  for  internal  po- 
lice. We  have  been  able  to  contribute  more 
effectively  to  the  peace  of  this  Atlantic  re- 
gion than  had  we  dissipated  our  wealth 
through  Joining  a  world  government  of  Im- 
poverished nations.  In  other  words,  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  our  still  retaining  our  sover- 
eignty and  Independence.  This  enables  us 
to  grow  in  strensith  and  to  further  the  Ideals 
embodied  In  our  Constitution  and  our  own 
political  system.  We  can  be  an  example  of 
good  government  to  nations  politically  Im- 
mature. We  still  will  have  the  right  and  abil- 
ity to  defend  ourselves  against  aggression. 

Are  we  willing  to  depend  upjon  a  super- 
state to  see  that  the  things  we  hold  most 
dear  are  defended  and  that  we  will  be  pro- 
tected from  others  by  the  world  government? 
We  would  do  better  to  rely  on  our  own  pres- 
ent strength  and  not  surrender  It. 

The  formation  of  a  world  government 
without  Russia.  In  which  each  nation  has 
only  an  Internal  police  force  must  be  most 
enco\iraglng  to  Russia  In  her  scheme  for 
world  domination.  The  world  government 
army,  made  up  of  contingents  from  a  great 
number  of  nations,  trained  In  different  coun- 
tries, a  mercenarv',  polyglot  army,  lacking 
the  spirit  and  will  to  fight  thnt  comes  In  the 
defense  of  one's  own  people  and  country 
would  make  much  easier  Russia's  goal  of 
world  government  by  Russia. 

Let  us  not  make  conditions  favorable  for 
Soviet  domination. 

Both  Lenin  and  Hitler  seized  power  from 
newly  set  up  democratic  organizations  and 
soon  put  down  representation  by  the  people. 
A  new  Stalin  can  arise  where  only  the  weak 
p<ji',-glot  army  exists. 

The  main  argtiment  by  world  government 
enlhuaiaata  on  the  eaae  of  setting  up  a  world 
government  Is  the  example  they  give  of  tne 
13  separate  Colonies  a^eeing  on  a  Constitu- 
tion and  forming  our  Federal  Union.  Now 
that  sounds  easy  but  even  alight  examination 
aho-A-8  th?  conditions  not  to  be  parallel. 


The  Thirteen  Colonies  had  been  under  one 
government,  the  British  Government,  for 
over  100  years.  E^ven  the  former  Dutch 
colony  at  Manhattan  and  up  the  Hudson  had 
been  flooded  by  English  speaking  p>eople 
from  Connecticut.  Except  for  1  year.  1673, 
NvW  York  had  been  under  English  Govern- 
ment and  English  law  since  16f4.  over  100 
yc^rs  t)ofore  the  Revolution.  As  early  aa 
1675,  to  suppress  one  of  the  most  extenrlve 
leagues  of  Indians  under  Klnz  Philip,  the 
United  Colonies  of  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  took  the  war 
upon  themselves  and  raised  2.000  troops. 

Aeain  In  Queen  Anne's  war.  17f2-13.  over 
6,CG0  troops,  largely  raised  by  the  Colonies, 
fought  together  against  the  Prerch  In  the 
Colonies  and  In  Canada.  And  acain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  1755  the  Colonies 
Joined  in  fighting  a  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  the  13  Colonies  had  the  same 
interests  and  aspirations.  They  were  a  com- 
pcslte  unit  of  the  same  people  wi*h  the  same 
background,  language,  laws,  culture,  and  edu- 
cational level.  Each  colony  was  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. There  was  no  fierce  economic  ccm- 
petitlon  between  them  as  In  the  countries 
of  the  world  today  Unity  In  iai-guage.  re- 
ligion and  In  law  was  the  bond  that  made 
possible  our  Federal  Union. 

Now.  compare  that  small  group  of  3  OCO,- 
000  people  of  like  Institutions  and  religion 
with  .2.000.000,000  people  in  50  or  more  na- 
tions made  up  oi  people  of  different  reli- 
gions, laws,  different  languages  and  customs, 
and  highly  competitive  in  trade.  Most  of 
them  are  utterly  incapable  cf  understand- 
ing our  dual  form  of  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. Even  Englishmen  cannot  gT?sp 
fully  how  we  can  differentiate  between  the 
powers  of  Federal  Government  and  State 
government,  and  retain  the  powers  to  each. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  In  amalgamating 
with  a  people  so  diverse  from  us  In  develop- 
ment of  government  and  with  many  tongues, 
races,  and  prejudices.  The  United  Siates 
has  an  expanding  civilization  of  Its  own  to 
maintain  and  to  perfect:  let  us  not  Join  In 
a  common  lower  level,  but  let  us  as  leaders 
go  on  to  new  heights  and  guide  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  example  and  by  the  cooj-eratlon 
ve  are  now  so  generously  giving. 

The  proponents  for  world  government  have 
considerable  success  In  frightening  peopl« 
with  the  atomic  bombs  If  used   In  warfare. 

In  the  First  World  War  the  Germans  used 
gas  warfare  and  the  deaths  suffered  frcm 
being  gassed  were  so  terrible  that  after 
World  War  I  the  United  States  developed 
an  elBclent  Chemical  Warfar.  Service.  By 
the  time  of  World  War  II.  our  ability  in 
gas  warfare  was  such  that  the  Germans  did 
not  use  that  destructive  weapon:  nor  did 
we.  I  believe  our  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  will  likewise  prevent  or  dfter  any  pos- 
sible enemy  who  has  it  from  using  it.  Just 
as  our  knowledge  of  gas  warfare  prevented 
its  use  As  long  as  we  do  not  disclose  the 
knowledge  of  the  atomic  bomb  or  its  im- 
provements, we  lessen  the  proba'sility  of  its 
use  even  though  the  Russians  may  have  it. 
It  Is  well  that  its  power  Wtis  shown  to  Japan, 
Just  as  the  effectiveness  of  gas  was  shown 
in  the  First  World  War  by  the  Germans  and 
not  used  in  the  Second  World  War. 

In  our  own  Unite<l  states.  70  vears  alter 
we  had  established  a  more  perftct  union 
among  people  of  the  same  language  and  re- 
ligion, we  fought  a  bloody  clnl  war  because 
a  part  of  the  Union  wanted  to  secede.  Do 
you  suppose  that  any  nation  who  disagrees 
seriously  with  a  world  law  ham^ful  to  Its 
own  luierest*  will  not  secede?  And  when 
the  world  army  and  navy  and  air  force 
advance  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  a  na- 
tion, will  you  call  that  peace?  Suppoee  two 
oatlcns  such  aa  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, who  are  highly  advanced  politically  and 
economically,  find  that  a  world  law  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  an  irapover- 
liiheu  t>r)Jup  of  nations  la  disastrous  to  th« 


well-being  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Will  we  sit  Idly  by  and  accept  the  dlctimi  of 
people  less  advanced,  even  though  we  will 
then  have  no  army,  navy,  and  air  force?  Or 
will  we  have  spirit  enough  left  In  us  to  start 
over,  build  up  our  forces  as  best  we  can,  and 
fl^ht  again  for  our  Independence? 

Presumably  the  world  army  will  be  made 
up  of  contingents  from  participating  na- 
tions. One  thing  that  has  delayed  the  for- 
mation of  a  world  force  under  the  United 
Nations  has  been  a  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  of  how  the  force  will  be  mnde 
up  Undoubtedly,  In  a  world  army,  we  as  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation  woald  have 
our  quota  of  young  men.  In  the  discussions 
In  the  United  Nations,  Russia  Insists  on  each 
nation  supplying  the  same  numbers,  man 
for  man  and  Item  for  Item.  How  do  you 
think  cur  people  In  the  United  States  will 
react  to  having  their  young  men  detailed  to 
such  a  mercenary  army  and  sent  to  fight  the 
world  over  wherever  the  world  executive 
directs? 

In  making  up  the  world  force,  questions 
will  arise  as  to  who  is  to  supply  the  air  force, 
who  command  and  train  it.  who  supply  the 
navy,  where  the  army  Is  to  be  stationed  and 
trained,  what  advantage  will  that  nation 
have  that  supplies  most  of  the  navy  if  not 
supplied  as  Russia  asks,  ship  for  ship. 

Will  a  heterogeneous  world  force  of  many 
ton.gues  and  little  spirit  actually  be  able  to 
enforce  any  world  laws  on  nations  with  a 
large  merchant  marine,  easily  convertible  to 
men  of  war,  or  enforce  world  law  on  na- 
tions v.-ith  numerous  civil  airplanes  easily 
convertible  to  war  planes,  or  on  a  nation 
that  has  a  large  population  convertible 
Into  an  army? 

I  believe  it  Is  fortunate  for  the  world  that 
the  United  Nations  ha;  not  been  able  to 
agree  en  the  formation  of  a  world  armv.  be- 
cause the  use  of  force  would  lead  to  the  end 
of  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  far  more  danger  cf  rebellion  and 
war  under  a  superstate  with  an  army  that 
enforces  a  vote  of  a  world  legislature  than 
there  Is  under  the  United  Nations,  where 
the  nations  work  together  voluntarily  In  co- 
operation. 

The  United  States,  although  founded  by 
pe-?ple  With  firm  Ideas  of  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual,  has  found  in  re- 
cent years  a  considerable  threat  to  our  free- 
dom by  the  acts  of  Communists.  The  propa- 
ganda to  change  our  Government  has  been 
Inspired  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners 
who  have  come  Into  the  country,  but  who 
have  not  understood  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  In  their  Ignorance  are  fran- 
tically at  work  to  set  up  a  go%-ernment  under 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Marx.  Lenin, 
and  Stalin.  Some  of  the  operatives  here  are 
actua-ly  under  the  direction  of  Russia.  Now 
If  these  foreigners  with  no  official  standing 
can  have  such  a  harmful  Influence  upon  our 
Institutions,  our  Government  officials,  and 
even  upon  our  legislation,  it  Is  readily  seen 
how  our  freedoms  and  type  of  government 
can  be  more  easily  altered  after  we  have  given 
up  our  sovereignty  to  obey  world  legislation 
pas.sed  chiefly  by  vote  of  foreigners.  Under 
world  government  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  communism  will  be  made  easier. 

The  general  trend.  exc?pt  by  Russia,  has 
been  away  from  outside  government  control 
as  exemplified  by  the  leading  liberty-seeking 
people  changing  from  a  British  Bmpire  to 
Indejjendent  commonwealths.  They  are  able 
to  cooperate  and  live  at  peace  without  setting 
up  a  supergovernment  to  enforce  Its  will 
upon  them. 

As  for  the  stand  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  movement  for  world  government  haa 
only  recently  been  given  serious  considera- 
tion. It  was  inconceivable  that  so  many 
persons  could  be  induced  to  surrender  their 
very  rights  and  present  condition  cf  life  on 
hearing  a  slogan  of  peace  by  a  method  that 


would  give  no  peace.    We  have  been  aroused 
to  the  dangers  only  recently. 

We  declare  our  confidence  In  and  support 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
work  with  and  through  the  United  Nations 
backed  by  regional  pacts  of  freedom-loving 
lndep>endent  nations,  not  by  unions  or  fed- 
erations to  whom  we  surrender  our  sover- 
eignty. 

This,  we  believe,  affords  the  t>est  way  of 
saving  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourges  of  war. 

The  following  Is  the  order's  resolution: 

"Whereas  a  number  of  organizations  are 
actively  promoting  the  adoption  of  a  world 
federation  or  world  government  and  have 
Induced  several  State  legislatures  to  adopt 
resolutions  In  favor  of  some  form  of  world 
government  with  legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive  powers  over  the  Individual  nations; 
and 

"Whereas  certain  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  Introduced  resolutions,  which  If  passed. 
would  formally  declare  that  world  govern- 
ment Is  a  fundamental  objective  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  consummation  would  Im- 
pair the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
enabling  remote  control  to  subject  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  servitudes  In  foreign  Interest; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposals  of  the  advocates  of 
world  federation  would  result  In  the  military 
Impotence  of  the  United  States  which  Is 
poltlcally,  economically,  and  militarily  the 
only  force  In  the  world  today  willing  and 
capable  of  maintaining  free  government  and 
the  freedoms  of  the  Individual;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  can  be  an  ex- 
ample to  less  favored  nations  and  can  wield 
Its  greatest  Influence  for  peace  by  remaining 
strong  and  Independent  and  advancing  In 
government  under  the  Ideals  of  Its  own  Con- 
stitution:   and 

"Whereas  world  government  fundamentally 
presupposes  that  It  will  be  founded  on  demo- 
cratic principles  under  a  representation  in 
the  legislative  body  and  that  members  could 
pass  legislation  detrimental  to  American  way 
of  life  and  could  enforce  its  laws  by  a  world 
army:  and 

"Whereas  the  present  voluntary  association 
of  governments  In  the  United  Nations  offers 
the  most  practical  means  for  resolving  world 
problems  In  a  manner  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  without  the  attempt  to  apply 
military  force  by  super  world  government: 
Therefore  be  It 

'■Resolved,  That  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  recognizes  the  United  Nations  as 
the  International  organization  under  which 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  develop  their 
future  courses  through  mutual  consent, 
compromise,  and  understanding;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  dees  oppose  and  with  all  Its 
power  will  resist  any  form  of  supergovern- 
ment. as  contrary  to  the  essentials  of  liberty 
and  national  Independence." 


Flag  Day  Address  of  Rear  Adm.  Frank  C. 
Dunham 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1950 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  the  Flag  Day  speech  delivered  in 
Kent.  Ohio,  on  June  11  by  Rear  Adm. 


Frank  C.  Dunham.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  Flay  Day  program  at  Kent. 
Ohio,  sponsored  by  Kent  Lodge,  No.  1377, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
At  1 :  30  p.  m.  a  most  impressive  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  Kent 
Elks'  Lodge  and  t  ^  this  time  a  history 
outlining  th^  origin  of  the  flag  was  given. 
Participating  in  the  flag  raising  and  fes- 
ti^ates  were  the  Veterans  of  Foregn  Wars 
drill  team;  Elks  ritualistic  service. 
Prank  C.  Hull,  E.  R.,  Kent  Lodge  1377; 
F.  Hazlett  Strahl.  leading  knight,  Raven- 
na Lodge  1076:  Ben  W.  Yoos.  loyal 
ktught,  Akron  Lodge  363:  A.  H.  Minter. 
lecturing  knight,  Massillon  Lodge  441; 
Anthony  Brelih,  esquire.  Salem  Lodge 
305:  G  O.  Wotring.  chaplain,  Kent  Lodge 
1377;  K.  G.  Siedschlag,  P.  E.  R..  historian. 
Kent  Lodge  1377;  and  J.  K.  Bransby. 
P.  E.  R.,  secretary.  Kent  Lodge  1377. 

Following  this  and  before  the  aimual 
parade  was  held,  as  chairman  of  the  day 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  presenting 
the  speaker.  Rear  Adm.  Prank  C.  Dun- 
ham. I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  his  remarks  most 
inspiring. 

Flag  Day  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  the  official  emblem  of 
the  newborn  United  States  of  America. 
From  that  time  on  this  flag  has  been  the 
emblem  of  our  country,  alternately  bathed 
in  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  besmirched 
with  the  blood  of  unwanted  war.  Adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  a  new  and  struggling  coun- 
try. It  floats  today  throughout  the  world  as 
the  symbol  of  a  great  world  power. 

I  am  not  one  who  likes  often  to  Indulge  In 
semantics  but,  in  considering  what  I  might 
have  to  say  this  afternoon,  I  consulted  our 
old  friend  Noah  Webster  and  fotmd  what  I 
thought  might  serve  as  a  proper  text  for  my 
remarks.  We  recognize  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  the  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Webster  says  that  an  emblem  Is  "a  visi- 
ble sign  of  an  Idea." 

The  Idea  behind  the  creation  of  this  coun- 
try of  ours  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  It 
was  born  of  religious  persecution  and  lack 
of  personal  liberty.  It  had  Its  early  growth 
in  the  rigors  and  adversities  of  colonial 
times  It  has  continued  to  grow  throughout 
the  years  by  reason  of  the  purpose  which 
was  and  is  Its  very  essence.  We  find  this 
purpose  stated  clearly  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution : 

"In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquU- 
Ity,  pro^ided  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

The  great  Lincoln  recalled  the  Idea,  the 
purpose,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  when  he 
exhorted  his  listeners  at  Gettysburg  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  task  remaining  to 
them  to  insure  that  "•  •  •  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

On  Flag  Day  In  1S17  President  Wilson  re- 
minded us,  "We  meet  to  celebrate  Flag  Day 
because  this  flag  which  we  honor  and  under 
which  we  serve  Is  the  emblem  of  otir  tinlty, 
our  power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a 
Nation."  Then  he  added.  "It  has  no  other 
character  than  that  which  we  give  It  from, 
generation  to  generation.  The  choice  is 
ours." 

When  we  ccmslder  the  ttirbulence  of  the 
Interuational  climate  In  which  we.  u  a 
Nation,  are  Uving  today,  we  can  see,  we 
must  see  the  grave  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  present  generation.  Tims 
was  when  we,  as  a  Nation,  could  Uve  antf 
ctevelop  pretty  much  within  aur  own  borders 
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or  at  Ifart  within  our  own  hemisphere.  It 
wu  r«l«tiveiy  e««y  then  to  let  our  cwu 
ttandards  and  ideaJs  and  to  loeter  them 
without  too  much  iriterference  from  outside 
aturcea.  But  time  and  progress  In  the  fields 
of  ccmmunlcatl<:n  and  trmwsportailon,  and 
perhaps  more  5UnlflcantlT.  derelopments  In 
the  art  of  warfare,  have  so  preatly  Increased 
the  abiUtv  or  the  m<  dern  state  to  project 
Its  milltarr  power  effectively,  as  to  change 
the  whoie  concept  of  our  Iniernational 
relation.^ 

Unfortunately,  the  danger  U  not  alone  a 
physical  one  It  U  an  even  more  Insldloua 
one.  Ii  la  an  Idea,  an  Ideology.  If  you  pre- 
fer, which  threatens  the  very  idea,  the  very 
purpose  which  has  made  ua  great.  MaXe 
no  mistake  about  It.  there  are  forces  abroad 
In  Um  world  today  which  would  compromise 
our  IdCAla:  forces  which  would  destroy  that 
which  has  made  us  great — our  national  char- 
acter which  Is  otir  moral  strength. 

What  Is  this  thing  which  has  made  us 
grejf  What  has  given  us  this  great 
strength?  Is  It  our  ability  to  convert  our 
abundant  natural  resources  Into  the  sinews 
of  modern  war?  Is  It  that  we  can  take  our 
young  men  from  the  streets  and  fpcionea 
of  our  great  cities  and  from  oiir  vast  farm- 
ing areas  and  maXe  efficient  soldiers  of 
thorn?  Hardly  that.  Germany,  through- 
out her  lona  history  as  an  imp<jrtant  Euro- 
pe.TH  power,  traditionally  had  the  bc^t 
arniiea  of  ihe  world.  We  all  know  that  she 
could  not  survive  as  a  great  nation.  At 
least  In  her  later  yei-.rs  there  was  something 
lacxinK.  What  wus  It  tha:  was  lost?  I  like 
to  think  of  It  as  honest  citizenship. 

Of  Just  what  does  honest  citizenship  con- 
sist? I  need  not  enumerate  the  qualities 
which  one  expects  to  find  In  a  good  clti^n. 
You  good  residents  of  Kent  can  name  any 
number  of  persons  whom  you  know  to  be 
good  citizens.  You  kr.ow  also  that  a  goi.d 
cltiBPn  of  the  community  Is  a  good  citizen 
of  the  State,  and  a  Rood  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  But  does  It  stop  there?  No.  It 
la  not  wholly  a  matter  of  individual  good 
citizenship.  The  real  good  comes  from  the 
assuclatlon  of  gcxxl  citizens.  How  often  have 
we  heard  the  remark,  "Thar,  is  a  fine  com- 
munity." or  "That  Is  a  nice  town." — If  you 
will  permit  me.  I  would  digress  to  say  that 
Ohio  IS  a  new  p'.ace  for  me  »  came  to  duty 
in  Cleveland  less  th  n  5  months  ago.  and 
when  I  wai.  a.sked  to  come  here  to  speak 
today,  quite  naturally  I  Inquired.  "What 
kind  of  a  place  Is  Kent?  '  I  am  h»ppy  to 
say  that  to  every  query  the  answer  came, 
"It  la  a  nice  city."  I  can  or.ly  conclude  that 
here  you  have  a  high  pen-entage  of  good 
cltizeii.s 

Well-administered  communities  inevitably 
mean  good  State  government,  and  so  on. 
Thus  la  the  influence?  of  indlvldr.al  citizen- 
ship felt  until  the  very  character  of  the  Na- 
tion la  determined. 

The  state  of  the  world  today  la  such  as 
to  demand  chat  we.  as  a  nation,  exercise  our 
leadership  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  good 
Citizenship  a  chance  to  develop  among  the 
peoples  of  the  war-torn  CLU.ntrles  and  of  the 
backward  areas  of  the  world  No  lon^-er  can 
we  place  the  major  emphasis  on  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  or  of  payments.  No  longer 
can  it  be  considered  enough  to  prosper  In  a 
material  way  alone.  Moral  and  spiritual 
values  hav  come  to  play  and  miut  continue 
to  play  an  Increaslnsly  Important  part  In 
the  course  of  cur  dealings  among  the  family 
of  nations.  The  several  forelgn-ald  pro- 
grams in  which  this  country  is  now  engaged 
are  ample  evidence  that  we  are  alive  to  the 
•ituaticn.  We.  as  a  natior.  must  practice 
good  citlaenahip  among  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  if  we  are  auccessfully  to 
combat  the  forces  whub  ai«  today  arrayed 
aciUnst  lu. 

This  flaf  Day  is  an  altogether  appropriate 
occaalon  upon  which  to  consider  these 
UUiics.    All   too  often.  I  frar,  we  think  of 


Flag  Day — and  other  patriotic  holidays 
d.ivs  on  which  to  celebrate  exclusively  the 
deeds  which  have  been  done.  Sometimes.  I 
am  convinced,  we  need  to  rededlcate  otir- 
selves  to  the  furtherance  of  our  national 
alms  and  Ideals.  I  am  equally  sure — and  I 
know  that  you  can  agree  with  me — that  there 
is  no  better  day  for  such  a  reconsecratlon 
thin  the  day  on  which  we  honor  that  em- 
blem of  our  American  Idea,  the  grand  old 
Stars  and  Stripes. 


Adequate  Confiraunication  Is  Vital  to 
American  Ecocomy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  adecjuate 
facilities  for  communication  and  trans- 
portation have  always  been  recognized 
as  very  necessary  in  our  growing  econ- 
omy. When  we  cause  'njury  to  either 
one  of  these  vehicles,  it  is  harmfully  re- 
flected in  business,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, and  more  so  in  this  modem 
atcmic  ase  of  speed. 

The  Postma'^ter  General  asked  for 
more  appropriations  to  extricate  the  De- 
partment from  ever-mounting  deficits 
which  have  been  yearly  inflicted  on  sa;d 
Department  by  charging  numerous  sub- 
sidies Lind  expenditure.s  at^ainst  it.  rather 
than  the  Conpress  making  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  defray  said  subsidies 
as  it  does  in  other  ascncies  of  Govern- 
ment, such  appropriation  has  been  Ratly 
denied  to  date. 

In  this  cut-back  in  postal  services  to 
check  the  growing  deficits  of  the  Depart- 
ment, many  postal  employees  have  betn, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  thrown  out  of 
work  unnecessarily  and  the  public  is  1)6- 
ing  greviously  inconvenienced.  Numer- 
ous fields  of  business  and  industry  of  my 
district  in  northern  Indiana,  have  al- 
ready brought  to  my  attention  the  harm- 
ful effect  of  such  an  unwarranted  pro- 
cedure that  now  prevails. 

Whenever  every  person,  firm,  indus- 
try, bu.siness  of  any  type,  publishers,  and 
so  forth,  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair 
share  cf  the  postal  service  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  necessary  money 
to  defray  the  cost  of  subsidies  and  even 
Federal  rent  charged  aeainst  the  Post 
OfSce  Department,  the  postal  deficit  will 
vanish  and  we  shall  be  privileged  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  efficient  and  well-ac- 
cepted postal  service  which  we  have  en- 
joyed over  these  many  years.  To  further 
cut  said  services.  10  percent  across  the 
board  is  a  most  dangerous  line  of  pro- 
cedure. It  does  not  make  sense,  rhyme, 
or  reason. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has.  by  a  vote  of  8  to  12. 
voted  out  Congressman  Morrisons  bill, 
one  of  35  similar  bills  to  rescind  the 
Postmaster's  edict  for  reduction  of  postal 
service.  This  action  was  taken  in  the 
Rl>sence  of  malice  toward  or  condem- 
nation of  any  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  Government.  Said  measure 
now  rests  in  the  lap  of  the  House  of  this 


Congress  and  I,  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
such  legislation.  Implore  this  Congress 
to  execute  remedial  action  In  this  grave 
matter  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  blocked  the  ave- 
nues of  the  growing  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion, mistreated  the  workingman  that 
has  always  given  us  such  marvelous  and 
efficient  service,  and  impaired  the  morale 
of  men  and  women  that  contracted  with 
their  Government  In  good  faith. 


Another  Black  Comr't+ee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JCNAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  r-»peak«er,  I  am  the 
recipient  of  numerous  letters  from  both 
industry  and  labor,  registering  protests 
against  what  they  call  the  high  handed 
and  unwarranted  action  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. 

Those  who  oppose  the  committee's 
conduc.  base  their  complaint  primarily 
on  the  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  In  this  respect  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  may 
shed  some  Ught  upon  the  right  to  com- 
plain about  the  attitude  and  tactics  of 
the  committee  and  its  chairman.  I  call 
specific  attention  to  the  editorial  entitled 
"Another  Black  Committee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the 
editorial  entitled  "Another  Black  Com- 
mittee." published  on  June  15,  1950,  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

Anothek    Black    Committee 

The  conduct  of  an  Investigation  in  lobby- 
ing by  a  committee  under  Representative 
Fr.\nk  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
drawn  deserved  condemnation  from  other 
Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
proceeded  with  little  respect  for  ncrraal  con- 
gressional procedures  of  subpena.r.g  wit- 
nesses and  examining  them  or  for  the  con- 
stitutional protection  of  free  speech  and  a 
free   press. 

If  anything  approaching  such  high-handed 
methocls  were  employed  by  a  congressional 
committee  dealing  with  suspected  Commu- 
nists or  other  subversives,  there  would  be  an 
Immediate  outcry  from  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  eaitern  press.  Representative  Buchan- 
an's activities,  however,  have  been  greeted 
with  dead  silence  by  these  professed  cham- 
pions of  due  process  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  Individual. 

It  has  been  established  l)y  the  officers  of 
certain  private  organlzaticns  dedicated  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  American  ccnstitu- 
tlcnal  system  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  had 
the  volunteer  assistance  In  tis  smearing  cam- 
paign of  a  poison  pen  outfit  misnamed 
Friends  of  Democracy.  This  Is  a  propaganda 
racket  conducted  by  Rex  Sti  ut,  a  goat  beard- 
ed mystery  writer,  once  on  t  le  editorial  board 
of  the  CommunLst  ma^azin ;.  New  Masses,  la 
association  with  Leon  B  rkhead,  an  ex- 
prcacher.  and  one  Avedls  rerounian.  a  Lev- 
antine of  many  aliases,  son  etlmes  known  as 
John  Roy  Carlson. 

The  principal  Interest  of  this  crowd  seema 
to  be  to  advance  the  creeping  New  Deal  rev- 
olution by  assassinating  .he  character  of 
anyone  manful  enough  to  » ithstand  its  mud 
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guns  and  to  defend  a  constitutional  Repub- 
lic. The  New  Deal  recognizes  that  It  has  val- 
uable auxiliaries  in  Stout,  Birkhead.  and 
Derounlan,  and  has  conferred  upon  them  tax 
exemption  for  what  contributions  they  can 
get  by  shaking  the  biishes.  Justifying  this 
extraordinary  boon  on  the  ground  that  the 
outfit  is  engaging  in  an  '•educational"  work. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  Mr.  Bctcban- 
AN'3  Interest  in  lobbying  Is  confined  to  the 
activities  of  organizations  which  openly  op- 
pose the  New  Deal  and  caU  for  a  return  to 
constitutionalism.  One  such  group,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  goal  of  acquainting  the  peo- 
ple with  the  New  Deals  progress  into  social- 
ism, appear-  to  have  published  some  books 
and  to  have  assisted  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  at  least  one  other — John  T. 
Plynn's  the  Road  Ahead. 

Representative  Buchanan  has  endeavored 
to  represent  these  activities,  which  certainly 
are  valid,  as  seme  sort  of  nefarious  plot,  and 
has  levied  upon  the  publishing  agency  a  de- 
mand that  it  spread  before  him  the  names 
of  those  contributing  to  publication  and 
those  who  purchased  the  books.  This  ap- 
proach Is  in  open  contravention  of  the  first 
amendment  guaranteeing  that  the  state  may 
not  abridge  the  right  to  a  free  press,  and  It 
would  also  appear  to  violate  the  fourth 
amendment  governing  security  of  person  and 
property  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

The  further  Buchanan  proceeds  the  more 
it  Is  apparent  that  he  has  patterned  his  star 
chamber  proceedings  upon  the  model  of  the 
infamotis  inquisition  into  lobbying  conduct- 
ed by  Senator  Hugo  Black  in  the  early  period 
of  the  New  Deal.  In  that  fishing  expedition 
Black  subpenaed  the  complete  telegraphic 
correspondence  of  more  than  1,000  specified 
persons  and  groups,  pUing  up  more  than 
5.0C0.OOO  copies  of  messages,  which  were  then 
used  to  smear  the  opponents  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration. 

For  this  contemptible  service  Black  was 
elevated  by  Roosevelt  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
despite  his  acknowledged  former  membership 
In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  an  organization  whose 
terroristic  methods  conformed  to  his  own. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  preserve  respect  for 
Its  integrity  It  will  lay  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his 
committee  away  in  the  freezing  compartment 
before  they  proceed  to  still  greater  outrages. 
Black  finally  came  a  cropper  when,  having 
been  accused  of  violating  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, he  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  If 
the  Hou5e  wants  to  spare  itself  similar  dis- 
grace, it  will  rebuke  BrcHANAN  for  his  illegal 
methods  and  strip  his  ccmmittee  of  all  au- 
thority. 


Loss  of  Tobacco  kcnaigt  b  West  Virjiiaa 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF  WEsrr  VTHCINIA 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  CF  RZPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  table  show- 
ing changes  in  tobacco  production  m 
nine  producing  States  during  the  last 
30  years. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  figrures.  West 
Virginia  lost  an  enormous  amount  of 
acreage  in  that  period.  At  the  usxial 
valuation  of  S5C0  per  acre  for  tobacco 
land,  the  financial  loss  amounts  to 
$3  :30  000  in  land  values.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money. 


A  large  part  of  this  acreage  was  lost 
because  patriotic  West  Virginians  went 
to  work  in  war  plants  during  the  war 
and  were  unable  to  recover  their  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  when  they  returned. 

A  vast  majority  of  allotments  in  West 
Virginia  are  already  dow^n  to  nine-tenths 


of  an  acre  or  less.  Now  a  move  Is  afoot 
to  cut  even  this  pitifully  small  allot- 
ment I  do  not  Intend  to  allow  that 
move  to  succeed.  If  ansrthlng,  the  allot- 
ments should  be  increased  to  allow  our 
West  Virginia  fanners  to  regain  some 
of  their  losses. 
The  table  follows: 


Acres  harvested  and  pounds  prottuced  of  hurley  tobacco,  &y  States,  for  191$  and  194$ 
and  increase*  or  decreases  calculated  in  percent 

trXITKO    STATTS 


f  tats 

1919  > 

n 

M* 

Incren?*'  or  deerea*!  «1n  1M9 
compHred    »1th    1919    in 
percent 

AcT^<  har- 
vested 

PTo<inction 

in  itousands 

of  pounds 

Acre?  Lor- 
vested 

Prtvluction 
1  in  thousands 
I    of  pounds 

Acres 

Prod  union 

Ohio 

Indiana . . „ 

MiaF<juri 

Kansas „„ .„ 

2.\  COC 

U,  TOO 

1600 

ai.  •■"6 

10,9+4 
4,1- 

13.«¥) 

10.  4tX) 

fi,200 

200 

12.  N» 

3.ax) 

10,800 
315.  OOO 

82,neo 

17,640 

u.a« 

5.9S0 

2(l5 

JO,  leo 

4..-»4 
KV  552 

SM.Sf'O 
1^.400 

-44.8 

-24.0 

1X0 

-IS.  5 
21.1 
4Z8 

Ninfinia ...„. .... 

West  Vireinist. ...„....._. 
.N'^rth  Taroliaa 

1,800 
1L*)0 

2.500 

2s:.  ,»o 

15.  50«- 

1,499 

1.412 

341,  rixi 
12,M%5 

611.1 
-71.9 

aszo 

a.7 

429.0 

1,24«.« 

-42.8 

1014.3 

SO.  4 

062.8 

Ker.turlty 

Tecnes"'** .  ..„ 

Total 

Sfl.  »,« 

300,348 

fiO3,4O0 

6m,i2» 

«».2 

♦8«.5 

»  Fron  T'  biiccos  of  tlie  Uniietl  Slates,  Burcr.u  of  .Ver-.cii)tural  Ef^nowir*.  r.  S.  l>r«rtir«Tit  ol  Agricnltnre. 
»  N'ay  i.^ri'  ('rop  heport,  Burtau  of  AJpricuitu-iii  EcKnoraics,  L'.  S.  Department  of  AgriaiJiure. 

'  Avenige. 


ToDth  Molds  Its  Fotiire  as  It  Saves  the 
SoU 


/  EIvTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

o7  vnciMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendLx,  I  include  the  following  prize- 
winning  essay  en  soil  conservation,  writ- 
ten by  James  McDonald,  a  student  of 
Warren  County  High  School,  Pront 
Royal,  Va.,  in  the  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Frederick,  Clarke,  Warren,  and  Shenan- 
doah: 

Son,  CONSEKVATIOH 

The  felling  of  the  first  tree  by  colonists 
in  the  New  World  was  an  act  of  great  sig- 
nificance. It  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  the  racst  rapid  rat«  of  wasteful  land 
use  in  the  hlatory  of  the  world.  Little  lend 
was  plowed;  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
Increased  and  farms  grew  larger.  More  and 
more  groimd  was  plowed.  The  range  coun- 
try was  overgrazed  and  our  pastures  were  not 
receiving  lime  and  fertUizer.  Grasslands,  as 
weU  as  croplands,  were  gradually  being  de- 
pleted. More  and  more  the  forests  and 
streams  were  polluted. 

When  the  rains  came  the  loose  soil  mixed 
wiLh  the  water.  The  water  carried  away  the 
rich  organic  matter  and  topsoil.  leaving  the 
less  productive  subsoU.  All  this  happened 
t)ecause  tlie  early  farmers  did  not  recognize 
soil  -rosion.  It  did  not  have  to  happen  then 
and  certainly  not  today. 

The  settlers  worked  as  If  vegetation  were 
an  enemy  of  man,  soil,  and  life  and  removed 
It  ruthlessly  with  fire  and  ax.  What  did  it 
matter  to  them  If  a  field  von  out  In  a  few 
years?  No  matter  how  mnch  land  was  spoiled 
most  everyone  thought  th«re  would  always 


be  an  abundance  of  good  soil.  At  first.  It  had 
been  almost  black  but  now  It  was  a  light 
brown,  due  largely  to  soil  erosion.  This 
change  meant  the  deterioration  of  the  soil — 
our  basic  resource.  It  was  a  symptom  of  a 
slow  Sickness  that  would  forever  affilct  our 
land  and  cur  way  of  life.  If  It  were  not  coi- 
rected.  It  meant  that  much  of  the  organic 
matter  and  fertility  was  gone  and  Is  stUl 
going.  Thus,  the  land  was  attacked  first  by 
fire  and  pluw  and  a  lack  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures.  This  started  us  on 
the  road  to  soil  conservation  and  away  from 
devastation  of  soil  and  natural  reaoxirces. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  called  attention 
to  this  in  their  day.  Teddy  Booeeveit  called 
the  first  national  conservation  conference  In 
19C9.  He  said,  "When  the  soU  Is  gone  man. 
too.  must  go  and  It  does  not  take  long." 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  1935  as  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  Dr. 
H.  H.  Bennett  as  Its  first  and  only  chief. 
Dr.  Bennett  has  been  doing  all  possible  to 
save  the  Nation's  soil  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  has  been  invited  to  many  for- 
eign countries  to  show  them  how  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  functions.  Many  put 
all  the  blame  on  the  farmer  for  this  destruc- 
tion of  soil.  Many  say  the  Oovemment  Is 
fully  as  much  at  fault  as  the  farmer.  Had 
It  awakened  sooner  our  erosion  loss  wouldn  t 
be  three  and  one-half  billions  each  and 
erery  year.  Truly,  today  soil  conservation 
Is  everybody's  problem — It  touches  the  Uvea 
of  everyone.  I  am  g'.ad  to  be  one  of  the 
several  thousand  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict who  are  trying  to  carry  the,  gospel  of 
soil  conservation  cut  Into  our  fields  and 
woodlands  for  greener  fields,  clearer  streams, 
and  lasting  security. 

What  is  the  great  need  for  soil  conserva- 
tion? There  are  some  480.000.000  acres  of 
cropland  and  over  l!iO,000,000  ptople — about 
8  acres  of  cropland  per  person.  The  popula- 
tion lncrea.«es  and  the  rcicrvolr  of  good  soU 
decreases  throughout  the  world.  Tea.  youth 
molds  Its  future  es  It  saves  the  soU.  The 
answer  is  soU  conservation. 

Wo  people  In  all  history  hare  ruch  a  wealth 
Of  climate,  soli,  timber,  and  w-ter  resource* 
and  of  plant  and  animal  Hie  as  we  have,  or  X 
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should  haT»  Mkl  had  An  mvnugt  of  9  tnches 
of  t<-p»oU  covered  what  U  now  the  United 
States  We  now  have  only  6  Inches.  No 
nation  haa  erer  dissipated  these  resource*  as 
we  bare  and  stirvived  as  a  nation.  Miy  we 
not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Uaglc  pages  of 
btstory' 

Just  what  Is  soil  conservation?  It's  the 
Wing  and  conserving  of  the  soli  for  the 
downright  good  of  mankind.  Why  do  we 
B««d  to  conserve  the  soil?  Look  at  the  tragic 
fat*  of  anclv-nt  clvliutatlons. 

Wbat  U  happening  to  the  soil  that  we  need 
•oU  cooiTTatlon?  Eroeion.  Wind  and 
water  are  the  chief  tools  of  erosion.  These 
two  take  about  3.000.000.000  toris  annually. 
OT«r  t3. 500.000.000  annually— enough  for 
a.000  tLCOO-OOO  schools  that  are  so  badly 
reedffd  That's  a  lot  of  dough  and  soU. 
VirglxUA  has  lost  25  percent  of  lU  topsoU  and 
we  are  a  people  of  thrift  and  honest  toll.  A 
new  attitude  U  Imperative  all  along  the  line. 
Our  public  scho'.'^ls.  too.  must  do  their  part. 
We  have  been  slow  in  starting  but  we  can 
put  en  a  lot  of  speed  If  our  education  is 
corre-rt 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  this  terrible 
disease  of  the  sell.  Here  are  some  simple  and 
effective  measures  that  are  being  applied  In 
correct  land-use  patterns  by  tliose  farming 
the  conser-atlon  way  here  in  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax st-/:l-conservatlon  district.  And  why  not 
be  smart  and  turn  losses  into  guins  and  pro- 
tect our  future  with  these  sensible  and 
tested  practices — Just  good  common  sense 
plus  some  technical  skill  which  Is  available 
In  soil -conservation  districts  fcr  the  asking. 

1  Good  crop  rotations.  Built  around  good 
tods  of  graases  and  legumes 

2  Crop  rotations  In  alternate  contour 
strips  en  sloping  cropland. 

3  Contour  tillage.  All  farming  operations 
on  the  level — on  the  contour. 

4.  Productive  meadows  and  pasture  of 
passes  and  legumes. 

5  Correct  use  of  lime,  fertilizer,  manure, 
and  crop  residues 

6  Cover  crops.  Soil  protection  and  enrich- 
ment 

7  Grassed  waterways,  drainage,  diversions. 
Cau-rytng  surp.'us  rainfall  safely. 

8  Farm  ponds.  Storage  of  rainfall  on  the 
firm,  water  for  livestock  and  wildlife,  fire 
protection,  spraying,  irrigation,  fish,  and 
recreation. 

0.  Woodland  conservation  and  management 
for  sustained  yields  of  woodland  products- 
protect  from  fire  and  grazing. 

10  Vegetate  galls  and  gullies,  cuts  and  Alls. 

11  Wildlife  protection  and  conservation. 
Vegetate  borders  for  erosion  control  and  wild- 
life food  and  cover— blcolur  and  sericca,  also 
multlfljra  rose. 

H'jw  do  you  go  about  your  conservation 
farm  plan?  Talk  It  over  with  your  county 
agert  and  your  soil  conservatlculst.  Your 
%cya  conservationist  will  have  a  conser\a- 
tlon  survey  map  made  of  your  farm.  Study 
the  map  to  determine  the  chiu-acterlstics  of 
your  land  and  soil.  Develop  a  land-use  map. 
Your  county  agent  and  your  soil  conserva- 
tionist wUl  cooperate  with  you  to  devise  the 
best  coaservation-farm  plan  for  your  own 
particular  farm  and  circumstances  and  will 
help  you  to  establish  conservation  measures 
that  fit  yuixr  farm.  Inspire  your  neighbors 
to  Join  In  the  ftght  on  soil  erosion.  You 
wouldn't  go  up  a  hlU  If  you  could  go  around 
It.  would  you?  The  same  with  plowing  and 
cultivating  the  land,  don't  plow  up  and  down 
for  that  only  enables  the  rain  to  wash  the 
ao'.l  away.  Sla*  on  the  contour — rows  up 
and  down  do  not  fit  a  field  that's  round. 
Tbomaa  JefTeison  taught  and  practiced  the 
art  of  contour  farming  for  larger  yields  of 
better  crop*  for  better  living. 

Do  you  knew  how  the  Grand  Canyon  got 
the  way  It  is  now?  At  first  it  was  only  a 
amall  wash,  aoon  It  became  a  gully,  and  theu 
to  lu  llr.al  stage  like  it  U  today. 


Virginia  now  plants  900.000  acres  to  row 
crops  "which  te  not  suited  for  row  crops  and 
should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Conser- 
vation farming  Is  gradually  correcting  this. 
Nearly  15.OCO.000  acres  are  affected  by  erosion 
and  more  than  479.0C0  of  these  are  severely 
gv  :led.  Think  what  It  wUl  cost  to  repair 
thl.s  damage.  We  do  not  have  even  1  acre 
to  lose.  Virginia  needs  more  conservation 
badly — a  good  beginning  has  t>een  made.  It 
has  l>een  said.  "Heaven  couldn't  have  created 
a  more  beautiful  land  than  Virginia." 

All  through  the  ages  p.Tor  land  has  made 
di.scomented  people  and  leads  to  poor  gov- 
ernment. So  for  goodness  sakes.  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  the  States,  wake  up  and  stop 
the  annual  loss  of  over  500.000  acres  of  pro- 
ductive soil  before  It  stops  all  of  us. 

"THE    SHAPE    or    DRE.WS 

"This  man  has  seen  his  acres  stretching  bare 
And  scarred  ben?ath  the  wind  and  driving 

rain 
And  he  has  wondered  with  sick  de^^palr. 
New  he  has  learned  to  cherish  and  to  build 
Restore  the  vigor  that  had  drained  away 
And  marveled  as  he  saw  the  miracle 
Of  strong  green  sod  replace  barren  clay — 
.\nd  thought:   If  these  poor  fields  can  turn 

to  green. 
Love  may  yet  flower  In  the  hearts  of  men." 
— Mary  s.  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Va. 


Tari5  on  Textile  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF   NtW  JEH5ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
and  newspaper  article: 

CiTT  OF  Clifton.  N.  J  . 

June  14.  1950. 

Hon      GORPON     CANFIELD, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.is  S:a  Enclosed  herewith  please  find 
certified  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Clifton  on  June 
13,  1950.  opposing  further  tariff  reduction  on 
textile  products. 

Very  truly  yours. 

William  A   Millex, 

Crty  Manager. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Ctty  Council  of  the 
City  of  Clifton.  That  this  governing  body  go 
on  record  opposing  further  tariff  reduction 
on  textile  products.  Inasmuch  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  Is  high  unemployment  In  the 
textile  Industries  of  our  community  and 
area,  and  further  tariff  reductions  will  def- 
initely affect  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Truman.  Senators  Hen- 
miCKSoN  and  Smith,  and  Congressman  Can- 
FIELD,  and  the  committee  lor  reciprocity 
information;   be  It  further 

Resell ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Industries  of  our  are*  af- 
fected by  the  tariff  reduction. 

RiEvE  Files  B«ixf  Opposing  Ta«ot  Ctrr  ok 

T».XTILES 

New  YoaK.  June  6  —In  a  brief  filed  today 

with  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation. Einil  Rieve.  who  Is  general  president 
uX   the  Texule   Workers  Union  of  America. 


CiO,  has  vigorously  opposed  urther  reduc- 
tion In  tariff  rates  on  textile  products. 

In  his  brief  Rleve  declares  that  'an  ex- 
pansion of  textile  Imports  wou  d  have  a  high- 
ly unfortunate  effect  upon  the  workers  In  ths 
Industry."  who.  he  points  <iut,  are  "now 
suCerlng  under  the  double  Impact  cf  a  high 
rate  of  technological  change  and  Intense 
competition  among  different  fibers,  processes, 
and  products." 

Citing  the  high  unemployment  in  textiles 
during  a  period  of  general  prosperity.  Rleve 
argued  that  lower  tar'.ffs  would  cause  further 
distress  "without  providing  a  substantial  per- 
manent market  for  foreign  textiles  In  this 
country." 

ELEVEN-POINT  CCNTEJ-TICM 

The  union  leader,  whose  organization  rep- 
resents more  than  400,000  workers — about  a 
third  of  the  Industry— bases  his  argument 
c  11  points: 

1.  Unemployment  is  high  in  many  textile 
divisions;  alternative  employment  Is  limited 
In  many  textile  areas. 

2.  Current  technological  anc  other  changes 
are  threatening  additional  Jolis. 

3.  3ome  of  the  products  on  v  hlch  the  State 
Departm.ent  has  proposed  tarlf  cuts  are  those 
which  act  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the 
industry  If  they  are  not  sub.ected  to  more 
foreign  competition. 

4.  Textiles  are  by  nature  rot  sultab'.e  as 
a  primary  source  of  Internal  onal  trade. 

5.  Maintaining  an  adequate  American  tex- 
tile industry  Is  essential  to  the  national 
standard  of  living  and  to  national  defense. 

6.  The  American  textile  'ndustry  Is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  world's  te-:tlle  industries 
and  should  retain  this  position. 

7.  American  textile  tariffs  have  had  few 
unfavorable  effects  at  home  or  abroad. 

8.  The  world  textile  picture  Is  complicated 
by  subsidies  to  Industry  In  many  foreign 
countries  and  to  the  producers  of  raw  mate- 
rials at  home.  A  tariff  reduction  would  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  American  cotton  and 
wool  growers. 

IMPORTS    CAN    HARM    UNITED    STATES 

9.  Tariff  concessions  should  not  be  nego- 
tiated for  products  which  ar»-  primarily  sup- 
plied by  nations  not  Involved  In  the  nego- 
tiations. 

10.  While  a  limited  quantity  of  Imports 
can  contribute  new  Ideas,  fabrics,  and  de- 
signs, the  volume  should  not  be  great  enough 
to  destroy  segments  of  the  American  Industry. 

11.  There  Is  still  no  Inter i.ational  code  of 
fair  labor  standards  In  the  textile  Industry 
to  avoid  competition  on  the  t  asis  of  exploited 
labor. 

Rleve's  brief  discussed  eacl.  of  these  points 
In  detail.  Among  the  figure:,  he  cited  is  the 
fact  that  In  the  last  2  yerrs  turn-over  of 
workers  In  the  textile  Industry  equaled  the 
total  annual  employment.  "TTiat  Is.  1.278.000 
separations  (layoffs,  dismissals,  and  quits) 
were  recorded  In  2  years;  t(  tal  employment 
In  the  Industry  Is  1.274.000. 

This,  he  said,  Is  evidence  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  dislocation  taking  :)lace  In  the  In- 
dustry under  present  condlt.ons — which  tar- 
iff cuts  would  intensify. 


Comraanism  Versns  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  .lACOBS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  IHZ  HOUSE  OF  REPF  ESEN TATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  .'5,  1950 

Iflx.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  think  ng  among  our 
young  people  on  the  dingers  of  com- 


munism and  the  advantages  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  I  spon- 
sored a  contest  among  the  high  schools 
of  my  congressional  district  and  offered 
as  a  prize  a  weeks  trip  to  Washington 
to  the  person  who  wrote  the  winning 
essay  on  the  subject.  The  decision  as  to 
the  winner  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test rested  with  a  committee  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Bar  Association.  That  com- 
mittee conferred  the  honor  on  Miss  Pa- 
tricia Anne  Feltz  of  1214  South  Talbot 
Street,  Indianapolis,  a  student  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Central  High  School,  in 
Indianapolis. 

In  announcing  their  decision  the 
judges  .said :  "All  of  the  contestants  sub- 
mitted very  worth-while  papers  reflect- 
ing extensive  research  and  surprisingly 
mature  consideration."  The  other  young 
people — each  of  whom  won  in  his  or  her 
own  school — were:  Gene  R.  Simpson, 
Manual  Training  High  School;  MLss 
Allegra  Henry.  Southport  High  School; 
George  Saar,  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  and  Miss  Jane  Brady,  St.  Agnes 
Academy. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  make  public 
the  text  of  each  of  the  five  winning 
e.-says,  as  I  believe  a  real  purpose  would 
be  served  thereby,  but  as  space  would 
not  permit.  I  offer  for  printing  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Miss  Feltz'  paper 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Let  the  people  know  the  facta  and  the 
country  will  be  saved." — Abe  Lincoln. 

The  above  quotation  is  the  dedication  of 
my  theme.  In  It  Is  a  ray  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement, greatly  needed  by  teachers, 
■peakers.  authors,  editors,  and  newspaper- 
men throughout  the  country,  who  valiantly 
fight  the  overwhelming  flood  of  treacherous 
communistic  propaganda  Invading  our  lives 
and  seeking  to  choke  cur  last  foothold  of 
freedom.  It's  up  to  you.  the  people  of 
America,  the  leaders  of  the  world,  to  decide 
which  It  will  t>e.  communism  or  democracy. 
We  must  resolve  that  godless  communism 
Is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
us.  and  that  democracy,  with  all  Its  Imper- 
fections, must  be  safeguarded  at  any  cost. 

"A  spectre  is  liauntlng  Europe — and 
America — the  spectre  of  communism."  ' 

Today  communism  is  a  dynamic  political 
force.  rec(.>en!zed  as  such,  and  because  of 
Its  terrlfylngly  real  power,  and  thj-eatening 
subversive  secretiveness.  It  Is  sickenly  feared 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  except  for  many 
cocky  Americans.  Well  org.anized  and  capa- 
ble, its  leaders  are  veterans  in  their  business. 
They  are  Intelligent  and  experienced  leaders. 
In  the  fields  of  education,  writing,  and  social 
service,  -£  well  as  government  and  laljor 
management.  Fired  with  burning  zeal  and 
tireless  energy,  they  are  out  to  conquer  the 
world  for  communism.  "They  have  a  world 
to  win." » 

World  domination  through  a  global  revo- 
lution is  the  Communists'  aim.  According 
to  William  Z  Foster,  the  national  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Conununist  Party,  the 
Communists'  t.arget  for  tomorrow  Is  Amer- 
ica. In  his  book.  Toward  a  Soviet  Amer- 
ica, he  states  his  plan  for  an  American  So- 
viet Government.  It  will  be  organized  along 
the  hnes  of  the  Russian  Soviets.  We  will 
Join  in  a  world  Soviet  union — a  dictatorship 


of  the  proletariat.*  Workers  wUl  organize 
Red  guarda.  All  parties  ( Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, etc..)  win  be  abolished.  Mr.  Foster 
says  that  tlie  Oommimlst  Party  wlU  be  rep- 
resented as  the  party  of  the  tolling  masses, 
and  that  its  "establishment  will  mark  birth 
of  real  democracy  In  the  United  States." 
The  first  rumblings  cf  this  master  plan  are 
now  being  beard.    We  cannot  Ignore  them. 

Commtinism  is  not,  however,  a  compara- 
tively new  threat  to  our  liberty.  Karl  Marx 
established  the  basis  of  the  Communist 
Party  over  a  century  ago  wlien  he  wrote  hla 
famous  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party. 
In  1847  the  International  Communist  League 
drafted  Karl  Marx  and  Priedrlch  Engels  to 
write  a  platform  In  two  short  months  the 
first  copy  was  published.  At  first  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  propaganda  pamphlet 
for  a  political  party,  but.  what  was  first 
the  passing  thoughts  of  "another  faiiatlc." 
now  has  become  the  keystc  ne  of  a  revolu- 
tionary blockade.  It  tias  ber-ome.  along  with 
the  Interpretations  by  Lenin  and  Stalin,  a 
practical  bible  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  opening  paragraplia  of  the  Com- 
munist manifesto,  the  author-s  maintain  that 
the  history  of  all  past  society  is  "a  history  of 
class  struggles."  ♦  Throughout  the  ages, 
whether  it  has  been  freemaii  and  slave,  pa- 
trician and  pleblan,  or  lord  and  serf,  there 
has  always  been  bitterness  and  fighting  be- 
tween two  classes  of  people,  ".he  wealthy  who 
employ  labor,  and  the  common  man  who 
must  sell  his  labor.  Today  these  two  classes 
are  called  capitalists  and  w:ige  earners,  but 
the  manifesto  gives  them  tlie  names,  bour- 
geoisie >  and  proletariat.  F  *ellng  that  this 
constant  struggle  of  the  cl&ises  is  the  "root 
of  all  evil,"  tbe  Communist*  desire  to  abol- 
ish, by  force  If  necessary,  tne  power  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  set  up  the  proletariat  as  the 
ruling  class.  They  plan  to  do  this  by  chang- 
ing all  existing  conditions  of  society,  which 
they  claim  are  merely  vehicles  to  advance  the 
bctirgeois  power.  Some  of  these  revolution- 
ary changes  are  discussed  m  the  foUowlng 
paragraphs. 

"The  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be 
stimmed  up  in  the  single  sentence:  Abolition 
of  private  property.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  communism  is  not  the  abolition 
of  property  generally,  but  :he  abolition  of 
bourgeois  property."  •  The  aianifesto  main- 
tains that  the  average  wage -laborer  receives 
only  the  minimum  wages  that  is  necessary 
for  him  to  eke  out  an  existence  and  keep  him 
working  for  his  capitalist  employer,  so  any 
personal  appropriation  he  can  obtain  for 
his  earnings  is  so  small  that  he  cannot  com- 
mand the  labor  of  others.  "Communism  de- 
prives no  man  of  the  power  to  appropriate 
the  products  of  society;  all  that  it  does  Is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  to  subjugate  the 
labor  of  others  by  means  oi  such  appropri- 
ation." ' 

Abolition  of  the  famUyl  This  Is  another 
proposal  of  the  Communists,  because  they  be- 
lieve that  bourgeois  marriage  Is  in  reality  a 
system  of  wives  In  commoi,  and  what  we 
do  hypocritically  concealec.  they  wish  to 
bring  out  in  the  open,  nainely  a  legalized 
community  of  women.* 

The  Communists  wish  also  to  abolish  coun- 
tries and  nationalities,  because  as  the  mani- 
festo continues,  the  worldtigmen  have  no 
country. 


'  Marx,  Karl,  and  Engels.  Frederick.  Mani- 
festo of  the  Communist  Party.  Charles  Kerr 
&  Co  .  1945 

'  Marx.  op.  dt..  p.  60. 


*By  proletariat  Is  mean"  that  group  of 
wage  earners  who,  having  ro  means  of  pro- 
duction of  their  own,  sell  their  labor  power 
In  order  to  Uve. 

«  Marx.  op.  clt.,  p.  12. 

•  By  bourgeoisie  is  meant  ~Jie  class  of  mod- 
tm  capitalists,  employers  o.  wage  labor. 

*Marx,  op.  dt..  p.  32. 
♦Marx.  op.  cit..  pp.  33.  34,  33. 

*  Marx,  op.  clt.,  p.  39. 


As  a  final  step  la  acting  tn  contradiction 
to  all  past  historical  experience,  the  Com- 
munists desire  to  abolish  all  religion  and 
morality.  Instead  of  constituting  them  on  a 
new  basis.*  Martin  Dies,  in  bis  book.  The 
Trojan  Horse  in  America,  states  that  tber* 
are  fofir  propositions  whldi  are  essential  to 
the  highest  order  of  Uvlng.i*  These  i»x>po- 
aitlons  are: 

(1)  Faith  in  Almighty  God  as  our  Father 
from  whom  we  obtain  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom .aid  life; 

(2)  Respect  for  IndlTldual  man  as  a  living 
soul  created  to  the  Image  a'  God; 

(3)  Love  of  God  and  man  as  the  only  basis 
of  a  brotherly  society. 

(4)  Confidence  that  spiritual  forces,  not 
material,  must  rule  supreme  In  the  affairs  at 
man. 

On  each  of  these  four  propositions,  com- 
munism takes  an  antlreliglcus  stand,  Mr. 
Dies  asserts.  Communism  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  divine  creation  of  man. 
They  bold  man  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
cog  in  a  government  machine.  Communism 
preaches  hate  and  strives  for  Its  ends  through 
hate.  Communism  Is  based  on  materialism, 
holding  that  spiritual  forces  are  a  delusion.'^ 
Therefore,  In  keeping  with  these  theories,  and 
to  further  their  aim  for  abolishing  aU  pres- 
ent conditions  of  society,  communl.'^m  chokes 
every  splinter  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
living. 

In  the  final  paragraphs  of  Communist 
Manifesto,  Marx  states  the  Conununlsts* 
lO-polnt  program  of  meastires  to  be  takea 
In  the  different  countries.  This  Includes 
the  centralization  of  money,  communica- 
tion, industry,  and  so  forth,  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  abolition  of  private  property,  m 
heavy  graduated  Income  tax.  and  establish- 
ment of  Industrial  armies.  As  a  conclusion 
Marx  summarizes  the  Communists'  position 
In  relation  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs 
and  finishes  with  attractive,  rousing  slogans: 
"Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a  Com- 
munist revolution.  The  proletarians  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They  have 
a  world  to  win.  Working  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, unite !"  '•* 

"A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles  (is)  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  to  keep 
a  government  free  " — Pennsylvania  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  1T76. 

We  cannot  successfully  combat  commu- 
nism or  any  form  of  totalitarianism,  unless 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  democracy. 
To  understand  clearly  what  democracy  la, 
we  must  know  the  source  cf  our  rights  and 
the  duties  that  these  rights  entail.  Let 
us  now  review  our  Icnowledge  of  democracy 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Democracy,  too.  can  tell  a  tale  of  years  of 
struggle  for  its  form  of  government.  As 
early  as  1215,  charters  of  freedom  have  been 
fought  for.  and  wrested  from  kings  and  gov- 
ernments. In  that  year  the  Magna  Charta— 
the  Great  Charter — was  written.  Upon  this 
foundation  stone  rests  the  liljertles  of  both 
Englishmen  and  Americans.  "A  long  line 
of  great  documents  connects  the  root  prin- 
ciples of  Magna  Charta  with  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  Our  present  liberties  are  the 
result  of  over  730  years  cf  struggle  for  free- 
dom, developed  and  broadened  by  reason  and 
the  experience  of  people  In  governing."  '» 

One  of  these  documents  that  is  probably 
the  most  familiar  to  tis  is  the  Declaration  of 


'Marx,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

"  Dies.  Martin,  The  Trojan  Horse  In  Amer- 
ica. Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  1940,  p.  238. 

"  Dies,  op.  dt..  p.  238. 

«  Marx.  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

"  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States, 
National  Foundation  for  Education  in  Amer- 
ican Citizenship.  1945.  pp.  4,  5. 
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Inclep«n(l*nr«.  In  tt  w»  arr  told  of  th«  nat- 
ural and  inalienable  n^hta  of  men  as  equal 
creatures  of  Ood.  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-ertdent.  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rUhts.  that  amond( 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  ruht«.  gov- 
ernment^ are  Instituted  amon;;  men.  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  stated  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  cf   this   famous   paper 

Bven     before     the     Declaration     of     Inde- 

ice.   other   states   had   drawn   uo   dec- 

iMons  cf  rights,  for  men  were  determined 
that  the  freedoms  that  they  hAd  fought  for 
should  not  be  lost,  but  be  written  down  for 
all  to  witness.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can BUI  ot  Blgbta  was  not  a  new  idea,  struck 
up  ovwnl^t  by  a  single  mind  or  group  of 
minds.  The  ground  had  t>een  prepjared  for  It 
a  long  f.me  and  many  steps  were  to  come 
before  the  Bill  of  Rishu  was  accepted  by  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Truly  It  was  the  product 
of  the  stream  of  American  history  >* 

At  first,  however,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
we  now  know  it.  was  not  Included  In  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
unnecessary  because  the  new  Ccv- 
•nxixken:  was  to  have  only  those  powers 
granted  It  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  Con- 
•titution  did  not  give  the  Government  pow- 
ers which  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  forbid. 
As  Hamilton  said.  "Why  declare  that  things 
sbAlI  not  be  done,  which  there  Is  no  power 
to  do?"  This  Is  not  correct  reasoning,  how- 
ever, beca-jse  the  Government  does  h.ive  the 
power  to  tax  and  without  a  BUI  of  Rights  It 
coiUd  attack  our  free  press  by  taxing  unde- 
sirable newspapers  out  of  existence  » 
Thomas  Jefferson,  away  at  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution,  upon  learning 
of  the  absence  of  a  bill  or  rights,  wrote,  "a 
bill  cf  rigbu  Is  what  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  against  every  government  on  earth. *• 
When  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratlfUraion.  it  was  refused  by  the 
people  because,  although  they  wanted  the 
Constitution  as  a  symbol  of  their  strength 
and  unity,  they  also  wanted  a  bill  of  rtghta 
as  a  symbol  of  their  freedom  ' 

Under  the  mandate  of  the  people.  James 
Madison  set  to  work  and  made  a  list  of 
amendments  numbering  9  out  of  the  124 
suggestions  that  he  had  been  given.  On 
'March  1.  1792.  over  2-2  yt^rs  later,  after 
many  corrections  had  been  made,  enough 
States  ratified  it  and  Jefferson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  notified  the  States  of  the  pas- 
ange  of  the  amendments. 

At  first  these  amendments  applied  only  to 
the  National  Government  m  its  relation  to 
the  people,  but  later  in  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  the  Constitution  expressly  for- 
bids the  encroachment  of  these  rights  by  any 
State  government  Now  the  American  peo- 
ple have  full  protection  against  both  State 
and  National  Government. 

The  American  BUI  of  Rights  known  as  the 
first  10  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
fuarartees  these  freedoms  and  rights 

(I I  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  the 
pres5. 

(2 1    Right  to  establish  State  mlUtia: 

;3»  Quartering  of  troopa  la  prlvatt 
bouses: 

(4»  The  security  of  persons  a.4aln5t  un- 
warrantable searches  and  seizures; 

f5)    Capital   crimes. 

<«)    Criminal   prosecutions; 

(7»   Trial  by  Jury; 


"The  Sesqulcentennlal  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  Library  of  Congress.  Wishington. 
1»41    p    41 

■•Cushman.  Robert  E.  Our  Constitutional 
Freedoms.  Civil  Liberties;  An  American  Her- 
itage. National  roundatlon  for  Education  In 
American  Cltiaenahtp.  1M4.  p    3 

••  The  flesquicentennlat  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  op   cit  ,  p.  15. 


(8)  Bails,  fines,  and  punishment; 

(9)  Constitutional   and   "natural"  rights; 
(10>    Powers  reserved  to  States 

The  fact  that  our  BUI  of  Rights  is  not 
Just  words  but  effective  legal  protection  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  our 
form  of  government.  Today  our  BUI  of 
RiKhts  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
courts  are   bound   to  give  full  effect  to  it  ■' 

These  guaranties  of  men's  rights  are  "the 
very  UfebUxxl  of  democracy."  stated  Sena- 
tor William  Borah,  when  addressing  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  some  years  ago. 
ContintUng.  he  says.  "We  shall  find  our 
highest  service,  not  only  to  our  own  people, 
but  to  mankind  and  "to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  transmitting  these  principles  un- 
impaired to  succeeding  generations.  That  is 
our  supreme  duty."  » 

"The  last  hope  of  human  liberty  In  this 
world  rests  on  us  " — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Communism  is  attacking  our  democracy  to- 
day. Like  flooding  waters.  It  Is  rushing  upon 
us.  wiping  out  our  homes,  our  very  lives, 
choking  out  truth,  light,  and  God.  Don't 
shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  it  can't  happjen 
here.  t)ecause  it  is  happening.  Inw.ard  at- 
tacks are  more  to  be  feared  than  outward  at- 
tacks, and  cur  Nation  Is  slowly  rotting  in- 
wardly by  a  few  bad  apples.  The  Communists 
seized  Russia  with  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  population  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers 
than  this  in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  supporting  it." — Thomas  Paine. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
have  the  responsibility  of  preservlntj  it  not 
only  for  themselves,  and  their  children  but 
for  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  whether  employed  or  unemployed, 
rich  or  poor,  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  tradi- 
tions, principles,  and  ideals  of  his  govern- 
ment.••  Communism  Is  constantly  drilling  us 
with  the  idea  that  the  Government  owes  us 
a  living,  and  that  economic  Insecurity  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen.  Don't  fool 
yourself.  This  country  was  founded  by  men 
who  wanted  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship 
not  supporting  governments  and  security. 
Bt'n  Pranklm  said.  "Those  who  would  give  up 
essential  liberty  to  purchase  a  little  tempo- 
rary safety,  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  salety." 

Someone  once  said  back  in  1778  that 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
because  there  is  always  someone  seeking  to 
encroach  upon  our  rights  in  their  search  for 
more  power.  In  a  certain  sense  the  very  fact 
that  we  take  freedom  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  granted  is  a  tribute  to  their  permanency, 
but  we  have  found  it  unsafe  to  take  our  lib- 
erty for  granted.  There  have  been  attacks  on 
our  freedom,  not  only  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment, but  also  from  foreign  governments 
and  elements  in  our  own  population,  but 
whatever  the  crisis,  we  have  gtiarded  our 
rights  Jealously,  and  our  liberty  has  survived. 
In  Just  the  recent  war  we  have  once  more 
decided  In  favor  of  our  form  of  government. 
**We  shaU  not  reverse  that  decision."  " 

Our  noble  concept  of  equal  men  with  God- 
given  rights  has  made  the  name  of  America 
synonymous  with  freedom  America,  the 
land  of  the  free.  Let  s  keep  It  that  way.  what- 
ever the  cost. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RF1\1ARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  only  Chicago  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I 
have  felt  it  my  responsibility  to  request 
suggestions  and  expressions  of  view- 
points from  the  bankers  of  Chicago  on 
pending  legislation  affecting  banking 
operations.  In  following  this  policy,  and 
in  conveying  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  an  epitome  of  Chicago  banking 
opinion,  I  hope  that  I  have  rendered  a 
service  to  my  colleagues  not  without 
value  in  their  consideration  of  banking 
measures. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee recently  reported  out  H.  R.  8597,  and 
It  is  e.xpected  that  this  bill,  which  I  un- 
derstand was  introduced  by  Chairman 
Spence  at  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  will  shortly 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House. 

From  Lawrence  M.  Murray,  president 
of  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  I  received  a  letter,  part 
of  which  follows: 

This  bill  which  Is  In  the  *orm  of  an 
amendment  to  section  5153  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  Code,  title  12,  see.  901)  was 
Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  the  purpose  of  euabling 
national  banks  to  accept  deposits  from  vari- 
ous agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  on  an 
equal  basis  with  State  banks.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  bUl  only  attempts  to 


place  national  banks  on  an  equal  basis  with 
State  banks  and  does  not  In  any  way  favor 
national  banks  over  State  banks. 

The  present  section  provides  In  effect  that 
national  banks  may  secure  deixwits  of  pub- 
lic moneys  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof.  The  term  "political  subdivi- 
sion "  has  received  at  times  a  rather  narrow 
construction  with  the  restUt  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  whether  various  agencies 
*  and  instrumentalities  of  States  are  politi- 
cal subdivisions  and  thus  the  right  of  a  na- 
tional bank  to  seciire  their  deposits.  Elx- 
amples  of  such  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties are  housing,  water,  sewer,  and  airport 
authorities.  Irrigation  and  water  districts, 
road  and  bridge  commissions,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  you  well  know,  the  number  of  these 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  has  grown 
tremendously  In  the  past  few  years  as  they 
have  proven  to  be  useful  devices  in  carrying 
OL.  the  increasing  activities  of  various  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  The  total  deposits  of 
these  various  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties in  banks  has  literally  multiplied,  and  a 
very  substantial  part  thereof  are  now  In  na- 
tional banks. 

If  the  narrow  construction  that  has  some- 
times been  placed  upon  the  phrase  "political 
subdivision"  Is  to  be  followed,  national  banks 
In  many  Instances  will  find  It  Impossible  to 
compete  with  State  banks  for  these  funds  be- 
cause In  almost  every  case  the  State  statutes 
under  which  these  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities are  created  provide  that  their  bank 
deposits  must  be  secured.  Also  there  are 
certain  existing  agencies  which  are  admitted- 
ly not  polit.cal  subdivisions,  and  national 
banks  have  been  unable  to  accept  their  de- 
poslta.  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
this  situation  and  removing  the  present 
doubts  which  exist  that  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  has  requested  the  introduction 
of  this  bin.  It  also  has  been  considered  by 
the  National  Bank  Division  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  has  its  whole-heart- 
ed support. 

A  r^sum^  of  Mr.  Murray's  letter  I  sent 
to  the  presidents  of  the  Chicago  banks 
with  request  for  comment. 

From  Carl  A.  Blrdsall,  president  of 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  tt 
Tnist  Co..  of  Chicago,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply; 

CoNTHflNTAL  Iixnfois 
Natiomal  Bamx  &  Trust 

Co.,  or  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III..  June  9.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Babkatt  O  Hasa, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mh.  O'Haxa  :  I  am  glad  to  give  you  our 
thoughts    in    connection    with    H.    R.    8597 
about  which  ycu  recently  wrote  us. 

As  a  national  bank  we  are  interested  In 
seeing  that  our  position  is  kept  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  State  banks  In  our  area 
and  to  that  end  we  feel  that  the  proposed  bill 
Is  an  improvement  over  the  language  Ln  the 
present  final  paragraph  of  section  5153  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

The  bill  has  provoked  some  very  interesting 
discussions  In  our  bank  of  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  "political  subdivision"  and  "gov- 
ernmental Instrumentality. '  In  the  course 
of  these  discussions.  It  was  suggested  that 
you  might  want  to  borrow  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  term  "any 
public  corporation  •  as  an  additional  means 
of  clarilymg  and  broadening  the  power  In- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  The  term  appears  In 
aiticle  8.  section  t.  of  our  constitution  of 
1870. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  B:ko.sai.i.,  President. 


Carl  H.  Zeiss,  vice  pre:sident  axtd  gen- 
eral coiuisel  of  the  Northern  Trust  Co., 
wrote: 

Th»  NoKTHzair  Tktwr  Co., 

Chicago,  June  13.  1950, 
Hon.  Babutt  0'Ha>a, 

House  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CofCRCssMAif  CHAEik :  Mr.  Solomon  A. 
Smith  has  referred  to  me  your  letter  to  him 
of  June  6.  submitting  for  comment  a  copy 
of  H.  R.  8597,  presently  under  consideration 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  express  cur  thanks  to  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  give  you  our  views. 

Speaking  generally,  we,  of  course,  want 
nilnois  State  banks  to  be  en  an  equal  com- 
petitive basis  with  national  banks,  and  con- 
versely It  Is  only  fair  thai:  national  banks 
be  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  our 
State  banks. 

For  your  Information,  we  in  our  bfuik  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  preferring  of  one 
depositor  over  another  by  seciirlng  of  de- 
poslU.  In  the  case  of  the  deposits  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
these  are  sovereign  bodies  who  have  a  pref- 
erence over  aU  other  depositors  in  any  event, 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  nilncls,  and  In  securing  their  de- 
posits they  obtain  nothing  more  than  what 
they  already  have.  So  far  tus  securing  other 
deposits  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  from  a 
long-time  standpoint  sound  banking  prac- 
tice calls  for  the  limiting  of  such  preferences 
rather  than  Increasing  them. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  learn  of  a  situ- 
ation In  which  our  Illinois  State  banks  are 
at  a  definite  disadvantage  from  a  competitive 
standpoint  with  the  national  banks.  I  refer 
to  bankruptcy  deposits.  The  national  banks 
are  authorized  to  secure  these  deposits. 
Bankruptcy  deposits  are  essentially  private 
deposits  and  Illinois  State  banks  are  not 
allowed  to  secure  them.  We  do  not,  however, 
favor  eliminating  our  competitive  disadvan- 
tage by  giving  to  nilnola  State  banks  the 
right  to  secure  bankruptcy  deposits. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  better, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cabl  H.  Zeiss, 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel. 

John  C.  Wright,  president  of  La  Sfidle 
National  Bank,  wrote: 

La  Saixx  National  Bank, 
Chicago.  III.,  June  9,  1950, 
Hon.  Bakratt  O'Hara. 

Congressman,  Second  District,  lUinots, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Mb.  O'Haba:  I  have  read  with  Inter- 
est a  copy  of  H.  R.  8597  and  feel  that  this  is 
a  constructive  piece  of  legislation  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  banks  and  beUeve  it  should 
have  your  full  support. 

Appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  In  submit- 
ting It  to  me. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  C.  Wright. 

Robert  D.  Mathias,  president  of  Chi- 
cago National  Bank,  wrote: 

Chicago  National  Bank. 
Chicago,  III..  June  8,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Babsatt  O'Haba, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dtab  CoNCBESsMAif  O'HABA:  Thank  ycu  for 
your  letter  of  June  5  .i8king  our  cpiniun  re- 
garding H.  B.  8597.  We  are  complimented 
that  you  would  call  upon  us  In  this  manner 
and  urge  that  ycu  do  so  again  whenever  you 
think  the  combined  experience  of  the  offlcers 
of  this  bank  can  be  helpful  to  you. 

We  know  of  no  conflict,  and  Inquiry  in 
various  ai^as  reveals  no  conflict,  with  regard 
to  the  prlvUege  granted  to  State  and  National 
banks  to  pledge  security  in  connection  with 


the  deposit  of  State  and  local  public  funds. 
It  would  be  my  opinion  that  Illinois  national 
banks  are  not  directly  concerned  wltb  this 
legislation. 

However,  as  ^  matter  of  general  principle, 
it  would  seem  equitable  that  national  banks 
be  accorded  the  same  privilege  that  State 
banks  enjoy  by  virtue  of  State  laws  wherein 
both  State  and  National  banks  operate  com- 
petlUveiy. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  opinion  that 
your  support  of  H.  R.  8597  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  ail  national  banks. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Mathias. 

Guy  A.  Nelson,  president  of  South  Chi- 
cago Savings  Bank,  replied  as  foUows; 

SOXTTB  CHICACO  SAVINGS  BaNK. 

Chicago,  June  ».  1950, 
Hon.  Babbatt  O'Haba, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mm.  O'ELaba:  In  respect  of  H.  R.  8507, 
it  is  my  belief  that  National  and  State  banks 
should  be  on  an  equal  competitive  basis, 
that  the  Intent  of  section  5153  Is  to  place 
them  on  that  basis  in  regard  to  deposits  of 
State  funds,  and  that  funds  of  State  Instru- 
mentalities are  no  different  in  this  respect 
than  State  funds. 

Therefore,  It  Is  my  view  that  H.  R.  8687 
should  be  supported. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gxrr  A.  Nelson,  President. 

Walter  J.  Riley,  president  of  Chatham 
Bank  of  Chicago,  wrote: 

Chatham  Bank  or  Chicago. 

Chicago.  III.,  June  9.  1950. 
Mr.  Babbatt  O'Haba. 

Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  Statea, 
Second  District,  Illinois, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mk.  O'Haba:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  June  6  which  I  have  carefully  read 
over  and  also  copy  of  H.  B.  8507. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  N.  Mtirray  and  trust  jou  will  be 
guided  accordingly. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Waltxb  J.  Rxurr. 

Prom  Carl  L.  Jemberg,  president  of 
South  Side  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  I  received 
the  following  reply: 

Sotrrn  SmE  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  June  10. 1950. 
The  Honorable  Barbatt  O'Haba, 
Second  District,  Illinois, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honobablx  Sib:  We  have  your  letter  at 
June  5  regarding  H.  R.  8597.  In  connection 
therewith,  we  wish  to  advise  that  we  are  a 
State  bank  enjoying  the  privilege  of  accept- 
in^  State  and  local  government  deposits  upon 
pledge  of  acceptable  assets.  Accordingly,  we 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  this  bill  other  ttian  to  render  our  aid 
In  a  cooperative  spirit  with  our  national  bank 
friends. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Carl  L.  Jesnberg. 

Joseph  R.  Prey,  president  of  Lake 
Shore  National  Bank,  wrote: 

Lake  Shore  National  Bank, 

Chicago.  III.,  June  S,  1350. 
Mr.  Babbatt  O'Haba, 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DKAJt  Ma.  CHara:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  H.  R.  8597. 

We  of  tlie  niincls  Bankers  Association  hav« 
advocated  no  preierence  for  any  special  group 
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of  depositors   and    arc   of   the   opinion   that 
public  funds  come  in  the  aan^e  ratecnry 

I  am  advlMd  that  if  H  R  8597  should  be- 
come law  It  vould  not  be  beueaclal  to  IlllnoU 
b&uka. 

Toura  rery  iruly. 

Joszrii  R    Fnxr, 

Prestdrnt. 

M  R  Baty.  president  of  the  South 
Shore  National  Bank,  wrote  the  fol- 
low ing 

Thi  Socth  SHoat  National 

Bank  or  Chicago. 

June  10.  1950. 
iMaurr  O'Haiu. 
OJIO*  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAB  CoNCKKS&MAM  O'Haka  :  The  pledging 
of  securltT  by  banks  In  order  to  obtain  de- 
posits of  public  funds  Ls  not  In  the  public 
tuterest  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  and  his 
atsoclates 

Those  who  n.lght  as  a  matter  of  equity  be 
entitled  to  a  pledge  of  collateral  against  their 
deposit  are  not  public  otBcials.  Por  years  I 
have  campaigned  against  the  pledging  of 
banJc  assets  to  secure  public  d.^posits  and  I 
do  not  at  this  stage  of  the  game  (eel  that  I 
want  to  change. 

This  bank  will  pledge  none  of  Its  assets  to 
secure  any  deposit,  be  It  public  or  private. 
The  only  exception  that  is  made  In  thu  bank 
is  m  connection  with  the  so-called  war  loan 
account.  This  bank  sells  several  million  dol- 
lars of  United  States  savintts  bonds  each  year 
to  residenu  in  the  South  Shore  As  a  matter 
of  siniphScation  in  handling  this  large  vol- 
ume of  transactions,  we  have  pledged  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  Treasury  Department  United 
States  Government  bends.  We  do  this 
•gainst  our  better  judgment  and  only  In  the 
Interest  of  better  servmg  our  customers. 


We  cannot  favor  H  R  8597.  We  disagree 
completely  with  the  conclusions  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  It.  Tru.st 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  If  national  banks  must 
pledge  their  prime  assets  to  retain  certain 
deposits,  they  will  be  far  better  off  to  lose 
those  deposits  and  retain  their  prime  assets 
for  pro  rata  security  rather  than  for  the 
security  of  one  or  more  Individual  accounts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MR    Batt. 

Harr>'  C.  Hausman.  Secretary  of  Illi- 
nois Bankers  A.ssociation,  stated  his  po- 
sition as  follows: 

Illinois  Bankers  Association, 

Chicago,  June  8,  1950. 
Hon    Bar«att  OHara. 

Nember  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Deax  M«.  OHara:  Thanks  for  sending 
me  with  your  letter  of  June  5  a  copy  of  H  R. 
8597.  which  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Spenci.  To  us  here  In  Illinois  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  purely  academic.  Our  State 
banks  are  not  privileged  to  secure  one  de- 
positor In  preference  to  another,  except  if  the 
securing  depositor  happens  to  be  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Illinois.  None  of  the  subdivi- 
sions are  Included  In  the  exception. 

Frankly  our  bankers  and  our  State  audi- 
tor's office  over  the  years  have  been  opposed 
to  preferential  deposits  in  banks.  We  leel 
that  your  money  and  my  money  should  have 
the  same  protection  in  our  banks  that  Is 
given  the  funds  of  a  school,  district,  town- 
ship, city,  or  village,  or  county,  and  the  laws 
of  Illinois  provide  that  purpose. 

The  bin  In  question  states  very  definitely 
that  a  national  bank  may  receive  deposits  of 
subdivisions  of  States  or  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities of  governments  and  secure  them 


to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  the 
law  of  the  State  In  the  case  of  State  banks. 

So  you  see.  the  bill  does  not  In  any  way 
apply  to  Illinois,  but  the  principle  that  li 
offers  Is  not  good  to  the  general  public. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hakrt  C.  Hausman, 

Secretary. 


Rhode  Island  Laws  for  the  Benefit  of 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGAitTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR|:3ENTATI\'E3 
Thursday,  June  ^5,  1950 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.\  Speaker,  the 
Slate  of  Rhode  Island  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  in  the  fieldXof  protective 
and  beneficial  legislation-for  our  veter- 
ans. As  a  result  of  the  great  number  of 
such  laws,  many  veterans  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  rights  and  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  To  clarify  this  matter, 
therefore.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  dige.st  of  the  Rhode 
Island  laws  granting  rights,  benefits,  and 
privileges  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, as  of  January  1,  1950  In  prepar- 
ing this  material  I  have  drawn  upon  the 
digest  recently  Issued  by  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 


Chart  riiumi  of  State  lau:s  granting  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their  organizations — Rhode  Island 


1  >  pc  of  Uw 


Kfcum* 


Boous. 


PartaJ  aUowsDces  and  allied  bene- 
fits 


Civil   relief  sod   war   cmcffency 
tmxmiaoa. 


Civfl  hcbu. . 


11  otU  U  ar  /.— Amount:  Sl'JO 

n'orld  Hot  //.—Amount:  $300  veterans'  bonus;  $300  merchant  marine  bonus 

Burio/.— Provision  for  a  firing  stjuad  tor  veterand'  funerals 

Provision  f<v  burial  nf  indifsent  veterans  at  the  expense  of  town  or  city.     Burial 

may  not  be  in  potter's  field.    JRelatives  or  friends  may  b«  allowed  to  conduct  the 
fnnenl. 

BhtvU  7Tr>Miwl».— Provision  for  the  care  of  solfliers'  buria!  lots  in  North  Cemetery  in 

Bristol. 
OrsN  tvi  and  rf^ifrsTios.— Provision  for  the  care  of  neglected  and  abandoned  graves 

of  veterans. 
HntMtmn  »mi  sMrt^t.— Director  e(  social  welfare  <h'Ul  h.^ve  control  and  '^iiporvision 

of  bmAt  for  decoratm«  and  iattiMImm  metal  m:i.k<>r<  on  the  graves  of  jolditr^. 
ProvWoa  lor  besdstoocsfer  MMicrs'  graves  at  the  expense  of  town  or  city 

AcknowlfdcnenU  of  wrtttsn  iaatrumenu  eiccuteU  by  members  of  the  srmcd  forces  of 
the  United  Stslrt;  validity. 

Adjutant  general  may  art  as  plaintifT,  etc  ,  for  person  In  armed  forees. 

Irtmiiitrtiuioo  at  estauis  of  members  at  the  armed  toras  listed  ■•  mhilin  \m  action. 
tflf  1  by  the  enemy,  etc.     1  erminatioa  trf  oooacrvaloriliip. 

KviWDas  of  death  or  other  itstai  of  pmoQs  miariiig  iaaetioo 

KstsMten  of  tanntinf  and  Miiac  Beian  held  by  penens  in  tlie  armed  forces;  Oshiiig 
•ad  haiitim  by  lervleetnen  witboat  lieenw. 

LecM  rasMMiee  tor  tlie  purpuse  uf  divorce  petition  not  afl<;cted  by  aheenee  in  the  mili- 
tary tarviee. 

Motor  vehicle  opers'ors'  licenses  continued  during  military  service;  renewal  without 
eiarattiatJoD  upon  return  to  the  State. 

^Mversof  attorney  granted  by  porsoBs  serving  in  the  anne<i  forces  of  the  tJnited  Ststes; 
eObei  of  death. 

npco  sorrendcr  of  aatoniobils  rofistraliaD  plates  after  induction  into  the 
furees. 
of  fldacisry  powers  during  war  service 

Absentee  voUnc  by  members  of  itHi  .t/rnvd  luroes;  esemption  (rum  registration  require- 
ments. 

Elumnstton  o>  registration  requlnunent  (or  voting  by  members  ol  the  armsd  toroes.... 

PvA.'ie  tteaH  uni)kca'ton—Tnt  eopiw  of  Mrth.  narrite.  or  death  records  required  in 
ceaneetloB  with  actual  or  praepectire  Mrvtoe  in  the  araed  forces. 

Free  copies  U  public  records  lor  wards  ol  tlM  t'nited  States  Veterans  Ouardian- 

»lup  Art. 

Town  clerks  or  registrars  rerjuired  to  furnish,  without  charge  to  veteruis  or 

tMr  depewdeata.  eophe  of  vital  rccuol*  for  uw  in  pn~«>nting  claims  to  ttM  lolted 
^stfli  or  to  the  several  depsrtmeals  o(  the  ioeal  or  Mate  governments. 

/r<i-OT4ra«  •/ 4i«dk«r <;««.— yne  reeordinc  ol  dlMkaits  |M{ien 

•  Reenrd  of  disrharte  once  Blwl  »taadi  as  evldeaoe  so  long  as  the  legal  ru.^ideno» 

«M  tlw  persoe  temaios  in  the  :>tste. 


Ciuiioa 


Laws  l^H,  ch.  1219  (Original  enactment  Laws  19i0. 

ch.  ISW-. 
Laws  liMii.  ch.  1721.  as  amended;  Laws  l»47.  ch. 

lla6^  1»47  Rx.,  ch.  IWl;  I»4»,  ch.  Xi67. 
Laws  1<H:.  ch.  1S7S. 

Gen.  Laws  Aon.  (1938),  ch.  d55.  {  1-1  f  Adminiitra- 
tton  changed  by  Laws  1938,  ch.  660). 

Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  ch.  6SS.  i  6  (AdminLitrv 
tion  changed  by  Laws  1990,  ch.  (MO). 

Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (19B8),  ch.  )i55.  f  V  (Administri- 
tiou  changed  by  Laws  1W».  ch.  660,  §  s7i. 

Laws  lWfi».  ch  660.  i  s7. 

Geo.  Laws  Ann.  (1938).  ch.  665.  {4(Admiiustratioa 

ch:in);e<l  by  Laws  tSOt,  ch  66a  i  S7). 
Laws  l\m,  ch  i^lM. 

Laws  1»43,  eh.  1321 

Law,  im.  ch.  IteS;  Laws  !»««,  ch.  ITia 

Uws  1*U.  ch.  i:i.i7;  Laws  11H«.  ch.  i:u9. 

Laws  lv«.  ch.  1300.  m  amended:  L^w^  1943.  ch. 

lUI. 
Laws  IMC  ch.  l(A2. 

Laws  1944.  ch    U2St 

Laws  1943.  ch.  un. 

Laws  194i  ch.  122L 

Laws  1IM2.  ch.  IlKI. 
Laws  1944.  ch.  147UL 

Laws  1»44.  ch.  UUO  (ConalMatlaasl  provision  raU- 

Bed). 
Laws  1941  ch.  1131. 

Laws  1M«,  ch.  1711,  t  M. 

Laws  IH2.  ch  1 12L 

Oea.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  cb   653,  i  1,  i 

Laws  1947,  ch.  IM7. 
Laws  1944.  cb.  14&1. 


Chart  Titum4  oj  State  laic*  granting  right*,  tenefltt,  and  privileges  to  veterans,  their  dependenU,  and  their  organizations — 

Mhode  laUmd — Oontlntaed 


Typ*-  nf  las 


C'liims:  as^;.';tar.ce  to  obtafniog 
Urncl^ts;  ?ifi; keeping  0^  papers- 
Continued. 


for  the  prof  essioi:s  and  trades. 


Educational      epportunjtisa 
children  uf  veterans. 


Emrtoymeni    preferences,    priTl- 


Ceneral  axtension  of  benefits. 
ouardiSBSiup .... 


Hemes  (tostilutionaO 


Hospital  benefits.. 


Boosfnf . 


T.aws  oa  leternne'  rifhts.. 


Medals,  cartificatsa,  etc. 


Ktaamt 


Citation 


SeTttt  oilieert.  iT^.— Deportment  at  social  welfare  shall  prepare  and  pmsecme  befcre 
tne  United  States  Veterans'  Admicistnuu^  tl.  claims  al  World  Wv  veterans  (or 
compensation,  disability  allowance,  msuracce.  and  pensions. 

'  >rf  OPTS  of  tne  ic£»de  Island  veteTan.i'  t>jme,  formerly  ki>owii  as  ii>e  soidian' 

borne,  to  prosecute  pen.'ouo  and  bounty  daucs  without  expense  to  claimant. 

Vptenrj'  sir'  ;n>  center?  m  the  nti<»«  ind  towns  may  irv»  idvic»>  ind  asautaaec 


to  veterans  m  secttrtos  benefits  to  wnicfi  entitled  onder  Feder^  or  Mate  laws. 

Cities  ir.i\  hjiTD.'i  *L;t  •lonzi'd  "o  prcv;d>^  ■it*-<:'.:i;  i»<l'jcatior.aJ  cLi5!*-$  for  veterans,  partic- 
ularly m  tiie  teciitiical  ficlils. 

Master  plnmber  or  joumerman  pluir.her  may  be  rrant^'d  a  license  witboat  payment 
of  fee  -ird  w:thr,ut  fiirTlj»>r  rxair.in.<ition  npon  his  retn.Ti  from  war  service. 

R»'new»l  of  elec'ncians'  c'-rtiflcates.  witboat  examination,  after  termmatwn  of  mili- 
tary •erviee  or  be'ore  r>c  31.  1947 

Renewal  of  pro/eat>ional  and  occapational  licenses,  witbotxt  eiaminatton.  after  dis- 
charge (him  Biilitary  service 

World  War  II  veterans  rr..iy  be  illowd  '•r<»d;t  for  issif^sr.cf  rv»n  m  the  embiilminr 
*t  bansB  bodies  whiV  in  t.^e  %rm^<i  fnrr«^.  a.«  part  of  traiiunit  require<l  under  tbe 
law  of  tbe  Mate  regi;;  •  •:.  •  -,       .  T.rituEjns  ind  fiir,»r3i  directinr. 

Aid  to  eftMNaef  veteroi*  wbr>  <#rvwi  m  fir.Vr  Wrrld  War  and  who  were  killed  In 
ae.iaa  or  died  tana  other  <sui.^*s,  <:r  wtj<>  may  be  D'ceivinj;  any  per.5ii'n  frr>m  saeh  serv- 
iee  by  Nam  ef  betas  more  than  SO  F«rcer.t  d;.^abled.  No  amount  itrecified.  Mas- 
imnm  period  of  time  4  ysn 

Bcneftt  rigltta  ander  the  I  nempioyment  Comr-ensatioo  Act 


CortalRi 


m  the  State  re<;oested  to  give  employment  preference  to 


DinbAity  eDinp*n5:i';rjr.  not  lo  be  '!«^lticte•!  frr,tc  wages  .-e«eive?l  from  the  State  

KlWbiitty  of  veterans  tor  appointment  as  firemen  or  polioonen  in  aiy  atv  or  town  of 
the  Jute. 

ExisDsioo  of  time  tor  filmg  eertam  dsims  w:th  the  Unemploymeot  Compensatwo 
board. 

Leaves  of  absence  tor  State  dvil-service  employees  for  the  doiatioD  of  the  war  eroerOTncy 
period.    Eeiastatemen:  upon  iertnL.n<iti<>D  '  ;  5uch  leave 

Militvy  serviee  aeC  to  aOect  tenarp  o(  t<>ach»rrs 

OlBeen  sypeiBlod  by  the  diiectar  of  sncnl  wrlfare  to  be  m  eterce  of  the  Stared  adnlB- 
liHattW ef  vatsaaif  idfct  ef  gjsm'  n-eistration.  and  the  commandant  -jf  thrsoldiHS' 
boBo  fdtriffaled  as  the  Rhode  bland  xcienra'  borne  by  Law;  I'm'.*  ch  2MK  .  sbaD 
•neb  bea  veterHi. 

Fermaoent  statoi  far  veterans  wnnne  appointment  te  the  claKgiie<i  service  tor  a  tem- 
porary or  probstiooary  perwd  '  .^  contiaae<i  lor  5  sBceesiive  years. 

drilarviEe 'T**"**""' !  ^ 

CMI  Wv  wstHaae  la  appointments  and  eraptAvment   at   the  Rhode 
^fcdand  vettTMM*  heaw  Iwmerty  known  as  the  Rhode  Iriaad  aaldiws"  heme 

Provisioa  for  nimmnNiat  of  a  veteran  t*  knacr  eaififfyatrat  or  pert  inn  of  hke 
pay.     Requrn  trust  be  made  witbin  40  days  irftar  boTiorab^e 
service.    Violations  by  any  person.  fSrTn,  oreorporatwn  s«t>- 
ject  to  fine  not  te  eisMd  SSOr 
Public  office  or  employment  not  forfeited  by  enlistment  m  the  military  or  t»vai  serv- 

ies  el  the  United  States. 
RelaMaliaKnt  of  public  officers  and  empiovt-es  mdocted  into  military  service  under 
the  SelectiTe  Trautii^  and  t^erviee  Act  of  IMC 

y  empUiymiatiifbtafarlMaeenMydiBchsrved  v«-t<>ran$  of  World  W  v  II.      . 
pay  for  eirtaa  eatnfciyees  la  the  ivrvice  of  th<-  State  upon  entering  the 
arvtasef  tks  UaitM  SMes;  tniiiiai  for  reir.>-tat»'m<^t. 
State  empioyeei  oa  military  iesve  with  the  armed  ortes  bteoketed  into  the  State  eivU 

service  wiitaateaiaiMaDB. 
The  advisory  snaea  tor  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home  (designatol  as  the  RlKne 
Islswl  Veterans'  Hoaie  by  Laws  nm,  oh.  Htm  abnfl  be  eoapooed  of  veterans. 

War  ■suits  cradit  lor  porposes  of  eompatiac  reCimeiit  of  State  poiwe 

War-serviee  orodit  to  emgiinytei  of  the  schsal  aad  potoee  deoartaMBU  ondar  the  law 

pro  vifflag  a  pwajna  er  retaenat  rjitam  ter  tie  tmnel  CmmbeOami. 
War-ocrviee  eredJtJMi  iithiawiit-peaiiiBaL  «r  etbsi  pui  inw  ".  for  any  erapinyee  of  the 
^Stata,  sr  say  eliy.  lava,  ernawm  MtieMn. 
Wariilsi— dfcnadgtbsfeletetlwantsyeiCB  for  sebooi  teadiers. 


Laws  ISOa.  eh.  860.  i  M. 

Gen.  Lsws  Ann.  M93>^  .  ch.  654.  {  ' '  *  lirinlTTritlnii 
changed  by  Laws  1939,  ch.  6W  :  Laws  1W9.  t  . 
21W. 

Laws  1945,  ch.  1585.  as  amended;  Lews  l»t&  ci 
2107. 

Laws  1»46.  eh.  1790. 

Laws  1945,  eh.  16«L 

Laws  1»42.  ch.  12*4.  §  7  l7; ,  Laws  1947,  ch.  Kll 

Laws  1944.  et.  1433. 

Laws  1»4«.  ch    1-J2. 

Laws  IM7.  eh.  1960l 


Laws  IMI.  ch    1024.  as  amended;  Laws  1943    ch 

ISdf,.  Lsws  l'M4.  COS.  14«>5.  14i9a 
Laws  1944.  p.  3»4.  Res   .No   2S 

Laws  l»9.  ch  »5. 

Uen.  Lsws  Aon.    1906).  ch.  652.  i  L 

Laws  1944.  eh.  147&. 

Laws  194Z  eh.  1138:  Laws  1943,  eh   135a 

Laws  19*4.  ehs.  1717.  1775.  i  7. 

Laws  1948,  ch    1«»7   Laws  194«.  ch.  2i«6. 


All  beoeflts  orprivileges  granted  in  veterans  of  any  previoas  war  Me  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  iachidinf  members  of  tb«  Aokencan  merehart  marine. 

Esemptioa  bma  psymcat  of  probate  fees  where  the  appoin:ziitrnt  rf  a  zusriAn  is  i<Tr 
the  par  pose  of  rate!  i  lag  bemUti  of  laws  admmisterea  by  the  U  n.:'.^  States  Veterans 
.\  dmiaMnClsa. 

CiMfhrm  srivaas^  fasrdicBskip.— Provides  for  the  apt^intmer.t  of  s  eoardian  of  an 
iHMlMMat  Vitina  or  the  n^ar  cMd  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cert.^m  benefits  on 

AdmiBiDaof  eatonas  to  tksBlMdsUad  ¥etmiBs' Home   former !v   known  as  the 
Soidiss'  Hobs.    Nuw  ehaaced  by  Laws  1949.  cb  2ii6). 


Laws  1949.  eh   zm. 

I 

I  Laws  194«.eh   XOL 

I  Laws  t9a».  cb   «6l,  }  11  (T :  Law.  IWJ.  *.  rX37. 

I  Gen.   Laws  Aon.  (1938.i,  ch.  ^>54.   i  «:  Laws  l\tH, 

!      ch   2166 

Gen    Laws  .Min    fl93S),  ch.  650,  H  1-t. 
t  Laws  1M3,  ch.  1351. 


Laws  1940.  ch.  $50.  par.  2401 

Laws  1941.  cfc  887. 

Laws  IS4.V  eh.  \zfX 
Laws  liM3.  ch   1320. 

Laws  1»43.  cb.  1321. 

Laws  19:18.  ch.  660,  {9O;  Laws  1949,  ch.  216ft. 

Law?  1944.  eh.  1477. 
Lawi  IIH6.  ch.  1753. 

Laws  1942,  eh   aui«. 

Laws  1943.  ch.  1331;  Laws  1948.  ehs.  2101.  It,  2102, 

',2  v5.i. 
Laws  1?M2.  eh   1230:  Lsws  1S43,  eh.  1308. 

Laws  1945,  eh.  1596. 
Uws  1»4«,  ch.  171L 


ofsa 


veteran  to  a  Federal  hospital,  ander  Unddrm  Gnard- 


of  ereettat  a  beepital  is 
be  ewetytd  to  the  U.  S. 

s  the  parpese  el 
of  wtsai  sad  cbUdien  of  mi 


eietatn  State 
s  paymm  a(  lOMM  nay  be 
a  rodent  boarttri. 

ioroes  beiow  the  grade  of 

Hoaiiaclbr eetrnvaadtbairtaDiBies  tn  Bristol  and  Skmth  Kic^tcn  (ch.  U40>.  and 
m  !>(ewpert  (ch.  I«n. 

hr  veterans  and  their  families  in  the  city  of  Pro v:.lecce 


Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1«S).  ch.  «M  'A 
Chanel  bv  Lsws  IM,  cb  m>.  f{  M^  tt, : 
amended;  Laws  l«»,  ch.  679;  Laws  1940,  dt 

Law;  1»«V.  ch.  2166. 
Law;  1946,  ch.  1711.  |  O. 


o(  State  law^  relatinr  to  veterar.*  appropriat:on 

ether  fhiazKial  tnstitutioos  may  make  'loans  pcrsuant  to  the  Servicemec'i 
It  Art. 

17  years  oH  in  the  armed  U:n>»  aiay  eiecute  viud  rxrwer  of  attorney.. 

Removal  lif  minority  disabiLty  of  vtiaruii  eli^ble  for  benefits  under  the  s<rvicet2«n's 

Re-ad.Ti'tTnect  .\  -t. 
Awa.-d  of  Rhrtle  Island  cross  to  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  Federal  service  who 

distimcuisiied  hic-.seL'  conspicuoualy  by  eitraonliii,*ry  berotsm  m  iine  oi  duiy. 
CrvHlit  for  war  ser-.  ce  with  ri  rtrtiice  td  the  award  id  aa^ioe  rre<1als  Ui  meiat«rs  of  the 
Kh<Ai«  Uatul  NdtioQal  Gu.r^L 


Laws  1944.  ch.  1396. 

Laws  1944.  pp.  486-197.  Res.  So.  ITk 

Laws  1947.  chs.  1840,  19C2. 

Laws  1946.  ch.  1730.  as  amended;  Laws  1947,  ch 

Law*  l»4i  p  5."».  Re?   No   27. 
Laws  1945,  Chi.  1«I4.  165r;  1657. 


Laws  1943.  ch.  1 523. 
Laws  1945.  cfc.  15*3. 

Laws  1945,  ch    1584. 

Laws    IMS.    eh.    850.    title    13.    pars.    :3u-232,    as 
amended.  Laws  1C45,  cii.  15.-4. 
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Chvt  r4sutii4  of  Stmt*  l»»s  frant-.'-.g 


■.fHts.  benefits,  and  privilegea  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their  organuatton* 
R^od4  Island — Continued 


r;-* 


K,>>!i:;;A 


SttioaH  Uaud  seme* 
rurtoOehoMtyvuiil 


iVMiikJ  <tar« 


TuMdl 


TrsnsporUitoQ.     motor 
etc..  priTiktes. 

Vettruu'  orfuauAtions . . 


Tehk-k, 


Vetfnat*  Hrrioe  icpncy. 


(^«^  lor  Oaw  Bcat  tn  active  mttttarr  lerwer  of  th«  UnltM  Stated.... 

iaiSUm  Dmy  iwifcritioM  may  b>  b»M  IntrmoriM 

CMh  tad  toviM  anthontrd  to  pr)>parF  and  p<^M  mil.*  of  honor  containfnv  th«  name;  of 
pmMifaitkaanBfdHirTico^of  th<>  t'nitM  States  durttin  the  period  of  any  war 

1tMmri«(d«ttfeof«iTT«>tcnn  must  be  transmitted  to  thedivtslonof  aoldlera' ivlief 

R'wrd  oftUnhaat  ooea  flkd  staadt  m  eriduicc  so  lon«  as  the  le«ral  renldence  of  the  per- 
son nwifi  tattM  Stat*. 

Bawlntinn  of  .tympaihy  to  the  next-of-ktn  of  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  oflicial 
toe  of  the  d««d  of  Worki  War  II. 

Anaorr  jgnyiWffs  *ir  men  in  the  wrrice 

CitT  Of  Newport  authorised  to  Issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  construction 
of  pabUe  protects  to  provide  employnient  for  returning  vet.»rans  of  World  War  II. 

FroTisrioa  tor  the  Mtabltshmeni  of  \oc*i  veteran*'  retratninr  and  reemplorni«nt  com- 
BittMa  and  Um  establishment  and  malntenaoco  of  wterans'  Information  vrvtce 
•mas  br  Um  WTtral  tHhn  and  towns  e(  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ftimi^hlne  full 
hiwiiiatluu  to  aO  veterans  with  respect  to  their  rights  and  prtMlt-ces  under  FiHleral 
•ad  Sute  laws. 

B«IM  (or  veterans  and  their  dependents;  the  famUiee  and  dependents  of  servicemen... 

fmt  fiwnsr.— Issuance  of  bunting  and  fishing  license  to  a  disabled  veteran 

without  payment  of  license  fee. 
Moitir  nAiWm.— Exemption  of  disabled  veterans  from  payment  of  fees  tor  annual  regis 

tratioa  of  and  hcvnse  to  operate  motor  vehicles  designed  especuUly  for  amputees  or 

those  aflUeted  with  paraplegia. 
PtUUrt  lictmt.—Tn*  license  may  be  issued  to  veterans  to  peddle  merchandise,  junk, 

etc. 
FpU  rax.— Veterans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  poll  tax 


Citation 


Pn^uwnmi  tnd  oceupttionMi  ftMiM*.— Veterans  are  exempt  from  fee  for  license  to  act  as 
an  m«uranor  agpnt. 

PnptTti  r«x.— ExemptiM)  from  pavment  of  mterest  on  delinquent  taxes  during  mili- 
tary aervioe  m  World  War  II  and  ford  months  thereafter. 

InaptioD  of  property  of  a  veterans'  orgauiiation  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  if 

artoally  a^ed  and  occupieil  by  such  orKanitaiion. 

Eiempiion  of  pp)perty  of  every  Gold  Star  mother,  to  the  amount  of  $1.500 

Exemption  of  property  of  veterans  or  their  unmarried  widows,  to  the  amount  of 

$I.O(M  and  an  additional  exemption  in  the  amount  of  $1.U00  to  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  an<l  II. 

Disabled  veterana  exempt  from  payment  of  fees  for  annual  registration  of  and  licen!«e  to 

operate  motor  vehicles  designed  es[)ecially  for  amputees  or  those  afflicted  with 

paraplegia. 
.4  wa«rfMra/«.— Permits  veterans'  organizations  to  conduct  the  game  commonly  called 

"bingo"  or  "beano,"  under  certain  circumitances. 
Coii9r%tio%»:  rtport*  of  pro««*i»£«.— .\nnu&l  appropriation  to  defray  expen.««s  of  en- 
campment of  Unit«d  Spanisli  War  Vaterans. 
'Mrw*  — The  lainhnnaid  waarinc  or  nsa  of  registered  insignia,  badges,  etc.,  of 

veuraos'  organharlnm  Is  snb)«ct  to  a  Itaie  of  $30  for  each  oflense. 

Sltett■^^  piattt,  elt.— .Krvaory  privileges 

Quarters  in  State  arsenal  formerly  occupied  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

durng  its  existence  allotted  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  under  the  same  con- 

ditloos  and  reflations. 
— —  Veterans'  memorial  buiHing  in  the  city  of  Providence  shall  provide  accommoda- 

ttaoi  for  TMeraiW  organizations. 

/Ve<«s.— Associations  of  veterans  may  parade  In  public  with  firearms 

Putrwtk  AeMey  o6#frr«af*.— .\rmistlce  Day  c-elebratioiu  may  be  held  in  armories 

T<ti  exraipdoa.— The  real  and  tiersonal  estnte  ttelonging  to  or  held  m  trust  for  an  moor- 

porated  ar(aaisatk>n  of  war  veterans  u>  the  extent  of  $100,000  exempt  from  taxation  if 

aetnaily  uae<l  and  ooeupied  by  such  organication. 
C'ai/oriM.— Exemption  of  members  of  veterans' organizations  from  the  prohibition  as  to 

t^  wearing  of  uniforms. 
Veterans'  retrainini;  and  reemployment  committees  and  veterans'  information  service 

centers  in  cities  and  town.*. 


Laws  im»,  rh   «v).  title  1,  par  9 
Law-1  i-Mii.  eh  "U),  title  a,  par  131. 
La*?  IXJ,  cti.  1287. 

Laws  iMJ.  ch   1121. 
Laws  iwt   ch.  1452. 

Laws  l»M.  pp.  3dl-393.  Res.  No.  81 

Laws  1041,  ch.  W4. 
Laws  1IM5,  ch.  Itil9. 

Laws  IWS,  ch.  15d3,  as  amended;  Laws  1W8,  ch. 

21U7. 


Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1838V  ch.  654,  |i  »-7.  U,  as  amend- 

e<i;  Laws  1944.  ch.  1476. 
Laws  1M8,  ch.  aui». 

Laws  1»47,  chs.  l&U,  1B19:  Laws  I»i8,  cfa.  205X 


Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (IBJS),  ch.  3«,  |  IS. 

Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1938\  ch.  34,  i  3,  •«  amended. 

Laws  1W41.  ch.  UHl. 
Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  ch.  152,  |  4,  as  amended; 

Laws  1940,  ch.  8.>(.  {3. 
Laws  1943,  ch.  1349. 

Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  cb.  29,  i  2,  as  amended- 

Laws  1947,  ch.  1920. 
Laws  1949,  ch.  2288. 
Gen.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  ch.  20,  S  S.  as  amended: 

Laws  1949.  ch.  2383. 

Laws  1M7,  chs.  1S44,  1919;  Laws  1948,  ch.  2052. 


Laws  IMl,  ch.  lOTi 

Laws  1941,  ch.  1074. 

Gen.  Laws  .Ann.  (1938).  ch.  612,  1 30. 

Laws  1940,  ch.  850,  title  6,  pars.  130-132. 
Laws  IHi,  ch.  1632. 

Laws  1949.  cfa.  2383. 

Laws  1*40,  ch.  KV),  title  11.  par.  218. 
Laws  liHO,  ch.  850,  title  6,  uar.  131. 
Gt'u.  Laws  Ann.  (1938),  en.  29,  |  2   as  amended; 
Laws  1W7,  ch.  19'JO. 

Laws  1940,  ch.  850,  title  U,  par.  220. 

Lawo  1945,  ch,  1585,  as  amended;  Laws  1948,  ch 

2107. 


Address  of  Hon.  Philip  M.  Kaiser, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 


EXTENSIO.N  OP  KEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  rtNNsT:.VANi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTA-nVE3 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Penn.s\ivania  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  with  your  permi.s.sion  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  mcludini?  an  address  by 
AiisisUnt  Secretary  of  Labor  Philip  M. 
Kai.ser.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment dele^'ation  at  the  full  plenary 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference on  June  7. 

On  We<inei>day.  June  7.  the  Thirty- 
third  International  Labor  Conference 
opened  m  Geneva.  The  fir.si  order  of 
business  was  the  election 'of  a  president 
for  the  Conference.  ImmcKliately  after 
the  name  of  the  Indi.t.a  Labor  Mink>ter 
was  placed  for  ncminaiiou,  ihe  Czech, 


Hungarian,  and  Polish  delegates  rose 
and  insisted  that  before  the  president 
was  elected  the  delegates  from  Nation- 
alist China  be  removed  from  the  Con- 
ference. When  the  Chair  ruled  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  long-estab- 
lished procedure  for  objecting  to  cre- 
dentials, the  Czech,  Polish,  and  Hun- 
garian delegations  withdrew  from  the 
Conference. 

At  this  point.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Philip  M.  Kaiser  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  before  the  full  plenary 
session : 

We  have  Just  wltiiessed  another  walk-out 
on  the  eilorts  ot  people  ai^d  of  Governments 
lu  expand  the  area  of  International  coopera- 
tion for  peace  and  social  Justice.  This 
Wiilk-uut  la  one  of  many  which  have  been 
BtaKed  to  break  down  the  international  or- 
ftanlzutlona  which  are  tlie  foundation  of  the 
efforts  of  all  of  us  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
and  to  build  a  real  society  of  nations.  How- 
ever, this  particular  walk-out  is  directed  not 
only  at  the  work  and  efforts  of  international 
organizations  but  at  the  labortni?  men  and 
Women  of  the  world  In  whose  ii:inie  we  are 
met    here    today.      This    walk-out.    indeed. 


shows  that  the  claims  of  these  regimes  that 
they  represent  the  interests  of  lalxirlni?  men 
and  women  are  the  clearest  perversion  ot 
truth. 

I  submit  that  all  member  nations  in  thia 
organization  are  obligated  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  of  membership,  the  most 
elementary  of  which  is  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  this  organization.  This  walk-out  la  sym- 
bolic of  the  grossest  kind  of  Irresponsibility 
toward  this  organization,  the  laboring 
masses  of  the  world  and  the  sincere  devo- 
tion of  those  assembled  here. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  representatives  of 
these  several  governments  from  this  session 
of  the  conference  Is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  Interested  in  propaganda  tactics 
than  in  solvln»{  the  human  problem  with 
which  the  ILO  is  concerned.  This  walk-out 
is  of  a  purely  political  character,  which  In- 
dicates that  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary  are  playing  politics  with  efforts  to 
advance  social  Justice.  It  la  the  evident  in- 
teiatlon  of  these  governments  to  prevent  this 
conference  and  the  ILO  from  doing  their 
normal  work  — work  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  This  fla- 
grant action  obviously  contradicts  the  claim 
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or  these  governments  that  they  are  interested 
In  aolvlng  the  grave  economic  and  aoctal 
problems,  of  primary  concern  to  working  men 
and  women,  which  beset  the  world  today.  If 
these  governments  were  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  many  Important  problems  which  are 
before  tis  they  would  have  accepted  the  nor- 
mal parliamentary  procedure  cf  the  confer- 
ence and  assisted  In  tlie  constructive  work 
that  Is  before  us. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  orer- 
whelmlng  majority  of  other  governments, 
does  net  indulge  In  boycotts  and  walk-outa 
because  Its  views  are  not  accepted.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  cooperate 
loyally  In  the  work  of  the  conference  and 
the  ILO  for  the  advancement  of  social  Jtis- 
tlce  and  human  wor.h.  The  United  State* 
believes  all  members  should  be  willing  to 
accept  the  will  of  the  majority,  as  well  as 
the  long-established  rules  of  procedure  of 
this  Organization.  In  the  opinion  of  our 
Government  a  withdrawal  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
from  this  session  of  the  conference  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  implicit  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  the  conference  and  in  the  ILO. 
These  governments  have  an  obvio'os  duty  to 
participate  in  the  sessions  of  this  body.  The 
views  of  these  governments  on  the  question 
as  to  which  representatives  should  represent 
China  have  no  bearing  on  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  cbilgation  to  serve  in  an 
organ  of  which  they  are  members  and  to 
which  they  have  sent  representatives. 

Tills  action  mtxst  not  prevent  the  confer- 
ence from  doing  Its  normal  work.  No  ILO 
member  can  by  Its  willful  aosence  impair 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  conference 
or  the  validity  of  the  decisions  which  this 
conference  may  take.  The  United  Stales 
supports  the  fullest  maintenance  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  ILO  and  of  the  conference.  In 
the  absence  of  the  representatives  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakm  the  work  wiU 
not  be  Impeded  and  this  body  will.  I  am 
sure,  proceed  In  Its  normal  fashion  to  carry 
on  the  Important  work  which  Is  entrtisted 
to  the  conference  under  liie  constiiuuon  of 
the  ILO. 


One-Party  GoTemmcot  m  Oregon 
EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  ORTCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH-ES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  followine  edi*ori3l  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Currj-  County  Re- 
porter, a  weekly  newspaper,  published  at 
Gold  Be-ach  in  Curry  County.  Oreg.: 
Lrrrut  To  Complain  AaotTT 

We  are  hearing  a  eood  deal  of  ylpplng  these 
4iipB  from  Democrat  and  left -wine  quarters 
•wot  the  evil  thlnes  the  one-t>arty  govern- 
ment has  done  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  But 
when  we  size  up  the  thlnzs  this  terrible  one 
party  has  done  for  this  State,  how  it  has  been 
kept  on  a  pretty  even  keel  financially,  and 
at  the  same  time  caring  for  the  needy,  sup- 
porting Its  schools,  carrying  on  an  Immense 
road-bulldicg  prcgram.  etc  and  compare  all 
this  with  what  has  happened  In  ctir  neigh- 
boring States  of  Washington  and  California, 
we  find  there  is  little  to  grlre  about. 

Both  our  neichb.rs  are  practically  bank- 
rupt, havmg  listened  to  their  crackpots  and 
left-wingers  u/.ul  they  find  themselves  In  a 
condition  v^  run  is  confiiderably  more  pijunXul 
than  Joycud. 


Oregon's  pathway,  with  Its  maontlng  popu- 
lation and  growing  demands  upon  the  8tat« 
financea.  la  not  a  flowery  one,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably less  theory  than  It  would  have 
been  had  our  cAcials  and  legislators,  and  the 
voters  themselves,  fallen  for  the  schemes  that 
have  intrigued  our  neighbors.  On  the  whole, 
most  erf  the  men  charged  with  handling  the 
affairs  of  our  Commcnwe&Ith  have  worked 
for  what  they  considered  its  best  Interest* 
rather  tlian  playing  to  the  gallenes  for  votes. 
There  Is  hope  that  they  wtU  continue  to  do 
so. 


Lobby  Committee  Invades  Rigkt  of  People 
To  Hire,  Uie,  or  Own  Printiiif  Pre«i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  incHTCAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrA'm-E3 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
noted  that  the  so-called  Buchanan  com- 
mittee to  investigate  lobbying  actually 
is  putting  in  peril  one  cf  our  most 
cherished  freedoms — the  freedom  of  the 
press — in  trjing  to  probe  into  the  affairs 
of,  several  organizations,  including  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. The  following  editorial  from  the 
June  10  issue  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
a  noted  and  respected  journal  of  the 
printaig  trade,  confirms  my  alarm  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  I  commend  a  read- 
ing of  it  to  every  Member  of  Congress : 
The  PiixTLNG  Pkess 

The  first  amendment  to  the  United  State* 
Couatitutlon  guaranteed  a  free  press. 

In  the  language  of  the  late  eighteenth 
ccnttiry,  press  referred  to  the  mechanical 
device — then  the  hand  press — which  placed 
the  Ink  Impressions  on  paper.  The  first 
amendment  was  a  guaranty  to  the  people  to 
ts  able  to  own  and  tise  a  press  without 
gjvernmental  Interference. 

Since  then,  throtigh  common  usage,  free- 
dom cf  the  press  to  m:s:  people  has  been 
transferred  to  cur  newspapers,  boots,  and 
magazines — the  product  instead  of  the  ma- 
chine. ActuaKv,  the  guaranty  still  arplies 
to  the  physical  equipment — the  printing 
press — and  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
cotirta  have  ever  said  otherwise. 

Now.  a  congressional  committee  Investl- 
gjtine  lobbying  is  seeking  to  force  users  cf 
the  printing  press  to  dlrulge  Information  on 
the  amount  of  money  spent  and  received, 
what  pre?s  was  used,  who  bcueht  the  br-'^ks. 
etc.  Such  data  are  not  only  being  asked  of 
tiie  Committee  for  Ccnstltutionnl  Govern- 
ment but  from  188  btislness  corporations. 
The  latter  Inquiry  Is  directed  at  those  who 
fcive  run  copy  "dealing  with  public  Issues 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  Federal  legts- 
Utive  action.- 

Every  Issue  of  every  newspaper  and  nmc- 
t-cally  every  magazine  carries  editcrlals  "deal- 
ing with  public  Issues  which  mtcht  be  the 
subject  of  Federal  legislative  action"  The 
cmmittee  nneht  well  ask  those  publications 
who  their  subscribers  and  their  advertisers 
are.     The  Issue  is  the  same. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  &:;Tern- 
ment  has  availed  itself  of  the  right  to  use 
a  printing  press  to  print  books  on  Isrues 
ctif routing  the  people  Just  as  other  groups 
hive  done  In  the  centurv  and  a  half  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  The  166  con>Dratlona 
and  many  individuals  have  availed  them- 
selves oi  the  right  to  hire  the  i:se  of  a  pream 


and  the  aervloea  of  ■otneon*  else  to  print 
and  distribute  their  Tlews. 

The  ctirrent  InTestlgatlon  of  the  House 
committee  is  an  Invasion  of  the  guaranteed 
right  at  the  American  people  to  own.  hire, 
«-  lise  a  printing  press  without  Interference. 


Address  by  Senator  KnowlaBd  at  tbc  Con- 
nectkat  Republicaa  State  GmTcatiMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  cxuroumA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWIITU  STATES 

Thursday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) .  1950 

Mr.  K::0WLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  the  speech 
I  delivered  last  night  before  the  Con- 
necticut Republican  State  Convention, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ur  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  It  Is 
a  great  pleajsure  to  once  again  be  In  your 
State.  I  bring  you  a  hands-across-the-con- 
tinent  greeting  from  California  to  Con- 
necticut. 

I  feel  certain  that  our  two  States  are  going 
to  Join  with  others  to  elect  Republican 
puoernatoriai  and  senatorial  candidates  this 
N:iveml3€r.  It  is  vital  to  cur  States  and  to 
the  Nation  that  we  do  so.  The  control  of  the 
Senate  may  depend  upon  the  two  Senate 
seats  Connect  .cut  fills  this  year. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  seme 
cf  the  important  problems  facing  us  in  o\xr 
domestic   life    and   in   laternaUcrial    affairs. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  only  with  an 
Informed  citizenry  can  we  solve  the  problems 
that  confront  us. 

Within  the  last  year  two  catastrophic 
events  have  taken  place.  These  are  th» 
Soviet  sticcess  In  atomic  development  (as 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  23,  1&49)  and  the  estab- 
lishment cf  a  Soviet-recognized  Communist 
regime  in  China.  Only  In  retroepect  will 
we  be  able  to  finally  determine  which  event 
will  have  the  most  far-reaching  influeDC2. 
Both  have  set  o5  diain  reactions  that  have 
n;t  yet  run  their  ftill  cotirse. 

These  events  separately  are  stilEcient  to 
catice  everyone  who  l)elle';es  we  should  hr.ve 
a  free  world  of  free  men  to  examine  his  own 
conduct  to  determine  If  he  Is  making  his 
greatest  contribtrtlon  toward  freedom.  The 
crxnbtned  events  make  It  mandatory  that  we 
do  It. 

Otir  economic  system  la  tied  with  Sia- 
mese-twin attachments  to  ctir  constitutional 
form  cf  gcremment.  If  one  is  destroyed  they 
b3th  perish.  Tliere  Is  no  need  for  either 
catastrophe  to  hsrpen  if  we  jet  cff  the  per- 
petual defensive  and  take  tl-^e  cSenstve. 

There  are  too  many  people  who  have  hcd 
ctiT  hospitality  or  advantages  joining  forces 
with  Moscow  and  her  Communist  Party  allies 
In  spreading  their  views  on  "what's  wrong 
With  America." 

Those  who  believe  In  cur  system  should 
start  a  criisade  to  tell  '"what  la  right  with 
America." 

We.  of  course,  will  not  close  cmt  eyes  to  the 
liability  side  of  the  ledeer.  but  as  citizens 
with  Q-ii  feet  en  the  ground  and  common 
sense  gained  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion we  knew  that  America  s  a£sets  In  free- 
c.m  of  religion,  speech,  and  press,  and  in 
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nfXicu'Axml.  educAUoiud.  ftaeaL  tpdiMtrtal. 
and  £07r>rnznMitAl  catMiorl—  to  m«cUos  but 
•  fpv.  fTMktlT  «xc««d  our  lubihues 

S«T''"~->-:.Tht  mUitoD  life  tnmntncv  policy- 
hcldirr  vildw  «itb  a  face  Talu«  of  crer 

930QUOOO,0> 

tamnCv.  ■-  .1  tUU  belseT»  that  thrift 
la  ft  nrtue  ajk-  cvn  dtrvctly  or  tbrou^h  In- 
•tituti.ns  far  tbetr  account  aoin*  9ier:.9O0.- 
000.000  in  aaniksa  liutltuuons  and  »3.300.* 
000.000  in  thm  potai-— Tlnga  ayatcnx. 

A  wOaiBllal  'paat  at  Um  «SS.800.000.COO 
of  tune  dcpocita  in  commercial  banks  is 
theirs  TiMT  alao  liare  a  atake  In  annu.ties 
und  p«iMfcm  noMla  ■mountlnc  to  an  esti- 
mated t5  000.000.000  and  a  direct  stake  in  the 
•ocial-seciiTltT  arstem  <FMenl,  Su:«.  ard 
local  I   of  K9  OCO.000.000. 

We  hsre  a  far  fn«tcr  number  or  stock- 
holdcra.  hotat  ftad  •utoonbU*  oviwrs  than 
anr  other  nauoa  tu  tbt  varld. 

To  permit  tUB  MiTOit.  (otng  eoecern  cf 
ours  to  b«  UqvMktad  br  Xif  stroof-armed 
of  IntcmaUocal  cooomunlam  or  to 
It  to  tbe  TOtontarj  bankruptcy  pro- 
of State  aoetettam  are  both  un- 
thtakabTe  and  ■■Bccaaary.  We  need  an 
•lot  ard  detif  fsd  dtJaenry  if  the  battle 
Is  not  to  be  lost  by  default. 

We  must  not  let  conipJacency  destroy  the 
ipint  that  has  developed  a  great  world  power 
out  of  a  ataall  ocdony  In  less  than  175  years. 
We  must  not  build  or  dej>end  upon  military 
or  economic  MfifliM>t  lines^ 

Thit  nmtkm  turn  nrttr  been  vended  to  the 
•tattis  quo  or  ruled  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past  Our  econcwn:c  as  *eil  a5  cur  political 
■yatam  broke  avay  from  Old  World  patterns. 

Shor-^sighted  European -style  capitalism 
bvult  the  gmllows  for  It*  own  execution  by 
aUowmg  and  enoo«r»fflnf  ■opopoUes.  cartels. 
low  wage*.  azKl  greot  afgief  tiaps  of  capital 
narrowly  held. 

The  Ufebkxd  of  our  system  to  the  con- 
trary ts  competition,  product,  \-tty.  good 
waces  and  widespread  ownership  of  our  e<.o- 
wwir  stmcrure. 

We  must  continue  to  demonctrate  to  the 
world  that  here  In  America  wa  hare  pclttlcai 
and  econiimlc  freedom.  Here  our  people, 
•ince  the  foundJn«  of  the  republic,  have 
looked  forward  to  leaving  to  tbelr  children 
a  better  land  than  they  themselves  found. 

The  chaBcact  we  face  Is  tc  meet  the 
economic,  soda!,  and  political  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century  while  we  maintain  free  In- 
stitutions undCT  a  cooatltutional  Govern- 
ment 

Certainly  security  alone  is  not  the  whole 
answer  The  most  seciire  man  Is  the  one  who 
has  hl3  clothing,  food,  medical  care,  and 
bouatng  fuaranteed  for  UXe — aa  an  Inmate 
d  a  State  prison. 

The  basis  for  an  expanding  standard  of 
UTing  for  our  people  resu  upon  labor  and 
maaaginent  pulling  together  and  not  apurt. 
It  al».-i  depends  upon  a  square  deal  for  the 
farmer  as  well  as  for  the  urban  dweller.  It 
requirM  a  full  realization  that  when  any  part 
of  cur  economy  is  Ir.  distress  the  chain  re- 
action that  Lakes  place  wUl  soon  react  on  all 
other  lagimiili  The  American  farmer  must 
»ot  be  so  n0menTed  that  he  becomes  p.'l- 
marlly  a  statuuc  m  a  Washingtjn  bure^u- 
crai  s  clBcc. 

-  The  ■MlaliMiit  sUbUlty  and  progress  of 
our  Amerlean  system  of  capuailui.c  free 
enterprise  requires  high  real  itug^h.  eustamed 
buying  power  lor  abundant  markets,  and 
WTlnnim  production  at  low  unit  costs. 

American  agriculture,  labor  ar.d  industry 
must  not  be  undennlnad  by  the  dumping 
produced  by  low-paid  labor  abroad 
1  outaMlc  markeca  are  closed  to  our  prc-d- 
ucu  by  quotas,  aierlinf  bloc  bamers.  and 
outright  d.«cnmlnai;aa. 

In  meeting  the  growing  challenge  of  so- 
rialLsm  a.'.d  communism  the  dynaouc  Ameri- 
can system  must  continue  to  demonsudie 
that  labor    manaccm^i^t,  and  liiTcators  all 


hsve  a  vlt-al  Interest  in  maintaining  our  way 
cf  life. 

Hich  productivity  and  widespread  distri- 
bution of  that  which  our  Nation  c.'»n  pro- 
duce la  more  sound  than  the  doctrine  of 
scarcity  brought  about  by  stoppaftes  of  pro- 
duction or  by  governmental  action. 

Controls  tend  to  multiply  like  rabbits.  In 
the  end  they  would  destroy  both  the  Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  system.  The 
OPA  would  prv>bably  still  be  with  us  except 
for  the  election  of  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congreaa. 

A  free  economy  can  better  bring  about  a 
higher  standard  of  llvine  for  our  people  than 
any  regimented  economy  of  domestic  origin 
or  forelen  Import. 

In  the  growth  of  our  Nation  there  have 
developed  powerful  groups  In  business  and 
In  l.Tbor.  Not  all  of  them  have  reci^gnlzed 
that  with  power  mu.^t  go  responsibility.  No 
man  or  group  of  men  In  the  ranks  of  labor 
or  business  or  government  have  the  rieht  to 
stran::le  the  economic  life  of  140.000.000 
Americans  and  by  so  doing  endanger  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  S'ates  es- 
tablished economic  traffic  laws  many  years 
ago  to  protect  our  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers aeslnst  unregulated  monopolies. 
These  wore  the  antitrust  statutes. 

M.ire  recently  the  Government  has  sought 
to  establish  a  national  labor  policy  that 
would  be  fair  and  equitable,  not  alone  to 
labor  and  management,  but  to  the  general 
public  as  well. 

While  some  well-thought-out  amendments 
are  In  order,  they  should  be  welched  in  the 
light  of  their  effect  upon  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  not  Just  one  part. 

Our  entire  national  economy  must  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  one  man  or  small  group  who 
can  give  an  order  that  will  cause  a  creeping 
paralysis  to  close  down  our  mines,  factories. 
and  transportation  systems,  and  work  a  hard- 
ship on  countless  people.  This  U  far  too 
much  power  for  any  responsible  man  to  want 
or  for  any  Irresponsible  man  to  be  allowed 
to  have. 

Our  Federal  Government  Is  now  sc  large 
that  prudent  ofDclals  and  citizens  must  ex- 
amine all  Ir.rreased  costs  to  see  If  they  will 
endanger  the  functioning  of  our  economy  or 
Impair  the  solvency  of  the  Go\-ernment.  We 
must  find  ways  of  eliminating  duplication 
and  waste  to  that  we  may  better  meet  essen- 
tial needs. 

There  are  some  In  Government  who  ap- 
parently believe  that  If  an  Individual  spends 
his  own  money  it  Is  Inflationary,  whereas  If 
the  Government  takes  It  from  him  and 
spends  l:  such  Is  not  the  case.  This  is  eco- 
nomic nonsense  and  squirrel -cage  thinking. 
Government  spending  has  been  and  Is  a 
ma}or  inflationary  factor.  This  administra- 
tion will  not  hesitate  to  reestablish  economic 
controls  when  and  If  they  get  the  votes  in 
Congress. 

I  make  no  claim  that  we  can  unscramble 
the  eggs  of  Government  finance,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  we  should  no  longer  Ignore 
the  warning  lights  that  have  led  to  disaster 
when  ignored  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

We  fhould  balance  our  Federal  budget 
and  pay  v^methlng  each  year  to  reduce  the 
natioi.al  debt,  which  now  amounts  to  over 
•230.0O0  000  OCO.  This  should  be  done  by 
prudent  economy  rather  than  by  disruptive 
new  taxes. 

For  the  last  17  years  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  had  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  during 
15  of  those  years  has  had  a  majority  In  both 
Houses  of  Con^resB  It  Is  significant.  I  be- 
lieve, that  during  that  entire  period  of  time 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  balanced  only 
during  the  2-year  period  of  the  Eightieth 
Congre«,  wherein  the  Republicans  had  a 
maj.jrlty  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
In  a  period  of  20  years  the  number  of 
clMllau  employci-s  ut  iLe  Federal  Goveruuieiit 


Increased  from  570.000  to  2,100.COO.  Fed- 
eral  expenditures  have  increased  from  $9,000,- 
000.000  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  to  over  »13.- 
OOO.eoo.COO  for  the  current   fiscal  year. 

Next  year,  at  the  present  rate  of  spend- 
ing, there  Is  another  «j.0..0.0C3.0O0  deficit 
in  pro-^pect.  Any  business  management  that 
r.m  16  out  cf  18  years  In  the  red  should 
be  permanently  retired.  1950  and  1952  are 
the  year.s  to  eliminate  both  the  red  Ink  and 
the  "red  herrings." 

Th  problems  facing  us  on  the  heme  front 
cannot  be  solved  by  Government  alone. 
They  cannot  be  solved  by  labor,  management, 
or  the  farmer  alone. 

Government  can  best  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  for  our 
young  men  and  women  by  creating  a  tax 
climate  In  which  risk  capital  will  be  able  to 
profitably  invest  in  new  large  and  small 
business  enterprises. 

H9re  In  America,  as  Lincoln  put  It.  we 
have  "Tills  last  best  hope  of  earth".  Each 
of  us  has  an  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  preservation.  We  are  In- 
terdependent one  on  the  other.  An  Ameri- 
can economic  collapse  would  bring  despair 
everywhere  except  In  Soviet  Russia. 

There  have  never  been  so  many  people  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  world  who  have 
had  as  large  a  stake,  as  much  to  gain  or  as 
much  to  lose,  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Nor  does  history  record  a  people  who  have 
b?€n  as  unselfish  In  their  possession  of  their 
power,  their  resources,  and  th>?ir  good  will. 

In  this  century  which  Is  not  yet  half  over 
they  have  spcrificed  blood  and  treasure  In 
two  World  Wars  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  free  Institutions  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Few  dispute  the  fact  that  all  of  west- 
ern Europe  and  perhaps  even  Britain  would 
today  be  behind  the  Communist  Iron  cur- 
tain If  It  had  not  been  for  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  this  republic  and  a  considerable 
contribution  of  cur  resources  to  prevent  the 
complete  economic  collapse  of  those  war-torn 
nations. 

Communism  thrives  on  chaos.  A  rehabili- 
tated Europe  was  the  only  chiince  for  sur- 
vival had  by  free  Institutions  In  that  area 
of  the  world.  While  communism  has  been 
at  least  temporarily  stopped  Ln  western  Eu- 
rope. It  has  made  great  galas  In  the  Far 
East. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  communism  ruled 
less  than  2C0.000.000  people.  Today  800,000.- 
000  are  within  the  iron  curtain. 

Pour  factors  relating  to  the  ability  of  the 
western  world  to  defend  Itself  against  Com- 
munist aggression  are: 

1.  Industrial  capacity. 

2.  Population. 

3.  Raw  materials. 

4.  Territory. 

Except  for  the  first,  international  commu- 
nism  now   has   the   edge   In   all   the   others. 

Fifty  years  of  friendly  Interest  on  the  part 
of  our  people  and  our  Government  In  a  free 
and  Independent  China  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing contribution  made  by  our  Army.  Na%-y. 
and  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific  luring  World 
War  II  gave  us  the  power,  the  prestige,  and 
the  opportunity  for  constructive  action  no 
western  nation  had  ever  before  possessed. 

This  opportunity  has  been  inttered  away 
by  a  small  group  of  willful  men  who  held 
positions  in  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  E>eportment  and  who  hatl  the  backing 
of  their  superiors.  They  were  aided  by 
ethers  In  and  out  of  Governme.it  who  by  de- 
sign or  Ignorance  helped  to  advance  the 
ciuse  of  the  Communists  In  China. 

In  Europe  we  finally  stood  up  to  commu- 
nism la  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  Berlin,  and 
Western  Germany. 

Knowing  that  communism  thrives  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  chaos  we  ^ave  economic 
aid  through  the  ECA.  With  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  and  the  arms-ln  plementatlon 
le^ialauun,  we  have  given  moial  and  mate- 
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Hal  support  for  the  protection  of  western 
Etirope  and  the  Middle  East  from  overt  ag- 
gression. In  that  area  we  have  given  hope 
and  support  to  those  advancing  the  cause  of 
a  free  world  of  freemen. 

Munich  certainly  should  have  taught  us 
that  appeasement  of  aggression,  then  as  now. 
Is    but  surrender  on   the  Installment  plan. 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  as  power 
hungry  as  the  Nazis  and  their  system  Is  as 
destructive  of  human  liberty  aa  was  Hlt- 
lerism  with  which  they  were  bedfellows  while 
Poland  was  being  dismembered  In  1939.  They 
have,  however,  learned  some  new  techniques. 

In  terms  of  ultimate  destructive  Impact 
upon  our  free  Institutions,  what  dlJIerence 
does  it  make  whether  an  American  citizen 
such  as  Alger  Hiss  or  Harry  Gold  betrays  bis 
country  or  whether  our  Nation  is  betrayed 
by  Dr.  Fuchs,  an  alien?  What  difference 
does  It  make  whether  the  betrayal  is  done 
for  pay  or  for  love  of  the  Soviet  system? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  It  Is 
done  by  a  card-carrying  Communist  member 
or  by  a  pervert  who,  being  In  a  key  poeltlon, 
has  been  blackmailed  to  deliver  state  secrets? 
What  d.fference  does  it  make  whether  the 
secrets  are  stolen  by  a  burglar  from  an  office 
at  night  or  whether  they  are  carried  out  In 
davtime  by  a  naive  employee  with  a  gold 
badge  and  a  tarnished  sense  of  responsibility? 
The  end  result  Is  the  same,  and  those  who  set 
the  policies  and  were  careless  or  tolerant  or 
ignorpnt  cannot  escape  their  respcnslbillty 
at  the  bar  of  American  public  opinion.  Those 
who  participate  now  in  any  cover-up  or 
whitewash  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accounting. 

Communism  is  destructive  of  human  lib- 
erty everywhere  in  the  world.  It  Is  no  less 
destructive  In  China  or  Korea  than  It  Is  in 
the  satellite  nations.  The  pattern  may  dif- 
fer slightly. 

In  Poland  the  opposition  leader.  Miko- 
lajcazyk,  was  forced  to  flee;  In  Bulgaria.  Pet- 
kuv  was  hanged;  In  Rumania,  the  King  was 
given  a  2-hour  ultimatum  to  change  the 
Government  regardless  of  the  constitution; 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Masaryk's  life  was  for- 
feited when  It  became  apparent  that  coali- 
tion with  communism  would  not  work. 

Last  November  In  Chungking  a  Chinese 
official  put  It  clearly  by  saying  to  me,  "Sen- 
ator, there  can  be  no  real  coalition  with  a 
tiger  unless  you  are  inside  th*  tiger." 

In  Europe  during  the  postwar  period,  we 
have  had  a  foreign  policy  in  which  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Initiation  and  formulation  of 
dcctrlnes  that  are  understandable. 

In  the  Far  East  during  the  same  period, 
there  has  been  i  o  such  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  The  Republicans  In  Congress  were 
net  consulted  In  the  moves  leading  up  to 
the  bankrupt  policy  which  now  stands  re- 
vealed in  all  Its  sorry  detail. 

The  administration,  and  It  alone,  has  the 
full  responsibility  for  our  share  cf  the  de- 
bacle which  has  taken  place  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  and  which  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour  Is  endangering  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  this  country. 

We  stood  up  to  communism  in  Europe  and 
took  substantial  risks  In  so  doing.  For  the 
fainthearted  the  putting  Into  operation  of 
the  Berlin  airlift  presented  much  greater 
rl:5ks  than  giving  aid  to  the  legal  government 
of  China  to  enable  It  to  held  the  Island  of 
Formosa. 

During  the  airlift  we  were  flying  our  planes 
across  territory  controlled  by  one  of  the  great 
military  powers  of  the  world.  This  Gorern- 
mcnt  suppi^rted  the  Berlin  airlift  at  a  cost 
of  1154.568.800.  This  was  not  the  only  cost, 
for  accidents  took  the  lives  of  31  of  our  men. 

Had  we  backed  down  in  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
Union  today  would  have  that  city  firmly 
within  Its  grasp  and  might  even  have  western 
Germany.  If  not  all  of  western  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly  the  yielding   to  International  black- 


mall  then  would  have  increaaed  the  demands 
and  made  more  arrogant  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  aa  an  earlier  yielding  to  Hitler  at 
Munich  Increased  his  demands. 

Otir  China  policy  has  taken  us  to  such  a 
low  point  that  prior  to  bis  return  to  the 
United  States  our  Ambassador,  Leigh  ton 
Stuart,  was  confined  to  the  embassy  com- 
pound for  weeks  by  the  Communists.  A 
consular  official  was  beaten  by  the  Red  po- 
lice In  Shanghai,  an  Amerlcaji  sailor  and  ma- 
rine were  held  prisoners  for  18  months,  our 
consul  general,  Angus  Ward,  was  restricted  to 
the  compound  in  Mukden  for  a  year,  and 
later  thrown  Into  a  common  Jail;  there  are 
still  American  citizens  In  the  Communist 
area  of  China  who  are  prevented  from  leav- 
ing. 

Yes:  we  have  waited  for  the  dust  to  settle, 
and  the  American  people  can  now  see  the 
wreckage  of  the  position  once  held  by  this 
great  Nation  In  the  Par  East. 

Alger  Hiss  at  Yalta  and  the  Amerasia  Red 
network  In  Washington  ail  contributed  to 
losing  In  the  Pacific  that  which  our  fighting 
men  had  won  In  44  long  and  bloody  months. 
It  has  been  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
participated  In  the  Pacific  war  for  6  days. 

Our  long-standing  far-eastern  policy  was 
first  compromised  at  Yalta.  We  gave  to  the 
Soviet  Union  vital  rights  In  Manchuria  which 
were  not  ours  to  give  and  it  was  done  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  Government 
of  China.  It  was  dene  without  the  consent 
or  approval  of  the  American  Congress  or  the 
American  people.  It  was  done  in  violation 
cf  the  open-dooi*  policy  of  John  Hay  and  of 
Woc<lrcw  Wilson's  concept  of  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at. 

The  Yalta  agreement  made  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  Manchuria  and  other  border  provinces 
Inevitable.  It  made  possible  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  balance  of  conti- 
nental China.  It  also  has  opened  the  dcor 
to  bringing  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  with 
more  than  a  billion  people  and  vast  resources, 
into  the  orbit  of  International  communism. 

In  China,  up  to  this  very  hour,  the  State 
Department  and  its  apologists  In  Congress 
have  been  more  Interested  in  "saving  face" 
than  Ln  saving  freedom. 

The  representatives  of  oiir  Department  of 
State  persistently  tried  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  to  form  a 
coalition  with  the  Communists.  When  they 
refused,  we  placed  an  embargo  against  the 
shipment  of  any  arms  or  ammunition  to 
the  legal  Government  of  the  country,  while 
during  those  same  months  the  Soviet  army 
cf  occupation,  in  Manchuria  as  the  result 
of  the  Yalta  agreement,  wais  turning  over 
to  the  Communist  forces  large  amounts  of 
captured  Japanese  war  stocks. 

That  the  National  Government  of  China 
made  mistakes,  has  had  "Benedict  Arnolds" 
and  men  who  betrayed  thei;-  trust,  needed 
no  undersccfflng  from  mb  In  .he  way  and  at 
the  lime  it  was  done.  Our  own  history  also 
has  examples  of  men  who  have  betrayed 
their  trust  from  Cabinet  member:  down  to 
ward  bo&ies. 

The  United  Sftes  has  a-so  been  plagued 
with  racketeers,  hlghwaymtn,  and  6-per- 
centers  at  various  times. 

The  basic  objective  our  Government 
should  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  was 
to  preserve  a  free.  Independent,  united,  and 
non-Communist  China.  State  Department 
China  policies  have  been  directed  toward  a 
post  mortem  rather  than  a  onsultatlon. 

Had  China  been  a  former  enemy,  like  Ja- 
pan and  Germany,  we  would  have  been 
giving  large  amounts  of  suptirvlsed  material 
help  and  sending  many  of  our  ablest  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  to  stiabillze  her  cur- 
rency, feed  her  people,  and  protect  her  from 
Communist  aggression.  Both  of  these  for- 
mer enemy  countries  have  received  more  aid 
than  our  wtutlme  ally,  China      But  the  State 


Department  policy  has  been  to  abandon  freo 
China,  our  wartime  ally  and  friend,  to  tha 
Tulturea  of  International  eommunlsm. 

In  a  very  well  written  article  In  the  Jan- 
uary 7  Issiie  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Joseph  Alsop  has  this  to  say  about  State 
Department  excuses  as  contained  In  the 
China  white  paper: 

"But  there  is  also  one  carefully  concealed 
defect  in  the  State  Department  argiunent. 
If  you  have  kicked  a  drowning  friend  briskly 
In  the  face  as  he  sank  for  the  second  and 
third  times  you  cannot  later  explain  that 
he  was  doomed  anyway  because  he  was  stidl 
a  bad  swimmer. 

"The  question  that  must  be  answered  la 
not  whether  the  Chinese  did  their  best  to 
save  themselves,  which  they  most  certainly 
did  not.  The  question  Is  whether  we  did  our 
beet  to  save  China." 

The  new  civilian  Governor  of  Formosa, 
K.  C.  Wu.  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  He  has 
had  an  excellent  record  as  an  administrator, 
as  mayor  of  Shanghai,  and  aa  wartime  mayor 
of  Chungking.  The  people  of  Formoba  are 
ably  represented  in  their  legislative  body. 

Gen.  Sun  Ll-Jen,  the  ground  force  com- 
mander on  Formosa,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  He  is  also  in  charge 
of  their  training  centers  which  I  visited.  The 
morale  of  the  men  Is  excellent.  The  training 
program  Is  very  good.  They  do  lack  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
defense  against  the  ultimate  Soviet-aided 
Communist  assault  upon  the  Island. 

Like  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Munich,  there  are 
some  in  this  country  and  In  Great  Britain 
who  believe  that  by  appeasing  the  aggressive 
dictatorship  they  may  chsmge  their  way  of 
life.  This  is  naive,  and  such  a  viewpoint  Is 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  this  coun'try.  If  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Nations  gives  Communist 
China  full  recognition,  then  every  Chinese 
embassy  and  consulate  in  this  and  other 
western  nations  will  become  centers  of  Com- 
munist espionage  and  fifth-column  activity. 
as  in  the  case  of  similar  Soviet  establish- 
ments. At  the  peace  conference  with  Japan 
the  Soviet  bloc  will  have  another  voice  and 
vote  to  help  destroy  the  Job  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  done  in  that  country. 

The  signing  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  pact  on 
February  14  is  a  Communist  alliance.  The 
secret  sections  have  not  yet  been  revealed. 
We  may  recall,  however,  that  the  secret  pro- 
visions of  the  Nazi -Soviet  pact  were  not  dis- 
closed until  after  Russia  stabbed  Poland  in 
the  back  in  1939. 

There  are  some  American  and  British  firms 
that  are  today  sending  oil  and  other  supplies 
to  the  Communist  regime,  which  strengthens 
It  in  the  effort  to  destroy  what  remains  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  There  were  firms, 
with  State  Department  approval,  which  sup- 
plied scrap  iron  and  oil  to  Japan  In  1939.  1940, 
and  1941.  It  was  used  against  our  friends  la 
China  and  ultimately  against  the  American 
battle  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  While  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  8  years  after  December  7,  1911,  I 
visited  the  wreck  of  the  Arizona.  In  her 
hull  there  are  still  more  than  900  American 
sailors.  Commercial  transactions  paid  in 
"blood"  money,  should  not  set  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  question  is  asked:  Can  anything  be 
done  at  this  late  date?  I  believe  that  It  can. 
While  desperate,  the  situation  is  not  more 
desperate  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Valley 
Fort'e  or  at  Dunkerque. 

First,  of  course,  we  need  a  foreign  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  There  is  grave  danger  that 
plans  under  discussion  are  another  case  of 
"Too  little  and  too  late."  As  a  basis  for  a 
far  eastern  foreign  policy,  I  suggest  the 
following : 

1.  That  we  make  dear  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  recognizing  the  Communist 
regime  in  China  and  that  we  will  give  some 
leaciership  to  the  tree  nattons  in  the  United 
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Ninons  la  opportnc  Vbt 
znunUft  upHiWiitattTO. 

It  u  inconceiTtN*  th«t  th*  fr?«  nation* 
or  the  w.^rld  wUl  yield  to  Sovirt  prM»ur« 
by  sealing  the  Communist  regime  of  Clur.» 
iB  the  United  Nation*  Such  »n  ab}ect  sur- 
l«atfcr  to  tb*  SoTtet  Union  vill  t^  destruc- 
tiv*  of  the  ultimate  objectlT«  ot  the  Untied 
Nations  and  a  further  enrour»({«nent  of  the 
St-vjet  walk-out  technique  which  h*s  been 
Ufed  on  rumerous  occasions  not  only  in  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  but  also 
In  the  Allied  Control  Council  of  Germany 
and  in  the  Allied  Council  In  Japan  Such 
a  surrtsctar  to  Soviet  pressure  w.U  properly 
be  aeetalflMd  thrcmchout  the  i«  orld  as  a 
^rvat  Oommunlrt  triwnpti  and  wtU  hare  a 
tnmctMtctia  p«jvlM>lactcai  effect  throughout 
lb*  entire  warid  It  wtU  dismay  our  friends 
•rid  give  a  great  lift  tc  the  Communist  move- 
menta  evenntbere 

Our  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  he 
•nncur.ced  that  our  own  vote  would  be 
i^ilnst  removing  the  representatives  of  the 
Eeipmbltr  of  China  and  seating  the  repre- 
aentativee  of  the  Communis'  regime  In  their 
p!ac«.  also  announced  that  »e  would  not 
urge  any  othar  nation  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  propopltlon  and  t<«at  we  wcu.d  otirselves 
not  twe  a  veto.  By  these  latter  two  an- 
Bonnoements  he  largely  destroyed  the  effec- 
tlvmesa  of  our  own  vote  on  the  matter  He 
rcoiiadi  me  of  the  person  who  teUs  you  dur- 
tnt  •  heated  political  campaifn  that  be 
to  for  you— quietly 

Why  this  shyness  about  taking  a  poaitlon 
of  leadership  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world? 

We  bare  not  been  so  reticent  on  many 
otter  tosues  before  the  United  Nations  or 
on  other  Issues  In  Europe  to  advance  the 
caose  of  a  free  world  of  free  men 

T^e  State  Department  has  permitted  the 
8c Viet  Ur.i;n  in  combination  with  Mr  Tryg- 
««  Lit  to  put  the  United  States,  which  has 
eOBiistetitly  lived  up  to  its  United  Nations 
ob!lgauor-«.  on  the  defensive  The  nation 
which  has  consistently  violated  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  Nations,  by  walking  out  of 
finin  wbeu  the  ether  nations  did  not 
bov  to  their  will,  has  been  the  Soviet  Union. 
TlUs  needs  to  be  made  plain  not  only  to  the 
people  cl  this  country  but  to  the  people  cf 
the  wrr'.d 

3  O^  policy  itself,  of  course,  will  ha^e  to 
be  set  by  our  constitutional  clDoers.  the 
President,  bis  adrisers.  and  the  Congress, 
we  have  s  far  eastern  foreign  policy 
to  great  need  for  it  to  be  coordinated 
ta  both  its  ecotKJCBlc  and  defense  phases. 
la  that  area  of  the  world,  so  thst  the  right 
hand  wr.l  know  what  the  left  band  is  doinj. 
MratUd  be  selected  aa  cx>rdlnator  of 
in  policies  cur  outstanding  soldier' 
Oen.  Oooclss  MacArthur. 

t.  Ws  sbould  five  Buperrtosd  std  to  the 
Isfal  n  iiwniBiiK  of  China  now  on  the  uiand 
of  rormoaa  to  the  ■ana*  way  «e  have  given 
K  to  the  legaJ  fOfW^UBMnu  of  Greece  and 
Kore*  which  have  also  been  threatened  by 
commumsm.  and  to  whose  request  for  aid 
we  favorably  responded  I  have  never 
tavorod  giving  unsuperrised  aasistance. 

Tbore  is  a  larger  populallcn  on  Porroosa 
than  in  Greere  or  Aualralia.  Tijere  are  more 
anii-C'.mmunut  troops  on  Formosa  than  In 
all  the  non-Communist  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  combined 

An  aid  missicn  headed  by  a  man  of  the 
yt ******  a  Osaeral  Wedemeyer.  with  the  rank 
OC  aaAoMador.  could  supervise  the  requests 
Xor  Sid.  ad^'l»e  »lih  the  Chinese  Government 
rrlaiive  lo  the  training  of  tro^jpe  in  the  use  of 
equipment,  and  mak^*  ceriain  from  a  log- 
totlcal  foint  of  new  that  the  supplies  were 
rsceived  at  the  poinu  ahere  they  were 
needed 

Yes  Airerlca  has  come  of  age  We  can  no 
more  return  to  a  policy  uf  uclatlju  than  au 


•dull  can  return  to  childhood.  We  must 
assume  our  responsibilities  as  a  great  world 
power  without  whose  active  support  there 
can  be  no  sdequate  International  system  of 
l.<w  and  order. 

We  need  a  dynamic  American  foreun 
policy.  Liberty  Is  still  a  greater  force  than 
slavery  Our  own  fight  for  freedom  electri- 
fied the  world 

Let  us  rekindle  the  torch  We  must  as- 
sume a  moral  leadership  that  we  lost  at 
Yalta.  Let  us  make  It  clear  to  freedom- 
lovlng  Poles.  Czechs.  Hungarians.  Bulgarians. 
Rumanians.  Latvians.  Estonians,  Lithuanians. 
Koreans,  and  Chinese  that  their  desire  for 
liberty  is  understandable  to  us. 

The  voice  of  America  should  become  the 
voice  of  freedom.  Each  program  beamed  to 
Iron-curtain  countries  should  start  with  the 
rinsflnis  notes  of  the  Liberty  Bell  from  In- 
dependence  Hall.    Philadelphia. 

We  need  new  techniques  to  contend  with 
communisms  weapons. 

Let  us  first  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellites  that  we  and  they  are  on  a 
diplomatic  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

The  United  States  Government  should 
serve  notive  that  we  will  no  lonsjer  tolerate 
our  Ambassador  and  diplomatic  officials  be- 
In?  restricted  to  Moscow  or  satellite  capital 
cities  and  occasional  outside  trips  while  theirs 
are  free  to  n^m  from  Connecticut  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Michigan  to  Texas 

We  fhould  make  it  clear  that  we  will  no 
longer  jaermit  five  times  the  number  of  visas 
to  be  issued  for  S.^viet  citi?*ns  to  visit  this 
country  as  are  Issued  to  oui* citizens  to  visit 
Russia 

Neither  friendship  nor  respect  can  be 
b->ught  bv  individuals  or  by  nations  An 
offer  of  »50.0O0.0O0.00O  for  an  atomic  truce 
mav  appease  today's  Barbary  pirates  for  a 
time  It  will  not  ch.ange  their  determina- 
tion to  destroy  human  freedom  in  Europe. 
Asia  or  on  the  Western  Hemlpshere  To  a 
blackmailer  the  offer  of  a  gratuity  today  be- 
comes the  minimum  basis  for  increased  trib- 
ute tomorrow.  Atjmic  disarmament  with- 
out general  disarmament  will  greatly  Increase 
the  Soviet  potential  for  conquest.  Today 
they  have  the  largest  army  and  air  force  In 
the  world  It  Is  probably  In  excess  of  the 
combined  forces  of  all  the  North  Atlantic 
p)wers  and  possibly  greater  than  that  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Of  cour»e.  we  should  seek  a  Just  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  the  cold  war.  but  not  by 
another  Munich  or  another  Yalta.  Any  set- 
tlement must  include  freedom  from  the  tyr- 
anny under  which  millions  of  people  suffer. 
In  part  at  least,  as  s  result  of  our  past  mis- 
uses. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  nation  had  the 
moral  right  to  barter  the  lives  of  millions  of 
men.  women,  snd  children  into  the  godless 
hsnds  of  tnternsttonat  communism  The 
Sonet  Union  has  Jong  since  violated  varl"U» 
parts  of  their  wartime  agreements  with  the 
West  To  Polish  and  Chinese  patriots  a  pub- 
lic repudiation  of  the  Talla  executive  agree- 
ment  would  clear  the  atmosphere  and  give 
them  renewed  hope  and  courage.  This  Gov- 
ernment should  forthwith  denounce  the 
Y:ilta  agreement. 

It  wa»  Lincoln  who  aaid  •"Fellow  citizens. 
we  cannot  escape  history  •  •  •  the  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us 
down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  gen- 
eraltou  •  •  •  we.  even  we  here  have  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility  •  •  • 
In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free  We  shall  nobly  save  or  we 
shall  meanly  lose  this  last  best  hope  of 
earth  " 

If  we  tise  the  same  courage  and  common 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
there  Is  no  foreign  foe  we  need  fear,  there  U 
iio  domestic  pruulem  we  caiiuut  solve. 


One  Hundred  Years'  Progress  io 
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or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or   LOt'ISI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  15  ilegislat  ve  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.'ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  me  on  the  subject  One  Hundred  Years 
Pi'ogre.ss  in  Agriculture,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association,  at  the  Greenbrier.  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.,  June  14.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
One  Hvndred  Years'  Progress  iv  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  ;entlemen,  I 
deem  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  meet 
with  you  here  today.  You  are  here  to  find 
better  ways  of  doing  things — Improved 
methods  of  preparing  and  h:indling  your 
products — more  efficient  operations— more 
effective  use  of  your  materials — more  and 
better  results. 

One  of  the  peculiar  chari  cteiistlcs  of 
Americans — a  characteristic  wl  Ich  the  peo- 
ple of  many  countries  don't  set-m  to  under- 
stand— is  this  drive,  drive,  drive  to  find 
better  ways  of  doing  things  "Why  the 
hurry?"     "Why  the  effort?"  th.?y  ask. 

Some  may  overdo  It  at  tlmrs,  but  I  am 
proud  of  that  American  trait  And  I  am 
proud  of  this  attitude  of  coo  deration  and 
sharing  we  have.  You  are  met  here  today 
to  help  one  another.  If  Bill  Jones  has 
found  a  better  process  for  mixing  your  ma- 
terials, he  is  here  to  share  thi.t  knowledge 
with  you.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  pooled 
our  means  to  help  Bill  Jones  flnl  better  ways 
of  doing  things — through  oiu  experiment 
stations  and  research  centers. 

In  my  visits  to  other  countries  of  the 
world,  this  is  another  characteristic  that 
stands  out  as  American.  I'm  jToud  to  live 
In  a  countr>*  where  we  can  and  do  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all. 

When  we  look  back  and  see  how  far  we 
have  come  In  the  past  100  year  k  -and  when 
we  compare  how  far  we  have  ccme  with  the 
progress  In  many  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world— I  am  even  more  pi  cud  of  this 
American  wajr  of  doing  things.  We  haven't 
Just  grown  old  like  Grandpa  Tkxewell,  who 
lives  wsy  back  up  on  Moccasin  Itun. 

It  was  like  this.  Grandpa  lazewell  had 
had  a  birthday.  A  hundred  and  ten.  Up 
here  In  these  mountains  I  don't  reckon  that 
is  so  unusual  But  down  In  loulslana  we 
would  consider  that  a  "right  imart  of  liv- 
ing," 

Well,  the  story  got  out  Into  one  of  the 
city  dallies— burled  on  page  IS',  beneath  a 
Smith  Brothers  cough  drop  a(  ,  no  doubt. 
But  a  sharp  reporter  picked  It  up  and  fig- 
ured here  was  a  good  human  Interest  story. 
So  he  made  the  trip  back  Into  the  hlUs. 
Went  as  far  a^  he  could  In  his  car  then  took 
the  trail  up  the  mountain  side.  Way  back 
up  In  the  wtKjds  he  came  upon  two  farmers 
discussing  the  merits  of  their    "dawgs." 

The  reiwrler  stopped  to  check  on  the  di- 
rections he  had  been  given  at  the  last  serv- 
ice station. 

"Whatya  wanla  see  ol'  Tazewell  fer?  "  he 
was  a^ked. 


/ 


Then  the  reporter  went  Into  a  long  spiel 
about  the  lmix>rtance  and  significance  of  liv- 
ing to  be  a  hundred  and  ten. 

"Kaln't  see  that  that's  so  tarnation  rurprls- 
In*.    Most  folks  'round  here  git  old." 

"But  a  hundred  and  ten.  I  wanta  find  out 
what  he's  done  to  live  so  long."  exclaimed 
the  reporter — getting  Just  a  little  miffed  at 
the  seeming  Indifference, 

"Done?  He  ain't  done  nothtn'  but  get  old. 
An'  he's  takln'  a  damn  long  time  doln'  that." 

Well,  I  am  proud  that  In  this  country  In 
the  past  100  years — particularly  In  agricul- 
ture— we  have  not  been  Just  "glttln'  old." 
We  are  still  growing.  We  are  still  Improving. 
We  are  younc.  We  are  vigorous.  There  Is 
hope  ahead.  There  Is  more  to  be  done — 
much  more  to  be  done.  And  there  are  better 
ways  of  doing  what  can  and  should  be  done. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  In  your 
business  and  in  farming  in  the  past  iCO 
years — a  lot  of  changes — and  most  of  them 
for  the  good  of  agriculture — and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of 
those  changes.  When  I  think  back  to  the 
way  we  did  things  on  the  farm  when  I  was 
a  youngster.  I  am  astounded. 

Yes.  we  have  come  a  long,  long  way  In  the 
last  100  years.  Where  were  Omaha,  Port- 
land, Seattle.  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities  In  1850?  They  were 
mere  villages  and  undreamed  dreams. 

Only  100  years  ago.  the  land  that  now  pro- 
duces most  of  our  bread  was  Just  the  Great 
American  Desert.  Gold  had  been  discovered 
In  California  the  year  before.  The  Mormon 
colony  in  Utah  was  only  3  years  old.  Settle- 
ments In  Oregon  and  Washington  were  Just 
getting  underway.  The  great  stretch  of 
prairie  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  Just 
wide  open  spaces  for  the  buffalo,  deer,  and 
antelope,  and  the  bunting  grounds  for  the 
"Redmen." 

Down  in  my  country  cotton  had  become 
"king."  But  it  was  only  In  17»4  that  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Ell  Whitney  for  his  cotton 
gin.  In  1790 — Just  a  little  over  150  years 
ago — we  produced  only  about  3.000  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  whole  United  States.  But  8 
years  after  the  cotton  gin  was  Invented,  we 
produced   100.000  bales. 

And  that  Is  Just  what  I  am  getting  at. 
We  encouraged  men  like  E3i  Whitney  to  In- 
vent and  then  we  encouraged  the  use  of  the 
better  way  of  doing  things  he  Invented.     It 

that  urge  more  than  the  natural  resources 
or  ambition  or  climate — or  any  other  at- 
tribute or  endowment — that  has  made  us 
what  we  are. 

It  Is  In  the  Constitution.  It  Is  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  Is  In  our 
hearts.  It  is  the  difference  between  \u  and 
the  peoples  of  many  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country  was  recognized. 
And.  that  agriculture  trust  be  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, proiTressive,  vigorous,  and  sound. 
We  learned  that  a  prosperous  society  cannot 
long  exist  on  a  pauper  farm  population. 

Just  as  the  farmer  who  mines  his  soil 
cannot  long  remain  prosperous,  neither  can 
the  nation  that  mines  Its  agriculture,  re- 
mikin  strong. 

For,  too  often,  when  the  nation — or  so- 
ciety— mines  its  agriculture,  the  farmers  are 
forced  to  mine  the  soil.  A  vicious  circle  of 
"poor  people  make  poor  land  and  p>oor  land 
makes  poor  people"  Is  set  In  motion.  Non- 
farm  groups  may  gain  for  a  short  time,  but 
sooner  or  later  when  agriculture  breaks  down 
the  whole  economic  structure  comes  tum- 
bling on  us.  Society  cannot  pull  down  the 
pillars  which  support  agriculture  without 
damage  to  your  business,  without  weaken- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  business  and  com- 
merce. Do  you  realize  that  some  65  percent 
of  the  new  wealth  created  annually  in  this 
country  has  Its  origin  In  agriculture? 

When  agriculture  crumbles,  production 
drops  off  and  people  go  hungry.     I  do  not 


need  to  tell  you,  how  much  ;rou  depend  oo 
a  progressive  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

But  bleeding  the  land  and  the  people  on 
the  land  is  an  age-old  practice  still  being 
used  In  many  places.  And  do  not  think  It 
cannot  happen  here.  We  have  made  a  lot 
of  progress  under  a  program  Df  working  to- 
gether to  better  our  farming  and  our  farm- 
ers, but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think 
we  are  going  In  the  wrong  d:rectlon.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  vrben  we  assist 
farmers  In  carrying  out  soil  i>nd  water  con- 
servation practices,  we  are  feeding  back  Into 
our  own  bloodstream  the  retl  corpuscles  of 
life  and  health  and  strength  and  happiness. 

Just  as  the  manufacturer  puts  a  part  of 
his  capital  back  Into  upkeep  and  improve- 
ments or  as  the  farmer  turns  under  a  cover 
crop  or  applies  lime  and  phosphate,  so  we 
the  people  are  putting  something  back  into 
our  food  and  fiber  production  plant  through 
these  farm  programs. 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  that  at'  ttude  of  work- 
ing together — of  helping  one  another — of 
putting  our  shoulder  to  the  other  fellow's 
wheel  when  he  needs  help — that  has  kept  all 
the  wheels  rolling  along  the  \vay  to  a  better 
life  for  more  people. 

Although  It  has  been  only  In  the  last  15 
or  20  years  that  we  have  com  3  to  realize  the 
vital  necessity  of  conserviiij  our  soil  and 
water  resources,  some  of  our  early  leaders 
did  recognize  what  was  goln;  on.  And  we 
did  have  the  right  attitude  when  the  need 
became  generally  realized. 

.\s  early  as  the  American  Revolution,  Jared 
Eliot — one  of  our  pioneer  conservationists — 
made  this  observation: 

"When  our  forefathers  settled  here  they 
entered  a  land  which  probably  never  had 
been  ploughed  since  the  creation;  the  land 
being  new  they  depended  upDn  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  ground,  which  served  their 
purpose  very  well,  and  when  they  had  worn 
out  one  piece  they  cleared  another,  without 
any  concern  to  amend  their  land,  except  a 
little  helped  by  the  fold  and  cart  dung." 

We  cannot  do  that  any  mere.  Our  fron- 
tiers are  no  longer  over  the  mountain  or  out 
West.  What  we  have  to  last  us  the  next 
hundred,  next  thousand,  or  next  10,000  years 
is  under  our  feet. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  even  closer  home. 
Your  work  Iz  more  than  Just  s<!Ulng  fertilizer 
to  farmers. 

One  of  the  mecsures  of  process  Is  In  the 
time  required  to  accomplish  a  given  task. 
Increasing  the  output  and  at  the  same  time 
cutting  down  the  time  indl^tes  you  are 
moving  ahead. 

Another  yardstick  Is  the  proportion  of  the 
population  required  to  produce  enough  food 
for  the  rest  of  Ui. 

You  see,  it  Is  only  when  somi-  of  the  people 
en  be  released  from  tilling  the  soil  that  we 
rin  build  railroads  and  trains  and  skyscrapers 
and  corporations  and  schools  and  fertilizer 
bustnetses.  It  Is  only  when  w.j  do  not  have 
to  have  all  our  people  spending  all  their  tlm* 
producing  food  that  we  progr<?as. 

But  back  tn  1850 — 100  years  sgo — nearly 
70  percent  of  the  people  In  this  country  lived 
on  farms.  In  1820  one  farm  person  produced 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  or  he-self,  and  only 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  amount 
consumed  by  another  person. 

When  one  yearns  for  the  good  old  rugged 
Individualism  of  the  past,  that  is  It.  They 
tilled  their  own  soil,  milked  their  own  cows, 
cut  their  own  grain,  with  a  scvthe  or  cradle. 
And  they  often  ground  their  own  emln  to 
make  their  own  bread.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days. 

It  developed  a  lot  of  character,  and  cal- 
louses. But  the  character  It  developed  was 
the  character  that  pushed  ahead  so  that  we 
A-  not  have  to  do  those  things  today.  Do 
not  forget  that. 

And  do  not  forget  that  a  lot  of  thoee  old- 
timers  yearned  for  some  Imagined  golden 
past — while  others  dreamed  ol  a  future  and 


better  ways  of  doing  things.  Yes,  and,  aa  to- 
day, a  lot  of  people  Just  went  along,  cussing 
the  fellows  who  were  trying  to  make  things 
better. 

But  how  much  progress — how  much  clvlll- 
satlon — Is  possible  when  all  the  tlnae  and 
energy  are  used  up  In  Just  keeping  the  ma- 
chine going.  Just  as  Tony  said.  'THgga  da 
ditch  to  make  da  mon — to  buya  da  bread — 
to  bullda  da  muscle — to  dlgga  da  ditch." 

In  contrast  to  that,  do  you  realize  that 
today  In  the  United  States  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  people  even  live  on  farms? 

And  do  you  realize  this:  that  less  than  20 
percent  of  our  population  was  able  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  provide  10  percent  more 
food  per  person  for  150.000,000  people  than 
25  percent  did  back  in  the  thirties?  Even 
more  significant,  that  better  diet  was  reach- 
ing down  to  lift  the  living  standards  of  the 
lower  Income  groups?  I  do  not  suppose  the 
higher  Income  groups  ate  any  more  or  any 
better  than  they  did  before  the  war. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  This 
attitude  of  all  of  us  moving  up  together. 
This  recognlzl-ig  the  place  agriculture — and 
the  farmer — has  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
things.  Helping  him  to  do  a  better  Job — so 
he  can  help  us  to  do  a  better  Job. 

You  should  provide  assistance  to  help  him 
improve  his  land  with  phosphate  and  potash 
and  lime — so  be  can  produce  enough  so  you 
fellows  can  provide  more  lime  and  phos- 
phate— and  at  a  profit  to  both  of  you. 

But  we  do  not  all  see  alike  on  that.  There 
have  been  some  long  and  loud  walls  from 
certain  Interests  about  the  Importance  of 
the  profit  motive  In  Industry  as  a  stimulant 
to  greater  accomplishments  and  these  same 
wails  are  coming  from  the  same  interests 
who  scream  bloody  murder  when  farmers  ap- 
prove marketing  quotas  as  a  means  of  an 
orderly  adjustment  of  production  to  market 
needs,  and  a  profit  as  against  the  almost  cer- 
tain breakdown  of  price-support  programs 
and  ruinous  prices  If  the  advice  of  these  In- 
terests were  followed. 

Is  It  regimentation  when  farmers  hold  a 
referendum  and  put  Into  operation  the  mar- 
keting-quota machinery  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  an  orderly  adjustment  in 
marketing?  Is  It  socialism,  statlsm,  and  even 
communism  to  require  one  farmer  to  do 
what  nine  farmers  have  decided  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  ten?  And  that  Is  exactly 
where  we  are  on  the  cotton  referendum  and 
a  lot  of  the  others — 00  percent  In  favor — 
10  percent  against. 

What  is  democracy.  If  that  Is  not  It? 

It  Is  statlsm.  fascism,  totalitarianism  when 
the  few  dictate  to  the  many,  whether  that 
dictatorship  comes  from  •conomic  royalists 
In  or  out  of  government.  It  is  democracy 
when  the  many  can  express  their  will  through 
an  organized  goveromsnt.  But  soms  of  our 
people  arc  not  ready  to  accept  that  definition. 
To  them  It  is  democrscy  only  when  all  deci- 
sions art  In  their  favor. 

Fortunauly.  the  will  of  the  people — at  the 
ballot  I'OX  and  In  our  public  meetings— has 
carried  on.  This  has  given  us  faith  In  the 
future.  Instead  of  our  agriculture  settling 
into  a  pattern  of  penury,  drudgery,  and  de- 
spair, we  have  moved  ahead. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
nearly  70  percent  of  our  people  lived  on  the 
land.  In  China,  today,  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple till  the  land  and  try  to  eke  out  a  meager 
existence  from  a  sterile  soil;  In  Pakistan  It 
Is  80  percent;  in  the  once  rich  Tigrls-Xu- 
phrates  Valley,  known  as  Mesopotamia,  the 
land  once  supported  a  population  of  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-five  million.  Today 
less  than  three  and  a  half  million  try  to  get 
along. 

Why? 

Why  did  not  agriculture  here  continue  to 
occupy  the  time  and  energy  of  70  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  people? 

A  new  country;  abundant  resources;  ener- 
getic people. 
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Tm.  But  mhtt  \ho\.\  South  Anierlci— new 
eounUT  abundant  rwourc**:  cnerfretlc  peo- 
ple' The  Spanlarcu  and  Portuguese  wer« 
over  there  plundering  the  natives  long  hefor* 
our  forefather*  came  to  North  America. 

But  our  ancestors  had  an  atf.tude.  They 
objected  to  the  serfdom  condition  of  the 
farmer  In  Furcpe;  they  wer«  freemen;  they 
ver*  willing  to  help  one  another,  but  not  to 
take  edScU  from  a  foreign  ruler.  Because 
mo*t  everybody  was  a  farmer  In  this  c<.->untry 
In  1789  the  men  who  met  In  Philadelphia 
were  farmers.  Fanning  was  the  foundation. 
Jefferson  was  a  forerunner  of  our  present- 
day  conservation  program. 

They  realized  where  their  bread  and  butter 
was  coming  from.  Only  as  long  as  we  kept 
our  agriculture  strong  could  the  Nation  de- 
velop and  achieve  the  destiny  envisioned  by 
the  founders  of  our  country. 

That  same  attitude  gave  ua  a  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  a  means  of  helping  farmers  product 
more  from  their  land,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion law  w.\s  passed  m  1887.  The  extension 
service  came  In  1914.  The  Smith-Hughes 
Act  creating  the  vocational  agricultural  work 
was  enacted  In  1917.  In  May  1933  the  origi- 
nal Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  made 
law  It  was  decla-'ed  unconstitutional  In 
I»3«.  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  and 
Sou  Conservation  Act  was  passed,  under 
which  nearly  all  of  our  conservation  work 
has  been  earned  on. 

1  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  that  law. 

It  established  the  agricultural -conserva- 
tion program,  administered  by  local  com- 
mittees of  fanners,  elected  by  their  neich- 
bors.  There  is  one  of  these  committees  in 
every  agricultural  county  and  community  In 
the  country.  And  although  they  are  on  call 
24  hours  a  day  for  363  days  a  year,  they  are 
paid  only  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  ad- 
ministering the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  other  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  programs.  In  1M8  this 
averaged  23  days  for  county  committeemen 
and  3  days  for  community  committeemen 
In  a  year 

The  Land -Grant  College  Act.  granting 
public  land  to  States  for  the  establishment 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
»rtB.  was  enacted  in  June  1862 

But  when  It  comee  to  soil  research,  what 
makes  the  difference  In  soils — well,  Europe 
has  been  way  ahead  of  us.  When  our  soil 
scientists  begin  delving  into  t.he  collected 
data  on  aoil  chemistry  and  physics,  they 
find  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  archives  of 
European  universities  and  libraries 

But  that  la  the  trouble.  It  Is  In  the  unl- 
Tersities  and  libraries.  It  Is  not  out  on  the 
farms  Again  it  la  that  attitude  toward  ag- 
riculture. 

I  a^ee  that  machinery  has  helped  ^o  make 
it  possible  to  produce  the  tremendous  crop* 
we  have  been  turning  out.  The  introduc- 
tion and  wide  use  of  fertilizers  have  con- 
tributed much.  So  have  chemicals — DDT, 
2.4-D.  and  others  Improved  strains  have 
helped,  such  as  rvist  resistant  wheat  and  hy- 
brid corn 

But  it  was  because  Eli  Whitney  saw  a  fu- 
ttire  for  his  cotton  gm  that  he  invented  it. 
It  was  because  Cyms  McCurmlck  saw  a  fu- 
ture for  hu  reaper  that  he  invented  it. 

McCormick  worked  out  the  plan  lor  the 
rt-aper,  but  It  was  patented  by  WUlum  Man- 
uing  m  1831 

George  W.  Brown  got  a  patent  on  a  me- 
chanical corn  planter  in   1853 

Ab-jut  1885  Hiram  and  John  Pitts  devel- 
oped the  combine. 

Ttit  grain  drill  came  about  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Charlee  Newbold  patented  a  steel  plow 
In  1797  but  it  was  not  until  1877  that  John 
Deere  began  manufacturing  the  steel  plow. 

Tractors  came  into  fairly  wide  use  during 
World  War  I  But  with  rubber  tires  and  Im- 
proved models  liiey  have  pretty  well  taktn 


the  place  of  horses  and  mules  In  most  farm- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  mechan- 
ical fertilizer  spreader  Is  a  fairly  recent  de- 
velopment. The  Seymour  patented  broad- 
cast lime  and  guano  sower  was  first  of- 
fered for  use  to  the  public  in  1848. 

There  were  only  400  lime  spreaders  In  the 
country  in  1900. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  devel- 
opment in  the  Invention  and  wide  use  of 
machinery  to  Improve  farm  production. 

Ltx^king  over  this  impressive  array  of  In- 
ventions, we  may  readily  get  the  impression 
the  rapid  advancement  of  American  agri- 
culture is  due  to  more  and  better  machines. 
But.  iVt  us  look  at  the  use  of  fertilizers: 
In  1900  there  were  395.000  tons  of  plant 
food  used  by  farmers  in  this  country. 
Fifty  years  later— that  Is  last  year— there 
were  nearly  4.000.000  tons  of  plant  food  used. 
The  present  use  Is  about  10  times  what  It 
was  50  years  ago.  I  have  used  the  term 
"plant  food"  because  tons  of  fertilizer  has 
little  meaning  when  we  consider  the  differ- 
ence In  composition. 

Then  the  people  who  are  promoting  con- 
servation will  tell  us  that  it  was  the  co- 
operation of  farmers  in  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  soil  conservation 
districts  that  brought  about  the  Increase  in 
production — the  tremendous  Increase  In 
yields  per  acre. 

And  they  are  tremendous,  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it.  Take  the  1948  crop.  That 
year  the  per-acre  yield  of  all  major  crops  was 
up  51  percent  over  the  average  for  the  1921- 
29  period.  Total  production  was  up  nearly 
40  percent  over  the  prewar  average. 

And  that  Is  why  150.000.000  people  now 
can  eat  10  percent  more  per  capita  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  million  did  back  before 
World  War  II. 

But  all  this  is  due  to  conservation  on  the 
Individual  farms  with  agriculture  conserva- 
tion program  assistance  and  with  complete 
farm  plans  In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
districts.  And  you  will  note  that  nearly  all 
this  Increase  in  per-acre  yields  has  come 
since  our  conservation  programs  started. 
The  record  Is  impressive. 
In  1949.  nearly  3.000,000  farmers  cooperated 
In  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
That  IS  more  than  half  of  the  farmers  In  the 
country.  E\en  more  Impres-slve  Is  the  fact 
that  these  farmers  operated  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmland  in  the  country. 

Up  to  January  1,  1950,  approximately 
800.000  complete  soil  conservation  plans  had 
been  prepared  in  districts  alone.  These  plans 
covered  some  220.000.000  acres,  of  which  more 
than  112.000.000  acres  had  been  treated  with 
needed  conservation   measures. 

Up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  detailed  conser- 
vation surveys  had  been  made  on  322.000.000 
acres  and  reconnaissance  surveys  helpful  In 
farm  planning  on  another  180,0OO.OC0  acres. 
So  you  see  the  51-percent  Increase  In  per- 
acre  yields  and  the  40-percent  increase  In 
tot<il  production  could  be  credited  In  a  large 
measure  to  the  conservation  programs  of  the 
Government. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  from  the  fungi- 
cide  and   Insecticide   people   but   I   am  sure 
they  could  lay  a  good  claim  to  the  greater 
yields   and   total    production. 
And  they  are  all  right. 
It  was  the  Improved  machinery. 
It  was  the  greater  use  of  lime  and  fertili- 
sers 

It  was  the  conservation  practices  and  farm 
plans. 

It  was  the  hybrid  corn   and  the  Clinton 
oats — the  balanced  diets  for  coWs  and  elec- 
tric brfxxlers  for  pigs. 
It  was  2.4-D  and  DDT. 
It  was  all  these  and  more. 
But  most  of  all  It  was  faith.     Farmers  weie 
not  afraid  to  try  these  better  ways  of  doing 
things.    They  had  faith  in  a  go.erument  of, 


by.  and  for  the  people.  Faith  In  the  future 
of  the  country  as  long  as  they  had  a  say  In 
the  way  it  is  run.  Price  supports  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  that.  Farmers  knew  they  could 
Invest  the  extra  amount  required  to  use 
phosphate  and  potash.  They  knew  that  If 
they  were  successful  their  very  success 
would  not  come  back  and  crt.sh  them. 

Our  people  at  the  experiment  stations 
had  the  assurance  that  If  they  could  find 
a  chemical  that  would  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling disease  and  Insects,  there  was  a  w.iy 
to  get  this  information  out  to  farmers. 

It  is  this  whole  thing— this  attitude 
toward  agriculture  that  has  given  us  the 
progress  we  have  made.  Not  only  have  we 
given  farmers  a  green  light  to  go  ahead,  but 
we  have  helped  with  a  little  lUt  and  a  shove 
here  and  there. 

And  why  do  we  do  it? 

It  Is  because  a  strong  healthy  agriculture, 
solvent,  productive,  progressive,  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Farming  is  not  like  the  production  of 
automobiles.  A  comparatively  few  companies 
have  control  of  the  production  of  automo- 
biles. Production  can  be  cut  off  overnight. 
But  there  are  some  6.000.000  farmers,  6,000,- 
000  separate  plants.  In  most  cases  It  takes 
a  year  to  produce  a  crop — at  least  It  Is  a 
year  between  crops.  That  would  present  a 
real  problem  to  the  automobile  manufac- 
turer, would  It  not? 

Then  moet  farmers  do  not  have  the  re- 
serves and  credit  of  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer. So  Instead  of  cutting  down  to 
keep  prices  up,  the  farmer  tries  to  produce 
more  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  In  farm 
prices.  Of  course,  after  enough  farmers 
went  broke,  you  would  get  the  reduced  pro- 
duction. Not  down  to  consumer  needs,  but 
way  below.  And  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us 
would  go  broke  with  the  farmer. 

You  see,  despite  all  the  chemicals  and 
machinery  and  conservation  and  hybrids, 
farmers  cannot  Just  turn  on  the  spigot  and 
run  out  Just  the  right  amount  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  potatoes.  Weather  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  it. 

S>,  you  see.  If  we  are  going  to  make  sure 
we  have  enough  all  the  time  we  will  have 
to  take  chances  on  too  much  part  of  the 
time.  Now.  I  ask  you.  Is  It  fair  to  put  that 
full  load  on  the  farmer?  Who  benefits  from 
that  abundance?  Not  the  farmer.  Success- 
ful production  may  well  mean  financial 
failure  down  on  the  farm. 

Since  we  all  benefit  from  the  abundance, 
why  should  we  not  share  in  the  risk?  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  reason  for  price  sup- 
ports? In  the  face  of  this  obvious  situation, 
can  you  present  any  valid  reason  why  we 
should  not  help  carry  the  risk  of  abundance? 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  our  farmers 
have  made.  I  am  proud  of  the  small  part 
I  have  had  in  developing  and  sponsoring 
agricultural  programs  which  have  helped  to 
make  this  record  possible. 

When  we  talk  about  governments,  liberties, 
standards  of  living,  systems,  and  so  forth, 
I  am  a  bit  skeptical  until  I  know  how  well 
people  are  eating,  how  well  they  are  housed, 
how  well  they  are  clothed.  To  me  that  Is 
a  fair  Indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  plan 
or  government.  It  Is  a  sort  of  end  result 
of  a  lot  of  other  things.  If  It  does  not  help 
people  to  have  more  to  eat — If  they  do  not 
have  enough — if  it  does  not  make  them 
happier — healthier — better — then  what  good 
Is  it? 

Then  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  only 
one-third  of  the  worlds  people  get  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  food.  One-half  of  the 
human  race  actually  goes  hungry.  Hunger 
and  famine  and  actual  starvation  still  take 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 

In  this  country  population  has  Increased 
19.000,000  In  the  past  10  years.  And  a« 
abundant  as  our  harvests  ha\e  been  we  ar» 
not  ill  any  pobitloii  to  w.ini.nly  w;tste  our 
lesources. 


If  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meats, 
especially  beef,  could  be  Increased  by  only 
10  pounds  from  the  145  pounds  consumed  In 
1949  back  to  the  155  pounds  consumed  In 
1947.  and  If  fluid  milk  consumption  could  be 
Increased  from  the  380  pounds  per  capita  of 
1949  to  the  432  pounds  actually  consumed  in 
1945  we  would  have  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  forage  from  the  35.000,000  acres  of  land 
that  should  be  taken  out  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton and  corn  and  other  allotment  crops. 

I  have  been  In  many  of  these  countries 
where  starvation  stalks  the  land.  It  Is  not 
a  pleasant  memory.  And  does  It  not  seem 
strange  that  In  China  where  starvation  Is  the 
ever-present  specter  that  the  Yellow  River — 
one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  land — is  the 
muddiest  river  In  the  world.  It  transports 
from  Its  watershed  as  much  soli  every  year 
as  all  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  com- 
bined.    Bleeding  to  death,  did  you  say? 

But  how  much  better  ofl  are  we? 

We  are  losing  half  a  million  acres  of  soil 
a  year. 

The  Mississippi,  the  Colorado,  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Potomac,  and  hundreds  of  ether 
rivers  are  ceaselessly  carrying  our  topeoil  out 
to  dump  It  In  the  ocean.  There  Is  only  so 
much.     Every  year  some  of  It  Is  gone. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  up  on  our  conser- 
vation efforts. 

And  the  reason  we  provide  assistance  to 
farmers  to  aid  them  In  carrying  out  conser- 
vatlcn  practices  Is  that  it  Is  effective — it  gets 
the  job  done.  The  figtires  I  gave  you  a 
moment  ago  show  that. 

And  we  are  getting  this  erosion  and  de- 
pletion under  control.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  see  the  cover  crops  and  pastures  which 
are  keeping  our  fields  green  all  winter.  You 
are  helping  to  do  It.  too. 

Tlie  greener  grass  In  New  England.  The 
dams  In  NebraslLa.  The  contour  farming  in 
Texas.  The  strip-cropping  in  Montana.  All 
are  dividends  on  our  Investment  In  conserva- 
tion through  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  full  grocery  shelves  are  a  more  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  conserva- 
tion to  the  consumer.  And  the  promise  of 
conservation  farming  Is  a  continued  abund- 
ance of  agricultural  commodities. 

But  all  this  has  been  so  effective.  It  has 
carried  us  over  the  bumps  so  easily  that  a 
few  people  are  beginning  to  think — some 
of  them  for  personal  gain — that  we  no 
longer  need  the  good  ship.  Farmers  should 
be  able  to  walk  on  the  water  by  ik)w.  Take 
the  ship  away,  anyhow,  and  let's  see. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  It  Is 
a  letter  that  has  been  given  wide  circulation. 
Here  Is  a  part  of  it: 

'Ygu  and  I  are  victims  of  the  most  out- 
rageous legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
United  States  Congress — the  farm  price-sup- 
port program.  We  are  forced  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  food  during  a  period  of 
abundance,  and  we  are  taxed  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  these  high  prices.    •      •   • 

"In  order  to  restore  a  degree  of  sanity  to 
our  approach  to  the  farm  problem  you  and 
I  must  unite  with  other  like-minded  persona 
In  opp>06ltion  to  the  present  support  pro- 
gram. To  this  end  I  have  Joint  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Abolition  of  Farm  Price  Sup- 
ports, Inc..  and  I  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
It  advocates  the  gradual  return  to  a  system 
that  permits  the  price  of  farm  products  to  be 
set  by  a  free  competitive  market.     •     •     • 

"If  you  believe  that  our  farm  program 
must  be  revised  In  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic system,  you  will  wish  to  Join  the 
A.  A  F.  P.  S.  You  can  do  so  by  filling 
out  the  enclosed  membership  application  and 
sending  It  to  the  Association  for  the  Abolition 
of  Farm  Price  SupporU.  Inc.,  341  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  The  annual 
contrlbatlon  for  regular  members  Is  tl  and 
for  sustaining  members  $10,  but  you  can  be- 
come an  associate  member  without  making  a 
contribution. 


"May  I  urge  you  to  Join  tbli;  organization 
now,  that  we  can  make  our  opinions  felt  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  present  dangerous 
program  brings  the  rest  of  otir  economy  down 
with  it." 

This  time  it  Is  price  supports.  It  has  been 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  It  has 
been  the  elected  farmer  committees.  It  has 
been  paying  farmers  to  carry  out  conserva- 
tion practices  on  their  own  farms. 

All  right.  We  have  come  as  far  as  we  have 
because  we  refused  to  treat  agriculture  as  It 
has  been  treated  In  other  countries.  We  have 
come  as  far  as  we  have  because  we  have  not 
only  encouraged  farmers,  and  given  them  the 
results  of  experiments  and  research,  but  we 
have  actually  helped  them.  And  not  because 
we  wanted  to  do  good  to  farmers  because  they 
have  a  hard  life.  But,  because  It  Is  good  for 
the  cotintry. 

We  may  be  living  in  more  crucial  times 
than  we  think.  It  may  not  be  the  atomic 
bomb  that  will  bring  destruction.  We  may 
bring  It  on  ourselves.  For  we  cannot  remain 
the  strong  Nation  we  are  with  a  weakened 
agriculture.  We  are  what  we  are  largely  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  we  take  toward  agri- 
culture. Are  we  ready  to  change  that  now 
and  go  in  the  direction  of  the  countries  where 
their  agriculture  Is  where  our  agriculture 
was  100  years  ago? 

We  have  found  a  way  that  works.  Not 
perfectly  by  any  manner  of  means.  But  we 
are  making  progress.  We  have  only  so  much 
land.  Our  population  is  Increasing.  But  we 
have  foimd  that  with  the  right  attitude  we 
can  make  our  land  produce  more.  We  can 
improve  the  diets  of  our  people.  Are  we 
going  to  turn  back  now? 

Our  farmers  have  been  using  the  tcclino- 
loglcal  developments  and  the  service  pro- 
vided through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  land  grant  col- 
leges, and  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, to  push  into  the  production  wilder- 
nesses that  lie  under  our  feet. 

But  have  we  been  doing  too  mucb — too 
fast? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  been  moving 
nearly  fast  enough.  We  are  Jiist  getting 
started.  We  have  Just  scratched  the  surface, 
or  more  exactly.  Just  started  to  protect  our 
land  in  a  few  places.  Our  conservation  needs 
are  still  far  beyond  what  we  are  doing.  In 
1947  when  farmers  used  some  3.000,000  tons  of 
fertilizers,  they  were  tislng  less  than  half  of 
what  should  have  been  used. 

You  see,  this  condition  of  a  few  sur- 
pluses no  doubt  Is  just  a  temporary  con- 
dition. Once  land  is  destroyed,  the  loss 
becomes  pretty  permanent.  Once  our  top- 
soil  has  gone  down  the  river — it  is  gone. 

Now  if  we  let  up  on  our  efforts  to  con- 
tinue to  push  back  the  borders,  the  surpluses 
may  be  gone  and  our  land.  too. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  is  wrong  to  limit  production.  A 
violation  of  some  Immutable  law.  Instead 
of  adjusting  production  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  we  are  supposed  to  go  on  blindly 
producing  all  we  can. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  support  the 
price  of  unlimited  production.  And  with- 
out price  support,  you  know  Just  as  well 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  what  would 
happen  to  farm  prices  and  to  agriculture. 
The  average  of  farm  prices  now  is  below 
parity.  The  farm  income — that  is  the  net 
farm  Income — has  dropped  from  eighteen 
billion  in  1947  to  fourteen  billion  In  1949. 
It  Is  expected  to  drop  another  two  billion 
this  year.  But  nonfarm  prices  have  not 
come  down. 

With  that  condition,  do  you  think  farm- 
ers wotild  automatically  adjust  production 
to  the  right  balance,  if  jHice  supports  were 
taken  off  and  if  we  bad  no  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas? 

Wbat  does  a  farmer  do  when  his  costs  stay 
the  same  and  his  prices  are  cut  in  hall? 


You  know  what  he  did  in  the  past.  B* 
tried  to  make  up  the  loss  in  price  with  In- 
creased production.  It  did  not  work,  be- 
cause the  increased  production  only  further 
reduced  the  price  and  aggravated  his  con- 
dition. But  I  am  not  so  sure  he  would  not 
try  It  again. 

And  when  you  get  farm  prices  on  th« 
skids,  what  happens  all  along  the  line?  There 
Is  a  chain  reaction  that  starts  right  on  Main 
Street  of  the  farmer's  home  town.  He  can- 
cels his  order  for  a  new  plow  or  combine. 
He  buys  cheaper  seed.  He  begins  to  cut 
comers.  And,  gentlemen,  he  buys  leas  phos- 
phate and  potash. 

And  that  process  keeps  cutting  on  back 
until  It  undermines  our  whole  economy. 
Like  erosion.  It  keeps  giUlylng  back  through 
the  field  of  our  national  security.  It  eats 
Into  our  soil  resources. 

A  farmer  may  know  the  value  of  lime 
and  phosphate.  He  may  understand  what 
happens  to  his  soil  If  he  does  not  keep  up 
the  organic  matter.  He  may  be  perfectly 
F.ware  that  if  he  keeps  on,  sheet  erosion  Is 
going  to  take  the  cream  of  his  farm. 

But,  if  he  is  right  up  against  the  gun  on 
meeting  his  running  expenses,  his  taxes, 
maybe,  the  Interest  on  the  mortgage— his 
family  has  to  be  taken  care  of.  not  in  tb« 
accustomed  fashion — but  when  the  doctor 
Is  needed,  or  the  pump  quits  working,  he 
meets  these  expenses  if  he  can,  whether  he 
buys  a  ton  of  lime  or  not,  or  whether  be 
seeds  down  the  hillside  to  bluegrass  or  not. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  to  about  what 
he  should  do  and  what  he  should  not  do- 
but  when  he's  up  against  it.  he  Is  going  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done  now — and  the  rest 
will  have  to  wait.  I  know.  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  It. 

And  if  we  allow  this  abundant  produc- 
tion— this  surplus,  if  you  please — to  throw 
us  into  a  tailspin  now.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  gather  up  the  pieces  and 
build  a  strong  country  again.  For  a  while, 
the  country  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  But  when  agriculture  is  allowed 
to  crumble,  sooner  or  later  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  will  come  tumbling  down. 

And  looking  into  the  immediate  futxire  for 
the  fertUizer  business,  I  see  opportunities 
and  problems.  And  maybe  the  problems  are 
the  biggest  opportunities. 

There  is  this  30,000,000  acres  which  we 
should  take  out  of  allotment  crops  and  put 
into  grass  and  legumes.  That  grass  and 
clover  will  need  a  lot  of  phosphate. 

And  as  I  have  said  before,  the  farm  Income 
Is  down.  Prices  are  down.  Farmers  are 
going  to  count  their  j>ennies  a  lot  closer. 
Does  that  mean  they  will  buy  less  fertlllzert 

They  need  it  just  as  much  as  they  ever 
did.  I  think  with  thU  land  coming  out  o* 
allotment  crops,  they  will  need  it  more.  But 
are  they  going  to  buy  it? 

For  1950 — and  fOT  the  years  ahead — that 
Is  the  big  chaUenge  to  you. 

And  is  selling  fertilizer  you  are  doing  more 
than  trading  a  sack  of  powdery  dust  for  a 
few  doUars.  You  are  selling  greener  pas- 
tures, more  milk  in  the  pail,  healthier  kids,  a 
stronger  Nation.  You  are  helping  to  build 
a  more  prosperous  agriculture — and  a  more 
prosperous  country. 

But  your  fertilizers  are  Just  a  part  of  the 
over-all  picture.  It  all  fits  together  when  we 
are  smart  enough  to  see  where  all  the  pieces 
fit.  And  when  we  do  not  see,  we  have  a 
distorted  pattern — a  hodgepxxige  of  chaos. 

With  faith,  with  Judgment,  with  coopera- 
tion, and  a  lot  of  hard  work  we  can  keep 
the  wheels  of  progress  in  this  great  coimtry 
turning.  We  can  keep  going  on.  V/e  must 
go  on  or  die — as  a  people — die  as  so  many 
other  countries  have  died. 

But  that  means  all  of  us  pushing — and  all 
of  us  pushing  in  the  same  direction.  Ah^ad 
are  many  obstacles,  many  problems,  but 
also  many  opportunities.  And  more  power 
to  you  as  you  go  out  to  meet  them. 
What  will  ano.her  100  years  bring?     It  will 
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dcpecd  a  lot  on  th«  road  we  t«k«  today — or 
vbether  v*  take  a  road,  ir  we  do  as  soma 
people  would  hare  u«  do.  we  would  sit  on 
our  tails  and  howl  our  heads  off  untQ  tha 
thirgs  which  hara  made  us  what  we  are 
were  wiped  out, 

LadiM  and  ^ntlemen.  this  Is  the  day  of 
OUT  decision.  Let  xoa  continue  to  go  forward 
and  kee^p  agrtcultura  In  tht  forefront  so 
that  America  will  continue  to  lead  the  world. 


Addrtis  by  GoTemor  Dewey  at  ADnual 
Dairyncn't  DiiiDcr 


i  t* 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   KTW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>,  19S0 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricofd  excerpts  from 
the  address  by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
delivered  at  the  annual  dair\'men's  din- 
ner, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
ftt  the  Hotel  Woodruff.  Watertown.  N.  Y., 
Monday  evening,  June  12.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Income  and  farm  purchasing  power 
ts  mighty  Important  In  this  State  as  it  Is 
In  th«  Nation.  Farm  Income  and  Its  pur- 
chasing power  Is  impwrtant  to  employment 
and  business  for  ail  of  the  people.  This 
dairyland  festival  is  a  symbol  of  the  pro- 
duction which  represents  more  than  one-ha'.f 
of  the  total  farm  Income  of  the  State  of 
New  York 

I  am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  our  State,  their  magnificent  pro- 
duction and  their  devotion  to  good  a:rrl- 
cultural  practices.  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
however,  by  the  fact  that  our  dairy  farmers 
are  n-Jt  receiving  fair  wages  for  their  time 
or  their  Investment.  For  a  number  of  years, 
I  have  been  proud  to  CQunt  myself  as  one 
of  the  60.000  farmers  who  produce  mlik  in 
New  York  Slate  ant*  I  know,  as  you  do,  that 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  milk  check  makes 
the  difference  between  black  and  red  ink  in 
the  farm  operation. 

My  only  re^ei  in  coming  up  here  to  thia 
festival  Is  that  tbere  la  very  little  for  our 
dairy  farmers  to  t>e  festive  about.  Both  as 
Governor  of  the  State  and  as  a  dairy  farmer, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  get  some  things 
off  my  chest. 

The  cold  fact  Is  that  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  milk  and  butter  in  our  State — 
and  In  the  whole  No.'-theast,  for  that  matter — 
are  the  victims  of  an  unmerciful  price 
aqueeze. 

Every  dairy  farmer  wants  to  produce  milk 
In  Tdume  and  he  wanta  the  people  of  the 
State  lo  be  able  to  consume  lar^e  quantities 
of  this — the  Ijeat  food  In  the  world.  Every 
dairy  farmer  wanta  Uj  sell  at  the  lowest  pcx- 
■ible  price  eondatent  with  staying  solvent. 
Every  dairy  wanta  more  and  more  consumers 
buying  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

What  the  dalrj'  farmers  of  our  State  have 
a  rii^ht  to  Complain  bitterly  about  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  u  pricing  the  dairy 
farmer  Into  poverty. 

Now,  how  does  thU  come  about? 

We  have  seen  the  price  of  millft  go  down 
from  t6  a  hundred  to  le^s  than  $4  a  hun- 


dred.    Tl^afa    a    33-percent    cut    In    price. 

That  should  produce  larger  consumption  of 
milk  and  every  farmer  wants  to  see  that  re- 
sult. He  also  wants  to  see  that  his  costs 
come  down  as  his  price  comes  down.  Here's 
where  the  Federal  Government  comes  in 
again. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  costs  of 
running  a  dairy  farm  is  the  grain  that  must 
be  fed  the  dairy  cattle.  New  York  State 
has  to  Import  most  of  Its  grain  from  the 
Midwest.  While  the  price  of  milk  is  falling, 
the  price  of  grain  has  actually  been  rising 
in  the  past  months  because  of  Federal  price 
support.  You  bought  grain  last  month  for 
•80  a  ton  and  you  can  rememi>er  when  you 
bought  it  for  $30  a  ton  Just  10  years  ago  in 
1940.  Every  single  item  that  the  farmer 
buys  has  gone  up  and  is  continuously  ris- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  inflationary  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  price  of 
grain  which  can  amount  to  from  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  farm  cost  is  maintained 
by  the  taxes  you  pay,  by  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  the  consumers, 
while  the  price  of  milk  declines. 

That  is  where  the  Federal  Government  haa 
put  the  New  York  dairymen,  and  the  poul- 
t.'Tmen  as  well,  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone.    • 

Just  to  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  price 
for  milk  has  recently  dropped  from  $4.30  a 
hundred  last  November  to  an  estimated  $3.27 
In  May,  a  decline  of  $1.03.  Whereas  we  wera 
paying  $68  for  mixed  feed  last  November  15, 
we  paid  $80  last  month. 

There  is  something  rotten — not  In  Den- 
mark— but  in  Washington,  which  controls 
both  of  these  prices. 

I  am  speaking  out  this  bluntly  because  I 
think  the  dairy  industry  is  either  ijemg  de- 
liberately or  ignorantly  squeezed.  It  may  be 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  dairymen  sub- 
mit to  the  fantastic  Brannan  plan,  or  It  may 
be  simply  because  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration doesn't  care  about  the  farmers 
of  the  Northeast. 

Whatever  the  reason,  here  Is  the  result. 

Let  me  read  ycu  a  letter  from  a  dairyman 
whose  farm  is  not  far  from  here.  It  came  to 
my  desk  not  long  ago.  After  pointing  out 
that  his  price  for  milk  will  soon  be  less  than 
$3.  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Now  dairy  feed  costs  per  hundred  around 
$4.  The  problem  Is,  How  can  I  make  a  liv- 
ing? I  work  18  hours  every  day.  I  have  a 
son  who  Is  16  years  old  but  can't  help  me 
much,  because  he  goes  to  school,  and  I  can't 
hire  anybody,  because  I  haven't  got  the 
money  to  do  so. 

"We  have  185  acres  and  40  head  of  cattle. 
20  milking  and  the  rest  dry  stock.  Now  the 
price  of  milk  has  gone  down  further.  I 
can't  do  anything,  and  I  think  I'll  have  to 
close  the  farm.  I  still  haven't  paid  the  taxes 
yet.  and  the  situation  is  getting  desperate." 

Here  is  the  tragic  human  distreiss  caur.ed 
by  the  bungling  of  a  great  national  economic 
program. 

Now.  what  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  milk-marketing 
orders.  They  represent  the  best  method  yet 
devl«"d  for  po<Jling  the  receipts  of  milk  sold 
In  all  classes  and  for  fair  and  orderly  han- 
dling of  milk  and  stabilization  of  producer 
prices,  rhe  milk-marketlng  orders  are  a 
sound  conception,  because  they  are  based 
upon  the  theory  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  government, 
and  the  producer. 

What  haa  happened  to  them? 

In  practice,  the  State  is  not  even  consulted 
on  many  of  the  orders  that  are  lssue<l. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Just  recently,  a  New  York  City  attorney 
came  to  Albany  on  business  with  the  State 
division  of  milk  control.  While  he  was  there, 
he  casually  mentioned  that  a  certain  decl- 
aion  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  waa 
about  to  be  made  public.  Our  State  division 
of  milk  control  knew  the  matter  waa  un- 


der consideration  but  knew  nothing  of  any 
decision.  They  learned  officially  of  the  de- 
cision which  was  signed  on  May  16.  6  days 
later  when  they  received  on  May  22,  a  mimeo- 
graphed form  from  their  majesties,  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

The  State  and  Federal  Governments  are 
supposed  to  be  equal  partners  In  milk  regu- 
lation. The  State  government  knows  our 
farmers'  problems.  But  It  Is  given  the 
brush-off  on  major  decisions. 

Now  what  happened  to  the  great  purpose 
of  cooperation  with  the  producer?  Federal 
hearings  are  capriciously  denied,  they  are 
long  delayed  and  they  have  been  reduced 
to  a  farce.  Let  me  give  you  one  example. 
A  hearing  on  a  milk  order  began  on  August 
16.  1944.  and  lasted  3  days.  It  was  resumed 
September  20  for  6  days.  Again.  It  was  re- 
sumed on  December  20,  1944.  The  order  ac- 
tually was  issued  August  1,  1945.  nearly  a 
year  after  the  hearing  had  started  when 
changed  economic  conditions  had  made  all 
of  the  testimony  out  of  date. 

Now  what  else  has  happened  to  the  Federal 
hearings? 

I  regret  to  say  that  they  have  been  re- 
duced by  a  cynical  contempt  for  New  York 
farmers  to  a  simple  political  Instrument  to 
catch  votes.  I  only  need  to  recall  to  you  what 
happened  last  year.  There  was  a  senatorial 
election.  New  York  dairymen  had  repeatedly 
appealed  for  hearings  and  were  repeatedly 
turned  down.  Then  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senate  made  his  first 
up-State  campaign  trip.  He  suddenly  re- 
membered the  dairy  farmers  and  found  out 
what  was  going  on.  What  do  you  suppose 
hap|)ened?  The  Federal  Government  equally 
suddenly  reversed  itself  and  graciously  con- 
sented to  give  the  dairymen  a  hearing  with 
Indications  of  a  very  friendly  point  of  view. 

Who  made  the  announcement?  Was  It  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture?  Was  It  any  of  his 
deputies?  Was  it  transmitted  to  the  State 
of  New  York  for  announcement?  No,  It  was 
made  by  the  political  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  the  State. 

When  decisions  of  mighty  economic  im- 
portance, administered  by  a  Government 
department  are  announced  by  a  man  who 
holds  no  public  office,  as  a  political  gesture 
In  the  middle  of  a  campaign,  then  I  think 
I  am  Justified  in  saying  that  the  interest  of 
the  dairymen  and  the  consumers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  being  treated  with 
insolent  contempt. 

In  addition  to  squeezing  the  dairy  and 
poultry  industry  out  of  existence,  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  now.  In 
effect,  orders  the  New  York  dairyman  to 
go  to  a  Tammany  Hall  clubhouse  to  learn 
whether  hi.-^  legal  rights  are  going  to  be 
granted. 

The  payoff  was  Just  what  was  expected, 
you  will  remember.  A  hearing  announced 
by  a  political  leader  for  political  purposes 
brought  another  rebuff,  but  not  until  after 
election.  Insult  has  been  added  to  Injury 
and  It's  time  it  came  to  a  stop. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  done. 
I  am  sure  you  and  I  agree  In  Ijelieving  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Federal  price  sup- 
port for  major  crops.  What  we  do  not  agree 
to  Is  that  one  section  of  the  country  should 
receive  high  prices  at  levels  supported  by 
taxpayers'  money  while  another  section  of 
the  country  has  to  pay  both  the  taxes  and 
the  high  prices  to  Its  own  ruin. 

A  healthy  agriculture  In  our  State  Is  vital 
to  our  well-being  and  to  the  health  of  our 
people.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  farmers 
of  thl.<!  State  will  Insist  on  four  things: 

First,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  being  used 
as  political  pawns. 

Second,  the  mlllc-marketing  orders  should 
be  restored  to  the  or.glnal  concept  under 
which  the  farmer  was  to  receive  respectful 
hearings  and  genuine  cooperation. 

Third,  the  rights  of  the  State  In  participa- 
tion In  the  hcanng.s  and  orders  should  be 
restored  and  respected. 
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Fourth,  the  policy  of  squeezing  the  dairy 
and  poultry  farmer  out  of  existence  between 
ever  lower  prices  for  his  produce  and  ever 
higher  prices  for  what  he  buys  ahould  be 
brought  to  an  end. 


CommanUm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Waldrop  on  communism: 
Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Now  we  turn  to  examination  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  as  it  has  operated  in  the 
United  States  since  diplomatic  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  action  of  November  17,  1933,  can  be 
put  down  without  any  hesitation  as  a  major 
turning  point  In  world  history. 

It  Is  far  more  significant  than  any  Pearl 
Harbor.  D-day,  VE-day,  VJ-day,  or  such  as 
that.  For  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been 
rescued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1933  Stalin  would 
have  sunk  without  trace  then  and  there. 
And  the  root  cause  for  World  War  II  would 
have  withered. 

The  evidence  on  that  was  clear  enough  at 
that  time  in  spite  of  a  propaganda  fog  to  the 
effect  that  Russia  would  buy  $500,000,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year  from  us  in  appreciation 
of  diplomatic  status. 

Of  course,  nothing  like  that  ever  happened, 
but  instead  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  taxed  for  multiplied  billions  of  dollars 
In  supplies  to  save  Stalin  a  second  time.  In 
World  War  II. 

In  grateful  appreciation  for  all  of  which 
we  now  stand  confronted  with  the  state  of 
affairs  that  is  all  so  obvious. 

In  evaluating  the  Job  that  our  govern- 
mental officers  have  done  with  respect  to 
communism  for  the  last  20  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary always  to  keep  one  fact  clearly  in  mind: 
At  all  times,  the  truth  about  communism 
was  on  the  record  for  understanding  by  even 
the  simplest  mind. 

Nobody,  in  public  office  or  out,  can  ever 
say  in  honesty  that  he  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  use  good  sense,  didn't  know  the  facts,  or 
didn't  know  where  to  find  the  facts. 

For  instance,  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, on  April  24,  1920,  authorized  a  special 
Joint  committee  under  chairmanship  of  State 
Senator  Clayton  R.  Lusk,  to  survey  and  re- 
■port  revolutionary  radicalism.  Its  history, 
purpose,  and  tactics. 

This  committee  collected  Invaluable  ma- 
terial on  early  communism  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then,  as  now,  its  four 
volumes  of  hearings  made  a  solid  base  on 
wlj^ich  to  build  any  Judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  Lusk  report,  there  are 
several  hearings  by  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  Congress  between  1917  and 
1920  filled  with  clear  and  specific  material, 
particularly  on  things  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  and  the  conduct  of  the  First  World 
War. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  entire  16  j-ears  preceding  rec- 
ognition, presents  a  clear  and  obvious  set  of 
facts.     Against  the  facts,  only  argument*. 

Then  in  1930,  a  special  House  commute* 
under  chairmanship  of  Representative  Ham> 
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llton  Fish,  who  Is  now  running  for  the 
Senate  from  New  York,  pulled  together  a 
most  impressive  summary  of  the  material 
accumulated  over  the  yean.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  communism  In  the  United 
States,  but  the  whole  world  record  was  noted. 

All  this  was  before  recognition.  After  rec- 
ognition, the  volume  of  material  grew  at  a 
phenomenal  rate.  This,  I  submit,  is  histori- 
cal evidence  that  the  Russians  never  for  a 
minute  lived  up  to  the  pledges  In  the  proto- 
cjIs  of  recognition. 

For  Instance,  there  Is  the  record  of  the 
House  investigation  conducted  from  1934  to 
1937  under  a  resolution  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives McCoRMACK,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Dickstein,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

This  was  a  very  unskilled  operation  and 
was  carried  out  with  great  concern  lest  the 
Roosevelt  administration  be  put  in  a  bad 
light  by  facts.  But  even  so,  the  trutii  shines 
tiirough. 

And  in  several  States  the  legislatures  began 
soon  after  recognition  to  pile  up  the  evi- 
dence of  Communist  activities  within  their 
local  regions. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1937-38. 
produced  a  very  full  record  on  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1940-42  the  Rapp-Coudert  hearings  for 
the  ITcw  York  State  Legislature  made  an  In- 
valuable study  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system.  Whoever  has  examined  that  record 
Is  forever  stopped  from  saying  he  doesn't 
know  how  communism  works. 

The  Washington  State  Legislature,  in  1947- 
48,  pulled  together  the  detailed  story  of 
operations  In  the  Northwest,  a  most  sensi- 
tive and  Important  region,  in  view  of  its 
nearness  to  the   Siberia-Alaska   airfields. 

California's  Legislature  got  to  work  In  1941 
and  piled  up  the  facts  on  Hollywood.  Harry 
Bridges  and  the  water-front  campaigns,  and 
parallel  matters. 

Some  minor  work  was  also  done  by  the 
Wisconsin  and  Arkansas  Legislatures. 

But.  of  course,  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant record  waa  that  compiled  by  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


Washugton  Dairy  Strike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
happened  here  in  Washington,  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Nation. 

By  reason  of  the  strike  of  1.600  milk 
drivers  and  plant  employees  against  nine 
dairies,  thousands  of  children,  aged,  and 
invalids  have  been  forced  to  get  a  doc- 
tor's certificate  and  present  it  before  they 
can  buy  a  bottle  of  milk.  Many  women 
and  children  and  the  sick  who  can  se- 
cure a  doctor's  certificate  just  cannot 
arrange  to  do  so. 

The  strike  grew  out  of  the  demand  of 
the  employees  for  a  5-day  workweek 
with  6  days'  pay.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
who  is  right.  This  strike  should  have 
been  averted. 

Pictures  in  the  paper  show  women  and 
small  children  standing  in  line  at  dairies 
who.  after  securing  certificates,  have  had 
to  walk  or  drive  long  distances  and  wait 
their  turn  to  be  served. 


Many  doctors  say  they  are  so  busy  fill- 
ing out  certificates  for  emergency  milk 
sales,  they  cannot  take  care  of  their 
practice. 

TOO    MUCH    »KD   TAPE 

Here  is  one  of  the  plans  the  union  milk 
drivers  have  agreed  to.  Assuming  you 
cannot  leave  your  home,  telephone  your 
doctor  if  you  have  one.  aslting  him  to 
issue  a  certificate  for  you.  and  then 
phone  the  police  station.  The  police- 
man will  call  at  the  doctor's  ofiBce  for 
the  certificate  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
dairy.  A  union  driver  will  then  deliver 
the  milk.  Is  not  this  a  frightful  situa- 
tion in  what  some  proudly  refer  to  as  the 
Capital  of  the  world? 

All  persons  securing  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate are  urged  to  bring  empty  milk  bot- 
tles to  the  dairies. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
government  has  broken  down  even  in 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  the  greatest 
Government  in  the  world,  the  oflBcials  of 
which  are  sending  our  representatives 
all  over  the  world  to  tell  other  people 
how  to  put  their  governments  in  better 
shape. 

This  condition  exists  in  Washington 
surrounded  by  great  dairy  herds  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  milk,  much  of  it 
being  dumped  on  the  ground  when  the 
supply  is  too  great  to  be  processed 
through  the  creameries. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  dairy  farmers 
who  normally  supply  the  Washington 
area  with  milk  are  losing  $70,000  a  day 
during  this  strike.  Some  sick  and  in- 
valids may  die  for  the  want  of  this  milic 

Those  in  power  here  in  Washington 
should  have  acted  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  have  prevented  this  strike  or  have 
stopped  it  at  once.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  move  at  once  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  permit  the  farmers  of  this  sur- 
rounding area  to  deliver  all  the  milic 
that  is  necessary  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  can  be  brought  about  by 
legislation  to  lift  the  embargo  at  the 
District  line. 


More  Money  for  Our  DairymcD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear  Friend:  For  a  long  time,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  $5  milk  for  our  dairymen 
Instead  of  the  W  we  are  now  receiving,  with- 
out any  Increase  to  the  consumer. 

But  authorities  are  deaf  to  the  cries  of  dis- 
tress our  farmers   are  raising. 

To  make  things  worse,  certain  big  city 
Interests  are  Bp>endlng  half  a  mlUion  dollars 
to  defeat  Edwin  Amuvn  Hall  for  Congress  on 
August  22. 

Unfriendly  newspapera  are  grabbing  an 
this  money  they  can  get  their  bands  on  In 
return  for  amearlng  my  character. 
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Tbe;  are  mad  at  me  because  I  want  the 
dslrymen  to  pet  enough  for  his  milk  to  pay 
his  cc«t  of  production  and  have  a  llttla 
money  left  orer  to  \t\e  on. 

The  dairr  fanner  cant  make  ends  meet 
w*tji  his  pment  Income. 

let  me  toow  U  you  think  I  am  right  in 
fighting   for  otir  forgotten   farmer. 

Ti>en  stick  virh  me. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Tour  Conp-esaman 

Edwin  Axtbub  Haix. 


FUf  Day  Address  by  Senator  Ken 


Kecpinf  Wortiiy  of  Old  Glory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

cr  XEW   JEKSTT 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS.  1950 

Mr  CANFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OftD.  I  include  the  foliowing  editorial 
from  the  Paierson  "N.  J  »  Mornin*  Call: 
|Pr<  m  the  Pat*rson  (N  J  i  Morning  Call  of 
June  14.  19501 

KZXPINC  Wo«THT  OF  OU)  GlOKT 

•TWnf  out.  fling  out.  with  cheer,  and  shcut. 
To  all  the  winds  ovir  country'!  banner. 
Be  every  bar.  and  every  star. 
Displayed  in  {uU  and  gioricus  manner." 

Theae  Inspiring  words  in  honor  of  our  na- 
tional emblem  were  written  right  here  on  the 
patriotic  soil  of  New  Jersey  by  one  of  its 
natire  sons.  Abraham  Coles,  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  joining  the  colors  Iji  the  Civil 
War  to  restore  unity  to  this  war-torn  na- 
tion and  make  it  In  deed  as  well  as  word  a 
free  nation  of  free  men.  And  thanks  to  the 
tnsplrauon  of  their  valor  and  sacrifice  to 
reunite  our  severed  union  and  make  it  one 
nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
ail.  that  haa  Imparted  the  same  unquench- 
able spirit  In  their  descendants,  the  Stars 
and  Stripe*  fly  high  today  on  every  flagpole 
in  cur  still  united  land 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world  does  a  nation's 
flag  K)  tnily  express  mans  righteous  urge  for 
human  hberty.  for  in  the  two  greatest  of 
all  world  wars  it  has  led  humanity  to  vic- 
tory over  the  godlesa  forces  of  tyrannical  op>- 
pression.  And  Just  so  today  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  represents  the  laat  great 
hope  of  var-wrecked  peoples  for  freedom 
from  further  tyraiuiy  at  the  hands  of  more 
would-be  World  conquerors,  whoae  agents 
fanatically  worshipping  the  false  gxl  of  com- 
munism plot  night  and  day  to  overthrow  and 
blot  out  our  free  democratic  institutions. 
Truly  has  It  proven  the  flag  o?  he  pe  and  of 
liberation  for  all  oppressed  peoples:  for  on 
this  Flag  Day  our  national  emblem  flies  over 
the  hero  graves  of  America's  valiant  sens  on 
every  continent.  sUent  but  eloquent  proof 
of  ciir  immortal  urge  to  preserve  and  fight 
to  the  death  in  the  sacred  cause  of  human 
I'.berty. 

As  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy- third  anniversary  of  the  Stars  and 
btrlpea  today,  it  wUl  be  well  lo  recall  the 
words  of  President  WUaon  at  the  Flag  Day 
celebrauon  of  Junt-  14,  1914.  when,  speaking 
of  our  banner  of  freedom,  he  declared;  'It  U 
henceforth  to  stand  for  self-pceaeaslon.  for 
dignity,  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  on* 
nation  to  serve  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — an  emblem  that  will  not  condescend 
to  be  u&ed  for  purposes  of  a^^escion  and 
self-aggrandizement;  that  is  to<j  great  to  be 
debMed  by  aelflabneas.  tlxat  has  vindicated 
Its  rtglit  to  be  honored  by  all  nations  of  the 
world  and  feared  by  none  whd  do  righieous- 
9emB."  Let  us  as  a  nation  do  righteousneie 
to  keep  worthy  ui  its  glorious  her;uge. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   riNNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  15  ylegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) .  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  In  Philadelphia  there  was  cele- 
brated the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
American  flag.  Our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  KemI.  deliv- 
ered a  most  able  and  eloquent  address, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr  Mayor,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Independence  Hall  holds  a  place  all  its 
own  in  the  history  of  human  liberty.  How 
many  memorable  scenes  in  the  long  struggle 
for  freedom  have  taken  place  here.  Surely 
no  spot  Is  more  appropriate  to  gather  to- 
gether and  pay  humble  tribute  to  the  flig. 
And  so  I  was  flattered  to  receive  your  kind 
Invitation  to  meet  with  you  In  the  historic 
city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  not-to-be-forgotten  day. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago 
today,  the  first  yenr  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  Hearing  an  end.  Meeting  at  a  time 
of  great  stress  and  discouragement,  the 
Continental  Congress  decreed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  should  be  the  standard  of  the 
Republic. 

Since  that  day  In  17T7.  our  flag  of  stars 
has  come  lo  symbolize  everywhere  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  Throughout  the  world,  it 
is  recognized  as  an  emblem  of  freedom,  of 
peace,  of  Justice. 

Under  its  protective  folds  a  hard  pressed 
federation  of  American  Colonies  grew  into 
a  great  Nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and 
opportunity.  We  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  point  to  Old  Glory  and  say. 
"That  Is  the  flag  of  my  country."  enjoy  a 
greater  measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
than  any  people  anywhere,  anytime  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Sometimes  we  forget  Jtist  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion and  7  percent  of  its  area.  But  Amerl- 
caiis  today  possess  60  percent  of  all  the  tele- 
phones. 80  percent  of  all  the  automobiles. 
51  percent  of  all  the  radios  In  the  world. 
Under  what  has  become  known  as  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  United  States  has 
made  more  progress  In  150  years  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  made  in  6.000  years. 

The  advantages  Americans  enjoy  today 
were  hard  won.  They  are  equally  difficult 
to  retain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  W'lmen  have  died  protecting  our  tUg 
and  the  free  Institutions  It  represents. 
Twice  Within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here 
today  our  young  men  and  women  have  gone 
out  lo  fight  for  our  liberties. 

After  World  War  I  we  believed  we  bad 
emerged  victorlciis  from  a  war  to  end  wars. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  We  destroyed  the 
Kaiser,  culy  to  mte  Hitler  rise  to  take  hia 
place. 

In  a  few  years,  we  again  found  ourselves 
In  terrible  conflict  on  a  global  scale.  Once 
more  tlie  precious  Uvee  of  young  Americana 
were  sacrificed  In  the  cause  of  liberty.  Our 
young  men  and  women  did  the  Job  well. 
They  carried  the  Stan  and  Stripes  to  vic- 
tory on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Africa. 
Asia,  and  tbe  torrid  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 


This  time,  they  were  assured,  we  would  not 
fail  to  keep  the  peace.  But  today  the  grim 
figure  of  Joseph  Stalin  sits  In  the  BLremlln 
toytng  with  the  peace  of  the  world.  Only 
five  short  years  after  the  end  of  that  second 
conflict — we  face  the  dire  threat  of  another 
war — which  If  It  comes  will  be  more  dread- 
ful than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

1.  DANCER  or  ARMED  ATTACK  OVEHSH ADOWED  BT 
MENACE  or  ALL-POWrKTUL  CENTRAL  COVERN- 
MZNT 

The  danger  of  an  armed  attack  Is  real. 
Dire  as  it  is,  today  western  civilization  is 
laced  with  another  threat  equally  grave  in 
its  implications:  Will  the  remaining  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  continue  to  control  their 
governments,  or  will  their  governments  gain 
control  of  the  people  themselves? 

The  issue  is  freedom  versus  slavery.  It  Is  a 
question  of  whether  free  people  are  to  re- 
tain their  fundamental  liberties  and  human 
rights,  or  whether  they  will  permit  an  all- 
powerXul  central  government  to  tell  them 
what  to  do,  when  to  do,  and  hew  to  do. 

A.  Communism  and  sociaHsm 

In  Russia  the  die  Is  caat.  The  light  of 
freedom  flickered  out  long  ago  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.     Now  all  Is  communism. 

In  the  Western  World  the  threat  to  freedom 
gees  under  a  different  name  It  is  called 
socialism.  This  should  confuse  no  one. 
Socialism  and  communism  are  fruit  of  the 
same  tree,  and  the  roots  of  that  tree  are  the 
theories  of<  Karl  Marx.  There  Is  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two:  the  Communist 
would  accomplish  his  objectives  by  means  of 
force  and  violence.  The  Socialist  wants  to 
accomplish  the  same  results  without  vio- 
lence, by  peaceful  processes  of   Infiltration. 

B.  Our    Republic    endangered    by    so-called 
liberals 

Our  Republic  Is  endangered  by  those  who 
would  substitute  for  our  free  economy,  a 
socialized  planned  economy.  Rftdlcals.  who 
call  themselves  liberals  without  knowing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  would  weaken  and 
Impair  the  liberties  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  would  re- 
place them  with  bureaucratic  regulations 
and  dictatorial  Interpretations  fiowing  out 
with  monotonous  regularity  from  Wash- 
ington. They  would  subtract  from  our  so- 
cial, political  and  economic  freedoms, 
and  add  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

To  further  their  purposes.  Government 
planners  have  usurped  the  name  "liberal" 
and  applied  It  to  their  creeds.  In  my  book 
a  liberal  Is  one  who  wishes  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  against  all  comers 
and  at  all  costs.  To  label  soc  allstlc  pro- 
grams  calling  for  new  restrictions  on  the 
people  as  "liberal"  is  a  plain  prostitution  of 
a  good  word. 

And  yet.  we  are  presented  these  days  with 
the  8tranf»e  spectacle  of  many  'vho  profess 
to  be  "liberals"  asking  for  t:ie  greatest 
amount  of  Government  control.  "O  Lib- 
erty, what  crimes  are  commit  ed  In  thy 
name!" 

IT  GROWTH  or  rCDERAL  COVERNMEN"  THRE-'.TENS 
To  DESTROT  CONSTITL'TIONAL  HARRIERS  TO 
TOTALITARIANISM 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  In  our  dual 
form  of  government.  Our  Federal  Union 
gives  us  a  strong  defense  against  regimenta- 
tion. State  faces  Nation  on  the  constitu- 
tional front.  None  of  the  nations  which 
have  succumbed  to  modern  absolutism  waa 
equipped  with  otir  system  of  dlviled  author- 
ity. Now  a  drive  is  under  way  to  undermine, 
to  break  down,  and  to  destroy  this  barrier 
to  totalitarianism. 

Durmg  the  cloeing  days  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  wise  old 
Ben  Franklin  was  asked  what  kli.d  of  a  gov- 
ernment waa  aet  up  In  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. He  answered;  "We  have  given  them 
a  Republic— if  they  can  keep  it." 
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Our  liberties  are  threatened  today — by  the 
growth  In  the  size  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Washington  bureaucrats  are 
more  and  more  Injecting  themselves  and 
their  agents  Into  the  affairs  of  otir  States, 
counties,  cities,  and  townships 

A.  Vast  new  proposals  pending  to  extend  ac- 

tivities of  the  Federal  Government 

Today  Congress  is  under  constant  pressure 
to  extend  the  scope  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  health,  housing, 
and  education.  New  avenues  of  spending 
are  constantly  being  opened  up.  The  Eighty- 
first  Congress  has  been  under  a  barrage  of 
proposals  to  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  at   Washington. 

Three  hundred  and  seven  bills  have  been 
Introduced  providing  for  a  wide  range  of  new 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  grant-in-aid  Is  a  gadget  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  collects  money 
from  the  people  under  the  taxing  fKJwer  and 
gives  It  to  the  States.  Power-hungry  bu- 
reaucrats look  with  great  favor  on  the  grant- 
in-aid  as  a  device  to  concentrate  authority 
in  Washington.  Large  grants  of  money  are 
offered  to  the  States — usually  on  a  matching 
basis — but  with  strings  attached.  And  prac- 
tically all  of  the  307  grant-in-aid  proposals 
now  before  the  Eighty-first  Congress  are 
fitted  with  strings — provisions  to  Inject  the 
Federal  Government  deeper  than  ever  Into 
State  and  local  affairs. 

The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  If  all  the  new 
proposals  for  grants-in-aid  before  Congress 
were  enacted  into  law,  they  would  cost  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  the  first  year  alone.  By 
the  sixth  year  their  cost  would  reach  $6,- 
000,000.000. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  307  bills  provide  an 
answer  to  the  $64  question :  Where  would  the 
Federal  Government  get  the  money? 

We  can  safely  assume  that  the  adoption 
of  the  proposals  would  mean  a  further  in- 
crease in  Federal  taxes  or  Federal  deficits  or 
both.  This  means,  also,  a  further  drain  on 
the  sources  from  which  State  and  local  reve- 
nue must  come.  We  can  hardly  contemplate 
any  of  these  alternatives  with  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 

B.  Governor  Lee  tells  how  Federal  bureau- 

crats ir/iip  States  into  line 

Last  year  during  the  governors  conference 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Governor  Lee.  of  Utah. 
told  what  happened  when  his  State  refused 
to  accept  several  million  dollars  of  Federal 
aid.  Governor  Lee  said  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  on  him— 
wanting  to  know  why  the  handout  was  re- 
jected. This  official  warned  that  If  Utah 
failed  to  accept  all  of  the  money  made  avail- 
able, the  Federal  Government  would  move 
In  and  take  over  certain  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  State  government.  That's 
how  Federal  bureaucrats  whip  the  States 
Into  line. 

III.    WE  SHOtTLD  RETITRN  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES   OF 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  drifting  In  the 
wrong  direction.  We  should  return  to  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  under  which 
America  grew  ereat  and  strong. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  no  starry-eyed  vi- 
sionary. He  was  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
The  one  abiding  purpose  running  through 
Jefferson's  whole  philosophy — his  whole 
life — was  that  man  should  be  free.  He  was 
convinced  that  once  free,  mankind  would 
progress  toward  happiness  and  virtue. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives."  said 
John  Adams  on  his  deathbed.  May  our  gen- 
eration justify  his  words. 

To  do  so.  we  should  return  to  the  principles 
of  local  self-government.  It  is  time  for 
more  government  lo  be  sent  home,  back  to 


our  county  cotirthouses.  otir  city  halls,  and 
State  capitals,  back  to  the  grass  roots,  close 
to  the  village  pump,  where  our  people  can 
control  It  and  fit  It  to  their  own  particular 
needs. 

IV.     WE    CANNOT    BUILD    A    STRONG     AMERICA    BT 
TURNINC   OUR    PEOPLE    INTO    SITTING    DUCKS 

Several  years  ago,  a  benevolent  citizen  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  provided  in  his  will  a  fund, 
the  Income  from  which  Is  used  for  feeding 
the  ducks  on  a  nearby  lake.  Each  day  these 
ducks  receive  their  handouts  of  grain. 
Now  it  seems  that  they  have  become  so  satis- 
fied with  their  social  and  economic  well- 
being  that  they  have  almost  lost  the  power 
to  fiy  with  the  wings  that  God  gave  them. 
They  sit  huddled  about  In  the  quiet  waters 
Of  the  lake  from  one  feeding  to  another,  wait- 
ing for  the  next  distribution  of  free  grain. 
Frank  Holman.  of  Seattle,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  relates  this 
story  as  a  warning  that  we  cannot  build  a 
strong  and  enduring  America  by  turning  our 
citizens  Into  "sitting  ducks." 

V.    HISTORY    TEACHES    US    "HANDOLT    STATE*' 
DOOMED    TO    FAILtTRE 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plj-mouth  experimented  with  so- 
cialism. They  established  a  system  of  com- 
munity ownership.  A  common  storehouse 
was  built  Into  which  went  the  products  of 
the  colonists'  toll  to  be  distributed  under  a 
system  of  rationing. 

How  dismally  this  early  "welfare  state" 
failed  is  set  forth  in  Governor  Bradford's 
own  history  of  the  Plymouth  Bay  Colony. 

"This  communltie,"  he  wrote,  "was  found 
to  breed  much  confusion  and  discontent." 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  starving,  the 
colonists  abandoned  their  experiment  with 
government  planning.  They  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  system  of  private  enterprise  and 
restored  full  private  ownership  of  property 
to  the  colonists. 

"This  had  very  good  success."  wrrote  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  "for  it  made  all  hands  very 
industrious,  instead  of  famine,  now  God 
gave  them  plentle,  and  the  face  of  things 
was  changed." 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  sug- 
gested a  "spending  for  prosperity  "  scheme 
some  257  years  ago.  The  national  debt  of 
France  soared,  the  monarchy  collapsed,  and 
Marie  lost  her  head. 

The  Romans  traded  away  the  highest  civi- 
lization of  their  time  for  government  bene- 
fits. Today,  the  poet  sings  of  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome. 

In  modern  times,  the  sad  erperlences  Great 
Britain  has  had  with  Its  exi)eriments  in  so- 
cialism should  serve  as  convincing  proof  of 
the  folly  of  our  embarking  upon  such  a 
course. 

VI.     OLTl     PEOPLE     CANNOT    GET     SOMETHING     FOB 
NOTHING   IN  WASHINGTON 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to  lull  tis 
Into  accepting  Federal  aid  by  implying  that 
we  are  getting  something  for  nothing,  that 
It  comes  entirely  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  lady  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  wrote 
me  once:  "Senator  Kem.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  for  Federal  aid  to  schools.  It  costs  the  tax- 
payers nothing.  It  Is  paid  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government."  The  money  the  Fed- 
eral Gm'ernment  spends  can  come  from  only 
one  source,  the  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  magic:  pot  of  gold  in 
Washington.  Certainly  our  Government  does 
not  live  on  Interest  from  Its  foreign  loans. 

Furthermore,  the  dollar  i;axed  out  of  our 
citizens'  pockets  and  sent  to  Washington  la 
not  any  bigger  when  It  gocii  back.  The  fact 
is  that  It  Is  quite  a  bit  smaller,  because  the 
political  brokerage  of  the  btireaucrats  has 
been  taken  out.  Many  a  dollar  never  finds  Its 
way  back  home.  Poor  little  dollar.  It  never 
escapes  the  Jingle,  Jangle.  Jungle  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Vn.  HEALTH.  HOUSING,  AND  IDTTCATIOHAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES. rOR  THE  MOST  PART,  SHOULD  BK  BB« 
TELOPEO    INDEPENDENT    Or    ITDEBAI.    CONTROL 

We  all  want  to  see  all  Americans  healthy. 
well  educated,  well  boused.  Most  of  us  will 
agree  that  there  are  certain  things  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  to  help  reacb 
these  goals.  Research,  for  example.  The 
Federal  program  for  cancer  research  la  desir- 
able, because  without  consideration  on  the 
Federal  level,  costly  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation may  take  place. 

However,  most  of  these  activities  should 
be  developed  through  the  vision  and  energy 
of  otir  people  working  Independently  of 
Federal  control. 

A.  Socialized  medicine 

We  have  achieved  the  highest  standard  of 
national  health  the  world  has  ever  known 
under  our  system  of  private  medicine.  Now 
there  Is  a  drive  on  to  replace  our  system  wlttk 
socialized  medicine — patterned  after  the  Brit- 
ish model,  a  proven  falltire.  The  Idea  is  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  Jtirlsdlctlon 
over  every  stomach  ache.  We  would  do  bet- 
ter to  Improve  our  present  system,  rather 
than  go  overboard  for  a  theory  that  baa 
failed  wherever  It  has  been  tried. 

B.  Federal  aid  to  education 

One  of  the  "foot-ln-the-door"  spending 
programs  now  before  the  Congress  calls  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  extend  $300.- 
000.000  annually  to  the  States  for  aid  to 
education.  In  the  event  this  bill  Is  passed. 
Pennsylvania  taxpayers  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  $22,000,000  annually,  for  which  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  would  receive  a  little  more 
than  $10,000,000  In  return.  In  other  words, 
for  every  $2  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
would  contribute  to  the  Federal  ald-to-edu- 
catlon  program,  they  receive  In  return  less 
than  $1  for  their  schools.  This  would  be  th» 
beginning. 

Obviously,  from  the  financial  standpoint 
alone.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  your  money 
at  home  and  apply  It  directly  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  yotir  own  school  system. 

But  more  Important  considerations  are  In- 
volved. We  have  learned  from  experience 
that  Federal  aid  means  Federal  controls. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  regulate  that  which 
It  subsidizes.  The  Bible  puts  It  more  simply : 
"The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender." 
Just  as  surely  as  night  foUowrs  day,  if  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  are  given  authority  to  grant 
Federal  aid  to  education,  they  will  demand 
that  they  t>e  permitted  to  determine  how  It 
shall  be  spent. 

Tliey  would  soon  be  deciding  what  shall 
be  taught,  how  it  shall  be  taught,  and  who 
shall  teach.  And  then,  as  the  next  step,  we 
may  see  In  the  United  States  a  ministry  of 
education  and  propaganda,  from  Its  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  guiding  the  think- 
ing of  our  school  children  In  accordance  with 
the  political  Ideas  of  the  party  then  In 
power. 

In  the  1920*s  the  late  Harold  J.  Laskl. 
"father  of  British  socialism."  was  asked  to 
outline  the  stepw  that  should  be  taken  by 
American  Socialists.  One  of  the  steps  rec- 
ommended by  Laskl  was  "grants-in-aid  for 
social  purposes,  e.  g,  education  to  the 
States."  The  Idea  of  the  grant-in-aid  he 
said.  "Is  fundamental  to  the  Idea  of  the  na- 
tional minimum;  and  this.  In  Its  ttirn.  lies 
at  the  heart  of  socialism." 

Yin.    STATES  IN  BETTER   POSmON  TO  CARET  OXTT 
NEEDED    IMPROVEMENTS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  States  are  In  a 
much  better  financial  position  to  carry  out 
improvements  needed  In  health,  education, 
and  housing  facilities.  Our  States  do  not 
face  the  posslbUity  of  bankruptcy.  Most  of 
them  are  now  operating  on  balanced  budgets. 
Many  have  sizable  surpluses  In  their  treas- 
uries.    The    Federal    Government,    on    the 
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othw  hand.  hM  •  pub!!*-  debt  In  excea*  ot 
$256  000  000  OtiO.  and  races  a  deficit  thU  year 
Of  »boul  »5  000  000  OOO  Tie  deftclt  for  the 
next  &5caJ  year  has  been  esiiraaied  ai  •7.3CC.- 
000.000.  It  Is  thoroujrhJy  unsound  for  the 
PetleraJ  Government  to  Rive  aid  to  the  SUtes 
when  the  total  debt  of  aU  «  of  them  l« 
on:y  about  •4.000  000.000. 

The  State  of  Mlwisaippl  is  frequently  cited 
by  the  sponsors  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
as  the  State  most  In  need  of  asaistance. 
Here  are  the  f.irts  about  Mississippi: 

In  the  last  8  years  It  increased  lU  teachers' 
•friaries  by  156  percent. 

MisslaBlppl  has  no  act\:al  Indebtedness, 
for  the  money  In  her  sinking  fund  Is  more 
than  encugh  to  pay  all  her  outstanding 
bonds. 

This  money  is  Invested  In  United  States 
GoTemt-ient  securities.  This  means  that  the 
State  cf  Mt<wl5Slppl  Is  loaning  money  to  the 
Federal  Government 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  tt  not  be 
better  to  permit  our  Stste  and  local  units  cf 
government  to  c.rry  out  the  functions  which 
have  traditionally  been  theirs,  and  to  dc- 
creaae — not  to  Increase — Federal  expendi- 
tures? 

IX     COUifCSlSTS    SrXELT    CI. 4DDFNrT)    BT    Ot7« 
SFtHUTHXirT    POLiaES 

It  Is  said  that  the  Russian  strategy  Is  to 
cvercome  us  throueh  bankruptcy.  Surely 
Communists  everywhere  must  be  gladdened 
by  our  present  spendthrift  policies.  They 
niurt  be  overjoyed  by  the  fact  that  our  mon- 
strous national  debt  Is  cllmblnsf  hleher  by 
the  hour.  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "Ycu 
cannot  keep  cut  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
thnn  you  earn  "  Today  our  Pyderal  Gov- 
ernment Js  Fpendlntr  more  than  It  Is  taking 
In — and  our  troubles  multiply  by  the 
minute. 

Z.    WaiNINCS    AGAINST    THREAT    rROlrl    WrTHIM 

A.  Former  Sexrretary  of  State  Byrnes 
ronner  Secretary  of  State  Byrnt-s  said  re- 
cently: "We  are  threatened  with  the  concen- 
tration In  Washlnsrton  of  the  powers  of  the 
local  governments,  including  the  police  pow- 
ers, and  with  the  Impoaltlon  of  creeplne, 
but  ever-advanclne.  socialistic  procrams. 
Failure  of  State  governments  to  provide  more 
efBcient  goTemment  Is  generally  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
stepped  in  and  monopolized  most  eources  of 
taxation." 

B.  General  Eisenhotcer 

General  Elsenhower  has  had  this  to  say: 
"Very  frankly.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  army 
o'  persons  who  urge  greater  and  greater  cen- 
tralization of  authority  and  greater  and 
greater  dependence  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury are  really  more  dangerous  to  our  form 
of  government  than  any  external  threat  that 
am  possibly  be  arrayed  against  us." 
C.  Bernard  Baruch 

And  last  month.  Bernard  Baruch.  elder 
statesman  ai^d  advl&er  tj  Presidents,  de- 
clared that:  '•Freedoms  greatest  threat  to- 
day la  too  much  government,  that  all  limits 
to  Government  action  be  swept  away."  Mr. 
Baruch  asked :  "Is  there  to  be  no  line  be- 
yond which  government  shall  not  go.  as  It  Is 
In  Soviet  Russia,  and  becoming  so  in  aocial- 
Istic  England?" 

XL  THi  rvcz  or  coco  co\'nijrMrj»T 

We  have  tried  bureaucratic  government 
from  Washington.  We  have  learned  that  It  Is 
always  expensive,  often  Ineflicient.  and. 
Rbove  all,  that  It  Is  steadily  creeping  up  and 
destroying  some  of  o\u  most  cherished  lib- 
crtiea. 

If  we  are  to  ward  off  the  threat  which 
confront*  ua.  we  must  rededlcate  ouraelvcs 
to  the  pgeeerratlon  of  the  govermnental 
■tructtiree  erected  by  our  forefathers — to 
the   preeenration  ot  constitutional   govem- 

»nt. 


We  must  exert  every  eflfort  to  curtail  Fed- 
eral powers,  to  demobillsse  bureaucracy,  and 
to  economize  In  government.  Those  who 
made  our  Nation  the  great  Republic  It  is 
did  not  do  «o  by  pluntring  Into  debt  or 
tinkering  with  dangeroiis  theories  of  an  all- 
powerful,  handout  state.  They  did  It  by 
thrift,  by  self-sacrifice,  and  by  their  courage 
to  meet  the  stark  realities  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

We  should  not  be  misled  into  believing 
that  we  can  preserve  our  American  way  of 
life  by  giving  It  Up  service. 

There  are  many  eminently  respectable 
people,  who  have  the  feeling  that  If  they  pay 
their  taxes  and  obey  the  laws  (most  of  them), 
and  stand  ready  to  sing  lustily.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  they  are  good  citizens. 
Yet  suggest  to  them  that  they  should  neglect 
their  private  business,  or  subject  themselves 
to  persona"  inconvenience  or  discomfort  in 
order  to  hold  public  office,  or  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  the  ward  and  precinct  organization 
of  their  party,  and  they  regard  the  idea  as 
almost  too  preposterous  to  be  mentioned. 
Perish  the  thought:  They  want  good  gov- 
ernment— oh  yes.  they  want  good  govern- 
ment— but  they  prefer  to  leave  to  others  the 
task,  not  always  agreeable,  of  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

We  cannot  retain  otir  freedom  without 
paying  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance.  We 
must  take  an  active,  vigorous,  determined 
stand  a!;;alnst  those  forces  which  are  ready 
to  deprive  us  of  our  freedom  once  we  let 
down  our  guard. 

Let  us  keep  our  flag  the  symbol  of  strength, 
of  freedom,  of  justice. 

America  Is  the  best  place  on  earth.  As 
Lincoln  s  !  "i:  Is  the  last  best  hope."  With 
God's  help,  let  us  make  It  so.  let  us  keep  it  so. 

As  we  gather  today  here  In  this  cradle  of 
liberty,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  oiu' 
fathers — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we 
forget,  lest  we  forget. 


Cambridge  School  of  Radio,  New  York 
City,  Preients  Ar^ments  for  Statehood 
for  Hawaii 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCLECATX  FROM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Radio,  706  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  conducted  a 
broadcast  on  June  7.  1950.  entitled 
"Should  a  New  Star  Be  Added,"  In  which 
the  facts  and  argruments  In  support  of 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as 
a  State  are  set  forth  unusually  well. 

The  program  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rivera,  the  students'  In- 
structor. Those  participating  were: 
Mark  Aiossa,  Ralph  Rizzuti,  Louis  Silver- 
mintz,  Thomas  J.  Hartnett,  and  Irwin 
Hoflman.    The  talks  follow: 

UK.   HOmiAN 

Advocates  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  con- 
tend the  Territory  has  fulfilled  every  con- 
ceivable qualification  for  statehood,  includ- 
ing those  heretofore  required  for  admittance 
to  the  Union,  among  which  are  these: 

Hawaii's  population  of  635,477  cvurently 
exceeds  that  of  six  States,  and  almost  equals 
iuur  others.    Thu  u  a  greater  number  than 


that  of  any  Territory  when  It  was  admitted 
to  statehood,  except  Oklahoma.  Secondly, 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  people  in  Hawaii 
are  American  citizens. 

Hawaii  is  greater  In  area  than  the  three 
States  of  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  five  major  Islands,  if  super- 
imposed on  the  map  of  the  United  Stales 
would  ex. end  from  Washington.  D.  C.  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  from  New  Orlc  ans.  La.,  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  or  across  the  entire  State  of 
Oregon. 

Hawaii  has  an  experienced.  Inte  Ugent  elec- 
torate. It  has  a  functioning,  orderly  gov- 
ernment, one  patterned  upon  ii  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  sine  3  1840.  It 
has  passed  through  a  long  perk  d  of  terri- 
torial tutelage  and  probation,  and  has  proved 
Its  capacity  to  conduct  Its  affilrs  as  an 
American  commonwealth.  The  citizens  of 
Hawaii,  by  free  expression  of  their  will, 
showed  their  overwhelming  desiro  for  state- 
hood In  a  plebiscite  In  1940. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  western  pio- 
neers were  sent  to  school  In  Ha-^-all  where 
there  was  an  organized  educatlcnal  system 
In  1P40,  long  before  schooling  was  available 
In  many  States.  Today  there  is  one  stand- 
ard of  educ.itlon  for  Hawaii's  K'OOO  school 
children  In  each  of  the  185  put  lie  schools, 
both  rural  and  urban.  The  school  system  of 
Hawaii  has  been  successful  In  te  ichlng  peo- 
ple of  many  backgrounds  the  Idras  and  ob- 
jectives of  democracy. 

By  any  economic  yardstick  Hawaii  de- 
serves statehood.  It  has  a  sc  f-sustalned 
economy  and  valuable  resource; .  Hawaii's 
largest  Industry  Is  sugar,  with  a  lormal  pro- 
duction of  1.000.000  tons  anni.ally.  This 
year  the  crop  value  will  exceed  F  100,000.000. 
The  production  and  canning  of  pineapple 
products  Is  Hawaii's  second  industry,  and  Is 
valued  at  »60, 000,000.  In  1947  Hawaii  sent 
products  to  the  mainland  United  States 
valued  at  $229,000,000  and  purchased  goods 
from  the  continental  United  Stat  ^s  valued  at 
1341.000,000.  It  had  a  prewar  visitor's  in- 
dustry of  $20,000,000. 

In  1945  the  value  of  real  ai  d  personal 
property  In  Hawaii  exceeded  tha:  ct  several 
States,  and  totaled  more  than  any  other  Tor- 
rltory  at  time  of  admission  to  8ta:ehood.  Its 
38  banks  had  on  deposit  in  1S46,  1478,000.000. 

MX.  sn.VXBMINTZ 

Hawaii  Is  thoroughly  American.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Territory's  participatU  n  In  World 
War  II  leaves  nothing  to  be  deslnd.  All  ele- 
ments of  the  Island's  population  worked  ef- 
fectively and  with  enthusiasm  fo-  success  of 
the  American  war  effort.  The  rerord  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Battalion, 
the  One  Htmdredth  Infantry,  an  1  the  over- 
subscribed war  bond  drives  Is  elo<iuent  testi- 
mony of  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
to  America.  The  Army,  Navy,  anc!  FBI  attest 
to  this  record  and  praise  It. 

Investigation  of  the  stateho^-id  of  Hawaii 
by  congressional  committees  have  been  made 
on  six  occasions.  In  1935  a  House  committee 
reported  to  Congress  that  It  "fou  id  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  to  be  a  modern  unit  of  the 
American  Commonwealth,  with  a  political, 
social,  and  economic  structure  of  the  highest 
type."  In  1937  a  Joint  committee,  amon:; 
other  things,  reported  "Hawaii  has  fulfilled 
every  req--lrement  for  statehood  heretofore 
exacted  for  Territories."  Followi:ig  both  the 
194«  and  1947  hearings,  the  cimgressional 
committee  recommended  Immed.ate  legisla- 
tion to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood.  Early  in 
1948  Senator  Gut  Cokcom,  alter  exhaustive 
public  hearings  In  Hawaii,  recommended  Im- 
mediate passage  of  pending  statehood  legis- 
lation. In  AprU  public  hearings;  were  held 
in  Washington  to  determine  mainland  sen- 
timent.   No  witnesses  appeared  In  oppoeltion. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, both  major  political  party  platforms, 
the  Gallup  pcU,  and  nearly  95  percent  of  tht 


Nation's  editors  endorse  statehood  for  Ha- 
wall.  Various  national  organizations  such  as 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  support  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  The  1948  Gallup  poll  showed  na- 
tional sentiment  4  to  1  for  statehood. 

The  Nation,  as  well  as  American  citizens 
In  Hawaii,  feel  the  next  logical  move  Is  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  become  a  State  In 
the  Union.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  Hawaii  statehood  bill  In  June  1947.  A 
fair  consideration  of  Hawaii's  case  In  the  Sen- 
ate can  culminate  in  but  one  logical  answer — 
statehood  now. 

MB.  T.   J.  HAtTNTTT 

Supplementing  remarks  of  my  two  col- 
leagues, here  Is  what  Is  necessary  for  stepa 
to  statehood: 

The  statehood  bill  is  an  enabling  act.  It 
authorizes  the  Territory  to  proceed  with  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  and  a  State  gov- 
ernment. 

The  enabling  act  must  be  passed  by  both 
bran-'hes  of  Congress.  It  then  goes  to  the 
President,  whose  signature  makes  It  eflectlve. 

Upon  final  enactment  of  the  measure,  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  will  call  an  elec- 
tion of  the  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution.  Upon 
approval  by  the  convention,  the  constitution 
must  be  voted  upon  and  ratified  by  the  elec- 
torate of  the  Territory. 

The  constitution  will  then  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  Upon  approving  it,  he  will 
Issue  a  formal  proclamation  declaring  Hawaii 
a  State.  As  the  final  step,  the  Governor  of 
the  Territory  will  call  an  election  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  State  officials. 

A.S  s<x)n  as  the  results  of  the  election  be- 
come official,  the  Territorial  officers  turn  the 
government  over  to  the  newly  elected  State 
officers  and  the  new  member  of  the  Union 
begins  Its  career. 

The  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  has 
already  named  a  committee  which  is  at  work 
preparing  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion. The  Intention  Is  to  place  It  at  the 
disposal  of  the  convention  delegates  and  thus/ 
facilitate  their  task  of  putting  the  documen^ 
in  final,  official  form. 

MR.  Ri/yurii 

What  statehood  means  to  Haw^iH 

Twenty-five  thousand  young  men  of  these 
Islands  were  drafted  during  World  War  II, 
yet  neither  they,  nor  their  parents,  had  any 
voice  In  passing  the  draft  law  or  in  the 
declaration  of  war. 

The  great  possibility  of  still  another  world 
conflict  gives  this  fact  vital  revelance. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  Hawaii 
have  paid  Federal  taxes  In  war  and  peace 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  citizens  of 
the  States. 

Yet  they  have  no  vote  in  levying  the  taxes 
or  disbursing  the  revenues. 

They  can  cast  no  vote  for  their  President, 
or  even  their  own  Governor. 

The  can  elect  no  Members  of  Congress; 
only  a  Delegate  with  a  voice,  but  no  vote  in 
the  lower  House. 

No    taxation    without    representation. 

No  government  without  consent  of  the 
governed 

These  traditional  American  principles,  are 
as  valid  f>.r  Hawaii  as  they  were  for  the 
Thirteen  Original  States, 

The  people  of  Hawaii  seek  statehood  as 
the  only  means  by  which  they  may  realize 
their  full  ruhts  as  American  citizens. 

They  appeal  for  the  support  of  every 
American. 

They  only  ask  In  fairness  that  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  country  was  founded, 
be  recognized  In  their  behalf. 
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FarrENSiON  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  followLag  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  June  14,  1950: 

AcHEsoNs  Talk  Shows  MitnAKT  Thinking 
Is  Dominant  Here — Revi:als  Necativb 
PoLiCT  Which  Offers  Driitinc  as  Onlt 
Covntsi  To  Follow 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Every  time  Dean  Acheson  Secretary  of 
State,  makes  a  speech  endeavoring  to  outline 
Americas  world  policy,  he  reveals  unwitting- 
ly that  the  United  States  has  no  affirmative 
policy  but  solely  a  negative  policy  which 
offers  watchful  drifting  as  the  only  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  present  critical  situation 
In  the  world. 

Mr.  Acheson  is  so  imbued  with  the  military 
approach  that  he  talks  more  like  a  secretary 
of  war  than  a  secretary  of  ptace.  His  reli- 
ance Is  primarily  on  military  strength  despite 
some  vague  references  to  economic  and  moral 
power. 

The  analysis  which  Secretary  Acheson  made 
of  America's  position  in  his  liitest  speech  at 
Dallas  reveals: 

1.  That  the  United  States  Government  still 
fears  Ruslsa  may  make  war  but  hopes  to 
scare  the  Soviet  leaders  and  deter  them. 

2.  That  the  United  Statesj  Government 
denounces  appeasement  and  yet  looks  for- 
ward to  meaningful  negotiation. 

OVTLINES    rOITH    COtTJSIS 

The  Secretary  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
International  Communist  movement  does 
not  create  an  immediate  danger  of  war  but 
Is  being  used  as  a  bludgeon  sjid  "does  con- 
front the  world  with  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  leaders,  whenever  they  feel  that 
they  are  strong  enough,  may  be  tempted  to 
make  use  of  military  force  as  an  Instrument 
of  their  policy — they  may  do  this  either 
generally,  or  In  specific  local  situations." 

Having  stated  that  broad  premise,  Mr. 
Acheson  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  four 
alternative  courses  he  sees  aliead — and.  in- 
cidentally, omits  a  fifth,  perhaps  the  most 
effective  of  all. 

The  first  course  he  describes  as  a  move  "to 
pull  down  the  blinds  and  sit  in  the  parlor 
with  a  loaded  shotgun,  waiting."  He  calls 
this  Isolationism  and  says  It  will  not  work. 

The  second  course  he  mentions  is  "the 
policy  of  appeasement  of  Soviet  ambitions." 
He  says  this  is  an  alternative  form  of  Isola- 
tionism. He  declares  this  would  "encourage 
Soviet  aggression — It  would  ,ead  to  a  final 
struggle  for  survival  in  which  both  our  moral 
position  and  our  military  jwsitlon  would 
have  been  seriously  weakene<l." 

The  third  course,  which  he  said  might 
have  been  considered  by  a:iother  type  of 
government  and  In  eiu-ller  times  In  the 
world.  Is  "preventive  war."  This,  he  ex- 
plains, would  involve  dropping  atomic  l)ombs 
on  the  Soviet  Union  now.  He  declares  that 
"all  responsible  men  must  agree  that  such 
a  course  is  unthinkable  for  us."  He  adds 
that  this  "would  not  solve  problems — it 
would  multiply  them." 

The  fourth  way  of  dealing  vrith  these  mat- 
ters, according  to  Mr.  Acheson.  is  to  work  on 


them  in  cooi>eratlon  with  other  nationa.  and 
by  means  of  peaceful  negotiations  to  resolve 
our  differences. 

Mr.  Acheson  makes  the  point  that  so  long 
•s  the  Russian  leaders  entertain  hopes  for 
early  expansion  into  areas  of  weakness  In 
the  world,  there  Is  no  likelihood  of  their  en- 
tering into  genuine  agreements  for  the  reso- 
lution of  our  common  problems,  or  of  honor- 
ing those  agreements  which  we  now  have. 

ACC-OLO    ASMS    THEOKT 

Then  the  Secretary  concludes  that  a  "prior 
condition"  to  "meaningful  negotiation"  is  to 
convince  the  Russian  leaders  that  they  can- 
not profit  from  a  policy  of  expansionism. 

Added  all  up,  this  means  that  Mr.  Acheson 
thinks  military  power  sooner  or  later  will 
scare  the  Kremlin  into  submission  to  Amer- 
ica's viewpoint,  and  that  later  on  they  will 
make  agreements  which  will  be  honored. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  Kremlin's  men 
of  evil  will  change  from  bad  to  good  as  they 
see  the  armament  of  the  western  alllca  build 
up.  This  Is  the  age-old  theory  of  mlUtary 
philosophy.  It  has  never  made  converts  to 
virtue.  Instead,  It  has  stimulated  rival  coun- 
tries to  build  armament  strength  and  thus 
keep  the  world  constantly  In  fear  of  sudden 
war. 

Another  important  course  of  possible 
action  is  not  referred  to  at  all  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son. It  Is  that  a  line  be  drawn  for  all  time 
between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Russian  people 
and  that  the  latter  be  encouraged  to  mani- 
fest their  power  so  as  to  change  their  govern- 
ment's poUcles  or  to  change  their  govem- 
r  ent.  The  outline  of  this  plan  was  given 
In  these  columns  on  February  15  last.  It  is 
the  very  policy  which  helpied  to  shorten 
World  War  I.  It  would  have  helped  to 
shorten  World  War  II  as  a  prelude  to  Ger- 
man surrender.  But  today,  as  then,  military 
thinking  here  Is  dominant. 


The  Umkti  States  of  Africa  Ha*  B«ea 
Marked  To  Wear  tlie  BvdenMiM  kirt 
Glorioas  Maatie  of  World  LeadcrtUp. 
Today's  Great  Opportuity,  k  This 
Country,  Is  To  Make  That  Leader- 
ship a  Moral,  Intellectaal,  aad  Mate 
rial  Model  for  All  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  including  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  address  delivered  by  President 
EKeight  D.  Eisenhower,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-sixth  commencement 
exercises  of  the  university. 

General  Eisenhower's  statements  are 
always  clear  and  forthright.  This  ad- 
dress is  no  exception.  It  contains  mate- 
rial worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
American  citizen: 

In  these  June  days,  throughout  our  land, 
members  of  graduating  classes  are,  by  the 
thousands,  sitting  through  ceremonial  ad- 
dresses that  concern  themselves  largely  with 
■dvice.  Much  of  it  is  doubtless  good  for  th« 
young  graduate,  who  is  presumably  Just  em- 
barking upon  his  separate  Journey  ihrougli 
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productive  Mfe  H**  will  enjoy  succes*.  It  Is 
laru&lly  ImpUed.  In  the  exact  measure  that 
be  observes  the  precepts  srenerousiy  pre- 
sented by  the  orator  of  the  day.  But  you 
fcere  have  the  dUtJnctlon  of  graduating  from 
C.ilumbla  University — which  In  Itself  obvl- 
ously  minimizes  any  ni.>?d  for  last-mlnut« 
crunsel.  Beyond  thU.  I  pretend  to  no  wis- 
dom which  if  given  utterance,  cculd  estcb- 
liah  worthy  giildepo<t«  for  your  safe  and 
happy  Journey  through  the  hazards  and  ob- 
stacles that  you  may  encounter. 

Moreover.  If  you  so  elect,  you  will  forever 
have  a  far  wiser  and  mere  understandlnj? 
counselor  than  I— this  university  lUelf. 
Cradiistlon  Is  not  separation — rather  this 
ceremony  and  your  dlplcrr.a  are  meant  to  be 
additional  threads  In  the  ties  of  affection 
iind  understanding  between  you  and  your 
alma  mater.  Disruption  of  those  ties  wculd, 
I  think,  be  unwise  for  the  Individual  grad- 
uate— certainly  It  would  be  a  defeat  for  the 
university,  which  can  never  reach  full  ca- 
pacity for  service  unless  esch  of  Its  gradu- 
Btcs  is.  also.  Its  scUve  and  persistent  sup- 
porter. 

On  Mornlngside  Heights  you  leave  some- 
thing of  ycur  Indivldioal  Impress,  Just  as  you 
carry  with  you  something  of  Columbia.  You 
continue  to  be  a  i>art  of  this  community. 
You  have  a  consequent  right  to  Iock. 
titiroughout  your  lives,  to  the  faculties  of 
this  InstltutKkQ  for  that  sympathetic  and 
generous  assistance  that  you  would  expect 
from  any  other  member  of  your  family.  Just 
as  these  f acuities  have  in  the  past  helped 
you  through  academic  intricacies,  so  will 
they  always  be  ready  to  assist  ytu  in  the 
complex  decisions  required  in  efieciive  citi- 
eenshlp  in  a  free  country  Let  me  make  clear 
that  so  far  as  these  decisions  involve  moral 
rather  than  Intellectual  values — only  you, 
yourselves,  can  be  responsible.  But  the  cas? 
Is  different  where  the  critical  factors  are  of 
such  intellectual  complexity  as  to  challenge 
the  capacity  even  of  those  who  have  spent 
Uietr  lives  in  study.  In  this  latter  type  of 
question,  help  from  Columbia's  faculties  can 
be  Important,  because  In  the  heritage  of  ycur 
generation  is  a  whole  serits  cf  disttirbing 
pol.tlcal -social -economic  problems. 

World  revolution,  of  which  one  objective 
la  the  elimination  of  the  American  system 
cf  government,  is  the  announced  purpose  cf 
powerful  farces.  But  this  threat  Is  a  no  more 
critical  danger  than  is  to  be  found  In  the 
potential  sum  of  erroneous  answers  to  criti- 
cal  questions 

Among  these  are  How  can  we  faithfully 
pursue  the  Ideals  cf  world  peace  and  friend- 
ship when,  with  discouraging  frequency,  we 
see  rejected  and  scorned  proposals  that  seem 
tv-  us  lojrlcal.*  Ju-t  and  fair?  How  shall  we. 
In  interna!  ic!n;.l  affairs,  assume  a  firm  and 
unmlstaJcabie  position  In  support  of  free- 
dom and  American  principles,  but  without 
giving  to  any  person  a  fair  basis  for  the 
charge  that  we  are  truciiient  or  provocative? 
How  shall  we  maintain  the  costly  military 
establishments  necessary  to  International 
stability,  yet  avoid  such  stupendous  expendi- 
tures that  they  may  dangerously  bleed  the 
economy?  How  can  we  carry  out  necessary 
programs  of  rearming  potential  allies  and 
6.111  avoid  fostering  the  false  and  dangerous 
belief  that  armed  might  alone  can  guaran- 
tee peaceful  security?  How  shall  we  pro- 
tect the  Nation  agaiiist  insidious  and  even 
traitorous  corruption  in  responsible  places 
without  endangering  or  reducing  individual 
freedom  or  the  civil  rights  of  any  person? 
How  shall  we  escape  the  unbalanced  na- 
tional budget  with  its  inflaiionary  effects 
and  consequent  damage  to  the  wages,  sav- 
ings, and  security  of  the  average  man.  and 
do  tbu  without  neglecting  any  of  the  na- 
tional functions  that  are  essential  to  th* 
Ration's  safety  and  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy? Hew  shall  we  preserve  as  the  con- 
stitutional purpose  of  goverumciit  lbs  wel- 


fare of  all  our  citizens  but  without  making 
those  citizens,  or  any  significant  part  of 
them,  unnecessarily  dependent  on  govern- 
mental subsidy?  Confronted  by  an  ever-in- 
creasing complexity  In  human  relationships, 
in  economic  Interdependence  among  all 
parts  of  human  society,  how  are  we  to  chart 
a  sane  middle  course  In  the  conduct  of  cur 
affairs  that  will  secure  to  the  individual  the 
fullest  measure  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
and.  to  the  Nation,  prosperity  and  strength 
and  unity? 

For  none  of  these  questions  Is  there  a  pat 
and  simple  answer,  even  thoueh  the  oDce 
seeker  increasingly  attempts  to  convince  us 
that  his  own  glib  promises  provide  excep- 
tiorui  to  this  rule.  The  honest  man  muft 
face  the  fact  that  the  panaceas  offered  us 
are  more  often  characterized  by  surface  ap- 
peal than  by  deep-seated  logic. 

Moreover,  by  their  nature,  most  of  these 
questions  will  never  be  wholly  and  perfectly 
answered.  But.  unless  there  is  constant 
progress  toward  solution  that  is  In  keeping 
with  the  essentials  of  the  American  free 
system,  the  whole  order  of  things  as  we 
know  It  will  pass,  and  these  who  come  after 
you  will  live  In  a  world  we  of  today  would 
never  recognize — or  accept.  They  could  lose 
the  free  choice  cf  religion,  of  occupation, 
and  of  dwelling  place.  They  will  not  venerate 
the  same  values,  respect  the  same  historical 
figure.s  or  even  live  under  the  same  concepts 
as  prevail  today.  Educational  Institutions 
cculd.  here,  as  they  have  In  some  other  places 
become  mere  propaganda  machines. 

But,  tragic  as  these  developments  would 
be,  there  is  no  reason  to  erow  hysterical  or  to 
despair,  if  we  are  alert  and  determined.  In 
the  International  arena,  where  complete 
isolation  would  be  eventual  suicide,  we  have 
loyal  allies;  even  the  least  among  them  Is 
not  to  be  written  off.  Indeed,  If.  with  them 
all.  we  can  reach  stronger  and  stronger  unity 
cf  effort  and  dedication,  based  upon  common 
moral  standards  and  deep-seated  aspira- 
tions, confidence  in  peace  can  be  gradually 
revitalized,  and  the  greatest  fear  of  mankind 
steadily  reduced.  At  heme,  we  possess  broad 
acres,  a  wealth  of  resources,  a  mighty  ma- 
terial strength,  a  high  level  of  profosslcnal 
attainment  and  general  culture.  These. 
rlrhtly  use*,  in  conformity  with  the  great 
vision  of  the  Republic's  founders,  can  raise 
ever  higher  the  standards  cf  living  and  cul- 
ture which  have  already  made  America 
unique  among  the  nations. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  America  that 
the  faith,  devotion.  Intelligence,  and  energy 
of  her  citizens  cannot  cure. 

Since  no  one  man  can.  within  a  single 
lifetime,  become  fully  conversant  with  all 
the  skills  and  disciplines  that  bear  upon 
these  critical  questions,  none,  by  himself, 
can  reach  wl.se  answers  In  all.  Consequently, 
I  deem  you  to  be  particularly  fortunate  In 
your  continuing  claim  upon  the  advice  of 
these  who  have  been  your  teachers  In  Co- 
lumbia. 

Eut  though  these  selfless,  patriotic,  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  can  bring  to  you 
counsel — out  of  wisdom  won  through  study 
and  reflection — the  solving  of  these  problems 
becomes,  with  each  passing  day.  more  and 
more  squarely  up  to  you. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  so.  Each  generation 
fortunately  brings  to  Its  own  affairs  the 
freshness  that  is  youth.  Most  profoundly  do 
I  believe  that  your  attitude  toward  human 
differences  in  race.  In  color,  and  In  creed  is 
far  more  generous,  far  more  understanding, 
than  that  In  which  I  and  my  generation  were 
raised  Constantly  reappearing  questions  In- 
volving minorities,  di-scrimlnatlon.  persecu- 
tions— all  these  will  be  answered  better  by 
people  who  have  grown  up  with  them  than 
by  those  who.  looking  backward,  try  to  fit  the 
circumstances  of  today  into  the  patterns 
that  they  themselves  knew  when  their  own 
world  was  young.  Your  decisions  In  these 
matters,  which  are  essentially  mural — in  that 


they  Involve  right  and  Justice  ard  decency 
more  than  they  involve  material  values — will 
measure  the  conscience  of  your  generation. 
Thereby  ycu  will  determine  whether  the 
world  grows  loftier  and  nobler  ir  spirit,  or 
whether  It  turns  toward  cynlrlsm,  im- 
morality, and  self-indulgence.  A  :d  In  this 
determination  alone  Is  probablj  the  real 
answer  to  moet  of  the  worlds  troubles,  for 
without  constantly  Improving  standards  in 
personal,  political,  and  economic  morality, 
standards  reflecting  an  indestructible  faith  in 
the  Almighty,  any  other  advancement  will  be 
transitory,  if  not  Illusory. 

Determination  to  support  and  rustaln  the 
political  and  economic  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual does  not.  except  In  fui:z>  minds  or 
among  those  egoists  who  seek  tlie  right  to 
dominate  us — always,  of  course,  for  our  own 
good — m.-^ke  us  reactionaries.  Americans 
have  never  been  afraid  to  adjust  procedures 
and  methods  to  a  changing  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  our  system  fosters  and  re- 
quires adjustment  to  change;  it  demands 
grov.th  that  is  rooted  in  the  vitalizing,  un- 
ending effort  of  free  individuals  to  work  out 
for  the  good  of  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front them.  Stagnation  would  be  as  disas- 
trous to  the  Republic  as  would  unwise  Inno- 
vations not  rooted  In  the  vital  purposes  of 
our  national  charter. 

On  the  eve  of  Its  third  century,  this  school 
enjoys  an  enviable  prestige  am.ong  the  free 
universities  of  the  world.  Yet.  In  Its  herit- 
age, as  In  that  of  all  other  things  human, 
there  is  not  one  guarantee  of  permanence. 
An  Institution,  like  a  man.  can  fall  into 
self -satisfied  lethargy,  and  end  its  days  bank- 
rupt m  spirit  and  In  energy.  Or  again,  If. 
like  the  herm.lt.  It  should  seek  secUislon  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  everyday  life  in  the  sur- 
rounding community.  It  tends  to  become  In- 
grown, both  In  Idea  and  In  product, 

Columbia  will  remain  an  influential,  dy- 
namic, richly  informed  participant — an  ac- 
tive partner — In  the  life  of  community. 
Nation  and  world.  In  her  devotion  to  up- 
holding the  American  Creed,  she  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  carping  of  self-appointed 
censors  or  by  the  name  calling  of  jingolst  and 
subversive.  Your  alma  mater  takes  a  vivid 
Interest  in  all  affairs  of  our  time  and  seeks 
daily  for  ways  and  means  to  be  more  helpful 
to  her  students,  past  and  present,  to  the 
individuals  and  organizations  that  support 
her — to  the  public  at  large.  The  Columbia 
family  Is  dedicated  to  the  driving  out  of 
Ignorance,  of  the  lies  and  half-truths  of 
propaganda.  The  full  truth,  we  believe.  Is 
the  chief  support  of  human  freedom  and  of 
all  eternal  values. 

We  hope  that  for  each  of  you  the  Colum- 
bia faith  will  be  many  times  rt:reshed  as 
you  return  here — to  learn;  to  present  prob- 
lems you  have  encountered;  to  constilt  with 
your  faculty  as  their  partners  in  the  working 
team  of  life,  adding  your  practical  experi- 
ence to  their  Intellectual  Insight;  to  Join  with 
your  fellow-alumni  in  renewal  of  yotir  loy- 
alty. This  Is  why  we  look  upon  today  as 
a  milestone  for  you  and  Columbia;  not  a 
day  cf  separation. 

I  salute  you  as  young  people  cf  faith. 
Tlgor.  virility,  and  intelligence.  Tlie  single 
word  of  advice  In  which  I  Indulge  xr.yset 
Is  to  ur^e  that  you  be  wary  of  any  who  may 
seem  to  belittle  these  shining  qualities  of 
youth,  who  more  often  urge  you  to  be  against 
something  than  for  something,  who  timidly 
advise  you  to  be  cautious,  sophisticated,  safe. 
Safety  is  a  byproduct  of  human  vision  and 
courage  and  progress:  if  sought  for  Itself 
alor.e  It  cannot  be  found. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
marked  to  wear  the  burdensome  but  glo- 
rious mantle  of  world  leadership.  Today's 
great  opportunity.  In  this  country,  is  to  make 
that  leadership  a  moral.  Intellectual,  and  ma- 
terlil  model  for  all  time  I  am  glad  tlie 
opportunuy  is  In  your  hands. 
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Hon»e  Suffers  Real  Lots  b  Rctkemeiit  of 
Frank  B.  Keefe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, en  Tuesday.  June  13. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  over  WHA,  Wisconsin's 
State  radio  station,  and  its  af&liated 
radio  cutlets.  Because  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague.  Fr.\nk  Keefe,  who 
has  announced  his  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session,  is 
a  Etate-v.ide — indeed,  a  Nation-wide — 
figure.  I  used  the  occasion  to  pay  a  de- 
served tribute  to  his  service  here  in  the 
House.  Some  of  the  information  con- 
tained will,  I  believe,  prove  interesting 
to  FR.i?ni's  many  friends  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  permission  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  my  radio  talk  in  the 
Recx)Rd: 

Hello,  friends  In  Wisconsin,  I'm  glad  to  be 
sitting  In  on  your  congressional  forum  once 
again.  I  hope  this  series  is  helping  to  bring 
your  Congress  closer  to  you.  Sometimes  I 
am  struck  forcibly  by  the  smattering  of  In- 
formation that  folks  in  Wisconsin  are  able 
to  get  about  what  Is  happening  In  Wash- 
ington. Those  of  us  who  are  serving  here 
In  Congress  are  In  close  contact  with  the 
day-by-day  developments  of  legislation,  we 
live  with  it  every  day.  and  we  become  so  fa- 
miliar With  what  Is  before  the  Congress,  that 
we  falsely  assume  that  the  people  back  home 
share  our  Interest  In  these  matters. 

But  I  fear  this  Is  not  a  correct  assumption. 
After  all,  newspapers  and  radio  can  give 
only  a  skeleton  report  of  what  is  happening 
In  Congress.  And  quite  naturally  your  chief 
Interest  is  In  your  own  affairs,  your  own 
farm,  your  own  business.  What  ,ls  happen- 
ing In  Washington  seems  far  away  and  of 
secondary  Interest  and  Importance. 

So  I  no  longer  am  too  surprised  when  some 
friend  of  mine,  living  In  the  Second  District, 
writes  me  and  urges  me  to  support  some  bill 
that  already  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  as  long  as  several  weeks  previ- 
ously. Last  year,  I  had  printed,  at  my  own 
expense,  a  four-page  report  showing  how  I 
had  voted  on  every  issue  before  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  and 
showing  whether  or  not  I  was  present  at 
each  roll  call  of  the  House.  I  distributed 
several  thousand  copies  of  that  report  In 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  so  that 
residents  could  have  first-hand  Information 
as  to  my  record.  Congressman  John  Byrnes, 
of  Green  B.^y.  did  the  same  thing  In  the 
Eighth  Wisconsin  District.  In  addition,  I 
have  sent  out  mimeographed  reports  every  2 
weeks,  and  have  spoken  each  week  ever 
various  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on  what  I 
felt  was  the  most  important  Issue  of  the 
week  in  Washington. 

But  despite  all  these  efforts.  I  realize  that 
the  average  person  back  home  has  only  a 
vague  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  his  Con- 
gressman Is  representing  him  In  Washing- 
ton as  he  wants  to  be  represented. 

In  this  connection,  I  wonder  today  how 
many  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  realize  the 
loss  our  State  and  our  Nation  will  suffer  at 
the  end  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  when 
one  of  the  most  Influential  Wisconsin  Mem- 
bers ever  to  serve  In  Congress  retires  volun- 
tarily from  the  position  he  has  8->  ably  filled 
Xor    12    lens    and    action-packed    years.      I 


refer,  of  course,  to  Congressman  Fsank  B. 
KiXFE.  of  Oshkosh.  who  has  represented  the 
Sixth  District,  that  adjoins  the  Second  Dis- 
trict on  the  north.  For  reascins  of  health. 
Pkank  Kzeft  is  retiring  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  his  present  term,  and  will  seek 
to  regain  his  once-vigorotis  health  In  the 
more  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings  of 
his  heme  community. 

Few  people  who  have  not  experienced  con- 
gressional life  can  realize  what  a  hard  task 
It  can  be.  for  a  man  who  Is  conscientious, 
who  tries  to  study  the  many  problems  and 
proposed  solutions  before  him.  and  who  de- 
votes all  the  time  and  energy  that  the  Job 
demands.  Too  often  those  of  us  here  In 
Washington  have  seen  the  flag  over  the 
House  Office  Building  lowered  to  half-staff. 
In  tribute  to  some  Member  who  has  pushed 
himself  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  and 
paid  the  price  with  his  life.  Just  recently, 
the  Congress  has  suffered  such  losses  In  the 
sudden  deaths  of  Congressmen  Lesmski.  of 
Michigan:  Lemke,  of  North  Dakota;  and 
Church,  of  Illinois. 

The  first  vote  I  ever  cast  for  a  Congress- 
man was  for  Fll.^NK  Keefe.  At  that  time. 
I  was  teaching  In  Waupun  High  School,  and 
because  I  was  rooming  on  the  Fond  du  Lac 
County  side  of  the  city  of  Waupun,  I  was 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fa.4NK  Keefe  almost 
became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  In  his  early  ca- 
reer. After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  In  law  he  came  to  Portage,  Wis., 
and  became  associated  with  the  law  office  of 
one  of  Wisconsin's  outstanding  attorneys. 
L  ^niel  H.  Grady.  But  later.  Frank  Keefs 
decided  to  strike  out  on  his  own  and  he 
moved  to  Omro,  where  he  opened  a  law 
cffice.  and  In  1913  he  became  a  resident  of 
Osb.kosh,  which  has  remained  his  home  ever 
since. 

When  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  he  was 
named  In  his  very  first  term  to  one  of  the 
most  Important  committees  in  Congress. 
Appropriations,  and  he  has  served  on  that 
committee  ever  since.  He  thus  broke  all 
precedents;  never  before  had  a  first-termer 
been  named  to  that  committee. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  virtually  seals  a  Congressman  be- 
hind a  wall  of  silence,  as  far  as  committee 
work  is  concerned.  Its  sessions  are  closed  to 
the  public  and  the  press  reporters  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  Its  deliberations.  When 
the  Appropriations  Committee  finishes  its 
hearings  and  files  a  report.  It  Is  In  newspaper 
language  "old  stuff."  The  report  Is  large  and 
the  contents  dry,  not  the  kind  of  material 
that  lends  Itself  readily  to  headline  making. 
But  there  is  no  more  Important  Job  In  Con- 
gress than  that  of  serving  on  the  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee. 

During  these  years.  Congressman  Kzefk 
has  served  as  chairman  of  our  Republican 
delegation  from  Wis<x)nsln.  as  well  as  repre- 
senting Wisconsin  on  the  policy-making 
committee  of  the  Republicans  In  the  House. 
He  also  has  served  on  two  other  prominent 
committees.  He  was  one  of  the  Congress- 
men named  to  make  the  Investigation  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  and  a  supplemental 
report  which  he  wrote  on  that  affair  was 
highly  praised  by  Historian  Charles  A.  Beard. 
Congressman  Keefe  also  Is  serving  on  the 
committee  to  renovate  the  White  House  at 
the  present  time. 

But  It  has  been  his  work  on  the  Labor- 
Federal  Security  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations that  has  brought  him  to  most 
prominent  attention  in  Washington.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  Federal  research  projects 
In  health  problems,  including  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  arthritis,  must  be  given  to  Fiank 
B.  Keete,  of  Wisconsin.  Just  as  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  usually  looks  to  Congress- 
man Reh)  MtnutAT,  of  Ogdensburg,  to  be  our 
spokesman  In  agricultural  debates  In  the 
House  or  Congressman  Lawkenci  Smith,  cf 


Raciue.  to  inform  on  matters  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, so  has  Fsank  Kiefx  been  the  first  Wis- 
consin debater  to  take  the  floor  in  the  Bouse 
when  matters  affecting  public  health  have 
been  under  consideration.  He  also  has  been 
one  of  the  first  to  answer  those  who  speak 
for  socialized  medicine  plans. 

In  1948.  althotigh  this  fact  may  not  be 
well  known  In  Wisconsin,  there  was  some 
talk  at  the  Republican  national  convention 
of  a  compromise  ticket  that  would  have  In- 
cluded Job  Maetin.  of  Massachusetts,  for 
President  and  Frank  Keefe.  of  Wisconsin, 
for  Vice  President.  It  also  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  If  the  Republicans  had  won  the 
1918  Presidential  race.  Congressman  Ksxrx 
would  have  been  offered  the  post  of  head  of 
the  social-security  agency,  which  probably 
would  have  led  to  a  Cabinet  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  a  new  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  Frank  Keete  Is 
a  recognized  national  leader  of  his  party  and 
serves  to  emphasize  to  Wisconsin  how  much 
of  a  loss  our  State  suffers  when  a  man  of 
his  prominence  and  ability  leaves  the  field 
cf  public  service.  I  think  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  some  excerpts  from  letters 
that  were  sent  to  the  recent  testimonial  din- 
ner held  for  Congressman  ELeefe  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Said  W.  Stuart  Symington,  a  Democrat,  who 
is  Chairman  of  tiie  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board:  "Although  we  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  fence  politically,  I  know  that 
Frank  Keefe  always  has  been  a  fine  publio 
servant — patriotic,  forceful,  and  intelligent 
in  his  approach  to  the  vital  aspects  of  our 
national  security  in  this  alr-atomlc  age." 
Now  let  me  quote  Dr.  W.  Palmer  Dearlng. 
Acting  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  said  that  "both  as  an  advocate  of  health 
legislation  and  as  a  friendly  and  construc- 
tive critic  of  the  programs  of  the  service. 
Frank  Keefe  has  earned  a  permanent  place 
on  the  roster  of  champions  of  better  health." 
And  United  States  Senator  Sttles  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire,  said  "Frank  Keztz  has  been 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of 
Congress.  He  Is  one  of  those  rare  Individ- 
uals who  possesses  not  only  real  ability  and 
a  keen  understanding  of  public  affairs,  but 
he  also  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to 
speak  out  at  all  times." 

Too  often.  Members  of  Congress  never  get 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  Members. 
They  die  In  harness,  and  so  never  get  to  hear 
the  kind  words  that  Congressmen  express  In 
memorial  services  for  them.  Perhapw  some 
of  those  words  are  expressed  In  an  effort  to 
make  up  for  our  own  failure  to  offer  such 
expressions  cf  appreciation  while  otir  friend 
was  with  us.  In  Frank  Kezte's  case,  he  t» 
merely  retiring  from  the  arena  now  because 
of  Ill-health,  at  a  time  when  his  personal 
popularity  is  high  and  there  wotild  be  no 
question  of  his  reelection  had  he  entered 
the  coming  campaign  for  Congress  again.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  take  note,  as  Frank 
leaves  the  Congress,  cf  his  services  to  cur 
State  and  our  Nation  during  the  last  12  years. 

Except  for  the  self-satisfaction  that  cornea 
with  a  feeling  that  you  have  given  some- 
thing of  your  life  to  the  serving  of  your 
fellowmen.  there  Is  little  recompense  to 
being  a  Congressman.  You  are  1  of  435 
Members,  and  uriable  by  yourself  to  make 
much  of  an  impression  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Only  a 
handful  of  men  who  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  previous 
generation  are  remembered  today  for  any- 
thing they  accomplished  while  Members  of 
the  House.  Financially,  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
but  that  men  like  Frank  Keefe  serve  at  a 
sacrifice.  Since  fame  nor  fortune  seldom 
reward  man  for  his  services  to  the  public. 
It  is  fitting  that  those  of  xis  who  can  should 
express  the  appreciation  that  th«  public 
should  feel  for  his  service. 
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Wlacon«!n  haj  b«*n  a  fortunate  Stat*,  for- 
tunate because  nature  gave  us  natural  re- 
•ourcea  of  untold  ralue  from  which  our  In- 
dustry, oiu-  agriculture,  and  our  recreational 
busineaa  developed.  But  Wisconsin  has  been 
fortuaat*  la  another  respect.  In  that  she  haa 
produced  many  men  and  women  who  were 
giants  like  the  mighty  Norway  pines  of  the 
upland  forests.  These  men  and  women,  at 
great  sacriflce  to  their  personal  fortunes,  at 
the  expenditure  of  their  enersries  and  vigor, 
often  at  the  coat  of  putting  duty  to  Stat* 
ahead  of  duty  to  fanUly.  have  given  of  them- 
wlTCS  to  public  service.  Sorr.e  of  them,  like 
Walter  Kohler.  Sr  .  and  Oscar  Renaebohm. 
have  known  auccesa  m  private  life  before 
txirnlrg  to  public  service.  Some  of  them 
bare  deroted  their  Uvea  to  public  service 
and  grown  in  stature  with  Increased  re- 
■pooittbUttlM.  ^ist  as  did  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  Sr  But  all  of  them,  by  enhancing  gocd 
goTemment.  have  brought  credit  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  reflected  glory  upon  themselves. 

In  that  book  of  records  In  which  the  Uvea 
of  Wtaconsto's  prominent  cltirens  are  writ- 
ten, there's  room  for  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Kf.JTT  B  Knr*.  But  It  Is  an  unfinished 
cHapter.  for  all  In  Wisconsin  who  kriow  him 
wwXl  will  Join  jne  In  the  hope  thnt  when 
iM  regains  his  health  FxAim  Kxtn  mav  find 
further  use  for  his  talents  and  experience 
In  public  affairs  In  our  Nation. 

Thla  Is  my  last  visit  for  1950  on  this  con- 
p>Malonal  forum  series,  sponsored  by  WHA 
and  the  S'^ate  radio  network.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  these  v'.slts  with  you.  and  hope  that 
you  hi.'^e  four.d  th»se  reports  by  several 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegat'.nn  Informational  and  Interesting. 

Now  until  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  again,  this  Is  GLncr*  Davis.  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  from  Wisconsin  s  Sec- 
ond Dl.»tTlc*.  saying  good-by  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


A  Report  to  the  Farmor 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HCN.  JOHN  SANBO.RN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  SANEORN  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing IS  a  retort  I  made  to  the  farmers  ol 
Idaho: 

A    RXP08T    TO    THX    F.'.KMr« 

Fo\xr  years  ago  you  ser.t  me  to  Washington 
to  represent  you  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  I  have  tried  to  do  Just  that.  At 
the  moment.  I  am  serving  en  the  House 
Public  Lands  Comnilttee  with  membership 
on  the  following  subcommittees:  Public 
Lands.  Irrigation  &nd  Reclamation.  Mines 
and    Mini.'ig,    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

As  a  member  cf  these  committees  I  have 
been  Instrument*!  in  obtainuig  approval  of 
much  leRisiauon  helpful  to  the  farmer  and 
the  Nation;  and  have  been  active  and  ef- 
fective In  keeping  other  leglsUtlon  from  be- 
In^  enacted.  I  have  oppostxl  the  CVA  legis- 
liitlon  and  the  Brannan  farm  plan  and  am 
pleased  to  report  neither  has  been  reported 
out  of  a  House  committee 

Looking  to  ti'.e  problems  of  the  fanner  from 
Wdkshington  I  think  you  dhoulj  know  Just 
how  things  look  back  In  W<ishingtou.  You 
should  know  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Prealdent  and  his  departmental  leaders 
to  enact  let;islancu  to  provide  tor  a  CVA. 
On  his  recent  western  trip  he  emphasized 
•gmln  bis  desire  for  sucb  a  plan.  Ou  every 
occasion  that  arises  be  requests  Congress 
to  approve  the  plan.  You  should  kr^ow  that 
Um    President    and   his   department    leaders 


have  tremendous  Influence  with  members  of 
their  own  party  and  exert  this  Influence  to 
achieve  their  own  desires. 

During  this  session  of  C  n^ess  the  farmer 
has  been  made  the  political  football  by  the 
administration  and  some  Congressmen.  He 
has  Ix'en  made  the  shock  absorber  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
fr.  m  Wallace  down  to  Brannan.  Earlier  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Lucas,  Dem- 
ocratic majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  said: 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  subsidizing  a  few  spe- 
cialized groups  who  won't  cooperate  like  the 
rest  of  the  farmers  "  He  was  referring  to 
the  farmers  who  produce  potatoes — particu- 
larly to  Idaho  farmers.  Such  statements  do 
the  potato  industry  in  Idaho  a  great  d.amage. 
We  have  spent  years  of  time  and  effort  with 
thous.onds  of  dollars'  expense  to  develop  a 
variety  of  potato  superior  to  any  other  prod- 
uct and  h.<iv3  set  standards  for  marketing 
that  has  produced  a  reputation  unequaled 
elsewhere.  And  the  surprising  part  of  It  all 
is  that  Idaho  has  received  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  support  given  potatoes  by  the 
Government.  And  yet  Senator  Lucas  and 
Secretary  Brannan  would  blame  the  farmer 
for  the  surplus  of  potatoes.  Lets  look  at 
the  record  for  a  moment  and  see  just  who 
Is   to  b  ame. 

The  record  will  show  that  potato  farmers 
themselves  have  vcltintarlly  reduced  their 
acreag"  In  each  of  the  years  fro-  1943  to 
1049.  Idaho  farmers  have  cooperated  and 
reduced  acreages  below  the  national  averages. 
The  blame  for  surplus  potatoes  belorgs  rieht 
o  .  the  administration  and  directly  on  the 
.grlcultnre  program  of  the  Department.  The 
record  ;  hows  further  that  potato  farmers  sug- 
^ested  reduced  parity  payments  long  before 
the  Secretary  cf  Agricultur  took  any  such 
action. 

The  cbvtous  conclusion  reached  from  the 
facts  cf  the  record  is  that  such  action  by  the 
administration  was  permitted  to  build  public 
resentment  against  the  present  agricultural 
program  and  in  favor  of  the  much-publicized 
Brannan  plan. 

This  plan  will  be  a  major  Irsue  of  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  The  administration  has 
come  out  wholeheartedly  fcr  this  plan.  This 
plan  Is  nothing  new.  It  was  first  conceived 
when  Henry  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Henry  Wallace  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  bring  this  out  before  the  people. 
It  took  the  politician  Branr-an  to  bring  the 
plan  cut.  And  he  has  already  Indicated  that 
he  will  take  to  the  stump  for  his  plan  to  win 
votes.  He  has  reminded  us  that  he  toured 
the  country  blamln?  the  Eightieth  Congress 
during  the  1948  campaign.  This  year  he  is 
going  to  blame,  not  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress, 
because  It  is  controlled  by  his  own  party,  but 
selfish  groups  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

This  Secretary  of  Agriculture  spends  a 
great  deal  cf  time  and  taxpayers'  money  doing 
political  work.  In  tis  new  program  he  is 
trying  to  fool  both  the  fanner  and  the  con- 
sumer. He  tells  the  consumer  that  this  will 
enable  blm  to  buy  agricultural  products 
cheaper.  Then  he  tells  the  farmer  that  he 
will  pay  him  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  ICC-percent  parity.  The 
Secretary  apparently  believes  that  he  can  pull 
himself  up  by  bis  own  boot  straps.  It  Is 
estimated  that  if  the  plan  were  carried  out 
to  a  logical  conclusion  it  would  require  an 
appropriation  each  year  of  from  ten  billion 
to  fifteen  billion  dollars. 

Brannan  has  repeatedly  said  his  plan  will 
not  brlr.g  regimentation.  I  will  simply  quote 
from  the  bin  and  let  ycu  be  the  Judge.  The 
following  provisions  of  section  401  (b)  on 
page  79  of  the  Brannan  plan  farm  bill  Indi- 
cate otherwise:  "Farmers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  agricultural  commodity  shall 
furnish  pro<^f  as  to  their  acreage,  production 
yield,  storage,  and  marketing  of  the  com- 
modity in  the  form  of  records,  marketing 
cards,  reports,  storage  or  sales  receipts,  or 
otherr^'lse  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as 
cecess.iry  for  the  administration  of  this  title. 


"Any  person  failing  to  make  such  a  report 
or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  guilty  cf  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •500  and  any  such  per- 
son making  a  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  mere 
than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both." 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  with  the 
Br;inn;u3  plan  would  come  strong  restncT.ve 
controls.  It  is  not  a  guess,  it  is  a  fact.  There 
would  be  no  other  way  to  control  the  pli^n 
and  make  It  work. 

Under  the  present  program  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  taiie  action  to 
prevent  surpluses.  There  Is  no  aasuraace 
that  he  would  take  action  under  another 
plan.  As  I  have  stated  prevlou.";'.?  the  farmer 
cannot  be  blamed  beca".se  the  Secretary  was 
caught  with  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes, 
several  million  dozens  of  eggs,  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  butter  whi.e  we  imported 
these  same  products  from  othsr  nations  un- 
der the  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Here 
are  seme  of  the  imports  while  Brannan  was 
arciTmulating  surpluses  of  domestic  potatoes, 
eggs,  and  butter: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1949, 
W3  Imported  In  round  numbers  552.6C0  OCO 
pounds  of  potatoes,  3.500,0C0  dorens  of  eg^s, 
25.200,000  pounds  of  cheese,  542,^00  head  of 
cattle,  and,  in  addition,  116,200.000  pounds  of 
canned  beef. 

We  Imported  150,000.000  pounds  of  hides 
and  s!uns  of  all  kinds;  974.000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  all  grades;  10,400,000  bushels  of  bnrlev: 
19.400.C00  bu?hels  of  oats;  7,CCC.C00  bushels 
of  rye:  4.500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  In  ad- 
dltl-^n  82.000  100-pound  bags  of  wheat  flour; 
TO.COO.OOO  pounds  of  nuts;  9,000.000  pounds 
of  honey;  4.800,000  pounds  of  rice  and  rice 
products. 

We  Imported  1.952.000  bushels  of  apples, 
eST.CCO  bushels  of  corn.  818,000  bushels  of 
flax.  2.242.000  pounds  of  linseed  oil.  19.291.000 
pounds  of  onions,  2C9.050,0C0  pounds  of 
tcmatoes.  14.415,000  pounds  of  sausage  cas- 
ings, 15,475  000  pounds  of  pears,  57.395  000 
pounds  cf  barley  malt,  and  139,858  tons  of 
bran  and  shorts. 

During  1943  and  1949  we  imported  free  of 
duty  seme  $267,000,000  wonh  of  furs,  to  com- 
pc*e  with  our  fur  farm.ers  and  trappers. 

To  add  to  this  Is  the  President's  Interna- 
tional point  4  program.  Under  this  program 
we  send  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
a^.cultural  experts  to  backward  nations. 
The  American  taxpayer,  and  that  Includes 
both  consumer  and  the  farmer,  are  paying 
for  this — to  build  up  competition  for  them- 
selves. 

The  picture  Isn't  good  and  if  it  continues 
the  farmer  will  have  only  one  recourse — to 
come  to  Congress  and  beg  for  an  appropria- 
tion— a  handout  from  an  empty  United 
States  Treasury. 

As  a  farmer  servlni?  you  In  Congress  and 
the  only  farmer  member  of  the  Idaho  dele- 
gation I  have  reported  things  as  I  see  them. 
I  have  opposed  the  CVA  and  the  Brannan 
plan  because  as  a  farmer  I  believe  they  are 
bad  legislation  and  I  believe  ycu  wcu'd  do 
the  same  If  ycu  were  here  to  cast  your  vote. 


IMiat  Do  They  Want? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  jtAsaACHUsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  contribution  to  the  currtnt  dis- 
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cu5sion  of  cuts  in  services  by  the  Po.st 
Office  Department  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Scienc* 
Monitor: 

What  Do  Thet  Want? 

Are  the  cuts  in  services  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  necessary  or 
not?  Where  does  the  blame  for  the  situa- 
tion lie? 

Most  obvious,  perhaps,  are  the  tactics  of 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  He 
Is  using  an  old  administrator's  device  to  head 
off  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  $29,000,000  cut 
voted  by  the  House — translating  money  econ- 
omies Into  service  curtailments  most  likely 
to  arouse  quick  public  protests. 

This  may  be  effective  politics.  But  it 
raises  the  question  whether,  with  the  more 
clearly  defined  powers  given  him  by  adoption 
of  part  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations last  summer,  he  might  not  effect 
economies  less  Inconvenient  to  the  public. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  cuts  he  is  making 
were  supported  in  advance  or  even  suggested 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
And  still  more  of  the  responsibility  lies  on 
the  doorstep  of  Congresses,  past  and  present, 
and  of  groups  who  make  their  Influence  felt 
In  Washington. 

The  Post  Office  Department  now  has  a 
deficit  of  some  $551.^00  000.  It  has  proposed 
an  Increa-se  in  rates  which  should  cut  this 
by  $131,000,000.  The  House  has  accepted  it. 
But  even  if  the  Senate  follows  suit,  it  still 
would  seem  evident  that  Coneress  thinks  of 
postal  rates  less  as  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
•  self -supporting  business  than  as  a  means 
of  subsidizing  transportation  systems  and 
the  dissemination  of  information. 

Rates  paid  carriers  for  handling  the  mails 
are  not  set  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
but  by  law  or  other  agencies,  a  year  ago  the 
President  sent  bills  to  Congress  designed  to 
take  the  postal  service  completely  out  of  poli- 
tics and  to  revamp  its  antiquated  fiscal  sys- 
tem— matters  placed  by  exiting  laws  beyond 
power  of  the  Executive  to  change.  Congress 
has  shown  no  enthusiasm. 

In  the  light  of  all  this.  Senate  committee 
bills  and  resolutions  directing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  restore  service  as  before  don't 
make  very  good  sense,  nor  do  they  seem  likely 
to  even  come  to  a  vote.  It  Is  manifestly  up 
to  Mr.  Donaldson  to  do  the  best  he  can  with 
what  he  gets.  And  we  believe  he  can  do 
•ome  better  by  the  public  once  the  appro- 
priations matter  Is  decided.  But  the  main 
thing  Is  for  Congress  and  the  people  to  make 
up  their  minds  what  they  want  their  Post 
Office  Department  to  be. 


Tbe  Communist  Dapet  Engage  in  Smear 
Campaign  Against  Hon.  Edwin  Artfaor 
Hall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  is  a  Communist  cell  oper- 
ating in  the  Triple  Cities  and  it  is  direct- 
ing most  of  its  abuse  against  the  gentle- 
man  from   New   York,   Edwin   Arthur 

H.ALL. 

This  cell  Is  using  the  same  tactics  in 
Its  fight  en  yoiir  Congressman  that  the 
Commies  aU  over  the  Nation  used 
against    national    figures    like    Fulton 


Lewis.  Jr.,  Bing  Crosby,  Gabriel  Heatter, 
and  a  dozen  others. 

They  are  writing  poison-pen  letters  to 
the  newspapers  and  banking  on  the 
hatred  of  some  for  your  Congressman  to 
publish  them. 

For  years,  I  have  been  the  number  one 
target  of  these  political  sadists,  who  vent 
their  spasms  and  vitriol  upon  me  through 
the  synthetic  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  a  convenient  shield  for  their  filthy 
tripe. 

Of  course  they  are  too  yellow  to  sign 
their  names  and  therefore  escape  the 
righteous  wrath  which  would  be  heaped 
upon  their  cowardly  heads,  should 
friends  of  mine  be  able  to  identify  them. 

They  prefer  the  safer  profession  of 
gangsterism  in  prose,  and  shoot  verbal 
missiles  at  me  from  behind  anonymous 
security,  to  the  glee  of  their  shady  well- 
wishers. 

I  have  In  my  files  about  100  hateful 
epistles  written  by  these  poison  spcwers. 
made  public  over  the  past  11  years,  and 
designed  to  blot  out  your  Congressman 
for  all  time. 

Such  letters  would  have  long  since 
erased  me  from  the  public  scene  and  I 
would  have  been  the  helpless  victim  of 
these  Communists,  had  I  not  designed 
ways  and  means  to  beat  them  off. 

I  knew  the  nature  of  these  vipers  and 
fought  them  back  with  every  weapon  at 
my  command.  Today  I  am  fighting  the 
battle  of  my  career  because  they  are 
swarming  like  punkies  into  my  district 
and  sniping  and  shooting  at  me  with  dia- 
bolical viciousness. 

Their  current  dirty  work  is  to  try  to 
undermine  my  following  among  the  vet- 
erans of  my  district,  who  have  always 
given  me  tremendous  support.  A  recent 
poison  pen  was  signed  by  one  posing  as 
a  veteran  who  took  pot  shots  at  your 
Congressman  and  smeared  him  osten- 
sibly from  the  veterans'  angle. 

They  realize,  of  course,  that  they  have 
a  monumental  task  ahead  of  them. 
They  know  they  are  not  plajring  with  a 
Pollyanna. 

The  newspapers,  in  promoting  these 
poison-pen  attacks,  become  as  dangerous 
to  the  elected  Representative  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 
What  an  odious  part  to  play.  What  a 
disgrace  to  cut  the  ground  from  our 
American  form  of  government  because 
of  the  pressure  of  the  passion  of  personal 
hatred  and  vituperation. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  good"  friends  back 
home  who  are  fighting  these  un-Ameri- 
can menaces:  Stand  by  your  Congress- 
man. 

It  is  Edwin  Arthtjr  Hall  against  the 
millionaire  political  bosses. 

He  has  done  more  for  you  than  these 
enemies  of  the  people  or  their  stuffed- 
shirt  candidate  will  ever  do. 

Take  your  choice — support  your  tried 
and  true  friend.  Edwiw  Arthur  Hall  or 
the  pack  of  snobs  whose  big  money  is 
being  spent  to  beat  him. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall,  who  gives  you  prompt 
action  when  you  write,  or  the  stufifed- 
shirt  who  will  answer  only  those  writers 
in  the  million-dollar  class. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall,  who  serves  all  the  people 


regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  or  the 
monkey  who  dances  to  the  organ  grind- 
ing out  the  most  mazuma. 

Take  your  choice — ^support  Edwin 
Ahthxte  Hall,  who  votes  the  way  the  ma- 
jority wishes,  or  the  puppet  whose  vote 
can  be  swayed  by  telephone  calls  from 
powerful  editors  or  big-money  magnates. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  H.\ll.  whose  record  of  helping  our 
veterans  is  second  to  none  in  Congress,  or 
the  man  who  states  he  doesn't  need  vet- 
erans' support  to  be  elected. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  H.\ll.  who  has  fought  for  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  low  prices  for  all 
Americans,  or  a  catspaw  who  never  has 
and  never  will  be  interested  in  anybody 
but  his  big-shot  playmates. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall,  whose  record  of  fighting 
for  the  thousands  of  workingmen  and 
women  in  this  district  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word,  or  the  pompous  snooty 
playboy  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  dis- 
dain for  the  rest  of  us  outside  his  small 
but  select,  plush-bottom  circle. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall,  himself  a  dairyman,  who 
has  fought  single-handed  for  the  dairy 
farmers  of  our  section,  or  the  creature 
who  is  taking  money  from  the  farmers' 
enemies. 

Take  your  choice — support  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall,  who  has  never  had  any 
contact  or  trafBc  with  the  political  bosses 
of  this  section,  or  the  made-to-order 
candidate  of  the  big  boys. 


Billions    for    Foreigners;    Economy   f«r 
Americans — In  Tkeir  Mail  Boxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  ll  V  ES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  reaction  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  Postmaster  General's 
arbitrary  order  by  which  mail  service 
has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 

June  7.  1950,  issue  of  the  Canton  (Ohio) 

Repository : 

Once  Ovtr 

(By  H.  I.  Phillips) 

TAKE  A  LETTEH.  BUT  WHT» 

Maybe  Washington  had  better  put  on  all 
postage  stamps  the  words,  "Nothing  on  this 
stamp  shall  be  construed  as  an  offer  to  de- 
liver or  as  an  Indication  of  a  promise  to 
consider  an  offer  to  deliver.  This  stamp  ts 
Issued  onl;-  as  a  matter  of  record.' 

With  our  maU  service  cut  as  it  has  never 
been  cut  in  history.  Postmaster  General  Jesse 
M.  Donaldson  la  out  with  a  warning  that  it 
will  get  worse  unless  Congress  restores  appro- 
priations. The  stamps  get  bigger,  but  the 
service  gets  smaller.  The  traditional  motto, 
"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  their  appointed 
rounds"  haa  definitely  shifted  to  "Have  pa- 
tience. We  will  get  to  you  ultimately."  Over 
the  post  offices  of  the  land  there  is  a  new 
sign:  "Quiet  Zone.    Don't  Disturb." 
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Scrlcma  mall  cmim  h»v«  jxMt  gone  Into  effect 
an<l.  xiniCM  Congr***  act*,  more  tevere  one* 
are  Just  aliead.  Whaczaniattah?  With 
Waahlngtoa  preaching  eSciency  to  every  na- 
tion on  earth.  It  can't  pet  your  mail  delivered 
en  ttme.  The  coxintry  that  pretends  to 
t*ach  "know-how"  to  the  entire  globe  cant 
■e«  that  Aunt  Minnie  get*  her  "Having  a 
food  time  wiah  you  were  here"  message  from 
the  vacation  resort  to  Uncle  Chidsey  with 
anything  like  the  speed  of  50  years  ago. 
Hare  we  have  Cncle  Sam  spending  bUlions  to 
Improve  the  morale  among  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Aala.  but  making  It  h.irder  for  lovers, 
ahut-lr.s.  relatlvea,  and  busmesamen  to  get 
letters  of  comfort. 

Congreea  makes  the  microphones  rever- 
berate with  I'uS  desire  to  spread  human  hap- 
plneaa.  It  yells  for  the  *i>rld  to  follow  the 
American  pattern,  yet  permiu  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  cut  down  on  routine  mail 
service  As  a  nation  we  will  promise  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  to  get  any  country  cut  of  a 
hole  overnight,  but  we  can  t  get  a  letter  out 
of  a  street -comer  rr.ailboi  that  fast.  We 
will  restore  the  economy  of  Prance,  supp'.y 
dynamic  aid  to  England,  put  Italy  on  Its  feet 
and  take  care  of  Greece  and  Turkey;  but  our 
own  poct-oAce  system  la  too  big  for  us  to 
handle  Waahington  will  send  a  biUlon  dol- 
lars worth  of  supplies  thousands  of  miles  to 
Pakistan  or  Viet  Nam.  but  getting  a  love 
letter  to  a  girl  30  miles  away  la  too  big  an 
•ronomle  prcblem. 

What  s  wrong  with  this  country?  If  there 
la  one  thing  of  which  the  American  people 
have  been  proud  for  generations  It  haa  been 
the  po«t-clSlce  system.  Times  might  be  bad. 
the  pantry  short  of  food,  and  the  old  man 
out  of  work,  but  the  ma.ll  came  through 
okay  The  barbershop  rr.lrht  be  closed,  the 
butcher  burned  out  and  the  plumber  miss- 
ing, but  the  poBt-ofBce  windows  were  open 
and  attended.  Snafu  might  rule  everywhere 
else,  but  there  was  comfort  in  the  American 
■treet-corner  letterbox  with  a  schedule  not 
aub)ect  to  change  without   notice. 

What?  Yeah,  the  people  have  demanded 
economy.  And  the  political  leaders  have 
promised  It  But  the  only  plac<;  we  have 
been  banded  it  is  smack  In  the  mailbox,  the 
handmaiden  of  love,  romance,  business, 
friendship,  and  Interstate  brotherhood.  The 
Marshall  plan  aid  Is  going  to  the  wrong  peo- 
ple. Let's  help  the  American  Pot  OrSco  De- 
partment and  thereby  bring  cheer  and  com- 
fort to  all  Americana  who  can  read  and  write. 
And  who  rather  like  doing  both. 

wrrH   LUCK 
Drop  a  letter  in  the  mallbok — 
Leave  It  with  a  sigh: 
It  will  reach  its  destination 
In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye. 


Tkc  Genint  of  Edison  tmi  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  IS 50 

Mr  WEICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  Thomas 
A  Edison  was  one  of  the  gr<.'at  men  of 
the  world  as  well  as  of  America.  He  was 
bom  in  my  district  at  Milan.  Ohio.  Each 
year  he  is  niemorlalized  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  want  to  Include  a  memo< 
rial  sermon  by  Dr.  Harry  Taylor,  pastor. 
CalTAry  Methodist  Church.  oX  East 
Orange.  N.  J.: 


Thb  GsMitn  or  Eoisom  amd  Amouca 

I 
It  la  apparent  that  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  more  Interested  In  having 
than  In  getting.  The  pasalon  for  conquest 
that  once  characterized  cur  economy  la  giv- 
ing way  to  the  desire  for  security.  We 
are  beginning  to  subordinate  achievement 
to  comfort.  Less  and  lesa  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  toll,  more  and  more  upon  ease.  En- 
terprise has  become  for  many  a  questionable 
Ideal  Religious  people  are  under  mounting 
tenipt.it ion  to  permit  their  sympathy  for 
the  needy  to  become  the  ally  of  the  forces 
which  are  destroying  Initiative.  We  are  In 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  Galilean  who 
championed  human  brotherhood  and  min- 
istered to  the  poor  also  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  bench. 

It  U  our  civic  and  religious  duty  to  asit 
ourselves  seriously  whether  we  condone, 
whether  we  contribute  to.  the  drift  away 
from  excellent  and  zealous  work.  We  sing 
lustily:  "We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream, 
to  drift;  we  have  haid  work  to  do  and  loads 
to  lift."'  Do  we  really  believe  It?  Is  It  true 
that  God  created  us  to  be  laborers  In  His 
vineyard?  Are  we  to  use  our  talents?  Will 
we  be  held  accountable  Ijcfore  the  great 
Judse  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
Industry? 

Our  answer  concerns  not  only  ourselves 
but  the  entire  world.  Curs  is  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  privilege.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  look  to  us  for  aid  and  for  example. 
We  have  ccme  to  leadership  through  the 
grace  of  God.  yet  not  alone  by  the  grace  of 
God:  men  and  women  without  number  have 
been  coworkers  with  God.  tilling  the  fields 
and  mining  the  hills,  buying  and  selling, 
building  and  tearing  down,  learning  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  exploring  the  unknown,  in- 
tegrating facts,  struggling  with  heart  and 
mind  and  hand  to  secure  maximum  profit 
from  the  blessings  of  God.  The  greatness  of 
America  is  divine  favor  and  human  accom- 
plishment. Will  we  turn  our  greatness  into 
maximum  service  in  this  hour  of  supreme 
responsibility?  Now  that  we  are  recognized 
leaders,  will  we  show  the  way? 

The  answer  will  be  written  in  our  deeds. 
Certainly.  If  we  fulfill  our  reaponsiblllty  the 
answer  will  be  written  partly  in  our  love 
of  God  and  in  our  moral  purity.  It  will  be 
written  partly  in  tolerance  and  mercy  and 
charity.  It  will  be  written  partly  in  self- 
forgetfulness  and  sincerity.  And  a£  cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  written  partly  In  our  work- 
manship. We  must  be  doers  of  the  word. 
We  must  be  stewards  of  God. 

Therefore,  In  the  light  of  our  Inclination 
to  shun  tell,  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  young 
Timochy  haa  special  pertinence  for  us:  'Be 
diligent  to  present  yourself  to  God  having 
proved  yourself  a  workman  unashamed" 
(n  Timothy  11:   15). 


Thomas  KcUaon  speaks  similarly  to  us. 
After  reading  the  story  of  his  life  we  are 
•o  Impressed  by  the  versatility  of  his  Interests 
and  abilities  that  It  seems  almost  an  Imperti- 
nence tn  single  out  one  reas<jn  for  his  great- 
ness. He  could  do  anything  well.  All  the 
world  was  his  intellectual  parish. 

In  company  with  Ford  and  Firestone.  Edl- 
eon  visited  Btirbank.  The  vlstors  were  asked 
to  sign  a  guest  book.  In  a  column  there  was 
the  quet^tion,  "Interested  In?"  Edison  wrote, 
"Everything  "     It  was  neither  Jest  nor  boast. 

A  practical  scientist,  he  was  nonetheless 
concerned  about  politics,  education  and 
philosophy.  He  revered  the  human  body  as 
the  most  marvelous  Invention  of  the  Al- 
mighty. When  he  lay  dying,  he  plied  his 
physician  with  questions  about  the  drugs 
being  administered.  Hla  love  of  humor 
was  so  notorious  that  persons  from  all  over 
the  world  sent  hUn  their  choice  stories.  The 
whole  of  creation  wh«  an  abtiorbing  detective 


■tory  that  he  could  not  put  down.  CTharlea 
Btelnmeu  said  that  Edison  waa  better  In- 
formed In  all  fields  of  human  knowledge 
than  anyone  else  he  had  ever  met.  So  It 
would  seem  perhaps  impossible,  certainly  dif- 
ficult, to  say  of  any  single  thing:  this  Is  tha 
genius  of  Edison. 

But  to  the  contrary.  The  secret  of  hla 
greatness  is  so  simple  and  clear  as  to  be  no 
secret  to  anyone  who  studies  his  life.  He 
himself  described  his  genius  as  2  percent 
Inspiration  and  98  percent  perspiration.  He 
laughed  at  those  who  spoke  in  hushed  tones 
about  his  wlzardy.  "All  bosh,"  he  said, 
"Clean  hard  work  is  what  does  it."  Extraor- 
dinarily gifted?  Unquestionably.  Occa- 
sionally lucky?  Perhaps.  But  his  genius  waa 
a  genius  for  prodigious  and  excellent  work. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  means  that 
his  life  waa  drudgery.  Bather,  he  illustrated 
perfectly  what  Goethe  discovered  late  in 
life,  tiiat  happiness  is  to  be  found  la  work. 
Pew  famous  men  radiate  Joy  as  did  Edison. 
His  biographers  concede  wondenngly  that 
he  waa  once  discouraged.  Depression  could 
not  penetrate  the  armor  of  his  activities. 
The  nastlneas  of  his  foes  merely  amused  him. 
Rarely  did  he  feel  hurt  even  when  betrayed 
by  associates.  Early  and  late  he  raced  to 
meet  life's  challenges,  seldom  weary,  always 
enjoying  himself  tremendously. 

Regarded  on  all  sides  as  a  magician,  ha 
held  firmly  that  there  was  nothing  mys- 
terious about  his  work.  He  said  that  It  con- 
sisted of  three  things:  ambition.  Imagination 
and  a  will  to  work. 

Ambition  is  a  virtue  that  has  Ijeen  damned 
widely  and  loudly.  No  doubt  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  virtue  which 
readily  Ijecomes  a  vice,  and  there  are  always 
those  who  would  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath.  Surely  we  are  all  aware  that  the  higher 
the  value,  the  more  easily  it  is  jierverted. 
Ambition  for  Edison  did  not  degenerate  Into 
lust  for  power  or  cruelty.  For  him,  "Ambi- 
tion was  the  spur  that  makes  men  wrestle 
with  destiny.  Heaven's  own  incentive  '  He 
wanted  to  succeed,  but  he  did  not,  therefore, 
oppose  or  envy  the  good  success  of  others. 
He  loved  to  win.  but  he  was  a  generous  win- 
ner. He  hated  to  lose,  but  he  was  a  philo- 
sophical and  gracious  loeer.  He  was  stimu- 
lated by  competition  and  spi-^ke  highly  of 
its  value  for  workers.  Yet  his  competitive 
spirit  was  colleague  to  hla  concern  for  tha 
welfare  of  others. 

His  courage  and  perseverance  were  In  large 
part  byproducts  of  his  ambition.  Wlien  we 
are  anxious  for  great  rewards  we  are  not 
tortured  by  petty  anxieties.  At  67.  Edison 
ended  a  brief  vacation  by  complaining.  "I 
simply  must  accomplish  something  now." 
He  had  opportunity  at  once.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  home,  hla  West  Orange  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  tremendous 
task  of  starting  anew  faced  hun.  Reaction? 
"Ill  make  a  fresh  start  tomorrow  morning  " 
His  associates  testify  that  the  tragedy"  made 
him  seem  years  younger.  A  man-sized  Job 
was  to  be  done,  and  so  life  v-as  wonderful 
again.  Nothing  was  in^ipossible  save  to  be 
without  an  Impossible  obstacle  to  overcome. 

Yes.  Edison  was  ambitious,  magnificently, 
Insatiablv  ambitious.  And  he  had  imagina- 
tion to  match  his  ambition.  His  genius,  as 
everyone  knows,  waa  Inventive 

If  ambition  is  a  virtue  ea;;ily  maligned, 
imagination  Is  a  power  easily  romanticized, 
a  power  too  easily  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
fantasy.  No  doubt  imagination  also  has  Its 
disease;  and  its  disease  can  be  confused,  bv 
superficial  diagnosis,  with  its  health.  Its 
health,  imagination  well  and  strong.  Is  a 
power  as  realistic  as  visionary.  Joseph  the 
dreamer  becomes  Joseph  the  economist. 
Imagination  which  does  not  issue  in  practical 
results,  somewhere,  somehow.  Is  degenerate. 

Edison's  Imagination  was  no  plaything.  It 
was  not  escape  from  reality  but  seizure  of 
reality.     It  was  creative  and  constructive,  a 
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consistently  practical  Instrument.  It  was  for 
him.  as  for  all  the  great  makers  and  doers, 
a  power  to  see  what  and  where  and  when 
and  why.  It  was  a  God-given,  Godlike  abil- 
ity to  see  what  waa  not  but  what  might  be, 
to  envisage  goals  and  to  create  ways  of  at- 
taining tho.se  goals.  It  waa  an  intenaely 
critical  power  to  see  what  was  wrong  and 
how  to  correct  It,  what  waa  missing  and  how 
to  supply  it. 

Edison  had  the  seeing  eye  When  a  boy, 
he  looked  at  a  train.  His  fellows  had  done 
that.  He  saw  It  as  an  exciting  means  of 
transportation,  as  they  did.  But  he  saw  In 
It  what  they  didn't  see:  an  opportunity  to 
sell  newspapers.  He  saw  In  the  railway  tele- 
graph an  instrument  that  could  be  used  to 
multiply  his  sales.  He  saw  in  the  baggace 
car  a  laboratory  where  he  could  carry  on 
chemical  experiments  Instead  of  resting  be- 
tween stations.  He  saw  that  electrical  Im- 
pulses made  Impressions  on  things  and  so 
he  saw  In  the  telegraph  the  basic  theory  for 
a  stock-market  ticker  and  the  phonograph. 
He  looked  at  cotton  sewing  thread  and  saw, 
not  a  household  Item,  but  something  that 
might  be  used  as  a  filament:  a  key  piece  in 
the  puzzle  of  the  Incandescent  lamp.  He 
had  the  seeing  eye.  He  saw  what  was  not 
there  yet. 

Nor  did  he  sit  waiting  for  revelations.  No 
doubt  his  powers  of  sight  were  far  t>etter 
than  ordinary.  But  he  saw  as  much  as  he 
did  because  he  looked  hard.  He  made  It  his 
business  to  discover.  He  saw  nothing  com- 
mon without  asking  himself,  what  might  be 
uncommon  about  this?  His  Imagination,  to 
paraphrase  his  words  already  quoted,  waa 
2  percent  intuition  and  98  percent  industry. 
Which  Is  to  say,  Edison's  Imagination,  as 
his  ambition,  was  largely  the  creature  of  hia 
will  to  work.  His  love  for  work  was  his  life. 
It  waa  his  genius.     It  was  his  greatness. 

"He  who  haa  imagination  without  learn- 
ing,'  says  Jcubert.  "haa  wings  and  no  feet." 
Edison  realized  the  fact.  So  he  bought  books 
without  end  and  read  omniverously.  Imagi- 
nation and  research.  Laboratory  experiment 
and  library  study.  The  combination  was 
good  scientific  method.  But  Edison  didn't 
read  because  It  waa  the  thing  to  do;  ha 
loved  it. 

There  wasn't  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.  In 
earliest  boyhood,  he  spent  his  spare  time  In  a 
cellar  laboratory.  A  few  years  later,  after  a 
long  day's  work  selling  papers  and  doing 
experiments  in  his  baggage-car  laboratory,  he 
invested  the  late  evening  hours  learning 
telegraphy.  On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  a 
reported  asked  him  when  he  expected  to 
retire.  "Never,"  he  said.  On  one  of  hla 
gypsy  vacations  with  Ford.  Firestone,  and 
Burroughs,  Edison  evidenced  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  growing  rubber  in  the  United 
States.  "Why  don't  you  do  something  about 
It?"  asked  Ford.  "I  will,"  said  Edison.  "Im- 
mediately,*   And  he  did.    At  eighty. 

He  was  a  great  worker.  He  worked  day 
and  night.  He  punched  the  clock  like  any 
of  his  employees;  so  it  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  he  frequently  worked  a  hundred-hour 
week.  The  list  of  his  patents  and  inventiona 
Is  so  huge  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
one  man  could  have  accomplished  so  much 
In  a  single  lifetime.  More  than  a  thousand 
patents. 

Why  did  he  work  so  hard?  Not  for  money. 
He  enjoyed  wealth.  And  he  was  a  better- 
than-average  buslnessnaan.  But  he  made 
fortunes  and  spent  them  with  unconcern. 
"It  cost  money  to  do  research,"  he  said.  It 
took  10  years  of  frightfully  expensive  trial 
^  and  error  to  get  the  "bugs"  out  of  hla  stor- 
age battery.  But  that  was  what  money  was 
for.  Making  and  spending  fortunes  to  de- 
velop a  complete  system  of  electric  genera- 
tion and  distribution,  or  sound  movies,  or 
a  bigger  and  better  way  to  process  iron  ore, 
was  a  delighUul  habit  with  him. 


Why  did  he  work  so  hard?  Not  for  ap- 
plause. Fame  came  to  him  as  it  haa  come 
to  few  men.  And  he  reveled  In  It.  In  1922, 
he  was  chosen  (by  newspaper  poll)  the 
greatest  living  American,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Charles  Evans  Hughes  running  second 
to  him.  But  he  carried  fame  as  he  had 
carried  adversity,  with  chuckling  lightness. 
It  was  fun  to  be  popular.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  worked  for  glory. 

Why  did  he  work  so  hard?  Because  he 
loved  it.  He  loved  the  doing.  He  loved  the 
succeeding.  His  heart  was  In  his  Job.  His 
highest  prize  waa  excellence.  St.  Paul's  ad- 
vice was  the  will  of  his  life:  "Be  diligent  to 
present  yourself  before  God  having  proved 
jotu-self  a  workman  unashamed." 

m 

Such  was  the  genius  of  Edison.  And  such 
has  been  the  genius  of  America. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  puts  at 
the  top  of  its  list  of  important  taslcs  the 
formulation  of  an  adequate  doctrine  of  work. 
Is  work  a  curse,  a  punishment  for  sin,  as  the 
story  of  Adam  suggests?  Or  Is  work  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  blessing  and  dignity  of 
man?  Why  should  man  work?  To  glorify 
God?  To  benefit  humanity?  Or,  as  Dor- 
othy Bayers  says  In  Creed  Or  Chaos,  because 
God  made  man  to  be  a  workman,  a  skillful 
artisan;  a  delighter  In  work  well-done? 

The  Sayers  thesis,  the  true  Biblical  doc- 
trine, has  an  example  par  excellence  in  Ed- 
ison. He  worked  because  it  was  his  nature 
to  work,  because  there  was  in  him  a  divine 
urge  to  achieve  excellence.  To  make  and 
to  make  well,  to  do  good  and  to  do  it  su- 
perbly, this  Is  the  secret  of  happiness  and 
of  success.  This  is  the  business  of  being  a 
man.  Such  was  the  genius  of  Edison.  And 
such  was  the  genius  of  America.  Let  us 
hope,  and  pray,  and  work  that  it  will  not  be 
only   the   genius   of   an   America    that   was. 


But  the  Greatest  of  These  Three  Is  To 
Care,  and  America  Docs  Care  (With 
Apologies  to  the  Anthor  of  Ch.  XIII,  I 
Corinthians  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  Hon. 
Clyde  Doyle,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, Eis:hteenth  District  of  California, 
June  15,  1930) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALD-CRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
America  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men, 
and  of  angels  too,  and  does  not  care. 
America  is  become  as  sounding  brass,  or 
as  of  tinkling  cymbal. 

And.  though  America  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  understands  all  mysteries, 
and  has  all  knowledge — even  to  the 
cracking  of  the  atomic  atom — and 
though  America  have  faith,  so  that 
America  could  even  move  mountains — 
and  if  America  does  not  care,  then,  it 
profiteth  America  nothing. 

And,  though  America  bestows  all  her 
roods  to  feed  the  poor  and  the  hungry; 
and  even  though  America  offers  her  body 
to  be  burned,  if  America  does  not  care, 
then  it  profiteth  America  nothing. 


To  care  means  to  suffer  long;  to  be 
very  kind;  to  not  envy;  to  be  not  too 
proud  or  to  be  puffed  up;  to  not  behave 
unseemingly;  to  not  seek  everything  for 
her  own  account  exclusively;  to  not  be 
provoked  and  lose  her  head;  to  not  think 
evil — even  with  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree at  the  United  Nations. 

Care  despises  iniquity  and  does  not 
rejoice  in  it.  Care  rejoices  in  truth. 
Care  beareth  all  things.  Care  belicveth 
all  good  things.  Care  hopeth  all  good 
things. 

And  because  America  cares.  America 
shall  not  fail. 

But,  whether  there  is  prophecy,  they 
shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues  they 
shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge 
merely,  it  shall  vanish  and  disappear. 

When  America  was  a  child  she  spake 
as  a  child;  she  thought  as  a  child.  But 
now  that  America  is  grown  up,  and  is 
of  full  stature  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  men,  America  must  put  away  child- 
ish things. 

Then,  America  saw  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Now,  America  sees  face  to  face. 
Then.  America  knew  only  in  part.  Now. 
America  must  know — even  as  she  is 
known  in  the  neighborhood  of  nations. 
And  America,  yes — all  nations — will  be 
Judged  by  God  Himself. 

And  now  abideth  faith  in  America. 
And  now  abideth  hope  in  America.  And 
now  abideth  loyalty  in  America.  And 
now  abideth  care  by  America. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  three  is  to 
care,  and  America  does  care. 


Our  Own  Scotland  Yard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

CT  NEW  TEHsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  I  include  here- 
with an  editorial  appearing  recently  In 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  which 
accords  just  praise  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Nearly  all  real  Americans  will  readily 
concur  with  the  appraisal  of  this  great 
organization  contained  in  the  editorial 
which  follows: 

Oca  OwTt  ScoTLAWD  Yard 

It  would  be  hard  to  And  a  better  example 
of  FBI  patience  and  diligence  than  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Harry  Gold,  the  local  scientist 
accused  of  turning  over  atomic  secrets  to 
Russia. 

For  generations  Britain's  Scotland  Yard 
has  been  held  up  as  the  top-notch  police 
organization  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
glamorized  In  Action,  but  it  performed  In 
fact.  It  Is  doubtful  If  It  ever  did  a  better 
Job  of  needle-in-the-haystack  hunting  than 
the  FBI  did  in  the  Gold  case. 

Beginning  with  1.200  possible  suspects,  the 
FBI  whittled  down  the  list  steadily  avet  a 
period  of  months  until  Gold  was  singled  out 
as  the  most  likely  suspect.  Then  cam«  tha 
climatic  job  of  taking  movies  of  tha  man. 
flying  them  to  London  and  having  them 
Identified  by  the  British  traitor.  Dr.  Tucba. 
What  Action  could  outdo  that? 
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Wo*  only  hA«  th«  or»!intmtlon  throuah 
th«  ye&ra  perfected  the  business  of  thorough 
•earch.  but  t:  b&s  also  ■afefrxiarded  the  con- 
•tltuuonai  liberties  of  Americans.  Its  files 
are  net  opened  on  the  least  provocation.  It 
basn  t  done  any  w.tch- hunting. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  clearinghouse  for  In- 
formation on  criminals  the  Nation  over. 
Many  of  i:a  m relitigations  never  come  to  light. 
and  properly  so.  for  they  often  Involve  inno- 
eent  persons. 

The  ^I  remains  an  Investigating  agency. 
Ppoaecutions  are  handled  by  ether  branches 
of  the  Justice  Department.  If  they  were  as 
sealous  as  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  mora 
criminals  woxild  be  behind  the  bars. 


Aa  Open  Letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

CT  ILi-NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  economy  efforts  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  so  much  in  the  news  at  the 
present  time.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  cae 
phase  of  the  problem  overlooked  at  the 
present  tune  I  refer  to  the  post  office 
pohcy  of  selling  printed  envelopes  and 
prmted  post  cards  to  users  of  the  mails  at 
less  than  cost,  thereby  depriving  com- 
mercial printers  throughout  the  country 
of  this  business.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  Ion?  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
country's  print  shops,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones  where  the  loss  of  even  small 
Items  of  business  is  a  serious  handicap. 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  open  letter 
on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General  and  published  in  the 
Chrisman  ^  111.  >  Courier,  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Twenty-third  District.  It  is  Vritten  by 
Stanley  R.  Kent.  who.  with  his  wife. 
Prances  E.  Kent,  publishes  the  news- 
paper. Under  permission  granted  to  me 
by  the  House.  I  am  including  his  letter 
In  the  CoRGREssioN.xL  Record  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  wider  understanding 
of  this  matter  printers  rightly  feel  Is  of 
great  importance  to  them: 
Aj«  OrsN  Lrrrai  to  tk«  PoexMAsm  Okmesal 
Mr.  Jesse  Id.  EtoNALosow, 
Postmaster  General, 

Wa.<hington.  D.  C. 
De-vs  Mr.  Dovalo^om-    Yccv  recent  order 
calling  for  drastic  economy   m   the   United 
tjtates    Postal    Department    is    to    be    com- 
mended. 

Whether  or  not  It  will  help  or  hurt  our 
m-iU  service.  1  don  t  know  Sjme  people 
«y  it  win  hurt,  others  say  it  won't. 

That  is  beside  the  point.  The  main  thing 
to  me — and  to  millions  of  others— is  that 
It  la  a  step  In  rbe  n?ht  direction  toward 
economy  in  cur  Federal  Government.  Every- 
one itnows  that  John  Q.  Public  could  cer- 
tainly use  some  economy. 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  la  an- 
other very  Imjx'rtant  thing  the  Postal  De- 
partment could  do  to  reduce  Its  deficit  each 
7—T.  And  that  is:  Get  out  of  the  prlnUng 
bOBlness  and  stay  out.  and  quit  competing 
•mlnat  private  printers  who  have  to  help 
P»y  the  taxes  to  finance  the  P<-ietal  Depart - 
m*Qt. 


It's  a  well-known  fact  that  our  Postal 
Department  la  not  self-supporting.  Public 
tax  money  Is  used  each  year  to  make  up 
the  deficit  In  the  Postal  Department. 

Yet  the  Postal  Department  continues  to 
print  stamped  envelopes  for  private  busi- 
ness and  individuals,  and  loses  money  on 
every  transaction.  I  have  been  told  several 
times  that  the  Government  loses  money  en 
stamped  envelopes  the  Postal  Department 
prints  with  a  return  address  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner. 

Very  few  private  printers  can  afford  to 
compete  with  the  prices  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment charges.  If  printers  tried  to  compete, 
they  would  lose  money,  and  soon  have  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Yet  the  Postal  Department  goes  right 
ahead  and  loses  money  on  this  type  of  prlnt- 
Ina;  and  depends  upon  the  taxpayers  to  make 
up  the  loss.  And  it  takes  business  away 
from  the  private  printers  who  have  to  pay 
taxes. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  If  the  Postal 
Department  is  sincere,  and  really  wants  to 
economize,  here  s  a  practical  suggestion  for 
doing  so.     How  about  it,  Mr.  Donaldson? 


End  of  RaciaJ  Discrimination  in  the  Armed 
Services 


I  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  June  15  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  Juiie  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoHD  the  text  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  appearing  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  11.  1950.  entitled  "Taps 
for  Jim  Crow  in  the  Services."  The  ar- 
ticle is  written  by  E.  W.  Kenwonhy,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Op- 
portunity in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  ar- 
ticle underscores  the  soundness  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee, 
locking  to  complete  integration  of 
Negroes  and  whites  In  all  branches  of 
the  armed  force.<=.  solely  on  the  basis  of 
capacity  to  do  the  task  assigned  and 
without  prejudice  or  favor  because  of 
race  or  color. 

The  country  has  applauded  this  In- 
spiring example  of  our  democracy  at 
work,  and  it  agrees  with  President  Tru- 
man's statement,  on  releasing  the  report 
of  this  committee,  that  "every  American 
who  believes  sincerely  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  owes  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude."  The  committee  members, 
who  joined  unanimously  In  this  report. 
were  as  follows:  Chairman,  Charles 
Fahy.  associate  judge.  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Lester  B.  Granger,  executive  di- 
rector of  tho  National  Urban  League; 
Dwight  R.  G.  PaJmer.  president  of  the 
General  Cable  Corp.;  John  G.  Seng- 
•tacke.  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Defender,  and  William  E.  Steven- 
»on.  president  of  Oberlin  College.  Al- 
phonsus  J.  Donahue,  president  of  the 
Donahue  Sales  Corp..  originally  on  the 
cjinmJttee.  died  last  summer. 


This  article  is  especially  timely  because 
it  points  up  the  progress  that  would  be 
reversed  by  adoption  of  the  Russell 
amendment  to  the  selective  service  bill, 
just  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Taps    roa    Jim    Ckow    nf    thi    Sirvices— 

Navt   and  Air   Porck   Takx  the  Lead  in 

Ettecting    a    QriET    REVOLtmoi*    WrrHiN 

THE  Armed  Forces 

(By   E.    W.   Kenworthy) 

Washington. — For  some  time  a  qiilet 
but  effective  revolution  has  been  taking  place 
In  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  It  has  recently 
spread  to  the  Army.  The  services,  it  is  true, 
would  not  call  it  a  revolution.  In  language 
somewhat  less  impassioned  than  Jefferson's, 
they  would  describe  it  as  a  program  to  secure 
maximum  effective  utllizatloa  of  all  man- 
power. The  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  all  manpower  ncjw  Includes  Negroes. 
And  that  not  only  makes  the  new  poUcies 
of  the  services  revolutionary  in  themselves, 
but  puts  them  In  lineal  descent  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  general 
agreement  a  somewhat  revolutionary  docu- 
ment. 

This  revolution  was  hatched  during  the 
war  in  what  Henry  Stlmson  called  the  "dim, 
religious  world  of  the  admirals,"  and  with 
the  blessing  and  active  encouragement  of 
the  late  James  V.  Porrestal.  It  received  voice 
and  direction  in  July,  1948.  when  President 
Truman  ordered  that  there  should  be 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  in  the 
armed  services  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  And  It  has  been 
presided  over  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Federal  Judge  Charles  Fahy,  which  the 
President  appointed  to  look  into  the  racial 
policies  and  practices  of  the  three  services. 

Actually,  the  revolution  has  been  twofold. 
It  is.  lirst,  a  revolution  in  human  economy, 
and,  secondly,  in  human  relations.  As  back- 
ground against  which  to  measure  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  new  procrrams,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  the  services'  traditional 
rac.al  policies  were. 

Stated  as  simply  and  bluntly  as  possible, 
they  were  ( 1 )  that  Nei^oes  were  not  as 
Intelhgent  as  whites  and  were  therefore  in- 
capable of  mastering  the  more  technical  mil- 
itary Jobs,  and  (2)  that  It  was  impossible  to 
mix  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  same  unit. 

"The  cranial  cavity  of  the  Negro."  solemnly 
declared  a  prewar  study  by  the  Army  War 
College,  "is  Einaller  than  the  white:  his 
brain  weighing  35  ounces  compared  with  45 
for  the  white."  From  this  "fact  bearing 
upon  the  problem,"  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  by  another  War  College  study  in  1940 
that  "the  Negro  Is  far  below  the  white  in 
capacity  to  absorb  instruction.'" 

Navy  anthropologists  were  of  the  same 
school ,  an  admlr;ii  assuring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  1SH2  that  "the  white  man 
Is  more  adaptable  and  more  efficient"  than 
the  Negro. 

There  was  similar  agreement  on  the  mili- 
tary necessity  for  segregation.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  races,  the  Army  said  In  a  public 
statement  in  October  1940.  had  proved  "sat- 
isfactory over  a  long  period  of  years."  and 
"changes  would  produce  sltuatloiis  destruc- 
tive to  morale  and  detrimental  to  the  prepa- 
rations for  national  defense."  Because 
scg:regntlon  on  shipboard  was  not  feasible, 
the  Navy  went  even  further:  "The  policy 
of  not  enlisting  men  of  the  colored  race 
for  any  branch  of  the  Naval  service  but 
the  messman's  branch  was  adopted  to  meet 
the  best  interests  of  general  ship  efficiency. 
•  •  •  This  policy  not  only  serves  the  best 
Interest*  of  the  Navy  and  the  country,  but 
serves  as  weU  the  best  interests  of  (Negroes) 
themselves." 
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Here  Is  an  illustration  of  how  these 
attitudes  have  changed.  I  was  having  lunch 
last  June  aboard  a  destroyer  tender  at  the 
Newport,  R.  I.  base  of  Destroyers  Atlantic 
Fleet.  On  my  right  was  Comdr.  T.  H. 
Morton,  skipper  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Compton. 
•'Do  you. '  I  asked,  "have  any  Negro  general 
rating  in  your  crew?'" 

"I  dont  know."  the  commander  replied, 
"but  If  you  don't  mind  getting  dirty  we 
can  find  out.  My  ships  alongside  t>eing 
readied  for  sea." 

Scrambling  over  the  disordered  Compton 
we  discovered  a  Negro  serving  as  messenger 
of  the  deck,  another  working  in  a  paint 
crew,  a  third — an  electrician's  mate — repair- 
ing cable  on  the  bridge,  a  foiorth  lying  on  his 
back  in  bilge  water  in  the  stern  and  grunting 
as  he  packed  a  bearing.  Altogether,  there 
were  six  Negroes  aboard  the  Compton  In 
general  service. 

Back  in  the  wardroom  for  coffee,  the  com- 
mander said:  "Well,  there  you  are.  Didn't 
know  I  had  "em." 

Across  Narragansett  Bay  the  next  morning. 
I  stood  beside  Commander  Louis  Kearn,  the 
exec  of  the  Essex-class  carrier  U.  S.  S.  Leyte. 
The  crew  was  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  the 
length  of  the  hangar  deck.  Negroes  were 
interspersed  throughout  the  ships  comple- 
ment. The  Leyte  was  preparing  to  sail,  and 
a  Negro  craneman  was  deftly  swinging  the 
Grumman  fighters  through  the  starboard 
hatch  and  depositing  them  lightly  on  the 
hangar  deck. 

'He's  get  rhythm.""  said  Commander  Kearn. 

We  went  over  the  ship.  There  were 
Negroes  serving  as  boilermen  and  englnemen, 
as  fire  controlmen  in  the  cairier's  nerve 
center.  A  Negro  handled  the  forward  ele- 
vator. On  the  flight  deck  a  chief  boats- 
wain's mate  was  in  charge  of  a  white  crew. 

Later  I  talked  with  nine  enlisted  Negroes 
in  the  submarine  school.  Three  had  gradu- 
ated that  morning — one  in  the  middle  of  his 
class,  two  in  the  upper  third.  The  other 
six  were  in  the  incoming  class.  They  were 
striking  for  a  variety  of  ratings — boatswain's 
mate,  yeoman,  sonarman,  radioman,  elec- 
trician's mate. 

Clearly  a  sea  change  had  taken  place  In  the 
Navy. 

The  explanation  of  this  change  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  a  credit  to  the  Navy's 
good  sense.  TJntll  1942  the  Navy  had  re- 
fused to  accept  Negroes  for  general  service. 
When,  under  White  House  pressure,  it 
opened  general  ratings  to  Negro  volunteers,  it 
insisted  that  they  must  be  assigned  to  shore 
duty  and  harbor  cfaft  and  could  not  be 
placed  in  crews  of  the  fleet. 

This  policy,  the  Navy  soon  discovered,  de- 
prived the  service  of  the  skills  of  many 
highly  qualified  Negroes.  Thereupon,  as  an 
experiment,  it  ordered  Negroes  assigned  to 
25  auxiliary  vessels.  When  no  trouble  de- 
veloped, the  Navy  opened  all  auxiliary  fleet 
vessels  to  Negro  general  ratings,  and  in  1946 
this  policy  was  made  applicable  through- 
out the  fleet. 

As  a  result.  Negroes  are  now  in  every  Navy 
general  rating,  serving  aboard  all  types  of 
craft.  There  are  no  racial  quotas  for  tech- 
nical schools,  and  Negroes  are  attending  the 
most  advanced  schools  in  the  senice.  Al- 
though the  Navy  had  held  in  1942  that 
Negroes  could  not  be  put  in  position  of  com- 
mand over  white  men,  Negro  petty  officers 
and  Junior  officers  are  now  found  in  such 
positions — though    still    in    small    numbers. 

The  Army  was  not  Impressed  with  the 
Navy  experience.  If,  the  Army  argued, 
Negro  ratings  in  the  Navy  had  formed  7  to 
10  percent  of  general  service,  rather  than 
2  percent,  the  effect  of  integration  might 
have  been  quite  different. 

The  President's  committee  was  not  con- 
▼Inced  that  this  Army  percentage  theory 
was  sound,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  Air 
Force  it  bad  a  ready  test  at  hand.     When 


the  committee  first  met.  the  Air  Force  had 
laid  before  it  a  new  program  which  called 
for  opening  up  all  Jobs  and  service  schools 
on  a  basis  of  merit,  and  the  gradual  dissolu- 
tion of  existing  Negro  imits.  With  the  com- 
mittee's approval,  the  Air  Force  put  this 
program  into  effect  in  June  1949.  Bight 
months  later  the  Air  Force  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  appraise  the  results  of  its  new 
policy 

At  8  30  on  a  mid- January  morning  I 
watched  as  Brig  Gen.  James  F  Powell,  com- 
mander of  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in  Biloxl, 
Miss.,  took  the  monthly  review  on  the  air 
strip.  As  the  sun  broke  through  wisps  of 
fi^g  rolling  in  off  the  Gulf,  15.000  men  and 
officers  marched  past,  the  squadron  color 
bearers  dipping  their  pennants.  In  every 
squadron  were  Negro  airmen. 

This  was  not  "token  color."  Keesler  is 
the  largest  technical  school  in  the  training 
command,  its  students  totaling  almost  10.000. 
Er.rolled  at  Keesler  were  689  enlisted  Negroes 
and  19  Negro  officers — Just  over  7  percent 
of  the  school  population.  In  the  permanent 
party  forming  the  base  administration  and 
teaching  staff,  there  were  2e8  enlisted  Negro 
airmen  and  4  officers — 5.5  percent  of  the 
housekeeping  detail. 

At  Keesler  the  Mr  Force  trains  electronics 
officers,  radar  operators,  observers,  and  re- 
pairmen, aircraft-warning  officers,  control- 
tower  operators,  air-traffic  servicemen, 
weather  engineers,  and  radiological-defense 
specialists.  The  courses  are  tough,  the  stand- 
ards exacting,  and  rate  of  failure  high. 

So  urgent  is  the  need  for  men  trained  at 
Keesler  that  classes  are  run  in  three  6-hour 
shifts  beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and  ending  at 
midnight.  I  visited  the  classes  on  one  shift. 
In  every  class — from  the  beginning  courses  in 
typing  and  Morse-code  transcription  up  to 
courses  for  radar  mechanics  and  electronics 
officers — there    were    Negro    students. 

I  couldn't  help  reflecting  that  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time  the  Negro  cranial  cavity  had 
expanded  at  a  prodigious  rate.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  think  again  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Negro  to  absorb  instruction  when,  a  few  days 
later.  I  saw  three  Negro  pUots  at  Williams 
Air  Force  Base  in  Arizona  instructing  in  Jet- 
fighter  aircraft. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  the  new  program 
the  Air  Force  had  transferred  almost  75  per- 
cent of  Its  25.000  Negroes  to  formerly  white 
units.  Where.  In  June  1949  there  had  been 
only  167  racially  mixed  units.  In  January 
1950  there  were  1.301. 

As  a  revolution  in  human  relations,  this 
was  unprecedented.  Even  more  significant 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Air  Force  efficiency  was 
the  revolution  in  human  economy.  In 
screening  its  Negro  units  the  Air  Force  had 
discovered  that  anywhere  from  12  to  37  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  was  qualified  for  tech- 
nical-school training.  With  the  abolition  of 
the  segregated  unit  they  could  now  get  this 
training  and  serve  at  the  top  of  their  bent. 

In  the  six  Air  Force  technical  schools  Ne- 
gro enlisted  students  formed  6.5  percent  of 
the  total  student  population,  as  compared 
with  an  over-all  Negro  enlisted  strength  in 
the  service  of  7.2  percent.  These  figures  give 
some  idea  of  the  quality  of  Negro  enlistee  the 
Air  Force  Is  attracting  imder  its  new  policy. 
It  also  indicates  how  wide  of  the  truth  was 
the  Air  Force  prediction  that  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  "egroes  would  be  able 
to  meet  competition  of  whites. 

What  part  has  the  Army  played  In  this 
revolution?  The  Army's  policy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fahy  committee's  deliljerations 
can  be  most  effectively  iUustrated  by  the  cass 
history  of  Willie  Mullen. 

Mullen  was  a  radio  bug.  He  was  also  a 
Negro,  and  for  Negroes  radio  opportunities  In 
civilian  life  were  limited.  On  June  27,  1947. 
Mullen  went  to  a  recruiting  station.  If  ho 
Joined  the  Army,  he  asked  the  recruiting 
sergeant,  could  he  get  In  the  Signal  Corps? 


And  If  ao.  would  he  be  sent  to  the  Signal 
School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  so  that  he 
could  acquire  the  Military  Occupational  Spe- 
cialty for  Radio  Repairman,  Fixed  Station? 
The  sergeant  replied  that  If  he  enlisted 
for  3  years  he  could  select  the  Signal  Corps 
as  his  branch  of  service,  and  If  he  qualified 
he  could  go  to  Monmouth  and  take  course 
640  for  radio  repairman,  fixed  station.  Mul- 
len enlisted. 

Mullen  was  bright  above  the  average.  He 
also  had  a  capacity  for  leadership.  The 
Army  soon  discovered  that.  Consequently,  a 
year  after  his  enlistment  he  was  still  at  Fort 
Dlx,  assigned  to  duty  noncommissioned 
officer  and  training  recruits.  Lat/*r  he  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Riley  where  he  served  in 
a  post  overhead  (housekeeping)  Installation. 
After  15  months,  during  whicli  time  he  had 
not  progressed  one  step  toward  Monmouth 
and  MOQ  649.  Mullen  became  Impatient  to 
the  point  of  being  rash.  He  wrote  directly 
to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  Washington. 
He  ended  his  letter:  "Since  I  am  only  an  en- 
listed man.  you  probably  won't  answer  my 
letter,  but  please  do.  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  my  branch  of  the  service.     •     •     •" 

MuUen  was  mistaken.  A  heart  of  brass 
somewhere  in  the  Pentagon  had  been  quick- 
ened, and  a  week  later  Mullen  was  on  his 
way  to  Fort  Monmouth  with  a  personal  god- 
speed from  Signal  Headquarters  in  his  pocket. 
Unhappily  the  course  of  study  to  which 
Mullen  was  assigned  was  not  the  one  which 
would  realise  hU  objective.  There  was.  It 
turned  out.  no  "Negro  quota"  for  course  649 
in  radio  repair,  fixed  station;  therefore,  al- 
though he  was  qualified  for  649.  MuUen  was 
assigned  to  course  648,  a  more  elementary 
course  in  radio  repair. 

But  Mullen  was  happy  to  be  on  his  way 
and  he  did  apply  himself  diligently,  taking 
a  correspondence  course  in  addition  to  his 
studies  at  Monmouth,  to  the  end  that  he 
finished  with  a  superior  rating.  Now,  Mul- 
len assumed,  he  would  progress  to  course 
649.  But  when  assignments  were  made,  he 
was  passed  over.  Again  he  sought  justice  at 
headquarters. 

Back  came  the  answer: 
"At  the  present  time  there  are  no  col(»«d 
Signal  units  in  which  your  service  could  be 
used  as  an  M08  649.  Therefore  no  quota* 
are  allotted  for  colored  enlisted  men  In  a 
pipeline  status  to  pursue  this  course.  •  •  • 
•'It  is  regrettable  ttiat  such  situations  as 
these  occur  but" — 

Mullen  had  one  more  round  left,  and  he 
let  it  go:  '"I  have  an  80  average  for  elements 
of  radio  and  one  of  my  white  friends  had 
76  and  he  got  the  649  course.  •  •  •  My 
skin  is  brown,  true,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  any 
training  I  am  qualified  for."' 

The  Presidrnt"s  committee  agreed  with 
Mullen.  Here  was  a  man  who.  by  the  Army's 
own  admislson.  had  the  qualifications  for 
radio  repairman,  fixed  station.  Yet  because 
no  Negro  unit  required  this  position,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  qualify  for  it.  Further- 
more, the  committee  knew — what  Mullen 
did  not  know — that  at  the  very  time  he  was 
denied  admission  to  covirse  649  the  Army 
was  considerably  under  authorized  strength 
in  MOS  649. 

To  the  members  of  the  President's  com- 
mittee it  seemed  that  a  policy  which  produced 
the  case  of  Willie  Mullen  made  a  mockery 
of  both  efficiency  and  Justice.  It  made  no 
sense  at  all. 

Nor  did  it  make  sense  that  Negroes  were 
denied  the  opporttmitles  to  attend  81  percent 
of  the  school  courses  open  to  recruits  after 
baste  training,  and  that,  out  of  a  total  ot  430 
occupational  specialties,  there  was  no  author- 
ization for  Negroes  in  198  of  these  special- 
ties. Such  a  policy  not  only  penalized  a 
man  for  having  a  brown  skin,  It  penalized  tb* 
Army  Itself,  and  the  Nation. 
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Aftjff  many  mocUu  of  neijotui'ion  and  con- 
tbm  Arxnf  acrecd  tnat  its  rmclal  poli> 
equal  oppcartunity  to  the  mdi- 
qxuLifiMl  MesTo.  and  thereby  wasted 
iB  Jwtaary  IMO.  the  Army  accepted 
mmmmmtiMaKm  of  tbe  President  s  com- 
that  bencelorth  all 
voQkt  be  open  to  quailfled 
on  a  compeutiv*  basis  without 
nelal  quota  or  raatrlction.  and  that  Nepnes 
woaM  no  kJBfv  bs  Uaattad  In  asat^icent 
to  MasTB  nnits  sad  post  overhead.  Subse- 
qfosntty  Cht  Aroiy  also  adorned  the  la£t  of 

*KMtf    UM    10  [WUSIlf     :.;..:.    :.    cn    NegTO 

•crsagtb. 

Mullen  has  since  been  enrci'.ed  in  course 
•49 — radio  isimhmii  i.  fixed  staUon.  at  Fort 

taOTlMbly   the   qneatxoo   is   asfced:     Wuat 
mboan  social  acStvtUss  on  post?    What  about 
I  eintos.  ssrtinniinc  pools,  athletic  teams. 


f^    tke    !<avy.    soc'.al    activities    do    net 
much  of  a  nrcblem.     At  shore  in- 
a  larg*  part  ot  the  perxinncl  is 
and  men  trooi  tbe  ftset  take  their 
srpfirate  vsys  duruic  Ubert-. 

Tbe  Air  Force  has  iarzciv  iirnored  the  ques- 
Its    new    racuU    policy   Is   limited   to 
schnoiit.   asstrnment,    promotion.     Sc- 
Icft  to  the  discretion  oi  the 
And    local    com- 
part, hav*  laft  tbcm 
to  tte  Judgment  and  InltiatiTC  of  the  men 

Only  two  rules  (rovem  social  activities. 
bctb  unwritten  but  explicit  and  understood 
by  tb*  men.  The  nrst  is  that  no  facility 
Is  racially  restricted,  this  applies  to  all  of- 
ficers' and  noncommissioned  offlcers'  cubs, 
post  <iTrhangso.  and  ataletic 
(Atr  Force  efnmandeis  are  scratcb- 
Inc  fifom  ttetr  scbsdnles  any  teams  refusing 
to  play  agmtnst  colored  ethletes.)  The 
loooed  rule  Is  that  troublemakers  will  get 
teto  Q-ouble. 

Within  these  two  firm  rules,  tbs  social 
•ttuation  remains  tluid,  and  commanders 
■sncraUy  pmnit  the  men  to  evolve  the  socuU 
pattern  accordm?  to  their  own  atshes  ai.d 
at  their  own  speed.  The  pattern,  as  might 
be  sarpeetsd.  ▼artes  from  base  to  base.  At 
some  basse  Wcgroes  still  have  their  own 
dances,  though  a  few  NeKro  couples  n.ay  at- 
tend "wbits"  dances.  But  at  WUliams  F'.eld. 
Arts.,  there  are  no  separate  dances,  and  at  the 
dance  I  attended,  there  was  s  large  number 
Of  Ne^ro  couples. 

The  new  racial  programs  of  the  services 
are  not  millennial.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  But  I  thinii  it  :air  to  say  tiiat  they 
represent  an  unprecedented  stnde  toward 
the  sohtClOB  ef  a  problem  thai  has  em- 
barrassed the  Nation  stBoe  its  beginning. 

As  fen-  the  effccuTenass  ol  the  program,  let 
tbe  white  man  and  the  Negro  who  are  now 
llTtng  and  working  together  in  the  Air  Force 
say  the  tLnal  word. 

I  was  sitting  imder  s  scrub  pine  with  a 
yoonc  squadron  ccmmaiidef  in  a  space  be- 
the  barrack;  at  KeesJer  Fleicf.  A 
at  pi'k-up  teams — wnlte  and  Negro 
I'gether— w««  ptefttig  voKey  ball. 
a  hcrsesboe  state  tlvee  whitett  and 
a  Negro  were  loudly  dlspuim^  the  fact  or 
aosUaet  at  a  nnger.  I  asked  tbe  captam  his 
at  the  Integration  pr^-xram. 
.■•  be  said.  "I  may  as  well  tell  ycm 
the  order  came  down  latu  June  tu 
break  un  the  Negro  units,  we  didn  t  paruc- 
uiar'y  like  It.  We  knew  it  made  sense.  But 
we  thought  it  wouid  maiie  troubi«.  ttxi. 

"But  wo  haven  t  had  any.  I  have  tried  to 
figure  It  out.  Maybe  It  s  because  everything 
la  now  un  an  indtviduai  bas:*.  If  a  Negro 
bey  doeaa  t  maxe  the  grade,  he  d«^esn't 
squawk  any  longer.  He  knows  he  4  getting 
tbe  same  breuH  as  anyone  «lse.  Or  maybe 
tt'9  because  tr<>uble  devciurii  more  bffvrtrti 
gr«}ups  than  betac.n  u.u;vi.,uu:i».    Thee  xns 


two  pools  here.  One  tised  to  be  for  Negroes, 
one  for  whites.  Now  a  few  Negroes  come 
over  to  the  white  pool  Quite  a  number  of 
ahites  have  started  using  the  former  Negro 
pool.  Nobody  said  they  had  to — it's  Just 
nei'.rer  to  their  barracks. 

"These  men  work  u-gether  and  po  to  school 
together.  They  eat  in  tlie  same  messes  and 
sleep  In  the  same  barracks.  So  £;radually 
they  start  having  a  beer  together  at  the 
club." 

The  Negro  was  briefer.  He  was  a  sergeant, 
a  flight  chief  at  Lackland  Basic  Training 
Center  In  charge  of  60  trainees,  white  and 
colored.  He  had  been  in  the  Air  Force  a 
long  time.     He  said  simply: 

"There's  never  been  anything  like  It." 


Racial  DiscriminaHon 


EXTE^rSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBAFK 

OF   SCt-TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  15  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7>,  1950 

Mr.  JLA  YBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanonous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Who  Knows  B.^st?"  from  the 
Portland  'Maine'  Evening  Expres.s.  re- 
lating to  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  invoMng  race  relations. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  j  rinted  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

Othkk  Men's  Opinio  ks 
who  knows  best? 

Tou  can  drive  a  horse  to  water. 

But  yju  can't  muke  hlxn  drink. 

The  Federal  Government  can  order  the 
States  to  do  thus  and  so  In  the  matter  of 
relations  between  the  races. 

But  you  can't  legislate  mortality 

It  Is  pos^ble  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  wish  heartily  that  iu 
the  Southern  States  there  existed  no  separa- 
tion of  races. 

Such  separation  Is  practiced  In  the  South, 
however  The  fact  may  be  deplorable.  Yet 
It  is  the  fact.  The  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  In  which  separation  of  races  Is  a  fact 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  work  out  their  own 
prr  Jlems  of  dally  living,  of  daily  contacts 
one  with  ancfher.  in  their  own  way. 

The  Federal  Government  can  say  to  them, 
of  cotir?e,  as  It  has  now  said  throtigh  nilln^ 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States, 
that- 

1.  There  must  be  no  separation  of  the 
races  In  railroad  dining  cars. 

2.  The  State  university  of  Texas  must  ad- 
mit a  Negro  student  to  Its  law  school, 
whether  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Texas 
want  thLs  done  or  not. 

3.  The  State  university  of  Oklahoma  must 
remove  ret  trlctlons  on  a  Negro  student  who 
has  oeen  permitted  to  study  at  the  institu- 
tion but  has  been  humiliated  by  having  had 
to  sit  apart  and  eat  apart  from  white  stu- 
de.T*:>. 

H'»re  In  Maine,  where  we  have  no  race 
pr'Jblem  lor  where,  at  lea.st  we  do  not  admit 
that  such  a  problem  could  possibly  arise) 
some  citizens  applaud  these  Supreme  Court 
ruK'igs. 

U  we  lived  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma  and  had 
lived  there  all  our  lives  and  were  working 
out  problems  affecting  us  in  our  own  States 
and  neighborhoods  In  our  own  way,  how- 
ever— 

We  might  feel  that  States'  rights  didn't 
count  ror  math,  any  more,  when  the  Judicial 


branch  cf  the  Federal  Government  oould 
command  us : 

"The  way  you  have  been  handling  this 
problem  Is  wickedly  wrong.  You  must  do  It 
another  way.  The  way  we  tell  you  to  do  it 
is  the  only  possible  right  way.  Obey  this 
rule." 

Would  It  have  been  better  to  have  left  the 
States  alone,  to  work  out  their  own  problems 
In  their  own  way? 

Can  you.  having  driven  the  horse  to  water, 
make  ium  drink? 


Anninj  Europe  and  Asia  Will  Not  !r$are 
Security 


E TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  everybody  longs  for  peace  the 
path  to  that  objective  is  a  rough  one. 
It  sesm.s  certain  however  that  the  pres- 
ent armaments  race  is  leading  civiliza- 
tion to  de.struction.  There  must  be  a 
way  out  other  than  by  the  show  of 
strength  and  power  between  naiions. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Between  the 
Lines,  its  editor,  Charles  A.  Wells,  in  his 
column  X-Ray  and  Forecast,  challenges 
Chrbtian  nations  to  meet  the  threat  of 
communism  on  its  own  ground — psycho- 
logical warfare.  Guns  will  never  destroy 
or  subdue  an  enemy  and  Rus.sia  has  rec- 
ognized that  fact.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  marshal  the  ingenuity  of  our 
people  in  this  important  contest.  We 
can  and  will  win  by  the  application  of 
tlie  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Weils,  which 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks ; 
X-Rat  and  Forecast 

Everybody  wants  peace — even  the  Com- 
munists. In  fact,  the  new  Communist  stra- 
te'.iy  in  to  start  peace  programs  wherever  they 
can  and  infiltrate  established  peace  move- 
ments. Many  readers  ask,  "How  can  we  tell 
the  difference  between  a  Communist  front 
peace  movement  and  a  sincere,  genuine  peace 
effort,  worthy  of  support?"  It  Is  important 
to  know,  for  many  able  and  innocent  people 
hare  been  fooled. 

Here  is  one  sure  ti  st :  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations, peace  or  otherwise,  never  con- 
demn the  evils  of  Marxism — they  just  leave 
a  blank  space  there,  omit  all  references  to 
Moscow  tyranny. 

But  no  peace  effort  can  go  far  without 
facing  the  threat  of  communism  to  human 
liljerty  and  human  rlRhts  which  Is  a  his- 
toric cause  of  war.  Thus  any  worthy  peace 
movement  will  be  antl-Communist  in  Its 
pu;icy  and  program.  Make  sure  the  peace 
movement  you  work  with  has  come  out 
clear  on  this  issue.  If  they  will  not.  you 
have  cause  for  suspicion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sincere  jjeace  move- 
ment need  not  urjje  war  with  Russia  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

We  make  this  point  because  there  is  also 
developing  a  jxiwerful  segment  in  and 
around  our  Government  which  believes  that 
war  with  Russia— the  sooner  the  better — 
Is  the  unly  way  to  peace.  These  military- 
minded  spokesmen  are  trying  to  lump  the 
Communist-inspired  peace  movements  In 
with  the  sincere  antl-Communlst  urograms — 
unleFs  the  latter  come  out  for  war  with 
Russia  .IS  the  only  solution.     Such  a  tactic. 
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although    advocated    by    some    of    our    top 

political  and  military  brass.  Is  about  as  hard 
on  traditional  American  liberties  as  com- 
munism is  Itself.  It  will  put  a  severe  squeeze 
on  such  honored  and  respected  peace  move- 
ments as  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War, 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  and  Quaker  groups,  all  anti- 
Red. 

But  is  not  this  all-out  psychological  prepa- 
ration for  war — fomenting  hatred  against  all 
things  Russian  (when  most  Russians  hate 
communism  as  much  as  we  do.  endeavoring 
to  discredit  all  sincere  peace  movements, 
convincing  the  people  that  war  is  inevitable 
and  all  peace  moves  futile — a  sad  revelation 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  poverty  of 
some  of  our  leadership?  Such  a  tactic  shuts 
us  off  from  all  the  possible  paths  of  reap- 
proachment  and  negotiation  that  can  pre- 
vent war  and  lead  to  peace.  This  tactic  has 
n'ready  blinded  many  people  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  real  way  to  get  at  communism  Is 
on  ideological  grounds  which  is  the  very  level 
upnn  which  all  Communist  gains  have  been 
made.  The  seek-peace-through-war  forces 
believe  that  you  can  only  kill  Communist 
idens  by  killing  the  men  with  the  ideas  along 
with  millions  of  other  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  exposed  to  the  Ideas;  that  you 
can  only  protect  cities  from  becoming  Com- 
munist by  blowing  up  the  cities  that  have 
become  Communist  and  destroying  those 
whom  the  Communists  are  trying  to  infil- 
trate. Such  an  approach  is  as  dangerous  as 
communism  Itself,  for  both  lead  to  the  same 
thing— an  impoverished,  chaotic,  tyrant -rid- 
den world. 

But  the  most  serious  handic.ip  the  anti- 
Communist  peacemakers  face  is  that  most 
press  and  radio  •voices  are  subservient  to  the 
war  influence,  they  are  goin^  with  the  big 
war  parade,  where  the  exciting  headlines  are. 
the  profits  in  war  contracts,  medals,  promo- 
tions, power. 

Moreover  the  policy  of  protecting  otirselves 
from  communism  by  force  of  arms  or  mili- 
tary containment  has  not  been  so  successful 
as  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe.  Col- 
umnist Walter  Lippmann.  while  treading 
cautiously  around  military  toes,  has  been  de- 
nouncing the  Truman  doctrine  of  military 
containment  as  a  failure,  and  holding  that 
we  simply  cannot  buy  security  by  rearming 
others.  Impoverished,  still  shattered  and  di- 
vided Greece  has  absorbed  huge  sums  of 
American  dollars,  yet  would  quickly  topple 
to  the  Reds  if  a  real  thrust  should  come. 
Our  military  concedes  that.  Some  of  otir  top 
strategists  also  concede  that,  after  pouring 
out  billions  to  rearm  Turkey  to  protect  our 
position  In  the  Near  East,  our  allies  could 
only  hold  cut  barely  long  enough  for  us  to 
move  in  and  support  them.  These  tacticians 
consider  this  plan  of  using  Turkey  as  the 
battleground  to  hold  Russia  as  the  grand 
strategy;  but  other  top  brass  disagree,  wor- 
ry because  It  gives  Russia  all  the  advantage 
of  fighting  close  in  while  our  lines  would  be 
disastrously  overextended.  So  we  have 
achieved  no  security  there. 

Western  European  nations  are  supposed  to 
be  enthusiastically  Joining  us  in  a  united 
mUltarv  front  under  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  "is  simply  not  the  truth.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  fear  Russia,  but  they  fear  war 
much  more.  There  is  not  a  one  of  them  that 
Is  not  yet  struggling  desperately  to  recover 
their  economic  life:  another  w.ar  wiU  plunge 
them  into  absolute  docm  for  generations 
to  come.  We  are  being  led  to  believe  that 
the  French,  English,  Italians.  Belgians,  and 
others  are  getting  ready  to  fight— and  die 
If  need  be — to  protect  the  capitalistic  free 
society  and  the  American  way  of  life.  But 
the  plain  truth  is  that  millions  of  French- 
men, Englishmen,  and  Italians,  Scandinavi- 
ans, and  others  intend  to  do  no  such  thing. 
They  aie  pulling  back  from  us. 


We  are  shipping  some  arms  to  Exirope  and 
our  leaders  are  conferring  with  their  lead- 
ers, but  the  Europeans  are  telling  us  they 
can  pay  for  very  little  of  the  rearmament 
program.  So  we  are  facing  the  problem  of 
paying  the  bill  ourselves  with  our  budget 
already  In  the  red. 

(For  source  material  on  European  atti- 
tudes toward  Atlantic  Pact  rearmament  see: 
UN  report  from  Geneva  In  the  New  York 
Times.  May  29;  United  States  News.  March 
17  and  March  10;  Scrlpps-Howard  papers. 
May  12.) 

So.  with  Europeans  reluctant.  If  we  do  re- 
B  m  them,  can  we  trust  them  to  fight  with 
us.  for  us?  Some  of  our  own  military  lead- 
ers doubt  this,  are  convinced  the  French 
and  Italians  will  never  fight  for  or  with  us. 
It  will  be  the  China  situation  all  over  again— 
with  the  people  sick  of  war  and  war's  pov- 
erty, we  rearm  them — they  give  up  and  the 
armaments  fall  to  the  Reds. 

The  true  situation  In  Europe  Is  high- 
lighted by  the  French  proposal  to  merge  the 
French.  German,  and  Belgian  Iron,  steel, 
and  mining  industries.  The  United  States 
has  been  demanding  unity  and  economic 
cooperation  In  Europe,  so  we  are  compelled 
to  be  polite  and  seemingly  friendly  toward 
this  proposal,  but  we  will  discover  In  a  few 
months  that  the  proposed  west  Europe  In- 
dustrial merger  is  an  effort  by  European 
leaders  to  gain  leverage,  by  pooling  their 
heavy  Industries,  to  create  a  neutral  Euro- 
pean bloc,  as  an  alternate  to  an  all-out  war 
program  with  the  United  States. 

If  Prance.  Belgium,  and  west  Germany  pool 
their  hravy  Industries  and  resources,  they 
will  snatch  the  weight  of  Industrial  leader- 
ship away  from  England,  and  stand  as  a 
formidable  bloc  of  power  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  instead  of  being  drawn 
deeper  into  the  vortex  of  the  East  and  West 
struggle. 

The  aim  of  the  new  European  bloc  will  also 
be  to  restore  the  East -West  European  trade 
which  our  poUcy  has  frankly  thwarted  as  we 
have  sought  to  match  Russia's  economic  Iso- 
lationism with  the  integration  of  west  Euro- 
pean trade  Into  our  own  economic  world. 
But  with  American  trade  restrictions  still 
holding  the  wall  high  and  tight  against 
European  trade.  European  leaders  discount 
our  promises  and  are  seeking  the  restoration 
of  what  they  consider  essentially  normal 
European  relations  which  means  trade  with 
the  Communist  East.  So  when  the  facts, 
stretching  from  Turkey  to  Norway,  are 
brought  into  the  open,  how  much  security 
are  we  buying  with  all  our  vast  mihtary  out- 
lav? 

Thus  our  leaders  may  at  last  be  driven  to 
exploit  the  long  neglected  nonmilltary 
methods  of  dealing  with  communism,  which 
will  meet  the  evil  on  the  levels  of  its  own 
most  effective  action  by: 

1.  The  utilization  of  the  great  new  Inter- 
national Free  Labor  Federation  which  united 
millions  of  workers  against  communism  In 
the  western  world  and  which,  by  effective 
propaganda  and  underground  contacts,  could 
riddle  the  iron  curtain.  (LBT.  January  9. 
1950.)  But  the  big  brass  In  business  and  in 
the  military  shv  from  letting  labor  take  the 
lead.  Thus  little  is  done  to  develop  this  tre- 
mendous weapon  against  communism  with 
Its  strategy  of  Infiltrating  the  worker  prole- 
tarlate. 

2.  Greater  use  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
which,  though  crippled  and  neglected,  has 
driven  the  Red  tyrants  crazy  with  Its  devas- 
tating thrtists.  (New  York  "Hmes,  January 
6-  Associated  Press.  March  30.)  Moscow  has 
been  thrown  on  t..e  defensive  by  the  fact  that 
Russians  and  satellite  citizens  In  droves  seize 
every  chance  to  escape  the  Red  frontier  as  a 
result  of  the  Voice.  But  Congress  gives  only 
pennies  to  the  Voice,  while  powerful  steel, 
textile,  aircraft  lobbies  constantly  prod 
Washington  on  war  spending.  No  profits, 
military  promotions,  or  medals  are  connected 


with  the  Voice  of  America — hence  no  lobby- 
no  congressional  concern. 

3.  Greater  capitalization  on  this  stream  of 
deserters.  We  feed  ourselves  dizzy  on  their 
horror  stories,  but  do  nothing  with  the  fact* 
and  significance  of  these  desertions  beyond 
the  frontier.  These  facts  could  whip  up  Jit- 
ters among  the  Reds,  filling  the  air  with  news 
of  folks  swimming  rivers.  Jumping  out  ot 
trains,  crash  landing  planes  to  escape  the 
Red  "workers'  paradise." 

4.  We  have  done  nothing  to  eiicourage  or 
aid  the  large  religious  forces  in  Russia  and 
satellite  areas  who  are  In  constant  conflict 
with  Soviet  powers  and  which  are  known  to 
maintain  a  network  of  powerful  anti-Bed 
underground  forces.  It  Is  the  custom  of 
many — especially  some  military  figures — to 
pooh-pooh  these  forces,  yet  Gen.  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith,  top  United  States  Army  man  and 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
has  a  stirring  chapter  In  his  recent  book. 
My  3  Years  in  Moscow,  on  God  Won't  Stay 
Undergroimd  in  Russia,  in  which  he  tells  of 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  millions  of  Rus- 
sian Christians.  Yet  nothing  is  done  to  aid 
this  force  operating  against  communism  in- 
side the  Iron  curtain.  Don't  let  anyone  tell 
you  we  can't  get  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  A« 
everyone  associated  with  the  diplomatic 
world  will  tell  you,  we  have  many  espionage 
and  counterespionage  agents  active  around 
and  behind  the  iron  curtain  concentrated,  of 
court)*,  on  military  affairs. 

The  United  States  excels  In  advertising  and 
the  arts  of  vivid  portrayal  and  persuasive- 
ness— with  armies  of  able  technicians  In 
these  fields.  We  have  thus  the  resources,  the 
weapons,  the  men  to  defeat  the  narrow 
thinking,  technically  backward  zealou  of 
Moscow  in  the  field  of  human  thought  far 
more  effectively  and  quickly  than  we  could 
defeat  them  In  war. 

If  our  leadership,  stung  by  the  growing 
failure  of  mUltarism.  really  mean  what  they 
say  when  they  call  for  a  great  moral  crusade 
against  communism — the  world  may  yet  wit- 
ness the  miracle  of  God  working  In  the  affairs 
of  men. 
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Reg:ioBal  Problems  of  New  Easlaad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  CONNBCTICCT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  15  (legislative  day  0/ 
Wednesday,  June  7).  2950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  headed 
"Toward  a  Prosperous  New  England." 
This  was  distributed  at  a  breakfast  this 
morning  given  by  the  six  New  England 
State  CIO  Councils  for  New  England's 
Congressional  Representatives.  I  feel  A 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  CIO  Councils 
that  they  produced  a  paper  of  such  states- 
manship. It  is  my  opinion  that  much 
more  attention  should  be  given  by  all 
those  in  Congress  from  the  New  England 
States  to  the  common  regional  problems 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  all  six 
States  and  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  New  England  has  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  such  cooperation  on 
problems  common  to  all.  Too  much  has 
been  heard  of  superficial  alibis  and  pan- 
aceas, to  explain  where  we  are — and  too 
little  about  the  fundamental  problems 
of  transportation,  steel,  power,  and  so 
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forth,  upon  the  solution  of  which  de- 
pends vtiere  we  are  going. 

Ttmn  biiog  no  cbjecticn.  the  state- 
Hwnt  WM  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HxcotD.  as  follows: 

Tcw*«»  «  Pwosratovs  Nrw  Exci^xo 

I.  LASoa  s  sTAJCi  n*  a  piosFncirs  Jtrw  EJ«ai_i'n> 

Th«r«  Ls  x;d«  ft^rcczxvent  Uiat  New  K::gl&c<l 

hM  a  di»uii«\uabad  paaL    For  auay  fencn- 

ttocM  uus  RfkM  pteyvd  a  l>adtng  ral*  In 

j  tlM  Natkm  I  poilUcal.  eccaoxmc.  edu- 

i.  and  cultural  tuatory. 

;  tlMre  te  DO  aucb  •si***^^'^*  about  New 

tutor*.    Tba    gtooiaier    proptieta 

VB  tlMt  OKV  Mew  Bnfland  economy  u 

*^&ftbe<l  up" — tt  baa  paca«>d  lu  peak  and  i« 
BOW  on  tba  road  to  steady  decline  and 
decay.  A"^*«^  group  of  propbet* — equipped 
wtUi  r-we-cr.lored  sl&ftses — Bccfl  at  the  idea 
ttoat    New    Kr^lA'-.d    (&cea   serioua   econonuc 


Oar  own  view  Is  that  both  these  8e'.j  of 
are  WTX>ng.  New  England  doe*  m- 
f»ee  ■ome  Tery  •ertoua  economic  prob- 
UnleM  these  problems  are  taciLed 
vttb  Intelliganoe.  vigor,  and  ojur:i«e.  New 
Bt^laad  ■  eoonamle  future  will  be  as  dark 
■a  IMT  past  has  been  bright  But  with  a 
wnalTili  use  of  otir  great  assets,  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  overcome  our  liabUltles.  we 
lnUey  Utai  tb*  New  England  economy  can 
MBttam  to  expand — and  her  people  can  en- 
Joy  an  avar  tBcreaslng  standard  of  living. 

Working  people,  perhaps  more  than  any 
othar  group,  have  a  tremendous  stalce  in  see- 
tsf  to  It  that  New  England  pr.japers  The 
owners  of  a  lertUe  mlii  In  Nashiia  or  a  shoe 
factory  !n  Brockton  may  find  is  p.^ssible  and 
Indeed  profitable  to  liquidate  iheir  New  Eng- 
land holdings  and  move  on  to  greener  pas- 
turea.  But  the  thousands  of  working 
f^mtit^^  tn  Naahua  and  Brockton  who  depend 
on  textiles  and  shoes  for  their  fo<xl  and 
shelter,  and  whose  roou  are  deeply  imbedded 
In  New  England  soil,  have  no  such  attractive 
alteraatlTe.  They  and  their  communlilea 
are  left  stranded  when  their  Jobs  move  away. 

New  Fagland  Is  the  oldest  industrial  reg:on 
of  the  country  and  even  todjy  the  most 
hi^ly  Industrlailzed  region.  With  only  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area.  It  houses 
ei^  percent  of  the  ccunlry's  total  p-jpula- 
tlon  and  manufactures  nearly  10  percent 
Of  the  goods.  Four  out  of  every  ten  of  New 
England's  8.500.000  people  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Of  "hose  emplf  yed.  4  o  jt  of  every  10 
are  m  manufacturing — almost  double  the 
average  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Despite  the  poeu  and  ncvelists.  fewer  than 
5  ;)ercent  of  New  England's  work«»rs  are  farm- 
ers—only one-fourth  the  average  t<x  the 
United  States  as  a  whrle — and  three  out  ff 
tvery  four  New  Englanders  live  in  urban 
areas. 

Ttls  means  that  when  the  Nctlon's  indus- 
try tfldes  Into  a  mild  recession.  New  England 
maattfactu: era,  w.jrkers.  and  ner  ha.'its  are 
likely  to  be  hit  much  more  severely.  This  is 
exactly  what  happened  In  li>4l<.  When  un- 
employment rose  to  9  9  percent  for  the  coun- 
try a«  a  whale.  New  Euglarui  recorded  14.1 
percent  unemployment 

TixJay  although  employment  has  risen 
markedly,  the  New  England  region  still  has 
the  highest  relative  unem;>loyment — 9  8  per- 
cent. Riralnst  a  national  average  of  8  7  percent. 

Add  U)  thts  the  fart  tha*  New  England's 
key  Industries  have  been  iiippin«c  badly  in 
the  last  25  years.  Textiles  and  leather 
goods — <jnce  the  malu  fouudatlons  of  this 
region's  IndLutriiil  economy — liave  been  mi- 
fT-i^tlng  to  other  areas.  leavUig  r^ehlnd  a  trail 
of  bitter  misery  for  d'jzens  of  c<jmmuntt!es 
and  thousands  of  families. 

Fortunately,  the  decline  of  these  older  In- 
dustries has  been  offset — at  least  in  part — 
br  a  growth  m  Wew  England's  metal-working 
Industries,  which  by  now  tiave  become  the 
backlx^ne  uf  the  rtjjljn  s  economy. 


But  New  Englanders  must  face  squarely 
the  f.'kct  that  our  newer  induatnea  are  today 
In  danger  of  declining  In  the  futxire  ]ust  as 
our  older  Industries  have  already  done. 

If  this  happens,  not  only  New  Englanders 
btit  all  Americans  will  be  the  losers.  Our 
N-Htton  as  a  whole  cannot  hope  to  prosper  If 
one  of  Its  major  regions  Is  going  through 
the  economic  wringer. 

Our  Eoal  mu5t  be  a  steadily  expanding  New 
England  economy — with  Increasing  Jobs  and 
Incomes  and  living  standards.  This  goal 
cannot  and  should  not  l)e  achieved  at  the 
expense  cf  other  regions,  but  only  in  part- 
nership with  them. 

n.    THI    OBSTACU3   TO    tCONOMlC    IXPANSiON    D* 

New  England  s  economic  assets  are  well 
known.  High  en  the  list  are  ( 1  >  here  abund- 
ant supply  of  well-trained  workers,  |2)  a 
proud  rec  d  of  good  labcr-management  re- 
lations. i3)  labor  and  management  skills. 
research  facilities,  and  plant  faciilUea  which 
have  contributed  heavily  to  the  development 
of  new  products  ar.d  new  production  tech- 
niqvies.  and  t4»  an  attractive  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

What  we  must  examine  with  great  care 
and  candor,  however,  are  the  present  eco- 
nomic handicaps  of  New  England  Many 
of  these  fall  under  the  heading  of  high 
production  costs  In  turn,  many  of  these 
high  costs  are  related  to  New  England's 
pecgraphlcal  position — at  the  end  cf  the 
Nation's  rail  line — and  to  her  lack  of  native 
raw-material  soiorces.  New  England  must 
Import  from  other  regions  most  of  the  raw 
materials  which  her  factories  process  and 
most  of  the  fuel  to  run  these  factories.  Sim- 
ilarly, few  England  must  export  a  large  part 
of  her  finished  products  to  markets  else- 
where In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

This  means  that  high  transportation  costs 
mu£t  be  built  Into  the  costs  and  prices  c  f 
New  England  manufacturers,  placing  them 
at  a  disadvantage  In  the  competition  with 
producers  In  other  areas.  The  sharp  rise  In 
transportation  rates  since  the  war  has  In- 
tensified New  England's  d:sadvantage. 

The  stability  and  growth  r.f  New  Englp.nd's 
newer  metal-working  Industries  Is  threat- 
ened, for  example,  by  hlph-prlced  steel  which 
runs  5  to  13  percent  above  the  prices  paid 
by  competing  steel  users  in  other  areas.  The 
high  cost  of  cofil  and  oil  delivered  in  New 
England  represei.ts  a  further  handicap.  New 
England,  incidentally.  Is  the  only  Industrial 
region  In  the  cotmtry  that  does  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  natural  gas.  even  though  our 
metal-working  industries  could  make  highly 
efficient  use  of  this  important  and  limited 
nsttiral  resource. 

One  of  New  England's  most  striking  handi- 
caps is  the  extremely  high  level  of  electric- 
p<jwer  rates.  The  private  utilities  and  their 
apologists,  having  failed  In  their  efforts  to 
hide  this  fact,  are  now  trying  hard  to  con- 
vince the  purtlc  that  high -power  costs  are 
unimportant  and  unavoidable  But  thts  Is 
cbvlou5  nonsense.  Industrial  power  rates, 
more  than  50  percent  above  the  national 
avprnge  and  the  highest  of  any  region  in  the 
country,  are  b^nind  to  place  a  heavy  penalty 
on  New  England  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  Tlie  sooner  we  stop  kidding 
and  start  doing  something  to  bring  these  ex- 
crbitai.t  power  rates  down,  the  sooner  New 
England's  economic  future  will  brighten. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  high  production  costs 
in  New  England  have  nothing  to  do  with 
geot.'rsphy  One  of  the  most  important  Is  the 
antiquated  and  outworn  condition  of  many 
of  our  factories  and  machines  New  E-  Klund 
turned  up  In  a  recent  survey  with  the  high- 
est percentage  of  over-age  machine  tools  cf 
all  regions  In  the  country  Half  the  tools  ars 
more  than  10  years  old.  while  one-third  are 
over  20  years  old.  This  Is  a  ssd  record  for  an 
area  which  leads  the  country  In  producing 
machine  tix^ls. 


There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  mcnJem  fac- 
tory space.  We  have  a  surplus  of  old- 
fashioned,  multl-slory  factories  vacated  by 
textile  comnanlea  and  the  like,  but  these  are 
not  adaptable  to  modern  prcxluction  ma- 
chinery  and   work-flow   methods. 

Closely  related  is  the  shortage  of  rich 
capital  funds  for  firms  seeking  to  create  new 
production  enterprises  or  to  expand  old  ones. 
This  curious  shortage  exists  despite  New 
England's  abundance  of  capital  funds,  safely 
locked  up  In  gilt-edged,  low-rliii  forms. 

Very  fundamental  to  New  England's  eco- 
nomic dlfBcultles  Is  the  psychology  of  stag- 
nation displayed  by  many  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  other  business  groups.  Though 
preaching  loudly  the  virtues  of  private  enter- 
prise, they  sit  complacently  on  their  out- 
worn plants  and  fat  bank  rolls,  refusing  to 
engage  In  the  risk-taking  activities  which  are 
basic  to  the  effective  working  of  cur  private- 
enterprise  system. 

While  complaining  bitterly  against  the  ef- 
forts of  working  people  to  achieve  a  modest 
degree  of  economic  security  for  their  families, 
these  businessmen  strive  constantly  for  a 
false  kind  cf  security  for  themselves  by  avoid- 
ing healthy  competition  and  capital  risks. 
Meantime,  their  more  progres.slve  and  wide- 
awake competitors  lii  ether  arras  are  moving 
ahead  and  making  the  future  mere  insecure 
for  all  New  England. 

in.  A  posirrvx  program  poh  new  England 

There  Is  no  simple  or  magic  formula  which 
will  guarantee  New  Eneland'tJ  future  pros- 
perity. A  complex  pattern  of  positive  ac- 
tions are  called  for.  It  will  take  lota  of 
Imagination,  hard  work.  and.  above  all, 
eourat^e.  No  one  group,  private  or  public, 
can  do  the  Job  alone.  The  strengthening 
of  New  England's  economic  foundations  will 
require  the  close  cooperatlcn  of  Govern- 
ment, management,  labor,  and  all  other 
groups. 

The  first  requirement  Is  a  fuller  knowl- 
edce  of  the  facts,  and  a  bett'»r  and  broader 
understanding  of  those  facts.  New  England  3 
economic  assets  and  liabilities  must  he  ex- 
ftinmed  with  vigorous  objectivity.  Such  an 
examination  will  suggest  many  fruitful 
courses  of  action  not  now  clearly  evident. 
We  urge  an  Immediate  fact-finding  survey 
of  the  New  England  economy — its  resources, 
assess,  and  liabilities — undertaken  Jointly  by 
the  six  State  governments  w.th  Federal  co- 
operation. 

Meantime,  however,  these  f  re  already  am- 
ple facts  to  prove  the  nei:d  f:r  certain 
actions.  The  more  Inaportant  of  these  are 
sucgested  below: 

1.  Reduction  of  railroad  rstes  and  greater 
use  of  cheap  water  uansportatlon. 

2.  A  lower  cost  and  more  a  iundant  supply 
of  steel,  by  buUding  a  Nevt  Engl;^nd  steel 
industry. 

3.  Reduction  of  electric-power  rates  and 
expansion  of  power  supply,  particularly  by 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  resourcea 
and  far  more  effective  pubLc  regulation  of 
utility  rates.  A  comprehens  ve  develcpment 
of  New  England's  water  resources  will  bring 
other  advantages  as  well. 

4.  Reduction  of  fuel  costs  by  extending 
natural  gas  Into  New  England.  This  will  also 
permit  the  lise  of  Improved  technology  In 
many  Industries  and  the  mmufac.ure  cf  a 
wider  range  of  products. 

5.  Redevelopment  of  New  England's  older 
industrial  cities  and  towns  accompanied  by 
a  far  more  vigorous  application  of  city  and 
area  planning. 

6  A  concerted  program  to  construct  mod- 
ern factory  space,  especially  In  ccmmunitles 
that  ha\*e  lost  Industry  and  are  blighted  by 
outmoded  factory  buildings. 

7.  \  program  to  break  cap.tal  fund  bottle- 
necks by  such  menns  as  industrial  develop- 
ment fv^uudatlons  and  If  ne<-essary  by  estab- 
lishing State  and  local  gn/crnm-nt  credit 
facilities  for  private  businesses  bceklng  tJ 
expand. 
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8  Development  of  a  program  of  public  con- 
struction which  together  with  private  build- 
ing will  Insur:  Job  stability  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

9  EJevelopment  of  an  agrlruitural  stablli- 
latlon  program  for  New  England  farmers 
most  of  whom  are  unprotected  and  even  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  present  system  of 
farm  price  supports  on  basic  commodities. 
Such  a  program  should  encourage  a  full 
flow  of  dairy  products,  fruits,  ve^tables.  and 
other  native  farm  products  to  New  England 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices  while  at  the 
same  time  Insiirlng  a  stable  market  and  fair 
prices  to  New  England  farmers. 

10.  A  broad  conservation  program  includ- 
ing extensive  reforestation  and  control  of 
pollution  which  will  protect  and  strengthen 
the  forest,  field,  and  water  resources  of  New 
England. 

11.  Establishment  of  a  New  England  re- 
gional government  body  designed  to  gather 
and  analyze  economic  data,  to  engage  in  posi- 
tive economic  planning  lor  the  region,  and  to 
foster  aggressive  economic  expansion  policies 
and  programs  for  business  and  gcvemment 
alike. 

12  Strengthen  and  broaden  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  of  the  New 
England  States  so  that  workers  who  are 
forced  to  become  tuiemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  will  have  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  economic  d:sa£ter 

We  call  upon  business,  farm,  and  other 
private  groups,  as  well  as  New  England  and 
Federal  Government  ofllcials  and  legislators 
to  Join  us  In  this  positive  program  To- 
gether, and  only  together,  we  can  give  the 
people  of  New  England  a  prosperous  future 
by  building  this  great  region  into  a  major 
aiset  rather  than  a  menacing  liability  for 
our  Nation's  economy. 


Pat  Up  or  Shot  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHtCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnXS 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  m- 
clude  an  editorial  published  in  the  June 
10.  1950.  Lss-ue  of  the  Tablet,  well-known 
and  resijected  Catholic  publication  I 
commend  a  reading  of  this  editorial  to 
all  Members: 

Per  Dp  or  Shtt  Up 

La^t  week  the  address  of  Senator  M.\«ca- 
■CT  Chase  Smith  and  the  declarati>-n  of 
conaclence  signed  by  a  numbei  cf  Senators 
was  given  wide  publicity.  The  general  effect 
of  Senator  SMrrn's  address  and  the  declara- 
tion was  only  to  conftise  and  bewilder  an 
already  confused  and  bewildered  public. 

The  time  for  being  naive  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  McCarthy  charges  Is  long  past. 
The  Commuiast  conspu^cy  represents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  security  of  ths 
United  States. 

Just  two  facts  out  of  many— the  presence 
of  Alger  Hiss  In  the  position  of  hich  respon- 
sibility In  our  Government  and  the  presence 
of  close  to  a  hundred  perverts  In  the  Stata 
Department — even  though  Hiss  has  been 
forced  out  and  convicted  and  the  perverts 
-fired "— justify  a  complete  and  thorough 
search  for  further  evidences  cf  the  Ccm- 
munist  conspiracy  within  the  departments 
cf  cm-  Government.  That  is  the  avowed 
objective  of  Senator  McC.uitht  s  efforts.    It 
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was  the  avowed  objective  of  t^e  Senate  reso- 
lution, unanimously  voted,  to  inveatigat* 
Communist  activity  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  the  admin- 
istration should  have  teen  busy  actlvelv  re- 
moving the  clear  and  present  danger  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  In  the  department* 
cf  our  Government.  This  Is  not  only  the 
business  of  Senator  McCastht  and  those  who 
support  his  eflorts  In  the  Senate — it  Is  the 
business  of  every  Congressman  and  Ser.a:or 
and  of  every  member  of  the  administration 
In  Washington.  They  should  all.  every  last 
man  of  them,  be  busy  about  that  Job. 

They  will  not  get  busy  about  that  Job 
tmtil  sufficient  presstire  Is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  from  the  ma-'cses  of  voters  back 
home.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  to  each  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  and  public  official  the 
very  pertinent  question: 

"If  you  don't  like  the  way  Senator  hie- 
C.'.rrHT  Is  going  about  the  business  rf  fer- 
reting out  evidences  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  our  oovernment.  how  do  ycu  pro- 
pose to  go  about  it?" 

It  is  time  to  put  the  direct  question  to  each 
Congressman  and  Senator:  "What  are  ycu 
doing  about  getting  rid  of  Communists  In 
our  Government?  It  is  your  Job  as  well  as 
Senator  McCaxtht  s.  What  are  you  doing 
about  It?" 

It  is  time  to  tell  every  Congressman  and 
Senator  the  plain  truth.  You  have  no  right 
whatsoever  to  stand  up  and  criticize  Senator 
McCa2tkt  unless  you  can  offer  some  definite 
evidence  that  you  are  ,'ust  as  much  interested 
in  the  Job  to  oe  done  as  is  Senator  McCastht. 
Put  up  or  shut  up.  If  you  can't  offer  any 
better  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  the 
American  people  want  and  axe  determined  to 
have  stand  clear  and  don't  interfere  with 
thoee  who  are  honestly  trying  to  get  that 
truth. 

If  there  Is  political  capital  to  be  made  for 
one  party  or  another,  or  for  one  individual 
or  another,  from  the  successful  prosecution 
of  an  In .  estigation  to  destroy  the  cle.^r  and 
present  danger  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
In  our  Government,  why  should  anyone 
apolog-.ze  for  that?  Such  political  capital  is 
earned  by  genuine  patriotic  service  in  defense 
of  the  security  of  the  United  Si:ates.  Why 
should  it  not  be  eagerly  sought  rather  than 
scorned? 

In  the  face  of  the  clear  and  present  danger 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  in  oCcial  WashingtC'n  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  rid  the  Government  of  the 
danger  cf  that  conspiracy.  If  a  man  must 
apologize  for  the  confidence  of  the  people 
that  comes  with  faithfully  performing  hia 
duty,  we  are  in  a  sorry  state  Indeed. 

It  is  time  for  every  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor to  rut  up  or  shut  up.  If  he  tor  she  \  can- 
not offer  any  bener  way  of  reaching  and  de- 
stroying the  Communist  conspiracy  in  our 
Government  than  is  being  offered  by  Senator 
McCaetht.  then  at  least,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  State*,  let  him  hold  his  peaca 
and  be  silent. 


Loans  as  Panaceas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  ii..ASsACHT7srrrs 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald: 


Loans  as  Panacsas 

The  Government  has  attempted  to  solve 
the  houilng  problem,  not  by  attacking  the 
ba5lc  dlflScultlcs.  but  by  an  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram. The  result  is  a  rising  Inflation  In  the 
building  Industry  that  t.hreatens  to  wipe  cut 
any   advantages    In    liberal   mortgage    terms. 

Small  biisincss  Is  also  beset  by  probiema, 
mtjstly  Government  created.  Yet  rather  than 
attack  the  problems,  the  President  has  pro- 
P'.:>sfd  a  program  that  also  lean.s  heavily  on 
Insured  loans.  To  this  end  he  has  recom- 
mended a  still  further  liberalization  of  RFC 
practices  that  already  btrder  on  the  exces- 
sive, as  witness  the  $37,500,000  Lustron  Icin. 

If  anythmg  is  sick,  try  a  loan.  It's  good 
for  man  or  beast. 

Tne  Brookings  In5titutlon  has  Jtist  pub- 
lished a  tax  revision  program,  called  Taxea 
ar.d  Incentive*,  which  explores  the  change* 
needed  to  give  back  to  business  the  old  urge 
to  go  ahead.  In  effect.  It  propoeea  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  allow  buslnexa  a  reward 
propcrticuate  to  the  rlak  taken. 

Such  a  reform  would  assure  little  business 
all  the  lean  capital  It  needs,  without  any  ne- 
cessity for  governmental  Intervention.  There 
wi^uld  be  no  question  of  Imposing  any  of  tha 
bureaucratic  direction  that  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  Federal  lean-insurance  program. 
Gcvemment  needs  only  to  restore  to  busi- 
ness the  incentives  It  has  taken  away. 

Yet.  the  Brookings  Institution  report  Is 
only  another  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  Truman  tax  program. 
It  has  no  hope  of  adoption. 

This  is  the  situation  that  exists  today.  Tha 
ccnsidered  findings  of  impartial  economists 
lUte  those  of  the  Brookings  Institution  have 
no  weight  in  practical  politics.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is  sup- 
posed to  comprise  three  Judlclally-mlnded 
experts  who  will  gauge  the  national  econ- 
omy and  recommend  the  correct  course.  It 
Is  to  laugh. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  to  condemn  tha 
whole  of  the  President's  small -business  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Truman's  suggestion  for  Federal 
charters  for  national  Investment  companies 
which,  under  private  direction,  would  pro- 
vide eo.uity  capital  for  business  is  excellent. 
It  IS  an  extension  of  banking  pwacttces  which 
would  be  highly  useful  even  xinder  an  in- 
centive tax  system. 

But  the  rest  cf  the  President's  small-btisl- 
ness  prcgram  is  Just  the  old  Truman  loan 
tonic,  bottled  up  in  RFC  bond,  to  sllevlat* 
the  pangs  of  taxltis.  It  treats  but  doesn't 
cure. 


Direct  From  the  Horse's  Moatk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  KINXESCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  June  13,  19S4t 

Mr.   AUGUST   H.   ANDRESEN.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  last  Sun- 
day printed  a  jingle  which  I  believe  very 
well  illustrates  the  tjrpe  of  profoimd  ob- 
servations the  taxpayers  are  permitted  to 
view  from  time  to  time  by  the  high- 
priced  experts  of  the  New  Deal 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcora. 
IfAXKrr  Lrma 

"While  tt  is  true  that  market  prices  migbt 
be  better  In  the  future,  it  is  also  true  inat 
they  might  be  worse.  " — The  Securities  i-^.d 
Ezchaxige  Ccmauaucn. 
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TW  frrsiiemt't  f  rvfraa  Is  a  lUce  f 


EXTESSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERF1ELD 
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M-     CH"~.5~r 


■.:e5 


^  f  -      c  ■ 


c  -  -    '  • '  *  PedertJ 
F  :Axes  now  take 

r  oflBeaae 
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real  econ- 


c-.- 


~?  oper; 

and 

rr.'-re  dfficQh  lor 


•--nf  « 


a.-  .- 
forttaax 


7  are  pajrxg 
:  for  Federal 
8Utc  gov- 


r  ■- 
O- 

Tet  t2>e  PTfiifcnt  seeks  to  parce  from 
i  tbace  vbo  resist  OKj^e  ^p^r.cLne. 
Iftr«er  ddlclt«     E.ected 
of  the  people  are  puMicly 
okstnmKmisU  because  they 
yaoc  oo  the  TtuBun  jorride 
tcj- 

be  posiflrie.  with  det*.'n-.;n^d 
leadership,  to  cut  cv-: :  $3  - 
(roB  the  1961  budf  et  without 
cortaiSaf  nationml  defense  and  without 
iBspamns  or  undaiteJag  a  single  item 
of  essfftriol  Federal  serriee  to  llie  people. 
Hv  Decmcratie  leaden  tttve  tamed 
their  backs  upon  ecooony  roll  call  afi'^r 
re::  calL  By  their  votes  they  hare  re- 
»f!L'~  ^  once  more  the  ftikilnff  slogan  of 
Tru--;  .  T.caiury-buiimg locia'jtfn. "lax 
e-  '< -d  and  spend." 

.TDty  and  tax  redaction  are 
ao  longer  partisan  iMWa  Loyai  Axnen- 
mr'  rf  all  parties  riwold  be  united  as 
r  r>-f  ore  In  their  d^mar»d  for  govern - 

r  r.oray  and  a  balanced  budgrt 

j;.  \  _  ....  v>D.  Citiren»  in  every  «aik 
of  life  are  truly  alarmed  by  nm-a«ay 
9endm3. 

The  Difmccratlc  budget  defklt  this 
year  is  greater  than  the  entire  cost^of  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  including  the  Army 
'and  the  Itavy.  in  the  fUcal  year  lins — a 
prosperoos  year.  The  whole  P»rd*Til 
bodfet  for  19?3  va*  (2  333^0.000.  But 
the  Truman  C'-ticii  for  199t  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  ij  799.000,00t  or  mere— alter 
alloving  for  t37.306.iWjN0  to  be  spent 
Iron  tax  ccCecUoat. 

U  la  »  dMllMviag  iMt  for  history  that 
this  mgbtr  MaUoa.  «nth  aU  lu  great 
wealih  an^l  pover.  has  had  only  two 
budggigglMee  I99t 
two  hakntart  b<uSHets  were 
tlM  RepuMleui  Bfbtleth  Con- 
gr«a. 


Pc»r  the  fiscal  rears  IMT  and  1^43  we 
.«;hc»wed  a  TTrai:ury  su.-plu5  of  $5,173,000  - 
OOg  and  reduced  ihe  nauona:  debt  by 
$7  tOO.OOO.OOO  and  resduoed  Ce  burden  of 
the  .\mencaa  taxpayers  by  $4  SCO  0 DO. 000. 

T?^ose  were  the  only  balinced  budi^ets 
In  ice  ecure  record  since  1932. 

Since  June  30.  1^4S— a  span  of  barely 
2  v«.r5 — ih:5  spendthrift  adminisiratron 
hx*  ror.rerted  the  Republicar.  surplus  of 
m,-r^  :.-^-.  S?  000  000  OCO  \t.:o  a  new 
def.:.:  .'.  mo.-e  than  ST  500  000.000. 

T;  r.-tio  PreSiden'-s  in  135  years 
spei:;  $179,620,113,645  One  President. 
Mr  Trjman  m  less  than  5  years  has 
.^3>'r.:  51:^1081.394.191. 

Tr._:  .5  .  -e  course  we  are  traveling 
i.r.-  ;  :l.e  Pre5:den:  s  policies.  It  is  a 
ca.irse  %h:c^.  leads  to  national  benk- 
:  .;  :y  Ou-y  an  Amenca  aroused — de- 
: :  rr-.-rec  to  clean  house  in  the  squander- 
:  .-  :  .:  . .  .n  Washmgton — can  reverse 
i^.    :..-.-".. UU.S  course. 

T:.^:  .-  the  great  challenge  before  the 

A:  ■.:.•:  ;-:->eni  lime  the  Truman  pro- 
E.-j.-'n  .  :-..r..ng  into  the  red  at  the  rate 
of  $16  OOC'OOO  a  day. 

When  the  1950  budget  was  sent  to  Con- 
rr-ss.  the  country  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  It  carried  Federal  expendi- 
tures at  the  breathtaking  figure  of 
$43  300  030.0C0.  The  budget  itself  esti- 
mates the  deficit  for  1950  as  $5,433,000,- 
000  and  a  similar  deficit  for  1951. 

Only  2  years  earlier,  in  1948  the  total 
bodget  had  be^n  $33  800  COO  000 

Here  we  have  an  increa.'^e  of  $9  500,- 
000.000  in  2  years. 

Responsible  Democrats,  no  less  than 
Republicans,  were  shocked  by  this  in- 
crease of  almost  SIO.000.000.000  in  the 
Truman  spending  program  in  the  brief 
space  of  2  years 

The  distmgnished  gentleman  from 
Mi5.soun  I  Mr  C.^nnowi.  chairman  of  the 
Hou-^e  Appropnations  Committee,  a  fel- 
low Missourian,  commented  on  tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  these  grave  words: 

From  every  teclinlcal  and  statistical  point 
of  Tl«w.  OUT  fiscal  situation  Is  the  most  un- 
farorable  In  the  history  of  the  RepuMlc. 

Still,  almost  every  Republican  effort  at 
economy  has  been  beaten  back  by  the 
administration  forces  In  both  the  House 
and  Seriate  almost  every  week.  Yet 
new  proposals  such  as  socialized  medi- 
cine. Government  ownership  of  various 
industries,  and  other  bills  which  would 
interfere  with  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem and  regiment  our  people  are  con- 
stantly being  advocated  as  well  as  vast 
expenditures  for  foreign  aid  in  addition 
to  the  Marshall  plan,  such  as  the  fan- 
tastic Illusion  that  we  can  afford  to  re- 
habilitate all  the  t>ackward  countries  all 
over  the  world. 

Our  storehouse  of  freedom  is  being 
robbed. 

The  potential  co.st  of  legislation  for 
the  15  new  programs  proposed  by  the 
Praaklent  for  fiscal  year  1950-51  has 
been  e3tuzuted  at  $7,020,000,000  The 
OaCteated  annual  cost  of  the  programs 
when  in  full  operation  «ill  be  $25  187.- 
OOtOOO.  The  prospect  of  this  is  fright- 
ening 

I' t  me  empha.'5lre  that  these  are  not 
my  t:.'.unatea.  They  are  not  estimates 
made  by  Republican  critics  of  the  ad- 
ition.  but  are  figures  furnished 


by    the    executive    departments    them- 
selves. 

TAXES   STItX   AT   WJUITTVl   LXVXU 

Taxes  today  are  near  the  highest  level 
In  the  peacetime  history  of  the  Nation. 
Yet  the  Truman  strategy  ix5ard  has  pro- 
posed new  plans  and  programs  to  add 
another  S25. 000. 000.000  r.  year  to  the 
budget,  and  that  would  mean  a  new  tax 
burden  of  S166  a  year  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  country — and 
this  at  a  time  when  we  are  carrying  a 
Federal  debt  of  $257  000  000.000. 

This  debt  is  an  unseen  mortgage  of 
S6.500  on  every  family  in  .\merica. 

Thus  have  the  Truman  .-penders  mort- 
gaged not  only  the  Uves  cf  our  children 
but  our  grandchildren. 

This  disastrous  program  started  out 
17  years  ago  as  managed  economy.  But 
as  the  budget  swelled  fron  $4,000,000,000 
a  year  to  $10.0C0.000.C00  and  then  to 
$100  COO.eOO.COO  a  year  dunng  the  war. 
the  word  •eccnomy"  did  nc^t^ound  e.x- 
actly  right  as  the  name  for  what  they 
were  doing. 

So  they  shifted  to  "national  planning." 

Next  they  had  a  season  of  "disinfla- 
tion." 

But  the  sony  truth  is  th.it  we  are  living 
under  a  system  of  "managed  debt." 

The  American  people  have  been  en- 
slaved to  debt 

The  great  pa'^ty  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
has  become  the  party  of  ;  pendthnfts  of 
which  he  would  not  apprDve.  Can  you 
imag'ne  Thomas  Jefferson  not  recom- 
mending a  balanced  budget  when  times 
are  prosperous.'  If  we  car. not  live  within 
our  means  at  such  times,  when  will  we 
ever  be  able  to  pay  off  our  debts? 

Let  me  here  and  now  correct  a  mis- 
leading argument  that  is  teing  presented 
to  the  American  people  by  the  admin- 
istration leaders.  They  are  trying  to 
tell  you  the  reason  for  the  deficit  spend- 
ing that  is  now  going  on  is  because  we 
are  fighting  a  cold  war  which  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  peace  and  be  l>?ss  costly  than 
a  hot  war.  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  t^e  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  during  which  was  in- 
augurated the  Marshall  plan  we  appro- 
priated more  to  fight  the  so-called  cold 
war  than  we  are  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate this  fiscal  year.  Yet  at  that  time 
we  put  into  effect  the  nece.sary  measures 
to  balance  the  budget  and  the  other  econ- 
omies to  which  I  have  referred. 

If  you  will  think  back  over  those  2 
years,  were  you  In  any  w:iy  hurt?  Did 
you  suffer  any  loss  of  Federal  services? 
Did  you  not  get  alonj  just  as  well  or 
better  than  now  when  th?  Government 
is  on  this  unprecedented  spending  spree 
and  recommending  increase  in  taxes? 

If  the  Fair  Dealers  win  one  more  elec- 
tion It  will  be  a  green  light  for  their 
socialized  program  with  its  accompany- 
ing deficit  spending. 

Wo  all  remember  Preslc.ent  Roosevelt 
before  he  changed  his  rrind,  when  In 
his  memorable  campaign  s  oeech  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  October  18.  193  2.  he  had  this 
to  say  about  Federal  speiding: 

If  a  nation  is  living  within  Its  income, 
lt«  credit  l3  good.  If  in  sutne  crisis  It  livet 
beyond  Its  Income  fur  a  yea.'  cr  two.  It  can 
usually  borrow  temporarily  on  reasonabls 
terms.  But.  If.  like  a  spend  hrlft.  It  throws 
discretion  to  the  winds,  Is  wililn?  to  make 
no  sacnQce  at  all  in  speud-rg.  extends  Its 


taxing  up  to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power 
to  pay.  and  continues  to  pile  up  deficits  It 
Is  on  the  read  to  bankruptcy. 

When  that  historic  warning  was 
sounded  our  Federal  debt  wa.-:  $19,000,- 
000.000,  or  $156  per  capita. 

Today  the  debt  is  $257,000,000,000  or 
$1,700  per  capita. 

A    CRUSADE    or    PATRIOTISM 

There  Is  a  patriotism  In  this  great 
land  today  which  I  am  certain  transcends 
all  narrow  coniiiderations  of  party  or 
faction. 

As  Americans  we  are  guardians  and 
custodians  of  a  precious  heritage.  We 
must  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  a  band 
of  reckless,  desperate  Fair  Deal  schemers 
in  Wa.shington  dissipate  our  wealth  and 
power. 

Our  good  American  common  sense 
tells  us  that  we  can  take  no  more  out 
of  government  than  we  put  into  it, 
whether  we  measure  our  contributions 
in  spirit,  energy,  work,  or  dollars. 

It  is  no  mere  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  condemns  as  wicked  and  un- 
American  those  hollow  promises  of 
something  for  nothing  which  high  light 
the  Truman  program  today. 

A  crusade  of  patriotism  is  forming  in 
this  favored  land,  this  very  hour,  to 
redeem  America  from  the  hands  of  con- 
fused, faltering,  bungling  bureaucrats, 
and  spendthrift  parly  liners  in  Wash- 
ington. Men  and  women  are  joining 
hands,  regardless  of  party,  in  a  new 
alliance  of  constitutional  dedication,  to 
restore  the  true  pattern  of  honest  rep- 
resentative government. 

Only  a  strong  and  solvent  America 
can  hope  to  hold  back  the  dark  night 
of  godless  communism.  Bankruptcy 
and  ruin  are  Stalin's  aims  for  America. 
The  Truman  deficits  are  water  on 
Stalin's  wheel. 

We  must  not  fail  in  1950. 


Security  Must  Be  Won 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT.'ES 

Thursday  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  latter  days  it  seems  we  can  too 
often  find  abundant  reasons  for  feeling 
that  many  of  our  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates  seem  to  be  led  to  the 
belief  that  security  in  their  years  ahead 
will  come  automatically  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  And  so  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Somerville  iMass  )  Journal  quoting  with 
approval  from  the  recent  baccalaureate 
address  to  the  graduating  class  by  the 
distinguished  president  of  Tufts  College, 
Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial as  follows: 

SECtjarr-^  Must  Be  Won 

In  his  baccalaureate  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  Tufts  CoUeee  last  Sunday  alt- 
erroon.  Dr.  Lei^nard  Carmichael  uttered 
words  which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by 


all  of  thiS  year's  graduates,  both  high  school 
and  coUeee, 

"Security,"  he  said.  "Is  a  prize  which  Is  to 
be  won,  rather  than  a  sort  of  ch<xolate  sauc* 
poured  out  Indiscriminately  upon  all  indi- 
viduals everywhere  from  a  central  bureauc- 
racy." 

He  pointed  out  that  under  our  democratic 
capitalistic  system  there  are  rewards  for  dill- 
gent  and  effective  mental  and  physical  la- 
bor, and  that  the  whole  American  way  of 
life  is  a  challenge  to  the  individual  to  give  of 
his  best. 

Implicit  in  his  words  Is  a  warning  against 
the  infections  of  political  systems  which  are 
built  on  daydreams,  which  promise  security 
to  all  If  all  Will  but  submit  to  a  philosophy 
that  the  state  knows  best,  and  thus  the  state 
Will  do  the  thinking  for  all  and  place  all  in 
the  niche  each  Is  to  occupy  In  furthering  the 
dream  of  the  state. 

From  the  graduates  of  this  June  will  come 
the  l-aders  of  the  Nation  In  years  hence  In 
government,  science,  religion,  the  profes- 
sions. Industry,  rnd  business.  Into  their 
hands  will  be  delivered  the  keeping  of  our 
democratic  capitalistic  system  which.  Dr. 
Carmichael  said,  as  practiced  in  the  United 
States  has  made  more  progress  toward  Uto- 
pia more  effectively  than  any  other  socio- 
economic system  In  the  world.  And  this 
progress  has  been  achieved  In  accordance 
with  the  ethics  and  the  teachings  of  organ- 
ized Christianity  and  with  real  freedom  for 
the  individual. 

Such  a  system  Is  worth  preserving,  worth 
bettering.  May  this  years  graduates  be  ag- 
gressive in  perfecting  our  system  and  not 
yield  to  the  daydreams  which  promise  secu- 
rity and  happiness  only  if  the  individual 
submits  his  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
choice,  and  freedom  of  oppcrtunity  to  a  so- 
called  all-wise  state. 


'Charges  Against  State  Department  Un- 
supported by  Facts' — Harold  Rassellf 
Nationieil  Commander,  AMVETS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILtONOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?»TATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  uddress  delivered  by 
Hon.  Harold  Russell,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Americans  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  at  the  commander's  din- 
ner held  in  the  Broadview  Hotel,  on  Sat- 
urday night.  June  3,  1950,  as  the  cUmax 
to  the  State  convention  of  Illinois 
AMVETS. 

Mr.  Russell's  remarks  follow: 

Th3  United  States  today  Is  the  principal 
champion  of  democracy,  the  only  serious  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  those  who  would  en- 
slave human  bemtfs. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  only  remain- 
ing ereat  nation  of  the  world  that  is  power- 
ful enough  through  the  vitality  of  its  people. 
its  natural  wealth  in  resources,  its  produc- 
tivity and  its  eeographical  position  to  insure 
that  the  things  we  fought  for  as  veterans  of 
the  greatest  war  in  history  are  Anally  real- 
ized. 

Today  mankind  faces  its  greatest  decision. 
Are  we  to  be  pawns  of  the  state  as  indl- 
Tiduals  or  are  the  states  to  serve  individuals? 

Today  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It. 
We  are  at  war  with  •orlet  Russia.  Ideolog- 
tcally,   politically,  economically,  in  fact   ta 


every  way  except  In  the  strict  military  senae. 
and  there  Is  great  danger  that  the  final  deci- 
sion may  have  to  t>e  again  in  the  field  ol 
battle. 

You  all  reallM  that:  but  there  are  some 
people  In  our  country  who  do  not  realize 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  losing  a  war. 
There  are  many  methods  used  by  those  who 
would  Impose  totalitarian  states  upon  us 
that  are  just  as  dangerous  as  war  and  result 
In  the  enslavement  ol  peoples. 

We  saw  In  the  rise  of  Hitler  how  be  de- 
ceived and  enslaved  his  people  by  the  In- 
sidious and  treacherous  system  of  pitting 
German  against  German,  race  against  race, 
religion  against  religion,  until  finally  a 
tightly  organized  minority  party  In  Germany 
forcibly  captured  control  of  the  government 
and  enslaved  the  people  of  Germany. 

That  principle  Is  divide  and  conquer  and 
It  Is  used  not  only  by  the  Nazis  but  by  the 
Communists.  It  Is  a  cheap  and  bloodless 
victory  If  successful,  and  even  though  even- 
tually there  has  to  be  a  military  decision  It 
weakens  desperately  those  nations  that  are 
divided. 

Today  In  this  country  there  Is  a  real  plncer 
attack  being  made  on  us  by  Soviet  Russia 
through  its  treacherous  stooges  and  through, 
unhappily,  our  own  misguided  eealots  who 
either  sympathize  with  the  Communists  or 
play  into  their  hands  by  making  reckless,  un- 
principled attacks  on  vitally  important  Gov- 
ernment institutions  such  as  our  State  De- 
partment. 

Either  arm  of  this  plncer  movement  is 
deadly  in  its  threat  to  our  national  security, 
to  the  morale  of  our  Nation  and  to  Its  effec- 
tiveness in  approaching  the  most  senous 
problems  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  pol- 
icy we  have  ever  faced. 

Our  Nation  and  people,  wishing  to  believe 
well  of  their  neighbor  nations  throughout 
the  world,  were  unschooled  and  unready  to 
believe  that  the  Communists  would  try  or  at 
least  make  a  successful  effort  to  infiltrate 
cur  Government,  our  Industries,  or  our  labor, 
tu;  the  bitter  school  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  they  will  try  and  unless  we  are  ex- 
ceptionally alert  can  accomplish  a  serious 
Infiltration.  Their  success  in  at  least  one 
instance  has  been  dramatic  and  we  deplore 
the  softness  and  naivity  of  the  responsible 
Government  officials  in  allowing  such  in- 
stances to  occur.  But  we've  seen  the  lines 
hardened  against  them;  we've  seen  security 
systems  put  into  effect  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment backed  up  by  our  FBI  under  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  with  a  growing  feeling  of  confidence 
that  at  last  we've  taken  the  measure  of  the 
enemy.  Our  lines  have  hardened,  our  people 
have  faced  the  problem  and  have  drawn  to- 
gether to  combat  it. 

But  at  this  very  moment  when,  faced  for- 
ward, we  are  successfully  stopping  this  infil- 
tration, we  are  suddenly  attacked  from  the 
rear  by  another  type  of  approach,  the  other 
arrowhead  of  the  pincer  movement  in  this 
country. 

This  attack  is  made  on  the  very  people  who 
are  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  stopping  infil- 
trp.tlon,  of  guarding  our  sensitive  areas  In 
Government.  The  fact  that  the  attacks  may 
be  well-meaning  and  patriotic  in  nature 
makes  no  difference  in  the  effect  of  such  at- 
tacks. Many  of  those  who  have  been  soft  to- 
ward the  Communists  have  been  well-mean- 
ing tco  but  are  Just  as  dangerous  to  us  as 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Conunun- 
Ist  conspuacy. 

We,  as  AMVETS.  have  done  everything  we 
can  to  strengthen  our  Nation  against  the 
inroads  of  communism.  We  helped  to  form- 
ulate the  original  Mundt -Nixon  bill  and  have 
supported  it  In  its  new  version  now  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  successfully  kept  Com- 
munists out  of  our  own  organization  to  the 
amazement  of  many  who  know  how  difficult 
that  Is.  We  have  voiced  our  alarm  at  the 
complacency  of  some  of  our  Government 
aeenciee  who  seemingly  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  great  danger  of  infiltration. 
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But  wt  T*ew  »lth  Jurt  M  much  *.:»nn  thu 
oUMT  trp«  of  Attack;  Uxu  attack  that  results 
la  •  ttvlitaB  or  tlM  AmMlcan  pe<^:e:  tu^pl. 
don;  <B*trust.  and  a  «««li«>mng  w.tMu  our 
twakM.  Lrt  s  cxanalu«  Iv«r  a  tmimeti*  th» 
Bt  attacks  OM  mv  8t«t«  Depart mn-.t 
h*T«  CO  alMrawd  and  amaaed  the 
paopte:  and  cauaad  eoonmoo  and 
of  ovr  Oor«rr.metit  tn  many  forvurn 
rbo  are  v>in«»d  with  us  in  the  fleht 
tor  tnc^am  ot  '^  '  ^  ^vtdual  a«a«iMt  iha 
tpnmi  ot  Coumiv.         '     aMtarlanlani. 

AtnMMt  all  of  '  •'  -  ^nt  charges  hur^rd 
a\  tha  State  r^  -•  •  hare  been  unsup- 
ported by  J..  :  \Mtmiti  for  fact*, 
the  Senator  moti  raspoaaibie  'or  the  recent 
onaia'if  ht  baa  In  cffact  saM  to  the  respcnslh:e 
oOrlals  and  tb«  inraattcatlng  committee  *^I 
sa\  tbU  to  true,  now  jnou  go  out  and  prove 
It."  Kormallj.  public  reaction  to  such  an 
uaHtfr  branding  vltbout  supporttox  evidence 
WQVUI  ba  ao  dama(ta«  to  the  uistlfator  of 
tlw  attatk  that  h«  vould  hardly  dare  make 
tt.  but,  dtje  to  tbr  Alfer  Hi5s  case  ar.d  the 
KTovinc  realisation  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  infiltration  tacucs  of  the 
Communuu.  tbara  U  a  mucb  graatcr  readi- 
neaa  to  baUex^e  and  support  sucb  an  i4>proach 
tban  tbc  appoDocb  Itself  warrants.  Largely 
because  of  the  Hiss  episode  and  other  facts 
rclvTaut  to  It,  there  u  a  certain  lack  of 
ooBfldence  on  the  pan  of  the  people  that 
futity  ladtnduals  will  be  pn^serly  exposed 
an.-<  proaacuted  e^-en  whan  found.  Despite 
the  Riss  example  wblch  tends  to  demonstrate 
that  avKh  a  feeUoc  may  bare  some  crounda. 
11  was  the  excepit—  to  the  rule. 

AriuallT  oxir  GOTerament  has — when  com- 
pared to  the  fovvmmenu  of  other  demo- 
crauc  countries — bSRi  sorpnatncly  success - 
fu'  in  kecplBC  OnaiHinmsfs  mui  thMr  syir.- 
pathiaera  out  of  hlgb  places:  but  at  any  rate 
at  least  In  the  State  Department,  one  of  our 
most  sensitive  agencies,  there  Is  now  a  rery 
elatMraie  system  to  pjrerent  Communist  In- 
ftltratkm  aiKl  that  system  Is  manned  by 
citnpetent  man  wbose  Integrity  Is  unim- 
peachable liaay  of  them  cooae  from  the 
ranks  of  ooDacrratlw  rwfnUUaakma,  tot  ex- 
ample. This  State  Defiartmtfit  seexuity  sys- 
tem proTldes  for  a  very  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  e\erT  applicant  for  a  posiuon  in  that 
State  Department.  When  the  fact*  are  all 
K*thered  ouuciulng  sx-ch  an  applicant,  these 
facts  are  eraloatsd  by  a  board  of  men  whom 
not  even  the  State  Department  detract  ore 
hare  dared  to  impugn  as  to  motive  or  In- 
lenity  or  good  jtidgment.  if  an  applicant  geu 
by  this  security  system  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, his  record  :•  then  lorned  over  to  the 
FBI  for  a  r  ir-rher  chfck  by  them  la  the 
e-ent  the  FBI  turns  up  facts  of  a  derogatory 
nature,  ai^ain  the  evaluation  board  has  all  of 
those  facts  before  them  to  protect  the  State 
Oepanment  against  tte  employment  of  In- 
dlTMuala  too  dauguom  for  sensitive  poet- 
ttaas  In  otir  GoTemaMmt.  Granted  thst  this 
ifHiji  has  r^ot  always  existed  and  even  as 
kmf  as  tt  has  existed  may  not  have  been 
perfert,  etlll  it  U  about  as  ;,tx>d  a  system  as 
an  agency  caa  mtofH  maA  tt  la  manned  and 
headed  by  u—pfnt  f^opU.  It  dwmrTrn 
pakllc  confldeiiea.  It  mcma  to  me.  taowwrer, 
that  there  la  a  baale  leed  for  something 
further. 

All  of  these  accncles  and  their  sectirUy 
systems  are  under  the  executive  branch  of 
OHT  Ck>f«rBmeot  and  tbcre  la  no  system  for 
laceiirM  by  oar  teflilstltw  branch  in  case 
certain  facta  or  susptctooa  come  to  them 
which  vould  tend  to  retvaJ  that  somethtrig 
had  leaked  through  the  execuuve  security 
««t-up.  At  pr«-setit  the  UcUiatlve  branch 
has  theee  a^ieroaUTea:  thejr  can  cither  re- 
port cfeelr  nii|i>mii"ris  to  the  executive 
braneh  of  the  Oo*cr«m*nt  and  trust  it  to  act 
u  a<.cjrdanc*  aath  f4r>d_^(lgiuent  and  the 
seoonty  of  the  cour.trv  or  they  can  create  a 
(/.ibUc  bear: -^  which  u  tuo  often  U!;demo- 
cratu   m   -...•   Mrr^ae   tivat    :t    labels   briors   tt 


Investigates  ai'.d  go  abnul  clearing  the  situa- 
tion up  by  creating  public  pressure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  do  much 
toward  solving  this  dilemma  if  we  created 
a  aubversive  activities  commission,  four  of 
whose  members  shtuld  be  appointed  by  the 
Preajdent  of  the  United  Stales,  four  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Inlted  States.  an»;  four  ty 
the  House  of  Rcpre-sentatlves:  provided,  how- 
e^-er.  thst  the  ptiUtical  afflllations  of  such 
commission  members  be  divided — six  Re- 
publicans and  s'.T  Drmocmts  'o  represent  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  make  the 
tK^ard  nonf>artisan.  This  commission  would 
be  charged  with  Inraattgating  subversi\-e 
activities  in  our  Government  at  the  request 
of  the  President  or  Members  of  our  Con- 
press  Their  records  should  tie  open  to  both 
the  PresldePt  and  representatives  of  our 
legislative  branch.  We  could  then  expect 
that  when  a  Senator  or  Representative  had 
n->me  foundea  suspicion  there  were  subver- 
sive activities  11.  any  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment, thu  body  souid  be  m  a  position  to  get 
the  facts  and  report  them  back  before  any 
public  branding  was  done.  At  the  same 
time  It  would  act  as  a  check  on  administra- 
tive agencies  by  the  legislative  branch  and 
calm  fears  that  political  motivation  might 
tend  to  whitewash  subversive  individuals. 

With  such  a  commission,  not  unlike  the 
one  used  in  the  now  famous  Canadian 
atomic  spy  case,  the  public  would  have  added 
protection  against  1 1 )  subversive  infiltratioa 
of  our  Government  agencies  and  (2)  un- 
founded and  unfair  attacks  made  perhaps 
for  political  reasons  unfairly  branding,  indi- 
viduals or  agencies  subversive,  thus  sowing 
seeds  of  distrust  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  those  who  seek 
to  divide  and  conquer. 

We  are  faced  with  the  greatest  problems 
the  United  States  has  ever  faced  in  the 
most  troubled  world  ever  known;  we  must 
Join  hands  and  meet  these  crises  united. 
Let  us  approach  these  dangers  without 
hysteria:  let  us  approach  them  with  fairness 
to  the  indl vidua'.;  let  us  approach  them  with 
the  cool,  wise  Judgment  that  has  led  cur 
Nation  to  occupy  the  most  poweriul  position 
of  any  nation  In  the  world  today. 

As  veterans  of  the  greatest  vi  i\r  In  history — 
let  us  Insist  on  this  American  way  of  meet- 
ing our  country's  problems. 


Gradaation  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEI-EC \TT    rSOM    H.\V^  \n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'E3 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RgcoBD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  14, 
1930: 

Gkaouatiom  rot  Rawsh 

It  Is  fitting  that  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  formal  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  should  be  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  bill  to  enable  Hawaii 
to  graduate  to  full  statehood.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  committee  will  report  out 
favorably  the  bill  which  already  has  twice 
paased  the  Hoiuie.  Whether  it  receives  a 
place  on  the  calendar  then  will  depend  on 
bow  Ttguruuaiy  it  Is  pushed  by  the  Senate 
leadership.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  precei; -d  the  vari- 
ous heartngfl  on  the  bill,  we  think  tt  ought 
to  be  considered  a  "must"  obUgaUua  and  put 
to  a  vote. 


It  Is  scarcely  necw^ary  to  n 
Hawaii  qualifies  on  every  point- 
ration,  population,  fiscal  respon. 
the  extraordinary  participation 
torate  in  voting  Never  h.is  sta 
so  close.  All  that  can  be  askec 
Senate  as  a  whole  be  given  a  ch 
slder  on  their  merits  the  Hawaii 
bill  ai-.d  the  companion  piece 
June  14.  which  is  also  Flag  Day, 
priate  time  to  give  some  though 
portauce  of  these  two  outposts  i 


Iterate  that 
loyalty,  cdu- 
.ibllUy.  even 
by  her  elcc- 
tehcxxl  been 
.  is  that  the 
mce  to  con- 
m  statehood 
for  Alaska, 
is  an  appro- 
t  to  the  ira- 
!f  Old  Glory. 


Wasteful  and  Extravagant  Spendinf 
Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   CO  LOR. \  DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFESE?rTATlVE3 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made 
recently  over  the  radio  on  the  present 
reckless  spending  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  this  is  your 
Couiirescman.  Wii.li.\m  S.  Hill,  speaking  to 
you  from  Washii^gton.  D.  C. 

I  have  touched  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
debt  and  deficit  spending  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment before.  Now  with  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  at  hand  for  Government  business.  It 
seems  timely  and  appropriate  to  again  dis- 
cuss the  wasteful  and  extravagant  spending 
policies  of  your  Government  and  the  dan- 
gerous fiscal  policy  we  are  following.  I  have 
been  doing  everything  within  my  power 
to  hslt,  this  breakne-ck  spending,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  successful  In 
rallying  sufBclent  strength  recently  to  knock 
i2.0C0.C00  OCO  off  the  omnibus  appropriations 
bill  for  domestic  expenditures.  It  was  • 
bitter  flijht  f  )r  the  economy-minded  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  but  we  won  out.  This 
$2,000,000,000  slash  did  not  touch  the  ex- 
penditures for  our  national  defense,  for  vet- 
erans affairs,  or  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  which  is  increasing  this  year  because  of 
the  deficit  spending  policies.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Nation  will  be  between  five 
and  six  billions  further  in  the  red  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30.  1950.  ThU 
will  Increase  our  national  debt  to  more  than 
»256.000,000.000. 

Do  you  realize  thst  the  average  family  of 
four  persons  is  now  paying  $31.60  a  week  tn 
taxes.  Just  think  of  that.  Most  of  these 
taxes  are  hidden  In  the  products  and  services 
you  buy.  The  consumers  pay  four  times 
more  taxes  now  than  they  did  10  years  ago, 
with  80  percent  of  the  tax  load  being  borne 
by  persons  making  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 
So  don't  let  anyone  feci  you  that  It  Is  the 
big  fellow  that  carries  the  tax  load. 

To  show  ycG  to  what  extent  this  spending 
biaden  has  increased  and  that  it  threatens 
our  national  solvency;  let  me  point  out  the 
following  facts.  In  1947  your  Government 
took  $39,000,000,000  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  and  spent  it;  in  1948  your  Govern- 
ment spent  $42,000,000,000;  in  1949  the  bill 
for  running  your  governmental  affairs  was 
$40.500.000.000— a  Rrand  total  for  3  years  of 
$121. SCJ. 000 .000.  You  had  to  help  pay  that 
bill  befure  you  could  spend  or  save  anything 
for  yourself. 

Now  the  tax  load  you  are  paying  Isn't  sufH- 
clent  to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  the 
reckless  soendlng  policies  which  are  being 
carried  out.  As  I  said  before,  the  Nation  Is 
going  t  >  be  t>etwecn  five  and  six  billions 
deeper  in  the  red  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  same  amount  Is  forecast  for 
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the  coming  fiscal  year.  Prom  the  looks  of 
things,  the  President's  budget  will  amount 
to  more  than  $43,000,000,000  next  year.  So 
you  see,  that  despite  the  efforts  of  some  of 
tis  to  fight  for  economy  measures,  we  do  not 
have  the  present  support  or  control  of  the 
reins  of  government  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  Wipe  out  this  deficit  spending  and 
balance  the  budget.  But  with  increased 
support  from  the  public  which  Is  demanding 
economy  In  Government,  we  can  ultimately 
achieve  that  goal  and  get  back  on  solid 
ground. 

There  are  more  than  2C0  different  taxes 
today  concealed  In  the  price  of  a  new  car. 
These  taxes  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  the  car.  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
covers  150  hidden  taxes.  Eight  cents  in 
taxes  is  hidden  in  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk, 
and  25  cents  is  the  tax  bill  included  in  tb« 
price  of  a  75-cent  pound  of  meat. 

I  recently  talked  about  the  50-cent  dollar 
that  the  high  cost  of  Government  and  infla- 
tion have  brought  about.  This  fact  has  t>een 
confirmed  by  the  official  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  report.  After  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  in  56  cities  throughout  the 
Nation,  It  was  disclosed  that  the  housewife 
who  bought  a  $1  worth  of  groceries  in 
1939  now  pays  $1  95  for  the  same  basket  of 
groceries. 

Another  Interesting  fact  to  substantiate 
this  statement  about  the  50-cent  dollar  of 
today  is;  In  1929  Federal  expenditures  were 
$121  per  family;  in  1939  Federal  expenditures 
were  $350;  In  lf49  Federal  expenditures  were 
$880  per  family.  These  are  more  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  If  you  Jotted 
tho«e  figures  down  in  your  mind's  eye.  a 
quick  total  shows  that  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment for  you  and  your  family  has  Increased 
tremendously.  In  fact,  the  figures  are  shock- 
ing. At  the  same  time  this  Government 
agency  released  other  figures  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  100 
p)ercent  In  the  10  years  from  1999  to  1949. 
Simple  arithmetic  shows  you  have  now  a  50- 
cent  dollar  in  your  pocket. 

One-fourth  of  our  national  Income  now 
goes  to  pay  the  cost  of  government — Federal. 
State,  and  local.  This  means  that  the  aver- 
age worker  is  working  3  months  each  year  for 
his  government.  Other  spending  prcposals 
are  before  the  Congress  calling  for  greater 
expenditures.  Greater  expenditures  mean 
greater  taxes.  That  means  a  bigger  bite  out 
the  family  purse  and  more  time  spent  work- 
ing for  the  Government.  If  we  double  the 
cost  of  government,  double  the  amount  of 
time  that  must  be  spent  to  pay  Its  cost,  what 
will  become  of  the  workingman.  the  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer,  and  the  others  who  are 
digging  down  deep  now  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
government  turning.  Will  they  turn  to  the 
Government  for  help  to  keep  going?  That  is 
what  happened  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  In 
Bus&ia.     It  Is  taking  place  in  England  today. 

Will  the  United  Slates  become  the  next 
tution  to  t>ecome  socialized  through  taxa- 
tion? I  do  not  believe  so.*  An  aroused  pub- 
lic, facing  the  tcrrlffic  cost  of  government, 
the  heavy  tax  load,  the  number  of  work- 
ing days  necessary  to  pay  this  heavy  cost, 
will  rebel.  The  public  will  demand  a  return 
to  sensible  governmental  pr jgrsmis  designed 
tt  help  our  economy  and  nut  cripple  our 
freedom  to  progress. 


Know  Yoar  Waterways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  Lcnsi.*N* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  privilege  granted  to  in- 


sert my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
14.  1950,  entitled  "Know  Your  Water- 
ways," as  follows: 

Know  Yocb  Watebwats— Ams  to  Low -Cost 
DiSTaiatJTiOM 

Proper  distribution  of  the  Nation's  prod- 
ucts among  its  people  Is  one  of  the  principal 
domestic  problems  of  the  Nation.  Low  cost 
water  transportation  is  an  essential  in  its 
solution.  Many  bulk  materials,  commodities, 
agricultural  and  manufacttired  products 
widely  used  can  be  moved  by  water  at  lowest 
costs.  Access  to  the  seas  and  the  Great  Laltes. 
to  the  intracoastal  and  inland  waterways  are 
great  commercial  advantages.  Such  low-cost 
transportation  is  possible  for  many  locations 
now  without  it;  only  initiative  and  develop- 
ment are  necessary — exemplified  by  Houston, 
(Tex  )  with  its  ship  channel  to  the  Gulf. 
Cyrus  Baton,  widely  known  Industrialist  and 
capitalist,  said  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  November  8.  1945:  "I  would  like  to  know 
who  was  responsible  for  putting  it  (a  steel 
plant!  40  miles  away  from  water." 

When  continued  development  of  our  water- 
ways will  strengthen  the  Nation,  k>ene&t  the 
people,  and  aid  other  systems  of  transporta- 
tion through  transshipment,  why  should 
reasonable  appropriations  for  such  improve- 
ments be  bitterly  opposed  from  certain 
quarters  year  after  year? 

MAxim  News, 
Gi»acE  H.  Palmxk, 
President  and  Fublishcr. 


Alarm  Orer  Reckless  GoTeraBeat 
Spcndiof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, right  now  the  Treasury  Department 
is  conducting  another  bond-sale  cam- 
paign. People — pro5i)ective  purchas- 
ers— are  greatly  concerned  over  the  value 
of  this  investment  in  view  of  the  present 
deficit -spending  program  of  this  admin- 
istration. It  was  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress— Republican — that  showed  the 
only  balanced  budget  in  20  jrears.  It  is 
obvious  to  everytxxiy  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  the  i?art  of  the  Democrats  to 
work  for  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  am  including  two  letters,  one  from  a 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  Fred  Wirt, 
and  the  other  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bartelt.  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  Department.  Both  letters  are 
extremely  interesting  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  Members; 

TEt^SUKT    DEP.UrrMENT. 

Fiscal  SntvacE. 
Wasfiington,  April  2S,  1950. 
Mr.  Fm3)  A.  WiHT, 

Racine.  Wis. 
Deah  Mb.  Wikt:  For  the  Secretary,  receipt 
Is  acknowledged  of  ycur  letter  of  April  20, 
1950.  concerning  your  purchase  of  United 
Slates  savings  bonds  in  relation  to  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Government  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 

Both  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Sny- 
tf?r  liBve  persist-ntly  urged  reduction  of  G<3V- 
emnoent  expenditures  wherever  consistent 
with  the  national  safety  and  welfare.    They 


plso  advocate  maintaining  revenues  at  sxif- 
Ikrlently  high  levels  so  as  to  achieve  a  stir- 
plus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt.  Further,  they  be- 
lieve It  to  be  essential  that  otir  fiscal  policy 
contemplate  not  only  a  surplus  of  revenue* 
over  expenditures,  but  also  a  surpltis  achieved 
at  the  lowest  level  of  expenditures  which  la 
consistent  with  otir  needs. 

Of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of  $42.- 
400.000.000  called  for  in  the  President's  budg- 
et of  1951,  nearly  $30,000,000,000  (71  percent) 
result  from  expenditures  for  preserving  our 
national  security  and  paying  the  cost  of  past 
wars.  These  costs  can  be  summed  up  In 
four  categories:  National  defense,  veterans' 
expenditures.  Interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  expenditures  for  International  programs. 
Of  the  $12,500,000,000  remaining.  $11,300.- 
000.000  is  for  domestic  programs  essential  to 
our  national  welfare,  and  $1,300,000,000  Is  for 
general  Government  costs. 

In  connection  with  your  reference  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  which  may 
be  received  in  redemption  of  savings  bonds 
at  maturity.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
changes  in  the  price  levels  have  no  different 
effect  on  the  dollEU-s  with  which  United  States 
Government  securities  are  repaid  than  on  the 
dollars  with  which  other  securities — corpo- 
rate stocks  and  bonds,  mortgages,  and  so 
forth — are  repaid.  While  it  Is.  <rf  course, 
possible  to  place  money  in  some  forms  of  In- 
vestment In  the  expectation  that  they  would 
appreciate  in  value,  thus  hedging  against 
higher  prices,  there  would  also  be  a  corre- 
sponding speculative  risk.  When  comparing 
United  States  Government  securities  to  other 
forms  of  investment,  therefore.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider,  not  only  the  posalble  rate 
cf  return  and  appreciation  in  value  which 
may  accrue  from  other  forms  of  investment, 
but  also  the  security  of  income  and  safety  of 
principal  offered  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Secretary  Snyder.  In  his  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1950.  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  discussed  at  some  length  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  Government  and  meas- 
ures which  he  feels  should  be  taken  to  assvira 
continued  sound  Government  fiscal  opera- 
tions In  the  years  ahead.  You  may  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  facts  presented  In  this  discus- 
sion, and  we  are  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  statement  and  the  accompanying  charts. 
Also  enclosed  is  Secretary  Snyder's  speech 
beftJre  the  United  States  Savings  Bonds  Con- 
ference on  March  29.  1950,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  important  role  the  savings  band 
program  plays  In  promoting  the  economic 
stability  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  In  securing 
the  financial  independence  of  individual  cit- 
izens. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  F.  Baxtelt, 
Fiscal  Aastetant  Secretary. 

Mat  29.  1950. 
Mr.  K   F.  Baitklt. 

Fiscal  A^ristant  Secretarf, 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Baktklt:  A  trip  out  of  town  has 
delayed  commenting  on  your  letter  of  April 
28.  replying  to  mine  of  April  20  In  which 
I  pointed  out  that  a  $7^0  investn^nt  In  a 
D  bond.  April  1£40  brought  back  in  1950  the 
equivalent  of  only  5C0  1940  dollars.' 

Tou  make  several  statements  which  I  be- 
lieve are  open  to  serious  question.  Tou 
write:  'Both  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary Snyder  have  persistently  urged  reduc- 
tion of  Government  expenditures  wherever 
consistent  with  the  national  safety  and  wel- 
fare." 

Why  then  all  cf  the  many  messazes  from 
the  President  to  Conrrress  advocating  meas- 
ures which  Involve  higher  Government  ea- 
pendlturea? 


>  Based    on    Bureau    of    Lzbot    Statistics 
wholesale  prices  (1526 -ICO). 
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Par  It  Ttmrt  oat  Ot  M»  imrt  »  nS81-1»S0) 
the  Pvtfcr»2  Oo««nuMot  Jmm  oparatad  ta  tb« 
ml     OBljr  in  1M7  trnt  IMB  dM  tbm  •tfatnu- 

W>t^mU  4a^t*u  Doi  la  ■tflliewt  bat  ta  btN 
w  WBtldpatrd  tn  IMt  and  ICSS.  vttBi 
tttoe  o<  more  (l^fkits  to  fotlcv. 
To«  Mf:  "FXatiMT.  thr^  « PrMUIent  Truman 
■ad  SterMary  Snydw)  taiiw*  tt  tc  te  e«*n-> 
•M  tfeat  mm  SmbI  paNsy  caotampiiTe  cnt 
••Ij  •  MVpM*  «f  WW—  ot«r  aspviMlttarrs 
Wm  aJao  •  ■MUdiii  mt^irr^a  »t  tb»  lowc»t 
Itval  of  ■niMidHwii  wtDcta  te  coasUtent  with 
ew  M*dft.-* 

Tbrr  oartalBlT  do  txA.  art  a«  U  tbcr  t«lt*w<S 
ta  a  turpltM  of  rwaauaa  over  aspaadltum. 
7t>e  Jou;t  Caa^wmtomaX  Camminm  on  In- 
tcnua  aiiaam  TaxaUoa.  la  AftO.  •atlmated 
tte  IMt  «Hktt  to  t»  CT  bOUoB  aad  Ift&l  d»- 
•dt  at  7J  Wtttaa.  Tkaaa  proialae  to  be  tba 
ar  tacorrcd  by  tbe  Federal 
Anacncans  acre  not  figbt« 
To  Incur  sue  ft  huge  de- 
tlM  Ptdaral  debt  u  appruzimate]  j 
(over  tl.TOO  for  e\9r\  man.  aro- 
cMM)  is  unbelievablT  recklesa. 
wpaclafly  vbcn  tbe  tctM  attuatkgi  is  as  un- 
■tttlad  a«  U  )•  t43daj. 

Tott  than  cxpiauied  that  *n^e  total  ecti- 
Buted  capaodiTurca  oi  iorty-x-mo  btlUon  and 
(our  bundrad  anUlkw  called  for  m  tbe  Presl- 
^  dcat'aa  bud»n  d  IWl.  scarlj  thirty  billion 
fTl  pareaati  t—ult  from  czpcaditures  tcr 
pieacitlag  aw  iMifl— al  accuruj  and  paying 
t:;c  cast  c?  past  vara." 

A*  :  o:  World  War  n.  Govanuaent 

cxpcr;^^-.  „t^    were    vmJuauHably    Increased 
by- 

I.  TiCM  and  a  half  and  double  time  tor 
OTeruae  lor  tbe  man  and  axxncn  vho  stayed 


9  Tb«  demand  for  anea«MXltk>a&I  currecder 
•f  GenrjinT. 

1.  Orders  to  tbe  AaMrtcaa  ancy  not  to  take 
Berlin  or  Prafti*  vhea  tbey  bad  every  e{>- 
jmUBUry  to  do  ao 

4.  f^Uure  to  obtain  at  least  a  corridor  Into 
BiiiHii 

5.  Wlncinf  tha  wi  against  Japan  (largely 
to  preaent  Ctalaa  as  an  tadepsatfsnt  nation ) 
at  a  coct  ot  tboosaads  or  lives  and  bllUocs 
of  dollars,  only  to  Viae  China  to  communlsu 
by  Inepi  and  inexcusable  bungling. 

WKUe  on  the  subject  of  roreign  affairs  may 
I  potat  out  that  iiatlooal  seciirity  expendi- 
tures at  home  and  abroad  kai^  been  greatly 
tacreased  by  the  destruction  of  German  tac- 
tortm  acd  resulting  Inability  of  the  Cennaa 
paopia  to  stage  an  earlier  econoaale  come- 
Mentloa  should  also  be  made  of  the 
vlitch  aacms  to  oecur  wsry  tune  Con- 
ts  abont  ready  to  cowtder  an  appro. 
pctedon  bill,  it  is  indeed  nrange  that  for 
IS  yaars  thsrs  U  always  a  dctme»tlr  or  for- 
eign crlala  abenswi  a  big  approprution  blU 
Is  about  to  cocne  up  for  congrfsalor.al  con- 
ttloa. 

Basbt  F  BTt3  o?  VtoHala.  poinu 
cmt  tbat  In  iMg  actual  expantfttares  fur 
donastlc-ciTilian  (cscluslTe  of  veterans  axkd 
Ittttrasti  aaaountad  to  slz  bUUon  and  nine 
hiUHlrsd  aaiUkw  or  30  pcresnt  of  the  total 
wtUla  tha  Prsstdsnts  request  in  1961  was  for 
twalrt  faUliOQ  and  two  bu^^drtd  nUlUon  ijr 

ta  Si  patcant  at  the  totaL    It  ecrtat^  looks 

to  this  lodlTxduai  as  U  there  la  no  desirs 
tn  high  places  m  Aotcrlcan  Goremnvnt  to 
halaace  the  budget,  to  lire  within  tu  In- 
caaM;  to  ladaea  the  debt  and  thereby  izxsurs 

tt  the  world  amiatlon  la  as  serious  as 
sva  arc  lad  to  bcUava  by  adoslnlstration  re- 
quests  for  huge  appropnatlooj  for  national 
dsCense.  foreign  asststanfe.  etc  .  It  is  financial 
loUy  to  be  asking  tor  and  speiuling  tuctx 
ancrtnnva  auBM  (or  domestic  purpc«e«. 

On  tha  ochar  hand,  if  tbe  world  situatloa 
Is  not  aa  aarlavi  as  we  are  led  to  believe  then 
'  to  no  :astlflcaiioc  for  tUe  pro;>oaed  mU- 


ftary  fxpend;turp*.  In  either  case  cSclcnt 
conduct  of  F«l*ral  Oovcrument  ».>uld  do 
away  with  defictt*  ard  permit  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  operate  In  the  black. 

Unless  the  Federal  G-ivernment  changes 
lu  present  fantasac  fiscal  policy  the  dollar 
will  continue  to  decline  in  purchasing  valtie. 
PeopJe  mho  over  the  years  have  Invested  In 
life  Insurance.  Gcivernmeni  bonds,  savings 
accounts  and  other  doiUr  Investments  will 
have  leas  snd  less  to  live  on  when  they  re- 
U.-e.  Employees  will  strike  for  pensions 
and  welfare  ber.efits  only  to  find  later  en 
that  vhey  cannot  receive  what  they  antici- 
pated. Widows  and  crphans  will  meet  with 
Increasing     diAcultles     tn     meeting     their 


Tsxatirn  In  this  country  Is  new  confls- 
caaon  lor  a  lame  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. Any  effort  to  balance  the  budcei  by 
increasing  taxes  will  simply  add  to  tne  high 
cost  of  living  ioT  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Tbe  suggestion  of  higher  taxes  Is  a  'go'.d 
brick"  which  may  fool  some  of  the  people 
now.  but  more  and  more  individuals  are 
wakin;  up  to  what  is  happening  to  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  their  dollar. 

As  we  travel  the  road  of  enormous  Gov- 
erntnent  expenditures,  confiscatory  taxation, 
huge  Gcvemnient  deficits,  we  depart  farther 
aad  farther  frum  the  highway  America  trav- 
eled so  far.  so  fast  and  so  well  from  tha 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  down  to  recent 
years.  The  freedom  of  individual  opporiu- 
mty.  the  foundation  on  which  this  country 
vaf  built,  gees  cut  the  window  as  we  In- 
dulge In  finaturlal  excesses. 

V/ith  this  letter  I  am  sending  an  extra  copy 
of  Flat  Money  Inflation  in  France.  If  yo'i 
have  not  read  It  recently  may  I  reconunend 
eirly  and  careful  reading.  During  tue  de- 
cline cf  the  purchasing  value  cl  the  franc  aa 
described  by  White  there  were  several  occa- 
sions when  the  French  Government  thought 
they  had  discovered  a  new  road  to  business 
prcMpenty.  The  financial  result,  however, 
was  complete  financial  disaster. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frxd  a.  Wist. 

P  S — Since  Congress  continues  to  pess 
appropriation  bills,  any  one  of  which  could 
be  drastically  reduced,  they.  too.  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  dMieerous  financial  policy 
now  pursued  by  the  Government.  Therefore. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tors ALsxAMoxa  Wii^T.  Joseph  UcCaxtht 
axMl  Congressman  bisim  cf  Wlsconsio. 


Gradtiaticn  for  Hawau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI-IS 
cr 

HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

cr   LC  CISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr  LARC.^DE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
auihority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzccrd,  I  ask  permission 
to  include  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  even  date,  as  follows: 
GsAOCATiCN  roa  Hawaii 

It  Is  fitting  that  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  formal  organlaatlon  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
AHalrs  Committee  snould  be  putting  the  ftn- 
l^khlng  touches  on  the  bill  to  enable  Hawaii 
to  graduate  to  full  statehood.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  committee  will  report  out 
favorably  tbe  hiil  which  already  has  twice 
passed  the  H.ju.ie.  Wlieiher  It  receives  a 
placa  on  tbe  calendar  then  will  depend  on 
how  vigorously  It  la  pushed  by  tbe  Senate 
leadership.      In    view    of    the    tremendous 


amount  of  work  that  has  preceded  the  vari- 
ous hearings  on  the  bill,  we  think  It  ought 
to  be  considered  a  must  obligation  and  put 
to  a  vote. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
Hawaii  qualifies  on  every  point— loyalty,  edu- 
cation, population,  fiscal  responsibility,  even 
the  extraordinary  participation  by  her  elec- 
torate in  voting.  Never  has  statehood  been 
so  clooe.  All  that  can  be  asked  is  that  the 
Senate  r.s  a  whole  be  given  a  chance  to  con- 
sider on  their  merits  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  and  the  companion  piece  for  Alaska. 
June  14.  which  is  also  Flag  Day.  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  give  some  thought  to  the  Im- 
portance cf  these  two  outposts  of  Old  Glory. 


A  New  Threat  to  the  P1p*'oo(l  and  Lurcber 
Mill  Workeri  of  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t.r 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or   WASHIN'GTO.y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTI'.'ES 

Monday.  June  5, 1930 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  almost  unbelievable  thing 
happened  here  this  week.  EGA  an- 
nounced it  is  going  to  buy  about  9.0C0,- 
000  feet  of  high-grade  Douglas  fir  peeler 
and  sawmill  logs  and  ship  them  to  Korea. 

EGA  is  going  to  buy  the.se  logs  with 
American  tax  dollars.  It  will  give  the 
logs  free  to  the  Korean  Gcvcrnment. 
Koreans  then  will  manufacture  these 
high-grade  logs  into  plywood  p.nd  lum- 
ber and  sell  this  plj'wood  and  luml>er  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can plywood  and  lumber-mill  labor. 

How  can  American  labor  compete  with 
the  Koreans  under  these  conditions? 
The  Koreans  pay  nothing  for  tlie  logs 
which  EC.\  ships  to  them.  In  addition, 
Korean  laborers  will  receive  61  to  £6  cents 
a  day  for  their  labor,  as  compared  to  the 
$1.70-p!us  hourly  average  wage  prevail- 
ing in  the  Oregon-Washington  lumber 
industry.  A  Korean  has  to  work  about 
2  days  to  earn  as  much  as  an  American 
woodworker  receives  in  an  hour. 

MANT    TO    BE    HURT 

There  are  56  plywood  plants  In  the 
three  Pacinc  Coast  States.  29  in  Wash- 
ington, 22  in  Oregon,  and  5  in  California. 
These  plants  employ  18.500  workers  and 
have  annual  payrolls  of  $66,000,000. 

Exporting  high-grade  logs  to  Korea  to 
b?  manufactured  there  into  lumber  and 
plywood  by  low-paid  oriental  labor  will 
jeopardize  the  Incomes  of  these  18.503 
plywood  workers.  Also,  the  txport  of 
these  Iocs  will  jeopardize  the  incomes 
of  tens  of  thoiL'ands  of  millworkers. 

The  very  fact  that  this  call  for  bids 
for  9.0C0  000  feet  of  hich-srade  logs  has 
been  i.^sued  by  EGA  indicates  that  other 
orders  for  legs  may  be  placed  later.  If 
there  is  no  piotest  against  this  new  policy 
cf  exporting  raw  materials  we  need  here 
at  home  to  sustain  cur  own  American  in- 
dustries, the  next  order  for  log.s  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Orient  for  manufacture 
there  may  be  even  larger  than  this  first 
one. 

rNsorrn)  in  mant  wats 

Any  way  you  look  at  ECA's  proposal 
to  buy  up  and  ship  first-grade  logs  out 


of  the  country  to  the  Orient  for  manu- 
facture there  looks  absurdly  senseless. 

First  of  all,  we  should  keep  these  logs 
In  this  country  for  processing  by  Amer- 
ican worker^  in  American  plants.  This 
country  cannot  remain  strong  unless 
we  maintain  employment  at  peak  levels. 
If  we  do  not  remain  strong,  we  will  not 
remain  free.  It  will  profit  us  nothing 
if  we  undermine  and  weaken  our  own 
economy  in  our  effort  to  help  others. 

Time  and  time  again,  defense  author- 
ities have  said  the  forest  product  indus- 
try is  a  defen.se  industry  and  that  its 
plywood  and  luml)er  is  essential  to 
America's  defense  as  well  as  her  peace- 
time economy. 

High-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  already 
are  scarce.  If  EGA  buys  up  large  quan- 
tities of  them  and  ships  them  to  Korea 
these  high-grade  logs  will  become  even 
more  scarce  than  they  now  are. 

With  EGA  bidding  for  these  scarce  logs 
with  tax  dollars  the  price  of  logs  will  l>e 
forced  even  higher  than  those  which  now 
prevail.  Since  the  cost  of  logs  amounts 
to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing plywood.  EGA's  contribution  to  rais- 
ing log  prices  will  make  building  ma- 
terials even  higher  in  price.  If  we  do  not 
avoid  getting  prices  too  high,  lumber  and 
plywood  may  be  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. That  would  mean  less  home  build- 
ing and  we  need  and  want  home  home 
building,  not  less  of  it. 

WHY    SMEaiCAN    LOGS* 

Why  ship  American  logs  all  the  way 
acro.ss  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  to  Korea  when  Japan, 
which  is  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
Korea.  ha.s  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber. Indicative  that  Japan  is  one  of  the 
great  timbered  areas  of  the  world  is  the 
fact  that  prior  to  Pearl  Hart)or  she  was 
a  great  producer  of  pulp  and  paf>er  and 
that  in  1938  she  produced  1,100.000000 
.square  feet  of  plywood,  or  almost  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  entire  American  out- 
put. If  Korea  needs  logs  to  manufac- 
ture plywood  and  lumber,  why  does  she 
not  get  her  logs  from  nearby  Japan? 
The  an.swer.  of  course,  is  that  EGA  will 
give  her  American  logs  free  whereas 
Japan  wants  to  be  paid  for  the  logs  she 
supplies. 

SHOULD   WrTHDRAW   BIO  CALL 

I  have  laid  all  of  these  facts  before 
EGA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman.  I 
have  urged  him  to  withdraw  his  call  for 
bids  for  9.000.000  feet  of  high  grade 
western  Douglas  fir  logs  which  are 
scheduled  to  be  opened  June  28. 

I  have  a.sked  that  the  EGA  staff  in- 
vestigate the  facts  t)efore  buying  up  and 
shipping  these  already  scarce  high  grade 
logs  out  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Orient. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  Administra- 
tor of  EGA,  follows: 

Ji'NE   14.   1950. 
Mr.  PatJi.  G.  Hcftman, 

Administ'-ator.  Economic  Cocyperation 
Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Hoffman.  EC.\  Requisition  No. 
89,570  6247  I,  under  which  EC  A  Is  Inviting 
bids  on  approximately  9  000,000  feet  of  choice 
Old  growth  Oregon-Washington  fir  logs  for 
ehipment  to  Korea  to  be  manufactured 
there  into  plywood  and  lumber,  has  Just  been 
called  to  my  attention. 


I  hasten  to  protest  as  vigorously  and  em- 
phatically as  I  know  how  to  this  new  policy 
of  using  American  dollars  to  buy  up  scarce 
American  raw  materials  for  export  to  a  for- 
eign country  to  be  manufactured  there  by 
low-paid  oriental  labor  Into  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

This  policy.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  of  every  citizen  who  knows  western  for- 
est resources  problems,  is  unthinkaoly  ab- 
surd. II  carried  out  this  policy  will  further 
deplete  a  raw  material  resource  which  al- 
ready is  becoming  increasingly  scarce.  It 
will  mean  the  loss  of  Jobs  for  many  western 
plywood  workers  and  sawmill  workers  and 
will  undermine  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
American  wtxxl-producliig  areas. 

I  point  out  that  lumber  and  pU^wood  are 
Important  defense  materials  in  wartime,  aa 
well  as  valuable  to  our  peacetime  economy 
and  that  shipment  of  already  scarce,  choice 
old  growth  logs  out  of  the  country  for  manu- 
facture abroad  will  undermine  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  American  woodworking  indus- 
try to  do  the  Job  it  must  do,  should  the 
United  States  become  involved  In  another 
war. 

Before  Irrevocably  committing  ECA  to  this 
program  of  exporting  old  growth  fir  logs  to 
the  Orient,  I  urge  upon  you  that  you  con- 
sult the  National  Sectirity  Resotirces  Board 
for  its  opinion  on  this  policy.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  Board,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  study  defense  needs,  will  be  as  em- 
phatically opposed  to  exporting  choice  old 
growth  fir  logs,  as  I  am. 

Canada,  even  now.  has  an  embargo  against 
the  shipment  of  old  growth  peeler  fir  logs 
into  the  United  States,  which  indicates  the 
Importance  Canada  places  upon  preserving 
her  old  growth  timber  for  manufacture  by 
Canadian  labor. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment even  now  is  considering  reducing  the 
present  tariff  on  American  plywood  at  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Torquay.  England,  in 
September.  If  this  plywood  tarifl  is  lowered, 
as  is  now  being  considered,  the  American 
market  will  be  increasingly  flooded  with  Ca- 
nadian plywood.  Canada  will  be  able  to  do 
this  because  Canadian  plywood  manufactur- 
ing costs  are  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States. 

I  point  out  that  if  the  ECA  engages  in  com- 
peting with  plywood  and  liimber  manufac- 
turers in  buying  up  logs  for  export  to  the 
Orient,  log  prices  in  this  country,  which  are 
already  high,  will  be  further  increased, 
thereby  adding  to  lumber  and  plywood  man- 
ufacturing costs  since  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials are  important  in  the  costs  of  manu- 
facturing plywood  and  lumber. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ECA  will  with- 
draw its  call  for  bids  on  old  growth  Douglas 
fir  logs  for  export  to  the  Orient.  I  hope  that 
EC.\  before  any  action  is  taken  will  consult 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  and 
the  iudiistry  lor  their  views  on  this  most 
important  policy — important  to  the  industry, 
to  its  employees  and  most  of  all  to  the  war- 
time security  of  the  Nation. 

Furthermore.  American  workmen  cannot 
compete  with  oriental  low-wage  and  low- 
living  standards,  and  in  exporting  these  logs 
ECA  will,  in  fact,  be  exporting  the  jobs  of 
American  workers.  It  is  bad  enough  to  open 
our  markets  to  the  influx  of  goods  from 
low-wage  foreign  countries,  but  is  infinitely 
worse  to  export  our  raw  materials  to  low- 
wage  countries  to  be  manufactured  there 
at  starvation  oriental  wages  into  finished 
goods  to  compete  with  sunilar  goods  pro- 
duced by  American  labor  under  American 
standards. 

I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  what  the 
wage  rate  in  Korea  is  but  I  presume  It  is 
very  close  to  the  wage  rates  prevailing  in 
the  forest-products  industries  of  Japan.  The 
wage  rate  in  the  wood-production  industries 
of  Japan  last  year  was  223.7  to  236  8  yen 
a  day,  which  in  United  States  doU&rs  meaua 


61  to  81  cents  a  day.  In  short,  a  Japanese 
woodworker  has  to  labor  2  days  to  make  as 
much  as  American  workers  are  paid  lor  1 
hours  work. 

I  am  certain  that  this  policy  of  export- 
ing choice  old-growth  fir  logs  to  tbe  Orient 
for  manufacture  there  into  finished  prod- 
ucts by  low-wage  oriental  labor  will  arous* 
widespread  and  bitter  protests  from  the  en- 
tire west  coast  lumber  areas.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  withdrawing  the  call  for  bids 
on  these  logs  and  pursuing  an  Investigation 
of  the  problems  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  V  M.ack, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Oleo  Birds  Come  Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  is  not  well  in  the  camp  of  those 
who  fought  the  battle  for  the  Oleo  Trust 
a  few  months  ago.  Those  Members  who 
carried  the  fight  for  the  dairy  farmer 
charged  that  the  big  Oleo  Trust  would 
put  the  "little  Ixjys"  out  of  business  once 
repeal  l)ecame  effective.  That  is  the  real 
situation  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
not  joining  the  "I  told  you  so"  chorus  to 
be  mean,  but  only  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 

am  including  an  article  by  Earl  Richert 

which    appeared    in    the    Washingtoa 

News  entitled  "Oleo  Price  War"; 

Oleo  Pkici  Wa« 

(By  Earl  Richert) 

The  oU's  a-boUing  In  the  margarine  in- 
dustry as  Jubilee  Day  approaches — July  1— 
when  ail  Federal  taxes  on  margarine  go  off. 

Instead  of  being  one  big  happy  famUy,  a 
price  war  Is  on  as  margarine  maniiXacturera 
Jockey  to  get  their  brands  in  favorable  mar- 
ket positions. 

Some  of  the  smaller  companies  complain 
they  are  being  squeezed  by  the  price  compe- 
tition of  the  larger  concerns. 

Many  of  the  people  who  piished  the  mar- 
garine-tax-repeai  bill  throiigh  Congress  ex- 
press deep  concern  over  the  developments. 

They  fear  that  the  result  wiU  be  to  force 
many  concerns  to  raise  prices  to  make  up 
their  losses  soon  after  tax  repeal  becom.ea 
effective.  This,  they  say,  wUl  make  it  appear 
that  the  dairy  forces  were  right.  Dairy 
spokesmen  contended  that  the  margarine 
makers  would  raise  prices  after  taxes  were 
repealed  and  the  consumer  would  get  Uttle, 
if  any,  benefit. 

Senator  J.  Wlllam  FtTLBaicHT,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  who  led  the  margarine  fight  in 
the  Senate,  said  that  from  what  he  could 
learn,  a  dog-eat-dog  situation  exists  within 
the  margarine  industry. 

He  said  he  had  been  told  some  concern* 
are  using  1-cent  sales  to  sell  extra  pounds; 
others  have  started  offering  premiums,  and 
some  have  arranged  to  rebate  to  grocers  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  on  margarine  delivered 
before  July  1. 

He  also  said  many  firms  apparently  had 
not  raised  margarine  prices  in  line  with  the 
recent  Increase  in  the  prices  of  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oils,  which  are  Ingredient*  of 
margarine.  Some  smaller  firms  which  do  not 
have  large  financial  reserves  cannot  with- 
stand such  ccmpetition,  he  said. 
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*1  tl»pi-r»  Thi«  utuatton."  Senator  Frt- 
iHt:cirr  Mia.  "It'i  a  very  bad  Uilng  to  hare 
boppered 

"Wluit  »i:!  hapren  ts  that  manr  of  Umm 
•oanpaatc*  ^htcb  r.r.w  are  apparently  aelUtig 
at  a  iONB  V...  r\t~ntuaI}T  have  to  raise  prices. 
o!  rrx-  »'."•  ahould  have  been  ad- 
i;p»A  ;  *ith  the  price  of  oU" 

The  Bureau  i  L'lkit  Statistics  ahovs  there 
has  fweo  an  orer-all  tncreaM  since  Pebru^rr 
of  about  I  cent  per  pound  tn  the  retail  price 
of  vhlt*  ■MiT*''ine  But  marfarlr.e  spokes- 
■MB  tai  Omgireaa  say  this  u  n.n  enoucti  to 
eorar  tli*  tecraased  pncc  o(  the  oil  tugredi- 
cnu. 

They  taar.  too  that  the  current  situation 
irtU  put  ft^eam  behind  a  resolution  lntrcxluc*d 
by  Senator  Hnaxrr  Lehman.  Democrat,  of 
Ke«  TOrk.  to  inveattgate  the  tuarjzarlne  In- 
tnm  a  nMMopoly  nandpomt.  If  the 
war  contlnuea  louft  enough,  it  la  said. 
ay  amaU  manufacturers  «  Ul  l>e  forced  out 
of  buaixtess  and  the  field  will  be  left  to  the 
larje  coccerna. 

Ifh— n  reaolu'lon  Is  pending  in  the 
Jutflctary  CSommittee.  The  New  Yorlc 
Senator  ■:«<'>  la  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
hare  the  Aitrtculture  Depirtment  InTestigale 
the  ejects  ai  mMrftrtn*  tax  repeal  on  agri- 
culture. 


SubveriiTes  m  GoTeraiceBt 


pi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E3 
Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  inciude 
the  follommg  radio  address  made  by  me 
ever  several  Michigan  stations  on  June 
4. 1950: 

ItClUcRS  of  Americans  are  a*klng  sharp 
quceUoca  WTncwntng  the  attitude  of  the 
Tfvmaa  adanlBMratton  toward  Senator 
Jonra  R  McCAKTnT  s  charges  that  various 
OowniBent  departments,  and  esp>eclally  the 
DipartaMCt  of  State,  are  infested  with  Com- 
mtmlats  and  fellow  travelers;  also  that 
nearly  4  000  moral  devutes  In  Federal  Gov- 
•TBaMOt  Joba  are  bad  security  rl&lcs.  even 
tbougli  all  of  them  may  not  as  yet  have 
fallen  prey  to  Communist  blackmailers 

At  first  many  In  Waahmpion  were  Inclined 
to  beliere  that  Senator  McCaktht  had  bitten 
ofl  mere  than  he  could  chew;  that  condi- 
tions are  net  as  bad  as  his  charges  might 
lead  one  to  think  But  as  more  and  more 
cf  the  thines  he  told  the  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Ccmmtt:ee.  were  shown  to  t>e  true. 
opiztioa  in  Congreu  wercd  in  faTor  of 
MrCkmrr. 

The  qu— tloo  now  among  moat  Members 
of  CongreM.  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
ootintry.  no  longer  eoneams  whether  Mc- 
Caxtbt  can  make  hit  dMrges  stick;  t.he 
I  qnMftli'Jii  so«  eoDoems  whether  the  admin- 
10  tiTtag  to  cover  up  one  of  the 
In  the  history  of  the  Amert- 
*Ml  ■•ptiMU.  From  what  I  have  seen  r.nd 
beard  myself.  I  believe  this  latter  question 
can  t>e  answered  In  the  affirmative. 

The  adm'nlstration  and  lu  political 
iHiBffri-ixi  u.  indeed,  tnrtng  frantically  t<. 
tonu  up  a  acandai  that  is  likely  to  result 
to  a  complete  repudiation  cf  that  section 
of  the  Democrat  Party  which  subscribes  to 
Fair  Dealiam  in  any  of  it«  manlfenatlona. 

ftenat  t  McCsbtnt  s  chariires  are  Dot  mere 
pr41Ucal  maneurerlnir  They  are  In  fart 
the  a>pre««i<,n  ftt  a  patrl/^rfw  sr,s»»ty  Vn  tb« 
Mirvival  yf  bU  counuy  aod  lU  f;ee  Uatltu- 


ttons  on  the  part  of  a  red-blooded,  two- 
ns^ed  American:  the  kind  who  went  out  and 
rusked  his  life  In  defense  of  thU  Nation. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  majority  of 
those  who  seek  to  controvert  his  charges. 
Not  all.  but  entirely  too  many  of  them  are 
aiightly  doubtful  characters,  whiwe  war 
records  are  political  rather  than  military. 

Senator  McC*«tht  la  an  able  lawyer,  with 
a  keen  legal  mind  and  extensive  experience 
on  the  bench,  both  State  and  Federal.  He 
If  obrloualy  not  a  man  tn  make  chart^es 
without  facts  to  back  them  up.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  only  too  often  his  opponents 
have  demonstrated  in  past  years  a  willing- 
ness to  let  partisan  political  conalderatiun* 
outweigh  the  public  Intfrest. 

When  Senator  McCarthy  said  that  "Ko 
matter  how  much  McCarthy  bleeds,  this 
matter  shall  be  pursued  until  the  truth  is 
made  known."  he  meant  exactly  what  he 
said  He  spoke  as  a  patriotic  American — 
not  as  one  who  would  play  politics  at  the 
risk  of  national  security.  Perhap>s  he  is 
content  to  leave  that  for  those  who  h.ive 
sought  to  lnvestlj;ate  him  rather  than  the 
charges  he  has  made,  and  Is  continuing  to 
make. 

State  Department  officials,  and  some  even 
higher  In  the  administration,  are  crying  to 
Heaven  that  McCarthy  is  bent  on  destroy- 
ln.j  the  confldence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  Government.  They  cry  with  equal  dis- 
tress that  he  is  destroying  the  confidence  of 
free  nations  abroad  in  this  country's  ability 
to  handle  the  Communist  threat  within  our 
own  borders,  to  say  nothing  of  helping  them 
to  flight  It  within  their  own. 

Why  did  they  not  think  of  these  things 
before'  Why  have  they  embraced  so  much 
of  the  Communist  Ideology  In  their  lejtis- 
lative  proposab;'  Why  have  they  coddled 
and  protected  Conununlsts  and  fellow  trav- 
elers in  Government  during  and  since  the 
war'  Why  are  they  now  seeking  by  every 
means  within  their  power  to  conceal  from 
the  .\mencan  people  the  evidences  of  their 
guilt  In  this  respect'  Do  they  think  for 
an  instant  that  anything  can  destroy  the 
confldence  of  free  Americans  in  their  free 
Government?  Or  are  they  skulking  and 
covering  up  with  full  kn^'wledge  that  every 
new  revelation  Is  destroying  solely  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  and  the 
ether  free  peoples  of  the  world.  In  them  as 
public  officials  who  have  betrayed  their 
trust? 

Now  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  challenge  Senator  McCarthy 
to  offer  some  actual  proof  of  the  charges 
made  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee They  tell  the  world  that  he  has 
accomplished  nothing.  Well,  let  us  see 
about  that.     Just  what  has  he  accomplished? 

He  forced  the  State  Department  to  dis- 
charge 91  homoeexuals.  and  brought  into  the 
open  the  Washington  police  records  of  nearly 
4.000  other  sex  deviates,  a  major  portion  of 
whom  work  for  the  Government;  he  re- 
opened the  scandalous  Amerasla  case,  and 
he  forced  the  American  people  to  realize 
that  for  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been 
coddling  of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
In  Government  service.  He  made  it  known 
beyond  any  question  that  some  Communists 
have  been  occupying  key  poaltlons  of  trust 
In  Governnnent. 

The  disclosure  of  homosexuals  tn  large 
numbers  on  Government  payrolls  was  not  a 
political  action  by  police  officials;  the  names 
of  these  people  and  their  records  are  down 
in  black  and  white  In  the  police  files.  There 
can  be  no  argument  at>out  It.  How  can  any- 
one dcjubt  that  in  the  murky  depths  of  this 
immoral  cesspool  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, subversion  ha*  been  and  is  now  almoat 
a«  prevalent  as  the  perversion  which  make* 
Ita  practitioners  such  eaay  j/rey  fur  black  - 
mallln«  Communist  eaplonage  aifenu'  Y<ni 
Uttfrm  the  %rt*wer  to  that  Just  as  well  M 
tteuaWjT  McC*aiHr  kttowt  it. 


In  forcing  a  complete  r?openlng  of  tb* 
notorious  Amerasla  case,  McCarthy  rendered 
perhaps  what  is  the  mobt  conspicuous  service 
of  all.  In  s<)  doing,  he  carried  to  a  victorious 
cmcluslon  a  fight  that  I  and  some  other  con- 
gressional R-publicans  have  t>een  waging 
ever  since  the  autumn  of  1945.  It  la  a 
victory  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
this  CAM  provides  the  key  that  can,  and  now 
I  l>elieve  will,  open  the  door  on  the  whole 
dirty  mess  of  wartime  connivance  betweeu 
American  ofllcials  and  Communist  spies  In 
the  United  States. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  nt  this  time  to 
repeat  once  more  the  story  of  how  this  case 
was  hushed  up  In  1945.  after  the  FBI  had 
arretted  six  people,  including  three  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  three  persons  con- 
nected with  the  .\merasla  magazine.  Most 
of  you  know  how  the  case  was  switched  from 
one  Federal  grand  Jury  to  another;  how 
evidence  was  gathered  by  the  Counter- 
e.<;plonage  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and 
the  FBI  was  suppressed  in  larite  measure; 
how  by  reason  of  this  only  three  of  the  six 
were  indicted,  and  the  Indictment  of  one 
of  the  three  was  quashed  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Justice;  and  how  the  re- 
maining two  were  let  off  with  small  fines 
at  an  early  morning  court  session  of  which 
no  public  notice   had   been   given. 

Most  of  you  are  aware,  too.  that  the  Amer- 
asla case  did  not  involve  the  mere  borrowing 
by  an  Innocent  magazine  editor  of  a  few 
unimportant  Government  documents,  as 
these  who  seek  once  more  to  hush  up  the 
alTalr  would  l^ave  you  l>elleve.  There  were 
1  900  docuir.ents.  many  of  them  Involving  na- 
tional security  In  wartime  Some  of  these 
documents  outlined  the  disposition  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  armies  then  fighting  the 
Communists.  Others  contained  the  plans 
developed  by  the  American  high  command 
for  bombing  Japan;  and.  mind  you.  this  was 
long  before  Japan  surrendered.  Still  an- 
other document  contained  vital  information 
on  the  atom-t)omb  development,  at  a  time 
when  even  high  Army  and  Navy  officers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  American  people,  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

In  the  course  cf  their  fight  to  keep  the 
Amerasla  case  alive,  and  ultimately  to  defeat 
those  who  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  key 
to  knowledge  of  the  whole  Communist  es- 
pionage conspiracy.  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  their  Insistence, 
forced  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  a 
House  Judiciary  sulxrcmmlttee  in  1946.  This 
InvestlgaMcn  was  held  behind  closed  dcors. 
Thereafter  the  subcommittee  sealed  up  and 
Fuppressed  the  record  of  the  secret  hearings. 
The  Democratic  majority  of  the  committee 
issued  a  report  on  the  Investigation,  which 
was  In  effect  a  whitewash  for  the  Amerasla 
defendants.  This.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
two  of  them  had  refused  to  defend  them- 
selves and  had  paid  fines  in  Federal  court. 

Still  later,  when  Republican  Memljers  de- 
manded to  see  the  record  of  this  investiga- 
tion, they  were  told  that  the  record  was  lost. 
But  It  was  not  lost.  Recently  It  bobbed  up 
again  In  the  Judiciary  Commttteie  flies.  Then 
a  week  a?o  the  Amerasla  case  got  so  hot  that 
the  Democrat  who  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
vestigating committee  was  forced  to  spread 
the  record  of  the  Investigation  in  the  Con- 
GRXssioNAL  RECORD,  Where  everyone  may  read 
it.  The  record  shows  that  no  whltewa-sh  of 
the  Amerasla  defendants  was  warranted.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  Democrats 
attempted  to  show  that  a  Republican  had 
asked  to  have  the  record  suppreseed.  Thla 
attempt  was  rquelched  by  influential  Con- 
gressman GiNx  Cox,  of  Georgia,  who  chided 
his  fellow  Democrats  with  a  statement  on  the 
House  floor  that  the  Amerasla  case  smell* 
higher  to  heaven  every  time  It  Is  stirred  up. 

There  U  evlden'-e.  In  the  form  of  ■  state- 
ment by  a  witness  before  the  Judiciary  In- 
rw<«ttgating  Hiibcommlttee.  to  «how  that  dur- 
Ine  the  time  the  record  of  the  InveatlKatlon 
«ra«  suppreaaeU,  crte  or  n»or*  p<jrtlons  ut  the 
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record  had  been  removed.  Apparently  the 
name  of  at  leait  one  famous  individual,  who 
was  Involved  as  a  conspirator  in  the  Amer- 
asla case,  had  l>een  eliminated.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  man  recently  referred  to  by 
Senator  McCarthy,  when  he  said  that  pres- 
ently he  would  name  an  internationally 
famous  man  In  connection  with  the  affair. 

When  things  like  thla  happen,  or  when 
there  is  even  n'>od  reason  to  su-spect  that  they 
have  happened,  can  anyixxJy  doubt  that  an 
all-out  ellort  Is  being  made  to  conceal  from 
public  knowledge  one  of  the  worst  scandals 
ever  permitted  by  a  Federal  administration 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States?  In  the 
light  of  these  things,  why  should  anyone 
believe  otherwise  than  that  a  house-cleaning 
Job  was  done  on  the  State  Department  loyal- 
ty flies  before  they  were  finally  opened  to  the 
Senate  Investigating  committee? 

You  may  be  sure,  that  before  long,  and  in 
the  end,  the  disclosures  of  Communist  in- 
filtration of  the  Federal  agencies,  tlie  dis- 
closures of  connivance  in  wartime  between 
Communists  and  high  officials  of  Govern- 
ment, will  serve  to  blast  out  of  public  office 
many  who  have  succeeded  in  the  pa^t  in 
winning  the  trust  of  the  American  people. 
When  that  is  done,  the  United  States  will  he 
stronger  than  ever,  and  more  than  ever  will 
possess  the  admiration  and  confldenfre  of 
the  entire  world,  tlianlcs  to  Senator 
McCarthy. 


Our  Flas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is 
the  Flag  Day  speech  which  I  pi-omised 
and  proposed  to  deUver  yesterday.  Since 
the  House  was  not  in  session  yesterday,  I 
am  including  the  speech  as  an  extension 
of  remarks: 

A  few  days  ago  I  drove  to  Mount  Vernon, 
that  place  which  to  the  world  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  where  the  grand  and  the  simple 
folks  come  to  reverence  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  was  great,  not  t>ecause  he  was  bril- 
liant, but  because  in  a  critical  time  he  was 
level-headed  and  brave;  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, an  American,  far-seeing  and  self-for- 
getting; strong  In  body  and  spirit,  true  to  his 
country  and  himself,  Virginia  s  first  citizen, 
George  Washington.  Kings  come  to  his  grave 
to  learn  of  him. 

I  drove  back  up  the  Potomac  to  Arlington. 
There  I  stood  under  the  white-pillared  por- 
tico of  an  old  southern  mansion  on  that  his- 
toric hill  which  overlooks  the  Potomac.  As 
I  looked  toward  the  Capitol.  I  thought  of  the 
passions  which  were  raging  under  the  dome 
dedicated  to  liberty  and  the  preservation  of 
democratic  institutions  back  in  those  days 
when  Robert  E.  Lee  made  his  momentous  de- 
cision to  take  no  part  In  any  Invasion  of  any 
of  the  Southern  States.  I  thought  of  him, 
not  as  a  southerner,  but  as  that  greatest  of 
all  military  strategists  and  lenders;  as  an 
American  whose  rare  ability  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  a  cause  are  the  heritage  of  all  his 
fellow  citizens,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  In  Minnesota  and  Texas  and  In  Vermont 
as  In  Virginia. 

On  my  way  to  the  Capitol  I  stopped  and 
looked  once  again  at  that  cI^skIc  memorinl 
Where  tits  the  marble  s'atue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  needi  no  monument  The  rupged, 
boneat,  slradlaet   peraeverance   and   auncb 


Americanism  of  this  man  stand  aa  example* 
and  objectives  which  the  Nation,  and  all  of 
us  as  Individuals,  may  well  try  to  emtilate. 
Unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  American  Government,  his  gen- 
uine respect  for  the  Constitution  and  hla 
grave  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
ended  only  with  his  death. 

I  looked  down  the  river  toward  Mount 
Vernon,  and  across  the  river  at  Arlington. 
and  once  more  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
I  thought  and  said,  and  say  again,  these 
three,  Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Lee,  are 
three  of  our  greatest  Americans. 

Then  I  started  for  the  Capitol  around  the 
Tidal  Basin.  My  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  marble  memorial  to  Thomas  .^efferson. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  thought  I.  that  man  who 
was  and  still  Is  the  greatest  and  most  influ- 
ential exponent  of  both  liberalism  and  Amer- 
icanism. 

He  too  needs  no  memorial,  for  his  memory 
Is  §nshrined  In  the  heart  of  every  American. 
He  It  was  who  formulated  the  creed  of  Amer- 
icanism. He  stands  out  and  forever  will 
stand  out  as  the  most  integrally  and  truly 
American  among  his  contemporaries. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  and  is  the  greatest 
political  philosopher  of  America  and  one  of 
her  greatest  sons.  He  who  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and.  as  the  statesman 
he  was,  added  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Right  it  is  that  he  take 
his  place  with  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Lee. 

Justly  has  it  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  greatest  prophet  of  government  and  ex- 
pounder of  human  rights  that  the  world  has 
produced.  His  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  development  and  growth  of  liberalism 
and  democratic  Ideas  throughout  the  world 
cannot  he  overestimated,  nor  can  the  extent 
of  his  contribution  to  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy be  measured  or  comprehended.  For 
such  ascendancy  as  was  his  there  Is  no  paral- 
lel In  English  politics  "To  match  Jefferson 
you  would  have  to  roll  Benthan  and  Cobden 
and  Gladstone  Into  one."  says  Hirst  in  his 
Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Most  people  do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  exactly  the  same  kind  of  men  and 
women,  determined,  sure  dogged:  possessing 
the  sterling  qualities  of  honesty,  pjerse- 
verance,  thrift,  and  a  serious  conception  of 
life's  responsibilities — Just  that  same  type  It 
Is  which  talked  alxDUt,  fought  for.  and 
wrought  out  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liljerty  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
free  Institutions. 

These  foret)ears  of  ours  did  not  attempt 
to  indulge  in  oratorical  expressions  when 
they  insisted  in  inserting  In  their  Bill  of 
Rights  the  statement  that  a  "frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  Justice,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, industry,  and  frugality  are  absolutely 
nece-'sary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lil)erty 
and  keep  government  free. " 

They  were  not  theorists,  neither  were  they 
philosophers.  They  had  the  innate,  intense, 
and  Ineradicable  notion  that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  t>€  free,  to  be  secure;  and  they  un- 
dertook to  pass  on  to  all  their  posterity  that 
freedom  and  security  here.  So  they  opened 
schoolhouses,  buut  churches,  made  laws  that 
suited  their  consciences,  and  secured  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

They  meant  exactly  what  they  said,  and 
they  said  exactly  what  they  meant,  aid,  as 
a  consequence,  from  those  little  green  hills 
and  valleys  I  love,  and  from  those  humble, 
unpretentious  homes  which  are  found  in 
my  State  and  yours,  there  have  walked  out. 
and  there  will  still  walk  out.  throueb  all  the 
•plendid  history  of  the  days  to  come,  men 
and  women  whose  deeds  have  changed  and 
will  change  the  map  and  the  current  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  wh'>^  accomplish  men  t» 
are  the  pciuesslon  aud  ttic  proud  heritage  of 


tis  all.  For  after  all  Is  said  and  done,  while 
we  talk  and  act  like  easterners,  westerners, 
northerners,  and  southerners,  we  are  not, 
but,  rather,  are  Americans;  and  we  may  In- 

•1st  proudly  but  modestly,  with  Algernon 
Sidney,  that  "Where  liberty  la,  there  U  our 
country." 

The  danger  la  that  millions  of  Americans 
do  not  reallce  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
In  which  a  republican  government  finds  It- 
self today.  It  is  not  vested  with  »»ny  In- 
evitable Im.mortallty,  It  has  died  before  tn 
history.  All  this  can  happen  here,  may  hap- 
pen here,  is  happening  here — and  on  this 
continent  and  In  this  generation.  No  price 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  will  be  too 
great  to  prevent  it,  for  history  proves  and 
experience  teaches  that  in  the  long  run  a 
republican  form  of  government  Is  safer  and 
superior  to  a  dictatorship. 

St.  Paul  said  he  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
country.  The  Romans  challenged  the  world 
with  the  slogan  "I  am  a  Roman."  What, 
then,  should  be  the  attitude  and  the  state 
of  mind  of  every  American  when  he  takes 
time  to  consider  the  vastness  of  the  domains, 
the  tvTJe  and  multitudes  of  peoples,  and  the 
wealth  of  all  kinds,  over  which  fly  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  his  country  today.  To  no 
man  or  woman  in  the  long  history  of  man- 
kind and  the  story  of  world  conquest  In  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  has  it  ever  meant 
so  much  as  it  now  means  to  you  and  me  to 
be  able  to  say,  '"This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land." 

The  call  to  good  citizenship  and  patriot- 
ism, as  reduced  to  its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. Is  as  loud  and  strong,  if  not 
louder  and  stronger,  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Never  before  have  we  come  to  a  cross- 
roads such  as  that  at  which  we  as  Americans 
have  now  arrived. 

Our  only  safety  lies  in  our  knowing  and 
understanding  and  being  fully  Informed  with 
respect  to  the  facts.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  be  so  informed.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
ourselves  and  to  posterity. 

There  are  certain  ideas  and  Ideals  of  the 
civilization  for  which  we  stand,  the  destruc- 
tion and  obliteration  of  which  we  as  Amer- 
icans will  not  tolerate  wherever  that  road  of 
determination  may  lead  us. 

The  basic  principles  at  stake  are  those  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  for  which 
our  foreliears  fought  and  died  in  order 
that  we  might  be  free.  Our  heritage  at 
democratic  idealism  is  criticized  and  chal- 
lenged today  by  totalitarian  and  authori- 
tarian forces  whose  theories,  ages  old,  have 
always  been  repugnant  to  us.  They  cannot 
coexist  with  our  democratic  theories  and 
with  our  way  of  life. 

The  totalitarian  countries  do  not  want  our 
kind  of  government,  and  experience  teaches 
that  democracy  cannot  l>e  imposed  by  force. 

No  man  knows  what  lies  ahead  of  tis  as  a 
nation  or  as  individuals.  We  are  pledged  by 
all  that  is  good,  and  honorable,  and  holy,  to 
maintain  the  ideals  of  democracy.  We  are 
committed  to  something  more  than  keeping 
possible  Invaders  from  our  shores. 

We  are  bound  by  our  love  of  life,  and  are 
on  our  sacred  honor  to  keep  alive  In  this 
Nation  those  Ideals  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great.  We  should  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  an  unendLug  determination  to  make 
this  country  one  In  which  all  men  shall 
have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  should  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  the  end  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  shall  continue  to  establish 
Justice  and  make  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  We  should  highly  resolve  that  this 
Government  of  otirs  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

•To  what  new  fates,  my  country,  far 
And  unforeseen  of  foe  or  friend. 
Beneath  what  unexpected  star 
'>jmpened  to  what  uitchosen  tt.^f 
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that  knovt  no  beach 
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-«  beneath  what  aJrf 
N  ■       •  seat  a^.aU  be  thy  f at« 

I  ■.      u  :t  ahAll  be  high; 

I  oniT  kzK>m  It  ahall  be  great. " 

Tb*  atMX%  w^  Strtpw.  Tour  &■«.  What 
It  a^Btfy  to  row*  LK  bm  taU  yew  that 
Ma  strtpM.  T*r*H*'*  and  true,  now  aa  In  the 
41^'aC  tts  ado^UOD  br  the  Cootlnental  Con- 
poujt  to  the  ortflnal  Anencan  thrust 
trraon;.  lt»  fleid  of  stara.  repre- 
HBtti^  a  riirwIallaTVm  bas  expaD()ed  to  re> 
«Ml  Ch»  g.1  IMIMT  ^grafatJoa  of  seU-ccvem- 
let  lif  IM  «n  tbe  face  of  the  aarth. 

▼IM  fli^  riwmVii  raaalad  aack  and  erenr  one 
of  i»  of  tte  noMt  and  glcatowa  tradiuona  <.<i 
oar  eoactrr.  It  varrd  at  LeUngton.  coa- 
qiarcd  at  Bunker  Kill  and  Kings  Moun- 
tatti.  cBsanfu:oed  but  glorified  w.*.h  fratrl- 
ts  «as  raised  at  Chickamauga 
jTil)e  and  Getiys-burg.  It 
irom  tte  masthead  oT  the  O-ffo'i  as 
Clark  aailad  arooad  the  Bom.  and  was  tn- 
oaqihaat  wlUi  Orwcr  asMl  Satnpcon  at  Ua- 
afla  aad  Saatiago;  at  Belleau  Wood.  Chateau 
Thi^nj  and  the  Argonne,  and  in  countless 
battles  acrooB  the  saas  U  led  the  waj  to  vic- 
tory, inaptrtsf  cna  aoMian  and  sailors  to 
uiitaold  the  boDor.  pcaattge.  and  glory  for 
vhich  ft  atamla. 

TIM  symbol  ot  a  eonatitutteoal  democ- 
racy aMEorUis  all  proiartkm  at  tba  penonal 
Ifberttes  ol  the  htanble  citizen,  it  stands — 
tt»  guardian  <.  ver  the  security  of  a  vast  do- 
main of  ir^crcdible  mealth.  the  vbile  U  is 
the  protectnr  of  our  iireslAes  aiul  cur  altars. 
As  the  cymbot  of  the  heart  and  scui  and 
o<  tlia  paoftic  of  a  rery 
tt  typtflas  a  century  and  a 
balf  d  magnificent  history  and  Is  of  a  value 
InettmsbUr  attd  immeasurable. 

Our  flag  IS  what  we  make  it  and  keep  it. 
21  maaaa  only  what  we  make  it  meau.  It 
aauat  ba  toi^bt  for  and  rededicated  day  by 
day.  Tk«r«  is  nx-km  under  the  American 
•if  far  change  and  growth.  The  revo.uiion 
which  tt  was  bom  was  our  first  forward 
in  man's  age-long  struggle  to  loos? 
troin  every  form  of  involuntary 
aamrade  The  times  In  which  me  live  today 
call  for  an  abiding  faith  In  democracy  and 
tas  tte  American  traditions  of  self-eovem- 
■MBt.  There  is  bo  room  beneath  the  Cag 
d  freemen  lor  the  solution  of  our  problems 
by  any  other  method. 

There  Is  no  banrtsr  In  all  the  world  that 
such  hope,  such  promise,  such  gran- 
at  sptrtt  as  tiM  Stars  and  Stripes.     1: 
by  liberty,  and  for  liberty,  and 
In  its  serrice.     But  never  once  in  all 
rid  has  it  been  made  to  stoop  to  die- 
tatorahlp  or  de^>ctism.  tKir  shall  it  ever  b«. 
It  u  no  painted  ra«.     Hopes  in  its  folds  are 
and  in  theos  a>«  tmblazoned  our 
naaionai  history. 
It  la  the  Constttmioii. 
It  la  ttaa  OovenuiMDt. 
It  Is  tt*  free  people  «^o  stand   In   the 
>t  oo  the  CXmsUtution. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

<  I  ri.N-..rj.v.iKu 
IN  THE  HOL.-E  Ol-  REi'RIL^ZNT ATI VE3 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1950 

Ifr.    WALTER      Mr.   Speaker,   under 
Icftvc  to  txwciid  my  rtmarLs  m  the  P.rc- 


ono  I  includf  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Moravian  Seminary- : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  yotir  InvlUtlon  to 
particlpaU  today  In  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Moravian  Seminary. 

This  is  not  only  an  honor,  which  1  appre- 
ciate, but  also  an  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  for  a  day  in  the  tranquillity  that  pervades 
these  historic  balls. 

Here,  in  the  calmness  cf  this  academic  at- 
moapliere.  in  a  background  of  long-stand- 
taf  tradition,  we  may  view  the  world  objec- 
tively. And  here.  loo.  we  can  And  the  well- 
sprlngi  of  faith  and  inspiration  from  which 
to  renew  our  strength  In  meeting  the  urgent 
problems  of  our  .lay- 
Too  often  Ln  the  rush  and  preoccupation  of 
everyday  life— with  ctirrent  events  pressing 
their  dem.inds  upon  cur  time  and  atten- 
licn— we  are  prone  to  forget  the  past.  \ts  In- 
fl-jence  upon  the  present,  and  the  lessons  It 
points  is  a  guide  to  the  Tuture.  I  am  re- 
nunded  that  among  the  wise  inscriptions  on 
cur  National  Archives  Building  In  Washing- 
ton there  is  one  which  says;  "What  is  past 
Is  prologue."  The  stage  has  already  been 
jet  by  those  who  preceded  us  before  we  come 
upon  the  scene  in  this  life. 

Too  often  we  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to 
cur  forebears  cf  generations  past — those 
pioneering  souls  who  made  It  possible  for 
this  Nation  to  strain  It^  present  greatness, 
and  for  us  to  er.Jcy  its  freedoms. 

The  founders  of  this  great  institution— 
the  oldest  women's  seminary  la  the  Nation. 
In  fact  older  than  the  United  States— were 
among  those  hardy  early  settlers.  The  vic- 
tims of  religious  persecution  among  the  dis- 
placed pcrsor.s  of  their  time,  they  found  in 
this  land  a  haven  where  they  might  worship 
God  in  their  own  way. 

Even  before  the  Revolutionary  War  their 
mii-sionarles  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians.  They  established  this  city  of  Beth- 
lehem, then  merely  an  outpost  on  the  borders 
of  the  wilderne*^.  and  the  neighboring  com- 
munity of  Nazareth. 

No  doubt  the  heroic  story  of  Count  von 
Zinzendorf,  of  Bishop  Spangenburg.  and  of 
their  little  band  of  Moravian  followers,  is 
familiar  to  most  of  you.  but  its  significance 
lies  in  their  contribution  to  making  possible 
the  progress  which  America  and  its  people 
hare  schieved  since  that  time. 

Thanks  to  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
we  have  attained  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  on  earth.  But  more 
than  that  material  rchlevement.  we  have 
demonstrated  the  practical  possibility  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

We  have  shown  the  world  that  men  and 
women  of  varying  faiths,  of  different  nation- 
ality backgrounds,  and  of  many  racial 
strains,  can  live  and  work,  together  in  peace 
and  harmony. 

Of  course  we  have  not  reached  the  millen- 
nium. There  are  still  imperfections  and  some 
Injtistlces  in  our  economic,  political,  and 
social  systems  but  we  have  advanced  further 
along  the  road  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  thnn  any  other  people. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  is  It  too  high  to 
aim.  for  a  similar  pattern  of  peaceful  living 
on  a  universal  scale?  Those  aspirations  were 
•mbodied  in  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  5  years  ago. 

We  learned,  bitterly,  after  the  Plrst  World 
War.  the  lesson  of  our  negligence  in  that  re- 
spect. We  disarmed  quickly  and  to  .he  point 
of  weakness  where  we  were  a  tempting  target 
for  the  forces  of  aggreaslon.  We  spumed  the 
League  of  Natlo:^.  We  turned  our  backs  on 
the  rest  of  the  world 

This  time  after  World  War  II.  we  helped  to 
create  an  Instrumentality  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
Fifty-eight  other  nations  signed  that  Charter 
v:th  us. 

Eut  scarcely  was  this  venture  launched, 
barely  had  we  beaten  down  the  world-con- 


quering ambitions  of  the  Nazis  and  Japan 
than  a  new  threat  to  peace  appeared.  Our 
former  ally.  Soviet  Russia,  set  out  upon  a 
can^.palgn  of  aggression  and  conquest,  and 
boiled  the  United  Nations.  It  dishonored 
agreements;  It  flouted  Inlernallonal  law. 

By  nuliiary  and  economic  pressures,  by 
subversion,  by  propaganda,  it  e.xtended  lis 
borders  and  brought  small  surrounding  na- 
tions under  its  sway. 

In  1941  the  Kremlin  ruled  some  193,000  000 
people  in  the  area  of  8.500.000  square  miles. 
Todav  755000,000  people  and  16.000.000 
square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
within  the  power  of  this  new  aggressor  whose 
announced  objective  Ls  to  communize  the 
world  and  make  every  other  nation  a  creature 
of  Moscow. 

America  came  out  of  World  War  II 
stronger  In  a  material  way.  and  In  principles, 
than  any  other  country.  Inevitably  the  lead- 
ership In  world  aflfalrs.  and  In  safeguarding 
ourselves  and  other  freedom-loving  people 
from  this  mad,  ruthless,  and  terroristic 
threat,  devolved  upon  us. 

We  emerged  to  our  present  position  not 
throv:gh  war  of  conquest,  not  through  am- 
bitions of  empire  or  designs  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  others  but  In  the  fateful  sequence 
of  events  which  witnessed  the  decline  of 
other  nations  which  once  might  have 
blocked  the  Soviet  alone. 

Under  the  Truman  doctrine  we  took  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  Communist  advance  in 
Greece.  We  blocked  It  In  Turkey,  In  Italy, 
and  in  France. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan  of  economic 
aid.  we  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  war- 
stricken  nations  of  Europe,  restored  their 
economy  and  their  strength  and  their  will 
to  resist. 

Under  the  Atlantic  pact  and  the  mutual 
defense  as^!  tance  program  we  are  helping 
them  to  arm  against  potential  attack  by  this 
new  aggressor. 

All  these  things  we  have  done,  yet  striving 
meanwhile  to  assure  peace.  The  danger  of 
war  does  not  arise  from  policies  v,hlch  we 
and  other  democracies  of  the  world  are  pur- 
suing. We  will  never  take  the  offensive  In 
a  shooting  war.  The  United  States  Is  con- 
tinuing to  faithfully  observe  the  accepted 
tenets  of  peaceful  International  relations 
and  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  pre- 
dicting what  Is  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
control  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  what  they  will  do  next. 

The  so-called  cold  war  that  has  been  rag- 
ing foi  these  many  months  is  being  carried 
o-  not  only  on  the  diplomatic  front,  m  the 
economic  field,  and  In  the  area  of  military 
preparations,  but  also  on  the  levels  of  psy- 
chology and  ideology. 

The  one  thing  we  do  know  is  that  cur 
greaicst  weapon — more  powerful  than  any 
bomb  that  man  can  devise — Is  the  force  of 
truth,  embodied  In  the  basic  and  eternal 
principles  that  have  prevailed  for  more  than 
2,000  years. 

These  we  find  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
In  the  Gold-n  Rule,  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  In  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  with  Its  BUI 
of  Rights. 

For  those  ideals  men  have  fought  and 
died.  Some  of  those  men  who  died  at 
Brandywlne  for  those  Ideals  of  Individual 
freedom  and  human  dignity  are  burled  on 
the  green  acres  of  your  schcol. 

Tbo-se  principles  are  timeless  and  apply 
to  all  mankind.  Through  them  we  can  In- 
spire other  peoples  and  impel  them  to  action. 
Our  greatest  hope  for  peace  for  you  and 
for  succeeding  generations  of  Americans  l3 
In  the  spiritual  and  moral  leadership  which 
we  offer  to  the  world.  It  must  be.  however, 
a  dynamic  philosophy,  a  living  tradition,  to 
which  we  ourselves  are  true. 
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From  your  studies  of  history  you  know 
that  the  great  nations  of  this  world,  those 
that  have  exerted  the  most  marked  influ- 
ence for  good,  are  those  whose  leaders  were 
men  of  vision  with  great  spiritual  qualities. 

The  dictators,  the  tyrants,  have  their  brief 
Innings,  fall  Into  Umbo,  and  are  remembered 
only  for  the  evil  they  did,  but  the  product 
of  the  work  of  moral  leadership  lives  on. 
The  mlf^ht  and  the  wealth  of  many  great 
nations  have  vanished— but  the  vision  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  is  a  potent  influence  in 
the  world  today. 

The  real  Issue  In  the  present  conflict  Is  the 
battle  of  our  living  spiritual  philosophy 
against  the  materialism  of  communism 
which  denies  the  existence  of  God.  Mark  how 
many  thousands  of  churchmen  have  been 
arrested  In  Communist-dominated  countries. 

The  campaigns  of  the  Communists  against 
the  clergy  show  clearly  their  fear  of  spiritual 
truth,  their  fear  of  the  strength  and  du- 
rability of  spiritual  leaders.  In  this  way.  In- 
directly, the  Communists  acknowledge  that 
the  churches  are  spiritual  strongholds  that 
stand  against  their  efforts  to  enslave  man- 
kind. 

The  members  of  the  Politburo — the  Uttla 
band  of  men  who  rule  the  Soviet  empire — 
themselves  understand  only  the  language  of 
a  greater  military  force  and  will  bow  to 
superior  might.  That  Is  why,  so  far,  they 
have  been  deterred  from  actual  war.  But 
for  their  subjects,  for  the  millions  whom  they 
control  under  the  lash  of  police  power  In 
their  own  and  their  puppet  police  states,  they 
fear  the  power  of  spiritual  truth. 

I  lay  special  stress  upon  these  thoughts 
because  I  realize  it  is  not  easy  for  you,  who 
go  out  today  into  the  stream  of  our  national 
life,  to  contemplate  the  thought  that  human- 
ity faces  the  possibility  of  self-extinction  by 
superbombs.  It  is  only  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  faith  In  the  Lord  that  we  can  turn 
for  a  solution  of  our  problems.  The  poten- 
tial condition,  the  idea  that  weapons  with 
horrendous  powers  of  instantaneous  destruc- 
tion are  In  the  making,  we  must  face  calmly 
and  realistically.  We  must  neither  permit 
ourselves  to  fall  victims  to  an  enemy's  psy- 
chological warfare  of  panic,  nor  bury  our 
heads  In  the  sands  of  Ignorance. 

You  are  a  wiser  generation  than  those  who 
went  before  you.  Having  lived  through  the 
period  of  World  War  II,  you  realize  that 
should  another  war  come,  with  all  its  brutal- 
ity, horror,  and  suffering,  there  will  be  no 
real  victory  for  anyone,  even  those  who 
triumph  in  battle.  Civilization  as  we  know 
It  will  be  the  loser. 

"What,  then,  do  we  have  to  look  forward 
to?  "  you  may  well  ask,  and  "What  should 
be  our  goals?  ' 

Economically  the  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  are  unlimited.  Vast  new  fron- 
tiers have  been  opened  up  by  developments 
In  atomic  energy,  chemistry.  In  communica- 
tions, and  in  other  fields  of  the  sciences, 
business,  and  professions. 

American  economy  Is  geared  to  an  expan- 
sionist program.  Its  population  is  Increas- 
ing. The  number  of  family  units  is  increas- 
ing even  more  rapidly.  The  demands  for 
consumer  gi>ods  will  go  on.  Our  human,  eco- 
nomic, and  natural  resources  are  rich,  and 
our  national  income  is  at  Its  highest  level 
In  history. 

On  the  score  of  your  ability  to  find  your 
place  In  the  world  of  affairs  and  to  achieve 
success  I  have  no  doubts.  But  the  major 
concern  of  your  generation  should  be  not  on 
the  material  side  of  life  but  with  how  to 
solve  the  social  and  political  problems  of  the 
day.  And  I  mean  political  In  Its  broadest. 
not  Its  partisan,  sense. 

Tlie  first  step  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  so- 
cial and  political  problems  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  Is  to  become  well  In- 
formed on  those  problems.  We  must  learn 
to  approach  those  problems  with  an  open 
mind  and  Intellectual  willingness  to  under- 
stand the  personal  and  social  problems  of 


other  Individuals,  other  groups,  other  na- 
tions. 

And,  above  all.  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  by  fulfilling  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens. For,  although  we  cherish  the  rights 
that  are  our  heritage,  those  rights  also  carry 
with  them  responsibilities  and  duties. 

It  Is  a  duty  to  register  and  to  vote  In  or- 
der to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  policies  which  we  want  to  see 
carried  out  by  our  elected  officials. 

It  Is  all  well  enough  to  speak  of  our  In- 
dividual liberty  as  precious  but  It  must  be 
guarded  zealously  and  constantly — not  by 
others,  not  by  someone  else,  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us  day  by  day  In  our  personal 
actions  and  our  public  Interest. 

We  must  satisfy  ourselves,  in  our  own 
hearts,  that  we  are  giving  more  than  Up 
service  to  the  principles  which  we  profess. 

Only  In  that  way.  In  the  spirit  of  generous 
service  to  our  fellow  men,  can  we  Justify  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past.  Only  In  that  way  can 
we  a.«;sure  success  In  the  greatest  task  ever 
faced  by  any  generation  of  man  In  the  fight 
to  preserve  peace  In  the  world. 


Corps  of  Enguecrs,  United  States  Army, 
Celebrates  One  Hundred  and  Seyenty- 
fifth  Anniversary,  Friday,  June  16, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
June  16,  is  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  cf  the  United  States  Army, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  auspicious  occasion. 

We  have  heard  encomium  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers time  and  again.  However,  it  is  not 
amiss  on  this  anniversary  of  this  fine 
organization  to  recall  again  the  glorious 
historj:,  traditions,  achievements,  and 
accomplishments,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  of  the  Army  engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps,  wp  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  e.specially  in 
Louisiana,  have  been  closer  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  than  other  parts  of  our 
country  due  to  the  fact  that  since  1824 
the  fine  and  able  men  who  compHDsed 
this  organization  have  been  constantly 
fighting  devastating  floods  that  come 
down  upon  us  each  year  through  the 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Mississippi,  Red,  Arkan- 
sas, White.  St.  Fi^ancis,  Ouachita,  Atcha- 
falaya,  and  other  rivers,  and  although 
handicapped  by  meager  and  intermit- 
tent appropriations  to  carry  on  the  fight 
they  have  never  hesitated  nor  wavered 
In  their  interest,  determinr.tion,  and  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  done 
much  to  protect  us  from  recurring  dis- 
asters, and  while  their  plans  are  about 
to  come  to  fruition,  and  it  is  estimated 
within  3  years  the  major  portion  of  their 
program  for  carrying  the  floods  safely 
through  Louisiana  to  the  Gulf  will  be  in 


Bight,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  continued  generosity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  by  making  avail- 
able the  necessary  appropriations  to  do 

£0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
will  provide  these  critically  necessary 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  done,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  have  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  will  feel  secure  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  people  will  be  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  for  me  to  eulogize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  they  know 
how  we  feel  about  them.  They  have 
been  devoted  to  our  cause;  they  have  a 
warm  spot  in  our  hearts,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them  and  to  the  Congress  for 
all  that  they  have  done  for  us. 

All  over  the  United  States  this  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  being  celebrated,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  with  these  remarks 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  11,  in  commenting  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  follows: 

Engineeks    To    Celebratt — Abmt    Corps    To 

Mark    Its    One    Hundred    and    Sfventt- 
riTTH  Annuers.^by  on  Fridat 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  mark  Its  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  on 
Friday. 

On  June  16.  1775,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, acting  on  the  request  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,  resolved  that  there  should  be 
appointed  one  chief  engineer  and  two  as- 
sistants. 

General  Washington  named  Col.  Richard 
Grldley  of  Massachusetts  as  Chief  Engineer. 
Colonel  Grldley's  first  Job  was  throwing  up 
the  defenses  at  Bunker  Hill.  His  second  was 
to  throw  down  his  shovel  and  Join  in  the 
fighting   that  followed. 

Today,  the  Army  engineers  still  stand 
ready  to  build  fortifications,  supply  lines,  and 
every  known  type  of  national  defense,  and 
when  necessary  serve  as  Infantry. 

During  the  last  war  the  corps  reached  a 
strength  of  more  than  750.000  men.  Of  this 
total,  more  than  600,000  were  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  New  Orleans 
TImcs-Picaj'une  of  the  same  date,  I  also 
would  like  to  include  an  article  by  Hal  R. 
Yockey.  regarding  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  birthday  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  giving  interesting  historical 
facts  about  the  Army  engineers,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  their  work  and  accom- 
plishments in  Louisiana  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  article  follows: 
One  Hundred  and  TwxNTT-nvE  or  UNrrzo 
States  Encisteebs'  175  Years  Spent  Curb- 
ing RiVEB 

(By  Hal  R.  Yockey) 

This  week  an  outfit  which  has  spent  125 
years  making  a  good  neighbor  out  of  12,000.- 
000,000.000  gallons  of  truculent  water  cele- 
brates its  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary. 

The  organization  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  giant  It  has  subdued — but  never 
hopes  to  tame  Is  the  Mississippi  River  system 
that  drains  41  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States. 

The  New  Orleans  office  of  the  engineers, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  wiU 
formally  mark  the  anniversary  at  2  p.  m. 
Friday  when  more  than  1,000  of  the  2,000 
district  engineer  employees  will  be  given 
service  certificates  for  having  worked  Iraia 
10  to  30  years  for  the  corps. 

Their  total  service  put  end  to  end  would 
be  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  age  of  tbm 
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M".»ki*»ipP'  ^"*  »ince  1717  when  the  French 
tnnAf^T  de  U  Tour  yut  up  the  flrst  earth 
enbankmenti  along  the  rlrrr  In  New  Orleans, 
man  haa  deroted  an  enormima  anv->unl  of 
eff.rt  and  money  to  make  resUre  a  rofrua 
river. 

Tu*  history  of  the  enjrtneers  In  the  district 
bcsAn  n*«rly  50  years  alter  t^he  appointment 
by  the  Continental  Congr***  In  1775  or  ft 
clktaX  •a<UM«r  at  a  salary  of  MO  per  month 
•ad  two  Mitrumts  at  wages  of  *30  per  month 
each. 

SKCiN  nooo  n«rr 

It  wasnn  until  18H  that  Congre^ss  decided 
to  put  poacfTlmr  military  engineers  to  work 
en  tha  job  at  conservation  and  development 
of  streuns.  Otmcresalonal  suthorlty  saw  the 
corns  atnMiat  simultaneously  begin  removing 
ana|(s.  boulders.  a::d  other  obstruction.*  to 
narigatloa  in  the  Mississippi  near  Nevr  Or- 
toans. 

With  th»  job  came  the  plagues  of  the 
South's  swamps — chills  and  ferer.  the  poxes'. 
j«Uo«  J*dt.  and  cholera.  Knee-deep  In  mire. 
ctttUni  tbetr  way  v:th  machetes,  the  engi- 
neers beg«n  the  ta«k  of  proiecllng  cites  and 
settlers  from  the  devastation  of  almost  an- 
nual floods. 

BcMiquarters  for  engineers  before  the  War 
Between  tr.e  States  w-as  st  Ship  Islar.d.  off 
the  MUaisslppl  Gulf  coast. 

And  In  the  dajrs  of  preparation  for  the 
•tn^Sle  that  pitied  State  against  State,  the 
Oovemment  adopted  a  rather  frugal  altitude. 

Fc-r  example,  in  one  of  the  letters  from 
the  Wat  De.)artment  Lt.  John  C  Palfrey  was 
authorised  to  hire  a  surgeon  for  men  sta- 
tioned on  the  island,  at  a  rate  of  pay  not 
to  exceed  $80  per  month  and  his  board. 

The  Army  then  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
•.mportant  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  econ- 
■  omy  (and)  •  •  •  It  Is  suggeited  that 
the  person  engaged  would  perform  lu  addi- 
tion the  duties  of  clerk.  IX  the  two  duties 
eoil2d  b*  canblned  in  the  same  .ndlvldu.tl 
•  oooiMvmM*  saving  could  be  effecied." 


AWAKX    TO    PaOBLCM 

New  Orleans  river  and  hnrbor  d!«- 
trtct  had  a  timely  birth  In  the  rt-construc- 
tlon  days,  when  the  levee  system  that 
existed  before  the  war  had  been  practically 
de.^royed. 

But  establishment  of  the  district  office 
here  In  1857  by  Brevet  Br.tf  Gen.  M  D. 
McAleater  d:d  not  stem  the  Mississippi's 
rampages.  From  Ociober  1863  uniil  October 
1874.  m  the  State  of  Mississippi  alune  107 
mllea  of  levee  buckled  into  the  bleated 
river  In  Its  annual  rampages 

It  was  In  that  era  that  the  public  first 
became  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
flood  ccntf^l  was  a  national  problem. 
Politicians  seized  upon  it.  and  In  State  and 
Federal  elections  it  became  a  campaign 
lasue. 

Tangible  results  cime  with  crea'lon  of  the 
Mlsalsslppl  River  Commission  In  1879.  Men 
of  national  prominence  were  named  to  the 
Oocnmlasion,  including  Gen.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, later  Preslder.t  of  the  Unl*ed  States, 
and  Capt  James  B  Eads.  builder  of  the 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

LEVEES    BOLSTEUD 

While  the  act  creating  the  CDmmlsalon 
rM|Ulred  It  to  prepare  plans  to  prevent 
destructive  floods,  the  earlier  apprcprlatlons 
tunially  rcstr.cted  levee  coiis:ru:tion  and 
repair  to  such  work  as  was  a  part  of  the 
navigation  improvement  plans. 

The  coordlcatlng  effect  of  the  commission 
•oon  began  to  be  felt  as  the  levee  program 
advanced.  Breaches  were  repaired,  other 
levees  raised  and  strengthened.  The  year 
1898  found  the  South  passing  Its  first  flood 
year  without  a  crevasse.  The  good  luck  held 
until  19C3 

Floods,  though  their  destructive  force  cost 
residents  of  the  South  millions  of  dollars, 
served  as  the  unpetua  fur  belter  protective 
measu:  «a. 


The  havoc  In  the  lower  valley  caused  by 
flooda  of  1912  and  1913  helped  to  bring  in 
the  concrete  mattress-revetment  program  of 
1914  and  the  flr:?t  Flood  Control  Act  of  1917. 

Under  the  act.  the  levee  system  reached 
a  fair  state  cf  completion  when  the  flood 
of  1937.  the  greatest  on  record  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  topped  the  earthen  walls, 
crevassed  them,  and  forced  the  Nation  to 
admit  that  flood  control  was  truly  a  national 
problem. 

ONLY   ONK   BREAK 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928  put  the 
senumeuta  of  the  Nation  into  print  and 
added  floodways.  cut-offs,  and  dike  con- 
struction aa  means  of  achieving  lasting  flocd 
pro*ectlon. 

The  engineers  believe  that  the  act  has 
passed  the  test  of  time.  In  the  23  years 
following  the  great  flood  of  1927.  there  has 
been  only  one  main  levee  crevasse.  And  the 
cr?v;isse.  in  Baton  Rouge  last  year,  was  of 
the  freak  variety,  they  point  out.  It  took 
place  after  the  river  had  fallen  considerably 
from  a  crest  that  was  not  too  high  by  com- 
pari^n. 

Rapidly  the  Misslssipnl  River  system  is 
nearlng  completion.  In  July  the  district  here 
will  open  bids  for  construction  of  the  Mor- 
gaiiza  fliXHiway-control  structure.  With  all 
of  the  Atchafalaya  levee  system  above  Mor- 
gan City  well  on  the  way  to  completion,  and 
plans  for  flood  control  below  Morgan  City 
well  on  the  way  to  completion,  and  plans  for 
flood  control  below  Morgan  City  to  run  con- 
currently with  the  control  structure,  award 
of  the  contract  will  set  the  completion  date 
for  the  floodway. 

BILLION    TAKDS 

Brig  Gen.  Peter  A.  Ferlnga.  chairman  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  Col. 
Charles  G.  Holle.  district  engineer  here,  have 
set  January  1953  as  the  date  for  completion 
of  the  floodway  which  has  been  advocated 
for  more  than  20  years. 

And  from  my  district  in  Jennings.  La.. 
In  the  Mcrmentau-Sabine  Basins,  comes 
this  proclamation  from  the  mayor,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy -fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 
Proclamation 

To  aU  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greetings: 

Whereas  June  16  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Corps  of  Engineers — United 
States  Army  by  the  Continental  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  from  that  day  to  this,  through 
their  zeal,  courage,  and  resolute  spirit,  this 
splendid  body  of  trained  engineers  has 
c.oR»ed  the  seas  and  bridged  the  rivers  to 
reach  our  enemies  in  times  of  war.  and  in 
times  of  peace  has  improved  and  opened 
the  Nation's  harbors  to  world  trade  and 
labored  to  harness  our  rivers  for  protection 
against  floods,  for  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power,  and  for  the  extension  and 
advancement  of  water-borne  commerce;  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
in  particular  In  and  around  the  city  of 
Jennings,  have  been  an  Important  factor  In 
the  development  of  this  country  and  com- 
munity, particularly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Corps  of  Eneineers  to  protect  the  lands 
and  the  lives  behind  the  levees  and  to  de- 
Nelop  to  the  fullest  our  Inland  waterways 
that  will  continue  to  furnish  protected  pass- 
age for  Increasing  quantities  of  raw  and 
finished  materials  so  vital  to  the  United 
States  of  America  both  In  time  of  war  and  In 
time  of  peace. 

Now,  therefore,  I  John  L.  Conner,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Jennings,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  day  of  June  18,  1960.  to  be  Engineers  Day 
and  urge  the  cltizenc  of  thla  city  to  pay 
homage  to  their  post  accomplishments,  to 
their   honored   dead,   to   their   mighty   war 


efforts,  and  pledge  cur  support  to  their 
progressive  and  constructive  woiks  during 
our  years  of  peace. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  city 
of  Jennings,  to  be  affixed 

EKine  at  the  city  hall  in  the  city  of  Jen- 
nlngo  on  this  8th  of  June  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty. 

John  L.  Connsr, 

Mayor. 


Prosperity  Revenae  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  and  calhng  attention  to  the 
bill  today  introduced  entitled  'Prosper- 
ity Revenue  Act,"  and  include  excerpts 
from  an  article  entitled  'That  Tax  Is 
Here  Again"  by  Mr.  S.  Burton  Heath, 
distinguiiihed  journalist  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  which  was  published  in  Na- 
tions  Business  for  March  1949.  Mr. 
Heath  has  left  us.  in  this  article,  a  price- 
less legacy,  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
calling  attention  to  the  shocking  fact 
that  our  Tax  Code  is  communistic,  that 
we  are  taxing  private  enterprise  out  of 
business  as  directed  by  Marx  in  the  Com- 
munis'  mnnitesto.     Mr.   Heath  begins: 

What  a  boon  It  would  be  If  some  Congress 
would  come  up  with  a  revenue  act  that  was 
not  only  just  and  simple — but  logical. 

And  ends: 

There's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have 
such  a  law  •  •  •  except  lethargy  or  po- 
litical cowardice. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  on'y  one  tax 
problem,  to  wit — collect  enouph  revenue 
to  balance  the  budget  and  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  only  one 
source  of  income,  private  o.-  Govern- 
ment, to  wit — current  prodi.ction.  At 
what  point  in  the  economic  process  can 
the  tax  revenue  be  bled  off.  with  the 
least  harm  to  the  process? 

F*undamentally.  there  is  only  one 
taxpayer — the  individual  person,  the  one 
who  works.  There  is  only  ont  taxpayer. 
Why  should  It  be  more  than  one  tax? 

Business  does  not  and  ciinnot  pay 
taxes:  it  passes  them  on  and  collects 
them  from  the  taxpayers — the  people. 
When  we  tax  business  we  do  not  know 
who  is  paying  the  tax;  we  have  lost  con- 
trol of  the  impact  of  the  tax  The  ex- 
perts say  tliat  it  is  easier  to  collect  the 
revenue  by  many  taxes  than  from  a  sin- 
gle tax;  that  more  revenue  can  be  had 
by  picking  the  taxpayer's  pockets  with 
hidden  taxes  than  by  taxing  him  honestly 
and  openly.  I  believe  in  honesty.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  tax  the  taxpayer, 
directly  and  honestly? 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
by  request,  is  a  sincere  attempt  at  the 
logical  answer  to  this  ques.ion.  This 
bill  supersedes  H.  R.  6135  and  H.  R.  6453. 
preliminary  drafts,  which  I  Introduced. 
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b7  request .  last  year.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now 
engaged  in  revising  an  unsound  tax  code. 
might  do  well  to  pause  in  their  arduous 
labors  long  enough  to  read  and  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  prosperity  revenue 
act.  In  the  word??  of  Mr.  Heath,  it  will 
"tax  us  with  the  least  possible  damage 
to  the  American  economic  system." 

That  Tax   Is  HEax  Again — What  a  Boon  It 

Would  Be  ir  Some  Concktss  Would  Come 

Up  With  a  Revewue  Act  That  Was  Not 

Only  Just  and  Simplx  bxtt  Locicai. 
(By  S.  Burton  Heath) 

Congress  is  tinkering  again  with  what 
ought  to  be  entitled  "An  act  to  redistribute 
the  national  Income,  promote  the  sale  of 
headache  remedies,  encourage  cheating  by 
usually  honest  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  rhyme  or  reason 
to  the  breakdown  between  taxes  you  can  de- 
duct and  taxes  you  cant.  You  can  memorize 
the  list — or  you  can  ask  the  collector,  who 
will  look  up  the  answer  In  a  commercial  tax 
eervlce  and  tell  you. 

It  seems  that  the  first  Income-tax  law  was 
suggested  by  a  Canaanite  immigrant  psychol- 
ogist, economist,  and  administrator  named 
Joe.  who  became  the  first  commissioner  cl 
Internal  revenue. 

You'll  find  the  story  In  Genesis  XLI,  verses 
34  throiigh  57.  and  Genesis  XLVII,  rerses  12 
through  36,  If  you  want  to  check  my  free- 
hand version  of  the  tax  devised  by  Josepii, 
great  grandson  of  Abraham,  and  twenty- 
third  generation  descendant  of  Adam  and 
Eve. 

Tou  remember  how  Joe's  brothers  got  so 
Jealous  of  his  coat  of  many  colors  that  they 
sold  him  to  the  Midlanitca.  who  In  turn  sold 
him  to  Potiphar.  a  captain  In  Pharaoh's 
guard.  Perhaps  you  remember,  too,  that  he 
Interpreted  Pharaoh's  dream  to  forecast  7 
years  of  bountiful  crops  followed  by  7  years 
of  famine. 

•Tell  you  what  you  do,  Pharaoh."  Joseph 
told  the  emperor.  "You  find  yourself  a  dis- 
creet, mise  chap" — and  here  I  picture  Joseph 
standing  a  bit  stralghter  and  looking  his 
wisest  and  most  discreet.  "Make  him  com- 
missioner of  Internal  revenue.  Let  him  ap- 
point collectors  all  over  Egypt.  During  tha 
7  fat  years  let  them  levy  a  20-percent  tax  oa 
Inconoe  and  crops." 

Pharaoh  toc^  the  advice.  He  made  Jo« 
commissioner,  gave  him  a  lot  of  gold  jewelry, 
ordered  that  In  future  paradea  Joe  should 
nde  In  the  carriage  Just  behind  the  royal 
equipage.  Also  he  gave  him  Potl-pherah's 
daughter,  Ascnath,  for  a  wife.  This  put  Jo* 
In  the  social  register,  because  Poll  was  a 
priest,  and  priests  were  the  only  class  who 
rated  high  enough  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Income  tax. 

Commissioner  Joe  and  his  collectors  gath- 
ered so  much  grain  that  they  gave  up  any 
effort  to  keep  track  of  it.  Then  the  drought 
came,  bringing  famine,  and  the  Egyptian 
people  went  to  Pharaoh  and  asked  for  bread. 

He  sent  them  to  Joseph. 

"Joe's  the  boss."  Pharaoh  told  them.  "You 
do  what  he  tells  you.  and  I'm  sure  he'll  see 
that  you  don't  starve." 

They  got  grain  from  Joseph,  but  they  paid 
for  it.  They  paid  so  much  that  In  the  first 
year  Joe  got  all  their  money,  and  took  it  to 
Pharaohs  house  for  safekeeping.  They  paid 
Eo  much  that  in  the  second  year  he  got  all 
their  horses,  their  sheep,  their  cattle,  and 
their  as&ps.  Came  the  third  year,  and  they 
were  back  again. 

"You've  got  all  our  money.  Ikjss,"  they 
cald.  "You've  got  all  our  cattle.  The  only 
things  we  have  left  are  our  laud,  our  bodies, 
and  empty  stomachs.  Take  our  land,  buy 
our  bodies,  and  give  us  bread." 

Joe  took  them  up.  He  bought  all  the  land 
of   EgT'pt   for   Phsiraoh,   and    the   p>eople   he 


moved  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borden 
of  Egypt  to  the  other  end  thereof. 

XTntil  I  went  back  and  reread  this.  I  had 
thought  of  Joseph  as  a  wise  man  who  taught 
the  Egyptians  to  save  when  food  was  plenti- 
ful, in  order  to  eat  when  it  became  scarce. 
Be  was.  and  he  did.  He  gave  them  social 
security.  But  there  It  Is  In  Genesis,  all 
spelled  out,  that  he  did  this  through  an 
Income  tax,  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  was 
all  over  the  government  owned  all  the  money, 
all  the  land,  all  the  livestock,  and  the  bodies 
of  all  of  its  people  except  Joseph  and  Asenath 
and  the  prlects. 

Thereafter  Joseph  permitted  the  Egyptians 
to  sharecrcp  on  the  land  they  formerly 
owned,  using  the  cattle  that  once  were 
theirs,  so  long  as  they  gave  Pharaoh  20  per- 
cent of  everything  they  raised. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Karl  Marx  read  Gen- 
esis before  he  drafted  his  famous  Commu- 
nist Manifesto,  with  its  10-point  program  to 
WTest  by  degrees  all  capital  from  the  bour- 
geoisie His  first  point  was  ending  the  pri- 
vate ownership  erf  land.  His  second  was  a 
heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 

Nobody  accuses  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration, past  or  present,  of  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  communize  this  country. 

But  Egypt's  experience  demonstrates  what 
an  income  tax  can  do.  Karl  Marx  an- 
nounced frankly  what  extreme  socialism 
thought  it  could  and  hoped  It  would  do. 
Every  taxpayer  knows  how  painful,  how  on- 
erous, how  discouraging  bad  Income-tax  laws 
can  be. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  once  again  that 
Congress  toes  this  very  unscientific  law  out 
the  window  and  give  us  a  new  one? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  new  law  go 
back  to  first  principles,  raise  the  necessary 
money  In  a  simple,  equitable,  scientific 
manner? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
law  that  will  tax  us  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  American  economic  system? 

There's  no  reason  In  the  world  we 
shouldn't  have  such  a  law.  No  reason  that 
I  can  imagine,  except  lethargy  or  political 
cowardice. 


A  CoctttBtiiJii  f«r  PvertD  Rk* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  L'yNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16 
last  I  was  accorded  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  to  express  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  which 
would  enable  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  frame  a  constitution  of  their  own. 

To  my  mind  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  definitely  established  their  right  to 
self-government  and  should  be  permitted 
to  organize  their  own  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me,  I  include  herein  the 
remarks  made  by  me  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  on  this  matter: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  H.  R. 
7674  which  would  permit  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  at  long  last,  to  participate  more  fully 
In  the  heritage  which  we  call  democracy. 

EKirlng  the  more  than  50  years  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  under  the  American  flag,  we 
have  acted,  although  slowly.  In  living  up  to 
our  treaty  obligations  to  decide  the  political 


status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Indeed,  for  many 
years  after  the  Initial  steps  Congress  did  al- 
most nothing  at  all. 

In  1900  Congress  created  a  temporary  cItU 
government  for  the  island  under  a  measur* 
known  as  the  Poraker  Act.  In  1917,  a  per- 
manent civil  government  was  accorded  by 
the  Jones  Act  which  retained  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  original  Foraker  Act  and 
added  some  others  Since  then,  tiiere  hav« 
been  a  number  of  changes  to  the  organic  act. 
mostly  minor  until  the  last  few  years  whea 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  gl\'e  Puerto  Rico 
some  really  significant  grants  of  greater  self- 
government,  such  as  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  Governor  and  name  most  of  their  own 
public  officials. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  this  committee  te 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  wovdd  grant  to  the  peopl* 
of  Puerto  Rico  the  authority  to  organize  • 
constitutional  government  of  their  own 
choosing  within  certain  well-defined  bounda- 
ries and  limitations  specified  by  Congress. 

To  my  mind,  thla  is  the  wisest  step  whicti 
Congress  cotild  take,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  doing  what  we  should  have  done 
before  to  fulfill  our  obligations  for  Puerto 
Rico  but  also  to  demonstrate  to  the  demo- 
cratic world  as  well  as  to  that  part  of  the 
world  which  does  not  yet  follow  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  that  the  United  States 
really  believea  in  democracy. 

I  am  sure  that  all  those  present  here 
today  can  see  that  such  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  ck  democracy  wUI 
strengthen  and  elevate  our  position  before 
the  United  Nations.  For  this  country  is  sig- 
natory to  the  United  Nations  Charter  calling 
for  united  efforts  toward  obtaining  self- 
government  for  dependent  people  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  able  to  assunw  the  responsibility 
of  self-government.  That  Puerto  Rico  Is 
ready  Is  demonstrated  by  the  record  of  the 
present  administration  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Governor  MunoK-Martn,  the  ftoak 
elected  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Last  November,  I  was  a  member  of  a  sul>- 
committee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  went  to  Puerto  Rico  to  look 
Into  the  advisability  of  extending  soctal 
security  to  that  island  and  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  We  held  bearings  down  there  and 
we  went  otrt  and  studied  the  living  oonditlone 
of  the  pepole.  We  saw  what  the  Insular 
government  is  trying  to  do  by  way  of  indus- 
trialization and  better  agrlctilttiral  practices 
and  my  modem  social  legislation  to  better 
those  living  conditions. 

The  insiilar  government  is  doing  its  levH 
best  to  act  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  remor- 
Ing  people  from  the  slum  areas  and  in  crest- 
ing )obs,  building  new  industries,  raising 
wages,  eradicating  slums,  buUding  public 
housing  projects,  and  mtich  more.  What 
they  call  their  self -effort,  their  "Operation 
Bootstrap,"  is  a  magniflcant  thing  to  see  in 
action. 

It  has  been  said,  "They  are  moving  moun- 
tains In  Puerto  Rico."  They  re&Uy  are. 
They  are  moving  motintalns  of  obstacles  and 
with  unbelievable  dispatch.  Profrese  'Is 
showing  through  everywhere. 

Our  subcommittee  went  to  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Stdnet  Camp.  Upon  our  return,  we  recom- 
mended unanimously,  as  the  result  of  otir 
Investigation,  that  social  security  be  ex- 
tended to  Puerto  Rico  on  the  same  basis 
as  In  the  States. 

Before  we  could  make  such  a  reconjnenda- 
tion.  we  had  to  look  carefully  into  the  tax 
system  In  effect  In  Puerto  Rico.  Ws  learned 
that  prior  to  the  ceding  of  Puerto  Rlco  to  the 
United  States.  Spain  had  granted  s  consid- 
erable degree  of  self-government  to  Puerto 
Rlco  under  a  charter  of  autonomy.  With 
this  charter  of  autonomy,  Spain  granted  also 
a  great  measure  of  self-determlnatlou  in  the 
matter  of  taxes  In  Puerto  Rlci"*  Conse- 
quently, Puerto  Rlco  had  Its  own  tax  rrsten* 
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vlOefe  wu  I  WIlMHIll  by  tbe  Fcnk«r  Act  tn 
IMO  and  ty  tte  Joan  An  in  :917.  Th.s 
pt»rt>Pt  <tf  glvtaff  Puerto  Bi/aa  se^-<Se>rmi- 
^Mlcn.  tAS  wlae.  bas  bim  •  consistent,  and 
la  my  opmloci,  a  vue  pollry  o<  tbe  Dnlted 
•ay  deTUtk>n  from  that 
eoasUtute  »  precectent.  tnaoCkr 
conc«-rnf<l 

Tb*  •otaooHBtttM  or  the  Hoxut  Ways  and 
liMHia  OMunltfeM  XosUMl  tbat  the  primary 
aaan»  of  rwniM  te  Puerto  R:co  ;s  made  up 
at  czcu*  tase*  eoltoeted  on  a  larg*  wtety  of 
artidet.  Tttem  taxes  yielded  MO.TOOjBOO  in 
r»««na»  In.  the  fiscal  year  1948-49.  Iccome 
taxes  on  tmttrMuals  and  corporations  rank 
sec:>nd  aa  aa  toupcitant  scurce  of  revenue 
:n  P'je-to  R:co.  Dtalng  the  same  flecal  year. 
$36  400.000  vas  collected  from  aucti  source. 

Taxe«  on  real  and  personal  property 
ranked  third  and  yielded  t3.300.000  to  tbe 
Insu'ar  forerrLmem  In  fiscal  year  1948-49. 
la  aMltlon.  the  local  municipal  goremmenu 
coOactad  t7.000.000  in  property  taxes. 

If'.:  n  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 

were  -  i  into  the  insular  treasury  from 
cuAtoaHh  ttotlcs.  and  taxes  Imposed  on  prod- 
ucts ellQ^wd  to  tbe  miilnland  to  balance 
Inderal  taxes  paid  on  those  products  when 
produced  on  the  continent.  Rum  and  to- 
bacco made  up  t7.4O0.0C0  of  this  amount. 

Puert.^  Rico  for  14  years,  has  had  a  state 
lnxu.-<^.ce  fund  to  protect  the  workers 
accidents  suffered  la  the  course  of 
work.  Three  million  nine  hundred 
la  premiums  were  assessed 
OB  parrolla  amounting  to  t227.0CO.0O0  la 
1947-43 

An  uaamployment-ln^'jrance  law  protect- 
ing sufareaa*  workers  against  seasonal  un- 
pnt  wert  Into  effect  last  year.  The 
re  Industry  and  the  Insu'ar  treasury 
worked  together  In  evolving  the  necessary 
payroll  and  tax  return  forms.  Between  Jan- 
uary I  and  October  31.  1949.  the  payroll-tax 
eollec'lons  totaled  tl.800.0C0.  Five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  employers  re- 
potted durln;;  that  period  and  more  than 
SjOOO  returns  were  proce.ssed. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  has  this 
to  aay  about  the  tax  system:  "We  crill  atten- 
tion to  tbcae  various  tax  programs  In  order 
to  substantiate  otir  position  that  existing 
lnsu:.u-  tax  programs  have  already  laid  a 
toundaUon  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
•aaployiiMnt  taxes.  In  our  opinion,  the  col. 
loetton  of  these  taxes  wUl  present  no  tnsur- 
■Kmntab!e  admlntstratlTe  diAcultles.  and 
the  experience  of  the  Insular  treasury,  to- 
K'thf-r  With  familiarity  with  similar  taxes 
by  bcth  employers  and  employees,  will  be  oX 
great  assistance. ** 

H-  R  7674  does  not  alter  the  present  tax 
relationships  between  Puerto  Rico  and  United 
States.  The  Congreaa  should  insure  to  Puerto 
Ricsn  citizens  that  tbey  will  not  be  placed 
In  a  dlttcr'.minatory  position  or  given  a  sub- 
■arjitd  atatua  taz-wlse.  I  believe  it  la  slg- 
Blfleant  to  point  out  that  in  1946.  there  wore 
only  4.000  persons  in  all  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
taxal:'.*  Incomes  exceeding  92.CO0  per  year.  In 
this  connection.  I  should  like  to  empbaaiae 
that  Puarto  Rtoo  bas  a  population  tn  excess 
cf  2  OX).CO0.  The  average  income  Is  less  than 
half  the  average  lncom«  of  tbe  lowest  in- 
eon-.e  Eta'e 

The  inierral  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  do  net  extend  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  If 
they  d  d  exttrnd.  these  facu  make  It  lucidly 
clear  that  when  all  Is  subtracted  and  dlvidetl 
and  f.::a:iv  totaled  the  United  States  could 
r  --all»  much  revenue  from  levy- 

li      1  .come  taxes  In  the  island 

Al£o  1'  roust  be  remembered  that  Puerto 
Rico  bears  a  sub&tantUl  local  ta.x  load,  which, 
coicblnid  with  the  collection  of  excise  taxes 
tn  tha  Island,  ecnstilutes  a  slzablt  tax 
burden. 

Cotult^rlni?  that  there  Is  no  provision  tn 
tha  Puertfj  Rlcan  income-tax  stricture  for 
the  r{jlit.':;7  of  Incomen  of  husband  and  wife. 
It  is  seen  ikmx,  Puerto  Bicaxu  h^\t  ^  substan- 


tial tax  burden  which,  in  Its  entirety,  Is  not 
subatantially  different  from  that  of  matn- 
landers.  I  might  say  In  closing  that  tha 
Treasury  Department  of  Puerto  Rico  has  un- 
dercakeu  an  all-inclusive  review  of  the  in- 
sular tax  system,  including  Its  implications 
on  the  economy  and  the  determln-^tlon  of 
who.  in  the  final  analysis,  pays  the  taxes  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  who  ultimately  benefits  irom 
public  expenditures. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  connection  with  the  extension 
of  social  security  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Vlr.?in  Islands,  Sol  Descartes,  treasurer  of 
Puerto  Rico,  on  November  17  of  last  year, 
said:  "We  are  striving  to  find  the  middle 
course  which  would  encompass  the  highest 
possible  tax  contributions  of  the  local  econ- 
omy compatible  with  the  extension  o'  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  expand  production  and 
the  investment  of  local  savings  in  local  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

"As  Governor  Mu£oz-Marln  pointed  out, 
this  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  It  has 
not  been  solved  in  the  most  advanced  in- 
dustrialized nations  " 

During  the  past  few  years  Puerto  Rico  has 
accomplished  considerable  simplification  of 
its  excise  taxes.  Additional  measures  have 
been  formulated  toward  that  end  and  art 
ready  for  trial. 

So  we  see.  gentlemen,  that  In  a  field  cf 
self-government  In  which  Congress  long  ago 
granted  Puerto  Rico  a  free  hand  and  full 
rein,  they  have  done  an  effective  Job.  I  feel 
sure,  and  in  this  opinion  I  have  many  col- 
leagues, that  Puerto  Rico  will  strive  Just  as 
industriously  and  equally  as  effectively  in 
the  other  fields  of  self-government  as  they 
are  extended  to  them. 


Du  BoU  (Pa.)  Chapter  of  the  Danghtert 
of  the  American  Revolution  Celebrates 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

O?    FEN.NSTLVANIA 

I.N  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  program 
of  the  Du  Boi.s  (Pa.)  Chapter  of  the 
I>aughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
when  its  f5fiiet.h  anniversary  was  ob- 
.«erved  on  June  14,  1950.  at  the  General 
Per'rhing  Hotel.  Du  Bois.  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  member.ship  of  the 
D-j.  Boi-s  chapter,  representatives  of  the 
State  and  National  DAR  were  present 
together  with  dclef^ations  from  central 
Pennsylvania  chapters. 

My  remarks  for  the  occasion  were  as 
follows : 

AODaxsa  Delivireo  By  Representativx  James 
E  Van  Zandt  M!:M3fb  or  Co.NoRfsa, 
TwtNTV-stcoND  District  or  Pxnnstlvania. 

AT  THE  DAR  Lu.NlHEON  June  14.  1950.  AT 
THE  CETtfERAX.  PCRSHI.NG  HoTTL.  DU  BOIS.  PA., 

ClLlEH.^TlNG  THS  FimrTH  AnN!vers.\rt  of 
THE  Dd  Bois  Chapter  or  the  DAUCHTras  or 
THE  American  Re\olutio«» 

Miidam  Chairman  and  members  of  tha 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  I 
have  been  highly  honored  by  your  kind  Invi- 
tation to  speak  to  you  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Du  Bols,  Pa., 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  tbe  American 
Revolution. 


I  consider  it  a  double  honor  t )  have  tha 
privUege  of  Joining  with  you  In  welcoming 
your  State  recent.  Mrs.  Thomas  f  enry  Lee. 

The  Daut;hters  of  the  American  Revolution 
have  established  themselves  as  rue  cham- 
pions of  Americanism.  At  your  ai  nual  meet- 
ings In  Washington  you  never  hesitate  to 
speak  out  against  those  economic  planners  In 
government  who  are  united  in  i  design  to 
lower  this  country  into  socialist  i. 

At  your  last  meeting  In  Washington  you 
called  for  a  Nation-wide  reaffirmation  of  faith 
In  this  country's  heritage  and  v.gorous  op- 
position to  subversive  Influencis.  At  tha 
same  time  you  pointed  your  finger  at  phony 
liberals  In  our  mlckt  and  warned  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  these  left-wlngen-  are  threat- 
ening tne  American  system  in  economic  af- 
fairs. 

I  congratulate  you  for  your  coi  rageous  ac- 
tion and  your  determination  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  confronting 
our  Nation. 

This  Is  Kag  Day— a  day  of  ■•ery  special 
significance  to  all  Americans.  I  say  special 
significance,  because  there  is  todf  y  a  growing 
disrespect  for  our  national  emb  em.  There 
are  some  who  boldly  suggest  tha  we  discard 
Old  Glory  and  replace  it  with  a  ni;w  banner — 
the  emblem  of  a  world  government. 

For  example,  one  of  the  so-called  Intel- 
lectuals who  Is  preaching  the  •loctrines  of 
world  federation  told  an  audience  a  short 
time  ago.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  that  we  'must 
haul  down  the  American  flag — haul  it  down, 
stamp  on  It,  and  spit  upon  It."  Yes,  that  Is 
the  kind  of  doctrine  which  is  being  preached 
by  plnksters  and  parlor  bolshevU  ts  who  have 
the  audacity  to  call  themselves  ijood  Ameri- 
cans. 

They  tell  us  It  is  old  fashioned  to  respect 
and  revere  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  scoff 
at  our  reverence  for  the  flag  md  what  It 
stands  for. 

On  this  Flag  Day.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  to  take  stock  of  how  far  some  of  our 
so-called  patriots  have  departed  from  the 
good  old  American  way.  We  should  also  con- 
sider quite  carefully  some  of  the  Ideas  being 
advanced  by  these  so-called  Americans,  and 
examine  them  In  relationship  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  our  flag  has  8to)d  since  Its 
adoption  173  years  ago. 

Yes.  the  advocates  of  world  government 
are  demanding  that  we  tear  down  Old  Glory, 
that  we  renounce  the  noble  precepts  of 
American  freedom  It  has  symbolized  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  that  we  offer  up  our 
country  on  the  altar  of  fear  and  surrender. 
In  effect,  they  are  saying:  "We  c.in't  survive 
as  a  Nation:  we  must  forget  about  the  United 
States  as  such,  and  become  cltlzf  ns  of  some 
idealistic  world  state  which  would  be  con- 
trolled by  Gtxl  knows  whom." 

In  their  pinkish  minds  things  have  gotten 
so  bad  that  If  you  prefer  liberty  to  death, 
you  are  accused  of  nationalism.  If  you 
speak  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  good 
old  American  way  of  life,  you  t.re  accused 
of  waving  the  flag. 

The  thinking  American  who  loves  and  ap- 
preciates his  country  and  what  it  stands  for. 
Is  fully  aware  of  what  would  happen  were 
we  to  renounce  our  national  Identity  and 
become  part  of  some  dream  state.  He  knows 
that  there  are  traitors  among  u.'^ — r.gents  and 
adherents  of  a  foreign  dictatorship — who  are 
waiting  for  a  show  of  we.ikness  and  the  op- 
portunity to  seize  our  Governmer.t  as  a  sub- 
ordinate unit  of  a  world  state,  which  would 
be  an  easy  mark  for  Communist  domination. 

If  we  as  a  Nation  embrace  the  doctrine* 
of  world  sialism.  Immigration  bars  could  be 
let  down,  permitting  hordes  of  spies  and 
snoopers  to  swarm  to  our  shores.  Our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  would  be  dentroyed  and 
would  be  replaced  by  the  sort  of  police  force 
the  world  government  might  determine  la 
needed  for  Internal  security.  Thus  we  would 
be  a  helpless  Nation. 
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But  thank  God  that  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flies,  and  so  long  as  we  are  the 
roasters  of  our  fate,  we  have  the  means  of 
controlling  the  traitors  who  mistake  liberty 
for  license.  The  eternal  vigilance  of  every 
American  citizen,  together  with  the  vigilance 
of  our  own  security  azencies,  such  as  the 
FBI  can  keep  tabs  on  those  who  exploit  our 
freedom.  But  the  FBI,  which  Is  purely  an 
Investigative  agency,  cannot  do  the  complete 
Job.  We  need  an  alert  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prosecute  promptly  and  vigorously  all 
subversive  elements  in  our  midst. 

While  we  keep  an  eye  peeled  for  those  who 
smear  Old  Glory  by  their  acts,  we  must  also 
puard  against  the  slackers  who  betray  the 
flag  by  failing  to  fulfill  their  obligations  as 
American  citizens. 

These  are  the  gloom-mongers  who  com- 
plain about  everything  that  happens  in 
Washington  but  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote.  These  fellows  are  the 
first  to  demand  Justice  In  a  court  of  law.  yet 
dodee  Jury  duty  when  called  upon  to  serve. 
They  are  the  ones  who  deplore  conditions 
In  the  public  schools  but  resist  paying  taxes. 
They  are  the  remote,  detached.  Indifferent 
people  who  live  for  themselves  alone,  never 
giving  a  thought  to  the  obligations  that  go 
hand-in-hand   with   citizenship. 

Every  American  worthy  of  the  name  should 
participate  actively  In  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, keeping  Informed  about  public  Issues. 
Joining  political  parties,  pressing  for  de- 
sirable legislation  to  Improve  the  lot  of  all 
Americans,  voting  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently at  all  elections,  be  they  national. 
State,  or  local. 

Yes.  as  true  Americans,  we  must  vigorously 
back  the  efforts  of  clvlc-mlnded  educators  in 
the  public  schools  to  prepare  our  children  to 
cope  with  the  thorny  problems  ahead. 

As  fathers  and  mothers,  we  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  Join  parent-teacher  associations  In 
our  neighborhoods.  Through  them,  we  must 
Insist  that  our  youngsters  get  thorough 
training  In  Americanism — the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  will  enable  them  to  appraise  and 
energetically  resist  Ironclad  dogmas  taught 
by  ••pink"  educators  In  an  effort  to  place  the 
state  above  the  Individual. 

We  must  stop  the  kind  of  Instruction 
which  world  government  boosters  would 
give  our  children.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It — world  government  is  being  exalted  In 
some  of  our  schools.  Through  some  of  the 
clubs  and  organizations  supporting  world 
government,  many  of  our  school  children  are 
being  taught  to  look  favorably  upon  the  idea 
of  a  superstate.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  sure 
that  young  minds  are  not  filled  with  propa- 
ganda of  this  kind:  that  our  children  are  not 
taught  to  mock  our  precious  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom. 

^f  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations,  we  must 
share  the  burdens  of  those  who  have  known 
suffering  and  misfortune  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  That  means  providing  for 
the  poor,  the  stricken,  the  aged  and  handi- 
capped. It  means  seeing  that  the  men  who 
served  our  country  so  faithfully  In  time  of 
war  are  cared  for  in  peace. 

But  above  all.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  privi- 
leges that  have  made  us  the  most  fortunate 
people  in  the  universe,  we  must  stand  ready 
to  defend  our  country  and  our  flag  In  times 
of  national  emergency.  While  we  cnihusi- 
astlcally  support  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  world  peace,  we  cannot 
close  cur  eyes  to  the  present  dangers  that 
loom  all  around — the  dangers  of  communism 
and  world  government. 

Our  security,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
all  liberty-loving  mankind,  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  ward  off  aggression  from  within 
and  without.  This  means  military  prepared- 
ness with  a  larce  effectively  unified  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  For-e. 

And  while  were  talking  about  responsi- 
bUities,  lets  not  forget  our  basic  obligation 
to  live  up  to  the  Ideals  and  principles  sym- 
boUsed  by  cur  Cag.    All  of  us  are  agreed  that 


the  denial  of  any  American  of  his  ecnstltu- 
tional  rights  Is  a  shattering  blow  to  our 
democratic  institutions  and  a  threat  to  cur 
own  freedom. 

But  while  we  take  care  that  no  shame  shall 
come  to  Old  Glory-  at  home,  w<'  must  be 
equally  alert  wherever  the  fiag  fles  abroad. 
The  American  flag  will  be  seen  in  many, 
many  countries  because  our  Nation  Is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  In 
Japan  and  in  occupied  Germany  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  raised  ever  peoph-s  laid  low 
by  their  own  brutality  and  lust  for  power. 
We  do  net  yet  know  the  complete  effect  of 
defeat  upon  the  Japanese.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  know  that  defeat  cf  the  Nfzls  on  the 
battlefield  has  not  resulted  In  the  end  of 
nazlsm. 

F.ag  Day  is  an  excellent  time  to  take  a 
lone  searching  look  at  the  facts,  examining 
the  bad  along  with  the  good.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  single  cut  and  rise  up  against  the 
forces  that  would  divide  us  and  sap  our 
strength  whether  through  outright  treach- 
ery or  Inadvertent  acts  of  betrayal. 

Our  forefathers  call  out  to  us:  the  spirits 
of  our  heroic  dead  beckon  us  from  far-flung 
burial  flelds:  millions  of  tortured  souls  cry 
out  to  us  from  behind  the  iron  curtain — 
all  caution  us  to  be  vigilant  of  our  liberties, 
to  protect  them  Jealously  and  guard  against 
those  who  would  enfeeble  or  destroy  them. 

The  challenge  is  before  us.  We  have  had 
ample  warning  of  the  parlor  Bolshevists  in 
our  midst.  Flag  Day  is  an  excellent  time  to 
resolve  to  do  something  about  these  shyster 
Americans. 

With  that  thought  In  mind  let  us  on  this 
Flag  I>ny.  June  14.  1950.  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  principles  for  which  our  flag  stands 
and  which  If  preserved  will  guarantee  that 
Old  Glory  will  continue  to  fly  high  over  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


On  Endmf  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Lewis  Haney,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  University,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can: 

On  Ending  Cold  War 

(By    Lewis    Haney,    professor    of    economics. 
New  York  University) 

The  thing  that  Is  ruining  us  financially  la 
this  never-ending  cold  war.  In  the  name  of 
defense,  we  are  Inflating  our  currency  to  a 
jx)int  where  the  nickel  no  longer  buys  any- 
thing such  as  a  shine,  a  carfare,  or  a  phone 
call.    And  we  can't  pay  our  public  debt. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  strictly  Insolvent.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  are  better  off  than 
others  is  that  they  are  mere  Insolvent  than 
we  are. 

Why  then,  does  the  cold  war,  which  Is  put- 
ting us  deeper  and  deeper  tn  the  red,  go  on 
and  on? 

I  think  the  answer  is  twofold:  (1)  The 
Communists  hope  by  keeping  up  the  war  to 
disrupt  our  Nation  and  ruin  us — also  to  pick 
up  power  over  countries  as  they  have  In 
China.  (2)  Truman  and  his  cronies  like  It 
because  It  gives  them  great  power  and  lota 
of  money. 

B\'en  some  businessmen  and  labor  leaders 
like  it  because  they  benefit  by  war  prepara- 
tion. The  farmers  get  price  support  partly 
for  reasons  of  national  defense. 


Accordingly  I  think  that  the  way  to  end 
the  cold  war.  and  so  get  back  to  the  ways  of 
peace,  is  to  end  the  hopes  of  the  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers  that  we  can  be 
divided  and  ruined.  At  the  same  time  we 
cculd  end  the  hopes  of  the  politicians  In 
power  that  they  can  go  on  spending  and 
spending  and  electing  and  electing. 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  get  ourselves 
strslghtened  cut  on  the  subject  of  one  world. 
Then  we  wiU  have  to  understand  more  clearly 
our  own  socialistic  trend.  The  two  things 
ere  tied  together. 

One  plain  fact  is  that  there  are  two  great, 
fundamentally  opposed  Ideologies  In  the 
world.  As  long  as  this  Is  true,  there  must 
necessarily  be  not  one  world  but  two.  One 
first  step  would  be  to  recognize  that  there 
are  two  worlds  and  to  establish  an  orderly 
working  arrangement  on  that  basis. 

To  this  end.  the  main  means  Is  to  estab- 
lish unity  within  our  own  world — the  western 
or  free  world.  As  long  as  we  are  so  divided 
that  the  Communists  can  hope  to  wreck  \u 
Internally,  they  will  keep  up  the  cold  war. 

How  can  we  get  unity  here?  Only  by  agree- 
ing on  fundamentals  We  can  and  must 
agree  that  our  world  Is  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  Individual  choice  compati- 
ble with  the  general  and  long-run  Interest* 
of  all  of  us  as  a  society.  Fair  competition, 
private  Investment,  private  enterprise  and 
collective  bargaining  between  the  Individual 
employer  and  his  employees — these  are  the 
fundamentals  of  our  system. 

These  being  agreed  upon,  we  must  next 
outlaw  communism  both  as  a  political  party 
and  as  a  doctrine  to  be  taught.  We  should 
at  once  eliminate  both  Communist  spies  and 
saboteurs  and  Communist  teaching  and 
preaching.  Thus  we  may  attain  unity  In  the 
fundamentals  of  economic  and  social  theory 
and  policy.  This  would  destroy  the  hopes  of 
the  Communists  both  here  and  In  Russia. 
The  cold  war   would  be  won. 

The  place  to  win  the  cold  war  is  right  here 
at  home.  The  way  to  do  it  Is  to  make  the 
United  States  united. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  call  for  one 
world  and  at  the  same  time  two  Americas? 

Why  cry  out  against  guilty  by  association, 
while  proclaiming  that  those  whose  acts  (re- 
flecting their  thoughts  1  have  divided  ou* 
country  are  Innocent  by  assertion? 

Communism  Is  a  system  of  thought — an 
Ideology.  It  Is  revolutionary  socialism.  Aa 
long  as  It  Is  libelous  to  call  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  communism  a  Conununlst  the  cold 
war  will  go  on. 


Report  on  Coffee  of  tlie  Gillette  Gwnutteo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Hanson's 
Latin-American  Letter  dated  June  7. 
1950.  which  refers  very  illuminating  to  a 
report  filed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Refokt  or  the  Gii.i-nT«  CoMicrrTEZ — 
A  8PICIAI.  MEMORANmna 

The  GUlette  committee  has  admittedly 
been  one  of  the  most  disruptive  Influences 
in  Brazilian-American  relations  oX  the  past 
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d«^ad*  from  th»  shcirt-mn  point  of  tI*w. 
But  th*  Te^ommendations  which  the  com- 
imtt*«  brcu^ht  out  on  June  9.  1S50.  consti- 
tute the  most  constructive  report  that  has 
appeared  in  the  field  of  Inter-Amerlcan  eco- 
nomic relations  In  many  a  year.  The  recom- 
mendattcns  were  released  at  a  time  when 
there  wa*  being  fomented  In  New  York  a 
hearllT  financed  campaign  to  "bull'  the 
coffee  market  and  to  ml.slead  the  public  as 
to  the  coffee  situation  Washlntrton  Is  fully 
Informed  on  the  New  York  activity,  with  the 
•ppropriate  ardencies  alerted  The  cam- 
palfn  Is  certain  to  force  a  second  Invesil- 
gatioo  ct  the  coffee  situation.  Such  an  In- 
»e8ttf*tlon  wti:  pull  the  pluj?  en  the  short- 
Btfht«d  policies  now  being  adopted  In  Latin 
Amertca  in  the  pattern  thnt  has  always 
ended  In  financial  d'aaster  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca And  such  an  Investliiatlon  will  harm 
every  member  of  the  American  coffee  Indus- 
try, including  the  great  majority  of  coflefs 
firms  which  are  unknowingly  contributing 
to  manipulation  that  will  harm  them  im- 
mensely in  public  relations  and  in  the  per- 
formance cf  their  legitimate  function  of 
•elllng  as  much  coffee  as  possible  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

It  Is  vitally  important  that  you  under- 
stand the  situation  that  is  developing. 
Whether  you  are  in  the  coffee  trade,  or 
whether  an  Investur  or  exporter  concerned 
with  the  financial  stability  of  the  ccffee- 
producln?  countries,  the  tsctlcs  adopted  by 
certain  elements  In  the  coffee  industry  con- 
cern you  deeply.  This  memorandum  is  di- 
rected toward  an  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

The  price  of  coffee  today  is  too  high.  This 
la  the  opinion  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  Aatriculttire 
Committee  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government,  and  of  leading  radio  commen- 
tators and  press  observers  with  a  wide  au- 
dience. There  Is  a  difference  cf  opinion  only 
on  what  to  do  about  It.  The  Congress  has 
•n  obligation  to  the  American  people  and  is 
«ccnrdln?ly  disturbed  by  prices  that  are, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  coffee  industry  it- 
aelf.  horribly  out  of  line  with  demand  and 
supply  factors.  The  executive  branch  is 
equally  sure,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  field,  that  the  price  Is  out  of  luie  and  ar- 
tificially maintained,  but  It  has  been  less 
concerned  Many  State  Department  officials 
have  felt  that  thia  is  an  easy  way  to  subsidize 
foreign  countries.  Accordingly,  they  have 
not  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  there 
U  no  legislative  authorization  for  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  gift  to  be  paid  by  the 
American  consumer  In  fact,  this  same  ele- 
ment went  around  Washington  boasting  that 
the  rising  price  of  rubber,  ccffee  and  other 
commodities  waa  solving  the  dollar-gap 
problem -and  that  if  this  be  the  work  of 
cartels  i^r  market  manipulators,  more  power 
to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  solution  has  gotten  out 
of  hand-    (ai    Market  reaction  in  the  form 
of  aubatitutes  and  reduced  consumption  fol- 
low! soon  upon  attempts  to  bleed  the  Amer- 
ican market.    (b(  There  la  evidence  that  the 
full  returns  from  such  pricing  are  not  yielded 
to   li->e  producing  countries,      rc)    Domestic 
reaction  baa  exposed  the  State  Department  to 
criticism  that   mli{ht   well  wreck   ita  whole 
foreign  economic  program.    Accordingly,  the 
Latin    Americana   can   r.o   longer   count   oa 
State  Department  support  for  concealed  sub- 
sidies on  coffee  In  the  amount  cf  i;^ ,000.000.- 
000  per  decade,  and  the  attempt  of  specula- 
tive   Interests    in    New    York    to    revive    the 
theme    by    suggesting    that    such    subsidies 
atlmulate  exports  is  d'X)med  to  quick  fail- 
ure.    FiJT  you   must   Icok  at   it   the  way   an 
American   locks  at   it:      If  we  wart    to  fell 
more  merchandise  by  Interfering  with  free- 
market  pricing  and  letting  prices  b*  boo««ted 
Indeauitely.  there  Is  a  quicker  method  than 
conceaUd     subsidies     to     foreiKners.       The 
quicker  method  is  to  pay  American  farmers 
•20  per  bushel  oX  wheat  and  (8  per  pect 


of  potatoes,  and  pay  82  cents  per  pound  for 
copper  from  our  own  mines,  and  purchas- 
ing power  for  cars,  tractors  and  television 
sets  will  quickly  rise.  Our  economy  cannot 
stand  that  kind  of  economics. 

The  Gillette  committee  found  that  the  rise 
In  coffee  prices  was  attributed  to  two  seta  of 
factors:  (1»  A  group  of  legitimate  market 
Influences  such  as  uncertainty  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  consumption  would  be  affected 
by  sudden  rises  In  prices,  a  narrowing  of  the 
surplus  of  exportable  supply  over  demand 
accentuated  by  Incompetent  crop  reporting, 
a  short  period  of  heav7  hoarding  fed  by  forces 
which  the  committee  was  unable  to  identify 
sufficiently  to  get  Justice  Department  action. 
(2)  The  second  group  of  factors  constitute 
the  structural  background  of  trading:  Ex- 
change regulations  thnt  seemingly  provided 
an  ideal  set-up  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
public  under  Just  such  conditions,  tax  exemp- 
tions that  stimulated  foreign  speculation, 
manipulation  of  the  flow  of  stocks  onto  the 
American  market  by  the  Colombian  Federa- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommended  on  the  eec- 
ond  set  of  factors:  Creation  of  suitable  con- 
tract stipulations  and  discouragement  of 
speculation  by  the  exchange;  tsxation  of 
gambling  gains  by  foreign  speculators:  re<?u- 
lation  of  the  activities  of  the  federation  to 
the  extent  that  it  functions  within  United 
States  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  no  debating  the 
desirability  of  these  recommendations. 
Surely  a  forei;?n  speculator  earning  milliona 
in  the  United  States  sliould  not  go  free  of 
tixes  while  an  American  with  a  family  to 
support  on  $2,000  per  year  has  to  pay  Income 
taxes  higher  than  many  Latin-American 
countries  Impose  even  in  high  brackets. 

But  it  is  the  findings  on  the  first  set  of 
factors  which  are  even  more  important  to  the 
future  of  the  industry.  Every  factor  whicii 
the  industry  advanced  piously  as  Justifica- 
tion for  the  fantastic  rise  In  prices  has  now 
been  reversed :  Consumption  has  supplies  im- 
mensely, production  Is  coming  along  better 
than  expected,  supplies  at  the  start  of  the 
new  crop  year  are  going  to  be  much  lart<er 
than  expected.  But  coffee  falls  to  fall  sig- 
nificantly. Coffee  on  June  12  was  75  percent 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  cf  the  previous 
year.  It  advanced  3  percent  from  May  12, 
1950.  to  June  12.  1950.  By  Its  own  testimony 
the  industry  stands  convicted  therefore  in 
the  eyes  of  the  committee  of  obstructing  the 
working  of  demand  and  supply  factors  to 
bring  coffee  back  toward  the  levels  that  pre- 
vailed a  year  ago.  Which  provides  adequate 
re:\son  for  a  new  Investigation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Industry.  It  Is  entering  upon 
tactics  which  will  force  the  launching  of 
such  an  Investigation  later  in  the  year. 

A  conservative  hnancial  Journal  (Barron's) 
notes  this  week  that  "consumers  are  tj  be 
convinced  that  they  like  high  coffee  prices." 
And  propaganda  has  been  slowly  gathering 
force  that  is  Intended  to  discount  the  sharp 
and  undeniable  drop  in  consumption  and 
that  Is  Intended  to  conceal  the  large  avail- 
abilities of  coffee  relative  to  demand  Mean- 
while an  effort  would  be  mnde  to  divert  sup- 
plies from  this  market,  and  the  precarious 
financial  solvency  of  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  be  Jeopardized  in  a  final  effort  to  set 
excessively  high  price  floors  for  ccffee. 

For  the.-=e  tactics,  the  Gillette  committee 
has  provided  only  an  outline  of  the  dciense 
weai  ons  that  a  new  investijatlon  would  un- 
veil fully:  The  committee  has  recommended 
that  no  more  ECA  financing  be  provided  for 
coffee.  The  next  step  Is  obvious.  If  coffee 
Is  too  expensive  fcr  the  American  consumer. 
It  Is  loo  expensive  for  the  nations  now  living 
en  the  United  States  dole.  Assistance  could 
be  scaled  down  to  any  nation  that  feels  so 
rich  that  it  can  afford  to  outbid  the  American 
market  for  coffee.  You  will  recall  that  5 
years  ago  New  York  was  walling  that  OPA 
did  not  permit  It  to  pay  as  much  for  coffee 
as  did  the  "wealthy"  nations  of  Europe  and 
that   purchases  of   some  2,C0O,00O   ba^a   by 


Europe  made  It  urgent  that  the  United  States 
drop  OPA  regulations  lest  we  be  deprived  of 
coffee  completely.  It  was  a  completely 
phony  argument  at  the  time,  of  course,  since 
we  were  the  only  major  market  available. 

It  is  even  more  ridiculous  today  to  think 
that  Europe  can  afford  coffee  at  prices  75 
percent  higher  than  June  1949.  ECA  waa 
quick  to  heed  the  concern  of  the  Gillette 
committee  about  pressure  on  coffee  resulting 
from  ECA  financing  last  fall,  and  the  Danes 
and  others  undoubtedly  remember  how 
abruptly  their  requests  for  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  coffee  were  treated.  This  nonsensical 
business  of  European  competition  for  coffee 
at  current  price  levels  can  quickly  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  congressional  committee  any 
time  it  sees  fit.  And  that  time  might  be 
accelerated  if  the  campaign  to  "bull"  the 
market  proceeds  as  now  planned. 

The  Gillette  committee  has  made  It  clear 
that  in  good  conscience  this  country  cannot 
finance  a  campaign  against  lts«;lf  and  Its 
consumers,  and  that  this  refusal  to  finance 
the  campaign  may  actually  be  in  the  Interest 
of  Latin  America  as  well.  If  a  country  has 
so  much  money  that  it  Is  ready  to  gamble 
Its  financial  solvency  on  speculative  ventures 
In  holding  up  the  price  of  coffee  at  ridiculous 
levels  or  In  holding  stocks  off  the  market  In 
amounts  of  $100.COO.OOO  at  a  time;  if  a  coun- 
try is  willing  to  Jeopardize  Its  balance  of 
payments  position  by  risking  collapse  In  toto 
In  the  event  of  a  good  crop;  In  either  case 
the  Gillette  committee  seems  w«mI  advised 
In  suggesting  that  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment must  henceforth  introduce  this  con- 
sideration when  any  ppplication  for  loans 
comes  up.  The  more  the  market  Ls  "hulled,** 
the  longer  prices  are  held  at  artificial  levels 
not  Justified  by  demand  and  supply  factors. 
the  more  likely  Is  It— new  Investigation  or 
not — that  pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the 
executive  branch  to  avoid  supporting  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  the  ccffee  speculator. 

The  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  sunport  the  efforts  of  all  nations  to 
expand  coffee  production  was  to  be  expected. 
In  view  of  repeated  assertions  by  Litln- 
Araericans  before  the  committee  that  their 
prcductlon  could  not  keep  up  with  consump- 
tion. It  was  a  mistaken  public-relations 
line  that  we  warned  about  at  the  time,  and 
iheJLatins  might  do  well  to  stop  harping 
on  their  Inability  to  meet  American  noeds. 
The  grave  they  are  digging  Is  their  own. 
Presumably,  any  failure  of  coffee  prices  to 
return  to  the  level  dictated  by  demand  and 
supply  would  result  In  acceleration  of  assist- 
ance to  other  are.-is  to  expand  production. 
Similarly,  the  recommendation  that  con- 
sumers conserve  ccffee  and  avoid  waste  by 
following  the  recommendations  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Heme  Economics  Association  rather  than 
those  of  the  Pan-American  Ccffee  Bureau  was 
to  be  expected.  Implementation  could  con- 
sist in  vigorous  consumer  activity  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  Virginia 
extension  station  had  already  brought  in 
rrcommendations,  arrived  at  independently 
of  the  Home  Economics  Association,  that  call 
for  u^e  cf  25  percent  less  coffee  per  cup. 

Some  time  ago  we  urged  American  mem- 
bers of  the  coffee  industry  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  any  effort  to  "bull"  this 
market,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own 
relations  with  Washington  and  with  the 
public.  If  you  are  going  along  with  the 
new  campaign,  h"re  are  some  suggestions 
that  will  be  extremely  useful  later  on:  (a) 
Keep  a  record  cf  any  contribution  or  dues  or 
fees  paid  for  organizational  activity,  with  a 
note  as  to  whether  ycu  were  aware  of  what 
the  money  was  to  be  used  for.  (b)  If  any 
public  statements  are  made  by  members  of 
your  firm,  keep  photostats  for  submittal  to 
investlgntors:  full  files  of  public  comments 
and  of  the  development  of  public  opinion 
en  coffee  are  being  kept  In  Washington, 
(c)  Keep  unusually  detailed  records  of  your 
profit  per  pound  of  coffee.  (d»  Have  a  good 
lawyer  with  you  when  you  come  to  testify. 
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And   a  final   note:  Stop   knocking   Senator  ored  the  plan:    (3)  rural  'electric  leaders  of  determined  as  never  before  to  do  more  about 

Gii.iJ.TrE  and  Senator  Aikxn.     They  have  a  this  State  are  resourceful  and  determined;  solving  their  own  rural  electrification  prob- 

duty  to  perform  for  all  the  people,  and  they  (4i  and— most  Important  of  all— able,  effec-  lems.    The  road  may  be  rougher,  but  It  will 

perform  It.  tive  Senator  Yodnc  was  on  the  Interior  Sub-  also  be  stralghter.  and  there  will  b«  more 

P.  8.— United  Slates  Imports  of  coffee:  committee    of    the    Ssnate    Approprli -ions  steam. 

Monthly    average.    March-Aprtl  Committee.        ^            ^     „  __^..^«_^_ 

1950-  Milt  Youkc  deserved  all  the  pralae  he  got 

161.CCO.000  pounds (68  500  000  l^^^  ^^'^  "  ^^*  ^^^^^  association  meeting  «             .       ,               .           . 

Monthly  average    1949-  ^^""^  yesterday.     He  put  .hat  line  in  last  year  Newspapers  ReCOfUZC  JenSCB  AaeM- 

243:000.000  pounds.' C6,  ICO.  000  !°*?  ^''^J^  '^'^^'^  practically  all  efforts  to  ,  j,.     C^^^-,- 

Monthlv  average    1939:  ^-''  "   ^"^^'"^   P-^^"   ^°  ^^ral   electrics   In  Bieoi  no  tconomy 

168,0C0,0OO  pounds... 11.600  000  other  States  were  being  killed.  

■        •  ^""  Ldanon.  Mo  .  May  25 —En  route  to  Mis-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

__^.^_^^_^_^__  slsslppl  I  stopped  off  here  to  attend  Laclede  or 

Electric  Co-ops  annual  meeting.     This  town's  u/vai    mntnti  n    aafr/*i>r>t  t 

D        I  CI     »_•£     ^  P^*'"    system    U    municipally    owned    and  HUN.  HUGH  O.  MITCHELL 

Kural  Llectri&cation  friendly.     The  local  paper  gave  the  meeting  q,  Washington 

good  publicity.     Business  leaders  wanted  to 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  knew  more  about  lis  and  Invited  me  to  their  "*  '****•  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Rotary  Uanchecn.     I  quickly  found  that  the  Thursday,  June  IS.  1950 
CD-opa   manager.  Jack   Haugh— who   is   also 

HON     Mil  TON   R     VnilNH  president  of  the  Sho-Me  Power  Co-op— is  a  Mr.  MITCHELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

nun.  inii.iv/n  iv.   luunu  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^                         »^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  After  I  made  about  a  10-minute  speech,  we  called  Jensen  amendment  which,  by  dis- 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TJ»ed  the  Phillips  j  Ian  of  audience  participa-  rupting   orderly   personnel   practices   Of 

Friday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  !l°°"    ■^«'«P'^°'^"  fS^in  got  more  attention  navy  yards,  would  make  the  operation 

thp  AnnPPriiy   of  thP   Rrropn  «n   arTio'i  theimore.  all  Missouri  power  comoanies  are  Pnations    Committee    I    cnUcized    the 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  nghting  desperately  for  shc-Me  Fewer  Co-  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  "can 

appearing  in  me  national  Rural  Electri-  op  plans  to  obtain  adequate  integraticn  with  only  result  in  the  waste  of  Federal  funds. 

fication  magazine  of  June  1£50.  £pa.  m  confusion  among  both  employees  and 

This  tribute  paid  me  by  one  of  the  Jackson.  Miss,  May  26— What  a  meeting!  administrators    and   in   an   undoubted 

finest  organizations  in  America  is  greatly  Co-op  directors   and   managers,   municipal  slow-do\k-n  in  the  all-important  defense 

appreciated.  l3aders.  county  sgents.  members  of  the  legis-  nrngram  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  1^^"^'-  editors   college  professors  and  even  ^  ^    Sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD  ^^'  '^^^^  °^  Mississippi  states  college  of  .   ^^  ^^^f\-,  ^  ^^^  "5t*      ^   *     ^? 

f  11     •  •              P»i"-t^u  in  me  kecord.  Agriculture.  to  have  the  following  editorials  from  the 

as  toJows:  ,j^^^  ^  nubiic -power  process  day  In  Mis-  Bremerton  Sun  and  the  Seattle  Times 

National  Ri^al  ELtcraic  slsslppl— fVA    public    wholesale    power    for  printed  in  the  RECORD  for  the  Infonsa* 

CoopEXMivE  Association,  north   Mississippi    and   farmer-owned   co-op  tion  of  the  Congress: 

Memorandnm                      Ha^'»'nj;to«.  D.  C.  power  all  over.  1^.3  e.^^bodt's  Fight 

Memorandum.  Between    four    rnd    five    hundred    people  .          ,    .   .                ,.  ,            .^     .     ,       » 

Subject:   Determination,    Without    Fear,    by  turned   out.     Sponsored    by   the   rural   elec-  ^  ?°****.^.^°   Z   ""      "'I  \'!^*^J  '''°»* 

Clyde  T.  Elhs,  executive  manager.  tries  and  broadcast  over  the  State,  this  meet-  Pf^^'  ^"""^^  S'****  Representative  Hugh  B. 

MiNor.  N    Dak  .  May  23.-On  a  tulip-cov-  mg  u  evidence  of  a  supreme  effort  to  achieve  ^'^-^^^^  ^^  well  cognizant  of  the  devastat- 

ered  plain   here  I  saw  a  new  day  dawn  for  better    understanding    and    coordinated    co-  *"^'  ^ar-reachlnj  effect  of  the  Jensen  amerid- 

North    Dakota.     Senator    Milton    R.    Yocng  operation    among    all    groups    interested    in  "''"^  ^°  ^^*  Federal  appropriations  bill  for 

turned  the  spade  of  sod  that  began  construe-  farm  problems                «-       t~  1951.     j-je  will  testify  against  It  before  the 

tlon  of  a  new  kind  of  co-op  generating  plant.  Ml-sissiCDi   farmers  want  teleohores    too  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  asks 

to  serve  the  f aims  and  ranches  of  about  half  in  Llh  ETisJ^ppi  therianffreL^^  I'L^rTT  *^''*'"''  "^  ^^'^  '°'''"  ^'"^ 

the  Stale.    This  afternoon  I  saw  hope  radiat-  v.holesale  power  .upplv.     They  want  a  gen-  ^*™  ''L^^t  "  -,-,    „    ^_  »>,.  «„„    ,>,.,  .»,. 

Ing  trom  many  eyes  of  folks  like  you  and  me  eratmg  plant.   Interconnected   with   TVA   m  ,  ^^^  ^^'°  ^^\  *"  ^'^  ^^*  ^h  A,     h  .     ! 

Who  had  worked,  waited,  and  prayed  for  this  the  central   part  of  the  State.     .Mississippi  ^^^^  proposal  Is  unsound  and  Ul-adviaed 

dream-come-true.    Now  they  can  have  abun-  power    companies    which    are    fighting    the  ^"'Vt?"",?  ^^""^  ?' 2.     t      .     ,  h."" 

dam  electricity   without   restrictions  en   its  ^.op  nlant  have  power  exchange  agreements  ^"  °^  '^^  ^""''^  ^**^  Senate    Including 

use— low-cost   power  delivered  to  their  dis-  v'th  IVA  l  Senators  Cain  and  Magnuson,  of  thU  State. 

tribution  co-op  lead  centers.  '^wo  things  have  blocked  the  co-op  appll-  f",!!rcfThr^?«r7  Office  mZlnT^HT 

This   co-op   generating   plant   differs   from  cation  for  months-   d)   Power  ccm-anv  en-  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 

the  others.    Bureau  of  Reclamation  transmis-  position.    Including     a     last-minute     ^wer  1^^°^  P*   ^-      <'^*   Bremerton   Sun.  May 

sion  lines  would  have  ultimately  been  built  company  offer  to  do  better  bv  the  farmers,  '                     

here  when  Fort  Garrison  Dam  is  completed  and  (2)  the  power  co-ops  inabilitv  to  arrive 

about   1956.     Last   year  North   Dakota  rural  at    a    satisfactory    pcwer-exchange    arrange-  Injjischiminate  Ax  Swtnctng  Can't  B» 

electric  leaders  came  up  with  a  plan  to  ask  ment  with  TVA.  Called  Economy 

Congres.s  to  approve  these  Bureau  lines  new  Missi5slppl  leaders  feel  that  If  this  power  Federal  economy  is  both  desirable  and  nec- 

and  let  their  generating  cc-op  use  them,  at  companv  offer  is  to  kill  the  power  co-op.  the  essary,  as  this  column  repeatedly  has  empha- 

a  fair  charge,   until   Garrison   Is   producing  companv    would    first    he   required    to   show  sized.    But  the  means  to  attain  this  end  must 

power.    Then  the  co-op  and  the  Btu-eau  could  that  its  "kiss  of  death" rate  offer  Is  both  com-  be  properly  weighed. 

make  a  power-exchange  agreement  helpful  to  pensatorv  and  nondlscrlminatorv:  otherwL^e  The  right  way  Is  a  conscientious  effort  to 

both,  enabling  farmers  to  .purchase  both  Arm  n    probably    would    be    of    short    duration.  eliminate  extravagances  and  the  abundant 

a:;d   dump   hydro   power   at   low  cost.     The  They    don't    think   the   companv   can    make  number     of     overlapping     agencies     which 

Bureau  could  purchase  off-pe.ik  steam  power  such  showing.     They  do  think  they  may  be  plague  the  national  scene, 

and  conserve  water  to  firm  up  more  hydro  able  to  come  to  terms  with  TWA.  The  wrong  way  Is  represented  by  a  couple 

^i""',  f*^^"'^-  "*'^"  power  at  lower  cost  for  Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  however.  of  riders  attached  to  the  1951  omnlbtis  ap- 

concerned.  saddening  word  was  brought  by  one  of  Mis-  proporiatlons  bill  when  It  passed  the  House 

Furthermore.  Ottertall  Pover  Co.  would  sissippls  rural  electric  leaders  from  Wash-  of  Representatives.  These,  the  Thomas- 
cooperate  by  wheeling  S'  me  power  from  the  ington  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  Taber  and  the  Jensen  amendmente.  depict 
BureiiU  line  to  Isolated  co-op  load  centers.  mittee  is  considering  an  amendment  to  pro-  the  kmd  of  blind  ax  swinging  that  can  deal 

But  how  could  anyone  expect  Congress  to  hibit    Government    transmission    lines    and  irreparable  harm  to  our  structure  oX  gov- 

apprcve  such  a  plan?     Hadn't  the  ISoO  bud-  co-op   generating   plants   except   under   un-  ernment. 

get  lacked  any  such  line?  Kadnt  the  House  workable  conditions.  The  Thomas-Taber  amendment  would 
passed  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  with-  Mississippi,  like  most  other  SUtes.  un-  make  blanket,  across-the-board  cuts  In  Fed- 
out  it?  Hadn't  the  previous  Congress  killed  fortunately  doe*  not  have  a  Senator  Young  eral  department  personnel— 10  percent  In 
the  Havre-Shelby  line,  needed  just  as  badly  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  nonmihtary  agencies,  2  percent  In  the  mill- 
up  the  river  in  Montana?  Iq  each,  the  FiickertaU  State,  the  Sho-Me  tary  departments. 

But  consider  these  factors:    (1)  the  local  State,   and   the   MagncUa   State,   I   got   the  The   Jensen   amendment,    even   mor*   Ill- 
power  company  was  agreeable;  (2)  the  entire  feeling  that  our  elected  farm  directors  and  advised,  wouk^ permit  filling  only  10  percent 
North  Dakcia  congressional  delegation  fav-  our  managers  cf  rural  electric  systems  are  of  the  vacancies  resulting  from  any  caua* 
XCVI— App. aa4 
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In    Orvrrrment    drparttBMiU    durtrg    r.^ruX 

1951. 

It  Is  ham  to  anderstand  hrw  «iipr  '^^^'.y 
enltfhl^Tjed  reprwentiittTe*  of  the  pr^ple 
Voted  for  tucii  proctdures  It  «*iould  h9 
noud  ber*.  to  Um  eradit  of  Repres^niarive 
Boat  IliTcsoxL  at  the  First  DUlrlct,  that  h« 


llnntr    p«-«onnfl    cuts,    tuch    fts 

tlM  TtMOkMl-Taber  ndct  demAitds.  arp  bad 
biMliMM  bj  any  measure  Unquestionably 
tto«r»  l>  wJd*  room  fox  cutting  Federal  pay- 
rolls, but  such  cuts  must  not  be  made  with- 
out spproprukte  crr.?ldenitlon  of  their  Inter- 
fer»nc«  with  OoTemnaent  functions.  The 
co«t  coold  Maily  be  crester  than  the  savings 
in  such  haphanrd  procedure. 

Tb»  Jetucn  amei.dinent  has  tbe  hue  of 
polttlcal  expediency  It  provides  a  sup- 
poatdly  "painless  •  way  of  reducing  Federal 
empioymenl.  by  re*u-jcilng  hiring  u>  ftll  only 
10  percent  of  vacancies.  But  It  falls  com- 
pletely to  take  into  account  the  rate  of  retire- 
ment*, normal  worter  attrition  In  rartou* 
atrer.cies,  and  the  effect  on  military  Installa- 
tions where  workload*  are  seldom  stable 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  L«b.>r.  has  properly  classified 
the  two  amendmenu  as  "indefensible."  We 
a«re«  wholeheartedly  with  him  that  the 
House  has  taken  thi"  easy  way  out.  without 
attempting  to  ftr.d  where  Government  econo- 
mies are  desirable 

In  taking  up  a  fl«ht  on  thU  legislation,  the 
Pu«et  Sound  Naval  Base  Association  and  the 
Bremerton  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  not 
attempting  to  serve  selfish  ends.  They  are 
attempung  instead  to  pre-iwrve  high  order 
and  morale  hi  the  Federal  service,  for  these 
are  completely  bad  and  blundering  amend- 
ments. Dtsrulsed  as  economy  measures,  they 
strike  Indiscriminately,  with  equal  effective- 
ness at  the  foundations  of  every  national 
service  agency,  ererywhere  In  the  land 
I  The  Senate,  we  trust,  will  display  the  wis- 
^dom  to  discard  these  lll-fashloned  riders  into 
the  legislative  ashcan.  (The  Bremerton  Sun, 
May  M.  1950  ) 

Such  P*t«oix  Savincs  Uicht  Paovx  Costlt 

Republican  Congressmen  from  this  State 
▼oted  with  a  large  majority  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jor  an  amendment  to  the 
cmnlbus  appropriations  bill  designed  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Federal  employees.  The 
6uite's  two  Democratic  Representative* 
JACKSOM  and  MrrcHKU.  voted  against  It. 

The  amendment,  as  it  Is  understood  here. 
would  prohibit  the  filling  of  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  vacancies  occurring  m  a  given 
Federal  department  during  the  196&-51  fiscal 
year  In  other  words.  If  50  employees  were 
dismissed  by  a  department,  not  more  than  5 
of  the  vacancies  created  thus  could  be  filled 
during  the  year.  The  provision  was  proposed 
by  Representative  Jensen  ^ Republican).  oX 
luwa. 

Congressmen  who  opposed  the  Jensen 
amendment,  chiefly  Democrats,  pointed  cut 
that  U  might  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
dismissal  of  Inefficient  employees.  A  depart- 
ment executive  would  hesitate,  they  con- 
tended, to  dismiss,  say.  10  less  desirable  em- 
ployees because  they  could  net  be  replaced 
by  more  than  1  wt»h  better  qualifications 

At  that  time  It  was  not  foreseen  that  this 
pnnrtslon  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
certain  types  of  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
some  In  the  Seattle  area.  At  the  Bremerton 
naval  shipyard,  for  example.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  lanre  groups  of  wt>rkmen  to  com- 
plete their  part  of  a  construction  or  repair 
pro)ect  and  be  replaced  by  others  of  a  differ- 
ent trade.  If.  as  an  instance.  500  shlpfitters 
were  to  be  laid  cff  after  finishing  their  work 
on  one  ship.  It  would  be  possible  to  hire  back 
only  iO  of  them  when  all  500  might  subs** 
qusntly  tM  needed  for  another  )ub. 

It  would  be  necesskinr  to  keep  all  500  on 
th«  payroll,  tbouxh  they  might  be  Idle  ao 
that  they  would  b«  available  when  needed. 


TTie  purpose  of  the  prort'lcn.  to  economize 
by  redticlng  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, would  thus  be  defeated. 

That,  of  course.  Is  a  hypothetical  case,  but 
It  Is  lllunratlve  of  hn-w  the  amendment  might 
cincelvably  operate.  It  suggests  that  this 
State's  delegation  in  Congress  might  be  well 
advised  to  reconsider  the  Jensen  amendment 
In  this  light,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
determining  Its  possible  effect  on  Federal 
payrolls  In  this  area  If  It  would  In  fact 
have  a  dli«advantageous  effect  on  such  Fed- 
ernl  establishments  as  the  Bremerton  yard, 
the  defect  should  be  corrected  before  the 
omnibus  appropriations  bill  and  Its  amend- 
ments are  passed  by  the  Senate.  (The 
SestUe  Times.  May  29.  1950.) 

Haxdlt  an  Econcmt  Bill 
The  Seattle  Times  has  joined  with  tis  tn 
questioning  the  advisability  of  the  Jensen 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  appropriations 
bill  for  1951  This  amendment  would  re- 
strict C»overnment  hiring  to  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  occurring  during  the 
year,  and  would  result  In  irreparable  damage 
to  military  Installation.s  where  workloads. 
and  payrolls,  are  subject  to  constant  adjust 
ment 

The  Times  makes  a  point  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  encourage  economy,  as  In- 
tended, because  It  would  Influence  various 
Bgencies  to  hesitate  In  reducing  their  staffs 
because  of  the  rigid  restriction  on  replace- 
ments An  agency  conceivably  might  carry 
100  Incompetent  employees  because,  once 
discharged.  It  could  leeally  hire  only  10  able 
wtTkers  to  replace  them,  and  thus  find  Itself 
sorely  understaffed. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  Jensen  amend- 
ment would  apply  only  to  fiscal  1951.  it  would 
set  a  strong  precedent  for  future  years.  Good 
sense  dictates  that  it  be  eliminated  from  the 
appropriations  bUl  by  the  Senate;  Its  pre- 
tended vutue  as  a  painless  method  reducing 
employment  Is  overbalanced  by  Its  many 
apparent  defects.  (The  Bremerton  Sun.  June 
1,  1950.) 


Elks   Flaf  Day  Celebration  Address  by 
Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsylyania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Misscrv 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  June  16  ilegislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  ~> .  1950 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President,  on  June  14, 
1950,  at  the  Elts  Flag  Day  celebration, 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin  1  delivered  a 
notable  address.  It  is  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  our  flag  and  all  it  stands  for.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD. 
as  follows: 

As  we  assemble  on  this  memorable  anni- 
versary to  recall  the  proud  history  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  call  "Wake-up  Amer- 
ica" should  go  forth  to  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  land. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  for  a  lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks 
to  combine  the  celebration  of  Flag  Day  with 
•  program  proclaiming  s  new  awakening  of 
patriotte  Americanism. 

It  ts  likewise  appropriate  for  the  Klks  to 
take  leadership  in  pairtuiic  exerciaes.     The 


Elks  Is  a  typical  American  society.  Belief 
In  Almighty  God  and  loyalty  to  the  flag  Is 
the  keynote  of  Its  doctrine. 

The  flag,  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  antlers 
are  found  on  the  altar  of  every  Elks  lodge. 
They  signify  patroitlsm  and  love  of  country, 
brotherhood  and  devotion  to  God;  tolerance 
and  good  will.  Our  tlag  symbolizes  the  Ideals 
of  American  freedom.  The  Bible  la  the 
foimdatlon  of'our  form  of  government. 

Lancaster  holds  an  Important  place  In  our 
Nation's  history. 

Here  In  our  hour  of  tri.al  the  retreating 
Continental  Congress  set  up  the  seat  of  our 
Government. 

Here  strong,  patriotic,  and  religious  men 
developed  agriculture,  industry  and  cultura 
not  stirpassed  any  place  in  the  world. 

Your  Conestoga  wagon  was  the  beginning 
of  our  magnificent  transportation  system. 
It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  assembly  line 
plan  of  Industrial  production. 

We  can  almost  hear  the  creak  of  the  pralris 
schooners  rolling  westward  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  across  great  rivers  and  wida 
prairies  to  push  civilization  to  new  frontiers. 

The  Pennsylvania  rifle,  which  defended  the 
Colonies  against  the  savage,  procured  much 
of  their  food  and  wa.s  the  weapon  which  at- 
tained their  independence,  was  a  Lancaster 
County  product. 

Your  deep  religious  convictions,  carrying 
out  the  tolerant  ideals  of  William  Penn,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  peace  and  good  will  of 
this  Colony  and  the  Commonwealth. 

You  have  always  taken  an  Interest  In  gov- 
ernment. This  has  given  you  faith  In  gov- 
ernment because  it  is  your  Government. 

With  all  Us  magnificent  American  char- 
acteristics. Lancaster  Is  a  proper  place  to  dis- 
cuss our  country — its  glorious  past  and  what 
dangers  we  must  overcome  to  preserve  Its 
greatness  for  the  future. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  born  173 
years  ago  In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It 
was  designed  to  represent  the  Ideals  of  the 
United  States.  It  symbolizes  courage,  thrift, 
sacrifice,  hard  work.  Indv'pendence.  tolerance, 
and  the  love  of  God. 

The  heroes  of  American  Independence  were 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  have 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Tho.«;e  God-fear- 
ing and  deeply  religious  men  and  women  con- 
sidered freedom  of  the  Individual  as  God 
given.  They  realized  that  freedom  can  be 
retained  only  by  continual  work  and  sacrifice. 

Since  our  flag  was  born,  our  Nation  has 
expanded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Through  God's  mercy  and  guidance  we  have 
been  victorious  in  foreign  wars  for  righteous- 
ness and  Jiistlce. 

We  have  developed  our  great  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  We 
have  broken  up  the  prairies  and  turned  them 
into  gardens  of  production.  We  have  felled 
the  forest  und  with  the  timber  we  have  built 
homes   school  houses,  and  churches. 

Our  workmen  are  the  most  skilled;  our 
farmers  the  most  productive;  and  our  man- 
agement the  best  of  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Our  commerce  has  been  extended  to  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

This  has  given  us  a  living  standard  never 
attained  by  any  people.  We  have  more 
schoolhouses,  more  churches,  more  research 
foundations,  more  hospitals,  and  higher  med- 
ical attainments  than  any  other  country  (rf 
all  history. 

Our  people  own  more  homes,  more  life- 
insurance  policies,  more  savings  accounts, 
and  more  automobiles  than  any  nation  In 
the  world. 

As  a  people  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Industrial,  cultural,  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments. 

We  have  less  than  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  area,  yet  we  produce  one- 
third  of  the  world's  goods. 

There  are  many  countries  with  soil  Just 
as  fertile  and  with  natural  resources  mora 
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abundant  than  we  possess.  Yet,  in  less 
than  2C0  years  the  United  States  has  mace 
mere  progress  than  any  other  nation  In  all 
history. 

What  has  been  responsible  for  our  un- 
paralleled achievements''  Why  have  we  sur- 
pa.ssed  other  nations  with  equal  or  greater 
poiulatir.n   and  natural  resources? 

What  does  the  United  States  possess  that 
other  nations  do  not  have? 

It  la  Individual  freedom.  It  Is  the  right 
to  work  at  the  Job  of  our  choice.  The  right 
to  retain  the  results  of  our  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  resourcefulness.  The  right  to  taKe 
part  in  cur  Government.  The  right  to  wor- 
shio  God  as  our  conscience  dictates. 

In  the  American  plan  of  government  our 
Republic  was  established  on  the  proposition 
that  human  dignity  and  individual  freedom 
are  divine  blessings  bestowed  upon  all  man- 
kind by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

Our  government  was  based  upon  the  pre- 
mise that  all  men  are  divinely  endowed  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  and  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  founding  fathers  put  particular  stress 
upon  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  never 
attempted  to  guarantee  happiness. 

In  adopting  the  BUI  of  Rights  they  did  not 
propose  to  establish  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly  or  religion  or  to  protect  the  right  of 
property.  The  founding  fathers  recognized 
these  rights  as  God-glven. 

They  sought  to  protest  them  from  viola- 
tion or  encroachment  by  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government.  They  feared  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  central  government 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

Now — what  Is  our  situation  today?  What 
dangers  confront  us?  To  what  extent  have 
we  departed  from  our  time-honored  pUn? 

We  live  In  a  time  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  world  is  filled  with  strange 
philosophies. 

They  are  those  who  would  destroy  freedom 
of  the  individual  and  would  impose  the  slav- 
ery of  state  socialism. 

We  have  those  who  would  sell  the  secrets 
of  our  Nation  to  our  enemies. 

We  have  those  who  violate  the  law  In  order 
that  they  may  secure  certain  selfish  gains. 

We  have  chiselers.  gamblers  and  racketeers. 

There  are  thoee  who  expect  government  to 
care  for  them.  There  are  those  who  are  not 
loyal  to  any  government. 

We  have  those  In  public  life  who  emphasize 
the  characteristics  of  greed,  selfish  ambition 
and  Ingratitude. 

Any  of  these  things  can  destroy  America. 

An  ancient  philosopher  said.  "An  ungrate- 
ful man  is  never  an  a'ole  man".  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  does  not  also  apply  to  nations. 

Do  we  appreciate  what  we  have  received? 

Let  us  briefly  consider  seme  of  the  trends 
In  our  country. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  a  strong  central- 
ized government.  To  a  large  extent  It  is  the 
result  of  Indifference  and  neglect  of  our  civic 
duties.  We  pay  our  taxes  and  give  Utile 
attention  as  to  how  the  money  is  spent. 

Nineteen  million  Americans  receive  a  regu- 
lar check  from  government.  Almost  8,000,- 
000  work  for  government. 

We  have  too  many  pressure  groups  de- 
manding that  the  Government  money  be 
spent  for  sectional  or  regional  advantage. 


Through  the  demand  for  new  functions, 
services,  and  frills  In  government,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  fcrown  so  big  and  ccstly  that 
It  endangers  our  freedom  of  action. 

Let  us  consider  some  figures. 

In  50  years  the  cost  of  government  has 
increased  moie  than  fortyfold  whUe  the  pop- 
ulation has  Just  a  little  more  than  doubled. 

In  20  years  the  national  debt  has  In- 
creased more  than  15  times.  On  a  per  capita 
basis.  State  debts  have  Increased  62  percent 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  20  years  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  increased  more  than  three  times. 

All  levels  of  government  now  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  about  885,COO,0OO,- 
000.  More  than  cne-fourth  of  all  our  pro- 
duction goes  to  govern  ourselves.  We  pay 
13  limes  as  much  for  government  as  we  do 
for  education.  We  pay  40  times  a."5  much  for 
government  as  we  contribute  to  all  our 
churches. 

We  are  asking  government  to  support  our 
prices,  to  make  us  loans,  to  guarantee  our 
investments,  and  to  support  a  large  part  of 
local  and  State  government. 

We  must  alway.s  remember  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  money  It 
takes  a  large  measure  of  control. 

With  control  goes  restriction  on  local  au- 
thority and  initiative.  It  eventually  means 
complete  control.  The  liberties  of  the  In- 
dividual are  taken  away. 

As  an  example  of  what  centralization  of 
government  can  do — Great  Britain.  100  years 
ago,  was  the  best  example  of  stern  Individ- 
ualism of  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  carried 
the  flag  of  freedom  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
earth.  Now  a  Britisher  cannot  repair  bis 
house  without  the  consent  of  government. 

People  say  It  cannot  happen  in  the  United 
States.  They  said  It  could  not  happen  In 
Great  Britain.  But  It  did  happen.  It  can 
happen  In  .America.  Socialism  creeps  up  on 
us  like  a  seductive  drug. 

We  are  goin^  toward  a  socialistic  state. 

Any  American  can  sei  the  drift. 

That  Is  why  It  is  so  important  to  wake  up 
America  to  the  dangers  to  American  freedom. 

What  course  should  we  pursue? 

First.  Every  American  must  take  an  active 
part  in  government.  That  means  taking  part 
in  politics.  We  must  vote  and  vote  intelli- 
gently u*  every  election.  Too  many  of  us 
try  to  evade  our  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  confronting  our 
form  of  government  is  that  too  many  cities 
are  controlled  by  political  machines.  They 
vote.    The  rural  people  fall  to  vote. 

Second.  We  must  all  willingly  obey  the  laws 
of  God  and  man. 

Racketeering,  gambling,  and  law  evasion 
are  destroj-ing  the  m.oral  fiber  of  our  country. 

Third.  CovemraeiM,  must  keep  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  must  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise.  No  government  has  ever  been 
able  to  m.anase  business  as  well  slb  indi- 
viduals.   Lcok  at  the  plight  of  Great  Britain. 

Fourth.  Every  .American  must  be  gainfully 
employed  at  wages  snflScient  to  maintain  tha 
American  standard  of  living.  The  best  se- 
curity for  the  American  worker  Is  a  good 
Job  at  good  wages. 

Fifth.  Americans  must  be  prepared  to 
make    certain    sacrifices.      It    has    become 


necessary  for  us  to  help  the  econcony  of 
many  struggling  democracies.  Americans 
must  remember  that  we  must  defend  tha 
Ideals  of  America  against  the  Ideology  of 
Russia,  either  in  a  cold  war  or  a  hot  war. 

The  Ideology  of  Russia  Is  communism. 
Communism  denies  God.  It  destroys  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

To  preserve  the  American  ideal,  based  upon 
God  and  individual  freedom,  we  must  be 
strong  materially,  sound  financially,  and  of 
great  spiritual  attainments.  We  must  en- 
courage other  free  nations  believing  In  the 
same  Ideals  to  Join  us  economically,  ma- 
terially,  and   spiritually. 

We  must  remember  that  we  cannot  depend 
entirely  on  military  preparation.  We  must 
combine  all  of  our  great  strength — military, 
economic,  political  and  spiritual.  Here  at 
home  we  must  have  hlgli  moral  principles 
and  strict  observance  of  the  law. 

We  must  have  a  stable  currency.  We  must 
cut  down  the  cost  of  Government  and  stop 
inflation. 

Every  subversive  and  disloyal  element 
must  be  eliminated. 

Our  freedom  is  too  precious  to  be  lost 
through  indifference  or  neglect.  Therefore, 
I  repeat.  If  we  are  to  help  save  America  we 
must  all  interest  ourselves  in  politics,  be- 
cause the  kiiid  of  government  we  are  to  hava 
Is  decided  at  the  ballot  l3ox. 

We  need  a  deeper  understanding  of  prac- 
tical, patriotic  politics — the  kind  of  political 
activity  that  is  based  on  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  morality,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  love 
of  country. 

With  those  standards  as  our  guide  we  can 
spread  the  gospel  of  true  Americanism.  We 
can  help  to  wake  up  America.  We  can 
arouse  in  the  Nation  a  new  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  flag  and  the  Ideals  symbolized  by 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

It's  great  to  be  an  American.  Let  us  have 
the  courage  to  be  real  Americans. 

Let  us  nave  pride  In  the  past  and'  look 
with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Let  us  put  our  trust  In  the  sovereignty  of 
God  rather  than  the  sovereignty  of  an  all- 
powerful  central  state. 


Missonri  Laws  for  the  Benefit  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  mi.ssot:m 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD,  I  includc  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Mis.souri  laws  granting 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  to  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  their  organ- 
izations as  compiled  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, revised  to  January  1, 1950,  as 
follows : 


Chart  risumi  of  State  laws  granting  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their  organizations — Missouri 


Type  of  law 


Bonus. 


Civil  relief  and  war  emergency  pro- 
visiuns. 


Civil  rishu 


Rf,<um6 


Citation 


Const.,  art.  4.  I  44b-.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (IMS;  Cum. 

An.  Pocket  Part.  \fm).  i  StbTT. 1-9677 M. 
IjiW.i.  l'>»7  V.  2,  p|).  4.'>5-457 


World  War  I.    Amount   $10  per  month.  $250  maxlnmm  payment.    Time  for  tiling 

applications  with  tiie  tMijutant  ^eiifntl  expired  Dec.  31,  1M7. 

W<H-ld  War  11.     Rejected  on  refen-ndum - ... 

Acknowledirmpnts  of  written  instruments  executed  by  members  of  tlie  armed  forces     Bev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1»4»),  H  IMP,  3410-3411. 

of  the  rnit«<i  .Suites,  validity. 
Soldiers  or  m;iriners  may  dispose  of  wikm  or  other  peraonal  property  u  by  oommoo 

law  or  hv  ro<luinn(f  the  some  to  writmij. 
Absentee  rvKigtratiou  and  voting  by  members  of  the  armed  forces ..,, , 


Voting  rigbus  of  tnmatei  of  soklMr*'  bomes  and  iMMpiUli. 


Rev.  Stat.  (1943),  i  S43. 


Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Com.  An.  Porket  Part,  IMS), 

H  lM74a.  1147l«ta;  {  11521.1-11524.11 
Rev.  HtM.  Ano.  (Com.  Ao.  I'w^kti  Part,  1840), 

I  nim. 


< 
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Chart  risum4  of  State  lavs  granting  rights,  bene/lts.  and  priviUgra  to  tfterans, 

Missouri — Continued 


thfir  dependents,  and  their  organizations — • 


Tjrp«  of  k* 


i 


tUmuak 


ttu; 


in  et>tainmc  t' 
<rf  papera. 


lor  Utc  (jru(cs»tiju:  ^i. :  umIo. 


SaytoyiiMnt  prc'FrrncM,  pciTikrM, 


!\i*ary  tfrTtcr$.—Tht  Slat*  vrvicr  offlcrr  t.o  authnrltp  1  to  ailralnislfr  oaths  In  connec- 

UoQ  With  riaiin*  ac-uiist  ti^  rnit>-(t  Staiiri  or  »nj  StAte. 
/*idMK-r«rorrf  c#T/i)Jf*m«. -Crnifl.  1  a)i>M-s  of  disefa*r(M  shall  be  funu.^hfl  to  vet- 

fT»n«,  in  o '•  ;   'Afn  trrf  cit  ctmrte. 
Curt'-:  •ofisitrr  ixniiwd  to  fumi!>h  ^e»  of  charitf .  to  rptf ran» or  th«'ir 

depftKit-niv.  ..,|.,.     .idnypublicrerardter  use  tn  connection  with  rtaimsagaiiwt  the 

ITBMeO  Stji<->. 
KttmSnt  ol  rf»ic*«rj«  -  l)i.*chiirKe  shall  be  reojrJeJ  free  of  charge 


Ciution 


Reeordinf  ofdi.schante*  in  certain  eminties. 


Same*  tfUert.  i(«.— The  State  aerviee  officer  directed  to  diioteniinate  amonx  veteran? 

tefcii ■JiltiMl  CQOCernintr  thrir  riichis  under  thf  laws  of  ibe  I'nitrd  States  :ind  to  aid 

VMmOB'Mld  their  de[ien<lpnts  in  proseruting  claims  acaiiist  the  I'nited  Stales  or 

anj  ?t*te.  heneflt*  to  whi.  h  thf-v  may  t*  cntitk-l. 
Educiitionai  ar.d  tr;tirtin|!  institution,"!  for  Workl  War  II  veteran*.    Acceptance  of 

K««ler»i  (iuids  for  on-lf>e-job  trauiinx. 
Public  accountiuit  certiflcue  may  be  issued  to  qualified  applicant  upon  termination 

of  vfivr  miUtarv  .'*rvice. 
Rnirwal  of  barber>'  certificates  of  registration  after  termination  of  military  service.. 

B<neflt  rights  lutder  the  I'aemploymeDt  Compeiuation  Act 


Ooar*!  lanshfp 

iiOBMa  (uwtitutiODa]) 

BorpttaJ  beneflta 

Loans  coDtntt'ta  of  minors,  etc 

Medals „, 

KatKsaal  Gaa^d  3«r%ioe 

RMwda._ „ 

Kellefandrehabtlttation 

Tax  aod  tictam  fee  eacmptjODS 


to  veterans  in  the  Ptate  hirhway  depnrttnent  service 

to  veteran^,  widows  and  w;ves  oldi8able<l  veterans,  under  the  State  merit 

The  Sute  service  etScer  diail  be  a  veteran 

^ar  service  acdic  to  flranen  and  putioeraen  umler  any  retirement  peniuun  system... 

War  senr ice  credit  un  er  the  public  school  retirement  system 

Uniform  Guardianship  Art  with  modifications.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
ruiinlian  of  an  inci>ni|iefent  veioraii  or  the  minor  child  of  a  vctemn.  to  rettive  cer- 
tain benefits  on  l*half  of  such  »;ird. 

Admiastiin  of  Confederate  veterans,  their  wives,  wi<lows.  and  orphans,  to  the  Con- 
(edermte  sotdicn'  home 

AdmiaaMa  of  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of  the  Civil  War  and  their  wives  to 
the  Federal  y)ldiers'  home. 

Voting  riirhtsof  inmates  of  soldiers'  homes 


V»«  erars  ■  OTfan  tia  t  Ions . 


Commitment  of  an  incom|ielent  veieraa  to  a  Federal  hospital,  un<lar  Uniform 

'lUarduuk^hip  Act. 
Authority  to  make  loans  fniarantee<l  umler  Serricemen's  Readjustment  Act 


Reraovai  of  minority  disability  oi  veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Service- 
men's Rcadiistmeiit  .\ct. 

Award  of  medals  for  senriee  in  the  World  War,  Spanish- American  War,  and  the 
Meiican  War. 

Awir-linr  of  the  meritorious  service  me<lal  to  individuals  who  have  jierformed  nieri- 
n<nous  militarj  service  which  reflects  honorably  aud  crediuMy  upon  the  State  of 
Mtsaoun. 

Credit  for  time  spent  in  the  military  service  of  the  Uniie«l  States  with  reference  to 
serviee  tm^Lili. 

Recmls  in  ccn.itn  ct>unties  of  all  residents  therem  who  have  been  in  the  armed 
lorces  of  the  United  Stnfes. 

Acceptance  of  Fe<leral  funds  for  on-the-job  training 

Duties  of  State  service  offieer 


Intjtmi  fai.— Donations  to  pwts  or  orrnnhations  of  war  veterans  exempt  from  tax. 
Ft-leral  disability  N-n«  fits  exempt  from  tai „ 


Veteraoe' seiT  Ire  aiteney . 


Filint:  of  Income-tai  returns  and  payment  of  tncom*  taies  by  members  of  the 

■rnieil  f< 'fcis  deferrei'. 
— ~  .Military  coiuiH-iisation  not  exree«lin|  $1,500  exempt  from  tax  during  World 

W  ar  II.     S'>  exemptions  alidweil  Um  any  liuahle  vear  after  UM7. 
i^nxsooaei  lifenu$.-  Kegtstered  architwts  and  i>r<ife,viii.nRl  engineers  exempt  from 

[•ayment  of  renewal  fee  after  termination  of  militarv  servire  in  Wt.rM  War  11. 
Pr»perf»f<u.-MeniN-rs  of  the  ariLcd  forces  e\.  nipt  from  payment  of  i>enalties  due 

on  delinouent  taxes. 
tmifnia.    l'nauth(>riie<i  wenrinr  or  use  of  insignia,  ba«lges,  etc.,  ol  any  military  or 

ei-mili!/iry  omnization  dee larr«I  a  misdemean<-ir. 
Xtr'Him  iJi(t>,ttc.  —  \TU}<vy  pri\  lieges 
Tax  «fi«/yio».— Donations  to  posts  or  orianixatioDS  of  veterans  exetnpt  from  in- 

(•"me  tax 
State  s«rrvKe  ofSeer 


Rev.  SUt.  Ann.  (1943>,  { 180M. 

Rev.  But.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  IS49), 

{«  I.tlHT  2,  13*1«.IM. 
Rev  Stat.  Ann.  lliM3).  1 13077. 


Rev    Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  (1940), 

i  15077a. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1»4«), 

1}  Ulh:.2.  13*».IliH. 
Rev.  Sut.  Ann.  (IMS;  Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part, 

ItMB),  il  lMk^l64J(l6,  15Uti.V-150liF. 


Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.   An.  Pocket  Part.  1M«), 

ii  1062.S,  1IMJ(>.5. 
Rev.  Slat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1W9), 

(  UVllj. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  IM91, 

1 101.12. 
Rev.  Sut.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1M«), 

i  M23  (a)  (r). 
R.-v.  Stat.  Ann.  (1901,  f  874M. 
Rev.  Stat.   Ann.  (Cum    An.    Pocket  Part.  !•«•), 

ii  t28Al.l('>,  12851.24.  128M.44. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1W3I,  i  VtOf^i. 
Rev.  Slat.  Ann.  (Cum.    Au.   Pocket  Part.  1949), 

§5««42S,  1VI7S.I. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket    Part,  1940), 

i  9577.73. 
Rev.  8tat.  Ann    (Cum.  An.  Potket  Part,  1940), 

i  fi07.Hi07.22. 

Rev.  Stat.   Ann.   (1943;  Cum    An.   Pocket  Part, 

194»>,  it  15I2>^1.'>1:<4. 
Rev.   Stat.   .\iin.   (Hk;1;   Cum.   An.   Pocke>   Part, 

HH9),  55  l.-il.-KH.IMl. 
Rev.  Stat.   Ann.   (Cum.   An.   Pocket  Part.  1949), 

{  Mvrn. 
Rev    Slat.  Ana.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1948) 

|«07.17. 
Rev.  Suit.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1949), 

i  .■<74.4. 
Rev.  Stat    Ann.  (Com    An.  Pocket  Part,  1940), 

i374.1-r4J. 
Laws  iyi9,  pp.  76-77. 

Rev   Stat.  Ann.  (1943),  I  ISOMl 


Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1943),  i  laotsl. 

Rev.  Stat.   Ann.   (Cum.   An.   Pocket  Part    1949), 

Ii  131S7.2.  l34IW.18a. 
Rev.  Stat.  .\iin.  (Cum.   An.  Pocket  Part,  1949). 

i  1052.5. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1949), 

i  I50M. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1949). 

i  li?4y. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1949). 

I1134H 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,   1949), 

{ iir>4.Mi:i5i.2. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,   1949), 

811348.1. 
Rev.  Stat.   Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket   Part,   1949), 

I  10139.14  (note). 
Rev.  Stat.  Aim.  (Cuna.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1949), 

ill0t<5. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1943;  Cum    An.  Pocket  Part. 

194(t).  il  I,54fi2-1.M«8. 
Rev.  StHt.  Ann.  (I94;i),  {  1M)64. 
Rev.  Slat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1919). 

i  11349. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1943;  Cum.  An.  Pocket   Part. 

19491,  ii  15<»<1-150»*,  1MW6A-150N6F. 


City  CmdciI  of  Ckicaf*  Urce*  Federal 
Conmuiicatioat  CoomtitsioD  To  Recoa- 
•idtr  Frecsc  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

cr  iLXiNoia 
D*  THE  IIOUSL:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illlrwjis.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Emil  Vf  Pacuii.  who  ably 
rt'presoiiLs  in  the  Ciiy  Council  of  Chi- 
cago the  Kreat  tonth  ward,  most  of  which 
Is  in  the  dLstrlct  of  Uie  Honorable  Jamis 
V.  Bttckliy.  and  a  part  of  which  is  In 
the  district  which  I  repr?st>nt.  is  .spark- 
ing the  flKht  of  the  people  of  Chicago 


to  maintain  that  city  as  a  center  of  tele- 
vision manufacturing  and  broadcasting. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Mr  Buckley,  and  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  ChicaKO  dcleRation  in  urg- 
ing upon  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  a 
careful  reading  of  the  resolution  adopted 
yesterday  by  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
and  which  forcibly  sets  forth  the  mer- 
itorious contentions  of  the  people  of  that 
city.    The  resolution  follows: 

RtQUisT  TO  Fedfral  Communicattons  Com- 
MIS.SION  To  »>rroNsiDrji  Its  Denial  or  Citt 
or  Chicago's  P>t:tio.v  for  Modification  or 
Commission  s  Peexzc  Okoeb  or  ^kptkmbeb 
29.   1948 

ti-SoLtmOM  ADOmco  IT  THE  CITT  COUNCIL  OF 
TUB  CITT  or  CUU  AOO  AT  A  SKCVLAS  MCKTINa 
HFIO  JUNE    14,    1*30 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Chicugo  on  January  20,  1950.  adopted  a  cer- 


tain resolution  declaring  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  city  council  that  the  public  interest 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  required  that  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
obtain  authorizations  for  the  operation  of 
additional  television  stations  In  Chicago  and 
the  utilization  of  all  seven  of  the  channels 
allotted  to  Chicago  by  the  Federal  Communl- 
catioiis  Commission  rather  than  only  the 
four  channels  currei  tly  In  use;   and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
city  council  by  the  implementing  resolution 
of  March  24.  1950,  the  corporation  coun.sel  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  city  a  petition  requesting  that  Commis- 
sion to  miKlify  Its  freeze  order  of  Septem- 
ber 29.  1948,  to  permit  the  processing  and 
granting  of  applications  for  additional  tele- 
Tlslon  stations  In  the  city  of  Chicago  so  that 
authorizations  for  the  operation  of  ttle- 
vlslun  facilities  be  granted  for  all  seven  chau- 
nels  allotted  to  Chicago;  and 
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Whereaa  the  citizens  of  this  city  recognlzo 
the  neceaslty  of  maintaining  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago as  a  center  of  television  manufacture 
and  broadcasting,  as  reflected  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  of  AprU  12,  1950, 
as  follows: 

"Be  fair  to  Chicago 

"Some  wee^  ago  the  city  council  adopted 
a  resolution  directing  an  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  more 
television  stations  In  Chicago. 

"The  res.)luiion,  introduced  by  Alderman 
EmU  V.  Pacini,  certainly  represents  the  In- 
tel ests  of  the  people  of  Chicago.  Corporr.tlon 
Couneel  Ber.jamm  5.  Adamowskl  has  been 
quoted  as  promising  prompt  action  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution.  We  hope  be 
acts  Tlgorous'y  us  well  as  promptly. 

"At  present  there  are  only  four  stations  In 
Ch  ra^o.  though  seven  licenses  have  been 
granted  in  New  York  and  seven  In  Los 
Angeles.  The  population  of  tiie  Chicai^o 
area  far  exceeds  that  of  Los  Angeles.  More- 
over, the  population  of  Chicago  has  an  un- 
usual Interest  in  television  bec.iv.se  this  city 
Is  or<;  of  the  great  centers  of  television  man- 
ufacture. It  is.  besides,  a  city  which  origi- 
nates many  excellent  programs  and  which 
has  the  facilities  to  produce  many  more. 

"The  discrimination  against  Chicago  re- 
sults from  enforcement  of  the  FCC  freeze 
order  of  September  29.  1948.  It  was  designed 
to  restrain  expansion  of  the  business  until 
color  broadcasting  Is  Installed. 

"This  development  Is  not  Imminent.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  Chicago  people  should  sufler 
meanwhile  from  an  unreasonable  discrimi- 
nation." 

And  whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  May  31.  1950.  denied  at  that 
time  the  petition  of  the  city  to  modify  Its 
freeze  order  of  September  29.  1918,  and  Is 
continuing  Its  gene.'al  proceeding  and  study 
Instituted  more  than  2  years  ago  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  formulating  new  rules 
and  policies  afTectlng  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion Industry:  and 

Whereas  certain  applications  for  new  and 
additional  television  stations  In  Chicago  were 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission prior  to  Its  freeze  order  of  Septem- 
ber 29.  1948.  and  are  presently  pending,  and 
a  great  saving  of  time  could  be  accomplished 
If  the  Commission  would  permit  the  process- 
ing of  these  pending  applications.  Including 
hearings  thereon  where  required,  concur- 
rently with  the  hearings  In  the  rule-m.aklng 
proceedings.  In  order  that  final  decisions 
may  be  rendered  thereon  simultaneously 
with  or  Imm.edlately  after  the  termination 
of  the  rule-making  proceedings;  be  It 

Rftclved.  That  the  corporation  counsel  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  be  and  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  file  promptly  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  requesting  a  re- 
consideration of  the  petition  of  the  city  for 
a  modification  of  the  freeze  order  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1948.  and  specifically  requesting 
the  Commission  to  permit  the  processing 
of  all  applications  for  additional  television 
stations  in  Ciilcago  that  are  presently  pend- 
inj;.  In  order  that  all  possible  time  may  be 
saved  and  final  decisions  rendered  thereon 
either  simultaneously  with  or  imrfiediately 
after  the  termination  of  its  rule-making  pro- 
ceedlnsrs:  and  the  corporation  counsel  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  take  any  and  all  steps  neces- 
sary or  e.xpedlent  to  obtain  such  relief;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he  U 
hereby  du^cted  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution tc  Senator  Scorr  W.  Iucas  and  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas,  to  each  Represeuta- 
tlvo  from  the  State  of  Illinois  In  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  Washington. 


Imports  From  Rassu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  w.^shingtoi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5, 1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Victor  Rie.sel.  whose  syn- 
dicated column  Inside  Labor  appears  m 
more  than  200  American  daily  newspa- 
pers, for  months  has  been  writing 
against  the  importation  of  goods  into 
the  United  States  from  Communist  Rus- 
sia. 

Columnist  Riesel  pointed  out  that  this 
trade  provides  the  Soviets  wiih  Amer- 
ican dollars  whicii  she  employs  to  buy 
from  other  nations  such  materials  as 
iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  elec- 
trical equipment  and  other  things  which 
streagthen  her  war-making  potential. 

Mr.  Riesel  in  a  recent  column  said, 
and  correctly  so,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
parLment  has  the  power  and  the  author- 
ity to  stop  these  imports  because  these 
Russian  Roods  are  produced  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  slave  or  forced  labor.  He 
thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  use  these  powers 
which  he  possesses  to  prohibit  further 
imports  of  Russian  canned  crab,  furs  and 
other  Soviet  goods  into  the  United 
States. 

During  the  early  months  of  this  year 
59,000  cases  of  Russian  canned  crab 
meat  came  into  this  countr-  from  Rus- 
sia There  is  every  indication  that  Rus- 
sia will,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  continue 
to  ship  more  of  this  crab  into  the  United 
States.  If  she  does,  our  American  crab- 
bing industry  will  be  ruined,  for  its  fish- 
ermen and  cannery  workers  cannot  com- 
pete with  Russia's  slave  labor. 

For  10  weeks  I  have  been  seeking  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ban 
further  impwrts  of  this  Russian  crab 
meat  into  the  United  States.  A  1930 
law  says  the  Treasury  can  ban  imports 
that  are  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
slave  labor.  The  Treasury  for  10  weeks 
has  been  saying  it  is  investigating  the 
matter  but  so  far  no  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  to  what  he  will  do  about  these 
iiLports  and  nothing  so  far  has  been 
done  by  the  Treasury,  after  10  weeks  of 
Investigation,  to  block  these  crab  Im- 
ports. Meanwhile,  more  and  more  Rus- 
sian canned  crab  is  coming  into  the 
country  to  further  undermine  the  pros- 
perity and  emploj-ment  of  our  American 
crab  fishing  industry. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
a  recent  column  by  Mr.  Riesel  which  ap- 
peared in  more  than  200  newspapers. 
The  Riesel  column  follows: 

iNsisi  L.\Boa 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
Washington. — On  a  clear  day.  from  this 
hotel  room,  ycu  can  see  the  United  State* 
Treasury  Department,  but  seeing  isn't  under- 
standing. And  untU  I  can  lift  the  fog  from 
around  some  of  its  policies,  I'm  going  to 
keep  asking  these  questions: 


Why.  if  President  Truman  says  the  Sovleti 
are  preparing  for  war.  are  we  providing  tb« 
dollars  in  trade  to  help  them  prepare? 

Why  are  we  permitting  a  small  dollar- 
happy  Importing  crowd  to  buy  almost  $150.- 
000,000  worth  of  slave-labor  goods  from 
Soviet  Slave  Satellites,  Inc..  each  year?  Ac- 
cording to  vital  data  we've  Jtut  dug  up  here, 
the  Russians  are  using  those  150,000.000-dol- 
lar  bills  to  buy  metal  and  electrical  equip- 
ment to  bolster  their  army  and  horn* 
economy. 

The  Treasury  Department  can  order  our 
ports  shut  to  slave  stuS  without  15  mlnutea' 
preparation.     Why  doesn't  it? 

Now,  Just  so  that  you  know  from  whence 
some  of  the  hot  stuff  comes  which  the  So- 
viets may  tlirow  at  us.  let  me  be  very  specltlc, 
with  grim  statistics  right  out  of  congres- 
sional files: 

For  this  stufT  the  Soviets  paid  In  good, 
hard  United  States  dollars  last  year. 

I-Yom  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  the  Rus- 
flans'  purchasing  commissions  picked  up 
$45,000,000  worth  of  Iron,  cast  Iron,  steel, 
copper,  zinc,  electrical  equipment,  boilers. 
mechanical  appliances,  and  machinery.  I 
have  the  exact  tonnage  here,  but  let's  not 
clog  this  query.  The  Treasury  Department 
need  only  ask  someone  such  as  Congressmaa 
Mack  of  Washington  for  the  details.  In- 
cidentally. It  might  answer  his  letters,  too. 

Prom  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Russians 
have  picked  up  $83,500,000  worth  of  machin- 
ery, electrical  generators,  machine  tools, 
metalworklng  apparatus,  locomotives,  ships, 
and  electrical  equipment. 

From  France,  the  Kremllnltes  trucked  oft 
with  $27,400,000  worth  of  machinery,  trans- 
portation equipment,  steel-mlU  roUed  stuff, 
and  rubber  products. 

Stacked  up  against  this  Information.  It  Is 
clear  that  Congressman  Mack's  demand  for 
a  ijan  on  Imports  from  Iron-curtain  coun- 
tries— to  slash  Russia's  dollar  supply — should 
not  die  a  musty  death  In  congressional  rec- 
ords. At  least,  let's  know  why  we're  per- 
mitting the  stuff  to  come  in  from  Sovletland. 

Is  there  a  good  reason?  If  we  need  these 
materials  which  we  Import  from  Iron-curtala 
areas,  why  shouldn't  they  be  purchased  else- 
where— from  lands  which  aren't  preparing  to 
throw  shrapnel  Into  some  of  our  nicest  boysf 

Dealing  with  the  slave -camp  champs  com- 
plicates our  entire  economic  life — Jiut  when 
we're  in  the  midst  of  some  highly  complex 
worrying  about  how  Imports  frc»n  our  friends 
abroad  are  wiping  out  thousands  of  Jobs. 

As  Representatives  Tom  Stzxo.  Oklahoma, 
and  Mack  put  It  to  me,  if  Congress  Is  an- 
gered by  this  whole  intricate  problem  of  for- 
eign Imports  it  wUl  shut  our  porU  to  all  for- 
eign goods.  Then  well  Just  cripple  those 
friendly  nations  who  actually  need  our  dol- 
lars to  rehabUltate  and  democratire  them- 
selves. 

There's  considerable  presstire  here  from 
unions  and  management  for  Just  such  a 
move — and  the  heat  comes  from  men  on  both 
sides  who  are  fighting  for  the  existence  of 
their  industries  and  thousands  of  Jobs.  For 
example,  the  assault  on  oil  Imports  has  been 
Intensified  by  reports  to  John  Lewis  of  lost 
Jobs  and  growing  poverty  In  the  mine  patches. 

Last  jrear,  you  discover  here,  each  coal  dig- 
ger paid  an  average  Income  tax  of  $364.  Thla 
year,  even  with  the  ,.«tilon  permitting  all 
sorts  of  shifts  and  overtime  to  make  up  for 
the  recent  climactic  coal  strike,  the  average 
miner  wiy  not  make  enough  money  to  pay 
any  Income  tax.  At  least  1.000  mines  have 
been  shut.  Scores  of  thousands  of  diggers 
now  are  back  on  the  1-  to  3-day  week.  At 
least  25,000  are  totally  out  of  work,  along 
with  25,000  railroad  workers  who  hauled  the 
black  stuff.  And  the  mine  union  leaders 
blame  oU  Imports  for  this  cataclysm  In  eoal. 

Many  smaller  Industries  are  hard  bit  by 
Imports  from  friendly  nations,  whom  we're 
rebuilding.  There's  been  a  big  parade  here 
of  such  union-management  men  as  leaders 
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te  the  wallpaper  Industry,  who  reveal  that 
because  a  British  vi-a!lpaper  craJUman  earns 
tKtween  43  and  48  cents  tn  hour,  aiid  hU 
counienrart  In  tho  Unlterl  States  pet«  a  mln- 
tmum  of  91  TO  an  ho\ir.  2.00J  Joba  hare  dU- 
•ppaared  in  what  waa  once  a  S.OOO-man 
tDdttstnr 

There  are  literally  scores  of  Industry  lead- 
en testifying  to  similar  sufferirRs.  Coneress- 
man  Srtro  points  out  that  sonae  250  Repre- 
■•ntatlTes  now  have  the  beat  on  them  to  do 
•omething  If  at  least  the  Soviet  Imports 
arent  curbed,  the  White  House  may  find 
itfelf  with  a  runaway  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  next  year. 


Why  Won't  the  Newspapers  Publish 
Utters  Like  These? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NtW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  pranted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in   the  Record.   I   include 
the  following  letters  received  by  me: 
Enoiit    Is    THE    Vetekans'    Feiknd 

Hon.  Edwim  AJiTHtra  Haii., 

Washington.  D   C. 

Deae  EbDiE-  Here  Is  one  vet  who  isn't 
■wayed  by  the  poisonous  letters  In  the 
papcn.  and  there*  lots  more  of  ua  too. 

We  were  great  guys  when  we  went  away 
In  1941  and  1942  and  the  sky  was  the  Umlt. 

Some  people  are  talking  different  nnw  and 
the  veteran  gets  a  chance  to  tell  who  his 
friends  really  are. 

I  know  one  thine,  you've  never  let  us  down 
since  the  war  and  you  treat  us  the  same 
as  you  always  did  Now  that  you  need  us, 
we  rets  aren't  going  to  let  you  down  with 
our  votes  either 

I  remember  when  I  was  In  Guam,  how  I 
was  desperate  to  hear  from  home  and  finally 
appealed  to  you.  Mr.  Hall.  You  got  after 
the  W  ir  Department  and  the  mall  came 
through  pronto  after  that.  I  still  am  grate- 
ful to  you. 

Tou  also  looked  after  my  wife  and  baby 
when  she  wrote  you  to  hurry  up  her  allot- 
ment checks.     You  always  got  action. 

Most  of  the  iKiys  at  the  Post  feel  the  same 
way  I  do.  You've  done  favors  for  everybody 
and  I  can  tell  you  they're  not  letting  you 
down  even  though  your  enemies  are  putting 
on  the  he;it 

Good  luck,  and  Ood  bless  you,  Mr    Hau,. 

E   N. 


Lrrnm   Fsou   Endicott  Johnson   Wobkz« 

Peaues  Hau. 
Hon    EnwiK  Abthue  Hall. 
Home  Office  Hu tiding. 

Waxhiiiyton,  D    C. 
Dkar  CoNcaE&sMAN:    Thank  the  Lord  the 
people  In  Etidicult  Juhiisun  have  someone  In 
Washington  like  yuu  to  Bi>eak  (or  them. 

I  got  your  letter  telling  me  what  yuu  re 
doing  for  us  by  trying  to  keep  up  the  duty  on 
ahoes  (rum  Japan.  I'm  sure  glad  to  hear 
about  It 

Every  worker  here  Is  anxious  to  keep  a  Job 
and  we  know  we  can  t  If  they  let  down  the 
bars  (or  a  lot  uf  foreign  shoes.  Our  peopl* 
are  liable  not  to  have  a  place  to  work  If  they 
flood  the  country  this  way. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you're  doing  for  lu 
up  heie. 

Best  uf  lurk. 
Your  friend. 


E.  F.  J. 


Deae  Ed  In  the  name  of  the  forgotten  bojs 
of  World  War  I.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
voting  In  favor  of  the  veterans'  pension  bill. 

If  they  were  all  as  Interested  In  us  down 
there  as  you  are.  we  would  have  had  our 
pes'.slons  by  this  time 

Most  of  World  Wiir  I  vets  are  reaching  the 
age  where  they're  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
going  down  the  other  side.  They  aren't  the 
men  they  used  to  be  and  they  want  to  take 
It  a  little  easier.  A  lot  of  them  are  too  sick 
to  work. 

I  know  what  you're  up  against  this  time, 
Ed.  The  politicians  want  to  lick  ycu  and  put 
eomelKxly  down  there  that  will  please  them. 

But  Im  with  you  and  so  are  a  bunch  of  us. 
Your   friend, 

J.  J.   H. 


American  People  Understand  True 
Nature  of  Chinese  Red  Regime  and 
Oppose  United  States  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followmg  Gallup  poll  from 
the  Washington  Post.  D.^spite  the  tre- 
mendou.><  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  subjected  for  years, 
an  impartial  poll  still  shows  that  their 
instincts  are  fundamentally  sound  in 
opposing  our  recognition  of  the  Peking 
regime.  De.»pite  such  public  opposition 
our  State  Department  is  acquiescing  in 
attempts  to  achieve  back-door  recogni- 
tion throui^h  admi.^sion  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Gallup  Poli — United  States  Attitltdes 

Toward   Chinese   Reds   Found   Hostile   as 

Evta 
(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute" of  Public  Opinion) 

PsiNcrroN,  N.  J..  June  1 — Although  Brit- 
ain s  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevln  Is  urging 
that  Red  China  be  given  a  seat  on  the  UN. 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  are  Just  as  hostile  as  ever. 

The  latest  survey  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  finds,  for  Instance, 
that  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Reds  by  the  American  Government  Is  opposed 
by  a  vole  of  more  than  2  to  1. 

■  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  new  government  in  China — 
that  is,  do  you  think  we  should  send  an  um- 
baaaador  and  have  dealings  with  this  govern- 
ment In  China?" 

The  vote.  p^^^^^^ 

Fu.or    recognition 16 

OpiX)sed 40 

No  opinion » 

65 
Not  familiar  with  China  situation 85 

100 
A  similar  survey  In  November  1949  showed 
a  ratio  of  20  percent  for  recognition,  42  per- 
cent against. 

The  administration's  China  policy  htis  been 
tingled  out  for  attack  by  a  great  many  Re- 
publican leaders.  They  argue  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  (all  of  China 
Into  Communist  hands  If  we  had  followed  a 
dUIereui  policy,  and  that  IX  Republicans  had 


been  consulted  by  the  administration  tn 
dealini?  with  the  problem  ot  China  the  out- 
come might  have  been  different. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned, 
the  term  "bipartisan  foreign  policy"  Is  little 
known.  Only  one  voter  In  every  (our  knows 
what  the  phrase  means  or  refers  to. 

The  term  refers  to  joint  determination  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  of  our 
actions  and  policies  In  dealing  with  other 
countries. 

"I'he  26  percent  familiar  with  the  term  were 
asked : 

"Do  you  think  It  Is  a  good  Idea  or  a  poor 
Idea  to  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy?" 

The  vote:  Percent 

Good    Idea 21 

Fair  or  poor 3 

Dou't   know 2 

20 

"Would  you  say  that  we  now  have  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  or  not?" 

Here  Is  the  over-all  vote  and  the  vote  by 
parties: 


Yes,  we  'lo 

No.  we  do  not 

Don't  kuow 

Not  familiar  with  term 
Total 


Uctiiis 


IVmo- 
eruts 


rtrctnl 

10 

21 

3 


All 

VOttTS 


34 

66 


1(10 


Percfnt    Ptrctnt 


n 

TV 


lUO 


9 

14 
3 


2A 
74 


100 


Industrial  Opportunities  and  Problems 
in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  AL.\EA:aA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  a  district  in  the 
deep  South— the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama. 

Both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  in  recent 
years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  many 
fine  advantages  which  the  South  pos- 
sesses— advantaiies  which  I  predict  will 
make  her  in  the  years  to  come  the  indus- 
trial hub  of  this  Nation. 

Even  now  the  South  is  enjoying  the 
highest  income  in  its  history.  But  prto- 
ent  income  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
will  be  when  this  Nation  discovers  its 
vast  potential. 

Alabama  is  wonderfully  blessed  with 
water.  Yet.  the  hand  of  development  has 
barely  touched  its  rivers.  By  way  of  U- 
lustratign.  the  great  Warrior-Tcmbig- 
bee  River  systems,  which  traverse  a  part 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  cf 
Alabama,  and  whose  tributaries  reach 
their  arms  into  every  county  of  the  dis- 
trict, can  be  considered  as  one  of  our 
greatest  resources.  The  projected  move- 
ment of  iron  ore  from  Venezuela  and 
other  South  American  countries  into  the 
Birmingham  steel  district  makes  the  fur- 
ther development  of  these  rivers  imper- 
ative. The  connection  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Tombigboe  becomes  a  "must "  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense. 
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Yes.  Alabama's  annual  rainfall  of  50 
Inches,  gives  it  abundant  water  for  navi- 
gation purposes,  for  hydro-electric  power 
development,  for  industrial  and  domestic 
uses.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 
the  water  resources  of  this  country  are 
assuming  an  ever  increasing  importance. 
Early  this  year  there  was  organized  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Southeastern  Re- 
sources Development  Association  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  South- 
east, and  with  like  emphasis  on  their 
con-servation  and  proper  use.  Hon.  P.  O. 
Davis,  director  of  the  Extension  Service 
in  Alabama  was  elected  president  of  the 
association.  In  his  column.  Along  the 
Way,  in  the  June  1950  issue  of  ThiT 
Month  in  Rural  Alabama,  Mr.  Davis 
makes  a  comparison  of  the  abundant 
water  resources  of  Alabama,  and  of  the 
comparative  lack  of  water  resources  of 
one  of  our  Western  States.  Under  the 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  I  in- 
sert Mr.  Davis'  article,  which  points  ut> 
Alabama's  water  advantages,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Along  the  Wat 

(By  P  O.  Davla,  director,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  Extension  Service) 

A  good  way  to  learn  Is  by  comparison.  And 
I  like  to  compare  Alabama  with  other  States. 
Last  month  I  did  this  In  New  Mexico. 

My  first  Impression  concerned  their  rain- 
fall. At  Albuquerque,  where  we  visited  the 
annual  rainfall  Is  8  inches  compared  with 
50  to  60  Inches  In  Alabama.  Their  State 
average   is  about   12  Inches. 

A  friend  there  told  us  that  from  last  Srp- 
tenvber  to  the  first  of  this  May  they  had  oi  e- 
hah  inch  of  rain.  Including  snow.  But  they 
were  not  greatly  concerned.  In  fact,  they 
are  adjusted  to  little  rainfall  and  make  ei- 
flcient  use  of  water. 

Everything  that  grows  well  mtist  be  wa- 
tered. Lawns,  for  example,  are  watered  dally 
unless  water  Is  rationed,  in  which  case  lawus 
are  allowed  to  parch. 

ONE    HrNDRXD    TO    ONK 

T  saw  one  big  block  of  land  which  sup- 
ports about  one  cow  per  100  acres.  I  won- 
dered if  a  cow  could  do  that  much  walking. 
Some  of  them  do. 

This  100  acres  reminded  me  that  In  Ala- 
bama we  are  looking  forward  to  1  acre  carry- 
ing a  cow  most  of  the  year,  and  some  acres 
are  now  doing  It.  That  New  Mexico  land 
would  do  as  much  as  ours  with  our  rain- 
fall.    Lack  of  water  is  their  limiting  factor. 

My  vl.slt  to  New  Mexico  was  cavised  by  a 
river  Improvement  project  near  Albuquer- 
que. The  Federal  Government  Is  buUdln.^  a 
dam  above  the  city  lor  fiood  and  sediment 
control  and  Irrigation. 

Most  water  which  feeds  that  river  comes 
from  snowfall  In  the  mountains  at  the  source 
of  the  river.  Snows  melt  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, freeing  the  water  to  rush  back  to  the 
sea.  It  Is  a  foamy  mess.  Each  State  served 
by  this  river  gets  Its  portion  of  the  water, 
under  an  Interstate  agreement. 

Their  rivers  are  dry  most  of  the  year.  .As 
we  stood  and  looked  at  a  dry  river,  I  thought 
of  the  Alabama,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Coosa, 
the  Tallapoosa,  the  Tennessee,  the  Chatta- 
hocchee,  the  Warrior,  and  ether  Alabama 
streams  which  flow  every  day  in  the  year. 

alab.\ma's  advantaci 

We  do  very  little  Irrigating  In  Alabama, 
but  we  should  do  more  and  more.  In  this 
way,  we'll  avoid  much  damage  by  temporary 
droughts.  Pastures,  as  well  as  vegetable 
crops  and  ether  plants,  can  be  lrrlgaU?d  to 
good  advantage  In  Alabama. 

In  addition  to  Irrigation  and  flood  control, 
out    rivers   provide    navigation,    which   they 


don't  have  in  those  western  streams.  Their 
water  supply  Is  Inadequate. 

There  are  very  few  trees  In  that  country, 
Most  of  them  are  on  the  mountains,  which 
rob  the  clouds  of  thetr  moisture,  and  along 
the  streams.  In  fact,  rivers  out  there  at  this 
season  of  the  yeax  are  marked  by  a  few  trees 
and  grass  growing  along  the  river  or  In  the 
river  bed. 

Most  cf  their  agriculture  Is  by  Irrigation; 
but  in  seme  parts  of  the  State  they  have 
enough  rain  for  dry-land  farming.  Grains 
and  livestock  are  their  major  farm  products. 

After  seeing  what  they  can  do  with  so 
little  water,  I  marvel  at  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  In  Alabama. 

With  wi^e  use  we  can  have  conservation, 
not  only  of  /ater,  but  of  land  and  other 
things.  Minerals,  of  course,  are  consumed 
and  gone,  but  not  so  with  land,  with  water, 
and  also  with  trees  and  other  plants  if  we 
keep  the  land  producing  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  resources  of  the 
South  together  with  its  high  rainfall 
and  abundant  water,  its  fine  climate,  and 
long-growing  season  has  caused  at  least 
one  of  the  Nations  economists  to  predict 
for  the  South  25  years  of  sustained  gen- 
eral farm  prosperity.  This  prediction 
is,  of  course,  l)ased  upon  a  continuing 
growth  of  population,  a  continuing 
growth  of  better  eating  habits,  farm  ef- 
ficiency of  production,  and  development 
of  proper  marketing  programs  and  tech- 
niques. At  this  point  I  insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  April  26,  1950,  issue  of 
the  Decatur  Daily  entitled  "Ahead  for 
the  Farmer ": 

Ahead  for  the  F.armer 

The  South  Is  In  a  period  of  farming  ad- 
justment. Cotton  controls,  plus  mechanical 
labor,  plus  Government  incentives,  plus 
scientific  farm  training  place  the  South  very 
definitely  In  a  period  of  farm  adjustment. 

So.  recognizing  these  factors,  what's  ahead 
for  farming  In  the  South?  The  San  Antonio 
Express  sees  the  future  in  bright  light, 
saylrg: 

"Though,  In  the  years  just  ahead,  the 
American  farmers  will  face  seme  difficult 
readjustment  problems  and  other  troubles 
will  probably  develop,  the  underlying  trends 
point  to  25  years  of  stistained  farmer 
prosperity. 

"An  outstanding  authority  in  the  field— Dr. 
O.  V.  Wells,  who  heads  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics — con- 
tributes that  opinion  to  the  current  Farm 
Journal.  He  cites  certain  factors  which  ap- 
parently justify  his  optimism: 

"1.  The  country's  population  should  In- 
crease from  150,COO,CC0  to  175.000.000  by  1975. 

"2.  The  typical  American  todav  eats  better 
by  some  10  percent  than  before  the  war. 

'3.  Farm  efEciency  has  Increased  to  where 
no  more  cropland  and  fewer  workers  produce 
bigrjer  crops  today  than  the  farmers  produced 
25  years  ago. 

"4.  Increasingly,  the  farmers  are  learning 
to  work  together  on  both  their  production 
and  their  marketing  programs. 

"Taken  together,  those  trends  obviously 
spell  prosperity  for  the  larmer.  Against 
thOoC  factors.  Dr.  Welis  poses  two  big 
questions; 

"1.  Can  this  Nation  maintain  employment 
at  present  high  levels  through  the  next  25 
years?     Dr.  Wells  thinks  it  can. 

"2  Will  the  farmers  be  able  to  sell  one- 
third  of  their  cotton,  grain,  and  tobacco 
abroad,  as  they  have  done  for  some  years 
past? 

"That  one  Is  not  so  readily  answered,  but 
Dr.  Wells  points  to  Europe's  growing  popu- 
lation and  to  Its  potential  buying  power,  as 
normal  production  shall  be  resumed  and 
trade  barriers  shall  be  lowered. 


"In  effect.  Dr.  Wells  concludes  that  th« 
Americans  can  keep  and  build  up  their  ex- 
port markets.  If  they  only  play  their  cards 
right.  He  believes  they  have  economic  seua* 
enough  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  not  only  have  a  chal- 
lenge to  develop  our  agricultural  market- 
ing processes,  but  the  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  marketing  our  industrial  prod- 
ucts. Such  industries  as  we  have  are 
sometimes  criticized  for  relying  too  much 
on  local  markets,  when  with  other  sales 
approaches  we  might  be  able  to  capture 
more  national  and  even  international 
markets.  At  this  point,  under  permis- 
sion granted.  I  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  May  29,  1950.  issue  of  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser  entitled  "Some  Friendly 
Criticism"  which  deals  with  the  general 
problem  : 

So  MI  Friendly  Criticism 

Some  of  the  things  the  South  needs  to 
do  to  m.ake  the  most  of  what  it  has  are  given 
In  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta.  It  reprinted  an  address  by  Rob- 
ert D.  Calkins,  director,  general  education 
board,  on  marketing  southern  products. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  South  Is 
going  places,  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  development.  That  Is  just  the 
point  Calkins  makes;  lu  spite  of  substantial 
advances,  we  are  so  far  merely  on  the  tturesh- 
old.     There  is  still  plenty  to  learn. 

The  South.  Calkins  says.  Is  sacrificing  to- 
day over  »20.000.000,000  a  year  for  being  with- 
out the  skill  and  ability  that  would  make  It 
prosperous:  "If  the  South  were  abreast  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Incomes  would  be  at  least 
50  percent  higher  than  they  are  today." 

On  the  asset  side  we  are  credited  with  an 
abundance  of  poorly  used  resources;  some 
pockets  of  capital— more  than  we  suspect; 
and  a  people  fundamentally  as  able  as  any  to 
he  found  anywhere. 

A3  to  the  needs :  The  first  requisite  Is  listed 
as  purpose,  determination.  To  fire  mere 
promising  leaders  with  enthtisiasm  to  spend 
their  lives  in  the  development  of  the  south- 
ern region  by  building  up  Industry  and  trade. 

We  are  reminded  that  southern  leaders  go 
north  and  west  and  do  great  things.  But 
by  no  means  all  the  talent  moves  out:  Some- 
how the  latent  talents  of  those  who  remain 
must  be  released.  For  southern  people  have 
had  so  little  so  long  that  they  do  not  realize 
what  they  are  capable  of. 

Calkins  emphasxzed  that  the  South's  des- 
tiny depends  primarily  on  Its  own  people: 
Southern  people  alone  can  or  will  make 
southerners  prosperous.  Outsiders  may 
help.  They  can  be  Induced  to  contribute 
capital  and  know-hew  and  other  forms  of 
assistance,  but  fundamentally  what  the 
South  reaps  it  first  must  sow,  and  what  it 
does  net  sow  itself  It  will  not  reap. 

A  basic  southern  handicap  was  given  as 
the  fact  that,  with  some  challenging  e.\cep- 
tlons  we  have  not  gotten  away  from  the  anti- 
quated marketing  system  that  relies  en  oth- 
ers to  process  and  distribute  our  products. 
And  many  of  the  Industries  that  process 
Southern  products  look  only  to  local  markets, 
with  no  widespread  interest  In  the  poten- 
tialities of  national  or  international  markets 

"In  a  sense, "  Calkins  declared,  "too  many 
southern  firms  having  something  to  sell  are 
saying.  In  effect,  'Sure,  we  have  a  good  prod- 
uct. Why  don't  you  fi!id  out  about  It.  come 
down  here  and  buy  It?'  "  We  are  reminded 
thai  If  New  England  and  the  Midwest  had 
followed  such  low-pressure  sales  methods 
they  would  never  have  gotten  where  they  are. 

Ajnother  handicap  cited  in  the  marketing 
of  southern  products  is  the  frequent  Irregu- 
lar quality.  Irregular  and  undependable  sup- 
ply. Attention  is  called  to  the  contrast  la 
the  marketing  Job  on  southern  pecans  ami 
California  walnuts. 
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VlixlEla.  we  ar*  reminded,  produces  mar- 
Telous  &nithfleld  hams,  but  the  rect  of  tb« 
ootwcr7  rarely  see*  them:  "If  California  pro- 
Mtthfleld  bams.  Vtrflnlans  would  eat 
of  tbeva  than  they  do  now."* 

The  South,  of  course,  cannot  change  over- 
nlgbt  from  an  sgriculttiral  to  an  Indiutrlal 
and  trading  eccmomy.  fuU-flediied  and  witli 
ail  the  aptitude  c€  more  expenenced  areas. 
That  we  are  on  our  way  should  not  cause 
complacency,  or  make  us  fail  to  appreciate 
Intelligent  and  friendly  criticism. 

Caiklna  sounded  a  hopeful  note  on  th« 
B«ed  for  aellins  the  South  to  the  Nation  aa 
a  whole:  "rhe  rest  of  the  ccunlry  is  fed  up 
«l'.h  dlscouragina;  attacks  that  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  South  is  hopeless.  It  will 
welcome  news  of  what  is  really  being  done  to 
carry  the  South  foiward.  •  •  •  Shew 
the  wcrld  what  is  really  being  done  to  remedy 
the  cause  of  criticism  and  crtticism  will  then 
become  less  of  a  popular  fad  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  rich  re.<:ource  of 
Alabama,  and  particularly  of  the  Seventh 
Congrps-iional  District,  is  its  coal.  Ala- 
bama s  coal  f\o\d  covers  a  wide  area,  but 
I  wUl  confine  my  remarks  to  the  coal 
resources  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Alabama.  Walker.  Marion.  Winston. 
Blount,  and  Cullman  Counties  have  large 
coal  deposits.  Lesser  deposits  are  found 
in  Fayette  County,  and  still  lesser  de- 
posits in  Franklm  County. 

The  coal  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  though  of  generally  good 
quality,  is  in  thin  seams,  and  most  of  it 
must  be  washed  m  preparation  for  mar- 
ket. Our  mine  owners  generally  are  pro- 
gressive, and  our  mine  workers  are  as 
efficient  and  productive  as  can  be  found 
an.viihere.  However,  thin  seams,  the 
necessity  for  washing,  and  the  expense 
of  washing  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  our  mines  to  compete  with  those,  for 
example,  of  West  VirMnia.  Kentucky. 
and  Illinois,  that  operate  on  thicker  and 
cleaner  seams  of  coa!  An  example  of 
the  operation  of  these  factors  Ls  that  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  mining  in 
Walker  County.  Ala  .  has  decreased  from 
approximately  6.000  in  1948  to  1,500  in 
1950 

Thus  the  coal  industry  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Alabama  Ls  now  coing  through 
a  period  of  painful  readjustment,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  hiph  unem- 
ployment, dislocation,  and  suffering. 

The  problem  is  one  of  seeking  new  and 
diversified  industries  for  the  district,  in 
which  labor,  management,  and  capital 
all  have  a  great  stake  The  problem  is 
also  one  of  finding  new  and  practical 
uses  for  our  millions  of  tons  of  untouched 
coal 

DieseUzation  of  the  railroads  has  cut 
off  what  up  to  now  has  been  an  impor- 
tant coal  maiket.  Oil  and  natural  gas 
as  sources  of  domestic  heat  are  taking 
their  toll  of  the  market.  The  reopening 
and  improvement  of  European  mines  has 
cut  off  our  export  market.  Thus,  we 
grope  for  new  markets  that  will  again 
provide  employment  for  our  miners.  A 
ray  of  hope  can  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment In  underground  coal  gas.slfication 
now  being  earned  on  at  Oorgas,  in 
Walker  County,  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Alaoama  Power 
Co..  which  we  hope  will  produce  prac- 
tical results. 


Another  ray  of  hope  for  our  coal  In- 
dustry can  be  found  in  the  experiments 
being  carried  on  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  by  the 
United  Slates  Bureau  of  Mines,  which 
have  for  their  objective  the  conversion 
of  coal  into  gasoline  at  such  prices  as 
will  enable  the  gasoline  so  produced  to 
ccmpt-ie  with  gasoline  made  from  natu- 
ral petroleum.  I  personally  believe  that 
these  experiments  hold  great  hopes  for 
the  coal  industry  of  the  future.  At  this 
pOint  I  insert  an  article  from  the  May 
24.  1950,  issue  of  the  Tu.scaloosa  News 
entitlrd  "Gasoline  Converted  From 
Powdered  Coal": 

Gasoline    Cowvtxteo    From    Powdebed    Coai 
(By  Howard  W    Blakeslect 

Louisiana,  Mo — A  new  denaonstration  of 
rr-ftkinc:  pa.soline  from  coal  was  begun  here 
Monday  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Each  day  about  100  tons  of  coal,  ground 
nearly  as  fine  as  talcum  fxiwder.  is  converted 
into  about  150  barrels  of  gasoline,  plus  50 
barrels  of  useful  oils.  This  is  done  by  add- 
ing hydrogen. 

This  demonstration  alms  to  show  that  syn- 
thetic fuels  made  from  coal  can,  when  need- 
ed, supply  the  oil  and  gasoline  necessary  to 
Americas  future  economic  welfare  and  mili- 
tary security. 

The  demonstration  also  is  designed  to  show 
that  these  new  fuels  offered  the  coal-mmlng 
Industry  an  escape  from  diminishing  returns 
and  will  insure  the  coal  miners  steadier 
work. 

This  gasoline  can  be  made  at  the  mines 
for  year-round  sale.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
says  this  process  should  lower  the  costs  of 
mining  and  transporting  coal,  which  will  be 
turned  Into  oil  and  travel  by  pipeline  instead 
of  railway. 

The  plant  here  Is  an  American  version  of 
the  coal  hydrogcnation  prc'cess  long  used  in 
Europe,  but  shows  how  synthetic  gasoline  can 
be  made  more  cheaply  than  abroad.  Th.a 
.  Is  the  first  plant  in  the  tJnited  States.  It 
■  covers  several  acres  of  tround.  but  Is  only 
demonstration  size.  A  full-scale  plant  would 
prcKJuce  10. COO  to  30.0C0  barrels  a  day. 

This  work  is  done  as  future  in.surance  at 
the  direction  of  Congress.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  does  not  predict  when  the  synthetic 
fuel  may  be  as  cheap  as  natural  gasoline. 

But  the  Bureau  reports  that  its  coal  gaso- 
line might  now  be  made  in  a  full-scale  plant, 
using  $3  12  a  ton  coal,  for  14 '^  cents  a  gallon. 
Including  a  small  profit.  Comparable  grades 
of  gasoline  are  selling  at  11  to  15  cents  a 
gallon.  All  these  figures  are  tank-wagon 
prices. 

Cheaper  coals  can  make  good  gasoline  at 
11  to  13  cents  a  gallon.  Dr.  L.  L.  Hirst,  chief 
of  the  coal-to-oil  demonstration,  estimates 
th.it  one  of  the  cheaper  coals  tested  would 
produce  gasoline  at  8  cents  a  gallon,  not  al- 
lowing for  profit,  interest,  or  selling  costa. 
Byproducts  help  make  this  low  price.  This 
is  a  Montana  strip-mine  coal  that  cost  $1  50 
a  ton. 

Dr.  James  Boyd.  Director  of  the  United 
S'-Htes  Bureau  of  Mines,  says: 

•On  a  limited  scale,  by  taking  advantage 
of  low-cost  coal  near  good  markets,  as  well 
as  the  sale  of  valuable  chemical  products,  a 
few  plants  might  be  commercially  success- 
ful now." 

A  plant  making  coal  ganoUne  by  a  different 
prvx  ess  will  go  into  operation  later  this  year. 
This  plant  will  burn  coal  In  pure  o-xy^en  live 
■team.  The  process  makes  a  gas  which  is 
then  treated  about  the  same  aa  natural  gaa 
to  make  gasoline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  Is  inits  infancy.    Yet 


the  meager  progress  made  thus  far  has 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  Increasing 
the  income  of  our  area.  If  this  Income 
Is  to  be  increased  further  we  must  all. 
whether  engaged  in  management  or 
labor.  In  business,  farming,  mining, 
Government,  or  whatever  our  occupa- 
tion may  be,  work  toizether  to  advertise 
and  sell  our  resources,  our  capabilities, 
and  our  possibilities  to  the  Nation. 
When  industry  learns  what  we  have  to 
offer  it  will  come  to  us.  Mr.  W.  O.  Dob- 
bins, director  of  the  Alabama  State 
Planning  Board  recently  made  several 
observations  that  are  of  interest.  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  May  25,  1950. 
issue  of  the  Birmintjham  Post-Herald, 
which  quotes  Mr.  Dobbins: 
Get  Up  and  Get,  Less  Talk  Ttrmed  Need  rv 
SotTTH — W.  O.  Dobbins  Lists  Areas  Op- 
portunities 

MONTCOMERT,  ALA..  Mav  24 — The  South 
needs  less  talk  about  corn  pone  and  mola.^ses 
and  more  about  her  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, a  public  planning  expert  said  today, 
"We're  sitting  right  in  the  middle  of  un- 
dreamed of  opportunities  and  that  s  all  we're 
doing— sitting."  said  State  Planning  Director 
W   O.  (BUI)  Dobbins. 

Dobbins,  who  Is  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Agencies,  advocates  a  "get  up 
and  get"  promotional  program  to  help  get  the 
South's  story  across. 

"What  we  need  is  an  alert,  go-getting  or- 
ganization that  will  pick  up  the  ball  and  run 
with  it,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development  is 
brought  home  to  us  when  we  realize  the 
present  ereat  need  in  Alabama  for  bet- 
ter schools,  including  buildings,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  better  pay  for  our 
teachers.  Our  old-ase-pension  program 
in  Alabama  must  be  improved.  Better 
public-health  facilities,  preventive  sani- 
tation and  medicine,  medical  care  for 
our  indigent  people,  more  medical  re- 
search— all  these  are  desirable,  and  nec- 
essary for  an  advancing  people.  These 
goals  call  for  additional  revenues  which 
come  from  the  taxes  paid  by  those  who 
earn  wages  and  salaries.  New  industry, 
additional  jobs,  more  money  in  circula- 
tion— these  will  combine  to  enable  us  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  insert  an  edito- 
rial. The  Job  Comes  First,  from  the  April 
26,  1950.  issue  of  the  Decatur  Daily; 
The  Job   Comes   First 

We  would  like  to  do  lots  of  things  In  the 
South,  and  we  are  going  to  do  lots  of  things 
In  the  South  for  the  betterment  of  our  peo- 
ple, our  section,  and  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  first  thing  we  have  to  keep  In 
mind  from  an  economic  point  of  view  Is  that 
the  Job  comes  first. 

All  other  economic  blessings  follow.  For 
when  your  people  make  a  good  living  they 
can  pay  reasonable  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  many  other  things  that  come  under 
the  head  of  Improved  public  services.  With- 
out a  Job  they  can't. 

And. unless  an  economic  balance  Is  main- 
tained, unless  there  are  thousands  more  at 
work  In  Industry  in  the  South,  you  can  wrap 
up  your  plans  for  pubhc  betterment. 

The  Improvement  starts  with  a  Job.  Dont 
forget  It.  keep  your  eyes  on  that  factor,  help 
to  keep  the  eyes  of  your  community  on  that 
ecuncaiic  truth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Sijeak- 
er,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  March  1,  1950, 
This  editorial  by  Mr.  Irving  Ramsdall, 
editor,  contains  important  historical  in- 
formation that  we  should  have  In  our 
efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
cf  farm  surpluses  and  at  the  same  insure 
if  pcsiible  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer 
for  the  food.s  and  fibers  that  he  produces: 
Backghound  or  thi  Hot  Potato 

The  dismal  history  of  farm  legislation  was 
Eketchsd  out  here  yesterday  in  its  earlier 
chapters — from  the  Farm  Board  of  the 
Hoover  administration,  which  foundered  in 
the  depression,  to  the  first  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  which  was  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1935. 

For  a  moment  the  court's  decision  caught 
the  New  Dealers  with  their  ideas  dovs'n.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  finding  a  device 
whereby  the  farmers  could  be  given  seme- 
thing  in  a  way  that  would  not  injure  the  con- 
atltutlcnal  sensibilities  of  the  nine  old  men. 

EV.ADING  THE  COLTIT 

They  came  up  finally  with  the  Sell  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  Benefit 
payments  vere  still  to  be  made  on  the  basic 
commodities,  as  under  the  AAA,  but  the 
money  was  not  to  be  raised  by  a  special  dis- 
criminatory tax.  The  crop  control  feature, 
which  the  Suprem.e  Court  a!so  had  found 
unconstitutional,  was  avoided  through  em- 
ployment of  a  new  gimmick:  payments  were 
to  be  made  as  reward  for  soil-conserving 
and  soil-building  practices.  The  soil-con- 
servation gesture  had  merit  and  was  long 
overdue,  and  It  had  some  good  results  under 
the  act.  But  It  was  not  put  forward  on 
Its  merits;  it  was  a  screen  for  productioa 
control. 

Incidentally,  the  Republicans  had  a  finger 
In  the  AAA  as  in  previous  farm  aid  schemes. 
In  1936  they  proposed  a  conservation  pay- 
ment plan  to  be  financed  with  30  percent 
of  the  tariff  revenue.  With  Iheir  processing 
tax  recently  outlawed,  the  New  Dealers  were 
glad  to  be  shown  to  a  source  of  money  that 
would  not  be  disputed.  Farm  payments  de- 
rive In  part  from  the  tari3  revenue  to  this 
day. 

THE  AAA  or  1938     . 

The  Soli  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  dldnt  pan  out.  The  droughts 
of  the  mld-thlrties  helped  prices,  but  1937 
was  a  bumper  year  and  the  new  law  could 
not  cope  with  the  surpluses.  The  depression 
had  lifted  a  Utile,  but  now  it  settled  In 
again,  almost  as  deep  as  in  the  beginning. 

So  in  1933  another  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  passed,  and  much  that  was  put  into 
that  law  Is  still  with  us.  Parity  came  to  the 
fore  again,  with  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rice  established  as  basic  commod- 
ities, to  be  supported  at  minim.ums  of  5'2 
to  75  percent  of  parity.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  authorized  to  make 
nonrecourse  loans  to  producers  of  such  crops. 
The  farmer  could  borrow  from  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  parity  percentage  of  his 
crop.  If  the  market  price  went  up  he  could 
sell  the  crop  at  a  profit  and  repay  the  loan. 
If  it  didn't,  he  kept  the  Government  money 
and    the   Government   took   over   the    crop. 


The  law  provided  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas  and  crop  insurance. 

Thla  was  the  law  whence  sprung  Henry 
Wallace's  dream  of  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary. The  crops  which  the  Government  ac- 
quired and  stored  in  years  of  surplua  would 
be  released  In  lean  years.  Farm  prices  would 
be  stabUlzed  forever. 

But  It  didn't  work  that  way,  Henry  Wal- 
lace's granary  filled,  but  no  lean  years  cams 
to  empty  it.  Moreover,  all  farmers  dldnt 
raise  basic  commodities — e.  g..  many  Cali- 
fornia farmers  didn't — and  of  those  who  pro- 
duced other  crops,  many  could  not  share, 
even  Indirectly,  In  Government  lau-gesae. 
Farm  prices,  on  the  average,  didn't  rise  as 
was  hoped;  after  the  sweep  of  1938,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  lost  some  farm  States  in  1940. 
And  In  1940  Mr.  Wallace's  granary  was  bulg- 
ing with  8.7C0.OOO  bales  of  cotton  and  750,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn,  with  no 
customers  in  sight. 

Then  the  war  balled  the  Government  out. 
By  1943  we  were  Importing  grain  from  Can- 
ada and  Argentina.  Prices  soared  far  above 
the  golden  dream  of  parity.  As  the  fever  of 
production  rose,  the  raasons  for  the  AAA  of 
1938,  with  its  allotments  and  supports,  tem- 
porarily disappeared. 

THE   POTATO  SCANDAL 

But  other  reasons  for  paying  farmers  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  quickly  appeared. 
The  OPA  was  set  up  to  hold  consumer  prices 
down,  and  at  controlled  prices  the  farmers 
were  not  eager  to  produce  i.he  necessary 
quantities  of  such  foods  as  dairy  products 
and  meat.  So  they  were  given  a  subsidy  as 
an  incentive  to  production.  Farm  prices 
were  permitted  to  rise  with  the  pressure  of 
war  demand,  and  the  Government  paid  the 
farmers  the  difference  between  their  higher 
prices  and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  OP.^  for 
consumers. 

This  plan  still  seems  wonderful  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan.  He  wants  to 
pay  the  farmers  the  difference  between  the 
prices  they  got  In  wartime  and  the  prices 
they  can  now  get  in  the  market.  He  wants 
to  fix  this  feature  permanently  in  farm  leg- 
islation.   It  is  the  heart  of  the  Brannan  plan. 

Another  subsidy  was  introduced  to  In- 
crease war  production,  and  this  one  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  current  potato  scandal. 
It  is  called  the  Steagall  amendment  to  the 
AAA  of  1938  and  provides  for  99  percent  of 
parity  support  for  14  products,  including  po- 
tatoes, eggs,  hogs,  chickens,  dairy  products, 
etc.     This  amendment  Is  still  operative. 

Without  considering  demand,  and  within 
his  acreage  allotment,  a  farmer  can  produce 
any  of  these  things  to  the  utmost  capacity 
of  his  skill  and  facilities.  The  Government 
will  "loan"  him  a  good  price  for  them,  even 
If  it  has  to  burn  them  or  fill  great  caves  with 
them. 

There  has  been  some  postwar  tinkering 
with  farm  leeiflatlon,  but  the  task  faced  by 
Congress  is  in  the  main  to  correct  the  laws 
passed  before  and  during  the  war.  What  can 
and  should  be  done  will  be  discussed  next. 


A  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mr.  Irving  Ramsdall.  has  some  ideas  for 
a  farm  program.    These  were  expressed 


In  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  hLs  paper 
on  March  2,  1950.  I  commend  it  to  all 
Members  who  are  interested  in  this  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  including  a  copy 
of  a  letter  by  a  friend  and  constituent. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Gunlogson,  who  answers  the  ed- 
itorials in  question.  It  is  thought-pro- 
voking and  presents  the  views  of  many 
people  on  this  subject: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  2, 
1960] 

Ideas  roi  a  Farm  PmosaAic 

In  two  Installments  the  history  of  the  farm 
laws  has  been  reviewed  from  1930  almost 
to  the  present.  They  have  been  comically 
Inept  and  cruelly  delusive  and  their  authors 
have  been  variously  men  of  great  good  wlU 
and  political  cynics. 

THX  CHRONIC  DISEASS 

None  ot  the  laws  has  cured  the  chronic  eco- 
nomic disease  of  American  farming — sur- 
pluses. Under  the  pressure  of  war  demand 
and  the  Incentive  of  subsidies  the  disease 
recurred  wltli  a  critical  peak  after  the  fight- 
ing scopped.  Since  1939  farm  production 
had  Increased  by  one-third,  but  American 
consumption  had  increased  by  less  than  one- 
sixth.  Foreign  relief  and  the  Marahall  plan 
drained  off  the  surpluses  for  a  while,  but 
everybody  knew  that  farm  production 
couldn't   continue  on   a   war   basis   forever. 

Senator  Aiken,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  thought  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  right  away  to  guide 
agriculture  back  to  normal,  and  it  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  at  the  time  ( 1948) ,  "normal" 
had  come  to  mean  some  kind  of  Government 
price  support.  Eighteen  years  of  tinkering 
with  the  farm  problem  had  made  price  sup- 
port an  almost  constitutional  right. 

The  technicalities  of  Senator  Aiken's  pro- 
posal are  difficult  and  they  need  not  be  dwelt 
on.  It  was  made  law,  and  the  farmers  Im- 
mediately complained  that  the  new  sliding 
scale  of  parity  payments,  based  on  supply, 
was  a  bankruptcy  price.  Mr.  Traman  mads 
"hay"  with  this  law  In  the  1948  campaign. 
It  was  a  Republican  law.  Moreover,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Republican-controlled,  had  disapproved  a 
proposal  for  the  building  of  new  crop-storage 
facilities  at  a  time  when  two  of  the  largest 
grain  crops  on  record  were  lying  around. 
Mr.  Truman  did  not  fall  to  point  this  out. 
In  November  the  farm  States  elected  him 
President. 

erannan's  pboposals 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Republican 
virtue  was  defeated  by  farmers  greedy  for 
Government  largesse.  The  Aiken  law  wotild 
have  economized  on  payments  to  fanners,  but 
It  did  not  correct  the  basic  defect  of  the 
price-support  device.  It  d'dn't  solve  the 
surplus  problem;  the  Government  would 
still  take  the  surpluses  in  return  for  "loans" 
which  the  farmers  didn't  repay. 

President  Truman  had  to  fulfill  his  elec- 
tion promise,  and  he  did  it  gorgeously  In  the 
Brannan  plan.  This  would  put  the  farmer 
in  the  position  of  the  queen  in  a  hive  of  bees, 
with  all  the  taxpayers  busy  In  his  behalf.  He 
would  always  get  wartime  prices  for  what  he 
produced.  There  would  be  a  free  market 
In  food  prices  and  the  consumer  would  be 
able  to  buy  more  cheaply  than  he  has  bought 
for  a  long  time.  But  he  would  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  his  low  price  and  the  farmer's 
high  price  In  taxes.  The  Government  would 
still  take  over  surpluses. 

The  Brannan  plan  compounds  all  the  evils 
of  other  farm  legislation  and  adds  more.  It 
would  not  cure  the  basic  disease  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Well,  what  should  be  done?  Wbat  could 
the  Republicans  do? 
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Id  the  tint  pl*re  It  abould  b«  recofrntaed 
that  a  fann  pracran  that  accvpu  cuiptuMa 
as  a  atctmmry  ml  will  never  aotye  the  prob- 
lem I:  perpetuate*  the  farmer's  dependence 
OQ  (orertrment  and  makes  farmlnc  a  matter 
of  politics  rather  \han  ecoootnlcs. 

TiM  fanner  U  (TJtng  to  Insist  oa  prfe*  sup- 
ports that  wUl  keep  btm  fruM  bankniplcy. 
tt  li^  bsMi  •oespted  as  a  principle  bT  both 
partis*  staes  1910  that  keeping  him  In.<m  ruin 
Is  a  national  res ponsi bill ij  But  It  Is  not 
hecesaary  to  buy  up  all  the  surpluses  be  may 
produce  tn  order  to  keep  him  from  going 
bankrupt  John  Brandt,  president  of  the 
national  CooperaUve  MUk  Prc<iucers  Fed- 
srauon.  stated  the  case. 

HXLPTMC  THXMSXLTIS 

•The  Nation  needs  adeqiiate  farm  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  donesUe 
market.  FVir  this  production  the  famsr  Is 
entitled  to  a  parity  price  that  irUl  itive  him 
equality  of  Inoooac  with  city  workers  Sur- 
plua  production.  howeTer.  Is  the  farmers 
own  reaponaibUlty.  and  he  should  pay  the 
cost  In  stipporting  plans  for  surplus  dis- 
posal. This  Is  the  onl  wmy  out  th^t  can 
be  lasting  " 

One  of  the  major  defects  of  most  of  the 
fArm  laws  h^s  beejs  exclusive  support  of  so- 
called  basic  crops,  and  the  .^iken  law  Is  no 
exception  This  has  tended  to  Increase  sur- 
pluses In  these  crops  A  good  farm  prc^am 
would  encourage  diversity  and  this  would 
result  In  better  use  of  the  land  and  a  better 
naUonal  diet,  as  well  as  In  a  reduction  of 
the  surplusage   in  corn,   wheat,   cotton,   etc. 

9\K'h  a  program  would  not  have  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  political  hand  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Thicugh  their  own  oreanl- 
satlons  the  farmers  are  competent  to  do  many 
things  for  themselves.  They  have  done  very 
well  with  their  Federal  land  banks  and  :heir 
marketing  cooperatives  have  been  successful. 
VIr  Brandt  s  milk  c<x)pera'.!ve  is  an  outstand- 
Irig  example,  the  fruit  growers'  cooperati^'es 
In  California  are  others.  The  Government 
could  encourage  more  of  these  without  ma- 
nipulating them 

The  farmers  are  uneasy  about  being  clients 
d  the  Federal  TYeasurv  They  are  politically 
wiae.  and  they  know  that  agriculture  cannot 
be  conducted  forever  as  a  general  expense  of 
Government  like  national  defense.  They  feel 
they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  fairly  earned  The  party  that 
shows  them  the  way  to  It  will  win  the  farm 
States,  and  this  u  the  chance  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  win  back  what  ihey  lost  in  1943. 


JvNE  14.  1950. 
Mr.  IsviNG  Ramsdau.. 

*'dtlor.  Los  Aif«ie$  Timci. 

Los  An^/ties.  Calif. 
DBAS  Ms  Ramsoau.  Thanks  for  the  edi- 
torials and  your  letter  This  Is  the  most 
lucid  summary  of  farm  legislation  and  farm 
programs  I  hare  seen  It  Is  a  contribution 
to  the  thinking  on  the  subject  and  I  am 
sending  the  same  on  to  Conysssmsn  SMriM. 
Mr.  ODounell  s  commenu  also  seem  perii- 
XMnt. 

Tou  sak  for  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  have  any  ready-made 
answer  or  formula.  Ra-ther.  I  think  there 
are  certain  prlncipies  which  should  guide  the 
Working  e>ut  of  this  program. 

This  Is  all  the  more  important  because  the 
problem  u  cumpltcated  There  are  several 
hundred  farmers  orgaiiLZatioiis  in  the  c<.mn- 
try  in  addition  to  the  poiiiically  powerful 
htrisunt<»l  DTK  an  isa  tuns — the  Farm  Bureau 
Feoeratlon.  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers 
Union  There  are  f>r||{aniJBailun»  repreoefiting 
da:ry.  livestock,  aud  poultry  larmlng.  orange, 
peach,  cherry,  potato  grouers.  etc  .  Each 
baa  Its  own  special  interest  and  la  presalng 
for  special  benefits.  One  thliii;  that  might 
bs  worth  ihlnkutg  about,  perhaps,  is  a  fed- 
itlon  or  an  over-all  organization  In  which 
rh  of  theae  would  have  representation 
Then,  ae  have  the  world  sivoAliun.  wurld 
politics,  world  crops,  and.  above  all,  coudl- 


tlons  In  our  own  country  must  be  taken  Into 
c<  i-.slderatlon  In  formulating  policies  respect- 
lig  production. 

However,  the  problem  of  balancing  pro- 
duction with  demand  In  any  commodity  calls 
for  bustncas  Judtrment  and  acumen.  Ths 
first  guiding  principle  should  be  more  busi- 
ness thlnklni;  and  less  political  thinking. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  90-percent  politics 
and  10  percent  business. 

Second,  farmers  themselves  are  directly 
concerned  and  are  certainly  qualified  to  worlc 
cut  the  basic  problems  for  agriculture  and 
they  should  be  permitted  to  approach  the 
task  without  first  being  doped  by  propa- 
ganda and  promises  by  politicians  and 
sponsors  of  various  pwnaceas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  not  be  permitted  to  Imple- 
ment the  idsdocies  of  a  few  men  Into  policies 
that  may  lead  to  economic  control  and 
manipi;latlon  of  the  entire  farm  Industry. 

Almost  every  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  become  infested  with  politi- 
cal propagandists  expounding  various  social 
and  economic  theories.  One  Secretary  after 
another  during  the  last  15  years  has  used  the 
ofBce  as  a  political  powerhouse  and  as  a 
springboard  from  which  to  launch  himself 
Into  even  higher  politics  and  more  power. 

Soil  conservation,  a  worthy  social  and  na- 
tional objective,  has  been  adapted  as  a  trad- 
ing stock  by  various  aeencies  dealing  with 
farmers  Their  activities  are  often  conflict- 
Inij  and  the  whole  system  needs  simplifica- 
tion. The  greatest  progress  in  soU  con- 
servation win  have  been  made  when  Individ- 
ual farmers  come  to  realize  that  when  soil 
washes  down  the  gully  they  are  losing  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  property,  and  this 
Is  largely  a  matter  of  education. 

On  the  matter  of  cooperatives.  It  would  bs 
a  good  -vhlng  to  do  away  srlth  the  term  "co- 
operatlre'  for  all  marketing  organizations. 
Call  them  associations.  Marketing  associa- 
tions have  a  very  definite  place,  but  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  need  house  cleaning  and 
reorgsnization.  I  must  agree  with  Mr. 
ODonnell  that  some  of  our  cooperatives  have 
gotten  out  of  hand  and.  In  fact,  out  of  ths 
hands  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers. 

If  ever  we  can  start  over  again,  we  should 
strive  for  enough  of  political  and  Intellectual 
honesty  to  confess  that,  as  of  now.  the  prime 
purpxjae  of  farm  legislation  Is  to  subsidize 
voters  and  buy  votes.  In  this  It  has  been 
successful,  however,  weird  its  wastes  and  how 
misguided  Its  gtudance.  Having  confessed, 
we  might  then  take  an  economic  and 
strategic  outlook. 

Sincerely  yours. 

G     B    GUNLOGSON. 


PenniylTkiiia    Coal    Mines    Arc     B«iiif 
Forced  To  Close  at  an  Alarming  Rati 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PtNNSYLV.\NI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  V.AN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  2.  1950.  I  intrcxiuced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  199  providing  that  a 
joint  congressional  committee  on  fuel 
policy  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  policy  on  all  fuels, 
including  coal.  oil.  and  natural  gas. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two  com- 
mittees of  Congress — the  Neely  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  and  the  Steed  com- 
mittee in  the  House — investigating  un- 
employment in  coal,  railroad,  and  min- 
eral industries.^ 

Both  of  these  committees  have  re- 
ceived testimony  to  the  effect  that  gov- 
ernmental policies,  as  they  relate  to  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  and  the  subsi- 
dizing of  hydropower  projects,  are  ruin- 
ing the  coal  industry  and  are  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  railroads. 

While  these  two  congressional  com- 
mittees continue  their  investigation 
cheap  foreign  crude  oil  Is  still  being 
dumped  at  an  increasing  rate  in  this 
country,  and  as  a  result  the  coal  and 
railroad  industries  are  suffering  greatly. 
In  some  areas  of  the  Nation  the  distress 
is  more  pronounced. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  information  from  the  State  mine  in- 
spectors" reports  in  January  1948.  506 
mines  operated  and  employed  55.009 
men. 

In  January  1949  the  number  of  mines 
operated  dropped  to  469.  with  52.415 
persons  employed. 

In  January  1950  there  were  but  370 
mines  operating,  with  a  total  employ- 
ment of  47,796  men. 

During  1949  the  following  mines  closed 
In  western  Pennsylvania; 


Mine  Qam« 

Company 

IMS  ton- 
DH«e 

Number  of 

moll  em- 
ployed 

\'a  ji  minA 

CaMle  .Shannnn  C<y^]  Cnfp 

361.  57H 
IM,231 
080. 2SS 
S70.156 
365,  47-i 

iva 

JeflsrsMi  C<*1  &  Coke  Corp 

Kta 

JiEnMna  Va  1 

IttlnitOn  f'"itl  "*  r'lihH  Cn 

664 

Poland                    

Bfllman  Coal  A  Coke  Co 

426 

>lt^t'4n<1                         ... 

Pittsbuncb  Coal  Co 

171 

Also  in  this  area,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  recently  announced  that  it  was 
curtailing  operations  at  its  Lindley  mine. 
The  Hillman  Coal  b  Coke  Co  an- 
nounced that  its  Washington  mine  has 
been  closed  until  further  notice. 


In  central  Pennsylvania  25  mines  with 
a  yearly  tonnage  of  1,598.413  tons  em- 
ploymg  1.921  men  have  closed  down  since 
January  1.  1949.  Followin;.;  is  a  list  of 
the  mines  closed  in  central  Pennsylvania 
since  that  date: 


Mines  closed  in  central  Penna ylvania  area  since  Jan.  1,  1949 


Mine  nam* 

Company 

Tonnage 

Number 

ol  tiieii 

eiiiployi'd 

Cut'!**          .....„..—............. 

Mays*  Mays 

10, 3W 
2S.742 

»,eso 

i.v  >y> 
1  »>.*.: 

7tsWi7 

IS 

Bti!l4-Hriak<    ... ... . 

KMHit  Mlnlnf  Pn     .,, 

as 

B<>na  Ko  S      ..,,      ............... 

Wi3b«BCoalC« 

17 

FrMiitls  No.  t .> 

rrlnids  Coal  Co 

24 

L'vmiNo.  S  ._. .     ...... 

Johnstown  Coal  A  Coke  Co 

IM 

Lcji<iu  No.  t... .A*.. 

do 

luu 

nines  closed  in  cential  Pennsylvania  area  since  Jan.  1,  1949 — Continued 


Mine  name 


Com  par  y 


I    Numher 
Tonnage         of  nn'n 
,  employed 


^aoOMUi  Shaft 

SewaM  Run 

Pnutt.  No.  )hB 

CjTBbriaNo.S 

W  oodlaod  No.  3 

No.  2  

Putrrh  Run 

SiirinpBcM  No.  1 

Iruperial  No.  3 

.^u;Hrior  No.  1 . 

.-^iicorior  No.  3 

Julif't'-  No.  7 

>  irrinian  No.  IS 

I'(ei.>iter 

Orplia  , 

V'Ktur  No.  18 

Victor  No.  »-10 

pRramore 

DelU  No.  2. 


Kastern  Ga*  i  Fiiel  .V«v,ciates 

Poftafp-Kittanring  <>>al  Co 

Pennsy  Waria  Coal  &  Coke  Corp 

Buttcnrarth  Fuel  Co 

Dertncer  Fuel  Co 

McCiimbie  Coal  Co 

Clewfi'kl  Bjfuminous  CoaiCorp. 

SprinefieM  Coal  Corp 

W.  O.  Culbranson 

J.  O.  Clark  lleirs 

....do 


Joliette  Coal  Co 

Befkey  Coal  Co " 

Lynn  A  Plouchs  Ccnl  Co 

James  Coal  Mining  Co 

Peale,  Pesrock  A  Kptt 

CarrolKown  ro>»l  Co 

Roehwter  A  Pi'Tiburgh  Coal  Co" 
Dancan-Spanfler  Coal  Co 


22.')..'5T1 
39.  .tlrt 
M.»«2 
4.  aT5 
l*.  741 
4I.2SM 
59.  23B 
3S.4S.t 

8»..iir 

24.4«0 

27.  .VW 
W7.  04« 

fi. '»«M 
4.V  577 
47.180 
51.  IS6 
270. 0.V1 
fi4.  15.i 


l.'.l 
14 
23 
W) 
13 
fi4 
73 
47 
43 

lot 

24 

S 

67 

K< 

«•; 

S79 

w 


Total,  25  mines „.| j  ^,^  413 


1,  ^21 


Source:    The    Central    Pennsylvania    Coal    Producers'   Association,    Altoona.    Pa. 


Locking  at  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole, 
from  the  standpoint  of  coal  production, 
here  are  a  few  facts. 

In  1949  for  the  period  from  January 
to  May  50.996.000  tons  of  coal  were 
mined.  For  the  same  period  during  1950 
the  amount  of  coal  mined  dropped  to 
36  437,000  tons,  or  a  net  loss  of  14.500.- 
CCO  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coal  mines  are  closing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  miners  and  rail- 
roaders are  losin*?  their  jobs.  Ghost 
towns  are  developing  and  the  economy 
of  Pennsylvania  is  being  seriously  af- 
fected. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  condition  results 
from  Government  policies  that  permit 
the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  oil  and 
the  subsidizing  of  substitute  fuels  that 
result  from  hydropower  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
quested that  he  employ  the  authority 
he  has  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil. 

I  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  that  are  investigating 
unemplovment  in  the  ccal  and  railroad 
industries. 

I  have  wTitteii  to  the  chairman  cf 
the  House  Rules  Committee  asking  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  my  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  199  that  estab- 
Lshes  a  joint  congressional  committee 
which,  after  a  thorough  study,  will  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  the  adopLion  of  a 
national  fuel  policy. 

Despite  my  efforts  the  situation  is  be- 
coming more  acute  and  good  Americans 
ere  not  only  losing  their  jobs  but  they 
are  also  losing  their  shirts. 

Immediate  action  is  v.hat  we  need  in 
curbing  the  importation  of  cheap  for- 
eign oil.  We  also  need  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  fuel  policy  that  will 
protect  the  American  workman  and  the 
American  industry  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition caused  by  foreign  imports  made 
by  slave  labor  and  which  threaten  se- 
riously the  liveliliood  of  every  American 
workman. 


Occupations  and  Professions  of  Members 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Library  of  Congre.ss  has  furnished  me 
with  a  detailed  analysi.-  of  the  profession. 
or  vocation,  or  trade  followed  prior  to 
comin;?  to  Congress  of  the  present  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  96  Members 
of  tiie  Senate. 

For  the  information  of  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  submit  the  following  figures 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  compiled: 

Occupations  and  professions  of  Members  of 
the  81st  Cong. 


Occupation  or  j  rpfc-'^ion 

1 

c 

o 

/ccountiDg 

3 
18 

8 

37 

3 

2 

30 

24 

1 

3 

244 

1 

8 

7 

1 

10 

1« 

s 

3 
« 

2 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0 

1 
« 

2 
0 

SH 
I 
U 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
u 

1 

0 

1 

AurieiilluM.. 

•^"i 

Banking... 

lU 

r.usii.ess  and/or  nianufaciuring 

('ivil  service 

47 

I  Vntistry 

Kilitinu  ami/or  publisiiing „ 

3 
3A 

EiiuealioQ 

K.-iKinwriiig ' 

30 
3 

Investments 

Law , ^.. 

3 
302 

I.e(d?lntion 

2 

I  ibor . 

H 

M<^ieint'  and  surgery 

T 

J  harniacist 

•> 

I'uhlic  oilicitti „. 

Kp;ii  eslale  anii.or  iiisui-ancc 

."M^Tciary.  rongressiouai 

i^oeiai  wellare 

10 

1« 
3 

M  UifieUaiieous. 

in 

Vucancy...  

o 

Total 

435 

£8 

Ml 

UL-i' ory   ;inil   (ieneral   Research   siclion,   Library  of 
Consn'ss,  .\pr.  7.  lysu. 

The  people  of  this  country  will,  within 
the  near  future,  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  polls  and  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  who  shall  constitute 
the  personnel  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress.   It  may  be  that  our  people  have 


lost  so  much  interest  in  Government  and 
in  the  so-called  two-parly  system,  that 
In  the  coming  primary  elections  we  may 
find  that  no  more  than  25  to  35  percent 

of  ths  people  will  vote. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember general  election,  at  which  time 
the  people  will  have  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting 435  Members  of  the  House,  and 
about  32  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  no 
more  than  35  to  45  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  of  the  United  States  will  exercise 
their  high  privilege  to  vote,  and  thus  sul)- 
stantially  determine  the  type  of  Govern- 
ment which  shall  prevail  in  this  country 
during  the  next  2  years,  or  perhaps  for 
the  next  25  to  50  years. 

For  all  practical  purposes.  It  can  be 
stated  that  under  our  representative 
form  cf  government,  the  Congress — 
House  and  Senate — which  now  deals  with 
laws  pertaining  to  agriculture,  industry, 
finance,  public  relations,  industrial  re- 
lations, and  the  right  to  grow  this  and 
sell  that,  and  live  here  and  travel  there, 
is  Government.  By  this  I  mean  to  say 
through  actions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate the  most  intimate  details  of  your  en- 
tire life  are  now  being  reduced  to  rules 
and  regulations  which  govern  over  your 
thought  and  action.  If  this  is  not  Gov- 
ernment, just  what  is  Government? 

In  days  past  when  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  people  were  so  completely  handled 
by  themselves,  the  Congress  did  not  have 
much  to  say  about  these  very  personal 
matters.  But  those  old  days  are  gone. 
Now  each  day  promising  politicians  who 
are  not  too  honest  in  their  presentations 
to  the  voting  public,  stand  before  t'.ie 
voters  and  promise  most  everything  that 
can  be  imagined  to  practically  every  mi- 
nority group.  These  promises,  if  ful- 
filled, have  to  be  paid  for  through  the 
tax  burdens  of  most  of  the  other  citizens, 
instead  of  being  paid  for  by  the  men  who 
make  the  promises. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  representative 
form  of  government  is  to  be  a  success, 
and  one  which  the  people  thenxselves  can 
reasonably  bear,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
eligible  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
and  thus  participate  in  the  selection  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  voters  are 
really  concerned  about  the  type  of  per- 
son who  is  to  sit  in  the  Congress  and 
impose  taxes  upon  them  and  vote  for  or 
against  far-reaching  proposals  which 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  individual  dignity  of 
the  citi'^en.  the  voters  mast  pay  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  qualiacations  of 
the  men  or  women  who  present  them- 
selves to  be  elected  to  the  Federal  legis- 
lative body. 

In  this  general  connection,  I  present 
for  the  record  a  clipping  taken  from  one 
of  ths  papers  pubUshed  in  my  State  of 
Michigan: 

CtTKHT  Decties  Ptrauc's  Apatht — Candioatb 
AooBEssES  Rally  At  Alma 
Robert  J.  Currv.  Saginaw  attorney,  who  is 
peeking  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Representative  from  the  Eighth  Congrea- 
Blonal  District.  Friday  night  at  Alma  de- 
plored the  apparent  general  apathy  toward 
Government. 


l^.^^i 
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lOOF   BitU    VM   the 

Cttrrr  i-Ar«v*n  that  aUo 

MbtUI.  Brcvkennd^v.   and 

A  bud  •im  «M  la  Um  cannn. 

OucamiDti  OcntiiwiB  M  fUMial.  Carry 

dae]ar«<l  tlut  '^lae-tcnUts  of  Uwm  cculd  not 

tmru  a  ccmparable  lalarr  in  prtvate  life  ** 

Be  aatd  cocopctrnt  men  hare  net  be«n  sent 
to  n^nii  and  that  aaoat  at  the  lavyera 
actttv  M  Dhh,i— im  ii  ar*  of  tb»  "ttUrd  or 
fount  rat*  qiialltv  • 

He  uiTced  hla  iJireners  to  srady  the  b*rk- 
grc<xnd  and  quaiiflcatwns  of  candidates  and 
select  the  most  capable  man. 

Curry  «a:i  tnUo<acail  by  J  David  SuiUvan. 
Ajna  itiorney  and  loMtet  at  the  peace 

Pus  L  CiAwroma.  tBOHBbent  >nd  Sagi- 
naw County  MiprMiBtattTC  Dnvtd  E  Young. 
aiac  a.-^  seeking  tbc  GOP  nonUnation. 

Mr.  SpcaJccr.  here  is  a  man  who  as- 
I>ires  to  be  elected  to  Confess  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  that 
great  State.  He  has  expressed  some 
rather  caustic  views  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  personnel  men- 
tioned in  the  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  ConiiTess.  What  Mr.  Rcl«rt 
J.  Oirry.  of  Sa^^inaw,  Mich.,  has  to  say 
when  he  maJces  the  observation  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  lawyers  acting  as 
Congressmen  are  of  the  third-  or 
fourth- rate  quality,  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  302  members  of 
the  bar  who  are  now  also  Members  of  the 
Congress:  And  furthermore,  in  vie*-  of 
the  fact  there  are  so  many  Member*  of 
both  House  and  Senate  who  have  par'icl- 
pated  in  building  our  agncultural  and 
industrial  and  financial  empires,  and 
who  have  been  very  successful  in  vsiriGus 
undertakings,  who  down  through  the 
years  and  presently  make  vt-ry  substan- 
tial contnbtnicns  to  the  Federal  tax 
brx.  nay  aL-o  be  inter<?.«ted  :n  observing 
that  Mr.  Carry  m  referring  to  them 
points  out  that  nine-tenths,  of  them 
could  not  earn  a  comparable  salary  in 
pnvate  life 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  clear  lEustra- 
tion  of  how  necessary  it  is  for  voters  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  m  ascertauiing 
exactly  to  what  extent  men  who  seek 
membership  in  this  body  are  qualified 
to  fill  the  job  If  Mr  Curry,  who  has 
never  served  m  the  Congress  is  correct 
in  his  analyse,  that  is  something  for 
our  people  to  be  concerned  about.  On 
the  other  harx!.  if  Mr  Curry  who  has 
spent  many  years  m  the  practice  of  t.^e 
law.  substantially  specialmni?  in  divorce 
and  criminal  cases  is  in  error,  that  too. 
Is  somethmi?  for  the  Members  of  the 
present  and  future  Congresses  to  be;ir  m 
mind. 


l^t  KttmmMUmttium  Finaacc  Corporatioa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or    UttLAMtAM 

E*  THi:  SE5ATT  CF  THE  USl  I  ED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19    leQulatire  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7< .  1950 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  in«erte<l 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  th  •  Wj.^aiiL,ton  Post.  on« 


dated  June  18  1950  and  the  other  dated 
June  19    1950 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Frcm    the    Washington    Post    of    June    18, 

1900] 

RFC     Not    Neido 

The  »400.000  loan  made  by  the  RFC  to  a 
Florida  concern  that  went  bankrupt  before 
the  lull  amount  had  been  advanced  Is  cur- 
rently under  Investuattcn  by  a  Senate  Bank- 
ing Subctmmittee  headed  by  Senator  Ful- 
aaicHT.  Interest  In  the  transaction  la 
heightened  because  one  of  the  company's 
directors  is  reported  to  be  a  close  personal 
frtcnd  of  President  Truman  as  well  as  of  the 
RFC  examiner  who  recommended  the  loan. 
There  Is  no  proof  that  pwlitlca  or  friendship 
uas  responsible  for  the  decision  to  lend,  yet 
tlie  public  will  siispect  the  contrary.  Nor 
16  it  a  foregone  conclusion  thai  the  RFC  will 
have  to  take  a  loss  on  the  loan.  However, 
the  evidence  unearthed  by  the  committee  in- 
quiry in  the  course  cf  a  prolonged  investiga- 
tion Into  the  lending  activities  of  the  RFC 
does  throw  a  revealing  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  political  and  social  pressures  brcuizht 
to  bear  en  the  ager.cy  and  strengthens  the 
case  for  its  abolition. 

As  an  emergency  lending  agency  the  RFC 
unquestionably  performed  a  highly  useful 
function  by  helping  to  stabilize  the  economy 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and  the 
war  years.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no 
emergency  necessitating  its  continuance. 
For  credit  is  abundant.  Interest  rates  are  low. 
and  private  ba.nks  and  financial  Institutions 
are  able  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  for 
loans.  Recognizing  that  the  RFC  has  out- 
lived lu  useluinees.  both  Eugene  Meyer,  ita 
first  chairman,  and  Jesse  Jones,  his  successor 
in  office,  think  that  It  should  be  liquidated. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Fulbrlgh-  committee  Mr. 
June*  recently  declared  that  the  RFC  should 
be  given  "a  decent  burial,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel."  Mr.  Meyer,  when  testifying  before 
the  same  committee  last  year,  stressed  the 
fact  tiiat  the  exceptional  grants  of  power 
conferred  on  the  agency  can  be  Justified  only 
by  extraordinary  and  exceptional  conditions. 
In  an  emergency  the  dangers  of  abuse  are 
outweighed  by  the  need  for  action  to  relieve 
economic  distretia. 

Instead  of  Increasing  the  RFC"s  lending 
powers,  therefore,  as  the  administration  rec- 
ommends, and  indefinitely  prolonging  Its 
existence.  It  >b<jukl  be  directed  to  suspend 
operations,  although  it  might  be  desirable  to 
retain  a  skeleton  standby  org  a  nidation  that 
could  be  reactivated  in  case  of  need.  More- 
over, a  strong  and  competent  staff  should  be 
e.'iluted  for  the  process  of  liquidation.  In 
view  o(  the  large  amount  of  assets  held  by 


the  institution.  As  a  permanent  Institution 
It  :a  superfluous  and  also  p«nentlally  dan- 
gerous. For  even  under  the  most  efficient 
and  conscientious  management  there  Is  al- 
ways danger  tha".  a  G<jvernment  lending 
agency  like  the  RFC  will  be  drawn  Into  poli- 
tics, play  favorites  and  waste  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers. 

{From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  10.  1860 1 
Moke  on   RFC 

Senator  Fui.BaicHT  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said  that  the  Prebident's  plan  for 
transferring  the  RFC  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  untimely.  Before  changing  the 
•tatua  a(  that  agency.  Congress  should  de- 
cide whether  It  is  to  remain  In  existence, 
and  whether  Its  lending  powers  should  be 
enlarged  as  the  President  recommendH  In 
our  opinion  the  answer  to  b<Jth  questions 
ought  to  be  a  positive  "^o  "  The  Hoover 
Cofnmlaalon  tn  Its  report  un  Federal  bual- 
Dees  enterprises  warned  that  direct  Govern- 
ment lending  "opens  up  dangerous  possibili- 


ties of  wa.ste  and  favoritism  to  Individuals 
and  enterprises.  It  Invites  political  and 
private  pressure  or  even  corruption.  Emer- 
gencies may  arise  In  depression,  war.  na- 
tional defense,  or  disaster  which  must  be 
met  in  this  way.  But  direct  lending  should 
be  absolutely  avoided  except  for  emergen- 
cies." This  statement  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Commission  favored  curtailment  of  RFC 
activities,  though  it  did  not  go  as  far  as 
its  task  force,  which  recommended  liquida- 
tion of  the  RFC. 

Even  If  Congress  should  decide  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  RFC.  Its  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment department  would  be  most  unwise, 
since  there  would  always  be  danger  that  the 
head  of  the  designated  department  would 
further  his  political  objectives,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sound  lending  policies.  Secretary 
Sawyers  argument  that  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  RFC  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  nonflnancial  tuslness-promotionai  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Commerce  .actu- 
ally emphasizes  the  dangerous  potentiali- 
ties of  the  proposal  to  put  a  financing 
agency  under  the  supervision  of  an  official 
not  trained  to  deal  with  financial  profclems. 
Instead  of  making  for  greater  efBclency  and 
economy,  the  transfer  would,  to  quote  Sen- 
ator FTTLBaiGHT.  "enhance  the  central  pow- 
ers of  government"  and  contribute  "to  the 
destruction  of  our  traditional  system  of 
checks  and  balances." 


Where  Is  Baron  ^00  Spiegel  To<iay7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
chance  I  ran  acro&s  this  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  New  Or- 
leans SLale.s.  It  tells  a  most  interesting 
story  and  I  thought  perhaps  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  writer.  Jimmy  Aldige,  worktHl  for 
me  ac  a  young  reporter  when  I  was  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  in  the 
late  thirties.  Subsequently  he  entered 
the  armed  services  of  his  country  and 
served  with  distinction.  At  the  moment 
he  is  connected  with  Loyola  University's 
great  radio  station  WWL  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Baron  von  Spiegel,  to  whom  he 
refers,  was  German  con.sui  In  New 
Orleans. 

Perhaps  many  Members  of  thus  body 
will  recall  the  incident  to  whic^i  Mr. 
Aldige  refers  in  his  letter. 

It  was  before  America  entered  the  war. 
As  a  reporter,  young  Aldige  went  to  in- 
terview Von  Spiegel  who  made  tJie  re- 
mark that  Germany  would  not  forget 
her  enemies  and  listed  the  United  States 
as  one  of  them. 

Von  Spiesel  subsequently  denied  the 
statement  but  young  Aldige  stuck  to  his 
guns,  and  the  matter  became  one  of  In- 
ternational importance. 

When  the  German  submarines  played 
havoc  in  the  Gull  of  Mexico  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Missis.>ippi  River,  which  is  in  my 
district,  there  were  many  people  who 
believed  then,  and  still  do  believe,  that 
It  was  Von  Spiegel  and  his  knowledye  of 
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the  area  which  was  the  basis  for  the 
successful  raids  upon  American  shipping. 
Many  people  today  have  forgotten  Von 
Spiegel  and  the  incident  of  his  outburst 
against  America  but  certainly  not  Jimmy 
Aldige.  It  wais  this  memory  which 
caused  him  to  write  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  States  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  that  inter- 
view. 

It  Is  indeed  a  very  human  letter  and 
one  of  more  than  pas.sinsr  interest. 
Here  is  Mr.  Aldige's  letter: 
Where  Is  Baron  von  Spiegel  Tooat? 
E:;rrcB.  New  Chi  fans  States: 
Dateline — Juna   14.   1940 
Ten  years  ago  today  I  met  a  man  whose 
nan:e  was  Von  Spiegel. 

And  June  of  1940  was  little  different  from 
this  year's.  It  was  warm,  sultry:  and  the 
sweat  poured  down  Von  Splegels  red  face  as 
be  shook  his  knotty  finger  at  me  and 
shouted: 

"Germany  will  not  forget  that  when  she 
was  fighting  for  her  very  existence  the  United 
States  did  everything  In  its  pawer  to  aid  her 
enemies." 

Prophetic  words. 

For  in  June  of  1940  the  United  States  was 
still  some  17  months  away  from  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  this  Von  Spiegel.  Nazi  Germany's  con- 
sular representative  to  the  southern  United 
States,  foresaw  even  then  hostilities  between 
bis  country  and  ours. 

Recondite  is  the  fact  that  he  choice  a  young 
New  Orleans  States  reporter  to  deliver  the 
hot  blast  of  words.  Me.  •  •  *  So  on 
that  June  day  10  years  ago  I  sat  and  listened 
while  the  Baron  von  Spiegel  poured  out  words 
of  hate  and  fury. 

June  14.  1940,  France  was  crumbling,  her 
malequipped  armies  were  fleeing  before  the 
Jugs?ernaut  of  Nazi  might.  Paris  fell  that  day 
to  Hitler. 

Von  Spiegel  was  boastful  when  he  pro- 
claimed that  his  countr>-'s  flghtlnt;  machine 
would  overrun  western  Europe — then  turn 
and  conquer  the  British  Isles. 

The  German  baron.  World  War  I  subma- 
rine commander,  lashed  out  at  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  he  said  was  not  aiding  Ger- 
man wounded.  He  raved  about  Nazi  air 
power,  the  mighty  Wehmiacht,  German  sub- 
marlne."?. 

So  I  finally  had  my  story  and  bid  Baron 
von  Spiegel  good  day.  Even  the  city  editor 
congratulated  me.  despite  subsequent  denials 
by  the  good  baron  that  he  had  uttered  such 
fantastic  statements. 
Date  line,  June  1942. 

German  submarines  were  operating  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  their  torpedoes  speeding 
death  and  destruction  to  United  States  mer- 
chant ve.sRels.  A  United  States  now  at  war 
clamped  down  and  tew  of  the  stories  hit  the 
front  pages. 

But  even  In  June  1942  there  were  many 
who  believed  that  Von  Spiegel  was  leading 
that  wolf  pack  of  Nazi  subs  In  Gulf  waters — 
waters  he  must  have  charted  during  his  years 
as  consular  official  at  New  Orleans. 
Date  line,  June  1945. 

HitJcr  is  dead.  V-E  day  Is  past.  •  •  • 
The  wehrmacht  Is  whipped.  The  luftwaffe 
forever  grounded. 

Baroti  Edgar  von  Spiegel  is  reported  lan- 
guishing In  a  Marseilles.  France,  Jail,  await- 
ing trial  on  numerous  charges  by  the  Prea 
Flench. 

And  tn  June  1945.  I.  too,  was  In  Marseilles, 
appigned  to  a  United  States  Navy  troopship 
which  had  crossed  half  the  world  from  Ma- 
nna. But  I  dldnt  know  until  later  that 
Von  Spiegel  was  a  guest  of  the  Free  French. 
Date  line,  June  14.  1950. 
As  I  Sit  here  pecking  away  at  the  keys.  I 
am  wondering  where  Baron  von  Spiegel  Is. 
Ten  years  haven't  erased  from  my  memory 


those  words  which  the  Nazi  baron  shouted 
at  me. 

If  Von  Spiegel  hasn't  forgotten,  maybe  he 
to  wishing  that  Germany  had— 10  years  ago. 

JAMMA  Alaics. 


Exemplar  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem, 
E.xemplar  for  Peace,  by  James  Patrick 
McGovern.  which  appeared  m  the  Chap- 
lain, a  journal  for  Protestant  chaplains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows; 

Exemplar  for  Pej'.ce 

America,  more  famed  m  war  than  peace. 
With    greater    power    the    body's    than    the 

soul's. 
Traditionally  the  pioneer  whose  goals 
To  conquer  nature's  forces  never  cease. 
Let  your  virile  manhood  mellow  now 
By  growth  of  mind  and   spirit  linked  with 

might; 
Seek  new  truth  and  beauty,  learn  more  light 
Of  peace,  of  happiness,  and  then  know  how 
To  live  and  reap  the  grain  that  brawn  has 

sown. 
Refine  the  crude,  let  substance  be  not  all 
For  which  strong  hearts  are  set  lest  a  deep 

pall 
Of  vain  and  selfish  strife  makes  them  disown 
Their  heritage  of  loved  democracy 
While  communism  spreads  its  leprosy. 

— James  Patrick  McGovern, 


Investif  ation  of  Prke  of  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Your  Coffee  May  Taste  Better 
This  Morning."  which  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  June  12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YouH  Coffee  Mat  Taste  BrrrEK  This  Mornino 
A  group  of  dogged  Senators  who  set  to  work 
on  a  suspicion  of  funny  business  in  the  cof- 
fee market  now  tell  the  country  that  things 
are  Just  about  as  bad  as  they  thought.  To 
get  their  evidence,  It  took  a  lot  of  digging 
In  a  muddy  and  sometlmea  apparently  bot- 
tomlesB  morass  of  confusion,  which  la  mora 
the  work  of  men  than  of  nature.  The  Gil- 
lette  committee  Investigating  high  prices 
oX  coffee  reports  finding  evidence  of  specula. 


tlon  and  manipulation  and  calls  for  (1) 
reform  of  trading  practices  and  (2)  antitruat 
action  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  may  seem  to  the  housewife  a  round- 
about way  to  get  cheaper  coffee  for  her  break- 
fast table.  But  at  least  she  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  cheaper  coffee  la 
possible,  according  to  the  committee,  thero 
being  no  shortage.  Senator  GnxETTK  and  his 
associates  say  large  stocks  are  held  In  this 
country  by  foreign  coffee  Interests — boarded 
and  sequestered,  in  fact,  to  keep  prices  up. 

The  report  comes  as  no  surprise  after  the 
steady  parade  of  revelations  by  the  commit- 
tee the  last  8  months.  There  were  such  tid- 
bits as  Senator  GiLLrrrE's  charge  last  Decem- 
ber that  heavy  November  speculation  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  cost  American  cof- 
fee drinkers  around  $670,000,000.  A  Uttla 
later  the  finger  was  put  squarely  on  Braziiiaa 
traders  who  kept  buying  futures,  thus  stand- 
ing to  profit  as  prices  went  up,  while  being 
close  to  sources  that  could  manipulate  the 
supplies  so  tliat  prices  could  not  possibly  go 
down. 

What  the  country  principally  learned  about 
coffee  was  that  It  still  doesn't  know  much 
about  coffee  and  about  the  mysterious  col- 
lusions in  the  market.  The  Gillette  tnvestt> 
gauon  has  been  highly  educational,  partic- 
ularly on  the  point  of  convincing  coffee  con- 
sumers that  they  should  not  accept  too  cas- 
ually the  reports  of  too  much  rain  in  on* 
spot,  too  little  In  another,  and  all  working 
to  cut  the  crop  and  raise  the  price,  it  may 
be  hard  to  count  the  coffee  t>eans  In  Brazil 
and  Guatemala,  but  the  Senators  found  it 
quite  easy  to  spot  the  gentlemen  who  were 
cleaning  up  on  the  basis  of  weather  reporta 
and  such.  The  su'^gestlon  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  law.  or  better  use  of  the  law  In  hand, 
win  draw  applause  from  50,000,000  breakfast 
tables. 


In  the  NaHon— A  Great  PabBc  Fignre  Is 
Patsiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU. 

OF  mabtland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
inserted  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
2.  1950.  The  title  of  this  editorial  is  'In 
the  Nation — A  Great  Public  Figure  Is 
Passing." 

It*  the  Nation — A  Great  Fxtblic  Picints  la 

Passing 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  1,— The  news  that  Rep- 
resentative James  W  Wads  worth  will  not 
stand  for  reelection  In  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  calls  to  mind 
many  a  notably  parliamentary  struggle  In 
which  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  integrity 
were  devoted  to  a  high  patriotic  concept 
which  rose  above  any  partisan  consideration. 
So  often  did  Mr.  Wadsworth  occupy  this  un- 
crowned height  In  Congress  that  he  came  to 
be  recognized  as  the  conscience  of  the  House 
which,  though  It  might  evade,  it  admired  and 
respected. 

But  one  day  In  particular  emerges  from 
the  haze  of  memory— August  12.  1941.  On 
that  day  P^taln  commanded  the  beaten 
French  to  collaborate  fully  with  Hitler;  Ber- 
lin announced  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet 
armies  west  of  the  Dnieper  In  the  Ukraine: 
and.  alarmed  by  the  growing  aggressions  of 
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J; pan.  th#  United  Statm  and  Or^»t  Brltnln 
»«ii»d  the  Jtipmnemi  ww  party  to  kc«p  tu 

kUltfi    off    TlMlllABtf. 

On  that  d»T.  with  Prarl  lUrbar  !•«»  than 
4  month.*  uwmr.  th«  Boi»«  wu  drbAtlng  th* 
Wll  to  extend  by  18  months  the  mi!Jt«ry  .s«tt. 
ictn  of  tho«e  already  UJtrn  by  the  draft. 
Th!»  paaKed  by  1  rote.  203  to  202,  Cppowd 
were  135  RrpubllcaBa.  66  Democrau,  ard  4  at 
the  aii«:  rted  mtnorttM*.  In  favor  were  181 
Detaocra'.s  and  21  BepvbUama.  It  was  to 
thcat  Matter  Mr  Waaawoani  nuid*  the  plea 
without  Vliteb.  >u  the  opinion  of  many 
watchcts  at  the  cmt.  the  draft  ezten&ion 
would  have  beer,  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  adminutravion.  to  wtn  the  election  of 
1»40  had  misrepresented  the  draft  law  as 
a  brie;  and  pawing  need. 

As  a  yooaf  toflsUtor  from  Liriixgston 
County,  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
In  the  first  decade  of  this  centurj-.  a  two- 
term  Senator  who  was  detected  for  a  th;rd 
because  be  steadfastly  declined  to  ccmpro- 
mlac  then  unpoptilar  principles,  and  Repre- 
sentauve  since  1J>32.  Mr.  W.\dswoeth  made 
many  distinguished  public  uiteram-es  But 
probably  none  will  a.ssay  as  imponantly  as 
that  of  April  12,  1941.  In  the  judgment  of 
huu>ry. 

THK   AKCCMENT 

He  beean  by  pointing  out  that,  since  the 
wh.'le  army  w&s  only  sit(;htly  more  than  1 
percen:  of  the  population.  It  must  be  the 
most  efBclent  army  for  its  size.  If  we  can 
makf  It  so  Taking  as  an  example  the 
Tw#  .ity-seventh  EhTlslon  of  the  New  York 
Na'ional  Guard,  he  showed  that  subtraLtlcn 
♦  'm  Army  cadres  In  training  of  those  in 
•elective  service  who  would  be  returned  to 
civil  life  by  defeat  of  the  pending  bill  would 
wreck  them  as  a  team  for  a:  least  8  to  10 
months.  He  spoke  as  an  expert  on  th:s  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  issue,  and  the  listening 
Houae  well  knew  be  rated  that  su  tus 

Then  he  turned  to  the  world  situation, 
■aylng  In  part : 

••HU!er  has  carried  the  ball  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  terrific  game  •  *  •  He 
ha3  gained  grrund  on  every  play  •  •  •  and 
there  are  no  ru^cs  in  the  game  as  he  plays  it, 
much  less  a  referee.  You  see  his  activities 
today  plus  the  activities  of  Japan.  •  •  • 
Afalnst  wb<xn  was  the  alliance  between 
Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers  primarily 
directed'  Against  the  United  States,  have 
no  doubt  about  it.  And  that  alliance  was 
made  after  we  passed  the  stlecllve-service 
law. 

Look  at  the  far  eastern  situation.  Is  It 
not  of  more  concern  to  us  today  than  it  was  a 
year  ago?  See  what  the  Japanese  are  doing. 
Every  sensible  man  knows  that  our  vital 
interests  are  menaced  " 

THIS   TS  THI    WHOLI   QUISTION 

Turning  to  the  Repubrlcan  side  of  the 
Bouae,  Mr.  WAoswoKrh  described  the  ccn- 
Mqatnoes  in  Europe  and  north  Africa  of  the 
fan  of  France,  forecast  what  would  follow  if 
>llMla.  then  fighting  alone,  waa  conquered. 
and  aeaured  his  colleagues  that,  when  Hitler 
felt  ready,  the  signal  will  go  to  Japan.  Quot- 
ing Mark  Sullivan  tliat  "America  Is  not  m<:v- 
tng  toward  war.  war  Is  moving  toward 
America."  Mr.  Waoswobth  concluded  his  ap- 
peal by  saying. 

••We  arc  t.-^lng  to  do  something  from  day 
to  day  which  will  discourage  anybody  from 
attacking  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
fend-cfT  policy  accounts  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Island  biises.  So  It  accounu  for  the 
occupation  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 
Would  this  House  vote  to  retire  the  Marines 
from  Iceland  today?  I  think  not.  •  •  • 
We  do  not  dare  take  chances,  not  for  one 
moment.  It  is  conc«d<:d  that  If  legulatton  of 
thu  kind  lA  not  passed  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  will  be  seriously  weakened 
for  many,  many   months. 

This  Is  the  whole  question  before  us.  as 
I  s«e  It  •  •  •  M\  i)r'V«-r  i».  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  cur  dccls:u.i  li.h'A  be  mudv  .n  the 


Ir'orr^t  rt  the  safety  of  the  United  States" 
Aim  iig  the  2U  Rcpubllc.in.s  who  repaired 
that  day  to  the  standard  Mr.  Waimwortii 
raised  10  are  no  longer  Members  of  the 
House  because  of  death,  retirement,  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Senate  (Mrs  Smith  of  Maine i.  In 
the  mortuary  list  the  narre  of  Representa- 
tive W.  O.  Andrews,  of  Buffalo,  l.s  cutstand- 
tng  for  service  to  the  same  cause.  Still  In 
the  Hcuse  are  Anofrson.  of  California;  Fel- 
lows, of  Maine:  G\mblk.  of  New  York;  Hall, 
of  New  Ycrk:  Hinsh*w.  of  California:  Kil- 
BtiN.  of  New  York:  Mr?  Ro  fr.s.  of  Masaa- 
chusetU;  TABKa.  of  New  York,  and  Wiooi-ES- 
woHTH.  of  Massachusetts.  Their  presence  in 
the  small  but  essential  company  of  April  12. 
1941.  la  worth  remembering.  And  their 
names  are  worth  noting  again,  as  the  Repre- 
scnUtlve  from  the  Forty-first  New  Yort  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  public  service. 


Tranimission  of  Gambling  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  KENTtiCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  Mr  Speaker,  a 
report  on  transmi.ssion  of  pambline:  in- 
fonnation  recently  was  issued  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

An  apology  is  offered  for  any  personal 
reference,  but  for  16  years  I  was  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commissioners  and  I  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  State  Racing  Com- 
mission for  13  out  of  the  17  years  prior  to 
the  time  I  resigned  both  positions  to  be- 
come a  Member  of  Congress.  The  State 
racing  commissions  are  set  up  to  regulate 
racing  in  States  in  which  it  is  lesalized. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  them  by  the  States,  the  racing  com- 
missions are  law-enforcement  agencies. 
Officials  and  agencies  of  government 
and  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  promised  to  coop>erate  with 
State  governments. 

Off-the-course  betting  or  oral  betting, 
since  the  first  State  racing  commission 
was  created  in  Kentucky  in  1906.  has 
been  in  conflict  with  the  laws  which 
created  these  commissions  and  the  regu- 
lations which  the  commissions  have 
adopted.  At  the  recent  highly  publicized 
hearings  into  illeual  gambUng  operations, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  information 
has  been  furnished  by  the  operators  of 
handb'wks.  Naturally,  since  their  views 
and  operations  are  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  policies  and  the  regulations  of 
the  racinn  commissions  of  25  States 
where  legalized  racing  is  conducted,  this 
has  filled  the  air  with  a  smoke  screen  of 
misinformation. 

The  bill  iS.  3358'  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  sets  forth  Its  aim  to  aid 
the  respective  States  in  coping  with  otl- 
track  race  betting.  Instead,  however, 
what  the  bill  actually  does  is  to  stop  the 
publication  of  legitimate  sports  infor- 
mation in  newspapers.  The  chief  fear 
thnt  has  served  to  defeat  Federal  lec:is- 
lutlcr  on  tins  subject  up  to  now  has  bccu 


that  eventually  It  mleht  lead  to  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  Interference  with 
legalized  racing,  but  S  3358  as  now 
written  actually  starts  with  this 

The  States  which  have  legalized  rac- 
In.rr  count  on  parimutuel  taxes  as  a 
vital  source  of  revenue.  Obviously,  they 
have  drained  this  source  as  far  as  they 
dare.  The  total  amount  received  may 
not  seem  large  in  comparison  with  Fed- 
eral revenue  figures,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  these  States. 

Racing  ne-.vs  is  defined  in  S.  3"58  as 
gambling  Information  if  it  is  trans- 
mitted before  a  race.  One  other  sug- 
gestion that  had  bci-n  made  before  this 
bill  was  drafted  was  that  there  should 
be  a  time  lag  of  1  hour  after  a  sports 
event  before  publication  or  broadcast  of 
any  news.  Resti  iction  of  information  of 
this  kind  wcnild  not  handicap  a  hand- 
book, but  would  distress  the  sports  fan. 
censor  the  press,  and  work  to  the  injury 
of  legalized  racing  and  the  States  which 
receive  revenue  therefrom.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  reminded  of  a  story  fre- 
quently told  in  Kentucky  about  a  Chi- 
nese resident  of  the  beautiful  and  law- 
observant  city  of  Cynihiana  who  under- 
took to  run  a  handbook  When  friends 
tried  to  tell  him  about  time  variations, 
he  said: 

You  can't  fool  a  Chinaman.  Two  o'clock 
Cynthiana — 2  o'clock  all  over  the  world. 

He  almost  went  broke  trying  to  prove 
his  theory. 

Any  kind  of  time  lag  or  delay  Is  just 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  well-in- 
formed syndicates  and  bookmakers. 

The  report  from  the  Senate  committee 
undertakes  to  show  that  betting  at  tracks 
is  "economic  folly."  The  report  under- 
takes to  oversimplify  what  happens  to 
$16  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
attends  the  races  for  5  days  and  bets  $2 
on  all  8  races  each  day.  If  20  percent 
is  extracted  in  take-out — which  includes 
State  taxes — each  time  a  wager  is  made, 
at  the  end  of  the  5  days  his  $16  will  be 
gone.  Even  as  bad  a  handicapper  as  I 
am.  I  believe  I  could  pick  one  winner  in 
5  days.  The  report  makes  no  allowance 
for  that  possibility,  but,  of  course,  there 
is  an  "clement  of  uncertainty"  about 
horse  racing. 

Statei  racing  laws  were  enacted  not  to 
permit 'betting,  because  racing  and  bet- 
ting already  existed,  but  they  were  en- 
acted to  limit  and  control  this  feature  so 
it  would  not  ruin  the  sport.  Further- 
more the  same  old  arguments  against  the 
parimutuel  system  that  are  now  revived 
were  made  in  1906  and  later  by  book- 
makers who  oppose  these  legalized  re- 
strictions. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  legalized  race 
track  looks  upon  illegal,  off-course  op- 
erations as  outlaw  competition.  Every 
State  racing  commission  has  regulations 
to  curb  such  activities.  Legalized  racing 
is  "a  horse  of  another  color."  I  cannot 
ima'riine  the  stony  heart  and  steel  eye 
and  cold  blood  of  a  man  who  would  not 
get  a  kick  out  of  witnessing  Middle- 
ground  come  down  the  stretch  a  winner 
in  the  grueling  test  of  the  courage,  stam- 
ina, and  speed  of  the  thoroughbred  In 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  or  seeing  Hill  Prince 
reverse  the  tables  on  him  in  Maryland  to 
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win  the  wreath  of  black-eyed  Susans  at 
old  Pimlico. 

B?  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  swallow  hook.  line,  and  sinker 
all  the  misinformation  that  has  k>een  de- 
veloped on  this  subject.  A  plain  statute 
aim?d  only  at  information  for  hand- 
books is  all  that  is  required,  constitu- 
tional, or  advisable.  Handbooks  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  statutes  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  Such  legislation  would 
give  to  mayors,  circuit  judges,  district 
attorneys,  chiefs  of  police,  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  and  others  aU  the  assist- 
ance that  they  need  to  uphold  the  laws 
that  their  States  already  have  and  which 
they  already  are  sworn  to  enforce. 

You  could  kill  every  horse  in  America, 
quit  the  publication  of  every  newspaper 
in  this  country,  raze  every  press  box,  and 
make  a  bonfire  of  all  the  sport  pages,  and 
organized  commercial  gambling  scarcely 
would  be  affected.  You  recall  the  an- 
cient proverb  of  those  who  burned  down 
a  house  in  trying  to  roast  a  pig.  It  Is  ap- 
palling to  see  this  attempted  in  the 
United  States  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  these  remarks  a  telegram  from  the 
distinguished  chairmen  of  three  of  the 
outstanding  racing  commissions  of  the 
United  S'^aies  to  the  Piesiding  Officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  copy  of  this 
was  sent  to  me.  Included  also  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Lexington  «Ky.)  Herald 
dealing  with  this  subject: 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  14.  1950. 
Hon.  Aleen  W.  B-'.rkiet, 

Vice   President,    Vice   President's   Office, 
The  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C: 

As  members  of  the  conunittee  on  legisla- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commissioners,  comprising  the  com- 
missions of  all  States  In  which  pari-mutuel 
wagering  on  horse  racing  has  been  legalized, 
we  respectfully  request  your  opposition  to 
Senate  bill  3358,  entitled  "A  bUl  to  prohibit 
transmission  of  certain  gambling  Informa- 
tion in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
communications  facilities."  This  bill  would 
prevent  all  publicizing  or  advance  discussion 
of  racing  events.  It  would  place  restrictions 
on  legitimate  reporting  of  racing  as  a  sport 
which  is  not  imposed  on  any  other  sport, 
thereby  making  invidious  discrimination 
against  racing  which  yields  enormous  reve- 
nues to  25  States  in  which  wagering  on  such 
events  is  legalized.  If  the  wagering  public 
Is  unable  to  obtain  legitimate  and  essential 
Information  respecting  rcclng  it  would  un- 
questionably disastrously  affect  legalized 
wagering. 

There  are  already  adequate  statutes  in  all 
States  where  bookmaking  Is  Illegal  to  curb 
the  practice  if  the  statutes  are  enforced. 
The  district  attorney  of  New  York  County  is 
now  giving  active  evidence  In  support  of  this 
point 

Th*s  bill  would  prevent  millions  of  persona 
Interested  in  horse  racing  as  a  sport  from 
access  to  news  items  which  are  commonly 
reported  for  all  other  sports  and  would  re- 
strict reporting  of  Actual  facts  about  activi- 
ties sanctioned  by  law  In  most  of  the  States. 
It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  bill 
would  in  no  way  restrict  the  illesal  activities 
of  bookmakers  who  would  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  obtain  through  Ulicit  channels  the 
Information  forbidden  to  the  public  bv  the 
bill. 

SxrTVFSANT   Peabodt.   Jr  . 
Chairman,  Illinois  Racing  Board. 

£.\KI.    J.    MOTEX. 

Chairman.    Nebraska    State    Racing 

Commission. 

AsRLrr  T.  Coi«. 
Chairman.  Netc    York  State  Racing 

Commission, 


I  Prom  the  Leiington  (Ky.)  Herald.  Jtine  17.. 
Id50) 

Oomo  Too  Fa« 

A  copy  of  a  report  on  the  transmlaslon  at 
gambling  Information  from  the  Committer 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  la  a  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of 
gambling.  The  treatise  or  so-called  report 
undertakes  to  establish  the  fact  that  specu- 
lation In  any  form  is  economic  folly.  Of 
course  It  Is.  No  one  contends  that  there  la 
any  chance  to  make  6  percent  with  safety  ut 
the  races,  but  by  the  same  token,  motor  travel 
is  economic  folly  in  many  instances.  Will 
Rogers  said  that  If  everyone  who  was  not 
actually  going  somewhere  stayed  off  the  roads 
there  wouldn't  be  any  travel  congestion  in 
America. 

There  are  many  who  go  to  the  Dakota*  to 
hunt  birds  that  cost  them  «25  each  and  many 
a  mess  of  fish  has  cost  the  nimrod  enough  to 
buy  a  television  set  which  purchase,  except 
In  the  case  of  a  taproom,  would  still  be  eco- 
nomic folly.  There  is  an  element  of  unre- 
quited expense  connected  with  a  lot  of  things 
running  all  the  way  from  baseball  to  grand 
opera.  The  problem  is  whether  Federal  leg- 
islation is  advisable,  necessary,  and  consti- 
tutional. 

The  report  touches  up>on  this  subject 
lightly  in  covering  a  wide  range  of  philosophy 
on  the  art  of  speculation.  The  report  even 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  emphasize  the  specula- 
tive feature  that  originated  so  respectable 
an  industry  as  insurance.  However,  instead 
of  recommending  a  specific  statute  to  forbid 
the  illegal  transmission  of  Information  for 
unlawful  purposes,  the  committee  report 
threatens  the  press  with  censorship.  This 
great  Nation  has  gone  through  two  wars  in 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  us  without  censorship 
of  the  press.  The  committee  comes  to  the 
amazing  conclusion  that  any  Information 
about  horse  racing  is  gambling  Information 
before  the  race  takes  place  but  not  afterward. 
Of  course,  restriction  of  legal  information  of 
this  kind  would  simply  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  bookmakers  and  the  big  gam- 
bling syndicates  which  are  under  cover  any- 
way and  do  not  rely  upon  the  Associated 
Press  or  the  United  Press  or  the  International 
News  Service.  The  report  inferentially  pic- 
tures the  Associated  Press,  which  Is  the 
greatest  news-gathering  agency  in  the  world 
and  a  cooperative  association  of  newspapers, 
as  the  confederate  of  Frank  Erlckson.  Frank 
Costello.  James  J.  Carroll,  and  other  lesser 
lights. 

The  complete  elimination  of  racing  news 
from  the  press  would  handicap  the  hand- 
books but  little,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  once 
censorship  starts  it  will  not  stop  with  such 
things  as  the  weights  to  be  carried  by  horses 
in  racin^r  evenu.  The  cer^sorshlp  will  con- 
tinue to  everything  from  the  stock  market  to 
the  corset  ads.  Ptirthermore.  the  whole 
trend  of  this  report  seems  to  be  to  show  that 
horse  racing  Is  only  a  small  element  In  the 
play  of  the  professional  gambling  syndicates. 
The  numbers  racket,  far  larger,  would  go 
unrestrained. 

This  bill,  however,  would  let  the  wheel  of 
fortune  spin  as  long  as  it  isn  t  legal  and 
doesnt  get  in  the  newspapers. 


So3  G>nserTatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

OF  MAaTLAXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  MIIXER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak* 
er.  In  agricultural  areas  there  is  general 

Interest  in  the  soU-conserration  program 


and  how  It  Is  working.  One  often  hears 
the  queries.  What  is  being  accomplished? 
What  is  the  goal?  Under  leave  I  am  in- 
cluding here,  the  last  annual  report  made 
by  Mr.  William  R.  Newnam.  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Kent  Soil  Conservation 
District,  which  operates  in  a  tjrplcal  agri- 
cultural c(»nmunity  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  It  may  serve  to  help 
in  answering  these  questions: 

1949    AKiruAL    Rspoar    or    tbs    Kxirr    Son> 
CoNsavATioi*  DisraicT 

The  superrisoTB  of  the  Kent  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  herewith  present  their  report 
for  actlTitles  dvirlng  the  calendar  year  1949. 
acres  were  received.  This  compares  favor- 
In  1949.  46  applications  covering  7.135 
acres  were  received.  This  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  1948  figures  in  which  31  appli- 
cations, covering  4,822  acres,  were  received. 

In  1949,  37  farm  plans  involving  9.824 
acres  were  developed.  In  1948.  29  farm  plans, 
covering  7,962  acres,  were  developed. 

In  1949.  12  farm  plans  Involving  2.203 
acres  were  canceled.  In  1948.  30  plans  cov- 
ering 4.498  acres  were  canceled.  These  can- 
cellations were  due  to  death  of  owners  or 
sale  of  property. 

Prom  these  figures  It  app>ear8  that  the  activ- 
ities <rf  the  Kent  district  are  not  complete 
even  after  11  years  of  continuous  activity. 

In  1949  approximately  10.850  acres  were 
benefited  by  planning.  During  this  period. 
conservation  practices  were  applied  to  the 
land  on  approximately  7.341  acres.  This  rep- 
resents 70  percent  as  much  application  aa 
planning  which  is  somewhat  better  than 
average.  We  have  never  felt  that  100  percent 
of  our  planning  would  be  applied  although 
It  never  hurts  to  hope. 

The  technical  assistance  offered  by  tba 
Sou  Conservation  Service  has  been  Invalu- 
able. This  assistance  consists  of  the  one- 
third  time  of  the  district  conservationist, 
one  work -unit  conservationist  who  does  the 
engineering  and  farm  planning  and  two  aids. 
If  this  staff  can  be  permanently  maintained 
in  the  cotmty.  it  should  be  able  to  adeqtiateiy 
handle  the  requests  for  service. 

We  did  feel  at  one  time  that  conservation 
work  would  gradually  decline  as  the  years 
went  by  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  asking  for  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  their  conservation 
farm  plan  and  additional  farmers  are  re- 
questing assistance  after  seeing  the  benefits 
on  their  neighbor's  farms  who  are  In  the 
program. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  R.  Newwam,  Chairman, 


Oac  Haadred  and  Seveaty-iftli  Aoahrcr- 
sary,  Anay  Qnartenaastcr  Caips 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OP  GzoaciA 
Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Col.  Hu- 
bsrt  Lee: 

(From    Atlanta's    Suburban    Reporter.    Ea&t 
Point,   Ga.] 

This  Wezk 

(By  Col.  Hubert  Lee) 

The  Quartermaater  Cch^is  of  the  Army  win 
ptroudly  celebrate  its  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fifth  anniversary   on   June    16   and   In 
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thU  »!*•  «tt*nU<Mi  w\\l  naUirallT  centw  on 
the  Ati&niA  Ge;icraJ  I>tx>t.  *h:ch  p'.aved  a 
Titml  part  la  wmii:;ig  Worid  W«  U  ai^d  In 
th«  ur.rATT  period  of  pe«>c«  tt&c*. 

The  QMC  might  b«  comparKl  with  •  rmrt 
defHutatent  storv,  tupplTtrur  th«  rerds  of 
Xttnj  ara  staUctned.  Pood, 
h&rdvmr*.  aoap. 
of  Items  lor  equip- 
^taiC  aatf  ft>dtin  traops 

IfUJ.  Gen.  Rfmum  Feldmux.  tiw  present 
Quarleraoaster  Genersl.  in  s  colorfiil  HDratto 
Alter  f aahloB.  adTanced  from  the  nnks  from 
private  to  feners2  by  his  own  p^at  ability 
mnA  UBbttton  He  enlisted  m  l»07.  and  is 
one  ol  the  Arr.-.y  a  irre«i. 

Ool.  C.yde  M&jisev  the  conunandlnK  oSccr 
c?  Atlac.a  Oner*:  Deptt.  served  u  a  br.ca- 
dier  penera:  ;ii  World  War  U  A  We*.! 
Potater.  he  irraduated  fr..m  the  Point  m  1934 
and  from  the  Air  Serrtoe  Prir-.arv  rrrj 
Scbool  the  foUowiac  yaar:  the  Ce  .i  :  -  1 
In  1S3C.  and  from  the  Pi— ma  ml  ikml  Gen- 
eral StaS  Schoo!  in  1942.  afcnrtflne  to  '  Who  s 
Who  m  America."  In  1947  he  irraduated 
from  the  Industrial  OoUcge  of  Armed 
Fitrcea  and  later  vaa  aaalcnMt  to  head  up  the 
important  industrial  roobiltxatian  dtatrict 
cT  the  QM-  a  part  of  the  Atlanta  Ocncnl 
Df^?'..  :n  A-:a:.:a  Last  ^xmc  be  vas  aa- 
a^^ned  the  QMC  >  chotccst  poet,  this  of  com- 
niandins  oScer  of  the  Atlanta  General  Depot. 

It  ta^es  tne  abilities  of  a  score  of  top  ad- 
inmjstrators.  mdustrtalists,  merchania. 
accountants,  and  allied  pomilu  to  be  a  suc- 
ceacfui  commander  uf  a  general  depot.  It 
o.inipare«  cr.  a  smaller  scale  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  AGD  is  made  up 
o:  ai!  the  t<^  ;  ;  .  :a:  aerrices  of  the  Army, 
QuartennasTf.  ^..-.a:  Corps.  Chemical  War- 
fare. OTt.:.::.cf.  LTic.r.e-erf.  MediCAl.  and 
Tranf;:   r:*: .  A     :.^:t  supply  miaslons  at 

the  depot  ar.r.  ::  •  eiception  of  Transporta- 
f.  c  C  rrs  It  :ait5  a  lot  of  tact  and  gen- 
t:<i.&h:z  :  c- ordinate  proud  services  and 
to  heawl  up  a  command  that  Is  made  up 
lanreiy  of  clTUiaaa  under  Civil  Service.  It 
also  requires  a  lot  of  mnsdom  to  appraise  mo- 
t;7e»  aa  well  as  farts  when  ha\-lng  command 
respoDalbiilty.  for  the  tradition  of  "don't 
let  the  "old  man'  know  about  this"  is  as 
old  as  the  Army. 


Vmtti  WoHd  Fedrrafitts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

cr  nj.;j«c.is 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RJEPRESZNTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowini:  edi- 
torial from  the  Ulxnous  SUle  Journal  and 
Register: 

CkXTZS  WoKUk  PEBEBAtlSTS 

A  oomlnc  erect  of  importance  will  be  tha 
Tlait  of  Raymond  Swing.  ne«:>p>aper  corre- 
apondent  and  radio  commentat^.>r.  who  will 
lecture  In  the  Knighu  of  Cc.ur.-.bua  hall  hers 
Thursdiy  under  auspices  of  the  local  chapter 
oi  the  United  W<jrld  Frderaluts 

The  United  World  Federalists,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  Mr  Swing  has  be«D  greatly  in- 
faaied  since  tu  inception  a  few  years  ago. 
has  a  distinguished  Ust  uf  local  and  national 
sponsors  mciuding  many  well-known  Je«iUi. 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  leaders  E An  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  well  reprefcen'.ed  TTie  or- 
ganization is  nonpartl.'jin  and  nunsectorlan. 

The  UWF  is  alu«ether  in  the  clear  from 
the  st.-tndpotnt  of  nuAivea  and  objectives.  It 
la  m  no  aef.a«  a  Cummuniat- front  urganii*- 


tlcm.  It  seeks  to  maintain  an  open  door 
piracy  toward  all  nations  In  respect  to  active 
ccK  peration  according  to  the  cules  and  lim- 
itations of  the  organization. 

Tlie  orjranlzatton  strtres  to  establish  within 
the  amendment  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  permanent  Instrument  for  the  m.ain- 
terance  of  world  peace,  the  development  of 
wxTld  sevuiity  and  the  constructive  coopera- 
tion of  all  nation?  in  the  advancement  of  the 
coaamon  good  The  limitations  U  would 
place  upon  national  sovereignty  are  not 
crlppll-.-ig  limitations.  Nor  are  they  such  as 
would  be  hartnful  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  any  participating  nation. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  students  of 
warld  affairs  that  unless  some  sort  of  mutual 
undcrsteadlng  la  developed  among  the  na- 
tions, the  present  armaa^ents  comp)etttion. 
with  its  attendant  fenr  and  hysteria  can  le?.d 
to  but  one  restilt.  total  world  war  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  and  the  destruction  of 
all  semblance  of  free  democratic  processes, 
which  would  mean  the  destruction  of  clviU- 
tatlon.  lt.5elf. 

Certainly  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  every  nation  within  the  orbit  of 
world  Influence  for  peace  and  confidence. 
Should  that  fail,  then  machinery  should  be 
available,  within  the  amendment  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  any  war-like 
nation  or  nations  to  the  bar  of  a  world  court. 
At  least,  the  conscience  of  Just  and  liberty- 
loving  people  will  have  been  kept  free  from 
the  stain  and  guilt  of  having  been  a  party 
to  armed  aggression  and  world  domination 
by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  bent  upon 
global  tyranny  and  control. 


A  Memorial  to  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1950 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  'eave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foI]cw;ng: 

A  Memorial  to  HoNoa 

"111  fares  the  land  to  wandering  Ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay" 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  ago  a 
new  nation  was  born.  To  its  life  men 
pledged  their  sacred  honor. 

They  declared  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  wrote  them  into  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  document  was  the  first 
111  history  to  give  full  stablliiy  to  contractual 
responsltUlty.  thereby  making  possible  Amer- 
ica s  great  Industrial  growth  by  credit  expan- 
sion. 

Or.e  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago  an- 
other new  nation  was  born  through  sweat 
and  blood.  It  too  adopted  a  constitution 
which  men  again  pledged  their  honor  to  de- 
fe;.d 

For  9  yean  this  nation  of  Texas  fought 
off  from  her  borders  those  who  would  invade 
her  homes,  while  over  her  tidelands  her  navy 
battled  those  who  would  take  over  her  sea 
coast. 

In  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  to  become  a  State  in 
tbat  Union.  These  acus  were  performed  with 
honorable  motives  by  honorable  men. 

In  stirreiuilng  her  suverelgnty  as  a  repub- 
lic the  free  and  ii;depende:.t  nation  of  Texas 
mads  certain  terms  regarding  her  publle 
domain,  which  »ere  acceptetl  by  the  Coni<re« 
of  the  United  States.  These  terms  and  agree- 
ments became  a  part  of  the  sacred  contract 
between    honorable    representatives    of    two 


honorable  go\-ernmcnt3.  Has  that  contract 
bt^rame  a  scrap  of  p\per? 

We  can  understand  why  nations  of  different 
peoples  disagree  with  one  another  and  go  to 
wnr  over  less  provocation,  but  in  a  civilized 
and  Christian  nation  of  kindred  bloods  it  is 
dlfflcult  to  reconcile  or  condone  dishonor 
among  brothers. 

If  tills  s;icred  agreement  stood  among 
hononible  Americans  for  100  years,  why  is 
it  now  circumvented? 

Is  it  not  strange  thut  In  a  disturbed  world 
we  ourselves  cannot  keep  contracts  with  one 
another?  How  can  we  face  skeptical  nations 
with  stained  hands  and  expect  them  to  keep 
their  agreements  with  us? 

Has  the  lure  of  wealth,  opulence,  power  so 
saturated  our  beings  that  even  as  nations  we 
seduce  all  that  is  honorable?  Has  'wealth 
so  accumulated  that  men  decay"? 

How  much  further  can  we  go  until  con- 
fidence is  destroyed  in  the  oath  men  take  on 
the  B.ble  as  with  upraised  hand  they  swear 
to  defend  all  that  Is  sacred  in  our  dealings 
with  one  another — in  the  Constitution  of 
cur  Nation? 

Gentlemen.  If  that  time  has  come,  then  we 
bring  these  words  as  flowers  to  the  dead 
dreams  of  a  once  great  people  and  lay  their 
fading  sprays  over  the  remnants  of  a  broken 
pledge  and  a  shredded  contract  between  a 
nation  that  once  liad  honor  and  the  republic 
of  Texas.  If  these  conditions  exist,  then  we, 
as  ordinary  citizens,  offer  these  thoughts  as 
our  memorial  to  Uie  honor  that  once  was. 


Fertilizer  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gaston, 
Alpine.  Tex  ,  to  Mr.  William  G.  Holman. 
Washington.  D.  C.  contains  some  state- 
ments that  strongly  support  the  effort 
now  being  made  by  the  Honorable 
Adolph  J.  Sabath  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  study  the 
health  and  economic  phases  of  present 
methods  of  fertilizer  manufacture,  House 
Resolution  323. 

Some  of  the  statements  made,  and 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  Gaston,  are  so  serious 
in  their  implications  as  to  incline  me  to 
ask  that  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Gaston's 
affidavit,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  other  Members  of 
Conrrress. 

Mr.  Gaston's  letter  reads  as  follows: 
AiPi.NE.  Tex.,  June  15.  1950, 
Mr.  William  G.  Holman, 
Way-litngton,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Holman:  I  was  glad  to  receive  a 
copy  of  H.  R.  3C45.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  subject  chemical  fertilizers  to  more 
rigid  regulation. 

I  hfiVe  read  your  paper  with  considerable 
Interest  and  am  surprii>ed  to  learn  that  tiie 
Federal  Government  has  allowed  a  few  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  to  acquue  a  monopolis- 
tic control  of  the  phosphate  market,  and 
that  the  leasing  of  public  lands  on  which  are 
found  the  principal  potash  deposits,  to  a  few 
corporations,  has  enabled  them  to  acquire 
control  of  80  to  90  percent  of  the  potash  in 
this  country. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  "monopoly  Is 
In  the  saddle,  booted,  and  spurred."  and 
that  the  farmers  ore  completely  at  the  mercy 
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of  these  ruthless  corporations.  Although 
the  biggest  potash  mines  in  America  are 
almost  at  my  very  door  (on  Government  land, 
obtained  at  negligible  cost),  my  letter  to  the 
big  plant  near  Carlsbad,  contemplating  car- 
lot  purchiises  of  potash,  had  to  be  forwarded 
to  Wall  Street  before  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

"Our  entire  production  of  potash  for  the 
year  June  1,  1950.  to  June  1,  1951.  has  al- 
ready been  committed  " 

My  e.lorts  to  obtain  phosphate  rock  have 
thus  far  been  unavailing,  having  elicited  no 
reply  whatever. 

I  have  discovered  that  in  irrigated  fields, 
the  increasing  use  of  artificial  fertilizers 
has  reached  a  point  where  the  costs  wipe 
out  the  potential  profit.  Moreover,  the  land, 
like  a  user  of  narcotics,  requires  larger 
dosage  from  year  to  year,  to  maintain  an 
average  yield.  Such  artificial  stimulation  is 
attended  by  actual  soil  depletion  and  de- 
struction of  the  original  topsoil,  accom- 
panied by  development  of  hardpan.  Earth- 
worms and  subsurface  animal  life— the 
bacteria  and  countless  micro-organisms 
which  build  humus  and  preserve  tilth— ttnd 
to  disappear  entirely  with  the  continued  use 
of  strong  chemicals.  Thus  our  soils  are  being 
ruined  by  chemical  fertilizers. 

Let  me  know  whether  any  Texas  Congress- 
men   are   opposed   to   H.    R    3045   and    what 
I  can  do  to  help  your  worthy  undertaking. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  H.  Gaston. 
The  State  op  Tkxas. 

County  of  Brew  sit  er.  ss: 
Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me,  M. 
L.  Hopson.  a  notary  public,  in  and  for 
Brewster  County.  Tex  .  by  Fred  H  Gaston  at 
Alpine,  Tex.,  this  the  ISt'h  day  of  June  A  D 
1950. 

M.  L.  HopsON, 
Notary  Public.  Brewster  County,  Tex. 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Churchill 
Tabernacle 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  the  Churchill  Tabernacle  which  re- 
cently celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniver- 
sar>-  and  to  its  pastor.  Dr.  Clinton  H. 
Churchill. 

The  history  of  this  church,  located 
In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  considerable 
struggle  and  a  great  amount  of  hard 
work  over  the  years.  The  church  has 
overcome  all  difficulties  to  attain  its 
present  high  position  in  the  community. 
It  typifies  the  continuous  effort  of  the 
American  people  to  establish  religion 
in  our  country  and  I  know  that  Dr. 
Clinton  H.  Churchill  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  during  this  year  of  celebra- 
tion, we  extend  to  him  and  his  parish- 
ioners every  wish  for  future  success. 

I  am  proud  to  acquaint  the  Members 
with  the  successful  achievements  of  this 
fine  congregation  and  of  its  pastor  who 
has  been  its  guiding  light.  Dr.  Churchill 
Is  known  as  a  gifted  pulpit  orator  whom 
ordinary  people  can  understand — and 
do.  He  continues  to  strive  to  accom- 
plish the  great  spiritual  objectives  of 
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the  gospels  in  a  world  rife  with  confu- 
sion and  turmoil.  If  the  prospect  of 
achievement  generally  has  been  bleak 
at  times,  he  has  been  undiscouraged. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  herewith  including  a  history  of 
the  Churchill  Tabernacle  which  is  such 
a  splendid,  well-documented,  and  con- 
cise portrayal  of  its  accomplishments 
that  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
aU: 

The  Churchill  Tabernacle 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  story  or 
reveal  the  work  of  the  Churchill  Tabernacle, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  without  relating 
the  Christian  experience  of  the  man  whose 
name  the  tabernacle  bears.  It  is.  therefore, 
especially  appropriate,  at  this  time,  when  he 
is  celebrating  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
his  conversion  and  his  Christian  ministry, 
to  recite  this  story  of  the  man  whose  influ- 
ence in  bringing  so  many  people  to  Christ 
has  been  so  far-reaching. 

From  an  executive  position  In  one  of  the 
city's  prosperous  business  enterprises  to  the 
humble  pastorate  of  an  obscure  church  was 
the  change  made,  in  his  life  and  career,  by 
Dr.  Clinton  H.  Churchill,  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  prime  factor  In  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  move- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

With  his  resignation  from  big  btisiness 
came,  of  course,  the  loss  of  a  good  Income 
and  with  his  acceptance  of  a  small  pastorate 
came  a  correspondingly  small  salary  and  that 
only  in  prospect.  The'  loss  of  a  big  business 
it  was.  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  It  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  bigger  business  position,  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  A  big  drop,  the  world 
would  call  it.  in  the  pursuit  of  dollars,  but 
a  big  climb  upward  It  was.  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  the  pursuit  of  souls.  It  takes 
plenty  of  nerve,  in  this  world,  to  toss  away 
a  well-paying  Job  and  a  sure  business  fu- 
ture, but  Dr.  Clinton  H.  Churchill  had  It: 
he  had  more  than  that;  he  had  faith  and 
conviction  and,  once  imbued  with  the  spirit, 
there  was  no  stopping  him. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  commended  and 
encouraged  Dr.  Clinton  H.  Churchill  on  his 
Christian  work  in  a  letter  from  the  White 
House,  and  stated  that  •In  religion  lies  the 
hope  of  our  country  and  the  world." 

Today  the  Internationally  famous  Church- 
ill Tabernacle,  on  Main  Street  near  Utica.  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  stands  as  a  monument  in 
perpetuity  to  the  worldly  sacrifice  made  by  a 
young  Buffalo  businessman,  to  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  to  his  faith,  to  his  in- 
domitable perseverance  to  the  cause  he  had 
chosen  to  serve,  and  to  the  loyal  and  unself- 
ish cooperation  and  support  of  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  generously  of  their  time, 
their  talent,  and  their  means  to  make  the 
tabernacle  and  the  work  a  reality. 

That  there  could  come  such  a  change  and 
so  suddenly  and  so  completely  In  the  life  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  enjoying  all  the 
worldly  pleasures  that  this  life  can  provide 
would  t>e  considered  by  most  people  a  mir- 
acle, and  a  miracle  it  was:  but.  as  Dr.  Clin- 
ton H.  Churchill  has  explained  to  thousands 
and  thotisands  of  listeners,  since  that  mem- 
orable night  In  1917,  when  he  accepted  Christ 
during  the  Billy  Sunday  revival  in  Btiffalo, 
such  a  miracle  can  be  worked  In  the  life  of 
anyone. 

Following  his  conversion,  on  the  night  of 
February  21.  1917,  Dr.  Churchill  was  invited 
to  give  his  testimony  In  a  church  packed 
with  people,  most  of  them  old  friends  and 
former  acquaintances,  the  church  where  his 
mother  long  before  had  taken  him  to  be 
baptized.  It  was  th«  old  Lin  wood  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Dr.  Church- 
Ill  was  presented  to  the  large  assemblage  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Drake  Skinner,  the 
pastor.    So  simple  and  yet  so  powerful  was 


the  young  man's  story  of  his  life  and  his  con- 
version that  it  moved  deeply  all  who  heard 
it,  and  the  news  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  city,  and  Dr.  Churchill  was  called  uiwn 
again  and  again  to  speak  before  all  khids  of 
groups  and  organizations.  In  his  own  heart 
the  young  man  was  pondering  whether  to 
remain  in  business  and  serve  as  a  church 
member  or  to  consecrate  his  entire  life  Und 
ene-nsry  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He  had 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  {xxitlon  of  a 
clerk  to  that  of  an  executive  In  the  city's 
largest  department  store.  Still  In  his  twen- 
ties, he  experienced  still  greater  success  when 
he  became  vice  president  and  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  insurance  business  which  had 
been  established  by  his  father.  D.  F.  Chtirch- 
111,  more  than  30  years  before,  it  was  while 
holding  this  position  that  he  attended  the 
evangelistic  meetings  that  were  being  con- 
ducted in  Buffalo  by  the  late  Reverend  Wil- 
liam A.  (Billy)  Sunday.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  meetings,  on  February  21,  1917.  that 
the  young  businessman  was  converted  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Churchill  continued  telling  his  story 
to  ever  increasingly  large  gatherings  of  peo- 
ple, and  on  August  1.  1917,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  North  Delaware  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  where  In  the  following 
November  he  preached  his  first  sermon, 
which,  after  all.  wa*  once  again  the  story 
of  his  conversion,  but  it  packed  the  little 
church  with  folks  who  had  heard  of  It  and 
were  anxious  to  hear  It  from  the  young  con- 
vert's own  lips. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Churchill  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  North  Delaware  Church 
the  building  was  tuiflnished  and  unfur- 
nished, located  on  land  owned  by  the  Meth- 
odist Union  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  It  had  been 
started  by  a  small  group  of  godly  people,  and 
at  that  time  was  without  membership  and 
was  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  Its  Indebt- 
edness and  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
building. 

The  young  pastor,  undaunted,  applied 
himself  to  the  task  and  the  necessary  fimds 
were  provided,  the  church  building  was  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  and  the  dedicatory 
services  were  held  on  November  12  of  that 
year.  The  work  prospered  and.  within  2  years, 
the  church  building  was  enlarged  and  a  base- 
ment was  put  under  the  entire  structure. 
For  3  years  Dr.  Churchill  continued  as  pastor 
of  this  church  and.  during  this  time  and  the 
ensuing  2  years,  he  pursued  his  theological 
studies.  Along  with  his  work  as  pastor,  he 
completed  the  divinity  course  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  and,  during  this  time, 
he  took  special  work  at  the  Biblical  Seminary 
In  New  York.  For  more  than  2  years.  2  hours 
each  day.  he  was  tutored  by  Dr.  Charles 
Drake  Skinner,  who  formerly  had  been  presi- 
dent of  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  who  was 
an  excellent  teacher.  In  October  1918  Dr. 
Churchill  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Gene- 
see conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  In  October  1920  he  was  admitted 
to  fuU  membership  In  the  conference  and 
was  ordained  a  deacon  In  the  church;  In  the 
fall  of  1922  he  completed  his  divinity  cotirse 
and  was  ordained  an  elder  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church:  all  this  time  the  young 
evangelist-to-be  was  engaged  In  ftill-tlme 
Christian  work. 

It  was  on  Easter  Stmday,  April  4.  1920. 
that  Dr.  ChurchUl  resigned  his  pastorate  of 
the  North  Delaware  Church.  It  has  become 
very  evident  that  his  service  was  to  be  In 
the  broader  field  of  evangelism.  Following 
a  series  of  conferences  with  prtMnlnent  busi- 
ness and  professional  men.  the  Churchill 
Evangelistic  Association  was  organized,  which 
later  was  succeeded  by  the  ChurchlU  Taber- 
nacle. Humbly  enough  did  the  work  start. 
For  the  first  2V^  years  there  was  no  perma- 
nent meeting  place,  no  home  that  the  more- 
ment  could  call  Its  own.  There  was  a  small 
room  to  the  Calumet  BuUdlng,  In  Chippewa 
Street,    where    the    workers    met    with   Dr. 
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CburchUl  and  from  which  they  went  to  rar- 
tous  churches  aud  coaosuntties  tor  the  pur- 
pow  or  hcldlof  rrTtnOs.  During  that  time 
BMXT  than  90  eTanKcUstic  campaigns  v«r9 
conducted  and  more  than  7,500  men  and 
women  of  all  a^res  dedicated  their  lives  to 
God  Hundred*  of  family  altars  were  estab- 
and  chtirthes  tha;  bad  b?come  luke- 
and  listless  were  reitlndled  and  made 
to  flow  again  with  godly  enthusiasm. 

The  work  grew  and  so  did  the  necesalty 
for  iMfMr  quarters,  and  the  erer-lncreastng 
Eweber  of  people  interested  In  the  success 
of  the  work  felt  that  there  must  be  an  ade- 
quate place  for  meetintrs  and  warship  and 
where  the  CTangellstic  elTart  could  be  better 
concentrated  and  systematized  So.  on  June 
1.  1322.  the  association  purchased  the  store 
ftnd  oAce  buikUng.  with  adjoining  vacant 
land,  on  the  soitthwest  corner  of  Gran*  Street 
an-l  Lafayette  Avenue.  It  was  net  long  be- 
fore a  beautiful  tabernacle  occupied  the  prop. 
erty  The  dedication  was  held  on  October 
22.  1922 

In  that  tabernacle  the  work  could  be  and 
W3S  done  on  a  much  larger  scj>.!e  L."irge 
evangelistic  campaigns  were  conducted  net 
only  at  home  but  In  cities  ard  towns  that 
extended  frcm  Connecticut  to  Kansas.  Tho\i- 
sands  cf  sculs  were  saved.  Christians  re- 
ceived a  rew  vision  of  spintus.1  realities  and 
young  pec^le  were  led  to  make  definite  decl- 
atons  for  Christian  service.  Tlie  work  kept 
Oil  gT'^wln?  so  that,  wi'hin  a  few  years.  It 
became  very  apparent  that  that  tabernac'.e 
»a!i  not  suOclently  lar?e 

Therefore,  larger  quarters,  more  centrsUy 
located,  were  scttght  and  quite  significantly. 
It  would  seem,  the  new  and  present  taber- 
nacle was  erected  on  the  site  where,  years 
before,  the  evangelists  father  had  started  his 
insurance  jiislness  which  developed  into  the 
company  from  which  he  the  ycung  evange- 
list, ha.l  resigned  his  executive  position  to 
enter  the  Ch.'-lstian  ministry.  The  structure 
that  housed  the  insurance  business  on  Main 
Street,  near  Ulica.  before  its  expansion,  and 
Its  rem  val  downtown,  was  razed  to  make 
way  for  the  new  ta*jernacle  Later  additional 
property  adjoining  and  in  the  re?r  of  the  site 
was  acquired. 

The  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  present 
tabernacle  was  made  on  August  12.  1924  On 
October  13.  the  same  year,  ground  was  broken 
and  on  Easter  SuncJay.  April  12  1925.  5  years 
from  the  l)eg:nnlng  of  the  work,  the  present 
massive  and  beiiitifui  building  was  dedi- 
cated Here  on  Buffalo  s  Main  Street,  with 
Its  frontage  of  135  feet  and  Its  depth  of  250 
feet  passed  dally  ai;d  nightly  by  thousands 
of  people,  this  great  hotue  of  God  proclaims 
Its  messages  to  all  wayfarers,  whether  on  foot 
or  In  car  Upon  an  immense  electric  crues, 
seen  f  jr  many  blocks  along  Main  Street,  is 
the  illuminated  moito,  "I  i.m  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life"  On  the  tabernacles 
huge.  Illuminated  clock,  that  gives  the  time 
of  day  and  right  to  all  who  pass,  is  the  ad- 
monition 'Take  time  to  know  God."  and 
•craai  the  portals  of  the  buildii  g  appear  the 
words  of  Christ.  "Have  faith  in  Gjd."  cheer- 
Inz  the  millions  of  passing  motorists  who  in 
the*e  years  have  traversec^  Ouflalo's  principal 
traOc  artery  which,  aa  part  of  8tau  Highway 
6.  Is  an  lm;x>ttant  and  bMirlly  traveled  link 
In  the  chain  of  motor  route*  that  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  and,  from 
Albany,  tie  thU  dutrict  with  tiie  s<;uihiand. 
Many  are  the  g<j»pel  workers,  misaionarles, 
and  minuiers  a  ho  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  Christian  service  as  a  result  of  the  taber- 
liacle's  minutry.  The  world  •  foremf»Bt  evan- 
gelists and  preacher*  have  occupied  the  put- 
pit  of  the  Churchill  Tabernacle 

Today  at  home  and  abroad  the  Churchill 
Tabernacle  la  continuing  to  carry  on  Its 
benefkent  work  In  far-off  Africa.  India. 
China,  and  South  America  and  In  clo»er 
Cuba  and  Aliska.  its  m^MK^nanes  ate  labor- 
ing in  Ux9  cause  of  Christ. 


Tlie  Churchill  Tabernacle  was  one  of  the 
N.itio:;s  pioneers  in  religious  broadcasting. 
It  was  back  in  1925  that  the  Churchill  Taber- 
nacle staned  broadcasting  Its  Sunday  serv- 
ices. In  1925  the  trtbernacle  built  Us  o^n 
radio  station  WKBW,  which,  tt  may  be  In- 
teresting to  note,  consists  of  the  first  letters 
of  WellKnown  Bible  Witness  WKBW  has 
always  been  tue  largest  and  highest  powered 
radio  station  in  western  New  York.  It  oper- 
ated on  1,000  watts  of  power.  Later  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  increased  the  power 
to  5,0CO  watts,  and  in  1941  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcHtlons  Commission  lncr»«a?ed  WKBW 
to  50.000  watts.  The  tabernacles  broadcasts 
have  brought  letters  of  appreciation  from 
every  State  In  the  Union  and  from  every 
Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
visited  the  Churchill  Tabernacle  and  have 
worshiped  In  It,  coming  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  from  all  over  Canada,  from 
every  country  in  South  America,  from  EMrope 
and  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  Boston  Post  featured  an  article  with 
photographs  of  the  work  of  the  Churchill 
Tabernacle  and  the  great  religions  service 
performed  by  Dr  Churchill.  It  stated  that 
the  tabernacle  Is  a  powerful  church  organi- 
zation for  evangelism  buili  by  a  man  with 
more  than  his  share  of  business  ability  and 
executive  energy. 

It  was  in  October  of  1929  th^t  one  of  the 
larger  national  networks  prnided  an  hours 
time  every  Sunday  night  for  the  Back  Home 
Hcur  service  to  be  carried  over  their  facilities. 
This  gave  Nation-wide  scope  to  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Churchill  and  the  music  of  the 
Churchill  Tabernacle. 

The  tabernacle  register,  v.h!ch  greets  the 
visitor  as  he  enters  the  auditorium,  contains 
the  names  cf  most  of  these  people,  the  ^reat 
and  the  lowly,  who  have  jmned  in  praising 
God  in  wh-Ht  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  worlds  greatest  and  most  prolific  spirit- 
ual workshops. 

The  Churchill  Tabernacle  is  the  corporate 
name.  In  1934  the  ChurclnU  Evangelistic 
Association,  which  had  been  IncDrporated  in 
1820,  was  succeeded  by  the  Churchill  Taber- 
nacle, the  latter  l)elng  then  incorporated, 
under  the  religicjus  corporation  laws  cf  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  .free  church,  gov- 
erned by  a  b<  ard  of  trustees.  T^ie  founder 
of  the  work  is  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
Since  its  incorporation  as  a  free  church,  there 
have  been  more  than  1.600  memoers  received 
Into  fellowship  and  not  a  week  passes  with- 
out its  quota  of  men  and  v.ome.n.  old  and 
young,  making  their  decisions  for  Christ. 
Since  the  establishment  of  tha  Churchill 
Tabernacle,  by  means  of  Its  great  seating  ca- 
pacity for  the  local  congregation.  It  has  been 
conservatively  citanated  by  those  familiar 
with  the  work  that  more  than  100.000  deci- 
sions have  been  made  for  Chrl.;t;  an  astound- 
ing number  and  what  an  achievement. 

As  for  the  tabernacle's  ministry  of  music. 
It  was  under  the  able  direction  of  Ceorice 
E  Gowlng.  the  dean  of  his  profession  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  who,  amon^  his  many 
fine  achievements,  trained  the  c.Kjruaes  for 
the  never-to-bc-forgjtten  Billy  Sunday  cam- 
paign of  1317.  it  U  the  largest  church  choir 
In  the  city;  It  has  a  slnjing  membership  of 
more  than  one  hundred  splendid  voices;  It 
has  functioned  without  a  break  since  Its 
orgaiilzatlcn  back  In  1922— that  is  28  years 
of  continuous  service,  a  proud  record  Indeed 
It  has  always  been  on  a  strictly  vulunleer 
basis,  not  a  paid  singer  In  tt.  Always  white 
rolled,  it  makes  a  strikingly  attractive  ap- 
pearance in  the  l')ft  that  urues  back  of  the 
pulpit.  Its  gospel  stjugs  have  carried  to  the 
city  mansions  of  the  affluent,  to  the  wayside 
shacks  of  the  po<:ir  and  to  the  speeding  cars 
of  traveling  motorists  on  the  highway  every- 
where in  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr  Ouwin^r.  t  >r  it  quarter  of  a  century  music 
director  at  the  tabernacle,  81  years  old  on  his 


last  birthday,  today  is  the  honorary  director 
of  mualc  of  the  Churchill  Tabernacle,  His 
successor  and  active  director  of  the  music 
department   Is  Prof.  Robert  J.  Hughes, 

For  ye.ars  the  Churchill  Tabernacle  has  en- 
Joyed  "the  largest  Sunday  evening  congrega- 
tions In  the  city  and  also  the  Largest  prayer 
and  fellowship  meetings  in  the  city,  held 
every  Tuesday  night  at  7:45.  The  taber- 
nacles Intercessory  prayer  group  meets  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  receives  the  pre- 
ceding week's  requests  for  prayer  that  have 
come  from  people  all  over  the  land  who  have 
listened  to  the  tal)ernacle's  radio  prcgrams. 
This  group  of  consecrated  men  and  women 
takes  the  prayer  requests  received  to  the 
throne  of  giace.  Throughout  the  years 
thousands  of  testimonials  of  answered  pray- 
ers have  come  to  this  group  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  a  period  of  4  years  the  Christian 
Practice  Class  of  the  Churchill  Tabernacle 
traveled  from  house  to  house  throughout  the 
city,  giving  their  testimony  for  Christ  and 
presenting  free  copies  of  the  Gospel.  These 
volunteers  called  at  almost  every  home  in 
this  city,  and.  as  a  result,  multiplied  hun- 
dreds accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  In 
the  summertime  young  people  of  the  taber- 
nacle hold  street  meetings  throughout  the 
City,  and  have  thereby  Interested  countless 
numbers  In  active  Christian  service.  The 
Tabernacle  Sunday  School  has  in  its  member- 
ship enrollment  the  very  young  and  the  much 
older;  In  fact.  It  knows  no  age  limit;  and  its 
membership  is  decidedly  cosmopolitan,  rep- 
resenting many  different  nationalities. 

The  Young  People's  Fellowship  Is  actively 
engaged  In  the  work  of  evangelism,  and  every 
Sunday  its  members  visit  the  hospitals,  where 
many  conversions  have  resulted. 

There  Is  a  social  side  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  Is  net  forgotten  by  the  Churchill  Taber- 
nacle. The  Young  People's  Fellowship  has  its 
social  gatherings  for  the  clean  entertainment 
of  youth.  The  tabernacle  has  seen  that  the 
cities  less  fortunate  are  given  food  and  cloth- 
ing and,  wherever  possible,  those  who  are 
out  of  work  are  assisted  in  obtaining  em- 
plovment. 

The  present  Sunday  schedule  of  the 
Churchill  Tcbern.acle  Is  one  of  the  most  In- 
tensive and  extensive  in  Cnristlan  work.  Its 
activities  start  with  the  King's  Morning  Hour 
broadcast,  beglninng  at  9  a.  m.,  Sunday 
school,  morning  worship  and  sermon.  Young 
People's  Fellowship  evening  worship,  and 
ending  with  the  Back  Home  Hcur,  broadcast 
from  10  to  11  p.  m. 

Each  month  the  Churchill  Tabernacle  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  magazine,  the  Churchill 
Tabernacle  Evangelist,  which  is  edited  by 
Dr  Churchill.  This  Christian  publication 
is  circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  In  the  various  mission  fields. 
The  tabernacle  publishes  its  own  hymn  took. 
Tabernacle  Service  Songs,  which  contains  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  recoj;ni:ed  Gospel 
songs  In  the  wcrld.  This  book  Is  used  at 
every  serv.ce  In  the  tabernacle,  by  scores  of 
small  churciies  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  t*ie  United  States,  and  In  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  radio  members  who  attend  the 
t.ibernacle  services  regularly  bv  means  of  the 
air  waves  The  Churchill  Tabernacle  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  Christianity  Is  primarily 
a  religion  of  songs,  and  It  encourages  Its 
radio  congregation  to  Join  with  its  local  con- 
gre;atloii  at  all  services  In  the  singing  of 
the  great  hymns  of  the  church 

And  so  today  the  Churchill  Tabernacle, 
having  ct)mpleted  30  years  of  Christian  work, 
which  began  with  the  conversion  of  a  young 
Buffalo  businessman.  Dr.  Clinton  H.  Church- 
Ill.  33  years  ago,  goes  forward  unceasingly  m 
the  progression  of  the  preaching  and  the 
practice  of  the  Go»pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To- 
day, at  home  and  abroad,  the  Churchill  Tab- 
ernacle stands  as  a  lighthouse  for  the  spread- 
ing of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth,  that  all 
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who  walk  may  see  a  living  testimonial  to 
Christ  s  power  to  give  and  direct  his  dlsclplea, 
today,  as  of  old  he  directed  them. 

Billy  Sunday  left  a  torch  with  Clinton  H. 
Churchill  that  has  not  dimmed  through  the 
years  but  has  grown  brighter  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 


Charley  Makes  the  Wheels  Go  Aroond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  Biily  Hill  is  leader  of  Broome 
County  Republicans  in  name  only.  The 
real  boss  is  Charles  W.  Kress. 

These  two  men  have  been  close  friends 
for  years.  Their  last  joint  political  en- 
terprise was  a  Kress  boom  for  mayor. 

This  year  they  are  busier  than  ever, 
lining  up  support  for  their  stuffed-shirt 
favorite  for  Congress. 

Hill's  persuasion  is  being  used  openly 
with  his  public  avowal  that  he  will  vote 
for  the  Kress  candidate. 

I  learned  today  that  Kress  will  use 
his  convincing  talents  under  cover  by 
"persuading"  the  free  agents  in  this  pri- 
mary to  get  out  of  the  race.  Whether 
he  is  doing  this  directly  or  by  proxy  can 
be  better  told  by  the  free  candidates. 

There  is  no  use  warning  Messrs.  West- 
fall,  Bond,  and  Morrissey  of  the  wiles 
and  sugared  tones,  the  a.ssurances  and 
promises  they  will  receive  to  retire  from 
the  field. 

If  they  have  not  already  been  ap- 
proached, they  will  be.  The  sky  will  be 
the  limit  for  each  one,  if  he  will  only  get 
out  of  the  race  and  leave  the  field  clear 
for  the  hand-picked  favorite. 

I  can  assure  them  of  one  thing,  how- 
ever. After  they  do  what  the  big  boys 
want  them  to,  there  will  be  no  payoff. 
That  will  be  conveniently  forgotten,  l>e- 
cause  the  big  shots  never  pay  off. 

One  of  them  may  be  asked.  "Get  out 
of  this  race  and  well  get  you  a  job  in 
Albany." 

Another  may  be  contacted  with,  "Get 
out  of  the  race  and  we'll  make  you 
assemblyman  when  so  and  so  quits." 

The  suggestion  to  the  third  may  go, 
'*You"re  just  the  type  our  fair-haired  boy 
can  use  as  a  secretary." 

No  dice,  boys.  You  will  never  cash  in, 
either  with  the  promised  job  in  Albany, 
the  proffered  assembly  seat,  or  the  con- 
gressional secretary's  post. 

So  do  not  let  anybody  kid  you  out  of 
this  race  with  promises  they  cannot  and 
will  not  keep. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Hill-Kress 
team. 

As  long  as  Charley  Kress  calls  the  sig- 
nals, no  one  can  challenge  Hill's  power. 
Dissatisfied  people  have  griped  to  me 
about  ihe  present  leadership. 

There  is  nothing  anytxxly  can  do,  is 
my  answer.  Kress  holds  the  balance  of 
power,  and  will  reign  supreme  while  Hill 
Is  the  front  man. 

I  guarantee,  however,  that  as  long  as 
the  people  want  me  in  Congress,  neither 


Kress  nor  Hill  nor  any  other  millionaire 
can  push  me  around  or  mm  the  affairs  of 
my  office. 

And  It  will  take  more  than  all  these 
wealthy  moguls  put  together  to  force 
their  stooge  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  of  Broome  County  and  the  dis- 
trict. 


Aiuiliary  of  Morgan-McDenaott  Post,  No. 
7,  American  Legion,  Tncson,  Ariz.,  Pre- 
sents Hand-Made  American  Flaf  to 
Treasnry  Secretary  John  Snyder 


EXTENSION  OP  R'iMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

OP   AJtIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  upon  the  visit  of 
the  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  to  Tucson 
in  behalf  of  the  Nation-wide  campjaign 
to  sell  United  States  Savings  bonds,  pre- 
pared a  scroll  and  signed  the  same  re- 
affirming their  faith  in  the  principles  of 
America.  The  women  of  the  auxiliary  of 
the  Morgan-McDermott  Post,  No.  7, 
American  Legion,  made  a  silk  American 
flag  which  is  to  hang  permanently  with 
the  bell  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

When  Treasury  officials  heard  of  the 
scroll  and  the  flag  presentation  they 
a.sked  that  a  duplication  be  made  of  the 
flag  to  hang  permanently  in  the  dome 
of  the  Treasury  Building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  flag  and  the  scroll  were  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Vera  Thomas,  represent- 
ing the  auxiliary,  and  Fred  Dragonette. 
Pima  Coimty  chairman  for  the  sale  of 
United  States  Savings  bonds.  The  flag 
may  be  seen  in  its  permanent  location 
in  the  Treasury  Building  and  the  scroll, 
including  the  names  of  the  citizens  in 
Tucson  who  signed  it,  are  herewith 
included: 

In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  May  19,  1950,  174  yean 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Amer.ca, 
the  people  of  Tucson  reaffirmed  their  faith 
by  publicly  adopting  the  following  declara- 
tion: 

"We.  the  people  of  Tucson.  Pima  County, 
Ariz..  United  States  of  America,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  visitation  of  the  Liberty 
Bell,  and,  in  the  light  at  current  events, 
and  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds 
of  men.  have  reexamined  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
BUI  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  &nd  these  to  be  the  greatest 
documents  ever  conceived  by  mankmd  for 
their  mu:ual  benefit,  and  we  hereby  re- 
affirm our  belief  in  the  principles  expounded 
therein,  and.  for  the  supjwrt  of  ihoae  prin- 
ciples, with  abiding  faith  in  the  protection 
of  AInughty  God.  we  mutually  pledge,  as 
did  oxir  forefathers,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Signed  by  the  following: 

E.T.  Houston.  Wm.  J.  Pistor.  Samuel  T. 
Adams,  J.  O.  Niemann,  Charles  A.  Brady, 
Forrest  G.  Priser,  William  H.  Codd.  PhU  J. 
Martin.  Jr..  Joy  Bagshaw.  Ethyl  J.  Thorp. 
Bemice  Worek.  Elsa  B.  Hanna.  Loveless  N. 
Gardner.  Carl  M.  HIU.  Albert  Hesselberg. 
Viva  Jean  Craig.  Bertlia  L.  Basurto.  Lorraine 
OHeftl.  Bovard  Tomllnaon.  Helen  V.  Marur- 


ick.  Alfla  Hutchinson.  Mary  P.  Bottlemy, 
Leigh  O.  Gardner.  Theresa  V.  Stockham, 
Elotse  Jeter,  W.  L.  Scudder,  May  Dewey, 
Ellen  Rose  Buchanan,  Bernadlne  R.  Ocon. 
George  P.  Wheeland.  David  W.  Olson.  L.  H. 
Wlxson,  Clara  Garcia,  Harold  W.  Woolls, 
Robert  L.  Wooton,  MUdred  C.  Goldsborough, 
Ralph  R.  Guthrie.  Paul  E.  Laos,  B.  A.  Aros, 
Warren  Walker,  E.  D.  Herreraa.  A.  R.  Aros, 
Alfred  B.  Hobbs,  Cruz  H.  Delgado,  Bernlce 
Keenan,  Jack  De  Schalit,  Charles  R.  Jaloski, 
I.  8.  Sonkln,  James  M.  Hennessy,  Jr.,  Donald 

E.  Macpherson,  Hazel  Home,  Prank  Eyman, 
Frank  Keefe,  Joe  Welnzapfel.  Ben  D.  Benltes. 
Paul  G.  Denney,  Dora  Montano,  Alice  M. 
Birdman,  Betty  Ann  Arnold,  Lorraine  Frank- 
lin, Leon  H.  Tyer,  James  C.  Herron,  Hor- 
tense  Ncs'ton.  Jean  Belcher,  P.  H.  McNeill, 
Kenneth  C.  Yeazell,  John  P.  Kietzman,  Willis 
H.  Campbell,  Gene  C.  Reld,  Humkierto  F. 
Rivera,  Merrill  Biggs,  John  F.  Rauscher, 
Presla  H.  Lopez.  Norman  B.  Harrington,  John 

F.  Caarls,  E.  S,  Navarro,  Br..  Lewis  H.  Adams, 
Lena  C.  Shields.  John  Evert  Alexander,  James 
W,  Hawks,  Paul  G.  Yeazell; 

WUliam  Gardner,  Bryan  T.  Small.  Elolse 
8.  Blake,  Richard  A.  Kittle.  Sophia  Valovage. 
Sally  Spiewak.  Sophie  Balodimas,  Herman 
Erickson.  Glenton  G.  Sykes,  Mabel  M.  Au- 
clalr.  H.  T.  Pearson,  Vivian  WoMord,  Willis 
M.  Wilson,  Walter  T.  ChUds,  Jack  D.  Clothier, 
Wesley  B.  HeUer,  Vernon  N.  Marklund,  John 
R.  Shrlver,  Art  E.  Stearns,  Byron  L.  Wylle, 
Betty  Louise  Cross,  Helen  A.  Wilson.  Shirley 
M.  Porquer,  Alex  R.  Garcia,  Teresa  Oakey. 
Doris  W.  Caprlo,  Margaret  J.  Nichols,  Louise 
B.  Burns.  Pat  Schaflner,  Vivian  Krlngle,  Jessie 
Valencia,  Prances  Ross.  EUa  B.  King.  George 
H.  Daum,  Blanche  G.  Webb.  Ruth  C.  Mincks, 
Dean  Westover.  Manuel  Cajero.  Florence  O. 
Albaugh,  Helen  Waters,  Mercedes  Stone, 
Jacob  Sweeney,  Charles  J.  Hoffman,  Irene 
Horstman.  Ruth  E.  WUliams,  Edith  Marta. 
Rome! la  Gomez,  Florence  Olson.  Bessie  Ro- 
sen. S,  M.  Warner,  Lorette  R.  Klumph,  Leo 
A.  Kilcullen,  C.  V.  Budlong,  Andrew  Adams, 
Roger  O'Mara,  Margaret  G.  Randall,  Vinlta 
Potter,  Lee  Little.  Ben  L,  Slack,  Mrs.  P.  H, 
Roes,  Louis  J.  Felix,  Raymond  J.  Hock,  Robert 

D.  Morrow.  Edgar  Goyette,  J.  Homer  Boyd. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Gibbens.  Jonathan  L.  Booth, 
George  B.  Taylor,  John  Paulos,  George  A. 
Damron.  James  Pung,  Arthur  Lopez,  Thomas 

E.  Dickens,  Johnnie  E.  Bayllss.  Paul  W.  Bar- 
tholomeaux,  C.  F.  Stoody,  Yvonne  Collins. 
Amalla  Estrada,  Anna  B.  Gendron.  Betty  M. 
Mack,  Minnie  Switzer,  Bessie  Robblns  WU- 
klns.  Viola  J.  Randall.  Marguerite  Redmon, 
Jno.  H.  Thomas,  William  A.  Bums,  Benjamin 
P.  Sofle.  B.  S.  Scffe,  Jr.  Shirley  E.  Arter. 
Orland  Fiandaca.  Fred  Dragonette,  Oren  R. 
Frasier,  Marie  E.  Bums,  John  C.  Phebus, 
John  J.  Gekas.  Charles  J.  Hostettcr,  Milton 
A.  SemofT.  Roydon  L.  Lebrecht,  John  F.  Stel- 
ger,  Frank  8.  Minarlk.  Stewart  H.  Weston, 
Ira  V.  Haskell,  Robert  Kathanson,  Archie 
Gardner; 

George  W.  Rtissell,  Sidney  Kaye.  A.  H.  At- 
kins. Ruth  C.  Atkins.  WUliam  8.  Hatten.  J. 
R.  Whiting.  Jr.,  L.  8.  Raymond.  Ransom 
PoweU,  Alt)ert  J.  McLean,  Lynn  Waddell, 
Marty  Anderson.  Bettye  J.  Omar,  Betty  Hag- 
an.  Frank  Morales.  Laura  Carrlgan,  Linnle 
Riddle,  Melba  L.  Brown.  Thomas  Collins, 
CamUle  Sudano.  Luclle  W.  Herljert,  Marjorle 
Riddell,  Charles  W.  Herbert.  Audrey  E.  Beck- 
ley.  Dorothy  E.  Jarvis.  WUliam  D.  Kussman, 
Pete  BaJestrero.  Harry  Fortler,  Betty  J.  Weese, 
John  Thtirman.  Maurice  Kooncc,  Robert  P. 
Beckley,  Lucy  Velez,  Mary  Oerdenics.  R.  C. 
Plumstead.  Cynthia  Muck.  Alice  E.  Wilson, 
Lucille  Van  Brundt.  Hannah  M.  Howard. 
Georgia  Gibbens.  Ethyl  J.  Thcrp,  W.  M.  Mc- 
Claln.  William  P.  McConneU.  Charles  B. 
Neville,  Forrest  J.  Rye,  Grace  Staflcard,  Lots 
Wilson.  Robert  M.  Scffe,  P.  Sofle,  C  J.  Nichols. 
Vera  B.  Thomas,  Harold  A.  Patten.  A.  B. 
Sieh.  Mary  Kay  Ellingston.  A.  Hood.  Louise 
L.  Crawther,  Joe  McAllister,  W.  Fisher,  Zorm 
Soberay.  Ray  Steven,  Violet  Slgoumey.  H.  I*. 
Marshick.  Christ  T.  Heotis,  M.  Freenun.  J. 
TristanL 
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Know  Yoar  Waterways 


'1 


4 


EXIEXSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1950 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
prior  permijKSion  to  ext'^nd  my  remarks 
in  the  Appcnd;x  to  the  Record.  I  \Vi>h  to 
include  an  article  by  the  Marme  News, 
New  York,  pubhshed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  16.  1953.  as  follows: 
Know     Toini     Wat«iwat» — What     Fors!E« 

PBCStBurr  Tmxodokx  RoosrvELT  Believxd 

In  1908  former  President  Theodore  Rtx>se- 
telt  eald.  when  transmittlr.g  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  to  the  Senate. 
that  "Our  rlT«r  systems  are  better  adapted 
to  tlje  needs  of  the  people  than  those  of 
any  otber  country.  In  extent,  distribution, 
navigability,  and  ease  of  use.  they  stand 
first.  Yet  the  rivers  of  no  other  civilized 
eovatry  are  ao  poorly  developed,  so  little 
uaad.  or  play  so  small  a  part  In  industrial 
life  of  the  Nation  as  thoae  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  use  made  of  rivers 
elsewhere,  the  failure  to  use  our  own  is 
astonishing,  and  no  thoughtful  man  can  l>e- 
Ueve  that  It  will  last. 

'"The  development  of  our  Inland  waterways 
will  have  result*  far  beyond  the  immediate 
gain  to  commerce.  Deep  channels  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Great  Lakes  will  have  high  value  for 
the  national  dafenae. 

"A  channel  to  no  deeper  than  Its  shallow- 
est reach,  and  to  improve  a  river  short  of  the 
point  of  efTective  navigability  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  all  costs. 

■"The  Improvement  of  our  inland  water- 
vays  can  and  should  be  made  to  pay  for 
Itaelf  so  .ar  as  practicable  from  the  lncl« 
daotal  proceeds  from  *ater  power  and  other 
uses.  Navigation  should  of  course  be  free. 
But  the  greatest  return  will  come  from  the 
lncre;ised  commerce  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  people.  For  this  we  have  already 
waited  too  long." 

While  there  has  been  much  development 
since  1908.  a  vast  amount  remains  to  be  dene 
before  cur  natural  Inland  and  intrac^astal 
waterways,  unparalleled  m  all  the  wirld. 
can  y»e!d  the  Ijeneflts  to  the  Nation  that 
they  should. 


Corps  of  Enriaeeri'  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EOYD  TACKETT 

<.<F    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re-marks  in  the  Re:- 
cao.  I  include  the  following  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  of  Arkar;sas: 

Whereas  Gen.  George  Washington  ap- 
pointed Col.  Rich  Grldley  as  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Continental  Array  on  June  18.  1776, 
during  the  preparation  of  the  Battle  of 
Buuicr  Hill,  thereby  creating  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,   and 

Where.ia  the  Corj>«  of  Engineers  has  a  long 
record    of    military    accomplishments    in    all 


wars  that  have  threatened  our  American 
people  and  their  chosen  form  of  government; 
and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  carried 
on,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  a  great  pro- 
gram of  clvll-works  development  which  has 
provided  us  with  the  greatest  system  of  har- 
bors and  waterways  In  the  world,  and  since 
1936  has  conceived  and  is  constructing,  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis,  flood-control  works 
freel;iK  millions  of  Americans  from  the  fear 
cf  f.oods.  and 

Whereas  these  activities  have  contributed 
to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas:  Now  therefore 

I.  Sid  McMath.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week.  June 
11  to  16.  1950,  as  Corps  of  Engineers  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
Week,  and  call  upon  the  officials  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  generally  to 
observe  the  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  otherv.i.se  give  expression  to  the 
good  will  and  esteem  which  the  State  cf 
Arkansas  and  Its  people  cherish  lor  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  an  J  caused  to  be  aflLxed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Done  in  cflice  at  Little  Rock  this  12th  day 
of  June  1950. 

(5»:alJ  Sid  McMath, 

Governor. 
C.  G    Hall, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Taxation  of  Cooperative  Business 
Organizations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  I 
am  including  herewith  a  sLalement  made 
by  C.  Wil-^on  Harder  in  connection  with 
the  taxation  of  cooperative  business 
organizations. 

I  call  the  results  cf  the  various  polls  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Is  opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
the  unfairly  preferential  status — In  taxa- 
tion and  responsibility  to  our  antitrust 
laws — bestowed  on,  and  maintained  for,  co- 
operative organizations  by  our  Federal 
Governmen.. 

The  opposition  of  the  federation  to  the 
preferential  status  of  co^jjeratlves  Is  based 
on  the  almost  unanimous  personal  opinions 
of  Its  tens  of  thousands  of  members  from 
all  over  the  Nation,  as  expressed  on  man- 
date ballots  since  1944  and  given  directly 
to  Members  of  Congress.     For  instance: 

During  December  1944,  all  federation 
memliers  over  the  Nation  were  asked  their 
opinion  on  the  Federal-tax  .status  of  coop- 
eratives competitive  with  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  Eighty-eight  percent 
of  federation  members  called  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  cooperatives  In  the  same  fashion  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  competitive  small 
and  tnde()endPnt  business  corporations  were 
taxed.  Ten  percent  indicated  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  then  existing  status  quo. 
Two  percent  retrained  from  giving  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject. 


During  April  1947.  all  federation  members 
over  the  Nation  were  asked  their  opinion 
whether  Congress  should  subject  co<jpera- 
tlves  to  the  same  regulations,  on  taxation 
and  other  matters,  that  then  pertained  to 
small  and  Independent  businesses.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  federation  members  called 
for  Congress  to  subject  cooperatives  to  the 
same  regulations  as  applied  to  independent 
business.  Five  percent  Indicated  their  satis- 
faction with  the  then  existing  status  quo. 
One  percent  refrained  from  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

During  June  1948,  all  federation  members 
over  the  Nation  were  asked  their  opinion 
on  H.  R.  6423  (80th  Cong.),  a  bill  that 
would  have  subjected  cooperatives  to  the 
antitrust  laws  the  same  as  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  are  subject  to  those 
laws.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  federation 
members  called  for  Congress  to  make  coop- 
eratives fully  subject  to  these  laws.  Two 
percent  Indicated  their  desire  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  cooperative  antitrust  exemp- 
tions. One  percent  refrained  from  giving 
any  opinion  on  the  matter. 

During  August  1949,  all  federation  mem- 
bers over  the  Nation  were  asked  for  their 
opinion  on  H.  R.  5064  (81st  Cong.),  a  bill 
that  would  compel  cooperatives  to  pay  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  their  Incomes  In  exactly  the 
same  fashion  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
small  and  Independent  business  corporations 
are  compelled  to  pay  Federal  taxes  on  their 
incomes.  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  federation 
members  voted  in  favur  of  this  bill.  Three 
percent  opposed  it.  One  percent  refrained 
from  giving  any  opinion  on  It. 

During  March  1950.  all  federation  members 
over  the  Nation  were  asked  their  opinion 
on  H.  R.  7343  (81st  Cong  ) ,  a  bill  that  would 
compel  cooperatives  to  pay  Federal  taxes  on 
their  Incomes  In  exactly  the  same  fashion 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business  corporations  are  compelled 
to  pay  Federal  taxes  on  their  Incomes. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  federation  members 
voted  In  favor  of  this  bill.  Three  percent 
opposed  It. 

During  April  1950,  following  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  decl.«lon  to  ask  for  a 
withholding  tax  on  corporate  dividends,  all 
federation  members  over  the  Nation  were 
asked  whether  It  was  their  desire  that  the 
same  type  withholding  tax  be  applied  against 
dividend  and  patronage  refunds  declared  paid 
by  cooperatives.  Ninety  percent  bf  federa- 
tion members  declared  their  dfslre  that  such 
a  withholding  t.ix  be  enacted  on  dividends 
and  patronage  refunds  declared  or  paid  out 
by  cooperatives.  Eight  percent  were  opposed 
to  enactment  of  such  a  withholding  tax 
against  cooperatives.  Two  percent  took  no 
position  at  all  on  the  matter. 

In  all  of  this.  It  must  be  understood  clearly 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
are  not  opposed  to  cooperative  orj;anlzatlors 
as  marketing  method.s.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Indenendent  Business  favors  free 
and  fair  competition  between  all  methods  of 
marketing.  The  only  consideration  It  asks 
for  Us  members  and  all  other  Independent 
businessmen  Is  that  no  special  and  unwar- 
ranted preferentlals  be  shown  by  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  agency  to  one  form  of 
business  over  another. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  renews  its  demand  that  our 
law  makers  repeal  all  the  preferential  ad- 
vantages now  enjoyed  by  cooperative  organi- 
sations so  that  independent  business  may 
compete  with  them  on  an  equal  basis. 
C.  Wilson  Hasder, 
President.  Sattona!  Federation 

of  Independent  Business, 
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Tke  Weapoa  Nceaed  To  Combat 
Communitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
gram for  immediate  Senate  considera- 
tion the  Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon  bill,  S. 
2311.  which  passed  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1. 

If  every  American  citizen  would  have 
the  opporttinity  to  read  the  speech  of 
our  colleague,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  which 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  26,  1950,  entitled  "The 
Hiss  Case,"  I  strongly  believe  the  gen- 
eral opinion  would  be  that  our  existing 
laws  are  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
Communist  activities  withii!!  our  tx>rders. 

The  Communist  threat  is  not  a  parti- 
san problem,  or  at  least  it  should  not  be. 
Both  Democrat  and  Republican  citizens 
alike  loathe  the  thought  of  their  tax 
money  being  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  subversive  Government  employees. 
The  American  people  today  are  bewil- 
dered, frustrated,  and  confused  by  all  the 
recent  pro-and-con  newspaper  editorials 
and  radio  broadcasts  on  the  various  spy 
cases.  Our  F>eople  are  not  satisfied  any 
longer  by  the  whitewash  tactics  being 
used  by  our  present  administration.  The 
Hiss  case  is  but  one  good  example. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  calling  a  spade 
ft  spade  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  The  Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon 
bill  undertakes  to  do  four  things: 

First.  To  make  unlawful  a  ccoispiracy 
'  to  perform  any  act  which  would  sub- 
stantially contribute"  to  the  establish- 
ment within  the  United  States  of  a  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  imder  foreign 
control. 

Second.  To  require  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  its  foreign-directed  character,  to  oper- 
ate in  the  open  rather  than  underground. 

Third.  To  cut  the  threads  which  bind 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
together  by  restricting  international 
tiavel  of  members  of  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Fourth.  To  protect  the  integrity  of 
our  Government  by  denying  government 
employment  to  members  of  the  American 
section  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment and  by  protecting  the  security  se- 
crets of  the  United  States  against  agents 
cf  a  foreign  government  or  the  Commu- 
ni.st  movement. 

The  central  provison  of  the  bill  is  a 
requirement  that  Commtmist  political 
organizations  and  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations shall  register  with  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
Registration  shall  include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  organization:  name,  ad- 
dress, and  duties  of  its  officers;  and  an 
accounting  of  funds.  These  provlslana 
are  substantially  the  same  as  now  pre- 
vailing for  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties. 


The  purpose  of  the  registration  Is  to 
expose  the  Communist  movement  and 
protect  the  pubUc  against  Innocent  and 
imwltting  collaboration  with  It,  and  to 
expose  and  protect  the  public  against 
certain  conspiratorial  and  destructive 
acts  which  are  declared  unlawful. 

Acts  which  are  declared  to  be  unlaw- 
ful in  this  bill  are: 

First.  To  conspire  "to  perform  any 
act  which  would  substantially  contrib- 
ute" to  the  establishment  within  the 
United  States  of  America  of  a  totalita- 
rian dictatorship  imder  foreign  control. 

Second,  For  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  communicate  without  au- 
thorization to  another  person  whom  he 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  is  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  government  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Commimist  organization,  any 
information  which  he  knows  has  been 
classified  as  afifecting  the  security  of  the 
country.  Foreign  agents  are  also  penal- 
ized for  receiving  or  attempting  to  obtain 
such  information. 

Third.  To  conceal  the  fact,  when  seek- 
ing office  or  employment  under  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  a  person 
is  a  member  of  an  organization  which 
has  been  legally  found  to  be  a  Com- 
munist organization. 

Fourth.  To  hold  any  nonelective  office, 
or  employment  imder  the  United  States 
of  America  when  such  a  member. 

Fifth.  To  apply  for,  or  to  use,  a 
United  States  passport  when  such  a 
member. 

Sixth.  To  fail  to  file  reports  which  it 
Is  his  legal  duty  to  file,  if  a  person  is  an 
officer  of  a  Communist  organization,  or 
to  make  false  statements  in  such  reixirts. 

Seventh.  To  become  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion if  a  person  knows  that  the  organi- 
zation has  been  legally  required  to  reg- 
ister and  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Eighth.  To  mail  Communist  publica- 
tions, or  to  broadcast  or  televise  a  Com- 
munist program,  for  a  Communist  or- 
ganization, without  Identifying  the 
source  or  sponsorship. 

I  do  hope  this  proposed  legislation 
becomes  law  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  if  we  find  later  that  this  law 
does  not  effectively  control  the  Commu- 
nist movement  in  the  United  States,  I, 
for  one.  will  support  legislation  to  out^w 
the  Communist  Party. 


Whom  Shall  Wk  SzKDt 


Wbom  ShaU  We  Scad? 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  ALYIN  F.  WOCHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATTVSS 

Tnesdav,  June  13,  195$ 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who 
was  bom  in  my  district,  a  sermon  was 
delivered  on  his  one  tauzxlred  and  third 
birthday.  Fetanuur  11.  tagr  Rabbi  ATr»- 
ham  Soltes.  of  Temple  Bbmrej  Tefllo. 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  describing  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man,  and 
it  is  Included  herewith: 


(By  Rabbi  Avraham  8olte«) 

One  of  ttxt  characteristics  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  birthday  America  observes  this 
week  end.  the  characteristic  that  has  mad* 
him  ao  beloved  among  our  people,  has  been 
the  humbleness  of  his  origin,  and  the  un- 
daunted spirit  with  which  he  faced  th« 
obetacles  and  failures  with  which  his 
rcugh  path  through  life  was  strewn.  Tbm 
mere  mention  of  his  name  conjures  up 
visions  of  a  rude  log  cabin  In  the  heart 
of  a  wilderness,  remote  from  the  advan- 
tages of  ctUture  and  civilization;  the  words 
"young  Lincoln"  summon  up  pictures  of  a 
gangly  youth  In  shirt  sleeves  rplittlng 
rails,  of  a  poorly  clad  boy  avidly  reading 
borrowed  books  in  the  flickering  light  at 
a  fireplace;  the  Lincoln-Douglas  dehat«a 
summon  before  our  mind's  eye  scenes  of  a 
platform  on  which  the  barbs  of  his  rtistle 
humor  and  wit  were  dulled  by  the  polished 
armor  of  an  experienced  adversary;  the  words 
"Mr.  Lincoln"  personify  a  tired  man.  heart- 
sick with  the  burdens  and  miseries  of  peo- 
ple at  war  with  their  own  brothers,  yet  de- 
termined "that  this  Nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom"  and  "that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth." 

Abraham  Lincoln  personifies  for  America 
one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  Its  resilient 
spirit — the  boy  who  rose  from  a  log  cabin  to 
the  highest  honor  our  Nation  can  bestow. 
Yet.  if  his  example  were  rare.  If  such  achieve- 
ment deserved  attention  simply  because  It 
seemed  to  defy  the  laws  of  nature,  like  those 
of  performers  In  a  clrctis  sideshow,  (»  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  canonized  saints 
of  a  church,  then  Lincoln's  apotheosis  would 
serve  the  very  opposite  ptirpose  from  which 
the  annual  retelling  of  his  life  story  conveys 
to  every  American  man,  woman,  and  child; 
that  nothing  In  this  land  lies  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  to  even  the  humblest  of 
Its  citizens. 

For  the  American  saga  Is  rich  In  stories 
like  Lincoln's,  stories  of  bo3rs  from  modest 
or  underprivileged  homes  who  rose  above  tha 
handicaps  of  their  environment  or  their 
physical  defects  to  attain  to  distinguished 
achievement  In  the  life  of  their  country  and 
mankind. 

This  week  end.  for  example,  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  third  anniversary  ot  the  blrtb 
of  another  young  tioy  who  came  up  out  of  th« 
great  Midwest,  with  negligible  formal  school- 
ing and  unknown  antecedents,  yet  whoas 
life  story  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  great  American  legend,  and  whose  name 
symbolizes  light  and  understanding  to  the 
hearts  of  men :  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  At  the 
early  age  of  12  he  secured  a  job  as  newst>oy 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  being 
lifted  by  the  ears  from  the  platform  Into  the 
baggage  car  he  sustained  Injuries  that  led 
to  permanent  deafness.  Prom  such  scorched 
soil  there  sprouted  a  fertile  personality  whose 
manifold  contributions  to  dvUlzatlon  are 
represented  by  a  harvest  of  almost  1.200 
patents  that  have  brought  a  comfort,  ef- 
ficiency, and  culture  unknown  to  monarcha. 
Into  the  home  of  the  average  citizen.  Con- 
temporary life  Is  Inconceivable  without  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  moving 
plcttires.  phonograph  recordings  or  the  In- 
candeseent  electric  bulb,  yet  all  these  were 
either  created  or  basically  Improved  by  the 
unabating  curiosity  and  cesseless  energy  of 
this  one  man. 

And  the  wonderful  thing  about  the 
achievements  of  Thomas  Edison,  the  quality 
in  them  that  to  of  the  prafoundest  value  to 
us  ordinary  mortals,  to  contained  In  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  genltis  In  the  sense  of  a 
Mozart,  ftom  whose  gifted  brain  there  seemed 
to  flow  cieatlte  invention  with  ahnost  effort- 
less  abundance.  Edison's  genius  was  of  the 
type  referred  to  repestcdiy  by  many  writers. 
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notsblr  Carljle.  as  "an  infinite  capacity  for 
tafcing  pains."  or  the  words  of  Jan  Walaeus: 
"G«nlus  is  an  Intuitive  ta'cnt  for  labor." 
■difon  h'.mself  con8i«iently  pointed  out  that 
"the  experiments  of  a  laboratory  consist 
■KMtJy  of  tindiiid:  that  scnsething  won't 
work."  a'^d  be  spent  years  of  constant  and 
unrelenting  e.xperimeniatlon  to  track  down 
ib»  aecreta  of  tb*  universe  tbat  nature  sef>ms 
to  gitsinl  ao  SMlously  a^nst  human  dls- 
ccfery. 

HtrEin.  It  would  seem  to  me..  Uoa  the  prc- 
ftwad  aaeance  o:  bis  Ufc  for  cvir  dav:  As  a 
molt  of  tbc  tnienT  ions  of  Euison  and  others, 
■wn.  tcd".y.  are  freer  from  the  bondage  of 
their  b&nds  than  They  bave  erst  been  in  the 
history  ot  civUization.  That  is  to  say.  •mo- 
tors substitute  iaz  muscles  in  a  thousand 
rrw  wavs,"  and  man  s  mlrd  is  fre?  to  direct 
the  rcrk  of  a  mxiliUude  of  hands  that  in- 
finitely multiply  his  own  limiiid  physical 
c»psc»iies.  Ytt  so  many  of  us  utilize  this 
newly  vcn  power  simply  to  footer  Increased 
Indolence  and  decrea&mg  pride  m  our  crea- 
tive possibilities.  If  we  need  not  use  our 
vita  to  gain  our  dally  food  as  d:d  our  pioneer 
prandfathers,  we  simply  cease  to  sharpen 
them;  if  prepared  foods  aiid  machine-made 
clothing  are  easily  acquired  at  a  shop  around 
the  coiiier.  we  cease  to  learn  domestic  arts; 
If  the  movies  and  the  radio  and  television 
provide  smoother  entertainment  than  one 
can  Improvise  in  his  own  neighborhood,  we 
ace  no  need  to  develop  amateur  dramatic 
societies,  barter  shop  quartets,  or  nonprofes- 
aional  orchestras;  if  digest  magazines  are  d»- 
clgned  to  biin^  you  all  the  nev>s  and  lltera- 
turt  in  quick  capsule  form,  we  stop  readliig 
tbe  originals. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  defeating  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  these  conveniences  were  de- 
ireloped:  V.'e  are  freeing  man  from  the  chains 
of  Jungle  drudgery  only  to  imprison  him  In 
a  aoological  cage,  wherein  ail  his  physical 
needs  are  menculously  cared  for,  but  his 
creative,  imaginative  Instincts  l)ecome  en- 
tirely atrophied.  While  releasing  the  body 
from  servitude,  we  are  imprisoning  the  mind 
In  a  lassitude  born  of  Its  Idleness.  For  the 
purpose  cf  freeing  man  from  routine  respon- 
sibilities, tb?  purpoee  of  making  higher  cal- 
lt«r  culture  available  through  phonograph 
and  mm  and  radio  to  the  average  man  Is  to 
stimulate  him  to  more  ncble  achievements. 
to  raise  his  standards  of  appreciation,  that 
his  own  creativity  may  atiiiin  to  a  loftier 
level  than  did  that  of  his  fathers.  As  Mr. 
Edison  said; 

'The  wheels  cf  progress  have  worked  re- 
sults which  might  t>e  called  miracles.  But 
their  greatest  service  has  been  to  raise  the 
thlnkii.?  capacity  of  society.  If  there  is  one 
evil  In  the  world  today  for  which  there  Is  no 
excuse  it  is  the  evil  of  stupidity." 

Yet.  wherever  we  turn  today,  to  whatever 
artisans  or  manufacturers  we  speak,  we  hear 
th"  same  romplaint:  Young  people  seem  to 
feel  that  by  simply  pressing  a  button  tiicy 
may  have  the  world  at  their  servlc?;  there  Is 
no  need  for  the  excendlture  of  effort:  there 
Is  no  pride  in  aitlstic  craftsmanship;  the  at- 
tainment of  any  biiU  which  requires  perse- 
verance Is  not  considered  worth  the  exertion. 
They  hear  stones  of  fantastic  success  and 
wait  idly  for  their  ship  to  come  in.  unaware 
that  success  Is  merely  a  crown  that  must  rest 
upon  a  brain  and  a  body  U  it  la  to  possess 
regal  significance. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
the  Ufe  and  outlook  of  Thomas  Edlscn  is  so 
aignlfUrant  in  our  present  impasse.  For  he. 
the  practical,  self-educated  man  of  affairs, 
did  not — as  lie  might  ha?e  done — cease  active 
participation  and  retire  after  developing  any 
one  of  his  numerous  patents.  living  off  Its 
profl'-s.  in  comfort,  for  the  rest  of  his  years. 
To  the  day  when  hla  final  illness  overtook 
hlra,  Edlscn  was  at  work  in  his  laboratory, 
ae^!iii;»  to  tear  the  veil  of  mystery  from  the 
processes  of  nature.  The  prolJta  from  one  lu- 
y^ntlon  »ere  invested  in  ext^rimeutatlon  to 
develop   cthCiS,    iLcu^li   tlicy    ciiea   proved 


costly,  time  consuming,  and  were  eventually 
doomed  to  failure. 

Why.  then,  did  he  b?have  in  this  unusual 
farhlon?  What  motUatcd  this  stngu'ar  man, 
any  one  of  whose  multifarious  achievements 
would  have  satisfied  a  lesser  spirit,  to  strive 
unceasingly  to  advance  man's  knowledge,  to 
uo  apparent  personal  gain? 

Prom  a  study  of  his  diary  p.nd  comments  on 
life,  one  discovers  two  corollary  answers  to 
this  question.  First  or  all.  to  Thomas  Ediron 
was  sjivcn.  pcrh.ips  because  of  the  hardships 
of  his  youth,  the  deep  Insi' ht  to  perceive  that 
the  apparent  cur?e  of  mankind  "with  the 
sveat  of  thy  brow  shall  thou  eat  bread"  is  in 
reality  cur  profoundest  blessing.  "The  pleas- 
ure of  idleness  is  one  of  the  great  supersti- 
tion!! cf  the  world."  Edison  said.  "Th->  com- 
in:;  of  limitless  che.^n  power,  as  it  will  one 
d?y  come,  will  not  change  that  inherent  vital 
principle  so  deep  in  humanity,  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  evolution.  However  limitless 
such  power,  however  easy  of  application,  no 
human  being  can  live  long  without  work." 

And  elsewhere  he  wrote:  "I  have  been 
asked  what  a  man  over  70  can  do  to  keep 
occupied.  The  trouble  Is  that  a  man  who 
can't  keep  Uu'^y  didn't  take  Inicicst  in  a 
great  number  of  things  when  he  was  men- 
tally active  in  his  younger  years.  If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  find  plenty  to  occupy  bia 
time.     •     •     •" 

The  ancient  Hebrew  sages  recognized  this 
truth  when  they  said:  "The  Biblical  injunc- 
tion "And  thou  shalt  choose  life'  means  thou 
Shalt  chcose  a  trade,"  or  elsewhere:  "He  who 
doe?  not  teach  hts  EOn  a  trade,  is  as  if  he 
had  taught  him  robbery,"  These  wiS3  schol- 
ars, who  spent  their  days  acquiring  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  recognized  the  deep  slsnlil- 
cance  of  creative  activity  as  a  stimulus  to 
continuous  development:  there  were  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  astronomers,  among 
them.  For  in  life  there  is  no  standing  still; 
one  either  uses  his  muscles  or  his  talents. 
or  they  atrophy.  Stay  abed  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  walking  l^ecomes  an  effort:  sus- 
pend his  practice  for  a  single  day,  and  the 
virtuoso  is  unprepared  to  perform.  And  the 
greatest  of  satlcfactions  given  to  man — fash- 
ioned in  the  imjge  cf  God  his  Creator — is  to 
look  upon  the  completed  creation  of  his  own 
painstaking  handiwork  and  exclaim  with 
Gcd :  "Behold  it  Is  very  good." 

But  I  bell?ve  that  Edison,  in  common  with 
all  men  of  vision,  had  yet  a  more  profound 
reason  for  his  refusal  to  cease  working  until 
'the  doctor  biings  la  tiie  oxygen  cylinder." 
All  men  reared  In  progressive  civilizations, 
receive  when  they  are  born,  a  rich  legacy 
that  has  been  handed  on  to  them  by  the 
generations  that  have  passed.  The  poorest 
Infant  born  today  as  a  public  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital is  richer  by  far  than  the  greatest  Phar- 
aoh of  Egypt  or  the  wealthiest  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. So  each  of  us.  if  he  p-ossesses  any  sense 
of  equity,  of  human  graciousness,  cf  no- 
blesse oblige,  is  determined  to  pass  on  a 
heritage  to  posterity  that  is  as  fully  en- 
riched and  developed  as  we  are  capable  of 
m.iking  it.     As  John  RiLikin  has  said: 

"When  we  build  •  •  •  let  it  not  be 
for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone. 
Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  defendants  will 
thank  ua  for,  and  let  us  think,  aa  we  lay 
Btone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  coming  when 
those  stones  will  be  held  sacred,  because  cur 
hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men 
will  say.  as  they  lock  upon  the  ir.bor  and 
wrought  substance  of  them:  "See!  This  our 
fathers    did    for    us." " 

Edison  lEgenuou«!y  expressed  himself 
thus: 

"As  human  beings  are  now  constituted,  it 
Is  impossible  for  them  to  be  very  happy.  The 
only  ones  who  are  ccntlnucusly  happy  are 
the  ones  who.  having  Itttla  ambition,  do 
amall  things  of  Uttlo  Importance.  •  •  • 
If  I  had  not  had  to  much  ambition,  and  had 
not  tried  to  do  so  many  things,  I  probably 
WvUld  have  been  happier,  but  less  usefiU." 


And  so  this  "unassuming  tlnkerer"  became, 
in  the  words  of  Marconi.  "One  of  the  world's 
greatest  benefactors,"  bringing  the  glow  of 
light,  the  shimi.icr  of  music  and  the  scintil- 
lation of  the  screen  Into  the  life  cf  every 
man. 

Tcday,  1C3  years  efter  his  birth,  it  Is  this 
message  »  h!ch  his  rpirlt  still  communicates 
to  us  from  beyond  the  Great  Divide;  that  in 
our  gci-eratlon  there  may  be  found  ycu.ig 
men.  ai;  there  have  been  in  every  generation, 
who  stand  ready  to  accept  the  call  to  serve 
mankind  in  the  spirit  of  young  Isaiah,  of 
whom  we  read  in  today's  Scriptural  portion: 
•And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying: 

'Whom  shall  I  send 
And  who  will  go  for  us?' 

Then  I  said:  'Here  am  I;  send  me.'" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KCN.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALA3AMA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
throuphcut  Alabama  cmphosis  was 
placed  on  the  indiL<;trial  growth  of  our 
State  by  a  wide  observance  of  Industry 
Days. 

An  article  in  the  Birmingham  News  by 
staff  writer  Irving  Bieman  graphically 
describes  the  industrial  expansion  in 
Alabama: 

Alasama  Is  Taking  Giant  Steps  Up  Industrt 
Line,  Makcs  Voice  Heard  Afak 

(Sy    Irving    Beiman) 

Back  in  the  thirties  the  South  was  termed 
"the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem." 

The  South,  and  particularly  Alabama,  haa 
outlived  that  description. 

The  cold  facts  show  Alabama  has  taken 
giant  strides  up  the  economic  ladder. 

Industrially  speaking  Alabama  now  has  a 
voice  in  the  national  picture  that  is  listened 
to.  In  many  fields,  the  State  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  South,  or 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  Alabama-made  products 
were  valued  at  $2,049,600,000  in  1349.  That 
was  three  and  one-half  times  the  $5-17,700,000 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  State 
In  1939.  The  1849  record  was  cchieved  de- 
spite coal  and  steel  strikes  which  cost  the 
State  an  estimated  $100,000,000  in  production 
values. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  Alabamir.ns  are 
being  told  during  the  3-day  Alabama  Indus- 
try Cays  program,  which  end»  tomorrow. 

In  158  communities  over  the  State  the 
story  la  being  told. 

Industry  simply  means  changing  what  you 
have  Into  something  to  be  used  or  consumed. 
The  farther  it  Is  taken  along  this  line,  the 
more  valuable  It  becomes,  because  of  the 
number  of  man-hours  of  work  spent. 

Thus  the  term  "industry"  can  apply  to 
work  done  in  farming,  mining,  on  raw  mate- 
rials, construction,  manufactiu-ing,  process- 
ing, in  utilities,  finance,  trade,  service,  and 
distributive  groups. 

Alabama  has  a  lot  to  brag  about. 

Forty  percent  of  the  foundry  iron  used 
in  the  entire  Nation  comes  from  the  Bir- 
mingham district. 

The  State's  population  has  risen  only  3 
percent  in  the  last  10  years,  but  income  from 
the  iron  and  steel  Industry  has  gained  240 
percent,  Alabama  now  stands  at  the  top  of 
all  Southern  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
criiameu<.al  and  structiUiil  steel. 
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The  State's  98  metal-making  plants  em- 
ploy more  than  44.000  workers. 

In  addition,  fabricated-metal  manufac- 
turing has  Increased  256  pcrrcnt  since  1940. 

Few  people  Itnow  Alabama  ranks  third 
among  the  48  States  In  the  production  of 
lumber. 

Alabama  is  the  leading  tree  farm  State  in 
the  Nation.  T'^e  State  now  has  325  tree 
farmers,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Tliese  tree  farmers  took  In  almost  $30,- 
000.000  last  year  for  their  raw  timber.  Some 
3,000  Alabama  sawmills  cut  and  dressed  that 
timber  for  a  total  price  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000. 

Not  only  does  the  growing  and  cutting  of 
trees  make  for  a  flourishing  lumber  industry, 
but  also  for  a  rapidly  growing  new  industry  in 
Alabama — the  making  of  furniture. 

In  1949  the  South  produced  70  f>ercent  of 
the  hardwoods  of  the  Nation,  and  Alabama 
ranked  high  in  the  cutting  and  finishing  of 
these  wooels. 

Alabama  had  94  plants  making  furniture 
last  year.  They  had  sales  of  $11,500,000,  a 
gain  of  203  percent  over  the  1939  total. 

Alabama  is  developing  a  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  manufacturing  industry  of  large  pro- 
portions. 

These  products  range  from  cement  and 
plasters  to  pottery  and  glass  mirrors.  With 
185  plants  engaged  in  this  industry,  Ala- 
bama last  year  produced  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products  valued  at  $55,000,000,  a  gain  of  217 
percent  over  the  1939  figures. 

Alabama  helps  feed  the  world. 

The  average  resident  rarely  thinks  of  the 
food  industry  in  Alabama  as  l)elng  of  na- 
tional  importance. 

But  In  1949  the  food  Industry  in  Alabama 
was  a  $250,000,000  Industry,  and  it  is  still 
growing.  This  was  an  Increase  of  342  percent 
In  10  years. 

Stand-outs  were  meat  products  valued  at 
$50,000,000:  grain  prcxlucts  valued  at  $55,- 
000,000;  bakery  goods  totaling  $30,000,000; 
bottled  beverages  worth  $31,000,000,  and 
canned  foods  worth  $35,000,000. 

Then,  of  course,  Alabama  residents  raised 
and  ate  many  more  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  food. 

With  the  industrial  world  watching  opera- 
tion of  the  $32,000,000  Coosa  River  News- 
print Co.  mill  at  Childersburg,  Alal>ama  haa 
climbed  higher  on  the  ladder  In  the  field  of 
paper  making  and  the  processing  of  raw 
paper  into  finished  products. 

Among  the  largest  suppliers  of  papers  in 
the  Nation  are  the  Coosa  River  plant,  the 
Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.,  at  Tuscaloosa,  and 
the  International  Paper  Corp.  plant  at 
Mobile. 

There  were  15  paper-making  plants  in  1949, 
with  sales  of  $105,100,000,  a  gain  of  236  per- 
cent over  v939. 

The  Importance  of  this  growing  industry  is 
evidenced  by  the  civic  developments  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
made  at  Sylacauga,  Talladega  and  Childers- 
burg as  result  of  establishment  of  the  Coosa 
River  plant. 

New  streets  and  roads  have  been  built, 
water  and  sewerage  systems  extended,  new 
schools  and  hospitals  built,  housing  develop- 
ments by  the  dozen  are  springing  up. 
churches,  libraries,  playgrounds  and  parks  are 
appearing  in  numbers. 

There  is  more. 

For  instance,  there  were  89  machinery- 
manufacturing  plants,  with  sales  of  $36,100,- 
000  in  1949.  a  gain  of  668  percent  over  1939. 

Industrialists  say  Alabama  has  been  piti- 
fully lacking  in  this  type  of  industry,  and 
even  yet  has  barely  scratched  the  surface  <rf 
possibilities  along  this  line.  But  a  nest 
egg  has  been  laid. 

There  were  10  electric  machinery-makinf 
plants  here  in  1949.  with  sales  at  $3,500,000, 
•  gain  of  117  percent  over  1939. 

There  were  31  plants  In  the  transportation 
equipment  manufacturing  business  In  1949, 


with  sales  of  $53,300,000,  a  gain  of  394  per- 
cent over  1939. 

Alabama  had  12  instrviment -making  planta 
In  1949.  with  sales  of  $700,000,  a  gain  of 
250  percent  over  1939. 

There  were  58  plants  engaged  In  miscel- 
laneous manufactures  in  1949,  with  sales  of 
$3,700,000,  a  gain  of  185  percent. 

In  non-durable-goods  manufacturing,  Ala- 
bama had  1,169  plants  in  1949,  with  sales 
of  $1,103,100,000,  a  gain  of  225  percent  over 
1939. 

Alabama  had  four  tobacco-maniifactur- 
In^  plants  in  1949.  with  sales  of  $2,800,000. 
The  1939  output  cf  manufactured  tobacco 
was  negligible. 

In  1949  Alabama  had  146  plants  in  the 
textile  business,  with  sales  of  $432,600,000, 
a  gain  of  249  percent  over  1939. 

The  State  had  104  plants  manufacturing 
apparel  in  1949.  with  sales  of  $50,300,000.  a 
gain  of  388  percent  over  1939. 

The  State  had  233  plants  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business,  with  sales  of  $31.- 
700.000,  a  gain  of  205  percent  over  1939. 

There  were  134  chemical-manufacturing 
plants  In  1949.  with  sales  of  $116,700,000.  a 
gain  of  166  percent  over  1939. 

There  were  23  petroleum-coal  products 
plants  in  1949,  with  sales  of  $68,500,000,  a 
gain  of  158  percent  over  1939. 

Alabama  now  has  six  rubber-manufac- 
turing plants,  which  had  sales  of  $59,500,000 
In  1949,  a  gain  of  676  percent  over  1939. 
Production  is  still  small  but  the  Sute  has 
made  good  progress  in  rubber  and  rubWr- 
product   manufacturing. 

Alabama  has  six  leather-manufacturing 
plants.  Tliey  had  sales  of  $4,500,000  in  1949, 
a  gain  of  55  percent  over  1939. 

This  is  Alabama  industry. 

The  Industry  days  celebration  will  show 
the  State's  citizens  what  Alabama  has  done 
for  Its  residents.  It  wUl  show  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  what  Alabama  has  to  offer  manu- 
facturers and  people  elsewhere  who  may  be 
interested  in  living  in — and  making  money 
as  others  have  done — in  Alabama. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  22.  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  sent  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house.  It  is  of  general  interest  and  is 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
Conciurent  resolution  memoralizlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  restoring  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and.  other  coastal  States  title  to  the 
tldelands 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  handed  down  a  decision  decreeing 
that  the  title  to  the  Louisiana  tldelands  is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  this  decision  has  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  millions 
Ckf  dollars  in  mineral  and  fishing  rights  in 
Its  coastal  waters;  and 

Whereas  the  tldelands  have  been  regarded 
bistorlcally  as  belonging  to  tbe  respective 
•oastal  States:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legialmture  of  iMuUianm 
{the  houM  of  representatives  and  the  ten- 


ate  concurring).  That  the  C^mgress  of  th« 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  restoring  to  the  8tat« 
of  Louisiana  and  other  coastal  States  titla 
to  the  tldelands;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  tbe  hotise  of 
representatives  be  directed  to  transmit  • 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  Congress- 
man and  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


Statement  of  Parposo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  jcssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  in  Washington.  D.  C.  the  representa- 
tives of  60  national  organizations  at- 
tended a  dinner  meeting  at  Pierce  Hall  to 
hear  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  speak  on 
the  need  for  continued  and  increased 
United  States  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  Spokesmen  for  the  major  in- 
terest groups  represented  at  the  dinner 
reafllrmed  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  world's  best  hope  for  peace. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RfccotD,  I  wish  to  present 
the  statement  of  purpose  for  the  dinner 
and  a  list  of  the  organizations  attending 
the  dinner: 

Statxment  or  Pttkfosk 

In  1945  the  entire  world  was  deeply  moved 
when  the  fledgling  United  Nations  was 
launched.  Hope  for  world  peace,  for  the 
elimination  of  %ai  in  the  future  stirred  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind.  Once  again  the  finer 
motivation  of  humanity  had  become  ap- 
parent and  was  helping  U>  lift  the  problems 
of  our  day  on  to  a  plane  where  they  could 
be  solved  through  international  machinery 
created  to  study  and  solve  them.  The  hor- 
rors of  war  and  destruction  were  fading 
into  the  background.  High  hope  and  ex- 
pectation were  the  order  of  tbe  day. 

In  1945  the  United  Nations  was  declared 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  all  nations.  Organizations  and  the  in- 
dividuals making  up  those  organizations  be- 
lieved in  and  expressed  their  faith  by  com- 
mitting themselves  to  help  nurture  tbe 
United  Nations  so  that  it  inigbt  grow  and 
take  its  rightful  place  as  tbe  arbiter  between 
nations  and  between  peoples. 

In  5  years  the  United  Nations  haa  pros- 
pered and  haa  used  as  Its  tool  the  weapon 
of  world  public  opinion,  bringing  it  to  bear 
EUCcesEfuliy  many  times  and  thus  averting 
more  difficult  problems.  It  has  been  asked 
to  find  answers  to  Gargantuan  problems 
whose  origins  and  complexity  have  developed 
over  centtules  and  for  which  tbere  are  no 
easy  answers.  Undoubtedly  far  too  much 
has  been  asked  by  the  people  of  the  world 
of  this  new  organization,  for  they  are  im- 
patient and  afraid,  fearing  that  some  ir- 
retrievable mistake  will  be  made  by  careless 
men  which  will  lead  tbe  world  down  tbe 
road  to  a  war  from  which  it  may  be  impoa- 
aible  to  return. 

Partly  because  of  this  impatience  and  fear. 
but  also  because  in  tbese  first  5  years,  the 
forces  of  cynicism,  skepticism,  and  ignorance 
have  been  kept  dormant  due  to  tbe  initial 
enthusiasm  for  tbe  United  Nations,  there 
have  been  appearing  Just  now.  a  growlnc 
number  of  attacks  upon  tlie  very  foondatkm 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Ha- 
tlona  la  now  faced  with  lU  greatest  test,  that 
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at  finding  some  method  by  which  world 
tensions  msy  b«  decreased.  In  a  time  hke 
UUs  tt  U  to  be  expected  that  the  opposition 
farces  will  become  more  vocal.  This  oppo6l- 
tkn  falls  to  reaWa*  that  In  snite  of  anything 
that  can  be  done  there  is  ouIt  one  physical 
world  and  being  so  there  must  be  machinery 
to  study  and  (olve  the  problems  of  one  world. 

In  spite  of  these  rynlcs  and  skeptics.  In 
spite  of  the  out^ckennrss  of  tlie  slowly 
<^rtng  laotationlsm.  millions  of  people  In  all 
rcuntrie?  rtlli  believe  In  the  universal  idea 
as  portrayed  by  the  United  Naiions. 

of  this  faith,  more  than  30  na- 
organizaUoiis  are  sponsoring  a  dinner 
for  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  en  May  24  at 
Pierce  HaH.  Sixteenth  and  H.Trvard  Streets 
KW..  Washington.  D.  C.  These  organizations 
feel  that  it  Is  the  time  for  all  who  believe  In 
the  Ur:*ed  Nations  to  speak  out  and  confess 
their  faith  so  that  the  dyint;  forces  of  isola- 
tionism may  be  counteracted  forcefully  m 
their  ex-.resCioa  of  distrust  of  the  United  Na- 
tioins  No  one  In  this  country  is  In  a  better 
pocltlon  to  be  the  voice  of  the  believers  In 
the  ictemJtlcnal  Idea  then  is  Mrs.  Roose- 
Te't. 

These  SO  sponsoring  organizations  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  who  have  been 
tnrlttd  to  p«r:1ci-jate  in  the  dinr.er  represent 
■nfltkns  of  Americans.  The  breath  and  width 
of  r^lgious  faith  speeks  out  in  the&e  eroups 
Judaism.  Catholicism,  and  Protes- 
M  4k>  nearly  all  other  major  public 
oplnlnn-formini?  croups,  the  veterans,  faim- 
ers.  educators,  women,  and  a  real  cross  sec- 
tion of  The  voice  of  labor 

Representatives  of  these  organizations 
maintain  their  faith  m  the  United  Nations 
and  firmly  b;lle^e  that  the  vast  majcrity  of 
their  constituent  members  believe  as  they 
do  It  is  not  the.r  h?liel  that  because  the 
United  Nations  Is  now  faced  with  its  most 
difficult  task,  that  the  time  has  come  to  cast 
the  organization  aside  or  split  it  Into  many 
parts.  TTiey  believe  the  American  people 
truly  and  sincerely  want  the  United  Nallcus 
to  succeed  and  will  help  it  to  do  so  if  the 
leader&hiO  Is  provided. 

Tbcae  organizations  look  upon  the  United 
Nations  as  a  medium  through  which  our 
Nation  can  assist  Icai.  fortunate  people  to 
have  bettCi  things  wh2ther  it  takes  the  lorni 
Of  higher  living  standards,  better  health. 
BBore  opportunities  for  individual  growth 
or  graater  democracy  through  greater  re- 
spect for  the  individual  person.  The  spe- 
clallBtJ  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are 
eases  in  point.  The  World  Health  Organ- 
tea?  ion  la  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  health  and  disease.  The  FAO 
la  working  on  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
starvation.  The  other  specialized  agencies 
are  no  less  significant  as  far  as  the  part  they 
play  In  the  search  for  new  and  dynamic 
answers  tj  the  problems  which  have  plagued 
the  world  and  been  the  cause  of  war. 

Like  the  mlll'ons  they  represent,  these  or- 
ganizations want  to  see  our  Nation  and  Its 
Congress  exercise  responsibility  to  the  United 
Nations,  providing  the  dynamic  leadership 
»he.-e  pisslble  and  provid.ng  with  real  liber- 
ality, its  fair  share  of  the  necessary  funds, 
without  which  the  United  Nations  cannot 
function. 

It  IS  with  faith  In  the  United  Nations  that 
these  organizations  look  to  the  future.  They 
expect  to  exercise  what  Influence  they  cau 
to  h^lp  It  grow  rather  than  to  destroy  it. 
For  the  purpose  of  reaffirming  their  faith  In 
the  United  Nations  and  that  alone,  they  have 
Joined  to>;ether  to  speak  as  one  voice  as 
apocsors  of  this  dinner. 

List  of  organizations  attending  dinner  for 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  May  24.  1950.  follows: 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  American 
Association  for  the  UN.  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  American  Association  of 
University  Protesscn^,  American  Aaaoclatlon 
<rf  University  Women,  American  Civil  Llber- 
Unicn.   American   Council   of   Learned 


Societies,  American  Council  on  Education. 
American  Farm  Burt- au  Federation,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee.  American  Home  Economics 
Association.  American  Jewish  Committee, 
American  Library  Association,  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  American  Veterans  Cora- 
miitec.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
AM\'BTS.  Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion. 

B  nal  B'rlth,  Brethren  Service  Commission. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internntlcnal 
Peace.  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Un.ted 
States.  Church  Peace  Union,  Congre*;a- 
tioual — Christian  Church,  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organlzaticns,  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Department  of  State. 

Federal  Council  of  th,-  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America,  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League.  Jewish 
Vti.r  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

League  of  Women  Voters,  Lutheran  Church, 
Mi.^icurl  Synod. 

Mathodist  Church,  Women's  Division, 

National  Association  I'or  the  .Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Inc..  National  Council  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches.  National  Education  Association. 
National  Federation  cf  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  National  Fraternal 
Council  of  Negro  Churches  in  the  United 
State?,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association,  National 
Women  s  Trade  Union  League.  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Presbyterian  Church,  United  States  of 
America. 

Textile  Workers  UnSon  of  America. 

Uniied  Council  of  Church  Women,  UN  Day 
Committee,  United  States  National  Student 
A-soclation,  United  World  Federalists. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Yjung  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  United  States, 


"If  the  problem  is  not  solved."  he  added, 
"the  continuation  of  this  unsound  economic 
governmental  policy  can  lead  to  givernment 
ownership  and  eventual  socialization  of  the 
entire  transportation  Industry." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun : 
Katt  s  Head  Wants  Less  Rail  Recul.\tion 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  May  26 — Relaxation  of 
statutory  regulations  governing  railroads  and 
restoration  of  competition  as  a  recognized 
regulator  of  rates  were  called  for  today  by 
IXiiiald  V.  Fraser,  president  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  lines. 

Addressing  the  Southwest  Shippers"  Ad- 
visory Board  Mr.  Fraser  said  regulation  should 
be  conAned  to  examining,  and,  if  necessary, 
correcting  charges  of  discrimination. 

He  said  that  the  major  railroad  problem 
of  subsidized  competition  Is  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  railroad  management,  and  must  be 
solved  by  the  American  people  themselves, 
particularly  the  users  of  transportation. 


Jadge  Jeptha  F.  Barbour 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ,'ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF  MUiSISSi:  PI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1950 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  shocked  and 
saddened  last  week  when  it  learned  of 
the  passins  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished end  best-loved  sons.  Judge 
Jeplha  F.  B-rbcur,  of  Yazoo  City.  Judge 
Barbour  liv.'d  a  useful  and  productive 
life,  and  served  his  people  well,  both  in 
public  life  and  as  a  private  citizen.  He 
was  honored  many  times  and  in  many 
ways  by  his  people,  and  our  State  will 
lon^  remember  his  achievements. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  editorial  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  Judge  Bar'xiur  appearing  in  the  Yazoo 
City  (Miss. »  Herald,  and  in  the  Jackson 
(Miss. »   Clarion  Ledger,  respectively: 

IFrom   the   Yazoo  City    (Miss.)    Herald | 

JuDcx    BARBOun    Was    Outstanding    Crnza* 
Who  Will  Be  KPissed 

Many  friends  in  Yazoo  City  and  County 
and  throughout  Mississippi  were  saddened 
Saturday  when  It  was  learn»»U  that  Judge 
Jeptha  Fcwlkes  Barbour  had  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  here. 

Mr.  Barbour  was  an  outstanding  citizen, 
one  v.ho  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  worthwhile  causes  both  for  bis 
county  and  State,  nnd  was  always  a  large 
contributor  to  worthy  causes,  particularty 
thosre  of  local  application.  He  did  not  like 
the  spotlight,  nor  did  he  seek  publicity  for 
wiiat  he  did  in  the  name  of  charity,  but  many 
paths  have  been  made  moie  smooth  and 
many  burdens  lightened  by  his  generosity. 

Judge  Barbour  was  strongly  partisan  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  threw  himself 
wholeheartedly  Into  everything  he  sponsored. 
He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  shoul  interest  himself  in  can- 
didates for  public  office  and  seek  out  the  best 
men  for  the  places  to  which  tney  are  to  be 
elected.  In  his  active  years  he  was  a  power 
In  politics  locally  and  throughout  the  State, 
espousing  the  causes  of  his  favorites  and  con- 
tributing both  time  and  money  in  their  be- 
half. 

Jud^e  Barbour  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and 
his  ability  was  rjspected  throughout  the 
State.  He  £er\ed  out  an  unexpired  term  as 
circuit  Judge,  a  position  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson 
upon  the  elevation  of  Judge  Julian  Alexander 
to  the  supreme  bench  In  this  district.  How- 
ever Mr.  Barbour  did  not  care  for  elective 
ofllce  himself  and  refused  to  place  his  name 
before  the  voters  fcr  election  to  the  full  term. 
He  preferred  active  practice  to  Judicial  robes. 

For  more  than  35  yjars  he  has  served  as 
attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  be- 
ing retained  In  that  position  after  his  re- 
tirement from  active  practice  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  railroad  problems  In  Mississippi 
and  his  skUl  In  fighting  its  battles  In  the 
courts. 
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We  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  friend  whom  we 
have  known  since  childhood  and  one  who 
never  betrayed  our  confidence  and  trust. 

(From  the  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger  of  June 
13.  1950] 

JtTDCE  Jeptha  F.  Barbour,  Sr.,  Eminent  Jtmisr 

AND    CITI7EN 

Judge  Jeptha  F.  Barbour,  Sr.,  of  Yazoo 
City,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
criminal  lawyers  practicing  In  Mississippi 
in  modern  times. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  he  gained 
as  such  helped  make  him  one  of  the  most 
efBcient  of  the  Judges  who  have  sat  upon  the 
circuit  court  bench  of  this  district,  avoid- 
ing errors  that  would  have  favored  or  handi- 
capped either  the  prosecution  or  the  defense 
In  criminal  casts. 

His  great  store  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, however,  was  reinforced  by  a  Judicial 
temperament  which  not  only  moved  him  to 
try  to  be  fair  and  just  but  also  gave  him  the 
patience  so  necessary  to  a  judge  to  achieve 
that  end. 

Judge  Barbour  truly  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding,  most  respected,  among  his  gen- 
eration of  members  of  the  Mississippi  Bar. 
His  eminence  was  recognized  over  the  State 
and  beyond  Its  borders. 

He  took  an  active  Interest  In  politics  for 
many  years  and  wielded  influence  In  both 
district  and  State-wide  campaigns. 

This  distinguished  Judge  and  attorney, 
however,  also  was  active  and  Influential  In 
civic  affairs.  He  was  a  loyal  and  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  serving  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
deacons. 

His  private  life  was  serene  and  unblem- 
ished, he  being  a  devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther. His  last  year  of  life,  spent  in  a  wheel- 
chair, was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
Jeptha  F.  Barbour.  Jr.,  last  March,  after 
the  son  had  revealed  the  abilities  and  the 
ambition  to  follow  In  the  father's  foot- 
steps. 

With  many  others  who  admired  and  re- 
spected his  professional  attainments  and  per- 
sonal character,  while  cherishing  his  friend- 
ship, we  feel  his  death  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
Elate,  and  sympathize  with  those  whose 
heavy  personal  loss  It  is,  the  members  of  his 
family. 


Matter  of  Fact 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  In  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
frank,  courageous  and  challenging  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Matter  of  Pact,"  written 
by  Joseph  Alsop  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Po.st  of  June  19.  1950. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Alsop  should  not  be 
Ignored.  They  are  worthy  of  deep  at- 
tention and  consideration. 

In  his  frank  and  courageous  presen- 
tation of  the  world  situation,  as  he  sees 
It.  and  as  I  interpret  his  views,  as  ex- 
pres.sed  In  his  article,  he  is  making  a 
strong,  In  fact,  an  urgent  appeal  for 
future  peace  through  the  United  States 
and  other  still  remaining  free  nations 
doing  now  in  their  national  defense 
the  things  they  ought  to  do. 

His  article  Is  a  courageous  challenge 
to  us  to  do  the  things  we  should  do  now 


(and  other  free  countries  as  well)  to  pre- 
ser\'e  our  freedom  and  other  countries 
their  freedom,  as  well  as  to  assure  future 
peace  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Alsop  also  has  the  courage  to  state 
what  will  happen  if  we  and  other  free 
countries  fail  to  act  now. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  only 
respect  the  Communists  have  is  for  that 
wh^h  they  fear,  and  the  only  thing  they 
fear  is  power  greater  than  their  own. 

The  best  assurance  of  safety,  and  of 
future  peace,  is  for  the  United  States 
and  the  remaining  free  countries  of  the 
world  to  develop  now  greater  power  on 
land,  on  sea.  underneath  the  sea,  in  the 
air,  in  the  field  of  science,  in  every  re- 
spect than  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat- 
ellite nations.  An  above  all.  tfiis  in- 
cludes cur  moral  strength  in  aflarmative 
expression  and  action;  all  creeds  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  concerted  action 
against  the  common  challenge. 

This  article  of  Joseph  Alsop  is  timely. 
It  calls  upon  us  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen," 
and  then  to  proceed  and  act  with  courage 
to  preserve  our  heritage. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  his  article 
or  not  <and  I  do  with  the  substance  of 
his  article) .  Mr.  Alsop  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  the  courage  to  express 
his  views  constituting  a  grim  warning 
and  a  challenge  to  the  remaining  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

His  article  is  a  clarion  call  for  action 
now,  and  for  victory  and  success  without 
war;  it  is  a  grim  warning  If  action  is 
not  taken  now,  war  and  grave  danger  in 
the  near  future  confronts  the  entire 
world. 

Mattes  of  Fact 

EUROPE   1950:    EtTKREKDEBf 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

We  have  perhaps  3  or  4  years  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. If  we  go  on  with  buslness-as-usual, 
politics-as-usual,  and  self-deluslon-as-usual. 
The  Joyride,  one  hopes,  will  be  very  agree- 
able. But  at  the  end  will  come  a  big  bang, 
or  more  likely  a  small,  self-pltylng  whiiftpjer. 
And  our  world,  the  free  world  of  the  West, 
will  then  come  to  an  end. 

Such  is  the  best  summary  this  correspond- 
ent can  offer,  of  all  the  mingled  experiences 
of  a  long  expedition  of  Inquiry  abroad.  It 
Is  offered  despite  a  belief  that,  unlike  Hitler, 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  do  not  want  a 
general  war,  because  of  the  Inner  weaknesses 
of  the  Soviet  system.  The  danger  now.  In 
fact.  Is  much  less  a  general  war  than  an 
enormous  surrender,  which  will  give  the 
Kremlin  all  the  fruits  of  victory  without  a 
shot  being  fired. 

Only  a  very  simple  act  of  Imagination  Is 
necessary.  In  order  to  understand  this  danger 
which  hangs  over  us.  First,  you  must 
imagine  a  Soviet  Union  vrtth  its  war  prepa- 
rations completed,  having  a  substantial  stock 
cf  atomic  weapons,  an  Impressive  strategic 
air  force,  a  vast  army,  and  every  other 
auxiliary  of  military  power.  Second,  you 
must  imagine  that  this  great  Soviet  military 
power  Is  confronted  by  a  half-armed  America, 
and  above  all  by  a  western  Europe  without 
serious  defenses  In  the  air  or  on  the  ground. 

This  will  be  the  world  rather  soon,  unless 
the  western  nations  take  drastic  measures 
to  rebuUd  their  defenses.  Moreover,  this 
Intensified  defense  effort  mtist  begin  at  once 
If  It  Is  to  show  real  results  by  the  time  of  . 
danger,  1953-54.  No  one  should  be  misled 
on  these  points  by  the  barrage  of  soothing 
lies,  about  new  weapons  to  be  produced  5 
years  from  now  and  so  forth,  that  Is  emanat- 
ing from  the  polltlcs-as- usual  experts  In 
Washington. 


The  consequences  of  this  new  world  situ- 
ation—of  unchallengeable  Soviet  strength 
confronting  Irredeemable  Western  weak- 
ness— are  also  mathematically  predictable. 
After  all.  It  Is  only  a  little  more  than  • 
decade  since  Hitler  took  the  Rhlneland  and 
Austria,  the  Sudetenland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Danzig,  without  firing  a  shot.  Hitler 
did  all  this  simply  by  Inspiring  the  terror 
that  saps  the  will  to  resist.  In  the  new 
world  situation  that  Is  now  arising,  western 
Europe  In  the  fifties  wUl  be  Czechoslovakia 
In  the  thirties. 

Even  now,  the  Kremlin  strategists  are  al- 
ready preparing  for  the  time  when,  as  they 
hope,  they  will  be  able  to  terrify  Europe  into 
suljmlssion.  They  are  transforming  the  west- 
ern Europe  Communist  Parties  into  simple 
paramilitary  groupings,  with  the  sole  func- 
tion of  creating  disorder  and  division  at  the 
most  useful  moment.  They  are  using  all 
means,  like  the  Partisans  of  Peace  with  their 
terror  propaganda  about  atomic  warfare,  In 
order  to  foster  In  Europe  a  mood  of  appease- 
ment and  submission.  They  wUl  certainly 
create  this  mood,  if  the  United  States  now 
abdicates  as  leader  of  the  West  in  order  to 
go  on  a  national  jojrrlde. 

Our  allies  will  then  grow  bitter  against 
us.  And  we  shall  grow  bitter  against  our- 
selves, as  the  real  meaning  of  our  act  In- 
comes apparent.  The  whole  Atlantic  alliance 
will  be  rent  with  recrimination  and  rendered 
Impotent  to  act,  even  before  the  final  crisis. 

Even  now,  one  can  envision  the  form  this 
final  crisis  may  take.  Assume  that  western 
Europe  remains  defenseless,  and  that  the 
existing  deterrents,  such  as  our  strategic 
Air  Force,  are  rendered  Ineffective  by  Soviet 
rearmament.  If  the  present  line  Is  held  in 
the  Far  East,  the  first  move  will  then  prob- 
ably be  a  new  Soviet  blockade  In  Berlin. 
There  will  be  no  airlift  to  answer  this  block- 
ade, because  the  Soviets  now  have  the  power 
to  disrupt  the  airlift  by  radar-jamming. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  do,  except  abandon 
the  Berlin  position,  or  send  an  armed  con- 
voy into  the  city,  or  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union  with  atomic  bombardment. 

Anyone  who  recalls  the  first  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  the  horrified  response  to  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay's  project  for  an  armed  convoy,  can  pre- 
dict the  future  choice.  The  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  new 
Soviet  power,  wholly  open  to  Russian  atomic 
attack,  half-paralyzed  by  their  sense  of  weak- 
ness and  wholly  alienated  from  this  country, 
will  violently  protest  against  any  war-like 
measures.  Disunion  will  t}eget  inaction,  even 
in  Washington. 

And  so  the  crucial  frontier  post  will  go — 
first  Berlin;  then  Vienna  <just  to  drive  the 
point  home);  and  then  Yugoslavia  (which 
the  Kremlin  can  overrun  without  fear  of 
general  war,  when  the  west  Is  both  feeble 
and  disunited).  These  mounting  demv>n- 
strations  of  Soviet  strength  and  western 
weakness  will  In  turn  beget  new  waves  of 
defeatism  and  despair  In  the  West.  Some- 
where, then,  the  front  will  break. 

One  cannot  now  foresee  which  of  the 
western  allies  wUl  be  the  first  to  sign  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Moscow:  to  Introduce 
democratic  elements  Into  its  government, 
and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  neutrality,  which 
will  mean  total  disarmament.  One  can  be 
certain,  however,  that  this  will  happen.  One 
can  be  certain  also  that  if  the  front  breaks 
anywhere.  It  wUI  break  almost  evenrwhere. 
Eventuelly.  then,  while  the  voices  of  the 
appeasers  sound  louder  and  louder  In  Britain 
and  the  United  States,' western  Europe  will 
be  gobbled  up. 

This  is  not  nightmare.  This  Is  what  can 
happen,  and  what  will  happen  if  this  coun- 
try does  not  quicklv  take  the  tead  In  a  gieat 
effort  to  iebuild  tne  defenses  of  the  West. 
No  one  will  be  to  blame  but  otiraelves,  for 
no  one  else  Is  capable  of  thus  taking  th« 
lead.  And  when  we  have  let  all  thia  happen, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  the  price  for  It. 
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Every  strategic  and  polltloa]  and  economic 
•dranUige  we  now  have  will  be  lost  with 
ttf  loea  of  western  Europe.  A  Soviet  em- 
pire Infinitely  richer  In  resources.  Infinitely 
Rreater  In  Industrial  potential,  will  tower 
cvtr  us.  We  shall  only  be  able  to  preserve 
our  Independence  by  transforming  our  so- 
ciety Into  a  permanent  armed  camp.  Or, 
If  we  do  not  hke  this  unple.isant  choice. 
perbape  some  of  the  American  leaders  who 
are  sabotaging  the  western  defense  eflort 
may  be  Induced  to  come  forward  as  the 
Pierre  Lavals  of  this  future  they  are  so 
actively  preparing. 


Cnrrent  Federal  Deficit  and  Unbalanced 
Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  ROTARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

Of  NEW  Yoa:: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  timely  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Che.ster  C.  Gor-ski.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  ,  at  the  Democratic  Political  Insti- 
tute held  at  Colgate  University  on  Sat- 
urday. June  17.  and  in  which  he  and  I 
were  bolh  privileged  to  participate: 

A  "balanced  budget"  we  all  agree  is  a  £;ood 
budget.  It  is  one  In  which  receipts  show  a 
•urplus  over  expenditures.  There  has  been 
a  general  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the 
above  fact.  Everyone  has  been  demanding 
economy  In  the  Federal  Government.  Econ- 
omy Is  what  your  Representatives  want  and 
a  sincere  e!Iort  is  being  made  to  bring  about 
such  a  program. 

Today  expenditures  are  estimated,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  to  exceed  $12  OCO  000. OCO.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  rec- 
ommends a  budget  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000.- 
000.  This  they  claim  would  amply  provide 
for  defense  expenditures,  veterans  care,  for- 
eign commitments,  and  would  not  Impair 
essential  Government  services.  With  exist- 
ing world  conditions  as  of  today  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difBcult  to  evaluate  essential  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Federal  budget  Is  the  best  document 
an  American  can  reid  to  give  himself  an 
Insight  Into  how  his  Government  is  func- 
tioning and  the  alms  it  has  In  view.  yet. 
very  few  people  have  ever  bothered  to  exam- 
ine It.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  people 
are  extremely  willing  to  voice  their  cpmlons 
about  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
about  the  tremendous  size  of  Government 
expenditures.  Hrdly  anyone  has  explored 
the  question  of  whether  our  relatively  young, 
still  exnanding.  economy  can  support  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Or  what  the  alternatives 
might  be  to  the  existing  budget.  We  are 
first  impressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  see  that  txpendltvu-es  are 
estimated  to  exceed  142.000 .000 .000.  and  that 
receipts  will  reach  only  S37.00O.0CO.0OO— le.^v- 
Ins  us  with  a  deficit  of  »3.0OO.CO0.0CO.  But 
since  the  rest  of  the  document  lacks  political 
"sex  appeal"  we  inevuabiy  stop  at  this  point. 
I  propose  that  we  take  a  little  time  to 
explore  the  siti-ation  and  to  discover  why 
Covernment  spending  U  10  times  what  it 
was  In  1939. 

In  1951.  nearly  one-third  of  all  budget' 
expenditures  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  defense  program.  There  are 
still  many  who  feel  that  the  sum  is  not 
enough.  Early  in  1948.  the  Nation  began 
to  take  ste^is  to  adjust  its  defeiue  Etrength 


upward  to  meet  the  changed  International 
conditions.  Fur  this  reason  the  cost  of  the 
national-defense  program  Increased.  One  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  rfBclals  who 
assemble  the  budget  Is  the  oiillay  neces- 
sary In  preparing  for  a  war  we  hope  will 
not  come.  We  must  not  only  have  in  readi- 
ness a  well-trained,  well-equipped  potential 
fighting  force,  but  we  must  have  in  readi- 
ness a  stockpile  of  critical  ra%v  materials. 

Another  M.700.000.000  is  needed  to 
meet  the  present  commitments  In  the  In- 
ternational field.  The  European  recovery 
program  and  our  expenditures  for  Govern- 
ment and  relief  In  occupied  areas  of  Japan 
and  Germany  will  account  for  most  of  this 
t«tal.  It  Is  felt  that  such  an  amount  is 
not  too  larye  a  price  to  pay  for  supporting 
an  American  foreign  policy  which  will  cre- 
ate political  conditions  necessary  for  world 
peace,  and  our  own  national  security.  In 
addition  to  aldlna;  the  free  nations  of  Eu- 
rope In  their  programs  for  economic  recov- 
ery, the  United  States  is  providing  military 
assistance  to  nations  wliicii  have  Joined  us 
In  the  Atlantic  pact  for  mutual  defense,  and 
to  certain  oilier  nations. 

It  Is  estimated  that  $6,100,000,000  will 
be  spent  for  veterans'  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1951.  Medical  care,  pensions,  and  re- 
adjustment teneiits  under  the  GI  bill  will 
be  provided  for  19.000.000  veterans. 

Five  billion  six  hundred  million  dollars 
are  earmaiked  for  Interest  on  the  national 
de'ot.  This  Includes  only  the  payment  of 
Interest,  not  reti;ement  of  the  debt  Itself. 
These  four  programs — all  of  them  related 
to  past  wars,  or  our  efforts  to  prevent  future 
wars — a;nount  to  $30,000,000,000. 

The  remaining  $12,600,000,000  are  de- 
voted to  the  other  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  the  promotion 
of  health,  welfare  and  security,  housing  and 
community  development,  education  and  gen- 
eral research,  agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, finance,  commerce  and  Industry  (which 
Includes  business  loans,  rent  control,  export 
control,  and  the  regulation  of  business), 
labor  which  Incliides  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  placement  activities,  and  the 
cost  of  running  the  Government.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
expenditures  are  spent  on  Federal  person- 
nel. Scarcely  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
budget  is  allocated  to  Federal  civilian  pay- 
rolls. 

May  I  at  this  time  bring  to  your  attention 
legislation  that  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  would,  as  Its  pro- 
ponents state,  provide  for  a  sweeping  cut  of 
10  percent  below  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates In  salary  payments  to  civilian  employ- 
ees of  Government  agencies  and  departments 
and  a  2-percent  reduction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

There's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
economize,  and  the  Hcuse  chose  the  wicng 
way  uhen  it  voted  tor  the  Taber-Tliomas 
and  Jensen  amt;ndments  which  is  what  I 
have  reference  to. 

Some  ol  the  cuts  had  already  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill,  but 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  confessed  he 
didn  t  have  time  to  go  through  the  b;ll  item 
by  item.  He  believes  his  proposal  would  take 
care  of  the  Governments  needs.  The  de- 
moralizing effect  of  such  vinorthcdox  and 
irresponsible  methods  of  budget  paring  as 
the  House  was  stampeded  Into  approving  u 
obvious. 

I  have  applauded  and  voted  for  certain  se- 
lecilve  reductions  in  expenditures  from  the 
floor,  such  as  outlays  for  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood  control.  Members  of  the  Hovs€  are  In 
a  position  to  p.asa  Judgment  on  appropria- 
tions of  this  sort,  as  well  as  on  minor  Items 
In  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill  Eut  It 
Is  utterly  indefensible  to  vote  over-all  cuts 
from  the  floor  which  apply  IndLscrimlnntely 
to  meat  of  the  executive  establishments  lu 


disregard  of  the  effect,  and.  In  fact,  without 
the  possibility  of  determining  the  effect  of 
such  cuts  on  individual  departments  and 
agencies.  Some  of  them  mic,'ht  be  able  to 
stand  a  cut  without  substantial  Impairment 
of  efBc'.ency;  others  might  be  seriously 
crippled. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  I  would  like  to 
see  the  budget  balanced.  I  do  not  believe 
th.^t  oiu-  Government  should  operate  on  an 
unbalanced  budget  or  on  a  deficit.  May  I 
state  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  deficit  this  year.  Had  It  not  been 
for  the  Eightieth  Congress,  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget  now.  When  the  Eightieth 
Congress  came  in.  the  first  thing  that  was 
done  was  to  make  excise  taxes  permanent. 

Under  the  law  that  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1943,  when  wartime  excise  taxes  were 
Imposed  principally  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing off  or  pulling  off  excess  buying;  power  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  inflation.  It  was 
written  Into  that  law  that  these  taxes  would 
expire  automatically  6  months  after  the  offl- 
clal  end  of  the  war  as  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  President. 
Mr.  Truman,  on  the  last  day  of  1946,  declared 
the  end  of  the  war  for  that  purpose.  There- 
fore, the  excise  taxes  would  have  expired  on 
June  30.  1947.  but  durinj"  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, on  January  16.  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
make  the  cxcis?  taxes  permanent.  In  ether 
words,  to  take  out  that  llml-.atlon  that  they 
should  expire  on  June  30.  1947.  The  Presi- 
dent had  asked  for  one  year's  time  to  survey, 
investigate,  and  determine  the  excise  taxes 
that  should  be  taken  off  entirely,  those  that 
should  be  reduced,  and  those  that  should  be 
retained.  Why  dldn  t  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth  Congress  ngree  to  a  year's 
study  of  these  excise  taxes?  They  rushed 
their  bill  through  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
The  Congressmen  who  did  not  want  the  ex- 
cise taxes  could  not  offer  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  because  it  came  to  the  floor  under  a 
gag  rule — no  amendments  could  be  offered. 
Therefore,  the  excise  taxes  were  frozen  on  the 
people  first,  then  a  bill  was  parsed  to  have 
tax  reduction  for  the  rich  of  $5,000  000.000  a 
year,  and  that  bill  was  passed  finally  two  or 
three  times  after  being  vetoed  and  finally  the 
veto  was  overridden.  That  causes  the  deficit 
today.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  tax-reduc- 
tion bin  we  would  have  been  in  the  black  this 
j-ear  and  next  year.  We  have  an  unbalanced 
budf^et  and  a  deficit  because  of  this  "class" 
tax-reduction. 

The  President,  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  on  their  part,  are  en- 
gaged In  concrete  efforts  to  instire  that  ex- 
f)endltures  will  be  made  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical fashion.  The  President  Is  himself 
promoting  a  program  for  Government-wide 
management  Improvement  which  will  result 
In  greater  efficiency  In  operation  and  greater 
economy  in  spending. 

Thus  the  two  arms  of  the  Government — 
the  legislative  and  the  executive — are  seeing 
to  It  th9t  you— the  citizen — !;et  what  ycu 
want— and  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  you. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fi?e  Years  Old 


E-XTENSION  OF  REMARKS  / 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR 

or  LOUISI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  -  n 
editorial  from  the  Southwest  Citizen,  of 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  in  connection  with  the 
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one   hundred   and   seventy-fifth   anni- 
versary of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  as  follows : 
One  Hcndred  akd  SrvEWTT-mni  Tcabs  Old 

Today  Is  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  For  many  years  the 
corps  has  performed  an  Intimate  service  for 
this  area.  Much  of  our  progress  and  many 
of  the  facilities  we  value  most  highly  are 
their  handiwork. 

There  was  a  move  some  time  ago  to  revamp 
the  corps,  transferring  some  of  its  functions 
and  much  of  Its  authority  to  another  Gov- 
ernment department. 

We  see  no  need  for  this.  We  do  not  feel 
that  any  of  the  work  they've  done  here  could 
have  been  done  any  better,  any  cheaper,  any 
quicker  than  the  Army  engineers  did  it. 

Americans  living  along  our  coastlines  and 
navigable  streams  and  tljose  who  reside  In 
areas  susceptible  to  fiood  probably  have  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  Value  of  the  corps 
than  those  not  closely  associated  with,  and 
even  dependent  upon,  their  work. 

If  there  had  been  gross  Inefficiencies  or 
financial  scandals  directly  attributable  to  the 
corps,  there  might  be  some  logic  In  re- 
organizing Its  entire  set-up.  But  the  fact 
Is,  It  has  performed  admirably  and  some- 
times has  been  blamed  for  mistakes  that  were 
not  primarily  its  fault.  It  has  often  been 
handicapped  by  grandiose  ideas  of  various 
project  sponsors  and  inadequacy  of  fund.*. 

But  we  think  that,  in  the  175  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Corps  of  E.igineers  has  done 
a  remarkably  fine  Job.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
branches  of  the  military  that  Is  directly 
useful  to  the  average  citizen  In  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  Indeed,  it  might  even  be 
said  the  corps'  peacetime  functions  contrib- 
uted more  of  a  lasting  nature  to  otir  national 
welfare  than  has  their  wartime  work. 

We  believe  little  can  be  gained  by  rocking 
the  boat  now.  As  long  as  the  e.igineers  are 
doing  their  present  commendable  Job,  obey- 
ing the  wishes  of  Congress — the  agency, 
which  Is.  after  all.  answerable  to  the  people 
en  individual  projects — they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  as  few  administrative  changes  as 
possible. 

We  feel  sure  all  southwest  Louisiana  will 
join  today  In  wishing  them  the  very  best 
on  their  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  June  16. 
written  by  Tinette  Lichenstein.  also  in 
connection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  birthday  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  follows: 

Armt  Encinzex  Cc«pa 
EDrroR.   THr   TTMEs-PicATrNi:: 

This  Nation  should  be  applauded  for  Its 
public  recognition  of  the  valuable  Engineer 
Corps.  United  States  Army,  even  If  It  has 
taken  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-ftfth  an- 
niversary to  designate  Engineer  Day  and 
Week.  This  group  Is  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
tective civic  oeneflts  to  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  this  Is  the  oldest  organized 
military  unit  In  the  United  States.  The  first 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Engineers  was 
Richard  Grlgley.  appointed  by  Gen.  George 
■^'a.'shlngton,  hUnself  a  surveyor,  on  June  16. 
1775. 

^r  a  time  these  men  were  interested  dur- 
ing peacetime  principally  In  river  and  harbor 
work  and  conditions.  Later  in  exploration, 
roads,  bridges,  mapping,  surveying,  construc- 
tion of  canals,  conservation  and  development 
of  streams  for  navigation,  flood  control,  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  and  allied 
uses  of  water,  beach  erosion  control,  and  ad- 
ministration oi  laws  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  Orleans  district.  esUbllshed  In 
1867,  has  been  fortunate  In  having  for  Ita 


assigned  district  engineers  many  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ability.  ierTlce.  and 
achievements. 

I  recall  since  1927,  as  splendid  district  en- 
gineers: Uaj.  W.  H.  Holcomb,  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Thompkins.  John  N.  Hodges.  Col.  Clark  Klt- 
trell.  Col.  George  H.  Hudson,  during  World 
War  n.  Col.  Leonard  E.  Gallagher,  Col.  De- 
Witt  C.  Jones.  Col.  John  R.  Hardin. 

At  present  we  have  Col.  Charles  G.  Holle  as 
district  engineer,  known  nationally  and  In- 
ternationally, who  has  been  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Ouster  for 
services  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  during 
World  War  IT;  the  second  award  for  services 
as  executive  officer  to  Gen.  Raymond  H. 
Wheeler,  the  United  States  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Washington. 

TlKrmt  LlCHTEMSTEUr. 

Nlw  Orleaxs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19  Hegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  booklet 
which  I  wrote  some  time  ago  entitled 
"Wanted:  A  Dollar's  Worth  of  Housing 
for  Every  Dollar  Spent,"  together  with 
a  statement  by  me  regarding  the  pub- 
lication of  the  booklet  and  letters  from 
a  number  of  the  better-knoT*-n  publish- 
ing houses  to  show  the  difficulty  we  had 
in  attempting  to  get  this  booklet  put  out 
at  a  price  anywhere  near  the  35  cents  per 
copy  for  which  Lustron  was  wilUng  to 
sell  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, the  booklet,  and  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sx.^TiMENT  BT  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
In  this  article  I  took  the  vast  conglomera- 
tion of  housing  legislation  on  the  books  at 
that  time  and  tried  to  explain  In  the  sim- 
plest language  possible  Just  how  the  average 
GI  could  take  advantage  of  this  legislation. 
This  was  written  over  a  2-year  period  of 
time  and  as  far  as  I  know  It  was  the  only 
time  that  anyone  had  attempted  to  put  all 
of  the  housing  legislation  together  and  ex- 
plain It  In  terms  simple  enough  so  that  those 
who  are  most  In  need  of  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  could  ftilly  understand  what 
their  rights  thereunder  are,  etc. 

After  having  written  this  booklet  the  ques- 
tion arose,  of  course,  as  to  how  to  make  It 
available  to  the  vast  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  affected  by  the  hotislng  short- 
age and  almost  completely  In  the  dark  on 
the  type  of  Government  aid  available  and 
how  to  get  that  aid. 

1  first  discussed  this  with  some  publishers, 
but  found  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  put 
the  booklet  out  at  a  very  low  figure.  I  then 
took  the  matter  up  with  a  number  of  the 
largest  prefabricating  bousing  companies. 
The  Lustron  Corp..  which  at  that  time  was 
putting  out  what  I  considered  a  very  excellent 
prefabricated  bouse,  agreed  to  put  this  book- 
let out  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  85  cents  a 
copy,  which  certainly  brought  it  within  th* 
range  of  anyone  desiring  tills  information. 
Lustron.  of  cotirse,  added  to  my  booklet  its 
own  material  covering  Lxistron  hoirw.  This, 


however,  was  not  Intermingled  In  any  way 
with  my  booklet. 

I  note  recent  news  stories  to  tbe  effect  that 
my  booklet  was  a  promotion  booklet  for 
Lustron  Corp.  I  call  attention  to  tbe  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  In  my  material  which 
In  any  way  cotild  be  considered  a  promotion 
Jor  any  particular  prefabricated  house  or  any 
other  type  of  housing.  It  deals  strictly  with 
general  Information  which  I  consider  of  value 
to  young  men  trying  to  buy  or  biUld  a 
home. 

I  made  a  contract  with  Lustron  to  receive 
10  cents  a  copy  for  the  first  100,000  and  5 
cents  per  copy  thereafter.  I  note  that  the 
elements  of  the  press  which  have  been  rather 
vigorously  opposed  to  my  fight  against  com- 
munism in  the  Government  are  now  object- 
ing to  the  fact  that  I  received  an  income 
from  this  booklet.  I  want  to  caU  attention 
in  this  connection  to  two  things,  namely: 

1.  As  far  as  I  know  every  Senator  has  a 
source  of  income  ouUlde  of  his  senatorial 
salary.  Some  Senators  have  radio  stations, 
others  practice  law.  others  deal  in  natural 
resources,  such  as  oil.  coal,  etc.,  some  others 
have  a  sizable  income  from  speaking,  and 
others  from  writing. 

2.  Apparently  none  of  the  Senators  con- 
sider receiving  this  outside  income  ImproDer 
nor  do  L 

This  booklet  wat  sold  to  the  company  with 
which  I  could  make  what  I  considered  the 
most  favorable  contract,  both  as  to  royalties 
and  also  as  to  keeping  the  price  down  within 
the  range  of  any  prospective  home  owner. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  there  was  nothing  to  Indicate  that  Lus- 
tron would  be  forced  Into  bankruptcy.  In 
fact  It  had  the  possibility  of  ultimately  be- 
coming one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful manufacturers  of  prefabricated  housing. 

I  urderstand  that  some  of  the  other  manu- 
racturers  of  prebuilt  housing  are  interested 
In  the  contract  which  Lustron  now  holds. 
That  conuact  calls  for  keeping  the  book  up 
to  date  until  1952.  I  hope  that  the  receiver 
makes  an  attempt  to  dispose  of  thU  contract 
to  some  prefabricated  housing  company,  or 
some  other  Individual  or  company  which 
wui  make  It  avaUable  to  the  yotmg  people 
seeking  a  home. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senators  will  agree  with 
me  that  while  passage  of  what  to  the  non- 
legal  mind  is  very  complicated  housing  leg- 
islation Is  an  Important  step,  another  im- 
portant step  is  that  everyone  who  is  entitled 
to  the  benefits  under  that  legislation  should 
know  exactly  what  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  In 
language  they  can  understand.  That  In- 
fo; mation  this  book  provides. 

IncldenUlly.  the  booklet  U  not  completely 
up  to  date  at  this  time.  In  that  It  was  written 
during  the  years  1947  and  1948  and  com- 
pleted after  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948,  but  before  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
I  hope  to  bring  It  up  to  date  within  the  next 
few  months — as  soon  as  I  get  some  brief  re- 
spite from  the  present  campaign  to  clean  the 
Commimists  out  of  the  Government. 

Incidentally,  I  note  the  intimation  by  some 
that  Lustron  purchased  this  booklet  not  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  worth  10  cenu  a  copy, 
but  m  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  adminis- 
tration so  as  to  get  an  extension  of  their 
loans,  etc.  The  ridiculousness  of  anyone 
attempting  to  curry  favor  with  this  adminis- 
tration by  workiiig  with  UcCactht  Is  too 
apparent  to  bear  comment. 

Wantbj:  a  Dollar's  Worth  or  Hoxtsinc  for 

Ev^T  Dollar  Sptmt 
(By  Joe  McCartbt,  United  States  Senator 

from  Wisconsin,  vice  chalnnan  of  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Housing) 

INTR<»UCTIOir 

Ify  contribution  to  this  booklet  would  not 
be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  the  thotvanda 
of  Americans  from  every  walk  at  life  who. 
during  the  last  two  years,  have  exptalncd 
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tbctr  particular  bou&in!;  prob'ems  to  me. 
B«cavue  %hej  took  the  time  to  t&lk  with  me 
duruic  mj  30.000  mile  tour  oi  the  countrj  in 
conaeetkA  vitb  the  tjearlnss  held  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Housing,  because  they 
took  the  time  to  write  to  me,  to  call  on  me 
at  mv  office,  to  innte  me  to  participate  In 
round-table  dl«cusslons  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem In  theu-  communities,  they  have  given  me 
a  broad  Insight  Into  the  questions  about 
housing  In  moat  people's  minds. 

Because  cf  this.  I  believe  I  know  you,  the 
reader,  and  your  hou.«ing  problems. 

First  of  all.  you're  married,  prc'jabiy  have  a 
famllT  and  definitely  want  and  need  a  rca- 
eonably  priced  place  to  live.  Your  Income  Is 
modest  and  you  have  to  watch  where  the  d-il- 
lara  go  In  these  days  of  high  prices.  Tou 
vant  to  know  wha:  price  house  you  can  af- 
ford to  buy.  You  ve  probably  managed  to 
put  aatde  aome  savings — not  much — I'or  a 
do^n  payment  en  a  house,  but  you're  not 
Bi're  hew  much  of  a  down  payment  will  be 
required  under  rarious  Government  loan 
plans.  Whether  you're  a  veteran  or  not.  but 
•^>ecially  If  you  are  a  veteran,  you  know  the 
Oorernroent  offers  you  some  help  In  securing 
a  home  loan,  but  you're  not  exactly  sure  what 
It  is  or  how  to  go  about  getting  it.  You  have 
heard  The  Government  Is  doing  something 
about  Increasing  the  production  of  low-cost 
bousing  and  you  wonder  just  hex  successful 
this  program  la  going  to  be,  Just  what  your 
chances  ar*  for  securing  a  more  reasonably 
pr'.ced  place  to  live. 

You've  probably  read  many  newspaper 
•tonca.  magazine  articles,  and  perhaps  a 
book  or  tvo.  and  snent  many  hours  talking 
over  this  subject  with  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  the  sum  total  of  most  of  what  you  have 
learned  has  still  left  you  groping  for  the 
actual  f%cts — the  dollar  and  cenu  facts 

If  I  am  right,  then  you're  the  man  I'm 
taUdag  tow 

Tha  Jotat  Congressional  Committee  <^ 
H  >uaing  cl'wed  Ita  hearings  In  Detrctt  one 
alienvion  last  year.  I  walked  out  of  the 
Federal  Buildlnc  that  afternoon  thoroughly 
connnced  that  everyone  In  Detroit,  like 
every  ne  in  Fituburgh  and  Cleveland—and. 
as  it  turned  out  later.  In  every  city  we  w;re 
to  vtslt  — had  one  big  gripe  t'lat  orer- 
■hadoaed  e\ery  other  dally  living  problem. 
Housing.  It  was  scarce  and  it  was  expensive, 
yet  It  wa»  a  basic  necessity  no  one  could 
do  without. 

I  talked  out  of  the  buUdlcg.  down  the 
grar  stone  steps  pitst  sorre  spectators  and 
wut)psses  who  had  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings that  day,  and  crossed  to  the  cttrb. 

-Taxi." 

Suddenly  a  small  woman  stepped  between 
me  and  tbe  waiting  cab. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  anyway?"  she 
demanded. 

'Lady,'  I  apologized,  "the  cab  Is  yours. 
I  didn't  see  you  " 

•'If  don't  uant  your  cab."  she  ccolded. 
"I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  watting 
taxpayers'  money  holding  all  these  aou^lng 
hwirtngB.  I  know  how  you  can  solve  the 
bousing  problem." 

Maybe  this  U  it.  I  thought. 

"How?" 

"Pass  the  right  laws,"  she  told  me  tri- 
umphantly. 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  off. 

If  the  pro'jlem  of  high  building  costs  and 
ecarce  living  quarters  could  be  solved  as 
easily  as  the  lady  from  D?trolt  believes, 
then  these  problems  should  t>e  solved  to  a 
murh  greater  extent  tod^y  than  they  are 
because  of  the  1943  Housing  Act  and  other 
housing  laws.  While  these  laws  have  helped 
maierldily,  the  truth  Is  that  a  vaat  number 
of  p>e')ple  do  net  understand  how  to  apply 
U>  their  own  housing  problems  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  this  legislation.  I 
know  tiuit  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived nearly  as  many  letters  on  housing  In 
the  last  three  months  as   they  did   In   the 


months  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  These  letters  asking  for  help  on 
Individual  housing  pro'olems  outnumber  the 
mall  received  on  any  other  subject. 

To  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  have  made 
the  housing  question  our  special  study,  these 
letters  clearly  Indicate  there  Is  a  vast  lack 
of  understanding  of  existing  hous.ng  leg- 
islation and  the  assistance  these  laws  offer 
the  Individual.  And  they  point  up  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  impression  of  the  lady 
111  Detroit,  there  Is  more  to  solving  the  hous- 
ing problem  than  simply  passing  the  right 
law.  The  right  laws  help,  of  ccurse.  But 
they  aren't  everythln?.  It  is  equnl'.y  im- 
portant that  all  those  affected  by  a  law 
understand  it  so  they  can  ti.'ke  advantage 
of  their  rights  under  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Housing  Act  and  other 
housing  laws  do  not  explain  themselves. 
They  deal  with  home  financing,  which  is  a 
highly  specialized  and  complicated  subject 
with  a  vccabul-ary  all  Us  own.  The  reason 
that  no  adequate  and  simple  explanation  has 
yet  been  given  Is  that  those  who  know  these 
laws  b-'st  have  been  so  close  t.o  the  housing 
problem  that  they  tend  to  explain  the  solu- 
tion to  it  In  the  complicated  l?gal  terms 
which  they  learned  In  the  process  of  study- 
ing the  problem.  It  is  not  particularly  un- 
usua!  that  in  solving  the  many  small,  indi- 
vidual housing  problems  Congress  had  to  do 
It  In  a  big,  rather  general  way.  But  it  Is 
Indeed  a  strange  paradox  that  because  of 
the  necessarily  complicated  and  legil  v.ay 
In  which  we  had  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
sefm  to  have  overlooked  explaining  this 
solution  In  terms  of  the  small  Individual 
problems  which  we  sought  to  overcome. 

A  short  excerpt  from  the  new  law  will  give 
you  an  Idea  of  what  I  mean. 

'Title  II  amendments:  (1)  Section  2C3 
(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  cut  in  paragraph 
No.  (3)  the  following:  'of  the  character 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  iB)  of  this  sub- 
section' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'on  property  approved  for  ln»ur- 
ance  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction.' 
(Ji  Section  303  (b|  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(ll  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragripb  (2i  (C).  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  'or'  and  addhi^  the 
following  new  paragraph:  "iD*  Not  to  ex- 
ceed (8,000  and  nut  to  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  appraised  value,  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance'." 

Obviously  this  law  does  not  explain  It- 
seU  to  the  young  man  who  has  a  housing 
problem.  It  U  written  In  technical  language 
for  the  Government  agei  cies  that  will  ad- 
minister the  law.  Members  of  Congress  are 
a-*are  of  this  and  recognize  the  need  of  a 
simple  explanation  of  this  law  to  tae  man 
whom  It  was  designed  to  help.  In  fact, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  ur^cd  me — be- 
c3Ur-e  of  my  work  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Hcu->lng  and  because  of  my  part  In  draft- 
ing this  law — to  attempt  such  an  expla- 
nation. 

CKNEXAL  AIMS  OF   HOUSING  ACT 

The  tAo  principal  objectives  of  the  Hou.?- 
Ing  Act  are  (1|  to  make  credit  mere  easily 
available  to  veterans  and  others  who  desire 
t'j  build  or  purchase  lower-cost  homes,  and 
to  tighten  up.  to  som^  extent,  credit  on  the 
more  expensive  homes  so  that  scarce  ma- 
terials and  scarce  labor  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  construction  of  lower-cost  housing, 
and  (2)  to  get  a  national  standardization  of 
huijding  codes  and  standardization  of  meas- 
urements In  the  building  industry  so  as  to 
reduce  building  costs.  A  thorough  study 
or  the  housing  situation  and  the  conditions 
which  created  It  con.lnced  our  committee, 
and  ultimately  the  Congress,  that  these  two 
objectives  would  ha-.e  to  be  made  realities 
if  we  were  to  alleviate  that  phace  of  the 
housing  shortage  affecting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Americans. 

Our  country-wide  herrings  revealed  that 
the  present  housing  emergency  was  brought 


about  largely  by  three  factors:  (1)  During 
the  war  years  scarce  materials  and  labor 
were  used  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort.  ThU  put  us  far  behind 
normal  home  production.  (2»  Since  1940 
there  haj  been  an  Increase  in  population 
of  15.0C0GOO.  (3)  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years  a  vast  number  of  new  families  have 
been  created  by  the  marriages  of  returned 
veterans.  There  is  also  the  special  problem 
of  returned  veterans  who  were  away  during 
the  time  rent  controls  and  tenant-eviction 
limitations  were  imposed.  Wnile  rent  con- 
trols have  served  a  good  over-all  purpose, 
they  worltcd  a  hardship  on  returning  vet- 
erans, many  of  whom  were  frozen  out  of 
adequate  renting  quarters  and  forced  to 
double  up  with  relatives  or  live  In  trailer 
camps  or  other  unsuitable  quarters. 

The  purpose  of  o'Jr  congressional  hear- 
ings, however,  was  not  to  reas.sure  ourselves 
that  a  housing  problem  did  exist.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  what  obstacles  were  In 
the  way  of  creating  more  housing  fcr  that 
group  of  people  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  housing  shortage  and  what  could  be 
done  through  legislation  and  other  means. 
The  higher-income  families,  obviously,  were 
not  seriously  affected.  The  middle-,  lower- 
middle-,  and  very  low-income  families,  hew- 
ever,  w?re  faced  with  a  real  and  serious  prob- 
lem.    They  were  the  families  we  had  to  help. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1948  provides  assist- 
ance for  the  middle-  and  lower-middle-in- 
come  families.  Unfortunately,  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  what  should  ba 
done  for  the  very  low-income  families — those 
who  since  the  beginning  of  time  have  been 
inadequately  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as  in- 
adequately housed  because  they  are  not 
financially  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Their  housing  problem,  of  course,  is  not  a 
new  one.     It  has  always  been  with  xu. 

The  present  housing  emergency,  of  course, 
reaches  fur  b?yond  this  very  low-lnccme 
group.  It  includes  those  stable  wage  earn- 
ers *ho  neither  want  nor  need  Oovernment- 
owncd  and  taxpayer-supported  housing — 
that  U,  public  housing— but  who  desperately 
want  and  need  a  dollar's  worth  of  boiuing 
tor  every  dollar  they  spend.  Their  problem* 
are  really  the  emergency  phase  ol  the  hous- 
ing situation.  Congress  agreed  on  what 
could  be  done  for  this  grcup — the  mlddle- 
Htid  lower-mlddie-lncome  families — and  this 
Is  the  vas»  group  for  whom  the  Housing  Act 
was  decl'^ned.  Because  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment over  the  issue  of  public  housing.  Con- 
gress could  not  agree  on  what  Fhould  be 
done  for  the  very  low-Income  group  a-ho 
have  always,  not  Just  at  present,  had  a  hous- 
ing problem.  This  group  will,  of  course,  in- 
directly benefit  from  tiie  Housing  Act,  for 
Ir  making  It  possible  for  a  man  to  build  and 
pu.^liase  a  medium-priced  house,  certain 
low-cost  living  quarters  will  thus  be  va- 
cated and  made  available  lor  occupancy  by 
lower-Income  families. 

During  the  hearings  we  found  that  this 
subject  of  public  hcu^lng  was  greatly  mis- 
understood. Relatively  few  people  under- 
sliwd  what  was  meant  by  "puoUc  housing,' 
nor  did  they  understand  what  group  pub- 
lic housing  is  Intended  to  serve  nor  what 
group  actually  Is  served  by  the  190,0C0  public- 
bouslntj  units  now  In  e.\lstence. 

Obviously  tjiere  Is  much  low-cost  housing 
aided  by  the  Government  that  Is  not  public 
housing.  la  the  HcUoing  Act  of  1348,  for 
Instance,  evet-y  Government  aid  Is  directed 
toward  the  production  of  low-cost  hom?s 
end  rental  housing,  yet  no  public-housing 
program  was  adopted.  Public  housing  re- 
fers solely  to  Govarnmeni-own?d  and  oper- 
ated, f.nd  taxpayer-supported  housing. 

Contrary  to  pooular  Impression  the  190.000 
public-housing  units  in  existence  today  are 
not  being  used  to  supply  hou.»lng  wliere  the 
need  is  greatest  in  the  lower-income  group — 
tho  question  of  greatect  housing  need  Is  not 
the  controlling  yardstick  for  celccting  ten- 
ants.   For  e.-.dmple.  our  hearings  brouiht  to 
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llrht  one  Illustration  of  this  in  E)etrolt  where 
a  war  widow  and  her  four  children  were  kept 
out  of  the  public-housing  project  and  thereby 
public-housing  units  In  existence  today  are 
forced  to  live  in  a  one-room  basement  apart- 
ment heated  by  a  kerosene  stove  because 
the  public-hearing  rules  for  selecting  tenants 
screened  her  out  as  Ineligible.  She  was  not  a 
stable  wage  earner. 

Through  misfortune  this  widow  is  unable 
to  pay  for  adequate  living  quarters  for  her 
family  and  Is  not  in  a  position  at  present 
to  become  what  Is  termed  a  "stable"  wage 
earner.  Yet  under  the  present  rules  for 
selecting  tenants  she  Is  prevented  from  living 
In  Government  housing  which  taxpayers  sup- 
port for  what  Is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  cases  such  as  hers. 
The  initial  reaction  to  a  case  such  as  this 
Is  criticism  of  those  In  charge  of  the  public- 
housing  program.  However.  In  fairness  to 
the  Public  Housing  Administration.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  they  are  following  the 
congressional  Intent  as  It  was  so  clearly 
demonstrated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
year — namely,  to  make  public  housing  avail- 
able only  to  stable  wage  earners  and  exclude 
anyone  getting  any  form  of  public  assistance, 
such  as  relief,  widow's  pension,  etc. 

Without  going  Into  the  merits  of  any  par- 
ticular side  of  this  issue  of  public  housing, 
I  would  like  to  point  o\it  the  three  different 
lines  of  thought  on  this  subject  because  the 
Inability  of  Congress  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ent views  prevented  action  on  what  I  con- 
sider a  vitally  Important  phase  of  the  bous- 
Ine  problem. 

First,  there  U  the  group  that  believes,  as 
someone  stated  dn  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
"Public  housing  should  not  be  made  into  a 
poorhouse."  This  group  believes  that  only 
the  stable  wage  earners  in  the  lower-incoms 
froup  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Govern- 
ment-owned  and  taxpayer-supported  bous- 
ing. This  principle  Is  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  public  housing  today. 

8ec<jnd,  there  is  the  group  that  believes 
those  people  flnancUlly  unable  to  provide 
bousing  for  themselves,  should  not  be  cared 
for  In  housing  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This,  they  say.  Is  a  problem  for  the 
local  municipality  to  handle  as  a  relief  prob- 
lem. Just  as  local  relief  provides  food  and 
clothing  for  people  unable  to  provide  these 
necessities  for  themselves.  This  group,  bow- 
ever,  does  go  along  with  the  Idea  that  it  Is 
the  Job  of  the  Federal  Government  to  cut 
costs  of  building  wherever  possible  and  to 
make  liberal  loans  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  lower-Income 
homes. 

Third,  there  Is  the  group  that  believes  that 
tenants     for     government-owned     bousing 
should   be   selected   solely   on   the   basis  of 
greatest  housing  need,  regardless  of  whether 
their  Income  Is  derived  from  wages,  relief, 
or    widows'    pension.      They    believe    public 
housing  should  serve  those  people  In  greatest 
housing  need  who,  through  misfortune,  like 
the  Detroit   war  widow,  or  lack  of  ability, 
have  never  been  adequately  housed  or  fed 
or  clothed,  and  who  keep  slum  areas  thriving 
because    they  cannot   afford   other   bousing. 
By    stressing    that    public    housing    should 
serve  those  in  greatest  housing  need,   this 
group  does  not  advocate  that  the  prospective 
tenant    with    the    smallest    income    should 
receive   priority.     The   number   of   children 
in  the  family,  the  health  of  the  children  and 
of  the  wife,  and  many  other  things  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.    For  example,  a 
family   with   an   Income   of.  say.   12.000  and 
seven  children  and  a  sick  wife,  living  under 
slum    conditions,    certainly    would    have    a 
greater  bousing  need  than  a  healthy  cbUd- 
less  couple  making  $1,400  a  year.    Tbls  third 
group  believes  that  tenants  should  be  chosen 
solely   on    this   basis  so   that    government- 
owned  and  taxpa]rer-supported  botulng  will 
solve  a  serious  social  welfare  problem  as  weU 
ts  a  ctirrently  aggravated  bousing  problem. 
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If  the  thinking  of  this  third  group  ts  fol- 
lowed, It  win,  of  course,  cost  more  to  ad- 
minister public  housing  and  the  success 
thereof  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  welfare 
organizations,  church  groups,  and  civic 
minded  people. 

I.  personaUy,  go  along  with  this  latter  line 
of  thinking  and  submitted  an  amendment  to 
this  effect  to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bUl,  The  amendment,  however,  was 
rejected  In  favor  of  a  compromise  which  pro- 
vided that  discrimination  against  those  re- 
ceiving pubUc  assistance  of  any  kind  be 
stopped  and  that  the  question  of  greatest 
housing  need  be  given  "due  consideration" 
when  selecting  tenants. 

The  case  of  the  Detroit  war  widow  may,  at 
first  blush,  seem  unusual,  but  nevertheless 
It  is  essentially  typical  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem with  which  a  vast  group  are  faced.  She, 
and  many  others  like  her  in  the  lowest  in- 
come group,  present  a  social  welfare  problem, 
the  handling  of  which  Congress  unfortu- 
nately did  not  agree  upon.  Something  should 
and  must  be  done  for  this  group  by  Con- 
gress at  once. 

Getting  back  to  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948.  there  U  some  really 
worthwhile  assistance  given  our  vast  middle 
and  lower-middle  Income  group.  That  is 
the  clerks,  salespeople,  storekeepers,  office 
workers,  teachers,  ntn-ses,  machinists,  car- 
penters, factory  workers,  and  especially  vet- 
erans. The  people  who  can  pay  from  $4  500 
to  IlLOOO  for  a  bouse  of  their  own  or  a  mod- 
est amount  for  monthly  rent,  comprise  tb« 
greatest  number  of  Americans,  and  this 
group  receives  direct  help  with  tbelr  bous- 
ing problems  from  tbls  new  law. 

This  bill  U  dedicated  to  the  Idea  that  every 
man  with  a  steady  Job  and  good  credit  should 
bs  able  to  own  his  own  boms  If  bs  desires 
To  rnaks  tbls  posslbU  tb«  act  brlsfly  doss 
the  following  things: 

1  Makes  mors  libsrsi  govcmmsnt  In- 
•ursd  and  guarantscd  borne  loans  available 
to  veterans  and  others  interested  In  buying 
or  building  lower  cost  homes  that  meet 
good  construction  standards. 

a.  Provides  easier  bonk  credit  for  the  home 
buyer  by  autboridng  the  Government  to 
broaden  its  secondary  market  activities  and 
purchase  one-baU  of  the  FHA-insured  and 
Ol-guaranteed  home  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  leading  agencies  after  Aprtl  30 
1»48. 

8.  Provides  for  the  creation  and  govem- 
ment-instired  financing  of  housing  coopera- 
tives. In  addition,  it  provides  for  necessary 
advice  and  help  to  the  group  In  forming 
the  cooperative,  planning  the  site  and 
dwelling  units,  etc. 

4.  Provides  liberal  government  Insured 
loans  for  large  scale  rental  bousing  projects 
and  fixes  the  maximum  rents  thereon. 

6.  Provides  a  rield-lnsurance  program 
which  guarantees  a  2^  percent  return  to 
those  who  put  their  own  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  large  scale  rental  bousing.  This  aid 
Is  available  only  If  rents  are  fixed  to  yield 
approximately  3  "4  percent.  The  maximum 
rent  in  this  type  of  project  would  vary  In 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

6.  Prohibits  discrimination  by  landlords 
against  families  with  children  by  requiring 
a  signed  statement  from  builders  and  in- 
■naton  that  the  rental  bousing  tbey  erect 
wttb  the  benefit  of  Government-insured 
loans  wUl  be  open  to  families  with  children. 
Builders  and  investors  who  refive  to  sign 
such  a  statement  are  automatically  barred 
from  receiving  Government-Insured  loans, 
and  those  who  obtain  sucb  loans  and  later 
discriminate  against  families  wltb  children 
will  be  guilty  of  criminal  offense. 

7.  LlberallBes  government  Insured  loans  for 
the  mass  production  and  marketing  cC  low 
eoet  ivafabrlcatad  boosing  and  cstabUsbas 
Insured  credit  for  builders  utilizing  the  econ- 
omies of  large-seals  site  production  In  ths 
production  of  low-cost  homes. 


8.  Provides  more  liberal  government  In- 
sured loans  to  home  owners  for  the  purpose 
of  remodeling  and  modernizing  their  homes 
so  as  to  create  additional  rental  units. 

These  are  the  immediate  alms  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  act  also  makes  a  start  on  two 
problems  which  are  concededly  the  greatest 
bottlenecks  In  the  housing  industry— (1) 
the  faUure  of  communities  to  Improve  and 
modernize  outdated  and  unnecessarily  com- 
plex building  codes,  which  not  only  differ 
from  city  to  city,  but  also  within  large 
metropolitan  areas;  and  (2)  the  failure  of 
the  building  indtistrj-  as  a  whole  to  standard- 
ize measurementa  and  methods  for  the  as- 
sembly of  home-building  materials  and 
equipment.  The  aim  of  the  Housing  Act  in 
setting  up  a  unit  In  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  do  research  leading  to  ths 
adoption  of  standardized  codes  is  to  encour- 
age cities  and  towns  to  do  away  with  old- 
fashioned  specification  codes  and  to  adopt 
simple  performance  codes.  And  the  purpose 
of  that  section  of  the  Housing  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  H&HFA  to  conduct  studies  to  de- 
velop the  application  of  standardized  dimen- 
sions and  methods  for  assembly  of  bome- 
buildlng  materials  and  equipment  Is  to  en- 
courage the  building  Industry  to  accept  and 
apply  standard  measurements  to  their  opera- 
tions. Both  of  these  Improvements  will 
greatly  reduce  building  costs  and  wlU  en- 
able home  builders  to  take  advantage  of 
many  new  building  Ideas. 

The  aids  offered  by  the  Housing  Act  also 
encourage  the  use  of  the  ezpanaible  house 
idea  by  those  who  want  to  start  out  with  a 
low  cost  home  wltb  one  bedroom  and  add 
extra  rooms  later  as  tbelr  family  and  Incoma 
Increases. 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  a  separau  bill 
provides  for  direct  Government  grants  and 
aid  in  building  special  homes  for  veteran 
wheel-chair  cases  the  Government  to  sup- 
ply all  plans  free  of  cost  to  the  veteran  plus 
one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  boms  oa 
homes  that  cost  up  to  130,000. 

The  Important  and  pertinent  questions 
still  unanswered  now  are  how  to  get  tb» 
liberal  loans  provided  for  in  ths  law:  bow 
much  of  a  loan  can  be  secured;  how  to  be- 
come eligible  for  these  loans;  what  are  yotir 
chances  of  getting  lower  cost  rental  m)uslnc 
provided  for  in  the  new  act? 

BOIU-LOAM    PUUtS 

First,  let's  look  at  home  loans  and  see  how 
you  can  secure  a  more  liberal  loan  for  ths 
pu-'cbase  of  a  reasonably  priced  bouse.  Th« 
Government  does  not  make  direct  loana. 
How  then  does  the  program  operate? 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Federal  HotM- 
Ing  Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  Instire  or  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  home  loans  made  by  pri- 
vate-lending institutions.  This  means  FHA 
or  VA,  In  effect,  promises  the  lender  that  you 
WlU  repay  yotir  home  loan  in  full.  With  tli« 
Government  standing  behind  your  debt  In 
this  way,  the  secinity  on  the  loan  is  more 
desirable.  Therefore,  the  lender  is  not  only 
more  willing  to  make  the  loan,  but  also  to 
make  a  larger  loan  than  be  otherwise  would 
make. 

A  comparison  between  a  conventional 
home  loan  and  one  that  is  Insured  by  the 
Government  will  Illustrate  this  point.  Na- 
tional banks,  for  example,  are  limited  by 
Federal  Reserve  law  In  the  amount  of  a 
conventional  home  loan  they  can  make. 
They  can  grant  a  first  loan  for  no  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  house,  and  im- 
der  certain  conditions  this  limitation  is  even 
lower.  This  means  you  must  pay  a  mini- 
mum of  40  percent  of  the  value  to  the  builder 
as  a  down  fwyment.  However,  one  type  of 
FHA-lnsured  loan,  which  will  be  explained 
later,  would  enable  such  a  bank  to  make  a 
loan  for  as  mticta  as  05  percent  of  the  valu* 
of  the  home.  FHA  wlU  Instire  this  amount 
OD  certain  loans.  8u^  a  loan  would  call 
for  a  down  payment  of  5  percent  of  the  value 
Instead  of  40  percent. 
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You  wUl  notice  that  I  use  the  word  "value" 
nther  than  'purchase  price  "  You,  who  axe 
txperlenred  home  owners,  known  that  (re- 
quentlj  there  U  a  variation  l>etween  "value" 
and  "purchaae  price."  with  the  result  that 
In  the  case  of  ft  conventional  first  loan  the 
amount  of  down  payment  might  be  upped 
Irom  40  to  50  or  even  60  percent. 

In  the  case  of  a  house  selling  for  $10.000 — 
•tvn  assuming  that  the  purchase  price  and 
the  value  were  the  same — this  would  mean 
a  down  payment  of  something  more  thaa 
M  000.  Few  new  families  are  able  to  make 
so  large  a  down  payment.  As  a  result,  thcu- 
aands.  If  not  rallllons.  who  want  to  own  their 
own  homes  are  forced  to  continue  as  renters. 

When  FHA  lnsuranc3  cr  a  VA  guarantee 
ts  attached  to  a  home  loan,  however,  the 
banks  are  able  to  lend  a  larger  amount  cf 
money  on  a  mortgpg?.  This  In  turn  meaus 
that  down  payments  are  reduced  In  amount. 
And  this  reduction  of  the  down  payment. 
In  the  case  of  Government  loans,  makes  It 
possible  lor  many  home  seekers  to  purch.'^se 
hCMnes  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  do 
ao  because  they  lack  suCcleat  cash  reserves 
to  make  a  large  down  payment,  even  though 
they  could  meet  the  m.onthly  payments  on 
the  loan  out  of  their  incomes. 

Naturnlly,  the  FHA  and  the  VA  in  giving 
this  added  Eecurlty  to  a  loan,  ask  that  cer- 
tain requirements  l)e  met:  (li  the  home  for 
which  the  loan  Is  being  sought  must  meas- 
ure up  to  practical  standards  of  construc- 
tion; i2i  the  amount  of  the  loan,  tn  the 
case  of  FHA.  must  be  determined  and  gov- 
erned by  the  value  at  which  the  home  Is 
appraised — that  is.  the  estimated  value  not 
the  purchase  price,  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
In  the  case  of  VA.  depends  on  the  purchase 
price  of  the  home  and  this  cannot  exceed 
VAs  estimate  of  reasonable  value;  (3)  the 
terms  of  the  loan — the  repayment  period 
and  the  Interest  charged — must  conform 
with  the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  rules  of 
FHA  and  VA;  (4i  the  applicant  must  be 
financially  able  to  carry  the  loan.  These 
are  simple,  fair,  and  protective  requirements. 

How  is  such  a  loan  secured?  Tne  person 
seeking  the  loan  advises  his  bank,  building 
and  loan  association,  or  private  lender  that 
he  is  interested  in  an  FHA-lnsured  or  VA- 
guarantaed  loan.  The  lender  then  mrxkes 
the  proper  application  to  the  FHA  or  the  VA. 

FHA  LOAN  PLAN 

The  FHA  plan  of  Insuring  home  loans 
works  like  this:  an  FHA  representative  first 
appraises  the  value  of  the  home  and  checks 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  perform- 
ance and  durability. 

One  type  of  FHA-lnsured  loan  is  made  on 
homes  on  which  an  FHA  commitment  Is  se- 
cured before  the  start  of  construction  and 
on  which  several  FHA  Inspections  are  made 
during  the  construction.  Another  type  of 
loan  Insurance  Is  made  on  homes  which  FHA 
Inspects  and  approves  after  construction  Is 
completed.  For  convenience's  sake  I  will 
refer  to  the  first  type  of  homes  as  "new" 
homes  and  the  second  as  "existing"  homes. 

After  the  construction  Is  approved  accord- 
ing to  FHA  standards,  the  appraised  value 
of  the  home  is  set.  "Appraised  value"  means 
the  pTObable  value  of  the  home  over  a  poriL>d 
of  years,  not  simply  the  current  cost  or  pur- 
chase price.  The  amount  cf  any  FHA-ln- 
sured loan  depends  on  the  amount  at  which 
the  home  is  appraised. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  heme,  the  appraised 
Talue  oi  which  is  not  over  $6,315.  the  FHA 
win  Insure  a  loan  up  to  95  percent  of  this 
appraisal,  or  $6,000.  If  the  purchase  price 
of  the  home  is  the  tame  amount  at  which 
FHA  sets  Its  uppralsal — which,  incidentally. 
Is  an  Indication  of  a  pood  buy — the  down 
paj-ment  required  would  be  $315 

U  the  purchase  price  Is  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  appraisal,  the  down  payment 
would  have  to  be  Increased  beyond  $315  by 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
appiraUai  and  the  purchase  price. 


In  insuring  the  type  of  loan  Just  described. 
FHA  would  require  that  the  terms  covering 
the  repayment  period  be  not  more  than  30 
years  and  the  Interest  rate  charged  by  the 
bank  or  building  and  loan  association  be  not 
more  than  4'2  percent,  plus  the  one  half  of 
1  percent  charged  by  FHA  as  mortgage  In- 
surance premium — In  all.  5  percent. 

The  monthly  payments  covering  principal. 
Interest,  and  average  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance premium  would  be  $31.92. 

i:  FHA  sets  Its  appraisal  at  $7,000  on  a 
new  home.  FHA  will  Insure  a  loan  up  to  90 
percent  of  this  amount,  or  $6,300.  Such  a 
loan  can  run  for  not  more  than  25  years 
and  have  an  Interest  rate,  as  In  the  previous 
case,  of  not  more  than  4'^  percent.  The 
monthly  principal  and  Interest  payments.  In- 
cluding' averas;  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
premiums,  would   be   $36  60. 

If  the  new  home  Is  appraised  at  an  amount 
over  $7,000  but  at  not  more  than  $11,000. 
FH.\  will  Insure  a  loan  made  by  a  lender  up 
to  90  percent  en  the  first  $7,000  of  appraised 
value,  and  up  to  80  percent  on  the  amount 
of  appraised  value  over  $7,000.  For  example, 
let's  say  the  FH.\  appraisal  and  the  purchase 
price  are  the  same.  $11,000.  This  means  the 
bank  can  lend  as  much  as  $9,500  and  secure 
P'H.\  Insurance  to  cover  that  amount  in  full. 
FHA  Insures  90  percent  of  the  first  $7,000  of 
appraised  value,  or  $6,300,  plus  80  percent  of 
the  next  $4,000,  or  $3,200.  for  a  total  of  $9,500. 
This  wouM  mean  a  $1.5C0  down  payment. 
Tne  terms  v.ould  be  25  years,  44  percent 
Interest.  The  monthly  payments,  including 
principal.  Interest  and  avera'^e  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  premium,  would  amount  to  $55.20. 

In  the  c;Lse  of  a  new  home  valued  at  more 
than  $11,000  but  not  over  $20,000.  FHA  will 
insure  a  loan  up  to  80  percent  of  FHA  ap- 
praised value.  If  the  appraisal  Is  set  at 
$20,000.  FHA  win  Insure  a  loan  anywhere  up 
to  $16,000.  The  monthly  principal,  and  In- 
terest payments.  Including  average  FHA 
mortgage  lnsurat:ce  premium,  on  this  maxi- 
mum FHA-lnsured  loan  would  be  $92.96. 

The  type  of  FHA-lnsured  loans  made  on 
existing  homes — those  inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  FHA  after  construction  has  been 
completed,  whether  the  home  Is  actually  new 
or  old — can  be  secured  for  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  FHA  appraisal.  The  appraisal,  how- 
ever, cannot  exceed  $20,000.  Thus  the  maxi- 
mum FHA-lnsured  loan  available  on  an 
existing  home  would  be  $16.000 — or  80  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  $20,000  appraisal. 

The  monthly  payments  per  $1.C00  of  loan 
would  l>e  $6  57  for  interest,  principal,  and 
average  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  premium. 

This  type  of  loan,  on  an  existing  home, 
cannot  run  for  more  than  20  years  and.  as 
in  the  previous  examples,  cannot  carry  an 
Interest  rate  of  more  than  4'^  percent. 

One  other  type  FHA-lnsured  loan  Is  availa- 
ble, but  Is  specifically  limited  to  small,  basic- 
type  homes,  stripped  of  nonessential  fea- 
tures but  with  complete  living  facilities,  for 
lower  Income  families.  The  type  of  home  on 
which  this  loan  Is  available  can  be  built  in 
many  small  communities,  rural  and  semi- 
rural,  on  the  margins  of  cities  and  farther 
out  In  the  country,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  It 
could  be  built  in  urban  areas  within  the  cost 
limits  set  by  the  loan  terms. 

On  these  basic-type  homes.  If  constructed 
under  FHA  Inspection,  the  FHA  will  par- 
tially Insure  the  lender  against  loss  on  a  loan 
for  not  more  than  $4,500.  which  cannot 
exceed  the  appraised  value  of  the  house 
without  the  land.  The  land  is  not  covered 
by  the  loan  and  must  be  paid  for  or  other- 
wise financed  (but  not  with  a  second  mort- 
gage*. To  be  eligible  for  this  loan  you  must 
have  an  equity  of  at  least  6  percent  of  the 
appraised   value  of  the  entire  property. 

On  this  loan  plan,  the  monthly  payment. 
Including  principal,  Interest,  and  average 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  premium.  Is  $6.75 
per  $1,000  of  loan.  For  example,  on  a  maxi- 
mum $4,500  loan,  the  monthly  payment 
would  be  $30  38  over  a  period  of  20  years. 


Certain  basic  principles  apply  to  all  cf 
these  FHA-lnsured  loans.  If  kept  In  mind, 
these  principles  can  be  helpful  to  you  in 
selecting  a  home  on  which  ycu  can  secure 
such  a  loan. 

First  of  all.  the  lower  cost  of  the  home, 
the  more  liberal  the  FHA-lnsured  loan. 

Second,  the  most  liberal  FHA  loan  Insur- 
ance Is  offered  on  homes  Inspected  and 
approved  by  FHA  during  the  construction 
period. 

Third,  the  way  to  secure  a  loan  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  maximum  amount  which 
FHA  will  Insure  Is  to  select  a  home  the  price 
of  which  is  well  within  your  hbility  to  repay. 
The  lending  agency  takes  tl.U  into  consid- 
eration first  and  foremost  in  its  decision  on 
the  amount  of  a  loan  it  will  make  It  Is  gen- 
erally considered  safe  to  buy  a  home  cost- 
ing; approximately  tv/o-and-a-half  times  your 
yearly  Income.  This  amount,  of  course.  Is 
for  the  average-size  family  and  can  be 
decreased  or  Increased  according  to  other 
conslderatloris  such  as  family  expenses  and 
bank  savings. 

Fourth,  another  way  to  secure  a  loan  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  maximum  amount 
which  FHA  will  Insure  Is  to  find  a  good  buy. 
That  Is.  a  home  worth  Its  asking  price. 
Every  lean — Government  Insured  cr  not — Is 
based  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  home, 
not  on  the  purchase  price.  Your  loan  will 
mean  more  to  you,  will  mean  less  of  a  down 
payment.  If  the  appraised  value  and  the  pur- 
chase  price   are   closely    related. 

CI   LOANS 

A  VA-guaranteed  home  loan  Is  available  to 
any  veteran  who  served  at  any  time  between 
September  16.  1940.  and  J<ily  25,  1947.  and 
who  was  honorably  discharged  after  at  least 
90  days  total  service  or  for  service-Incurred 
disability  In  less  than  90  days. 

Before  guaranteeing  a  loan,  however,  the 
VA  muit  determine  that  the  purchase  price 
of  the  home  does  not  exceed  reasonable 
value,  taking  Into  consideration  present 
building  coots.  Congress  provided  this 
safety-gaUge  for  the  protection  of  the 
veteran. 

If  VA  approves  the  purchase  price,  it  then 
Is  wllllnc;  to  guarantee  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent, or  $4,000.  whichever  Is  less,  of  a  loan 
made  on  this  home.  It  will  guarantee  a  loan 
only  If  It  docs  not  run  for  more  than  25  years 
and  does  not  have  an  Interest  rate  of  more 
than  4  percent.  The  monthly  payment  on 
a  maximum  VA  guaranteed  loan  would  be 
$5  28  per  $1.COO  of  loan. 

To  Illustrate  a  VA-guaranteed  loan,  let's 
take  a  house  priced  at  $8,000.  The  purchase 
price,  of  course,  must  be  approved  by  VA. 
If  the  lending  agency  is  willing  to  make  a 
loan  of  say  $7,500  on  this  home  (It  can  make 
an  $8.C00  loan* ,  VA  will  guarantee  50  percent 
of  the  loan,  or  $3,750.  This  means  that  while 
the  bank,  or  building  and  loan  association  or 
other  lender,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  lending 
the  $7,500.  It  Is  taking  a  risk  on  only  half 
that  amount  or  $3,750.  The  VA  assumes  the 
risk  on  any  loss  up  to  one-half  of  the  loan. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  you  can  secure 
will  depend,  of  cou.'-se,  upon  the  lender's  con- 
fidence In  your  ability  to  repay  the  loan  and 
upon  the  lender's  appraisal  of  the  home's 
value. 

Over  and  above  guaranteeing  50  percent  of 
a  loan  made  by  a  lender  to  a  veteran,  the  VA 
will  make  cne  payment  of  4  p-rcent  of  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee,  to  be  credited  to 
the  veteran's  loan  account.  If  VA  guar- 
antees $4,000  of  a  veteran's  loan.  It  will  pay 
$160  to  the  credit  of  the  loan  account. 

COMBINATION    FHA-VA    LO.MJ    PLAN 

In  addition  to  a  straight  FHA-lnsured  loan 
and  a  VA-guaranteed  loan,  a  co.-nblnatlon  of 
the  two  loan  plans  Is  available  to  veterans  In 
order  to  provide  a  more  complete  Govern- 
ment guarantee  on  a  loan. 

This  type  of  loan  Is  secured  In  the  same 
way  either  a  straight  FHA-lnsured  or  VA- 
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guaranteed  loan  Is  obtained.  AppP.c.itlon  Is 
made  to  a  bank  or  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  other  private  lender,  which  In  turn 
fi!es  your  application  for  a  comfcmatlon 
FRA-VA  loan,  or  as  It  Is  technically  known, 
a  combination  505- A  loan. 

The  amount  of  the  first  mortgage  on  which 
FHA  Insurance  Is  available  varies.  The  lend- 
ing Egency  may  be  able  to  secure  anywhere 
from  as  much  as  80  to  95  percent  FHA  insur- 
ance coverage  (depending  upon  the  value  of 
the  home),  on  the  amount  at  which  the 
home  Is  appraised.  The  amount  of  the  sec- 
ond mortgage,  whirh  can  be  co-ered  with  a 
VA  guaranty,  cannot  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
purchase  price.  Under  the  law,  therefore, 
the  veteran  purchaser  Is  entitled  to  obtain 
financing  up  to.  but  not  to  exceed,  of  course, 
lOO  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  In  prac- 
tice, dou-n  payments,  somewhat  lower  In 
amount  than  would  be  entailed  In  either  a 
straight  FH.A  or  straight  VA  loan,  are  com- 
monly required. 

Let's  take  one  example  cf  a  combination 
FHA-VA  loan,  A  veteran  Interested  In  buy- 
ing a  new  FHA-lnspected  and  VA-approved 
home,  appraised  at  a  value  of  $7,0C0,  talks  to 
his  local  bank  about  getting  a  loan  under 
the  comblnntlon  plan.  Under  the  maximum 
benefits  of  this  plan,  the  Government  will 
Insure  a  loan  covering  the  entire  amount  of 
the  appraised  value  if  the  bank  Ls  willing  to 
advance  this  amount. 

The  maximum  FHA  Insurance  can  be  any- 
where from  80  to  95  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  home.  In  this  particular  case,  we  will 
say  FHA  Insured  a  loan  for  80  percent  of  the 
value,  or  $5  600.  and  the  VA  guaranteed  a 
second  mortgage  for  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent, or  $1,400.  making  a  total  of  $7,000.  The 
total  monthly  payment  covering  both  loans. 
Including  principal.  Interest,  and  FH.\  mort- 
gage Insurance  premium,  would  be  $39  93. 

Whether  this  example  fits  your  particular 
situation  or  not,  the  principle  of  it  remains 
essentially  the  same  for  any  combination 
loan. 

CONSTKTTcnON  LOANS  TO  INDIVIDrrALa 

All  the  loan  plans  explained  above  can  be 
nsed  only  on  the  purchase  of  a  home.  They 
are  "permanent  financing  '  loans.  If  you  are 
planning  to  build,  rather  than  purchase  a 
ready-built  home,  you  will  need  to  secure  a 
"construction  "  loan  from  your  bank  before 
you  start  building  to  meet  costs  of  labor  and 
material.  The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  guarantee  construction  loans 
for  veterans.  The  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, on  the  other  hand,  does  not  Insure 
construction  loans  as  such  on  Individual 
homes.  However,  a  conditional  FHA  com- 
mitment on  a  permanent  loan  can  be  se- 
cured before  you  start  construction  and  will 
make  It  easier  for  you  to  secure  a  constru- 
tion  loan  from  your  bank. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  sound  confus- 
ing. How  can  a  conditional  commitment  on 
a  permanent  FHA-lnsured  loan  help  you  get 
a  construction  loan?  The  answer  Is  simply 
that  the  bank  Is  more  willing  to  make  the 
construction  loan  when  it  knows  that  this 
loan  will  be  picked  up  by  an  FHA  permanent 
financing  loan  as  soon  as  the  home  Is  com- 
pleted. The  reason  it  Is  necessary  to  secure 
an  FHA  commitment  prior  to  construction  Is 
that  In  this  way  you  can  be  certain  FHA  will 
Insure  a  lean  and  for  a  stated  amount  after 
the  home  Is  completed.  By  checking  your 
plans  prior  to  construction  and  Inspecting 
the  home  during  construction.  FHA  can  de- 
termine that  the  home  measures  up  to  the 
standards  its  requires  of  all  homes  on  which 
It  makes  loans. 

Whether  you  are  a  veteran  Interested  In 
securing  a  VA-guaranteed  construction  loan, 
or  a  nonveteran  interested  In  securing  a  pre- 
constructlon  FHA  permanent  loan  commit- 
ment, be  sure  to  have  your  plans  and  specifi- 
cations submlfcd  through  your  bank  to 
either  the  FHA  or  VA  t>cfore  you  start  con- 


struction work  Only  In  this  way  can  you 
secure  a  VA  construction  loan  or  an  FHA 
commitment. 

The  disbursements  on  a  VA-guaranteed 
construction  loan  are  made  during  the  co\:rse 
of  construction  of  the  hqme.  The  final  exe- 
cution of  an  FHA  permanent  loan,  of  course, 
Is  made  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
home. 

COOPEXATIVX    HOtrSINC    PROJECTS 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  housing 
shortage,  many  people  have  expressed  a  grow- 
ing interest  In  the  formation  of  a  coopera- 
tive housing  association  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding satisfactory  homes  for  themseives. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  cooperatives 
In  the  Housing  Act  in  the  hope  that  through 
group  action  and  Government  assistance, 
veterans  and  others  would  be  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  they  were  encountering 
In  attempting  to  solve  their  housing  prob- 
lems as  individuals. 

The  Housing  Act  provides  more  liberal 
Government  Insured  loans  to  cover  the  con- 
struction of  such  projects.  In  addition,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  offers 
considerable  technical  advice  to  cooperative 
members  and  groups  interested  in  organizing 
cooperative  housing  projects. 

It  Is  possible  to  secure  an  FHA-insxired 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  co- 
operative housing  project  that  will  not  only 
cover  the  construction  period,  but  will  also 
take  care  of  the  long-term  permanent  fi- 
nancing angle  of  the  purchase. 

Veteran  housing  cooperatives  can  secure 
an  FHA-lnsured  loan  for  as  much  as  95 
percent  of  the  cost,  based  on  costs  prevail- 
ing as  of  December  31.  1947.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  loan  (attributable  to  dwelling 
use)  cannot  exceed  $8,100  per  dwelling  unit, 
or  $1,800  per  room,  if  this  is  more  feasible. 
The  total  mortgage  may  in  addition  Include 
provision  for  appropriate  nondwelling  fa- 
cilities. 

Nonveteran  cooperative  groups  can  secure 
an  FHA-lnsured  loan  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  project. 

In  launching  such  a  project.  FHA  shotild 
be  consulted  in  advance  on  plans  for  site 
development  and  construction.  An  option 
to  purchase  the  site  should  be  obtained  t)e- 
fore  filing  of  application  for  Insurance. 

Separate  and  apart  from  these  cooperative 
housing  provisions  In  the  Housing  Act,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  guarantee  one- 
half  of  a  loan  up  to  100  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  "Thia  guaranty  can  cover  a 
cooperative  project  during  the  course  of  con- 
struction. It  Is  required,  however,  that  all 
units  be  sold  to  veterans  In  advance  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  guaranty,  so  that  In  practical 
effect,  each  unit  must  bie  subscribed  for  by  a 
veteran  In  advance  of  construction.  "The 
VA  guaranty  covers  50  percent,  or  $4,000, 
whichever  Is  less,  of  each  Individual  loan. 

All  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  group, 
the  method  of  operating  as  a  group,  plans 
for  site  development,  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  homes  to  be  built 
must  be  presented  to  and  discussed  with 
local  FHA  or  VA  officials  as  the  first  step 
In  organizing  such  a  housing  project  so  as 
to  secure  the  full  benefits  provided  by  the 
Government.  It  Is  also  Impwrtant  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  cooperative  set-up  meets  the 
varying  needs  of  the  members  and  conforms 
to  State  laws. 

These  various  liberal  loan  plans  I  have  Jtist 
described  look  fine  on  paper,  of  course.  Some 
of  you.  however,  have  found  that  actually 
getting  such  a  loon  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  would 
seem  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  assuming  the  major  part  of  the  risk 
Involved.  The  banks,  despite  the  FHA  and 
VA  insurance  or  guaranties.  In  many  cases 
are  not  willing  to  make  loans.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  fact,  in  part  at  least,  that 
many  lending  Institutions  have  tied  up  as 
much  money  as  they  can  tn  long-term  hous- 


ing loans.  Banking  laws  require  that  a  part 
of  every  bank's  assets  must  be  kept  liquid — 
that  Is.  readily  converted  Into  cash  In  the 
event  that  depositors  want  their  money. 

The  very  length  of  time  which  you  have  to 
repay  your  home-Snenclng  loan  means  that 
the  bank  or  other  lending  institution  Is  lim- 
ited In  the  number  of  home  leans  It  can 
make.  In  addition,  there  has  been  some  un- 
willingness to  make  home  loans  recently  be- 
cause of  reductions  In  money  supply,  which 
have  been  designed  to  curb  the  spiral  of  ever- 
higher  prices.  The  result  is  that  Interest 
rates  have  gone  up  on  other  tjrpes  of  loans, 
making  them  more  profitable  than  the  almost 
riskless  heme  loans,  which  I  have  descTit)ed. 

Hew  did  the  Congress  attempt  to  meet  this 
problem?  It  provided  that  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  could  buy  FHA- 
lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  en 
hemes  from  private  lending  institutions. 
This  would  release  money  to  them  to  make 
new  home  loans.  However,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  may  only  buy 
one-half  the  loans  made  after  April  30,  1948. 

If  this  measure  continues  to  prove  Inade- 
quate Insofar  as  home  financing  Is  concerned. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  provide,  through  con- 
gressional action,  either  a  100-percent  second- 
ary market  for  certain  classes  of  FHA-lnsured 
and  VA-guaranteed  loans  or  some  other 
method  of  making  these  loans  actually  avail- 
able In  all  cases  in  which  the  home  or  the 
construction  plans  have  been  approved  by 
FHA  or  VA  and  the  loan  applicant  has  a 
steady  Job  and  good  credit. 

Your  main  housing  problem  may  not  be 
one  of  securing  a  loan  to  purchase  a  home. 
It  may  be  one  of  fighting  high  prices  and 
costs.  You're  interested  In  finding  a  com- 
fortable, low-cost  place  to  live — whether  It  la 
an  apartment  or  a  home. 

I  recall  one  such  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  the  congressional  hearings.  He  sat 
through  2  days  of  the  hearings,  waiting  his 
turn,  and  In  those  3  days  all  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us  talked  about  the 
problems  cf  getting  adequate  loans  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  hemes. 

When  he  was  finally  called  he  started  out 
by  saying.  "If  you  don't  stop  working  on  the 
angle  of  financing  homes  at  their  present 
costs,  you  might  as  well  forget  the  whole 
thing,  "nie  real  reason  people  are  having  so 
much  trouble  Is  that  costs  are  too  high. 
Where  can  you  find  a  low-cost  home  today?" 

In  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  thU 
witness,  let  me  point  out  that  by  making  It 
easier  for  prospective  home  buyers  to  pur- 
chase low-cost  homes  and  more  difficult  to 
secure  loans  to  purchase  rmxe  expensive 
homes,  the  Housing  Act.  In  effect,  forces 
builders  and  prefab  manufacturers  to  buUd 
for  this  low -cost  home  market — to  cut  their 
profits  and  concentrate  on  cheaper  homes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  new  Housing  Act  also 
provides  for  FHA  Insurance  of  construction 
loans  on  such  low-cost  housing  and  FHA 
insurance  of  loans  for  low-cost  rental  hous- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  In  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  did 
much  to  break  the  supply  bottleneck  so  as 
to  direct  scarce  materials  to  low -cost  housing. 
We  brought  to  light  the  activities  of  gray 
marketeers  in  btillding  materials  and.  In  fact, 
went  Into  this  price-hiking  racket,  to  the 
extent  that  one  of  the  gray  marketeers  has 
been  sentenced  to  6  years,  under  State  law, 
for  criminal  activities  in  connection  with 
gray  marketeerlng.  and  Is  now  under  a  Fed- 
eral Indictment  on  32  counts.  This  has  bad 
a  substantial  effect  In  scaring  off  other  gray 
marketeeiv  and  In  keeping  costs  down. 

Private  Industry — the  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, painters,  builders,  and  mass  producers  of 
houtsing — can.  of  course,  build  the  lower -cost 
homes  needed.  One  of  the  reasons  why  pri- 
vate Industry  has  not  met  this  great  demand 
lor  low-cost  housing  is  that  there  have  also 
been  many  buyers  mere  than  willing  to  pay 
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hl^h  prlcw.  Most  bulldfrs  ha\e  naturftlly 
concentrated  exclusively  on  the  more  expen- 
•Ire  boBMS.  There  Is  more  profit  in  thla  kind 
o{  huiMtpg  But  with  liberal  Government- 
Insured  lo«n«  restricted  to  lower-cost  homes. 
builders,  mass  producers,  and  prefab  manu- 
facturers will  now  be  forced  to  concentrate 
on  the  prcductlon  of  lower-cost  homes. 

Other  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  low-ccst 
homfs.  which  the  congressional  hearings 
brought  to  light,  were:  (1)  Th-  builders  In- 
abtlur  to  secure  loans  large  enough  to  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  savings  in  large- 
■cale  building,  using  mass  production  and 
prefabr:ratton  methods,  etc  .  either  partially 
or  entirely  in  the  construction  of  homes.  If 
he  were  able  to  embark  on  such  projects  he 
cbuld  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  buyers.  (2) 
Th?  builder's  Inability  to  leave  the  h'gher- 
pnced  bracket  In  building  because  of  high 
costs  of  materials  and  outmoded  building 
code*,  which  also  add  to  costs.  (3)  The 
manufacturer's  Inability  to  secure  adequate 
loans  which  would  enable  him  to  go  into 
large-scale  prefab  housing.  (4)  The  in- 
vesior'i  reluctance  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
low  returns  offered  by  low-cost  housing  proj- 
ects Another  bottlenecklng  factor  holding 
I'p  the  construction  of  low-cost  homes  h.TS 
been  the  expensive  practice  of  sloppy  sub- 
contracting which  is  possible  when  buyers 
are  more  concerned  with  getting  a  home  than 
with  the  cos.  of  getting  one. 

tt?fTAL    HOUSI.NG    LOANS 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  rental 
projects  the  FHA  is  now  authorized  to  insure 
mort^at;e3  on  these  projects  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  as  of  December  31, 
1947. 

To  be  sure  that  such  rental  projects  fit  into 
the  lower-pr.c?  braclcet.  certain  limitations 
are  imposed.  Eotimated  costs  cannot  be 
higher  than  those  prevailing  on  December  31. 
1947  No  mortgage  can  be  obtained  for  a 
rental  project  If  the  average  mortgage  per 
family  unit  is  more  than  83.100.  Rents  are 
re^uLited  Jor  the  duration  of  the  loan  regard- 
less of  the  Rent  Control  Act. 

In  addition  to  making  this  loan  insurance 
available  only  to  builders  of  rental  project.*!. 
Congress  has  further  set  up  the  stipulation 
that  this  loan  Insurance  can  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  builders  who  vill  not  discrimi- 
nate agaltut  families  with  children.  In  our 
Investigation  we  found  that  many  builders 
were  taking  advantage  of  liberal  Government 
loaiLs  to  build  rental  housing  and  then  bar- 
ring fan^Uies  with  children.  In  fact,  in  a 
number  of  areas.  'No  Children  or  Pets"  signs 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
large-scale  rental  developments,  the  amount 
of  such  FHA-lnsured  loans  can  go  up  to  »50,- 
OOO.OC-0  for  Slates,  municipalities,  and  noii- 
proilt   corporations. 

HOME-CONSTKUCTION     LOANS 

To  encourtt'»e  the  ma.ss  construction  of 
low -cost  for -sale  homes,  the  FHA  is  now  au- 
thorized to  Insure  construction  loans  to  a 
buildtr  (Who  is  mass-producing  low-ct)St 
h  ;me3)  up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
home.  The  U^an  amount  to  be  covered  witii 
1-HA  insurance,  however,  cannot  exceed  $6,000 
por  d'velling.  These  loans  are  avallalJle  only 
to  bui  ders  engaged  In  large-scale  modernized 
site  construction  Jobs  where  23  or  more 
bousoa   are    involved 

To  enc jurage  the  construction  of  low-cost 
homes  where  the  builder  is  constructing  an 
individual  home  rather  than  embarking  on 
a  large-scale  project,  the  FHA  la  authorized 
to  Insure  a  loan  to  such  a  builder  for  86  per- 
cent of  appraised  value,  not  to  exceed  tS.OOO. 

MOOCKNIZATION  LOAMS 

To  encourage  home  owners  to  remodel  or 
convert  their  homes  Into  two-family  or 
larger  apartmenu.  the  FHA  Is  authorized  to 
Inaure  construction  loans  for  such  purposes 
up  to  110.000. 


FaErABKICATICN  LOANS 

To  encourage  the  manufacture  of  lower- 
cost  quality  prefabricated  or  mass-produced 
housing,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Is  authorized  to  make  loans  up  to  79 
percent  of  the  ccst  of  a  factory  and  machinery 
in  which  to  manufacture  such  houses. 

In  addition,  prefab  manufacturers  can 
secure  Government-insured  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  initial  working  capital.  This  en- 
ables the  manufacturer  to  meet  operating 
costs  as  they  arise  and  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  up  production  until  funds 
are  available  from  the  final  sale  of  prefab 
homes.  Government-insured  loans  are  also 
available  to  dealers  for  the  purchase  of  pre- 
fab homes.  These  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  were  deslpned  to  a'^Jure  the  availability 
of  low-cost  quality  prefab  housing  for  fami- 
lies of  moderate  Incomes  and  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  no  gaps  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  prefab   producers. 

YIELD    INSLTl.^NCB 

To  encourage  Investors  to  supply  all  the 
capital  out  of  their  own  funds — rather  than 
borrow  by  means  of  a  mortgage — for  the 
coustiuction  and  operation  of  rental  proj- 
ects for  families  of  moderate  incomes,  the 
Government  will  guarantee  an  annual  mini- 
mum return  on  their  Investments.  The  re- 
turn guaranteed  is  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
2^4  percent  on  the  investment.  This  is  avail- 
able only  If  rents  are  set  to  yield  a  mini- 
mum of  3'.!  percent,  but  the  yield  may  be 
higher  if  the  rents  charged  slill  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mcderate-lnccme  family.  The 
purpose  here,  of  course,  is  not  only  to  at- 
tract investors  to  the  moderate-priced  apart- 
ment field,  but  also  to  give  the  apartment 
dwjUer  more  value  for  his  money. 

ST.\>:D.\RD1ZATI0N   of  codes  and   ME.\StrREMENTS 

To  cut  down  the  high  costs  of  building 
and  building  materials,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct technical  research  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote the  standardization  of  building  codes 
and    the   standardization    of   measurements. 

To  explain  this  further,  the  building  in- 
dustry is  50  years  twhind  the  times  and  is 
operating  under  methods  requiring  unnec- 
essary expenditures  of  time  and  money  be- 
cause of  Its  regulation  by  cedes  that  are 
dlS'erent   in  every  community. 

There  are  at  present  rou^Jhly  2.500  differ- 
ent metropolitan  codes  specifying  how  houses 
must  be  built  in  those  2,500  different  metro- 
politan areas.  For  example,  a  house  that 
is  acceptable  In  MadUun.  Wis  ,  may  not  be 
acceptable  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A  wall  may 
be  a  satisfactory  wall  in  Chicago,  but  not 
in  Los  Angeles. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  present  didicultles 
which  prevent  the  savings  pos.sible  under 
u  standard  code,  lets  take  an  example  by 
Using  the  most  expensive  room  in  moot 
houses — the  kitchen.  A  kitchen  lends  Itself 
readily  to  prefabrication.  One  of  our  larg- 
est automobile  manufacturers  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  and  decided  to  undertake 
the  large-scale  manufacture  of  complete 
kitchens.  Assembly-line  techniques  would 
be  developed;  prices  would  be  cut  in  half; 
complete  kitchens  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
Blzes  would  be  marketed  like  automobiles. 
But  the  project  was  abandoned  when  a  sur- 
vey revealed  that  the  company  would  have 
to  hire  2,000  different  staffs  of  lawyers  to 
lobby  In  the  various  communities  for  code 
changes,  and  even  If  the  lawyers  were  hired 
there  was  no  guaranty  that  they  would  be 
successful    in   getting   codes   altered. 

A  simple  standard  performance  code  would 
mean  that  materials  would  be  acceptable  on 
the  basis  of  performance.  Thus  any  new 
heat-resisting  material  would  be  acceptable, 
not  on  the  basis  of  ita  content  but  on  the 
basis  of  whether  It  would  resist  heat  to  a 
degre*  that  makes  it  reasonably  safe. 

Standardization  of  measurements  would 
mean  all  buildings  would  b«  designed  In  mul- 


tiples of  a  certain  number  of  Inches.  One 
plan,  known  as  modular  coordination,  pro- 
vides that  all  building  measi  rements  be 
in  multiples  of  four  inches.  This  would 
encourage  mass  precutting  of  everything  that 
goes  Into  a  house,  which  wcuM  ultimate  y 
very  materially  reduce  hcme-building  costs. 

The  building  industry  Is  pnctlcally  the 
only  big  Industry  In  our  countrj  which  does 
not  have  any  standardization  of  measure- 
ments. The  railroad  Industry,  years  ago, 
standardized  measurements  to  save  costs. 
The  electrical-appliance  industry,  years  ago, 
standardized  the  measurement  of  electric 
fixtures  In  order  to  save  costs  md  simplify 
replacements.  Even  dress  manufacturers 
have  designed  a  standardization  of  sizes  and 
basic  pattern  measurements.  Bjt  the  build- 
ing industry  still  operates  on  ;ustom-bullt 
methods.  Every  piece  of  wood  Is  tailor-cut 
for  a  house. 

The  new  Housing  Act  authorises  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  make  ex- 
tensive studies  In  this  field  of  b  jildlng  codes 
and  building  measurements,  and  to  assist 
In  the  standardization  thereof.  No  Federal 
law  can  be  passed  to  force  a  city  to  adopt 
an  up-to-date  standard  buildli  g  cede.  In- 
formation and  aid  is  now  available,  however, 
to  those  pro:;ressive  and  thoughtful  com- 
munities who  wish  to  adop .  up-to-date 
codes,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
any  city  to  have  time-v»orn.  resirlctive.  cost- 
raising  codes. 

Just  what  are  your  chances  for  getting  a 
dollar's  worth  ol  he  using  for  every  dollar  you 
spend?  I  wisli  I  could  say  that  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948  by  Itself  could  bring  about  this 
situation.  A  realistic  study  cf  the  whole 
housing  picture,  however,  mak  !s  it  obvious 
that  no  single  law  can  accomplish  this.  It 
would  be  like  trying  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent peace  by  simply  passing  x  single  law. 
There  are  intangible  ana  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  which  have  an  ef  ect  on  hous- 
ing and  whether  or  not  you  get  your  money's 
worth.  And  there  are  certain  f  ictors  tied  in 
with  the  housing  picture  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  '  he  right  to 
touch.  For  instance.  Cangress  cannot  sim- 
ply p.iss  a  national  standard  building  cede, 
nor  can  it  force  the  building  Industry  as  a 
whole  to  agree  upon  some  stancardizatlon  of 
measurements,  even  though  these  two  things 
are  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  lower  ccat 
homes.  The  adoption  of  a  sln^ple  standard 
building  code  Is  a  local  matter,  which  the 
residents  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  must  persuade  their  riunicipalitieo 
to  adopt.  In  the  Housing  Act  )f  1948.  how- 
ever. Congress  does  make  it  pos.  ible  for  com- 
munities to  do  this  with  a  mli.imum  of  ex- 
pense to  themselves  and  with  the  b?ncfit  of 
complete  and  expert  advice  from  tha 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ag?ncy. 

There  Is  another  problem  wi  ich  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  put  its  finger  on 
and  regulate  In  ordei  to  give  jou  a  dollar's 
worth  of  housing  for  every  dolla-  you  spend — 
and  that  is  Just  how  buikiers  and  investors 
will  use  their  productive  facUi  ies. 

The  Housing  Act.  however,  does  much  to 
encourag'e  the  constrtictlon  of  the  price 
homes  and  the  tj'pe  of  rental  housing  most 
needed  today 

The  Housing  Act  is  not  a  n.re-all  to  the 
housing  problem.  Just  as  a  consultation  of 
the  best  specialists  in  the  country  cannot 
cure  a  sick  man  overnight.  th(  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  knew  that  It  could  not 
solve  the  housing  problem  overnight.  But 
we  have  been  able  to  diagnose  tl  e  case  and  at 
least  prescribe  some  aids  to  brln^  the  housing 
situation  back  to  health. 

Congress  has  not  given  every  citizen  a 
home  of  his  own  with  a  white  picket  fenca 
around  It.  nor  has  It  put  the  GJvernment  In 
the  business  of  home  building  or  In  the  busl* 
neaa  of  mortgage  banking.  What  it  has  doo* 
U  to  remove  some  of  the  ubstacies  lu  the  way 


of  low-cost  building  for  sals  and  for  rent, 
and  give  you  some  help  In  securing  a  home 
of  your  own.  It  gives  a  s.nse  of  direction  to 
the  vast  Industry  w^h  employs  lumber- 
Jacks  and  mortgage  bankers,  factory  workers, 
and  building  material  dealers,  carpenters 
and  contractors,  bricklayers  and  engineers, 
plvmbers  and  architects.  It  attempts  to 
point  this  great  building  effort — that  Is  the 
daily  Job  of  so  many  of  our  citizens — toward 
the  type  of  homes  most  ne3ded  today. 

By  directing  scarce  materials,  labor,  and 
financing  toward  lower-cost  llvlni;  quarters, 
it  hopes  to  ease  the  critical  housing  situa- 
tion. 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  In  this  w.^y 
It  is  necessary  that  there  aflected  by  this  new 
law  understand  it  and  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Answehs  to  GtTESTioNS  Fseqx,i:ntlt  Asked 
Aeolt  Financing  Yolti  Home  With  FHA- 
Insureo  and  VA-Guar.\nteed  Loans 

Here  are  questions  which  Government  of- 
ficials are  called  on  moct  frequently  to  an- 
swer about  housing  problems  of  Individual 
heme  seekers: 

Question.  Does  the  Government  lend  a 
citizen  money  to  build  or  buy  a  home? 

Answer.  No.  Loans  are  made  by  private 
financial  institutions.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Insures  financial  Institutions 
against  loss  on  approved  mortgage  loans. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  guarantees  the 
lender  against  loss  on  a  certain  portion  of 
loans  made  to  qualified  veterans. 

Question.  How  does  this  protection  of  the 
lender  help  the  man  who  wants  to  obtain  a 
home? 

Answer.  This  protection  provides  security 
for  the  lender  without  which,  otherwise,  he 
might  not  be  in  a  position  to  grant  the  loan. 
It  also  results  In  more  liberal  terms  to  the 
borrower,  bringing  him  ownership  within 
reach  of  a  greater  number  of  families. 

Question.  Who  may  apply  for  such  loans 
with  a  reascnnble  chance  of  getting  them? 

Answer.  Any  responsible  person  with  a 
steady  income,  good  credit  and  a  reasonable 
ability  to  pay  It  back  may  seek  an  FHA- 
lnsured  loan.  Eligible  for  VA-guaranteed 
loans  are  veterans  who  served  at  any  time 
between  September  16.  1940,  and  July  25, 
1947.  and  we;-e  discharged  under  condi- 
tior.5  other  than  dishonorable  after  at  least 
90  days  of  total  service  (or  for  service-incur- 
red di-sability  In  less  than  90  days.) 

Question    How  big  may  these  loans  be? 

Answer.  VA  will  guarantee  up  to  50  percent, 
but  not  more  than  $4,C00.  of  a  GI  loan  to 
buy,  build  or  Improve  a  home  for  the  bor- 
rower's own  use.  FHA  will  insure  a  loan  up 
to  616.C0D.  If  you  are  a  veteran,  you  may 
obtain  a  combination  FHA-VA  loan  for  as 
much  as  $20,000.  with  FHA  Insuring  80  per- 
cent of  it  on  a  first  mortgage  and  VA  guar- 
anteeing 20  percent  of  It  on  a  second  mort- 
gage. 

Question.  How  are  the  loans  repaid? 

Answer.  In  monthly  Installments. 

Question.  What  does  each  monthly  pay- 
ment Include? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  the  principal.  Interest 
(on  what  you  still  owe),  and  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  mortgage  Insurance  premium 
(one-half  cf  1  percent  a  yean,  plus  fire  and 
other  hazard  Insurance  premiums,  and  taxes. 

Question.  If  I  wish  to  pay  off  my  FHA- 
Instired  loan  In  a  lump-sura  before  it  has 
reached  maturity,  will  I  be  penalized  with  a 
charge? 

Answer.  Tliere  Is  no  penalty  charge  pro- 
viding there  is  no  refinancing  Involved — In 
other  words,  providing  you  have  not  Incurred 
another  loan  to  pay  oa  this  FHA-lnsured 
loan. 

Question.  What  Is  the  down  payment? 

Answer.  The  down  payment  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  the  property  and 
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the  amount  of  the  loan  you  can  get  on  it. 
For  Instance.  If  you  pay  67.CQCI  for  a  property 
and  get  a  loan  on  it  for  f 3,300,  the  down  pay- 
ment Is  $7C0.  This  does  not  Include  closing 
costs,  covering  legal,  hllng,  ant!  similar  fees. 

Question.  Does  the  FHA  plan  apply  only  to 
a  new  home? 

Answer.  No.  If  an  existing  property  meets 
FHA  requirements  it  may  be  bought  on  tho 
FHA  plan,  but  the  down  payment  must  be  at 
lc;iGt  20  percent. 

Question.  What  property  standards  are  re- 
quired? 

Answer.  First,  the  property  must  be  suited 
to  the  borfowers  iiiconie  and  wUhlu  his 
ability  to  pay.  The  FHA  also  requires  sound 
construction,  good  design,  and  desirn'ola 
neighborhood — standards  vh  ch  lend  to  give 
the  borrower  a  satisfactory  long-time  invest- 
ment. 

Question.  What  are  the  Iccatlon  require- 
ments? 

Answer.  Generally  the  prcperty  must  ba 
located  In  a  nclghbarhocd  wl  ich  makes  pro- 
vision for  convenient  transpcrtation,  nearby 
schools  and  parks,  police  and  fire  prottciion, 
and  adequate  utilities,  such  as  electricity, 
gas,  telephone  service,  water,  etc. 

Question.  Where  do  I  apply  for  either  aa 
FKA-lnsured  or  a  VA-guaranteed  loan? 

Answer.  In  the  case  of  an  FHA-insured 
loan,  you  can  apply  to  any  lending  agency 
approved  by  the  FHA — bank,  building  and 
lean  association,  savings  anl  loan  associa- 
tion, etc.  You  can  contact  ycur  local  FHA 
office  and  secure  a  list  of  the;?  FHA  approved 
lending  institutions  in  yo.ir  locality.  If 
there  is  iio  FH.^  clfice  in  your  locality,  write 
to  F?derAl  Housing  Admini:;tration.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C.  for  the  list.  In  the  case 
of  a  VA-guaranteed  loan,  ycu  can  apply  to 
any  bank,  savings  and  loan  association, 
bu'lding  and  loan  association,  mortgage  loan 
company,  or  other  private  Under. 

Question.  What  special  FKIA  a.ssistance  Is 
available  to  veteran  or  non veteran  coopera- 
tive housing  grcujjs? 

Answer.  Veterans  and  nonveterans  can  se- 
cure liberal  FHA  Insurance  lor  construction 
loans  as  well  as  for  permanent  financing 
by  forming  a  nonprofit  hous  ng  corporation. 
Veteran  groups  may  secure  FHA-insured 
loans  for  as  much  as  95  percent  of  cost 
(based  on  costs  prevailing  en  December  31, 
1947);  and  nonvcteran  groups  may  secure 
FHA-lnsured  loans  for  as  nuch  as  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  value  of  the  project. 

Question.  Does  the  loan  for  the  coopera- 
tive housing  project  cover  only  the  actual 
dwelling  units  or  can  It  take  In  streets,  drain- 
Rze.  park  and  playground,  shopping  center, 
and  other  facilities? 

Answer.  The  project  can  Include  the  com- 
munity and  commercial  facilities  that  the 
FHA  may  consider  adequa  .e  to  serve  it. 
Streets,  utilities,  and  similax  facilities  are 
properly  Included. 

Question.  How  do  I  go  about  organizing  a 
cooperative  housing  corporation? 

Answer.  Check  v.ith  ycur  ocal  FHA  cflice 
for  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

Question.  Cant  something  be  done  to  pre- 
sent landlords  from  refusing  to  rent  to  fami- 
lies with  children? 

Answer.  Something  has  b^-en  done  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  where  the  housini;  has  been  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  Gove-nment-lnsured 
loans.  Under  the  Housing  Act.  an  Individual 
or  firm  borrowing  on  an  FH/.-lnsured  mort- 
gage for  the  purpose  of  building  a  rental 
housing  project,  must  certify  under  oath 
that  In  the  selection  of  tenants  he  will  not 
discriminate  against  famlliefi  with  children 
and  win  not  sell  unless  the  purchaser  also 
certifies  that  he  will  not  discriminate  against 
families  with  children.  Any  landlord  who 
violates  this  oath,  after  having  received  an 


FHA-lnsured  loan.  Is  guilty  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense. 

Question.  How  can  I  obtain  a  handf 
checklist  of  things  I  should  consider  about 
the  home  Im  buying  or  building? 

Answer.  Here  Is  an  excellent  one  compiled 
by  the  National  Housing  Agency: 

SofJ5-  VnsatiS" 

Property  details:  factory  factor]/ 

Foundatloiis n  D 

Walls D  a 

Roof —  a  n 

Floor. a  n 

Insulation-. □  G 

Storm      windows      and 

screens Q  D 

Heating  equipment Q  Q 

Wiring  and  outlets n  □ 

Kitchen  equipment Q  D 

Landscaping  and  drain- 
age  n  n 

Utilities:      wjter.      gas, 

sewers,  electrical,  etc..  G  D 
The  neigh 'ooihood: 

Nearby  homes D  D 

Zonltig  laws Q  D 

Schools  and  stores □  n 

Transportation Q  D 

Fire     and     police     pro- 
tection  G  G 

Financing:  Amounts 

1.  Price 

2.  Estimated   value 

3.  Moitgage    amount • 

4.  Interest  rate 

5.  Number  of   years 

6.  Prepayment    privilege 

7.  Down   payment 

8.  Closing  charges,  title  search. 

etc 

0.  Size  cf  monthly  payment  on 

m.ortgage 

10.  Monthly   payments  on   taxes 

and  assessments 

11.  Monthly  payments  on  Insur- 

ance  

12.  Total  monthly  payments  (add 

Items  9,  10,  11) ._ 

13.  Upkeep  and  repairs 

14.  Probable  fuel  cost .  

15.  Probable  utility  cost 

16.  Total     monthly     cost     (add 

items  12,  13,  14.  15) 

Vetb«ans'  Administration  Regional  C^tices 

The  veteran  needs  only  his  discbarge  or 
separation  papers  to  establish  his  eligibility 
in  applying  for  a  VA  guaranty  on  a  GI  loan. 
The  lender  will  handle  all  further  contacts 
with  the  VA  which  may  be  necessary.  No 
veteran  should  hesitate,  however,  to  consult 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  problems 
which  may  bother  him  in  connection  with  his 
purchase.  He  may  seek  whatever  Informa- 
tion he  needs  from  the  loan  guaranty  de- 
partments of  the  VA  regional  ofHces  through- 
out the  country.    They  are  located  as  follows: 

Alabama.  Montgomery,  400  Lee. 

Alaska.  Juneau.  Goldstein  Building. 

Arizona.  Phoenix.  137  North  Second  Street. 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock.  Federal  Building. 

California.  Los  Angeles,  1380  South  Supul- 
veda  Boulevard;  San  Diego,  Box  1111;  San 
Francisco,  49  Fourth  Street. 

Colorado.  Denver.  1108  Fifteenth  Street. 

Connecticut.  Hartford.  95  Pearl  Street. 

Delaware.  Wilmington.  Dravl  Building. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  1825  H 
Street  NW. 

Florida,  Miami,  3300  Northeast  Second  Ave. 
nue;  Pass-A-Grille  Beach. 

Georgia,  Atlanta.  105  Pryor  Street  NX. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu.  P.  O.  Box  3198. 

Idaho.  Boise. 

Illinois.  Chicago.  336  West  Adams  Street. 

Indiana.  Indianapolis,  36  South  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Street. 
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Kir.«As.  WltchUa.  1801  South  Ollr^r  Street. 
Ker-turtcT.  LoatenUe.  1406  West  Brr^adway. 
LoiilsUnA.   Kew   Ori««ns.   S33    St.    Cliulea 
Street.  ShTtrtpcrt,  501  Ockley  DrlT«. 
It&ltM.  T>ogus.* 
MArrUad.  Bahtianr*.  8t.  Paul  a::d  Fayett* 


hUMtia.  Bostaa.  17  Court  Street. 
DKrolt.  OwrrtUn  Buiktlii«. 
lilnftwipolU.   100«  WMt  Lak* 


Mtaaiaslppl.  Jackacn. 

IfiwcurL  Kanaaa  City.  1838  Walnut  Street; 
St.  loula.  415  Pine  Street. 

Montana,  Port  Harriaon* 

Wifcmki.  Lincoln.  Veterax:a  B*iUdlcg, 
I^Mirth  and  O. 

MBTada.  Reno ' 

Itrw  Bampahlre,  Ifancbester.  Hoyt  Build- 
ing. 

Mnej.  Kewark,  20  Washington  P'.ace. 
Mexico.  Albuquerque,  li5  South  Third 
Street. 

New  York.  Albany.'  Waterrliet  Arsenal; 
Brooklyn.  35  Rrer^on  6tr«^t:  Buffalo.  151 
Weat  Mohawk  Street:  New  York  252  Seventh 
Aveniie:    Syracuse.   500  South  Sidlne  Street. 

North  Carolina.  Winaton -Salem.  310  North 
Pourth  Street. 

North  Dakota.  Pargo  > 

01kk>.  Cincinnati.  20«  Ea*t  S.xth  Street; 
CtovaUnd.  Cuyahoga  Building 

Oklahorra.  Muakngee.  Second  and  Court 
Streeta;  Oklahoma  City,  1101  North  Broad- 
vay. 

Ore|:on.  Portland.  208  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  128  North 
Br<  3d;  PttUburgh.  107  Sixth  Sueet;  Wilkes- 
Barre.  19-27  North  Main  Street 

Philippine  lalandK,  Manila,  APO  900.  care 
Poatnuwier.  San  Frar.cisco.  Calif 

Puerto  Rico   San  Juan.'  P   O   Box  4424 

Rhode  Inland.  Providence.  100  Fountain 
Btrf'et 

South  Carolina.  Port  Jackson. 

S-mth  Dakota.  Sioux  Palla.' 

Tennessee.   Nashville.   White  Bridge   Road. 

Texas.  Delias.  Love  Field;  Houston.  Lub- 
bock. 1612-20  Nineteenth  Street;  San  An- 
tonio, 307  Dwyer  Avenue;   Waco  ' 

Utah.  Salt  L^ae  City,  1710  South  Redwood 
BoML 

Virginia,  Roanoke.  211  West  Campbell  Ave- 
nue 

Vermont,  White  River  Junction  ' 

WaahlnfTton,  Seattle,  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Olive  Way 

Weat  Virginia.  Huntington.  824  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  342  North  Water 
Btreet. 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne.* 

SlMOW  A  SrHTTsnu.  Inc  . 
Srip  Yo'k.  S.  Y  .  March  22,  1948. 
The  Hon f Table  JofirPH  R    McCaetht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiL««  RrwATo*  McCAtTHT  Our  etiltors  have 
considered  your  proposal  for  a  handbook  on 
hoiislng  and  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  «e  do 
not  feel  that  It  fsUs  wUhln  the  limits  of  our 
publlahlni;  activity 

An  entirely  lnf'>rmatlonal  pamphlet  such 
as  you  deacrilje  aimed  at  a  rather  ipeclallzed 
market  of  prospective  home  bulld^-rs,  would 
not  aaem  to  be  suitable  for  our  comparatively 
■mall  and  grneraltred  publishing  list. 

Thank  you  fur  thinking  of  us  In  connec- 
tion with  this  material,  which  la  being  re- 
turned herewith 

Blncerely  yours. 

Oaarw  KrzrNcwa. 

*DenoVea  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 


World  Book  Co  . 
Tonkas,  H.  Y..  March  10.  194t. 
Mr   Joe  McCorrHT, 

Jo: It  Committee  on  Housing, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washxnffton.  D  C. 
Dfjia  Mx  McC.^stht;  Our  publications  are 
entl.'ely  in  the  field  of  education — textbooks, 
teachers  books,  and  standardized  teats.  We 
are  not  aet  up  to  publish  or  market  a  book 
such  as  your  Handbook  on  Housing.  It  la 
with  regret  that  we  have  to  reply  unfavorably 
because  the  sample  chapter  Is  a  moat  able 
and  Interesting  presentation. 

We  appreciate  your  considering  ua  as  poa- 
■Ible     publishers.       The     introduction     and 
sample  chapter  go  back  to  you  aiih  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A  P  Spe.ar. 

McGaAw-Hnj.  Book  Co  .  Inc., 
Ni'u-  York.  S.  Y  ,  March  11.  1948. 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarrHT, 

Vice  Chairman,  Comjnittee  on  Housing, 
United  States  Senate. 

Woihtngton.  D.  C. 

DcAK  SsNAToa  McCa«tht;  We  have  now 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  publication  possi- 
bilities on  your  handbook  on  housing  and 
I  am  sorry  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  our 
opinion  that  It  could  not  be  handled  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  a  book 
that  would  sell  for  only  a  dollar  or  a  little 
more  simply  does  not  allow  a  publisher 
enough  margin  to  enable  him  to  recoup  his 
investment  In  It.  Furthermore,  we  realize 
that  this  topic  is  a  particularly  timely  one 
and  therefore  Information  v-!oncernlng  It 
should  be  made  available  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Conditions  In  the 
book-publishing  Industry  today  are  such  that 
It  would  take  at  lea.«t  9  months  to  produce  an 
adequate  size  book  and  It  might  well  be  that 
the  market  would  disappear  by  that  time. 

We  do  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
problem  that  is  facing  the  Congress  and  the 
important  Investigation  of  the  facts  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Joint  Housing  Com- 
mittee. We  wish  that  we  could  see  some 
method  of  aiding  your  work. 

Perhaps  a  suggestion  would  be  of  some 
help  to  you.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  manu- 
script such  as  the  one  which  you  are  pre- 
paring wuuld  be  belter  fitted  to  publication 
as  an  article  or  a  series  of  articles  in  a  widely 
circulated  periodical.  May  I  suggest  that,  if 
you  have  not  already  considered  this  media, 
that  you  do  so. 

I  am  returning  your  Introduction  and  sam- 
ple chapter  and  wish  you  all  success  In  mak- 
ing other  publication  arrangements.  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  given  us  to  consider  this  material. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Tatlor, 
Editor,  College  Department. 

DuELi.,  Sloan  A  Pearce.  Inc  . 
New  York.  S.  Y  ,  March  11.  1948. 
The  Honorable  Jok  McCarthy, 
The  United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mr  DxAB  Senator  McCarthy:  We  were 
much  Interested  to  receive  your  letter  of 
March  5  addressed  to  the  editors  of  Essen- 
tial Books,  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
firm.  Mr.  Duell  and  I  wijuld  be  very  much 
interested  to  see  the  manuscript  you  are  get- 
ting ready  for  publication  aa  aot^n  as  It  in 
ixiaalble  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  the  ele- 
ments of  time  and  price  will  create  very  diffi- 
cult, and  almost  insuperable,  problems  for 
your  publisher.  Nowadays  It  la  virtually 
Impossible  to  bring  out  a  new  book  at  the 
price  of  $1.  unleas  of  course  the  publisher 
has  real  aaaurance  of  bulk  aalea  In  advance. 


Apart  from  this,  there  Is  the  dlfliculty.  which 
■11  publishers  face,  of  getting  booki  into  the 
market  swiftly  enough;  the  process  of  bock 
manufacturing  has  been  slowjd  down  by 
various  forces  and  clrcumstarces,  and  we 
therefore  usually  plan  a  publUMng  schedule 
of  fl  months  from  the  date  ;f  delivering 
the  final  manuscript  to  the  puMlsher  to  the 
date  of  delivery.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  to 
speak  in  general  terms  and  not  of  this  par- 
ticular firms  activities. 

I  do  hope  that  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  seeing  your  manusc.-lpt  and  con- 
sidering it  for  publication. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CharlE!  A.  Pearcti, 


Wilcox  &  Polleft  Co., 
Chicago.  111..  Manh  16.  1948. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
L'ntted  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy;  C>ur  editor  in 
chief  has  turned  over  to  me  youi  Introduction 
and  sample  chapter  from  a  Handbook  of 
Housing.  There  is  a  feeling  here,  particu- 
l£(rly  In  our  sales  department,  that  such  a 
book  as  you  propose  would  have  a  wide  sale. 

However,  there  is  one  problem  that  dls- 
turtjs  us.  Talks  with  the  loaning  depart- 
ments of  some  of  our  banks  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  changes  In  rules  and  regu- 
lations come  so  fast  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  put  them  Into  a  book  which  would 
be  useful  for  more  than  a  few  rionths. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  have  a  little  the 
wrong  idea  of  exactly  what  you  are  planning 
to  do.  We  are  much  Interested  and  If  you 
can  give  us  more  Information,  we  should  be 
able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  that  would 
be  mutually  satisfactory  for  the  publication 
of  your  material. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

D.    \V.    POLLETT. 

The  Greystone  Press. 
Netc  York.  N.  Y..  Ma-ch  8,  1948. 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 

Joint  Committee  on  Housing, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washingtor\.  D.  C. 
DCAR  Senator  McCarthy:  Thsnk  you  very 
much  for  telling  us  about  your  book  on 
housing.  As  you  may  know,  we  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  book  In  this  field  called 
A  Home  of  Your  Own.  and  It  In  very  likely 
that  your  new  book  would  be  an  excellent 
follow-up.  Therefore,  wed  be  hsppy  to  give 
your  manuscript  our  very  serious  considera- 
tion, if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  send 
It  on. 

Sincerely, 

Frloebick  Dkimmer, 

£ditor. 

The  Greystone  Press. 
New  York.  S.  Y..  Apnl  7.  1948. 
Senator  Job  McCarthy, 

Joint  Committee  on  Housing, 
United  States  Scutate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  Recently  you 
wrote  us  about  your  new  book  on  housing, 
and  we  expre8.sed  Interest  In  It.  This  Is  to 
Inform  you  that  our  interest  continues  and 
we'd  very  much  like  to  read  part  or  all  of  It 
when  available. 

Here  Is  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalog.    It  will 
give  you  a  picture  of  what  we're  douig. 
Sincerely, 

PSEOZUCK  DRIMMER, 

Editor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BEMTON.  Mr.  President,  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  re- 
leased on  June  H  an  cxtraordinaT-y  re- 
port outLning  a  10-point  plan  to  double 
the  real  income  of  the  avfiage  citizen, 
over  the  next  CO  years,  through  the 
steady  growth  of  our  private-business 
system.  The  report  is  entitled  "How  To 
Ra!S3  Real  Wages."  Tne  American  peo- 
ple can  tak?  hope  from  the  conclusion 
that  real  wages  can  be  doubled  In  the 
next  30  years  when  this  conclusion  is 
sponsored  by  such  a  distinguished  grotp 
of  industrialists  and  business  leaders,  and 
v.hen  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
thorough  research,  the  careful  analytical 
study,  and  the  long  and  painful  meet- 
ings and  d'scussions — for  which  the 
Con:m;ttee  for  Econcm  c  I>ove!oFment 
has  become  known — and  which  account 
for  the  inf-uence  of  Its  research  reports 
and  p-cl:cy  statements. 

In  particular  I  congratulate  my  good 
friends  and  former  associates  on  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee,  the  sub- 
committee who  so  generously  gave  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  preparation  of 
this  imporlant  statement  on  national 
policy  for  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development;  Wiiiiam  A.  Patterson, 
chairman,  president.  United  Air  Lines; 
Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of  the  board. 
General  Poods  Corp.;  Jay  C.  Hormel, 
chairman  of  the  board.  George  A.  Hcrmel 
Co.;  Eric  Johnston,  president.  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America.  Inc.; 
Thomas  Roy  Jones,  president.  Kart, 
SchafTner  L  Marx:  Fowler  McCormici:. 
chairm?.n  of  the  board,  Internatiouai 
Harvester  Co.:  Reuben  B.  Rob?rt.*.on, 
president,  the  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre 
Co. 

I  have  received  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  that  the 
printing  of  the  report  in  the  Concres- 
sicN.M.  Record  will  require  five  pages,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $410.  Even  though 
the  printing  of  th^  report  will  exceed  the 
ordinary  two-page  limitation,  I  ask 
unanimous  con3cnt  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kow  To  Raise  Real  Wages 
In  the  hist  50  years  real  wages  per  hour 
111  the  United  States  have  increased  mere 
than  threefold.  Today  the  average  employee 
receives  about  $1.33  an  hour.  Back  In  1900 
the  average  was  about  43  cents  an  hoiu-  lu 
terms  of  1949  prices.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease cf  approximately  2.5  percent  per  man- 
hour  per  year.  Allowing  for  changes  In 
prices,  an  hour's  work  of  an  average  employee 
today  can  buy  more  than  three  times  as 
much  in  gcods  and  services  as  an  hour  of 
work  50  years  a^o.     Broadly  speaking,  real 


wages  determine  how  well  wcrktrs  are  able 
to  live.  Kence,  ti,e  prcblim  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  wage  earners  is  primarily 
one  of  raising  real  wages.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the;  gain  In  real  in- 
come has  actually  been  greater  than  can  ba 
Indicated  by  mere  figures  cf  real  wages.  The 
quality  of  goods  has  iu:.proved,  and  the 
v,iriety  of  goods  has  greatly  bro-idened.  To- 
day men  cb:a:n  light  from  elecir'.ciiy  instead 
cf  kerosene  or  caudles;  tjiey  obtain,  trans- 
portation from  automobile.';,  instead  of  horses; 
the  speed  pnd  comfort  of  niilroad  trains  have 
been  greatly  improved;  gocds  rcac'n  the  con- 
sumer fresiier.  b»i.ter-pres'?rved,  and  cleaner 
than  was  posoibie  before  modern  rclri^era- 
tion  and  packaging;  and  the  standard  of 
living  includes  many  thiags  not  available 
several  generations  ago,  £uch  as  telephone 
service,  air  transportation,  radio,  movies  and 
air  ccndltioning.  People  have  also  taken 
part  oi  the  gain  in  real  ircome  in  the  form 
of  more  leisure:  average  h  jurs  of  v.ori:  have 
decreased  bv  nearly  one-third  since  1900. 
One  of  the  best  Indications  cf  the  kind  cf 
gains  which  are  not  refine :ed  in  output  per 
man-hour  is  the  Increase  ',n  longevity.  Life 
expectancy  at  birth  has  Increased  about  17 
years  since  the  b?ginntng  of  the  century. 

The  g:iins  in  real  vsages  sbould  net  becloud 
the  fc.ct  that  there  are  n  any  persons  who 
still  have  small  earnings  and  who  present 
special  p;-oaiems.  Some  of  these  persons  are 
doing  work  for  which  there  is  not  a  strong 
demand;  many  ox  tiicm  have  been  handi- 
capped by  physical  dlEability  or  lack  of  train- 
ing. Nevertheless,  tlie  evidence  sup;x;rts  the 
conclusion  that  the  rise  In  earnings  has  been 
genera!  f  nd  that,  particularly  In  the  last  15 
years,  small  Incomes  have  increased  by  con- 
siderably greater  percentages  than  laj-ge 
incomes. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  raise  real  wages 
in  the  future  as  riipidly  as  in  the  past.  This 
would  mean  tiiat  In  slightly  less  than  30 
years  from  now  tiie  real  wages  psr  hour  of 
the  average  worker  .jould  hive  doubled. 

Haw  h;is  the  rapid  rise  in  real  wages  In 
the  past  been  achieved?  Are  the  methods 
that  have  made  possible  the  rise  lu  real 
wages  likely  to  be  equally  effective  in  the 
future?  Are  there  sericus  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  a  continued  increase  in  real  wages? 
What  can  be  done  to  encourage  the  rise  in 
real  wages? 

n 

The  great  Increase  in  real  wages  during 
the  last  several  generations  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  a  large  rise  in  production  per 
man-hour.  Production,  of  courEe.  includes 
all  the  operations  required  to  get  goods  into 
the  hands  of  final  users.  Consequently,  It 
Includes  retailing  and  wholesaling  quite  as 
m.uch  as  mining,  manufacturing,  or  trans- 
porting. Fifty  years  ago  output  per  worker 
per  man-hour  (in  terms  of  1949  dollars)  was 
about  50.5  cents.  Today  It  Is  about  $1.83.' 
The  output  pf  50.5  cents  per  manhour  in  1900 
and  of  $1.83  In  1949  was  the  joint  product 
of  labor  and  capital.  From  this  output  em- 
ployees had  to  be  paid  wages,  the  providers 
of  capital  had  to  be  paid  Interest,  rent,  and 
profits,  and  the  Government  had  to  be  paid 
certain  ta.xes.  such  as  corporate  income  taxes 
and  var;ous  excise  taxes. 


'  Real  wa7es  are  what  money  wages  can 
buy.  If  money  wages  double  while  tlie  aver- 
age price  cf  consumer's  gocds  also  doubles, 
money  wages  will  buy  no  more  than  formerly. 
Hence,  real  wages  will  not  have  changed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  money  wages  remain  the 
same,  and  the  average  price  of  consumer 
goods  falls  by  half,  money  wages  will  buy 
twice  as  much  as  formerly.  Real  wages  will 
have  doubled. 

« The  figures  on  output  per  man-hcur  refer 
to  ail  workers,  self-employed  as  well  as  em- 
ployees. 


The  rapid  rise  in  output  per  man-hour  has 
been  da^ectly  achieved  by  four  principal 
methods:  (1)  There  have  fcecn  many  revo- 
lutionary or  neaf-revolutionary  changes  In 
processes  of  production;  (2)  workers  have 
been  given  much  more  capital — plant,  equip- 
ment, end  material— to  help  them  produce; 
(3)  there  have  been  important  advances  in 
the  hcaiih,  training,  and  skill  of  the  labor 
force:  and  (4)  there  have  been  grer^t  Im- 
provements in  m.eihods  of  management. 

1.  Improvements  in  production  methods: 
It  is  ilgniucant  that  a  rapid  succession  cf 
impontnt  Innovations  has  been  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  an  advance  In  output  per 
man-hour  of  only  2.5  percent  per  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  103  years  ther?  hes  been  a  whole 
series  cf  revolutionary  or  ncar-ievolutlonary 
cha:.g?s  In  methods  of  production.  Eome 
of  these  changes  In  methods  have  been  gen- 
eral and  have  been  app!icahle  to  a  greit 
many  industries.  Others  have  been  specific 
and  have  hern  expressed  in  particular  kinds 
of  machines,  processes,  and  materials. 

Ur.doubtcd'y  the  best-known  general 
method  of  increasing;  output  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  mc-chanlcal  energy  for  human  or  ani- 
mal energy.  During  the  last  50  years  me- 
chanical energy  used  per  man-hcur  In  indus- 
try Increased  sevenfold.  The  application  of 
mechanical  energy  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Internal -combustion  engine 
which  w?s  virtually  unknown  50  years  ago. 
Another  important  general  change  has  been 
the  application  of  the  moving  belt  to  manu- 
facturing. Still  another  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  mterchangeabie  parts.  This 
makes  possible  great  in.'reases  In  productiv- 
ity because  It  permits  greater  Eubdivlslon  cf 
labor  and  the  use  of  specialized  machines. 

Exrimpies  of  rpcciSc  changes  in  methods 
are  found  In  a  multitude  of  new  and  Im- 
proved machines,  such  as  coal-undercutting 
machines,  various  earth -moving  machines, 
cranes,  magnets,  mechanical  mixers,  rotary 
printing  presses,  the  revolutionary  types  of 
machines  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
glass  industry,  and  a  number  of  ofBce  ma- 
chlre.?,  such  as  typewriters  and  computing 
machines.  There  have  been  developments 
of  important  new  processes,  such  as  the 
Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  and  later 
the  cpen-hearth  process,  welding,  and  the 
heat  treatment  of  steel:  important  develop- 
ments in  materials,  such  as  aluminum,  rayon 
and  many  plastics;  and.  In  addition,  radical 
improvements  in  abrasives.  Progress  in 
technology  has  not  been  confined  to  Indus- 
try. There  have  been  Imnrovem.ents  in  the 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  such  as  the 
development  of  hybrid  corn,  and  Improve- 
ments in  methods  of  cultivation,  such  as 
the  greater  use  of  fertilizers.  The  im.prove- 
ment  of  methods  has  also  been  extended  to 
dlstributi'jn,  including  various  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  labor  in  this 
field.  Among  these  devices  have  been  the 
substitution  of  fixed  prices  for  bargain ?d 
prices,  the  development  of  the  bargain  base- 
ment for  the  quicker  movement  of  slc^- 
moving  items,  the  development  of  mail-order 
selling,  chain  stores,  self-service  stores,  and 
\endirg  machines. 

An  indication  cf  the  ?cale  en  which  th2 
community  has  attempted  to  discover  ?nd 
tisc  new  technical  knowledge  is  furnished 
by  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  number  of  tech- 
nical personnel  and  In  the  expenditures  en 
Industrial  research.  The  census  reports  tr.at 
In  19C0  there  were  8.847  chemists,  assayers, 
and  metallurgists  and  43,239  technical  en- 
gineers of  all  types.  By  1940  there  were 
60.000  chemists  and  273.000  technical  engi- 
neers of  all  types.  In  1D20  about  300  lab- 
oratories with  9.000  employees  were  engaged 
In  Industrial  research.  By  1940  there  were 
2.200  laboratories  with  more  than  7C,CG0  Ciu- 
ployees. 
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T«cSuK)toglc«l  adrance  depends  upon  prog- 
ft««  tn  purt  mearcti  as  veil  as  applied  n- 
utmnh,  Tber*  is  no  vay  of^  measurlcg  the 
amouDt  of  pure  research,  but  UM  great  In- 
crease m  the  number  of  persona  engaged  In 
H  Indicates  that  the  growth  has  been  rapid. 
Ifdat  scientists  an  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  pure  research  Is  stlU  too  small  in 
rrlatloo  to  applied  research. 

a.  Increase  In  <»pital  per  worker:  The  de- 
Telopowat  of  imw  methods  ha^  required  gre.<it 
Increase  In  capital  per  worker.  Between 
1900  and  1M9.  for  example.  caP'tal  per 
worker  In  the  Ualled  States  (alter  allowance 
for  the  change  In  the  price  level*  Increased 
by  nemrij  50  percent.  The  average  amount 
of  capital  per  worker  In  America  today  u 
about  glO.eoo.  ThU  repreaents  the  original 
cost  ktm  depredation  at  1949  prices  (or  all 
equllMaent.  real-«atat«  improvements,  and 
Inventories.  It  Inciudsa  publicly  owned 
capital,  such  as  roads  and  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  privately  owned  capital.  To  in- 
craaae  capital  at  this  rate,  with  the  labor 
force  growing  as  rapidly  u  It  ha^  during  the 
last  50  yean.  Itaa  required  that  atxtut  a  tenth 
oi  the  net  aattonal  product  be  devoted  to  ex- 
pandtr.g  plant,  equipment,  and  inventories. 
Had  the  conununiiy  not  been  willing  to  de- 
vote this  proportion  of  the  national  product 
to  increasing  the  plant,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials per  worker,  the  gains  of  advancing 
technology  would  have  t>ecn  only,  partly 
realised 

3.  Improvements  In  the  health,  training. 
and  skill  of  the  labor  force:  Part  of  the  great 
rise  in  output  during?  the  la.st  several  gen- 
erations U  attributable  U)  the  fact  that  the 
labor  force  has  steadily  tmpn)ved  In  health, 
training,  and  experience  and  has  contained 
a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  persons.  The  .shorter  workweek 
has  aiao  tended  to  increase  output  per  hour, 
by  reducing  fatigue.  Education  has  been 
broadened,  torj.  Since  18&0  the  number  of 
ETudenu  in  high  schools  has  increased  9  5 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  number  in  college  3  5  times  as 
faot.  Between  1910  and  1940  professional 
persons  lncreii»ed  from  4  4  percent  to  6  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  and  clerical  workers 
from  10  2  percent  to  17  2  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  people  engaged  In 
unskilled  labor  dropped  from  36  percent  of 
the  labor  force  in  1910  to  less  than  26  percent 
In  1940 

4.  Improvements  In  methods  of  business 
management:  Tlie  eiBclent  u;-e  of  modern 
equipment  and  niethuds  has  required  great 
advaiicca  In  maii^ement.  When  factories 
consume  huge  quantities  of  raw  materials 
every  34  hours,  when  finished  products  con- 
sul of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  p^rts  that 
miut  tit  together  with  cioae  tolerances,  when 
the  work  force  consists  of  thousands  of  men 
tn  scores  of  occu{>atlons,  a  well-designed 
maniM(erial  org<iiUiUitlon  staffed  by  «ell- 
trained  men  and  equipped  with  accurate 
•ources  of  Info.-matiuii  is  necessary  to  see 
that  everj-thtnK  is  on  hand  when  n<-eded 
and  that  the  flow  of  production  continues 
smoothly  and  In  proper  balance.  The  man- 
agers of  100  years  ago  would  not  have  had 
the  techniques  and  assistance  neces>ary  to 
adoUuuter  •nterck/iseii  which  are  as  large  as 
tTioae  !n  modern  industry  and  which  con- 
sume materials  a.s  rapidly.  Records  and  re- 
ports have  been  developed  to  keep  top  man- 
agement Informed  as  to  what  is  going  on 
and  what  operations  cost.  Particularly  Im- 
portant baa  been  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  aUB  positions  in  Industry  Only 
since  1000  have  staff  positions  become 
numerotis.  Now  all  large  concerns  have  sub- 
stantial technical  staffs  to  help  tliC  line 
ofBoera  run   the   enterprise. 

Tba  naUsaUon  of  the  gains  from  ljn> 
prcvements  la  methods  and  Increases  in 
capital  per  worker  has  been  made  p^iaalbla 
In  cODSiderable  measure  by  large  movements 


of  labor  from  less  productive  Indtistrles  to 
mere  productive  ones.  This  means  that  the 
parts  of  the  economy  In  which  output  per 
man-hour  was  highest  are  a'.so  the  parts 
of  the  economy  in  which  employment  and 
production  have  rl?en  most  rapidly.  Espe- 
cially large  has  been  the  movement  of  labor 
from  agriculture  to  nonagrlcultural  Indus- 
tries. Had  workers  not  been  willing  and 
hb'.e  to  move  from  less  productive  employ- 
ments to  more  productive  ones  the  com- 
munity would  have  failed  to  achieve  much 
of  the  Increase  in  production  made  possible 
by  improvements  In  methods  and  increases 
In  capital.  In  other  words,  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  labor  to  move  from  one  In- 
dustry to  another  has  made  possible  much 
of  the  rise  in  real  wages. 

lU 

What  can  be  done  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  real  wages.'  Any  substantial  rise  In  real 
wages  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  in- 
crease In  productivity.  At  present,  the  na- 
tional Income  Is  roughly  divided  Into  three 
parts.  A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  it 
goes  to  employees  In  the  form  of  wages  and 
salaries,  about  one-sixth  of  It  goes  to  the  self- 
employed,  .and  somewhat  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  It  goes  to  owners  of  property  In  the 
form  of  corporate  profits.  Interest  on  In- 
debtedness, and  rental  Income  of  real  estate.' 
The  two-thirds  of  the  national  Income  that 
takes  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries  Includes, 
of  course,  the  compensation  of  executives 
and  technical  employees  as  well  as  the  com- 
pensation of  workers  In  the  shop.  In  1948, 
however,  the  compensation  of  employees  re- 
ceiving 14.800  or  more  represented  only  about 
9  percent  of  the  earnings  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  nonagrlcultural  Industries  (exclu- 
sive of  public  service).  The  Income  of  the 
Eelf-employed  Is  partly  compensation  for 
labor  and  partly  compensation  for  the  prop- 
erty used  by  them  in  their  businesses  Since 
the  amouiit  of  capital  per  worker  Ui>ed  In  the 
small  nonagrlcultural  concerns  operated  by 
the  self-employed  Is  less  than  average  for  In- 
dustry as  a  whole,  most  of  the  compensation 
of  the  self-employed  would  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  by  them  as  payment  '.or  their 
services. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that 
the  real  waives  of  employees  cannot  be  in- 
creased greatly  by  taking  Income  away  from 
either  the  self-employed  or  the  owners  of 
property.  Conicquently.  any  large  rise  in 
real  wages  can  come  only  from  more  output 
per  man-hour.  If  real  wages  are  to  rise  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  us  In  the  pa^st,  the  out- 
put per  man-hour  must  rise  no  less  rapidly 
than  in  the  past.  In  order  to  double  real 
wages  In  the  next  30  years,  output  per  man- 
hour  will  need  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  about 
2  6  percent  per  year  on  the  average. 

Equally  plain  is  the  fact  that  a  large  gain 
In  output  per  man-hour,  such  as  doubling 
output  per  man-hour  during  the  next  30 
years,  cannot  be  achieved  by  attempting  to 
Ket  men  to  make  a  greater  physical  exertion. 
1  here  sre  some  places  where  men  are  de- 
liberately not  producing  as  much  as  they 
easily  might,  but  the  average  worker  docs  a 
fair  day  s  work.  Hence,  the  large  Increase  in 
production  necessary  to  make  possible  a  sub- 
stantial rise  In  real  wages  will  have  to  be 
brc;u^:ht  about  in  the  main  by  the  use  of  (1) 
better  methods,  (2)  more  capital,  (3)  better 
training  of  workers,  and  (4)  t)etter  manage- 
ment. To  these  four  basic  ways  of  increasing 
output  should  be  added  a  fifth,  namely  more 
interested  workers. 


'  The  principal  reason  why  wages  and 
salaries  form  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
national  Income  when  the  hrurly  earnings  of 
Individual  workers  average  about  four-fifths 
of  output  per  man-hour  Is  that  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  national  Incinie  Is  represented 
by  the  income  of  the  self-employed. 


1.  Improvements  In  production  methods. 
The  rate  at  which  methods  of  production  are 
Improved  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
progress  cf  technological  research.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  these  Improvements 
have  been  great  and  numerous — many 
of  them  revolutionary.  For  output  per  man- 
hour  to  continue  to  rise  as  fast  as  In  the 
past,  a  continuation  of  important  techno- 
logical discoveries  Is  necessary.  Fortunately, 
the  outlook  for  rapid  technological  progress 
Is  good.  The  Industries  of  America  are  bet- 
ter equipped  than  ever  before  with  technical 
employees  and  laboratories.  Expenditures 
on  technological  research  have  been  growing 
rapidly.  They  were  nine  times  as  large  In 
1940  as  In  1920  and  they  are  twice  as  large 
today  as  they  were  In  1940.  Important  new 
areas  of  research  are  being  opened  up.  The 
biological  field,  with  its  improvements  In  the 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals  and  its  ad- 
vances In  nutrition.  Is  an  example.  Competi- 
tion between  enterprises  tends  to  encourage 
expenditures  on  research,  since  the  more 
one  concern  spends,  the  more  Its  rivals  must 
spend   to  avoid  being  left  behind. 

Research  work  In  the  universities  has  had 
a  substantial  growth  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly,  despite  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  universities.  It  is  par- 
ticularly Important,  because  much  of  It  rep- 
resents research  In  pure  science  upon  which 
technological  progress  Is  based.  An  Impor- 
tant recent  development  has  been  the  grow- 
ing contribution  that  the  Government  Is 
making  to  research.  Some  of  this  takes  the 
form  of  financial  grants  to  universities,  but 
most  of  It  Is  done  directly,  by  public  agen- 
cies. It  Is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment currently  spends  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  research,  three-fourths  of  It  In 
the  field  of  natural  sciences  and  military 
research.  The  Investment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  atomic  energy  Is  the  most  dramatic 
Instance  of  governmental  support  of  research. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Biireau  of  Standards,  and 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics are  examples  of  Important  govern- 
mental research  agencies. 

2.  The  needed  Increase  in  capital :  It  is  not 
possible  to  foresee  accurately  how  much  ad- 
ditional capital  would  be  needed  to  double 
output  per  man-hour  In  the  next  30  years. 
The  answer  will  depend,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  rate  at  which  population  and  the 
labor  force  grow,  upon  the  prop»>rtion8  in 
which  the  population  elects  to  divide  Its  in- 
come between  leisure  and  product  and  among 
different  kinds  of  product,  and  upon  the 
rate  and  character  of  improvement  in  pro- 
duction methods. 

There  Is  every  expectation  that  the  rate 
of  population  growth  will  be  slower  in  the 
next  30  years  than  It  has  been  In  the  past. 
This  should  make  additions  to  the  stock  of 
capital  go  farther  In  raising  output  per  man- 
hour.  We  shall  not  have  to  devote  so  large 
a  share  of  our  new  Investment  to  providing 
new  entrants  Into  the  labor  force  with  the 
same  amount  of  plant  and  equipment  that 
other  workers  have.  We  shall  be  able  to  use 
more  of  our  new  Investment  for  increasing 
capital  per  worker. 

How  much  Increase  In  capital  per  worker 
will  be  needed  to  provide  a  given  Increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  inventions.  The  relation  between 
the  Increase  in  total  capital  per  worker  and 
the  Increase  In  output  per  man-hour  has 
varied  over  time.  In  some  decades — the 
19308  and  1930'8— output  per  man-hotir  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  capital  per 
worker.  In  some  earlier  decades  output  per 
man-hour  Increased  less  than  capital  per 
worker.  Whether  doubling  capital  per 
worker  In  the  next  generation  would  double 
output  per  man-hour  is  uncertain. 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  rapid  Increase 
In  the  stock  cf  capital  will  contribute  to  a 
rapid  Increase  In  output  per  man-hour.  To 
get  a  r.npld  Increase  In  the  stock  of  capital 
will  require  a  large  amount  of  saving.  Over 
the  past  half  century  the  Nation  has  saved 
and  Invested  about  a  tenth  of  Its  total  net 
product.  All  present  Indications  suggest 
that  the  community  will  continue  to  be  will- 
ing to  save  this  proportion.  Thus,  the  out- 
look for  totiil  saving  Is  favorable  to  con- 
tinued growth  in  output  per  mau-hcur. 

It  is  not  sufacieht.  however,  that  the 
community  should  be  willing  to  save.  More 
Important  Is  the  willingness  of  the  commu- 
nity to  make  Its  savings  available  directly 
or  indirectly  for  Investment.  And  especially 
since  progress  v.lll  require  Investment  in  new 
methods  and  new  products  some  investors 
must  be  willing  to  bear  these  risks.  Satis- 
faction of  this  condition  is  less  assured,  and 
a  more  serious  problem  for  public  policy, 
than  the  adequacy  of  the  total  supply  of 
savings. 

3.  More  capable  workers:  The  proportion 
of  persons  who  go  to  hl^h  school  or  college 
may  be  estpected  to  continue  to  increase. 
This  means  that  a  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion will  have  a  good  fundamental  education. 
Training  courses  within  Industry  are  spread- 
ing, and  more  and  more  companies  are  pro- 
viding special  training  departments  to  meet 
their  needs.  Formal  apprenticeship  Is  grow- 
ing, not  diminishing,  as  many  people  feared 
a  few  years  ago.  Training  within  Industry 
Is  not  confined  to  manual  workers  but  Is 
rapidly  being  devjloped  for  executives  at  va- 
rious levels  and  for  technical  workers.  Con- 
tinued improvement  In  the  health  of  the 
labar  force  may  be  expected.  All  in  ail, 
the  outlook  Is  good  that  the  labor  force  of 
America  will  gradually  become  a  more  able 
group  of  men  and  women. 

4.  Improved  managerial  organization  and 
methods:  Within  the  last  generation  the 
field  of  maiiiigemcnt  has  become  an  Impor- 
tant area  of  research.  Schools  cf  business 
are  investigating  problems  of  organizational 
structure  and  administrative  methods.  Reg- 
ular and  organized  discussions  of  manage- 
rial problems  are  fostered  by  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement cf  Management,  and  others. 
Within  business  organizations,  managerial 
structure  and  methods  are  under  more  or 
less  constant  review.  The  improvement  of 
administration  has  been  aided  by  the  de- 
velopment of  more  orderly  methods  of  mak- 
ing Important  decisions,  by  Improvements  In 
the  methods  cf  selecting  personnel,  by  the 
Invention  of  many  kinds  of  record-keeping 
equipment  that  enable  administrators  to 
keep  more  completely  informed  than  ever 
before  about  operations  and  costs,  by  the 
development  of  Improved  methods  of  timlrg 
operations  and  setting  wage  rates.  In  all 
of  these  fields  the  opportunities  for  Impor- 
tant additional  progress  are  bright. 

Opportunity  to  Increase  output  by  better 
managerial  organization  and  methods  exists 
In  government  no  less  than  In  private  in- 
dustry. At  the  present  time,  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  employ  In  ci- 
vilian positions  about  5,800,000  persons  and 
there  are  about  1,500.000  more  persons  In  the 
armed  services.  About  one  out  of  nine 
members  of  the  labor  force  is  In  Gvivera- 
ment  service.  The  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  also  consume  more  than 
$17,000,000,000  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  private  Industry.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  such  large  quantities  of  labor 
and  consumes  such  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terials. It  Is  important  that  the  Government 
conduct  Us  operations  efllclently.  The  more 
output  that  the  Government  gets  from  a 
given  quantity  of  goods  and  services,  the 
larger  will  be  the  number  of  persons  avail- 
able for  work  In  private  Industry  and  the 


greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  goods  avail- 
able for  consumption  by  individuals  and 
business  enterprises. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Government 
Uses  men  and  material  also  affect  the  level 
of  Incomes  in  the  community,  including  real 
wages.  Many  Government  expenditures, 
such  as  those  on  roads,  bridges,  dams,  irri- 
gation works,  flood  control,  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  are  in  the  nature  of  invest- 
ments. Whether  they  yield  a  small  or  a 
larje  return  (cr  any  return  at  all»  depends 
upon  whether  the  prolec'.s  are  well  chosen 
and  well  designed.  There  Is  always  the 
danger  that  large  outlays  v.ill  be  made  to 
V  in  the  political  favor  of  particular  com- 
munities, even  thoug'h  the  expenditures  yield 
only  a  small  return  in  terms  of  convenience 
and  real  services.  As  society  becomes  more 
complex,  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
assumed  by  Government  increase.  Where 
needed  services  are  provided  more  efSciently 
by  Government  than  by  private  Industry,  real 
Incomes  are  increased  by  the  Government's 
providing  them.  To  the  extent  that  Govern- 
ment undertakes  functions  which  can  be 
conducted  mere  efSciently  by  private  meas- 
ures, real  Incomes  and  the  general  welfare 
are  adversely  affected.  There  Is  need  for  a 
more  general   understanding  of  this  fact. 

5.  More  Interested  workers:  Employees  who 
have  an  active  Interest  In  their  work  can 
make  Important  contributions  to  improve- 
ment m  production  methods.  Moreover,  em- 
ployees themselves  neefl  the  opportunity  to 
be  interested  In  their  work  in  order  to  make 
their  lives  more  meaninglul  and  satisfy- 
ing. Seeing  that  workers  appreciate  the  sig- 
nliicance  of  their  work  and  are  interested  in 
doing  a  better  Job  and  in  improving  the 
methods  of  work  is  one  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  management. 

The  great  progress  being  made  In  methcds 
cf  management  supports  the  belief  that  the 
Interest  of  employees  in  their  work  can  be 
increased.  The  problem  of  arousing  Interest 
Is  made  difficult  in  seme  industries  by  the 
highly  specialized  and  routine  nature  cf 
many  Individual  jobs.  Nevertheless,  the  men 
whose  work  is  routine  can  become  interested 
in  the  performance  of  their  departments  or 
their  divisions.  Likewise,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  show  each  worker  how  the  quality 
of  his  work  affects  the  quality  of  the  final 
product  and  the  service  that  It  gives  the  cus- 
tomer. The  interest  of  all  employees  can  be 
promoted  by  regular  arrangements  through 
which  men  may  suggest  improvements  in 
methods  and  products. 

fV 

Although  the  outlook  for  Increases  In  out- 
put per  man-hour  is  good,  it  is  desirable  that 
steps  be  taken  to  encourage  such  a  rise.  Toe 
demands  for  more  production  are  large  and 
compelling  and  ccme  from  many  different 
directions.  The  most  important  demand  for 
more  output  comes,  of  course,  from  the  huge 
unsatisfied  needs  of  people  for  goods.  The 
average  family  among  the  fifth  with  the 
highest  Incomes  spends  about  $7,200  a  year 
on  consumer  goods.  If  the  same  standard 
were  to  be  extended  to  the  remaining  fami- 
lies, the  annual  output  of  consumer  goods 
would  have  to  be  doubled.  li  the  lowest 
three-fifths  of  the  families  were  to  spend 
on  consumer  goods  as  much  per  family  as  is 
now  spent  by  the  second  highest  fifth — about 
$4,000  a  year — the  total  use  of  consumer 
goods  in  the  country  would  be  nearly  30 
percent  larger. 

A  strong  demand  for  more  output  comes 
from  the  need  for  increased  support  of  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  not 
able  to  work.  These  people  consist,  in  the 
main  of  two  groups — the  elderly  and  the 
disabled.  There  are  about  7,600,000  per- 
sons above  65  years  of  age  who  are  neither 
earners  nor  wives  of  earners.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  persons  live  on  meager  incomes 


provided  through  pensions  or  old-age  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  there  are  about  3,700, 
COO  other  persons  cf  working  age  who  are 
temporarily  or  permanently  unable  to  en- 
gage in  a  gainful  occupation  or  to  follow 
other  normal  pursuits.  Larger  Incomes  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  mean  larger 
claims  on  the  output  of  the  producers  In 
the  community— the  more  than  60.000,003 
persons  who  are  In  the  labor  force  and  the 
30,OCO,000  housewives  who  are  also  pro- 
ducers. Hence,  if  increased  support  for  the 
eldeily  and  disabled  is  not  to  retard  the 
rise  in  real  wages,  the  Increase  In  output  of 
Industry   must   be   accelerated. 

The  need  for  more  output  Is  Intensified  by 
the  heavy  expenditures  which  the  United 
States  is  compelled  to  make  on  national  de- 
fense and  on  military  aid  "o  other  countries. 
This  means  that  less  production  Is  available 
for  consumers  and  for  increasing  the  produc- 
tive plant  of  the  country — though  some  of 
the  expenditures  for  military  purposes  have 
Important  civilian  applications. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  growing  demands 
for  production,  the  country  needs  to  take 
special  steps  to  encourage  more  output. 
How  can  the  community  be  encouraged  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  capital  per  worker 
and  to  Improve  methods  of  production? 
How  can  the  rise  In  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
force  be  stimulated?  How  can  Improvements 
in  managerial  methods  be  encouraged?  How 
can  a  more  interested  labor  force  be  devel- 
oped? There  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
seem  particularly  promising  In  achieving  one 
or  more  of  the  above  objectives.  Ten  of 
these   will   be  discussed   here. 

1.  Stabilize  the  growth  of  Industry  and 
a\oid  serious  business  recessions:  The  real 
wages  that  workers  earn  in  the  course  of 
a  year  depend  upon  their  opportunity  to  work 
steadily.  Every  business  recession,  therefore, 
reduces  the  pu.-chasing  power  of  the  total 
earnings  of  ti^e  members  of  the  labor  force 
and  thus  the  real  wages  of  the  averaj^e 
member  of  the  labor  force.  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  prices  usually  drop  more  than 
hourly  earnings  may  raise  the  purchaslr.g 
power  of  an  employed  worker's  pay.  Since 
the  labor  force  In  the  community  Is  grow- 
ing, maximum  real  wages  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  the  number  of  Jobs  Increases  as  fast 
as  the  labor  force.  This  means  that  the 
achievement  of  maximum  real  wages  requires 
steady  growth  In  the  number  of  Jobs. 

Recession  In  business  means  more  than 
a  reduction  In  real  wages  because  of  less 
of  Immediate  opportunities  to  earn.  It 
means  that  future  earning  power  Is  less  than 
It  otherwise  would  be  because  the  capital, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  productive  capacity, 
of  the  country  Is  growing  more  slowly.  De- 
pressions are  characterized  by  a  sharp  drop 
In  expenditures  on  Investment.  Indeed, 
these  are  the  kind  of  outlays  that  drop  most 
cf  all.  The  drop  In  expenditures  on  new 
Investment  means  that  the  building  of  new 
plants  is  curtailed  and  that  the  buying  cf 
new  equipment  is  preatly  reduced  during 
periods  of  business  recession  The  plant  of 
the  country  is  allowed  to  become  a  little 
older  and  a  little  more  out  of  date  than 
It  otherwise  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  unusually  severe  and  pro- 
longed depression  of  the  thirties  upon  pro- 
duction capacity  is  roughly  indicated  by  the- 
fact  that  between  1919  and  1929  total  equip- 
ment and  real-estate  improvements  in  the 
United  States  (at  cost  less  depreciation  ex- 
pressed in  1929  prices  i ,  increased  from 
$177,000,000,000  to  $223,000,000,000,  or  about 
28  percent,  whereas  in  the  depression  decade 
cf  the  thirties,  the  increase  was  only  frcm 
$228,000,000,000  to  $237,000,000,000  or  less 
than  4  percent.  The  problem  of  hew  to 
maintain  stability  Is  a  broad  and  complicated 
one — too  complicated  to  be  examined  here. 
It  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  by  the  CED, 
and  the  CED  has  recommended  policies  that 
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should  contribute  lalMtwitlally  to  improving 
Mm  stabtlltj  of  buslne«s.* 

3  RmTucv  •e&son&i  unempIOTmrnt :  On« 
cf  the  mc«t  proml«lng  ^%\-s  of  raising  rral 
wa|^  is  br  reducing  seasonitl  unemploy- 
ment, thereby  Increastng  the  number  of 
hour*  worked  In  the  course  of  a  year  by  the 
average  employee.  The  ways  of  reducing 
seasonal  unempJoynaent  Tary  from  Industry 
to  Industry.  In  some  cases,  the  most  prac- 
ticable method  Is  through  stockplllrg  goods 
In  the  off-aeason.  In  other  cases,  dovetailing 
the  production  of  articles  with  different  sea- 
sonal peaks  Is  more  feasible.  Many  er.ter- 
prises  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  season- 
ality of  operations,  but  the  possibilities  for 
further  progress  are  great.  This  Is  •  prob- 
lem for  which  management  must  accept  an 
Increasing  degree  of  responsibility. 

3  Improve  the  quality  of  business  births 
•nd  reduce  the  infant  mortality  among  busl- 
Ikssi  concerns:  The  progressive ness  of  the 
•SQMOmy  and  the  rate  at  which  methods  of 
yvodttctlon  are  improved  depend  In  large 
the  visor  of  ci-m petition.  The 
of  eompetltlcn  depends  upon  many 
condtUoaa.  On*  of  these  conditions  is  the 
cumber  of  new  concerns  that  are  trying 
to  get  started  each  year  and  the  stiffness  of 
the  competition  that  the  new  concerns  are 
able  to  give  the  well-established  ones.  The 
fact  that  new  concerns  are  attempting  to 
break  Into  bustnefs  and  to  get  customers 
for  themselves  tends,  of  course,  to  make  the 
economy  more  competitive.  Whether  the 
(aln  In  competitiveness  Is  great  or  small  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  new  concerns  are 
well  managed  and  well  financed  or  whether 
they  are  to  badly  managed  and  so  Inade- 
quately financed  that  they  go  out  of  business 
in  a  ahcri  tune. 

The  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of 
business  births  Is  a  many-sided  one.  It  Is  a 
problem  to  which  the  business  schools  of 
the  country  might  well  give  more  attention. 
In  the  past  they  have  shown  more  Interest 
in  training  men  to  be  employees  than  to  be 
business  owners.  Most  of  the  material  In 
the  eounes  and  most  of  the  textbooks  as- 
sume that  a  man  is  an  employee  in  a  large 
or  fairly  large  establishment  rather  than  the 
op)erator  of  his  own  business.  Fortunately, 
ly  business  schools  are  broadening  thelc 
tal  to  cover  the  problems  of  o*ner- 
epsrated  businesses,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  to  do  this. 

Reducing  the  mortality  among  newly 
establliriied  concerns  Is  also  a  ma;iy-slded 
problem.  Furnishing  capital  and  advice  to 
new  concerns  seems  likely  to  become  a  busi- 
ness in  itself,  and  It  may  become  an  Impor- 
tant one.  If  furnishing  capital  and  advice 
to  new  enterprises  can  be  developed  into  a 
■oeeaasful  business,  the  mortality  anions  new 
concerns  will  be  somewhat  reduced  ana  suc- 
cessful ones  alii  be  able  to  grow  more  rapidly. 
Stabilizing  the  growth  ol  Industry  and  avoid- 
lag  severe  business  recessions  would  un- 
doubtedly Increase  substantially  the  number 
of  new  concerns  that  survive,  for  recessions 
are  particularly  hard  upon  newly  established 
enterprises. 

Several  reforms  in  the  conx)rate  income  tax 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  new  busi- 
nesses. One  such  reform  would  be  to  permit 
business  losses  to  be  carried  forward  5  or  S 
years  Instead  of  only  2  years  as  at  present. 
Many  a  new  concern  that  begins  to  make  a 
profit  after  2  or  3  years  of  losses  U  compelled 
In  effect  to  pay  taxes  out  of  capital.  Since 
m*.:«t  new  biislnesses  are  lunall.  they  would  tM 
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p,irtlcularly  helped  by  elimination  of  the 
••r.'.itch  rate"  in  the  corporate  income  tax 
w.'ilch  has  the  effect  of  compelling  corpora- 
tions with  net  earnings  between  $25  OCO  and 
$30,000  a  year  to  pay  Income  taxes  on  any 
additional  earnings  at  a  higher  rale  than 
corporations  making  less  than  935,000  or  more 
than  #50.000  a  year.* 

4.  Reform  the  t.<ix  system  to  make  rbk- 
taklng  more  attractive.  The  country  is  not 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  savings  and.  despite 
very  high  rates  of  taxation.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  short  of  savings  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  too  small  a  part  of  the  savings 
of  individuals  Is  being  put  to  work  financing 
projects  which  Involve  substantial  rlslts. 

Savings  may  be  invested  either  in  well- 
established  concerns  In  more  or  less  stab'.e 
Industries  or  In  new  and  unproven  ventures. 
Investments  In  new  enterprises  using  more 
or  less  untried  processes,  bringing  out  new 
types  of  products,  or  trying  to  develop  mar- 
kets where  there  are  not  markets  now  are 
particularly  useful  because  progress  can  be 
made  only  by  that  kind  of  experimentation. 
Such  Investment,  however.  Is  particularly 
hazardotis;  the  new  process  may  not  work, 
the  new  product  may  not  appeal  to  potential 
customers,  or  the  new  markets  may  be  very 
expensive  to  develop.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
gressive, therefore,  an  economy  needs  a  good 
many  investors  who  are  willing  to  take  risks 
that  are  of  large  but  uncertain  magnitude  In 
the  hope  of  earning  large  rewards.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  savings  should  be 
put  into  hazardous  ventures  without  thor- 
ough Investigation  and  without  an  attempt 
to  reduce  uncertainties  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  bad  for  the  economy,  however,  for  the  tax 
system  to  influence  the  choice  of  savers  be- 
tween relatively  secure  investments  and  rel- 
atively venturesome  ones.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  tax  system  should  avoid  imposing 
special  burdens  upon  hazardous  ventures. 
A  tax  system  which  artificially  causes  would- 
be  investors  to  prefer  safe  Investments  dis- 
courages pioneering,  makes  the  economy  less 
progressive,  and  therefore  retards  the  rise 
In  the  standard  of  living. 

The  present  tax  laws  discotirage  Individ- 
uals from  lnve5tlng  in  newly  established  con- 
cerns. The  CED  has  Issued  several  policy 
statements  which  recommend  reforms  in  the 
tax  system  to  diminish  the  discouraging  ef- 
fect of  taxes  upon  enterprise  •  Since  the 
tax  collections  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  net  national 
product  of  the  countr>',  defects  in  the  tax 
system  are  likely  to  have  serious  conse- 
quences. The  very  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  large  amounts  of  revenue  means 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  eliminate 
features  from  the  lax  system  that  are  bad  for 
enterprise. 

5.  Stimulate  more  rapid  replacement  of 
equipment;  One  of  the  lessons  that  recent 
experience  in  Britain,  France,  and  other 
countries  has  taught  the  world  Is  that  failure 
to  keep  equipment  up  to  date  seriously  limits 
the  prtiductive  capacity  of  a  country  No- 
where is  business  so  ready  as  in  the  United 
Slates  to  scrap  equipment  that  is  still  usable 
but  is  less  efficient  than  new  equipment. 
Many  plants  in  the  United  States,  however, 
would  be  better  off  if  they  replaced  equip- 
ment even  more  rapidly.  In  some  cases  fail- 
ure to  do  this  IS  attributable  to  lack  of  capl- 


•For  further  discussion  of  small  business 
problems  see.  Meeting  the  Special  Problems 
of  Small  Business,  a  statement  on  national 
policy  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee 
of  the  CED.  June  1947. 

•Taxes  and  the  Budjiet:  A  Program  for 
Pnwperlty  In  a  Free  Economy  ( 1947 1 ,  Tax  and 
Exi)eudiiure  Policy  for  1949  (1949);  Tax  and 
Expenditure  Policy  for  1950  (1950).  state- 
ments on  nallDiiai  polUy  by  the  HesearcU  and 
Pulley  Committee  of  the  CED. 


tal;  in  other  cnse*.  to  Inertia  or  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  savings  that  might  l>e 
achieved.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Income 
tax  law  permit  more  flexible  arrangements  in 
the  rate  at  which  new  equipment  is  charged 
off.  Such  arrangements  would  encourage 
faster  replacement,  raise  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  industry,  and  help  to  Increase  real 
wai-es.  These  arrangements  would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  in  encouraging  the  purchase 
of  equipment  that  is  likely  to  have  a  shorter 
economic  life  than  a  technological  life — 
when  the  duration  of  the  market  for  producta 
made  on  the  equipment  is  uncertain  and 
probably  short. 

6.  Increase  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  its  exports.  In  1C49  the 
exports  of  goods  and  services  from  the  U.uted 
States  (exclusive  of  income  of  inveslmenu 
of  foielgners  here  or  of  Americans  abroad) 
exceeded  imports  into  the  country  by  nearly 
Ave  billion  dollars.  This  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  is  a  substantial  drain  upon  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  for  the  most  part  represent 
the  acquisition  of  Income-earning  assets 
abroad.  » 

The  country  has  had  good  reason  to  pro- 
vide ways  of  financing  this  excess  of  exports 
over  imports.  The  relations  of  the  United 
Stales  with  other  countries  would  be  Im- 
proved, however.  If  Americans  were  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  from  abroad  to  the 
point  that  gifts  from  this  country  would  not 
be  necessary.  No  country  feels  very  com- 
fortable about  receiving  gifts.  Every  coun- 
try, however,  is  glad  to  have  customers.  And 
no  customer  would  be  more  welcome  than 
the  United  States.  This  country  makes  such 
a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  offers  them  at 
such  attractive  prices  that  all  countries  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  dollar  ex- 
change and  thus  to  Increase  their  ability  to 
buy  in  the  American  market. 

The  increase  In  imports  Involved  Is  small 
as  compared  with  our  total  output.  Total 
imports  would  still  be  less  than  3  percent  of 
total  domestic  production,  a  lower  ratio  thaa 
In  the  twenties. 

In  part,  we  can  receive  payment  for  our 
exports  through  increased  travel  by  our 
citizens  abroad,  and  through  increased  use 
of  shipping  services  provided  by  other  na- 
tions. In  part,  payment  can  be  made 
through  the  acquisition  of  income-earning 
assets  abroad.  Some  of  the  goods  received 
in  exchange  for  our  exports  will  consist  of 
Items  which  do  not  compete  with  our  own 
products.  In  part,  payment  will  Involve  in- 
creased imports  of  goods  which  may  produce 
some  dislocation  of  Industry  in  the  United 
States — some  contraction  in  those  indus- 
tries that  compete  directly  with  imports. 
Some  labor  and  capital  may  need  to  move 
Into  industries  thai  are  not  losing  markets 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  necessity  for  labor  and  capital  to  shift 
from  one  industry  to  another  Is  not  new — 
it  frequently  arises  as  technological  progress 
occurs  or  as  demands  shift.  And,  although 
there  are  costs  to  raising  Imports  relative  to 
exports,  there  are  greater  costs  Involved  In 
exporting  more  than  is  lmp<.>rted.  An  excess 
of  exports  means  that  the  United  States  has 
less  to  consume  and  that  real  wages  (and 
other  Incomes  as  well)  have  less  purchasing 
power  than  they  would  have  if  every  dollar 
of  exports  paid  for  a  dollar  of  Imports.  An 
Increase  in  imports,  by  reducing  the  need  for 
foreign  aid.  would  help  to  make  possible  re- 
ductions in  tax  rates  and  increased  incomes 
alter  taxes.  Moreover,  unless  our  imports 
Increase.  United  Stales  exports  will  decline 
when  foreign  aid  ends,  thus  reducing  em- 
ployment In  our  most  productive  industries. 
Hence,  the  Government  should  continus 
to  encourage  the  increase  in  Imports.  We 
should  continue  selective  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican tariffs  as  part  of  American  policy  looking 
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toward  a  freer  tradlrig  world.'  Customs 
regulations  should  be  revised  in  order  to  en- 
courage imports.  Since  American  distrib- 
utors know  the  needs  and  tastes  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  t>€tter  than  foreign  manufac- 
turers can  be  expected  to  know  them,  and 
since  the  costs  of  distribution  are  less  when 
goods  are  imported  by  an  established  organi- 
ratlon  that  is  buying  many  kinds  of  goods 
abroad.  American  distributors  should  be  en- 
couraged to  Increase  the  number  of  their 
buying  offices  abroad  and  to  expand  the  op- 
erations of  these  offices. 

7.  Provide  more  employment  opportunities 
for  older  people:  The  demand  for  lalxjr  in 
the  long  run  is  net  limited,  although  the 
number  of  Jobs  at  a  given  time  may  seem  to 
be  limited.  Hence,  employment  of  more  older 
persons  who  want  Jobs  means  more  output 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all.  If  the 
working  life  of  a  person  is  extended  by  3  to  5 
years  his  lifetime  cu*put  and  earnings  are 
substantially  Increased.  The  proportion  of 
older  persons  In  the  population  Is  growing 
and  will  be  considerably  greater  In  20  or  30 
years  than  it  is  today.  Consequently,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  Important  that  older 
persons  who  prefer  work  to  retirement  be 
given  an  opp  ;rtunlty  to  work.  Otherwise  the 
output  of  the  economy  will  fall  substantially 
short  of  its  potential  and  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting retired  workers  will  be  heavy. 

For  at  least  60  years  the  proportion  of  older 
persons  In  the  labor  force  has  been  declining. 
and  the  usual  ase  of  retirement  today  is  less 
than  it  was  In  1890  or  19C0.  The  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  labor 
force  has  been  the  result  of  many  causes, 
most  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker.  Among  these  catises  have 
been  the  shifts  from  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural to  a  predominantly  industrial  econ- 
omy and  from  self-employment  to  wage  em- 
ployment. The  war  brought  about  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  proportion  of  older  per- 
sons m  the  labor  force,  and  there  arc  signs 
that  the  trend  towai;fl  earlier  retirements 
may  have  been  checked.  Management  in 
many  companies  is  making  increased  efforts 
to  provide  Jobs  for  older  workers.  Increased 
attent.on  should  be  paid  to  this  problem. 

8.  Improve  the  incentives  fcr  efficiency 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  employees:  The 
Interest  of  tens  of  millions  of  employees  in 
doing  their  best  Is  bound  to  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  output  of  industry. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  for  manage- 
ments and  unions  to  be  sure  that  employees 
have  ample  reason  to  be  eager  and  interested. 

A  survey  of  incentives  in  American  indus- 
try would  undoubtedly  reveal  great  areas  in 
which  adequate  incentive  for  rank  and  file 
workers  are  lacking.  Indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  t>elieve  that  the  spread  of  seniority  rules 
In  the  last  10  or  15  years  ha^  seriously 
weakened  incentives  among  the  hourly-rated 
employees  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
Many  seniority  rules  provide  for  promotion 
by  straight  seniority— that  is,  if  ability  Is 
sufficient,  the  man  with  longer  service  gets 

'Footnote  by  John  D.  Biggers:  'T  cannot 
agree  with  the  statements  that  'the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  encourage  the  in- 
crease in  imports"  and  "continue  selective  re- 
duction cf  American  tariffs."  In  my  opinion 
actions  taken  along  these  lines  tend  to  create 
artificial  and  nsound  benefits  for  some 
American  and  foreign  interests  at  the  expense 
of  other  American  Industries  and  American 
workmen.  I  t>elieve  experience  will  prove 
that  they  cause  undesirable  domestic  dis- 
location without  commensurate  national 
gain.  Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  such 
policies  constitute  subsidies  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  deprive  them  of  their  Incentive  to 
be  self-sufCcient.  Gifts  never  seem  ade- 
t;uate  to  recipients;  motives  are  stispected 
and  over  a  period  ol  time  ill  will  resulu."' 


the  promotion.  Length  of  service  Is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  substantial  considera- 
tion, but  ability  and  efficiency  also  have 
strong  claims.  In  many  contracts  between 
unions  and  employers  these  claims  are  not 
adequately  recognized.  Workers  are  entitled 
to  protection  against  favoritism  and  the 
abuse  of  discretion  by  supervisors.  Never- 
theless, management  should  retain  the  right 
to  recognize  ability  and  efficiency  in  making 
promotions  among  hourly-rated  employees. 

In  many  plants  Incentives  for  efficiency 
could  be  improved  by  changes-  In  the 
methods  of  payment — such  as  replacing  day 
work  with  piecework  or  other  methods  of 
payment  by  results.  Such  changes  would  be 
In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  as 
well  as  in  the  Interest  of  the  workers  who 
would  Increase  their  output  and  their  earn- 
ings. 

9.  Develop  regular  methods  of  drawing 
upon  the  knowledge  and  training  of  the 
labor  force:  As  the  work  force  becomes  bet- 
ter educated  and  t>etler  trained,  it  becomes 
more  capable  of  t)elng  a  source  cf  new  ideas 
concerning  ways  of  increasing  production, 
Improving  quality,  and  cutting  costs.  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  contribution  that  can 
be  made  by  eager  and  interested  trorkers. 
Suggestion  systems  and  similar  arrangements 
draw  on  the  knowledge,  experience,  imagina- 
tion, and  inventiveness  of  workers.  They  are 
not  novelties  in  American  industry.  From 
now  on.  such  arrangements  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever,  because  the  labor  force 
Is  becoming  a  better  source  of  ideas. 

10.  Abolish  make-wor"i  rules  and  feather- 
bedding:  Fonunately,  make-work  rules  have 
not  become  widespread  In  American  industry 
and  many  unions  are  opposed  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  serious  in  some  indus- 
tries. Some  unions  have  Introduced  them 
as  a  device  to  at>sorb  part  of  the  workers  who 
would  otherwise  be  displaced  by  technologi- 
cal changes.  In  specific  cases,  temporary 
arrangements  of  this  sort  may  be  defended, 
but  such  arrangements  are  to  ije  sharply 
dlstinguislied  from  permanent  make-work 
rules.  Rules  that  force  the  wasteful  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  are  a  burden  .o  the  entire  com- 
munity t>ecause  they  reduce  the  output  of 
goods.  Unions  would  find  it  advantageous 
to  agree  to  abolish  present  make-work  rules 
In  return  for  wage  increase.  The  union 
members  as  a  whole  would  be  as  well  off  and 
the  community  as  a  whole,  including  the 
workers  in  other  industries,  would  be  better 
off  because  the.  output  cf  goods  would  be 
larger. 

In  planning  policies  to  raise  real  wages,  the 
country  should  bear  In  mind  that  high  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour,  and  hence  high  real 
wages,  may  be  achieved  today  by  methods 
that  increase  the  difficulties  of  getting  high 
output  per  man-hour,  at  some  future  date. 
A  simple  example  is  fishing  by  methods  that 
destroy  large  quantities  of  young  fish  that 
have  not  reached  commercial  size.  Another 
example  is  overgrazing  of  western  grassland 
or  plowing  by  methods  that  cause  soil 
erosion.  It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  cropland  is  being 
damaged  by  a  rapid  rate  of  erosion.  In  many 
cases,  a  change  to  methods  of  production 
that  will  avoid  reducing  the  future  produc- 
tivity of  the  country  can  be  made  with  little 
or  no  loss  in  present  output  per  man-hour. 
In  other  cases  there  is  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  short -run  and  long-run  interests 
of  the  community  in  more  production. 
Methods  which  would  make  possible  the 
greatest  possible  output  per  man-hour  in  the 
long  run  may  limit  Immediate  output  per 
man-hour. 

Each  generation  has  to  decide  for  itself 
how  much  regard  It  will  show  for  the  well- 
being  of  future  generations.  It  la  not  easy 
to  decide  how  much  production  to  sacrifice 
today  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  output  in 


the  long  run.  On  the  one  hand,  the  country 
must  take  account  cf  the  fact  that  raw  ma- 
terials are  being  consumed  at  an  enormous 
rate.  Even  If  output  per  man-hour  rises  no 
more  rapidly  than  In  the  past  and  if  popula- 
tion Increases  at  a  moderate  rate.  It  appears 
that  this  country  will  consume  more  raw 
materials  In  the  next  30  years  than  it  used  in 
the  entire  150  years  since  1800.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  advances  In  technology  make 
accessible  new  supplies  of  raw  materials  or 
make  available  substitute  materials.  Tne 
community  must  decide  in  each  case  whether 
to  use  methods  that  limit  current  output 
per  man-hour  but  conserve  raw  materials 
lor  future  use  or  whether  to  gel  the  greatest 
possible  output  now  and  to  count  on  tech- 
nological advance  to  make  available  new 
sources  of  raw  materials  or  substitute  ma- 
terials in  the  future. 

The  conclusions  of  this  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  real  wages  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly.  Success  in  raising  real  wages 
Is  in  the  main  a  matter  of  increasing  output 
per  man-hour.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  keeping 
people  steadily  at  work.  The  past  record  of 
the  economy  In  raising  output  per  man-hour 
has  been  good.  The  advance  in  pure  sci- 
ence, many  Important  technological  dis- 
coveries, a  great  increase  in  capital  per 
worker,  a  better  educated  and  skilled  work 
force,  and  better  methods  of  management 
have  made  it  possible  for  output  per  man- 
hour  to  treble  during  the  last  50  years.  The 
record  of  the  economy  in  providing  steady 
work  has  been  uneven.  More  of  the  time 
employment  has  b^en  high,  the  severe  de- 
pressions have  come  from  10  to  20  years 
apart— 1873-77,  1893-97.  1920-21,  1929-33. 
Between  these  severe  depressions  there  have 
been  declines  of  lesser  magnitude. 

The  outlook  is  that  the  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  have  good  success  in  raising  output 
per  man-hour.  There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  Improvements  in  the  banking  system, 
changes  in  the  monetary  system,  develop- 
ments in  fiscal  policy,  and  new  economic  in- 
stitutions, such  as  unemployment  compen- 
sation, have  reduced  the  susceptibility  of 
the  economy  to  recessions.  Only  time  will 
tell,  however,  how  much  real  progress  has 
been  made.  In  Judging  the  outlook  for  in- 
creases in  real  wages,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  output 
going  to  nonworkers  and  the  amount  re- 
quired for  defense  may  substantially  In- 
crease. 

Fortunately,  American  conditions  and  in- 
stitutions on  the  whole  are  favorable  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  country  is  remarkab'y 
well  equipped  to  improve  technology.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous expansion  in  the  support  of  research 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  a  * 
number  of  large  enterprises  in  Industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  electrical  industry,  communi- 
cations, chemicals,  and  petroleum  products 
which  are  financing  research  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  The  support  cf  research  by  in- 
dustry is  growing  rapidly  and  spreading  to 
new  fields.  Specialized  research  Institutes 
that  do  work  on  contract  are  increasing  In 
number.  There  is  vigorous  competition  in 
the  economy  between  products  and  proc- 
esses— between  steel,  aluminum  and  plastics; 
between  paper  and  elass;  between  cloth  and 
paper;  between  welding  and  machining;  be- 
tween welding,  forging,  and  moulding:  be- 
tween railroads,  airlines,  buses,  and  trucks. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  rapid  scrapping  of 
equipment.  The  volume  of  savings  is  large. 
The  large  number  of  business  enterprises — 
4.000.C00  outside  of  agriculture  and  6.0CO.0O0 
in  agriculture — tends  to  make  the  economy 
dynamic.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  enter- 
prises only  imitate  the  methods  of  more 
progressive  concerns.  Nevertheless,  a  multi- 
tude of  places  exist  where  new  Ideas  may  be 
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TENSION  OP  RE?A\RKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSLN 

cr  KrwA 

111  ISX  BOC8S  CV  BIPUtSSirrATr.XS 

Momdaw,  June  19.  19S9 

Mr.    JENSEN     Mr.    Bpeaka,    onder 

to  extend  by  own  rcmarfcs  in  the 
Rxcoso.  I  am  pleased  lo 
toctode  the  acceptance  speech  vh:ch  rr.y 
otctflMd  frtend.  Mrs.  Hiram  C  Hough- 
too,  ddtttwd  after  sbe  bad  been  elected 
of  tbe  Oeoeral  Federaticn  of 
!*!»  Ctabi  at  Boston,  liaj  29.  libO. 
Dorr)t-*-y  Homhtnn'i  home  ts  jn  R^ 
Oak.  lava,  a  beautiful  htUe  cuy  located 
tn  the  Serenth  Io»a  ftstrict.  which  I 
have  the  bODor  to  represent  in  the  Halls 
of  Cancnaa 

I  am  happy  about  the  veil-deserved 
and  high  boQor  vblcb  baa  ccme  to  Doro- 
thy, and  ve  of  the  Seventh  loaa  Dtstnct 
are  proud  lo  claim  Dorothy,  ber  good 
hiaband.  and  family  as  our  neighbors 
and  trlcndt. 

Oorattur  Wnmhlon  ba«  tbe  abmty. 
character,  and  taigh  patriotic  purpose  lo 
lead  ber  great  onanliatioo  forvard  for 
tbe  food  of  every  American  and  ali  peac<?- 
lcv,n«  people  of  tbe  vorid.  This  she  can 
do  and  vin  do  vlth  the  bie^lng  and  help 
of  erery  good  American 

BdLirrKc  Cnkxmx*  or  Fs/c^nc 

(By  Mr*.  Hlx^m  C    ll.;.jitv-r.  > 

I  am  prfjfound^y  nvc''»«rd  tjr  ih«  trust  that 

you  b*te  piBc«d  In  w»  &y  efrC.ir.^  toe  to  Ibij 

bi«:i  UOr*.     Tbara  art  M)  «crd«  whicb  can 


adequately  express,  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
tba  aeotmrats  vbk-h  sprtng  up  within  the 
iMBiaaa  baart.  Kendad  with  tba  aanaa  ot 
jor  vbldi  Mwiii.  la  tfaa  auMiii  raanaaMon 
at  tha  twOBalliBtlM  VbMl  arv  incumbent 

of  the  obliga- 
of  tbls  great  or- 
•ntalla  to  anbaneed  by  the  knovl- 
tbat.  durtnf  the  60  years  which  have 
Ea  tlM  IXMepUon  of  the  General 
lyon  of  Woown'ft  Clube.  tt  haa  been 
atBgnlarly  btaaad  vitb  ccmpetent,  self- 
aacfUclng  and  bonocad  leadership.  This 
Uncivladga  oC  tba  dtotlnguMiad  leadership  of 
the  past,  adds  stin  greater  challenge  to  tbc^^e 
c€  OS  who  are  called  upon  to  assume  that 
leadership  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  accept  this  pi^st.  fully  coenlsant  ot  the 
tba  opporttmltlea.  Wnd  the 
I  vblch  accompany  it.  I  also  accept 
thla  poat  very  cnwdoua  of  my  own  short- 
eomlnfB  azid  ibaltattaoa.  and  fu.;y  aware  that 
cciy  with  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  ycu 
and  tie  clubwomen  you  represent,  will  the 
goal  we  seek  be  reached.  I  pledge  to  yoti.  our 
leaOenh^P  ^  '^  federation,  here  in  conven- 
tioa  aaaaaibled  and  to  every  member  In  every 
club,  t^e  dedicatloo  ai  such  atrength.  talent, 
and  abtli'.y  u  may  be  mine  toward  the  ac- 
coapilBbment  of  tbe  lofty  objectives  of  our 
great  eeganlzaticn. 

I  sbcuii!  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
te-^n.  fr^m  the  deep  places  of  my  heart,  to 
members  of  my  family  for  their  gsnerosity 
and  uaOMlaiiilliin.  for  tbe  sacrifices  they  will 
maka  te  dsartng  wife  and  mother  with  this 
organixation  f&  2  years.  Without  their  help 
tbeir  love,  and  their  devotion.  I  could  not 
ataad  In  tbls  place  tonight.  I  shall  be  an 
Icwa  commuter  rec^enlzing  every  cloud  up 
In  the  air  as  I  go  back  and  forth. 

A»  I  lock  out  over  this  ere;it  audience  to- 
night. I  aec  America  at  Its  very  best.  Tuu 
have  come  from  far  and  near,  from  all  over 
this  great  country  of  ours,  and  from  lands 
acroes  the  sea — to  meet  and  understand 
each  other — women  from  all  countries — tn  a 
way  that  could  not  happen  in  any  market 
or  forum.  Sach  one  here  has  made 
coptrlbutlon  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
ly  To  see  you  gathered  here  is  a  dream 
■ad  a  vision  ctime  true,  women  who  as  lead- 
ers in  thetr  communities  have  become  world 
leaders. 

To  you  here  assembled  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  federation.  I  further  pledge  that 
we  wUl  appomt  the  ablest  women  In  our 
mflllMtion  to  the  department,  division  and 
coonnlttec  chairmanships  and  that  all  will 
be  eapenenced  in  the  work  to  be  done  ard 
will  do  It  tirelessly  and  with  vision  and 
energy — the  finest  representatives  ol  our  fed- 
eration family. 

I  intend  that  there  will  be  a  maximum 
of  continuity  in  all  of  our  programs  and 
pro)ect8  so  that  as  we  dream  dreams 
and  plan  for  the  future,  we  may  build 
on  tba  firm  foundations  of  past  achteve- 
lacQt.  Wofblng  of  value  will  be  up- 
rooted but  rather  continued  and  Imple- 
mented. What  could  be  Oner  than  ■"mo- 
bilizing for  peace."  or  "building  better  com- 
mtinitles  at  home  and  abroad."  themes  de- 
veloped by  the  retlrtng  administration?  Only 
we  shall  go  further  In  oiobilizlng  our  moral 
and  splrtttzal  forces  for  peace  and  make  our 
ct.>minanmM  irttartehr  of  freedom. 

In  our  orgMilMQonal  set-up.  we  hope  to 
have  a  structure  that  will  be  streaattaed 
and  up-to-date.  Pur  ln.stance.  by  chaii|^nf 
the  nam«  of  tbe  American  home  department 
to  family  living,  by  putting  citizenship  into 
a  public  affairs  department,  by  having  a 
dtvlalon  of  gerontology  (planning  life  after 
t).  Wt  hope  to  have  a  division  on 
!dev«topmet:t  which  will  include  the 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  report,  tax- 
atl<jn.  Investments,  and  other  financial  in- 
terests imprjttant  to  women.  We  hope  to 
have  a  new  department  of  communlcullous 


with  a  professional  public-relations  director, 
including  radio  and  television,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  press  and  publicity. 

We  expect  to  do  away  with  duplication 
and  endeavor  to  become  more  efficient.  We 
hope  to  bring  our  program  to  you  thla  fall 
by  the  oOcers  of  the  federation  going  di- 
rectly Into  ycwT  States  to  hold  workshops. 
The  first  issue  of  the  General  Federation 
Clubwoman  will  be  a  directory,  and  a  hand- 
book, explaining  the  duties  and  purposes 
of  the  officers,  department,  division  and  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  the  General  Federation. 
It  wUl  picture  for  you  the  goals  of  this  great 
organization  so  that  every  club  member  will 
be  fired  with  enthusiasm  to  do  her  share 
in  combining  her  efforts  with  those  of  women 
In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Septemtjer.  a  group  of  35  official  rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  General  Federation  will 
make  a  goodwill  tour  to  Europe,  visiting 
our  clubs  In  seven  countries.  The  purpose 
of  the  trip  will  be  two  fold — to  personalize 
the  hands  of  friendship  we  have  stretched 
across  the  sea  during  the  years,  and  to  dis- 
cover bv  observation  and  discussion  how  the 
federation  can  best  serve  these  clubs  in 
other  lands.  The  Council  of  International 
Clubs,  too,  will  be  expanded  and  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  and  in- 
terests of  those  clubs  and  their  countries, 
and  will  be  printed  In  their  languages.  Let's 
use  our  beautiful  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton as  a  gathering  place  of  freedom-loving 
people  with  clubwomen  coming  In  to  study 
our  Government:  with  yctmg  people — not 
wmnln^  beauty  contests  or  popularity  votes 
but  cur  best  girl  citizens  In  each  State  to 
come  to  Washington  and  get  to  know  her 
owTi  Federal  Government;  forums  of  organ- 
ized womanhood;  foreign  delegations  visit- 
ing lis  shall  be  welcome;  we  shall  talk  as 
friends  and  learn   to  know  each  other. 

You  have  given  me  the  great  honor  and 
privilege  of  visiting  all  of  this  Dnlon.  EKir- 
Ing  the  last  3  weeks  I  have  made  a  circle  of 
Utah.  Nevada.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
When  I  stood  at  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
in  the  beauty  and  vastness  of  that  place, 
I  longed  with  all  my  heart  that  i/li.  Truman, 
Mr.  Stalin,  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Molotov. 
mi?;ht  stand  there  In  their  conlerences  and 
negotiations — for  surely,  beauty  Is  next  to 
divinity,  and  right  and  fair  decisions  would 
be  made  and  we  would  bring  to  reality  the 
dream  of  one  world. 

This  past  week  It  has  been  my  great  privi- 
lege to  visit  Maine,  with  lu  ctsastal  beauty; 
New  Haven,  Conn  ,  with  us  renowned  Yale 
University;  and  Providence.  R.  I. — so  near 
to  the  cradle  of  America.  Then,  in  be- 
tween. I  was  In  the  great  Middle  West — in 
Ohio.  Wisconsin.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 
As  I  have  flown  over  this  country  from 
coast  to  coast  I  have  s.iid  over  to  myself 
many  times.  'America  the  beautiful.  God 
shed  Hia  grace  on  thee  and  crown  thy 
good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea  to  shining 
sea."  In  talking  with  people  everywhere  I 
am  constantly  struck  by  two  things — the  first 
U  our  personal  freedom  and  the  richness  of 
the  opportunity  which  la  ours;  the  second 
la  that  most  of  us  take  It  all  so  much  tor 
granted.  We  need  a  primer  of  democracy  to 
teach  us  again  the  faith  and  Ideals  of  our 
forefathers  and  to  instill  in  us  the  passion 
and  crtisadtng  spirit  that  waa  theL-s. 

6o  as  I  pledge  my  service  to  you.  I  ask  that 
you  win  pledge  your  support  to  me  for  the 
next  2  years,  when  we  are  at  the  half-century 
mark,  either  fumbling  at  the  lock  of  the 
golden  aice  or  facing  world  destruction. 
Whichever  It  will  be  depends  very  much  upon 
the  women  of  our  country  who  carry  the 
torch  for  the  women  of  the  world.  A  woman 
from  Germany  came  last  vear  to  live  with 
the  wnmen  of  Georgia.  At  the  end  of  her 
visit  she  said,  "If  the  women  of  my  country 
h«d  had  the  same  opiMjrtunities  and  freedom 
that  you  women  in  America  have  (instead  of 
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the  back  to  the  kitchen  movement  of  Hitler) . 
th(?re  never  would  have  been  World  War  II /* 
What  a  challenge  to  us.  Let  us  remodel  our 
confused  world.  We  have  the  machinery  to 
do  It  with  ready-made  audiences,  consisting 
of  millions  of  trained  minds  eager  for  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  and  to  promulgate  the 
plans  now  In  the  minds  of  scientists,  indus- 
trialists, political  leaders,  educators,  minis- 
ters, artists,  and  philanthropists,  who  sense 
the  vital  need  of  all  mankind  for  wider  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  knowledge  such  as 
would  prompt  deeper  friendships  and  lead  to 
a  merging  of  the  faith  of  yesterday  with  con- 
fidence of  today  in  the  ability  to  foster  com- 
radeship and  brotherliness  among  all  na- 
tions. 

Unconsciously  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  been  preparing  for  this 
very  test,  through  Its  cooperative  efforts  to 
know  the  women  of  all  countries  through 
the  work  of  various  departments  of  study. 
This  activity  has  made  it  plain  that  nothing 
short  of  real  comradeship  can  drive  away 
fears  and  Jealousies. 

Tlie  admonition  handed  to  the  average  re- 
modeler  Is  that  nothing  lusable  Is  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Living  up  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  time  Is  a  test  of  the  progressive 
mind  which  faces  the  necessity  of  remodel- 
ing opinions  with  determination  and  cour- 
age. A  new  idea  In  the  world  of  affairs  in 
like  manner  implies  a  demolition  of  the  un- 
usable that  room  must  be  available  to  those 
who  bring  glad  tidings  ol  a  closer  interna- 
tional understanding. 

The  stability  and  erfectlveness  cf  the  hun- 
dreds cf  programs  being  presented  b"  enthu- 
siastic chairmen  toward  the  lasting  qualities 
of  the  GFWC  as  a  force  for  lastini?  peace 
which  the  world  is  slowly  taking  into  ac- 
count, but  which  still  needs  constant  call 
fcr  laborers  in  the  field  to  accomplish: 
(DA  strengthening  of  the  American  home; 
(2)  equal  opportunities  for  education  for  all 
children  and  young  people;  (3)  everj  woman 
a  participating  citizen,  voting,  holding  office, 
woman  working  for  women:  (4)  enersrizing 
the  fine  arts — communities  singing,  putting 
on  plays — women  creating  together  from 
early  childhood  through  the  later  yea-'s  all 
the  fine  arts;  (5)  a  consciousness  of  the 
welfare  of  every  person  In  the  community — 
looking  after  the  housing  and  Jobs  for  all  cf 
our  people  on  the  local  level;  (6|  a  lively 
Interest  en  the  ttart  of  every  woman  in  cur- 
rent events;  (7)  a  direct  interest— legisla- 
tion— every  woman  corresponding  with  her 
Senators  and  Congretsmen. 

Let  us  eliminate  lethargy,  political  sleeping 
slciiness.  apathy.  Wake  up.  clubwomen. 
We  have  power  unlimited.     Lets  use  it. 

My  faith  In  the  women  of  this  country  is 
deep  ard  profound,  and  I  truly  feel  that  we 
can  accomplish  anything  that  we  put  our 
minds  to  do  as  we  go  into  this  administration 
as  Into  a  crusade — revitalized,  reunited,  and 
Joined  by  millions  v.ho  share  our  cause.  Let 
U3  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  the  prevention  of  creeping  social- 
ism, remembering  the  courageous  women  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Britain  who 
mobilized  to  rescue  their  Uterties.  Tney 
worked  to  rescue  their  hl>ertles;  we  are  work- 
Inu  to  preserve  CU:S. 

There  are  2.CC0.(X)0  more  women  than  men 
In  our  country,  which  makes  us  realize  that 
we.  the  women,  can  save  cur  Republic  if  we 
but  awaken  to  the  Insidious  Communist 
propaganda  and  statism  which  are  spreading 
throughout  our  country,  our  institutions. 
and  our  Government.  Howsver.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that,  of  the  150,000.000  people  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  are  only 
1  OCO  000  Communists  and  fellow  travelers, 
leaving  149.000.000  loyal  Americans  who  may 
be  counted  upon  to  hold  positions  of  respon- 
siblliry  and  Importanca 

Today,  when  the  loyalties  of  many  In  high 
places  in  cur  Government  are  being  doubted. 


surely  there  are  enough  In  the  149.000.000 
other  Americans  to  fill  the  j>osltlons  of  high 
responalbUlty  and  trust  in  our  country.  I 
suggest  that,  at  the  end  of  this  outstanding 
convention  here  in  Boston,  we  see  that  his- 
tory repeats  itself  and  that  we.  by  cur  actions 
have  another  Boston  Tea  Party,  when  the  tea 
of  socialism,  communism,  and  every  other 
'"ism"  contrary  to  Americanism  be  dumped 
Into  the  sea.  Let  every  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention, as  she  returns  to  her  home,  resolve 
to  redouble  her  efforts  to  build  a  better  com- 
munity, to  meet  the  needs  in  her  town  or 
city,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  In  our  democracy  so 
that  there  will  be  no  breeding  places  for  any 
other  "Isms"  in  our  beloved  land.  Then  you 
will  b3  a  crusader  for  peace.  Remember  the 
words  of  Phillip  Brooks  of  Old  Trinity 
Church,  also  here  In  Boston,  who  said.  "Many 
men  fret  themselves  Into  nameless  graves, 
while  here  and  there  a  great  unself-sh  soul 
forgets  himself  Into  immortality."  Such  Im- 
mortality will  be  yours.  Many  men  and 
women  cf  America  must  work  now  to  meet 
this  great  moment  with  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  so  that  future  generations  will 
rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.  The  best  way 
we  can  pay  our  debt  to  the  past  is  by  m.'ik- 
Ing  future  generations  indebted  to  us.  Right 
now  we  need  this  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  bh-l  or  Dtmrs  roa  mzztsTH 

"Guard  all  the  freedoms  cf  democracy  as 
ycu  guard  your  life,  but  never  forget  that  to 
abase  them  is  to  destroy  them. 

"Dent  ask  Government  to  do  anything  ycu 
can  do  for  yourself.  The  bigger  the  govern- 
ment, the  smaller  the  people. 

"Don't  rely  on  somebody  else  to  do  your 
thinking  for  your.  Democracy  demands 
mental  alertness  from  those  who  deserve  to 
have  it. 

"Protect  your  own  right  to  be  wrong  by  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  cf  others. 

■'Strive  fcr  new  ways  cf  spread  the  benefits 
and  ownership  of  cur  industrial  democracy 
and  to  give  everyone  a  greater  sense  cf 
participation  and  accomplishment. 

•  Remember  that  a  classless  society  is  the 
essence  of  democracy.  A  class  struggle  is  its 
mortal  enemy. 

"Heed  the  rule  of  democracy  that  It  works 
best  from  the  bottom  up.  When  it  works 
well  at  the  community  level,  it  will  function 
smoothly  at  the  top. 

"Remember  that  change  and  experiment 
are  the  foods  on  which  democracy  thrives, 
but  don't  renounce  a  proved  good  for  a  glib 
promise. 

"Remember  that  the  bargain-counter  days 
for  democracy  are  over,  and  that  our  de- 
mocracy IS  on  display  before  a  questioning 
world.     Each  of  us  Is  its  custodian. ' 

Paul  Revere,  on  the  18th  ol  April,  saw  the 
lantern  hang  aloft  In  the  telfrv  of  the  Old 
North  Church  that  gave  him  the  signal  to 
spread  the  alarm  for  the  country  folk  to  be 
up  Into  arms.  When  he  made  his  cry  of  de- 
fiance and  not  of  fear,  a  voice  m  the  darkness, 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  word  that  shall 
echo  forevermore.  The  fate  of  a  nation  was 
riding  that  night.  The  modern  men  who 
awakened  us  are  Dean  Acheson  and  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  have  told  us  to  mobilize  our 
moral  material  resources  and  to  do  It  quickly. 
These  are  the  modern  Paul  Reveres  who  have 
seeij  the  sign  in  the  belfry  tower  and.  due 
to  fast  communication  and  transportation, 
didn't  have  to  ride  the  horse  at  midnight, 
but  have  told  us  over  the  radio  and  on  tele- 
vision that  we  must  wake  up,  and  be  at  it 
Just  as  Paul  Revere  wakened  the  people. 

Our  clubwomen  have  an  xmequaled  oppor- 
tunity In  their  communities,  because  they 
are  leaders,  because  they  have  an  effective 
organization,  to  make  every  neighborhood  In 
this  great  country  of  ours  an  outpost  of  de- 
mocracy, a  citadel  of  freedom — a  citadel 
whose  spires  reach  the  Most  High,   whose 


beams  radiate  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the 

earth. 

I  speak  with  all  the  seriousness  which  I 
possess  when  I  say  that  the  next  few  years 
in  cur  history  wiU  be  the  most  trying  in  the 
records  of  mankind.  We  enter  these  years 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  gigantic  civil  war 
man  has  ever  known.  It  is  not  a  civil  war 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  one  na- 
tion— it  Is  rather  a  civil  war  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  tiny  planet,  called 
Earth.  Upon  this  tiny  planet,  two  and  a 
half  billion  members  of  the  human  family 
make  their  homes.  Today,  this  tiny  home- 
land— the  Earth — Is  engaged  in  a  colossal 
struggle  to  determine  if  mankind  shall  be 
slave  or  free.  It  is  a  struggle  In  which  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  It  is  a  struggle  to 
the  death — the  death,  either  of  the  philoso- 
phy cf  the  slavery  of  the  Individual,  or  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, There  is  no  half-way  point  In  thla 
earth-wide  civil  war;  no  middle  ground  upon 
which  mankind  can  vacillate  nor  waver  In 
his  allegiance.  Either  every  Individual 
stands  fcr  human  freedom  or  for  himian 
slavery.  The  line  Is  clearly  drawn — the  pat- 
tern Is  unmistakably  plain. 

We  must  go  farther  in  this  civil  war  than 
our  organization  has  ever  gone  In  all  Its  his- 
tory— we  must  not  only  clarify  the  Issues — 
we  must  take  definite  steps  to  marshal  our 
forces  as  women  to  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  I  am  against  the  coddling  of  the  Com- 
munists. So  I  propose  that  we  offer  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  serv- 
ices of  our  organization  to  meet  any  task 
he  cares  to  lay  upon  us.  I  would  like  to 
choose  for  his  approval  12  of  our  leaders  as 
a  group  on  which  he  could  call  at  need  to 
Implement  the  desires  of  all  of  us  for  better 
understanding  among  ourselves  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  I  have  suggested  the 
number.  12.  because  that  number  has  a  bib- 
lical tradition.  That  would  be  apostles  of 
peace,  messengers  of  good  will — women  who 
love  peace  as  passionately  as  they  hate  war, 
who  by  their  honest  and  sincere  leadership, 
with  intellectual  clarity  and  moral  courage, 
would  direct  our  united  effort  to  serve  with 
four  goals:  ( 1  >  To  keep  on  revitalizing  Eu- 
rope: (2)  To  give  moral  support  to  Asia;  (3) 
To  prepare  ourselves  for  the  saving  of  our 
country,  even  If  it  is  stockpiling  against 
Russia;  and  to  strengthen  all  America  to  lead 
the  world  to  a  perfect  peace. 

You  remember  the  Chinese  proverb.  "Under 
hea-en  there  Is  but  one  family."  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  time  of  every 
family  s  own  little  world.  What  happens 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  our  business.  It 
has  taken  bitter  experience  to  teach  us  that 
the  whole  world  is  our  backyard,  so  that 
barriers  are  down  in  the  minds  of  women 
and  they  can  hold  neighborly,  backyard 
fence  conversations  with  their  sisters  every- 
where. Becau.se  we  have  made  such  a  good 
start  in  our  own  organization  In  building 
better  understanding,  as  witness  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  international  delegates  at 
this  convention,  we  feel  that  this  group  of 
12  women.  In  cooperation  with  other  wom- 
en's groups  In  this  country  and  overseas,  may 
become  minute  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  Individual  liberties  and  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit. 

If  the  services  of  this  commission  of  women 
should  be  accepted,  we  must  underglrd  their 
efforts  with  cur  prayers.  The  world  needs 
the  power  of  prayer  which  each  individual 
heart  can  give. 

Something  there  must  be  that  we  love 
more  than  ourselves.  Some  good  there  must 
ba  beside  material  enrichment  and  the  lust 
for  power  and  posiUon.  Some  reward  there 
must  be  on  earth,  foimded  on  good  vUl, 
selflessness,  and  the  Innate  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit.     To  feel  this  way.  we  must 
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i  •lrrat«  our  stgbU 


-1  he!d  ■  part  of  h««Trn  tn  my  hasd 
Today  because  I  tftmhrt  •  alilalBf  hllL 
(Too  of  tbe  n31tj  «1B  ao«  imawfTWt. 


) 

gUtort  cw  rtachtd  ao  hif h. 
•n  tXten  ta  of  mzth  and  span 
B«cauap  I  dlnbwl  a  bfll  and  touched  Uw 

And  felt  tts  lilmmaai  oo  mj  Uft«d  (ace. 
I  vas  a  Ood-^ifld  wttb  B«w  vU:«s  to  wear. 
Nrw  Wm«s  ao  wida  tkaAr  teatbcra  tnifriiad 
tbadawa. 

Thrr  111  111  ad  all  at  eieijihlsg:   the  air 
I  breathed,  the  liTtaf  gnosd  I  itocd  ^pon. 
Bow  dark  tbe  world!  How  doll  aU  vorldlj 

things! 
Today  X  wore  an  ansal's  Usttng  arlcgs'* 


Ttana  ia  running  oat:  tba  acasa  are  at 
to  destroy  ouraetrec  unlesa  aomehow 
Um  wlr-''^  of  the  rertral  oi  tha 
throw  off  tbe  black  coat 
•pint  and  let  In 
tJaa  aimWght  of  hfooor.  Inzmlity.  decency,  and 
eoaracc  ard  «a:k  erect  In  the  ckcht  cf  God. 
Tkct«fore.  let  us  vork.  not  with  tremblm,; 
haikds  but  with  snene  and  glortous  faith  in 
•bUttj  to  prove  hcraeU  worthy  of 
.  wtth  fwah  aoMa^B.  reawakened 
paastocate  loyai'y  and  courac»> 
Ld  aa  buUd  diadela  at 
dom. 


TidfUoiis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LcrisiANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  E£PRESE?rrATlVE3 

Monday,  June  19    1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pnor  authonty  ui  extend  my  remarlw 
In  tfc*?  Appendix  of  the  Recced.  I  wish 
to  submit  a  letter  transmitting  a  copy 
of  Hoase  Concurrent  Resolinion  22,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisuna.  regarding  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decusion  in  connection 
with  the  udelandi  and  memoriaiizing 
the  Congress  to  enact  Jegiilat;on  to  re- 
5tcre  the  tideland:s  to  the  Stales  to  whom 
they  riKhtfolIy  belong. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  a!«o  reque5t  that  the 
resolution  referred  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxro«0. 

The  letter  and  rpsolulion  follow: 
Hocaa    or   RzFaxAcnTATivaa. 

bTATK    or    UjVISIAMA. 
Baton  H'.uge.  June  16.  i950. 
CongTcatman  HtwKT  D    LAacADC.  Jr., 
Hou*€  Officf  Butldtni/, 

Wiuhinfton,  D  C. 
Daaa  Coxoar&aMAN  Lascaac    We  u-e  pleaiflii 
to  transmit  herewith  a  cop^  of  Hou*e  Com* 
current     Reaolutn^n     22,     abich     h^*     bean 
adopted  by  ib*?  huufrf 

With  very  bent  vuhes.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lax  luTcocx, 
Clerk,  House  o/  ArpreKntattvtM. 

Bouse  Ojncurrent  Rew4utlao  33 
Conctirrent  reaolutiun  memorlkiizing  the 
Congress  ot  the  Urutcd  Hiaies  to  enact  teg- 
Isljktfju  rcatoring  to  the  htate  uf  Luu- 
tstaris  and  other  coasts!  filatea  utic  (o  the 
tidelai.ds 

Wbarr»s  the  Siprema  Court  jt  the  UnJt-d 
State*   h.»«  hiuded  duwn  a  de<.i«i.ii  decree- 


In*  thT.  the  title  to  th*  Louisiana  ttdt-lsr.ds 
U   vested   In   the   Pedrral    Government,    and 

Whereas  this  decision  has  the  effect  of  de- 
pnvln«  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  millions 
cf  dnlars  in  mineral  and  flsbmg  rights  tn  Its 
coastal  waters;  and 

Whereas  the  tidefanda  have  been  regarded 
historically  as  belonging  to  the  respective 
cotstal  States:  Now,  therefv>re.  be  It 

Mttolvtd  by  tht  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
(the  Bcmat  of  Representatives  tnd  tfie  Sen- 
ate eon<rirring).  That  the  Congress  of  tha 
Ututed  States  be  memorialized  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legialatlnn  restoring  to  the  State 
of  Lottlalana  and  other  coastal  States  title  to 
the  tldelands;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  cierk  of  the  house  of 
repreaentatives  be  directed  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  reaolution  to  each  Con^easman 
and  Senator  from  the  State  of  Lcul/^iana. 


Letter  From  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   T'  EK 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
follou-ing  letter  from  Edward  Menhen- 
nelt.  Birifchamton,  N.  Y  ; 

BiNGHAMTON,    N.    T. 

H   r.    Edwth  a   H*u.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAa  CoNcarssMAN:  This  letter  Is  to  In- 
f  rm  you  that  your  record  In  Congress  here 
In  my  Thirty-seventh  Congressional  District 
and  la  very  pleasing  to  us  all.  You  have 
alwavs  tried  to  study  every  measure  you  voted 
for.  before  voting.  You  have  always  an- 
swered fvery  letter  that  wa.s  written  to  you 
and  you  are  not  so  big  that  you  Ignored 
anybody.  The  rich  smof>gers  who  are  try- 
In?  to  dethrone  you  are  vampires  and  paid 
pjllticians.  And  Ed.  you  have  never  for- 
gotten us  old  folks. 

Hoping  you  will  continue  to  serve  us  In 
Congress  for  many  years  to  come,  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

EDWAaO    MCNUENNETT. 


G>mmeaceRieBt  Address  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Uaiversity  of  Coooccticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNEi  TICIT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  20  (legislative  iay  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui)  coiumt  to  have  printed  in 
liie  App<'ndix  of  the  Ricoro  the  very 
worth  while  and  thoughtful  address  de- 
livered by  the  Vic«  President  at  th« 
commencement  exercises  at  the  Unlver- 
•Ity  of  Cormectlcut,  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  on 
June  11.  1950. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoho, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  clasi. 
I  am  mreatly  complimented  by  the  Invitation 
to  deliver  your  commencement  address  on 
this  occasion. 

Every  man  or  women  who  makes  bold  to 
address  a  graduating  class  is  under  great 
obligations,  as  weU  as  some  embarrassment. 
He  is  torn  between  tbe  temptation  to  use  the 
grrtduating  a«areiii  as  a  springboard  from 
which  to  leap  Into  the  disctission  of  some 
public  problem,  or  to  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  that  may  be  of  value  to  tha 
class  itself. 

I  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  I  may 
speak  to  you  In  a  practical  way  about  the 
problems  that  face  you  and  will  face  you  aa 
citizens  of  the  American  R*»publlc. 

You  have  gone  throuirh  the  allotted  course 
which  brings  you  to  this  event.  You  have 
had  your  associations  and  you  will  have  your 
memories.  You  have  been  and  will  be  influ- 
enced by  them  both.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  coUege  education,  no  less 
than  the  textbooks  through  which  you  have 
vtruggled. 

Everyone  who  emerges  from  a  college  or 
university,  or  even  a  high  school,  assumes 
a  greater  obligation  than  is  assumed  by  those 
who  do  net  enjoy  this   privilege. 

Commencement  day  Is  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  beginning  of  ones  active  life.  But 
this  Is  inac" equate  and  Inaccurate.  We  have 
been  living  from  the  day  of  our  birth  in  the 
realities  of  actual  life.  The  first  period  may 
have  witnessed  our  building  of  castles  in 
the  air.  but  they  are  a  part  of  our  life  and 
have  played  their  part  in  the  anticipation  of 
an  idealistic.  If  not  always  realistic,  prospect 
for  the  future. 

In  your  studies,  and  in  all  studies  which 
man  must  make,  there  must  be  a  realization 
of  the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

The  facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  have  multiplied  In  the  last  half 
century  to  such  an  extent  that  we  consider 
it  as  the  most  prolific  half  century  in  the 
world's  history  In  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge. We  have  learned  more  about  the 
secrets  of  nature.  We  have  learned  more 
about  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  intimate  re- 
lationships between  one  part  of  nature  and 
another,  and  we  have  made  greater  prog- 
ress in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  than  In  any  other  similar 
period  In  history. 

When  I  graduated  four  and  one-half  dec- 
ades ago,  the  class  orator  advised  us  that  man 
h.id  about  reached  the  end  of  his  growth  In 
Inventive  genius.  He  told  us  that  nearly 
everything  had  been  done  that  could  or 
ought  to  be  done;  that  all  the  great  bocks 
had  been  written,  and  all  the  great  mechan- 
ical devices  had  been  perfected.  Yet,  since 
that  pessimistic  prediction,  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  has  outstripped  all  previous 
perioda,  and  the  literary  attainments  of  this 
period  have,  in  many  respects,  had  similar 
advancements.  The  automobile,  the  air- 
plane, the  radio,  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
Diesel  engine,  and  many  other  inventions, 
which  have  transformed  the  habits  of  life 
and  thought  among  all  our  people,  have  been 
brought  forth.  More  great  Ijoi  ks,  in  the  way 
of  biography,  political  science,  medicine,  and 
literature  in  all  Its  branches,  have  been  pro- 
duced since  that  day  than  in  any  almilar 
period  of  history. 

Our  class  orator  was  not  the  only  pessimist. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  prominent  American  made 
the  statement  that  while  electricity  was  in- 
teresting and  ita  discovery  waa  a  new  depar- 
ture as  m  uTt  of  fad.  It  could  never  l>e  per- 
fected or  used  for  any  bruaU  or  general 
purpose. 

Nevertheless,  the  use  of  electric  power  haa 
been  ao  extended  and  multiplied  as  to  rapidly 
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take  the  place  of  coal  and  timber,  and  other 
power-giving  elements  of  nature.  Tlirough 
Its  uce,  the  human  voice  is  enabled  to  circle 
the  globe,  and  great  advancements  in  the 
cure  of  physical  diseases  are  due  to  the  use 
of  electricity. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  such  profress  has 
teen  made  In  research  and  the  afplicaf.on 
of  remedial  treatments,  that  the  span  of  hu- 
man life  has  been  practically  doubled. 

We  dwell  In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  cf 
Inventions  and  progress  which  makes  it  seem 
sometimes  possible  to  reach  out  the  hand  and 
touch  every  nation  and  e\ery  planet  in  the 
firmament. 

The  later  years  of  this  half  centtiry  have 
brought  us  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy 
and  hydrogenic  energy,  the  use  of  which  may 
determine  the  course  of  civilization. 

These  energies  liave  alwavs  been  in  exist- 
ence. Ju.n  as  electricliy.  but  man  has  been 
tardy  in  their  discovery  and  in  their  use.  and 
the  great  problem  that  faces  humanity  today 
Is  whether  this  knowledge  will  be  wisely  used 
or  used  for  the  destruction  of  man  and  his 
accumulated  works  through  the  centuries. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  greater 
facilities  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge than  ever  t>efore. 

This  wealth  cf  knowledge  and  of  oppor- 
tunity places  upon  the  educated  man  and 
woman  an  Intensified  obligation  to  bring 
this  knowledge  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
people  and  diffuse  It  amcng  them  as  widely 
as  possible.  In  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
whatever  advantage  It  may  bring  to  them 
in  Ijetter  qualification  to  render  the  de- 
cisions which  they  must  render  in  regard  to 
the  policies  of  our  Nation,  both  domestic  and 
International. 

The  obligation  to  society  that  now  rests 
upon  the  educated  man  and  woman  is  grea;er 
than  ever  before,  because  it  involves  funda- 
mental and  sometimes  fatal  decisions  as  to 
the  course  of  society  and  cf  history. 

During  the  last  year  cf  the  war.  especially 
with  Japan,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rested  under  a  terrific  obligation  for 
a  momentous  decision  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  whe'.her  the  atomic  bomb  should  be 
used  to  hapten  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
althotigh  It  meant  widespread  destruction  of 
lives  and  property.  It  was  a  terrific  decision 
for  any  man  to  make,  but  he  decided  that 
It  was  t)ctter  to  use  it  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  a  bloody  war.  than  to 
have  it  prolonged  for  jM^obably  a  year,  coat- 
ing infinitely  more  lives  and  more  property 
than  was  involved  in  the  use  cf  this  weapon. 
And  this  whole  situation  may  require  other 
tragic  decisions  on  the  part  of  gcverumento 
and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

V.'e  have  the  knowledge  tn  regard  to  atomic 
energy.  Ctlier  nations  are  seeking  it,  and 
some  may  have  it.  And  it  seems  tragic  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  fate  cf  ra- 
tions may  rest  upon  the  rapidity  with  wliich 
one  or  ail  nations  secure  this  weapon,  either 
for  defense  or  for  aggression. 

We  desire  to  use  it  only  fo»  defense.  Other 
cations  may  aish  to  use  it  for  aggression,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  with  our  lamps 
untrlmmed  and  our  house  out  of  order.  Eut. 
what  a  trusedy  to  mankind  it  is  that  sel- 
fish and  ambitious  nations,  ruthless  and 
godlesi^  make  it  nece.ssary  to  devote  the  use 
of  thla  great  and  powerful  energy  to  the  uses 
of  destruction,  rather  than  for  constructive 
purpoees  to  enable  all  men  to  live  more  hap- 
pUy  and  contentedly  and  without  the  fear 
which  now  grips  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  fields  In  which  men 
must  draw  the  distinction  between  mere 
knowledge  and  Its  u^e  for  wise  purposes.  We 
believe  that  God  placed  this  and  other  great 
powers  in  the  hands  of  man.  and  gave  him 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  discover  and 
develop  the&e  and  other  natural  resources. 


This  is  not  only  true  of  the  mysterious 
elements  of  nature,  but  it  is  true  of  many 
fields  where  knowledge  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  average  man  and  woman.  It  applies 
to  the  development  of  cur  natiiral  resources, 
the  reclamation  cf  arid  lands,  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  mineral  deposits,  the 
latent  power  lyir.g  In  the  todies  of  our 
navigable  streams:  research  into  greater 
markets,  and  uses  for  the  products  cf  the 
eoil:  the  greater  development  of  international 
trade  to  give  employment  to  the  mUlions  of 
workers,  whose  products  must  find  markets 
if    they   are   to    have   employment. 

But  these  things  must  be  carried  en 
through  the  cooperation  of  mankind  with 
one  another,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
mankind  with  their  governmenu.  wtiich  are 
syml)ols  of  organized  society. 

Every  educated  man  and  woman  mtist 
make  available  to  others  the  knowledge 
which  the  State  has  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
either  through  taxation  or  through  private 
benefaction.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
education  of  children  was  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vate affair.  That  time  passed  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  We  have  long  recognized  that 
the  public  has  an  Interest  In  the  education 
of  every  child.  We  know  now  that  what- 
ever raises  the  standard  of  life  ariywhere, 
raises  It  everywhere,  and.  by  the  same  token, 
whatever  lowers  It  anywhere,  lowers  it  every- 
where. We  are  under  a  greater  obligation 
than  ever  before  to  defend  cur  democracy. 
our  way  of  life,  our  uaditlons,  otir  freedoms, 
our  free  enterprise. 

But  Government  cannot  be  unconcerned 
in  regard  to  these  developments,  because, 
as  the  complexity  of  our  lives  has  increased 
due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  gov- 
ernment has  t>een  compelled,  more  and  more, 
to  offer  its  service  in  the  guidance  of  a  great 
people  and  in  their  protection  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  This  increase  m  gcv- 
s  emmental  activity  is  criticized  and  objected 
•  to  by  many  honest  pieople.  But.  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  activity,  which 
they  have  demanded  of  their  Government, 
and  which  It  has  accepted,  that  they  would 
be  wilUng  to  abandon.  It  is  d  J3cult  to  turn 
back  when  a  people  are  on  the  march. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  divided 
world.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
we  have  been  devoted  to  democracy  and  to 
the  individual  rights  of  men.  women,  and 
children.  We  have  always  advocated,  and 
still  believe,  that  governments  are  created 
for  man.  and  not  man  for  governments.  We 
do  not  believe  that  man  is  a  mere  insig- 
nificant cog  in  a  great,  giant  wheel.  Jv.g- 
gernauting  over  the  world  and  ridmg  ruth- 
lessly over  the  individual  freedoms  which 
we  have  come  to  cherish,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  created  or  maintained  a  system  of 
statism  that  makes  a  man  but  an  atom  and 
a  pawn. 

Government  is  organized  society  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  the  only  agency  of  the  people 
having  authority  to  enforce  Its  decrees.  But, 
that  does  not  mean  that  Governm.ent  should 
be  the  master  of  the  people.  It  means  that 
it  should  be  their  servant,  responsive  to  their 
will,  constantly  en  the  alert  for  opportunities 
to  be  of  service  and  guidance  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  democracy  to  all  the  people. 

Through  all  these  agencies  and  all  these 
activities,  we  must  keep  our  country  strcne. 
not  only  from  a  military  and  naval  stand- 
point, but  also  from  an  economic,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  standpoint.  We 
must  constantly  endeavor  to  make  cur  pecTjIe 
realise  that  ours  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  best  way  of  life  yet  devised 
by  the  brain  of  man;  that  it  is  worth  defend- 
ing and  preserving  and  handing  en  to  the 
generations  to  come,  not  only  here,  but, 
ttircugh  cur  Influence  and  example,  in  all 
parts  cf  the  world. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  we 
cannot  be  prcspercus  if  the  rest  of  the  world 


Is  prostrate:  that  we  cannot  be  free.  If  the 
re«t  cf  the  world  is  enslaved. 

In  view  cf  the  tragic  divisions  which  hare 
l>een  created,  for  one  reason  cr  another, 
among  the  peoples  cf  the  world,  every  edu- 
cated man  and  woman  rests  under  a  mere 
profound  cb:;;?a:ion  to  preserve,  defend,  and 
advance  the  lot  of  free  existence,  than  ever 
before  in  history.  No  matter  what  your  oc- 
cupation may  be.  no  matter  whether  on  the 
peaks  of  achievement  and  publicity,  or  in  the 
fhadows  in  the  valleys  between  these  peats 
where  the  light  cf  publicity  seldom  pene- 
trates, ycu  V.-U1  rest  under  that  obligation 
and  that  challenge. 

You  are  emerging  from  a  great  institution 
of  learning,  in  which  every  citliren  of  your 
State  and  cf  the  Nation  Is  profoundly  In- 
terested. It  is  gratifying  that  more  gradu- 
ates have  been  turned  cut  by  colleges  and 
universities  In  1950.  than  in  p.ny  previous 
year  of  our  history.  It  Is  gratifying  that  every 
worthy  in:rtltutlcn  is  bulging  to  ita  complete 
capacity  with  students  searching  for  the 
knowledge  and  equipment  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  shaping 
of  our  destiny  and  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  society. 

Ycu  have  come  to  this  day  through  the 
sacrifices  cf  many  people.  Including  t*ie  tax- 
payers and  your  own  friends  and  relatives. 
I  feel  profoundly  certain  that  this  obligation 
has  not  escaped  your  attention,  and  that  you 
will.  In  the  future,  render  to  that  society, 
which  has  made  this  day  possible,  that  serv- 
ice for  which  ycu  have  been  equipped  and 
which  the  world  awaits. 
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or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  or  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Our  Farm  Program."  which  I 
'delivered  before  the  Western  Region 
Farm  Bureau  Conference  at  Fort  Col- 
lin.':. Coio  .  on  June  17,  1950. 

There  l>ein^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ora  Farm  Peog".«m 

For  the  last  several  months  we  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  farm  surpluses. 
Newspaper  and  radio  accounts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's price-support  operations  have 
tended  to  create  tlie  impression  that  agri- 
culture is  confronted  with  huge,  unmanage- 
able stocks  of  deteriorating  farm  commodi- 
ties. Many  of  these  accounts  apparently 
have  been  based  en  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts.  The  impression  they  have  created 
in  the  public  mind  Is  to  a  large  extent,  false. 
As  farm  organization  leaders,  you  have  a  re- 
Eponsibillty  to  see  that  tiia  facta  are  made 
clear  to  the  public. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first  place,  ag- 
riculture is  going  through  a  period  of  read- 
justment. As  you  well  know  the  war  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  encourage 
a  greatly  expanded  production  of  many  farm 
commodities  just  aa  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  production  of  ships,  planes,  gtins, 
and  other  war  essentials.  After  the  war 
ended,  we  asked  farmers  for  an  even  greater 
production  of  some  commodities,  so  that 
the  United  States  could  prevent  starvation 
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In  v»r-tom  vna  &n<l  h*!p  to  bring  »bout 
the  tcaooune  rtwwmj  at  tbcw  vntm  eaatnti*! 
to  Xh»  <lrvciopin«nt  of  •  pcreumrat  pmce. 
Totey.  4  jrm  tfter  tbv  end  of  the  fighting 
wmr.  ipe  h«re  reached  «  point  where  dotnestlc 
a^lctilturaJ  pfxaductloo  cciup!ed  with  decltn- 
iag  fordCB  <ltin*~*  due  to  IsensMd  produc- 
ttOB  la  ocbcr  eoostrles  hM  boUt  up  cxir 
■todu  of  aoflM  fima  oocDnKxtlUn  to  tb«  point 
ttet  «•  sow  n«cd  to  adjust  oar  proitwrtloo 
to  a  mar*  uarmtd  bacte.  This  ts  the  first 
year  «to«  the  end  of  the  war  that  we  have 
had  acreage  allctmentj  at  marketing  quota* 
In  effect.  e«cept  od  auch  comparatively  minor 
cTopa  aa  tobacco  and  peanuts,  plus  an  un- 
■uceaaaful  attempt  to  control  the  production 
of  potatoea. 

Afrtcultxire  is  just  now  ftndlng  itself  in 
the  poatUon  that  many  other  war-stimu- 
lated lodiwtrtes  found  themselves  In  at  the 
of  hostilities  4  years  aro  The  Oorern- 
it  spent  billions  of  dollars  liquidating 
war  contracts  with  industry  Is  there  any- 
thing scandalous  about  spending  some 
funds — a  Tery  much  smaller  amount— to 
help  i^rlcultxire  adjust  to  a  postwar  Ijasls? 
Of  coxirse  not. 

Inddentaily.  I  belicTe  you  wtl!  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  Utt>  we  have  really 
lost  on  price  support*.  This  subject  came 
up  on  a  recent  radio  broadcast  in  which  I 
participated  with  Congressman  CooLrT, 
ch&irman  of  the  House  A^^culture  Ccm- 
mitlee  and  others.  Mr.  Coolet  pointed  cut 
that  a  tctAl  of  »:c.00C.000  000  has  been  in- 
vested in  prlce-suppcrt  programs  aince  1833. 
These  operations  have  resulted  in  losses 
totaling  •713.0O0.O0O  and  profits  totaling 
t217.000  000,  or  a  net  loss  of  MOC  000.000. 
Mr.  CooiXT  went  on  to  point  out  that  pota- 
toes have  accounted  for  taSS  OOO.OCO  of  the 
total  lost  and  that  oniy  »141,uOO.jOO  has  been 
lost  on  all  other  commodities  in  17  jtess. 
That  is  a  very  excellent  record. 

In  the  second  place,  our  so-called  sur- 
pluses are  not  merely  as  large  as  the  public 
apparently  thinks  they  are.  We  do  have 
relatively  laree  stock*  of  some  farm  commod- 
ities, but  these  stocks  are  not  ail  stirpluses. 
Farmers  do  not  control  growing  conditions 
and  cannot  make  crop  yields  come  out  exact- 
ly m  line  with  needs  every  year.  We  need 
some  reserves  of  food.  feed,  and  fiber  to  meet 
unexpected  requirements  and  to  tide  us  over 
In  yean  when  we  may  have  short  crops  due 
to  unfavorable  weather  or  other  conditions. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  more  than  we  need 
for  current  use  and  reasonable  reserves  that 
we  can  say  we  have  a  surplus.  This  situation 
prevails  tcday  for  a  very  few  commodities. 

The  publics  concern  over  farm  commodity 
stocks  Apparently  arises  primarily  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commod:ty  Credit  CorpKoration 
has  invested  Gv^vernment  money  in  reserve 
stocks  of  some  commodities  through  the 
pnce-support  program.  Most  of  the  stocks 
osmed  or  controlled  by  the  CCC  consist  of 
storable  commodities.  On  March  31.  1950. 
the  CCC  had  a  total  outstanding  investnueut 
of  »4.020i)09  000  in  pnce-support  prijgram 
loans  and  inventories.  Almost  »3jOOO,aoO.COO 
of  this  total  sum  was  invested  in  three  stor- 
Hble  Commodities — corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
The  remaming  $1,000,000  000  was  also  largely 
luvested  Ln  sturable  commodities  or  com- 
modities which  had  been  converted  to  stor* 
abls  form. 

It  DOW  appears  that  we  wiU  carry  over 
approximately  4 ^C<  000  000  bushels  of  wheat, 
95O.(X>0.000  bushels  of  corn,  and  7.50<.i  000 
bales  of  cotton  tius  year.  Tliis  is  m<«'e  corn 
tlkan  we  have  earned  over  at  any  timm  in 
the  past,  but  we  are  consuming  more  corn 
than  was  the  case  before  the  war.  Our  prus- 
n«ctive  wheal  carry-over  is  subaiantiaily  less 
than  the  stocks  we  were  carrying  m  1941 
and  1M3.  Our  cotton  reserve  u  far  below 
the  UjOOOJKW  bales  we  carried  ov«r  in  \»M. 
In  tbe  case  of  these  three  commodities,  the 
•uppUas  w«  have  today  ahould  be  vteved  aa 
•"reserves'  rather  than  "surpluses "  "nie 
same  thing  u  true  in  the  case  cf  most  of 
our  other  stor  able  commodities. 


Plejiae  do  not  misunderstand  me  I  am 
not  advocating  that  we  continue  to  pile  up 
lejetve  stoclcs.  I  am  merely  saying  that  the 
stocks  we  now  have  are  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about.  In  fact  they  may  prove  to  be  a  real 
blessing.  As  you  people  here  in  the  West 
know  only  too  well,  crop  production  is  get- 
ting off  to  a  slow  start  this  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Apicultures  estimate  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  fell  121.000.000  bushels 
from  E)ecember  to  .fpril  and  another  74.000.- 
000  bushels  from  April  to  May.  As  it  fell, 
the  carry-over  beenn  to  look  less  like  a  lia- 
bility and  more  like  an  asset. 

It  looks  like  we  will  reduce  our  wheat 
carry-over  somewhat  In  th  coming  market- 
ing year.  And  unless  3nelds  turn  out  un- 
usually favorable,  we  may  also  cut  into  our 
reserve  supplies  of  com  and  cotton.  We 
should  not  forget  *hat  farm  production  has 
been  unusually  h-„h  for  rtveral  years,  be- 
cause weather  conditions  have  been  gener- 
ally favorable.  Despite  a  few  bad  crop  years 
for  individual  commodities.  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  had  more  consecutive  favor- 
able growing  seasons  since  the  bejjlnning  of 
the  war  than  in  any  other  comparable  period 
on  record. 

Our  present  supply  of  corn  exceeds  a  nor- 
mal supply  by  only  enough  to  last  our  popu- 
lation for  67  days.  Our  cotton  supply  ex- 
ceeds normal  by  only  enough  to  meet  our 
domestic  and  export  needs  for  93  days.  Our 
wheat  stocks  are  above  mTrmal  by  only 
enough  to  meet  our  needs  for  112  days. 

Reasonable  reserves  of  storable  farm  com- 
modities are  the  best  Insurance  consumers 
can  have  against  shortages  and  unreasonable 
prices,  because  the  prices  of  farm  products 
skyrocket  when  supplies  fall  short  of  needs. 
A  single  year  of  the  kind  of  weather  we 
had  In  1*47  would  wipe  out  our  present  re- 
serve stocks  of  com.  The  short  1947  corn 
crop  caught  us  without  adequate  reserves. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  can  remember  the 
resulting  difficulties.  We  had  a  feed-conser- 
vation protrram.  Even  so  the  production  of 
meat  and  other  llvestocV;  products  went  down 
and  prices  went  up.  We  had  meatless  days 
and  poultryless  days.  Both  farmers  and  con- 
iumcrs  Buffered.  This  was  only  2  years  ago — 
our  memories  are  short,  aren't  they? 

The  publicity  which  has  developed  out  of 
the  Ctovernmenfs  price-support  operations 
on  potatoes  and  eggs  his  tended  to  magnify 
the  surplus  problem  Tlie  potato  and  egg 
programs  are  both  carry-overs  from  the  war 
periixl  when  high-level  price  supports  were 
established  for  certain  commodities  to  stimu- 
late increased   production. 

The  Government's  8t<:cks  of  dried  eggs 
probably  represent  a  real  surplus  as  far  as 
our  domestic  ec<;<nomy  is  concerned  since 
these  stocks  consist  of  dried  whole  ejrss — a 
pnxluct  for  which  there  Is  little  demand  in 
this  country.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  with 
these  dried  eggs  Is  to  try  to  find  a  home  for 
them  abroad.  Incidentally,  this  surplus  of 
dried  egg*  could  hax'e  been  avoided  if  Con- 
gress had  enacted  legislation  to  permit  a  re- 
duction in  the  supptJTt  price  of  eggs  2  years 
ago.  it  Js  to  ttif  credit  of  the  American  t^arm 
Bureau  Pederaiion's  poultry  committee  and 
various  other  poultry  industry  groups  thi\t 
you  recommended  a  program  that,  had  it 
been  followed,  would  have  avoided  many  of 
the  dilficultiea  encountered  with  egg  sur- 
piusca. 

I  suppose  that  everyone  has  heard  that  we 
had  a  burplus  of  potatoes,  but  I  doubt  that 
many  people  realize  that  this  stirplus  con- 
sisted largely  of  low-grade  potatoea.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  surplus  poutoes 
which  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  pur- 
haaed  under  the  1949  price-support  pro- 
gram were  No.  2  poUloeu.  The  surplus  uf 
>  o.  1  potatoes  was  very  small. 

The  principal  reason  we  had  a  stirpius  oi 
potatoes  Is  that  pot.aio  yields  have  been  in- 
creaalng  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In  each 
of  the  last  three  crops  for  which  Individual 
furm  goals  have  been  established  the  national 
planted   acreage    of    potatoes   has    been    less 


than  the  acreage  goal  which  potato  producers 
were  asked  to  plant. 

The  acreage  planteo  to  potatoes  In  1949 
was  the  smallest  since  1878.  If  the  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  in  1949  had  produced  a 
yield  similar  to  the  1945  yield  of  155  bushels 
per  acre,  which  was  the  record  high  yield 
harvested  up  to  that  time,  we  would  have 
had  a  shortage.  However,  the  1949  crop 
actually  averaged  311  bushels  per  acre  and 
we  had  a  surplus.  You  can't  charge  that  to 
a  farm  program. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  it  charged  that 
the  farm  program  is  forcing  consumers  to 
pay  unreasonable  prices  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  These  charges  originate  with  the 
uninformed,  with  those  who  would  abolish 
all  price  supports,  and  with  those  who  want 
to  convince  consumers  that  they  would  get 
a  better  deal  If  production  payments  were 
substituted  for  price  supports.  Regardless 
of  where  they  originate,  the  charges  that  the 
farm  program  Is  keeping  food  prices  high  In 
America  are  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  food 
is  relatively  cheap  In  this  country. 

It  takes  fewer  hours  of  work  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  for  food  in  America  than  in 
any  other  major  country  In  the  world.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  It  takes  a  worker  4  minutes  to 
earn  the  price  of  a  pound  of  flour  in  the 
United  States;  It  takes  13  minutes  in  Chile; 
20  minutes  in  Prance:  and  52  in  Russia.  To 
earn  a  pound  of  butter  it  takes  32  minutes 
work  In  the  United  States:  45  minutes  In 
Canada:  146  In  Prance,  and  542  In  Russia. 

The  fact  that  food  prices  are  higher  today 
than  before  the  war  Is  evidence  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  went  down  during  the 
inflation  which  resulted  from  the  war.  It 
is  not  evidence  that  consumers  are  worse  oft 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  Increase  In  consumer  In- 
comes is  considered,  consumers  are  better 
off  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

In  1935-39,  consumers  spent  23  percent  of 
their  disposable  Income  for  food.  Currently, 
they  are  spending  27  percent:  however,  they 
are  eating  better.  If  the  American  people 
ate  the  same  varieties  and  per  capita  quanti- 
ties that  they  ate  In  1935-39,  that  food  which 
cost  consumers  23  percent  of  their  Income 
in  those  years  would  cost  them  only  19  per- 
cent of  their  Income  today.  I  wish  the  news- 
papers would  play  that  up  and  give  the  farm 
program  a  rest. 

Pood  prices  have  already  come  down  sub- 
stantially from  the  postwar  highs.  At  the 
prices  prevailing  In  July  1948.  the  annual 
retail  cost  of  a  market  basket  of  food  for  a 
family  of  three  average  consumers  was  $712. 
In  March  1950,  the  same  quantity  of  food 
could  be  purchased  for  $615.  During  this 
period,  when  the  retail  cost  of  an  annual 
food  supply  for  a  family  of  three  was  falling 
$97.  the  net  farm  value  of  this  food  fell  about 
$76  while  charges  made  for  services  per- 
formed after  the  commodities  left  the  farm 
declined  less  than  $22.  This  Illustrates  the 
point  that  lower  prices  to  farmers  don't  nec- 
essarily result  In  substantially  cheaper  ford 
for  consumers.  The  price  of  bread  actually 
Increased  slltfhtly  during  a  recent  18-month 
period  in  which  the  price  of  wheat  fell  more 
than  30  percent. 

Consumers  should  expect  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  food — Just  as  they  expect  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  things 
they  buy. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  West  have 
a  real  stake  in  improved  diets.  The  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  livestock  products  which  you 
produce  are  commodities  which  will  b*  used 
in  greater  atiundance  if  we  can  get  consum- 
ers to  upgrade  their  diets. 

We  know  from  experience  that  consumer 
demand  for  meat  gt^es  up  when  consumers 
have  money  to  spend.  At  the  time  uf  the 
great  meat  shortage  2  years  ago,  consumers 
actually  were  eating  20  pounds  more  per 
capita  than  they  ate  In  1935-39  They 
wanted  more  partly  because  they  had  more 
money,  and  partly  because  certain  other  com- 
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modules  such  as  automobiles  were  hard  to 
get.  Now  that  other  cnmmoditles  are  avail- 
able, we  have  to  work  at  the  Job  cf  making 
people  want  an  adequate  diet  ahead  of  other 
things  that  are  competing  for  the  consum- 
er's dollar. 

No  area  cf  the  country  stands  to  lose  more 
than  the  West  from  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince consumers  that  food  prices  are  high 
becai'ie  of  price  supjxjru  and  that  a  gocd 
diet  isn't  worth  the  cost.  You  and  I  knew 
th.nt  there  are  no  price  supports  on  meats 
or  on  many  cf  the  other  products  that  you 
prcKiuce,  but  many  consumers  do  not  know 
this.  Statements  that  the  price  support  pro- 
gram Is  forcing  consumers  to  pay  unreason- 
able prices  v-ill  react  just  as  quickly  against 
the  consvmptlon  of  the  products  that  are 
unsupported  as  against  those  which  hav© 
supports.  Ycu  should  take  immediate  action 
to  counter  the  misdirected  e3or;s  that  are 
prejudicing  conisumers  arainst  farmers,  ard 
leadir^  them  to  believe  ihat  food  is  costing 
them  more  than  its  worth. 

An  upgraded  diet,  which  Includes  In- 
creased consumption  of  livestock  products, 
can  h?lp  agriculture  in  a  numb?r  of  ways. 
Livestock  production  provides  a  a  cutlet  for 
grains  which  ml=ht  otherwise  become  sur- 
plus. It  takes  about  seven  times  rs  mucli 
land  to  feed  people  If  we  feed  our  grain 
to  livestcck  and  eat  meat  and  dairy  products 
than  is  required  if  we  eat  the  grain  In  moie 
direct  form  ou.'selves  Livestocl;  produciion 
promotes  increased  acreages  of  grass  and  hay. 
A  grasslands  agriculture  is  easy  on  the  soil 
and  heirs  to  conserve  it.  Besides,  livestock, 
production  offers  the  farmer  a  chance  to  get 
•  larger  percentage  of  the  consumer's  dollar, 
since  the  farmer  ordinarily  gets  a  larger 
than  a^era£;e  part  of  the  consumer  dollar 
when  It  is  spent  for  livestock  products. 

Consumers  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  rea- 
•onab:e  prices  for  a  gcod  diet.  Its  worth  the 
money.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  cf  the 
Government  to  "pick  up  the  check  for  a 
part  of  every  citizen  s  grocery  bill.  There  is, 
however,  a  legitim.aie  plac2  for  programs 
such  as  the  schcol-lunch  program,  ar.d  per- 
haps a  limited  food-subsidy  prcgrom  based 
on  need  such  as  the  food-stamp  pirn,  which 
we  e:--p?rlmented  with  on  a  limited  basis 
before  the  war. 

Ft  ice -support  programs  have  undergone  a 
gradual  evolution  in  the  mere  than  23  yeirs 
since  the  F?deral  Farm  Board  made  its  futile 
effort  to  stabilize  farm  prices  by  surplus  pur- 
chases. At  the  pre-sent  time  support  opera- 
tions are  largely  governed  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  The  basic  principles  of  this  act 
are  that  price  supports  should  be  used  to  help 
farmers  adjust  produccion  to  effective  con- 
sumer demand,  and  to  assist  farmers  to  get 
a  fair  price  in  tlie  market  place. 

The  present  law  is  based  on  our  entire 
experience  with  farm  price-support  program. 
Prior  to  1940,  price  supports  were  mandatcrv 
on  only  three  com.modities.  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton,  although  some  others  were  supported. 
Except  in  the  case  of  corn  which  had  a  flex- 
ible schedule  of  supports,  support  levels  were 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, subject  only  to  the  Umitation  that  cot- 
ton and  wheat  must  be  supported  within  the 
range  of  52  to  75  percent  of  parity.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  supports  w?re  generally 
set  near  the  bottom  cf  this  range. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  It  became 
evident  that  we  were  going  to  need  increased 
supplies  of  many  farm  commodities.  Con- 
gress sent  price  supports  to  war  by  passing 
the  Steagall  and  Bankhend  amendments. 
Ther?  amendments  raised  the  support  level 
for  the  basic  commodities  to  90  percent  of 
parity  end  provided  that  prices  of  nonbasic 
commodities  should  also  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  increased  production.  Farmers 
were  premised  that  this  protection  would  be 
continued  for  two  full  calendsr  ye.irs  after 
the  end  oi  hostiiities.    We  all  kno*  that  this 


program  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  war  effort  by  providing  farmers  with 
an  Incentive  for  all-out  production  of  the 
products  most  needed  In  the  war  effort. 

The  end  of  the  war  stimulated  a  wide- 
spread discussion  of  postwar  furm  policy 
among  farm  organizations  and  Government 
agencies,  which  are  concerned  with  farm 
policy,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally. It  was  agreed  that  a  new  program 
would  be  needed  when  the  wartime  authority 
for  90  percent  of  parity  supports  expired,  be- 
cause It  was  felt  that  the  prewar  level  of 
supports  was  too  low  and  that  the  90  percent 
program  would  stimulate  a  greater  produc- 
tion than  could  be  absorbed  by  the  postwar 
economy.  We  had  early  evidence  of  this 
when  the  1946  potato  program  rolled  up  a 
cost   of   more   than   $90,CO0.C00. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  set  up  a 
postwar  farm  policy  siudy  committee  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  requested 
numerous  subcommittees  to  make  a  studv 
of  the  entire  postwar  farm  outlook  and  to 
dc-  elop  recommendations  for  a  postwar  farm 
program.  As  a  result,  the  Department  wis 
ready  with  carefully  considered  recommenda- 
tions when  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
Eouse  and  Senate  began  their  own  studies  in 
the  spring  of  1947.  Time  after  time  I  ap- 
peared before  these  committees  to  ur^e  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  prortding  for  a 
workable,  long-range  farm  price-support 
program. 

Cur  thinking  In  the  Department  on  price 
supports  at  that  time  was  summarized  in  a 
statement  which  Carl  C.  Farringtcn.  then 
Assistant  Administrator  of  PMA.  presented 
to  th?  Houce  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees ou  October  7.  1947.  Speaking  for  the 
I>:p?.nm.ent  and  with  my  full  approval,  Mr. 
Farrin7ton  raid: 

"Our  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  this  question  in  light  of  our  past 
experier.ce  and  arrived  at  several  general 
principles  which  we  believe  should  charac- 
terize future  price-support  programs. 

"First,  a  high  degree  of  flexioility,  both  as 
to  suppoit  levels  and  methods,  is  essential 
In  view  of  differences  between  commodities 
and  constantly  changing  conditions  that 
canot  be  foreseen. 

"Second,  mandatory  loan  and  purchase  op- 
erations probably  should  be  limited  generally 
to  storable  commodities.  Mandatory  loan 
and  purchase  operations  on  p>ertsh3b'.e  com- 
modities inevitably  lead  to  dumping  and 
wpste. 

"Third,  the  minim.um  support  level  should 
be  cons:dera':jly  below  the  general  level  of 
prices  sought  to  be  achieved  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  would  allow  price  to  infiuence 
the  allo-atlon  c'  resources  among  diflererlt 
commodities  and  bring  about  ba.s:c  shifts  in 
the  pattern  of  production.  However,  there 
should  be  discretionary  power  to  establish 
price  supports  cf  any  commodity  above  the 
mandatory  level  in  order  to  encourage  needed 
production  shifts  and  better  meet  the  basic 
food  needs  of  cur  people 

"We  have  given  much  thought  to  the  per- 
centa??  of  modernized  parity  which  might 
be  used  as  a  minimum  price  floor.  Our 
studies  indicate  that  50  percent  of  parity,  for 
example,  might  not  be  high  enough  to  act  as 
an  effective  stop-loss  mechanism  and  SO 
percent  might  fore?  us  into  a  completely 
managed  agricultural  economy."* 

Althouan  the  statement  I  have  Just  quoted 
does  not  indicate  the  range  of  price  support 
that  the  Department  considered  desirable. 
it  was  my  belief  that  a  range  of  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  be  about  right. 

While  the  Depiartment  of  Agriculture  was 
making  Us  studies,  the  leading  farm  organi- 
Eations  were  also  studying  the  question  of 
postwar  farm  policy.  Naturally.  I  was  grati- 
fied when  the  three  general  farm  organiza- 
tions—the American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. National  Grange,  and  National  Farm- 
ers Union — also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
postwar  price  supports  should  be  flexible  even 


If  one  organization  h?is  ether  Ideas  now.  The 
principle  of  flexibility  was  written  into  the 
law  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  and  was 
carried  forward  In  the  Acricultural  A-.-t  of 
1949. 

The  reasoning  behind  flexible  price  sttp- 
ports  Is  simple  and  completely  defeasible. 
V/e  ought  to  make  price  suports  consistent 
with  consumer  needs  for  a  commodity.  If 
supplies  are  short,  we  can  afford  to  raise 
eupp>crt  levels  so  as  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion cf  Increased  supplies.  If  supplies  are 
escessive.  we  ought  not  to  make  it  diaacult 
for  farmers  to  adjust  their  production  by 
holding  cut  an  incentive  price  support  at 
the  same  time  we  ar»»  asking  them  to  cut 
production.  With  flesltle  price  supports,  we 
avoid  pricing  ourselves  out  of  domestic  and 
forel^  markets  at  times  when  we  most  need 
expanded  markets.  By  encouraging  farmers 
to  shift  production  to  commodities  which 
are  most  in  demand  and  by  stimulating  In- 
creased consumption  in  times  of  large  supply, 
fle.xible  price  supports  help  to  keep  Govern- 
ment controls  to  a  minimum.  At  the  same 
time,  flexible  price  supports  are  designed  to 
keep  the  tax  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram within  reasonable  limits,  and  thus 
help  to  avcld  Jeopardizing  the  public  support 
for  our  farm  program. 

As  one  of  the  authors  end  possiblv  the 
principal  author  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  I  am  proud  that  it  was  enacted  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
I  hope  that  there  may  never  come  a  day 
when  I  will  not  be  rough  and  vigorous  on 
Republicans  who  f?il  to  do  their  duty  by 
liie  farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  I  will  aisur- 
ediy  campaign  for  the  Democra.ic  Part'-  with 
vigor  this  fall  and  in  every  election  as  long 
as  I  am  physically  able  to.  but  I  have  never 
believed  that  farm  legislation  should  be  a 
partisan  is5.ue.  Good  farm  legislaticn  re- 
quires the  best  efforts  of  both  parties. 

I  ?m  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  1949 
act  was  based  en  the  recommendations  of 
responsible  farm  organizations.  I  believe 
firmly  in  the  desirability — In  fact  the  neces- 
sity— of  farmers  speaking  through  the  farm 
organization  cf  their  choice.  V/hat  b»tier 
guide  does  the  Congress  have  as  to  what 
farmers  are  thinking  than  the  recommenda- 
tions cf  constructive  farm  organizations 
v.hose  policies  are  democratically  developed? 
The  Congress  needs  this  assistance.  Farm- 
ers and  ranchers  cent  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Although  it  contains  much  that  Is  merl- 
tor.ous.  the  Agricultural  Act  cf  1943  is  not 
perfect.  The  major  defects  cf  the  law  are 
that  the  final  version  postp>cnes  full  appli- 
cation of  rh3  flexible  provisions  until  1932. 
and  provides  a  double  parity  standard  for 
the  basic  ccmmodit'ie!:  for  4  yeirs.  The  act 
continues  the  wartime  90  percent  of  parity 
support  program  en  the  basic  commcdities 
throosh  the  current  crop  year.  It  provides 
for  flexible  price  supports  wHJiin  the  n>nge 
of  80  to  90  percent  of  parity  en  1951  crops 
and  flexible  supports  ranging  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity  for  1952  and  suosequent 
crops. 

Fnexible-prlce  suprorts  wre  authorized 
for  the  nonbasic  commodities  effective  with 
1950  production,  and  the  S'^rretary  of  Agri- 
cultures  announcements  of  1950  programs 
indicate  that  he  is  using  this  authority  to 
ad.i'.st  support  levels  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing with  respect  to  the  various  com- 
modities. 

Umler  the  dual  parity  provision  of  the 
act.  the  parity  prices  of  the  basic  commodi- 
ties are  to  be  the  higher  of  the  parity  prtces 
computed  under  the  old  ar.d  modified  parity 
formulas.  I  recognize  that  this  dou'cle 
standard  Is  cf^mpletely  indefensible.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  let  the  new 
parity  formula  come  into  effect  on  all  com- 
modities last  January;  however.  It  is  prob- 
able that  less  damage  has  been  done  than 
appears  on  the  sur'ace.  Tlie  dual  stand- 
ard   currently    affects    the    panty    prices    of 
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QoXy  thr«»  eoaHBOititim — com.  vhMit.  aod 
cotton.  It  li  to  b*  cfircttve  for  only  4  yrux 
and  ■ummiiliti  bcltev*  tbat  the  two  ctAnd- 
artts  may  gndvally  mow  closer  tocriher 
tfiorins  tiiat  period. 

As  you  veil  knov.  tiM  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Tlforootfy  oppoOTd  lUe  postponement 
(tf  fltTiM*  wimxim  and  the  double  parity 
ctandanL  Wbaa  «•  &re  able  to  look  back  a 
few  jwmn  tram  new.  I  am  «ure  that  the  ais- 
Ck>m  of  your  cw)^*^^'^^'^'*  ixxition  will  b« 
dearly  rr»dent. 

I  hope  tiia:  nr.o«  of  you  leaders  belong 
to  the  "whj  dont  ya"  school.  That's  what 
I  call  ttM  group  at  people  who  are  continu- 
ally aaklng  "Wby  •oot  ya  do  this*"  or  Why 
dont  ya  do  that'"  with  farm- program  legls- 
latton. 

Several  Mimb«ri  of  Congresa  Just  know 
that  they  cculd  write  a  really  good  farm 
rm  confident  that  the  American  Form 
lu  Federatlcn  feels  that  It  could  Im- 
tbe  act  of  1949.  but  it  Isn't  .vs  eafv  as 
people  tern  to  th:nk  to  do  what  rou 
voold  Ilk*  to  do  lectslsUTely.  I  am  glad  that 
you  people  have  recognlred  that  fact  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  ABTiculttiral  Act  of  1949 
be  giTen  a  fair  trial  even  though  you  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  all  of  lu  proTlsicns. 

Let  us  look  at  why  we  find  certain  provl- 
•toos  of  the  1W9  act  the  way  they  are  On 
July  5.  1949.  Senator  Thomas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  AgrtruUure  and 
Foreatry,  appointed  me  chairman  of  a  s\:b- 
ccmmlttee  consisting  of  ourseivcf  and  Sena- 
tors Horr.  HcLLam.  Ancrw,  Joxrsc.  and  Thtb 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Brannan  plan.  After 
the  heanr.gs  were  completed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  subcommittee  had  an  overwhelming 
disposition  not  to  report  the  Brannan  plan 
bill,  but  that  it  was  about  equally  divided  as 
to  what  it  wished  to  do  other  than  that  We 
polled  the  committee,  after  the  Eoxise  passed 
the  Gore  90-percent  bill,  and  learned  that 
three  members  desired  to  repon  the  House 
bill  Just  as  it  came  to  us;  three  were  at  least 
willing  to  experiment  with  the  suggest  Inns 
I  had  made  for  revising  the  schedules  In  the 
Act  to  proTide  for  a  range  of  75  to  90 
ent  of  parity.  The  seventh  member. 
Senator  TaoMAi..  generally  speahlng.  was  In 
faror  of  the  Brannan  plan,  and  lacking  sup- 
port for  that,  in  favor  of  even  hlf her  support 
levels  than  those  carried  by  the  House  bill. 
It  was  evident  that  we  would  h  ive  to  move 
«:th  extreme  caution  If  we  were  to  meet  the 
demand  that  certainly  did  exist  fur  new  legis- 
lation Without  destroying  the  aexibie  fea- 
tures of  the  1948  act. 

We  decided  to  try  to  draTt  a  bill.  There 
has  t>een  a  great  deal  of  fun  poked  at  the 
BVmber  of  dr&fu  we  wrote  befo.'e  we  finally 
got  a  bill.  I  make  no -apology  !or  that  If 
we  had  not  made  the  effort  thit  we  did  to 
reconcile  conflicting  views  w.ihm  the  sub- 
committee, the  probabilities  are  that  the 
Senate  would  have  passed  the  Hduse  bill  a:.d 
that  we  wouM  not  yet  have  permanent  pnce- 
•upport  legislation.  In  order  to  get  the  sub- 
committee together  on  a  bill.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  In  a  provision  continuing  the  existing 
60  to  90  percent  of  parity  mandatory  support 
program  on  potatoes.  If  we  haxl  nut  done 
that,  we  would  have  lost  two  votes  in  the 
tubcommitee  and  would  have  lacked  the 
votes  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  flexible 
supports. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  postpone  the  ap- 
piteatkw  of  flexible  supporu  to  the  baalc 
eonmodltles  by  providing  for  a  M}  percent  vt 
parity  support  program  on  the  1950  cr^.p 
of  any  basic  commodity  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  or  acreage  allotments  arc  In  eHect. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  to  make  the 
flexible  provisions  of  the  bill  fully  effective 
this  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  1-year 
extension  cf  90-percent  supptru  fur  the 
basic  commodlilee  Is  Ux>  bad  It  was  a 
rather  InexpeoeUe  »ay  to  get  out  of  a  b«id 
sltuatloti  It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  a  lot  ol  a  heat  which  would  be  harvt«te<l 
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In  19S0  bad  already  gone  Into  the  ground. 
that  plana  were  already  being  made  for  many 
other  crops,  that  It  would  be  Vnugh  to  force 
farmen  to  take  a  cut  In  acreage  and  a  cut 
In  t!.e  support  level  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  we  would  not  do  too  great  en  Uijury 
If  we  continue*  90-perccnt  supports  for  1 
year,  provided  that  we  then  had  something 
to  tie  to  and  didnt  have  to  paas  new 
legislation  the  fol'.owlng  ye.v  Our  dif- 
ficulties generally  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  get  caught  in  a  jam  and  have  to  get  some- 
thing through  and  therefore,  have  to  com- 
promise In  order  to  get  action.  Now  we 
know  that  if  we  don't  touch  the  bill  at  all 
that  we  Willi  have  the  possibility  of  flexible 
price  supports  between  80  and  90  percent 
in  1951  end  that  In  1952  the  full  range  of 
flexibility  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity 
will  be  available  as  originally  provided  In 
my  bill.  I  say  th.it  is  some  gain.  I  would 
rather  have  had  the  gain  without  the  losses, 
but  I  have  never  found  any  way  that  you 
can  operate  that  way  unless  you  have  the 
votes. 

Even  after  we  had  succeeded  in  drafting  a 
bin  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  we  were  a  long  way  from 
our  goal.  I  am  sure  y^u  remember  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  in  getting  the  biU  through 
the  Senate. 

Senators  Young,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Rtre- 
sru..  of  Georgia,  representing  an  old  alliance 
of  wheat,  cotton,  peanut,  and  tobacco  grow- 
er*, offered  an  amendment  providing  for 
90  percent  of  parity  supports  on  the  basic 
commodities  whenever  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  The  Sen- 
ate flrst  defeated  this  amendment  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  A  mction  to  reconsider  re- 
suited  in  a  tie  vote,  whereupon  the  Vice 
President  broke  the  tie  in  favor  reconsider.i- 
tlon.  A  second  vote  on  the  amendment  re- 
sulted in  a  tie.  which  was  again  broken  by 
the  Vice  President  voting  for  90-percent  sup- 
ports. In  m.y  opinion,  that  destroyed  the 
usefulness  of  the  bill.  It  meant,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  that  we  would  be  saddled 
with  high  rigid  supports  for  years  to  come 
and  our  side  bathed  the  Senate  in  a  flood  of 
oratory.  I  don  t  know  how  many  vote*  were 
changed  or  what  beneficial  results  came 
from  careful  consideration  of  the  possible 
bad  effects  of  these  high  supports,  but  at 
least  when  I  made  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bUl  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  a  requirement  that  it  re- 
port a  bill  back  to  the  Senate  wihln  48  hours, 
the  motion  carried  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. 

As  ycu  know  the  committee  subsequently 
reported  the  bill  back  without  the  Ye  ung- 
Ru.ssell  amendment,  and  when  this  amend- 
ment was  again  offered  from  the  floor,  we 
were  able  to  muster  enough  votes  to  defeat 
It 

When  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
H'juse.  we  again  ran  into  great  dtfBculiies. 
Or.e  difficulty  was  that  the  House  conferees 
did  not  contain  a  majority  favorable  to  the 
•prevailing  sentiment"  expressed  by  the 
House  when  it  passed  the  Gore  bill.  There 
were  also  difficulties  on  the  Senate  side.  We 
were  four  to  three  on  almost  every  vale.  Sen- 
at'.'r  LvcAs  and  I,  from  the  Democratic  side, 
and  Senators  Aiken  and  Thte,  from  the 
Republican  side,  stood  together.  It  would 
have  been  a  little  easier  on  us  if  there  had 
been  a  larger  numerical  superiorit>  lor  the 
•'prevailing  sentiment. '  but  I  do  not  com- 
plain since  the  Senate  group  at  least  was 
able  to  represent  the  "prevailing  sentiment"' 
of  the  Senate  and  held  to  It  in  almost  all  of 
the  votes  even  thou^^h  I  found  myself  in  a 
pretty  dumal  minority  on  one  or  two  oc- 
ca£i<jiie. 

When  we  met.  the  first  demands  of  the 
House  conferees  were  far  beyond  anything 
carried  In  either  bill,  far  beyond  what  the 
briiuie  had  pii/ised.  and  far  beyond  what  the 
UotiM  had  pa^kAed.     In  fact  they  started  out 


by  asking  for  90  percent  rlpld  price  sup- 
p».)rts  on  virtually  all  commodities  for  5 
years.  Most  of  us  recognized  that  8  years 
would  either  destroy  all  possibility  of  our 
maintaining  an  agricultural  program  or 
would  fix  90  percent  as  a  permanent  program 
for  ye«rs  to  come. 

In  the  days  and  nights  of  wrangling  and 
interminable  conferences  which  followed,  it 
was  openly  suggested  not  once  but  several 
times  th.-it  if  I  could  be  kicked  off  the  con- 
ference committee,  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  reaching  agreement.  Mind  you,  the 
rules  by  which  conference  committees  oper- 
ate provide  that  the  '"prevailing  sentiment"' 
should  be  represented  in  the  conference 
committee  and  yet  the  House  conferees  who 
did  not  represent  the  •'prevailing  sentiment"' 
of  the  House  steadily  Insisted  to  the  Senate 
conferees  that  if  they  could  get  me  kicked 
off  they  Would  be  able  to  override  Geokge 
Aiken  and  Scott  Lucas  and  come  forth  with 
a  bill  that  would  have  written  rigid  90  per- 
cent of  parity  supports  into  the  law  for  5 
years  to  come,  and  would  have  put  that 
level  of  support  on  vlrtaally  every  agricul- 
tural commodity  that  had  ever  been  sup- 
ported. I  say  that  because  at  one  time  the 
House  conferees  voted  to  put  In  hogs,  tur- 
keys, chickens,  eggs,  and  a  number  of  other 
commodities  at  straight  90  percent  of  parity 
and  the  Senate  conferees  temporarily  voted 
to  agree. 

I  voted  with  the  minority  and  after  I  had 
appealed  to  one  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
who  had  voted  for  the  motion  that  he  was 
outside  the  instruction  given  him  by  the 
Senate  because  the  Senate  had  twice  voted 
down  such  a  motion,  he  changed  his  vote 
and  the  House  proposal  was  rejected.  We 
came  out  that  close  to  having  a  conference 
bill  submitted  that  not  only  would  have 
carried  all  the  high  supports  that  the  bill 
now  carries,  but  would  have  added  hogs, 
chickens,  poultry,  eggs,  and  many  other 
Items,  in  addition  to  a  frequently  expressed 
desire  to  require  the  support  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts at   90   percent   of  parity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
clearly  Illustrates  the  oft-rei)eated  state- 
ment that  all  legislation  is  a  compromise. 
Farmers  and  farm  leaders  ne;d  to  under- 
stand that  an  idea  must  travel  a  long  road 
to  become  a  law. 

When  Issues  are  controversial  and  the  going 
Is  tough,  M^m.bers  of  Congress  need  the  help 
of  constructive  farm  organizations,  which 
are  equipped  to  develop  sound  recommenda- 
tions through  democratic  processes,  and  fur- 
nish the  factual  Information  which  Is  so 
necessary  both  to  the  Congress  and  to  public 
understanding.  Farmers  working  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  orga  ilzations  can 
make  many  of  the  compromisiis — and  make 
them  better — then  will  be  the  case  if  they 
have  to  be  made  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

Although  price  supports  are  an  essential 
part  of  a  sound  farm  program,  -ve  should  not 
let  price-support  discussions  dUtract  our  at- 
tention from  other  Important  and  related 
questions. 

A  high  level  of  foreign  trade  Is  essential 
to  the  continuing  prosperity  of  American 
agriculture,  for  our  ability  to  produce  many 
commodities  far  exceeds  our  present  domestic 
needs.  Present  forelgn-ald  proi;rams  will  not 
continue  forever.  If  we  expect  to  continue 
to  find  export  markets  for  our  products  after 
ECA.  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  Imports 
so  that  other  countries  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  things  we  send  them.  If  we  lose  our 
export  m.-irketa,  producers  of  all  commodities 
will  soon  be  in  "surplus  troubli ."  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  export  crops  Incviti  bly  will  shift 
part  of  their  resources  to  proc  uction  of  do- 
mestically consumed  crops  even  though  this 
market  is  already  amply  suppl:ed. 

American  agriculture  also  hi  s  a  real  stake 
In  the  maintenance  of  a  hlgli  level  o(  in- 
dustrial employment.     Urban    )eople  are  the 


g*  best  customers.  Farmers  can't  be 
prosperous  if  their  customers  are  unemployed 
or  receiving  low  wages. 

We  need  to  strive  constantly  to  Improve 
nutrition  both  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
our  country  generally  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding better  markets  for  farm  products. 
Farmers  and  ranchers,  in  cooperation  with 
processors,  distributors,  college  people  and 
others  who  are  Interested,  should  develop 
programs  to  promote  the  upgrading  of  diets. 

Finally  we  need  to  continue  and  Intensify 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
production  nnd  marketing  efforts.  Market- 
ing, in  particular,  is  an  almost  untapped 
field  for  progress.  Continued  and  expanded 
research  in  this  field  will  pay  re.il  dividends 
to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

My  last  word  Is  as  a  westerner  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  We 
know  the  heritage  of  our  country.  We  know 
how  riflemen  and  riders  carved  out  an  em- 
pire In  our  high  country.  They  did  it  be- 
cause they  had  faith  in  their  ability  to  stand 
pretty  much  alone — without  the  full  protec- 
tion of  cotirts  of  law  or  citadels  of  learning. 
They  were  a  rugged  lot,  and  we  are  heirs  to 
their  tradition. 

We  must  have  some  of  their  desire  to  ex- 
pand, to  build  a  new  country,  to  make  land. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  net  a.s  active  in  some 
of  these  States  as  it  is  in  the  corn  belt  or 
In  the  land  of  cotton. 

1  hope  every  Farm  Bureau  member  may 
live  again  some  of  the  western  history  and 
may  carry  his  claim  into  unexplored  areas 
and  virgin  timber.  You  belong  to  a  distin- 
guished company  and  you  will  be  serving 
yourself  and  those  who  follow  if  you 
strengthen  the  Farm  Bureau  in  your  State 
and  thereby  in  your  Nation. 

I  live  beside  you  and  am  a  Farm  Bureau 
member.  May  we  all  do  our  farm  Job  and 
our  farm  organization  Job  better  in  the  years 
to  come. 


Seating  of  Coir.m'inist  China  in  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

llr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  I  Mr. 
Knowland)  and  myself  on  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  America  wants 
peace  with  honor.  Api;.ea.«ement  is  sur- 
rendered on  the  installment  plan.  We  believe 
that  our  security  and  the  cause  of  a  free 
world  of  freemen  depend  on  vigorously 
resisting  Soviet  pressure  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  question  of  seating  the  Com- 
munist regim.e  In  place  of  the  Republic  oT 
China 

We  handed  Manchuria  to  Russia  in  the 
Yalta  Agreement,  and  that  launched  the 
Red  conquest  In  Asia.  We  abandoned  the 
free  peoples  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
when  we  acquiesced  to  rigged  elections  and 
that  lowered  the  Iron  cvutaln  over  eastern 
Europe. 

What  have  these  concessions  gained  us? 
Nothing.     We  have   bought  only   more  cold 


war  tension  and  more  terror.  One  by  one 
the  countries  of  the  world  are  falling  under 
the  Kremlin's  dictatorship.  Russia  is  pre- 
paring for  war.  The  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing more  on  armaments  than  all  of  the 
free  world  combined.  Including  the  United 
States. 

If  we  concede  on  China,  we  will  be  asked 
to  yield  next  on  Indochina.  Korea,  India. 
Burma,  Slam,  the  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Philippines.  Do  we  wait 
until,  one  by  one.  all  the  non-Communist 
countries  of  Asia  have  gone  under  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle?  Do  we  wait  until  we  are 
completely  Isolated  or,  perhaps,  we  are  asked 
to  concede  Hawaii  or  Alaska? 

The  new  isolationists  are  those  who  betri>y 
this  country's  friends  by  sacriflcing  them  to 
Soviet  sponsored  International  communism 
rather  than  give  them  our  support.  Even- 
tually. If  the  process  continues,  we  will  be 
isolated,  alone  against  a  communized  world. 
The  Issue  ever  seating  Red  China— which 
means  expelling  our  wartime  ally  and  long- 
time friend.  NAtlcnalist  China,  one  of  the 
United  Nations'  founding  members — Is  a 
crucial  test  in  total  diplomacy.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  used  that  ex- 
pression. Only  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
has  used  total  diplomacy.  While  we  have 
wavered,  the  Kremlin  has  moved  ruthlessly 
to  grab  what  it  wants. 

Now  Russia  wants  another  vote  In  the  Se- 
curity Council.  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve 
Lie  conveniently  cooperates  in  a  scheme  to 
deliver  it. 

Lie  says  the  Com.munists  represent  China's 
people.  That  is  not  true  notwithstanding 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  Communists  do  not 
represent  Chinas  people.  China  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  treacherous  invasion,  incited  and 
directed  from  Moscow.  Has  Trygve  Lie  for- 
gotten the  quislings  in  his  own  Norway? 
Communist  agents  don't  represent  China 
any  more  than  the  NazLs  represented  Norway 
when  they  overran  Mr.  Lie's  country. 

The  United  States  must  not  acquiesce  in 
this  move  to  seat  Soviet  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  To  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  nonrecognltion  of  cor.quests 
which  Henry  L.  Stimson  laid  down  when  the 
Japanese  conquered  Manchuria  in  1932.  V.'e 
6  ood  oy  that  principle  when  the  quislings 
drove  the  government  of  which  Trygve  Lie 
was  foreign  minister  out  of  Norway.  We  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lie's  government  when  it  had 
fled  into  exile  and  we  helped  put  it  back  in 
power. 

Do  we  quit  now,  drop  total  diplomacy  and 
go  back  to  Chamberliu  appeasement  diplo- 
macy at  a  moment  when  the  future  peace  cf 
the  United  States  is  at  stake?  There  is  grave 
danger  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  destroy 
the  United  Nations  by  holding  a  gun  at  the 
head  of  each  free  nation  with  a  dictate  "do 
It  our  way — or  else. " 

Lie  says  the  China  issue  Is  obstructing 
progress  toward  peace  through  the  United 
Nations.  This  Is  camouflage.  Russia  is  ob- 
structing progress  toward  peace.  There 
would  be  no  issue  If  Russia  accepted  Its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations.  But 
Russia  refuses  to  abide  by  the  UN  Charter. 
Lie  say?,  in  effect,  if  Russia  will  net  accept 
the  rules  of  the  UN,  the  ru'.es  must  be 
changed.  He  adopts  the  same  Insidious 
tactics  as  the  Communists  themselves  and 
becomes  at  least  their  tool.  If  net  their  actual 
ally. 

What  Lie  proposes  Is  more  than  mere 
craven  appeasement.  It  Is  surrender,  abject 
capitulation.  The  only  support  Lie  has  a 
right  to  expect  is  from  the  Comintern — not 
from  the  United  States  or  the  other  free 
nations.  Russia  wants  to  apply  the  police 
state  to  the  UN.  If  we  yielded  to  that  we 
would  be  selling  ourselves  out  and  with  no 
assurance,  even  at  that  price,  that  peace  can 
be  preserved. 

On  this  issue.  Russia  has  the  United  States 
backed  to  ths  wall.     Any  6lg:i  of  weakness 


now  would  cost  us  more  loss  of  prestige  and 
further  impair  cur  leadership  of  the  anti- 
Communist  forces  of  the  world. 

This  has  been  slyly  calculated  In  Moscow. 
China  Is  not  an  Isolated  issue.  Her  position 
In  the  United  Nations  is  part  of  the  whole 
world  situation  In  which  peace  is  so  pre- 
cariously balanced.  It  cannot  be  separated 
ircm  the  subjugation  of  eastern  Eurojie  to 
Soviet  dictatorship.  China's  peril  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  peril  of  other  countries 
in  Asia.  Latin  America.  Europe,  and  the 
Near  East  from  Russia's  armies  and  Russia's 
linernational  agents. 

In  his  rebuke  to  Lie,  Secretary  Acheson  has 
tcken  the  realistic  view  that  the  impasse  in 
t'ne  United  Nations  is  the  result  of  Soviet 
Unions  unwarranted  attempt  to  coerce  the 
UN.     This   is  good,  us  far  as  It   goes. 

But  does  it  go  far  enough?  Secretary 
Acheson  repeatedly  hp.s  said  the  United  States 
will  vote  against  seating  Communist  China. 
Will  he  now  carry  his  convictions  to  a  logical 
conclusion?  Will  he  agree  to  help  organize 
the  free  nations  to  resist  Soviet  blackmail? 
To  use  the  veto,  if  necesrary? 

Russia  ha.s  exercised  the  veto  at  least  40 
tlm.es,  including  vetoes  of  applications  for 
membership  by  Ireland,  Austria.  Finland. 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  Soviet  China  is 
another  new  applicant.  Soviet  China  was 
created  by  Russian's  imperialist  aggression. 
It  was  created  by  conquest  of  the  forces 
backed  by  the  Kremlin.  There  is  precedent 
for  a  veto  of  Soviet  Chinas  application. 
There  also  Is  urgent  necessity  for  It. 

We  endorse  the  forelEn-aid  program  for 
countries  which  stand  with  the  United  Statea 
for  peace  and  freedom.  It  is  only  simple 
logic,  however,  that  our  wealth  and  our  arms 
cannot  be  handed  to  powers  which  ultimately 
might  use  them  against  us.  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous. We  are  sure  the  American  people 
agree  that  those  countries  which  wither  un- 
der the  pressure  of  Soviet  total  diplomacy 
now  are  ultimate  threats  to  the  peace  we 
are  paying  a  very  high  price  to  preserve. 

We,  the  undersigned,  therefore  declare  this 
to  be  our  policy: 

1.  We  affirm  Mr.  Acheson's  repudiation  of 
the  Lie  pressure  proposals  for  seating  Soviet 
China  In  the  United  Nations. 

2.  In  order  to  lend  support  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  help  strengthen  its  total  diplo- 
macy, we  believe  that  we  should  consider 
carefully  before  giving  further  United  States 
aid.  economic  or  military,  to  any  nation  which 
betrays  its  democratic  interests  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites  or 
agents. 

3.  Unless  Trygve  Lie  at  once  withdraws  his 
proposals  for  seating  Soviet  China,  we  ask 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Instruct  its  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  the  selection  of  an  impartial 
Secretary  in  place  of  the  Soviet  partisan  in- 
cumbent. His  efforts,  if  successful  would 
open,  through  the  UN,  a  side  door  for  more 
Communist  agents  to  enter  this  country.  He 
has  exceeded  his  authority.  He  has  en- 
dangered both  peace  ard  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations,  causes  he  professes  to 
advance. 

4.  Unless  the  Soviet  Union  ends  Its  boy- 
cott of  the  United  Nations  and  ceases  its 
arbitrary  and  obstructionist  tactics,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  United  States  use  its  veto 
power.  If  necessary.  In  the  Issue  over  China's 
representation.  We  deplore  the  necessity 
even  to  consider  tislng  the  veto.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  subvert  the 
UN  into  an  instrument  for  its  own  Imperialist 
ambitions.  In  the  fact  of  the  Soviet's  clear 
plan  for  conquest,  there  Is  no  other  alterna- 
tive on  this  Issue. 

William  F.  KnowlaOT), 

United  States  Senator. 

Pttles  Bridges, 

Viuted  Slates  Senator, 
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Spefch   at   Wiicorsin    Repobliczn    Str.te 
Convention  Non-inatinj  Seiator  Wiiey 

EXTENSION  OF  RELMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

nt  rm  senate  op  the  cnited  states 

Tuesday.  June  20  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  TAIT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
vitaib'  important  developments  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Nation  in  the  pa.<;t  2  weeks 
was  t-he  Republican  State  Convention 
held  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  June  9  and  10.  On  those  dates 
an  outstanding  slate  of  national  and 
State  officers  was  selected  by  the  elected 
delegates  to  the  GOP  convention. 

It  was  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
z>oted  that  on  its  very  fii-st  day  the  con- 
vention selected  by  acclamation  the  pres- 
ent senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  [Mr.  Wiley  1.  for  its 
official  endorsement.  By  this  action  the 
Republicans  of  Wisconsin  indicated  their 
appreciation  of  the  services  which  have 
been  rendered  to  them  so  faithfully  by 
the  semor  Senator  of  their  State. 

The  delegates  further  demonstrated 
the  complete  unanimity  with  which  the 
Senator's  efforts  have  been  acclaimed  by 
Republicans  of  Wisconsin  and  by  inde- 
pendent-tlunking  citizens  not  formally 
identified  with  any  political  party 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Repubhcan 
Stale  convention  also  nominated  other 
fine  GOP  leaders  including  the  able  son 
of  a  great  Wisconsin  Governor.  Mr. 
Walter  Kohler.  Jr..  to  run  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. 

I  congratulate  the  Republicans  of  Wis- 
consin on  their  wise  designations.  I  am 
sure,  and  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  great  body  are  sure — my  Republican 
colleagues  certainly  are  sure — that  their 
action  constitutes  a  firm  basis  on  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  1  will  be  reelected  this  coming 
November  aioiig  with  Uie  entire  GOP 
slate. 

The  nominating  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion for  our  coUeapue  was  delivered  by  a 
leading  attorney  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Suel 
,  Arnold.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  m  Uie  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCRESsiON.\L  RECORD  the  text  of  this 
well- justified  nominating  speech,  and 
that  it  be  followed  by  the  text  of  an 
editorial  carried  m  the  Monday,  June 
12.  issue  of  the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette 
and  excerpts  from  an  ed.torial  in  the 
La  Cros.se  Tribune,  of  June  15.  1950,  both 
endors.ng  the  nomination  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nom- 
inating speech  and  the  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

WU.«T  PLAISXO  m  NOMINATINC  SPTICH  BT 

AaNOLO 

(Following  U  the  address  given  by  Suel  O. 
Arnold,  prominent  Milwaukee  attorney  when 
he  nominated  ALzXANora  Wriry  for  anciher 
term  •«  United  States  senator  at  the  State 
publican  convention  held  in  Milwaukee, 
vhlch  was  largely  attended )  : 

Mr  Ch&irman  Indies,  and  gentleman  of  the 
conveniJ'in.  I   want   to  pretenl  to  this  con- 


vention for  endorsement  for  the  high  office 
of  United  States  Senator  a  man  whose  abil- 
ity and  quallflcatlons  are  greatly  needed  In 
ttiis  pert<xl  of  stress  and  challenge. 

He  possesses  common  sense  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work  and  to  serve. 

He  has  a  wealth  of  experience  In  law.  busi- 
ness, farming,  banklnr.  and  In  public  service. 

To  obtain  his  education  he  worked  In  s.nw- 
mllli!,  p.<<inted  houses,  reported  on  a  small 
newspaper,  sold  Ixx-vks,  clerked  In  stores,  sold 
life  Insurance,  and  e%en  Witshed  dishes  for 
his  board  when  lie  attended  the  university. 

He  Is  a  man  of  character,  dependability, 
and  understanding — a  humble  man  who  haa 
raised  a  fine  American  family  of  four  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  Senate  he  Is  regarded  by  his  asso- 
ciates as  a  man  of  Judgment,  one  who  geia 
along  with  his  fellows,  and  gets  things  done. 

He  Is  an  Indejjendenl  thinker  who  wears 
no  mans  nor  group's  collar. 

He  Is  ready  to  listen  but  not  to  be  dic- 
tated to 

He  Is  an  American  who  has  fought  the  syn- 
thetic Idea  of  siKlallsm  and  communism 
down  through  the  yeurs. 

Two  and  one-half  months  ago  he  told  the 
Democratic  administration  at  Washington: 
•Quit  trying  to  smear  Senator  McCAaxHT. 
Start  furnishing  him  and  the  rest  of  us  the 
facts  about  subversives  employed  In  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  wherever  you  go  In  the 
State  and  meet  the  people.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  laboring  men,  farmers,  business- 
men, veterans,  professional  men,  school 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  women:  these  folks 
will  tell  you  of  the  assistance  this  man  has 
rendered  with  their  complex  problems  that 
center  In  Washington. 

This  man  whose  name  I  shall  present  to 
you  has  a  working  philosophy  of  life  and  a 
grasp  of  the  economic  and  political  problema 
confronting  this  Nation  all  of  which  makes 
him  needed  as  a  servant  of  the  Republic  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Republic. 

You  know  his  ability  to  express  himself 
on  the  vital  Issues. 

You  have  confidence  In  him:  you  know  the 
history  of  his  advent  In  politics  when  the 
fortunes  of  our  party  In  this  Stale  were  at 
low  ebb:  and  you  know  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  The  man  whom  I  nominate  for 
endorsement  has  served  this  State  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction  for  two  terms  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

His  rich  experience  and  the  seniority  he 
has  earned  are  part  of  the  outstanding  quali- 
fications he  offers  to  the  Wisconsin  electorate. 

In  his  second  term  In  the  United  States 
Senate  he  became  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Judiciary  Committee — the  first  time  in  the 
Nation  s  history  that  this  position  was  ever 
held  by  a  Wisconsin  citizen. 

In  tins  position  which  Is  reserved  for  the 
Nation's  ablest  lawyers  and  lawmakers,  he 
achieved  the  remarkable  record  of  reporting 
more  legislation  than  any  man  In  either 
House  of  Congress.  He  has  won  the  respect 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  Nation,  his  col- 
leagues and  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

R.anklng  high  on  the  Important  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, his  return  to  the  Senate  Insures  Wis- 
con.sln  an  Important  voice  In  the  council  of 
the  Nation. 

He  Is  a  lifelong  Republican,  permanently 
dedicated  to  the  sound  Republican  principles 
of  economy  In  Government;  of  a  sound  for- 
eign policy:  and  a  Government  that  Is  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  the  master 

Farmers  of  the  State  know  him  because  he 
understands  their  problems  and  has  served 
their  Interests  well.  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, he  successfully  fought  to  preserve  the 
dairy  Industry  In  Wisconsin  by  preventing 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  oleomargiirlne.  He 
stopped  the  bill  to  remove  the  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  snd  led  the  fight  against 
repeal.  For  30  years,  he  has  been  a  dairy 
farmer,  '.iwnlng  and  operating  his  own  farm. 


Small-business  men  of  the  ; 
Ijecause  he  has  been  a  smal 
who  understands  their  prot 
has  always  served  their  Inten 

B.jth  labor  and  manageme 
Industries  of  the  State  know 
his  approach  to  their  probler 
fair  and  judicious. 

I  give  you  for  the  cndorsem 
ventlon  our  United  States  Sei 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 


Hate  know  him 
-business  man 
lems  and  who 
sts  well, 
it  In  the  great 
him  becaufc  In 
IS,  he  has  been 

?nt  of  this  con- 
ator  Alexandes 


(From   the   Janesville   Dally   Gazette   of 
June  12,  19501 

WlLET   ENDORSXUXNT   SITS  hATIONAL  PaCI 

The  public  generally  Is  Ignorant  of  what 
might  happen  If  Senator  AiEXANOEa  Wilit 
of  Wisconsin  and  six  other  Senators  now 
facing  the  election  test,  are  not  sent  back  to 
the  Senate.  Fortunately,  Wliconsln  Repub- 
licans saw  the  need  and  end*  rsed  Alexandli 
Wii.XT   for   reelection   In   November. 

With  the  present  schemes  of  the  admin- 
istration aiming  toward  spending  of  billions 
for  a  number  of  st)clallstic  ve  itures,  the  only 
hope  of  keeping  this  countiy  from  a  176.- 
OOO.COO.COO  budget  Is  to  reta  n  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  know  n  to  be  sound 
thinkers. 

Unless  these  men  are  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate there  Is  little  hope  of  I  eeping  the  ad- 
ministration from  running  Log  wild.  Jump- 
ing the  Federal  budget  by  w  latever  number 
of  billions  fits  their  Branuan  plans,  social- 
ized medicine,  business  fim  nclng.  Federal- 
dam  projects,  fedeialLzed  ste;l  Industry,  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Wilkt  has  proved  lis  worth  In  the 
Senate.  He  serves  Wlscon.'ln  well.  More 
Important,  he  serves  the  Na.lon  as  a  leader 
in  our  national  leiilslature.  He  should  be 
returned  to  the  Senate. 


[From  the  La  Crosse  Trlbv 
1950 1 

The  necessity  of  returnlni 
to  Washington  Is  as  obvlo 
could  be.  Wisconsin  and  t 
Wii  F.Y  In  the  position  of  leat 
he  has  risen. 

The  socialistic  ventures 
must  be  met  with  men  of  V 
stature  In  Washington,  to  k 
istratlon  from  running  hoi 
array  of  Brannan  plans  no 
farmer,  but  for  medicine,  bu 
federalizing  the  steel  Indust: 
until  there  would  be  no  ei 
money  for  most  every  purpos 


ne  of  June   15, 

Senator  Wu.rT 
as  as  anything 
ne  Nation  need 
ershlp  to  which 

oi  government 
iLET's  rank  and 
eep  the  admin- 
;  wild  with  an 
r  alone  for  the 
ilness  financing, 
y,  ad  infinitum, 
id  to  funnellng 
e  conceivable. 


Independence  Bond  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DELAWAHl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  20  ^IcQvIativc  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  !>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hive  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Storey,  mayor  of  I>over,  t»el.,  on  June  14, 
1950.  at  the  launching  of  the  Independ- 
ence Bond  Drive  in  our  Suite. 

I  call  particular  atttntion  to  Mr. 
Storeys  timely  warning  that  Congress 
should  give  more  consideration  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  and  think  less 
of  finding  new  ways  of  spending  their  tax 
money  for  the  purposes  of  political 
expediency. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Cobb,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends. 
it  Is  a  distinct  privilege  to  welcome  the  ar- 
rival of  the  replica  of  the  liberty  bell— the 
national  symbol  of  the  current  Independence 
bond  drive — on  t>ehalf  of  the  people  of  Dover. 

Liberty  and  independence  are  highly  sig- 
nificant words  to  all  Delawareans.  They  are 
engraved  on  the  great  seal  of  our  State.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  Delaware's  contribution 
to  that  part  of  our  Nation's  history  which 
prompted  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1776.  In  light  of  history,  therefore,  It  Is 
most  fitting  that  a  replica  of  the  liberty  bell, 
the  symbol  of  the  liberty  and  Independence 
of  our  Nation  won  for  tis  by  our  forefathers, 
Delawareans  and  all,  should  be  placed  In  the 
capital  city  of  the  first  State  In  the  Union, 

We  can  always  be  grateful  for  the  fore- 
sight and  the  action  of  those  30  Delaware 
patriots  who  on  December  7.  1787,  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  thereby  giving  to  Dela- 
ware the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  In  the 
Federal  Union.  We  are  told  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  wrote  to  John  M.  Clayton 
making  reference  to  our  State  and  saying  in 
substance,  "the  position  that  Delaware  occu- 
pies In  the  Union  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
diamond  in  the  coronet  of  States."  The 
pages  of  history  of  our  State  furnish  ample 
Justification  for  our  State's  designation  as 
the  Diamond  State,  by  Jefferson.  On  every 
occasion  when  the  liberty  and  Independence 
of  our  Nation  have  been  threatened.  Dela- 
ware has  met  Its  full  obligations  unselfishly 
and  gloriously. 

The  Independence  bond  drive  Is  now  in 
progress.  It  Is  for  each  of  us  to  generously 
and  patriotically  respond  and  keep  our  State 
high  on  the  roll  of  honor.  We  should  help  to 
see  to  It  that  our  Nation  shall  have  sufHclent 
financial  resources  to  adequately  prepare  for 
our  defense  and  preserve  this  great  Nation  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
have  a  right  to  insist,  and  should  Insist,  upon 
a  policy  of  more  prudent  and  economical 
handling  of  our  Nation's  finance.  It  Is  high 
time  that  official  Washington,  Including  the 
Congress,  should  give  more  consideration  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  and  think  less  of 
finding  new  ways  of  spending  tax  money  for 
purposes  of  political  expediency. 

Yes,  liberty  and  Independence  are  highly 
significant  words  to  Delawareans  and  Ameri- 
cans. While  preparing  to  remain  free  and 
Independent  of  foes  from  without,  let  us 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  enslave  our- 
selves, as  the  result  of  policies  promulgated 
and  practiced  within  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Cobb,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  and 
your  staff  with  us  today,  as  well  as  the  rep- 
lica of  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  I  trust  that  our 
people  will  become  sufficiently  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  bell  to  generously  Uivest  In 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  respectfully  uree  everyone  who  can  to 
participate  in  the  Independence  bond  drive 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  all  remain  free. 


Tariff  on  Lead  and  Lead  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tht 
Record.  I  include  the  following  testl- 
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mony  of  Charles  W.  VtmsELL,  of  Illinois, 
before  panel  B,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  against  further  reduction  of 
tariffs  on  lead  and  lead  products: 

Members  of  the  committee,  T  appear  before 
the  committee  today  to  express  my  interest 
and  concern  over  the  fact  that  lead,  by- 
products and  derivatives  therefrom  are 
scheduled  for  tariff  consideration  in  the 
negotiations  to  be  held  in  September  at 
Torquay,  England. 

I  want  to  express  my  opposition  to  any 
further  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  represent  our  Government  at  this 
meeting  to  the  lowering  of  Import  or  tariff 
duties  on  lead  or  any  other  by-products. 

I  am  Interested  In  this  matter  as  It  will 
aJTect  such  producers  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  because  of  the  depressing 
effect  any  lowering  of  tariffs  will  have  on 
lead  and  by-products  mined  and  processed 
in  Illinois. 

There  Is  produced  In  my  district  the  major 
part  of  fluorspar,  which  Is  also  lead  bearing, 
mined  In  the  entire  United  Si.ates.  Because 
oi  the  lowering  of  Import  duties  under  trade 
treaties  now  In  effect,  production  has  greatly 
declined  In  my  area,  and  a  large  number  of 
miners  are  now  unemployed. 

Any  further  reduction  in  Import  duties 
will  consequently  lower  production  and  proc- 
essing of  these  minerals,  throwing  more  men 
out  of  employment  and  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  entire  Industry. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  during  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late a  greater  production  of  lead  and  Its  by- 
products, many  mines  were  subsidized  In  an 
effort  to  get  greater  production.  I  would 
further  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  at  the  present  time  many  marginal 
mines  throughout  the  Nation  have  closed 
down,  and  others  will  close  down  In  the  near 
future.  The  result,  more  thousands  of  em- 
ployees will  lose  their  Jobs,  doubtless  many  of 
them  will  go  on  unemployment  rolls  at  a 
great  expense  to  our  Government. 

Further,  that  legislation  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  some  2  months  ago  to  widen 
and  continue  subsidies  for  lead-bearing  ore- 
producing  mines,  calling  for  many  millions 
of;  dollars  annual  expense  which  lailed  to  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  advocating  this  legislation  argued 
that  such  subsidies  were  made  necessary 
because  of  the  tremendous  increase  In  Im- 
ports of  lead  and  Its  derivatives.  I  would  like 
further  to  point  out  that  the  great  Increase 
In  fluorspar  and  lead  products  imported  Into 
this  country  from  Mexico  and  other  coun- 
tries has  driven  the  prices  down  to  the  point 
where  many  mines  have  closed  throughout 
the  Nation,  causing  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  an  illustration,  Mexican  lead  sales  In 
the  United  States  have  Increased  from  28  9 
percent  In  1946  to  60.2  percent  In  1949.  Tnls 
shows  that  Mexico  has  made  the  United 
States  its  major  outlet  for  lead  with  relative 
Increase  In  lead  exports  to  the  United  Slates 
to  a  total  of  500  percent  since  1930. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Canadian  lead 
sales  In  the  United  States  since  1930-39 
have  increased  from  24  to  399  percent  In 
1949.  Over  40  percent  of  the  lead  produced 
in  Canada  since  the  war  Is  being  diverted 
into  the  United  States  market.  This  condi- 
tion will  become  worse  because  Canada  has 
the  largest  and  richest  lead  mines  in  the 
world. 

Our  imports  from  Atistralla  have  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  1  to  14  percent; 
an  Increase  of  17  times  the  amount  of  lead 
Imported  In  the  last  20  years. 

Peruvian  lead  sales  in  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  29.1  percent  in  the 
same  period  to  124  percent. 

ChUean  lead  sales  to  the  United  State* 
have  Increased  from  12J2  to  94.5  percent. 


And  lead  sales  from  Yugoslavia  Into  th« 
United  States  have  increased  from  3.7  per- 
cent in  1947  to  53  percent  In  1949. 

The  Imiportation  of  lead  and  byproducts  to 
the  United  States  from  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  trade  agreements  have  great- 
ly increased  because  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  British  pound  and  related  currencies 
throughout  the  world,  greatly  aggravating 
this  situation  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  reducing  our  protective  Import  du- 
ties all  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen  when 
the  duties  were  fixed  under  prior  trade 
treaties. 

With  the  lead  industry  absorbing  this  ad- 
ditional Impact,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Instead  of  further  considering  any  reduction 
In  Imports  anticipated  at  the  Torquay  meet- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  representing  our  Nation  to 
make  use  of  escape  clauses  and  seek  higher 
Import  duties  rather  than  considering  any 
further  reductions. 

I  hope  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee 
that  you  will  recommend  against  any  further 
reductions  of  tariff  duties  and  exert  your 
Influence  In  favor  of  Increasing  duties  In  the 
Interest  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  Interest  of  national  defense.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  we  should  try  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  ovir  domestic 
production  so  that  In  the  event  of  war  we 
will  not.  to  too  great  a  degree,  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  depend  on  foreign 
imports  which  could  be  greatly  reduced  or 
completely  cut  off  by  the  submarines  of  an 
unfriendly  nation. 


Truman's  Abrapt  Veto  of  Bathif-Pout 
Bill  Aids  Local  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday there  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  a  very  timely  article 
entitled  "Truman's  Abrupt  Veto  of 
Basing-Point  Bill  Aids  Local  Monopoly," 
written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence.  I  heart- 
ily subscribe  to  the  article,  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washlnrton  Evening  Star  of  June 
19.  19501 

TatTMAN's  Abhttpt  Veto  or  Basinc-Point  But 
Aros  Local  Monopoly — Distrieution  Prac- 
tices Upset  bt  Reaction  art  Advisess  to 
President 

(By  David  Lawrence ) 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  so-called 
basing-polnt  bill  is  a  typical  example  of  hew 
Government  is  run  nowadays. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  a  bill  which 
was  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  attack 
by  a  small  group  who  have  held  up  action 
on  the  conference  committee  report.  Finally, 
2  weeks  ago.  It  went  to  the  White  House. 

The  measure  itself  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  two  leading  Democratic 
antitrust  legislators  In  the  House  and  th« 
Senate — Representative  Celler,  of  New  York, 
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and  Senator  CMahon'TT.  of  Wyoming,  both 
of  them  chalrnsen  of  Important  commit* 
t*f«  dealing  with  monopoly  In  butlneas. 

Not  a  mx>rd  had  come  from  tha  adminis- 
tration that  It  dlallked  the  maasurc.  Then. 
Just  as  the  bill  would  have  become  law  In 
the  absence  of  any  action  by  the  President, 
a  veto  message  was  sent.  There  are  not 
enoueh  rotes  to  enact  the  bill  over  the  veto. 
It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  President 
never  wrote  the  veto  message,  and  It  may  b« 
doubted  whether  he  understands  the  com- 
plex economic  controversy  that  h.<is  developed 
about  the  legislation. 

AtTTHOES     NOT    aTVXALED 

Somehow  a  veto  message  was  written  for 
him  baclced  by  pressure  groups  and  advisers 

I  whose  Identity  Isn  t  revealed  lo  the  public. 

!  The  reeuU  is  that  a  confusing  Supreme  Court 

decision,  seeking  to  correct  ambiguities.  Is 
now  the  law  cf  the  land.  It  ujjset  the  dis- 
tribution practices  of  the  past  by  concurring 
with  a  Federal  Trade  Commlsskn  attack  on 
methods  of  pricing  which  include  freight 
cosu.  The  effort  of  Congress  to  clarify  tl^.ls 
point  has  failed  because  a  politically  minded 
President  accepts  the  recommendations  of  a 

j  reacnonAry  clique. 

The  proponents  of  the  veto  nre  claiming 
that  monopoly  has  been  defeated.  Quite  the 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Local  monopolies  have 
b«en  encouraged  and  tba  total  price  to  the 

I  consumer  will  rl»«. 

TTie  President's  veto  mess<)t;e  represents  a 
milestone  In   the  economic  Ufa  of  America. 

I  It   fJies  tiM   theory  of  the  protective  tariff 

"^  and    the    tb^cry    of    monopoly    price    as    a 

permanent  part  of  the  Democratic  Party 
p:str<rm  and  make*  a  mockery  of  the  Idea 
that  the  leadership  of  the  party  ta  today  lib. 
•ml.  It  baa  turned  the  clock  back  to  the 
reactionary  days  cf  the  1920s  atid  has  en- 
eouracsd  BtoDopoly  and  price  gotiging  tnatead 
ot  eonpvtitloo  from  wh:cb  the  conctimer 
benefit. 
le  of  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
VttO  vot4Kl  for  the  blU  did  to  on  the  mistaken 
expectation  that  branch  plants  would  be 
built  In  their  areas  and  that  the  lari^e  cum- 
pames  would  be  forced  to  do  this  la  order 
to  retain  the  volume  of  business  previously 
eiijoyed.  Since  they  could  not  ship  into  these 
areas  and  set  their  price  to  cover  the  freight. 
It  has  been  argued  that  they  would  have 
to  establish  a  string  of  plants.  This  made 
local  politicians  look  eagerly  for  new  Indus- 
tries.    The  opposite  will  happen. 

C.\J«  T  AITORD   NEW   PLANTS 

The  larger  companies  cannot  afford  at 
present-day  costs  to  build  branch  rcUls  or 
plants,  so  they  will  leave  the  local  areas  to 
the  local  monopolies.  Likewise,  the  latter 
will  net  give  the  coiisumer  the  benefit  of 
nearness  to  a  mill.  They  will  set  their  prices 
as  close  to  the  freight  barrier  as  they  can. 
Its  the  vice  of  the  old  protective  tariff  over 
again. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  are  saying  that  per- 
haps  the  President's  message  will  put  a  re- 
straining hand  on  the  F>deral  Trade  Com- 
mission and  that  the  latter  will  not  prose- 
cute thoae  firms  which  attempt  to  comj^le 
by  absorbing  a  part  ol  the  freight  rate.  This 
merely  emphasizes  the  trend  In  the  adminis- 
tration, which  13  to  grab  more  and  more 
power  and  decide  each  case  as  it  suits  the 
politics  of  the  region.  The  lawyers  who  lobby 
before  Government  agencies  will  have  more 
and  more  cases.  The  businessmen  of  America 
will  not  know  from  one  day  to  another  Just 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do  about  aljsorblng 
freight  rates. 

All  this  will  add  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
end  make  remote  an  American  distribution 
system  at  lower  prices — the  most  necessary 
factor  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
Is  to  be  Increased  and  real  wages  are  to  be 
raised.    Its  certainly  an  odd  thing  to  find 


a  so-called  Ilberad  administration  lining  up 
on  the  reactionary  side  of  American  economlo 
policy — to  protect  monopoly  and  i>enallze  the 
consumer. 


Economy  Record  at  WettoTer  Air  Fore* 
Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  just  a  minute  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Member.s  of  Congress  to  an 
economy  record  that  wa.'^  recently 
achieved  by  \Vc.=;tover  Air  Force  Base, 
located  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 

More  than  5,000  Westover  personnel 
participated  in  the  program  designed  to 
cut  the  taxpayer's  outlay  for  the  Armed 
Forces  by  reducing;  operatinc  costs  among 
military  air  transport  service  ba.«:P9. 

Westover  savings  were  substantially 
higher  than  any  other  base  in  the  At- 
lantic division  C'jI.  J.  E.  Barzynskl,  Jr., 
the  base  commander,  and  all  the  pcr- 
iionnci  at  Westover  de.scrve  the  pratltude 
of  thr  Nation  (or  their  aplendid  achieve- 
ment. 

I  b^'llfve  I  have  the  correct  fleure  when 
I  ray  that  Westover  personnel  laved  the 
Nation  approximately  $1,421,000 

I  believe  that  tremendous  saving  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try and  I  know  all  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  parlle.-*  will  join  with  me  In  con- 
Kratulatinc  Westover  personnel  and  ex- 
pressing the  Nation's  gratitude  for  the 
great  saving  they  have  made. 


Loss  of  Export  Market  for  Wheat  Flour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  head-in-the-sand,  ostrich- 
like policies  of  the  Truman  admini.stra- 
tion  on  foreign  trade  are  threatening  an- 
other American  industry  and  further  in- 
creasing unemployment.  This  time  it  Is 
the  flour-milling  industry  that  is  being 
placed  in  serious  straits  through  loss  of 
export  markets. 

Since  1947,  over  100  American  flour 
mills  have  been  forced  to  ciosp.  throwing 
thousands  out  of  Jobs.  Employment  In 
the  flour-milling  industry  is  down 
sharply  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  with  the  remaining  flour  mills 
operating  at  63  percent  of  capacity,  it  Is 
estimated  that  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
employees  are  working  less  than  a  5 -day 
week.  Many  of  the  smaller  mills  are 
running  only  3  days  a  week.    Reliable 


sources  estimate  the  reduction  In  take- 
home  pay  by  workers  in  the  .lour-milling 
industry  has  been  reduced  i  third  to  a 
half  in  the  past  year.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  this  condition  is  tlie  iDss  of  export 
markets. 

The  policies  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration on  the  export  of  Anicrican  flour 
have  made  it  possible  for  Canada  to  take 
over  aggressively  the  American  export 
market.  In  2  years,  1948  ani  1949.  Can- 
ada increased  her  flour  exports  by  nearly 
25  percent  while  the  United  States  ex- 
ports declined  nearly  88  percent.  A 
further- decline  can  tie  expected  this  year. 
The  export  flour  market  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  formerly  divided  15  percent  to 
the  United  States  and  the  lemainder  to 
Canada  and  Australia.  Tnese  figures 
today  have  been  reversed.  Likewise  we 
are  losing  our  markets  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  Truman  administration  promised 
the  American  farmer,  flour  miller,  and 
laborer,  an  increased  shar?  in  export 
markets  for  wheat  and  flour,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Internatinnal  Wheat 
Agreement.  This  promise  h<.s  not  mate- 
rialized. As  of  June  13.  1950  the  United 
States  had  exported  63  percent  of  her 
International  Wheat  Agreeinent  quota, 
while  Canada  had  shipped  81  percent  of 
her  quota.  The  rcquiiemert«  for  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  h  paying  the  bill,  will  be 
nhared  with  Canada  and  Australia,  fur- 
ther reducing  our  wheat  atid  flour  ex- 
ports. 

Our  wheat  and  flour  expor'  $,  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  are 
subject  to  a  sub.sldy  paid  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  they  pre.scribe.  It 
Is  entirely  with-n  their  power  to  put  our 
flour  millers,  mill  workers,  and  the 
wheat  farmers  on  a  basis  whereby  they 
can  meet  Canadian  competit.on  in  world 
markets.  So  far  they  have  refused  to 
take  this  action  while  our  millers  and 
their  employees  are  idle  and  our  historic 
foreign  markets  are  lost.  Apparently  the 
Truman  administration  has  adopted  a 
"fifth  freedom"  for  the  Aniericrtn  la- 
borer—freedom from  employment. 


Tartif  on  Raw  Wool  and  Mohair  Should 
Not  Be  Reduced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
a  statement  made  by  me  on  yesterday 
to  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation, United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  InXormatlon.  I  de- 
•Ire  to  make  a  brief  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee In  opposition  to  any  reduction  of 
the  tariff  duties  on  raw  wool  and  mohair  If 
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those  subjects  should  be  considered  In  the 
forthcoming  trade-agreement  conferences  at 
Torquay. 

On  May  25  Mr.  Byron  Wilson,  represent- 
ing the  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
testified  here  and  very  ably,  I  think,  sounded 
the  warning  of  the  repercussions  to  the 
growers  that  might  In  the  long  run  result 
from  a  further  reduction  In  tariff  protection 
on  Imported  wools.  And  today  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wilson. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  domeEtlc 
wool  lndu.stry  In  this  country  Is  presently 
In  a  very  healthy  condition.  And  the  same 
goes  for  mohair.  But  It  Is  recognized  that 
these  are  not  normal  times.  £veryone  knows 
that,  so  far  as  the  Wf)ol  and  mohair  Indus- 
tries are  concerned,  the  present  situation  Is 
abnormal  and  the  market  price  for  domes- 
tic wools  and  mohair  will  level  off  In  time 
as  the  supply  is  Increased  and  conditions 
change. 

Now.  keeping  In  mind  that  the  tariff  on 
most  fine  wools  v.-as  reduced  2  years  ago 
from  34  cents  to  26 '^  cents  per  pound,  clean 
basis,  I  earnestly  feel  that  any  further  re- 
duction following  this  very  brief  period 
would  be  unnecessary  and  wholly  unjusti- 
fied. With  the  world  demand  a.s  strong  as 
It  now  Is,  it  would  seem  that  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  an  Increase  In  wool  produc- 
tion In  the  foreseeable  future  and  also  a 
leveling  off  of  the  abnormal  demands  around 
the  world. 

The  present  low  tariff  on  wool  Is  certainly 
no  impediment  to  world  trade  The  strong 
demand  and  high  prices  readily  uhiuitb  the 
duty  that  In  lmp<jred  at  thU  time.  Bo  there 
can  be  no  compelling  reason  to  t«rr,p«'r  with 
the  tariff  rstee  now  tn  effec*  by  ledmlnn 
them  and  thereby  Jeopnrdlring  the  future 
Bittblllty  and  pr<jei)«rlty  of  lhl«  vital  d'  »ne»- 
tlc  Industry.  Indeed,  In  normal  time»  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  prebt-nt  pro. 
lection  la  inddeijuaie  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
iwecii  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  here 
In  this  country. 

And  that,  I  understand.  Is  the  purpose  of 
tariff— to  act  as  an  equalizer  between  our 
own  cost  of  production  and  that  of  other 
countries.  And  we  know  that  in  the  cafe 
of  wool  and  mohair  there  Is  a  vast  difference. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  oiu-  Information 
on  costs  of  producing  wool  in  Australia,  for 
example.  Is  very  Inadequate.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  have  some  figures  here  that,  while 
not  current,  are  Indicative  of  the  wide  dis- 
parity of  production  costs  between  this 
country  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. An  ofBclal  Australian  breakdown 
of  such  costs  was  made  back  In  1940.  the 
latest  I  have  been  able  to  find.  At  that  time 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool  was 
found  to  be  13  cents  per  pound,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cost  In  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  was  31  cents. 

In  other  words.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country 
Is  more  than  twice  what  It  Is  in  Australia. 
That  accounts  for  the  considerable  advan- 
tage the  Australian  grower  enjoys  over  his 
American  competitor.  The  advantage  comes 
In  lower  wages,  lower  cost  of  production. 
And  under  these  rather  extreme  conditlor\s 
which  pertain  to  wool  production,  and  which 
have  always  been  the  case,  American  grow- 
ers In  normal  times  must,  of  course,  have 
some  sort  of  protection  If  they  are  to  sur- 
vive. That  would  certainly  be  the  case  when 
the  world  supply  equals  or  exceeds  the  world 
demand — and  a  sizable  portion  of  that  de- 
mand Is  right  here  In  our  own  American 
mills. 

Therefore.  If  the  tariff  protection  on  wools 
U  to  assume  a  degree  of  competitive  parity 
with  Imports,  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  a  further 
reduction  can  be  Justified. 

We  know  from  experience  what  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  low  protection  may  have  upon 


a  domestic  Industry.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
mohair  which  weathered  a  2-year  market 
stalemate,  which  was  finally  relieved  only  a 
year  ago.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  Its  reports  repeatedly  referred  to  the  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  domestic  mohair 
market  of  the  heavy  postwar  Imports  of 
coarse  competitive  wools  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Those  wools  were  coming  in  prac- 
tically tariff  free.  Our  growers  were  help- 
less whUe  that  was  going  on.  Many  of  them 
went  out  of  business.  In  a  2-year  period 
nearly  one-third  of  our  angora  goats  was 
liquidated.  Then  a  shortaije  of  the  coarse 
wools  in  Argentina  occurred.  The  prices 
down  there  began  to  rise.  And  demand  for 
our  mohair  was  promptly  felt.  Except  lor 
the  shortage  that  developed  in  South  Amer- 
ica, we  know  that  many  of  our  domestic 
producers  of  mohair  would  have  been  bank- 
rupted  and  driven  out  of  business.  And  they 
have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  what  may 
happen  In  the  future 

I  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
Inadequate  tariff  protection  as  applied  to 
either  wool  or  mohair. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  respectfully  urge 
that  In  the  Interest  of  a  stabilized  and  pros- 
perous wool  and  mohair  Indiistry  here  at 
home,  so  essential  In  our  economy,  no  fur- 
ther reductions  In  duties  on  foreign  Imports 
be  considered  this  year  It  Is  utterly  Im- 
p<«slble  to  know  what  the  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  around  th<i  world  will  be 
2  or  3  or  4  years  from  now  And  It  Is  the 
history  ()1  tariff*  that  they  arc  reduced  from 
time  to  time  but  arc  never  Inrreased. 

I  with  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this 
prlvi:((.>  of  appeiirlng  before  Ihlo  d!«tin- 
gtiinhed  group  and  rtvinp;  my  viewx  on  the 
dubjrrt  I  h/tve  dlscuBneU,  Your  courtesy 
1*  uppreclated. 


What  Right  Hai  a  CUiccn  to  Own  a  Home? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  mich:c.*n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
termination is  made  by  our  citizens  when 
they  go  to  tlie  polls  and  vole  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  then  the  respon- 
sibility 01  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
another  determination  when  they  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  cast  their 
votes  as  to  whether  or  not  the  expendi- 
tures of  government  shall  be  restricted 
to  "actual  necessities  and  withm  an  ag- 
gregate sum  for  which  taxes  can  be 
assessed  without  crippling  the  economy 
of  the  people." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  under  our  form  of 
government  and  the  way  Congress  op- 
erates in  both  House  and  Senate,  the 
Congress  substantially  is  the  Govern- 
ment. I  make  this  observation  because 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  broad  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  were 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  respective 
States  when  they  accepted  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  Congress  can  enact  laws 
which  directly  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people. 

During  recent  years  a  number  of  such 
laws  have  t)een  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  upheld  by  the  courts,  and  I 
refer  to  the  OPA  law;  the  rent-control 
law;  the  controls  exercised  by  the  Securi- 


ties and  Exchange  Commission;  the  old 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  the  Wag- 
n  r  Act.  which  was  repealed:  the  pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley  Act;  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  and  many  others  which 
I  shall  not  list  at  this  time.  In  addition, 
we  now  have  before  us  several  proposals 
which,  if  they  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Congress,  will  further  and  more  ef- 
fectively control  the  actual  daily  lives 
of  our  people. 

But  in  none  of  these  laws  above-men- 
tioned has  the  Congress  yet  dared  to  go 
so  far  as  to  say  where  a  citizen  shall 
live;  that  is,  whether  in  the  city,  or  in 
the  country,  or  in  one  specific  State  or 
another,  or  how  he  shall  live,  or  when 
he  may  live.  As  a  general  rule  by  far  the 
majority  of  our  people  still  assume  that 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  hve  where 
he  can  best  perform  his  daily  work  and 
thus  fulfill  the  obligations  of  his  em- 
ployment: and  that  he  also  has  the  un- 
questionable right  to  hve  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  reasonably  priced  home,  or 
under  a  shelter  which  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  if  he  has  the  funds  with  which 
to  finance  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
citizen*  have  proceeded  on  the  t>asls  a 
citizen  may  choose  his  place  of  abode. 

Down  through  the  years  Members  of 
CongrtM— Republican*,  DemocratM.  and 
other*— havp  aR«um«l  that  ihcy  had  th« 
unqufxtlonrd  ronntitutlonnl,  moral,  and 
n<K\A\  right  to  Uvr  within  the  city,  or 
county,  or  within  thr  mrtropoliun  dlx- 
trlct  during  *iich  tlmo  they  wer**  nfrvinn 
their  constituency  and  attending  the  aes- 
liona  of  CongreM. 

It  Ik  a  reco'  ded  fact  that  scores  of  the 
Members  of  Congrt  s.s  have  down  through 
the  years  owned  their  homes  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  well 
as  such  other  homes  or  property  as  they 
might  have  desired  to  own  and  operate 
in  their  respective  districts. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  recorded  fact  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  refuse  to  live 
in  the  so-called  commercial  hotels  or 
rented  apartments  or  homes  located  di- 
rectly within  the  city  limits,  and,  of 
course,  there  are  those  who  own  their 
homes  directly  outside  the  Federal 
District. 

There  is.  however,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  question  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  own  property  as  above  out- 
lined. Specifically,  there  is  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Curry,  who 
resides  in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
who  aspires  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  who,  I  am 
informed,  has  taken  action  along  the 
lines  which  I  shall  now  outline.  It  ap- 
pears Mr.  Curry  would  dictate  to  a  citi- 
zen just  how  or  where  said  citizen  may 
live.  From  what  source  does  Mr.  Curry 
derive  such  a  philosophy?  Can  It  be  he 
would  have  the  Congress  enact  laws 
which  would  so  interfere  with  a  citizen's 
rights?  Would  Mr.  Curry  have  public 
opinion  rule  as  to  where  and  how  a  man 
shall  live?  Mr.  Curry  is  a  lawyer  of  long 
practice.  Will  he  answer  this  question? 
If  citizen  A  is  elected  to  the  Congress 
and  is  without  financial  means  to  own  a 
home,  would  Mr.  Curry  plead  said  citi- 
zen would  be  disqualified  to  represent  his 
district?    Or  if  the  citizen  owns  two  or  a 
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dozen  homes,  would  he  plead  the  citizen 
less  qualified  to  serve  his  district? 

This  pj-st  week  there  showed  up  in 
Washington  a  proup  of  so-called  under- 
cover 3oung  law>er-investigators  from 
Saginaw  who  I  am  informed  were  sent 
here  by  e»ther  Mr.  Dave  Young  or  Mr. 
Robert  Curry. 

On  the  bas;s  of  the  report  which  has 
been  submitted  to  me  by  previous  and 
present  oQce  employees,  these  young 
men  first  stated  they  were  representing 
Mr  Dave  Young;  and  later  they  chansed 
their  story  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
been  .«;ent  here  by  Mr.  Robert  Curry. 

From  additional  information  which 
has  been  placed  before  me.  it  appears 
the  purpose  of  the  visit  of  these  legal 
scouLs  was  to  obtain  photographs  of 
where  my  family  lives  when  we  are  in 
Wa.'hmgton:  what  was  paid  for  the 
home,  and  whether  it  was  purchased  for 
cash  or  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 
V.  hether  such  taxe.-i  as  have  been  assessed 
again.st  it  have  been  paid.  On  what  ba.sis 
does  Mr.  Curry  or  Mr  Young,  assuming 
either  was  involved,  make  it  their  busi- 
ne.=is  as  to  where  any  citizen  lives  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 
home  hfe  of  the  citizen? 
-  This  action  on  the  part  of  whoever  sent 
these  young  men  to  Washington, 
whether  Mr.  Curry  or  Mr.  Young,  is  very 
typical  of  the  tactics  u.sed  by  CIO  leaders 
when  they  import  roon  squads  mto  an 
area  to  create  trouble.  The  snooping 
around  by  these  goon-.^^quad  investiga- 
tors in  connection  with  my  personal 
home  is  similar  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klanners 
disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 
If  Mr.  Curry  or  Mr.  Youn<?  dispatched 
thLs  group,  which  I  understood  ranged 
between  three  and  seven  individuals.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  how  far  he  and  his 
CIO  leadership  backers  propose  to  go  in 
setting  up  a  straw  man  to  be  knocked 
down.  It  all  smacks  of  the  Russian  pro- 
gram of  teUing  a  man  where  and  under 
what  conditions  he  may  live. 

One  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  CIO  has 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Curry  has  pledged 
himself  to  go  along  with  a  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  CIO  leadership 
propo.ses  to  control  the  next  Congress, 
Recently  I  was  informed  by  one  of  or- 
ganized labors  officiaLs  here  in  Wash- 
ington they  propose  to  have  $14.0C0  COO 
to  spend  in  the  coming  election.  I  sug- 
gested they  spend  it  all  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  I  here  renew 
that  invitation. 

If  Mr.  Curry,  with  his  CIO  backing,  can 
take  over  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, let  that  fact  be  determined  in  the 
forthcoming  election.  With  the  ref>eal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  Mr.  Curry  s 
support,  the  country  and  millions  of  fine 
American  union  members  would  again 
te  subjected  to  the  injustices  and  in- 
eqaities  of  the  ola  Wagner  Act.  If  we 
can  believe  recent  reports  of  union  ofH- 
cials  and  indastrial  leaders,  there  is  now 
substantially  full  employment  and  the 
highest  wages  of  all  times  are  being  paid. 
In  the  light  of  this,  we  must  necessarily 
accept  the  general  proposition  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  not  a  slave  law. 

If  It  be  that  Mr.  Curry  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
prosecutin:;  an  American  citizen  for  the 


ownership  of  property.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing with  the  far-reaching  issues  before 
the  country.  It  all  illustrates  how  his  long 
years  of  specializing  in  certain  phases 
of  the  law  places  an  extraordinary 
burden  on  him  at  his  age  to  enter  the 
national  arena  in  this  hour  of  galloping 
human  events. 

Mr.  Curry,  according  to  the  Saginaw 
News,  recently  observed  "that  most  of 
the  lawyers  acting  as  Congressmen  are 
of  the  'third-  or  fourth-rate'  quality." 
And,  "dLscu.SvSing  Congressmen  in  gen- 
eral, Curry  declared  that  "nine-tenths  of 
them  could  not  earn  a  comparable  salary 
in  private  life.'  "_^ 

Before  Mr.  Curry  equips  himself  to 
Intelligently  discuss  the  sweeping  events 
of  the  day  and  the  issues  now  before  the 
country,  he  may  f.nd  that  in  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  Congress  he  has 
erred.  The  well  of  the  House  and  the 
present  technical  issues  before  the  peo- 
ple take  the  mea.sure  of  any  man.  regard- 
less of  his  capacity.  To  the  extent  Mr. 
Curry  has  for  so  many  years  specialized 
In  certain  phases  of  the  law.  he  will  find 
that  far  different  from  the  catch-as- 
catch-can  dealing  required  in  handling 
the  highly  diversified  problems  which  the 
White  House  constantly  sends  to  the 
Congress. 

I  can  well  understand  that  Mr.  Curry, 
the  great  technical  lawyer,  certainly  does 
not  want  to  discuss  Issues  unfamiliar  to 
him  and  such  as: 

(A)  Compulsory  national  health  In- 
surance. 

tB»  Mr.  Truman's  plan  4  program — 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  American  citizens  savings. 

<C)   The  Brannan  farm  plan. 

(D>   Expansion  of  social  security. 

<Ei  The  nationalizing  of  steel,  rail- 
roads, and  communications. 

•  F'  The  further  appeasement  or  ag- 
gressive opposition  to  the  program  of  the 
Communists  in  the  United  States,  the 
Far  East,  and  western  Europe. 

<G>  The  retention  of  military  and 
naval  bases  In  Japan  if  a  Japanese  peace 
treaty  is  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  near 
future  with  or  without  Russia's  con.sent. 

<H'  How  far  we  shall  go  in  retaining 
our  foothold  in  the  Philippines,  as 
against  the  aggressive  inroads  made  by 
the  Communists. 

<I)  The  questions  involved  in  perma- 
nently arresting  the  giowth  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  in  peacetime  with  full  produc- 
tion and  employment  as  related  to  re- 
duction of  taxes,  or  an  increase  in  the 
tax  burden  on  the  people,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  GDvernment  general- 
ly, or  a  continuing  program  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  consequent  inflation. 

(J)  A  continuation  of  rent  controls 
and  Federal  public  housing. 

The.<je  are  the  issues  which  not  only 
Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Young  but  all  other 
candidates  seeking  election  to  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  should  discu-ss.  All  candi- 
dates seeking  election  to  the  Congress 
.should  make  their  positions  on  these  is- 
.•■ues  absolutely  clear  to  the  voting  put>- 
11c.  In  turn  the  public,  before  voting, 
should  specifically  inquire  and  obtain 
from  candidates  direct  answers  to  these 
questions. 


So.  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Young,  let's 
you  and  I  discuss  the  type  of  government 
we  propose  to  Impose  upon  our  people 
should  we  be  elected  to  the  Congress. 


The  Age  That  Disturbs  the  Laborer's  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  in:)Ian.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  more  disturbing  factor  in  the  scheme 
of  this  world's  afTairs  than  the  twilight 
years  of  men  and  women  when  they  are 
forced  into  retirement  from  their  active 
service  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  passed  a  certain  milestone  on  the 
pathway  of  life. 

After  a  very  comprehensive  study  of 
this  disturbing  situation.  I  find  too  fre- 
quently most  valuable  men  and  women, 
assets  to  an  industry  and  our  growing 
economy,  if  you  please,  have,  upon  reach- 
ing a  certain  age,  been  discharged  from 
employment,  causing  inestimable  dam- 
age to  their  morale  and  a  weakening  of 
the  foundation  of  human  resources 
which  has  always  been  a  bulwark  of  our 
Republic  and  cherished  American  way  of 
life.  Such  a  practice  that  bears  fruition 
of  discouragement  and  a  loss  of  an  active 
lease  on  life,  when  men  and  women  are 
yet  capable  of  rendering  valuable  serv- 
ice, should  never  be  tolerated. 

The  philosophy  of  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 
Secretary  of  the  Labor  Department,  per- 
tinent to  this  matter  is  well  predicated  in 
the  following  words,  and  I  fully  subscribe 
to  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  Secretary  says: 

I  would  like  to  help  change  popular  preju- 
dices with  respect  to  rider  persons.  There 
is  a  dl^p'^ttion  to  think  people  have  grown 
old  merely  because  they  have  passed  a  certain 
birthday,  without  reference  to  their  health 
and  vigor.  There  Is  a  widespread  notion  that, 
at  a  fixed  time,  older  workers  should  give  up 
their  places  to  younger  ones,  and  that,  with- 
out reference  to  productive  capacity.  And 
this  Is  hiving  a  direct  and  bad  effect  on  the 
employment  situation. 

It  is  harmful  economically,  and  It  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  national  morale.  V/e  need  the  de- 
votion of  all  our  people  If  democracy  Is  to 
win  out.  We  must  do  nothing  to  let  any 
segment  of  our  population  feel  rejected  or 
unwanted.  The  spirit  of  older  workers  was 
never  so  high  as  during  the  war  when  em- 
ployers went  Into  old  folks'  hemes,  recruited 
their  residents  for  essential  Jobs,  even  de- 
signed Jobs  around  them.  If  we  cculd  achieve 
full  employment  In  wartime  for  destructive 
purposes,  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  full 
employment  In  peacetime  f.?r  constructive 
purposes.  That  means  w^e  must  utilize  all 
the  skills  of  all  our  workers,  eld  and  young. 

Our  economy  should  function  so  that  the 
cai^aclty  and  devotion  of  all  our  people  can 
be  put  to  good  use.  That  Is  full  employ- 
ment. Full  employment  Is  a  situation  where 
there  are  Jobs  equal  to  the  numt)er  of  people 
seeking  work. 

We  must  strive  to  make  the  hope  of  full 
employment  a  reality,  leading  to  a  $300,000,- 
000.000  national  production  In  1954.  as  pic- 
tured by  President  Truman,  lu  hU  economic 
report. 
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Fair  Deal  Intimidatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
16,  1950: 

Fair  E^al  Intimidation 

The  chairman  of  the  special  lobby  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives apparently  has  embarked  upon 
a  one-man  campaign  to  Intimidate  the  op- 
ponents of  President  Truman's  Socialist 
prr>gram.  Feank  Buchanan.  Democrat, 
Pennsylvania,  has  sent  questionnaires  to  166 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  and  best-known  cor- 
porations demanding  detailed  data  on  all 
expenditures  they  have  made  since  January 
1,  1947.  which  might  Influence  public  opin- 
ion or  public  policy  on  national  issues. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
noted  that  corporations  whose  officers  are 
pets  of  the  administration,  such  as  CkjnsoU- 
dated  Vultee,  the  Henry  Kaiser  enterprises, 
and  Ed  Pawley's  oil  Interests,  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  list.  Neither  has  there  been 
any  attempt  to  Investigate  expenditures  by 
labor  unions  to  Influence  public  opinion  nor 
the  publicity  activities  of  Government  agen- 
cies In  behalf  of  programs  In  which  they  are 
interested. 

Moreover,  Chairman  Buchanan  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  Ls  primarily  interested  in  con- 
tributions by  corporations  to  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education  and  the  Economists  National  Com- 
mittee for  Monetary  Policy  which  have  been 
conducting  vigorous  campaigns  against  de- 
ficit financing,  Government  management  of 
the  economy,  and  the  high  tax  and  free 
spending  policies  of  the  admlnistrailon. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Congress  has  virtually  unlimited  power  to  in- 
vestigate, and  that  this  power  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily curtailed  without  impairing  free,  rep- 
resentative government.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  Buch.\man  s 
conduct,  however,  which  require  considera- 
tion. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  Buchanan's 
right  to  issue  the  subpenas  on  his  own 
Initiative,  without  even  consulting  other 
members  of  the  committee.  That  is  ob- 
viously a  question  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  decide.  Whatever  the  House 
may  have  intended  when  It  authorized  the 
Invesigatlon.  It  should  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  conferring  subpena  power 
on  one  Individual,  rather  than  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  would  be  a  sure  way  to 
Invite  dictatorial  conduct. 

A  more  eerlous  question  Is  raised  by  the 
character  of  the  Information  sought  by  Bu- 
chanan. His  attempt  to  find  out  hew  much 
has  been  spent  for  advertising  and  publicity 
In  opposition  to  such  policies  as  deficit 
financing  and  such  proposals  as  socialized 
medlcire  and  education  has  been  assailed  as 
an  Infringement  of  the  constitution!  guar- 
anties of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
This  Is  an  Issue  which.  If  pressed,  ultimately 
would  require  determination   by  the  courts. 

One  organization  already  has  applied  for  an 
Injunction  to  restrain  Buchanan  and  the 
committee  from  attempting  to  obtain  any 
Information  regarding  expenditures  for  books 
and  adveriising.  Some  corporations  have 
flatly  refused  to  provide  the  committee  with 
any  Information  as  long  as  there  Is  doubt  of 
Buchanan  s  authority  to  demand  it. 


If  Bttchanan's  efforts  to  Intimidate  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  administration's 
policies  and  programs  are  upheld,  either  by 
Congress  or  the  courts,  the  American  people 
can  say  good-by  to  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  That  Is  how  far  along  the  road  to  dic- 
tatorship we  will  have  come. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  put  all  the 
blame  on  Buchanan.  We  should  remember 
that  this  lobbying  investigation  was  In- 
stigated by  President  Truman  himself.  We 
should  also  remember  that,  according  to  the 
President's  own  definition,  lobbying  is  a 
vicious  activity  of  selfish  Interests  when  it  is 
conducted  in  opposition  to  his  programs, 
but  It  is  a  public  service  when  it  is  designed 
to  fa\or  those  programs. 

We  have  often  observed  that  dictatorship 
Is  essential  to  the  success  of  socialism.  But 
dictatorship  cannot  be  established  without 
intimidation  of  the  opposition  and  sup- 
pression of  the  right  to  criticize.  Maybe  it 
is  later  than  we  realized. 


Somebody  It  Getting  a  Sellini; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1950 

Mr.   HARVEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hoosier  Farmer: 

It  is  stranee  that  so  many  references, 
criticisms,  and  questioning  opinions  are  be- 
ing made — all  with  an  air  of  Innocence  and 
coincidence — about  the  merits  of  current 
price-support  legislation  as  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered through  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
convention,  newspapers  published  the  regu- 
\ixT  weekly  mrvey  by  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  There  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
his  report  and  the  fact  it  was  published. 
What  was  unusual  was  that  the  entire  survey 
appeared  to  be  a  clever,  biased  indictment 
of  present  price-support  programs.  It  was 
headlined:  Public  Frowns  on  United  States 
Egg,  Potato  Buying. 

Tills  is  Llie  way  the  biased  questions  were 
asked,  according  to  the  report,  and  probably 
accounts  for  the  biased  answers: 

"The  Government  in  Washington  Is  now 
buying  up  large  quantities  of  eggs  to  keep 
the  market  price  of  eggs  up  and  insure  a 
fair  income  to  poultrymen.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  Government  egg-price-sup- 
port program? 

"The  Government  In  Washington  Is  now 
buying  up  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  keep  the  market  price  of  potatoes 
up  and  Insiue  a  fair  Income  to  the  growers. 
What  Is  your  opinion  of  this  Government 
potato-price-support  program?  " 

Then  after  reporting  that  61  percent  of 
the  people  disapproved  of  the  egg-price-sup- 
port program  and  that  58  percent  disap- 
proved of  the  potato-pnce-support  program, 
the  following  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Gallup,  which  we  question  as  being  biased 
and  misleading  to  millions  of  consumers, 
who  could  get  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
the  so-called  Brannan  pian  would  be  sim- 
pler and  cost  less: 

"The  issue  of  farm-price  subsidies  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  major  questions  in 
the  new  session  of  Congress  which  begins  in 
January, 

"The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  subsidies. 
In  the  form  of  high  prices,  is  one  of  the  fac- 


tors which  led  Secretary  of  Agrlcultura 
Cbarles  P.  Brannan  to  propose  the  so-called 
Brannan  plan.  Undo-  this  plsji,  farm  prices 
would  be  allowed  to  seek  their  own  level, 
without  any  Government  supports.  The 
Government  would  then  make  up  the  dif- 
ference to  the  farmer  between  the  price  be 
gets  for  his  product  and  the  parity  price. 

"The  Brannan  plan,  which  seeks  to  accom- 
plish the  double  purpose  of  low  prices  to 
consumers  but  good  Income  to  farmers,  haa 
aroused  a  controversy  in  farm  circles.  A 
fight  over  the  measure  is  ezp>ected  In  Con- 
gress if  President  Truman  recommends  the 
Brannan  plan  in  his  message  on  the  opening 
of  Congress." 

Coupled  with  this  example  of  Implied  crit- 
icism, regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
intentional,  have  come  many  stories  recently 
In  newspapers  and  magazines  about  the  cost- 
liness of  current  price  support  operations  of 
the  CCC. 

One  commentator  recently  said  fanners 
got  more  than  $3,000,000,000  in  subsidies  last 
year  from  CCC.  Of  course,  it  is  never  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  conunodltles  under  Gov- 
ernment storage  and  purchase  agreements 
have  no  value  or  are  lost. 

But,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  CCC  has 
handled  billions  of  doUars  worth  of  commod- 
Itles  since  It  was  created  and  has  lost  rela- 
tively little.  For  several  years,  it  actually 
operated  at  a  net  profit.  Of  course,  the  COO 
does  have  the  risk  of  losing  money  on  Its 
operations,  but  it  is  misleading  to  aastune 
It  will  lose  its  entire  investment  until  tt 
actually  has. 

Could  it  be  that  Brannan  plan  advocates 
are  using  innocent,  unmformed  persons  arul 
agencies  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  pres- 
ent legislation  in  the  hope  of  getting  s 
socialistic  plan  for  farmers? 


Opitol  Staff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  John  OTtonnell,  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  June  15.  1950: 
CAprroL  Stuff 
(By  John  O'Donnell) 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  14. — Ou  Monday 
Of  next  week  the  dapper  young  Congreasmaa 
Dick  Nixon,  of  California,  fresh  from  his 
victorious  campaign  for  the  GOP  senatorial 
nomination,  will  pilch  to  the  House  a  pack- 
age of  pure  political  dynamite  with  the  fuse 
burning.  It  wUi  take  a  brave  Democrat  to 
stamp  on  this  one. 

Nixon,  who  In  the  Senate  race  is  opposing 
the  New  Deal  glamotir  girl,  Helen  Cahacan 
Douglas,  will  introduce  a  bill  demanding  a 
congiessional  Investigation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  action  in  closing  down  hos- 
pitals as  a  so-called  economy  measure. 

It  was  NixoN  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
fi^nally  smoked  out  Alger  Hiss  and  the  newly 
Indicted  William  Remington  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Now  he's  coming  back 
to  the  Capitol,  spitting  on  his  hands  and 
getting  ready  to  build  a  new  fire  under  the 
administration's  britches. 

WOMtirD  OEMS  BEGIN  TO  FEEL  THE  BEAT 

This  b'.aze.  like  the  one  Nixon  kindled 
under  Hi^s,  will  burn  from  coast  to  coast  and 
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»lr*»dT  «uch  worried  Democratic  Senators  as 
F«*Ncrs  MTrts.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bbizn 
McMakcm.  nr  Connecticut,  are  beginning  to 
tte\  the  heat. 

NncN.  hlnr'seU  a  veteran  cf  4  years  In  the 
Cmted  States  Navy  in  World  War  II.  and 
ttooiMands  of  ether  veterans  are  now  con- 
Ttncsd  that  tr.t  Truman  adminisirRtlon  is 
trrln*  to  j^ve  the  ex-servicemen  the  old 
b«av«-bo.  The  veu  are  turning  Repub- 
llcaa.  The  exhibit  of  dirty  Kansas  City 
politics  NacN  may  be  able  to  dig  cut  of  the 
VA  in  thu  new  in^esttgatlon  stands  an  ex- 
CTJHnt  clMnce  of  chanf;ing  the  course  cf  the 
wlial*  NoTcmber  elections. 

The  Immcdute  cause  of  Nixon's  anger  is 
th»  action  of  the  VA  in  closing  down  the 
BtelBln^ham  General  Hospital  at  Van  Nuys. 
Calif..  In  a  dry.  comfortable  climate,  and 
moTlng  some  1.500  patients.  Including  para- 
ptoglcs  and  TB  victims,  to  the  fog-bound 
naval  hospital  at  Long  Be.-»ch.  Some  of  the 
pampiasics.  depending  upcn  Birmingham 
traaUDcnt  for  their  lives  had  built  special 
houses  at  Van  Nuys  to  enable  them  to  move 
around  in  a  limited  fashion. 

But  Van  Nuys  U  In  a  soi:d  Republican  dis- 
trict represented  by  the  veteran  legislator 
Cajl:  Hin<h.\w.  who  Is  counted  as  a  shoo-in 
come  November.  Long  Beach  Is  represented 
by  the  Democratic  Clyde  Dotle.  who  Is  in 
for  a  tough  fight.  And  the  administration 
recently  shut  down  a  navy  y.ird  and  the 
uavy  hospital  at  Long  Beach.  Dotle  needed 
belD. 

While  this  Is  the  local  situation  which  Is 
touching  cfT  Nixons  new  campaign.  It  Is 
aymboilc.  and  the  angered  vets  throughout 
the  country  who  are  getting  the  old  brush- 
ofl  already  are  re.ictlng  v.olcntly. 

"sTTrascEM  itAN."  vrrs'  n.\mc  rot  trl-m.^m 

The  usually  calm  and  friendly  jto  the  ad- 
ininistraticni  publications  Army  Times  and 
Vet-Times,  publushed  In  Washington  and 
reaching  more  than  2C0.COO  subscribers,  took 
the  hide  off  President  Harry  Truman  cdi- 
tortally  in  the  June  3  Issue.  The  mail  has 
been  pouring  in  cheering  the  editors  on. 

The  editorial,  Siublx^m  Man.  gives  more 
than  a  straw  In  the  wind,  so  far  as  the  thlnfc- 
Ing  cf  the  angry  veterans  Is  concerned.  The 
editor  starts  off  recalling  that  Truman  re- 
fused point  blank  to  see  three  disabled  vets, 
two  of  them  paraplegics  and  one  a  TB  patient. 
who  flew  to  Washington  from  Caiilornla  to 
protest  the  closing  of  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital. 

'There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  President 
cf  the  United  States  should  not  have  given 
audience  to  these  maimed  men  ol  World  War 
II,"  the  editor  wrote."  He  could  have  listened 
to  their  story  and  still  refused  to  Interfere 
with  the  closing  of  the  outmoded  Birming- 
ham Hospital. 

-As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  he  done  so.  we 
would  have  admired  him  for  sticking  to  his 
gtins." 

The  President's  complaint  that  he  was  not 
foinz  to  yield  to  any  pre5*ure  was  tossed 
aside  as  wholly  Invalid. 

•Could  It  be."  the  editor  asks  "that  the 
Pr«sl."1entB  consideration  for  ^eteran8  Is 
gaged  by  force  of  numbers,  or  by  their  phys- 
ical ability  to  make  their  own  way  to  the 
pel's? 

'Last  year,  after  he  had  flown  thousand.^  of 
miles  to  Miami  and  De  Moines  Iowa,  and 
vl.-lted  Philadelphia  to  attend  t.ie  national 
conv-ntlon  cf  the  Veteran  of  Fcrelgn  Wars, 
AMVETS.  and  the  American  Legion,  he  re- 
fused to  cross  the  street  from  the  White 
Houre  to  look  In  on  the  nearby  convention 
pf  the  Blinded  Veterans'  Assx'latlon.  He  re- 
fused either  to  speak  to  the  veterans  or  to 
look  at  the  exhlbiu  of  their  handiwork." 

poi-rnau.  baciu  alwats  wr^oMio 
The  editor  noted  cynically  that  the  war- 
ate  few  in  uumber  and  cau't  ttirn  up 


many  votes,  then  said  bitterly,  "or  maybe  the 
robust  and  healthy  President  Is  allergic  to 
men  who  have  lost  control  of  their  limbs  or 
lost  their  sight  In  the  service  oX  their  coun- 
try." 

The  White  House  doors  are  "always  swan? 
Tilde  open  when  some  political  hack  blcws 
Into  town  from  Missouri."  the  editor  writes. 
•We  dont  think  the  President's  stature  has 
been  Increased  by  the  latest  exhibition  of  his 
renowned  quality  cf  stubbornness.  He  first 
refused  to  discuss  the  cise  of  the  paraple,lcs 
when  screen  and  radio  star  Frances  Langford 
boarded  his  train  while  he  was  campaigning 
for  votes  in  tae  West  last  month.  He  Is 
standing  on  that  decision. " 

Then  here  Is  the  snapper  which  was  sent 
to  the  more  than  '200.000  servicemen  and  vets 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  and 
Japan: 

"We  are  becoming  weary  of  this  stubborn 
quality  in  our  President.  We  wonder  if  it  is 
not  this  same  quality  of  unreasonable  stub- 
bornney*  which  Is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
longed stalemate  In  the  cold  war — for  our 
failure  to  move  forward  on  the  road  to  peace 
In  the  5  years  stubborn  Mr.  Truman  has  been 
President. ■■ 

Sjme  15.000,000  men  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  World  War  II.  If  t  ixon  and  oiher 
Republicans  can  tap  these  votes  h?avllv  thsre 
will  be  a  host  of  refreshing  new  faces  around 
the  Canltol  after  November  1S5J  and  after 
November  1952. 


One  Handred  and  Seventy-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Corps  cf  Engineers, 
Uiiited  States  Array 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF    ALAB.\M.\ 


Mcnday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  a  public-affairs  bulle- 
tin entiUed  "Natural  Resources  Activity 
of  the  Federal  Government."  connpiled  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Con.^ress.  a  comprehensive 
and  informative  article  on  the  work  of 
the  Corps  of  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

On  June  16  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary.  The  long  history  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  country;  in  fact,  it  was 
established  by  a  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  on  the  day  before  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  To 
my  mind,  the  long  record  of  public  serv- 
ice of  development  and  improvement  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country,  of 
the  defense  of  our  freedom  and  liberties 
In  time  of  conflict,  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  is  un- 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  historj-. 

I  attach  herewith,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, excerpts  from  the  article  above 
referred  to: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  State* 
Army,  dates  from  June  18.  1775.  the  day  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl,  when  the 
Continental  Conyrress  resolved:  "That  there 
be  one  Chief  EUiglQeer  at  the  Grand  Army 


and  that  his  pay  be  $60  per  month.  That 
two  assistants  be  employed  under  him.  and 
that  the  pay  of  each  of  them  be  $20  per 
month." 

On  March  11,  1779.  the  Continental  Con- 
gress resolved  "that  the  engineers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  shall  he  formed  into 
a  corps  and  styled  the  'Corps  of  Engineers'." 
In  17C3.  the  Secretary  of  War  reported 
that  the  Army  engineers  had  accepted  the 
commutatlou  of  5  years'  pay  In  lieu  of  half 
pay  Icr  life.  The  following  month  the  Con- 
tinental Army  was  dissolved,  and  the  small 
Corps  of  Engiiaeors  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

Consequently,  when  the  Congress  In  1793 
decided  to  fortify  certain  harbors  along  the 
e2istern  cca^t.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint 
engineers  from  civil  life.  These  appointees 
were  principally  Frenchmen,  a  few  of  whom 
had  served  In  the  Continental  Array  and  re- 
mained In  America.  The  following  year  the 
combined  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers 
was  established.  A  number  of  the  civilian 
engineer  appointees  received  commissions  la 
the  Army  and  remained  on  duty  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  cf  harbor  defenses. 
The  combined  corps  was  short-lived.  On 
March  16,  18C2,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  organize  and  est<\bllsh  a  Corps 
cf  Engineers,  and  stated,  "That  the  said 
corps  •  •  •  shall  be  stationed  at  West 
Ppint,  In  the  State  of  New  Yorls,  and  shall 
constitute  a  military  academy  •  •  • 
that  the  principal  engineer  •  •  •  shall 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  said  mili- 
tary academy,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  a  single  act  of  Congress  created  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  permanent  branch 
of  the  Military  Establishment  and  established 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

During  the  first  half  century  of  the  Na- 
tion's liie.  the  engineers  of  the  Army  became 
a  key  vinit  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's rejources.  They  blazed  the  trails,  pro- 
tected the  migrating  settlers  and  constructed 
the  roads.  Engineer  officers  were  loaned  to 
private  enterprise  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh 
was  constructed  by  si\ch  Army  engineers  and 
foimer  graduates  of  the  military  academy. 

In  1352,  Congress  placed  river  and  harbor 
Improvements  "under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Secretary  of  War."  Flood  control,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  beach 
erosion  control,  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
were  adJod  to  the  civil  works  responsibilities 
at  later  dates,  some  quite  recently. 

In  13C6.  the  engineers  were  relieved  of  re- 
eponslblllty  for  supervision  of  the  academy 
at  West  Point. 

During  World  War  I.  the  engineers  were 
called  upon  to  construct  new  p<  rts.  railways, 
highways,  brldgeo.  and  fortiflcaMons,  and  to 
operate  sa v.  mills,  quarries,  a  id  factories. 
Betv/een  1316  and  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
corps  was  expanded  from  256  officers  and 
2.200  enlisted  men  to  11.175  offi(  ers  and  235.- 
COO  enlisted  men. 

Under  the  t>efense  Act  of  19'K).  v.hlch  be- 
came the  fundamental  military  law  of  the 
United  States,  the  Corps  of  En?!neer.i  was 
reduced  to  appro.ximately  600  oftlcers  and 
4.000  enlisted  men.  But  the  jvents  whicli 
followed  1939  demanded  an  i  normous  In- 
crease In  this  strength. 

In  World  War  II,  It  became  tie  third  larg- 
est branch  of  the  Army,  with  a  wartime 
strength  of  more  than  750.C0O  men.  In  the 
5  years  between  July  1940  and  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  hostilities,  tl  e  Army  built 
nearly  3,000  command  Install!  tlon  project* 
and  300  major  Industrial  construction  proj- 
ects, at  a  total  ct^t  approaching  fll.COO,- 
000,000.     This    unprecedented    construction 
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took  place  In  the  United  States  alone.  Over- 
seas construction  equalled  the  Zone  of  In- 
terior program  In  extent  and  pace,  If  not  In 
total  quantity. 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  engineers' 
military  re.sponsibllltles  changed.  It  Is  still 
the  primary  mission  of  the  corps  to  meet  the 
engineering  requirements  of  the  Army.  But 
today,  these  requirements  Include  troop 
housing  and  hospital  construction  In  occu- 
pied areas  and  at  overseas  bases,  and  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  such  engineer  equipment 
and  materials  as  must  come  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  was  first  called  upon  to  undertake 
public  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  navigable 
waterwajip  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  30.  1824.  Since  that  beginning,  civil 
responsibilities  have  been  assigned  by  laws 
of  Congress,  and  the  funds  for  these  civil 
works  functions  have  been  appropriated 
separately  from  the  funds  of  the  Army.  At 
the  present  time,  the  potential  civil  construc- 
tion program  (projects  that  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  but  for  which  all  funds 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  appropriated)  totals 
approximately  *5  000.000,000. 

The  Civil  Works  Division  In  the  Office. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  these  civil  functions.  Re- 
sponsibilities in  the  fields  of  navigation, 
flood  control,  development  of  hydroelectric 
p<jwer,  beach-erosion  control,  and  adminis- 
tration of  laws  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  navigable  waters  are  effected 
through  47  districts,  grouped  Into  12  re- 
gional divisions  which,  in  the  United  States, 
conform  roughly  to  watersheds.  The  teni- 
t«Tr  In  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  main- 
tains its  civil -works  program  includes  the 
continental  United  States.  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

The  continued  assignment  of  civil  works 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  not  prompted 
alone  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Congress  purposely  considered  the  ad- 
vantages which  such  an  assignment  would 
bring  to  the  Nation's  Military  Establishment. 
This  decision  has  been  maintained  through 
the  years,  and  continues  to  be  a  strong  fea- 
ture of  our  defense  program. 

With  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Nation, 
the  need  for  controlling,  conserving,  and 
utilizing  the  resources  of  our  rivers  has  be- 
come more  and  more  e\-ldent.  Problems 
and  potentialities  of  the  river  basins  which 
were  relatively  minor  considerations  or  non- 
existent In  a  sparsely  settled  agricultural 
country  have  become  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant to  a  growing  Industrial  nation. 

During  the  first  session  of  Congress,  an  act 
was  passed  to  improve  the  safety  of  naviga- 
tion by  the  marking  of  harbors  and  water- 
ways. The  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Land 
Grant  Acts  of  1860  may  be  regarded  as  the 
initial  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  river-basin  development.  Large  areas  of 
public  lands  were  turned  over  to  the  States, 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  they  would 
be  improved  by  drainage  or  the  establish- 
ment of  flood  protection.  Initial  cognizance 
of  flood  control  as  a  problem  of  national 
Interest  occurred  In  1879,  when  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  was  created  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  1888  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
surveys  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  could 
be  reclaimed  by  Irrigation  and  for  selection 
of  reservoir  sites  for  the  storage  of  water, 
and  directed  that  this  work  be  performed 
under  the  Jurisdiction'  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Congress  passed,  in  1902,  the  initial 
Reclamation  Act.  under  which  Federal  recla- 
mation   activities    are    being   carried   on    la 


that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  adopted  In  1920. 
Introduced  a  degree  of  Federal  regulation  of 
the  development  and  distribution  of  hydro- 
electric power,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  passage 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928,  following 
the  severe  Mississippi  Valley  floods  of  the 
previous  year,  established  the  present  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  in  that 
valley. 

Meanwhile,  in  1925,  Congress  had  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prepare  an  estimate  of  costs  for 
survey  of  the  rivers  In  the  United  States 
"with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  general 
plans  for  the  most  effective  Improvement  of 
such  streams  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  the  prosecution  of  such  Improvement  in 
combination  with  the  most  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  water  power,  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  and  the  naeds  of  Irrigation." 
These  estimates  were  submitted  to  Congress 
in  1926  (H.  Doc.  No.  308,  69th  Cong.,  1st  ses- 
sion.). The  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of  1927 
and  1928  authorized  surveys  of  nearly  all  of 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  these  "308"  river- 
basin  surveys  were  completed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  during  the  ensuing  10-year  pe- 
riod. After  a  series  of  destructive  floods  In 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Congress  gave 
increased  consideration  to  the  Nation-wide 
scope  of  the  flood  problem.  The  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936  established  flood  control  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Nation  as  a  Federal 
activity  and  authorized  a  large  number  of 
specific  flood-control  projects  to  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  act  also  lecognized  the  need 
for  runoff  retardation  and  soil-eroslon  pre- 
vention In  river  basins  and  made  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  responsible  for  such  Im- 
provements. This  act.  with  subsequent  acta 
in  the  years  1937.  1938,  1939,  1941,  1944.  1946, 
and  1948  provide  the  basic  legislative  author- 
ity for  flood  control  and  related  river-basin 
Improvements  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  great  natural  resource  represented  by 
the  soil  of  the  river  basins  is  not  a  perma- 
nent asset  unless  carefully  guarded  and 
maintained.  Wasted  and  eroded  lands  of  old 
coiuitries  and  in  some  parts  of  America  point 
to  what  may  be  anticipwited  If  our  soil  and 
other  resources  are  not  preserved.  The  de- 
structive forces  of  flood,  speeded  up  by  un- 
wise development  and  exploitation,  have 
already  created  serioiis  conditions  which  can 
be  rectified  only  at  great  cost  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Great  remaining  undamaged 
resources,  howevej.  can  be  conserved  at  rea- 
sonable cost  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations 

Navigation  has  been  important  on  the 
rivers  of  America  ever  since  the  Colonial 
period.  Rivers  largely  controlled  the  course 
of  settlement  until  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road. A  river-bank  location  was  a  prime  es- 
sential for  effective  operations  In  manufac- 
turing, commerce,  and  trade,  and  In  the 
commercial  agriculture  so  dominant  In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  Colonies. 

Development  of  hydroelectric  power  has 
become  an  Increasingly  Impxjrtant  poten- 
tiality of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Hydroelectric  power  developments  which 
have  been  constructed  by  private  Interests, 
municipalities,  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  aggregate  present  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  17,127.000  kilowatts.  On  the  basis 
of  studies  of  possible  river -basin  develop- 
ment, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Power  Comrais&ion  has  esti- 
mated that  the  feasit>le  water  power  whicli 
remains  undeveloped  on  all  tiie  rivers  of  the 


United  States,  except  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes  connecting  channels,  would. per- 
mit the  Installation  of  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  79,965,000  kilowatts.  Much  of  this  poten- 
tial power  would  not  now  be  economical  for 
physical  and  economic  reasons  and  It  may 
never  be  practicable  to  develop  all  potential 
power. 


Danger  Recognized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  of  June  17.  1950,  entitled 
"Danger  Recognized  ": 

Dances  Recognized 

Even  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee  recog- 
nize the  dangers  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  Inherent  In  the  financial  program  es- 
poused by  President  Truman. 

In  a  report  on  his  economic  program  they 
generally  endorsed  his  12-polnt  plan,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  early  In  the  session,  but 
they  sharply  criticized  the  continuance  of 
deficit  financing  in  a  time  of  prosperity. 

"In  years  of  such  booming  business,  the 
Government  should  not  be  Incurring  deficits, 
the  seven  majority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee observed  in  their  report.  This  is  a  sharply 
differing  statement  from  those  usually  made 
by  Democratic  supporters  of  the  President 
and  may  presage  a  belated  awakening  to  what 
should  be  self-evident  facts  by  the  members 
of  the  majority  party. 

The  majority's  call  for  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  present  level  of  Government  ex- 
penditures is  something  that  opponents  of 
the  administration  have  been  clamoring  for 
and  attempting  to  bring  about  for  a  long 
time.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  a  Government 
should  go  on  piling  deficit  upon  deficit  In  a 
time  of  prosperity.  If  we  cannot  balance 
the  budget  in  tunes  like  these,  what  can  ve 
expect  to  happen  If  hard  times  ever  do  come 
to  the  country? 

If  the  Government  is  ever  called  upon  to 
face  a  serious  crisis  of  unemployment  and 
reduced  wages  we  can  expect  the  present  four 
and  five  bUllon  deficits  to  soar  to  many  times 
their  present  size  unless  an  abrupt  stop  is 
put  to  policies  that  breed  deficits  In  years 
of  prosperity. 

We  can  expect,  of  course,  no  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Truman  and  his  close  ad- 
visers. They  are  committed  to  deficit  financ- 
ing and  even  the  criticism  and  disagreement 
of  Members  of  Congress  of  his  own  party  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Gradually,  however,  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  fallacies  of  the 
dangerous  policies  of  the  President.  This 
trend  has  now  even  penetrated  to  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Democratic  Party.  If  it  con- 
tinues there  may  yet  be  hope  that  we  wUl 
see  the  administration  come  to  its  senses. 

The  danger  is  that  if  we  wait  for  such  an 
occurrence,  the  damage  may  already  have 
been  done.  The  only  solution  is  to  force  a 
sound  financial  policy  uixdu  the  administra- 
tion through  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 
The  switch  of  Democratic  minds  on  deficit 
financing  may  be  a  sign  that  some  progress 
toward  such  an  end  is  being  made. 
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Coaccnucf  EquiUble  Trcataneiit  of  Postal 
SabsKliet  to  Air  Carricn 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ.IARK3 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  HEW   TOBK 

Df  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr  PHJIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, of  which  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BKCKwoRTHi  is 
chairman,  has  been  holding  extended 
hearings  on  H.  R.  2908.  a  bill  wh:ch 
would  carr>-  out  the  recommendations  on 
reorganization  by  separating  the  Post 
Oflace  Department  from  any  consider- 
ation of  subsidies  to  airlines 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
have  followed  the  testimony  with  mter- 
est  and  attention.  Without  predicting 
what  kind  of  legislation  will  finally  be 
recommended  to  the  House,  we  have  cer- 
tauiiy  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
operation  of  the  subsidies  and  their  ef- 
fect on  domestic  mail  service.  Numer- 
ous witnesses  have  been  heard,  among 
them  spokesmen  for  the  CIO  Maritime 
Conunittee  and  for  the  Pirn-American 
Air  Lines. 

For  your  information,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House.  I  include  in 
the  Record  as  par*  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  a  letter  dated  June  9.  1950.  from 
Hoyt  Haddoclc.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Maritime  Committee,  to  an  official  of 
Pan-Americau  World  Airways  System; 

Juki  9.  1950. 
Mr.  Rocru  B    Douiins. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  System, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Di-u  Ma  DocLENs:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  26.  taking  exception  to  my  presentation 
before  the  Transportalicn  Suocommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  en  May  24. 
wherein  I  opposed  the  proposal  that  United 
States  airlines  operating  on  foreign  routes  be 
treated  differentiy  than  the  domestic  car- 
riers in  the  bill.  H.  R.  2903.  to  separate  sub- 
sidies from  air-mall  pay 

I  gather  that  the  essence  of  ycur  objection 
1b  that  Pan  American  Airways  has  made  no 
such  proposal  and  Is  all  for  the  separation. 
If  that  Is  so.  I  am  very  glad  to  h?ar  it.  and 
hope  that  you  will  support  the  separation  bill 
now  before  the  TYansportatlcn  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Commerce  C(.mmlttee.  H  R. 
2003.  and  its  companion  bill.  S.  1431.  How- 
ever, from  the  previous  stalenents  made  by 
Pan  American  Airways.  I  understood  that 
Pan  American  was  Interested  In  a  different 
type  of  separation  for  its  own  operations  than 
that  contemplated  for  the  domestic  lines. 

President  Truman,  the  Hoover  Commission. 
the  .louse  Post  Office  Committee,  the  Senate 
AppruFrlallon.s  Committee,  and  the  genuine 
separation  bills.  H.  R.  2908  and  S.  1431.  all 
call  for  separating  the  concealed  subsidies 
now  paid  to  airline*  from  the  Post  Office 
Budget.  By  separation,  they  mean  that  the 
present  9120.000.000  air-mail  payments  c( 
the   Government  should   be  separated   into: 

1.  A  compensatory  mall  rate,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Post  Office  to  the  airlines  for  services 
rendered,  such  rate  to  be  bused  upon  the 
cost  to  the  airlines  of  rendering  these  aerv- 
Icea.  plua  a  fair  and  reasonable  return. 

a.  Any  payment*  over  and  above  (1)  raould 
be  considered  subsidy,  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  cpen.  and  to  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 


tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  not 
the  Post  Office. 

The  proposal  which  Mr  Trlppe  made  at  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  June  28, 
1949.  to  which  ycu  referred  In  your  letter.  Is 
very  different  from  the  separation  called  for 
In  the  above  legislation  and  recommended  by 
the  above-mentioned  authorities. 

On  page  1907  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  pursuant  to 
Hcuse  Resolution  50.  June  28,  1949.  Mr. 
Trippe  recommended  that  the  compensatory 
mail  rate  for  American  flag  carriers  operating 
over  foreign  routes  should  be  that  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  This 
Is  of  course  a  very  different  kettle  of  flsh 
than  the  compensatory  mall  rate,  based  upon 
cost,  called  for  In  the  genuine  separation 
bUl3.  H  R.  29C8  and  S.  1431.  to  separate  sub- 
sidies from  alr-mall  pay.  Far  from  remov- 
ing the  concealed  subsidies  In  the  Post  Office 
budget  now  paid  to  the  air  lines.  tlUs  recom- 
mendation would  keep  them  there,  under  a 
different  name  of  pcurse.  and  perhaps  even 
raise  them.  For  example.  It  Is  ray  under- 
standing from  the  itaiistics  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
that  In  19i9  Pan  American  World  Airways 
received  from  the  Post  Office  an  average  of 
$2  37  per  ton-mile  of  mail  carried,  an  amount, 
which  includes  the  concealed  subsidies. 
Under  Mr.  Trippes  proposal  this  charge  of 
$2  37  on  the  Post  Oillce.  far  from  being  re- 
duced, would  be  set  at  the  UPU  rate  ci 
$2  86  a  ton-mile,  and  furthermore  Pan  Ameri- 
can would  be  entitled,  under  Mr.  Trippes 
proposal,  to  additional  operating  subsidies 
over  and  above  the  82  86. 

This  amounts  to  attempting  to  turn  the 
separation  reform  into  something  very  differ- 
ent than  what  was  Intended,  and  the  econ- 
omies to  the  taxpayer  and  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  be  achieved  by  bringing  these 
subsidies  out  In  the  open  rather  than  hiding 
them  in  the  Post  Office  budget  would  be 
voided. 

That  the  present  rate  of  $2.37  per  ton-mile 
Is  considerably  In  excess  of  a  fair  compen- 
satory mail  rate  based  upon  costs  Ls  evi- 
denced by  a  comparison  of  your  mail  revenues 
with  your  other  forms  of  traffic: 

Pan  American  World  Airways  revenues — 
year  ended  September  30,  1949,  according  to 
CAB: 

Per  ton-mile 

Paiisengers 90.  73 

Express .  39 

Mail 2.  37 

It  Is  thus  easily  seen  that  at  present  the 
post  office  IS  being  comp>elled  to  pay  a  mall 
rate  to  Pan  American  which  Is  much  higher 
than  a  fair  compensatory  rate  would  be. 
Obviously.  It  Is  unfair  bUx-den  for  the  post 
office  to  have  to  pay  over  three  times  the 
passenger  rate  for  mail,  a  type  of  traffic  which 
does  not  have  to  be  solicited,  advertised  for, 
nor  fed.  nor  fussed  over  en  route.  A  com- 
parison with  the  freight  rate  shows  an  even 
greater  disparity,  with  the  post  office  having 
to  pay  six  times  the  e.xpress  rate  tor  mail,  a 
type  of  cargo  which  requires  no  solicitation 
and  which  is  delivered  and  picked  up  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  present  post  office 
mall  rate  to  a  compensatory  mall  rate  based 
on  cost,  as  would  be  done  In  the  case  of  do- 
mestic carriers,  Mr.  Trippes  proposal  would 
lift  the  charge  to  the  post  office  even  higher, 
and  then  would  add  on  top  of  that  some 
additional  subsidy. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  at  present 
covers  only  alx)ut  3  percent  of  American  air 
mall  going  abroad.  It  is  a  rate  devised  to 
cover  only  the  odd  situation  where  the  United 
States  wants  to  move  United  States  mail  but 
does  not  have  a  United  States  airplane  handy 
to  move  It.  It  would  be  rtdlculoua  to  make 
this  odd  rate  cover  the  other  97  percent  of 
our  air  mall  going  abroad,  which  Is  United 
States  mall  on  United  States  alrcrait. 


Furthermore.  Mr.  Trippes  ;)ropo8al  would 
be  discriminatory  In  two  way;  : 

(Bi  A  domestic  airline  haviig  no  interna- 
tional routes  might  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage competing  agalns:  another  do- 
mestic airline  which  couid  daw  large  sub- 
sidized mail  pay  through  lu  uuernatlonal 
division. 

(b)  In  comparing  what  ou-  International 
airlines  would  have  gotten  unc  er  Mr.  Trippe 'a 
proposal  during  1949.  as  comp  ired  with  what 
they  actually  would  get  In  mj  11  pay.  we  find 
that  every  airline  would  have  ost  except  Pan 
American,  which  would  have  gained  I3.CO0,- 
OOO.  and  American  Overseas  .Vlrllnea,  which 
would  have  gained  $47,000. 

The  only  places  where  I  know  of  Mr. 
Trippe 's  propcsal  having  foun  1  expr^lon  in 
legislation  have  teen  In  th?  "chosen  In- 
suumenf  bill  suppxirted  by  he  Pan  Amer- 
ican in  1947  and  earlier  for  :he  purpose  of 
legislating  that  there  shouM  be  Just  one 
United  States  airline  to  opei  ate  ou  foreign 
routes.  This  bill  was  not  favorably  acted 
on  by  either  the  Senate  Ccmmerce  Com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  and  r«!ceived  a  good 
deal  of  unfavorable  comment  In  the  press 
and  among  the  general  publli:. 

We  are  opposed  to  contlnjing  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  concealing  anywhere  between 
$30,000,000  and  $60,000,000  a  year  of  airline 
subsidies  In  the  Post  Office  ludget:  d)  be- 
cause these  oncealed  subsidies  add  heavily 
to  the  postal  deficit  at  a  tlm«  when  cuts  are 
being  made  In  the  mail  servi  res  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  (2)  because  under  in  Irresponsible 
and  hidden  system  these  concealed  subsi- 
dies can  be  xised  as  a  weap  )n  by  manage- 
ment against  labor. 

As  I  noted  In  my  statement,  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  :he  separation 
reform  for  the  air  transportation  of  both 
"domestic  and  foreign  air  mail."  We  believe 
the  separation  leform  should  be  applied 
equally  and  fairly  to  all  p  irts  of  the  air 
transportation  industry.  Wliat  Is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  fur  the  g  inder. 

I  am  amazed  by  your  statement  that  "so 
challenging,  in  effect,  wer ;  Mr.  Trlppe's 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  that 
they  form,  in  large  part,  tl^e  basis  of  that 
body's  report  on  separation  affecting  Inter- 
national carriers." 

Does  this  mean.  In  effect.   :hat  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  Is  boasting  th.  t  It  writes,  "In 
large  part."  the  reports  of    i  committee  of 
the  United  Stages  Senate? 
Very  truly  yours, 

HOTT  S.   HADOOtK. 

Execu  ire  Secretary. 


Politics  First 


EXTENSION  OP  R.-^IARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR;!BENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2i ,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  of  June  IC,  1950,  entitled 
'•Politics  Firsf; 

PoLmcs  Frasr 

The  same  situation  apparently  exists  In 
England  as  prevails  In  this  country — the 
party  lu  power  Is  more  Inter  ?sted  In  advanc- 
ing Its  own  fortunes  than  la  doing  what  la 
beet  for  the  nation. 

The  proclivity  of  the  Truiaan  administra- 
tion for   the  playing   of  pclitics   Is   an   old 
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ttorj.  What  the  political  effect  will  be  haa 
always  been  the  first  consideration  of  the 
administration  rather  than  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  Nation.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  reeardlng  the  revelation  of 
Communists  and  Red  sympathizers  In  high 
posts  In  Government.  Unfailingly  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  cover  up  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  out. 

The  same  sentiment  now  has  been  revealed 
In  Englana.  The  Labor  Government  of 
Great  Briti'tn  has  opposed  British  participa- 
tion In  the  Schuman  plan  not  on  the 
grounds  of  what  such  an  amalgamation  of 
coal  and  steel  production  would  do  to  the 
country  but  because  It  would  require  the 
Labor  Government  to  cooperate  with  non- 
Soclallstlc  governments  of  western  Europe. 

This  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment has  even  been  denounced  by  their 
fellows  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  France. 
What  would  happen  If  the  United  States, 
which  ha.s  not  yet  entirely  embraced  social- 
ism, would  refuse  to  cooperate  with  Britain 
because  her  government  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  Socialists?  England  would  be  In  a  sorry 
•hape  indeed  if  It  were  not  for  American  as- 
sistance, a  fact  which  some  of  the  British 
can  very  conveniently  forget. 

The  Schuman  plan  Is  something  that  the 
United  States  has  been  working  for  and  urg- 
ing for  a  long  time.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  French  and 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  Is 
a  most  hopeful  sign.  The  British  refusal 
strikes  a  most  sour  note  and  raises  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  further 
help  so  long  as  the  short-sighied  Labor  Gov- 
ernment remains  In  power. 

Perhaps,  from  a  British  standpoint.  It 
would  be  wisest  for  England  not  to  take 
part  In  the  coal  and  steel  pool,  but  certainly 
the  proposal  should  not  be  rejected  on  mere 
political  grounds  The  British  Socialists  have 
demonstrated  a  serious  weakness  In  their 
ability  to  govern  through  their  action  of  the 
past  week. 


More  Bast  Than  Trust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  1,  1950: 

The  Government's  suit  against  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  may  arrest  or  re- 
verse a  grotesque  trend  in  American  trust 
busting,  a  trend  that  la  more  bust  than 
trust.  For  the  suit,  with  i!"  attendant  pub- 
licity. Is  bringing  home  to  the  people  three 
extraordinary  developments  In  monopoly 
prosecution: 

1.  The  antitrust  laws  are  so  diffuse  and 
vague  In  their  Interpretation  that  no  busi- 
ness can  know  right  from  wrong  until  the 
Supreme  Court  says  so,  and  then  only  untU 
the  next  case  comes  up. 

2.  The  antitrust  laws  are  being  used  to 
protect  competitors  rather  than  competition. 

3.  The  consumer  is  no  longer  a  prime  con- 
cern: he  takes  second  place  to  small  busi- 
nesses, jobbers,  inefficient  competltora  who 
mijjht  be  injured  by  a  big  company. 

These  things  have  been  going  on  for  some 
years.  But  they  have  been  revealed  only  in 
complex  cases  Involving  rigid  conduits,  ce- 
ment, wholesale  E.-wollne.  salt,  and  so  on. 
Tttm  A.  &  p.  case  hit  the  American  home 


where  It  hurt,  fn  the  t(xxi  budget.  It  la 
bringing  to  light  the  absurdities  that  have 
been  concealed  In  legalisms  and  gobbledy- 
gook. 

There  was  the  Morton  Salt  case.  Here  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  company  that 
granted  discounts  for  quantity  purchases 
might  be  guilty  of  injuring  competition  If 
there  was  only  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
such  Injury.  Obviously  this  would  protect 
the  small  retailer  who  could  not  buv  salt  in 
quantity,  but  what  protection  it  affords  the 
consumer  Is  impossible  to  discern.  Anvhow, 
Justice  Jackson  sagely  observed  In  his  dis- 
sent that  the  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
make  any  quantity  dlscojnt  Illegal  11  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  decided  It  was. 

Then  there  was  the  Indiana  Standard  Oil 
case,  in  which  the  company  cut  Its  price  to 
certain  gasoline  Jobbers  In  order  to  meet  the 
competition  of  another  cc-mpany.  Some  of 
the  jobbers  passed  the  cut  along,  and  Indiana 
was  In  the  soup,  because  it  shouldn't  have 
scid  to  price-cutters,  or  so  the  FTC  decreed. 
But  now.  as  Lowell  Masor  of  that  commis- 
sion points  out.  the  Attorney  General  is 
threatening  to  throw  a  lo-,  of  oil  companies 
In  Jail  because  they  refuss  to  sell  to  price- 
cutters.  They're  criminals  if  they  do,  and 
criminals  If  they  don't. 

It  has  been  decided  llleiJal  for  a  company 
to  charge  the  same  prices  as  Its  competitors, 
even  If  there  is  no  conspiracy  whatever  to  do 
so.  Yet  to  undersell  a  competitor  may  bring 
prosecution  also. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  companies  are 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Is  legal  and 
what  Is  not.  But  more  cmlncus  yet  Is  the 
evidence  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  being 
used  as  the  implement  of  a  social  philosophy 
which  undertakes  to  restrict  the  rewards  for 
business  competence  and  daring.  Harry  A. 
Toulmin,  who  has  Just  completed  a  seven- 
volume  treatise  on  the  antitrust  laws,  ob- 
serves that  "It  Is  wise  to  consider  that  these 
laws  are  equally  useful  to  the  most  rigid  re- 
actionary and  the  most  extreme  socialistic 
and  communistic  minds." 

Something  of  this  deviation  to  the  left  In 
antitrust  legislation  has  come  to  public  at- 
tention in  the  A.  &  P.  suit.  As  Harold  Fleming 
says  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  ■'Ameri- 
can business  had  better  t:ike  its  case  to  the 
public,  as  A.  &  P.  haa  done.  It  Is  licked  In  all 
the  courts  but  one — the  higher  court  of 
public  opinion." 


New  Federal  Fiscal  Control  Procedures 
on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or   AHKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  RESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Herbert  J.  Miller,  f;:om  Tax  Review 
for  May  1950: 

Nrw  FiDSBAL  Fiscal  Contiiol  Phoce)u«E3  on 
TiUAL — Pebtormanc*  BrncETiNG,  Consoli- 
dated Apphophiations  Miasuhe,  Used  pob 
FiBST  Time,  Point  Wat  to  Economy 

(By  Herbert  J.  MUler) 
Invoking  of  two  noteworthy  Federal  fiscal 
procediires  has  made  ( and  promises  to  make ) 
1950  a  year  of  unusual  Imf  ortance  in  Federal 
budget  history.  'While  so  far  experience 
with  these  procedures — performance  budg- 
eting   and   the    conaoUdated   appropriation 


bill — Is  still  frafmentary,  their  utlllsatlofi 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year  Is  prop- 
erly the  subject  for  evaluation  at  this  time. 

When  the  President  presented  to  Congreaa 
In  January  his  new-type  budget  for  the  fliscal 
year  1961  (beginning  next  July  li.  it  was 
widely  hailed  as  an  example  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  following  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  a  simplified,  perform- 
ance-type budgetary  document.  And.  while 
it  did  not  hew  as  closely  to  the  line  the 
Commission  had  suggested  and  represented 
only  In  part  the  plan  offered  for  a  perform- 
ance budget.  It  nonetheless  was  a  real  step 
In  the  right  direction.  As  such,  it  offera 
some  clues  to  Ita  future  valtie  and  effective- 
ness. 

In  offering  this  remedy  for  the  out-moded 
budget  style  «as  one  way  to  bring  efficiency 
to  the  Federal  Government),  the  Commla- 
sion  said: 

"Under  performance  budgeting,  attention 
la  centered  on  the  function  or  activity — on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose — instead 
of  on  lists  of  employees  or  authorizations 
of  purchases.  In  reality,  this  method  of 
budgeting  concentrates  congressional  action 
and  Executive  direction  on  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  Federal  activ- 
Ities.  It  places  both  accomplishment  and 
cost  In  a  clear  light  before  the  Congrea* 
and  the  people." 

Performance  budgeting  la  not  a  new  pro- 
cedure. Essentially.  It  calls  for  the  presenta- 
tion of.  and  the  substantiation  for.  the  ex- 
penditures of  Government  by  program,  ao 
that  the  cost  of  each  program  or  project 
can  be  weighed  in  terms  of  estimated  per- 
formance, then  later  checked  to  dlscloe* 
actual  performance  and  cost. 

Under  performance  budgeting,  the  objecta 
of  expenditure,  i.  e ,  personnel,  supplies,  etc., 
are  subordinated  to  the  program  to  be 
achieved.  This  has  caused  some  difficulty 
and  aroused  some  criticism  from  Members 
of  Congress  because  the  detailed  schedules 
of  the  objects  of  expenditures  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  same  extent  as  formerty. 

However,  this  criticism,  while  justified  In. 
most  cases,  was  not  a  weakness  of  the  per- 
formance budget  technique,  because  In  no 
sense  does  It  eliminate  disclosure  of  thrjse 
objects  of  expenditure,  the  building  blocks 
of  the  program  structure. 

R.ither,  the  failure  was  due  more  to  In- 
adequate accounting  and  reporting.  Both 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber have  recognized  this  and  have  given 
warning  on  the  subject,  a  warning  which 
deserves  the  immediate  attention  of  botlx 
Congress  and  the   executive  branch. 

ACCOtTlfTING    BETOEM    18    KZT 

More  specifically.  In  referring  to  the  lack 
of  appropriate  accounting  information  and 
the  need  for  improved  accounting,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the  1951 
consolidated  appropriations  bill  comments: 

"The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  recom- 
mended a  very  extensive  revision  of  the  form 
In  which  the  Federal  budget  is  presented  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  1951  budget,  as  pre- 
sented, is  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission.  Much  Im- 
provement over  the  old  form  has  been  made, 
but  only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken. 

"It  will  require  2  or  3  years  to  realize  -;he 
full  benefit  that  should  flow  from  the  struc- 
tural revisions  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
commission's  recommendations.  In  its  full 
fruition  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
better  presentation  of  data  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  more  Intelligently 
and  provide  funds  more  nearly  In  line  with 
actual  requirements. 

"Thlfl  can  be  accomplished  only  If  the 
budget  data  arc  so  directly  related  to  the 
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•rcountlRsr  d^tta  kvall&bie  In  the  a<;fr.cles 
as  to  mAk«  pc«sibl*  a  rlcwe  ch^ck  on  coFt 
of  operauons.  Some  of  the  schedules  In 
th*  budget  for  1951  meet  this  temt.  Others 
are  ao  written  as  actually  to  result  In 
laaaened  racl.tty  for  consideration  by  the 
Concrress  as  compared  with  *he  o;d  system. 

'Sime  of  th»  schedJies  are  so  drawn  a*  m 
tmtdUf  to  BMkk*  the  budget  Justt&cation 
aulas  aotaBiCMd  in  suppxjrt  thereof  purely 
•  s«rle«  of  *aamy>  with  price  ta^  attached. 
Frequency  It  t«  no  possible  to  compare  wnrk- 
tomA  data  azid  past  year  coats  with  estimated 
ftrtni*  requirements.  Unless  these  sched- 
ules are  revised  in  such  form  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  appropriate  accounting  sys- 
tems, tue  Commit  ee  on  Appropriations  wil'. 
bt  eor.fronted  tmch  year  wt-h  the  task  of 
•OHiparlng  an  mttkmtMte  of  requirements  for 
the  ftxtur*  with  an  estimate  of  expenditure.^ 
In  th*  paat.  rather  than  being  able  to  corn- 
par*  estimates  of  future  requirements  with 
actual  coMs  of  past  operations. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller Ger.eril  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  have  undertaken  a 
Joint  prccram  to  Improve  accounting  proc- 
aaca  In  the  Government.  In  this  effort  lies 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  performance- 
type  budget.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
1S»51  budget  would  furnish  cost  data  for 
the  current  and  past  years  iniismuch  as  most 
ager.ci*^  of  the  Government  are  operating 
antiqu^iied  accounting  systems  which  do  not 
prod'jce  the  kind  of  cost  Information  which 
is  required.  But  if  the  new  method  Is  to 
Bucc»-d.  Immediate  attentior  must  be  given 
to  modernization  and  Improvement  of  ac- 
counting systems,  and  the  sched'oles  pre- 
sented In  the  budget  must  l>e  so  written  as 
to  provide  a  basis  for  proper  account - 
In?       

I:  Is  clear  then  that  experience  to 
date  with  the  performance  bud^jet  technique 
Indicates  that  Improvements  in  the  form 
and  contenu  of  the  budjjet.  must,  lu  many 
Instances,  await  reform  In  the  governmental 
accounting  system. 

In  thU  connection  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Hoover  Conunj.is!oa  cited  the  fol- 
lowing five  ma.'or  deficiencies  in  the  present 
accountln>(  system : 

1  There  U  no  formal  accounting  plan  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole. 

a.  No  one  is  canrged  with  the  duty  of 
^•▼•loping  such  a  plan. 

3  Tbar*  la  no  one  who  would  have  the 
power  to  Instail  such  a  plan  and  compel  com- 
pUance  with  us  provisions. 

4.  The  statutes  make  no  provision  for 
either  a  complete  accounting  system  or  a 
chief  accounting  officer  to  direct  accounting 
activities. 

8.  The  auditing  functions  under  the  Comp- 
trcUer  GenerHl  are  so  Involved  at  present 
with  accounting  and  other  administrative 
matters,  they  Idil  to  cperate  effectively. 

a    PnOttlSK    HCLO   OtT 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  so 
far  one  (but  the  only  one)  important  con- 
gressional action  looking  to  Improvement  c-f 
governmental  accounting  since  the  Hoover 
rep<ort  was  made,  Is  contained  In  the  Na- 
tional S^'curlty  Act  amendments  of  1349.  If 
a  laboratory  of  detailed,  objective  api;ral8al 
o.'  performance  budgeting,  teamed  with  re.il 
accounting  control.  Is  wanted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  offers  it  today. 

The  only  present  official  hope  for  Improve- 
ment along  tb«  accounting  line  lies  In  the 
co<  peratlve  effort  now  under  way  Involving 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

To  the  extent,  then,  that  the  1351  budget 
followed  ^.-erfcrmance  budi^eiuig  practices,  it 
was  a  real  improvement  in  over-all  presen- 
tstion  and  shows  the  promise  It  holds  if 
accounting  facts  can  supply  the  details  of 
past  coat  perlormanre  -the  c:ne  way  to  re- 
view  and   to   Justiiy   prupu»ed  expenditures. 


To  turn  to  the  other  facet  of  1950'3  Fed- 
eral flacal  progress,  the  consolidated  appro- 
priations procedure.  It  la  noteworthy  that 
the  Hoover  drnmlssion  s  Fiscal.  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Task  Force  recommended 
th.-»t  the  number  of  appropriation  hills  (from 
10  to  12)  he  reduced  to  one  cr  twj.  This 
supported  the  proposals  made  by  Senators 
Bvao  and  Btrri-Ea  several  years  ago.  as  well 
as  the  Senate  action  approving  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  combine  all  appropriation  bills 
Into  one. 

Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  invoked  this  pro- 
cedure with  the  result  that  the  cons<jl;dated 
appropriations  bill  passed  the  House  and  la 
now  before  the  Senate. 

AN  iMPOTrA>rr  tool 

While  It  Is  not  a  completely  consolidated 
bill  (since  certain  appropriations  are  not  In 
It)  It  IS  another  Important  experiment  In 
apprcprlar.iou  history  which  bids  fair  to  be- 
come n.-^re  imixirtant  as  experience  in  Its  use 
is  gained  by  the  Congress. 

To  dite.  s^^me  critics  of  the  procedure  have 
based  their  criticism  on  the  fact  that  the 
bill  as  It  psLi^eil  the  House  did  not  confine 
expend  tures  to  the  total  of  estimated  reve- 
nue. Of  course,  the  procedure  Is  no  guar- 
anty of  such  a  result.  Actually,  the  bill  is 
only  a  tool  for  the  use  of  Congress.  The  bill 
covered  only  $30,613,000,000  of  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations  and  contract  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1951.  out  of  a  total  of 
»43.607.000.0o0.  The  $12  994.0-^0.000  not  cov- 
ered consisted  primarily  of  interest  on  the 
debt  and  items  of  proposed  legislation  requir- 
ing authorization  by  Congress,  such  as  for- 
eign aid,  aid  to  education,  etc.  Items  of  the? 
latter  tyoe  will  be  considered  under  the  bill 
In  the  Senate — It  the  authorizing  action  has 
taken  place. 

The  economy  record  established  by  the 
House  in  this  first  experiment  with  the  con- 
solidated appropriations  technique  applies 
only  to  the  $30,613,000,000  of  budget  requests 
considered  In  the  bill.  As  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  House,  the 
bill  contained  an  estimated  reduction  of 
$1.5C0,CC0  OCO  tielcw  budget  reque.sts  Amend- 
ments to  the  bill  in  the  House  b<nh  increa.sed 
and  decrPiised  toe  amounts  repf-rted  by  the 
committee.  The  increases  approved  totaled 
$4d5.0CU  OCO,  of  which  $406. 000,000  was  for 
defense.  Specific  decrea.ses  totaling  $35,- 
000.000  were  approved.  In  addition  to  the 
Taber-Tliomas  and  Jensen  amendments. 

The  Taber-Thomas  amendment  (adopted 
274  to  112 1  requires  an  over-all  reduction  cf 
$600  000.000  In  appropriations  and  contract 
authorlzailuns  In  the  bill  as  ad  pted  by  the 
House.  These  are  to  be  achieved  largely 
through  placing  limitations  on  amounts  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  to  be  spent  for  such  ad- 
ministrative categories  as  civilian  personnel, 
travel,  transportation  of  things,  communica- 
tion services,  rent  and  utilities,  printing,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  lands  ar  d  structures  and 
other  contractual  services.  The  limitations 
are  based  primarily  on  percentage  reductions, 
largely  excluding  the  department  of  defense. 

Over  all.  the  cut  below  the  total  budget 
estimates  tor  these  purp<ise3  exceeds  the 
$6OO,COO.0CO  paring  required  under  the  Taber- 
Thomas  amendment;  but  the  Appropriations 
Committee  already  had  made  reductions  In 
some  of  these  areiis,  so  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  determine  at  this  stage,  how  close  the 
limitations  will  come  toward  reullziug  the 
projected  $eO0.0C0  OCO  savings.  Representa- 
tive Tascr.  however.  It  Is  said,  has  pointed 
out  that  If  the  limitations  are  not  sufficient 
to  realize  the  $OCiO.OOO.OOO  cut.  the  wording 
of  the  amendme".c  would  then  require  addi- 
tional restrictions  within  the  affected  are.i3. 

T.VNCIBLX    XVIDENCK    ;^HOWW 

The  Jensen  amendment,  directed  solely  at 
reducing    ir'edcral    civilian    persunnel    costs. 


provides  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  ;  anks  of  civilian 
personnel  shall  be  filled  di  ring  fiscal  1951 
(wit.,  certain  stated  excepti  ms.  notably  de- 
fense) . 

Representative  Jensen,  of  [owa.  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  (adopted  2)1  to  185',  esti- 
mates that  if  put  Into  actii  n  it  will  result 
In  savings  of  approximately  $371,000,000  In 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Howev  ;r.  there  is  still 
some  question  as  to  the  exte  ii  to  which  this 
amendment  will  overlap  th>  limitation  on 
clvilaa  personnel  costs  un  ler  the  Taber- 
Thomas  amendment. 

Taking  Into  consideration  hen  the  81.500,- 
000.000  cut  made  by  the  Appr  ipnations  Com- 
mittee, the  specific  lncreas<  s  voted  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  a  id  allowing  for 
the  reduction  under  the  Taber-Thomas 
amendment.  It  appears  that  the  bill  as 
pass?d  by  the  House  Is  abo  it  $1,700,000,000 
below  comparable  budget  i  stlmates.  This 
orait.s.  however,  any  posslbl ;  savines  under 
the  Jpnsen  amendment  whi  re  the  estimate 
of  savings  runs  between  zero  and  $371,000.- 
OCO 

To  those  who  regard  redu  :tlon  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  as  a  drrstlc  need,  these 
amendments  are  offered  as  tangible  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  consoli  lated  appropria- 
tion technique  because  it  s  unlikely  such 
reductions  would  have  been  approved  had 
appropriations  been  presen'  ed  in  their  for- 
mer hit-or-mlss.  piecemeal    ashion. 

To  others,  the  cuts  are  t<  o  drastic,  unfair 
to  some  departments,  me.t-nx  techniques, 
and  shots  in  the  dark.  But  here  again, 
much  of  this  attack  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
too  little  is  known  about  the  possible  defi- 
nite effect  the  amendmer  ts  will  have  If 
applied.  Again,  this  is  more  evidence  of  a 
faulty  accounting  system  vihlch  falls  to  re- 
veal what  is  necessary  for  i  Ither  good  man- 
agement or  effective  legislative  control  ot 
expenrlitures. 

WHAT  THl    BILL 

Probably  the  most  definl 
consolidated  appropriations 
from  Representative  Cani 
speech  before  the  House  (a 
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following  comments  about 
technique: 

1.  It   permits  an   earlier 
prlations  to  the  House. 

2.  It  contributes  to  a  mo 
slderatlon  and  processing  ■ 
appropriations. 

3.  It  protects  the  bill  aga 
Increasing    appropriations 
appropriations. 

4  It  tends  to  keep  Mem 
(during  consideration  of  a 
under  one  billi . 

Enlarging  on  this  point 
Cannon  said: 

"Under  the  old  system,  la: 
quently  passed  vvUh  a  scant 
bers  present,  and  proponen 
appropriations,  by  carefully 
tendance,  could  put  throi 
which  would  not  have  bee 
more  Members  present.  Ir 
few  objections  voiced  agal 
bill  Is  that  it  Irks  Members 
on  the  floor.  I  think  ther 
agreement  that  the  taxpa\ 
Irk  the  Members  a  little — 
dollars  per  Irk — during  the 
the  jne  bill  than  to  pay  th^ 
due  to  the  absence  of  Memb 
of  their  official  duties  elsev 

5.  It  unquestionably  ret 
tures. 

6  It  prevents  logrolling. 

7  It  visualizes  at  a  glan 
national  Income  and  exper 
ters  the  attention  of  the  cc 
tionol  fiscal  picture.     "The 
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priatlon   bill   has   made   the   entire  country 
definitely  deficit  conscious  " 

8.  Tlie  reception  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
also  Justifies  the  consolidation  of  appropria- 
tions In  one  bill.  "Heretofore  it  has  been 
difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  make  such  com- 
parisons (between  revenue  and  deficit  esti- 
mates In  connection  with  exjienditures ! .  as 
no  one  knew  until  the  last  bill  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  the  aggregate 
amounts  Involved."  ' 

Finally.  It  Is  of  significance  that  of  the 
cuts  so  far  voted  very  little  has  been  done  to 
reduce  the  functions,  or  programs,  of  Gov- 
ernment; rather  the  reducing  has  been  more 
in  the  firid  of  administrative  management 
costs  and  covers  the  scope  explored  by  the 
Hoover  Commission.  However,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  Congress  has  taken  a  sterner 
attitude  on  adoption  of  new  functions  and 
programs. 

Up  to  the  pre.-^ent  there  Is  no  question  that 
greater  cuts  could  hjive  been  made  m  func- 
tions and  programs,  but  at  least  the  con- 
solidated appropriation  measure — as  a  bold 
and  new  8tei> — helped  bring  the  entire  Fed- 
eral fiscal  picture  Into  focus  and  thereby 
proved  its  Intrinsic  value. 

As  further  experience  Is  gained  in  its  use 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vitally  needed 
ref(jrtns  in  Government  accounting  will  de- 
velop with  It  and  give  Congress  the  facts  It 
must  have  to  use  this  fiscal  tool  In  the  most 
effective  fashion.  To  do  otherwise,  when 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
gttard  our  national  solvency  In  the  face  of 
deficits  and  mountmg  national  debts,  would 
be  tragic  Indeed. 


Addresi    by    Hon.    Oscar   Ewing    Before 
NatioaaJ  Committee  for  Labor  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  to  introduce  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  able  and  impressive  address 
Of  the  Honorable  Oscar  Ewine.  of  New 
York.  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Apency.  deiiv(?red  before  the  sec- 
ond national  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade-union  council.  National  Com- 
mittee for  Labor  Israel,  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Sunday,  June 
18.  1950. 

I  am  proud  of  this  speech  as  a  pro- 
fessed and  persevering  Zionist  with 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  that  new 
repubhc  which,  although  I  have  never 
visited  it,  seems  to  me  a  second  home- 
land; I  am  proud  of  this  speech  as  a 
Democrat,  because  a  leader  of  my  party 
in  a  high  place  has  shown  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  Israel  and 
of  the  problems  of  labor  in  Israel  that 
demonstrates  real  study  and  knowledge 
and  sjTnpathy;  and  I  am  proud  as  an 
American  tliat  a  spokesman  for  Amer- 
ica thus  holds  out  the  hand  of  under- 
standing friendship. 

I  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Members 
of  this  great  House,  the  legislative  forum 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  and 
one  of  the  oldest  of  human  democracies. 


will  read  with  the  same  sympathy  and 
understanding  the  words  of  Oscar  Ewing, 
and  will  bear  in  mind  that  Israel,  the 
youngest  of  the  worlds  democratic  gov- 
ernments, is  but  the  reincarnation  of 
the  oldest — the  ancient  Jewish  state, 
which  so  profoundly  influenced  the 
thinking  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
America. 

It  is  pertinent  to  adc  that  the  Ameri- 
can trade -union  council  is  the  common 
meeting  ground  of  the  very  backbone  of 
American  democracy  in  action — the  or- 
ganized-labor movement.  Here  is  an 
organization  in  which  both  craft  and 
industrial  unions,  with  all  their  diver- 
gent aims  and  procediu-es,  can  and  do 
come  together  in  iriendiihip  and  unity  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  democraUc  proc- 
esses on  every  front; 

I  am  glad  to  meet  again  with  the  friends 
of  labor  Israel,  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Jew  to  be  counted  amo  ig  Israel's  friends. 
It  Is  enough.  I  think,  tc  stand  for  human 
freedom,  human  dignity,  human  progress. 
These  are  the  aim.s  of  ever/  democracy.  They 
are  the  aims  of  the  Ubor  demociacy  of 
Israel.  Any  man  who  s  rands  for  freedom, 
dignity,  and  progress  Is  Inevitably  a  friend 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  of  all  free  nations. 
That  is  why  you  are  herij  today.  It  is  why 
I  am  here. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  visited  Israel  and  I  saw 
for  myself  what  was  happening  in  that  little 
strip  of  land  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  saw  the  ener^  with  which  the 
people  were  planning,  .ind  working,  and 
building,  creating,  for  themselves  a  home- 
land where  they  could  bu  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, and  proud.  I  sav  the  cities  and  the 
farms,  the  workshops  and  factories,  the  hign- 
ways  and  hospitals  and  bridges  and  schools. 
I  caught  the  spirit  of  e  ithusiasm  and  de- 
votion which  Is  the  hallrrark  of  that  new  re- 
public. And  I  saw  the  i  normous  problems 
which  remain  to  be  solved — economic  prob- 
.  lems.  social  problems,  edicational  problems, 
political  problems,  International  problems — 
which  have  piled  one  on  UDp  of  the  other  to 
harra.ss  the  people  of  Isr;iel.  But  I  saw  be- 
yond these  problems,  to  the  core  of  truth: 
which  IS  that  the  peopl*  of  Israel  are  de- 
termined to  solve  every  one  of  these  prob- 
lems. You  and  I  know  tliat  they  will  carry 
out  their  determination. 

Everywhere,  during  my  visit  to  Israel,  I 
saw  the  handiwork  of  the  Hlstadrut.  In  ag- 
riculture. In  labor,  in  Industry  and  com- 
merce. In  cultural  actlvitits.  and  In  the  social 
services,  the  Hlstadrut  is  stamping  Its  trade- 
mark on  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  Is  a  good 
trademark.  It  Is  the  union  label  of  Israel. 
It  stands  for  a  new,  free,  democratic  way  of 
life,  "made  In  Israel." 

HIST.\DELT   TAKIIS    ?  t^p 

For  us  in  America  It  s  hard  to  appre- 
ciate how  deeply  the  influence  of  the 
Hlstadrut  really  goes.  We  have  strong  labor 
unions,  and  we  are  proud  of  them.  But 
In  Israel  the  Histadrut  co'ers  approximately 
one-half  of   the   entire  Jt'wlsh   community. 

I  was  especially  impressed  to  find  that  the 
Histadrut  was  tafking  the  lead  in  integrating 
the  Arab  minority  into  tie  economy  of  tlie 
coimtry  on  an  equal  basis.  There  are  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  thousand  Israeli  Aiabs 
today,  and  52  percent  of  the  working  i>eople 
among  them  are  in  the  Histadrut.  They 
are  being  taught  the  new  western  ways  of 
living  and  working.  At  the  night  schools 
they  are  learning  Hebrew  md  modem  skills. 
In  the  end  they  wUl  be  sble  to  participate 
In  the  nation's  work  on  an  equal  basis. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  what 
the  Histadrut  te  doing  for  Its  Arab  mem- 
bers. In  spite  of  the  tensions  of  the  past,  and 
In  spite  of  the  coolness  that  still  exists  be- 


tween Israel  and  her  neighbors,  the  great  goal 
must  be  peace — peace  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
and  peace  throughout  the  world.  To  achieve 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  It  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  Arab  nations  to  leam  bow 
to  get  along  with  Israel.  It  will  be  Just  aa 
necessary  for  the  Jews  of  Israel  to  learn  how 
to  get  along  with  the  Arabs.  I  believe  that 
the  Hlstadrut  program  for  Its  Arab  mem- 
bers Is  a  step  In  this  direction,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  an  Importance  even  be- 
yond what  It  does  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  people  concerned. 

PART    OF    ZIONIST    DKEAM 

All  this,  as  I  see  it.  Is  part  of  the  great 
dream  of  the  young  Zionist  Immigrants  who 
came  to  Palestine  from  eastern  Europe  a 
generation  or  more  ago  and  founded  this 
great  democratic  labor  movement.  They 
sought  to  establish  there  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth rooted  In  the  soil  and  free  of  the 
social  defects  of  the  countries  whence  they 
came.  Today,  so  soon  after  the  birth  pangi 
of  the  nation,  it  is  already  possible  to  say 
that  their  dream  is  coming  true.  They 
have  built  an  arletccracy  of  labor,  but  they 
have  put  all  the  j)eople  into  that  aristocracy. 
And  they  have  avoided  the  dangerous  trap 
of  totalitarian  blandishments. 

I  have  read  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Histadrut  last  month,  when  the  organization 
decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Communist- 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
because— in  their  own  words — "the  existing 
WFTU  is  no  longer  the  general  and  compre- 
hensive body  to  which  the  Hlstadrut  was  af- 
filiated." and  that  "in  these  circumstances 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Hlstadrut  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  member  of  the  WPTU." 

Here  In  America  we  have  built  oxir  Nation. 
It  is  strong.  It  is  secure.  It  is  self-confi- 
dent. It  has  marked  out  the  path  of  de.no- 
cratlc  progress  which  it  intends  to  follow. 
Thus  It  was  altogther  natural  that  we  should 
abruptly  and  unhesitatingly  reject  conunu- 
nism. 

EIGHT    AND     COtJSAGEOCS    CHOICX 

But  In  Israel  the  people  are  only  at  the 
bcgimilng  of  the  read.  Their  greatest 
strength  lies  in  their  .spirit.  Their  security 
lies  largely  In  their  few  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  hands.  Their  confidence 
lies  mcstjy  in  their  own  ability  to  solve  the 
pressing  problems  that  confront  them. 
Their  future  Is  not  yet  clear,  in  the  way 
that  America's  future  is  clear. 

Yet.  without  any  pressure  from  the  out- 
side, the  leaders  of  democratic  labor  in  Israel 
made  their  choice.  I  say  it  was  not  only 
the  right  choice  but  also  the  courageous 
choice.  And  I  say  we  should  salute  the 
Histadrut  for  having  had  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  make  clear  this  forthright  rejec- 
tion of  communism. 

I  have  never  been  impressed  by  the  lean 
and  doubts  of  those  critics  of  Israel,  who 
have  warned  us.  from  time  to  time,  that 
there  is  a  serious  danger  of  communism  In 
the  new  country.  It  la  a  ridiculous  fisar. 
an  Irrational  doubt.  There  are  too  nuiny 
Jews  in  Israel  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  one  form  of  totalitarianism  to  want  to  ex- 
periment with  another  form.  There  are  too 
many  intelligent,  informed,  sophisticated 
men  and  women  in  Israel  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  hypocritical  promises  of  the  Comjnu- 
nlsts.  And  there  is  too  powerful  a  tradition 
of  fundamental  democracy,  of  individual 
worth,  of  independent  thought,  among  Jews 
for  them  ever  to  accept  the  regimentation 
of  communism.  In  America  our  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  have  contributed  vastly  to 
our  Industry,  our  professions,  our  culture, 
and  our  American  civilization — and  their 
contribution  has  helped  to  create  the  liberal 
society  which  flourishes  here  despite  the 
rantlngs  of  certain  Senators  and  certain 
newspapers  which  should  know  better. 
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Kaltwnj  across  the  world,  the  citizens  of 
Israel  Art  butldmf  a  labor  democracy  which 
has  CO  truck  with  totalitarianism.  They 
have  a  national  Jdto'.'j^cy  whJcb  cannot,  by 
ita  Terr  nature,  zo  along  vith  the  Moscow 
line  But  they  are  also  crearin;  something 
ttat  1*  e»en  more  uoportant  th:»n  Ideclc^sy  — 
m  new  Mxiety  In  the  Middle  Eist  where 
pecp:e  can  be  both  free  and  weil-Ied.  both 
buppy  aiid  »*!;-clothed.  both  self -sen  vernexl 
ar?.d  well-housed.  In  fhort.  thfy  are  worst- 
ing to  crea'.e  a  happy  land.  In  a  happy  land 
there  la  no  ccmaiumsm. 

It  W..1  cake  a  long  time.  It  will  take  ha.-d 
work  But  that  is  the  way  tfce  people  o*' 
Israel  are  headln?. 

In  recent  months  1  understand,  the  Hista- 
drut — which  U  not  on^y  the  ;ar;est  union 
but  also  one  of  the  lari^est  employers  lu 
Israel—  has  been  placing  more  and  mon 
emphasis  on  increased  production  by  each 
worker  It  i«  obvious  that,  for  Us  very  sur- 
Tlral.  the  industries  of  Israel  must  produc* 
more  hi^h  quaiity  gx)ds  wltli  less  waste, 
that  they  must  more  fully  utilize  the  im- 
ported raw  materials  purchased  with  the 
country  s  meager  suppiy  of  foreign  currency. 

This  IS  a  new  kind  of  battle  of  production. 
I  suppose  It  is  Inevitable  that  the  fi.-st 
skirmishea  In  this  battle  should  be  In  the 
field  ot  spe<-d;n«  up  the  individual  production 
of  the  indiViQual  worker.  Buv  in  the  long 
run.  I  suggest,  it  will  be  far  more  important 
to  pay  attention  to  the  greater  technical  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Individual  worker.  We  In 
America,  who  have  something  to  teach  the 
world  about  prcducuvity,  have  found  that 
Individual  efficiency  is  more  Important  than 
a  speed-up.  It  produces  more,  because  it 
speeds  up  the  whole  production  line  In 
Israel,  this  will  mean  greater  emphasis  on 
teaching  workers  how  to  do  their  Jobs  even 
beti«r  than  before,  how  to  attain  greater 
sklUa.  I  am  glad  to  report  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Israeli  Government,  the  United 
States  is  shortiy  sending  to  Israel  an  expert 
on  industrial  eflciency  to  advise  With  em- 
ployers and  workers  on  Improving  methods 
of  production  without  having  to  resort  to 
tlM  speed-up. 

rwma  statxs  hklt  in  Korc4TTON 

"nils  la  an  immediate  problem  of  education. 
There  Is  also  a  long-range  problem  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  country  fills  up  with  children 
from  many  lauds.  spea>cing  many  lan^ua^ies. 
having  many  different  habiu.  and  coming 
together  In  the  schools.  The  educational 
problems  in  Israel  have  become  increasingly 
dUBcult.  and  have  nut  yet  been  solved. 

When  I  was  in  Jerusalem.  I  met  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  who 
asked  that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  send 
over  a  mission  of  educators  to  survey  their 
pcx^blems  and  give  them  advice  on  how  to 
solve  these  problems.  I  can  now  report  that 
such  a  mission  will  leave  for  Israel  seme  time 
this  summer,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  We  consider  this  mls- 
»Um  so  Important,  as  a  token  of  our  desire 
to  help  other  democratic  nations  raise  their 
living  stand.trds.  that  I  have  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  Educattcn,  Dr  Earl  J.  McGrath. 
to  head  this  mission. 

When  the  point  4  program  comes  Into 
operation,  there  will  of  course  be  many  ways 
In  which  «e  shall  be  ab'e  tu  help  Israel 
further  We  are  out  to  •jolster  the  :  rces  of 
demixracy  in  every  land— and  in  the  Middle 
East  this  means  both  Ivael  and  the  Arab 
countries — by  providing  technical  a«Utance 
tn  the  fields  where  w«  have  something  to 
tca:h 

In  Israel,  for  examnle,  there  Is  a  unique 
beslth  problem  created  by  the  arrival  I'f 
lmmlffr»nu  from  countries  in  which  htKlth 
•tandarda  are  low.  Medical  personnel  and 
faellttles  are  freatlj  in  demand  for  the 
cllnloal  programs  set  up  to  treat  these  Im- 
mlfranta.    But  t^ic  ^eucml  health  sltua'.iun. 


on  the  oth»r  hand.  Is  remarkably  good,  and 
I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  sanatarta  and 
ho«pltals  I  saw.  as  well  es  by  the  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Hlstadrut  Itself. 

roim  4  paociAMs  an  earnest 

These  official  missions,  these  point  4  plans 
of  the  Federal  Government,  are  an  earnest 
of  our  Intention  to  help  Israel  and  all  our 
country's  friends.  But  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  private 
citizens.  Our  country  is  a  free-enterprise 
country,  and  it  will  always  be  eo.  Now.  free 
enterprise  means  many  things  to  many  men. 
and  I  cnn  assure  ycu  that  it  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  to  me  that  it  means  to 
fouie  of  my  Republican  friends  In  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States. 

To  me  the  work  your  own  organization  has 
done  to  raise  money  In  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  labor  democracy  in  Israel  Is  a  true  and 
vital  form  of  free  enterprise.  You  have  cer- 
tainly been  enterprising  in  your  fund-rais- 
ing, and  you  have  given  freely.  The  plain 
truth,  however,  is  that  Israel  counts  on  ycu 
for  even  mere  than  you  have  already  done. 
That  country,  that  nation  of  people  from 
everywhere,  that  land  of  hope  and  despera- 
tion, that  experiment  In  human  liberty,  can 
only  survive  if  it  can  get  through  the  next 
few  years  of  travail.  It  depends  upon  all  of 
IS  for  help,  for  solid,  tangible  help,  to  see 
it  through.  We  cannot  let  the  experiment 
fall. 

It  Is  too  important  to  all  of  us,  to  Amer- 
ica, to  W^estern  Ideas,  to  human  freedom,  to 
the  men  and  women  and  children  of  Israel, 
to  fall.  We  wr.o  are  m  this  room  today,  as 
patriotic  Americans  who  believe  In  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  being,  will  not  allow  It 
to  faU. 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MiCUlGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr  CRAWFORD  Mr  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  worked  and 
hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  take  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude tC'ftard  American  citizens  of  F»uerto 
Rico  and  make  available  more  jobs  with- 
in the  Un-ted  States  and  particularly  in 
the  Central  West.  For  too  long  a  period 
we  have  concentrated  too  many  Puerio 
Ricans  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
This  has  been  very  bad  for  the  Puerto 
Rican.s  and  also  for  the  people  who  are 
desirous  of  being  friendly  to  them. 

Now  I  think  the  ice  is  broken.  Our 
Rood  people  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  are 
this  summer  employing  some  5.000  a-^ri- 
cuitural  woikers  from  Puerto  Rico. 
These  people  can  be  kept  busy  in  the 
fields  of  Mlchi«a.i  and  Ohio  until  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  ;uv:ar-cane  crop  is  ready 
for  attention  t!us  coming  fall  cr  early 
winter  and  then  return  to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  submit  »or  the  Rzcoro  a  press  re- 
lease dealing  with  this  subject: 

Saginaw.  June  10  — Signing  of  contract* 
with  two  major  airlines  for  air  transportation 
of  3.687  Puerto  Ricans  tn  the  next  week  has 
averted  a  major  labor  crisis  In  Michigan  field 
crops,  the  Farmers  4  Manufacturers  Beet 
8vi4(ar  Association  said  today.  Speedy  result* 
from  the  cables  by  Congressman  Fsxd  U 
Caawroso  to  Puerto  Rlctm  Gov.  Luu  Muiluz- 


Iblarin  "saved  the  day,"  Asso<latlon  officials 
declared. 

Two  flights  each  by  Eaateru  Airlines  and 
Pan  American  Airways  are  du(  to  arrive  to- 
day, bringing  a  total  of  234  wurkers  In  mod- 
ern  four-engine  air  transports. 

By  June  12  operations  will  be  at  a  peak 
with  5o9  workers  arriving  daily.  It  la  the 
largest  mass  air  movement  In  the  history  of 
agricultural  labor. 

Thirty-two  survivors  of  the  plane  crash  In 
the  sea  off  Miami  arrived  hen  by  bus  today 
bringing  the  total  of  arrivals  to  date  to 
1.430.  Of  the  5.117  worker.'  on  hand  or 
scheduled  to  arrive  by  Juni;  17.  approxi- 
mately 4.500  will  be  assigned  to  growers  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co  ;  350  to  growers  of 
the  Monitor  Sugar  Division  ind  200  to  the 
growers  of  the  Lake  Shore  Su  ;ar  Co. 

Two  cablegrams  to  straignten  out  the 
transportation  difficulties  ariiing  out  of  the 
air-sea  disasters  were  sent  to  Gov.  Munoz- 
M:uin  by  Representative  Cr\wford.  As  a 
result  Governor  Munoz-Marin  interceded 
with  the  major  airlines  in  behalf  of  the 
workers. 

Representative  Crawford  made  this  state- 
ment: "As  a  result  of  these  cables  supported 
by  agreements  now  in  effect  between  E.istern 
Airlines  and  Pan  American  Airways  and 
Michigan' Field  Crops.  Inc..  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied that  all  farm  labor  will  be  delivered  In 
ample  time  to  meet  field  requirements  of 
Michigan  growers.  The  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  fully  cooperating  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  Michigan  Field  Crcp.s,  Inc  .  and 
the  airlines,  has  assured  me  that  he  will 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  expedite  the  move- 
ments ot  the  workers. 

"In  addition  to  these  assurances  and  bene- 
fits there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Michigan 
Field  Crops.  Inc.,  under  their  capable  man- 
agement now  Is  receiving  the  very  best 
transportation  service  available  to  the 
American  people,  and  this  is  because  of  the 
high  operating  efficiency  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines, under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker.  who  has  no  superior  in  the 
field:  and  Pan  American  Airways,  which  la 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  top  operator  under  the  American  flag. 
Insofar  as  global  operations  In  connection 
With  our  national  defense  Is  concerned. 

■'With  all  parties  fully  cooperating,  this 
operation  should  prove  mutually  beneficial 
to  American  citizens  In  Michigan  as  well  as 
In  Puerto  Rlco.  and  with  all  parties  com- 
pletely on  the  alert,  this  whole  undertaking 
should  open  the  way  for  great  benefits  In 
the  future." 

Representative  CRAwroRS  pointed  out  that 
Michigan  agriculture  is  securing  a  source  of 
raw  labor— "important  in  this  period  of  full 
employment" — and  that  Puerto  Ricans,  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  will  receive  relief 
from  pressure  of  population  problems  both 
In  the  island  and  In  New  York  City. 

Arthur  A.  Schupp.  association  executive 
secretary,  stated  that  the  expedltloioa  m.in- 
ner  In  which  the  labor  crisis  was  handled  re- 
fiected  the  thorough  understanding  of  Con- 
gressman Cr.\wforo  with  problems  conlront- 
Ing  b'Jth  American  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  his  long  study  of  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  attempts  at  solution  thereof. 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  oxiNcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ricoai). 
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I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Peoria  Star  of  June  16,  1950,  en- 
titled "Amerasia  Secrets  Must  Come 
Out": 

Amerasia  Secrets  Must  Come  Out 

For  several  weeks  we  have  expressed  the 
opinion,  now  and  then,  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Amerasia  scandal,  suppressed  by  the 
Truman  administration  for  5  years,  must 
be  revealed.  We  also  believe  that  the  names 
of  people  in  high  places  will  be  unpleasantly 
if  not  scandalously  Involved,  and  It  is  prob- 
ably because  of  this  that  the  secrets  are  so 
carefully  guarded.  Another  reason  prob- 
ably Is  that  the  administration  prefers  to 
shelter  guilty  persons  or  persons  who  made 
mistakes,  rather  than  suffer  the  political 
con.^equences  of  their  exposure. 

Almost  Incredible  barriers  have  been  placed 
In  the  way  of  a  thorough  and  honest  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Amerasia  case.  Such  care- 
ful guarding  of  official  secrets  must  have 
the  .sanction  of  the  President.  But  even  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  obliged  to  bow  to  a  superior  power,  public 
opinion  and  the  wUl  of  the  people.  "Amer- 
asia" today  Is  as  much  of  a  byword  as 
■"Teapot  Dome"  was  In  the  twenties.  The 
people  are  demsuiding  the  truth  and  they 
are  going  to  get  It. 

This  la  confirmed  again  by  the  demand 
of  21  Senators  that  the  Amerasia  Investiga- 
tion be  taken  from  the  T\'dlngs  committee, 
which  has  been  mixing  whitewash  Instead 
ct  digging  for  facts.  The  21  Senators  ask 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  conduct  cf  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  falling  to  prosecute  the  Amerasia 
case  with  vigor. 

The  demand  of  these  Senators  la  tanta- 
mount to  repudiation  In  advance  of  any 
report  on  the  Amerasia  ca.se  that  may  be 
made  by  the  Tydlngs  committee. 

Can  the  administration  continue  to  resist 
successfully  this  growing  demand  for  the 
full  truth  about  the  Amerasia  case?  We 
do  not  see  how. 


EtiU  af  Commuiisni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUErrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der p>ermission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  splendid  address.  "Evils  of 
Communism.*'  made  on  May  30,  1950 — 
Memorial  Day — by  Rev.  Father  Harold 
Martin,  of  Massena.  N.  Y..  at  the  A.swe- 
geatchi  Tow  n  Hall,  in  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

The  address  follows: 

Friends  and  neighbors,  we  are  gathered 
this  afternoon  to  pay  homage  to  our  departed 
soWier  dead.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  men  whos*»  bodies  lie  beneath  the  whit* 
crosses  throughout  the  world — to  tbt>t€  who 
are  living  victims  In  a  world  strewn  with 
crosses  of  greed  and  hate.  Little  confidence 
have  we  in  United  Nations  conferences  and 
the  utterances  of  so-called  statesmen  shout< 
ing  freedom  which  Is  only  for  home  con- 
sumption. We  have  no  confidence  tn  stooge* 
of  puppet  government*  and  their  weasel 
words.  And  the  reason  we  have  no  confi- 
dence Is  that  these  government*  lack  tii* 
sense  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  fair  play  for 
which  our  hero  dead  sacrificed  their  Uvea. 
We  hope  they  have  not  sacrificed  and  died  in 
Vkin. 


Now,  to  me,  the  only  solution  seems  to  be 
prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice.  Prayer,  pen- 
ance, and  sacrifice  Is  the  message,  which  I 
read  from  the  tomb  of  the  soldier  dead. 

How  sacrifice?  Behind  the  Stars  and  the 
Stripes  and  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  see  the 
termites  of  communism  boring  into  the 
foundation  of  democracy,  find  enslaving  the 
Innocent  people  of  the  world.  You  sacrifice 
by  exposing  and  rooting  out  this  menace  m 
yoiu-  own  locality.  Some  newspapers  and 
certain  movies  are  actual  dangers  confront- 
ing American  youth  and  the  morals  of  our 
land.  Let  us  sacrifice  by  becoming  militant 
leaders  striving  under  God  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  for  the  betterment  of  our 
neighbor  and  our  community.  They  urge 
us.  these  hero  dead,  to  use  the  most  efl"ec- 
tlve  form  of  sacrifice  and  that  is  to  perfect 
our  own  lives,  getting  rid  of  sin  and  trying 
to  live  real  Christlike  lives. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  LONKLT 

Memorial  Day  is  a  precious  day  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  laughter  of  the  world  there 
are  many  who  are  lonely  today.  While  the 
nation  bears  the  loss  of  the  soldier  dead,  It 
Is  the  dear  mother,  the  wife,  the  child  who 
bear  the  cross  that  hovers  over  their  graves. 
We  wUl  be  mindful  this  Memorial  Day  of 
those  famUles  who  have  been  visited  by 
God's  angel  01  death,  knowing  that  we  can 
never  find  peace  of  heart  and  mind  until  we 
learn  that  we  must  surrender  our  wills  to  the 
will  of  God.  As  God  may  give,  so  God  may 
take.  Life  must  come  and  go,  whatever 
weather  may  prevail,  or  how  the  rivers  flow 
It  Is  not  ours  to  question  Him.  to  murmur  or 
complain,  or  criticize  Him  for  the  tears  that 
mingle  with  the  rain. 

Our  sorrow  and  our  tragedy  are  His  divine 
command,  and  the  deepest  darkness  we  must 
try  to  tmderstand.  God  rules  the  whole 
wide  world  and  all  the  universe  He  made. 
And.  If  we  love  and  honor  Him,  we  need  not 
be  afraid.  And  If  He  wants  us  to  be  sad  and 
undergo  a  loss,  then  let  us  do  His  holy  wUL 
And  let  us  bear  our  cross. 

Yes;  something  precious  has  been  taken 
from  my  life,  dear  mother,  wife,  and  child; 
but  for  better  or  for  worse  It  is  not  for  your 
poor  earthbound  eyes  to  see.  Neither  time 
nor  thought  wUl  ever  ease  your  regret  •  •  • 
but  resignation  wUI  make  it  possible  to  carry 
on  with  some  measure  of  dignity  and  satis- 
faction. 

There  was  one  who  walked  on  this  earth. 
He  was  man  yet  God  and  He  said  that  no 
greater  love  hath  man  than  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  f^  his  friends.  He  demonstrated 
these  words  by  His  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

Yes;  our  soldier  dead  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  friends  in  the  hope  of  peace; 
not  to  the  god  of  war.  but  to  the  Lord 
of  peace. 

And  now,  my  dear  mothers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  soldier  dead,  let  us,  meekly, 
through  our  tears,  look  up  to  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  who  has  said,  "Come  to  Me  all 
ye  who  are  heavily  ladened  and  burdened, 
and  I  will  refresh  you." 

On  t^is  Memorial  Day,  let  us  as  a  people 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  those  God-given 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was  found- 
ed. Let  us  resolve  to  protect  our  country 
and  Its  blessed  Institutions  from  the  ene- 
mies within  with  as  much  determination 
and  courage  as  we  have  fought  and  defeated 
those  from  abroad.  America  needs  to  re- 
awaken and  place  it*  trust  in  God  In  order 
this  this  Government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  shall  never  perish 
from  the  earth. 

■£AOS  CAKDtHAL'S  AXnXCAM  CMESO 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
the  American  Creed  ss  written  by  that  out- 
standing Grxl-leanng.  God-loving,  and  peace- 
loving  American  cltu»n.  prince  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman: 

"I  believe  In  America;  In  her  high  destiny 
under  God  to  stand  before  the  people  of  the 


earth  as  a  shinlnf;  example  of  tmselflshnea*. 
devotion  to  the  ideal  that  has  made  us  a 
great  Nation;  the  Christian  Ideal  of  liberty 
in  harmonious  unity,  builded  of  respect  for 
God's  image  In  man  and  every  man's  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

"I  believe  In  America;  For  the  blood  In 
the  veins  of  America,  our  heart's  blood. 
comes  from  the  wovmds  of  many  peoples, 
challced  In  hinnanlty's  name  upon  the  altar 
of  liberty. 

"I  believe  In  America:  Not  l}ecauBe  of  the 
tremendous  resources  of  her  fields  and 
mountains,  rivers  and  lakes,  valleys,  and 
plains,  but  rather  became  America  has  been, 
and  mutt  ever  continue  to  be,  the  beacon 
of  liberty,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed,  the 
refuge  of  the  weak,  the  pledge  and  the  proof 
that  man  can  live  with  man  In  mirtual  re- 
spect, following  God's  law,  voiced  In  man's 
conscience,  and  In  mutual  esteem,  based  on 
the  responsibility  of  democratic  life. 

"Lastly,  I  believe  in  America:  Because  I 
believe  in  God  and  God's  providence  that 
has  been  over  us  from  the  earliest  days  of 
our  beginnings.  Believing  in  God,  I  am  con- 
fident both  of  His  merciful  forgiveness  of 
our  national  sins  and  His  awareness  of  our 
national  virtues.  Believing  In  God's  provi- 
dence. I  am  confident  of  our  high  resolve 
that  this  fair  land,  the  visible  setting  of  the 
vast,  immaterial  soul  of  the  American  Na- 
tion, shall  never  lose  its  Initial  consecra- 
tion to  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God,  so 
that  we  and  our  children's  children  nhaii  Uve 
In  peace  and  harmony  among  ourselves  and 
with  our  neighbors. 

"In  tills  America.  I  believe;  for  this  Amer- 
ica. I  live;  for  this  America,  I  and  mtiiinii^ 
ol  others  stand  ready  to  die."' 


DisyUcc^  PersMs  PraMca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  WKw  jxaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6, 1950, 1  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the 
dlsplaced-persons  bill,  which  happily  has 
now  been  enacted  into  law.  I  pointed 
out,  at  that  time,  the  need  for  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  overpopulation  of  cer- 
tain European  countries.  And  I  also 
called  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  on  May  14 
on  the  need  for  an  international  con- 
ference to  study  this  problem — and  to 
consult  with  experts  of  other  interested 
governments,  particularly  Italy  and 
Germany. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  todajr'g 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  Mr. 
Schuman,  of  France,  stresses  the  need 
for  such  a  world  conference.  The  article 
is  worthy  of  reading,  for  it  Indicates  that 
plans  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
of  overpopulation  may  well  be  worked 
out.  And.  significantly,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  need  for  an  immediate 
relaxation  of  the  population  pressures 
in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  editorial: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20,  1950] 
Schuman  No.  2 

Robert  Schuman,  ceaseless  and  patient 
crusader  for  the  removal  cf  Franco-German 
conflict,  has  come  up  with  another  Initiative 
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aimed  at  the  same  goal.  He  has  a&ked  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  cooperate  iQ 
Buaunonlng  a  world  conference  to  relieve  the 
population  pressure  In  western  Europe.  The 
Utea  IS  as  valuable  as  it  Is  obvlcus.  Yet  it 
hat  been  bandied  about  for  alttoost  4  years 
without  proTolUng  acti^o.  Ong^A^ly  <^ 
concept,  tt  vas  brofaght  up  by  Bldault 
of  tb«  members  ^;  the  Council  of 
ICnMers  meetu.f  In  Mo«cow  early 
In  1947.  but  nothlnx:  was  done  Last  May  3 
this  newspaper  asked  what  had  happened  to 
the   proposal,  saying: 

"A  unifying  idea  :n  the  world  of  tcd.iy 
would  be  a  comprehensive  emigration-immi- 
gration policy  of  reiierlng  Europe'3  surpluses 
In  such  open  spaces,  as  say.  Australia.  Oce- 
ania, and  Brazil.  Here  Is  somethlni?  new, 
■omething  ttiat  could  capture  men's  Imagi- 
nation, something  that  would  unify,  some- 
thing in  which  a  host  of  nations  east  and 
west  have  a  common  Interest,  something  th.it 
would  create  a  diversion  from  the  present 
descent  into  war  " 

Ten  days  later  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
MinUters.  Schuman  revived  the  project,  and 
Messrs.  Acheson  and  Bevln  agreed  upon  a 
study.  Possibly  Mr  Schuman  feared  that 
this  would  l«ad  to  another  Interment;  at 
any  rate,  he  Is  now  making  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  Join  with 
Prance  In  sponsoring  a  world  conference. 

If  this  appeal  turns  out  to  be  fruitless,  Mr. 
Schuman  wou'.d  be  well  advised  to  call  a  con- 
ference himself,  as  he  did  on  the  pooling  of 
the  heavy  industry  of  western  Europe.  P-^r 
a  favorable  environment  does  exist.  There  is 
a  much  more  hospitable  reception  to  Immi- 
gration nowadays  In  such  have-not  areas  as 
Australia.  Oceania,  and  Brazil.  The  main 
haves  are  western  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
In  the  latter  country  the  human  surplus  con- 
str.utes  the  nations  major  problem.  If  the 
haves  and  have-nots  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, emigration  of  excess  workers  mieht 
b«  organized  In  the  manner  advocated  by 
Bldault.  A  significant  role  could  be  played 
In  such  a  transfer  of  people  by  American 
capital.  Mr  R  O  Casey,  who  is  well  remem- 
bered from  his  days  as  Australian  Ambassa- 
dor m  Washington,  has  immieratton  within 
his  province  in  the  Menzies  ministry,  and  he 
ts  r^MTted  to  bav*  said  that  room  Is  avail- 
able in  Australia  to  Immigrants  with  tools. 
Well,  tools  ere  an  American  specialty.  They 
were  supplied  for  war  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  be  supplied  for  peace. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  pest- 1952  activ- 
ity—and  one  that  Sir  Gordon  Grar.  now  en- 
gaged In  wrestling  with  the  so-called  dollar 
gap.  might  explore. 

Relaxation  of  population  pressure  In  Ger- 
manv  and  Italy  would  constitute  a  funda- 
mental grapple  with  reconstruction.  It 
would  help  to  keep  Italy  democtatlc.  It 
would  **T*irc*  anjr  rtstdual  fears  In  France 
about  |?ootlng  thetr  Iwavy  industry  with  Ger- 
many's. It  would  lessen  the  stresses  and 
strains  In  western  Europe,  and  keep  eyes 
turned  west,  li^stead  of  east.  Only  some 
such  solution  can  offset  the  only  victory  that 
Bltlar  scored.  1.  e.,  the  demographic  one. 


It  AH  Depends  on  Wkose  Ox  Is 
Being  Gored 


IIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

Ol    NEW    T<  «K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSI'I'.r.iENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Iflr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe  Rzcord.  I 
Include  an  e<iiu>rial  column  by  Marquis 


Childs  as  It  appeared  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  right  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress, 
of  either  House  or  as  the  joint  commis- 
sion of  both  Houses,  to  inquire  diligently 
into  affairs  affecting  the  public  interest 
has  been  established  beyond  any  effec- 
tive challenge. 

The  only  question  that  has  arisen 
which  is  still  somewhat  less  than  fully 
settled  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
limit,  in  law.  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  witnesses. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  testifying  under 
oath  are  relieved  of  penalties,  save  only 
those  of  contempt  and  perjury,  by  the 
privilege  extended  to  their  testimony. 
At  one  time,  until  the  statutes  were 
modified,  that  privilege  wsis  so  absolute 
that  a  man  might  boast  of  the  most 
atrocious  murders,  if  he  so  desired,  and 
his  words  could  not  even  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  future  investigation. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  commit- 
tees have  plead  lack  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee,  and  occasionally  the 
courts  have  seemed  to  regard  the  man- 
date extended  by  the  House  as  a  delimi- 
tation. 

Other  witnesses  have  relied  on  the 
protection  of  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  against  in- 
quiries as  to  their  political  aCRliation. 
The  weakness  of  this  protection  seems 
established  by  the  most  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  the  refusal  of  certain  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  produce  certain  financial 
records,  on  the  plea  that  the  oCBcers  un- 
der subpena  had  no  responsibility  for 
those  records,  failed  to  protect  them. 

A    NE\V     .KSD     WEIRD     DCCTHINK 

Out  of  those  hearings  has  grown  a  new 
and  weird  and  dangerous  doctrine  u.'^ed 
to  attack  anyone  who  has  shown  the 
courage  of  standing  by  his  convictions, 
at  least  If  those  convictions  have  any- 
thing but  a  reactionary  tinge. 

That  is  to  assert  that  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  a  question  directed  to 
him  as  to  his  political  affiliation  convicts 
himself  by  that  refusal;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  man  does  answer  a 
question  of  doubtful  propriety  but  of 
proved  legality  and  denies  an  allegation 
of  affiliation  or  sympathy  with  a  subver- 
sive organization,  it  is  asserted  that  he 
has  convicted  h)m.self  because  that  is  a 
subversive  technique. 

Perhaps  no  or.^anizations  havft  done 
more  to  develop  and  circulate  this  doc- 
trine than  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  and  the  so-called  Consti- 
tutional Educational  Lea>?ue.  which  now 
refuse,  through  their  principals,  to  dis- 
close to  a  properly  constituted  committee 
of  this  House  information  of  grave  mo- 
ment to  the  public  interest  and  com- 
pletely relevant  to  the  inquu'y.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  was  once  said  of  the 
Constitutional  Educational  League  that 
it  is  neither  constitutional,  educational, 
nor  a  league — and  that  was  13  years  ago 
in  another  InvestiKatlon  In  which  the 
witness,  Joseph  P.  Kamp.  now  reposing 
In  District  Jail  fur  contempt  of  Congress, 


was  equally  recalcitrant  and  barely  es- 
caped contempt  citation. 

NOT    JAH^ED    FOB    TOEAS 

It  makes  a  difference  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

When  people  of  liberal  or  radical  ideas 
are  on  the  stand,  these  extreme  right- 
wing  groups  froth  at  the  mouth  and 
would  deny  the  liberals  any  constitu- 
tional rights;  but  now.  when  the  right- 
wingers — and  I  use  the  word  as  an 
euphemism — are  being  gored  there  are 
equal  screams  that  their  rights  are  being 
violated. 

In  general,  I  agree  with  Marq  Cliilds. 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  wrote  the 
column. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  neither 
the  oflHcers  of  the  Joint  Anti-Pascist 
Refugee  Committee  or  Joe  Kamp  are 
being  jailed  for  their  ideas;  they  each 
committed  an  overt  act  of  defiance 
against  constituted  authority  of  this 
House.  Their  jail  sentences  grew  out  of 
contumacious  conduct  which,  in  turn, 
sprang  from  the  ideas  which  motival/Cd 
them,  and  in  Kamp's  case  which  he  ac- 
tively propagandized;  but  it  was  not  for 
the  ideas  they  were  jailed  or  called  as 
witne.sses. 

It  was  for  refusal  to  answer  questions 
about  their  activities  in  the  field  of  ideas. 
Like  Marq  Childs  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  right  of  any  per-son.  right  or  left,  to 
hold  and  preach  his  ideas  put  to  chal- 
lenge, but  when  they  are  questioned  by 
a  congressional  committee  on  a  proper 
and  relevant  subject  their  duty  is  to 
answer  fully  and  truthfully. 

Mr.  Childs'  column  follows: 

LOBBT  IjrVESTIG.VTION — POSSIBLK  CONTEMPT  OW 

THE  Right 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Sooner  or  later  It  was  bou.id  to  happen. 
Organizations  of  the  reactionary  right  hav« 
come  up  against  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment meted  out  for  a  contlderable  time  by 
Congress  to  organizations  of  the  extreme  left. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment faces  possible  contempt  action  by  a 
House  committee  investigating  lobbyists  and 
their  scurces  of  revenue.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely.  executive  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  refused  to  produce  records  showing 
who  paid  the  costs  to  send  out  vast  quanti- 
ties of  propaganda  Including  John  T. 
Plynn's  bock.  The  Road  Ahead. 

This  case  would  seem  to  parallel  closely 
that  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  on  the  Attorney  Gener.-d'a 
Hat  of  subversive  organizations.  Tliut  com- 
mittee rt-fu?ed  to  produce  its  records  show- 
ing how  It  was  hnanced.  EHeveu  committee 
members  were  sentsnced  to  from  3  to  8 
months  in  jail.  Having  finally  exhausted  all 
legal  appeals,  they  are  about  to  serve  their 
sentences,  thus  ending  nearly  4  years  of  dis- 
pute. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment Is  Just  now  at  the  beginning  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  similar  development. 
Rumely  h-is  refused  once  to  produce  the  rec- 
ords .sought  bv  the  Lobby  Committee. 

But  the  committee  plans  a  second  and 
carefully  prepared  hearing  at  which  he  again 
win  be  called  upi.^n  to  produce  the  private 
recjrds  of  his  organization.  The  purpose  la 
to  make  plain.  If  he  refuses,  why  a  citation 
for  contempt  is  Inevitable.  Rumely.  in  other 
words,  will  be  put  publicly  In  the  position 
of  defying  a  duly  constituted  cummltte*  of 
Congress. 

The  Lobbv  Committee,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative FRAffK  Buchanan,  of  Pfnnsylvanl«» 
has   ambitious  pmiis   that   go   beyond   Uila. 
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Members  of  the  staff  believe  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  show  a  carefully  worked  out  and  well- 
financed  plan  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  more  accurately  the  Pair  Deal  sec- 
tion of  the  party,  using  the  Plj-nn  book  as 
the   chief    weapon   of   propaganda. 

Indications  are,  according  to  committee 
investigators,  that  lO.OOO.OOO  copies  have 
been  dlstrlbut«d  thus  far  In  addition  to  mag- 
azine reprints.  The  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  Is  reported  to  have  sent 
out  670,000  copies,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  1.500.000. 

According  to  present  plans,  rtynn  will  be 
called  to  testify.  He  Is  to  be  asked  about 
reports  that  he  entered  Into  a  contract  for  a 
larpe  lump-sum  payment  to  write  the  Road 
Ahead,  which  Is  a  denunciation  of  most  of 
the  measures  associated  with  the  concept  of 
the  welfare  state. 

Lobby  Committee  investigators  have  evi- 
dence indicating  that  several  wealthy  Indl- 
\iduals  In  Texas  and  Colorado,  who  are  per- 
sonally paying  for  the  distribution  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Flynn  book,  are  also  supply- 
ing funds  to  aid  Senator  McCahtht,  of  Wis- 
consin, In  hl.s  attacks  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  McCartht  help  Is  being  funneled 
in  part  at  least  through  the  Nationalist  China 
lobby.  If  current  leads  can  be  proved  up 
throiigh  further  Investigation,  the  committee 
Intends  to  look  into  that  lobby,  which  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  the  most 
flourishing  and  "well-heeled"  in  the  whole 
roster. 

Under  attack,  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  Is  making  a  loud  outcry 
about  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  freedom 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  A  letter 
appealing  for  funds  quotes  the  BUI  of 
Rights:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press"  and.  again,  "the  right  of  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  ' 

Interestingly  enough,  this  same  Bill  of 
Rights  and  other  constitutional  guaranties 
were  invoked  by  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Ref- 
ugee Committee.  In  repeated  appeals,  the 
same  argumenu  In  behalf  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  right  of  free  speech  were  raised. 

An  Important  distinction  can.  ol  course. 
be  made — the  Antl-Pasci.st  Committee  Is 
linked  by  the  Attorney  General  to  commu- 
nism and  the  Communist  conspiracy.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  contempt  charged 
against  the  Anti-Pascist  Committee  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  same  refusal  to  produce 
private  papers  that  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  may  eventually  be 
found  guilty  of. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  people  put  In  Jail  for 
their  ideas  or  their  political  beliefs,  whether 
they  are  of  the  extreme  right  or  the  extreme 
left.  Such  a  precedent  is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  all  of  us  who  cherish  the  freedoms  that 
have  made  this  Nation  great.  It  is  dangerous 
in  particular  because  freedom  Is  Indivisible. 
If  you  Jail  the  members  of  one  unpopular 
group  for  It^  ideas,  sooner  or  later  you  wiU 
Jail  another  unpopular  group  and  flually  all 
who  dare  to  think  and  to  speak. 


Commencement  A<ldress  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
Sykes  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or    VTRCTHTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  20.  19S0 

Mr  FUGATE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5,  1950,  Mr.  Wilfred  Sykes.  chairman  of 


the  executive  coimnittee.  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  delivered  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. Harrogate,  Tenn.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university, 
I  was  present  and  heard  Mr.  Sykes  speak 
and  was  profoundly  Impressed  by  the 
timely  and  sound  counsel  which,  out  of  a 
most  successful  life,  he  gave  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class. 

Wilfred  Sykes  was  born  in  Palmerston, 
North  New  Zealand,  educated  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  graduated  in  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  He  be!?an 
his  engineering  career  in  the  electrifica- 
tion of  gold  mines  in  South  Africa.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1909,  to 
join  the  engineering  staff  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co  ,  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  In  1923,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  for  the  electrification  of 
their  steel  mills. 

In  his  steady  advance  in  the  field  of 
electrical  engineering,  Mr.  Sykes  in- 
vented many  processes,  obtaining  scares 
of  patents  which  have  revolutionized  the 
electrical  industiy.  In  World  War  I  he 
had  charge  of  designing  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  United  States  Navy.  He  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  electric  hoists 
for  coal  mines,  and  electric  drives  for 
rolling  mills. 

A  long-time  member  of  many  profes- 
sional societies,  this  pioneer  inventor,  en- 
gineer, and  industrial  leader  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  and 
smce  1949  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Notable  as  a  civic 
and  educational  leader,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industrj',  a  trustee  of  the 
Glenwood  Manual  Training  School,  and 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Chicago  to  which  he  has  given  much 
time  in  planning  its  present  great  ex- 
pmnsion  program.  Recently  he  was  given 
the  Washington  award  for  1950  for  his 
invention  of  electrical  machines  and  steel 
processes,  for  advances  in  industrial  ad- 
ministration and  cooperation  and  coun- 
sel to  State  and  college.  This  notable 
award  is  an  honor  conferred  by  his  fel- 
low engineers  in  recognition  of  accom- 
plishments which  preeminently  promote 
the  happiness,  comfort,  and  well-being 
of  humanity. 

Because  of  his  contribution  to  science, 
industry,  and  educational  enterprises 
and  his  humanitarian  activities.  Wilfred 
Sykes  was  given  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity during  the  exercises  of  the 
morning. 

His  address  follows: 

I  feel  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
address  this  graduating  class  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  because  I  feel  a  certain 
kinship  with  the  men  and  women  who  have 
attended  this  Institution.  I  was  reared  in 
Australia  under  pioneer  conditions,  and  very 
early  In  my  life  learned  that  if  I  was  to 
achieve  any  success  at  all,  it  would  be  only 
through  my  own  efforts.  I  quickly  foiind 
I  would  have  to  stand  on  my  own  feet.  I 
Imagine  that  a  great  majority  of  you  are 
very  much  in  the  same  poBttiOD.  and  I  tbink 
it  is  your  good  fortune  that  It  is  so.  What- 
ever you  may  accomplish  you  will  have  tha 
great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  It  was 
through  your  own  efforts,  and  you  owe  noth- 


ing to  anyone.  And  I  know  nothing  that 
so  frees  the  sf)Ul  of  man  as  the  feeling  of 
independence  that  comes  from  self-accom- 
plishment. Such  an  individual  "looks  the 
whole  world  in  the  face;  he  owes  not  any 
man." 

When  I  asked  Dr  Klncald  what  I  should 
talk  about  he  replied,  "Speak  from  your 
heart."  I  propose  to  speak  simply  about 
problems  as  I  view  them  in  the  light  of  my 
own  experience 

Prom  now  on  you  are  starting  along  the 
long  road  of  life,  and  it  will  bring  you  many 
and  varied  experiences.  As  one  who  has 
traveled  along  this  path  a  long  way,  and 
perhaps  not  unsuccessfully.  I  shall  set  forth 
some  of  my  observations  which  may  be  of 
some  guidance  to  you  as  you  begin  your 
Jotimey. 

To  the  young  graduate  the  world  will 
bring  many  disappointments.  Many  will  be 
trivial,  but  some  perhaps  of  such  importance 
as  to  affect  your  whole  career.  But  we  must 
not  be  controlled  In  our  outlook  by  disap- 
pointments because  there  will  be  many  op- 
jjortunities.  Apart  from  unsatisfied  mate- 
rial wants,  many  ideals  and  Illusions  will  be 
shattered,  and  they  will  all  leave  some  mark 
on  your  mind.  However,  they  must  be  ap- 
praised In  their  proper  perspective  and  not 
allowed  to  deter  you  In  your  chosen  way  of 
life.  If  we  look  at  life  In  that  way,  in  the 
long  run  the  road  will  be  one  that  will  lead 
to  endiirlng  happiness. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "I  am  among  ttaoM 
who  think  well  of  the  h\unan  character  gen- 
erally. I  consider  man  as  formed  for  society 
and  endowed  by  nature  with  those  dispoel- 
tlons  which  fit  him  for  society.  I  believe  also 
that  his  mind  is  perfectible  to  a  degree  of 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  form  any  conception. 
It  Is  impossible  for  a  man  who  takes  a  sur- 
vey of  what  is  already  known  not  to  see  what 
an  Immensity  in  every  branch  of  science 
yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  And  It  Is  stlU 
more  certain  that  great  fields  are  yet  to  be 
explored  to  which  our  faculties  are  equal, 
and  that  to  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot  fix 
the  limits.  I  Join,  therefore.  In  branding  as 
cowardly  the  idea  that  the  human  man  is 
incapable  of  further  advances.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  doctrine  which  the  present  des- 
pots of  the  earth  are  Inculcating  and  apply- 
ing, especially  to  religion  and  pjolltics."  I 
I  have  quoted  Jefferson  because  we  have  been 
told  by  many  In  high  political  favor  that 
during  the  last  20  years  this  country  has 
reached,  or  Is  reaching  the  limit  of  develop- 
ment under  a  system  of  individual  fieedum  of 
effort,  and  that  in  the  future  we  must  be 
more  and  more  controlled  by  political  author- 
ity in  all  our  efforts  In  business  or  otherwise. 

Thomas  Jefferson  again  said.  "Thank 
heaven,  the  American  mind  is  already  too 
much  open  to  listen  to  such  Impostors,  and 
while  ihe  art  of  printing  is  left  to  us,  science 
can  never  be  retrograded.  What  is  once  ac- 
quired of  real  knowledge  can  never  be  lost. 
To  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  every  spirit 
should  be  ready  to  devote  itself." 

I  have  referred  to  Jefferson  because  he  saw 
clearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  individual  freedom  was  the 
foundation  for  the  success  of  the  newly  bom 
nation,  and  he  also  held  that  "that  govern- 
ment is  best   that  governs  least." 

I  have  referred  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
self-achievement,  but  many  are  bewUdered 
by  the  complexity  of  the  surrounding  world, 
and  really  don't  know  how  to  start.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  asset  that  a  young  man  or 
woman  can  have  m  starting  out  In  life  Is  a 
definite  objective.  Unforttmately.  many 
young  people  give  little  thought  to  what 
ttaey  really  want  to  do.  We  all,  of  course, 
want  to  achieve  material  success  as  quickly 
as  posBlble,  but  the  real  success  of  life  is 
much  more  than  jtist  making  a  comfortable 
living.  It  Is  the  satisfying  of  that  Inner 
spiritual  drive  which  makes  all  of  us  want 
to  feel  that  we  have  done  our  part  In  life 
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tr.a  r-<  be  just  dnww.  Wlicn  I  wmm  a  your.f 
ZOAR  oxer  40  ye^ri  xic  a.  :r.«T.'.  .-r  r:  a  sauli 
fr»tiuMiint  c.tm  ;r.  »:<vr...».  *:-..;;r.«*nng. 
I  kr.  ••»  <>xA,--.  V  ■»  r. '.:  I  1  a:  <'cl  ■  r*  I  bad 
kn  ■»  ..  :  r  i  .  r»  •.:-.-.?  I  a  l  i  .;.i  -j  be 
ar.  »  i^T  •.  ►'  ^  .  — r  And  witt.  oniT  tcev^er 
ci  >  r-  .  :-„e4  ;;:  ir.oee  days,  tn  a  r«nio<« 
c    .  I  set  out  to  acquire  tone  kuovledge 

or  ;  >e  subject  I  quickly  f<:«nd  tliai  it 
«nasr.  T  ao  rnvrcb  «kat  isiatrucuon  I  could 
rec«:re  in  coUc(e  Uiat  counted  as  educatiou. 
but  vbat  I  wm  prepared  to  put  tato  it  la  tiie 
way  ot  Ii*rd  'vork  Uutt  w?il«d  a*  in  aome 
nuiMUis  to  •duere  twnm  tn  my  ebomn 
profesatcn. 

Wbat  is  it  Uiat  brln^  one  a\an  success 
tn  hit  and  failure  to  lite  bixtber?  With 
few  excepuona  it  U  not  <>xtraor<ttDary 
mental  capacity  The  aikswer  is  t^.at  aome 
raeo  MKcacd  because  tlhry  cheerfully  pay 
tlie  pe%e»  at  success  «hi>  others,  thouch 
they  ciaic^  Ambiucm  axMt  a  desire  to  succeed. 
are  unwiUing  to  pay  that  pnce.  The  price 
oi  success  is  to  use  all  your  courage  to  forcti 
youeaaU  to  concentrate  on  tbre  problem  at 
feHltf.  to  think  o(  It  deeply  and  conatantly. 
and  to  study  it  from  ail  acgles.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  often  the  problem  becomes  easy 
If  the  sttack  u  caj-rte<l  thrcufh  with  deter- 
Bun«tlon  It  IS  necessary  to  have  a  h.gh  and 
sustained  determination  to  achieve  what  you 
plan  to  acoompiiata.  not  only  when  condl^ion^ 
are  rarorabie  but  also  In  spite  of  adverse  cir- 
tiiat  may  discourage  a  less  rteter- 
l«<liiillial  I:  u  necessary  to  refuse 
to  belteTe  that  there  a.-e  any  circumstances 
strong  enouih  to  defeat  you  if  you  are  srfll- 
clenUy  determined.  This  la,  o:  course,  the 
hard  road  to  trsTel.  sod  that  Is  why  so  many 
men  and  women  ne»«r  reach  success,  but 
y»«:d  to  the  su«n  call  of  the  rut  and  remain 
In  the  beaten  paths  that  are  Ujt  beaten  men 
linmtng  a<  aou  1mm  *v«r  bsen  accomplUhed 
vMhoMK  •OBMant  eBdeafor  and  the  ceaseiess 
apt^licaStHi  of  the  La^h  of  ambition. 

Thaw  fvmarks  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
life  wiil  be  all  work  and  no  play.  That  is  not 
so  because  m  yotir  wcvk  there  can  be  the 
Kf^atest  satisfaction — much  more  tban  can 
be  obtained  from  UUj  (olio wing  seme  amuse- 
ment 

You  may  MMk.  "How  do  I  start  to  climb  the 
ladder?"  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
a  very  simple  rule  that  has  for  me  rapidly 
opened  the  door  to  opportunity.  Apart  from 
enthusiasm  for  ycur  job  and  a  desire  to  do 
jour  taaJt  well  and  eSciently.  mental  prepa- 
ratlaB  for  advancement  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance so  that  when  the  jfjportunity  comes 
along  you  will  be  prepared  to  step  Into  a 
Job  caJlin<  tor  greater  responsibility  and 
iaiowladge. 

Accordirg  to  the  laws  of  mechanics  you 
eannct  rilse  yourself  cff  the  ground  by  pull- 
In?  at  your  booutraps.  but  psychologically 
yoa  can  raise  yourself  by  pulMng  at  your 
■MWtal  bootstr-jps  The  simplest  way  to 
do  so  In  my  experience  has  been  to  flgure  out 
how  to  do  the  Job  of  the  man  ahead,  and 
then  dream  up  ways  of  doing  it  I^etter,  This 
will  lead  to  mental  maturity  which  will  not 
be  unnoticed  by  those  to  whom  you  may  re- 
port, and  you  are  more  Itfccly  to  have  the 
•jpportunity  to  go  ahead  If  you  are  mentally 
prepared  to  take  the  srep  But  beyond  this. 
tf  you  have  the  Ambition  r.o  progress,  you 
must  «ls<  have  the  courage  to  take  the  re- 
aptjnsibUitles  that  go  suh  greater  oppor- 
tunity In  all  organizations  management  Is 
continually  on  the  lockout  for  young  men 
who  are  ambitious  and  who  can  step  Into 
Jobs  of  greater  responsibUity  However,  we 
And  that  while  some  ha^e  reasonable  ambi- 
tion, they  do  not  have  'he  mental  maturity 
or  the  courage  to  accept  such  additional  re- 
sponsiblUty.    Therelore.  they  must  be  passed 

by 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  get  the  Impreasloo  that  prog- 
isaa  Ui  your  vocation  is  tbt  atil>   measure 


of  success  that  you  should  have.  Tou  miut 
be  a  well-rounded  human  being,  and  y>..u 
should  be  an  asset  to  your  community.  Ic 
IS  axiomatic  that  no  success  can  be  achieved 
without  character.  Ch.^racter  Implies  hon- 
esty of  thought  and  deed  The  best  rule 
that  I  know  for  keeping  one's  feet  on  tb? 
ground  and  guiding  one's  actions  is  never 
to  be  di-^honest  with  oneself.  Many  are. 
and  fool  themselves  Into  the  bcluf  that  a 
ready  tongue  and  a  brazen  bluff  may  be 
substitutas  for  knowledge  and  ability  It 
doesn't  wcrl:  We  have  plenty  of  these 
people  In  the  business  world,  and  sometimes 
for  a  short  period  thev  are  pointed  to  as 
e.'uunples  of  great  success.  They  flash  like 
a  nova  In  the  sky,  but  they  fade  Just  as 
quickly 

In  your  relationships  with  your  fellow  men 
I  thini  you  should  remember  that  we  gen- 
erally find  people  pretty  much  as  we  con- 
ceive them  to  be  If  you  think  of  your 
a^ociates  as  being  honest  and  trustworthy, 
lind  act  toward  them  In  such  a  manner,  ycu 
won't  be  fooled  very  often  Occasionally 
your  Angers  will  be  burned,  tut  in  the  long 
ran  those  who  betray  your  confidence  will 
be  the  losers,  and  not  you.  If  you  treat 
everyone  with  suspicion.  th(*n  you  are  gom^ 
to  be  a  very  unhappy  man.  devoting  your 
time  to  foiling  Imaginary  plots,  instead  of 
attending  to  your  own  tusinesa.  Your  atti- 
tude wUl  be  reflected  by  those  with  whom 
you  associate,  and  you  will  neither  receive 
n?r  deserve  their  confidence. 

I  urge  that  as  opportunity  offers  you  take 
an  active  part  in  your  community.  In  the 
beginning  It  may  be  only  helping  to  raise 
funds  for  some  association  or  charity,  but 
a  conscientious  effort  to  do  your  share  will 
bring  attention  and  opportunities  of  which 
you  may  have  no  conception.  If  you  are 
going  to  live  with  your  fellow  men  you  must 
also  take  your  part  in  promotine  the  com- 
mon welfare  and  take  pride  in  your  com- 
munry  activities. 

However,  beyond  your  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  there  Is  a  greater  field  in 
which  ycu  should  lake  a  very  real  Interest. 
The  government's  relationship  to  our  eco- 
nomic organization,  especially  that  of  the 
Federal  Government,  will  affect  your  future 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor,  and. 
indeed,  perhaps  more  than  all  other  factors. 
The  proper  relationship  of  government  to 
economic  affai.'s  hao  been  a  topic  of  perennial 
discu-sion.  When  our  Nation  was  founded 
in  1776  it  was  the  chief  theme  of  that  great 
fundamental  work  on  economics.  Adam 
Smiths  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  pu*5llshed 
in  that  year.  Nj  subject  was  of  more  con- 
cern to  the  men  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution   than    this    relationship. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  chang- 
ing circuaastances  of  the  world  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  political  ideas,  brought 
about  especially  during  the  last  25  years,  the 
slgnlflcance  of  government  in  our  economic 
affairs  has  greatly  increased  During  the  last 
few  decades  with  the  growth  of  the  ideo- 
logical doctrines  of  fascism,  communism,  and 
socialism,  and  the  various  offshoots  in  this 
and  other  countries,  all  it.sues  regarding  the 
function  of  government  in  relation  to  our 
economy  have  been  intensified.  Our  Amer- 
ican concept  of  the  function  of  government, 
until  about  the  last  20  years,  was  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  thought  of  as  a  referee. 
By  laws  and  through  the  courts  it  restricted 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  and  prevented 
him  from  injuring  or  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage of  others  and  from  harmful  acts  that 
would  affect  the  people  generally.  Otherwise. 
It  left  the  Individual  free  to  follow  his  own 
course  in  life,  to  own  property,  and  to  use 
bis  initiative  to  progress  in  whatever  way 
be  desired.  It  was  this  freedom  that  pro- 
vided the  incentives  that  brought  sbout  the 
great  technological  and  business  devclcp- 
i&ents  ibat  bave  made  us  the  leading  Nation 


of  the  world  Today  all  noncommunlstlc 
nations  look  toward  America  for  aid.  either 
In  the  form  of  food  and  goodi  or  technical 
assistance  The  Communists  If  anything, 
are  worse  off  than  the  others.  Yet,  thare  are 
many  politicians  in  our  midst  who  want  to 
change  the  system  that  has  ma  je  all  of  these 
bounties  ours  and  to  lead  us  along  the  path 
that  has  brought  the  once  gr«  at  and  proud 
nation  of  Britain  to  little  mor3  than  an  ex- 
istence level.  Her  people  havo  been  robbed 
of  that  initiative  and  sell-rellonce  that  were 
once  their  great  ch.irncterist  c  and  which 
led  to  the  ojSening  and  devek  pment  of  the 
unknown  world  In  the  period  preceding  this 
century,  thus  creating  the  oiici'  great  British 
Empire. 

All  extensions  of  governmental  functions 
restrict  inc'vldual  liberty  and  tend  to  re- 
duce all  to  a  common  level  under  the  rule 
of  bureaucracy,  no  matter  wh.it  guise  It  as- 
sumes. 

All  over  the  world  governments  have  tried 
to  take  over  new  functions  and  control  of 
the  individual  They  say  they  will  achieve 
stability,  provide  full  employment,  protect 
citizens  from  every  viclssltud;  of  life,  iron 
out  business  cycles,  and  mike  prosperity 
permanent.  These  attempts  of  government 
have  always  failed  and  are  row  failing  all 
over  the  wor!d  We  can  say  vlth  historical 
accuracy  that  no  nation  has  ever  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  these  objectives  because  In 
such  attempts  they  necessarll;  dcntrcy  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  the  incentives  which 
have  iieen  the  mainspring  of  a  I  progress  and 
prosperity. 

To  carry  out  these  tdeall.-  tic  objectives 
means,  of  course,  that  there  must  be  such 
control  over  all  social  and  buiiness  life  that 
we  have  socialism.  We  d<5n  t  need  to  look 
further  than  Britain  and  some  of  the  British 
Dominions,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, to  realize  the  destructve  effect  that 
these  controls  have  exercised  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  I  don't  believe  that  In  these 
United  Stales  cur  people  wan'  to  follow  the 
path  that  has  brought  so  much  misery  to  so 
many  nations.  Unfortunaitly,  there  are 
powerful  political  elements  still  following 
the  damnable  philosophy  that  people  can  be 
bribed  with  their  own  money  so  that  they 
may  perpetuate  themseil^es  in  power.  If  you 
look  around,  you  will  see  numerous  efforts 
to  do  so.  Subsidies  given  to  .arlous  groups 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation  at  large  are  un- 
dermining the  free  economy  >t  the  country 
and  producing  aniflcial  prosperity  for  the 
favored  ones,  which  inevitably  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  us  all.  For  Inst  ince,  3,000.000 
farmers  receive  direct  subsid  es,  largely  for 
doing  what  they  should  normi  lly  do  in  their 
own  interests,  and  we  all  pay    he  bill. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  all  of  you  should 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  th ;  effect  of  gov- 
ernment upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  not 
In  relation  to  individual  groups,  because  In 
the  long  run  your  own  welfar?  Is  controlled 
by  what  happens  to  the  country  at  large. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  again  q\iot- 
Ing  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1821.  when  an  old 
man  he  said.  "When  all  go^ernment.  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  In  little  as  In  great 
things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Wasi  ington  as  the 
center  of  all  power,  it  will  rei  der  powerless 
the  checks  provided  of  one  g  iverument  on 
another  and  become  as  venal  i  nd  oppressive 
as  the  government  from  which  we  have  sep- 
arated." By  this,  of  course,  tie  was  refer- 
ring to  the  then  British  Govenment.  And 
aK'.Un  he  says.  "Were  we  (  irected  from 
Washington  when  to  st^w  and  when  to  reap 
we  should  soon  want  bread." 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  ycu  are  taking 
•  new  place  In  the  world  in  which  govern- 
ment has  assumed,  even  durng  your  life- 
time, an  importance  wholly  lulmaglned  a 
generation  ago.    I  think  I  hav  .•  said  enough 
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to  Indicate  what  our  problems  may  be  and 
why  It  Is  necessary  to  be  ever  vigilant  to 
preserve  those  things  that  have  made  this 
Nation  strong.  However,  times  change,  and 
we  should  be  eager  to  Improve  our  social 
system  and  correct  such  weaknesses  as  may 
exist  without  destruction  of  those  elements 
that  have  proved  their  worth  In  the  past. 

May  you  achieve  every  success  In  your  vari- 
ous careers,  and  build  a  happy  and  useful 
life  on  the  foundation  that  you  have  laid 
In  this  Institution. 


Gear  Channel  Stations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  biggest  and  best  civic  and  profes- 
sional orijanizatioas  in  the  country  Is  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association.  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  them  at  their  recent  annual 
convention  is  one  pertaining  to  radio 
service.  Per  the  Record  I  offer  a  copy  of 
this  resolution: 

We  are  informed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  considering 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  that  would 
restrict  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission m  such  a  way  that  clear  channel 
Etatlcns,  which  mean  so  much  to  us  who  live 
outside  of  cities,  would  be  badly  curtailed 
If  not  entirely  silenced.  Bills  carrying  cut 
such  policies  are  also  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  vigorously 
protests  against  such  restrictions,  whether 
by  treaty  or  statute,  and,  in  self-defense, 
urges  the  Congress  to  take  positive  action 
that  might  be  required  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion or  curtailment  of  cur  clear  channel 
radio  service;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


The  British  "No'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or    MASSACIitrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "The  British  "No'."  which  was  re- 
printed as  a  public  service  by  iha  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Monday,  June  19,  1950: 
Thk  British  "No " 

Britain's  Labor  Party  seems  to  have 
slammed  the  door  on  any  hope  that  the 
crystallization  of  the  Schuman  plan  would 
find  the  British  Government  ready  to  Join 
the  combine.  The  party's  executive  com- 
mittee rejects  the  plan  out  of  fear  of  a  super- 
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government.  It  would  be  rash,  nevertheless, 
to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision 
Is  final  with  Britain.  The  Schuman  plan  has 
excited  a  lively  .merest  across  party  lines 
there.  All  the  Liberals  are  for  i*.  and,  though 
they  have  only  nine  seats,  they  still  have  a 
following  which  gave  them  2.500,000  votes 
at  the  last  election.  Favorable,  too.  Is  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  Conservative  Parly, 
Even  the  Laborites  ai-e  (or  werei  divided, 
for.  In  spite  of  the  xenophobic  Mr.  Bevin, 
Premier  Attlee  was  quick  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple, and  he  probably  voiced  the  view  of 
some  of  the  rank  and  file.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, the  party  In  Parliament  will  close  ranks 
behind  its  executive  committee.  In  that 
event  the  Schuman  plan  may  present  the 
parties  in  Britain  with  an  Issue  at  a  time 
when  to  all  Intents  and  puiT}o.ses  issues  have 
been  set  aside  in  a  kind  ol  informal  under- 
standing giving  all  the  appttarance  of  a  coali- 
tion. Such  a  development  would  be  highly 
significant  In  view  of  tt.e  slender  Labor 
majority. 

POWEB-MAD  PLA:<fNKRS 

It  Is  clear  from  this  cecision  that  the 
Labor  Party  is  under  the  dominance  ol  eco- 
nomic planners  who  are  simply  applying  the 
logic  of  their  position.  Planners  dont  like 
to  share  control.  They  are  the  boss  of  so- 
ciety. With  rigid  powers  over  the  home 
market,  allocating  raw  naterlals,  factory 
space,  machines,  labor,  and  investment,  they 
must  keep  up  barriers  be.ween  themselves 
and  the  outside  world  lest  chaos'  (meaning 
freedom  of  choice)  be  Introduced  into  the 
domestic  system.  Thus  imiwrts  from  abroad 
and  currency  relations  with  abroad  have  to 
be  controlled.  To  be  sure  the  Labor  Party 
says  the  plan  miqht  be  considered  favorably 
if  all  the  European  countries  were  Socialist. 
But  this  IS  plainly  an  excuse  for  nonpartlci- 
paticn.  The  game  was  given  away  at  a  re- 
cent conference  of  the  Socialist  Parties  in 
Europe  at  Copenhagen.  Ai  that  meeting  the 
British  Labor  Party  alone  maintained  that 
the  proposed  steel  and  coal  authority  should 
be  intergovernmenial,  so  ihat  its  decisions 
would  be  In  fact  the  sutject  of  dickering 
among  delegates  and  not  made  In  its  own 
name.  What  would  that  mean"*  Clearly  a 
Europe  committed  to  a  jea;o\is  group  of  rival 
planners  all  determined  that,  whatever  else 
happened,  their  own  populations  would  be 
fully  employed.  Under  such  auspices  Europe 
would  be  foredoomed  to  chaos. 

ORATOHT     FAIL£D     EUHC  PEAN     UNITT 

Mr.  Schuman  s  concept  is  dramatically 
opposed  to  British  Labor  s.  What  he  en- 
visages is  a  board  that  is  supranational,  not 
international.  It  would  make  such  decisions 
as  what  plants  to  Improve  and  what  plants  to 
shut  down  for  keeping  abreast  of  an  ex- 
panding market.  The  test  vould  be  the  most 
economical  use  of  resourcirs.  so  as  to  bring 
down  prices  and  sell  the  product  In  Europe 
and  abroad.  But  the  subsidiary  decisions  of 
buying  and  selling  would  be  made  by  the 
market — something  that  planners  cannot 
tolerate.  This  is  the  economics  side  of  the 
Schuman  proposal.  It  L'l,  however,  the 
politics  of  the  proposal  t;iat  is  the  main 
and  exhilarating  element  in  it.  Mr.  Schu- 
man decided  that  oratory  his  had  its  chance 
of  bringing  unity  to  Europe  and  has  failed 
a.nd  that  the  time  had  come  for  action — and 
action  at  the  point  of  crucial  contact.  He 
finds  that  the  Laborites  In  England  have 
never  bothered  to  grapple  with  the  unity 
problem,  or  to  take  It  serlov.sly.  They  forget 
that  both  the  French  and  tae  Germans  have 
provided  for  the  partial  abandonment  of  sov- 
ereignty In  their  constitutions,  and  that  the 
Schuman  plan  thus  amounts  to  Implementa- 
tion. 

rNMASKi;«G     SOCIALIST     LIP     SE>nCS 

Mr.  Schuman  has  brought  the  divergences 
In  Europe  to  a  head;  he  baa  presented  the 


British  with  a  choice.  The  Labor  party  hM 
made  lu  own  answer — and  this  Is  that  unity 
Is  merely  an  ideal  to  which  to  give  Up  serv- 
ice, not  one  to  be  realized.  It  wants  room 
to  pursue  Its  own  autarchic  policies,  which. 
In  the  final  analysis,  mean  an  effort  to  get 
prosperity  at  somebody  else's  expense.  Wltli 
this  decision  the  Labor  Party  wUl  stand  con- 
victed of  trying  to  recreate  the  world  of 
Dr.  Schacht  which  brought  on  the  last  war. 
The  question  remains  to  be  answered  wheth- 
er the  British  people  will  ai^ree  with  the 
Labor  Party.  Now  more  than  ever  BCr. 
Schuman's  hand  needs  to  be  upheld  by  the 
United  States,  lest  the  French,  with  Britain 
out  of  the  combination,  yield  to  fear  ot 
German  predominance,  and  back  away  from 
pursuit  of  an  initiative  which  Is  the  only 
statesmanlike  action  to  come  out  of  Europo 
since  the  war  ended. 


Statement  Before  Comafttce  far 
Reciprocity  InformatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHCSCrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATXVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscobo.  I 

'*ish  to  include  herein  a  very  well  pre- 
pared and  instructive  statement  of  Jack 
Barry,  executive  manager  of  tlie  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 
Lawrence,  Mass..  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  on  Jime  19, 
1950: 

My  name  Is  Jack  Barry.  I  am  the  executive 
manager  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Inc.,  an  organization  of  more 
than  500  Industry,  business,  and  professional 
men  of  Lawrence,  Andover,  North  Andover, 
and  Methuen,  Mass. 

We  live  in  an  area  where  two-thirds  of  our 
manufacturing  labor  force  is  employed  In  the 
woolen  ind  worsted  weaving  Industry.  The 
economy  of  the  greater  Lawrence  area  Is 
largely  based  upon  the  payrolls  of  these  tex- 
tile mUls  and  the  condition  of  the  textUe 
Industry  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  continuing 
concern  to  each  of  the  128.649  people  who 
live — work — and  do  business  In  greater  Law- 
rence. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  we  suffered 
sizable  unemployment  In  the  textile  Indus- 
try. At  the  peak  of  that  distress  period  we 
hac*  23,900  workers  drawing  unemployment 
compensation.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1949. 
the  division  of  employment  security  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  paid  ov^ 
(112,000.000  in  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  Jobless  workers  In  greater  Lawrence. 
The  Impact  of  these  conditions  on  the  four 
communities  of  greater  Lawrence  was  felt 
by  all — and  felt  most  severely  by  the  textile 
workers  whose  Jobs  were  wiped  out  by  market 
conditions  in  the  textile  Industry. 

We  have  slowly  recovered  from  last  years" 
economic  crisis  but  both  old  and  new  threats 
to  our  textile  Industries  keep  us  sensitively 
aware  of  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  high 
unemployment.  In  the  belief  that  this  com- 
mittee will  not  disregard  entirely  the  Impact 
of  Government  foreign-trade  policy  on  any 
area  of  the  United  States  if  the  facts  are 
presented  to  you.  I  have  been  asked  by  our 
members  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  hard 
facts  of  our  situation. 
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A  r*'».^lT«  of  the  Great  and  Oenfrml  Court 
of  the  Common «««ltli  of  Mi— rhiiaetta  ith« 
rorrert  tttle  of  our  Stat*  taflalatur**  t  on  July 
8.  IMO  Cf— ted  a  sped*]  commttt're  re!at!ve 
to  tbe  t»<»tljiatton  and  study  of  ;he  textile 
luilutlj  and  to  prerent  tbe  remo\-al  therenf 
(ran  tta*  CaaunonvMUtb  In  mm  tunpi* 
■r  Sttttt  ta|lBlatiire  created  a  eom- 
to  find  out  why  the  textile  Industry 
waa  lc«Ttnc  Maaachuaetts  and  vhat  could 
b*  dooe  about  n. 

On  May  12.  1950  tbe  commission  Issued 
the  attached  report  from  vblch  I  shall  quote 
only  tha  OKiat  teportant  portions.  First, 
■ome  statlstlca  on  employment  in  tbe  textile 
IndiMtry  The  peaJc  of  employm«nt  In  the 
Mavacbuaetta  textile  Industry  vas  235.000 
r^ry^m  tn  1933  Employment  In  tbe  In- 
dustry decUzMtf  atcadlly  to  a  low  of  96,000 
persona  In  1933.  shot  up  to  a  vrartlme  peak 
of  142  000  persons  tn  1948.  but  baa  since 
dropped  off  to  113.000  workers  m  Maaaa- 
cbuaetu  textile  ptZanta  at  tba  time. 

The  reasons  for  this  drop  in  empiorment 
were  studied  by  lixe  comauislon  ar.d  the  fi  1- 
lowing  factor*  ameigtd  as  being  of  Impor- 
tance In  tbla  sttoation: 
(a I   Ooata  of  materials 

Workmen  s  compensation  Instirance. 
Unemployment  compensation. 
Corporation  taxes. 
Power  and  fuel  coets. 
Freight  coets 
Wages  and  coats  of  labor. 
Producuvuy. 
Lab<3r   legislation 
Labor  rclauoos  and  labor  supply 
Costa    of    construction    and    main- 
tenance 

<1)  Technological  developmenta. 
(mi  Management  factors, 
(n)  Management  opinion. 
Minor  importance  was  placed  on  costs  of 
materials,  porwer.  and  fuel,  of  majt>r  impor- 
tance were  taxes,  coats  of  social  legislation, 
Wages  and  cost  of  labijr.  prijductr.uy.  and 
labor  iegulauon.  Tbe  recess  commission 
concitidcd  that.  "The  evidence  presented  to 
tbe  commission  U'.dicates  that  except  in 
times  of  great  demand  the  textile  Industry 
Is  capable  of  prjdudng  more  goods  than  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  are  f.ble  to  ab- 
sorb. Obviously  the  concerns  with  higher 
manufacturing  costs  in  normal  times  are  un- 
able to  compete  successfully  and  as  a  resiilt 
tend  to  be  forced  out  of  business." 

The  ooncluBlons  drawn  bj  the  recess  com- 
mission continue,  "At  the  present,  except  in 
a  few  more  specialized  lines,  competitive  ad- 
vantage IKs  in  areas  other  than  New  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  trend  of  the  industry  away 
from  this  area  can  be  expected  to  contir.uc 
unle^  the  factors  causing  our  competitive 
dteadrantagea  be  eliminated  or  rubetanttally 
reduced  "  This  Is  hard  fact  number  one. 
Greater  Lawrence  textile  planu  are  hlgh- 
cnst  producers  in  comparison  with  out-of- 
Etate  tex.Ue  plants  We  are  in  a  flght  for 
Burnval  In  greater  Lawrence  right  now  and 
we  have  been  slowly  losing  this  struggle  to 
the  other  States  where  both  production  coeu 
and  earnings  on  capital  Invested  are  much 
more   favorable. 

When  the  ftmt  copies  of  this  report  on  the 
textile  industry  in  Maaaachusetta  became 
available  we  immediately  called  a  pint-sized 
New  England  town  meeting  Representatives 
of  bti&lnesa  and  Industry,  professional  men. 
local  leaders  of  union  labor  ar.d  representa- 
tlTCS  of  local  and  State  government  sat  down 
toscther  to  discuss  our  common  problem. 
Two  leffislators.  who  were  members  of  tha 
■pedal  commtaainn.  told  us  the  story  behind 
tba  atory  erf  the  textile  industry  report.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  facts  of  thu  report  were 
liMacapable.  that  the  pr'jblems  uf  Maaaa- 
chusetta textile  pujii*  couid  only  be  aulvcd 
by  cooperative  action,  and  il^t   w«  had  In 


preater  I  awrence  the  collective  wisdom,  cour- 
acre.  and  judcment  both  to  recognize  our 
competitive  handicaps  and  to  take  the  needed 
action  to  reduce  these  handicaps 

Thus  does  a  community  whose  principal 
Industry  Is  In  difficulty  act  to  aid  that  in- 
dustry. But  we  have  another  threat  to  our 
»-oolen  and  worsted  Industry  that  is  beyond 
our  j)ower  to  control — a  threat  which  may 
.ilso  materialize  and  drive  our  principal  in- 
dustry out  of  gre.nter  Lawrence  Into  other 
sections  of  the  world  where  production  and 
operating  costs  are  lower.  This  threat  lies 
In  the  administration  policy  of  encouraging 
suU  further  reductions  in  the  tariffs  on  im- 
ported woolens  and  worsteds.  Greater  LiiW- 
rence  was  deeply  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem last  year  when  H.  R.  1211  was  being 
debated  in  Congress  and  we  have  a  deep  and 
continuing  concern  with  this  problem  this 
year  when  plans  are  being  made  to  further 
reduce  import  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics. 

Textile  workers  wages  in  greater  Lawrence 
are  high  with  an  average  hourly  rate  of  tl  32 
fi:ir  textile  workers.  The  special  commission 
report  states  that  a  12  cents  per  hour  wage 
differential  exists  between  northern  and 
southern  mills  In  addition  to  this  basic 
hourly  wage  differential  of  13  cents  per  hour, 
the  special  commls.slon  found  that  fringe 
benefit  costs  were  6  cents  per  hour  higher 
In  our  Massachuseit.s  mills,  thus  making  a 
tot.*!!  differential  of  18  cents  per  hour  between 
Massachusetts  and  out  of  State  mills.  The 
special  commission  report  concludes  on  this 
point  that.  "The  commlseion  finds  that  one 
of  two  ma}or  factors,  and  probably  the  major 
factor  m  causing  competitive  disadvantage 
to  the  textile  industry  In  the  Commonwealth 
Is  wages  and  the  cost  of  labor." 

Lower  wages  and  lower  labor  costs  In  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  were  found  to  be 
causing  the  migration  of  our  textile  industry 
from  Massachusetts — and  from  greater 
Ijiwrence.  We  have  been  exporting  jobs  and 
pay  rolls  from  Massachusetts  to  other  States 
and  have  been  doing  this  for  a  number  of 
years  because  of  lower  labor  costs  in  other 
areas.  The  results  of  this  export  program 
are  reduced  employment  and  lowered  pay- 
rcl'.s — and  a  lowering  of  the  general  business 
level  In  greater  Lawrence. 

Gentlemen,  it  we  In  greater  Lawrence  are 
In  a  deadly  competitive  cost  situation  be- 
cause of  an  18  cents  per  hour  differential  in 
waiije  rates  between  Massachusetts  and  com- 
petitive States  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
at  the  same  time  competitive  costs  based 
upon  the  much  larger  wage  differentials  that 
exist  between  American  and  foreign  ttxtile 
producers.  We  beg  of  you  not  to  export  any 
more  jobs  of  greater  Lawrence  textile  wt.rlc- 
ers  to  foreign  nations  by  further  reducing 
import  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
at  this  time. 

We  are  engaged — all  of  us  in  greater  Law- 
rence— in  a  desperate  struggle  to  retain  our 
principal  industry  which  is  the  weaving  of 
woole:is  and  worsteds.  Cold,  hard  facts 
show  that  competition  from  other  areas  of 
the  United  Slates  must  be  met  If  we  are  to 
rtverse  the  trend  to  migrate  away  fnim 
greater  Lawrence.  We  can  only  meet  that 
competition  by  each  of  us  making  a  sacri- 
fice in  a  place  where  it  hurts. 

But  we  cannot  meet  the  price  competition 
of  foreign  Imports.  t(Xi.  and  hope  to  sur- 
vive as  a  textile  manufacturing  center. 
Thus  we  ask  of  you,  give  us  a  chance  to  first 
meet  our  domestic  competitive  problems; 
an  opportunity  for  our  management,  labor, 
and  the  communities  to  work  together  to 
reduce  costs  to  a  level  where  our  mills  can 
meet  and  beat  eoeta  In  competitive  States; 
be.'ure  you  further  encourage  foreign  im- 
p<jrts. 

We  In  greater  Lawrence  have  accepted  the 
challenge    uf    Americas    competitive   condi- 


tions and — God  willing — we  shall 
challenge.  But,  we  beg  of  you, 
opportunity  to  do  this  before  yt 
to  meet  the  greater  challenge  tha 
Imports  of  lower-priced  competi- 
and  worsted  fabrics  will  present, 
tifacture  of  such  woolen  and  wor 
has  created  employment  that  all 
textile  workers  in  greater  Lawren 
American  standards  of  living.  T. 
of  the  greater  Liiwrence  area  wit! 
people  rests  largely  upon  the  c 
of  those  textile  workers'  pay  c 
cannot  alTord  to  export  any  mo 
textile  workers  from  greater  Lawt 
to  competitive  States,  or  to  for 
tries! 
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The  Stepinac  Case  and  Reiigioas 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?r!'ATI\'E3 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interests  of  religious  freedom  which 
constitutes  so  vital  a  part  of  o  ir  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  in  this  country,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  concept  of  freedom 
from  religious  p>ersecution  whi<:h  is  be- 
ing so  ruthlessly  stamped  ou  in  the 
countries  behmd  the  iron  cirtain,  I 
spoke  last  night  in  behalf  of  a  Christian 
relipiou.s  leader  who  has  been  im  orisoned 
now  for  3  years.  I  refer  to  the  Yugoslav 
Catnolic  leader  Archbishop  Stepinac. 
Yesterday  it  was  a  Catholic,  today  it  may 
be  a  Protestant  minister,  and  tomorrow 
a  Jewish  rabbi.  And  solely  because  they 
worship  the  faith  in  which  they  believe. 

When  Fordham  University  radio  sta- 
tion WFUV  invited  me  to  spealc  about 
Archbishop  Stepinac.  I  readily  accepted 
the  invitation  because  I  realized  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  religious 
tolerance.  I  delivered  my  addrt  ss  over 
that  radio  station  on  Monday,  June  19, 
at  7:30  p.  m.,  in  New  York.  Jt  Is  as 
follows: 

Good    evening,    ladles    and    gent]?men.    I 

was  very  happy  to  be  able  to  ao  ept  the 
Invitation  of  Mr.  Francis  Griffith,  j  resident 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Archbishop  Stepinac,  to  deliver  this  brief 
talk  about  a  noted  and"  great  Yugoslav 
Catholic  leader.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to 
be  accorded  this  opportunity  to  support  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  8<5  many  peopli  in  this 
country  to  lit)erate  Archbishop  Stepl  lac  from 
his  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  on  trumped- 
up  charges  of  a  dictatorial  regime. 

It  is  now  m<3re  than  3  years  sln'e  Arch- 
bishop Stepinac  has  been  tmprtS47ned.  Dur- 
ing these  3  years  a  significant  clu.nge  has 
taken  place  in  Yugoslavia,  a  chant:e  which 
we  ail  regard  fur  the  better  from  the  political 
pxjiut  of  view  and  which  has  been  en:ouraged 
by  our  own  Government.  I  refer,  cf  cotirse. 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  Tito's 
regime  and  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  During 
the    p&st    year   or   more,   Tito    has    ihowu   a 
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Rowing  tncllnaticn  to  cooperate  with  the 
wetter.i  democracies,  and  partlctilarly  with 
the  United  States. 

What  concerns  me  a  great  deal — and 
abould  concern  rU  cf  us  «ho  are  truly  and 
acrlcusly  interested  In  rellgictis  tolerance 
and  the  freedom  to  vcrshlp  the  faith  in 
which  we  believe  and  whose  tenets  we 
practice — Is  the  fact  ths.t.  up  untu  this  time, 
Tito  has  made  no  effort  to  extend  to  his 
pecple  the  rl5;ht  of  religious  freedom,  the 
right  to  worship  their  Gcd  In  accordance 
with  the  dictates  cf  their  conscience.  In 
this  way.  he  la  still  following  the  slavish 
practices  and  dictates  of  Moscow.  The 
leopard  has  not  change  his  spots,  as  acme 
would  have  us  believe. 

To  me.  the  Stepinac  Incident  Is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  our  times  and  a  true  Indica- 
tica  of  the  godlessness  and  degradation  of 
a  regim.e  which  refuses  to  recognize  t^e 
meaning  of  religlotis  freedom.  It  Ignores  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  destroys  the  dignity 
of  man.  It  Is  a  continuation  of  the  miser- 
able struggle  against  those  who  remain  loyal 
to  their  faith.  In  short,  the  Stepinac  affair 
la  a  cold  war  weapon  In  the  hands  cf  a  ruth- 
less regime  to  eradicate  and  annihilate  ail 
traces  cf  religious  tolerance.  It  is  practiced 
in  Yugoslavia.  It  Is  practiced  with  equal 
vehemence  in  Hungary,  in  Rumania,  in  Po- 
land, In  ether  satellite  countries,  and.  worst 
of  all,  in  Soviet  Russia  Itself.  It  Is  practiced 
against  Catholics,  against  Protestants,  and 
against  Jews.  No  man  with  religion  in  his 
heart  is  immune  from  this  persecution.  No 
man  who  openly  espctises  his  faith  is  able  to 
avert  the  wraih  of  th^  dictators. 

Meat  cf  us  will  probably  recall  the  facts  of 
the  Stepinac  case.  Nearly  4  years  ago,  on 
September  11,  1946,  Archbishop  Aioyslus 
Stepinac.  Catholic  primate  of  Yugoslavia,  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  Yugoslav  officials.  He 
was  accused  cf  having  committed  "crimes 
against  the  people"  and  being  the  "center  of 
terrorist  opposition  to  the  government." 
The  prosecutor  then  asked  the  court's  per- 
mission to  conduct  a  criminal  Investigation 
on  which  an  indictment  cculd  be  framed 
against  the  clergyman,  and  I  do  mean 
"framed"  with  ill  the  Invldiotia  connota- 
tions of  the  colloquial  use  of  that  word.  In 
lees  than  2  weeks  he  claimed  to  liave  com- 
pleted his  Investigation. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  archbishop 
was  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  "collabora- 
tion with  the  enemy  and  subversive  activi- 
ties." During  a  3-hour  appearance  on  the 
witness  stand  he  Insistently  declared:  "I  do 
not  consider  that  I  have  ever  betrayed  my 
country."  In  an  impassioned  speech,  shak- 
ing his  finger  at  the  court,  he  told  the  court 
In  clear  and  unmistakable  words  that  "as  the 
Communists  fight  for  the  materialistic 
theory,  so  have  we  the  right  to  fight  for 
Christianity." 

During  tbe  days  of  that  trial,  the  free  world 
was  following  with  great  anxiety  the  develop- 
ments In  the  case.  No  one,  outside  of  the 
Communist  cohorts  In  eastern  Europe,  was 
In  the  least  Impressed  with  the  charjies  and 
accusations  brought  agaiiist  this  devoted 
prince  of  his  church.  Not  only  was  the 
validity  of  the  evidence  seriously  questioned 
in  all  free  countries,  but  it  was  fairly  obvious 
that  the  trial  had  strong  political  motives. 
Char.icterlstic  of  such  opinion  In  our  own 
country  was  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  3,  1346.  From  which  I 
quote : 

"The  propaganda  trial  of  Archbishop 
Stepinac  In  Zagreb  has  no  more  relation  to 
Justice  than  that  of  General  Mlkhallovltch. 
The  defendant  Is  only  a  target  through  which 
the  poisoned  arrows  cf  the  prosecution  are 
aimed  at  a  larger  objective.  •  •  •  No 
one  outside  of  Yugoslavia  doubts  that  the 
verdicts  of  the  four-man  court,  at  once  Judge 
and  pro.secutor.  Is  already  signed  and  sealed. 
But  the  churchman,  dragged  to  the  bar,  la 


proving  m-ore  formidable  than  he  was  when 
free.  He  Is  unafraid,  unbroken,  and  seems 
careless  of  the  fate  reserved  for  htm.  He  re- 
fuses to  defend  hlmseli  as  an  Individual, 
but  defends  his  right  to  exercise  his  ecclesi- 
astical functions  among  his  fiocjc.  •  •  • 
The  trial  of  .\rchblshop  Stepinac  Is  the  heavi- 
est weapon  against  the  chu,-ch.  Tito  has  yet 
rolled  out.  If  the  lessons  of  religious  history 
mean  anything,  he  is  merely  making  a  martyr, 
whose  spirit  and  Influence  h?  cannot  kiil." 

Yes.  that  verdict  was  signed  and  sealed  In 
advance.  The  court  merely  went  through 
the  routine  motions  of  a  tr  al.  On  Octo'oer 
11.  1946,  the  cfflcial  verdict  was  handed 
down:  16  years'  imprisonment  at  bard  labor, 
and  the  lo«s  cf  his  civil  rights  fcr  a  period  of 
5  years.  Such  is  the  tots'.itarian  concept 
of  Justice.  ArchbiJhop  Stepinac  was  imme- 
diately rushed  off  to  Jail  and  he  has  been  kept 
behind  bars  ever  since. 

His  story  has  teen  told  rmd  retold  many 
times  since  his  impri^onrnt-nt  and  martyr- 
dom. Even  at  the  expense  of  possible  repe- 
tition I  must  mention  cer:a".n  facts  abcut 
him.  He  was  torn  5^  years  ago  near  the  city 
of  Zagreb,  the  son  of  a  Croct  peasant  family. 
In  the  First  World  War  he  served  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army  on  the  Italian  front.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  was  subS'»quent!y  allowed 
to  Jo'.n  the  Serbian  Army  ani  fought  against 
the  Germans  at  Salonika.  Greece.  Several 
years  after  the  war  he  went  to  Rome  to  study 
for  the  priesthood  and  was  ordslned  in  1930. 
In  1934  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  named 
him  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Zaereb, 
and  upon  the  latters  death  in  1937,  Stepinac 
succeeded  him   as  archbishop. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  his  life  than 
these  simple  facts.  His  views  as  a  church 
leader  have  special  signifi:ance  to  us  in 
these  days.  Archbishop  Stepinac  was  among 
the  first  gre?t  church  dlffnitaries  who,  be- 
fore World  War  II.  lashed  cut  asamst  the 
Nazi  m.aster  race  thecry  and  condemned  the 
execution  cf  hostages  and  concentration 
camp  lnm.ates  as  Inhuman  and  anti-Chrls- 
tlan. 

As  a  member  cf  the  Jewish  faith.  I  was 
extremely  Interested  In  the  efforts  exerted 
by  the  archbishop  In  aiding  Jewish  refugees 
who  were  fleeing  from  Nazi-cDntroUed  areas 
to  Yugoslavia.  The  New  York  Times  of 
October  9,  1946.  published  a  leagthy  letter  by 
the  Reverend  £:ephen  Lack<.vic.  who  was 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Stepinac  in  the  years 
1941  to  1S45.  In  which  interesting  details  are 
described  of  the  archbishops  efforts  to  aid 
the  persecuted  peoples  of  all  races  and  all 
creeds. 

.^s  early  as  1934.  when  Hitler  first  began 
his  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Germany 
which  drove  many  of  them  arrcss  the  face 
of  Europe,  Stepanic  offered  mat  enal  help  and 
protection  to  many  of  these  victims.  As  the 
Nazi  subjugation  of  Europe  continued  and 
persecution  increased,  the  archbishop  In- 
creased his  aid  to  the  persecuted.  In  1938 
he  established  a  relief  committee  to  aid 
these  Jewish  refugees  by  supplying  them 
with  material  help,  as  well  as  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  means  to  leave  Europe 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  oncoming 
Nazi  hordes. 

Shortly  after  the  Nazis  occupied  Croatia. 
they  demanded  of  the  archblsaop  the  names 
of  all  Austrian.  Czech,  and  other  Jews  hta 
committee  had  helped  to  escape.  The  arch- 
bishop and  the  officers  of  the  committee  re- 
fused to  do  so.  whereupon  the  secretary  waa 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo.  Then  followed  the 
Introduction  of  the  Nazi  racial  laws  depriv- 
Ing  the  Jews  of  Yugoslavia  their  freedom, 
property  rights,  and  often  of  life  Itself.  Ail 
sorts  of  Indignities  and  humillatmg  prac- 
tices were  heaped  upon  them. 

An:hblshop  Stepinac  protested  against  Oils 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  man.  BUa  vlgorcma 
protests  continued  unabated  even  though 
he  was  repeatedly  warned  thjit  he  waa  stir- 


ring up  tremendotis  personal  enmity.  Not- 
withstanding his  vigorous  efforts  to  protect 
the  Jews,  they  were  soon  rounded  up  by  the 
Nazis  and  sent  to  concentration  camps. 
Archblshcp  Stepinac  did  net  give  up  hia  ef- 
forts to  save  those  unfortunate  victims.  Ee 
asked  the  help  of  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  Pius 
XI.  Sr>on  a  new  way  was  found  to  save 
many  hundreds  cf  Jews.  Passports  were  for- 
warded to  the  archbishop  from  Rome  grant- 
ing admission  to  South  American  countries 
for  many  Yugoslav  Jews,  who  were  then 
smuggled  out  of  Yugoslavia  and  by  way  of 
Italy  were  sent  to  the  Latin-American 
countries. 

Later,  other  ways  were  found  to  aid  the 
refugees.  The  archbishop  established  con- 
tacts and  used  his  influence  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  groups,  whereby  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  slip  out  JewUii 
children  from  Nazi-dominated  Europe. 
Through  these  efforts,  children  were  taken 
out  of  several  countries  and  moved  by  de- 
vious ways  across  Spain.  Rumania,  and  Tur- 
key toward  Palestine  and  other  free  coun- 
tries. Many  of  those  refugees  are  today 
citizens  cf  the  State  of  Israel,  of  oia"  o^n 
beloved  United  States,  and  of  other  frea 
lands. 

Through  the  International  Red  Cross,  the 
archbishop  used  his  Influence  to  try  to  al- 
leviate the  conditions  in  the  concentration 
camps.  His  own  episcopal  residence  and 
many  church  buildings  were  used  for  hid- 
ing and  protecting  the  fleeing  and  perse- 
cuted Jews.  Near  Zagreb  there  was  a  home 
for  aged  and  sick  Jews.  When  the  young 
Jewish  workers  who  cared  for  the  aged  in 
the  home  were  deported  to  concentration 
camps,  leaving  the  aged  and  the  alck  helpless. 
Archbishop  Stepinac  ordered  the  Catholic 
sisters  of  his  diocese  to  maintain  and  care 
for  the  unfortunate  people  In  that  home. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  at  length  on  thia 
phase  of  the  archbishops  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  help  his  fellow  men,  even  though 
they  were  not  of  his  faith,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  thU  phase  of  his  activity  la 
not  well  known  to  the  general  public  In  thia 
country.  Second,  because  It  best  Ulxistratea 
that  he  Is  a  man  devoted  to  Gcxi.  to  truth, 
and  to  Justice.  He  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
up  against  the  crimes  of  Nazi  Dictator  Hit- 
ler as  he  spoke  up  later  against  the  Crimea 
of  Dictat.-)r  Tito.  Third,  because  In  an  age 
when  religious  tolerance  and  religious  free- 
dom were  being  attacked  on  a  wide  front 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Archbishop 
Stepinac  fearlessly  raised  his  voice  In  behalf 
of  the  downtrodden  and  the  persecuted  who 
were  cf  a  different  creed.  Few  men  in  these 
cynical  days  would  have  the  courage  and  the 
valor  to  speak  and  to  act  In  the  way  Arch- 
bishop Stepinac  did  In  the  trying  days  when 
he  faced  his  tormentors.  During  his  trial 
at  Zagreb,  Arciibishop  Stepinac  told  the 
court:  "My  conscience  is  clear."  Something 
which  Tito  cf  Yugoslavia  cannot  say. 

While  our  Government  followed  the  Step- 
inac case  fully,  it  has  never  taken  any  official 
action  In  the  matter.  But  back  In  1946  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia  were  Etrained  and  any  action 
taken  then  would  probably  have  Resulted 
In  a  complete  break  of  diplomatic  relationa 
between  the  two  countries. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  vastly  different. 
we  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Tito. 
The  Yugoslav  dictator  has  been  double- 
crossed  by  Moscow.  He  is  anxious  to  keep 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
still  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  only  exctises  that  can  be  offered  for 
entering  Into  alliances  with  totalitarian  goT- 
emments  are  that  our  national  security  re- 
quire them  or  that  by  them  we  may  teach 
the  democratic  way  uX  life  which  is  the  only 
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Godly  wij  of  l\i*.    The  flmt  concept  of  sucli 
life  u  Xre«doiu  from  relijpou*  persecutJou 

It  u  far  li>t*e  rrAsacs  thJit  I  kjt.  happy  to 
■upp^iTt  vhe  *urk  of  tfci*  comrmitee  Re- 
lM«<e<l  effi.>ru  must  be  ur:dertAkrn  at  this 
time  tiir^  i^h  everr  Instruixientaiity  ct  our 
Ooverr.mer.t  to  secure  li>e  e^rlr  re!eaae  of 
Archtiaiit  f  S:ep;c»c.  I  l)eUeve  that  Uie  ccm- 
wjence  of  the  world  U  »tUl  rery  much  alive. 
Unless  we  coniuiue  our  efloru  wiUi  the  aAme 
fiUth.  Beiu.  ar.d  determination  of  A^chbish^^p 
Stepuiac  none  o{  ua  cjan  )oxn  him  in  aay- 
tsf;  "^j  cx>ascler.cc  is  clear." 


Mm  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSJiCHtrsrrTs 

IN  THT  HOrSE  OP  RZPRESEyTATmS 

Tufsday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr  LAJiE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi&h  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Boston  Post, 
Boston.  Mass  : 

Jots    roc    AJfEXKUKS 

The  recommendation  of  a  Senate  pnup 
IhAt  all  employee*  of  American  embdasles 
and  consulates  be  United  States  c!tlr*n»  is 
one  that  ahculd  be  followed  and  with  no 
deSaj.  There  are  plenty  of  Tankees  who 
would  like  nothing  better  ih&n  a  chance  at 
foreign  service,  even  In  the  smaller  poaitiona 
to  which  forel^.ers  hare  been  appointed. 
Outside  of  the  security  questloni  InvolTed. 
there  is  the  fart  that  many  American  men 
and  women  are  flndlnf  It  harder  and  harder 
to  get  employment,  especially  in  aomething 
vhtch  they  want.  There  U  no  doubt  that 
when  tbeae  Jobs  are  opened  up  to  natira 
Ajnerurana.  ofllcuUa  will  be  swamped  with  ap- 
pilcatlona  for  d'rty  oversea*.  Replacement 
of  all  aliens  In  these  }oba  will  offaet  a  lot  of 
esplooa^  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
wtll  five  local  persons  a  chance  to  see  seme 
of  Um  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE7rrATI\'E8 

Tufsdav.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing 15  a  ulk  I  made  over  Station  WJZ 
and  affiliated  statioi^  on  June  16.  1950: 

As  a  member  of  liic  House  Committee  on 
Bankln4;'and  Currency.  I  was  tremendously 
interested  in  an  editorial  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Ha-'-LTord  Times.  It  was  sub- 
stantiaily  like  other  editorials  that  havs 
appeared  In  papers  throughout  the  Natlctu 
Permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from  It: 

"The  *t>undet.i  -uid  m<,ki  widely  accepted 
original  New  Deal  agericy.  the  Pederal  De- 
posit Insuraz^ce  Corporation.  eooUnues  to 
deserve  unqualifted  apjjroval 

"In  iU  latest  report  tlie  FDIC  stales  that 
not  one  of  the  more  than  100 uOODOu  acpofci- 
tors  aerved  by  the  Insured  t>*r.k*  has  suf- 
fered a  i04  (rum  bank  failure  in  more  th^n 
6  years. 

"Total  assets  of  all  tnstired  banks  havs 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  1 170 ,000,000  OUO. 


These  banks  Include   about   13.438  commer- 
cial banks  and  mutual  savings  banks. 

"The  feeling  of  security  which  this  Insur- 
ance system  has  engendered  has  made  tha 
thought  of  bank  failures  almost  academic. 
In  the  words  of  Chairman  Mjiple  T.  Harl, 
This  record  of  solvency  and  stability  U  with- 
out parallel  In  the  Nation's  history  ' 

•An  important  aspect  of  PDIC  s  useful- 
ness Is  that  It  works  as  a  preventive.  When 
the  people  know  their  deposits  are  safe,  they 
don  t  start  runs  on  banks.  Thus  the  sense 
cf  panic  does  not  spread  t)ecause  It  does 
not  even  eet  a  start." 

Uy  remarks  tonight  are  particularly  timely 
because  there  will  be  a  bill  coming  up  soon 
for  House  consideration  that  provides  for 
certain  changes  in  the  Federal  Depocit  In- 
surance Corporation  law. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpoi-a- 
tlon.  which  gives  you  this  security,  came 
into  being  early  In  the  first  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. Like  ail  New  Deal  legislation,  this 
law  was  originally  attacked  as  a  fetish  an 
Innovation  and  as  a  revolutionary  scheme 
which  would  soon  socialize  and  nationalize 
banking  in  this  country.  Those  who  used 
those  epithets  are  ashamed  to  be  reminded 
cf  them. 

Instead  of  this  being  a  step  toward  na- 
tionalization or  BoclsUization  of  banking, 
actually  it  has  Immeasurably  strengthened 
private  banking  Interests,  big  and  small. 
FDIC  was  merely  a  new  application  of  very 
old  Insurance  principles  which  iiad  their 
beglnnmg  some  4.000  years  ago. 

All  5afe  insurance  rests  upon  two  primary 
concepts.  First,  insurance  can  give  protec- 
tion only  when  It  Is  supported  by  reserve 
funds  established  by  the  insurers,  mainly  out 
of  that  which  Is  contributed  by  the  Insured, 
in  the  nature  of  premiums.  Secondly,  suc- 
cessful operation  of  Insurance  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Insurer 
by  way  of  preexamination  and  reexamination 
In  order  to  guard  against  the  hazards  that 
bring  about  losses  And  to  preserve  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  losses  must  be  paid. 
If  you  will  bear  those  two  concepts  In  mind. 
you  will  understand  the  full  import  of  the 
two  features  of  the  proposed  legislation  that 
must  be  correctly  dealt  with,  lest  we  destroy 
the  very  instrumentality  sought  to  be  saved 
thereby. 

Federal  deposit  Insurance  protects  every 
one  of  the  104.000.000  deposit  accounts  in 
Insured  banks  against  loss  to  a  maximum  of 
%&M0.  No  matter  whether  you  are  a  house- 
wife, business  executive,  merchant,  garment 
worker,  or  laborer,  you  benefit  from  this 
protection. 

The  bill  I  refer  to  will  Increase  this  insur- 
ance coverage  from  $5,000  to  tlO.OOO.  This 
wUl  maan  that  986  out  of  every  1,000  deposi- 
tors lu  insured  banks  will  have  every  dollar 
of  their  funds  protected.  The  other  14 
will  be  protected  for  the  first  »10,000  In  their 
accounts.  That  prompu  the  question;  How 
much  will  this  cost  me?  The  answer  Is 
simple  and  reassuring.  Not  one  penny. 
F>deral  deposit  Insurance  has  not  cost  the 
depositor  or  the  taxpayer  a  single  penny 
since  It  began  16  years  ago. 

Insured  banks  pay  annual  assessments  on 
their  deposits  In  the  Insurance  fund.  Tliese 
absorb  the  Insurance  losses,  take  care  of 
operating  expenses  and  build  a  surplus  to 
take  care  of  future  losses. 

The  banker-sponsored  bill  to  revise  the 
statutes  covering  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
would  cut  the  annual  assessments  for  de- 
posit insurance  protection  approximately  in 
half.  This  proposal  must  seriously  concern 
every  depositor  In  an  Insured  bank.  The 
Situation  Is  well  summed  up  in  a  recent 
column  of  the  L«ague  Reporter,  published  by 
Latxjr's  League  for  Political  Education.  Tlie 
•dlUjT  there  asks  th';  question:  "Is  bank  de- 
posit Insurance  being  destroyed?'  And 
makes  this  answer  "Many  people  recall  the 
disaster    tl.at    befell    millions    of    bank    de- 


positors In  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties.  The  blow  fell  hardest  en  small  de- 
ptisitors.  Most  big  ones  took  care  of  them- 
selves; they  were  on  the  inside.  But  the 
little  fellows  took  the  rap.  The  losses  suf- 
fered by  these  small  depositors  never  can  be 
fully  established. 

"Sixteen  years  later  there  is  apparent  ap- 
proval on  all  sides  to  a  move  which  may 
permit  the  same  thing  to  happen  again. 
Congress  now  Is  considering  a  bill  to  cut  In 
half  the  assessments  banks  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  pro- 
tection of  depositors.  In  fart  this  bill 
already  h.as  passed  the  Sen.Ue.  The  full 
meaning  of  this  bill  la  not  generally  under- 
Bt'xxl.  It  Is  a  blow  at  the  protection  now 
given  depositors  under  the  FDIC. 

"In  1933  the  twnklng  system  collapsed  In 
a  heap,  resulting  In  the  banking  holidays. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  FDIC  was 
created.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the  great 
mass  of  small  depositors.  To  get  the  plan 
going  the  Government  bought  •150.000  000 
of  FDIC  stock  and  $139,000,000  was  purchased 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  plan  was 
conceived  as  a  mutual  system  Assessments 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  Insured  banks  to  build 
up  the  Insurance  fund  and  to  provide  a 
source  of  Income  to  meet  losses. 

"The  PDIC  has  been  successful  beyond  the 
most  optlmisltc  predictions.  In  Its  16  years 
of  operations.  It  has  built  up  the  fund  to 
•  1. 200.000  000  and  has  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
all  the  money  paid  In  for  capital  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  It  has  stabilized  the  banking 
system  so  that  not  one  depositor  h.as  suf- 
fered a  loss  In  any  Insured  bank  In  more  than 
6  years. 

"Apparently  this  does  not  mean  much  to 
the  bankers.  They  are  now  pressuring  Con- 
gress to  cut  In  half  the  assessments  they  are 
paying  for  protection  of  depositors.  Some 
even  have  demanded  complete  elimination 
of  the  Insurance  premium.  This  despite  the 
warning  of  the  FDIC  that  there  Is  grave  doubt 
the  Insurance  fund  of  11.200.000  000  Is  suf- 
ficient to  protect  depositors  In  all  circum- 
stances. The  Insurance  fund  would  be  piti- 
fully small  should  a  period  of  severe  financial 
stress  take  place 

"If  such  disaster  should  occur,  would  the 
bankers  object  to  FDIC's  being  sul)sldlzed 
to  help  ball  out  the  banking  system?  Ob- 
viously not. 

"Deposit  insurance  has  proved  an  out- 
standing success  In  protecting  depositors  and 
bankers.  If  the  bankers  do  not  pay  for  It, 
depositors  or  the  Government  must.  This 
attempt  to  gain  an  Indirect  subsidy  should 
be  opposed  strongly  In  the  Interest  of  de- 
positors. 

"One  of  the  surest  ways  to  kill  PDIC  Is  to 
kill  protection  for  depositors.  That  Is  what 
the  assessment  reduction  would  do." 

That  ends  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  official  newspaper  of  Lat)or's  League  for 
Political  Education.  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  reducing  the  premium  that  banks  pay  for 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  These  premiums 
certainly  are  not  a  burden  on  the  banks. 
Their  earnings  are  high  and  times  are  good! 
The  Insurance  fund  for  depositors'  protec- 
tion should  be  built  up  In  good  times  so  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of 
FDIC  to  weather  any  financial  storm  no  mat- 
ter how  severe.  It  Is  only  si  und  business 
Judi>;ment  to  accumulate  reserves  In  times  of 
prosperity  for  protection  in  times  of  stress. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  there  Is  any  Im- 
mediate or  foreseeable  danger  of  a  depression 
affecting  the  banks.  Last  week  there  were 
20S  business  failures  reported  In  the  United 
States.  Not  one  was  a  bank,  and  there  has 
been  no  failure  of  an  insured  bank  in  more 
than  6  years.  But  deposit  Insurance  is  big 
business.  Recent  statistics  show  that  dunnf 
1948  tiiere  were  61,000.000  ordinary  life  in- 
surance policies  In  force  with  an  agsrregate 
face    value   of   $132,000,000,000.     Meanwhile. 
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Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  pro- 
tects 104.000.COO  accounu  which  total  $153,- 
OCO.OCO.COO. 

I  anticipate  no  period  of  stress  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  that  would  wipe  out  the 
FDIC  surplus — I  simply  urge  that  banks 
continue  to  build  that  surplus  during  good 
times  so  that  the  fund  will  be  adequate 
should  there  be  a  lull  in  our  present  period 
of  prosperity. 

While  seeklnsf  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
coverage  from  $.5,000  to  $10  000  per  account, 
which  !  approve,  the  banks  seek  to  cut  the 
Insurance  premiums  which  they  are  required 
to  pay  by  about  60  pe.'-cent.  The  premium 
now  Is  only  one-twelfth  of  1  percent.  If  it 
la  cut  as  proposed  the  60-percent  cut  will 
con.stitute  additional  profit  taxable  to  the 
banks  of  which  about  38  percent  will  be  paid 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  62  percent  will  remain  for  division 
among  bank  stocltholders  It  Is  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foollrh  for  the  banks 
to  attempt  at  this  time  to  save  a  measly 
thirty-one  one-thousandths  of  1  percent. 
The  savings  to  each  bank  will  be  compara- 
tively small  but  it  will  be  like  washing  the 
cement  out  of  a  dike,  a  few  grains  at  a  time 
Eventually  the  dike  will  collapse  and  our 
protection  will  be  lost. 

In  16  years  with  a  premium  of  one-twelfth 
of  I  percent.  FDIC  has  built  up  a  reserve  fund 
of  $1,200,000,000  against  potential  liabilities 
cf  $153:00.000.000.  No  private  Insurance 
company  Is  permitted  to  operate  on  so  small 
a  reserve.  Let  us  continue  to  build  the 
FDIC  reserve  as  at  present  for  at  least  an- 
other year  or  two.  then  review  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  our  new  experience  with  the 
Increased  coverage.  That  Is  sound  business 
practice.  That  Is  the  practice  whiCh  our 
banks  should  follow  m  the  Internal  manage- 
ment of  bank  a3airs.  They  should  ask  no 
less  of  FDIC. 

There  Is  another  section  of  this  new  bill 
that  I  deem  to  be  of  great  Importance.  It  Is 
th3  provision  authorizing  FDIC  to  examine 
more  of  the  banks  it  Insures.  There  Is  only 
one  way  that  these  Insurance  funds  can  be 
protected  from  excessive  losses  and  that  is 
to  give  FDIC  the  right  to  inspect  the  risks 
It  Is  required  to  Insure.  By  this  means  It 
can  keep  tlie  banks  sound  and  prevent  many 
losses  which  otherwise  would  occur  Fcr 
some  undisclosed  reason,  however.  FDIC  has 
been  severely  restricted  in  Its  examination 
privileges.  The  banks  that  FDIC  may  exam- 
ine have  only  15  percent  of  the  deposits. 
In  other  words,  although  FDIC  is  duty  bound 
to  protect  depositors  in  all  Insured  banks. 
It  can  examine  banks  having  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  deposits.  If  it  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  examine  any  of  the  other  banks, 
some  6.C00  in  number.  FDIC  must  pursue  an 
extraordinary  red-tape  operation  of  appUing 
to  several  other  agencies  for  permission.  ' 

That  Is  like  m.aking  a  fire  department  get 
the  permission  of  the  mayor  before  It  may 
put  out  a  fire.  The  permission  undoubtedly 
would  be  obtained  eventually,  but  In  the 
meantime  the  house  probably  would  have 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  in  rescuing  a  bank  in  diffi- 
culty or  In  preventing  It  setting  into  diffi- 
culty. A  delay  of  several  days,  or  several 
hours,  sometimes  is  the  difference  between  a 
saved  bank  and  a  closed  bank. 

If  FDIC  is  to  protect  depositors,  why  should 
It  not  be  provided  with  every  reasonable 
means  to  do  so?  It  alone  is  responsible  for 
depositors'  protection,  no  other  banking 
afency  is  called  to  nccount  if  a  bank  fails. 
How.  then,  can  there  be  any  question  about 
giving  fDIC  full  examining  authority  as  to 
all  Its  Insured  banks?  I  submit,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  FDIC  should  not  be  given 
tills  precautionary  authority.  It  will  be  a 
safeguard  not  only  for  FDIC  but  for  the 
depcsiicrs,  and  that  means  either  ycu  or 
someone  In  your  family.  I  Intend  to  urge 
tiie  House  B^mking  and  Currency  Committee 


to  give  PDIC  the  full  right  of  examination. 
It  Is  necessary  in  the  depositors'  Interest, 
even  more  than  in  its  own. 

We  all  must  remember  that  although  bank 
difficulties  are  not  now  a  serious  threat, 
they  are  not  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has 
paid  out  $350,000,000  to  protect  1.350,000  de- 
positors of  412  Insured  banks  during  its  16 
years.  Twenty-five  of  these  banks,  with 
260.000  depositors,  requiring  advances  of  over 
$77.CO0.000.  have  been  In  New  York.  Iso- 
lated banking  troubles  are  bound  to  occur, 
but  with  a  sound  FDIC  depositors  no  longer 
have  to  worry,  and  that  is  the  Important 
thing. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
bom  of  depression,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  agency  during  its  short  16  years  to  pre- 
sent depressions.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
efficient  management  of  the  Corporation.  I 
want  to  pay  public  tribute  tc  its  Chairman. 
Maple  T.  Harl,  to  his  associate  directors,  and 
to  his  very  efficient,  competent,  and  loyai 
staff.  Let  us  go  forward  with  FDIC  and  help 
It  make  additional  benefits  available  to  de- 
positors  in   insured    banks. 


Dedicatira   of  At  An^w  A.  Ca$a$$a 
BSemorial  OYerpa$$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  viAssACHC^rrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude herein  the  remarks  made  by  me 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Andrew  A.  Ca- 
sassa  Memorial  Overpass  in  Revere, 
Mass..  on  Saturday,  June  17.  1950: 

One  cf  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  took  place  in  a  neighboring  com- 
munity, and  this  is  Its  anniversary  day. 

At  Bunker  Hill  the  men  of  colonial  times 
fought  to  free  themselves  from  the  domma- 
t;on  of  an  alien  government  in  which  they 
had  no  voice.  They  also  fought  against  the 
intolerance  which  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
tyranny. 

They  won  the  right  and  the  opportunity 
to  i^overn  themselves. 

That  was  the  beginning. 

Now  that  they  were  on  their  own,  they  had 
to  learn  how  to  make  freedom  work.  This 
was  not  easy.  The  walls  of  class  and  race 
and  creed  that  separated  human  beings  from 
cne  another  since  ancient  times  did  not  melt 
away  overnight. 

But  neither  were  they  rigidly  maintained 
In  the  new-born  United  States  that  came 
Into  being  after  the  Revolution. 

The  people  were  free,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  tearing  down  those  walls 
of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  habit  by  habit. 

■The  United  States  opened  its  arms  to  the 
poor  and  opprassed  of  all  nations.  They 
cams  by  the  milllcns  with  hope  and  resolu- 
tion In  their  hearts.  They  were  determined 
to  m.ake  good,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  youne:  country  that  believed  In  them. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  people 
of  different  languages  and  cultures  had  the 
God-given  chance  to  work  together  and  learn 
together. 

It  was  net  ea^y  at  the  start,  for  they  were 
straneers  to  one  another.  Those  who  first 
settled  this  country  were  Inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  different  customs  and  beliefs 
of  those  who  were  immigrants  ajso.  but  of  a 
later  date.  And  the  newcomers  were  shy. 
fearful  of  offending  those  who  were  estab- 


lished  here.      That    Is,   until    they   became 
established,  too. 

Frcm  the  experience  of  my  own  forefathers. 
I  know  that  the  Irish  immigrants  suffered 
humiliation,  until  they  earned  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  their  neighbors  which  came 
about  through  mutual  understanding. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Jewish  people, 
the  Italians,  and  many  others. 

To  be  honest  about  it.  you  and  I  can 
recall  when  a  humiliated  racial  group  cf 
one  generation,  when  It  had  become  assimi- 
lated, was  apt  to  make  another  racial  group 
that  came  later  feel  second-class  for  a  time. 

Happily,  those  days  of  so-called  seniority, 
when  a  man's  Americanism  was  rated  by  the 
beat  his  ancestor's  came  over  on,  whether  it 
was  the  first,  the  middle,  or  the  last.  Is  gone. 
For  the  boats  are  still  coming  over,  and  we 
will  continue  to  welcome  new  blood,  limited 
only  by  our  ability  to  create  opportunities 
for  all  of  cur  people,  and  by  our  proper 
concern  fcr  the  national  security. 

The  material  strength  which  enabled  us 
to  survive  In  victory  through  Wcrld  War  II 
was  the  direct  result  of  our  freedoms  and 
the  high  morale  which  they  build.  Our  Na- 
tion Is  strong  in  its  human  faith  because  it 
unites  the  best  in  every  race  and  every  creed. 

The  proof  of  that  Is  In  this  dedication 
of  a  living  monument  to  a  typical  American, 
the  late  Andrew  A.  Casassa  of  Revere. 

I  knew  Andrew  In  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, and  I  admired  him  because  be  came 
up  the  hard  way.  where  courage  shapes  ability 
and  genuine  leadership. 

And  I  know  that  his  vital  spirit,  symbolic 
of  the  energy  and  the  confidence  that  Is  so 
truly  American,  would  rejoice  in  tlie  honor 
we  are  paying  to  tiie  accompUsbmenu  of  bis 
Ufetlme. 

His  community  and  his  State  are  perpetu- 
ating his  fondest  wish,  and  in  his  name.  He 
believed  In  government  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  ever  eager  for  govern- 
ment. In  every  way  possible,  to  assist  in  the 
forward  march  toward  a  better  future. 

Through  this  modem  monument,  which 
gives  useful  daily  service  to  thousands  of 
people,  we  are  taking  his  name  into  that 
future. 

A  man  like  Andrew  Casassa,  whose  Best  for 
life  was  never  dimmed  by  the  inflrmltles  of 
advancing  years,  dees  not  die.  His  heart- 
teat  IS  merely  transferred  to  others.  Inspiring 
them  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the  will  to  do 
all  things  better. 

This  is  his  memorial  overpass. 

In  ways  beyond  cur  understanding  An- 
drew Cr^sassa  will  tie  In  our  company  as  we 
travel  onward  through  that  great  adventure 
of  participating  In  the  developing  American 
life. 


Democracy  and  dM  FeOow$l;ip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OF    MICHIC.4N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding herein  an  addre.'^s  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Sharpe,  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Master,  lOOF,  on  the 
subject  Democracy  and  Odd  Fellow- 
ship: 

1  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaders  who 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  membership  of 
our  order  to  par*ic1pjte  in  paying  bcmaga 
to  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  task  before  me  In 
audibly  expressing  what   is  In  your  hcaru^ 
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It  U  my  hop*  that  ww<Hlrg  vUl  be  said 
bere  Ui»C  vlU  rurOMr  tb»  cauw  of  vatld 
pias*.  R  to  •  wvU-knovn  fftct  that  ircri<l 
cootfitlonc  follovt&(  tb«  ctetie  o(  tb«  second 
World  War  arc  not  what  manj  of  us  had 
hoped  for  Instewl  of  all  natloM  )otnlng 
a  unit  to  r«!tere  tM  wOB^rtCkf 
t«T  tb«  var.  ««  find  a  disunity  o( 
and  •  prcfMnttOB  for  a  third  ccn- 
Slct  vhtcb.  wtth  modem  veapons  tor  de- 
•tmctton.  may  cftuae  the  candle  of  cirUica- 
Uon  to  be  extifi(iuahed. 

TTie  var'.d  rvaltns  that  out  of  the  recent 
vorld  onnfhct  there  hare  tm«ig«d  two  pcver- 
ttU  tttttona.  nazne.y.  the  United  State*  and 
cotttroiled  br  a  form  of  fov- 
at  feaovn  aa  oocntcunuzn.  and  the 
Unttad  StatM  of  America  vtth  a  form  of 
Corerataent  knovn  ac  a  democracj. 

It  ts  «>eU  knovn  also  that  these  fro  forms 
of  fovemment  arc  la  oppoaltlon  as  to  their 
■aetbods  o(  (OTcreinc.  In  a  democracy,  the 
peofilc.  throufb  their  reprecenutlon.  coa- 
trol  th«  ««Uare  of  Its  people.  In  a  democ- 
racy poMctei  of  gOTcrnment  are  prcjec-.ed 
and  tested  in  the  pcUUcal  arena.  This  phi- 
loecphj  U  Inherent  In  oxir  Declarattv-<n  of 
Independence,  arhich  holds  that  ■Gj\ern- 
ments  are  Uutltuted  amon^  men,  deriving 
thetr  Just  povers  from  the  consent  of  the 
ffovemed."  Our  forefathers  had  the  ccur- 
ace  to  fouxKl  a  nation  that  vas  conceived  In 
the  aptrtt  of  ttcwiam  and  nurtured  by  the 
Ideal  of  acaaocracy  vhere  the  r^hts  of  the 
tndlTtduaJ  rtill  reign  suipreme.  These  rights 
are  prociaimed  in  our  Bill  of  Righu  which 
has  become  a  part  at  our  Constitution  Un- 
der the  BUI  of  Rlghta  w«  have  freedom  of 
speech:  freedom  of  the  preaa;  freedom  of  re- 
Bgloa  aDd  fttedoai  to  aaaemble  for  the  pur- 
poae  ot  dlaraaaiiag  our  muttial  problems.  As 
a  result  of  these  precious  rights  our  churches. 
achooia.  homes,  acd  fraternities  have  bad 
freedom  for  growth  and  have  become  a  p&z*. 
of  the  wmrp  and  woof  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  ot  the  Nation. 

I  bellere  It  was  Lycurgus.  the  Spartan  Law- 
glTcr.  who  once  said.  •Titiaens  are  the  be*: 
walls  of  a  free  city":  but  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  who  bellere  in  democncy  cannot 
remain  pussive  In  the  confidence  that  com- 
munism has  no  future.  Seif-goremment  Is 
Bot  a  luxury  on  whlcb  men  may  grow  fat 
and  Indulgent.  DenK>crary  can  lore  if  those 
of  w  who  bcUeve  In  it  remain  indifferent 
and  neglect  our  peraanal  reaponaibiliues  for 
lu  aacurlty  and  growth. 

Oars  Is  the  responsibility  to  make  de- 
mocracy work  exery  day  in  the  year  Our 
duties  are  not  vague.  They  are  the  every 
day  tasks  right  before  xu  In  our  homes  and 
In  o\ir  mmraunlttea.  As  we  face  the  future 
«e  most  be  awake  to  our  traditions,  ccn- 
sdoos  of  our  local  needs,  rware  oi  our  world 
obUgitions  and  ever  stnring  to  find  a  way 
to  Use  iB  peace  with  all  humanity.  Our 
rcepotMibiUUy  is  clear,  we  must  e\er  ch&m- 
ploo  the  cause  of  liberty  of  the  world.  In 
the  present  hour  we  face  a  crisis.  It  4s  not 
one  which  military  farces  atone  can  protect 
us  from.  The  boor  caUa  for  aCcadfastncss 
and  faith  In  order  that  America  may  emerge 
triumphant  and  eootlnue  lu  leadership  In 
word  aU-vrs. 

If  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  for  your 
leader  to  say  that  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  our  order  has  been  measur- 
ing up  to  lu  rcspoaksibfUtles  as  a  fraternity 
aiid  as  a  part  cf  our  form  of  government. 
We  have  buUded  and  maintained  M  homes 
for  our  aar^  nxrmbers:  we  have  eared  for  the 
and  educated  the  orphans.  In  more 
times  our  servtess  have  expanded  to 
the  extent  of  boUlttac  hoipttals.  recreation 
camps,  provulad  btmfttai  beds  and  lurmed 
groups  of  blocd  donors,  as  well  as  maintain- 
ing a  home  for  the  training  of  the  bUnd. 
We  have  now  become  a  r«xignl2ed  SLSset  to 
a   great    mAx:y   oaoHMBltties.     Through   our 


activities  in  c&rlng  for  the  aged  and  the 
orph*ns.  we  have  hastened  the  day  when 
governments,  both  National  and  State,  have 
enacted  legislation  to  carry  out  in  a  larger 
measure  thi-^ae  humanitarian  services  which 
we  ha\-e  been  rendering  for  more  than  a 
century.  We  claim  no  small  amount  of  the 
credit  Uv  the  enactment  of  this  legislation; 
moreover,  we  have  expanded  to  the  utmost 
ou-  m.iterial  resources,  as  well  as  our  human 
resi  urces.  for  the  protection  of  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded. 

As  we  view  wcurld  affairs  w^e  cannot  help 
but  realire  that  the  cryln.;  need  of  the  hour 
is  leadership.  Leadership  by  men  who  are 
Intelligent  and  courageous,  men  who  are 
familiar  with  our  system  of  Government, 
men  with  a  due  regard  for  the  experiences 
of  the  past  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  our 
o^lgatlon  to  the  future,  men  who  look  upon 
communism  and  other  like  isms  as  de- 
structive of  our  litjerties  and  institutions. 
Men  who  so  revere  cur  form  of  Government 
»ith  Its  privileges  and  obllgatiouo  that  they 
we  willing  to  give  ungrudgingly  of  their 
time,  effort*,  energies  and  talents  to  pre- 
serve it  in  all  its  vital  principles. 

The  kind  of  men  needed  to  continue  and 
ImfK-ove  our  democracy  are  also  needed  in 
our  churches,  schools,  and  fraternities.  In 
tfc;s  hour  of  peril  to  -American  ideals,  may 
»e  remain  true  to  the  fine  traditions  be- 
queathed us  by  our  forefathers.  In  this  time 
when  opportunity  and  need  for  service  pre- 
sents the  greatest  challenge  that  has  ever 
come  to  us.  may  we  rise  to  the  occasion  of 
prvsen-lng  our  democracy  and  therebv  cause 
the  candle  of  civilization  to  bum  brighter. 
As  your  leader  I  have  visited  many  States 
and  provinces.  I  have  heard  the  roar  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans:  I  have  trav- 
eled through  our  green  valleys:  I  have  seen 
the  t)eauties  of  our  highest  mountains  and 
have  been  deeply  moved  and  Impressed  by 
the  majesty  of  America,  but  all  these  are 
secondary  in  the  knowledge  that  in  Odd 
Fellowship  we  find  a  kind  of  friendship  typi- 
fied lu  the  story  of  Jonathan  and  David. 

Soldier,  we  are  about  to  say  farewell  for 
another  year,  but  before  doing  so  let  us 
publicly  acclaim  that  the  services  you  have 
rendered  and  the  sacrifices  you  have  made 
have  given  strength  and  virility  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  our  order  Rest  peacefully  in 
the  knowledge  that  Odd  Fellowship  Is  ever 
alert  to  its  obligation  and  will  preserve  those 
principles  of  living  for  which  you  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice 


LeMer  Frcm  a  Russian  FIi;r 


EXTENSION  OF  REAfARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  uicniCAs 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
flier  as  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  16.  1950.  and  earned  in  the  col- 
umn of  Walter  Winchell. 

This  let'er  .should  be  read  with  interest 
and  sympathy  It  presents  the  viewpoint 
of  a  Rus-sian  Individual  who  wishes  to  be- 
come acclimated  to  the  American  way  of 
life: 

Lama  Paow  a  RtJssuN  Fuik 

(Lt.  Peter  Pirogyv  of  the  Russian  Air  Force 
and  his  navigator.  Barsov  escaped  In  a  plane 
to  the  United  States  zune  of  Austria  2  years 


agn  Thry  requested  asylum  aa  political  ref- 
u  ees.  Barsov  later  demanded  being  sent 
back.  He  was  executed  at  Kliarkov  Prison 
on  November  7.) 

OxAa  Ma.  Winchkix:  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  mention  last  Sunday  of 
the  news  you  bad  received  at>out  my  erst- 
while comrade.  Anatole  Barsov.  Naturally,  I 
myself  have  had  no  direct  Information, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  contradictory 
rumors  this  past  year. 

In  a  way  I  am  glad  that  Barsov  is  gone. 
I  am  certain  that,  before  death  released  him. 
he  suffered  a  great  deal — spiritually  as  well 
as  physically.  I  am  saying  this  because  I 
know  that,  despite  evervthing  that  has  hap- 
pened and  the  humiliating  indignity  of  his 
crawling  back  on  his  stomach  to  the  Soviets — 
Anatoie  Barsov  had  wanted  freedom.  After 
all.  he  had  gambled  his  life  to  attain  it. 

And  that  is  the  real  reason  for  my  writ- 
ing to  you— apart  from  thanking  you  for 
your  interest  in  the  case.  Please  do  not  be 
angry  If  I  say  that  being  a  drunkard  was  not 
enough  reas<m  for  BarsoVs  change  of  heart. 
That's  too  easy  an  explanation  for  a  traelc 
act.  There  are.  as  I  see  it.  two  reasons  for  hi? 
going  back,  apart  from  the  purely  personal 
characteristic  of  emotional   weakness. 

The  first  !8  that  it  is  terribly  difficult  for 
us.  who  have  never  known  anything  but 
the  Soviets  and  their  entire  life  system,  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  America — and  freedom. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  too  find  it  difficult. 
I  fi:^.d  it  difficult  to  make  decisions  of  my  own, 
to  think  them  through  logically,  by  myself. 
I  ve  been  used  to  others  making  decisions  for 
me — in  everything  from  early  morning  till 
bedtime.  It's  easy,  you  know.  One  doesn't 
have  to  think.  One  isn't  really  responsible. 
Well — it  takes  a  long  time  and  we  need  help. 

Mr.  Winchell,  that  is  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies which  we.  the  "nonreturners."  the  fu- 
gitives from  the  Soviet  Union,  are  facing 
when  we  come  here.  We  need  help — not  to 
get  Jobs.  That's  being  done  for  us  and  we 
are  grateful  Indeed.  No,  we  need  help  In 
learning  what  this  democracy  Is  all  about, 
how  to  live  It.  what  to  do  with  ourselves. 
We  need  friendship  and  understanding  We 
know  it  is  hard  and  we  know  that  sometimes 
Americans  find  us  pretty  tough  to  deal  with. 
I  am  sure  some  of  the  people  I've  worked 
with  think  that  of  me.  But  somehow  I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  help  myself — I 
never  knew  anything  different.  So  that,  Mr. 
Winchell.  is  one  reason.  We  are  terribly 
lonely  spiritually. 

Anatole  Barsov  was  given  a  Job  In  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  He  knew  few  pecp'e — fewer  still 
who  understood  the  problems  we  are  wres- 
tling with     And  he  succumbed. 

The  second  reason  is  more  fundamental 
still  because  It  Involves  not  simply  us,  as 
individuals,  but  everyone  of  you,  the  whole 
American  people  and  even  the  world. 

And  that  is  the  bitter  realization  of  most 
of  us  who  escaped  from  a  system  whose  hor- 
ror you  will  luckily  never  tnily  understand 
because  you  have  not  e.tperienced  It— that 
Americana  are  not  really  Interested  In  hear- 
ing our  stories.  That  they  are  a  little  tired 
of  all  those  Russians  who  tell  us  of  slave 
labor  camps,  the  NKVD  and  such.  We.  on 
the  other  hand,  everyone  of  us,  is  aching 
to  tell  the  story.  Not  because  we  want  to 
be  heroes  but  because  we  have  a  feeling 
that,  once  the  free  world  outside  learns  what 
bolshevism  Is  really  like,  it  will  find  the 
strength  and  the  knowledge  and  the  ability 
to  defeat  It.  Bolshevism  can  only  be  recog- 
nized. I  feel,  by  what  they  are  doing  to  the 
people  in  daily  life.  And  that  no  one  can 
tell,  except  those  who  have  lived  It. 

Everyone  of  us  Is  anxious  to  plav  his  part 
in  the  flxht  for  the  freedom  of  the  world 
and,  with  It.  the  freedom  of  our  own  people. 
Wed  like  to  be  your  partners,  your  allies, 
and   we   are  deeply   unhappy   when   we   are 
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left  ouUlde.  Again.  Mr.  Winchell,  I  know 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  It  happened 
to  Barsov,  It  happens  to  most  of  my  friends — 
it  is  happening  to  me  too.  Things  did  not 
go  so  smoothly  for  me.  Like  Barsov,  I  am 
now  working  In  a  factory.  I  would  be  com- 
pletely happy  In  my  Job  If  I  had  been  sure 
that,  with  my  book.  Why  I  Escaped.  I 
had  done  a  small  part  of  the  fighting  for 
freedom  that  I  long  to  do;  If  I  could  feel 
that  many,  many  Americans  had  read  it, 
had  believed  me.  and  thus  had  come  a  little 
closer  to  the  meaning  of  bolshevl.sm. 

Please  forgive  me  this  long  letter.  Some- 
how, as  I  sat  down  to  write  you  a  thank- 
you  note.  I  couldn't  stop.  I  wanted  to  pour 
my  heart  out.  If  that's  typically  Russian — 
then  you'll  have  to  bear  with  me.  I  am  a 
Russian:  I  express  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  a  Russian,  and  I  do  so  very  much 
want  you — and  through  you.  the  American 
people — to  understand  what  we  are  facing. 

Petes  Pisocov. 


Socialism   Tbreateni   Onr  Freedom   and 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\"ES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  I 
made  recently  discussing  the  threat  of 
socialism  and  bankruptcy  facing  our 
liberty-loving  people  under  existing  gov- 
ernmental policies: 

SOCI-VLISM      THRE.^TEN3      OfB      FaiEDOM       AKO 

Economy 

Mr  Speaker,  the  twin  figures  of  socialism 
and  bankruptcy  are  knocking  at  the  door  of 
our  Republic.  If  they  gain  entrance,  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  its  ideals,  are  lost. 
This  is  no  Idle  statement.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Legislation  is  before  the  Congress,  Intro- 
duced by  the  President's  left-wing  sup- 
porters, following  his  call  for  such  proposals 
aa  socialized  medicine,  socialized  housing, 
socialized  agriculture,  and  socialization  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

If  all  of  this  legislation  were  enacted  by 
the  Ei«!hty-arst  Congress,  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  this  Nation  will  be  farther  down 
the  road  to  socialism  than  Great  Britain. 
Moreover,  the  tremendous  spending  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  President  will  lead 
us  into  bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin. 

This  Is  not  a  pretty  picture.  But  it  Is  the 
truth.  Only  the  proper  sunshine  and  light 
through  the  windows  of  good  government 
can  dispel  this  cloudy  picture.  Action  is 
necessary.  The  support  and  demand  for  a 
quick  stop  to  all  of  this  silly  business  by  the 
people  of  our  Nation  can  accomplish  the  ends 
desired  and  save  our  country.  The  future 
can  be  bright  and  filled  with  golden  oppor- 
tunity. But  it  cannot  be  aciiieved  by  follow. 
Ing  the  dark  paths  of  socialism  and  mounting 
public  debt. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  socialistic  proposals 
advocated  by  the  President.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Mihuiat  on  January  5,  1949,  Senate 
bill  5,  socialized  medicine,  estimated  to  cost 
this  Nation  $23,000,000,000  annually  within  a 
10-year  period.  This  scheme  Is  not  new — It 
has  been  tried  by  many  countries  in  the  past. 
The  present  bill  plans  to  start  collecting  from 


the  taxpayers  3  years  In  advance  of  their 
receiving  any  assistance  from  the  socialized- 
medicine  program— 3  years  to  tool  up  for 
the  Job. 

It  Is  necessary  to  search  carefully  behind 
the  propaganda  now  flooding  the  country,  put 
out  by  the  supporters  of  compulsory  health 
Insurance,  to  discover  what  it  really  means. 
Even  the  New  York  Times,  the  Nation's  staid 
and  respected  Democratic  newspaper  says: 
"This  Is  the  most  radical  reform  yet  to  b« 
broached  by  the  Truman  administration." 
They  even  resorted  to  political  fakery  to  sell 
their  medical  quackery  to  the  American 
people  labeling  the  bottle  compulsory  health 
insurance  Instead  of  socialized  medicine, 
which  It  really  is. 

The  Federal  Security  Administration  tells 
you  you  would  get  this  compulsory  health 
Insurance  for  free  But  don't  forget  you  pay 
whether  you  use  the  medical  services  or  not. 
There  is  always  a  Joker  in  these  socialistic 
schemes.  In  addition  to  paying  for  some- 
one's unused  aspirins  and  your  neighbor's 
bellyache,  think  of  the  number  of  bureau- 
crat.s  and  file  clerks  who  will  be  placed  en 
the  Federal  payroll.  You  will  pay  their  sal- 
aries and  expenses — in  taxes — to  have  them 
help  hand  out  the  pills  and  dispense  the 
red  tape  necessary  for  you  to  receive  any 
medical  attention.  The  socialized  medicine 
advocates  nerer  tell  you  about  that. 

There  are  rcughly  160  000  physicians  and 
surgeons  providing  medical  service  In  the 
United  States — the  best  in  the  world.  Doc- 
tors take  a  personal  Interest  In  their  pa- 
tients. You  may  have  the  one  you  wish  and 
be  as  confidential  in  your  relations  with  him 
as  you  may  desire.  But  let  this  socialized 
medical  program  get  Its  foot  in  the  doorway 
and  you  will  be  sent  to  the  hospital  a  Fed- 
eral worker  Indicates,  and  to  a  doctor  they 
select.  If  ycu  don't  like  It,  that  Is  Just  too 
bad.  The  Government  will  still  take  its  bite 
out  of  your  weekly  pay  check  to  carry  on 
this  fake  medical  program. 

In  our  country  today  60.000.000  persons 
are  protected  through  voluntary  health  in- 
surance. It  Is  estimated  that  40.000.000 
carry  hospital  insurance:  17.000.00o  have 
surgical  expenses  covered;  and  6.000.0CO  ad- 
ditional have  some  other  kind  of  medical 
care  and  irisurance. 

Lets  place  more  emphasis  on  these  volun- 
tary plans  and  try  to  develop  them  before 
we  arceot  some  socialistic  plan  which  would 
wreck  our  entire  medical  and  health  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  Interested  In  having  other 
people  pay  for  things  to  be  supplied  to  me 
for  "free."  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  I  am 
certain  the  public  has  no  taste  for  this  kind 
of  political  medicine. 

So  much  for  the  Murray  bill  and  compul- 
sory health  Insurance  which  is,  In  any  lan- 
guage, socialized  medicine. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  the  socialization,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  of  goods  as  provided 
in  the  Spence  bill,  H.  R.  2756,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representati\-es  on 
February  13,  1949.  First,  rtmember  what  the 
Chief  Executive  asked  Congress  for  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  1949.  He  recommended,  amor.g  ether 
things  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
that  legislation  be  enacted  for  the  following 
purposes : 

To  authorize  priorities  and  allocations  for 
key  materials  in  short  supply:  to  provide 
stand-by  authority  to  impose  price  ceilings 
for  scarce  commodities  which  basically  affect 
essential  industrial  production  or  the  cost  cf 
living,  and  to  limit  unjustified  wage  adjust- 
ments which  would  force  a  break  In  an  es- 
tablished price  ceiling. 

To  authorize  an  Immediate  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  production  facilities  for  ma- 
terials in  critically  short  supply,  such  as 
steel  (he  even  advocated  the  Government 
taking  over  our  steel  factories  i ;  and.  If  found 
necessary,  to  authorize  Government  loans  for 


the  expansion  of  production  facilities  to  re- 
lieve such  shortages,  and  furthermore  to  au* 
thorize  the  construction  of  such  facilltlea 
directly  If  action  by  private  Industry  falls  to 
meet  our  needs. 

Compare  these  demands  by  the  Chief  Ex* 
ecutlve  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled Eightieth  Confess  which 
wiped  out  the  OPA.  We  all  remember  th« 
sigh  of  relief  which  went  up  when  its  70.000 
oppressive  controls  over  b^ixineas  and  our 
economy  were  removed.  These  controls  were 
choking  the  life  out  of  business.  Otir  house- 
wives were  frantic  unwinding  the  red  tape 
and  regulations  the  Government  bad  Imposed 
making  It  virtually  impossible  to  feed,  clothe, 
ana  shelter  one's  family.  Now  the  President 
wants  the  Eighly-fl.'-st  Congress  to  restore 
these  rigid  controls  by  enacting  the  Spence 
bill.  It  is  In  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  The  author  of  the  bill  la 
also  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  would 
vest  m  the  executive  branch  authority  to: 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  Industry 
for  research  and  development  related  to  es- 
sential materials  In  short  supply;  purchase 
such  materials  at  home  or  abroad:  make 
loans  to  private  Industry  and  to  States  and 
municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
productive  capacity;  construct,  expand,  and 
rehabilitate  plant  facilities;  establish,  In 
cooperation  with  Industry  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  plans  under 
which  materials  and  facilities  In  short  supply 
could  voluntarily  be  allocated  and  made  sub- 
ject to  priorities  without  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  establish  a  mandatory  sjrs- 
tem  of  priorities  and  allocation  for  materials 
and  facilities  In  short  supply;  control  im- 
ports of  certain  fats  and  oils  and  rice  and 
rice  products,  and  establish  and  adjust  maxi- 
mum prices  for  commodities. 

What  about  the  farmer?  There  Is  some- 
thing for  him  too  in  this  socialistic  plan- 
ning. It  Is  the  Brannan  plan  which  waa 
not  conceived  by  the  farmer  or  his  farm 
organizations  but  by  the  political  leaders  of 
the  CIO  and  other  labor  organizations.  They 
are  seeking  a  political  coalition  between 
labor  and  the  farmer  at  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense. Remember,  the  farm  population  Is 
only  20  percent  of  our  national  family. 

The  bill  S.  1971  is  the  Brannan-plan  bill 
In  Congress.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  on  May  31, 
1949.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  says  It 
Is  the  Brannan  plan.  In  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man KxzFE,  of  Wisconsin,  the  Secretary  tays. 
and  I  quote  from  my  photostatic  copy  of 
that  letter  dated  April  3,  1950:  "It  Is  a  fair 
statement  to  say,  that,  if  enacted.  S.  1971 
would  put  Into  effect  the  farm  Income  sup- 
port legislation  that  the  President  and  I 
have  recomended." 

Briefly,  here  is  what  this  revolutionary 
plan  for  controlling  farm  production  and 
operation  would  do.  It  sets  up  an  entirely 
new  and  radical  price-iupport  policy.  It 
limits  the  number  of  units  of  production  on 
each  farm  to  1.800.  The  bill  states:  *TTie 
term  'farm'  means  the  land  constituting  a 
farming  unit  as  determined  by  the  Sjcre- 
tary.  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
common-work  stock,  equipment  labor,  man- 
a-jement,  and  other  pertinent  factors.  •  •  • 
A  ma.\imum  of  1.800  comparative  units  of 
agricultural  commodities  per  farm  shall  re- 
ceive price  support  in  any  one  calendar  year 
•  •  •  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision,  a 
comparative  unit  of  corn  shall  be  10  bush- 
els and  for  other  agiicultural  ccmmoditiea 
it  shall  be  that  quantity  ot  the  commodity 
the  value  of  which  at  the  prlce-suppcrt 
standard  equals  the  value  of  10  bushels  ot 
corn  at  the  price-support  standard." 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
penalties  and  Jail  sentences  which  are  spelled 
cut  In  the  bill.  It  says  that  all  farmers  must 
keep  such  bocks  and  records  and  make  suctt 
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rrports  m  itjjit  be  rt^MbM  ^T  'hr  Sor-^- 
txrr  and  that  if  they  IMI  to  k*ep  thw*  Tf~- 
pcrrs  and  rf<r\Ttl»  th*T  will  be  <}ecin«Kl  guUtf 
ot  a  miabetnMincT  and  upon  coorlction  fined 
not  BMr«  than  |l500  If  ther  make  a  false 
ivport  or  record  they  ahall  be  fruUtj  of  a  mi«- 
dtm— m<  and  upon  con  net  ton  fined  not 
mere  than  91 000  and  Imprisoned  Icr  v.r-X 
more  than  a  year  What  la  the  farmer  to  do. 
piBD*  hJi  potatoes  In  the  llpht  of  the  moon 
•ad  barrest  them  In  the  dark  «•»  he  wont 
be  eaiifht  with  an  extra  bushel  or  two  should 
nature  telng  on  a  heavy  crop? 

Then  there  are  the  rarloua  spcodtng  pro- 
gnxM  to  aokk  the  taxpayer  and  control  th« 
MMiant  of  money  he  can  spend  cr  save. 
The  Ocrernment  would  rifle  his  porketbook 
to  pay  the  cost  of  these  socialistic  pri^>CTams 
and  continue  tliU  tinprecedented  peacetime 
spending 

While  making  a  Ttslt  to  my  district  last 
fall.  I  preOlctetf  that  unless  the  Presidents 
recklesa  spcndlnf  budget  of  M2  000.000  000 
«••  cut  drastically  by  the  Corgress.  thla 
ICUlon  would  plunge  nearly  $6.000.000 .COO  In 
the  red  at  the  end  oC  the  fiscal  year.  Thla 
statement  has  t>een  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  adrisers.  We  wUI  face  a 
similar  deficit  In  1951.  A  contmuiition  of  aa 
unbalanc«d  budget  during  prosperity  is  only 
sltating  on  the  ihm  Ice  of  bankruptcy. 
Wb«u  It  brealts  the  Governments  credit  will 
plani^  into  The  sea  of  economic  ciuoa.  We 
will  drown  la  the  waves  of  despair 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  I  pointed  out  three 
mays  the  President  s  budget  could  be  cut  by 
♦eocOOOO.OOC  and  the  war-time  excise  taxes 
rep«a>d  This  would  have  given  us  a  bal- 
anced budget,  reduced  tajies  which  continue 
to  choke  cur  economy,  and  strengthen  cur 
naUonal  credit.  The  House  was  successlui 
In  knocking  »2. 000 .COO. 000  off  th*  ommbua 
appropriations  biU  wittvout  iDt<rlertng  or 
touching  funds  for  national  defense,  vet- 
erans affairs,  or  interest  obligations  on  the 
Federal  debt.  This  cut  was  acLieved  over 
the  opposiuon  of  the  Democrats. 

What  a  strange  contrast  to  the  accom- 
pUiiunents  of  the  Republican-controlled 
Eightieth  Congress.  I;  cut  taxes  lor  the  first 
time  Since  li»33.  removed  7.5OO,C0O  persons 
in  the  lower  incv;me  bracket  fr^  m  the  ia« 
rolls  along  with  1.500. 000  blind  and  lame  per- 
auna,  and  thoae  o-.er  65  years  of  i.ge:  it  bal- 
anced the  budget  for  the  first  ume  since 
193C.  cut  Federal  expenditures;  paid  over 
$7,000,000,000  on  the  Federal  debt,  and  start- 
ed running  the  Reds  out  of  the  Government. 

Let  s  hiui  this  sUde  down  the  sLppery  road 
to  Boclalum.  We  must  remember  the  ideala 
and  achievemeL>ts  obtained  under  our  repre- 
sentative f'jrn:  cf  Government.  We  must 
save  the  Republic. 

A  piuliticai  philosopher  not  long  ago  sum- 
med up  in  strong  words  and  In  clear  concu^e 
language  what  our  political  philosophy 
should  mean  to  us:  "That  man  is  a  sacred 
personality,  created  by  God.  that  as  a  spir- 
itual being  he  is  of  supreme  greatness.  Our 
forefathers  formed  this  Government  on  the 
following  tr;pod  -jf  principles.  First.  It  was 
to  be  a  constitutional  represenuiive  gov- 
ernment. Second.  »e  were  to  enjoy  Iree 
ivlvate  comj.'etitive  enierprl&e.  Third,  it  was 
to  provide  civil  and  religious  liberty.  If  any 
one  of  those  :s  weakened  or  t»-oken  the  en- 
tire structure  falls. 

■"They  also  tauirht  that  government  re- 
ceives lu  pr  wer  from  tne  consent  of  the 
governed.  They  held  that  it  U  the  purpose 
of  government  to  create  in  man  the  highest 
form  of  free  p««onal  responsiblliiy  They 
further  taught  that  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  interfere  as  Utile  as  p^sAiblo 
In  the  affairs  of  the  people,  acting  only  aa 
an  umpire  to  Insure  that  fair  play  and  the 
rtiies  of  decency  prevail  and  that  life,  lib- 
erty and  pr  pf-rtv  artr  pjr' tTteci  In  other 
words,  the  chuf  iunctiou  uJ  government  is 


an  an  acent  of  Ju.'tlre  to  prrvert  anarrhy. 
That  is  the  phUofophy  of  gcvernment  In 
which  we  were  reared  That  Is  the  funda- 
mr^ntal  political  philosophy  that  made  thla 
country." 

Socialt.sm  Is  no  bocey  man  hiding  In  the 
cloeet  As  y^u  can  see.  by  these  three  so- 
cialistic programs —  they  are  re.-^l,  live  L'suea 
Intnxluced  by  the  present  party  in  power. 
Lets  rl?e  up  In  our  righteous  Indignation 
and  smack  them  down  as  freednm-lorlng 
individuals.  Only  a  free  people  and  a  free 
errnomv  can  achieve  the  great  dejtiiiy  which 
lies  ahead  for  this  Nation  and  the  world. 


A  Blocpiint  for  National  Defense 


REMAPIKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21.  1950 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago.  May  26.  1949.  the  House  Committee 
on  ihe  Armed  Services  launched  the  B-36 
investigation  pursuant  to  House  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  Chairman  Carl  Vin- 
son of  Georgia,  and  myself. 

The  investigation  was  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  air  of  ugly  rumors  and 
disturbing  reports  which  concerned  high 
Government  officials  in  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishments, and  vkhich  were  having  a 
Serious  t'flt^t  on  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  undermining  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

These  ugly  rumors  and  disturbing  re- 
ports, which  first  appeared  in  reputable 
newspapers  and  magazmes  revealed  an 
attack  not  only  on  the  B-36  procurement 
program,  but  also  cast  suspicion  on  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defease,  uni- 
ficatjon  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
strategy  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  after  consult- 
ing with  committee  members,  decided 
that  the  investigation  should  be  divided 
into  two  phases.  The  first  phase  cov- 
ered the  investigation  of  the  B36  bomb- 
er proeram.  while  the  second  phase  con- 
cerned unification  and  strategy. 

Many  weeks  were  consumed  in  holding 
hearings  on  both  phases  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  testimony  was  lengthy,  con- 
tradictory, of  a  highly  technical  nature, 
and  occasionally  sarcastic  and  heated. 

Top  civilian  secretarie.s  of  all  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  high-ranking  offi- 
cers, representatives  of  industry,  and 
others,  appeared  as  witnesses. 

The  committee  s  task  was  not  an  easy 
one.  It  required  long  hours  in  studying 
testimony  and  evaluating  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  committee  went  into  executive 
sessions  and  after  a  period  of  time  is- 
sued two  separate  reports,  one  on  the 
investigation  of  the  B-36  bomber  pro- 
gram, and  the  o'her  on  unification  and 
strategy.  Both  reports  are  important 
public  documents  of  a  highiy  informa- 
tive nature,  and  warrant  reading  by 
every  person  Interested  in  our  national 
defense. 

The  first  report  titled  "Investigation 
of  the  B-36  Bomber  Program"  clears  the 


air  of  unly  rumors  and  disturbing  re- 
ports by  exonerating  the  various  officials 
mentioned  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  from  other  sources  of  any 
misconduct  as  alleged. 

On  this  point  the  committee  report 
has  the  following  to  say: 

CONCLUSION  ON  mCM    I   OF  THE  ACCNnA 

It  is  the  unanimous  Judi^ment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  B  36  bomber  was  selected 
and  procured  reguliirly,  based  on  au  honest 
conviction  that  It  Is  the  best  available  air- 
craft for  Its  purpose  In  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  tcxlay,  and  that  there  Is  not  a 
•clntUla  of  evidence  to  support  the  chiirges, 
report.s.  rumors,  and  Innuendoes  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  Inquiry  under  Item  1  of 
the  a^-enda.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  delay  In  clearing  all  those  who  have  been 
unwarrantedly  or  erroneously  cbareed.  this 
Judgment  was  made  public  by  the  following 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  cloae  of  the  bearing  on  August 
35.  1949: 

"There  has  not  been  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  entire  committee  one  lota,  not  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  offered  thus  far  In  these 
hearings  that  would  support  charges  that 
collusion,  fraud,  corruption.  Influence,  or 
favoritism  played  any  part  what- oever  in 
the  procurement  of  the  B  36  bomber 

"There  has  been  very  substantial  fend 
compelling  evidence  that  the  Air  Force  se- 
lected and  procured  this  bomber  solely  on 
the  ground  that  this  la  the  best  aircraft 
for  Its  purpose  available  to  the  Nation  today. 

"At  thla  time  we  feel  that  the  Nation 
should  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Symington,  the  leadei-s  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of 
I»efen«ie.  have  come  through  this  Inquiry 
without  the  slightest  blemish  and  that  these 
men  continue  to  merit  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  their  past 
actions  and  In  the  future"  tpp.  32  and  33, 
House  Rcpt.  No.  1470.  81st  Cong  ). 

The  second  report  titled  "Unification 
and  Strategy,"  reveals  a  most  extensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  our  national 
defense. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  unanimous- 
ly adopted  32  recommendations  and  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  8.  the  thirty-third  rec- 
ommendation respecting  the  removal  of 
Admiral  Louis  E.  Dcnfeld  was  approved. 

The  33  recommendations  are  contained 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  views 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee : 

1.  All  testimony  presented  was  baaed  on 
the  committee's  agenda  and  rendered  at  the 
committee's  request.  Personal  views  of  the 
witnesses  were  solicited.  Criticism  of  the 
witnesses  for  presenting  their  frank  views 
under  these  circumstances  is  unworthy  and 
a  disservice  to  the  Nation's  defense. 

2.  The  witnesses  would  have  been  subject 
to  censure  had  they  failed  to  present  their 
convictions  to  the  committee  on  the  subjecta 
covered  In  the  committee  abjenda. 

3  The  national  objectives  proposed  by 
General  Bradley  [Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint*  Chiefs  of  Staff  |  appear  to 
the  committee  to  be  sound,  but  should  not 
be  assumed  by  the  military  leaders.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  initiate  a  study 
In  the  National  Sectirlty  CotucU  to  provide 
a  firm  statement  of  principles  upon  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  rely  as  an  offi- 
cial expression  of  their  civilian  leaders. 

4.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  should  initiate 
a  study  In  the  National  Security  Council  on 
the  relationship  to  the  national  objectivea 
of  atomic  Wiu-fare  and  present  strategic  plan- 
ning for  the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  should 
be  fully  Informed  of  the  decisions  reached  in 
order  to  place  the  legislative  and  approprl- 
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atlons  problems  of  national  defense  In  their 
proper  perspective  before  tlie  Congress. 

5  In  view  of  the  terrible  destructiveness  of 
modern  weapons,  the  Nation  can  no  longer 
afford  lackadaisical  planning  or  complacency 
as  to  Its  defenses.  For  an  Indefinite  time,  the 
Nation  must  maintain  sound,  modern,  alert 
defensive  forces  capable  of  anticipating  and 
dealing  with  a  sudden  enemy  attack. 

6.  Intercontinental  strategic  bombing  is 
not  synonymous  with  air  power.  The  Air 
Force  is  not  synonymous  with  the  Nation's 
military  air  power.  Military  air  power  con- 
sists of  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
air  power,  and,  of  this,  strategic  bombing 
Is  but  one  phase.  The  national  air  power 
consists  of  the  military  air  power  of  the  vari- 
ous services  plus  commercial  aviation  plus 
the  national  Industrial  and  manpower  re- 
sources  pertaining   to  aviation. 

7  Navy  leaders  are  not  opposed  to  stra- 
tegic air  warfare  but  do  oppose  strategic 
bombing  If.  by  the  term  "strategic  bombing." 
Is  meant  mass  aerial  bombardment  of  urban 
areas. 

8.  There  Is  possibility  of  serloua  damage 
to  the  Nation's  defense  If  too  much  Joint 
planning  Is  concentrated  on  Individual  terv- 
Ice  questions  of  a  highly  technical  nature 
during  the  formative  period  of  unification. 
The  committee  has  strong  doubts  that  It  Is  a 
service  to  the  Nation's  defense  for  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  respective  services  to  pass 
Judgment  Jointly  on  the  technical  fitness  of 
either  new  or  old  weapons  each  service  wishes 
to  develop  to  carry  out  Its  assigned  missions. 

9  Difficulties  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  naval  air  arm  will  continue  because  cf 
fundamental  professional  disagreements  on 
the  art  of  warfare.  Service  prejudices.  Jeal- 
ousies, and  thirst  for  power  and  recognition 
have  had  only  a  bare  minimum  of  nfluence 
on  this  controversy. 

10.  The  committee  expects  the  services  to 
resolve  their  professional  differences  fairly 
and  without  rancor  and  to  perform  their 
professional  duties,  not  only  with  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  but  also  with  dignity,  with 
decorum,  and  with  full  receptivity  to  one 
another's  professional  Judgments. 

11.  A  political  body  cannot  of  Itself  reach, 
through  deliberative  processes,  final  answers 
on  professional  military  questions,  but  must 
depend  upon  and  encourage  a  continuation 
of  the  process  cf  exploration,  study,  and  co- 
ordination among  our  officers  cf  the  several 
services  to  preserve  a  satisfactory  doctrine  of 
defense,  to  have  ready  applicable  plans,  and 
to  devise  units,  suitably  equipped,  to  meet 
the  most  probable  circumstances  of  any 
emergency.  The  significant  thing  Is  to  In- 
sure that  the  national-defense  structure  In- 
sures adequate  consideration  cf  all  prcfes- 
slcnal  views,  especially  during  these  early 
days  of  unification. 

12.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  present 
and  projected  aircraft  procurement  to  verify 
whether  or  net  the  present  and  planned  level 
of  procurement  will  support  the  required  air 
pcwer  for  the  Nation. 

13.  A  closer  relationship  should  be  estab- 
lished between  Marine  Corps  aviators,  the 
Army  Field  Forces,  and  the  Air  Force  for  the 
development  of  sound  close  air-support 
tactics  and  techniques.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  require  the  prompt  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  training  center  for  this 
purpose. 

14.  There  should  be  Joint  training  activities 
between  tactical  aircraft  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  to  resolve  questions  of  relative 
performance  of  these  aircraft. 

15.  All  services  have  been  at  fault  at  one 
time  or  another  In  the  unification  effort. 
There  are  no  unification  Puritans  in  the 
Pentagon. 

16  Prudent  administration  of  unification, 
sensitive  to  the  many  imponderables  of  spirit 
and  emotion  and  service  loyalties,  can  greatly 


eaae  service  tensions  and  difficulties  over  the 
years  that  must  pass  before  cross  education 
of  the  services  will  truly  produce  the  "one- 
armed-force"  concept.  Hasty  decisions  and 
brusque  dlsmlaeala  of  honestly  held  service 
views  wui  aggravate  these  tensions  and 
difficulties. 

17.  Cross  education  of  the  services  holds 
the  ultimate  key  to  the  perplexing  problems 
of  Interservlce  relations.  A  much  greater 
concentration  of  effort  is  needed  In  this 
field. 

18.  There  is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
barring  naval-aviation  personnel  from  stra- 
tegic air  command  activities  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  unifica- 
tion, despite  the  provocations  that  may  have 
occurred  in  the  past  to  produce  this  situa- 
tion. 

19.  Joint  training  centers  should  be  estab- 
lished In  all  areas  of  greatest  Interservlce 
controversy  to  remove  lack  of  understanding, 
which  breeds  suspicion,  rivalry,  and  ques- 
tioning of  motives.  This  should  be  done  In 
air  matters,  amphibious  warfare,  grotmd- 
support  aviation,  airborne  troops, 

20.  There  should  be  an  augmentation  of 
Interservlce  wa  games  to  resolve  such  ques- 
tions as  the  Banshee  versus  the  B-36  In  order 
to  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  the  tensions 
between  the  services,  as  well  as  contrib- 
uting to  their  combat  readiness. 

21.  The  committee  firmly  supports  unifica- 
tion, but  emphasizes  that  it  is  a  concept  re- 
quiring definition.  Blind  supjxDrt  should  not 
be  given  to  "unification"  as  a  word.  Its 
meaning  should  always  be  examined  to  de- 
termine whether  the  particular  concept  be- 
ing applied  or  proposed  is  the  proper  one. 

22.  Civilian  control  of  the  Nation's  armed 
forces  Is  Integrally  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
democratic  process  and  tradition;  It  Is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  committee.  But  In  sup- 
porting civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces 
the  committee  does  not  mean  ( l »  prevent- 
ing free  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees by  members  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
(2)  the  relegation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  a  bystander  role  in  Issues  pertaining 
to  the  national  defense. 

23.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  structure  aa 
now  constituted  does  not  insure  at  all  times 
adequate  consideration  for  the  views  of  all 
services.  The  committee  will  sponsor  legis- 
lation to  reCjUire  rotation  of  the  pKJSition  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  among 
the  services  after  a  2-year  term,  and  to  add 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  member  thereof. 

24.  The  committee  will  ultlm.ately  reex- 
amine the  entire  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  struc- 
ture to  determine  whether  the  structure,  as 
amended  as  proposed  In  this  report,  insures 
adequate  consideration  of  all  service  views. 

25.  The  evaluation  of  the  B-36  Is  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  Jomt  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Baard.  Future  mass  pro- 
curement of  weapons  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  the  recommendations  of  this 
Board.  e.xcept  in  time  of  emergency,  are  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

23.  The  Air  Force  holds  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  strategic  bomb- 
ing. It  has  maintained  that  the  B-36  bomb- 
er Is  Its  foremost  weapon  to  carry  out  that 
mission  and  that  the  B-36  can  do  its  Job. 
The  committee  holds  that  the  Nation  must 
rely  upon  the  Judgment  of  Its  professional 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields  in  matters 
of  this  nature — and  that  the  Nation's  leaders 
In  respect  to  weapons  of  the  Air  Force  are 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

27.  The  committee  deplores  the  manner 
of  cancellation  of  the  construction  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.  S.  S.  United  States,  but, 
because  of  the  piessure  of  other  shipbuilding 
programs  at  the  present  time  and  the  exist- 
ing budgetary  limitations  on  the  Navy  De- 
partment, will  withhold  further  action— for 


the  present — as  regards  the  construction  of 
this  vessel.  The  committee  consider*  It 
sound  policy,  however,  for  the  Nation  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Its  professional  leaders  in 
regard  to  this  subject  In  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  heretofore  done  In  respect  to  the 
B-36  bomber.  In  the  committee's  view,  the 
Nation's  leaders  in  respect  to  naval  weapons 
ar  i  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

28.  The  appropriate  role  of  the  Joint 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Board  is  to 
evaluate  weapons  after  they  have  been -de- 
veloped, not  to  Instruct  the  services  what 
types  of  new  weapons  they  will  or  will  not 
develop. 

20  The  committee  will  sponsor  legisla- 
tion to  require,  within  reasonable  limits, 
consultation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  before 
appropriated  funds  are  withheld  by  admin- 
irtrative  act. 

30.  The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
augment  Its  staff  in  order  to  keep  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  development  of  national  de- 
fense budgets,  thereby  easing  the  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  Pentagon  and  keeping  the 
Congress  adequately  informed  on  basic  na- 
tional defense  planning  as  reflected  In  budg- 
etary plans. 

31.  The  management  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  all  fiscal  and 
budgetary  matters. 

32.  The  appointment  of  a  career  military 
officer  as  chairman  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  civilians  on  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  Under  Secretary  level  is  an  unfortunate 
and  undesirable  precedent  which  inverts  the 
civilian-control  concept  so  closely  Identified 
with  unification. 

33.  The  removal  of  Admiral  Denfeld  was  a 
reprisal  against  him  for  giving  testimony  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  This 
act  Is  a  blow  against  effective  representative 
government  In  that  It  tends  to  intimidate 
witnesses  and  hence  discourages  the  render- 
irg  of  free  and  honest  testimony  to  the  Con- 
gress: it  violated  promises  made  to  the  wit- 
nesses by  the  ccmmlttee,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  aAd  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
It  violated  the  Unification  Act.  into  which  a 
provision  was  written  specifically  to  prevent 
actions  of  this  nature  against  the  Nation's 
highest  military  and  naval  officers. 

As  the  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
legislation  is  now  pending  in  Congress 
to  put  in  effect  some  of  the  proposed 
reforms. 

Now  thai  the  B-36  investigation  is  his- 
tory and  the  two  committee  reports  are 
public  documents  containing  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  ruitional  de- 
fense, future  strategy  and  the  maimer 
in  which  unification  is  working,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked— Was  the  investiga- 
tion worth  while? 

Unbiased  persons  in  various  walks  of 
life  have  made  the  folio Aing  interesting 
comments  on  the  result  of  the  B-36  in- 
vestigation. 

David  Lawrence,  well-known  editor 
and  columnist,  in  the  May  9,  1949  issue 
of  the  Washington  vD.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
said: 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward unification  of  the  armed  services  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  controversy. 

Not  only  has  each  service  now  a  clearer 
Idea  of  Its  duties  and  functions,  but  recog- 
nition of  the  autonomy  of  each  service  has 
actually  been  achieved  Inside  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  No  merger  r>nd  no  consolida- 
tion of  armed  services  was  contemplated  by 
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the  Uv.  but  a  poUcy  of  lDt«er»UoD  and  ro- 
ordtaatton  was  i|M^fteaUy  cncoura^red  and 
that's  what  U  batac  ^vclopcd  at  last. 

^'hat  i«  m<T*t  Impartant.  too.  is  that  a 
working  re'.atlon&hip  b^twfrn  the  defense 
doilan  arailable  and  defense  needs  Is  being 
cicmily  defined — perhaps  on  a  more  bumnesi- 
Ift*  taato  than  ever  before  in  our  hiatary. 

Ray  Tucker,  widely  known  columnist. 
In  his  syndicatwi  column  of  May  20. 
1950.  said 

The  real  answer  for  the  shift  U  a  kindly 
but  stubborn  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He 
la  Representative  CAa:,  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
and  the  lower  chambers  acknowledged  ex- 
pert tm  naval  needs  •  •  •  When  Mr. 
Trumari  ar.d  Mr.  Johnson,  neither  of  whom 
maicii  14r  Vinson.  In  their  actual  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  military  establishment,  dis- 
corered  that  the  House  preiexred  his  advice 
to  theirs,  they  backed  down.  Thai  is  the 
Bimple  background  story  of  why  they 
marched  up  the  hiil  and  down  again  •  •  • 
Two  other  men.  however,  deserve  credit, 
accordlnc  to  Mr.  Vinson  They  are  Adm. 
Porrest  P  Sherman,  who  succeeded  Admiral 
Denfeld  as  chief  of  navai  operations,  and 
Repreaentative  James  E  Van  Zandt.  of  Penn- 
•ylvania.  a  nav&i  reservist  and  former  head 
oif  the  Veterans  oi  Foreign  Wars.  •  •  • 
Mr  Van  Zandt  s  contribution  was  his  de- 
mand for  an  investieation  of  published 
charsea  that  Secretary  Johnson  and  former 
Under  Secretary  Symir.irton  »ere  favoring 
certain  airplane  companies  with  which  they 
had  been  associated,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  glTlng  out  bomber  contracts.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Congreaaman  took  care  to  say  that 
he  himself  wus  not  making  these  charges. 
He  noted  that  they  had  been  bruited  m  news- 
paper* and  magazines,  and  he  thought  It 
would  clear  the  air  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  look  lnt<  the  matter.  Chair- 
man Vinson  agreed  and  the  ensuing  Inquiry 
disclosed  that  the  Truman-Johnson  program 
would  have  eiven  ua  an  unbalanced  air  force 
and  navsl  set -up  Both  men  were  cleared, 
of  course,  of  the  ugly  charge*. 

Kelvin  J.  Maas.  national  president  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  D  C.  in  comment- 
Inp  on  the  B-36  investigation,  said  on 
March  6.  1950:       , 

The  Marine  Corpe  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, after  reading  the  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Service*  ConimitKe,  "Unification  and 
Btrateg;>-,"  with  special  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corpe  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT,  feels  that  this  has 
cleared  the  air  and  produced  salutary  and 
most  beneficlai  results  to  the  national  de- 
fense as  a  whole 

While  the  congressional  Investigation  was 
Initiated  by  certain  charges  relating  to  the 
disturbing  rumors  about  the  procurement 
of  the  B-36  planes  and  while  these  rumors 
were  not  verified,  the  subsequent  searching 
Inquiries  Into  the  strategic  concept  of  the 
long-range  bf-imbers  to  the  exclusion  of  am- 
phibious operation,  was  most  timely.  The 
outcome  of  the  whole  inquiry  has  clarlhed 
both  military  and  civilian  thinking  on  the 
KUbject. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been 
of  tremendous  importance  In  putting  an  end 
to  certain  aitempu  to  destroy  the  Marine 
Corpa  as  a  potent  force  of  the  national  de- 
fense team  We  in  MCROA  feel  that  the 
Nation  s  Inierebis  are  thereby  better  served. 
We  h&ve  no  doubt  that  the  Investlgatloa 
condticted  by  the  committee  h<ta  made  a 
moat  valuable  contribution  to  the  future 
security  uf  our  Nation. 


Herman  J.  Reifsnyder.  editor  of  the 
Altoona.  Pa..  Altoona  Mirror,  in  the  Au- 
gust 20.  1949  issue,  said: 

The  probe  has  therefore  done  two  things. 
It  has  dispelled  the  fog  of  rumor  and  the 
cloud  of  suspicion,  and  assured  the  people 
of  this  country  of  the  lnte>;rity  of  high  de- 
fense officials.  And  It  has  again  emphasized 
that  the  right  to  Inquire  Into  the  conduct 
of  any  public  official  exists  In  Congress,  and 
that  no  Innocent  man  need  fear  the  out- 
come of  such  an  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Davis  Mcrwin,  publisher  of  the 
Ehiily  Pantiigraph.  Bloomington.  Ill,,  on 
June  1,  1950.  had  this  to  say: 

The  report  of  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  Is  the  first  broad.  Impartial,  and 
authoritative  approach  to  the  subject  of 
national  defense.  It  contains  a  quantity 
of  thought-provoking  observations  and  con- 
clusions not  yet  publicized.  It  will  eventu- 
ally make  history. 

Mr  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  said  in 
the  April  7.  1950.  issue: 

The  report  of  the  Investigation  offers  some 
wise  comments  of  enduring  importance  In 
the  development  of  our  defense  policies.  •  •  • 
The  current  defense  debate  ought  to  be  read 
against  the  background  of  last  fall's  hearings, 
which,  as  time  goes  on.  assume  an  evermore 
important  place  as  a  milestone  In  our  post- 
war defense  policies. 

Numerous  other  comments  of  a  favor- 
able nature  have  been  voiced  concerning 
the  B-36  invesugation. 

In  general,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  supported  in  its  33  recom- 
mendations to  solve  our  problems  of 
national  defense  and  In  Its  statement 
that  unification  is  here  to  stay. 

Chairman  C.'vrl  Vinson  and  my  fellotv 
Members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  in- 
vestiK'ation  authorized  by  the  Vinson- 
Van  Zandt  resolutions. 

The  investigation  definitely  helped  our 
national  defense  by  clearing  the  air  of 
ugly  rumors  and  disturbing  reports, 
clarified  the  problems  of  unification  and 
strategy,  and  proved  that  Congress  can 
be  depended  upon  to  support  policies  of 
national  defense,  as  long  as  they  conform 
to  the  framework  laid  down  by  Congress 
in  exercLsing  its  constitutional  role — to 
raise  rnd  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 


Memorial  Address  by  the  Reverend 
Arthur  J.   Riley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNBCTictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Wednesday,  June  21  < legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7i,  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Worthy 


Tribute  to  Bles.sed  Memories."  delivered 
by  Rev.  Father  Ai  thur  J.  Riley,  historian 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  at  Memorial 
Day  observances  in  New  Haven.  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Worthy  TaiBm  to  Blessed  Memories 

Each  year  on  Memorial  Day  we  pause  that 
we  may  look  back  Into  history  In  a  very 
personal  way.  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  those 
who  have  died  after  so  living  that  they  left 
us  a  precious  heritage.  Because  of  their 
gift  we  wish  to  do  more  than  Just  give  pass- 
ing remembrance  of  the  fact  that  they  lived. 
We  seek  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  graves  where  they  rest,  confident 
that  this  act  of  devotion  will  help  us  to  keep 
them  more  clearly  In  our  memory.  Many 
set  flowers  thereon  that  this  touching  prac- 
tice may  show  a  love  of  them,  even  though 
they  have  gone  beyond.  In  a  special  way 
we  pay  honor  to  those  whose  efforts  In  time 
of  strife  have  guaranteed  that  this  country 
of  ours  should  continue  In  existence  and 
should  have  the  proper  chance  to  develop. 
We  demand  that  the  memorials  erected  to 
their  memory  be  fittingly  cared  for,  as  these 
children  here  have  done  and  for  which  they 
deserve  such  credit.  We  hold  services  at 
tlie  graves  of  these  war  dead,  we  have  parades 
to  honor  their  achievements,  we  call  upon 
orators  to  phrase  in  worthy  words  the  story 
of  these  deeds.  Thus  we  remind  ourselves 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  their  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion  " 

A  beautiful  part  of  these  public  ceremonies 
includes  the  bugler's  call  of  the  poignantly 
lovely  taps.  The  final,  the  touching  fare- 
well to  a  departed  comrade  in  arms,  It  U 
our  musical  tribute  of  affectionate  regard, 
the  melodic  medal  of  distinction  for  serv- 
ices well  rendered,  the  sweet  and  sad  good- 
bye. On  many  of  these  programs,  as  hert 
tonight,  that  first  call  Is  foUowed  by  an- 
other, not  so  much  an  echo  from  distant  hills 
as  a  Godspeed  from  across  the  veil  that 
separates  us  from  them  In  eternity.  It  la 
the  reminder  from  those  war  dead  that  we 
are  to  cherish  deeply  what  they  paid  so 
heavily  to  win. 

As  these  honored  dead  thus  speak  to  us. 
they  insist  that  they  were  of  the  same  clay 
as  we.  thai  they  had  the  same  hopes,  the 
same  ambitions,  the  same  loyalties,  yes,  even 
the  same  weaknesses.  They  were  not  super- 
men, heroes  of  a  different  cast.  They  were 
Just  those  we  knew  and  loved,  grandfathers, 
fathers,  brothers,  sons,  uncles,  cousins, 
friends,  those  next  door,  down  the  street. 
In  the  neighborhood.  They  little  understood 
the  science  of  strategy,  they  were  no  authori- 
ties on  International  relations  or  power  polU 
tics,  they  did  not  even  appreciate  to  the  full 
measure  the  scope  of  the  freedoms  they 
had  to  defend.  They  were  given  a  Job  to  do, 
to  ^ave  their  country  as  they  knew  It  and 
served  it  and  loved  It.  so  that  they  and  oth- 
ers might  have  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
better.     And  that  Job  they  did  well. 

For  those  beyond  the  grave  there  Is  today 
no  long  roll  call  of  the  many  engagements 
in  which  they  fought.  Nor  are  there  argu- 
ments of  military  strateglsu  over  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  these  various  battles.  Nei- 
ther do  historians  remind  them  of  the  Ameri- 
can blood  which  has  been  spilled  on  all  five 
continents  and  upon  Innumerable  Isolated 
outposts  of  the  world.  They  are  now  beyond 
the  cruel  cynicism  of  those  who  sought  to 
barter  these  achievements  at  a  peace  table  In 
culdly  calculating  fashion.  They  are  even 
beyond  the  voices  of  silver-tongued  orators 
who  glamorize  the  deeds  and  thereby  rob 
these  of  their  true  value.  To  describe  these 
achievements  merely  as  battles  fought,  as 
victories  won.  as  territories  occupied,  the  true 
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significance  of  these  deeds  as  the  acts  of  liv- 
ing men  Is  lost;  through  the  lo-ss  Is  the  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  properly  how  great  weie 
the  contributions  of  these  war  dead.  They 
must  speak  to  us  from  beyond  the  grave  to 
set  the.'e  deeds  In  proper  light. 

Now  that  they  nre  at  rest,  eternal  rest,  to 
which  God  In  His  Infinite  mercy  has  called 
them,  they  can  calmly  and  quietly  remind 
us  that  there  Is  no  glamour,  no  beauty,  lu 
war.  They  would  Insist  to  us  that  It  Is  ugly 
and  drab  and  stark  and  bitter.  They  would 
emphasize  that  it  Is  composed  of  fear  ai:d 
loneliness,  of  fatigue  and  sweat,  of  tears 
and  blocd.  They  would  then  sharply  bid  lis 
remember  that  they  want  from  us  the  full 
realization,  as  beat  we  are  able,  of  the  prise 
they  paid.  Almost  casually  they  were  taken 
from  their  routine  of  work  and  play;  they 
left  home  and  family,  school  and  business; 
they  laid  aside  their  plans  and  embitious 
and  perhaps  wera  never  to  take  them  up 
again;  they  ripped  months  and  years  from 
their  lives  and  they  could  never  put  them 
back.  They  went  Into  camps  where  they 
met  and  overcame  the  Irritating  adjustments 
and  the  deadly  routine.  And  they  went  Into 
battle  where  they  tulered  the  gripping  un- 
certainty, the  gnawing  loneliness  and  the  icy 
fear.  They  fought  and  suffered  and  perhaps 
died  under  strange  skies,  on  far-away  battle- 
fields, with  death  lurking  In  a  thousand 
fcrms.  On  Virginia's  coastal  plain.  In  Penn- 
sylvania's hills,  on  Tennessee's  mountains. 
In  Louisiana's  bayous,  across  Georgia's  red 
clay  they  fought;  at  Puerto  Rico's  San  Juan 
and  In  tlie  PhlUpplne.s'  back  country;  on 
the  French  farms  in  muddy  trenches  and 
In  French  forests  under  grim  trees;  from 
Casablanca  to  Btzerte.  from  Sicily  and  Anzio 
up  the  long  range  of  wintry  Italian  moun- 
tains, from  Norman  beachheads  and  Mar- 
selilei'  welcoming  port,  again  acrors  France 
and  Belgium,  deep  Into  Germany  with  Its 
rubble  from  the  blasted  cities;  yes.  and 
Isiar.d  hcpping  from  the  nightmare  of 
Guadalcana'  and  the  hideous  swamps  of  the 
Solomons  to  the  fury  cf  Okinawa  and  Ivvo 
Jima  on  to  blasted  Japan;  yes.  on  these 
and  a  hundred  more  bloody  and  bltttr'.y 
contested  fields  they  fought.  They  heard 
the  ping  cf  bullets,  the  chatter  of  the 
machine  gun.  the  whine  of  shells,  the  rear 
of  cannon,  the  drone  cf  the  bcmlx-r,  the 
fury  cf  combat.  High  above  the  enemy's 
territory  they  fought  In  confining  cockpits 
or  in  cramped  bomb  bays,  as  they  Incessant'y 
dodged  pursuit  planes  and  stab'olng  search- 
light beams  and  whistling  antiaircraft  sheila 
and  deadly  bullets.  Below  the  water's  sur- 
face they  fought  from  lurking  submarines. 
far  insid.'  the  enemy  lines,  anxiously  await- 
ing possible  discovery  and  the  eventual 
depth  bomb.  On  ugly  freighters,  low-flying 
tankers,  pitching  destroyers,  rakish  pri- 
vateers, swift  cruisers,  ponderous  Landing 
craft,  f^eet  aircraft  carriers  and  mighty 
bf.ttleshij-s.  they  roamed  the  brocd  surfnce 
of  the  ocean  to  seek  little  known  ports  and 
unknown  dangers,  ever  alert  for  the  scream- 
ing dlve-bcmbcr.  the  silent  torpedo,  the 
blasting  shell,  the  flash  of  ignited  gasoline 
cr  the  blinding  flame  of  exploding  powder. 
Would  that  this  told  the  story.  But  no 
words  of  any  orator  can  tell  that  story;  no 
painter  can  put  It  en  canvas:  no  movie 
camera,  even  with  sound  equipment,  can 
catch  it.  For  all  these  cannot  bring  In 
proper  focus  the  tense  emotional  drama  fs 
living  men  fi^ht  bitterly  that  they  may  live 
and  by  living  eventually  win  the  battle  of 
today,  the  engagements  of  the  morrow  and 
the  war  of  the  generation. 

The  war  dead  are  now  beyond  that  stark 
bitterness,  that  drab  ugliness,  that  frenzied 
fury,  as  these  are  but  the  memories  of  yester- 
day for  all  their  ccmrades  and  are  but  the 
ccld   words,   almcsi   devoid   of   meaning,   to 


those  who  were  net  there.  Today  all  is 
quiet.  The  campaign  tattle  flags  are  now  la 
museums.  Tlie  uniforms  are  upon  hungers. 
Tile  gleaming  ribbons  a.e  in  treasure  chests 
and  the  medais  are  in  boxes  tucked  away. 
The  seething  rage  and  the  Joyous  exultation 
have  calmed  to  quieter  emotions.  The 
bloody  battlefields  ueem  so  |>eaceful.  Now 
from  tile  war  dead  at  rest  comes  the  re- 
minder that  everything  for  v.hich  they 
fought  has  been  left  to  us;  with  it  Is  the 
caution  that  we  remember  the  jirlce  they 
willingly  i:ald  because  it  was  their  duty. 

Wh:it  are  these  heirlooms  oi  which  ihey  are 
so  proud?  From  beyond  tiie  grave  tiiese  war 
dead  rejoice  that  American  children  can  play 
games  Instead  of  practicing  martial  exercises. 
Tiiey  cx.ilt  that  American  children  can  attend 
school  and  choose  their  careers  instead  of 
being  designated  to  fill  a  role  In  a  plrnned 
economy.  They  are  happj  that  the  tattling 
of  American  children  Is  but  childish  pique 
and  not  the  vicious  Informer's  tale  to  bring 
torture  and  death — yes,  and  worse — to  their 
relatives  and  friends.  They  smile  proudly 
that  American  children  cnn  even  read  comic 
books  rather  than  grimly  pore  over  party 
literature.  They  beam  at  honest  criticism 
of  the  Government  In  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  In  place  of  slcktnlng 'Adulation 
of  party  leaders  from  fearful  lips.  Their  eyes 
flash  with  delight  vb  they  hear  boys  and  girls 
tell  their  dreams  of  a  fuluie  In  which  'hey 
can  chart  their  course  of  life  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  submit  their  ambitions  and  ener.";les 
to  the  ruthless  whims  of  a  pcwer-crazed 
theoriist.  They  hsten  contentedly  while  a 
judge  upbraids  the  illegal  tactics  cf  a  too 
zealous  prosecutor  of  a  vicious  criminal  In- 
stead of  fawnlngly  congratulating  a  lying 
minion  of  the  State  for  presenting  a  perjuied 
case  against  a  broken  man  whose  only  crime 
was  hcnest  difference  of  opinion.  They  ncd 
approvingly  as  men  and  women  angrily  dis- 
agree over  the  merits  cf  candidates  seeking 
office  instead  of  stolidly  listening;  to  the 
glorification  of  a  hand-picked  group  which 
alcne  can  be  elected.  They  hum  quietly  as 
these  same  disagreeing  m.en  and  women 
proudly  and  freely  cast  ballets  for  their 
choice  and  calmly  accept  the  decision  of  the 
majority  instead  of  sullenly  going  to  the 
polls  to  voie  for  men  to  w'acm  they  will  pay 
only  grudging  honor  because  these  latter  but 
cravenly  do  the  bidding  cf  a  dictator.  Their 
hearts  fill  with"  rapture  as  they  sec  people 
leaving  chu.ches  wltli  glowing  faces  instead 
of  skulking  beneath  midnight  blackness  to 
fulfill  traditional  wcrLhip  to  the  God  they 
love.  The  uar  dead  are  pleased  with  all 
these — and  the  more  pleased  because  they 
fought  that  they  and  we  might  enjoy  them. 

From  beyond  the  grave,  too.  these  war  dead 
tighten  their  lips  as  th«?y  still  see  squalid 
Blums,  Insanitary  and  unhealthy,  and  even 
unjust  working  conditions,  inadequate  hos- 
pitals, incompetent  schools,  degrading  pris- 
ons, insufficient  recreational  facilities.  Their 
eyes  fill  with  bitter  tears  as  taey  hoar  angry, 
stubborn,  greedy  words  from  both  sides  la 
Industrial  disputes,  words  which  needlessly 
postt>one  the  achieving  of  the  harmony  so 
necessary.  Their  faces  are  grim  as  they  Hs- 
ten to  the  termites  fenawlng  away  at  our 
freedom  by  using  the  inflammatory  words 
that  breed  tension  and  bring  trouble.  They 
shake  their  heads  In  disapproval  as  short- 
sighted people  promise  a  freedom  that  only 
fetters  because  It  Ignores  the  greatness  cf  the 
American  way  which  cost  so  much  free  sac- 
rifice. And  their  whole  carriage  grows  rigid 
with  anger  when  they  see  public  ofBcials  and 
employees  selling  honor  for  a  pittance  of 
gold,  betraj-ing  Justice  for  paltry  graft,  or 
short-changing  the  country  for  jsersonal  am- 
bition. Of  such  deeds  In  their  own  lives  they 
are  now  bitterly  ashamed  as  they  now  recog- 
nize the  price  paid  that  tiieee  freedoms  ml^ht 


be  had.  Of  such  deeds  in  the  lives  of  others 
they  are,  q'uite  properly,  gravely  learful.  And 
tills  heritage,  too,  they  have  left  us. 

Tills  then  is  the  message  the  war  detkl 
from  their  home  with  God  bid  me  bring  you 
tonight.  Since  no  words  of  mine  can  match 
their  deeds,  or  even  adequately  describe 
them,  they  have  bidden  me  describe  ail  too 
briefly  the  America  they  loved  and  the  shoddy 
actions  they  now  deplore.  They,  however, 
make  no  demand  of  us  as  we  did  of  them. 
They  siinpiy  ask  us  to  look  at  this  America, 
to  love  It  as  they  did,  to  be  willing  in  our 
turn  to  defend  it  as  they  did.  That  is  what 
they,  the  war  dead,  ask  us  on  a  day  dedicated 
to  their  blessed  memory.  In  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  In  the  land,  at  every  military  and 
naval  post  manned  by  Americans  In  the  four 
corners  ot  the  world.  Since  the  Immortal 
Lincoln,  four  score  and  6  years  ago  In  ded- 
icating the  battlefield  cemetery  at  Gett,y6- 
biirg,  assured  that  "the  world  would  never 
fora;et  what  they  did  here,"  Americans  have 
thrice  left  the  country  In  other  wars,  each 
more  terrible  than  the  one  before.  Even  now 
ominous  clouds  hang  on  the  horizon,  Indl- 
cutlrg  an  acf.:al  cold  war.  perhaps  forecast- 
ing— we  earnestly  pray  God,  no — an  Immi- 
nent shooting  conflict.  One  would  surely  be 
pardoned  a  slight  wonder  whether  the  world 
has  forgotten  the  deeds  of  the  w*r  dead  as 
well  as  the  orator's  words.  There  is  the  gnaw- 
ing worry  that  the  tribute  paid  Is  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  blessed  memory  of  these  war 
dead. 

Despite  the  description  of  the  beauty  of 
the  American  freedoms,  we  ask,  Must  it  be 
true  that  only  in  time  of  war  can  we  have  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  national  Income 
v/hereby  cur  people  can  rather  generally  en- 
joy the  minimum  comforts  of  civilization? 
Must  it  'ce  true  that  only  In  day  of  battle  are 
the  distinctions  of  race,  color,  and  creed  set 
aside?  Must  It  be  true  that  American  gener- 
osity and  uelgh'oorliness  are  taken  from  their 
wrappings  of  self-sufQclency  only  in  war- 
time? Must  It  te  true  that  only  fear  of 
bombing  awakens  t;s  to  the  value  of  freedom 
and  to  the  call  of  fieedom's  demands?  Must 
it  be  true  that  only  in  time  of  crisis  can  we 
be  aware  of  the  glaring  inadequacies  In  the 
social  and  economic  spheres  of  so  many  peo- 
ple? Must  It  be  true  that  we  can  spend  lav- 
ishly for  offense  and  then  niggardly  spare 
only  a  pittance  for  defense?  M-st  it  be  tr'ue 
that  we  can  almost  cas'ually  mobilize  the 
concentrated  efforLft__pf  scientists  at  unbe- 
lievable expense  to  prepare  weapons  of  death 
while  in  calmer  days  we  can  deny  these  same 
Ecieaiisls  the  opportunity  on  a  similar  scede 
to  develop  these  discover. es  for  licaling  me- 
diums? Must  It  be  true  that  elaborate  charts 
lor  w.ir:lnie  action  can  be  prepared  with  me- 
ticulous Ct:re  while  we  later  fritter  away  these 
hard-won  victories  as  we  muddle  along  to- 
ward a  vague  peace?  Must  it  be  true  that  we 
are  to  let  thCi^e  war  dead  down  because  we 
are  willing  only  to  defend  wl^at  they  lelt 
to  us? 

Thus  frankly  question,  we  can  only  In  de- 
cency answer  "No  "  In  ringing  tones.  We  can- 
not take  refuge  in  the  cowardly  defense  that 
we  are  but  a  haudfui — and  wliat  can  we  do. 
We  who  shcut  that  "No  "  are  all  decent  Amer- 
icans. Together  we  can  do  what  is  required. 
We  can  count  tiie  cost,  even  in  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears,  light  as  we  place  it  against 
their  last  full  measure  of  demotion.  To  each 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrince  and 
whose  gold  star  of  memory  is  hung  upon 
the  sad  hearts  of  mother,  father,  wife,  slbier 
and  brotner.  we  can  give  earnest  assurance 
that  they  have  not  died  in  vain.  To  each  of 
those  who  returned  we  can  give  similar  as- 
surance that  we  s'aaU  not  forget.  Our  earlier 
allegiance  to  the  flag  with  the  white  bars 
of  purified  courage,  with  the  red  stripes  of 
pulsing  energy,  with  the  gleeming  stars  cf 
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beckonlnf  dMttny  and  with  th«  blu*  n*ld  of 
rt«m«i  hop*  frujirante«l  our  contnumg  loy- 
alty to  the  achlevrTnenu  tor  mhlcr;  thew  war 
dead  fouirht  As  w*  \We  worthy  to  Join 
them,  who  pare  ao  much.  wlUlntiy,  whole- 
heartedly, we  pay  the  only  nttm«  Ulbute  to 
their  blessed  memories  As  dectnt  Ameri- 
cans, shouldn't  we  pay  It? 


Atkatic  Chain  Rcactioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIiKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TTNNZSSn 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdati.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
articie  by  Servan  Schreiber,  a  staff  mem- 
ber oX  the  indep>endent  Paris  paper  Le 
Monde,  which  appeared  m  the  June  11. 
1950.  ediuon  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

▲Tuurric  Chain  RiAcnoji — Plan  ro«  Steix 
Pool  Mat  Become  Majok  PoLrriCAi.  Issci 
ruB  West 

(By  Serran  Schreiber) 
(Mr  Schreiber,  a  stAff  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent   Pans    paper    Le    Monde.    Is    In    the 
Ui2lt*d  States  on  a  3-month  travel  and  study 
lellowship  I 

The  Schuman-Monnet  plan  to  pool  Eu- 
rope's steel  and  Cf>al  has  been  widely  ap- 
plauded, both  In  Europe  and  America,  as 
being  a  wise  step  in  the  right  direction. 
What  is  meant  by  that? 

Why  a  wise  step'  Because  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  both  efficient  and  limited 
In  scope.  It  appears.  In  other  words,  to  be  a 
perfect  example  of  the  so-called  functional 
approach  as  opposed  to  the  too  ambitious 
and  complex  political  approach.  Instead  of 
proposing  a  complete  and  rapid  political 
merger  of  the  different  national  sovereignties. 
It  proposes  only  to  forge  one  link  l)etween 
nations,  paving  the  way  for  more  and  more 
of  ruch  links  in  the  course  of  time 

Why  In  the  right  direction'  Because  It 
has  been  generally  accepted  for  the  last  5 
years  that  European  union  was  the  one  goal 
that  the  eflorts  of. the  west  should  aim  at. 
The  Schvunan  plan  appears,  at  long  last,  as 
a  most  Important  step  toward  the  Integration 
ot  Europe. 

Now.  for  these  two  reasons  the  first  Amer- 
ican reactions  nave  been  ( 1 )  a  sense  of  re- 
lief that  for  once  America  could  have  the 
role  cf  a  spectator  and  not  the  major  pro- 
tagonist in  a  scheme  for  strengthening  the 
west,  and  Oi  a  buter  dissatisfaction  with 
the  unn^sponslve  BntUh  attitude  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

But  In  the  last  few  days,  as  a  result  of  the 
first  concrete  discussions  and  debates  on  the 
implications  of  the  plan,  the  whole  project 
betrms  to  appear  in  a  completely  new  light. 
Not  that  It  Is  less  important  than  previously 
thought,  but  on  the  contrary  that  It  Is  In- 
finitely more  far-reaching.  Instead  of  In- 
volving a  limited  functional  prriblem  in  a 
purely  European  framework.  It  Is  probably 
going  to  become  a  major  political  problem 
for  the  whole  Atlantic  community. 

"nie  core  of  the  proposal  is.  &:mply  enough. 
to  pool  tlie  steel  and  coal  industries  of  Frunte 


and  Germany  (and  eventually  other  na- 
tions*, this  pool  being  administered  by  a 
commission  tentatively  called  the  High  In- 
ternational Commission.  This  seems  at  first 
typically  functional  and  calling  for  a  limited 
and  well-defined  abandonment  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  let  us  go  Into  tt.  In  each  country  to- 
day— France  for  Instance — the  responsibility 
for  the  basic  Industries  (both  nationalized 
and  privately  owned  i  lies  with  a  govern- 
mental department.  In  France,  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry  and  Commerce  Is  responsible 
for  determining.  In  accord  with  the  different 
parties  involved,  the  level  of  employment. 
the  policy  for  wages  and  social  security,  the 
coordination  of  financial  developments. 

Now  these  are  the  roles  that  the  High 
Commission  must  take  over.  So  If  It  means 
anything  It  Is  going  to  mean  a  supermlnistry, 
headed   by   a  supermlnister. 

Prom  there  on.  two  courses  are  theoret- 
ically open.  Either  this  supermlnistry  Is 
going  to  be  Independent  and  all-powerful 
over  Its  domain,  once  the  members  have  been 
nominated  by  the  national  governments  con- 
cerned. But  that  would  be  very  clearly  the 
first  and  ominous  step  toward  a  "man- 
agerial "  society.  In  complete  opposition  to 
our  present  democratic  principles. 

Or  the  ministry  must  be  responsible  for  Its 
actions  and  policies  to  a  political  elected 
body,  as  In  any  democratic  framework.  Now 
that  politlcrU  body  cannot  be,  evidently,  a 
mere  juxtaposition  of  the  different  national 
parliaments.  That  would  paralyze  the  ac- 
tion of  the  minister,  and  render  meaningless 
the  whole  project.  So  there  must  be  a  huge 
supernational  parliament  set-up  to  which 
the  supermlnistry  will  be  accountable  for  its 
acts. 

The  third  step  follows  lecically.  If  there 
Is  an  executive  power  and  a  legislative  power, 
there  must  clearly  be  a  way  out  of  any  pos- 
sible conflict  between  the  two.  which  means 
the  necessary  creation  of  a  sort  of  supreme 
court. 

These  logical  and  Inescapable  develop- 
ments of  the  original  and  seemingly  limited 
proposal  have  already  been  suggested  last 
week  by  several  students  of  the  plan.  In 
particular,  the  Frenchman.  Jean  Maroger. 
Others  have  already  proposed  the  Strasbourg 
Council  and  the  International  Court  of  the 
Hagvie  for  the  legislative  and  Judicial  roles. 
But  for  different  reasons,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered adequate. 

Finally,  the  outcome  of  the  study  Is  that 
either  the  proposal  Is  going  to  mean  noth- 
ing, or  It  Involves  the  setting  up  of  the  whole 
new  political  federative  framework  on  top 
of  the  different  national  units.  Which  leads. 
Inevitably,   to   three   important   conclusions:' 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  func- 
tional approach  Any  serious  functional 
proposal,  like  the  French  one.  leads  Inescap- 
ably to  a  complete  political  approach.  Aban- 
donment of  sovereignty  cannot  be,  In  the 
long  run,  limited  or  circumscribed.  It  Is  a 
Cham  reaction. 

2.  That  explains  the  hesitant  British  at- 
titude. They  could  accept  commiting  them- 
selves to  a  limited  project.  Lf  there  was  one 
(like  the  European  Payments  Union),  but 
cannot  accept  complete  political  merger  in 
the  Euro;>ean  framework.  Why?  Because 
Europe  Is  too  small  for  the  British  problems, 
it  cannot  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  stable 
community. 

8.  This  finally  brings  the  question  back 
to  Washington,  contrary  to  previous  expecta- 
tions. An  Industrial  and  well-deflncd  link 
between  France  and  Germany  was  entirely 
welcomed.  But  the  eventual  growth  of  a 
complete  political  unity,  truncated  to  con- 
tinental western  Europe  without  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  as  It  is  now.  Is  a 
very  different  thing. 


At  the  very  moment  when  an  Atlantic 
merger  of  Interests  is  in  the  making  on  thre« 
levels — foreign  policy,  military  Integration, 
economic  coordination — a  regional  unbal- 
anced development,  with  Its  probable  third 
force  implications,  could  provoke  a  com- 
plete disequilibrium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Schuman  plan  can- 
not be  dropped,  because  It  Is  i)erhaps  the 
most  Imaginative  and  constructive  step  of 
recent  years.  So  the  only  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  may.  very  conceivably  appear  In 
the  next  few  months  to  be  that  the  Schu- 
man approach  must  be  enlarged  to  the  whole 
Atlantic  community.  Which  leads  today,  on 
toth  sides  of  the  ocean,  some  po  Itical  plan- 
ners for  the  first  time— and  not  merely  the 
prophets  or  the  poets — to  examine  concrete- 
ly the  advent  of  Atlantic  union. 

So  the  Schuman-Monnet  eventual  chain 
reaction  Is  both  political  and  geographical. 
It  may.  of  course,  die  because  ol  those  high 
implications.  It  may.  on  the  other  hand, 
precipitate  In  the  near  future  a  complete 
unity  of  the  west. 


Fair  Economic  WeatiiiT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  U.NE 

OF  MAs.sAc  HUs-rrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>  TATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  19iO 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wLsh  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Evening  Item. 
Lynn.  Mass..  recently: 

Pair   Economic  Weath  ni 

Another  business  scare  seen  is  to  have 
vanished  in  air.  Once  more  the  economista 
are  flying  their  brightest  flags;  some  even 
profess  to  see  fair  economic  w«ather  clear 
through   1951. 

This  year,  of  course,  there's  bee  i  no  serioua 
downttirn  in  business  activity  like  that  In 
1949.  The  biggest  storm  warniag  was  the 
unemployment  figure,  which  kej;  t  mounting 
until  by  February  It  hit  better  th  in  4.600,000. 

There  was  talk  of  6,500,000  cut  of  work 
by  fall  and  higher  totals  later.  The  great 
labor  federations  were  getting  r;ady  to  de- 
mand huge  public-works  programs  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

Now  its  all  different.  Unemployment  has 
fallen  to  around  3.000,000.  Actually  more 
than  2,700.000  additional  workers  are  em- 
ployed today  as  compared  with  gloomy  Feb- 
ruary. But  the  United  States  Isbor  force  is 
growing  swiftly  and  many  of  Ihoie  who  have 
found  Jobs  are  new  workers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  Just  struck 
a  cheerful  note.  It  foresees  cont.nued  heavy 
demand  for  automobiles,  homts,  and  the 
durable  products  that  go  with  the  home- 
furniture.   Iceboxes,  stoves,  and   the   like 

If  the  Board  Is  right— and  It  las  a  lot  of 
company  In  this  forecast— the  solid  basis 
exists  for  maintenance  of  high-level  busi- 
ness activity  for  many  uionths. 

Does  all  this  mean  we  can  stop  worrying 
about  a  depression?  Vv'c've  shrugged  off  so 
many  false  scares  slnre  the  war  ended  that 
no  one  could  be  blamed  for  thinking  maybe 
we  can  stay  out  of  trouble  for  e  long  time. 

And  perhaps  we  can.  Some  experts  point 
out  that  the  foundation  for  mich  of  this 
encouraging  growth  of  business  lies  in  two 
fundamental  facts:  The  m.-uked  Increase  in 
population  and  the  still  greater  rise  In  the 
number  of  new  family  units. 
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rt  Is  this  latter,  especially,  which  helps 
account  for  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
housing  and  household  goods.  New  homes 
are  being  formed  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
pace,  and  the  end  of  the  upward  trend  is 
far  out  of  sight  In  the  future. 

Yet.  with  all  this  healthy  growth,  we  still 
ought  to  exercise  reasonable  caution  In  view- 
ing the  future.  Prospects  are  good;  yes. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  the  economic 
system  we  live  by  is  a  delicate  machine  with 
many  Interlocking  parts.  A  break-down 
anvwhere  can  spread  rapidly  to  other  places. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  shouldn't  maintain 
our  optimism.  It  simply  means  we  should 
be  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  maladjust- 
ment— should  move  in  quickly  to  repair  the 
Jamage  before  it  can  hobble  the  whole 
•conomy. 


Apple  Growers  Shun  Goverament  Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  article 
regarding  action  taken  at  a  meeting  of 
apple  growers  held  in  Boston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apple  Geowehs  Shun  UNrrrD  St.^tts  Supports 
AND  Sfek  New  Outlkts 

Boston. — The  apple  industry  t>elleves  us 
future  lies  in  more  aggressive  promoti'-u  and 
opening  of  new  markets,  rather  than  In  a 
Government   price-stipport   program. 

Individualistic  grovers  of  Delicious.  Macs, 
Jonathans.  Baldwins  and  other  varieties, 
gathered  here  tor  their  national  convention 
this  week,  urged  crop  support  people  in 
Washington  to  forget  the  apple  industry  if 
fiey  have  any  plans  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram In  their  direction. 

Apple  growers  fear  and  would  keenly  re- 
sent Government  intervention,  said  John 
Chandler,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Apple  Institute.  If  the  Government  should 
support  the  price  of  apfles  the  whole  effort 
of  the  Industry  to  stimulate  greater  use  of 
the  fruit  would  go  ty  the  board,  he  declared. 

The  apple  orchards  are  an  Independent 
cult  and  would  rather  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  said  Walter  C.  Martin,  of  Wapato.  Wash. 
Only  a  small  minority  Is  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  "so  long  as  growers  of  other  crops 
are  aided,  why  not  the  apple  growers,  too," 
accordln<»  to  Truman  Nold,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Institute. 

PrcccsEors  of  apples  who  are  expected  to 
take  about  one-third  of  this  year's  estimated 
crop  of  over  110,000.000  bushels,  were  urged 
to  embark  on  a  more  aggressive  sales  pro- 
gram. 

John  P,  Peters,  an  apple  grower,  of  Gard- 
ners. Pa.,  reported  that  the  advertising  pro- 
gram adopted  by  two  packers  from  his  State, 
who  put  up  more  than  half  of  the  apple 
products  In  the  United  States.  Is  encouraging. 
Biislnp.ss  they  obtain  is  new  business  and 
not  taken  away  from  anyone  else.  Mr.  Peters 
declared. 

Washington  growers,  who  accounted  for  24 
percent  of  the  national  crop  last  year,  con- 
tributed «667.CC0  to  an  advertising  fund  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  ICO  pounds  of  apples 
shipped. 


Over  recent  months  80  percent  of  the  apple 
growers  in  western  New  York  have  signed  up 
for  an  apple  promotion  campaign.  They  will 
contribute  1  cent  per  bushel. 

In  Virginia,  growers  take  the  position  that 
If  they  accept  a  Government  hand-out  they 
have  to  accept  Government  controls.  And 
they  don't  want  controls. 

The  apple  Industry  must  create  Its  own 
markets,  said  R.  B.  Graves,  cf  Syria.  Va.,  who 
cited  the  success  of  his  State's  growers  In 
pushing  the  sale  of  apple  Juice— flash,  or 
quick  pasteurized,  with  nothing  added  to  the 
fresh  product.  The  Virginia  gn.wers  are 
going  to  contribute  14  to  2  cents  a  bushel 
to  a  promotional  fund. 

West  coast  growers  say  an  Ice-cream-llke 
product  called  Freem,  made  with  apple  pulp, 
gelatin,  and  other  Ingredients,  could  open  up 
a  good  market  for  apples  If  this  product  weie 
properly  exploited.  Sale  of  apple  Juice  in 
vending  machines  offers  a  good  outlet,  they 
assert. 

The  Industry  Is  e.tcited  ever  the  prospects 
for  frozen  apple  juice  concentrate.  Reuben 
G.  Benz,  of  Yakima.  Wash  .  chairman  cf  the 
apple  Institute,  warned  growers  that  they 
cannot  base  their  hopes  on  the  success  of 
the  cltru.s  growers.  Tne  public  has  to  be 
sold  on  using  frczen  appie  Juice  concentrate, 
he  declared. 

The  whole  apple  Industry  icoka  at  the 
citrus  growers  with  envy  and  hopes  that  a 
fimllar  experience  can  be  had  with  apples, 
Minard  Farley.  Jr..  representing  the  Michigan 
Apple  Commission,  said. 


Let's  Protect  Our  Coal  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KENTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  made  by  me  on  June  2,  1950, 
to  the  subcommittee  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Repre- 
Eentative  from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  in  Kentucky. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  on  bi- 
tuminous coal  production,  Kentucky  vras  the 
third  largest  producer  In  1918.  producing 
13  8  percent  of  all  bituminous  coal  mined  In 
the  United  States.  With  this  fact  In  mind.  I 
wish  to  put  a  word  against  the  flood  of 
imported  oil  which  Is  currently  arriving  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  unemployment  problem  Is  steadily 
growing  in  the  coal  fields  In  Kentucky,  and 
mine  operations  are  constantly  closing  down. 
Mines  in  the  Big  Sandy  district  In  eastern 
Kentucky  produced  276.910  tons  cf  coal  in 
the  week  ending  May  20  compared  with 
332.510  tons  for  the  same  week  of  last  year. 
These  figures  were  announced  by  the  Local 
Ooerators'  Association  and  appeared  In  the 
PlkevUle  Daily  News  cf  May  31. 

The  Hazard  coal  fields  for  the  same  period 
showed  a  reduction  from  last  year  from 
144.950  tons  down  to  &9.5G0  tons.  These 
same  coal  fields  during  the  year  1948  were 
even  producing  a  much  larger  tonnage  than 
they  were  for  a  comparable  period  during 
1949. 

The  operators  throughout  eastern  and 
southeastern  Kentucky  have  shown  much 
concern  over  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Importa- 
tion of  fuel  oU.    On  AprU  12,  1950,  Mr.  B.  P. 


Reed,  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Turner  Elk- 
horn  Mining  Co..  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"Many  of  us  in  the  Big  Sandy  ship  coal  to 
Newport  News  for  transshipment  to  New 
York  and  New  England  points.  We  have 
been  practically  run  out  of  that  market.  la 
the  past  year  we  have  lost  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  business  that  we  prevlou.'ly  had 
and  that  we  have  had  for  25  years.  It  is  the 
best  market  for  Big  Sandy  coals  that  we  have 
had.  Foreign  oil  is  pouring  Into  thete  ports, 
and  we  have  lost  customer  after  customer. 
We  cr>n't  possibly  compete  with  It.  even  if 
our  wages  were  half  of  what  they  are  new. 
Unfortunately  I  think  cur  own  Government 
h£is  encouraged  this  Importation,  and  It  is 
going  to  be  a  man-sized  job  to  change  It." 

Again  on  May  9,  Mr.  B.  F.  Reed  further 
wrote : 

"Our  cwn  company  has  Involved  in  this 
question  an  annual  tonnage  of  75,000  tons 
of  coal.  This  tonnage  Is  equal  to  12,500  days 
of  labor.  Our  average  year  Is  about  230 
working  days,  so  our  tonnage  Involves  the 
loss  of  Jobs  of  65  men." 

On  April  15.  1950,  Mr.  David  L.  Francis,  a 
large  coal  operator  In  eastern  Kentucky 
wrote: 

"The  imrestrfcted  Importation  of  foreign 
ell  Is  becomins  an  increasingly  serious  threat 
to  Kentucky's  economy.  While  I  live  and 
maintain  an  office  In  West  Virginia,  my  com- 
pany's mines  are  in  Floyd  County.  Ky.,  and 
my  business  Interests  are  there.  As  you  well 
know.  Kentucky's  basic  Industry  Is  coal.  If 
you  as  cur  Representative  allow  the  interna- 
tional policies  of  the  State  Department  to 
permit  foreign  oils  to  be  dumped  Into  this 
country  at  the  continuing  increasing  rate  of 
the  last  year.  It  will  establish  a  backlog  re- 
placing not  only  coal  but  also  domestic  ell, 
which  in  turn  will  push  both  of  these  prod- 
ucts Inland  at  lower  cut-rate  prices  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  capitulate  the  entire 
coal  Industry  Into  a  period  of  severe  de.nres- 
sion  and  losses.  When  coal  goes  broke  in 
Kentucky,  the  rest  of  the  State  will  go 
broke." 

Mr.  George  S.  Ward,  secretary  ol  the  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators'  Association,  on  April 
21.  1950.  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"The  bituminous  coal  Industry  In  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  that  segment 
in  Kentucky,  is  greatly  alarmed  over  the 
dumping  of  foreign  oil  on  American  markets. 
I  am  Informed  that  Government  reports  show 
some  900,000  barrels  a  day  were  imported 
during  the  month  of  January.  This  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  145.0C0  tons  of 
coal  a  day;  and.  145.OC0  tons  a  day  would 
run  the  Harlan  Field  3  days  a  week.  If  this 
situation  is  permitted  to  continue.  It  means 
the  closing  of  mines  for  want  of  business, 
disruption  of  the  American  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry, and  will  seriously  hamper  the  trans- 
portation industry.  We  are  facing  a  crisis 
and  it  appears  the  only  remedy  is  Congress. 
American  industry  should  be  the  first  con- 
slderaticn." 

I  am  vitally  concerned  about  this  matter 
because  of  the  large  number  of  coal  miners 
who  are  being  thrown  out  of  work  simply  be- 
cause coal  companies  cannot  sell  coal  to  large 
consumers  because  these  consumers  such  as 
steam-generating  companies  or  chemical  in- 
dustries are  resorting  to  residual  oil  Instead 
o."  coal  for  heating  purposes. 

It  has  been  brought  out  In  these  hear- 
ings that  the  major  portion  of  the  huge 
quantities  of  foreign  oil  reaching  these  shores 
consists  of  residual  fuel  oil.  This  residual 
fuel  oil  is  being  dumped  on  our  eastern  sea- 
board after  the  gasoline  has  lieen  extracted 
from  the  crude  oil  either  In  the  Middle  East. 
Venezuela,  or  Latin  America.  In  other 
words,  the  companies  producing  the  crude 
oil  have  already  taken  their  first  profits  from 
their  product  and  can  therefore  offer  cut- 
throat competition  in  the  only  country  where 
there  Is  as  large  a  market  as  ours.   . 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  however.  Is 
t^e  fact  that  the  competition  is  offered  in 
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thwe  IndiKtrlM  wher*  wf  can  \\\  aff^ird  It, 
DAiQcly.  our  c\ttil  and  oil  Indutttrlrs.  It  U 
bHx^  estimated  that  currently  35.000  coaI 
miners  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  or  will 
be  cut  of  employment  during  1950.  If  this 
Irresistible  foreign  oil  (competition  Is  to  be 
continued,  a  dismal  picture  wU:  result. 

We  have  a  direct  loss  of  manpower  In  » 
crucial  Industry.  We  have  a  direct  loss  of 
Income  in  an  Indtistry  which  cannot  afford 
to  lose  money  with  resultant  effects  on  the 
home  life  and  consumer  Industries  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  these  coal  miners:  we  have 
■  direct  loss  In  prcxluctlon  fadlties  t)ecaU5e 
It  Is  easy  to  clo««  a  coal  mine  but  not  as 
easy  to  open  It  up  for  maximum  productivity. 
We  hare  a  direct  loss  In  the  maximum  eflB- 
cJency  of  those  railroads  engaged  In  the  di- 
rect hauling  of  coal,  which  hauling  Is  beln? 
cut  down  because  of  the  lesser  demand  f «.  r 
eoal.  We  have  also  the  direct  loss  In  the 
uttllratlon  of  a  natural  resource  of  wh;ch  we 
have  a  yuper-abundante.  namely  coal. 

I  ask  ycu  of  what  use  will  cur  billions  of 
tODS  of  reserve  coal  be  If  we  have  no  maxi- 
■MUfc  •xploltatio'.i  of  such  reserves,  especially 
ta  tiM  event  of  an  emergency  when  the  use 
Ot  tabstitutes  such  as  oil  has  been  cut  off. 

I  wish  to  stress  one  f:.ct  to  which  in- 
tufScient  Importance  has  been  attached; 
namely,  we  are  living  In  an  era  of  the  high- 
est productivity  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
yet.  at  the  same  time.  «e  find  one  or  two 
Industries,  such  as  coal  and  oil.  being 
affected,  in  gigantic  proportions,  by  com- 
petitive ell  coming  In  from  outside.  Thou- 
aands  of  men  highly  skilled  and  possessed  of 
•  technical  Ingenuity  developed  through  con- 
tact with  these  Industries  are  being  lost  to 
the  Indusiries.  tlirough  no  cause  of  their 
own.  It  is  very  easy  lo  say  that  these  hl;^hly 
trained  men  could  t>e  reeducated  for  other 
Industries  I  assure  you  that  this  Is  a  propo- 
sition that  Is  much  easier  propounded  than 
worked  out  In  substance. 

I  .-.ci  an  ardent  supporter  of  our  reclprccal- 
trade-agreements  program.  Likewise  I  have 
supported  the  European  recovery  program 
because  we  all  realize  that  cur  democracy 
bene.*; IS  when  we  assist  other  nations  In 
building  a  sound  economy  when  those  na- 
tions share  our  vltws  In  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
against  communism. 

I  also  supp>orted  these  programs  because 
tbey  stimulate  International  commerce  and 
because  a  high  volume  of  commercial  activity 
Is    far    preferable    to    the    stagnation    of    a 


HoweTcr,  In  our  trade-agreements  program 
we  would  be  justified  in  protecting  our  basic 
Industries. 

Before    I    get    into    that,    when    President 
evelt   first   sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
cn  the  reciprocal -trade  program  in  1934 
he  made  this  statement : 

"The  exercise  of  authority  which.  I  pro- 
pose (to  enter  Into  tariff -reducing  agree- 
ments) mitft  be  carefully  welgheo  In  the 
Ufbt  d  the  latest  information  so  as  to  give 
tha^  no  sound  and  lmp<jrtant 
Interest  will  be  Injuriously  dis- 
ttirbcd  The  adjustment  uf  our  forelgii- 
tratto  relaii  jns  must  rest  on  the  premise  of 
IMdvtaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure  such 
lntere«ti  " 

It  u  my  contention  that  the  Importaik.n 
of  residual  oil  ccntravenes  every  wrd  In 
those  sentences  used  by  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  trui. emitted  that  meisage  to  the 
Congress  in  1934. 

As  you  knLW.  we  sicned  a  general  a^jree- 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade  at  Geneva  In  Octo- 
ber 1947  This  general  agreement  supersedes 
other  trade  agreements  previously  made.  I 
find  in  article  20.  comprising  the  general  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  Uniteid  Slates  will  b« 
perfectly  ju.^tlfied  In  adopting  a  measure 
which  rentes  to  the  conscrvauon  of  exhaust- 


ible natural  resources  If  such  measures  are 
made  effective  In  conjunction  with  restric- 
tions on  domestic  prtxluctlon  or  consump- 
tion. The  question  hinges  here  on  the  mean- 
ing of  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Many  people  think  thiit  the  word  '•conserva- 
tion' means  "abstaining  from  the  use  of  "; 
others  take  the  meaning  to  be  "the  orderly 
exploitation  of  natural  restiurces  ' 

I  think  the  latter  meaning  Is  the  one 
with  which  most  people  are  concerned  today, 
namely,  "the  orderly  exploitation."  I  wish 
to  submit,  therefore,  that  the  Inordinate 
flood  of  foreign  oil  Is  Impeding  us  m  the 
orderly  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources 
of  coal  and  oil  Already  we  have  seen  many 
mines  and  strip-mines  closed  Already  we 
have  seen  that  many  marginal  oil  and  gas 
fields  cannot  be  exploited  at  prices  competi- 
tive with  foreign  oil;  and  lastiy.  new  explora- 
tion so  as  to  add  to  our  reserves  of  exhaust- 
ible natural  resources  cannot  tf.ke  place 

With  this  fact  in  mind.  I  think  we  will  l>e 
perfectly  Justified  In  taking  whatever  action 
necessary  to  correct  this  situation,  In  the 
event  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment fails  to  do  so. 

Wh.1t  I  cannot  understand  about  this 
whole  thing,  countries  In  western  Europe, 
such  as  Belgium.  England,  or  France,  the  ccal 
that  underlies  the  Ruhr  Valley,  and  the  coal 
In  the  Ardennes  In  Belgium,  the  coal  miners 
there  only  average  perhaps  a  ton  or  a  ton  and 
a  half  or  two  tons  per  man,  and  those  people 
over  there,  with  their  standard  of  living 
much  lower  than  ours  could  use  a  lot  of  this 
residual  oil  without  being  In  competition 
with  the  Industry  and  also  in  many  cf  their 
Indusiries  the  people  lack  sufficient  fuel. 
Why  these  companies  bring  it  to  our  sea- 
board and  dump  It  all  In  America  Is  perhaps 
because  they  can  make  greater  profits,  which 
no  doubt  they  do  make.  Now  some  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  on  these  companies, 
that  Is.  11  we  intend  to  preserve  our  coal 
Industry  and  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of 
coal  miners  available  In  the  event  another 
war  comes  along,  and  In  order  that  we  may 
have  a  healthy  economy. 

Senator  Neely.  Congressman,  have  a  num- 
ber of  mines  closed  down  In  both  the  Hazard 
and  Biu  Sandy  fields  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  Is  true.  However  I  am 
net  able  to  name  those  mines,  but  from 
newspaper  reports  from  time  to  time  I  feel 
very  confident  that  several  mines  and  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  mines  have  closed  down 
In  those  areas. 

Senator  Neely.  How  many  days  a  week  are 
the  miners  now  working  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  answer  that  question, 
but  before  I  do  I  should  qualify  my  previous 
answer  and  state  in  those  hundreds  of  mines, 
most  of  them  are.  of  course,  truck  mines  that 
have  been  operating  and  now  have  no  market 
for  the  coal.  Many  of  the  mines  In  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  and  In  the  Hazard  coal  fields, 
that  Is  outside  of  the  captive  mines,  are  now 
operating  only  1  and  2  days  a  week,  and  I 
think  the  Elkhorn  Coal  Corp.  which  employs 
thousands  of  men  La  only  running  an  aver- 
age of  3  days  a  week  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Neely.  Congressman,  am  I  Justi- 
fied in  believing  that  you  attribute  this  titl- 
ing down  of  mines  and  loss  uf  employment  In 
your  mining  Industry  to  the  cutthroat  com- 
petition of  foreign  oil? 

Mr.  Pexkins.  You  are.  That  is  precisely 
what  I  believe. 

Senator  Ncelt.  In  your  opinion,  has  the 
over-all  result  of  the  competition  of  imported 
foreign  oil  been  beneficial  or  Injurious  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  of  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PxaxiNs.  It  has  been  injurious  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Neilt.  Thank  you  very  much, 
ConKreasman,  for  your  very  valuable  state- 
ment. 


Attorney  General  McGratf  An$wert 
Communist  Chargca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

t-r   NtUR.^SltA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wi.sh  at  this  time  to  incoipo- 
rate  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Siate.s.  delivered  at  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  dinner  ol  Nebra.'^ka 
Democrats  at  the  Fonlenelle  Hotel  in 
Omaha,  on  Saturday.  May  27.  1950. 

In  .«:harp  contrast  to  the  reckless 
charges  t)eing  made  by  certain  per.sons 
in  official  life  in  Washington,  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath presented  a  clear-cut  portrayal  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  detartnient.s  of  our 
Government  to  stamp  out  communism  in 
every  form. 

Mr.  McGrath's  address  follows: 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
human  freedoms  and  what  your  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  to  protect  those  freedoms 
against  those  Inside  our  borders  and  those 
outside  our  borders  wno  would  seek  to  de- 
prive us  of  those  freedoms. 

I  want  to  state  some  very  plain  facts  at 
the  beginning: 

As  a  servant  of  the  Government,  sworn  to 
uphold  our  Constitution,  and  as  a  Christian 
and  as  an  American  citizen,  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  godless,  slave  philosophy 
of  communism. 

So  is  our  President  and  the  leaders  of  his 
administration. 

We  are  fighting  communism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  are  aggressively  working  to  prevent  dis- 
loyal persons  from  infiltrating  our  Govern- 
ment. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  tr3rlng  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  individual  In  this 
loyalty  check  program. 

The  President  does  not  want  a  gestapo  In 
the  United  States,  nor  do  you  and  I.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  no 
desire  to  have  any  police  slate  secret  police 
duties  Imposed  upon  the  P'BI,  and  such 
duties  win  not  be  Imposed  on  that  organ- 
ization at  the  direction  of  President  Truman 
or  at  my  direction. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  that  I  hate 
communism,  and  that  I  will  fight  It  as  long 
as  there  is  a  breath  left  In  my  body. 

With  this  out  of  the  way.  I  would  like  to 
go  back  a  few  years  and  see  how  we  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  feels  impelled  to  make  the 
stai.ments  that  I  have  Just  made  to  you. 

It  was  5  years  ago  lest  Wednesday  that  a 
man  named  Helnrich  Hlmmler — remember 
that  name — clenched  his  teeth  on  a  tiny 
gla.>8  phial  and  ended  his  own  life  with  cya- 
nide rather  than  stand  trial  before  an  Inter- 
national tribunal  for  his  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

Five  years.  Five  short  years.  And.  yet, 
the  other  day  when  I  thouglit  of  the  events 
of  these  last  5  years  1  had  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment before  I  could  remember  Himmlsrs 
name. 

Yet  Himmler,  In  his  lifetime,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  human  liberty  and.  in 
fact,  to  human  lile  Itself,  since  Attila  the 
Hun. 
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Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  security 
of  the  German  Reich.  Hlmmler  was  respon- 
slble  for  the  outright  slaughter  of  millions — 
literally  millions  of  Innocent  people.  All 
that  was  necessary  to  condemn  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  even  a  child  was  an  unsupported 
accusation  of  communism  or  even  that  the 
victim  was  of  Jewish  descent. 

Five  years  ago  Russia  was  our  ally.  The 
free  peoples  of  the  world  looked  forward  op- 
tlmistlcrtlly,  hoping  for  the  quick  defeat  of 
Japan  and  the  birth  of  a  brave  new  world 
In  which  freedom  and  human  happiness 
would  be  the  controlling  factors.  We  fore- 
saw a  brave  new  world  from  which  war  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  disputes 
would  be  eternally  banished. 

The  necessity  of  fighting  as  soldiers  along- 
side the  Russians  against  the  oppression  and 
evil  of  the  Fascist  hordes  had  erased  from 
our  minds  the  realization  that  the  evils  cf 
totalltHrianlsm  marked  communism  as  well 
as  fascism  and  nazism.  In  the  exuberance 
of  Victory  we  dismissed  temporarily  the 
thcu'^ht  that  In  obliterating  one  evil  we 
t-un  would  continue  to  face  the  same  evil  in 
another  guise. 

Himmler,  whose  name  5  years  ago  was 
anathema  to  all.  is  nearly  forgotten  new. 
His  name  lies  molderlnt;  with  his  bones. 
But  his  deeds  still  make  the  crippled  forms 
of  millions  of  persons  harried  and  tortured 
In  Europe,  and  his  lethal  methods  are  re- 
fponslble  for  the  mournful  emptiness  of 
whole  areas  In  which  Inhabitants  were  totally 
destrcyed. 

Himmler  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  secret 
police.  He  was  the  killer  who  m.oved  in  dark- 
ness with  no  need  for  an  honest  trial,  before 
he  executed  his  victims.  He  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  security  of  Hitler's  Roich. 

Himmler.  as  Hitler's  agent,  was  the  foe  of 
the  so-called  decadent  democracle.";;  but  the 
German  Reich,  under  Hitler,  did  not  fear 
the  democracies.  It  had  contempt  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  believed  in  the 
rights  of  man. 

But  the  Nazis  feared  communism. 

The  Fascists  feared  Communists,  for  they 
recognized  in  them  the  same  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  same  brutal,  cynical  debasement 
of  man  In  the  interest  of  the  totalitarian 
state. 

Hlmmler  used  the  methods  of  the  secret 
police  to  combat  the  etTurts  of  the  Com- 
munist underground.  He  used  the  brutal, 
direct  methods  of  human  eradication.  Of 
mass  murder.  Better  that  a  thousand  Inno- 
cent die  than  to  have  one  Communist  escape, 
was  the  philosophy  of  Hlmmler  and  Hitler. 

There  was  no  recourse  to  law.  There  was 
no  need  to  prove  anything.  There  was 
nothing  except  the  trumped-up  charge,  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  and  the  scaffold,  the  firing 
squad,  or  the  ax. 

The  Fascist  hordes  of  Hitler,  the  Gestapo 
of  Himmler.  have  been  destroyed.  Hitler 
and  Hlmmler  themselves  are  dead  and  are 
almost  forgotten. 

Now  the  enemy  whom  they  fought  so  bit- 
terly and  with  such  brutality  has  supplanted 
them.  The  tecret  police  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist have  Uken  the  place  of  the  secret 
police  tactics  of  Himmler. 

I  can  see  no  difference  In  their  methods. 

Yet  I  do  not  feel  that  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  would  wish  to  lay  down  one  single 
portion  of  their  liberties  to  combat  these 
foiccs  of  darkness.  The  defense  of  freedom, 
of  the  America  we  love,  from  the  subversion 
of  our  enemies  cannot  he  achieved  by  em- 
bracing the  methods  of  Himmler. 

If  our  democracy  Is  not  to  die  by  Its  own 
hand.  It  must  not  adopt  the  secret  police 
tactics  of  the  Na/ls  to  combat  the  secret 
police  of  the  Communists. 

There  Is  no  difference  between  Fascist  slav- 
ery and   Communist  slavery. 

Oppression  In  the  name  of  freedom  Is  as 
hateful  as  slavery  under  any  other  name. 


U  our  democracy  Is  to  survive.  It  must 
survive  as  democracy — not  as  something  else. 

Yet  right  now  there  are  Individuals  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  would  have  us  em- 
brace the  methods  of  the  secret  police  and 
wrong  Innocent  men  and  women  In  the  name 
of  national  security. 

There  are  those  who  are  being  goaded  by  a 
hysterical  fear  of  possible  war.  who  are  being 
frightened  by  the  implications  of  the  pos- 
session of  an  atomic  weapon  by  our  enemies, 
people  who  are  willing  to  allow  witch  hunts 
and  frantic  name  calling  to  endanger  our 
national  liberties. 

I  say  that  this  does  violence  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  our  country  stands.  It  does 
violence  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  our  human  liberties 
under  the  Constitution. 

We  cannot  substitute  the  police  state 
method  for  existing  laws  and  prcx;edures,  as 
do  some  who  have  criticized  the  present  loy- 
alty Investigation  program  and  grossly  mis- 
represented It.    Let  me  tell  you  how  It  works 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
those  who  operate  the  machinery  of  their 
Government  are  completely  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  The  maximum  protection 
must  be  afforded  the  United  States  against 
Infiltration  by  disloyal  persons  into  the 
ranks  of  its  employees.  Yet  equal  protec- 
tion from  unfounded  accusations  of  disloy- 
alty must  be  afforded  loyal  employees  of  the 
Government.  These  objectives  are  being  met 
In  the  employee  loyalty  program  which  Is 
being  carried  out  under  President  Truman's 
Executive  order  of  March  21,  1947. 

I  would  like  you  to  understand  clearly  the 
procedures  which  the  President  has  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  the  em- 
ployee loyalty  program. 

An  investigation  is  conducted  of  everv 
person  entering  the  civilian  employment  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  When  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  reveals  derogatory  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  an  ap- 
plicant, a  full  field  investigation  is  con- 
ducted. 

A  full  field  Investigation  also  is  conducted 
of  applicants  for  such  positions  as  are  desig- 
nated by  the  head  of  a  department  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

Standards  for  the  determination  of  the 
loyalty  of  employees  are  provided  by  the  or- 
der. The  President  s  order  provides  further 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram, the  head  of  each  agency  shall  appoint 
one  or  more  loyalty  boards  to  hear  loyalty 
cases  arising  In  that  agency  and  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  remov- 
al of  any  employee  of  the  agency  on  grounds 
relating  to  loyalty. 

Each  employee  who  Is  charged  with  being 
disloyal  Is,  by  the  Executive  order,  given  the 
right  to  a  hearing  before  a  loyalty  board  in 
his  agency,  a  hearing  at  which  he  may  appear 
before  the  board  personally,  accompanied  by 
counsel  or  other  representative  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  present  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf,  through  witnesses  or  by  afBdavlt. 

When  Information  concerning  the  loyalty 
of  an  employee  Is  placed  before  the  loyalty 
board  of  an  agency,  that  board.  In  Instances 
where  this  action  Is  Justified,  draws  up 
charges  In  writing.  The  accused  Is  Informed 
in  wTltlng  of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
In  sufficient  detail,  consistent  with  security 
considerations,  to  enable  blm  to  prepare  bis 
defense. 

The  hearing  before  the  board  of  the  agency 
Is  Informal  and  In  private.  The  board  may 
arrange  for  taking  depositions  and  inter- 
rogatories on  behalf  of  the  respondent  on 
demand.  The  board  makes  Its  determina- 
tion In  writing,  signed  by  all  members,  • 
copy  being  presented  to  the  respondent. 


The  respondent  has  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  that  employs 
him.  He  also  has  the  right  of  appeal  after 
that  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

These  procedures  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  loyal  employees,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government.  They  assure 
that  the  civil  liberties  of  Government  em- 
ployees shall  receive  the  fullest  protection 
consistent  with  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  Itself  of  the  loyalty  of  its 
employees. 

These  are  the  methods  of  democracy. 
These  are  the  methods  which  have  been  used 
and  are  being  used  to  protect  our  Govern- 
ment from  Infiltration  by  subversive  ene- 
mies or  fellow  travelers.  These  are  the 
methods  used  to  do  these  things  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  and  protect  the  basic 
human  rights  of  the  individual  which  our 
Constitution  guarantees. 

rhis  program  has  established  that  only  In 
a  small  fraction  of  cases,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  persons  checked, 
has  there  been  found  any  reasonable  ground 
for  belief  that  a  Government  employee  was 
disloyal.  That  Is  a  wonderful  record  and 
attests  to  the  high  caliber  of  character 
among  our  Federal  employees.  It  demon- 
strates too  that  your  Government  has  been 
alert  lo  the  danger. 

Final  checks  cf  governmental  employees 
now  show  that  not  one  single  person  who  has 
b?en  finally  adjudicated  as  disloyal  under 
the  loyalty  program  is  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time. 

This  administration  has  not  only  been  alert 
to  the  danger  of  Communist  Infiltration  of 
the  Government;  It  has  also  fought  com- 
munism at  every  turn.  The  Department 
of  Justice  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  head  has  fought  communism  with  ac- 
tion— not  with  words. 

It  was  this  administration,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  prosecuted  and  obtained 
convictions  of  11  Communists  In  New  York. 
These  men  constituted  the  Communist  pollt- 
bureau  for  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  convictions  against  16 
alleged  Communists  In  California  and  7  In 
Colorado,  on  charges  c'  contempt  In  refusing 
to  testify  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

Within  the  past  2  years  It  has  successfully 
prosecuted  34  Communists  In  Washington 
for  contempt.  It  has  successfully  prosecuted 
Marzanl.  Howard,  Coplon,  Bridges,  Hiss,  and 
many  others  for  crimes  related  to  Commu- 
nism. 

The  Government  has  commenced  action  to 
revoke  the  citizenship  of  Harry  Bridges  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  obtained  by  fraud. 

1  can  tell  you  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  under  Investigation  the  cases  of  700  more 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  steps  should  be  taken  to  cancel  or 
revoke  their  citizenship  on  grounds  involving 
subversive  activities. 

There  are  already  2.000  or  more  deportation 
orders  to  countries  beyond  the  iron  curtain, 
Elghty-elghl  were  issued  on  grounds  Involv- 
ing communism.  Apparently  no  one  has 
much  use  for  a  caught  Communist  because 
their  countries  are  generally  refusing  to  issue 
passports  to  them. 

And  in  passing  I  might  point  out  that  only 

2  of  these  88  persons  entered  the  country 
since  1932. 

Let  me  point  out  another  aspect  of  this 
problem. 

It  is  part  of  otir  fundamental  strength  In 
Ainerlca  that  we.  have  always  approached 
basic  decisions  from  an  idealistic  or  even 
from  a  religious  outlook.  As  a  matter  of 
basic  self-respect,  most  Americans  have  lived 
by  the  rule  that  calls  upon  each  man  to 
do  unto  another  as  he  would  have  doue  unto 
him. 
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Belief  U)  thU  hm  gives  va  raan  t^»^.  the 
■tieugth  oC  torn  and  it  oilers  us  m<xt  than 
tlM  streBfUi  vtilch  acattered  ptoprirks  ot 
€MoftHti  or  Mplonac*  fifth  caiumns  of  un- 
dwgiuyiid  enemtee  can  erer  murtcr  gainst 
•  tree  and  praapcnyua  nattcgi.  vtiere  rvrrr 
aaan  Uvea  aacur*  tn  tbe  kaowiedfe  that  he 
la  free  to  believe  and  wanUtp  and  talk  aa 
be  pl^asn 

IX  ve  ever  abandon  those  beliefs  and  rub- 
sutute  for  tbem  the  belief  that  the  state 
ta  more  laipartact  than  t^e  citizen,  that 
tbc  tl^tti  cf  tlie  IndiTlduai  do  not  matter  If 
tile  state  f'cls  that  it  must  take  avay  those 
r1(hta  lor  its  can  security,  then  we  shall 
tmim  aDiraDdered  to  tctalitariantsm  vithout 
a  gaatttrA.  W*  ahall  hare  dcme  to  ourselves 
vhat  DO  totalltartan  army  could  Impose  upon 
lis  bj  '.oroe. 

II  we  ever  deprive  those  who  disagree 
wlTh  the  ma.kffity  of  tis  from  advocating 
t^^eir  news  «not  by  treachery  or  by  f«xe 
Tiotice  but  by  peaceful  means  >.  if  we 
take  thia  step  we  shall  have  turned 
from  brav«7  to  eowird-ce. 

We  shall  have  said:  We  do  not  stand  con- 
fident that  our  way  of  life  is  the  best  vay 
and  can  stand  on  its  merits.  We  stand 
afraid  of  new  ideas  ar:d  we  sh.tll  by  force 
and  punishment  Impress  our  ideas  upon 
those  who  oppose  them. 

Let  12a  then  examine  current  events  which 
are  ptisM*ig  u;  tcw&rd  this  e\U  goal.  A 
Ban  need  net  be  literally  put  Into  the  stock 
to  b«  plUor^ed.  He  can  be  pilloried  by  head- 
lines; by  charges  delivered  under  immunity 
wnlch  deprives  the  victim  of  the  basic  nght 
of  recourse  through  the  courts;  b«  can  be 
pUIorlcd  by  charges  which  appear  on  page 
oac  and  are  fuUowed  by  refuutlons  which 
appear  next  to  tha  cooking  binU  In  the  back 

ot  UM  DTWspapOT. 

And  let  vs  an  Mk  ottraslves  this  question : 
t(  I  eartlMaiy  ot  unjtutly  accuse  mjr  ne^sh- 
kcr  of  kalac  a  tblef  and  he  u  aquitted  in 
can  the  damage  of  my  careless 
ever  be  undot;^?  Can  my  neigh* 
bor  erer  escape  the  whispers  of  the  mallciotis 
few  who  will  say  "Oh.  yes;  he  was  acquitted. 
but  wbcrs  there  Is  smoke  there  is  usually 
fire  '■ 

Can  any  dtizen  In  this  entire  United 
States  who  stood  by  and  d;d  not  rase  his  voice 
and  say  to  himself.  "I  will  follow  the  dictates 
of  prudence  and  I  shall  wait  and  see  what 
happens  and  what  appears  to  be  the  popular 
position  when  all  of  this  Is  over — that  is  the 
position  I  ahall  take;  can  any  citizen  who 
has  done  this  look  into  the  mirror  and  say 
to  himself  "You  are  a  friend  of  democracy 
and  a  foe  of  communism?" 

No.  A  moral  Issue  of  major  importance  Is 
before  us.  The  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  is  while  the  issue  is  before  us,  not 
after  It  U  settled. 

Let  us  consider  some  forms  of  guilt  by 
—wrtition. 

Suppose  I  am  opposed  to  the  aeliing  of 
comic  books  to  children  and  I  Join  a  group 
which  states  that  It  is  organized  to  carry  out 
that  purpose.  If  it  later  turns  out  that  Com- 
munists were  active  in  that  group  I  can  be 
charged  with  guilt  by  association.  Unless  I 
am  wll?lng  to  accept  the  damage  this  will  do 
to  my  reputation  I  am  deprived  of  my  right 
of  opposition  to  comic  books. 

Suppose  I  like  to  go  to  parties  and  meet 
strangers.  I  am  facing  "guilt  by  association" 
right  there  unless  I  hire  s  detective  agency 
to  screen  all  the  guests  .n  advance. 

Even  suppose  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  it  turns  out  that  the  electorate  of  some 
district  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  Com- 
munist or  one  whose  views  closely  follow 
the  Communist  pattern.  Am  I  not  then 
VOtaarmble  to  the  gulU  by  asEoclation  smear? 

BUIHW*  I  *^  *  Gnvernment  official.  Sup- 
pot'*  on  the  bests  of  my  crjnv'cttons  on  the 
facu  at  hai.d  tu:it  I  decide  a  certjiin  course 


cf  action  Is  a  w:se  course  and  advocate  It 
publicly.  Suppose  in  the  light  of  ever.ts  10 
years  later,  it  turns  out  that  this  partlcuUir 
policy  has  not  been  successful  or  is  outmoded 
and  someone  then  says  that  I  advocated  that 
poikry  to  aid  communism,  if  I  want  to  pro- 
tect myself  agTiinst  this  sort  of  possibility 
I  have  to  become  a  spineless  Jelly  flsh  and 
take  no  poeltive  position  on  anything.  It 
misht  rum  out  to  be  bad  10  years  later. 

The  association  technique  Is  a  dangeroxis 
one  because  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  do 
nothing,  say  nothing  and  believe  nothing. 

Lets  consider  a  further  examp'.e.  If.  God 
forbid,  within  my  lifetime  our  free  Araerican 
democracy  should  be  supplanted  by  some 
other  form  of  government,  this  speech  I  am 
making  today  could  be  resurrected  by  "loy- 
alty investigators."  It  would  prove  that  I  ad- 
vocated the  (it  would  then  be)  un-Amer- 
ican program  of  democracy. 

But  it  is  not  I  alone  who  would  suffer.  Any 
of  ycu  who  had  ever  Joined  with  me  in  a 
social  gathering,  who  had  ever  been  on  the 
same  side  of  any  issue  with  me — ycu  also 
would  be  suspect.  And  you  could  be  "con- 
victed" under  the  unfair,  illogical,  and  in- 
decent technique  of  guilt  by  association. 

Let  me  talk  of  more  subtle  fwrn  of  the 
gullt-by-a«sociatlon  smear.  Here  Is  how  it 
works.  The  acccmrlishments  of  the  admin- 
istration in  ccmbaiint;  communism  by  or- 
derly and  legal  methods  are  cited — not  to  re- 
assure the  public  as  they  should  be  cited — 
but  to  frighten  the  public. 

Let's  say  that  you  are  out  to  "get"  a  per- 
son we  will  describe  as  quarry  A.  You  don't 
have  anything  definite  against  him.  But 
you  make  a  speech  in  which  you  cite  tu-pi- 
dous  rlrcunutances  you  say  exist  concerning 
tbe  activities  of  quarry  A  and  in  the  same 
speech  you  mention  tbe  names  of  convicted 
CooMBttBtata  or  of  persons  convicted  of  c«- 
plona«».  Than  you  mention  the  number  of 
persona  who  have  been  removed  from  Oov« 
ernment  employment  as  the  result  of  loyalty 
Investtfattons.  Qiarry  A  may  be  ctjmptetely 
JBaBOWit.  b«t  after  he  U  baked  ir.U)  thU 
rlwtortcal  blackbird  pie,  which  is  duly  head- 
lined in  the  preM.  the  damage  to  him  and 
to  bis  re(.utatlon  bad  been  done. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  to 
American  citizens  within  the  last  tew  weeks 
And  whether  or  not  these  people  finally 
prove  to  be  Innocent  or  guilty,  the  basic 
damage  is  that  these  things  have  been  done 
to  American  citizens  and  they  are  things 
that  are  done  in  police  states  but  should  not 
be  done  In  a  democracy. 

But  a  step  has  been  urged  that  goes  even 
further  to  endanger  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual ♦■"n  anything  done  thus  far.  That 
Ls  the  suggestion  that  unprocessed  Investiga- 
tion files — the  files  that  contain  not  only 
facts,  but  unevaluated  reports,  gossip,  malice- 
based  falsehoods — be  opened  to  tbe  public 
prints  through  the  channel  and  use  of  con- 
gressional immunity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  going  to 
happen.  But  the  fact  that  such  procedure 
has  been  seriously  suggested  Indicates  the 
extent  to  which  hysteria  has  swept  some  of 
us  a  way  from  the  sound  and  democratic 
practices  of  fair  play  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  IndlMdual. 

Currently  the  hies  of  the  State  Department 
on  cases  questioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Senate  Investigation  are  being  examined.  But 
the  unprocessed  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  have  not  been  oj>ened. 

The  preservation  in  the  strictest  confidence 
with  respect  to  the  FBI  flies  on  any  question 
is  the  single  most  important  element  in  oper- 
ating a  loyalty  protjram.  if  It  is  to  provide 
effective  security  for  the  Government  and 
Justice  for  the  individual. 

The  disclosure  of  these  files  would  not  only 

■  destroy  the  whole  loyalty  profrram  but  would 

seriously  damage  the  unparalleled  etficiency 


of  the  FBI.  Information  Is  given  to  the  FBI 
In  conSdcnc?,  and  the  FBI  is  ^worn  to  re- 
spect that  ccnRdence.  Breaking  that  confi- 
dence vrould  not  only  greatly  embarrass  and 
even  enduagcr  the  informants  but  would 
gravely  impair  the  FBIs  ability  to  get  future 
information  from  other  confidential  sources. 
Cper.ing  these  fi-es  would  reveal  FBI  pro- 
cedures and  methods.  It  mii^at  reveal  secret 
Inrormation  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  of  great  value  to  our  enemies. 

Disclosure  of  the  couteuts  of  these  files 
might  do  grave  injustice  to  the  reputation 
of  innocent  persons.  This  is  true  t>ecause 
the  FBI  files  contain  not  only  proven  in- 
formation. They  necessarily  include  unveri- 
fiei  charges,  gossip  and  statements,  as  well 
as  mere  suspicions  which  upon  further  in- 
vestigations may  be  found  to  be  either  true 
or  untrue. 

If  these  files  should  be  opened  It  would 
mean  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
retry  all  the  cases  already  presented  to  the 
loyalty  boards.  This  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  double  jeopardy.  And  It  would  be 
heartless  as  well  as  needless,  for  decisions 
have  already  been  reached  on  these  cases  by 
a  fair  and  impartial  board  of  bipartisan 
Americans — loyal  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  persuasions. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  we  have  sound  and 
tried  legal  procedure  for  loyalty  inve^tiga- 
tlcns.  That  loyalty  system  is  headed  by  a 
Republican  of  highest  personal  integrity  and 
reputation.  No  responsible  person  has 
accused  this  group  of  bias  or  disloyalty  or  of 
whitewash 

Yet  the  Implication  of  the  charges  which 
have  created  the  present  no^sc  and  confusion 
Is  that  this  loyalty  program  is  not  function- 
ing and  that  tbe  supreme '  loyalty  board  la 
Ucelt  disloyal  or  IneArlent,  or  both. 

Let  us  all  ponder  this  Implication,  for  I 
believe  It  is  an  implication  that  none  of  us 
desires  to  mske. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  over  tha 
matters  I  have  discussed.  This  deep  cor.c«rn 
1*  shared  by  the  President  and  by  responsi« 
ble  leaders  of  both  parties. 

But  in  the  excitement  and  fury  of  tha 
chase.  In  the  noise  created  by  those  who  have. 
In  the  heat  of  debate,  put  political  consid- 
erations ahead  of  basic  American  principles, 
we  have  strayed  a  long  way  from  those  basic 
principles. 

For  in  the  matter  of  preserving  our  basic 
human  freedoms  and  training  our  sights — 
not  against  one  another — but  on  our  com- 
mon aims  and  aspirations.  It  is  later  than  we 
think. 

Yet  we  need  not  and  must  not  go  over  the 
abyss     into     totalitarianism     by     adopting 
police-state  methods  to  escape  Communist 
police-state  serfdom. 
We  need  to  be  calm. 

We  need  to  anchor  ourselves  to  our  tradi- 
tions of  law  and  Justice  and  fair  play. 

We  need  to  have  not  only  a  faith  in  our 
God  but  also  a  faith  in  our  fellow  man  and 
in  our  public  servants  and  a  confidence  that 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  that  has  guided  every 
step  of  our  national  life  must  not  be  aban- 
doned now. 

In  the  lust  few  months  I  have  traveled  the 
length  end  breadth  of  this  vast  continent 
of  ours.  I  have  seen  Americans  of  all  races 
and  creeds  and  colors  in  all  .sections  working 
at  thetr  Jobs,  worshippit.g  at  the  churches 
of  their  choice,  speaking  their  minds  without 
fear  or  terror,  chen-hlng  their  loved  ones  In 
a  Nation  where  the  home  Is  most  important, 
and  the  Government  remains  the  servant  of 
the  people. 

After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  com- 
munism d'-es  not  frtr^hten  me  and  It  should 
not  fnehfn  50U.  si  lot'g  '?  we  retain  our 
sturdy  fallli  :ii  Qjd  and  in  tLc  mankind  God 
ireatcd. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.  or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or    ILtJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TT\'E3 


Mr. 


Wednesday,  June  21,  1950 
ALLEN  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  addi-e.ss 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Cullcn,  of  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  and  which  was  carried  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Houston  Post,  Tues- 
day, June  13,  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  I  need 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
outstanding  record  of  Mr.  CuUen  as  a 
citizen  and  philanthropist.  His  gen- 
erosity, his  faith  in  true  American  prin- 
ciples, his  courageous  leadership  in  the 
fight  to  retain  the  foundations  of 
democracy  which  have  made  this  N-ition 
great,  are  well  known  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Thi.s  address  by  Mr.  Cullen  contains 
some  ob.iervatioas  which  I  bUicve  should 
be  read  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Bouse: 

Loawo  C01.D  WAS--FATtir/rs  Mtrir  Rax.lt  To 
Save  Natiow  From  HociAti.sM 

It  was,  Indead,  s  pleasure  to  be  present 
thU  evening  In  Dr.  Bertner's  apartment, 
when  Dr.  Whita  conferred  upon  Dr.  Bertner 
tha  honorary  degree  of  d'jctor  of  laws.  He 
well  deserves  the  honor,  for  I  think  he  1«  a 
great  doctor,  a  great  dtlzen,  and  a  very 
brave  man. 

I  am  aleo  happy  that  Dr.  Paul  B  Mag- 
nuson.  Chief  Medical  Director.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Is  with,  us  this  evening,  and 
Is  al.so  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  ol  doc- 
tor of  laws. 

It  Is  a  privilege,  an  honor,  and  a  pleasure 
to  address  the  graduating  cla.>3s  of  Baylor 
University  College  of  Medicine.  You  are 
graduating  from  a  great  school.  It  is  a 
:  .ajor  institution  in  what  is  to  be  the  great- 
est medical  center  in  the  South. 

You  are  going  out  into  a  marvelous  mixed- 
up  world.  You  will  take  your  place  in  It 
Just  as  we  are  moving  out  of  one  era  into  an- 
other. It  is  a  world  that  stands  at  the 
crossroads,  one  road  sign  pointing  to  the  un- 
folding of  fairy  tales  of  science — wonderful 
1  ventlons  and  discoveries  never  dreamed 
of  in  my  younger  days;  another  sign  point- 
ing to  atomic  war  and  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. You  wUl  face  all  kinds  of  fateful  ques- 
tions, such  as  have  never  challenged  man- 
kind before:  and  no  one  seems  to  know  the 
answers  for  sure. 

The  great  changes  are  not  all  In  the  field 
of  science.  You  went  through  medical 
school  with  the  idea  of  entering  a  noble 
profession  and  practicing  it  with  dignity  and 
Independence.  But  now,  as  you  finish  ycur 
schooling,  you  are  threatened  with  possibly 
having  to  go  to  work  for  the  Government — 
not  In  an  honorable  profession,  but  as  a 
mere  cog  in  a  political  bureaucracy. 

That's  what  has  happened  to  the  doctors 
under  the  Britain's  Labor-Socialist  govern- 
ment; and  now  our  socialistic  administration 
at  Wa.'^hington  is  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  you. 
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As  proof  of  this.  President  Truman  recently 
sf'nt  Oscar  Ewin.:  over  to  study  the  British 
system  of  socialized  medicine,  so  he  could 
come  back  and  sell  it  to  the  American  people. 
His  report,  painting  the  English  national 
health  plan  In  glowing  colors,  was  In  strange 
contrast  with  what  other  American  observers 
have  told  us  about  what  a  trapic  mess  it  is. 
Because  the  medical  profession  is  the  first 
one  marked  for  nationalizing  by  the  Soclal- 
Lsts.  you  graduates  have  a  vital  interest  in 
this  adminstratlons  plars.  So  I  think  it  Is 
fitting  and  timely  to  remind  you  of  the 
dangers  into  which  our  country  is  drifting. 
The  threat  of  socialized  medicine  is  Just  one 
part  of  a  pro'^am  to  change  our  enure  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  w;-,y  of  life.  If 
one  part  succeeds,  the  others  will.  Your 
professional  career  is  at  stake  in  defending 
them  all.  Whether  you  like  it  or  n-Jt.  you 
will  have  to  Join  with  tiie  political  forcet 
that  oppose  these  things,  and  emorace  the 
philosophy  of  sound  democracy,  or  else  you 
may  lose  the  opportunity  to  succeed  as  a 
private  practitioner  of  your  own  profession. 
You  will  become  a  hired  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  losing  the  cold  war.  Both  social - 
Ism  and  communism  are  gaining  on  us. 
Why?  Because,  to  state  tlie  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth,  in  my  opinion,  Truman  and 
his  forces  do  not  btlieve  In  cur  form  of 
government  and  our  free  enterprL<>e  system. 
At  least,  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  it  The 
admlnlstriition  at  Washington  is  working  in 
every  way  to  change  our  democratic  plan 
into  a  welfare  state,  which  means  socialism, 
and  ultimately,  I  believe,  a  totalitarian  state. 

Only  i;t"jt  week  we  had  a  smashing  example 
of  this,  In  the  Supreme  Courts  ruling  on  the 
tid'lands.  This  Court,  appointed  by  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  held  that  tbe  offshore  oil 
lands  of  Texas  belong  to  the  United  States, 
after  more  th«n  V)0  years'  acknowledged 
8ut«  ownership.  The  decision  was  In  tha 
very  teeth  of  tbe  Treaty  of  l'J45.  tn  which  tbe 
United  States  Congress  by  rev/lutton  s^il- 
emnly  declared  that  Texas  should  retain  her 
public  lands  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

If  they  can  take  the  tidetands  from  the 
States,  they  can  take  the  coal  lands,  or  the 
coastal  fishing  grounds,  or  the  oil  and  gas 
lands,  or  the  ports  and  inland  waterways,  or 
anything  of    value. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Truman  vetoed 
the  Kerr  bill,  to  exempt  independent  natural 
gas  producers  from  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Congress  passed  the  bill 
because  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had 
threatened  to  classify  Independent  eas  pro- 
ducers as  public  utilities  and  thereby  regu- 
late their  rates,  even  though  they  sell  their 
pas  In  the  field  at  arm's  length  to  piplines. 
and  have  no  public  utility  functions. 

The  results  of  tl^e  gas-blU  veto  will  be 
Government  regulation  of  natural  gas  rates. 
And  If  you  can  fix  prices  of  eas  at  the  well, 
you  can  fix  prices  of  anything,  anywhere. 

You  probably  know  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's all-out  efforts  to  saddle  Federal 
control  on  the  Nation's  educational  system. 
You  know  how  It  is  trying  to  perpetuate  rent 
control,  a  wartime  emergency  measure,  and 
how  It  seeks  to  bribe  the  people  of  their 
votes  with  public  housing,  cradle-to-grave 
social  security  and  other  socialistic  ingredi- 
ents of  the  welfare  state. 

And  do  you  knew  what  genocide  is?  Well. 
It  is  not  In  the  dictionary,  but  Ls  a  newly 
coined  word  meaning  the  extermination  of 
racial,  religious,  or  political  groups,  such  as 
the  Nazis  perpetrated  In  Germany  and  the 
Soviets  have  practiced  behird  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

The  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution 
making  genocide  a  crime  and  providing  for 
its  punishment  by  an  international  court. 
President  Truman  approved  it  a  year  ago  and 


askec    the   Senate  to   ratify  it   as   a  treaty. 
The  Senate  may  act  on  it  any  time. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  made  a 
caref.'l  study  of  the  genocide  proposal,  and 
has  found  that  under  Its  terms  an  American 
could  be  arrested,  carried  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  tned  by  a  foreign  court  for  killing  one 
person.  In  fact,  he  wouldn't  even  have  to 
kill  a  person:  if  he  were  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber or  any  organization  which  caused  mental 
harm  to  members  of  a  racial  cr  rehg.ous 
group  by  barring  them  from  membership,  or 
otherwise  discriminating  against  them,  he 
is  subject  to  prosecution  for  genocide. 

The  genocide  treaty,  if  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, will  take  precedence  over  our  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  constitutions;  it  will  tie  us 
up  With  the  European  nations  in  one  respect, 
as  the  Federal  Unionists  propose  to  tie  us 
up  with  them  to  one  government,  with  one 
army,  one  currency,  one  tariff,  and.  naturally, 
one  fiag.  In  such  a  union  the  United  States 
would  probably  have  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  t)ie  votes:  so  we  would  have  to  accept 
the  alien  Ideas  and  philosophy  that  would 
be  forced  upon  us  by  the  European  majority. 

All  these  things  are  cut  from  the  same 
cloth  by  our  socialistic  leaders.  But  the 
most  alarming  thing  about  our  plight  is  their 
attitude  toward  communism.  They  deny 
all  cliarges  of  communism  in  the  State  De- 
partment, calling  them  red  herrings.  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  Achescn  publicly  declared  that 
he  would  no*  turn  his  oack  on  Alger  Hiss, 
the  convicted  traitor.  The  Department  has  - 
defended  others  who  have  been  proved  Com- 
munists by  congressional  Investigators  and 
State  prrjsecutors. 

Of  courfe.  all  this  Is  very  pleasing  to  "Good 
old  Joe"  Stalin,  as  our  President  has  called 
tolm,  Stalin  rubs  bis  hands  with  pleasure  to 
tee  u«  •ii'-iiding  nurselves  Into  bankruptcy 
with  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  vf)t«-huylng 
band-outs  and  defending  bl«  ageriU  in  rmr 
Oovamroent  He  has  s  g.'est  fifth  column  In 
this  co»jntry  which  Is  being  trained  In  tlie 
underground  f<^ir  future  use.  Hbould  Russia 
pu!l  another  Pearl  Harb'>r  on  us.  this  fifth 
column  could  destroy  our  cltifs  and  millions 
of  people  In  a  few  minutes  with  atom  bornbs. 
And  who  would  be  to  blame? 

We  are  losing  oiir  self-respect  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  world.  If  we  want  to  regain  It, 
we  must  stop  this  appeasement  of  the  Reds, 
this  socializing  of  our  country,  this  futile 
attempt  to  b.-lbe  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
hold  the  line  of  democracy  and  free  en- 
terprise 

Only  one  thing  will  check  this  creeping 
bhght  that  is  spreading  from  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  out  over  our  great  Nation.  That 
thing  Is  the  concerted  action  of  all  good, 
freedom-loving  Americans  at  the  ballot  box 
to  elect  men  who  will  stand  up  for  our  form 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life.  That  in- 
cludes not  only  politicians,  not  only  profes- 
sional and  business  people.  It  is  the  fight  of 
the  churchman  as  well  as  the  layman. 

It  is  time  that  men  and  women  of  all  reli- 
gious faiths  and  creeds  put  aside  their  man- 
made  dogmas  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  their  common  cause,  for  It  Is  a  fight  for 
survival.  Our  freedom  is  at  stake — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  enterprise,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religious  worship.  If 
we  lose  the  struggle,  our  pulpits  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  most  cruel  pagan  of  our  time,  as 
has  been  done  In  the  countries  overrun  by 
the  C-immunists. 

I  congratulate  each  of  you  graduates,  and 
wish  you  great  success  and  happiness  as  you 
begin  your  life  work.  Ycu  have  a  high  privi- 
lege to  minister  to  suffering  humanity.  That 
same  privilege  also  is  a  solemn  responsibility, 
a  sacred  obligation  which  you  have  assumed. 
I  know  you  wil'  not  fail  your  trust. 
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Polish  Fre«iI<Mi 


ErriTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  r 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN    * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  UADDES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wLsh 
to  hereby  subm;t  for  the  information 
of  Con;:ress  a  resolution  unanimoasly 
adopted  bv  the  Polish -American  Con- 
fess. Inc..  durmg  patriotic  ceremonies 
oa  May  23.  1950.  in  the  city  of  East 
Chicago.  Ind  ,  organized  to  commemo- 
rat«  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
anniversary  of  Poland  s  constitution. 

The  resolution  asain  sets  out  and  re- 
iterates the  conditions  of  the  long  fight 
which  will  not  end  until  the  Polish 
nation  has  »on  its  jurt  reward  in  the 
seciuing  of  an  independent  self-govern- 
ment. 

We.  the  citiaenf  of  th»  United  States. 
UMmbled  hert  on  this  ■  Bih  day  of  Mav.  1350. 
to  commenicrstc  the  one  buridred  &nd  fi!ty- 
nlnth  •xmlTcrsanr  or  the  May  Third  Consti- 
toUon  or  the  Republic  of  Poland,  basing  our 
povntlaUons  on  the  interallied  declaration  of 
the  BIf  Tbree — the  United  States.  Great 
■Vttaui.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  In 
l<W><nfi  en  January  13.  1M2.  do  hereby 
mot  re 

We.  Americans  cX  Polish  extraction, 
dMeandanta  of  national  heroes.  Koaciuszko 
•Bd  Pulaaiti.  pay  homage  to  the  authors  of 
th?  Uay  Third  Constitution 

Brer  faithful  and  ready  to  defend  the  Star- 
Spanfted  Banner  cf  the  United  States  and 
Its  democracy,  we  hereby  call  attention  of 
American  public  opinion,  of  our  President 
Harry  S.  Tiuman  and  of  our  Government  to 
ttm  lajust:ce8  and  crimes  committed  on  the 
Nacoa  during  the  World  War  II  and 
iguinary  aftermath,  and  we  do  hereby 
that  the  United  Slates  Gcvernment. 
its  repreaentatlre  to  the  United 
Matlooa.  institute  these  historically  and 
aaraliy  justified,  and  In  present  ccld  war. 
highly  neceaaary  actions: 

a.  Lay  claim  of  warrant  and  annulment  of 
the  unj-jst  and  predatory  acu  ccncelved  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta  and  executed  In  dark 
game*  of  power  politics  without  the  con- 
•ent  of  the  American  and  Polish  Natlocs. 
yet  committing  Poland  and  other  European 
natlona  behind  the  iron  curtain  into  com- 
ffiunxnic  alavery; 

0.  Initiate  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal  to  punish  war  criminals 
(Ullty  of  the  most  ahoclting  genccide  of  cur 
UmM.  namely,  of  the  barbaric  murder  cf 
15.000  PoUsh  soldiers  in  Katyn.  Oetashkov. 
•nd  StarubieUJi.  and  Insist  that  such  tri- 
bunal should  take  Into  consideration  proofs 
of  guilt  painstakingly  gathered  by  the 
Poiish  Goveriunent  In  London: 

c.  Insist  on  freeing  140  000  000  people  now 
living  under  communistic  yckf  in  mideasteru 
Kuror^e,  and  especially  on  liberating  Poland; 

d  Riiumerate  theae  following  condllicns 
•a  the  baau  for  peaceful  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes  and  tensions: 

1  Withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  military  force* 
to  the  boundaries  cf  1938. 

3.  Sincere  and  effective  application  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  Into  ail  International  rela. 
tJons: 

3  Rendering  Justice  tc  Poland  and  briug- 
Ina  her  back  to  the  family  of  nations — free, 
independent,  and  indivisible. 

Tboroufhly  acquainted  with  the  dangers 
of  Soviet  Hggress.on  bfiit  on  »ijbjugatina 
the  whole  world  Into  commui;lstlc  slavery. 


wt  aak  all  thoae  in  auth<M-ity  as  well  as  the 
whole  American  Nation  to  be  ever  vigilant 
and  in  readiness  to  repulse  enemy's  attacks. 
We  extend  words  of  sincere  admiration  to 
o\ir  brothers  and  sUters  in  Poland,  for  their 
heroic  fight  against  German  and  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. 

We  honor  all  Poland's  heroes  who  fought 
with  undlmtnlshing  courage  and  laudable 
persistency  against  the  barbaric  foes,  and 
who,  today,  despite  persecution,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  government  of  Stalin's  hirelings. 

Summoning  the  entire  Polish  Nation  to 
continue  firmly,  strongly  and  p-rserrlngly 
the  watch  on  the  ramparts  of  their  land.  In- 
chKllng  ti.c  regamed  territories  in  the  west, 
and  ancient  PoUsh  provinces  in  the  east. 
Insidiously  seized  by  Asiatic  hordes  with  reck- 
less consent  of  the  allies. 

We,    Americans    of    Polish    descent,    heirs 
to  the  heroic  and   lofty   ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers  whose  battle  cry  forever   was:    "For 
your   liberty   and   ours ',   promise   to   follow 
In  their  footsteps,  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty   and   ready   to   do  everything   in   our 
pcwer  to  restore  freedom  to  the  Poles  and  to 
ail  other  na;icns  now  oppressed  and  enslaved. 
We  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  and  victorious 
Army  of   the  United   States   and   of   Poland 
which  during  both  World  Wars  fought  on  all 
world  battleJields  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
East  Chicago.  Ind..  28th  day  of  May  1950. 
Committee  of  Resolution : 

Rev.   Loci5    li<icaAi.sxi. 

Char-man. 

ViNCTNT  KiNDZioaa, 

Alex  Ptkula, 

w.   bocuslawski, 

Jcua  ToLPA. 

Louts  jANISZrwsKT, 

VlCTOBlA   BaSINSKA. 

Passed  and  acclaimed  unanimously  by  all 
participants. 

Be.njamin  J.  Lesxiak, 

Pr^'udmg   Officer. 

JOSXPU    WlXWIOK.\. 

Secretary. 


Bria$iaj[  Home  tiie  Bacon 


EX^E^3ION  OF  P.EMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

Oy    MAoJiALHt^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Teles?ram-News.  Lynn. 
Mass  .  on  Tuesday.  June  20.  1950; 
Beixc.'ng  Home  the  Bacon 

Comparisons  of  commodity  prices  In  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  mean  little 
unless  they  are  related  to  wage  rales.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  ability  of  the  workman 
to  bring  home  the  bacon  tha*  counts. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  calculated  the  minutes  of  working  time 
required  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a 
pound  of  bacon  In  10  countries.  It  is  a 
revealing  example  of  the  superiority  of  our 
living  standards  as  against  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world 

The  average  American  worker  works  30 
minutes  for  his  pound  of  bacon.  His  equiva- 
lent In  Canada  works  43,  and  in  Great 
Britain.  53.  In  Ireland  he  must  put  in  96 
minutes.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union — that 
wonderful  worker's  paradise — Is  last  on  the 
list,  with  ♦66  minutes  of  work  needed  for 
that  precious  pound  of  bacon.     The  Com- 


munist workers  see  bacon  at  long,  long  In- 
tarvals.  if  at  all. 

These  enormous  differences  are  principally 
due  to  the  economic  and  social  systems  under 
which  men  work.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  a  free  economy.  That  pound  of  bacon 
la  one  of  the  products  of  a  highly  efilclent, 
extremely  competitive  Industry  which  ca"i 
live  and  prosper  only  If  It  meets  the  neeca 
of  free  consumers.  The  same  thing  Is  tn.e 
of  everything  el.se  we  buy.  whether  it  be  nn 
automobile  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  tlctet 
to  a  movie.  Tlie  fact  that  only  a  free  econ- 
omy can  produce  abundance  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  can't  be  repeated  too  often. 


1933  and  1S50:   A  Contrast 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.KRUSE,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^Ta 
Wednesday,  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foilowin?  editorial 
from  the  June  6,  1950.  issue  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal  Gazette: 

1933  AND  1950:  A  Contr.\st 

The  American  people  will  never  forget  that 
bleak  March  4,  1933.  when  the  Democratic 
Party  came  to  power  in  Washington  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  country  was  in  the  grip  of  the  moat 
devastating  depression  in  its  history.  An 
army  of  14.000.000  unemployed  was  pounding 
the  pavements  looking  for  work.  And  there 
was  no  work. 

Desp)erate  farmers — armed  with  shotguns — 
were  resisting  court  orders  of  foreclosure 
upon  their  land.  These  farmers  were  not 
outlaws.  They  were  simply  in  the  last  stages 
of  Emotional  panic.     They  had  no  place  to  go. 

A  chain  reaction  of  bank  failures  was 
sweeping  over  the  Nation.  No  investment 
was  safe. 

Millions  were  hungry,  ragged,  and  down  at 
the  heel.  The  heart  had  gone  out  of  Amer- 
ica. The  will  to  achieve  was  paralyzed.  The 
economy  was  frozen. 

So  dawned  March  4.  1933. 

E.ery  ear  was  glued  to  the  radio  at  noon 
that  day.  A  new  President  was  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  Would  he  bring  hope  or  death 
of  hope? 

Then  that  confident,  reassuring,  intimate 
voice  came  booming  over  the  airways:  •"The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

And  the  Nation  aroee  as  one  man  to  meet, 
the  challenge  of  the  new  leader  for  action, 
action,  action. 

When  night  fell  on  March  4,  1933.  a  turn- 
ing point  had  come  lu  American  iilstory. 
There  was  supreme  faith  that  democracy  had 
not  failed.  There  would  be  no  revolution  by 
desperate,  lost,  and  forgotten  men.  The  great 
dream  cf  Washington  and  Lincoln  had  nut 
vanished. 

In  tlie  days  which  followed,  a  beaten  Na- 
tion rose  from  its  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
legislative  machinery  hummei  day  and  nis^ht 
to  liquidate  the  depression  and  put  the  feet 
of  our  people  on  the  road  to  security  and 
prosperity. 

That  was  17  years  ago.  In  between  lies 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Remem- 
bering the  dark  and  terrible  days  which  soon 
disappeared,  let  us  honestly  admit  that  every 
American  family  and  every  American  busi- 
ness has  profited  by  the  things  which  hav* 
been  accomplished  during  this  period. 
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Today  the  standard  of  living  Is  the  high- 
est It  has  ever  been  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  The  number  of  gainfully  employed 
Is  at  an  all-time  high.  Business  looks  ahead 
with  confidence. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  claim  credit 
for  all  that  the  free  men  and  women  of  our 
mighty  land  have  achieved  since  1933,  It 
does  claim  to  have  been  the  political  In- 
strument which  made  possible  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  achievements  were 
accomplished. 

What  a  contrast  between  1933  and  1950. 


Dcraocratj  the  Party  for  War— The  Re- 
publicans Must  Be  the  Party  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  SMII H  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  real  danger  that  my  be- 
loved Republican  Party  is  missing  the 
boat  on  the  most  important  issue  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States — that  of 
peace  or  war.  In  the  brief  span  of  33 
years  the  Democratic  Party  has  taken 
this  country  into  two  major  wars  and 
today  we  are  on  the  brink  of  another. 
How  long  will  the  people  follow  this  kind 
of  leadership?  But  where  is  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Republican  Party  that  should 
be  out  in  front  in  opposition  to  another 
global  Democratic  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  an  article  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  June  20.  and  it 
should  be  read  by  every  Republican 
Member  of  Congress: 
GOP  Seen  Missing  Biggest  Issvt — Desihe  or 

People  foe  Peace — Democrats  Have  Bcn- 

.     CLEO  QtTESTTON;    STANDPOINTS  TO   InEVITABLK 

War 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republican  Party  has  missed  the  big- 
gest Issue  of  the  year — the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  avoid  a  third  world  war. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
bungled  the  same  question  and  gotten  them- 
selves into  a  rigid  position  the  logic  of  which 
points  to  inevitable  war. 

The  other  day  Republican  spokesmen  said 
they  have  four  main  Issues  In  mind  for  the 
coming  campaign — opposition  to  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  of  farm  subsidies,  opposition  to 
deficits  and  excessive  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  removal  of  burdensome 
excise  taxes,  and  a  program  to  get  rid  of 
communistic  infiuences  inside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  by  themselves  will  aTect  different 
regions  of  the  country  In  various  ways,  and 
none  of  these  Issues  is  likely  to  cut  acrcss 
the  whole  voting  population  as  would  the 
lss':e  of  war  and  peace. 

The  Republicans  by  their  denunciation  of 
Communists  In  the  Government  have  won 
some  votes,  but  they  also  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  Indtirerent  to 
ways  and  means  of  attaining  international 
peace. 

DEMOCRATS    SENSE    ISbUS 

The  Democratic  administration  is  be- 
ginning to  sense  the  importance  of  the  is- 
sue, and  the  ofllclal  line  which  all  speaker* 
have  Just  been  ordered  to  take  Is  to  empha- 
«i.:e  the  *ord  "peace"  as  much  as  possible. 


This,  however.  Is  transparently  artificial. 
The  truth  Is  the  administration  has  been 
telling  the  American  people  now  for  several 
months  that  any  agreements  with  the  Krem- 
lin are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on.  Last  week  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  at  Dallas  said  that  when  the  leaders  of 
Russia  were  eventually  Impressed  by  our  ar- 
mament and  economic  program,  there  could 
be  meaningful  negotiation.  ThU  clearly  in- 
dicates negotiation  some  day  with  the  same 
group  in  the  Kremlin. 

If  the  Soviet  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  then  all  talk 
of  negotiation  of  any  kind  is  futile.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  the  military  men  in  Wash- 
ington privately  believe  and  have  been  say- 
ing for  some  time.  The  Kremlin  is  build- 
ing up  its  armament,  and  in  the  last  few 
days  new  figures  on  Russian  expenditures  for 
arms  have  been  published  that  Indicate  that 
the  armament  race  is  on  in  earnest. 

Where  is  the  administration  going?  If  It 
Isn't  really  interested  In  the  agreements  the 
Kremlin  would  negotiate,  and  if  it  speaks 
of  negotiation  in  the  dim  and  distant  fu- 
ture only  as  a  gesture  for  political  reasons. 
It  is  evident  that  the  real  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  "watchful  drifting."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  policies, 
since  It  leads  to  such  hardening  of  positions 
as  to  make  war  seem  mevitable. 

So  interested  has  the  administration  been 
In  recent  months  m  selling  Congress  on  the 
Idea  of  more  arms  spending  that  it  has  not 
dared  to  play  up  the  peace  angle  or  the  nego- 
tiation idea  for  fear  that  Congressmen  would 
not  vote  the  money  With  Congress  about 
to  adjourn  and  appropriations  fully  approved, 
there  now  can  be  more  talk,  at  least,  of 
peace. 

REPUBLICANS  ASLEEP 

But  that's  where  the  Republicans  have 
been  asleep.  They  could  have  pressed  the 
administration  to  define  its  policy  clearly. 
They  could  have  attacked  tiie  overemphasia 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  administration 
on  arms  spending,  and  the  underemphasls 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  negotiation 
idea  or   peace   planning. 

The  Republicans,  however,  have  become  so 
Interested  in  developing  an  anti-Communist 
crusade  tliat  they  have  overlooked  the  biggest 
hazard  of  all — the  way  an  arms  race  leads 
to  war  and  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  malie  any  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
how,  without  an  actual  war.  it  can  ever  get 
America  out  of  the  dilemma  it  has  gotten 
Into. 

The  Republicans  could  have  insisted  on  a 
cut-off  of  all  parleying  or  Jockeying  with 
the  Kremlin  and  they  could  have  urged,  in- 
stead, the  formulation  of  a  program  that 
would  appeal  to  the  Russian  people  so  that 
the  latter  would  in  due  time  see  the  wis- 
dom of  repudiating  theu-  leaders.  The  satel- 
lite countries  are  fertile  ground  for  such 
appeals. 

But  nobody— neither  the  Republicans  nor 
the  Democrats — has  come  forth  with  a  pro- 
gram that  could  really  appeal  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  or  to  the  peoples  of  the  satellite 
countries,  who  in  the  last  analysis  will  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  fight  another  war. 


Postal  Curtailment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav« 
received  hundreds  of  protests  from  the 


First  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
against  the  curtailment  of  postal  service 
by  the  reduction  of  personnel  in  an  effort 
to  comply  with  the  post-ofBce  budget. 
These  protests  are  not  coming  only  from 
my  district,  but  throughout  the  whole 
State  of  Indiana  and  other  States. 

Congress  should  take  steps  before  ad- 
journment toward  reinstatinf?  the  former 
efficient  postal  service  to  the  American 
public. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
East  Chicago,  opposing  the  curtailment 
of  postal  service: 

Whereas  United  SUtes  postal  service  is 
recognized  as  American  business  and  the 
basic  communication  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can life. 

Whereas  the  recently  ordered  curtailment 
of  mail  service  will  result  in  a  below  stand- 
ard service  and  will  mean  a  subsequent  dis- 
missal of  thousands  of  loyal  postal  employ- 
ees, which  will  create  a  hardship  on  their 
families  as  well  as  themselves: 

Whereas  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  East  Chicago  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the 
maintenance  of  efficient  and  full-time  postal 
service  in  order  to  s.afeguard  the  proper  con- 
duction of  business  and  personal  communi- 
cations:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  East  Chicago,  Th&t  said  common 
council  go  on  record  as  being  In  opposition 
to  any  curtailment  of  pi^stal  service  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gressman Rat  J.  Madden.  Senator  William  E. 
Jenneh.  and  Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart  be 
requested  to  apply  their  efforts  toWEU'd  the 
prohibition  of  any  such  curtailment  In  postal 
service. 

Adopted  by  the  common  council  this  12tb 
day  of  June  1950. 

Fred  Saviano, 
President  of  the  Common  Council. 

I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  accu- 
rate copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  on 
June  12,  1950. 

Conrad  Danielson, 

City  Clerk. 


And  There  Is  No  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1950 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Union  Banner,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  for  June  9,  1950: 

And  Thehz  Is  No  Appeal 

If  it  Is  possible  for  those  who  have  gone 
beyond  to  look  back  on  this  mortal  sphere, 
then  surely  those  thousands  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  gave  their  lives  for  the  "lost 
cause"  are  writhing  In  their  Confederate 
graves  because  of  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  earlier  this  week. 

Bigotry?  We  do  not  think  so.  It  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  It  heralds  the  pass- 
ing of  an  era.  For  the  Federal  Government 
to  confiscate  the  natural  resources  of  the 
sovereign  States  and  by  legislation  to  en- 
force the  intermingling  of  the  race*  is 
against  all  concepts  of  th  hat  we  of  the  South 
for  generations  have  been  taught  to  believe 
right  and  wrong. 
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a-iTfly.  If  Jffferson  and  Jackion  were 
alive  today,  tbey  would  enjoin  the  lise  of 
the;r  names  by  the  party  they  helped  found 
la  ihe  maimer  they  are  being  used  today. 
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FUj  Day  Address  of  the  Honorable  Peter 
Campbell  Brows 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  T.  VINCENT  QUINN 

or  NEW  Tcax 

n?  THS  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESE>TATTVE3 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr  QUINN.  Mr  Sp--ak?r  tradition- 
ally the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol  at 
Albany.  N  Y..  are  the  scene  of  the  Flag 
Day  ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Albany 
Elks  Lodge.  All  of  the  city's  civic  and 
patriofc  organizations  take  part  in  this 
celebration.  The  principal  speaker  at 
the  exercLses  this  year  was  Ptter  Camp- 
bell Brcwn.  as.'^istant  to  th»?  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States 

Under  the  unanimcus  consent  granted 
me.  I  include  herewith  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  exalted  ruler,  members, 
and  frlenda  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  deem 
It  a  high  honor  and  a  distinct  privilege  to  be 
here  thla  aftemooi  to  participate  with  you 
In  publicly  honoring  Old  Glory,  the  emblem 
of  our  great  Republic.  The  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  has  a  long  and  great 
history  of  community  service,  but  I  know  of 
no  more  ncble  task  which  they  have  per- 
formed than  that  of  arranging  and  holding 
these  annual  public  meetings  on  Flag  Day 
to  foctis  the  atieution  of  all  Americans  on 
our  banner  of  freedom  and  all  that  It  sym- 
bolizes. We  are  prone  to  take  so  many  of 
our  precious  heritages  for  granted  that  It  Is 
good  no  »  and  then  to  pause  and  ponder  over 
these  precious  possessions  and  give  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  who  has  preserved  them 
lor  us. 

B?tsy  Ross,  when  she  designed  the  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner,  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  radiance  and  the  glory  that  those  st.^ra 
on  the  wave  of  blue  and  red  would  cause 
to  reflect  so  brilliantly  In  later  decades,  tor 
today  our  country  stands  preeminent  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  Without  the  slight- 
est doubt  the  United  States  is  looked  upon 
as 'the  guiding  light  on  the  road  to  peace, 
which  this  world  so  much  needs  today.  That 
Is  why  the  noble  work  of  your  great  organ- 
ization has  to  tremendous  a  significance  at 
this  time 

Tour  order  since  Its  founding,  and  espe- 
cially since  It  has  assumed  its  present  name 
I  -  1868.  has  always  endeavored  to  utilize  the 
spirit  of  association  which  in  all  ages  has 
induced  men  to  Join  together,  not  only  for 
the  pleasures  of  mutual  enjoyment,  but  for 
the  avtainment  of  some  common  purpose 
for  which  the  support  of  numbers  Is  neces- 
sary ar.d  to  stress  patriotism  among  the 
more  than  1.000.000  members  now  on  your 
roster  In  the  preamble  to  your  constitu- 
tion you  have  made  one  of  your  purposes  for 
existence  the  very  noble  objective,  namely, 
"to  quicken  the  spirit  of  American  patriot- 
ism "  You  have  truly  carried  that  provision 
Into  full  effect  and  may  you  so  continue. 

Tour  sponsorship  of  the  celebration  of 
Flag  Dav  is  particularly  significant  this  year 
when  your  National  Service  Commission  is 
performing  such  eflectlv*  work  in  arousing 
J  cur  million  members  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Wak«-Up   America    program.     Through    this 


proeram  you  have  succeeded  materially  in 
awakening  all  Americans  to  the  challenge  oX 
these  perilous  days  and  showing  the  world 
that  our  freedom  means  much  to  us.  As 
your  eminent  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Emmett 
T.  Anderson  has  recently  said:  "Our  splendid 
benevolent  and  patriotic  fraternity  should 
take  the  lead  in  every  community  in  every 
city  and  ask  every  citizen  to  rally  around  us 
and  give  ample  demonsf.ation  rf  their  faith 
in  America.  Lets  make '.his  program  •  •  • 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  prove  that  Elkdom 
is  Americanism  and  that  it  truly  is  our  heri- 
tage- 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago, 
the  Continental  Congress  of  the  then  infant 
Independent  United  States  of  America  re- 
solved that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  con- 
sist of  13  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white; 
that  the  Union  be  symbolized  by  13  white 
stars  In  a  field  of  blue,  representing  a  new 
const ->liatlon.  That  constellation  has  grown 
and  grown  and  today  that  flag  represents 
not  only  a  new  constellation  on  this  hemis- 
phere, but  a  constellation  of  a  free  world 
standing  In  majestic  dignity  against  the  free 
sky.  spreading  faith  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  giving  enslaved  people  throughout  the 
world  courage  and  hope.  In  the  coming  of  a 
world  which  will  bring  peace  and  content- 
ment to  all  mankind.  That  is  why  your 
efforts  v.ith  respect  to  Flag  Day  observance 
have  such  potent  significance  to  the  welfare 
not  only  of  our  country,  but  to  the  entire 
world.  Programs  such  as  these,  conducted 
In  a  manner  such  as  has  been  the  custom  of 
your  order,  are  a  genuine  demonstration  of 
the  solidarity,  of  the  unity,  of  true  patriotic 
Americans. 

This  IS  not  only  manifested  in  Flag  Day 
observances  but  also  in  many  other  fields  of 
patriotic  endeavor  sponsored  by  your  benevo- 
lent order.  Your  motto  of  "Every  Elk  Buy  a 
Bond"  Is  the  best  answer  to  be  given  to  our 
foes  from  without  ant*  within. 

But  Flag  Day  Is  indeed  Elkdom"s  greatest 
day.  And  your  Albany  Lodge,  ever  in  the 
forefront,  has  at  all  times  taken  a  leading 
part  in  mobilizing  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  citizens.  This 
meeting  today  is  but  another  manifestation 
of  your  significant  contribution  to  real 
Americanism. 

As  you  all  know,  the  world  today  is  in  ths 
throes  of  chaos  and  confusion.  There  Is 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  many  as  to  the  events 
of  the  mcxTow.  Technological  progress  and 
mechanical  advancements  have  been  very 
rapid.  The  world  has  been  narrowed  in  space 
and  in  time.  We  are  all  neighbors,  all  of  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  We  have  as 
yet  not  learned  to  live  as  neighbors.  Espe- 
cially may  this  be  said  of  some  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Many  of  us  continue  to  forget 
that  today  happenings  in  any  distant  corner 
of  the  world  affect  us  here  in  America.  The 
welfare  of  all  humanity  is  affected  by  the 
welfare  of  any  ^roup  of  people.  And  so  it 
is  imp<.^rtant  for  all  of  us  to  observe  a  day 
like  Flai;  Day.  to  reflect  upon  what  that  flag 
symbolizes  and  what  that  symbol  can  con- 
tribute toward  bringing  about  a  world  of 
peace. 

What  does  this  flag  symbolize  to  mankind 
today?  To  the  world  everywhere  the  sight 
of  Old  Glory  carries  hope,  revives  faith,  re- 
news aspirations  and  reinstates  dignity  In 
the  human  soul.  This  country  is  viewed  by 
most  mankind  as  the  arsenal  of  those  moral 
and  spiritual  values  which  alone  can  bring 
the  kind  of  world  we  ail  desire — a  world  of 
p>eace.  and  liberty,  and  Justice — brotherhocxl. 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  No  wonder  the 
hearts  of  men  swell  with  pride,  with  a  lump 
in  the  throat  of  each  of  us  as  we  hear  the 
strains  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  at  any 
cccasion  anywhere  In  ths  world.  Have  you 
ever  looked  Into  the  faces  of  men  and  women 
as  they  rise  to  the  strains  of  this  soul-lnsplr- 
Ing  song?    I  have  dons  so  ou  many  occasions. 


greatly  Impressed  with  the  manifestations 
clearly  vUlble  in  the  races  of  all;  of  pride 
and  awe,  of  Joy  and  reverence,  of  ecsracy  and 
determination.  Wherever  that  Star-Spangled 
Banner  flies  It  proclaims  liberty  to  all  and 
guarantees  to  all  who  claim  its  protection 
the  Inalienable  rights  to  lU'e.  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  must,  however,  never  forget  that  to 
keep  this  flag  waving  in  the  breeze,  continued 
vigilance  on  our  part,  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen,  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  required. 
In  truth,  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. We  must  ever  be  alert  to  protect  it 
from  beins  hauled  down,  for  at  all  times 
there  are  sinister  forces  within  and  without 
cur  shores  who  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  tear  It  down  and  plant  instead  the 
banner  of  tyranny,  slavery,  and  oppression. 

Today  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  In  this 
world  are  waging  a  mortal  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  Tyranny  is  imposed 
upon  many  people  in  the  name  of  democra- 
cy. The  Communist  threat  to  our  way  of 
life  is  real  and  imminent  The  denial  of 
God  and  the  subversion  of  the  individual  to 
the  will  of  a  state  Is  in  its  very  essence  hos- 
tile to  cur  system  of  Government.  What  is 
more  dangerous  and  disconcerting  are  the 
methods  which  these  traitors  to  our  country 
have  adopted  to  penetrate  into  our  system. 

This  threat  to  cur  system  of  Government 
Is  directed  at  us  not  only  from  abroad,  but 
from  within  our  own  boundaries.  The  perils 
to  this  Nation  are  not  confined  to  a  foreign 
foe.  though  that  peril  Is  indeed  great.  There 
are  many  who.  though  cloaked  in  the  guise 
of  resp>ectabllity  and  patriotism,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  democratic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  they  would  deny  to  others  if 
they  had  the  chance.  They  are  doing  every- 
thing to  create  disunity  and  dissatisfaction 
with  our  institutions.  They  would  tear  to 
shreds  our  Star-Spangled  Banner  If  they 
could  do  so.  and  they  would  succeed  unless 
we  determine  to  do  everything  possible  by 
lawful  and  constitutional  means  to  eradicate 
them  completely  and  effectively  from  within 
our  own  ranks. 

You  probably  have  seen  cr  heard  of  some 
fantastic  stories  alxaut  the  alleged  inftitra- 
tiork  into,  or  the  alleged  capture  of,  our 
Government  and  our  country  by  Commu- 
nists. Were  we  living  in  a  less  anxious 
period  of  the  worlds  history.  I  would  not 
even   take   time   to  mention    it. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Federal 
law-enforcement  and  investigative  officers  of 
your  Government — the  FBI  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  that  great  American. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  other  official  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  our  In- 
ternal security — are  alert  and  active  day  and 
night. 

However.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that 
while  we  are  fully  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  Communists  or  other  subver- 
sives In  our  Government,  we  are  equally 
as  determined  to  have  no  gestapo  witch 
hunts — that  the  basic  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  will  be  securely  protected  and 
defended  as  guaranteed  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

Our  free  America  that  we  Inherited  must 
be  handed  down  in  like  manner  to  the 
future  generations. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  so  long  as 
we  have  organizations  like  yours,  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  these 
stealthy  invaders  of  our  American  way  of 
life  win  be  squelched  with  vigor  and  com- 
pleteness. So  long  98  we  have  such  a  group 
of  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  to  mobilize 
our  thoughts  and  our  aspirations  to  the 
preservation  of  this  great  flag  of  our  coun- 
try, we  can  be  safe,  though.  I  must  again 
admonish  you.  we  cannot  relax.  Let  us  this 
day  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  realization 
of  the  true  signlrtnance  of  those  stars  span- 
gled on  that   banner.     Let  us  also  dedicate 


nave  just  oeen  ordered  to  take  Is  to  empha- 
Bi.:e  Lte  uoid  •peace'  as  much  as  pobsiijie. 


Mr.  MAUJJILW.    Mr.  BpeaJter.  I  hav« 
received  hundreds  ol  protests  from  th« 


for  generations  have  been  taught  to  believe 
right  and  wrong. 
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otn-selves  and  resolve  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  this  flag  svTnbollze  what  It  always 
has  symbolized — liberty  and  freedom  to  all 
mankind:  let  us  renew  our  determination 
to  be  ever  alert  and  on  the  watch  for  those 
who  would  desecrate  It;  let  us  again  swear 
that  the  allegiance  which  we  pledge  to  it 
from  day  to  day  shall  be  real,  sincere,  and 
effective. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  star-spangled 
banner  has  been  preserved  for  us  unblem- 
ished and  untarnished  by  the  blood  and 
tears  of  our  countrymen.  Our  ancestors,  as 
well  as  m^ny  of  us — our  sons  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters — bled  for  it  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg  and 
Bull  Run,  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  at  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima,  In 
Normandy  and  at  Bastcgne.  Let  us  resolve 
that  the  sacrifices  of  those  dear  and  loved 
ones  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

And,  finally,  let  us  ever  be  mindful  that 
our  flag  and  all  that  it  reflects  and  stands 
fur  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
fear  of  Gcd  and  through  the  teachings  of  our 
various  religious  faiths.  Let  us  remember 
that  only  through  the  teachings  of  God  and 
His  precepts  can  we  attain  the  moral  and 
spiritual  stamina  without  which  no  effort  in 
this  material  world  of  ours  can  be  successful. 

IX  we  do  this,  we  can  proclaim  to  the 
world — liberty,  Justice,  and  prosperity  to  ail 
mankind — as  we  exclaim  with  assurance, 
"Our  flag— long  may  it   wave." 


Repeal  of  Wartime  Excise  Taxes  Would 
Help  Business  and  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  na- 
ticaial  attention  properly  directed  to- 
ward current  proposals  on  tax  revision 
In  the  Congress,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  informative 
article  written  by  a  prominent  business- 
man in  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Il- 
linois. The  article  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  "guest  editorial"  by  the  Dan- 
ville tin.)  Commercial-News.  The  au- 
thor is  Paul  S.  MiUikin.  president  of  the 
Paul  S.  Millikin  Co.,  operator  of  a  retail 
furrier  establishment  and  other  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Millikin  points  out  with  clar- 
ity the  crying  need  for  repeal  of  the  war- 
time excise  taxes. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  am  including  the  text  of  his 
statement,  as  follows: 

ErpxAL  or  Wartime  Excise  Taxes  Would  Hilp 
Business  and  Pxtblic 
(By  Paul  MiUikin) 

-During  the  next  few  months,  the  public 
press,  many  magazines,  and  the  radio  will 
very  likely  carry  announcements,  news  items 
and  opinions  to  the  effect  that  the  fur  ex- 
cise tax  wiU  be  reduced  during  the  year." 
A  1950  headline?  No.  This  statement  was 
Issued  by  the  Retail  Furriers  Emergency 
Committee.  October  17,  1946. 

The  war  was  over  and  what  was  considered 
a  wartime  necessity  lingered  on.  The  same 
press,  magazines,  and  radio  are  still  carry- 
ing simUar  announcements — and  why? 
Simply  because  these  same  taxes  are  still 
news;    because    you    and   I    are   still   paying 


wartime  tax  on  so-caJled  luxury  Items  such 
as  furs,  leather  goods,  cosmetics.  Jewelry,  and 
many  others.  Most  of  us  know  that  these 
articles  are  necessities,  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
American  standard  of  living  on  its  present 
plane. 

We  are  not  in  position  to  say  what  the  un- 
just COM  has  been  to  the  purchasers  of  these 
items,  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  we  do  know 
this  same  wartime  tax  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  discriminative  measure.  For  in- 
stance, the  little  girl  to  whom  it  Is  greatly 
important  to  dress  warmly  and  remain 
healthy  in  order  to  keep  her  Job,  and  who 
can  only  afford  to  buy  a  $100  coat,  must 
pay  a  20  percent  Federal  excise  tax.  At  the 
same  time,  the  woman  who  has  several  fur 
coats,  but  who  chooses  to  buy  a  lovely  fur- 
trimmed  cloth  creation  may  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much  for  it  as  for  a  lower-priced 
fur  garment;  but  if  the  fur  trimming  costs 
less  than  three  times  the  cost  of  the  cloth 
shell  in  any  particular  garment,  no  tax  at  all 
Is  demanded. 

All  through  the  law  we  feel  there  are 
many  other  inequities  and  certainly  many 
inconsistencies. 

What  has  the  continued  publicity  rela- 
tive to  the  repeal  of  tiie  excise  tax  done  to 
business?  Every  few  days  someone  In  Wash- 
ington will  issue  a  statement  which  starts 
a  rumor  that  repeal  is  imminent.  How  many 
people  will  go  out  and  make  a  major  ex- 
penditure after  reading  such  a  statement? 
We  might  go  a  little  further  and  say.  "What 
does  this  do  to  Government  revenue  from 
sales?"  From  profits  come  Income  taxes; 
from  decreased  sales  come«  less  excise  reve- 
nue. This  seems  to  us  a  vicious  circle  which 
will  continue  to  decrease  Government  in- 
come from  taxes  and  defeat  its  own  purpose 
rather  than  to  provide  t£ix  money. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  from  July  1, 
1948,  to  June  30.  1949.  furs  and  jewelry  in 
particular  sustained  serious  decreases  in  sales 
volume.  In  other  words,  sales  :ln  furs  feU 
from  $400,000,000  to  $310,000,000  and  other 
commodities  on  which  excises  are  levied  were 
affected  similarly,  but  our  personal  subject 
Is  the  excise-tax  effect  on  tlie  fur  Industry. 
Remove  the  entire  excise  tax  from  furs 
alcne  and  that  industry  will  begin  employ- 
ing many  more  furriers  and  workers  to  man- 
ufacture many  more  coats  to  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tax  coffers  will  be  more  quickly 
filled  with  income  tax  from  such  profits  than 
they  will  from  the  present  excise  tax  which 
so  many  people  are  now  ref vising  to  pay,  as 
shown  by  decreased  dollar  sales  volume. 
You  can't  dangle  a  possible  tax  reduction  be- 
fore 150,000.000  people,  year  after  year,  -with- 
out injuring  business  and  causing  serious 
unem  ployment . 

Now  what  about  the  purchaser?  Supply 
and  demand  govern  price.  At  the  present 
time,  fur  coats  are  priced  at  the  lowest  in 
years.  If  and  when  this  wartime  tax  is  re- 
pealed in  part  or  in  whole,  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  considerable  upturn  in  ftir  retail 
sales  due  to  Increased  demand.  The  man- 
ufacturers will  not  have  the  number  of  coats 
on  hand  to  supply  the  demand,  becau.se  of 
the  fear  of  sales  resistance  by  Miss  and  Mrs. 
America  so  long  as  the  tax  remains. 

This  consequent  increase  in  retail  sales 
could  easily  cause  a  price  fturease  which 
could  cost  the  purchaser  more  than  the  pres- 
ent tax.  All  this  sounds  like  going  round 
and  round,  doesn  t  it?  In  our  opinion  there 
is  only  one  sane  and  sensible  action:  To  re- 
store btisiness.  to  put  the  employees  of  these 
large  industries  back  to  work  and  to  let  the 
Government  tax  come  directly  from  the  seller 
rather  than  from  the  purchaser.  The  answer 
is  this:  Cut  out  some  of  the  Government 
spending  by  our  wasteful  politicians  in 
Washington;  then  we  would  not  need  excise 
and  other  exorbitant  taxes. 

If  the  Government  wotild  watch  Its  own 
spending  as  carefully  as  present-day  taxes 
force     businessmen     to     watch     theirs,     it 


wouldnt  have  to  point  with  pride  to  saving 
$1,000,000,000.  It  could  easily  save  25  to  60 
biUlon. 

Just  as  a  suggestion,  let  everyone  Join  the 
legion  of  obstinate  men  and  women.  Let's 
repeal  all  excise  taxes,  now. 


Tbe  Right  Sye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1959 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  aphori.'sm  which  says  that  "every  ques- 
tion has  three  sides — my  side,  your  side, 
and  the  right  side."  I  might  well  add  to 
this  with  the  observation  that  somewhere 
in  there  also  is  the  wrong  side. 

Just  whose  is  which,  appears  to  be  the 
point  at  issue  in  all  the  current  goings 
on  over  the  notorious  Amerasia  case,  in- 
volving a  number  of  key  men  in  Govern- 
ment with  wartime  spying  baurk  in  1945. 
Almost  everybody  professes  some  confu- 
sion of  mind  over  the  matter.  But  I 
think  it  is  not  so  complicated,  U  one 
locks  at  it  objectively. 

My  side  is  the  side  taken  by  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  the  side  also  of  many  others  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  The  other  side  is  that 
taken  by  the  State  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments; and  some  say.  the  Tydings  com- 
mittee, or  some  of  its  members,  at  least. 

Now  whose  side  is  the  right  side,  and 
whose  the  wrong  side?  Well,  that  is  a 
good  question,  according  to  the  grand 
jury  in  New  York  City  which  investigated 
the  Amerasia  case  briefly  and  announced 
its  findings  a  few  days  ago.  Evidently 
the  jury  seized  the  opportunity,  just  be- 
fore its  adjournment,  to  give  the  case  a 
quick  treatment,  once  over  lightly. 

This  grand  jury  came  up  with  the  as- 
tonishing concIiLsion  that  both  FBI  and 
officials  of  the  Justice  Department  did  ex- 
actly the  right  things  in  exactly  the  right 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  Amerasia 
case,  from  start  to  finish. 

Everybody  in  ChDvernment  was.  and 
now  is.  pure  as  the  fresh  white  paint  on 
yoiu-  Aunt  Maria's  house  in  springtime. 
Everything  was.  and  still  is,  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Or  so  it 
would  seem  from  the  first  movement  in 
the  grand  jury  opus. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the 
FBI  all  along  has  insisted  that  it  pre- 
pared an  air-tight  case  against  all  of  the 
six  persons  arrested  in  the  Amerasia 
case.  The  FBI  keeps  on  insisting  that  its 
case  against  these  people  should  stand 
up  in  any  court  in  the  land.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Justice  Department  swears  that 
mishandling  of  the  case  by  the  FBI 
at  the  outset  made  it  impossiUe  to  get 
indictments  against  three  of  the  six  ac- 
cused by  the  FBI,  while  it  was  necessary 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  one 
other. 

Let  me  remind  you  finrther  that  the 
Justice  Department  says  this  alleged  mis- 
handling of  the  case  by  the  FBI  made 
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ft  tepas5,b>  to  present  all  of  the  evi- 
C-' ■  -  -  -'i.  Tbe  reaoll  of  Utfs  fmiKzre 
..  an  of  the  erkknce  enabled 
Philip  Jaff«.  c?  Anierasia  TnniUnf.  and 
r-.  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
T  -^:ih  small  fines.  Instead 
of  prison  sentences.  As  a  subordinate 
boreau  of  ibe  Justice  Departzs^nt.  It  was 
OBlj  to  be  expected  that  the  FBI  wotiM 
refrain  from  the  obvious  retort. 

In  this  connection,  you  should  remem- 
ber, too.  that  Andrev  Roth,  a  high-rank- 
iBf  cOcer  In  tbe  Naval  iBtaUlfence  Bu- 
reao.  vas  not  even  Indicted  %lXer  his 
arrest  by  the  FBL  Yet  it  is  public  loiowl- 
Uaat  eepies  of  confideniial  Nary 
made  in  his  own  handwrit- 
were  found  amon.?  the  documents 
br  the  Amerasia  canaiiiators. 
iUgbHf  impieasant  reveiatlops  have 
been  made,  as  well,  concerning  why  Kate 
Mttchefl.  an  Amerasia  staff  member,  was 
not  indicted  after  her  arrest. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  stand  here 
today  to  voice  my  ult^r  amaz«nent  and 
my  deep  misgivings  at  the  action  of  the 
York  C:tT  grand  jury.  Obviously 
body  acted  on  msufBclent  informa- 
tion, and  possibly  on  infcrmation  of  such 
imture  as  to  be  entirely  misleaduig.  It 
Most  h-Xve  done  so.  at  least  with  respect 
to  Its  whitewash  of  a'J  Government  o£5- 
cials  Involved  in  prosecution  of  the 
Amerasia  case.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
in  the  end  the  grand  jury  gave  some 
hint  of  Its  real  feeUnsfs  in  the  matter. 

The  jury  findings  suted  in  effect  that 
the  adBinistration  s  so-called  loyalty. 
•creenli^  program  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  that  espionage  laws  are  so  badly 
drawn  as  to  present  what  amounts  to  an 
open-door  policy  for  enemy  agents.  The 
findings  included  also  a  direct  demand 
that  the  Justice  Department  and  its  FBI 
Boreaa  bare  every  detail  of  the  Amerasia 
ease,  from  start  to  finish. 

Certainly  this  second  movement  of  the 
grand  jxiry  opus  cannot  he  construed, 
even  though  administration  propagand- 
ists have  strained  to  do  it,  as  e.xonera- 
tiOQ  of  anybody:  not  even  of  Congress. 
which  may  have  a  job  to  do  on  the 
cspkMiage  laws. 

The  grand  jury  continued  with  an 
Indictment,  moral  although  not  legal, 
of  both  Sides  jn  the  Amerasla  contro- 
versy for  resorting  to  subterfuge  and 
h*lf-truths.  Mayt)e  so  But  let  m?  re- 
mind you  again  that  thus  far  the  admin- 
istration has  succeeded  in  bottling  all  of 
the  real  evidence  supporuns  Senator  Mc- 
CmTBT's  charges  in  departmenul  and 
FBI  secret  files  Those  which  have  been 
released  were  documents  left  after  the 
files  had  been  house-cleaned  m  advance. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  doing 
only  what  he  can  and  ma^t  to  bring  con- 
cealed evidence  into  the  open. 

It  was  significant  that  the  grand  jury 
took  pains  to  note  that  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sat  with  it  throughout  its  con- 
s.deration  of  the  Araenuda  case.  Sena- 
tor McCJtTHY  was  not  there;  neither  was 
anyone  from  the  FBI;  aiKl  the  Justice 
Department  in  t3ect  sras  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  und»r  investiga- 
tion. ^•o^e  than  one  grand  juror  has 
■aid  that  what  have  be^n  called  ex- 
pianattcrvs    by    the    Arsisiant    Attorney 


General  caused  a  violent  split  among 
th*  Jurws  concerning  Just  what  their 
findli^s  should  be.  Some  of  the  jurors 
must  have  smelled  the  corruption. 

The  grand  jury  said  that  if  the  laws 
govemaig  espionage  had  teen  different. 
"the  prosecution  procedure  would  have 
been  entirely  different."  If  this  is  sc — 
although  I  doubt  if  it  bore  any  weight  in 
the  actual  handlirjg  of  the  Amerasia 
case  before  two  different  grand  juries 
and  one  Federal  court — then  let  me  say 
again  that  Congress  would  do  well  to  get 
busy  and  drastically  revise  those  laws. 

The  grand  Jury  said.  too.  that  among 
the  factors  the  Justice  Department  had 
to  consider  were  "certain  legal  pro- 
cedures which,  if  followed,  might  have 
revealed  to  the  enemy  inTormation  that 
it  was  essential  should  be  withheld." 
Now  let  it  be  recalled  that  the  cases  of 
the  Amerasia  defendants  did  not  reach 
the  grand  junes  until  after  the  end  of 
hostuitles.  The  overt  enemy  had  been 
defeated:  even  some  of  the  most  highly 
secret  documents  stolen  by  the  Amer- 
asia conspirators  had  lost  their  signifi- 
cance. Enough  of  them,  anyway,  to  up- 
hold the  prosecution. 

One  IS  compelled  to  wonder  if  the 
secret  information  that  it  was  so  essen- 
tial should  be  withheld  related  solely 
to  the  corruption,  the  lack  of  patriotism, 
and  even  common  morality,  on  the  part 
of  too  many  people  in  key  positions, 
within  the  Government  Departments. 


Today  we  fight  communism.  Russia  Is 
just  sitUng  back,  nagging  and  waiting  while 
we  become  more  banlurupt,  •elf-e.^tis.lcd, 
and  more  dependent  on  government,  wlilch  la 
getting  more  complex  and  bureaucratic. 

Shall  we  wake  up?  Or  Just  get  what  we 
can — and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself? 


Can  We  Long  Endure? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  to  in.sen  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Bnindidge  'Ala.> 
Sentinel  in  the  Conor ession.\l  Record; 

Can  Wt  Lo.vc  EMDCiji? 

We  all  know  that  our  democracy  has  been 
•old  down  the  river  to  curselvea  fur  a  pit- 
tance. 

The  sale  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  to 
the  Birmingham  Poet,  following  the  merger 
ol  the  Atlanta  Constitution  with  the  Joiir- 
nal  brings  ua  faster  to  the  realization  that 
«e  are  fast  falling  into  a  world  of  big  busi- 
ness. No  room  for  the  little  boys.  Every- 
thing regulated  by  the  Government.  The 
fewer  newspapers  we  have  and  thoee  In 
chains  and  regulated  by  a  few.  make  it  easier 
t'jT   .he  few  to  dominate  the  many. 

Every  common  man  knows  that  ttie  United 
States  cannot  endure  on  artificial  doles,  cot- 
ton supports,  price  regulation,  artificial  Jobe, 
watered  production.  Yet  we  are  so  Involved 
that  we  cannot  stop.  If  we  took  the  price 
supports  away  from  cotton  and  peanuts  we 
think  we  would  go  bankrupt. 

Our  Government  is  going  tn  debt  a  mllMcn 
dollars  a  day  In  order  to  squander  millions 
on  each  and  every  little  pressure  group  in 
order  to  keep  lu  votes.  The  theme  is,  'Oet 
tt  from  the  Government,  they  have  plenty 
to  spare.  They  can  tax  the  rich  and  give 
to  us." 

Tears  ago  we  fotigbt  socialism.  Today  we 
have  It. 


Plebiscite  Shou'd  Decide  Security 
Council's  Line-Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

Cr  UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:>;TATIVEa 

Wednesdiv,  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  CR.\WF0RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  join  with  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Saginaw  News,  of  Saginaw.  Mich.. 
In  protesting  against  the  United  States 
lending  its  support  to  the  idea  of  giving 
Russia  comfort  and  aid  by  allowing  that 
country  its  second  Security  Council  seat 
through  the  machmery  of  Communist 
China. 

There  Is  now  ample  evidence  available 
to  show  to  our  people  that  Russia  has 
already  received  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment entirely  too  much  aid  and  comfort 
insofar  as  Rus.sia's  progress  in  China 
and  the  whole  Far  East  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Acheson's  proposals  that  we 
do  some  three  things  preparatory  to 
reaching  an  agreement  or  workina:  basis 
with  Russia  fails  to  ««juare  with  his 
other  proposition  to  the  effect  that  any 
agreement  made  with  Russia  is  of  no 
avail  unless  it  proves  to  be  of  special 
benefit  to  Russia.  Why  give  Russia 
other  advantages  when  our  people  are 
bein?  so  t.-rrioly  ta.xed  to  arm  other 
countries  to  oppose  Russia.  If  we  are 
against  Russia's  program,  let  us  be 
v.holly  against  her. 

PLiBi^cTrE  Shocxb  Decide  Srcrarrr  Coitncil's 
L:?rE-trp 

Reports  altering  out  of  Washington,  in  the 
wake  cf  UN  Secretary  General  L;e  s  peace 
conferences  with  top  United  States  cfllcials. 
indicate  a  plan  haa  been  developed  under 
which  the  United  States  v.'ill  sit  on  Its  hands 
while  the  Chinese  Communlsu  replace  the 
Nationalists  en  the  UN  Security  Council— 
a  shirt  which  Lie  told  UN  members  yester- 
day Is  essential  for  prci^ess  toward  world 
peace. 

According  to  United  States  News  &  World 
Report,  Lie  talked  to  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  Slate  Acheeon,  and  was  told 
the  United  St.ites  w.U  vote  ayalnst  seating 
the  CoiDmunist3.  •'But  the  United  States 
considers  thai  the  question  of  which  Chines 
Government  is  to  occupy  China's  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  Is  purely  a  procedural  matter 
and.  as  such,  is  not  subject  to  a  veto.  Under 
the  UN  Charter,  only  matters  of  substance 
are  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  powers.  The 
United  Statos  agrees  with  Ru.ibia  that  the 
Ctiinece  Nationalises  should  have  no  rl^ht 
to  e.rerclee  Chinas  veto  power  on  such  a 
question  Invclvinj?  their  credentials." 

It's  a  ullck  plan  and  undoubtedly  will  re- 
sult In  glvmg  Joseph  Stahn  what  he  wants — 
a  second  Communist  seat  on  tbe  Security 
Coiuicll. 

F.ve  of  the  council  memb?»rs — Ruaela, 
Bntai').  Yuguslavm,  India,  aiid  Norway — 
eiready  have  rec<jgnlzed  the  Communist  re- 
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glme  and  probably  will  vote  to  seat  It  on 
the  council.  The  other  members  are  Nation- 
alist China,  the  United  States,  France.  Egypt, 
Cuba,  and  Ecuador.  The  latter  five  have  not 
recognized  the  Communist  regime,  but 
France  Is  reported  sympathetic  toward  Lie's 
plan,  hoping  that  a  truce  in  the  c  5ld  war 
will  end  Communist  troubles  in  France  and 
the  fighting  with  Communist  rebels  in  Indo- 
china. 

It's  all  too  reminiscent  of  dealings  with 
Hitler  and  Moscow's  own  prior  performances 
to  leave  Americans  with  an  easy  feeling. 

Why  is  Stalin  so  Insistent  on  getting  a  sec- 
ond Security  Council  seat?  That  body  un- 
der the  UN  Charter  alcne  was  granted  power 
to  keep  the  world  at  peace — forcibly  If  nec- 
essary. It  Is  composed  of  five  permanent 
members — the  United  States.  Russia.  Britain, 
France,  and  China — and  six  other  members 
named  by  the  UN  Assembly  on  a  rotating 
basis. 

Stalin  at  first  would  have  no  part  In  it  un- 
less each  of  the  Big  Five  was  granted  power 
to  veto  Sectirity  Council  actions.  This  the 
others  granted  and  have  lived  to  regret. 
Then,  after  the  Communist  armies  had 
swept  across  mainland  China,  he  refused  to 
participate  on  the  ground  that  the  National- 
ists no  longer  were  lawful  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

It  may  be  that  Stalin  is  hopeful  of  get- 
ting not  only  two  but  three  seats  eventually 
on  the  Security  Council.  Then,  if  he  re- 
versed himself  and  got  the  veto  rule  abol- 
ished, he  would  be  tn  a  good  position  to  use 
the  UN  machinery  to  further  the  Communist 
cause.  The  United  States  would  find  It  dtf- 
flcult  if  not  Impossible  to  withdraw  from  a 
peace  organization  which  It  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  building. 

We  believe  the  question  of  seating  the 
Chinese  Communists  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  be  treated  as  one  of  substance 
rather  than  procedure,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  take  a  determined  stand 
against  seating  the  Communists  until  there 
le  proof  that  they  actually  represent  ttie 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  people. 

There's  nothing  Illogical  about  demanding 
that  the  Communists  permit  a  UN-conducted 
plebiscite  to  determine  whom  the  Chinese 
people  want  as  their  representatives. 

The  Communists  undoubtedly  would  re- 
ject such  a  proposal.  But  the  United  States 
then  could  readily  Justify  its  veto  of  any 
move  to  seat  the  Communists  on  tlie  Secu- 
rity Council  until  an  honest  plebiscite  had 
proved  their  right  to  Chinas  seat. 

A  truce  is  not  to  be  desired  which  can  only 
be  expected  to  expose  us  to  greater  danger. 


McCuIloch  To  Visit  Citizens  at  Each 
Courthouse  in  Disb-ict 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  Mt-CULLOCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  Congressman 
should  be  in  his  district  to  visit  and  con- 
fer with  his  constituents  as  often  as  time 

will  allow. 

When  Congress  adjourns  in  the  sum- 
mer I  expect  to  return  home  and  to  be 
available  for  conferences  with  residents 
of  the  Fourth  District  in  the  court  house 
of  each  county  seat  between  9  a.  m.  and 


4  p.  m.,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Lima.  Allen  County:  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  August  28  and  29;  Wapakoneta. 
Auglaize  County:  Wednesday,  Aut;ust  30; 
Greenville,  Darke  County:  Thursday, 
August  31:  Cehna,  Mercer  County:  Fri- 
day, September  1;  Troy,  Miami  County: 
Tuesday,  September  5:  Sidney,  Shelby 
County:  Friday,  September  8. 

No  appointment  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problem  or  opinion  touching  official 
duties  will  be  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
ference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  in  my  Piqua  office, 
during  the  time  that  the  Congress  is  not 
in  session,  except  on  the  days  scheduled 
above. 


The  Primary  Purpose  of  Our  Air  Force  Is 
the  Prevention  of  War— Next  Is  That 
We  Have  an  Air  Force  Destined  for 
Counterattack  Having  a  Striking  Power 
Snfficiect  for  Its  Purpose — That  Is  the 
Indispensable  Element  of  All  Defense 
and  Our  Hope  for  Aveiting  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Wednesdxiy,  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Re- 
publican leader  remarked  to  me  in  the 
cloakroom  just  the  other  day:  "Fr.'Vnk, 
despite  aU  the  economies  and  the  good 
work  that  Louis  Johi^son  is  doing  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  it  seems  that  the 
only  thing  that  certain  vocal  members  of 
our  armed  services  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  •  •  •  is  to  dream  up 
new  ways  of  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Pretty  soon."  he  continued,  "we 
are  going  to  hear  of  some  Army-Navy  or 
perhaps  State  Department  oflBcial  telling 
us  of  a  new  proposal  to  secure  the  defense 
of  this  Nation  by  fortifying  the  moon."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  that  state- 
ment, my  colleague  was  merely  voicing 
his  opinion  as  to  the  utterly  a.sinine,  ridi- 
culous, and  fooli.sh  things  that  we  have 
been  reading  about — new  missiles,  push- 
button warfare,  and  what-not  talked 
about  by  frivolous  military  men  which 
they  infer  has  been  or  will  the  day  after 
tomorrow  be  perfected  by  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that 
our  colleague  was  more  or  less  justified 
in  making  that  statement.  You  can 
hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  but  what 
you  read  of  some  new  fantastic  idea — 
devastating  antitank  weapons,  deadly 
antiaircraft  devices,  atomic  artillery, 
guided  missiles,  bullets  with  atomic  war- 
heads, and  what-not.  Devices  that  we 
are  led  to  feel  will  change  the  whole 
course  of  modern  warfare.  Those  of  \is 
here  in  Congress  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  inquiry  with  respect  to 
these  things  have  been  definitely  told 


and  know  that  it  is  all  a  lot  of  '"hooey" 
and  "boloney" — that  ail  they  want  is 
more  money  for  this  or  for  that  project. 

The  Defense  Department  under  date 
of  June  2  flatly  denied  that  we  had  de- 
veloped warheads  for  artiller>-  shells  and 
guided  missiles.  Furthermore,  they  de- 
nounced published  stories  to  this  effect 
"as  utterly  dishonest"  and  added  that 
the  recent  similar  stories  about  develop- 
ing a  baby  atom  bomb  "belong  in  the 
same  category." 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  alone  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  so  report,  but  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  quotes  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon.  J.f.MES 
"Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  both  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  our  Joint  Congi*essional  Atomic 
Commission  as  stating  that  '"his  group 
has  never  been  told  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  working  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  atomic  shells 
and  missiles."" 

Of  course,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  as  well  as  the  armed  serv- 
ices, are  spending  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  this  Congress  provided  them  to 
improve  and  perfect,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States  and,  of 
course,  that  Board  is  sjjending  them  by 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

It  does  not  help  the  defenses  of  this 
Nation  one  whit  to  talk  about  building 
rockets  that  you  can  shoot  to  the  moon 
or  of  building  new  man-made  planets, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  shot  oiT 
the  earth,  anchored  permanently  in  the 
heavens,  and  when  the  earth  turns 
around  and  the  United  States  of  Soviet 
Russia  are  directly  underneath  the  plan- 
et, our  military  will  then  drop  beer  bot- 
tles or  atomic  bombs  or  anything  else  on 
the  Russians. 

The  newspapers  of  the  past  few  days 
have  been  so  full  of  such  moonshine  that 
it  certainly  was  pleasing  to  read  in  to- 
days  press  a  safe.  sane,  understandable, 
and  truthful  comment  as  to  our  air  de- 
fenses written  by  a  great  American  with 
respect  to  this  question,  and  I  mean  none 
other  than  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  things  are  being 
spread  in  order  to  influence  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Congress  in  general,  with  respect  to 
certain  appropriations  or  legislation 
which  has  to  do  with  appropriation  bills 
or  "roles  and  missions"  that  might  be 
subject  or  will  shortly  become  subject 
to  debate  in  this  House.  While  I  am 
sure  that  few  if  any.  of  our  members  are 
or  will  be  taken  by  any  such  things,  it 
does  seem  a  shame  that  the  press  and 
taxpayers  are  bamboozled  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  called  upon  to  make 
repeated  denials  of  ridiculous  and  out- 
landish claims  with  respect  to  new  arma- 
ments or  weapons  that  have  been 
perfected. 

We  all  rememt:?r  when  but  a  few 
months  ago  some  naval  ofiBcer,  appearing 
before  the  committee,  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  explode  an 
atom  bomb  on  one  end  of  the  nmway  at 
Washington  National  Airport  with  him 
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standing  on  the  other,  and  he  wouldn't 
•VHI  tMi  a  gentle  breeze  nor  would  he  be 
iB  suf  Mrtous  dancer  whatever — and 
timt  tcattBKmy.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  eiven 
aader  oath  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

If  we  would  believe  what  i^  now  being: 
toM  OS.  it  appears  they  can  now  put  a 
llttic  atonic  tuerTj  m  the  end  of  a  bullet 
■Ht  kill  crerybody  in  sght  We  now 
hmve  ail  sort*  of  Radgeta  such  as  Don 
Unnalcw.  2uc'<  Rogers,  and  Captain 
VMeat  use  la  the  comic  strips  and  on 
te:ev"^on.  for  Cviiw;  to  the  moon 

Speak  n:i  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
opeet  that  ore  of  these  days  we  shall  see 
•  proposal  made  by  some  of  these  great 
Bonday  s<r.entisLs  that  we  appropriate 
money  with  which  to  fortify  the  moon  in 
order  t")  defend  these  Uruted  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Air  Force  has  not  sinned  in  this  re- 
spect. Despite  all  the  vituperation  and 
cbarge« — disproved  by  this  House — that 
have  been  hurled  against  it.  the  Air 
Force  just  poes  ahead  doing  its  job. 
qi^etiy  and  effectively  and.  from  what  I 
miderstand.  msofar  as  research  and  de- 
vtiopment  are  concerned,  unquestion- 
mVty  abreast  of  every  development  of  any 
of  the  other  services  and  in  every  field. 

Mr  John  O.  Njrris.  byline  writer  of 
the  Washington  Pest,  in  writing  on  the 
•ddrp"5s  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Thomas  K.  Pinletter.  to  the 
fraduatmg  cla-s  al  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pinletter  made  it  plain  that  he  will  g« 
a  team  player  for  a  balarced  defense  fcrce 
MUl  net  a  special  pleader  for  mighty  air 
pover. 

-  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Pinletter's 
maiden  address  made  to  that  class  was 
Just  the  kind  of  a  frank,  honest,  con- 
servative, and  realistic  talk  that  we  in 
Congress  want  to  hear  from  our  top- 
flight executives  and  can  always  expect 
from  Tom  Pinletter. 

It  has  a  ring  of  honesty,  sincerity,  and 
straightforwardness;  it  is  entirely  lack- 
ing in  bombast;  it  appeal.s  to  ones  m- 
telUscnce.  and.  at  the  same  time,  it 
evidences  the  Socrt-tarys  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  great  job  that  he  has  in 
hand. 

When  Lcuis  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  lest  Stuart  Symington,  it  seemed 
to  many  of  us  that  our  great  air  de- 
fenses had  lost  *Mr.  Air  Force  '  him- 
self. There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact. 
hcwtver.  that  the  wudom  and  sas^acity 
that  has  always  character iz*?d  Pre.sident 
Truman's  appointments  has  given  to  the 
Air  Force  m  its  new  Secretary  a  man 
of  exceptionally  proven  abilities  who 
merits  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

The  Amer.can  people  know  that  their 
first  hne  of  defence  today  is  the  Unittd 
States  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  our  peo- 
ple are  not  afraid  of  coa:5tal  attacks  by 
a  nonexistent  Russian  Navy  or  of  Ras- 
sian  Conunumsts'  tanks  rolling  ashore 
in  these  United  State.i  to  lead  infantry 
attacks  agaiast  our  great  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, but  they  do  fear  Russian  attacks 
from  the  skies. 

The  merest  school  child  knows  that 
the  immediate  pt-ace  and  s«^urity  of 
these  United  States  rests  with  the  United 


Slates  Air  Force,  the  atom  bombs  that 
are  at  this  moment  in  our  stockpile,  and 
the  proven  ability  of  our  great  inter- 
continental long-range  B-36  bombers,  to 
deliver  the  bombs  almost  upon  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  not  alone  upon  strategic 
points  in  any  enemy  territory,  but  upon 
any  possible  advance  of  the  Ru.sslan 
hordes  that  now  stand  with  their  bay- 
onets bristling  on  the  borders  of  western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  into 
this  day's  proceedings  a  news  article  by 
John  G.  Norris,  well  and  favorably 
known  to  many  of  us  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Knight  Pinletter  of  the  Air  Force  about 
which  Mr.  Norris  so  realistically  reported. 

The  article  and  address  follow : 
Favosa  Balance — Defense  Aim  of  Finuettih 
l3  Teamwork 
(By  John  G.  Ncn-ls) 

In  his  maiden  sjieech  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Thomas  K.  Flnletter  yesterday 
made  li  plain  he  will  be  a  team  player  for 
a  balanced  djfense  force — not  a  special 
pleider  for  mighty  air  power. 

Add-ei3'.ng  the  tJniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
commencement  exercises  In  Philadelphia 
yesterday.  Flnletter  gave  what  was  obviously 
a  considered  expression  of  his  national  de- 
fense views — a  policy  speech  to  set  the  tone 
of  his  administration  of  the  Air  Force. 

Since  appointed  Secretary  in  rald-.Aprll, 
Flnletter  has  given  no  Interviews,  held  no 
press  conferences,  and  made  no  speeches. 
Aides  told  Inquiring  reporters  he  "wants  to 
get  hla  feet  on  the  ground  first." 

"We  must  not  have  each  service  carrying 
out  Its  .isstgnmenta  all  by  Itself  with  a  sharp 
division  cX  responsibility  such  as  used  to 
characterize  the  operations  of  allies."  said  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Secretary.  "E.'.ch 
task  calls  for  the  integrated  effort  of  all  three 
services,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  combined 
striking  power  of  all  the  services  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  azreed-upon  work. 
Loyalty  to  a  service,  however  important,  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try.' 

In  a  scholarly  address  outlining  his  views 
on  security.  Flnletter  declared  that  the  most 
Important  element  of  the  Jefense  team  must 
be  "a  defensive  counterstrlklng  force  of  un- 
questioned power." 

"To  fall  to  have  on  hand  and  to  build  tor 
a  striltlng  force  which  will  command  real 
respect  la  to  play  with  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  of  the  free  world,"  he  declared. 

Flnletter.  wh-i  spoke  after  receiving  a  doc- 
tor of  laws  decree  from  hla  alma  mater, 
stressed  that  the  primary  need  for  our  main- 
taining strong  defenses  Is  the  prevention  of 
war  Declaring  that  the  "curve  of  military 
power  Is  rising  everywhere."  he  declared  the 
United  Stales  must  keep  pace. 

He  also  raised  and  discussed  one  of  the 
main  Is-sues  of  the  Air  Force-Navy  row  on 
Capitol  Hill  last  year — the  Navy  charge  that 
planning  for  maas  atomic  bombing  of  an 
enemy's  cities  as  a  major  plank  of  cur 
strategy  Is  immoral.  This  has  been  raised 
by  some  thoughtful  citizens,  and  must  be 
carefully  considered,  he  said. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  moral  position 
of  the  United  States  will  be  Judged  by  the 
kind  of  weapons  we  have  In  our  ai^enal  or 
the  kind  of  strategy  and  tactics  we  use,' 
Flnletter  declared.  I  believe  our  moral  posi- 
tion will  be  Judged  by  the  vigor  with  which 
we  puBli  our  tSorta  to  achieve  peace. 

"There  ta  no  merit,  moral  or  otherwise.  In 
having  a  defense  force  which  la  no  good. 
•  •  •  We  would  b«  faithless  to  our  duty 
to  ourselvew  and  to  our  friends  and  allies  of 
the  fre«  world  IX  we  were  not  to  have  a  mili- 


tary force  which  would  make  It  very  plain  to 
all  that  it  would  be  a  mUtake  to  break 
the  peace." 

Address  o    Thomas  K.  Fint-ftts^.  Sscretait 
or  THE  United  Statzs  Aib  Fobce,  at  Com- 
MENCEMiNT  E.XEr.cisrs.  Universitt  or  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  shall  talk  this  morning  about  some  ot 
the  military  problems  which  are  facing  this 
country.     It  Is  a  sign  of  the  troubled  itmea 
in  which  we  live  that  I  feel  Justified  la  talk- 
ing on  this  subject  to  an  audience  of  young 
men  and  women  as  they  finish  their  univer- 
sity education.     I  do  so  only  because  of  the 
high  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  fu- 
ture of   the  Nation   and  to  those   who  wUl 
be  the  Nation  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  United  States  has  been  driven  reluc- 
tantly Into  its  present  policy  of  building  a 
strong  military  force  In  peacetime.  We 
liave  not  adopted  this  policy  of  our  own  free 
win  but  because  we  have  been  forced  to  It 
by  the  actions  of  other  nations.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  we  understand  why 
we  are  arming;  and  this  is  the  main  point 
I  want  to  make  to  you  today.  We  are  arm- 
ing for  peace.  We  hope  and  pray  that  none 
of  these  military  machines  will  ever  be  used. 
It  Is  and  must  be  the  great  purp<ise  of  our 
country  to  eliminate  war  as  a  human  insti- 
tution— to  build  an  unbreakable  and  en- 
forceable peace  under  law. 

Unfortunately  our  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
Institution  of  war  by  developing  the  United 
Nations  to  this  end  ^ave  as  yet  been  un- 
successful. We,  therefore,  have  had  to  try 
at  the  same  time  the  next  best  policy — the 
policy  of  being  so  strong  in  relation  to  our 
possible  enemies  that  they  will  not  start  a 
war  against  us  or  the  free  world  of  which 
we  are  so  Important  a  part.  This  has  been 
called  the  policy  of  peace  through  stren^;th. 
It  Is  a  good  way  of  putting  It.  This  policy 
of  peace  through  strength  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  shirk  In  our  drive  fcr  peace 
In  all  the  other  ways  available  to  us — above 
all  In  the  United  Nations.  On  the  contrary. 
It  means  that  the  policy  ut  military  strength 
must  be  a  shield  back  of  which  we  can  do 
the  other  things.  In  the  economic,  political, 
social,  and  moral  and  spiritual  fields,  which, 
let  up  hope,  some  day  and  8<ime  day  soon 
will  create  a  world  without  war. 

I  shall  concentrate  this  morning  on  the 
military  aspects  of  our  defense  policy,  but 
In  doing  so  I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not 
minimize  the  high  Importance  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies  in  the  buUdlng 
of  cur  defenses  and  In  furthering  the  cause 
of  peace. 

The  free  world  cannot  exist  unless  It  is 
founded  on  a  healthy  economy  and  on  close 
political  cohesion.  The  Marshall  plan,  the 
work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Pact,  and  our  point-four  program 
have  gone  far  and  will  go  further  In  the 
building  of  a  strong  economic  and  social 
base  for  the  free  world.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  has  created  a  greater  political  solidar- 
ity In  western  society  than  has  ever  existed 
before.  Tliese  are  indispensable  parts  of  a 
total  policy  oX  which  the  military  la  but  one 
element. 

Looking  at  the  military  side  alone — since 
that  Is  the  work  with  which  I  am  presently 
concerned — It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  Defense  Establishment  is  to 
have  In  being  and  ready  for  immediate  ac- 
tion a  force  so  strong  that  It  will  stand  as 
a  compelling  deterrent  to  a  nation  which 
would  break  the  peace. 

A  clear  understanding  and  uncompromis- 
ing pursuit  of  this  primary  purpose  Is  vital 
to  our  planning.  In  every  choice  as  to  how 
our  defense  dollars  are  to  be  spent  I  would 
test  by  the  formula:  which  course  will  set 
up  the  greater  deterrent  to  an  enemy  who 
might  be  thinking  of  attacking  us?  Only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  would  I  spend 
money  fur  something  that  was  to  be  used 


after  a  war  wa.s  well  under  way;  for  our  pur- 
poae  is  to  stop  Jt  from  getting  under  way. 
This.  I  am  sure,  la  what  General  Elsenhower 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  In  his  final  repf;rt 
as  Chief  of  Staff  In  February  1943  that  "What 
we  are  able  or  not  able  to  do  within  the 
first  60  days  of  another  war  will  be  decisive 
In  its  determination  of  our  ability  to  carry 
the  war  to  a  succeusful  conclusion."  And 
a  similar  principle  was  stated  recently  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Louis  Johnson, 
when  he  said :  "Our  •  •  •  philosophy  of 
defense  •  •  •  dops  not  require  that  allthe 
men  and  all  the  munitions  necessary  to  con- 
duct all  out  war  be  ready  In  full  capacity  at 
all  times.  What  we  seek  first  by  way  of  pre- 
paredness Is  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
to  deter  aggression  and  to  make  impossible 
the  defeat  of  America  by  any  blitz  attack 
of  any  dimensions." 

Unless  this  idoa  Is  thoroughly  understood 
throughout  our  Nation  and  by  all  other  free 
nations,  we  run  the  danger  of  being  com- 
placent on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other  of 
accepting  the  Inevitability  of  war. 

Let  me  suggest  three  principles  which  I 
believe  should  guide  us  In  cur  military  poli- 
cies. First  there  must  be  a  peacetime  lorce 
In  being,  so  composed  and  trained,  and  so 
ready  for  immediate  action,  that  It  will  be 
the  deterrent  to  aggreasion  we  want  It  to  be. 
This  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  this  force;  and  this  means 
that  we  must  examine  not  only  the  ueneral 
purpose  of  this  force — the  prevention  of 
war — but  the  specific  ta.sks  the  force  must 
carry  out  if,  God  heJp  us,  war  should  come. 
In  broad  lines,  these  taslcs  are,  as  I  see  It. 
the  defense  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  the  carrying  out  of  our  obligations 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Rio 
de  Janiero  Pact;  and  the  defense  of  the  other 
vital  Interests  of  the  free  world. 

But  In  talking  thus  exclusively  of  defense 
I  must  emphasize  that  a  purely  defensive 
tactic  will  not  achieve  our  purpose.  His- 
tory teaches  that  even  the  most  powerful 
defense  cannot  win  a  war:  it  can  only  post- 
pone defeat.  We  must  have  In  being  a  de- 
fensive counter  striking  force  of  unques- 
tioned power.  No  one  of  the  defensive  tasks 
of  which  I  have  spoken  can  be  carried  cut 
by  defensive  tactics  alone.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  modern  weapons  the  c(junter  stroke 
la  the  indispensable  element  of  the  defense. 
If  I  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
defensive  counter  stroke.  I  do  so  with  no 
attempt  to  arrogate  to  any  one  Service  a 
special  position  of  Importance  In  our  De- 
fense Establishment.  On  the  contrary  each 
major  military  undertaking  is  a  Joint  task. 
In  one  task,  the  primary  responsibility  must 
be  that  of  one  Service;  In  another  task, 
another  Service  will  have  primary  respon- 
sibility. But.  and  this  is  the  second  prin- 
ciple which  I  regard  of  high  importance,  in 
each  of  these  strategic  purposes  the  Joint 
task  concept  must  prevail. 

By  Joint  task  concept  I  mean  figuring  out 
what  has  to  be  done  and  then  seeing  hew 
the  combined  Army-Nnvy-Alr  Force  team 
can  best  go  about  doing  It.  We  must  not 
have  each  Service  carrying  out  its  assign- 
ments all  by  Itself  with  a  sharp  division  of 
responsibility  such  .is  tised  to  characterize  the 
operations  of  allies.  Each  task  calls  for  the 
Integrated  effort  of  all  three  Services,  so  as 
to  get  the  maximum  combined  Ftrlklng 
power  of  all  the  Services  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  agreed-upon  work.  Loyalty  to  a  Serv- 
ice, however  important,  must  be  subordi- 
nated  to  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

This  principle  of  the  task  extends,  it  seema 
to  me.  to  all  the  arrangements  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world.  Not  only  to  those 
arrangements  within  each  nation  but  also 
to  arrangements  among  the  nations  which 
have  decided   to  act  In   concert. 

Theie  Is  a  third  principle  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  high  Importance  and  that  la  that 
we  must  plan  ahead.  I  think  it  la  often 
not  aufliciently  recognized  how  fast  things 
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are  changing  in  military  techniques.  It  has 
been  said  several  times  In  the  pan  that  theie 
is  an  acceleration  In  the  process  of  history; 
that  the  slow  changes  Xiom,  gay.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Industrial 
revolution  were  stepped  up  sharply  during 
the  period  Xrom  the  Industrial  revolution  to 
the  present  time;  and  that  the  present  pe- 
riod, which  could  be  called  the  period  of 
the  acceleration  of  applied  science,  will  show 
a  rate  of  progress,  if  that  is  the  word  for 
It.  geometrically  greater  than  that  of  any 
time  of  the  past. 

Certainly  so  far  as  military  matters  go 
these  prophecies  have  been  Justified.  The 
lav  of  acceleration  by  squares  which  Henry 
Adams  talked  about  in  1909  in  his  Rule  of 
Phase  Applied  to  History  is  with  us  in 
pressing  terms. 

What  this  means  to  us  now  as  a  practical 
matter  is  that  the  military  striking  power 
of  other  nations  which  we  will  face  m  the 
future  will  be  more  powerful  than  those  oX 
the  past  and  those  of  the  present.  Tins  in 
turn  means  that  we  must  calculate  cur  plans 
accordingly.  We  therefore  must  plan  ahead, 
with  an  eye  on  our  future  force  and  its  future 
needs  and  with  the  best  appraisal  we  can 
make  of  the  weapon  techniqiies  in  the  future, 
especially  those  of  our  possible  enemies.  It 
is  difficult,  m  fact  impossible,  to  calculate 
exactly  the  power  of  an  enemy  in  the  future. 
But  the  effort  must  be  made  and  our  present 
plans  year  by  year  must  always  be  with  ref- 
erence to  the  future  striking"  power  of  our 
possible  enemies  as  this  striking  power 
changes,  and  I  fear  increases,  year  by  year. 

To  be  sure  present  needs  must  be  consid- 
ered, but  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  plan- 
ners, present  needs  are  less  important  than 
the  future  needs.  For.  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  what  we  have  now  is  what  we  will 
have  to  use  to  take  care  of  our  present  needs. 
Eut  what  we  do  this  year  will  determine 
what  we  will  have  at  a  time  in  the  future 
when  the  circumstances  will  be  different 
than  those  which  we  are  now  facing.  It 
takes  a  long  tune  to  build  the  instrument  of 
modern  war.  It  takes  4  to  7  years  to  bring  a 
plane  from  the  drawing  board  to  production. 
We  did  not  use  a  single  plane  in  World  War 
II  which  had  not  been  designed  before  we 
entered   the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tills  principle  of  fu- 
ture planning  Is  of  the  highest  Importance 
in  the  building  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you   a   concrete   estimate   of   the    power   we 
need    in    this    force    in    being.     My    bellel 
though    Is    that    until    the    world    political 
scene  changes  for  the  better  ( which  we  can- 
not assume  m  our  present  planning)  the  In- 
tegrated strength  of  the  west,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  the  keystone,  will  have  to 
be  increased.     The  curve  of  militarv  power 
is  rising  everywhere,  with  our  enemies  as  well 
as  with  our  friends  and  ourselves.     We  must 
keep  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Atlantic  community  in  peace  with  this  rising 
power  of  our  enemies.     We  cannot  keep  our 
striking  power  and  that  of  our  allies  of  the 
west  on  the  same  level  as  it  is  now  while 
the  striking  power  oX  our  enemies  goes  up. 
For — and     let     us     understand     this     very 
clearly— the   very   essence   of   this   policy   of 
peace  through  strength  Is  that  the  strength 
shall  be  adequate.     There  mtist  be  no  com- 
promising  with   this   principle.     To   fail   to 
have  on  hand  and  to  buUd  for  a  striking  force 
wluch  will  command  real  respect  is  to  play 
with  the  safety  of  Uie  country  and  of  the  free 
world.     And  I  stress,  because  of  Its  impor- 
tance, that  in  the  building  of  this  striking 
power  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  force  In 
being  ready  for   the   moment   a  war  would 
start — not  the  force  which  would  come  Into 
action  only  later  as  part  of  a  long  war.     We 
mtist  not  lose  sight  of  our  primary  purpoEe— > 
the  prevention  of  war.     And  next  I  empha- 
size that  the  force  destined  Xor  counterat- 
tack, having  a  striking  power  imquesUonably 


«ufll:lent  for  Its  purpose,  l,"*  an  Indispensable 
element  of  all  defense  and  of  our  hope  for 
averting  war 

I  cannot  leave  this  point  without  again 
emphasizing  that  It  is  regretuble  x>st  our 
western  society,  whose  purpose  is  peace  and 
whose  wish  is  only  for  a  peaceful  world, 
Fhould  be  compelled  to  devote  so  much  of 
Its  effort  to  a  military  force.  But  this  Is, 
as  I  have  Raid.  Indispensable,  if  we  are  not 
to  succumb  throueh  weakness.  And  if  we 
show  the  necessary  determination  and  sacri- 
fice during  the  years  to  come  we  can  hope 
Xor  the  day  when  all  this  military  force  will 
become  unneces.'^ary  and  when  the  w»st  can 
devote  Itself  to  its  true  Inner  purpo'ie. 

It  Is  fairly  easy  to  state  the  policies  we 
should  fr.llow.  But  we  wlU  be  doing  our- 
selves a  dlsfcrvlce  If  we  do  not  face  'he  fact 
that  it  win  require  the  greatest  determina- 
tion and  wisdom  of  which  this  cruntry  Is 
canable  to  do  these  thines. 

The  diaictilty  comes  mainly  from  the  need 
to  do  things  In  ways  which  cannot  look  to 
the  past  for  guidance.  The  French  his- 
torian-philosopher Talne  has  said  that  the 
institutions  and  poilcie-i  of  a  country  are 
not  built  by  the  free  will  of  the  people  but 
are  dictated  by  the  character  and  history  of 
the  nation.  This  notion  may  be  too  de- 
terministic for  our  American  way  of  think- 
ing— for  Americans  do  not  easily  accept  the 
proposition  that  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  cannot  be  done.  But  we  would  de- 
ceive ourselves  if  we  did  not  recognize  that 
the  task  before  us  requires  u.s  to  change  ways 
of  doin;;  things  which  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  {>ast  and  to  cut  new  paths  through 
an  uncharted  and  uninviting  terrain. 

In  the  acceleration  of  history  in  which  we 
now  are  the  past  has  lost  much  of  its  ade- 
quacy as  a  guide.  What  has  happened  is.  It 
seems  to  me.  that  while  science  has  been 
running  ahead  at  a  fantastic  rate  the  in- 
stitutions and  policies  by  which  man  gov- 
erns himself  have  moved  ahead  only  slightly. 
For  this  reason  the  usually  wise  way  oi  get- 
ting guidance  from  the  past  and  of  adapt- 
ing It  to  the  slightly  differing  conditions  of 
the  present  will  not  work  today.  We  can 
look  to  the  past,  to  fc>e  sure,  for  some  help, 
but  the  conditions  of  today  are  and  the  con- 
ditions of  tomorrow  wUi  be  so  radically  diX- 
Xerent  from  those  oX  yesterday  that  it  may 
usually  be  said,  at  least  in  matters  political 
and  military,  that  to  rely  in  major  part  oa 
the  ways  of  the  pa.st  is  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce disaster.  And  if  there  is  any  truth  In 
that  statement  of  Taine  of  which"  I  spoke  a 
moment  ago — that  the  past  and  not  mans 
reason  is  the  controlling  thing  in  shaping 
his  political  decisions — we  must  view  with 
concern  the  novelty  and  serioiisness  oX  the 
problems  which  lie  ahead. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  traditions  and  in  the  spiriiuul 
nature  of  our  Nation— the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  asking  a  free  people  devoted  to 
peace,  with  no  wish  toward  iheu-  neighbors 
but  good  ones,  to  keep  In  being  when  no 
shooting  Is  going  on,  a  military  force  so 
strong  that  it  can  defend  Itself  against  a 
nation  led  by  an  aggressor  authoritarian 
government. 

Already  this  conflict  of  ideas— the  need  to 
prepare  for  war  when  In  fact  we  want  peace- 
is  confusing  some  of  our  citizens.  The 
power  of  a  modern  military  establishment 
is  appalling;  and  to  give  us  further  pause. 
the  roie  of  defense  now  consists  in  major 
part  of  counter  attack. 

Seme  thoughtful  citizens  have  felt  that 
the  violence  of  the  defensive  counter  stroke 
which  we  have  been  building  raises  deep 
questions  of  moraUty — of  the  rlghtness  of 
the  United  States  In  preparing  for  an  act  of 
such  destructive  power. 

This  Is  a  point  of  view  which  is  not  Ughtiy 
to  be  put  aside.  Any  challenge  to  the  moral- 
ity of  United  States  policy  must  give  con- 
cern to  anyone  who  has  even  the  smallest 
relation  to  that  poitcy.     Therefore  when  I 
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mj  titat  By  own  eoBTlcUo*  o»  ttM  sQb>ct 
li  lh^^**^.  I  Ad  bm  aMttB  tbat  I  tev*  wchtd 

X  da  Ml 

klDd  of  WMpi^ia  vt  baT«  ta  c«r  ancB«l  or 
tte  kiaa  at  mmf3  aztd  uct:a  ««  oac.  I 
ttet  oar  meni  pialUaa  vui  b« 
^  tte  near  vitb  vhacb  v*  poib  our 
to  acktev*  pMcc 
to  DO  MHtt,  awnl  or  ocbarvlM.  In 
»  AiCHMo  fare*  vhicb  li  no  good. 
Kor  IS  tbcTF  Ui«  slightest  ccnae  In  trvtcg 
to  Bate  of  wv  *  be«rkbi«  busincs*.  But  12 
•ayva*  can  1*7  traUtXiilly  Uut  ««  arc  not 
•Bias  all  «•  ■houtd  to  cUziurAte  wu  aa  & 

CBon  to  wanj  iibowt  our  BMnd  pdtkm. 

I  iMW  UttK  srapothy  wttli  the  Idn  tSiat 
«•  ttaooM  cioC  b*  rcod;  to  drfecd  curselm 
IT  dcaptt*  all  our  efforts  to  kckleTe  pesce  we 
•re  s: tacked.  Indeed  I  cocoeiTe  the  moral- 
Icy  to  bt  tik»  mmwiH  I  bellere  ve  vou'd 
I  to  ovr  tfatr*  to  ourselves,  and  to 
alllca  ot  the  frae  vcrid  iX  ve 
to  hove  •  m»ttai7  Xorce  wbjch 
make  tt  rerj  plain  to  all  that  tt  vould 
r  a  — *«*«>^f  to  break  the  peace 
I  hare  canptalbMd  tbe  difinilties  of  the 
I  vonld  fXT«  a  mMcadlng 
If  I  did  M«  doae  wtth  a  atate- 
oT  fatth  that  these  tasks  can  be  ac- 


ttaa  Unite  J  States  has  made  a 
turn  front  lu  oid  isolationism. 
And  I  thick  It  Is  flttln«  to  point  cut  that 
Tvcoarkably  veU  with  the  nev 
for  leadership  which  ha^e 
forced  tipon  ta  There  Is  no  reason 
why  w*  cannot  fo  on  at  the  same  or  even  a 
faster  pace  to  breaic  through  the  cbetar'.es 
bsfx  II  lis  and  our  goal  We  have — let  lis 
not  ioreet^ooa  freat  thing  on  cur  side — 
the  wuh  of  tba  ordinary  man  ererywhere 
for  pcaee.  Surtiy  tt  Is  not  too  much  tc  hcpe 
tfeas  sooa  day  this  daap  bnf»  of  humanity 
vfll  win  throufh.  Wo  foverament.  hoverer 
dictatorial  Its  rule,  can  forever  block  the  will 
ml  tha  paoplc  tar  thetr  urge  to  stop  the  evtl 
ml  war.  Tba  goal  la  tbera  before  us.  It  la 
a  goal  that  can  ba  reached 

At  another  erMs  tn  the  history  of  oin' 
eountry.  a  great  perhaps  the  greatest.  PhUa- 
tfalpfaian  saw  the  run  of  hope  and  was  prorcd 
a ati lastingly  right.  As  the  draft  CoosUtu- 
tka  waa  bctng  irtgned  in  Philadelphia  In 
I1S7  BsBlaakla  Franklin  looking  toward  the 
praiidliig  i<liai  1'  diair  at  the  back  c(  which 
a  rtatag  ran  happened  to  be  painted,  observed 
to  a  few  members  near  him  that  painters  h:^d 
foond  it  diiCrult  to  distinguish  in  their  art 
•  itakag  frora  a  setting  sun.  "I  have."  said 
ha.  "often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the 
aaartOB.  and  the  rldisitudes  cf  my  hopes  ard 
fean  as  to  Its  i«ue  locked  at  that  behir:d 
the  president  wit.hout  being  abie  to  tell 
whether  U  was  nstng  or  *ettln^.  but  now  at 
length  I,  have  the  happiness  to  know  that 
It  Is  a  nsicg  and  not  a  setting;  sun.*" 


Platform  Adopted  by  the  N  Ath  B'«DDial 
Stale  CooveDtion  of  tke  Aft'iated  Youaf 
Denocratt,  lac,  of  New  York  State, 
Jane  17.  1930 


EXTENSION  OP  R3IARKS 

rr 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Miw   T    nK 
IN  THE  HOLSB  OF  R^'l'K^ENT.'STlVia 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.    ROONEY      Mr     Sp.aJtpr.    und*T 
Imtc  previously  grants  me  by  unani- 


TT.ca.,  consent  cf  the  Hcuse  to  extend  my 
remftrks  In  ihe  RscotD.  I  include  the  (ol- 
lowtnc  ptetfonn  Adopted  by  th3  ninth 
biennUl  8ut«  cociTentlon  of  the  AfliU- 
Ated  Tonng  Z>aBoer»ts.  Inc  .  of  Ne«  York 
8Utc.  Jnne  17. 1990: 

The  election  campaign  of  1950  brings  the  . 
pcopl*  of  our  State  and  Nation  to  a  major 
croasroada.  Twenty  years  ago  the  first  Dem- 
ocratic CongiaM  atnce  the  administration  of 
Woodrow  WUseo  was  swept  into  o9ce  b?  a 
people  sickened  by  the  callous  se  flshness 
and  disinterest  exhibited  by  the  R.fpubiican 
Party  in  the  adinmlstrations  of  Harding. 
Coolidge.  and  Hoover.  Heariened  by  the  re- 
newed interest  taken  in  the  problems  cf  the 
paoi^  by  a  Democratic  Conj^ess.  the  Amer- 
ican peep:-  m  1932  swept  the  New  D;al  of 
Pranklin  D  Roosevelt  into  pubUc  office  and 
rtspons:bilit7.  In  the  five  administrations 
of  Government  by  the  Democratic  Party  un- 
der President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man, our  party  has  justified  the  faith  and 
trust  of  our  citlaenry.  and  has  led  the  fiRbt  to 
make  secure  and  real  the  democratic  ideal  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  November  the  Republican  Party,  in 
the  last  throes  of  survival,  is  making  a  des- 
perate eiTort  to  snatch  the  control  of  the 
Cocgreaa  from  the  American  people.  In  the 
*"~'***e  campaign,  our  citizens  must  ^leter- 
mlne  whether  they  »lil  permit  the  great  pro- 
gre«iTe  gains  of  the  last  20  years  to  be  over- 
ridden and  undermined  by  the  party  of  privi- 
lege. We  Jeel  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  mindful  of  the  record  cf 
acrompllahment  ii.  the  public  interest  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  will,  once  and  for  all.  re- 
ject the  party  cf  Hoover  and  Dewey,  and  will. 
by  a  decisive  vote,  return  HERBnr  H  Lihman 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  a  i?reat  Dem- 
ocratic delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

During  the  many  administrations  of  Alfred 
E  Smith.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Herbert 
H  Lehman  at  Albany,  our  people  were  proud 
of  New  York  States  position  of  leadership 
among  all  the  commonwealth  of  our  great 
Republic.  Albany  was  the  laboratory  where 
the  great  works  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  were  cast  and  moldtd.  In  the  ^a*«- 
8  yeai-s.  our  State  has  yielded  its  position 
of  eminence  and.  under  the  backward  ad- 
ministration of  a  Republican  governor  and 
a  Republican  legislature,  has  degenerated  to 
the  point  where  the  political  candidacy  of 
a  perennial  candidate  for  President  has  been 
substituted  for  the  public  interest  as  the 
concern  of  the  oppressive  rulers  at  Albany. 

In  the  coming  campaign  our  citizens  will 
have  the  oppcrtuntty  of  substituting!  a  vig- 
orous and  alert  Democratic  governor  and  lei?- 
Islature  at  Albany  few  do-nothing  D€*eyUm. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  '7hi?n  the  people 
speak  we  will  find  that  they  have  done  this 
by  a  resounding  majority. 

Our  pa-'ty  has  never  been  coy  or  hesitant 
In  letting  the  people  know  where  it  stands 
in  the  vital  istues  that  concern  them.  In 
that  tradition,  we  of  the  AdiUated  Young 
Democrats  have  always  sought  to  state  plain- 
ly and  m  no  uncertain  words  our  position 
and  that  of  cur  candidates.  Once  more  we 
do  s<j. 

N*TIO!«jU.    ISSCXS 

1.  The  United  Nations:  We  atfrm  our  full 
support  of  the  Umted  Nations,  and  advocate 
a  policy  of  strengthening  it  so  that  it  may 
make  and  enforce  wise  Judgments,  and  keep 
tba  peace  of  the  world.  We  call  upon  our 
rapcaaantatives  in  our  national.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  give  It  lull  support  so 
that  It  may  lead  the  world  to  lasting  peace 
and   international   democracy. 

80  thil  the  United  Nations  may  become 
an  effective  Instrument  for  lasting  peace,  we 
urge  that  the  veto  b«  abolished,  and  that  it 
be  equipped  with  an  international  police 
force. 

W^  ur^e  that  all  nations  be  admitted  to 
membership  tn  the  United  Nations  so  that 


tu  powers  may  he  effective.  To  that  end.  we 
urge  the  immediare  admission  of  cotintrias 
such  as  the  Iruh  Free  State  aud  Portugal. 

2  National  defense:  We  ha -e  no  lUustona 
that  until  ttie  United  Nation.!  has  an  effec- 
tive international  police  fore?  to  maintain 
peace,  the  United  States  muit  possess  the 
most  effective  and  complete  armed  forces  iu 
a  sta*e  of  readiness.  To  this  end.  we  advo- 
cate the  maintenance  of  our  havy.  Air  Force, 
and  Army  on  a  basis  of  readli.ess  for  action. 
We  cannot  economize  with  national  defense. 
We  advocate  the  construction  of  large,  mod- 
ern carriers  for  our  Navy,  anc  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  adequate  and  mtxlern  air  groups  for 
our  Air  Force.  We  stronglf  support  the 
maintenance  cf  six  active  d  visions  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  so  that  we  may  meet  all 
emergencies. 

3  Atomic  energy:  Our  Matlon  should 
possess  the  most  advanced  ai  d  the  most  ef- 
fective weapons.  To  that  end,  we  advocate 
the  development  and  stockpilng  of  A-bombs, 
H-bombs,  and  such  more  ad\anced  weapons 
as  may  be  developed.  We  b  ;lieve  that  the 
peaceful  application  of  atoml.;  energy  should 
be  of  Immense  benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  we  advocate  tl^at  the  program 
of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  this  di- 
rection be  continued.  We,  o  ice  again,  sub- 
scribe to  the  Baruch  plan  for  international 
control  of  atomic  enersry. 

4.  Foreign  aid:  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
battle  for  the  democratic  wa\  of  life  cannot 
be  waged  by  Americana  a!on  •,  but  that  we 
must  have  the  support  of  the  free  peoples 
of  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa.  To  that  end 
we  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  Presidents  point  4  program. 

5.  Colonialism :  We  continue  to  believe  that 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  should 
be  made  living  reality  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  that  all  peoples  should  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  » nd  have  self- 
government.  We  urge  that  oiir  Government 
do  all  that  It  can  to  accomf  llsh  this.  We 
advocate  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  American  citize  iship  and  or- 
ganic acta  (or  Guam  and  An  erlcan  Samoa. 
WeTIrgp  that  the  right  to  V(  te  be  restored 
to  residents  of  the  District  "l  Columbia. 

y  6  Communism:  We  abhor  lommunlsm  in 
all  Its  manifestations,  and  we  conuSiend  our 
national  administration  for  :  eeking  to  root 
it  out.  We  are  opposed  to  tlie  employment 
cf  any  Communist  iu  our  r  ational.  State, 
or  local  governments.  The  danger  to  our 
democratic  wav  of  life  does  not  come  only 
from  abroad.  There  are  some  misguided  citi- 
zens and  aliens  who  call  themselves  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lent  themselvej  and  their  en- 
ergies to  the  foreign  doctrine  md  the  foreign 
aggressors  who  seek  to  stamp  out  democracy 
In  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
an  American  Gottwald  or  an  Vmencan  Qui3-_ 
h.^^J.  and  we  must  take  all  steps  that  our 
Constitution  permits  to  see  hat  we  do  not 
have  one.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  apply 
traditional  American  methols  in  ferreting 
cut  a;d  removing  such  hostile  persons.  It 
is  clear  to  us  that  the  memi>ers,  both  open 
and  concealed,  of  the  Amerit  an  Communist 
Party  are,  in  fact,  the  wiling  agents  of  a 
foreign  government  commitiee  to  interfer- 
ence in  our  domestic  affairs.  We  must  deal 
with  them  as  such. 

7.  FBI:  We  applaud  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  its  heroic  accomplish- 
ments and  urge  that  it  recene  all  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  perform  its  duties. 

8.  Tee  CVA  and  the  MV/  :  We  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  Colunbia  River  Au- 
thority and  a  Missouri  Rivt  r  Authority  so 
that,  like  tlie  TVA.  they  ni.  y  conserve  cur 
natural  resources  and  help  )ur  peopie  to  a 
better  and  mere  secure  life. 

9.  Labor:  We  advocate  ih  j  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  the  enactment  of 
sound  labor  legislation  discriminating 
aguln.st  neither  management  nor  labor,  but 
preserving  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
equity  We  urge  strengthen  ng  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  returnin ;  to  it  mai^y  of 
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the  funrtlonn  of  which  It  has  been  stripped 

10.  FIPC:  We  oppose  discrimination  and 
aagraffation  in  all  its  forms.  We  advocau 
the  enactment  immediately  of  the  Federal 
FEPC  law,  and  of  an  antlpoll  tai  law. 

11.  Federal  health  insurance  We  art 
aware  that  no  American  family  with  an  in- 
come of  $.5,000  can  afford  serious  lllnesB.  We 
strongly  believe  that  the  ability  of  any  per- 
son to  have  adequate  medical  care  should 
not  be  dependent  on  his  financial  condition. 
We  urge  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  health 
Insurance  law,  which  will  protect  all  of  our 
citizens  against  the  ravages  of  serious  ill- 
ness, and  which  will  assist  States  and  local 
communities  In  providing  adequate  hos- 
pitals and  medical  facilities. 

12.  St.  Lawrence  seaway:  We  again  endorse 
the  program  for  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and 
full  development  by  New  York  State  of  the 
water  power  facilities  thereby  provided.  Too 
long  has  this  Important  project  been  neg- 
lected. In  connection  therewith,  we  favor 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the 
•cenlc  beauty  of  Niagara  Palls. 

13.  Court  martial  reform:  We  support  leg- 
islation for  a  com.plete  reform  of  the  courtE- 
martial  system  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  we 
urge  the  enactment  of  laws  that  will  bring 
real  Justice  Into  military  and  naval  Justice. 

14.  SEC :  We  support  the  Frear  bUl  for  the 
extension  of  the  Securities  Act  and  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  to  corporations  having 
assets  of  $3,000,000  and  more  than  300  stock- 
holders. 

15.  Social  security:  We  continue  to  sup- 
port extension  of  the  social  security  program 
to  provide  full  protection  against  old  age. 
Illness,  and  economic  misfortune  for  every- 
one with  benefits  adequate  to  provide  at  least 
a  minimum  of  health  and  decency,  regard- 
less of  earnings.  We  advocate  extension  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  segments  of  the 
population  now  barred  from  It. 

16.  Stockpiling:  We  approve  the  program 
of  stockpiling  critical  and  strategic  mate- 
rials, so  that  in  time  of  emergency  our  Nation 
will  be  adequately  prepared. 

17  Veterans:  We  oppose  the  efforts  being 
made  to  cut  down  the  hospital  benefits 
available  to  our  veterans.  The  soldier  and 
the  sailor  who  responded  to  his  country's 
call  should  not.  when  sick  and  disabled,  lack 
necessary  medical  care  and  attention. 

18  Housing:  We  again  advocate  prompt 
and  thorough  action  by  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments  In  promoting  public 
housing  programs  so  that  all  citizens  in  need 
of  homes  will  be  able  to  procure  them. 

19.  Strengthening  of  the  antitrust  laws: 
Strengthening  and  modernization  of  the 
antitrust  laws  are  long  overdue,  and  we  urge 
the  immediate  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

20.  Voting:  We  believe  that  the  right  to 
▼ote  should  be  extended  to  all  citizens  18 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  same  qualifica- 
tions should  govern  the  obligation  to  fight 
and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection 
of  gOTemment. 

STATE    ISStniS 

1.  Education:  We  favor  immediate  action 
to  increase  State  appropriations  fcr  higher 
education  until  they  meet  the  needs  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  State  and  until  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  per  capita  appropria- 
tion of  other  States.  We  favor  increases  in 
teachers'  salaries  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living, 

2.  State  finances:  We  favor  the  utilization 
of  any  surplus  funds,  built  up  largely  by  tax 
revenues  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  State. 
to  meet  the  increasing  financial  burdens  of 
those  cities  in  this  period  of  inflation.  The 
State  must  make  an  equitable  division  of 
State  revenues  with  municipal  governments, 
and  admit  the  cities  of  the  State  to  the  legiti- 
mate share  of  the  taxes  paid  by  them. 

3.  Motor  vehicles:  We  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  revenues  obtained  from  gasoline  taxes 
and  automobile  license  fees  for  purposes 
other  than  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  system  of  highways. 


We  urge  that  the  dl««rlmlnatory  gasoline 
tax  in  favor  of  nonautooKJiive  user*  of 
gasoline  be  ab<jli«hed,  and  that  Industrial 
users  of  gasoline  be  subjected  to  the  same 
tax  as  motorists.  We  oppose  a  use  tax  on 
automobiles. 

4.  Legislative  representation:  We  demand 
an  end  to  the  gerrymandering  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  foisted  on  the  State, 
and  to  the  intolerable  situation  under  which 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  consti- 
tuting more  than  a  majority  of  the  State,  and 
providing  more  than  two-thlrd.s  of  the  State's 
income,  are  denied  equal  representation  in 
either  house  of  the  legislature. 

5.  Recognition  of  women  voters:  Although 
they  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  elec- 
torate, there  are  few  major  State,  city,  or 
county  offices  which  women  hold.  We  ad- 
vocate the  nomination,  election,  and  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  women  to  a  fair  share  of 
city.  State  and  county  offices,  and  we  call 
upon  Democratic  leaders  In  this  State  to 
give  such  representation  to  women  on  the 
ticket  to  be  presented  this  fall. 

6.  Garage  rents:  Residents  of  the  city  of 
New  York  have  had  Imposed  upon  them  a 
315  percent  increase  in  garage  rentals.  We 
call  for  the  elimination  of  this  abuse  by  the 
extension  of  rent  control  to  garage  rentals. 

7.  Extension  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits:  The  benefits  of  unemployment  In- 
surance should  be  extended  to  classes  now 
excluded  from  them. 

8.  Divorce:  We  have  repeatedly  called  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  scandalous  and  shock- 
ing conditions  existing  in  our  divorce  courts. 
A  commission  should  be  created  by  the  leg- 
islature to  make  a  study  of  all  our  laws  re- 
lating to  marriage,  the  family,  and  divorce 
so  that  we  may  have  constructive  laws  per- 
mitting the  salvage  of  broken  marriages,  so 
that  fraud  and  perjury  may  be  driven  from 
the  courts,  and  so  that  the  public  morals 
and  confidence  in  the  courts  may  be 
strengthened.  On  this  commis.5ion  .should  be 
representatives  of  all  faiths,  professions,  and 
groups  concerned  with  marriage  and  the 
family. 

9.  Reorganization  of  the  courts:  Our  pres- 
ent court  structure  is  archaic  and  inefficient. 
Some  courts  are  overloaded  with  work  and 
others  have  little  to  do.  Calendars  are 
crowded  and  the  administration  of  justice 
Is  Inefficient.  Proposals  and  studies  have 
been  made  to  reorgan.ze  our  court  struciure 
to  eliminate  its  inadequacies.  The  legisla- 
ture should  proceed  with  the  enactment  of  a 
court  reorganization  bill  promptly. 

10.  Narcotics:  We  favor  the  enactment  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts  by  State 
agencies,  and  the  taking  of  steps  by  the 
State  to  eliminate  the  traffic  m  narcotics. 

11.  "Little  Hoover  Commission":  Enact- 
ment of  bill  for  "Little  Hoover  Commission" 
to  be  patented  after  the  Feaeral  Hoover  Com- 
mittee, which  is  needed  in  the  State  cf  New 
York. 

12.  Permanent  personal  r?gistratlon :  It 
Is  urgent  that  the  State  legislature  pass  a 
bill  for  permanent  personal  registration  in 
New  York  State. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Helen  Gahagan 
Dooglas,  of  Califoimia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKJENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  6i)eaker.  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  the  following  ex- 


cerpts from  a  radio  broadca.st  I  made 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sunday,  May 
14.  1950: 

I  stand  squarely  on  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party— and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  not  only  believe  in  that  platform,  I 
helped  build  It.     For  10  years,  I  have  served 

in  the  high  councils  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  have  i)een  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  I  have  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  of  California.  For  6  years,  as  a 
Democratic  Representative  from  California,  I 
have  been  working  to  write  into  law  tne 
the  platform  I  have  helped  fashion. 

I  believe  that  we  can  build  a  lasting  peace 
and  that  we  can  promote  security  and  free- 
dom at  home.  I  t>elieve  that  we  must  pro- 
mote security  and  freedom  at  home  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace. 

I  believe  In  our  democratic  Government 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

I  believe  that  our  political  system  Is  the 
most  advanced  form  of  government  in  the 
world  and  that  together  with  private  enter- 
prise, it  has  given  us  more  freedom  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  any  otiier 
system  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  own  your 
own  home,  your  ov.  u  fa.-m,  your  own  business 
and  to  have  a  good  Job  at  a  decent  wage.  I 
believe  we  must  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  own  their  own  homes,  their  own 
larrns,  and  their  own  businesses. 

Employment  Is  now  at  a  peak,  but  we  still 
haven't  enough  Jobs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population.  I  believe  we  must  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  to  create  new  Jobs. 

We  have  a  political  system  that  is  immedi- 
ately responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  if  every  democratic  effort  to  meet  these 
needs  and  to  avoid  future  problems  is  to  be 
dubbed  antidemocratic.  pro-Socialist,  pro- 
Communlrt.  wr  will  dig  the  grave  of  this 
free-enterprise  system.  Yes,  and  even  of 
freedom  itself. 

If  every  attempt  to  clean  out  slums,  to  pro- 
mote programs  to  permit  families  to  own 
their  homes  and  their  own  farms;  if  every 
program  to  stimulate  free  enterprise  and 
create  new  Jobs;  if  every  attempt  to  build 
scund  security  for  old  age  and  adversity:  if 
every  attempt  to  develop  and  conserve  our 
natural  resources  for  all  the  people  is  to  be 
throttled  by  being  called  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic, we  create  the  frustrations  that 
lead    hopeless   men    to    foresake   democracy. 

The  way  to  keep  communism  out  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  keep  democracy  in  it. 

I  believe  in  the  separation  of  the  powers 
of  Government — legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial — as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  I  iiave  voted 
consistently  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Those  who  make  the  laws  should  not  be 
given  the  power  to  suppress  opposition  to 
those  laws  or  to  Judge  citizens  in  trials  by 
headlines  and  under  cloak  of  congressional 
Immunity. 

These  are  the  first  steps  toward  totali- 
tar.auism. 

We  cannot  protect  freedom  by  destroying 
the  checks  and  balances  that  have  preserved 
it  for  150  years.  That  will  not  protect 
freedom,  nor,  let  me  add,  will  it  preserve 
the  prestige  of  the  American  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

In  totalitarian  countries,  men  trade  aspi- 
rations of  freedom  for  promises  of  bread 
and  security.  In  our  democratic  country, 
we  can  have  bread  and  security  and  free- 
dom for  everyone.  Not  to  understand  this 
basic  difference  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism  is  to  fail  to  understand  the 
threat  of  communism  throughout  the  world. 
To  ignore  this  difference  is  to  abandon  tha 
greatest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  democracy, 
as  we  seek  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 

I  repeat,  the  way  to  keep  communism  out 
of  America  is  to  keep  democracy  in  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■■» 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

n  THE  SCfATl  Of  mt  'SITTD  •rrATTS 

IFedfteadav.  yun«  21  iUifitlattve  dcy  of 
Wednetday.  Jun^  7     19^0 

Ut   aiU-err-E      Mr    Pr  vkr.t.  I  ^xk 


tbe  Appcadta  of  4hr  Rxcoc!)  an  address 
^  lb?  Junior  Senator  trom  Nev  Jersey 
kr  Hnooacsos]  on  Senate  Resdu- 
uc^  260.  at  tbe  «nn;al  oonTention  ban- 
o<  tbe  Drpaxtment  of  Ncv  Jersey. 
War  Veterans  of  tbe  United 
Steles,  at  AsiiarT  Park.  June  17. 1950. 

Diere  beaac  no  objection,  the  address 
«M  ordered  to  be  iKtnted  in  the  Rxcoaa. 
as  fcUcTs; 
lifr.  OoanHndar.  nnrpttT  tba  rtrj  fradoos 
I  haTc  just  UatexMd 
a  btt  vbo  Um  next 
I  fed  Mux  I  need  no  In- 
to ay  aaacaMM  «»■■■»«■»<*•■  <rf  two 
f^eat  vara.  In  thla  <mUiiC«laiMd  eoBpany. 
I  f«r:  ass-urwl  Utat  I  do  not  q»eak  In  tbe  TOtoa 
crfasoancer. 

At  tte  ontact  of  my  nsaarks.  may  I  say  that 
I  am  fzcaUy  hooorad  by  tbe  prir-Je^  which 
ta  mtae  toalfM-  It  «  alvaya  a  prlTU««e  to 
toe  vtth  men  vbo  bave  faced  tbe  fira  oi  the 
cbCBT  In  tbe  eatae  of  tracdocn.  justice,  and 
Bterrr- 

It  ta  alvaj*  a  prime^e  to  be  with  one't 
fcUow  catiaans  anjwber«  when  ihej  join  to 
iTca  to  bifh  principles  and 

Aad  aa  I  look  upau  thia  ■aaeinMige  to- 
BJ^t,  I  aae  a  grcup  ot  patrtoca.  gathered 
to  dedicate  tbemselTca  anew  to  a  creater 
Aaaenca — an  Amer.c^  where  aO  who  have 
BMuil  in  ita  cause  whether  in  peace  or  In 
war.  but  pamcoUiij  in  war.  atand  ready 
to  pledge  ttaaaMdrea  further  to  tba  preacr- 
rauoc  c£  the  United  Statea  of  AmerW-a.  Its 
Conadtution.  tu  giorioua  and  predoua  In- 
iiututloc^.  Its  Internal  aecunty.  its  economy 
and  all  of  the  things  which  will  give  it 
strength  and  stability  to  guide  and  if  neces- 
aary  to  enforce  the  way  to  a  juat  and  lastmg 
peace. 

Tbe  aort  of  peace  which  is  so  neccaaary 
If  ihJa  great  dvUlaation  ia  to  surrlre. 

Tberc  are  mmy  faoeta  to  this  road  to 
peace — come  He  here  on  the  home  front, 
others  lit  m  the  foreign  fields. 

n^ey  are  all  important  bat  tune  will  not 
peraut  Bie  tonight  to  diaeuaa  them  each  in 
detaiL 

So  like  the  traveler  who  after  bis  travels 
wants  to  know  something  of  where  be  has 
been.  I  ahaU  concentrate  on  one  area  and 
tbAt.  nantely,  Germany  and  our  respcns:bii- 
Itiea  there. 

Just  S  years  ago  allied  armies  under 
Amerleas  laaidataftilp  decisively  broke  and 
defeated  RItlcr'a  tcmfylng  military  machine. 
We  thought  then  we  had  defeated  more 
than  an  armed  force.  We  thought  we  also 
had  defeated  a  moostroua  way  of  life  and 
our  one  high  rcaolve  was  that  this  was  to 
be  a  military  Tlctory  which  would  prove  to 
be   JnAniteJy   more  than   a   milltanr    victory. 

The  triumph  of  our  arms  signalized  an 
end  to  Hitlensm.  to  racism,  ar.d  to  the  sort 
of  ruthless  rustional  ambition  which  can 
never  be  satiated. 

Plve  veais  ago  we  did  not  bsv  to  be  re- 
mlri.Oed  as  indeed  I  do  uot  have  to  remind 
those  of  you  who  are  active  In  the  Jewish 
Wat  Veterans,  of  the  Inescapabiy  damning 
c^r^^sequenccs  of  spatby  and  indifference  to 
byperaggreaai  ve  German  nationalism  We 
here  tonlgbt  know  tbe  monumental  taaks  of 
rahabilltation  and  salvage  occaaloned  by  tiie 
ravagea  of  nazism. 

P'>r  tbe  past  half  daewla  we  necessarily 
have  been  abaorbed  In  repairing  ruins.  In 
shifting  sod  reaettling  displaced  populations. 
In  rebuilding  bodies  and  ;n  res*  ^ring  hope 

Our  efforts  to  create  new  and  more  fruitful 
aaodaa  of  tiring  have  l:ad  to  be  delayed  put 
off  while  we  recorjitruct  what  the  Narls 
caused  to  be  torn  down. 

lauBMUatcly  fallowing  the  war  wt  an- 
aPttacad  denazification  derallitarlxatlon.  d«- 
atnaHialUm.  aad  moat  nnportantly.  demi.- 

rai  goals  in  Otiauuij. 


I  certainly  hsve  ro  qua.'-«l  with  those 
alms,  indeed.  1  '.aud  them  toe  ay  as  I  piratsed 
them  at  the  time. 

We  realiaed  that  the  conditioning  of  a  peo- 
ple to  desnocracy— a  people  who  had  pre- 
no«sly  bean  iafcctad  with  a  laraging  tctall- 
tartan  iiixliiii  rnnlil  not  p:x>ceed  until  we 
had  extirpated  the  last  ve»  tlgea  of  those 
l^ifiueacea  which  deadened  lis  moral  sense 
and  destroyed  even  trie  faintest  glamor  of 
humanity  and  clvULzation. 

At  that  time  we  did  more  than  talk,  for 
we  prcmulgated  a  denazificat.  on  statute  and 
we  instituted  a  series  cf  deiAZiflcaCion  tri- 
bunals. We  vent  further.  :?or  a  while  we 
made  It  Impossible  for  Naa;  or  their  asso- 
ciates, big  and  little,  to  qialily  for  high 
government  pceta.  We  osterslbly  embarked 
upon  a  c^unj^aign  to  rid  the  German  school 
system  of  CTery  remnant  and  relic  of 
Hitlensm. 

According  to  occupation  o  Aciais.  we  were 
demising  educational  technlcues  fur  instill- 
ing in  the  German  people,  a. id  especially  in 
the  youth,  a  devotion  to  demi<cr&tic  practices 
and  a  dedication  to  democrat;:  ideals. 

Prom  all  that  I  have  said  tins  far  it  is  evl- 
dent  that  we  came  to  Gennany  «ith  the 
avDwed  mtention  to  "educate  for  democracy." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unre  ilist;c  to  expect 
any  nation  with  such  tin  auth::ritarian  back- 
ground to  become  democratic  In  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  word  in  the  short  period  of 
5  ye&;s. 

Democracy,  concededly.  is  not  something 
which  can  be  stuffed  wiUy-nlUy  Into  the 
naind.  but  our  Government  has  had  every 
chance,  at  the  very  least,  tc  tell  the  Ger- 
mans the  historical  facts  abDut  Germany's 
policy  in  the  period  Intervening  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and  to  ex- 
plain from  a  democratic  poi  it  of  view  the 
relationship  which  must  exu  t  between  the 
individual  and  the  state  II  f:ee  government 
is  to  exist. 

Apparently  we  have  completely  failed  to 
do  this.  The  German  people  today  lack  im- 
derstandlng  and  perspective.  They  are  ap- 
parently as  Ignorant  of  free  lovernment.  as 
politically  unsophisticated  and  as  historically 
naive  as  if  they  had  been  :utured  within 
the  rigid  and  narrowly  draw  i  lines  of  Nazi 
doctrine.  And.  indeed,  why  should  they  not 
be' 

For  the  fact  Is  that  they  have  been  In- 
structed by  many  rf  the  san-.e  teachers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  schools  and  academies 
and    universities    during    the    Hitler    regime. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  director 
of  the  ediicational  and  cultural  relation- 
ship division  of  our  own  n  llitary  govern- 
ment, the  appointment  of  i  jrmer  Nazis  to 
the  teaching  staffs  cf  schools  and  univer- 
sities is  still  taking  place  a  a  steady  and 
unfailing  rate,  with  3  percei  t  to  4  percent 
of  the  former  Nazis  being  ret  irned  each  and 
every  month.  Therefore.  It  would  seem  evi- 
dent that  we  have  failed  to  piovlde  adequate 
educational  materials  or  a  properly  oriented 
school  system. 

As  a  result.  German  youth  has  no  regard 
and  no  use  for  democracy  ar.d  remains  vio- 
lently nationalistic  and  anti- Semitic.  Their 
heroes  are  still  von  Treltscl  ke.  von  Bcrn- 
hardl.  von  Hlndenburg.  Ludei  dorff  and  oth- 
ers associated  with  pan-Germinlsm  and  ideas 
of  the  Herrenvoik. 

Teachers  who  deviate  froi.^  the  Nazi  pat- 
tern are  repudiated  as  traiti  rs  by  Gorman 
young  folks  who  still  admire  the  disciplined 
regimentation  of  the  Nazis  ai  d  condone  and 
approve  as  necessary  the  atr  xltles  and  ex- 
cesses of  that  regime 

I  hesitate  even  to  discuss  lecartellzatlon. 
It  hAs  become  a  term  more  appropriate  to 
Jest  than  to  sober  dlscuision 

The  scuttling  of  decarte  izatlon  rather 
than  the  cartels,  the  audd'ii  reliance  on 
trusts  by  some  of  cur  occupat.on  authorities, 
have  l?fl  Germany  in  the  vise  like  grip  of  the 
UidLUUlal   combines   which   :or   gcuerallous 
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have  directed  its  fortunes  and  destiny.  Our 
decartellzatlon  effort  has  been  discredited 
among  Germans  as  well  as  among  ourselves. 

The  roster  of  those  who  have  been  returned 
to  important  admlnlstratlye  and  executive 
positions  In  the  Industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  Germany  reads  like  a  listing  of  Hitler's 
Industrial  advisers  and  financial  wizards. 

The  top  men  responsible  for  Germany's 
economic  life,  men  like  Abs.  Maltzan,  Dlnkel- 
bach.  are  mainly  former  Nazis.  It  is  as  If 
we  had  deliberately  sought  out  the  least 
reliable  Germans  for  the  most  responsible 
pxjsltlons. 

All  this  Information,  however,  is  poorly 
documented  end  there  has  been  no  real 
study  Into  this  problem  by  impartial  ob- 
servers and  our  public  opinion  has  been 
molded  by  reports  from  those  who  them- 
selves have  taken  leading  roles  In  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  occupation  efforts. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  true  facts  and 
to  gain  a  real  Insleht  into  this  subject,  seven 
of  my  colleae;ues  in  the  Senate  and  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  260.  calling  for  the 
President  to  appoint  at  the  earliest  pos.'^ible 
opp<jrtunity  a  bipartisan  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  breakdown  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  Germany. 

The  State  Department  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined its  position  on  Senate  Resolution  260, 
and  while  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
Americans  in  Germany  commending  me  for 
Joining  in  this  effort,  the  Hleh  Commissioner 
himself  has  indicated  that  there  is  no  need 
for  such  an  Inve.stigatlon  and  states  that  his 
staff  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  situation  and  Is 
takinc  all  the  necestary  steps  to  preserve  the 
fruits   of   our  hard-earned   nulltary   victory. 

But.  on  this  issue,  of  all  issues,  it  ia  im- 
perative that  the  American  people  be  ap- 
praised of  the  facts.  Actual  operation  of 
the  occupation  program  has  been  concealed 
behind  a  curtain  of  oflBcial  reports  and 
memoranda,  of  ""authoritative  "  opinion  and 
uncontradicted  rumor,  of  intermittent  offi- 
cial statement  and  sporadic  comment. 

Perhaps  intelligent  efforts  are  being  mad* 
to  redirect  and  reorient  the  German  people 
from  an  attitude  of  self-aggrandiaement  and 
self-pity  to  an  understanding  of  democracy 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate.  Perhaps  the 
German  economy  is  being  democratized  aud 
combines  and  cartels  eliminated  as  effective 
agents  In  the  German  Industrial  scene.  Per- 
haps plans  for  the  remilitarization  of  Ger- 
many are  shadowy  myths,  misleading  and 
untrue. 

Perhaps  efforts  are  being  made  to  dl.^pel 
anti-Semitism,  to  control  and  restrict  the 
vile  and  anti-Semitic  canards  of  the  extrem- 
ist press,  to  search  out  and  punish  those 
who  have  desecrated  Jewish  cemeteries,  who 
have  mobbed  and  beaten  Jewish  DP's  and 
who  have  vandalized  Jewish  businesses. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  well-Integrated  plan  for 
obtaining  the  cooperation  and  active  par- 
ticipation In  Internal  German  affairs  of  for- 
ward-looking and  democratic  elements  with- 
in Germany.  In  whom  alone  resides  her  po- 
tential as  a  peaceful  and  productive  state. 

Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  these  efforts 
Germany  is  well  on  the  way  to  stability,  to 
democracy,  and  to  restoration  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

But  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  surely  there  is 
nothing  to  withhold  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  see  what  Is  being  done 
under  the  sponsorship  cf  their  Government, 
In  reconstructing  an  area  which  classically 
has  been  a  stjurce  of  demagogic  and  milftar- 
istic  Infection. 

Our  concern  In  this  Issue  la  understand- 
able, and  our  apprehensions  reasonable. 

Therefore,  if  the  occupation  pn>gram  has 
failed  In  its  mission,  lost  Its  energy  and  pur- 
pose. If  tt  lacks  plan  and  direction,  then  cer- 
tainly it  Is  our  affirmatve  obligation  to  assess 
It  accurately,  to  determine  its  accomplish- 
ments and  shortcomings  so  that  we  might 
revise  our  procedures  and  techniques,  better 


to  achieve  our  alms,  better  to  attain  a  stable 
and  productive  Germany  which  can  be  a 
source  of  security,  rather  than  a  menace. 
In  this  chaotic  world.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  demand  nothing  less  than  this. 

Many  of  us  have  become  increasingly 
troubled  by  the  apparent  willingness,  even 
eagerness,  of  some  members  of  the  occupa- 
tion hierarchy  to  woo  the  vanqtiished,  to 
curry  favor  with  the  most  extreme  rightist 
elements  of  postwar  Germany,  who  are  vir- 
tually indistinguishable  save  in  the  color  of 
their  shirts  from  the  Hitler  Nfzls,  In  the  vain 
End  wistful  hope  that  in  the  eventuality  that 
the  cold  war  erupts  Into  world  war  UI.  these 
groups  and  Individuals  can  be  persuaded  to 
cast  In  their  lot  with  us,  to  tase  our  side  and 
add  strength  to  our  hand. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  occupation  au- 
thorities have  reportedly  tolerated  and  some- 
times endorsed  fantastic  plans  for  restoring 
German  military  might  and  for  reinforcing 
the  position  of  the  new  "strong  men"  In 
German  industry  and  German  politics 

These  men  are,  of  course,  past  masters  at 
this  game. 

It  took  us  long  enough  to  learn  that  we 
couldn't  do  business  with  Hlt:er. 

Must  we  start  over  from  the  beginning 
to  learn  that  we  can't  do  bus.ness  with  the 
motley  crew  which  spawned  Hitler  and  was 
spawned  by  him,  with  his  henchmen  and 
sidekicks' 

When  will  we  understand  that  extremists 
of  the  right,  like  extremists  of  the  left,  are 
treacherous,  disloyal,  and  wholly  self-seek- 
ing? 

When  will  we  learn  that  they  will  use  us 
and  exploit  our  friendship  when  It  serves 
their  ends  and  repudiate  us  completely  when 
our  paths  are  antipathetic? 

The  dangers  of  an  eventual  union  between 
a  Germany  dominated  by  such  elements  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  minimized. 

Such  a  development  has  hLitorlcal  prece- 
dent in  the  1939  Hitler-Stalin  pact  and  the 
logic  of  the  present  situation  now  rising  to 
haunt  us  is  that  the  same  rapprochement 
can  happen  again. 

As  a  democratic  nation,  we  must  look  for 
support  from  democratic  peoples. 

The  proper,  the  only  way  to  enlist  Ger- 
man assistance  against  any  aj:gressor  Is  not 
by  encouraging  the  ambitious  and  authori- 
tarian right,  but  by  assisting  and  strength- 
ening a  democratic  middleground  In  Ger- 
many, by  building  a  democra:lc  association 
of  small-business  men  and  workers,  and  by 
returning  to  local  office  f)ersons  of  unques- 
tioned democratic  affiliation  and  aspiration. 

The  American  people  have  grown  uneasy 
over  the  conduct  of  the  German  occupation 
and  insist  upon  clarification  by  learning  the 
facts. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  of  any  failure  In 
this  field  stands  the  apparition  of  a  renazi- 
fled  Germany. 

It  is  later  than  we  think,  for  Germany 
is  the  heart  of  the  European  problem  and 
today  both  the  neo-Nazis  In  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  controlled  "people's  army"  in  the 
East  are  in  arduous  training  for  "Der  Tag."* 

In  place  of  the  program  that  began  by 
sincerely  trying  to  wipe  out  nsizism  and 
bringing  democracy  to  Germmy,  there  is 
now  a  resurgence  of  German  nationalism 
which  Is  but  a  thinly  disguised  nazism. 

We  must  find  out  why  this  has  been  al- 
lowed to  happen,  and  how  It  happened.  Now 
more  than  ever  there  Is  urgent  need  for  full 
study  and  Investigation  of  our  occupation 
policies  and  practices.  Until  this  is  done, 
and  unless  this  Is  done,  the  prospect  In  regard 
to  Germany,  for  the  United  States  and  tha 
Western  democracies,  is  grave  and  frighten- 
ing. We  must  draw  new  occupational  plans. 
We  must  draw  better  plans.  What  we  can- 
not do  is  fsdl — in  this  or  any  other  major 
national  or  international  venture. 
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Mr  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Whereas  the  undersigned  constitute  all 
the  members  of  the  December  16,  1948. 
special  Federal  grand  Jury  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  impaneled  to  inquire 
into  espionage  and  subversi\-e  activities;  and 

Whereas  this  Federal  grand  Jury  has  heard 
a  volume  of  testimony  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  many  men  and  women,  associated 
with  or  having  knowledge  of  a  continuing 
conspiracy  against  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  this  testimony  and  evidence  hav* 
led  this  special  Federal  grand  Jury  to  cer- 
tain conclusions  It  deems  proper  and  Im- 
portant to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  find  Judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  OoTemment  for 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, the  undersigned  members  of  thla 
grand  Jury  respectfully  show  and  allege  as 
follows: 

1.  The  safety  of  this  Nation  and  its  In- 
stitutions is  being  jeopardized  because: 

(a)  The  undergrovmd  activities  of  Com- 
mxmists  in  this  country,  organized  in  a  con- 
tinuing conspiracy  and  using  effective  tech- 
niques to  extend  their  infiuence  beyond  their 
ranks,  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
6  years;  and  because 

(b)  The  Nation,  confronted  with  an  en- 
tirely new  situation  in  its  history — a  situa- 
tion in  which  for  the  first  time  the  loyalty  of 
certain  of  Its  own  citizens  has  been  diverted 
to  a  foreign  ideology — has  not  as  yet  devised 
adequate  means  to  combat  this  menace,  and 
because 

(c)  There  has  been  and  is  now  a  concerted 
attempt  on  the  part  of  many,  both  Com- 
munists and  disloyal  Americans  aided  by 
"lellow  travelers,"  to  conceal  the  truth  from 
the  American  people. 

This  conviction  was  arrived  at  by  the 
grand  Jtiry  after  an  experience  in  which  It 
came  face  to  face  with  the  evU  that  Is  com- 
munism. Its  substitution  of  the  false  for 
the  true  as  the  standard  of  Judgment  has  in- 
troduced into  human  affairs  a  new  attack  on 
man's  Integrity. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  evil  of  this  character,  particularly  In 
their  Government,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  they  deny  their  fellow  citizens  those  civil 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  But 
among  such  civil  rights  is  not  the  right  to 
be  employed  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  are  correct  in  demanding  that  all  en- 
trusted with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
country  be  above  suspicion. 

2.  This  grand  jury  in  a  presentment  sub- 
mitted on  April  26,  1949,  warned  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  the  prevelance  and  in- 
crease of  espionage  activities.  It  specifically 
stated  that  existing  laws  applicable  to 
espionage  are  "Inadequate  and  unrealistic.'* 
It  stated  that  these  laws  were  loosely  drawn. 
The  grand  Jury  nov  repeata  that  such  lava 
are  riddled  with  loopholes.  Prerlously  It 
recommended  that  new  legislation  or  tbe 
amendment  of  existing  legislation  be  enacted 
promptly.     The  grand  Jury  now  repeats  that 
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•    Ths  icrand  jury  Is  not  etjc:rtnced  that  tha 
loyalty    l>.M/ds   etuablUn«a   bjr    Lb*   Oov«ra- 


nifr.t  arv  tuftdMit  protactlon  ag»lnft  th* 
tr.iUtratioo  of  Ooomuntota  or  of  the  Ccnr- 
iiiiiatol  liM|<Hiil  taito  gOTemmental  depart - 
msats. 

It  U  rvtber  eoDTlnced  that  th»  security  of 
tb*  country  to  not  ade<}uately  protected  tf 
a  loyalty  board  llmiu  its  inquiry  involvtng 
fovanuamtal  nnploycca  to  a  detennlnatlcu 
of  tba  tadlTidual'S  loyaJty.  Corr.eMus  Van- 
dcitiUt  Whitney,  on  his  retirement  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  csilled  public  attention 
to  this  Inadequacy  and  stated  that,  since  all 
gOTenuncntal  departments  "today  deal  with 
accreC  Information. "  each  and  all  their 
cmployccB  abould  be  good  security  risks,  and 
bene*  abOttUl  be  screened  by  standards  that 
Indtide  'the  company  they  keep  and  stabil- 
ity of  character" 

The  grand  jury  endorses  Mr.  Whitney's 
position  and  recommends  that  Congress 
study  means  to  insure  against  the  Govern- 
ment's employment  of  «my  individual  who  is 
-a  pocr  security  risk";  and  meanwhile  re- 
pests  that  no  citizen  is  Invested  with  the 
n^ht  to  work  In  Govemment. 

7  Ttito  grand  jury  has  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  certain  court  procedures  in  re- 
cent trials  concerning  communism  and  es- 
piona£:e.  The  maneuverlngs  of  defense  law- 
yers bave  not  only  violated  the  decorum  of 
jtidicUl  procedure  but  have  furthered  tha 
Communist  objective  of  establishing  an- 
archy by  undermining  respect  for  the  courts. 
Yet  in  pre-trial  and  trial  hearings  of  espi- 
onage cases,  such  attorneys  under  existing 
law  are  often  In  a  position  to  force  on  the 
prcaecution  the  dilemma  of  choice  between 
not  proceeding  or  proceeding  at  the  expense 
of  revealing  information  Injurious  to  na- 
tlonjil  security.  This  choice  is  particularly 
grave  when  the  Nation  Is  at  war. 

The  grand  Jury  recommends  to  the  proper 
authorities  that  a  competent  and  exhaiistlve 
study  be  made  by  legal  experts  to  determine 
If  this  situation  cannot  at  least  be  mitigated. 

8.  The  grand  Jury  has  been  shocked  at  the 
lack  of  cooperation  shewn  by  certain  law- 
yen  who  have  appeared  befcwe  It  as  wit- 
nesses, who  refused  to  answer  questions  on 
the  ground  of  8eIf-A£«1mlnatlon,  and  who 
disregarded  their  obTi^tion  as  citizens  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice.  If  such  a  posi- 
tion Is  taken  by  any  governmental  employee, 
be  or  she  would  be.  Ipeo  facto,  dismissed. 
lawyers  are  oflJcers  of  the  court 

Tba  grand  jury,  repeating  Its  recom- 
meodation  of  April  1949.  urges  the  Judiciary 
and  bar  associations  to  take  measures  to  dis- 
bar lawyers  who  refuse  to  answer  questions 
on  grounds  of  self-incrimination  before  judl- 
clal  bodies,  grard  Juries  or  governmental 
boards  of  Inquiry. 

9  The  grand  jury,  acting  on  lU  own  auth- 
ority, instituted  an  Investigation  Into  the 
Amerasia  case.  In  the  time  legally  available 
to  It.  It  has  not  been  able  to  conduct  as 
exhaustive  an  inquiry  as  it  would  desire. 
It  has  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  al- 
ways with  couiMel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  present. 

The  graiul  Jury,  sworn  to  secrecy,  may 
speak  to  the  American  public  either  through 
an  indictment  or  a  presentment  and  henc* 
now  advances  the  fjllowmg  conclusions: 

(ai  The  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  which 
precipiuted  the  Amerasia  case,  acted  In  a 
responsible  manner. 

(b»  The  offlclals  immediately  concerned 
between  that  time  and  the  arrests  of  the 
six  accused,  acted  in  a  responsible  manner. 
The  FMcral  Bureau  of  Inves'lgatlon  properly 
performed  Its  duty,  a  duty  which  was  not 
only  conditioned  on  bringing  criminals  to 
Justice,  but  or.  the  equally  Important  con- 
siderations of  thwarti.x  further  crime  and 
protecting  national  security. 

(c)  The  grand  Jury  has  found  no  evidence 
that  any  oSrlal  acted  Improperly  in  regard 
tfj  the  delay  In  the  arrests. 

(d»  The  grand  Jury  has  also  found  no  erl- 
drnce  i-j  indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  remiss  In  lu  prueccutiou  of  the 


case  If  laws  governing  esplonace  had  been 
different,  the  grand  jury  telleves  that  the 
prosecution  procedure  would  have  been  en- 
tirely dlfTerent.  Other  telling  factors  in- 
volved certain  legal  procedures  which.  If  fol- 
lowed, might  have  revealed  to  the  enemy  In- 
formation that  it  was  essential  should  be 
withheld.  The  determination  of  many  of  the 
legal  issues  Involved,  In  particular  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence,  would  require  a  long 
and  Intensive  study. 

tet  The  number  of  Government  docu- 
ments seized  is  not  Important,  save  as  a 
demonstration  that  precautions  against  their 
theft  from  governmental  departments  were 
entirely  Inadequate.  It  Is  Important,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  number  of  these  docu- 
msnts  pertained  to  national  defense  and  that 
others  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  would  have  aided  It. 

(f)  The  grand  Jury  believes  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  poorly  served  by  the 
compounding  of  confusion  through  disclo- 
sures of  half-truths,  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  so  forth.  In  this  and  similar  cases. 

(g)  The  grand  Jury  believes  that,  at  this 
Juncture,  It  would  be  salutary  If  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  Issue  a  public 
statement  of  the  details  of  Its  handling  of 
the  case  beginning  with  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rests. Including  a  complete  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  documents  or  papers  found  in  the 
office  of  Amerasia  by  any  Government  agent 
or  m  the  possession  of  those  arrested;  and 
the  reasons  for  the  various  steps  taken  by  the 
prosecution. 

10.  As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  Statis,  Thomas  J. 
Donegan  has  served  this  grand  Jury,  as  he 
did  its  predecessor,  from  the  day  of  Its  Im- 
paneling to  that  of  Its  discharge.  It  has 
always  been  cognizant  of  his  high  purpose, 
his  unquestioned  probity,  his  unremitting 
zeal,  and  his  devotion  to  duty.  His  knowl- 
edge of  communism  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  prosecution  of  espionage  and  subversion 
is  expert.  The  country  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

11.  Now.  therefore,  the  grand  Jury  respect- 
fully petitions  the  court  to  accept  this  pre- 
sentment and  order  It  filed,  authorizing  the 
foreman  and  the  secretary  of  the  grand  Jury 
to  send  conies  of  it  to  the  Members  cf  Con- 
gress and  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  and  to 
permit  such  other  use  as  may  properly  be 
made  of  this  document. 

Dated.  New  York,  N.  Y..  June  15.  1950. 
John  GUland  Bruninl,  Foreman:  John 
G.  Kilbreth.  Assistant  Foreman; 
Hugh  V.  Doran,  Secretary:  Robert  L. 
Barrcws:  Joseph  P.  Chrlstlanson; 
Mrs  Evelyn  Zorn  Dingwall:  James 
Sumner  Draper;  Raymond  C.  Fowler; 
Robert  Frese;  G.  Leonard  Gold; 
Henry  E  Grant;  Harold  C.  Hahn; 
Richard  Brown  Jones;  Murray  Kan- 
ner;  Francis  Keally;  Samuel  B. 
Lelght:  Sidney  Leshen;  Herman  B. 
Nathan:  Bemhard  K.  Schaefer; 
Harry  Scherman;  John  Schrelber; 
Siegfried  Stern;    Wheeler  William*. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speakw. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark-s.  I  In- 
clude the  address  given  by  Hen.  Hugh  D. 
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Scprr.  Jb  .  Member  of  Congress  from 
Penn.-ylvai-ia,  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
May  23.  1950.  on  the  program  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity: 

The  call  of  the  revivalist — "What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved?" — suggests  a  question  the 
Republican  Party  should  be  asking  of  itself: 
'What  shall  we  be  to  be  saved?"  To  be 
saved  for  its  true  purpose  in  the  body  politic 
a  Republican  program  In  this  dynamic  era 
must  comprise  a  combination  of  social  and 
economic  principles.  These  principles  are 
found  in  an  examination  of  what  Republi- 
cans have  done  and  of  what  modem  con- 
ditions require  Republicans  to  do.  in  keeping 
with  its  function  as  the  party  advocating 
Individual  responsibility  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  government  of  limited  powers. 

I  am  fed  up  to  the  point  of  nausea  with 
the  frothing  cliches  of  Republican  antiques, 
antediluvian  draw-backs,  who  foam  with 
gripes  against  "me-tooism"  and  think  it 
adequate  merely  to  aver  that  they  are  for 
liberty  and  against  socialism.  So  are  we 
all,  but  these  fuddy-duddies  operate  upon 
the  principle  that  enough  of  such  drips  will 
wear  away  the  Incumbent  stones. 

Talk  of  "me-toolsm"  without  more,  with- 
out some  clear  unequivocal  undertaking  to 
do  Eomerhing  about  the  Nation's  insistent 
needs,  simply  misses  the  mark,  makes  a 
target  rather  than  a  marksman  of  the 
speaker,  immobilizes  thought  and  action. 
The  answer  lies  rather  in  the  courageous 
presentation  of  constructive  alternatives. 
In  such  fashion  may  opposition  to  unwise 
proposals  be  intelligently  countered. 

Lets  illustrate  how  to  oppose  intelligently: 
We  have  to  prove  that  our  program  is  better 
than  their  program.  Our  way  Is  better  than 
the  Truman  way.  For  example:  Tour  own 
doctor  is  better  for  you  than  Government 
doctors.  We  don't  want  our  pills  from  the 
politicians  but  we  recognize  that  the  health 
of  our  people  can  and  must  be  Improved. 
Therefore  we  favor  the  Kansas  plan,  where 
the  community  helps  to  set  the  young  doctor 
up  In  practice,  the  medical  schools  bring 
refresher  courses  to  his  door.  We  favor  the 
Alameda,  Calif.,  plan,  where  the  medical 
association  guarantees  that  no  person  shall 
go  without  good  medical  care  regardless  of 
his  means.  We  favor  the  extension  cf  the 
B.ue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  services,  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  remote  and  inacces&itle  areas,  the 
expansion  of  private  and  public  research  into 
the  causes  of  disease.  Federal  aid  in  hospital 
construction,  the  expansion  of  medical  and 
nursing  educational  facilities.  These  are 
good  and  desirable  Republican  objectives  and 
they  are  the  answer  to  Truman's  quackery 
about  compulsory  state  medicine. 

Let  us  think  of  Govemment  as  a  great 
wheel,  moved  by  the  common  force  behind  ' 
it  of  millions  of  people.  The  purpose  of 
those  of  varying  viewpoints  is  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  wheel  to  paths  right  or  left, 
but  never  to  retard  the  forward  motion  of 
government  itself.  To  turn  the  wheel  back- 
ward might  well  crtish  to  the  ground  many 
of  those  massed  behind  the  wheel.  Our  job 
as  advocates  of  Republican  directions  must 
be  to  convince  people  that  motion  In  our 
direction  Is  to  their  Interest,  that  It  Is  for- 
ward motion  and  that  It  moves  toward  the 
protection  of  the  public  welfare.  This  is  far 
different  from  the  squirrel-cage  philosophy 
of  the  lock-step  state. 

Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  concept  of  government 
in  phrases  which  we  accept  as  Republican 
doctrine.  The  objects  of  such  a  government, 
he  aald,  were : 

"First.  To  elevate  the  conditions  of  men; 

"Second.  To  lift  artlflclcl  weights  from 
their  shoulders; 

"Third  To  clear  the  paths  for  laudable 
pursuits  for  all;  and 


-Fnurth.  To  afford  all  an  unfettered  start 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life." 

What  more  can  man  ask  of  govemment? 

In  a  minute  Im  going  to  talk  about  that 
Republican  program.  But  lets  mention  first 
Just  a  few  of  the  things  which  are  wrong 
with  Mr.  Truman's  concept  of  Govemment. 
He's  Just  come  back  from  a  nonpolitical 
tour.  In  the  course  of  which, the  beer  trucks 
In  Chicago  were  whacked  with  a  levy  of  M5 
apiece  to  help  pay  for  the  Jefierson  Jubilee 
whingding  In  machine-dominated  Chicago. 
Mr.  Je"erson  must  be  turning  in  his  grave — 
Whirling  Tom,  they  probably  call  him  now 
among  the  eternal  shades.  Everybody  who 
was  maced  for  a  donation  to  pay  for  that 
Incredible  exhibition  of  a  political  machine 
skylarking  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  was 
promised  an  equivalent  tax  exemption. 
These  special  privilege  exemptions  of  course 
will  be  made  up  from  the  general  tax  rev- 
enues, which  High  Tax  Harry  refuses  to 
reduce. 

The  President  on  his  $250,000  tour  glibly 
recalled  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the 
1920s.  For  those  of  you  who  came  in  late, 
this  Involved  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Re- 
publican office  holders.  How  did  Republicans 
handle  this  corruption  in  their  midst''  A 
Republican  President  fired  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  released  all  the  files  to  the  Senate. 
Republican  Senators  vested  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Walsh  with  investigative  powers  to  as- 
sure complete  public  conSdence  in  a  lair 
and  open  Inquiry.  Republicans  recognized 
the  wrong,  said  so,  and  took  action  to  pun- 
ish the  wrongdoers.  Has  President  Tru- 
man fired  any  corrupt  public  office  holders? 
\Miat  Is  his  record  on  the  release  of  files 
to  Congress?  Can  you  imagine  Truman  tak- 
ing the  investigation  of  Communists  in  Gov- 
ernment away  from  Senator  Ttdings.  son- 
in-law  of  Joe  (Mission  to  Moscow)  Davles, 
ar.d  turning  it  over  to  Senator  Taft  or  Sen- 
ator Fehgcson?    Don't  be  naive. 

For  all  of  the  concern  shown  by  this  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies  would  have  continued 
Indefinitely  to  be  a  safe  haven  for  the  Quis- 
lings, the  quibblers  and  the  queers.  They 
flourish  in  the  fetid  climate  of  this  corrupt 
and  complacent  double  deal. 

So  far  as  awareness  of  danger  to  the  na- 
tional security  Is  concerned.  Speaker  Rat- 
BrRN  was  right  when  he  said  recently,  "It 
Is  unfair  for  a  man  In  a  responsible  posi- 
tion to  make  Irresponsible  statements." 
Could  he  possibly  have  had  in  mind  a  re- 
m.irk  made  in  1948  when  the  rest  of  us  were 
well  aware  of  Soviet  aggressive  expansion, 
through  the  gobbling  up  of  11  nations,  the 
remark  by  President  Truman:  "I  like  old  Joe 
(Stalin).     He's  a  decent  fellow?" 

Was  there  ever  a  time  in  our  history  where 
one  could  call  a  roll  of  names  with  such  un- 
savory Implications  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment as  those  I  am  about  to  name?  Here 
they  are,  without  further  comment:  John 
Maragon,  Tom  Pendergast,  Murray  Garsson, 
Andy  May.  Gen.  Bennett  Myers.  Mayor  James 
A.  Curley.  Kenneth  Romney.  Carl  Aldo  Mar- 
zani.  Alger  Hiss.  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan.  Henry 
Julian  Wadleigh,  Assistant  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Harry  White.  Harry  Bridges.  Edward  F. 
Prichard.  Jr..  Judith  Ccplcm.  Noel  Field. 

Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  attempting  to 
minimize  Democratic  responsibility  for  ma- 
chine corruption,  was  reminded  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  month  that  he  had  once  written 
a  book  In  which  he  said  that  the  Democrats 
couldn't  possibly  be  a  party  of  reform  be- 
cause of  their  clf*s  alliance  with  corrupt 
city  machines. 

Mr.  Truman  spoke,  on  bis  tour,  of  the 
little  shadow  that  followed  him  about.  There 
are  plenty  of  little  shadows  following  you 
about,  Mr.  President — shadows  of  corruption 
Ignored,  of  chicanery  protected,  of  crirainaU 
freed,  of  traitors  covered  or  undiscovered. 


Now  to  a  more  pleasant  subject:  The  con- 
structU-e  alternatives  of  a  Republican  pro- 
gram for  action  in  mid-centtiry  America. 

Senator  M.\RC.«rT  Sitrrn,  of  Maine,  sum- 
marizes the  Republican  approach  In  Just  89 
wcrds: 

1.  Red'jcing  taxes. 

2    Balancing  the  budget. 

3.  Fighting  deficit  spending  and  Govern- 
ment waste. 

4  Fighting  communism  here  Instead  of 
complacently  condoning  it. 

5.  Making  foreign  policy  truly  bipartisan 
Instead  of  merely  rubber-stamped. 

6.  Fighting  and  exposing  somethlng-for- 
nothing  deception,  whether  It  be  socialized 
medicine,  socialized  farming,  or  hidden  taxes. 

7.  Preventing  either  management  or  labor 
from  getting  too  much  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public. 

8.  Maintaining  an  adequate  social-security 
system  that  does  not  limit  opportunity  nor 
discotirage  initiative  and  saving. 

9.  Opposing  any  curtailment  of  veterans' 
benefits. 

10.  Smashing  the  filibuster  on  civil  rights. 
No   other   political   party   can   make   that 

statement — much  less  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  how  do  we  know  Republicans  will 
perform  what  they  promise?  How  about 
a  look  at  the  record? 

Let's  look  at  what  was  done  by  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress.  Then  let's  con- 
sider wliat  was  pledged  In  the  Republican 
1948  platform  and  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  both  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty- 
first  Congresses. 

We  reduced  taxes  after  Mr.  Truman  three 
times  had  interposed  an  imjustifiable  exer- 
cise of  his  veto  power. 

We  enacted  a  sensible  and  realistic  Labor- 
Ma:iagement  Relations  Act  (the  Taft-Hartley 
law  I  over  Mr.  Truman's  hysterical  veto  and 
despite  determined  administration  veto. 
Labor  relations  and  man-hours  worked  have 
markedly  Improved  since,  and  as  a  restilt 
of  the  passage  of  that  law 

We  balanced  the  Federal  budget  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 
and  despite  all  of  the  efforts  of  a  spend- 
thrift administration  to  block  that  endeavor. 

We  enacted  literally  scores  of  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans  and  their  survivors  and 
dependents  after  Mr.  Truman  had  declared 
that  the  veterans'  program  had  been  prac- 
tically completed. 

We  Insisted  upon  the  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for  soldier  voting 
after  both  Mr.  Truman  and  Vice  President 
Barkley  (then  Senators)  had  voted  against 
this  proposal. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  kept  faith  with 
the  American  people.  The  Eighty-first  Dem- 
ocrat Congress  Is  proving  daily  that  it  has 
no  Intention  of  following  that  example. 
Now  let  us  review  some  of  the  promises 
which  we  as  a  party  made  to  the  people  by 
the  adoption  of  the  1948  platform. 

We  pledged  an  attack  on  the  basic  causes 
of  inflation,  an  attack  which  has  never  been 
made  seriously  and  honestly  In  recent  years 
because  the  Truman  administration  has  been 
willing  to  risk  the  destruction  oi  our  Govern- 
ment Itself  rather  than  offend  any  of  the 
special-interest  groups  It  has  bribed  v;lth 
public  money  for  votes  on  Election  Day.  We 
recognize  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  high  cost  of 
Government — HCL,  HCG;  that  a  situation  in 
which  the  people  pay  more  In  taxes  to  be 
misgoverned  than  they  pay  lor  fixxl  is  one 
which  cannot  last  long.  Every  time  the  sun 
sets  we  go  In  debt  another  $16,CX)0,000.  How 
long  can  this  last? 

We  promised  the  maintenance  of  Armed 
Forces  adequate  to  insure  national  secvirity. 

We  promised  an  adequate  privately  oper- 
ated merchant  marine  and  the  expansion  of 
privately  operated  air  transportation  and 
communication  systems. 
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wcum;  pracraBi — Asd  vexed  for  It  to  boiH 
■ai^tacth  &i:d  BaziitT-fim  CoDgrtsae*. 

Ukc   XcpotaUcan   rrc- 
of  the  oppoirttton.  prorn 

tb*  cMI  rt^M  «f  «w  cMlMBi.    In 
tbe  Seoatc  »  out  aC  M  liii-WMiMni  %uv- 

ooly  tt  oat  o;  4  5 

tf^d   ao      I    hope    tbere    viU    be 

Tos*  to  f^ye  Ui*  •  Deaoocrmt  atwen- 

k  rfcanf  to  omb*  oat  of  bJdlng  and  to 

■p  az^d  te  Li.iu—d 

It  ac*irisi 
ttaraafk  tb*  TffonMB  enforce- 
at  '■»*«*'t  !•«•  sad  tb*  «nacta»eDt  of 
■■  migbt  b*  atrtmmrf. 
or  tb*  prcmtee*  we  i»m)« 
to  tb*  peopte  in  our  IMS  pUtXorm  We 
Mt-f-  tbo**  fiiiliiB  ddtbcnsdy  and  bon- 
MCly  aad.  in  aqr  optnloa.  «•  will  b**p  tbcm 

•  Re- 
returned 

to  power  in  WatfUacton.  And  RepubUean 
Maabacs  in  CoDfraaa.  though  a  mlnortty. 
mn  llTlag  ap  to  tboea  prooslaea. 

If  tb*  two-party  sjwctem  la  to  be  main- 
It  wiU  be— It  te  Important  that 
:  tb*  partiaa  b*  drawn  dear- 
If  aad  tOHiirtakabtf .  Tb*  Amorlcan  p*op!* 
an  •attxiad  to  a  cbMoe.  It  u  up  to  us  R«- 
pubUeans  to  cl**  it  to  tbem  Tten  will  lb* 
paopi*  aaj  **Tbe  Bcpobilcan*  are  working 
for  oa.     Let'a  work  for  tbaao." 

Wbat's  to  be  dooe  abovt  tb*  Job  of  winning 
frt?rds  and  loftaeBctag  «o«ar>?  In  l»40 
there  aere  ea*C  STjBMjIOO  DOBOcrat  and  22.- 
O0auB00  BapobUeaa  votaa  for  tb*  preatdescr: 
la  1M4.  2BMOJ0OO  Desiocrat  and  2Z.OOe.o6o 
in  \9*a.  MOOO,OCO  Democrat 
Republican.  Tb*  Oaowcrata 
but  we  w«r«at  picking 
op.  Maenwbii*.  tb*  aiMbar  of  non- 
Btaadtty  uatU  in  1»48 
d  tb*  p**pl*  didat  even  main- 
ib*tr  aiataa  a*  cHteea*  fkrvt  clua.  bj 
to  tb*  pc4u. 
la  IMS.  «b*a  tb*  Dsoocratie  donkey 
la  Int.  «•  ■*ptibtlcaaa  «*r*  aiaugh- 
by  tbo  Jaotan*  gf  an  aai.  net  because 
bat  because  we  were 
ky  W*  waren't  tolllag  to 
tb*  T<x<a  bung,  un- 
oo  tb*  via*. 

In  tb*  Coagr***  w*  ar*  sbfort  about  U  votes 
of  •  aiayity  la  tbo  Scnat*  ud  M  votoa  lu 
MercrtbataM.  wttb  aoMtno  dU- 
for  accuracy.  Barry  Tnimaa  MaB*a 
us  t.a  tl}«  iti<jrxcijtnlrif»  of  Lis  Ko«*rnawot. 
We.  oa  iu»  other  nand.  c«c  prearbt  alBrma- 
tive  itr'M(rua»  at  our  owu  iiatO  tr*  kre  r«<J. 
vmi«.  ax>3   biuc   in   \.L*  luce,  but  liur)  U  do 


tbc  Re^Miblk-  ncr  tbe  RepubMcans  any 
azUeae  we  bAT*  Republican  majortties 
ta  ItM  and  IMi  to  put  our  program  Into 


oalf  way  to  do  tbla  la  to  c*t  paoiil* 
and  to  got  out  tb*  rot*  of  *e*r7 
win  a^a*  wttb  u*  tbat  tb*  only 
road  to  good,  dicaat  gov«nuD*nt  and  to  gov- 
•ctunect  w*  ran  a^ord.  U  to  turn  tbe  rAscala 
cat  and  gt^  the  ahlp  of  stau  a  real  overbaul 
troaa  ke«.  to  brlgbtwurk. 
Tbere  u  aotblng  much  that  young  paopl* 
do  to  rcforo.  tb*  o;d  roguery  of  tbla 
KtratlOB.  But.  tbere  a  a  great  oppor- 
taal^  and  a  thnillng  cballrr<^  to  provide 
B*v  wmyK  a*v  aMO.  new  methods.  Tbe  cue 
rdildo  at  yoor  bancs — and  a  gucd  one — u 
tbe  Republican  Party. 

Le;  m*  lca-.-e  with  you.  In  closing,  the  ad- 
Joratlon  of  a  greet  popular  flghtli^  Republi- 
can Pmtdant.  Tb*odorc  Rooaerelt:  "it  is 
cnly  tbnmgb  labor  acd  prajerful  e3irt. 
bT  grim  ensrgy  and  resolute  ccura^.  that 
weokovofw  to  better  thiu^." 
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LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

RON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

Cr    MICH  CAN 

E:  the  house  CF  RErRZSENTATIVES 

Wed'iesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eziend  my  remarlLs  In  the  Rec- 
c&o.  I  include  the  foUcwlng  ediiorial: 

The  Hrutj  or  the  .Amekasis  Cas£ 
( By  George  Sokolsky ) 

Tb*  excitement  over  the  Amerasia  case  Is 
at  long  last  reaching  into  all  segments  oi'  the 
American  peopie.  And  there  has  been  no 
advantage — poliucal  or  personal — in  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  suppre&s  it. 

Tb*  Amerasia  case  involves  espionage  in 
tinke  of  war  and  our  people  are  not  so  supine 
as  to  condone  that. 

May  I.  with  due  humility,  say  that  for 
5  years  new.  wiih  calendar  regularity.  I 
have  sotight  in  this  column  to  keep  this  Isoue 
a^ive.  During  March  and  AprU  of  this  year. 
I  wrote  more  than  20  articles  on  the  subject 
until  some  of  my  editors  thought  that  I  was 
playing  a  broken  record — and  wrote  me  so. 
Then  Predericii  Woltman  of  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  Bert  .\ndrews  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Trlbuiie  did  magnificent 
-  ..utic  jobs,  fighting  against  prejudice 
distortion.  And  on  the  air.  Pulton 
L<e»'.<<.  Jr.  displayed  great  courage  and  in- 
gei.u:t]r  comparing  favorably  with  the 
mouthpieces  of   falsehood   and  suppression. 

And  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention 
the  ruky  role  played  by  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Ca»tht.  who  put  himself  way  out.  until  on* 
of  his  senatorial  coileagues  described  him  as 
a  rr.ad  dog. 

V.'ell,  Joe  la  not  a  mad  dog.  He  Is  a  tigbt- 
Ln^;  Irish  marine 

When  be  started,  he  did  not  have  the 
facu  He  could  not  have  had  them.  They 
were  hidden  in  tb*  archives  of  G<jvernineiit. 
B*  risked  tehing  half  the  stury.  so  that  the 
whole  of  It  would  be  forced  uut.  His  was 
the  task  of  saying  to  the  people  that  while 
lie  could  point  out  the  goal,  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  steps  leading  toward  It. 

It  is  ctirlous  that  most  of  us  have  for- 
gotten that,  just  as  It  has  been  forgotten 
thst  he  refused  at  the  start  to  mention 
names  until  the  files  were  opened. 

It  was  Senators  Litas  and  Tv dings  who 
forced  .'lim  to  prtxluce  sample  cases  to  Jus- 
tify hi*  charge*.  And  once  they  were  pro- 
duced, the  same  Senators  smeared  Joe  Mc- 
C'arrMT   lor  doing  wiiat  they  demanded  h* 


should    do.     Maybe    that   is   why    they    de- 
manded nam**. 

All  the  ahenanliTsns  of  the  administration 
and  the  State  Department,  all  the  bywaya 
they  followed,  all  their  promises  to  luvestt- 
gat*  and  their  failures  to  investigate,  their 
att«mpt  to  throw  tbe  blame  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  James  Porrekial — all  this  mat- 
tered little,  for  the  people  have  wanted  th* 
mhole  story.  And  no  matter  what  is  done 
about  It.  the  people  will  never  be  satlsLed 
until  the  whole  story  Is  told. 

And  the  story  did  not  begin  or  end  with 
f.ie  Amerasia  case.  It  ?oes  back  to  1C34.  at 
least.  It  can  be  taken  back  to  1&4S.  if  we 
hid  the  time,  but  1934  Is  a  good  date  to 
stait.  and  If  the  Amerlcin  people  really  want 
XlM  Whole  tru'h.  they  must  take  their  In- 
vestigation back  to  1S34.  one  year  after 
Fnvnklln  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  American-Soviet  agreement  of  1933 
was  Immediately  broken  and  the  proof  la  In 
several  places,  but  the  easiest  to  g?t  at  Is 
the  organization  of  the  Harold  Ware  cell  In 
Washington,  which  came  Into  existence  only 
one  year  after  Roosevelt  and  Lltvlnov  reached 
an  a^eement. 

A!!rer  Hls^s  was  a  member  of  that  cell.  So 
was  Harry  D;xler  White.  So  were  many  oth- 
ers who  attained  to  high  positions  In  our 
Government. 

If  an  Investigation  were  to  start  there,  the 
whole  picture  could  ba  uncovered,  showing 
an  activity  from,  at  least.  1034  to  1950 — an 
activity  of  espionage,  of  infiltration  In  gov- 
e.'-nment.  of  the  corruption  of  cur  policies. 

This  can  be  proved  and  It  Is  to  the  bene- 
fit of  our  people  that  It  should  be  proved 
conclusively,  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  mp.y.  Many  may  get  hurt  who  were 
only  foolish,  but  Individuals  must  not  count. 
It  l3  the  Nation  that  needs  saving. 

It  Is  too  late  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
cover  up.  Even  If  each  one  who  now  shouts 
for  the  truth  were  smeared  or  sued  for  libel, 
or  imprisoned,  the  truth  will  come  out.  For 
others  will  arise  to  demand  It.  The  poUtlcans 
may  save  time  but  they  will  not  save  them- 
selves. 

Therefore,  why  not  forget  fo-^^^cs  and 
remember  America? 


Censorship  of  Newt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

<>r  CllNNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  A.ssociated 
Press  story  of  last  Sunday,  as  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times,  reporting  its  semi- 
annual survey  of  censorship  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  flow  of  news  through- 
out the  world.  The  story  brilliantly 
characterizes  censorship  as  "a  disease 
that  feeds  on  conflict  and  thrives  in  con- 
fusion." and  repons  the  unhappy  fact 
that  It  has  gained  increasins  power  over 
the  free  flow  of  information  across  fron- 
tiers m  the  last  6  months." 

Through  the  United  Nations,  through 
UNESCO,  and  through  special  confer- 
ences such  as  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  in  Geneva  in  1948.  when 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  I  feel  the 
United  States  should  press  with  ever-ln- 


and     British     news 

It  Is  the  charge  of 

and  It  Is  being  used 

of   th?  worlds  free 


crea.sing  vigor  for  removal  of  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  throughout 
the  world.  Senate  liesolution  243.  on 
which  I  hope  hearings  will  be  held  with- 
in the  next  2  or  3  weelt5  states  a^  the 
first  of  its  six  points  "maintenance, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  throu;!h 
cur  own  diplomacy,  of  a  steady  and 
steadily  increasing  pressure  in  behalf  of 
world-wide  freedom  of  information" — 
and  sets  this  objective  up  at  the  highest 
level  of  national  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b2  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cknso.-ship  Podkb  on  Rise  in  Wosld — S'^t.- 

VET  BT   Associated  Prrss  Ehows  Tightin- 

INO    CP    NeV/S    C'llTLS    !N    P.\ST    6    MONTHS  — 

EovTET    EriLL    Most    Ric:d — InoN    CrsT.'iN 
Cou.vTFirs     Expel     We3Tc:in     Repoeter3 — 
Sour  Mid-East  Controls  Eases 
Censorship,  a  disease  th.it  feeds  on   con- 
flict and  thrives  In  confusion,  has  gained  In- 
creasing power  over  the  free  flow  of  Infor- 
mation across  frontiers  In  the  last  6  months. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  Associated 
Press  has  conducted  a  semiannual  survey  of 
censorship  and  conditions  aSecting  the  flow 
of    news    throughout   the   world.  The    laie;t 
survey  h.is  lust  been  completed. 

This  study  shows  that  some  controls  h:ive 
been  re.iioved.  notably  in  the  Middle  East. 
On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  It  shows  new 
or  greatly  tightened  restrlrtio::s  In  areas  pop- 
ulated by  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

In  the  Iron  curtain  countries  of  Europe  a 
new  weapon  has  been  called  into  play  against 
foreign  xorresponcJents.  particulariv  those 
representing  American 
services  and  newspapers 
"unobjecttve  reporting." 
to  oust  representatives 
press  ab'e  to  analyze  as  well  as  report  news 
events. 

Th;se  are  the  highlights  of  the  Associated 
Press  survey: 

sovnrr  oRarr  in  europb 
In  the  Soviet  Union  censorship  Is  still 
rigid  and  often  mischievous.  The  Soviet 
Government,  while  In  complete  control  of  its 
own  press,  exercises  the  most  drastic  censor- 
ship in  the  world,  and  Indicatiens  are  that 
it  hns  become  even  more  drastic  in  recent 
months.  Dispatches  of  foreign  correspond- 
ents not  only  are  suppressed  cr  delayed,  but 
often  are  cut  so  as  to  rer.dcr  them  meaning- 
less cr  distorted.  The  western  press  corps 
in  Moscow  Is  reduced  to  a  few  correspondents. 
The  Soviet  satellites  in  Europe-  -Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land are  gradually  sealing  themselves  off 
from  the  West,  through  expulsion  of  western 
correspondents  and  the  hounding  cr  jailing 
of  nationals  who  work  for  the  western  press. 
Even  with  no  direct  penciling  of  dispatches, 
the  pressure  Is  strong  against  what  are  now 
called  uncbjectlve — that  Is.  unfavorable — 
dispatches. 

Rumania,  which  has  not  admitted  a  west- 
ern correspondent  In  2  years,  arrested  Leon- 
ard K.rfchen.  a  Rumanian  who  served  as 
A«^rociated  Press  correspondent,  in  April. 
Bulgaria  ended  the  Associated  Press  news 
gathering  facilities  In  that  country  in  April 
and  eSorts  to  reach  Dtmiter  Misbev.  a  Bul- 
garian who  was  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  Sofli.  have  been  unavailing.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  expelled  a  number  of  western 
correspondents,  including  the  last  American 
representative  In  Prague  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  maintains  pressure  upon  the 
Czechoslovak  nationals  now  filing  from  there. 
Dana  Adams  Schmidt  of  the  New  York  Times, 
tlie  last  American  correspondent  In  Prague 
for  «n  individual  newspaper,  left  the  coun- 
try fearing  arrest.  Poland  has  expelled  the 
last  representative  of  Reuters,  a  British  news 
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agency,  and  today  there  are  only  two  western 
reporters  remaining  in  Warsaw. 

OTHEt     CUaOTEAN     KATIOSB 

France  has  no  censorship,  although  thera 
have  been  Instances  of  mrmltcrlng  of  foreign 
correspondents*  dispatches  for  inieretted  of- 
ftrlals.  There  Is  political  and  military  cen- 
Borf^slp  to  some  cegree  In  French  Mortx-co 
and  Tunisia.  In  the  Saar,  former  German 
territory  occupied  by  France,  'ome  officials 
have  attempted  to  bring  pre*'ure  on  corre- 
ipcndcnts. 

In  western  Germany  neither  the  occupa- 
tion pcv/ers  nor  the  Germans  exercise  censor- 
ship. Early  this  year  contradictory  and  often 
untruthful  statements  by  Bonn  Government 
spokesmen  aroused  correspondents,  but  the 
Government  infcrmatlcu  service  has  been  Im- 
proving. The  western  allied  high  commis- 
sion is  often  secretive  and  vague,  forcing 
correspondents  frequently  to  depend  ujxtn 
news  leaks.  S;nce  the  influx  of  civilian  State 
Department  ea:ployees,  cCiclals  Increasingly 
resir.ct  news  sources.  Mcst  top  United 
States  officials  are  accessible  to  the  press,  al- 
though the  often  resort  to  ofT-the-reccrd 
discussion.  The  Bntlsh  channel  informa- 
tion through  an  ofEcial  service  The  French 
traditionally  deal  r>ith  small  favored  groups 
cf  reporters,  predominantly  French.  The 
armies  of  all  three  powers  slow  the  news  flew 
with  red  tape. 

As  for  eastern  Germany,  the  Russians  and 
German  CcmmunUts  say  there  is  no  censor- 
ship, but  the  party  line  serv.^s  the  purpose. 
Communists  hold  the  tcp  press  Jobs  and 
lose  them  if  they  stray  from  the  party  line. 

Spain  still  has  rizid  censcrship  of  press, 
radio,  bocks,  movies,  and  even  art  exhibitions. 
Foreign  correspondents  are  censored  after  the 
fact — that  is,  press  atuches  abroad  send 
back  articles  thought  to  bs  anti-Spanish.  for 
which  a  correspoiident  can  be  expelled.  One 
correspondent  escaped  expulsion  this  year 
after  strong  Intervention  by  the  United  S'atcs 
E.-nba-^say.  Portugal's  press  is  wholly  under 
the  thumb  of  the  government,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  censorship  on  outgoing 
news. 

Belgium.  Luxemburg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  no  censorship.  In  Belqium  tr.e 
government  cm  act  against  distribution  of 
news  deemed  to  endanger  the  security  or 
financial  stability  cf  the  state.  Official  in- 
formation is  often  hard  to  come  by  in 
Belgium. 

Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Finland 
have  no  censcrship. 

Yugoslavia  s  press  Is  controlled.  There  Is 
only  a  threat  of  after-the-fact  censorship  on 
outgoing  copy 

Italy  and  Switzerland  have  no  censorship. 
Greece  has  no  censorship  now  on  foreign 
or  domestic  copy.  Military  censorship  ended 
with  the  Government  victory  over  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

BXITISH    COMMON'WEAI.TH 

There  is  no  censorship.  Some  restrictions 
are  Imposed  from  tune  to  time  in  colonial 
areas  in  times  of  disorder,  but  there  has 
been  little  or  no  Interference  with  outgoing 
copy. 

South  Africa,  now  dominated  by  the  race- 
conscious  Nationalists,  has  a  bill  pending  to 
outlaw  "disruptive  organizations.'  It  con- 
tains a  clause  a^med  at  the  Communist  press 
and  might  make  possible  control  or  even 
suppression  of  any  offending  newspxaper. 
Parliament  has  approved  a  commission  to 
study  the  affairs  of  the  press.  There  Is  no 
control  of  outgoing  news,  but  at  least  one 
member  of  the  government  favors  It.  Cor- 
respondents have  received  an  admonition  not 
to  file  "unfavorable"  storiea. 

THK    MIOOLZ    EAST 

In  Egypt  the  censorship  imposed  at  th« 
outbreak  of  tbe  Palestine  war  t>ecame  most 
stringent,  but  it  has  been  relaxed  In  the  last 
6  months  and  now  applies  only  to  atorlea 


concerning  the  royal  family.  Even  In  this 
respect  correspondents  now  huve  more  lati- 
tude, particularly  since  the  victory  tn  Janu- 
ary  oj  the  Wafdist  Party. 

There  Is  no  censorship  In  Turkey,  but  • 
newspaper  can  be  punished  for  harming  "tb« 
dignity  of  the  nation." 

Syria  lmp<.«es  censorship  occasionally,  and 
the  cable  oSlce  demands  a  second  copy  of 
each  outgoing  disoatch.  It  goes  to  the  Oov. 
ernment  prees  oSlce  for  scrutiny.  There  !• 
6ome  pressure  on  local  correep.jndenta. 

In  Lebanon  there  Is  ceusorship  locally,  and  - 
upon     national.^    serving     foreign     agencies, 
particularly  with  regard  to  communism  and 
local   political   strife.     Visiting  foreign  cor- 
respondents can  file  freely. 

Iran's  censorship  Is  caprldotis  and  linked 
with  changes  of  corruptio.i.  Stories  that 
might  emtarrass  Iran  abroad  frequently  are 
stopped.  Ncn-Iranlan  correspondents  rarely 
encounter  trouble,  but  local  representatives 
of  foreign  agencies  ireet  resistance  at  the 
sources  of  news. 

Jordan  maintains  close  censorship  on  copy 
filed  either  by  foreign  or  local  correspond- 
ents. A  close  check  is  kept  on  any  news 
concerning    King    Abdullah. 

Israel's  censorship,  imposed  during  the 
Palestine  v,ar,  has  been  neither  tightened 
nor  relaxed  since  the  war  ended.  AU  copy 
must  get  the  stamp  of  the  military  censor 
before  leaving  the  cable  office.  The  Gov- 
ernment says  this  is  done  because  there  has 
been  no  final  peace  settlement. 

FAX  EAST  AKD  ASIA 

With  the  Com.munlst  conquest  of  China, 
western  on-the-spot  coverage  ended.  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  papers  say  sources  of  their 
reporters  were  arrested  recently  In  Canton 
and  held  by  the  Communists  for  reeducation. 
Nationalist  China  has  no  direct  censorship 
on  outgoing  dispatches. 

In  Indochina  the  French-sponsored  Vlet- 
Nam  government,  under  em.ergency  decrees, 
imposes  political  censorship  on  the  French 
and  Viet-Nameae  Press.  Outgoing  dispatches 
fil?d  by  French  correspondents  often  are  de- 
layed or  stopped.  A  number  of  correspond- 
erits  have  teen  refused  entry. 

Burma's  censorship  is  rigid.  The  trend  Is 
toward  tighter  restrictions,  particularly  on 
the  domestic  press.  Censors  study  outgoing 
dispatches,  and  this  requires  correspondents 
to  be  cautiotis. 

Indonesia,  Thailand,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Ceylon  have  no  cenorship.  Since  the  Indian- 
Pakistani  agreement  on  the  treatment  of 
minorities,  the  tendency  to  delay  or  with- 
hold nev.'s  has  cleared  up.  In  Kashmir, 
princely  state  disputed  by  India  and  Pakis- 
tan, there  have  b?en  restrictions  on  gather- 
ing of  news  from  offlcial  sources. 

Singapore  and  Malaya  impose  no  censor- 
ship on  outgoing  and  Incoming  disj>atches, 
but  Indirect  censorship  at  the  sources  of  news 
Is  attributed  to  the  current  Communist- 
terrorist  emergency. 

The  Philippine  Republic  has  no  censorship 
or  restrictions.  News  of  the  Hukbaiahap  re- 
bellion has  been  filtered  through  the  defense 
department,  but  there  are  no  indications  of 
any  news  suppression. 

Japan's  press  Is  responsible  to  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  headquarters  for  accuracy  and 
avoidance  of  antl-Amerlcan  statements. 
Only  the  Communist  press  violates  this  stric- 
ture. There  Is  no  formal  censorship  either 
by  the  government  or  the  occupation.  How- 
ever, an  increasing  number  of  lesser  occufta- 
tlon  officials  show  reluctance  to  discuss  con- 
troversial subjects.  Headquarters  is  Increas- 
ingly sensitive  to  press  stories.  MUitary  au- 
thorities stUl  try  to  funnel  news  through  a 
Public  Information  Office. 

In  South  Korea  United  States  oOclals  are 
far  more  wUllng  to  talk  to  American  re- 
porters than  in  Japan.  The  Korean  Govern- 
ment   retains    poat-pubiicatioa    cenjorship 
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cn«r  K^mn  p>s.per».  Done  owtr  tartifr.  corrr- 
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In  practice,  Tt» 
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vUl  xMt  gtve  permiu  for  tbe  doQar  exriiar.^. 
Tile  eoQfreaaiasia!  eommntec  icrest^gax- 
tB?  antl-Arf*ntiae  actinilee  tas  net  yet  oft- 
aaUj  tUvea  an  tnttrtcntkio  xxnder  wtaSeSi 
at  rtatfcmed  fedcnl  polle*  tn  nevs  agency 
•nd  iMwa|Mpcr  oAew  ts  a  ■eardi  for  wiuicca 
at  «Btl-MroB  fimtfa  TbTxs.  vlxfl«r  tbe  poltoe 
h»rf  been  wlUrtia-ya.  tbe  tbreat  oi  fun  her 
inTert'giTtwi  mnauu. 

enuaniitp  on  kical  cevs- 

«>d  fOfVlCB  di^wtclies.      BoUrla   is 

a  vtatc  oC  alcfe,  asd  eontrols  oom- 

Paifnay  has  no  open  lestjto- 
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Cfcile.  ITniKaay.  SroaiAor.  and  Brazil  hav* 
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pHHIe.  ■  SRlrador.  and  Cuatenula.  Cuba 
and  Costa  Etlca  have  bo  ciiawhip.  Mexico 
ha*  DO  actual  cenaonbtp.  bat  newspaper* 
ce^€T  c.tiicuK  tiie  Government  as  a  vliola. 
An  iTiterrenor  or  censor  Is  matatamed  ta 
r.fTi  acencT  oflSces  kl  the  exj>ense  of  tb« 
Tbe  one  In  the  Associated  Press 
np  briefly  each  znomln^  B« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OP  MBCrJfU 

C«  THI  SENATE  OF   THE  L'MTED  STATES 

Wednrsdcv.  Junf  21  (legtslattre  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  7-,  l^bO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  pnnied  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
addr*>s5  on  socjalism  and  communism 
by  Mr.  E  C  Coleman,  prand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lod^re  of  Masorii  of  Tennes- 
see, In  Memphii,  Tenn .  delivered  on 
May  10.  iS60,  fkh  reported  in  the  Naih- 
TXlle  Banner. 

There  beinir  no  ob.^ection.  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ttie  RrcouD, 
a-s  follows 

MASojkic  Uunca  Sats  Its  Timk  Amou-ajh 
bTa*o  Ur,  Be  Cocwrn) 

I>cl*nRf  that  Masonry  cannot  any  longer 
hide  behind  tne  Uodmwiu  uf  the  tr»i-rrtUty 
OQ  the  basts  uf  coauutinUm  atiid  tuclaltem 
being  a  eonln>»«r»iaJ  poiuicai  kubjtci.  E  C. 
CotaOBan,  yvnd  master  of  t>^  grkivd  l<^lc« 
of  TsaaMMa.  a»Ml  r«c«nli7  tli^t  lUc  l^a  «  Uaa 


a^sttng  at  a  district  meeting  here  May  10. 
tba  MAsomc  leader  said  that  "so  far  as  I 
ea  taMUTtdually  coocemed.  it  makes  no  dif- 
fsrtnoa  to  mm  wbetb«'  be  be  a  Democrat,  a 

.  or  a  Dixiacrat.  if  be  believes  m 
i  la  wflttic  to  ataad  «p  for  and  be  counted 
as  an  aiaialisii  elttaen  in  fuU  support  of  our 
iray  of  life  and  believes  in  the 
the  rule,  and  guidance  of  the  Su- 
presne  Ood,  tht-n  he  is  good  enough  'or  me." 

Mr.   Coleman's   address   follows,   in   part: 

Tacli  ^^-^*^  meeting  is  like  a  car.dle 
Ucbted  before  tbe  abrine  of  freedom.  Never 
In  aU  tbe  history  tsf  the  vorld.  as  I  read  it. 
has  there  been  a  more  bitter  spirit  of  unrest. 
VMrtory  la  global  warfare  should  have 
bnH^ht  )oy  and  rejoicing  Instead  we  are 
facing  strife,  disappointment,  coufusion,  and 
chaos. 

"The  OooncO  of  tbe  United  Nations,  dedi- 
cated to  intematlonai  harmony,  unhaipptly 
stafrgers  through  a  series  of  selfish  maneu- 
vers, labor  facing  undreamed-of  heights  in 
the  standards  of  livmg.  turns  aside  to  fol- 
low leadership  seemingly  bent  on  beating  m- 
dtntry  to  Its  knees,  tbe  Industry  that  has 
made  the  material  progress  of  this  country 
the  dream  oi  the  world.  Industry  in  turn 
cUnjTs  to  tlie  arrogance  of  an  outmoded  pest. 

"Compromise,  iounded  on  muttiai  respect, 
brotherly  love,  and  affection  would  open  the 
doors  to  untold  riches  Youandl  weretaught 
and  scnae  of  lis  recrited  learning  in  the  lit- 
tle red  schooihouse  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
to  tbe  cflect  that  we  enjoyed  citizenship  In  a 
ynt"lT  founded  upon  a  written  document 
known  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  Govern- 
ment. We  call  that  doctiment  the  Constitu- 
tian. 

"We  were  taught  further  with  a  fierce  de- 
termin«ti'  n  and  a  courage  as  faith  that 
ttaJS  document  guaranteed  to  each  one  ot  us 
equal  oppcHlunitv.  an  undispensable  in- 
gredient in  a  democratic  government.  But  I 
fear  I  detect  a  withering  decay  and  a  loosen- 
ing of  tbe  bonds  of  nKxal  hber.  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  individual  pride.  I  fear  that  1 
detect  a  general  softening  of  personal  ag- 
gressiveness, like  a  faint  ripple  of  a  brook, 
yet  holdmg  the  possibility  of  becoming  the 
of  tbe  Niagara  Palls,  that  the  spirit  of 
il  opportunity  is  not  enough.  Equal  op- 
portunity is  a  challenge  to  success  through 
hard  work,  but  now  max:y  are  seeking  lightly 
or  blindly  a  guaranty  of  equal  wealth  with- 
out -he  drudgery  of  the  effort. 

KXCH"    TO  BS  COMPUVCXNT 

*^o  the  man  who  demands  the  right  to  be 
smi^y  complacent  and  cheerful,  I  may 
sound  gloomy  and  If  so,  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  indictment.  It  was  a  gloomy  occasion 
«nen  uur  country  was  challenged  by  the  in- 
sane, fanatic,  totalitarian  countries  that  12,- 
000.000  young  Americans,  the  cream  of  cur 
our  generation,  marched  off  to  war  and  Into 
the   Jour  comers   of   the   globe. 

■  Everywhere  they  went  they  planted  the 
flag  of  otir  country  as  a  symbol  of  freedom. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  o'  these 
young  stalwarts  were  left  on  foreign  soil,  in 
the  perching  sands  of  the  shores  of  North 
Africa,  under  the  waving  popples  of  the 
PTandens,  in  the  gumbo  mud  of  New  Guinea, 
and  under  the  volcanic  dust  of  Okinawa. 
These  Americans  were  sacrificed  upon  the 
sltar  of  freed<.mn  and  more  than  2.000.000 
others  were  wounded,  their  health  broken 
for  tbe  sake  of  cur  freedom  and  dem<.>cratic 
fc niaant. 

"They  were  entitled  to  a  life  of  happiness 
and  the  protection  of  our  Government  the 
same  as  you  and  I  Th<"y  worshipped  each 
his  own  0<xl.  but  they  demonstraii-d  con- 
clusively lur  all  lime  that  Americans  were 
tm\.  afraid  to  die.  But  the  sacrifice  uf  thesa 
uut^i.  uSers  a  challenge  of  great  significance. 
Urn  ciLaiirnge  Is.  Have  we  as  Americans 
Uarncd  Imjw  to  live'/  Tills  meeiing  and  every 
• 


other  Masonic  meeting  should  attempt  to 
answer  the  challenge  more  concisely  and 
mere  conclusively  than  ever  before. 

"I  feel  it  U  fitting  that  I  should  make  my 
position  clear  with  resjiect  to  politics,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  in  cur 
country  when  any  man  who  openly  raises 
his  voice  against  the  evils  of  socialism  and 
communism  is  branded  as  a  p«Mlticlan  and 
I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  that  I  am  not 
a  politician  and  have  no  designs  In  that  di- 
rection and  that  the  statements  which  I 
shall  make  are  based  wholly  upon  my  huu- 
est  conviction  as  your  grand  master,  as  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  as  an  American 
citizen.  I  do  have  a  strong  feeling  and  con- 
viction that  masonry  cannot  longer  hide 
behind  the  landmarks  of  the  fraternity  on 
the  basis  of  communism  and  socialism  being 
a  controversial  political  subject.  It  has 
come  to  the  time  that  we  must  be  Amer- 
icans and  so  far  as  I  am  individually  con- 
cerned. It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  or  a  Dixle- 
crat.  if  he  believes  In  and  Is  willing  to  stand 
up  for  and  be  counted  as  an  American  cit- 
izen in  full  support  of  our  constitutional 
way  of  life  and  believes  In  the  existence,  the 
rtile.  and  guidance  oL  the  supreme  God,  then 
he  is  good  enough  for  me. 

WAT   or   Lin   THREATETraD 

"Our  fraternity,  our  churches,  and  our 
American  way  of  life  are  threatened  as  never 
before  by  the  Isms  of  Europe,  all  of  which 
orlgii'.ated  from  and  are  a  part  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  Karl  Marx,  who  declared  that  reli- 
gion was  an  opiate  of  the  masses.  So  In  view 
of  the  dangers  that  confront  us  and  our  heri- 
tage and  our  cherished  Institutions,  we  can 
no  longer  pass  them  by  with  indifference,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that  socialism  ac- 
tually started  In  Britain  In  1883  and  that  the 
idea  did  not  actually  take  hold  until  1905, 
and  that  socialism  controls  England  today. 

'"And  that  communism  actually  took  hold 
In  1917  in  Russia,  at  which  time  Its  support- 
ers consisted  of  a  few  soap-boxers  like  Lenin, 
who  was  in  exile  In  Switzerland,  Stalin  ex- 
iled in  Siberia,  Trotsky,  editing  a  little  radical 
paper  In  New  York.  Now  communism  con- 
trols one-half  of  Europe  and  Is  making  rapid 
progress  today  toward  communizing  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  So  It  is  high  time  that  we  as 
Masons  begin  to  seriously  consider  the  dan- 
ger to  our  way  of  life  and  stop  worrying  about 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  14  men  of  the 
Kremlin.  We  had  better  start  worrying  about 
the  attitude  of  our  own  people  and  their  ten- 
dency to  adopt  an  Ideology  of  communism 
and  socialism.  To  understand  these  foreign 
philosophies  of  government  as  compared  with 
the  American  concept  and  ideals  and  teach- 
ings of  Masdinry.  which  is  almost  reiteration 
of  our  Cortslltutlon  which  protects  the  dig- 
nity of  th^lndivldual,  I  want  to  give  you 
briefly  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  Ma- 
sonry, of  socialism,  and  the  American  way  of 
life: 

"1.  Masonry  Is  a  system  of  mortality  and  In- 
culcates fidelity  and  brotherly  love 

"2.  It  dignifies  the  worth  of  human  person- 
ality and  honest  Industry  In  any  worthy  oc- 
cupation. 

BUILDS     nUINDSHlP 

"3  It  builds  lasting  friendship  among  men 
In  all  lawful  and  honorable  vocations  of  life, 
the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  banker,  the 
doctor,  the  clergyman  and  industrialist,  and 
the  laborer. 

"4  It  satisfies  man's  desire  ttrc  wholesome 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  In  which  there 
are  no  big  I's  and  little  you's. 

"5.  It  Is  Btrlctlya  character-building  agency, 
though  in  no  sense  Is  it  a  reform  society.  Its 
goal  is  to  make  good  men  better  men. 

"fl  It  provides  opportunity  for  creative  lead- 
ership in  the  practice  of  friendship,  relief, 
service  to  "jod.  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
fellow  man. 
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*n  Its  highest  aspiration  Is  to  rationalize 
In  dallv  living  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

"Now  8s  compared  w  ith  the  foregoing  ideals 
of  Masonry,  lets  compare  briefly  aeveu  basic 
principles  of  the  Socialist  element  designed 
for   Annerlca: 

"1.  Establish  schools  for  the  training  of 
Socialist  leaders,  speakers  and  teachers. 

"2.  Never  call  a  program  or  an  idea 
'Sccialtst.'  Talk  in  terms  of  pensions,  com- 
pensation, health  insurance,  and  welfare, 
but  never,  never  socialism. 

"3.  Launch  the  program  a  bit  at  a  time. 
Do  not  frighten  people  by  showing  them  the 
whole  pro^jram  at  the  beginning. 

"4.  Assure  the  common  people  that  their 
rights  will  be  protected.  Tell  them  that 
whatever  is  done  will  be  for  the  well-being 
of  the  c^inimon  man,  the  little  fellow. 

"5.  Capture  the  labor  unions  and  through 
them  destroy  the  liberal  parties. 

"6.  Use  the  liberal  parties  until  they  have 
served  this  purpose,  then  cast  them  aside. 

'•7.  Work  through  schools,  churches,  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  clubs.  Never  mls.s 
a  chance  to  plant  the  seeds  of  discord  with 
the  old  system  and  create  love  for  the  new. 

"Brethren.  Item  four  in  the  proceding  out- 
line of  the  Communist  gets  very  close  to  me 
because  I  belong  to  that  common  group,  the 
ordinary  man,  the  little  fellow,  but  I  do  not 
need  or  want  any  socialistic  help  in  making 
a  living  or  pettln":  on  in  life.  I  want  none 
of  their  heaven-born  Utopian  programs. 
Our  way  of  life  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  OUT  forefathers  gave  us  at  a  great 
cost  and  sacrifice,  is  good  enough  for  me  and 
it  is  gCKid  enough  for  you.  Those  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  livlne  in  this  free  country 
of  curs  should  be  deported  and  Uve  under 
the  communistic  and  socialistic  rule  of  other 
ccuntries.  They  are  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  an  American  citizen. 

THE    AMERICAN    WAT 

"New,  briefly,  the  American  way,  which  Is 
also  the  Christian  way.  the  Masonic  way.  In- 
cludes free  speech,  free  press,  free  assembly, 
freedom  to  worship,  free  enterprise,  freedom 
to  live  as  one  wants  to  live  within  the  law. 
freedom  from  fear  of  government  oppression 
en  the  part  of  law-abiding  citizens,  freedom 
from  want  greater  than  any  society  has  ever 
known,  freedom  to  work  without  having  to 
pay  tribute  for  the  privilege  or  to  serve  as  a 
slave.  Freedom  to  start  small,  work  hard, 
economize,  grow  and  prosper  In  a  land  of 
dreams,  the  hope  !or  millions  of  oppressed 
people  throughout  the  world,  in  a  land  where 
individual  liberty  gave  individual  initiative 
the  right  of  unlimited  expression  and 
achievement  in  a  land  where  a  Heiu-y  Ford 
could  start  in  a  little  one-room  shop  and 
build  an  Industrial  empire  giving  direct  work 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  and  indirect 
work  to  that  many  more.  In  a  land  where 
Thomas  Edison,  a  George  Westlughouse.  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  could  turn  Ideas  Into 
wealth  and  enjoy  the  accumulation  of  their 
efforts  and  thereby  provide  conveniences  of 
life  to  millions  of  other  people. 

•Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  conditions  In 
Britain  under  a  socialistic  government  and 
that  is  what  It  is.  recardless  of  what  It  is 
called,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  a 
tremendous  sympathy  for  these  people.  I 
know  that  I  have,  but  my  sympathy  is  based 
on  their  long  years  as  a  nation  and  not  for 
the  present  Socialist  government.  My  sym- 
pathy is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  did 
wrest  the  Magna  Carta  from  a  tyrannical 
king  and  that  they  did  develop  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  freedom,  but  after  all 
we  c.innot  get  too  much  encciiragement  and 
certainly  very  little  solid  nourishment  from 
looking  back  at  their  finest  hours. 

BRITAIN  S  PLIGHT 

"After  5  years  of  peace.  Great  Britain  is 
the  only  major  nation  in  the  world  today 
wltb   strict  rationing  and  price  conuol  of 


mcst  of  the  necessities  of  life  with  a  tax  rate 
that  is  almost  unbelievable  and  if  you  were 
a  British  citizen,  tonight  you  would  be  car- 
rying a  rationing  card  for  the  necessities  of 
life  and  if  you  were  a  British  citizen  tonight 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  with  an  In- 
come of  92,8C0  a  year  you  would  he  paying 
the  national  government  $288  in  taxes.  In 
America,  with  the  same  dependents  and  the 
same  Income,  persons  only  pay  926  to  the 
Federal  Government.  If  you  were  a  British 
citizen  tonight  you  would  be  assured  govern- 
ment care  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Every  baby  receives  $16  at  birth  and  at  death 
the  government  participates  to  the  extent  of 
$B0  in  the  funeral  expenses.  The  rich  no 
longer  pay  the  bills  for  the  poor.  There  are 
no  rich.  No  longer  doss  industry  pay  Its  mil- 
lions In  taxes,  the  government  owns  the  in- 
dustry and  operates  it  at  a  deficit. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Britain,  but  the  matter  of  greatest 
importance  is  for  us  to  ask  curselves  the 
question.  'Are  we  learning  our  lesson  from 
their  experience?"  Upon  our  answer  to  that 
depends  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation, 
lis  people  and  Its  institutions.  We  are  con- 
stantly beliig  offered  planned  economy  meas- 
ures and  we  will  continue  to  have  them,  but 
we  must  remember  this,  that  no  matter  how 
well  they  read  on  paper,  nor  how  good  they 
sound  from  the  mouths  of  politicians,  in- 
evitably they  lead  to  stagnation  and  ruin, 
and  the  British  people  are  constantly  say- 
ing to  America  today,  "Never  let  the  socialis- 
tic camel  get  Its  head  in  the  tent  of  Ameri- 
can free  entei  prise,  the  last  stronghold  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  for  tl«  preservation  of 
free  democratic  government.' 

'If  we  accept  the  philosophy  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  take  care  of  you.  we  will  be 
betraying  the  whole  heritage  that  has  been 
founded  for  us  here  in  this  Nation  during 
the  past  170  years.  If  we  ever  accent  the 
planned  economy  and  the  so-called  welfare 
state,  it  will  make  all  our  battles  for  free- 
dom from  Bunker  HlU  to  Iwo  Jima,  nothing 
more  than  a  travesty  and  a  farce 

"Some  will  say  that  it  was  cur  natural  re- 
sources that  made  us  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world.  We  do  have  many  resources, 
but  other  countries  have  many  natural  re- 
sources also.  If  our  resources  were  the  an- 
swer. Brazil  would  have  more  automobiles 
than  any  other  country  because  she  has  vast 
pctential  oil  lands,  some  of  the  world's  rich- 
est deposits  cf  iron  ore,  and  is  the  original 
home  of  natural  rubber.  Yet.  Brazil  has  one 
car  for  each  172  persons  while  the  United 
States  has  an  automobile  for  every  5  per- 
sons and  the  automobiles  the  Brazilians  have 
are  imported. 

"The  Socialists  say  that  the  poor  get  poorer 
under  our  economic  system  and  that  the 
rich  get  richer.  This  statement  Is  Just  100 
percent  falsehood  It  is  a  popular  delusion 
that  completely  lacks  foundation  in  fact. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  wealth  among  the 
common  people  in  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  all  hu- 
man history.  For  instance,  in  1900  there 
were  only  e.OCO.OOO  savings-bauk  depositors 
In  the  United  States.  In  1946  there  were 
more  than  50,000.000  depositors  and  the  total 
amount  of  saving  deposits  with  a  compara- 
tive increase  in  insurance  policyholders  has 
been  increased  In  like  proportion  to  the  bank 
depositors. 

DANGER    TO    MASON5T 

"Someone  will  perhaps  say  that  I  am  a 
radical  and  am  cverzealous  in  thinking  in 
terms  of  constitutional  government.  Chris- 
tianity, and  Free  Masonry.  But  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  not  realize  the  full  dangers  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  other  American  citl- 
ren  realizes  fully  the  dangers  that  confront 
the  American  way  cf  life.  Now  to  give  you 
•ome  absolute  prcxjf  at  my  contention  wltb 
respect  to  the  dangers  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism end  I  say  socialism,  because  it  is 
tbe  rery  last  step  that  can  be  taken  In  tbe 


atheistic  direction  of  communism  before  be- 
ccmiiis  a  fuil-fledged  card-carrying  Com- 
munist. 

"At  the  grand  master's  conference  of  North 
America,  held  in  Washington  in  February, 
no  less  authority  than  M:;Ivin  Johnson, 
supreme  grand  commander  of  the  Scottish 
Rile  bodies  of  the  northern  Jurisdiction  of 
North  America,  made  the  statement  that 
only  last  year  he  was  Invited  to  Britain  for 
the  purpose  cf  participating  in  a  discussion 
wherein  the  grand  lodges  of  England  pro- 
pose to  break  off  Masonic  relationship  wltb 
all  American  ledges  who  openly  condemn 
socialism  and  communism.  So  far  as  I  know, 
up  to  this  time,  no  Masonic  relations  have 
been  broken.  But  I  can  state  to  you  openly 
and  frankly  that  while  I  serve  as  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  great  State 
of  Tennessee,  that  If  the  grand  lodge  of 
Britain  deems  It  advisable  to  break  off  rela- 
tionship with  the  grand  lodge  of  Tennessee 
because  of  our  open  condemnation  of  so- 
cialism and  communism,  they  have  my  per- 
mission to  do  so  immediately,  because  I.  as 
vour  grand  master,  will  never  condone  any 
Idea  or  thoughts  of  socialism  or  communism 
and  to  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  of  trust 
to  you  and  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  Ten- 
nessee." 


Tariff  Policy  Uncertaintiet  Sc«a 
Unsettlinc  to  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

07  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wed7iesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Tariff  Policy  Uncertainties  Seen 
Unsettling  to  Industry."  written  by  How- 
ard Huston,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  20, 
1950 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  article  will  exceed  by 
one-third  of  a  page  the  ordinary  2-page 
limitation,  and  that  it  is  estimated  that 
the  printing  of  the  article  in  the  Appen- 
dix will  cost  $191.34.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  article  slightly  exceeds 
the  limit  of  two  printed  pages.  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TARirF  Policy  Uncertainties  Sseh  Unset- 
tling TO  Industht— Nrw  Trade  Prcwjsals 
Held  Real  Threat  to  Ohcakic  Chemical 
Un:t — Admtnistratton's  Program  Virwrro 
AS  Imperiling  Free  Enterp3I3E  Ststem  in 
This  Cocntrt  and  Undermininc  Cur  Na- 
tional Edtnsr  Sthength 

(By  Howard  Huslon) 

The  history  of  the  organic  chemical  In- 
dustry is  stich  that  it  has  always  had  to  be 
acutely  aware  of  chemical  developments  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  1914.  for  all  practical  ptirpcses,  no  or- 
ganic chemical  industry  existed  in  the  Uni'.ed 
States.  When  supplies  of  chemicals,  however, 
were  cut  off  from  Europe,  there  began  the 
slow  strtiggle  for  the  creation  of  a  domestic 
organic  cnemlcal  Industry.  Following  the 
First  World  War  the  need  lor  protectlTe  tariiXs 
was  recognized  by  President  Wilson,  but  it 
was  not  untU  1922  that  a  tariff  bUl  was  passed 
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under  vhlch  th»r«  ha*  grown  up  th«  chemical 
li^dustry  as  It  exUts  today. 

At  the  present  tlm«,  hoirerer.  there  ar« 
thre«  Important  mattera  concerning  lorelgn 
trade  poller  which  are  before  the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  and  any  one  at  these  will 
dseply  a5ect  the  future  procpeot*  of  the  In- 
dtatry.  These  are  the  proposals  tor  the  re'- 
duetlon  of  chemical  tarl.Ts  under  •.'  c  re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  the  :  :.  ^s 
which  are  being  held  kx>klng  toward  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  Har-na  Charter  setting;  up  the 
Internationa)  Trade  OrganLEatlon.  and  the 
prt^xjsed  Customs  SlmpUfication  Act  cf  1950. 

EECIPSOCAL  nUOS   AC&ZXMENTS 

The  chemical  industrT  la  the  United  States 
Is  considerably  di!>turbed  by  the  rls^  of  a 
Strang*  doctrine  in  Washington  which  holds 
that,  m  order  to  encourace  imports  Irom 
Kvirope.  it  may  be  necessary  tor  certain  legiti- 
mate American  Industries  to  becon^e  ex- 
pendable victims  of  the  cold  war  Indeed. 
Bern  us  Injury  to,  or  even  iMnkruptcy  of. 
Amer.cRn  firms  aeeios  to  l)e  no  ground  for 
cufwUif"  off  foreign  imports. 

The  textile  mdustry.  the  watch  industry. 
the  tar.ning  Industry,  and  others  are  already 
realizing  that,  spurred  on  by  Washinpton. 
Surcpeans  are  taking  a  large  slice  of  their 
markets.  Undoubtedly  the  drive  to  close 
the  dollar  gap  Is  Increasing  imports.  Equally 
It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  stirring  up  an 
old-fashtonod  tariff  squabble. 

The  Industrialist  In  the  chemical  industry 
In  the  United  States  does  not  generally  be- 
lieve that  any  amount  of  management  In- 
genuity can  compete  against  labor  rates  In 
■orcpe  which  are  one-SiXlh  to  one-third  of 
the  labor  rates  that  arc  paid  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  appearance  of  many  chemical  exec- 
utives before  the  Commm.ee  for  Reciprocity 
Inloraaation.  tl.e  theme  has  in  most  cases 
been  the  same — that  to  reduce  American 
tariff  rates  on  chemicals  would  weaken  the 
chemical  industry,  you  weaken  our  national 
delense — thus  aut<>rr.at!c;.i;y  strengthening 
the  military  potential  of  unfriendly  nations. 
It  la  not  generally  realized  how  fully  the 
chemical  industry  is  integrated — how  the 
chemical  industry  must  be  Integrated  both 
technologically  and  eccnomlcally  if  it  is  to 
furnish  those  indispensable  materials  re- 
quired by  all  ma;or  industries,  if  It  Is  to 
operate  efficiently,  and  if  it  is  to  be  subject 
to  full-scale  mobilization  in  time  ct  emer- 
gency. 

M;iny  parts  of  this  Industry  are  dependent 
one  u{>on  the  other.  In  many  ca.s«s  ch?mical 
manufacturers  are  themselves  big  customers 
of  other  chemical  manufacturers.  By- 
products are  an  ext.'emely  Important  element 
in  the  chemical  industry.  To  take  away  part 
of  the  Industry,  there'ore,  you  n\ay  well  dis- 
rupt the  whole  d  the  tnlanced  structure. 

ncporr  raissiTaz  inchkasing 

The  problem  u  a  very  real  one  because 
foreign  competition  is  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  United  States.  Planu  in  western 
Germany,  according  to  the  Chief  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperauon  Administration  to  west- 
ern Germstny.  hope  to  slash  their  dollar  gap 
and  increase  their  production  by  nego'.iatlng 
tariff  cuu  at  the  session  to  take  pi^ce  at 
Torquay  in  September. 

American  industrialists  are,  on  the  whole, 
long-suffering  and  they  are  anxi'^tus  to  do 
their  part  to  promote  internatlonaJ  trade, 
but  they  do  not  believe  that  It  will  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  world  to  adversely  affect 
our  domestic  market.  It  is  something  of  a 
paradox  that  money  paid  by  American  in. 
dustnallsts  through  Washington  to  BCA 
should  be  used  to  encourage  the  building  cf 
plants  tn  Europe  which  wUi  take  away  those 
Industrulisu'  markeU. 

WiUlam  Rand,  president  ot  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co..  said  recently: 

"Sran  tboufb  tbc  organic  chemical  Indtia- 
try  might  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
»p»tltloa  on  a  fair  trading  basU,  it  can- 
to Mimv*  the  Inroads  created  bj 


state  trading,  slave  labor,  devaluation,  arti- 
ficial exchange  rates,  and  other  unorthodox 
practices.  Actual  production  costs  mean 
nvnhlng  to  a  totalitarian  state  or  to  a  nation 
famished  for  American  dollars." 

HTK.T    OM    IMPLOTMENT 

Not  only  the  chemical  industrialists,  but 
the  labor  loaders  as  well  are  worried  about 
the  unemployment  which  will  inevitably  fol- 
low if  there  is  any  considerable  reduction  In 
chemical  production.  H.  A.  Bradley,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  International  Chemical 
Workers  Union,  recently  sent  this  telegram 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information: 

•"Change  In  tariffs  for  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  chemicals  and  most  other 
chemical  products  at  the  present  time  will 
affect  Job  security  of  600.000  employees  in 
this  important  Industry.  In  order  not  to 
impair  Jobs  of  chemical  workers  and  the  na- 
tional security.  Uie  forthcoming  Interna- 
tional conference  must  not  lower  tariff  rates 
of  chemical  products.  We  deem  this  matter 
of  vital  importance." 

Emll  Rieve.  president  of  the  CTO  Textile 
Workers  Union,  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  United 
Slates  Just  to  give  away  any  surplus  goods  It 
may  produce  than  to  •'buy  foreign  goods  at 
the  cost  of  unemployment  at  home." 

LABOK-MANACEMENT    COUNCIL 

The  organization  of  the  National  Labor- 
Management  Council  is  slgniflcant  because 
Its  purpose  is  to  consider  problems  arising 
from  foreign  trade  and  from  laws  and  legis- 
lative proposals  pertaining  to  It  and  to  secur- 
ing co-operative  action  in  dealing  with  such 
problems.  The  organization  has  the  partici- 
pation of  both  labor  and  management.  O.  R. 
Strackbeln.  its  president,  recently  staled; 

"The  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  prevent  our 
wage  and  labor  standards  from  crumbling 
undtr  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competition 
which  finds  Its  advantage  In  lower  wages 
and  poorer  working  conditions." 

The  American  chemical  industry  does  not 
a5k  that  any  margin  of  advantage  be  con- 
ferred upon  It.  It  does  ask  for  competitive 
parity  with  Imports.  With  constantly  in- 
creasing wage  rates,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing minimum  wages,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  high  level  of  national  in- 
come to  carry  the  tax  burden,  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  that  only  a  fair  tariff 
can   maintain   this  parity. 

•As  more  ImjxDrted  chemicals  come  Into 
the  United  States,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
leas  outlay  for  plant  exj>ansion.  there  will  be 
less  new  investments  in  capital  goods.  Thus, 
another  avenue  of  worker  absorption  will  be 
narrowed  and  another  source  of  taxation 
closed.  There  is  a  great  awakening  to  the 
need  of  a  new  approach  to  the  Import  ques- 
tion. This  approach  has  the  great  virtue  of 
concerning  Itself  with  one  if  the  more  Im- 
portant phases  of  Import  d  mpetitlon.  the 
effect  on  our  workers  and  our  living  stand- 
ards. 

The  success  and  effectiveness  of  the  chem- 
ical mdustry  has  been  measured  by  the  qual- 
ity of  performance  and  the  findings  of  Ita 
research  workers  In  the  laboratory.  In- 
tensive research  accounts  for  the  constant 
development  of  the  Industry  and  its  increas- 
ing contrlbtulon  to  health,  comfort  and  the 
national  defense. 

The  growth  of  research  In  the  chemical 
lndu<^try  has  been  extraordinary.  In  the  last 
10  years  It  has  Increased  over  threefold. 
Staffs  of  highly-trained  chemists,  engineers, 
physicists,  mathematicians  and  specialists  of 
many  other  types  are  not  only  essential  to 
the  prixlucrlon  of  existing  products,  their 
Improvement  and  new  discoveries,  but  all  of 
these  men  must  be  paid  out  of  the  sales  of 
existing  products. 

THaaar  to  Kmras  rrazNCTH 

A  lowering  of  tariff  rates  will  stlmtilat* 
Imports  and  reduce  sales.  This  inevitably 
means  a  reducUun  In  research  staffs  and  it 


means  that  many  of  the  younger  men  would 
no  longer  find  the  field  of  chemlitr>'  at- 
tractive as  a  career.  We  cannot  afforc  at  this 
period  in  our  history  to  dissipate  ont  of  our 
most  valuable  national  resources — a  kind  of 
resource  that  cannot  be  restored  overnight— 
a  type  of  industrial  machinery  that  cannot 
be  started  with  the  throwing  of  a  svltch. 

Modern  war  is  technological  coribat  In 
which  all  aspects  of  technology  are  Involved. 
A  loss  of  any  of  our  research  ablUtle?  would 
be  serious  enough  In  time  of  peace  but  It 
would  be  tragic  If  war  should  come. 

General  McAuliife  has  pointed  out  th.it  so 
long  as  this  country  can  keep  ahead  )f  a  po- 
tential enemy  In  the  field  of  chemistry,  there 
may  not  be  another  war.  This  Is  certainly 
true  and  so  long  as  our  chemical  Industry 
Is  allowed  to  go  ahead  unhamjjered,  the 
unhampered  process  and  expnnsior  of  the 
past  few  years  will  continue.  So  fa  ■  as  the 
growth  of  this  Industry  Is  hampered  bv  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  producers  to' take 
Its  domestic  markets.  Just  so  far  do  we  run 
serious  risks  to  our  national  security  and 
our  economic  stability. 

It  is  repe.uedly  pointed  out  thrt  there 
exists  an  escape  clause  whereby  th?  Tariff 
Commission  can  give  assistance  to  \ny  in- 
dustry which  Is  threatened  with  extinction. 
That  this  assistance  Is  more  theoretii  al  than 
real  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  tlut  there 
have  been  16  applications  filed  under  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  with  the  Unltet,  States 
Tariff  Commission  under  which  Inlustrles 
seek  relief  from  excessive  Imports. 

Of  these  16.  only  one  advanced  beyond 
a  preliminary  study  stage.  This  was  an  ap- 
plication protesting  the  influx  of  cloihesplns 
and  on  this  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  notlilng  be 
done.  All  of  the  other  applications  were 
dismissed  by  the  Commission  as  belrg  with- 
out merit. 

INTER.MATIONAL     TRADE     ORCANTZATrOW 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  tl  e  House 
Of  Representatives  has  held  hearing;  during 
the  past  month  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
236,  a  resolution  which  proposes  that  Con- 
gress approve  the  International  Trad.'  Organ- 
Ization  Act. 

There  seems  to  me  little  doubt  thit  there 
Is  almost  complete  unanimity  in  th(  chemi- 
cal Industry  on  the  belief  that  we  should 
have  world-wide  economic  cooieration. 
There  Is  almost  equal  unanimity  In  t  le  belief 
that  this  cannot  be  secured  through  the 
International  Trade  Organization. 

The  original  concept  first  publl  >hed  by 
our  own  State  Department  in  1945  \/as  gen- 
erally approved  by  most  of  the  stulents  of 
international  relations.  As  negotlatlsns  pro- 
ceeded, however,  at  London,  at  Gen  »va,  and 
at  Habana.  the  original  concept  and  purpose 
was  almost  lost  and  the  document  vhich  Is 
now  before  us  shows  clearly  that  tl  e  inter- 
ests of  the  participating  nations  were  so 
divergent  that  there  has  emerged  only  a 
document  of  compromise.  Its  adoptl  ^n  could 
only  result  In  confusion  and  a  weakening 
of  the  position  of  the  United  State:.. 

WORDING    SEEMS    AMBIGUOUS 

One  of  the  grc  itest  objections  to  the  char- 
ter Is  that  it  tries  to  solve  too  many  <conomlc 
problems  in  too  great  detail.  Its  ambiguous 
wording  conceals  a  lack  of  real  agree  ment  on 
principle.  The  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Chemical 
Alliance  have  all  gone  on  record  through 
briefs  and  oral  presentations  in  oppcsition  to 
the  Habana  Charter. 

Dr.  Bvin  H.  Klllheffer,  In  his  able  appear- 
ance before  the  board,  said: 

"The  most  serious  disagreement  ol  all  con- 
cerns a  planned  versus  a  free  econoiay.  The 
charter  Is  a  catalog  of  what  governments  will 
do  The  members  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional bureaucracy  called  ITO  are  govern- 
ments. The  charter  recognizes  at  ite  con- 
trols and  ownership  and  t^ute  Uadixg.    This, 


wiui    SkTict    raiHJuuin    miam    ^nis^   wuMvra 
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In  turn,  requires  state  planning,  and  all  of 
this  l.s  state  socialism,  the  antithesis  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  which  we  In  the  United  States 
believe  in." 

LIBCKTIES  SEEN   FSRILEO 

The  charter  In  Its  present  form  calls  for  a 
planned  international  economy,  an  Interna- 
tional economy  In  which  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  International  distribution  of 
products  made  by  American  industry  will 
be  promulgated  by  an  administrative  board 
of  the  ITO 

This  means  that  we  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don many  traditional  American  principles. 
In  place  of  these  we  will  have  to  accept 
planned  economy  and  lull-scale  political 
control  of  production,  trade,  and  monetary 
exchange. 

The  principles  of  free,  private,  competitive 
enterprise  are  not  found  In  the  charter.  Yet 
those  principles  are  the  b.nsls  upon  which 
our  country  has  operated  during  all  its  his- 
tory hnd  upon  which  are  founded  all  of  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Th»  escape  clauses  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  apply  to  almost  every  other 
country,  but  they  will  not  apply  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  document  es  It  is  now  before 
Congress  It  does  not  generally  forbid  quota 
restrictions,  it  does  not  eliminate  preferen- 
tial tariffs.  It  does  not  remove  discriminatory 
practices  In  world  trade.  It  does  not  make 
Impossible  Intergovernmental  commodity 
cartels;  and  the  imposition  of  quantitative 
Import  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting economic  development  or  restriction 
Is  permitted. 

CAINS    HELD    ONE-SIDED 

All  Of  these  are  granted  to  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment of  reconstruction,  as  a  means  of 
correcting  balance  of  payment  difficulties 
and  other  exceptions  which  c.uld  lead  to 
widespread  discrimination  and  could  be  a 
source  of  Irritation  and  damage  to  the  trade 
of  any   nation   discriminated  against. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  the 
charter  tiecause  it  does  not  properly  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
charter  could  be  amended  without  the  as- 
sent, or  over  the  dissent,  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  charter  carries  authority  for  exten- 
sive exceptions  and  special  dispensations,  this 
might  become  a  grave  danger  to  the  trade 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

WOULD  SIGN  BLANK  CHECK 

Under  the  provisions  "to  foster  and  assist 
Indu/itrial  and  general  economic  develop- 
ment, particularly  of  those  countries  which 
are  still  In  the  early  stages  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment." the  United  States  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  signing  a  blank  check. 
These  provisions  might  Impose  enormous 
financial  burdens  upon  us  and  might  be- 
come a  dangerous  drain  on  the  resovirces  and 
productive  system  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  grant  all  member  nations  access  on  equal 
terms  "to  the  markets,  products,  and  pro- 
ductive facilities  which  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity  and  development." 
This  might  well  oblige  us  to  supply  other 
countries  with  capital  funds  and  productive 
facilities.  It  would  not  even  give  us  the 
right  to  deny  free  access  to  our  markets  to 
countries  who  do  not  cooperate  in  good  faith 
In  promoting  economic  progress  and  peaceful 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

■mCT    ON    INVESTMENTS 

The  charter  does  net  provide  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  foreign  In- 
vestments. These  provisions  are  written  al- 
most entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recipient  country.  Such  investments  might 
be  expropriated  or  notionallEed.  In  fact  the 
charter  tends  to  remove  such  protection  as 
private  Investments  can  enjoy. 


In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  charter  states  "the  members  recognize 
that  International  investment,  both  public 
and  private  •  •  •.••  The  use  of  the  word 
"public"  in  this  connection  is  particularly 
interesting.  Certainly  this  opens  up  the 
possibility  of  investments  being  available 
through  governments  and  recognizes  once 
again  the  concept  of  controlled  economies. 

Books  could  be  written  on  the  ITO  and 
the  present  proposed  charter.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  language  Is  so  ambiguous 
and  that  there  was  no  clear  meeting  of  minds, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  group 
of  men  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  interpretation 
of  the  charter. 

ITO  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

If  the  United  States  accepts  this  charter, 
it  will  commit  itself  finally  and  irrevocably 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  political  and  economic 
heresy  that  will  make  for  the  destruction  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  dissolution  of 
Individual   liberty. 

The  reasons  why  the  chemical  Industry 
opposes  this  charter  are  well  set  out  In  the 
statements  submitted  by  the  SOCMA  that 
say: 

"It  is  our  firm  opinion  Ihat  the  charter 
In  Its  present  form  will: 

"1.  Allow  dlscrlmlnatloEi  against  the 
United  States. 

"2    Promote  socialism. 

"3  Increase  dlfBcultles  for  balance  of 
payments. 

"4.  Risk  national  security 

"5.  Surrender  to  others  a  great  part  of  con- 
trol of  tariff  policies. 

""6.  Create  world  bureaucracy,  forcing  us  to 
abandon  many  of  our  Federal  laws  to  do  this. 

"7.  Offeikour  exhaustible  natural  resources 
to  others  under  terms  which  may  be  very  un- 
attractive to  us. 

"8.  Provide  no  definite  protection  for 
American  foreign  Investments,  except  In  the 
very  few  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  has  treaties  of  commerce  dealing  ex- 
plicitly with  such  matters." 

ctreroMs  siMPLmcanoN  act 

On  May  1  there  was  Introduced  Into  Con- 
gress H.  R.  8304  which  had  for  Its  avowed 
purpose  the  simplification  of  United  States 
customs  procedure.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  was  referred  to  that  oimmittee  for  Its 
consideration. 

This  bill,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1930,  proposes 
to  amend  certain  of  the  special  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
some  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  some  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  rate  sched- 
ules which  contain  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

It  Is  claimed  for  the  bill  that  It  will  reform 
customs  procedures  so  that  the  Importing  of 
all  sorts  of  goods,  not  Just  chemicals  alone, 
win  be  easier  and  cheaper. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  is  actually  a 
customs  simplification  act.  it  is  generally 
supported  by  the  chemical  industry,  both 
through  Its  trade  organizations  and  by  In- 
dividual companies. 

BATZ-M.^KIMG    SECTIOIf 

There  are,  however,  to  be  found  In  this  bill 
certain  extraneous  matter  'shich  has  no  re- 
lation whatsoever  to  ciutoios  simplification, 
which  in  fact  goes  into  rate-making  pro- 
cedure and  which  should  bave  no  part  In  a 
simplification  bill  of  this  kind. 

These  provisions  are  fouid  in  sections  13 
and  14  of  the  proposed  bill.  They  eliminate 
the  American  selling  price  as  .  pplied  to  ar- 
ticles 27  and  28  of  the  present  Tariff  Act  and 
propose  to  sutistitute  for  It  a  complicated 
plan  of  arriving  at  the  tariff  rates  to  be  ap- 
plicable on  competitive  pre  ducts. 

It  will.  In  fact,  take  yeart  to  get  the  basic 
data  upon  which  to  make  Jie  computations 


which  wUl  restilt  in  the  equivalent  rates 
based  on  export  value  and  In  the  meantime, 
durii  g  these  years,  there  wUl  be  two  bases  for 
valuation  paralleling  each  other,  the  new 
export  value  and  the  American  value. 

POKEICN     SET-tIF 

Tills  Is  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  organic 
chfml<.-ai  Industry  and  is  being  strongly  op- 
p.ied  The  manufacture  of  these  chemicals 
abroad  has  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  companies  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Switzerland,  Germany.  Prance,  and  Italy. 
Some  of  these  manufacturers  are  now  located 
within  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries. 
Japanese  and  German  production  Is  being 
rapidly  restored. 

Export  as  well  as  domestic  prices  for  these 
products  are  rigidly  controlled.  They  have 
been  manipulated  In  the  past  and  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
manipulated  In  the  future.  It  becomes  plain, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  firm  basis  for 
establishing  an  "export  value"  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  for  these  products.  Such  ex- 
port values  in  these  countries  have  been,  and 
It  appears  probably  will  be.  arbitrarily  fixed 
for  the  purpose  of  underselling  like  products 
In  the  United  States. 

OTHEX    OBJECTIONS 

Export  value  will  also  be  subject  to  the 
fluctuation  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
variety  of  prices  for  the  same  product  In 
different  countries. 

In  neither  of  these  situations  is  there  an 
adequate  remedy  in  the  proposed  adminis- 
trative procedures  which  will  permit  ap- 
propriate values  to  be  made  and  duties  as- 
sessed accordingly. 

On  the  other  band,  American  valuation 
makes  for  certainty  and  assurance  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  available  to  domestic 
producers.  Such  valuations  are  baaed  on 
fact  as  brought  about  by  competitive  condi- 
tions In  the  United  SUtes.  Und^r  this  ar- 
rangement, the  United  States  has  been 
successful  In  building  up  an  organic  chemical 
Industry  which  U  vital  to  the  United  States 
In  times  of  peace.  The  loss  of  it,  or  any  of  its 
closely  integrated  elements,  would  be  tragic 
in  time  of  war. 

DANCEXS    TO    THIS    COUHTBT 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  does  not  believe 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  can  successfully 
apply  section  14.  because  there  are  at  the 
present  time  literally  thousands  of  products 
manufactured  In  this  industry  which  are 
classified  under  paragraphs  27  and  38  of  the 
Tariff  Act.  To  list  them  alone  Is  an  enor- 
mous task.  To  arrive  at  their  export  value, 
which  U  a  requisite  In  figuring  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent,  would  seem  to  be  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  Imports  of  the  great 
majority,  unless  the  Commission,  without 
question,  accepu  the  statement  of  tonlgn 
manufacturers  or  exporters  as  to  such  ex- 
port value.  It  U  clear  that  this  would  in 
Itself  be  a  risky  and  dubious  pnicedure. 

Recently,  the  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries of  England  purchased  an  American 
company  and  the  Clba  Co.  of  Switzerland 
has  started  to  erect  a  plant  in  Toms  River. 
N.  J.  These  companies  will  probably  make 
finished  dyes  by  purchasing  Intermediates 
here  from  domestic  producers,  or  by  import- 
ing intermediates  from  Europe,  dependent 
upon  their  relative  costs. 

It  would  appear  that  these  operations 
might  well  be  patterned  after  those  of  Gen- 
eral Aniline  Corp.  when  It  was  owned  and 
operated  by  the  German  I.  G.  cartel.  It 
would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  that  other 
European  manufacturers  might  adopt  simi- 
lar programs. 

If  these  provisions  affected  only  the  or- 
ganic chemical  Industry  It  would  In  Itaelf 
be  ssrlous  enough.  Actually,  bowerer.  it 
goes  far  beyond  that.  The  ultimate  effect 
would  be  great  on  the  textile  Industry,  tbt 
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tanning  todustry.  th*  »gr«cultur»l  Intfus- 
iry— tn  fact  »n  or  the  consumtog  Industrie* 
In  tbe  United  Stat<^. 

The  •erlcusn«a»  of  thi«  m«tt*r  li  tlTeady 
nea^iatC  bj  l»bor.  In  particular  the  A  F  ot 
L.  Ther  are  not  onW  opposing  :anff  c-ts 
under  liie  R«;iprocfU  Trade  A^eenienu  Act, 
but  ha>-«  rccogniKd  that  matters  ol  th» 
nature  mentioned  m  this  article  have  becom* 
•  it^^e  and  major  matter  of  importance  to 
tbam.  TheT  i«oacnt»  the  dangrr  to  the 
•00.000  chemical  workers  In  the  United 
8UK* 

The  chemical  Indtiatry  is  ready  and  wUl- 
tnn  to  lend  it«  support  to  the  Customs  Sim- 
ph.'icatjon  Act  of  1950  to  the  extent  that  it 
reaiJy  simplihe*  cvisvoins  adminlstraUv  e  pro- 
cedure. This  is  not  the  case  In  articles  13 
and  14  of  the  prv^xjsed  act  and  they  should 
be  deieied  therefrom. 


Golcien  Annhrersary  Rfsponse  of  Wi  fiam 
D.  Hastett,  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the 
Clais  of  1500,  Northfield  High  School 
Alomni  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  R'?n».IAKKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

cr  w.*i<^J*r 
IN  THE  HOUFE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  19S0 

Mr  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  golden-anniversary  response 
of  the  Honorable  William  D.  Hassett. 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.  a  member  of  the  class  of  1900.  at 
the  Northfieid  Hieh  School  alumni  ban- 
quet.  held  m  White  Hall  on  June  17.  1950. 

The  pay-off  for  service  rendered  comes 
from  sources  unsought  and  from  those 
least  expected  to  say  anytmng.  Will 
Hassett.  native  Vermonler.  and  resident 
of  mv  home  town  of  Northfieid.  Vi  .  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  went  to  school  to  Mrs.  Plumley 
2  years,  and  to  me  4  years.  What  he 
said  follows: 

It  U  difB'~ult  to  gatuer  one's  thouehts  to- 
gether on  an  occasion  like  this.  1  have  v^ait- 
ed  50  rears  for  this  night. 

Although  I  have  n  Jt  until  now  attended 
a  hieh-school  reunion  since  the  long-ago 
nlRhl  when  the  class  of  19vX)  sepjirated  in 
old  Concert  HkII.  I  do  not  come  as  a  stranger 
This  is  the  return  of  the  nanve. 

These  reunions  are  happy  occasions.  They 
^ve  one  an  onportunity  to  hear  once  more 
the  kind  voices  of  friends  long  missed  and 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  old  associations  and 
the  nostalgia  for  other  days  which  comes  lu- 
evitably  with  fratherings  of  this  kit^fl. 

Old  Father  Time  has  on  the  whole  dealt 
kindly  with  us  Of  the  class  of  1»C)0  all  eur- 
vlve  save  fo'or:  Eva  Buzzell.  Katie  McCarthy. 
Alice  Winch,  and  Harry  Dunsmoor  HappUy. 
of  the  10  remaining  4  are  here  tonlKhi:  Leon 
Roys,  and  his  charming  bride  of  a  year  after 
us.  Mildred  Bills;  Eliza  Roberts  (Mrs.  8:ew- 
arl).  Florence  Loomis  (Mrs.  Welch);  and  the 
speaker.  Here  we  are  »iih  hearts  yjung  and 
gay  hoping  to  meet  our  mornings  face  to 
face  and  to  find  at  last  our  t»entieth  year. 
After  all,  we  live  by  Illusion;  and.  anyway. 
those  who  keep  golden  anniversaries  as  the 
»hadrw3  fall  westward  must  ho'.d  fast  to  the 
Uiusl'  n  of  youth  and  to  all  the  other  mu- 
ttons they  can  lay  hold  of. 


There  Is  one  abs«>ntee  tonight  whose  place 
at  a  Northfleld  High  School  reunion  no  per- 
son can  take.  The  graceftil  and  gracious 
greeting  which  we  have  all  received  from  our 
old  principal.  Vermont's  present  dlstln- 
guLshed  Congressman — Is  a  happy  reminder 
of  his  afJectlon  for  the  school  and  all  the 
old  boys  and  girls. 

The  exacting  duties  of  Mr.  Plumlet's  posi- 
tion detained  him  In  Washington  with  Mrs. 
P'.uraley.  another  devoted  teacher  and  friend 
cf  this  school.  Our  happiness  would  be 
complete  if  they  were  here  tonight.  But  they 
have  a  golden  event  of  their  own  later  this 
summer  and  my  wager  Is  that  they  will  cele- 
brate it  in  Northfieid.  Congress  cff  no  Con- 
gress. 

CMAKUrs  Plumlit  was  our  principal 
through  all  the  4  years  of  the  course  of  the 
class  of  1900.  To  tell  of  all  we  owe  to  his 
dynamic  leadership  and  of  our  affection  for 
htm  would  reqv;ire  an  occasion  which  we  all 
trust  will  b?  loniit.  long  deferred.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  turn  this  into  a  rehearsal  of  our 
Congressman's  funeral  sermon.  Neither  he 
nor  I  nor  any  of  us  want  that  discourse  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  public  service  will  be  the  poorer  when 
our  one-time  principal  leaves  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  expiration 
of  his  present  term  as  a  Congressman.  There, 
lil:s  his  distinguished  father,  Frank  Plumley, 
he  has  upheld  the  best  Vermont  tradition  of 
patriotic  service.  You  see.  ever  about  the 
same  length  of  time  Mr.  PutJMLEY  and  I  have 
had  Government  jobs  in  Washington. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  you  know,  is  a 
long  street.  Charles  works  at  one  end  of  it 
and  I  at  the  other.  Now  I  am  sure  all  of 
ycu  will  agree:  It  is  far  better  for  ^s  to  work 
at.  opposite  ends  of  the  street  than  to  work 
both  sides  of  the  street.  That  is  fatal  In 
politics  or  in  anything  else.  Outside  of 
business  hours  our  Congressman  and  I  are 
on  pretty  good  terms.  There  may  in  some 
years  be  a  hiatus  for  two  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  Isl  of  November.  But  by  and 
large  our  relations  remain  about  what  they 
have  been  for  60  years  or  so. 

Well,  though  Charles  and  I  have  been 
w"'rking  at  opposite  ends  of  the  street  for 
a  eood  many  years  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
we  ha\e  one  experience  in  common.  This 
experience  found  apt  expression  years  ago 
In  a  remark  made  by  the  late  Senator  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  to  my  present 
b'..  .s 

"You  must  not  feel  too  humble,"  said 
Senator  Lewis  to  Senator  Truman  of  Mis- 
souri, then  a  new  Member  of  what  we  all 
believe  is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world. 

"You  see."  said  Senator  Lewis,  "you  spend 
your  first  six  months  wondering  how  you 
got  into  the  Senate.  After  that,  you  wonder 
how  the  other  Members  got  there." 

I  think  that  reflecu  the  feeling  of  both 
Charlie  and  me. 

Now  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  very  wi.se  man. 
Lliicoln  stories  are  a  legend.  They  always 
point  up  a  powerful  truth  by  the  power  of 
analogy. 

Lincoln  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  cer- 
tain king  who  wanted  to  go  hunting  and 
a.-kcd  the  prune  minister  If  It  would  rain. 
The  prime  minister  told  the  king  the  weather 
would  be  fair.  Setting  out.  the  royal  party 
met  a  fsrmer  riding  a  Jackass.  The  farmer 
warned  the  king  It  was  going  to  rain.  Tlie 
king  laughed,  went  on  his  way,  and  no  sooner 
got  started  hunting  than  a  heavy  down- 
pour drenched  him  and  his  party.  He  went 
back  to  his  ca.'-tie  In  a  rage,  threw  the  prime 
minit.ier  out  and  called  for  the  farmer. 

"Tell  me  how  you  knew  It  would  rain." 
•aid  the  king  to  the  farmer. 

"I  did  not  know,  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
fanner.  "It's  not  me.  It's  the  Jackass.  When- 
ever It  Is  going  to  be  wet  the  jackass  puU  lU 
ear  forward.  That's  all.  I  knew  the  Jackass 
was  right." 


The  king  sent  the  farmer  away  and  had 
the  Jackass  brought  to  him  and  fxiX.  him  In 
the  place  of  the  prime  mlnUter. 

"It  was  here."  said  Lincoln,  "that  the  king 
made  a  great  mistake." 

•'How  so.' "  piped  up  one  of  th«!  listeners. 
"Why."  said  Lincoln,  "ever  siuct  that  tima 
every  Jackass  wants  a  government  oCice  " 

Now  I  do  want  to  say  in  passing  that  every 
Jackass  doesn't  get  a  government  job  these 
davs,  although  it  has  become  larder  and 
harder  to  get  good  men  because  of  the  public 
abuse  they  are  exposed  to  whlcii  helps  to 
destroy  our  faith  In  our  Governmt  nt,  in  our- 
selves, and  in  each  other. 

Closely  associated  in  ovir  affect  on  for  our 
principal  is  our  devotion  to  a  great  mem- 
ory- a  memory  all  of  us  hold  Ir  reverence 
and  In  benediction.  All  those  w.io  were  in 
school  at  the  turn  of  the  century  are  think- 
ing tonight  of  the  great  and  gcod  woniun 
who  was  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  of 
every  one  of  us  through  all  our  4  years  to- 
gether in  high  school.  Miss  Ba  Igcr  was  a 
truly  remarkable  teacher,  an  inspiring  teach- 
er. Firm  in  principle — holding  £  lof t  for  all 
to  follow  the  torch  of  Idealism,  and  never 
deviating  from  the  highest  st-mdards  of 
conduct  and  of  life — gracious  a  ways,  ever 
kind  and  considerate,  filled  witl  optimism 
about  the  good  that  lay  hidden  somewhere 
even  In  the  worst  of  us,  she  wa*  also  and 
above  all  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
beauty. 

Who  could  ever  forget  those  i)ictures  of 
the  world's  great  paintings  with  which  she 
used  to  line  the  walls?  Equally  memorable 
is  her  critical  list  of  the  dozen  world  master- 
pieces. FYom  Rome  25  years  after  leaving 
high  school  I  sent  her  a  post  cart  reporting 
failure  to  find  the  Sistlne  Madoi  na  In  the 
Sistlne  Chapel.  She  wrote  from  her  theu 
home  In  Los  Antreles  a  mild  rebuko  and  Inti- 
mated that  I  was  not  a  credit  to  htr  teaching 
ability.  She  told  me  to  look  for  'he  Sistlne 
Madonna  In  Dresden.  Happily,  'his  I  was 
able  to  do  and  beheld  that  gloiious  work 
where  it  was  a  shrine  of  pilgrimags  until  old 
Joe  Stalin  and  his  unholy  band  of  robbers 
carried  that  and  all  the  other  treasures  off 
to  Moscjw.  Through  those  years  when  my 
work  took  me  overseas  I  always  made  a 
special  effort  even  at  a  sacrifice  tc  go  out  of 
my  way  in  order  to  see  the  originals  of  those 
paintings  wh;ch  to  her  had  been  a  lifetime 
Inspiration.  All  this  I  duly  repor  ed  to  her, 
to  her  great  delight,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  only  gave  me  "E"  for  effort  la  my  first 
quest  for  the  Sistlne  Madonna. 

One  could  linger  over  the  nanie  of  Misa 
Badger  but  time  puts  limitations.  For  my- 
self. I  am  proud  In  this  compan  f  to  make 
humble  acknowledgment  of  my  d  -bt  to  this 
great  soul — a  debt  which  It  Is  iliflicult  to 
estimate  and  Impossible  to  repay. 

I  am  suie  my  old  classmates  ;ind  others 
of  our  contemporaries  wlil  remsmlier  the 
radiantly  beautiful  Lulu  Binghati  Hurlbut. 
It  brought  me  great  happiness  vithin  the 
last  month  to  receive  a  telephoin  call  from 
Mary  Bingham  Hurlbui — the  yoingest — in- 
quiring If  I  would  like  tu  see  Lulu  Bingham's 
children.  So  we  had  a  fine  visit  The  son, 
John,  Is  a  dl.stinguished  member  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  faculty  of  a  great  university, 
and  the  two  daughters  happily  have  in- 
herited the  beaut:'  and  charm  of  their  won- 
derful mother. 

Miss  Anna  James,  of  St.  Albani.  sister  of 
the  one-time  principal,  was  anotl  er  devoted 
teacher.  Mrs.  Lovcll  and  Ml!-s  Ag  les  Dooley, 
Northfieid  s  greatly  gifted  sopraio.  taught 
music. 

I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  olc -timers  to 
remind  their  Juniors  that  disc  pline  was 
sterner  In  the  old  days.  And  much  can 
be  said  In  favor  of  strict  discipline,  too, 
even  If  It  Lsn  t  always  popular  with  the 
youngsters.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  In  his  day 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  hoi  lely  adage 


about  what  hapf>ened  to  the  child  if  the 
rod  were  spared. 

One  day  Boewell  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  there  had  been  a  decided  relaxation  In 
corporal  punishment  in  the  great  English 
public  schools. 

"Yes. "  observed  Dr.  Johnson,  "and  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a 
great  falling  off  In  efficiency  in  the  classics — 
so  that  what  the  boys  gain  at  one  end  they 
lose  at  the  other." 

I  repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  for 
whatever  value  It  may  have  for  our  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Gallagher,  or  our  principal, 
Mr.  Crane. 

From  all  I  hear  both  of  these  estimable 
educators  in  their  faithful  labors  for  this 
community  are  exemplifying  the  highest 
tradition  of  our  Vermont  schools.  With 
these  new  friends  it  is  a  privilege  to  greet 
such  old-timers  as  former  Principal  Finnessy 
and  my  friend  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  perennial  Dr.  Hewitt,  distinguished  alike 
as  pulpit  orator,  poet,  essayist,  and  lecturer. 
Flanking  Arthur  on  the  other  side,  even  as 
In  the  old  days.  Is  Joe  Denny,  whose  presence 
also  adds  something  of  the  flavor  of  other 
days.  It  seems  to  me  the  arrangements 
for  this  alumni  banquet  have  been  admir- 
ably carried  out  by  President  Davis  and  our 
secretary,  Mrs.  Peterson. 

Well,  Northfieid  was  a  pretty  good  place 
to  be  born  In  and  to  grow  up  in.  In  our 
high  school  days  there  still  prevailed  in 
Northfieid  a  venerable  and  beloved  figure 
who  was  always  the  friend  of  the  high  school 
and  of  every  movement  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  community.  His  Influ- 
ence for  good  extended  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Congregationallst  Church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  for  40  years  and  more. 

Dr.  Hazen  was  a  member  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished for  generations  in  church,  in 
state,  and  particularly  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. This  quiet  and  saintly  man  was 
always  a  faltliful  supporter  of  the  North- 
field  schools  and  many  of  us  will  remember 
with  gratitude  his  daughter.  Miss  Martha 
Hazen.  Just  out  of  Mt.  Holyoke  where  all 
the  women  In  the  Hazen  family  went.  Miss 
Hazen  was  our  Latin  teacher. 

To  Dr  Hazen  we  owe  the  Northfieid  Public 
Library.  I  was  in  ray  fifteenth  year  and  an 
eager  listener  in  town  meeting  when  Dr. 
Hazen  made  a  very  modest  proposal  that 
the  town  appropriate  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  a  free  public  library.  His  pro- 
posal was  Instantly  endorsed  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  library,  which  his  benign  influence 
had  thus  brought  into  being,  was  opened. 

It  was  housed  in  one  room  in  the  old 
Paine  block  which  you  remember  had  been 
turned  around  from  lu  old  position  by  the 
Main  Street  bridge  and  faced  East  Street. 
Most  of  the  books  went  up  in  smoke  when 
the  block  burned  a  year  or  two  later  but 
the  library  as  an  institution  survived. 

I  remember  also  that  the  first  librarian 
was  Mrs.  Roxana  Orcutt  Edgerton.  with  Misa 
Nellie  Erown  alternating.  The  rule  was  that 
a  patron  could  take  at  one  time  one  work  of 
fiction  and  two  "serious"  books.  Eldridge 
Dunham  and  I  were  among  the  first  patrons 
and  those  excellent  ladies  used  to  let  us 
browse  around  as  we  would  and  carry  out 
books  by  the  armful. 

The  years  have  passed  and  I  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  a  reader  in  the  British 
Museum  in  London,  that  treastirehouse  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  in  our  own  great 
National  Library  in  Washington.  May  I  re- 
call to  those  of  you  who  knew  Mrs.  Edgerton 
and  Miss  Brown  that  I  have  never  anywhere 
received  greater  courtesy  or  more  helpful 
cooperation  than  those  two  excellent  ladles 
extended  when  our  Library  had  its  modest 
beginning  on  East  Street.  In  the  presence 
of  many  here  who  knew  all  three  I  speak 
belatedly  this  word  of  grateful  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Hazen,  Mrs.  Edgerton  and  Miss  Brown. 


Now.  of  course,  this  oc(  asion  calls  for  ad- 
vice.   It  shall  t>e  brief. 

To  my  classmates  I  say :  Let  us  all  believa 
that  otir  Castle  of  Encl.antment  still  Ilea 
ahead. 

To  the  graduates  I  offer  the  warning:  Avoid 
all  the  mistakes  your  elders  have  made  and 
profit  from  the  bad  examples  we  have  given. 

To  my  fellow  voters  in  this  community — 
no  advice.  I  would,  however,  like  to  offer 
some  reflections  on  the  future  of  our  public 
schools.  Our  schools  now  as  always  are  our 
greatest  asset. 

For  years  now  I  have  heard  about  our 
school-building  problem.  I  have  read  of  the 
many  meetings  held  for  discussion  of  this 
paramount  issue.  The  only  thing  all  seem 
to  be  agreed  on  Is  that  we  must  have  greatly 
expanded  facilities  if  the  boys  end  girls  of 
Northfieid  are  to  be  prcjierly  housed  and 
sheltered   for  their  schooling. 

This  town  has  never  detaulted  in  its  obli- 
gation to  the  schools.  The  citizens  In  all 
the  generations  encompassing  the  16.5  years 
of  the  town's  existence  have  never  side- 
stepped their  duty  toward  the  education  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Nori,h.;eld. 

Let  us  take  a  backward  glance.  In  the 
spring  of  1785  three  young  pioneers,  Amos, 
Nathaniel,  and  Ezeklel  Robinson  began  clear- 
ing their  farms  on  the  Eatt  Hill.  The  same 
year  Elijah  Paine  built  the  first  mill.  The 
other  pioneers  came,  too.  They  felled  the 
trees  and  established  farms. 

Like  the  GI's  of  today— God  bless  them — 
they  observed  the  scriptural  admonition  to 
Increase  and  multiply.  In  a  surprisingly 
few  years  there  were  lots  of  little  Robinson 
boys  and  girls,  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  other 
settlers,  ready  for  school.  Best  of  all,  the 
school  was  ready,  too. 

I  t>elleve  the  first  school  was  established  In 
the  Loomls  neighborhood,  over  toward  Berlin 
Pond.  This  school  was  named  not  for  our 
classmate.  Florence,  but  in  recognition  of 
her  honorable  forebears  who  contributed 
their  full  quota  of  scholars. 

The  second  school  was  opened  near  Amos 
Robinson's  farmhouse  and  was  probably  very 
near  the  site  of  the  school  house  In  the  Dil- 
lingham district.  Perhaps  I  should  observe 
in  passing  that  the  Dillingham  school  la 
named  for  the  excellent  Dillingham  family 
rather  than  for  our  favorite  member  of  It — 
Abble. 

Come  right  down  Mill  Hill  with  me  and  we 
will  find  that  the  South  Village  did  not  neg- 
lect Its  obligation  to  establish  a  school.  The 
Dennys  would  have  seen  to  that.  Then 
Center  VlUage,  of  course,  h;id  its  own  school 
at  an  early  date.  Stanton  Richardson,  the 
first  selectman  of  Northfieid,  who  cleared  the 
Goodrich  farm  and  the  grand  AveriU  family 
could  fill  several  schools.  On  the  West  Hill, 
the  Doles  needed  facilities  for  the  training 
of  their  numerous  progeny  In  preparation  for 
sending  so  many  of  them  to  Norwich  Uni- 
versity. 

So  the  schools  multiplied.  Wherever  the 
need    appeared    the   schoolhouse    was   built. 

Remember  also  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  old  Northfieid  Academy  was  established 
on  a  site  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  academy 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  high  school.  In 
our  present  difficulty — I  hope  It  has  not 
reached  the  stage  of  controversy  yet — I  think 
we  can  gather  resolution  and  strength  and 
inspiration  from  the  past.  Surely  this  gen- 
eration wfll  not  default  on  an  obligation 
which  has  t>een  met  so  nobly  by  the  citizens 
through  all  our  history. 

Someone  may  mention  the  matter  of  cost 
of  a  new  high  school  building.  That  is.  of 
course,  important.  If  the  estimates  run 
high  let  us  rememljer  the  remarks  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
50  years  ago  by  Speaker  Reed.  Some  Con- 
gressman complained  in  alarm  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  national  history  the  Con- 
gress of  the  day  was  appropriating  a  bUUon 
dollars. 


"But  this  is  a  bUllon-doUar  country,"  said 
Speaker  Reed,  and  that  silenced  the  criticism. 

Our  schools  must  not  be  neglected.  Tha 
bojrs  and  girls  of  the  rising  generation  ara 
a  billion-dollar  asset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Hassett,  who 
said  the  foregoing:  as  a  lx)y  was  what  he 
is  now,  a  compendium  and  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  information — a  "Boswell  to  any 
Johnson." 

It  has  l)een  a  pleasure  to  both  my 
father  and  me  to  have  had  a  friend  from 
the  home  town  at  the  news  desk,  in  the 
press  gallery  and  at  "the  other  end  of 
tlie  Avenue"  to  whom  we  could  talk 
neighborly,  while  respecting  the  dividing 
line  of  partisanship,  asking  no  favors 
and  granting  none. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  I  went  to  school 
to  his  sister  Mame  and  with  his  sister 
Nell  and  taught  another  sister  Noan. 
never  has  dulled  the  contact  we  have 
had.  nor  lessened  the  tightness  of  the 
bond  of  friendship  which  always  has 
obtained. 

I  pay  my  tribute  to  his  ability  and  his 
accomplishments  and  the  deserved  rec- 
ognition accorded  him  by  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
Attorney  Genial  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13, 1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  very  splendid  address 
made  by  our  great  and  distinguished 
Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  J. 
Howard  McGrath.  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  New  York  City  on  June  15,  1950.  The 
occasion  was  a  gala  function  at  which 
the  fur  Industry  gathered  to  honor  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  my  district,  Sol 
VogeL  Mr.  Vogel  has  won  world-wide 
fame,  not  only  as  a  designer,  but  as  an 
American  devoted  to  everything  that  is 
traditionally  good  in  our  community. 
He  has  won  his  mark  among  men  by  dint 
of  unselfish  and  untiring  service. 

Attorney  General  McGrath 's  remarks 
are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clialrman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor 
and  deem  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  here 
this  evening  and  participate  with  you  on 
this  happy  occasion.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  you  the  acclaim  which  Is  lieing  given 
to  your  eminent  member,  the  world-famed 
designer,  Sol  Vogel. 

In  awarding  a  plaque  to  a  man  of  his 
artistic  ability,  you  are  not  only  paying 
tribute  to  a  personality  who  has  contributed 
BO  much  to  the  success  of  a  very  important 
Industry  in  our  economic  system,  but  are  giv- 
ing Impetus  and  encouragement  to  tincon- 
trolled  creative  art,  a  treasured  asset  in  a 
free  world. 

The  spirit  of  association  tias  in  all  ages  in- 
duced OMn  to  Join  together  for  tiie  pleasures 
of  mutual  enjoyment,  but  mors  often  for 
the  attainment  of  some  common  purpose  for 
which  the  support  of  nimibets  Is  XMcessary. 
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This  Is  r«ftwte<!  In  Tour  me«tlntt  h««  to- 
aigbt.  Mr.  Voe^.  vuh  bU  artutlc  crrsttoiu 
•iMt  llwltiM  M  well  M  with  hi5  publications. 
IkH  liMnlfniiTsfl  Uw  oppcrtunittes  avml.-ibla 
In  •  eoantnr  Hice  otirs  vbere  Individual  merit 
can  be  recognized,  eccouraged.  and  rewarded. 

I  Mj  this  because  the  events  of  the  day 
Beoeesltate  a  re-emphaals  of  that  aspect  of 
oar  Amerleui  way  of  life,  vhich  Is  now 
thr— teaed  by  •cemlet  from  within  and  with- 
out Only  yesterd.-iy  Americans  everywhere 
were  obeenricg  Flag  Day  In  about  3  weeks 
we  shall  all  be  celebrating  Independence  Etay. 
Tbla  day,  coming  between  those  two  most 
•Ignlllcant  and  yet  closely  related  national 
days  of  observance.  It  is  well  to  pause  and 
reflect  somewhat  on  their  significance  with 
to  current  events  in  world  affairs, 
en  oti  June  34.  1777.  the  ConUnental 
adopted  the  stars  and  stripes  as 
tb«  emMem  o(  the  United  States.  It  did  so 
by  an  enactment  which  set  forth  that  the 
Congress  resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  13  stripes  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella- 
tion." Little  did  thoee  brave  men  dream  of 
the  eventual  size  of  the  new  constellation 
which  was  to  blaze  lorth  to  the  world  in  the 
years  to  come.  Little  did  they  realize  that 
In  the  next  173  years  that  constellation 
would  grow  to  48  stars  and  wotild  become  to 
the  world  the  aura  oi  stars  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration; the  insignia  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom: the  only  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved;  the  ultimate  in  happiness  and  Joy. 

Throtighout  our  entire  history  that  star- 
spangled  banner  lias  been  a  Qag  of  battle 
and  a  flag  of  peace.  Wherever  it  has  waved. 
It  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  to  brave 
and  courageous  deeds.  It  has  InstiUeci  in 
the  souls  of  i>eople  reverence  and  awe  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being.  It  has  resur- 
rected faith  in  the  ultimate  goodness  of 
Diankind.  It  is  today  the  proudest  symbol 
of  liberty  on  earth.  It  is  indeed  a  flag  of 
Jtistice  under  the  law  and  is  the  token  of 
those  institutions  by  which  free  men  can 
live.  It  Is  the  f.ag  of  liberation;  and  I  am 
confident,  as  someone  has  said,  that  tt  "will 
never  fly  at  half  mast  over  dead  ideals." 

Dictators  dread  and  fear  it;  and  freedom- 
loving  people  who  must  be  the  guardians  of 
their  own  liberty  cherish  it. 

There  is  no  more  precious  possession  today 
than  the  privilege  that  can  accrue  to  ary 
Individual  who  may  claim  the  protection  of 
this  fiac.  The  enslaved  people  of  the  world 
lo<ik  upon  It  8S  the  rviarrtlan  and  emb.em 
of  the  poase-^sors  of  those  moral,  spiritual, 
political,  economic,  and  social  values  which 
alone  can  bring  to  them,  the  peace  and  free- 
dom they  so  sorely  need  and  pray  for  The 
sight  of  Old  Glory  Is  a  proclamation  to  the 
world  that  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  free  people  can  be  protected  and  re- 
spected, regardless  of  nationality,  racial,  or 
religious  alDllations. 

And  yet.  the  privileges  which  this  flag 
provides  for  us  have  their  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities. This  flag  is  meaningful  to  us 
also  as  the  symbol  of  our  heritage  which  la 
very  precious.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  gen- 
erations that  preceded  u^.  Thej  preserved 
that  flag  and  all  that  It  symbolize*,  with 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  through  bitter  sac- 
riflcea  and  triumphant  Joy.  through  dark  de- 
pressions and  brig.'it  prosperity,  through  war 
and  peace.  Pomp  and  circumstance  are  not 
sufficient  In  marking  such  days  as  Flag  Day 
or  July  Fourth.  This  banner  of  freedom  must 
be  transmitted  on  to  future  generations,  un- 
stained and  unblemished,  carrying  under  Its 
folds  the  same  privileges  and  protective*!  so 
that  generations  to  come  will  bless  us  as  we 
bless  the  generations  that  have  gone.  More- 
over, the  transmission  of  this  flag  untar- 
nished and  unmarred  will  mean  a  >)etter  and 
■afer  world  for  otir  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's cbUdren.  and  generatlorj  to  come, 
not  onlv  In  our  own  country,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  world. 


As  you  and  I  sit  here  this  evening,  we  are 
not  immindful  th.u  these  are  confused  and 
troubled  times.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
other  ronfiiscd  and  troubled  periods  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  certainly  there  has 
never  been  a  period  In  which  the  consciotis- 
ness  of  the  confusion  and  trouble  was  so 
widespread  and  so  insistent.  Our  vastly 
multiplied  means  of  communication  bring 
the  mood  of  the  world  home  to  us  from  hoiir 
to  hour.  The  atomic  ate  with  its  H-bomb, 
supersonic  devices,  and  other  mechanical 
and  technological  achievements  has  served 
to  confuse  mankind. 

Also,  we  are  confronted  today  with  a 
threat  of  an  alien  philosophy  of  life  which 
If  left  unchecked  will  mean  the  destruction 
of  all  civilization.  The  world  Is  divided  Into 
two  forces.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  liberty.  On  the  other, 
those  of  darkness  and  slavery.  We  are 
threatened  by  the  totalitarian  dictators  who 
would  crush  the  Individuality  of  human 
beings  and  herd  them  Into  an  IndlstiiigulKh- 
able  mass  to  be  the  automaton  slaves  of  a 
superstate. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  most  Amer- 
icans is,  as  Monslgnor  Fulton  J.  Sheen  has 
recently  indicated,  the  thought  that  com- 
munism Is  an  economic  doctrine  only. 
While  the  Communists  do  have  their  eco- 
nomic system  they  are  primarily  not  inter- 
ested in  economics.  They  are  determined 
to  impose  upon  mankind  a  different  philcs- 
ophy  of  life;  a  philosophy  In  which  man  is 
dehumanized:  where  the  human  personality 
is  of  no  significance;  where  the  state  la  no 
longer  seen  as  existing  for  man. 

The  threat  coming  from  the  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
cliallenges  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  oceans  east  and  west 
which  have  guarded  our  ventures  in  popu- 
lar government  for  three  centuries  have  lost 
their  power  to  protect  us.  Technological  and 
mechanical  progress  has  exposed  our  shores 
to  all  the  storms  of  the  world.  The  entire 
universe  has  become  one  small  neighbor- 
hood. As  a  great  historian  and  political  sci- 
entist (De  Toque ville)  WTOte  115  years  ago. 
we  rely  "upon  personal  interest  to  accom- 
plish ends,  and  give  free  scope  to  the  un- 
guided  strength  and  common  sense  of  the 
people."  0:i  the  other  hand,  communism 
centers  all  the  authority  ol  society  in  a  single 
arm.  The  princip.il  Instrument  In  our  so- 
ciety Is  fieedum — in  their  Eociety.  servitude. 
In  confronting  this  strueE;le  the  American 
people  must  face  this  challenge  courageously 
as  they  have  met  every  other  challenge  to 
their  existence  as  a  free  people.  In  view 
of  the  naiui  e.  cunning  and  strategy  of  the 
adversarv-,  nothing  short  of  the  best  will  suf- 
fice. We  must  show  to  the  world  that  de- 
mocracy works  efficiently  and  that  demo- 
cratic In.stitutions  can  bring  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  mankind. 

We  have  already  made  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  In  the  manner  In  which 
we  have  shouldered  our  responsibility  for 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
in  the  practical  way  we  have  worked  out  the 
consequence  of  liberty  In  the  Idea  of  oppor- 
tunity. From  our  American  heritage,  mate- 
rial as  well  as  spiritual,  we  have  found  the 
means  to  construct  an  Interpretation  of 
democracy  which  can  be  reinterpreted  to 
encompass  a  global  meaning.  We  have 
learned  the  art  of  human  relationship  with 
respect  to  our  neighbors  who  may  be  dif- 
ferent In  race,  creed,  nationality,  or  Idio- 
syncrasies. 

From  Its  very  beginning,  American  history 
Is  a  continuous  story  of  immigrants  coming 
from  older  lands  arriving  here  with  Inherited 
Ideologies,  but  which  they  later  modified 
In  the  process  of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions  and  new  experiences.  Colonial 
•rttlera  wer*  immlgmnta  who  csme  to  this 
hemisphere  to  live  with  others  who  were  not 
of  their  own  kin.    People  of  diverse  stock 


and  of  different  viewpoints  and  experiences 
k.uned  how  to  live  with  one  another  com- 
petitively, but  in  self-interest  as  a  united 
nation. 

In  tills  country  there  is  no  aristocracy  of 
race,  of  color,  or  of  creed.  The  American 
of  today  is  the  result  of  the  coutribjtlon  of 
each  and  all  constituent  groups  and  elements 
Integrated  to  make  up  our  civilization. 
Some  of  you  here  may  have  been  Imiaigrants 
yourselves,  certainly  many  of  you  ure  sons 
of  immigrants.  But  we  all  take  pride  In  the 
contribution  which  these  newcomers  have 
made  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  of  our  country. 

The  fur  trade  need  not  be  reminded  of  Its 
contributions  to  the  economic  leadership 
which  this  country  enjoys  today.  Your  In- 
dustry has  had  a  most  potent  Influence  on 
the  explorations  of  a  vast  geogrnphlcal  por- 
tion of  our  Nation.  In  fact,  the  development 
of  our  great  northern  Territories  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  pioneering  and  business 
sagacity  of  fur  traders.  Lee  M.  Friedman, 
an  eminent  president  of  the  Jewish  Histori- 
cal Society,  has  so  aptly  described  what,  for 
example,  Immigrants  of  the  Jewish  faith  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  de- 
partment store,  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  and  particularly  in  the  clothing  Indus- 
tries. All  I  need  mention  are  names  like 
Isadnr  and  Nathan  Straus  or  R.  H.  Macy, 
Adam  Gimbel,  and  Marcus  Fechhelmer.  No 
Wonder  Professor  Morison,  of  Harvard,  com- 
mented in  his  Oxford  History  of  the  United 
States  that — 

"Human  dignity  owes  much  to  the  Hebrew 
organizers  of  the  garment  trades  who  wiped 
out  class  distinctions  In  dress." 

That  contribution  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life  is  most  meaningful.  We  must  carry 
on  these  processes  If  we  are  to  discover 
the  mnd  to  peace.  There  Is  no  objective 
more  Important  today  than  to  rediscover  the 
road  to  peace.  To  date  that  road  has  been 
Insufficiently  traveled.  Wliat  Is  more  dis- 
turbing it  has  not  yet  even  been  clearly 
charted.  There  are  before  us  Insuperable 
obstacles  which  must  be  hurdled.  However, 
we  must  be  mindful  that  In  the  past  our 
Nation  has  met  and  conquered  other  serious 
obstacles. 

To  chart  that  road  to  peace  accurately 
we  must  first  and  foremost  provide  economic 
stability  In  our  own  cruntry.  As  President 
Truman  said  In  a  speech  delivered  Just  about 
a  year  ago: 

"It  is  a  prime  belief  of  the  Communist 
philosophy  that  our  kind  of  economy  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  Communists  pre- 
dict that  our  prosperity  will  collapse — bring- 
ing the  rest  of  the  free  world  down  with  It. 
But  they  are  wrong — Just  as  wrong  as  they 
can  be. 

"We  know  more  today  about  keeping  our 
economy  strong  than  we  have  ever  known 
belore.  We  know  how  to  strengthen  our 
economy  through  the  expansion  of  prcxluc- 
tion  and  the  purchasing  power  and  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living.  We  un- 
derstand that  constantly  rising  national  out- 
put, increasing  real  wages,  and  a  fair  income 
for  our  farmers  are  basic  element*  of  our 
economic  strength." 

The  economic  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy must  be  preserved.  Free  enterprise  must 
be  maintained.  Labor,  agriculture,  and  man- 
agement must  reconcile  their  differences  for 
the  common  good.  Without  ceasing  and 
without  fearing  both  social  speculation  and 
Invention,  we  must  have  economic  stability 
and  security.  Unemplojment  and  fear  of 
unemployment  have  always  been  the  thresh- 
old to  dictatorship  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
democratic  liberties.  Science  and  technology 
must  be  utilized  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  for  all  people.  The  prosperity  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  And  In  that  prosperity  your 
Industry  plays  r  vital  role. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  protection  of  th« 
civil  rights  of  all  Individuals.     There  U  no 
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room  In  this  country  for  bigotry  and  preju- 
"llce. 

There  are  Inscribed  over  an  entrance  of 
the  building  in  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  housed,  the  following  words: 

"Justice  Is  ths  great  Interest  of  man  on 
earth.  Wherever  her  temple  stands  there  is 
a  foundation  for  social  security,  general 
happiness  and  the  Improvement  and  prog- 
ress of  our  race." 

That  Justice  must  be  preserved  for  all  of 
our  people. 

That  Is  why  all  demccracy-loving  people 
hailed  the  most  recent  decisions  of  our  Su- 
preme Court.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
those  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
unequivocally  the  right  of  individuals  to  be 
free  from  unreasonable  discrimination  In 
Euch  matters  as  dining-car  service  or  uni- 
versity  graduate-school   education. 

It  Is  not  enovgh  In  this  day  and  age  1o 
give  Up  service  to  democratic  Ideals.  We 
must  close  the  gap  between  democracy  in 
thfcry  and  democracy  In  practice. 

Our  President  has  been  an  ardent  and 
undatinted  champion  for  civil  rights  in  this 
country.    As  he  said  on  June  29,  1917: 

"We  must  keep  moving  forward,  with  new 
concepts  of  civil  rights  to  safeguard  our 
heritage.  The  e.ttenslon  of  civil  rights  today. 
means,  not  protection  of  the  people  against 
the  Government,  but  protection  of  the  people 
by  the  Government." 

As  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  Intro- 
duced the  civll-rlghts  bill  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  are  committed. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  close  the  loopholes  In 
present  clvil-rlghts  statutes.  Moreover,  I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  separate  Civil  Rights 
Division,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General — a  division  adequately  manned  and 
financed  so  that  whatever  statutes  will  bs 
enacted  can  be  enforced  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  The  Department  of  Justice,  as 
m  the  past,  win  continue  to  enforce  what- 
ever laws  are  extant:  and  thus  make  our 
people  reiUze  that  the  sacred  Constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  sought  to  be  preseived 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and 
the  very  heritage  of  every  American.  Unless 
effectively  secured  to  every  Individual,  these 
rights  will  soon  be  lost  to  all. 

Every  act  of  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion Is  In  a  sense  moraUy  treasonable,  be- 
cause such  acts  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  our  institutloi.s.  The  Communist 
propagandists  have  found  such  discrimina- 
tions to  be  the  best  tools  for  peddling  their 
spurious  wares. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  true  essence 
of  the  present  worlds  troubles  is  largely 
spiritual.  Morally  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  technological  and  niechan  cal  prog- 
ress. We  need  to  seek  a  spiritual  rearma- 
ment of  the  world.  It  was  encoxiraging  to 
read  the  recent  observations  of  that  i  eat 
New  York  Times  foreign  corresjxindent.  Drew 
Middleton.  who  wrote  on  June  4.  1950: 

"The  age  of  the  atom  bomb  and  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  of  the  ultimate  materialism,  has 
not  yet  convinced  the  Intelligence  of  Europe 
that  things  are  more  Important  than 
thcughts,  that  Ideas  are  not  the  ultimate 
weapon  of  mankind  against  evil." 

We  have  a  God-given  set  of  values.  This 
we  Inherited  from  our  ancestors  who  bled, 
fought,  and  died  to  preserve  It  for  us.  We 
are  faced  today  with  a  deterioration  of  the 
spiritual  fiber  in  this  world.  We  must  not 
continue  to  permit  further  disintegration. 
Let  us  heed  the  words  of  ctir  great  President 
when  he  told  a  convention  of  the  Augustana 
Lutheran  Church  a  week  ago  at  Washington, 
the  following: 

"We  have  become  the  leaders  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  world,  the  leaders  who  believe 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  meana  what 
It  says,  the  leaders  of  that  part  of  the  world 
which  believes  that  the  law  is  the  Ood-given 


law  under  which  we  live,  that  our  tradltlona 
have  come  from  Moses  at  Slnal  and  Jestis  on 
the  Mount. 

We  have  moral  forces  In  the  world 

which  do  not  believe  In  a  moral  code,  that 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
supreme  being,  that  material  things  are  all 
that  count.    •     •     • 

•  Material  things  are  ashes  if  there  is  no 
spiritual  background  for  the  support  of  those 
material  things." 

In  the  genuine  spirit  of  Flag  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day,  let  us  resolve  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man.  Let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  basic  good- 
ness In  the  consciousness  and  instincts  of 
mankind.  Is  it  net  better  to  make  sacri- 
fices now  and  strive  for  a  world  of  peace 
with  justice  than  to  fight  later  an  unwelcome 
war  for  mere  survival?  Our  type  of  world 
will  triumph  only  If  we  deeply  believe  In  It 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  compromkes  and  sur- 
rendeis  to  demagagues.  We  need  faith  and 
determination  to  strengthen  our  modern 
spiritual  frontiers. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  pay  tribute  to  the  flag 
and  to  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Such  a  day  as  Flag  Day  must  serve  as  one 
for  the  reconsecratlon  to  these  Ideals  by 
deeds  rather  than  by  words.  Let  us  pledge 
anew  our  allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  to  that 
republic  for  which  It  stands.  Let  occasions 
of  this  sort  be  a  time  for  public  proclama- 
tion and  redeclaration  of  our  unflinching 
faith  in  American  Institutions:  Unequivocal 
confidence  In  our  form  of  government,  and 
our  free  economic  system. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  shall  transmit  our 
star-spangled  banner,  and  all  It  symbolizes, 
to  our  descendants  as  it  is  enshrined  now 
in  our  hearts. 

Let  us  remember  that  only  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  moral  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, which  can  only  b^  achieved  through 
love  of  God  and  through  the  teachings  of  our 
various  religious  faiths,  can  we  attain  the 
spiritual  Etamina  which  the  world  needs 
now  more  than  ever.  Only  through  devotion 
to  these  principles  can  we  acquire  that 
abundance  of  faith,  hope,  and  understand- 
ing which  are  necessary  to  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  forces  of  good  over  the  forces 
of  evil. 

L*t  us  pray  for  the  wlcdom  and  vision  to 
comprehend  cur  complex  world,  for  the 
sagacity  to  discover  the  means  of  obtaining 
brotherhood  for  all  men,  now  and  in  the 
future.  With  the  aid  of  divine  providence 
a  greater,  brighter,  and  happier  America  and 
a  world  of  peace  and  abundance  will  be 
achieved.  In  the  poet's  formula,  let  us — 
"Press  God's  lamp  close  to  our  breasts. 
Its  splendor  soon  or  late  will  pierce  our 
gloom." 


Deficit  Spending  Meant  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  June  7, 1950: 

Lowxa  Doicrr 
The  Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  had  been  expected  to  be  95,400,- 
000,000.  The  record  for  the  first  11  months 
now  indicates  tliat  tlM  defldt  will  b«  arouDd 
$4,000,000,000. 


Revenues  are  holding  up  well.  Many  ex« 
penditures  which  were  authorized  have  not 
yet  been  made.  Business  continues  to  boom 
in  many  lines. 

The  reduction  of  » 1,400 ,000. 000  In  the 
deficit  Is  some  consolation,  of  course.  But 
to  have  any  deficit  at  all  in  these  prosperous 
times  is  a  reflection  upon  Government  policy. 
If  the  debt  ever  Is  to  be  reduced,  it  must 
be  done  when  employment  is  high. 

The  stock  answer  of  the  administration  is 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  whlcli 
necessarily  means  extraordinary  ex]}en8e8. 
It  is  true  that  economic  and  military  aid  to 
other  nations  must  continue.  Still,  the  large 
part  of  the  budget  devoted  to  war-connected 
expenses  has  held  practically  steady  since 
1947.  The  other  expenses  have  gone  up  each 
year. 

There  are  times  when  a  country  may  in- 
crease business  activity  by  going  into  debt. 
But  we  do  not  need  that  Increased  activity 
now.  Congress  already  has  voted  so  much 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  mortgage  guar- 
antees that  housing  is  being  built  at  a  record 
rate  end  the  prices  of  lumber  and  other  con- 
struction materials  have  shot  up  again. 

Wholesale  prices  and  farm  prices  both  have 
risen  by  4  percent  since  February,  Employ- 
ment Is  up  after  a  slight  dip.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, deficit  spending  means  inflation. 

Despite  the  deficit,  the  administration  and 
many  Congressmen  have  l>een  advocating 
new  spending  plans  for  so-called  welfare. 
Presumably  the  low-income  families  would 
be  benefitted  by  those  programs,  if  voted. 
But  the  resulting  inflation  could  be  far  more 
damaging  than  the  benefits  received  by  a  few. 

When  World  War  II  started,  the  country 
had  a  large  number  of  employed  and  a  lot 
of  resources  lying  around.  The  cold  war  is 
being  Intensified  when  we  have  relatively  few 
unemployed  and  when  some  materials  are  In 
short  supply.  The  proper  remedy  Is  to  cut 
public  spending.  A  day  may  come  when  we 
will  need  the  money  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeut  could  save  now. 


■h 


Showdown  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Show- 
down in  the  Pacific,"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  19  issue  of  Barron's  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Showdown  in  the  PACinc 
To  a  degree  unknown  In  any  prevlotis  gen- 
eration the  future  of  American  enterprise  is 
tied  up  with  how  well  or  ill  this  country 
conducts  its  foreign  policy.  Whether  in  the 
polite  language  of  the  diplomats  we  talk 
about  Internationalism,  or  whether  we  say 
that  in  a  fit  of  absent  mindedness  the  United 
States  has  acquired  an  empire,  this  propo- 
sition is  basic. 

This  week  in  Tokyo  four  men  whom  Amer- 
icans have  reason  to  trust  and  to  respect 
will  sit  down  at  a  conference  which  can  iiave 
profound  effect  in  strengthening  the  weak- 
est segment  of  this  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy— its  relations  with  the  Far  East.  Tbey 
•rs  Republican  John  Foster  Dulles,  Defenas 
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Secretary  Louts  Johnson.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
and    Gen.   Douglas   MacArthur. 

CMSctallj  they  are  In  Tokyo  to  work  cut 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  Actually,  aa 
General  MacArthur  has  Indicated,  their  talk 
will  rajige  the  Faciflc.  Particularly  will  It 
center  on  tlie  laland  of  Formosa,  technically 
still  part  ot  the  Japanese  Empire  and  last 
stronghold  of  Nationalist  China. 

"DTltTT    WXATHI«    ABOUT" 

In  the  worda  of  Conrad's  famous  story, 
Tjphcxjn  ( which  blew  up  Incidentally  near 
Pormosa  Straits) .  there  Is  some  dirty  weather 
knocking  about  this  area.  In  the  opiulon 
of  most  military  experts,  the  Chinese  Cum- 
munlBts  on  the  mainland  must  storm  For- 
mosa In  the  next  6  wefks  If  they  wish  to  take 
It  this  wear.  E-.en  If  the  att;>.ck  Is  put  off. 
as  GeneriU  litacArthur  now  hopes,  the  is- 
land Is  a  glUterhig  prize  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  civilization. 

Lying  along  the  line  of  sea  communica- 
tions between  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, larger  than  the  combined  areas  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  pof^ess- 
Inf;  a  population  of  nearly  8.UO0.0OO  (more 
than  Australia).  Formosa  remains  of  Im- 
mense Importance.  Last  week,  even  t>efore 
the  conference  began.  General  MacArthur 
let  It  be  known  that  Its  fall  to  the  Reds 
wouJd  be  a  fatal  blow  to  American  prestige 
everywhere  In  the  Pacific. 

General  MacArthur  s  forthrlphtness  on  this 
point  comes  a*  a  welcome  relief  In  view  of 
the  hedgli^g  of  the  Slate  Department.  It  Is 
now  6  months  since  the  combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  Washington  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Formosa  should  be  held  and  that  a  mili- 
tary mission  should  be  sent  to  the  Island 
forthwith.  That  conclusion  was  overruled 
on  January  5  by  President  Truman  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  Instead 
of  military  supplies.  Mr.  Acheson  promised 
some  economic  assistance  which  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  little  more  than  sending 
•ome  fertiiirer. 

This  fertilizer  policy  of  Mr.  Acheson.  which 
apparently  U  still  United  Btatee  policy,  has 
been  riddled  by  such  men  as  Senators  Tait. 
Knowland.  Smith,  and  by  former  President 
Hoover.  They  have  emphasized  the  vast  In- 
consistency of  this  country's  spending  bil- 
lions tc  Eturope  to  stop  communism  while 
letting  Its  case  In  the  Pacific  go  by  default. 
To  the  bleating  cries  of  Senator  Connallt, 
that  aid  to  Formosa  would  mean  war.  they 
and  others  have  p.?inted  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  risking  w^r  every  day  In  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  did  so  with  the  Berlin  air 
lift.  It  did  so  in  Greece.  It  did  so  last  Whit- 
suntide when  It  stood  up  to  the  German 
Communist  demonstrations.  The  whole  Tru- 
man doctrine  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  are 
founded  on  the  calculation  that  positions 
of  strength  will  deter  aggression,  that  posi- 
tions of  weakness  Invite  it. 

But  more  than  this.  T^me  and  stubborn 
fact  seem  to  have  undermined  two  great 
State  Dep;utraent  fallacies.  These  are  that 
Formosa  is  not  worth  holding  and  cannot 
be  held  by  aid  to  Chiang.  Two  weeks  ago 
Admiral  Radford,  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
fLitly  denied  the  first  proposition,  stating 
that  loss  of  Formoca  would  JeoparcUze  our 
other  bases.  As  to  the  effectiveness  of  all- 
out  military  aid  to  Chiang  there  Is  evidence 
that  If  rendered  promptly  6  months  ago  It 
could  have  turned  the  trick  and  that  even 
XK)W  It  could  be  decisive. 

THr   ACHESON    LINE 

For  the  force*  of  free  China  are  by  no 
means  spent.  Chiang  has  an  Army  in  being 
of  roughly  200,000  men.  He  is  possessed  of 
a  small  navy,  and  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  a  cross-channel  Communist  leap  would 
be  extremelv  hazardous.  After  all,  the  Ei^g- 
lish  Channel,  only  20  m:les  wide,  stumped 
Hitler.  The  Formosa  ciutni.el  is  100  miles. 
The  great  danger  to  Formosa  Is  from  the  air. 
The  Chinese  Reds  have  some  35  mode  in  Rus- 
sian jet  fighters  with  Russian  pilots.    Chiang, 


on  la-st  report.*,  had  none.  These,  however, 
could  be  supplied  rapidly  were  this  country 
willing. 

Why  then  does  the  State  Department  hold 
back  In  this  elementary  step.'  More  than 
it  likes  to  admit,  we  suspect,  It  Is  still  In- 
fluenced by  those  who  reckl(S.s!y  h^ild  that 
Cniang  sh'iuld  not  be  supp>  rtrd  on  political 
groimus.  This  was  the  hue  of  the  disgrace- 
ful State  Department  white  paper  which 
placed  full  responsibility  for  China's  disaster 
on  Its  leadership  and  completely  exonerated 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  also  the  line  of  the 
Ow.ni  Lattlmores  and  of  the  Amerasia  group. 

But  this  whole  line  not  only  distorts  his- 
tory (Chiang  was  fighting  communism  when 
Mr.  Acheson  was,  diplomatically  speaking.  In 
knee  britches),  but  it  totally  overlooks 
what  the  State  Department  is  doing  In  the 
rest  of  Asia.  If  Chiang  Is  "corrupt,"  what  of 
Siam?  If  Chiang  Is  "reactionary,"  what  of 
Bao  Dai  whom  we  are  backing  to  the  hilt  In 
Indochina?  Ever  since  the  United  States 
Intervened  In  Greece  It  has,  or  should  have, 
outgrown  the  Idea  that  It  can  only  sup- 
port go\emments  which  are  letter-perfect. 
If  we  are  to  play  our  part  as  order-keeper 
for  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  back  our 
friends  where  we  find  them.  And.  on  the 
record.  Nationalist  China  Is  the  friend  of 
this  country,  and  Communist  China  is  its 
declared  enemy. 

TIME  FOR   A  CHANGE 

Thus,  the  issue  of  Formosa  raises  the  crit- 
ical question  as  to  how  serious  the  State 
Department  is  in  carrying  forward  the  cold 
war  which  It  never  stops  prating  about.  The 
exercise  of  power  by  the  United  States  Is 
bound  to  face  this  Republic  wiih  cruel 
dilemmas.  But.  as  regards  Formosa,  there 
Is  a  mounting  case  for  action.  There  Is  a 
military  case  because  the  Island  is  strate- 
gically Important.  There  Is  a  practical  case 
because,  for  better  or  for  worse,  Chiang 
commands  the  only  Asiatic  antl-Communlst 
force  In  being.  There  Is  a  moral  case  be- 
cause we  cannot  let  this  territory  pass  to 
Communist  hands  without  giving  up  basic 
principles. 

This  Is  the  truth  which  apparently  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  put  his  finger  on.  As 
the  conference  In  Tokyo  progresses  one  can 
only  hope  that  ways  and  means  are  found  to 
Implement  a  new  policy  and  are  brought 
home  to  Washington.  And  here  history,  iX 
we  will  let  It,  may  be  given  guidance. 
Speaking  of  the  Open  Door,  John  Hay  said 
In  effect:  "The  moment  the  United  States 
declared  Itself  the  rest  of  the  world  paused 
and  finally  came  over  to  our  ground  " 

Th-  Open  Door  policy  Involved  risks,  but 
as  developed  by  Hay,  Stimson  and  Cordell 
Hull  It  at  least  had  stature.  Integrity  and 
honor.  Today  we  need  Its  counterpart  and 
it  IS  not  to  be  found  In  Mr.  Acheson's  "letting 
the  dust  settle"  or  "fertilizer  for  Formosa." 
In  the  last  analysis  it  Is  up  to  the  President 
to  decide  and  to  act.  But  If  he  Is  true  to  the 
great  policy  of  Communist  containment, 
which  bears  his  name,  his  course  should  be 
clear. 


Business  in  New  York  Under  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUrfE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  certain 
momb'^r.s  of  th:.s  body  are  continually 
and  vociferou-sly  denouncing  FEPC  as  a 
"communistic  piece  of  legislation  which 
Is  being  rammed  down  the  throat.s  of 
the  American  people."    They  keep  warn- 


ing and  threatening  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that  il  FEPC  is  enacted  It  will  hurt 
all  Slates  as  it  has  hurt  the  Slate  of 
New  York.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  not  be  fooled  by  such  accusations 
the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to  confuse 
and  divide  our  people. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  a  pre- 
liminary report  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Censu.s  Bureau  on  its  1548 
census  of  business  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  demonstrates  how  irrational 
is  the  argument  that  business  in  New 
York  ha.s  been  hurt  since  the  State 
adopted  FEPC,  Hfre  are  the  very  in- 
teresting findings  of  the  Census  Bureau: 

From  1939  to  1948  retail,  wholesale,  and 
service  esiabllshments  In  New  York  showed 
a  tremendous  expansion  In  dollar  volume 
of  trade.  Retail  sales  In  1948  showed  an 
Increase  of  161  percent  over  1938,  when  the 
last  business  censtis  was  taken.  Wholesale 
sales  volume  rose  In  the  same  period  by 
188  percent,  while  the  service  trades  re- 
ceipts Increased  by  nearly  200  percent. 

At  the  same  time  employment  over  the 
9-year  period  rose  comparably.  In  the  re- 
tall  establishments  the  number  of  em- 
ployees Increased  from  587,180  In  1939  to  760.- 
587  In  1948:  In  the  wholesale  tr.ide  employees 
Increased  from  300,324  to  381.395,  and  In 
the  service   trades  from   151,911   to   214,478. 

If  this  can  l>e  called  hurting  or  injuring 
New  York  State,  then  we  do  not  mind 
such  pain,  and  would  like  more  of  it.  I 
am  certain  other  States  will  be  happy  to 
follow  the  example  of  New  York  and  en- 
act FEPC  locally,  and  eventually  also 
nationally. 


President's  Civil-Rights  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  KOEY 

OF    NORTH    C.^KOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) .  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Successful  Fayetteville  Negro 
Leader  Opposes  President's  Civil-RiKhts 
Plan,"  written  by  Jack  Crosswell,  Daily 
News  staff  writer,  and  published  on  June 
18.  1950.  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  Tunes, 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elxcessful      Fayetteville      Negro      Leadee 

Opposes  President's  Civil-Rights  Plan 
(By  Jack  Crosswell) 

Fatetteville.  June  12. — "Negro  business- 
men In  the  South  have  excellent  chances  for 
success  If  they  have  the  ability  and  drive  to 
render  reliable  service,"  says  James  Mc- 
Lauchlln,  Negro  trucking  contractor  at  Fay- 
etteville, who  heads  a  thriving  concern. 

"The  customer  buys  service  and  quality," 
he  commented,  "and  the  smart  buyer 
searches  for  bargains  and  not  colors  of  skin." 

McLauchlln,  a  deacon  In  the  Negro  Baptist 
Church  of  Fayetteville,  began  his  burlness 
venture  on  a  "shoestring  and  a  prayer"  ft 
years  ago.     And  It  has  paid  cff  well. 

Today  he  la  considered  one  of  the  mod 
prosperous  small  businessmen  In  Cumber- 
land County  and  owns  a  grccery  store,  aa 
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auto  repiilf  shop,  and  a  scnd-gravel  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  his  ticking  flim. 

V.'hcn  E.sked  if  being  a  Negro  hurt  him  In 
busine."S,  he  replied:  "A  company  from  the 
North  was  the  only  one  to  ever  refuse  me  a 
contract  because  of  my  being  black. 

"Although  I  operate  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  several  white  concerns.  I  manage  to  get 
my  shore  of  the  local  hauling  contracts,"  he 
added. 

However,  the  read  un  for  McLauchlln  hrs 
not  been  paved  all  the  way.  He  leceived 
little  formal  education  and  gained  most  cf 
his  knowledse  through  practical  experlenca 
and  nleht  study. 

He  v.as  born  en  a  farm  nep.r  here  40  years 
ago  p.:".d  attended  Cumberland  County 
schools  until  he  decided  to  "start  cut  on  his 
own"  in  1928. 

"Getting  a  Job  In  those  days  wasn't  easy." 
he  recalled.  "The  depression  wps  here  and 
there  jurt   wasn't   any  work  to   be   found  ' 

He  got  h's  first  Job  as  an  unskilled  laborer 
with  a  building  firm.  He  dug  ditches,  mixed 
cement,  poured  concrete,  and  shoveled  gravel 
long  hours  each  day  for  $1  50  per  week. 

LEARNED  TO  REPAIR  MOTORS 

His  next  Job  was  wlih  a  plumber.  He 
served  as  a  plumber's  helper  for  about  a 
year  beiore  getting  a  Job  driving  a  dump 
truck. 

It  was  on  this  Job  he  learned  how  to  re- 
pair rrolors,  bid  on  contracts,  and  sell  sand. 
"I  woried  lor  a  good  man  that  w?.s  wilUn^? 
to  teacli  me  all  he  know,"  McLauchlln  com- 
mented. 

Five  years  ago,  McLauchlln  said  some 
people  odvlsed  him  not  to  open  up  a  h\is'.- 
ness  in  the  South.  "They  kept  saying  for 
me  to  go  North."  he  remarked. 

He  laughed.  "I  went  North — to  Ncv  York^ 
and  saw  seme  of  the  worst  slums  I've  ever 
seen.  I  came  straight  back  to  Fayetteville 
and  bought  a  dump  truck  with  the  money 
I  had  saved  up." 

His  builness.  sparked  by  the  postwar  build- 
ing boom,  rapidly  Increased,  and  he  had  to 
buy  mere  trucks  and  hire  more  men.  It 
was  during  this  rush  that  he  bought  a  store, 
an  auto  repair  shop,  and  started  telling 
sand  and  gravel. 

In  addition  to  his  business.  McLauchlln 
Is  active  In  church  and  civic  work.  He  also 
takes  an  Interest  In  political  races. 

OPPOSES    FEPC    PLAN 

He  rates  the  late  President  Roosevelt  as 
the  greatest  friend  the  working  man  has 
ever  had  in  the  White  Hruse.  Yet,  he  Is 
opposed  to  Truman's  FEPC  plan. 

McLauchlln  believes  more  ^ood  would  he 
done  If  the  money  Intended  for  FEPC  were 
used  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the 
Negro  and  to  help  him  get  a  better  education. 

"North  Carolina  has  made  great  progress 
In  racial  relations  without  outside  inter- 
ference. I  have  never  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,"  he  said. 

His  gTea':3st  ambition  Is  to  see  his  son, 
Bobby,  12.  finish  school  and  become  a  physi- 
cian. "The  Negro  race  needs  competent  and 
conservative  professional  m.en  who  will  be 
a  credit  to  us,"  he  proclaimed. 


Poems  by  Floyd  Chaibam  Center 


EXTEI<ISION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    NEW    YCFK 

IN  THE  SENATE  Or  TII2  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  RES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mcus  consent  lo  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  two  poems,  one  en- 
titled "Prayer  for  America."  the  other 
entitled  "Lect  We  Regret,"  wrltt?n  by 
Floyd  Chatham  Gsnter,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  porms 
v,-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Phateh  for  America 

Father  above,  whose  spiritual  light, 
Enllghteneth  nations  to  choose  aright. 
We  offer  a  prajer  to  Thee,  now  made 
For  America,  dauntless  and  unafraid. 
Rich  in  tradition,  heritage,  and  lore. 
By  bie.sslngs  from  Thee,  from  shore  to  shore. 
To  keep  Tny  law.  Thy  will  fulfill. 
Her  course  pursue,  suffer  no  111. 

Father  of  lights,  to  Thee  we  pray. 

Bless  America's  manner  from  day  to  day. 

Star  of  the  West,  its  Influence  bear 

To  nations  o'er  seas.  In  grip  of  fear; 

As  we  pray,  "Give  us  our  dally  bread." 

"Good  v.ill,  good  neighbor,"  help  us  to  spread 

To  nations  alar.  In  war's  false  glee. 

Keep  America  sane,  we  petition  Thee. 

God  of  nations,  Christ,  and  the  ages, 
God  of  Scripture's  sacred  pages. 
Inspire  In  America,  blect  from  her  birth. 
Such  reverence  for  Thee  from  men  on  earth. 
Such  pride  In  her  duty  and  privilege  given. 
Such  faith  In  her  calling  as  undertaken. 
Her  example  proven,  other  nations  o'er; 
Peace  may  be  chosen,  war  no  more. 

God  of  nations  and  Gcd  of  m.en. 
Give  statesmen  knowledge  to  exercise,  when 
A  worlc;  In  commotion,  in  frenzy  fraught. 
Innocents  destroyed,  lives  distraught. 
Descend  Thy  might  upon  us,  please. 
Thy  Grace  to  shame  men's  hard  decrees. 
Till  o'er  thLi  land  and  lands  afar. 
Peace  comes  forever,  law,  guiding  star. 

Father.  Almighty  God  on  High. 

Help  those  willing  to  suffer  or  die. 

That  ply  the  sea  or  travel  the  air 

Defenders  of  otir  libeities,  rare. 

Comfort  the  homes  bereaved  that  mourn. 

And  hearts  of  parents  sad  and  toru. 

And  all  the  people  ready  to  give 

Their  hves.  their  fortunes,  that  freedom  live. 

Father  of  Abraham,  discerning  our  needs. 
Father  of  races,  faiths,  and  creeds 
Here  commingled,  as  never  else  known. 
Let     passions     burn     out     before     reason's 

throne; 
Loyalty,  truth,  service  engraven 
Upon  all  hearts,  as  here  we  leaven 
The  mixed  b^ocds  and  culture  rare. 
Shield  America,  Father,  with  tenderest  care. 

Christ  of  ail  life,  Conquerer  of  death. 
Breathe  o'er  America  a  healing  breath; 
Vice  and  WTong  and  crime  to  cease. 
Work  and  plenty  and  Joy  Increase; 
Worship  of  Thee,  pure  and  good, 
America  known  fcr  brotherhood: 
Brotherhood  based  on  each  man's  worth, 
Man,  noble  man,  and  no  one  se.f. 

Gcd  of  all  powers,  as  mankind  strives. 
Imbue  In  cur  people  more  perfect  lives: 
The  distressed  uplift  from  poverty's  thrall. 
Thy  Infinite  love  bestow  on  all, 
While  sin  and  greed,  as  tares  we  burn, 
Thy  bovuiteous  riches  received  In  return. 
Tin  men  shall  rejoice  from  sun  to  sun, 
Thy  rulership  own,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

Eternal  Father,  we  ask  of  Thee, 
America's  destiny,  forever  free; 
Her  rulers  choeen  by  freemen's  choice. 
Governed  by  statute,  not  autocrat's  voice. 
Fclth  in  our  mission,  grant  us  ever. 
And  America  united  ne'er  to  sever; 
America  preserved  by  gcdly  men. 
Men  In  God's  likeness,  amen,  amen. 

— Floyd  Chatham  Genter. 

SCHENTCTADT,  N.  Y. 


Lett  We  Recbst 

L.-!st  we  forget.  Father  on  hUh, 

Fi:r,  far  beyond  the  str.rry  sky. 

And  yet  so  near  that  people's  heart* 

Tn3ir  every  need  to  Thee  Imparts, 

T'helr  faintest   call.   In    thought.   In   prayer. 

Peaches  Thine  ear  to  fur  them  care, 

I;i  perfect  trust  in  battle  sweat. 

God  reign  wUhln — lest  we  regret. 

lest  we  forget.  Father  of  power. 
Wc  sing,  "We  Nted  Thee  Every  Hour." 
Kelp  us  to  ho'.d  U'.e  a  bird  awing 
To  every  tried  and  trusted  thing. 
That  time  has  proven,  that  God  gav« 
To  man  In  b!rthrir;ht.  thus  to  save. 
T'firoiighout  the  glocm  of  battle  rweat 
God,  help  our  faith — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget.  Father  In  Heaven. 
Those  days  when  civillz>»tion  riven. 
And  ancient  rule  of  tooth  and  nail, 
I  ike  beasts  that  prowl  the  forest  trail,* 
Men.  growth  of  ages  would  tear  down. 
And  man  and  art  and  lovely  town 
Be  crushed  to  dust:  in  battle  sweat 
God.  give  us  strength — lest  we  regret. 

Lsjt  we  forget.  Father  of  thought. 

From    out    whote    Mind    the    worlds    wcr* 

wrought. 
Let  Thy  great  Mind  our  pattern  be. 
As  Divine  lav.-s  we  clearer  see. 
Uphold  free  standards:  righteous,  grand, 
Biess  freemen  In  their  final  stand 
To  call  on  Thee,  in  battle  sweat, 
Thy  Mind  to  prove — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget.  Father  of  wealth. 

Thy  riches  vanish  not  by  stealth 

Of  robber,  thief,  who'd  steal  away 

Our  treasures  for  eternal  day. 

Teach  us  as  dally  In  Thy  eight 

That  wealth  of  mind  and  mine,  and  rlg(h% 

To  Thee  belong;  In  battle  sweat 

To  Justly  use — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget.  Father  of  Might, 
Who  upheld  ancients  in  the  right 
And  power  didst  Just  warriors  lend. 
We  plead  again  Divine  Aid  send 
To  break  Satanic  Influence  strong. 
To  subdue  sin.  and  war,  and  wrong; 
Throughout  our  test  in  battle  sweat* 
God,  gird  our  loins — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget,  Father  of  light, 
That  gave  to  man  the  beauteous  night. 
The  evening  stars,  the  moon,  the  seas. 
The  fragrance  of  the  orchard's  breeza^  ' 
And  other  worlds  and  other  suns. 
Kelp  us  to  vanquish  land-set  guna 
And  subm.arlnes;  In  battle  sweat 
God,  wisdom  give — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget  past  battles  fought. 
Lest  we  forget  how  Freedom's  bought. 
Lest  we  forget  fond   parents'  fears. 
Lest  we  forget  poised  airplanes'  gears 
Raised  In  freemen's.  Justice's  name 
Aimed  to  avenge  past  patriots  slain, 
God,  help  us,  by  our  battle  sweat 
To  conquerors  be — lest  we  regret. 

lest  we  forget  our  valiant  dead. 
The  anguish  of  all  those  who've  bled. 
The  wounds  of  soldiers — t'ney  who  died. 
The  bnwn  of  sailors — each  who  vied 
With  others  to  keep  high  our  flag. 
Who  never  faltered,  did  net  lag; 
Lest  we  for<^et  their  battle  sweat. 
God.  all  wed  pledge — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget  the  voice  of  men. 
Who  counselled  master  courage,  when 
Gunfire  swooped  down  from  the  sky. 
Who  even  said,  alone,  they'd  die 
Fifehtlng  in  streets,  against  the  foe. 
And  vowed  they'd  fell  the  tyrant,  so 
World  Peace  would  come  from  battle  sveat 
Let's  aid  their  cause — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget,  ages  of  time. 
The  weighty  sins,  the  wars,  the  crime. 
The  mlMlons  dead,  untold  wealth  lo^t; 
Men,  nations  ruined,  rebellion's  coist 
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The  earth  (jMpoUed.  th*  willful  cause 
Man's  breach  of  Heaven  s  and  Nature  s  laws; 
Men.   penitent;    there   Is  chance   yet 
God's  wm  to  do — lest  we  regret. 

Lest  we  forget  our  deep  desire. 
That  Ruler's  minds,   agreed,  aspire. 
To  Justly  rule  throughout   the  earth. 
Each.  Godly,  all.   their  spiritual   birth 
Prove.  Wars  outlawed!     God  help  us  claim 
Men,  natiuns.  cleansed  In  Jesu:?'  name; 
Peace,  outcome  of  all  battle  sweat 
Victorious  this — well  not  regret. 

— Floyd  Chatham  Genter. 

SCHXNXCTAOT.  N.  Y. 


Ut  U«  Ratify  the  Genocide  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  22.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  scheduled  discussion  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  the  great  interest  which  this  matter 
has  aroused  throughout  our  country  and 
the  world  In  general.  I  desire  to  place  in 
the  Record  two  items  dealing  with  the 
question.  One  is  an  article  by  the  noted 
columnist.  Marquis  Childs.  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1950;  the 
other  is  a  news  Item  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  same  date. 

Both  articles  present  highly  significant 
observations  concerning  the  reasons  for 
outlawing  the  crime  of  genocide,  which  is 
defined  as  mass  murder  or  mass  extermi- 
nation of  racial  groups.  As  the  leader  of 
the  democratic  forces  in  the  world,  and 
the  Nation  whose  words  and  opinions  are 
most  influential  toward  the  good  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  United  States  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  at  an  early  date-  in 
this  way  continuing  its  traditional  policy 
of  world  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21.  1950) 
Genocide  Convention 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

REASONS    TO    OtrrL.AW    MASS    MUKOES 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  strange 
time  In  which  we  live  Is  an  almost  pathetic 
belief  m  the  power  of  law  to  change  the 
nature  of  human  society.  Particularly  hfre 
In  America  we  are  at  times  Inclined  to  en- 
dow the  mere  fact  of  the  adoption  of  a  law 
with  a  kind  of  magic. 

This  was  most  forcibly  Illustrated,  of 
course.  In  the  prohibition  law  of  the  twenties. 
We  are  still  suffering  from  the  afiern\ath  of 
that  noble  experiment  In  eradicating  ancient 
human  habit  by  a  prescription  writt«u  down 
In  the  law  boolu.  Gambling  is  anotiier 
ancient  habit  that  breaks  through  the  bar- 
rier of  law  with  freqtient.  violent,  and  de- 
•tructlve  consequences 

In  the  end  of  the  session  jam  now  looming 
up  as  Congress  looks  hopefuly  toward  get- 
ting away,  one  laaue  may  come  In  for  a  lot 
of  debate.  That  Is  the  treaty  the  Senate  has 
been  asked  to  ratify  Incorporating  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  already  approved  by  th« 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Genocide,  by  dictionary  definition,  U  th* 
VW  «t  4Mlb«rate,  systematic  meaaurea  to> 
I  extermination  of  a  racial,  political, 
group.     The  UN  Convention  out- 


lawing genocide  grows  out  of  the  conviction 
that  the  racial  crimes  committed  by  the 
Nazis  against  whole  peoples  can  be  prevented 
by  a  statute  having  the  sanction  of  the  UN 
behind  It. 

Those  crimes  were  so  monstrous,  so  delib- 
erate, so  scientifically  carried  out  that  It  was 
hard  for  the  civilized  world  to  take  In  what 
hi\s  happened.  In  his  moving  novel.  The 
Wall,  John  Hersey  has  tried  to  show  what 
these  mass  crimes  meant  to  individuals 
caught  In  the  horror  of  scientific  liquidation. 

But  the  Genocide  Convention,  Intended  to 
outlaw  this  horror,  has  produced  opposition 
and  doubt.  The  American  Bar  Association 
hajs  taken  a  stand  against  It  In  the  belief 
that  It  goes  so  far  as  to  supersede  our  own 
laws  here  at  home. 

Similar  opposition  has  developed  In  the 
Bouth.  The  New  Orleans  States  recently  de- 
voted a  series  of  editorials  to  showing  why 
the  Genocide  Convention  should  not  be 
adopted.  In  these  detailed  and  carefully 
analytical  article*  it  was  pointed  out  that 
provisions  of  the  convention  go  so  far  as  to 
make  It  conceivable  that  an  American  citizen 
might  be  ordered  before  an  International 
court  and  convicted  of  a  'crime  '  that  he 
could  not.  or  would  not  be  punished  for,  in 
the  courts  of  his  own  State. 

For  example,  one  of  the  acts  forbidden 
under  the  convention  Is  "causing  serious 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  mewibers"  of  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group  as 
such.  This  Is  so  broad,  the  editorials  point 
cut,  as  to  Infringe  on  certain  basic  American 
guaranties,  such  as  the  right  of  free  speech; 
putting  In  the  hands  of  an  International 
tribunal  the  right  to  determine  whether 
American  citizens  should,  or  should  not.  con- 
tinue to  live  under  these  guaranties. 

The  Genocide  Convention  may  go  too  far. 
There  are  those  who  would  like  to  add  clari- 
fying language  to  the  resolution  ratifying 
the  treaty.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  ex- 
treme Interpretation  Is  not  Intended. 

But  If  the  extremes  are  modified.  It  seems 
to  me  that  mass  murder  should  be  outlawed 
by  the  only  International  body  with  authority 
to  take  such  a  step — the  United  Nations. 
The  Genocide  Convention  ratified  by  the 
members  of  the  UN  would,  I  believe,  have 
the  sanction  of  the  great  mass  of  peoples 
everjrwhere. 

The  objection  Is  raised  that  such  a  statute 
cannot  be  adequately  enforced,  and  particu- 
larly behind  the  iron  curtain  where  slave 
labor  camps,  and  the  terrible  cruelty  of  en- 
forced migration  of  peoples  are  in  the  Nazi 
pattern.  But  It  will,  nevertheless  be  a  be- 
ginning and  an  aspiration. 

Law  has  always  represented  aspiration  as 
well  as  reality  Laws  forbidding  murder  of 
one  Individual  by  another  individual  evolved 
out  of  primitive  society,  when  the  sanction 
against  murder  grew  strong  enough  among 
enough  people.  Law  and  order  have  been 
a  slow  and  painstaking  growth,  and  so  In- 
evitably win  they  be  on  the  International 
level. 

Next  month  the  International  Labor  Office 
ot  the  United  Nations  Is  expected,  under  the 
urging  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  Initiate  an  Investigation  Into  Russia's 
slave-labor  camps.  Some  of  the  gruesome 
facts  of  the  harsh  slavery,  to  which  millions 
are  subjected,  will  be  spread  before  the  world, 
provided  this  Inquiry  Is  earnestly  carried 
out.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  punish  those 
who  are  gtUlty  of  such  mass  crimes.  But 
against  the  background  of  a  treaty  ratified 
by  most  of  the  nations  they  will  be  found 
guilty  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 


Senate  rejects  the  genocide  treaty  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations.  Brig.  Gen.  Telford 
Taylor  declared  yesterday. 

The  former  prosecutor  In  the  German  war 
crimes  trials  spwke  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  One  thou- 
sand persons  attended  the  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  men's  and  boys'  wear 
division  of  the  conference. 

General  Taylor,  who  Is  now  practicing  law 
In  this  city,  commended  the  group  for  its 
support  of  the  genocide  pact,  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  pact  would  make  mass  murder 
of  any  religious  or  racial  group  a  crime  under 
International  law. 

To  explain  bis  conviction  that  United 
States  approval  of  tho  treaty  was  essential. 
General  "Taylor  repeated  a  comment  a  Ger- 
man official  had  made  to  him  at  the  end  ot 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials. 

"He  said  the  trials  simply  proved  that 
there  was  one  law  for  Germans  and  another 
law  for  everybody  else."  General  Taylor  said. 

This  comment  takes  on  special  significance 
In  view  of  the  tenor  of  most  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  against  the  treaty 
in  this  country,  he  went  on.  Opposition  has 
centered  around  the  point  that  approval  of 
the  treaty  would  limit  United  States  sot- 
ereignty.  he  said,  and  specifically  that  It 
would  leave  United  States  citizens  open  to 
prosecution  by  an  International  court. 

"Our  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  on  such 
grounds  as  that  would  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  undermine  otir 
prestige  abroad,"  General  Taylor  said. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty  would  have  a  par- 
ticularly strong  Impact  In  Germany  and 
Japan,  where  we  have  been  parties  to  In- 
ternational trials  of  former  enemies,  he 
added.  We  would,  In  effect,  be  proving  that 
the  German  official  was  right,  he  said. 

Another  speaker  was  Dr.  Francis  P.  Cor- 
rlgan,  political  adviser  on  Latin  American  to 
the  United  States  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ralph  Schneider,  president  of  Br  ;ad- 
streefs  and  chairman  of  the  mens  and  l)oy"» 
wear  division  of  the  conference,  presided. 

Mrs,  Samuel  W.  Halprln,  president  of  Ha- 
daisah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organlzatlcn  of 
America,  sent  a  telegram  yesterday  to  th« 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  n,em- 
bers  urging  that  the  committee  recommend 
ratification  of  the  genocide  pact.  'The 
heinous  crime  of  genocide,"  said  the  aaes- 
sage,  "w'.iich  destroyed  many  millions  of  hu- 
man Uvea,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  Is  a 
blot  on  our  civilization." 


Why  Are  American  Commumsts  So 
Enthasiastic  About  Trygve  Lie? 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1950 J 
United    States    Ueczd    To    Back    Genocioc 

ThEATT — TATU3B,      FORMEa      PaoSECUTOB      AT 

NinuMBao,    Waans    Us    Acaucst    Losufc 
Peeticb  Abioao 

This  country's  prestige   In   Germany  and 
Japan  will  suffer  a  devastating  blow  If  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reco?d.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  C  )un- 
terattack.  the  weekly  bulletin  of  "facts  to 
combat  communism"  which  is  published 
by  an  organization  consisting  large  y  of 
former  FBI  agents.  The  adulatio.i  of 
Mr.  Lie  by  left-wing  forces  can  only  cre- 
ate uneasiness  regarding  his  disinte  -est- 
edness,  especially  in  view  of  his  krown 
activity  years  ago  in  a  Communist  tr£ie-« 
union  set-up  in  his  native  country,  uhlch 
set-up  in  turn  was  a  part  of  the  trade- 
union  aflaiiate  of  the  Communist  Inter- 


national. Lie's  present  activities  suggest 
that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  what  it  was 
doing  when  it  supported  him  for  the  Sec- 
retary-Generalship of  the  United  Nations 
and  opposed  our  candidate.  Lester  Pear- 
son, of  Canada.  The  article  is  mostly 
regarding  Communist  wheels  within 
wheels: 

American  Commttnists  Hail  Trtcve  Iie 

When  the  UN  Secretary-General  returned 
from  his  Wa.shlntgon-London-Parls-Mosccw 
peace  mission  on  May  25  he  was  greeted  at 
Lake  Success  by  two  organized  reception 
groups. 

The  UN  Staff  Association  reception  had  no 
great  significance.  It  was  the  routine-typs 
reception  for  a  big  official  by  his  subordi- 
nates. 

But  there  was  another  organized  recep- 
tion that  did  have  great  slsnlflcance.  It  was 
put  on  by  Communist-front  officials  and 
members. 

The  Congress  of  American  Women.  Inter- 
national Workers  Order.  American  Slav  Con- 
gress (all  on  Attorney  General's  List),  the 
National  Labor  Conference  for  Peace.  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party.  Harlem  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil, Women  for  Peace  (one  of  the  new'y 
created  "peace"  fronts) ,  and  several  other 
Stallnlst-Ilne  organizations  were  represented 
In  the  delegation. 

According  to  Communist  Party  (CP)  press, 
Trygve  Lie  "was  almost  submerged  in  a  sea 
of  flowers"  as  members  of  the  group  pressed 
bouquets  on  him. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  If  such  a 
group  did  not  greet  Lie.  In  the  conduct  of 
his  office  he  has  frequently  taken  stands  and 
made  recommendations  that  favored  Stalin 
Russia.  As  a  result,  he  Is  a  favorite  of  CP 
and  crypto-Communlst  press.  He  Is  leader 
"Mr.  UN,"  "massive,"  a  toiling  peace  leader — 
always  referred  lo  in  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
way. 

This  praise  and  adulation  of  Lie  has  been 
stepped  up  since  he  made  his  proposal  to  seat 
Communist  China  In  the  Security  Council. 
And  when  he  decided  to  mske  his  peace  trip 
It  grew  to  even  greater  proportions.  Every 
move  and  comment  he  made  was  noted  and 
praised. 

The  Dally  Wnrker,  CP  national  newspaper, 
says  Lie's  mission  "has  stirred  hundreds  of 
millions"  of  people,  that  the  world  applauds 
It. 

Vrro  MAEC.virroNio,  New  York  Congressman, 
who  heads  Communist  Party-line  American 
Labor  Party  and  is  a  Dally  Worker  hero,  has 
presented  a  resolution  In  Congress  to  Invite 
Lie  to  appear  before  the  House  and  state  his 
peaco  proposals. 

Henry  Wallace  new  says  that  Lie  Is  "World 
Citizen  No.  1."  He  has  suggested  that  Trygve 
Lie  peace  demonstrations  be  organized  In 
every  city  In  the  country  and  that  peace 
resolution  be  sent  to  Lie  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

And  Lie  sent  greeting  to  Chicago's  Commu- 
nist-inspired Mld-Ceniury  Conference  for 
Peace.  Speakers  at  the  coherence  praised 
him. 

Communist  Party  press  was  Indignant  at 
cool  reception  given  L'e  in  Washington. 
President  Truman.  It  editorialized,  was  "con- 
temptuous of  peace  "  And  it  has  castigated 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  because  his  line 
"collides  with  the  line  of  US  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve  Lie  at  every  point;  In  fact.  Wash- 
ington tried  In  vain  to  prevent  Trygve  Lie 
from  even  starting  on  his  peace  mission." 

Whether  or  not  the  last  statement  Is  true 
it  Is  an  open  secret  that  Washington,  with 
good  reason,  was  displeased  with  timing  of 
Lie's  mission. 

This  was  because  the  timing  could  help 
only  Stalin.  The  Comlnform  Is  pushing  Its 
peace-propaganda  offensive  as  never  before. 
Lie's  mission  conformed  to  the  Comlnform 
line  and  helped  Soviet  propaganda. 


And  it  coincided  with  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson "s  visit  to  London  and  Paris  to 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Council  In  an 
effort  to  protect  free  Europe  from  further 
aggression  by  Stalin.  Because  of  this  It  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  propaganda  value  of 
Secretary  Acheeon's  trip.  State  Department 
evidently  regarded  It  as  a  very  effective  coun- 
ter-propaganda move. 

Johannes  Steel,  pro-Communl;t  ex-radio 
commentator,  now  writes  a  Global  Gossip 
column  for  the  Dally  Compass.  Much  of 
Steel's  gossip  concerns  what  Is  being  said  and 
done  In  higher  circles  of  the  Communist 
world.  But  he  occasionally  gives  other  In- 
teresting bits  of  Information. 

S:eel  reported  this  week  that  Trygve  Lie 
has  told  his  Intimates  that  North  Atlantic 
Pact  cannot  work  out  militarily.  The  big- 
gest political  factor  In  Europe  today.  Lie  say.s 
Is  a  growing  united  peace  front  of  all  ele- 
ments that  is  even  more  powerful  than  the 
Comintern's  (Communist  International's) 
great  popular  front  movement  of   1936. 

Fact  that  Lie  was  once  a  member  of  Com- 
intern gives  this  Statement  great  significance. 
He  must  know  that  this  peace  movement  is 
Insincere  and  Communist-led,  that  It  is  de- 
signed lo  weaken  the  democracies,  and  yet 
he  gees  along  with  It  and  does  all  he  can  to 
promote  It. 

Lie  has  said  that  the  China  question  Is  the 
No.  1  problem  In  the  UN.  But  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious th:-it  Stalin  Russia  Is.  and  always  has 
been.  UN's  biggest  problem.  The  Chins 
problem  Is  secondary,  an  outgrowth  of  Soviet 
Intransigence,  of  Stalin's  determination  to 
have  his  own  way. 

Lie.  when  he  returned  from  Moscow,  said 
that  Stalin  Russia  wanted  the  UN  to 
work — bill  as  he  made  h:S  statement  Rus- 
sia was  boycotting  the  UN  and  refusing  to 
abide  by  Its  regulations. 

And  on  the  very  next  day  the  Netherlands 
Embassy  In  Washington  confirmed  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Soviet  plot  to  disrupt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, a  UN  affiliate. 

As  UN  secretary-general.  Lie  should  be 
completely  Impartial.  He  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  UN  operate  effectively 
according  to  accepted  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  UN  agreement.  Russia 
Is  now  violating  that  agreement.  All  his  ef- 
forts, therefore,  should  be  bent  on  persuad- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  In  the  UN 
and  abide  by  the  rules. 

But  instead  oi  doing  this.  Lie  is  concen- 
trating his  efforts  on  persuading  other  na- 
tions to  seat  Communist  China  and  appease 
Stalin. 

So  It  isn't  strange  that  Lie  was  well  re- 
ceived In  Moscow,  that  on  his  return  he 
spoke  In  glowing  terms  of  the  great  progress 
made  there,  and  that  the  Communists  haUed 
him  at  Lake  Success. 


¥u\Um  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Dervander,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  for  to- 
day, June  21.  be  incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcou).  It  is  an  article 
which  merits  the  attention  and  consid> 
cration  not  only  of  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress and  every  man  In  public  life,  but 
also  of  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nazi  Files  Sat  Fttlton  Lewis.  Jr.,  OPfemmo 

Advice  to  Hitlek  in  1940 

(By  Charles  Van  Devander) 

Washtncton,  June  21. — Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.. 
top  V.'eshlngton  commentator  for  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System,  Is  pictured  In  of- 
ficial records  of  the  Nazi  Foreign  Office  as  a 
volunteer  adviser  of  Hitler  Jn  1940,  the  Post 
Icaiiied  today. 

The  German  documents  relating  to  Lewis 
are  among  a  mass  of  official  papers  ccptured 
by  the  United  States  Army  In  1945.  They  are 
now  In  the  possession  of  this  Government. 

One  report,  written  by  Kurt  Sell,  then  press 
adviser  to  the  German  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, transmitted  a  suggestion — attributed 
to  Lewie — as  to  how  Hitler  might  bring  the 
war  to  a  quick  and  satisfactory  end.  Sell, 
who  was  head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
DNB.  German  news  service,  identified  the 
Mutual  broadcaster  to  his  superiors  as  a  close 
personal  friend  and  as  an  admirer  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Fuehrer. 

The  time  was  late  July  1940.  France  had 
been  knocked  out  of  the  war.  England,  left 
to  face  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht  alone,  was  re- 
covering from  the  Dunkerque  evacuation  and 
preparing  against  the  threat  of  imminent  In- 
vasion. Winston  ChurchUl  bad  jtut  become 
Prime  Minister. 

Lewis'  reported  suggestion,  as  transmitted 
to  Berlin  by  Sell,  was  that  Hitler  should  pub- 
licly appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  to  bring 
pressure  on  ChuichlU  to  end  his  senseless 
and  pigheaded  resistance. 

lewis  denies  rr 

Today  Lewis  denied  playing  any  such  role. 

"I  never  made  any  such  statement,  and  I 
didn't  believe  any  such  Idea."  Lewis  told  the 
Post.  "My  radio  scripts  of  the  time  will 
shew  that  I  didn't  advocate  any  such  idea." 

Of  Sell,  he  said: 

"I  certainly  can't  be  responsible  for  what 
a  defensive  German  secretary  In  a  defensive 
position  reported  to  his  government. 

"A  great  many  people  liked  Kurt  per- 
sonally but  hated  his  nazism."  he  added. 

Lewis  said  he  h::d  a  letter  from  SsU. 
written  before  the  Nazi  died  several  yean 
ago  in  Portugal,  denying  they  had  discussed 
such  a  proposition.  Lewis  said  Ssll  sent 
the  letter  voluntarUy  after  being  asked  about 
the  Incident  by  a  newspaper  columnist. 

Lewis  raid  S;ll  also  referred  to  his  appli- 
cation, then  pending,  for  admission  to  the 
United  States. 

"I  told  him."  Lewis  said,  "as  a  matter  ot 
fact.  I'm  not  stue  whether  I  ever  replied  to 
his  letter  or  not — but  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  blm  to  get  back  at  that  time — 
or  at  any  time." 

Th»  Nazi  Embassy  official  reported  that 
Lewis  said  he  had  discussed  the  Idea  with 
several  serlous-mmded  people,  who  were  not 
otherwise  Identified  but  who  apiMxently 
wholeheartedly  approved. 

Lewis  added,  according  to  Sell,  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  doubtless  would  reject  such  a 
Hitler  overture  with  IncivUlty,  but  that 
nevertheless  It  would  make  a  great  Impres- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  in  South 
America. 

The  message  frcm  S:ll  was  trmnsmitted 
not  from  Washington,  where  it  might  have 
been  intercepted,  but  through  the  German 
Embassy  in  Habana.  It  Included  a  draft, 
attributed  to  Lewis,  of  the  te'-egram  which  it 
was  propoeed  Hitler  send  to  P.  D.  R. 

On  the  date  of  the  message  July  38.  1940, 
•  wartime  meeting  of  the  foreign  mlnletere 
of  the  31  American  Republics  was  In  pr"C"— 
in  Habana.     Lewis,  representing  MBS,  vie 
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there  alonf  with  many  United  States  report- 
ers. Seil  wa»  present  us  an  obberAcr  lor  the 
Mazt  Government. 

Lewts  admitted  being  In  Havana  then. 

•Howfver,"  he  said.  I  dldn  t  even  see  Kurt 
at  the  conference,  and  I  hadn't  seen  him  lor 
some  tlma  before  that.  If  you  recTill,  the 
German  EmbaMV  at  that  time  waa  taboo  to 
any  decent-minded  person." 

Sells  memorandum  to  Berlin  said  the 
meeting  had  provided  opportunity  fiT  "un- 
restrained conversation  with  a  large  number 
of  North  American  delegates  and  J<>urnal- 
lats. '  Without  exception,  he  said,  laey  re- 
garded war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  aa  Inevitable  and  Imminent. 

The  text  of  the  mes&age  continues: 

-In  full  recognition  of  this  actual  or  pre- 
sumed situation,  Fulton  Lewis  approached 
me  yesterday.  Lewis,  who  has  been  friendly 
with  me  for  12  years,  highly  respectable,  au 
American  Journalist  admiring  Germany  and 
the  Fuehrer,  a  political  commentator  with 
Mutual  Broadcasting  •  •  •  declared  that 
the  people  wanted  no  war,  but  were  rather 
defenseless  against  Roosevelt's  reOned  tac- 
tics, especially  now  that  he  has  made  Con- 
gress a  yes-apparatus  without  a  will  ol  Its 
own.  by  means  of  a  cornucopia  of  glgantle 
contracts  to  all  individual  States. 

"He  therefore  requests  to  be  allowed  to 
exp<jund  the  fcllowlng  Idea,  which  he  has 
discussed  with  several  serlous-mlnded  peo- 
ple: have  the  Fuehrer  send  a  telegram  to 
Roosevelt  of  not  more  than  200  words  (recent 
speech  of  the  Fuehrer  was  too  long  for  the 
average  American  •  •  • )  o  f  approximately 
the  following  content: 

"  'You.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  many  times 
turned  to  me  with  appeals,  and  have  con- 
stantly expressed  the  wish  to  see  a  bloody 
war  avoided.  I  have  not  declared  war  on 
England,  but  on  the  contrary  have  consist- 
ently emphasized  that  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  British  Empire.  My  repeated  in- 
vitations to  Churchill  to  be  reasonable  and 
to  arrive  at  an  honorable  treaty  of  peace 
have  been  stubbornly  refiised  by  Churchill. 
I  know  that  it  will  go  very  hard  with  England 
If  I  really  order  total  war  against  the  British 
Isles.  Therefore,  I  request  you,  for  your 
part,  to  approach  Churchill  and  to  talk  him 
cut  of  his  senseless  plgheadedness.' 

•"Lewis  added  that  Roosevelt  would  nat- 
urally answer  with  Incivility  and  animosity; 
that  dldnl  matter.  But  upon  the  North 
American  people  and,  above  all,  upon  South 
America,  the  appeal  will  make  a  deep  Im- 
pression and  In  no  sense  would  be  Interpreted 
In  serlous-thlnklng  circles  as  weakness  " 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  messaee 
Sell  attributed  to  Mutual's  star  Washington 
commentator  a  desire — U  Churchill  could  net 
be  Induced  to  surrender — at  least  to  improve 
Hitler's  public  relations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
•phere. 

The  Lewis  suggestion  was  sent  to  Berlin 
at  one  of  the  darkest  botirs  of  the  war  for 
the  foes  of  Nazi  oppression  and  aggre3sl<-n. 
Relatively  few  people  then  believed  th.^t 
England  could  withstand  an  all-out  German 
air  attack  and  the  expected  cross-cliannel 
iDTasion.  The  defeatists  did  not,  however. 
Include  either  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Wln- 
■ton  Churchill. 

P  D  R  already  was  pressing  plans  to  fur- 
nish Great  Britain  all  aid  short  of  war. 
Churchill,  only  a  month  before,  had  rallied 
his  cruntrymen  and  Isplred  freemen  all  over 
the  world  with  bis  famous  speech  In  which 
be  declared : 

"If  we  can  stand  up  to  him — Hitler — all 
Europe  may  be  free  and  the  life  of  the  world 
may  move  forward  Into  broad,  sur  lit  up- 
lands. •  •  •  Let  us  therefore  bn.ce  omt- 
•elves  to  our  dutlee,  and  so  bear  oarselvea 
that.  If  the  British  Empire  and  lU  ctmimon- 
wealth  last  for  n  thi;ua.ind  years,  men  w.ll 
ij:  This  was  their  Quest  hour.' " 


Address  of  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Air  Force,  addre.ssed  the  Air  Uni- 
versity graduates  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last  Friday. 
General  Vandenbergs  authoritative  and 
challenging  address  was  a  grave  warning 
of  threats  from  without  the  Nation  and 
an  encouraping  report  of  plan.s  and  prep- 
arations within.  The  piciure  he  so 
graphically  portrayed  was  both  alarm- 
ing and  reassuring — alarming  in  its  im- 
plications and  reassuring  as  regards  our 
capacity  to  successfully  meet  all  likely 
developments. 

General  Vandenberg  paid  tribute  to 
those  who  helped  to  build  the  Air  Uni- 
versity, and  especially  to  General  Ken- 
ney.  the  present  commanding  general, 
to  General  Fairchild,  who  did  so  much 
for  the  Air  University,  and  the  other  fine 
officers  who  are  continuing  the  splendid 
work  of  training  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

His  address  follows: 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  graduation  of 
the  senior  school  In  an  Institution  that  has 
already  created  Its  own  tradition.  The  doc- 
tri:;es  and  tactics  taught  here  during  the 
twenties  provided,  during  the  last  war.  the 
signposts  to  victory.  Insistence  on  clear 
thinking  left  Its  mark  on  all  graduates. 
Those  who  attended  the  old  Air  Corps  Tacti- 
cal School — the  predecessor  of  the  Air  War 
College — were  not  the  sole  beneficiaries.  AU 
levels  of  command  were  Influenced  by  ita 
graduates. 

General  Palrchlld,  who  planned  and 
worked  with  me  for  the  rebirth  of  this  Insti- 
tution on  a  larger  scale,  named  It  the  Air 
University.  He  followed  a  farslghted  plan  to 
have  the  schools  of  this  university  carry  on 
that  relentless  search  for  truth  and  under- 
standing which  produced  our  western  civili- 
sation. 

General  Fairchild  was  a  man  of  great  faith. 
He  believed  that  the  best  methods  for  de- 
fending our  civilization  can  be  discovered  by 
the  same  kind  of  study  and  thought  that 
produced  It.  He  believed  that  the  soundest 
discipline,  even  for  military  men.  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  forthright  search  for  sound 
conclusions  based  on  hard  facts. 

The  existence  of  this  Institution  became 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  General 
Fairchild.  It  la  now  one  of  the  many  living 
monuments  to  his  efforts.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
monument  he  would  value  most.  Just  as 
the  Air  Force  was  fortunate  In  the  services 
of  a  nan  like  General  Fairchild.  so  has  this 
Institution  been  fortunate  In  his  successors 
here.  General  Kenney,  who  has  a  famous 
war  record  and  remarkable  capacity  for 
leadership,  has  continued  to  broaden  and 
expand  its  usefulness.  And  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  Air  University  or  the  men  responsi- 
ble for  Its  success  without  reference  to  the 
commandant  of  the  Air  War  College,  Orville 
Aiiderson.  No  man  can  study  under  or  near 
General  Anderson  and  fall  to  be  stimulated 
by  his  vigorous  logic,  and  his  Insistence  on 
creative  thinking  and  freedom  from  dogma- 
tism. 

No  great  institution  can  long  succeed  with- 
out leadership  of  men  lite  ihoec.  who  think 


profoundly  and  accurately.  Ttie  ,Ur  Uni- 
versity has  many  men  of  this  typ<;,  who— 
like  Creneral  Sanford  of  the  Air  Command  and 
Stall  School — were  carefully  selected  as  lead- 
ers and  educators.  We  are  confid  int  that 
through  their  efforts  such  leaders  will  be 
produced. 

In  today's  complicated  world  1;  la  not 
possible  to  succeed  by  Instlnc ;  alone. 
Thinking  and  acting  must  always  be  com- 
bined. Whether  your  course  of  study  here 
has  been  worthwhile — whether  It  Is  worth 
the  Investment  you  and  all  of  lis  have  made 
in  It — can  be  determined  only  by  yotr  action* 
after  you  leave. 

You  are  now  well  aware  that  the  Nation 
and  the  services  have  some  von  serloua 
problems  to  solve.  It  Is  necessary  that  you 
recognize  the  difficulties  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  their  solution.  But  If  yo  i  belleva 
those  difficulties  Insurmountable,  tien  your 
knowledge  and  undersUndlng  will  be  of 
little  value. 

I  must  admit  that  the  knowledge  we  share 
has  Impressed  upon  all  of  us  tha ;  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Air  Force  today  are  ex- 
tremely heavy.  We  believe  that  the  re- 
sources available  to  us  are  inadequate  to 
meet  these  responsibilities,  and  we  have 
said  so. 

But  If  all  our  knowledge,  our  aiguments, 
and  our  pleas  fall  to  produce  all  th ;  support 
we  need,  we  still  cannot  accept  tie  possi- 
bility of  failure. 

A  way  must  somehow  be  found,  within  our 
national  means,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
or  even  the  mutilation  of  our  Nation.  And  a 
way  must  somehow  be  found  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  any  major  pcrtlo:i  of  cur 
western  civilization. 

Until  such  time  as  war  may  become  a  cer- 
tainty we  will  not  abandon  cut  hope  for 
peace.  The  superior  quality,  the  Impressive 
performance,  and  the  obvious  readiness 
which  the  Air  Force  can  achieve  may  effec- 
tively discourage  aggression. 

As  Mr.  Plnletter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  said  recently: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  prlmar*  purpose 
of  our  r-.fense  Establishment  Is  to  have  In 
being  and  ready  for  Immediate  action  a 
force  so  strong  that  It  will  stand  rs  a  com- 
pelling deterrent  to  a  nation  whlh  would 
break  the  peace." 

Even  If  we  should  be  attacked  in  force  and 
heavily  damaged,  the  Air  Force  anl  all  the 
services  would  resist  and  strike  bac  t  as  long 
as  any  means  whatever  remained.  For  de- 
feat or  surrender  to  the  ruthless  forces  that 
threaten  us  is  unthinkable. 

It  Is  cbvlotos  that  no  matter  how  heavy  or 
difficult  our  responsibilities,  they  riust  and 
will  be  discharged. 

There  Is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Air  Force  have  greatly 
Increased  during  the  past  year.  We  now 
have  a  dual  responsibility  for  compbte  readi- 
ness to  defend  and  to  attack  at  'he  same 
time.  In  the  performance  of  elthe-  mission 
there  !s  no  room  for  the  slightest  1  allure  or 
even  for  the  slightest  delay.  Otr  Initial 
efforts  may  well  be  our  decisive  efforts. 

In  all  our  plans  and  actions  we  must 
carry  the  burden  of  one  tremendous  fact. 
Others  are  slow  to  face  this  fact  an  1  slow  to 
chare  the  burden,  but  no  sophistry  can  con- 
ceal Its  truth.  During  recent  years  :he  effec- 
tiveness  of  weapons  against  targets  In  the 
nlr  has  Increased  only  slightly.  But  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  airborne  weapons  against 
targets  on  the  ground  has  been  multiplied 
by  hundreds. 

Air  forces  can  exploit  this  fact,  but  air 
forces  are  also  Its  victims.  We  to  longer 
poUit  out  the  tremendous  potentialities  of 
air  attack  merely  as  a  warning  to  others. 
We  have  ourselves  become  targets  within  the 
range  of  the  Initial  enemy  attck.  as  well  as 
of  attacks  In  the  later  phases  of  aiiy  possi- 
ble war.    Airplaiics  and  biues  on  thi  ground 
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•re  now.  as  alway.^.  prime  targets  In  air  war- 
fare. Their  vulnerability,  along  with  that  of 
everything  el3e  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
has  increased  tremendously. 

Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  cur  cities  and 
Industiies  is  Inevitable.  But  it  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  most  effective 
defense  against  air  attack  Is  a  counterattack. 

The  enemy's  striking  force,  like  our  own, 
can  be  most  readily  destroyed  on  the  ground 
while  It  13  being  retueled.  replaced,  or  rebuilt. 

The  success  of  this  counterattack  will  ul- 
timately determine  the  success  of  our  de- 
fense. It  will  also  determine  whether  or  not 
cur  Etirface  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  can 
hope  for  successful  action.  The  air  has  no 
boundaries  and  neither  has  the  Job  the  Air 
Force  has  to  be  able  to  perform  In  the  use 
of  It.  If  there  are  any  military  responsibili- 
ties today  that  are  greater  than  ours,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are. 

I  do  not  see  hew  we  can  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  Incredible  creature  as  an 
irresponsible  Air  Force  officer.  The  words 
-Irrespjnslble"  and  "Air  Force  officer"  should 
never  be  used  together  except  on  pap>ers  In- 
dicating relief  from  duty. 

The  developments  of  the  past  year  have 
added  to  the  urgency  of  all  our  efforts.  Tais 
urgency  Is  not  directly  related  to  the  theo- 
retical possibility  of  war.  It  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  Increasing  difficulty  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  strength  necessary 
to  preserve  peace. 

The  strain  r.f  which  we  are  all  so  conscious 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  It  Is  a  real  strain. 
No  one  can  safely  predict  that  It  will  de- 
crease.    We  must  learn  to  live  with  It. 

We  can  do  this  only  if  the  inevitable  strain 
Is  equalized  to  a  considerable  degree  among 
us  all.  We  cannot  expect  to  carry  on  our 
roUs  the  faint  hearts,  foggy  minds,  and  weak 
spirits  that  tax  our  sympathies  and  patience. 
If  we  hope  to  be  able  to  perform  our  mission 
we  must,  above  all,  do  everything  possible 
toward  finding  and  keeping  the  strong  men 
who  will  help  us.  And  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  toward  eliminating  the  weak 
men  who  would  hinder  us. 

It  Is  true  that  often  our  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities seem  overwhelming,  even  to 
the  strong  men  who  struggle  with  them. 
Oc-aslcnal  discouragement  Is  Inevitable.  Oc- 
casional Impatience  and  other  symptoms  of 
frustration  are  normal.  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
peculiar  danger  that  results  from  our  work- 
ing so  close  to  the  threat  that  worries  the 
whole  Nation. 

We  have  to  be  constantly  alert  and  ready 
for  the  worst,  even  though  others  may  relax 
In  some  degree  and  perhaps  hope  for  the 
best.  We  have  to  prepare  now  for  present 
dancers,  as  well  as  future  dangers.  The 
privilege  of  speculating  heavily  on  possible 
developments  of  the  unknown  future  Is  not 
ours.  We  are  tempted  to  become  unbearably 
impatient  with  these  who  a:e  slow  to  recog- 
nize and  face  the  threats  we  have  to  guard 
against.  I  cannot  justify  this  slowness,  but 
I  must  remind  you  that  nothing  we  can  do  or 
say  will  completely  overcome  It. 

Everyone  acknowledges  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  In  a  position  of  tremendous  Importance 
today,  but  other  people  feel  Important  too. 
Other  people,  especially  the  other  services, 
have  missions  that  may  appear  less  urgent 
and  critical  than  ours.  But  each  mission, 
and  each  portion  of  a  mission.  Is  somebody's 
responsibility.  To  that  man.  It  Is  the  most 
imp<:)rtant  mission  of  all. 

For  this  reason  changes  occur  slowly,  per- 
hapa  too  slowly  to  keep  pace  with  our  de- 
sires. But  Impatience  Is  a  virtue  only  wbea 
It   produces  positive  and   beneficial   action. 

We  have  aiways  to  exhibit  mod«sty,  pa- 
tience, and  restraint — and  thla  la  In  addl- 
tJor  \o  our  other  duties. 


I  have  said  that  occaalonal  symptoms  of 
strain  are  to  be  expected.  But  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  to  view  our  tasks  as  hope- 
less Is  to  follow  the  counsel  of  despair.  That 
Is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford.  Our  duties  are 
such  that  no  relief  la  possible.  The  Air  Force 
Is  no  place  for  the  man  who  feels  that  the 
Job  cannot  be  done.  If  we  cannot  protect 
this  Nation  and  Its  allies  against  devastation, 
who  can?  If  we  ca«mot  drive  tome  a  crip- 
pling blow  into  the  v^itflls  of  an  aggressor — 
what  then  can  save  the  Nation  from  disaster? 

You  have  been  allotted,  as  experienced 
officers,  an  Important  portion  of  a  load  that 
cannot  be  shifted.  Certainly.  )t  cannot  be 
transferred  to  your  seniors,  for  'hey  are  Just 
as  heavily  Involved.  You  can  hope  for  help 
from  your  Juniors  but  only  if  fi.-3t  you  train 
them  well.  The  junior  cfflcen.  cf  the  Air 
Force  must  be  able  to  pick  up  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  load.  It  is  part  of  your  job  to 
make  them  capable. 

We  need  the  disciplined  optimism  of 
younger  men  as  well  as  the  reailsm  of  those 
who  are  older.  They,  too,  can  learn  that  the 
intelligent  recognition  of  difficulties  is  just 
as  necessary  as  It  la  uncomfortable.  It  will 
have  two  results — worry  and  work.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  emphasize  the  latter,  for 
there  Is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 

But  In  all  of  our  work.  throui;h  Inevitable 
drudgery,  dislocation,  and  confusion,  let  us 
never  forget  the  ptirpose  of  owe  efforts. 
Along  with  the  patience,  modesty,  and  re- 
straint we  must  maintain,  let  us  never  for- 
get our  high  challenge.  V/herever  we  are. 
our  frontier  Is  above  our  heads,  and  It 
extends  above  and  over  any  ajjgreosor  who 
dares  break  the  peace.  There  are  no  bar- 
riers between  us  and  any  enemy,  and  the 
hours  that  separate  us  are  ie^ff.  Cur  job 
is  to  be  ready  to  meet  an  aggressor  any- 
where, at  any  time,  in  any  strength.  It 
Is  to  be  able  to  fight  first  and  most  des- 
perately, all  the  way  from  the  heart  of  our 
own  Nation  to  the  heart  of  an  eaemy  nation. 
Our  Job  is  to  be  able  to  penetrate  and  Inflict 
a  mortal   wound   on   the  aggre.isor. 

If  our  strength  should  prove  not  sufficiently 
Impressive  to  prevent  an  attack,  our  first 
task  will  be  hardest  of  all.  We  will  have 
to  prevent  defeat  In  the  air  battle  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  war.  If  we  fail,  the 
efforts  of  others  cannot  be  supported.  If  we 
succeed,  the  road  to  ultimate  victory  will  be 
dear. 

Certainly  we  are  entitled  to  share  with 
other  Americans  all  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  enduring  peace.  We  can  even  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  free  from  continued  crises, 
dead  lines,  and  unusual  demands. 

Whether  war  or  peace  is  in  store  for  us, 
the  burdens  we  are  now  assuming  will  some- 
how be  relieved.  No  faith  m  the  future  can 
Justifiably  be  higher  than  ours.  After  all, 
we  share  the  common  hopes  and  common 
fate  of  all  Americana. 

But  by  our  own  hands.  If  they  are  firm 
hands,  we  can  lift  those  hopes.  And  we 
hold  In  our  hands  the  Nation's  first  and 
boldest  bid  for  victory  if  open  warfare  Is 
forced  upon  us.  Whether  we  can  win  will 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  Intensity 
and  the  steadmess  of  our  efforts  today. 

You  have  now  been  educated  In  the  de- 
tails of  most  of  our  hopes  and  fears.  You 
will  go  back  to  yotir  duties  knowing  the 
worst — and  also  the  best — that  the  Air  Force 
can  tell  you. 

Will  you  be  discouraged  or  Inspired  to 
greater  efforts  by  yotir  new  knowledge? 
What  will  be  yotir  influence  on  the  junlcv 
ofBcera  and  the  alrAen  you  must  guide? 
Many  of  our  hopes  for  success  will  depend 
upon  your  answers. 


TWc  Scmrity  of  Aatrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

iJlT.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  con- 
cern of  all  liberty-loving  Americans  over 
the  internal  and  external  security  of  our 
great  country.  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  review  some  of  the  measures  which 
we  have  taken  to  assure  the  safety  cf 
our  country  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  abroad  or  infiltration  from 
within  By  way  of  introduction,  how- 
ever, I  think  it  essential  to  reiterate  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  leaders  have  pro- 
claimed ever  since  the  Red  Revolution 
the  inevitability  of  conflict  between  com- 
munism and  the  free  democratic  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  under  these  condi- 
tions that  we  stmggle  for  peace.  De- 
spite this,  some  of  our  people  still  fail 
to  recognize  this  struggle.  Only  the 
other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  very  in- 
telligent lady  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict complaining  very  bitterly  because 
of  the  international  situation,  and  as- 
serting and  believing  that  it  could  all  be 
worked  out  by  a  meeting  between  Stalin 
and  the  leaders  of  the  democracies. 

I  fervently  wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
problem  lent  itself  to  such  an  easy  solu- 
tion. Unfortunately  it  does  not.  And 
those  who  think  that  it  does,  simply 
do  not  understand  the  basic  conflict  of 
Communist  philosophy  and  democracy. 
The  only  solution  Is  a  strong  preiiared 
America  with  strong  prepared  allies  ca- 
pable of  defending  itself  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  this  conclusion  can  be 
buttressed  even  by  a  casual  study  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
indicates  the  unwillingness  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  nation  to  risk  a  war — despite 
their  beliefs  in  the  inevitability  of  con- 
flict— unless  they  feel  that  victory  is  as- 
sured. An  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments seized  by  this  government  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  Ger- 
many proved  conclusively  that  Stalin  did 
everything  conceivably  possible  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Hitler  and  that  even  after 
Hitler  marched  across  the  Soviet  fron- 
tier, it  was  several  days  before  the  Rus- 
sians counterattacked  in  the  vain  hope 
that  war  with  Germany  could  still  be 
forestalled.  In  Berlin  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  the  Soviets  clamped  on  a  blockade 
of  that  German  city,  that  blockade  end- 
ed when  the  western  allies  showed  their 
determination  to  stay.  In  that  ruined 
city  only  recently  all  of  the  bombast  her- 
alding the  C(»nmunist  display  on- May  28 
came  to  naught  when  the  Soviets  recog- 
nized that  we  meant  business  in  sup- 
pressing any  march  into  the  western 
sector  of  Berlin. 

The  evidence  thus  Indicates  that  we 
must  rely  upon  preparedness  if  we  are  to 
prevent  a  third  world  war.  A  weak  Amer- 
ica will  assure  war.  The  wishful  thinkers 
who  believe  that  by  executing  a  new 
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treaty  or  by  holding  anocher  c  -3 

the  cold  war  w;;i  end  ju5.l  do  r.v .  „ ._-r- 
stand  and  know  the  Russian  tlireat. 

If  the  Politburo  desired  peace  all  that 
It  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  li%e  up 
to  the  treaties  which  it  has  already  exe- 
cuted and  broken  lime  and  time  and  time 
Mai&-  If  %e  have  not  learned  this  l&sson 
then  we  have  learned  nothing  and  we  are 
npe  indeed  for  Soviet  plucking 

I  am  convinced,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  recognize  that  we  are  in  for 
a  lon«  stHKRlc.  I  believe,  too.  that  they 
recognize  that  the  American  people  mu^t 
continue  to  make  sacrifices  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  country  and  its  great  in^ti- 
tutiorLs  guaranteeing  free-dom  of  religion, 
of  press,  assembly,  and  of  free  enterprise. 

It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  review 
for  a  mcmfnt  some  of  the  steps  which 
we  have  taken  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  build  up  the  strength  of  our  country 
and  its  allien:.  As  everyone  knows  we  are 
faced  with  tremendous  Federal  expendi- 
tures these  days,  btit  a  breakdown  of 
th4»e  expenditures  shows  that  over  70 
cents  of  every  dollar  u  going  to  pay  for 
past  wars,  to  prevent  another  war.  or  to 
be  prepared  in  the  event  one  should 
occur.  CXitiays  for  defense  and  related 
items  total  about  $31.0CO  OCO.CCO  per 
annum.  These  outlays  are  broken  dow.i 
apprcx^mately  as  follows: 

Department  of  Dffense $14.  000.  OCO,  000 

Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. milUary  as- 
Usutnce  proeram  ar.d 
other    International    pro- 

grams--- 6.  000  CCO,  000 

Atomic  energy  program 9:0.  OCO.  003 

Veterans'    Admlxmtraticn..       6.  000. 000.  OvX) 
Interest  on  the  public  debt.       5,  500,  COO,  CCO 
Merchant     M.irlne.     U.     S. 
Coast  Ouard.  a!rpv>rt3  and 
aviaOon 6O0  OCO.  OCO 

Despite  these  colossal  sums  in  our  de- 
fease program  we  are  not  seeking  to 
match  the  Russians  man  for  man  or  gun 
fcr  gun.  but  we  are  seeking  to  slay  well 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  superiority  of 
weapons,  training  of  manpower  and  pro- 
duction potentials.  Thus  we  are  at- 
tempting to  build  a  modern,  powerful  air- 
force,  a  navy  e<iuipped  with  the  late.st 
submarines  and  other  .sea  and  aircraft 
nece^^-sary  to  maintain  our  hms  of  com- 
munication, and  an  Army  capable  of 
rapid  movement  vi  ith  the  latest  weapons. 
Wf  are  building  a  defense  team.  Li  this 
connection  we  have  made  funds  available 
for  erecting  a  radar  network  to  protect 
our  country  from  attack  from  the  air; 
and  recently  the  free  world  has  been 
heartened  by  the  announcement  ol  the 
perfection  of  a  smaller  atomic  weapon 
a.s  well  as  many  otht-r  new  devices  for 
warfare  on  land.  sea.  and  air. 

Desp.te  the  tremendous  expenditures 
by  our  people  for  armamenL-,  the.'ie  ex- 
penditures are  mui.h  Its.s  than  the  sum.s 
being  spent  by  the  Ros.sians  for  similar 
purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  were  we 
to  .spend  th'-  equivalent  of  our  national 
income  as  that  now  being  spent  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  total  would  be  about 
$60,000.000  000  per  annum.  That,  of 
course,  l-s  why  our  industrujil  and  produc- 
tion potential  l   co  Vital  and  so  impor- 


tant because  that  potential  Is  our  sec- 
ondary defense.  That.  too.  is  why  we 
must  remain  qualitatively  superior. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  invariably,  since 
coming  to  the  Con?rre.ss  10  years  ago.  sup- 
ported all  measures  to  maintain  the 
strencth  of  our  armed  services.  I  re- 
member some  of  the  early  struggles  over 
lend-lease.  I  vividly  recall  the  night 
when  my  one  vote  extended  the  draft. 
But  our  defen.se  mu.st  include  the  other 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  We  have, 
therefore,  sought  to  weld  together  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  common 
coalition  against  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. In  this  coalition  are  the  seeds  of 
peace  without  war. 

The  beginmng  of  this  joint  undertak- 
ing was  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
in  1947  of  the  Greek-Turkish  program. 
This,  however,  was  a  piecemeal  program 
with  no  chance  of  success  if  applied  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  each  country  being 
threatened  by  Communist  techniques  in 
western  Europe.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Senator  FtJLERicHT,  of  Arkansas,  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  free  and 
umted  Europe.  Without  beinir  immod- 
est. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  pubhc 
discussion  which  accomplished  this  res- 
olution had  much  to  do  with  the  eventual 
enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Every- 
one i.s  familiar  with  the  operation  of  that 
plan  which  has  certainly  saved  western 
Earope  from  communi.^m  and  which  is 
now  forging  a  strong  alliance  of  the  free 
peoples  of  that  continent. 

I  w.ll  not  trace  all  the  steps  leading  to 
R  united  Europe  but  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing developments  of  our  times  was  the 
announcement  recently  of  the  so-called 
Schuman  plan  which  calls  fcr  the  pooling 
of  the  resources  of  western  Europe  and 
despiie  the  Socialist  Party  pre.ssure  to 
the  contrary,   the  British  Government 
must  go  along.    The  Marshall  plan  itself 
has  been  followed  by  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and    the    military    a.ssistance    proerram. 
This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  is  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  our  defeni:e  and  arms  programs. 
The  Communists  use  as  principal  weap- 
ons fear,  confusion,  tension  and  threats. 
By  these  methods  they  have  subjected 
ea.stern  Europe.   But  the  270  000  OCO  skill- 
ed people  of  western  Europe  have  within 
them.selves.  If  they  act  together,  all  the 
economic  and  military  resources  required 
to  prevent  further  Communist  aggres- 
sion.    And  by  this  integration  wostem 
Europe   becomes   self-sufficient   without 
further  burden  to  the  American  ta.xpayer. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  new  pro- 
gram of  nsii^  the  great  facilities  of  pri- 
vate enterp^se  in  this  country  for  the 
development  of  the  backward  areas  of 
the  world.     This  is  known  as  the  point 
4   program.     It  has  tremendous   pos.^i- 
bilities  and  It  is  similar  In  its  operations 
to  the  good  neighbor  plan  which  has  been 
In  effect  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
10  years  or  more.    It  contemplates  usina 
American  genius  in  industry,  agriculture, 
medicine  and  commerce.    Hand  in  hand 
with  this  program  moved  the  furtherance 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  making  it 
passible  for  the  democracies  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  one  another  without  the 


stifling  barriers  of  high  tariffs.  The  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  recopnize  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  measures  to  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans. 

There  is.  of  course,  one  very  dark  cloud 
on  the  horizon  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
that  has  been  our  colossal  failure  in 
China  and  the  Par  East.  It  is  In  this  area 
where  we  must  forge  a  strong  policy 
which  will  prevent  any  further  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  that  area.  It  has  been 
in  the  Far  East  where  we  have  suffered 
our  greatest  set-backs  and  it  is  there 
where  we  face  the  gravest  challenge  of 
the  moment. 

I  have  supported  these  programs  not 
because  of  humanitarian  rea.sons.  as 
commanding  as  they  are.  but  because  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary 
for  tlie  security  of  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try. I  wish  that  I  did  not  have  to  do 
these  things.  I  realize  that  they  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  but  our  country  today  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  powerful,  the  wealth- 
iest Nat'on  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
With  strength  and  power  go  responsibil- 
ity. We  tried  isolationism  for  most  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century  and  that 
policy  resulted  in  two  frightful  world 
wars.  In  my  judgment  a  return  to  iso- 
lationism will  assure  a  third  world  war 
without  the  strength  of  allies  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  If  ever  a  policy  is  bank- 
rupt, isolationism  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  transare-ssini? 
the  bounds  of  modesty  I  feel  that  my 
support  of  these  prottrams  has  been 
justified.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
With  the  respon^ie  which  I  have  had  to 
some  of  my  etforts.  I  recall  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1949.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  supportin'j  the  resolution 
which  we  passed  condemning  the  Hun- 
garian trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  I 
said  among  other  things: 

The  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  ha« 
stocked  the  entire  free  world.  The  Com- 
munist government  of  Hur.gary  before  and 
uuring  the  trial  employed  the  usual  totali- 
tarian teclinlque  of  legal  form  and  proce- 
dure, plus  brutal  maltreatment,  suppre^slcn, 
and  violence  to  destroy  the  rights  of  a  great 
church  leader  and  to  violate  the  dignity  of  a 
human  being. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  a  letter  which 
Was  addressed  to  me  a  fe.v  days  later 
from  the  archbishop  of  my  church.  His 
Excellency  Joseph  Francis  Rummel,  of 
New  Orleans,  when  he  said: 

May  I  compliment  and  thank  you  for  the 
excellent  statement  which  you  made  before 
Conpre.ss  on  the  iniquitous  trial  of  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  primate  of  Hungary. 
It  is  also  Inconceivable  that  a  government 
should  proceed  upon  so  gross  a  vioJatloa 
of  Individual  human  rights  as  has  actually 
been  evidenced  by  the  pleccmenl  reports  that 
have  come  out  to  us  from  behind  the  court- 
room curtain.  Equally  Inconceivable  Is  ths 
deafness,  blindness,  and  hardness  of  heart 
that  wmild  Justify  the  communistic  govern- 
ment In  Hungary  In  carrying  out  the  cruel 
sentence  pronounced  ai;aln6t  the  cardinal 
In  the  face  of  the  universal  indignation 
that  has  been  expressed  by  so  many  leaders 
of  men  and  of  human  opinion.  It  will  aU 
ways  redound  to  your  credit  and  honor  to 
have  arrayed  yourscif  amon^  the  l.itter  m 
the  statement  bvlure  Cuugre^. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  also 
conducted  a  war  a:;ainst  domestic  Com- 
munists. The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  has  had  my  full  and  ac- 
tive support.  I  was  pleased  several  days 
ago  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  Konorabie  John 
S.  Wood,  in  which  he  said: 

Tour  consistent  support  of  the  Committee 
en  Cn-American  Activities  in  Its  eTnrts  to 
expose  and  eradicate  subversive  Influences 
In  America  and  thus  help  to  u')hold  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  a  source  of  personal  grati- 
fication to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  has  to  your 
ccnstituents  and  all  Uberty-lovlng  people  In 
the  Nation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  voted  in  the 
Congress  to  cite  Communists  who  were 
In  contempt  in  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  Recently  a  group  of 
Hollywood  writers  were  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary as  a  result  of  this  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Earlier  the 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  waa 
also  sentenced  as  was  Gerhardt  Eisler. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  through  the 
work  of  this  committee  that  the  Hiss 
case  was  broken.  The  FBI  has  done  an 
amazing  job  in  cormection  with  subver- 
sive activities.  Only  this  week,  in  the 
light  of  this  work,  we  have  provided  in 
the  Congress  for  400  additional  FBI 
agents.  The  Coplon  trial,  the  Bridges 
trial,  the  sentencing  of  the  11  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  New  York,  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  This  great  organiza- 
tion has  always  had  my  full  support. 

In  this  connection  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
two  bills  which  I  consider  very  impor- 
tant. On  March  9.  1949.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  3358.  a  bill  to  combat  un-American 
activities  by  requiring  the  registration  of 
Communist -front  organizations.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
preamble  to  this  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  House : 

Sec.  2.  As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced  be- 
fore the  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Congress 
hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  The  system  of  government  known  a« 
totalitarian  dictatorship  Is  characterized  by 
the  existence  of  a  single  poUtical  party,  or- 
ganized on  a  dictatorial  rather  than  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  and  by  an  Identity  between  such 
party  and  its  policies  and  the  government 
and  governmental  policies  of  the  country  In 
which  It  exists,  such  identity  being  so  close 
that  the  party  and  the  government  Itself  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  indistinguishable. 

(2)  T"ne  establishment  ol  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  In  any  country  results  In  the 
destruction  of  free  democratic  institutions, 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  all  opposition  to 
the  party  in  power,  the  ccmpiete  subordina- 
tion of  the  rights  of  individuais  to  the  state, 
the  denial  of  fundamental  rlghu  and  liber- 
ties which  are  characteristic  of  a  democratic 
or  representative  form  of  government,  such 
as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assem- 
bly, and  of  religious  worship,  and  results  In 
the  maintenance  of  control  over  the  people 
through  fear,  terrorism,  and  bruulity. 

(3)  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which,  in  its  origins,  its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice,  is  a  world-wide  revo- 
lutionary political  movement  whose  purpose 
It  is,  by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  Into 
other  groups  (governmental  and  otherwise), 
espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist  totalitarian  dictatorship   in  all  the 
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countries  of  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  a  single  world-wide  Communist  political 
organization. 

(4)  The  direction  and  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  vested  In  and  exer- 
cised by  tlie  Communist  dictatorship  of  a 
foreijn  country. 

(5)  The  Conimtinlst  dictatorship  of  such 
foreign  country.  In  exercising  such  direction 
and  control  and  In  furthering  the  purposes 
of  tlie  world  Communist  movement,  estab- 
lishes or  causes  the  establishment  of.  and 
utilizes.  In  various  countries,  political  organ- 
izations which  are  acknowledged  by  such 
Communist  dlctutcrEhip  as  being  constituent 
elements  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, and  such  political  organizations  are 
not  free  and  independent  organizations,  but 
ai-e  mere  sections  of  a  single  world-wide 
Communist  organization  and  are  controlled, 
directed,  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  such  foreign 
country. 

(6)  The  political  organizations  so  estab- 
lished and  utilized  in  various  countries,  act- 
ing under  such  control,  direction,  and  disci- 
pline, endeavor  to  carry  cut  the  objectives  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  by  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  of  existing  governments 
and  setting  up  Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships which  will  be  sulsservient  to  the 
most  powerful  existing  Communist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  and  among  the  methods 
commonly  used  to  accomplish  this  end  in  any 
particular  country  are  (A)  the  disruption  of 
trade  and  commerce,  (B)  the  inciting  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial  strife  and  conflict, 
(C)  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  established  government 
and  institutions,  and  (D)  corrupting  officials 
of  the  government  and  securing  appointment 
of  their  agents  and  sympathizers  to  offices 
and  positions  in  the  government. 

(7)  In  carrying  on  the  activities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 6 ) ,  such  political  organiza- 
tions In  various  countries  are  organized  on 
a  secret,  conspiratorial  basis  and  operate  to  a 
substantial  extent  through  organizations, 
commonly  known  as  Communist  fronts, 
which  In  most  Instances  are  created  and 
maintained,  or  used,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  fact.s  as  to  their  true  character 
and  purposes  and  their  membership.  One 
result  of  this  method  of  operation  is  that 
such  political  organizations  are  able  to  ob- 
tain flnancial  and  other  support  from  per- 
sons who  would  not  extend  such  support  If 
they  knew  th-*  true  purposes  of,  and  the 
actual  nature  of  the  control  and  Influence 
exerted  upon,  such  Communist  fronts. 

(8)  Due  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
world  Communist  movement,  with  the  ex- 
istence of  affiliated  constituent  elements 
working  toward  common  objectives  In  various 
countrirs  of  the  world,  travel  of  members, 
representatives,  and  agents  from  country  to 
country  is  essential  for  purposes  of  communi- 
cation end  for  the  carrying  on  of  activities 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  movement. 

(9)  In  the  United  States  those  individuals 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  participate  In 
the  world  Communist  movement,  when  they 
so  participate,  in  effect  repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  in  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Commvnist  movement;  and, 
in  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
those  individuals  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participate  In  such  CommunLst  move- 
ment similarly  repudiate  their  allegiance  to 
the  countries  of  which  they  are  nationals 
In  favor  of  such  foreign  Communist  country. 

(10)  In  pursuance  of  communism's  stated 
objectives,  the  most  powerful  existing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  has.  by  the  traditional 
Communist  methods  referred  to  above,  and 
In  accordance  with  carefully  conceived  plans. 
already  caused  the  establishment  In  nu- 
merous foreign  countries,  against  the  will  of 


the  people  of  thoee  countrle*,  ot  mthlesa 
Communist  to^Alltsrlan  dictatorship,  and 
threatens  to  e£tab!lsh  similar  dictatonbipa 
In  still  other  countxie."-. 

(11)  The  recent  successes  of  Communist 
methods  in  other  countries  and  the  nature 
ai:d  control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
the  existence  of  free  American  Instttuttone 
and  make  It  necessary  that  Congress  enact 
appropriate  legislation  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  such  world-wide  conspiracy  and 
designed  to  prevent  it  from  accomplishing 
Its  purpose  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

the  sponsor  of  legislation,  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, prohibiting  the  picketiiig  of  our 
Federal  courts.  I  quote  from  the  official 
report  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  connection  with  this  legislation,  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  which 
I  am  hopeful  will  be  passed  within  the 
next  several  weeks : 

The  picketing  of  courts  is  a  practice  which 
has  been  recently  developed  and  has  ap- 
peared In  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  appears  from  the  informa- 
tion made  available  to  the  committee  that 
the  technique  of  mass  picketing  has  been 
employed  solely  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings Involvlnn  alleged  Communist  Party 
members  or  sympathizers.  Specific  ex- 
amples disclosed  that  the  ntunber  of  pickets 
has  ranged  from  300  to  750  in  such  dUes  ae 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York, 
In  these  Instances  the  committee  U  Informed 
that  the  participants  carried  picket  signs, 
distributed  literature,  and  overcrowded  the 
corridors  and  courtrooms  of  the  building. 

Another  technique  employed  in  this  picket- 
ing of  the  courta  Is  the  loud  chanting  of 
slogans  by  members  of  the  picket  line.  On  ■ 
one  occasion  In  San  Francisco  a  sound  truck 
was  employed  outside  the  building  which  was 
being  picketed,  and  It  created  so  much  noise 
that  it  seriously  hampered  those  Inside  the 
cjurtroom  in  hearing  the  testimony. 

The  continuance  of  such  conditions  would 
Inexorably  lead  to  the  undermining  of  the 
dignity  necessary  in  our  judicial  proceedings. 
More  in^xsrtant  than  the  detraction  of  the 
dignity  befitting  a  judicial  proceeding  is  the 
posslbUity  that  should  such  a  practice  con- 
tinue unchecked,  it  cannot  help  but  bring 
atiout  a  disrespect  for  law  and  constitutional 
government  under  law.  The  essence  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  been  the  Impartiality 
and  independence  under  which  it  functions 
in  the  orderly  administration  of  Justice. 
However,  the  nefarious  practice  of  picketing 
courts  can  but  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
those  two  fundamental  qualities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
such  practices  must  not  only  he  condemned 
but  must  be  stopped  immediately;  and, 
therefore,  his  bUl  Is  designed  to  make  such 
a  practice  a  crime  where  It  impedes,  ob- 
structs, or  Interferes  with  the  court. 

Recently  the  New  Orleans  States  com- 
mented on  this  legislation  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  picketing  of  the  courts  wiis  the  most 
flagrant  example  of  a  flaunting  of  Ameri- 
can court  procedure.  Such  action  has  no 
place  hi  fair  trials;  it  imputes  Judicial  integ- 
rity; It  might  Intimidate  officers  of  the  court 
or  witnesses.  It  Is  an  alien  thing,  and  the 
sooner  it  Is  no  longer  allowed,  the  better  off 
our  courts  will  be. 

Judge  Medina  sentenced  two  or  three  de- 
fendants to  contempt  of  court  for  their  be- 
havior In  the  precincts  ol  his  courtroom,  but 
he  never  took  Issue  with  those  who  derided 
his  court,  the  jury  system  or  the  trial  pro- 
cedure on  the  outside. 
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Tbere  mrt  many  Judges  and  lawyer*  who 
believe  as  he  apparenUy  did.  That  his  poweri 
ol  contempt  did  not  include  actions  outside 
his  Irunedlate  ken.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  court  was  condemned  time 
after  time,  day  after  day.  all  In  keeping  with 
orders  transmitted  through  the  Communist 
network   from  Moscow. 

S«)  shacking  was  the  action  of  the  Reds  In 
their  picketing  that  bills  were  offered  in  the 
Coci^ress — bills  which  originated  through  a 
local  member  of  the  bar.  Mr  Cuthbert  Bald* 
win— by  two  Louisiana  Congresamen:  Senator 
KixaMaca  and  Representative  Boccs.  Tht 
B-rigi  b;K  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  the 
Blender  measure  was  held  up  In  the  Senate 
by  the  objection  of  one  man  :  Senator  Ll.\nc:k 
of  North  Dakota,  when  Senator  Ellindk* 
aaked  that  his  bill  be  taken  up  by  consent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  the  references  which  I 
have  made  to  my  oxn  role  as  a  Member 
of  this  great  body  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  this  modem,  atheistic,  godless 
slavery.  In  fightin?  communism  we 
mu5t  not  be  overwhelmed  with  fear,  nor 
must  we  fall  for  the  Communist  tnck  of 
denouncing  and  smearmg  honest  and  pa- 
triotic people.  Most  of  all,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  recognize  that  this 
great  land  of  ours,  working  with  the  free 
•■  peoples  of  the  world,  has  w  ithin  itself  the 
mean3  to  prevent  a  third  world  war  and 
to  siop  Russian  aggression  In  the  psy- 
chological warfare  which  is  part  of  the 
cold  war  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  Soviets  than  the  general  belief  in 
America  that  we  must  have  a  war. 

Our  country  today,  if  we  continue  to 
face  the  uvsues  of  the  times  v.iih  courage 
and  vLsion.  if  v.e  continue  to  attack  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century,  if  we  insist  on  main- 
taining a  good  climate  for  competitive 
enterprise  In  America,  if  we  continue  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  free  enter- 
prise in  order  to  provide  employment  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  will  over- 
come this  menace. 

In  short,  if  we  keep  our  economy  strong, 
keep  open  the  door  of  opportunity  in 
America,  the  security  programs  under 
way  at  home  and  abroad  will  assure  the 
survival  of  our  great  democracy. 


Polish- Aoxencaa  Veterans  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

jr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

0-'  M-4asAc  H  i;  rrrs 

r<  7H2  KCLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  herein  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  at  the  second  annual  con- 
vention banquet.  Polish-American  Vet- 
erans of  Massachusetts,  In  St.  Mary's 
Auditorium.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Sunday. 
June  11.  1950: 

Vetera.18  share  an  experience  that  can 
never  be  appreciated  by  thf»e  who  ne\er 
made  the  sacriflces  r«>quired  by  military  ■erV'- 
lee  In  time  of  war. 

That  u  why  we  nnd  such  loyal  comrade- 
ship among  veterans. 


They  faced  suffering  and  death,  not  alone, 
but  In  the  company  of  others.  And  there 
they  learned  the  complete  unselflahness  that 
la  born  Wi  time  of  stress. 

They  hated  the  dirt  and  weariness  and  the 
unspeakable  p&ln  that  is  war  as  all  civilized 
men  do.  Yet  under  that  pressure  they 
learned  to  help  one  another  in  a  way  that 
they  will  never  forget. 

This  precious  feeling  of  comradeship  In 
a  great  cause  deejjens  with  the  years.  Long 
after  the  painful  memories  ol  combat  have 
lost  their  sharp  edge,  veterans  remember, 
not  the  personal  fear  and  the  pers«jnal  suf- 
fering, but  the  funny,  the  sad.  and  the  In- 
spiring Incidents  that  took  place  when  they 
were  together.  There  is  a  kinship  among 
those  who  served  their  country  in  time  of 
peril  that  can  never  be  found  In  the  separate 
pursuits  of  civilian  life. 

And  so.  vetertuis  form  special  organizations 
of  their  own  to  preserve  the  values  which 
they  found  In  reunions  «uch  as  this.  When 
ex-servicemen  unite,  they  speak  a  language 
all  their  own.  which  even  their  wives  can't 
understand  unless  they  serve  as  Waves  or 
Waca  or  Spars. 

But  the  purpose  of  a  veteran's  organization 
Is  not  simply  to  relive  In  recollection  those 
days  of  proven  comradeship. 

Veierans  are  the  guardians  of  our  Nation's 
security,  its  courage,  and  Us  Ideals. 

Their  duty  does  not  end  when  the  guns 
are  silenced. 

They  naturally  want  to  blot  the  horrors  of 
war  from  their  memory  as  soon  as  they  can. 
but  they  must  not  forget  Its  lessons  or  permit 
those  who  never  knew  Its  sacriflces  to  take 
such  giving  for  granted 

Veterans  have  claims  prior  to  that  of  any 
ether  group  In  our  Nation,  because  they  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  group. 
They  have  the  right  to  e.xpect  that  their 
wounds  -shall  be  given  the  best  of  c^re,  that 
their  disabilities  shall  be  eased  In  part  by 
compensation,  and  that  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment shall  help  them  to  make  up  for  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  which  they  gave  to 
protect  those  who  stayed  at  home. 

The  United  States  Is  pt  ylng  back  these 
debts  t""  Us  veterans. 

But  this  Is  not  enough. 

This  Natloii  must  pay  attention  to  our 
veteran  organizations  and  the  wisdom  they 
have  acquired  In  desperate  defense  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs. 

It  must  listen  to  the  realistic  warnings 
that  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  drift  again. 

You  veterans  know  the  heavy  price  that 
was  paid  to  save  our  people  from  their  In- 
difference to  the  dangers  abroad  In  this  world. 

You  say  that  It  must  not  happen  In  the 
future,  and  you  mean  what  you  say. 

Until  Russia  proves  by  her  actions  that 
she  Is  willing  to  cooperate  Instead  of  domi- 
nate, the  United  Mates  and  our  allies  must 
be  ready  and  on  guard  against  any  possible 
Eurprlse  attack. 

We  want  peace  because  as  a  people  we 
have  and  are  working  at  the  Job  of  settling 
grievances  by  reasonable  adjustments  and 
not  by  force. 

We  want  peace  because  we  know  that  war. 
hot  or  cold.  Is  a  drain  on  precious  human 
and  material  resources. 

We  want  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of 
surrender. 

The  poet  war  record  proves  that  we  have 
given  In  on  many  occasions  In  the  hope  that 
Russia  would  make  similar  concessions.  In 
fact,  we  have  conceded  too  much,  thereby 
encouraging  the  Communists  In  the  belief 
that  wC  are  push  overs. 

That,  polity  has  been  rightfully  consigned 
to  the  Junk  heap. 

By  now  strengthening  ourselves  and  our 
allies  against  aggression  we  are  serving  notice 
on  Russia  that  It  would  be  unhealthy  to  seek 
further  conquests  either  by  force  or  by 
trickery. 


We  are  calling  the  turn  on  the  Commu- 
nists. 

If  they  really  want  peace,  the  burden  la 
on  them  to  prove  It. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  them  to  make 
concessions  and  to  live  up  to  them.  High 
on  the  priority  list  of  wrongs  to  be  undone 
Is  the  requirement  that  Russia  withdraw  all 
her  personnel,  both  civil  and  military,  from 
Poland  and  permit  that  heroic  nation  to 
breathe  freely  again. 

The  mistakes  made  at  Yalta  In  yielding  to 
the  Russians,  on  the  advice  of  our  mllltJiry 
leaders  who  underestimated  our  military 
strength  and  believed  then  that  we  needed 
Russia's  help  to  knock  out  Japan,  must  be 
rectified. 

Appeasement  has  never  worked  because  It 
means  retreat,  retreat,  retreat,  before  an  a:^- 
gressor  who  believes  It  to  be  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  win  continually  press  the  other 
party  to  give  In  still  more  until  nothing  re- 
mains to  give. 

Appeasement  did  not  work  at  Munich, 
Yalta,  or  In  China  because  Hitler  and  Stalin 
are  vultures  of  the  same  feather,  as  we 
learned  In  1939  from  Poland  when  that  nation 
called  a  halt  to  appeasement  and  resisted  the 
two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  Although 
outwardly  crushed,  the  people  of  Poland  still 
resist  with  the  secret  and  patient  determina- 
tion to  regain  their  Independence,  which 
neither  time  nor  Communist  propaganda  can 
ever  conquer. 

In  the  heroic  fight  of  the  RAP  In  the  desert 
campaigns  of  north  Africa,  on  the  seas,  and 
In  the  Normandy  Invasion.  Poles  who  had 
escaped  from  their  homeland  were  In  the 
forefront  of  the  counterattack. 

In  the  bitterly  contested  yard-by-yard  ad- 
vance through  the  rugged  mountains  of  Italy, 
Polish  divisions  fought  with  the  same  cour- 
age and  tenacity  as  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  went  down  fighting  In  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw,  or  as  their  successors  are  doing  In 
the  Polish  underground  of  today. 

Proving  that  freedom  Is  everybody's  busi- 
ness everywhere. 

Your  countrymen  were  the  first  to  under- 
stand this  all-Important  fact.  They  fought 
for  their  homeland  first,  as  any  of  us  would, 
but  they  did  not  step  fighting  when  It  was 
conquered.  On  every  front  around  the  world 
they  Joined  with  others  who  shared  their 
faith,  striving  to  recover  that  freedom  which 
Is  everyman's  right  al>ove  the  narrow  distinc- 
tions of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

There  Is  one  everlasting  reminder  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  Is  not  limited  by  any  fron- 
tiers. 

That  reminder  nestles  in  the  shadows  of 
Monte  Casslno  among  the  Apennlne  Moun- 
tains of  Italy.  Behind  the  thlck-walled  ab- 
bey on  Its  crest  the  Nazis  were  dug  In,  hold- 
ing up  the  Allied  advance  Even  after  Amer- 
ican filers  had  dropped  450  tons  of  bombs, 
the  enemy  could  not  be  dislodged  for  3'i 
months.  Wave  after  wave  of  Infantrymen 
crawled  up  Its  rocky  slopes  only  to  die  before 
they  could  reach  their  objective,  by  the  with- 
ering fire  of  Its  well-protected  defenders. 

The  success  of  the  whole  Italian  campaign 
was  endangered  by  the  resistance  of  this  diffi- 
cult key  point. 

It  was  then  that  the  Allied  commanders 
called  upon  the  Polish  divisions  to  do  the 
Impossible. 

They  took  Monte  Casslno  at  a  price. 

The  green  hillside  Is  today  dotted  with  the 
white  headstones  of  1,070  Polish  soldiers  who 
forfeited  their  lives  to  win  one  of  the  out- 
standing victories  of  World  War  II. 

The  monks  are  now  rebuilding  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  on  the  top  of  Monte  Casslno.  And 
the  tourists  who  stop  to  offer  a  silent  prayer 
linger  In  awe.  wondering  what  Inspires  men 
to  such  courage  In  fighting  for  eomethlng 
that  Is  far  from  home. 

As  veterans,  we  know  the  answer. 

Peace  Is  Indivisible, 


ToTi  cannot  have  some  here  and  none 
there. 

We  seek  not  the  peace  ot  the  graveyard 
nor  the  security  of  a  Jail  house,  behind  an 
Iron  curtain. 

We  want  a  climate  amonp  nations  in  which 
people  can  go  about  their  business  without 
fear  of  betrayal  and  with  every  possible 
choice  of  creative  opportunity.  'To  accom- 
plish this,  all  nations  must  agree  to  a  basic 
moral  code  supported  by  an  International 
orf,anlzation. 

While  working  toward  that  end  we  must  be 
vigilant  on  defense 

Tliere  must  be  many  people  in  Russia  who 
give  'Ip  service  to  their  temporary  masters 
while  secretly  yearning  for  the  day  when 
they  can  be  friends  with  other  peoples  again. 

Inevitably,  these  human  needs  of  theirs 
must  find  expression. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Communists  are  more  worried  about  the 
Russian  people  than  they  are  of  the  outside 
world. 

In  this  we  find  hope  and  a  guide  for  our 
policy  from  now  on. 

If  we  can  reach  through  to  the  Russian 
people,  as  we  must,  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  they  will  wake  up  to  the  deceits  that 
have  been  practiced  upon  them  by  the  Com- 
munists and  will  liberate  themselves. 

As  veterans  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  alert 
the  American  people  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  all  of  us  can  help  to  bring 
the  truth  home  to  the  Russian  people. 

Toward  the  day  when  Russia  will  be  free 
and  Poland  will  be  free  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  live  In  the  harmony  ol 
litunan  fellowship  for  the  rest  of  time. 


Wickersham  Fights  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA.'^KS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  interested  in  setting  forth  as  a  matter 
of  public  record  the  things  that  I  have 
done  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  Pursuant  to  that  thought,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  brief  resume  of 
my  work  in  Congress  toward  extending 
to  the  veteran  the  benefits  he  rightfully 
deserves. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  originated  the 
Idea  of  terminal  leave  pay  for  veterans 
to  ease  the  financial  shock  of  their 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  I  labored 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  including 
that  idea.    That  bill  passed. 

I  strove  for  the  passage  of  the  first 
GI  bill  of  rights.  It  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  among  those  who  fought  for  and 
won  additional  schooling  for  veterans. 

I  worked  to  secure  the  best  medical 
care — not  just  "adequate"  medical 
care — for  veterans  and  for  their  depend- 
ents. 

I  have  made  it  a  daily  rule  to  do  all 
within  my  power  to  cut  red  tape,  to 
Increase  services  and  the  speed  with 
which  those  services  could  be  rendered 
to  the  veteran  and  his  loved  ones  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


I  have  been  a  constant  battler  for 
loans  for  veterans — not  only  be:ause 
they  have  served  their  country  well  in 
her  time  of  need — but  because  they  are 
the  key  to  Nation-wide  prosperity  In 
peace. 

I  have  helped  to  make  legislative  ad- 
justments in  their  instirance  so  that  they 
may  feel  more  secure,  so  that  they  will 
have  fewer  worries  about  the  financial 
well-being  of  their  famiUes,  as  they  grow 
older. 

I  have  stood  behind  every  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  help  them  to  get 
the  assistance  they  deserve. 

When  there  have  been  individual  hard- 
ship cases,  I  have  introduced  private 
bills  to  see  that  those  unnecessary  hard- 
ships are  removed. 

This  record  of  accomplishment  for  the 
veteran  was  not  written  in  a  day.  It 
meant  experience  on  committees  and  ap- 
pearance before  committees.  It  has  re- 
quired close  to  100  percent  attendance  at 
all  sessions  of  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  truly  proud  to  look  back  at  this 
record  of  achievement. 


Crawford  Gets  Speedy  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article  by  William  P.  Pyper: 

Crawford  Get??  Speedt  Action — PtTEP.TO  Rico 

Governor  Peksuaded  bt  Buddt 

(By  William  F.  Pyper) 

Washington. — When  the  Puerto  Rican  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  let  its  citizens  fly  Into 
Michigan's  sugar-producing  area,  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley,  it  was  making  a  considerable 
financial   sacrifice. 

The  whole  thing  started  when  a  plane  loud 
of  Puerto  Ricans  en  their  way  to  Saginaw 
went  down  In  the  Atlantic,  drowning  28. 
Gov.  Luis  Munoz-Marin  canceled  further 
nonscheduied  flights. 

It  was  estimated  some  30,000  acres  of  beets 
would  be  lost  If  the  area  failed  to  get  the  Im- 
ported labor.  Had  that  less  iu  domestic  pro- 
duction been  realized,  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  gained  a  hieh  percentage  of  the  sugar 
quota  allocation  which  would  have  had  to  be 
made  to  offshore  production  areas. 

Nevertheless,  Governor  Munoz  was  per- 
suaded to  rescind  his  order  to  the  extent 
that  some  3.600  Puerto  Ricans  are  being 
flown  into  the  Michigan  area,  and  thereby 
hangs  an  Interesting  tale. 

Muhoz  is  a  bvwom  buddy  of  Representative 
Fred  L.  Crawford,  of  Michigan.  Republican, 
who  represents  the  district  where  most  of 
Michigan's  sugar  beets  are  grown.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  virtually  everyone  In  Puerto  Rico 
is  extremely  friendly  to  Crawford,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, because  he  has  sponsored  so  much 
legislation  In  favor  of  the  possession.  But 
having  friends  In  Puerto  Rico  Is  of  little  help 
when  you  run  for  reelection  In  the  Eighth 
Michigan  District— ordinarily. 

Here  Is  one  place  where  such  a  relationship 
paid  off  to  the  district  of  a  Congressman  who 


had  made  a  nonpolltlcal  contact.  Governor 
Mufioz  probably  wouldn't  have  bowed  to  any 
other  Member  of  Congress.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe,  but  when  Representative  CRAwroms 
called  on  him  for  help,  he  was  quick  to  taka 
action. 

He  sacrificed  a  possible  economic  gain  for 
his  Island,  and  possibly  subjected  his  people 
to  the  danger  of  future  crashes,  but  he  did 
what  Representative  Crawford  asked.  Two 
commercial  airlines  were  pressed  Into  service 
as  an  airlift,  and  presumably  the  Michigan 
crop  will  be  saved.  Puerto  Rico  probably  will 
lose  some  sugar  business,  but  It  has  been  abla 
to  help  the  district  of  its  great  friend. 

The  cultivating  of  Michigan's  114,000.000 
sugar-beet  crop  swting  Into  high  gear  today. 

Michigan  Field  Crops.  Inc.,  flew  5,300 
Puerto  Ricans  from  their  native  land  to  spend 
the  sunmier  In  Michigan  fields  and  the  last 
of  93  plane  loads  arrived  Sunday. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  will  work  on  other 
Michigan  farms  after  harvesting  the  sugar- 
beet  crop,  and  will  be  flown  home  In  lata 
October. 


Trees  Grow  in  Mouiesota  Where  Sanil 
Blew  in  1942 


iariENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  ICNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  a  very  en- 
lightening and  instructive  article  writ- 
ten by  Russell  Asleson.  brilliant  staff 
writer  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  on 
the  subject  of  trees  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. The  article  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Sunday  Tribime,  issue  of  Juno 
11.  1950.    It  follows: 

Nineteen  Thoitsand  Tress  Gtow  Now 
Where  Sand  Blew  in  1942 

(By  Russell  Asleson) 

Gary,  Minn. — Alfred  W^iger,  Ulen,  Minn., 
farmer,  is  the  grandfather  of  East  Agassis 
soil -conservation  district. 

The  title  st^ms  not  from  age  but  from  af- 
fection. E\'er  since  he  Ijecame  a  member  of 
the  district's  original  board  of  supervisors 
in  1941,  he's  acted  as  iUi  unofficial  ambassa- 
dor of  conservation.  He's  now  the  board 
chairman. 

"I  get  a  kick  out  of  farming  now  that  Z 
can  see  beyond  my  own  furrow,"  says  Wiger. 

He  plans  his  vacations  to  take  In  the  na- 
tional soli -conservation  districts  convention, 
no  matter  where  It  is  held  In  the  United 
States.  He  also  attends  the  Minnesota  meet- 
ing, where  2  out  of  the  last  3  years  he's  been 
on  hand  to  receive  a  $200  award  for  East 
Agassiz  district  as  winners  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  soil-conservatioa 
contest. 

Wiger  is  a  farmer  by  vocation  and  a  con- 
servationist by  avocation.  It  wouldn't  take 
much  to  reverse  that. 

He  was  seeding  small  grain  the  day  I  cam* 
calling  at  his  farm  near  Ulen. 

We  drove  to  Twin  Valley  and  picked  up 
Elnar  Henrikson,  district  conservationist. 

"It's  always  windy  In  this  area  and  Boma 
of  the  soil  is  light,"  Einar  said  as  we  drova 
toward  Gary.  "Our  main  problem  is  wind 
erosion.  That's  why  we  emphasize  tree 
planting  and  windbreaks  so  strongly  In  OUT 
program." 
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Tcu  wouldn't  think  that  lund  wm  Ju§t 
sand  dunea  8  jt%n  ago.'  Mid  Wi(er.  point- 
ing to  a  &D«  stand  c(  everKrr«ns.  some  more 
than  8  fe*t  hUh.  •ITist  s  the  Gary  plani- 
Uig  I  aivajrs  talk  sbout  " 

Th*  evMi  rows  of  aDout  19.000  tr^es  tre  an 
Imprf&sjve  WRht  As  we  walked  thrcugh  it, 
rabbltj  scdmpered  awsy  and  pheasant* 
whirred  Into  the  underbrush 

"This  Is  a  quarter  se^'tion  of  land  that  had 
b«en  overfarmed  and  oTer^aned."  fllnar  ex- 
plained. "It  Just  developed  Into  ft  waste- 
land It  was  In  ideal  shape  to  blow,  and  It 
did  Just  that  during  the  dry  years.' 

Residents  of  Gary,  about  a  ml  e  away, 
were  alarmed  over  the  miniature  dust  bowl 
on  their  doorstep*.  Some  40  acres  had  de- 
Teloped  Into  actlre.  blowing  dunes  of  sar.d 
and  were  working  toward  Highway  22.  which 
runs  from  Gary  to  Fertile. 

The  land  «as  tax  delinquent.  George 
Landfverk.  No-man  County  agent,  ai.d 
townspeople  cf  Gary  went  to  work  and  soon 
had  the  land  deeded  over  to  the  tcwn  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  be  developed  into  a 
forest  and  wtldlire  area 

Villagers  cf  Gary  furnished  the  labor. 
Men.  women,  and  school  children  all  took 
part.  Rudy  Gv&land,  locsil  mall  carrier, 
rounded  up  trucks  and  straw  tor  the  plant- 
Ins'  bee 

Today  the  small  forest  Is  overrun  with 
wLdlife.  Pupils  use  It  as  an  outdoijr  class- 
room to  study  dlflereni  trees — ret!  cedar, 
jack  pine.  Norway  pine,  green  ash.  whlt« 
spruce 

Boy  Scouts  and  4-H  groups  make  addi- 
tional plantings  each  ye«r  This  year,  they 
Intend  to  put  in  fruit-bearing  trees  and  an- 
nual food  patches  like  cane  and  millet  for 
wildlife. 


Gucker-Burrel  CaraTaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHusnrs 
TS  THK  HOLSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Tribune.  Lawrence.  Ma.ss..  recently; 
CRAOua-BAKaEi.  CaKavAN 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  good  product  In 
this  competitive  world  cf  ours.  That  stuff 
•bout  the  vorld's  beating  a  path  to  your 
door  il  you  manufacture  a  better  mouse  trap 
Is  an  economic  fallacy  The  flr^t  thing  you've 
got  to  do.  If  you  believe  that  you  have  de- 
veloped a  better  mouse  trap.  Is  cry  It  from 
the  roof  tops  (merchandising!.  Then  you've 
go*,  to  wrap  It  nicely  In  pretty  paper  gar- 
l::nded  with  ribbon.*  (packaging).  If  the 
world  doesn't  start  coming  to  your  door 
after  that.  well,  your  mouse  trap  isn't  so  hot. 

AlthL.ugh  it  IS  sort  of  reversing  the  process 
by  golnj?  to  the  world's  door,  the  Hocver 
Commission's  cracJter- barrel  caravan,  which 
will  t>e  in  Lawrence  June  26.  is  cannlly  ex- 
ploiting all  that  la  known  about  the  arts  of 
merchandising  and  packaging.  The  Hoover 
Commt»ion.  after  much  research,  came  up 
with  some  good  Ideas  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  or.  rather,  Government 
economy.  And  those  ideas,  as  excellent  as 
they  are.  could  have  died  In  the  apathy 
which  has  smothered  so  many  other  excellent 
Ideas.  If  the  better  mouse-irnp  policy  of  rr..ir- 
ketlug   were  adopted.     Instead,   it   was   de- 


cided to  put  the  show  on  the  road  ss  the 
cracker-barrel  caravan.  And.  If  the  cara- 
van doean't  embrace  all  that's  best  in  the 
way  of  both  merchandising  and  packaging, 
well  go  on  record  as  opposing  judicious  han- 
dling of  public  moneys. 

The  caravan  Is  a  lobby  on  wheels.  Besides 
Its  mobility,  tt  differs  from  other  lobbies 
In  another  respect:  the  only  ax  It  has  to 
grind  Is  the  economy  ax.  And  the  economy 
tt  Is  seeking  to  sell  to  the  American  people 
Is  not  niggardly,  penny-pinching  economy, 
but  the  sort  of  economy  which  la  a  healthy 
result  of  efficient  and  Intelligent  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  It  wants  to  eliminate 
archaic  duplication  of  function  and.  to  ac- 
complish this,  advocates  nothing  more  her- 
etical or  revolutionary  than  simple  stream- 
lining. If  we  can  cut  a  few  million  bucks 
off  the  budget  that  way.  and  still  have  a 
vigorous  central  government,  how  can  there 
be  any  serious  objection  to  It?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  streamlining  would  tend  to  conserve 
governmental  strength  by  cutting  down  the 
resistance  It  encounters  as  It  moves  forward. 

Remember,  economy  doesn't  have  to  be 
mere  penny  pinching;  It  can  be  Just  a  mat- 
ter o'  getting  the  same  thing  for  less  money. 


Op«Q  Letter  to  Chaocelor  Adenauer 


EXTENoION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BiEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marlts  in  the  Record,  I  attach  a  stirring 
summary  of  the  argument  against  Ger- 
man or  European  neutrali*  j  *n  the  strug- 
gle for  a  free  world.  Titled  "An  Open 
Letter  to  Chancelor  Adenauer."  and 
written  by  Matthew  Woll.  chairman  of 
the  A.  P.  of  L."s  Free  Trade-Union  Com- 
mittee, it  was  sent  on  June  7 ; 

I  From   the  International   Free  Trade  Union 
News  of    August    1950 1 

CPXN    LTTTEB    to    CHANCZLOa    ADKNACta 

His  Excellency.  Konbad  Adenaueh. 

Federal  Chancelor.  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Bonn,  British  Zone, 
Germany. 

Mt  Deae  MS  CHANCELOE.  The  Free  Trade 
Union  Committee  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion Of  Labor  has  consistently  championed 
the  cause  of  democracy  In  Germany.  We 
have  repeatedly  and  vigorously  demonstrat- 
ed our  faith  in  the  working  people  of  Ger- 
many as  a  determined  opponent  of  every 
form  of  totalitarian  tyranny  and  as  a  bul- 
wark of  liberty  In  your  country.  Nor  have 
we  hesitated  In  recent  years  to  advocate  en- 
ergetically that  Germany  should,  as  suon  as 
possible,  be  returned  as  an  equal  to  the  com- 
munity of  free  peoples.  It  Is  in  this  spurlt 
that  we  now  write  to  you. 

According  to  press  reports  on  your  ad- 
drees  delivered  at  Cologne  on  May  '21  (New 
York  Times.  May  22.  1950)  : 

"A  united  Europe  Including  Britain  will 
never  be  strong  enough  to  endanger  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  tlie  United  States,  the 
Chancelor  said,  but  wou'd  be  strong  enough 
*to  throw  its  weight  on  the  scales  In  favor 
of  peace.'  The  Chancelor  warned  that  ten- 
sions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  may  lead  to  an  cxplcolon  'ex- 
termlnatlug'  Europe  and  declared  that  the 


way   to   prevent   this  was   to   organize   and 

unite  Europe." 

This  pronouncement  has  profoundly  dls- 
turbed  all  Americans  who  attach  great  Im- 
portance to  the  development  of  friendship 
and  close  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  reborn  democratic  Republic 
of  Germany. 

KCHOEO   BT    UNrrED   STATES    ISOLATIONISTS 

We  are  fully  aware  that  similar  ideas  have 
been  expressed  In  other  European  countries. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  notions  are  false 
and  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  world  peace.  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  Chancelor.  you  will  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  these  wrong  notions  are  not  strictly 
European.  In  our  own  country,  the  hard- 
bitten Isolationists  have  time  and  again 
propagated  practically  the  same  course.  The 
only  difference  Is  that  America's  Isolation- 
ists preach  that  the  United  States  should 
not  get  Involved  In  any  tensions  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

In  your  Cologne  address  you  Implied  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were 
equally  responsible  for  the  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Hence,  you  proposed  that 
a  united  Europe  be  developed  to  throw  its 
weight  en  the  scales  In  favor  of  peace.  Ap- 
parently, you  have  a  twofold  objective — to 
impose  peaceful  policies  on  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  contain  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
gression 

The  reasoning  underlying  this  approach 
flies  In  the  face  of  and  Is  In  complete  con- 
tradiction to  all  the  facts  of  recent  history. 
Only  highly  unjust  and  utterly  harmful  con- 
clusions can  flow  from  this  false  axiom  and 
wrong  reasoning.  And  when  I  say  harmful 
In  this  Instance.  I  have  In  mind  particularly 
the  best  interests  of  the  German  people 
themselves.  Moreover,  it  was  directly  to  them 
that  you  addressed  yourself.  Nor  am  I  un- 
mindful that  It  Is  especially  their  attitude 
that  you  hoped  to  Influence. 

if  there  Is  any  American  responsibility  for 
the  present  critical  International  situation. 
It  Is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  at  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  cur  Government  was  loo 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  diplomatic  representatives  then 
entertained  a  noble  but  misguided  hope  to 
establish  genuUiely  friendly  and  lasting 
peaceful  relations  with  Russia.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  for  the  no- 
tion that  the  present  tension  between  Amer- 
ica and  the  Soviet  Empire  was  at  any  time 
caused  or  provoked  by  any  aggressive  ac- 
tion or  move  by  the  United  States.  The 
record  of  history  conflrms  our  contention 
beyond  challenge. 

Back  In  1943.  you  will  recall,  our  country 
was  cooperating  closely  with  Rtissla  as  an 
ally  In  war.  We  were  then  producing  and 
turning  over  billions  of  dollars  of  military 
supplies  and  food  to  the  Russian  Army  and 
people  In  the  bitter  struggle  against  our  com- 
mon enemy.  Nazi  Germany.  But  even  then, 
before  the  war  was  over,  Russia  had  already 
launched  upon  a  course  of  high-handed  unl- 
laterlal  action  hostile  to  the  fundamental 
interests  of  all  free  peoples.  Yes.  back  In 
1943.  Moscow  launched  lU  Initial  move  for 
the  creation  of  the  present  all-CommunLst 
puppet  regime  In  Warsaw  when  It  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  General  SlkorskL 

ST.*LIN'S    "Oli:CHSCH.U.TUNO" 

The  Russian  policy  of  swallowing  small 
nations  and  setting  up  satellite  regimes,  in 
violation  of  all  agreements  with  her  wartime 
allies,  was  not  In  response  to  any  act  of 
aggression  or  Imperialist  move  by  the  United 
States.  The  Kremlin  pursued  the  same 
ctrategv  when,  during  Its  partnership  with 
Hitler.  It  gobbled  up  the  Baltic  States,  carved 
up  Poland,  and  wajed  Its  Imperialist  war 
Bgalnat  the  Finnish  people.    Alter  the  Second 
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World  War,  the  first  deterioration  of  Rus- 
sian-American relations  came  when  the  8o- 
▼let  Union  set  up.  by  force  of  arms,  satellite 
regimes  In  the  eastern  European  coxm tries. 
Thereby  Imperialist  Russia  violated  her  sol- 
emn pledges  that  the  people  of  these  lands 
would  be  accorded  the  possibility  of  holding 
free  elections  and  enjoying  fully  all  demo- 
cratic rights  and  liberties.  Would  you,  Mr. 
Chancelor.  say  that  the  United  States  waa 
guilty  of  creating  tension  In  Europe  when 
it  refused  to  say  "yes"  to  such  glelchschal- 
tung  practices  by  Stalin? 

Would  you  say  that  when  Moscow  sup- 
pressed the  German  Social  Democrats  in  the 
eastern  zone — at  the  close  of  1945  when  the 
western  powers  were  cooperating  loyally  with 
Russia  in  the  four-power  control  of  Ger- 
many— America  was  causing  tension  In 
Europe?  Could  you  say  today,  even  with 
the  slightest  Justiflcation,  that  the  United 
States  Is  fostering  tension  when  it  demands 
democratic  rights  for  the  people  of  eastern 
Germany  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  puny 
puppets  Pleck  and  Qrotewohl? 

Could  anyone  with  the  slightest  respect  for 
the  facts  fall  to  realize  that  the  decisive 
turn  for  the  worse  In  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  c&me 
when  Stalin  decided  to  prevent  at  all  costs 
the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan?  And  why 
was  the  Communist  International  resrur- 
rected  under  the  name  of  the  Comlnform  if 
not  to  sabotage  European  recovery  and  world 
reconstruction?  Would  you  have  the  Ger- 
man people — or  any  other  people — believe 
that  the  United  States  was  guilty  of  provok- 
ing tension  or  being  aggressive  against  Rus- 
sia when  It  decided  to  give  generotis  help  to 
Germany  and  other  European  coxintrles  will- 
ing and  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  rebuild 
their  economies? 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chancelor.  that  you  realise 
eren  more  than  we  do  that  the  next  phase  of 
the  tension  came  when  the  Busslazis  set  out 
to  grab  western  Berlin  by  organizing  the 
barbarous  blockade  against  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  that  great  city.  Surely  you  do 
not  think  that  the  United  States  shoxild  haw 
abandoned  the  heroic  population  of  Berlin 
to  the  Soviet  slavedrlvers  so  as  not  to  be 
criticized  for  or  guilty  of  causing  tension  in 
Europe. 

We  beg  you,  Mr.  Chancelor,  to  tell  ua 
what  the  United  States  shovild  or  could  have 
done  In  the  afore-mentloned  circumstances 
to  avoid  the  charges  of  those  who,  by  Insinu- 
ation. Implication  or  accusation,  now  blame 
tt  for  the  existing  tension  In  International 
relations.  Would  you  today  say  that  Amer- 
ica should  have  refrained  from  lending  full 
support  to  the  creation  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic?  Or  ahould  America  have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Atlantic  pact  for  strength- 
ening the  defenses  of  western  Buropet 
Should  the  United  States  Instead  leave  Eu- 
rope Isolated  and  defenseless  to  face  help- 
lessly the  gigantic  Soviet  army  which,  alone 
among  the  mUltary  forces  of  the  big  powers. 
has  continued  on  a  full-war  footing  since 
the  cessation  of  fighting  In  the  Second  World 
War?  Have  you  forgotten  that  in  1945-4€. 
as  a  result  of  total  American  demobilization, 
even  the  maintenance  of  a  United  States  gar- 
rison In  Germany  was  then  a  problem?  Doea 
not  this  striking  contrast  between  American 
and  Russian  alms  and  actions  demonstrate 
that  It  Is  folly  to  equate  the  policies  of  both 
powers  and  to  blame  them  both  Indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  present  world  tension  and  the 
plight  of  Eiirope? 

We  are  therefore  completely  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  your  failure  to  realize  that  It 
was  not  America  which  has  provoked  tension 
and  antl-Sovlet  plans  In  Europe  but  that  It 
was  the  helplessness  and  despair  of  Europe 
which  Anally  aroused  active  American  sym- 
pathy with.  Interest  In,  and  support  of  the 


nnderstandable  and  latidable  dealres  and  de- 
termination of  the  plain  people  of  western 
Europe  to  defend  their  Ubertiee  and  resist 
Russian  aggression.  How  could  you  then. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  even  to  the  slightest  extent, 
draw  a  sign  of  equation  between  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  the  Russian  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship and  the  constructive  and  peaceful 
course  pursued  by  a  great  American  democ- 
racy which  has  dedicated  Itself  to  Interna- 
tional harmony  and  human  progress? 

rOlX    DZMOOUTIC    UWlTT^-0«    WA« 

The  history  of  nuinklnd.  especially  from 
the  dark  days  of  the  degrading  Munich  Pact 
to  date,  has  taught  the  more  than  8.000,000 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  today  peace  cannot  be  prese]-ved 
anywhere  In  the  world  unless  the  principles 
of  democracy  are  defended  everywhere  and 
unless  the  democratic  forces,  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  language,  or  location, 
strengthen  and  unite  their  ranks.  The 
policy  of  world-wide  deniocratlc  unity  and 
strength  against  totalitarian  aggression  of- 
fers the  one  and  only  poaslbUlty  of  prevent- 
ing the  calamity  of  war.  Today,  as  yester- 
day,  the  policy  of  appeasement  of  such  ag- 
gression offers  no  possibility  whatever  of 
avoiding  the  catastrophe  of  an  International 
conflagration. 

In  this  light.  It  is  equally  clear  that  all 
policies  of  appeasement  by  the  United  States 
would  not  reduce  International  tension  but 
would,  on  the  contrary,  aggravate  it  by  en- 
couraging and.  In  effect,  if  not  always  In 
Intent,  actually  aiding  Soviet  aggression  and 
expansion.  It  can  be  underscored  with  full 
Justification  that  it  ia  only  America's  final 
break  with  appeasement  that  has  saved  west* 
ern  Europe  from  being  overrun  and  seised  by 
Stalin's  armed  hordes.  Surely.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, no  matter  how  attractive  the  notion 
of  "neutrality"  might  seem,  you  must  realize 
that  it  Is  not  the  United  States  but  demo- 
cratic Germany  and  the  rest  of  western  Eu- 
rope which  would  Immediately  have  to  bear 
the  crushing  burden  and  pay  the  terrible  cost 
of  an  American  policy  of  appeasement. 
Surely  you  realize  that  Amolcan  appease- 
ment of  Russia  would  have  meant  no  Mar- 
ahall  plan,  no  military  aid  to  the  European 
democracies,  the  abandonment  of  Berlin 
and  all  of  western  Germany  to  the  vile  and 
venal  tools  and  toadies  of  Stalin,  the  Flecks. 
and  the  Grotewohls. 

We  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
the  Idea  of  a  united  Europe.  We  want  this 
united  Europe  to  be  strong,  prosperous,  and 
self-supporting.  We  do  not  want  to  impose 
our  help  on  Europe.  We  have  helped  Europe 
because  of  our  conviction  that  she  needed 
our  help  and  because  her  free  peoples  have 
urgently  asked  us  for  our  assistance. 

You  spoke  of  a  Europe  "strong  enough  to 
throw  Its  weight  on  the  scales  In  favor  of 
peace."  Do  you  mean  a  Europe  strong 
enough  to  defend  herself  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression? This  would  be  highly  welcome  to 
all  Americans.  The  American  people,  no  less 
than  the  people  of  Europe,  abhor  the  Idea  of 
a  third  world  war.  If  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates In  the  defense  of  Europe,  It  Is  only 
because  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  European  democracy  and  world 
peace  and  because  we  and  the  responsible 
Z^jropean  statesmen  think  that  Europe  Is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  and.  solely 
through  her  own  forces,  successfully  resist  aa 
attack  by  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Or  do  you  envisage  the  throwing  of  the 
European  weight  on  the  scales  In  favor  of 
peace  to  take  the  form  of  a  European  deal 
with  the  Soviet  dictatorship— a  deal  whoa« 
alms  would  Include  the  acceptance  by  the 
United   States   of   an   appeasement   policy? 


We  deny  the  poaslbiUty  of  any  policy  of 
European  neutrality  in  the  conflict  between 
totalitarianism  and  democracy.  If  the  ties 
of  solidarity  between  the  democracies  of  Eu« 
rope  and  American  democracy  were  severed. 
both  parties  would  stiller  from  It — but  Europ* 
and  not  America  would  be  the  principal 
loser.  After  all,  there  Is  still  an  ocean  and 
not  only  the  Elbe  River  between  Ruaaia  and 
America. 

HicimcAas  or  ifrtmuLtrr 

A  neutral  western  Europe  would  be  a  vest« 
em  Europe  left  alone  to  confront  Soviet  ag- 
gression, unable  to  maintain  her  democratle 
institutions,  to  say  nothing  of  resisting  and 
defeating  the  Russian  armies  should  they 
march.  Soviet  totalitarianism  woiild  have 
as  little  respect  for  western  Stiropean  neu« 
trallty  as  Hitler  had  for  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
Whoever  thinks  that  he  can  stop  Soviet  ag- 
gression by  assuming  a  detached  and  distant 
attitude  In  regard  to  the  United  States  does 
not  understand  even  the  most  elementary 
traits  of  Soviet  totalitarian  imperialism. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  must  be  clear 
to  you.  America  has  no  aggressive  alma. 
We  do  not  desire  to  conquer  any  country. 
annex  any  ptart  of  Its  territory,  or  tindermin* 
or  destroy  its  independence.  America  is  not 
seeking  war  to  destroy  any  economic  or  pollt- 
leal  system  so  as  to  impose  a  new  and  a  dlf« 
ferent  economic  or  political  system  on  any 
people.  As  you  very  well  know,  the  ease  wltb 
Russia  Is  Just  the  opposite.  It  Is  aggressive 
and  expansionist,  as  the  German  people  know 
so  unfortunately  well.  It  has  already  ccm* 
quered  and  annexed  several  countries  and  la 
planning  to  conquer  and  destroy  the  taute> 
pendence  of  others.  Mc»reover.  Russia  alOB« 
among  the  powers  runs  and  finances  a  spe- 
cial world-wide  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting,  through  fifth  coltunn  actlvltlsa, 
the  governments  of  free  nations  so  as  to 
sabotage  and  paralyze  these  countries  from 
within  In  order  to  make  them  an  easier  target 
for  eventual  military  attack  and  conquest 
from  without  by  the  giant  Russian  mllitarj 
war  machine.  We  refer,  at  cotirse,  to  th* 
Infamous  Comlnform  and  the  notorloua  so- 
called  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Lest  but  not  least,  we  most  draw  yoor 
attention  to  the  mounting  and  dlstnrliUic 
evidence  that  certain  German  Industrialists 
are  moet  anxlotu  to  engage  In  trade  rela* 
tions  with  the  countries  bshlnd  the  Iroa 
citftaln.  TUs  eagerness  to  do  toualxMss  so 
usual  with  Russia  has  been  growing  desplto 
the  fact  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  foreign 
trade  la  not  buying  and  selling  but  pri- 
marily a  method  of  political  infiltration,  sub- 
version, and  blackmail.  We  find  It  highly 
significant  that  thoss  who  are  Incapable  of 
adopting  in  International  relations  a  policy 
Inspired  by  firm  and  consistent  adhercnoa 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  should  be  ths 
very  ones  who  are  identical  with  those  who 
try  to  prevent  denK)cratie  German  labor 
from  carrying  out  the  reforms  which  it 
advocates  in  order  to  assure  a  solid  basis 
for  political  and  economic  democracy  la 
Germany. 

I  know  and  appreciate  your  devotion  to  tha 
cause  of  western  civilisation.  I  sm  surs  that 
you  will  consider  this  letter  to  you  as  mo- 
tivated solely  by  our  wish  to  help  the  defense 
of  that  civilization  against  its  most  deadly 
enemy  and  as  an  effort  to  contribute,  through 
fo-thright  discussion  of  possible  regrettable 
mlsimderstandlngs,  to  better  the  friendship 
between  the  American  and  the  German 
people. 

Sinceiiy  yours, 

Mattbtw  Woll, 
Chairman,  Free  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee. A.  F.  0/  L. 
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EXTENSION  CP  KZMARK3 
cr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


IN  THS  Ec:  c:  c?  :-; i? h zsent a 1 1 v is 

Mr.  LAXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reniariLs  ir\  the  Reccrd.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  m  the  Columbia 
tt  Jane  1950  This  magazine  is  one  of 
tte  larxest  Catholic  mmc«»iiv^  in  the 
vorld: 

in  Tn«  mm  Us  To  Tulx  a  Wauc 

Fcracr  PmMHM  BHtMrt  Doow.  tn  & 
recess  •ddreaa.  ffiKMtatf  ttet  nb*  United 
•toooM  be  rcotiaamd  vnboat  tb« 
ta  n.  If  tbst  it  tm- 
•  tfcflmte  D»v  Qnlt«d  frcnt 
of  tboat  pecptee  vbo 
vho  Btasul  tat  morals 
«Bd  reUclciu  uMl  vtw  love  fr— iloai " 

Mr.  Bomwtm  MUgtttoD  inalBM  snue  In 
tbe  mtadg  cf  people  vbo  Insist  that  vcrds 
mren  wbat  xh^r  tre  suppoeed  to  mean,  there 
really  never  h^s  been  a.r.j  such  thing  as  ths 
Hatted  Ifaitaona.  To  recall  a  pbnwe  osue  ap- 
fMad  tf  lir.  ■ooecr  to  another  IB-tated  proj- 
ect, the  Itattatl  WettotM  aaaT  have  been 
an  experiment  ncMe  ta  BiotlTe  but  It  has  net 
been,  and  doe^  not  proalae  to  be.  *uj  more 
than  that.  The  wcrm  vas  tn  the  apple  from 
the  be^nning 

T'-.e  arTucent  against  abandoning  the 
tTnited  S&tions.  as  now  toutHuted.  ta  based 
on  '.he  theory  that  tome  organtzstlor..  hcu-- 
eTer  UieSecure  and  mlsoaed.  la  better  than 
CO  organization  at  all.  Those  who  hold  this 
poaitior  IlTe  In  hope  that  tbe  masters  of 
Cozimunlst  Russia  and  associated  capttre  ca. 
tloos  wiU  erentuaily  "go  straight."  That 
eoold  bappec;  and  Joe  D12{a?glo  could  fail 
to  get  a  haae  hit  from  now  until  Labor  Day. 
The  poaslbllity.  in  either  case.  Is  not  some- 
thing fou  eould  hand  your  neighborhood 
bank  as  eecurUy  for  a  alight  lean. 

The  Communist  record  Is  CLe  of  solemnly 
wieT.ed  and  cynically  broken  agreements.  On 
past  and  current  performance  there  Is  no 
bas'«  {or  expectation  that  they  will  turn  from 
muscle  and  murder  to  swe<t  reason.  Mr. 
BooTer  mentioned  their  record  of  more  tb<in 
S5  Tiolatlona  of  formal  agreements  In  the 
last  13  yean,  plus  about  a  doaen  Ttolatlone 
(tf  the  letter  or  spirit  cf  prorlslocs  at  th* 
United  Natkme  ClMrter. 

Everybody — eren  the  Ulieral  Innocent*— 
now  knows  that  Stalin's  fovemmcnt  bju  eon- 
tlnuzlly  TKilated  tlw  lums  of  the  agreement 
under  which  the  tTsHed  States  gere  recogni- 
tion to  the  U  S  8  R.  In  1983.  Everybody 
knows  row  that  Stalin's  mob  hates  tis  and 
every  f.'ee  people  and  works  only  to  destroy 
us — DO  lie  or  treachery  barred.  So  we  pick 
up  the  tab  for  a  lump  cf  United  Nations 
archltec.ure  In  New  Yvrk  where  we  can  hare 
our  thruita  cut  in  air>condiUoned  comfort. 
Why? 

Does  anyone  stl'l  think  the  one  world 
idea  means  to  tbe  Communists  anything 
other  than  a  »hole  wjrld  enslsTed  to  them? 
Does  anyorie  tmnk  Ine  OjmmuuUts  In  the 
United  Nations  will  erer  play  en  the  level? 
Isnt  It  odd.  In  view  of  the  :tai«d  purposes  of 
the  United  Natlonv  thst  U.-  Acheaon.  of 
the  United  State*.  Mr  Bevin  of  Great  Srlt- 
aln.  and  Mr.  Schuman.  cf  Prance,  should 
arrange  a  private  meeting  to  dream  up  ways 
and  means  of  defettdlng  tr-eir  '.wn  and  other 
con -Communist  countries  *.•  iir:«t  the  aggres- 
sion Of  one  of  their  v>-at^i.r  >;ue»a  who:*  — 
associates  in  the  United  NatUTbs? 


Tbe  trouble  with  the  present  United  Na- 
ttona  orgaataatton  is  that  the  chickens  care- 
lasaly  Invited  the  skunk  to  help  them  plan 
their  house.  The  skxink  will  never  work 
wholeheartedly  for  the  v  elfare  and  security 
of  the  chickens.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  beaat 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Hoover  simply  suggests  that 
"us  ch'ckens'  abandon  a  dangerous  associa- 
tion.    Why  not? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Its 
cwn  private  set-up  of  united  slave  nations, 
and  the  purpoee  of  this  Instrument  Is  ths 
subjugation  of  the  free  world.  As  a  means 
t.  that  end.  they  maintain  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  Whenever  It  will  create 
disorder  cr  Impede  progress  In  the  delibera- 
tions cf  the  United  Nations,  they  take  a 
walk.  It's  lime  Uncle  Sam.  and  tho^e  who 
hare  roughly  similar  ideas  about  decency 
and  freedom,  took  a  walk. 

Mr  Hoover  has  suggested  the  direction  of 
cur  stroll:  'A  new  united  front  •  •  •  of 
those  peoples  who  disavow  communism,  who 
stand  for  morals  and  religion,  and  who  love 
freedom."  The  departure  of  our  unpleas- 
ant guests  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
need  not  leave  vacancl^  In  the  buildings 
now  rising  In  New  York:  the  vacant  chairs 
and  cOces  would  be  available  for.  among 
others,  the  delegates  from  Spain  and  Ire- 
land— countries  now  blackballed  by  the 
fastidious  thugs  In  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  and 
company,  who  are  said  to  have  trouble  xin- 
derstandlr.g   us.  would   understand   that. 

I:  r-.ay  be  remarked  that  not  all  of  us 
needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  facts  of  life  by 
Mr.  Hoover.  Three  years  ago.  before  the 
cold  war  got  Into  the  headlines,  the  su- 
preme council,  meeting  In  Boston,  adopted 
this  resolution: 

"Whereas  1-  has  teen  the  unvarying  policy 
cf  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia  to  sabo- 
tage In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations 
measures  designed  In  good  faith  to  expedite 
and  assure  the  recovery  of  the  world  from 
the  most  destructive  war  mankind  has  yet 
Buffered : 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  government  has  con- 
stantly waged,  and  has  now  Intensified,  a 
campaign  of  lies  and  vilification  against  cur 
own  and  all  oiher  governments  that  have 
attempted  to  live  peacefully  In  freedom  from 
the  Communist  dictatorship; 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  government  through 
Its  accredited  diplomatic  representatives,  by 
the  employment  of  spies  and  the  exercise  cf 
organized  terror,  has  been  and  now  Is  en- 
gaged In  undermining  liberty  here  and 
everywhere  on  earth; 

"V/hereas  the  Soviet  conspiracy  has  estab- 
lished beachheads  of  corruption  and  dis- 
loyalty among  employees  of  our  Govern- 
ment, among  the  members  of  our  labor 
unions,  among  the  ranks  of  American  cltl- 
rens  engaged  In  the  practice  of  the  prcfea- 
Elo-rs.  and  tn  the  education  of  our  children; 
and 

"Whereas  the  a^v.et  government  Is.  In 
fact,  an  enemy  power  openly  committed  to 
and  aggressively  working  for  the  destruction 
of  nur  Nation :  Therefore  be  it 

"Re.iolred.  That  the  supreme  council  of 
tbe  Knights  of  Columbus  urges  the  leaders 
cf  our  Government,  and  our  representatives 
In  the  Government,  to  take  all  measures 
necessary  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  enemy 
rx)\\el  government  to  extend  to  our  free 
America  the  barbarous  tyranny  It  Imposes 
upon  Us  own  people  and  the  peoples  of  the 
k:dnap*d  Balkan  and  Baltic  Nations:  and 
be  U  further 

"Rejolied.  That,  since  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment cannot  by  Its  nature  be  responsive  to 
appeals  to  decency  or  Justice,  as  we  under- 
stand those  terms,  we  strongly  oppose  cny 
resumption  of  the  policy  of  appeasement 
which  made  us  unwilling  accessories  In  the 
enslavement  of  the  Soviet's  captive  satellite 
tiStlons." 


Events  of  the  past  S  years  have  emphasized 
the  accuracy  of  the  supreme  council's  state- 
ment of  the  situation.  In  the  light  of  the 
facts,  isn't  It  time  we  decided  that  the 
United  Nations,  with  Russian  dressing.  Is  a 
well-lntcniioned,  but  indigestible,  experi- 
ment? 


Does    t!ie    Ownership 
Disqualify  a  Citixen 
CoDgress? 


of    Real    Estate 
To  Serye  in  tiie 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OT    MICHrCAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^.\TIVE3 
Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFCRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  form  of  government  wherein  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  first  created,  and 
later  accepted  by  the  States,  the  Con- 
press  was  given  very  broad  powers.  Par- 
ticularly, were  the.se  powers  extremely 
bread  when  they  relate  to  the  matter  of 
interstate  commerce. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  breadth  of 
some  of  these  jwwers.  I  refer  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  Act; 
the  old  OPA  lavv':  the  present  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act:  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  the  Rent 
Control  Act.  and  still  others  that  could 
here  be  listed.  We  have  pending  before 
the  Congress  many  other  proposals 
which,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  more  ter- 
ribly and  intimately  control  the  lives  of 
our  people :  I  refer  to  the  Brannan  farm 
proposal:  and  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance to  which  I  am  opposed. 

But,  in  none  of  the  laws  above-men- 
tioned has  the  Congress  yet  dared  to  say 
where  a  citizen  shall  live:  that  Ls.  in  the 
city  or  rural  area ;  or  in  what  State  he 
shall  live  generally,  or  where  he  may  live 
as  he  pursues  his  life  as  a  peaceful 
citizen. 

As  a  general  rule,  by  far  the  majority 
of  our  people  still  assume  that  every 
citizen  has  a  right  to  live  where  he  can 
best  perform  his  daily  work  and  thus 
fulfill  the  obligatioas  of  his  employ- 
ment— private  or  public;  and  that  he 
also  has  the  unquestioned  right  to  live 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  low-cost  home 
or  a  higher-cost  home  if  he  can  afford 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  citizens  have 
proceeded  on  the  basis  that  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  place  of  abode. 

And  I  am  not  here  talking  about  the 
question  of  legal  residence  which  the  law 
now  and  then  defines,  and  very  prop- 
erly so. 

For  years  T  have  maintained  a  home 
and  legal  residence  at  543  Millard  Street, 
Saginaw,  Mich  .  and  abo  have  used  a 
part  of  that  heme  as  an  official  congrcs- 
•;iorul  ofTice.  By  doing  this  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  had  to  furnish,  at 
its  cost,  cfficc  space  lor  the  congressional 
cfllce  m  the  Eighth  District  of  Michigan. 

Down  through  the  years  scores  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  owned 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  where  they  have  resided  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Congress.  And  today 
many  of  them  do. 
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Mr  Speaker,  thsre  are  some,  however, 
who  question  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  own 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  at  the  same  time  represent 
a  congressional  district;  and  all  on  the 
grounds  that  he  should  not  own  a  home 
outside  his  congressional  area.  Suppose 
an  elected  Member  was  without  the 
means  to  own  a  home  anywhere :  Would 
that  in  itself  disqualify  him  to  serve  his 
constituency?  Of  course  not.  Would 
the  ownership  of  property  in  one  or  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  disqualify  him 
to  serve  in  the  Congress?  If  so.  then  we 
have  a  rather  unique  form  of  govern- 
ment, and,  of  course,  such  ownership 
would  not  disqualify  the  citizen  for  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress.  Private  property 
rights  under  our  Constitution  have  been, 
until  recent  years,  something  held  very 
dear.  Insofar  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, any  man  who  questions  my  right 
or  that  of  any  other  citizen  to  own  prop- 
erty in  any  State  of  this  Union  will  have 
my  opposition  on  that  point.  Whoever 
wants  to  inquire  into  my  personal  con- 
duct while  I  am  acting  as  a  public  servant 
may  do  so.  and  without  any  opposition 
from  me.  That  is  the  public's  business. 
I  submit  for  the  Ricord  the  following 
editorial : 

GOP   CoNctESsiONAL   RIVALS   PaxFAaiNC    roa 

SLucrasT 

Congressman    CaAwroao    looks    for    mud 

slinging  from  his  primary -election  oppo- 
nents. He  has  charged  that  either  Robert 
J.  Curry.  Saginaw  attorney,  or  State  Repre- 
sentative David  E.  Toung.  of  Spauldlng 
Township,  sent  a  "goon  squad  "  of  investiga- 
tors to  Washington  to  gather  information 
about  his  personal  affairs. 

There  are  limits  of  decency  beyond  which 
no  candidate  for  public  office  should  go.  But 
there  are  many  factors  which  must  be  added 
U.J  tc  determine  a  candidate  s  or  an  Incum- 
bents  fitness  for  office.  To  .serve  in  Con- 
gress, one  must  be  able  and  prepared  to 
serve  his  country  effectively:  to  serve  his 
district  in  every  way  consonant  with  national 
welfare;  and  to  so  deport  himself  at  all  times 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  his  district  and 
country. 

No  public  official  can  divorce  bis  personal 
affairs  fr(3m  the  public  interest.  Personal 
corruption  Inevitably  leads  to  official  cor- 
ruption. Public  officials  must  avoid  both 
evil  and  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  nearly  16  years  he 
has  represented  the  Eighth  District  In  Con- 
gress, has  served  his  country  and  district 
well.  This  newspaper  has  differed  with  him 
at  times  but  he  has  made  exhaustive  studies 
of  subjects  within  his  scope  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  speak  out  sincerely  and  boldly 
after  getting  the  facts. 

Yet  Mr.  Crawford  has  no  valid  basis  for 
protesting  a  study  of  his  personal  affairs  by 
primary-election  opponents.  If  these  af- 
fairs measure  up  to  the  standard  which  ap- 
plies to  all  public  officials,  he  has  nothing 
to  fear. 

The  same  applies  to  bis  rivals.  Anyone 
who  raises  the  question  of  personal  fitness 
had  better  be  pretty  ceruiln  of  his  own  stand- 
ing. Otherwise  the  campaign  Is  likely  to 
degenerate  Into  a  spectacle  of  mass  political 
suicide,  letting  a  Democrat  take  over  the 
Eighth  District's  seat  In  Congress — which 
would  be  no  tragedy  for  the  people  If  the 
Republicans'  personal  records  could  not 
stand  up  under  ruthless  Investigation. 

At  any  rate,  the  Republican  rivals  seem 
to  be  getting  steamed  up  for  the  red-hot 
contest  that  was  forecast,  with  the  public  in 
a  good  position  to  get  pertinent  facts. 


Meat  InspectioB 


Crownbg  of  the  State  Lanrel  Qveea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCarthy 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Alfred  D.  Stedman  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  of  June  18,  1950: 

With  dismissal  notices  to  seven  Federal 
meat  Inspectors  at  South  St.  Paul  and  346 
nationally,  the  biggest  set-baclj  In  46  years  of 
fighting  for  pure  food  and  public  health  Is 
threatened  by  a  House  slash  In  meat  protec- 
tion under  the  guise  of  Federal  economy. 

This  came  to  light  Saturday  as  rumbling 
protests  from  health,  consumer,  farmer,  labor, 
and  animal  health  sources  promised  an  all- 
out  Senate  battle  to  reverse  the  House 
decision. 

Unless  reversed  by  the  Senate,  critics  said 
that  decision  will  mean  crippling  cuts  m  the 
force  of  United  State  meat  inspectors  that 
help  meat  packers  guard  tbe  public  against 
exposures  to  tuberculosis,  tapeworm,  an- 
thrax, undulant  fever,  and  other  meat-borne 
diseases  of  people. 

Those  critics  go  clear  back  to  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  administration  and  the  bitter 
fights  against  enactment  of  the  pure  food 
laws  in  1906  and  the  later  legislative  efforts 
to  drive  from  office  Roosevelt's  great  pure 
food  pioneer,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  for  a  prec- 
edent for  the  present  attack  on  public  health 
and  food  protection. 

The  cuts,  added  to  those  made  In  the  past 
year,  will  reduce  the  Federal  meat  Inspection 
force  nationally  from  3,166  a  year  ago  to 
2  653 — a  reduction  of  513  men  or  nearly  20 
percent — critics  estimated. 

A  victory  by  Representative  John  Taber, 
New  York  Republican  leader  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  others  con- 
tending that  Government  services  cost  too 
much,  the  House  decision  has  alarmed  the 
guardians  of  animal  health  as  well  as  human 
health.  This  Is  because  the  meat  inspectors 
detect  and  report  to  State  livestock  sanitary 
authorities,  animal  health  officials,  and  pri- 
vate owners  evidence  of  Incipient  outbreaks 
of  animal  epidemics  like  hog  cholera,  Bangs 
disease,  and  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Farm  spokesmen  with  whom  this  writer 
talked  declared  that  Northwest  livestock  pro- 
ducers share  with  meat  consumers  a  tre- 
mendous stake  In  maintaining  public  con- 
fidence In  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of 
meat  products. 

While  asserting  that  undoubtedly  large- 
scale  economies  can  be  made  in  tbe  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  dead- 
v.ood  personnel  weeded  out.  some  of  these 
declared  that  slashing  the  public  health  and 
animal  health  regulatory  forces  is  about  the 
last  place  such  economizing  should  be  done. 

Representative  Taber.  the  victor  in  the 
House  fight,  also  has  led  in  battles  to  cut  the 
rural-electrification  program  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs  to  help  farmers  or  their  co-ops. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  AFL.  has  taken  a  hand  and  Pavil 
Yoiing  and  A.  E.  Eisenmenger,  national  vice 
president,  of  South  St.  Paul,  both  have  Just 
returned  from  Washington  conferring  with 
Senators  in  behalf  of  reversing  the  cuts. 

The  South  St.  Patil  cuts  of  seven  thus  far 
are  from  a  total  force  that  had  been  pared 
to  92.  These  do  not  Include  cuts  at  Austin, 
Albert  Lea,  or  other  Minnesota  meat-packing 
cities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (.leffislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.':  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
excepts  from  an  address  deUvered  by 
me  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  crowning  of 
the  State  laurel  queen,  at  Wellsboro,  Pa,, 
on  June  16.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  Into  this  won- 
derful Pennsylvania  region  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  surpassing  scenic  splendor. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  welcome  the  repre- 
sentatives of  67  communities  who  have  been 
chosen  by  their  schoolmates  to  take  part  in 
these  delightful  ceremonies. 

In  the  coronation  of  the  State  laurel  queen 
Wellsboro  centers  attention  upon  Its  splendid 
spirit  of  civic  enterprise.  It  demonstrates 
the  enthusiasm  of  Its  fine  citizens  for  com- 
munity and  regional  progress. 

Here  in  Tioga  County  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  pride  In  the  past  and  faith  in  the 
future  is  a  vital  and  living  force  guiding 
your  efforts  toward  greater  achievement. 

It  Is  appropriate  on  occasions  such  as  ttala 
to  consider  the  elements  which  have  con- 
tributed to  Pennsylvania's  greatness  and  to 
discuss  the  course  we  must  take  to  reach 
higher  economic,  political,  and  spiritual  at- 
tainments. 

Penns  Woods — 27.000.000  acres  of  almost 
unbroken  woodland — was  one  of  the  great 
forests  of  the  world.  It  attracted  freedom- 
loving  people  from  every  colony  and  many 
nations. 

Here  was  a  vast  area  of  rich  natural  re- 
soiirces.  a  region  of  fabulous  wealth  await- 
ing the  brain  and  brawn,  the  energy,  skill. 
and  determination  of  courageous,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women. 

Here  was  a  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 

Here  every  man  was  free  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, to  retain  the  fruits  of  his  initiative  and 
toil,  free  to  build  for  the  future  of  his  chil- 
dren and  free  to  worship  In  a  manner  which 
brought  him  closer  to  God. 

Upon  that  foundation,  strengthened  by 
good  will,  tolerance,  and  deep  religious  con- 
victions. America  has  made  more  progress  In 
200  years  than  any  nation  of  all  history. 
Our  living  standards  and  our  cultural  and 
spiritual  attainments  have  far  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  country.  More  of  the  good 
things  of  life  have  come  to  more  people  In 
America  than  any  other  people  In  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

These  achievements  were  not  gained  be^  » 
cause  we  had  a  greater  population  or  richer 
national  resources  than  other  nations. 

They  are  ours  to  enjoy  because  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  government  recognized  freedom 
of  the  Individual  as  the  God-given  right  of 
every  citizen. 

The  virgin  forests  which  covered  the  hill- 
sides and  mountains  in  the  early  days  are 
gone.  But  in  place  of  that  great  natural  re- 
source there  Is  a  new  growth  of  timber. 

Conservation  has  replaced  wasteful  meth- 
ods, creating  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  a 
continuous  supply  of  lumber  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  Industry. 

We  have  State  forests  In  39  of  our  •? 
counties.     It  surprises  many  people  to  learu 
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that  IS.OOC  000  acrttt.  a  IUU#  more  than  half 
of  Xk»  area  of  PenruTlvanla.  Is  ccrerrd  br 
big  forwta  The  same  Is  true  here  :n  Tlo  ;a 
Count T.  whJch  u  more  tiian  :n5  percent  m.xxls. 

We  should  a.J  be  pn'>ud  that  aecv^nd-tjrowth 
timber  ha«  been  cJeveloped  Into  a  g.eat  busi- 
ness through  pruate  enterprise  without  »ub- 
Bidiartea  cr  ar.j  ether  form  of  grverumont 
he'p 

I:  ta  a  bU5ln«as  compnaln«  I  SOO  fep^nf 
Industries  m  Pennsylvania.  I:  piv-s  employ- 
ment to  more  than  «5  OOO  people  «nth  total 
va^ea  amounting  to  $l6i.000<XX>  a  year  It 
Buppaes  WvXKl  for  pu.p  and  chemicals  ai.d 
lumber  for  a  great  variety  cf  use*  in  manu- 
facturing and  construe  ucn. 

I  mention  these  tmpreaslve  ftrures  because 
they  have  t'eep  algnlfieance  for  all  of  us  and 
eapecially  tor  the  ycuth  cf  our  State  and 
NaUon 

Upon  the  ycung  men  and  ycung  wcmen 
abou:  to  ai^ume  the  obUgailons  of  cltlren- 
abip  I  ahculd  liic  to  impress  this  outstand- 
ing truth. 

Ail  the  vast  Industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
Telopment  of  our  Commonwealth  Is  the  re- 
suit  ot  individual  effort  bv  men  and  women 
who  risked  their  savings  In  productive 
ent^!prtse 

Tbe«e  builders  and  producers  did  not  look 
to  the  iTOTernment  for  financial  assistance. 
Tbey  did  not  expect  the  government  to  do 
things  for  them  that  they  shculd  do  for 
ahemaelves 

AU  they  asked  was  opportunity.  They  In- 
terested themselves  In  government  because 
they  knew  they  cciild  succeed  and  prosper 
under  good,  sound,  economical,  and  honest 
government. 

The  hlst*»7  ci  our  Commonwealth  is  a  rec- 
ord of  good  times  and  times  of  grave 
diaculty 

In  the  course  of  our  development  natural 
rescurcea  have  been  exhausted  in  many  lo« 
calltles  In  seme  instances  this  had  a  disas- 
trous elect,  resulting  in  ghost  towns  such  aa 
Scotia,  once  a  great  ore  center,  where  Andrew 
Carnegie  began  his  climb  to  wealth  and  fame. 
Pit  Hole,  in  the  oil  country,  is  only  a  memory, 
although  it  once  was  a  city  cf  20.0C0.  teemin? 
with  life  and  vigor.  Another  is  Pine  Grove 
Pumace.  where  munitions  for  George  Wash- 
ington's army  were  produced. 

But  many  Pennsylvania  cities  and  towns 
which  suifered  calamity  through  floods  ar.d 
fires  present  a  brighter  picture 

Even  though  whole  communities  were 
practically  wiped  cut  they  have  come  back, 
through  the  fighting  qualities,  the  stubbcrn- 
ness.  ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
people. 

Among  the  cities  that  have  lived  and  grown 
great  despite  floods  and  fires  are  Pittsburgh. 
John.stown.  Wiiliamsport.  and  many  others. 

Hew  were  they  able  to  accompli^  these 
miracles? 

To  my  mind  it  was  because  they  were  free 
to  plan  and  work  without  government  inter- 
ference, because  the  people  were  not  ham- 
pered by  controls  and  restrictions  Imposed 
by  an  all-powerful  central  government. 

Unfortunately  in  recent  years,  the  trend 
In  America  has  been  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralized authority,  which  U  the  road  to  a 
Socialistic  sta'e. 

When  we  reach  that  point  In  our  national 
affairs  there  la  no  retreat.  Individual  free- 
dom will  be  lost  never  to  be  regained. 

What  are  some  of  the  developmenu  which 
dearly  Indicate  the  trend  toward  soclallamT 
I  have  listed  some  of  them  aa  follows: 

1.  Socialized  medicine— It  has  been  used  la 
Orcat  Britain  witn  such  tragic  resulu. 

a.  SocUlUed  agriculture— The  Brannaa 
plan  would  place  every  f&rm  under  bureau- 
cratic control  of  productitjn  and  markeUng. 

t.  SoclalhHil  housing  win  take  away  from 
free  enterprla*  control  over  ihu  Important 
part  oX  our  ecotiomy. 


4  IkQclt  financing  will  destroy  the  value 
of  n.oney  and  wipe  out  savings. 

5  Increasing  cost  of  government  and  ex- 
cessive taxation  will  cut  down  the  American 
standard  of  living 

Thei>e  trends  must  be  stopped. 

How  can  it  be  done?  Where  can  we  turn 
for  guidance? 

First  and  foremost  we  must  have  faith, 
faith  In  God.  faith  in  ourselves,  and  faith 
in  our  country 

We  must  return  with  deeper  devotion  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  We  must  preach 
and  practice  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  must  place  more  emphasis  on  moral 
and  spiritual  values  and  less  on  material 
gains 

We  must  reject  and  drive  out  the  godless 
and  churchlesa  philosophy  of  communism 
and  every  other  subversive  element  which 
would  destroy  human  rights  and  all  freedom. 

We  cannot  have  security  by  resolution  or 
laws.  Security  is  produced  by  work,  thrift. 
and  sacriiice. 

Our  p>aramount  need  Is  patriotism,  courage, 
and  faith. 

I  ask  our  young  people  to  keep  In  mind  the 
great  truth  e.xpressed  by  Americas  first 
commoner.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said : 
•That  nation  is  best  governed  which  Is  least 
governed  ■■ 

Let  us  here  In  the  United  States  work  and 
fUht  to  preserve  the  plan  of  government 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  ua  to  move 
forward  to  leadership  In  the  world. 


Appouitnient  of  a  "Watchdof 
Subcommittee'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLCR-^DO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  made  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  basing -point  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Ed  C.  Johnsov  (Democrat.  Colo- 
rado), chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  today 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  watchdog 
subcommittee  to  follow  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  eliminating 
existing  confusion  with  respect  to  the  valid- 
ity of  freight  atMorption  and  competitive 
pricing  practices. 

Under  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization  Act.  Senator  Johnson  said,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  the  duty  to  "exercise  continuous 
watchfulness"  over  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  The  Senator  added 
that  his  committee  would  not  shirk  this 
Unportant  responsibility. 

Senator  Johnson  pointed  out  that  In  hla 
message  vetoing  the  O  Mahoney  pricing  bill 
the  President  recognized  existing  confusion 
with  respect  to  these  matters  and  said  that 
"clarification  cf  the  antitrust  laws  can  be 
expected  when  decisions  are  reached  in  a 
number  of  cases  under  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  courts.** 


The  Senator  expressed  the  view  that  while 
this  was  contrary  to  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  make  the  laws,  it  does 
place  a  new  responsibility  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  points  the  finger  at 
the  source  of   the   present  confusion. 

This  w  .tchdog  subcommittee  who  will  ride 
herd  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Senator  announced,  will  be  composed  of 
Senators  EIo  C  Johnson  (Democrat.  Colo- 
rado), chairman:  Francis  J  Mvcas  (Demo- 
crat. Pennsylvania):  HjrxBrrr  R.  O'CoNoa 
(Democrat.  Maryland);  HoMm  E  CAprH.*«T 
(Republican.  Indiana),  and  John  W  Brickxb 
(Republican.  Ohio). 

In  announcing  this  watchdog  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Johnson  pointed  out  that  the 
veto  message  emphasized  that  freight  ab- 
sorption and  other  competitive  pricing  prac- 
tices were  now  legal;  that  confusion  with 
respect  to  their  validity  had  been  clarified 
to  some  extent  in  recent  public  statements 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  that 
the  President  had  in  effect  admonished  the 
Commission  to  further  clarify  the  law  In  this 
respect.  Senator  Johnson  said  he  felt  that 
the  frequent  shifts  In  position  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  particularly  Its  early 
approval  and  later  disapproval  of  the 
O'Mahoney  bill,  had  destroyed  public  confi- 
dence and  required  continued  close  day-by- 
day  watchfulness  over  Its  activities  in  thla 
field. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  chairman  quoted  from  a  recent 
public  statement  by  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahontt  (Democrat.  Wyoming),  author  of 
S.  10C8.  that:  "I  am  glad  that  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage Mr.  Truman  has  enabled  me.  by  the 
language  I  have  quoted  above,  to  say  to  the 
business  community  that,  la  my  opinion, 
they  need  not  fear  adverse  action  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  when,  by  Individual  action. 
they  engage  in  competitive  production,  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  the  commodities  In 
which  they  deal  "  Senator  Johnson  said  he 
hoped  this  assurance  might  be  pledged  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
American  businessmen  and  give  them  a 
measure  of  comfort  since  by  the  veto  posi- 
tive assurance  had  been  denied  them  by  law. 
Whether  or  not  new  legislation  will  b« 
necessary  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
Senator  Johnson  said,  will  depend  upon  how 
the  Commission  responds  to  the  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  demand  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  clear  Implication  in  the 
President's  veto  message  of  a  need  for  assur- 
ance to  businessmen  of  their  right  to  engage 
In  competitive  pricing  practices  Including 
the  absorption  of  freight 

Senator  Johnson  said  he  proposed  to  ask 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  submit  to 
the  subcommittee  copies  of  all  orders,  de- 
cisions, briefs,  pleadings  and  other  papers 
which  may  hereafter  be  publicly  filed  in  any 
of  the  pending  cases  referred  to  In  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message.  In  a  further  effort  to 
clarify  the  situation,  the  Senator  said  he 
would  transmit  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  Honorable  James  Mead.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the  hope 
that  forthright  answers  which  In  view  of 
the  President's  veto  message  the  country  has 
every  right  to  expect  might  give  businessmen 
further  assurance  of  the  legality  of  their 
competitive  pricing  practices.  After  receipt 
of  the. answers  to  these  questions,  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  proposed  to  hold  public  hearings 
wherein  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  the  first  witness. 
Senator  Johnson's  committee  will  report  to 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  the  progress  or 
lack  of  progress  In  clearing  away  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  referred  to  in  the 
President's  veto  message,  uncertainty  which 
the  Senator  eisphasized  "stands  as  a  road- 
block to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  out  in- 
dustrial economy.'* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

op  NtBXASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16.  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  a  most  timely  address,  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  finance,  spending,  and 
taxes,  before  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  it 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the 
information  and  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  this  lx)dy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Debts,  DxPicrrs,  and  Tax«s 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  owe  to  you  a 
debt  for  the  support  you  have  given  to  reor- 
ganizing the  executive  machinery  of  the 
Government.  There  are  even  more  reasons 
for  public  appreciation  of  your  organization 
which  I  will  mention  later. 

Some  of  your  ofBcers  asked  me  to  speak  on 
the  relation  of  Government  expenditures, 
deficits,  and  taxes,  to  Jobs  and  to  national 
life. 

THx  TTvt  QtresnoNs 

They  propounded  to  me  five  questions: 

1.  Who  pays  these  taxec? 

2.  Can  taxes  be  sufficiently  increased  to 
meet  these  deficits? 

,      3.  Will  deficits  not  lead  to  more  Inflation? 

4.  Can  expenses  be  reduced? 

8.  What  stands  In  the  way  of  reductions? 

It  Is  these  five  questions,  plus  the  activi- 
ties of  the  different  breeds  of  collectivlsts, 
which  plague  the  American  people  today. 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, I  will  make  a  few  preparatory  obser- 
Tatlons. 

Today  we  are  blessed  with  some  kind  of 
prosperity.  'Whatever  kind  It  is.  we  all  want 
stability  without  Inflation.  We  want  a  sys- 
tem that  finds  Jobs  for  1,000.000  new  work- 
tra  each  year. 

DEFICITS    IN   GENESAL 

In  1932  I  did  the  suffering  from  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  The  revert)eratlons  of  a  Eu- 
ropean panic  had  pulled  the  tax  revenues 
out  from  under  us.  and  we  were  compelled 
to  make  large  recoverable  loans  to  support 
our  credit  structure.  Outside  these  subse- 
quently recovered  loans  our  modest  deficit 
was  about  $1,000,000,000.  In  the  midst  of 
this  grief,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  In  denouncing  our 
deficit,  made  an  uncomfortable  remark  to 
the  effect  that,  too  often,  liberal  govern- 
ments have  been  wrecked  en  the  rock  of 
deficiu.  However,  we  only  heard  this  re- 
mark once. 

About  this  time.  Lord  John  Maynard 
Keynes  came  up  with  his  new  intoxicant  of 
deficit  spending  in  years  of  unemployment. 
It  had  a  good  political  flavor.  Having  got 
the  habit,  we  keep  drinking  In  times  of  pre- 
sumed proeperity.  with  the  exception  of  2 
years  In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  we  have 
had  deficits  and  Increasing  debt  for  all  17 
years  since  Keynes  helped  us  out. 

The  consoling  answer  of  the  Inebriated  Is 
that  there  is  re«illy  no  such  thing  as  Govern- 
ment debt.  They  say.  "We  owe  It  to  our- 
aelves."  Any  government  which  follows  thi» 
wUI-o'-wlsp    will   sometime   break   iu   neck 


over  the  precipice  of  Inflation.    Some  haY« 
already  done  so. 

Dcncrrs  at  pbospsct 

We  cannot  appraise  these  questions  with- 
out using  facta,  ftgurea,  and  the  word  bU- 
lions.  But.  to  be  sure  the  billions  I  men- 
tion (u-e  free  of  political  bias.  I  use  only 
those  from  Democratic  SenatOTs. 

Senator  Hakkt  Bt«o  says  that  If  we  In- 
clude all  Federal  expenditures,  both  In  and 
cutfiide  of  the  President's  formal  budget, 
they  will  amount  to  about  $44,000,000,000  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  with  a  deficit  of  about 
•5,000.000.000.  Our  SUte  and  local  expendi- 
tures amount  to  about  tlSOCO  000.000.  That 
would  be  around  $60,000,000,000  of  varloua 
current  Government  expenditures. 

Beyond  this  Senator  McCleixan  calculates 
that,  if  all  the  recommended  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  passed,  it  will  increase  the  annual 
Federal  expenditures  by  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  more.  Senator  McClell*n 
Is  against  this  phantasmagoria  of  the 
Promised  Land  which  he  so  well  appraised. 
Even  without  this  phantasmagoria,  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  probably  be  greater  next  year, 
and  there  are  also  powerful  urglngs  to  State 
and  municipal  governments  for  Increased  ex- 
penditures. 

WHO   PATa   TBZ  TAXXST 

The  first  of  your  questions  was.  Who  pays 
the  taxes?  Here  we  enter  a  land  of  twilights 
and  Uluslons.  We  can  Illuminate  It  some- 
what If  we  divide  the  taxpayers  Into  the 
sheep  and  the  goats.  The  sheep  are  the 
families  who  have  a  gross  income  of  less  than 
$7,C»0  a  year  before  taxes.  The  goats  are 
those  who  have  a  groas  Income  of  more  than 
•7.000  a  year.  Various  studies  show  that  al- 
most 80  percent  of  governmental  revenues 
come  from  the  sheep.  It  also  shows  that 
each  sheep  family  on  the  average  pays  about 
$1,400  a  year  In  taxes  and  deductions.  There- 
fore even  the  $7.C00  top  figure  for  the  sheep 
Is  not  $7,0CO.    Tour  second  question  was: 

CAN    TAZZS    BZ    INCKXASXD    TO    MZET    THXSS 

DD-icrrs? 

I  suppose  taxes  could  be  Increased  untU 
the  whole  population  can  no  longer  buy 
enough  food  or  clothes.  The  real  question 
Is  how  far  our  people  can  be  taxed  and  still 
have  Jobs  and  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
We  can  apply  four  tests  as  to  whether  the 
patient  can  stand  any  more  tax  mixtures. 

First.  Because  of  the  average  $1,400  an- 
nual taxes  on  the  sheep  families,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  already  prevented  from 
reaching  the  standard  which  the  Labor  De- 
partment insists  is  "desirable." 

Second.  But  how  about  the  goats  who  have 
gross  incomes  of  more  than  $7.0C0  a  year? 
The  answer  Is  easy.  If  the  Government  con- 
fiscated their  entire  personal  incomes.  It 
would  not  pay  the  present  Federal  deficit — 
and  that  does  not  Include  Senator  McClel- 
i_\Ns   phantasmagoria  of  a  Promised  Land. 

Third.  One  of  the  Illusions  of  our  times  la 
that  corporation  taxes  come  from  the  stock- 
holders. Sometime  the  American  people 
will  realize  that  corporation  taxes  are  passed 
on  to  the  customers,  which  are  the  sheep. 
Otherw.se  the  corporations  woxild  in  the  end 
go  bankrupt. 

Therefore,  any  substantial  Increase  In  taxea 
must  come  by  shearing  more  from  the  sheep. 

Fourth.  It  Is  my  belief  that  even  present 
taxes  are  so  draining  the  savings  of  the  people 
into  the  Government  as  to  undermine  new 
Jobs  for  the  future.  It  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  present  Government  take  as  theoreti- 
cally over  60  percent  of  the  people's  savings 
after  deducting  the  cost  cf  a  possible  decent 
standard  of  living.  If  the  phantasmagoria 
described  by  Senator  McCleman  came  Into 
action,  the  Government  take  would  be  over 
SO  percent. 

The  fact  that  tazM  hav*  already  definitely 
shrunken  venture  and  equity  capital  for 
amall  btusiness  would  seem  to  be  proved  when 


the  GoTemment  proposes  to  famish  such 
capital.  Never  before,  In  165  years,  did  small 
business  depend  on  Government.  Small 
businesses  are  the  planu  from  which  big 
business  grows. 

That  is  also  proof  that  the  Government  U 
becoming  more  and  more  the  source  cf  cap- 
ital and  credit.  To  which  the  Sodallsta 
applaud. 

Big  business  can  finance  Itself  by  borrow- 
ing money,  especially  while  the  Government 
Is  Inflating  credit.  But  big  business  only 
employs  about  25  percent  of  the  working 
population. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  "Can  our 
economy  stand  substantially  more  taxes  and 
still  make  substantial  progress?"  is  Just 
simply  no,  unless  you  believe  a  coUectivist 
state  u  progress.  Your  third  question  was: 
wnx  osncrrs  lead  to  mokk  inplatiomt 

Financing  Government  deficits  by  borrow- 
ing, If  continued  long  enough,  has  only  on* 
end — inflation.  That  has  been  proved  by  m 
down  nations. 

We  ourselves  have  already  decreased  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  by  over  40 
percent  and  we  are  still  creeping  along  that 
road.  The  5-cent  telephone  call  went  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  the  5-cent  fare  had  already 
gone,  and  the  5-cent  candy  bar  has  shrunk 
even  more  lately.  A  new  round  of  inflation 
Is  now  appearing  In  direct  or  indirect  wag* 
and  salary  Increases  and  rising  commodity 
prices. 

If  we  keep  on  this  road,  we  are  certain  to 
reach  the  President  s  Ideal  of  $4,000  a  year 
to  every  famUy.  But  It  wUl  not  have  $4,000 
purchasing  power. 

To  this  question  of  ftirther  Government 
borrowing  to  meet  deficits,  my  answer  la 
that  It  Is  the  road  to  disaster  for  every  cot- 
tage In  the  land.  Your  fotirth  question 
was: 

CAN  WX  KZDtTCS  XXFENSESf 

To  that,  the  answer  Is  yes. 

The  first  move  in  that  direction  la  to  stop 
the  phantasmagoria  described  by  Senator  14c- 
Clsllan  in  iU  tracks.  That  is  easy  If  w« 
take  a  hoUday  in  new  Government  services 
until  the  deficit  is  overcome.  Mo  doubt 
mauy  things  the  Government  can  provide 
are  desirable.  Most  every  family  would  Ilka 
to  add  desirable  things  to  Its  living.  But 
getting  them  by  borrowing  money  Is  the  way 
the  old  homestead  was  lost.  Most  famlllea 
shy  oH  that  method.  And  the  Government 
should  be  even  more  shy,  or  It  will  %om«  to 
a  bad  end. 

The  second  and  most  simple  device  to  re- 
duce expenses  is  for  Congress  to  cut  proposed 
expenditures  to  the  very  bones  of  necessity; 
also  to  Bupend  the  sports  of  log-rolling  and 
pork  barrels. 

We  are  generally  told  that  these  enormous 
Government  expenditures  and  deficits  ara 
mainly  the  Inheritance  of  the  war  and  can- 
not be  helped.  It  Is  true  that  of  the  present 
budget  of  $44,000,000,000,  about  $33,000,000.- 
000  go  to  pay  Interest  on  the  debt,  veterana, 
national  defense  and  subsidies  to  other  coim- 
trles  to  keep  them  comfortable  In  the  cold 
war.  Those  Items  have  been  Increased  by 
only  15  poxrent  in  the  last  3  years. 

To  get  some  look  at  expenditures  not  cre- 
ated by  the  wars,  and  to  avoid  any  partisan 
flavor,  we  may  start  from  a  Democratic  fluscai 
year  of  17  years  ago.  This  nonwar  part  erf 
the  Government  has  Increased  expenditures 
400  percent  in  17  years  and  50  percent  in  tha 
last  3  years.  No  amount  of  claims  that  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  has  decreased 
or  that  the  population  has  Increased  can 
explain  these  increases. 

xxoB::AinzATiON  or  thx  ^czcutivk  bkavcr 
The  third  way  to  reduce  expenaes  Is  the 
more  efBcient  organization  and  the  cutting 
out  of  waste  In  Government  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Reorganization  Commission. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  the  citizens  committee. 
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•nd  stjcii  ornninUom  as  youn.  ve  have  al- 
ready mad*  subatanri&I  progress  Ic  these  re< 
Tortas  ol  Ui«  «ecuUT«  branch  oX  the  Oovem- 
mer.t^ 

Th#  ma^v  accompIUhmenU  are  untflca- 
tlon  a  UDe  ArTa*<l  PSirocK  reorjan-JaUon  ci 
the  S'.at*  DepA.i«i*;;:.  unification  of  the  g:«n- 
trai  serT>c«a.  reorganisation  of  the  Govern- 
ment merc-hant  marine 

Tt»y  repreaent  big  money.  In  addition  a 
numher  ci  miner  reforms  have  been  acceple<L 

laajcs  tax^mxs  snu.  to  do 

We  still  have  many  major  reforms  to  ac- 
compiiah.     They  include  our  proposals: 

To  rearga.ni«e  the  »hol«  c:m  servi^-e  into 
an  hr-e«t-to-foodness  career  service  based 
on  n:ent  m-.th  Justice  and  encouragement  In 
promouoc  The  experienced  chairman  of 
our  task  foTj  unhesitattngly  stated  we 
c^suid  sare  10  percent  of  the  Federal  payrcU. 
Thai  woM'.a  be  a  iitUe  item  oi  $aOO.OOO.OOO. 

To  put  the  budgeting  and  accounting  of 
the  Goverr.ment  on  a  business  basis.  There 
would  be  mAr.T  sann^  possible  if  the  Gov- 
ernment could  see  iisell  in  the  mirror  of  an 
adequate  acccuctin«  system. 

Td  organize  the  po«t  oSke  into  a  mcdern 
builness  ccacern.  w;th  manaijemer.t  fre« 
from  pouuca.  With  this  reionn  and  some  'n- 
cre.^ae  m  rates  to  special  ccmmcrclil  users. 


I  be^eve  its  ce£c^t 


half  a  billion  could  be 


crercome 

To  recrganlw  the  structure  of  the  De- 
partments cf  Treasury.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Labor.  I:-:tencr.  and  Housing  so  that 
each  of  them  has.  cheek  by  >cwl,  tte 
agencies  devoted  to  a  related  major  purpose. 
Tt'-ai  would  £.1  respcriSibilty  fcr  pclicies, 
create  checks  and  balances,  e'imir.ate  over- 
laps, ccmpet.tlon  and  waate  inevitable  in 
act;viues  nc^r  scattered  ail  ever  the  Govern - 
meet.  The  chairman  cf  only  one  of  those 
task  forces  said  that  $3O0.0O0.CO0  could  be 
caved  by  that  cne  unification. 

To  unify  the  Government  Hocpital  Serv- 
ice* ».;  as  to  save  MOO  000.000  or  ♦SOO.OOOO'OO 
of  unneceasarr  construction  now  authorlred; 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  better  medical 
service  and  better  p.-eparednesa  for  war 

And  there  are  scores  of  other  reforms  whi:h 
are  pointed  at  greater  efSclency  for  less 
money. 

These  recommendations  were  founded 
upon  2  years  of  study  by  18  task  forces  com- 
prtaed  of  independent  leading  men  and 
women  cf  experience  whose  reports,  recom- 
mendations, and  reaaoriS  are  open  to  every- 
body 

1  heae  reforms  are  in  the  lap  of  the  gods  in 
Waahmgton  and  the  pressure  groups  at 
borne 

WHAT  vraMsa  n«  tri  wat  of  kzdcctioii   or 
rxnNDrrtnzsT 

Tb«  next  question  la.  '^fcliat  stands  in  the 
way    of    these    reforms   and    reductions?" 

Over  25  years  ago  I  served  on  a  Commis- 
•icn  uf  Reorganization  rf  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  saw  ihoae  reforms  go  to  their 
turial    with   the   following   remarks: 

■"Practically  every  single  Item  has  met  with 
oppoaition  from  some  vested  odcjal.  or  It 
his  disrurbed  seme  rested  habit,  and  of- 
fended some  organized  minority.  It  has 
aroiiacd  the  paic  p;;  ;^^dndu>ts.  All  of  them 
are  in  favcr  of  every  item  of  recwganizalion 
except  that  which  affects  the  actlTiCj  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested.  In  the 
aggregate,  these  directors  of  rested  habits 
moA  propaganda  surround  Congress  with  a 
coofuslng  tog  of  oppcaltiun.  Meantime,  the 
Inchoate  roice  of  the  public  geta  nowhere 
but  to  swear  " 

Here  ended  that  funeral  aermon  of  25 
fears  ago. 

but  we  are  dolnf  better  this  tlnae  than 
S6  years  ago.  as  we  had  little  puljtic  or  con- 
greastonal  support  at  tiut  time. 

Among  our  pubUe  rappcr-.er«.  the  Junior 
Ctiamber  of  Commerce  ha.i  iriren  its  fine 
•n..r<iea  to  educa'.ir.^'  •  :_'5.uided  l:iy 
aoctubsrs  of  obstrwC.   ,;  ;,  ._i^-.  ^-;jups.  and 


yours  la  a  splendid.  Intelligent  appreciation 
of  what  economy  In  government  me>>.ns. 

I  may  take  a  parable  from  D.-.  Plem- 
ming  A  Boy  Scotit  scoutmaster  wus  calling 
the  ruU  of  his  troop  as  to  what  good  deed 
each  had  performed  during  the  week.  All 
paased  except  four.  The  scoutmaster  told 
the  four  to  go  at  once  and  come  back  In 
the  afternoon,  each  with  a  good  deed  to 
report.  When  they  returned,  the  first  re- 
plied that  he  had  helped  a  lady  across  the 
street.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  made 
the  rame  reply.  The  suspicious  scoutmaster 
Inquired  if  this  was  all  about  the  same  lady. 
The  first  boy  replied.  "Yea.  sir  She  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  It  took  all  four 
of  us  to  get  her  over." 

ntOBUCMS   DKEPn   TH*N   RFORCANIZ.ATTOM 

But  the  prcblema  which  face  us  In  fiscal 
questions  are  deeper  In  American  life  than 
reorganization  of  the  executive  departments. 

We  need  to  make  an  appraisal  of  soma 
of  the  forces  which  produce  these  dangers 
from  expenditures,  deflcits.  Inflation,  and 
drainage  of  savings  into  the  Government. 

It  is  possible  to  denounce  public  officials 
for  all  these  dangers  and  ills.  But  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  public  officials  get 
elected  because  they  satisfy  their  constitu- 
ents Among  their  constituencies  are  the 
special  groups  who  want  something  from 
the  Treasury.  Many  of  them  are  on  guard 
to  protect  their  members  from  losing  estab- 
lished privilege.  They  all  wear  the  clothing 
of  public  interest.  They  are  active  In  elect- 
ing their  man  while  the  other  citizen  sleeps. 

We  bitterly  fought  special  privilege  In  busi- 
ness. Thu  ide:i  of  special  privilege  in  groups 
Is  a  more  modem  development. 

There  are  probably  200.COO  voluntary  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States  of  some  kind 
or  another,  most  of  which  give  voice  for  or 
against  something  of  public  importance.  Ex- 
cept for  the  coUectivlsts.  they  are  one  of 
the  essential  foundation  piers  under  the 
American  system  of  life  They  perform  mil- 
lions of  services  in  developing  public  under- 
standing and  public  action  They  also  serve 
the  country  by  neutralizing  each  other  be- 
fore congressional  committees. 

The  number  of  associations  interested  In 
Increasing  or  preventing  the  decrease  In 
Government  expenditures  is  very  small, 
probably  not  50  of  much  consequence,  but 
they  are  a  powerful  minority. 

Nor  do  all  these  pressures  come  from  the 
voluntary  associations.  The  municipalities 
press  the  State  governments  and  the  State 
governments  press  the  Federal  Government. 

If  such  an  unexpected  thing  were  to  hap- 
pen as  all  these  groups  keeping  their  hands 
oft  expenditure  questions  and  these  reforms 
m  government  for  12  months,  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  election  districts,  the  Con- 
gress would  do  a  great  Job  not  only  In  de- 
creasing expenses  but  In  the  common  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation. 

IfOXALS    A.S    WCL    AS    rCONOMIE3 

There  Is  something  else  Involved  In  all 
this  problem. 

Out  of  the  war.  as  from  all  wars,  the  Na- 
tion has  had  a  spell  of  moral  and  spiritual 
sickness.  It  has  been  a  period  of  great  cyni- 
cism. With  the  lowered  n.oral  resistance  of 
this  period,  unfair  burdens  have  been  placed 
on  the  people  by  particular  groups.  Too  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
cuse. "'They  got  theirs;  we  will  get  ours."  or 
Ben  Franklins  remark  about  '"God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

But  If  Ben  were  alive  tfxlay  he  would  say, 
"Free  men  were  not  created  by  drives  of 
pressure  groups  on  the  Public  Treasury." 

coNcxt'sxo:* 

Nations  must  Inevitably  suffer  from  their 
mistakes.  Bit  their  survival  depends  u[>on 
their  will,  their  courage,  and  their  ni  >ral  and 
spiritual  fiber.  If  these  qualities  live,  then 
unbalanced  b'^^d^'ets  and  Ideulcglcat  disputes 


can  be  but  a  passing  froth  on  the  surface. 
The  rise  of  American  civilization  was  out  of 
a  people  of  such  qualities.  It  has  been  sick 
but  It  Is  not  In  Its  decline  and  fall.  All 
around  us  we  see  signs  of  moral  and  splrltvial 
strength  In  the  oncoming  youth. 

There  Is  a  difficult  word  I  could  use — ata- 
vism—that Is,  the  latent  qualities  wliich  we 
Inherit  from  our  ancestors.  They  are  com- 
ing back.  Your  organization  Is  one  of  their 
expressions.  In  your  leadership  of  American 
youth  lies  the  hope  and  confidence  of  our 
country  and  of  my  generation. 


SocUl  Security  Rerisioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PtNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SKNA"rE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7 > .  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  '"Good  Start  on  Social  Security 
Revision,"  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Start  on  SociAL-SECURrrT  Rrvisiow 

Overu'helmlng  Senate  approval  of  a  bill  to 
broaden  the  coverage  and  benefits  cf  the 
social -security  system  is  a  long  step  toward 
furnishing  the  kind  of  program  of  Individual 
protection  the  country  needs. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  shortcomings 
In  this  bill.  Just  as  there  are  In  the  House 
version.  Some  large  groups  are  still  left 
ou^-Eide  social-security  protection.  It  Is  likel^ 
that  emphasis  on  old-age  pensions  has  led 
to  Insufficient  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
other  groups  needing  aid. 

And  It  Is  evident,  too,  that  there  Is  still  a 
dangerous  difference  between  the  readiness 
of  Congress  to  vote  Increased  benefits,  and 
Its  willingness  to  vote  for  a  proportionate 
strengthening  of  the  financial  foundation  of 
the  entire  social -security  system. 

But  these  deficlences.  while  they  point  to 
the  need  for  a  serious  stu1y  of  the  entire 
problem  of  social  security,  do  not  outweigh 
the  manifest  gains  in  the  measures  now  be- 
fore a  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

Broadening  of  the  coverage  In  the  old-age 
pension  system  seems  no  more  than  simple 
justice.  There  Is  palpable  discrimination  In 
any  program  which  affords  workers  in  certain 
lines  protection  and  denies  It  to  others. 

This  Injustice  would  be  cut  down  by  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  35.000.000 
now  covered  by  the  old-age  pension  system 
would  be  Increased  by  about  lO.OOO.OCO.  In- 
cluding the  large  group  of  self-employed, 
farm  workers,  and  domestics  now  outside  the 
scope  of  the   law. 

Of  more  Immediate  effect  Is  the  provision 
for  Increasing  the  pa\-ments  to  present  bene- 
ficiaries of  old-age  pensions  by  an  average  of 
almost  90  percent. 

The  estimated  2,900,000  persons  now  living 
on  these  pensions  have  been  suffering  con- 
siderable hardships  because  cf  the  rise  In 
prices  In  recent  years.  While  their  coit  of 
living  rose  fharply,  their  Income  from  pen- 
sion payments,  established  buck  during  thj 
deprcsilon,  stood  still. 

If  any  system  for  protecting  the  aged  Is 
to  be  worth  while,  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  benefits  cannot  fall  so  far  behind  tha 
cost  of  living  that  the  subsistence  of  those 
dependent  I'pon  It  Is  throatc?.ed.    Virtually 
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doubling  the  pension  payments  la  a  big  Jump, 
but  It  is  big  only  because  Congress  did  not 
deal  with  the  problem  earlier. 

But  It  Is  equally  clear  that  there  must  be 
a  close  relation  between  the  financing  of 
social  security  and  the  scale  of  benefits,  or 
the  entire  program  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 

The  Senate  went  part  way  toward  meeting 
this  problem  by  agreeing  with  the  House  that 
the  ceiling  of  Income  taxable  for  social  secu- 
rity purposes  should  be  raised  to  $3,600.  The 
tax,  under  the  Senate  bill,  wUl  stay  at  l'-^ 
percent  until  1956. 

This  may  be  all  that  Is  warranted  at  this 
time.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  Increase  In  tax  revenue  to  support 
the  system  Is  not  so  great  as  the  increase 
In  benefits.  And  with  larger  numbers  of  peo- 
ple reaching  retirement  age.  the  perils  of  that 
approach  are  manifest. 

Questions  of  proper  financing  of  the  social- 
security  program  should  receive  a  high 
priority  in  the  study  of  the  entire  problem 
voted  by  the  Senate,-  Careful  attention  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  other  problems,  such  as 
more  complete  coverage,  only  partially  solved 
in  the   present  legislation. 

On  a  broader  basis,  the  study  ought  to  deal 
with  the  vast  and  complicated  questions 
posed  by  the  growing  number  of  older  per- 
sons In  this  country.  It  should  recognlre 
that  these  are  not  Just  questions  of  financial 
aid.  but  more  Importantly  of  finding  ways  by 
which  elder  citizens  can  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  own  support  and  the  country's 
best  Interests. 

But  necessary  as  this  stirvey  Is.  Congress 
Is  showing  wisdom  In  acting  now  to  meet 
the  more  pressing  needs  of  social -security 
revision.  There  should  be  no  delay  In  get- 
ting this  measure  finally  enacted  into  law. 


The  Great  Betrayal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) .  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorisd 
entitled  "The  Great  Betrayal."  appear- 
ing in  the  June  19  issue  of  the  Omaha 
Morning  World -Herald.  This  editorial 
cov?rs  the  same  subject  as  that  dealt 
with  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover 
In  \A'  address,  which  has  just  been  in- 
serted in  the  Record  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Wherry  1. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
m-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oriat  Bmur.u, 

Rarely  does  Herbert  Hoover  speak  of  the 
da3rs  when  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  depression  which  he  did  not 
cause,  and  of  which  he  was  the  principal 
political  victim.  Is  not  a  happy  subject. 

But  In  Chicago,  where  he  spoke  to  the 
United  S'ates  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  other  night.  Mr.  Hoover  rolled  back  the 
years  to  recall  a  campaign  Issue  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1932. 

Mr.  Hoover's  administration  had  piled  up 
a  deficit  of  fl. 000.000.000.  Tax  revenues  had 
fallen  off.  The  Federal  Government,  in  thU 
desperate  time,  was  spending  more  than  U 
took  In  In  Its  efforts  to  stem  the  depression. 

"In  the  midst  ckf  this  grief,"'  as  Mr.  Hoover 
phrased   It.     Mr.   Rixifcvelt  announced  the 


deficit.  He  made  an  uncomfortable  remark 
to  the  effect  that  too  often  liberal  govern- 
ments have  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of 
deficits." 

And  there  was  the  worried  Mr.  Hoover  sit- 
ting In  the  White  House,  listening  to  his 
campaign  opponent  talk  of  deficits,  striving 
Ineffectually  to  answer  and,  worst  of  all, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  completely 
right  about  the  dangers  of  overspending. 

Mr.  Hoover's  elective  political  career  was 
ended  for  all  time  that  November,  and  the 
man  who  had  promised  to  cut  spending  by 
25  percent  and  balance  the  national  budget 
rede  Into  office  with  almost  hysterical  ac- 
claim from  a  frightened  people. 

It  Is  proj)er  that  Mr.  Hoover  should  recall 
the  political  history  of  18  years  ago.  His 
detractors  who  have  tried  to  blacken  his 
name  by  dwelling  on  the  unhappy  details 
of  the  depression  have  always  conveniently 
overl<x>ked  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
going  to  save  the  country  by  putting  It  on 
a  sound  economic  basis. 

Instead,  what  followed  was  "the  great  be- 
trayal": the  cheapening  of  the  dollar,  the 
political  philosophy  of  spend  and  elect,  the 
greatest  deficits,  and  the  greatest  public  debt 
any  republic  has  ever  endured. 

The  quarter-trllUon-dollar  debt  which  was 
built  up  In  the  years  following  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's election  was  due  partly  to  the  war,  as 
apologists  for  the  spenders  like  to  point  out, 
but  also  largely  to  the  spending  policies  that 
became  the  way  of  life  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  speaks  It  Is  not  only  to 
bring  up  the  lesson  of  the  bitter  past  but  to 
point  the  road  to  a  secure  future  for  his 
countrymen.  He  warns  his  fellow  Americana 
to  resist  the  minority  pressure  groups  which 
he  says  are  trying,  and  so  far  successfully, 
to  spend  the  United  States  Into  bankruptcy. 

The  road  to  which  he  points  is  the  road 
of  self-denial,  and  in  1950  it  takes  patriotism 
and  high  purpose  to  follow  It.  But  follow 
it  the  Republic  must  if  It  Is  to  escape  the 
disasters  of  the  route  upon  which  the  spend- 
ers set  forth  In  1932. 


lAi.  Dewey's  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  IWARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Mr,  Dewey  s  Decision,"  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ma.  DrwzT's  Decision 

The  wisdom  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey's 
decision  not  to  seek  reelection  to  a  third 
term,  being  based  on  considerations  of  the 
state  of  his  health.  Is  not  to  be  challenged. 
Our  regret  that  such  a  course  ia  necessary  U 
profound.  It  is  shared  by  great  numbers  of 
Americans  of  every  political  affiliation. 

To  the  people  of  New  York  State  the  deci- 
sion means  the  loss  of  a  competent  and 
courageous  administrator  who,  through  two 
terms  In  office,  has  served  tbelr  interest*  with 
exceptional  skill  and  cncrfy.  Tbey,  unques- 
ti<xiably,  will  miss  him  meet. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Dewey's   valuable   services   at   the    national 


level  are  to  be  curtailed.  He  has  said  that  h« 
will  continue  to  be  active  In  public  affairs. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  sincerely  that  he  will  be  able 
to  do  so  and  that  he  can  remain  In  the  fore- 
front of  progressive  Republican  leadership. 

It  Is  to  Mr.  Dewey,  perhajjs  more  than  any 
other  individual,  that  millions  of  Americana 
looked  fOT  a  restoration  of  sotmd  financial 
policies  In  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
broad,  forward-looking  policies  both  for  his 
own  party  and  the  Nation.  We  can  111  afford 
to  lose  the  services  of  such  a  citlaen. 

There  Is  a  real  hope  that  Mr.  Dewey,  who 
Is  48  years  old,  will  be  restored  to  health  by 
a  rest  from  the  terrific  labors  to  which  he.  In 
common  with  many  public  officials,  has  been 
subjected  over  a  period  of  20  years.  May  he 
soon  be  able  to  return  to  aid  In  the  struggle 
for  sound  government  which  he  has  so  coura- 
geously  waged  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 


Coaqtethioa  of  Soath  Anericaii  G)pper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

OF  MOtTTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  22.  1950.  entitled 
"Copper  Trouble."  and  a  letter  from 
Carlos  Reyes,  press  attach^  of  the  Chil- 
ean Embassy,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  22,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  22,  1950] 
COPPEX    Trocblx 

Latin  America,  which  la  already  seething 
over  the  coffee  report  of  the  Gillette  sub- 
committee, is  also  worried  over  the  poeal- 
bility  of  a  tax  on  copper  exports  to  this 
country.  Unless  Congress  acts  before  June 
80.  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  Imported 
copper,  suspended  during  the  war,  will  go 
back  Into  effect.  This  tax,  which  Is  ptxy- 
moted  by  legislators  from  mining  States, 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  ChUe.  where  cop- 
per IS  the  main  product,  as  well  as  to  Peru. 

Chile  has  not  been  altogether  liberal  In 
her  treatment  of  the  American  firms  which 
make  up  the  copper  Industry  there.  For 
instance,  she  Imposes  hecvy  taxes  which 
must  be  paid  in  dollars,  yet  an  unrealistic 
exchange  rate  penalizes  the  companies  on 
their  plant  expansion.  Nonetheless,  there 
are  several  Important  reasons  why  In  our 
domestic  interest  the  reimpositlon  of  the 
tax  would  be  unwise.  This  country  requires 
about  1.195.000  tons  of  copper  annuaUy. 
Domestic  production  accounts  for  some  890.- 
000  tons,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  Imported. 
To  impose  a  tax  amounting  to  HO  a  ton 
might  be  to  Increase  the  cost  of  our  own 
Imports  and  provide  a  heyday  for  specu- 
lators. The  tax  is  particularly  questionable 
at  a  time  when  domestic  production  does  not 
meet  consumption  and  when  this  country  is 
seeking  to  add  to  its  strategic  stockpile.  Nor 
is  there  economic  reason  for  the  tax,  which 
was  contrived  during  the  depression  when 
prices  were  low  and  miners  out  of  work. 

Prcnn  Chile's  standpoint  the  disadvantages 
cf  the  tax  are  obrioxxs.  It  probably  would 
curtail  an  Important  source  of  doUar  Income 
to  Chile.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to 
encourage  unrest  in  a  country  whlcti  bac 
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b»«n  •i.-jrinj  for  rtAbQItf  tlvxm^h  dfm.^ 
cr»iic  noff*ii»  The  t*x  vcnMI  tens  th«  po«i- 
Ooa  of  PTwaden:  OaaajLiet  VMrilft,  «i»  r*- 
cmUT  oooipj««i  »  tour  of  tlilB  eniBtry.  by 

fiTis*  a  "^Aaf!'.*  to  tJ>e  extresnuu  finxicvu  to 

Tb9  rc<Mlbi.-<:k  cstAblUbMl  bT  miata 

na^ac*  Cccjnlizie*.  ^ttrrt  the  restonUcMI 
OiJ  ti«  '.MX  h&s  b**a  tied  to  &  scrap  metAi  btU 
to  tiicr*aue  tl*  diaculty  ci  deieat.  Hj»*¥«r, 
U>*  Kcu««  ta«  a  |to«l  cfcauc*  to  act  by 
p«jwin«  tiie  P«tt*r«oCi  bil..  «b>ch  wcmld  «»- 
prnd  the  tAX  Tor  aootUer  2  y*»rs;  th« 
6euai«  cou:;!  tiien  »pprc>T«  UilJ  bii".  sepa- 
r*t<:T  It  !s  act  too  mucti  to  a&k  that  l«r- 
u:at,ir»  tAie  a  maiur*  Kx^k  at  ojt  foreign 
po.iTT  and  ih*  ;r.'i:rT  lU-c-aawderKi  me:^\irr» 
can  <lo  to  pa  lien;  rflort  at  uo«lerstii:<l:u^ 

CzJTTM.  Vixsrs  Ccj*ni 

Tow    J«D*   S    edJtonaJ.    Co*:    r*rrj»    O.l. 

•QBtaired   an  interesUac  <»Tr>m»«t  oo   tb« 

effects  witkcA  vooM  ttUam  tlM  re- 

■ft  tHipartK  troBi  VcD^- 

Tov  coHBoaaBt  Is  qpttt*  oarrect  asd 

as  a  niMfi  dectrla*  of 

cbararx«r.  vttb  Tsst  potlUe*! 

Wttb  ilisbt  TaodiflemUoa,  this  coaunent 
be  applied  to  the  excise  tax  on  foreign 
Tbe  I7alt«d  States  produces  about 
KSjOCO  metric  tons  of  copper  per  annum, 
azMl  consume*  arcuzui  1.100  300  tons.  I: 
in'.ist  ucpcr;  tc^r  c"urr*ut  consutnp.ion  atd 
reeerres  arouiid  300  OCO  tDtis.  In  the  exent 
of  «ar  St  must  unport  more  t.han  500.000 
tccis  annuaUT 

Durinc  World  War  II.  CbUe.  which  Is  the 
■ecocl  Urgen  prc<Jucer  ctf  copper  m  the 
world,  exerfctd  a  tr^aieEdous  cooperauve  ef- 
fect and  furnished  the  United  StAtes  th»s 
half  m-llcn  tons  annually  at  a  lew  price, 
ftxed  bT  the  United  St*:e«  Co\rrcrr.^r.:. 
Thus.  Chile  in*de  a  great  economic  sacnllce 
tor  the  war  effort  She  even  mctaliaed 
thousands  of  acricultural  workers,  who  were 
meted  to  the  n-^in*«  la  the  norih  cf  Chile 
to  Increase  the  production  of  copper  to  lu 
c^axis  *.2m . 

N-twr.hstandlnf  all  these  vita!  constdera- 
tloDs.  there  u  now  noted  an  eCon  to  re- 
ceiah.Uc  the  ezc^fe  tax  of  2  cenu  per  pouna 
on  imports  cf  foreign  copper.  The  United 
6ta:e3  Congress,  which  has  approved  aid  In 
the  b»U:cn»  of  doUars  to  other  ccunt.nfrs 
(for  so-und  reasons i.  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  enact  legislation  which  would  im- 
pede the  automatic  recstabUahment  cd  the 
•xciae  tax  on  July  1. 

CiiUe.  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  principal 
forei^  source  o:  supply  of  copper  for  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  one  most  dajn- 
a^ed  The  Adimnistrat:cn  understands  the 
aituatkm  perfectly,  and  has  texught  It  to 
the  attenuon  o<  the  Senate  F.nance  Commu- 
tee  by  letters  approred  by  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budjjet  The  large  consumers  of  copper  l.-a 
the  United  States  hare  shown  that  the  tax 
wtil  brin^  abrut  an  unjustified  additional 
n*e  m  the  price  cf  industrial  prxlucts  con- 
tsinlng  copper  Automobiles,  ralioe.  wash- 
In^;  machines,  electrical  Installauons,  etc. 

If  a  war  should  occur,  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  ca:i  on  Chile,  in  the  first 
place,  and  on  Peru  ar.d  Mexico,  In  the  secoi.d 
place,  to  pr«Juc*  the  largest  pocslble  quan- 
tity of  coppffr.  Bat  thebe  nations  may  not 
understand  why  the  Ua:ted  Static  In  peace- 
time btirdetis  an  essential  product:  nor  may 
they  underrtar^  p.'ecise;y  what  is  meant  by 
"oontlrimtsl  soUdar.f;  "  They  may  fall  to 
UXKderstand.  alao,  ttM  purpose  of  all  the  pan- 
American  llteiaiof*.  We  ue  already  seeing 
the  profound  reaction  of  the  euffee-produc- 
Ing  ecuntrlcs  of  Latin  America. 

"Dverefore.  It  would  seem  urge  at  to  Inrtirs 
ttM  a<ndtton>l  aottrcse  cf  rtjpper  of  Latin- 
Amsrlea  for  tbm  normal  t.eeot  of  United 
CUMs   Uutuatrr   au4    Ix    emergencies.     It 


would  seem.  also,  that  It  is  not  politically 
wise  to  menace  the  basic  products  of  Lattn- 
Amertcsn  countries,  which  receive  their  larg- 
est dollar  income  from  the  sale  of  copper, 
coffee  and  cU. 

C.%aLOS  RcTxs. 
Prt.<s  Attache,  Chilean  Embas3g. 

WaSBQTCTON. 
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ExteasioB  of  the  Draft  Act 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FPxANCIS  J.  MYERS 

O.''   PXNNSTI  VANl.l 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

ThuTsdav.  June  22  degislatn-^  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Ur.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  prmlcd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  June  21.  referring  to  the  extension  of 
the  Draft  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

DoHT  Impbul  Uwrm)  Stmts  DtrrNsrs: 
Ejrr£i*D  THx  Draft  Act 

It  seems  almost  Imoossible  to  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  permit  the  draft 
registration  law  extension  to  drag  beyond 
Saturday's  dead  line  on  the  present  act. 
Yet  the  danger  that  this  might  occur  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  only  hours  away, 
with  the  Senate— the  chief  battleground  cf 
the  measure  at  presen: — echeduled  to  take 
the  extension  bill  up  late  today. 

In  addition  to  serious  legal  and  adminis- 
trative complications  that  are  almost  cer- 
'.  iln  to  arise  If  there  Is  a  gap  between  the 
termination  of  the  existing  law  and  the  en- 
actment of  another,  there  are  grave  possi- 
bilities affecting  national  security  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Congress"  halting  approach  on  such  ques- 
tions as  this  on  various  occasions  has  fed 
the  Communist  propaganda  machines  with 
damaging  material  It  has  strerigthened 
Ideas  held  In  the  Kremlin  that  our  demo- 
cratic [xxxresses  are  too  awkward  for  the 
maintenance  of  continuous  polices  In  de- 
fense or  In  other  areas  of  national  and  In- 
ternational activity.  It  has  llJcewise  dis- 
turbed the  peoples  alined  with  us  in  the 
stern  struggle  against  Red  Infiltration  and 
threats  of  aggression. 

It  is  always  true  that  when  some  dire 
crlsu  comes  up'jn  us  our  people  and  their 
legislators  rush  to  mtet  It.  But  we  have  had 
too  .many  experiences  to  demonstrate  that 
waiting  until  peril  Is  at  hand  involves  ter- 
rible consequences  Pearl  Harbor  la  an  un- 
forgettable reminder  of  that  fact. 

Senatrjf  Rcsscll  has  attempted  to  overload 
the  draft-extension  bill  with  a  segregation 
•mendment.  It  la  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion and  should  b?  swept  away.  The  Im- 
p>eratlve  duty  of  Cc.ngress  Is  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  extension.  If  It  Is  not  done  be- 
fore the  present  act  dies.  11,000.000  or  more 
men  may  have  to  be  registered  all  over  again, 
while  the  existing  skeleton  selective-service 
or^ntzatton  would  have  to  be  recreated  at 
great  expense  and  with  great  trouble. 

This  is  not  a  draft  bill,  but  a  registration 
bill,  under  which  no  calls  to  service  would 
bs  made  except  in  emergencies  and  under 
careftil  restrictions.  But  the  continued  ex- 
Istsnos  of  the  registration  measure  Is  a  Tltal 
requirement  to  preserve  our  security.  This 
Is  no  time  to  delay  or  to  Juggle  with  such  an 
tnUal  part  cf  the  defense  of  America. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pcnkstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Thursday,  June  22,  liSO 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  program  of  bringing  aid  i.nd  assist- 
ance to  the  distressed  economic  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  centered  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  and  more  particiiarly  that 
part  of  .said  area  known  as  U.e  Willkes- 
Barre-Hazelton  metropolitan  irea.  I  find 
It  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  behalf  of  the  indus- 
trial, manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
mercantile  interests -of  this  part  of  the 
country  and  to  further  assure  not  only 
the  local,  but  the  national  gtnerai  wel- 
fare and  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lntrodu:;ed,  there- 
fore, on  this  day  a  bill  "to  foster  economic 
development  in  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment." 

Thus  far  my  legislative  piogram  for 
this  purpose  has  been  compost  d  of  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  specific  snort-range 
needs  and  so  it  is  now  necessiry  to  pre- 
sent as  part  of  the  program,  legislation 
creating  specific  long-range  )ieeds. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  c  ironic  dis- 
tressed area  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  mining  of  anthiacite  coal. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  industry:  First, 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a  ?Teat  oflBce 
building  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Willkes-Barre  to  center  in  the  field  the 
adminLstration  of  the  Govera-nent's  par- 
ticipation in  this  industry:  se;ond,  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  stockpiling  of  an- 
thracite coal  for  the  purpose  of  guaran- 
teeing employment  and  production  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields:  third,  legislation 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  $10.- 
000,000  fund  to  create  an  anthracite 
laboratory  and  extensive  research  pro- 
gram for  additional  use,  fuel  and  non- 
fuel,  of  anthracite  coal;  fourth,  legisla- 
tion giving  a  5-percent  advan"  age  on  bids 
to  bidders  from  this  area  as  contrasted  to 
bid.s  received  from  other  areas  by  Fed- 
eral procurement  agencies  f(T  the  same 
purpose:  and  fifth,  requests  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to 
grant  a  $5,000,000  loan  u»  locj.l  Industrial 
development  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
building  factories  in  the  area  in  order  to 
permit  outside  industries  t(»  be  estab- 
lished in  the  area. 

And  .so  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duce this  bill  as  a  further  ;tep  in  pro- 
viding a  necessary  element  In  a  total 
program  for  an  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  anthracite  industry.  [  realize  full 
well  that  there  are  some  ot.ier  sections 
of  this  country  suffering  froti  the  grasp- 
ing paralysis  of  chronic  um  mployment, 
and  so  it  Is  that  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced today  Is  of  such  a  nature  that 
these  distressed  areas  shall  receive 
prompt  and  tfTective  attentlm. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  district  vhich  I  rep- 
resent Is  part  of  the  larger  anthracite 
area  of  Pennsylvania  which  shares  a 
pUght  similar  to  that  of  otier  areas  In 
the  country  where,  over  the  years,  people    . 


have  made  their  livelihoods  from  the  for- 
ests and  from  the  mines,  but  where,  be- 
cause of  conservation  difficulties,  the  de- 
pletion of  resources  or  the  exhaustion  of 
economically  exportable  resources  or 
changing  conditions  with  reference  to 
markets  and  technolo^.  these  people 
have  suffered  serious  economic  distress 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  during  many 
of  which.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
employment  and  business  conditions  have 
stood  at  high  and  satisfactory  levels. 
These  areas  are  the  "chronically  dis- 
tressed areas"  of  America.  They  have 
become  widely  known  as  such  in  the 
press.  In  governmental  circles,  and  by  the 
public  generally.  The  anthracite  area 
of  Pennsylvania  Is  only  one  of  them. 
There  are  other  such  Ej"eas  m  the  cut -over 
lands  and  the  copper  mming  districts  of 
upper  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  There  are  other  such 
areas  In  southern  Illinois  and  southern 
Indiana.  Over  the  years  these  areas  and 
their  problems  have  been  studied  and 
restudied  by  private  groups  and  by  gov- 
ernmental groups.  Yet  in  these  years  of 
imprecedented  postwar  employment  na- 
tionally, the  people  of  these  areas  have 
In  very  large  numbers  remained  imem- 
ployed  and  in  dire  economic  distress. 
Unemployment  benefits  have  become  ex- 
hausted and  the  burden  of  direct  relief 
upon  State  and  local  governmental  units 
has  continued  to  rise  to  heights  very 
nearly  beyond  the  capacities  of  both  gov- 
ernments to  carry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  with  all  of  the  studies 
of  the.se  areas  of  chronic  economic  dis- 
tress and  with  all  the  expenditures  of 
State  and  local  and  Federal  Government 
In  these  areas,  why  with  all  the  attention 
they  have  been  given,  do  these  conditions 
exist?  I  suggest  that  it  is  because  we 
have  not  approached  the  problems  of 
these  areas  in  a  fundamental  way.  I 
sugge.st  that  our  efforts  to  date  have  been 
superficial  and  piecemeal.  I  suggest  it 
Is  because  we  have  made  studies  without 
making  the  appropriate  arrangements  for 
Implementing  and  translating  Into  real- 
ity the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
those  studies.  I  suggest,  alx)ve  all,  that 
we  have  failed  to  create  a  new  economic 
base  for  these  areas  where  the  old  eco- 
nomic base  has  failed  as  an  ade<]uat« 
support  for  their  populations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  persistence  of  chronic 
and  substantial  unemployment  In  these 
areas  of  the  country  Is  a  problem  for  all 
of  us  It  causes  a  burdensome  and  un- 
productive drain  on  the  financial  re- 
sources of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. It  deprives  the  Nation  of  the 
productive  contribution  of  a  substantial 
porUon  of  its  population.  It  restricts  the 
market  for  goods  and  services  produced 
within  and  outside  such  areas.  It  con- 
stitutes a  demoralizing  infiuence  on  their 
youth  and  their  aged.  It  threatens  to 
impair  the  stability  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  in  such  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem for  it  affects  the  security  and  wel- 
fsu-e  of  all  of  our  people.  To  be  sure  It 
is  not  solely  a  national  problem,  or  even 
solely  a  governmental  problem,  but  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  Federal  Government 
proceed  forthwith  to  do  its  part  in  effect- 
ing a  solution.  In  order  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  to  stimulate  expansion 


of  business  and  Industry,  and,  develop 
private  employment  opportunities  In 
such  areas,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
local  and  State  governments,  and  with 
represenutives  of  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  and  the  public  generally,  review 
and  reorganize  its  own  activities  Into 
comprehensive  and  Integrated  plans, 
projects,  and  programs,  which  will,  when 
supplemented  and  complemented  by  other 
governmental  and  private  efforts,  correct 
basic  economic  maladjustmens  which 
led  to  chronic  unemployment;  create 
factors  favorable  to  private  economic 
expansion,  and  promote  the  long-range 
development  of  resources  within  these 
areas. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  foster  "economic 
development  in  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment." This  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  within  the  Executive  Offices  of 
the  President  a  cotmcil  on  chrotiic  un- 
employment areas,  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, Interior,  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Sectulty  Administrator,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  By 
designation  of  the  President,  one  of  these 
members  would  serve  as  chairman.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  council,  in  co- 
operation with  agencies  of  local  and  State 
governments,  and  with  representatives 
of  agriculture,  business  and  labor,  and 
the  general  public,  to  prepiu-e  compct' 
henslve  and  Integrated  plans,  projects, 
and  programs  for  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  our  areas  of  chrtmlc  imemploy- 
ment.  Under  my  bill,  the  coimcil  will 
prepare  its  plans,  projects,  and  programs, 
through  commissions  to  be  established 
in  each  of  those  areas  to  be  composed 
of  representatives  or  agenci(*s  sitting  on 
the  council  and  to  be  charg(!d  by  citizen 
members  from  the  areas  to  be  designated 
by  the  President.  Within  a  year  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  creation  of 
a  commission  in  an  area  of  chronic  un- 
empiojmient.  the  council  would  report  to 
the  President  on  the  plans,  projects,  and 
programs  for  the  given  area  and  the 
President  will  transmit  their  report,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  to  the 
Congress.  The  bill  reqtiinis  that  the 
plans  and  programs  developed  by  the 
council  to  the  area  commissions  be  based 
on  further  analysis  of  the  economic  po- 
tentials of  the  areas  and  upon  thorough 
study  of  the  maladjustments  creating 
and  resulting  from  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. The  bill  provides  fur;her  that  the 
council  make  recommendations  as  to 
waj-s  and  means  of  carrying  out  the 
recommended  Federal  plans,  projects, 
programs,  including  among  other  things, 
legislation,  administration,  imd  financial 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  important  fa- 
cilities and  services  within  the  great  de- 
Xxartments  of  Government  concerned 
with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effectively  on  the  problems  of  our  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment 

In  the  Department  of  Conunerce  there 
Is  a  storehouse  of  specialized  knowledge 
with  reference  to  the  development  of 
new  business  and  industrial  enterprises. 
In  that  Department  also  we  liave  a  store- 
house of  economic  data  aitd  personnel 


skilled  In  the  use  of  that  data  for  pur- 
poses  of  determining  the  economic  po- 
tentials of  our  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
have  great  programs  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  our  soil  and  forest  re- 
sources. In  the  Department  of  Interior 
we  have  other  programs  concerned  with 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
mineral  and  water  resources,  and  of  our 
scenic  resources.  In  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment we  have  other  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  development  of  our  water 
resources  and  still  other  activities  re- 
lated to  our  national  defense,  which  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  areas  of  Chronic 
imemployment.  In  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  we  have  great  national  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare. 
There  are  programs  and  facilities  and 
service  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  these  problons.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  marshal  and  mobUlse 
all  of  these  efforts  into  a  single,  unified, 
and  effective  attack  upon  the  basic  prob- 
lems  of  our  area  of  chronic  economic 
distress.  Out  of  such  a  concerteid  and 
unified  effort  and  as  supplemented  by 
nongovernmental  efforts  aiKl  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  governments.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  take  a  long  step  for- 
wau*d  toward  a  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem  I  have  been  discussing.  We 
can  renew  the  economic  base  of  these 
areas.  We  can  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prise and  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  further  and 
all-important  provision  in  the  bill  which 
I  am  sutenitting.  It  provides  exphdtly 
that  there  shall  be  plans  and  programs 
for  laboratory  and  economic  research 
directed  toward  a  determinatioo  of  the 
opportimities  which  exist  in  these  areaa 
for  new  business  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, but  I  am  suggesting  further 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  nn^nMng 
of  such  enterprises  with  private  capital. 
The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  will  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  char- 
ter develcH)ment  corporations  in  areas 
of  chronic  unemiHoyment  and  elsewhere 
when  the  need  exists.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  these  corporations  to  assist  in 
financing  new  business  and  industrial 
opportunities  revealed  in  the  research 
undertakings,  which  the  bill  provides  for. 
These  area  development  corporations 
will  be  authorized  to  sell  comoKm  and 
preferred  stock  to  financial  institutions, 
corporations,  or  individuals.  They  will 
be  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  to 
use  debentures,  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  in  raising  their 
capital.  The  bUl  provides  that  the  RFC 
Is  authorized  to  purchase  prior  lien 
bonds  Issued  by  these  oorporaticms  and 
to  pmxhase  their  common  and  preferred 
stocks  under  appropriate  limitations. 
These  conporations,  in  ttim.  may  pur- 
chase the  securities  of  any  business  in 
areas  of  chronic  unemplo]rment  and  to 
make  loans  to  unincorporated  businesses. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  waive 
the  collateral  requirements  in  consider- 
ing applications  of  business  in  chronic 
unemployment  areas  imder  corporation 
sponsorship.    The  waiver  of  collateral 
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r«ju:reinents  shall  be  limited  lo  one  busi- 
ness m  each  line  of  activ.ty  unless  the 
area  comciiS&ion  certifies  other»ise. 

Any  siecunty  xssu«l  by  the  Corporation, 
ft  port.cn  of  which  is  purchased  by  the 
Rfconstrucuon  Finance  Corporation, 
shall  be  exempt  froa  the  provisions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Act  of  1923. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  private 
capital  to  mvest  m  chronic  unemploy- 
ment areas,  corporation  assets  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of 
5  years  and  stockholders  in  a  corporation 
shall  be  enutled  to  a  credit  as-ainst  their 
Federal  income  tax  eqxial  to  20  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  dividends  received 
Xrom  such  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  then  at  least  is  a 
plan.  Here  is  somethmg  for  the  proper 
adnnnistrative  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  these  matters. 
This  IS  something  into  which  all  parties 
concerned,  and  at  all  other  levels,  can 
sinJc  their  teeth.  My  experience  in  the 
participation  in  drives  conducted  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  local  indus- 
tnai  development  funds  makes  it  clear 
that  the  raising  of  funds  in  accordance 
with  various  plans  m  chronically  dis- 
tressed unemployment  areas  is  difficult 
indeed. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  people  of  these  areas  and  their  local 
leaders  in  civic,  industrial  and  business 
matters  extend  themselves  to  the  limit  to 
be  of  help  to  themselves  and  to  their 
communities.  Of  necessity,  because  of 
the  very  circumstances  which  exist,  they 
cannot  at  this  time,  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  own  boot  straps. 

I  feel  that  particularly  the  establish- 
ment of  these  area  development  agen- 
cies, with  local  and  national  participa- 
tion, will  do  much  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  local  risk  capital  into,  first,  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  Rs  an  invitation  to 
new  industry  and.  second,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  existing  industry. 


Wkst  Does  tht  Republicaa  Party  Stand 
For? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  I'jvfk 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PHESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  t-o  have  in- 
serted in  the  RtcoEo  an  address  by  Mr. 
James  S.  Schramm,  chairman.  Iowa  Re- 
publican Finance  Committee,  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  M;iy  23,  1950. 
on  the  profeTam  of  the  institute  of  public 
affairs  of  the  university. 

There  be:ng  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

What  Does  rta  P.rFvziictM  Famtt 
Stajtd  Pot'> 

B€fcr«  dlsniMlnt  "What  tht*  Eepubllcsa 
Party  etancls  P^-jt"  It  ml(bt  b«  hrlpTul  to  con- 
rider  for  •  motnent  ho«  the  treat  body  of 
Bcpukfeicaa  {or  Democrat  iuc   u^t  a>att«r) 


thought  and  principles  are  developed.  Tli« 
pronouncements  of  no  one  person  nor  any 
group  of  persons  at  any  given  time  can  he 
taken  as  an  accurate  definition  of  Republi- 
can principles.  >rora  the  very  l>egUinlng. 
party  prlnclp'.es  and  policy  have  grown  and 
developed  from  two  main  sources.  First, 
there  is  the  legislative  and  executive  record 
of  Republicans  elected  to  public  office.  This, 
cf  course.  Is  the  most  significant  point  of 
crijTln  of  party  principle.  The  other  is  the 
formal,  official  statements  of  principle — the 
pl.Ttforms.  vmtten  every  4  years  at  national 
Republican  conventions. 

Here.  I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
party  piatJorms.  Vfe  hear  a  lot  of  talk  and 
criticism  cf  platiorms.  They  are  vague. 
They  straddle  issues.  Tliey  are  designed 
to  get  votes  and  make  promises  which  are 
net  lulJilled.  No  one  honestly  can  deny  at 
least  the  part  truth  of  these  charges.  But 
this  is  as  It  shculd  be  and  must  t>e  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  Europe,  political  parties  are 
clearly  identified,  even  by  their  names,  as 
Conservative,  Liberal.  Socialist.  Communist, 
Labor,  or  what  not.  There  Is  never  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  a  party  in  Exirope  stands 
for.  The  American  political  tradition  is  very 
dlffere  t.  It  Is  typical  of  American  social 
life  and  custom.  Our  political  parties,  like 
our  fraternities  and  sororities,  our  churches, 
dubs,  and  civic  organizations  are  composed 
of  people  with  different  social,  economic,  and 
political  backgrounds  and  points  of  view. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  American  life.  We  Join  organiza- 
tions and  get  along  with  each  other  despite 
many  minor  differences  of  opinion.  The  es- 
sence of  this  ability  to  harmonize  our  rela- 
tionships With  one  another  Is  compromise. 
Not  wtshy-washy  acquiescence  to  any  crack- 
pot Idea,  but  intelligent  give  and  take  with 
our  fellow   men. 

Nowhere  is  our  good  American  talent  for 
compromise  more  essential  than  In  our  po- 
litical parties.  The  success  of  an  American 
political  party  depjends  very  largely  upon  Its 
ability  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment With  the  least  possible  antagonizing 
of  the  majority  and  minority  groups  of  vot- 
ers. Thus  It  is,  that  party  resolutions  and 
platforms  are  areued.  struggled  over,  fought 
out.  and  finally  adopted — with  compromise  on 
the  part  of  all  and  with  complete  approval  of 
none.  They  represent  the  highest  type  of 
free  American  discussion  and  negotiation. 
They  are  Influenced  by  every  Interested  voter, 
by  deliberations  In  precinct  caucuses,  county 
conventions,  and  State  conventions.  If  and 
when  either  of  the  two  major  political  party 
platforms  are  written  to  completely  con- 
form with  the  opinions  of  any  one  group  of 
people.  It  will  mark  the  end  of  that  party— 
the  end  of  the  two-party  system  and  the  end 
of  our  free  republican  form  of  government. 
6o  much  for  party  platforms. 

Now  a  word  about  party  principles  as  pro- 
nounced by  elected  public  officials.  We  have 
seen  that  party  platforms  must  t>e  couched 
In  general  terms  and  bo  subject  to  somewhat 
varying  Interpretations.  This  properly  per- 
mits elected  officials  to  place  their  own  and 
their  constituents'  Interpretation  on  the  var- 
loiu  planks.  No  ofaclal  Is  worth  his  salt,  who 
doesn't  have  and  express  his  own  opinions 
In  his  campaigning  and  In  office.  If  he  falls 
lo  represent  the  views  of  his  constituency, 
he  will  be  defeated  and  be  should  be.  Many 
elected  officials  represent  an  electorate  which 
does  not  share  the  views  of  the  party  plat- 
form and  they  generally  will  vote  contrary 
to  the  majority  of  their  party.  The  Southern 
Democrats  are  a  famous  example.  Party  reg- 
ularity la  an  Ideal  goal,  but  will  never  be 
completely  attained.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
Is  bound  to  be,  and  should  be  some  dis- 
crepancy between  party  platforms  and  the 
Individual  voting  record  of  party  officials. 
One  hundred  percent  consistency  not  only 
Is  incompatible  with  the  American  political 
tradition,  but  would  spell  the  downfall  of 
oux  free  dcuccracy. 


The  foregoing  facts  of  life  egardlng  the 
American  political  scene  are  an  ong  the  most 
misunderstood  and  sometlm  ;s  confusing 
truths,  faced  today  by  persons  inexperienced 
In  politics.  UntU  these  facts  a-e  understood 
and  accepted,  the  so-called  Independent  voter 
will  continue  to  feel  frustrated  and  dissatis- 
fied with  American  politics. 

Reflecting  upon  what  I  have  said  thus  far. 
some  of  you  may  be  thinking  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  address  mys<  If  to  my  an- 
nounced subject  "What  Does  tl  e  Republican 
Party  Stand  For",  but  you're  wrong.  Ill 
tackle  that  one  right  now — In  simple,  direct 
language  which  everyone  can  understand. 
Somehow  or  other  the  notion  has  gotten 
around,  and  I  think  I  know  who  started  It, 
though  I'm  aniazed  at  how  many  innocent 
people  have  accepted  the  pian.ed  falsehood 
as  truth,  the  notion  that  th  j  Republican 
Party  has  no  positive,  aggres.' Ive  program. 
Some  clever  opponents  of  ours  slyly  ask  the 
question,  "Why  don't  the  Republicans  pre- 
sent some  constructive  legislation  Instead  of 
simply  opposing  everything  ti\v  administra- 
tion tries  to  do?"  The  answer  Is  very  clear, 
but  not  often  enough  given.  Tl  e  Republican 
Party  Is  the  minority  parly.  All  proposed 
legislation  must  enter  the  hopper  through 
legislative  committees,  all  of  which  are  dom- 
inated by  majority  party  meirbers.  There 
is  about  as  much  chancs  today  for  Republi- 
can-sponsored bills  to  get  to  th »  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  as  for  President  Hancher  to 
turn  the  administration  of  student  social 
activities  over  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Iowa  City  tavern  operators.  ::t  Just  cant 
happen.  A  minority  party  has  but  one  role 
to  play.  It  must  oppose.  It  mast  stand  up 
and  be  counted  against  all  proposed  and  ex- 
isting legislation  which  It  bell.'ves  harmful 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  must  use 
every  means  within  Its  power  to  prevent  such 
bills  from  passing.  It  also  must  criticize  and 
point  out  publicly  every  failure  and  short- 
coming of  the  e.xecutlve  branct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  this  very  opposition,  the  voters 
easily  can  deduce  what  the  par:y  stands  for. 

Here  Is  what  the  Republican  Party  stands 
for,  and  by  like  deduction,  what  the  ma- 
jority party  Is  against.  I  give  it  to  you  In  ten 
short  sentences. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for: 

1.  Safeguarding  liberty  again*  t  socialism. 

2.  Redi'.clng  taxes. 

3.  Balancing  the  budget. 

4.  Eliminating  Government  waste — utiliz- 
ing Hoover  reports. 

5.  Fighting   communism   he:e. 

6.  Providing  fair  market  prices  on  farm 
products,  elded  by  price  supp(  rts — coopera- 
tive marketing,  soil  conservation,  reclama- 
tion, rural  electrification — no  IJrannan  plan. 

7.  Continuing  and  Improvlnc  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  Increase  protection  of  tJulon  members, 
management,   and    public. 

8.  K-xtendlng  old-age  Insura  ice  benefits^ 
adequate  Federal-State  prograias  for  needy — ■ 
without  unreasonable  tax  burdens,  or  sscial- 
ized  medicine. 

9.  Protecting  rights  of  veterans  and  minor- 
ities. 

10.  Developing  a  united  American  foreign 
policy  for  peace — limited  fore  gn  aid,  world 
trade  without  undermining  A  nerican  living 
standards. 

To  those  who  tay  party  platforms  are 
vaj;ue.  too  long,  and  not  understandable,  I 
submit  that  I  have  Just  given  j  ou  a  less  than 
100  word  ftvithentlc  digest  o  the  recently 
written  official  restatement  of  Republican 
principles.  And  to  those  who  say  "That's  all 
very  well,  but  does  the  Republican  P.irty 
stand  for  these  things?"  let  $  look  at  the 
record  Item  by  Item. 

i.  Safeguarding  liberty  aganst  socialism: 
The  trend  toward  socialism  l:i  our  Govern- 
ment Is  denied  by  no  one,  nor  s  the  fact  that 
the  Republicans  have  led  the  oppcsltloc  to 
socialized  medicine,  socialized  farming,  and 
•oclalized  thlnkiuf.     ludlvldial  liberty  has 
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long  been  the  watchword  of  Republican  leg- 
islators. 

2.  Tax  reduction:  The  only  tax  reduction 
given  the  American  people  in  a  generation 
was  3y  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress — 
the  only  Republican-controlled  Congress  In 
the  la<?t  20  years. 

3    Bal.-»nclng  the  budget;  The  only  real  and 
effective  fight  that  has  been  made 
deficit  spending  is  the  fight  made 
licans.     You  can  count  the  frugal  Democrats 
on  about  three  flnpers. 

4.  Government  waste  and  the  Hoover  re- 
ports; Republican  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  Hoover  report,  designed  to  eliminate 
waste  and  overlapping  inefficiency.  Is  well 
known  to  all.  Unfortunately,  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Democrat-dominated  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  flatly  refuse,  more  often 
than  not,  to  curtail,  retrench,  or  demobilize 
their  vast  civilian  forces.  And  may  I  point 
out  that  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  recommendations  for  reorganization  of 
Government  made  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
•lon  and  most  of  those  reorganization  pro- 
posals of  President  Truman  Republican  leg- 
islators are  voting  against  Mr  Truman's  re- 
organization recommendations,  which  pro- 
pose vesting  more  unchecked  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

5.  Communism:  The  fact  that  we  out  here 
In  Iowa  are  somewhat  removed  from  the 
present  centers  of  Communist  activity  in 
America  and  thus  le&s  aware  of  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  threat,  in  no  way  reduces 
this  danger.  Republicans  are  leading  the 
difficult  and  often  tiiankless  struggle  to  rid 
our  Government  of  Communist  sympathizers. 

6.  Agriculture;  The  Republican  Party  cre- 
ated the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  and  has 
always  struggled  to  keep  it  out  of  politics. 
We  have  fought  for  a  sound,  long-range  farm 
program.  Introduced  the  Hope-Aiken  bill, 
and  oppose  such  night -before  Christmas 
fairy  tales   as  the  so-called  Brannan  plan. 

7.  Labor-manaigement :  Republicans  cre- 
ated the  Department  of  Labor.  Republicans 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prevent  man- 
agement or  labor  from  getting  too  much 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Re- 
publicans will  continue  to  lead  the  way  in 
Improving  this  legislation,  as  needed.  In  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people — not  Just  one  seg- 
ment. 

8.  Social  security:  It  was  Republicans  who 
first  adopted  a  valid  old-age-assistance  pro- 
gram In  Montana.  12  years  before  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  RepubUcans  have  re- 
peatedly supported  In  their  voting  sound  pro- 
grams of  social  security. 

9.  Veteran  and  minority  rights:  The  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  passed  more 
favorable  legislation  for  veterans  than  any 
other  Congress  in  history.  The  civil  rights 
of  minority  groups  have  been  espoused  as 
continuously  by  the  Republican  Party  as  they 
consistently  have  been  filibustered  by  the 
Democrats. 

10.  Foreign  affairs:  The  Republican  Party 
and  Its  foreign  affairs  spokesmen  have  striv- 
en hard  to  make  our  foreign  policy  bipar- 
tisan, bill  to  no  avail.  More  than  ever.  Re- 
publicans are  excluded  from  a  voice  in  policy 
formulation,  and  are  called  in  only  after  de- 
cisions have  been  made.  Despite  this  clear 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
to  establish  true  bipartisanship,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  ready  and  eager  to  co- 
operate on  a  true  bipartisan  basis  If  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Now,  having  spoken  briefly  on  the  10  ma- 
jor points  of  the  most  recent  official  state- 
ment of  Republican  principles  and  having 
identified  the  Republican  record  on  these 
Issues,  may  I  take  a  few  minutes  more  to 
elaborate  on  some  of  these  issues  which  are 
of  special  Interest  tc  lowans. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  agricul- 
ture. The  Republican  Party  has  always  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  advocates  of  a  sound 
long-range  farm  program.     The  record  of  the 


Eightieth  Congress  and  all  other  Republi- 
can-controlled Congresses  Is  clear.  We  be- 
lieve In  a  farm  program  which  will  provide 
a  fair  price  for  the  farmer'*  producte  in  the 
market  place,  aided  by  a  system  of  flexible 
price  supports  and  by  reasr  nable  protection 
against   the   dumping  of  competitive   com- 

odltles  produced  by  underpaid  foreign  la- 
to  the  end  that  the  farmer's  standard 
living  will  be  In  tune  with  the  contribu- 
tion he  makes  to  the  national  economy.  We 
believe  that  any  long-range  agricultural  pro- 
grams must  be  economically  sound  and  have 
a  minimum  of  Federal  controls  because  such 
controls  lead  only  to  nationalization  of  agri- 
culture. Dependency  of  farmers  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  most  of  their  Income 
would  make  the  farm  subservient  to  the 
State.  Farm  policies  must  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmer.  consumOT.  and  national 
economy.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
such  grandiose  schemes  jjb  the  so-called 
Brannan  plan  because  we  tielleve  that  such 
a  plan  would  bankrupt  the  Nation  We 
strongly  favor  high  prices  to  the  farmer  and 
low  prices  to  the  consumer.  But  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  Brannan  plan  could  never 
achieve  this  end,  except  tlirough  national 
bankruptcy. 

The  recent  prop>06als  made  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm  Policy  Council  of  30  dirt  farm- 
ers In  Iowa,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Republican  Veterans'  League,  is  typical  of 
the  positive,  aggressive  Republican  attitude 
toward  farm  problems.  I  commend  the 
study  of  these  proposals  to  any  of  you  who 
may  be  harboring  doubts  as  to  what  the  Re- 
publican Party's  attitude  toward  farm  prob- 
lems is. 

Another  major  issue  of  Importance  to 
lowans  and  In  which  the  Republican  posi- 
tion Is  crystal  clear  Is  that  pertaining  to 
labor-management  relations.  Here  may  I 
quote  directly  from  the  recent  statement  of 
Republican  principles  and  objectives,  the 
section  on  labor-management  relations. 

"Industrial  harmony  and  justice  are  es- 
sential to  the  country's  well-being.  To  that 
end.  Government  should  encourage  and  pro- 
mote free  collective  bargai;alng.  On  man- 
agement and  unions  falls  on  equal  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  good  faith  toward  each  other 
and  toward  the  country. 

"We  favor:  (a)  Continuation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  because  It  has  i^stored  equality 
between  employer  and  employees,  guaran- 
teed the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
recognition  of  unions  and  the  right  to  strike, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
the  union  members.  Under  this  law  union 
membership  has  increased  to  new  highs, 
wages  have  risen  to  record  levels,  and  strikes 
have  decreased. 

~We  favor:  (b)  Continuation  of  otir  ef- 
forts to  enact  such  Improvements  in  the  law 
as  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes  mor«  effectively.  We 
deplore  the  action  of  thu  administration 
In  playing  politics  in  this  vital  area  of  human 
relations,  thereby  blocking  the  enactment  of 
necessary  amendments  to  the  law — many  of 
them  proposed  by  labor  organizations." 

Because  too  few  people  actually  know  what 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  stands  for,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  its  10  main 
points? 

1.  It  stops  Nation-wide  strikes  which  af- 
fect the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 

2.  It  prevents  Communists  from  getting 
control  of  the  labor  movement. 

3.  It  guarantees  free  speech  to  employees, 
employers,  and  labor  leaders. 

4.  It  gives  everyone  the  right  to  work. 

5.  It  stops  violence  azxl  destruction  of 
jJToperty. 

^   6.  It  stops  unjustified  secondary  boycotts. 

7.  It  makes  both  emf^oyer  and  union  re- 
■ponaible  for  their  contract. 

8.  It  stops  jurisdictional  strikes  which 
arise  out  of  quarrels  betwcens  tinlODs. 


9.  It  prevents  the  misuse  of  onion  tfoes 
and  welfare  fimds. 

10.  Workers  do  not  have  to  pay  political 
debts  to  labor  leaders. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  th« 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  the  best  labor-manage- 
ment legislation  obtainable  up  to  this  time. 
It  agrees  that  there  may  lie  room  for  refine- 
ment and  Improvement  and  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  propose  and  support  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  is  found 
to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  fair 
labor-management  relations  and  in  the  put>- 
lic  Interest. 

While  farm  programs  and  labar-manag«- 
ment  relations  may  be  the  most  generally 
pressing  problems  for  many  lowans.  neither 
of  these  has  the  Implication  of  long -rang* 
good  and  evil  for  the  young  people  of  Iowa 
that  fiscal  problems  have.  Before  ending 
this  presentation  of  what  the  Republican 
Party  stands  for,  let  us  give  some  thought 
to  the  Republican  position  on  VMeral 
finances. 

By  clever  innuendo  and  Irresponsible  Im- 
plication, high-salaried  public-relations  ex- 
perts and  ghost  writers  have  tacked  a  lot 
of  labels  on  the  Republican  Party.  We  are 
called  the  party  of  special  privilege;  we  are 
charged  with  being  opposed  to  welfare— th« 
welfare  of  the  people:  we  are  called  laola- 
tionlsts:  we  are  charged  with  calamity  bowl- 
ing. Here  are  attempts  at  twisting  th* 
truth  and  misleading  the  people  not  im- 
known  to  the  propaganda  machines  at  the 
Nazis,  the  Pasclsts,  and  the  Communists; 
not  that  I  would  deny  that  some  few  Repub- 
licans ( about  as  many  as  can  be  found  *™n«n 
the  Democrats )  do  deserve  such  labels.  But, 
again,  let  us  take  a  truly  honest  and  objec- 
tive look  at  Just  what  the  Republican  Party 
does  stand  for  in  the  realm  ot  Federal 
finance,  for  most  of  these  charges  relate  to 
GcTemment  Income  versus  ezpendlttires. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  we  stand  for  living 
within  our  Income — living  as  well  as  we  pos- 
sibly can — with  aU  the  beneflu  of  health, 
social  security,  adeqtiate  housing,  soldier's 
pensions,  high  farm  Income,  low  consumer 
prices,  guaranteed  wages  and  Income,  and 
prosperous  world  neighbors,  b\it  living  within 
our  means.  Although  we  have  not  had  a 
Republican  administration  in  nearly  30 
years.  Republicans,  by  and  large,  have  en- 
dorsed and  supported  every  program  for  the 
public  welfare  which  could  be  justified,  in 
terms  of  cost  versus  money  available.  We 
believe  most  emphatically,  however,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  Federal  spend- 
ing without  regard  to  the  costs.  The  publlo 
debt  has  reached  such  proportions,  and  un- 
der the  continued  domination  of  Democrat 
Party  spending  philosophy  wovild  gain  such 
new  heights,  as  to  place  an  Insurmoimtable 
tax  burden  on  the  backs  of  every  young  per- 
son of  college  age  and  under  in  the  United 
States.  Make  no  mistake,  it  is  not  the  old 
or  even  middle-aged  person  who  will  suffer 
most.  It  is  rather  you  young  people  and 
your  children  who  have  and  shall  inherit  this 
burden. 

Yes.  we  Republicans  believe  In  welfare; 
t!iat  Is  why  we  Insist  on  counting  the  costs. 
The  carefree  college  student  who  recklessly 
spends  his  whole  semester's  allowance  in 
th-  opening  days  of  school  is  bound  to  be 
u.JiappyAad,  indeed  perhaps  hungry  the 
rest  of  the  term.  So  is  the  nation,  which 
spends  without  r^ard  to  its  income,  in- 
evitably headed  for  trouble.  Welfare  must 
be  a  continuing  condition  of  reaaonable 
soundness,  not  a  lavish  abundance  today 
and  starvation  tomorrow.  Tliere  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  state  of  welfare  and 
the  welfare  state.  The  welfare  State  <and 
State  Is  capitalized)  is  a  paternalistic,  all 
powerful  govemmeat  which  says  to  the  peo« 
pie.  "We  will  take  care  of  your  every  need, 
gire  your  government  complete  aotbartty 
over  your  lives  and  you  will  have  nothing 
to  worry  about;  the  government  will  aee  to 
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your  w^U^n."  No  such  welfare  «ute  ha« 
evr  survtved  nor  h*s  tt*  people  known  weil- 
betn«  Tbe  Republican  Party  U  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  welfare  state.  On  th« 
other  hand  the  state  of  Welfare  (and  Wel- 
fare U  capJtaltaedi.  u  that  condition  where- 
in people  are  truly  well— weU  physically, 
e<x>ncnilc*llT.  paychotogicalty.  and  spiritually. 
The  ttaie  ol  welfare  can  only  be  achieved 
when  the  people  control  the  government. 
When  individual  InituUre  U  encouraged. 
wMen  iiistice  and  good  will  prevail,  and 
when  the  government  Is  In  the  nands  of  re- 
sponsible and  able  men  who  ar*  more  con- 
cerned for  the  long-n»nge  welfare  of  the 
peorle  than  fut  the  retention  cf  their  ow^u 
power  and  authority.  The  Republican 
Party  stands  for  that  kind  of  a  state  cl 
welfare 

We  also  believe  In  freedom;  not  the  Il- 
lusory freedom  of  fatry  ta'.es.  cot  the  free- 
dom from  respx>nalbility.  freedom  from  work, 
freedom  from  thought,  nor  eien  freedom 
from  anxiety.  These  are  the  essence  of  hu- 
man achievement  and  happiness  We  be- 
lieve in  freedom  from  tyranny,  from  the 
tyranny  of  confiscatory  taxation;  freedom 
from  all  unnecessary  government  dictation 
and  control;  the  freedom  of  mmd  and  spirit 
which  comes  to  people  only  when  they  hsve 
full  coniidecce  In  their  government;  yes. 
when  they  have  faith  In  the  integrity,  con>- 
petence.  and  solvency  of  their  government. 

New.  do  ycu  know  what  the  Republican 
Party  stands  for?  I  have  explained  how 
party  principles  are  developed.  Have  listed 
the  10  high  lights  of  our  philosophy.  Ire 
elaborated  on  the  more  Important  principles 
of  Republicanism  And  I  hope  that  whether 
you  are  Republican.  Independent,  or  Demo- 
crat, henceforth  you  will  never  falter  when 
asked  what  the  Republican  Party  stands  fur. 
Ours  Is  a  very  positive  and  very  forward- 
looking  program.  We  Invite  all  who  believe 
In  the  great  American  tradition  of  freedom, 
to  Join  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
»  jrk  and  flght  for  the  principles  which  mo- 
tivated his  life,  and  which  guide  the  Re- 
publican Party  today. 


Terror  by  Law 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  90CTH  DAKOHA 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF3 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  tricks 
and  techruques  of  conspiratorial  com- 
munism are  almost  as  limitless  in  num- 
ber as  they  pre  ruthless  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  nature  Commander  George  N. 
Craig,  of  the  American  Legion,  a  great 
and  courageous  American,  in  the  July 
is^ue  of  the  American  Legion  Monthly, 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  devices 
now  being  employed  by  Communists  in 
this  country  to  intimidate,  indoctrinate, 
and  inactivate  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America. 

This  is  an  article  every  freedom -loving 
American  should  read  and  ponder.  It 
suggests  something  that  each  of  us  can 
do  in  our  own  home  towns  to  put  an  end 
to  some  of  the  terrorism  that  Commu- 
nists and  their  dupes  are  now  engender* 
ins  right  here  In  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  art'cle  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoso. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

Tntaoa  bt  Law 

COMMnn  NOW  I'SK  LAWYERS  TO  TNTtMIDAT« 
DECENT  AliUUCANS  WHO  DABE  TO  STAffD  IN 
THEIX  WAT.  Bt-T  THE  LEGION  AT  THE  POST 
LE\EL    CAN    STOP    THSM    COU) 

(By  George  N.  Craig,  national   commander, 
American  Le^;lon) 
Terror  was  the  watchword  for  anyone  who 
dared  tJLlk  out  against  the  Communists  20 
years  ago. 

The  Reds  had  goon  squads,  gangs  equipped 
with  blackjacks  and  knives,  and  they  used 
them  to  beat  into  a  bloody  pulp  the  men — 
and  the  women,  too — who  opposed  their  plot 
to  take  over  America. 

In  the  mine  fields  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
steel  mUls  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  automo- 
bile plants  of  Michigan,  and  the  garment 
factories  of  New  York,  it  was  a  rare  day  that 
someone  was  not  found  In  a  crumpled, 
bleeding  heap.  And  that  someone  was  al- 
ways a  person  who  had  stood  up  against  the 
Communists. 

ConcentraUng  as  the  Stalinists  were  then 
on  organizing  the  foreign-born,  their  ter- 
roristic tactics  were  designed  to  spread  fear 
among  the  susceptible,  panicky  people  they 
were  working  on.  They  were  devised  to  cre- 
ate the  legend.  "It  doesnt  pay  to  fight  Com- 
munists." That  such  tactics  were  effective 
can  be  seen  from  the  success  the  Reds  had 
In  gaining  so  much  control  In  the  American 
labor  movement. 

Today,  the  Reds  have  changed  their 
strategy. 

The  Communist  Party  knows  that  the 
average  Amer.can  of  the  year  1950  cannot 
easily  be  frightened  by  threats  of  bodily 
harm.  Instead  of  using  physical  assaults, 
the  party,  therefore,  Is  now  resorting  to 
something  even  more  sinister — legal  beat- 
Ings-up — as  a  means  cf  Intimidating  anti- 
Communists. 

No  word  of  this  has  yet  hit  the  headlines, 
but  I  can  reveal  that  a  well-organized  ma- 
chine of  Commuiust  legal  goons  are  new 
ODeratlng  in  every  section  of  the  United 
Slates.  Like  the  old  gangs  of  strong-arm 
men.  the  machine  has  just  one  objective — to 
scare  off  opposition  to  the  Reds'  plans 

This  Communist  legal  Juggernaut  swung 
into  action  recently  In  a  little  community 
on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City.  Its  victim 
was  a  plain,  ordinary  American  whose  sole 
crime  was  that  he  objected  to  domination  of 
his  town's  government  by  a  group  led  by 
Communists. 

What  happened  was  this. 

A  long-time  resident  of  this  New  York 
suburb  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
a  clique  of  alleged  "liberals."  led  by  a  small 
but  efficient  core  of  Communists,  had  taken 
control  of  the  towns  affairs.  By  shrewd  poli- 
ticking, these  pecple  had  placed  their  men 
In  office  as  city  manager,  as  police  commis- 
sioner, and,  even  more  Insidious,  as  head 
of  the  local  school  board. 

The  old-timer  didn't  like  it. 

He  got  up  at  a  town  meeting  and  declared, 
•*Thls  town  Is  under  the  thumb  of  a  gang 
of  pinks  and  Reds  and  It's  time  that  the 
real  Americans  here  did  something  about  it." 

Minutes  later,  this  old-timer  was  ap- 
proached by  two  men  of  the  Communist-led 
faction  whom  he  knew  to  be  lawyers.  One  of 
them  shoved  his  fist  In  his  face. 

"You've  Just  committed  a  vicious  alander." 
he  said,  "and  unless  you  retract  It  publicly, 
we're  going  to  sue." 

"Go  ahead  and  cue."  he  replied.  "What  I 
Mid  Is  true  and  you  know  It." 

"Maybe  so."  the  lawyers  cald,  "but  you'll 
■till  have  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  you  and 
before  we're  through  with  you,  it'll  cost  you 
every  cent  you  have." 

Like  any  citizen  confronted  with  the  threat 
of  •  lawsuit,  the  old  timer  was  alarmed.    He 


felt  sure  he  could  substantlatfl  his  charges 
but  he  knew  he  couldn't  afford  the  big  fee  a 
lawyer  might  ask  to  defend  him.  Such  a 
trial,  he  knew,  might  drag  on  for  months 
or  years.  And  supposing  th«  "Commies" 
won. 

At  the  next  meeting  he  rose  and  withdrew 
his  statement. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  this  retreat  was  not  lost 
on  others  at  the  meeting  and  a  budding  re- 
bellion against  the  Reds  collapsed.  Today 
that  New  York  town  of  10,000  people  Is  still 
under  the  sway  of  the  Red-led  clique. 

The  two  lawyers  who  threatened  the  old- 
ilmer  were,  of  course,  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists' legal  steamroller  and  their  blackmail- 
ing approach  was  typical  of  the  techniques 
It  employs. 

This  Red  legal  machine  is  used  throughout 
the  country.  In  big  cities  and  small  towns,  to 
Intimidate  Individuals,  organizations,  and 
even  newspapers  who  oppose  the  Stalinists. 
But  that  ts  not  all  It  is  used  for. 
It  Is  used  to  aid  Communist  spies  and  con- 
spirators escape  punishment  for  their  ad- 
mitted crimes. 

It  Is  used  to  discredit  the  courts  and  the 
democratic  code  of  Justice. 

It  Is  used  to  plant  Communist  lawyers 
In  high  Government  posts  so  that  they  can 
commit  espionage  In  behalf  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  activities  of  this  machine  are  so  wide- 
spread, ard  so  menacing,  that  Immediate 
Btecs  to  offset  them  are  Imperative. 

What  Is  desp3rately  needed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Is  a  remedial  program  consisting  of  two 
equally  Important  points.  One  provides  for 
the  legal  profession  Jtself  to  clean  house. 
Tlie  other  calls  for  the  rallying  of  all  law- 
yers within  the  ranks  of  the  American  Le- 
gion to  help  In  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. Under  Its  terms,  lawyers'  committees 
would  be  established  In  every  post  to  pro- 
tect good  Americans  from  legal  persecution 
by  the  Communists. 

That  something  must  be  done,  and  soon. 
Is  certain. 

Here  are  some  actual  case  histories  of  how 
the  red  legal  Juggernaut  has  been  fimctlon- 
Ing: 

In  a  small  town  near  Chicago,  a  veteran 
demanded  the  ouster  of  a  confessed  Commu- 
nist from  the  city  council. 

The  next  day.  this  veteran,  who  was  earn- 
ing less  than  $75  a  week  as  a  bank  teller,  was 
sued  for  $50, COO. 

In  filing  their  suit,  the  Communists  de- 
liberately saw  to  It  that  It  received  wide 
newspaper  attention.  Just  as  they  expected, 
the  bank  for  which  the  veteran  worked  didn't 
like  this  publicity  and  discharged  him. 

Out  In  the  Midwest,  a  young  businessman 
started  a  campaign  to  oust  a  known  Commu- 
nist from  his  position  as  the  city  welfare 
administrator.  This  businessman  knew  that 
the  Communist  In  question  was  utilizing  his 
post  not  only  to  aid  other  Reds  but  also  to 
dl-scrlmlnate  against  non-Communists  In 
real  need  of  relief. 

within  10  dpys  after  he  hpd  launched  the 
drive,  this  businessman,  who  was  the  head  of 
a  small,  struggling  factory,  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  left-wing  lawyer.  It  was  a  threat 
to  bring  suit  against  his  company  for  alleged 
Infringement  of  patents. 

Before  he  even  had  a  chance  to  reply  to 
the  letter,  the  businessman  got  p.  telephone 
call.     It  was  from  the  left-wing  lawyer. 

"If  you'll  drop  your  campaign,"  he  said, 
"we'll  drop  our  suit.  If  you  won't,  well 
take  your  business  away  from  you." 

The  businessman  told  him,  "Go  to  hell.** 
As  a  result,  his  concern  Is  now  tied  up  In 
the  courts. 
Nor  Is  It  solely  laymen  who  have  suffered. 
When  the  police  of  a  southern  city  tried 
to  halt  an  Illegal  Communist-sponsored  pa- 
rade the  commie  stooges  intentionally  created 
such  a  row  that  they  had  to  be  arrested. 


Less  than  •  week  afterward  «  half  doeen 
policemen  had  been  served  with  papers  in 
a  false-arrest  suit. 

Right  now  Paul  Robeson  and  some  of  his 
fellow  left-wingers  have  a  $2,000,000  dam- 
age  suit  pending  against  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  of  Westchester  Coimty, 
N.  Y.  That,  you'll  recall,  U  where  the 
commies  provoked  two  shocking  riots. 

Tiie  extent  to  which  the  Communist  legal 
machine  will  go  was  Illustrated  even  more 
vividly  In  Connecticut  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  editor  of  a  small  newspaper  there 
who  had  been  vigorously  crtisadlng  against 
certain  Communist  organizations  was  visited 
by  a  delegation  of  three  lawyers  from  nearby 
Hartford. 

"We've  come  to  ask  you  to  halt  these  at- 
tficks  on  our  organizations,"  they  said. 

"You're  wasting  yotir  time,"  the  editor 
told  them. 

"Then  we'll  sue  you  for  $1,000,000  dam- 
ages." 

"Go  ahead  and  sue,"  the  editor  said. 

"You're  forgetting  something,"  the  trio 
of  attorneys  stated.  "Under  Connecticut 
law  we  can  attach  all  the  property  and  funds 
of  your  newspaper  In  a  case  like  this.  And 
we  can  freeze  them  until  the  outcome  of 
trial.  That  means  you  won't  be  able  to 
use  your  bank  account  or  anything  else 
for  months  and  maybe  years." 

Although  this  editor  has  continued  bis 
fight  on  communism,  he  has  been  having 
some  sleepless,  worrying  nights  lately. 

The  Reds  lawyers  have  moved  in  on  anti- 
Communist  WTlters  and  publishers,  too. 

When  Eugene  Lyons,  the  noted  author, 
wrote  a  book  exposing  the  subversive  meth- 
ods of  the  Comnjtinlsts,  Reds  all  over  the 
Nation  bombarded  the  publisher  with  threats 
of  suit. 

One  fellow  traveler  actually  filed  suit.  and. 
despite  Lyons'  objections,  the  publisher 
backed  down  before  the  threats  of  the  fel- 
low traveler's  lawyers  and  agreed  to  make 
revisions  in  the  text  of  the  book. 

The  fellow  traveler  didn't  stop  there. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  prevent  t>ook 
wholesalers  from  distributing  the  book. 

"Well  sue  you  too."  his  lawyers  told  the 
book  wholesalers,  "unless  you  stop  handling 
this  book." 

They  brought  so  much  pressure  that  sev- 
eral wholesalers  became  frightened,  too,  and 
ceased  distributing  the  book., 

Harassing  tactics  of  this  sort  are.  however, 
only  one  use  the  Communists  make  of  their 
legal  machine. 

They  constantly  utilize  It  to  protect  party 
followers  from  paying  the  penalty  for  their 
subversive  acts. 

To  do  this,  they  maintain  a  regular  pool 
of  high-priced  lawyers,  each  of  them  skilled 
at  taking  advantage  ol  all  loopholes  In 
American  law.  These  lawyers  are  always  on 
call  for  the  defense  of  Reds  who  get  Into 
trouble.  So  strict  Is  party  discipline  that 
they  win  drop  any  other  client  they  may 
be  representing,  no  matter  how  high  the  fee, 
to  defend  anyone  the  party  designates. 

Time  and  again,  these  machine  lawyers 
have  succeeded  in  getting  Communists  out 
of  blatent  Jams. 

Scores  of  alien  Communists  have  been 
saved  from  deportation  by  their  tricks. 
Hundreds  of  Communists  have  successfully 
avoided  answering  the  questions  of  congres- 
sional probers  because  of  their  legal  strata- 
gems. 

The  congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  so  outraged  by  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  Reds'  lawyers,  Mau- 
rice L.  Braverman,  cf  V/ashlngton.  D.  C.  that 
former  Congressman  John  McDowell,  Penn- 
sylvania, exclaimed  bitterly: 

"It  is  not  beyond  the  Iwunds  of  possibili- 
ty that  an  attorney,  too.  Is  a  traitor  to  bis 
country." 

Nothing  is  too  extreme  for  some  of  thes* 
lawyers  to  do.  Character  assassination  is, 
tot  instance,  one  of  their  specialties. 
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Mervyn  Rathbome,  a  reformed  Commu- 
nist who  used  to  be  president  of  the  CIO 
American  Communications  Association, 
found  that  out  when  be  was  called  to  testify 
at  the  recent  trial  of  Harry  Bridges  for  per- 
jury. The  defense  counsel  went  to  such 
lengths  to  discredit  Rathborne's  statement 
that  Bridges,  the  left-wing  stevedore  leader, 
had  lied  when  he  said  he  had  never  been  a 
Communist,  the  prosecuting  attorney  had  to 
protest. 

The  defense,  he  complained  to  the  court, 
had  badgered  and  threatened  Rathbome  and 
referred  to  him  a^  a  burglar,  a  dnmkard,  a 
gambler,  a  thief,  a  liar. 

The  Reds'  lawyers  do  nrare.  though,  than 
Just  put  up  a  defense  for  accused  commies. 
They  also  are  ultra-skilled  at  making  every 
trial  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Stalinist  propa- 
ganda. 

The  trial  of  the  11  top  leaders  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Government   is   a   graphic   example   of   this. 

Knowing  that  the  evidence  was  pre- 
ponderantly against  the  defendants,  their 
attorneys  set  out  to  oallk  the  trial  dry  for 
propaganda  purposes.  They  turned  the  case 
Into  an  "agit-prop"  device — a  means  for 
creating  agitation  and  propaganda.  They 
used  the  trial  to  cast  reflections  on  the 
American  Jtu-y  system  and  the  fairness  of 
American  Judges. 

As  part  of  this  plot,  the  Reds'  lawyers 
made  their  grandstand  charges  that  Negroes 
and  Jews  were  excluded  from  Federal  Jury 
rolls — an  accusation  that  was  completely 
dlsproven  but  which  made  for  2  months  of 
headlines. 

As  part  of  this  plot,  the  Reds'  lawyers 
adopted  heckl'ng.  obstructionlstlc  tactics 
which  thereatened  to  convert  the  trial  Into 
a  circus.  They  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  exasperate  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  and 
make  him  declare  a  mistrial.  Their  efforts 
were  so  flagrant  that  they  resulted  In  Jail 
sentences  for  several  of  the  lawyers  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

It  Is  significant.  Incidentally,  that  Vincent 
Halllnan,  chief  defense  counsel  for  Harry 
Bridges,  was  also  held  In  contempt  by  a 
Federal  Judge  for  employing  the  same  type 
of  courtroom  conduct. 

In  both  cases,  the  object  of  the  attorneys 
appeared  plain — to  break  down  public  con- 
fidence in  democratic  Judicial  processes. 

The  most  sinister  of  all  uses  made  by  the 
Communists  for  their  legal  machine  is  the 
Infiltration  of  the  Government  for  sub- 
versive purposes. 

Congressional  Investigators  have  dis- 
covered how  this  plot  has  operated. 

The  Conununist  Party  laid  the  ground- 
work for  it  back  In  the  thirties  by  getting  Joes 
for  party  lawyers  in  such  Federal  agencies 
as  the  PWA,  the  WPA.  the  AAA.  and  the  old 
NRA.  The  lawyers  they  planted  there  saw 
to  It  that  other  Communist  attorneys  were 
hired,  and  they  helped  each  other  get  placed 
in  sensitive  spots  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  was  how  Alger  Hiss  obtained  his 
high-ranking  post  in  the  State  Department 
and  was  able,  according  to  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Whlttaker  Chambers,  to  act  as  a 
spy  for  the  Soviets. 

The  Communist  underground  in  Washing- 
ton was  full  of  these  lawyers.  In  it.  accord- 
ing to  Chambers'  sworn  testimony,  were  left- 
wing  attorneys  like  Nathan  Witt.  Lee  Press- 
man, and  Jotui  Abt.  When  these  three  and 
the  others  were  asked  whether  they  were 
memliers  of  the  Communist  Party,  they  re- 
fused to  reply. 

To  answer  this  simple  question,  they  said, 
might  incriminate  them. 

The  Injiuy  that  men  like  these  have  done, 
and  still  may  be  doing,  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  enormous. 

There  Is  yet  another  ma>3r  use  which  the 
Beds  make  of  their  legal  machine.    It  Is 


one  of  their  chief  Instruments  for  subvcrtlnc 
labor  unions. 

In  every  union  in  which  the  Commimista 
have  any  Influence,  they  always  seek  to  get 
one  of  their  lawyers  appointed  as  the  organi- 
zation counsel. 

"Communist  lawyers,"  states  an  official 
congressional  report,  "serve  as  the  direct 
channel  t>etween  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  union.  Although  not  elected  by  the 
membership  and  not  responsible  to  it,  they 
often  exercise  monopoly  control  of  coUectlv* 
bargaining  and  union  policy. 

"They  are  responsible  for  all  kinds  of 
legal  triclcs  to  perpettutte  the  control  of  Com- 
munist officials  and  stifle  all  opposltioo." 

How  does  the  Red  legal  Juggernaut  fune- 
tion? 

At  the  top.  in  toUl  control.  Is  the  party* 
Politburo.  Next  in  command  are  the  party 
heads  in  the  various  States  and  cities.  Under 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Politburo,  these 
local  Conununist  chieftains  decide  what  cases 
they  want  their  lawyers  to  handle,  what  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  they  want  them  to  assail. 

How  does  the  Red  legal  machine  recnilt 
its  forces? 

The  party  makes  it  a  special  point  to  en- 
roll lawyers  in  preference  to  any  other  group. 
It  maintains  a  regular  lawyers'  fraction  In- 
side the  organization.  Today,  Insiders  say 
that  more  than  5,000  of  the  party's  55.000 
dues-paying  members  are  lawyers.  Typical 
of  them  is  Harry  Sacher.  who  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  party  memt>er  by  Louis  Budena. 

The  force  of  5,000  attorneys,  moreover,  rep- 
resents only  a  part  of  the  party's  legal 
strength.  In  addition  to  it,  the  {Mrty  can 
also  count  on  the  help  of  thousands  of  fel- 
low-traveling lawyers. 

The  princlpMil  mechanism  utilized  by  the 
Red  legal  machine  is  the  "front  organiza- 
tion." 

More  than  20  separate  legal  "fronts"  have 
been  established  by  the  party  precisely  for 
this  purpose.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
the  All-California  Conference  for  Defense  of 
CivU  Rights  and  Aid  to  Labor's  Prisoners  to 
the  Oklahoma  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  Committee  for  Citizenship 
Rights. 

Typical  of  them  is  the  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Joint  Anti-Pascist  Refugee 
Committee.  It  has  been  descrltjed  by  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  "drummed  up  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  feilow-travelers  to  defend 
known  Commimlsts  from  charges  of  per- 
jury, contempt  of  Congress  and  the  courts. 
immigration  and  passport  fraud.  Ulegal  reg- 
istration, and  other  violations  of  law." 

Also  typical  is  the  International  Juiidlcal 
Association.  The  New  York  City  Cotuidl  has 
said  that  it  is  "devoted  to  the  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Communists  and  radical 
agitators  •  •  •  not  limited  merely  to  legal 
research  but  to  sharp  criticism  of  existing 
governmental  agenclM  and  defense  of  sub- 
versive groups." 

The  two  worst  cf  these  Communist  legal 
"fronts,"  unquestionably,  are  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense,  or  or- 
ganization officially  branded  "The  American 
section  *  *  *  of  the  Red  International 
Aid."  Formed  in  Detroit  on  AprU  28,  1946. 
this  Civil  Rights  Congress,  it  has  been  fotmd. 
is  "dedicated  not  to  the  tuosder  issues  of  dvU 
lit>ertles  but  Bp>eciflcally  to  the  defense  of 
individual  Communists  and  the  Communist 
Party." 

The  National  Lawyers  OuUd  is  even  more 
dangerous  l>ecause  it  has  been  able  to  cam- 
ouflage its  Communist  connections. 

Formed  as  an  organization  of  lawyers  os- 
tensibly interested  in  raising  the  standards 
of  the  bar.  the  Guild  succeeded  in  enrolling 
thousands  of  non-suspecting  lawyers,  men 
of  the  caUt>re  of  Jtxlge  Ferdlnsnd  Peeora, 
Joseph  D.  McGoldrtck  and  Nathan  MsrgolX, 
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the  Solicitor  to  the  United  SUtes  Dfpaxt- 
Bient  of  the  Interior 

AlUiough  all  three  of  these  men.  and 
many  others,  have  «mce  quit  in  dlsf;u5t  over 
the  orpanlration's  adherence  to  the  Commu- 
nist Une,  the  Guild  stUl  maintains  lu  facade 
of  respectability. 

Just  how  much  this  ou:at  has  been  able 
to  dupe  the  public  came  plarmgly  to  the 
surface  orUy  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

The  expose  occurred  when  an  enterprising 
Washington  correspondent  asked  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  how  It  determined  the 
qualifications  of  persons  nominated  for  Fed- 
eral Judgeships  by  President  Truman. 

"We  pet  the  advice  of  outside  organlra- 
tlons."  committee  officials  declared. 

■"What  sort  of  organizations?"  the  cor- 
respondent  Inquired. 

"The  National  Lawyers  Guild,"  the  com- 
mittee said. 

Incredible  as  It  may  sound,  the  all-Im- 
portant Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  was  consulting  with  an  orcanl- 
zatlon  named  by  Earl  Browder  himself  as  "a 
Cotnmunlst  transmiaslon  belt"  as  to  who 
aliould  Sit  on  the  Federal  bench. 

So  far.  all  endeavors  to  fight  the  Com- 
munl5t  legal  machine  have  failed.  When 
a  move  was  made  In  the  California  leg- 
islature to  compel  lawyers  to  take  loyalty 
oaths,  the  machine  licked  It. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  am  calling 
for  the  adoption  of  the  two-plank  remedial 
program  which  I  otitllned  earlier  In  this 
article.    The  need  for  It  Is  urgent. 

Under  this  program,  the  legal  profession 
Itaelf  would  whack  down  on  Communist  law. 
yers  who  make  a  mockiry  out  of  the  Canons 
of  the  professional  ethics  of  the  bar. 

The  grlerance  committees  In  the  various 
locml  bar  asaoctations  must  mure  to  disbar 
any  lawyers  who  deliberately  try  to  sabotage 
the  American  system  of  jtistlce. 

Grievance  committees  In  most  bar  aasocla- 
ttons  have  this  right,  and  it  Is  up  to  them 
to  use  it. 

Soda  a  mon  would  not  deprive  Com- 
munists, or  anyone  else,  of  the  legal  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  American  Constitution.  It  would  simply 
prevent  Communist  lawyers  from  sabotaging 
the  Constitution. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  legal  profession 
li — and  knows  It  is — under  fire  for  Its  disre- 
gard of  the  public.  There  Is.  In  the  words 
of  Glenn  R.  Winters,  editor  of  the  Jotirnal  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  "an 
estrangement  between  attorneys  and  the 
public.* 

The  t>ar  can  do  much  to  ease  this  estrange- 
ment by  acting  against  the  type  of  lawyers 
Who  most  discredit  It. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  call  on  the  bar  to  act  now. 

But  even  that  will  not  be  enough. 

What  also  is  needed  Is  legal  protection  for 
the  average  American  who  believes  it  hH 
patriotic  duty  to  stand  up  against  the 
Commies. 

That  is  why  I.  as  national  commander 
Of  the  American  Legion,  am  calling  on  law- 
yer-members of  the  Legion  to  Join  the  battle 
against  the  Reds. 

I  urge  that  each  Legion  post  organise  a 
committee  of  lawyers  from  among  its  own 
membership  who  wotild  be  prepared  to  give 
advice  to  aiiy  Legionnaire  tangling  with  the 
Bed  legal  machine  They  would  tell  what 
Is  safe,  and  what  Is  legally  unsafe,  for  him 
to  sey  and  do  They  would  tell  him  how 
•erlottsly  to  take  the  threats  of  the  Red 
lavfyers  and  how  much  attention  he  need 
pay  to  their  blackjacking  methods. 

If  a  Legionnaire  leami  that  a  public  ofllclal 
In  his  town  Is  a  Communist  and  wants  to 
make  it  known,  be  could  discuss  the  matter 
first  with  his  post's  legal  committee.  H* 
could  find  otit  how  aoUd  it  the  evidence  h» 
has.  and  whether  he  has  the  right  to  air  It. 
This  win  safeguard  him  by  keeping  him  from 
in*fc«Ttf  charges  he  can't  make  stick. 


Eqtially  Important,  the  legal  committee 
would  be  ready  to  defend  any  Legionnaire 
unjustly  attacked  by  the  Communists. 

What  if  there  are  no  lawyers  in  a  Legion 
poet? 

Then  the  post  should  enlist  the  aid  of 
prominent  anti-Communist  lawyers  in  town. 
The  post  should  explain  the  threat  of  the 
Communist  legal  machine  and  ask  these 
other  attorneys  to  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
1  am  certain  that  they  will  be  glad  to  help. 

Both  these  steps,  the  clean-up  of  the 
bar  and  the  establishment  of  Legion  legal 
committees,  are  essential  if  the  Red  legal 
Juggernaut  is  to  be  stopped  from  continuing 
to  trample  on  the  civil  liberties  of  America 
and  genuine  Americans. 


Kaiffht  With  a  G-String 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF   Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Knight  With  a  G-Stiing,"  by 
Gen.  Wendell  Westov?r.  This  article 
appeal  ed  in  the  June  isiue  of  the  Reserve 
Officer. 

Per  2  years  General  Westover  served 
as  the  executive  for  Reserve  and  ROTC 
Affairs  Department  of  the  Army.  A  vet- 
eran of  the  two  World  Wars.  General 
Westover  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
1947  at  the  request  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, who  desired  his  services  in  rela- 
tion to  promoting  the  postwar  Army 
Reserve  Corps  program.  In  November 
1949  General  Westover  requested  return 
to  inactive  duty  to  resume  direction 
of  his  extensive  business  interests  in 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  report  made  by  an  officer 
who  should  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Reserves.  As  I  feel  strongly  about 
the  Reserves.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  action  to  consolidate  the  Reserves 
Into  an  organization  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  still  a  long  way  off. 
Unless  some  positive  action  is  taken 
immediately,  the  Reserves  will  be  hurt 
immeasurably  in  that  its  plans  will  fail 
for  lack  of  action. 
The  article  follows: 

A  ILnicht  With  a  G-Strino 
(Times  have  changed:  modern  mlnutemen 
cannot  gallop  to  airms  through  the  rubble 
after  a  sneak  attack  on  our  cities;  they 
need  the  armor  of  being  readied  prior  to 
attack.  Clothed  only  in  the  current 
g -string  support,  our  Army  Organized  Re- 
serves are  an  unrealistic  security  delusion) 

(By  Brig.   Gen.  Wendell  Westover,   Army  of 
the  United  States) 
"Mission     •     •     •     to      furnish     •     •     • 

(1)  units  effectively  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped    In    time    of    peace     •     •     •     and 

(2)  additional  trained  personnel  (Indlvld- 
Ufils)  •  •  •  for  augmentation  of  the 
AUS."  Thus  reads  the  ctirrent  postwar  jpollcy 
for  the  Army  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 
There  is  no  validity  in  the  statement  that 
the  Army  does  not  want  a  Reserve.  It  does 
want  one.  It  has  to  have  one;  even  in  pres- 
ent peacetimes,  there  are  more  Reserve  ol- 
Scers  on  duty  than  there  are  Regulara. 


The  question  Is:  what  kind  of  a  Reserve* 
Has  the  Department  of  Army  reversed  the 
priority  of  the  ORC  missions? 

During  the  winter  of  1948  our  military 
planners  stated:  (a)  "Never  again  will  oiu' 
Nation  have  months  of  relative  Immunity 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  mobilize,  train, 
and  equip  an  effective  fighting  force,"  (b) 
"•  •  •  only  the  ready  can  validly  hope 
for  victory,"  (c)  '•*  •  •  among  the  many 
lessons  of  the  last  war  •  •  •  the  neces- 
sity for  a  ready  Reserve." 

During  the  spring  of  1950  we  have  been  In- 
formed of  the  cold  war  that  "the  situation  Is 
worsening."  What  progress  have  we  made 
during  the  Intervening  period?  This  sum- 
mary Is  presented  as  Informative,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  citizens  as  reservists  and 
citizens  as  taxpayers,  provided  with  maxi- 
mum uru-estricted  information,  may  intelli- 
gently further  the  national  security. 

If  it  be  critical,  let  It  be  understood  that 
the  criticism  Is  not  aimed  at  individuals  as 
such,  but  at  accomplishments  within  their 
peacetime  duties.  Nor  Is  there  Intended  a 
challenge  of  sincerity  by  virtue  of  member- 
ship In  the  regular  establishments.  On  the 
contrary,  superlatives  of  my  admiration  for 
caliber  and  accomplishment,  and  optimum 
ties  of  friendship,  apply  not  to  civilians  or 
reservists,  but  to  regular  officers,  active  and 
retired,  and  dead  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Substantial  progress  In  the  advancement 
of  Reserve  programs  has  marked  the  last  3 
years.  Certainly  there  has  been  caused  an 
acceleration  of  attention  to  Reserve  matters. 
Why  then  my  Impatience?  Because  who 
shall  know  that  we  shall  not  be  attacked  to- 
morrow, or  a  month  hencef  Who  can  guar- 
antee time  to  accomplish  an  optimum  prac- 
ticable strength  with  which  to  either  pre- 
vent aggression  against  us.  or  minimize  the 
risk  of  losing  a  war  If  we  have  too  little,  too 
late?  Calculated  risks  can  be  falsely  pre- 
mised upon  concepts  contaminated  by  tra- 
dition. 

Defense  Secretary  Forrestal's  Committee 
on  Civilian  Components  (the  Gray  board) 
was  appointed  In  November  1947  because 
scores  of  thousands,  weary  of  World  War  II 
action  and  concerned  that  weakness  would 
end  the  armistice,  raised  the  issue  of  expe- 
dition with  respect  to  our  postwar  military 
or^tanlzation. 

The  majority  of  witnesses  before  the  board 
held  that:  (a)  The  National  Guard  is  basi- 
cally a  State  force;  that  in  any  future  war 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  well  become  a  theater  of  operations, 
causing  governors  to  retain  them  for  protec- 
tion of  their  own  areas;  (b)  that  no  Interval 
may  be  safely  assumed  between  M-day  and 
D-day. 

What  happened?  The  board  unanimously 
agreed  that  with  the  Nations  security  as  its 
objective,  among  basic  principles  were:  (1) 
Administration  and  training  of  the  Reserve 
forces  are  as  Important  as  administration  and 
training  of  the  Regular  forces;  (2)  members 
of  the  Reserve  forces  and  of  the  Regular 
services  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  under 
equal  circumstances  and.  to  this  end.  all 
true  disparities  between  Reserves  and  Reg- 
ulars and  among  Reserves  should  be  elimi- 
nated; and  (3)  an  effective  Reserve  program 
will  require  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  National  Military 
Establishment. 

Weeks  of  hearings,  months  of  collation  and 
evaluation:  Fubmlsslon  of  the  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  announcement  It  would 
be  considered,  clnssiftcation  imposed  upon  a 
20-foot  shelf  of  testimony,  and  silence. 

By  fall  the  inertia  brouj^ht  about  an 
Executive  order  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
directing  that  World  War  II  experienced  per- 
sonnel of  the  Reserves  be  utilised  to  the 
maximum  Interest  of  the  natlonid  security 
and  In  such  manner  as  to  engender  partici- 
pation by  rJtlzeiis  already  having  burden* 
some  responsibilities. 
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Pollowlng  the  consternation  evident  when 
his  reelection  p>ermUted  insistence  that  the 
order  be  carried  out,  attention  was  shifted 
from  the  preparation  of  Justifications  for 
delays  to  actually  assigning  in  excess  of  80 
ofHcers  out  of  the  Pentagon's  thotisands  to 
full-time  duties  with  the  task. 

A  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
(retarded  in  his  effectiveness  by  lack  of  serv- 
ice with  ROTC.  NO.  or  ORC)  was  desig- 
nated. An  expediting  committee  was  estab- 
lished which  met  weekly  for  several  months. 
By  that  time  so  many  meeting  hotirs  were 
consumed  with  reports  as  to  why  curative 
action  had  not  been  possible  that  no  time 
remained  for  consideration  of  additional 
problems,  and  the  frequency  of  the  assem- 
blies was  reduced.  The  special  adviser,  how- 
ever, impatient  with  the  embarrassment  of 
responsibility,  finally  obtained  a  command 
decision  to  employ  all  staff  divisions  in  an 
effort  to  prepare  a  coordinated  plan  quickly. 

In  the  meantime,  an  ad  hoc  committee 
was  appointed  to  restudy  the  troop  basis  of 
the  ORC  and  National  Guard,  composed  of 
officers  and  civilians  of  high  stature  in  their 
fields — the  Byrnes  committee.  This  Moham- 
med tackled  a  mountain  of  National  Guard 
politics,  and,  assisted  by  self-secured  Re- 
serve commanders  and  the  defection  of  the 
ROA  member,  laid  an  egg  so  putrid  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  said,  in  essence,  "I 
won't  approve  it — if  I  must  forget  artillery 
and  learn  truck  driving,  to  hell  with  it." 

Actually,  the  relegation  of  the  ORC  to 
low  man  on  the  totem  pole  was  protested 
primarily  because  their  resulting  mission 
was  beyond  reasonable  capability.  To  re- 
quire 60  percent  of  World  War  II  combat 
experienced  officers  of  the  arms  to  shift 
M06  in  order  to  acquire  assignments  to  well- 
supported  units,  appears  not  only  unrealistic 
but  not  In  the  interest  of  security.  To  make 
one  component  essentially  a  service-type  or- 
ganization, except  for  a  pool  of  individuals. 
Ignores  their  experience  as  well  as  their  in- 
terests. 

Part  of  the  camouflage  was  the  prominence 
given  ORC  divisions.  Many  of  their  com- 
manders, anxious  to  retain  command  but 
shrinking  from  contributing  more  than  a 
modicum  of  time,  maintained  that  their 
units  did  not  desire  nor  could  progress  be- 
yond cadre  strength,  this  despite  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  number  of  subordinate 
units  had  done  so  without  the  assistance 
In  facilities,  equipment,  and  training  that 
would  have  eased  their  problems.  With  full 
knowledge  that  under  approved  policies  these 
ORC  divisions  are  training  units  only  and 
will  not  be  mobilized  as  such,  the  com- 
manders persist  in  withholding  from  their 
subordinates  the  Information  that  they  are 
in  reality  members  of  units  afforded  low  pri- 
orities of  support  (equipment,  camp  train- 
ing, and  pay)  which  are  destined  to  fur- 
nish indiviouals  for  the  secondary  mission 
of  the  corps. 

There,  exposed,  is  a  fundamental  cleavage 
between  enthusiastic,  active  Reserve  officers, 
and  the  common  consent  of  the  senior 
ranks. 

A  hundred  thousand  Reserve  officers  who 
did  the  fighting  in  the  recent  war  desire  a 
unit  concept.  Reserve  unlu  are  required  In 
readiness  before  even  our  key  Regular  divi- 
sions may  be  effectively  combat-employed. 
But  officers  in  key  planning  and  command 
positions  say  of  the  ORC.  "No  matter  what 
the  terminology,  they  are  a  pool  if  war 
comes."  The  recently  announced  new  Re- 
serve program,  containing  few  combat-tjrpe 
units  of  any  size,  was  firmed  over  the  pro- 
tests of  those  who  do  not  believe  In  the 
unit  concept  for  the  ORC  and  frankly  ex- 
pect it  to  fall.  (What  better  impetus  to- 
ward failure  than  through  such  tongue-in- 
cheek  support?) 

Ironically  enough,  the  final  pressure  that 
expedited  the  new  program  came  from  an  ex- 
teiual  cause:    the  creation  of  the  Civilian 


Components  Policy  Board  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  heat  was  put  oa 
to  get  the  program  wrapped  up  befwe  It 
could  be  too  closely  scrutinized  by  that 
higher  authority. 

Yet  even  that  group  was  subject  to  threat 
of  investigation.  Dswrr  Short  Informed 
its  chairman,  at  a  hearing  before  bis  special 
committee  of  the  Congress  appointed  to  look 
Into  the  inertia  with  respect  to  Reserve 
affairs,  that  monthly  reports  of  progress  must 
satisfy  his  committee  and  further,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  hear  the  Army  refer 
to  the  ORC  as  "our  Reeervea,"  he  was  tired 
of  hearing,  and  feeling  the  Implication,  of 
"the  Reserves." 

Without  command  follow-through  at  all 
levels,  the  DOA  attitude  toward  the  ORG 
becomes  a  variable,  depending  upon  individ- 
uals' inclinations.  Although  it  is  now 
deemed  essential  that  every  Regular,  during 
the  course  of  his  career,  have  service  with 
Reserve  components,  all  too  few  have  had 
such  orientation  in  the  past.  Is  it  not  more 
accurate  to  cay  that  the  system  is  respon- 
sible for  any  lack  of  cooperation? 

In  face  of  a  restless  international  situation 
and  otir  admitted  shortage  of  military  man- 
power, let  alone  trained  manpower,  readied 
In  the  minimum  of  time,  what  Jtistification 
for  discarding  willing  volunteers  who  are  still 
In  their  thirties  and  physically  fit?  Why, 
with  an  emergency  stated  by  high  authority 
to  be  staring  us  in  the  face,  do  we  limit  the 
number  who  can  earn  promotions  to  any 
grade,  and  thereby  discourage  many  who 
should  be  rewarded  for  maintaining  pro- 
ficiency? The  approved  answer  is  that  we 
have  a  surplus  to  our  needs.  Is  It  not  fair  to 
ask  whether  those  needs  encompass  the  re- 
quired ZI  defenses,  the  mtiltiload  of  expe- 
dited training  when  time  is  at  a  premium. 
When  we  shall  have  no  respite  after  M-day 
to  prepare  in  accord  with  past  schedules? 
We  are  informed  that  mobilization  has  a 
governor  imposed  by  facilities,  equipment. 
transportation,  etc.  Well,  since  the  enemy 
of  the  future  will  not  permit  us  such  a 
timetable,  let's  solve  the  problem.  One  way 
Is  to  comply  with  War  Department  policies 
of  1945-46  as  amended:  Reserve  \mits  In 
readiness. 

Ah.  but  that  requires  funds  beyond  the 
amount  available.  Yes;  it  does  require 
funds  beyond  the  2.7  percent  of  the  Army's 
1951  fiscal  limiting  figure:  but  what  of  the 
mentioned  Gray  Board  basic  principle  that 
the  Reserve  program  will  require  a  substan- 
tial pDrtlon?  Isn't  it  logical  that  when  an 
over-all  deficiency  in  funds  exists  that  a 
higher  proportion  be  expended  on  the  more 
economical  Reserves  who  are  already  tr&lned? 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that  em- 
phasis upon  the  Reserve  component  indicates 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  over-all  picture. 
Such  reasoning  would  appear  not  only  to  de- 
mand a  violation  of  mission  but  a  travesty  on 
economy. 

One  can  scarcely  quarrel  with  a  JCS  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  number  of  divisions 
we  can  deploy  within  a  given  period  after 
M-day;  training  is  a  minor  hurdle  compared 
with  equipping,  clothing,  housing,  feeding, 
and  transporting.  But  no  command  preroga- 
tive can  convince  this  American  that  the  NG 
possesses  any  Gcd-glven  right  or  patented 
ability  to  progress  untrained  levies  faster 
than  can  be  equally  supported  ORC  after 
M-day. 

Nor.  In  fairness,  should  the  blcms  for  mak- 
ing cf  the  ORC,  in  its  primary  mission,  a 
housekeeping  organization  (there  are  ample 
opportunities  for  its  individuals  under  its 
eecordary  mission)  be  placed  on  the  Army. 
The  NG  Bureau,  the  NG  Association,  the  NQ 
AG  Association,  and  all  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters, stood  adamantly  upon  the  conten- 
tion that  by  law  (the  National  De- 
fense Act.  as  amended)  and  by  recent  legis- 
lation (the  phrasing  they  Inserted  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act)  the  NG  troop  basis  was 


Inviolate  and  no  adjustments  necessary  to 
use  war  experienced  Reeenre  personnel  In 
terms  of  their  MOS's  was  permissible.  Only 
a  few  lonely  voices  were  raised  against  the 
decision;  among  them,  the  Kkecutive  for  Re- 
serve and  ROTC;  another,  the  unwelcoma 
and  only  tacitly  obeyed  voice  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief .  And  there  you  have  it:  the 
Regulars  did  not  let  the  Reserve  down,  tha 
guard  won  out. 

Should  the  Reserve  be  good  losers,  to  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  or  should  they 
insist  on  a  review  of  the  facts  to  determine 
whether  unilateral  cut -backs  on  the  ORC, 
without  comparable  reductions  from  an  over- 
expanded  National  Guard  troop  basis,  la  not 
prejudicial  to  the  national  defense? 

It  ill  behooves  one  whose  staff  played  such 
a  major  role  In  translating  field  requirements 
for  active  participation  Into  realistic  ele- 
ments of  the  new  Reserve  program,  to  deny 
Its  merits — and  that  is  not  Intended.  Bow- 
ever,  there  are  certain  aspects,  both  Inclu- 
sions and  omissions,  which  wammt  exami- 
nation. 

Tae  pluses  in  the  program  are  many.  A 
firm  troop  basis  is  established;  the  Depart- 
ment is  finally  committed  to  a  plan;  with 
some  gaps  it  is  a  complete  over-all  package; 
It  specifies  high  priority  to  first-needed 
units;  it  subtracts  impractlcally  small  units; 
It  has  the  backing  of  Army  field  force  c<»n- 
mand  follow-through. 

The  actual  effects  of  the  new  program  will 
become  apparent  as  information  and  under- 
standing percolate  to  lower  echelons  In  the 
field.  Since,  with  respect  to  imlts,  other 
than  training  imits,  the  program  permits 
only  those  required  to  support  the  2S-dlvl- 
Blon  program  in  high  priority  and  since  tha 
National  Guard  troop  basis  (1)  todudes  vir- 
tually no  service-type  units,  but  (2)  has  been 
allocated  many  former  Organized  Beserre 
Corps  units  such  as  cavalry,  antiaircraft  ar- 
tUlery,  etc.,  it  will  become  apparent  that  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  the  Reserve  officers 
of  the  Army  will  either  lack  assignment  op- 
portunity, be  forced  to  transfer  to  a  service 
branch,  or  accept  a  rare  vacancy  in  one  of 
the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  divisions,  none 
of  which  are  scheduled  for  mobilization  and 
are  perpetuated  as  training  units  aa  a  sop  to 
their  commanders. 

A  successfxil  curtain  of  secrecy  has  been 
r  atntalned  over  the  penalties  to  the  Re- 
serves caused  by  allocation  of  funds  and 
equipment  to  National  Guard  divisions  not 
included  in  early  mobilization  plans.  Poli- 
cies now  provide  like  support  for  National 
Guard  divisions  Irrespective  of  their  mobili- 
zation timing;  in  consequence  many  receive 
eqiapmert  for  their  low-priority  status  at 
the  expense  of  Reserve  units  with  higher 
priority  status.  Such  procedure  is  subject 
to  a  valid  challenge  In  the  national  defense 
interests. 

Furthermore,  care  has  been  taken  that 
the  Congress  not  understand  that  the  cost 
of  equipment  to  ready  many  of  the  service- 
type  Reserve  units  required  to  enable  the 
combat  deployment  of  Regular  and  National 
Guard  divisions  is  several  times  greater  than 
the  cost  of  equipping  National  Guard  com- 
bat-type units,  yet  no  budget  adjustments 
have  been  recommended. 

A  potential  bright  spot  Is  the  facilities  bill 
before  the  Congress,  designed  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components  of  all 
services  with  maximum  economy  by  virtue 
of  Joint  use. 

No  action,  however,  has  been  taken  by 
either  the  Department  of  Defense  or  tha 
Departments  to  increase  releasing  Oovem- 
ment-owned  facilities  to  civil  use.  In  Btif- 
falo.  for  example,  a  structure  adequate  for 
all  the  Reserves,  was  sold  at  a  fraction  of  It* 
cost,  and  about  tl  ,000,000  of  tazpayan* 
money  will  be  required  to  erect  a  subetitvta. 
Opportunities  for  scores  of  mniions  of  dol- 
lars   savings    have    been    allowed    to    lap— 
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Uirougb  lii«ra»  «iiJch  cmsi  only  be  explalnf<d 
by  Ucii  oX  Afi&^L&i^i  secret&nes  lor  Reserves. 

Ijcgostica:  •upper'.  U  vo  be  liiiuie<l  to  TA-85 
•quipaae-l.  e\e&  ror  uniU  declAred  esseniud 
to  tb«  25  UiVi&iL  iLS  profcr&nx.  IX  M-day  and 
D-day  ccuK^lde  tiie  a^a^'^ssor  Xcm-c**  will  hiiVe 
tbc  problem  o!  rrtUUng  a  barrage  ol  traai- 
lag  aids. 

O;  a:i  U:e  ORC  problem*  probably  the  most 
dlflScuIt  1»  thit  of  hold  me  and  augmentuig 
)U  eiiUsted  pcnonnei.  Te;  iht  Department 
of  the  Army  has  stea^ifa&tly  refused  to  urge 
upon  Congresa  limt  pro\nsiora  w.:h  leelh  m 
them  be  included  In  the  po^ivar  act.  The 
Selective  Sctti  .-e  Act  not  only  accelerated 
Toiunt&ry  rcg^alar  enlutmenta  to  a  point 
vhere  compuUion  vaa  suspended,  but  caused 
erUistments  in  the  National  Guard  to  keep 
abreast  of  iu  phased  expansion  DeniAl  of 
Intent  to  delay  ORC  growth  mnii  the  NO 
might  reach  .ts  ta.'geted  strength  wrold  b« 
welcome   but    astounding. 

Surpluses  In  the  higher  grades  ilf  natlon&l 
■ecunt7  can  admit  a  surpltia  of  trained,  com- 
petent, experienced,  mature  officers)  have 
been  spotlighted  Forced  atuitlon  hiu  been 
rerommended.  But  the  hfcblood  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ORC — the  imput  of 
Jtinlor  oJBcers — has  been  garroted.  lasvifll- 
clent  ftinds  have  been  urged  of  the  Congress 
to  enable  the  targeted  production  from 
ROTX:  (It  IS  understood  that  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  la  now  taking  thi« 
In  hand  > 

The  new  Reserve  program  was  designed  a« 
a  package:  many  of  the  implementing  regu- 
lations have  been  published;  but  one  of  tha 
eawnuals  to  Its  success  which  U  reiterated 
when  requirements  are  discussed — funds — 
has  been  deferred.  Only  a  portion  of  th« 
f'lnds  requisite  to  accomplishments  of  th« 
program  have  been  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress Will  the  Army  conUlbute  a  substan- 
tial amount  from  Its  own  approved  funds 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  as  did  the  Navy  In 
ISia'  Time  will  tell  A  program  without 
Adequate  implenr'entatlon  Is  destined  to  fall. 

Implementation  of  the  program  demands 
ssElgnment  of  additional  administrative 
personnel.  The  allocated  overhead  Is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  business.  And 
further  development  of  the  program  de- 
mands assignment  of  the  most  experienced 
and  competent  oflkers  at  planning  levels. 
What  of  a  business  which  periodically  trad- 
ed lu  production  superintendent  with  ths 
sales  manager,  the  comptroller  with  the  em- 
ployment manager:  which  replaced  ths  vice- 
president  with  the  shop  foreman  and  aug- 
mented Its  board  of  directors  with  the  Presi- 
dent's favorite  bridge  partner?  Career  man- 
agement may  well  assist  the  average  officer, 
but  bow  can  we  afford  to  niake  a  traiiilng 
school  out  of  our  top-policy  planning  sec- 
tions? Just  how  many  Chiefs  of  Staff  need 
we  develop? 

Nor  does  the  Navy  method  seem  applica- 
ble. As  Congressnaan  VINl^oN  recently  re- 
marked, the  Army  has  had  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  Reserves  for  35  years; 
how  long  should  one  wait  for  success? 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  Reserve  com- 
ponenu  picture  Is  not  a  simple  one;  its 
problems  are  complex;  there  Is  no  sure  ap- 
proved solution.  This  much  la  clear,  how- 
ever:  during  the  last  2  years  an  Increasing 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  nourish- 
ing the  esbentlal  strength  of  the  Reserves 
has  become  evident,  not  only  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  but  In  the  corrldon  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

On  the  legislative  side  of  the  Potomac  ths 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  states  Its  ob- 
ject "shall  be  to  support  a  military  poHcy 
for  the  United  States  that  will  provide  ude- 
quate  national  security  and  to  assist  In  ths 
development  and  execution  thereof" 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised 
u  to  whether  all  tbe  activities  of  the  asso- 


ciation could  otand  the  test  of  evaluation 
tuider  such  a  definition  of  its  object.  Pew 
understanding  people  will  deny  the  Justice 
and  assistance  to  sectuity  arising  from  in- 
creaied  participation  caused  by  drill  pay 
and  retirement  benefits.  Yet,  because  so 
few  are  broadly  informed,  it  appears  impor- 
tant that  current  emphasis  be  placed  behind 
"to  assist  In  the  development  and  execu- 
tion" of  security. 

What  other  agency  Is  so  well  prepared  and 
so  free  to  speak  inrormedly  In  the  mteresu 
of  national  security?  The  opportunity  of 
educating  the  public  generally  Is  unique:  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  contribution  should 
be  seized  by  every  member. 

The  association  has  not  been  selfish,  com- 
ponent-wise One  of  the  most  recent,  and 
certainly  most  Important,  Influences  It  has 
broUjTht  to  bear  In  favor  of  the  Regular  Es- 
tablishment was  Its  support  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act.  A  Reserve  ofBcer  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  l>elng  placed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  being  brought  to  a  vole  in  both 
Houses  before  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

Receptlveness  toward  suggestion  and  rec- 
ommendation by  the  association  on  the  part 
of  Pentagon  officials,  however,  has  frequently 
been  influenced  by  traditional  prerogatives 
and  self-efficiency.  Good  citizens  as  well  as 
good  salesmen  will  subscribe  to  "washing 
dirty  linen  In  private,"  provided,  however, 
that   It  gets  washed. 

Habitually  the  Department  of  Army  ex- 
tends a  welcome  mat  to  those  who  call  to 
praise.  Those  who  call  to  recommend  a 
change  may  expect  a  courteous  assurance 
that  the  matter  will  be  considered.  A  second 
call  vtll  generally  bring  recital  of  sustained 
Interest,  handicapped  by  unavoidable  delays. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  time  consumed  In 
staff  "studies"  with  respect  to  Reserves  runs 
from  3  weeks  to  several  months;  it's  a  fairly 
good  gamble  that  stalling  matters  that  ars 
diffictilt  or  require  allocations  of  ftinds. 
spaces,  or  similar  support  will  defer  the  mat- 
ter until  another  group  of  wlshful-thlnklng 
officers  of  the  ROA  are  Inducted. 

When  the  association  has  no  requests.  It 
Is  In  excellent  standing.  When  It  is  per- 
sistent, no  matter  how  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  over-all  benefits.  It  is  described  in 
terminology  never  associated  with  mixed 
company. 

Granted  a  legitimate  contention.  It  would 
appear  beyond  Justifiable  criticism  to  pro- 
pose in  private,  to  recheck  In  private,  to  state 
an  end  date — and  then.  If  action  Is  not  forth- 
coming, unhesitatingly  place  the  matter  be- 
fore congressional  or  public  oi^lnlon.  To 
follow  such  procedure  In  peacetime  where 
there  Is  a  divergence  of  opinion  has  ample 
approved  precedent;  to  fall  to  follow  through 
will  all  too  often  perpetuate  Inertia 

Critics  are  often  advised  to  put  their  own 
house  in  order.  Would  It  be  embarrassing  to 
tabulate  what  percentage  of  ROA  members 
have  requested  assignments,  especially  to 
T  O  and  E  and  T  D  units,  what  percentage 
are  participating  In  training,  how  many  have 
earned  unit  command?  In  view  of  the  pro- 
claimed desires  for  full  consideration,  dare 
one  ask  how  many  Members  have  read  the 
National  Defen.se  Act.  the  Compton  Report, 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  or  are  aware  of 
the  nature,  mission,  manner  of  appointment, 
or  even  the  existence,  of  the  "Section  5  Com- 
mittee"? How  many  who  insisted  on  identi- 
fication cards  have  Initiated  action  to  receive 
them? 

The  Reserves  in  war  were  militant  fighters: 
in  time  of  peace  when  their  survival  may  well 
rest  upon  full  development  of  an  optimum 
security  they  have  a  citizen's  right  to  mili- 
tant ineistence.  And  they  hold  their  associa- 
tion officers  responsible  for  differentiation 
between  compromise  and  appeasement 

One  of  the  most  energetic,  field-liaison 
Informed,  competent  stafl  divisions   in   the 


Department  of  Army,  composed  of  Reserve 
officers  augmented  by  Reserve-experienced 
regulars,  prepared  during  1948-49.  hundreds 
of  staff  papers  and  designed  a  thorough 
Reserve   program. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
challenged  as  the  personal  views  of  the  for- 
mer executive  for  Reserve  and  ROTC,  and  not 
In  accord  aith  certain  senior  Reserve  com- 
manders. TTiat  Is  a  true,  but  Inadequate, 
statement.  The  personal  views  of  the  execu- 
tive were  the  consensus  of  over  19.000  In- 
terviewed reservists.  340  unit  Instructors.  96 
ROTC  Institutions,  and  several  Uiousand 
ROTC  studenU. 

If  the  senior  commanders  are  nit  In  ac- 
cord, it  might  be  well  for  them  to  conduct 
a  little  lower-echelon  liaison  themselves. 
They  also  dwell  on  the  fact  that  only  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  were 
their  ORC  divisions  not  arbitrarily  stripped 
of  their  personnel  to  permit  filling  up  the 
high  priority  support  unlU  for  the  23-divl- 
slon  program,  to  say  nothing  of  recognizing 
the  desire  of  large  numbers  of  their  Junior 
officers  for  support  in  progressing  their  units 
as  promised  them  when  initially  assigned. 

How  many  reservists  know  of  these  recom- 
mendations, their  nature,  their  practicabil- 
ity, the  essence  of  their  concept?  Granted 
a  certain  portion  necessarily  safeguarded  for 
actual  security  reasons,  why  should  not  the 
voluntary  participation  in  our  security  pro- 
gram, the  citizens  who  must  perform  the  ex- 
tra-curricular work  in  peacetime,  the  proven 
leaders,  scientlsu,  production  experts,  per- 
sonnel organizers,  financiers,  sales  promo- 
tion men.  and  educators,  be  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  actions  of  their  representatives 
In    this   democracy? 

All  those  records  are  on  file  In  Department 
of  Army,  including  the  Executive  for  Reserve 
and  ROTC  Affairs'  Pinal  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  dated  November  15, 
1949;  protected,  of  course,  as  a  member  of 
the  Civilian  CompKDnents  Policy  Board  says, 
••by  classification  proportionate  to  their  po- 
tential embarrassment." 

Reservists  have  demanded  responsibility; 
they  now  have  been  afforded  a  firm  pro- 
gram. If  we  accept  the  challenge  (those 
permitted)  and  do  more  than  duty  require- 
ments, the  demonstration  of  performance 
should  earn  improved  status.  It  is  also  time 
to  delete  the  Joy  riders,  the  existence  of 
whom  must  be  admitted. 

Yes;  the  Regular  Establishment  definitely 
wanu  a  Reserve — but  its  kind  of  a  Reserve. 
We  11  attain  our  kind  only  by  sound  strat- 
egy, competent  Uctlcs.  alert  technique,  and 
unrelenting  will  to  do:  our  kind.  If  we  de- 
serve it. 

Times  have  changed;  modern  Minute  Men 
cannot  gallop  to  arms  through  the  rubble 
after  a  sneak  attack  on  our  cities;  they  need 
the  armor  of  being  readied  prior  to  attack. 
Clothed  only  In  the  current  G-strlng  sup- 
port, our  Army  Organized  Reserves  are  an 
unrealistic  security  delusion. 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America: 
I  believe  In  the  democratic  way  of  life;  I 
believe  In  the  two-party  system:  I  believe 
In  unification,  not  restricted  to  the  military 
services  but  embracing  all  citizens  who  will 
be  direct  participants  In  the  next  war;  I  be- 
lieve In  the  competency  of  the  average  pro- 
fessional and  business  man  to  contribute 
greatly  to  military  planning:  I  believe  In 
one  armed  force  and  in  an  end  to  tradition- 
ally assumed  prerogatives  of  intelligence  for 
eenior  officers;  I  believe  In  telling  the  whole 
truth;  I  believe  that  without  greatly  aug- 
mented and  radically  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  our  Organized  Reserves  we  stand  to 
lose  a  war. 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  It. 
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Attihi^B    of    Orfanised    Labor    Toward 
Recent  and  Coming  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislatwe  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  14.  Mr.  William  Green, 
the  honored  and  respected  president  cf 
the  American  Fed?ration  of  Labor,  ad- 
dressed a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Party  of  New  York  and  rpoke  on  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the 
recent  and  coming  polil.c?.l  elections. 
It  was  a  very  fine  address,  and  I  sals. 
the  unanimous  consent  cf  the  Senate 
to  Insert  it  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recofo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  political  future  cf  labor  In  America 
will  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  our 
political  activity  now.  That  is  why  1  made 
certain  to  come  here  tonight,  even  though 
I  had  to  travel  all  day  from  Buffalo  to  keep 
this  engagement,  for  you  In  the  Liberal 
Party  are  setting  the  pace  for  all  of  labor 
In  America  when  it  comes  to  political  action. 
You  have  demonstrated  at  the  polls  the 
political  power  and  Influence  that  can  bs 
exerted  by  labor  once  our  membership  is 
made  aware  of  the  importance  of  registering 
and  voting.  You  have  proved  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  get  results  by 
getting  out  the  vote. 

If  we  can  duplicate  your  success  through- 
out the  Nation  next  November.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  elect  a  new  Congress  that 
will  promptly  repeal  the  discredited  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  adopt  our  full  program  of 
vital,  social- Justice  legislation. 

These  objectives  are  all  Important  If  we 
hope  to  continue  along  the  read  to  progress 
for  all  American  workers.  Another  Congress 
like  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  may  set 
us  back  for  many  years  to  come.  Labor  can 
no  longer  afford  to  trust  to  luck  on  election 
day.     Lalxjr  mvist  vote. 

As  you  know.  Labor's  League  for  Political 
Education,  which  Is  the  political  arm  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  conducting 
a  Nation-wide  drive  to  prevail  upon  our 
members  and  their  friends  to  register  and 
to  vote  in  tlie  congressional  elections. 

Labor's  league  has  set  up  its  organization 
in  almoet  every  congressional  district.  With 
the  help  of  local  tuiion  officials  In  the  50.000 
local  unions  under  the  banner  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  membership  lists 
will  be  checked  against  the  registration  rolls 
In  every  Industrial  center  and  union  mem- 
bers who  have  failed  to  rcsister  will  keep  get- 
ting reminders  until  they  fulfill  their  duty  as 
citizens. 

At  first  glance  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
we  should  have  to  go  to  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  merely  to  prevail  upon  cur 
members  to  register  and  to  vote.  One  would 
suppose  that  good  union  members  would 
keep  informed  on  political  developments 
affecting  their  welfare  and  would  t>e  only  too 
eager  to  act  on  their  own  volition  without 
the  need  of  persuasion. 

Unfortunately  there  exists  a  chronic  lack 
of  Interest  among  the  voters  of  this  country 
In  so-ca.led  o*-year  elections.  Without  the 
dramatic   excltcmeut   and   fanfare   that  go 


xiith  a  presidential  election.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  out  anywhere  near  a  full 
vote.  Our  great  handicap  Is  the  apathy  alth 
which  the  general  run  of  voters  regard  con- 
gressional contests. 

In  my  opinion,  that  apathy  can  be  dis- 
pelled by  an  Incensive  campaign  of  political 
education,  such  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Lab:}r  has  been  conducting  by  means  of 
radio  programs,  publications,  and  State  and 
regional  meetings  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  encouraging  sign  that  the  voters  can 
be  r  roused  over  congressional  Issues  was 
manifested  during  President  Truman's  re- 
cent cross-country  speaking  trip.  Just  as 
he  did  in  his  successful  1948  campaign  for 
reelection,  the  President  tooi  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  enlnrge  upon  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  carry  out  his  program  lor 
social-Justice  legislation.  Each  attack  of  this 
kind  was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  huge  crowds  that  turned  out  every- 
where to  hear  the  President.  Unquestionably 
there  is  a  strong  and  very  bitter  undercur- 
rent of  resentment  among  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  reactionary  groups  in  Con- 
gress who  have  blocked  action  on  programs 
to  meet  human  needs. 

If  we  can  keep  that  resentment  alive  dur- 
ing the  coming  campaign,  the  results  on  elec- 
tion day  may  turn  out  to  be  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  the  political  experts  as  were  the 
1948  results. 

One  factor  against  us  Is  the  lack  of  any 
clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
major  political  parties.  Both  the  Dsmocratic 
and  rlepubllcan  Parties  have  strong  reaction- 
ary wings.  I  defy  anyone  to  discover  any 
visible  differences  in  the  political  philosophy 
of  a  Taft  Republican  and  a  Byrd  Democrat. 
They  look  alike,  they  talk  alike,  and  they 
vote  alike.  In  spite  of  their  opposing  party 
labels,  they  represent  the  same  species  cf 
predatory  political  vulture.  Eagerly  they  do 
the  bidding  of  big  business  and  fanatically 
they  oppose  every  measure  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  human  needs. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  this  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  we  know  now  that  our  victory  In 
1948,  when  we  wrested  control  of  Congress 
away  from  the  Republicans,  was  not  enough. 
We  now  face  the  task  of  breaking  up  the 
coalition  of  Taft  Republicans  and  Byrd 
Dixlecrats.  whicli  is  one  of  the  most  sordid 
and  shameful  political  alliances  in  our  na- 
tional history.  We  must  break  It  up.  We 
must  expose  Its  members  to  the  public  as 
bankrupt  of  decent  principles  and  barren  of 
political   honor. 

For  my  part.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  tolerate  the  Dixlecrats  in 
its  ranks  any  longer.  The  Dixlecrats  brutally 
sought  to  knife  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
back  during  the  1948  campaign  when  they 
deserted  President  Truman  and  ran  a  presi- 
dential candidate  of  their  own.  Their  ob- 
vious and  vengeful  purpose  was  to  split  the 
Democratic  vote  and  assure  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President.  After  that  failure, 
the  Democratic  Party  meekly  took  the  Dixle- 
crats back  Into  the  fold  and  rewarded  their 
betrayal  by  bestowing  upon  them  Important 
committee  chairmanships  In  Congress.  Since 
then,  the  Dixlecrats  have  shown  no  signs  of 
reform.  They  have  boldly  and  aggressively 
torn  the  Democratic  Party's  platform  Into 
shreds.  They  have  treacherously  Joined 
forces  with  the  Taft  Republicans  to  defeat 
the  majcr  planks  of  President  Truman's  leg- 
islative program.  Their  political  disloyalty 
reeks  to  high  heaven. 

In  view  of  these  incontrovertible  facts,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  If  it  continues  to  shelter 
the  Dixlecrats.  I  predict  that  if  they  muster 
enough  courage  to  read  the  Dixlecrats  out 
of  the  party,  the  Democrats  will  gain  tre- 
mendously in  public  prestige  and  more  than 
make  up  In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  few 
votes  they  may  lose  In  the  South. 


As  for  the  Republican  Party,  tt  must  mak* 
Up  Its  mind  whether  it  wants  campaign  con- 
tributions or  votes.  If  the  Republican  Party 
continues  to  follow  the  political  philosophy 
of  Senator  Robext  A.  Tatt.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly be  richly  subsidized  by  big  business, 
but  It  will  never  win  a  national  election. 
Surely  any  political  party  ought  to  realizs 
after  20  years  that  It  Is  lutlie  to  offer  the 
American  people  a  do-notblng  policy.  Surely 
even  the  Republican  Party  ought  to  realize 
by  now  that  it  can  never  win  an  election  so 
long  aa  It  deliberately  alienates  the  support 
and  the  votes  of  the  Nation's  workers. 

Because  cf  the  obvious  deficiencies  In  both 
major  political  parties.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
our  thoughts  should  turn  to  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  of  a  labor  party  In  America, 
a  party  which  would  be  whole-souled  In  Its 
devotion  to  liberalism  and  progress.  This 
would  be  an  Ideal  solution.  If  It  were  prac- 
tical. However,  there  are  so  many  otMtacles 
In  our  path  that  I  cannot  see  any  hope  for 
success  of  a  labor  party  on  a  national  basis 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  first  unite  the 
ranks  of  labor  into  a  single,  powerful  federa- 
tion. We  must  first  establish  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  dispel  their  prejudices  against  the  trade- 
union  -novement.  In  fact,  we  must  under- 
take a  long-range  public-relations  program 
to  demolish  the  propaganda  lies  so  widely 
circulated  against  labor.  We  must  acquire 
and  develop  our  own  Instruments  of  public 
Information  so  that  we  can  bring  home  the 
truth  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  with 
a  voice  powerful  enough  to  be  heard  and 
respected  everywhere. 

As  yet.  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  day 
when  the  establishment  of  a  labor  party  In 
America  would  have  any  chance  of  succeas. 
And  so.  we  must  bend  every  eaort  to  perfect 
the  two  major  existing  parties,  because  they 
are  the  machinery  we  have  to  work  with. 
We  mu3t  prove  not  only  that  we  have  the 
votes,  but  that  we  can  bring  out  the  votes. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  sustained  and  repeated 
political  successes  on  our  part,  will  soon  con- 
vince both  major  political  parties  to  heed  our 
voice. 

To  achieve  srch  results,  we  must  work  hard. 
We  have  the  votes  and  now  we  have  the  or- 
ganization to  make  certain  that  they  are 
registered  and  counted.  We  also  have  on 
our  side  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people.  They  have  no  love  and  no  respect 
for  political  leaders  like  Tatt  and  Btbo  who 
know  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing.  They  want  a  Government  with  a 
heart,  with  a  sympathetic  Interest  In  the 
problems  that  beset  our  dally  life — and  If  we 
all  do  our  part  In  the  coming  political  cam- 
paign, we  can  help  to  elect  such  a  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Year  of  the  Smear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OP  V/ISCONSIN 

DI  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  attach  an  edi- 
torial. The  Year  of  the  Smear,  from  the 
June  issue  of  Machinists*  Monthly  Jour- 
nal. The  title  itself  expresses  disgust 
for  the  kind  of  verbal  assassination  now 
being  practiced  both  in  Washington  And 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  editorial 
is  a  clear  call  for  discussion  of  the  issues 
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tnst«ul  of  namecal 
and  legislation. 

Collectivum.  poUc*  itate.  soft  •oclallstn, 
r»f:mfntAt:on.  baud-out  8t»te.  welfare  state, 
bureaucraoy.  etc  .  «d  nauseam. 

These  and  other  ttartllng  expletives  are 
fast  becoming  a  •landartl  part  of  cur  smear 
Tocabularr,  »nd  our  smear  vocabulary  Is  fast 
bKOOilliC  more  cjnftislng.  <By  smear  vocab- 
Hilary  tc  BBeant  the  use  of  terms  Intended  to 
be  dero^tory  without  any  definition  to  show 
why  the  term  U  derogatory.  A  handy  device 
for  one  bavli^  a  weak  argument  ) 

AUhoufth  thesie  terms  are  heard  most  often 
tn  the  polirtca]  arena  they  are  all  economic 
terms  and  they  are  only  used  In  the  heat  of 
political  argument  to  create  fright  and 
hatred. 

The  same  device*  are  used  by  thoee  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pcllilcal  a:.d  economic  pic- 
ture except  that  the  terms  are  then  "fas- 
cism." ••naxUm."  "Ptaacoism,"  -Peronism." 
etc 

Each  extreme — extreme  rlpht  and  extreme 
left — will  smear  those  of  us  in  between  with 
these  terms,  and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
would  qualify  under  this  system  to  the  term 
"Communist -Fisclst."  to  pro^e  a  point  with 
the  ridiculous. 

That  either  of  these  extremes  can  make 
headway  In  our  America  is  unthinkable,  and 
to  many  of  lu  unlmaclnable,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  of  this  editorial.  The  potnt  we 
<|«trc  to  make  is  that  we  must  guard  against 
beli^  Influenced  by  the  use  of  these  terms. 

They  have  no  basis  in  fact  and  describe 
nothing  that  Is  understandable.  Their  use 
Is  the  device  of  the  tisacmpulous  (whether 
right  or  left)  and  they  are  used  only  by  those 
vho  believe  that  the  people  cannot  reason 
and  mu.st  be  Influenced  by  bigger  and  bet- 
ter lies. 

The  extreme  rightists  refrain  f.-om  using 
the  terms  used  by  ihe  extreme  lefiists  and 
▼Ice  versa.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  Is  Justly  fuspiclctis  of  this  neg- 
lect because  it  condemns  and  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  totalitarianism 
whether  right  or  left. 

Any  reform  that  calls  for  any  form  of  to- 
-talltarlanlsm  Is  taboo  on  our  books  and  we 
don't  care  what  it  may  be  called.  We 
feel  that  It  is  demanded  th.it  such  a  warning 
•a  this  be  circulated  because  we  feel  sure 
that  we  can  get  so  excited  aprainst  one 
form  of  total itarlantsm  that  we  will  fall 
blindly  into  some  other  hidden  f^rm  and  no 
matter  how  It  is  slicetl  we  do  not  want  any 
part  of  any  such  form. 

The  I  A.  of  M.  has  no  Intelligentsia.  What- 
ever wi6d<jm  we  poeaess  as  an  organization  la 
the  sum  total  of  the  wisdom  of  our  member- 
ship and  our  membermhip  Is  composed  of 
average  people  who  were  not  born  into  special 
privilege  and  to  whom  the  problem  of  living 
and  improving  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

Our  Judgment  as  an  organization  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  day  Is  baaed  on  our 
Joint  wl-idom  gained  by  study  and  experi- 
ence. We  can  look  to  our  own  record  to 
find  out  the  quality  ot  our  own  Judgment. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  there 
a.'e  many  things  that  we  can  accomplish  to- 
gether that  would  be  utterly  impossible  as 
the  result  of  IndlviduU  effort.  We  have 
learned  this  in  our  efforts  to  Improve  our 
lot  tn  the  shop  and  from  the  resulu  we  can 
study  of  both  types  of  endeavor 

We  have  learned  that  a  commimliy  func- 
tions better  with  a  local  csublished  govern- 
ment and  that  groups  of  thtse  local  guv- 
ernments  can  accomplish  more  In  a  State 
form. 

Also  we  have  learned  that  a  Pt-deral  Gov- 
ernment composed  of  the  various  States  can 
accomplish  many  things  that  could  never  be 
•ccompllshed  by  the  individual  Htates. 

To  specify  a  few  of  the  activities  where 
this  Is  true  we  mention  the  police,  fire,  wa- 


ter, sanitary,  and  other  departments  of  a 
local  government  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  Individual  effort  nor  to  exploitation 
for  private  profit. 

This  is  true  in  the  State  In  connection 
with  highway  development  and  maintenance 
and  the  control  of  traffic  regulations  In  the 
public  Interest,  among  other  things. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  set  up  to  do 
things  for  the  people  that  cannot  be  done, 
or  cannot  be  done  as  well,  by  the  States 
working  Individually. 

E-xampIes  are  the  pcst-ofHce  system,  a  na- 
tional system  of  highways,  national  flood 
control,  conservation  of  forests,  and  the  con- 
trol of  erosion  and  the  development  and 
preservation  of  navigable  streams. 

Thus  it  Is  that  we  have  used  the  Intelli- 
gence with  which  we  have  been  blessed  by 
a  divine  providence  and  have  set  up  for 
ourselves  the  necessary  formal  governraenta 
and.  through  them,  we  do  things  for  our- 
selves that  would  otherwise  be  undone  and 
often  be  Impossible. 

This  has  been  the  case  since  we  had  gov- 
ernments on  this  continent  and  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  In  the  United 
States.  Many  things  are  being  done  today 
along  the  lines  of  general  welfare  because  we, 
as  a  people  have  Just  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  feel  their  necessity  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  only  a  Federal  Government 
can  handle  the  matter. 

However,  even  though  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that,  we  have  tlio.se  charming  expletives 
(mentioned  earlier  in  the  editorial)  pointed 
at  such  activities  as  control  prr^jrams  that 
f.lm  to  cover  an  entire  river  valley  In  the 
prevention  of  floods,  erosion  and  deforesta- 
tion from  natural  causes. 

We  have  the  same  names  applied  to  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  unemployment 
compensation,  a  national  health  program,  a 
fair  labor  standards  act  and  other  much- 
needed  social  reforms  for  the   little   people. 

The.sc  reforms  have  long  been  needed  and 
I  ave  been  advocated  for  a  long  time  by  for- 
ward-looking citizens  and  groups,  but  the 
opposition  from  large  Industrial  and  finan- 
cial groups  h2ui  been  successful  in  applying 
pressure  where  it  was  most  effective  lu  pre- 
venting their  enactment. 

Now  that  public  feeling  has  been  aroused, 
and  these  reforms  are  becoming  more  widely 
desired,  we  find  the  forces  in  our  society, 
who  have  most  to  be  thankful  for  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  helpful  Government,  in 
violent  opposition  to  making  the  welfare 
more  general 

Trace  the  source  of  the  expletives  men- 
tioned before  and  you  will  find  money  that 
Is  part  of  the  profits  of  an  enterprise  that 
is.  or  was,  n\ade  possible  by  gifts  from  the 
Federal  Government,  either  outright  cash  or 
In  the  form  of  a  special  subsidy. 

The  same  terms  of  opprobrium  could  be 
applied  to  such  help  from  the  Government 
to  such  favored  enterprises  as  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  difference  In  the  thinking  be- 
hind the  terms. 

If  It  Is  socialistic  for  Instance  to  set  up  • 
Federal  Insurance,  to  which  affected  em- 
ployers and  employees  pay  taxes  to  cover  the 
b/11.  It  la  socialistic  for  the  Government  to 
pay  excessive  prices  for  mall  contracts  on 
the  airlines  and  to  extend  below-cost  mail- 
ing privileges  to  the  commercial  magazines 
and  press  of  the  Nation. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  our  tax  money  go 
for  this  and  other  purposes  and.  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
practice  of  Government  giving  aid  to  neces- 
sary enterprise.  We  think  that  this  Is  a 
normal  and  practical  function  of  a  Federal 
Government  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  very  easy  to  fall  In  love  with  terms 
such  as  "free  enterprise  "  and  "free  economy  " 
This  Is  much  easier  than  falling  in  love  with 
the  term  "profits  **  It  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  word  "free"  with  the  word  "profit" 
yet  from  listening  to  many  of  the  vocalists 


who  use  the  expletives  (mentioned  before) 
one  can  only  gather  that  "free  enterprise" 
and  "free  economy"  are  synonymous  with 
"profits." 

The  proof  of  this  lies  In  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  criticism  of  any  act  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  way  of  public  ownerbhip 
and  control  of  anything  unless  there  Is  some- 
thing In  it  that  can  be  done  by  private  c.tl- 
zens  for  private  profit. 

In  other  words  proflt  is  a  holy  thing  which 
must  not  b2  interfered  with  by  the  people 
even  though  they  could  do  the  same  things 
for  themselves  and  serve  themselves  better. 

And  wiienever  someone  cannot  see  through 
this  reasoning  and  insists  on  thinking  that 
the  people  can  and  should  own  and  control 
many  of  these  necessary  activities  there  you 
have,  according  to  them,  a  Commy  or  a  fool 
who  is  the  tool  of  the  Commies. 

What  we  object  to  vigorously  Is  the  dis- 
tinction that  these  privileged  groups  would 
set  up  In  which  anything  that  assists  big 
business  Is  proper  but  anything  that  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  the  load  of  the  little 
people  is  socialism  or  some  other  smear 
term.  ,    » 


NLRB  Deseires  Bow  for  Fine  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16.  1950.  I  read  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Seafarers' 
Loe  praising  the  fine  work  of  the  NLRB. 

This  refreshing  editorial  points  up  the 
magnificent  job  perfonned  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Cities  Service  Oil 
Co.  and  the  Seafarers'  Union. 

I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

NLRB  Deserves  Bow  roR  Fine  Job 

We  Of  the  SIU  believe  we  have  been  among 
the  most  vociferous  critics  of  bureaucratic 
agencies  in  our  Government.  We  have 
blasted  numerous  agencies  over  the  past 
years,  whenever  maladministration,  ineffi- 
ciency, or  Injustice  has  marked  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs. 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  been  quick 
to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  any  branch  of 
the  Government  that  has  performed  ably. 
True,  these  plaudits  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  because  the  occasions  when  they 
were  Justified  have  been  rare. 

This  week  the  personnel  of  the  Second 
Regional  Office  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  provided  us  with  one  of 
those  rare  occasions.  Naturally,  seafarers 
are  overjoyed  at  the  victory  scored  at  the 
NLRB  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  Cities 
Service  Oil  Co. 

We're  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  this  victory  was  made  possible  by  the 
sweat  and  toll  and  intelligent  application  of 
the  law  by  the  Boards  highly  competent 
staff. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  Chief  Law  Of- 
ficer. Miss  Helen  Humphries — who,  inciden- 
tally is  widely  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
able  labor  lawyers  In  the  field — the  NLRB 
staff  llierally  labored  day  and  night  for 
months  amassiiig  the  voluminous  data 
springing  from  the  charges  leveled  against 
the  company. 

As  the  Government  built  lis  case.  Field 
Examiners  Aaron  Wiseman.  Clem  Culls,  and 
Arthur  Younger  pieced  totjether  the  threads 
of  evidence  of  the  law  s  violation. 
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And  before  that,  staff  members  like  Field 
Examiner  Sam  Hacker  practically  worked 
around  the  clock,  hopping  from  port  to  port 
under  adverse  conditions,  including  the  com- 
pany's refusal  to  offer  the  minimum  coopera- 
tion coming  to  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
our  Nation's  laws. 

In  the  preparation  and  In  the  presentation 
of  the  Governments  case  Joseph  Jenkins 
and  Chester  Migden  had  wrapped  up  the 
details  in  an  airtight  package. 

The  results  of  the  Board's  handling  of  the 
Cities  Service  case,  which,  it  must  bs  re- 
membered, was  among  the  most  unusual 
ones  on  record,  speak  for  themselves.  The 
company's  capitulation  on  the  fourth  day 
of  hearings,  which  were  expected  to  run  for 
weeks  and  weeks  before  all  the  testimony  and 
evidence  could  be  introduced.  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  effectiveness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Board  people  tackled  the  case. 

It  miu;ht  be  raid  that  their  efficiency  thus 
saved  the  United  States  taxpayers  consider- 
able money.  In  our  opinion,  the  work  of 
MlFs  Himiphrles  and  her  staff  on  this  diffi- 
cult c'Ase  was  a  masterpiece  of  expert  legal 
workmanship. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  our  Government 
was  endowed  with  more  people  to  efficiently 
carry  out  its  functions  like  those  of  the 
NLRBs  second  regional  office. 


The  Hysterical  Fringe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  House  Lobby  Investigat- 
ing Committee's  study  of  who  pays  the 
bills  for  the  ultrareactionary  organiza- 
tions of  Edward  Rumely,  Menivin  K.  Hart, 
and  Joseph  Kamp.  With  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  attach  an  editorial  from  the 
June  17  issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
a  distinguished  indep>endent  newspar>er, 
which  clearly  sets  forth  the  right  of  both 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
know  who  finances  what  the  editorial 
calls  the  hysterical  fringe: 

Thb  Htsterical  Fringk 

Three  men  who  have  had  a  long  history  of 
"saving  America  from  socialism"  and  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  country's  extreme  rightist 
groups  are  tangling  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities. 

The  committee  wants  to  know  who  Is  pay- 
ing the  bUls  for  the  organizations  the  men 
represent.  The  trio  claims  that  their  funds 
are  their  own  business. 

The  men  are  Edward  A.  Rumely.  of  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government: 
Merwm  K.  Hart,  of  the  National  Economic 
Council;  and  Joseph  Kamp.  of  the  Consti- 
tutional  Educational   League. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment has  been  barraging  Congressmen  with 
bitterly  anti-New  Deal  propaganda.  It  re- 
ported having  spent  $620,632  In  1949,  the 
second  largest  amount  spent  by  groups  re- 
porting under  the  Lobby  Act.  It  did  not. 
however,  list  its  contributors  and  makes  a 
point  of  asking  contributors  to  limit  gifts  to 
♦495  to  stay  under  the  $500  limit  above  which 
the  law  requires  reports.  Rumely  has  sought 
an  injunction  to  keep  the  committee  from 
digging  into  his  records  to  fijid  out  who  his 
supporters  are. 


A  look  at  the  background  of  any  of  these 
men  gives  proof  that  it  is  in  the  pubUc 
interest  to  know  who  their  supporters  ar^— 
Just  as  it  is  to  know  who  supports  Com- 
munists and  similar  groups. 

Rumely  has  a  long'  record  with  hysterical 
extreme  rightist  groups.  He  was  convicted 
after  World  War  I  under  the  "trading 
with  the  enemy"  law  for  having  concealed 
the  fact  that  money  he  used  to  buy  a  paper 
hed  been  furnished  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. He  served  a  month  of  a  year  and  a 
day  sentence  and  was  later  pardoned  by 
President  Coolldge.  He  has  tangled  twice 
before  with  Congress  over  revealing  his  sup- 
porters. Before  the  recent  war  he  was  con- 
nected with  several  rabid  isolationist  groups. 

Hart  needs  no  Introduction  as  a  rabid  iso- 
lationist and  a  dabbler  in  the  lunatic-fringe 
group.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  racism 
and  has  been  called  one  of  the  native  Fas- 
csts.  Kamp  has  a  somewhat  similar  rec- 
ord, most  recently  as  an  indiscriminate  ac- 
ci  er  of  anyone  not  a  strong  conservative 
as  a  Communist. 

These  men  represent  Intere.sts  that  could 
be  as  dangerous  to  American  freedom  as 
communism.  That  Is  not  as  true  now  as  it 
was  before  World  War  II.  for  dictatorship 
from  the  left  has  replaced  that  from  the 
right  as  the  major  foe.  But  their  basic  phi- 
losophies and  past  activities  have  been  out 
of  step  with  Americanism. 

The  Nation  has  a  right  to  know  where 
these  men  get  their  suppqrt-ssnd  who  their 
contributors  are.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
it  as  furely  as  we  have  a  right  to  know  who 
pays  his  allegiance  to  Stalin.  Congress 
should  push  Its  right  to  get  that  informa- 
tion. As  Chairman  Buchanan  of  the  House 
committee  said  of  their  refusal  to  report 
their  contributors,  "the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
gress   •     •     •    is  at  stake." 

S'o  are  the  Interests  of  the  American  peo- 
p'e. 


Public  Serrke  and  Award  of  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humankiet  to 
RepresectatiTc  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  rXORISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Thursday,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  well -deserved  honor  came  to  our 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  The  University 
of  Tampa  awarded  to  Representative 
Ch.^rles  Bennett  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humanities.  It  is  a  well-de- 
served recognition  of  the  fine  public 
service  of  our  colleague.  While  he  is 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  House,  his 
zeal  and  thoroughness  to  work  out  the 
complex  problems  of  the  hour,  his  atteii- 
tivenesss  to  duty,  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, his  loyally  to  American  traditions, 
his  fine  personality,  and  his  hard  work 
have  in  this  short  time  caused  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  to  recog- 
nize his  real  sterling  worth  and  ability. 
to  admire  his  fine  qualities,  to  be  proud 
of  his  public  service,  and  to  welcome  his 
friendship.  We  in  Florida  are  quite 
pleased  at  tills  recognition  and  wanted 
to  share  the  good  news  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  Hence,  my  pur- 
pose in  placing  this  statement  in  the 


RicoRD  that  Charles  E.  Bcnnitt's  other 
colleagues  may  know  of  this  recognitioo. 
The  statement  and  citation  accompany- 
ing the  award  Is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Minaret  of  June  2.  1950] 

HONOKAKT  £>n»EI  DOCTOK  OF  HCUAMrmS 

Chaslxs  E.  Bennett,  though  yet  s  young 
man.  your  record  of  achievement  is  an  in- 
spiring example  of  the  rewards  of  faith,  cour- 
age, and  diligent  Industry.  As  a  student  of 
law.  your  accomplishments  were  noteworthy: 
as  a  patriotic  citizen,  you  demonstrated  your 
love  of  your  country  by  volunteering  as  a 
private  in  the  United  SUtes  Army  and  by  de- 
votion to  duty  therein  advancing  to  the  rank 
of  captain:  and  furthermore,  alter  engaging 
the  enemy  in  combat  for  s  length  of  time 
Bufflclently  long  enough  to  merit  a  respite 
and  return  to  your  country,  you  remained  to 
lead  the  native  Philippines  in  warfare  against 
the  enemy.  For  this  heroic  service  our  grate- 
ful country  decorated  you  with  one  of  Its 
most  significant  medals  reserved  for  heroes — 
the  Sliver  Star. 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  understand 
the  strange  and  somewhat  stern  workings  of 
fate.  We  know  it  was  not  easy  for  you  to 
understand  why  after  surviving  the  many 
hazardous  experiences  of  warfare  In  the 
South  Pacific,  you  should  be  stricken  with 
the  dreadful  polio  which  has  killed  or  crip- 
pled so  many  thousands  in  recent  years.  But 
by  yoiu-  Intrepid  faith  and  courage,  you  won 
this  battle  also. 

After  a  long  period  of  hospitalization  you 
returned  to  your  beloved  Florida  to  engage 
in  another  and  different  kind  of  contest. 
In  war  you  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  In  peace  you  campaigned  for 
more  efficiency  and  honesty  in  Government. 
The  people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict demonstrated  their  faith  in  your  in- 
tegrity and  ability  by  electing  you  to  the 
State  legislature  In  1941.  You  rewarded  their 
faith  in  you  and  they  elected  you  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  dis- 
charged your  duties  so  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently In  this  much  more  responsible  posi- 
tion that  your  constituency  have  only  re- 
cently reelected  you  to  the  national  Hous* 
of  Representatives. 

Chaeles,  we  do  not  honor  you.  you  have 
honored  us  by  yoiu*  presence  here  tonight, 
and  you  have  Inspired  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1950  by  your  timely  mes- 
sage. 

I.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  In- 
Tested  in  me  by  the  University  of  Tampa, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  bestow  upon  you  the  honorary 
degree,  doctor  of  humanities  with  all  the 
rights  and  privilege  appertaining  thereto. 


In  Gratitude  to  Watson  Miller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NrW   TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRSSENTAT1VE3 

Thursday,  June  8,  1950 

B4r.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  by  hand 
in  highest  praise  and  grateftil  thanks  to 
the  Honorable  Watson  B.  Miller,  who, 
imtil  June  9  has  been  our  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

I  deeply  regret  his  departure.  The 
exigencies  and  difficulties  of  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  this  Service  are  pro- 
foiind  and  requiring,  and  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Miller's  excellent  capacities  will  indeed 
be  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  public  service. 


'l-i?. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.  Miller  was  blessed  with  s^Tnpathy. 
imdersUndlns.  and  level-hcadedness. 
LUte  the  prophet  Micah.  he  believes  that 
we  must  "do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walic 
humbly.** 

We  wish  him  well  whatever  his  situa- 
tion m^y  be. 


Foreigners  Ttke  Our  Dollari  by  tlie  Bil- 
lions; Now  the  Ranks  of  the  United 
States  Army  Are  ThrownDixn  to  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  icwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  TATI\"E3 

Thursday.  June  22.  19iO 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^vlce  today 
has  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  subordinate  the  welfare  of  ihe  people 
of  America  to  foreigners  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  a  procedure  that  is  be<oming  all 
too  common. 

First  of  all.  the  House  voted  to  spen.1 
nearly  $129,000,000  on  intemstional  or- 
ganizations of  various  shades  and  colors. 
That  represents  an  increase  in  spending 
for  this  purpose  of  nearly  Sl.OOO.OOO  des- 
jrite  repeated  statements  both  in  and 
out  of  Congre.'js  that  many  for?ign  coun- 
tries have  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward economic  recovery. 

Despite  this  recovery,  despite  the 
steadily  increasing  burdens  of  American 
taxpayers,  they  are  made  responsible  for 
providing  almost  $129,000,000  or  bearing 
the  burden  of  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
cost  cf  supporting  these  International 
organizations. 

To  questions  of  what,  specifically,  have 
these  international  organizations  accom- 
plished for  the  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  past,  the  answer  is  silence 
and  plenty  of  it.  No  one  can  challenge 
the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  of  this 
authorization  will  go  down  the  drain,  as 
millions  have  in  the  past,  for  payment  of 
salaries  to  political  favorites  and  to  sub- 
sidize the  travel  expenses  of  a  horde  of 
"do-gooders." 

When  will  it  become  apparent  to  some 
people  In  Washington  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  carrying  on  their  baclts 
a  public  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$280,000,000,000? 

Then  the  House  of  Representatives 
proceeded  this  afternoon  to  open  wide 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Slates  Army  to 
some  2.500  foreigners.  Great  secrecy 
seems  to  prevail  as  to  why  it  suddenly 
becomes  necessary  to  shatter  the  immi- 
gration quotas  and  start  hiriag  merce- 
naries for  the  Armed  Forces  of  America. 

It  is  admitted  these  first  2.500  are  to 
be  trained  as  speciallsta.  That  un- 
doubtedly means  a  majority  of  the.se  for- 
eipners  w.U.  In  the  shortest  space  of 
lime,  be  made  noncommissioned  officers. 
What  a  great  boost  It  should  be  to  the 
morale  of  Americans  in  the  anned  serv- 
ices to  see  these  alien  foreigners  enjoy- 
ing the  financial  bcneflis  and  pnvilcgca 
of  noQcomauss.jned  oiiic^rs. 


Let  It  be  remembered  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin 
warned  of  a  bleak  emplojTnent  outlook 
for  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  col- 
lege and  high-school  graduates,  turned 
out  of  American  educational  institutions 
in  the  past  few  days.  With  approxi- 
mately 4.000.000  unemployed  prior  to 
this  exodus  from  the  educational  institu- 
tions, does  it  make  sense  to  load  the 
Army  enlistment  quotas  with  foreigners? 
It  is  just  possible  that  many  thousands  of 
American  boys  will  be  compelled  to  en- 
list in  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  livehhood  for  themselves. 

It's  about  time  we  started  thinking  and 
acting  in  terms  of  America  and 
Americans. 


The  Forgotten  Heroines  of  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  Capitol 
Gist  entitled  "The  Forgotten  Heroines 
of  World  War  I."  including  excerpts  from 
an  editorial  in  the  National  Tnbune- 
the  Stars  and  Stripes: 

An  interesting  and  revealing  story  of  the 
forgotten  heroines  of  World  War  I  Is  given 
Gist  readers  by  th*  following  parts  of  aa 
editorial  in  the  National  Trlbune-the  Stars 
and  Siripes.  entitled  "Never  Too  Late,"  and 
excerpts  from  a  letter  received  by  Fred 
Burdlck.  Gist  editor,  from  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Stace  Griggs  of  Houston.  Tex.,  who  left  her 
studies  at  Rice  Institute  to  answer  the  call 
of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  for  preferably  col- 
lege girls  who  could  speak  French  fluently 
to  serve  as  telephone  operators  In  Franca 
with  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps. 
and  who  received  two  commendations  for 
bravery  for  sticking  to  her  post  when  a  Big 
Bertha  shell  nearly  struck  her  office  In  Paris 
and  when  Pershing's  First  Army  Headquar- 
ters at  QuevlUy.  France,  burned. 

"We  volunteered  with  the  understanding 
we  were  to  be  part  of  the  Army  and  were 
treated  that  way,  subject  to  military  orders 
and  discipline:  and  yet,  when  •  •  •  inen 
received  their  Victory  medals  and  bonuses  we 
were  denied  them.  We  were  subject  to  dis- 
honorable discharge  but  not  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

"Many  of  our  members  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League  could  take  advan- 
tage of  veteran's  hospitalization  if  they  had 
military  recognition.  •  •  •  one  of  cur 
members  committed  suicide  because  she  was 
111  and  could  not  afford  a  doctor  and  hos- 
pitalization." 

NZVEH   TOO    LATE 

Salient  excerpts  from  editorial  In  the  Na- 
tional Trtbune-rhe  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
April  13: 

"Unllorma  were  Issued  (to  the  young 
women  of  the  Signal  Corps)  and  special 
military  training  was  undergone.  They  wors 
regiilailon  Army  Inaignla  with  Signal  Corps 
designation,  subject  to  all  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  enlisted  men.  Pay  was  from  ISO 
a  month,  from  which  the  particular  Signal 
Corps  personnel  bad  to  buy  their  own 
Utilt'jtnxs 

"The  A.'-tlcles  of  War  applied  In  every  In- 
stance.    Truly  they  were  in  every  respect  a 


part  of  cur  armed  forces  in  World  War  1. 
covered  in  by  Instructions  from  general  head- 
quarters to  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
to  the  young  women  of  the  Signal  Corps — 
services  clearly  without  precedent  at  that 
time.  Their  services  completed,  they  were 
sent  home — period — without  that  piece  of 
parchment  entitled.  'Honorable  Discharge.' 
a  fact  that  General  P»ershlng  deplored  long 
before  his  death. 

"They  had  no  opportunity  to  Insure  them- 
selves. No  bonus  as  was  given  other  en- 
listees, no  pension  provisions  against  dis- 
ability or  old  age.  Unlike  the  yeom.in  (P) 
and  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy,  they  had 
no  severance  papers  when  they  t<x3k  off  their 
uniforms.     That  was  over  30  years  ago. 

"There  cannot  be  more  than  200  survivors. 
World  War  II  brought  the  Wacs,  Waves,  and 
women  Marines  and  Spars — all  enlisted  aa 
were  the  pioneers  who  went  abroad  to  help 
win  World  War  I.  The  distinctions  between 
these  enlistees,  under  strict  military  super- 
vision and  discipline,  and  welfare  units  sup- 
ported from  private  funds  are  clearly  drawn. 

"No  status  as  veterans  Is  requested  (In 
H.  R.  3716  by  Representative  Mitchixl.  of 
Washington,  and  S.  871  by  Senator  Taft, 
hearings  on  which  will  be  held  soon)  al- 
though In  all  honesty  this  newspaper  (Na- 
tional Trlbtine)  believes  those  privileges 
should  follow.  The  women  of  the  armed 
services  In  all  wars  should  receive  like 
treatment.  We  believe  a  termination  of  the 
issue  In  favor  of  this  vanishing  group  of 
loyal  women  will  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval. It  Is  late,  but  U  is  never  too  lat« 
to  make  amends." 


Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Oppose  Closing  of  Birming- 
ham Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  herewith  a  resolution  jf  the  Mid- 
dlesex County.  N.  J.,  Chapter  of  the 
Cathohc  War  Veterans  of  ;he  United 
States  adopted  on  May  10.  1!»50.  at  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.,  expressing  opposition 
to  the  order  closing  Birmin'jham  Hos- 
pital in  Los  Angeles.  Calif .  and  the 
transfer  of  patients  from  there  to  Long 
Beach  Naval  Hospital  and  urging:  that 
ever>'  effort  be  made  to  the  end  that  the 
said  order  be  countermanded  The  res- 
olution in  full  follows: 

Resolution     of     the     Middlesex     County 
Ch.\pt2ii   or  the   Catholic    Was   Veterans 

OF    THE    UNrrED   STATES 

Whereas  an  order  has  been  issued  for  the 
closing  of  the  Birmingham  Hoepltal  In  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  the  transfer  of  patients 
to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital;   and 

Whereas  40  paraplegics  and  5  quadra- 
plegics — disabled  in  both  arm*  and  legs — 
from  Birmingham  are  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Anjcles  ar.d  12 
of  them,  either  own  their  bomen  near  Birm- 
in«;ham  or  are  building,  while  11  live  with 
their  families  on  the  campus  or  at  the  bus- 
pltal;  and 

Whereas  all  of  those  living  away  from  the 
hospital  have  to  return  there  frequently  for 
treatments:  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  the  Birmingham 
Hospital  and  the  transfer  of  thf  patients  to 
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the  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital  will  require 
them  to  travel  30  or  more  miles  through 
heavy  auto  and  truck  traffic;  and 

Wnereas  the  transfer  will  cause  fuch  para, 
pleglcs  and  quadraplegics,  and  other  patients 
who  are  sfidents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  undue  hardship  and 
Inconvenience  in  obtaining  an  education 
and  receiving  necessary  medical  treatment, 
and  cause  Irreparable  Injury  by  the  loss  of 
an  education  to  those  who  will  be  unable  to 
continue  their  studies  by  reason  of  this 
transfer:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Middlesex  County  Chapter 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  assembled  in  session  en  this  10th  day 
of  May  1950.  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick, 
County  of  Middlesex  and  State  of  New  Jersey, 
That  we  oppose  the  order  closing  Birming- 
ham Hospital  and  the  transfer  of  patients  to 
Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital,  and  every  effort 
be  made  to  the  end  that  this  order  be  coun- 
termanded; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hen.  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  cf 
the  United  States;  Hon  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Hendrlckson.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey;  Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton. 
Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
Jersey;  Hon.  James  C.  Auchlncloss,  Congress- 
man from  the  Third  District  of  New  Jersey; 
Nicholas  J.  Wagener,  commander  of  the  na- 
tional department.  Catholic  War  Veterans  cf 
United  States;  Michael  A.  Genovese.  com- 
mander of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  CathoUc  War  Veterans  of  United  States. 

Mat   11.  1950. 

Julius  W.  Bonk. 
Commander,       Middlesex       County 
Chapter  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Attest : 

John  Papp,  Jr., 
Judqe   Advocate.    Middlesex  County 
Chapter,  Catholic  War  Veterans. 


New  UciTersity  Honors  President,  United 
States  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Habana  Post. 
Habana.  Cuba,  on  June  18.  1950: 
Niw  Univessttt  Honors  President,  Untteo 
States  AuBAssA£Oa 

Degrees  of  doctor  of  honoris  causa  were 
conferred  by  the  Catholic  University  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Vlllanova  on  President  Prio, 
United  States  Ambassador  Robert  Butler, 
and  Father  Lorenzo  SplraUl,  OSA. 

President  Prlo  made  the  closing  speech,  la 
which  he  said  the  award  of  the  first  honor- 
ary degree  of  the  new  university  was  tanta- 
mount to  Unking  his  name  with  what  would 
surely  be  the  enduring  glory  of  that  In- 
stitution, and  was  therefore  a  very  great 
honor. 

"As  if  thU  were  not  enough."  he  continued, 
"the  honor  conferred  upon  me  today  Is  in- 
creased because  It  is  linked  with  that  whlcii 
Is  also  conferred  on  Ambassador  Butler,  aa 
American  diplomat  whose  principles,  capac- 
ity for  acilon.  and  exemplary  conduct  con- 
stitute the  best  propaganda  which  a  power- 
ful nation  can  make  against  those  who  attack 
It  as  imperialistic.  Men  like  Ambassador 
Butler  are  UemonstratLng  In  the  countries 


where  they  serve  their  nation  their  deslrs 
to  contribute  toward  Its  greatness  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"In  the  face  of  conduct  like  that  of  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba, 
the  Interested  propaganda  of  those  who 
paint  our  neighbors  as  always  looking  for 
conquests  is  helpless,  because  we  see  them 
acting  In  a  weak  country  with  the  high 
aim  of  considering  It  a  brother  nation  In 
Ideals  and  noble  aspirations  for  human  bet- 
terment." 


Developing  Air  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

o?  MASSACHU.;rrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarko  I  should  like 
to  include  a  very  pertinent  and  informa- 
tive article  entitled  "Can  You  Walk  Away 
Prom  a  Plane  Crash?"  by  Mr.  William 
S.  Friedman,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  30,  1950.  edition  of  the  magazine. 
Parade. 

The  subject  of  air  safety  in  this  mod- 
ern age  is  an  increasingly  important 
one.  Both  the  air  industry  and  Govern- 
ment should  be  encouraged  toward  in- 
tensive research  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  eliminate,  as  much  as  humanly  pos- 
sible, the  death  gamble  in  air  travel. 

The  article  follows: 
Can  You  Walk  A  way  From  a  Plan*  Crash? 
(By  William   S.  Friedman) 
What  are  your  chances  of  living  through 
the  crash  of   a  giant,   modem  airliner? 

•Not  very  bright."  say  the  experts,  can- 
didly. 

In  the  grim  crash  of  a  British  Avro  Tudor 
transport  In  Wales  last  month.  80  persona 
Jost  their  lives.     Only  three  survived. 

To  students  of  air  safety,  the  Wales  tragedy 
was  notable  because  It  set  a  new  casualty 
record.  That  so  few  of  the  plane's  occupants 
survived  was  no  surprise  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  grisly  statistic 
was  right  In  line  with  general  crash  expe- 
rience. 

These  experts  know  that  while  United 
States  scheduled  airlines,  for  example,  boast 
a  casualty  rate  as  low  as  one  fatality  per 
hundred  million  passenger  miles,  your 
chances  for  survival  If  and  when  a  crack-up 
does  occur  are  only  1  in  35  to  40. 

Short  odds?  Indeed.  But  they  are  odds 
widely— If  quietly— accepted  as  character- 
istic of  the  aviation  industry. 

For  a  long  time  major  emphasis  of  air 
safety  campaigns  has  been  aimed  at  pre- 
venting accidents. 
If  you  don't  crash,  you  don't  get  hurt.  So 
let's  stop  crashes.  Logical?  Sure.  But  does 
It  go  far  enough? 

Definitely  not.  say  some  of  the  experts. 
There's  a  growing  feeling  that  the  preven- 
tion approach  to  air  safety  is  inadequate. 
Airplanes  are  growing  bigger.  Their  in- 
creasing complexity  Is  an  Invitation  to  hu- 
man error  and  dangerotis  mechanical  failure. 

WHXN  csASH  p«event:cn  pails.  srtTU)ir» 
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What  Is  needed,  these  same  experts  argue. 
Is  some  revaluation  of  plane  design  concepts 
which  wUl  shorten  the  odds  for  the  under- 
taker when  error  or  failure  catches  up  wttll 
a  plane  load  of  passengers. 


Experience  has  demolished  the  legend  that 
the  sudden  stop  which  accompanies  a  crash 
U.  of  itself.  faUl  (Parade.  July  10.  1948). 

Casualties  In  plane  crashes  stem  from  two 
principal  sources:  fire  and  localized  Impact. 
Impact-actuated,  fire-control  systems  have 
been  found  to  be  effective.  In  fact,  the  three 
survivors  of  the  Wales  crash  owe  their  lives 
to  such  a  system.  The  entire  crash  area  was 
sprayed  with  gasoline,  but  the  system,  actu- 
ated by  the  impact,  turned  off  all  th« 
switches  and  turned  on  the  fire  extin- 
guishers. 

Protection  from  localized  Impact  Is  a 
tougher  matter.  How  can  you  keep  the 
body  from  hitting  or  being  hit  by  a  death- 
dealing  surface? 

The  answer  bolls  down  to  (1)  stronger 
fuselages.  (21  seats  that  do  not  break  or 
tear  loose,  and  (3)  seat  belts  and  fastenings 
that  can  withstand  Impact. 

Four-fifths  of  all  air-crash  deaths,  accord- 
ing to  an  Australian  Government  study,  are 
due  to  head  Injuries.  In  theory,  a  shoulder 
harness  would  offer  excellent  protection.  In 
practice,  it  Is  clumisy. 

What  about  seating  passengers  backwards? 
Then  back  and  head  are  amply  supported. 
The  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  RAF 
tried  It  during  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  crash  consciousness  seldom 
exists  at  the  airplane  design  stage.  Let's 
face  the  fact:  competition  for  performance 
and  pay  load  overshadows  planning  for  crash 
protection. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  planes. 
to  be  reasonably  crash  safe,  wotild  t)e  too 
heavy  to  fly  economically. 

There  are  planes  which  Incorporate  most 
of  the  safety  requirements  for  a  crash  Im- 
pact of  30  times  the  force  of  gravity.  One 
is  the  Burnelli  lifting  fuselage. 

The  section  containing  crew,  cargo  nnd 
passengers  is  like  a  thick  wing.  Passengers 
are  surrounded  by  the  strongest  parts  of  the 
plane. 

The  Burnelli  design  proved  Its  crashwor- 
thlness  the  hard  way.  An  aileron,  improp- 
erly fitted,  tore  out  as  a  test  model  was 
negotiating  a  high-speed  turn  and  the  ship 
cartwheeled  Into  the  earth  at  200  miles  per 
hour. 

The  wings  and  tall  were  shredded,  the 
engines  thrown  800  feet  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  respectively.  StUi.  the  crew  were 
uninjured,  and  the  passenger  compartment 
was  virtually  undamaged. 

A  successor  to  this  type,  produced  in  Can- 
ada as  a  load-carrying  '•bush'  plane,  has 
outperformed  conventional  designs  In  Its 
weight  and  power  class. 

The  Burnelli  may  not  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  bettering  the  odds  for  crash  survival. 
But,  in  the  words  of  one  expert,  "It  stxows 
what  can  be  done." 


Remarks  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  at 
ConiBBissioninf  Exercises  at  tkc  A.  and 
M.  Coilef  e  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  HAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV  E8 

Thursday,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Indeed  an  honor  for  Texas  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege to  have  In  attendance  such  a  dis- 
tinguished ofttcer  as  General  Bradley  at 
its  commissioning  exercises  of  Resenre 
officers  on  June  2. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RzcoRO,  I  wish  to  include  the  remarks 
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II 

lit: 


or  General  Bradley  at  this  occasion  aa 
I  know  you  will  b«  inspired  by  what  h« 
had  to  say: 

Dr  BoJton.  Colonel  Boatner,  distinguished 
yuwu  &Qd  {rtendx  at  Texas  A.  and  M-  ther* 
are  tiro  importAnt  ceremonies  today. 

One  of  tlMm  la  graduation  and  th« 
awarding  of  detreea  for  accomplishment  la 
thj  academic  field.  The  other  Li  this  cere- 
mony: The  awarding  of  commissions  to  new 
•eeoDd  lieutenants  In  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Tcrct  of  the  United  Stales. 

It  u  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  both  of  these  ceremonies  with 
the  Aggies  for  whom  I  have  had  a  Uf e-tlme  of 
admirauon  and  respect. 

Any  American  citizen  would  be  proud  to 
•tAnd  here  with  the  president  cf  your  col- 
lege the  commanding  generaJ  of  the  Fourth 
Army.  General  Irvine  of  the  Twelfth  Air 
Force,  and  the  other  distinguished  guests. 
However.  I  must  admit  that  my  greatest 
plauure  la  derived  from  participating  la 
♦Kfa  laportant  exercise  with  306  second  Ueu- 
tmant*— cttlaen-soldiers  pledged  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  people. 

Having  already  served  wlt^  acme  of  you 
young  men  In  the  Armed  Force*.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  your  past  accomplishments. 

Having  worked  for  a  second  Ueutenant  s 
comnussicn  at  another  well-known  military 
Bchoci— WMt  Point — I  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  great  effort  you  have  already  put 
Into  this  achievement. 

Having  served  35  years  as  a  ccmmlssloned 
officer  m  the  Armed  Forces,  I  have  a  pretty 
good  Idea  of  the  problems  and  the  privileges 
that  lie  ahead  of  you  in  the  service  of  your 
country. 

In  your  future  Uvea  as  leaders  In  civilian 
life  and  as  leaders  In  your  simultanecus  mill. 
taxy  careers,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  utlliza 
your  best  talent  and  exert  your  greatest 
energy.  The  road  ahead  for  the  United  States 
does  not  look  like  an  easy  one.  Fortunately 
the  young  men  being  commissioned  here 
today  have  bad  the  rare  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  first-rate  military  college,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  attaining  a  first-rate  education  in 
the  sciences  and  arcs. 

Everyone  in  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  unique  quality  of  the  combined  military 
and  civilian  education  offered  at  Texas 
A.  and  M.  It  has  a  school  of  military  science. 
With  a  dean,  who  represents  the  school  on 
the  top-faculty  level.  The  military  program 
la  ao  Integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  college, 
that  it  Bupplenienta  the  instruction  of  other 
•chools  in  the  college  In  preparing  young  men 
for  clTlllan  and  military  leadership.  The 
training  that  you  men  have  received,  as  part 
of  your  military  education,  builds  the  same 
leadership  that  will  characterize  the  out- 
standing man  in  either  civilian  or  military 
affairs. 

fa)  Further  advantages  of  training  In  a 
military  college 

( b  1   Chance   to   place  more   responsibility. 

We  have  only  to  review  the  history  of  the 
past  10  years,  and  the  headlines  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  to  realize  that  our  Nation  will 
require  the  best  combined  clvUlan-milllary 
leadership  in  order  to  guide  the  world  to  the 
peace  and  security  that  the  world  must  have. 

In  my  opmu  n.  the  great  advantage  of  a 
military  education  stems  from  the  character, 
building  qualities  o(  such  training  Any 
leader  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  democracy 
miut  have  an  unimpeachable  reputation  for 
Integrity,  and  a  lull  knowledge  of  human  re- 
lation*. For  this  task  as  a  military  leader  la 
to  Injplre  the  discipline  that  brings  success 
on  the  battlefield,  without  Jeopardizing  tha 
dignity  of  the  Individual. 

The  eaaenc*  of  military  education  la  tha 
constant  solution  of  problems.  The  end  re. 
BUlt  of  the  military  educational  process  la  a 
wcU-rounded  man  who  kx;uws  how  to  analyze 


a  problem — make  an  estimate— evolve  a  plan 
of  action — and  Intelligently  exercise  the 
command,  and  the  leadership,  to  solve  the 
problem  satisfactorily  with  the  men  and  ma- 
terials at  hand. 

The  young  Confederate  general,  and  the 
first  president  of  Texas  A.  and  M. — Lawrence 
Sullivan  Ross — whom  you  honor  on  your  pro- 
grama  today,  exemplified  these  qu.illties  of 
combined  mllitary-clvUian  leadership  so 
necessary  In  our  form  of  democratic  living. 

With  such  examples,  you  men  can  aspire 
to  real  accomplishment. 

Your  families,  your  friends,  and  the  capa- 
ble Instructors  you  have  here  at  Texas  A.  ai.d 
M.  can  well  be  proud  of  you  today.  I  am  siu-e 
that  the  Aggies  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try before  you.  In  war  and  in  peace,  are  with 
you  in  spirit  and  will  watch  your  progress 
with  great  pride. 

May  I  commend  you  for  the  work  already 
done,  and  congratulate  you  upon  your 
achievement,  and  wish  for  you  continued 
success  In  your  future  civilian  and  military 
careers. 


A  Scrap  of  Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TTVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr  TE.^GUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  carefully  followed  the  legal 
and  legi.slatlve  action  on  the  tidelands 
question  were  disappointed  and  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  4  to  3  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  denied  Texas  of  the  own- 
ership of  the  tidelands  which  it  has 
owned  and  controlled  for  these  many 
years  since  coming  into  the  Union.  We 
have  legislation  pending  which  would 
clarify  this  situation  and  restore  the  con- 
trol of  the  tidelands  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers, in  this  case  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  either  the 
Supreme  Court  will  reconsider  Its  recent 
decision  or  that  corrective  legislation  will 
be  enacted  into  law  which  would  prevent 
the  United  States  Government  from  tak- 
ing over  State  property  without  just 
compensation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Scrap  of  Paper,'"  which 
appeared  in  the  Italy  News-Herald.  Italy. 
Tex  :  I  also  wish  to  include  a  statement 
entitled  "A  Memorial  to  Honor."  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Long  at 
the  fourty-fourtn  annual  convention  of 
the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  Man- 
agers Association.  They  follow: 
IFrom  the  Italy  (Tex.)  News-Herald) 
A  ScxAP  or  Paper 

A  few  years  back  when  Hitler  was  over- 
running Europe  the  charge  that  he  consid- 
ered treaties  merely  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
frequently  heard.  The  violation  of  treaties 
on  his  part  was  considered  a  crime  of  no 
little  consequence.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  now  shown  it  too  considers  a 
treaty  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  worthy  of  recognition  only  Insofar  as  It 
benefits  the  United  Slates.  What  we  refer 
to.  of  course,  la  the  treaty  of  annexation 
whereby  the  Republic  of  Texaa  became  one 
of  ttM  States. 


Among  provisions  of  this  tre;Uy  was  one 
allowing— no;  requiring — the  State  of  Texaa 
to  retain  those  public  lands  which  belonged 
to  it  as  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  revenue 
from  such  lands  to  be  used  for  the  retire- 
ment of  debts  owed  by  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
Had  the  Republic  of  Texas  refused  to  have 
accepted  these  terms  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate would  have  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty. 

For  100  years  this  treaty  was  observed. 
Texas  paid  oflf  her  indebtedness:  she  built 
fine  schools  and  colleges  and  a  magnificent 
capltol  building  with  returns  from  this  pub- 
lic land  she  was  forced  to  retain.  No  one 
wanted  any  part  of  what  was  considered  val- 
ueless wasteland.  Then  oil  was  discovered 
on  this  land  and  covetous  eyes  began  cast- 
ing about  for  a  means  of  bringing  this  land 
under  the  domination  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  When  oil  wa?  dis- 
covered beneath  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
State  of  Texaa  the  greedy  politicians  moved 
in.  Here  was  land  that  was  unoccupied.  Here 
was  property  that  could  never  be  owned  pri- 
vately. Here  was  land  with  a  potential  high 
Talue  that  might  be  claimed  and  the  claim 
was  made. 

The  subservient  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the 
United  States  has  upheld  that  claim.  Ignor- 
ing all  arguments  to  the  contrary;  Ignoring 
land  grants  dating  back  hundreds  of  years; 
Ignoring  the  treaty  by  which  Texas  became  a 
part  of  the  Union;  ignoring  everything  except 
the  fact  that  an  administration  that  wants 
these  lands  had  named,  the  members  of  the 
Court  to  the  bench. 

Texas'  able  attorney  general.  Price  Daniel, 
has  conducted  an  admirable  defense  of  the 
Texas  position,  but  Its  hard  to  win  a  ball 
game  when  the  umpires  are  appointed  by  the 
team  that  is  determined  to  win  at  all  costs. 
He  Is  going  to  continue  to  fight  for  tha^ 
which  is  ours,  but  it  appears  hopeless  to 
fight  through  the  courts  any  longer.  The 
fight  must  now  be  carried  to  Congress  where 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  treaty  of  annexation 
should  be  sought. 

The  question  that  keeps  arising  before  us 
In  this  entire  matter  now  Is  the  status  of 
Texas  as  a  State.  If  one  part  of  the  treaty 
Is  invalid  isn't  it  all?  And  if  all  the  treaty 
Is  Invalid  It  stands  to  reason  then  that  Texas 
Is  an  Independent  republic.  Somehow  or 
other  that  idea  doesn't  sound  nearly  as  bad 
a;>  one  might  expect,  either. 

A    MXMORIAL    TO    HONOS 

(By  Walter  E.  Long) 
"111  fares  the  land  to  wandering  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.** 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  ago  a 
new  Nation  was  born.  To  Its  life  mea 
pledged  their  "sacred  honor." 

They  declared  "certain  Inalienable  rights* 
and  wrote  them  Into  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  document  was  the  first 
In  history  to  give  full  stability  to  contractual 
responsibility,  thereby  making  possible 
America's  great  industrial  growth  by  credit 
expansion. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago  an- 
other new  nation  was  born  through  sweat 
and  blood.  It  too  adopted  a  constitution 
which  men  again  pledged  their  honor  to 
defend. 

For  9  years  this  nation  of  Texas  fought  off 
from  her  borders  those  who  would  invade 
her  homes,  while  over  her  tidelands  her  navy 
battled  those  who  would  take  over  her  sea 
coast. 

In  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  to  Ijecome  a  State  in  that 
Union.  These  acts  were  performed  with  hon- 
orable motives  by  honorable  men. 

In  surrendering  her  sovereignty  as  a  re- 
public, the  free  and  Independent  nation  of 
Texas  made  certain  terms  regarding  h?r  pub- 
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He  domain,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Ccn- 
grc?s  of  the  United  Sta^^es.  These  tertrw  and 
agreements  became  a  part  of  the  sacred  con- 
tract between  honorable  representatives  of 
two  honorable  Governments.  Has  that  con- 
tract become  a  scrap  of  paper? 

We  can  understand  why  nations  of  differ- 
ent peoples  disagree  with  one  another  and 
go  to  war  over  less  provocation,  but  In  a 
civUiz'd  and  Christian  nation  of  kindred 
bloods  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  or  condone 
dishonor  among  brothers. 

If  thl.s  sacred  agreement  stood  among  hon- 
orable Americans  for  100  years,  vhy  Is  it  now 
circumvented? 

Is  It  not  strange  that  In  a  disturbed  world 
we  ourselves  cannot  keep  contracts  with  one 
another?  Huw  can  we  face  skeptical  nations 
with  stained  hands  and  expect  them  to  keep 
their  agreements  with  us? 

Has  the  lure  of  wealth,  opulence,  power 
so  saturated  our  beings  that  even  as  nations 
we  seduce  all  that  Is  honorable?  Has  "wealth 
so  accumulated  that  men  decay"? 

How  much  further  can  we  go  until  confi- 
dence la  destroyed  In  the  cath  men  take  on 
the  Bible  as  with  upraised  hand  they  swear 
to  defend  ail  that  is  sacred  in  our  dealings 
with  one  another — In  the  Constitution  of 
our  Nation? 

Gentlemen,  if  that  time  has  come,  then  we 
bring  these  words  as  flowers  to  the  dead 
d.-eams  of  a  once  great  f)eople  and  lay  their 
fading  sprays  over  tlie  remnants  of  a  broken 
pledge  and  a  shredded  contract  Ijetween  a 
Nation  that  once  had  honor  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas.  If  these  conditions  exist,  then 
we.  as  ordinary  citizens,  offer  these  thoughts 
as  our  memorial  to  the  honor  that  once  was. 


Destructico  on  Our  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKURMAN  C.  CROOK 

OF   INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  CROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
think  cf  the  horrors  of  war.  We  know 
the  great  human  sacrifices,  bloodshed, 
injuries,  and  loss  of  natural,  financial, 
and  human  resources  it  has  always 
caused,  and  it  is  our  continuous  desire  to 
build  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for  the 
world. 

Yet,  as  we  so  build,  it  is  appalling  to 
think  that  we,  here  at  home  in  our  great 
Republic,  tolerate  a  continuous  and  ever- 
growing disastrous  war  on  our  public 
highways.  Dur»ng  the  year  1948  there 
\kere  32,300  deaths  caused  by  automobile 
accidents  and  1,150,900  injuries  that  did 
not  prove  fatal.  What  does  this  mean 
over  a  period  of  10  years?  Multiply 
these  numbers  by  10  and  stretch  your 
imagiriaticn  in  considering  the  financial 
cost  in  hospitalization,  medical  care,  in- 
capacitation, property  lo.ss.  and  human 
mi.sery  resulting  from  this  war.  and  you 
will  have  just  a  slight  idea  as  to  what  it 
means. 

Daily  I  am  growing  more  cognizant  of 
the  necessity  for  a  uniform  national  con- 
trol of  automobiles  within  the  various 
States.  S.m?  method  of  regulation  must 
be  designed  for  protection  cf  life  and  def- 
imte  responsibility  for  prcperty  damage 


In  case  of  cutomcbiles  accidents.  No 
law  vTill  ever  completely  solve  cur  trouble 
but.  by  eliminating  the  numerous  exist- 
ing differences  in  State  laws,  with  the 
burden  of  administration  vested  In  the 
re^pzctive  State  organizations,  we  cer- 
tainly can  afford  a  very  substantial  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

Engineers  have  excelled  In  b'ailding 
safety  features  in  our  automobiles;  engi- 
neers have  done  marvelous  work  in  the 
construction  of  our  fine  highways,  in- 
stalling about  every  safety  feature  known 
to  man;  mechanics  are  skilled  in  keeping 
our  cars  in  the  best  of  condition;  but  no 
mechanic  has  yet  learned  to  safely  ad- 
just the  nut  that  too  frequently  sits  be- 
hind the  steering  wheel.  Records  reveal 
most  accidents  are  caused  by  habitually 
careless  drivers,  and  the  automobile,  hav- 
ing become  an  acute  interstate  problem 
should  be  controlled  by  uniform,  na- 
tional regulations,  and  the  various  States 
held  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  laws  pertinent  thereto. 

One  suggested  Automobile  Responsi- 
bility Act  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  R.  T.  Acre,  president,  the 
Men's  Club,  Madison  Avenue  Christian 
Church,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  I  quote: 

Permanent,  metallic,  serially  numbered 
carrying  case  for  driver's  license,  billfold 
size;  spaces  provided  for  punching  this  case 
for  every  traffic  violation. 

Two  citations,  suspension  of  license  for 
3  months. 

Three  citations,  suspension  of  license  for 

1  year. 

Four  citations,  suspension  of  license   for 

2  years. 

Five  citations,  suspension  of  license  for 
5  years. 

Six  citations,  suspension  of  license  per- 
manent. 

Overtime  parking  exempt  from  above 
regulations. 

Suspension  cf  license  for  driving  while 
Intoxicated,  term  to  be  based  on  the  accu- 
mulated number  of  violations;  prison  term 
for  driving  while  license  Is  invalid. 

Uniform  license  period  March  1  to  March  1, 
Inclusive:  confiscation  of  license  plates  of 
vehicle  responsible  for  an  accident,  replace- 
ment made  with  standard  Government 
plates,  a  different  color  lised  for  every  ac- 
cumulated accident;  all  States  to  use  a 
standard  color  scheme  (except  name  of 
State);  these  plates  nontransferable  and 
used  6  months  Into  the  new  license  period; 
a  duplicate  license  to  be  issued  at  the  time 
plates  are  exchanged;  punishment  by  a 
prison  term  for  lx)th  the  car  owner  and 
the  purchaser  for  traffic  In  vehicles  and 
final  sale  without  the  original  license  cer- 
tificate; special  records  preserved  at  county 
registration  office. 

Evidence  of  insurance  covering  property 
damage  and  personal  liability  before  license 
plates  are  Issued,  such  issuance  to  be  for 
a  specified  minimtim  amount  and  to  cover 
the  license  period.  Permanent  record  at 
registration  office  stating  the  policy  numlicr; 
name  of  company  Issuing  contract;  policy 
noncancelable,  must  be  transferred  with  the 
ownership  of  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  proposed  legislation 
Is  food  for  serious  thought.  May  we 
in  sincere  cooperation  in  this  matter  de- 
sign a  workable  plan  that  will  check 
the  disastrous  war  on  our  highways. 

Drive  carefully.  The  life  you  save  may 
be  your  own. 


Sodafism  Backrapts  Britain — Addreti  by 
Mr.  Harry  Barr,  a  Former  GtiMB  of  tho 
United  Kingdom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  PvEPRESENTATTVTa 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  blighting  effects  of  social- 
ism in  Britain  was  not  realized  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  English  people. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Fabian 
Society,  v,hich  set  the  tempo  for  the  pres- 
ent economic  debacle  in  that  fine  coun- 
try. But  slowly  and  steadily. that  great 
industrial  empire  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  undermined  by  politicians  who 
sought  political  and  economic  power. 
The  story  of  the  use  and  fall  of  England 
is  an  open  book  today  and  can  well  serve 
as  exhibit  A  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Karry  Barr  is  a  val- 
ued friend  and  constituent  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  at  Racine. 
Wis.  On  May  18.  1950,  he  delivered  an 
important  address  at  Monmouth.  HI.,  on 
the  subject  of  know  dvhat  you  are  buy- 
ing. Mr.  Barr  was  born  and  educated 
in  England,  but  he  is  now  a  loyal  citizen 
of  this  country.  His  remarks  on  the 
present  situation  in  Britain  are  most 
timely.  I  shall  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  It 
seems  quite  appropriate  to  me  that  the  sub- 
ject of  my  remarks  tonight  should  be  Know 
What  Ycu  Are  Buying.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental duty  of  purchasing  agents — and  that 
is  my  profession. 

I  hope  that,  when  my  remarks  are  con- 
cluded, those  of  ycu  who  do  not  already  con- 
sider yourselves  purchasing  agents  will  have 
decided  that  you  are  In  the  same  business  as 
I  am — even  though  what  you  are  buying  Ij 
less  specific  than  steel  or  coal  or  lumber. 

All  cf  us  are  buyers. 

One  cf  the  thin2s  we  are  buying,  and  about 
which  I  am  going  to  speak,  is  government. 

In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  worth 
of  what  we  are  buying,  and  the  dangers  of 
getting  an  inferior  substitute  at  greater  cost, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea  about 
wliat  another  group  of  purchasers  has  been 
getting  for  Its  money  in  another  country — 
one  to  which  we  have  felt  strongly  tied  for 
many  obvious  reasons.  I  am  speaking  about 
Britain,  where  I  was  born  and  educated,  and 
from  which  I  migrated  as  a  young  man,  and 
whose  vicissitudes  I  have  carefully  followed. 
I  am  speaking  from  first-hand  observation* 
made  there  last  summer. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  into 
history  and  sketch  for  ycu  some  of  the  events 
which  have  led  to  the  present  situation  ever 
there.  Perhaps  by  this  brief  history  I  will  be 
able  to  help  ycti  to  more  clearly  evaluate  a 
comparison  between  the  situation  In  Britain 
and  here,  and  from  this  comparison  druw 
conclusions  as  to  a  bill  of  goods  which  a 
certain   group  is   trying  to  sell   you. 

Britain's  rise  to  a  world  power  was  based 
on  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine  and 
the  use  cf  steam  power,  and  the  fact  that  she 
had  plenty  of  coal.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  she  had  more  efficient  production, 
led  the  world  in  manufacturing,  and  made 
and  sold  goods  all  over  the  world.    Trade  in 
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BrltAin  vac  trc«:  tber«  w«tc  no  taiiifs  on 
tortign  gixxls.  and.  lacking  raw  matrrUls, 
•b«  brcugbt  Lhem  in  from  all  over  ih*  world, 
Buu:^uf»cT\irf<l  them,  and  mold  them  in  the 
iror'.d  »  marlteu  Her  thlpa  smiled  the  seven 
■ea«  ir.ade  aaie  by  a  huce  r.avy  that  put 
down  jancy.  charted  t^  oceans  and  seas, 
and  made  them  suXe  foe  navigation  for  every- 
brjdy  She  was  :he  world  s  most  ImpcATtant 
bar.jcer:  ber  citizens  invested  capital  In  for- 
ei^  ccunines  the  proceeds  of  which  came 
back  to  Britain  Her  banking.  Insurance, 
martufarmnnz  and  shippma:  were  In  private 
hands  The  Ocvernment  maintained  law 
and  order,  not  cniy  at  heme  but  abroad,  and 

•  Bnttsh  rttisen  w^s  safe  m  almost  any  part 
of  the  world.  But  the  cost  of  maintaining 
ber  hu^e  navy  and  paying  for  previous  wars 
fell  heavily  on  the  taxpayer  and  ber  income- 
tax  rate  went  up  treinendoiisly 

Shortly  alter  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
came  rumblings  that  all  was  not  well  Other 
eotmtries.  and  particularly  Oermany.  were 
cndersetUng  Britain  In  the  world  s  markets, 
and  even  In  her  own  country.  Had  Britain 
•t  that  time  bad  the  cotira^^  and  foresight 
to  dia^iose  the  situation  correctly,  and  done 
the  pfjptT  thing  to  correct  it.  she  could  have 
been  a  prosperous  nation  today. 

But  Brltaw  didn't  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  correct  a  dangerous  situation.  Her  people 
choae  what  seemed  the  easier  way  That  • 
where  aoclallsxa  entered  the  picture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 

•  group  known  as  the  Pabian  Society  was 
CM^anized  m  Britain  I  would  refer  you  to 
John  T    Flynn  s  book.  The  Road  Ahead,  for 

•  full  explanation  about  that  society.  Ita 
•Die  ptirpose  was  to  socialize  the  country. 

One  of  Its  platforms  was  that  taxes  should 
W  lened  on  those  best  able  to  pay  To  a 
nation  whose  people  were  biirdened  by  what 
W«nm1  then  to  be  heavy  taxes,  these  catch- 
words were  fascinating. 

Industry  was  a  fruitful  source  of  taxation, 
KDd  the  tax  collector  and  also  some  man- 
a^ers  of  Industry  refused  to  consider  that 
re»erves  for  replacement  of  obsolete  ma- 
chines was  a  proper  charge  against  manu- 
larttire.  A  machine  once  bought  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  useful  life  until  It  wore 
cut.  The  managers  of  Industry,  therefore. 
did  not  seek  to  reduce  their  costs  by  re- 
placing obsolete  machines  with  modem  ones 
that  would  reduce  coat;  and  In  this  they 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  labor,  which  had 
the  mistaken  belief  that  a  machine  that 
would  reduce  the  man-hours  or  labor  cost  In 

•  product  was  something  that  would  cause 
unemployment  and  therefore  shotild  be  re- 
sisted 

Instead  of  taking  a  stand  on  this,  the 
Basufacturer  sought  to  protect  his  coets  by 
making  agreements  with  his  competitors  not 
to  acU  below  a  certain  price,  and  In  return 
the  different  manufacturers  were  to  be  pro- 
tected In  certain  markets.  This  Is  the  so- 
eailed  cartel  system  by  which  competition 
la  stifled  and  markets  are  protected  and 
dlvldMl 

Wbcnever  a  competitor  showed  up  that 
was  Independent,  a  price  war  would  result. 
and  often  the  solution  to  it  was  to  cut  the 
new  manufacturer  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade 
at  agreed-upon  prices,  and  thus  split  the 
buclnewi  availab.e  to  each  Into  smaller 
•harca  This  enabled  the  IneflJcient  manu- 
facturers to  siUl  sell  at  a  profit  without  the 
eoatly  proems  of  tearing  down  and  rebuild- 
ing obw^lete  high-cost  planu.  or  replacing 
them  or  looU  with  something  more  mod- 
em; and  some  of  these  a«reementa  were  en- 
tered Into  with  labor  sittunj  ui  and  agreeuig 
on  a  wage  scale. 

ThU  couldn  t  happen  In  our  country  be- 
cause of  the  antltnuii  law*  on  the  books,  and 
tt  la  the  fundamental  difference  between  our 
manufacturing  and  selling  and  theirs  In 
thu  country  we  have  cjntinually  sought  to 


widen  markets  by  reducing  prices,  and  thus 
make  more  goods  available  to  everyb<xiy.  and 
tt  ha*  brought  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  cartels;  Where  com- 
pelltlon  got  too  touKh.  as  In  the  cafe  of 
shipping,  the  Government  subsidized  British 
shipping.  Then  other  countries  sub.sldized 
their  shipping.  There  would  be  rate  wars, 
and  afterward  the  matter  would  finally  be 
resolved  by  international  agreements  divid- 
ing  markets  at  agreed-upon   rates. 

But  none  of  these  things  got  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  which  was  the  necessity  for 
modernizing  the  factories  and  reducing  costs 
so  that  goods  could  be  sold  at  lower  prices 
and  thus  get  into  the  hands  of  more  peo- 
ple; and  also  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment so  that  people  would  have  more  of  their 
own  money  to  spend.  The  result  was  more 
government  and  more  taxes,  and  still  higher 
prices,  and  a  lower  standard  of  living 

I  mentioned  the  Fabian  Society  a  few 
moments  ago.  Dent  misunderstand  how  it 
operated.  When  the  society  was  first  formed 
its  members  naturally  found  the  liberal  party 
and  the  trade-unions  to  be  the  groups  where 
their  arguments  seemed  most  plausible. 

So,  when  ti-ade-unions  decided  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  Government,  they 
were  encouraged  to  start  an  Independent 
l,ab<3r  party,  and  the  Fabian  Society  worked 
through  it. 

There  is  a  distinct  parallel  between  that 
period  of  Britain's  history  and  our  own  times. 
Here  those  with  socialistic  Ideas  are  work- 
ing through  a  political  party,  Time  will  tell 
whether  they  will  engulf  that  party  and 
make  it  their  own.  or  whether  they  will  be 
responsible  for  establishment  of  a  !>eparate 
political  organization. 

Several  times  in  the  past  28  years  the 
Labor  Party  won  a  majority  In  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  people  were  so  ambi- 
tious that  In  1928  a  general  strike  was  called. 
by  which  the  trade-unions  sought  to  put 
o\er  through  pressure  their  political  plat- 
forms which  had  been  thwarted  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  public  reaction  to  this 
was  Immediate-  the  public  manned  and  ran 
the  essential  services  in  spite  of  the  strikers. 
During  the  strike  the  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists— so  closely  allied  to  the  Socialists — 
were  plainly  evident  to  the  voters.  The 
Labor  Party  was  defeated  and  the  Conserva- 
Uve  Party  was  reelected  to  the  control  of 
the  Rouse. 

But,  again,  there  was  failure  to  diagnose 
the  problem  correctly,  and  correct  those 
things  which  would  have  put  Britain  back 
on  lu  feet  as  an  Industrial  nation.  Instead 
of  trying  to  cure  the  causes  for  unemploy- 
ment, the  Government  set  out  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  unemployment  by  more  so- 
called  security,  and  similar  machinery.  So 
the  longer  the  application  of  the  cure  was 
delayed,  the  sicker  the  patient  became. 

The  labor  group,  dominated  by  Pablana. 
or  Socialists,  demanded  more  and  more  In- 
terference with  business  by  the  Government. 
They  reasoned  that  unemployment  was 
caused  by  the  profit  motive  of  business,  and 
that  if  profits  were  taxed  away,  prices  could 
be  reduced.  They  reasoned  also  that  if 
G<jvernment  ran  the  industries  it  should  be 
able  to  reduce  prices  because  there  would 
be  no  profit. 

The  House  of  Commons  passed  socialistic 
laws  which  the  House  of  Lords  rejected. 
Then,  tn  cure  that  situation,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  the  King  create  an  additional  num- 
ber of  peers  from  the  Labor  Party  to  out- 
vote the  stubborn  conservative  House  of 
Lords. 

Does  that  sound  like  familiar  Uctlcs  to 
you?  Do  you  remember  how  President 
Rooeevelt,  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cl:irtd  the  NRA  and  similar  laws  unconsti- 
tutional,   attempted    to    pack    the    Supreme 


Court?  Do  you  remember  the  catchwords— 
the  smear  words — of  "a  constitution  fitted 
to  horse-and-buggy  days"  and  "the  nine  old 
men  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  so  forth? 
This  smear  technique  is  an  old  reliable 
weapon  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Whatever  can  be  said  of  the  former  make* 
up  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  a  check 
on  unwise  legislation  that  was  introduced 
at  a  time  of  mass  hysteria.  It  stood  in  the 
way  of  socialistic  planners  and,  since  they 
had  the  power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  had  the  House  of  Lords  rendered  im- 
potent. Thus  Britain  lost  one  of  its  bul- 
warks, and  the  task  of  the  Fabian  society 
was  made  much  easier. 

Then  followed  the  use  of  a  time-tested 
technique  of  politicians — they  blamed  every- 
one but  themselves  when  things  went  wrong. 
The  attack  on  the  profit  motive  became  more 
vociferous — demands  were  made  that  higher 
taxes  be  imposed  to  d(>  away  with  profits. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact  which  all 
of  you  know — that  the  only  way  industry 
gets  any  money  at  all  from  the  goods  it  makes 
is  to  sell  them.  Thei-efore,  any  taxes  levied 
against  industry  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
prices  at  which  goods  are  sold.  What  Britain 
needed  then  was  to  produce  goods  at  lower 
prices,  make  more  available,  and  put  more 
men  to  work.  Instead,  the  higher  taxes 
placed  on  industry  only  increased  the  selling 
prices,  dried  up  markets,  and  lost  others  to 
foreign  competition  that  could  undersell  ths 
Bnruh. 

That  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Certainly  one 
must  pay  tribute  to  that  quality  in  the 
British  people  that  makes  them  magnificent 
In  a  crisis.  They  come  to  a  decision  quickly; 
and,  disregarding  any  odds  that  are  against 
them,  stand  as  a  tuiited  and  determined 
people  who  would  sacrifice  anything  else 
than  bow  to  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  foe. 

The  war  was  a  gruesome  one  for  them,  and 
most  of  them  were  buoyed  up  by  the  spirit 
that  they  were  fighting  to  make  this  a  better 
world  to  live  In.  And  during  the  war  an 
endless  stream  of  political  propaganda  waa 
fed  to  the  soldiers  and  their  families  based 
on  the  theme  of  making  the  country  a  place 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.  When  the  war  waa 
over  there  was  to  be  Jobs  for  all,  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  free  medicine 
and  medical  care,  assistance  to  build  homes, 
etc.;  and  all  of  this  could  be  had  by  voting 
for  the  Labor  Party.  It  sounded  good,  and 
British  labor  voted  for  It.  and  so  did  BrltlsH 
veterans. 

Socialism  wasn't  mentioned  In  these  prom- 
ises and  the  voter  dldn  t  know  he  waa  voUng 
for  It.  So  the  Labor  Party  was  voted  in.  noS 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  tlie  popular  votes, 
but  the  party  got  enough  of  the  votes  so  that 
It  had  a  large  majority  of  the  seats  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  Immediately  It  pro- 
claimed that  It  had  a  mandate  from  the 
people  to  enact  Into  law  all  of  the  Labor 
Party  s  platform. 

You  ve  heard  that  before.  In  our  own  coun- 
try. Do  you  remember  when  President  Tru- 
man, elected  by  a  very  slim  majority,  boast- 
fully proclaimed.  "This  la  a  mandate"? 

Thus  do  we  have  party  candidates  who  get 
less  than  a  majority  vote  running  the  Gov- 
ernment and  claiming  a  mandate  from  the 
people.  I  think  this  probably  stems  mostly 
from  clvU  servants  or  bureaucrats  whose 
mam  Interest  is  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office:  and  to  do  so  by  thinking  up  new  items 
of  Government  and  things  for  them  to  do. 
For  example,  in  this  country  the  President 
appointed  a  man  to  administer  social  secu- 
rity, and  then  we  find  him  advocating  great- 
ly broadening  the  policy 

The  Labor  Party  ( it  should  be  labeled  So- 
cialist Party)  then  started  to  carry  out  Its 
plaUorm  to  natio.    lize  banking,  transporta- 
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tlon.  mining,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
compulsory  medical  services,  etc.  With  Its 
large  majority  In  the  House  of  Commons,  tt 
could  ride  roughshod  over  the  opposition; 
and  with  no  written  constitution  such  as  we 
have,  there  waa  no  check  on  what  It  could  do. 

It  nationalized  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
railroads,  airlines,  trucks,  and  other  forms 
of  transportation,  the  electric  power  plants 
and  gas  plants.  It  adopted  compulsory  med- 
ical services.  It  extended  rationing  and  price 
control.  It  closed  normal  market  exchanges 
and  made  the  government  the  buyer  of  bulk 
goods  such  as  metals,  rubber,  oils,  wheat, 
meat,  and  ether  foods.  It  controlled  exports 
and  Imports  by  licensing.  It  even  controlled 
labor,  and  can  tell  a  man  where  he  can  work. 
It  controlled  agriculture  and  the  pUntlnj, 
haivestlng.  and  marketing  of  crops.  It  con- 
trolled housing  and  rents,  building  and  build- 
ing repairs.    It  froze  salaries  and  wages. 

Now  let's  see  how  it  Is  working.  Did  the 
elimination  of  private  profit  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  or  benefit  the  consumer  In 
any  way?  After  the  government  took  over 
transportation.  It  raised  fares  and  freight 
rates  with  no  betterment  of  service.  Gas 
and  light  bills  were  Immediately  Increased; 
and  coal  prices  went  up  three  times;  and  it 
Is  only  after  the  third  Increase  In  the  price 
of  coai  that  the  Industry  has  shown  a  small 
profit.  Nowhere  that  I  have  found  did  the 
elimination  of  profit  give  the  consumer  a 
lower  price. 

The  losses  new  being  Incurred  are  not 
being  paid  by  the  owners  of  business.  In- 
stead, they  are  accumulating  in  the  form 
of  public  debt. 

Temporarily  the  British  wage-earning  class 
Is  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  people. 
If  we  take  the  Income  left  after  paying  In- 
come taxes,  we  find  that  since  1938  the 
income  of  the  wage-eamlng  class  has  In- 
creased 12 'i  percent,  while  the  income  of 
those  dependent  on  salaries  has  decreased 
12  percent,  and  industry's  income  has  de- 
creased 17 "2   percent. 

Not  only  does  the  average  wage  earner 
get  higher  wages  In  proportion  to  the  other 
classes,  but  In  addition  gets  social  services 
costing  S128  80  per  year;  and  for  these  serv- 
ices pays  security  taxes  of  $32  20.  The  other 
$96.60  comes  cut  of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

But  the  12% -percent  Increase  that  he  gets 
does  not  begin  to  offset  the  lncrea.se  In  the 
cost  of  living,  and  he  cannot  with  these 
increased  wages  buy  anything  like  the  amount 
of  goods  he  could  before  the  war.  To  fur- 
ther aid  him,  the  Government  has  subsi- 
dized the  cost  of  the  worklngman's  clothes 
so  that  the  price  of  those  Items  has  been 
kept  down.  It  Is  only  by  comparison  with 
the  other  classes  that  he  Is  better  off.  Prob- 
ably a  better  wav  of  saying  this  would  be 
that  he  has  not  been  hurt  as  much  as  the 
other  classes. 

Over  half  the  British  budget  goes  to  wel- 
fare. The  total  cost  of  this  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange  would  be  85.400,000.000  per 
year.  Since  the  pound  has  been  devalued, 
the  cost  in  United  States  dollars  now  would 
be  $3,172,0O0,C00;  but,  of  course,  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  doesn't  maLe  the 
British  cost  any  lower  to  them. 

To  pay  for  these  things  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  tax  and  ux.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  talies  43.5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income,  ar.d  surtaxes  on  Incomes  In 
Britain  go  as  high  as  97' j  percent.  Obviously 
that  Is  not  taxation;  It  Is  confiscation.  The 
middle  class  is  being  slowly  bled  to  death, 
and  rich  people  are  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty.  As  their  Incomes  are  being 
drastically  reduced,  there  Is  obviously  less 
for  the  tax  collector  to  take,  and  more  and 
more  the  taxes  will  have  to  bear  down  on 
the  wage  earning  class  for  there  will  soon 
be  no  other  source  to  tcjc. 


A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  welfare  goes 
for  subsidizing  the  cost  of  food.  The  Labor 
government  buys  up  food  supplies  and  then 
sells  that  food  at  less  than  cost.  The 
farmer  is  subsidized  to  give  him  a  higher 
price  for  the  foods  he  produces,  but  with 
the  subsidy  goes  complete  regulation.  The 
farmer  Is  told  what  be  may  produce,  and 
his  crops  must  be  sold  through  specified 
Government   channels. 

But  while  higher  prices  are  being  paid 
to  the  farmer  the  cost  of  foods  to  the  con- 
sumer Is  reduced — again  by  means  of  a  sub- 
sidy. The  cost  of  this  Is  being  partially 
met  by  our  Marshall  plan  dollars.  When 
that  aid  Is  withdrawn  the  entire  costs  will 
have  to  fall  on  the  British  taxpayer,  and 
the  result  will  have  to  be  that  these  social 
services  will  have  to  be  curtailed  sharply  or 
the  nation   will   be  absolutely   bankrupt. 

The  three  chief  elements  In  British  social- 
istic planning  were: 

1.  A  welfare  state  with  government  guar- 
antee of  economic  security  to  all  citizens 
for  a  redistribution  of  wealth,  which  is  being 
carried  out  through  taxation. 

2.  Planning  and  controls.  Government 
direction  of  economy  in  order  to  achieve 
full  employment;  fair  shares  for  all;  and 
higher   export. 

3.  Nationalization,  public  ownership,  and 
operation  of  Industry. 

Economic  planning  is  carried  cut  by  a 
minister,  but  final  decisions  are  made  by 
the  cabinet,  which  Is  made  up  of  labor 
members  of  Parliament.  The  opposition 
groups  are  not  represented. 

During  the  war  controls  were  set  up,  and 
when  the  labor  government  came  into  power. 
It  simply  continued  these  controls,  without 
which  it  could  not  operate.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister is  Mr.  Attlee  of  whom  Mr.  Churchill  said : 
"Mr.  Attlee  Is  a  very  modest  man.  but,  Indeed, 
he  has  a  lot  to  be  modest  about."  But  the 
British  have  no  guaranty  that  some  day  a 
man  will  follow  Mr.  Attlee  who  is  not  so  mod- 
est, who  Is  a  ruthless  dictator,  and  the  seeds 
for  his  taking  over  are  already  sown  and 
the  machinery  Is  all  at  hand. 

I  have  tried  to  paint  a  picture  for  you  of 
the  gradual  socialization  of  Britain.  It 
started  slowly,  and  has  become  almost  com- 
plete since  the  Labor  Party  went  Into  power 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  the  issue 
of  socialism  as  such  was  never  voted  on  by 
the  British  people.  It  came  In  by  stealth, 
masquerading  as  welfare,  fair  shares  for  all, 
redistribution  of  wealth.  tAxes  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  etc.  But  that  course  lepds  to 
the  loss  of  freedom  by  the  individual  which 
he  has  traded  In  for  a  mess  of  welfare  pot- 
tage. 

Let's  take  the  care  of  the  British  citizen. 
Approximately  half  the  days  he  works  his 
p>ay  goes  to  the  Government  for  taxes;  the 
other  half  Is  his — for  what?  To  do  with  as 
he  pleases?  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but 
With  certain  Government  limitations  be- 
cause almost  everything  he  wants  to  do  is 
controlled  by  regulation. 

Let  us  take  the  matter  of  a  family  car. 
Do  you  consider  an  automobile  a  necessary 
part  of  American  family  life?  The  social- 
istic planners  at  the  helm  In  Britain  appar- 
ently think  otherwise,  for  the  British  citizen 
has  to  pay  a  66 -j -percent  purchase  tax  on 
the  purchase  of  a  new  car. 

Suppose  he  would  like  to  take  the  family 
f jr  a  Sunday  afternoon  drive,  or  a  vacation 
trip.  The  Government  says:  "Sorry,  no  gas." 
The  Government  permits  the  purchase  of 
only  enough  gasoline  to  drive  6  miles  per 
day,  or  180  miles  a  month,  and  on  the  gaso- 
line the  Britisher  pays  a  tax  of  21  cents  a 
gallon.  Think  of  that.  The  tax  alone  Is  as 
m-'ch  or  more  than  wc  have  to  pay  in  some 
States  for  gasoline  plus  State  and  Federal 
taxes. 

Would  he  like  to  have  a  party  and  bring 
tls  friends  In  for  dinner?    He  can't  do  this 


because  food  Is  rationed  and  he  could  not 
acquire  enough  food  to  feed  his  friends. 
Each  day.  to  keep  her  family  going,  the  wife 
has  to  stand  in  line  (queuing  they  call  it) 
to  try  to  buy  what  little  meat  there  is  avail- 
able in  the  stores. 

The  Brltub  housewife  has  been  reading 
about  American  kitchens,  and  bearing  about 
them  from  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
In  Britain  in  the  war;  and,  believe  me.  they 
are  the  envy  of  everyone  over  there.  She 
would  like  a  new  stove,  refrigerator,  and 
washing  machine.  They  can  be  bought;  they 
are  not  rationed;  but  100  percent  purchase 
tax  is  levied  by  t-he  Government.  This  Is  la 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  taxing  those 
with  the  ability  to  pay.  How  about  an  elec- 
tric toaster?     Same  thing. 

Let's  surprise  mother  on  her  birthday  with 
some  new  dishes;  the  ones  we  have  are 
broken  and  chipped  and  look  shabby.  The 
storekeeper  tells  us  that  only  plain  china  Is 
available.  But  what  about  all  the  decorated 
china  for  which  Britain  Is  famous?  That  Is 
reserved  for  the  export  market.  Only  rejects 
are  available  for  the  domestic  market. 

What  about  buying  your  wife  a  new  cash- 
mere sweater?  Scotland  has  been  fanu)us 
for  these  for  generations.  Sorry,  these  are 
reserved  for  tiie  export  market.  All  that  Is 
available  to  you  Is  a  plain  woolen  one.  Same 
thing  on  good  woolens  and  tweeds. 

We  decide  to  take  a  holiday  in  Franca 
where  food  Is  plentiful  and  goods  can  ba 
bought,  and  you  make  arrangements  to  buy 
Eome  francs  because  you  cannot  take  out  of 
tne  country  more  than  £5.  which  Is  $14.40. 
And  there.  In  the  shop  wlndovrs.  you  find 
to  your  amazement  the  cashmere  sweaters, 
the  chlnaware  you  could  not  buy,  candy, 
and  other  luxuries  you  had  to  go  without  for 
many  years  t>ecause  they  were  rationed,  and 
you  buy  the  cashmere  sweater.  Finally  you 
come  back  to  the  customs,  and  you  find  that 
you  now  have  to  pay  100  percent  purchase 
tax  on  the  sweater.  This  Is  "fair  shares  for 
all. '  taxing  those  with  the  ability  to  pay. 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  minor  repialr  to 
your  house?  Tou  must  first  of  all  fill  out  a 
long  and  lengthy  questionnaire,  and  you  had 
better  answer  all  the  questions,  because  to 
the  answers  that  you  give,  the  examiner  will 
score  a  certain  number  of  points.  The 
points  will  be  added  up  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  Is  essential  need,  and  if  not 
the  application  will  be  denied.  But  If  It  Is 
shown  that  there  Is  need,  then  you  will  be 
given  a  priority  based  on  the  Importance  of 
your  need  compared  with  that  of  others,  the 
final  permission  to  be  issued  to  you  when 
others  with  better  priority  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Don't  go  ahead  and  do  it  without  the  per- 
mit. They  can  put  you  In  Jail,  and  they 
can  make  you  undo  what  you  have  done. 
One  man  built  a  house  with  his  own  ma- 
terial and  his  own  labor;  but  becauee  he 
did  not  get  a  permit,  be  was  fined  and 
ordered  to  tear  it  down. 

The  people  do  not  like  it;  are  sick  and 
tired  and  fed  up  with  it.  I  know;  I've  been 
there  recently.  They  read  that  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France  have  removed  most  of 
these  restrictions;  and  that  even  In  Germany 
which  was  supposed  to  have  lost  the  war. 
gasoline  can  be  had  and  there  is  more  food  to 
be  bought. 

The  Britisher  starts  to  reason  "I  thought 
we  won  the  war.  Surely  the  government 
can  give  us  more  food."  And  you  are  right 
In  your  assumption,  but  last  year  It  cost 
the  taxpayers  over  a  billion  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize the  cost  of  food  to  hold  down  prices. 
He  isn't  told  that  the  reason  he  can't  have 
more  food  Is  because  of  the  subsidy,  and  that 
the  subsidy  has  taken  such  a  big  bits  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  As  long  as  th« 
subsidy  exists,  to  give  them  more  food  on 
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Tn*icDiTtz  wm\d  ni*an  that  much  more  def- 
icit in  the  budtjet  If  the  sutwldy  were  re- 
BOTe<i.  the  coet  of  food  would  (to  up.  If  th« 
COM  cf  food  went  up.  wage*  would  have  to 
IM  Increajed :  price  control*  would  have  to 
b*  chAoged  for  food,  for  restaurant  prices, 
for  Ikotel  pliers,  for  rentx.  for  hotel  rooms. 
In  fact  for  pracUcaliy  everytixlng. 

It  aounds  like  an  awful  mess,  and  It  ta. 
I  could  go  on  with  examples  for  hours,  but 
nowhere  can  I  see  any  real  h.>pe  which  would 
Indicate  that  thev  are  polns!  to  (jet  out  of 
their  troubles  The  government  never  ad- 
mit* It*  mistaXea;  it  blames  them  onto  other 
causes 

But  tragic  as  that  situation  Is.  a  greater 
tr«««ty  would  be  If  we  were  to  follow  their 
ex.'imple.  We  have  the  seme  forces  at  work 
In  our  country.  The  Pair  Deal  Is  just  an- 
other name  !  jr  "fair  shares  for  all.'  and 
c.Ten  to  seduce  the  voter  in  the  same  man- 
ner tn  which  the  British  »oter  was  seduced. 
Right  at  thu  point  I  would  like  to  repeat 
•  statement,  made  recently  by  the  president 
of  a  typically  great  American  Institution — 
Benjamin  Palrleas  of  United  States  Steel. 
He  staid 

"I  do  not  fear  communism  because  every 
passing  day  proves  its  utter  failure.  The 
A-Tierlcan  people  knew  that  If  communism 
were  really  working  successfully  there  would 
be  no  need  for  i.'^lice  state  oppression,  phony 
trials,  and  slave-labor  camps  behind  the  Iron 
curtain 

•^  do  not  fear  fascism  because  It  has  killed 
tlie  three  great  nations  which  adopted  It. 
Tne  American  people  want  no  part  of  any 
economic  system  that  feeds  o:i!y  upon  war 
and  conquest 

"I  do  cot  fear  outright  socialism  because. 
In  Etirope  todaj.  socialism  itself  is  living  on 
the  dole,  and  America  is  the  only  country  on 
e&rth  that  is  able  to  foot  the  bill  for  it.  No 
American  taxpayer  is  likely  to  fall  for  that 
kind  of  an  economl"  system,  at  least  until 
be  has  found  some  otaer  nation  that  is  rich 
enough,  ai.d  generous  enough,  to  indulge 
him  in  his  folly. 

"But  when  somebody  In  Washington 
•tarts  telling  me  how  much  he  loves  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  how  he  prop<3ses 
to  save  It  from  itself,  I  shake  in  my  very 
shoes.  I  wonder  why  it  is  lh.\t  these  seU- 
appointed  s-ivjurs  of  our  national  weU'are 
always  seems  to  miss  the  point — the  one  mag- 
nificent lesson  that  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  wno  locks  atxiut  him  at  the  world 
todAv. 

"The  point  is.  gentlemen,  that  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  is 
the  only  one  left  In  the  world  that  is  not 
controlled  by  power-hungry  politicians;  and 
whether  you  call  it  the  Square  Deal,  the  Fair 
Deal,  the  New  Deal,  or  Just  plain  Federal 
regulation,  the  fact  remaius  that  once  the 
dead  band  of  politics  gets  its  convulsive  grip 
on  American  business  and  Industry,  free  com- 
petition will  be  strangled  and  our  economic 
•ystem  wil!  be  no  different — and  no  more 
successful — than  those  noble  experiments 
which  are  crumbling  into  dust  in  Europe." 
The  history  of  England  Is  a  long  record  of 
the  people  wrestlnj  from  their  monarch 
dearly  bought  freedoms  and  abridging  the 
nionarch's  right  to  oppress  the  people  They 
have  fir  ally  succeeded  in  having  a  monarch 
who  reigns  but  df>e8  nut  rule  Bu ,  now 
having  rendered  the  monarchy  impotent  as 
far  as  oppre*«lng  the  people  is  cfjncemed, 
they  appear  U)  be  engaged  In  a  c  insplracy  to 
give  back  some  of  the  dearly  tmught  free- 
doms to  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
motu.  and  have  lost  the  check  imposed  on 
the  Bouse  of  Commons  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  U  a  strange  thing  that  people  will 
•urrender  powers  to  put  them  into  friendly 
rlMO  they  should  never  surrender 
under  any  circumstances.  The 
care— ing  hands  of  today  may  become  the 
•traagllDg  hands  of  tomorrow. 


Do  you  think  that  you  want  to  help  keep 
this  country  from  going  the  same  way  as 
Britain?  You  can.  but  it  will  mean  some 
sacrifices  on  your  part — but  they  would  be 
the  Ijest  sacrifices  you  ever  made. 

Encourage  your  representatives  In  the 
council,  the  Slate  legislature,  and  Congress 
to  fight  for  reduction  of  taxes.  If  they  won't, 
then  find  someone  else  who  will,  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  against  Federal  aid  to 
anything,  no  matter  how  worth  while  you 
may  think  that  one  of  your  pet  projects  Is. 
For  every  pet  project  you  have  someone  else 
is  against,  but  has  another  pet  project  of 
his  own,  and  you  will  end  up  by  all  the  pet 
projects  being  voted  on. 

If  you  have  the  right  representative,  sup- 
port him  with  your  time  and  talent,  and  If 
necessary  with  ycur  money.  When  he  has 
the  courage  to  vote  against  the  bureaucrats, 
encourage  him.  write  him.  and  let  him  know, 
and  do  not  be  misled  by  false  prophets. 
Prosjjerlty  can  only  come  from  work.  You 
must  produce  something  before  It  can  be 
consumed      There  Is  no  other  way. 

Above  all.  make  sure  your  Government  Is 
your  servant.  If  not  it  will  become  your 
master,  and  you  will  be  a  slave  to  It.  Pre- 
serve Intact  your  American  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  designed  to  protect 
you  and  your  liberties  and  your  rights.  Don't 
let  anyone  amend  It  i  take  away  any  of  your 
rights  and  thus  lose  you  any  freedom;  and 
don't  be  passive.  Talk,  work,  and  act  to 
guard  your  freedom.  Dont  vote  for  anyone 
who  would  deprive  you  of  any  cf  these.  And 
always  exercise  your  right  to  vote,  and  in- 
fluence others  to  do  so.  Don't  be  deceived 
or  seduced  by  vain  promises.  Your  heritage 
of  freedom  is  yourc.  Yet  you  may  lose  it  by 
Indifference  or  de''ault.  You  may  sell  It  to 
politicians  to  buy  glittering  promises  as  have 
the  people  of  Britain,  only  to  find  the  glitter- 
ing pronilses  are  false.  But  be  firm  and 
resolute — no  one  can  take  away  your  free- 
dom U  you  gijard  It  and  fight  for  It. 


AIl-American  Conference  To  Combat 
Communism  Moves  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

Ol    iOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MLTNDT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  frequently  said,  "Com- 
munism is  the  preatest  threat  to  our 
freedom  and  our  homes.  I  wish  I  knew 
someihing  that  as  an  individual  I  could 
do  to  help  counteract  and  defeat  its  God- 
less, tyrannical  conspiracy." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  a  new  association 
of  organizations  has  now  come  into  be- 
ing which  provides  a  clear-cut,  definitive 
program  whereby  all  those  who  actually 
want  to  do  something  to  defeat  com- 
munism can  find  specific  work  to  do  right 
in  their  own  communities.  If  the  will 
to  resist  communism  and  promote  free- 
dom is  there,  the  new  All-American  Con- 
ference to  Combat  Communism  has  a 
specific  program  to  recommend  for  the 
cooperative  support  of  local  citizens 
whether  they  live  In  a  town  of  one  thou- 
sand or  a  city  of  more  than  several  mil- 
lion people. 

An  article  from  the  July  1050  Issue  of 
The  American  Legion  Monthly  tells  the 
chaUcDsing  story  of  this  new  organiza- 


tion and  suggests  what  is  being  done  to 
advance  its  program. 

Interested  individuals  or  organizations 
should  uTite  to  Mr.  W.  C.  "Tom  '  Sawyer, 
national  secretary  of  the  All-American 
Conference  to  Combat  Communism — his 
address  is  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

AJ-L- American  CoNrraxNCE  To  Combat  Com- 
munism  Made  PiR.VANENT  in  Meeting  of 
60  National  Geocps  at  Chicago — Milttart 
Anti-Red  Hiont  Formed  bt  Lotal  and  Pa- 
thiotic  Organizations  With  Memberships 
OF  80.000.000;    Details   Ironed  Out   Afteb 
Legion  Called  First  Meeting  in  Newt  York 
Presenting  a  solid  front  against  the  men- 
ace cf  communl-sm  and  other  subversive  and 
un-American  movements,  delegates  from  60 
of   the   laigest   organizations   In   the   United 
States  perfected   a  united,  militant  organi- 
zation   m   a   2-day   meeting  at   Chicago   on 
May   13-14.     The   new   organization,   with   a 
potential  fighting  power  of  80.000.000  Individ- 
ual members  of  Its  constituent  groups,  clearly 
defined  Its  purpose  In  Its  name — All-Ameri- 
can Conference  To  Combat  Communism. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  held  to  finish 
the  work  of  the  Legion-called  all-Amerlcan 
conference  which  met  at  the  call  of  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig  In  New  York 
City  on  January  28-29,  of  this  year.  De- 
spite the  handicaps  of  a  railroad  strike  and 
the  Impending  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Chicago,  some  120  delegates 
from  60  organizations  responded  to  the  roU 
call.  After  two  full  days  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. Ironing  out  details  of  organization 
and  the  adoption  of  a  strong,  virile  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  policy,  the  new  patri- 
otic conference  came  Into  official  existence 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  cheering  delegates. 
National  Commander  George  N  Craig  of  the 
American  Legion  presided  at  the  sessions  un- 
til the  election  of  the  Interim  officers  who 
will  serve  until  the  next  meeting  to  t)e  held 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  on  November  18  and  19. 

DR.   POLING   elected  CHAIH.MAN 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  New  York  City,  emi- 
nent churchman,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald,  author  and  radio  commentator  was 
elected  national  chairman  for  the  Interim 
period.  Elected  to  serve  with  him  as  vice 
chairmen  were: 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  Sheehe.  Rockford.  ni  .  na- 
tional president,  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary: Lewis  G.  Hines,  'Washington,  D.  C, 
special  representative,  American  Federation 
of  Labor:  Rev.  Father  John  A  Cronin,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference: Dr.  Frederick  C.  Fowler,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  president,  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals: Alexander  T.  Wells,  New  York  City; 
past  president.  Lions  International. 

W  C.  "Tom"  Sawyer.  Indhinapolls,  Ind..  and 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  Americanism  director,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  was  named  as  secretary,  and  J. 
George  Predman,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Jer- 
sey City.  N    J.,  was  elecied  treasurer. 

An  e.xecutive  council  of  general  confer- 
ence members  was  elected  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise in  the  affairs  of  the  conference.  This 
group  Is  composed  of  Miss  Olive  H.  Hu.'^ton, 
New  York  City,  executive  director.  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs:  Robert  W.  Hanson.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  editor  of  the  National  E.-»gle8 
Magazine;  Paul  Wamsley.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  .  past 
president.  National  Education  Association; 
Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz,  New  York  City, 
executive  director,  American  Jewish  Leauriie 
Against  Communism:  Ser.ator  Jack  B  Ten- 
cey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  member  of  the  CaU- 
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fomla  Legislature:  Rear  Adm.  Charles  S. 
Stephenson,  M  C  ,  United  State*  Navy  (re- 
tired). Washington.  D.  C.  national  medical 
director.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
Gerald  M.  Cahm.  Washington.  D.  C.  AmocU- 
tion  of  Motion  Plct\ue  Prodiicen. 

United  States  Senator  Ksai.  Mmror,  Madi- 
■on,  S.  Dak.,  was  named  as  an  aaKwlate 
conference  member. 

PLANS  FOR   IMMXDIATK  ACTION  " 

Organized  to  combat  communism  and 
other  subversive  elements,  which  include  by 
came  such  ideologies  as  fascism  and  nazism. 
on  a  scale  and  with  a  vigor  never  before  at- 
tempted, this  first  permanent  organization 
meeting  outlined  comprehensive  plans  for 
Immediate  action.  The  conference  author- 
ized an  interim  budget  of  $50,000  and.  as 
an  independent  unit,  will  have  its  own  bead- 
quarters  and  its  own  staff. 

The  All-American  Conference,  as  visual- 
ized by  the  founders  In  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing, is  a  voluntary  body  through  which  the 
efforts  of  the  member  groups  will  be  coordi- 
nated, and  thus  made  more  effective.  The 
constituent  organization  members  will 
maintain  their  own  autonomy  and  freedom 
of  action  in  their  own  fields.  Memt>erBhlp 
fee  was  fixed  at  $100  for  each  member  body. 

When  that  section  of  the  organization 
plan  was  adopted,  Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Jones.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  representing  the  Mothers 
of  World  War  II.  rose  from  her  place  on  the 
flo.-)r  and  presented  a  chock  for  $100.  Thus 
the  Mothers  of  World  War  II  be«ime  the 
first  officially  paid-up  member  of  the  organi- 
sation. 

POLICT   STATXMENT 

The  statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
newly  created  conference  comprised  a  blue- 
print of  activities  featuring  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  grass-roota  levels  in  the  local 
communities  to  develop  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  blessings  and  dividends  of  the 
American  way  of  life;  of  exposing  Commu- 
nist activities:  of  meeting  Communist  propa- 
ganda with  better  American  counterpropa- 
ganda;  of  sponsoring  aggressively  annual  ob- 
servances cf  "Know  Your  America  Week"; 
of  protecting  American  freedoms  through 
aiding  all  Americans  to  become  more  alert 
to  the  personalities,  purpose,  programs,  and 
front  organizations  of  the  Communists  In 
this  country,  and  making  widest  use  of  the 
press,  radio,  movie  screen  and  television  la 
fighting  communism. 

The  conference  will  also  establish  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
distribute  through  its  member  organizations 
or  by  its  own  direction,  printed  material, 
motion  pictures,  radio  and  television  scripts, 
speeches  and  articles  to  portray  dramatically 
the  values  and  virtues  of  free  American  In- 
stitutions. It  will  elso  publicize,  expose. 
check,  and  prevent  secret  infiltrations  into 
American  Institutions  by  Conununist  agents. 
The  objectives  of  the  conference  wUl  be  fur- 
ther promoted  by  a  series  of  national,  State, 
and  regional  meetings. 

CRAIG'S  EFTORTS  RECOGNIZED 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  meeting  sparked  by  National  Commander 
George  N.  Craig,  held  in  New  York  last  Jan- 
uary, whose  purpose  was  to  Join  all  foes  of 
communism  into  a  single,  unified  and  effec- 
tive body.  The  American  Legion,  through 
National  Commander  Craig,  carried  the  bur- 
den of  organization  through  the  months. 
When  the  Ail-American  Conference  objective 
had  been  realized,  the  Legiou  became  one 
of  the  participating  organizations,  with  voice 
and  vote  on  equality  with  each  one  of  the 
other  constituent  members. 

Recognizing  National  Commander  Craig's 
leadership  in  bringing  about  the  united  anti- 
Communist  front,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  honorary  national  chairman. 

On  taking  over  the  gavel  to  preside  over 
the  concluding  session,  after  a  stirring  prayer 
for  divine  gvUdance.  Dr.  Poling  said: 


*niils  marks  the  first  dynamic  new  unity  of 
the  American  people  to  carry  the  fight  to 
communism  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  moblllaed  here  today  a  mighty  task 
force  to  wipe  out  every  Communist  beach- 
bead  In  our  land." 

DONORtrX  AMD  CRLOW  SPSAK 

At  the  dinner  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day.  the  principal  speakers  were 
Ben  Gltlow.  former  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  broke  with  Moscow 
In  1929.  and  F.  Joseph  Donohue.  Special  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  General, 
prosecutor  in  the  recent  perjury  trial  of 
Harry  Bridges  and  two  associates  In  San 
Francisco. 

Donohue  said  that  the  Communists  are 
persecuting  the  witnesses  who  testified 
against  Bridges.  He  spoke  of  their  plight, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Government  was 
dependent  tinder  present  defective  legisla- 
tion on  the  testimony  of  ex-Communists  to 
secure  convictions. 

"Of  the  10  Government  witnesses  who 
testified  against  Bridges,  6  are  now  out  of 
work  as  a  result,**  he  said.  "These  witnesses 
who  testified  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can 
turn  for  help.  The  Reds  know  this,  and 
when  someone  else  comes  up  for  trial  It  will 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Government 
to  find  witnesses"  He  further  said  thnt 
French  Communists  adopted  a  resolution  cot 
to  unload  any  ships  emplojring  any  of  the 
witnesses  who  testified  against  Bridges. 

Gltlow,  who  recently  participated  In  the 
demonstration  in  Mosinee.  Wis.,  portraying 
what  would  happen  to  American  commu- 
nities under  Communist  rule,  told  the  gather- 
ing that  this  demonstration  was  one  of  the 
first  effective  steps  taken  by  the  American 
people  in  the  psychological  warfare  against 
communism. 

"If  other  similar  efforts  are  successful,  we 
can  wipe  the  Commiuiist  May  Day  off  the 
map,"  he  said.  "If  the  lessons  learned  In 
Moelnee  are  followed,  the  United  States  can 
convert  May  Day  from  a  Communist  83rmbol 
Into  a  holiday  for  the  propagation  of  Ameri- 
canism.' 

Mr.  Gltlow  asserted  that  American  Com- 
munists are  Moscow's  fifth  column  in  the 
United  States,  and  said  further  that  the 
Communists  already  have  a  highly  trained 
military  corps. 


6lATI>fi:2*T  OF  POUCT   ArOFTFB   AT   CHICAGO  BT 

All-Amxsicak  Confsrencx  To  Combat  Com- 
munism 

The  constituent  bodies  of  the  All-Amerlcan 
Conference  to  Combat  Communism  supports 
wholeheartedly  the  basic  liberties  which  are 
assured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion. 

They  will  continue  to  strive  for  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all  citizens  without  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  faith, 
or  creed. 

They  will  strive.  In  all  areas  of  life,  to 
strengthen  American  democracy  and  there- 
by demonstrate  its  moral  and  spiritual,  as 
well  as  economic,  superiority  over  any  to- 
talitarian regime,  whether  it  be  Communist, 
Fascist  or  Nazi. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  its  func- 
tions are  Informational,  educational  and  ad- 
visory. 

The  immediate,  specific,  and  united  task  of 
this  Conference  Is  to  unite  in  one  all-Amerl- 
can organization  those  groups  of  good  repute 
desiring  to  coordinate  their  activities  In  a 
Nation-wide  crusade  to  defend  and  promote 
our  freedoms  and  to  expose  and  curtail  com- 
mtinlsm  and  other  subversive  elements  in 
this  country.  The  All-Amerlcan  Conference 
proposes  to  carry  out  its  campaign  through 
National,  State  and  local  efforts.  It  wlU 
stre.<«  the  use  of  elfectlve  means  of  educa- 
tion and  publicity  directed  at  the  local  grass- 
roots level  by  the  cooperative  leadership  of 


the  groups  which  are  associated  1b  the  Na- 
tional program  at  the  All-Amerlcan  Cco- 
ferencc. 

This  conference  recognises  that  com- 
munism, fascism,  and  nazism  and  ail  ether 
forms  of  un-Amerlcanlsm  are  eq'ually  abhor- 
rent, and  each  Is  destructive  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual.  Therefore, 
we  pledge  cur  efforts  to  combat  all  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
While  we  are  equally  opposed  to  all.  we  rec- 
cgnlse  the  clear  and  {wesent  dangers  of  oom- 
mtinlsm  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  It  with 
a  positive  and  militant  program  as  descrllMd 
herein,  and  whenever  fascism,  or  nastsm,  or 
other  forms  cf  un-Americanism  threaten  all 
or  any  segment  of  the  American  population 
we  likewise  will  meet  It  with  the  same  posi- 
tive and  militant  program. 


Letter  From  Hob.  Saamd  A.  Weiss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PENWST'VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  Insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Weiss.  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas  Court.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Weiss,  a  former  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  certainly  no  stranger  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  His 
letter  is  self-explanatory: 

JuccEs'  Chambers. 
Court  or  Common  Plkas, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  16. 1950. 
Hon.  Harzt  Davenport. 
Congressman. 

House  Ofpre  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Harht:  Ptirsuant  to  our  convw- 
sation  In  Pittsburgh,  I  am  herewith  sub- 
mitting some  pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
character  of  Attorney  Louis  Little  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Louis  Little  has  a  reputation  of  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  at  the  bar.  with  an  unim- 
peachable integrity,  and  an  iK}norable  law- 
yer. He  has  never  been  known  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  communistic  or  subversive 
organizations,  and  I  give  you  the  following 
additional  facts  as  to  his  loyalty  as  an 
American : 

There  was  a  petition  filed  requesting  this 
court  to  grant  an  injunction  in  the  case  of 
Marko  Milaxinovich  et  al.  v.  The  Serbian  Pro- 
gressive Club,  Inc.,  of  Wilmerding.  Pa., 
at  No.  1214.  October  term,  1948,  and  also 
requesting  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
alleging  principally  that  the  club  was  domi- 
nated by  Communists  that  had  infiltrated 
into  the  leadership  of  this  corporate  club. 
Attorney  Louis  Little  represented  the  club, 
the  defendant.  The  first  hearing  was  held 
September  27,  1948;  the  second  hearing  was 
held  September  28.  1948.  and  the  e'vldence 
conclusively  established  that  with  280  mem- 
bers In  the  club  8  were  known  Communists, 
among  them  two  or  three  were  the  leaders 
In  Allegheny  County.  Following  the  hearing 
on  Septemt)er  28.  1943.  I  called  the  attorneys 
Into  my  chambers  and  threatened  to  grant 
the  injunction  unlees  the  club  purged  itseif 
of  all  Coinmunists  in  Its  organization  and  an 
election  to  be  held  on  or  iMfore  November 
1,  1948.  Within  10  days.  Attorney  Louis  Ut- 
tie  came  to  my  chambers  and  Informed  me 
that  it  appeared  that  there  were  Communists 
In  the  organization  which  he  represented, 
and  tliat  he  could  not  in  good  conscience 
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fonUnu*  to  r^pr«ent  the  defendant  or^anl- 
catlon  and  asked  my  permlwlon  to  withdraw 
hl»  appearance  as  ctmiisel  f^^r  defendant.  I 
Informed  him  that  wa*  bis  privilege  and  that 
It  met  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  and 
be  orallT  »nd  formally  withdrew  as  counsel 
for  the  defendant  orscarizatlon.     •     •     • 

Thla  clearly  estabtlshea  the  true  qualltlea 
pf  an  upright  and  ouUtandlng  la'^vfr  wh<»e 
honor  aud  Inlesrliy  are  respected  by  th« 
bench  and  the  bar  of  our  great  community. 

I  am  encloeing  a  few  newspaper  clippings 
that  appeared  in  the  PitUburgh  Poet- 
Gazette,  and  In  fairness  t^i  Attorney  Louis 
Little  iheae  matters  should  be  Incorporated 
tnto  the  record.  These  facts  speak  c'.carly 
for   themselves 

With  best  wishes  always.  I  remain. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Sam. 

Jxn)CB  Wabns  Ct-tTB  To  Pt-aoE  Auxced  Reds — 
MKG  Si«Bi*NS  Sat  Clcb  Fcnbs  Fell 

•ae.coo  TO  >625 

nmiiniin  Pleas  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
threatened  Wednesday  ""to  clean  house  '  for 
the  Serbian  Progressive  Club,  of  Wilmerding, 
unless  the  club  Itself  purges  "known  Commu- 
msLs  '  in  an  election  prior  to  November  1 

The  judge's  Informal  order  came  after 
agreement  to  his  terms  by  opposing  counsel 
m  a  hearing  on  an  Injunction  suit  brought 
by  Q%e  members  of  the  organization. 

Plaintiffs  charge  that  officers  of  the  club 
have  been  using  the  club  and  lis  funds  to  aid 
Communist  groups  and  ask  an  Injunction 
calling  for  these  actions: 

asK  ocsTcs  or  oitu'iss 

Suspension  of  officers'  p*wer  to  impose  fines 
and  expel  members,  refuse  officers  the  right 
to  spend  club  funds,  impound  club  records, 
prohibit  use  of  the  clubrooms  at  135  Wat- 
kins  Avenue.  Wilmerdlng.  for  "Communist 
or  subversive  activities,"  and  oust  the  offi- 
cers. 

Named  as  defendants  are  Nicholas  Stocker, 
president:  Marko  Godich.  vice  president; 
Mllaa  Inovlch.  vice  president:  Dela  Magarac. 
financial  secretary;  Milos  Zlvkovich.  treas- 
Xirer;  Charles  Kluko,  recording  secretary,  and 
■even  trustees. 

Plaintiffs  are  Marko  MHaslnovich.  Juva 
Tomlch.  Ell  Macut,  Peter  Vranich,  and  Marko 
Zlvkovich. 

Vranich.  who  lives  at  25  Prospect  Street, 
Turtle  Creek,  told  the  court  that  the  c'.ub 
officers  have  donated  large  sums  to  Com- 
munist organizations,  thus  depleting  the  club 
treasury  from  $26  000  to  1625  in  2  years.  Or- 
ganizations which  got  the  gifts  included  the 
American  Slav  Congress,  branded  by  the  at- 
torney general  as  'disloyal.  "  the  member 
■aid. 

COLTIT    TO    ELT,E    ON    ELECTIOW 

"The  witnesses  testified  that  Godich.  the 
Tlce  president  of  the  club,  is  secretary  of 
the  International  Wcrkers  Organization  and 
chairman  of  the  raemljership  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania." Judge  Weiss  aaserted. 

"I  told  them  that  Godich  la  going  to  have 
to  step  out  or  I  will  have  to  remove  hlni." 
the  Judge  added.  "They  alsg  claim  that 
there  are  from  8  to  13  Communists  In  th« 
organization,  and  they  must  go  too,  '  he  said. 

The  hearing  was  continued  to  November  1 
•Mwhen  the  ccuri  will  decide  if  the  Iniervin- 
Ing  club  elections  havt  been  satisfactory," 
Judge  Weiss  reported. 

Cofar  Oaiitas  Rcna  OrsTTB  P«ov«  .Serb  Club— - 
JvDCC  Weiss  Names  Hiceive«  om  Petitioh  or 
Wu-MEaoiNG  Gaoirr 

The  Serbian  Progressive  Club  of  Wilmer- 
dlng was  placed  in  recelvprship  yesterday  by 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judi^p  S-imuel  A  Weiss, 
In  order  thnt  the  club  i  .uid  b«  "deanatit'* 
ot  tta  Coo.ujunlst  activities. 


Judge  Weiss  Issxied  his  orders  in  the  form 
of  an  Injunction  granted  five  antl-Commu- 
nut  members  of  the  club  who  filed  suit  be- 
cause they  were  displeased  with  the  way 
things  were  run. 

STAISET   NAMZO 

As  receiver  the  court  appointed  Leonard 
G.  Stalsey.  assistant  district  attorney,  who 
will  take  over  the  following  administrative 
tasks: 

1.  Audit  membership,  accounts  and 
financial  records. 

2  Prohibit  any  and  all  meetings  of  Reds 
In  the  club. 

3  Expell  all  Communlrt-  who  now  art 
members  of  the  club. 

4  Reinstate  all  former  members  who  were 
thrown  out  because  of  antl-Communlst  views, 
and  admit  to  membership  all  those  whose  ap- 
plications were  tunied  down  because  they 
were  antl-Communlst. 

5.  Hold  an  election  within  90  days. 

TO  REPORT  BACK 

In  addition.  Staisey  was  ordered  to  make 
a  complete  report  to  the  court  when  the  club 
has  teen  "cleansed"  at  which  time  control 
will  be  guen  back  to  the  membership. 

In  his  decision,  Judge  Weiss  noted  that 
the  club  had  been  taken  over  by  Marko  Go- 
dich. who,  he  said,  was  a  national  Com- 
munist leader  of  Serbians  In  America.  He 
listed  23  members  and  oCBcers  who  have  been 
named  as  Communist  Party  members,  and 
cited  the  fact  that  considerable  of  the  club's 
funds  had  been  given  to  Ccmmtuilst -front 
organizations. 

Anti-Red  members  who  brought  the  case 
to  court  were  Marko  Mllaslnovich,  Jovo  Tom- 
lch, Eli  Macut.  Peter  'Vranich  aud  Marko 
Zikovlch. 


Old  Glory 


You  are  the  makers  of  Old  Olory.  ToB 
may  glory  in  Its  making. 

On  this  your  birthday.  Old  Glory— flag  of 
our  country — we  pledge  you  oiir  hearts  and 
homes,  our  nights  and  days,  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 

May  Americans  now  and  forever  reap  tha 
full  fruition  of  happiness  and  freedom  under 
the  star-studded  Spangled  Banner. 

""I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands;  one  Nation  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht  en- 
titled "Old  Glory,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Journal-American  and 
other  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast: 
Old  Glory 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

I  am  Old  Glory  I  am  the  strength  of  our 
country.  I  am  the  badge  of  our  Nations 
greatness.     I  am  the  emblem  of  Its  destiny. 

I  am  the  soul  of  America. 

I  stand  for  the  fatherhood  of  God.  I 
stand  for  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

I  was  hallowed  by  heroes  from  Bunker  HIU 
to  Iwo  Jima. 

I  have  been  heralded  with  tears  of  Joy.  I 
have  been  heralded  with  songs  of  deliverance. 

Wherever  I  Suut  are  the  glories  of  mankind. 

I  tell  no  stories  of  crushed  liberties.  I 
tell  no  stories  of  sorrows  from  the  oppressed. 
I  tell  no  stories  of  the  suffering  of  the 
conquered. 

I  have  made  tyranny  tremble.  I  have 
made  freedom  rejoice. 

I  wave  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam 
of  color. 

I  am  the  symbol  of  yourself.  I  am  th« 
•ymbol  of  your  devotion  to  the  United  States. 

My  stars  and  stripes  are  bright  with  your 
cheer,  brilliant  with  your  courage,  b«c«us« 
you  made  me  out  of  your  hearts. 


The  Japanese  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago  the  United  States  of  America  brought 
Japan  Into  the  modern  world.  And  once 
again  the  United  States  of  America  is 
at  the  crossroads  in  determining  what 
course  it  shall  pursue  with  reference  to 
the  future  history  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

Today  there  has  developed  two  schools 
of  thought  in  official  Washington  circles 
dealing  with  this  problem.  It  appears 
that  the  State  Department  upholds  one 
position  and  the  other  is  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  It  appears 
further  that  these  differences  are  basic 
and  fundamental.  The  State  Depart- 
ment suggests  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Japan  will  diminish  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  our 
troops  are  there  in  occupation. 

This  line  of  reasoning  argues  the  neces- 
sity for  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  as 
soon  as  is  reasonably  possible.  The  State 
Department  apparently  does  not  object 
to  the  discussions  taking  place  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  having  to  do 
with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  troops 
In  Japan,  but  feels  that  the  negotiation 
for  such  bases  can  well  take  place  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

Regardless  of  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion existing  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  reference  to  the  Japanese 
problem  or  any  differences  of  opinion 
that  may  exist  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State 
on  this  problem,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  agreed  among  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  other  Allied  Nations  partic- 
ipating in  the  occupation,  that  whatever 
International  pact  develops  with  refer- 
ence to  Japan,  it  should  give  the  Jap- 
anese some  assurance  of  support  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific  area  with  a  guaranty 
against  Japanese  aggre.ssion. 

The  .succe.sses  in  China  of  comm-anism 
as  an  international  force  in  addition  to 
the  rumbling  in  southeastern  Asia  grow- 
ing from  the  same  cause,  when  placed 
alongside  of  recent  internal  disorders  in 
Japan,  would  all  seem  to  call  for  a  more 
particular  analysi.s  of  the  Japar'>-^e  oc- 
cupation by  the  United  States  G:;vcrn- 
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ment  than  seems  to  be  available  at  the 
moment. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca has  a  vital  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Japan  and 
in  the  development  of  such  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  that 
country  as  will  contribute  to  the  fur- 
ther estaWishment  and  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  It  is  essential  that 
these  circumstances  and  objectives  be  co- 
ordinated with  American  foreign  policy 
as  it  touches  upon  not  5hly  the  east  by 
the  eonditions  in  the  west  as  well. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate recently  a  resolution  calling  for  such 
an  examination  of  the  policy  and  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  the  occupation  in  Germany.  That 
resolution  has  great  merit  and,  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  this  resolution  with 
reference  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  by  no  means  satis- 
fled  that  the  primary  danger  to  the  se- 
ciuity  of  the  United  States  is  the  con- 
quest of  western  Europe  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  recognize  the  danger  of  that 
menace  and  the  importance  to  our  way 
of  life  that  it  be  contained.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  center  of  gravity  in  world 
events  has  shifted  from  old  and  tired  and 
decadent  western  Ehirope  to  the  spijrfwl- 
ing,  brawling  peoples  and  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  and  I  feel  that  there  the 
center  of  gravity  will  remain  for  at  least 
the  next  100  years  in  shaping  the  course 
ol  world  history. 


Forest-Fire  Control  in  Jeffersoa  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missocki 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
essay  contest  on  the  subject.  Forest-Pire 
Control  in  Jefferson  County.  Mo.,  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  This  very  com- 
mendable effort  was  sponsored  by  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Ozark  Protective  Association,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  extension  service,  the 
forestry  people,  the  schools  both  public 
and  parochial,  and  many  local  citizens. 
As  expressed  by  the  local  county  exten- 
sion agent.  Earl  T.  Steele,  of  HiUsboro, 
Mo.  : 

It  isnt  possible  to  measure  the  effects  of 
this  cont«st  like  you  can  measure  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dairy  cow;  however.  Indications 
are  that  it  Is  a  fast  and  easy  way  to  educat* 
our  people. 

Mr.  Steele  informs  me  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Year- 
book, Trees,  was  the  principal  sotirce  of 
information  for  the  169  boys  and  girls. 
Including  both  elementary  and  high- 
school  students,  who  participated  in  th« 
contest. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcou,  I  include  the 
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written  by  Carol  Wilson,  of  the  Grand- 
view  School.  Carol's  essay  won  first 
place  among  the  elementary -school 
essays.  I  also  include  the  winning  high- 
school  essay  written  by  Raymond  Lee 
Urfer.  of  the  Hillsboro  High  School  I 
commend  both  Carol  and  Raymond  for 
work  well  done  and  urge  continued  and 
increased  effort  by  local  groups  in  deal- 
ing effectively  with  our  No.  1  problem, 
the  conservation  and  proper  utilization 
of  our  soil  and  water  resources: 


tlnxber  burned  by  forest  Area  each  year  to 
btilld  215.000  frame  houses. 

Tti*  United  States  Forest  Service  records 
an  average  of  about  200.000  forest  fires  every 
year.  Such  fires  as  these  niin  an  average  of 
40.000,000  acres  of  forests. 

The  flood  dangers  to  the  valleys  will  b« 
decreased.  The  wUdllfe  will  be  more  plen- 
tiful, and  thus  adding  to  the  sport  and  en- 
joyment of  all  the  hunters. 

Wake  up  people  of  Jefferson  County  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  the  country'^  fire 
prevention,  so  our  hills  will  be  green  again. 


Forest  Fiki  Control  m  JkmntsoN  Cotjntt       Forest  Fnut  Control  in  JcrrERSOM  Cox7»tt 


(By  Carol  Wilson) 

By  the  twenty -first  centxiry  Jefferson 
County  Is  going  to  be  a  mass  of  rocks,  poor 
■oil.  tlmberless  and  also  worthless. 

Now,  when  you  drive  or  walk  along  the 
country  roads  and  also  highways  you  sec 
■ome  things  that  are  pleasing,  and  some  that 
aren't.  By  that  the  explanations  are  that 
nK>st  of  the  timbered  land,  has  burned  lately 
and  is  still  black,  ugly,  ruins  of  once  valuable 
timber.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the 
forest  fires  have  been  there  and  the  seedlings 
that  haven't  burned  have  Just  begun  to  get 
green  and  start  sprouting.  This  also  shows 
some  signs  of  progress  in  the  production  of 
more  timber.  Both  of  these  explanations 
should  and  could  be  made  much  better. 

There  should  be  more  lookout  towers  espe- 
cially in  heavily  timbered  areas,  so  that  they 
could  get  to  the  fires  quicker.  Then  the  fire 
could  not  get  a  head  start  and  would  not 
destroy  so  much  valuable  timber.  There 
should  also  be  more  thought  of  educating 
the  people  by  lectures,  radio  broadcasts,  news 
articles,  circulars,  posters,  and  bulletins. 
There  should  also  be  a  heavy  penalty  for 
starting  forest  fires  purposely  and  acciden- 
tally. We  must  also  improve  our  methods  ot 
fighting  forest  fires  by  getting  more  and  bet- 
ter machinery,  and  having  more  able  men. 

Another  thing  that  would  help  Jefferson 
Cotmty  forest  fire  commission  would  be  to 
have  an  organization  by  the  farmer.  They 
could  have  meetings  and  start  a  forest  fire 
fighting  squad.  With  the  farmers  being  near 
the  wooded  areas  they  could  help  the  rangers 
In  many  ways.  They  could  be  a  relief  squad 
or  be  able  to  fight  forest  fires  when  there  was 
a  forest  tire  that  got  too  much  of  a  head 
start.  Many  farmers  woiUd  be  willing  to  help 
because  It  causes  their  land,  timber,  and 
wildlife  great  damage.  There  could  also  be 
an  organization  for  children  concerning  forest 
fire  control  in  Jefferson  County,  because  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  wiU  be  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow. 

By  an  experiment  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  Grandvlew  School  have  proved 
that  foreet  fires  cause  floods  and  soil  ero- 
sion. In  the  experiment  we  went  to  Mr. 
Albert  Brlnley's  farm  where  there  had  been 
a  recent  forest  fire.  We  measured  off  two 
areas  of  land  5  feet  by  6  feet,  on  slop- 
ing land.  One  area  was  burned  by  a  recent 
forest  fire,  the  other  was  on  land  that  hadn't 
burned.  We  potired  eight  gallons  of  water 
on  each,  which  was  approximately  eqtilvalent 
to  one  Inch  of  rainfall.  After  90  minutes 
we  observed  it.  It  had  aosked  three  inches 
in  the  unbumed  areas.  In  the  burned  area, 
it  soaked  one  inch,  which  proved  forest  fires 
cause  much  rxinoff  which  causes  floods  and 
soil  erosion. 

We  also  observed  the  vegetation  on  burned 
and  unbumed  land.  We  discovered  there  Is 
much  more  grass  and  smsU  trees  on  the  un- 
bumed land. 

There  are  many  sportsmen  of  todsy  and 
there  will  probably  be  more  In  later  gen- 
eratlona.  But  if  we  dont  start  coDsenrlng 
our  forests,  thcrs  will  be  no  more  grcftS 
■portsmen.  bscauss  our  forests  will  be  gone. 

Every  year  thotisands  d  doUsrs  worth  of 
forest  timber  Is  burned.    There  is  enough 


(By  Ra3rmond  Lee  Urfer) 

While  driving  along  In  yotir  auto,  have 
you  ever  noticed  a  bUlow  of  smoke  in  the 
distance?  No  doubt  It  was  a  forest  fire. 
I  hope,  when  you  saw  it.  you  remarked  to 
your  companion  on  how  much  damage  this 
fire  was  really  doing.  Or  maybe  you,  your- 
self, did  not  realize.  Probably  it  meant 
thousands  of  dollars  wasting  sway  at  the 
hands  of  a  big.  red  monster,  breathing  fire 
and  flame  of  destruction. 

Maybe  you  are  wondering.  Why  prevent  for- 
est fires?    Here  are  a  few  reasons. 

1.  Plre  destroys  timber. 

2.  Plre  destroys  small  growth, 
a.  Plre  damages  pasture. 

4.  Plre  caiises   floods. 

8.  Plre  destroys  property. 

6.  Plre  ruins  fishing. 

7.  Fire  destroys  wildlife. 

Remember,  fire  destroys  birds.  Instead  of 
Insects  and  so  does  not  reduce  the  number 
of  insects. 

Now  you  aslc,  "How  can  we  prevent  forest 
fires?     Here  are  fire  causes: 

1.  Debris  burning. 

2.  Incendiary   fires. 

3.  Incidental   lumbering   fires. 

4.  Lightning  fires. 

5.  Railroad  fires. 

6.  Campfires. 

7.  Smokes'  fires. 

8.  Miscellaneous  fires. 

There  is  the  time  when  there  should  be 
no  burning.  Never  bum  on  dry.  windy  days 
or  in  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

When  burning,  btim  on  a  spaded  area  mak- 
ing siire  that  the  edges  are  kept  clear  of 
inflammable  material. 

As  your  duty  to  keep  America  green  you 
should  know  these  rules,  of  what  to  do  In 
case  of  fire. 

1.  Get  someone  on  the  fire  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Upon  arrival  at  fire.  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken. 

3.  Make  every  effort  to  determine  the  cause 
and  preserve  aU  evidence  discovered. 

4.  Hit  the  fire  hard  and  stay  with  It  until 
under  control. 

5.  Make  stire  all  work  done  on  s  fire  is 
permanent. 

6.  Make  stire  the  fire  is  under  control  by 
10  a.  m.  the  following  morning. 

7.  Keep  posted  on  all  activities  of  fire. 

8.  When  ixxsible  to  do  so.  control  the 
head  of  the  fire  first. 

9.  Whenever  the  fire  is  too  hot  for  sction 
on  the  head,  control  action  should  start 
on  the  flanks,  working  toward  the  bead. 

10.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  spot  fires. 

11.  Make  sure  the  fire  line  is  kept  cletar 
of  aU  inflammable  material. 

12.  Be  i»«paxcd  for  emergency. 

So  tragic  is  this  fiery  monster,  that  It 
destroys  an  area  as  large  as  Indiana  each 
year.  Then  Is  an  average  of  170,000  fires  a 
year.  In  50  years  there  would  be  no  lorests. 
This  Is  passible  since  one  forest  fire  starts 
ev«7  S  minutes  in  the  United  States. 
Ibioagh  saw  timber  Is  burned  every  year  to 
build  86.000  modem  homes. 

Wouldn't  the  prices  be  high  If  you  hsd  to 
buy  everything  In  metal  or  glass?    The  paper 
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for  p»r»«,f<rvic  Is  made  fmcn  trfps  wtu^  «.H 
to  buriMd.    Our  tntuu  coulda't  rus  v'.'.hjut 


ill 


yew  Ilk*  to  CO  cc  »  pIcsUe  In  ft  b«<l 

■Y    Ito.    So  Uimk  o(  Uiu.     Tou  caaT 

tn  •   III! Mil n I    fir«procf  gtructurv   «-i:a 

But  doaa  yoa  Uk»  to  relax 

tiM  q«M  ooMoor*? 

JgflMSHl  ODOBty   lus    a   total   of   427.000 
or  tMB.  arOjOOt  mcxm.  or  C4  percent 
Tlds  coald  MaU}  b*  part  or  ii.» 
•THk  M  Ur^  as  Indian*. 

All  the  ficu  I  havt  mmMamtA  arc  caTi5ed 
bj  fcr«-  Are*.  So.  eotD«  on.  people.  It  U 
your  duty  tc  keep  America  greeo. 


A  ProjTJun  for  Ltb«r«!s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  KERDLRT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   X«W    TC«K 

rf  rat  soiA'ni  or  tkb  uniilu  states 

Thundaf.  June  22  t/r^-slafir?  day  of 

Wednesday.  June  7>.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  President,  en 
Wednesday  eTenin^.  June  14. 1  was  privi- 
leged to  address  the  sUth  birthday  din- 
ner of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York. 
1  tftclLe  on  a  Program  for  Liberals.  I  re- 
quest the  unanimotis  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Insert  the  speech  into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  ComenMsaiosfd.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
AS  foUovs: 

i  wr  8ESUTC3S  LKBXAN  at  AirXTAL  DlN- 

Lnnu.    PAmr.    Horn.    CoiiJioooBr. 

kT,  jvTtx  14.  laso 

We  stasd  today  at  one  of  the  major  cross 
lOMla  of  hlatary.  Tlieae  craas  roada  are  ao 
<^oaly  Burkad  that  we  may  easily  locc  sight 
•f  tlM  dlracUoa  tnxn  whKb  «e  have  cotne 
•tMi  tike  way  along  wblch  we  must  now  travel. 

We  must  realise  that  If  we  chooee  th.^ 
wrong  dlrectloa.  in  elUicT  domestic  or  icter- 
f  »«/^«<^i  afljUrs.  we  will  be  entering  upon 
•B  aveniw  trom  wlileli  there  may  t>e  no  turn, 
big  bSfCk.  Tbe  wroeg  road  ms}  lead  us  ultl- 
Mateiy  to  a  dteaater  from  which  neither  this 
amnuy  ncr  mankind  will  erer  fully  recover. 

I  do  net  mean  to  be  a  harblager  of  ooom. 
That  role  is  better  played  by  tho&e  who  !or 
the  past  20  years  hare  been  re«\ilarly  pre- 
dteUi^  caiamitT  as  a  cnnwquacce  of  Tirtual'.y 
•very  pKee  of  Nev  Deal  JagtilaHnn  and  even 
of  miiiiiin  designed  to  InsnrH  our  ovn  hc- 
cortty  and  tbe  surrlTal  of  tbe  free  wcrld. 

rtriWTTirH  of  the  prmst  crMs  and  tbe  in- 
calculable respoobibillty  wbi^  yoo  and  I. 
and  all  tbe  ctttaena  of  Amartca.  bear  today  for 
tbe  lutor*  not  of  oar  country  akna  but  cf 
•J]  tk*  world. 

I  do  not  tiank  we  will  tak>»  the  road  to 
ttrntumr  and  dasttuetion.  I  have  too  miicii 
taRh  in  the  good  aenae  of  the  American 
peopla  and  of  laanklnd.  I  k.now  that  we 
can  -flnd  the  way  to  peace,  to  justice,  and  to 
■ecurtty  fcr  ourselves  uvd  for  all  men. 

I  need  not  tail  you— you  hire  been  told 
•o  many  tl— ■  how  hart)  xbt»  roed  is  and 
ly  aacrlfleaa  we  wtu  all  oe  oaUed  upon 
ate  maaning^eaa 
tf  a/mtMe  and 
Jwtttyuig  the  aaertnces 
and  staking  out  the  bard  ro*<i  ahead. 

Ftost  of  all.  I  should  iUie  u  devote  a  few 
■MOMBU  to  a  dUcuailon  of  ow-  broad  princi- 
ple*—tfte  guldepcet*  by  which  ve  rai»y  Cnd 
our  way. 

We  liberals  do  not  like  :*-(  prrr^rbtal 
goosey  bifl.  proceed  w:'.n  ur  <y«-»i  lUed  upon 
the  past,  ac  that  «c  ir.'jv  uuly  where  we  have 


been  and  not  where  we  are  going.  Rather 
we  say,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
that  "as  new  truths  are  disclosed.  Institutions 
must  advance  aJso.  We  might  as  well  require 
a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  titled 
him  when  a  Xk>j.  as  civtll2ed  sccievy  to  re- 
main ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  an- 
cestors." 

The  key  word  In  this  statement  by  Jeffer- 
son is  the  word  "truths."  We  searca  con- 
tinually for  the  truth,  fcr  facts:  we  form  cur 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  these  facts. 

We  say  with  Patrick  Henry,  "For  my  part, 
whatever  anguish  cf  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am 
willing  to  know  the  whole  truth— to  knew 
the  worst  and  provide  for  It." 

When  the  facta,  established  by  relentless 
inquiry.  Indicate  error  In  our  programs  or  In 
our  policies,  we  change  them.  tVe  modify 
our  proposals  In  the  light  oi  the  conditions 
actually  existing.  lns:3far  as  we  can  determine 
those  conditions. 

We  seek  no  Utopia.  We  seek  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  present,  and  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  future.  We  do  not  try  to 
solve  all  tbe  problems  of  our  descendants, 
but  only  to  preserve  for  them  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  to  solve  ttclr  problems  as 
we  are  trying  to  solve  ours. 

We  are  not  doctrinaires.  We  are  bcurd 
neither  by  Karl  kCarx  nor  Adam  Smith.  The 
magnificence  of  cur  tradition  lies  tn  the  fact 
that  the  men  whom  we  mcst  highly  honor — 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — 
le.'t  behind  them  no  legacy  of  doctrine  to 
limit  and  control  cur  actions  today.  Their 
legacy  was  of  principle  and  of  method— the 
principle  of  humanitarlanlsm  and  the 
method  of  progressive  democracy. 

Cur  liberal  philosophy  does  not  mean  that 
we  automatically  discard  what  is  old  and 
established.  It  does  mean  that  we  mu3t 
constantly  reexamine  the  adequacy  cf  our 
institutions,  and  adjust  them  to  new  im- 
peratives and  new  circumstances. 

What  does  this  mean  la  terms  cf  current 
programs?  I  think  we  can  summarize  these 
briefly  in  terms  of  what  we  are  against  and 
what  we  are  for 

We  are  opposed  to  discrimination  against 
any  man.  woman,  or  child  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  We  are 
for  a  bread  and  comprehensive  clvU-rlghts 
program  assuring  to  every  single  individual 
all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  means  not  only  FEPC.  antilynch 
legislation,  abolition  of  poll  taxes,  and 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  the  armed 
services.  It  also  means  the  protectioi:  of  the 
rights  of  all  minorities  and  all  Individuals 
against  oppresaion  by  other  individuals,  or 
by  groups,  bs  they  majorities  cr  minorities. 

It  means,  among  other  things,  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  freedom  of  choice 
for  Puerto  Kico.  protection  of  the  proper 
rights  of  Indians  and  Mexicans  and  Fiiipiuos 
and  Japanese  In  our  Southwestern  and 
Western  States. 

In  regard  to  labor,  we  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  cf  democratic  labor  unions 
to  organize  the  unorganized  a'^d  to  r?prj- 
aent  ttielr  membership  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

We  are  opposed  to  oppressive  and  reittrtc- 
tlve  practices  either  by  employers  or  by 
workers.  We  are  fur  collective  bargaining 
in  good  faith  between  unions  and  manage- 
ment. 

All  of  this,  added  up,  means  that  we  are 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  are  for 
a  labor  act  which  will  promote  stability  in 
labor-management  relations,  and  recognize 
tbe  legitimate  role  of  organized  labor  in  our 
society. 

In  the  interests  of  our  farm  population, 
we  support  all  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  resources  of  our  soli  and 
tbe  Bocul  rest^urccs  of  a  sturdy  and  thriving 
farm  population. 


Depressions  In  America  are  characteristi- 
cally farm  led  and  farm  fed.  Let  the  day 
never  come  when  we  forget  the  fact  that  our 
economy  Is  based  as  surely  upor  a  prosperous 
agriculture  as  upon  a  prosper  jus   Industry. 

Nor  can  v.e  flt  tlie  farmer  1  ito  the  same 
mold  In  which  we  have  cast  cur  industrial 
Wi"  kers  and  our  businessmen.  We  must  seek 
a  formula  for  our  agriculturi  which  will 
maintain  fnir  prices  for  farm  products  and 
will  provide  security  for  cur  farm  popula- 
tion against  seme  of  tbe  hazards  of  harvest 
and  weather,  as  well  as  against  sickness  and 
old  age.  We  miist  expand  fcr  the  farmer 
both  his  market  and  his  cpj  ortuniiies  to 
enjoy  the  benefiu  of  twentieth  century  civil- 
ization. 

We  are  against  monopoly  and  the  stifling  of 
competition.  We  are  for  all  mt  asures  neces- 
sary to  promote  increased  productivity,  by 
big  industry  as  well  as  by  snail  business. 
Productivity  in  our  economic  system  is  baaed 
on  free  and  fair  competition. 

We  are  for  security  for  bus  ness  and  for 
businessmen,  as  well  as  for  t  le  other  ele- 
ments In  otir  economy  and  otr  population. 

We  are  for  the  welfare  state— not  an  un- 
limited welfare  state,  not  a  paternal  state, 
not  a  state  which  takes  care  of  the  people, 
but  a  state  which  servos  the  people. 

We  are  for  a  government  which  provides 
the  social  protections  essentl.il  to  free  all 
our  citizens  from  the  paralyzing  anxiety  cf 
Insecurity. 

We  are  for  Federal  aid  to  edu:ation.  for  aid 
to  the  physically  handicappet;,  and  for  all 
necessary  forms  of  aid  to  chll  Iren,  mothers 
and  other  elements  of  our  popiilation  unable 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

We  are  for  a  program  that  will  provide  ade- 
quate med'cal  care  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  America  at  reaso  lable  cost. 

We  are  for  government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  housing,  so  that  ;ill  our  people 
may  hiive  adequate  shelter  at  prices  tiiey 
can  afford.  Until  that  objectUe  Is  achieved, 
and  while  the  housing  shorta:;e  still  exists, 
we  ^xe  for  the  control  of  rents  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  level. 

We  are  for  the  eradication  of  slums  and 
other  conditions  which  bre<»d  ignorance, 
crime,  disease  and  unrest. 

Our  horizons  are  broad  and  expanding. 
That  Is  why  the  reacticnarl.;s  oppose  us. 
They  know  we  will  never  be  permanently 
content  with  the  status  quo.  We  are  lor- 
evsr  pressing  foiw.ird  and  ducovenng  new 
horizons.  We  meet  needs  as  hey  arise  and 
in  accordance  With  our  meann  and  our  cir- 
cti  distances. 

I  have  cited  many  programs  and  have  In- 
dicated by  Inference  many  more.  Undoubt- 
edly men  of  little  vision  Will  continue  to  ac- 
cnze  U3  of  seeking  to  bankrupt  the  United 
States  and  of  prcposir:g  exp«;ndlture8  that 
are  beyond  the  means  cf  cur  people. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  e.vpenditures 
or  progr.\m8  which  a;e  beyond  our  means.  I 
am  unaUerably  opptsed — as  I  hope  you  all 
are — to  extravagcnce,  wa£te  and  Inefficiency 
in  Government.  I  believe  my  long  record  iu 
public  life  proves  this. 

I  would  pare  nonessential  Government 
e.xpenditui-es  to  the  bone,  but  I  v/ould  ap- 
prove and  support  ail  expenditures  which 
are  rcqu'.ied  as  InvestmeuLS  in  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  peoole.  in  the  future  of 
our  Nation,  and  in  the  peace  and  security  of 
all  mankind 

Sixty  years  ago  a  R.:  publican  Congre»s 
voted  appropriations  amcuntlng  to  the  then 
unprecedented  sum  of  a  billion  dollars. 
"This  Lj  a  blUlcn-dollar  Conprejs,"  th?  critics 
cried.  The  Secretary  ci  the  Treasury,  Charles 
Poster,  replied.  'But  this  Is  a  biilion-doll<»r 
country."  And  today  America  Is  not  a  bll- 
llcn-dcllar  country,  but  a  multibilHcn-dollar 
country,  a  country  with  a  nailcnal  income  of 
•250,000.000  000,  a  country  with  30  i  crcent  of 
the  Industrial  production  cf  the  entire  world. 
alt*5ough  we  are  only  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population. 
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As  President  Truman  baa  pointed  otrti 
Free  our  people  from  tbe  fear  of  insecurity, 
expand  our  national  horizons,  and  we  will 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  even  our  pres- 
ent limits  I  And  we  will  have  the  means  with 
which  to  support  the  progranos  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  more  besides. 

II  we  have  faith  In  ourselves  and  In  our 
country.  If  we  have  any  understanding  of 
our  own  history,  we  will  realize  that  to  ex- 
pand our  national  Income  and  Increase  our 
national  wealth,  we  must  expand  and  in- 
crease our  Investments  in  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  our  people  and  In  the  reaotirces 
of  our  country. 

We  must  have  a  dynamic  and  expanding 
economy  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  an 
expanding  population.  In  such  an  economy, 
there  Is  no  real  unempl03rment  problem. 
Jobs  are  created  by  ever  widening  demand. 
Purciiasing  power  keeps  pace  with  prodtic- 
tlon.  In  such  a  system.  Government  ex- 
penditures keep  pace  with  the  national  In- 
come. 

These  are  our  principles  and  programs  in 
domestic  affairs.  Tbe  problem  is  to  recon- 
cile these  programs  with  the  problems  we 
face  abroad. 

On  the  international  front  the  way  is  much 
less  clear. 

We  must  always  recognize  the  rights  of 
other  peoples  and  other  nations.  We  must 
be  ready  a.id  willing  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  achievmg  for  all  men  the  goals  we  seek 
for  ourselves. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  be  an  island  of 
prosperity  In  a  boundless  sea  of  misery.  That 
is  Impossible,  as  well  as  immoral. 

But  our  entire  outlook  on  world  affairs, 
as  well  as  on  our  affa'rs  at  home,  is  com- 
plicated today  by  the  threat  of  a  dynamic 
and  aggressive  force,  as  Insidious  as  it  is 
xinscrupulous,  seeking  to  overthrow  our  way 
of  life  and  to  fasten  upon  mankind  a  regimea 
of  totalitarianism  and  terror. 

We  must  combat  this  force.  We  must 
combat  it  with  every  resource  at  otu'  com- 
mand. But  we  dare  not  combat  it  by  imi- 
tating it. 

We  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  use  of  those 
means  which  have  made  us  great,  and  by 
devotion  to  those  principles  by  which  we 
live. 

Recognizing  the  perils  we  face,  accepting 
the  dlfflctilties  we  confront,  we  can  still  talte 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  where  men  are 
free  to  Inquire,  to  doubt,  and  to  differ,  they 
are  also  free  to  work  together,  with  the 
energy  and  Inspiration  born  of  freedom,  to 
overcome  their  obstacles  and  achieve  their 
purposes. 

These  are  the  goals  and  principles  to  which 
we,  as  liberals — with  a  small  "1" — subscribe. 
We  may  not  altogether  and  always  agree 
on  all  of  the  means  Intended  to  achieve 
these  purposes.  That  Is  otir  prerogative 
and  our  blessing  as  liberals.  But  we  do 
pledge  ourselves.  In  the  future  as  In  the 
past,  to  move  toward  these  objectives,  and 
to  move  in  accordance  with  basic  principles 
of  democracy,  and  In  ways  of  freedom. 

In  whatever  contests  we  may  be  engaged 
In  the  future,  we  will  carry  these  banners, 
and  under   them  press   forward   to   victory. 


Address  of  Go?.  Adiai  E.  SteTeasoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  t 
wi^ih  to  include  a  very  commendable  ad- 


dress made  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
Stevenson  Pleld  at  Parmersville,  lU. : 

This  is  an  unusual  occasion  for  me.  A 
governor  has  many  things  happen  to  him — 
some  good,  and  some  not  so  good — but  it 
isn't  every  day  that  he  has  an  athletic  field 
named  for  him.  If  my  chest  expansion  seems 
a  little  greater  today,  If  I  act  like  a  man 
who  is  flattered  by  the  honor  you  have  done 
him.  you  will  tinderstand  why  and  I  hope 
forgive  me. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  c(»nmunity  en- 
terprise and  this  celebration  today  do  not 
represent  a  tribute  to  any  individual.  Rather 
it  seems  to  me,  they  are  a  tribute  to  every- 
one in  your  community  and  especially  those 
whose  leadership — whose  courage  and  vision 
and  energy — were  responsible  for  setting  this 
project  in  motion.  No  civic  improvement  of 
this  kind  comes  about  except  through  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  mental  and 
physical  effort  on  the  part  of  citizens  who 
might  have  said,  'Why  should  I  tKitber?" 
We  have  here  a  demonstration  of  what  can 
be  done  when  enough  men  and  women  In 
a  community,  even  a  very  small  conununity, 
are  willing  to  work  long  enough  and  hard 
enough  for  the  things  that  make  for  a  Ijetter 
town  and  for  a  richer  community  life. 

And  so  I  say  that  in  dedicating  your  new 
recreational  center  today  you  are  not  just 
honoring  me.  you  are  honoring  yourselves. 
When  Reverend  Schuette  wrote  to  me  several 
weeks  ago  asking  that  I  come  here  today 
he  told  me  of  the  origin  of  this  project,  how 
the  businessmen  of  Parmersville  had  seen 
the  need  for  this  and  other  Improvements, 
and  had  formed  i  businessmen's  associatioa 
to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  them  about. 
He  pointed  out  that  proper  facilities  for 
play  and  organized  recreation  would  be  a  de- 
terrent to  delinquency  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  community,  t  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  of  tils  written  words, 
and  as  I  read  his  letter  It  occurred  to  me  that 
he  was  expressing  in  simple,  forceful  terms 
a  concept  of  responsible  citlzensliip  which 
is  so  vital  in  our  free  society,  and  doubly  im- 
portant In  these  days  when  democratic  ideals 
of  self-management  are  being  challenged 
throughout  the  world. 

He  was  saying  in  effect  that  a  group  of 
men  had  met  together  and  decided  to  make 
Parmersville  a  better  town.  They  would  do 
this  on  their  own  initiative,  using  their  own 
resources.  They  were  not  appealing  to 
Springfield  or  Washington,  but  were  setting 
out  to  solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way.  Tliis  is  the  community  spirit,  the  self- 
reliant  local  action  and  local  pride,  which 
built  the  towns  and  cities  of  America.  Here 
is  an  object  lesson  in  responsible  citizenship 
In  the  best  American  tradition. 

I  wish  that  we  could  have  a  deep-rooted 
revival  of  that  type  of  active,  affirmative,  citi- 
zenship everywhere.  The  cross-ciirrents  of 
our  national  life  and  of  world  affairs  are 
such  that  there  was  never  a  more  urgent 
need  than  now  for  Americans  to  assume  a 
responsible,  individual  role  in  pubiic  affairs. 

Too  often  laymen  take  too  lightly,  or 
Ignore  entirely,  their  obligations  as  citizens. 
Millions  fail  even  to  vctc.  let  aione  take  any 
active  part  in  the  civic  affairs  of  their  com- 
munity. State,  or  Nation.  The  word  "poli- 
tics" has  too  often  l)ecome  an  epithet,  yet 
politics  is  government  and  government  is 
everybody's  business.  As  our  Nation  in- 
creases in  population,  as  modern  life  grows 
more  complex,  there  is  danger  that  control 
of  government  will  become  further  and  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  people. 

This  danger  takes  on  added  slgnlflcanoe 
when  we  realiee  that  big  government,  by 
comparison  with  previous  standards,  is  here 
to  stay.  Our  Govoiunent  is  the  largest  en- 
terprise on  earth.  Its  ifceater  centralization 
has  been  Inevitable  because  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  domestic  problems,  and  be- 
cause  of   otir   enlarged   responsibilities   in 


world  affairs.    The  problem  now  Is  to  keep 

government  from  getting  so  big,  so  unwlrtdy. 
and  so  powerful  that  It  will  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Government  In  otir 
country  must  always  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  never  the  master  <rf  the  people. 

The  best  way  to  keep  that  from  happening 
Is  f or  TJB  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
whUe  government  always  wUl  be  bigger  than 
It  used  to  be,  tbe  people  still  have  It  wlt'aln 
their  power  to  shape  the  course  of  govern- 
ment. They  can  elect  better  men  and 
women  to  public  office;  they  can  compel 
greater  efllclency;  they  can  Insist  upon 
honesty  In  government.  They  can  do  these 
things  through  the  power  of  the  ballot,  by 
Informing  themselves  as  to  men  and  Issues 
and  by  expressing  themselves  in  elections — 
and  by  taking  a  more  active  Interest  In  publte 
affairs  between  elections. 

The  fact  that  we  have  grown  Into  a  nation 
of  great  Influence,  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  all  the  people  the  world  haa 
ever  known,  does  not  mean  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Individual  has  diminished  In  any 
way.  The  Individual  citizen  still  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  way  of  life.  Vigilant  public 
opinion  is  still  tiie  most  potent  Influence  In 
our  democracy. 

There  Is  another  Important  way  In  which 
the  people  can  counteract  the  tread  toward 
bigger  government,  and  help  keep  Its  con- 
trol In  their  hands.  That  Is  to  combat  the 
tendency  to  shift  responsibility  to  higher 
levels  of  government — from  the  Individual  to 
the  local  government,  from  the  local  gor- 
ernment  to  the  State,  and  from  the  State  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  realize  that  in  the  long  run  we 
get  only  what  we  pay  for;  we  do  not  get 
something  for  nothing  In  government  or  In 
anything  else.  The  more  we  do  for  our- 
selves, the  less  demand  there  will  be  upon 
government  to  do  it  for  us.  If  the  commu- 
nities shift  part  of  their  normal  responsi- 
bilities to  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments, their  State  or  Federal  taxes  will  be 
higher  and  their  control  over  the  spending 
of  their  tax  money  will  be  furtJier  from  tiielr 
hands.     It  Is  ss  simple  as  that. 

I  am  not  saying  tliat  it  has  not  been  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
to  assume  reEpcnsibillty  for  some  of  the 
functions  of  government  formerly  performed 
locally.  This  haa  been  necessary,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  both  social  and  economic,  be- 
cause some  of  these  problems  clearly  affect- 
ed the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  thus 
transcended  local  geographical  lines. 

But  because  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Federal  and  State  CSovernments  to  step  Into 
such  fields  as  public  health,  social  security, 
welfare,  transportation,  communications, 
housing,  and  the  like.  It  does  not  follow  tliat 
the  responsibilities  of  local  commxinltles  and 
individuals  in  these  fields  have  ended.  All 
of  these  governmental  programs  require  a 
great  deal  of  local  Initiative  and  participa- 
tion if  they  are  to  be  effective.  Indeed,  local 
obligations  have  in  a  real  sense  Increased, 
because  tbe  community  which  fails  to  par- 
ticipate, which  falls  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  will  soon  find  Itself  far  back  in  tbe 
parade  and  its  young  people  turning  else- 
where when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
choose  where  they  are  to  live  and  work  and 
rear  their  families. 

Most  certainly,  if  we  are  to  retain  strong 
local  government,  the  communities  must 
look  to  their  own  resources  few  such  purely 
local  improvement  projects  as  you  have  un- 
dertaJLen  and  those  which  you  have  in  con- 
templation for  tbe  future.  The  building  of 
good  schools,  good  streets,  adequate  play- 
grounds, hospitals,  and  the  other  things  that 
make  a  good  city,  is  not  something  for  which 
you  can  look  wholly  to  others.  These  things 
come  about  through  local  concern,  tt«nalat«4 
inta  losaX  action.  It  always  has  been  that 
way,  and  it  should  be.  If  you  do  not  take  It 
upon  yourselves  to  do  these  things,  no  «Ht 
else  will  do  them  for  you. 
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*n-.;<.  xhen.  %t  flB*  Of  tvo  s^faiflcant  aUdit 
vhtcb  I  re«d  m  wh»l  Is  hapynlaf  h«f« — • 
nr-fm^  and  gzwtB$  artM*  of  cMlwa  rwpon- 
ty  txMisUlMt  into  local  •ctton.  Tb« 
rh»p»  less  tan^tblc.  but  equal- 
ly tmfOrtMhi.  Tluit  U  the  healthy  commu- 
nity attttud*  which  this  entcrprlM  reflects 
towanl  tte  p»oht«m  of  lav  enforeetaent  and 
tk«  tratatag  of  yoor  yovnc  P^opi*  ^^  ^^«  * 
vkotoaooM  ncpsct  for  lava  and  (or  the  nghu 
oCoUmtl 

Jw?«ntt«  daUoqueney.  about  which  ve  hear 
•e  BUcH  tlMia  daya.  la  aot  a  new  problem.  It 
is  an  old  problem,  tout  ao  mach  pubUcity 
•xMl  rmphft  have  baca  placad  upon  It  la 
It  yaars  that  «•  ara  apt  to  vK  tbe  tm- 
that  an  nitilaiiik  of  Jarenlle  ml»- 
bcfaavtar  ts  sweeping  tbe  KaUon.  The  na- 
ttatMl  i^atWKT  are  Incomplete  and  uarelia* 
fela,  bat  tile  beat  aTallab;e  information  doea 
mo*  Justi/f  any  such  broad  fBoeraliBation. 

Tct  «•  do  know  that  juvaBBe  dMJnqucney 
Is  a  eaiHw  aoctal  prcblem.  In  big  cttta  ar.d 
anaO  tovna  alike.  It  u  al5o  a  complicatetl 
oce  with  varied  aspects,  often  hidden  causea, 
and  certainly  with  far-reachlnf  conse- 
quences. And  we  also  know  that  deitnquercy 
|>eopia  Is  cloaely  related  to  the 
of  tka  eoaaaaunity  cr  tbe  ne;gbbor- 
tMcd  in  which  younc  people  live. 

If  there  la  respect  for  law  m  the  commu- 
nity. chUdrec  naturally  derelop  the  same 
attitude.  If  parents  and  other  adulu  m- 
dfllfa  In  law  infractions  or  are  cynically  tol- 
erant about  tha  actions  of  others,  children 
are  quick  to  aeaaa  ttM  s|>trit  and  join  In  it. 
Delinq'jencT  rates  invariably  are  highest  in 
communities  which  have  a  tradition  oi  law- 
lessness, and  where  there  is  an  at>sence  of 
cccjtructlve  inSuences. 

Therein.  I  believe,  lies  the  basic  value  of 
thia  raoaauonal  cMiter.  It  will  aSord  your 
girls  of  all  a«res  cot  only  a  pUce 
they  can  expend  their  natural  energies 
tB  atblrtlca.  but  it  will  demonstrate  to  them 
that  their  paiaats  and  their  com.-nunty  are 
really  Interested  ta  ttieir  welfare  and  in  giv- 
inif  them  the  immeasurable  benoflta  of 
vtkoieaame  childhood  and  youth.  Thus  its 
vorth  cannot  alone  be  measured  in  its  use- 
fttlaaaa  today,  but  in  the  effect  it  can  have 
la  siiaping  tne  Lres  of  your  young  people 
for  the  future  Of  course.  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  hope  thai  Stevenson  field  nurtures 
better  athletes  than  Stevenson.  And  maybe 
some  better  politicians  than  Stevenson  would 
not  hurt  us  either. 

One  further  point  should  be  mentioned  If 
th  s  project  has  the  effect  of  keeping  even 
one  boy  c*  girl  from  a  life  of  crime.  If  It 
ke-.'p«  even  one  young  person  out  of  the  State 
penitentiary,  it  will  have  been  a  good  in- 
vestment. Last  year  the  coet  of  maintaining 
tbe  State  peaai  institutions  of  Illmou  was 
WiHUl  per  prjoner.  To  keep  one  prisoner 
tn  the  perutentiary  Jor  20  years  at  that  rate, 
cosu  the  pecple  of  Illinois  over  tlS.COO  That 
Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  cosu  of  what- 
ever crime  be  committed,  to  the  victim  or 
victims  of  the  crime,  the  cost  of  his  arrest, 
tbe  prosecution  and  trial,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductive years  to  our  society  and  economy. 
And  sc  a  cowiiinlty  playground,  recognized 
by  e-.ery  authority  as  a  constructive  influ- 
ence against  juvenUe  crime,  can  cnly  be 
judged  a  sound  inve«tment  even  by  the  cold 
dollars  and  cents  yardstick 

In  thu  instance  I  hope  that  It  signalizes 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  bright  era  of 
progress  lor  your  community.  Only  recently 
you  have  had  the  go-xl  fortune  to  become  the 
site*  of  a  large  new  uidusirial  enterprise. 
This  shoutd  and  n<:>  dcutst  will  mean  much 
to  this  entire  area  tn  ihe  years  ahead.  Aa 
you  grow  in  size  and  ec<>nomic  stature.  I  hope 
that  you  wUl  experience  a  parallel  growth 
In  civic  enterprise  and  the  reaponalbUities 
Of  atiaensbtp  of  whicb  I  hate  been  speak- 
ing. If  you  do  not  do  thii.  stid  tall  ui  grasp 
tha  opportiinuiea  wtihir.  ymr  means,  you 
teve  only  youraelvea  to  blame.     Bui  if 


you  do.  you  will  be  building  for  a  sounder, 
happier  future  far  your  children  and  theirs. 
And  from  what  I  have  seen  today  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  what  you 
are  doing  and  wish  you  all  possible  success 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead.  And  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  the  honor  you  do  me  in 
associating  my  name  with  this  flue  example 
of  community  self-betterment. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAUrULLLO 

or   NXW    TOKX 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re:or3.  I  am  herewith  including  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp..  at  the  Communion  Break- 
fast of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St.  An- 
thony's Church.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun- 
day, June  18.  19531 

WS   Do   BCLONQ 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history,  there 
has  been  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Cathol- 
icism among  certain  people  and  in  certain 
areas  in  this  Republic  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  this  attitude  would  oc- 
casionally flame .  into  violent  activity.  Yet 
it  has  never  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
United  States.  Bigotry  remained  on  a  minor 
key — a  movement  usually  associated  with 
backward  areas  and  backward  people.  This 
type  of  anticaihohcLsm  has  often  been  linked 
with  prejudice  a^fainst  the  Negro  and  the 
Jew.  but  throughout  our  history  It  has  been 
rejected  by  the  mass  of  our  people  and  has 
remained  an  annoyance  rather  than  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  progresa  of  the  faith. 

Recently  there  has  appeared  a  new  and 
potentially  m  ce  dangerous  type  of  anti- 
CathoUctsm.  It  is  found  In  pseudo-Intellec- 
tual circles.  It  has  found  a  sp  kesman  In 
Paul  Blanshard.  who  has  turned  it  Into  a 
best-seller  book.  This  boook  claims  that 
Catholics  do  not  belong  in  the  United  States; 
that  they  are  an  alien  body  out  of  sympathy 
with  her  political  interests:  that  they  owe 
their  major  allegiance  abroad:  that  they  pro- 
fess and  seek  to  impose  on  all  an  ethics  which 
Im  both  out  of  date  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  people.  They  are  closely  con- 
trolled by  their  hierarchy  and  perverted  In 
their  youth  by  a  system  of  parochial  educa- 
tion that  does  not  allow  them  to  see  the 
realities  that  exist.  Woven  Into  this  pattern 
of  rather  common  allegations  are  the  older 
and  more  popular  charges  reminiscent  of  tha 
books  of  yesteryear.  Blansbard's  volume 
may  be  called  Maria  Monk  With  Footnotes  " 
It  has  aU  the  apparatus  cf  schola.-shlp  which 
it  employs  to  argue  cleverly  some  very  hack- 
neyed claims. 

Lest  you  think  I  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
this  debate  at  present,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  In  the  May  issue  of  Harper's, 
by  Daniel  W.  Brugan.  the  eminent  historian 
of  Cambridge  University.  Professor  Brogan. 
who  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  is  known  as  a 
British  expert  on  American  history,  finds  con- 
siderable cause  for  concern  In  the  present 
attitude  toward  Catholics  of  America.  To- 
ward this  restxrgenoe  at  anti-Catholic  feeling 
we  have  several  alternatives.  We  could  Ig- 
nore It.  but  I  do  not  bcUeve  that  U  wise. 


Rather,  this  morning  I  would  like  to  make 
a  short  excursion  Into  the  history  of  Catho- 
lics in  the  United  States.  It  Is  thl.^  history 
which  tuth  asks  and  answers  the  question, 
"Do  we  really  belong  in  the  United  States?" 
For  only  if  we  understand  the  place  and  role 
of  Catholics  in  the  history  of  the  country  cnn 
we  feel  confident  in  the  face  of  this  new 
attack. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  early  and 
romantic  rcle  of  the  missionaries  and  explor- 
ers. You  who  live  in  upper  New  York  State 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  great  role  played 
by  the  Jesuits  In  bringing  the  glories  of  this 
secioa  to  the  knowledue  of  the  outside 
world.  In  the  Midwest.  Far  West,  and  the 
South,  the  first  pioneers  of  this  country 
were  Catholics  and  often  priests.  This  tre- 
mendous effort  hid  some  result  In  winning 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  th?  New  World, 
but-  the  future  lay  with  the  English  settle- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  It  was 
from  them  that  the  future  Republic  was  to 
Eprlng.  In  those  colonies  Catholicism  was 
only  a  fragment,  ordinarily  discriminated 
against.  Yet  there  was  a  core  of  Catholics 
in  Maryland  and  a  few  groups  elsewhere. 

Everything  In  the  history  of  America  ap- 
peals to  the  European  as  incredible,  from 
the  willing  of  the  Constitution  to  the  air- 
lift and  the  Marshall  plan.  Americans  have 
never  ceased  to  be  a  thing  of  wonder  to 
those  across  the  seas.  It  is  a  marvelous 
story,  but  one  of  the  most  spectacular  fea- 
tures ul  It  is  the  development  of  a  CathaUo 
church  from  these  humble  beginnings. 
Catholics  came  Into  this  country  as  poor 
immigrants,  into  an  atmosphere  that  was 
originally  hostile,  and  they  derived  from 
many  different  nations  and  spoke  many  dif- 
ferent tongues — yet  from  these  weak  ele- 
ments there  has  been  forged  the  magnificent 
body  of  27.000.000  adherents  that  has  won 
the  respect  of  many  and  tbe  sharp  hostility 
of  some. 

Caihol:cs  played  an  important  role  In  the 
American  Revolution,  beyond  what  one  could 
expect  from  their  numbers,  ar.d  there  was 
a  decided  Improvement  In  the  attitude  to- 
ward them  as  a  consequence.  In  1783,  the 
year  cf  the  Peace  of  Paris,  it  Is  estimated 
that  there  were  15.800  in  Maryland.  7.000  la 
Pennsylvania.  1  500  In  New  York,  and  200  in 
Virginia.  Beyond  these  small  concentrations 
many  Catholics  who  had  come  Into  tbe  New 
World  had  been  lost  to  the  faith.  Catholics 
then  represented  about  25.000  out  of  the 
4.000. COO  people  In  the  newly  freed  Colonies. 
They  were  served  by  24  priests,  all  of  them 
In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  all  of  them 
Jesuits  before  the  suppression  of  the  society. 
Eleven  were  native  Maryla.iders,  five  English, 
five  German,  and  three  from  other  European 
countries. 

It  Is  curious  that  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation was  set  up  for  these  scattered  bodies 
of  Catholics  before  a  political  organization 
was  achieved  by  the  successful  revolution- 
aries. In  1774  John  Carroll  was  made  Prefect 
Apostolic  with  Jurisdiction  over  all  Catholics 
In  the  newly  liberated  land.  In  1789  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Baltimore  and  all  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  singularly  blessed  in 
many  aspects  of  our  history  but  nothing  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  selection  of  the 
first  bishop  of  the  new  republic,  who  has 
given  a  definite  tone  to  all  our  subsequent 
development.  John  Carroll  came  from  a  dis- 
tinguished American  family  which  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Revolution.  He 
himself,  had  been  sent  to  Quebec  as  a  nego- 
tiator during  the  course  of  the  war.  He  was 
known  to  Washington  who  admired  him  and 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
He  was  a  sincere  democrat  who  felt  that  the 
Interesu  of  religion  could  best  be  served  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Admired  by  all 
his  contemporaries,  be  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  future  of  the  church. 

Prom  tbe  time  of  Carroll  to  today,  four 
general  characteristics  cau  be  discovered  lu 


regard  to  Catholics  In  the  United  Statea: 
They  fitted  into  the  new  republic  and  demo- 
cratic temper  of  the  United  States.  The  his- 
tory of  America  Is  distinctive  In  that  there 
has  been  no  conflict  between  tbe  church  and 
state  in  this  country.  From  the  beginning. 
Catholics  became  fuU  supporters  of  the  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  Bishop  Carroll  himself 
Insisted,  before  accepting  nomination  as 
bishop,  on  an  election  among  his  fellow 
priests.  Out  of  the  29  signers  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution 2  were  Catholics.  Charles  Carroll 
and  John  Pitzsimmona;  three  Catholics  were 
elected  to  the  First  Congress  and  these  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  formation  of  tbe 
Bill  of  Rlgbts.  When  the  Bill  of  Rights 
appeared  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  First 
Congress.  Bishop  Carroll  delivered  a  strong 
affirmation  of  this  charter  of  American 
liberties. 

This  devotion  to  tbe  political  Ideas  of  the 
Dew  country  was  characteristic  of  Catholics 
throughout  our  history.  It  was  noted  by 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  visited  this  coun- 
try in  1831.  De  Tocqueville's  two  volumes. 
Democracy  In  America,  are  still  considered 
the  most  perceptive  story  on  the  pwlitical 
foundations  of  our  country  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. This  nineteenth-century  French- 
man visited  America  with  a  burning  curloeity 
to  discover  tbe  ways  of  democracy.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  relations  of  religion 
to  this  new  political  form.  His  work  has 
much  to  say  about  Catholics  in  America. 
He  noted  that  there  were  more  than  1,000.000 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  and  he  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  most  stancbly 
democratic  element  In  the  Republic.  He 
found  them  devoted  to  their  religious  duties 
and  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  freedom 
that  existed  in  the  New  World.  This  enthu- 
siasm was  found  both  in  tbe  clergy  and  laity. 
He  tells  the  stcvy  of  attending  a  mass  meet- 
ing arranged  by  Catholics  in  New  York  City 
In  1831,  m  favor  of  the  Polish  revolution- 
aries who  were  then  In  revolt  against  the 
Russian  Caar.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
a  priest  who  asked  God  "who  helped  us  tri- 
umph over  hateful  oppression"  to  give  the 
same  rights  and  freedom  to  tbe  Poles.  He 
concluded,  "Arouse  the  French  Nation  from 
the  apathy  in  which  its  rulers  retain  it,  that 
it  may  go  forth  again  to  fight  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  world.  ' 

De  Tocqueville  observed  that  In  no  coun- 
try did  the  Christian  religion  retain  a  greater 
Influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in 
America.  All  clergymen  are  devoted  to  civil 
liberty,  and  while  remaining  aloof  from 
party  strife,  they  exert  enormous  moral  In- 
fluence over  public  affairs.  AU  Americana 
are  agreed  that  religion  is  indispensable  for 
republican  Institutions,  and  an  attack  upon 
religion  would  gain  no  popular  support. 
Those  in  France  who  attack  religion  do  not 
act  In  the  Interest  of  democracy:  for  des- 
postlsm  may  govern  without  faith,  but  lib- 
erty cannot.  Democracy  without  religion 
would  be  Impossible.  And  while  European 
nations  who  do  not  enjoy  liberty  are  sunk 
In  unbelief.  In  America  one  of  the  freest  and 
most -enlightened  nations  tn  the  world,  the 
people  fulfill  with  fervor  all  the  outward 
duties  of  religion. 

In  the  early  period  the  scattered  groups 
of  American  Catholics  were  completely  de- 
pendent on  their  coreligionists  abroad  both 
for  funds  and  for  clergy.  It  was  Prance 
that  provided  the  major  help  to  the  strug- 
gling American  church.  During  the  course 
of  the  French  Revolution  a  considerahla 
number  of  emigre  clergy  made  their  way  to 
the  new  land  and  provided  some  of  the  out- 
standing teaders  of  the  American  church 
In  1801  there  appeared  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  a  French  newspaper  for  the 
American  mission :  "We  offer  you :  no  salary; 
no  recompense:  no  holidays:  no  praalan. 
But:  much  hard  vcvk;  a  poor  dveUlng;  few 
consolstlons:  many  disappointmenta;  fre- 
quent sickness;  a  violent  or  lonely  death;  an 


unknown  grave."  The  extraordinary  fact 
was  that  the  advertisement  was  successful. 

Even  more  Important  was  the  missionary 
aspect  of  the  American  clergy.  Bishop  Car- 
roll was  one  of  the  earliest  American  figures 
to  capture  the  vision  of  the  indefinite 
American  expansion  across  the  continent. 
He  foresaw  that  some  day  the  new  Nation 
would  expand  westward  and  was  anxious  to 
provide  clergy  for  the  settlers  who  were  be- 
ginning to  pour  across  the  Appalachians.  As 
early  as  1785  priests  were  sent  across  the 
mountains  to  Kentucky.  The  diocese  of 
Bardstown  was  the  first  settlement  in  tha 
west  and  Bishop  Flaget  went  there  in  1806. 
He  traveled  by  foot  and  on  horse,  and  ar- 
rived there  to  find  a  few  log  cabins  that 
were  used  as  chapels  for  his  scattered  flock. 
A  friend  of  his  in  Prance  had  sent  him  as  a 
gift  a  French  cookbook  on  the  occasion  at 
bis  consecration.  The  good  bishop  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  after  arriving  at  his  new 
diocese,  which  Included  all  the  territories  of 
the  West.  "He  was  grateful."  he  said,  "for 
the  cookbook  but  it  was  hardly  a  practical 
gift  to  a  man  who  bad  no  bed.  no  home  and 
none  of  the  materials  for  a  comfortable  ex- 
istence." Yet,  by  1850  his  diocese  was  di- 
vided and  a  new  See  established  at  Vincennes 
in  Indiana  under  Bishop  Bruete.  Almost  as 
early  as  the  pioneers  spread  westward  new 
dioceses  were  established.  The  importance 
of  this  is  obvious.  We  might  have  remained 
a  small  body  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  vision  of  these  men  who 
made  enormoxis  sacrifices  out  of  limited 
means  to  expand  the  church  westward. 

One  other  interesting  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can church  has  been  the  important  role 
played  by  women.  The  Ursulines  were  es- 
tablished In  New  Orleans  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  colony.  Bishop  Carroll  arranged 
for  several  religious  orders  to  be  established 
In  the  new  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  these  dedicated 
women  were  active  in  providing  educational 
and  social  services.  The  conversion  and  ac- 
tivities of  Mother  Seton  created  a  distinc- 
tively American  community,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  They  were  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance in  buUding  a  pioneer  church.  As  Cath- 
olics spread  westward,  the  nuns  followed. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  of 
recent  years  was  published  by  Scribners  and 
related  to  the  extraordinary  story  of  Sister 
Blandina.  This  young  nun.  who  had  come 
from  Italy  in  the  years  before  tbe  Civil  War, 
went  with  a  few  of  her  companions  to 
Kansas.  At  a  time  when  medical  faculties 
and  even  doctors  were  totally  absent,  this 
courageous  woman  established  a  whole  series 
of  hospitals,  moving  ever  westward  with  the 
tide  of  population.  Some  of  the  finest  med- 
ical establishments  along  the  Santa  Fe  traU 
owe  their  origin  to  this  pioneer  woman.  In 
the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent statue,  "Nuns  on  the  Battlefield."  con- 
structed by  a  grateful  republic  to  commem- 
orate the  humanitarian  services  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  of  women  who  n^Jlrsed  tha 
wounded  and  provided  hospital  care  during 
the  Civil  War. 

While  the  original  Catholics  were  largely 
of  British  stock  they  were  reenforoed  by  suc- 
cessive waves  of  immigration  fronx  the  Old 
World.  Each  of  these  national  groups  con- 
tributed something  very  vital  to  the  en- 
semble of  American  Catholicism.  WhUs 
there  were  inevitable  frictions,  an  the  whole 
the  various  national  bodtea  managed  to 
merge  harmoniously  and  to  produce  in  this 
country  a  church  that  was  truly  CathoUc  tn 
the  sense  that  It  was  made  at  men  oC  all 
nations.  In  this  respect  the  Catholic  Ctiurch 
in  the  United  States  more  acttrely  refleeta 
the  general  coamopolttan  cfaamcUr  at  peopla 
than  any  other  religious  body. 

Unllka  eertalB  Wuiinwii  OMintrlea,  tba 
CathoUe  Choreh  ta  tbe  Uattad  Stataa  hM 
never  lost  tba  loymlty  and  aflfeettan  of  tha 
rklngman.    Rtrmlnsntly     an 


church.  It  was  always  the  church  of  the  poor 
and  even  the  location  of  Its  buildings  indi- 
cates the  overwhelming  predominance  of 
laboring  men  in  lU  ranks.  Catholic  leaders 
played  a  major  role  In  the  formation  of  tha 
lalxnr  movement  In  this  country  and  still  pro- 
vide a  major  proportion  of  Its  leadership. 
These  men  have  been  able  to  retain  their 
Catholic  faith  as  they  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  economic  conditions  of  their  fel- 
low laborers.  Only  once  in  this  country  has 
there  been  danger  of  divorce  between  labor 
and  Catholicism  which  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  many  European  lands.  During  the  rtaa 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  the  Archbishop  of 
Quebec  petitioned  Rome  to  condemn  tha 
group  as  a  secret  society.  The  American 
hierarchy,  led  by  its  great  spokesman.  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  again  took  the  side  of  tha 
labor  organization.  Gibbons  traveled  to 
Rome  personally.  Interceded  with  the  Pope, 
and  managed  to  prevent  any  condemnation. 
More  than  that,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Gibbons'  defense  of  labor  organisations 
played  an  important  part  in  the  preparation 
for  the  great  encyclical  of  1891. 

It  is  clear  that  Amerlcsn  Catholicism  haa 
been  perfectly  at  home  In  this  great  land. 
It  is  a  defensible  proposition  that  were  ona 
to  choose  one's  role  in  the  long  course  of  hu- 
man history  one  might  prefer  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic and  an  American  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Our  advantages  as  Catholics  are  ob- 
vlotis.  Catholicism  gives  us  a  philosophy 
and  purpose  in  life  that  permits  us  to  live 
in  p>eace  with  our  fellowmen  and  to  observe 
the  eternal  law  of  God.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  us  that  we  preserve  thls^Weo- 
fold  heritage  and  hand  on  to  our  children 
the  same  great  objectives  that  are  ours.  In 
order  to  do  so.  two  practical  suggestions 
might  be  made :  We  must  be  conscious  of  otir 
advantages  and  of  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing of  our  faith.  A  national  magazine  oc- 
casionally ribs  modem  advertising  under  tha 
heading:  "What  is  It  sellingr'  It  gives  soma 
specimens  of  contemporary  advertising,  hu- 
morously pointing  out  how  hard  It  is  to  de- 
cide the  objective  at  the  display.  We  must 
know  what  we  are  selling — the  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  great  material  structure  that 
is  American  Catholicism. 

We  must  win  moderate  opinion  to  a  rea- 
sonable appreciation  of  our  role  in  America. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  Americana 
are  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  men.  They 
have  forever  resisted  appeals  to  bigotry.  We 
can  be  confident  in  this  judgment  provided 
we  demonstrate  to  them  both  historically 
and  by  our  conduct  the  value  of  our  Ideals. 
I  believe  we  should  discard  the  term  **thosa 
outside  the  church,"  because  It  carries  tha 
implication  that  those  who  do  not  agrea 
with  us  can  all  be  limiped  together.  Wa 
must  distinguish  between  the  vast  body 
which  Is  fair  and  the  few  who  descend  to 
bigot  attacks  upon  us. 

The  record  of  World  War  n  sparkles  with 
heroic  proofs  that  the  Catholic  who  ts  true 
to  his  faith  is,  for  that  very  reason,  all  the 
more  true  to  his  country.  Many  such  proofs 
are  known  to  all.  Here  is  one  that  may 
not  be  BO  familiar:  Father  Conway  was  a 
young  priest  in  Philadelphia  who  had  spent 
his  h  years  in  the  ministry  In  working  with 
the  boys  of  bis  parish.  He  entered  the  naval 
•erviee  as  a  chaplain  Immediately  afta  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  after  his  training  period  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Marines.  His  division  waa 
chosen  to  take  the  beachhead  at  Sal  pan, 
and  Father  Ccmway  went  in  with  the  first 
wav«.  As  the  troops  hit  th«  teach  the  other 
dlTisiacal  Catholic  chaplain,  who  was  witli 
his  mm  a  half  mile  down  the  beach,  noted 
that  the  ''"^"c  harge  which  contained 
ratibcr  OoDway  had  been  hit  by  a  direct 
■tiaU  from  a  hiddan  Japanese  battery.  Tba 
other  prlast  knew  that  Father  Conway  waa 
carrying  the  Bleaasri  Sacrament  and  ran  up 
tha  baach  under  fire  to  see  if  be  could  te 
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SION  OF  REN!-^.5S 

c  r 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  at:>X£&crA 

ThursdM9.  Jvu  22.  19S$ 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
neoajiu  in  tbe  R£co«s.  I 

of  the  Minneapolis  Labor  Re^ 
under  date  of  Jme  15.  1950 : 

IflM.  BooezTzrr  UvretLOK  Stattt  Sats  Stm- 
p^T—  Uwrrro  SriTrs-KonrEciue  Fiii3«»- 

fBr  RofcleT  Crazner) 

A:  Ok:o  KmMff.  OA  Juzm  7.  Miil  PranUlQ 
D  RxMcreU  u«wlli4  a  (rantte  statue  of 
bw  laaa  hiiifcanil.  tha  maim  at  aU  Ameri- 
aad  tbe  aKiat  ootwamMin  leader  of 
n.  Pranklui  rtmi»»n.  Booaevelt. 

tlw  U^  cstacm  la 
Booarvalt  la  tacld  br 
of  Ihnay  at  ha  to  by  tb*  rast 
«C  AwfrtfaiM  and  of  paoptc  aU  ov«r 
tba  worUL  was  bitaf  — Tiilad  to  Norvay  at 
tiia  ««fT  Uaa  UMt  tba  aoMW  arUcta  and 
Uae  iruati  luMwaU  of  Uia  Umiad  States  vei« 

uut  framlaf  to   be- 
al  tbM  trandwt  of  aU 
Air-r.-cana. 

As  Mrs  Rooaerdt  yuUad  a  oord  that  <tta- 
doaad  Uia  ifuipiuii  o(  tba  lata  Frartdant 
Booaerdt.  S0400  pOTaoiM  tadudlDf  7»-rear. 
eld  King  Haakon  and  lodflrtMVeBien  oq  flag - 
aiupa.  atood  In  snence  while  a 
Ball  to  thv  Chi£f . 
Tb!a  iMBt  tbat  OMUked  tbe  dose  frle&d- 
MCvean  tba  people  of  Norv^y 
I  oC  tbe  United  Sutaa  ba«  been 
ir  Boppraand  by  tba  praw  of  tha 
Stataa. 

tba  nav  Tork  Tteaa  tbat  usually 
in  gatbeftof  and  piMwiimm^  tbe  neaa 

tt  baU-eohmn  atory  of 
tbiM  caast  of  mii»anloMu  world  imporiazxa 
OB  an  Instdw  pega. 

ThiSi.  tb«  moat  prcoinent  mehtlcn  fiven 
to  tba  tmvamnff  at  fcba  Matua.  appeared  to 
ba  tba  moit  spaea  gfwm  tJUa  unportact 
rrrnt  by  any  datty  so-caUad  newspaper. 
Tbe  c«raaM»y  at  tba  unvalltnc  waa  Imprea- 
tt  ilHpla.  The  stattM  sbows  P.  D.  R. 
wltb  a  eeroU  oC  tbe  Atlantic  Charter 
tn  hie  baxid. 

Tlua  taak  H  sa  mMprntnutm  aa  **trylnc  to 
tntrodtxe  tba  natag  mb."  mm  Uidlad  States 

U.  Bay  tn 


••I 


Urs.  Rooarrait  itpiaaaad  bar  ^ap  gratis 
tuda  to  tbe  Beraagian  paoppia  for  having  so 
bOBOfed  tba  inaeaory  of  bar  hMfeaad.  "X 
Iwpa  tbat  tba  atatua  win  aiw«ys  ata«d  aa 
a  ayaabol  of  tba  wupaisuvn  snd  Twinimiiijiia 
cl  thr  jrec^!*  of  the  L'm:*'  •  •««  gm^  iti, 
peop!c  cf  Nf.ftriky. '  Mr*    1'  t  dectarcd. 

drrutlun    to    tht'.    Hi-;,:;.;,;    ._^t_.       •      'm'<c« 
and  freeO-^ea  :.:...     Krs.  Bxjstrvt  .  j 


It  was  apparent  that  Mrs.  RooscTelt  waa 
tf-rlT  affected  by  the  w>nnth  of  the  wel- 
>  she  had  received  from  the  Nonrefisa 
pcc-ple  as  she  told  bar  appreciation  of  tba 
s;te  cf  the  moBOHMBt  which  aaakaa  it  over- 
kxdt  tba  harbor  of  Oa!o  as  it  la  located  before 
tbe  waUa  of  tbe  fortress  cf  AJtersbus. 

Tba  oaonument  stands  about  50  feet  ever 
tba  aide  of  the  quay  and  dlsdcsea  President 
Booaevalt  m  a  cnrtoanary  position  vtth  a 
on  bia  shoulder  as  he  looks  to  tha 
tbe  fjord  of  Oslo. 

Before  tbe  statue  waa  unveiled.  Crown 
Prince  Oiaf,  who  was  designated  high  piiron 
of  tbe  ■MBHrtal  coounittee.  spoke  about  his 
paraooal  frtecdship  for  President  Roosevelt 
and  lauded  hun  in  tbe  moat  gloving  terms 
as  a  great  benefactor  of  huoianity. 

Mrs.  Rooacvelt  was  seated  with  King 
Haakon  and  Pnnce  Olaf  d\iring  the  program. 

Tbe  aatecm  in  which  the  people  of  Norway 
baid  P.  D.  R.  and  the  love  and  devotion  which 
they  felt  for  him  we*  beautifully  shown  by 
Chief  Justice  ?*al  Bergformer  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Supreme  Court  who  was  chainnaa 
of  tbe  aHBonal  committee. 

Tbe  chief  Jtiatloe  committed  the  monu- 
ment to  lb"  eternal  care  cf  the  city  of  Oslo. 
On  babalf  of  the  people  of  Oslo.  Mayor  H  E. 
S;akke,  In  eloquent  remarss  accepted  the 
charge. 

The  statue  waa  sculptured  from  khakl- 
tintad  Norwegian  granite  and  is  somewhat 
larger  than  life  aiae.  The  sculptor  is  Sunlus 
Frednksen,  one  cf  the  rjoat  famoiis  of  the 
faaMd  Norwegian  sculptcrs.  He  did  tlie 
statue  aa  the  result  cf  winning  a  pubilc 
conle**  to  determme  who  the  sculptor  should 
be  in  iJil. 


MaiatensEce  of  Peace  in  ths  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURiELLO 

or  Nrw  Toax 

Df  THE  HOV3E  CP  REPRE5E?rrATIVE3 

Thursday   June  22.  1950 

Mr.  TALHIELLO      Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RfCOBD,  I  include  ine  following  letter; 
AitzxiCAS  Zionist  Cocnch.. 
Washington,  D  C  June  20.  1950. 
Hon    AWTHOKT  F.  TAtnuzixo. 
Uouae  of  Represent atites, 

Wa-'hington.  D    C. 

DcAS  CoxcarssMA.v  T.^urhllo:  The  joint 
declaration  by  the  Governments  of  tha 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  relative  to  the  Near  East,  which  was 
made  pubilc  by  the  President  on  May  25,  la 
a  significant  document  which  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  peaceful  relationship 
between  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  if 
boccstly  carried  out. 

Tour  kind  and  effective  cooperation  in 
ur^ng  our  State  Department  to  take  action 
for  the  purpose  cf  promoting  peace  and  tran- 
quillity In  the  Near  Beat  la  deeply  appre- 
c:^ted. 

The  aald  declaration,  as  I  analyze  tt.  con« 
tains  the  folloa-ing  p<jinu: 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  modem  history  the 
Btg  Three,  the  United  States  of  America.  Eng- 
land, and  France,  agreed  on  concerted  and 
coordinated  action  in  that  sensitive  region  of 
the  -rorld— the  Near  Eaft.  It  U  a  wholesome 
fUbatltute  for  the  pursuit  of  the  hitherto 
poUey  of  unilateral  acMon  resulting  very 
often  In  conflicting  action.  It  imposes  col- 
Itcttve   reepoiunblllty. 

2.  The  calling  for  a  pledge  on  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  and 
every  aicgreaslve  or  warlike  action  against  one 
another  as  a  c jndlllyn  precedeut  to  the  fu- 


ture delivery  of  arms  should  serve  to  dla- 
courage  the  Arab  warmongers. 

3.  The  pledge  by  the  Big  Three  to  place 
Israel  in  a  condition  of  equality  and  parity 
with  the  Arab  states  with  referenc3  to  de- 
livery of  arms,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
balance  cf  arms  between  them.  If  honestly 
carried  out.  should  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment toward  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

4.  The  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Big 
Three  of  their  'oppoaltlon  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  arms  race  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel"  Implies  a  policy  of  vigilant 
watchfulness  obligating  the  Big  Three  to 
step  the  shipment  of  arms  whenever  the 
threat  of  such  an  arms  race  manifests  It- 
self. 

5.  The  Big  Three  pledged  themselves  to 
t.\ke  immediate  and  Joint  action  whenever 
and  wherever  a  threat  to  peace  in  that  section 
of  the  world  may  appear.  They  agreed  to 
take  such  Joint  action  within  and  outside 
the  United  Nations.  The  term  "outside"  Lj 
most  deci.sive.  It  implies  speedy  and  prompt 
action  by  the  Big  Three  to  prevent  a  threat 
of  aggression  from  being  converted  Into 
actual  aggression. 

Like  any  other  similar  d"->cument  this 
declaration  will  not  execute  itself.  It  is  as 
strong  as  the  reliabllUy  of  its  authors  and 
no  more. 

Ws  assume  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
Big  Three — the  United  States.  EngUnd.  and 
France— acted  and  will  continue  to  act  in 
gcod  faith. 

However,  in  the  li?ht  of  past  sad  experi- 
ences and  disappointments,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  Israel 
like  your  good  self  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Department  of  State  carries  out  honestly 
the  terms  of  the  said  Big  Three  declaration. 

As  you  well  know,  the  past  record  of  the 
Near  Eait  Dlvioion  of  our  Department  of 
State  is  one  of  unfriendliness  to  Israel.  The 
Bevm  line  dominated. 

Your  noble  services  to  the  cause  of  Israel 
will  always  be  remembered.  The  Jewish 
people  are  a  grateful  people;  they  never  for- 
get their  friends. 

You.  dear  Congressman,  have  proven  your- 
self to  be  a  true  and  tested  friend. 

With  kindest  personal  regardi  and  best 
wishes 

Sincerely, 

Elihu  D.  Ston*. 


Half  Wiih  To  Leave  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  VIECl.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Winchester  Evening  Star  of 
Winchester,  Va.: 

Half  Wish  To  Leave  ENGL.^NO 
A  recent  survey  by  the  British  In.stitute  of 
Pubilc  Opinion  indicates  that  48  percent  of 
British  adults  under  the  age  of  30  would  like 
to  leave  England  and  settle  in  another  coun- 
try. The  majority  of  older  people,  thoee 
over  30.  say  they  are  content  to  remain  la 
England. 

Oh,  for  the  glories  of  acclallsm.  The  So- 
clalisu  have  been  in  power  for  5  years  and 
apparently  48  percent  of  the  young  people 
would  like  to  leave  their  homeland  and  set- 
tle elsewhere.  Could  it  be  that  the  young 
men  and  wumsu  o*'  England  feel  that  thotr 
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liberty  and  Individual  Initiative  Is  being  de- 
stroyed and  that  the  fruits  of  regimentation 
are  not  aa  sweet  as  the  Socialist  leaders  have 
led  them  to  believe? 

Concerning  present-day  England,  the 
London  Times  writes: 

"In  England  today  there  Is  no  lnct7,tift 
to  bold  imdertakings.  TodP.y  it  is  Infer  to 
be  a  bureaucrat  tha^  a  ttaker.  and  the  young 
men  know  '.c.  Socialism  is  competition  with- 
out pHzes,  boredom  without  hope,  war  with- 
out victory,  and  statistics  without  end.  It 
takes  the  heart  cut  of  young  men.  It  is  not 
only  politically  false,  but  morally  destruc- 
tive." 


Social  Security,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOLSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  taken  from  today's  New  York 
Times: 

Social  SicxTarrT,  1950 

Nine  months  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expressed  its  conviction  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  was  inadequate  to  meet  present-day 
needs.  It  passed  a  bill  designed  to  remedy 
this  situation,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  one- 
sided margin  of  333  to  14.  The  Senate  has 
now  demonstrated  that  it  fully  shares  the 
attitude  of  the  House  on  this  question  by 
passing  a  companion  measure  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes. 

The  most  obvious  shortcomings  of  the 
old-age  Insurance  system,  it  has  long  been 
recognized,  have  been  the  low  level  of  bene- 
fits provided  and  the  Incompleteness  of  its 
coverage.  The  average  benefit  payable  under 
the  1935  law  Is  $26  a  month.  That  figure  was 
too  low  even  when  measured  In  terms  of  the 
dollar  of  15  years  ago.  It  is  pitifully  Insuf- 
ficient today,  with  living  costs  70  percent 
higher  than  they  were  In  1935.  These  de- 
fects in  the  system  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  rise  of  our  Jerry-built  system  of  old- 
age  assistance,  financed  Jointly  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  differing 
only  In  minor  respects  from  home  relief. 
They  have  also  accounted  in  considerable 
measure  for  the  spawning  of  some  10.000 
private  pension  plans  by  industry  In  recent 
years.  While  the  public  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  form  that  such  plans  shall  take. 
It  is  the  public,  of  course,  which  In  tbe  last 
analysis  has  to  support  them. 

While  the  House  and  Senate  bills  look  In 
the  same  direction,  they  differ  in  a  number 
of  important  details,  and  these  differences 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  in  conference  com- 
mittee. In  the  matter  of  benefits,  about 
3,000,000  workers  now  retired  would  see  their 
monthly  checks  from  the  OAIS  Increased 
under  the  Senate  bill  by  an  average  of  90 
percent.  The  average  primary  benefit — pay- 
able to  the  retired  worker  without  depend- 
ents— would  be  stepped  up  from  the  present 
•26  to  949.  (This  compares  with  an  iacreasa 
in  the  House  bill  of  about  70  percent.)  For 
persons  retiring  in  the  future,  alternative 
formulas  are  provided,  but  here,  too,  tbe 
benefits  would  be  roughly  double  those  paid 
at  the  present  time.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides coverage  for  self-employed  persons  as  a 
general  proposition.  Such  workers  would 
pay  a  rate  of  2 '4  percent.  Specifically  ex- 
empted from  such  coverage,  however,  would 


be  such  groups  as  docton.  lawyer*,  cnglaecra, 

and  similar  categories.  .~-  ri*^ 

In  addition  to  Its  more  obyl^tif  deiclendea 
la  tbe  way  of  ben^U  «Hd  corerage,  the  1933 
law  stifferi  xrSm  the  depression  psychcdogy 
^ilcfi  obtained  at  the  time  of  Its  enactment. 
The  principal  evidence  of  this  Is  tbe  fact  tbat 
It  tended  to  put  a  premium  on  the  early  and 
complete  retirement  of  the  worker.  Thus. 
It  provided  that  a  retired  worker  would  have 
to  forfeit  his  benefits  If  he  earned  as  much 
as  $15  a  month.  The  new  Senate  bill  con- 
curs with  the  House  measure  in  raising  this 
figure  to  $50. 

At  present  workers  covered  by  the  OAIS 
are  taxed  only  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual 
Income.  Beth  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bills  would  raise  thU  base  to  $3,600.  The 
two  measures  differ,  however,  on  how  much 
the  tax  rate  should  go  up.  and  when  the  rise 
should  be  introduced.  The  House  measure 
would  increase  the  rate  from  the  prresent  1 14 
percent  for  employer  and  worker  to  2  percent 
effective  January  1951.  The  Senate,  on  the 
other  band,  would  freeze  the  rate  at  the 
present  level  until  1956.  Even  If  the  mark- 
up in  the  tax  rate  is  deferred,  however,  the 
advance  from  $3,000  to  $3,600  In  the  income 
base  means  a  rise  of  the  individual's  tax 
liability  from  the  existing  $45  to  $54  a  year. 

More  Important  than  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  two  bills  now  passed  is  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  in  the  debates  on  the  leg- 
islation that  congressional  leaders  do  not 
regard  the  changes  now  provided  as  repre- 
senting in  any  sense  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  Along  with  its  own  bill  the  Senate 
this  week  passed  a  resolution  providing  $25,- 
000  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
make  a  study  of  further  social -security  re- 
vision. The  wording  of  this  resolution  re- 
flects a  very  real  awareness  of  the  ultimate 
desirability  of  a  social -security  system  which 
would  emphasize  universal  coverage  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 


Address  of  Brif .  Gea.  Jufios  Klein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF   nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 

dinner  commemoratiiig  the  fifty -Mth 
anniversary  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  its  past  national 
commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Julixis  Klein,  and 
other  distinguished  American  citizens 
paid  tribute  to  a  great  American,  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Mayer.  Mr.  Mayer  was  guest  of 
honor  and  recipient  of  the  gold  medal 
of  merit  of  that  organization  in  recog- 
nition of  his  distingtiished  service  on 
behalf  of  world  understanding  of 
America  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
remarks  by  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein : 

Mr.  Johnston,  I  know  your  Inspiring  mes- 
sage will  live  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  Totir  Eminence,  distingulsbed  guests, 
we  are  aU  deeply  inspired  by  the  Invocation 
given  to  us  by  a  Prince  of  His  great  church. 
Bis  Eminence,  Cardinal  Spellman.  I  belleva 
tbe  prayer  tbat  be  deUvered  hoe  tonight  will 
be  inacribed  la  our  records  and  will  be  re> 
peated  and  repeated  for  many  geaerationa  to 
come  like  the  beautiful  prayer  written  at 
Iwo  Jima  by  the  chaplain  of  otir  faith.  Rabbi 
Glttelaoa.      Tboae  two  prayers,  I  am  sure. 


7iil  Seeome  popular  with  veterana  wheie?er 
they  are.  We  are  grateful  to  His  Kmlnenca 
for  being  with  us  tonight.  We  are  not  un- 
mindf  tU  dtuing  the  crucial  days,  to  tell  our 
people  in  the  Old  World  the  Holy  Father 
raised  his  voice  tn  protest  against  the  Hitler 
terror.  We're  not  unmindful  of  bis  lata 
colleague.  Carl  too  Fauihaber,  Archbishop 
of  Mtmlcb.  and  bead  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  who  never  failed  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  tyranny  and  dictatorship 
of  Hitler's  regime.  We  are  grateful  to  His 
Emmence  for  being  with  us  tonight.  My 
conuades,  this  Is  a*Tery  pleasant  occasion  for 
me.  During  the  evening,  I  shaU  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  those  who  are 
slttiz\g  in  front  of  you.  citizens  who  represent 
▼arlotis  parties  and  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment,  and  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  a  great  thrill  as  a.i  old  soldier,  and 
as  a  veteran  to  stand  befcre  my  feUow  com- 
rades of  all  faiths,  and  as  a  spokesnain  of 
800.000  comrades  of  our  faith,  to  bare  tbe 
pleasant  mission  of  presenting  the  highest 
honor  of  tbe  Jewish  War  Veterans  to  one 
who  has  earned  many  high  honors  in  tbe 
past.  We  have  received  scores  of  beautlftil 
messages.  I  desire  to  read  a  few  at  this  time : 
Former  President  Hoover  wires:  "Brig.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  I  regret  a  long-standing  publie 
engagement  prevents  me  from  attending  tba 
tribute  to  my  old  friend  Louis  B.  Mayer. 
I  wish  to  Join  la  all  good  words  about  him. 
He  is  all  good." 

Gen.  Dotiglas  MacArthur  cables:  "Jewisb 
War  Veterans  of  tbe  United  States.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  When  you 
acclaim  Louis  Mayer  pleaae  add  my  voice. 
The  great  of  tbe  earth  come  and  go— sooio 
recognized — some  not.  I  am  glad  your  dls- 
tingtilahed  c»^nlzatlon  did  not  fall  in  Ita 
Judgment  tonight." 

The  Honorable  Louis  Johnson.  Secretary 
of  Defense,  writes: 

APBn.  6,  I960. 
General  Jouos  Klxin, 

Chicago.  III. 
Mt  Dbab  OamouL:  It  Is  with  a  good  dea« 
of  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your 
invitation  to  Join  you  in  honoring  Mr.  Loula 
B.  Mayer  on  AprU  12  at  the  Waldorf  when 
Louis  Mayer  will  receive  the  Medal  of  Merit 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  on  that  day  the  President 
Is  entertaining  the  President  of  Chile,  and 
I  am.  of  course,  conunltted  tor  tbat  dinner 
here  In  Washington. 

liOUis  Mayer  is  a  great  and  loyal  American. 
He  has  contributed  much  to  the  cause  of 
America,  and  specifically  to  the  catise  of  de- 
fense. I  would  be  with  you  except  for  the 
conunltment  here.  Please  give  to  Loula 
Mayer  my  affectionate  greetings,  and  say 
that  tbe  honor  being  paid  him  Is  well  de- 
served. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  believe  ma. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louia  JoHwaoiv, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Tbe  Honorable  RaaacT  A.  Tarr,  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  wlr^s:  "Brig.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  Jewish  War  Veteran  of  tba 
United  States,  Waldorf-AstorlA  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Urgent  official  buaiaeas  here  la 
Washington  keeps  me  here.  Regret  It  Is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  with  you  tcmlght.  Mr. 
Mayer  richly  deserves  tbe  award  which  has 
been  tendered  him  by  JWV  of  United  States 
tn  recognition  of  his  continuous  contribu- 
tion to  the  comprehension  of  American  prin- 
ciples by  means  of  dissemination  of  these 
principles  and  Ideals  throughout  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  motion  pictures.  I 
wish  you  would  extead  my  congratolationa 
to  >>»»"  and  also  teU  blm  I  am  smry  I  caaaot 
be  with  biz»  aad  his  maay  frleiMls  oa  thla 
occasion.    I  also  wish  you  would  extend  my 
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ftcxxl  *i»h«  to  your  di»tln^ish«d  gu^i.  !*i* 

Gc'n    Omar  N    PrwUer.  ChAlrm&n  of  the 
JciBt  Ciu«la  of  Staff,  writes 

Ua«cb  7.  1950. 

Ifr.  JaOCSCX  J    HOLTX. 

Jfax<ca«i  Coam«)ul^?'.  Jeicish  War  Yetrr- 

«3U.   I7mtt««  Staxa  of  Amtneu.   Srtc 

Tcr<-  .V  r. 

iJT   IfcjJt  111-   HoLTX     I  am  delighted  to 

iMra  UMt  Ifc.  I>3uu  B  Majcr  Is  to  be  avard- 

•d  the  ItW  foM  zxvi<Ui  ot'  merit  of  the  Jewish 

War  Vettruis  ol  Uw  OBttatf  Btetes  of  Amer- 

tca.  in  rvrocnltlon  oC  his  eoDtnbuUcns  to 

Um      Amencaia      mouon- picture      Industry. 

Lik*  ao  oaany  Indastrlas  which  are  a  part 

at  tfea  i— trill  way  cf  life,  the 

•ad  operaied  by  private 

tbry    are    amcrxg    the 

, for   democracy    we    hare. 

ta  A  wmy  of  tbeir  own.  they   bring  a 

breath  of  Amtrtcm  to  the  peoples  of  ether 


At  oiM  ot  the  outstanding  leaders  cf  that 

r.  itz   Mayer  has  always  been  Idcuti- 

a  champion  of  the  .American  way  of 

1  :he  f.-ee  dissenunation  o!  democratic 

and   ideaU 

I  abouid  be  grateful  If  you  vculd  tender 
htm  this  messa^  of  my  appreci.ttlon  for  his 
•co.<mpliahmentB. 

With  all  ^ood  wishes  to  you  t>Dth  for  con- 
tmoed  (uccess. 
Sincerely, 

Omas  N    Bau>i.rT, 
Gmeral.  UnUfd  Sti.tes  Army. 

Gen  J.  Lawtcn  Collins.  Chief  of  Stall  of 
the   United  States  Army   writes. 

Anux  12.  1950 
Jwvrt^H  W»a  VmxAWS  or  thi  Ustrrm  &tate3. 
Wal<lor'-As:or-,a  Hotel   Sev  Vo'Jc   S   Y  : 
It  u  a  p>asure  to  send  beartlcet  congratu- 
lations to   Mr    Louis    B    Mayer   on   the   oc- 
casion of  his  receiving  the  195C  Gold  Medal 
of  Mert:  or  the  Jewuh  W<ir  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Mr  Mayer  and  the  industry  which  be  so 
ouutanduiely  represenu  have  made  great 
CODtributtcms  to  the  Army  and  to  our  coun- 
try, and  I  am  happy  to  add  n.y  thanks  to 
thnss  of  the  many  others  jclnln;  to  pay  hliu 
tbla  tr.bute. 

J.  Lawtom  C<a.iJNs. 
C^neml.   l/iired    Stcres   Armjf. 


Fleet  Adm    C   W   Nimitz  wire* : 
"Bng   Geu   JCLrcs  Klcim. 
"JevxiH  War  Veterans, 

WuUUxf-Attona  Hotel. 

SfK  Yory.  n.  r.; 

"The  mot  son -plct  tire  industr  of  America 
la  one  of  the  most  effective  mediums  (or  pru- 
moting  aorld  unde .-standing  of  uur  concepts 
cf  demtxracy  and  the  ideas  an<l  Ideals  of  a 
tre*  and  democratic  furm  of  government. 
Alone  With  this  great  opportuclty  goes  tba 
res{>jnsitulity  of  fostering  fru>ndshlp  and 
foud  will  between  pe<jpies  and  nations. 
Thrx;fj  the  astute  and  far-sighted  leader- 
ahjp  as  esemplified  by  the  dlstinguiaed  and 
beioved  Louis  B  Mayer,  this  cliallenge  has 
been  accepted  and  material  process  has  been 
Cff«.Ct«d 

'I  lalce  this  opprjrtunity  to  eatend  to  a 
great  American  my  heartiest  corgratulattons 
on  the  signal  and  welUdeservel  honor  ac- 
corded him  tonight 

"Fleet  Adm   C    ?/   Nucm." 

Oen     Carl    A.    8p*ats.    United    SUtes    Air 
Force,  retired,  wires: 
mi    Louis  B   MsTU. 

"Jtwufx  War  Veterant  of  the  V  fitted  State$, 
Wmldorf-Attona  Hotfl. 

Mew  York  ,V  y  • 
Jeviah  War  Veterans  <|  the  Onlted 
selected   wisely    in   awarding  fou  lU 
told  asedai  of  merit  for  IMO. 


-The  motion -picture  Industry,  which  Is  In- 
^*>5tCd  to  you  for  many  of  lu  advancements, 
has  an  otlt?'*A?it>K  record  of  achievement 
in  World  War  U  ^T.'*  U  continuing  to  serve 
the  country  by  keeping  Ar*'*ca^  mformed 
and  alert  to  world  conditions.  Thri!:!f  *^  ^^^ 
motion  picture,  the  advantages  of  our  demo- 
cratic «ay  of  life  are  vividly  portrayed  to 
thousands  of  freedom-loving  pjeoples  around 
the  globe.  Ycur  contributions  to  this  great 
Industry  have  helped  to  make  this  possible. 

-Beat  wishes. 

"Gael  A.  Spaatz. 
-General.  USAF.  Retved." 

Mr     William    Randolph    Hearst    wires: 

"L    B   MsTix. 

Care  0/  Julius  Klein, 
Jemsh  War  Veterans. 

Waldorf-Astoria.  Sew  York.  N.  Y. 
*Dc>a  Ml  Mates:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  en  receiving  the  distinguished  honor  cf 
the  Geld  Medal  of  Merit  and  congratulate 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  on  having  so  not- 
able a  representative.  I  am  sure  ycu  will 
have  a  glorious  evening. 
"Sincerely. 

"WlLLLIM    R.\NDOLPH    HeAKST." 

His  Excellency.  E.  N.  van  KlefTens.  Ambas- 
saflor  of  th*  Netherlands  Government  to  the 
United  States  wire; 

'■3r:g   Gen.  Jotrus  Kiriw, 

■Jeurw^  War  Veterans.  Suite  100. 

50  West  Seventy-Serenth.  Street, 
Neu  York.  H.  Y 
'The  arrival  In  Washington  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  Netherlands  shipping  interests  makes 
Jt  necessar-  for  me  to  be  here  in  Washington 
and  Wednesday.  To  my  greatest  sorrow  this 
prevents  me  ircm  having  the  pleasure  of 
Joining  you  at  dinner  that  evening  I  regret 
th:s  all  the  more  since  Mr  Louis  Mayer  was 
such  a  kind  host  to  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  his  recent  stay  in  Los  Angeles. 
May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  eipress 
my  regrets  to  all  concerned  at  being  thus 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  attending. 

"Kldtens 
"Netherlands  Ambassador." 

The  Honorable  lavmc  M  Ives.  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York  wires: 

"Brig   Gen.  JtTLirs  Klxim. 

"JcKiih.  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Ne-M  York.  N.  Y  : 

"1  regret  exceedingly  my  Inability  to  be 
with  you  this  evening  to  Join  In  paying 
tribute  to  Louis  B  Mayer.  I  do  appreciate, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  express  my  long 
time  and  earnest  admlra'lon  of  the  emln;«nt 
and  distinguished  con:-ibullon  which  Mr. 
Mayer  has  made  to  a  fuller  comprehension 
of  American  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  entertain 
and  it  Is  difficult,  much  more  difficult  to  en- 
tertain so  wholes<jmely  and  rewardlngly  In 
the  medium  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  selected. 
For  this  reason  I  am  gratified  to  salute  Mr. 
Mayer  on  this  occasion.  Mij  his  work  and 
his  health  and  his  success  continue  undi- 
minished In  the  future.  With  kind  personal 
regards,  I  am, 

"Ik VINO  M.  Ives. 
"United  States  Senator.' 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  the 
great  privilege  of  Introducing  one  of  Mr. 
Louts  B.  Mayer's  devoted  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, a  statesman  of  high  caliber  who  adds 
great  distinction  to  our  Congress,  the  Hon- 
oral>le  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  who  has  t>een  kind 
enough  to  come  here  to  witness  the  tribute 
paid  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer  by  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  to  add  bis  own  tribute.  I  give 
you  Senator  JoHHsoif.     | Applause.) 

Ssnator  Bbwim  C.  Johnson.  X  eoogratulate 
tbe  Jewish  Wsr  Veterans  on  their  choice  of 
a  dtstlngtitsbed  American  tu  whom  tu  pre- 


sent the  badge  of  merit  tonight.  And  I  con- 
gratulate the  Honorable  Louis  B.  Mayer,  the 
recipient  of  the  honors  and  tributes  of  this 
splendid  patriotic  military  organization  for 
his  worthiness  to  receive  them. 

During  the  past  weeks.  I  have  thought  It 
•  --,c5gary  to  say  some  ugly  things  about 
HoUywoC:!.  I  ii»»ve  wanted  Hollywood  to  as- 
sume Its  TrementlCUf  responsibilities  In  this 
hectic  world. 

Always  I  admire  the  pastors  Cf  ov^ 
churches  and  the  educators  In  our  schools 
who  are  manltlnd's  greatest  benefactors. 
But  the  artists  In  our  films  are  great  educa- 
tional leaders  too,  if  they  only  realize  It. 
They  reach  millions  and  Influence  them 
greatly.  Millions  of  Impression.ible  youth 
adore  and  emulate   the  film  stars. 

Motion  pictures  have  been  the  life's  work 
of  Louis  B.  Mayer.  From  the  first  he  has 
hetu  a  stalwart  proponent  of  wholesome  films 
which  will  lead  mankind  further  up  the 
scale  ot  righteous  thinking  and  righteous 
living. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  Hollywood 
today  which  more  Louis  B.  Mayers  In  that 
Industry  would  not  cure. 

Louis  B.  M.-iyer.  I  salute  you  as  one  of 
God's  rare  gifts  to  a  troubled  world. 

General  Klein.  Thank  you  Senator  Edwin 
Johnson.  I  concur,  us  does  everyone  In  this 
hall  and  the  American  people,  with  your 
words.  I  should  like  to  amend  your  remarlts. 
however,  with  your  permission,  of  course, 
that  not  only  the  film  Industry  but  the 
country  could  do  with  a  few  more  Louis  B. 
Mayers. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  to  call  upon  a  great  friend  of 
mine  and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Mayer;  an- 
other distinguished  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  who  wishes  to  add  his  tribute 
to  our  guest  of  honor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  distinguished 
statesman  had  no  Idea  he  was  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  &peak.  He  ccme  here  only  as 
a  guest,  to  witness  the  tribute  paid  Mr. 
Mayer.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  he  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  add  his  accolade 
to  those  already  presented  and  to  tell  us 
what  he  sincerely  thinks  about  the  number 
one  man  in  the  film  Industry.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
OwiN  Brewster,  United  States  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Senator  Owen  Brewster  Mr  Toastmaster. 
Your  Eminence,  and  Mayer  friends.  Greek 
cities  vied  for  Homer  dead,  through  which 
Homer  living  begged  his  bread. 

Here  tonight,  however.  Americans  every- 
where claim  a  share  In  Louis  B.   Mayer. 

There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  America  that 
h.is  not  been  allected  by  the  standarcu  of 
entertainment  established  by  our  dlstl)»«- 
guished  guest. 

While  Maine  Is  farthest  removed  from  Call-* 
fornla.  the  State  of  Maine  yet  claims  priority 
as  being  the  first  United  Sta.es  soil  upon 
which  Louis  B.  Mayer  set  foot  uhen  he  came 
to  this  land  of  curs  as  a  courtry  boy. 

Whether  or  not  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry shall  elevate  or  debas*-  mankind  Is 
the  continuing  struggle  betwe?n  the  better 
and  the  worse  elements  In  thi.i  great  enter- 
prise No  Influence  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  side  of  good  in  the  movie  In- 
dustry than  the  one  who  is  h<  nored  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  here  ton:ght. 

The  presence  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Spellman.  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  up- 
lifting influence  of  our  honor  ;d  guest,  be- 
cause of  the  staunch  stand  of  the  church 
against  the  desecration  of  this  i;reat  medium 
to  the  debauchery  of  mankind. 

American  has  grown  Into  a  rrore  and  more 
tmlted  land  as  we  have  laughed  and  wept 
together  before  the  magic  of  the  screen. 

No   strain    upon    our    Imagii  atlon    Is  1^ 
quired   to   see   the  contribution   which 
be  made  to  world-wide  unity  i.nd  peaces 
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The  rest  of  the  world  can  come  to  know 
America  as  It  really  is  with  Its  unfolding  rev- 
elation of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

Mankind  wUl  not  be  saved  by  bullets  and 
bayonets  nor  by  diplomatic  doubletalk  but 
rather  by  the  heart-felt  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding that  will  Oow  from  mutual  shU'- 
Ing  of  our  sorrows  and  our  Jojrs. 

Divine  dispensation  will  toe  revealed  In  the 
humanity    of   man. 

In  this  growing  understanding  tbe  moving 
picture  Is  playing  a  vital  role. 

Louis  B.  Mayer  long  ago  saw  tbe  vision  of 
Its  possibilities  and  has  converted  this  vision 
Into  a  reality  that  will  forever  serve. 

Wars  will  cease  and  tbe  brotherhood  of 
man  be  established  as  we  come  to  recognize 
the  humanity  and  humility  that  Is  oonunon 
to  us  all. 

Tl^ie  vast  range  of  Interests  that  revolve 
about  the  life  of  cur  honored  guest  have 
never  taken  away  his  common  touch  nor 
his  profound  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  world. 

The  life  of  Louis  B.  Mayer  may  well  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  for  the  youth  of  all  the 
world. 

Leadership  to  better  things  Is  the  crying 
need  of  the  world  today.  To  lead  and  not  to 
drive  Is  the  llfeblood  of  our  free  Institutions. 

The  leaders  In  our  various  enterprises  are 
the  beacons  of  a  better  day. 

We  see  In  them  the  better  self  we  seek  our- 
selves to  be. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  Jews  of 
all  time — some  of  us  tielleve  the  gresteet 
man  that  ever  lived  and  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  divine— I.  If  I  be  lifted  up,  shaU 
draw  all  men  unto  me. 

Draw,  not  drive.  Is  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Louis  Mayer  and  the  Ideal  we  may  all 
seek  to  emtxxly. 

As  General  Klein  so  aptly  expressed  It,  It 
Is  a  great  thrill  to  be  able  to  present  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  to 
one  who  has  earned  so  many  honors  In  the 
past.  We  who  are  Mr.  Mayer's  cloee  and 
devoted  friends  gathered  here  to  pay  him 
tribute  should  not  withhold  our  gratlttide  to 
General  Klein,  past  national  commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  for  his  devotion  to 
this  outstanding  organization,  and  his  un- 
tiring work  to  make  this  evening  the  bril- 
liant success  It  la. 

All  thoughtful  Americans  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  for  this 
fitting  recognition  of  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time. 

General  Kixur.  Now,  ICr.  Mayer,  we  come 
to  the  mo6t  important  phase  of  the  evening. 
The  Gold  Medal  of  Merit,  the  highest  dis- 
tinction that  our  organization  has  to  offer, 
has  very  rarely  been  awarded  In  the  last  55 
years  to  a  private  citizen.  Mr.  Mayer.  You 
are  now  In  the  company  of  such  illustrious 
men  of  American  history  as  Teddy  Rooeevelt, 
Generad  Pershing.  Woodrow  WUson.  Admiral 
Sims,  and  a  soldier's  general  of  World  War 
n.  Oen.  Omar  If.  Bradley.  Mr.  Mayer.  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  this  great  privilege. 
I've  enjoyed  being  your  friend  for  more  than 
25  years,  but  tonight  I  experience  with  you 
one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  my  life.  Toa 
have  earned  this  award.  We  are  proud  to 
give  It  to  you.  In  honoring  you  we  are 
honoring  ourselves,  and  may  tbe  good  Lord 
bless  and  keep  you  for  many  years  to  come, 
so  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  can  continue 
to  benefit  by  your  leadership. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  becomes  ik>w  my  piivUege  to 
read  to  you  the  dUtlon  on  which  the  award 
of  the  Jewiah  War  Veterans  for  tbe  1900 
Medal  of  Merit  dletatas: 

-niM  Gold  Medal  of  Mertt  at  the  levldi 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
lea  to  Louis  B.  Mayer  for  dlstlngtilabed 
lee  In  behalf  at  world  nnderstandlBff  at 
America  and  the  American  way  of  Ufa.  Am 
otitstandlng  exponent  of  American  fisadana. 
fta  unwavsrlng  foe  of  aU  who  would 


this  Nation's  Ubertles.  Louis  B.  Mayer  baa 
provided  distinguished  leadership  In  the 
growth  and  progress  of  a  free  American  in- 
dustry which  has  brought  wholesome  enter- 
tainment, education,  and  inspiration  to  the 
wcMTld's  millions  and  has  served  as  one  of  the 
great  channels  for  international  dissemina- 
tion at  American  Ideals  and  principles. 
"Awarded  AprU  12.  1950. 

"Jackson  J.  Holtz, 
"KatiOTuU  Commander.' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rscoro,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  sermon  delivered 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Cornelius  T.  H. 
Sherlock,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston  during  the 
centennial  solemn  Mass  of  Thanksgiving 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Sun- 
day, June  11. 1950: 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  start  any  ad- 
dress from  this  pulpit  without  expressing, 
briefly,  at  least,  my  Immeasurable  Joy  in 
being  with  you.  Ir  this  city  and  in  this  very 
parish  I  spent  16  of  the  most  pleasant  years 
of  my  life.  Returning  is  like  coming  home, 
home  to  the  loved  pastor  and  dean  who 
guided  me.  through  my  Infant  dayc  in  the 
priesthood  and  became  the  companion  of  my 
later  years,  home  to  priests  whoae  qualities 
stood  far  above  the  crowd,  tbe  sharers  of  my 
priestly  work  and  priestly  Joys.  It  is  coming 
home  to  sisters  and  pupUs,  to  men  and 
women  whose  ir<n>lTi»««  to  me  Is  graven  deep 
1  .  my  heart,  quite  beyond  the  power  of  time 
to  erase. 

We  have  gathered  this  morning  to  celebrate 
the  completion  at  100  years  of  history,  a 
century  in  the  story  of  the  incorporated  city 
of  Lynn.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  Joy,  and 
ovnllowing  with  happiness  that  a  great  city, 
moving  forward  through  the  decades,  new 
stands  fair  and.  thus  far  secure,  at  the  gate- 
way of  its  second  century.  The  Joy  and  exul- 
tation Is  quite  In  order  but  there  are  serious 
aspects  to  otir  observimce.  The  time  Is  one 
of  appraisal  as  well  ss  of  cdebration.  The 
moment  calls  for  consolidating  our  thinking 
as  well  ss  T*"g<"e  the  Joys  of  the  occasl<m. 

Have  you  ever  sat  down  to  wondn*  how  it 
Is  we  have  cities  and  States  and  govern- 
ments? It  might  be  well  tat  us  to  conjecture 
a  little  as  to  how  goremments  came  into 
existence. 

We  have  a  saying  that  man  Is  a  social  ani- 
mal. That  Is  a  very  inadequate  definition  at 
man.  It  disregards  the  fact  that  man  has 
a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  that  he  Is  made  on 
a  pattern  that  Is  divine  as  well  as  human,  and 
that  he  has  a  destiny  that  transcends  this 
world.  At  the  same  time  the  definition  does 
dcacrlbe  man  in  part.    He  Is  a  social  animal 


ran. 

We  can  easily  think  of  man  as  he  appears 
In  a  family — father,  mother,  and  dUIdren. 
The  more  we  look  at  asan.  however,  the 
we  see  that  he  was  never  meant  to  live  i 
Be  hai  phycteal  needs.  Ilie  little  tamOf 
mraup  to  not  equipped  to  wtthataBd  tbe  at- 
at  '■■—'»—  Man  aaaos  xmBda,  IC  Xar 
thaa  fdr 
bfble' 

BMfe  animal.    He  thinks  and 
astmleatlan  is  a  natural  dniUoiMMnt  at 


He  needs  friends  with  whom  to  eBchaaga 
thoughts.  Man  has  a  conscience  and  spirit- 
ual needs  that  are  fulfilled  in  a  society, 
larger  and  higher  than  the  family. 

And  so  It  is  that  we  find  man  naturally 
seeking  the  society  of  his  fellows,  banding 
together  with  his  neighbors  to  form  the  State, 
a  higher  and  stronger  society  than  the  famllf 
tmit. 

However,  in  the  family  •  certain  unity 
was  obtained  because  the  father,  by  tha 
nature  at  the  family,  held  an  authority  to 
jnotect  and  direct  the  group.  In  the  state 
it  was  likewise  necessary  that  there  be  some- 
one (Or  several)  above  the  others  wbo  might 
bear  the  burden  of  government  and  might 
have  tbe  autb<^ty  to  govern.  Mo  society 
can  bold  together  unless  this  authority  be 
strong  and  clear.  Bo  we  say  that  the  people 
by  one  device  or  another,  chooae  a  ruler 
or  official,  and  then  that  Ood  gave  the  ruler 
the  authority  to  govern. 

The  Catholic  holds  that  government  has 
its  strength  in  no  mere  contract,  a  handing 
over  of  authority  by  people  to  a  ruler,  nor 
on  the  oth«r  hand  that  the  one  governing 
rules  by  any  divine  right,  but  rather,  that 
the  officials,  being  properly  appointed.  Ood 
gives  them  tbe  right  and  authority  to  govern 
for  the  common  good. 

This  Is  a  very  impcutant  point  for  Catli^ 
lies  to  understand.  There  are  thoee  around 
us  who  hold  that  we  should  be  good  dtlaena 
because  of  some  implied  agreement  of  ours. 
that  as  a  matter  of  honor  or  decency  we 
should  obey  the  laws.  Some  hold  that  gov- 
ernment at  best  is  a  convention  entered  Into 
for  mutual  advantage  and  that  It  la  fitting 
that  we  conform  o  governmental  regulatkm. 

Ttiat  we  feel  la  Inadequate.  Tlie  fact  la 
that  actually  we  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
good  citizens  in  every  sense  beeause  it  Is 
God's  authority  that  is  being  ezerdsed  by 
officials  of  government.  On  the  other  hand 
we  hold  that  government  responslbtHty  Is 
no  mere  following  of  man-made  law*  In  tha 
Mlminlstratlao  of  tbe  city  or  state  but  a 
tremendous  responsibility  directed  by  tha 
laws  of  God  frcMn  whom  all  power  derlvasL 

ratmmaom  noes  tbait  nwsjMasi. 

I  have  often  meditated  upon  the  vataea 
of  your  Catholic  schools  in  the  life  of  ttta 
community.  Here.  fOr  example,  about  one- 
third  of  the  ciilldren  and  youth  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  sge  are  In  Catholle 
schools.  Tboee  wbo  are  flnandally  minded 
think  of  this  as  a  tremendous  saving  to  tha 
taxpayer  of  the  dty.  That  is  true.  But  when 
men  skilled  in  government  and  in  educatton. 
commend  yrmr  sdbotds.  as  they  so  frequently 
do,  I  like  to  think  that  they  peer  mora 
deeidy  into  the  work  these  schoc^  are  do- 
ing, and  are  Impressed  with  the  philosophy 
of  dvlc.  social  and  religious  hfe  that  Is  not 
only  found  ss  part  of  a  course  of  study  but 
that  really  permeates  the  atmosphere  ot  your 
classrooBH  and  prepares  outstanding  dtl- 
sens  for  the  dvlc  life  of  the  oommunity. 

There  Is  a  point,  which  at  the  moment 
threatcna  to  overwhelm  me  In  this  day  at 
st^mlstt'T  philosophy  and  secularlstlc  think- 
ing. At  a  time  wh«i  articulate  people,  taut 
with  anotlon.  are  shouting  about  erecting 
barriers  between  church  and  state,  when  It  la 
ttie  f  sahkm  tc  try  to  measure  all  tilings  by 
material  standards,  a  host  at  people  gatlier 
Itere  In  tbe  old  pariah  of  Lynn  to  open  a  civle 
celebration  with  ivayer  and  saertflee. 

And  yet  this  la  the  most  logleal  thing  tn 
the  world.  Just  ss  nature  and  ifsson  taM 
US  aU  to  worship  God  as  Indlvidaals.  so  tadl- 
vlduala.  gatbaicd  together  In  tb»  civic  com- 
mvnity  are  no  leas  botmd  to  the  will  of  Ood. 
all  power,  IndtidiTig  ctvtl  power. 
Ooeemment  can  never  be.  In  tratk. 
It;  like  ourselves,  depends  npon  Ood 
tor  its  very  existence.  "Unices  the  Lcrd  keep 
the  city,  kr  vatchcth  tn  vain  who  keepetk 
tt." 
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As  rp;:c1cnjs-!E!nd«l  Tn*n  rnd  woToer.  we 
tau.-t  qufiti.-n  iarse:vfc»  a&rut  the  pre*er.t 
•^.id  xr.f  :u--;rf.  WluU  mutt  we  do  to  assur? 
an^ttK:  c?r.:ury  of  re*l  progreM  In  the  c:\ic 
tiSe  cf  Lrnn? 

Pim  r-«  must  be  car*f-Jl  durtr-g  tb*  week 
ahead,  to  give  proper  value  to  the  many 
tlMt  will  be  etnptiMl—d  in  the  cele- 
IDere  will  b*  thiom  who  wlU  Jxidge 
HtkMj  «t  ttUK  aty  by  tlM  lacrMM  cf 
,  ortto  tfoitBC  til*  y«an.  Thcrt  will 
b»  otlMT*  that  wUl  ftnd  the  acte  criterion  cX 
tbe  citr't  KKcew  in  a  graph  of  the  city's 
aactifacturers  There  will  be  those  who  will 
drtra  through  tba  atreeu  of  tbe  mur.id- 
pattty  mad  wfU  aay.  "LocA  at  the  build  infs 
w«  tevt  touUt.  This  tells  the  (to-y  cf  cur 
■nil  —  "  An  of  these  wiU  be  partly  right 
bjt  thdr  III— sill lin  will  be.  to  say  tbe  least, 
tzjcomplete. 

KiCHT  ATTTma  KTT  TO  H*pnxrs3 

It  ta  people  who  make  up  the  city.  It  Is 
boys  and  firls.  men  and  women  who  walk 
Its  streets,  shop  In  Its  stores,  suffer  sr.d  re- 
cover tn  iu  hocpttals.  who  laugh  and  weep 
In  Its  boBDca.  who  play  on  its  grass  plots  ai^d 
pray  tn  Its  chxirches.  Th?se  make  up  the 
real  c;ty. 

It  beoomea  a  matter  of  prl:xary  concern, 
for  those  who  love  their  city,  to  see  to  It  that 
the  clfren  of  icmorrow  win  h-ve  right  atti- 
tudes toward  all  thoee  things  that  call  upon 
the  characters  of  men. 

If  you  Icve  yoiir  city  you  want  Its  children 
to  b;  sound  In  their  attitudes  toward  Ufe. 
You  want  them  to  display  the  charity  of 
Chrtat,  to  Ici-e  their  neighbors,  white,  black, 
yellow,  and  brown,  b^^-ause  Christ  loved  them. 
You  want  children  of  justice  and  honesty, 
whose  outlook  is  frank  and  whose  actions 
fconorsMe.  You  want  yotir  city  filled  with 
yovQi  who  will  sacnflce  for  the  common 
good,  who  ¥111  work  and  not  be  Id'.e.  who  wnl 
persevere  and  not  caoitulate  m  the  face  of 
force  or  Injustices.  You  want  young  people 
who  will  look  ucon  government  In  the  light 
In  which  we  have  painted  it.  not  as  an  hr- 
bltrary  mechanism  to  be  circumvented  when- 
ever possible  You  want  citlrer.^  of  real  piety, 
devotion,  who  put  their  supernatural  desti- 
nies belore  ail  ether  values  in  life.  These  are 
the  things  you  want — If  you  love  your  city. 

But  these  attitudes  are  learned  primarily 
In  your  oan  homes.  We  know  that  the  basic 
structure  of  character,  the  fundamental  at- 
titudes which  appear  In  the  cha.'acters  cf 
men  and  women,  are  laid  down  with  con- 
siderable finality  before  children  have  reached 
school  age. 

It  la  parents  who  teach  these  fundamental 
things  ard  schools  and  cbtirches  merely 
htaid  UDon  their  teaching.  If  you  take  this 
re^Tonalbiilty  toward  your  city  and  your 
ehlldren  se:iousiy  you  will  see  to  It  that  your 
children  are  well  trained  before  they  ever 
reach  school. 

coco  BOKTS   KTT   TO   HAPTIHTSS 

You  wUl  not  fc.-m  these  citizens  of  to- 
morrow by  only  preaching  to  them  or  by 
formal  teaching.  But  by  providing  good 
homes  where  honesty  and  perseverance, 
where  char.ty  and  justice,  where  obedience 
■  nd  devotion  and  prayer  are  the  natural  in- 
gredients rt  every  day  living,  your  children 
will,  by  the  very  nature  of  learning,  take 
in  their  virtue*  with  the  air  they  breathe 
and  display  these  qualities  m  their  youth- 
ful and  adult  hves  As  the  children  of 
L>nn  are  ixxlay,  su  «ill  be  the  Lynn  of  to- 
morrow. 

Ye<.  we  ourselves,  with  God's  help,  are  the 
build  .Ts  of  the  city.  The  example  of  ctir 
lives  among  our  fellows  exerts  an  influence 
we  can  never  meastire.  Thoee  who  associate 
with  us  m  buelnees  or  in  p..ay  are  always 
changed  foe  having  kuo»n  us  We  have  re- 
•poDstbilltlea  aa  citizens,  to  lead  others  to 
a  better  way  of  Urlng  for  having  known  us 
ard  ultiinetely.  to  lead  othert  c'oser  to  God 
by  the  force  of  good  example     'ihese.  I  be- 


lieve, are  seme  of  the  Implications  of  the 
centenary  of  Lynn. 

On  this  June  morning,  halfway  through 
the  twentieth  century,  we  pause  to  wonder 
at  the  goodness  of  God.  whose  divine  gen- 
erosity showered  so  many  graces  on  this  be- 
loved  city  of  Lynn  through  a  hundred  years 
of  its  municipal  life.  Mindful  that  we  can 
never  pay  the  debt  we  owe  we  are  highly  re- 
solved that  in  the  years  to  come,  we  will  so 
live  that  we  shall  lead  those  about  us  closer 
to  the  feet  cf  God.  Ours  is  a  vision  of  ex- 
cellence that  sees  a  wonderful  city  whose 
citizens  are  happy  because  they  are  good, 
whose  children  will  find  In  the  conformity 
of  their  civic  lives  with  divine  laws  and 
counsels,  the  pledge  of  eternal  citizenship 
la  the  city  of  God. 


Christ  and  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  ASPIN.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  well  fcr  Members  of  the  House  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  thinking  ol 
our  fellow  citizen^  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  matters  of  public  interest  and  es- 
ptxiially  on  today's  problems  of  world  im- 
port. In  the  June  15.  1950.  issue  of  the 
Rifle  Telegram,  I  have  found  a  most  ex- 
cellent article  by  a  very  d°ar  friend,  Rev. 
Otto  B.  Duckworth,  of  Rifle,  Colo.  As  a 
^y  scholar.  Reverend  Duckworth  has 
given  a  ereat  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  sure  that  his  arti- 
cle Christ  and  the  United  Nations  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  who  can  find  the 
tune  to  read  it: 

Christ  and  the  Untttd  Nations 
(By  Otto  B.  Duckworth) 

I  should  like  to  begin  this  article  by  quot- 
ing from  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheens  scholarly 
book.  Peace  of  Soul :  "Modern  man  has  locked 
himself  In  the  prison  of  his  own  mind;  and 
only  Gcd  can  let  him  out,  as  he  let  Peter  out 
of  the  dungeon.  All  that  he  himself  must 
do  is  to  contribute  the  desire  to  get  out. 
God  will  net  faU;  It  is  only  cur  human  de- 
sire that  Is  weak.  There  Is  no  reason  for  dis- 
couragement. It  was  the  bleating  of  the 
lamb  In  the  thlctcts  more  than  the  flock  in 
peaceful  pastu.'e  which  attracted  the  Sav- 
loiiT's  heart  and  helping  hand.  But  the  re- 
covery of  peace  through  His  grace  Implies  an 
understanding  of  arutlety,  the  grave  com- 
plaint of  modern  man." 

Modern  man  Is  alive  to  tha  fact  of  a  sick- 
ness In  the  world.  So  great  Is  this  sickness 
that  to  some  It  meaios  di  om.  to  others  Just  a 
continued  u.isettled  and  unhappy  world  sit- 
uation. Neither  one  of  which  affords  a 
bright  picture  for  man  who  Is  so  eminently 
successful  In  his  mastery  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  in  his  use  of  the  power  which  has 
resulted  therefrom. 

Modern  man  sees  all  about  him  his  ma- 
terialistic world,  the  world  of  his  creation— 
the  product  cf  his  machine — and  has  a  £us- 
plclon  that  Is  an  alien  and  an  enemy.  Man 
finds  that  this  child  of  bis  which  was  to  be 
his  pride  and  Joy  and  comfort  has  become  a 
problem  child,  unpredictable  and  Incorrigi- 
ble, knowing  only  the  material  values  but 
botblng  of  the  spiritual.  As  modern  man 
•eta  out  to  do  something  about  correcting 
■ome  of  the  evlla  that  have  resulted  from 
this  materialistic  order,  he  finds  himself  con« 


fronted  with  an  ever-mounting  pile  of  re- 
lated problems  and  soon  confused  turns  arvay 
from  the  search,  a  problem  himself,  seeking 
some  escape  mechanism  to  forget  It  all.  Fu- 
ture historians  wUl  probably  r?fer  to  this  age 
as  the  age  of  escape  mechiinisms— for  in 
reality  the  escape  mechanism  las  become  the 
god  of  our  day,  as  men  seek  a  sort  of  per- 
verted Nirvana. 

The  weakness  of  man's  po  iltlon  today  Is 
that  he  Is  looking  for  his  answers  to  his 
problems  at  the  wrong  place.  Man  assumes 
that  all  of  his  difficulties  and  conflicts  nrisa 
In  the  fields  of  politics  and  economics  and 
that  he  can  therefore  And  the  answers  there. 
This  is.  of  course,  an  error  and  a  grave  one. 
There  are  no  purely  polltlcil  or  economic 
problems.  There  are  only  hv.  man  problems, 
problems  arising  at  the  point  of  human  con- 
tact, or  human  association.  Man  has  not 
yet  learned  to  live  at  peace  with  his  fellows. 
These  problems  are  then  carri?d  up  Into  and 
manifested  at  the  political  and  economic 
levels  and  so  seem  to  have  i, risen  In  these 
realms;  but  this  Is  an  error  to  repeat  my- 
self. 

So  the  place  to  look  for  ansv  ers  to  all  these 
problems  Is  at  the  level  of  t  uman  associa- 
tion— where  society  begins  ana  ends.  When 
we  enter  this  field,  this  realn .  we  can  point 
to  a  positive  authority,  a  definite  margin  In 
human  conduct.  This  authcTity  is  Christ, 
the  author  of  life  and  truth.  There  are  none, 
I  suspect,  who  will  refute  this  statement. 
The  solution  then,  to  our  pr  )blems,  arising 
from  our  association  one  with  another  are  to 
be  resolved  by  Christ's  prlncl,iles.  To  begin 
with  Clirist  gives  us  a  positi\e  position  and 
frees  xn  from  dealing  with  the  relativism 
of  surface  evaluations. 

The  title  of  this  article  Is  "Ohrlst  and  the 
United  Nations."  Let  us  examine  the  title 
briefly  to  learn  what  we  mea  i  by  this  con- 
nection. The  United  Nations  Is  two  things: 
an  attitude  (concept)  and  an  organization. 
As  an  altitude  It  Is  two  things;  Ghristlaa 
and  democratic.  It  Is  first,  Justfa^TNChris- 
tian  as  the  New  Testament,  jeginlc^^  with 
the  song  of  the  herald  angels  vhen  ihey  sang 
on  that  first  Christmas  evening  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  all  men.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Sermon  on  th;  Mount,  Jesus 
began  to  teach  that  God  wjs  a  Father,  a 
Father  to  all  men;  that  all  men  were,  there- 
fore, brothers,  one  family  comprehending  all 
races;  that  life  was  to  be  ound  and  en- 
joyed in  and  through  serving  others  and  not 
in  being  served;  that  forgiveness  and  love 
were  the  greatest  virtues;  that  the  individ- 
ual (each  individual)  was  of  supreme  worth 
In  the  sight  of  God.  As  Jesus'  disciples 
went  out  teaching  and  preacliing  thcEC  high 
principles  and  to  make  converts  they  began 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  of 
democracy  In  the  world.  As  these  first  dis- 
ciples made  yet  other  dtsclpl;s  and  as  these 
began  to  practice  the  virtues  and  principles 
of  the  Christ  way  In  the  wo  id  there  began 
to  be  expressed  at  the  pel  tical  and  eco- 
nomic level  a  newer  and  higher  way  of  life 
which  today  we  describe  aa  the  democratic 
way.  That  is  to  say  that  democracy  is 
Christianity  in  practical  ipplication.  If 
there  had  been  no  Christianity  there  could 
have  been  no  democracy. 

As  the  number  of  Christians  grew  In  the 
world  and  as  the  procedure  of  democratic 
practice  v;ere  refined  more  md  more,  this 
new  way  of  life  became  the  challenger  of  all 
other  political  expressions,  io  far  had  th'.a 
democratic  process  evolved  aid  developed  by 
the  year  1861  that  Lincoln  ( ould  say  of  it, 
as  it  was  expressed  here  in  /merlca.  that  it 
was  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  These  words 
of  Presideiit  Lincoln  were  of  course  true  as 
even  a  casual  reading  of  h!s;ory  will  reveal. 

Standing  at  Gettysburg  1  iter,  when  the 
Union  arms  had  secured  for  posterity  that 
better  way  of  life,  Lincoln  .-ould  say,  that 
"this  Nation  under  God  shall  1  ave  a  new  blrtli 
of  freedom,  and  that  Oovenment  of  the 
people,     by     the     people,     for     the    peopl* 


should  not  perish  from  the  earth."  TheM 
words  of  Lincoln  were  factual  and  prophetic. 
The  people  of  America  rose  to  the  challenge 
and  proceeded  to  perfect  and  enlarge  upon 
their  democratic  freedom  until  thla  Nation 
became  the  mecca  and  gtilde  light  of  the 
peoples  of  the  whole  earth.  Not  only  did 
millions  seek  to  come  to  our  shores  but  there 
went  out  from  our  shores  thoee  who  taught 
the  democratic  way  of  life  so  effectively  that 
it  became  the  dynamic  that  led  some  25  na- 
tions to  adopt  democratic  constitutloos, 
most  of  them  pattertilng  after  our  own  Con- 
stitution. May  we  call  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  in  every  Instance  where  any  coun- 
try became  democratic  and  patterned  Its 
political  life  after  our  own,  the  Christian 
missionary  had  been  there  before  and  taught 
the  people  how  to  live  together  as  children 
of  a  common  Father.  Thus  President  Lin- 
coln's prophetic  words  are  proren  to  have 
been  correct. 

Today  there  are  those  who  paraphrasing 
Abraham  Lincoln,  are  saying  that  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth  is  the  United  Nations — 
the  United  Nations  that  so  few  people  know 
the  truth  about  or  seem  to  care  to  know 
the  truth  about.  This  statement  above  Is 
true,  oh.  so  very  true  because  the  United 
Nations  is  positively  democratic  and  to  this 
extent  that  It  is  a  projection  and  expression 
of  the  American  concept  and  practice  at 
the  International  or  world  level.  It  will  not 
require  too  much  study  of  the  institutional 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
to  prove  the  point.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  begins  as  our  Constitution  begins, 
with  these  words,  "We  the  people,"  In  this 
latter  instance  we  the  peojrfe  of  the  United 
Nations.  Following  on  through  every  phase 
of  Its  organizational  effort  the  UN  expresses 
the  American  concept  of  equality,  freedom, 
and  opportimlty  for  all  men  to  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — all  men, 
not  some  nations  or  any  particular  nation, 
but  all  men  everywhere.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  more  to  gain  through  the 
successful  function  of  the  United  Nations 
than  any  other  people  on  the  earth — for  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  United  States  lifted  to 
world  level. 

If  the  United  Nations  should  faU  of  lU 
purpose  tn  the  world  It  will  not  he  because 
of  any  wrongness  of  concept  or  lack  of  com- 
pleteness of  organization  but  rather  he- 
cause  of  a  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  earth,  because  too  great 
a  sector  of  the  Informed  have  no  real  In- 
terest In  building  a  universal  community. 


Redaction  of  Excise  Tuet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  aNFIELD 

or  NEW  JZKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursdav,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent for  the  attention  of  the  House,  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  me  In  the  col- 
umns of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Call  last  FYlday,  June  16,  by  Miss  Helen 
Galbreath,  society  editor,  with  a  copy  of 
wy  response: 

[From  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  ot 
June  16,  1950] 

An  Opdc  Lrrm  on  Suuscr  or  Eacm  Ts 


To  Our  CoNOKKSsifaM : 

Within  a  short  time  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  excise 


taxes,  and  the  women  of  moderate  means 
will  be  most  interested  to  know  how  you 
Tote.  since  they  feel  this  btirden  most. 

These  taxes  were  a  wartime  measure  and 
the  war  has  now  been  orer  6  years,  which 
makes  their  continuance  a  fraud  on  the  tax- 
payers, especially  on  my  fellow  women  who 
are  even  taxed  for  the  powder  and  oil  which 
they  use  for  their  babies. 

What  does  a  rich  man  care  whether  h« 
pays  $5,000  with  or  without  tax  for  his  wife's 
mink  coat  when  he  can  buy  $350  suits  and 
overcoats.  $1,000  hunting  outfits  for  himself, 
$500  evening  gowns  for  his  daughter,  $5,000 
paintings,  $2,000  oriental  rugs,  rare  antiques, 
and  many  other  real  luxuries  for  his  home, 
all  tax  free.  At  the  same  time  a  working 
girl  who  must  face  all  kinds  of  winter  weather 
every  morning  and  sorely  needs  a  fur  coat 
must  pay  $40  excise  tax  on  a  $200  fur  coat. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  Tur  Age  Weekly,  there  were  260  mink 
manufacturers  In  IMS.  These  increased  to 
560  In  1949;  812  rabbit  coat  mantifacttirers 
in  1943  hut  only  147  In  1949.  'nils  tells  the 
story  of  who  can  afford  to  buy  furs  today. 

Have  you  ever  looked  In  your  wife's  or 
sweetheart's  handbag?  Lipstick.  ]X3wder  puff, 
compact,  hand  lotion,  billfold,  all  are  taxed. 
Including  the  handbag,  not  forgetting  wed- 
ding or  engagement  ring,  earrings,  bracelets, 
brooches,  etc. 

Supposing,  honorable  sir,  a  relative  from 
home  would  visit  you  in  Washlni^n,  would 
you  expect  her  to  check  in  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  with  her  dresses  and  lingerie  over  her 
arm,  and  her  other  things  in  pa{ier  bundles. 
The  tax  continues  high  on  all  lut^gage. 

You  know  very  well  that  luggai;e.  watches, 
handbags,  cosmetics,  baby  oil,  are  everyday 
necessities,  not  luxuries. 

What  Is  this?  Is  Congress  continuing  to 
gang  up  on  us  women?  The  excise  tax  Is  a 
definite  burden  on  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor  to  such  an  extent  that  they  just  have 
to  do  without  many  real  necessities  which 
are  now  taxed.  It  is  tmdemocratlc,  unjust, 
and  discriminating  snd  hits  those  people 
most  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Is  this  the  Fair  Deal  promised  by  our  Pres- 
ident to  those  people  who  voted  for  him? 

Hoping  for  your  support  of  our  plea,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Helxn  Galbkzatr, 

Society  Editor. 

JtTNX  16.  1950. 
Miss  HxLKir  Galbsxath, 

Society  Editor,  the  Morning  Call, 
Paterson.  N.  J. 

Mt  Deas  Miss  Qllbuzatb:  All  I  want  Is  a 
chance  to  vote. 

That  Is  my  answer  to  yotir  open  letter  in 
this  morning's  Call  urging  me  to  vote  for 
relief  from  the  high  wartime  excise  taxes 
which  Impose  a  special  hardship  on  women. 

It  was  almost  18  months  ago  that  I  first 
urged  such  action  and  last  year,  when  It 
become  apparent  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  not  inclined  to  report  a  bill 
permitting  House  action.  I  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk.  This 
requires  218  signers  to  force  a  bill  onto  the 
Hoot  and,  unfortunately,  proponents  hare 
been  unable  to  get  that  number. 

Tou  ask  me  the  question,  "^ave  you  ever 
looked  Into  your  wife's  handbag?"  I'll  say  I 
have  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  every 
argument  you  have  given  me  relative  to  the 
taxes  on  lipstick,  powder  puff,  compact,  bill- 
fold, hand  lotion,  etc.,  has  been  presented  to 
me  a  thotisand  times  by  the  owner  of  that 
handbag  and,  I  will  confess,  with  a  little 
more  emphasis  than  you  used  In  your  letter. 
And  believe  you  me,  I  am  not  arguing  with 
anyone  that  luggage,  watches,  handbags,  cos- 
metics, and  baby  oils  are  luxuries. 

It  looks  now  as  If  we  will  soon  have  a  relief 
hill  and  when  it  passes  It  can  be  chalked  up 


as  a  victory  for  th«  women  of  America  and  a 
boon  to  business. 

By  the  way.  do  you  mind  if  I  call  your  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House  nut  weekt 

With  all  kind  wishes,  believe  me. 
V«y  slnoerely, 

GOKDON  CAJmKLB. 

Jfember  of  Conffren, 


bow  Tmv  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

cr  LOtnsiAMa 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBVTA'llVEi 

Monday,  May  IS,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Marine  News: 

Kirow  Totn  Watsbwats — How  tbb  llowsr 
Has  BKBif  Spkmt 

The  total  amoimt  spent  by  the  Army  en- 
glneers  for  waterway  improvements  since  the 
first  expenditure  In  1822,  128  years  ago.  is 
approximately  $3,300,000,000.  What  has  tbe 
money  been  spent  for? 

First,  for  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  seaports  of  Boston.  Mew 
York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Norfolk. 
Charleston.  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa. 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Beaumont,  Texas  City. 
Port  Arthur,  Galveston,  Houston.  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  Ban  Francisco.  San  Diego.  Los  Ange- 
les. Portland  and  Seattle,  and  many  smaller 
ports  *>«»>«inng  a  tremendous  tonnage  In  the 
aggregate.  Waterway  improvements  are 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  Nation  during  peace 
or  war.  Of  95  cities  with  populations  greater 
than  100,000,  62  are  on  harbors  and  navigable 
channels  Improved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  for  the  development  of  the  Orcat 
Lakes  waterway  system.  Incomparable  in  all 
the  wcn-ld.  with  lU  harbors,  locks  and  chan- 
nels. The  major  port  cities  are  Duluth. 
Superior.  Two  Harbors.  Marquette.  Milwau- 
kee, Chicago.  Detroit.  Toledo,  Cleveland,  ftle, 
and  Buffalo.  The  Great  Lakes  waterway 
system  can  easily  be  called  the  life  line  of 
America. 

Third,  for  the  construction  of  aa  tntar- 
coastal  waterway  system,  stretchlag  akmg  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasu  fnan  Baataa,  Mass.. 
to  the  Mexican  border,  more  than  2.800 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  canals 
across  New  Jersey  and  Florida,  this  great 
waterway  will  soon  be  conqilete  in  Ite  eeriy 
stages.  In  time  It  wiU  be  one  ol  tbe  most 
valuable  aheltered  waterways  in  all  tbe  world. 
With  feeder  channels.  Its  potentlaUtlee  ere 
unbounded.  The  Gulf  section,  already  of 
Inestimable  value,  grows  In  Importanoe 
yearly.  Of  SO  American  seaooast  ports  han- 
dling more  than  S.000,000  tons  in  1047.  nine 
parts  along  tbe  Gulf  coast  handled  157.- 
730364  tons  with  an  average  ot  more  than 
17,000,000  tons  per  port. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  tbe  lDsBlsBln>t. 
Ohio,  HUnols,  Monongabela,  Allegheny.  Bud- 
eon,  DeUware.  Gape  Fear.  Tinneeeee.  Santee. 
Savannah.  St.  Johns.  Alabama.  TOmUgbee, 
Black.  Warrior.  Pearl.  White.  Celoasleu. 
Nechea.  Iflseonrt.  flan  Joequin.  flaeramcnto, 
Ooltmibia,  and  other  smaller  streame.  Tbey 
are  artertee  ot  eommeroe  playing  a  growing 
and  important  part  In  tbe  comoMrelal  end 
tndiMtrlal  Ilf e  o<  tbe  Nation. 

What  other  expenditure  of  $3,900,000,000 
has  meant  so  much  to  America? 
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Our  C«nstitat}oa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KCN.  GARRETT  L  WITHERS 

or  KEi^rcKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATF3 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7  > ,  19S0 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr.  P:esident.  in 
the^c  trouble5<;me  times  we  somctimeo 
fail  10  note  the  mature  thinking  of  our 
young  college  students.  I  should  like  to 
call  aivon::on  lo  a  paper  written  by  Miss 
Joan  Stewart,  of  Covington.  Ky..  a  stu- 
dent lU  S-A\-cttniar  Colitii^.  Sweetbr^ar. 
Va.  She  wr.tes  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  unity  it  brings  to  our  people.  While 
we  may  not  necessarily  asree  with  all 
she  has  written  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
our  youns  folks  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  scrioui  matters. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  foUows: 

"Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the 
moUon  men  give  them:  and  as  governments 
are  made  and  mcved  by  men.  so  by  them  are 
they  rained,  too.  Therefore,  governments 
rather  depend  on  men.  than  men  upon  gcv- 
emments." — WUUam  Penn. 

If  our  Constitution  were  submitted  tomor- 
row to  a  plebiscite,  would  it  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  American  people?  To  answer 
-No"  sounds  almost  preposterous,  tut  an 
afflrmatlve  reply  snaps  us  to  our  senses.  Con- 
alderlng  the  Ignorance  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  a  whole  vhen  It  comes  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  content  of  cur  Constitu- 
tion or  Its  fundamental  political  philosophy. 
W9  wonder  Just  why  there  would  be  strong 
sentiment  In  favor  of  a  document  few  read 
and  still  fewer  understand  It  Is  because 
the  Constitution  means  lo  the  averaee  man 
the  unity  cf  the  Republic.  He  knows  that  In 
some  mysterious  way  It  holds  together  a 
people  who  inhabit  a  vast  continent  and  who 
number  over  a  hundred  mUllon.  Thus,  we 
■ee  that  the  extent  of  the  average  American 
cUtzen't  interest  In  the  Constitution  is  to 
realize  that  it  means  political  and  economic 
unity,  and  »a  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
he  is  entitled  to  a  power,  prestige,  and  pro- 
tection such  as  no  other  nation  at  the  present 
time  can  offer  its  citizens. 

The  mere  existence  of  thla  profound  in- 
stinct of  unity  does  not  mean  that  the  Con- 
atitutlon  is  safe  from  attack,  for  while  the 
people  would  rffl:m  it  in  Its  entirety  as  the 
organism  of  indissoluble  unity.  It  is  when 
attacked  in  detail  by  superfluous  amend- 
ments that  our  most  priceless  heritage  is  en- 
dangere-1. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  public  opinion — actually  a  truer 
organ  of  democracy  than  the  baUot  box.    As 

•  result,  many  of  lu  essential  principles  have 
been  subverted,  and  others  today  are  being 
threatened  by  direct  attack.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  trouble  comes  not  from 
within  the  Constitution,  but  from  the  com- 
plexities of  present-day  society  which  have 
become  so  very  advanced  that  they  almost 
amother  out  cur  most  valuable  democratic 
Institution.  The  real  problem,  then,  lies  in 
adapting  democracy  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  society 

Th*.  greatest  and  most  noble  purpose  of  th« 
Constitution  was  not  alone  to  write  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  Nation  and  tbe  States. 
but  also  u>  maintain  in  the  scales  of  Justice 

•  true  equilibrium  between  the  rights  of 
Governmem  and  iht  rights  of  an  individual. 


It  did  not  believe  that  the  SUte  was  omnip- 
otent, yet  It  proclaimed  its  authority  with'.n 
^\tse  and  Just  limits.  It  defended  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  human  soul.  In  other  govern- 
ments, these  fundamental  decencies  of  lib- 
erty rest  upon  the  conscience  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Under  the  American  Conslltuilon. 
they  are  part  of  the  fundamental  law,  and. 
as  such,  enforceable  by  Judges  sworn  to  de- 
fend the  Integrity  of  individual  as  well  as 
time. 

Ho-x  can  we  si^y.  then,  that  the  time  has 
come  wiun  the  best  Interests  of  our  coun- 
try require  a  ntw  roustltutlon  when,  as  it 
stands.  It  Is  the  creation  and  the  creature  of 
tiie  i^uple  themselves,  as  absolute  sov- 
crelsjns?  Our  Constitviti.m  Is  a  direct  emana- 
tion from  the  people,  and  until  they  decide 
otherwise,  the  United  States  is  "an  liidia- 
s^iluble  Union  of  indesiruc.ltile  Statrs."  Th  s 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  many  unique  fea- 
tures of  our  Coiistltution  that  distinguishes 
It  from  any  previous  inventions  in  the  art 
cf  government. 

Another  example  of  direct  attack  upon 
the  Constitution  concerr.s  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  has  preserved  our  country  as  the  Ip.nd 
of  the  free  for  the  past  150  years.  Our 
highest  duty  is  to  conserve  it  for  future 
generations.  Again  we  have  fallen  down  on 
the  Job.  Because  of  Its  freedom  cf  speech, 
foreign  propag-indlsts  spread  their  false  doc- 
trines among  our  citizens.  Because  It  up- 
holds a  free  press,  millious  of  Nazi  articles 
and  magazines  condemning  cur  American 
way  were  delivered  right  into  our  very  homes 
during  the  last  war.  Because  it  stands  for 
religious  freedom,  many  speakers  use  the 
radio  to  breathe  hatred  against  followers  of 
other  creeds. 

In  supporting  our  Constitution  as  our 
most  precious  heritage,  I  am  net  overlooking 
the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  several  arti- 
cles put  an  unnecessary  damper  on  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  democracy.  Article  1,  section  2. 
which  concerns  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  RepreEentatlve".  would  be  much 
more  valuable.  It  seems  to  me.  If  the  term 
of  the  Representatives  was  changed  from 
2  to  4  years.  As  it  stands  now.  the  Repre- 
sentatives elected  for  a  2-year  term  have 
Just  become  settled  In  their  offices  when 
It  comes  time  to  move  along.  If  they  could 
be  elected  for  a  4-ycar  term  in  the  presi- 
dential election  year,  they  would  be  entering 
offlce  with  the  President;  and  their  relation- 
ship with  the  executive  department  would 
become  much  closer.  I  definitely  think  this 
change  would  be  very  vital  in  legislative- 
executive  dealings. 

Another  example  Is  article  V,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  amending  process.  We  have  no 
method  of  amendment  that  could  be  used  in 
a  crisis;  what  we  must  do  is  to  remove  the 
present  ambiguities,  inordinate  dlfDculties. 
and  prohibitive  delays.  This  could  possi- 
bly be  corrected  by  compelling  Congress  to 
submit  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  people 
If  one-fourth  of  the  State  legislatures  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment  within  any  period 
of  3  years.  Still  another  reform  I  would  sug- 
gest Is  one  frequently  advocated — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  put  forward  the  college  as 
a  device  for  indirect  election;  the  people  were 
to  cbcose  their  best  Judges  of  Intellect  and 
character,  and  these  men  were  to  choose  the 
President.  However,  since  they  were  chosen 
to  make  a  single  decision,  they  were  not 
selected  for  themselves,  but  for  their  specific 
promise.  The  electoral  college.  In  my  opin- 
ion, by  a  perfectly  natural  evolution,  has  now 
become  a  needless  intermediary  and  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

Two  other  defects,  comparatively  minor 
but  still  requiring  immediate  action,  concern 
procediu-e  in  the  Senate.  I  strongly  advocate 
abolition  of  the  filibuster  In  Senate  debate. 
Actually,  the  filibuster  is  an  unnecessary  nui- 


sance, but  by  using  it  a  minority  group  has 
the  powerful  Capacity  to  block  important 
legislation.  I  think  an  hour  limit,  lixe  that 
in  the  House,  would  curb  the  endless  discus- 
sion and  still  not  actually  deprive  the  Sena- 
tors of  their  lon^-guarded  free  dUcuiiilon. 
Another  phase  of  Senate  procedure  that 
needs  attcntloii.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that  of 
amendments  and  riders.  Hoiise  rules  gov- 
erning amendments  to  bills  a-e  much  raore 
strict  than  those  of  the  Senate.  A  proposed 
amendment  In  the  House  must  be  pertinent; 
the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  general  apr 
propriation  bills,  is  free  to  add  unrelated 
amendments  to  bills.  These  attached  bills 
are  called  riders,  and  If  the  President  sli^us 
the  more  important  bill  the  rider  auto- 
matically becomes  valid.  I  think  the  same 
rule  that  applies  in  the  House  ehould  held 
for  Stnate  procedure  also. 

Let  me  point  up  once  again  that,  while 
I  do  think  the  flexibility  of  the  Constitution 
could  be  Improved  a  great  deal  by  revising 
certain  articles.  I  am  very  much  against 
tampering  with  any  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  document. 

Our  Nation's  Constitution  Is  the  only  re- 
maining barrier  In  the  entire  world  against 
those  who  would  take  from  the  people  their 
several  freedoms  and  human  dignity. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  now  162  years  of  age.  and  that  in  1963 
it  will  be  175  years  old.  In  terms  of  the  ordi- 
nary vision  of  a  generation.  173  years  seems 
to  be  quite  a  long  span  of  time.  But  ac- 
tually, 175  years  In  the  life  of  any  nation, 
as  well  as  175  years  of  modern  history,  la 
really  a  very  short  period.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  basic  jrecepls  which  guarantee 
protection,  security,  and  freedom  as  assured 
by  otir  Constitution  actually  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1215  at  which  time  the 
great  Magna  Charta  was  successfully  de- 
manded of  King  John  by  the  English  Barons 
at  Runnymede.  So  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  basic  ideas  for  government  of  a 
society  and  nation,  which  we  enjoy  under 
our  Constitution,  are  raore  than  700  years 
old.  More  than  that,  our  Constitution  is  ac- 
tually a  refinement  of  the  great  Magna 
Charta,  although  the  Individual  rights  ex- 
tended by  that  great  charter  of  liberties  are 
the  same  today  as  they  were  more  than  700 
years  ago. 

We  all  know  of  the  attacks  being  made 
upon  our  Government  both  from  within  and 
without  our  borders.  Even  now  there  are 
charges  In  Washington  that  communistic  In- 
fluences are  at  work  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  a  very  serious  thing,  because 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  Communists  are 
hell-bent  on  complete  destruction  of  our 
country.  It  Is  a  simple  question  of  whether 
the  American  people  want  to  retain  their 
freedom,  liberty,  human  dignity,  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise,  or  forsake  all  these 
things  and  accept  the  ideology  of  either 
communism  or  socialism,  both  of  which  de- 
stroy these  precepts. 

Only  America  stands  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  world  conquest,  and  only  our 
Constitution  remains  a  barrier  against  It. 
Time  does  not  wear  down  nor  eat  away  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  Constitution.  Instead 
of  fading  with  age,  the  glory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  on  new  splendor  wih  the  passing 
of  the  centuries. 
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AccompIUkmeMts  h  lUly  Uader  Martkall 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  COHNBCTICUT 

DT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoko  eight  brief  articles  I 
wrote  while  in  Italy  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Smith]  as  Con- 
gressional Adviser  to  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  UNESCO  Conference 
which  has  just  concluded  in  Florence. 
These  articles  were  distributed  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  and  were  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John 
Wheeler,  president  of  NANA,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

VvucAM  Ttnu«  TmainrtB.  ahd  Volcakic 
Steam  Yiklds  1,000,000,000  Kiixjwatt- 
HoTTXS  or  Pown  a  Tkab  roc  Italian  Instts- 

T»T 

(By  Senator  William  Boron) 

IiABDBiKLLo,  Italt,  Juoe  10. — On  the  Invi- 
tation of  Paul  Hoffman.  ECA  Administrator. 
I  have  taken  time  off  from  my  duties  as 
one  of  the  two  Senatorial  Advisers  to  the 
UNESCO  conference  in  Florence  to  see  what 
the  Marshall  plan  is  accomplishing  in  Italy. 

Iiiy  flrst  stop  Is  at  this  remote  point  in 
the  Ttiscan  Mountaiiu.  about  40  air  miles 
south  of  Florence.  Here  I  have  been  shown 
through  a  gigantic  power  plant  which  to  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

There  Ls  no  dam  with  falling  water;  there 
to  no  steam  boiler  fired  by  coal  or  oil;  there 
to  no  Diesel  engine  throbbing  away  to  turn 
the  generators.  Yet  the  turbines  turn  day 
and  night,  producing  1,000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power  a  year. 

This  power  plant  to  run  by  natural  vol- 
canic steam.  The  steam  to  produced  by 
fires  deep  inside  the  earth.  The  Italians 
•ay  that  Vulcan  turns  the  turbines. 

With  the  aid  of  United  States  eqtiipment 
designed  to  drill  oil  wells,  bought  with  Mar- 
shall-plan fimds,  the  Italians  have  punc- 
tured the  earth's  crust  at  Larderello  and 
brought  up  enough  volcanic  steam  to  gen- 
erate one-twentieth  of  all  Italy's  electric 
power. 

Geologists  are  now  pinpointing  new  vol- 
canic steam  reserves  In  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Soon  Italy  hopes  to  double  Its  power  from 
volcanic  steam. 

To  stand,  as  I  stood,  in  the  great  building 
filled  with  ptUTlng  turbines  and  generators, 
and  to  know  that  the  energy  that  turns  them 
comes  from  the  burning  belly  of  the  earth, 
gives  one  an  eerie  feeling.  Outside,  In  the 
narrow  valley  smrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, pooto  of  boiling  water  bubble  and  hlsa 
like  Macbeth's  witches'  caldron.  Here  and 
there  jets  of  steam  make  their  way  to  ths 
surface.  A  similar  natural  phenomenon  to 
said  to  have  helped  Inspire  Dante  to  ^rrlf 
bis  inferno. 

The  workmen  at  Larderello,  howevo',  arc 
not  so  impressed  with  Dante  as  they  are  with 
the  modern  spectacle  when  the  drilling  rig 
pierces  through  the  final  stratum  of  rock  to 
the  underground  caverns  of  steam. 


The  steam  blows  in  with  a  deafening  roar 
and  the  pent  pressure  makes  the  earth  quiver 
like  the  platform  of  an  antiaircraft  gtin. 
Workmen  who  move  in  to  tame  the  geyser 
sometimes  lose  their  hearing.  The  caps  and 
valves  for  the  geyser  have  been  prepared  In 
advance.  Soon  after  capping,  the  steam  to 
producing  ctirrent  for  Italy's  factories  and 
electrified  railroads. 

The  steam  vapor  to  heavily  sattirated  with 
borax,  carbonate  of  anunonla,  and  other 
chemicals.  After  It  has  raced  through  the 
chtimlng  ttirblnes,  It  to  condensed  In  eight 
giant  towers,  shaped  like  hour  glasses.  These 
towers  are  about  as  tall  as  six-  or  eight-story 
btilldlngs,  about  three  or  four  to  a  block.  In 
them  the  water  to  evaporated  and  the  chem- 
icals are  refined.  Last  year  Larderello  pro- 
duced 10,000,000  pounds  of  chemicals  essen- 
tial to  Europe's  medical,  insecticide,  and  gen- 
eral manufacturing  Indtistries. 

ECA'B  Asm  nf  Eoor:  To  Takb  Wo«k  Orr 
Men,  Onto  Machinxs — Each  Amksicaw 
WoaxxB  Backsd  bt  Szvkn  Hoasxrownt — 
EuaoPK'B  Will  Gkt  Fivs  Bxhins  Tbsm. 
DouBLz  I>arwAa 

(By  Senator  Wouliam  Benton) 

Lakserzllo.  Italt,  June  11. — Imaginative 
Italians  exiperlmented  with  the  use  of  vol- 
canic steam  as  indtistrlal  power  as  long  as  76 
years  ago.  But  production  of  electric  power 
on  a  significant  indtistrlal  scale  began  only 
a  few  years  before  the  war. 

The  Italian  drilling  equipment,  however, 
cotild  not  pierce  deep  enough  to  reach  ths 
full  reserves  of  the  undergrotind  Bte«m. 
The  new  United  States  drilling  rigs  financed 
by  the  ECA  are  the  kind  that  American  oil 
companies  use  to  pierce  the  earth  for  thou- 
sands of  feet. 

Tlie  only  limit  to  the  development  of 
Italian  volcanic  steam  from  now  on  wlU  b* 
the  amount  that  nattire  has  provided. 

Volcanic  power  to  more  Important  to  Italy 
than  it  would  be  In  the  United  States.  Italy 
has  no  really  good  or  cheaply  mined  coal. 
Nearly  all  her  first-class  waterpower  sites 
have  been  harnessed,  and  90  percent  of  her 
total  electrical  energy  comes  from  water 
power.  Yet  the  rainfall  to  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  year,  and  In  such  periods 
of  drought  as  occurred  In  1949  factories  must 
close  down  or  run  on  reduced  shifts. 

By  contrast,  Larderello's  output  of  power 
to  steady  and  dependable.  Dr.  Alfredo  Maz- 
Eoni,  director  at  LardereUo,  telto  me  that  for 
each  kilowatt  of  installed  capacity,  Larder- 
ello turbines  turn  out  700  kUowatt-hours  of 
electricity  a  year. 

To  remedy  Italy's  90  percent  dependence 
on  uncertain  water  power,  the  BCA  to  aiding 
In  another  way.  It  to  helping  finance  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  new  steam- 
power  plants,  operated  by  coal.  Under  con- 
struction at  Naples  to  a  new  steam-power 
plant  costing  (9,393,000.  Of  thto,  the  ECA 
to  contributing  M.143,000. 

A  similar  one  to  going  up  at  Palermo,  and 
another  near  Rome.  Others  are  projected 
at  Genoa  and  Piacensa  and  In  the  Venice 
area.  When  thto  power  program  to  finished. 
I  am  told,  the  electrical  energy  behind  the 
Italian  economy  will  be  almost  double  what 
tt  was  before  the  war.  And  the  ratio  of 
water  power  to  steam  power  wlU  have  been 
brought  down  from  abotit  M  percent  before 
the  war  to  75  percent.  Even  in  periods  of 
drought.  It  to  claimed  that  most  at  the  fac- 
tories wUl  go  on  as  usual. 

All  the  Marshall-plan  countries  are  aim- 
ing at  similar  goato  In  alectrlo  power.  Dur- 
ing ths  MarshaU-plan  period,  some  are  In- 
stalling more  power  capacity  than  they  had 
Installed  in  all  th*  prvvlous  years  since  th« 
•lectrical  age  began. 

A  year  ago  Paul  Hoffman  said  that  there 
are  seven  horsepower  behmd  every  American 


worker,  but  only  two-and-one-half  hone- 
power  behind  the  European  worker.  The 
Marshall  plan  aims  to  raise  the  horsepower 
behind  the  European  worker  to  nearly  five. 
Thto  to  the  way  to  take  the  load  from  the 
bowed  back  and  the  gnarled  hands  of  labor 
and  place  It  where  It  belongs — on  machines. 
In  a  sense,  Larderello  to  a  symbol.  An- 
cient peoples  were  awed  by  the  strange  ]eta 
of  natural  steam  In  the  Ttiscan  hllto.  There 
to  awe  in  Italy  now.  There  to  awe  among 
those  who  know,  even  though  the  number 
to  all  too  small.  Not  awe  of  Vulcan  or  of 
Pluto,  or  of  sybils  or  oracles  who  used  such 
phenomena  as  stage  settings  for  their 
mumbo  jumbo,  but  awe  at  the  miracles  men 
can  p>erform  in  converting  a  geological  ctirl- 
oslty  Into  a  first-rate  economic  benefaction. 

SCA  KtatoTB  175.000  Italians,  Scmatos  Wil- 
liam Binton  Rcfokts.'  on  Rbclaimino 
8.000.000  Aones  to  Paovns  Famm  Jobs  worn 

600,000 

(By  Senator  William  Benton) 

Naples,  Jtine  12.— Here  In  southern  Italy 
and  in  Sicily,  with  Marshall -plan  aid.  ha* 
been  laimched  one  of  the  greatest  land- 
reclamation  and  improvement  programs  la 
htotory. 

Driving  from  Roma  to  Naples  X  could  m« 
one  after  another  of  these  projects  already 
under  way.  Swamps  are  being  drained.  Irri- 
gation dams  are  being  built  and  irrlgatlott 
ilitches  dtig,  new  farm  roads  ar«  being  con- 
structed, the  mosquito  pest  eliminated,  and 
farmhouses  built  on  land  now  tUled  by 
laborers  who  Uve  6  to  10  miles  sway. 

The  Pontine  marsha  are  being  cleaned  bt 
a  way  Mussolini  never  dreamed  oi  in  hi* 
wildest  propaganda  speeches,  lliey  must  be 
made  fertile  and  productive  If  Italy's  teem- 
ing millions  are  to  have  food. 

Two  hundred  and  f<xty  land-reclamation 
projects  have  been  launched  or  are  planned 
over  the  face  of  Italy.  A  total  of  8.000.000 
acres  of  land  wlU  be  brought  into  ealUvatloa 
for  the  flrst  time  or  will  be  ctiltlvated  more 
Intensively. 

In  a  country  with  2,000,000  at  Its  46,000,000 
people  unemi^oyed,  thto  work  means  a  great 
deal,  and  the  new  land  means  food  and  life 
itself.  During  the  construction  period  these 
projects  are  giving  jobs  to  abotrt  176,000  men, 
and  the  Improvements  should  result  In  per- 
manent farm  jobs  for  500,000. 

In  SlcUy,  I  covered  most  of  the  Island  In  a 
low-fiying  plane.  With  me  was  Ed  Corfitsen, 
agricultural  specialtot  of  the  ECA  mission 
In  Italy.  He  explained  to  me  that  ECA  to 
paying  nearly  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
reclamation  projects  the  first  year,  and  will 
pay  SO  percent  In  succeeding  years. 

The  costs  are  being  met  by  BCA  counter- 
part f tmds — a  term  that  needs  exfrianatlon. 
Most  of  the  BCA  dollar  aid  comes  to  Italy 
In  the  form  of  wheat,  coal.  oU.  machinery, 
and  other  such  commodities.  They  are  paid, 
for  by  the  United  States  Government  wltb 
the  <k>llars  appncqnlated  by  Oangrees  for 
BCA.  and  they  are  deUvered  to  the  Italian 
Government  free  of  charge.  But  the  Italian 
citizen  pays  for  them  In  hto  own  money — lire. 
These  lire  accumulate  in  the  counterpart 
ftmd.  They  are  then  used  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Italian  Government  and 
otirs  for  land  reclamation,  public  works,  pow- 
er plants,  the  rebtiildlng  of  railroads  and 
highways,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Besides  reclaiming  the  land,  ECA  funds  are 
helping  reorganise  the  Italian  equivalent  at 
OMX  county  farm-agent  organisation,  to  pro- 
vide Insecticides,  increase  the  fertilizer  sup- 
plj,  sun;dy  tractors  to  r^Hace  oxen  and 
burros.  Improve  the  strains  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  and  introduce  better  strains  of  seed. 
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ECA  Ekiwcs  BENmrs  or  Scienci  to  Italiak 
Firujs.  Sin  Atom  BrNTCN  Rrporre — Is  Also 
Respcksible  to  See  These  Go  To  Wokkers 
CN  Lawo.  Not  Mzbelt  to  Absentee  Land- 

OWNCKS 

(By  Senator  Wh-liam  Blnton) 

Natiis.  June  13— More  than  2C0.COO  acres 
of  Italian  larmland  have  been  planted  this 
year  to  hybrid  corn  seed,  which  will  Increase 
the  yield  at  least  one-lourth.  Most  of  this 
hybrid  seed  corn  carae  Irom  the  United 
SUte^. 

ECA  funds  have  been  advanced  to  raise 
In  Italy  the  hybrid  seed  It  will  need  for  fu- 
ture years.  This  seed  will  be  tailored,  under 
the  supervision  of  plant  geneticists  brought 
from  the  United  States,  to  lit  the  exact  soil 
and  climate  conditions  of  the  corn-raising 
sections  of  Italy. 

While  great  progress  Is  being  made  In  land 
reclamation  and  farming  techniques.  m\ich 
la  still  to  be  done  about  land  reform.  The 
unemployed  look  across  at  the  underfarmed 
land  and  wonder  what  to  do. 

Some  of  them  have  engaged  in  upside- 
down  strikes.  They  move  in  on  the  land 
»nd  do  work  that  needs  to  be  done  but  which 
has  not  been  offered  them.  They  strike  for 
work  Instead  of  refusing  to  work  and  this  is 
Indeed  upside  down  by  American  standards. 

They  present  the  bill  to  the  owner  or  to 
hla  on-the-scene  repreaentatlve,  but  usually 
they  get  no  pay.  The  Italian  Government 
will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  age-old 
land  Interests  if  this  problem  Is  to  be  solved. 

The  <  toentee  owner  will  not  change  hla 
ways.  Often  he  looks  on  work  with  con- 
tempt. We  must  put  otir  faith  In  the  farmer 
himself,  who  often  labors  14  or  15  hours  a 
day  In  the  fields  and  In  the  long  trek  to  and 
from  the  village.  Be  must  be  educated  be- 
yond the  present  S  years  of  schooling  and  he 
must  be  given  Incentive  and  rewards  through 
the  Increasing  productivity  of  the  land  la 
which  he  increasingly  shares. 

James  D.  Zellerbach.  retiring  chief  of  tba 
BCA  mission  to  Italy,  was  speaking  the  sen- 
tlmenu  of  most  Americans  when  he  referred 
in  a  recent  speech  to  the  responsibility  to 
se«*  that  the  value  being  added  to  the  land 
through  the  reclamation  and  Improvement 
program  carried  out  with  assistance  from  the 
Government  and  the  lire  fund  be  shared  with 
the  men  who  work  the  soil.  Surely  It  violates 
the  American  spirit  and  the  American  goal 
for  a  free  and  democratic  Italy  to  let  this 
value  accrue  to  a  few  who  have  Inherited 
these  vast  estates  and  who  all  too  often  do 
nothing  to  Improve  them  and  who  don't  evea 
live  upon  them. 

The  Conununlst  threat  to  Italy  seems  to 
be  subsiding,  largely  through  the  improve- 
ments wrought  with  ECA  aid.  The  Commu- 
nist threat  or  a  Fascist  threat  may  arlsa 
again  unless  the  underlying  causes  are  re- 
moved. The  peoples  of  Europe  are  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  if  they  do  not  secure  them  through 
the  operation  of  the  democratic  process,  it  is 
llkelT  they  will  continue  to  press  for  them 
In  another. 

The  communism  of  Italy  has  been  that  of 
the  empty  bellies:  the  hop)e  for  Italy's  future 
is  that  the  belly  can  be  filled  and  that  de- 
mocracy and  capitalism  can  take  root  and 
flourish. 

Pope  SEm>s  Blsssimcs.  Lovx  to  Amxucaiv 
Peopls.  in  am  Ausuncs  Wrru  Sxmatob 
Button 

(By  Senator  Wiluam  Bsnton) 

RoMC.  June  13. — This  Is  holy  year  and  mor* 

than  S.(XX).0(X)  pilgrims  are  expected  to  111* 

through  th«  ancient  streets  of  ths  Eternal 

City, 

They  arc  hers  now  In   great   numben^^ 

the  rich  who  corns  by  air  or  luxury  liner 


and  the  poor  who  sit  up  all  night  on  the 
hard  benches  of  third-class  coaches  or  come 
In  old  Jalopies  that  will  scarcely  stand  the 
Etraln. 

Many  march  through  the  city  In  long 
queues,  chanting  the  litanies  and  viewing 
the  sacred  facades  of  Rome's  four  handsome 
basilicas.  M.my  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
catacombs,  relics  of  the  early  days  when 
Christianity  was  driven  underground. 

To  get  to  Rome  In  holy  year,  one  German 
vct)raan  rode  a  white  horse  all  the  way  from 
Munich.  Many  Italians,  lacking  bus  or  train 
fare,  make  the  Journey  over  the  hot  Italian 
highways  on  fcot. 

On  days  when  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII 
appears  In  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  to  can- 
onize a  saint  or  to  give  his  benediction  to 
the  faithful,  the  crowd  gathers  hours  in  ad- 
vance. When  His  HoUuess  appears,  robed 
in  pure  white  and  borne  on  the  golden 
throne,  the  people  break  Into  cries  of  "Viva 
11  Papa."  Many  who  have  come  from  far 
away  to  see  the  bead  of  their  faith  break 
down  and  weep. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  private  audi- 
ence with  "11  Papa  "  Mrs.  Benton  and  my 
19-year-old  son  Charles,  accompanied  me. 
An  audience  with  the  Pope  Is  a  very  Im- 
pressive ceremony,  full  of  pageantry  and  his- 
toric significance.  This  was  my  second.  In 
1935,  Mrs.  Benton  and  I  had  our  first  with 
Pope  Plus  XI,  but  on  that  audience  there 
were  20  or  25  others  present  with  us. 

On  this  morning  we  spent  about  10  min- 
utes alone  with  His  Holiness.  This  was  per- 
haps because  of  'he  UNESCO  Conference  at 
Florence,  at  whlc'n  the  Vatican  has  five  rep- 
resentatives, and  which  I  am  serving  as  a 
Congressional  Consultant.  Or,  more  likely, 
it  was  because  I  am  a  United  States  Senator 
and  because  my  State  of  Connecticut  con- 
tains more  than  250,000  persons  of  Italian 
birth  and  descent. 

We  were  advanced  to  this  Vatican  meeting 
through  a  series  of  a  dozen  or  so  rooms,  going 
forward  room  by  room,  waiting  a  moment 
or  two  in  each  while  the  people  ahead  of 
us  progressed  slowly  toward  the  last  room 
of  all.  Each  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  priceless  paintings  and  tapestries  and 
works  of  art.  In  each  were  guards  In  brilliant 
multicolored  uniforms,  with  gold-encrusted 
swords  and  halberds. 

The  Pope  gave  each  of  us  a  little  silver 
medal  with  his  likeness,  struck  to  commem- 
orate the  holy  year.  Sometimes  he  gives, 
instead,  a  rosary — a  white  one  for  girls  and 
women,  a  black  one  for  boys  and  men.  And 
the  Pope  blesses  each  one. 

As  we  left,  the  Pope  was  due  In  the  great 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  for  one  of  his  twice- 
weekly  appearances.  Thousands  of  people 
lined  up  awaiting  his  entrance.  My  wife  and 
son  promptly  Joined  them,  while  I  had  to 
go  to  speak  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce   at  Luncheon. 

His  Holiness,  as  we  left,  told  me  to  give  his 
affection,  blessings,  and  love  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut  and  to  the  whole  American 
people. 

^pEW  AND  Old  Blend  Hasmonioitslt  as  Italt 
Builds  New  Social  and  Economic  Stsuc- 
Ttrax  on  Baknacles  of  Past — Much  Needs 
To  Bx  DoNK  Erx  Futukx  or  Dxmocr.\ct 
Assured 

(By  Senator  William  Benton) 
Rous.  June  14.— The  little  orchestras  play 
In  the  cafes,  and  the  boys  In  the  street  whis- 
tle a  pretty  postwar  tune.  How  Lovely  la 
Rome.  Rome,  especially  since  the  war  left 
Its  horrible  mark  on  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
Is  probably  the  most  beautiful  capital  la 
Europe. 

Hers  ths  new  and  th«  old  blend  Into  • 
harmonious  contrast  to  bs  found  nowhere 
else.    The  tall  bronzed  ruins  of  the  baths  of 


Caracalla  form  a  backdrop  for  street  after 
street  of  modern  apartment  buildings.  An 
endless  file  of  streetcars,  trucks,  and  auto- 
mobiles race  through  the  scarred  arches  of 
the  Gate  of  MUronla  or  of  San  Giovanni  and 
out  Via  Appla  Antlca,  over  which  Caesar's 
army  brought  back  Its  slaves  and  spoils. 

The  new  Italian  Republic  is  also  a  study  la 
contrasts.  Upon  a  social  and  economic 
structure  that  preserves  many  barnacles  of 
the  past.  It  Is  trying  to  build  an  edifice  which 
resembles  democratic  capitalism  as  we  under- 
stand It. 

America  is  trying  to  help  this  democratic 
effort  in  every  way  possible.  Never  before  in 
history  has  any  conquered  people  been 
treated  so  generously. 

America  has  already  given  to  Italy,  through 
postwar  relief,  interim  aid,  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  stupendous 
total  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Under  this  stimulus.  Italy  has  made  a  re- 
markable recovery.  Industrial  production  Is 
above  the  prewar  level.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion Is  cllnrrblng  toward  the  prewar  figure. 
Fiscal  stability  has  been  achieved — at  least 
temporarily — and  some  of  the  refugee  capi- 
tal that  fied  to  South  America  and  other 
countries  is  now  coming  back. 

On  the  street  you  see  almost  none  of  ths 
shifty-eyed  young  men  who  used  to  spot 
Americans  and  offer  them  10  or  15  percent 
above  the  official  lire  rate  for  their  dollars. 

Yet  the  most  thoughtful  people  I  en- 
counter do  not  seem  to  think  that  Italian 
democracy  Is  yet  firmly  on  Its  feet. 

There  are  many  things  that  need  to  be 
done  before  the  future  of  democracy  Is  as- 
sured. And  not  all  the  danger  comes  from 
the  Communists. 

One  thing  sadly  needed  Is  the  reform  of 
the  Italian  tax  system.  The  major  sourcs 
of  revenue  now  Is  a  compounded  sales  tax — 
the  Italians  call  It  a  transaction  tax — which 
adds  12  to  20  per  cent  to  the  price  of  most 
things  that  the  citizen  buys.  A  bill  is  in 
the  Italian  Parliament  to  substitute  an  Amer- 
ican-style Income  tax,  but  progress  toward 
Its  enactment  is  slow. 

Meanwhile.  Italy  lives  under  a  tax  system 
that  throttles  enterprise  and  suppresses  the 
purchasing  power  that  the  economy  has  to 
have  If  It  Is  to  prosper.  The  poor  people  pay 
too  large  a  share  of  the  taxes  and  have  little 
left  with  which  to  buy  what  they  need  and 
want. 

Italy's  Progressive  LE.\DEns  Need  All  rta 
Encouragement  and  Support  United 
States  Can  Give  Them 

(By  Senator  William  Benton) 

Rome,  June  14. — During  my  brief  stay  in 
Italy.  I  have  tried  to  let  the  Government 
know  how  we  In  America  feel  atwut  the  prob- 
lems they  will  have  to  solve  before  Italian 
democracy  will  be  firmly  established.  I  spoke 
of  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform  to  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  at  a 
luncheon  they  gave  for  me.  At  a  press  con- 
ference here.  I  said.  "It  is  manifestly  unjust 
for  us  In  the  United  States  to  be  taxing  our 
peopls  and  sending  money  over  here  when 
people  of  comparable  Income  In  Italy  don't 
pay  comparable  taxes.  We  want  to  help  Italy 
but  It  Is  essential  for  Italy  to  help  Itself  by 
developing  a  tax  system  that  is  socially  Just 
and  economically  workable." 

In  the  same  way  I  have  spoken  out  for 
land  reform.  In  Italy,  80  percent  of  Italian 
landowners  own  less  than  5  acres  each.  But 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  landowners  own 
one-third  of  all  privately  owned  land. 

Some  of  the  large  estates  are  undercultl- 
vated  and  produce  far  less  than  they  should. 
The  owners  often  live  In  the  city  and  seldom 
If  ever  see  their  land  or  their  farm  laborers. 

Again,  there  are  land-reform  bills  before 
Parliament— and  even  a  token  law  on  th« 
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books — but  th«  problem  of  land  reform  Is  ■• 
yet  essentially  unsolved. 

Industrial  competition  as  we  know  It  In 
the  United  States  hardly  exists  In  Italy. 

European  business  requires  bigger  markets, 
so  that  competition  will  develop.  Improving 
products  and  lowering  prices.  The  Euro- 
pean public  welfare  requires  anti-trust  laws, 
to  prevent  the  easy  and  soft  monopralles 
which  have  no  Incentive  to  seek  maximum 
efficiency  and  which  gouge  the  public  with 
high  prices.  The  Italian  business  monopolies 
prefer  the  easy  road  of  small  volume  and 
wide  profit  margins  to  the  American  road  of 
big  volume  and  low  prices.  They  do  not  yet 
believe  that  the  latter  road  can  be  more 
profitable  to  them — as  it  is  to  the  public. 

At  a  dinner  in  the  handsome  renaissance 
Villa  Madama  the  other  night,  I  talked  these 
problems  over  with  Prime  Minister  Alclde 
de  Gasper  1. 

Here  Is  a  man  I  admire.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  against  fascism  when  few  of 
his  countrymen  did.  He  Is  a  patriot,  a 
scholar,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

I  told  him  that  Italy  needs,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  turn  on  more  pressure  for  essential 
reform  if  democracy  is  to  be  made  secure. 
I  told  him  that  many  Americans  think  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  this  in  return  for 
the  tax  money  they  are  sending  to  his 
country. 

I  did  not  find  Prime  Minister  de  Gasperl 
resentful  of  my  candor,  but  apparently  ap- 
preciative. 

Luckily,  we  have  In  Italy  an  ECA  mission 
which  Is  alive  to  these  problems.  David 
Zellerbach.  an  old  friend  of  mine  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, has  done  a  splendid  Job  as  ECA  ad- 
ministrator in  Italy. 

Zellerbach  Is  being  succeeded  now  by  Le« 
Dayton,  a  tall,  lithe,  dynamic  young  man 
of  46.  Dayton  was  born  In  a  section  hand's 
cottage  In  a  farm  village  In  Idaho,  and  he 
has  made  his  way  by  sheer  energy  and  abil- 
ity. His  sympathies  will  be  with  the  masses 
of  the  Italian  people,  and  yet  he  will  meet 
Italian  Industrialists  on  the  common  ground 
of  a  seasoned  businessman.  Dayton  means 
to  make  the  last  2  years  of  the  Marshall 
plan  In  Italy  count.  He  means  to  finish  ths 
structure  for  which  a  solid  fotmdation  has 
been  laid. 

I  think  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
carry  through.  I  hope  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  strength  and  leadership 
to  do  Its  part.  I  fear  that  the  Italian  po- 
litical leaders  will  not  get  much  help  from 
the  landowning  aristocracy,  and  I  also  fear 
that  many  greatly  needed  progressive  re- 
forms will  be  opposed  by  some  powerful 
Clements  in  the  business  community.  The 
progressive  leaders  thus  need  all  the  legiti- 
mate support  and  encouragement  we  can 
give  them. 

Commttnism's  Losing  Orrr  on  Italun 
Labor  Front 

(By  Senator  William  Benton) 

Rome,  June  15. — The  Italian  Confederation 
of  Free  Labor  Unions,  born  of  a  consolidation 
of  two  anti-Communist  federations,  now 
numbers  35  to  40  percent  of  organized  Italian 
labor. 

When  I  visited  the  headqtiarters,  the 
union's  executive  committee  and  regional  di- 
rectors from  all  over  Italy  were  there.  In  one 
room  a  group  of  agricultural  workers  were 
seeking  guidance.  In  another  room  men 
were  balloting  In  an  election  of  shop 
stewards.  Everywhere  there  was  evidence 
that  decisions  were  democratically  reached — 
the  symbol  of  difference  between  this  con- 
federation and  the  Communist-dominated 
general  confederation  of  Italian  labor. 

The  Confederation  of  Free  Labor  Unions  re- 
flects the  courage  and  determlaaUou  of  three 


men — Glullo  Pastore.  the  lively,  literate, 
versatile  president;  and  Giovanni  Canlnl  and 
Enrico  Parri.  his  principal  lieutenants. 

Many  of  the  Ideas  that  have  changed  the 
course  of  history  were  conceived  in  Jail,  and 
Pastore  and  Canlnl  both  have  spent  a  good 
many  of  their  recent  years  in  prison.  They 
were  In  the  black  books  of  the  Fascist  police 
before  the  war,  and  during  the  German  oc- 
cupation they  were  even  more  definitely  pro- 
scrltjed. 

When  the  American  Army  came  into  Rome 
In  July  1944,  it  found  Pastore  and  Canlnl 
occupying  adjoining  cells  in  the  Regina  Coell 
Prison.  Released  from  prison,  Pastore 
eventually  became  the  leader  of  the  LCGIL 
(Libera  Confederazione  Generale  Itallana 
Del  Lavoratorl).  Canlnl  became  national 
secretary  of  the  Streetcar  and  Bus  Workers' 
Union  and  later  formed  the  Italian  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  organizations  headed 
by  Pastore  and  Canlnl  merged  into  one  anti- 
Communist  union  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  1,600,000.  The  Communist-domi- 
nated General  Confederation  of  Italian  Labor 
claims  4,300,000  members  and  is  usually 
credited  with  about  3,000,000  bona  fide 
members. 

The  anti-Communist  forces  are  growing 
steadily,  while  the  Communist  confedera- 
tion is  losing  ground. 

The  greatest  single  reason  for  the  change 
Is  the  Improvement  that  is  being  wrought 
in  the  Italian  economy  with  the  aid  of 
Marahall-plan  funds.  Communism,  at  k>oth 
the  labor  and  party  level,  is  a  counsel  of 
desperation,  and  the  Italians  are  no  longer 
desperate.     They  face  a  future  of  hope. 

Labor  experts  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome  and  in  the  ECA  work  day  and  night 
to  encourage  the  movement  to  democratic 
rather  than  Communist  unions.  These 
men  are  not  theorists  but  are  experienced 
union  leaders  representing  a  cross-section 
of  American  labor. 

Some  American  labor  unions  are  making  a 
direct  contribution  to  this  effort.  The  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union 
is  a  good  example.  At  Palermo,  the  ILGWU 
supports  an  orphanage  giving  refuge  to  some 
270  sons  of  Sicilian  seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war. 

Just  now  the  rtimbllngs  of  revolt  in  the 
Communist-dominated  labor  ranks  are  in- 
creasing. It  would  be  unwise  to  call  It 
Tltoism.  because  the  Italians  have  too  many 
differences  with  Yugoslavia  to  want  to  form 
any  sort  of  comLmon  front  with  Tito.  But 
the  Communist  labor  camp  shows  signs  that 
even  if  it  is  going  to  remain  Communist 
in  doctrine.  It  wants  the  direction  to  come 
from  Italians  and  not  from  Russians. 

In  politics,  even  more  than  in  labor,  the 
Communists  are  on  the  defensive.  Two 
years  ago  the  village  of  Rocca  Mas&ima.  not 
far  from  the  Anzlo  beachhead,  had  200  card- 
carrying  Communists.  With  the  general 
economic  recovery,  many  of  these  dropped 
out  of  the  party.  Recently  with  the  aid  of 
$23,000  worth  of  lire  from  the  ECA  counter- 
part fund.  Rocca  Maselma  completed  a  new 
pipeline  to  bring  In  a  water  supply  and  end 
a  3-mlle  trek  for  water  carried  In  copper 
vessels. 

By  the  time  the  village  finished  celebrat- 
ing, the  Communist  organizer  in  the  town 
called  his  few  remaining  followers  together 
and  led  them  en  masse  Into  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party. 

No  seasoned  observer  In  Italy  thinks  the 
fight  against  the  Commimists  Is  over.  But  if 
Italy  can  continue  to  Improve  its  economic 
position  and  can  successfully  tackle  such 
problems  as  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and 
monopoly  prices,  the  outlook  for  a  per- 
manent, decisive  victory  over  the  Commti- 
nists  should  be  assumed. 


Addres$  of  Hml  Edward  Harfti,  of  Pcaa- 
$]rlTaiiia,  at  the  CelcbratioB  of  tke  ()■• 
Haadredtk  Auuvcnary  of  Lcochbarg, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislatixje  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  19S0 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  me 
at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Leechburg.  Pa.,  on  June 
18.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Americans,  tt 
Is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  celebration 
of  a  century  of  achievement. 

In  the  course  of  world  history,  recording 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  few  governments 
have  lived  that  long. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  that  this  yotmg 
land  of  liberty,  in  which  we  live  as  free  men. 
Is  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  Republic  in 
the  world. 

How  fortunate  we  are  that  we  enjoy  • 
greater  measure  of  individual  freedom  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  tmder  the  oldest 
written  Constitution  In  the  world. 

An  anniversary  such  as  this  Is  an  historic 
milestone  on  the  road  of  progress.  It  marks 
a  time  when  we  should  review  our  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  and  plan  for  a  greater 
future. 

It  Is  also  a  time  when  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  stalwart  men  and  women  who  buUt  otxr 
Nation,  our  State,  and  our  homes. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  back  the  pegee 
of  history.  One  hundred  years  ago  ZachMTj 
Taylor,  one  of  the  great  military  leaders  of 
the  Mexican  War,  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  William  Freame  Johnston,  of  yotir 
own  Armstrong  County,  was  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  was  • 
little  more  than  23,000,000.  Pennsylvania 
had  about  2,300,000  people  and  Armstrong 
County  less  than  30,000.  The  population  of 
Leechburg  was  approximately  200. 

There  were  31  States  in  the  Union.  We 
had  Just  been  victorious  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  extending  our  national  frontier  to 
the  Pacific.  An  army  of  fortime  hunters 
Joined  the  rush  to  the  California  gold  tMda. 

The  {>eople  were  pushing  westward  In 
search  of  new  homes  and  new  opportunities. 
We  were  in  a  period  of  expansion,  buUdlng 
new  industries,  opening  mines,  and  develop- 
ing transportation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  system  was  open 
the  ftill  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. It  cost  about  $40,000,000.  a  stupen- 
dous sum  in  those  days. 

This  venture  of  government  In  btislneis 
was  so  badly  managed  and  proved  so  un- 
profitable that  it  almost  depleted  the  State 
treasury.  It  placed  the  whole  economy  of 
the  State  In  danger  of  destruction. 

The  reetilt  was  action  by  the  general  as- 
sembly abandoning  the  project  and  dlrectlnc 
that  the  State-owned  transportation  and 
titiUty  faculties  be  sold.  Ftirther  legislation 
was  enacted  forbidding  the  State  to  engage. 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  any  corporate  enter- 
prise. 
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It  wu  not  until  1913  that  the  bonds  which 
financed  the  8>-stem  of  public  works  were 
finaHy  paid  off. 

Tiiere  should  be  a  lesson  in  Pennsylvanlaa 
experience  for  those  who  are  advocating  na- 
tionalization of  p«jwer.  transportation,  and 
other  basic  IndusUles. 

Meanwhile  the  railroads  were  piishln? 
ahead  and  in  1852  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  completed  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

As  we  recall  these  early  days  we  should  pav 
homage  to  the  ^reat  men  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  development  of  this  part  ol 
Pennsylvania. 

Courageous  soldiers,  resourceful  business- 
men, fine  farmers,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  out- 
gtandinu  men  of  the  professions  and  the 
church  earned  out  the  Ideals  of  the  founding 
lathers. 

Some  of  the  Industrial  leadership  we  have 
today  goes  far  back  into  the  past.  It  points 
to  tiie  pjwer,  the  energies,  and  the  services 
of  the  pioneers  that  are  the  background  of 
Bouthwesiern  Pennsylvania's  greatness. 

Tliose  enterprising  and  self-reliant  men 
were  more  than  distinguished  leaders  In  our 
economic  life.  They  were  active  In  the 
church,  politics,  military  service,  and  In  the 
great  culturad  flelda  of  education,  art.  and 
civic  works. 

They  came  up  In  the  American  way.  They 
knew  how  to  work.  Some  of  them  were  Im- 
migrants. They  came  to  America  to  find 
freedom  and  opportunity.  They  never  neg- 
lected America.  They  never  last  the  faith 
In  the  future  of  our  couniry.  The  longer 
they  llve<l  the  greater  was  their  faith  In  this 
Republic  and  the  stronger  their  support  of 
its  principles. 

Many  honored  names  stand  out  brilliantly 
to  the  building  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  greatest  Industrial  and  cultural 
empire  of  the  world. 

Among  thoee  who  should  be  mentioned  are 
O'Hara  In  glass,  the  Olivers  In  ore.  Mellons 
In  banking  and  diversified  Industry.  Carnegie 
In  steel,  Jones  In  Iron.  Frlck  In  coal.  Lock- 
harts  In  oil,  Thompson  and  Rogers  In  trans- 
portation, and  so  many  others. 

We  must  not  forget  the  preachers  and 
teachers  like  John  McMillen.  Joseph  Stock- 
ton. Robert  Bruce.  Samuel  F.  Langley.  Ellsha 
MacCurdy.  William  H.  McGuffey.  and  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson.  Some  of  these  leaders 
of  religion  and  education  crossed  the  moun- 
tains with  the  soldiers  and  trappers  to  build 
log  school  houses  and  places  of  worship. 

The  achievements  of  such  men  reflects  the 
courage  of  the  founding  fathers,  their  love 
of  liberty,  their  faith  In  God. 

The  United  States  has  t>ecome  a  powerful 
Nation  because  the  .  len  who  conceived  It 
found  guidance  In  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Bible. 

Love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  God  sus- 
tained and  supported  them  In  the  trials  oX 
Lulldlng  and  defending  this  country. 

They  planned  a  government  on  the  propo- 
sition that  human  dignity  and  Individual 
freedora  arc  sacred  blessings,  bestowed  upon 
all  mankind  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

Our  Government  was  established  upon  the 
preml*-  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  righu  and  among  theEO 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

The  founding  father*  placed  partioilar 
emphasla  upon  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  realised  that  no  government  can  guar- 
ant.ee  happineaa.  HapplncM  can  be  gained 
only  through  oxir  own  effort. 

In  adopUng  the  Bill  of  RighU  they  did 
uot  propoae  to  eatabllah  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  aaeeipbly.  or  religion,  or  to  protect  the 
right  of  property.  The  founding  fathers 
rtcognlaed  these  righu  as  God-given. 
They  sought  to  protect  them  from  violation 


or  encroachment  by  an  all-powerful  central 
goverrunent. 

Their  whole  plan  was  to  give  men  freedom 
and  opportunity  Under  that  system  wa 
have  made  marvelous  progress  In  less  than 
200  years.  A  trackless  wilderness  has  been 
converted  into  fertile  lands  and  splendid 
cities.  Great  transportation  systems  and 
industries  have  been  created. 

Hospitals,  educational  institutions,  and  re- 
search foundations  have  been  estcblished. 
More  than  266,C00  churches,  cathedrals, 
6)^lagogues.  and  temples  have  been  erected. 
We  worship  In  them  us  our  conscience  dic- 
tates. 

We  have  developed  our  skills  and  resources 
until  we  receive  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life  than  any  other  people  of  all  history. 

Have  we  been  grateful  for  all  these  bless- 
ings? Do  wo  appreciate  what  we  have  re- 
ceived'' 

What  Is  the  trend?  Are  we  drifting?  Do 
we  know  our  destination? 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  trends 
in  our  country. 

We  have  drifted  Into  a  powerful,  central- 
tied  national  government.  This  was  feared 
by  the  founding  fathers. 

What  is  the  reason?  Have  the  American 
people  lost  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment? 

To  a  large  extent  it  Is  the  result  of  in- 
difference and  neglect  of  our  civic  duties. 
We  give  too  little  attention  to  how  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  the  money  we  pay  In  taxes. 

We  are  continually  asking  for  governmen- 
tal hand-outs.  Twenty-two  million  Ameri- 
cans receive  a  regular  check  from  govern- 
ment. Almost  8.000.000  are  on  the  payrolls 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal   Government. 

Too  many  of  our  people  support  dema- 
gogs for  o£Bce  who  offer  benefits  and  gifts 
to  be  paid  for  with  the  people's  money. 

We  have  too  many  pressure  groups  de- 
manding that  government  money  be  spent 
for  sectional  or  regional  advantage. 

Through  the  Increasing  demand  for  new 
functions,  services,  and  frills,  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  so  big  and  so  costly  that 
it  endangers  cur  freedom. 

Let  us  consider  some  figures. 

In  50  years  the  cost  of  government  has 
Increased  more  than  fortyfold.  while  the  pop- 
ulation has  Just  a  little  more  than  doubled. 

In  20  years  the  national  debt  has  Increased 
more  than  15  times. 

Debts  of  State  governments  since  the  war 
have  Increased  65  percent. 

We  are  asking  so  much  from  government 
that  some  men  seeking  office  consider  it  good 
political  bait  to  offer  to  spend  more  and  more 
of  the  peoples  money. 

We  all  want  new  things,  but  first  we  must 
ask:  Can  we  afford  it?    Who  will  pay  the  bill? 

Taxes  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment all  come  from  the  same  pocket.  Wa 
must  always  remember  that  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment is  paid  by  the  sweat  of  brain  and 
brawn  of  those  who  work. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  promise  of  security. 
We  cannot  have  security  through  resolutions 
or  laws.  Security  Is  achieved  by  work,  thrift, 
and  sacrifice. 

Our  founding  fathers  when  they  framed 
this  Government,  knew  that  centralized  gov- 
ernment could  destroy  Initiative,  opportu- 
nity, and  individual  freedom. 

Unless  we  awaken  to  the  danger  we  will 
have  socialized  medicine.  Federal  control  of 
education.  Federal  regulation  of  agriculture. 
and  Government  competition  with  business 
and  Indtistry.  When  those  functions  are 
controlled  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
then  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will  be 
lost. 

I  now  want  to  give  you  what  Z  consider 
some  startling  figtires. 


Local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  cost 
us  $65.COO.CO0.0OO  per  year.  This  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  food.  It  takes  28  percent  of  all 
our  national  production  Just  to  govern  ovu- 
selves. 

Crime  costs  us  $  1 5, OCO, 000,000  a  year. 

Alcohol  costs  us  another  99,000,000.000  a 
year. 

For  education  we  spend  only  $5,000,003,000 
per  year. 

We  contribute  to  our  churches  lers  than 
$1.501.CC0,0C0. 

I  have  duscussed  present-day  conditions  In 
our  Government  at  considerable  length  be- 
cause they  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
church,  religion,  and  our  way  of  life.  In 
America,  the  people  are  still  the  Government. 

While  the  church  and  state  must  be  sep- 
arate one  cannot  live  without  the  other. 

The  v.eakenlng  of  the  moral  fibar  of  the 
people  has  been  responsible.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, for  the  spread  of  Communist  and  so- 
cialistic philosophies  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  our  own  country  these  poisonous  doc- 
trines have  made  their  Influence  felt  only 
among  those  who  have  Ignored  or  turned 
away  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

Civic  responsibility  Is  always  weakened 
where    religious    teaching    Is    neglected. 

What  are  we  Americans  to  do  In  order 
to  stop  the  advance  of  destructive  and  God- 
less  philosophies? 

If  we  are  to  save  America  and  to  pre- 
serve our  sacred  freedoms  we  must  crusade 
for  a  rc.urn  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of   religion   and   freedom   of   the   Individual. 

To  hold  the  line  In  America  we  must  have 
a  strong,  courageous  self-reliant.  God-fear- 
ing people.  We  muit  have  a  strong,  mili- 
tant church  and  a  strong,  solvent  govern- 
ment. We  must  have  a  total  mobilization 
of  all  the  moral  forces. 

Men  and  women  of  the  church  should 
take  an  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  militant 
part  in  government.  That  means  taking 
part  in  politics,  because  clean,  honest  poli- 
tics is  the  foundation  of  good  government. 
It  means  helping  to  elect  to  cfflce  men  of 
Integrity  and  upright  character,  dedicated 
to  public  service  rather  than  personal  power 
or  gain. 

We  must  wage  relentless  war  against  the 
racketeer,  the  chiseler.  and  the  law  evader. 

We  are  meeting  in  the  twilight  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  day.  It  will  do  us  all  good 
to  refer  to  the  religious  background  of  the 
Eettlers  of  this  Nation. 

Through  all  American  history  there  runs 
a  golden  thread  of  deep  religious  conviction. 

A  prominent  South  American  visitor  was 
asked  to  explain  why  the  material  progress 
of  North  America  had  eo  outstripped  South 
America.     This   was   his   reply: 

"The  people  who  settled  North  America 
came  here  seeking  God.  Those  who  came 
to  South  America  were  In  search  of  gold." 

The  seeking  of  God  started  with  Colum- 
bus. One  of  his  objectives  was  to  spread 
religion  all  over  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  religion  guided  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  New  England  coast.  In  framing  the 
Mayflower  Compact  they  started  with  the 
words:  "In  the  name  of  God.     Amen." 

The  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Penn.  said.  "If  we  are  not  ruled  by 
God  we  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

General  Washington  knelt  In  prayer  In  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge.  That  humble  sub- 
mission to  divine  will  has  been  an  Inspira- 
tion to  every  generation  of  American  soldiers. 

Dr.  Franklin  suggested  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  the  convention  framing  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence  Is  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  oX 
Independence. 


With  these  magnificent  examples  before  us 
we  should  be  guided  by  the  courage  and  faith 
we  get  from  Gods  Word.  We  must  learn 
the  truth  through  study  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said: 

"No  Bible  reading  nation  ever  becomes 
mentally  or  socially  enslaved." 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  Leechburg  on 
100  years  of  splended  progress.  May  your 
next  ICO  years  \m  even  greater  than  the  cen- 
tury has  passed  into  history. 

Leechburg  and  Armstrong  County  have 
prospered  because  of  your  rich  natural  re- 
sources and  the  hard  work  and  God-fearing 
attitude  of  your  people. 

The  annual  value  of  the  products  of  your 
farms,  mines,  and  manufacturing  Is  more 
than  »200.000.000  per  year.  That  Is  a  mag- 
nificent record.  You  have  used  your  ma- 
terial sources  well.  You  have  attained  great 
cultural  and  spiritual  advancement. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  America 
was  settled  and  developed  by  the  ax,  the 
rifle,  and  the  Bible. 

The  ax   represents  hard  work  and   thrift. 

The  rifle  represents  courage  and  sacrifice. 
In  the  defense  of  our  great  Ideals. 

The  Bible  Is  the  truth,  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  and  the  guide  to  our  ac- 
tloiis. 

L#t  us  continue  to  practice  American 
ideals. 

The  late  Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  a  great 
authority  on  the  American  Constitution,  was 
so  right  when  he  said:  God  and  one  is  a 
majority." 

Let  us  all  be  a  part  of  that  majority. 


Preiidectial  ParsimoDy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wed7iesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  an  editorial  entitled  "Presi- 
dential Parsimony."  published  in  todays 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

Presidentlu,  Parsibiont 
President  Truman  told   his   press  confer- 
ence yesterday  that  he  Is  opposed  to  a  70- 
group  Air  Force.    The  reason :  We  can't  afford 
It. 

When  the  Federal  Treasury  is  operating  In 
the  red  It's  usually  encouraging  to  And  the 
President  saying  we  can't  afford  something. 
Under  present  circumstances  however,  a 
few  questions  might  be  raised. 

Congress  Is  approving  a  bill  to  provide  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  $2.- 
000,0C0,000  more  for  use  In  the  Government's 
farm  price  supporting  operations.  The  CCC 
already  has  some  •4,000.000.000  tied  up  In 
surplus  butter,  eggs,  wheat,  and  other  items. 
The  new  legislation  will  permit  It  to  raise 
the  total  to  $6,750,000,000.  Can  we  afford 
that? 

The  Government  has  a  group  at  work  try- 
ing to  determine  what  to  do  about  aid  to 
Europe  after  the  Marshall  plan  Is  du^  to  end 
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In  1952.  The  t^.-^'^PS  appears  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  more  monJ".  Can  we  afford 
that? 

A  vast  new  Government-subsidized  hC*J?-» 
Ing  program  is  getting  under  way  this  sum- 
mer. To  try  to  provide  some  low-rent  homes 
from  high-cost  construction  the  Govern- 
ment would  spend,  eventually,  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year.  Can  we  afford 
that? 

Mr.  Truman  has  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  expand  much  further  Into  the 
electric  power  business,  through  the  build- 
ing of  several  dams.  That  obviously  would 
cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Can 
we  afford  that? 

These  are  some  examples  of  vast  Govern- 
ment spending  that  we  suggest  Mr.  Tru- 
man lock  at  If  he  really  has  a  desire  to  be 
parsimonious. 


Veto  of  the  Basing-Pomt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF   MOfNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) .  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Business  Seen  Ruled  by  Bu- 
reaucrat Whim,  Not  Law  of  Congress." 
The  article  is  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
deals  with  the  basing-point  bill  and  the 
Presidential  veto.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  Seen  Ruled  bt  Bureaucxat  Whim, 
Not  Law  of  Congress — BAsiNC-Poiirr  Bill 
Veto  Leaves  Many  Womdeximo  sr  Thet 
Dare  Take  Risk 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Businessmen  suddenly  have  discovered  this 
week  that  they  are  not  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Congress  any  more  but  by  the  whims  of 
fallible  bureaucrats  who  can  construe  laws 
as  they  please. 

The  oft-quoted  phrase — "a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men" — has  become  obsolete 
with  the  recent  veto  message  of  President 
Truman  on  the  so-called  basing-point  bUl. 

All  over  the  country,  in  commodities  rang- 
ing from  candy  to  tooth  paste  and  from 
steel  to  paper,  the  producers  are  wondering 
If  they  dare  take  a  chance  and  absorb  a 
part  or  all  of  the  freight  rate  in  quoting  a 
delivered  price. 

The  President,  In  vetoing  a  bill  which  at- 
tempted to  clarify  the  matter,  virtually  sub- 
stitutes his  own  judgment  of  the  meaning  of 
the  law  for  the  judgment  of  Congress  and 
the  cotirts. 

statement  bt  o'mahonet 
Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  statement 
of  what  has  happend  is  given  by  Senator 
CMahonet,  of  Wyoming,  Democrat,  who 
championed  the  biU  that  the  President 
vetoed.  The  Wyoming  Senator,  who  was 
undoubtedly  trying  to  be  constructive  and 
to  smooth  over  the  chaotic  sittiation  pro- 
duced by  the  President,  said  some  things 
in  his  recent  statement  which  emphasize  the 
government-oX-men-rather-tbaa-la«*  doe- 
trine. 


"I  hav^e  read  with  satisfaction  the  Presi- 
dent's words:  "Thus  It  is  quite  clear  that 
there  is  no  bar  to  freight  absorption  or  de- 
livered prices  as  such.'  I  take  this  to  be 
aU  •tDrgsslon  of  the  desire  of  the  President 
of  the  UnuM  ^gtes  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shouio  J^t  bdng  any  proceed- 
ings against  any  seller  wpo.  ^y  Ij^-idual 
action,  without  combination  or  consp2r*w7, 
adopts  either  of  these  practices. 

"I  commend  this  presidential  construc- 
tion of  existing  law  to  all  businessmen  and 
particularly  to  all  processors  in  the  West 
and  in  the  South  and  Indeed  everywhere  ia 
the  United  States  who  desire  without  re- 
straint of  trade  or  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition to  quote  delivered  prices  or  to  ab- 
sorb freight  by  individual  action  In  order 
that  they  may  reach  the  markeu  they  must 
reach  if  we  are  to  have  competition. 

"Businessmen  wUl  note  the  following 
statement  from  the  veto  message  of  the 
President:  'I  recognize  that  businessmen 
have  been  concerned  lest  they  be  penaliaed 
for  perfectly  sensible  and  appropriate  com- 
petitive action.  I  believe  their  concern  la 
imwarranted'." 

TRANSPARENT    HTPOCRIST 

•These  words  likewise  should  be  an  en- 
couragement to  businessmen  who  desire  to 
compete  by  the  pricing  methods  mentioned 
In  my  bill  and  should  also  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation to  all  Government  agencies  that  there 
should  be  no  process  against  'perfectly  sensi- 
ble and  appropriate  competitive  action'  in- 
volving freight  absorption  or  deUvered  prices 
which  the  President  says  are  not  illegal  'as 
such.'  That  is  the  objective  my  bUl  sought 
to  attain." 

But  how  can  the  President  Indicate  to 
an  Independent  agency— indeed,  to  a  quasi- 
judicial  commission,  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  supposed  to  be — Just 
what  suits  it  may  or  may  not  bring?  And 
how  can  any  businessman  rely  on  such 
transparent  hypocrisy?  For  certainly  it  may 
be  predicted  that  if  a  large  company  like 
United  States  Steel  tries  It,  there  will  be  a 
lawsuit  just  the  same. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  frustrated  an  attempt  by  Congress 
in  an  important  matter — quoting  delivered 
prices — to  exercise  lU  rightful  power  in  reg- 
ulating commerce.  Nobody  knows  now  what 
is  lawful  or  unlawful.  Competition,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  American  system,  has 
been  prevented  and  local  monopoliee  en- 
couraged. It  certainly  should  make  a  real 
campaign  issue  in  certain  areas  of  the  coim- 
try  where  prices  wUl  gradually  begin  to  rise 
as  the  buyer  has  to  pay  extra  for  the  freight 
on  nearly  everything  he  buys. 


Oklahoma  Veterans'  Lawt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  20.  19S0 

Mr.  WnjSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^leaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  insert  In  the  Ricoui  a 
tabulation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  pertaining  to  veterans  and 
their  rights,  benefits,  and  prlTlleges. 
This  tabulation  is  prepared  to  show  the 
type  of  law.  a  resumd  of  its  terms  and 
the  appropriate  citation. 
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Chart  T^sutni  0/  State  latci  granting  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  \^  lieterans.  their  dependents,  and  their  organization* 


T)i«-  './  iaw 


Risum* 


B«r»i  »lk>"-«n«^  «nl  Mb*"!  "i^Bemjir... 


CiTil  rrtifi  »n<J  w«r  •CMrmocr  proTMaa*. 


CtTflf%lM3. 


In  frfrftehu  tmcflts: 


KdixmtionaJ  bf^Twfiu.  qualification  for  the 
profaMtais  and  trades. 


E'1or«tion»l  opportunities  for  children  of 


EzrnirtioB  from  fxerutEoo,  cvnishment, 
etc. 


Ohm  ('itnship.. ....... 


Horoet  (iswtitatkmAl). 


Bocpital  bcneflu.... 


itMMa  of  ainon,  etc. 


Employment  preK-renccs,  phvUcces,  etc... 


Attmi.— <'ouniy  yiownnre  for  the  burial  of  tii.!i<:ent  Trtcr»r.».    Burial  may  not  be  In 

()ottt-r'<  fi<>l<l.     KrUtivt^  may  he  aikiwiMl  to  conduct  funeral. 
Gr*'^  enrt  tid  rtgitratiou—Cewelery  ami  imiTM  of  soldiers  now  locatol  on  property  of 

Inion  ?oklierN'  llame  'lUoiv!  under  «uf>ervL*fc>n  and  care  of  the  adiutant  general. 
AHm<»wle<lc>'in<-nt«  o'  wniien  instrument*  executed  by  members  of  the  arm*d  (orcM  of  the 

I  ni'e^  Sti»Te«,  vaMity. 
Adinmrrtnvt h>n  of  esuur<  of  memhen  nf  the  «nne<l  forces  Iwted  »»  missing  in  action,  cap 

mre<i  by  thr  enemy,  etc.    Teniimation  of  c«in.<«Tv;Uor-^hip. 
Eren^oa  of  epcntors'  and  chaufTeurs'  motor  vohiclp  lioonses  "lurine  active  niiliiary  .oervice 

in  tbearacalMWSof  the  United  States,  expiration  date,  Jan.  I  following  dL<charge  from 

thenrTtee. 
ITuntiMaadfbhtng  lic<:'n'<e  not  required  of  members  of  the  trmed  forer!  during  World  >\ar 

n  iM  for  f  months  thereafter. 
PreTTvation  >if  ••latu'i  of  leml  new»p«i)er  forced  to  sa'pcnd  publication  by  reason  of  owner'; 

induction  into  the  armed  Imtw. 
PnMif  or4e«th  of  i»rsnn  in  the  military,  naval,  or  maritime  «rvice  of  the  United  States.. 
Abstatc*  rc«i">irat  wn  and  vot  ing  


Vel»rit»«Ticejf.— No  fees  may  be  charged  by  any  public  oTicer  for  admini5t(>rinK  an  oath  nor 

for  the  giving  of  a  certificate  neMed  In  proniring  ;\ny  iK-n^ion,  Nmnty,  or  hack  pay. 
Ariiifie-record  frrfi/irti/i«m.— County  clerics  are  renuired  to  furni'^h  cr)pies  of  ri-eord  of  di^- 

ehsMve  pot>pr>  freo  of  charge. 
County  roiir'  clerk'  and  the  regWrar  of  the  harcanof  vital  statistics  are  rr<iiiiri>«1  to 

fUmKb  copies  of  vital  ri-t-ord^,  oril«T<  in  guar'!jan.<hip  proctx'ding.-^,  etc.,  frw  ol  char?'-  to 

velt-rans  or  their  de:>en'lrnt,s  lor  u-e  in  Derfecting  claims  against  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 

or  the  l'nitr<l  States  Veterans'  Bureau. 
Free  copitrs  of  ptjblic  records  for  wards  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  imder 

Uniform  Ou.srdian.ship  .Vrt. 
Recariiiui  nf  di»ckttrgt».  —  UoRon\'\e  ilischarges  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  shall  be  re- 

cohIihI  by  the  clerk  free  of  cliaree. 
Strrtet  ^ffieeri.  rtc— The  War  Veii-rans'  Commisjiiin  «haH  eive  a.ssistance  to  all  honorably 

dtocharge'i  «"i -service  persons  of  all  wars  and  to  tli<  ir  dri>etulrnts. 
Awarding  of  diplomas,  certiflcat«$,  or  def;rees  to  i4uaiirie<i  seniors  uf  high  schools  or  colleges 

called  into  military  servire. 
Contracts  for  aixt  u.se  of  (n-s  ami  allowances  available  through  any  Federal  agency  for  the 

education  an'l  imrning  of  veterans. 
Public-school  privilf;:(>s  to  those  unable  to  complete  the  twelfth  grade  while  of  legal  school 

ase  by  reason  of  vrvice  in  lh«>  arme<l  forces. 

Rcgigtntloa  privilerc  of  nurse?  having  prior  military  service 

Renewal  of  embalmers  and  funeral  directors  licenses     

Wfirkl  WjiT  II  retovis  actually  engage<l  in  watchmaking  for  a  period  of  at  least  S  years 

prK>r  to  tn<1action  into  the  armed  forces  entiUt^l  to  certificate  of  registration  without 

rxaminatii.n.  ~ 

Appropriation  for  the  «iipp<m  and  educition  of  dostitute  minor  chiMren  of  veterans. 

Such  childrpn  may,  after  lie<'oinin«!  of  age,  continue  eligible  to  receive  assistance  lor  a 

period  not  to  exn^-d  i  years,  J  attending  ;i  schuol  or  ooUefc  approved  by  the  Soldien' 

Keliff  Commisiiion. 
Employees  receiving  salaries  paid  from  the  veterans  training  revolving  fund   shall    be 

veter»n-s  or  close  relatives  ol  veterans. 
Exemption  of  Worl  1  Wiir  il  veteran*  from  the  statutory  re<iuiremenl  that  a  candidatefbr 

county  su|i«Tintpndent  of  schools  nia^t  have  tnivlit  school  for  l*i  months  during  the  last 

5  years  prio'  to  such  candidac. .    Soch  veterani .  however,  must  meet  the  other  statutory 

n-'juirements. 
Leaves  of  absf^nce  for  public  ofTicers  and  employees  and  for  persorwi  In  private  business 

daring  active  military  service.    Keinstatetneiit  without  loss  of  seniority,  statos,  or 

erticiency  nitJig. 
Leaves  of  absence  for  railroad  employees  compelle«l  to  enter  military  service.    Reinstate- 
ment with  full  seniority  arid  withoat  an  interrupted  s«-viee  record. 

PreCen-nce  in  appointment  of  aemoriml  hall  eostodiaa 

Preference  In  the  s^l«Tti<a  of  members  of  the  W  v  Veterans'  Commission  and  cmfrfoyees 

of  the  ttatp  Veterans'  I  >epartment. 
ReempKiyment  "f  fiersons  who  left  positions  with  the  State,  or  any  cotinty.  city,  town,  or 

school  district  to  service  in  the  armed  forcea  on  or  after  Sept.  M,  1940,  and  prior  to  the 

termination  of  World  War  II. 
R«'instatement  of  members  of  fire  departments  in  cities  and  towns  within  90  days  after 

termmatnin  of  military  service,  witlKiut  loss  of  status  or  seniority. 
Rein.<tatf  meni  of  public  oflicers  and  employees  without  loss  of  seiiioritv  or  other  employ- 

rwit  rir*it«.  upon  termin-itinn  of  service  in  the  armed  Forces  of  t^e  United  States. 

Applical'le  ti>  persons  calle<l  jntf  Ser\  ice  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  IWiJ. 
Status  under  the  Employment  Security  Act   


War -service  credit  to  highway  patrolmen  under  the  retirement  and  peasion  plan 

War -service  cre<lit  under  the  teachers'  retirement  plan 


Members  c:t  the  Armed  Forces  shall  no:  lose  their  homestead  exemptions  on  account  of 
their  alienee  in  tlie  s«'r*  ite  dunnK  WorUi  W  ar  II  and  for  ft  months  thereafter. 

Motu'v  reter.e<l  by  a  di.sab.kd  veteran  as  a  [lension  is  exempt  from  execution  or  attach- 
ment. 

Court  coets  not  required  In  any  proce<^lng  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  approve  or  authorize 
the  ward  to  enter  the  Arnx-^i  Korees 

I'ntfortm  Vettrani'  Cuardiaiuhip  .Irt.— Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  gimrdian  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

AdmLssk>n  of  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  to  the  Oklahoma  Veterans'  Home  estab- 
Itshed  on  the  site  of  the  UklalK>raa  Confederal*?  Home  and  the  S)uthcm  Uklulxjiua 
Hospital.  Transfer  of  proj^erty  held  by  the  N>ari|  of  tnistees  of  the  Confederate  Home 
and  errtain  other  iti>-titutii.ns,  to  the  War  Veterans'  Commission  for  the  use  of  the  Okla- 
homa VeteMds'  Home. 

Projierty  fom.erly  t«»rt  of  T'ninn  Soldiers'  HOM  tnnsferred  to  the  control,  sui>ervi.sjon, 
an<l  manag  'nient  of  the  .<tate  board  of  pubBe  alMni  for  the  benefit  of  the  .^tuie.  Cem- 
etery and  rravntof  soMiers  placed  under  the  su|iervision  and  care  of  the  adjutant  ireneral 

Admission  ol  ve(eraji>  to  the  !iei«rate  ward  building  i>slablish<><i  m  the  ceutraJ  Oklaboiua 
State  Hospital  at  .Vorman.     Is*'  of  revolving  fund  for  care  of  patients. 

•Vppr  iwiations  made  for  tf»e  ho»pitalitalion  of  war  veterans  in  the  %-eterans'  ward  at  the 
uni\.rjuty  ho«t>itul  shall  l«  exjKTMled  umler  the  «iii»T\  \>u<n  of  the  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mtjtsjon.  formerly  known  as  the  S'kJiers'  Kelh  f  <    •:    ii;isM<in. 

Sbfaintenance  of  the  S<j|dter^'  Memorial  Uuspiul  M.a  liie  Oklahoma  Central  State  Urm- 
lataj.  UH>  of  Tunds. 

Privision  for  ho»|>it«l  care  of  tubercular  ex-servtcp  persons  and  minor  de|>.rdents  at  the 
Oklahoma  Siate  Veterans'  Uo>piial.  Expenditure  of  funds  designated  as  the  Oklahoma 
State  Veterui»'  Uofpitai  revulvmgfusd. 

Any  State  bank'-g  association  may  make  kians  under  authority  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
ad juatmen'  Ai  I 

lieirMu.i!  ,1  !•■  ,  •  y  J..<i!.:l,ty  of  veterans  eligible  lor  benefits  under  the  SerMwiiiiii's  Re- 
adja^tiiicni  .Vit. 
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Chart  risumi  o/  State  lairs  granting  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their  organi2ation»-Ccnt\nyi»A 

OKLAHOMA — Continued 


Type  of  law 


Me-<Jal«.  certificates,  etc 

Meeting  places,  memorials,  etc 
Peosioas 

Relief  and  rehabilitation „ 


Tax  and  licenfc  fee  e xemptioni. 


Risiimi 


Veterans*  crganitations. 


Veterans'  service  agency. 


The  Governor  atithonred  to  exrcnte  appropriate  scrolls  on  behalf  of  the  Plate  and  its  dtl- 
rooi  expressing  app.'ociaiion  for  the  patriotic  services  rendered  by  dtitens  of  the  State 
V,  ho  lost  their  Uves  m  defense  of  the  cntuitrv  during  World  War  II 

A  room  in  the  hLstorical  buiMinz  set  aside  and  designated  as  the  Soldien'  Relief  Commis- 
sion room  for  use  of  the  commission. 

Pensions  to  Confederate  veter:ms  or  widows.  Widows  n:iay  be  tran.sferred  to  the  oid-aie 
as.sist,inee  rolLs  iiiion  attainlne  the  ace  of  M  ytars,  prjvid(>d  the  amount  to  be  paid  will 
exceed  the  amount  allowed  under  the  Confederate  iJen.sion  law 

Emergency  financial  aid  to  veterans  of  World  War  II.  their  wives  or  widows.  Payments 
or  loans  to  be  made  from  the  War  Veterans'  Commission  revolving  fund. 

On-the-jv  traininc  for  retrraru—Contiol  and  disbursement  of  the  reterani'  tralninr  revolv- 
ing fund.  *■ 

Rfkami;atlon  of  kandkappfd  pertofi*.— The  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission  aathoriied  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  educational  institutions  for  the  establishment  of  tralninr 
courses. 

The  War  Veterans'  Commission  directed  to  do  and  perform  all  acta  neeeaMrv  or  proper  fo 
aiTor<l  emergency,  temporary  and  permanent  reli.f  for  all  honorably  discharged  ex- 
sei  vice  persons  of  all  wars  of  the  United  States  and  f<>r  tlteir  dependents. 

I  se  frf  the  'S.  R.  C.  Revolving  Fund"  for  emergency  financial  aid  in  tb«  maintenance  or 
support  of  ^^  orld  War  II  veterans,  their  wivea,  or  widows,  or  minor  dependents. 

Cif^  for— Exemption  to  veterans' organizations 

Jnrome  foi— Deferment  of  collection  of  tax  and  Cling  of  returns  by  persons  iii  the  ariiied 
forces,  until  f>  months  after  termination  of  military  service  or  6  months  after  termination 
of  «  orld  War  II. 

-Military  compensation  rot  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,500  in  any  1  yew  (Dec  7  1941 

to  end  of  war:  exempt  from  inc»>me  tax.  '         ' 

Inhfh'anre  for  —Exemption  of  war-risk  imtarance.  adjusted  serrlce  compensation,  pro- 
cee^ls  from  any  Federal  bonus,  pension,  etc. 

Peddler')  /ic««4e  -Hawking  and  jieddling  privileges  available  to  needy  or  disabled  reter- 
an.s  without  payment  of  privilege  tax. 

I'rofettional  and  oenpationcl  fit^sM— Exemption  of  certain  veterans  from  payment  of 
hcen.se  fee  or  t3x  to  give  illustrated  lectures,  magic-lantern  exhibitions  and  simUar  enter- 
tainments. 

— - —  Exemption  of  licensed  emh&lmers  and  fimeral  directors  from  paymeot  of  renewal 
fees  during  active  military  service  in  World  War  II. 

Prnperln  for— Exemption  of  $100  (household  goods,  tools.  Uvestock.  etc.)  and  in  addition 
thereto  $200  on  other  iiersonal  property  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  World  War  II 
<  ivil  W  ar  veterans,  lK>th  Union  and  Confederate,  and  veterans  of  any  war  In  which  the 
I  r;ited  states  partintiated  m  a  belligerent,  and  to  all  widows  of  soch  veterans,  who  are 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  State. 

/n*i?nia— Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  badges,  pins,  or  tn.slgnia  of  reterans'  orwmiia- 
tians  L«  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  or  by 
imprLsonraent  for  not  more  than  30  days. 

.Vf^rtin^  jJdcw.  etc —.\rmory  privileges 

.\ufhorires  Logan  County  to  transfer  distised  jail  property  for  the  ti»  of  veterans' 

organizations. 

— - —  County  commissioners  authorited  to  lease,  rent,  or  donate  any  room  In  the  court- 
house for  U5e  of  veterans'  organiwtions,  for  socials,  reading  rcom,  etc. 

— Rooms  in  the  historical  society  building  for  the  use  of  veterans'  organiiations 

Prmlegex,  duties,  «/f.— Assistance  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mission 


CitatioQ 


mission. 

— Copy  of  anr.u.il  audit  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 

Tax  cr<mp?f(m.».— Exemption  ("-om  gift  tax 


•  »^   .......  ^;  ,vn.-.         i.*T-|ii^,in.'U   I'  K'LU    Kil  t    UftX .      .      ,. 

War  Veterans'  Commission  (successor  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  CommlsBioii)  and  the  State 
>  eterans'  Depwtment. 
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The  President's  Veto  of  Basins-Point  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printe<3  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  basing-pcint 
bill  prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  OMahoneyI.  I  think  a  read- 
ing of  the  statement  would  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PRESiDtNT  Tkumans  Veto  Sats:   "Thews  I» 
NO    Bah    to    Freight    Absorption    oa    Be- 
LivEHiD  Prices  as  Such  ' 
(Staten^ent  of  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 
of  Wyoming,  sponsor  of  S.  1(K3,  at  a  press 
conference  following  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto) 
,     If  I  do  not  have  a  law,  I  have  a  veto  mes- 
sage   which,    in    its    more    significant    parts, 
asserts  the  correctness  of  the  view  for  which 
I  have  contended. 

There  were  two  issues  presented  by  S.  1C08, 
namely  whether  or  not  delivered  prices  aud 


freight  absorption  per  se  are  illegal;  and 
whether  or  not  a  mere  change  of  pric«  by  a 
competitor  could  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
Government  prosecution  without  prims  facie 
proof  of  the  Illegal  effect  provided  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

On  the  first  issue  I  have  read  with  satis- 
faction the  President's  words:  "Thus  It  is 
quite  clear  that  there  Is  no  bar  to  freight 
absorption  or  delivered  prices  as  such."  I 
take  this  to  be  an  expression  of  the  desire 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  not 
bring  any  proceedings  against  any  seller  who, 
by  Individual  action,  without  combination  or 
conspiracy,  adepts  either  of  these  practices. 

I  commend  this  Presidential  construction 
of  existing  law  to  all  businessmen  and  par- 
ticularly to  all  processors  in  the  West  and 
in  the  South  and  Indeed  everywhere  In  the 
United  States  who  desire  without  restraint 
of  trade  or  unfair  methods  of  competition 
to  quote  delivered  prices  or  to  absorb  freight 
by  individual  action  In  order  that  they  may 
reach  the  markets  they  must  reach  if  we  are 
to  have  competition. 

Businessmen  vrtll  note  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  veto  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"I  recognize  yiat  businessmen  have  been 
concerned  lest  they  be  penalized  for  per- 
fectly sensible  and  appropriate  competitive 
action.  I  believe  their  concern  la  unwar- 
ranted." 

These  words  likewise  should  be  an  encour- 
agement to  businessmen  who  desire  to  com- 
pete by  the  pricing  methods  mentioned  in 
my  bill  and  should  also  be  a  clear  Indication 


to  all  Government  agencies  that  there  should 
be  no  process  against  perfectly  sensible  and 
appropriate  competitive  action  InTolvlng 
freight  absorption  or  delivered  prices  which 
the  President  says  are  not  Illegal  as  such, 
■niat  Is  the  objective  my  bill  sought  to  attain. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  President  has 
stated  In  the  veto  message  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  courts  now  con- 
sider a  great  number  of  factors  in  deter, 
mining  whether  there  has  been  an  unlawftil 
conspiracy  to  Ax  prices  in  a  particular  case. 
"Among  these  factors,"  he  says,  "are  the 
operation  of  freight  absorption  and  baslng- 
polnt  systems  as  they  affect  pricing  and  com- 
petition." The  President  refers  to  systems. 
My  bill  referred  to  Individual  action,  so  here 
again  we  have  a  clear  Indication  that  there 
Is  no  danger  where  Individual  action  Is  In- 
volved so  far  as  the  President's  ptupoae  U 
concerned. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  price  discrimina- 
tions, the  President  says: 

"At  the  present  time  a  prlnclftal  test  of 
unjustified  price  discrimination  under  the 
Clayton  Act  Is  whether  the  effect  'may  be' 
substantially  to  lessen  compatltlon." 

This  gives  Presidential  emphasis.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  the  provision  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  which  defines  what  an  unlawful 
price  discrimination  Is.  It  Is  the  same  defi- 
nition which  I  placed  upon  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  namely  a  discrimination  the 
effect  of  whch  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Therefore,  I  draw  the  Inference  from  the 
President's  message  that  sellers  who  reduce 
prices  for  competitive  purposes  without  any 
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prima  facte  proof  of  existing  danger  of  tub- 
stantially  Iwwrnlng  coaipetttlon  or  tending 
to  crente  a  monopoly  are  not  Jeopardized 
under  the  President  s  Inicrpreutlon  of  ex- 
isting law.  Inasmuch  as  my  whole  purpose 
vas  to  secure  a  statutory  declaration  of  ex- 
isting law  to  clear  away  uncertainty.  I  am 
glad  that  in  hU  veto  message  Mr.  Truman 
hAS  enabled  mc.  by  the  language  I  hav« 
quoted  above,  to  say  to  the  business  com- 
munity that.  In  my  opinion,  they  need  not 
fear  »d*er»e  action  by  Government  agencies 
when,  by  Individual  action,  they  engage  in 
competitive  producUon.  distribution  and 
a&ie  ol  the  commodities  In  which  they  deal. 


Tkc  CoBflkt  m  the  National  Labor 
Rciatioas  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   NZV^'    TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7> .  1950 


V 


Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorials, 
all  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  general  counsel,  as 
follows:  Pirst.  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  June  8.  1950.  entitled  'NLRB- 
Denham  Dispute  Concerns  Issues  Vital 
to  Management';  second,  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  8.  1950.  entitled 
•A  Crippled  Labor  Board";  and  third, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  11, 
1950,  entitled  "Denham  as  Lawmaker." 
I  feel  sxire  that  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  read  these  editorials  will  find 
them  very  illuminating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  8, 

1950) 
X.aBoa     RixaTioifs — NLRB-DtMHAM     DisruT« 

CoMCxmiM  Issues  VrrAL  to  MAHACiattirr 

WAsmifCTOK— Management  In  big  and 
medium -aire  Industry  could  be  making  a  se- 
rious mistake  In  laughing  off  as  just  another 
bureaucratic  tussle  the  deep-rooted  dispute 
between  the  NLRB  and  lu  general  counsel 
orer  how  far  the  Board  must  probe  into 
the  labor  affairs  ol  little  biulness. 

The  constant  public  squabbling  between 
Robert  N  Denham  and  the  five-man  Board 
has  tended  to  obscure  fundamental  Issues 
of  real  significance  to  management.  Em- 
ployers who  are  certain  that  t>ecati8e  of  the 
•cope  of  their  operations  the  NLRB  would 
assert  jurisdiction  over  them  anyway  arent 
particularly  interested  In  the  fate  of  the  one- 
or  two-horse  outfits  which  Denham  con- 
tends are  as  much  within  the  NLRB's  jxiris- 
dlction  as  the  large  ones. 

They  are  m:ssing  a  couple  of  essential 
points: 

1.  The  busier  the  Bocutl  has  to  be  with 
Inalgnlflcant  business  operations — and  there 
are  thousands  and  thotisands  that  conceiva- 
bly cotild  be  broiight  In  under  Dcnham't 
Interpretation — the  less  time  It  will  bavs  to 
txpedlt*  cases  brought  by  other  manage- 
ment. 

Loud  sqtiavks  over  NLRB  slowness  In  <le- 
Ctdlng   ceeee   helped   pass   the  Taft-Hartley 


Act  and  have  only  recently  begun  to  sub- 
side. Meanwhile,  Congress  Is  waving  lU 
economy  knife  at  the  Board's  appropriations; 
the  House  money  blii  pending  before  the 
Senate  would  force  Denham  s  office  to  fire 
more  than  100  employees — mostly  In  the 
field. 

MAT    BROADEN    SCOP* 

a.  The  broader  the  Board  Is  allowed  or 
forced  to  spread  Its  protective  and  punitive 
arm  Into  the  far  reaches  of  the  business 
community,  the  deeper  its  fingers  might  also 
prolie.  There  Is  no  guaranty,  statutory  or 
otherwise,  that  this  Labor  Board  or  the  next 
one  would  not  regard  It  as  Its  duty  to  assert 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  small  business,  but 
also  over  small-scale  violations  of  the  law 
that  it  presently  tends  to  slough  off  as  too 
Insignificant  to  warrant  the  Board's  taking 
Its  eye  off  the  main  job. 

That's  just  fine,  some  management  groups 
wiU  declare  In  the  mistaken  beUef  that  only 
labor  unions  would  feel  the  pinch.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  privileges  and  punlsh- 
menu  for  both  sides,  and  the  employer  Is  as 
vulnerable  to  the  latter  as  he  Is  eligible  for 
the  former. 

What  Ls  Involved  In  this  entire  dispute 
bolls  down  to  a  question  of  hew  far  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should — must — not  go  In 
establishing  and  effectuating  public  policy 
lor  labor  relations  In  the  United  States. 

CSTIMG  TOWELS   NEEDED 

If  the  Government  really  Is  going  to  go 
as  far  as  Denham  apparently  t>elleves  It 
must,  perhaps  we'd  better  be  prepared  with  a 
large  supply  of  crying  towels  for  those  em- 
ployers— large  and  small  alike — who  feel  the 
Government  Is  already  too  deeply  entangled 
In  their  hair. 

The  anomalies  of  the  situation  are  well 
pointed  up  by  Denham's  insistence  that 
wblle  he  can  and  will  prosecute  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  in  the  building  Industry, 
he  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  conduct 
representation  elections  in  it. 

For  at  the  same  time,  he  has  refused  re- 
peated entreaties  by  labor  and  management 
in  the  longshoring  and  shipping  Industries — 
particularly  on  the  west  coast — to  let  their 
hiring  practices  alone,  too. 

Granted  the  two  industries  have  their 
own  peculiar  characteristics  and  problems; 
but  they  both  are  the  unwilling  victims  of 
the  fiuldlty  of  their  own  employment  prac- 
tices which,  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  now 
stands,  make  the  conducting  of  representa- 
tion and  union-shop  elections  almost  im- 
possible, 

irODCES  OEMHAM 

The  Labor  Board  Itself,  to  be  fair  about 
the  matter,  hasn't  come  up  with  any  better 
solution  of  Its  own.  But  it  has  at  least 
got  the  jump  on  Denham  by  reminding  him 
in  public  that  no  one  but  Congress — and 
certainly  not  the  NLRB — many  conceive  and 
make  the  laws. 

The  Board  Is  giving  the  screw  another  vig- 
orous turn  In  a  brief  It  made  public  today. 
It  points  out — by  quoting  such  authorities 
as  Senator  Tatt  and  other  framers  of  the 
present  law — that  Congress,  (1)  wants  only 
one — not  two — public  policies  on  labor,  and, 
(2)  would  rather  the  Board  stuck  to  the 
Important  cases. 

Until  Congress  decides  otherwise,  the 
NLRB  apparently  will  go  on  rejecting  those 
cases  the  settlement  of  which  woxild  not  eX- 
fecttiate  the  policies  of  the  act. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  1^ 
19601 

A  CuPTLSD  Laboc  Boaio 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  things  are  going  on  in  the  buUd- 
ing-constructlon  Industry  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  forbids.    But  there  Is  nothing 


the  Board  can  do  about  It  beyond  protesting, 
because  the  same  law  provides  that  the 
Board  8  general  counsel  doesn't  have  to  take 
Its  orders  unless  he  feels  like  It.  That  leaves 
the  Board  without  even  a  seeing-eye  dog  to 
lead  It  into  court. 

What  the  Board  Is  worried  about  is  the 
practical  application  of  union-shop  condi- 
tions in  the  building  trade  without  the  f  ir- 
mallty  of  a  Board -supervised  election  on  the 
subject.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  sanctions 
union-shop  agreements  only  If  and  after  a 
majority  of  the  employees  affected  have  said 
on  the  record  that  they  want  one. 

General  Counsel  Denham's  position  Is  that 
the  working  force  of  any  building  contractor 
Is  shifting  and  scattered;  that  it  is  therefor* 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  obtain  an  elec- 
tion verdict  which  continuously  expresses 
the  real  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  workers 
for  a  given  contractor.  So  he  has  asked  the 
Board  to  give  Its  approval  to  his  wholly 
practical  Interpretation  of  the  la^  . 

But  the  Board  has  replied.  In  efTect.  that 
if  any  provision  of  a  law  given  It  to  admin- 
ister is  found  unworkable  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  report  that  fact  to  Con- 
gress, "rather  than  to  change  the  law  our- 
selves by  administrative  exemption  of  a  sin- 
gle Industry."  At  the  same  time  the  Board 
acknowledges  that  as  long  as  Its  general 
counsel  may  "exercise  his  exclusive  discre- 
tion" as  to  proceeding  against  the  execution 
of  an  unauthorized  union-shop  contract,  the 
Board  Is  helpless  In  the  matter. 

It  has  seemed  to  this  newspaper  that,  gen- 
erally speaking.  General  Counsel  Denham 
has  been  more  reasonable  and  practical  in 
the  part  he  plays  In  administering  Federal 
labor  laws  than  has  the  Board.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  however,  we  regard  the  Board's 
position  as  sound.  It  Is  not  the  business  of 
an  administrative  body  or  of  a  single  inde- 
pendent administrator  to  amend  an  act  of 
Congress  by  ignoring  any  of  Its  provisions. 
Such  action  In  a  particular  case,  no  matter 
how  well  It  may  be  or  may  seem  justified  by 
practical  considerations,  would  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

No  doubt  the  Board  can  make  Its  own  re- 
port to  Congress  about  the  workability  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
with  or  without  Mr.  Denham's  help.  And 
while  It  Is  reporting  on  that  point  it  could 
say  something  about  the  anomalous  position 
of  an  administrative  agency  whose  legal  offi- 
cer is  permitted  by  law  to  go  his  own  sweet 
way.  So  far  as  this  newspaper  is  aware 
there  is  no  parallel  to  Mr.  Denham's  status. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  11,  1950] 
Demham  as  Lawiiakes 

Experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  Imprac- 
ticable to  apply  the  union-shop  election 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  the 
building  trades  becatise  of  the  shifting  char- 
acter of  employment.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Washington  Poet  stated  In  an  editorial  on 
December  10,  1949.  "the  NLRB  has  no  au- 
thority to  exempt  either  unions  or  em- 
ployers (In  the  construction  Industry)  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  however  imprac- 
tical it  may  prove  to  be  in  actual  practice. 
What  the  NLRB  can  do  is  to  send  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  If  such  recom- 
mendations should  lead  to  piecemeal  modi- 
fication of  the  extreme  and  Impractical  por- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  would 
be  a  notable  victory  for  common  sense." 

General  Counsel  Denham.  of  the  NLRB, 
has  set  about  amending  the  law  on  his  own 
responsibility  by  announcing  that  he  will 
not  attempt  to  enforce  union-shop  pro- 
visions in  case  of  the  building  construction 
Irdustry  as  fully  as  elsewhere.  That  means,' 
presumably,  that  if  employees  are  discharged 
pursuant  to  an  unauthorized  union-shop 
contract,   the   general  counsel   may   declin* 
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to  bring  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
against  the  employer,  and  the  Board  Itself 
will  be  unable  to  conduct  hearings  to  find 
out  whether  the  law  has  been  violated.  In 
other  words.  It  r.lU  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  enforce  the  law  or  to  try  to  do 
so. 

The  Board  has  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
this  sort  cf  high-handed  action  on  the 
ground  that  It  "would  tend  to  vary  or  nullify 
the  plain  language  of  the  present  statute." 
If  the  union-shop  provisions  of  the  act  are 
unworkable  In  the  case  of  the  construction 
Industry,  then.  General  Counsel  Denham  Is 
reminded,  the  remedy  lies  In  reporting  the 
fact  to  Congress,  rather  than  In  changing 
the  law  by  administrative  exemption  of  the 
Industry.  If  Mr.  Dunham  Is  permitted  to 
get  away  with  this  kind  of  usurpation  of 
lawmaking  powers,  he  will  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  Congress  may  have  cause  to 
regret. 

The  conflict  between  the  Board  and  the 
general  counsel,  now  out  In  the  open,  in- 
volves many  other  Important  ls.sues  of  policy. 
As  a  result,  both  labor  and  management  are 
confronted  with  a  double  standard  provoca- 
tive of  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  their 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Rejection  of  the 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  NLRB  by  abolishing 
the  office  of  the  general  ccunsel  and  assign- 
ing his  functions  to  the  Board  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  replacing  Mr.  Denham  by 
an  official  who  will  cooperate  with  the  Board 
Instead  of  obstructing  Its  activities  and  im- 
pairing its  efficiency  as  a  regulatory  agency. 


Letter   of  Appreciation   From   Displaced 
Persons  Settled  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  a  group  of  former  displaced  per- 
sons who  have  been  resettled  in  the 
United  States  called  on  me  in  my  oflBce. 
They  were  a  fine-looking  group  of  peo- 
ple, such  as  might  be  found  in  any  Amer- 
ican community.  One  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  their  passionate  sense 
of  gratitude  at  being  in  America.  The 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  them  who  had  acted  as  group  leader. 
He  referred  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow 
immigrants  as  present-day  pilgrims. 
Shining  through  the  lapses  in  language 
In  this  letter  is  a  true  and  moving  elo- 
quence. It  is  so  touching  that  I  should 
like  to  introduce  it  into  the  Rkcord  and 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  ex- 
artly  as  I  received  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

315  East  2C9  Strket. 
BsoNX  67.  New  Yoek.  June  7,  1950. 
Senator  Heebeht  H.  Lehman, 

Wajshmgton.  D.  C. 
DxAs  SxNATOt:  May  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  your  kindness  in  your  receiv- 
ing with  much  very  much  attention  the 
group  of  the  present  day  pilgrims.  It  was  a 
iJemonstration  for  the  greatness  of  oiir  coun- 
try. For  its  genius  of  government  ty  the 
con&eut  of  the  people. 


Tou  noted  the  little  girl.  Miriam  E'chel. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  we  celebrated  her 
elevent  birthday.  Thought  of  her  father 
who  was  gassed  In  the  crematories  of  the 
ctirsed  be  the  memory  Hitler.  She  grew  up 
in  the  wtids  cf  Siberia,  where  her  mother 
was  cutting  down  trees.  There  in  snow  she 
laid,  wTapped  in  rags,  fed  with  sour  bread 
and  rein  water.  Now,  she  Is  our  conutry,  at- 
tending our  public  schools  visiting  with  the 
Senator  of  the  Empire  State.  Is  it  not 
wonderful? 

In  the  same  group  was  a  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anshe!  Borjakovsky,  629  West  136  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  She  had  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, who  would  be  now  fifteen  years  old.  she 
is  not  among  us  now.  In  the  empire  of  Sta- 
lin, there  was  no  bread  for  the  daughter  of 
the  Borjakovsky.  She  died  of  hunger.  The 
parents  worked,  begged,  stole,  still  they  could 
not  have  enough  food  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ter alive.  On  a  field  of  White  Russia,  mother 
had  to  dig  with  stick  a  grave  for  her  daugh- 
ters eternal  rest.  Will  they  ever  be  able  to 
down  their  sorrows?  Miriams  mother  who 
siu-vlved  the  slave  camp  of  Stalin  Is  in  a 
happier  condition,  she  will  live  to  see  her 
daughter  mature  under  the  sunny  skies  of 
America. 

You  noted  the  special  mark  of  the  pil- 
grims the  burned  numbers  on  their  hands. 
This  will  stay  with  them  to  the  ends  of  their 
days. 

They  were  glad  to  hear  about  the  DP  bill, 
because  It  will  make  possible  for  their  friends 
to  share  the  blessings  of  America. 

God  bless  you  for  the  wisdom  In  giving 
them  the  kind  hand. 
Sincerely, 

Davh)  EzaKiMCorT. 


Antistrike  LefisIaHoa  and  the  Switch- 
Ben's  Strike — Telegrams  from  Resi- 
dents of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  30  tele- 
grams coming  from  various  sections  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  with  reference  to 
antistrike  legislation  and  the  switch- 
men's strike  which  Is  scheduled  to  be 
called  on  June  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

BsxwsTxa,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Hon    Andkiw  Schoeppel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  take  action  at  once  to  head  off 
Switchmen's  strike  called  for  Jime  25.  If 
they  strike  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  will  be 
paralyzed.  We  still  have  55  cars  CCC  wheat 
to  ship  before  harvest  and  harvest  will  be 
here  In  10  days  with  a  good  crop. 

ComT  GBAnr  Co. 
Chas.  R.  Corrrr. 

AaLZNCTON,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Akduw  Schokfpsl, 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  reported  switchmen's  walkout  dtiring 
harvest  would  result  in  serious  loss  to  wheat 


growers.     Please  contact  executlTes  for  lm« 

mediate  solution  In  behalf  of  constlttieocy. 

THS   COOPZEATrVK  XZCHAKGS. 

Jebst  N.  HUfSHAw.  Manager, 

WiCHrrA.  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Andrew  SchoEppel, 
United  States  Seriate, 

Washington,   D.  C: 
Reports  Indicate  railroad  strike  next  week. 
Hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent. 
Understand  Rock  Island  only  railroad  serving 
Wichita.     Your  attention  appreciated. 

WicHTTA  Union  Stock  Taiss  Co., 
Dan  C.  SMrrH.  President, 

CoLBT,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Senator  Andkew  Schoefpzl, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  haa 
called  strike  on  Rock  Island  and  four  other 
Western  railroads  at  6  a.  m..  June  25.  Urge 
enactment  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent 
such  strike  to  protect  Interests  of  the  public. 

CooPB  GSAiN,  Inc. 


Galva,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Andexw  Schoepfel. 

Senator,  United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
A  strike  catislng  the  shut-down  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  will  stop  our  elevator  opera- 
tions and  cause  loss  to  wheat  farmers  In  our 
territory.  A  strike  Is  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified. 

ANTCIIC   GkAXN  Co. 

TopKKA,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Andsew  F.  Scrozppei., 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  tirge  your  support  to  stop  the  railroad 
strike. 

TopEKA  FoTJNnrr  ft  laow  Woucs  Co, 
G.  L.  Bteee. 

AiUNCTON,  Kans.,  June  22,  19S0. 
Hon.  Andkew  Schoepfei., 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Heavy  harvest  In  Arlington.     Community 
railroad   service   desperately   needed.      Halt 
strike  immediately  for  national  Interest. 
The  Abungton  Elbtatob  Co., 
A.  J.  Wasta,  Manager. 

Canton,  Kans.,  June  22.  1950. 
Senator  Andisw  Schoefpel, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
If  switchmen's  strike  called  will  block  oor 
elevator  and  seriously   affect   movement  of 
grain.     Will  appreciate  any  Immediate  ac- 
tion you  may  take  to  avert  this  strike. 

M.  D.  FiSHn. 
Canton  Elevator  Co. 

WiCHTTA,  Kans.,  June  22,  1950, 
The  Honorable  Aniwew  F.  Scbokppb.. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Scheduled  strike  June  25  of  Bock  Islantf 
switchmen  will  cause  great  damage  to  us  and 
the  economy  of  this  State.  Suitable  legisla- 
tion compel  both  sides  to  accept  recom- 
mendations President's  Emergency  Board  es- 
sential to  protect  public  Interests. 

Cauoll  M.  Wqxis. 

BtncBtNSON.  Kans.,  Juiu  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Andssw  Schoefpel, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.T 
Present  threatened  raU  strike  illustrates 
Imperative  need  Immediate  legislative  action 
outlawing  strikes  in  efsentlal  indiutrles  and 
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wr^lcM  mhen  public  Interest  U  Involred. 
I  hop*  you  win  make  every  possible  effort  to 
remedy  thU  condltioi  tnd  to  prevent  thl« 
•trlkc. 

J     P     OSUTXITAM. 

Pnsulmt.  th€  Hutchinson  Foutidrjf 
S  Steel  Co 

HcTCHiKscif.  Kans..  June  23,  1950. 
Senator  AxMrar  ScMoorzu 
Seriate  Office  Building. 

Waihtngton.  D  C: 
Prcpoaed  itrlke  erf  iwitchmen  on  Bock 
tmtmwt^  lines  will  bave  diM«truus  rScct  on  the 
eorrent  wheat  h*rTe«t  and  otherwi*e  terj- 
OMly  JnterT^re  with  agriculture  and  Jnduatry 
tn  Mutchlnaon  and  •ou'hwe«t  Kanaa*  We 
ur«e  yrAt  tn  tafe«  aU  pc4Mtbl«  le«al  action  to 
atert  thl*  atrllie  and  to  ••r'lre  an  tTUtt*W« 
ar'tleimnt  (A  tbe  Jmxtfm  under  eUatw.g  ;e«»l 

pr/wera. 

WejeMU.  0    ftoLMM, 
^f,i4*nt     ttutfhinmm   f**mm^t*  of 
Com  me* re 

r.  f.«»-f  A«t<an»  r    >•' M- 'rt-M., 

jl»»(«<''  '/  *    <•  /»  '    'J  '•(> 

Wt  rtg'/f^  *  y  {'''''-'*(  tM  r»tir'/«4  ftrtlM 
Mltl«d  iiif  Jui  »  y.  h*  p»ftali-»  t'<  *>»•  H'"* 
U,«i»(i.  M  •111  ji»rtl«llr  rafii;y/«  Mir  m»ra»t 
a«.d  tM  lBfKe«t  tndualfjf  »i»  tfie  hmi*  We 
Uf|te  ImflieOUU  tt*!**  »*  taken  I"  pf/Ui/'t  tl^ 
nuhu  'jf  laf»a  maJ'Tlty  ut  pe'Jple  agaliMrt 
Nnall  minority. 

H     C    JrWDllTM, 
^rrtM/i-tif,  tht  Hu\rh\n»t,n  Board  of 
Trade  A$»ociatton. 

RuTc-mNkOH.  KAi«a.,  /«n«  2J,  1950. 
Bon   Akdt  KCMOtprtL.  i'cnaJor, 
Senate  Office  Butldmg. 

Washington.  D  C  .' 
We  would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do 
to  prevent  ewitchmen's  airlke   being  called 
Sunday.      Also   yoior    aupport    oX    leglaUtloa 
•void  these  crlpplng  sirikea. 

J.  S.  Dillon  &  Storis  Co, 
By  John  L.  CaAwroao. 

Wellington,  Kans..  Junt  22.  1950. 
B<m.  Andkzw  Schoctpel, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  avert  IX  at  all  possible  Impending 
switchmen's  strike  on  Rock  Island  Railroad 
and  other  uivolved  lines. 

National  PrRNirtTut 

llANtTACTL-aiNG   CO. 

WicHTTA.  Kaws  .  June  22,  1950. 
Bcnator  And«ew  Scnotrm., 
Senate  Office  Ruildmg. 

Wafhtngton.  D  C: 
Rock.  Island  Railroad  advises  they  will  be 
compelled  to  ceaae  operations  if  switchmen's 
■irlke  threat  Is  carried  out.  We  and  many 
others  have  suffered  Irreparable  loss  and 
damage  as  result  of  recent  strikes  on  Santa 
Ft  and  Missouri  Pacific ,  and  now  again  we 
must  bear  additional  loaaes  If  Rock  Island 
ceases  operation.  How  long  must  public  suf- 
fer such  bartlshlps  and  losses  before  correc- 
tive action  Is  taken?  Urge  you  exert  every 
effort  to  enact  legislation  to  ptrotect  pubUo 
against  further  losses  resulting  from  railroad 
strike. 

Ths  KAMsaa  Mzluno  Ca. 
R.  WaiB  UcCujL.  President. 

TorxMJk.  Kams..  Juna  22,  1950. 
AJtvurm  F.  Scucrrm., 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Orderly  tranaportatk>n  and  distribution  of 
(oods  aeain  ttarcatened  by  railway.  I  \irg« 
your  arttve  support  to  congreaalonal  action 
that  will  outlaw  such  threat  to  pubUa 
walXar*. 

K.   C.  KlUtWtl'lEB, 

W.  A.  L.  Thompson  Hard u or*. 


Inman.  Kaws.,  Jun«  22,  1950. 
Senator  Schokppix. 
Senate  Chambers. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Do  everything  po«slble  to  prevent  switch- 
men's strike      Enact   legislation   to   prevent 
future  strikes. 

Tkixsen  QaAiM  Co. 

Libceal.  Kans.,  June  22.  1950. 
Hon.  Antwtw  ScH')vrTL, 

United  States  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Railroad  switchmen  •  strike  will  •♦op  all 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  private 
movement  of  grain.  Will  cause  shut-down 
our  Ux>a  pTfjcesalng  pi  ant  Urge  you  do  all 
pcesibic  U>  prrvrnl  strike  at  this  time 

Lf«»rr  Gsain  A  Mn-Utio  Co.,  Inc. 

Mvi.t.tmnuK.  Kaw*  .  Jun^i  12,  IfM. 
Senator  Awmrw  Mf-woerm, 

Wuthifiytrm,  D  O.f 
Tt.rea»^n*d     •h'i*-d'/«n    '/f    lC/<k    WafWl 

a«a/tl»#    afi'l  tmrm  mf  t^mmiU>4t  Up  iMAdle  0r<rp, 

We  iiaad  f/ut  r»«l(» 

TH«    fc«*«-'r     k  "  M4M«f, 

(.iMfSAi    KAna.  June  itil,  ifM, 
ff'/ti    AMi/arw  >v  iiof  f^rt, 
MeiiuH  Offlt.4  Uu    liing. 

Wathtnglnn,  D  C  ■ 
Pending  ratlrc^ad  strike  »<-h«dul«d  fur  Sun- 
day a  m  win  •rri'/UAiy  Unimir  our  u(iera- 
tli'H,  sttice  we  are  l<.<  a'r<i  on  R<)<  k  Island 
Itnllnrnd  only.  TliU  ►ru-.  n  nt  ytai  wiicn  we 
are  moving  tuutAe  i<jtii. .>«."■  r'TiKhables  due 
to  Increased  demfid  {:<  n.  a  in  .a  harvest  cur 
territory.  Anything  yuu  can  do  to  ward  off 
•trike  will  be  KreRtly  appreciated. 

BLAKfMoRE   baoa    OaocEST   Co., 
Don  Zook. 

Norton,  Kans  ,  June  22.  1950. 
Hon.  Andhfw  F   Schoepfel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  urgently  request  that  Congress  take 
immediate  steps  to  enact  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  threatening  railroad  strike  which  is 
set  for  Sunday,  June  25.  In  the  face  of 
harvest,  a  walk-out  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road will  deal  this  community  a  fatal  blow, 
as  we  have  only  Rock  Island  facilities  to  shdp 
wheat 
Thank  you. 

Ralph    Reich    Goaim. 
By  A.  E.  ScHATsa. 


KisuET.  Ka.ns.,  June  22,  1950. 
Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel. 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C.: 
Box  car  situation  very  acute  here.     We  art 
pretesting  railroad  strike  effective  June  35. 
We  are  asking  relief 

Kismet  Eothtt  ExcH.tNci. 

WiXLSFORD,  Kans.,  June  22.  1950. 
ANoarw  Schoeppel. 

United  States  Senstor.  of  Kansas. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  switchmen's  strike  if  carried 
through  will  tie  up  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Sunday. 
Situation  critical.  Urge  that  you  do  all  pos- 
•ibie  to  avert  this  or  any  new  aUikes  called 
during  harvest. 

-      DtTNBAB  OKAni  CO. 

KzsKCT.  Kans  .  June  22.  1950. 
Senator  Anobsw  Schocppsl. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Grain  ear  ahortage  very  acuts  bsre.     Ws 
BTOCsst  railroad  auike  June  26.    Tour  efforU 
for  rellsf  of  situation  asked. 

McCOIXOM   OSAIN   Co. 


ToPTKA.  Kans..  June  12. 1950. 
Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppsl, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Railroad  strikes  are  a  continual  menace  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  residents.  Ws 
have  approximately  100.000  depending  on  ths 
city  as  their  only  sotirce  of  potable  water. 
The  city  supply  depends  on  the  regular  de- 
livery of  lime,  alimi.  and  fuel  oil.  The  rail- 
roads are  the  only  practical  means  of  trans- 
portation. Any  Influence  you  can  use  to 
provide  a  method  of  settling  these  disputes 
without  tying  up  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads will  be  appreciated 

Lt.oTO  B  Smith, 
Woter  Commisiioner, 

ToncKA  K4Mfl  ,  Jun4  27.  1950. 
Btnmtor  AmMww  nrturtrm.. 

Wuthtngt'/n.  D.  Of 
W'/rk  tf//^(;/»<(s  raiiro*'!  ^nipUff^n  trf>*4l* 
U\*A   f'/r   K'wUy   will   a^ri/'Mly   aff>'t   \A%rt% 
'/V*f«M'^.«     (yitf  tfi./'  f«/,ii»»*«  s<rfyi/»d  ir^ 

tX/0*    UtO'.d       iUv   tfrn, •'!.-•«   S/ll/'f.    »/7    \i^ 

»i//f/p»Hm  mtMi  |^*V«iit  (u<>ira  'y  urr«i '.««, 

W    V    Hmhu  I . 
B$atrtc4  ftmd*  C<9. 

l'«r*To«,  Kans  ,  June  22.  t9i0. 
AHRsrw  F  N<  H'/srm., 

Htmilitf    Wa»hington,  D   O-t 

Ws  bitterly  op|*<»«  tlis  threatensd  strtk* 

of  switchmen  on  June  33      Urijs  luiii^dlats 

legislation  to  stop  tt.    Wilt  hurt  farmer*  and 

businessmen  itevrrely.    Ooud  crop  to  be  »av«d. 

Uppcmdahl  Grain  Co. 

Preston  Co-uf  Grain  and  Mercantilx. 

Oriei  Grain  Co. 

Ramona  Kans.,  June  22,  1950. 
Hon.    Andrew   Schoeppel, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C* 
Strike  called  for  6  a.  m.  Sunday  APL 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America;  eug- 
^est  immediate  legislation  prevent  same. 
Harvest  due  full  swing  next  week.  Severs 
car  shortage  here. 

R.  K.  Chandler.  Manager, 
Co-Op  Eltvator  Co. 


Inman.  Kans..  June  22,  1950. 
Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel, 
Senate  Chambers. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Protest     threatened     switchmen's     strike. 
Will  disrupt  our  plant  at  Buhler  and  Inmans; 
favor  legislation  to  prevent  further  tie-ups. 
Buhler  Mill  Ele\'ator  Co. 


Kansas  CTtt,  Mo.,  June  22,  1950.    *? 
Andrew  F  Schoeppei  . 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  has 
announced  Its  Intention  to  strike  the  Rock 
Island  and  four  other  roads  June  25.  This  In 
defiance  of  emergency  boards  recommenda- 
tion. The  undersii?ned  is  a  traffic  and  trans- 
portation association  of  flcur  mills  located 
at  Kansas  City  and  numerous  points  In  Kan- 
sas including  points  on  Rock  Island,  some 
of  which  are  served  by  Rock  Island  exclu- 
sively. We  believe  switchmen's  action  arbi- 
trary and  shows  dlsixieltlon  to  Ignore  orderly 
processes  set  up  for  protection  all  concerned. 
Public  Interest  Is  paramount  to  that  oi  a  lew 
switchmen  and  such  a  condition  should  not 
be  tolerated.  We  do  not  favor  oppression  of 
labor  but  they  should  abide  by  the  same  rules 
as  others.  We  urge  such  action  by  Congress 
as  necessary  prevent  this  strike. 

Kansas-Miseouri  RrvxR  MiLUl, 

J.  W.  HOLLOWAT, 

£xccuttr«  Secrttarf. 
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Fuhoa  E.  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

of   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tuianlmou.5  coiucnt  to  have  placed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  RiroRO  the  second  in  a 
ierles  ot  articles  by  Mr.  Charlen  Van  De- 
tander,  m  well  a^  an  PdJtorUl  entitled 
"If  Puiton  L?wU  Ha/J  the  fH/yry."  which 
were  puhlUhfd  in  the  Jifv  York.  Po«t  ot» 
TYiur^ujf.  June  22  M^  mb*T%  of  th^  »en- 
mKo  will  r^rall  i.h»t  I  p'.;»rM  t/**  nr»t  of 
t^^/'  t^rlPt  tiu  Mr  f  uM'/n  K  L'-iUs,  Jf  ,  In 
t^i*  Au(/fntii%  of  th-  lt.toto  tm  Tu^^ty 
Mr  Van  Dfyatuirt  *  nt-totui  matailrm-nt 
snd  ill*  ni,fj/i\it\  m^n'  \4-tur^i*  un*'tiiUtn 
\>'/  M*'fn>/*f<s  hi  \\,f.  Oitivvfun  t»()d  J/y  lb* 

7Ufti^  ix'itm  tvi  ii\i\fii\im,  \\\f  srtkl* 
an/l  tt^  'Jif.ii\  v.'ie  f>rd«-i>d  to  be  printed 
In  t'ktr  \Uti%t).  u,*  folUiWa; 
(from  ths  Hew  York  Post  of  Juns  21,  l»Ml 

Toe  Nazi  Orricut  D*ft<  amco  Lewis  a« 
"Pactual,  Fair  ' 

(By  Charles  Van  Devander) 

Washinoton  June  22  —Hans  Thomisn,  top 
0.?rmHn  Embassy  official  In  Washington,  de- 
acribed  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  to  his  superiors 
In  Berlin  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  radio 
commentator  whose  attitude  toward  Nazi 
Germany  was  "factual  and  unprejudiced." 

•He  attempts  to  support  the  Isolationist 
line  In  his  commentary  on  foreign  affairs," 
Thomsen  said  In  a  secret  code  cable  to  ths 
German  Foreign  Office  on  Augtist  8.  1940. 

This  message,  along  with  other  official 
Nazi  reports  relating  to  the  Washington  com- 
mentator of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, was  among  a  mass  of  German  docu- 
ments captured  by  the  United  States  Army 
In  Berlin,  and  which  are  now  In  the  pos- 
session of  this  Government. 

Thomsen's  appraisal  of  Pulton  Lewis  was 
written  in  response  to  a  direct  request  from 
Nazi  officials  In  Berlin,  who  wanted  to  know 
how  much  weight  the  radio  commentator 
carried  here. 

Two  weeks  earlier  Lewis  had  been  quoted 
In  a  dispatch  sent  from  Habana  by  Kurt  Sell. 
press  adviser  of  the  Washington  Embassy. 
Sell  said  that  Lewis  had  approachsd  him 
with  a  suggestion  that  Hitler  publicly  appeal 
to  President  Roosevent  to  get  British  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  to  call  off  his  "senseless" 
and  "pigheaded"  resistance  to  Germany. 

Lewis  has  denied  to  the  Post  that  he  had 
any  surh  conversation  with  Sell. 

One  Schmidt,  apparently  the  man  of  that 
name  who  was  then  head  of  the  press  office 
In  Berlin,  promptly  cabled  Thomsen  asking 
for  his  views  "concerning  the  Importance  of 
Fulton  Lewis." 

Thomsen,  as  charge  d'affaires,  was  the  top 
Nazi  representative  here  In  the  absence  of 
Ambassador  Hans  Dleckoff,  who  had  been  re- 
called to  Berlin — permanently,  as  It  turned 
out — for  "consultations." 

In  reply  to  the  Inquiry  from  Berlin.  Thom- 
sen said  that  the  suggestion  attributed  to 
Lewis  undoubtedly  was  "well  meant,"  but 
that  Lewis  was  not,  in  himself,  very  impor- 
tant. 

Thomsen's  message,  found  5  years  later  in 
offlcial  Nazi  files  in  Berlin,  said: 

"The  following  may  be  said  concerning 
the  Importance  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.: 

"L.  is  one  of  the  younger  news  announcers 
of     the     well-knowu    radio    company,    ths 


Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  has  enjoyed  a 
particular  success  of  late,  and  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sell. 

"He  attempts  to  support  the  isolationist 
line  in  his  commentary  on  foreign  affairs. 
He  takes  an  attitude  toward  Garmany  which 
is  factual  and  unprejudiced,  so  that  ths 
proposal  In  question  was  certainly  well 
meant. 

"On  the  other  hand,  L.  does  not  have  as 
much  political  significance  as  eoms  leading 
American  commentators.  The  proposal  in 
question,  therefore,  probably  arises  mostly 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  personali- 
ties Involved  to  g-Jln  attention.  Similar  pro- 
posals are  frequently  made  to  the  Embassy 
by  well'msanins  »ut  unlnfiusnttal  persons. ** 

"Thomsen  s.'lvised  afa'nst  any  spp«al  to 
FDR  to  act  as  m«d)st4n'  between  HJt;«r  and 
CbtJfrbJn  \n  so  doinc,  he  ftpp«if*nt)7  UmM 
hX»    J«*d    Itrrm    ths    iir,tnt^Yi^»\f%irt,tc    Uin«    tii 

iMrJln  •  t^^pffniui  to  ths  eozi^w^m  «redtt«d 

'tt^/rn'^n  U,14  hts  intfMrrV/f*  »n  ths  f'^stfft 
(m^M  *h4t  •♦♦,*/;*•  t/f  FttmUi'tti  U'itHm^m\% 
mealr>«t  t>>s  Kaxis  \ia4  ft*»i>  ¥MXf\f»4  up  \n 

«»trvi/?«  A««,  *i»»d  Ut  "'nt«ft  ihm  stUr»U'/n  ni 
An>Mf\'^u  smmrn  •  •  •  d«iM><K  t^M  polMU 
est  «i>h)t/«tir»  In  (/f4«f  Ui  tunUmt  tUMum* 
♦•It's  rmm\mruitti  " 
Ills  in«««s«s  t')  R«rMn  e//neludsdf 
"I(t  visw  Hi  tits  lnt.srnal  iMlitiest  sHua- 
tt/>n  and  ths  alm/wphsrs  tit  hatred  stfalnst 
us  s  m«dtsil'.>n  appeal  to  R'VNMvett  at  this 
time  would  bs  sxptutisd  primarily  as  s  sign 
of  Oermatt  weakiit>aa  and  of  a  fear  to  under* 
take  a  military  a«iutult  against  England. 

"Moreover,"  hs  continued,  "Roossvelf 
would  bs  mads  to  appear  In  the  eyes  of  ths 
American  voters  as  ths  best  qualified  inter- 
national mediator,  recognized  even  by  ths 
Fuehrer  himself,  and  this  would  llkewlss 
strengthen  his  chances  for  election." 


[From  the  New  York  Post  of  June  22.  1950 J 
Lr  FtJLTON  Lewis  Had  tiiz  Stort 

In  this  newspaper  yesterday  Charles  Van 
Devander  disclosed  that  secret  Nazi  files  now 
In  the  possession  of  this  Government  report 
that  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  offered  free  advice  to 
Adolf  Hitler  In  the  crucial  months  of  1940^ 
As  we  read  Van  Devander's  dispatch  and  the 
supplementary  report  published  In  our  news 
columns  today,  one  thought  continually  re- 
curred. What  wotild  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr., 
radio's  golden  voice  of  reaction,  have  done  If 
he  had  gotten  a  comparable  story  on  a  liberal 
commentator?  Would  the  air  waves  have 
been  big  enough  to  hold  him? 

Let  us  elaborate  the  fantasy.  Let  us  im- 
agine that  Lewis  had  just  obtained  a  docu- 
ment from  the  secret  files  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  reporting  that  a  liberal  commen- 
tator (well  call  him  John  Doe)  had  ap- 
proached the  Russians  in  1940  outlining  a 
plan  to  end  British  resistance  to  nazlsm. 
Remember  that  was  the  era  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  when  Moscow  echoed  Berlin  and 
all  Its  agents  were  crying  for  an  end  to  the 
imperialist  war.  Suppose  Lewis  now  found  a 
secret  cable  message  from  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy to  the  Kremlin  which  contained  these 
passages: 

"In  full  recognition  of  this  actual  or  pre- 
sumed situation.  John  Doe  approached  me 
yesterday.  Doe,  who  has  been  friendly  with 
me  for  12  years,  highly  respectable,  an  Amer- 
ican Journalist  admiring  Russia  and  Com- 
rade Stalin,  a  political  commentator  with  a 
major  broadcasting  chain  •  •  •  declared 
that  the  people  wanted  no  war,  but  were 
rather  defenseless  against  Roosevelt's  refined 
tactics,  especially  now  that  he  has  made  Con- 
gress a  yes  apparatus  with  no  will  of  its  own 
•  •  •  (Doe  therefore  requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  expound  the  fcdlowiiig  idea,  which 
he  has  discussed  with  several  serious-minded 
people.  Have  Stalin  send  a  telegram  to 
Roosevelt  of  no  more  than  200  words  (recent 


speech  of  Stalin  was  too  long  for  the  avo-ags 
American)  of  approximately  the  following 
content : 

"You,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  •  •  •  con- 
stantly expressed  the  wish  to  see  a  bloody 
war  avoided  •  •  •  therefore,  I  request 
you.  for  your  part  to  approach  ChtirchiU 
and  to  talk  Ixim  out  of  his  senseless  pig- 
headedness." 

"JournalUt  Doe  added  that  Roosevelt 
would  naturally  answer  with  Inclviuty  and 
animosity;  that  didn't  matter.  But  upon 
the  North  American  people,  and  above  all 
upon  South  America,  ths  appeal  will  make  a 
deep  ixapresslon  and  In  no  sense  would  be  In- 
terpreted In  seriotis- thinking  circles  as 
weakness." 

We  are  sure  that  Lewis  wotild  not  bavt 
eon«*d«d  a  fry  pfMsiMs  eompflexltles  In  the 
nuiry  Me  wotild  have  ran.  Boi  walk^,  to 
ths  tiMiftmi  tnUitfphtftut  and  |>fsswif<  ttM 
ntuiUitn  ■«  tf/tynitttt*f  »iS4mni*  that  s^/w 
mmniMUir  tym  w««  a  n^tmAmn  agent  wnm  tia^ 
f^rtmtiuui  shsmtlMMly  wit»>  th«  HuseisM  fm' 
\mmi  sitd  *<»Untl*»f»A  trim  ettittts0\  Vt  iH* 
K/*mlMi  H«  W'/iitd  have  \tii0fpnrtM4  snf 
C0t,\»U  ua  t/f'y/f  iH  guDt  Ms  wrtiid  tiav* 
KfiMti  ifm»viit  ittui  tut  niunrt.uma  asksd 

IMrMis  we  f«js<»t  ttiM  L«wi«  thought' pr/MMss 
ws  d/»  n/H  «'/f»isnd  thst  Uwls  was  a  Ns«| 
agent.  Our  gusas  u  that  hs  was  a  mlscui4«d 
emiMttsrsd  iw^tsii/^nist  wtvi  fiwilishiy  bsiisvad 
tia  eoutd  Mvs  tiumsnliy  by  h«tplf»g  Hitler 
bring  England  to  hat  knsss,  H*  may  even 
have  advancMd  hu  (>«ac«  f'/rmula  in  Isss  for* 
mal  terms  than  ths  captursd  doeumsnts  sug« 
gest  Ws  do  not  know.  Ws  rsservs  final 
judgment  until  all  the  returns  are  In  But, 
to  quots  Lswis'  favortts  approach  in  damn* 
ing  men  on  lesser  evldsncs,  ws  believe  the 
country  has  ths  right  to  know  ths  full  story. 
As  he  has  said  so  often  in  rscent  months. 
let's  open  the  files  to  the  public  and  find 
out  everything  the  Nazis  had  to  say  about 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Letter  From  ConstkneBt — ^AaUf  oaki 
tlie  Mid- York  WeeUj 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NTW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  r^Hirks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  a  constituent: 

Madison  Count  r.  N.  Y.,  March  18, 1950. 
The  Honorable  Edwin  Akthttr  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  have  noted  the  an* 
tagonism  of  the  Mid-York  Weekly,  published 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  by  Robert  C.  Roborts. 
against  you.  I  cannot  tinderstand  it.  Mr. 
Roberts  Is  the  Republican  county  chairman 
as  you  knew,  and  he  has  been  very  bitter 
against  you.  It  Is  no  doubt  a  concerted 
action  to  beat  you  at  the  primaries  in  order 
to  put  In  a  man  who  will  bow  to  the  boas 
and  whom  they  can  control. 

The  Mid-York  paper  has  bought  up  a  lot 
of  papers  and  they  no  doubt  have  in  mind 
the  control  of  our  next  Congressman.  I  may 
say  with  truth  that  the  cotxnty  chairman 
Is  not  popular  with  the  general  run  ot  the 
people  and  anything  that  may  be  done  to 
counteract  him  would  be  recelvied  wltb  great 
aatisfactlon  by  the  electcrate. 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

U.  C 


.• 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVIMS 

IN  TWE  IK>CSE  or  REPRESKJCTATlvBS 

Monday.  Jane  26.  1950 
l£r    EVIN8.    Mr    SpetJter.    the    de- 

Tdopirent  of  the  Cumberland  River  in 
Tennessee  by  ihe  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thor iiy  represents  one  ol  the  cheruhed 
hopes  of  the  people  of  my  Sute.  In 
Una  connection,  the  President  has  called 
npoQ  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
make  a  sunrey  and  report  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  development  of  the  Cumber- 
land by  the  T^'A— an  interim  report  of 
this  survey  has  recenUy  been  made  by 
the  chamnan  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlu  m  the  Apperidix  of  the  Record, 
I  destre  to  Include  a  letter  frtrn  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  a  copy  of  this  Interim 
report,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashnlle  Tennessean.  da  led  June 

23.  last. 
The  letter,  report,  and  editoral  follow ; 

TfO.  Whiti  Hccsk. 
Washtn^on.  June  21.  1950. 

■oB  Jot  L  S<m*s, 

MouM  of   tUjireaentattttt. 

Washington.  D   C. 

T^.«  CammtsauAM  Eni«  In  cry  letter  of 
r^t>nui7  a.  1»50  I  »<l»t««<i  y^a  t*"»t  ^***  T*"- 
iiiMrr  Vftiley  AuUiotity  bad  beer,  requested 
to  bring  up  to  date  I'-a  report  cf  Pebni*ry 
27.  HK5.  on  ihe  relationship  bitween  the 
Tennence  and  CMmbertand  mvers  (H  Doc. 
107.  7*th  Cijng, .  1st  •«««  i 

I  Am  cncioaing.  lor  your  Inlormatlon.  a 
copy  of  an  Interim  report  on  the  subject. 
whicb  I  b«T«  received  from  U»  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  aeema  to  me  that  a 
revmluatlon  or  the  plan*  and  methods  of 
deTelopaaent  at  the  raeoureea  at  th*  Cumber. 
Und  Birer  U  neceM»ry  but  I  am  sure  you 
wUl  acre*  that  submiauon  of  my  Qffi<:ial 
report  and  recommendatioDa  to  the  Crn- 
greaa.  tO(fether  with  aiich  leglsU  iTe  prcpo- 
■»>m  u  may  aeem  appropriate  jnder  sec- 
tlona  22  and  23  of  tbe  Tennesaee  Valley  Act. 
ahould  avatt  corapieUon  ol  th«  Tennesaee 
Valley  Authority  study. 

Very  aincerely  yoars. 

HaiBT  8.  Tkomam. 


Vuxrr  AxnmLmrtj. 

EnoxttUe,  Tenn..  rebrumrf  27,  19S0. 
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The  Whtt€  House.  iraaAnt^tot.  D.  C. 
IfT  Oaaa  Ma.  Paasaurr:  In  your  memo- 
rmcdum  at  January  20.  1960.  you  requested 
that  v«  bring  up  to  date  the  report  which 
«r  made  in  1M5  oo  the  CumbcrUnd  River 
•cd  tu  relatlooahlp  to  the  Tcnneeeee  Blver. 
In  our  IMS  report  ve  atated.  a*  our  gen- 
tT«l  coodtaUoaa.  that  the  Cuaterland  and 
TrnnmurT  Rivera  eahlblt  feneruUy  aimUar 
cLaradciiaUca,  that  the  Cuaberland  can  and 
,ii.pyM  be  dewlopad  on  the  aairi«  Inttoalve 
t^^tf  M  the  TenaeaMe.  ajoA  that  tor  most 
ecQfumieal  aad  aCacttve  reauita  •tnietures 
OB  the  Cuaaherlaad  ahoold  be  daHl(xted.  con- 
■tmcted.  and  operated  to  meet  the  neede 
of  att  tAt^patad  9ftttmm  emtaractDc  both  the 

^— * — d  Rivera.    We  be- 

■iUl  aound. 
tB  the  Coaaberiand 
vtth  currently 


Important  prcblema  concerning  It — which.  In 
our  Judi?roent.  relate  prhnariiy  to  the  type 
of   project*  to  be  built  on  the  tower  Cum- 
berland below  NaahvUle.  and  to  the  opera- 
tion  of    exlattni?   and    future   projecta    l?i   a 
manner  which  will  produce  the  ureatest  poa- 
■tble  Leneflta— will  require  a  restudy  of  the 
situation   before  we  can  aubmit  a   new   re- 
jK,rt  In  accordance  with   y  ur  request.     We 
shall,  of  course,  proceed  with  such  a  study 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  make  what- 
ever contribution  we  can  toward  helping  to 
find  a  aoluuon  of  existing  problems,  and  to 
that  end  are  requesting  the  cooperation  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  furnishing  to  ua 
and  reviewing  with  our  engineers  such  field 
data  and  other   material   as   the  Corps   haa 
collected  *ith  respect  to  the  area  Involved. 
We  do  not  plan  to  carry  on  basic  Held  stud- 
ies, though  such  studies,  either  ty  the  Corps 
of  Enjrlneers  or  TVA.  may  become  necessary 
If  data  already  collected  by  the  Corps  prove 
Inadequate      Pending   cnir.plet icn    of    a   full 
rep<»^.  we  are  submltUng  this  Inter.m  state- 
ment summarising  in  general  terms  the  ex- 
Htmg  situation  with  respect  to  development 
of  the  Cumberland  River  Basin  and  the  na- 
ture  of   the   principal  problems   as   we   now 
see  them. 

Of  the  projeca  proposed  for  the  Cumber- 
land River  Baain.  Dale  Hollow  Dam  has  been 
completed   by  the  Corps  of   Engineers,   and 
Center  HUl  and  Wolf  Creek  Dams  are  neartng 
completion.    These  three  dams,  ail  of  which 
are  located  above  Nashville,  wul  produce  sub- 
Btaniial  quantities  of  electric  power  in  addl- 
uou     to     affording     flood-control     benefits. 
Since   the  TVA  power   service   area   haa  for 
Si^me  years  included  most  cf  the  Cumberland 
River  Basin,  the  TVA  system  Is  the  logical 
outlet  for  power  generated  at  projects  located 
on  the  Cumberland  River  and  its  tributaries. 
In  recogmtion  of  this  fact,  TVA  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  under  tlie 
F.ood  Control  Act  of  1944  has  responsibility 
for    marketing    pwwer    generated    at    hydro- 
electric projecta  operated  by  the  Department 
of   the  Army,   have  entered   into  an   agree - 
naent  providing  for  sale  to  TVA  of  electro 
power  generated  at  the  Dale  Hollow,  Center 
Hill,  and  Wolf  Creek  projects.     Power  gen- 
erat*^  at  Dale  Hollow  la  now  being  delivered 
In  accordance  with  this  agreement.    In  addi- 
tion, a  memorandum  of  agreement  has  been 
entered  Into  between  the  Corpti  of  Engineers 
and  TVA  which  provides,  in  general,  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  responsible  for 
operation  of   the   projects,   will,   insofar   as 
consistent  with  flood-conuol  requirements, 
schedule  releases  of  water  m  accordance  with 
TV.\'5    requesu    In    order    to    make    electric 
power  available  to  the  extent  and  at  the  times 
most  advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of 
TVA's  over-all   power  system   needs. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  future  proj- 
ect construction  in  the  Cumberland  Baain. 
the  principal  question  rdatea  to   the   most 
desirable    method    of    developing    the    lower 
portion  of  the  river.    The  plan  reconunended 
by  the  Clilef  of  Kngneera  in  House  EKxument 
Mo.  761.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion (1M6),  and  authorized  by  Congress  In 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  24. 
19M.  calls  for  construction  of  two  low  dams 
In  this  portion  of  the  river  at  the  Eureka 
and  DQivcr  sites,  locaUd,  respectively,  at  ap- 
proaimately  32  and  88  miles  above  the  river's 
T»K"'**«      These  dama.  in  conjunction  with  a 
third   low   dam    to   be    constructed   at    the 
Cheatham  aite  at  mile  14fl.  would  provide  a 
B-foot  navigable  channel  from  the  mouth  to 
MaahvUle.     They   would  not  provide  either 
flood-control  beneflu  or  electric  power.    Pre- 
emption of  this  section  of  the  river  for  tow 
dams  at  KureiLa  and  Dover  would  of  eouree 
prevent,  at  least  in  the  foreeeeabte  future, 
oonstructlon  of  a  hl^  dam  which  might  he 
fHra*«t«  of  producing  substantial  flood-coa- 
trol  banaftu  for  the  lowsr  Ohio  and  Mlssla- 


alppl  River  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  elee- 
Ulc  power.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  other 
possible  methods  of  development  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  before  construction  of 
the  two  low  dams  Is  begun. 

Prtor  to  submission  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers'  194«   report,   the  Board  of   Engineers 
for  Rivers  and   Harbors  recommended,   and 
the    Chief    of    Engineers    submitted    to    the 
Gtivernors   of   Kentucky   and  Tennessee   for 
comment,  a  plan  for  construction  of  a  high 
dam   at  mile  30  5  which  would  have   been 
operated  for  navigation  and  electric  power, 
with  the  pool  level  maintained  at  all  times 
between  elevations  370  and  375.     This  plan 
of  construction   and  operation  would  have 
produced  virtually  no  flood-control  benefits, 
and  would  have  made  impossible  the  use  for 
agricultural  purposes  of  any  reservoir  land 
below  elevation  375.     According  to  testimony 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  before  the  Con- 
gress, this  preliminary  recommendation  was 
dropped,  and  the  proposal  for  the  two  low 
dams  was  substituted,  because  of  opposition 
by  some  of  the  residents  of  the  lower  Cum- 
berland Valley  and  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 
to  the  inundation  of  the  considerable  acre- 
age of  agricultural  land  which  the  high  dam 
plan    proposed    by    the    Corps   of    Engineers 
would  have  entailed.     A  representative  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  testified  before  the 
House    Committee    on    Rivers    and    Harbors 
that :   "A  high  dam  at  Eureka  would  be  eco- 
nomically justified  from   Uie  standpoint  of 
power.     We  believe,  however,  that  sufficient 
power  projects  are  In  view  right  now  to  take 
care  of  the  power  demand"  (hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
House   of   Representatives  on   the   Improve- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  River  and  Its  Tribu- 
taries, Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  7Bth  Cong., 
2d  seas.  (1946).  p.  19).     Similarly,  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  stated  in 
its   final   report   that   "the   Board   is   of   the 
opinion  that  the  need  for  water  power  in  the 
area  is  not  now  of  sufflcient  Importance  to 
outweigh   the   local   objections   to   the   high 
dam'   (H.  Doc.  No.  761.  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
(1946).  p.  7). 

In  our  Judgment,  other  possible  plans  <tf 
high  dam  construction  and  operai.ion  should 
now  be  given  full  consideration  La  the  light 
of   exisUng  conditions.     The   i>ower   supply 
situation    in   this   area   Is   greatly   different 
from    that    which   existed   when    the    state- 
ments quoted  above  were  made  in  the  spring 
of   1946.     Since  that  time,  vastly  Increased 
demands  for  power  have  resulted  from  rapid 
extension  of  rural  electrification,  from  in- 
creased   domestic    and    commercial    use    of 
electricity,  and  from  expansion  of  various  de- 
fense facilities.     By  1953.  the  power  demands 
of  the  area  axe  expected  to  increase  to  double 
the  peak  levels  reached  during  World  War  IL 
Demands  have  been  increasing  at  a  particu- 
larly rapid  rate  in  the  case  of  municipalities 
and  cooperatives  in  western  Kentucky  and 
northwestern  Tennessee  for  which  Kentucky 
Dam  is  the  nearest  present  source  of  power. 
Development  of  the  power  potentialities  of 
the  lower  Cumberland  wouid  help  to  serve 
these  growing  loads.     In  addition,  provision 
of  a  new  major  source  of  power  on  the  lower 
Cumberland,  In  conjunction  with  Improve- 
ment of  the  river's  navigable  channel  and 
control  of  Its  floodwaters.  might  be  expected 
to  stimulate  Industrial  development  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  dam  similar  to  that 
now  taking  place  near  TVA's  Kentucky  Dam. 
It  Is  highly   probable  that  further  study 
may  indicate  the  feasibility  of  ao  construct- 
ing and  operating  a  high  dam  as  to  flood 
permanently  less  land  than  would  be  nece»> 
■ary  under  the  high  daui  plan  originally  rec- 
ommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Blvers  and  Harbors,  while  at  the  same  tlma 
affording  flood  control  benefits  to  the  lower 
Ohto  and  Mississippi  River  basins  which  wera 
not  included  In  such  plan. 


TVA.  In  responding  to  requests  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  comments  on  pre- 
liminary drafts  of  their  1948  report,  sug- 
gested as  one  possibility  in  this  connectio:i 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  feasibility  cf 
constructing  and  operating  a  high  dam  oa 
the  lower  Cumberland  for  flood  control  as 
well  as  for  navigation  and  power,  with  nor- 
mal pool  level  between  elevations  354  and 
359.  and  In  accordance  with  a  plan  which 
might  include  provision  for  a  canal  approx- 
imately two  miles  in  length  connecting  the 
reservoir  created  by  the  dam  with  Kentucky 
Reservoir  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Copies  of 
our  correspondence  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
fUlieers  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
eerni-?  tlie  matter  are  attached  for  your  in- 
formation. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  thl^  proposal.  If  found 
after  investigation  to  be  feasible,  ullo^it  offer 
definite  advantages  in  that,  with  normal  pocT 
level  maintained  between  elevations  354  and 
359  Instead  of  between  370  and  375,  reserva- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  reservoir  above  ele- 
vation 359  for  flood  storage  might  add  sub- 
stantial and  strategically  located  protection 
against  floods  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Missis, 
sippi  Rivers:  and  with  the  portion  of  the  res- 
ervoir above  elevation  359  not  Inundated  ex- 
cept during  great  floods,  which  normally  oc- 
cur only  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
some  30,000  acres  of  land  above  this  elevation 
might  still  be  usable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses during  non-flocd  periods,  as  similarly 
situated  land  is  now  used  for  such  purposes 
in  TVA's  adjacent  Kentucky  Reservoir. 

Interconnection  of  the  reservoir  created 
by  a  high  dam  on  the  lower  Cumberland  with 
Kentucky  Reservoir  might  enhance  the  value 
of  both  projects  by  affording  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  diversity  in  stream  con- 
ditions in  the  two  rivers  by  transfer  of  water 
from  one  to  the  other  through  the  canal 
when  either  flood  control  or  power  considera- 
tions warranted;  and  by  making  it  possible 
for  vessels  to  move  from  one  river  to  the 
other  through  the  canal  Instead  of  going 
the  roundabout  way  through  the  Ohio  River, 
thereby  saving  some  63  miles  and  two  lock- 
ages. 

Th'  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  could,  of 
course,  be  determined  only  after  a  careful 
study  which  should  Include  not  only  this 
but  other  possible  plans  of  development 
which  might  be  employed.  Such  a  study 
might  show  that  some  method  of  developing 
the  lower  Cumberland  different  from  any  yet 
BUc^gested  would  prove  the  most  advanta- 
geous. We  think  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  possible  methods  of  development 
which  would  maximize  multipurpose  p>oten- 
tialitiea  In  this  portion  of  the  river,  taking 
into  account  navigation,  flood  control,  agri- 
cultural production,  power  generation,  and 
other  factors. 

With  regard  to  operation  of  existing  and 
future  projects  on  the  Cumberland  to  pro- 
duce maximum  beneflts,  it  Is  our  belief  that 
the  present  method  of  operation,  which  in- 
volves use  of  fixed  layers  of  reservoir  capac- 
ity for  flood  control  and  power,  respectively, 
throughout  the  year,  might  well  be  reexam- 
ined. We  think  consideration  ahould  be  giv- 
en to  alternative  plans  of  operation  which 
might,  for  example,  involve  reservation  of  a 
larger  portion  of  reservoir  capacity  for  flood 
storage  at  the  beginning  of  flood  season^, 
and  a  larger  portion  for  power  generation 
and  other  uses  as  flood  seasons  pass.  This 
plan  of  operation  is  used  on  the  Tennessee 
River  and  yields  both  larger  flood  control 
and  larger  power  beneflts  than  could  *ie  re- 
alized by  adherence  to  fixed  layers  of  reser- 
voir capacity  throughout  t^e  year.  Such  a 
plan  of  operation,  if  applicable  In  the  Cum- 
berland Baain,  might  be  expected  to  produce 
similarly  larger  beneflts  without  any  in- 
crease in  costs  or  operating  expanses. 

We  believe,  also,  that  consideration  and 
study  should  be  given  to  the  poaslbiilty  of 


planning  and  scheduling  future  construc- 
tion in  the  Cumberland  Basin  on  a  basis 
which  will  take  full  account  of  anticipated 
growth  in  power  needs  in  the  TVA  power 
service  area,  so  that  new  generating  capac- 
ity in  the  Cumberland  Basin  will  be  pro- 
vided on  a  schedule  adjusted,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  predictable  load  Increases  on  the 
TVA  system.  Since  the  TVA  power  system 
Is  the  logical  outlet  for  power  generated  at 
future  as  well  as  existing  projects  in  the 
Cumberland  Basin,  we  think  it  evident  that 
such  adjustment  of  construction  schedules 
to  expected  Increases  in  TVA's  power  loads 
would  be  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  over-all  economy  and  ^Bciency. 

We  shall  proceed  with  our  study  of  the 
above  and  related  problems,  relying  largely 
on  data  made  available  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  shall  forward  a  final  report  to 
you  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Faithfully  yours. 

"^  ^ORDON    R.    CLAPP.  ^. 

C;uitTmos  Sj  the  BoarA.^^ 

k 

[From   the    Nashville    Tennessean   of   Juna 
23,   1950] 

BeFOSX    ANOTHZS     StTMMEl 

Publication  of  President  Truman's  letter 
to  Representative  Jos  Evins  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  interim  report  on 
the  Cumberland  River  should  Indicate  how 
rapidly  the  status  of  the  people's  cherished 
project  is  advancing. 

The  President's  comments  on  the  first 
phase  of  TVA's  report  on  the  Cumberland 
were  to  the  point: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
plans  and  methods  of  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Cumberland  River  Is  neces- 
sary, but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  sub- 
mission of  my  offlcial  report  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  together  with  such 
legislative  proposals  as  may  seem  appro- 
priate under  sections  22  and  23  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Act  should  await  completion 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  study." 

President  Truman's  choice  of  the  wording 
"reevaluatlon  of  the  plans  and  methods  of 
development"  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  TVA  in  its  interim  report  would 
indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
shall  be  allowed  to  impede  a  maximum  of 
the  river's  resources. 

The  Chief  Executive  left  no  doubt  in  his 
remarks  that  he  waits  only  the  completion 
of  the  full  TVA  report  before  announcing 
himself  officially  to  the  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Cumberland.  The  report,  TVA 
officials  have  said,  will  be  completed  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 

Section  22  of  the  TVA  Act  to  which  his 
letter  referred  provides  for  surveys  to  be 
made  by  TVA  along  the  Tennessee  River 
drainage  bartn  and  "such  adjoining  terri- 
tory as  may  be  related  to  or  materially 
affected  by  the  development  consequent  to 
this  act." 

Section  23  authorizes  tiie  President  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  further  legis- 
lation based  on  the  findings  of  such  surveys. 

The  letter  from  the  President  to  Repre- 
sentative Evins  is  the  manifestation  of  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  the  Cuml>erland 
River  which  B«r.  W.  C.  Jackson,  president  of 
the  new  Cumberland  Valley  TVA  Associa- 
tion, and  his  associates  have  been  anUei- 
patlng.  It  lifts  the  future  of  the  Ciunber- 
land  into  a  new  perspective. 

The  President's  letter  should  serve  as  a 
dramatic  stimulant  to  an  Intenslflcatlcm  of 
effort  among  the  peoples  of  the  Cumberland 
Vadley,  who  can  now  aee  that  TVA  on  tha 
Cumberland  Is  more  than  an  appealln({  poe- 
■Iblllty.  That  possibility  has  ripened  into 
an  eminent  probability  within  the  grasp  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  middle  Ten- 
nessee and  central  Kentucky  dtlaena  who 


recognize  lU  significance  to  the  national  da- 
fense  and  to  their  future  way  of  lite. 

The  long  and  uphill  battle  to  give  TVA  aa 
opportunity  to  help  citizens  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  realize  to  the  fullest  their  natu- 
ral heritage  quite  obviously  is  reaching  to- 
ward a  climax. 

The  President's  letter  should  serre  as  .no- 
tice to  members  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
TVA  Association,  who  were  pioneers  of  tha 
movement,  and  to  the  117  other  groups  inside 
the  valley  who  have  expressed  their  warm 
support  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  dos- 
ing of  ranks  and  a  fintil  advance  to  the  goal. 

TVA  on  the  Cumberland  obviously  is  • 
dream  to  be  realized  before  another  aummer, 
and  that  will  not  be  too  aoon  for  the  aafety 
of  the  Nation  and  the  power  needs  of  ouir 
region. 


Major  Fordpi  and  Domestk  Israe»— 
laterriew  Widi  Senator  Soiitk  of  Nov 
^  Jersey 


EXTENSION  Of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  HEW  JkSSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHirKD  STATia 

MonAav,  June.  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  195C 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  conuent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao 
a  transcript  of  an  interview  which  was 
broadcast  yesterday  in  the  Waahington 
Report  series  of -Station  WMTR  in  Bfor- 
ristown.  N.  J.,  in  which  I  discussed  major 
issues  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  now 
before  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
Majoa  FoBEicM  and  Ooicanxc  lasnas  Pacma 

CONC 


Senator  Smtth.  Good  afternoon.  Con- 
gress has  been  a  busy. place  since  I  last  par- 
ticipated in  Washington  Report  early  in 
April,  so  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  ground  to  oover. 

Amncunczr.  Perhaps  you  could  begin.  Ban- 
ator  SuiTH,  by  giving  us  what  you  oonsldar 
the  high  lights  of  congreeilonal  action  in  tha 
past  3  months. 

Senator  SicTrR.  I'd  be  glad  to.  Of  courae, 
I  won't  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  range, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  positive  steps  we 
have  taken  wlilch  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested In. 

First,  a  good  deal  of  progress  haa  been 
made  in  reorganiaation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent.  I^ist  Karch  the  Raaident  sent  to 
Congress  21  reorganization  plana,  largely 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. The  Senate  disapproved  five  of  those 
because  they  did  not  follow  tha  Hoover 
recommendations,  but  the  other  16  have 
already  gone  into  effect.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  reorganization,  but  I  think  tha 
progress  up  to  date  is  very  good  and  will 
result  in  improved  economy  and  eflkianey. 

Our  second  outstanding  achievamant  waa 
final  passage  of  the  new  rtlsptacad-^iarKMaa 
bill.  This  waa  a  real  bipartisan  achievamant. 
The  new  law,  which  the  President  slgnad  a 
few  days  ago.  removes  the  dJaeriminsUnma 
that  gave  us  ao  much  trouble  In  tha  ftist  lav. 
It  also  provides  for  admlsaton  of  anongit 
D.  P.'s,  I  think,  to  clear  up  the  original 
{riaced-paraona  iffoblem  which  wm  hava 
In  Germany  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  third  aocompUsfament  I  wanted  to 
tlon  waa  tha  final  enactment  last  month  of, 
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tiM  IteUotuU  Sctenc*  ^undation  bllL  In 
■MHick  I  h»v  »lao  t>e«n  ereatly  iiit«r««t*d  lor 
aew^rml  year*.  In  my  judgment  tixe  ScJenc* 
Touxulauoa  »U1  be  «  tremendou*  boon  tor 
pi  cur  w  in  rundaxncntai  •dence.  which  is 
•u  important  for  our  nauonAi  •«ctirJtf  and 

W*  tav«  aiao  had  tcwne  rery  impnrtart 
foreMpi  policy  ixu:t«r»  before  us.  «nd  Id 
like  to  diacxjai  tnem  for  a  Irw  minutes  be- 
fore 1  finUh.  But  right  nv^w  Corn: res*  la 
wcrklng  on  two  vttai  lesues  m  the  field  of 
dome«Uc  w«irare.  ao  perhapa  wed  better 
diiicus*  them  first. 

AWBtocwcim  Which  two  l«iue«  do  you 
Bs»an.  Senator  SurrH' 

Senator  Swrrit  The  ftr«t  Is  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend Federal  rent  controU;  «hleh  Is  now  in 
conference  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
■ecr.nd  U  the  blU  to  broaden  the  social - 
•ecuritT  »ys:#m 

AJiMonecxa.  You  »ot*d  a<caaut  the  Fed- 
eral rent  control  extension,  dldn  t  you. 
•natco'T 

Senator  SstrrH  Yes.  I  did,  snd  I  was  on 
the  losing  side  of  tnat  issue  But  Id  IJ^e  to 
take  s  minute  to  say  why  I  voted  £s  I  did. 
bee  A  use  I  think  the  issue*  have  been  some- 
what confused.  A  i?x)d  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  continued  Federal  rent  controls 
made  It  appear  that  anybody  who  opposed 
the  extension  either  didnt  icnow  about  the 
conunued  houaini?  shortAee  In  certain  areas 
or  was  simply  hard-hearted  and  didn't  care. 
They  seemed  to  assume  that  if  rent  conuol 
wau  necessary  anywhere  In  the  country  It 
must  be  Federal  control. 

I  antlrcly  (l;sa«ree  with  that  assumption. 
X  know  perfecUy  well  that  there  are  some 
areas  la  the  country.  In  fact  rl^t  In  our  owa 
State  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  housing  short- 
age Is  BtlU  acme  and  rents  should  continue 
to  be  eontrtaUed  But  In  my  judgment  the 
atatse  and  local  communities  are  perfectly 
cmpable  of  handling  these  problems,  and  they 
must  asscme  the  responsibility.  The  war 
emergency  ts  over,  and  we  must  get  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  out  of  war-emergency 
eontrols. 

It's  quite  true  that  I  voted  consistently  for 
Federal  controls  during  the  war  and  in  the 
lmme<nate  postwar  i>ertod.  But  my  basic 
position  hasn't  changed  at  all.  In  those 
days  the  bousing  shortage  was  a  national 
problem,  and  if  renu  had  gr>ce  sky  high  in 
any  key  community  they  might  have  thrown 
our  wbote  economy  out  of  gear.  Fortunately. 
that  situation  la  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  think  I  can  sum  up  my  poaltlon  very 
■loaply.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our 
American  system  is  the  sharing  of  p<7wers 
sad  responsibilities  between  the  Federal 
Ooverrjtnent  and  the  States.  In  a  matter  like 
rent  eontrot.  which  In  normal  times  is  obvi- 
ously the  responalbliny  of  State  govern- 
ments, the  States  must  show  a  willingness 
to  essiims  that  responsibility  where  further 
eoBtrois  are  needed.  Otherwise  oxir  Ameri- 
can system  vUI  lose  Its  vitality  and  degen- 
erate mtQ  a  top-bcary  centralUed  bureauc- 
racy In  «hich  aU  the  dccUlons  are  made  In 
Waahlncton. 

AjntoTTMCL^  When  tt  come*  to  the  sodal- 
seeorlty  field  you  take  a  different  poeltlon. 
tfint  you.  Senator  SMrrMi 

Senator  Shith  Tes.  because  In  my  fudg- 
0MBt  Boelal  security  is  an  entirely  cifferent 
kind  ot  problem.  We  have  a  cen'.raliaed. 
natloiial  sodal -security  system,  and  I  want 
to  es*  ti  improved  and  extended. 

Airmovmaa.  How  does  the  sodal -securttf 
problam  dtfer  from  that  of  rent  coctrul? 

Senator  Smra.  It  differs  In  that  s  sound 
eodal  ■tuilty  system  can't  eoocclvsbly  be 
•et  op  tsoept  OB  a  Matiun-wloe  bails.  I'm 
t*****'C  BOW  about  the  ao-caUed  old-age  and 
■tmivors'  InaaraBce  prcgmm.  whlcti  la  the 
teart  and  soul  of  the  whole  system. 


I  think  the  necessity  for  a  national  system 
becomes  clear  if  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that 
the  only  acceptable  system  la  one  In  which 
the  individual  makes  regular  contributions 
dxirlng  his  working  life  and  receives  b<'neflu 
accordingly  when  he  dies  or  retires  This  is 
the  so-called  contributory  principle  on  which 
our  social-security  system  is  based.  It.s  i^reat 
virtue  Is  that,  while  it  provides  a  minimum 
of  security  for  everybody.  It  also  provides 
incentives  for  hard  work— because  the  higher 
a  man's  waj^es  and  the  longer  he  works  the 
greater  his  benefits  will  be.  I  contrast  that 
with  the  flat-rate  pension  scheme.s  of  the 
Townsend  variety.  In  which  everybody  gets  a 
pension  at  a  certain  age  whether  he  works 
or  not.  so  that  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  work. 
In  my  view  the  incentive  principle  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  that  means  we  m\ist 
keep  our  contributory  system. 

A.vNotJNCEii.  But  isn't  It  possible  to  have_a 
contributory  sjstem  on  a  local  b^is  or  In 
Industrial  plans? 

Senator  Sidftf.  Tes,  but  if  you  depend  on 
em"plQ>e<  Insurance  plans  or  State  plans,  you 
niff  into  at  least  two  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place.  In  a  small  plan  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  enough  reserves  to  prevent  the  system 
from  going  bankrupt.  We  had  experience 
to  prove  that  In  the  railroad  retirement  field 
during  the  depression,  and  more  recently  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Insurance  funds, 
which  actually  had  to  stispend  payments  for 
a  while  last  year.  In  the  second  place,  a  con- 
tributory system  which  Is  less  than  Nation- 
wide In  scope  puts  a  penalty  on  the  worker 
who  changes  his  job  or  his  residence.  It 
means  that  he  forfeits  all  his  rights  In  the 
system  and  has  to  start  in  all  over  again 
somewhere  else.  The  very  nattire  of  the 
problem  Is  such  that  If  you  are  i?olng  to 
have  a  sound  contributory  system  it  has  to  be 
a  universal  national  system. 

AicNOuivcza.  Would  you  say  the  same  of 
health  insurance.  Senator  Smith? 

Senator  Smtth.  Definitely  not.  Health  In- 
surance Is  entirely  different.  For  one  thing, 
there  Is  no  disadvantage  in  health  Insurance 
in  moving  from  one  system  to  another.  The 
first  day  you  are  covered  In  a  health-insur- 
ance plan  you  are  entitled  to  Just  as  many 
benefits  as  If  you  had  been  covered  all  your 
life.  Furthermore,  putting  health  Insurance 
on  a  national  basis — especially  If  It  is  com- 
pulsory, like  the  so-called  Bwlng  plan — 
would  Involve  administrative  problenis  which 
would  be  perfectly  staggering  It  would  re- 
quire policing  the  entire  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  professions,  all  the  hospitals, 
and  all  the  patients.  I  think  It  Is  an  utterly 
fantastic  scheme  and  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  it.  The  health  problem  can  be 
mere  effectively  handled  on  a  State-by -State 
basts  with  Federal  grants-in-aid  where 
necessary 

AmrooKcn.  Then  would  you  say.  Senator 
SauTM.  that  each  one  of  these  welfare  prob- 
lems has  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits 
rather  than  as  part  of  an  over-all  pattern? 
Senator  SicrrH.  Certainly.  What  I  think 
we  need  ts  a  balance  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  the  States  and 
local  communitlea  take  care  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  they  are  equipped  to  handle.  In 
normal  times  I  consider  rent  control  as  one 
of  these.  There  are  seme  problems  In  which 
the  States  need  Federal  grants-ln-atd  and 
cooperation,  such  as  health  and  education; 
and  there  are  a  few  problems,  like  that  of 
financial  security  In  old  age.  which  are  the 
natural  and  sole  province  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  doctrine  that 
the  only  avenue  to  welfare  and  progreee  la 
a  single,  powerful,  centraliaed  government. 
As  far  a*  I  am  concerned,  that  Is  not  a 
liberal  docuine  at  alL  It  la  an  Invitation 
to  disaster. 


ANNouNcra.  Senator  Smith,  you  mentioned 
some  prnblema  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs which  you   wanted   to  discuss. 

Senator  Smfth.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  a  word  on  these  foreign  prob- 
lems because  we  have  some  very  Important 
decisions  ahead  of  us. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  what  I  consider  a  dangerous 
trend  In  the  development  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. More  and  more  we  seem  to  be  think- 
ing In  military  terms  and  In  terms  of  con- 
taining communism  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
our  weapons.  The  result  of  this  Is  that  we 
spend  less  and  less  of  our  time  and  talents 
on  positive,  peaceful,  constructive  activity 
abroad.  ,      -----=-• 

The  way  the  North  AJl,iTiCie  Treaty  has 
been  working  ou^  ifl  S  good  Illustration  of 
this.  Tic  treaty  originally  provided  not  only 
tCr  military  cooperation  but  also  for  co- 
operation and  positive  action  In  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  including  the  economic  and  psy- 
chological fields.  It  recognized  the  great 
spiritual  values  of  our  western  heritage.  , 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  the  nations 
of  western  Europe.  Last  summer  I  voted  to 
ratify  It  because  I  felt  it  would  be  a  power- 
ful force  for  preserving  and  promoting  the 
positive  values  of  our  way  of  life. 

But  so  far  it  hasn  t  worked  out  that  way. 
The  conference  in  London  last  month  seems 
to  have  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the 
problem  of  military  defense.  Now.  I  know 
that  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  and  It 
must  be  faced.  But  I  insist  that  If  we  con- 
sider the  nUUtary  side  a.s  the  whole  iasue 
we  will  fail  utterly  to  meet  the  basic  spir- 
itual and  ideological  needs  of  a  free  world 
and  we  may  well  end  up  In  t.'ie  very  world  war 
which  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

ANNocNcni.  What  do  you  propose  that  we 
should  do.  Senator  Smith? 

Senator  SiirrH.  I  think  we  should  keep  In 
mind  two  fundamental  principles.  The  first 
Is  that  we  cannot  effectively  oppose  commu- 
nism in  the  world  by  military  means  alone. 
The  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  Commu- 
nisu  Is  not  military  power  but  an  appeal  to 
the  minds  of  men.  and  a  cynical  exploitation 
of  human  poverty  and  misery.  We  must  de- 
vote a  great  deal  more  of  our  Imaginations 
and  energies  to  facing  these  issues  of  poverty 
and  misunderstanding.  We  cannot  build  our 
strength  imless  we  do  this. 

The  second  principle  Is  that  a  real  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  cannot  be  based  on  mere 
opposition  to  communism.  The  problems  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance  are  genuine  problems 
m  their  own  right,  and  we  must  view  them 
as  such.  Other  peoples  are  Beginning  to  get 
the  Impression  that  America  Is  helping  them 
simply  m  order  to  use  them  as  pawns  In  the 
cold  war  against  Russia,  and  that  that  is  our 
only  motive.  Naturally  they  resent  this  and 
they  fear  getting  Involved  in  a  conflict  of 
power  between  America  and  Russia.  We 
must  convince  these  people — In  Europe  and 
Asia  alike — that  we  are  genuinely  Interested 
In  their  problems,  and  that  we  consider  the 
solution  of  those  problems  as  essential  to  the 
building  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

ANWouNcm.  Didn't  you  Introduce  a  bill 
along  these  lines  recently.  Senator  SitrrH? 

Senator  SMrrn.  Yes;  I  Joined  Senator 
Saltonstaix.  of  Massachusetts,  In  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  establish  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  study  our  foreign  economic  problems  after 
the  end  of  the  BCA.  I  think  this  Is  critically 
Important.  Economic  cooperation  among  the 
free  nations  is  at  the  very  basis  of  any  gen- 
uine, constructive,  long-range  foreign  policy, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  cur  planning  ts  lagging 
badly  in  this  field.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
discontinue  large-scale  financial  assistance  to 
other  nations,  but  we  must  find  Just  what 
foreign  economic  policies  we  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  In.  The  conrmlaslon  Senator 
Saltonstali.  and  I  propose  would  represent 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  pub« 


He  and  would  submit  recommendations 
shortly  after  Congress  reconvenes  next  year. 

The  vital  question  is:  After  ECA.  where 
do  we  go  from  there?  We  must  plan  ahe.nd 
In  the  economic  field  and  In  fields  which  will 
reach  out  and  mobilize  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  of  mankind.  Congress  must  take 
a  share  In  this  planning.  The  peace  of  the 
world  depends  on  the  constructive  steps 
which  the  United  States  Is  able  to  take.  If 
we  are  to  survive,  we  must  get  away  from 
reliance  on  mere  military  power  or  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money.  We  should  put  more 
heart  and  Imagination  Into  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  must  accept  the  challenge  of  build- 
ing positive  peace  together  with  the  other 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

And  now  I  see  my  time  Is  up.  This  is  Sen- 
ator li.  Alexandeb  Smith  reporting  from 
Washington. 


Comment  on  Recent  Address  by  Senator 
Smith  of  Mame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  JENNER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs,  Smith  1  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Standard  Times,  of  New  Bedford. 
Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  th.'  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNK  7,  1950. 
Hon,  Margaret  Chask  SurtH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wasliington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith  :  I  wonder  If  you  would 
be  interested  in  frank  comment  by  a  Journal- 
ist and  fellow  Republican  such  as  myself  In 
cormectlon  with  your  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate June  1  on  the  subject  of  policies  In  Con- 
gress on  communism. 

I  first  read  the  story  of  your  statement 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  June  2  in 
New  York  and  without  knowing  about  our 
comment  on  same  In  the  Standard-Times 'as 
per  the  enclosed  editorial  of  June  3. 

I  like,  in  instances  of  such  radical  depar- 
ture from  accepted  policy  as  your  statement 
of  June  1,  to  give  myself  time  to  try  to  di- 
gest and  really  evaluate  what  has  been  done 
before  coming  to  a  decision. 

Prnnkly,  now,  .'^evcral  days  following  your 
statement,  had  I  been  writing  cur  editorial, 
I  would  have  criticized  what  you  did  even 
more  severely. 

For  one  thing  you  charge  some  of  your 
fellow  Republicans  with  selfish  exploitation 
of  fear,  bigotry.  Ignorance,  and  Intolerance. 
With  noticeably  less  vehemence  you  descrtisa 
the  attitude  of  the  Democrats  as  weighted 
with  complacency  to  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism here  at  home  and,  additionally,  with 
being  guilty  of  obviously  staged,  undigni- 
fied ccuntercharges. 

Thus,  ycur  attack  seems  primarily  di- 
rected at  your  fellow  Republicans,  your  com- 
ment on  Democratic  tactics  seemingly  being 
present  only  to  give  a  nonpartisan  front  to 
your  charges. 

President  Truman  quite  readily  moved 
into  the  wide  opening  you  made  with  tho 
telling  remark  "he  did  nut  want  to  make  any 


comment  as  strong  as  that  (your  own)  about 
the  Republican  Party." 

Further  applause  which  greeted  your 
statement  from  Democratic  sources  was: 

Senator  Miixard  E.  Ttdincs  (whose  main 
function  has  been  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 
his  committee)  commented  to  the  effect  that 
Senator  SMrrn  had  been  temperate  and  fair. 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  commented 
to  the  effect  that  Senator  Smith  had  brought 
home  the  inequity  and  danger  of  trial  by 
accusation  in  a  way  none  of  us  can  pass  over 
lightly. 

Entirely  absent  In  support  of  your  state- 
ment is  the  comment  of  any  Republican  ex- 
cept the  six  originally  associated  with  you 
and  one  additional.  Senator  H.  Aljixanosb 
Smith,  Here  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
Republicanism  of  many.  If  not  most,  of  your 
group  has  been  subject  to  severe  challenge 
owing  to  the  consisiency  with  which  they 
have  voted  with  the  Democratic  majority  in 
this  session  and  others, 

Pertiaps  most  shocking  of  your  statements 
is  the  following;  "A  Republican  victory  is 
necessary  to  the  security  of  this  country,  but 
I  don't  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  ride 
to  political  victory  on  the  four  horsemen  of 
calumny,  fear.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
smear," 

Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  realize  that 
such  a  statement,  coming  from  you  and  en- 
dorsed by  seven  other  Republicans,  affords 
the  most  valuable  campaign  material  for 
President  Truman  and  the  Democrats  which 
could  possibly  be  provided  by  an  opposition 
party? 

Even  more  important.  I  wonder  if  you  real- 
ize In  your  wild  swing  to  hit  a  happy  medium 
In  the  antlcommunism  drive,  you  have  not 
only  smeared  some  of  your  fellow  Republi- 
cans, but  have  effectively  slowed  down  and 
blunted  the  drive  itself. 

The  whole  program  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, led  by  Truman,  has  been  to 
cover  up  communistic  connections  of  their 
party,  past  and  present. 

Spearheading  his  campaign  of  1948.  as 
of  course  you  know,  was  Truman's  "red 
herring"  charge  against  the  Republicans  on 
the  communism  Issue,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standingly successlul  deceptions  ever  com- 
mitted in  a  Presidential  campaign. 

All  the  Democrats  now  have  to  do  to  jus- 
tify the  cover  up  with  which  you  so  mildly 
charge  them  is  to  quote  your  own  words  at- 
tacking Republicans  who  are  trying  to  ride 
to  political  victory  on  the  four  horsemen  of 
calumny,  fear.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear. 
Incidentally,  but  most  important,  who  are 
the  Republicans  to  whom  j'ou  refer  in  the 
above  comment?  Ooviously.  of  course.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy  would  be  one  but 
who  are  the  others? 

I  have  studied  the  record  most  carefully 
and  find  not  a  single  Republican  Senator 
depending  on  fear,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
smear  In  connection  with  the  communism 
Issue 

Obviously  you  are  not  referring  to  but  one 
member  of  your  party  as  attempting  to  "ride 
to  political  victory"  on  the  afore-mentioned 
four  horsemen.  By  my  count,  you  need  five 
Instead  of  four  horsemen. 

Certainly  It  la  fair  to  say  that  in  leveling 
such  charges  against  Republicans  and  falling 
to  identify  them  you  are.  Indeed,  smearing 
the  entire  Republican  Senate  membership 
with  the  exception  of  the  seven  Republicans 
of  dubious  faith  who  have  associated  them- 
selves with  yourself  in  ycur  statement. 

Apparently  you  give  no  thought  to  the  all- 
Important  fact  that  it  is  Senator  McCabtht 
who,  perhaps  swinging  wildly  at  times,  still 
is  responsible  for  the  attention  this  Issue, 
which  you  describe  as  most  grave,  new  is  re- 
ceiving in  Congress  and  the  country,  includ- 
ing ycur  own  emphatic  but  related  and,  I 
believe,  misguided  interest. 


Equally  important,  who  are  to  blame  If  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  charges  in  some  Instances 
remain  neither  proved  nor  disproved?  Surely 
you  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  failure  to  prove  all  his 
charges,  to  say  the  least,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
most  systematic  cover-up  ol  evidence  In  the 
history  of  the  country. 

This  cover-up  by  President  Truman,  Sen- 
ator Tydincs.  and  othera  (Including  orders 
given  by  the  President  to  every  branch  of  the 
executive  government  forbidding  releasing 
of  evidence  In  public  hearings)  you  refer  to 
as  complacency  and  obviously  staged  and 
undignified,  mild,  indeed,  in  all  conscience. 

As  newspaper  publishers  we  have  seen  Sen- 
ator McCabtht.  starting  from  scratch  so  to 
speak,  picking  up  threads  of  evidence  wbldi 
this  newspmper  brought  out  In  a  serlee  of 
articles  on  Amerasia  and  other  cases  early  In 
1947.  and,  with  the  studied  opposition  of 
every  element  of  the  Democratic  Party,  bring 
this  issue  to  the  point  where  not  only  has  it 
attracted  your  attention,  though  In  a  de- 
tractory way,  but  has  become  the  burning 
issue  in  the  whole  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

Of  course,  he  has  not  been  able  to  prove 
every  charge,  certainly  in  some  instances  be- 
cause the  evidence  h&e  been  completely  sup- 
pressed. But  do  you  realize  that  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  his  charges  have  been 
completely  proved,  even  over  the  dead  body, 
so  to  speak,  of  Democratic  resistance? 

Do  you  realize  also  the  efforts  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  have  not  only  been  di- 
rected toward  discrediting  the  whole 
McCarthy  campaign  but  that  in  some  In- 
stances, fully  revealed  in  the  news,  have  been 
directed  toward  attempting  to  get  witnesses 
to  retract  Important  statements  previously 
made  bearing  on  the  Amerasia  and  othw 
cases? 

It  Is  a  tragic  thing.  Senator  Smvth.  that 
you  have  In  ycur  lll-advlsed  and,  in  our 
opinion,  very  poorly  thought-out  efforts  to 
"save  your  country"  attacked  your  fellow  Re- 
publicans in  language  which  you  will  never 
be  allowed  to  recall  or  forget  by  Truman  and 
his  Democratic  following. 

Equally  regrettable  is  the  fact  you  have 
but  a  pat  on  the  wrist  for  the  real  culprits, 
the  Democratic  administration. 

You  have  accomplished  nothing  In  your 
unrealistic  effort  to  solve  this  dilemma,  but 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  administration's  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  truth. 

You  will  scon  see  that  when  the  President 
and  his  cohorts  go  to  the  country  on  this 
issue  you  v/lll  have  become  the  outstanding 
witness  for  the  defense. 

You  have  afforded  President  Truman  and 
his  Democratic  supportera  validity  from  • 
most     surprising     source,     the    Republican 
Party,  to  his  red-herring  charge. 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  Brewer,  PubliaheTm 


Senator  KlcCarthy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlfSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  you  have 
had  trouble  understanding  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  investigation  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  charges,  that  is  not 
surprising. 
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The  tpparent  calm  since  Senator 
Mascaixt  Smth's  speech  was  broken  by 
the  appearance  of  a  booklet  from  the 
Sute  Department,  bitterly  a-tacking 
Senator  McCaitht.  Then  came  the  ap- 
parent recanution  of  Emmanuel  Larsen, 
who  had  told  the  story  of  stran};e  Com- 
munist influence  over  our  foreign  policy 
several  years  a«o. 

One  very  tough  fact  persists:  The  ad- 
Bxitted  fact  that  hundreds  of  tcp  secret 
documents  from  the  State  and  Navy  De- 
partments were  found  by  the  OSS  in  the 
office  of  an  ob«cvire  magarine  advocating 
the  Soviet  line  In  our  foreign  poLcy.  We 
are  told  now  they  were  not  re:  illy  very 
important.  But  It  Is  admitted  that 
somebody  stole  something  from  some- 
body, and  tliat  something  concerned  our 
national  security. 

Nov  comes  Mr.  Larsen,  a  former  State 
Department  employee,  convict^-d  in  an 
American  court  of  conspiracy  to  secure 
eocfldenual  documents  in  the  Amerasia 
ff^  One  other  was  convicted.  Pour 
others  involved  were  not  prosecuted.  Mr. 
Larsen  Is  going  to  be  reexamined  by  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee.  The 
State  Department  offers  to  give  Mr.  Lar- 
sen lethal  aid  and  protection  against  the 
Quesuoning  by  Members  of  the  United 
Sutes  Senate.  The  taxpayers  will  pay 
fw  the  investigation  by  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  attempt  to  defeat  the  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Deparment.  For 
this  protection  Mr.  Larsen  is  changing 
his  testimony  by  saying  he  did  not 
have  any  proof  that  John  Service  was  a 
Communist.  Of  course  not.  Few  have 
any  proof  except  former  Communists  or 
the  PBL 

The  public  has  long  since  lost  lnti?rest 
In  legal  disputes  about  proof  of  card- 
carrying  Communists.  The  people  ^vant 
to  know  whether  the  State  Department 
Is  in  tnith  Communist  or  Socialist.  Are 
the  mea.sures  it  advocates  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people's  riijhts  Socialist  or 
Communist? 

They  want  to  know  if  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Department  is  not  even  worse  than 
the  State  Department — much  fuller  of 
Socialists  and  Comm'intsts.  It  is  vig- 
orously advocating  socialized  medicine, 
extension  of  social  security,  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  education  in  W  ishlngton. 
These  exact  measures  Norman  Thomas 
and  Earl  Browder  advocate  also.  One 
calls  them  Socialist;  the  other  Commu- 
nist. 

Are  Uw  Communists  and  Socialists  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Just  as 
bad  and  still  more  numerous'  Do  the 
disciples  of  Henry  Wallace  possess  that 
Department  from  top  to  bottom?  It  has 
already  socialized  the  production  of  our 
food.  It  fixetf  prices.  It  exploits  one 
inmp  and  enriches  another  trf  taxation. 
It  proposes  the  Brannan  plan.  It  bums 
potatoes,  rots  eggs,  and  spollh  the  com. 
McCabtiit  has  raised  the  one  question 
we  are  all  interested  in:  "Hsji  America 
beraell  been  sunk  deeply  into  socialism 
or  ecMnmunlsm  in  domestic  affairs  as  well 
••tDforalcn  policy?"  The  qncstkxis  go 
bayond  Poland  and  China. 

Indetd  Senator  McCasthy  Itas  touched 
off  aomrthlnc  which  we  have  hardly  be> 


gun   to   understand.     Who   Is   master- 
minding all  this? 

The  conspirators  now  under  attack  In 
a  single  Department  of  State  believe  they 
can  kill  off  Senator  McCarthy  by  the  old 
tactics  of  divide  and  conquer.  They 
tned  to  draw  off  the  left-wing  Republi- 
cans. They  even  tried  to  make  bad 
blood  between  Senator  McCarthy  and 
Senator  Whctry,  the  minority  leader. 
They  are  clever  and  unscrupulous.  But 
they  will  not  win  because  the  Senate  and 
the  House  are  too  experienced  to  be 
fooled  by  them.  The  Members  know, 
too,  that  they  may  be  picked  off  one  by 
one  if  they  fail  to  stand  together  against 
a  common  enemy.  They  will  stand  to- 
gether. They  wi'l  ferret  out  the  evil  men 
and  their  evil  measures  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 


Social  Sccwitj  ImproTemcBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   MKBaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7>,  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoar  an  editorial 
entitled  'Social  Security  Improve- 
ments," published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  22,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Social  SicvBrrr  Impiovzmznts 

The  expected  Improvementa  In  the  Federal 
■ocUl-securlty  law  have  been  voted  by  the 
Senate  with  only  two  dUaenting  votes.  Old- 
age  and  iurvlvors  Insurance  Is  extended  to 
an  additional  8.300.000  people,  including 
nonfarm  self-employed,  except  for  certain 
p>rofesaional  groups,  agricultural,  and  domes- 
tic workers  and  persons  In  several  other 
miscellaneous  cateijorles.  Payments  to  the 
nearly  3,000,000  now  receiving  OASI  bene- 
fits will  be  Increased  by  an  average  of  89 
to  90  percent  and  eligibility  requirements 
are  liberalized,  which  will  mean  that  about 
700.000  additional  beneflclarles  will  be  added 
to  the  rolls  In  1051.  but  there  remain  ap- 
proximately 9,500,000  present  aged  who  are 
technically  unqualified  for  coverage.  The 
bin  raises  taxable  Incomes  from  93.000  to 
93  600  but  retains  the  present  I'j  percent 
tax  rate  for  employees  and  employers,  al- 
though  for  the  newly  Included  self-employed 
the  XMX  rate  to  a>-4  percent.  However,  be- 
ginning In  1950  successive  Increase*  In  the 
tax  schedule  are  provided  up  to  3<4  percent 
at  ttM  end  of  30  years.  The  Senate  bill  now 
goe«  to  Joint  conference  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  House  measure  passed  last  year. 

The  Senate  iMftrlngs  and  debate  on  social 
•Kurlty  tbto  year  have  been  particularly 
valuabl*.  Th«y  revealed  awareness  of  th* 
inadequacies  of  tttm  present  program  which, 
despite  the  new  Improvements,  still  leaves 
ttm  ektarly  mainly  reliant  on  the  reUef 
payiasau  provided  on  a  Pcderal-Stau 
basts,  stnos  a  Urge  part  of  the  agvd  popu- 
latkm  Is  saeludsd  from  tb*  basic  law  be- 
eauas  d  tlM  nature  of  their  employment 
or  tb«  l*cal  sUctbUlty  rwquiremenu.    Senaior 


Cain,  one  of  the  two  dissenters,  has  eaHed 
for  a  new  study  of  the  entire  social  security 
problem  to  be  made  In  the  next  2  years. 

Certainly,  the  criticisms  voiced  dirlng  ths 
hearings  and  debate  prove  the  nec'»slty  for 
a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  the  Viasic  ap- 
proach to  social  security  embodied  In  tha 
present  law.  Particularly  worthy  of  profes- 
sional study  Is  a  plan  recently  proposed  by 
Senator  Butles  which  would  provide  a  uni- 
versal floor  of  protection  for  the  aged  and 
for  dependent  children  without  the  ob]e<V 
tlonable  means  test  assistance  feature  of  the 
present  program.  It  would  operate  on  a 
year-bv-year  basis  rather  than  attempting 
an  actuarial  approach.  It  Is  predlciited  upon 
a  universal  pension  of  950  a  month  to  each 
person  aged  65,  but  the  p-nslon  for  those 
whose  Income  exceeds  9«00  a  year  would  be 
reduced  by  91  a  month  for  every  950  or  more 
of  annual  Incomes  received.  By  a  special 
old-age  Income  tax  to  be  reported  along  with 
the  regular  Income  tax  most  of  the  costly 
social  security  bureaucracy  now  e  igaged  In 
recording  and  filing  every  wage  payment 
received  by  Insured  workers  wotild  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Entirely  novel  In  conception  Senator 
BuTLEB  3  plan  is  one  that  certali.ly  merits 
fTorther  stiidy  by  Congress.  Though  the 
country  will  properly  approve  tha  changes 
In  the  present  system  Indicate  1  by  the 
Senate  action,  the  basic  Inadecuacy  and 
unsoundness  of  the  present  system  remains 
to  be  dealt  with  constructively  Such  a 
study  as  Senator  Cain  has  propoted  should 
be  the  next  step  taken. 


V/aniiaff 


; 


Tke  Radac,  Wis.,  100-Piece  l\oj  Scsot 
Band  Concert  at  Sylvaa  Thealxr,  Wash- 
infton,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  ( legislatiV''  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7»,  1)50 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  press  rel?ase  relat- 
ing to  a  special  concert  to  Ixj  held  at 
the  Sylvan  Theater.  Washington  Monu- 
ment grounds,  today  at  8  p.  m..  by  the 
Racine.  Wis.,  100-piece  Boy  Soout  Band. 

There  being  no  objection.  Jie  release 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(U  3.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Parle  Service.  National  Capital  I>arlLs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  June  23,  I960| 

The  Racine,  Wis.,  100-plece  Boy  Scout  Band 
will  play  a  special  concert  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater.  Washington  Monument  Grounds, 
on  Monday.  June  26.  at  8  p  m  .  Irving  C. 
Root.  Superintendent,  National  Capital  Parka, 
has  announced. 

The  band,  said  to  be  the  fine^t  Boy  Scout 
musical  organization  In  the  world,  will  be 
sponsored  by  Senator  ALBUNoia  Wilxt.  of 
Wisconsin.  Roland  Olsen,  of  Racine,  will 
conduct  the  concert.  The  band,  under  ths 
supervision  of  Arthur  M.  GruiU.  of  Racine. 
wUl  stop  In  Washington  en  n>u'«  to  the  In- 
ternational Boy  Scout  Jamboree  which  opens 
at  Valley  Purge.  Pa.,  next  week. 


EXTT5NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

CF   PrNNSTlV.-NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  r.EPR2SENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  of  June  17,  1950: 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  to  show 
the  dangerous  ground  upon  which  those 
walk  who  urged  "Atlantic  union. '  "world 
government"  ar.d  such  similar  inept  Inter- 
national propo.sl*lons,  the  blunt  revelation 
by  the  British  Labor  Purty  statement  against 
the  Schuman  plan  lor  European  economic 
cooperation  and   unity  should  8U.*Bce. 

For  seme  years  a  powerful  element  of 
International  businessmen  and  othei-s  cf  a 
more  impractical  and  idealistic  turn  oi  mind 
have  been  advocating  union  betwe<?n  Amer- 
ica, Britain.  France  and  other  anti-Commu- 
nlst  countries. 

Such  plans  as  "World  Government,  Inc.** 
and  others  of  like  sentiments  have  been  pro- 
posed, under  which  a  "supra-government" 
composed  of  representatives  of  these  various 
nations,  should  be  set  up.  There  would  be 
a  common  currercy,  common  military,  eco- 
nomic, and.  even  under  some  suggestions, 
common  political  systems. 

As  In  all  such  International  prepositions, 
European  nations  have  been  content  to  sit 
quietly  by  while  crack-brained  Americana 
have  cr^me  up  with  ail  sorts  cf  costly  ideas 
for  raiding  the  United  States  Tres^ury  for 
Europe  s  benefit. 

Littls  has  been  said  cither  for  or  against 
the  e  union -now  theories  by  any  person  of 
Influence  in  any  of  the  major  countries  which 
would  te  Involved. 

Yet.  in  this  country,  this  small  but  Infiu- 
entlal  group  of  Internationalists,  willing  to 
put  cur  own  national  Interests  aside.  have 
been  promoting  actively  a  congressional  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  ofBcial  .\merican  action 
that  would  initiate  such  a  federation  of 
nations. 

Driven  by  grim  necessity  at  last,  the 
PYench  have  oflfered  their  proposal,  set  forth 
by  Foreign  Minister  Schuman.  for  a  Eurcpean 
steel  and  coal  pool  to  be  dii-ected  by  an 
International  council  of  Eurcpean  nations. 

Yet.  the  British  Labor  Party  manifesto 
makes  it  plain  that  the  Labor  Party,  which 
Is  In  effect  the  Government,  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  plan  for  economic  unity 
unless  it  Is  developed  under  the  rules  of 
socialistic  planning. 

This  Is  a  biunt  revelation.  It  throws  new 
light  on  the  International  situation.  It 
shows  definitely  that  Britain  at  least  is  not 
willing,  for  herself,  to  sacrifice  any  of  her 
sovereu^nty  under  any  circumstances  except 
those  laid  down  by  her  own  labor  government. 

Tins  action  makes  advocates  of  union  now 
In  this  country  look  extremely  silly,  because 
It  is  proof  positive  of  what  all  patriotic 
Americans  have  been  saying  about  such 
plans  •  •  •  that  Europeans  will  agree 
to  any  plan  fur  tiie  division  of  American 
sovereignty  or  resotirces.  but  will  not  agre* 
to  any  such  plans  that  affect  their  own. 

France,  under  tremendous  pressure  of  clr- 
eumsiances.  ha«  broken  away  from  the  usual 
pattern,  but  the  opposition  she  will  face  ia 
Indicated  by  the  British  reaction. 

Prime  Minister  Attlecs  hurried  efforts  to 
soften  the  manifesto  are  not  very  convincing. 


tVhlle  It  Is  tme  the  top  leaders  were  not 
present  for  the  Issuance  of  the  paper,  the 
Labor  Party  spcke  through  its  document, 
and  the  Labor  Party  is  the  British  Govern- 
ment, net  Just  Mr.  Attlee. 

Partner,  the  labor  manifesto  bears  out  In 
detail  the  attitude  of  the  British  all  along 
on  matters  relating  to  European  cooperation. 

The  British  have  been  strong  proponents 
of  Amer:crin  p'ans  fcr  cooperation,  where 
most  of  the  cccperatinrj  Is  done  by  us. 

Tfce  Schuman  plan  puts  it  squarely  up  t3 
west  Europe,  and  the  British  turned  it  down 

fL?tir. 

Mr.  Acheson.  American  Secretary  of  State, 
takes  a  characteristic  State  Eiepartment  at- 
titude on  Briti.-h  affairs.    Hs  evades  the  issue. 

Ho  said  he  considers  the  statement  strictly 
a  party  issue,  net  one  of  government. 

But.  tlie  action  of  the  British  Government 
to  date  shows  that  tlie  Labor  statement  ex- 
presses the  real  convictions  of  the  Attlea 
p,overr!ment. 

Above  all  e!se.  BHtain  Is  struggling  to 
regain  ber  position  m  world  trade,  her  posi- 
tion once  made  so  strong  by  her  far-tlung 
empire.  In  no  Instance  have  the  British 
shown  willing  cooperation  with  American 
suggestions  for  more  cocperation  between 
the  European  countries. 

Proponents  of  union-new  plans  are 
shewn  tl:s  Eurcpean  attitude,  which  is  deeply 
entrenched — do  It  our  way,  along  lines  of 
socialistic  planning 

That  IS  the  ultimate  result  which  would 
be  attained  if  the  efflcials  of  the  American 
Government  and  of  Congress  were  to  forget 
their  duty  to  their  couni,r\-  and  set  its  prog- 
ress Bwi:. :  in  favor  cf  a  federation  whose  end 
purple  would  be  the  liquldaucn  ol  the 
United  Stites  of  America. 


Greece  Asks  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Oy    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIS^  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  WELEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Greece  Asks  Justice."  by  £o- 
terios  Nicholson,  published  in  the  Atlan- 
tis for  June  25.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

Greecx  Asks  JtrsncK 
(By  Soterios  Nicholson) 

W.*SHTNGTOM. — Greece  is  an  ailing  nation. 
Three  years  of  struggle  have  taken  their  toll. 
The  nation's  symptoms  have  been  diagnosed 
and  we  can  diagnose  them  again  for  em- 
phasis. But  the  treatment  and  the  long 
hoped  for  cure,  recovery,  have  not  been 
reached.     In  fact,  they  are  a  long  way  off. 

What  are  the  ailments  which  have  wracked 
the  Nation's  physical  strength  sapping  the 
people's  courage?  They  are  many.  But  the 
most  Important  ills  can  be  traced  as  the 
aftermath  of  year  after  year  of  financial  and 
physical  battering.  First,  It  was  the  Italians, 
then  the  Germans,  a  Communist  coup  d'  etat 
attempt  which  failed  and  then  what  now  ia 
called  the  Infamous  civil  war. 

The  greatest  symptoms,  and  perhapa  tha 
cause  of  all  of  Greece's  Ills  has  been  the 
wholesale  desu\tctlon  of  lives  and  property 


for  which  this  continual  fighting  Is  respon- 
sible. It  Is  estimated  by  reliable  Intema- 
Uonal  authorities  that  some  $S.5O0.C0O.CO0 
was  the  cost  for  the  wju*  and  occupation. 
This  staggering  sum  represents  the  total  pre- 
war income  of  the  Greek  people  for  10  yeara. 
It  is  said  that  Greece  lest  In  that  time  what 
the  nation's  people  gained  in  the  four  gener- 
ations since  the  national  liberation  from  tha 
Turks  m  1821. 

The  Greeks  valiantly  foi'.ght  the  enemy 
during  all  these  years,  firmly  rooted  In  the 
belief  that  when  the  war  was  over  and  the 
country  liberated  from  Its  conqueror's  yoke, 
Greece  would  be  given  the  means  to  rehabili- 
tate the  nation.  But  no  sooner  had  that 
thought  become  the  hopeful  and  permanent 
fixture  In  men's  minds  than  another  threat 
occurred.  Drawn  into  a  new  and  different 
struggle,  the  nation  .almost  ended  !»s  demo- 
cratic life  at  the  hards  cf  the  Greek  Com- 
munists. These  traitors  almost  took  oyer 
the  reins.  These  were  the  same  guerrillas 
who  were  believed  to  have  been  In  league 
with  the  soldiers  who  fought  against  Hitler. 
But  It  was  soon  established  that  these  banda 
had  done  little  or  nothing  to  fight  the  In- 
vader. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  Allied  leaders 
were  misinformed  and  led  to  believe  the 
guerrillas  performed  an  Invaluable  service 
In  aiding  their  countrymen  In  the  battle 
against  the  Communists. 

However,  some  men  like  Winston  Chixrclilll. 
for  example,  did  not  accept  the  theory  that 
these  men  were  democratic  heroes  fighting 
for  lofty  Ideals.  But  even  Mr.  Churchill 
could  do  little  to  keep  the  balance  of  power 
in  democratic  hands.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  his  opposition  at  home  and  his 
unaided  hand  abroad  would  combine  to 
force  him  to  a  minor  and  forfeited  role  in 
Greece.  Nevertheless,  the  British  soldiers 
who  did  an^ve  In  the  country,  plus  the  re- 
markable ability  of  the  Greek  gendarmes  In 
the  nation,  managed  to  rescue  the  country 
from  the  revolution  and  the  Russian  rule. 
But  even  then  It  was  clear  that  Greece  could 
not  sxirvlve  by  remaining  free  or  recover 
economically  wlUiout  help  from  the  out- 
side. 

There  was  a  great  lag  In  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  material  benefits  among  tli* 
seven  and  a  half  million  people  In  Greece. 
The  first  flow  of  American  aid  did  Uttle  to 
offset  that  lag  In  economic  strength.  Dxie 
both  to  misinformation  and  the  Inflltratlon 
w;thln  the  Government  of  quisling  em- 
ployees and  Communist  ofliclals,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  American  program  got  off 
to  a  faltering  start.  Goods  were  dumped 
without  thought  and  reason  on  ports  ruiiwd 
by  war.  Matters  were  ilded  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  dissolved.  But  the  prima 
stumbler — lack  of  funds — prevailed.  Thla 
lack  of  funds  was  worsened  by  the  loss  of 
expected  Indemnities,  inability,  and  unwill- 
ingness, to  overtax  the  people,  and  tlie 
periodic  printing  of  currency,  call  bade  of 
paper  money,  and  the  Inevitable  bite  of  In- 
flation. 

Another  attempt  to  right  tl\e  house  was 
made  in  194€  when  elections  were  held  and 
the  poUtiCAl  situation  somewhat  cleared. 
But  hopes  were  dashed  by  increased  taxation 
and  the  disappearance  of  expected  funds.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Communist  campaign 
was  renewed  and  Intensified.  By  1947,  the 
situation  was  critical  and  President  Truman 
extended  aid  to  Greece.  The  so-called  Gkls- 
wold  mission  was  not  the  success  one  could 
hope  for.  Against  tiie  factors  of  deep  wants, 
the  mission,  unaware  of  the  basic  needs  of 
the  Greek  people,  tried  to  balance  the  situa- 
tion with  what  lielp  the  American  Congreaa 
Ijo-mitted.  It  was  not  enougli.  and  while 
Governor  Grlswold  and  tils  staff  did  an  ex- 
cellent Job,  their  limited  operational  plan 
and  tiie  mlsunderskandlug  of  the  situation 
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tor  Ammnc%OM  %noweA  ft  new  fftilurt  to  com* 
li:to  tMtlMC 

White  UM  raitJi  WM  th*r«.  Ui«  arp«k  »itu*- 
tlua  w»»  muca  worm  '^%n  tiie  EC  A  worker* 
eouM  lm*«tii«.  Pwpl*  were  At  iht  point  trf 
•nni»tAr»«tiL-.n  an4  amklrt  tM»  «Uno«t  In- 
rurm<vuiit»i)i«  Mtuation  th«  Ccmmuaist* 
jr«w  In  «xr«n«tli  and  <Urln|t. 

But  til*  xnUTMTi*  or  ih»  po«{w*r  era  hap- 
penr<l     Americxa  aid  cnticued     The  4- year 
pi*n.    g«&r«<l    to    recoTerr.    befan    to    m*k» 
lt»   effect    felt.     ICiiitATT    a:<l    and   perwver- 
aiu»   toUl   the   storT— »tr<ac''iie^^«   '^    ^* 
deicndir^  forc«  and  the  eveniUAi  defeat  ot 
the  Commuai4t  fuerrUIa  army      The  «iieni 
factor    Ln    thu   battle   of    the   Ore«k   people 
a^raiiist   the  lET»der»  waa  the  funneling  of 
ail    aid    Into    the    nations    military    forcea. 
Thla  cooveraicn  w»»  tafcm?  piAce  whUe  the 
other  Buropeon  couninea  look  adraniage  of 
the  Marahjui  plan  aid  for  eoononuc   recon- 
atrucUoa.     Desptta  thla.  Greece  did  accom- 
pilah  acme  recooatnictlon,    Greek  porta  and 
the  Coruiih  CauAl  were  restored.     Raliroad* 
ajcaln    were    put    Into    operation.     New    air- 
Ceida  were  built.    Hcmea.  achool*  and  hoapl- 
t*:j  were  rebuilt  and  new  or.ea  dot  the  Greek 
landaeape.      Reluifee*.    captured    d'oring;    th« 
ciTii  war.  hare  been  repatriated.    The  health 
procrmm  at  the  nation  haa  pro«reaaed.     AU 
the**    lU.TWiifa    were    accompiuhed    during 
the  time  when  diaorder  preraUed.     Men  at 
wcrk    were    hampered    by    juerriila    bands. 
Rr«da  were  mined  and  reconatruction  com- 
pleted during  til*  day  waa  deatroyed  by  tha 
bandiu  at  ni«bt 

What  tujw  u  Greece's  need?  The  call  bf 
thm  Cr«ek  people  U  not  baaically  an  ur«* 
for  Bar*  American,  funda.  The  need  la 
toon  b«alc.  What  U  needed  U  moral  sup- 
pert  from  the  United  Statea  so  that  the 
liAUcn  can  obtain  recognition  of  Ita  rlghta 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Tbe  Greek  ni'.l-.m  suffered  OTerwhelmlngly 
and  nearly  >eopardiaed  Ita  snvereunity  by 
(iTtnf  dnllsation  and  democracy  almost  Ita 
life's  bloud.  For  these  sacrifices.  Greece 
•aks  that  jitftlce  be  accorded  it.  Greece  who 
stood  up  on  the  field  of  battle  to  flxht  off 
the  hungry  dictators.  Greece  who  asked  no 
quarter  but  fare  the  Russian  tools  the  bat- 
tle of  their  lf»es  and  Greece  who  be^ed  'or 
help  and  turned  thla  assistance  Into  victory. 
Greece's  reqU'^st  before  the  nations  of  the 
vcrld  can  be  summed  up  Ln  one  sentence: 
The  acsreason  must  pay  for  the  destruc- 
tion caused  In  Greece  The  nation  does  not 
for  chanty  but  for  jxistice. 


ened  switchmen's  strike  matertallaes.  A.  ■. 
Periman.  general  manager,  announced  yea- 
terdsy 

OOcial  noUce  of  the  strike,  called  for 
6  a.  m.  Sunday,  was  received  today  from 
the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America, 
Mr.  Perlman  said. 

Ail  trains  which  cannot  reach  their  final 
terminals  by  that  time  will  be  annulled,  h* 

aald. 

The  Rio  Grande  also  announced  there 
W'Uld  be  a  cut  of  an  undetermined  amount 
cf  the  some  1.500  office  employees  of  the 
railroad  In  the  event  a  strike  occurs. 

The  railroad  will  continue  to  accept  non- 
perishable  freight,  subject  to  delay.  accord- 
In*:  to  Mr.  Perlman. 

He  said  that  so  far  the  railroad  has  re- 
ceded no  official  notice  of  the  threatened 
strike  by  conductors  which  la  scheduieti  for 
July  11  and  15. 


Km  Cn*4»  To  Halt  All  lb  Traks  if 
SwitckBM  Strik* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  Mnaotru 
EC  TBI  SOIATS  OF  THE  UWITED  9TATB 

Monday.  June  2t  ^legislative  day  ol 
Wednetday.  June  7>.  19SC 

Mr.  XXXfNELL.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
nnaT**"*****  consent  to  hav*  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  an  artlcl* 
enUtkd  -Rio  Grande  To  Halt  AU  lu 
Trains  tf  SwttdiiDen  Strike."  pubUalied 
tn  the  Roefcj  Mountain  New*,  of  DenTcr, 
Coic  on  June  23. 1950. 

Then  Setoff  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooba. 
aa  follows: 

T»  HalT  Au.  It* 


Tbs  KV>  Oraada  Ballmad  wUl   mafca  ae 
attempt  Ut  oparata  any  tnsliia  if  the  Uiraat- 


Meetiof  of  Bey  Scoots  at  Valley  Forse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PlNWSTLVAWl* 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7>,  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article  en- 
titled "American  Boys  at  a  Shrine  of 
Freedom."  appearm«  m  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  June  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amzbicam  Bot3  at  a  Shkin»  or  Pritdom 

It  ifl  not  often  that  metropolitan  Phlla- 
delDhia  Is  privileged  to  welcome  a  group  of 
Tlsitors  with  whose  worthy  alms  and  lofty 
Ideals  It  Is  so  fully  in  accord  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  47.000  Boy  Scouts  and  leaders  now 
convergmg  on  Valley  Forge  from  all  parts  of 
the  Cnlted  States  and  many  foreign  lands 
for  the  Second  National  Scout  Jamboree. 

The  xinanlmlty  of  this  greeting  ts  an  ac- 
eoiade  to  Scouting.  But  It  Is  more.  It  Is  a 
recognition  that  the  principles  of  patriotism 
and  honor  upon  which  this  American  youth 
movement  ts  squarely  based  are  principles 
shared  almost  universally  In  thla  historic 
area  of  the  Nation. 

The  encampment  of  these  boys  on  the 
green  hills  of  Valley  Forge  from  June  30  to 
July  6  Inevitably  will  evoke  comparlsona  with 
the  s«3rdid  spectacle  provided  a  month  earlier 
by  the  Communist  youth  rally  held  In  Berlin. 
It  Is  a  comparison  we  welcome. 

What  other  metbod  could  bring  so  sharply 
into  focus  the  contrast  between  the  sinister 
motlvej  of  the  cynical  politicians  who 
manipulated  the  one.  and  the  voluntary 
nature  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
the  high  idealism  uf  the  other?  It  la  thla 
conuast.  we  believe,  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  moat  slgciflcaat  aspecu  of  a  Jamboree 
shlch  promises  to  be  unusually  rewarding 
botii  to  the  partlclpanta  and  their  hosts. 

It  siiould  require  nothing  more  than  the 
memory  at  th»  dlctaU)rlsi  harangues,  antl- 
religloua  in  spirit,  to  which  the  boys  and  glrla 
in  Barlln  were  aubjected  to  remove  the  last 
doubt  Uut  tbe  Commiin  lat-youtb  moveinent 
and  Scouting  nut  only  liave  notbing  In  com- 
mon but  are.  in  fact,  in  Olaowtrlc  opposition. 

Beilgloua  groupa  of  many  faitha  spunsor 
4  A.  psroant  ol  ail  fieout  unitab  wblia  clvlo 
erganlaatlooa  sponsor  2S  percent,  school 
groups  10  percent  and  community  groupa  US 
parcant.    Hara  la  indiaputabia  avldauca  of 


the  nature  of  Scouting  and  of  the  men  who 
give  so  generoxisly  of  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  development  of  healthy  and  balanced 
citizens  through  Its  many  activities. 

There  will  be  found  at  Valley  Forge  little 
of  the  regimenutlon.  the  goose-stepping  pre- 
cision, the  ironclad  controls  that  so  shocked 
western  observers  of  the  Berlin  demonstra- 
tion. Instead,  we  may  be  sure.  It  will  be  a 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  young  Americana 
who  are  not  the  puppets  of  any  clique  of 
conspiring  politicians  enjoying  themselves  In 
an  inspiring  and  exciting  setting. 

However  green  the  grass  and  foliage  at  thla 
season.  It  will  be  an  unimaginative  Scout 
Indeed  who  falls  to  visualize  the  scene  at  the 
encampment  as  It  must  have  appeared  In  the 
winter  of  1777-78  when  George  Washington's 
ragged  army  shivered  over  campflres. 

Every  moment  of  the  Jamboree  will  bring 
a  new  reminder  of  the_  sacrifices  made  by 
earlier  patriots  to  wln-^-*nd  then  to  pre- 
serve— the  freedoms  which  maXe  possible 
such  a  gathering  of  youths  as  this.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  every  boy  will  return 
to  his  home  with  a  greater  appreciation  of 
American  history  and  a  higher  valuation 
upon  the  privileges  and  duties  of  cltlzenahlp. 

Between  the  opening  of  the  encampment 
next  Friday  night,  when  President  Truman, 
who  Is  also  honorary  president  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  will  address  the  Scouts, 
until  camp  la  broken  a  week  later,  the  youths 
will  participate  in  and  wltnesa  a  series  aC 
special  events  which.  In  the  broadest  terms, 
will  depict  the  American  heritage. 

For  them  It  will  be  an  unforgettable  occa- 
sion— an  Intensive  refresher  In  the  lessons 
of  patriotism  which  they  have  learned  In 
their  home  communities. 

We  who  welcome  these  lads  to  Valley 
Forge  will  share  to  an  extent  their  pulse- 
si  irrmg  experiences.  We  wish  for  them  an 
encampment  that  will  contribute  to  their 
health  and  happiness,  and.  above  all,  to  their 
allegiance — and  ours — to  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship  which  underlie  the  Boy 
Scout  movement. 


What  Kind  of  a  GoTernment  HaTc  We? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NrW   TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  E3 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind 
of  Government  have  we? 

It  was  a  Republic.  Some  call  It  a  de- 
mocracy. Increasing  numbers  say  it  is 
Socialist.  That  makes  people  see  red. 
Some  want  a  mild  form.  Many  others 
say  we  have  got  too  much  of  whatever 
it  is  we  have. 

Let  us  call  the  world's  most  noted  wit- 
nesses— men  who  have  made  it  their  life 
work  to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

America's  greatest  living  Socialist, 
Norman  Thomas,  hs^  headed  the  Social- 
ist Party  ticket  in  the  last  .six  Presiden- 
tial elections.  He  first  ran  on  the  So- 
cialist platform  of  1928.  He  and  his 
platform  got  just  267.420  votes  out  of 
37.000.000.  In  the  depression  year  of 
1932,  his  Socialist  vote  rose  to  only  884.- 
781.  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  won  that 
election  on  a  budKet- balancing  tradi- 
tional American  platform.  But  Mr. 
Thomas  tells  us  that  in  4  years  "Mr. 
R<io8evelt  had  in  seme  fashion  carried 
out  our  immediate  ucmanda. " 
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In  his  article  entitled  "Republicans 
and  Democrats  Are  Stealing  From  My 
Socialist  Placfonn."  Mr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves : 

What  changes  the  years  have  brought.  In- 
deed what  changes  In  the  platform  and  posi- 
tion cf  the  Republican  Party. 

Speaking  of  the  1948  Republican  plat- 
form, he  says  that — 

In  192t>  It  would  have  been  regarded  by  Mr. 
Hocver  and  his  followers  as  socialistic.  The 
Democratic  Party  would  have  held  the  same 
opinion. 

In  closing  he  writes: 

As  I  look  back  on  the  years,  I  could  be 
reasonably  content  with  progress,  except  for 
our  failure  to  cast  out  the  demon  war. 

In  effect  he  wrote:  I  presented  hon- 
estly the  Sociali-st  program  to  the  people. 
They  rejected  it.  I  got  less  than  a  mil- 
lion votes  after  25  years.  But  the  old 
parties  toolc  the  American  people  into 
sociahsm  without  their  suspecting  it.  My 
work  is  finished.  A  few  days  ago  he 
said: 

I  do  not  expect  to  run  for  the  Presidency 
again. 

America's  outstanding  living  Commu- 
nist, Earl  Browder,  has  also  spoken. 
Twice  the  Communist  Party  presiden- 
tial candidate,  he  knows  what  Marx 
taught  socialism  to  be.  In  a  recent 
par.phlet  he  tells  lis  that — 

State  capitalism  leaped  forward  to  a  new 
high  point  In  America  m  the  decade  1S39- 
40.  It  became  overwhelmingly  predomi- 
nant in  every  major  phase  of  economic  life, 
and  changed  the  face  of  politics.  State  cap- 
italism has  prcgressed  further  In  America 
than  tn  Great  Britain  under  the  Labor  gcv- 
ernment.  despite  Its  nationalization  of  cer- 
tain Industries,  which  la  a  formal  stage  not 
yet  reached  In  America:  the  actual,  substan- 
tial concentration  cf  the  guiding  reins  of 
national  economy  In  governmental  hands  Is 
probably  on  a  higher  level  in  the  United 
States  of  America  •  •  •  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  general  trend  to  state  capitalism  sig- 
nlfles  a  yielding  of  capitalist  private  owner- 
ship for  more  socialized  forms  of  the  economy 
and  results  In  a  more  socially  organized  econ- 
omy. •  •  •  Each  Imporvant  measure  of 
state  capitalism  is  a  part  of  the  whole  move- 
ment which  results  la  the  Socialist  transfor- 
mation. •  •  •  State  capitalism  Is  the  In- 
vasion of  planned  production  and  points  the 
way  to  socialism.  •  •  •  The  United 
States  Government  has  emerged  as  the 
greatest  trust  of  all,  the  supertrust  whose 
economic  operations  dwarf  the  largest  pri- 
vate corporation.  •  •  •  The  trend  to 
state  capitalism  marked  the  flnal  monopo- 
llsuc  stage.  After  monopolistic  canitallbm 
the  only  higher  stage  possible  Is  the  fully 
socialized  society. 

T'ne  late  leader  of  British  Socialists, 
Harold  J  La.'^ki.  has  told  us: 

since  it  is  the  Socialist  belief  that  the  cen- 
tral principles  of  the  New  Deal  have  coma 
to  stay,  the  Socialist  government  In  Britain 
can  have  the  confldence  that  America  will 
advance  In  a  coilecuve  direction  and  at  an 
increasing  tempo. 

England's  leading  advocate  cf  economic 
communism,  her  War  Minister,  John 
Slrachy,  says: 

The  present  United  States  administration 
Is  one  of  the  mint  left-wing  governments  of 
tht  world  today. 


He  recently  told  American  students  at 
Oxford  that — 

Outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  th» 
Bcandlnavian  countries,  the  United  Statea 
administration  today  Is  probably  more  to 
the  left  In  general  economic  policy  and  point 
of  view  than  any  of  the  governments  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

So  the  world's  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  have  settled  the  is- 
sue. 

Are  you  going  to  do  anything  about  it? 
If  you  want  to  recover  liberty  you  will 
find  70  percent  of  the  people  want  to  join 
forces  with  you.  If  we  will  unite  and  act 
in  time  we  can  win  the  battle  against  this 
sneaking,  creeping  socialism  advancing 
under  false  colors  in  America.  If  we  re- 
cover it  for  ourselves  and  our  children, 
the  rest  of  the  troubled  world  will  strive 
to  overthrow  their  Socialists  and  dicta- 
tors. 

Then  the  dawn  of  peace  will  appear. 


OperatioM  of  tke  Nalioul  Labw 
Relatioiu  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MIWNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  arti- 
cle from  the  June  17.  1950.  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine,  which  analyzes  the 
operations  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  recent  labor  disputes  in  the 
electrical  industry.  The  article  is  aptly 
entitled  "Peaceful  Revolution."  It  dem- 
onstrates, in  my  judgment,  the  impor- 
tance of  democracy  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 
together  with  the  above-designated  arti- 
cle, a  release  issued  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  Jime  23  giving 
an  analysis  of  its  operations  for  the 
month  of  May  1950. 

■  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Business  Week  of  June  17,  19631 
Peackful  EK^OLtmON 

The  blggeat  jurisdictional  dispute  In  the 
history  of  any  United  States  Industry  haa 
been  i^oiag  on  for  the  past  6  months. 

It  started  last  Novembir  when  the  CIO 
booted  out  its  United  Electrical.  Radio  it 
Blachlne  Workers  (UE)  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  under  Communist  leadership.  After  the 
expulsion,  the  CIO  cti&rtered  a  new  union, 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
Si  Machine  Workers  (lUE-CIO).  And  It 
backed  its  new  organizatlozu  in  a  drive  to 
tal:e  members  and  contracts  from  the  UE. 

CIOs aim:  to  take  jurisdiction  over  labor  in 
the  highly  unionized  and  far-flung  electrical 
manulacturing  industry. 

jtrKismcnoicAL  psoblbscs 
Some  of  the  moat  costly  and  exasperating 
labor  problems  American  employers  have  bad 


to  face  have  grown  out  of  ao-eanad  Jurla- 
dlctlonal  disputes.  Usually,  they  Involve  ana 
tinlon  fighting  with  anotlier  for  tlie  right  to 
represent  a  group  of  employeea.  8om»t1maa, 
management  feeds  the  flames  of  such  a  con- 
flict by  preferring  one  of  th«  unions  and 
encouraging  it  to  do  battle. 

But  in  its  pure  form,  a  Jurisdictional  scrap 
flares  through  no  fault  of  tlM  employer.  He 
is  consigned  to  the  role  of  Innocent  by- 
stander who  catches  the  Sunday  punch. 
Helpless  to  do  anything  about  it,  be  ts  caught 
In  the  middle  of  a  fight  which  may  rage  for 
years — and  haa  In  a  significant  number  of 
cases. 

KECZNT    mXACLX 

So  it  is  something  of  a  miracle  In  labor 
relations  that  recent  happenings  in  tlie  elec- 
trical manufacturing  industry  haven't  wound 
up  in  strike  statistics,  production  loaaaa,  or 
corporate  deficits.  The  story  la  best  told  In 
the  table  at  the  left:  It  shows  election  results 
of  balloting  conducted  by  the  National  Lalxir 
Relations  Board,  November  through  May. 

What  has  been  happening  does  not  maica  a 
simple  tabulation.  Once  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  over  more  than  a  quartw-millton 
electrical  workers  became  an  open  fight,  mora 
unions  moved  in.  trying  to  carve  out  aoma- 
thing  for  themselvea. 

For  NIJtB.  the  whole  tiling  has  tieen  a 
mesa.  But  the  board  can  talc*  great  credit. 
It  haa  handled  the  dispute  in  a  way  tluU  liaa 
let  employers  continue  to  run  their  plantii, 
kept  workers  out  of  claahing  plelcst  linca. 

WHAT'S    TO    COU 

The  fight  isn't  over  yet.  A  number  of 
elections  are  still  to  l>e  lieid.  That  may 
cause  trouble — because  NLRB  liaa  had  to  cut 
its  staff  for  economy  reasons  and  some  t>allot- 
Ing  may  be  delayed.  And  a  simmering  Jiu'ls- 
dictlonal  dispute  can  boll  over  into  a  strilu 
if  a  decision  isn't  reached  fast. 

Serioxis  contract  negotations  will  liegln  now 
that  the  unions  have  been  certified  aa  bar- 
gaining agents.  That  may  lead  to  deadlocks 
and  strikes.  But  that  kind  of  troutile  la 
easier  to  handle  than  what  management 
mi^ht  have  faced  if  the  fight  bad  iMcn  a 
union  free-for-all. 

AND  Uf  2  TXASSr 

To  date  lUE-CIO  Is  clearly  ahead  as  bar- 
gaining agent.  But  the  Taft-Hartley  act 
provides  that  a  union's  representation  rlghta 
may  be  challenged  after  a  reasonable  time. 
NLRB  has  held  that  2  years  is  a  maximum 
amount  of  reasonable  time.  So  in  3  yean, 
the  electrical  manufacturing  industry  will 
have  to  go  through  all  this  again.  And  it 
will  continue  to  have  to  do  so  tintU  the  field 
Is  abandoned  by  all  but  one  dominant  union, 
or  until  NLRB  has  authority  to  fix  bargain- 
ing rights  for  a  longer  period.  Neither  of 
these  things  ts  likely  to  happen  soon. 

(National  Latxir  Relations  Board.  Washing- 
ton.  D.   C  June   23,   1950] 
NLRB  Statistical  Summait  roi  ths  lIoirrK 
or  Mat  19S0 

The  National  Labor  Relationa  Board  today 
rep':>rted  the  following  highlights  of  acceler- 
ated case  activity  during  the  month  of  May: 

1.  The  number  of  petitions  for  union-shop 
elections  continued  to  rise,  for  tb»  fourtli 
succeaaive  month,  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  past  16  montlis.  Unions  filed  a  total  of 
69C  petitions  for  union-abop  elections  during 

'  May  1950. 

2.  The  number  of  decisions  issued  by  tb« 
five-meml)er  Board  in  Washington  bad  risen, 
for  the  fourth  succeaaive  month,  to  the  lilgb- 
est  point  In  the  past  21  monttu.  Tbe  Board 
issued  267  decisions  In  May  1960. 

3.  The  number  of  eoileettva-tiartalnlnf 
•lections  continued  to  rise,  for  the  fifth  suc- 
cessive mun..h,  to  a  toUl  of  706  during  May. 
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On»  toundwl  trwatj-two  thousand  fl^ 
hundr«l  »nd  »*veaty  cmplofw*  wer*  •ll«lbl« 
to  Tot»  m  tb*^  e»«ct*»»,  tl*»  fT*>it*»t  num- 
ber »n  uny  on«  mooth  und«  th«  Wa^er  Act 
or  Tfilt-HwUey  Act 

*CTt01»  IT  aOAKO  UIMSXK* 

or  tiM  307  decidans  lamed  tu  May:  33  !n- 
«Ol««t  Vi<*tr  labor  prMrtices.  23S  inrolTed 
pvUUoaa  fcr  ooilecUTe-barK^nizi«  ticctloos; 
§  tavQlvvd  petiuona  (or  unloo-fthop  au- 

crcTTOK  CA5CS  mx» 

tlM    1.523    petition*    filed    during    the 

aoe   were   pettUona   for   univ  n-&liop 

r.  electloiv*.   I  was  a  petlUoa  for 

ji-*ft.  p  deauthortearion  election,  41  were 

prttUons  to  decertify  untona;  and  785  were 
prtUJcna  Tor  collective -bargaining  elections. 

Of  th«  785  petltlona  for  collectlve-bargaln- 
Ing  electtona  44  were  filed  by  employers;  417 
were  filed  by  A  P  of  L  aaUtates.  158  were 
flirt  by  CIO  afmiaies:  161  were  filed  by  inde- 
pendent unions  and  2  were  filed  Jointly  by 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  Independent  unions.  (In- 
formation concerning  three  wa«  not  av*ll«&lt 
at  tbls  tune  \ 

Of  the  fl9«  petuiun*  for  union-shop  au- 
thorisation elections  412  were  filed  by  K.  F.  of 
L.  affllUtea.  132  were  filed  by  CIO  a-IUlates, 
143  were  filed  by  independent  unions,  and  2 
were  filed  Jci.-.tly  by  A  K.  of  L.  *nd  Inde- 
peiMlent  unu^i*.  dnfornatlon  ccmccrmng  7 
vaa  not  ayaUable  at  this  time  i 


COUJDCnVl  »A«CAIIfIjrG  BIXCTTON  aKSTTLTS 

Seven  hundred  and  six  collective  bargatn- 
Ing  electlona  were  conducted  m  which  172.570 
employee!  were  eligible  to  vote.  91  3  percent 
of  the  eligible  emp.oyeea  cast  valid  ballots. 

Of  the  157.828  valid  votes.  90  5  percent  or 
142.8S3  were  cast  In  favor  of  representaUon 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 

Of  the  339  electlona  In  which  A  F.  of  L. 
unions  piu-tlcipated,  they  won  at  least  a 
majority  in  218  Instances.  They  failed  of  a 
majoruy  tn  110  elections,  In  11  elections  the 
reauiu  were  Indeterminate. 

CIO  unions  participated  In  361  electlona 
and  won  18«.  lost  165  and  in  10  electlona  the 
results  were  Indeterminate. 

CX  the  275  elections  In  which  Independent 
unions  partlclrated.  they  won  125  and  loat 
139.  mil  electlona  the  results  were  Indeter- 
minate. 

x>tx  FJri  If  icA-now  clcction  bestxts 
Bight  elections,  six  of  them  baaed  upon  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  and  two  ordered  by  the 
Biiard.  'vere  conducted  upon  f)€tltion3  by  em- 
ployees assertmg  that  an  incumbent  labor  or- 
ganization no  longer  represented  a  majority 
of  employees.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen 
employees  were  eligible  to  vote  in  these  elec- 
tlona. Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  94  3 
percent  of  them,  cast  valid  ballots. 

Of  the  299  valid  votes.  «5.9  percent,  or  197. 
were  cast  against  unions. 

Of  these  eight  decertification  elections, 
seven  resulted  in  decertification  of  the  union; 


In  one  caae  the  union  was  eontlnued  *f  a 

majority  vote  of  the  employees. 
vmoH-sRor  ACTHoaizATioN  njxrriow  msults 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-four  union-shop 
authorization  polls  were  conducted.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Bighty-three  and  elgUt-tentha  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  In  the  union-shop  au- 
thorisation elections  cast  valid  ballots. 

Of  the  63.728  valid  votes,  91  3  percent,  or 
68.214.  were  cast  In  favor  of  authorization 
of  a  luilcn-shop  provision.  In  each  case  the 
ballot  offered  employees  the  choice  of  voting 
"yes"  or  •no"  on  the  following  question:  "Do 
you  wish  to  authorize  the  union  named  below 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  yotir  em- 
ployer which  requires  membership  in  sucti 
union  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment'" 

The  union  shop  received  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  employees  In  97  8  percent,  or 
581.  of  the  594  elections.  Three  hundred 
and  four  of  the  five  hundred  and  ninety -four 
polls  were  won  by  A.  P.  of  L.  afflliates:  123 
were  won  by  independent  unions,  154  were 
won  by  afOilates  of  the  CIO. 

FENDING    BOARD    DECISIONS    ON    HAND 

At  the  eod  of  Uay.  399  cases  were  In  Wash- 
ington pending  decision  by  the  Board  mem- 
bers, as  compared  with  407  cases  pending 
at  the  end  of  April.  Of  the  399  ca.scs  pend- 
ing decision  on  May  31.  142  Involved  unfair- 
labor  practices. 


The  natwe  and  results  of  collective  baryatruny  electtons  conducted  for  the  month  of  3tay  1950 
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Dewey  Rm  06mm  wmi  PaUk  OftcuJ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  nomsTT-VAWtA 
m  THl  SEJIATI  OF  THZ  UWITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  tlegulative  day  of 
Wednfsdav,  June  7>,  19 S9 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nn&iumotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  editorial 
entitkd  "Dewey  Pine  Citizen  aivd  Public 
Ofllcial.''  from  last  Thursday  s  Wa&hinte- 
ton  <Pa.>  Observer. 

There  beinjj  no  ob.'ection  thf  editorial 
vms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD. 
u  foOovs: 

Obwit  runt  CifiuM  AJts  PoBUc  OmciAi, 

Oov  Tbomaa  B.  Dewey  has  anni^uxured  th»t 
fm  wlU  oot  be  a  caxujtditte  fur  an<  ther  term 
m  dttat  OMTUUve  of  N««  Yur%  btate.    la  hi* 


announcement  he  stated  that  bla  health  was 
such  that  be  did  not  feel  be  should  seek  the 
high  olBce  again. 

Governor  Dewey  has  established  one  of  the 
finest  records  of  any  public  cfBclal  of  recent 
years.  The  smartles  will  regard  him  as  dumb 
for  not  having  taken  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunitiee  to  Increase  his  power.  Those  who 
regard  ralda  on  the  public  treanurles  as  the 
mark  of  aberallam  will  regard  bim  as  a  re- 
actionary. 

Mr  Dewey  baa  been  anything  but  reaction- 
ary. He  haa  not  hesitated  to  provide  money 
fur  neceeeary  services,  but  he  haa  not  used  the 
public  treasury  on  extravagant  proposals  of 
doubtful  value  Jtist  to  create  jobs  and  build 
up  a  political  machine.  He  refused  to  stoop 
•o  conquer. 

Westbrotjk  Pegler.  about  the  hardest  crltle 
of  public  ofBclals,  says  In  way  of  tribute: 

"Anyway.  Mr  Dewey  retires  with  honor  and 
■elf-respect  and  we  owe  blm  much.  His  wife 
never  grmfted  a  nickel  under  any  pretext  nor 
In  any  gulac.  Tou  can  frtak  the  State  pay- 
rolls tn  vain  for  any  worthless.  Indigent,  gen- 
teel bums  of  his  morally  dependent  klnnery." 

Oijvernor  Dewey  Unt  attained  fame  as  a 
dUtrlct    altorocy    la    New    York    City.      He 


proved  during  his  years  in  that  office  that 
the  racketeers  can  be  arrested  and  convicted 
If  public  otBclals  sincerely  try  to  do  so. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  hla  fine  record 
as  a  district  attorney  that  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York 

There  has  been  no  breath  of  scandal  dur- 
ing the  years  he  has  serr-ed  aa  chief  executive 
of  the  largest  State  of  the  Union. 

It  la  true  that  American  citizens  rejected 
Mr.  Dewey  twice  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  U  not 
surprising.  This  set-ma  to  be  an  era  in  which 
men  of  good  character  are  not  wanted  In 
public  ofBce. 

Few  men  have  achieved  aa  much  In  public 
life  aa  Governor  Dewey.  He  started  In  life 
as  a  comparatively  poor  t>oy.  He  sold  news- 
papers and  magazines  In  his  boyhood  and 
worked  his  way  through  college  From 
Michigan  he  turned  to  the  Nation's  metropo- 
lis and  there  his  ability,  integrity,  and  will- 
ingness to  work  won  him  fame. 

His  retirement  may  be  temporary.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so  for  his  ability  Is  needed  now  as 
never  before.  Even  If  he  retires  to  private 
life  permanently,  be  has  earned  the  accolada 
of  'well  done  good  aad  faithful  servant." 


Pnllman  Condnctori  Call  Natioa-Widc 
Walkout  for  July  11 


KXltLVSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

Oe    KISSCtTU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  26  (leffUlative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an  article 
entitled  "Pullman  Conductors  Call  Na- 
tion-Wide Walkout  for  July  11."  pub- 
lished in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  of 
Denver,  Colo,  on  June  23.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

PtT-LMAM  CoNDcrcTo«a  Caix  Natioi«-Wid« 
WAucotrr  roa  JtJLT  11 

Chicaco.  June  22 — The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  called  a  strike  of  all  puUman  con- 
ductors for  Jtily  11  today  In  the  latest  mov« 
by  railroad  unions  which  may  bring  wide- 
spread walkouts  by  mid-July. 

The  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America, 
A.  F.  of  L.  has  ordered  a  strike  of  4.000  mem- 
bers this  Sunday  against  five  western  and 
mldwestem  railroads. 

The  conductors,  together  with  the  big 
Brotherhood  of  Rallrocwl  Trainmen,  also 
threaten  a  walkout  of  250.000  members  by 
July  15  In  a  demand  for  a  40-hour  workweek. 

MAT  staggxx  WALK-Otrr 

However.  cfBcials  of  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  said  today  the  mld-JuIy  walk-out. 
If  It  comes,  may  be  called  only  against  a  few 
carriers  rather  than  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 

Tne  strike  call  for  2J200  pullman  conduc- 
tors was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  walk- 
out threatened  Jointly  by  other  conductors 
and  the  trainmen. 

A.  G.  Wise,  general  chairman  of  the  OBCs 
pull  man  committee,  said  the  union  was  will- 
ing to  postpone  the  strike  If  President  Tru- 
man invokes  machinery  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  names  a  fact-finding 
board. 

Such  a  procedure  automatically  would  de- 
lay a  strike  on  pullmans  for  60  days. 

Mr.  Wise  said  the  chief  Issue  at  dlspvtte 
was  a  demand  of  the  pullman  conductors  for 
a  reduction  In  the  total  basic  hours  worked 
each  month  from  225  to  210. 

count  WLZ  so, 000 

Other  conductors,  the  trainmen,  and  tha 
switchmen  want  a  reduction  tn  the  work- 
week from  48  to  40  hours  without  loss  in  pay. 

The  switchmen  called  a  strike  for  6  a.  m.. 
local  standard'  time,  Sunday  against  five 
roads — the  Rock  Island.  Chicago  Great  West- 
em,  Great  Northern,  Rio  Grande,  and  West- 
ern Pacific. 

A  complete  shut-down  of  the  five  roada 
would  Idle  some  60.000  other  employees.  Tb« 
Chicago  Great  Western  today  Joined  the  Bock 
Island  in  planning  to  halt  service  if  tha 
strike  la  caUed. 

The  Western  Pacific  imposed  an  embargo, 
effective  at  midnight  tomorrow,  on  livestock 
and  perishables. 

But  the  Great  Northern,  a  big  road  wltli 
28,000  employees  which  operates  In  10  Stataa, 
annotmccd  that  it  would  do  the  best  it  can 
to  operate  despite  a  strike. 

Chairman  Francis  A.  O'Neill,  of  the  Ma* 
tlonal  Railway  MedlaUon  Board,  arrived  la 
Chicago  and  was  eapected  to  begin  cfforti  to 
head  off  the  tiireatened  strikes. 

The  trainmen  and  conductors  rejected  rec- 
ommendations of  a  Presidential  fact-finding 


board,  which  on  Jtme  15  proposed  that  the 
40-hotir  week  be  extended  only  to  tai-ie  75,- 
COO  members  of  the  2  unions  In  yard  servlea. 

The  unions  are  now  free  to  strike  July  15 
at  the  expiration  of  a  30-day  cooling-oa 
period. 

Eowever,  trainmen's  president  W.  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  conductor's  chief  P.  H.  Nemlta 
raised  the  possibility  that  the  Nation  may 
not  suffer  a  crippling  general  strike. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  unions  may  strike 
against  only  a  few  railroads.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  unions  have  wide  latitude  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  coiiid  strike 
against  one  or  all  of  the  major  carriers. 


Labor  Prodocing  Sogar 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAT 

or  wiscoNsnv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  Sugar  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  the  power, 
authority,  and  funds  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  for  labor. 

I  am  including  some  correspondence 
in  regard  to  this  situation: 

Maxch  23,  1950. 
Hon.  Chailzs  F.  Bsanwan, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  United 
States  Dejnrtment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxak  SxcBriAaT:  I  have  been  very  In- 
terested in  the  wages  provided  for  agricul- 
ture labor  in  general  and  the  Sugar  Act  In 
partictilar. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  {vlee-cup- 
port  law  was  the  farmers'  minimum  wage.  I 
understand,  through  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  AgTiculttire.  not  you,  fixed  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  labor  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
hour  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  29  cents  per  hour 
tn  Puerto  Rico,  and  32  cents  per  hotir  In 
Louisiana.  While  the  miniTnuTn  wage  fcr 
sugar  workers  may  not  have  been  so  much 
out  of  line  when  we  bad  a  40-cent-per-hour 
mtnlmum  wage,  with  the  present  Tninim^Tg 
wage  of  7S  cents  per  hour,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  minimum  sugar  wage  should  b* 
adjtisted? 

I  have  discussed  thla  problem  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  CLXvnairD  Bailst, 
of  West  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Labor 
C<nnmlttee.  and  also  Mr.  Hugh  Mitchell,  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  appears  to  m«  that  the  beet  and  cana 
companies  are  taken  care  of  under  the  act 
with  the  money  raised  from  the  proceaslng 
tax,  but  I  never  could  flgtire  out  why  thla 
same  line  of  thought  and  reasoning  la  not 
extended  to  the  men  that  work  In  the  flelds 
producing  the  sugar.  In  other  words,  MT. 
Secretary.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  sugar 
would  taste  Just  aa  sweet  if  tba  men  that 
work  tn  the  fields  had  legislative  protection 
comparable   to  other  groups. 

I  will  appreciate  yotir  kind  consideration 
at  this  question. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bam  F.  MmuuT. 
Jfember  of  Congma, 

DKeAsnsxifT  or  Auaa.'  u  ltoss, 

Off'iCA  oe  TRS  8s<  11  laaT, 
Waahington.  D.  C.  May  B,  19S0. 
Ron.  Bam  F.  Uobbat. 

Houst  of  Repreaentativea. 
DKAa  Ma  McrBBAT:  This  is  in  reply  to  yoor 
letter  of  March  23,  and  your  converaatlan 


with  Kt.  Joseph  T.  KlTore  on  AptH  4.  can- 
eemlng  wages  provided  for  agricultural  labor, 
particularly  workers  employed  In  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  fields,  and  your  request  for 
data  on  payments  to  producers  under  tba 
Sugar  Act  and  exclae  tax  eoOcctloiis. 

We  appreciate  your  fin*  attttuda  In  ra- 
gard  to  the  workers  In  the  sugar  Industry. 
The  Department  has  the  respooslblllty  at 
making  fair  and  reasonable  wag*  determina- 
tions for  sagar  workers  and  In  *nf^ng  tbCM 
determinations  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  IMS 
as  passed  by  the  Congreaa 

To  review  briefly  the  background  of  tba 
wage  provisions  of  tba  act.  wag*  detcrmlna- 
tions  for  ixraons  employed  In  the  prodae> 
tion,  cultivation,  or  harveaUng  of  sogar  beats 
or  sugarcane  have  been  lamed  each  year 
since  1937.  These  determinations  provkls 
that  workers  shall  be  paid  at  rates  ss  agreed 
upon  for  such  work  but  not  leas  than  aped- 
fled  minimum  rates  determined  by  tbe  8se« 
retary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  act 
requires  that  these  determinations  be  mads 
afto'  Investigation  and  after  public  bearing 
on  the  matter.  The  act  also  fvorldca  that 
the  Secretary  shaU  take  Into  cooaideratkm 
the  wage  standards  establlabed  by  blm  under 
the  AgrictUturai  Adjustment  Act,  aa  amend- 
ed, and  differences  in  condltkna  ■»»"TTg  vari- 
ous producing  areas. 

You  vill  observe  frc«n  the  focegotng  %}*nt 
the  Congress  has  specifically  directed  tba* 
certain  standards  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  making  fair  and  reasonable  wage  da- 
terminations.  The  primary  standards  whleb 
have  been  considered  are  ( 1 )  prless  -of  sugar 
and  by-products,  ( 2 )  income  to  tbe  producers 
from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  (3)  cost  at 
production,  (4)  cost  of  living,  and  (6)  rela- 
tionship of  labor  costs  to  total  costs.  Tba 
most  Important  of  these  factars,  of  oouras. 
Is  the  income  standard,  which  dsterminss 
the  ability  of  producers  to  pay  wage  rates. 
TlM  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  Is  tba 
majcn-  determinant  of  in^-ntnT  per  ton  of 
product.  As  you  are  aware,  sugar  was  tba 
last  commodity  to  be  deoontrolled.  Slnoa 
October  1S47.  the  price  of  sugar  has  declined 
by  about  0.75  cent  per  potmd  with  resultant 
decreases  in  producer  Income.  ForUier.  tba 
significant  decline  in  mnlsmss  prleea  has 
contributed  to  lower  producer  retoma.  In 
contrast,  the  wage  rates  provided  In  wage 
determinations  for  workers  employed  on 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farms  have  xu3t  de- 
creased since  1947,  except  In  Pooto  Rleo 
where  wages  are  tied  to  tbe  prloe  of  sugar. 
In  areas  other  than  Ptwrto  Bleo  tt  has  been 
possible  to  mahitain  the  level  at  wage  rates 
In  spite  of  decreased  returns  to  producers 
primarily  because  of  tbe  increased  use  of 
mechanical  aids  In  the  produetlaii  of  tba 
crop  and  resulting  cost  savings. 

Tou  are  correct  when  you  state  that  the 
minimum  wage  established  in  wags  deter- 
miTia«^nm«  u  2s  csnts  per  hour  In  tbe  Virgin 
Tf'^"<1«.  29  cents  per  hour  In  Puerto  Rleo,  and 
33  eaU  per  hour  in  Louisiana.  In  addition, 
the  miwimiim  hotsly  rate  tn  Florida  Is  46 
cents  per  hour;  In  the  sugar-beet  area  the 
piintnnm  hoorly  rate  ts  00  cents  for  summer 
work  opsratlona  and  65  cents  for  harvest 
work;  and  in  Hawaii  it  Is  80  cents  per  hotir. 
The  rates  shown  are  for  unakllled  workers; 
proportionately  higher  wages  are  paid  to 
workers  of  higher  skills.  In  most  areas  a 
large  share  of  field  work  la  performed  on  a 
piecework  basis.  In  such  caaes  workers  earn 
from  25  to  100  jMToent  more  than  the  mini- 
mum hotiny  rates  shown  above. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cash  payments, 
jnoducen  in  all  domestle  areas  except  Hawaii 
are  required  to  fumlsb  laborers,  without 
charge,  tiie  customary  pi  erequtsltes.  These 
xanially  consist  of  housing,  garden  plots,  and. 
!n  some  cases,  medical  services.  In  Hawaii 
the  labor  unions  demanded  and  received  as 
part  of  the  wage  rate  the  eaah  equivalent  of 
peniulsltes. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


K  wcu'd  %ppf^  XhAX  «krt*Uon»  In  hcur'y 
v»««  r«tM  in  <ltffer«iil  prodvctng  areas  vera 
eooiempiatecl  by  the  Con«r««a  to  wrttlng  the 
kUbar  prorli lona  of  ibe  art.  aince  we  are  xpe- 
clflcaUy  directed  to  taJ»  Into  account  in« 
m  coDdltkwa  amon(  tbe  rarlcua 
;  mn»i.  That  tb««  are  vide 
tm  coattltions  ankoec  the  several 
.  cugar  aneai  la  abova.by  the  foUov- 
U^  Mttowtaa  cf  auuH4akys  at  agrlcultur&l 
labor  required  per  ton  oi  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced Hawaii  S  4:  sugar  beets.  4  6;  Laulstaoa. 
10  2  r.oTidA,  10  9;  Puerto  Rico,  IftJJ:  Vtrfin 
20.  In  view  of  the  foKgotag.  and 
ot  dlAfCDcas  In  other  algnlflcmnt 
It  mms  dear  that  there  are  suScler.t 
vartatacns  •aang  tlM  sererai  areas  to  warrant 

Aay  algaiSaBBt    Ini  iiiaw  s    in    minlmum- 
V^K  ntaa  to  sufar  beet  cr  atagaican*  work- 
-■■  ■"Mlar  pnaaat  tncoia*  levels  of  producers 
nqutn  tte  MiopUon  by  producers  of 
economies  In  other  coat  eSe- 
Bta.  MOSS  ol  which,  becauw  at  the  cvtrrmt 
lrt«k  ot  pncca  paid  by  farmers,  wculd 
^  1)9  accoo^iUsbed  bv  more  ext«n»ve 

of    mrrhtna    methods    cf    p-cducf.on. 

While  tscraased  cSelency  within  the  indus- 
try 1$  desirable,  further  technolocical  change 
ts  a  long-term  prooeaa  and.  of  course,  will 
result  in  fewer  emploraiiUit  cppart unities  for 


PdqwtloririTT   the  indiatry  ba«  enjoyed 

Mtoro*  m  a  result  of  the  payment 

i(90U  proTlsJooa  of  the  act.  Labor  has 
also  shar?d  in  these  benefits  through  the 
WRfe  determlnaUons  which  ass'ore  workers 
of  a  proporttocate  share  of  the  mcome  of  the 
Uttnmaj  bawd  on  the  standards  set  forth. 
'■■rticuli>rl7  the  standard  oC  cWttty  to  pay. 
PtBther.  vorinn  f  aaisrcd  o<  payment  of 
the  mlnlmam  vmg*  or  the  wage  agreed  upon. 
tvts  Is  higher,  through  waee  claim  pro- 
adrr.mirtcred  by  the  0>ld  o5ice  of  the 
traduction  and  Marketing  Administration. 
We  are  constantly  conducting  surve7s  and 
Insert 'Sutlers  re!stir?  to  coets  of  production. 
lahor  perf  onsance.  and  other  data  which  are 
Bwrnl  in  the  derelopm.  nt  of  the  wage  de- 
terminations and  other  purposes  of  the  ret. 
On  the  matter  cf  revenues  and  espendltures 
»uthorl«d  by  tt-  Siigar  Act  of  1949.  the  most 
recent  data  show  that  sugar-tax  ccKeciions 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rrvenue  during 
the  1948  flaeal  year  totaled  $TS. 174.356  while 
customs  reoeipCa  (taxes  ccllected  en  direct 
eoDsumptloo  sugar  entering  tlie  United 
States  from  ofl-shore  areas  and  foreign  coun- 
inesj  were  »5.1£9.161,  a  sum  of  »30.313,5i7. 
Act  paymcnta  made  to  about  86.400 
beet  aild  sugarcane  producers  under 
tbm  IMS  Tpn^pmm  totaled  »6l. 430.7:0.  Tha 
Mttaavad  p^BHDts  b)  area  were  as  follows: 

Est.mzicd  S\:gar  Act  paymmta.  f  919  program 

Si^ar  beeu $27,847,515 

Mainland  cane 7.  400.  COO 

pmrto  Eico 17.  e£0.  000 

virgin  lalancU 65.  5S« 

BawaU 8-  *37.  619 


Total _ -     61.430,750 


Please  be  assvired  of  our  continued  efforts 
to  admUilster  the  svgar  program  In  the  best 
Interests  of  all  jjartics  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnsLCT  McCuNK. 
SrecuUrt  AssUiant  to  the  Secretary. 

Sugar   beet   and   3\igarcane   vage   rates   per 

hour.  1934  to  1037.  Kith,  comparisons 

[Cents,  per  hour  | 


the  abore  It  will  be  noted  that  reve- 
BUM  e=ee9d«l  expei.ditures  for  the  period 
by  ahrot  $19,000,000.  Although  there  is  no 
d:r:ct  rilatlosshlp  under  existing  legislation, 
ths  sagsr  t&zes  collected  and  the 
by  the  Oaagreas  fcr  sugar 
p*yiDcnU.  th*  aCect  cf  the  tax 
la  to  aaort  than  oSaet  the  ex- 
iturea  far  conditional  paymecti. 
We  are  •i::«lcstng  a  table  showing  the  sugar 
beet  and  stigarcane  wage  ti.lt*  tut  the  pe- 
riod 19j4-37  prior  to  the  cperaut>n  of  the 
£u^r  Ac-t  r::h  compaiubons  with  wages  r«- 
cit.cd  t:.  :..-re  receut  yti 
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'  Since  most  work  m  this  aroa  is  porwrmfHi  on  a  piece- 
work »«.<i*  an  hourly  rate  stri<^  is  not  availaMe  tor  th« 
yi's.-*  f.»;;4-*.7.  For  ihi'se  years  the  pmoral  farm  wage 
wr  (lay  with'Hjt  boar!  :  -:  '  ^^nv.'rted  to  an  hourly 
basts.    Hourly  ratr<  si  ■vl  in  wage  dctermiu* 

tk>n«a.«   'i  -.v.i  R)r  !*>  .    -.. .  .-.J. 

J  .\'Jul'  reak-  harv.<t  worker. 

>  .Wcnsr  ware — all  worker*. 

•  Ktult  male  unskilled  worker 

« r  j-<.t  .1  years  affected  by  Sustar  Act  wage  osiermma' 
ticAs. 

•  1943— fin>t  year  of  a-afre  determinations  imder  Snsar 

Act.  

U\r   15,    1950. 
Mr.  WXSLKT  McCXTNK. 

Executive  Assistant.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.   C.  ^ 

Ds.\3  Sa:  I  have  your  letter  of  May  5  in 
answer  to  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  on 
March  23  In  re!?ard  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  just  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  exactly  In 
keeping  with  the  situation  to  try  to  blame 
the  Congress  because  we  silU  have  a  25  to  32- 
cents  p?r  hour  minimum  wage  in  this  Sugar 
Act.  I  called  attention  to  my  first  letter 
to  the  fact  that  this  minimum  wage  was 
not  Eo  much  out  cf  line  when  we  had  a 
nat!on:rl  40  cents  per  hour  minimum  waee, 
but  It  Eurely  Is  out  of  line  In  relation  to 
the  75  cents  per  hour  minimum  wage. 

I  also  wl£h  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  m  your  letter  you  list  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  as  having  an  80  cents  per  hour 
minimum  wage  but  from  my  Information 
this  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  but  came  as  the  result  of  other 
Influences  not  confined  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Secretary.  With  all  of  the 
ta.k  we  hear  about  slave  labor  existing  do- 
mestically and  in  foreign  lands.  I  am  more 
convinced  every  day  th;it  something  should 
be  done  about  this  25  to  32  cents  per  hour 
mmimum  wage  that  Is  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sixty  to  sixty-ave  cents  per  hotir  provided 
In  ce'tain  area^  is  comparable  to  the  hourly 
wage  returns  provided  under  the  support- 
price  program  for  people  providing  other 
products.  If  a  few  cane  producers  are  pro- 
vided 125.000,000  a  year  subsidy  by  the  53 
cents  per  hundred  processing  tax,  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  administration  is  In  rather 
an  embarrassing  posliion  if  they  mainialn 


that  25  to  32  cent.<i  per  hour  Is  a  sufflclent 
wage  for  the  workers  in  the  cane  fields.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  processing  tax  provided 
more  than  ample  funds  to  be  dtstrlfcut:d  to 
the  growers,  but  as  to  the  matter  of  fairness. 
I  cannot  see  why  this  25  to  32  cents  per  hour 
minimum  wage  Is  fair  to  any  group  cf  Amerl- 
cans.  The  sooner  the  situation  Is  corrected 
the  sooner  I  will  believe  we  are  sincere  In 
our  Interest  of  operating  on  the  b.isls  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Pointing  fingers  at  the  slave  labor  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  will  not  be  the  answer 
to  this  by  anyone  who  takes  time  to  study 
this  situation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

REID  P    MtTRRAT, 

if  ember  o/   Congress. 

DEPARTMtNT    OF     ACRICTJI-TtTRr. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22.  1950. 
Hon.  Reid  p.  Muhhat, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
De.\h  Mi.  Musiut:  This  will  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  15,  1950,  to  Mr.  Wesley  Mc- 
Cune  which  Is  In  further  reference  to  wage 
rates  established  for  agricultural  workers 
covered  by  wa^e  determinations  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

In  our  letter  to  you  of  May  5,  1950,  we  en- 
deavored to  point  out  that  while  there  are 
differences  In  the  minimum  wages  of  work- 
ers In  the  several  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing areas,  such  differences  are  necessary,  in 
large  part,  because  of  the  vast  variations  In 
the  economic  conditions  and  cultural  prac- 
tices. We  believe  these  variations  can  be 
readily  seen  by  Inviting  your  attention  to 
the  statement  attached  showing  estimated 
production,  crop  value,  and  field  worker  re- 
quirements for  the  1948  crop  In  the  several 
areas.  You  will  observe,  for  example,  that 
In  Hawaii  there  are  employed  about  one- 
tenth  as  many  workers  as  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
produce  a  crop  not  greatly  diCercnt  than 
Puerto  Rico  in  a  normal  year,  even  though 
the  Hawaiian  crop  requires  from  4  to  12 
months  longer  to  mature  than  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Obviously,  under  these  conditions,  pro- 
ductivity in  Hawaii  Is  much  greater  than  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Industry  can 
afford  to  pay  wapes  considerably  above  those 
paid  In  Puerto  Rico.  Although  not  shown  In 
the  statement.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  agg-'egate  Income  of  workers  In  the  var- 
ious areas  constitutes  a  very  Important  per- 
centage of  the  total  value  of  the  crop.  For 
example.  In  Louisiana.  It  Is  estimated  that 
45  percent  of  the  total  crop  value  Is  paid  to 
agricultural  workers;  In  Florida.  48  percent; 
In  Puerto  Rico.  47  percent;  and  In  the  Virgin 
Islands.  90  percent.  We  believe  also  that  j'ou 
might  be  Interested  in  certain  other  sig- 
nificant variations  in  the  several  areas. 

In  the  sugar  beet  area  the  majority  of 
producers  operate  small  farms  on  which 
sugar  beets  constitute  an  Important  part  of 
the  rotation  system  along  with  alfalfa.  p>o- 
tatoes,  beans,  and  other  crops.  The  average 
sugar  beet  acreage  per  farm  is  about  15  acres. 
The  labor  supply  utilized  on  sugar  beet  farms 
ts  made  up  of  local  workers  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  migrant  Spanish-American  work- 
ers who  are  employed  during  peak  seasons 
from  May  to  July,  and  from  September  to 
November  In  all  areas  except  California  v«rhere 
the  seasons  are  somewhat  earlier.  The  sucar 
beet  Industry  has  made  Important  strides  In 
mechanizing  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  us 
well  as  the  summer  work  operations.  New 
machinery  Is  being  developed  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  wlihin  the  next  few  years  labor 
requirements  will  be  reduced  slgnlQcantly. 
While  costs  have  not  declined  appreciably 
because  of  the  high  prices  of  farm  machl.icry 
and  other  cost  elements,  c:?rtaln  tavlngs  wlU 
probably  accrue  to  the  producers  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.     Wugo  rates  paid  to  contract 
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In  the  sugar  beet  area  Increased 
•tcftdily  frcm  1941  to  1947  and  have  held 
constant  since  then  In  spite  of  the  reduction 
In  the  Income  of  producers  resulting  from  a 
decrerce  In  the  price  of  sugar  of  about  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound. 

In  Louisiana,  sugarcane  operations  are  car- 
ried on  by  a  number  of  large-scale  opera- 
tors rnd  approximately  5,500  farmers  who 
produce  le^s  than  100  acres  of  sugarcane 
each.  In  this  area  sugarcane  is  the  pre- 
dominant crop  throughout  the  Sugar  Belt 
since  there  are  few  alternative  uses  for  sugar- 
cane land.  The  labor  supply  is  composed 
of  w'rkers  who  are  residents  of  the  farm 
or  the  local  area  In  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, althourh  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son many  workers  are  fcrouaht  Into  the  area 
from  neigbbcring  States.  The  peak  seasons 
of  employment  In  Louisiana  are  from  Sep- 
tember through  December  and  from  Feb- 
ruary through  June.  Mechanization  of  both 
the  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  the  sugar- 
cane crop  has  been  possible  on  large-size 
farms.  In  addition,  there  Is  considerable 
ctistom  work  of  harvesting  on  smaller-size 
farms.  On  the  majority  of  farms,  however, 
producers  are  unable  to  utilize  machine 
methods  of  production  because  their  units 
Ere  too  small.  Such  farms  may  require  only 
tw )  cr  three  hired  workers  during  the  har- 
vesting season.  While  the  mechanization 
cf  the  crop  has  resulted  In  some  cost  sav- 
ings. It  has  been  accompanied  by  such  prob- 
lems as  the  delivery  of  stale  cane  and  cane 
which  contains  excessive  quantities  cf  trash. 
This  has  resulted  In  lower  recoveries  of  sugar 
by  the  mills  and  lower  payments  to  pro- 
ducers. In  recent  years  the  sugar  Industry 
In  Louisiana  has  experienced  rather  extreme 
economic  dislocations.  The  Department  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Industry  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  to  the  extent  possible  ita 
economic  position.  Wage  rates  have  in- 
creased since  1941  and  have  been  held  con- 
stant since  1947  In  spite  of  reduced  Income 
to  producers. 

The  sugarcane  industry  of  Florida  is  com- 
posed of  three  large  processor-producers  and 
about  one  dozen  lndepen«ht  growers.  These 
growers  average  approximately  300  acres  of 
sugarcane  each.  There  is  practically  no  al- 
ternative use  for  sugarcane  land  In  this  area 
since  the  high  investment  per  acre  In  sugar- 
cane equipment  and  growing  crop  does  not 
permit  shifting  to  other  crojjs.  Producers 
have  developed  new  methods  of  production 
with  respect  to  ctiltivatlon  and  the  loading 
of  sugarcane.  Mechanical  harvesting  ci 
sugarcane  In  Florida  has  not  been  possible 
because  of  the  heavy  tangled  growth  and 
the  softness  of  the  ground  upon  which  sug- 
arcane is  grown.  Man-hour  requirements  of 
producing  the  crop  have  been  reduced  since 
prewar  years  and  at  present  may  have 
reached  the  maximum  point  of  decline.  In 
this  area  growers  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain domestic  workers  for  sugarcane  work 
and  have  relied  heavily  on  the  Importation 
of  workers  from  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas. 
Minimum  wage  rates  have  increased  from 
18  and  20  cents  in  prewar  years  to  45  and 
55  cents  in  recent  years.  In  this  area  most 
producers  pay  In  excess  ot  the  minimum  rate 
for  all  types  of  labor,  and  since  most  of  the 
hand  work  is  performed  on  a  piecework  basis, 
workers'  earnings  are  conslderahly  higher 
than  the  minimtun.  Only  one  producer  haa 
a  labor-union  agreement  with  field  workera. 
This  producer  U  located  in  the  central  pari 
of  the  State  In  an  isolated  farming  are*. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  Is  composed 
o:  28  large  pUuxtationa  and  about  1.600  ad- 
herent planters  who  produce  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  crop.  With  the  exception 
of  pineapples,  there  Is  no  other  economle 
use  for  the  land  areas  of  HawalL  HMorlcftlly. 
HawaU  has  been  an  area  of  labor  shortage, 
although  at  present  there  la  some  unonploy- 
ment  throughout  the  Islands.    Ths  industry 


has  made  remarkable  strides  In  the  mecha- 
nization of  the  crop  and  in  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  of  sugarcane  which  give 
high  yield*  per  acre  of  both  cane  and  sugar. 
Costs  other  than  labor  in  this  area  are  high 
because  of  the  heavy  Investments  In  equip- 
ment and  the  land  rental  system  under 
which  the  Industry  operates.  The  moat  sig- 
nificant change  in  wage  rates  in  Hawaii  was 
in  1945  when  the  industry  negotiated  for  ths 
first  time  a  labor  contract  with  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehoxise- 
men's  Union.  This  contract,  which  provided 
a  wafe  of  43^^  cents  per  hour,  pitis  the 
furnishing  of  perquisites  by  producers,  has 
been  Improved  imtll  at  present  the  minimum 
rate  Is  80  cents  per  hour,  although  perqui- 
sites are  no  longer  furnished  by  producers. 
The  Industry  has  been  able  to  pay  these 
higher  wage  rates  becatiae  of  the  extensive 
Improvements  in  productivity  noted  above. 
However,  those  sections  of  the  Island  which 
are  unable  to  mechanl2e  effectively  are  cur- 
rently In  some  financial  distress.  We  under- 
stand that  a  group  cf  four  plantations  is  pres. 
ently  considering  ways  and  means  of  elim- 
inating their  sugarcane  production  opera- 
tions. As  a  result  of  mechanization,  the  labor 
force  has  been  reduced  frcm  26.500  in  1945 
to  about  23.500  in  1948.  Of  the  latter  group, 
12.000  are  field  workers.  Those  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  ob- 
tain almost  year-around  employment  becauss 
of  the  nature  of  operations  in  that  area. 

In  Puerto  Rico  there  are  approximately 
14,000  producers,  cf  whom  about  12,500  har- 
vest less  than  5C  acres  of  stigarcane  each. 
Sines  there  Is  presently  no  other  economic 
use  for  sugarcane  land  In  this  area,  Puerto 
Rico  has  essentially  a  one-crop  economy. 
As  you  know,  it  Is  also  an  area  of  surplus 
labor  supply.  Diulng  the  grinding  season 
which  extends  from  January  to  Jtily,  work- 
ers receive  reasonably  steady  employment, 
but  di^rlng  the  so-called  dead  season  the 
majority  of  workers  obtain  only  two  or  three 
days'  work  jjer  week.  While  there  has  been 
some  reduction  in  the  man-hours  required 
to  produce  the  crop  in  this  area  in  recent 
years,  the  industry  is  unable  to  mechanize 
effectively  becaxise  of  the  sertotis  Impact  that 
mechanization  would  have  on  labor  employ- 
ment. The  Puerto  Rican  Government  has 
been  giving  serious  attention  to  this  problem 
In  an  effort  to  develop  other  Industries  which 
would  provide  employment  for  workers. 
Wage  rates  In  Puerto  Rico  have  alwajs  been 
relatively  low.  Labor  unions  have  been  active 
in  this  area  since  1934  and  at  present  the 
predominant  union  Is  the  General  Confed- 
eration of  Workers  of  Puerto  Rico,  although 
there  are  several  other  unions  among  sugar- 
cane workers  in  th'  island.  The  C.  G.  T. 
agreement  covers  roughly  one-half  of  ths 
workers  employed  In  sugarcane  fields  and 
their  agreement  for  1950  provides  a  wage 
which  is  lU  cents  per  hour  higher  than  ths 
wage  provided  In  the  wage  determinations 
tmder  the  Sugar  Act.  In  this  area  wages  are 
tied  to  the  price  of  sugar  so  that  there  is 
some  fluctuation  In  wage  rates  as  the  pries 
of  sugar  Increases  or  decreases.  In  addition 
to  labor  union  activity  in  ths  Island,  ths 
Puerto  Rlcan  Government  has  provided  • 
minimum  wags  board  whose  functions  in- 
clude the  eetabllahznent  of  minimum  wages 
for  sugarcane  field  workers.  The  decree 
which  Is  currently  effeetiTS  provides  essen- 
tially the  same  wages  that  are  provided  In 
the  Sugar  Act  wags  determinatlopa. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  there  are  abottt  500 
small  producers  and  ths  Virgin  Islands  Com- 
pany, a  GoTsmment-owned  ecsporation, 
produces  the  majority  of  ths  sugarcane.  la 
past  years  the  operations  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Company  hsrs  been  dsslgnsd  to  pro- 
Tide  work  ofqportUBltles  to  ths  zssldsnts  of 
the  Islands.  Ths  Compsny  has  lost  signifi- 
cant sums  of  monsy  ssch  year.  Most  of  tlM 
Independent  prodoosrs  do  their  ovn 


perhaps  hiring  several  hands  during  ths  hMTm 
▼est  season  and  when  their  crop  Is  in.  will 
work  for  the  VU^ln  Islands  Company.  Thers 
is  no  alternative  use  for  land  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Mechanization  of  the  crop  has 
been  limited  to  the  use  of  tractors  and  cer- 
tain other  fimdamental  labor-saving  deviceo. 
Further  mechanization  wotild  have  serious 
implications  for  the  local  labor  sui^ly.  In 
this  area  wages  have  customarily  been  quits 
low.  It  Is  an  area  of  low  rainfall  and  low 
yields  of  sugarcane.  Tou  undoubtedly  are 
aware  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1949  which  was  designed  to  improve  ths 
economic  condition  of  the  Virgin  T»ii«nd*. 
There  is  one  labor  union  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands which  negotiates  wages  with  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Company.  While  there  is  no  for- 
mal contract  In  existence,  the  union  is  active 
In  protecting  the  rights  of  workers. 

From  the  above  data,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  that  consideration  of  differences  in 
conditions  among  the  several  producing 
areas,  as  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  by  ths 
Congress.  Is  a  pertinent  and  practical  con- 
sideration in  establishing  wages  for  agrtctd- 
tiiral  workers.  These  conditions  are  inherent 
in  agriculture  under  current  conditions. 
For  example,  general  farm  wages  throughout 
the  United  States  as  of  April  1.  1S50.  ranged 
from  S8  cents  per  hour  in  the  Sotitheast 
to  S7  cents  per  hour  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
with  an  average  wage  for  the  cotmtry  of  70 
cents.  These  rates  are  without  room  or 
board  and  Include  both  unsldllsd  and  skillsd 
farm  workers. 

We  are,  of  course,  very  Interested  in  Im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  for  all  sugar 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  our 
many  responsibilities  under  the  Sugar  Act 
are  such  that  if  wages  generally  are  increased 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  areas  such  as 
Louisiana,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, such  increases  ultimately  will  have  to 
be  compensated  for  by  higher  sugar  prices 
or  Improvement  in  productivity  if  the  in- 
dustry Is  to  be  maintained  In  accordance 
with  tlie  mandate  of  the  Sugar  Act.  It  ap- 
I>ears  inevitable  that  if  wage  rates  are  in- 
creased to  keep  pace  with  an  unrelated  wags 
standard,  those  farms  which  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  improved  productivity 
to  reduce  costs  within  the  framework  of 
present  prices  and  inconoe  must,  of  necesstty* 
go  out  of  production. 

With  respect  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  we  believe  it  significant  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  deemed  It  apprtqniate  to 
include  agrictiltural  wcvkers  under  ths  min- 
imum-wage provision  of  that  act.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  act  contains  special  ptO' 
visions  which  would  prevent  the  atylicatlon 
of  ths  75  cents  per  hour  minimum  wags  for 
Industrial  workers  in  Puerto  aioo  and  ths 
Virgin  Islands,  thus  recogntilng  ths  labor 
problems  at  those  areas. 

Ws  trust  that  this  somsrwhat  fnllsr  csfdA- 
natlon  at  ths  problems  Inherent  In  deter- 
mining wage  rates  for  domsstic  sugar-pro- 
dndng  areas  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  undo-- 
standlng  the  need  for  adjustsd  minimum- 
wage  rates  to  oondltlons  within  each  of  ths 
separate  sugar-producing  areas.  We  feel 
that  It  Is  Impossibte  at  ths  present  tlms  to 
maks  any  general  revision  of  ths  wags  seals 
without  cresting  serious  seonnmlr  problems 
In  ths  areas  aflected.  We  axs  eonftdent  that 
•s  tlms  goes  on  tt  win  be  possible,  through 
ths  msrtlum  of  ths  Sugar  Act.  to  raise  ths 
living  standards  of  workers  In  the  sugar 
aresa.  Tou  may  bs  assured  that  w«  tfiaU 
ooattnus  to  Administer  ths  WBgs  provlatons 
of  ths  act  In  such  a  manner  that  Ubor  wUl 
shars  In  ths  benefits  of  W<glii>ttfin  rtrstgnsd 
to  protect  ths  domsstle  sugar  Indostry. 
Bhiosrsly  yours, 

SL  T.  HlTHMIMSOW.  ^ 

A*a»atmiU  Seentarjf. 
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XoTB.-  The«  data  were 
rrer.  tliey  are  believed  to  bt 


tj^  ^cst  ftTaOabla  soaroe  bat  their  acc.iracy  varirs  from  area  to  area.    How- 
idtable  to  present  a  leDeral  picture  of  arci  comparissiis. 


.i^ooite:  Su»ar  Branch,  Production  and  Markeili:f  Administratioa,  U.  S.  Dep-jrtment  of  Acriculture,  Xovcmber 


IW9.  

Mr.  K.  T.  HcTCHiNsoJt, 

.AMiifff^t  Sfcretarf  Of  Agrie^Ature. 
Departmf^nt    of    Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

TitAM  ISm-  Hctchinson:  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  22.  1950.  Your  letter  of 
explAnaticn  U  InXormatlve,  but  the  foUowlng 
Xacta  stiU  remain: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  ftx  the  minimum  wage.  It  Is  fliwl  as  low 
aa  25  cents  to  32  cents  per  hour,  the  same 
as  U  was  when  the  minimum  wage  for  In- 
dustry was  40  cents  per  hour.  The  Increasa 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  per  hour 
for  labor  has  not  bsen  reflected  In  the  mini- 
mum wige  to  labor  In  the  bugar  Industry, 
although  the  Secmtary  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  do  »o.  Am  I  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  administration  wishes 
to  jxjae  as  the  great  friend  of  labor  and  insist 
on  a  26  c«nts  to  S2  cents  per  hour  minimum 
wage  when  ycu  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  do  what  u  fair  and  right  about  it? 

We  hear  much  political  talk  about  slave 
labor.  Do  you  know  of  any  lower  wage  scale 
m  the  United  States  than  that  Cied  by  this 
administration  under  the  Sugar  Act,  or  of 
as  low  as  25  cenu  to  32  ccnu  p<?r  hour  that 
a  member  of  President  Trtimans  Cabinet 
fixes  It? 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  over  the 
years  in  an  e3ort  to  have  farm  labor  enjoy 
some  ctf  the  prUUeges  and  advantages  af- 
forded all  labor,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  admlnutraticn  does  not  do 
aomettUng  a.bout  u  so  long  as  they  have  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  do  It. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  explanation, 
but  your  letter  does  not  a.'uwer  the  questloa 
MM  to  why  you  do  not  do  something  about  tt. 
6lnoer«lj  jours. 

Rcxs  F.  MtTsaaT. 
M:'rb€T  of  Con^ttM, 

When  there  wm  a  40-cent-mlnlinum 
vmce  the  2S  cemX*  to  32  cents  per  hour 
not  so  mtich  out  of  line.    Wiih  the 


75  cents  per  hour  minimum  wage  now 
In  effect,  do  you  not  agree  that  a  new 
adjustment  of  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
sugar  industry  should  be  effectuated? 

The  rural  people  do  not  have  social 
security,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  legislative  protection  afforded 
other  groups  of  labor.  Some  farm 
owners  producia?  some  farm  commodi- 
ties have  a  minimum  wage  in  the  form 
of  a  support  price  which  in  reality  is  a 
minimum  wage.  This  is  reflected  in  a 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  hour  minimum 
wage  for  the  farm  operator. 

The  hired  farm  labor  has  only  one 
minimum  wage  and  that  is  under  the 
Sugar  .Act.  This  Is  as  low  as  25  cents 
to  32  cents  por  hour.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  fixes  thiS  wage  scale. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  this  adminis- 
tration wishes  to  have  a  25  cents  to  32 
cents  per  hour  for  one  group  of  labor 
that  is  to  be  denied  social  security,  mini- 
mum wage,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance? Until  this  Sugar  Act  is  adjusted 
one  is  compelled  to  think  this  is  the  fact. 


Red  IcvasioD  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PZNN5TLVANU 

Ttl  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker:  1914.  the 
murder  of  an  Austrian  archduke  in  Ser- 
bia; 1941.  Pearl  Harbor;  1950.  Korea. 


These  three  events  are  widely  spaced 
In  time  and  distance.  Yet  the  pattern 
Is  the  same.  In  each  case  a  totalitarian 
aggressor  struck  at  the  peac3  of  the  world 
and  at  the  basic  liberties  o!  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  each  case,  the  wealth  of 
these  United  S;,ates  was  b3ing  throv^n 
away,  and  our  national  strength  was  b?- 
ing  sapped,  by  Deal  politicians.  In  each 
case,  this  Republic  had  been  given  ample 
warning,  and  in  each  case  this  Republic 
was  unprepared  militarily  for  the  tragedy 
which  follov.cd. 

We  had  from  1914  to  1917  to  prepare 
for  World  War  I.  Only  a  few  months 
shortly  before  Chateau  Thierry,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  that  the  American 
people  were  "too  proud  to  fight." 

We  had  from  1938 — after  the  betrayal 
of  Munich — to  prepare  for  World  War  II. 
Americans  v.ere  still  drilling  with  wooden 
guns,  late  in  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
said,  only  a  few  short  months  bafore 
Kasserine  Pass,  that  he  hated  "wa-ah," 
and  that  no  American  boy  would  fight  in 
a  foreign  conflict. 

We  had  from  1945  to  prepare  for  the 
Korean  emergency.  Only  a  little  over  a 
week  ago.  President  Truman  .said  this 
Nation  was  never  more  distant  from  war 
since  1945. 

What  will  the  policy  of  the  Acheson- 
Truman  axis  hj  in  meeting  the  Red  In- 
va.=;ion  of  Korea? 

Will  Korea  b:;  abandoned  to  the  Rsds? 

Will  Asia  be  abandoned  to  the  Reds? 

Will  we  admit  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  by  refu.^ing  to  use  once  the  veto 
which  the  Kremlin  has  used  so  often? 

Will  we  employ  twentieth  century  Hes- 
sians to  fisht  our  battles,  or  Will  we  send 
more  American  boys  to  the  Orient  to 
die? 

The  American  people  are  eniitled  to 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  not  next 
year,  alter  the  November  elections,  but 
now. 

Let  us  forget  about  point  4. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  point  1 — the 
protection  of  cur  Constitution,  the  per- 
petuation of  our  way  of  life,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  God-given  liberties. 


Address  of  Col.  Kelvin  J.  Maas,  U3MC, 
to  First  Postwar  Cocventioc,  MCROA, 
May  5,  1C50 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  K!KE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MOKTAN.\ 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  KEPKESET.'TATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  MAN3FIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  address  of  Col.  Melvin  J, 
Maas,  United  States  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve and  president  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officer:  Association  at  Its  annual 
convention  held  in  Wa-hlngtcn.  D.  C. 

Colonel  Mcas  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  he 
served  with  such  distinction  for  so  many 
years.  Neither  does  he  need  an  intro- 
duction as  a  Marine  becauo:  his  fame 


with  that  eMte  Corps  Is  aa  well  known 
as  his  outstanding  wartime  exploits. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  able  and 
hard-hitting  address  of  our  former  col- 
league and  I  know  his  words  will  receive 
every  considercition  by  this  body: 

The  ilrst  poetwa.-  national  convention  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion meets  significantly  In  Washington.  We 
meet  at  a  momentous  time.  Whether  we 
are  meeting  during  a  short  Interlude  between 
World  War  n  and  world  war  m  or  whether 
our  meeting  Is  In  the  early  stages  of  a  dUB- 
cult  but  ultimately  new  era  of  'vorld  peac* 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Certainly  the  times  are  unsettled,  trouble- 
some, and  the  futtire  uncertain,  to  put  It 
mcst  mildly. 

Not  only  Is  otir  own  future,  but  likewise 
the  future  of  modern  ci^-illzatlon  at  stake 
In  the  outcome.  A  third  world  war  now  will 
most  stirely  tear  this  old  earth  to  pieces, 
literally  and  fig:uratively.  There  are  few  who 
believe  tliat  the  world  can  survive  such  a 
catastrophe. 

Therefore ,  the  responsibility  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  this  generation  is  enormous  and 
not  a  little  frightening.  Can  civllication  and 
cur  generation  in  particular  produce  the 
leaders  capable  of  a  solution  other  than  dis- 
solution? As  citizens  and  especially  Reeer%-« 
officers,  what  is  our  responsibUity,  and  what 
Is  our  opportunity  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  a  correct  answer? 

Obviously,  we  can't  all  sit  In  the  White 
Bouse,  nor  in  diplomatic  posts,  nor  in  the 
Congress.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do?  Does  that  mean 
that  we  have  no  direct  responsibUity?  Not 
at  all. 

In  addition  to  exercising  our  cherished 
right  of  franchise  wisely  by  the  most  pains- 
taking, unselfish  support  of  the  best  candi- 
dates avaUable  for  public  office,  there  is 
much  more  that  you  and  I  can  do.  Our 
contribution  does  not  have  to  toe  spectacu- 
lar nor  world  shattering  to  be  effective. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution 
we  can  make  in  these  momentous  days  is 
to  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  our  neight>ors  a'.,  home  and  abroad. 
We  can  do  this  in  such  a  public-spirited 
manner  as  to  give  new  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
new  courage  to  those  who  are  placing  their 
hopes  upon  us,  and  as  an  example  to  our 
own  chosen  leaders.  Inspiring  or  shaming 
them.  If  necessary,  to  act  above  petty  par- 
tisanship, sell-lnterest,  political  advantage, 
and  to  think  and  act  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation's  and  the  world's  greatest  good. 
Unless  we  act  in  our  Nation's  best  Interest, 
this  Nation  cannot  make  Its  maximum  con- 
tribution to  world  peace  and  security.  In 
order  to  have  democracy  strong  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  must  be  strong. 

The  great  issue  confronting  us  as  we  meet 
today,  here  in  Washington,  the  most  im- 
portant spot  in  the  world  at  present,  is  the 
survival  of  the  world  as  we  know  it. 

If  we  faU,  civilization  may  very  well  be 
set  back  thousands  of  years.  If  we  survive 
Intact,  then  the  world  Is  bound  to  take  great 
strides  ahead  again,  to  new,  broader,  and 
finer  standards  for  aU  civilization. 

Specifically,  what  can  and  what  must  you 
and  I  do  about  it?  If  our  mission  is  not  to 
be  dramatic  and  heroic,  then  what  Is  It? 

To  marines  the  answer  should  be  com- 
paratively simple,  eveij  though  the  task  It- 
self may  not  be.  One  of  the  real  secrets  of 
the  Marine  Corps  is  that  every  marine  does 
his  appointed  job  every  day.  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  every  iay.  That  is  what  Is 
needed  now.  Bpeclflcally,  you  and  I  as  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Corps  In  reserve  must 
strive  to  develop  ourselves  to  our  maximum 
capabilities  as  marines.  We  must  so  train 
and  prepare  ourselves  so  as  to  flU  tlM  gap 
between  the  proXessional  i£arlne  Corps,  and 


the  Corps  commitments.  In  Its  part  ct  pro- 
viding balanced  national  sectirtty.  As  tb* 
Corps  strength  Is  reduced,  we  Bcaerves  must 
put  out  extra  efforts  to  be  so  veil  preparwl 
that  In  event  of  an  emergency,  we  Reserves 
can  make  up  for  tbe  diminished  effectlvcnesa 
of  the  regular  Corps.  Our  oUigatlon  Is  to 
see  to  It  that  the  Marine  Corps,  one  way  or 
anothtf .  is  capable  at  aU  times  of  fully  meet* 
Ing  iu  obligation  to  national  defense. 

That  may  Involve  our  rna^ing  strong  In- 
dependent representations  to  the  highast 
naval  authorities  or  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, yes,  '  ven  to  Jm  Commander  In  Chief. 

PaUing  in  these  steps,  we  may  have  to  go 
direct  to  the  Congress,  or  even  to  the  people. 

One  of  our  jobs  is  to  take  up  where  the 
Marine  Corps  has  to  leave  off  in  properly 
interpreting  to  those  who  can  act  the  neces- 
sary requirements  to  permit  the  Marine 
Corps  to  do  ite  required  part  in  the  over-aU 
Job  of  providing  adeqtiate  national  security. 
While  we  are  marine  officers,  we  are  yet  tui- 
restricted  free  American  citisens,  with  all  of 
the  Inherent  American's  right  of  free  iq>eech. 
appeal  to  Congress  and  with  the  sacred 
right  of  protest. 

It  la  the  manner  In  which  we  exercise 
these  rights  ^jid  obligations,  that  will  de- 
termine our  |eal  usefulness.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  we  conduct  ourselves,  when  dis- 
agreeing with  Government  ofOcials,  that  wUl 
determine  whether  we  are  setting  a  proper 
example  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  right 
way  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
democracy. 

If  our  campaign  to  correct  or  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Including 
its  reserve  force.  Is  conducted  with  dignity, 
we  will  be  making  a  real  contribution,  botb 
to  national  security  directly  and  to  the  causa 
of  democracy  indirectly. 

To  be  dignified  does  not  mean  that  we  can- 
not be  vigorous  and  very  positive  in  our 
actions.  It  does  mean  keeping  the  ultimate 
objective  always  as  our  goal,  rather  than 
mere  winning  a  fight  or  of  being  noisy  Just 
to  show  otir  dissatisfaction.  It  also  means 
that  when  the  final  tribunal  to  which  we 
may  appeal  renders  a  verdict,  whether  It  la 
one  we  like  or  not,  that  we  gracefully  accept 
the  decision  and  carry  on  from  there. 

It  is  never  a  surrender  to  accept  majority 
decisions  in  a  democracy. 

As  Marines,  we  can  put  such  sincerity  and 
such  devotion  to  duty  into  our  training  pro- 
grams, that  we  inspire  in  our  fellow  marines 
a  desire  to  reach  maximum  competence  as 
marines.  We  can  tberebr  Mt  such  an  exam- 
ple in  devotion  to  our  country  and  its  se- 
curity that  we  will  inspire  both  officials  and 
the  public  at  large  In  their  obligations  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

One  of  our  opporttmlties  and  obligatitxu 
Is  to  see  that  every  step  is  taken  to  provide 
the  most  adequate  reserve  possible.  Since 
in  time  of  war,  the  major  dependence  will 
have  to  rest  upon  the  reserve  forces  of  each 
service,  this  Nation  must  have  the  finest  ]»-(>- 
fessional  mlUtary  services,  and  a  large  weU- 
tralned  and  equipped  reserve  for  each  serv- 
ice. A  paper  reserve  Just  won't  do.  One  of 
our  Jobs  is  to  study  the  factors  that  enter 
the  recruiting  and  "^*«"*»«''!ng  of  an  ade- 
quate-sized reserve. 

Let  us.  after  sincere,  seardiing  study,  ad- 
vise the  leaders  in  the  military  and  the  Con- 
gress what  specific  measures  are  necessary 
in  order  to  Induce  civilians  to  become  part- 
time  scddiers.  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  in 
time  of  peace.  We  should  know.  It  is  our 
duty  to  teU  those  in  authority  so  that  ttey 
may  take  approinlate  action. 

Much  in  this  direction  has  been  accom- 
plished, largely  at  the  instance  of  organised 
reserve  officers:  but  much,  very  much  In  fact, 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  intend  to  outllnt  what  I  bcUcve  to  be 
the  principal  steps  necessary  at  this  time. 

First  I  want  to  make  some  comments  upon 
the  recent  training  exerciae  conducted  in  the 


Poarto  Blean  area.  X  hMtm  that  thta 
maneuver  wUl  be  of  — prtnl  lnt««st  to  you. 

Portrez  was  unlike  any  ordinary  war  game 
er  maneuver.  It  was  an  smptrs-oontiollcd 
traininir  caerciae.  It  was  pvbUely  stated 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  prove  or  dispror«« 
anything. 

Any  attempt  at  evaluattoo  of  the  Mfgart 
peacetime  Joint  alrbome-amplklbknM  «■- 
erciae  must  keep  its  stated  mlaaton  in  mtiul. 

That  mission  was  fourfold. 

1.  To  provide  training  for  peraauiel  and 
units  of  the  three  services  in  tbe  pi«wTit»n 
and  tlie  execution  at  Joint  operaUona. 

2.  Examine  tbe  validity  at  eorrent  tech- 
niques and  procedures  for  Joint  operations^ 
and  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  data  eon- 
cemlng  tbe  principles  governing  a  Joint  am- 
phibious-airborne operation. 

3.  Service-test  tbe  eapabilitiaa  at  new 
Items  of  equipment  for  their  suitabUity  la 
Joint  operations. 

4.  Provide  training  for  tbe  ^9*nm  foreaa 
in  the  Caribbean  command. 

Tb  get  any  sort  ot  a  picture  of  tbis  g^antie 
exercise,  the  arbitrary  asstunptiona  made  la 
advance  for  planning  purposes  most  be  Mi 
forth. 

1.  That  a  sUte  of  war  existed  between  tha 
United  States  and  a  major  enemy  imtt^n 
(known  as  "aggressor**). 

5.  Tbe  island  of  Vieqties  rapraaented  aa 
area  of  a  large  continental  land  mass  (theo- 
retically it  was  a  p»n«niii^  oonnnected  to 
Surope  and  Africa). 

S.  Tbis  area  was  wHl  garrisoned  by  tba 
enemy  in  strongly  fortified  poaltloos. 

4.  En.}my  ground  forces  were  supported  by 
short-range  tactical  aircraft  and  a  siaabla 
submarine  force. 

5.  Tbe  United  SUtes  bad  decided  to  at- 
tempt a  seizure  in  tbe  Vieques  area  in  order 
to  develop  a  base  from  whldt  a  strategic  air 
campaign  might  be  projected. 

6.  The  ampliiblous  assault  was  launched 
from  continental  United  States  torltory  ad- 
ject to  Vieqties. 

7.  Tbe  alrbortic  invasion  was  latincbed 
from  friendly  territory  adjacent  to  Vlequaa. 

8.  Tbe  seizure  involved  major  land,  ae^ 
and  air  operations. 

In  order  to  give  tlw  t»i»»«CTiii»w  training 
benefit  to  all  participating  personnel,  (and 
aU  in  all,  the  whole  exercise  Involved  80,000 
people),  tlie  usual  procedure  of  ruling  out 
further  participation  by  troops,  ships,  tanks, 
etc.,  that  bad  been  deemed  captured,  killedr 
cr  destroyed,  was  not  emidoyad  to  Portrax. 
Such  troops  or  equipment  w^ye  merely  ruled 
out  of  action  for  very  short  periods— at  most 
a  few  hours.  To  do  otherwise  wtmld  have 
denied  further  training  to  a  large  numbers 
of  those  for  whom  the  training  was  designed. 
While  this  method  gave  a  maximum  training 
to  individuals  as  such,  it  eliminated  much 
at  the  realism,  and  also  drastically  affected 
tbe  training  of  tmlt  commanders. 

Since  troop,  air,  and  sea  commaiMiers  had 
tiie  continuous  fuU  utUiaaticm  of  aU  of  their 
equipment  and  personnel  regardless  of  theo- 
retical CBsualties,  they  lost  much  at  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  realities  of  actual 
combat  where  replacements  were  not  im- 
mediately available. 

Tbe  enemy  had  but  nine  operating  mA* 
marines:  and  yet,  with  snorkel-type  subs, 
even  in  this  limited  ntimber,  be  was  able  to 
so  harass  the  invasion  (United  States)  naval 
forces,  that  few  ships  would  ever  havs 
reached  Vieques,  and  certainly  no  supply 
ships  and  very  few  troop  tran^porta.  Cer- 
tainly, no  assault  would  ever  have  taken 
place  on  Vieques  by  the  use  of  tbe  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  at  the  last  war. 
which  were  tbe  standard  for  this  operstloa. 

Tbe  theoretical  tise  at  atomic  bombs  by 
eltlker  side  was  ruled  oat  by  tlie  Joint  CXiiefs 
of  Staff  Just  a  few  days  before  the  operatton 
began,  though  both  sides  had  plans  for 
using  A-bocnbs  until  their  artrttrary  protaXU- 
tion.    This   niling   certainly   eliminated   a 
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Bkott  important  part  of  the  training  neces- 
sary for  modern  warfare. 

The  itrategv.  planning,  and  opera tlona  of 
the  aggressor  forcea  (the  enemy t.  were  excel- 
lent and  far  more  realistic  than  those  of  th* 
Invader. 

TTie  agtrresaor.  well  entrenched  on  Vieques, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  "Big  Brcther." 
m  dictator  whose  picture  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Joe  Staim.  employed  all  man- 
ner of  psychoUTgical  warfare,  including  pic- 
tures of  semmudes  as  enticement  to  deser- 
tion from  invaders'  forces 

They  followed  the  typical  pattern  of  totali- 
tarian propaganda -honeyed  promUes  and  ter- 
rifying dire  threats. 

The  aggressor  air  force,  consisting  of  a 
Marine  Corps  lighter  group,  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Puerto  Rico  very  success- 
fully harassed  Invasion  air  force  bases  and 
approaching  sea  forces. 

Aggressor  troops  lived  and  operated  under 
full  field  combat  conditions.  They  made  ex- 
tensive defense  Installations  on  Vieques,  and 
the  combat  area  was  disturbingly  reminiscent 
of  many  uland  operations  In  the  Pacific  In 
World  War  II. 

The  assault  on  the  beaches  on  D-day  was 
a  disappointment  even  as  a  ""show."  There 
were  so  many  assimilated  conditions  that  It 
couldn't  go  off  as  a  spectacular  exhibition. 
The  troops  themselves  did  very  well — ex- 
tremely well,  in  fact,  when  it  Is  realized  that 
more  than  half  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the 
exercises  were  not  In  the  Army  on  the  first 
of  Decemljer  of  1949 — only  3  months  before. 

The  landing  craft  carrying  the  assault 
forces  were  about  a  half-hota  late  In  reach- 
ing the  beaches. 

The  paratroops  had  been  drcpped  behind 
the  lines  on  time,  though  atKiut  half  of  them 
would  have  been  wiped  cut  In  the  drop 
operation.  After  hitting  the  ground,  most 
of  the  rest  would  have  been  killed  or  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  who  swooped  down  upon 
them  in  high-speed  motorized  and  armored 
equipment.  To  further  coirpllcate  the  para- 
troops'  troubles,  through  an  error,  their  ar- 
tillery got  drcpped  behind  the  "enemy"  lines. 
This,  plus  the  bad  timing  in  the  arrival  of 
the  beach  assault  forces,  would  probably  have 
spelled  the  doom  of  the  invasion.  For  some 
reason,  as  yet  unexplained,  no  clcse  air  sup- 
port was  tised  In  the  landing  upon  th« 
beaches.  It  tuok  the  assault  forces  a  fatally 
long  time  to  get  up  oil  the  beaches  and  Into 
the  Interior.  They  had  difficulty  in  breach- 
ing the  barricades  when  they  did  surmount 
the  moats. 

This  prolonged  operation,  without  sup- 
porting artillery,  and  without  airplanes  to 
keep  the  defenders  pinned  down,  would  have, 
of  course,  proved  fatal  In  an  actual  assault. 

The  greatest  failure  to  show  up  In  the  ex- 
ercises, however,  was  the  almost  total  break- 
down of  communications.  "Aggressor  '  forces 
were  able  to  Jam  the  radio  at  will,  and 
finally  they  broke  Into  invasion  communica- 
tions, and  succeeded  in  using  t^e  radio  to 
trick  the  invasion  forces  Into  unwittingly 
directing  his  artillery  against  his  own  troops. 

An  unplanned  and  unexpected  13-hour 
armistice  had  to  be  ordered  at  one  point  be- 
cause of  a  breakdown  In  supply  lines.  One 
regiment  went  without  food  or  water  for  24 
hoi*.-s.  This  cea£cd  to  be  a  game  any  mora 
for  these  poor  devils. 

Among  my  personal  observations  and  con- 
clusions. I  would  list  prominently  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  There  will  be  no  more  lara:e -scale  or 
massed  amphibious  operatloiu  In  the  future 
against  enemy-held  territory. 

3.  Tha  use  of  slow  tranfports  and  supply 
Eli.ps  U  impossible  against  modern  lubnu- 
rincs 

3.  The  tue  of  paratroopers  against  de- 
feuded  ground  positions  Is  merely  mass  suU 
ctde.  8lo«--movlng  air  trarAporta  are  sit- 
ting ducks  even  far  ground  defeness.  let 
aicno   flctt-.r   lUni:.      F::^i.'^o-^:ta   hi    the 


drop  are  helpless  against  Infantry  fire  of  any 
kind — machine  guns,  rapid-fire  weapons,  and 
even  the  rifles  of  individual  soldiers.  The  at- 
tempt to  reform  Into  units  on  the  ground 
and  to  recover  and  utilize  their  dropped 
weapons  is  Impossible  against  an  enemy  who 
has    fast -moving   armed    vehicles. 

4.  Airborne-amphibious  operations  will 
have  to  be  relatively  small  in  each  Instance, 
with  any  pin-points  to  be  taken  and  consoli- 
dated into  usable  area  later. 

6.  The  anyjhibious  phase  will  have  to  de- 
velop entirely  new  techniques.  The  first 
waves  will  probably  have  to  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  and  the  assault  forces 
landed  from  flying  boats,  using  Inflatable 
rubber  landing  craft.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise Is  still  the  most  im.portant  single 
effective  weapon  in  amphibious  attack.  The 
second  move  ashore  will  have  to  be  made 
from  ships,  but  in  armored  landing  craft 
capable  of  going  through  the  water  up  on 
the  beach  and  of  keeping  on  going  through 
the  barricades  and  Into  the  interior  before 
the  forces  can  be  formed  on  the  ground  as 
Infantry  troops. 

6.  This  operation  will  have  to  be  supported 
by  airborne  troops  landed  behind  the  lines 
to  divide  and  pin  down  the  forces  im- 
mediately defending  the  beach.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  by  paratroopers.  It 
will  have  to  be  done  by  low-flying  hello- 
copters  who  can  come  in  below  the  effective 
range  of  the  radar  screens,  land  the  troops 
and  equipment,  and  then  Immediately  leave 
the  area. 

7.  We  win  still  have  to  sslze  enemy  terri- 
tory, but  new  and  far  more  effective  tactics, 
techniques,  weapons,  and  equipment  will  be 
needed  than  we  employed  in  the  last  war. 

8.  Portrcx  appears  to  give  the  edge  to  de- 
fense, but  no  one  ever  won  a  war  by  defense 
alone.  In  the  end,  a  war  must  be  carried  to 
the  enemy,  and  his  capacity  and  will  to  make 
war  destroyed. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  representatives 
of  the  civilian  components  be  assigned  In 
generous  numbers  In  all  future  training  exer- 
cises, particularly  on  the  staffs,  and  through- 
out the  subordinate  commands.  The  use  of 
Reserve  troops  Is  not  necessary,  but  certainly 
the  utilization  of  Reserve  officers  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  services  is  most  desirable, 
and,  in  fact,  essential  If  we  are  to  have  a 
rounded  team  of  Regulars  and  Reserves. 

It  was  stated  at  the  official  critique  that 
the  main  benefit  of  the  exercises  would  be  to 
learn  by  the  mistakes  made.  On  that  basis, 
an  enormous  benefit  should  come  from 
Portrex. 

Operation  Portrex  has  special  significance 
to  Marines  as  from  this  exercise  came  two 
▼lews  that  have  been  rather  widely  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  observers  at  Vieques 
during  Portrex,  especially  by  news  corre- 
spondents. 

One  view  was  that  Portrex  appx-ared  to  be 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  could  successfully  conduct  am- 
phibious operations  without  the  use  of  ma- 
rines. There  were  no  marines  used  In  the 
amphibious  phase  of  the  operation.  How- 
ever, the  writers  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  if  this  were  the  Intention,  it  had  boom- 
eranged,  as  by  all  standards,  the  amphibious 
phase  of  the  exercise  was  far  from  success- 
ftil.  To  practically  all  correspondents  present 
It  was  a  "flop." 

The  other  view,  expressed  by  many  cor- 
resiKjndents,  was  that  whether  the  amphib- 
ious assault  was  a  flop  by  accident  or  by 
design  (many  hinted  it  gave  evidence  of  be- 
ing Intentional)  that  the  result  would  be 
seized  upon  as  proof  that  the  day  of  amphl- 
blous  operatloiu  was  over,  and  that  adequate 
ground  defense  and  Intercontinental  bomb- 
ing now  constitute  our  only  military  require- 
ments. 

Klther  conclusion,  if  sustained,  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  need  for  a  Marine  Corps. 


As  an  official  observer  at  Portrex,  rep- 
resenting the  Civilian  Components  Policy 
Board  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  wish  to  advise  you  that  neither  con- 
clusion Is  even  remotely  Justified.  First  of 
all.  this  was  not  a  war  game,  conducted  by 
trained,  experienced  amphibious  experts.  No 
real  comparison  Is  possible  as  to  how  Portrex 
was  conducted  and  how  it  could  be  done  by 
the  latest  methods  developed  by  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Since  this  was  a  training  exercise,  I  inter- 
pret the  fact  that  marines  were  not  employed 
in  this  particular  exercise  as  meaning  only 
that  the  marines  are  so  well  experienced  In 
amphibious  operations  that  they  didn't  need 
the  training  of  Portrex. 

My  conclusions  from  Portrex  are  that  we 
win  need  Joint  alr-amphiblous  operations 
more  than  ever  in  event  of  a  future  war.  but 
that  we  will  have  to  be  capable  of  Infinitely 
better  techniques,  with  far  more  capable 
equipment  and  new  and  radical  tactics. 

I  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Re- 
serve forces  will  have  to  be  much  more  real- 
istically trained  than  at  present,  and  far 
better  qualified  for  Instant  mobilization 
than  now  planned,  as  the  cost  of  military 
success  In  a  battle  of  the  future  will  be  fan- 
tastically heavy  In  casualties  as  compared 
with  the  past. 

All  this  Indicates  that  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  more  needed  than  ever  before.  We  are 
assigned  by  law,  as  well  as  tradition,  the  Job 
of  developing  the  tactics,  weapons,  and  pro- 
cedures of  amphibious  operations.  Portrex 
has  proved  that  it  can't  be  done  successfully 
as  a  part-time  Job  nor  merely  as  a  side  Issue 
In  the  training  program  of  the  other  services. 
Successful  air-supported  amphibioiis  opera- 
tion requires  the  lull-time  live  study  of  the 
subject  by  a  corps  of  experts  engaged  exclu- 
sively In  this  subject.  The  Congress  has  as- 
signed that  as  the  Marine  Corps  mission. 

To  give  the  Marine  Corps  the  Reserve  It 
needs,  capable  of  enabling  the  Marine  Corps 
to  meet  its  mobilization  assignment,  requires 
that  much  still  be  done. 

A  modernized  basic  Reserve  Act  Is  needed 
to  replace  the  1938  act,  under  which  we  slin 
operate.  Since  I  was  the  congressional  au- 
thor of  that  act,  I  can  frankly  discuss  its 
ehortcomlngs  to  meeting  today's  situation. 
It  was  designed  to  meet  the  conditions 
with  which  we  were  faced  in  the  thirties.  It 
Is  not  adequate  to  produce  an  atomlc-aga 
Reserve. 

Among  the  features  necessary  In  a  new 
basic  Reserve  Act  are  such  things  as  providing 
that  the  date  of  commission  should  bo  final 
for  all.  Regular  and  Reserve,  peace  or  war; 
that  when  mobilized  the  Reserve  should  dis- 
appear for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  dur- 
ing that  time  everyone  serving  in  the  corps 
should  be  Just  Marines,  with  only  one  set 
of  laws  and  regulations  applying  to  all. 

Promotions  of  Reserves  in  peace  as  in  war 
should  be  en  a  parity  between  Re-serves  and 
Regulars;  that  in  peacetime  Reserves  In  at 
least  equal  numbers  should  sit  In  on  all 
boards  that  de:il  with  Reserves,  policy,  pro- 
motion and  separation;  it  must  provide  a 
term  contract  for  Reserves  serving  on  active 
duty  in  time  of  peace,  with  separation  only 
upon  cause,  adequately  heard,  and  with 
severance  pay  when  not  due  to  any  fault 
of  the  reservist. 

We  must  be  provided  with  adequate  train- 
ing centers,  realistically  equipped  with  mod- 
ern weapons  for  our  training. 

Volunteer  training  units  were  not  thought 
of  before  World  War  II.  Now  they  constitute 
a  vital.  Important  part  of  the  Reserve  Ade- 
quate courses  for  their  training  must  be 
provided.  This  means  that  m»xlernlzcd  lec- 
tures with  suitable  training  aids  must  be  de- 
vised and  furnished. 

Included  in  the  list  of  thlnsrs  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  an  adequate,  capable 
Marine  Corps  R?rerve,  I  would  also  list  a  far 
more  liberal  policy  in  rjgard  to  distribution 
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of  Taeandes  In  Vb»  tipper  grades  in  the  Be- 
aenre.  The  Marine  Corps  has  by  far  ths 
smallest  percentage  of  Bcsenre  officers  in  the 
upper  grades  of  any  of  the  four  serrlcea. 
This  must  be  adjusted  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
proper  Incentive  for  any  of  our  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  stay  In  the  Reserve  and  really  prepare 
ourselves  for  wartime  service. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  must  really  dig 
down,  and  do  a  Job  of  preparing  otirselves 
to  well  that  we  convince  the  leaders  of  the 
corps  that  we  are  capable  of  holding  higher 
rank  In  a  larger  proportion  that  we  now  have. 
It  mtist  be  a  two-way  street.  If  more  of  our 
numbers  expect  to  reach  higher  rank.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  provide  more  Reser've  officers,  capable 
of  filling  such  ranks  In  time  of  peace  and 
war. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish  to 
mention.  Very  recently  Congress  enacted  a 
new  law  luiown  as  the  "Uniform  Military  Jus- 
tice Code  Act."  It  modernizes  and  codifies 
court  martial  procedure  for  all  four  s^vlces. 
However,  there  Is  a  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  could  be,  at  some  future  time,  so  In- 
terpreted and  administered  as  to  gag  all  Re- 
serve officers,  even  those  in  volunteer  Re- 
serve. I  know  that  Congress  has  no  such 
Intention  in  this  law,  and  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  the  present  officials  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  so  use  It,  but  I  cau- 
tion all  of  you  to  be  alert  to  any  evidence  of 
any  attempt  to  Invoke  this  one  provision  of 
this  new  law  in  any  such  manner  as  to 
constitute  an  unwarranted  gag. 

The  provision  to  which  I  refer  is  one  that 
applies  the  full  mlliUtfy  criminal  code,  wiUi 
court  martial  proceedings  Involved,  to  an'/ 
Reserve  officer  who  is  conducting  his  train» 
Ing  under  written  orders.  This  code  pro- 
vides a  cotirt  martial  for  even  criticizing  cer- 
tain public  officials,  including  the  President, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Congress.  Weekly  drills  of  the 
organized  Reserve,  meetings  of  VTU's  and 
correspondence  courses  are  not  now  con- 
ducted under  written  orders.  Any  attempt, 
however,  to  issue  written  orders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  Reserves  to  this  gag  mxist 
be  immediately  exposed,  protested,  and  re- 
ported to  Congress. 

To  settle  the  future  status  of  the  Marina 
Corps  and  to  assure  that  it  will  in  effect  be 
the  potent  aggressive  force  necessary,  there 
are  three  steps  which  are  essential: 

1.  The  commandant,  who  as  head  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  is  the  top  amphibious  expert 
In  the  defense  team,  must  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

a.  There  must  be  full  representation  of 
Marines  on  all  Joint  staffs,  committees,  and 
from  the  "lltUe  chiefs"  down. 

3.  The  law  shovild  establish  that  the  min- 
imum strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  should 
be  not  less  than  6  percent  of  the  combined 
personnel  strength  of  the  armed  servicee. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  significant  on* 
of  great  progress  for  all  Reserves.  For  the 
first  time,  we  are  given  official  recognition 
in  the  highest  echelon,  for  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  agency  set  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  his  office  to  see  that  the  Re- 
serves receive  proper  recognition  and  con- 
sideration, the  Cl'rtllan  Components  Policy 
Board,  Is  ttiming  out  to  be  a  potent,  genuine 
factor  in  the  National  Bectirity  Ooundls. 
This  is  not  "Just  another  baard."  The  OCPB 
is  a  high-level  agency,  ranking  Just  behind 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  U  not  a  de- 
bating society.  It  is  a  powerful  action  board. 
It  scU  policy  for  the  services.  On  major 
matters,  it  is  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  its  advice  goes  directly  fronn 
the  Board  to  him.  On  an  otber  mattien,  Ita 
action  Is  final,  and  esUhlishes  policy  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Forea. 
This  Board,  mad*  up  of  two  nessrtsi  for 
each  Regular,  haa  never  been  owrulad  yat 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Here  at  last,  Bcscrvea,  is  your  opportunity 
to  be  heard  by  a  really  high-level  agency  In 
the  military  councils  of  the  Nation. 


This  Board  resulted  from  our  long  efforts 
to  be  represented  in  the  highest  councils. 
We  now  have  it.  At  last  you  have  the  oppcr. 
tunlty  to  have  your  views  go  directly  to  th* 
top,  to  be  given  full.  fair,  and  sympathetic 
consideration  by  your  own  representatives. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Reserve,  we  have 
arrived!  From  now  on,  it  Is  up  to  us.  With 
a  President  and  a  Secretary  of  Defeixse  who 
themselves  are  Reserve  officers,  we  are  "in  the 
family." 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  several  other 
very  optimistic  developments  in  ctir  general 
efforts  to  aid  In  the  security  of  the  cotmtry. 

First.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Marine 
Corps,  led  by  General  Cates  and  General 
Sllverthcm,  fully  understand  our  efforts,  our 
difficulties,  our  problems  and  that  they  are 
most  sympathetic  and  cooperative  in  aiding 
us  in  achieving  our  objectives.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Marine  Corps  is  way  ahead  of  any 
other  Regtilar  military  snrlce  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  and  leadership  in  a  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

In  return,  working  as  a  partnership,  we 
have  produced  a  Marine  Corps  team — Regular 
and  Reserve — that  today  presents  the  only 
military  service  fully  capable  of  taking  tha 
field  and  meeting  its  military  commitments 
upon  mobilization. 

Secondly,  I  am  most  happy  to  assure  you 
that  the  movement  to  abolish,  or  whittle 
away  the  Marine  Ocurps  has  failed  and  that 
we  and  the  country  are  assured  by  no  less 
than  our  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  an  effective,  adequate 
Marine  Corps  with  its  own  air  arm  intact, 
will  be  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  security  forces.  Mr.  Truman 
and  Mr.  Johnson  have  assured  us.  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  that  the  Marine  Corpe 
is  here  to  stay. 


FiftJi  Rail  UnioB  May  Str&e  B  Wue< 
Dispate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MzsaouBi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  DONNEUi.  Mr.  President.  I  «sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboosd  an  article 
entiUed  "Fifth  RaU  Union  May  Strike 
in  Wages  Dispute,"  published  in  the  Chi> 
cago  Tribune  of  June  24.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou». 
as  follows: 

FhTTB    BAIL    UNKm    M&T    BTWOa    IN    WAfiB 

Di&ruis 
(By  Anthony  Wirry) 

The  railroads  faced  a  posslMe  strike  by  a 
fifth  union  yest«day  as  the  Railroad  Tard- 
masters  of  America  (AFI<)  took  prdlmlnary 
steps  which  may  lead  to  a  walk-out  July  15. 

In  a  tonnaX  statement,  the  yardmasters 
denounel  as  "disgraceful"  a  fact-finding 
board  recommendatloa  reducing  tbe  work- 
week of  the  yard  employeea  from  66  and  48 
hours  to  40  and  increasing  hourly  pay  rates 
18  cent*  an  hour.  Tbe  yardmasters  protest 
tljit  the  boost  does  noC  maintain  tlie  take- 
home  pay  of  tha  Umtffi 
tbMt  a  ao-esnt  nlm  Is 


*TlUs  definitely  raises  the  poeslblUty  of  a 
strike  by  the  union  on  July  15  or  thereafter." 

Other  unions  which  have  in  the  last  t 
days  scheduled  or  threatened  strikes  ate  tb« 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amertca.  Or> 
dw  of  BaUway  Conductars.  Brotherhood  at 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  puUman  eon- 
ducUaa.  Like  the  yardmasters,  the  switch- 
men.  ORC.  and  BRT,  are  protesting  the 
fact-finding  board's  reoommendatioa.  The 
pullman  conductors  havs  a  separate  eaae. 
proposing  a  reduction  in  the  basic  work 
month  from  225  to  210  hoiua. 

The  most  acute  dispute  involves  tha 
switchmen  who  hsvc  s<^eduled  a  strike  for 
7  s.  m.  Chicago  time  tomorrow  i^ainst  five 
mldwestem  and  western  railroads,  including 
two  Chicago  lines,  the  Rock  Island  and  Chi- 
cago Great  Western.  The  others  are  the 
Great  Northern,  Denver  A  Bio  Grande  West- 
em.  and  Western  Pacific.  All  but  the  Great 
Northern  are  planning  a  complete  shutdown 
if  tbe  switchmen  actually  walk  out.  This 
includes  subtirban  and  through  service. 
xssTTs  razxsHT  WMMuaoum 

Although  peacemaking  efforts  continued 
the  National  (Railway)  Mediation  Board  re- 
ported that  by  early  afternoon  it  had  been 
unsucoessftil  In  arranging  a  bargaining  con- 
ference between  the  disputing  parties. 

Meanwhile  the  carriers  that  plan  to  dose 
down  issued  freight  embargoes  and  started 
to  curtail  passenger  service.  The  Bock 
Island  and  Great  Western  aimounced  that 
most  of  their  trains  will  start  their  final  runs 
out  of  Chicago  this  morning  and  early  after- 
noon. 

The  Eurllngton.  although  not  included  In 
the  strike  call,  will  be  affected  indirectly. 
Under  present  {dans,  ths  line  will  run  its 
California  Zephyr  to  Denver.  C(^.  From 
there  the  train  normally  is  taken  to  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  by  the  Denver  and  Bio 
Grande  and  Western  Pacific,  two  of  the  strike- 
threatened  roads. 

What  happens  from  Denver  vest  depends 
on  the  latter  two  roads,  the  Burlington  said. 
Otherwise  psssenger  and  freight  scnrioe  gen- 
erally will  be  normaL  With  the  Great  North. 
em  continuing  operations,  tbe  Burlington's 
connections  with  that  line  wlU  not  be  dis- 
rupted, it  was  said. 


PtpdadoB  Increase,  Hifker  Pay  Lefd 
Next 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  nwiAnrmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  adL 
unanimous  consent  to  b&re  minted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboois  an  artiele 
entitled  "Population  Increase.  Hlglier 
Pay  Level  Ne^"  which  appeared  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  of  June  15. 1»50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


OaxtMOMA    hoau 

Incbeask.  Hicbck  Pat  Lcm.  Rnr 


Asked  what  significance  the  yardmasters 
protest  has,  IC  O.  Schoch,  president,  said. 


WasHiMCTOir,  Jtine  15. — Oklahoma's  < 
tlTC  po^ctbook  will  be  puffed  vp  nearly  twice 
as  much  annually  before  the  next  eensue'  ■ 
If  the  BtaU  can  Just  catch  up  with  the  aa- 
tkmal  rate  of  Increase  in  Its  total  number  oC 
residents  and  what  they  make. 

This  la  the  outlook  for  Oklahoma  tn  ImlUU 
Ixig  up  Its  population  and  income  through 
the  coordinated  development  of  Its  natural 
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rescurrM  The  program  has  the  Joint  tup- 
port  cf  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  la 
about  to  be  tied  up  in  one  package  through 
the  fonhcomlrg  comprehensive  sur\ey  of 
the  Ariarsa*.  White,  and  Red  Rivers. 

From  1930  to  1M9.  the  State  showed  a  net 
loas  In  population  of  nearly  4  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Bureau  of  Census  estimates,  com- 
pwed  with  a  19-percent  gain  during  the 
Mroe  period  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

OltUhcma's  population  lo65  ahould  be  con- 
sMvcd  in  connection  with  the  below-aver- 
ac«  ptv.'hecka  In  the  State.  Per  capita  In- 
come pavmenls  In  Okl.-.hon-a  In  19*8  were 
ettimated  to  have  been  81.029.  while  Mr. 
Averase  American  cashed  In  $1  410 

This  indicates  that  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities m  the  State  have  not  been  sufB- 
clenily  attractive  to  hold  the  earlier  level  of 
population,  let  alone  prcvlde  for  the  natural 
increase,  the  Department  of  In'erlor  Review 
atatee  ftatlv  ThU  situation  of  population 
mlgratloo  would  net  continue  If.  through  the 
better  utilization  of  Its  natural  resources, 
the  State  could  expard  its  economy  so  as  to 
•upport  an  l::creas:ng  pwpulatlon  at  a  stand- 
ard of  Ilvtog  comparable  to  the  national 
•rerage. 

Interior  experts  have  It  all  figured  out  how 
Oklahoma  can  step  up  It*  total  real  Income 
not  to«  than  70  percent  In  the  next  two 


It  Is  a  dream  for  greater  prosperity  and 
happlne».  but  It  also  can  become  a  reality, 
so  »ay  tifte  State  and  Federal  buUdera, 


This  goal  can  be  reached  If  the  present 
population  In  Oklahoma  can  shew  th?  same 
rate  of  Increase  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  per  capita  Income  payments  to  Indi- 
viduals call  reach  the  national  average  of 
1948. 

In  the  past,  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  haa 
been  ba,sed  largely  on  farming  and  oil.  la 
1947  cash  receipts  from  agriculture  amount- 
ed to  about  »£6C.000.000  ar.d  that  year  the 
Talue  of  ell  and  gas  at  the  well  was  esti- 
mated at  »300.000.000.  Manufacturing  pay- 
rolla  accounted  for  only  8  percent  of  Indi- 
vidual inccmea — about  one- third  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  the  State  Is 
not  expected  to  support  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation The  idea  Is  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion per  acre  through  lmpro\ed  practices  and 
conditions,  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
living.  A  start  already  has  been  made  In  that 
dlrectica. 

Progresa  is  also  reported  In  the  drive  to 
greater  ir.duilrlallzation  wliich  can  absorb 
more  people.  The  1947  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
that  after  adjustment  for  changing  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  value  idded  by  manu- 
facturing In  the  State  Increased  84  percent 
between  1939  and  1947.  The  number  of  work- 
ers went  up  47  percent. 

If  the  larmers  In  the  wetitern  part  of  the 
State  get  more  dollars  In  their  pockets  they 
open  up  a  market  for  the  manulactured 
goods  In  the  East.  In  turn,  prosperous  urban 
communltiea  provide  a  largi.'r  market  for  the 
expansion  cf  truck  and  daljy  faxmlug.  Fac- 
tories also  can  utilize  the  raw  materials  from 
the  farms. 

New  agricultural  prosperity  hlngea  greatly 
on  soil  conservation,  coupled  with  irrigutlon 
In  the  \Ve:t  and  flood  conirol  In  the  more 
humid  eastern  section.  The  great  multlple- 
purposs  dams  of  the  East  regulate  the  water 
flew,  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  grow- 
ing aource  of  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry. 

O.^lahcma  Is  also  blessed  with  great  fuel 
reauurccs — coal.  gas.  and  oil.  It  will  be  an 
easy  mn.tter  to  install  addlUonal  steam  gen« 
crating  p'.antt  to  keep  pace  with  the  Indus* 
trial  demands. 

Cheap  water  transportation  li  being 
charted  to  speed  up  the  tempo  of  buslneaa 
activity.  The  approved  pUn  for  navlgatioa 
of  the  Arkansaa  Rtver  wculd  bring  barges 
up  the  strt'am  as  far  aj  Catoosa.  This  would 
make  Tulsa  the  distribution  point  tor  all 
kinds  of  tnerchaudiae  and  appliances. 


RaU  Strike  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  i  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-^ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled -'Rail  Strike  Threat."  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June  24, 1950. 

There  being  no  objeclion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

R.ML  Strike  Threat— PrvE  Roads  Make  Final 
Plans   for   Impact   of   Wai.k-out   ey    AFL 
SwrrcHMiN    Tomorrow— Western    Pacific 
Will   Lay   Off  4.500  WoRicrRs;    Southern 
Pacific    Cancels    Jointly    Owned    Train; 
Geil\t  Northern  Will  Try  To  Operate 
Five  western   and   midwestern   railroads — 
Including  Western  Pacific — made  final  prep- 
arations yesterday  for  a  strike  of  AFL  switch- 
men set  for  6  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Four  cf  the  lines  have  ordered  freight  em- 
bargoes and  plan  to  halt  operations  com- 
pletely if  the  walk-out  Is  called  on  schedule. 
The  fifth,  the  Great  Northern,  continued 
to  accept  freight.  It  sa'.d  it  would  attempt 
to  continue  operations  desrpite  a  strike. 

In  San  Francisco.  Western  Pacihc  officials 
gave  final  orders  that  will  mean  the  lay-cS 
cf  some  4.500  employees.  Including  2,500  In 
the  bay  area,  with  start  of  the  strike. 

OfUce  employees  in  Western  Pacific's  gen- 
eral headquarters,  at  526  Mission  Street,  were 
told  to  report  to  work  Monday  for  their  final 
tour  of  duty. 

SOtTTHKRN   PACIFIC  TO   CANCEL   TR.\:N 

S(juthern  Pacific,  which  is  not  Involved  In 
the  threatened  strike,  announced  it  will  can- 
cel Its  Golden  State  Limited,  which  runs  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  If  the  walk- 
out occurs. 

The  tentative  cancellation  was  ordered  b.- 
cause  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  which  Jolr.  Jy 
owns  the  Golden  State  with  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Is  scheduled  to  be  struck. 

Frederic  B.  Whitman,  president  of  Western 
Pacific,  said  that  the  strike.  If  called,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  Indefensible  work  stop- 
pages ever  Imposed  on  a  long-suflerlng 
public. 

He  said  the  strike  decision  by  switchmen 
shows  a  shocking  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  practically  all  of  their  fellow  employees 
who  will  lose  their  earnings  while  the  raU- 
roads  are  closed  down. 

DAILY     LOSS    ESTIMATX 

Whitman,  at  a  press  conference  In  his 
offices,  said  the  strike  would  cost  the  rail- 
road approximately  9125.000  a  day  In  freight 
revenue  and  98,000  a  day  In  paaaenger  rev- 
enue. 

It  woiUd  ctirtaU  10  percent  of  all  mainline 
paasenger  and  freight  transportation 
normally  moving  out  of  San  Franclaco,  be 
lald. 

Western  Pacific  said  two  small  subsidiary 
lines,  emplojrlng  no  AFL  switchmen,  wUl  con- 
tinue to  provide  freight  service  to  California'* 
upper  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys, 
even  If  the  strike  takes  place. 

The  lines  are  the  Sacramento  Northern  and 
Tidewater  Southern. 


In  addition  to  the  switchmen's  strike,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Pullman  con- 
ductors, and  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of 
America  all  are  threatening  walk-outs. 

WORKWEEK    DEMAND 

The  switchmen,  trainmen,  and  conductors 
are  all  demanding  a  workweek  reduction 
from  48  to  40  hours  with  no  reduction  In  pay. 
The  Pullman  employees  want  their  225-hour 
month  reduced  to  210.  without  a  pay  cut. 

The  yardmasters  are  asking  a  reduction  in 

the  work  week  of   yard   employees  from  56 

and  48  hours  to  40  with  no  reduction  In  pay. 

The     strike     threat    timetable    yesterday 

looked  like  this: 

Switchmen— Strike  on  five  railroads  set  for 
Sunday. 

Pullman  conductors — Strike  on  a  majority 
of  the  Nation's  sleeping  car  equipment  could 
come  anytime  after  July  11. 

Trainmen  and  conductors — Strike  on  300 
of  the  country's  cla.=-3  1  railroads  could  come 
any  time  after  July  15.  but  probably  will 
hit  only  a  few,  so  as  to  avoid  a  national 
emergency. 

Yardmaster  and  yard  employees — Strike  on 
the  majority  of  railroads  on  July  15  or  very 
soon  thereafter. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Central  is 
threatened  by  a  strike  of  four  railroad  unions 
In  a  pay  dispute  affecting  8.700  workers. 

The  scheduled  run  of  the  Burlln^^ton  Rail- 
way's California  Zephyr  will  be  affected  by 
the  strikes.  Although  the  line  Is  not  In- 
volved In  the  strike  call,  the  Zephyr  normally 
travels  over  the  tracks  of  two  strike  threat- 
ened railroads — The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
and  The  Western  Pacific — In  the  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Denver,  Colo. 


Request  for  Study  by  Tariff  Commission 
of  the  Effect  of  Imports  of  10  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  We  Now  Kaye  in 
Surplus  Supply 


EXT]2NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFJ^TATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  37  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  joined  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  urging  that  he  im- 
mediately exercise  the  authority  that  he 
now  has  and  request  a  study  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  the  effect  of  imports  of 
10  agricultural  commodities  that  we  now 
have  in  surplus  supply.  Such  a  study  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  President 
may  take  advantage  of  "escape  '  clauses 
in  the  various  reciprocil  trade  agree- 
ments. Upon  completio  1  of  the  study  it 
is  urged  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture recommend  that  import  quotas  and 
penalties  be  set  by  the  President  that 
would  prevent  further  d  imping  of  these 
commodities  on  American  markets. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

JcNE  24,  1950. 
Hon.  Chaiu.es  F.  Brannan, 
Secretary  of  AgricultuJe, 

Department  of  Ag-ictilture, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Skcritabt:  We,  the  undersigned, 
all  Members  of  Congress,    irge  that  you  Im- 
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mediately  proceed  under  the  authority 
granted  you  In  section  22  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
request  the  President  to  direct  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  studies  as  to  the  effect 
of  imports  of  the  following  agriciUtural  com- 
modities: cheese,  dried-milk  powder,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  dried  beans,  potatoes,  pork,  pork 
products,  dried  and  shell  eggs,  and  grapes. 


We  are  informed  that  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  reports  of  the  Depwutment  of 
Agriculture,  reflect  Commodity  Credit  C3or- 
poration's  stocks  and  Imports  during  the 
fiscal  year,  as  of  April  30.  1950.  The  figures 
on  stocks,  we  tinderstand.  do  not  reflect  the 
collateral  for  loans  which  matured  as  of  May 
1.  1950,  which  in  many  instances  would 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  inventory. 


Commodity 

Unit 

Imports 

Stocks 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cbecae .. 

Pounds..^. 
.    ^0  .      .. 

32.691,000 

7, 18«,000 

M9.000 

11,781.000 

17. 47»i.  ax) 

7,  '2.^.  000 
S26.lS4.fflO 

flOS.()f« 

8,  ani,  (XJO 
3,fifi5.nno 

2,7m.  OCX) 

$16,776,000 

582.000 

1. 127.  000 

IK  006.  (m 

13,197.(XO 

£89.  (xn 

1ft  875. 000 

103.000 

^  613. 000 

1.(575.000 

1,  Mi  000 

2fl,8W.0ro 
843.  571,  OOC 
2M.  c«).  TOO 

2S.  874.  000 

la  7(i7.  000 
47Zr2S,0(X) 

28,(589,000 

t8.0S2.000 

43.31S.000 

389.6(>1CW) 

41.2R5.000 

3.3^.000 

4Z  128. 000 

51i000 

Dried  milk 

Com 

Bushels 

do 

Birley.. ._... .......................... 

Oats . . 

Pounfig 

Pounds 

do 

do 

Priod  beans... ............................ 

rotatoes 

Pork 

I'ork  products... 

Phfllrgits 

Dried  t-ffs 

do 

Dozens 

PoudUs 

'"w"72S."boo" 

'*'iia,'75s.'6o6 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  completes  its 
studies  will  you  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  take  the  necessary  steps  under  the 
escape  clause  of  the  various  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
Canadian  potato  dumping  fiasco,  and  on  the 
other  commodities  set  such  quotas  and 
penalties  as  will  permit  the  utilization  of  our 
own  stocks.  Action  should  be  taken  now,  if 
our  Anaerlcan  farmers  are  to  be  assured  stable 
markets  and  prices.  It  wUl  also  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  price 
support  program  while  asstirlng  the  American 
market  to  the  American  farmers.  May  we 
be  assured  of  your  cooperation? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charlfs  H.  HOEVEN.  Iowa:  Rub  P.  Mtrm- 
aAT.  Wisconsin:  Esnest  K.  BBAXBLrrr, 
California;  HtracBT  B.  BctniDia.  Cali- 
fornia; Bkn  F.  Jensxn,  Iowa;  Rot  O. 
WooDBinrr,  Michigan;  Wn.Lia>f  8.  Hnj^ 
Colorado;  John  Phillips.  California; 
Haxolo  C.  Hacin,  Minnesota;  Kan. 
STETAN,  Nebraska;  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch. Ohio;  THOMAS  B.  Maktin. 
Iowa;  Fkank  Fellows,  Maine;  Jack  Z. 
Andebson,  California;  FiAifcn  Cabs, 
South  Dakota;  Feed  R.  Ckawfokd, 
Michigan;  Jesse  P.  WoLcorr,  Michi- 
gan: Kael  M.  LeComftx,  Iowa;  Henst 
O.  Talle,  Iowa;  Thomas  a.  Jenkins, 
Ohio;  A.  L.  MiLLEx,  Nebraska:  Law- 
kZNCE  H.  SMrrH,  Wisconsin;  Ritssell 
V.  Mack,  Washington;  J.  Haixt  MC- 
Geecob,  Ohio;  Gael  T.  Cuetis,  Ne- 
braska; Chaei^s  W.  Vueszll,  Ulinots; 
AiTCTTST  H.  ANDKESEir,  Minnesota;  Ljb« 
lie  C.  AUMD6,  Illinois;  Fkanx  A.  Ba»- 
KXTT,  Wyoming;  John  Sanbcbn,  Idaho; 
H.  Cakl  Akosbsen,  Minnesota;  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  California;  Weslet  A. 
D'Ewaxt,  Montana;  CLmr  CLEVENCoa, 
Ohio;  Cbcil  M.  Haeoen,  Indiana; 
Glenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin;  Pattl  Otn- 

M  INGHAM,  Iowa. 


Nation- Wide  Rail  Fw-Up  Tkreatest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MI880UBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  19S0 

Mr.  DONNELIx  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUUed     "NaUon-Wide     RaU     Tie-Up 


Threatens,"  published  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  of  June  22,  1950. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation -Wide  Rail  Tie-Df  Thkxaten^^ 
Switchmen  To  Strike  Sunday  Against  Fivx 
Lines 

Chicago,  JUn*  21. — AFL  switchmen 
Wednesday  called  a  strike  for  Sunday  against 
five  big  western  and  mldwestem  lines.  Th« 
carriers  said  a  Nation-wide  tie-up  is  threat- 
ened for  July  15  by  a  walk-out  of  two  other 
unions. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  on* 
of  the  Hyt  lines  named  in  the  switchmen's 
strike  call,  said  it  wUl  shut  down  completely 
Sunday  if  the  men  go  out.  The  Rock  Island 
operates  an  8,000-mile  rail  system  between 
Chicago  and  the  west  coast.  It  also  serves 
the  southwest. 

The  AFL  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America  also  called  a  strike  for  0  a.  m.  kx:al 
time  Sunday  against  the  Great  Northern, 
Chicago  Great  Western,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  the  Western  Pacific  lines. 

The  carriers  said  the  switchmen's  union 
and  the  big  trainmen  and  conductors'  unions 
notified  them  they  were  rejecting  wage  and 
hour  recommendations  made  June  15  by  • 
Presidential  fact-finding  board. 

BX8TRAINXD  UNTIL  JULT    IS 

The  switchmen's  union  can  strike  legally 
at  any  time,  having  complied  with  aU  pescs 
machinery  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act. 

The  trainmen  and  conductors  are  re« 
strained  from  striking  before  July  15  by  a 
30-day  cooling-off  requirement  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

There  was  a  chance  that  some  other  roads 
named  in  the  switchmen's  strike  eaU  would 
not  attempt  to  operate. 

Daniel  P.  Loomis,  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Railroads,  said  before  the 
Rock  Island  announcement  that  be  under- 
stood some  of  tbe  railroads  planned  to  shut 
down. 

The  Presidential  Board  recommended  a  40- 
hour  wieek  and  18  cents  hourly  pay  boost  toe 
75,000  tallrosd  yard  employees  but  denied 
wage  nMins  for  126.000  trainmen  and  oon- 
ductors  who  man  tlie  trains. 

The  Board's  ruling  iH;>plled  spedfleally  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traliunen  and 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  In  a  sepa- 
rate case  the  Board  recom  mended  a  40-tamir 
week  and  18  cents  hourly  pay  Increase  for 
4.000  yard  workers  represented  by  ttae  RaU- 
road  Tardmastsrs  at  North  Anmrtca. 

Tb*  trainmen  and  oondnctors  did  not  set 
a  strike  data.  Tbsy  will  meet  In  Chicago 
July  10  to  consider  future  action.  They  can- 
not strike  legaUy  tintU  July   15,  when  ths 


80-day  cooling-ofr  period  required  hy  rail- 
road law  expiree. 

The  Board  did  not  hear  the  switchmen's 
case  btrt  recommended  to  President  Truman 
AprU  19  that  the  findings  in  behalf  of  other 
yard  workers  be  api^led  to  these  employees. 

REJECT  BOARD'S   mCDDfOS 

The  switchmen's  union  rejected  this  rec- 
ommendation and  has  been  legaUy  free  to 
strike  since  May  18,  when  the  SO-day  coollng- 
off  period  ended. 

The  yard  workers  represented  by  unions 
had  asked  40  hours  work  at  48  hours  pay.  In 
addition  the  125,000  operating  employees 
represented  by  the  trainmen's  and  conduc- 
tor's tinlons  had  demanded  a  sliding  scale  oC 
pay  rates  depending  on  weight  of  locomotives 
and  reduction  of  the  basic  day  on  passenger 
trains  from  the  present  150  mUes  <x  7^  hours 
to  100  miles  or  5  hours. 

Arthur  J.  Glover,  president  of  the  AFL 
switchmen's  union,  said  his  group  repre- 
sents 25,000  workers.  However,  the  carriers 
said  the  trainmen  and  conductors'  unions 
represented  95  percent  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
road switchmen. 

The  carriers  said  in  a  statement  they  had 
offered  to  adept  the  Fact-Finding  Board  rec- 
ommendations, which  the  Board  estimated 
would  cost  about  $40,000,000  a  year. 

Leaders  of  the  trainmen's  and  conductors' 
tinlons  did  not  comment  immediately. 


State  IrrifatioB  PUas  StaUcd  bj 
Hifh  Costs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  CKX.AB61CA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UlflTED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (leffislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Presidaat.  I  adc  Unan- 
imous consent  to  have  ivlnted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rcooto  an  article  en- 
titled "State  IrrigaUon  Plans  StaUed  by 
High  Costs,"  appearing  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  of  Jiine  19. 

There  being  no  obJectioB,  the  eu-tlclo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou^ 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Looks  Ahead — Stats  Irbioatiow 
Plans  Staixss  bt  High  Costs 

(By  llalvina  St^henson) 

Washxmoton,  Jtme  19. — Ofclahoma  has  only 
one  Federal  irrigation  project — ^the  W.  C. 
Austin  oroject  in  the  southwest  eomar  of 
the  State,  but  many  more  are  needed,  if  ths 
droughty  plains  are  to  be  converted  into  a 
garden  spot  for  farming. 

The  bottleneck  In  this  dsvelopmsnt  Is  ths 
cost,  because  farmers  simply  cannot  pay  out 
the  projecu  in  the  required  40  years  under 
the  present  reclamation  laws.  A  number  of 
-proposals  hsve  been  advanced  to  ease  np  ths 
«in>Ti<»t«i  voad  on  water  users. 

Bepresenutives  of  the  Hatlanal  Reclams- 
tkn  AsBOCiatl(m  and  western  congressional 
forces  began  a  concentrated  drive  In  1943  to 
modify  and  Uberallae  antiquated  redama- 
tkm  laws  dating  back  to  1902.  However,  no 
general  revision  has  been  passlMe  to  date, 
because  the  opposition  from  the  Industrial 
east,  coupled  with  eoonomy  advocates  and 
various  other  crltles,  have  mtflttpUsd  the 
normal  dUBcultlss  of  completing  major  Isff- 
Islatkm. 

The  general  obJeeUve  Is  to  whittle  down 
the  costs  chargeable  to  wmtar  vsers  and  to 
extend  the  period  of  repayment.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  one  stroke  by  amending 
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tht  general  Uw.  Requirements  can  also 
b0  liberalued  aatlafactorlly  on  a  bastn-wld* 
baaln.  but  tbU  meana  separate  legislation. 

One  of  the  first  goala  la  the  establishment 
of  the  ao-called  baaln-wlde  accounu.  Thla 
means  that  tlie  benefits  of  nil  projects  In  the 
area  can  t«  added  up  and  balanced  against 
the  total  costs  For  example,  the  cxcesa 
power  revenues  In  the  eastern  part  of  Okla- 
bama  could  be  applied  to  reduce  the  costa 
of  'jeneflclal  Irrigation  projects  In  western 
Oklahom.i  which  otjierwlse  could  not  be 
financed  by  the  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Interior  report  cites  • 
definite  ni^ed  for  Irrigation  to  stabilize  and 
Increase  agricultural  production  throughout 
the  State,  but  the  water  problem  Is  acute  In 
the  more  arid  western  Oklahoma  for  both 
munlclpa:  water  sj-stems  a;id  farming. 

As  a  result  the  piecemeal  approach,  on 
the  basis  of  Individual  projects,  la  being 
resorted  to  for  certain  emergencies,  tintU 
•ome  general  legislation  can  be  paased. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  Oklahoma  Senators 
Thomas  and  Keks  Introduced  a  sptcial  bill  to 
authorize  the  Fort  Cobb  project  on  Pond 
Creek.  This  project  would  open  up  a  new 
water  supply  to  Chickasha  and  Anadarko, 
and  provide  Irrigation  for  9.000  farm  acres. 
Under  the  pending  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  would  be  autliorlzed  to  extend  the 
customary  period  of  repayment  adjusted  to 
the  financial  ability  of  the  cities  and  the 
farmers. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  shows 
the  Fort  Cobb  project  would  cost  815.998.510. 
with  an  annual  cost  of  $496,570  and  annual 
benefits  at  $799. .500.  The  over-all  project 
was  found  to  be  feasible  If  the  Interest 
from  the  municipal  water  loan  could  be  used 
used  to  subsidize  the  irrigation  project. 
However,  under  the  present  formula,  the 
irrliration  costs  would  block  the  whole 
IMDject. 

The  Fc-rt  Cobb  project  Is  essentially  for 
Irrigation  and  municipal  water  supply,  but 
It  also  ofTers  benefits  from  the  standpoint 
oX  flood  control,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Under  the  present  laws,  costs  assignable 
to  irr:iation,  municipal  supplies,  and  power 
must  be  paid  back  to  Uncle  Sam — they  are 
termed  reimbursable  costs.  The  costs  traced 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  are  considered  national  benefits 
and  do  not  have  to  be  repaid  Jocally. 

The  proposed  revision  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  nonreimbursable 
costs.  The  broader  the  base  of  costs  which 
do  not  have  to  be  repaid,  the  easier  It  will 
be  for  farmers  and  cities  to  take  on  new 
pro)erts. 

Under  the  new  plan,  benefit  credits  also 
would  be  set  up  for  recreation,  silt  and 
pollution  control,  public  health,  and  other 
functions  determined  to  have  general  na- 
tional advantages.  For  example,  the  farmers 
InsUt  that  they  should  not  bear  the  full 
costs  of  a  project  which  provides  a  recrea- 
tion center  for  many  outside  citizens. 

The  W.  C.  Austin  project.  Irrigating  50.000 
acres,  was  made  possible  by  VTPA  granw 
which  brought  the  repayment  within  the 
reach  o.'  landowners.  A  decade  ago,  otter 
projecu  appeared  possible  under  the  revised 
reclamation  laws,  and  detailed  studies  were 
conducted  for  the  Englewmxl  project  on  the 
Cimarron,  Canton  project  on  the  North 
Canadian,  Mangum  project  on  the  Salt  Fork. 
and  Fcrt  Gioson  on  the  Grand  River,  the 
latter  recently  recommended  lor  private  de- 
Telopment, 

However,  postwar  constnictlon  costs  have 
killed  hopes  lor  these  projects  on  the  present 
formula.  The  Canton  anl  Washita  River 
projecu  are  given  the  priority.  How3ver,  the 
entire  prorr^un  Is  stalled  i.ntrl  and  as  soon 
•a  westtrrn  fo.-ces  can  brcsJt  the  legislative 
bott:eu.c^  in  Wasiilxigt^n. 


Fourth  Rail  Strike  Set  by  Pallman 
Conductor  Uait 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  M 15 s oral 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Fourth  Rail  Strike  Set  by  Pull- 
man Conductor  Unit,"  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  June  23,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FofRTH  R.ML  Strike  Set  by  PtJiXMAM 

Conductor  Unit 

(By  Anthony  Wlrry) 

Another  railroad  union  threatened  a  strike 
against  the  railway  industry  yesterday,  mak- 
ing four  groups  that  have  taken  such  action 
in  the  last  2  days.  A  fifth  union,  the  Rail- 
road Yardmasters  of  America,  has  a  strike 
call  under  consideration. 

The  latest  group  to  schedule  a  walkout 
was  the  pullman  conductors  division  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  A.  G.  Wise, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  ORC  and  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  pullman  conductors, 
announced  his  union  would  strike  against  all 
raUroads  at  7  a.  m.  (Chicago  time)  July  11. 
Earlier  the  union  had  scheduled  a  strike  for 
April  17,  but  canceled  it  when  the  Naiioual 
Mediation  Board  Intervened. 

S5XX  ctrr  IN  WORK  month 

The  strihe,  which  may  be  headed  off  by 
the  ar  pointment  cf  a  fact  finding  board,  was 
ordered  to  enforce  union  demands  to  reduce 
the  basic  work  month  from  225  hours  to  210 
without  a  cut  in  pay  and  to  provide  certain 
changes  in  working  rules.  If  the  2,200  mem- 
bers of  the  union  actually  walk  out,  they 
would  halt  all  pullman  service,  disrupting 
many  rail  operations  in  the  current  heavy 
vacation  travel  season. 

The  other  unions  Involved  In  moves 
against  the  carriers  are  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors.  Although  the  trainmen 
and  conductors  said  only  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  walk  out  on  or  after  July  15,  the 
swltchm,en  actually  scheduled  a  strike  for  7 
a.  m.  (Chicago  timet  Sunday  against  five 
mldwestern  and  western  railroads. 

Among  these  are  two  Chicago  lines,  the 
Reck  Island  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
The  others  are  the  Great  Northern,  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  Western  Pa- 
cific. 

hecotut:o.ns  at  standstill 

D3ve!opments  In  this  dispute  appeared  to 
be  at  a  standstill.  The  mediation  beard, 
from  its  headquarters  In  the  Palmer  House, 
said  no  meetings  between  the  unions  and 
the  carriers  were  held  and  none  had  been 
scheduled  by  mid-afternoon.  The  Rock  Is- 
land and  Western  Pacific  announced  no 
freight  embar^-oes  or  other  curtailments,  al- 
though they  said  earlier  they  planned  com- 
plete shutdowns  if  the  switchmen  actually 
walked  out.  Neither  wjis  there  any  an- 
nouncement by  the  Gre:.t  Western.  A  report 
that  the  strike  had  been  postponed  until 
July  9  was  denied  by  the  union. 

The  switchmen  called  the  strike  to  enforce 
a  demand  to  reduce  their  workweek  from  48 
to  40  hours  without  a  cut  In  pay.    The  raU- 


roads have  offered  the  40-1 
pay  boost  of  18  cents  an  ho' 
Insists  a  boost  of  30  cenU 
maintain  present  take-hon 

TRAINMEN  REJECT 

At  press  conferences  In  tfc 
W.  P.  Kennedy,  president 
and  P.  H.  Nemltz,  preslden 
tors,  also  spurned  the  rallr< 
they  were  "ready  to  use  e< 
If  necessary,  to  enforce  a  1 
the  Issues." 

The  railroad  offer  Is  the 
gested  by  a  fact-finding  bof 
Kennedy  termed  the  propo: 
a  step  backward. 
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lOur  week  and  m 
u.  but  the  union 
Is  necessary  to 
e  pay. 

OFTEB 

e  Congress  Hotel, 
of  the  trainmen, 
t  of  the  conduc- 
lad  offer  and  said 
onomlc  strength, 
air  settlement  of 

same  as  the  sug- 
rd  last  week,  but 
al  ridiculous  and 


The  Greatness  of  Samael  Gompers 


EXTENSION  OF  EEMARK3 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2n,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  written 
by  Matthew  Woll,  whic'-i  appeared  ia 
the  May  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist: 

The  G.ie.».tness  or  Samitl  Gompers 
(By  Matthew  Woll) 

The  significance  of  the  pioneer  Is  seldom 
fully  recognized  in  his  own  lifetime.  Evea 
those  who  are  closely  associated  with  him 
and  share  his  purposes  h  ive  difficulty  la 
grasping  the  full  extent  of  his  achievement. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  inevltabl;.  It  takes  time 
for  the  effects  to  accumuJpte  and  become 
visible  In  their  true  dimensions.  Time  re- 
veals something  more;  it  provides  the  final 
test  of  the  pioneers  social  ^  alue.  It  enables 
one  to  see  clearly,  after  the  mist  of  con- 
temporary doubt  and  controversy  has  lifted, 
whether  or  not,  and  to  ^7hat  degree,  the 
pioneer  has  benefited  society. 

I  am  thinking,  of  cc  irse,  of  Samuel 
Gompers.  All  of  us  whc  were  fortunate 
enout;h  to  be  associated  'vlth  him  in  the 
American  Federation  of  ;!,abor  recognized 
that  he  was  a  natural  lea  ler,  uncommonly 
wise,  vigorous,  consistently  constructive,  and 
passionately  loyal.  We  respected  and  had 
great  affection  for  him.  Perhaps  we  sensed 
his  .tature,  I  am  not  surf.  In  any  event, 
there  it  ended.  One  simply  dees  not  regard 
an  associate,  however  superbly  gifted,  as  aa 
historic  figure — especially  one  who  liked  to 
be  addressed  as  Sam. 

It  Is  now  plain.  howevi;r,  that  Gompers 
belongs  with  the  great  figures  in  American 
history.  He  was  the  effec  ive  pioneer  on  a 
major  frontier  of  our  national  life.  Ia 
founding  the  modern  Ame  -lean  labor  move- 
ment, he  opened  a  vast  new  area  fcr  demo- 
cratic growth  and  human  betterment. 

The  social  value  of  what  he  accomplished, 
cnce  frequently  disparaged  or  altogether  de- 
nied, has  now  risen  above  dispute.  Indeed, 
It  ccntlnu?s  to  rise  from  yi  ar  to  year,  as  the 
labor  movement  becomes  niore  powerful  and 
emerges  e%er  more  clearl}  as  the  Nation's 
principal  force  for  democriitlc  progrecs. 

This  development  would  have  gratlfljd 
Gompers  (although  he  would  have  mini- 
mized his  own  importance  In  It),  but  it 
would  not  have  surprised  blm  In  the  least. 
It  was  his  great  and  ccnstait  conviction  that 
the  trade  unions  are  the  only  hope  cf  otir 
ctvilizailcn  cud  the  only  jiower  whose  mis- 


sion It  to  to  evolve  order  out  of  social  chaos, 
to  save  us  from  reaction,  brutality,  and  per- 
haps barbarism. 

These  words  appeared  In  a  report  he  made 
to  an  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  more  than  a 
half  century  ago.  I  suspect  that  many 
people  regarded  them  as  an  absurd  exaggera- 
tion. Nor  could  such  a  Judgment  be  sensibly 
held  against  him.  The  potentialities  of 
trade  unionism  were  then  not  nearly  so  ap- 
parent as  they  were  later  to  become.  It  took 
extraordinary  perception  and  tmderstandlng 
of  society  to  see  them,  and  an  indomitable 
faith  to  believe  In  and  work  for  them,  as  the 
leader  of  a  minority,  against  what  at  times 
was  close  to  being  the  united  hostlUty  and 
scorn  of  the  then  dominant  elements  In 
society. 

Gompers,  of  course,  had  both  the  percep- 
tion and  the  faith.  They  make  him,  as  an 
Individual — completely  apart  from  his  tan- 
gible achievements  as  president  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L. — a  source  of  continuing  usefulness  to 
all  of  us. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  the  proofs  of  a  pam- 
phlet otir  Gompers  Centennial  Committee  is 
publishing  which  consists  of  quotations  from 
his  writings  and  speeches.  Many  of  them 
I  had  read  before,  some  more  than  once; 
yet  I  found  them  both  illuminating  and  In- 
spiring. They  are  rich  with  wisdom  and 
an  abiding  belief  In  the  futtire  of  organized 
labor  and  democratic  Institutions. 

Gompers  was,  in  a  real  sense,  a  prophet. 
Although  often  accused  by  radical  critics 
of  being  narrow  and  shortsighted,  be  saw  far 
beyond  them  and  his  times;  and  what  he 
said  and  wrote,  except  on  specific  and  tran- 
sient issues,  still  has  the  power  to  Inform 
and  elevate.  I.  for  one,  should  like  to  see 
this  pamphlet,  and  others  already  published 
or  in  preparation,  not  only  in  every  trade- 
union  office  but  In  every  library  and  school, 
where  they  will  provide  students  and  the 
public  at  large  with  a  new  and  deeper  tin- 
derstandlng  of  our  organization  and  of  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  values. 

The  fact  Is  that  otir  observance  of  the 
Gompers  centennial  has  already  had  valuable 
educational  resxilts.  It  has  called  attention 
to  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  as  one  who  has  made  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  American  life,  and  it  has 
made  many  people  aware,  through  an  exami- 
nation of  Gompers,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L..  in 
action  and  belief,  has  alwajrs  moved  In  the 
main  stream  of  American  democracy.  The 
point  has  been  emphasized  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles, on  the  radio,  and  in  literally  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  stories  and  editorials. 
And  many  more  are  in  the  ofttng. 

As  chairman  of  our  Gompers  Centennial 
Committee.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  effects  of  our  work  radiate  out- 
ward across  the  coimtry,  reflecting  Itself  in 
speeches  by  prominent  public  men,  dlsctis- 
slons  in  local  civic  groups.  Institutes  for 
university  students  and  teachers,  and  in  let- 
ters requesting  Information  written  in  the 
youthftil  scrawl  of  school  children.  The  tise- 
fulness  of  this,  I  believe,  is  incalctilable. 

Everjrwhere,  I  think,  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  Gompers'  demo- 
cratic philosophy  and  policies,  by  which  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  has  constantly  been  motivated. 
One  sees  it  vividly  in  international  affairs,  In 
the  recent  formation  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  It  is  a 
guiding  principle  of  the  ICFTU  that  there 
can  be  no  unity  with  labor  organizations 
that  are  merely  the  controlled  tools  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  and  its  satellites. 

Dr.  Selig  Perlman,  long  an  Intelligent  and 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  labor  affairs,  ob- 
served not  long  ago  that  the  highly  constnic- 
tive  role  recently  played  by  American  labor 
leadership  In  strengthening  the  spirit  of  the 
unionists  in  western  Europe,  in  their  strug- 
gle to  avoid  being  reduced  to  mere  Soviet 
tools,  would  have  been  impossible  without 


the  Gompers  tradition.  He  observed  also 
that  the  formation  of  the  ICFTU  might 
eventually  b«  seen  u  tfc.e  beginning  of  the 
recognition  of  Gompers  as  the  leading  mtel- 
lectual  not  only  of  Amiirlcan  labor  but  ot 
free  labor  throughout  the  world. 

One  sees  this  recognition  of  Gompers  mak- 
ing headway  even  in  circles  where  there  is 
what  might  be  called  a  vested  intellecttial 
Interest  In  resisting  it.  I  have  in  mind  those 
liberal  intellectuals  who  fcv  years  insisted 
that  Gompers  was  reactionary  <»'  at  best  anti- 
quated in  his  beliefs,  but  who  are  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  he  was  neither. 

I  do  not  make  this  re^lerence  in  any  dis- 
paraging sense.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard 
the  change  as  a  sign  of  Intellectual  health 
and  courage.  It  is  not  easy  ior  people  who 
deal,  one  might  say  professionaUy,  with  ideas 
to  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  ideas  with 
which  they  have  been  closely  identified  have 
been  even  partially  wronf;. 

But  the  fact  Ls  that  events  in  the  qtiarto'- 
century  since  Gompers  died  have  provided 
overwhelming  proof  of  the  Tightness  of  what 
he  advocated.  It  was  the  fashion  in  some 
circles,  for  example,  to  berate  Gompers  for 
his  refusal  to  allow  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  become 
allied  with  any  political  party  or  to  organize 
one  of  its  own.  "We  must  be  partisan  for  a 
policy  and  not  for  a  pairty,"  Gompers  de- 
clared. The  logic  of  events  has  compelled 
nearly  everyone  to  acknowledge  that  any 
other  policy  would  be  destiructive  of  the  very 
ends  It  proponents  claimed  it  would  achieve. 

As  an  article  in  The  New  Republic,  once 
the  fairly  exclusive  preserve  of  supporters  of 
the  Labor  Party  idea,  noted  recently,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  policy  of  "rewarding  yotir  friends 
and  punishing  yotir  enemies"  Is  "today  the 
ofBclal  policy  of  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
CIO,  and  Is  more  throughly  accepted  than  at 
any  time  in  American  labor  history." 

On  the  central  Issue  of  otir  tlrnie — democ- 
racy versus  totalitarianism — Gompers  real- 
ized at  once  what  was  involved.  Long  before 
most  people,  he  saw  and  pointed  out  that 
commtinism  was  Incompatible  with  democ- 
racy. He  led  the  A.  F.  of  L.  into  the  fight 
against  communism  while  many  people  were 
still  beguiled  by  Its  htunanltarlan  preten- 
sions. 

It  Is  significant  that  he  did  not  believe  this 
entitled  him  to  very  great  credit.  The  mAi^ 
who  saw  the  trade-tmlons  as  the  only  power 
whose  mission  it  Ls  to  evolve  order  out  of  so- 
cial chaos,  to  save  us  from  reaction,  brutality, 
and  perhaps  barbarism  could  not.  obviously, 
have  acted  otherwise. 


Four  Rail  Lmet  Prcparinf  To  Stop  Trakt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MisaouBX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  oj 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  article 
entitled  "Four  Rail  Lines  Preparing  to 
Stop  Trains."  published  in  the  Dallas 
News  of  June  24, 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 
FouB  Ran.  Lons  PBtfamto  To  BropTBsimi — 

SwRcmmr  TO  BnoKs  StntsAT  xr  Mzowtam 

Fan.  To  Hsad  Xr  Ow 

Four  western  and  mldwestern  railroads 
vent  ahead  with  {dans  FMdaj  to  shut  down 


operations  In  advance  of  a  threatened  strtke 
Sunday  of  AFL  switchmen.  A  fifth  road  says 
It  will  try  to  keep  its  trains  ninnlng. 

The  National  RaUway  Mediation  Board 
worked  q'  leUy  to  bead  off  the  walkout  set 
for  6  a.  m.  local  time,  but  gave  no  word  of 
progress. 

Meanwhile,  highway  patrolmen  were  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  preventing  vio- 
lence at  the  stitlke-beleaguered  American 
Enka  Corp.  rayon  plant  near  Iforristown. 
Term. 

Safety  Commissioner  Sam  T.  Neal  said  he 
had  decided  against  »«fc^«"g  Got.  Gordon 
Browning  to  send  In  National  Ouardsmen. 

FOUa  LIKKSTOSTOr 

Neal's  decision  had  been  awaited  since  four 
men  were  wotmded  Thursday  In  two  out- 
breaks of  gunfire,  one  of  several  violent  flare- 
ups  that  have  marked  the  13-week-old  ■trike. 

Governor  Browning  and  Adjt.  Gen.  Sam  T. 
Wallace  went  to  the  plant  Thtirsday  with  76 
highway  patrolmen  to  restore  order. 

In  the  raU  dispute,  the  Rock  Island,  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  Western  Pacific,  and 
Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Western  have  an- 
notmced  they  will  not  attempt  to  operate 
If  the  switchmen  strike. 

The  Great  Northern  said  It  expects  little 
difficulty  because  only  60  of  Its  lj200  switch- 
men belong  to  the  AFL  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  America,  the  union  that  called  the 
walk-out.  The  other  switchmen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men. 

Spokesmen  for  the  railroads,  however,  say 
a  walk-out  of  switchmen  apd  yard  workers 
represented  by  the  trainmen  and  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  may  be  called  July  IS. 
The  vmions  have  not  set  a  date. 

PAFKS  RATS  H&S 

These  tinions  have  rejected  a  June  18  re- 
port of  a  Presidential  fact-finding  board  that 
turned  down  their  demands  for  a  40-hotir 
workweek  at  the  pay  they  now  get  for  48. 

Other  lahOT  developments: 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
which  has  not  published  since  June  13.  an- 
nounced it  wotild  remain  shut  down  Sattir- 
day.  Pickets  of  the  striking  CIO  American 
Newspaper  Gtilld  said  mechanical  depart- 
ment employees  ignored  a  management  ^>- 
peal  to  rettim  to  work. 

In  Pittsburgh  some  3,000  striking  AFL  milk 
drivers  considered  a  "new  and  bett«r  wage- 
and-hotir  proposal"  for  ending  their  15-daj 
strike  against  67  dairies  In  Pittsburgh  and  7 
surrounding  counties. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  resumed  efforts  In  New  York  to  settle 
a  dispute  over  back-pay  claims  InvcAvlng  four 
railroad  unions  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  The  dispute  affects  8,700  union 
members  In  NYC  service  east  at  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


Soil,  Water  Proframs  lodkalc  New  Booai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

(V  OKLAHOatS 
IN  ms  SENATE  OF  THE  XTMXTED  STAIXS 

Monday,  June  26  ilegisUitive  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooas  an  artfteto 
entitled  "SoU.  Water  Programs  Indleato 
New  Boom,"  appearing  in  the  TulM 
Tribune  of  June  16,  1950. 
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There  being  no  objectusn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoiD, 
as  follovrs 

Ckijihoma    Looks    Ahxad — Son..    Wati* 

PlOCKAMS  Ixoicati  Ncw  Boom 

(By  Malvin*  Stepaen»on) 

Washin-tom.  June  18— Giant  strides  are 
being  made  toward  the  prcductlon  cX  great 
new  power  suppUe*.  but  It  la  estimated  that 
the  pr*^s?r.tly  scheduled  fsicilllies  stUl  will 
cot  meet  the  growing  demands  oi  Oklahoma 
and  the  SDUthwest. 

In  ith^r  wrrd?.  there  U  plenty  of  rocm  for 
both  pr.\r.'.e  comj>anle«  and  public  agencies 
In  the  ae:d  of  electric  jxiwer  in  this  region. 
The  comprehenalve  plan  cr  the  Southwest 
Power  Administration  calls  for  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  private  utilities  to  ex- 
change service*. 

The  present  evidence*  of  cooperation 
tinderllne  predictions  the  Southwest  Is  on 
the  ttireshold  of  a  new  boom. 

An  era  of  good  feelings  Is  foreshadowed 
by  the  rw^nt  contract  between  SPA  and  the 
two  Ok'.ahcma  private  uttlltes.  now  pending 
before  the  Secretary  of  Ii-.terlor  for  ttnal 
approval  Congressional  fcrces  expect  to 
bring  about  the  approval  of  some  kind  of  con- 
tract, tut  the  Secretary's  report  omits  this 
ipecldc  problem. 

Reforrtng  to  the  general  plan  of  the  SPA, 
the  Interior  report  terms  It  "so  flexible  that 
It  can  be  mcdlfled  or  adjusted  to  adapt  It 
to  almost  any  conceivable  method  by  which 
the  Government  develops  the  water  resources 
of  this  area  and  to  the  changing  pattern  cf 
the  retd  for  electricity  as  tnc  Industrializa- 
tion of  the  S:iuthwest  increises.' 

The  Grand  River  Dam  aiithority,  a  State 
agency,  also  in  the  power  business,  at  the 
moment  is  forging  ahead  Ic  Its  campaign  to 
bring  new  Industry  to  Oklahoma.  Reln- 
Xorced  by  the  output  of  a  new  steam  plant, 
the  GRDA  Is  about  to  land  a  multimillion- 
dollar  branch  factory  and  his  nibbles  from  a 
number  of  other  eastern  Irdustrlallsts. 

Private  and  municipal  u-.ilitles.  according 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  PLannir.g  and  Re- 
Botirces  Board,  reported  p  ans  In  1943  for 
postwar  expansion  of  gen'?ratlng  facilities, 
mostly  steam  and  Internal  combustion, 
amounting  to  upward  of  74.300  kilowatts. 
An  Increase  cf  100  percert  In  capacity  is 
planned  by  private  utilities  in  a  10-year 
period. 

The  completion  of  Fort  Gibson.  Tenki'.ier 
.  Ferry.  Oologah,  Markham  Ferry,  and  Eu- 
Xaula  flood -con  trcl  dams  In  Oklahoma  now 
under  construction  or  authorized  for  con- 
struct Ion  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Is  ex- 
pecte<l  ultimately  to  add  some  259.200  kilo- 
watts of  generating  capwurlt?.  An  additional 
generating  unit  could  be  Listalled  at  Denl- 
•on  Dam  In  the  near  future.  Still  other 
projects  with  planned  generating  capacity  of 
190.000  kllowatu  are  under  Investigation  by 
the  corps. 

According  to  the  scheduled  construction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  the  total 
capricitT  available  to  the  S?A  by  the  end  of 
1953  will  be  451.0C0  kilowatts.  This  Is  nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  systems,  private  and  pub- 
lic, could  generate  In  all  cf  Oklahoma  in  1943. 

The  Increase  Is  to  be  obtained  by  the  In- 
stallation of  an  additional  generating  unit 
at  Norfolk  prcjsct  and  by  the  completion  of 
six  reservoir  projects  now  ui^der  construction. 
By  1946  the  total  goes  up  to  583.000  kUowatta, 
and  alter  1955  to  903.C03. 

This  total  does  not  Include  the  hydroelec- 
tric capacity  which  may  b«r  Installed  in  the 
dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas. 
Th*  Keystone,  recently  authorized  near 
Tulsa,  the  Webbers  Palls,  and  the  Short 
MounUln  have  a  proposed  initial  capacity  of 
USXXM  kllowatu.  but  the  SPA  recommends  a 
nstudy  of  thee*  projects  to  IncrecM  th* 
power  potentialities. 

Primary  eltctr'.c  power  and  encr^  to  bs 
avaiUbls  to  the  SPA  by  the  end  of"l053  al- 


ready has  been  obligated  to  certain  rural 
co-ops  and  municipally  owned  utility  system* 
whose  need  for  such  service  Is  termed  ur- 
gent. Conservative  estimates  of  future 
loads  show  that  total  requirement*  of  all 
niral  co-ops  In  the  area  will  exceed  the  elec- 
tric capacity  as  the  Government  hydroelec- 
tric project*  are  completed. 

Future  needs  apparently  are  not  overrated, 
judging  by  past  increases.  For  example,  the 
RKA  formerly  estimated  the  average  monthly 
needs  p)er  farm  at  50  kilowatt-hours,  but  the 
actual  use  Is  already  twice  that  much,  and 
some  farms  take  up  as  much  as  5.000  kilo- 
watt-hours. Records  show  that  farms  which 
have  had  power  the  longest  use  the  most. 

Per  capita  use  of  electric  energy  more  than 
doubled  in  Oklahoma  from  1940  to  1948.  com- 
pared to  a  two-thirds  Increase  for  the  United 
States  percentagewise,  the  greatest  Increase 
in  any  cu.stomer  classification  has  occurred 
In  the  farm-and-rural  class  having  grown 
900  percent  from  1935  to  1944. 

The  combined  commercial  and  Industrial 
classification  accounts  for  by  far  the  largest 
block  of  energy  consumed.  This  group  used 
70  percent  of  the  total  energy  sold  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  In   1943. 

As  the  new^  boom  gets  underway  through 
the  soll-and-water  program,  business  and 
Industry  Is  expected  to.  swallow  up  the  vast 
new  supplies  of  electric  power. 
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Strike  Tbreat  Reduces  Los  Angeles  Rail 
Senrices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

OF  MIS30tnil 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  '  Strike  Threat  Reduces  Los 
Angeles  Rail  Services,"  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  of  June  24,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Strike   THRt.\T    Rtcucxs    Los    Angeles    R.\il 

SE3V1CE3 — P.KSEE.NCE.^.     FeEICHT     RuNS     INTO 

Cmr  Ctrr;   New  Walkout  C.illed 

Ch:c.\co.  June  23 — Midwestern  and  West- 
ern railroads,  threatened  by  a  switchmen* 
strike  scheduled  for  Sunday,  began  shutting 
oJI   passenger   and   freight  service   today. 

The  Rock  Island  system  scheduled  final 
runs  today  for  some  through  passenger 
trains  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
Kansas  City,  and  Memphis.  Others  will  stop 
at  points  short  of  their  usual  destination. 

KMBAKGOES 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific  have  prepared  embargoes  oa 
freight  shipment*  that  cannot  reach  their 
destinations  by  the  strike  deadline — 6  a.  m. 
local  standard  time  Sunday. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  will  cancel  all 
operations.  The  Great  Northern  announced 
It  will  try  to  maintain  service. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  ft  Qulncy  Rail- 
road announced  today's  west-bound  Cali- 
fornia Zephyr  will  run  from  Chicago  to 
Denver.  From  there  It  normally  la  hauled 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  and 
Western  Pacific  to  Ban  Francisco. 

What  happen*  from  Denver  we*t.  the  Bur- 
lington said,  depend*  on  operating  arrange- 
ment* of  the  two  other  road*. 


The  switchmen  seek  a  40-hour  week  with 
48  hours  pay. 

The  National  (railway)  Mediation  Board 
worked  at  heading  off  the  strike,  but  no 
progress  was  reported. 

No  progress  wa*  reported,  either,  in  the 
threatened  July  15  walkout  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  RaUroad  Trainmen  and  the  Order  of 
RaUway   Conductors. 

Another  strike  call  wa*  Issued  yesterday— 
this  one  by  the  Pullman  conductor's  division 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

They  set  their  walkout  time  for  July  11. 
But  provisions  of  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Act  may  delay  this  threatened  strike. 


Forgotten  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  item  that  rel.\tes  to  certain 
veterans.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
this  item  which  appears  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Sem  monthly,  issue 
of  June  15,  1950,  to  the  membership  of 

the  House : 

Forgotten  Men 

Congress  has  a  strange  way  of  practicing 
Illusive  economy — especially  when  approv- 
ing funds  for  administering  veterans'  bene- 
fits. This  fact  was  clearly  displayed  last 
month  as  the  House  passed  the  current  ap- 
propriations bill.  One  section  in  particular 
o'  the  Hoiise-passed  bill  represents  the  ut- 
most extreme  in  misguided  economy. 

By  £queezlng  funds  to  operate  the  War 
Claims  Commission  to  a  mere  trickle,  legisla- 
tors threaten  to  lengthen  the  already  drastic 
delay  In  compensation  payments  to  former 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Commission  Is  pres- 
ently receiving  claims  from  former  prisoner* 
of  war  at  the  rate  of  12.000  a  week.  Yet, 
because  funds  are  so  limited  that  only  11  ad- 
judicators can  be  hired,  payments  can  be 
approved  on  only  about  280  cf  these  claims. 
That  means  more  than  11, COO  unprocessed 
claims  arc  piling  up  each  v.eek. 

If  the  House  had  approved  the  budget  es- 
timate of  $800,000  for  ojjeratlng  the  War 
Claims  Commission  durln;;  fiscal  year  1951, 
the  number  of  claims  paid  each  week  would 
have  been  raised  to  abet  t  2.150.  Instead, 
the  figure  was  whittled  to  $537,900,  which 
means  less  than  500  claim;  can  i>e  paid  each 
week.  At  this  rate  It  will  take  over  10  years 
tr  complete  the  payment  cf  war  claims. 

And  whose  money  are  these  economizing 
Congressmen  saving  by  d<'laylng  legal  pay- 
ments to  several  thousand  sick  and  dying 
men  who  spent  agonizing  months  and  even 
years  of  torture  in  enemy  prison  camps? 
That  money  actually  belonged  to  the  very 
enemy  v.-ho  so  flagrantly  violated  the  Geneva 
Convention  during  the  last  war.  The  $40,- 
000,000  now  deposited  with  the  War  Claims 
Commission  is  derived  from  the  liquidation 
of  enemy  assets.  Not  one  penny  being  used 
to  pay  war  claims,  including  administrative 
expenses,  come*  from  tlie  American  tax- 
payers' pocket. 

Loyal  American  citizen*  who  fought  to  the 
last  on  Bataan,  who  were  tortured,  starved, 
and  forced  to  labor  at  bayonet  point,  and 
•tirvlvors  of  those  who  were  executed  Illegally 
on  the  snowfields  of  Germany,  certainly  de- 
serve better  treatment  b/  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 


In  the  pact  S  years  slnoe  the  tnd  of  th» 

war,  a  great  number  of  former  prLsoncrs  hav* 
died  as  a  result  of  maltreatmant  In  enemy 
prison  camps.  The  life  expectancy  of  addi- 
tional thousands  was  drastically  shartened 
by  sadistic  enemy  torture.  Why,  then,  sense- 
lessly delay  compensation  payments  to  thsas 
men? 

Congress  Is  rlghtfxiUy  appropriating  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  rehabllltats 
this  Nation's  former  enemies  and  bring  them 
Into  the  fold  of  freedom-loving  and  demo- 
cratic nations.  It  can  certainly  appropriate  a 
few  thousand  dollars  of  former  enemy  funds 
to  Justly  pay  th*  cost  of  eliminating  totali- 
tarianism. 

Believing  In  this  Oovemment's  sense  of 
Justice,  for  which  they  fought,  we  hope  the 
Senate  wUl  recognize  the  Inequities  of  such 
legislation  and  make  proper  ad}tutm«nta 
before  passing  the  appropriations  bllL 


Rail  Yardnutten  Join  Strike  Tlireat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MXBSOTTU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNTTED  8TATBS 

Monday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Rail  Yardmasters  Join  Strike 
Threat,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  ot  June  24,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 

Rail    YAaoxAsms    Jo«    Sranu    THaaaT — 

FotJB  or  Frvx  Weston  Roads  That  Facb 

Walkout  or   BwrrcHMEW  Tomorbow   Set 

Pedcht  Cttsbs 

Chicago,  June  23. — A  fifth  unit  of  railroad 
employee*,  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of 
America,  A.  P.  of  L.,  today  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  a  strike,  which  could  take  place  on 
or  after  July  15.  It  denounced  as  "disgrace- 
ful" the  June  15  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  fact-finding  board  in  its  case. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  by  the  National  (Bail- 
way)  Mediation  Board  to  avert  the  strike  *et 
for  B  a.  m.  Sunday  by  the  Switchmen'* 
Union  of  North  America,  A.  F.  of  L.,  against 
five  Midwestern  and  Western  railroads,  were 
unavailing. 

iranci*  A.  O'Neill  Jr..  chairman  of  th* 
board,  said  he  had  been  in  touch  by  tele- 
phone with  the  parties  to  the  switchmen's 
dispute,  but  reported  tonight  that  nothing 
is  cooking.  He  ha*  been  here  since  Wednes- 
day trying  to  arrange  mediation  conferences 
to  head  off  the  scheduled  strike. 

A  spokesman  for  the  swltchmm  said  to- 
night that  he  could  see  "nothing  In  th* 
picture  that  could  avert  the  strike." 

The  projected  walkout  Inrolres  4,000 
switchmen.  It  Is  dijrected  against  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  the  Chicago.  Bock  Is- 
land and  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  Ball- 
way,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Qrande  Western 
Rallroctd  Co.,  and  the  Western  Padflc 

rSBGHT  UtBABeO  SET 

An  except  the  Great  Northern  hare  said 
that  they  woxild  not  try  to  operate  If  the 
strike  became  effective  Sunday  morning. 
They  have  announced  freight  embargoes  ae- 
cordlngly. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Qnat  Northern  aald 
today  In  Sau  Francisco  that  all  but  ao  o< 
the  road's  1,200  switchmen  were  memben  of 


the  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen,  and 
that  consequently  the  road  expected  to  op- 
erate with  little  dilBculty  liv  the  face  at  a 
switchmen's  union  walk-out.^ 

The  other  rail -employee  units  preeentlng 
a  strike  threat  are  the  Brotherhood  of  RaU- 
road Trainmen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, and  the  pullman-oonductors  divi- 
sion of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

The  puUman  condtactors,  numbering  about 
2,200,  are  the  only  other  group  besides  the 
switchmen  to  have  set  a  strike  date— 6  a.  m. 
standard  time  on  July  11.  Their  projected 
strike  may  be  headed  off  for  at  least  60  days 
by  the  legal  machljoery  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

UNIONS    ASSAIL,    KOAiW    ACaSX 

All  the  unions  Involved  have  Issued  state- 
ments denouncing  the  report  on  Jiwe  15  of  a 
prMidential  fact-finding  board.  It  recom- 
mended that  75,000  yard  service  employees 
be  put  on  a  5-day.  40-hour  week  as  of  October 
1.  with  a  pay  increase  of  18  cents  an  hour. 

The  board  also  recommended  the  same 
thing  for  the  yardmasters,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  It  did  not  propose  to  maint^^in 
their  take-home  pay  of  the  yardmasters  at 
the  full  48-hour  level.  In  that  case  it  was 
estimated  that  added  opportunities  for  over- 
time work  at  time  and  a  half  would  make  up 
the  difference  In  straight-time  pay. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  turned  down 
demands  of  the  trainmen  and  conductors  on 
belialf  of  125,000  road  service  trainmen  and 
conductors  for  basic  wage  increases,  includ- 
ing the  proposal  tor  reduction  of  the  basia 
work  month  from  235  to  210  hours. 

The  switchmen's  union  dates  Its  30-day 
cooling-ofl  period  from  AprU  18,  when  the 
board  reported  to  President  Truman  that 
its  recommendation  in  the  switchmen's  case 
would  be  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  In  the 
cases  of  the  trainmen  and  conductors,  whidi 
was  covered  In  the  June  15  report.  Thus  the 
switchmen  have  been  legally  entitled  to 
strike  slnoe  ICay  19.  They  had  set  strikes 
for  May  23  and  June  1  against  10  railroads. 
but  postponed  them  at  Government  request. 

The  railrofuls.  represented  l>y  the  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Railways,  have  agreed  to  the 
fact-finding  board's  recommendations. 


Rifkts  of  tke  ladiTidaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  mCBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  195Q 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  a  very  fine  article  on  Rights 
of  the  Individual.  This  was  written  l^ 
Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  and  appeared  In 
the  May  issue  of  the  American  Pedera- 
tlonlst: 

Rights  ot  ths  Imuivioual 
(By  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank) 

From  the  beginning.  In  America,  we  bare 
accepted  as  a  aeU-«vldent  truth  that  the  in- 
dividual has  eertaln  rights  and  that  these 
rights  are  InallenaMe 

TlMre  Is  the  right  ot  each  individual  to 
enjoy  and  eierdee  the  rights  that  are  ooobc- 
mon  to  all  human  belnga  regardless  al  race 
or  creed.  The  American  Revolution  was 
fought  to  establish  this  principle.  And  later 
the  rededlcatlop  of  our  Nation  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  written  In  the  Mood  of  brottMra 
In  the  eonfllet  at  lMl-46. 

m  America  there  la  also  the  right  of  each 
Individual  to  foUow  his  own  Intenertnal  and 
qtlrltual  light.  Men  for  ee&tnrles  have  re- 
alised that  there  can  be  no  proarsM  in  the 


human  family  tt  Its  iBdinOual  aifsmbefB  are 
not  accorded  the  right  to  think  ladapeiMl- 
ently  and  to  depart  from  the  eoaiaoaty  held 
view.  avUlmd  society  has  reongnlaed  that 
there  are  values  in  the  eserdee  (tf  thla  Indi- 
vidual right  and  that  the  vaiaee  aecrainf  to 
the  groiq>  fimn  ptoneers  tn  the  world  «< 
thotight  are  so  great  that  aoetcty  caa  batter 
afford  to  give  freedom  even  to  the  beretle 
and  the  occasional  screwtiaU  than  It  ean  to 
aiqtprees  all  nonconformity. 

It  la  at  this  point  that  moeh  eonfualaa 
arises  today  about  Ccmmtmlsts  and  commu- 
nism. We  are  confronted  now  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  preeervtng  our  freedom  against  the 
program  of  aggression  to  vrtileh  the  Bovtet 
Union  and  the  Communist  Party  are  openly 
committed.  The  danger  artaap  when  we  con- 
fuse free  thought  with  coamtanlsm.  Thta 
confusion  is  abundantly  lllnetrated  In  ancli 
a  work  as  John  T.  Flynn's  the  Boad  fthitatt. 
where,  by  reporting  the  avowed  dedleatkm 
of  the  Oommtmlsts  to  eivU  rights  and  putlle 
ownership  and  dtlng  the  adherence  of  other 
organisations  to  like  prlndplea.  he  eueoeeda 
In  casting  doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  stach  gen- 
ulnely  American  organ  iaatloae  as  the  Fed- 
eral OouncU  of  Churches  and  the  Tiiieiii 
ttonal  Ladles'  Garment  Worken  Union. 

We  do  not  condemn  conununlan  heneini 
ot  the  Ideas  which  Indlvldiial  Cooamunleta 
hold  or  proteas  to  hold  on  eeoiHthlc  and  ai^ 
cial  queatlons.  I  hope  In  America  we  win 
never  condemn  men  for  Irtnas  We  "ntAmmm 
Bommnntsm  because  It  demands  a  loyalty  of 
its  adhercnto  that  Is  tn  oonmet  with  loyalty 
to  our  own  Qovemment  and  our  own  people. 

The  right  of  individuals  to  think  tar  them- 
aelvee  and  take  action  to  Improve  their  con- 
dition Inevitably  Involves  the  right  to  ftsm 
and  Join  arganlnatlons  dedicated  to  those 
same  ends.  Iiullvldiua  right  Is  Insnpaieljle 
from  the  right  of  groups  and  organlaatlaos 
to  act.  This  was  sucdncUy  stated  about  a 
htindred  years  ago  by  John  Stuart  mil  ta 
his  classic  treatise.  "On  Ubarty."  Wtota 
Mill:  "Prom  this  liberty  of  each  indlvldtial 
follows  the  liberty,  within  the  same  limits, 
of  combination  among  individuals;  freedom 
to  unite  for  any  purpose  not  Involving  harm 
to  others." 

This  right  of  the  people  has  been  recog- 
nized In  America.  But  today  It  Is  sometimes 
threatened.  For  example.  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  the  right  of  working  people  to 
organize  Is  denied.  Too  large  a  portloa  of 
labor's  energies  has  to  be  devoted  to  fighting 
repressive  measures,  such  as  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  similar  measures  passffil  by  many 
States,  which  are  designed  for  the  purpoee 
of  denying  working  people  the  very  right  to 
participate  In  an  economic  organlaatlon  of 
their  own  free  choice. 

In  our  own  democracy  there  Is  also  tha 
right  of  the  individual  to  have  free  access  to 
Information.  Relatively  speaking,  we  have 
done  fairly  well  In  this  direction.  Certainly 
we  have  done  better  than  Russia  and  other 
totalitarian  nations,  where  there  le  ao  free 
at  alL  But  vre  need  to  learn  that  a 
that  Is  free  txoa  government  control 
Is  not  necessarily  free  from  other  eontrola. 

Hie  light  of  an  individual  to  have  aeeeaa 
to  Important  information  on  which  his  de- 
cisions as  a  dtlBen  in  a  democracy  imist  be 
made  ts  far  from  achieved  when  be  most 
rely  for  such  Information  on  a  press  whlcll 
finds  news  only  In  trmtUf-t 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  there  is  no 
tntdam  ot  the  press  where  truth  is  defined 
as  that  irtilch  serves  the  puipuees  of  a  police 
state.  It  Is  not  so  easy  for  as  to  see  tlukt  we 
have  not  achieved  complete  ftreedom  of  the 
press  whsre  truth  Is  defined  ae  only  that 
which  Increases  ctrenlatlon  or  guarantees  fM 


We  have  long  accepted  the  Idea  that  every 
generation  has  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
tedlvldaal  humar  rights.  We  are  now  learn- 
ing that  rights  mtist  not  only  be  fonght  for 
bat  they  must  be  thought  through  In  each 
new  generation. 
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Thf  Complex  nature  of  ou  society  puta 
ladivKlual  ruhts  In  a  nvw  setting.  IJ  U 
easy  to  see  that  my  Indlvlcual  right  to  swing 
my  6st  end*  uhere  the  other  man's  noee 
begins,  tut  »e  are  11% In^  li  fuch  a  strangely 
new,  complex  eoclety  that  It  Is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  once  obvious  fact  of  whert 
the  other  mans  no««  begins. 

It  Is  now  possible  for  a  businessman  In  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco  to  make  an  Investment 
tteC  will  take  the  milk  from  a  worklngman'a 
(toorstep  m  Mississippi  or  Georsla  or  even 
m  Europe  or  Atrica.  It  is  new  possible  for  a 
delegate  to  a  labor  convention  to  cast  a  vote 
that  win  deprive  a  worklngman  of  a  living 
wa?e  In  Europe  or  Asia. 

We  a?ree  that  a  teacher  should  be  free  to 
follow  his  own  light  The  students.  In  txirn. 
should  be  free  to  require  that  their  teacher 
aasure  t^.em  It  Is  his  own  light  that  he  la 
following  and  not  the  line  laid  down  by  a 
political  power. 

In  our  strenuous  effortj  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  our  democracy  against  those  of 
aggressive  totalitarianism,  we  must  hold  fast 
to  the  methods  of  democracy.  The  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  Individual  rights  de- 
mands tireless,  unrelenting  vigilance  and  de- 
votion. It  also  demands  a  tough-mlndedness. 
In  fact,  one  of  our  chief  charges  against 
totaUtananlsm  Is  its  defeatism— its  surren- 
der in  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  Inner  dls- 
elpllne  required  by  the  harder  ways  of  the 
democratic  process,  an  ignoble  submission 
to  the  easy  way,  an  unworthy  rellngulshlng 
of  personal  and  Individual  moral  discipline 
In  favor  of  the  easy  discipline  Imposed  by 
the  leader. 

Dictatorship  may  give  the  appearance  of 
•tern  discipline,  but  In  reality  It  Is  the  easy 
way  accepted  by  tired  minds  and  those  who 
have  lost  their  spirit. 

Democracy  Is  the  hard  way,  but  tt*  wil- 
lingly take  up  its  burden  because  we  have 
faith  that  for  us  and  our  children  it  la  well 
worth  the  struggle. 


Wkilc  DbctttsiBf  "Fronts^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wcscojfsuf 
IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRD.  I  attach  a  study  of 
the  remarkable  interlocking  character  of 
the  directorates  and  a«'?nts  of  the  scare 
propaganda  fronts.  It  demonstrates 
clearly  the  relationship  between  those 
who  supported  the  IrJamous  Liberty 
League  in  the  thirties  and  those  who  now 
support  Its  ultrareactionary  fellows.  The 
article  Is  titled  "While  Discussing 
'Fronts'  "  and  was  written  by  R.  E.  Por- 
ter. It  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Machinists'  Monthly  Journal: 

While  Discx-ssino  "Fionts  ' 
(By  R    E    Porter) 

This  will  probably  gu  down  In  history  aa 
the  era  of  the  big  fiixxl  in  propaganda. 
We  re  being  Inundated  frgm  every  direction 
by  outfits  trying  to  save  us  from  all  soru  of 
Xoul  fatea  and  dire  dangers. 

Judging  from  the  Niagara  of  propatjanda. 
we're  heading  for  statiMn.  coUectivUm, 
•oclallsm.  communism,  labor  bosalsm.  and 
other  dark  and  dismal  lormc  of  doom  here  in 
tree  America  Vast  numbers  of  organiza- 
tions, richly  financed,  are  rushing  in  every 
direction  to  euve  uo. 


Scare  propaganda  Isn't  new  to  this  coun- 
try ty  any  means.  But  the  current  era  of 
bugabco  bellowing  on  a  monster  scale  can 
be  said  to  have  started  in  the  thirties  with 
the  establishment  by  big  business  of  the 
American  Liberty  League. 

THE    AMFIICAN    Ln?ERTT    LkACtn 

These  were  the  days  when  the  New  Deal 
was  getting  under  way.  Moguls  of  business 
were  frljrhtened.  Their  control  of  the  Nation 
seemed  threatened.  To  keep  their  grip  they 
launched  a  vast  campaign  of  propaganda 
under  the  Liberty  League's  auspices.  Ju3t 
like  their  counterparts  of  today  they  tried 
to  terrify  the  people  Into  believing  their  free- 
doms were  being  destroyed  by  'that  man"  In 
the  White  Hciise. 

Money  was  no  object  in  conducting  the 
drive.  As  revealed  later  by  a  Senate  Investi- 
gating committee  headed  by  Hugo  L.  Black, 
now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
league  collected  1500.000  in  one  year— 1035. 

With  a  big  staS  at  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington and  branch  offices  elsewhere,  the 
league  deluged  the  country  with  literature 
and  s?nt  out  an  army  of  speakers  to  fight 
New  Deal  measures,  particularly  the  Wagner 
Act.  It  made  a  big  noise,  but  the  League's 
own  excesses  f.nally  discredited  It. 

As  revealed  by  the  Black  committee,  hun- 
dreds of  businessmen  wrote  out  fat  checks 
lor  the  League.  The  du  Fonts  and  their  as- 
s-x-lates  headed  the  list,  giving  the  mammoth 
sum  of  $356,000  out  of  «1.100,C0O  collected  by 
the  League  and  its  allied  organizations  In  a 
period  Oi  18  months. 

Though  the  Lengue  died,  Its  odor  lingered 
on.  In  a  whole  brood  of  similar  outfits 
spawned  thereafter,  many  of  which  are  oper- 
ating now. 

Among  them  are  the  notorious  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  the  Fascist- 
tinted  Nailonal  Economic  Council  run  by 
Merwln  K.  Mart,  the  misnamed  Tool  Owners' 
Union,  varli  us  fake  small-business  organ- 
izations, and  many  others  of  high  and  low 
degree 

Money  contributed  by  the  du  Ponta  or  offi- 
cials 01  their  companies  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
coffers  of  most  of  t.^ese  newer  outfits,  and  a 
lot  of  the  old  Liberty  Leaguers  are  In  key 
positions  or  on  boards  of  directors  of  the  cur- 
rent propaganda  mills. 

An  outstanding  example  Is  the  case  of 
Alfred  P.  Haiike,  who  calls  himself  an  econo- 
mist. He  was  the  Liberty  Leagues  director 
of  State  organlyatlons.  His  affiliations  now 
are  legion. 

He's  on  the  National  Industrial  Informa- 
tion Committee,  the  propaganda  arm  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  s 
on  the  national  advisory  committee  of  the 
Tool  Owners'  Union,  for  which  fc  rmer  Con- 
gressman Fred  Hartley  Is  the  |20.000-a-ye3r 
lobbyist  and  president. 

The  TOU  was  termed  'TaiCLst"  by  a  New 
York  State  board  which  rejected  the  organi- 
zation's  application   for   incorporation. 

Haake  Is  also  a  trustee  of  the  self-sty'.ed 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Association, 
which  spent  a  fortune  on  big  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements glorifying  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and   smearing  organized   labor. 

Just  recently,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  headed  by  Congreisman  Waicur 
Patm.am.  of  Texas,  branded  the  association  as 
a  •phony"  and  showed  it  was  financed,  not 
by  little  merchants,  but  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  which  are 
ler.dlng  members  of  the  NAM.  It's  Just  an- 
other of  the  many  fronts  fighting  all  pro- 
gressive  legislation. 

"sr-EIBCHVI.  "   MOBitizns 

Among  other  tieups.  Haak.>  Is  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  a  queerly-named  outfit 
called  Spiritual  Mobilization,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Los  Angelea.  which  is  trying  to  Una 
up  churchmen  against  "the  mortal-God  pa- 
gan str.te — against  collectivized  medicine, 
education,  housing,  etc"    This  Is  the  church 


front  of  the  propaganda  machine  against  th« 
Pair  Deal. 

Haake's  associates  In  SpUltual  Mobilization 
Include  LeWitt  Emery.  $13  000-a-year  lobby- 
ist and  pre.sldent  of  the  Na.ional  Small  Btist- 
ness  Mens  Association,  and  Alfred  W, 
Hawke,'.  former  presider  t  of  the  NAM. 
This  is  Just  one  of  many  e  camples  of  the  In- 
terlocking directorates  guiding  the  reaction- 
ary propaganda  organizations. 

Many  other  links  can  be  shown.  Edward 
P.  Huttcn,  Wall  Street  broker,  a  former 
$20,000  contributor  to  the  Liberty  League,  la 
one  of  the  angels  of  Merwln  Harts  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  a  rabid  antllabor 
and  antiliberal  group. 

A  few  years  ago  Hart,  in  one  of  his  cir- 
cular letters  to  members,  advised  that  citi- 
zens should  keep  handy  "o  le  or  more  guns  In 
good  condition  with  a  reijonable  supply  of 
ammunition"  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  "potential  danger  "  of  h  coup  by  nameless 
leftists. 

Hutton  la  likewise  the  chairman  and  a  fi- 
nancial angel  of  the  new  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, a  sort  of  super  propaganda  vehicle 
against  the  "perils  of  socU.llsm"  supposed  to 
exist  In  Truman's  Fair  Deal. 

Then  take  Raoul  E  Desvcrnlne.  once  chair- 
man of  the  Liberty  Leagu«  s  notorious  com- 
mittee of  59  corporation  >awyers  who  back 
l.i  1935  Issued  an  opinion  branding  the  Wag- 
ner Act  unconstitutional  and  advising  em- 
ployers to  defy  the  law.  He's  on  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Tool  Owners  Union. 

Or  take  Lamar  Fleming,  of  Houston,  an 
official  of  Anderson-Clajton  Co..  world's 
biggest  cotton  operators.  Fleming,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Liberty  League,  is  on  the 
beard  of  the  Committee  'or  Constitutional 
Ouvernraent.  and  the  Texaj  chairman  of  that 
committee's  affiliate.  Fighters  for  Freedom. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  Machinists' 
Monthly  Journal  before,  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  Is  the  most 
vicious  of  the  many  lobb ;  and  propaganda 
outfits  opposing  all  social  reforms.  One  ot 
Its  main  figures  Is  Frans  Gannett,  chain 
newspaper  ptibllsher. 

C.  G    AOMrrS    600    GRAND 

In  reports  filed  under  the  lobby  registra- 
tion law.  this  comjiittee  Jdmits  to  spending 
$GOO.0OO  a  year.  It  has  poured  out  more 
smear  literature  than  any  other  propaganda 
combine.  One  broadside  it  distributed  called 
for  "repeal  of  all  Fe.lerul  laws  on  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  collective  bargaining."  etc. 
At  the  same  tlm.e.  It  has  lieen  clamoring  for 
new  union-busting  legislation  stlffer  than 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  committee's  new  subsidiary.  Fighters 
for  Freedom,  has  a  corps  of  slick  promoters 
going  around  the  country  soliciting-  funds  to 
"help  save  our  liberties  from  the  stealthy 
advance  of  socialism."  The  FFF  has  also 
plastered  newspapers  with  full-page  adver- 
tisements raising  the  Socialist  scare  for  all 
It's  worth— and  it's  worth  plenty  Judging 
from  the  way  the  money  rolls  In. 

An  exhaustive  checkup  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  much  more  about  the  Interlocking 
directorates  in  the  propaganda  racket,  how 
the  organizations  Interweave  and  who  lays 
down  the  line. 

All  sorts  of  outfits  are  cogs  in  the  trans- 
mission belt,  each  assigned  to  work  some 
particular  segment  of  the  population.  A 
sample  Is  the  lofty-sounding  Life  Insurance 
Policyholders'  Protective  Association  The 
front  man  In  that  group  Is  Robert  E  Smith, 
once  a  propagandist  for  the  Power  Trust. 

Despite  Us  name.  It  has  little  to  do  with 
insurance.  Its  mam  object  seems  to  be  the 
spreading  of  the  same  kind  of  scare  propa- 
ganda as  the  other  organizations,  but  con- 
centrating among  policyholders. 

NAM   ANNUAL   BUOGIT 

Thus.  Smith  has  showered  the  persons  on 
his  mailing  lists  with  broadsides  calling  upon 
them  to  "fi^ht  to  save  the  Taft-Hartley  Act." 
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By  some  magic  that  law  protects  the  ▼aluc  of 
all  insurance  policies,  at  least  so  Smith 
claimed.  And,  of  course.  Smith  has  btislly 
pushed  the  line  that  Improved  social  security, 
health  Insurance,  and  other  progressive  legis- 
lation would  Jeopardize  every  policyholder 
In  the  land. 

Besides  the  big  variety  of  such  organiza- 
tions operating  nationally  there  are  a  myriad 
of  local  groups,  too — all  going  in  for  the 
same  propaganda  and  all  attempting  to  per- 
suade suckers  to  part  with  their  money  In 
the  name  of  rescuing  American  liberties  from 
those  terrible  Socialists  In  Washington.  New 
ones  keep  sprouting  constantly  and  they 
flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

Of  course,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  with  a  $5,000,000  annual 
budget,  runs  about  the  biggest  propaganda 
mill  of  them  all.  but  It  operates  less  raucously 
and  a  little  more  subtly  than  the  others.  It 
carries  on  also  through  many  front  organi- 
zations. 

At  hearings  before  the  Hotwe  Lobby  In- 
vestigating Committee,  Prof.  Stephen  Kemp 
Bailey,  of  Wesleyan  University  in  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  urged  that  the  committee 
endeavor  to  find  out  whether  the  NAM  is  a 
"holding  company  for  a  variety  of  seeming- 
ly Independent  pressure  groups,  and  a  con- 
ditioner of  rural  opinions." 

We  think  the  committee  might  go  further, 
if  Its  authority  will  permit,  and  determine 
whether  a  central  cartel  controls  all  of  the 
propaganda  organizations  and  pulls  the 
strings.  Such  an  Inquiry  would  be  both 
illuminating  and  valuable  from  every 
standpoint. 


Frascis  D.  McGarcy 
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Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
Brooklyn,  no.  all  of  New  York,  today  is 
grieving  the  untimely  passing  of  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  citizens.  Fran- 
cis D.  McGarey  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward  on  June  23  after  a  protracted 
illness.  It  was  my  jMivilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  have  known  and  worked  with 
Surrogate  McGarey  as  a  lawyer,  a  public 
ofUcial.  and  as  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing members  of  our  civic  and  philan- 
thropic community.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  every  public  office  he  held, 
starting  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to 
which  he  was  elected  after  having  served 
In  World  Was  I  aa  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army.  After  11  years  of 
service  in  that  Ixxiy  he  was  named  the 
best  qualified  member  of  the  board. 
Then  he  successively  served  as  counsel 
to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Transpor- 
tation, counsel  to  the  Joint  legislative 
committee  to  Investigate  utilities,  dele- 
gate to  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and,  since  1942,  as 
surrogate  of  Kings  County.  He  had  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Kings  County 
Democratic  law  committee.  He  was  the 
confidant  and  adviser  of  the  late  Frank 
V.  Kelly.  Kings  County  Democratic 
ieader.  and  of  Borough  President  John 


Cashmore,  who  Is  now  the  Brooklyn  Dem- 
ocratic leader. 

The  posts  he  held  in  civic  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  are  far  too  many 
to  mention  here.  Suffice  to  say  he  was 
a  past  grand  knight  of  Loyola  Council, 
a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  a  Knight  of 
Malto,  and  Equestrian  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  He  was  active  in  the 
National  Urban-  League,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  He  was  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  to  eliminate 
racial  and  religious  prejudices  wherever 
they  cropjKd  up,  whether  in  employment 
or  anywhere  else. 

He  was  a  true  American  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Often  at  an  early  age  he 
was  compelled  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood while  educating  himself.  Despite 
the  dual  task  he  was  an  excellent  stu- 
dent. He  graduated  from  law  school  at 
the  top  of  his  class. 

He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  loved  by  all  his  Intimates. 

To  his  widow  and  children  we  extend 
our  sincerest  and  most  heartfelt  regrets 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  sweet  mem- 
ory of  a  loving  husband  and  devoted 
father  and  of  a  real  man  will  help  as- 
suage their  grief. 


JeepardioBg  tke  Paper  la^utry 
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Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  taken 
from  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of 
June  21,  1950,  is  a  note  of  warning  that 
should  be  heeded  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments program.  It  is  also  a  warning  to 
the  Congress  of  the  need  for  legislation 
restricting  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  negotiating  changes  in  our  tariffs. 

jEOPAXOtZTNG    THCB    PaPES    INDTISTHT 

In  September  at  Torquay,  England,  it  la 
presently  proposed  to  make  further  room  in 
the  American  market  tat  foreign  products. 
Including  practically  every  known  kind  of 
paper  from  celltilose  wadding  through  filter- 
ing and  cigarette  papers  down  to  various 
paper  boards,  combination  sheets  and  en- 
velopes and  even  paper  not  specially  provided 
for. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  about  the 
controversy  which  America  faces  since  Ad- 
ministrator Herman  of  the  Kconomlc  Co- 
operation Administration  has  conceded  that 
the  full  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment will  mean  xmemployment  In  American 
Industries  which  are  unable  to  compete  with 
foreign  indtistrles  making  comparable  mer- 
chandise. But  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  rigors  of  unemployment  and  the 
hardships  of  displaced  labor  will  be  mitigat- 
ed either  by  a  special  form  of  unemployment 
reUef  or  a  migration  ot  the  unemployed  Into 
other  fields  of  employment.  That  might 
mean  that  paper  mill  workers  in  Wisconsin 
who  appear  to  have  steady,  lifelong  >oIm,  may 
be  offered  emi^oymfent  tn  planta  baUdlng 
bombers  or  developing  atomic  fission,  work 
that  does  not  nccessarUy  promise  to  be  con- 
tinuoua. 


The  paper  industry  la  America's  stzth  la 
valtie  of  its  products.  It  should  not  b* 
Jeopardized  without  a  full  and  complete  iin- 
derstazKling  by  the  people  of  the  country, 

and  particularly  those  directly  Interested, 
In  the  aim  of  the  Washington  regime  and 
the  curious  way  it  is  attonptlng  to  secure  It. 

Present  tariffs  upon  paper  are  very  low. 
There  is  none  upon  newsprint.  Going  back 
to  1948  for  the  latest  obtainable  figures,  we 
find  that  the  total  value  of  Imports  at  all 
kinds  of  paper  imd  ptilp  into  this  country 
was  $710,0C0,0C0,  of  which  nearly  1700.000X00 
was  duty-free  pulp  and  newsprint.  The 
main,  if  not  the  excKulve,  gainer  by  drop- 
ping the  present  tariffs  upon  ecrtaln  paper 
products  would  be  Cansda.  8o  the  excuse 
that  we  want  to  furnish  dollars  to  Europe  haa 
no  application  to  this  livdustry. 

But  the  harmful  chain  reaction  of  crip- 
pling our  paper  industry  is  more  far  reaclilng 
than  naost  people  from  the  comfort  of  tbeir 
easy  chairs  will  envision. 

First,  there  will  be  a  blow  to  our  adentlilo 
forestry  Industry.  The  usefulness  of  the  30;- 
000.000  acres  of  woodlands  now  under  tech- 
nical forest  management  designed  to  Insmw 
a  constant  crop  of  raw  materials  wlU  be  ma- 
terially lessened.  Present  purchases  of  polp- 
wood  from  smaU  landowners,  who  cut  oo 
their  own  woodlots,  total  t36O4)0O.0OO  per 
year.  That  item  will  be  endangered  and  may 
be  lost.  It  is  a  valuable  source  of  income  to 
thousands  of  relatively  small  landowners 
across  the  coimtry. 

Shrinking  our  paper  Industry  Is  going  to 
be  a  body  blow  at  the  railroads  and  railroad 
rnen.  The  transportation  systems  todiiy 
bring  In  a  tonnage  to  the  p^>er  mill  that  !• 
estimated  at  about  five  times  as  great  In  the 
mass  as  the  product  shipped  out.  An4  Vbm 
railroads  will  mias  that  tonnage. 

Papa:  mills  are  also  Important  purchasers 
of  coal  and  chemicals.  Coal,  in  fact,  moves 
up  this  Fox  River  sll  summer  long.  That  coal 
is  lirought  to  Green  Bay  by  great  water  car- 
riers and  in  the  winter  by  railroads. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  it  is  obvious  that 
shrinking  the  payroU  at  the  paper  mills  will 
shrink  the  payroll  somewhat  in  all  Industriea 
dealing  hcavUy  with  the  paper  plants. 

But  when  you  lame  a  natural  Industry 
that  has  built  Itself  up  laboriously  through 
the  generations  a  wound  of  the  spirit  is  In- 
flicted m  addition  to  the  woxmd  of  the  flesh. 
The  productive  capacity  of  our  paper  industry 
has  been  growing  not  only  because  the  cotm- 
try  is  growing  but  because  resourceful  re- 
search departments  have  been  finding  new 
uses  for  the  product.  Instead,  therefore,  oC 
new  paper  mills,  construetkMi  in  that  Una 
will  probably  be  abandoned  and  the  gigantic 
pi4>er  mill  machinery  that  sometimes  takes 
2  or  3  years  to  construct  win  be  abandoned, 
too. 

The  pvirpOM  at  taking  away  from  our  own 
paper  Industry  the  market  which  It  has  made 
for  Itself  is  Inviting  self -punishment  and 
sacrifice  without  any  possible  offsettlnc 
gain. 

It  Is  true  that  Amierlca  far  exceeds  any 
Nation  In  the  world  In  industrial  develop- 
ment. Hiunan  freedom  was  one  of  the  prim* 
factors  that  mads  this  country  great.  But 
also  that  greatness  was  assiirad  by  our  na- 
tional encouragement  of  such  industries  ■■ 
can  create  products  at  reasonable  costs. 

Once  upon  a  time — and  this  is  not  a  bed- 
time story  but  rather  a  sad  chapter  In  our 
history — we  labored  hard  at  Washington  for 
what  was  called  a  reciprocity  treaty.  Reci- 
procity Is  a  nice  word.  It  ImpUes  mutual 
helpfulness.  By  our  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  in  1913  w*  put  newsprint  on  the  tree 
list.  When  we  did  so  we  had  70  new^slnS 
mills  In  this  eonntry.  Today  we  have  13. 
Did  Canada  put  newsprint  on  the  free  list? 
Canada  still  levies  a  diUy  of  12>y4  percent  on 
newsprlut. 
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Unfortunately  th«  blow  b*ck  there  in  IBIS 
vaa  lightened  by  the  wmr.  »nd  ao  we  mlMed 
•  chance  to  learn  a  great  leaaon. 

The  men  that  are  playing  with  the  dellcaU 
machinery  of  Industry  letter  watch  their 
Bteps  more  carefully;  that  U,  unleaa  we  ar« 

:  be  forever  at  war. 
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Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
becoming  inescapably  clear  that  any  na- 
tional program  calling  for  compulsory, 
tax-paid  medical  care  is  not  only  \m- 
necessary  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
also  contrary  to  the  interest  and  express 
wishes  of  our  citizens.  The  evidence  is 
compelling  that  oiir  Nation's  existing 
voluntary  institutions  for  health  care  are 
proving  capable  of  meeting  national 
needs  and  are  providing  for  our  people 
the  most  rapid  rate  of  health  progress  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  These  volun- 
tary institutions  are  showing  themselves 
adaptable  to  current  circtunstances.  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
future  progress  in  medical  care  in  the 
same  way  they  have  fostered  our  Nation's 
astonishing  past  achievements  in  this 
field. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  facts  to  illus- 
trate Americas  rate  of  health  progress — 
a  rate  equaled  by  no  nation  in  the 
world.  Since  1900  the  life  expectancy  of 
a  new-born  baby  has  gone  up  from  49 
to  68  years — an  increase  of  19  years.  In 
th''  same  half  century  the  national  death 
rate  has  gone  down  from  17  per  thou- 
sand 10  10.  In  1948  the  mortality  rate 
of  infants  reached  a  new  low  of  31.8 
deaths  per  thousand  hve  births.  In  the 
same  year  the  maternal  mortality  rate 
was  11  per  thousand — only  one-fourth 
as  hlsh  as  the  4-per-thousand  rate  that 
prevailed  as  late  as  1940. 

Mortality  statistics  tell  only  part  of 
the  story.  Under  our  voluntary  institu- 
tions, we  have  had  also  an  astonishing 
record  of  progress  in  health-care  facili- 
ties. Since  1909  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  in  the  country  has  increased  from 
about  420.000  to  1.400.000.  The  number 
of  American  doctors  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation exceeds  that  of  every  nation  in 
the  world  with  the  exception  of  refu- 
gee-filled Israel.  The  problem  of  better 
distribution  of  doctors  is  important,  but 
it.  too,  is  being  solved  under  our  wonder- 
fully adaptable  voluntary  system.  For 
example,  in  my  State.  Missouri,  more 
than  350  new  doctors  have  been  located 
In  rural  areas  since  January  1948.  This 
better  distribution  of  medical  men  has 
been  achieved  by  cooperation  between 
the  State  medical  association  and  indi- 
viGual  communities  needing  physicians' 
•ervice. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  develop- 
ment of  our  health  care  system  has  been 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  voluntary 
prepay  medical  care  in^surance  prograias 


in  recent  years.  These  programs,  both 
commercial  and  nonprofit,  have  made  it 
possible  for  millions  of  Americans  to 
budget  in  advance  the  major  cost  of  ill- 
ness by  small,  regular  and  easily  man- 
ageable insurance  payments. 

The  rate  at  which  Americans  have 
enrolled  in  such  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance programs  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing social  phenomena  of  our  times. 
Seventy  million  Americans  are  currently 
enrolled,  and.  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  number  Ls  expected  to  reach  77.000.- 
000.  All  of  these  will  have  Insurance  for 
hospital  costs;  50,000,000  will  be  insured 
for  surgical  costs  and  21.000.000  for  med- 
ical costs. 

E!very  month  sees  rapid  progress  by 
these  voluntary  health  insurance  pro- 
grams in  extending  benefits,  in  providing 
individual  coverage,  in  making  possible 
protection  against  the  cost  of  long  or 
catastrophic  sickness  and  in  providing 
protection  for  the  aged.  The  cost  of  vol- 
untary protection  is  proved  to  be  well 
within  the  reach  of  a  vast  majority  of 
citizens. 

It  i.s  on  the  basis  of  facts  like  these 
that  the  American  people  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  compulsory  Fed- 
eral program  of  tax-paid  and  Govern- 
ment-directed medical  care  program  Is 
neces.sary.  I  understand  that  more  than 
10,000  representative  citizens  organiza- 
tions— National.  State  and  local — have 
gone  on  formal  record  in  opposition  to 
compulsory  health  insurance.  Included 
in  these  groups  are  all  three  major  vet- 
erans' organizations,  the  principal  farm 
organizations  and  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs — representing  5.- 
COO.OOO— to  indicate  but  a  few.  More- 
over, the  legislatures  of  15  States  have 
passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the 
national  compulsory  health  insurance 
proposal. 

The  conclusion  of  the  proposition  Is 
clear.  Federal  compulsion  in  the  field 
of  health  and  medical  care  is  unneces- 
sary and  impractical.  The  American 
people  recognize  this  fact — and  they  do 
not  want  an  expensive,  burdensome  tax- 
supported  bureaucratic  national  compul- 
sory health  insurance  law. 


Knishts  of  Pythias  Reaffirm  Devotion  to 
Free  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   M.\SSACHUSnT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Knishts  of  P>'thias.  This  is  a 
fine,  patriotic  American  organization, 
and  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  In  the  resolution,  which 
follows: 

Be  it  resolvtd  by  the  Grand  Lodgt.  Rnighta 
0/  Pythias,  of  the  Domain  of  Massachusetts, 


That  It  hereby  reaffirms  Its  devotion  and 
support  to  the  American  principle  of  fre« 
government  of  all  the  people,  and  Its  unre- 
lenting opposition  to  communism  and  all 
other  isms  which  are  contrary  to  our  Ire* 
government. 


Let  U>  Look  at  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRKSSIONAL  RECORD,  I  include  therein  an 
article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  June 
25.  1950. 

In  this  article  the  American  people  are 
given  in  brief  form  an  account  of  the 
strength  of  communism  in  our  midst.  It 
should  alert  every  loyal  citizens  to  be  on 
guard  against  this  insidious  and  Godless 
philosophy  which  seeks  to  destroy  our 
Government  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 

COMMXmiSM 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Now  we  turn  to  a  survey  of  evidence  on 
communism  by  the  second  witness  ever  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  activities. 

This  witness,  like  the  one  who  preceded 
him.  fails  to  flt  into  any  propaganda  type- 
casting. 

The  first  witness  on  communism,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  president  of  a 
labor  union  and  he  filled  the  record  with 
specific,  exact,  documented  and  detailed  sup- 
port of 'his  charge  and  warning  that  union 
labor  must  kick  out  communism  from  lt« 
ranks  or  suffer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  known 
to  everybody,  that  union  labor  did  not.  from 
1938  to  1947.  do  its  patriotic  duty  to  shun 
and  avoid  and  even  make  attack  on  com- 
munism.   Result : 

The  clause  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In- 
serted by  national  demand,  requiring  all 
labor  union  oflBcers  to  take  oath  that  they 
are  not  Communists. 

Purther  result :  Not  to  this  day  has  union 
labor  fully  recovered  the  Nations  confidence 
that  once  It  had.  and  yet  wilfully  threw  away 
because  It  would  not  accept  the  evidence 
on  communism  given  by  one  of  its  own, 
John  P.  Prey,  president  of  the  metal  trades 
union.  A.  P.  of  L. 

Now  we  come  to  witness  No.  2.  Neither 
does  he  turn  out  to  t>e  a  larded  and  plush 
representative  of  the  few.  He  is  not  a  pom- 
pous clubman  come  to  sound  windy  gener- 
alities against  the  radicals  and  the  labor 
skates. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  Is  a  spry,  modest, 
scholarly  sort  of  gentleman  who  couldn't 
possibly  be  more  precise  or  exact  or  particu- 
lar In  what  he  says. 

He  comes  on  to  testify  In  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  August  16.  1938.  What  Is  his  name? 
Walter  E.  Steele.  Whom  does  he  represent? 
He  answers: 

"For  the  National  Republic,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Coalition  Committee 
on  National  Security,  and  114  organizations 
that  are  listed  In  my  statement,  and  I  am 
appearing  at  the  special  request  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Camps  Association  of  XtM 
United  States." 

Whereupon,  he  inserts  Into  the  record  the 
114  organizations  that  had  authorized  hlxn 


to  speak  for  them.  The  estimated  total  num- 
ber of  Americans  he  represented  In  that 
appearance,  he  puts  at  something  liks 
2C.000.000. 

What  of  It?  Merely  to  emphasize  once 
more  that  In  1938  there  were  plenty  of  people 
In  this  country  aware  and  concerned,  as  to 
communism. 

They  were  not  talking  about  communism 
In  Russia,  either,  as  I  shall  show,  but  about 
communism  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

They  were  anxious  to  Interest  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  matter  and  have  It  stop 
these  enemies  within  our  gates. 

There  wasn't  any  atom  bomb  to  steal,  in 
those  da3rs. 

But  such  as  there  was  to  be  bad  the  Com- 
munists were  making  off  with  it  and  the  20.- 
000,000  above-mentioned  were  present  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  ac- 
tivities. In  the  personality  of  Walter  Steele, 
to  call  attention. 

What  did  Walter  Steele  have  to  tell  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities? 

Item:  "An  effort  wUl  be  made  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  un-American  forces  in  the 
United  States  have  attained  a  membership 
and  direction  of  over  6,500.000  people." 

Item:  "Tou  wUl  be  shown  that  these 
movements  are  highly  centralized  In  control 
and  direction  •  •  •  from  Moscow.  It 
wUl  be  shown  that  while  communism 
viciously  denounces  Wall  Street,  they  are  not 
averse  to  using  Wall  Street's  famUles  in  their 
schemes  and  that  they  play  with  more  money 
annuaUy  than  many  a  Wall  Street  banker." 

Item:  "It  wUl  be  shown  that  while  de- 
nouncing what  they  term  the  capitalist  con- 
trolled press.  Communists  have  the  largest 
monopolized  press  in  the  world." 

Item:  "We  will  show  that  over  25.000,000 
pieces  of  propaganda  have  been  let  loose  In 
the  United  States  during  the  last  two  years 
by  the  Communists  and  their  mass  move- 
ments, and  this  does  not  include  their  many 
periodicals." 

Item:  "We  will  show  you  that  the  75.- 
000  composing  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  direct  are  but  a  small  portion 
of  all  the  Communist  forces  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  have  a  direct  follow- 
ing and  Influence  of  over  800.000  in  the 
New  York  district  alone." 

Such  were  some  of  the  opening  premises 
laid  down  for  several  pages  of  hearing  text. 
And  then  the  cross-examination  for  nearly 
300  pages. 

Did  Mr.  Steele  make  his  case?  Why  don't 
you  read  the  fuU  record  and  find  out? 

It  would  reward  anybody  honestly  wanting 
to  know  whether  communism's  true  char- 
acter was  available  on  the  public  record  In 
1938. 

But  for  those  who  haven't  the  time  for 
that,  more  detaUs  here  as  we  go  along. 


Jasper,  Ala.,  Hoasing  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Hon.  Carl  Elliott,  my  colleague  from 
the  Seventh  Alabama  District,  spoke  at 
the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  of  the 
Jasper,  Ala.,  housing  project.  Since  Mr. 
Elliott's  speech  points  out  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Sev- 
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enth  Alabama  Congressional  District  in 
housing.  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Jas- 
per project  was  the  first  public -housing 
project  in  Alabama  approved  imder  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  the  first  one  on 
which  construction  was  begun.  The 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama today  has  the  largest  number  of 
hotising-project  approvals  of  any  dis- 
trict in  the  Southeast,  and  in  the  last 
few  days  another  distinct  honor  came  to 
tli^  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  when 
the  first  rural  nonfarm  projects  in  the 
United  States  were  approved  for  the 
towns  of  Guin  and  Reform. 

Having  had  a  small  part  in  the  eti>- 
actment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  progress  being 
made  in  Alabama.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  credit,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, for  the  success  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  is  attributable  to  the 
alertness,  energy,  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  Carl  Elliott,  the  Congressman  from 
that  district. 

J_sPER.  Ala..  Housing  Phojict 

Mr.  Chairman,  home  folks,  distinguished 
officials  of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  my  friends  of  Jasper,  Walker 
County,  and  the  other  towns  and  counties 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  who  are 
represented  here: 

It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my 
public  service  to  be  with  you  today,  as  we 
break  ground  for  Jasper's  own  public-housing 
project,  made  possible  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  which  I,  as  your  Representative  in 
Congress  bad  the  privUege  of  helping  to  en- 
act. Today,  we  see  our  legislative  efforts  In 
the  field  of  public  housing,  spring  into  life 
in  Alabama. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Representatives  of 
no  State  In  this  Union  have  played  a  greats 
part  in  making  possible  this  housing  project, 
and  himdreds  of  projects  like  it  all  over  this 
country,  than  have  the  Representatives  of 
our  own  State.  The  responsibUity  for  guid- 
ing this  law  through  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate was  largely  borne  by  our  own  Senators. 
LisTES  Hnx  ai}d  John  Sparkuaw.  Congress- 
man Albebt  Rains,  of  the  Fifth  Alabama  Dis- 
trict, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  a  large  part  in  formulating 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Congressman  Bob 
Jones,  of  the  Eighth  Alabama  District  la 
the  coauthor  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  pro- 
vided for  niral  housing. 

But,  to  go  back  further,  my  friends,  the 
leadership  for  the  original  United  Stote« 
Housing  Act,  passed  in  the  late  thirties,  was 
fxirnished  by  an  Alabama  Congressman — the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  Steagall.  And  that  meas- 
ure passed  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
der the  gifted  guidance  of  our  own  former 
Congressman,  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  William  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  former  leadership  In  this  field. 
it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  name  thl« 
project  the  William  B.  Bankhead  Homes. 

Just  as  I  assumed  my  share  of  the  legis- 
lative responsibUity  for  the  enactment  ot 
the  Hotising  Act  of  1949.  under  which  this 
project  wlU  be  btillt,  I  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied that  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  have  taken  the  lead  in  making 
this  program  a  Uvlng  reaUty. 

This  project,  for  which  we  break  grotind 
today.  Is  the  first  pubUc-houslng  project  to 
be  built  in  Alabama,  vmder  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

But.  that  Is  not  all:  Projects  have  been 
approved  for.  and  will  shortly  be  built  in 


Russell ville.    Red    Bay,    Oneonta.    Cullman, 
Hamilton,  Wlnfleld,  Cordova  and  BaleyrlU*. 

An  additional  project  of  60  units  has  al- 
ready been  approved  for  Jasper. 

AppUcatlons  have  been  filed  by  Befonn. 
Berry.  Guln,  Boston-Brilliant.  SuIUgent.  Car- 
bon HIU.  and  other  towns  in  otir  district. 

JTbe  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama has  more  projects  approved,  and  mora 
applications  pending  than  any  other  ooo- 
gressional  district  In  the  Southeast. 

We   are   proud   of   this   acliievement. 

At  the  same  time  our  rural  housing  pro- 
gram Is  making  progress.  The  second  rural 
home  loan.  In  Alabama,  under  this  program, 
was  made  a  few  weeks  ago  at  RussellvlUe,  in 
Franklin  County. 

This  present  public  housing  program  ts 
new.  and  even  though  much  misinformation 
has  been  circulated  about  it,  its  basis  la 
sound. 

In  the  first  piece  it  Is  a  local  program. 
This  housing  project  was  initiated  by  your 
city  commission,  which  set  up  a  housing 
authority  for  the  city  of  Jasper.  This  hous- 
ing authority  did  the  preliminary  spade 
work  and  made  Its  application. 

It  advertised  for  bids,  and  awarded  the 
buUdlng  contract  to  Construction  Englneera, 
Inc..  a  local  contractor. 

Local  labor  will  build  the  project.  Local 
people  will  furnish  the  materials  which  go 
Into  its  construction. 

Local  people  who  meet  the  tests  prescribed 
by  the  law.  will  live  In  these  homes.  The 
project  will  be  administered  and  managed 
by  your  local  housing  authority. 

When  the  costs  of  this  project  have  been 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  these 
houses  will  be  owned  by  Jasper  as  one  ot  Its 
capital  assets. 

This  housing  program  is  as  local  as  your 
public  health  program,  or  your  public  school 
program. 

In  this  program  the  Federal  Government 
extends  the  long  arm  of  credit  to  your 
local  housing  authority,  by  guaranteeing 
the  repayment  of  bonds,  which  your  hotising 
authority  will  sell  to  private  Investors. 

This  Is  much  on  the  same  prlnclfde  that 
your  Government  guarantees  FHA  and  OX 
mortgage  loans  under  which  program  more 
than  10.000  homes  were  built  in  Alabama 
last  year. 

It  is  also  much  on  the  same  principle  that 
your  Federal  Government  through  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  system  guarantees  the 
savings  of  millions  of  our  people  who  Invest 
their  savings  in  housing  through  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Associations. 

The  public-housing  program  is  one  that 
requires  a  degree  of  cooperation  that  only 
a  great  democratic  country  such  as  otm  could 
provide. 

The  city  gives  a  tax  exemption,  makes 
streets,  sewage,  and  other  utilities  available, 
and  for  that  it  may  be  reimbursed  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  shelter  rent.  The  local  com- 
munity through  its  housing  authority  builds 
and  operates  the  project. 

The  local  housing  authority  selects  the 
tenants  and  fixes  the  rentals  In  accord  with 
prevailing  local  conditions,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  our  towns  who  are  most  in 
need  of  shelter.  The  difference  between  the 
rents  so  fixed  and  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  the  bonds  sold  to  finance  the  costs  of 
construction,  is  paid  as  a  sutMldy,  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  statute,  by  yotir  Federal 
Government. 

Some  subsidy  will  usually  be  necessary,  but 
we  must  remember  that  this  program  is  one 
that  deals  with  the  conservation  of  human 
resources,  and  the  htunan  values  which  ocr 
Nation  receives  in  return  far  outweigh  the 
cost  of  the  subsidies. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  list  some  of  the 
human  values  that  make  this  program  worth 
while.  I  would  list  them  as  follows: 

1.  Better  housing  wiU  insure  better  health 
for  our  city. 
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t  Loww  coru  for  p'^Jlr*  and  a.-«  pro- 
t»rtiot> 

4    Ttv*  tnjptmtton  of  b«ter  •urrwmdJnit*. 

FtnAiJy.  »r.d  of  ulnK*t  lmport*ne«.  Ihu 
pmcT*m  mmra  th»t  lb*  chUdr»n  r«hoti»ed  in 
•  irh  «n  ir.nronment  u  will  be  pro»idM  by 
thcM  WiHUm  B  BankhMid  h'tn««  wUi  (p""^ 
up  mz.d  b*<-oTne  beli*r  cUl7*n* 

Oi./msh!p  U  th«  corn*r»ton«  upon 
cur  Republic  re«tj. 

The  home  ta  the  bulwark  of  our  way  of  life. 
In  the  heart  of  the  AmerJran  home  la  found 
the    Tirtuea    ttat    hare   mada    this   country 


rblcb 


The  heme  ta  the  foundation  stone  of  fre« 
enterprise 

It  is  cur  ftrat  line  of  defense  against  com- 
inuntxm 

It  typtOea  the  atrength  that  Is  Inherent  In 
Americanlam. 

It  Is  th«  caatle  In  which  we  conserve  all 
that  u  best  In  our  way  of  life. 

When  w«  buUd  new  homes,  nhen  we  pro- 
▼tda  better  bomea.  we  strengthen  our  Nation. 

Throxjgh  the  medium  of  our  homes,  and  a 
stable  family  life,  we  of  this  generation  will 
tnnamlt  to  our  children  a  clvllbMtlon  of  op- 
portuntttea  that  will  allow  them  tlirough 
tbdr  enterprise  to  pursue  their  dreama. 


Anotlier  Bof  cy  G«es  Wk«-«-<Mh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIM 

n*  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESOrrATIVES 

Mondav.  June  19.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m&rts  in  the  Rzcord.  I  attach  a  maga- 
ame  article  which  clearly  indicates  the 
real  need  for  national  health  insurance 
and  the  growing  national  understanding 
trf  that  need.  The  article  Is  "Another 
Bogey  Goes  Who-o-osh,"  by  Ruben 
Levin,  and  appeared  in  the  June  issue  oX 
Machinists'  Monthly  JournaL 

AHOTHn  Bocrr  Goes  Whc-o-oeh 
(By  Ruben  Levin  1 

Agr&rl&nlsm.  anarchism,  bolaherlsm.  com- 
munism, socialism,  ayndlcallsm — those  are 
amonff  the  scare  words  used  throughout 
Ajnerlcaa  history  to  block  sdMal  reforms. 
The  scare  campaigns  have  usu&.Iy  slowed  up 
the  changes,  but  have  seldom  prevented 
tbem. 

In  e*ch  struggle  over  some  particular  re- 
form, there  -atne  a  time  when  the  ~lsm"  at- 
tack lost  lis  punch,  when  the  opposition  be- 
gan cracking  and  ultimately  started  embrac- 
ing what  It  earlier  rlewed  with  horror. 

That  was  true,  for  example,  of  workmen'* 
accident  compensation.  Many  employers 
fought  t>ltterly  the  Idea  of  a-ssumlng  any 
financial  responsibility  for  the  maiming,  the 
crippling,  the  killing  of  workers  on  th*  job. 
Tbey  cried  that  this  was  soclalLsm. 

MOT  SOClAUmc  MOW 

In  due  time,  however,  more  and  more  em- 
ployera  saw  the  llgtat  and  swuxif;  from  resist- 
ance to  support.  Aceidmnt  oompensstion 
laws  swept  ttirough  the  States.  Now,  you 
never  besr  anyooe  braad  thlr  syrtem  of  bene- 
0ts  for  Injuries  as  socisdtsm  or  any  other  lam. 

It  was  much  the  aaju*  with  trte  reforms  of 
mar*  reeant  years— that  la.  oM  aire  pensions, 
WneiBployvienl  tnsuranee.  mlnlnuia  wafss. 
aad  a  host  of  other  laws  r«)cuiat«d  f>  protect 
tte  v«sl  and  ease  soom  of  the  ttaxards  at  life. 


All  were  tme.ired  as  acrlallstlr.  but  erentually 
were  acreptrd  as  part  of  our  American  way. 

P.u:ht  r.  .w  the  same  kind  of  hob^ubUa 
campAi^n  u  being  conducted  against  progres- 
sive legislation  tMcked  by  organized  labor 
ar.d  largely  embodied  In  President  Trum&n's 
Fair  Deal  program 

Health  insurance,  disability  Iruurance, 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  Brann.in  (arm 
plan,  rlvrr  authorities  ot  the  TVA  type,  and 
other  measures — all  constitute  socialism,  or 
Btatlsm.  or  the  welfare  state  In  the  eyes  of  re- 
actloniuies  and  standpatters. 

Taft-sty!e  Republicans  and  Byrd-strlpe 
Democrats  alike  have  been  leading  the  smear 
drive.  Richly  financed  prrpaganda  organi- 
sations of  all  kinds  are  spreading  the  same 
line.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  devot- 
ing columns  to  the  scare  stufl. 

Health  Insurance  has  perhaps  been  the 
mam  target.  More  money  has  been  pxjured 
out  to  put  over  the  bogey  of  socialized  medi- 
cine than  on  almost  any  other  Issue.  The 
American  Medical  Association  alone  Is  spend- 
ing two  to  three  million  dollars  a  year  to 
frighten  the  people  Into  believing  that  a 
system  of  prepaid  medical  care,  financed  by 
payroll  deductions  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees, would  somehow  deliver  us  over  the 
precipice  into  the  abyss  of  socialism. 

However,  as  in  the  battle  over  workmen's 
compensation  and  other  long-overdue  re- 
fo.'-ms.  there  has  recently  been  a  very  sig- 
nlflcant  turn  of  the  tide.  It  came  when  the 
magazine  magnate.  Henry  Luce,  publisher 
of  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune,  emerged  with  a 
new  line  on  the  Issue  of  health  Insurance. 

Luce  would  hardly  rank  as  a  Liberal.  He's 
a  prominent  Republican,  a  pillar  of  big  busi- 
ness, a  baron  of  the  publishing  world. 

Apparently,  however.  Luce  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  GOP  can't  stage  any 
comeback  by  being  purely  negative,  that  it 
can't  win  over  the  voters  by  merely  yelling 
"socialism"  at  any  and  all  legislation  that 
the  people  need  and  want. 

This  new  line  is  particularly  apparent  In 
articles  on  health  Insurance  carried  recently 
both  in  Fortune  and  In  Time.  These  ar- 
ticles, while  critical  of  certain  features  of 
the  Truman  health-Insurance  program,  con- 
c«le  that  Bome  program  mii.^t  be  offered 
which  will  enable  the  mass  of  people  to  re- 
ceive adequate  medical  care  at  reasonable 
cost. 

THE  TOUTTrST  C&mQXTt 

These  articles  take  the  ground  right  out 
from  under  Taft  and  his  cohorts  who  counted 
on  making  socialized  medicine  one  of  the 
big  issues  of  the  1950  election  campaign. 

Most  effective  of  the  ^wo  articles  Is  the 
one  carried  by  Fortune,  the  91.25  a  copy 
magazine  of  the  business  elite.  It  is  entitled 
"Health  Insurance  Is  Next, "  written  by  Rus- 
sel  Davenport,  close  associate  of  Luce.  Con- 
gressman A.  J.  BiXMUxsa  (Democrat,  Wis- 
consin ) .  a  leader  in  the  House  In  the  battle 
for  health  Insurance,  was  so  Impressed  with 
It  that  he  Inserted  the  piece  in  the  Congrx.<$- 
sioNAi,  RxcoEO  so  reactionaries  In  the  House 
and  Senate  would  not  miss  it. 

BiKMiLLxs  let  it  be  known  he  could  not 
agree  with  many  of  Davenport's  conclu- 
sions, "but  his  facts  about  the  urgent  need 
of  some  kind  of  national  program  arc  im- 
pressive." 

"There  Is  nothing  radical  about  the  au- 
thor," the  Wiseonsin  Congressman  stressed. 
"His  most  pronalnent  political  activity  was 
manaciQg  Wendell  W  111k  lea  Presidential 
campaign  In  IMO.     He  is  a  Republican. 

"So  U  Henry  Luce,  whose  wife.  Clarv 
Booth*  Luce,  served  as  a  Republican  with 
considerable  prominence  in  th*  House  of 
Beprcsentatlvea 

"This  vtlci*  marks  •  gr*at  forward  step 
In  our  undcrsUndlnf  ot  tb*  etau  of  th* 
Nntiun  B  health  We  now  have  groups  In 
both  poUUcal  parties  who  realu*  that  this 


serious  probl«n  Is  b*yond  political  bomufa* 
rie«  They  differ  as  to  methods,  but  there  la 
no  real  difference  of  cptnlon  that  aontethlnf 
must  be  done  by  Government  action  " 

Fortune  declsres  flatly  thst  the  present 
medical  set-up  doesn't  meet  the  people's 
ne^da. 

"Some  portion  of  the  people,  those  who  can 
afford  It.  jet  the  best  possible  medical  care. " 
says  Fortune  "^ut  sr.other  portion  get  this 
kind  of  c^re  only  when  they  are  lucky,  or 
if  they  make  a  tremendcms  financial  sacri- 
fice, while  still  a  third  portion  do  not  get  It 
at  all.  '  the  magazine  declares. 

"And  the  disconcerting  fact."  it  adds. 
"seems  to  be  that  the  second  and  third 
gnjupa,  added  together,  constitute  more  than 
hall  of  the  popuiatlon. 

"The  American  Medical  Association  Itself 
observed  in  1939  that  families  with  Incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  costs  of  a  major  or  chronic  illness. 

"If  this  fleure  were  adjusted  for  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  it  would  today  be  close 
to  $5,000  a  year  and  would  apply  to  about 
80  percent  of  the  population." 

In  other  words,  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  a 
serious  or  continuing  sickness. 

Very  frankly.  Fortune  predicts  that  those 
who  advocate  a  national  system  of  Insurance 
"will  certainly  win  the  backing  of  the  people 
In  the  long  run." 

"For  the  threat  of  medical  costs  looms 
over  the  average  American  fam  ly  in  a  truly 
sini-ster  way. "  the  magazine  Si.ys. 

"The  threat  does  not  lie  in  thf  average  cost 
but  in  the  fact  that  a  serious  lllnegs  may 
drive  the  cost  for  a  particular  family  up 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  Hence,  the 
doctor  Is  avoided,  symptoms  are  concealed, 
and  diseases  that  might  have  bfen  prevented 
had  they  been  detected  at  tie  outset  ar* 
permitted  to  develop  into  irreptjable  human 
tragedies." 

The  magazine  riddles  the  publicity  claims 
made  by  the  AMA  for  existing  voluntary  in- 
surance plans  While  about  65.')00.000  people 
are  allegedly  covered  by  some  cf  these  plans. 
"the  coverage  of  almost  all  of  these  policies 
is  very  Inadequate  " 

"Virtually  ail  of  these  peop'.s  are  covered 
for  hospital  benefits  of  some  kind,  though 
often  meagerly, "  the  magazine  px)lnts  out. 
•"Only  about  half  are  covered  for  stirgery. 
And  a  pitiable  5  percent  are  corered  by  rela- 
tively comprehensive   plans. 

"We  must  find  out  how  to  deliver  reason- 
ably adeqxiate  medical  care  a;  a  cost  that 
anyone  can  afford." 

Short  shrift  Is  made  by  tht  magazine  of 
Taft  s  "pauper"  medicine  plan- -which  would 
give  aid  only  to  those  who  slgr  a  means  test 
that  they're  too  poor  to  pey.  fiuch  a  scheme 
completely  falls  to  meet  the  problem.  For- 
tune stresses. 

The  magazine  finds  flaws  l.-i  the  Admin- 
istration program,  and  it  goes  on  to  advocate 
what  it  dubs  a  "progressive  Republican  pl.in  " 
sponsored  by  such  senators  at  Ivrs,  of  Nev7 
York,  and  Flanders,  of  Vermont. 

That  plan,  like  the  Admlrlstratlon  pro- 
posal, would  be  national  In  scope,  but  would 
have  the  Government  step  in  to  extend  the 
voluntary  plans  to  all  person  i  by  a  system 
of  subsidies,  rather  than  inau  ;urate  its  own 
universal  health  Insurance  sy  tern. 

Whether  one  plan  or  the  tther  lo  better 
may  be  a  matter  of  argviment.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  AMA  and  Taft-Byrd  reactionaries 
oppose  t>oth.  Organized  labor  generally  is 
ct.>nvinced  that  the  admlmst  rati jn  plan  Is 
clearly  the  best. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  Fort  ine  article  ac- 
complishes this  much— It  lay  I  the  ghost  oX 
■oclaii^ed  medicine,  shatters  a  i  Issue  Senator 
Tarr  had  hoped  to  exploit  in  1  i5Q.  and  marks 
a  turning  point  In  a  struggle  irhlch  U  bound. 
sooner  or  later,  to  end  In  a  '  ictorj  for  real 
national  health  instirance. 
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HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  u.i.:mois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETiTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  19S0 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  Robert 
R  McCormick.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  spent  consid- 
erable time  touring  the  world,  meeting 
the  rulers  and  leaders  of  many  foreign 
countries.  The  first-hand  knowledge 
and  observations  gained  on  these  tours 
is  set  forth  in  two  addresses  which  were 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  and  radio  stations  WGN  and 
WGN3  on  May  20  and  May  27.  1950. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the 
addre;vs  broadcast  by  Colonel  McCormick 
on  May  20.  The  facts  and  comments 
contained  in  this  address  are  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  Informative. 

I  submit  that  the  clear  and  concise 
analysis  of  conditions  as  he  observed 
them  in  the  nations  visited  by  him  can  be 
cf  substantial  vadue  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  particular,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  radio  broad- 
cast made  by  Colonel  McCormick  on  May 
20,  1950,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
I 

The  broadcasts  on  my  various  world  travels 
have  been  so  woU  received  that  I  have  decided 
to  extend  my  observations  of  world  affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  or 
could  not  take  trips  similar  to  mine,  and 
have  not,  therefore,  undertaken  the  reading 
which  they  inspired. 

Let  me  again  clear  up  a  misapprehension 
that  our  Government  was  borrowed  or  devel- 
oped from  that  of  the  English.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken.  It  was  a  revolution 
from  the  English. 

Our  great  philosophers,  for  the  most  part 
Virginians,  had  studied  all  governments  and 
read  all  the  books  on  the  subject.  They 
borrowed  what  they  thought  best  and  freely 
Improvised  the  remainder. 

The  least  ambitious  form  of  International 
jointure  is  that  proposed  by  "Union  Now" 
with  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  extended  by 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley  to  include  Canada. 

The  suggestions  are  at  variance  with  the 
present  trend.  Eire  has  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  Northern  Ireland  something 
akin  to  statehood,  to  which  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  even  Cornwall,  aspire. 

The  British  Empire  has  broken  up  into 
what  Is  called  the  "British  Commonwealth 
Of  Nations"  and  the  "crown  colonies." 

Taking  first  the  so-called  white  countries, 
we  come  to  Canada,  whose  instrument  of 
government  is  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Canada  's  carrying  on  largely  in  vio- 
lation of  this  instrument  and  Is  split  on  racial 
and  religious  lines  between  French  Catholics 
and  English  Protestants,  with  the  members 
of  other  races  not  playing  an  Important  part 
In  the  government.  The  Governor  of  Canada 
enjoys  a  semi-regal  status  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  King,  highly  flattering  to  ths 
women  privileged  to  curtsy  to  him.  Tlie 
Canadian  army  and  navy  are  very  resentful 
at  their  treatment  by  British  superior  officers. 

Australia  and  N'ew  ZettUnd  have  achieved 
the  poTT.-?r  to  make  and  alter  their  own  con- 
•tliutlons. 


The  Givemon  of  Auxtralla  and  New  Zea- 
1  nd  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  give  tli* 
same  aoclal  loyalty  as  Is  found  In  Canada, 
and  to  give  an  appearance  of  respectabiity 
to  lociaUsm  as  in  England.  Tlie  O.jvernor  of 
South  Africa  is  a  South  African  politician 
appointed  by  the  British  Government. 

There  Is  a  further  act  of  ttie  British  Parlia- 
ment which  eays  It  will  not  legUlate  ti.>r  any 
of  the  Commonwealth  nations  without  their 
consent. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  troopa  were 
Involved  in  the  surrender  cf  Singapore  and 
did  little  m  the  war  against  Japan.  Aus- 
tralian ships  were  Involved  In  the  catastrophe 
of  Savo  Island  and  of  the  Java  Sea  under 
British  and  Dutch  admirals.  Australian 
workmen  toyed  with  the  unloading  of  Ameri- 
can transports  so  tliat  American  soldiers, 
uho  saved  Australia,  had  to  unload  their  own 
boats. 

As  of  war  times,  Australia  was  utterly  un- 
stable, both  militarily  and  civilly.  What  Its 
future  win  be.  and  what  the  future  of  New 
Zealand  will  be,  cannot  be  known. 

South  Africa  was  conquered  from  Its  resi- 
dents in  1902,  and  a  self-governing  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  soon  afterward.  Until 
recently,  through  the  leadership  or  defection 
of  General  Smuts,  the  English  element  has 
dominated  the  government,  but  recently  the 
Dutch  have  come  Into  power.  They  are  ultra- 
natlonailstlc.  For  years  they  ruled  German 
Southwest  Africa  under  a  mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  Afterwards  It  was  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  UN.  Now  South 
Africa  claims  to  own  It,  with  responsibility  to 
nobody  else.  South  Africa  Is  only  a  white 
nation  in  the  sense  tliat  it  Is  a  nation  ruled 
by  whites.  The  great  preponderance  of  Its 
popuiatlon  Is  black  and  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  its  white  rulers. 

In  these  wliite  nations,  as  In  the  mother 
country,  there  Is  no  bill  of  rights,  no  guar- 
anty of  private  property,  or  of  freedom  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  without  trial.  Brit- 
am  has  a  number  of  crown  colonies  and 
protectorates  with  varying  degrees  of  self- 
government  and  of  colonial  tyranny 

Coming  now  to  the  colored  nations — India. 
Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon — they  obtained 
their  separation  from  the  British  Empire  by 
different  degrees  of  clvU  disobedience  and 
rioting.  In  turning  thera  into  Common- 
wealths, England  split  India  into  three  gov- 
ernments. India.  Pakistan,  and  Burma.  India 
calls  itself  a  republic,  with  a  president  and 
a  very  complicated  government.  India  has 
wTitten  Itself  a  constitution  of  nearly  400 
sections;  far  too  many,  of  course,  to  operate. 

Paki-stan,  with  a  smaller  popuiatlon,  elect- 
ed to  remain  a  comntion wealth  as  a  defense 
against  India,  with  a  British-appointed  Gov- 
ernor who.  In  fact,  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Mongol  conqueror  Akbar.  The  Government 
cf  India  is  Hindu.  The  Government  of  Pakis- 
tan Is  Moslem.  Both  countries  encourage 
polygamy.  There  have  been  frightful  massa- 
cres of  one  race  by  another,  and  the  armies 
of  the  two  countries  are  facing  each  other  in 
dispute  over  which  shall  annex  Kashmir. 
Both  of  these  countries  are  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet. 

Burma  calls  itself  a  union  and  has  a  re- 
publican form  cf  governnent,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  not  been  able  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  whcle  territory  against 
the  Communists. 

Ceylon  Is  a  commonwealth  with  an  English 
governor.  It  Is  the  richest  small  country 
in  the  world  and  permit i  polyandry. 

The  life  of  these  successor  countries  to  the 
British  Empire  has  been  too  short  to  indi- 
cate what  the  future  may  hare  in  hand  for 
them.  The  same  is  trt.e  of  Egypt,  which 
has  won  its  Independenci;  from  England,  ex- 
cept for  troops  occupylnj  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  t!i*  Sudan.  Its  con- 
■titu'wlon  Is  an  exceedlnf^ly  erll  Instrument, 
devised    by    Europeans,    which    has    b**n 


chosen   as  the  model   for  tb*  constitution 
of  the  world  gt^vernmeiit, 

The  E.-lil»h  commonwealths  have  prefer- 
ential ircutmeiit  fur  one  ar.uther  and  against 
us 

East  of  Burma  lies  Slam,  a  dietatorthip 
Witt)  a  religion  very  unlike  Christianity.  Ad> 
Joining  3lam  sre  Malaya,  in  rebellion  against 
the  BrltUh.  and  Indochina  In  revolt  sgainst 
France.  Communism  Is  strong  In  both  of 
then-  as  a  rallying  ally  agair^st  their  despota. 
What  Indonesia,  rebelled  from  Holland, 
will  develop  into,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Greece  Is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
modeled  somewhat  on  the  EnglUn  style. 

It  Is  interesting  to  noU  that  the  written 
constitutions  of  all  these  countries  ar* 
modeled  on  the  former  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  which  Is  unwritten,  and  not  at  all 
after  our  written  Constitution,  the  oldest 
one  in  the  world,  "whose  success."  as  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine  said,  "has  blinded  men 
to  its  novelty." 

Very  few  people  in  Great  Britain,  or  In  Ita 
commonwealths,  have  ever  read  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  or  the  history  of  th* 
United  States.  It  has  teen  British  policy  to 
confine  all  knowledge  to  things  British. 
This  has  been  sowing  the  wind  for,  as  the 
British  Constitution  has  completely  broken 
down,  we  cannot  expect  much  from  its  suc- 
cessor constitutions. 

Other  oriental  countries  outside  of  the 
iron  curtain  are  T\irkey,  the  most  stable  na- 
tion next  to  our  own;  Saudi  Arabia,  a  medi- 
eval, pastoral  country  ruled  by  a  paternal 
dictatorship,  whose  king  has  taken  a  wife 
from  each  tribe;  Iran  and  Iraq,  oriental 
monarchies  attempting  srtf-government. 

Fragment  countries  around  Palestine  are 
Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Transjordan. 

A  prime  difficulty  in  these  countries  Is  that 
their  political  education  has  been  entirely 
alon.'  English  lines.  They  have  never 
learned  about  the  principles  of  freedom  as 
set  down  In  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Constitution,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  do 
they  understand  the  great  safegtiard  that 
comes  from  having  most  of  the  powers  of 
government  reposing  in  the  States  and  cer- 
tain limited  ones  delegated  to  an  imposing 
Central  Government. 

Turning  now  from  the  governments  mod- 
eled after  the  English  plan,  we  come  to  the 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  for 
the  most  part  took  our  Constitution  as  their 
model.  Ten  of  them — El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  ChHe,  Bolivia,  and  Cuba — are  ob- 
serving American  liberties,  but  eight  of 
them — Argentina,  Peru.  Colombia.  Vene- 
zuela. Paraguay,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Nicaragua — are  dictatorships.  It 
Is  expected  that  Guatemala  will  become  a 
Communist  dictatorship  shortly. 

The  difficulty  that  the  South  American 
states  have  had  in  following  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution  is  tliat  the  Spanish- 
Americans  have  not  found  in  their  language 
the  writing  of  the  great  American  philoso- 
phers— Wythe,  Mason.  Henry,  Jefferson — and 
the  writers  of  the  Federalist  papers.  Not 
understanding  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  Constitution  is  based,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
follow  them  Instead  of  the  example  of  the 
conquistadores.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America  broke  up  Into 
20  governments  and  that  there  Is  no  move- 
ment for  union  among  them. 

The  Philippines,  which  we  did  actually 
educate,  have  been  going  backward  rapidly 
since  the  death  of  President  Roxas.  Japan 
is  functioning  under  the  control  of  General 
MacArthur.  There  is  no  guessing  what  sb* 
.will  do  after  he  leaves. 

Turning  now  to  western  Europe,  we  find 
that  Portugal  and  Spain  arc  dictatorships 
and.  therefore,  backward  economically  as 
well  as  tx>iitlcally.  Italy  and  France  are  in 
flus.  They  may  go  Communist.  W*  ar* 
^•ndlng  billions  upon  them  theoretically  to 
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ttt^  them  from  eommunlMn;  really,  per- 
haps, for  the  benefit  of  the  6-percent«r«. 
BeiKium  U  »plU  aJmott  In  two  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  king,  and  the  government  of  Hoi- 
land  U  almost  aa  fragmenteJ.  Years  ago 
they  tried  to  adopt  our  constitutional  Ideaa. 
but  they  have  alld  back  of  late.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  divorce  of  the  chiirch  and  etata 
U  out  of  the  window. 

Mr  obaervatlon  In  I>mnark  was  that  the 
leading  politicians.  If  njt  the  people,  would 
welcome  Russia. 

Norway  and  Sweden  1  did  not  Tlslt.  but 
they  are  under  the  shadow  of  the  tron 
curtain. 

Excepting  for  the  countrlet  of  northwest- 
ern Bxirope,  literacy  Is  tery  lew.  the  Indian 
successor  state*'  Illiteracy  running  sbove  SO 
percent.  What  this  means  In  attempted 
constitutional  government  U  obvtou*. 

I  rhlnk  It  u  plain  tc  all  who  have  read  the 
above  tliat  It  vUl  be  many  y«an  before  the 
nations  at  the  world  can  learn  our  political 
phlkMOphy.  aruS  equally  pl&ln  that  we  are 
not  ft^iic  to  glre  up  our  liberties  f.>r  their 
tfletatorthlpa.  tyranny,  and  immorality. 


Letter  From  Ckanuji  of  tlic  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washiniioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KorrDCKT 
Tit  THI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  2S.  19S0 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Hon.  Herbert  E  Ga.ston.  Chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton: 

SxrosT-lMPOjtT  Bahk  or  WasuiNCTON, 

Waxhtr.ftoH.  June  20.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Ba£i«T  Spimcz. 

Chairmen.  Ba'tkmg  and  Currmcy  Com- 
mittee.  Hou.fe  of  Repres^ntattiet. 
Mt  DiMi  Ma.  Snuici:  You  asked  me  to 
eoQuneut  on  a  newspaper  reiea;ie  sent  to  you 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manulac- 
turers  expressing  opposition  to  yi;ur  bill, 
H  R  8063.  which  would  authorize  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  use  a  portion  of  ita 
existing  lending  authority  to  guarantee 
American  private  capital  to  be  invested 
abroad  agaiiist  the  limited  risks  of  inability 
to  convert  earnings  and  Cttpttal  into  dollars 
and  against  expropriation  by  foreign  coun- 
tries without  prompt  and  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  significant  and.  to  me,  rery  disap- 
pointing feature  of  this  press  release  is  that 
It  does  nut  appear  to  represcjit  any  actual 
study  of  what  has  been  proposed,  but  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  uninformed  crlilciama 
that  have  been  published  and  repeated  at 
various  Umes.  This  ta  illustrated  by  tb« 
statement  that  It  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  NAM  that  any  stKh  guaranUes  by  tha 
United  Stales  Clovernment  are  wrung  in  prin- 
ciple, since  they  shift  the  responsibility  ot 
encouraging  and  protecting  American  pri- 
vate Investments  abroad  from  the  countrte* 
In  which  the  American-owned  enterprlaea 
are  located  to  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try whoa*  cltlxens  provide  the  capital. 

In  fact,  there  will  be  no  such  ahifllng  of 
respuiialbillty.  Instead  there  «.  ill  be  a  great- 
er concentration  of  respunslblilty  upon  for> 
elgn  countries  lor  the  prelection  of  Amer- 
ican inveatora  than  there  has  been  hereto- 
fore. It  has  t>een  repeatedly  seated  by  thoM 
tn  the  Government  who  have  l>een  con- 
cern*^  %yn   this    measure   that   no   Invest- 


menu  will  be  guaranteed  without  a  gen- 
eral treaty  or  other  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  the  country  concerned  as  to  In- 
vestmenu  In  gene.al  as  well  as  an  agreement 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  guaranteed  investments. 
If  there  ta  a  method  by  which  a  measure 
of  greater  reeponstblllty  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment can  t>e  assured  than  by  general  and 
speclQc  agreemenu  with  the  United  States 
Government.  ct,verlng  not  only  investmenta 
tn  general  but  the  specific  Investmenta  to  be 
protected  by  the  guarantied,  I  do  not  know 
what  It  might  he. 

We  have  constantly  said  that  so  far  from 
desiring  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
foreign  governments  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can investments,  the  prcposal  implicit  In 
this  legislation  Is  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  foreign  government  with  respect  to 
American  Investors  and  American  invest- 
ments shall    be   Increased. 

Somewhat  the  same  obstinate  Ignorance 
cf  the  proposal  Is  Illustrated  by  the  state- 
ments that  ""It  Is  the  beliei  of  the  NAM  that 
If  these  guaranties  are  to  be  restricted  to 
new  Investments,  to  certain  types  of  Invest- 
ments, to  Investments  made  In  selected 
countries,  or  are  otherwise  discriminatory, 
there  will  be  a  dangerous  tendency  to  set 
up  a  new,  preferred  class  of  American  inves- 
tor and,  in  the  event  of  exchange  difficulties, 
a  preferred  class  of  creditor,  as  the  guaran- 
teed claims  would  have  the  full  weight  of 
the  United  States  Government  behind  them." 

It  has  t>een  repeatedly  stated  that  it  Is  not 
proposed  that  Investments  on  which  returns 
have  l)een  guaranteed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  take  superior  rank  to  service  on 
existing  Investments.  On  the  contrary.  It 
haa  lieen  very  unequivocally  stated  that  our 
purpose  is  that  the  serv.ce  on  a  guaranteed 
Investment  shall  "take  Its  place  In  line"  be- 
hind other  unguaranteed  claims  of  similar 
class  and  that  there  will  be  no  agreement, 
request,  or  pressure  that  these  claim.s  be 
serviced  ahead  of  existing  claims  and  exist- 
ing Investmenu.  IX  there  is  delay  In  remit- 
tance, the  Export-Import  Bank  will  pay  and 
take  over  the  claim  and  for  that  service  It 
will  charge  a  fee  sufficient  to  defray  Its  costs. 

Most  obviously  this  then  gives  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  more  definite  Interest  than  now  ex- 
ists In  obtaining  prompt  and  full  service  In 
dollars  as  well  as  protection  against  seizure 
without  full  compensation  for  all  invest- 
ments existing  or  to  be  made  In  foreign 
countries  where  the  Export-Import  Bank 
may  find  it  possible  to  Issue  guarauties.- 

Substantlally  the  same  error  Is  repeated 
by  the  authors  of  the  document  In  the  state- 
ment that  guaranties  of  the  sort  proposed 
"would  end  to  deprive  foreign  nations  of  the 
Incentive  to  correct  errors  of  financial  and 
economic  policy  that  may  have  impeded  the 
entry  of  new  foreign  investment  funds." 
The  tendency,  tn  fact,  would  be  exactly  In  the 
contrary  direction,  since  guaranties  would 
not  be  Issued  as  to  investments  in  any  coun- 
try which  did  not  Invite  investment  and 
reveal  a  willingness  to  correct  errors  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  policy  Impeding  th« 
entry  of  new  foreign  Investments  fundi. 
One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  legislation 
Is,  In  fact,  to  create  a  new  incentive  to  cor- 
rect such  errors  of  financial  and  economlo 
policy  and  thereby  create  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus toward  the  development  of  underde- 
veloped areas  through  the  Investment  of 
United  States  capital  and  coupled  with  It  the 
entry  of  United  States  managerial  and  tech- 
nical talent. 

It  certainly  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  many  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mantifacturers  that  the  lending  ac- 
tivities of  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  con- 
stantly been  employed  over  •  pcrkxl  of  16 
yean  to  assist  foreign  countries  In  improv- 
ing their  financial  condition  and  correcting 
disorganized    financial    tituationj    wherever 


they  may  exist.     Not  only  hav«  requlremenU 

for  Improvement  In  fiscal  i.nd  monetary 
manai?ement  accompanied  foreign  loans,  but 
the  Bank  has  repeatedly  come  to  the  rescue 
of  American  exporters  by  suUtantial  loans 
to  avert  and  clear  up  arrearages  In  payments. 

The  bill.  H.  R.  6083.  does  n  )t  provide  any 
new  Government  funds  to  b<!  employed  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I:  simply  em- 
powers the  bank  to  use  up  to  $250.0OO.0C0  of 
Its  present  lending  authority  in  the  form  of 
guaranties  which  will  supplei.ient  Its  loans. 
It  has  been  made  plain  In  te  tlmony  before 
the  congressional  committees  tl»at  the  guar- 
anties will  be  used  substantia. |y)ln  the  same 
way  In  which  the  bank's  loan$  are  now  em- 
ployed: that  Is.  in  ways  which  will  promote 
the  productive  development  ol  foreign  coun- 
tries and  In  general  to  Increaf  e  their  dollar- 
earning  capacity.  Where  the  dollar -earning 
capacity  of  any  underdevelof  ed  country  is 
Increased  by  an  amount  gre  iter  than  the 
required  service  payments  on  a  loan  or  on 
an  Investment  of  private  fu  ids,  obviously 
existing  American  Investors  li  that  country 
are  benefited  and  not  Injured.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  Directors  of  t  le  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  administer  this  new  act  when 
It  becomes  law  in  exactly  tha;  way. 

The  discrimination  to  wl.ich  reference 
Is  made  in  the  NAM'S  release  will  be  dis- 
crimination as  between  produ  :tlve  and  non- 
productive Investments,  as  tetween  sound 
and  unsound  Investments,  and  as  between 
countries  and  areas  requlrln  ;  and  able  to 
support  new  productive  InvesUient  as  against 
those  which  are  not  able  to  support  it.  This 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  dlscrin  Inatlon  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  I  een  practicing 
In  the  18  years  of  Its  histor  ■,  with  results 
which,  I  believe,  are  pretty  generally  ap- 
plauded rather  than  criticize  1  by  American 
manufacturers  and  American  businessmen. 

The  American  system  of  d  "mocratlc  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  capital  by  free  private 
enterprise  has  made  this  coun  try  great.  The 
future  history  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
pend, in  no  small  measure,  ipon  how  well 
private  capital  meets  the  challenge  of  great 
economic  responsibility  thr  is%»'upon  our 
country  in  its  new  creditor  ptsitlon  of  world 
leadership.  Great  vistas  of  n  !W  opportunity 
lie  ahead  In  economic  devekpment  abroad, 
especially  In  the  less  well  developed  areas 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Near  East  and 
Far  East.  With  such  development  will  come 
greater  social  and  political  stability,  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Including  ourselves  As  standards 
of  living  Increase,  there  grovs,  inevitably, 
the  opportunity  for  new  high  levels  of  trade, 
mutually  profitable  to  those  abroad  and  to 
American  business,  labor  ai  d  agriculture. 
Increased  purchasing  power  aaroad  will  cre- 
ate new  jobs  at  home.  If  :)rlvate  capital 
falls  to  take  the  responsibility  thrust  upon 
It  by  the  new  world  creditor  jositicn  of  the 
United  States,  then  world  circumstances  may 
force  the  assumption  of  more  responsibility 
by  governments. 

Let  It  be  repeated  slso  tha  ,  this  Is  not  a 
proposal  to  guarantee  to  pr  vate  investors 
"their  money  back"  from  forel;n  investment. 
There  Is  no  plan  or  offer  to  Insure  against 
ordinary  business  risks,  but  only  against  the 
two  special  hazards  mentioned  In  the  legis- 
lation: Inconvertibility  of  foreign  currency 
at  the  time  It  is  offered  and  t  le  rUk  of  seiz- 
ure without  fair  compensation.  All  the 
other  hazards  of  business,  a:  id  partlctilarly 
of  business  in  a  foreign  cujntry.  will  be 
carried  by  the  investor. 

Some  have  aaked  what  ass;irance  there  Is 
that  the  guaranty  program  '.ill  be  admin- 
liiered  in  the  way  I  have  outlined.  The 
answer  is  s:mply  that  this  see  ns  the  sensible 
and  prudent  way  to  admljuster  it.  The 
Eauk  has  had  broad  powers  1 1  the  past  and 
possesses  them  today,  powers  'o  do  many  un- 
wise icts.  It  could  today  under  the  law 
guaranty   without  quaii^cai-in   an  issue  of 
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foreign  securities  up  to  the  full  limit  of  Its 
lending  power.  It  has  not  done  anything  of 
the  kind,  simply  t>ecaiise  It  has  not  seemed 
wise  for  It  to  do  so.  It  has  not  t>een  accused 
of  abusing  Its  powers.  It  has  a  commission 
to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  must  be  Judged  on  the  rec- 
ord as  to  whether  It  has  done  that  duty  faith- 
fully and  intelligently. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  no  legislation^ 
on  guaranties  or  any  other  matter — could  be 
so  specific  as  to  guard  against  unwise 
administration. 

It  is  also  our  conviction  that  your  guar- 
anty bill  (H.  R.  8083)  will  add  substantially 
to  the  bank's  power  to  promote  development 
In  lands  in  need  of  development  through 
the  investment  of  private  funds,  private  In- 
itiative, private  managerial  ability,  and  pri- 
vate technical  knowledge,  and  by  that 
means  will  give  added  guaranties  for  the 
survival  cf  a  free  world. 
Sincerely, 

Kerbebt  E.  Gastok, 

Chairman, 


Articles  in  Seattle  Times  Tell  of  TVA's 
CoDstructiye  Role  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  today  Is  a  land  of  change  and 
progress,  and  the  constnictive  role  of 
the  TVA  figures  largely  in  that  progre.ss. 
More  jobs,  new  businesses  agriculture, 
and  a  stronger  democracy  are  the  crea- 
tive results  of  TVA  in  the  South.  The 
Seattle  Times  has  done  a  very  useful 
service  by  publishing  two  articles  by 
news  writer  Bern  Price  en  the  TVA  as  a 
positive  and  important  factor  in  the 
changing  South. 

(From  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Times  of  June 

18.  19301 
The    Chancujo    ScrrTH — TVA    Has    Drsssed 

Dixie    With    New    Homes,    Gseen    Fields, 

Happier  CHrLDKEN 

(By  Bern  Prica) 

B^'osvTLUE.  Tenn. — As  a  youngster.  It  was 
a  rare  summer  that  I  wcsnt  In  seme  part  of 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley,  mostly  around 
Decatur  and  Athens,  Ala. 

I  can  remsmber  seeing  a  weather-worn 
farmer  becoming  nauseated  and  shaking 
with  malarial  chill  on  the  courthouse  lawn 
at  Athens, 

My  father's  penchant  for  exploring  back 
roads  took  me  over  miles  and  miles  of  road 
lined  with  broad  cotton  fields — and  shacks. 

"I  JTTST  cocxdn't  beluvi" 
MoBtly.  though,  I  remember  the  children. 
X  Just  couldn't  believe  one  who  told  me  he 
had  never  seen  a  picture  show.  And  I  re- 
member the  snarling  answer  I  got  from  an- 
other when  I  asked  If  It  waa  fun  to  pick 
cotton.  I  asked  becr.use  I  could  see  no  other 
reason  for  a  child  to  pick  cotton. 

There  v»-as  a  time,  too.  when  I  sneaked  off 
to  lunch  with  a  forbidden  friend  who  lived 
In  a  slum  area  back  of  the  old  Decatur  Jail. 
I  remember  the  meal  was  turnip  greens, 
ccrnbread,  and  water. 

And  one?,  driving  to  Nashville  during  the 
depths  ol  the  depression.  I  remember  seeing 
children  going  home  from  school.  It  was 
winter,  and  there  waisn't  a  warm  ccat  In  the 
lot. 


"THTT  DON'T  LOOK  BWPTT" 

My  remark  to  my  father  was:  They  dent 
look  happy.  His  answer  was  my  first  Inkling 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  South. 

I  Just  have  driven  through  much  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  It  U  a  changed,  green 
valley.  My  major  Impression  and  the  one 
that  counts  most  with  me:  The  chUdren  look 
happier  and  they  stand  :!tralghter. 

Behind  this  new  look  on  the  land  lies  the 
mighty  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  hum- 
ming with  the  vigor  of  17,0O0.C0O,0C0  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  annually. 

In  the  land  where  play  was  something  only 
for  the  relatively  rich,  some  8.000.COO  persons 
now  find  recreation  annually  and  another 
2.000.000  go  to  look  at  tt  e  great  dams. 

On  Its  28  great  lakes  ply  seme  10.000  pleas- 
ure craft.  The  TVA  estimates  that  more  than 
$150,000,000  annually  is  spent  In  the  valley 
by  tourists. 

But  there's  more  to  TVA  than  that:  In  the 
uplands  of  the  Cumberland  and  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  the  electric  washing  machine  has 
become  a  symbol  of  prosDerlty. 

Down  on  the  once-eroded  dusty  flatlands, 
the  story  Is  told  In  rolling  green  fields,  in- 
door plumbing,  factories,  ijarges,  tractors,  and 
dynamos. 

nVE   THOUSAND    NEV?   ENTERPRISES 

Into  the  122  valley  cour.tles  spread  through 
7  States  have  poured  more  than  5.C00  new 
enterprises  since  1932. 

Just  last  summer  the  PVA  celebrated  the 
planting  cf  Its  two  hundred  millicnth  seed- 
ling from  its  own  and  State-owned  nurseries 
on  25C.C00  acres  of  burred-cver  and  aban- 
doned lands  and  en  farms. 

About  SO.OCO  farms  In  the  valley  are  being 
rebuilt  as  testing  de;iicnstration  farms 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Agriculture 
Extension  Services  and  the  TVA. 

In  terms  of  floods  alorc,  the  TVA  with  Its 
water-control  program  ^long  670  miles  of 
river  has  proved  invaluiible. 

FLOOD   CCNTEOL   SA  ."ES    MttUONS 

At  Chattanooga,  whe-e  the  river  bends 
and  where  in  flood  times  the  water  once  piled 
up  with  disastrous  results.  James  P.  Pope, 
TVA  director,  estimates  the  saving  at  $43,- 
OCO.COO  since  1933. 

"And,"  Pope  said,  "there  were  similar  sav- 
ings along  the  whole  river." 

And  Pope  points  out  this  flood  control 
has  gone  hand  In  hand  with  control  of  the 
malaria-bearing  mosquito.  Where  once  an 
estimated  30  percent  of  the  population  waa 
afflicted  with  malaria's  general  malaise,  the 
figure  now  Is  less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

This  backing  up  of  vfaters  behind  nine 
great  dams  on  the  Tennessee  has  made  the 
whole  Interior  cf  the  South  one  great  Inland 
port.  Barges  ply  the  waters  with  cargoes 
from  and  to  Pittsburgh.  Minneapolis.  Hcus- 
ton.  Mobile,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 

SKIPPERS    ARE   SAVING 

Pcpe  estimates  thnt  sliippers  on  the  river 
are  saving  abcut  $4,000,000  annually  in  ship- 
ping costs  for  the  500,000,000  ton-miles  now 
traveled — an  increase  oJ.  800  percent  over 
1937. 

When  TVA  first  started  back  In  the  de- 
pression years  only  3  peri;ent  cf  the  farms  in 
the  valley  and  the  uplands  were  electrified. 
Now  the  fijure  is  70  percent — or  about  3C0,000 
farmers. 

With  the  Influx  of  industry,  the  Improve- 
ment and  diversification  of  farms,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  has  climbed 
tremendously. 

In  1948  alone  the  people  In  the  seven  val- 
ley States  bought  more  than  $50,OCO.COO 
worth  of  electrical  appllinccs. 

Worn-out  land  has  been  enriched  by 
3.000.CC0  tons  of  TVA  produced  and  distrib- 
uted fertilizer,  not  Including  the  commer- 
cial products. 

If  you  drive  the  valley,  watch  for  the  new 
hoiiies.  the  new  schools,  ai:d  green  pasturea 


and  the  new  children,     Th«j  are  standing 
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|From  the  Seattle  (Waab.)  Times  of 
June  19,  19501 

Thi  Crancinc  South— TVA  Pp.ov3n)  Tools 
AND   Decatur.    Ala..    Came    Pbom    Nothuc' 

TO  SOMETHIN' 

(By  Bem  Price) 

DECATca,  Ala. — This  is  the  town  that  Bar- 
rett Shelton,  newspaperman,  says  came  from 
nothln'  to  somethln'  in  15  years. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  depression  year 
1933  and  Decatur  was  without  hope. 

But  let  Shelton,  editor  and  publisher  ci 
the  Decatur  Dally  tell  It. 

"The  one  major  industry  we  had,  whicb 
had  kept  2,000  men  at  work,  closed.  Another 
Industry,  which  in  earlier  years  we  h.<«l  sub- 
sidized and  brought  from  New  England,  went 
bankrupt 

"A  third  industry,  manufacturer  of  hoelery, 
went  to  the  waU  from  poor  managenient  and 
bad  times.  Seven  of  eight  banks  In  our 
county  closed. 

"Otir  farm  situation:  We  had  only  one 
crop — cotton — and  cotton  waa  5  cents  a 
pound.  Lands  were  selling  for  taxes.  The 
people  were  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  out 
of  hope. 

"Into  this  dismal  setting  came  David  Lll* 
lenthal.  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 
rectors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Four  of  our  citizens  who  had  been  hopeful 
of  improving  conditions  met  him.  We  were 
almost  hostile,  for  he  represented  another 
way  of  thought  and  another  way  of  life. 

"Otir  conversation  might  be  stunmarlzed 
thusly:  'All  right,  you  were  not  invited,  but 
you're  here.  Now  what  are  you  going  to 
do?' 

"Dave  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  he  said 
gently  and  firmly,  'I'm  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing.   You  are  going  to  do  it.' 

"He  went  en  to  tell  us  something  we  never 
knew  before;  that  TVA  woiild  provide  the 
tools  of  opportunity — flood  control,  malaria 
control,  nav.  gallon  on  the  river,  low-cost 
power,  test-demonstration  farming  to  show 
how  our  soils  could  be  returned  to  fertility. 

"Otir  townspeople  needed  Jobs,  cur  farm 
people  needed  a  month-by-month  payroll, 
rather  than  a  once-a-year  income  from  har- 
vesting one  crop. 

"Our  first  step  was  to  form  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  we  decided  a  packing  plant 
would  be  the  first  venture.  We  persviaded 
the  local  ice  company  to  put  In  packing  fa- 
cilities when  there  wasn't  as  much  as  one 
wagon  load  of  hogs  in  our  whole  cotmty.  We 
are  now  producing  our  own  livestock  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  market." 

MILK    OPESATION    BXCUTC 

"We  then  turned  to  milk,  formed  a  little 
corporation  with  paid-in  capital  of  $15.CC0. 
We  told  every  stockholder  to  forget  hla  In- 
vestment. The  first  week  the  plant  waa 
In  operaticn,  there  was  a  total  supply  of 
1,800  pounds  of  mill. 

"Today  the  mUk-productlon  peak  la  at 
60,000  pounds  and  we  have  Just  started. 
The  stockholders  never  failed  to  receive  6 
percent  and  Just  recently  that  little  plant 
paid  a  100  percent  dividend. 

"Along  abcut  that  time  we  got  some  help 
from  the  outside.  Navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  made  It  possible. 

"The  Impact  was  tremendotis.  Farmers 
could  grow  grain  because  there  waa  now  a 
daily  market. 

"These  Indtistries.  land  builders  and  man 
builders,  could  never  have  been  plcttired  la 
the  minds  of  a  defeated  people,  of  a  people 
who  in  the  year  before  TVA  saw  an  uncon- 
trolled river  wash  away   the  best  soil. 

"Today  there  is  a  market  for  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  Uvestock.  mUk.  timber,  small  grains, 
and  truck  crops.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  were 
dozing  In  the  sunshine  waiting  for  that  once- 
a-year  payroll  brought  by  cotton. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

Cr   UlCHlOAM 

n«  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A TI\'E3 
Thursdav.  May  25.  1950 

Mr  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
k«ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  I  wiah  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  in  the  summer  issue 
No.  35  of  the  publication  of  the  Society 
for  the  Pre%enuon  of  World  War  HI; 
At  What  Paici  Inticrattc!*' 
Mr  Robert  P  Martin,  correspondent  for 
tte  Orerse**  News  Agency  In  Japan,  report* 
tbat  Japanese  steel  Interests  are  mos:  un- 
happy atoout  tbeiT  tnabUr.T  to  sell  steel  rails 
to  OoamCBlM  China  They  are  peeved  at 
Um  Tact  tl^t  German  Indxastna.ists  bava 
nedwd  pemUasicn 

It**  act  li.  Japanese  character. "  kir  Mar- 
tin was  told  by  the  president  of  one  Japa- 
acse  steel  company,  "to  demand  changes  in 
American  policy  as  the  Germans  have  done  " 
We  are  not  in  a  poaitJon  to  psychcanalyze 
the  Japanese  character,  but  we  do  know  that 
this  steel  magnate  Is  certainly  on  the  right 
track  Inaofar  as  the  Germans  are  concerned. 
Prom  time  to  tlnje  we  have  cr.ed  Instances 
where  German  demands  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  Allied  policy  In  this  connec- 
tion a  devel  pment  that  bears  watching  Is 
the  present  campaign  for  the  economic  Inte- 
eration  of  western  Europe  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  III  has  gone 
on  record  In  favor  of  genuine  integration 
which  "cotild  accomplish  much  In  cstab* 
liihlr.g  a  healthy  economic  and  political  cli- 
mate under  which  the  pecple  could  live  with- 
out fear  •  tNuvember-December  l»4».  No.  32, 
Prevent  World  War  III  i . 

We  have  recc^gnlzcd  that  economic  Inte- 
grauoa  luider  certain  conditions  would  brmg 
a  mcastire  of  prosperUy  to  Europe  and 
strengthen  American  security.  But  we  have 
ahown  that  under  present  conditions  the  de- 
sire i-t  the  unity  cxf  western  Eur<3pe  Is  being 
ezploltej  by  the  Gemmns  for  purposes  which 
have  nothing;  in  cooxmoa  wxih  Its  praise- 
worthy cbjec'-lves. 

In  our  previous  discussion  of  this  problem 
««  aald:  "If  all  economic  rcstrlctlocs  and 
coatrols  wm  lifted  from  prcaent-day  Ger- 
many, ahe  could  easily  surpaM  the  Industrial 
pcrwar  of  any  of  her  neishbcrs.  This  Is  ths 
Germany  which  the  Germans  and  their 
spokesmen  elsewhsr*  recommend  as  becom- 
ing part  of  a  federalized  Etirope.  What 
barm  could  result?  Well,  just  put  one  wolf 
SLmong  a  flock  of  aha«p  and  tb«  answer  be- 
oomss  cIsAT." 

Ssnalng  tbat  nanny  <tf  tb*  aaUons  ot  west- 
am  Burope  suspect  German  motives  on  this 
•core.  Chaaeelor  Artenatisr  dsdded  to  be 
more  blunt  On  April  3.  19S0.  he  told  the 
American  press  that  vestMii  Europe  must  be 


Ir.vfiT-i'f >1  "1  do  not  mind  saying."  he  de- 
clAred.  that  America  should  use  lu  power 
far  more  with  the  BuropeAus  who  are  resist- 
ing their  own  unification."  Three  days  later 
the  New  York  Times  ran  an  editorial  echoing 
Adenauer's  suggested  method  of  bringing 
about  unity.  The  Times  said  that  the 
United  States  might  have  to  "use  prcasure  on 
the  hesitant  European  governments  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  unification.** 

Why  the  need  for  presrure  if  the  principle 
of  Integration  Is  assumed  to  be  supported  by 
mast  people  In  western  Europe?  If  presstire 
is  the  only  way  to  achieve  such  unity,  then 
there  must  be  acmethlng  wrong. 

Seme  may  say  that  white  castor  oil  Is  prob- 
ably not  a  very  palatable  potion:  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  once  It  Is  taken,  even  If 
prwtu-e  la  required.  But  can  we  ccmpare 
the  nations  of  western  Eurcpe  to  a  bunch  of 
children  who  just  dont  know  what  Is  good 
tor  them? 

Adenauer  admitted  In  his  same  statement 
to  the  press  that  unity  was  being  held  up  be- 
cause "the  French  really  fear  the  Germans."* 
But  Is  It  only  the  French  who  fear  the  Ger- 
mans? Does  Dr.  Adenauer  think  that  the 
English,  the  Belgians,  or  the  Dutch  are  walt- 
iHi?  u-l:h  open  arms?  The  real  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  all  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  rear  the  Germans.  Nor  is  this  fear 
an  Irrational  mood  which  will  pa^s  away  by 
the  wave  of  a  wand.  It  stems  from  genera- 
tions of  living  next  door  to  the  Germans;  of 
being  forced  into  economic  dependence  on 
German  industrial  might;  of  belns  the  vic- 
tims of  German  aggressions  and  brutalities. 
There  Is  hardly  a  household  in  western  Eu- 
rope which  tias  not  lost  a  loved  one  due  to 
the  Germans"  embrace.  As  though  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer Is  not  aware  of  these. facts. 

E^.'en  such  a  stalwart  of  integration  as 
Paul  Reynaud.  former  Premier  of  France, 
declared  that  the  unlflC£,tion  of  western 
E^arope  could  eventually  result  In  German 
domination,  without  proper  safeguards.  Dr. 
Adenauers  reasons  for  desiring  unification 
are  the  very  same  reasons  which  strike  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  Germany's  victims.  They 
Instinctively  feel  that  German  enthusiasm 
for  Integration  U  based  on  the  hope  that  It 
win  eventually  result  in  western  Europe  be- 
coming a  vassal  to  the  lords  of  the  Ruhr. 
Chancelor  Adenauer  sensed  this  too  when  he 
scolded  his  ^neighbors.  He  tried  to  disarm 
their  fears  by  saying  that  'Germany  Is  weak 
and  helpless."  A  weak  ar.d  helpless  Ger- 
many, according  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  should 
cause  no  anxiety  among  Germany's  neigh- 
bors. 

That  sounds  like  good  common  political 
and  econom;c  senfe.  But  is  Germany  weak 
and  helpless?  One  would  not  think  so  Judg- 
ing from  the  boasts  of  Ludwlg  Erhard,  the 
economic  braln-truster  for  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment. Erhard  has  come  out  for  the  free 
convertibility  of  all  currencies  including  the 
deutschemark.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  clumsy  effort  to  play  up  to  the 
Americans,  Erhard  s  proposal  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Germans  have  reached  a  point 
In  economic  strength  where  they  have  no 
fear  of  convertibility.  It  must  mean  that 
the  German  economy  Is  fully  equipped  to 
support  such  a  plan.  Is  it  not  peculiar  that 
a  Germany  which  is  supposed  to  be  weak 
and  helpless  can  undertake  such  a  course  ctf 
action? 

Below  the  stirfae*  it  Is  even  clearer  that 
Germany  is  far  from  weak  and  helpless.  Her 
steel  production  today  is  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing the  limit  of  11,100.000  metric  tons  of 
steel.  This  feat  was  accomplUhed  within  a 
very  short  period.  Indeed,  the  rate  of  Ger- 
man production  la  freater  than  that  of 
rranoe  and  would  overtake  the  English  once 
the  go-ahead  atgnal  Is  given.  Docs  this  sound 
like  helpleamesst 

Ths  swift  come-back  of  the  German  steel 
Industry  is  reflected  la  other  sectors  of  the 


German  economy.  Recent  y  the  Interna- 
tional German  Electrical  Ct  mblne  issued  its 
financial  statement,  which  si  .owed  that  it  was 
In  a  very  healthy  position.  In  spite  of  the 
loss  of  assets  in  the  ea^ten  aune.  the  com- 
pany disclosed  that  present  assets  are  very 
substantial  "due  to  the  e  tlstence  of  very 
extensive  hidden  reeerves  amassed  before 
World  War  II'  (New  York  Times.  April  3, 
19501.  These  vnst  holding;  were  employed 
between  1915  and  1943  to  :et  up  new  factories 
in  nine  west  German  cities. 

Foreif^n  and  domestic  ordfrs  are  plentiful 
and  guarantee  production  fo  •  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  board  of  directors  announced  that 
all  former  obligations  to  cridltors  would  be 
met.  The  strong  position  <  f  this  electrical 
trust  is  reflected  in  stocks  xchange  quota- 
tions of  its  shares  which  an   rising  steadily. 

Commenting  on  the  posit, an  cf  this  com- 
pany as  well  as  most  of  German  heavy  in- 
dustry, the  New  York  Tlmfe  said:  "Despite 
the  gigantic  war  losses,  most  German  Indus- 
trial companies  rescued  far  more  than  was 
originally  thought  possible.' 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  Germany  which 
Is  weak  and  helpless.  Fun<lamenta!ly,  the 
Germans  are  In  a  very  stratet  ic  position  eco- 
nomically, and  they  hope  to  forge  ahead  at 
the  expense  of  other  natiors.  Integration 
under  these  conditions  wouM  be  a  bonanza 
for  the  Germans.  When  Chancellor  Adenauer 
advocates  Integration,  he  Is  tlilnking  of  what 
advantage  Germany  can  obtain  from  it.  He 
said  that  much  when  he  decl;  jed  that  it  was 
not  logical  that  the  Germans  should  have  to 
buy  some  steel  for  its  reconstruction  from 
Prance.  No.  Indeed,  this  is  net  German  logic 
which  has  It  the  other  way  around — namely 
that  the  French  and  other  western  European 
countries  should  remain  depetident  upon  the 
German  Steel  Trust  as  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  German  idea  of  Integration, 
and  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  unity  of 
western  Europe  as  conceived  by  those  who 
want  a  better  distribution  of  the  productive 
forces  of  Europe,  which  would  prevent  any 
one  nation  from  dominating  the  Continent. 

The  power  of  Germany  today  has  been  hid- 
den from  public  view.  Most  Americans  are 
sUll  probably  under  the  liltsion  that  Ger- 
many Is  weak  and  helpless.  But  the  real 
truth  is  coming  to  the  surface.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Jam^a  Reston.  one  of  the  mrst 
able  of  the  New  York  Times  political  analysts, 
on  AprU  26:  "It  is  now  recognized  In  offi- 
cial quarters  that  the  potential  economic 
and  military  power  of  Western  Germany  Is  so 
great  that  it  is  likely  to  domUiate  any  purely 
western  European  economic  or  military  or- 
ganization." 

This  Is  the  cold  fact  without  the  window 
dressing  of  the  pro-German  apologists.  It 
tells  what  fate  awaits  those  who  nibble  at 
the  German  bait.  The  Germans  have  a 
proverb:  "Die  groessten  Kaelberwaehlen  slch 
den  Metzger  selber"  (the  biggest  calves  select 
their  own  butcher). 

NoT«.— The  above  article  was  written  prior 
to  the  announcement  by  French  Foreign 
Bdnlster  Robert  Schuman  of  his  proposal  to 
pool  the  coal  and  steel  Indtistrles  of  Pranje 
and  the  Ruhr. 

Since  the  information  dealing  with  the 
Bchuman  plan  Is  of  a  general  nature,  we 
shall  withhold  Judgment  until  more  details 
are  available.  However,  there  are  certain 
points  which  have  come  to  the  surface  v  hlch 
deserve  immediate  consideration. 

Por  one  thing,  the  attitude  of  the  French 
people  toward  this  plan  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. The  American  press  has  reported 
very  little  as  yet  on  the  French  react; on.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  foreign  affatrs  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Assembly  spilt  17  to  17 
on  a  test  vote  over  the  plan.  It  remained  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  cast  a 
deciding  vote  in  favor  of  Schuman's  pro- 
posal. U  this  vote  is  any  reflection  of  French 
public  opinion,  It  would  show  that  the  Schu- 
man plan  will  meet  resistance  on  the  part  of 
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substantial  sections  of  the  French  popula- 
tion— regardless  of  political  ideology. 

The  fears  of  the  French  on  this  score  were 
even  admitted  by  Monsieur  Schuman  him- 
self. As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Monsieur  Schuman  stated  that  because  of 
the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  plan  it  could 
come  only  on  French  Initiative,  and  that  It 
W:0Uld  have  been  fatal  If  it  even  had  been 
suspected  that  the  plan  originated  anywhere 
but  in  France. 

We  know  that  there  are  very  powerful  car- 
tel Interests  In  France  which  have  sought 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  their  counter- 
parts In  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
mentioned  In  the  above  editorial  and  in  a 
previous  one,  the  Germans,  too,  have  been 
pressing  for  their  brand  of  Integration  for 
many  months.  Some  cf  the  leading  Ruhr  in- 
dustrialists who  were  Hitler's  stanchest 
supporters  have  been  wording  quietly  be- 
hind the  scenes  toward  that  end.  Indeed, 
during  the  war,  when  the  Germans  occupied 
France,  there  was  a  sort  cf  integration  be- 
tween the  Gorman  Ruhr  and  French  Lor- 
raine. 

Having  closely  observed  the  Germans  and 
their  activities  since  the  end  of  the  v.ar,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  basic  principle 
iindarlylns  this  plan  is  of  German  vintage. 

In  the  article  Whither  Western  Europe, 
published  in  No.  31  (September  1944)  of  Pre- 
vent World  '.Var  III.  the  German  plan  to  ac- 
quire a  substantial  share  in  the  western 
European  steel  industry,  while  giving  France 
a  share  In  the  German  steel  industry,  was 
outlined  in  some  detail.  In  this  connection. 
We  should  like  to  point  to  some  comments 
made  by  an  experienced  student  of  world  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  While  stating 
that  the  American  Government  should  give 
support  to  the  Schuman  plan,  Mr.  Lippmann 
made  the  following  comments:  "In  taking 
the  decision  to  make  the  proposal,  the  French 
•  Government  must  have  realized  that  this 
meant  the  revival  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  of  Germany  In  Europe.  In 
any  such  equal  Industrial  regime  as  the 
French  are  offering,  the  Germans  are  bound 
by  their  technological  and  admmlstrative 
gifts  and  discipline  to  play  a  leading  part." 

He  further  admitted  that  "in  a  Franco- 
_  German  partnership  the  Germans  will  ac- 
f  ^  quire  such  independent  power  that  they  can 
have  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own."  Mr. 
Llppmann's  observations  can  only  confirm 
'  our  fears  that  the  Allies  will  repeat  the  same 
stupidities  which  characterized  our  policies 
toward  Germany  after  World  War  I.  We  will 
probably  be  compounding  these  blunders  In 
view  of  Mr.  Llppmann's  own  admission  that 
the  Schuman  proposal  will  give  the  Germans 
a  greater  opportunity  to  evade  security  con- 
trols in  doing  business  with  the  East. 

As  we  stated,  thete  are  preliminary  obser- 
vations and  must  await  more  detailed  Infor- 
■Mtion. 

RuHa  Steel  Goes  East 
Writing  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  weekly 
New  Leader,  Irving  Brown,  American  Fed- 
eration cf  Labor  representative  In  Eurcpe, 
made  this  significant  statement:  "The  new 
German  Drang  noch  Osten  is  on  the  way. 
This  time  the  drive  to  the  east  extends  to 
the  very  slirres  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For 
the  Russians  are  now  attempting  to  win  the 
battle  of  the  Ruhr  via  China  and  thus  con- 
quer all  of  Germany.  In  addition  to  the 
markets  of  eastern  Europe,  Ruhr  Industrial- 
ists cannot  but  cast  longing  eyes  on  the 
great  anu  vast  areas  of  primitive,  underde- 
veloped China  now  resting  In  Communist 
hands." 

Mr.  3nwn  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  western  German  In- 
dustrialists, despite  their  alleged  opposition 
tc  comn:unl:m.  are  casting,  as  Drew  Middle- 
ton  recently  stated  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"yearning    glances    toward    trade    with    the 


East."  In  recent  weela  these  yeamnlng 
glances  have  taken  a  very  definite  form. 
"Business  is  business  and  has  to  come  first"  Is 
rbvlously  the  leitmotif.  The  Soviets,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  this  very  well  and  they 
don't  leave  a  stone  unturned  In  their  efforts 
to  woo  these  German  Rvhr  Industrialists. 

In  one  of  his  columos  from  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  Joseph  Alsop  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  reported  the  following  sig- 
nificant episode: 

"At  a  recent  dinner  In  Dusseldorf  this 
correspondent  found  that  all  of  the  seven 
big  Industrialists  at  th*  table  were  being 
almost  dally  be.sieged  with  generous  business 
offers  and  flattering  Soviet  words  by  eastern 
German  emissaries  of  the  Soviet  high  com- 
mand." 

Other  reports  supplemejit  this  information. 
For  example,  Newsweel:  magazine's  Washing- 
ton bureau  stated: 

"D.plcmatlc  reports  from  Moscow  claim 
that  during  the  recent  ne«.!Otiations  the  Rus- 
sians have  demanded  and  obtained  Chinese 
agreements  to  a  scheme  under  which  the 
Soviets  would  have  a  complete  m.onopoly  of 
all  trade  between  Gerraany  and  China. 
These  reports  stress  the  presence  in  Moscow 
of  a  strong  German  economic  delegation  and 
Indicate  that  some  members  of  the  delega- 
tion m.iy  have  taken  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  Mao.  The  only  previ(3us  Indication  that 
the  Soviets  might  be  toy.ng  with  this  idea 
occurred  during  a  November  steel-industry 
conference  In  Dusseldorf,  when  German 
technicians  from  the  Soviet  zone  emphasized 
the  importance  of  China  to  Germany's  heavy 
Industry. 

"These  reports  stress  that  a  Russian  mo- 
nopoly on  trade  With  China  could,  under  the 
guise  of  Interzonal  German  trade,  secure  for 
Soviet-occupied  Manchuria  heavy  Industrial 
equipment  from  Western  Germany.  Also, 
the  bait  of  Chinese  orders  could  be  used  to 
win  over  the  Western  Germany  industrialists 
to  the  Soviet  side.  Western  Germany,  the 
Ruhr  eopeciairy,  would  find  the  prospect  of 
trade  with  China  most  alluring." 

Perusing  the  German  press  during  recent 
months,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  much 
attention  the  western  German  newspap>ers 
are  giving  the  problem  of  German-Chinese 
economic  relations.  The  Sueddeutsche  Zel- 
tun-T  on  March  28  significantly  titled  such  an 
article  "Germany  and  China — Natural  Com. 
mercial  Partners."  The  story  reports  the  ar- 
rival of  Communist  buyers  In  Frankfurt  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Chinese-Soviet 
Treaty  of  February  14,  1950,  will  undoubted- 
ly have  good  results  for  Germany.  The  ar- 
ticle furthermore  states  that  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  this  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  was 
to  further  Stalin's  efforts  to  gain  the  west- 
ern German  industrial  capacity  for  his  own 
goal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung  is  being  published  In  Munich  In  the 
American  Zone.  Nevertheless,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  being  asked  openly  to  promote  Ger- 
man-Chlhese  business  relatione.  The  most 
significant  phrase  In  this  article  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  Americans  should.  In  due  considera- 
tion of  the  security  factor,  promote  direct 
German-Chinese  commerce  in  line  with  their 
policy  of  strengthening  the  Western  German 
economy."  On  the  other  hand,  eastern  Ger- 
man politicians  cleverly  play  up  the  eco- 
nomic situation  In  Western  Germany  and 
urge  the  West  German  leaders  and  indus- 
trialists to  look  to  the  East  for  their  export. 
According  to  the  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung  of 
March  9,  1950,  one  of  the  eastern  German 
Communist  bosses  recently  stated: 

"We  are  ready  to  help  the  West  German 
population.  Oiir  first  requirement  Is  for 
them  to  fight  against  the  dependency  of 
western  Germany  upon  American  Imperial- 
ism. We  have  given  the  order  to  our  export 
minister  to  sign  a  commerce  treaty  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.    The  possl- 


biUties  of  deliveries  of  western  German  firms 
have  been  taken  into  consideration." 

As  we  stated  in  our  leading  editorial  of 
the  previous  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  ni, 
the  big  stakes  at  present  are  the  Chinese 
markets.  In  order  to  do  a  profitable  business 
with  Communist  China,  German  conservative 
Ruhr  Industrialists  and  their  friends  have 
been  begging  the  western  allies  to  stop  dis- 
mantling and  to  help  them  to  rebuild  Ger- 
man Industry.  The  situation  is  perhaps  best 
clarified  by  what  J.  Emlvn  Williams,  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  recently  wrote 
from  Bonn.     Wrote  Mr.  Williams: 

"West  Germany  w^ants  the  Western  Allies' 
money,  but  not  their  Instructions."  This  Is 
perfectly  true  and  nothing  better  Indicates 
these  trends  then  the  recent  resumption  of 
negotiations  between  West  German  Govern- 
ment representatives  and  eastern  zone  rep- 
resentatives for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
on  steel  shipments  from  the  Rvihr  to  the 
Soviet  zone — contrary  to  Allied  wishes. 

In  this  connection,  we  quote  from  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin: 

"East  Germany  Is'  In  the  midst  of  a  gran- 
diose Communist  2-year  plan  that  vitally 
depends  on  steel.  A  long-term  embargo 
would  have  spelled  ruin  for  the  plan." 

Ernest  Leiser  in  a  report  to  the  Overseas 
News  Agency  recently  stated  that  United 
States  officials  In  Berlin  angrUy  charged 
that  a  curtain  of  silence  has  been  lowered 
around  the  talks  by  which  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic  is  now  seeking  to  conclude 
a  new  trade  accord  with  the  Soviet-controlled 
government  of  East  Germany.  Wrote  MT. 
Leiser:  "It  would  be  only  common  sense 
as  well  as  common  courtesy  for  the  western 
Germans  to  keep  the  Americans  posted  on 
the  status  of  negotiations  •  •  •  In  re- 
buttal, the  Germans  insist  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  present  the  agreement  for 
United  States  inspection  until  it  is  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  They  accuse  the  Amer- 
icans of  'unwarranted  interference'  in  the 
limited  area  cf  sovereignty  given  us  under 
the  occupjatlon  statute.'  " 

Furthermore.  In  another  dispatch  from 
Berlin  Ernest  Leiser  calls  attention  to  the 
illegal  smuggling  of  goods  and  machine  tools 
frori  western  to  eastern  Germany: 

"Substantial  quantities  of  goods  sent  by 
the  United  States  to  western  Germany  under 
the  Marshall  plan  are  being  smuggled  11- 
legally  across  the  zonal  borders  to  the  Soviet- 
controlled  East  German  state. 

"A  sweeping  Investigation  is  now  under 
way  to  find  ways  to  plug  those  leaks,  or  to 
force  the  West  German  Federal  Republic 
to  do  so.  However,  economic  analysts  here 
estimate  that  as  much  as  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  worth  of  goods  is  now  slipping 
from  the  western  zones  into  East  Germany 
without  authorization,  annually.  Of  that,  as 
high  as  $5,000,000  may  be  Marshall-plan 
goods." 

The  most  dangerous  factor  by  far  In  the 
whole  situation  Is  emphasized  In  the  follow- 
ing part  of  Ernest  Leiser's  dispatch: 

"There  Is  good  reason  today  to  believe  that 
a  number  of  Industrial  magnates  In  the 
Ruhr  are  making  a  secret,  calculated  effort 
to  circumvent  the  western  Allied  order  limit- 
ing production  of  steel  In  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic  to  11,1C0,0C0  tons  a  year. 

"Their  method  is  as  dubious  politically  as 
it  is  devious  economically.  The  Rtihr  in- 
dustrialists are  building  up  the  steel-produc- 
ing capacity  In  Soviet -controlled  eastern 
Germany  by  exporting  the  machines  and  ma- 
chilne  tools  needed  to  construct  plants  there. 
Their  reward  is  reportedly  a  secret  accord 
which  gives  them  a  sliare  cf  thB  increased 
capacity." 

And  Leiser  adds: 

*n:7ie  most  reliable  Information  available 
Indicates  an  enormous  Jump  during  the  past 
year  in  the  steel  output  of  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany.  A  year  ago  production  was  at  a 
negligible    450.000    tons,    far    below    th^ 
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BM«1«<}  tGC  Ifce  mm*.  T^dar  tt  has  rUen  to 
•  cat*  of  ■or*  tlten  ijOOO.oOO  toiu  annu&lly. 
SOB  *  tSMS  IfOf*.  bat  pb^nomeiuUlT  higbrr 
ttea  bcfar«  The  tan**,  for  1950  U  1.35C  ooo 
taiM  aad  csrty  in  I»51  »  plant  U  expected  to 
b*  ooH^klrtMl  In  Brandenburg  which  would 
I^H  tctAl  outpm  to  near'. J  1.750.000  ton^. 
"A  good  d«U  of  that  tncr«ase.  American 
analr»t«  d«<^lAr«.  can  be  attributed 
to  the  ihipinenta  which  tt-  Indua- 
I  ct  th*  Huhr  hare  sent  to  the  Soviet 
tte  franneworic  of  a  ^neral  trade 
jt  between  the  Federal  Republic 
and  Bwc  Oennany.  It  haa  become  obvioua 
that  thaa»  atUpmenta  have  included  not 
ttmptT  raw  itsc)  incots  or  finer  steel  product* 
tm  III  I  limit  but  actually  the  machines  and 
totM  with  which  the  East  Gercnana  caa 
■ate  iteel  ' 

The  usttallT  w«B-lirfarmed  Overseas  News 
Afency  corrMpondHit  ccnciudes  his  dis- 
patch by  pointing  out  that  these  dark 
ttj  tb*  w«K«m  German  indus- 
I  tfgnilicant  In  the  light 
tt  pmmat  German  prMmires  to  get  the  steel 
IH>11|.  Urtad  well  abo^  the  present  11.000.- 
000  to*  ttmtL 

Bow  the  a«ma&a  are  u&Jng  blackmail  tac- 
tic* ^Alnst  the  Wm«  tn  order  to  further 
ta  documented  also  by  a 
at  the  Frankfurter  AU- 
Zeitttng  at  April  1  This  editorial 
the  foilcwtng  messa^' 
my  Wwus  al-xays  the  bridge  between 
th*  Bi«t  and  the  West  •  •  •  The  Al- 
lies art  not  able  to  come  to  an  accord  with 
tb»  MiMilsin  •  •  •  What  la  then  mor« 
SMtaral  than  for  ua  m  view  of  the  present 
preastirsa  to  aay:  If  until  nc«.  within  the 
fraaeworlc  ct  world  events,  the  others  wers 
■at  ahis  to  mak'  an  intelligent  agreement. 
tten  tt  la  our  duty  &nally  to  aruuae  our- 
aelTsa  u:  order  tc  obtain  at  least  an  economic 
aadc^tand'ng      •     •     • 

In  doing  ao  we  w:U  not  ttim  to  the  Uttle 
kMiSs  of  the  extern  aone  but  directly  to 
Mm  talK  boas  m  Moscow.  There  U  where  de- 
•Mocs  are  bem^  made.  It  la  Utie  that  ac- 
T'«**"*C  to  tlM  occupation  statute  foreign 
poUcT  discujBiacs  must  be  conducted  through 
the  three  High  CctrnmlsBionera.  Therefore 
««  wili  have  t->  take  tiM  road  of  private 
i4cd  thus  try  to  arrange  economic 
i\*  bet^ieen  Germany  and  Russia, 
fM^bodT  ecn  refuse  us  In  view  of  tbs 
that  cur  life  is  at  stake." 


TW  TalU  Afrtcvcol 


EXT^ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  uxnn 
IS  TOE  HOCS£  OF  REPRISENTATIVEB 

Mondav.  June  26.  1950 

Mr  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  tn  the  Ricoto,  I 
Include  the  folk^wing  letter: 

LO.VDCM    8    W   7.  jrcy  iO.  19iO. 

Congressman   Roszxr  Balz. 
Menu*   0/    Acpre»<Tit«nre!», 

ar«j>i*nyron.  O   C.  IT.  S.  A. 

Mft.  CowcaxsaatAM  It  was  with  great  sat- 
isfaction thAt  I  have  learned  ot  the  )atnt 
re«Qlu'!3c.  tntr'Xluced  by  you  In  the  Boos* 
of  Reprcsrot^uve*  to  the  effect  of  "deelartnf 
that  the  Taiu  a^eement  ts  no  longer  bind- 
ing on  the  United  8i4'..ea  " 

TtM  Poiiah  Oovcmmcnt  In  •sll*  has  nrrcr 
rweognized  the  ▼aJtdlty  of  the  Talta  agree- 
ment, which  u  morally  wrong  and  potltieaDy 
lDeTF«dient. 

Aa  a  c-  r^-^uenee  of  Talta  and  of  other 
syeesr   .  "j.  ex.ir:     n'  U.*-  p  >llcy  ot 


ment  the  Polish  nation  has  loat  Its  Independ- 
ence, and  what  la  left  of  Europe  Is  threat- 
ened by  Russian  Communist  Imperialism, 
which  of  late  has  also  gained  momentous 
advantages  In  the  Far  E.\st. 

The  repudiation  of  Yalta  Is  therefore  an 
Indispensable  part  of  any  new  policy  tend- 
ing to  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  of  the 
other  nations  enslaved  by  Soviet  Russia,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

As  a  member  of  the  Polish  Government  In 
Exile  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  warmest 
thanks   for    having   Introduced   this   timely 
and  wise  resolution. 
Tours  sincerely. 

M      SOKOLOWSKT. 

Acting  MmtstfT  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Veterans'  BenefiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  Include  a  very  pertinent 
and  informative  listing  of  benefits  which 
have  been  made  available  to  veterans: 

I.  Compensation  for  service-connected  dls- 
abUlty. 

n.  Pension  for  non -service-connected  dis- 
ability  (World  War  I  or  III. 

III.  Pension  for  non -service-connected 
disability  or  age  (Spanish -American  War 
group  I 

rv.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

V    Education  and  training. 

VT    National  service   life  Instirance. 

Vn.  United  States  Government  life  Insur- 
ance. 

Vin.  Loans  guaranteed  or  insured  by  ths 
Veterans'  Administration. 

IX.  Out-patient    medical    treatment. 

X.  Out-patient  dental  treatment. 
XI    Prosthetic  appliances. 

Xn    Hospitalization. 
XIII.  Domiciliary  care. 
Xrv    Seelng-eye  dogs,  electronic  and  me- 
chanical equipment  for  the  blind. 

XV.  Automcbllea  or  other  conveyances. 
(Those  who  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of.  one  or 
both  legs,  result  of  war  service,  application 
before  July  1.  1950. ) 

XVI.  Special  housing. 

XVn.  Correction  of  discharges. 
JLVIIL  Correction   of   military   and   naval 
records. 

XIX.  Review  of  retirement  cases. 

XX.  Musterlng-out  pay 
XXI    Homestead  preference. 
XXn.  ClvU-service  preference. 

XXIII.  Readjustment  allowance  for  unem- 
ployment or  self-employment. 

XXIV  Reemployment. 

XXV  Employment 

XXVI  NatunUlsation  preferences. 
XXVn.  Comi.ensatlon      for     servlce-con- 

Bccted  death 

XXVUL  Pension  for  non -service-con - 
scctcd  d*sth  (World  War  I  or  II) . 

XXIX  Pension  for  non-strrlce-connsctAd 
death  (Spanish -American  War  group). 

XXX.  Social -sectirlty  death  benefits. 

XXXI.  Reimbursement  of  burial  ezpenasa. 
XXXn.  Bunal  flags. 

yxxin.  Burial  tn  national  ccmeterlsa 
XXXTV.  Headstone  or  grave  msLrker. 

XXXV.  Six  months'  dssth  gratuity. 

XXXVI.  Kdocatlonal  opportunities  for 
iblldren  of  veterans. 

XXXVn.  Homes  (instlttitlonal). 


XXXVTII.  E-xemption  from  execution,  gar- 
nishment, etc. 

XXXIX.  Loans,  contracts  of  minors,  etc. 

XXXX    Medals,  certificates,  etc. 

XU.  Meetlni?  places,  memorials,  etc.,  veter- 
ans' crganlzatlcn. 

XLII.  Pensions. 

XLUI.  Tax  and  license  fee  exemptions. 

XLIV.  Guaranteed  loans  to  widows  of 
veterans,  and  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  either  In  service  or  of  service-con- 
nected  disability  (Public  Law  475.  housing, 
moderate-income  families,  aist  Cong.). 


Esperanto 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

Oy   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord.  I  wish  to  include  a 
series  of  three  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  May  30,  31. 
and  June  1,  1950,  in  the  column  entitled 
"Jaunts  With  Jamie."  pertaining  to  Es- 
peranto, the  international  language. 

For  many  years  linguists  of  various 
nations  have  expended  their  efforts  to 
devise  and  establish  an  international 
recognition  of  a  common,  universal  lan- 
guage, which  would  further  the  cause 
of  universal  understanding.  Prom 
among  these  International  languages, 
Esperanto  alone  remained  and  is  acquir- 
ing wider  recognition  each  year. 

At  present.  Milwaukee  Is  the  head- 
quarters for  this  International  language 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  activities 
of  Its  proponents  are  ably  directed  and 
stimulated  by  Prof.  Stanley  A.  Klukow- 
skl.  The  Universal  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion has  representatives  in  every  civi- 
lized corner  of  the  world,  and  Its  object 
Is  to  obtain  universal  acceptance  of  the 
language.  Periodicals  and  reviews  are 
printed  in  that  language,  and  It  is  con- 
stantly being  used  by  teachers,  stamp 
and  coin  collectors,  and  scores  of  other 
groups  with  International  Interests. 

The  following  articles  ably  explain  the 
background,  the  objectives,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  Esperanto,  and  I  would 
therefore  like  to  call  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  honorable  colleagues: 

[Prom    the    Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Sentinel    of 
May   30,    1950 1 

MlLWAOKn  AND  ESPEIUNTO 

Well  sir.  It  s  amazing  what  goes  on  In  Mll- 
wauJiee.  For  example  Our  city  Is  the  Es- 
peranto center  of  the  United  States.  Located 
here  Is  the  Interlanguage  Foundation  and 
the  Usoua  Revuo  is  published  here,  a  monthly 
magazine  in  Esperanto  with  world-wide  cir- 
culation. 

As  schoolboys  we  had  to  learn  among  other 
facts  we  quickly  forgot,  that  Esperanto  was 
the  result  of  a  Ruaslau's  efforts  to  create 
an  International  language.  But  I  thought 
It  was  as  dead  as  peewee  golf  or  an  old  love. 

Such  Is  far  from  the  truth  as  Prof  Stanley 
A.  Klukowskl  win  tell  you  if  you  give  him 
half  a  chance.  Klukowskl  Is  the  sparkplug 
of  Esperanto  tn  Wisconsin  and  I  suspect  In 
America,  for  that  matter. 

He  Introduced  and  taught  Esperanto  for  3 
years  st  Belott  College,  where  it  Is  now  an 


accredited  course.  At  present  he  Is  Instruct- 
ing teachers  who  wlU  later  conduct  courses 
In  Esperanto  at  Catholic  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

dVK  A   LISTKN 

Now  you  may  not  be  any  more  Interested 
In  Esperanto  than  I  was  wuen  I  called  at  the 
professor's  home,  3233  South  Springfield 
Street,  but  hang  on  and  I'U  tell  you  an  as- 
tonishing story.  ' 

Klukowskl  Is  a  barrel -chested  man  of 
medium  height.  Hla  receding  hair  and  horn- 
rimmed glasses  give  him  the  appearance  of 
the  scholar  that  be  is.  He  Is  volatile,  excita- 
ble, and  even  pugnacious  on  the  subject  of 
Esperanto. 

He  had  the  stage  all  set  for  me.  A  table 
was  covered  with  Esperanto  books,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  posters,  and  even  stamps.  There 
were  scores  of  letters  from  all  over  the  world 
written  In  Esperanto. 

I  wasn  t  too  Impressed.  Besides,  I  had  a 
chip  on  my  shoulder.  "What's  wrong  with 
English  as  an  international  language?"  I 
demanded. 

•  Which  English  do  you  mean?"  he  said 
with  disarming  calnmess. 

VTHAT    IS     ENGLISH? 

He  had  me.  I  Just  looked  dumb  and  he 
went  on.  "The  King's  English.  American 
English,  or  Old  English?  Even  the  Llng\ia- 
phone  people  have  courses  In  two  kinds  of 
English.  "Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  re- 
gional dialects.  England  has  more  than  we 
do. 

"The  thing  that's  wrong  with  English,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "is  the 
same  thing  that's  wrong  with  every  other 
national  language.  In  English  grammar  the 
rules  and  the  exceptions  total  654.  Twenty- 
two  hundred  In  French  and  from  300  to  1,000 
In  other  national  languages. 

"Esperanto  Is  based  on  root  words.  There 
are  only  16  grammatical  rules  and  no  ex- 
ceptions. The  entire  grammar  can  be  mas- 
tered In  2  hours.  Leo  Tolstoy  (War  and 
Peace  and  Anna  Karenlna)  learned  it  in  1 
hour  "  As  they  say  in  radio,  he  was  really 
punching  his  commercial. 

"There  are  158  primary  words,  part  of 
which  are  45  correlatives,  83  prepositions, 
and  37  affixes.  When  one  learns  100  words  of 
Esperanto  he  has  a  working  vocabulary  of 
3.000  words.  This  is  because  of  the  flexibUlty 
of  the  suffixes  and  prefixes." 

By  now  he  was  using  his  right  forefinger 
like  a  dueling  sword  and  was  chasing  me 
around  the  table. 

"It  takes  only  one-twentieth  of  the  time 
to  learn  Esperanto  that  It  does  to  learn  a 
national  language.  It  Is  the  clearest  and 
most  exact  language  In  existence.  One  Tord 
means  Just  one  thing.  It  is  completely  pho- 
netic. One  letter  has  one  sound.  Every  word 
is  written  as  it  is  spoken  and  pronounced  as 
It  is  written. 

"Here's  an  example  of  English,  'Can  you 
open  a  can?'  Such  a  duplication  of  sound 
and  such  a  variance  of  meaning  of  words 
spelled  the  same  way  could  never  happen  in 
Esperanto. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "have  I  answered  yoxit 
question,  'What's  wrong  with  English  as  an 
International  language?' 

"Indubitably,  sir, "  I  said. 


(From    the    Milwaukee    (Wis)    Sentinel    of 

May  31,  1950| 

More  Anotrr  Esperanto 

Prof.  Stanley  A.  Klukowskl  thinks  the  best 
thing  that's  happening  to  the  world  is  Es- 
peranto and  has  little  patience  with  anyone 
who  is  indifferent  to  this  phenomenon. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  demanded,  "the  world 
has  2.796  lancua'^es  to  contend  with?  How 
can  we  hope  for  world  understanding  unless 


we  have  a  common  language  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

"Esperanto  is  the  only  one  of  350  attempts 
at  an  International  lang\iage  to  survive,  in- 
cluding basic  English.  Today  nearly  20,000,- 
000  people  in  all  parts  of  the  w<x-ld  speak, 
read,  and  write  Esperanto." 

I  think  we  should  Interrupt  Professor  Klu- 
kowskl for  a  moment  to  give  you  his  back- 
ground. He  was  born  54  years  ago  in  War- 
saw. Poland.  At  an  early  age  he  met  Dr. 
L.  Zamenhof,  a  Polish-Russian  physician 
who  had  devised  Esperanto  and  had  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Dr.  Esperanto. 

When  I  told  Klukowskl  that  the  need  for 
a  common  lang^uage  In  Poland  must  have 
been  terrific  and  that  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  many  languages  must  have  been  spo- 
ken, he  exploded. 

"One  hundred  miles.  Why  In  Warsaw  in 
a  single  block  there  were  Poles,  Russians. 
Germans,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  and  others,  all 
speaking  their  own  language  and  all  sus- 
picious of  each  other  because  they  had  no 
means  of  communication. 

"Matter  of  fact  'Esperanto'  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  'sperare'  which  means  'to 
hope.'  That  was  what  inspired  Dr.  Zamen- 
hof to  devise  an  International  language — the 
hope  of  a  better  understanding." 

HZ  STAETES  AT  1« 

Klukowskl  learned  Esperanto  at  the  age  of 
14  but  lost  Interest  In  It  as  he  continued  to 
learn  national  languages.  He  speaks  Polish, 
German,  Russian,  and  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  all  Slavic  languages.  He  apologizes 
for  his  English  which  he  speaks  beautifully, 
but  with  a  slight  accent,  and  says  he  never 
studied  It. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  to  write  for 
Polish  papers  and  at  one  time  contributed  to 
42  of  them  in  nearly  as  many  countries.  A 
prolific  and  skillful  writer  In  hla  native  lan- 
guage, Klukowskl  has  written  seven  books 
of  prose  and  poetry  which  have  received  high 
praise.  He  has  Just  completed  his  eighth 
book,  now  In  the  galley-proof  stage,  a  336- 
page  textbook  on  Esperanto. 

The  professor's  Interest  In  Esperanto  re- 
vived in  1937.  More  than  ever  he  saw  the 
need  of  an  International  language,  and  pref- 
erably a  neutral  language,  as  the  basis  of 
International  understanding. 

World  War  II  Increased  this  Interest.  He 
had  three  sons  In  the  service,  two  In  the 
Air  Corps  and  one  in  the  Infantry.  Two  of 
the  boys  are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  aviator,  who  won  the  Dls- 
tinguisl^ed  Flying  Cross,  is  now  studying  for 
his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

THIS  18  THX  PBOBLXK 

"Knowledge  of  a  second  language  Is  a  val- 
uable cultural  asset,"  declares  Klukowskl, 
"but  with  Esperanto  It  is  much  more  than 
that.  Dr.  BJorn  CoUinder,  professor  of 
Plnno-Ugrlan  languages  at  the  University  of 
Upsala.  Sweden,  and  visiting  exchange  pro- 
fessor of  the  xmlverslties  of  Indiana  and  Min- 
nesota in  1947-48.  says.  'If  the  world  were  not 
governed  by  as  little  wisdom  as  It  Is,  Esper- 
anto v'ould  already  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  schools  of  all  lands.  If  one  asks  me  how 
the  world  language  problem  should  be  solved, 
my  answer  is:  It  Is  solved  already  In  Esper- 
anto. The  problem  Is  only  to  get  the  solu- 
tion accepted  by  those  who  are  In  power."  " 


[From    the    Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Sentinel    of 
June  1.  19501 

Who  Uses  Esperanto? 
"Pope  Plus  xn.  speaks  Esperanto,"  says 
Prof.  Stanley  V.  Klukowskl,  Wisconsin's  lead- 
ing Esperanto  enthusiast,  "and  the  'Vatican 
radio  frequently  broadcasts  programs  in  Es- 
peranto." 


Klukowskl  went  on  to  give  oa  more  facts 
about  this  international  language  which  up- 
ward of  20,000.000  people  speak. 

Stalin  q>eaks  Esperanto  although  this  lan- 
guage has  been  taboo  In  Russia  since  the 
war.  Brazil  insists  that  Its  state  function- 
aries know  Esperanto  and  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments send  out  reports  of  international 
Interest  In  this  language. 

Several  of  the  continental  European  radio 
stations  broadcast  dally,  and  British  stations 
frequently,  in  Esperanto.  A  group  of  foreign 
wireless  stations  known  as  the  Worid  Relay 
League  uses  Esperanto  for  testing  because 
of  its  clarity  and  exactness  of  meaning.  For- 
eign radio  amateurs  communicate  with 
brother  hams  in  neighboring  countries  la 
Esperanto. 

The  United  Nations  has  Issued  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  In  Esperanto. 

Bsperantlsts  do  not  claim  universal  tise  of 
their  language  will  end  wars,  but  that  world 
peace  does  depend  upon  a  better  understand- 
ing and  that  such  an  understanding  is  only 
possible  by  using  a  common  language — pref- 
erably a  neutral  language  because  every  na- 
tion Is  Intensely  proud  of  Its  own  tongti*. 

rssNCR  Binm  uncbm 

A  case  In  point,  according  to  Klukowskl, 
Is  that  French  was  long  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  When  it  was  not  used  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations,  France  got  mad 
and  Introduced  the  veto  which  Is  now  plagu- 
ing the  United  Nations. 

"This  fact."  says  Klukowskl,  "gives  added 
significance  to  the  recent  action  of  President 
Vincent  Aurlol,  of  France.  He  petitioned  the 
United  Nations  to  use  Esperanto  for  world 
communication." 

The  Universal  Esperanto  Association  has 
representatives  in  every  civilized  comer  ct 
the  world.  Its  object  Is,  of  course,  to  get 
universal  acceptance  of  the  language.  More 
than  100  Esperanto  periodicals  are  printed. 

An  international  medical  review  Is  pub- 
lished in  Esperanto.  Stamp  and  coin  col- 
lectors make  use  of  this  language  as  means 
of  communication  as  do  teachers  and  scores 
of  other  groups  with  International  interests. 
Each  Boy  Scout  who  learns  Esperanto  re- 
ceives a  merit  badge. 

Among  the  religious  groups  Interested  in 
Esperanto  are:  The  Christian  International 
League,  International  Catholic  Association, 
and  the  Esperanto  Quakers'  Association. 

Business  firms  are  Invading  foreign  mar- 
kets with  Esperanto.  Among  them  are 
Dutch.  Scandinavian,  and  British  airlines, 
summer  and  health  resorts.  Klukowskl 
showed  me  elaborately  colored  brochures  and 
one-sheet  posters  printed  In  Esperanto. 

Wt'MM  BEHIND 

"Only  the  United  SUtes  lags."  he  said 
sadly.  "Forty-five  years  ago  the  State  of 
Maryland  Included  Esperanto  In  Its  schools, 
but  not  much  was  done  about  it." 

"Three  years  ago,"  he  continued,  "West 
Virginia  attempted  to  attract  foreign  tourists 
to  the  State  by  publishing  a  guide  book  In 
Esperanto.  But  it  was  a  mimeographed 
affair  and  a  feeble  attempt  alongside  the 
beautiful  printing  Jobs  the  Europeans  and 
South  Americans  are  doing." 

Klukowskl  showed  me  some  of  the  classics 
which  have  been  translated  Into  Esperanto — 
Dickens,  Goethe,  Papinl,  Shakespeare. 

"Don't  they  lose  some  of  their  beauty  In 
the  translating?"     I  asked. 

"No."  he  repUed.  "they  become  even  more 
beautiful.  In  Esperanto  you  can  express 
every  shade  of  thought  and  meaning  in  exact 
words.  You  do  not  have  to  do  it  by  Infer- 
ence." 

Then  he  showed  me  a  Bible  printed  in 
Esperanto.  He  turned  to  Genesis  11:  1  and 
translated  the  verse,  "Upon  the  entire  earth 
there  was  one  language  and  one  tongue." 
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EXTENSION  OP  RESLKRKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

CF  CHTO 

DJ  THE  KCUSX  OF  RIPRESE>rTATI%*ES 
Mondaw.  June  2S.  1950 

Mr.  JZNKIxa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remArt-*  in  the  Ric- 
c»B.  I  wish  lo  have  printed  m  the  Rscoxo 
•ome  observations  and  recommendaiicn5 
that  Mr  O  M.  Strackbein  made  m  a 
eommunlcaiion  to  Hon.  Gordon  Gray 
tfMUinjr  vixh  forei^  trade.  Mr  Strack- 
biin  IS  an  authority  on  this  subject  and 
represents  many  persons  who  are  vitally 
Interested  in  some  phase*  of  foreign 
trade: 
OEsnrTjTTOxs    avb    RFCo»*mr>T»4TTc>KS    Pmc- 

snvTTS  ro  Hox   Oo«i»o?c  G«»t    Spbtwl  Aa- 

aBTTilMT  TO  TKT  PWSnjtWT .  VT  THI  N'4TTOW*L 

Labi  «-MAXAauiKirr  Cocwcn.  o*  FoaiXCN- 
TlA&i  PoLiCT,  Jcx«  19.  1950 
We  und«rstAr.d  that  Tour  mission  *s  spe- 
cial Mftuutat  to  the  President  includes  the 
ah>plnc  at  our  fcre-^^-trade  policy,  ecpecl&l- 
ly  M  K  is  influenced  by  the  ccntinuinic  dol- 
lar ^p  uid  the  coming  expiration  of  the 
concreefttoQAl  ^ant  of  ud  to  the  European 
countries  under  the  Marshall  plan  in  1962. 
Our  uiieresi  in  the  ch*racter  of  this  policy 
Is  direct  and  ritAl.  The  contUtiocs  u.ider 
which  cocnpetnive  imports  are  ^ulmitted  Into 
this  country  are  of  the  utmot^t  importance 
to  tis.  We  Wish  to  place  spe<:ljd  emphasis 
tipoo  the  condJUons  under  vl^ch  Impurta- 
ticn  of  compeuuve  goods  takes  place. 

These  conditions  can  detenaine  whether 
Imports  wiil  be  helpful  to  our  economy.  In- 
<l:3ere:;t,  or  Injurious,  whether  they  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  market  with  s  minimum  of 
disruption  or  whether  they  viil  break  the 
price  structure,  depress  wages,  curtail  em- 
pioycicnt.  and  iead  to  stagn^.tlon  and  re- 
trenchment of  Industry  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  investment  and  expa-tislon  plans. 

Obsession  with  the  idea  of  removii.g  the 
dollar  gap  and  orereagerneas  lo  balance  our 
loreign  ua^le  account  by  the  simple  device 
of  Increasing  is^pwrts  can  endioiger  millions 
of  }ob6  in  thu  country  and  reduce  the  flow 
oi  Skoney  into  )ob>produclng  Livektments  to 
the  point  of  wrecking  the  possiblluy  of  an 
orderly   expanding  economy. 

On  the  ether  hand,  importt  need  not  be 
reetncted.  much  less  reduced.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  potential  injury  wh.ch  we  call  to 
your  attention. 

This  will  become  clear  tf  w<s  inquire  into 
and  anaiTxe  the  manner  in  vtiich  foreign 
eompet:'.ion  makes  Itself  felt. 

If  the  Imported  goods  are  noncompetitive 
but  complementary  to  our  econonaT  they  are 
of  no  cx>nceTO  to  us  so  long  as  they  remain  In 
t.'^st  category.  Some  65  perceat  of  our  Im- 
pcrts  are  and  lor..g  hate  t>e«n  of  that  char- 
acter and   they   are   free  of   duty 

Therefore  »e  aj-e  concerned  only  with  S5 
to  40  per<^nt  of  our  imparts  In  the  re- 
mainder we  pracuce  free  trad.t. 

The  imports  that  do  compete  with  do- 
meetic  products  are  tJot  ail  on  the  same  com- 
peutive  fooling.  Uany  Imp'jru.  after  pay- 
ment of  duty,  enjoy  a  disUnct  price  ad- 
Tantage  in  this  market,  others  do  not.  but 
succeed  in  attracung  consumers  at  higher 
prices  than  those  «>ffered  by  doraeatlc  prodtic- 
ers.  Theec  are  lom^u  rxxI'  that  have  a 
sp«elaJ  preaUge  value  QuaM'y  winee.  per- 
fuskaa.  and  some  shoes  are  of  vhla  ctiaracter. 
However,  tbaea  do  not  represent  large  volume 
Importa  aa»d  cannot  be  depetided  upon  to 
doae  the  dollar  gap.  Lower  lu;  of  Uie  prices 
on  such  gorjds  would  prob^bl)  daisui^e  their 
pr«auj(e  aad  shrink  theu  s<Ucs. 


Consequently  we  are  concerned  principally 
with  the  goods  that  enjoy  a  distinct  competi- 
tive price  advantage  in  this  market.  Thes« 
are  the  goods  that  compete  with  a  wide  mis- 
cellany ot  domestic  indusuiea  ranging  from 
small  to  medium  in  sire.  The  foreign  com- 
petitive advantage  In  such  Instances  reside* 
almost  altoitether  in  the  lower  wa^es  pre- 
vailing in  other  countries  in  comparison  with 
the  United  Stales. 

They  are  not.  en  the  other  hand,  the 
gcxxis  that  are  mass-produced  in  this  coun- 
try In  such  R.xxls  we  have  trenerally  suc- 
ceed In  oxit-produclng  other  countries. 
Our  higher  wa<e  rates  are  offset  by  our 
h;,:her  productivity  and  the  combination 
leads  to  relatively  low  unit  costs. 

Why  do  we.  both  latx>r  and  management, 
fear  foreign  competition  th.^t  la  t>ased  prin- 
dpaily  on  a  price  advantage? 

The  answer  ahould  be  obvious.  Labor 
fears  the  waize  competition.  This  is  better 
understijod  when  labor's  concern  over  the 
d.imaglng  competitive  effects  of  sweatshop 
wu^*s  In  our  own  country  is  recalled.  Labor 
knows  that  employers  who  pay  fair  wages 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  if  they 
must  sell  in  the  same  market  in  competition 
with  goo<ls  that  enjoy  a  price  advantage  de- 
rived from  lower  wages.  It  knows  that  the 
higher  ■xai^e  levels  are  menaced  by  the  lower 
rates;  that  the  employers  who  pay  the  higher 
rates  will  be  under  severe  competitive  pres- 
sure to  lower  their  wages  and  that  in  any 
event  waare  increases  under  the  circtim- 
stances  are  out  of  the  question.  Recogni- 
tion of  these  facts  led  to  the  enactment  of 
national  minimum-wage  legislation. 

Industry's  ownerstiip  and  manaeement 
fear  such  Imports  because  of  the  pressure 
they  exert  upon  the  price  level  and  because 
of  the  dlfflculty  of  measuring  the  domestic 
market  for  their  own  goods  under  the  clr- 
cunutances.  If  the  affected  industries  were 
monopolistic  in  character,  the  foreign  com- 
petition might  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
favor  to  the  consumer.  However,  the  Indus- 
tries that  are  faced  with  foreign  competition 
are  not  the  concentrated,  gigantic  Indus- 
tries that  thrive  on  mass  production.  They 
are  the  smaller  industries  in  which  compe- 
tition is  keen  and  the  number  of  companies 
In  operation  quite  high. 

Fear  of  competitive  imports  as  destroyers 
of  the  price  structure  Is  most  Justified  In  a 
buyer's  market.  In  a  seller's  market,  such 
Bf>  ruled  in  the  postwar  era  to  varying  degrees 
in  this  country,  fear  of  low-priced  competi- 
tion is  without  foundation,  except  as  a  pre- 
cautionary view  of  the  future. 

In  a  buyer's  market  the  threat  or  actuality 
of  low-priced  fjreien  competition  disrupts 
the  market  and  dlsturbe  wages  and  employ- 
ment ( 1 )  because  the  potential  supply  of  the 
goods  available  for  shipment  at  low  prices  la 
liot  known:  or  (2)  because  a  large  volume 
Is  known  or  thought  to  be  available. 

Under  such  circum^tancs  the  wholesale 
d  jmesuc  buyers  who  deal  in  t)oth  domesuc 
and  imported  products  hold  the  whip  hand 
over  the  domestic  producers.  When  these 
wholesale  buyers  send  their  buying  agents 
overseas,  the  domestic  producers  are  seiaed 
With  uncertainty  and  fear.  They  may  t>« 
wholly  in  the  dark  about  the  transactions  of 
these  roving  buyers  and  the  degree  of  their 
success  In  finding  suitably  low-priced  sup- 
plies. Meantime,  the  domestic  wholesalers 
can  play  on  the  fears  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  extract  price  concessions  from 
them. 

What  happens  to  domestic  production  un- 
d^  such  circ  urns  lances  7  The  production 
planning  department  receives  the  depress- 
ing news  from  the  sales  estimating  depcurt- 
ment.  and  trims  the  pnxluction  schedules 
according  y. 

At  tills  point  labor  feels  the  Impact.  Not 
■o  many  iiands  are  needed  to  pr<jduce  the 
reduced  output.  In  time  the  domestic  pn>- 
ducer.  m  order  to  obtain  some  business,  be- 
gins to  trim  his  prices.     Now  he  has  less  pro- 


duction at  lower  prices  and  this  reduces  the 
money  return  out  of  which  wages  arc  paid 
and  profits  realized. 

As  he  reduces  his  prices  he  may  soon  learn 
that  his  foreign  competition  can  still  under- 
bid him.  It  is  then  that  he  calls  for  in- 
creased tariff  protection.  The  seller's  mar- 
ket Is  now  a  receding  memory.  The  future 
Kxjks  exceedingly  dark  In  view  of  the  fast- 
developing  foreign  competition.  This  haa 
not  yet  been  fully  tested  but  is  destined  to 
grow  more  intense. 

If  the  domestic  producer  now  finds  that 
his  Government  as  a  matter  of  policy  seeks 
to  increase  Imports  by  lowering  the  remain- 
ing protection,  he  is  faced  with  a  most  dif- 
ficult question.  He  must  balance  the  pos- 
sibility of  shriniting  sales  at  lower  prices  and 
possible  bankruptcy  against  the  hopes  of 
liquidating  In  time  to  save  a  part  of  lila 
assets.  His  other  hope  Is  that  his  Govern- 
ment will  Institute  such  conditions  of  Im- 
portation as  will  assure  him  competitive 
parity  in  the  domestic  market  or  limit  the 
Imports  to  a  predetermined  percentage  of 
domestic  consumption. 

In  some  cases,  as  where  imports  come  from 
countries  of  widely  different  competitive 
levels,  a  single  rate  of  duty  will  not  create 
competitive  parity.  A  rate  that  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  Imports  from  countries  of 
relatively  high  labor  standards  would  be  too 
low  to  offer  protection  against  low-standard 
countries,  while  rates  that  would  be  high 
enough  against  the  latter  would  te  excessive 
against  the  former. 

Under  such  cLcumstances  quota  limita- 
tions, based  upon  a  previous  representa- 
tive period  of  Imports  and  provided  with 
reasonable  elasticity  to  accommodate 
ciianges  In  production,  would  remedy  the 
deficiency  of  the  tariff  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  disruptive  features  of  low-priced 
competitive  imports  described  above.  If 
the  quantity  disposable  for  shipment  to 
this  country  were  known  in  advance,  the 
fears  of  domestic  producers  could  be  allayed. 
They  could  plan  production  with  greater 
confidence  and  proceed  with  such  expansion 
and  other  plans  as  they  might  have,  without 
distraction  from  the  unknown  Impact  of  im- 
ports. 

Quite  certainly  many  industries  would  Ise 
glad  to  accept  a  greater  volume  of  competi- 
tive imports  than  those  pnsently  flowing 
in  if  they  had  the  assurance  "hat  the  quan- 
tity would  in  any  case  not  exceed  a  fixed 
limit. 

Quota  limitations  would  rot  be  suitable 
to  all  products.  In  some  instances  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  would  be  excessive. 
Where  the  tariff  is  not  deflcle  it  In  the  man- 
ner described  above  and  wl.ere  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  create  competitive  parity  be- 
tween imports  and  domestic  jiroducts  in  our 
home  market,  the  tariff  need  not  be  supple- 
mented by  quotas. 

Quotas  should  not  be  cond"mned  In  prin- 
ciple merely  because  they  n-ay  be  used  as 
highly  restrictive  devices  against  trade.  We 
hope  that  in  advising  the  President  you 
will  find  It  desirable  to  lift  'he  broad  con- 
demnation of  quotas  as  exj  tressed  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  c  ogmatlc  rejec- 
tion of  all  quotas  because  bc  me  quotas  are 
undesirable  has  no  place  in  fc reign  trade  ad- 
ministration. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  Is  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  foreign 
production  that  has  characte:  ized  the  tarlJl- 
reductlon  program  since  Its  beginning. 

This  deficiency  has  led  to  t  iriff  reductions 
by  a  procedure  that  cannot  fcp  characterised 
much  higher  than  rule-of- thumb.  There 
has  been  wholly  inadequate  nformatlon  on 
exactly  those  competitive  factors  tliat  most 
perturb  and  disturb  dome  ;tlc  producers. 
Only  fragmentary  data  are  o  i  hand  on  for- 
eign enterprises  that  produc  •  for  export  to 
this  market.  Too  little  is  known  of  the 
equipment  and  machinery,  lis  character  in 


terms  of  productivity  and  obsolescence  or 
its  embodiment  of  modern  technology.  Not 
eitoug.a  is  known  of  the  potential  output  for 
export.  The  extent  of  modem  installations 
and  to  what  degree  they  will  lead  to  still 
lower  costs:  wage  rates  in  particular  indus- 
tries and  relative  productivity  of  labor  com- 
pared with  our  own — these  and  similar  fac- 
tors that  determine  competitive  potentials 
are  too  much  In  the  dark. 

One  reason  for  this  deficiency  of  informa- 
tion lies  In  the  Instructions  under  which  our 
foreign  commercial  representatives.  1.  e.. 
commercial  attach^,  trade  commissioners, 
and  consuls,  operate.  They  have  been  keyed 
to  determine  and  report  on  the  market,  ac- 
tual and  potential,  for  American  products 
abroad,  and  en  market  trends  and  develop- 
ment. Fuller  and  more  complete  types  of  re- 
ports are  being  rendered  but  not  so  sys- 
tematically that  they  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  lack  of  data  for  proper  tariff-adjustment 
procedures  Is  therefore  very  pronounced. 

We  have  overseas  many  hundred  of  com- 
mercial, labor,  and  agricultural  attaches, 
trade  commissioners,  and  consuls.  Under 
appropriate  instructions  their  reports  could 
produce  much  Information  of  the  kind  that 
Is  now  lacking. 

We  hope  that  you  as  adviser  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  foreign  trade  will  call  to  his  at- 
tention the  deficiency  of  which  we  com- 
plain and  urge  that  a  remedy  be  instituted 
through  a  revision  of  departmental  instruc- 
tions to  Foreign  Service  personnel. 

Unquestionably  the  European  phase  of  the 
dollar  gap  Is  not  the  limit  of  your  com- 
mission. The  Japanese  phase  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  European  since  only  mis- 
chief can  come  from  consideration  of  the 
one  without  the  other.  An  impressive  num- 
ber of  the  import  items  from  Japan  are  com.- 
petlttve  with  these  from  Europe.  If  the  West 
or  the  East  seeks  to  preempt  our  market. 
through  failure  of  coordination,  great  em- 
barrassment may  follow.  The  United  States 
Is  only  one  market.  Its  absorptive  capacity 
Is  not  unlimited. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  set  in  motion 
the  much-needed  coordination  of  the  ECA 
dollar-gap  plans  with  those  of  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  recovery  of  Japan. 
O.  R.  Str.\ckbein, 

Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
commencement  address  made  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Riverhead 
School  at  a  banquet  tendered  to  them  by 
the  alumni  on  Saturday,  June  24.  1950, 
at  Riverhead.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.: 

One  of  the  penalties  of  inviting  a  speaker 
to  speak  is  not  alone  does  he  accept,  but 
more  often  than  not  chooses  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  even  though  he  is  given  an  as- 
slgneJi  topic,  either  by  design,  some  vagary 
or  quaint  conceit,  he  invariably  talks  on  the 
Bubject  nearest  his  heart. 

Thus  If  I  were  committed  to  talk  on  either 
cannibals  or  that  strange  modern  musical 
manifestation  known  as  '  be-bop,"  I  would 
doubtlessly  by  comparison  and  allusion  wind 
us  b;  talking  about  goveriimect.    I  might 


remark,  for  example,  that  both  cannibals 
and  politicians  ot>serve  ancient  and  locally 
acceptable  formulas  for  destroying  and  as- 
similating their  honorable  enemies.  Or  if  I 
discussed  be-bop — that  is  if  I  know  what 
be-lx)p  is — and  I  think  it  is  that  jumping 
Jangle  that  is  so  very  unlike  traditional 
vrlstles-able  things  made  of  octaves  and 
notes  with  flats  and  sharps  and  semi-quavers 
and  piannisslmos — I  might  remark:  That 
the  old  barl>er-shop-chord  type  of  govem- 
msnt  in  which  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  departments  made  a  quartet  with 
the  electorate  singing  bass.  Is  being  drowned 
out  by  the  random  dischords  of  be-bop 
bands  comprised  of   noisy   pressure  groups. 

And  now.  having  warned  you  and  shown 
you  how  my  mind  is  really  tethered  in  the 
field  of  government.  I  might  say  I  was  not 
assigned  a  subject  this  evening.  I  have, 
however,  carefully  chosen  one  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  me  to  range  the  span  from 
the  departure  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the 
garden  to  the  very  day  of  the  graduation  of 
those  honored  here  tonight  by  the  alumni. 
My  subject  is  education. 

The  emphasis  in  religious  training  has  long 
been  laid  on  morality  but  if  mankind  is  to 
continue  to  make  this  agony  of  evolution 
worth  while,  secular  education  as  well  must 
be  trended  to  make  all  other  things  sec- 
ondary collaterals  to  a  sense  of  values. 

Education  began,  tiie  Old  Testament  tells 
us,  with  the  l>estowal  of  a  latent  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Education.  I  think,  is  the 
process  by  which  this  perception  is  height- 
ened; the  medium  through  which  recogni- 
tion miist  come,  and  in  its  final  analysis, 
education  is  no  more.  Beyond  that  point 
conduct  controls.  Beyond  that  point  integ- 
rity and  restraint  must  take  over  and  give 
practicing  proof  that  lessons  learned  have 
been  integrated  into  that  rare  amalgam  of 
instinct,  awareness,  and  intelligence  we  know 
as  Judgment. 

Education,  you  may  protest,  is  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  having 
so  recently  passed  a  series  of  examinations 
unpopularly  known  as  regents — and  inci- 
dentally, I  personally  did  not  prepare  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  and  pLe&d  innocent,  regent 
though  I  be — having  recently  passed  these 
exams  so  full  of  exact  figures  and  unalter- 
able facts.  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 
But  these  things— the  long  history  lessens, 
the  syntax,  the  nicety  of  tenses,  the  com- 
plicated formulas  that  may  lay  the  grotmd 
work  on  which  one  here  may  climb  up  in 
nuclear  physics  to  evolve  a  formula  that 
would  make  the  atom  bomb  as  much  a  relic 
as  the  crossbow — these  so-called  subjects 
are  instrumentalities,  mere  workmen's  things 
out  of  educations  tool  box,  like  the  slide 
rule  or  the  arucible.  or  that  good  friend, 
the  eraser. 

Erudition,  as  1  see  it,  is  a  mere  byprodtict 
of  education.  Our  technical  know-how, 
world-astonishing  as  it  is.  is  also  a  by- 
product. That  which  we  are  seeking  to 
develop  is  a  mature  Individual.  When  we 
have  done  that,  the  educator's  Job  has  been 
done.  Perhaps  I  should  say  it  wUl  have  been 
done  when  we  can  mentor  individuals  into 
responding  maturity,  for  we  cannot  examine 
our  collective  conscience  today  without  be- 
ing appalled  by  our  un:.versal  shortcom- 
ings. There  are  times  we  all  know  the  mood 
of  depression,  lightened  with  puzzled  hope, 
which  prompted  Goethe  to  write  his  friend 
Zelter  that  it  was  "hard  to  understand  how 
a  man  could  endure  the  \?orld  for  40  years 
when  he  had  seen  Its  absurdity  even  in  his 
youth.  A  part  of  the  ridd.e  seems  to  »>e  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  each  one  of  us  haa 
something  of  his  very  ow:a  which  he  hopes 
to  develop  by  letting  it  ext^rciae  itsell." 

"This  curious  element  in  our  being,"  as 
Goethe  goes  on  to  describe  it.  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  it  worth  while  to  even  at- 
tempt the  onerous  process  of  educating. 


It  Is  this  tMislc  urge  that  concen»  itaelf 
with  good  and  evU.  or  with  right  and  wrong 
as  we  term  good  and  evil  when  they  inter- 
fere with  man's  established  custom  or  recog- 
nized privilege.  This  basic  urge  encom- 
passes our  sole  hope  f ch'  advance.  Within  us 
there  Ues  so  great  and  awe-inspiring  a  po- 
tential for  development,  that  it  seems  to  me 
unless  we  foster  and  further  it.  tliere  is  little 
point  in  multiplying  in  perpetuity.  W« 
might  as  well  be  fossiiind  immediately  like 
pre-NeoUthlc  flies  in  the  amber  of  time  and 
be  considered  in  eons  to  become  antliropo- 
logical  curiosities  by  some  new  and  different 
specie  that  wUi  take  over  tills  globe  now  al- 
lotted to  us  as  our  share  of  the  universe. 

We  dare  not  continue  to  constrict  our 
spiritual  growth.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
the  need  for  perfecting  it  is  patent;  the 
manner  of  perfecting  it  is  anything  but  com- 
prehensive. It  narrows  to  the  individual  as 
does  birth  Itself,  and  like  birth  it  U  tortu- 
ous and  slow.  The  first  requirement  of  the 
newtmn  that  Is  to  continue  to  live  on.  is 
hunger — hunger  for  air  and  sustenance. 
Without  that  innate  hunger,  death  follows 
fast.  And  so  it  is  with  the  true  objective 
of  education.  Unless  we  do  that  which  the 
Bible  urges — "hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness'— all  our  amassing  of  encyclopedic 
lore  wiU  avail  us  little. 

This  is  the  first  elemental  of  our  quest, 
and  ftmdamental  in  it  is  the  need  for  dla- 
crimination.  If  we  were  truly  discriminat- 
ing, tf  intelligently  and  fastidiously  we  choM 
the  best  each  time  we  had  a  choice,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  talk  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion. True  discrimination  would  preclude 
intolerance. 

True  discrimination  by  the  populace 
would  prove  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual, clarify  his  rights  and  assure  their  con- 
tinuance. True  discrimination  would  fix 
upon  the  mode  of  government  under  which 
these  rights  would  he  protected,  for  In  the 
ultimate  analysis,  this  la  the  sole  fimctlon 
of  government. 

Since  the  capacity  of  man  for  understand- 
ing, like  everything  else  in  this  most  delight- 
fully variable  of  worlds,  runs  not  merely  in 
small  arcs  but  great  parabolas,  there  will 
never  come  a  simultaneous  meeting  of  all 
minds,  and  thus  opinion  wlU  line  up  in 
majorities  and  minorities.  The  rabid  con- 
cern proponents  of  good  government  exer- 
cise for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  the 
very  willingness  of  the  majority  to  America, 
at  least,  to  recognize  and  project  those 
rights,  is  admission  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  is  not  always  so  sure  that  to  hav- 
tog  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  with  It,  It 
has  the  t)est  of  the  mass. 

To  qtKDte  Goethe  agato,  he  said.  "Ivery- 
thtog  that  Is  great  and  wise.  Is  confined  to 
a  mtoority.  It  is  unthtokable  that  wisdom 
ever  be  popular.  Passion  and  prejudice* 
may  be,  but  reason  will  always  be  the  posaes- 
sion  of  the  excellent  few."  While  I  am  not 
wholly  concurrent  with  him  and  look  hope- 
fully to  education  to  narrow  the  divergence 
of  views,  as  a  worker  to  public  affairs  I 
come  more  and  more  to  realize  the  popular 
is  not  always  the  good,  propagiinda  to  the 
contrary. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  into  dvUization, 
far  enough  to  realize  by  revlewtog  history 
that  we  in  America  have  as  fine  a  framework 
for  life  and  growth  as  any  nation  haa  ever 
devised. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  world  that  we  understand  this 
to  all  its  rounded  significance.  So  long  •• 
we  do  thoroughdy  understand  it  here  to 
America,  we  wUl  not  be  attracted  to  foreign 
isms  that  are  at  best  pseudo-poUtical  since 
they  wish  only  to  use  government  as  a  force 
to  distribute  property  and  power  and  en- 
force manners  and  modes.  We  have  a  form 
of  government  that  warrants  preserving,  and 
If  we  are  educated  to  the  potot  where  we 
can  truly  evaluate  it.  we  wiU  not  poxnlt  It 
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tc   b*  destro^vd   or   J»op*r«U»  Jt   by   theo- 
rrOckl  foreiTa  into  ><i«ol>nfi(Al  b»ck  Tarda 

Not  too  lonit  »co  I  c^tmc*^  oa  Tbt  IJrt 
of  0«ncr«l  rrAocu  Marion.  Um  IteToIution- 
arr  b«r>  kncm-n  m  the  Sw«Eip  l^cn  as  «tU- 
t*n  bT  Bornr  aod  We«n».  aid  found  tUereia 
a  parafr&pji  or  two  I  tbcjgbt  aptly  c^^n- 
teaipi>ran««o'a»  Is  apeaiin*  of  the  Mlnut* 
Mm,  G^c«ra:  Uar.ar..  Use  CaroluU«n.  attrl- 
but<«  '.htti  coura^  in  a  day  when  eCucation 
va«  d(«rlr  bou^bt.  to  tht  free  Bcbools  of 
MAssacausrtu.  "To  a  xtmi  ibey  have  been 
tAxizbt  to  read;  to  a  man  they  hare  been 
Inctrurted  to  know,  and  dearer  than  lUe  to 
pnae.  the  Mc«Kln<s  o!  freedom  " 

Uanon  coea  on.  "In  «hort.  my  dear  «lr."* 
be  tayv  "men  will  alwayi  fti;ht  for  their 
(cTemment.  accordins  to  their  aenM  of  tta 
TaJue  To  ra-ue  I*,  arifcht.  tbey  mu»t  under- 
stand tt.  Thu  they  cannot  do  without  educa- 
Moo  •  •  •  and  the  more  perfect  the 
fovemment  the  fT»at*r  the  duty  to  m-ike  H 
weU  known  Seiiiah  and  cppres»ire  povern- 
mecu.  Indeed,  a*  Chnsi  obaeryes.  must  hai« 
tbj*  lijiit.  and  fear  to  c -me  t'  it.  becaus* 
their  deeds  are  evu.  But  a  fair  and  cheap 
(ovemntent  like  our  republic,  'lonfs  for  the 
ttfbt.  and  rejoicea  to  come  to  the  lifiht.  that 
It  may  be  manifeat«d  to  be  from  God.  and 
weU  worth  ail  the  t-t^Uance  and  ra^nr  that 
an  enlightened  nation  can  rally  for  lu  de- 
fen««. 

"And.  Ood  knowa.  a  pood  government  can 
hardly  ever  be  half  anxtoua  enough  to  give 
Its  cRixens  a  thorough  knowledge  of  lu  own 
rroellenciea  '  Marlon  goM  on.  •'For  as  some 
of  the  moat  vaiuable  truth«.  for  lack  of 
careful  ptomulgatinn.  have  been  .oct;  ao  tha 
beet  government  on  earth.  If  not  duly  known 
and  pnaed.  may  be  subverted. 

"Ambuiou*  demagogues  will  rise,  and  tha 
people  through  ignorance,  and  love  of  change, 
wiU  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  be  formed. 
and  bloody  battles  fought.  And  after  deso> 
latlng  their  country  with  all  the  horrors  of 
clrtl  war.  th*  guilty  survivors  wUl  have  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  Iron  yokes  of  some 
st«m  u«urper.  and  like  beaeu  of  burden,  to 
drag,  unpitied.  those  gallir^  chains  which 
they  have  nveted  upon  themselves  forever." 
Th«*e  wt»-ds  of  Marlon  s  seem  stirring  to 
me.  There  U  a  quality  of  civic  excitement 
about  them  that  activated  so  many  Revoiu- 
Uonary  patriots,  and  this,  coupled  with  his 
desire  to  let  the  people  know  prompted  me 
to  read  them  to  you. 

Tcxlay  on  all  sides  there  Is  great  hue  a.nd 
cry  for  an  Informed  public  opinion  This 
Is  an  estimable  objective,  but  information 
aionc  is  not  enough.  Hitler  possessed  all 
•orta  of  inXormation.  but  he  lacked  high  pur- 
pose. His  evil  animvis  sub'.erted  Informa- 
tioa  to  wicked  use.  Knowledge  without  a 
•eoae  c(  miues  U  worthless,  or  so  I  believe, 
and  If  you  who  are  now  about  tc  go  forth 
In  the  wcrld  to  other  sdicDls  or  to  take  up 
your  places  In  thu  workaday  world.  viU  do 
me  the  honor  of  we-ighing  my  words.  I  shaU 
be  as  gratiCed  as  I  am  pleased  at  the  privi- 
lege that  has  been  mine  In  wishing  you  weu 
and  addressing  you  and  Rlvcrhcadt  earlier 
graduates  here    tonight. 


Forfotfca  Me*  b  Vrtcniu'  HotpiUls 

EX  TENSION  OF  RIIMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  KAlMl 

IN  THE  aEKATK  OF  THX  UIHTED  8TATI3 

Mondat.  June  26  <lefftsLattvf  day  of 
Wedne9dat,  June  7>.  19S0 

Ifrs.  SMITH  of  Mau**  Mr  President, 
I  ask  nnanimnas  corivo:  to  have  in- 
Mitcd  In  Um  fUcou  an  to-Ucle  by  Hoi- 


man  Harvey  entitled  "Forirotten  Men  In 
Our  Veterans*  Hospitals."  appearing  In 
the  May  1950  Issue  of  the  Readers  Di- 
gest. Our  disabled  veterans  who  are  pa- 
tients in  veterans'  hospitals  need  more 
than  the  medical  care  the  Government 
gives  them  They  need  the  heaUng  that 
only  family  love  and  attention  can  pro- 
vide. I  Invite  the  reading  of  this  arti- 
cle not  only  by  all  Memt)ers  of  this  body, 
but  by  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FoecoTTTji  Mt;»  n«  Ot7«  VrrT«Aif s*  HosnTALS » 

<By  Holman  Harvey) 

Tens  cf  thousands  of  mrn.  heroes  of  our 
wars,  are  lying  today  on  the  white  cots  of 
veterans'  hospitals  all  over  this  land,  shame- 
fully deserted  by  their  families. 

On  a  tour  of  Veterans'  .\drainlatration  hos- 
pitals. I  sat  by  the  bedsides  of  scores  of  these 
fontotten  men  I  talkM  »ith  Indignant  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  hospital  chaplains  who  knew 
the  story.  I  checked  the  official  visitors' 
lists  where  the  appalling  neglect  Is  a  matter 
of  record  for  anyone  to  read. 

Lying  In  a  VA  hospital  in  the  South  Is  a 
broken  young  son  of  our  country  who  was 
decorated  for  extraordinary  heroism  at  Anrlo 
beachhead.  He  collapsed  from  expostire  and 
was  Invalided  home  with  tuberculosis.  His 
fiancee  phoned  once,  but  never  came  to  see 
him.  Of  his  three  brothers  and  three  sisters 
and  thetr  wives  and  husbands,  eight  live 
within  30  miles  cf  the  hospital,  four  within 
60  miles.  Not  one  has  ever  visited  him  dur- 
ing the  6  years  of  his  Illness.  Would  It  in- 
terest hla  former  fiancee  and  his  deserting 
family  to  hear  that  Lieutenant  Corrldan  is 
winning  his  9ght  against  tuberculoais — and 
neglect? 

Other  soldiers  can't  take  the  neglect  so 
well.  Pi'c  Joe  Halsen  kept  telephoning  his 
absent  family,  without  result.  Recently  he 
turned  over  quietly  on  his  cot  and  died.  I 
have  the  story  from  his  roommate:  "Joe 
didnt  care  any  more  what  happened  to  him. 
He  had  a  wife  and  three  kids,  and  two 
brothers  They  never  came  to  see  hlra.  Not 
cnce.  He  lay  there  brooding  over  them  for 
months  on  end.  On  the  last  day,  he  raised 
up  and  said.  "Whst  the  hell,  Artie,  am  I  such 
a  bad  guy?'  !>erybody  here  liked  Joe.  He 
c^uld  have  got  out  of  here.  In  time.  How  can 
•  fellow's  own  'amily  do  this  to  him?" 

"Butch"  Anders,  a  noncom  with  the 
U.ilted  SUtes  Ninth  Army  at  the  Rhine. 
was  shot  up.  as  he  says,  "to  hell  and  gone." 
Three  married  brothers  and  an  only  sister. 
his  sole  remaining  relatives,  have  not  been 
near  him  since  he  came  home  on  a  stretcher 
6  years  ago  "How  do  you  feel  about  It. 
Sergeant?"  "Pal,  they've  got  theu  own  lives 
to  live,  haven't  they?  Who's  kicking?" 
(The  hospital  record:  "Patient  acutely  de- 
spondent." ^ 

When  visitors  are  expected  at  VA  hospi- 
tals, the  palienu  who  are  able  to  walk  gather 
restlessly  at  the  windows.  They  sUnd  and 
watch  the  road,  following  each  bus  and  car 
as  u  arrives.     It  Is  a  rending  sight  to  see. 

Later,  at  some  of  the  beds,  there  will  be 
warmth  and  gay  chatting  Other  men  In 
t.he  ward  He  and  look  on  for  a  while,  then 
turn  over  to  wonder  where  their  famUles  are 
today.     Some  turn   over   to  cry. 

The  most  neglected  of  all  veterans  are 
the  51,000  men  still  In  VA  neuropeychlatrlc 
hospitals.  Forty  percent  at  one  hospital  had 
had  no  visit  from  a  family  member  or  friend 


'  Although  the  cases  here  disclosed  are 
base  1  on  first-hand  data,  names  and  minor 
details  have  been  altered  to  protect  the 
anonymity  of  men  who  contributed  Informa- 
tion «n  confidence  In  the  belief  that  other 
veterans  might  benefit. 


for  over  a  year.     Many  we-e  even  lees  for- 
tunate. 

In  these  VA  mental  hospitals  are  many 
fli\ely  gifted  men  who  broke  under  the  shocks 
of  war.  Among  them  Is  Ildward  Clarkton, 
a  casualty  of  World  War  I.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  great  Euroiean  art  EChools, 
and  today  the  walls  of  his  nildwestern  hospi- 
tal are  embellished  with  scoi  es  of  magnificent 
murals  which  he  has  executed  ovei  the  years 
of  his  illness.  He  is  a  ma  i  of  courtly  and 
delightful  demeanor.  One  loyal  sister  visits 
him  twice  a  year.  Three  narried  brothers 
and  another  sister  never  c  )me.  "Why  cer- 
tiiinly,  '  he  said.  "I  should  like  to  see  them 
agam.  I  often  think  of  my  boyhood  when 
»e  were  all  together,  and  I  ^'onder  what  they 
are  doing  now — but  I  slmpljr  don't  hear." 

Seven  relatives  of  Corp.  .  ack  Cralne  have 
c.t  Visited  him  in  5  yeais,  although  liv- 
ing only  40  miles  away.  Jick  is  a  gradc-A 
hero  of  Fattens  Third  Amy.  with  miuiy 
decorations.  Since  slirapne  got  Jack  be  has 
b^en  staging  a  comeback  u  an  NP  hospi- 
tal— without  family  help.  "The  boys  really 
get  a  kick  out  of  having  visitors,"  he  said. 
"But  I  can't  expect  my  foUu  to  come  40  miles 
each  way,  can  I  now?" 

In  another  hospital  Carter  Macklln  kept 
writing  to  11  brothers  anC  sisters  without 
ever  getting  an  answer,  unt.l  he  decided  he'd 
Ju£t  stop  breaking  "my"  arm  over  them. 
Carter  will  be  discharged  ston.  His  wounds 
are  healed,  but  he  will  cany  another  scar — 
irflicted  by  his  own  blood  k  n. 

In  a  New  England  IB  hospital  I  talked 
with  five  young  women.  Very  gay,  they 
crowded  into  the  small  rooci  In  pajamas  and 
dressing  gowns — an  Army  nurse,  a  marine 
girl,  and  three  wacs.  Four  nf  them  had  come 
back  from  overseas  expectii.g  to  be  married. 
"Our  boy  friends  were  the  flj  st  to  drcp  away." 
they  said.  "They  don't  even  virrlte  us  any 
more.  Well  Its  better  to  fl  id  cut  now  than 
later."     All  five  are  due  to  lecover. 

Fear  of  visiting  a  TB  hospital  Is  widespread. 
For  those  who  wish  to  6»e  a  relative  or 
friend,  here  are  the  facts: 

All  entrance  halls,  receitlon  rooms  and 
corridors  are  contlnuousl  r  charged  with 
powerful  germicidal  soIutlDns.  Into  these 
public  spaces,  no  patient  Is  allowed  unless 
tested  negative.  Each  has  undergone  a  rigid 
course  In  personal  hygiene.  None  will  cfTcr 
to  shake  your  hand,  none  wi  1  approach  with- 
in a  yards  of  you,  VA  physxiaas  agree  that 
the  chance  of  contagion  urder  these- highly 
controllrd  conditions  Is  It  ss  than  Is  en- 
countered dally  in  public  co:iveyances. 

Many  families  have  a  gem  Ine  fear  of  visit- 
ing a  neuropsychlatrlc  htepital.  It  Is  a 
survival  of  the  old  dread  nf  madhouses. 
For  their  benefit,  here  are  the  facts,  con- 
firmed by  official  statement  and  this  writer's 
personal  Investigation: 

A  small  minority  of  patlrnts  are  violent, 
but  only  for  limited  period:,  of  -active"  dis- 
tress. They  are  segregated  n  locked  wards. 
But  the  great  majority  of  NP  patlenu  are 
mild.  To  the:r  open  warcis  and  vi&lting 
rooms  no  violent  patient  ha;  access.  Among 
them  you  will  often  find  a  gentleness  cf 
manner  seldom  met  with  In  the  outside 
world.  Many  are  In  pathetic  need  of  fam- 
ily aHecilon. 

Families  may  be  encouraged  to  know  that 
scores  of  Smith  College  girls  volunteer  to 
attend  the  regular  NP  patients'  dances  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  No  ur  pleasant  experi- 
ence has  ever  resulted. 

Perhaps  the  most  unforgivable  neglect  Is 
on  the  part  of  families  wh3  regard  It  as  a 
"family  stain"  to  have  a  member  In  an  NP 
hoapiui.  Since  visiting  m:g:ht  disclose  the 
fact,  they  stay  discreetly  iwtiy.  Well,  one 
of  President  Truman's  top  ajvlsers  has  a  son 
in  a  VA  mental  hospital,  aid  visits  him  at 
every  opportunity.  Only  pttty  people  could 
feel  otherwise. 

The  neglect  of  the  old-r  men  In  VA  hos- 
pitals Is  wounding  to  war  ess.     There  u  a 
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World  War  I  man.  now  M,  who  fell  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  He  staked  his  son  to 
a  higher  education.  The  son  Is  today  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  a  distinguished  uni- 
versity. In  the  past  7  years,  he  has  neither 
visited  nor  written  his  father. 

A  71 -year-old  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  has  a  son  who  Is  today  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  and  a  married  daughter. 
Both  are  within  easy  driving  distance  of  his 
hospital.  His  daughter  visited  him  once  13 
years  ago.  His  son  has  never  come.  Out  of 
kindness,  the  hospital  authorities  have  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  children  have  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  his  birthplace. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  another  World  War 
I  .vD'.dler  who  fought  with  the  Three  Hundred 
and  First  Engineers  In  France  received  hts 
last  note  from  his  family.  No  Christmas 
presents  ever  arrive.  A  Navy  yeoman,  no"w 
48,  hrs  lived  21  years  without  a  visit  from 
tv/o  slstjrs  xho  live  In  the  tame  Western 
State.  A  53-year-old  veteran  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Cavalry  has  an  only 
brother  who  has  not  been  near  him  In  12 
years. 

But  there  are  heart-warming  contrasts. 
One  wounded  vet  Is  vlslt?d  at  leart  once  a 
weeS  by  his  wife,  children,  niece,  or  friends. 
A  bartender  at  Holyoke,  Mass..  comes  with 
his  V7lfe  twice  weekly  ,  like  clockvrork.  to  visit 
his  son  et  the  Northampton  hospital.  They 
bring  him  delicacies  and  reading  matter,  and 
take  hl.Ti  on  cutlngs.  "Thece  visits, "  said 
the  mother,  "mean  mere  to  me  than  anything 
I  CO.  or  C3u!d  do."  A  devoted  ulster  makes 
the  long  trip  fron.  Kans£»s  to  Northampton 
every  6  months.  And  for  7  years  an  aged 
mother  traveled  by  bus  150  miles,  twice  a 
month,  to  visit  her  son. 

Furthermore,  28  national  organizations 
(Veterans'  Administration  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices) carry  on  year-round  programs.  They 
shop  fcr  bedfast  men.  deliver  personal  mes- 
sages, write  letters.  The  Gray  Ladies  of  the 
Red  Cross  stage  surprise  bedside  parties  on 
birthdays  of  thcusands  of  neglected  vets. 
Thousands  of  American  men  who  live  near 
VA  hospitals  all  over  the  country  have  volun- 
teered, through  the  VAVS,  to  devote  an  eve- 
ning or  two  ei  ery  nr.onth  to  visiting  patients. 
They  play  games  with  them  or  read  to 
them;  many  have  made  lasting  friendships. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  help  may  do  so  by  ap- 
plying to  any  VAVS  organization.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Washington  will 
gladly  supply  Infcrmalion. 

But  volunteer  generosity  cannot  take  the 
place  of  family  love.  On  this  coming  Me- 
morial Day,  when  the  Nation  will  honor  its 
soldier  dead,  may  deserting  families  suffer  a 
change  of  heart  and  resolve  that  their  living 
relatives  no  longer  shall  be  nuni>;ercd  among 
the  forgotten  men  In  VA  hospitals. 


A  Letter  to  Congress  From  the  American 
Public  Power  Association — President 
Firley  Discnsses  Issaes  m  Public-Pri- 
▼ate  Power  Coctroversj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHTC^N 

Di  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REFRESE^TTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKl,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter that  was  sent  by  S.  R.  Pinley.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  Members  of  Congress.  In 
this  leUer  he  discusses  some  of  the  basic 


issues  in  the  public-private  power  con- 
troversy: 
A  Lrrm  to  Concuss  Fkom  APPA — Paxsmnrr 

FlNLET  DtSCDSSES  ISSXJ^  IN  PiTBlJC-PWVATa 
POWZK    CONTKOVERST 

In  these  days  of  national  nervousness 
about  public  questions.  up<m  which  there  are 
divergent  views.  It  is  heartening  to  observe 
the  growing  eentlment  among  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  make  a  determined  eHort  to 
end  the  controversy  concerning  publicly  gen- 
erated and  privately  own<*d  electric  power. 
The  desire  to  end  this  controversy  Is  shared 
by  the  American  Public  I'ower  Association, 
which  Includes  In  Its  coverage  over  700  pub- 
licly owned  power  operations  In  32  States. 
However,  we  feel,  just  as  vie  are  certain  that 
every  M3mber  of  the  Cong.-ess  does,  that  the 
basis  fcr  settlement  of  this  question  should 
not  sacrifice  long  standing  f»-lnclples  of  pub- 
lic policy  established  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  I  refer  to  the  preferential  rights 
to  federally  generated  power  given  by  law  to 
public  and  nonprofit  bodi';s,  a  policy  reiter- 
ated time  and  again  by  cor.grcsslonal  ect  and 
which   Is  now  under  attack. 

To  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  it  has 
been  very  cleverly  made  to  appear  by  rep- 
resentatives of  private  ele:trlc  utilities  that 
the  contract  between  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  the  Texas  Power 
tc  Light  Co.,  made  some  20  months  ago. 
was  a  pattern  which  should  be  adopted  In 
future  contracts  for  the  wheeling  and  dis- 
position of  federally  generated  electricity. 
Based  upon  this  contenticn,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  f  s  a  fact  that  the 
propjosed  power  contract  between  two  Okla- 
homa private  utilities  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  is  not  being  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  becavue  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  build  transmission  lines 
with  the  Idea  of  eventually  taking  over  the 
operations  of  privately  o--ned  electric  util- 
ities. In  fiirtherance  of  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion, additional  statements  have  been 
made  that  those  ccnccrnt'd  with  protecting 
the  public  Interest  and  with  the  administer- 
ing of  public  power  want  to  nationalize  the 
entire  private  electric  utility  Industry,  and 
from  there,  to  take  an  additional  step  which 
would  include  the  natlona.izatlon  of  all  basic 
industries. 

Tills  would  be  an  alar;nlng  plcttire  If  it 
were  true.  However,  It  Is  very  far  from  the 
actual  facts  concerning  the  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co-Southwestern  Power  Administration 
contract  was  by  no  mear^s  the  first  wheel- 
ing or  interchange  contrac  t  for  the  handling 
cf  federally  generated  power.  Additionally. 
It  is  not  the  .last  contract  which  has  been 
made.  Also,  it  has  in  l",  some  provisions 
that  many  feel  do  not  preserve  the  public 
Interest  as  to  the  preferential  right  to  fed- 
erally generated  power,  long  ago  set  out  as 
a  policy  of  the  Congress  to  be  given  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  bodies. 

Toere  are  many  "wheeling,"  or  Interchange 
power  contracts  in  existence  between  public 
and  private  agencies.  Three  important  ones 
have  been  made  since  tliis  so-called  Texas 
contract.  I  refer  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration-Montana  contract,  and  the 
two  contracts  between  th;  Bureau  of  P.ecla- 
matlon  and  the  Otter  Tail  Power  Co.  and  the 
Northwest  Public  Service  Co.  None  of  these 
ttiree  "wheeling  "  contracts,  nor  others  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  the  execution  of  the  Texas 
contract,  challenge  or  destroy  the  preference 
given  to  municipal  and  cooperatively  owned 
power  systems  to  purchase  federally  gener- 
ated power.  They  protect  the  public  interest 
and  continue  the  established  policy  of  the 
Congress,  whicb  Is  not  pirovlded  for  In  tbe 
Texas  contract,  nor  made  a  part  and  provided 
for  in  tbe  propoeed  Oklattoma  contract. 

The  real  Intent  and  piurpose  behind  the 
Oklahoma  contract  insisted  upon  by  the 
private  utUiUes.  now  bclr.g  held  up  by  Secre- 


tary Chapman,  and  quite  properly  so,  la  to 
destroy  by  precedent  tbe  preference  that  th* 
Congress  has  given  in  the  purchase  of  feder- 
ally generated  power  and  to  work  toward 
the  destruction  of  this  Important  policy.  All 
subterfuge  by  the  privately  owned  utUitlM 
in  this  connection  has  been  diwanled.  Tbey 
have  come  out  in  the  open  attacking  this 
preference  clause  and  advocacy  of  this  actioa 
was  promoted  by  the  Edison  Bectrlc  Insti- 
tute, and  by  Klnsey  M.  Roblziaon.  president 
of  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  in  a 
speech  before  th:  United  SUtes  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  May  3,  1950.  There  u  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  intention  in  this  respect. 

Otir  association,  after  careful  study  and 
much  discussion,  lias  issued  a  statement  ■• 
to  lu  views  on  Federal  power  policy  and 
made  recommendations  on  th*  generation, 
transmission,  and  sale  of  Federal  electrio 
power.  These  have  been  incorporated  in  th* 
enclosed  pamphlet  which  states  our  con- 
sidered views  upon  this  important  question. 
Expressed  very  simply,  otir  association's  posi- 
tion U,  that  if  those  owning  transmiEsion 
lines,  with  excess  capacity  In  such  lines, 
will  not  agree  to  a  simple  lease  of  this  ca- 
pacity, f  n-  the  purpose  of  carrying  federally 
generated  power  to  those  having  preferentiail 
access  to  this  power  (sec.  5,  Ftood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1M4),  then  the  Ooremment 
should  construct  such  lines  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  thes* 
preferences.  Tbe  important  point  is  that 
this  preferential  right,  so  much  in  tbe  public 
Interest,  should  be  preserved  and  not  bar- 
gained off  as  a  basis  for  transmitting  th* 
power.  We  do  not  advocate  forcing  those 
owning  tranmission  lines  to  become  carriers 
of  federally  generated  power  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  so.  However,  we  do  not 
agree  that  such  unwillingness  should  pre- 
vent accees  to  federally  generated  power  by 
these  having  a  preferential  right  to  it,  and 
be  a  means  of  destroying  this  important 
policy. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
does  not  advocate  the  nationalization  of  the 
private  electric  utility  Industry.  The  charg* 
that  these  cf  us  administering  public  power 
projects  are  part  of  a  scheme  to  nationalize 
this  Industry,  and  to  eventually  soclallz* 
other  Important  industries,  is  utterly  with- 
out truth  and  foimdatlon  in  fact.  In  a  re- 
cently published  booklet.  Government  by 
Authorities,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  holds  up  the  specter  of  complete 
Eocializatlcn  cf  our  economy  at  the  source 
as  the  motive  of  those  who  believe  Govern- 
ment regional  authorities  can  best  develcp 
and  preserve  our  natural  resources.  This 
conclusion  is  likewise  incorrect,  unfair,  and 
a  figment  of  some  zealot's  imagination. 

In  common  with  many  Members  of  tb* 
Congress,  our  association  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  settlement  of  this  continuing  con- 
troversy between  so-called  public  and  private 
power  views.  However,  we  do  not  beUev* 
that  a  settlement  should  be  bought  at  th* 
expense  of  the  rate  payers,  and  by  bargain- 
ing away  for  it  the  preference  rights  to 
federally  generated  power,  which  have  long 
been  established  by  congressional  act  and 
policy,  and  which  are  so  clearly  in  the  public 
interest. 


A  Tr3>ttte  to  Miss  HelcB  Dalfieisk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WECOMSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEJITATIVEB 

Monday,  June  26.  1950 

Ur.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  visit  at  hone.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleasure  to  participate 
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in  a  uBl«»  Memorial  D^y  eermony. 
vhicfa  VBS  hdkfl  mt  tte  Eutene  Pldd 
8ahool  cf  ftClwMkee.  Wis. 

the  cbttdrm  oT  the  lehool. 
prtneipftl.  iwM.tMfi>  parents,  and 
K.  U>ere  stood  a  (Unrc  of  a  sray- 
[  IMr-  vho.  knf  aea.  had  iniUated 
Xbit  Mnnriai  Day  proiruB  at  t2)e  Eu« 
rexte  Flekl  Sehoot  and  irho  was  eoavrtet- 
tnc  this  year  a  half  century  of  mwelfttfi 
and  drfoted  vork  in  Um'  field  of  leaching. 
As  the  cereaoniis  honoring  our  de- 
parted dead  cane  to  an  end.  the  chil- 
dren and  everyone  else  assembled  turned 
to  pay  special  tribute  u>  the  gray-haired 
lady— their  ovn  Miss  Helen  DaUrleish, 
who  devoted  her  lile  and  all  her  e.Torts 
to  the  task  of  Instilling  in  the  hearts  of 
pupils  the  pnceless  Ttrtoes  of  hu- 
and  pairtottw.  and  gave  the 
the  knoaiedjre  and  the  under - 
\  of  the  world  in  which  they  were 
op. 
ICias  Helen  Dilglrtidi  began  her  teach- 
hig  career  in  1900  at  the  Morgazxlale 
primary  school  m  Milwaukee,  and  in 
1904  came  to  the  Bugoie  Field  School 
where,  for  44  decades,  she  molded  the 
rhTTteni  flC  the  praspectitre  dtlsens  of 
ovr  OMMMBlty.  Her  accomplishments 
can  never  be  measured,  nor  ever  ade- 
CTiately  rewarded. 

On  this  RMen  anniversary  of  her 
work.  I  wish  to  join  the  legion  of  her 
pupils,  presei^t  and  former,  their  grate- 
ful parents,  and  her  many  fr.ends,  pay- 
ing tribute  to  &fLss  Helen  Da^ieish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  testimonial  to 
this  exceptional  teacher.  I  include  in  the 
CYmiriimaiiiUi  Rnxws  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  Eugene  Field  School  by  Milton 
Potter,  former  Superintendent  of  Mil- 
waukee Pubhc  Schools,  who  himself  haa 
contributed  many  years  of  unselfish  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  education.  I  believe 
ttat  h:s  remarks  concerning  the  im- 
portant work  of  our  teachers,  who.  I  may 
•dd.  have  not.  and  are  not.  adequately 
rewarded,  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

■ri  deTcted  facultT  of  the 
r  tbe  great  lover  of  chlld- 
tn  St.  Jote'S  goapei.  chApter  13  verse 
>♦  ti>*  MaM«r  Mji  •onMOung  lile  thU: 
-VenlT.  T«rliT  I  say  unto  yju.  except  a  com 
or  wbeat  IaU  Ictc  iij«  ground,  it  abide lii 
alone,  but  U  U  be  buned  it  brmgeth  lorth 
znuch  Xrui*.  ■. 

On  my  f ather  i  farm  Meaaorlai  Day  tsaas 
Inciuded  the  ■brrnging  dc»n  from  tfce  atiic 
tbe  preTicni*  fie^l  corn  wbich  we  had  care- 
XoJiy  aeiected  la  Octoter  from  the  re.-y 
ci o-ce»t  of  the  crop.  In  the  spring  we  buned 
1:  became  cf  lu  excellence,  tiiat  cume  r^a 
fc^a^n  lu  abundant  frtut  mi^ht  gladden  the 
lleart. 

Ttiia  MemD.'iaJ  Day  u  no  seaaon  of  sadneaa. 
The  cho;cei»t  cr  Mis*  Dfclgleiah  »  heroic  young 
(Irramers  hare  laid  down  Uieir  lires  for  yju 
citiKna  d  tomorrow  Ycu  righUy  thrOng 
thia  i>l«ygr«ind  to  bonjr  them  wtuae  bodiea 
are  burled  on  foreign  ahorea  or  In  Milwaukee 
eemete.'iet      Ood   reet   th<eir  aouli. 

Ftirtbermore  you  crowd  thla  Eugene  Field 
Sttiool  yard  to  hon.?  Helen  Dil^^leiah  who 
»t*ned  Uieae  aenrioea  ao  long  ago.  That 
•erentli  eiiUd  of  a  laree  llUwaukee  family 
beg&o  flower  fardening  aa  a  tiny  tot  of  an. 
B«r  taAhm  vaa  a  fli^riki — •  !luwei  lover  with 
•  green  tHumb.  Her  her.',  ige  make*  for 
•olartrcy.  ccsicclred  In  aJU  thiiura.  thrift  and 
tlM  eoQ«taat  c»re  oX  u...  a.-rr.  -an  emlxjdl- 
BMSt  o(  rellcl^'ua  fait.'.   ^   >         ^  ^r.^j  «erene. 


For  50  fabulout  yc«n  her  garden  of  rosy 
childhood  haa  paused  with  her  each  morn- 
ing for  a  quiet  moment  when  children  and 
te«cher  joined  tn  ailent  prayer  for  inspiration 
(or  the  day. 

Now  at  her  retirement  we  sincerely  hall  her 
peraooally  aa  a  moat  precious  com  of  wheat. 
b—t willy  a  teacher,  modeat.  quiet,  happy,  and 
•••etive  without  desire  to  Impress  or  to  aeck 
for  glory. 

She  has  br«n  burled  In  her  edttcatfcMiat 
duties  throughout  the  half  century.  Meth- 
ods and  mode*  came  and  went:  she  main- 
tained her  belief  in  herself,  the  teacher,  in 
human  values,  in  the  soumtnea  of  e.ich 
child*a  growth  tn  a  happy  inUusUIOUS  atmos- 
phere. She  was  not  easily  swayed  by  new 
ar.d  untried  doctrines.  She  weighed  and 
evaluated  each  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
in  heartfelt  understanding  of  the  capabilities 
of  each  of  her  young  charges. 

No  one  ever  came  between  her  and  the 
ciiildren  in  her  dissroom.  They  were  ever 
young  together,  still  are.  and  always  will  be. 
She  established  ihs  habit  of  happiness  in 
ddigent  work  and  justful  striving  each  for 
his  own  best.  Day  by  day  she  built  Into 
them  the  best  of  habits  and  attitudes,  ideals 
or  sincerity  and  Industry,  helpfulness  and 
eternal  gratitude  for  our  young  war  heroes. 
As  men  and  women  her  great  family  of 
former  pupils  carry  with  them  her  good 
counsel,  her  deep  understanding,  her  forget- 
fulness  ox  self.  She  will  go  on  through  the 
years  useful  and  fruitfully  occupied — this 
splendid  woman  ever  young  as  one  of  her 
colleagues  sa^d  the  other  day,  "She  can't 
really  reure.  she  is  too  young." 


John  S.  Serrice  Too  Gullible 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  EOrSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'B3 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Con- 
CKZssiONAi.  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  item  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  24,  1950.  written 
by  Constantine  Brown.  Washington's 
able  and  dependable  news  analyst.  His 
analysis  of  the  record  of  John  S.  Service 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Evrw  zr  iNwoczirr.  Jchm  8.  Savict  Is  Too 

Gtnxn;u  To  Hold  His  Joa 

(By  Coastaniine  Brown) 

John  S  Service,  the  personable  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer.  thowed  In  his  7-hour  cross- 
examination  bei^rt  the  Tydin?s  subcommit- 
tee that  he  is  too  gullible  and  naive  to  remain 
tn  any  post  involving  security  In  the  State 
Department,  even  if  all  the  evidence  said  to 
exi5t  ag&ln5t  him  falls  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  courts  or  is,  in  fact,  erroneous. 

Without  knowing  anything  about  Philip 
Jaffe.  the  editor  of  the  obscure  magazine 
Amerasia.  he  volunteered  in  1S45.  according 
to  his  own  testimony,  to  call  on  Jaffe  and 
supply  him  with  claaslfled  information. 

This  is  without  precedent  In  the  annals  of 
the  State  Department.  Foreign  Service  offl« 
cers  and  other  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  in  all  Government  agencies,  do  not 
seek  out  reporters,  editorial  writers,  or  even 
•dltors  and  provide  them  with  information. 

The  only  exceptions  are  soreheads  and  per- 
sons who  are  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed. 
They  peddle  their  wares  to  newsmen  in  order 


to  satisfy  their  grudges, 
case  of  Mr.  Sorvlce.  howe- 
rapidly  in  the  State  Depa 
Mr.  Service  was  trappe« 
Jaffe.  He  admitted  unde 
net  like  that  gentlemai 
meeting,  because  Mr.  Jai 
a  number  of  so-called  per 
he  had  borrowed  from  Mr 
to  give  back  the  next 


This  was  not  the 
er.  who  was  rising 
rtment. 

1  Into  meeting  Mr. 
:  oath  that  he  did 
I  after  their  Grst 
'e  failed  to*  return 
lonal  reports  which 

Service  and  prcm- 

day. 


STCMS  TO   HAVE  B«rK    HYPNOTIZED 

Yet  Mr.  Service  seems  t(  have  been  hypno- 
tized by  Mr.  Jaffe.  Insteid  of  saying  curtly 
to  thla  new  acquaintance  :hat  he  wanted  his 
documents  back  immediately,  he  permitted 
Mr.  Jaffe  to  cany  them  to  New  York.  More- 
over, he  provided  him  witl  a  radio  monitor's 
report,  which  during  the  var  was  classified. 

In  nearly  40  years  of  rei  ortlng.  this  writer 
h.os  never  encountered  an  Oclal  a£  consider- 
ate and  helpful  as  Mr.  S  rvJce  was  toward 
Mr  Jaffe.  an  alleged  editor  vho  had  no  stand- 
ing In  the  newspaper  or  cagazlne  field. 

Background  material  on  confidential  mat- 
ters Is  available,  of  coursi  .  In  Washington. 
But  unless  this  background  data  Is  Interded 
by  higher-ups  to  be  leaked  to  the  press.  It  la 
given  to  a  reporter  only  a:ter  officials  know 
him  Intimately  and  trust  ]ilm. 

According  to  his  own  tes:lmony,  Mr.  Serv- 
ice had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Jaffe  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  the  Amerasla  nagazlne.  Yet  he 
was  gullible  enough  to  Ioqe  Mr.  Jaffe  a  niim- 
b^-r  cf  classified  documents — regardless  of  Mr. 
Service's  own  Interpretatloa  of  what  classi- 
fication means — without  taking  even  the 
routine  precaution  of  askir  5  security  officers 
of  the  State  Department  who  Mr.  Jaffe  was. 
If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  learned  that 
et  the  time  he  returned  frsm  China  for  re- 
arslgnment  the  Jaffe  gang  i  Iready  was  under 
strict  surveillance  and  arresis  were  Imminent. 
Instead  he  Inquired  casualy  cf  Lt.  Andrew 
Roth,  who  also  was  arrested  In  June  1945, 
whether  Mr.  Jaffe  had  any  Communist  affilia- 
tions. Roth  replied  emphat  Ically  that  he  had 
none. 

STILWXIX  TALK   CPTED 

In  private  talks  with  seme  of  his  colleague* 
at  the  State  Department  Mr.  Service  at- 
tributed his  error  of  judgment  to  the  fact 
that  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  StUwell.  his  superior, 
had  admonished  him  not  to  sit  back  quietly 
when  he  got  back  to  America  but  to  tell  as 
many  people  as  possible  about  true  condi- 
tions In  China. 

Why  Mr.  Service,  who  stated  under  oafh 
that  he  did  not  like  Mr.  Jaffe.  continued  to 
see  him  is  a  matter  which  the  Tydinps  com- 
mittee has  not  been  able  to  clear  up  yet. 
But  even  if  Mr.  Service  proves  his  content'ion 
that  he  simply  made  an  error  of  Judgment. 
he  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  security  risk. 


Silent,  Efficient,  Ever  on  the  Alert— Men 
and  War  Craft  of  the  Air  Force  Are  Fly- 
inf  the  Heavens  Every  Hour  of  the  Day 
and  Night— Nothing  Has  Been  Left  Un- 
done To  Secure  the  Peace  and  the  Na- 
tion's Economy  by  All  Who  Fly  the 
War  Craft  of  the  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

or  aaizoNa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKi 

Monday,  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
far.  far  too  much  war  talk  in  this  country 
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today  to  make  for  a  healthy  outlook  for 
world's  peace  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  hear  far  too  much  bombast  about 
serret  weapons,  atomic  warheads,  anti- 
aircraft attack  guns,  rockets,  and  guided 
missiles.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
Washington  that  much  of  this  talk  stems 
from  the  last  ve:;tiges  of  service  rivalries 
projected  by  them  in  jockeying  for  po.si- 
tion  and  a  bigger  share  in  defense  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  Congress  itself  are  in  no  manner 
cont.i'outing  to  the  war  talk.  Further- 
more, the  American  people  believe  Presi- 
dent Truman  when  he  says.  "I  would 
rather  have  v.orld  peace  than  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  It  is 
heartening  to  hear  of  and  obs-^rve  on 
every  hand  evidence  of  how  completely 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson  not  alone 
reechoes  the  peace  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  President,  but  gives  his  all  in 
bringing  about  that  ever-to-be  desired 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  talk  was  inspired  by 
a  article  which  I  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  Herald  of  Monday  morning. 
June  19  The  article  cariTing  a  Berlin. 
June  18  Associated  Press  datehne.  quoted 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Compton,  one  of  the  lead- 
in?  scientists  engaged  in  developing  the 
f.'-st  atomic  bomb  as  having  said: 

Russia's  A-bombs  do  not  present  any  great 
advantage  for  war  within  Europe  itself.  But. 
If  retaliation  is  required  from  the  United 
States,  located  as  It  is  across  the  ocean,  the 
atomic  bomb  is  of  great  advantage — it  is  at 
present  the  engineer's  host  answer  to  xhz 
problem  of  d2livering  a  powerful  blow  on  a 
selected  target  at  great  distance. 

The  United  States  lor  the  present  is  pre- 
sumably better  equipped  with  atomic 
weapons.  •  •  •  Their  chief  usefulness  is 
in  fighting  an  enemy  far  from  the  home  base. 
As  far  as  destructive  effect  is  concerned  it 
is  cheaper  to  produce  chemical  explosives 
than  atomic  explosives.  •  •  •  The  dam- 
age done  by  each  atomic  bomb  used  r.gainst 
Japan  was  no  greater  than  that  done  by 
flights  of  several  hundred  airplanes  dropping 
conventional  bombs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Dr.  Compton  said 
but  yesterday  supports  the  many  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  in  the  Nation's  press 
and  over  the  air— that  America's  first 
line  of  defense  is  now  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Moreover,  it  supports  what 
I  have  long  contended;  that  the  great 
weapon  of  defense  upon  which  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  Nation  today  de- 
pends is  the  United  States  Air  Force 
long-range  intercontinental  bomber,  the 
B-36.  This  machine  which  traveling  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  500  miles  an  hour,  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  payload  of  atomic 
bombs  from  bases  located  here  in  the 
United  States  across  the  Arctic  wastes 
or  eirher  ocean,  and  after  dropping  their 
bombs  at  any  one  or  all  of  nearly  100 
strategic  locations  in  America's  one  po- 
tential enemy's  country,  can  return  to 
their  home  bases  practically  free  from 
detection  or  successful  interception  by 
enemy  planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  any  potential  enemy 
make  even   a   sneak   attack   upon   our 


country  and  we  know  that  in  a  mere 
matter  of  minutes  after  their  gas  tanks 
are  loaded,  the  Air  Force  B-36"s  will  be 
rushing  down  their  air  strips,  their 
courses  set  for  enemy  targets.  In  but 
few  hours  a  veritable  deluge  of  bombs 
will  be  dropping  from  their  bowels  or 
bombing  bays  that  will  not  alone  para- 
lyze, but  render  ineffective  and  virtually 
pulverize  all  strategic  locations  of  any 
nation  imprudent  enough  to  make  such 
an  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the  defense 
objectives  which  we  in  this  Congress 
sought  when  we  established  the  auton- 
omy of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
They  were  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  they  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force,  among  others,  the  role 
and  mission  to  carry  out  stratejic  bomb- 
ing. 

I  here  make  public  statement  that 
every  man  in  our  Air  Force,  that  great 
infant  arm  of  our  military  services,  from 
Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff, 
USAF,  to  the  newest  airman,  have  earned 
the  commendation  and  respect  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives for  the  faithful  way  in  which  they 
discharge  the  great  trust  that  we  reposed 
in  them  some  18  months  ago. 

Silent,  efficient,  ever-attentive  to  their 
bounten  duties,  the  warcraft  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  is  flying  the 
heavens  every  hour  of  every  day  and 
night.  No  stone  has  been  left  unturned 
to  develop  the  highest  possible  efBciency 
among  its  pilots,  bombardiers,  radio 
men,  and  the  others  who  fly  the  warcraft 
of  our  Air  Force. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  each  suc- 
ceeding day  has  not  alone  seen  greater 
performance  obtained  from  the  various 
types  of  Air  Force  fighter,  pursuit,  and 
bombing  planes,  some  of  which  have 
long  since  exceeded  the  speed  of  sound, 
but  their  protective  armament  against 
enemy  action  has  been  signally  im- 
proved, while  at  the  same  time  greater 
maneuverability,  higher  altitudes,  im- 
proved communication  facilities,  and 
safety  devices  now  find  the  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  military  aircraft  in  the 
world. 

In  his  press  conference  in  Berlin  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Arthur  Compton  said  in  part: 
However,  when  a  blew  is  to  be  struck  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away,  it  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  send  a  single  plane  with  an  A- 
bcmb  or  guided  missile  than  to  send  some 
hundreds  of  planes  witli  conventional 
bombs. 

That  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  long-range  bombing  is  not 
new  to  this  Congress  or  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
It  was  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  a  sin- 
gle plan  carn-'ing  the  atom  bomb,  cours- 
ing through  the  heavens  at  a  height  be- 
yond the  reach  of  land-based  antiair- 
craft artillery,  that  the  B-36  was  devel- 
oped. 

Thank  God.  due  to  the  foresight  of 
Stuart  Symington.  Louis  Johnson,  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg,  and  last,  Init  not  least, 
the  late  General  Fairchild.  by  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee and  this  Congress,  today  we  have  a 
fleet  of  B-36's  together  with  a  stockpile 
of  atom  bombs  which  if,  Ood  forbid,  we 
are  ever  compelled  to  use  as  a  measure 
of  defense,  would  almost  instantaneously 
cripple  and  destroy  the  ability  of  any 
enemy  to  continue  warfare  upon  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  power  is  truly  peace 
power,  and  the  laurels  of  victory  will  for 
a  long  time  to  come  rest  upon  the  ban- 
ner of  that  nation  which  maintains  su- 
premacy of  power  in  tha  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  very  short  article  cabled  from 
Berlin,  carrying  Dr.  Compton's  com- 
ments. 

That  article  reads  as  follows: 


A-BoMB  W02TH  Limjc  IN  EiTscPE, 

CcmpTon 


Sats 


Berlin,  June  18. — Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
who  helped  develop  the  first  atom  bomb,  de- 
clared tonight  that  Russia's  A-bombs  do 
not  present  any  great  advantage  for  war 
within  Europe. 

"But  if  retaliation  is  required  from  the 
United  States  across  the  ocean,  the  atomic 
bomb  is  of  great  advantage.  It  Is  at  present 
the  engineer's  best  answer  to  the  problem  of 
delivering  a  powerful  blow  on  a  selected  tar- 
get at  great  distance,"  he  said. 

AGKTES    WITH    CHXJHCHILL 

Expressing  agreement  with  Winston 
Churchill'.,  statement  last  year  that  western 
Europe  would  already  have  come  under  Rus- 
sian domination  except  for  the  A-bomb, 
Compton  added: 

"The  United  States  for  the  present  U  pre- 
sumably better  equipped  with  atomic  weap- 
ons •  •  •  (Their)  chief  usefulness  la  In 
fighting  an  enemy  far  from  the  home  base. 
As  far  as  destructive  effect  Is  concerned,  it 
Is  cheaper  to  produce  chemical  explosives 
than  atomic  explosives.  The  damage  done 
by  each  atomic  bomb  used  against  Japan  wa« 
no  greater  than  that  done  by  flights  of  sev- 
eral hundred  airplanes  dropping  conven- 
tional bombs. 

"However,  when  a  blow  is  to  be  struck 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  it  Is  less 
difficult  to  send  a  single  plane  with  an  A- 
bomb  or  guided  missile  than  to  send  some 
hundreds  of  planes  with  conventional 
bombs." 

MXrST    THINK    TWICE 

"Since  all  nations  equipped  with  A-bombs 
are  vulnerable  to  atomic  attack,"  Compton 
said,  "this  situation  will  make  each  nation 
think  seriously  before  engaging  in  any  type 
of  action  that  would  call  for  armed  retalia- 
tion." 

"We  should  keep  ourselves  armed  with 
atomic  weapons  untU  Russia  gives  Arm  evi- 
dence that  she  will  not  attempt  by  military 
action  or  pressure  to  force  her  control  upoa 
those  whom  we  tmdertake  to  protect,"  he 
continued. 


Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  I V  E3 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  apt 
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comment  on  a  preat  Americap.  James  P. 
Byrnes,  which  appeared  In  the  columns 
of  a  distinguished  writer.  John  Temple 
Graves 

Ptctur*  of  JamM  F  ByTH«  as  •  portent  In 
Americas  «JtJ«  It  no  »m«teur  photocmphy 
b»  southerner*  alone.  Indeed  »cme  south- 
erners are  too  cl'-*e  to  the  picture  to  appre- 
ciate tu  fine  pointa 

■Ti-.f  election  of  James  F.  Bjrnea  as  OcT- 
er:.  r  ci  Scuth  Carolina."  writes  national 
colunani-'t  G  rpe  Rcthwell  Brown,  from 
Washln.^:. :-..  could  mark  the  turning  point 
In  Amer; -a*  headlong  rush  Into  State  social- 
ism under  Roosevelt  and  Truman  '  If  BiTnca 
wins,  sari  Brown  'he  will  devote  himself  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years  to  the  creation  of  a  solid 
block  of  States — not  parties — for  united  re- 
sistance to  Federal  encroachment,  •  •  • 
and  to  the  insidious  undermining  of  the 
American  conception  of  frovernment  by  the 
European  theory  of  an  all-powerful  super- 
state." 

To  bring  toother  In  this  Ideal  the  Ameri- 
can majority  who  believe  In  it  means  break- 
ing down  barriers  between  Democrats  and 
Bepublicans.  between  southerners  and  now 
meaningless  loyalists,  and.  yes.  between  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  Only  so  great  a 
came  as  James  F.  Byrnes  could  do  that  and 
cniy  so  fine  a  political  talent  as  his  oould 
make  a  patriot's  weapon  of  what  was  brought 
together.  That  Is  why  the  several  organiza- 
tions over  the  country  with  noble  Intent  but 
no  fame  should  be  standing  by  for  a  signal 
from  South  Carolina. 


Resolation  Utiiac  That  loTeitixatioii  of 
Charfct  of  Conunanut  In&ltration  in 
SUtc  Department  Go  Forward 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAXSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATH'ES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Kansas 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  relating  to 
the  current  Investigation  of  charges  of 
Communist  infiltration  In  the  State  De- 
partment. The  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beaolutlon  relating  to  the  current  investiga- 
tion of  charges  of  Communist  inflltratton 
In  the  State  Department 

This  board  la  Increasingly  concerned  about 
the  persistent  charges  of  Communist  infll- 
tratlon  of  our  State  Department. 

We  are  not  concemed  about  who  appointed 
whcm.  that  la  beside  the  {>olnt.  and  we  ar* 
sure  neither  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
administration  would  knowingly  appoint  a 
Communist  to  a  position  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment 

We  are  not  concemed  about  the  partiaan 
politics  which  la  no  doubt  erident  In  both 
the  exaggerated  acctiaatlona  and  ths  sus- 
pictcusly  seLf-n^teciiia  defense. 

Neither  are  we  primarily  conccmad  with 
the  approAch  to  the  problem,  althotigli  that 
Ixaa  an  element  of  importance. 

Wbat  we  are  concerned  about  la  the  quw- 
tlon  that  has  been  raited,  and  which  haa  the 
poaalbUlty  of  leading  to  a  lack  at  eonfldenc* 
In  oar  Stats  Dcpwtmcot. 

Tbs  State  Dspiutment  itself  aayt  that  sains 
loyalty  casas  are   now   pending   In   lis 


loyalty  files,  257  of  which  have  been  pending 
for  more  than  a  year.  Since  January  1947 
80a  State  Department  employees  have  been 
fired.  Ill  of  them  because  of  their  loyalty 
and  security  standing,  and  01  for  moral 
reasons. 

In  the  present  Investigation  someone  la, 
or  someones  are.  decidedly  wrong.  Someone 
Is.  or  someones  are,  lying.  We  know  now 
that  Alger  Hiss  lied  and  sold  our  Government 
down  the  river  for  years,  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  his  treason  will  cost  us. 

What  wi  want  Is  the  truth,  and  necessary 
action,  regardless  of  who  may  be  Involved  or 
embarrassed  or  where  the  chips  might  fall. 

Treason,  or  blundering,  the  results  of 
which  may  be  Just  as  disastrous.  In  our  State 
I>epartmcnt  are  matters  of  life  and  death  to 
all  of  us.  We  must  have  unquestioned  secu- 
rity here,  above  all  places,  and  we  must  have 
unquestioning  confidence   In   that   security. 

America,  and  particularly  our  State  De- 
partment, has  no  place  for  Communists  or 
fellow  travelers,  or  members  of  Communist 
cells,  nr  State  Department  advisers  who  fit 
Into  the  pattern  of  the  International  policies 
of  the  Communists. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  that  they  employ  every  possible 
means  to  Insure  that  the  Investigation  will 
go  forward,  not  with  ••persecution"  or  parti- 
san political  advantage  In  view,  but  with 
honesty,  fairness,  dispatch,  and  absolute 
thoroughness. 


Tribate  to  Army  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or   CALIrORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  SCUDDE3i.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rzcoao  an  editorial  from 
the  Press  Democrat  of  Santa  Rosa.  Calif., 
for  June  15,  1950. 

This  editorial  presents  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  State.s  Army  for  the  excellent 
work  it  has  done  in  building  up  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  redwood  empire,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  particular.  It  singles  out  for  praise 
the  district  engineer  for  the  corps  in  the 
San  Francisco  district.  Col.  Fremont  S. 
Tandy.  In  Inserting  this  editorial  In 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
personal  tribute  to  the  engineers  and  to 
Colonel  Tandy: 

CONGaATT71.aTIONS  TO  CoaPS  OF  ENCINXZaa 

The  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army.  Is  playing  the  role  of  a  modern  Paul 
Bunyon  In  the  development  of  the  redwood 
empire. 

Particularly  during  the  past  year  that  CoL 
F.  8.  Tandy  has  been  district  engineer,  proj- 
ects to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  empire, 
add  to  Its  stabUlty,  and  promote  Its  eco- 
nomic development,  have  made  notable 
pi  unless. 

The  engineers'  recommendations  for  ths 
vttally  important  Coyote  Valley  Dam  near 
Uklah,  pltis  channel  straightening  along  ths 
Ihiaslsn  River  to  decrease  flood  damage,  h»v« 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

A  eomprehenalve  project  for  a  string  of 
barlMrs  along  ths  north  eo«st  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  hops  of  favorable  action  by 
Congress.     Tbs  hartxws  would  extend  fish- 


ing grounds  and  give  greater  protection  to 
fishermen,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  ocean 
food  which  can  be  harvested  for  families 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  goes 
ahead  with  less  dramatic,  but  equally  impor- 
tant, work  of  keeping  rivers  and  harbors  open 
to  navigation,  and  working  on  other  projecta 
which  are  necessary  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  region. 

This  week  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  want  to  take 
the  oppKDrtunlty  to  salute  the  corps  and 
Colonel  Tandy,  its  energetic  and  friendly 
district  engineer. 


The  Brannan  Plan  Condemns  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bureau  County  Republican  of 
June  22  entitled  "The  Brannan  Plan 
Condemns  Itself": 

The  BaANNAN  Plan  Condemns  Itselt 

T.  K.  Cowden,  o'  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  Mlchl^jan  Slate  College,  has 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
much-talked-about  but  seldom-explained 
Brannan  plan  for  agriculture. 

Bureau  County  farm  folks,  through  their 
farm  bureau  and  otherwise,  have  voiced  their 
objection  to  the  philosophy  of  the  plan. 

This  newspaper,  which  thoroughly  opposed 
subsidizing  farmers  to  assure  cheap  food,  be- 
lieves that  the  harshest  Indictment  of  the 
plan  Is  the  professor's  objective  analysis  of 
Its  provisions.  His  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  price 
supports  to  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  whole  milk,  chicken  et^s.  farm 
chickens,     hogs,     beef     cattle,     and     lambs. 

(Note— The  House  version  Included  pea- 
nuts and  wool  In  the  list.  The  Secretary  Is 
given  authority  to  make  loans  on  other  com- 
modities.) 

2.  The  price  supports  are  to  be  made  effec- 
tive through  loans,  purchases,  production 
payments,  and  other  operations. 

3.  The  level  of  support  Is  at  the  price  sup- 
port standard.  The  Secretary  may  reduce 
by  not  more  than  15  percent  the  price  sup- 
ports on  whole  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  hois.  beef 
cattle,  or  lambs  if  he  determines  the  price 
support  standard  for  these  commodities  is 
too  high  In  relation  to  the  price  and  support 
levels  of  feed. 

At  this  point  we  digress  from  Profefsor 
Cowden's  scholarly  and  complicated  analysis 
of  the  techrUque  tiaed  in  arriving  at  the 
Income-support  atandard  and  translating  it 
Into  the  support  price  of  a  particular  com- 
modity and  merely  report  that,  for  1950. 
using  wheat  for  an  example,  he  showed  that 
the  ratio  of  the  Income-support  standard, 
the  dole,  that  la^  to  1940-49  average  cash 
receipts  would  be  1  25.  In  other  words,  the 
support  standard  would  be  25  percent  above 
average  cash  recelpU  In  the  10  years  when 
farm  prices  were  highest  In  history. 

Going  back  to  the  analysis,  the  following 
additional  points  are  summarized: 

5.  If  producers  disapprove  marketing 
quotas,  there  will  be  no  price  support  for  that 
commodity. 


6.  The  bill  provides  that  compliance  by 
producers  with  acreage  allotments,  produo> 
tlon  goals,  marketing  practices,  and  conser- 
vation and  good  land  use  practices  as  jxe- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  may  lie  required 
as  a  condition  of  edlglbllliy  for  price  support. 

7.  The  Secretary  can  exceed  the  support 
levels  if  Its  In  the  national  Interest  to  in- 
crease or  maintain  the  production  of  a  oom- 
mcdlty. 

8.  The  bill  provides  that  a  maximum  of 
1,800  units  of  aigrlcultural  conamodltles  per 
farm  shall  receive  support  In  any  one  calen- 
dar year.  A  unit  Is  10  bushels  of  com.  If 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  a  com- 
modity, a  producer  may  receive  support  for 
the  full  amount  of  his  quota,  even  If  It  ex- 
ceeds the  1.800  units  (the  House  bill  does 
not  contain  the  limitation  on  size  of  busi- 
ness )  but  no  support  on  the  other  commodi- 
ties produced  on  his  farm  which  are  not 
under  quotas. 

Don't  you  squirm  too  at  the  discretion  pro- 
posed for  the  Secretary  who  has  been  so 
indiscreet? 


Resolatioos  of  the  Seyenteendi  Anaiuil 
Encampment,  Department  of  Alabama, 
Veterans  of  Forei^  Wars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  May  6,   1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  receive  and  welcome  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  our  veterans, 
which  reveal  their  constructive  thinking 
and  planning,  not  only  in  matters  rela- 
tive to  their  personal  benefits,  but  to  our 
country  as  a  whole.  They,  as  veterans 
as  well  as  citizens,  contribute  much  in 
the  general  operation  of  affairs  of  our 
Government  and  country,  and  their 
opinions  and  Ideas  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  encamp- 
ment. Department  of  Alabama.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  held  at  Mobile.  Ala., 
recently,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
organization  show  the  study  and  Inter- 
est in  public  affairs  shown  by  the  mem- 
\xr%  and  ofHcers  of  the  VFW,  in  main- 
tenance of  our  medical  and  hospital 
services  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; providing  adjusted-service  com- 
pensation for  veterans  of  World  War  U; 
providing  for  veterans  who  have  chron- 
ic tropical  diseases,  and  maintenance  of 
veterans'  employment  service  and  Ala- 
l>ama  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies. Under  permission  heretofore 
granted  me.  I  insert  Resolution  No.  6. 
Resolution  No.  7,  Resolution  No.  10.  axxl 
Resolution  No.  15,  adopted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

Resolution  8 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commlaslon  on  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  has  recommended 
transfer  of  all  medical  services  and  hospitals 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  a  UnltM 
Medical  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  this  would  result  in  Identifying 
the  medical  and  hospital  needs  of  the  veter- 
ans with  the  needs  of  nonveterans  author- 
ized siKh  services  by  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
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lee.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affain  hospitals.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  hospitals,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  this  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward depriving  our  disabled  veterans  of  that 
special  status  which  has  been  theirs  sine* 
the  founding  of  the  Republic;  and 

Whereas  such  a  consolidation  would  in- 
evitably result  In  reducing.  If  not  eliminat- 
ing altogether,  the  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices  now  authorized  disabled  veterans  who 
have  been  unable  to  establish  service-con- 
nection :  Now,  therefore.,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seventeenth  Annual  £n- 
campjnenf  of  the  Department  of  Alabama, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  held  at  Mobile.  Ala,  on  June  11  to  13. 
1950.  That  the  national  legislative  service  be 
directed  to  oppose  any  legislation  or  reor- 
ganization plan  which  would  directly  or  in- 
directly transfer  the  hospital  and  medical 
services  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
a  United  Medical  Administration  or  to  any 
other  Federal  agency,  now  existing  or  to  b« 
established. 

Adopted  this  the  13th  day  of  June  1950  by 
the  seventeenth  annual  encampment.  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

L.  D.  OwiN,  Jr.. 
Department  Commander. 

Attest: 

T.  H.  Walkzz. 
Department  Adjutant. 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  millions  of  young  men  were  In- 
ducted or  enrolled  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  their 
lives  most  important  to  the  foundation  of 
their  future  economic  security;  and 

Whereas  this  economic  dislocation  resulted 
In  a  financial  impairment  which  may  take 
many  more  years  to  alleviate;  and 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  was  designed  to 
accomplish  an  effective  rehabilitation  of  the 
veteran  which  would  make  up  for  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
war;  and 

Whereas  It  is  a  fact  that  because  of  age 
or  economic  reasons  more  than  one-half  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  any  substantial  benefit  from  the 
Berricemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and 
at  the  aame  time  a  minority  of  veterans  wlU 
each  receive  benefits  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seventeenth  Anntuil  En- 
campment of  the  Department  of  Alabama. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  June  11-13. 1950.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  ths 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  an  equitable  adjusted- 
service  compensation  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  of  $3  per  day  for  home  service  (maxi- 
mum $3,500).  $4  per  day  for  overseas  service 
(maximum  $4,600),  pliu  an  addltlCHial  $500 
for  a  wound  or  wounds  received  in  combat; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  tangible  monetary  bene- 
fits received  by  any  veteran  pursuant  to  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  ai  1944,  aa 
amended,  be  deducted  from  such  adjusted- 
service  pay. 

Adopted  this  the  13th  day  of  June  1950. 
by  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Encampment, 
Department  of  Alabama.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

L.  D.  Ownr,  Jr., 
Department  Commander, 

Attest: 

T.  H.  Waueb, 
Department  AdfiUant. 

Besolutlon  10 
Whereas  some  of  otir  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Pacific  theater  have  during  such  serv- 


ice coutracted  tropical  diseases,  and  dtie  to 
dUQeulty  of  proving  claims  or  such  diseases 
not  being  evident  until  the  liaise  of  a  period 
after  service  have  not  been  awarded  compen- 
sation for  the  same:  and 

Whereas  8.  776  and  H.  R.  3057  are  now 
pending,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  veterans 
who  have  chronic  tropical  diseases  contracted 
during  wartime  service:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Ala- 
bama, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  in  encampment  assembled  does  here- 
by endorse  said  bills  and  request  the  passage 
of  the  same  by  Congress  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

Adopted  this  the  13th  day  of  June  1950, 
by  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Encampment, 
Department  of  Alabama.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

L.  D,  Owen.  Jr.. 
Department  Commander, 
Attest: 

T.  H.  Waucck. 
Department  Adjutant, 

Resolution     15 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service 
and  the  Alabama  State  Employment  Security 
Agencies  have  been  most  active  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  community-service  programs  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and 

Whereas  these  agencies  that  continuously 
attempt  to  promote  greater  employment  op- 
portunltes  for  veterans — especially  disabled 
veterans — are  seriously  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  reduced  personnel  and  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  applicants  for  employment: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Ala- 
bama. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  annual 
encampment  in  MobUe,  Ala.,  commend  the 
leadership  in  these  agencies  for  their  atti- 
tudes and  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  disabled 
comrades  and  other  veterans  despite  heavy 
curtailments  of  operating  funds;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  otir  national  legls- 
latlve  officer  to  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
possible  that  may  convince  Congress  that  ths 
work  of  these  agencies  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  otir  national  headquarters  and  to  ths 
entire  Alabama  delegation  in  ths  United 
States  Congress. 

Adopted  this  the  13th  day  of  Jime  1950  bf 
the  seventeenth  annual  encampment.  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

L.  D.  OwxN,  Jr., 
Department  Commander, 

Attest: 

T.  H.  Walkzx. 
Department  Adjutant. 
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The  Faidi  of  Our  Fatlier»— Addrets  bj 
William  Jenniiif  t  Bryaa,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  couttAoo 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Ifr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an 
addresa  recently  delivered  before  the 
Democratic  Luncheon  Club,  of  Los  An- 
geles, by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Jr.,  the 
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son  of  th?  beloved  "Commoner  -  Tlie 
Utle  oJ  this  address  is  'The  Faiih  of  Our 
Fathers."  and  it  is  worthy  of  study  and 
reflection  by  all  readers  of  the  Record. 
His  sp*ech  deals  »ith  the  ccld  war  and 
how  best  to  wage  it.  He  jwints  out  that 
no  war  is  really  won  until  the  underlying 
cau-ses.  the  ideals  and  philosophies  which 
move  men  to  violence,  have  been  re- 
movod  And  he  points  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  ideal 
of  our  democrat".  He  warns  that  ideas 
once  they  tre  creat«l  can  be  developed, 
explored,  and  amplified,  but  there  is  no 
such  tluns  as  the  collective  mind. 

There  beinc  no  ob.1ect:on.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnied  m  the  Re.ord, 
as  follows : 

The  Faith  or  On  Fathfrs 
(By    \\i.l;a;n  Jennings   Bna^.   Jr  ) 

Sane  15  rears  ago.  I  gave  an  ac^dress  be- 
fore the  Densocratic  Lu.icheon  Club  of  Los 
Angeles.  CaHit.,  entitled  •Tlie  Trends  oi  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  th£t  talk.  1  reminded  my  audience  of 
Um  freat  Greek  phlloscpher  Arlstotlea 
daaaic  definition,  of  the  cycles  through  which 
any  government  of  long  dtiratlon  Is  apt  to 
pass,  m  order  to  suggest  an  hl'-torlc  parallel 
with  ciirrent  events,  and  to  point  out  the 
most  significant  political  fact  of  that  time. 
In  that  talk,  the  fact  was  en^phasized,  that 
the  cycle  of  democracy  that  was  born  of  our 
American  Revolution,  the  principles  of 
democracy,  which  for  150  years,  h.id  been 
growing  form  of  government,  and  which 
had  swept  like  a  tide  round  the  world,  had 
been  checked:  and  that  the  trend  of  govern- 
ment had  turned  back,  toward  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  super  state:  and  that 
communism,  and  fascism,  and  nazlsm,  were 
In  the  ascendency. 

But  then,  few  in  America  were  concerned 
with  that  ominous  trend.  What  happened 
In  Europe  was  of  no  consequence  here.  You 
all  remember  what  i>eople  in  high  places  were 
saying.  What  If  Ethiopia  was  overrun  by  the 
faaclsu,  and  what  If  Hitler  did  take  over 
In  Germany?  Was  that  any  reason  we 
should  become  Involved  in  entangling  al- 
liances? No.  we  had  problems  enough  ci 
our  own.  and  we  would  work  them  out  In 
tmvg  isolation. 

And  yet.  a  few  short  years  later  we  were 
plunged  into  global  war,  when  the  Axis 
Powers  launched  the  most  brutal  and  san- 
guinary and  destructive  conflict  in  all  his- 
tory.  In  an  attempt  to  force  their  totali- 
tarian Ideologies  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  war  was  the  acid  test  of  cur  demo- 
cratic processes.  Aealnst  us  were  arrayed 
the  totalitarian  powers,  directed  by  their 
supermen  and  their  superplanners,  ».lth 
absolute  power  and  control  over  the  lives 
and  productive  resources  of  their  nationals, 
and  the  conquered  and  enslaved  populations 
of  half  the  world. 

Ke.'»  in  America,  without  compulsion  and 
without  sacriacmg  our  liberties,  we  per- 
laaamd  mlraclae  of  production  and  operation. 
In  thct  struggle,  we  proved  to  the  world, 
that  a  deaxxracy  could  send  an  end'csa 
■tream  of  supplies  and  material  to  Us  alhes, 
and  at  the  tame  time  Implement  end  wage 
•  Tletortous  war,  In  every  section  of  the  glebe. 
Ttxe  tremendous  productive  power  we  had 
generated  as  free  men.  under  our  American 
democracy,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  to 
victory 

That  is  something  we  must  never  forget, 
when  the  theorist*  In  our  midst  begin  to 
prate  cf  the  weaknesses  of  democracy,  and 
the  ir.fcerent  elBclency  rrf  the  totalitarian 
■tate  and  lU  plBnn.ed  eccnomy. 


Neither  must  we  ever  forget  that  It  was 
only  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
courage  of  our  earthly  allies,  we  were  given 
the  necessary  time  to  mobilize  our  man- 
power and  resources  for  prvxluctlon.  In  this 
day  of  atomic  weapons  and  supersonic  planes 
that  Is  something  that  Just  won't  happen 
again. 

I  wish  we  could  believe  that  we  won  the 
late  war,  and  that  we  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a  permanent  peace.  True,  the 
enemy  was  defeated  In  the  contest  of  arms, 
and  the  threat  cf  physical  conquest  was  re- 
moved, but  no  w.'.r  is  ever  really  won.  and  no 
peace  is  ever  secure,  until  the  underlying 
causes,  the  Ideals  and  philosophies  that  move 
men  to  violence,  h.ave  been  removed.  Have 
we  yet  been  victorious  over  that  spirit  of 
conquest? 

On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  cold  war  that 
emalders  round  the  gloce,  and  threatens  dally 
to  break  Into  flame  on  a  dozen  fronts,  is  but 
another  phase  of  the  titanic  struggle  that 
still  goes  on  to  control  the  spirits  and  minds 
of  men  and  their  social  and  economic 
thinking. 

It  Is  an  insidious  struggle,  too,  this  battle 
fcr  men's  minds,  for  It  Is  impossible  to  ga^e 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  victory.  In 
physical  war  you  can  at  least  count  the 
dead,  and  the  loss  of  terrain  and  materiel,  but 
there  Is  no  way  you  can  Judge  the  death  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom  In  the  minds  cf  men, 
until  It  Is  too  late. 

\\'hat  we  are  really  witnessing  today  Is  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  two  ideals 
of  government.  It  is  a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, between  two  basic  philosophies  of 
government  that  are  diametrically  opposed. 
On  ihe  one  side  are  the  Communist  groups 
(anJ  I  may  say  here,  that  throughout  this 
discussion,  I  shall  use  that  name  as  the 
symbol  of  all  the  others).  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  call  themselves  Com- 
munists or  Fascists  or  Nazis  or  Socialists  or 
a  "people's  government";  they  are  in  varying 
de^reci,  these  groups  who  believe  that  the 
state  Is  supreme,  that  man  lives  for  the  state, 
and  must  do  the  bidding  of  the  state,  which 
must  own  or  control  the  means  of  production, 
and  which  plans  the  destinies  of  ail  its 
subjects. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  groups  who  be- 
lieve in  a  system  of  government  based  upon 
the  dignity  of  man,  who  believe  In  the  Insti- 
tutions of  private  property,  and  Individual 
enterprl.e,  and  a  free  market.  In  other  words, 
who  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
are  supreme,  and  that  government  is  or- 
dained by  htm,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  and 
xnuzt  remain  his  servant,  and  not  his  master. 

That  is  the  issue  that  confronts  America 
today,  and  we  h.ad  belter  understand  its 
political  Implications. 

Our  American  democracy,  has  carried  this 
fundamental  philosophy  further  than  any 
state  In  history,  and  under  this  system  we 
have  become  the  m:-st  powerful  nation  In  all 
thf  world. 

Here  we  stand,  a  democracy  that  has  grown 
from  a  handful  of  Pilgrims,  seeking  freedom 
of  worship  In  a  wilderness  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Into  a  nation  of  ISO.OOCOCO  people, 

A  nation,  which  with  but  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  has  45  percent  of  the 
world's  total  wealth,  and  a  national  Income 
greater  than  that  of  all  Europe. 

Forty  million  Americans  own  $55,000,000,- 
000  in  savings  recounts,  $40,000,000,000  In 
homes,  and  WO ,000 ,000,000  In  farms  and  live- 
stock and  agricultural  equipment. 

We  own :  54  percent  of  all  the  world's  tele- 
phones, 84  percent  of  all  the  world's  autos. 
60  percent  of  all  the  world's  radios.  92  percent 
of  all  the  world's  bathtubs. 

An  amazing  record  of  material  gains,  but 
even  that  Is  dwarfed  by  cur  social  and  cul- 
tural achievements. 


A  hundred  years  ago,  men  and  animals  did 
70  percent  of  the  work;  the  workweek  was 
70  hours;  workers'  pay  brought  about  27 
cents  an  hour  measured  in  today's  dollars. 
Today  in  America  men  and  animals  do  only 
6  percent  of  the  work.  Machines  do  all  the 
rest.  The  workweek  has  been  nearly  cut  In 
half. 

Labor  has  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing; we  have  freedom  of  religious  worship: 
freedom  of  speech  and  universal  suffrage. 
We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  social  se- 
curity. Education  is  free.  Our  public  school 
system  and  private  Institutions  of  learning, 
are  the  best  In  the  world.  We  have.  With  7 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  Z2  percent 
of  the  world's  total  school  enrollment.  One 
could  add  to  this  list  Indeflnitely,  but  why 
go  on 

Certain  It  Is,  that  no  other  nation  In  his- 
tory, has  ever  achieved  so  much  for  so  many. 
The  fact  of  America,  and  the  civilization 
for  which  it  stands,  gives  the  lie  to  all  the 
claims  of  communism,  that  It  provides  the 
more  abundant  life,  and  that  Is  precisely 
the  reason  v;e  are  hated  and  feared,  by  all 
the  forces  of  communism  today. 

The  enemy  know  full  well,  that  as  long  as 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  flourish  anywhere 
in  the  world,  that  their  communist  Ideology 
Is  Insecure,  even  among  their  own  people, 
for  they  knew  that  as  long  as  the  light  of 
liberty  burns  bright  In  any  land,  the  eyes 
of  men  vi'l  turn  toward  It.  and  men's  hearts 
and  minds  v.lil  yearn  for  the  freedom  It 
symbolizes. 

So  It  Is  not  surprising  to  see  the  "iron  cur- 
tains" and  the  "bamboo  curtains"  come  down 
or  to  witness  the  suppression  of  religion,  the 
strictures  upon  education,  the  suppression  of 
free  speech,  the  censorship  of  news,  the  de- 
liberate campaigns  of  misinformation  and 
perversion  of  truth  that  are  the  Inevitable 
implements  of  the  Communist  state."  These 
are  the  weapons  of  defense.  The  truth  and 
freedom  of  thought  are  the  last  things  they 
want  their  people  to  have. 

Make  no  mistake  about  our  position  as  a 
nation,  and  our  responsibilities  in  this  cha- 
otic world.  Indeed,  we  are  the  last  great 
bulwark  of  democracy. 

As  long  as  we  are  too  strong  for  conquest, 
and  as  long  as  we  can  maintain  our  free- 
enterprise  system  and  our  American  standard 
of  living.  Just  so  long  will  we  maintain  our 
position  of  world  leadership  and  preserve  for 
posterity  the  blessing  of  the  liberties  we  now 
enjoy.  * 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  will  be  en- 
gulfed In  this  struggle  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
we  had  better  understand  the  forces  with 
which  we  contend.  It  would  be  fatal  to  dis- 
count the  Intelligence  and  resourcefulness 
that  are  arrayed  against  us. 

The  Communists  know  full  well  that  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  national  bankruptcy  and 
that  there  Is  an  ultimate  limit  to  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  any  people,  even  though 
they  are  the  greatest  nation' on  earth.  Tliey 
knew,  too,  that  there  is  somew  here  a  limit  to 
what  any  nation  can  expend  abroad,  without 
a  blighting  effect  upon  Its  economy  at  home. 

They  know  also  that  our  civilization  Is 
based  upon  an  ever-expanding  economy  that 
relies  upon  Individual  initiative  and  the 
profit  motive  to  provide  more  and  more  work 
for  more  and  more  people,  and  more  and 
more  goods  for  public  consumption.  They 
know  that  disaster  is  swift  to  come  when 
Initiative  is  destroyed,  when  production  lags, 
and  business  slows  down,  and  people  are 
hungry  and  unemployed. 

In  short,  they  know  that  when  cur  econ- 
omy falls  our  faith  In  democracy  falls  with 
It.  and  when  our  democracy  falls  their  battle 
Is  won. 

I  do  not  believe  one  needs  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual genius  or  an  ccjuouilit  or  political 


a 


scientist  In  order  to  understand  the  political 
Implications  of  this  world  situation,  or  that 
we  need  to  be  taken  by  surprise  as  the  war 
strategy  tinfolds. 

Perhaps  we  would  find  It  a  lot  easier  to 
understand  If  we  could  adopt  the  logic  of 
the  village  half-wit  who  found  fanner 
Brown's  horse.  When  he  was  questioned  as 
to  how  he  found  the  horse  within  minutes 
after  a  reward  was  offered  for  Its  return  he 
said.  "Why,  that  was  simple.  I  just  said  to 
myself,  If  I  were  a  horse,  where  would  I  go? 
And  I  went  there,  and  there  the  horse  was." 
We  need  to  use  a  little  more  horse  sense  as 
we  look  at  the  world  of  today. 

If  we  will  Just  say  to  ourselves.  "If  I  were 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  communism,  what 
would  I  do?"  a  lot  of  things  that  are  going 
on  in  this  world  today,  would  begin  to  make 
sense.  Why,  if  you  were  the  enemy,  on  the 
International  scene,  you  would  adopt  a  policy 
of  attrition,  a  deliberate  policy  of  creating 
a  recurring  series  of  political  crises,  which 
would  demand,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense, 
the  aiding  and  arming  of  allies,  and  the  un- 
ending expenditure  of  our  material  resources, 
and  the  piling  up  of  the  national  debt.  Our 
expenditures  for  European  relief,  and  for 
military  and  diplomatic  defense,  already 
amount  to  more  than  thirty-four  billions 
per  year. 

Here  at  home,  on  the  domestic  scene,  you 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  break  down 
our  economy,  and  bring  on  a  depression. 
You  would  organize  your  Communist  cells, 
on  every  possible  level  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life.  You  would  sabotage  industrial 
peace,  and  foment  slow-downs  and  slt-downs 
and  strikes,  to  cut  down  production  and  in- 
crease unemployment,  to  wipe  out  profit,  and 
stifle  Initiative. 

In  schools  and  In  diurches  and  colleges 
and  minority  groups,  you  would  spread  yotir 
insidious  doctrines:  you  wotild  encourage 
goveriunent  to  take  over  more  and  more  of 
the  perogatlves  of  free  enterprise;  you  would 
turn  class  against  class,  and  encourage  racial 
hatred.  To  divide  and  conquer,  would  be 
your  strategy;  to  create  conftision  and  doubt 
over  the  Integrity  of  government  and  fear 
and  discord  and  discontent  among  our  peo- 
ple, would  be  your  daily  goal. 

Many  of  these  things,  go  on  in  America 
today,  and  it  would  be  shocking  to  know 
how  much  is  Communist  inspired.  The  list 
of  known  subversive  groups,  would  fill  a 
good-sized  book. 

We  of  the  present  generation,  bear  a  grave 
responsibility  to  mankind.  For  many  dec- 
ades, this  struggle  has  been  working  to  a 
climax  in  our  time.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
struggle  of  nation  against  nation,  but  of 
people  against  people,  ideals  against  Ideals — 
it  is  a  battle  to  win  your  mind  and  mine. 
Day  after  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  the  decisions  that  will  decide 
this  momentous  Issue. 

Never  in  history,  has  there  l>een  such  a 
desperate  need  for  straight  thinking  on  gov- 
ernment, and  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
our  democracy  is.  There  Just  is  no  antidote, 
for  all  the  alien  propaganda  to  which  our 
people  are  constantly  exposed,  except  an 
abiding  faith  in  our  American  institutions, 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  they  provide  a 
greater  measure  of  benefits,  than  any  form 
of  government  ever  devised  by  man. 

8o,  let's  take  another  look  at  American 
democracy,  and  try  to  imderstand  the  spirit- 
ual basis,  of  the  ideals  imder  which  it  waa 
created. 

These  ideals,  are  expressed  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Jtjst 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Such  were  tlie  ideals  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers   fought    the   war   of    Independence. 


It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
America  was  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  for  In 
that  struggle  for  Independence  there  was 
bom  the  kind  of  democracy  of  which  men 
had  long  dreamed,  but  had  never  befor* 
achieved. 

The  Constitution  itself  la  replete  with  res- 
ervations of  powers  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  In  canstruing  It,  our  courts  have 
held  time  and  time  again  that  every  power  is 
reserved  to  the  pec^le  that  Is  not,  either  in 
express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication, 
given  up  by  them  and  vested  excltislvely  in 
the  Federal  Government.  The  most  vital 
words  in  the  entire  dociunent  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Preamble  Itself:  "We  the  peo- 
ple. In  order  to  form  a  .more  perfect  union 
*  *  *  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  otirselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution." 

And  yet  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the 
Constitution,  when  at  its  very  first  session, 
the  Congress  passed  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
These  expressed  further  limitations  and  res- 
ervations upon  the  powers  of  government, 
and  defined  in  specific  terms  certain  rights 
of  the  people,  certain  I'bertles.  upon  which 
even  the  Government  could  not  infringe. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  write  into  our  organic  law  the 
freedoms  of  the  common  man.  He  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  statism  in  any  form. 
Even  in  his  declining  days,  SO  years  after 
our  Nation  was  bom.  he  still  wrote  of  his 
faith.  He  must  have  had  the  statists  in 
mind,  when  he  wrote:  "It  is  sometimes  said, 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  tnisted 
with  the  government  of  others?"  And  wit- 
ness the  gentle  irony  of  his  conclu:.lon,  "Or 
have  we  foimd  angels  In  the  form  of  kings 
to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer  this 
question." 

And  history  has  always  answered.  It  has 
answered  with  the  Hitlers,  Mussoiinls,  and 
Staiins,  and  Quislings,  and  horrors  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Lidice,  and  Auschwitz,  and 
Buchtenwald. 

It  has  been  an  unending  struggle,  but 
there  the  laws  stand,  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  are  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  our  lib- 
erties are  secure. 

I  want  here  to  challenge  the  statement 
that  Is  so  often  made,  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  our  lll>ertle8,  for  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence there  is  sometimes  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  carried  out.  If  we  could  Just 
change  men's  hearts  by  passing  a  law,  how 
simple  our  problems  would  be. 

No;  they  cannot  be  changed  In  that  way. 
The  laws  can  state  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  human  conduct,  but  they  cannot 
force  men  to  carry  them  out,  for  no  law  can 
change  human  nature.  No  law  can  create 
patriotism,  or  the  desire  for  equality  or  jus- 
tice, or  a  passion  for  freedom,  for  these  are 
spiritual  attributes  that  are  bom  of  the  ideals 
and  hopes  and  aspirations  that  exist  only  in 
the  hecu%s  of  men.  There  is  no  guaranty  of 
yotir  freedoms,  except  that  power,  which 
comes  from  a  spiritual  determination  to 
achieve  the  equality  and  justice  and  good 
will,  that  our  Constitution  seeks  to  create. 

The  only  reason  we  have  our  Constitution 
today  ic  that  the  blessings  of  illjerty  were 
more  precious  than  life  to  the  men  of  that 
generation,  and  they  were  willing  to  fight 
and  to  die  in  order  to  gain  them.  The  same 
datmtless  spirit  of  "76  that  inspired  the  men 
of  that  day  Is  the  only  thing  that  can  pre- 
serve them  now.  I  sometimes  wonder  bow 
many  of  us  have  lost  that  spirit  today. 

Thoughts  have  to  begin  somewhere,  and 
there  is  no  fact  tn  all  the  realm  of  science, 
or  of  literature,  or  of  music,  or  the  arts,  that 
is  not  the  product  of  Individual  thought. 
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This  spiritual  freedom  Is  the  vital  esi 
of  American  democracy.  Z  think  it  is 
more  than  that;  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  th» 
Creator's  plan  for  the  upward  progress  of  tb» 
human  race. 

This  philosophy  at  spiritual  fNedom  is  th« 
thing  that  communism  denies,  and  inevita- 
bly destroys,  and  that  is  all  we  need  to  know 
to  understand  the  specious  sham  of  all  Ita 
doctrines.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  follow  the  pattern  of  a  Man  or  Kngels, 
a  Trotsky,  a  Lenin  or  a  Hitler,  or  a  Stalin; 
or  whether  they  talk  of  communism,  or  so- 
cialism, or  fascism:  their  objectlvsa  are  all 
the  same. 

They  seek  to  construct  a  n«nkenstein 
state,  to  control  and  coerce,  to  take  over 
business  and  Industry,  and  the  means  of 
production,  to  take  over  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor,  and  make  every  man 
dependent  for  his  very  existence  upon  the 
dictates  of  the  masters,  of  the  omnipotent 
state.  This  is  no  step  forward  in  htuian 
relations. 

This  was  the  dream  of  tyrants  before  the 
days  of  Genghis  Khan.  It  is  a  brutal  doc- 
trine, that  can  only  live  through  force  and 
violence.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  leads 
back  to  the  darkness  from  which  man 
through  the  ages  has  painftilly  groped  his 
way,  and  not  toward  the  welcoming  dawn  of 
a  better  day. 

Our  principles  of  democracy  express  • 
philosophy  of  government  that  inspires  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  trltmiph  of 
right.  It  Justifies  hope  and  confidence  In 
the  betterment  of  human  relations;  for  all 
things  are  possible  where  man's  spirit  Is  free 
to  create. 

There  are  no  Insoluble  problems  in  a  so- 
ciety where  every  man  is  equal  In  political 
power  and  even  the  lowliest  citizen  is  still 
free  to  think  and  act  and  give  of  his  Individ- 
ual efforts  to  make  democracy  live;  for  all 
tilings  are  changeable  save  the  inherent  and 
unalienable  rights  of  man. 

Can  there  l>e  any  doubt  but  that  the 
minds  that  can  spilt  the  atom  and  unleash 
the  physical  force  that  can  destroy  the  hu- 
man race,  can  develop  the  spiritual  forces 
that  will  enable  men  to  cooperate  and  to  live 
together  in  peace? 

The  main  thing  that  is  wrong  with  ova 
country  today  is  that  we  of  this  generation 
have  taken  our  freedoms '  too  much  for 
granted  and  have  failed  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  ours  to  see  that  oar 
democracy  works. 

We  have  failed  in  many  reelects  to  achieve 
the  equality  of  opportunity  our  principles 
have  sought  to  create  or  to  soften  the  social 
Impcurts  a  free  competition  entails.  We  be- 
lieve In  democracy,  but  we  view  with  dismay 
many  of  the  things  that  go  on  In  otir  coun- 
try today.  Tilings  that  go  on  because  we 
have  been  too  much  concerned  with  material 
progress  to  give  much  thought  to  our  spirit- 
ual needs.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  there 
Is  as  much  need  for  social  stability  and  tran- 
qtiiUty  as  there  is  for  progress  or  reform. 

There  Is  no  other  thing  as  Important 
to  the  individual  citizen  today  as  that  we 
shall  keep  our  liberties,  tree  and  unre-. 
strained. 

How  can  this  be  done,  you  say.  in  this  day 
and  age,  when  we  are  beset  with  the  most 
baffling  political  problems  on  every  hand; 
when  every  issue  is  so  clouded  with  propa- 
ganda that  only  a  Solomon  can  tell  where 
the  tmth  lies?  Well.  I  believe  there  is  an 
infallible  guide. 

Our  democracy  Is  not  just  a  sterile  belief. 
Nor  is  it  jtist  a  set  of  lofty  Ideals  we  can 
lay  away  on  a  shelf  and  only  take  down  on 
special  occasions.  It  expresses  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  way  of  life,  to  govern  our  dally 
dealings  with  our  fellow  man. 

I  believe  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  slant 
to  all  political  problems,  depending  upon 
whether  they  lean  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing or  weakening  of  our  free-entcrprlM  sys- 
tem and  that  we  must  judge  all  such  prob- 
lems by  the  tenets  of  our  political  faith. 
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If  you  b«TifTe  In  democracy  whenever  you 
have  tbe  cpportuzilty  for  political  action  you 
vUl  ruk.  yotVMlTta:  Does  this  law  or  this 
poUey  vcffe  (or  the  benefit  of  ail  of  our  cltl- 
aMH.  or  don  tt  give  preferences  to  only  a 
t0w:  tfOM  tin*  political  action  delegate  to 
•ay  iUtkarttj  Um  power  to  unduly  restrict 
■f  ladlfMWJ  action  In  tbe  pttrault  o(  lite. 
■tarty,  or  property,  or  any  otbcr  fr««dom 
tlMkt  la  MUM  WMler  the  U«7  If  you  believ* 
ibM  tt  dOM.  tlMD  jou  bad  better  do  some- 
thmf  about  it. 

Seary  ila^  ctttsm  sum  aTm  hla  po* 

nej  u  to  Urc.    Thai  to  fo«r  ova 

MWy  sad  ao  od«  «la»  mn  tfo  tt  for  jroo. 

TliMt  la  ao  otlMT  road  to  frea^ctn. 

Tkla  la  wfeat  TbooMa  MIerton  bad  in 
Mlai  vlwa  ba  wroU:  "Whtn  every  man  is 
a  ikatar  •  •  •  and  faala  tM  u  a  par* 
la  fovaraoicat,  not  merely  at  an 
oaa  day  la  tba  year,  but  every  day: 
U>ar*  aball  aot  ba  one  man  in  the 
■Urt»  vbo  will  not  be  a  member  of  some  of  lu 
gptliMlla.  great  or  small,  he  will  let  the  heart 
b*  torn  from  his  body  aooner  than  hla  power 
ba  wrested  Ircm  him  by  a  Caesar  of  a  Bona- 
parte." 

Jcilrrson  never  lost  faith  In  the  com- 
aon  people  After  the  fL-st  30  years  of  cur 
national  existence  he  cull  wrote;  "I  have 
no  fear  but  that  the  result  of  our  experi- 
ment will  te  that  men  may  be  trusted  to 
govern  themselves  without  a  master"  (1828». 

Jsfferaon  believed  that  the  Institution  of 
private  property  was  founded  on  our  natu- 
ral want*  and  the  God-given  right  to  acqulra 
It.  according  to  our  individual  abilities  with- 
out violating  the  similar  rights  cf  others; 
torn  ballaved  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  ob- 
•traet  aaother.  that  Jvistlce  Is  a  fundamenul 
law  of  aociety  and  that  a  majority  oppress- 
ing an  individual  Is  guUty  cf  a  crime  and 
abures  Us  strength  and  by  acting  on  the 
law  of  the  strongest,  breaks  up  the  founda- 
Uors  of  aociety." 

Tea;  if  cur  democracy  is  to  be  triumphant 
In  this  struggle  we  must  make  cur  political 
•ctioo  ccnfcrm  to  the  principles  of  our  po- 
Ittleal  faith.  The  only  day  that  America 
need  fear  is  the  day  when  faith  In  our  de- 
mccnxcy  shall  depart  from  the  hearts  of  our 
j)ecple. 

There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  In  human 
experience  than  to  make  a  p)ersonal  contri- 
bution to  the  furtherance  of  some  great 
cuse.  The  opportunity  calls  you  today  and 
every  day  to  make  your  ccntrlbutiou  to  the 
graatMt  cause  of  all.  lor  the  cause  of  free- 
dom la  the  cause  of  all  mankind.  It  cornea 
to  oi  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  all  the 
martyrs  and  the  endless  silent  legions  of  the 
dead  who  gave  their  lives  that  we  might 
have  it. 

Vrnat  we  need  In  America  today  Is  an  old- 
faahioned.  ifrass-roots  revival  of  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  1776.  We  need  a  revival 
ei  the  spiritual  inspiration  that  will  re- 
kindle the  tires  of  patriotism  end  to  send  us 
or-ward  in  this  battle  with  our  hearts  sing- 
ing the  eld  hymn  we  sang  in  the  days  of 
yore:  "Fairh  of  cur  fathers,  holy  faith,  wa* 
will  be  true  to  you  until  death." 

You.   my   friends,   are   the  only   ones   who 
can  make  ihu  revival  a  reality. 


Tke  Genocide  CciTecHon 


EXTENSION  OP  RExMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  inouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  'legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Ifr.  JENNER.     Mr    President.  I  am 
about  to  a&Jc  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Ricx<rd  a  number  of  edl- 
IcrlaLs  from  the  New  Orleans  States  with 
reference  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
but  I  ask  first  that  the  nine  provisions 
of  the  convention  b^  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  were  order"d  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccord.  aj  follows: 

TxB  Obmocids  CojtvtimoM  —  TMras  Nixi 
F^ofuuma  Ttll  What  It  I«  All  Axcxrt 
Th«  Oancral  Aaaambly  approvM  tb«  an- 
nnta  cxiavention  on  tbe  prertntlon  and 
puaiatuaent  of  tba  crime  of  genocide  and 
propoier  it  for  tlgnatura  and  ratlflcation  or 
■  coeeetOB  m  accordance  with  tu  article  XI. 
The  eontrectlng  partias  having  considered 
the  declaration  made  by  the  General  AaMm- 
bly  cf  the  United  Nations  in  its  resolution 
M  (1)  dated  December  11.  1»4«.  that  geno- 
cide ia  a  crime  under  international  law. 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  ccndemiied  by  the  civilized 
world; 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
eenocide  has  inflicted  great  losses  on  hu- 
manity; and 

Eeing  convinced  that.  In  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge.  Inter- 
national cooperation  is  required; 

Hereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided: 
Article  I.  The  contracting  parties  confirm 
that  genocide,  whether  committed  in  time 
of  peace  or  in  time  of  war.  is  a  crime  under 
internatlcnal  law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent  and  to  punish. 

Article  II.  In  the  present  convention  geno- 
cide means  any  of  the  following  acts  com- 
mitted with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious groups  as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

<b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article    III.  The    following    acts    shall    be 
punishable : 
(a»   Genocide: 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(ci  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

( d  (   Attempt  to  commit   genocide; 

(C)   Complicity  In  genocide. 

Article  IV,  persons  committing  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
article  III  shall  be  punished,  whether  tney 
are  constltuilonally  responsible  rulers,  public 
offlcials,   private  Individuals. 

Article  V,  the  contracting  parties  under- 
take to  enact.  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  convention  and,  in  particular,  to  pro- 
vide effective  penalties  for  persons  guilty  of 
genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  article  III. 

Article  VI,  persons  charged  with  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  In 
article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  territory  of  whlcti 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdic- 
tion With  respect  to  those  contracting 
parties  which  shall  have  accepted  ita  Juris- 
diction. 

Article  VII.  genocide  and  the  other  acta 
enumerated  in  article  III  ehall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  political  crimes  for  the  purpose 
of  extradition. 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselvea 
In  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force. 

Article  VIII,  any  contracting  party  may 
caU  ui>on  the  competent  organ*  of  the  Umted 


Nations  to  take  such  action  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  as  they  consider 
appropriate  for  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  acts  of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  article  III. 

Article  IX.  disputes  »>etwecn  the  contract- 
ing parties  relating  to  the  interpretation,  ap- 
plication or  fulfillment  of  the  present  con- 
vention, including  those  relating  to  the  re- 
•ponatbliity  of  a  State  for  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  UX, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  reqtiest  of  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute. 


Social  Security  Syiteoi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "More  Victims."  published  in  the 
Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  American  on  June 
23.  1950. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Victims 

The  Senate  has  added  10,000.000  to  the 
number  of  victims  of  the  social-security  hoax. 

These  ten  million  are  perfectly  helplesa 
against  the  fraud  which  Congress  designs  to 
perpetrate  against  them. 

When  Pennsylvania  set  up  its  workman"* 
compensations  it  gave  employers  the  privilege 
of  insuring  with  private  concerns  or  with  the 
State.  There  were  some  employers  who 
found  difficulty  In  obtaining  compensation 
insurance  with  private  concerns  and  some 
simply  could  mt  obtain  such  insurance.  To 
meet  this  situation,  the  State  set  up  a  fund. 

But  the  Federal  Government  gives  its  vic- 
tims no  such  alternative.  It  sticks  its  hands 
into  the  pocketbooks  of  the  workers  and 
grabs  its  take.  Then  It  sticks  its  hands  Into 
the  treasuries  of  the  employers  of  the  worker* 
and  grabs  an  equal  amount. 

Freedom? 

Where  is  there  any  freedom  In  that  sort  ot 
a  racket? 

What  the  worker  Is  promised  Is  totally  in- 
adequate for  his  needs  In  the  evening  of  his 
life  and  with  the  money  going  straight  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
all  the  worker  has  for  a  guarantee  that  the 
promise  for  which  his  money  is  filched  will 
benefit  him  is  a  stack  of  I  O  Us  with  which 
the  Government  replaces  his  money. 


Meeting  With  Truman  Climaxes  Visit  of 
Browdy  to  Washii^gton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  H0US2  OF  REPRESE>n-ATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article,  which 
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appeared  in  the  June  1950  Issue  of  the 
New  Palestine: 

McrriMO  WrrH   TtvuAjt  Cuujkxu  Visrr  or 

BaOWOT  TO  WaSHIMGTOM 

(By  Murray  Frank) 

WAeRiMoroK.— ZOA  President  Benjainln 
O.  Browdy  paid  a  memorable  2-day  vtalt  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  Jtina  1  and  2,  wblcli 
waa  climaxed  by  a  balf-bour  meeting  with 
President  Truman  In  th«  White  House. 
When  he  emerged  from  tbe  conference,  be 
was  all  smiles,  confident  end  plemaed  beyond 
words  with  hie  vialt. 

Mr.  Browdy  waa  eccompenled  to  the  White 
H<<ui(«  by  bU  good  friend,  Repreaentatlve 
AeaAHAM  J.  Mvtm,  Brooklyn,  X>fmocrat, 
who  -Uo  served  as  Mr.  Browdy'a  boat  during 
hia  2-day  stay  in  Waablngton,  Originally 
scheduled  on  the  White  Houaa  rlaitlng  llat 
for  IS  minutet,  the  time  flew  to  (aat  and  tbe 
conversation  waa  ao  Urelj  and  Interesting 
that  nearly  a  half  bour  bad  paased  before 
they  became  aware  of  tbe  time.  But  Preal- 
dent  Truman  did  not  dismlsa  hla  guests  ao 
lightly.  Just  as  Browdy  and  MtTLTn  aroae 
to  take  their  leave,  the  President  summoned 
the  White  House  press  photographer  and  the 
"one  more,  please  "  boys  had  a  field  day. 

Speaking  to  the  correspondenta  who  sur- 
rounded him  in  the  White  House  reception 
room  later,  Browdy  said  he  had  come  to 
thank  President  Truman  for  all  he  had  done 
In  the  past  for  Jewry  and  for  the  State  of 
Israel.  Browdy  then  informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  American  Zionist  movement 
wished  to  establish  a  viUage  in  Israel  to  be 
named  the  Harry  S.  Truman  VUlage.  Before 
any  step  is  taken  by  the  American  Zioniata, 
they  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Truman's  con- 
sent. The  President  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  gesture,  and  he  readily  gave  hla  consent, 
but  remarked  that  he  does  not  deserve  such 
honor;  he  had  not  done  much,  and  the  little 
that  he  had  done  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
honor  but  becauae  it  waa  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Browdy  then  outlined  to  him  the  project, 
where  the  village  Is  to  be  located,  who  will 
be  settled  there,  how  it  wUl  be  financed,  etc. 
President  Truman  listened  very  attentively 
and  was  seemingly  pleased  with  the  plan. 
The  hope  was  expressed  that  some  day,  in 
the  not  too  distant  futtire,  he  would  be  able 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Israel  and  aee  a  thriving  vU- 
lage  which  bears  hia  name. 

0I8CD88    NXAB    EAST 

The  conversation  then  lapsed  Into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  Near  East  situation  and  the 
problems  affecting  Israel.  Browdy  compli- 
mented the  President  for  the  three-power 
agreement  on  Middle  East  arma,  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  announced  the  week  before. 
He  voiced  the  hope  that  the  agreement  would 
be  implemented  and  that  it  would  bring 
permanent  peace  to  the  Middle  East,  thereby 
enabling  Israel  to  establish  Itself  on  a  solid 
political  and  economic  basis. 

While  details  on  Mr.Truman'a  reply  cannot 
be  revealed.  Mr.  Browdy  told  this  correspond- 
ent that  the  President  was  most  reassuring 
on  the  question  of  implementation  of  the 
arms  agreement  and  the  outlook  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Again  and  again,  the 
ZOA  president  told  me  later,  as  we  left  the 
White  House,  how  pleased  and  impressed  he 
Was  to  discover  that  President  Truman  ia 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems 
concerning  Israel  and  that  "the  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  a  great  friend  In  him." 

The  meeting  was  started  by  the  introduc- 
tion by  Congressman  MtTLxia  who  said :  "Mr. 
President,  here  Is  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
great  Jewish  organizations  in  this  country 
who  came  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  the  Jews  and  for  Israel."  That 
broke  the  ice  and  thereafter  the  three  men 
sat  and  chatted  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

Aside  from  the  political  and  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  meeting,  it  is  also  noteworthy 


to  record  tbat,  aa  f ar  aa  thU  reporter  can 
remember,  the  Truman-Browdy  meeting  wm 
the  flret  official  meeting  between  Preaident 
Truman  and  a  ZOA  president.  Tbe  last  such 
meettof  occurred  in  1»44,  when  President 
Roosevelt  met  with  Dr.  Abba  HlUel  SUver  and 
Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise. 

ranrxs  roe  mowdt 

The  evening  before  the  vUtt  to  the  WblU 
House,  Congressman  MVLTn  gavs  a  dinner  la 
honor  of  Mr.  Browdy  (or  a  select  group  at 
friends,  chiefly  ifembers  of  Congress  and  offl« 
clals  of  tbe  ChnremflMnt.  Mr.  Browdy 
thanked  tbe  Members  of  CongrtM  on  behalf 
of  the  ZOA  for  their  axfptrutum  and  help  to- 
ward Israel  now  end  in  the  past.  "Ws  know 
who  our  friends  are  and  we  sball  always  be 
thankful  to  them,"  he  seld. 

Present  at  tbe  dinner  were  BentUtr  Francis 
J.  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania,  Represcniutivcs 
John  Carroll,  of  Colorado,  Emanuel  Celier, 
Eugene  Keogh.  Walter  Lynch  and  Abraham  J. 
Multer,  of  New  York,  Asaistant  SecreUry  of 
Labor  Ralph  Wright,  Bamitel  Klaus,  of  the 
State  Department.  Herbert  Cummlngs,  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  Samuel  Flatow,  of 
the  Justice  Department,  Ellhu  D.  Stone,  hon- 
orary vice  preaident  of  the  ZOA.  Dr.  Samuel 
Margoshes,  and  this  correspondent. 

It  was  Mr.  Browdy's  first  official  visit  to 
Washington,  but  it  will  long  remain  an  un- 
forgettable visit  for  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  witness  it  at  close  range. 


Tbe    Genocidk    CoBTention — What    It 
Really  Means  to  Amoicahs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

OP  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "The  Genocide 
Convention — What  It  Really  Means  to 
Americans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tm  OxNociDE  Convention — What  It  Rxaixt 
Means  to  Amebicans 

President  Truman  baa  asked  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  aa  a  treaty  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Ratlflcation  of  the  Convention  is  being 
pressed  during  this  session  of  tbe  Congress. 
A  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  recommended  it.  It 
may  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  action 
at  any  time. 

If  the  Senate  ratifies  this  Convention  as  a 
treaty,  it  wUl  become  tbe  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  for  article  VI.  section  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  provides  that: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  ahaU  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  aU  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  ahall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  tbe  Judgea  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  tbe  coa- 
trary  notwithstanding." 

So  that  the  people  may  know  what  the 
Senate  ia  being  asked  to  ratify  and  thus 
make  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  New 
Orleans  States  prints  the  first  nine  articles 
(the   balance  are  procediual  only)    of   tbe 


Genocide  Convention  eleewhere  on  thle  page 
today. 

And  to  discuss,  expoee.  and  explain  Its  ef« 
fects.  thU  newspaper  today  begina  the  flrst 
of  a  aerlee  of  editorials  on  tbe  treaty. 

Bmeet  A.  Gross,  SUU  Department  repre- 
senUtlv*  to  the  United  Nations,  speaking 
before  tbe  General  Assembly  on  December  9, 
1M8,  the  day  the  Convention  was  voted, 
said: 

"The  denial  of  tbe  right  of  eslstenoe  of 
entire  buman  groups  is  the  subject  matter 
wltb  which  thto  Convention  deals  " 

Mo  decent  person  ean  quarrel  with  the 
anmnineed  objectives  of  this  treaty— tbe 
outlawing  of  mase  murder  ot  groupe  of  peo- 
ple. The  very  words  Buchenwald,  Decbau, 
and  Udlce  will  itvs  forever  as  a  measure  ot 
mankind's  de/radatlon. 

But  a  careful  study  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention over  a  period  of  many  otonths — a 
study  which  Included  oonfetsncee  In  person 
and  In  writing  with  constltutloiua  and  In- 
ternational law  experts — shows  that  tbla 
treaty  goes  far  beyond  lU  annotmeed 
purposes. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  these  authorities 
and  of  this  newspaper  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, If  ratified  In  toto  by  the  Senate, 
would: 

Create  a  new  international  crime  for  which 
any  American  might  be  placed  ofl  trial  for 
the  kUllng  of  one  Individual. 

Approve  the  creation  of  a  Criminal  Cham- 
ber of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
try  Americans  in  overseas  tribunals  without 
any  of  tbe  guaranties  safeguarding  acctised 
persons  in  American  courtM. 

Throw  many  phases  of  domestic  law  Into 
the  uncharted  seas  of  International  law. 

And  it  fails  in  its  primary  purpose:  The 
outlawing  of  mass  extermination  of  peoples 
by  government. 

It  wUl  not  apply  to  genocide  ae  practiced 
by  Stalin  in  RusaU  or  in  the  countries  he 
has  captured  and  is  persecuting. 

And  it  may  obligate  us  to  open  warfare  to 
control  genocide  committed  In  other  landa  ia 
peacetime. 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  above  state- 
menta  we  will  document  In  subsequent 
editorials. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  conceived  In 
righteous  anger,  emotion,  and  good  will.  It 
must  now  be  examined  In  the  light  of  Ite 
effect  upon  our  Constitution,  our  laws,  and 
our  citizens  before  It  becomes  an  Instruincnt 
for  the  destruction  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


Mni4t-Nixoii  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

Of  COLOMAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  dan  of 

Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxcois  a 
statement  by  Carle  Whitehead,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Denver,  and  an  ac- 
tive leader  In  the  Socialist  Party  of  Col- 
orado. The  statement  is  entitled  "An 
Assault  on  American  Fundamentals.'* 
Twice  in  my  campaigns  for  tbe  Senate 
he  has  run  against  me.  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  position  on  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill,  but  I  Join  him  in  urging  everyone  to 
read  the  grept  speech  of  former  Senator 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  a  Republican  and  a 
patriot. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccid,  as  ToUows 

An  Assacxt  on  Auxmicah  Ptndamewtal* 

I  bTTTOwKl  the  above  tu:e  Jrom  that  great 
constJ'utlonal  lawyer,  historian.  Republican. 
United  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 

In  1930,  wh'rn  this  Nation  was  In  the  throea 
of  a  postwar  hysteria  like  unto  the  present: 
when  State  after  State  (including  Coiorado) 
was  parsing  laws  requiring  loyalty  oaths, 
prohibiting  the  display  of  Red  flags  and 
about  every  con.-*elvable  kind  of  repressive 
mearurcs.  In  an  effort  to  squelch  the  Commu- 
nists; when  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Jtistice.  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  coxirts.  was  taking 
re.;:resslve  action,  and  when  the!=e 
fa  were  sought  to  be  excused  by  the 
p'.ea  that  they  were  "necessary  In  order  to 
save  cur  ccMntry,"  the  conservative  Bev- 
eridge went  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion (never  noted  for  radicalism)  and  de- 
nounced the  whole  program  as  an  assault 
on  American  fundamentals  (37-page  address, 
Beporta  of  American  Bar  Association,  1920). 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798.  passed 
ostensioly  to  save  us  In  a  great  national 
emergency,  though  mild  In  penalties  and 
limited  to  2  years  In  duration,  threatened  to 
caure  a  rebellion.  Except  for  these  mild  and 
8hort-li-.'ed  laws  no  such  legislation  had  been 
pa£s«l  in  this  country  (even  when  our  very 
existence  was  threatened  by  civil  war)  until 
the  First  World  War,  when  the  Espionage 
Act.  the  red-flag  laws  and  all  sorts  of  sup- 
pressive enactments  were  put  on  our  statute 
books  (National  and  State)  with  fines  and 
prison  penalties  which,  by  comparison, 
dwarfed  those  cf  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
Moreover,  a'.l  this  legislation  was  enacted 
not  simply  for  the  period  of  emergency — not 
with  any  time  limit — but  as  permanent 
leilslation.  thus  establishing  the  practice  of 
using  an  emergent  condition  as  an  excuse 
for  passing  r«?pressive  legislation  which  would 
be  permanent  and  violate  our  constitutional 
freedoms  In  peacetime  as  well  as  during 
emergency.  Thus,  as  Beveridge  points  out, 
did  we  make  the  first  great  aasault  on  Amer- 
ican fundamentals. 

All  of  the  suppressive  legislation  enacted 
during  the  World  War  I  hysteria  Is  still  on 
the  statute  books  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  still  wider  sccpe  and  with 
Increasingly  sever*  penalties,  has  been  added 
during  the  hysteria  accompanying  auid  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  Is  but  one  step  in 
this  general  assault  on  American  funda- 
mentals. Compared  to  legislation  Df  the 
World  War  I  hysteria  period  and  to  tne  gov- 
ernmental practices  and  cotirt-made  law  es- 
tablished under  that  legislation,  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  may  not  aipear  to  ))e  a  very  great 
ctep  on  the  road  to  the  police  sute.  but 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  otir  freedoms,  as 
they  had  existed  during  all  of  our  periods  of 
emergency  during  our  130  years  of  national 
life  prior  to  World  Wat  I.  the  Mundt-Nlxon 
bill  stands  out  glaringly  as  a  police-state 
measure 

The  Espionage  Act  la  now  a  part  of  our 
permanent  legislation.  We  have  come  to  ac- 
cept It  as  matter  of  course  but  note  the  words 
of  Beveridge  regarding  It:  "During  our  Civil 
War  no  espionage  or  sedition  law  was  thought 
neceaaary:  but  had  such  laws  as  our  present 
(1920)  statutes,  as  recently  construed  and 
enforced,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  are  still 
urged,  been  In  existence  during  the  Civil 
War.  there  would  not  have  been  enough  offl- 
cera  to  arrest,  couru  to  try.  and  prisons  to 
hold  the  cffenders  Grave  as  the  danger  to 
the  Nation's  life  during  the  dreadful  years 
of  our  civil  Conflict,  our  lawmakers  were 
careful  net  to  put  on  the  statute  books  legla- 
whlch  might  puvjibly  violate  cur  na- 
Blll  of  Rights  •• 
1  haj  ever  been  the  case,  the  plea  Is  made 
legl>liiti.jii   la   licce&iary   In  order 


to  save  the  Nation.  That  plea  was  made  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
famous  case  of  Ex  parte  MUUgan  following 
the  Civil  War.  and  to  that  plea  that  Court 
replied :  "A  country  preserved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty  Is 
not  worth  the  cost  of  preservation." 

If  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  would  read  and  ponder  that  classic 
address  of  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  con- 
servative, Republican  Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge, they  would  throw  the  Mundt-Nixcn 
bin  out  of  the  window  and  put  an  end  to 
this  hysterical  assault  on  American  funda- 
mental. 


Campaign  for  Chesp  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  <  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
timely  and  forthright  address  by  the 
Governor  of  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Walter  W.  Johnson,  over  Denver  radio 
station  KOA,  June  17.  1950.  on  the  in- 
famous campaign  for  cheap  silver  cur- 
rently being  waged  by  the  silverware 
manufacturers. 

We  are  not  unaware  in  the  Senate  of 
the  activities  of  this  selfish  pressure 
group  so  this  address  should  be  of  great 
interest  here  Employing  the  well- 
known  Hitler  technique,  the  silver  proc- 
esssors  impugn  Americans  who  resist 
their  vicious  campaign  against  sound 
money  with  operating  a  "legalized  na- 
tional hold-up."  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  read  the  governors 
splendid  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  fc>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  citizens  of  Colorado:  The 
American  Magazine  contains  an  article  en- 
titled High  Silver,"  by  Jerome  Beatty.  This 
article  is  headed  by  the  statement,  "For 
every  silver  article  you  purchase,  from  a  roll 
of  fl.m  to  a  loving  cup.  you  pay  tribute  to 
six  Western  States  in  the  silver  bloc.  Here 
Is  a  report  on  a  legalized  national  hold-up 
that  hits  the  pccket  of  every  taxpayer  and 
consumer."  As  this  heading  Indicates,  the 
article  Is  propaganda  In  behalf  of  eastern 
silverware  manufacturers  who  want  cheaper 
silver  at  the  expense  of  the  western  metal 
miner. 

Last  month.  Harper's  Magazine  contained  a 
BlmUar  article  by  Dr.  Morris  E.  Gamsey,  an 
economist  at  our  own  University  of  Colorado. 
Both  articles  assume  the  Ignited  States  Is 
paying  the  sliver  miner  more  than  his  prod- 
uct Is  actually  worth.  Both  articles  Imply 
the  United  States  should  dump  Its  silver 
reserves  on  the  market,  and  cease  buying 
Bllver.  Neither  article  Informs  the  readers 
that  this  has  been  common  practice  through- 
cut  the  world  whenever  selfish  Interests  were 
desirous  of  artificially  breaking  the  price  of 
silver.  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  dried  eggs,  or  butter,  which 
the  Government  now  has  In  storage.  If  the 
Government  were  suddenly  to  offer  all  of  that 
vheat  or  eggs  or  butter  for  sale. 

Only  last  summer,  the  price  of  silver  In 
India  rose  to  $1.53  an  ounce:  whereupon. 
15,000,00^  ounces  of  the  sliver  reserve  of  the 


government  of  Hyderabad  were  dumped  on 
the  market  to  break  the  price  of  silver  to 
95  cents  an  ounce. 

I  could  devote  an  entire  evening  In  answer 
to  Dr.  Gamsey  and  Mr.  B;atty,  but  silver 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  It  Is  h:gh  time 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  American 
mining  industry  was  squarely  placed  before 
the  people  of  our  Western  States.  In  the  last 
10  years.  933  or  80  percent  of  all  the  produc- 
ing metal  mines  in  Colorado  have  closed 
down.  Only  about  2.000  of  the  8,200  metal 
mines  which  were  operating  In  the  11  West- 
ern States  In  1940  remain  open.  Many  of 
these  win  6(X)n  be  compelled  to  close. 

The  1950  convention  of  the  Colorado  Min- 
ing Association  truly  called  the  condition  of 
the  Industry  a  national  disaster.  It  point- 
ed out  that  metal  mining  would  soon  be 
finished  in  this  country.  In  the  future.  In 
times  of  peace,  we  wUl  be  compelled  to  pay 
high  prices  for  foreign  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  other  base  metals,  without  which  our 
present  standard  of  living  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Since  there  will  be  little  or  no  com- 
petition from  domestic  metal  mining,  and 
since  there  Is  no  world-wide  antitrust  law. 
foreign  dictatorships,  cartels,  and  trusts  will 
demand  high  prices  for  the  metals  required 
for  making  automobiles,  radios,  and  the  host 
of  other  gadgets  and  appliances  we  now  use 
and  enjoy.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  common  practice  to  stifle  competition,  par- 
cel out  markets,  create  artificial  shortages, 
and  charge  the  highest  possible  prices.  Until 
the  birth  of  our  synthetic  rubber  and  chem- 
ical Industries,  v.e  had  no  means  cf  compe- 
tition with  foreign  rubber  and  chemical 
cartels,  which  controlled  the  production  and 
marketing  of  these  commodities  and  exacted 
a  tribute  on  every  auto  tire  or  chemical 
we  purchased. 

We  all  realize  how  vital  an  ample  supply 
cf  lead.  zinc,  copper,  and  other  base  metals 
Is  in  time  of  war.  We  all  remember  the 
huge  shipping  losses  of  the  last  war  and  the 
dangers  In  transporting  supplies  irom  over- 
seas. Yet,  even  now,  we  are  destroying 
our  domestic  metal-mlntng  Industry.  We 
are  putting  our  dependence  both  In  war  and 
In  peace,  solely  upon  foreign  sources  ol 
supply.  The  American  metal  miner  la 
the  victim  of  world  politics,  sectional  poli- 
tics, and  economic  politics.  These  politics 
transcend  party  lines. 

The  American  magazine  article  presents 
a  current  example  of  sectional  or  economic 
politics  by  which  eastern  silverware  manu- 
facturers are  attempting  to  have  Congress 
repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  so  they  may 
buy  silver  more  cheaply.  In  this  they  are 
supported  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
Congressmen  from  Eastern  States,  while 
mo6t  western  Congressmen,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  oppose  them.  Obviously, 
a  decrease  in  the  price  of  silver  would  bring 
further  hardships  to  an  already  crippled 
mining  Industry,  since  most  ore  bodies  con- 
tain silver  along  with  other  metals.  As  an 
example  of  adverse  world  politics,  we  see 
the  huge  shipments  of  mining  machinery, 
loans,  and  grants  cur  Nation  has  made  to 
foreign  countries  In  recent  years.  It  Is  true 
these  loans  and  shipments  were  made  to 
bolster  the  economies  of  foreign  countries, 
but  they  aided  In  WTecklng  our  own  mining 
Industry. 

The  brand  cf  world  politics  which  has 
catised  the  most  damage  to  our  metal  mines 
Is  the  system  of  managed  currency,  or  paper 
money,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
nations.  Including  our  own.  Managed  cur- 
rency deprives  the  people  of  gold  or  sliver, 
or  both;  it  forces  them  to  use  paper  or  token 
money,  which  has  no  value  of  Itself.  Man- 
aged currency  can  be,  and  frequently  Is, 
nijinlpulated  by  the  nation  which  prints  it. 
When  this  country  places  a  tariH  on  foreign 
metals  to  protect  our  domestic  mining,  for- 
eign nations  which  prtxluce  these  metals  can 
and  have  devalued  their  paper  money  so  as 
to  nullify  the  clTscts  of   that   tariff.    As  a 
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result,  American  metal  miners  have  been 
forced  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  mines 
all  over  the  world.  Most  American  miners 
earn  as  much  In  a  day  as  a  foreign  miner 
does  In  a  week.  Cheap  mining  costs  and 
devalued  paper  money  enable  the  foreign 
mine  owner  to  undersell  his  American  com- 
petitor right  here  In  the  United  States.  To 
make  matters  still  worse,  our  National  Got- 
ernment  has  deliberately  kept  down  the  price 
of  metals — often  below  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion— and.  at  the  same  time,  has  Increased 
the  cost  of  metal  mining.    • 

Most  metallic  veins  contain  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Formerly  the  price  the  miner  received 
for  this  gold  and  silver  helped  to  pay  the 
cost  of  mining  and  treating  the  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  and  other  metals  in  bis  ore.  Since 
1935,  Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
greatly  Increased  taxes,  new  forms  of  taxa- 
tion have  been  imposed,  and  wages  and  sup- 
plies have  Increased.  The  costs  of  metal 
mining  have  doubled  In  the  last  15  years.  At 
the  same  time.  sUver  has  been  Increased  only 
20  or  30  cents  an  ounce,  whUe  the  National 
Government  has  forbidden  any  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold. 

The  American  metal  miner  is  confronted 
with  ruinous  competition  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  base 
metals.  He  Is  compelled  to  sell  gold  to  the 
United  States  Mint  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
mint  15  years  ago.  He  Is  faced  with  an  tin- 
certain  future  for  the  price  of  sUver  because 
of  the  selfish  demands  at  silverware  manu- 
facturers and  silver -price  manlptilatlons  by 
foreign  governments.  One  after  another  of 
oinr  Colorado  metal  mines  has  been  forced 
to  close  down.  The  price  these  mines  re- 
ceived for  metals  was  far  below  their  cost  of 
production.  Prosperous  towns  have  become 
ghost  towns;  millions  of  Invested  capital 
have  been  lost.  Mine  employees  have  moved 
away;  their  know-how  and  practical  expe- 
rience have  been  dissipated.  There  are 
roughly  50.000  people  in  Colorado  directly 
Interested  In  or  dependent  upon  metal  min- 
ing. At  least  20.000  Individuals  In  this  State 
own  metal-mining  properties.  A  great  In- 
dustry Is  loet,  but  the  loes  to  the  Nation  la 
even  greater. 

You  cannot  open  a  new  mine  or  reopen 
an  old  mine  In  a  day.  It  requires  months, 
and  even  years,  to  Install  equipment,  open 
up  ore  and  train  employees. 

In  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency,  such 
as  war,  demanding  huge  tonnages  of  lead. 
copper,  and  other  metals  for  bullets,  shells, 
planes,  and  tanks,  we  would  not  have  the 
metals  to  win  that  war.  We  would  not  have 
the  time  to  reopen  closed  mines,  or  search 
for  new  ones.  We  would  he  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  and  ships.  We  wotild  be 
sunk  along  with  those  ships.  No  words  can 
adequately  describe  our  present  stupidity  or 
foolishness.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  remedy  this  condition,  and  pray  we 
be  given  tlie  time  In  which  to  do  It.  Let  us 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  task  ahead  of  tis. 
We  in  Colorado  can  do  very  little  here.  The 
solution  lies  In  Washlfigton  but  no  one  oS 
us  can  longer  remain  silent.  This  Is  not  a 
party  political  matter.  All  of  us.  not  only 
In  Colorado,  but  throughout  the  West,  must 
Join  in  the  demand  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stop  the  discrimination  against 
domestic-metal  mining  and  take  the  positive 
actions  so  necessary  for  Its  restoration. 
Superficial  measures  will  not  be  sufBcient. 
Subsidies  will  give  temporary  relief  but  they 
win  not  provide  a  lasting  remedy.  Sub- 
sidies mean  Increased  taxation  and  Govern- 
ment regulations.  No  minor  wants  a  sub- 
sidy as  a  permanent  ctu"e. 

Ir.  creased  tariffs  are  useless.  They  simply 
invite  more  foreign  currency  devaluation. 
The  solution  lies  In  a  secure  domestic  econ- 
omy and  a  stable  world  trade  and  commerce 
based  upon  a  uniform  and  objective  standard 
of  value  over  Which  no  nation  has  absolute 
control. 


I  have  referred  to  our  policy  of  managed 
paper  money.  I  now  say  that,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  turmoil  and 
unrest  that  afflicts  the  world. 

Whether  it  be  the  money  of  Prance,  Eng- 
land. Germany.  China,  or  the  United  States, 
paper  money  provides  no  stabUlty  nor  secu- 
rity. Show  me  one  single  nation  which  has 
adopted  managed  paper  currency  and  has 
successfully  maintained  the  value  of  that 
money.  I  remember  when  the  French  franc 
and  the  Italian  lira  were  each  worth  arovind 
20  cents.  Today  they  are  worth  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1  cent.  The  British  pound  is  now 
worth  about  one-half  of  what  It  was  only  20 
years  ago.  In  the  twenties.  Germany 
adopted  a  paper  currency.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  wild  inflation  and  Nazi  domination. 
In  the  thiniea,  China  abolished  its  silver 
money,  which  was  followed  by  a  terrible  in- 
flation and  Communist  conquest.  Even  our 
own  dollar  is  now  a  60-cent  dollar. 

Today  millions  of  Americans  invest  in 
bonds,  social  tecurlty  and  Insurance  to  stis- 
taln  them  In  times  of  need  or  old  age.  Paper 
money  can  render  these  Investments  worth- 
less. The  dollar  you  invest  today  buys  about 
ten  loaves  of  bread.  Tomorrow,  that  paper 
dollar  may  not  buy  ven  a  slice  of  bread. 
We  cannot  expect  labor  to  stop  striking  for 
higher  wages  and  more  security  in  the  face 
of  mounting  coeU  of  living.  No  govenunent 
can  balance  its  budget  or  reduce  taxes;  no 
business  can  plan  a  stable  futtire  in  the  face 
of  constantly  increasing  costs  of  operation. 
Prices  never  stop  rising  In  an  economy  based 
on  printing  press  money.  Our  Federal  con- 
stitution grants  Congress  the  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  Its  value.  It  forbids  the 
States  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  legal  tender.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  leave  It  to  you  whether  we  are  obeying  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  mtist  return  to  the 
American  people  their  natural  and  constitu- 
tional right  to  buy,  own  and  sell  gold. 

We  must  find  the  true  price  of  gold  in  re- 
lation to  other  commlbdlties.  We  should  re- 
monetlze  gold  at  that  price  and  rettim  to 
the  gold  standard.  I  know  the  gold  standard 
has  not  been  perfect,  but  it  is  far  superior 
to  paper  money.  It  provides  a  relatively 
stable  and  permanent  measure  of  value. 
Under  the  gold  standard,  our  money  will  keep 
Its  value.  Jiist  as  the  gold  coins  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece  have  kept  their  valtie. 
With  the  gold  standard,  the  money  we  use 
to  buy  bonds,  social  security  and  Instirance 
will  buy»as  much  when  we  cash  those  bonds 
or  need  that  security  or  insurance. 

Finally,  we  miist  Insist  the  other  natioxu 
of  the  world  also  return  to  the  gold  cm-  sUver 
standard,  or  both.  We  mtist  end  the  fiction 
of  pegged  exchanges  whereby  the  payier 
moneys  of  the  world  are  given  an  artifliial 
value  in  relation  to  each  other.  Surely  we 
can  insist  upon  this  as  part  of  otir  foreign 
•id  program. 

It  is  only  throiigh  these  means  that  Ameri- 
can metal  miners  can  receive  an  equitable 
price  for  their  gold  and  sUver.  When  world 
currencies  are  stabilized  and  valued  In  terms 
of  gold  or  silver,  then  American  producers 
of  lead,  Einc  copper  and  other  base  metals 
can  be  given  the  tariff  protection  necessary 
to  preserve  their  operations  and  the  high 
standards  of  living  in  this  cotintry. 

We  cltlzeiu  of  Colorado  have  a  huge  stake 
In  metal  mining.  On  my  last  trip  east,  a 
prominent  official  of  a  nationally  known  min- 
ing company  told  me  Colorado  was  sitting 
on  top  of  the  biggest  mining  boom  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  We  must  use  every 
means  to  remove  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  now  prevent  the  realization  of  that 
boom. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  again  thank  Mr. 
Xilcyd  Yoder,  manage  of  statio  KOA,  for 
making  this  time  available.  It  has  been  a 
pleastire  to  report  to  you  on  the  activity  of 
sour  State  government.    So,  from  the  pcc^le 


of  CtOonao  to  the  people  of  Colorado— maf 
I  wish  you  aU  good  luck,  good  health.  (oo4 
government. 


Federal  AM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OP  PXNM8TLVAHU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "naE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoid  an  editorial 
entitled  "Stassens  Warning,"  appearing 
in  the  Evening  News  on  June  22. 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid. 
as  follows: 

Stasssn's  WasKiMO 

No  American  with  an  open  mind  la  likely 
to  qtiarrel  with  President  Staasen,  of  tha 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  statement 
at  the  dedication  of  the  P.  P.  *  L.  power 
plant  at  Shamokin  Dam  yesterday,  that  tha 
readiness  of  the  people  "to  let  the  Govern- 
ment do  it"  can  easily  lead  to  servitude. 

With  no  reflection  on  the  one-time  Ba- 
publlcan  candidate  for  President,  his  state- 
ment is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  nursery,  the  sports  field. 
the  swimming  pool,  a  thousand  other  placea 
where  self-reliance  and  a  refusal  to  accept 
aid  from  others  bulldb  character  and  pra- 
•erves  freedom. 

The  most  humiliating  pages  in  American 
history  are  those  which  deal  with  examples 
of  men  who  prefer  relief  to  wages,  who  run 
to  Washington  instead  of  away  from  tt  In 
solving  problems  within  their  capacity,  of 
yielding  local  authority  to  centralised  gov- 
ernment for  the  sake  of  money,  of  tainting 
education  and  risking  the  tyranny  of  dleta- 
torahlp  for  the  sake  of  a  dormitory  or  a  booafe 
in  faculty  salaries. 

Thomas  Jefferson  kept  preaching  that  ttaa 
best  govenunent  is  that  which  governs  laaat. 
That  means  that  the  people,  in  his  opinion, 
should  go  it  alone  Just  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  ward  off  tha 
hand  of  government  in  the  thousanila  of 
places  government  now  sticks  its  flngen. 

The  great  tragedy  of  recent  years  la  that 
almost  tmconsclously  the  people  have  been 
aturendering  their  liberties.  Freedom,  under 
such  clrctunstances,  is  not  lost  over  night. 
That  loss  is  much  lllce  a  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible growing  paralyxU.  And  it  Is  tha 
tragic  end  of  such  a  process  against  which 
President  Stassen  warned  in  his  sti^mnkm 
Dam  speech. 


StudanI  Operatiaf  VA  Hospital  Beds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaSACRTTSCTTS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27. 1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Comaua- 
siONAL  Rxccr.o  a  tabulation  of  standard 
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operatm?  hospital  beds  by  State,  type, 
and  number  as  of  June  30.  1946.  1947, 
January  31.  1949.  and  April  30.  1950.  with 
gains  ar.d  losses  April  30,  1950,  against 
June  30.  1946. 


This  ."Statistical  information,  so  valu- 
able and  pertinent  at  this  time,  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Quintus  E.  Camp,  of  the 
national  headquarters.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,    It  represents  a  tremen- 


dous amount  of  research  work  and  en- 
ables us  here  in  Congress  to  evaluate  tht 
hospital  situation  in  our  respective 
localities.  It  is  most  worthy  of  careful 
study.    It  follows: 


Standard  operating  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  beds,  by  Stat?,  type,  and  number.  June  30.  1946  and  1947.  Jan.  31,  1949.  and 

Apr.  30,  1950.  vith  gains  and  losses,  Apr.  30,  1950,  against  June  30.  1946 


Type 

B.>ds 

^                   Remarks 

1»M 

1»47 

1919 

1950 

Gain 

Loss 

3,399 

POW  hospital. 

250  beds  new. 
Navy. 

Army,  Birmingham. 

Station  hospital. 
New  May  16,  1949. 

New,  300  beds. 
.Vrmy.  Pratt. 

.\rmy.  Laason. 
Navy. 

Including  2  Ka\  y  hnspitala. 
Including  Armj.  Vaughn. 

Army.  Billings. 

Army,  Winter, 

Station  bonfW. 
Army,  Nimols. 

Navy. 

Kaaropcycfaiatrle 

do 

Twwiiiw 

:s3 

l,2S6 

329 

an 
xvn 

300 

1,010 

2,0»l 

268 

909 

a;  305 

2H5 

127 

si 

44 

f^^^^m 

MlHiilli  ij 

General  nwdkal  and  sartteal 

IffMiH  ftataH 

937 

Tuh<>rvulosis  

-. 

42S 

527 
15* 

438 
3V1 
144 

414 

385 
144 

408 
3!S5 
144 

™ 

20 

142 

14 

Whlnta 

.     do        

Gmcrai  medical  and  survicaL... 

li>Mi  (M«T> 

'■" 

2,Cy) 

Neuro  psych  i.1  trie 

Generil  medical  «ad  forgieai 

Noetk  Link*  Rock „.. 

FaycttoTiBv 

1.782 
306 

1,760 
306 

2.09.'. 
255 

2,  OHO 
300 

298 

5" 

CalUomla  (total)      

8^645 

TuberculoaJs 

LiT«nBon 

4» 

1.417 
3.316 

452 

3.H9 

1,473 

3,5M 

458 

379 
1,161 
3,119 

445 

367 

1.164 

3,51tf 

115 

712 

414 

1,609 

47 

203 
115 
712 

13 

27 

24 

PatoAMo      .  "1"'""I"I"IIIIIII1I- 

do 

Neoropsychiatric ... 

General  madiral  and  surgical.... 
do 

VlMPO 

•n^iM^ 

do 

4:<s 
1,500 

ttoo 

357 
1.500 

WO 

296 

1,480 

Bhu  rrtnrtfn 

do 

V«D  Nuyi ' 

do 

C«laf»d*  (total)   , 

1,365 

Keoropsychiairic 

Fort  Ly«a 

1,036 
U3.V 

918 
300 

781 
326 

887 
336 
152 

""338' 
152 

139 

GenenU  medical  and  surgical 

do 

(irvHi  Ivor* 'on 

do 

Cflnn^rtifiit:  Nit^rincton 

4U2 

AAK 

327 

3«7 
f      A\F 
\          150 

327 

280 

A  VF 

150 

335 

352 

}          280 

335 
1.223 



280 
8 

SO 

Del»«rai»:  WBBtiwtai 

Putric^  of  ColaTBbia:  Washiottoo. 

JJori da  (total; 

. do 

do 

• 

do  .     

Bay  Piars 

SOD. 

rsA 

419 

440 

440 
450 

378 

395 
450 
378 

'""456' 


205 

4i 

•Coral  (Hides 

do 

do 

UkeOity 

378 

GeoiYU  (total) 

2.543 

Taberculoab. 

AtUnts „ 

415 
1,417 
tSA 

345 

1,376 

750 

us.v 

225 

1,206 

750 

249 

225 

1,327 
Wl 
360 

360 

ItO 

90 

Au/ibta ..    „ 

Neuropsycbiatric.  . 

ChamlrJea* 

General  medical  and  surgicai 

do 

•Dublin 

do 

l«laho   Bofa»..„ 

203 

263 

238 

250 
7,MS5 

47 

lllinm*  (tnt&t)  .. 

Neuropsychuitric 

do 

Oaaeral  medical  and  iurgical.... 

do 

do..^ 

DanriUe 

D»wa«y 

Dwlgtot 

BiBW. 

Marian 

2.2S8 
2,0-0 

lyfi 

1,SN3 
214 

2,050 
2,929 

2S6 
3.474 

202 

2.025 
?947 

286 
3,109 

176 

1. 721 

2,5*17 
228 

3.2.W 
176 

""537' 

32 
1,260 

577 
38' 

I^I^Btt  flAtAl) 

! 

2.647 

Neoropsychiatrie 

-    Marioa 

2,086 

USA 

405 

1,  9-.2 
500 
345 

1,650 

500 
349 

1,750 
500 
347 

""'566' 

336 
58' 

Fort  Uarrison . . . „ 

lodtaaapolis 

Gkneral  medical  and  surfical 

do.. .. 

I»va  (total) 

1 

1        3,081 

Keuropsychiatric  .. 

KnoxTille 

1.M0 
545 

1.940 
453 

1.631 
383 

1.631 
450 

J09 
99 

DesMoiacs 

General  medical  and  surji<aiL.II 

S:aiiaas  (total) 

3.688 

Nenropsyefaiatric 

.. 

Tofiek*. 

600 

2.0fi2 
256 

1.400 

1,017 
256 

1.400 

1,0«2 
256 

1.350 

1.  m-2 

256 

750 

«6" 

Wadwrwth.... „ 

Wleito„. 

Oeoeral  madical  and  surgical 

do. 

Kenuicky  (tola!) 

1 

3.945 

1 

Oatwoed 

37S 

S5» 

ISA 

1,000 

376 
1,230 
I'SA 
1.000 

376 
1.230 

308 
1.000 

3-20 
1.230 

395 
1,000 

'""371" 

3U5 

H 

Lexiactoa 

•Fort  TtK>iC4S .'..'.'.I. 

KeoroiMycliistric 

Oenoral  laodleal  and  surgica] 

do ;. .. 

Lwrtitma  (total) 

1.194 

General  medical  and  suigical.... 
do 

Xeuropsycfaiatric 

AlenBdria. 

722 
ISN- 

eta 
i.ooe 

663 
670 

543 
651 

""65i" 

179 

New  Otkmns.^ "" 

Maine:  Togus 

1, 102 

924 

!<64 

S69 

233 

."J'!!2 1**!  !*  .'."  r  T  ^"''y*,^*^'^  (IHrmingham  General  Hospital),  to  be  close^l  and  1.500  beds.  Long  Beach.  CalU.,  Naval  Hospital,  to  be  opened.    (Thii  will  result  in  a  net 
•  ai  he.i>  t  ,  I*  c1on4  u  tka  near  futurt  Mid  aOO  boda  in  Augusta.  Ga..  OUver  General  HoaptUl.  to  be  opened.    (This  wiU  result  in  a  net  loss  o(  131  bed i  to  Georgia.) 
•Star  iuJi.at  5  ivruMoeat  hw.i:biion  taken  orer  from  service  d<p:irtinent.    Other  entries  Indicating  K'r\  ice  hospitals  are  ol  u-raporary  or  semipermanent  consUucUon. 


gtandard  operating  Veterans'  AdminUtration  hospital  beds,  by  State,  type,  and  number.  June  30,  1946  and  1947,  /on.  SI.  1949.  mnd 

Apr.  30.  1950,  with  gains  and  losset.  Apr.  30.  1950.  against  June  30. 1»4«— Continued 


Typo 

Be-is 

1*46 

1947 

1949 

1950 

Gain 

Loss 

Betnarks 

Maryland  (total) 

A 

2,301 

1 
1 

Perry  Point 

N>nrop«!yeW(ltri(^ 

1.798 
443 

1.'j30 
443 

1.  S'.0 
3S9 

1.&U) 
491 

113 

48 

Fort  Howard 

General  medical  and  surjjial 

MMiMMintta  (total) 

4,976 

' 

Neuropsychiatric 

'io 

-                  J 

Bedford „ _ 

JCnrthamptnn             ,    , 

1.&I3 
1.106 

1&7 
USA 

382 

1.S75 

1,137 

4d«) 

l.'i-W 
3a2 

1,M2 
925 
619 

1,100 
316 

1,871 
L105 

618 
1,000 

382 

""121" 
LOOO 

60 
1 

Rutland  Icigbts 

Tuberculoeis 

General  medical  and  surgi<al 

do..    „ 

TruBinvh^m  . , 

Army.  Cushing. 

WMt  Roxbury..           ..          

irkhi(«>  (t"<^ 

3,185 

' 

Nearopsydilatric 

Fort  Custer 

2,0+4 

4<jU 

2.1.V0 
455 

i048 

xm7 

1,007 
91 

43 

647 

91 

Dt-arborn ... 

General  medical  and  sorj^cal 

do 

Iron  Mountain 

250  beds  neir. 

MtDiMinfa  <»^>tAi) 

Z332 

V*»iTrnn*Trhi;\fnr 

St  Cloud    - 

l,5.-52 

808 

1,532 

1.044 

1,3S2 

7r,2 

1,382 
960 

■""142" 

150 

M  innervpoli^ 

General  medicai  and  surgical 

Including  Army,  Fort  Soeilioc. 

MtaiMippi  (total) .              ..... 

1,330 

Neuropsychiatric                    

Golf  port.. .... 

972 
244 

250 

1,098 
238 

tSoO 

939 
302 
7.50 

LOW 
238 
5«4 

126 
'"'344 

.- 

Biloii „ 

Jackjon 

General  medical  and  surgical 

do  

Army,  Foster. 

Missouri  (total) 

! 

L382 

Tuberculosis 

do               

Excelsior  Springs — 

Springfield ..~ 

271 

USA 

734 

253 
500 
724 

251 
(»0 

561 

25.1 
493 
638 

"'iw' 

96" 

Army,  O'Reilly. 

Jefferson  Barracks 

General  medical  and  surgical 

da 

Montana:  Fnrt  Ramson    —    .. —  — _-. 

379 
31 

2SM 

340 

33 

238 
280 
166 

364 

300 

125 

0 

Z523 

94 
0 

30 

79 

.         ^- 

73 

Nebraska:  Lincoln. 

Nevada:  Reno  .    

do  ""*~"Iir"""IIII"" 

New  Hampsliire  

150  beds  soon  ready. 

New  Jersey  Lyons 

Neuropffychiatrio     

i595 

Z557 

isi 

New  Mexico  (total) 

512 

Tuberculosis                       

Fort  Bav<ird               .  

3i)6 

305 

223 
254 

223 
289 

154 

17 

AlbU(]uerQue 

General  medical  and  surgical — 

New  York  (total)    

. 

8,890 

1   ■ 

Tuberculoato.-. 

do 

Castle  Point 

fil9 

1,947 
2.*r»i 

2"j4 

42S 

2,059 

PH3 

619 
57:1 

i,:r. 

2,7*4 
294 
414 

L'Wo 
/      PH3 
\         4U0 

613 

5»^ 

1,713 

2,312 

2&4 

414 

1.  .509 

PH? 

400 

605 

374 

L7i)0 

2,702 

84 

458 

1.611 

1         460 

594 

50 

720 

30" 

14 

a« 

227 
104 
210 

448 

Panand  tiinlA                            

Northport  

do 

' 

Batavia 

Bath 

Q«ieral  medical  and  surgical 

do - 

Bronx 

Brooklyn    

^do- 
do   

1,000  beds,  new. 

BrtUn 

do        

504 

..•-.... 

1.005  beds  neir. 

8«r)tto9»  RnriTin                                            .... 

do        

50 
f    Army 
Halloran 

Closed 

1,500 

50 

1.500 

Beopeued. 

Staten  Island 

do 

T30 

North  Carolina  (total) 

j 

.^.. 1.^28  ; 1 

Otecn                 

Tuber  culoeis 

Lisa 

335 

1.99»i 
321 

1,996 
416 

1,  .500 
328 

318 

1 

Including  Army,  Moora. 

Fayette  ville.. 

(jeneral  m«dical  and  surgical 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 

159 

197 

«ao 

S36 
4,623 

177    

Ohio  (total)                                         -       

Tuberculosis    

Brecksville     „             

404 
J!,2«2 

144 
1.052 

2fiC 
2,2fi:: 

■.164 
1.004 

260 
2,116 
1.000 
1.0O4 

264 
tl55 
Lnoi) 
L3M 

""sx 

142 

140 
107 

Chillicothe 

Cleveland 

Gen«>ril  medical  and  surgical — 

Army,  Crila. 

Ckhihnmit  rtnfnn 

579 

General  medical  and  surgical — 
do 

Mnsko^fee                                .... 

418 
USA 

3V, 

2311 

386 
220 

359 
230 

'"'■sb' 

59 

Oklahoma  City    

Army.  Will  Rogers. 

Oregon  (tofcil) 



' 

L1T5  j 

Rose  burg 

Portland „ 

Neuropsychiatric 

Cieneral  medical  and  surgical 

670 
526 

67fi 
5I.'> 

557 

412 

«68 
510 

2 

16 

Pennsylvania  (total)    

- 

4,230 

Cuat4>6ville 

Lebanon 

.\..«pi3wal.  

NeoropByehiatrlc 

do - 

(jeneral  medical  and  surgical 

do 

J,2U 

i.'6»" 

USA 

3,111) 

941" 
1,001) 

1,885 

501 

71* 

1,000 



HH4 

aoi 
935 

880 



""m 

297 


85 

New, 

Butler 

Army,  DesboiL 

Rhixie  Island:  Providence 

South  Carulma:  Columbia 

"""do        "II""!'.-  ...'.7.1 

703 

399 
606 

354 
700 

aM 

3 

New. 

loath  Dakota  ftoLiI)          



1.318  ! 

•Fort\r«A«            

Neuropsycbiatrie — 

General  medical  and  surgical 

720 

re 

72) 

730 

270 

730 
270 
238 

"""ss" 

Etation  hcspitaL 

Hot  Sprinps 

6k)ux  Fails 

6 

New. 

A471S 


If 
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A4719 


tTP. 


Tts:kf  loUD. 


tyi  Vtkg  Cttf.,.. 

WU»Rhr«rJ< 

Oittls 


Sbendta. 


Kw  ut»y  tiitatric 

Gcoeni  BWdloU  aad  sorrial 
....do-_ ... 


Gensral  nadkai  and  sarfietl 


Onerai  laedkal  and  soriiciL 
do 


Tnbtrmloili .._i^.^.. 

NcarofMTCiiistrie , 

Oenenl  mcdiai  aod  nrfieil 


VetBopsychUitric . 


Cb»ytja» [  GenrrU  medkal  aod  sancieal 

KiM.  8aa  Jnaa I do 


I^marka 


Army,  Kennc  iy. 
Army,  Tbaye  •, 


Army.  A'shhuii. 
Army,  McCloskey. 


Army,  McQaire. 


Army.  Bam«* 


Army.  Baktr. 


New. 


Navy. 


Star  iadioua  parmaseiit  i^staflatioa  taken  ot«  from  Mrrie.  drpartmeat.    Other  entries  inJ.cating  service  hospitak  an  of  tempomry  or  semiperme  nent  cocstruction 


Anny  and  Vary 

Iwds;  .\««  OrlraiM.  L*., 

Tbeabov* 


■AL  KoarxTAU  IN   vA*:ocs  stac«s  of 

COMBr»l't"TK5!r.    PLANXUJC,    ITC..    FSOM    JCXT 

SI,   iM».  Kzromr  VTiixss  oTHrxwac  iijdi- 

CATCS 

Alabama-  Birmingham.  5'X)-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical;  opening  not  scheduled. 
TuakegM.  lOO-bed  general  me-llcal  and  surgi- 
cal addition,  opening  not  scteduled. 

Arizona;  Pheonlx.  200-bed  general  medical 
and  aiirglcal;  opening  schetluled  Febraary 
1951. 

Arkan^a^-  Little  Rock.  5D0-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  April  1950. 
dedlcatlcin  date  NoTember  26    1950. 

C*Jirornla:  Llvermore.  H9-bed  tuberculosla 
Addition,  accepted  CXrtober  26.  1949.  original 
plant  b«l:.«  rehabilitated.  San  Fernando, 
130-bed  tuberculosla  addition  Accepted  Oc- 
tober 18.  1949.  original  plant  being  rehabili- 
tated. Van  Nuy».  1,000-bed  neuropfivchlatric. 
Not  contracted,  to  b«  built  on  site  of  Bir- 
mingham Hospital.  San  Francisco.  1.000- 
bed  ne'oropsychlatrtc      Not  scheduled. 

Connecticut;  West  HUven.  400  luberculoals. 
500  general  medical  and  aurgical.  Not 
scheduled. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington.  500-bed 
(feneral  cLed^cal  and  surgical.  Not  con- 
tracted, reduced  from  750.  Jan-jary  10.  Ia43. 
UlLooU:  Chica^.  500-bed  fjeneral  medical 
and  surgical.  Medical  Center  Dlsirict.  not 
ached uied.  Batfqeed  from  LCW.  Jantiary  10. 
ltK»  CUCH(0.  BOO-bed  general  m?dlcal  and* 
surgical.  Nortbvestem  University.  Not 
■cbeduled.    (Turner  clinic.) 

Indiar..     Ft.  Wayne.  300-bed  general  med- 
aca  surtlcal.    Scheduled  fcr  February 


SL!''s"Y%'i^o^Z^J^^f^^'-  ^'^  ^'^''^°°-  i"-.  «  ^'^■-  Mendota.  Wis..  iV  beds;  M  ami  B^ach,  Fla..  300 
VOX}  beds  in  semipermanent  hospitals  scheduled  tor  closing  without  rpplacemcnts.    This  chart  does  not  include  any  domicilLxy  beds. 


1950.  Indianapolis.  500-bed  general  medical 
ard  surgical.     Scheduled  for  March   1951. 

Iowa;  Iowa  City.  500-bed  general  medical 
and   surgical.     Not  scheduled. 

Kansas;  Topeka,  1.000-bed  neuropsychi- 
atnc      Not   schediiled. 

Kentucky;  Louisville.  500-bed  general  med- 
ical and  surgical.  Not  scheduled,  reduced 
from  730.  January  10.  1949. 

Louisiana  Alexandria.  250-bed  tuberculosis 
addition.  Scheduled  June  1950.  Shreve- 
port.  450-bed  general  medical  and  surgical. 
Scheduled  March  1950.  net  shown  April  30. 
1950  report  New  Orleans.  500-bed  general' 
medical    and   surgical.     Not   scheduled. 

Maryland:  Baltimore,  300-bed  tuberculosis. 
Not  scheduled. 

Massachusetts:  Boston.  1.000-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical.  Not  scheduled. 
Brockton,  1.000-bed  neuropsychlatrlc.  Not 
scheduled. 

Michigan:  Ann  Arbor.  £00-bed  general  med- 
ical and  surgical;  not  scheduled.  Saginaw, 
200-bed  general  medical  and  surgical;  sched- 
uled AprU  1950;  will  b«  available  September 
1950. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis.  350-"ccd  ^ceral 
medical  and  surgical  addition;  not  scheduled. 

Missouri:  JefTerson  Barracks,  500-bed 
neuropsychlatrlc  addition;  not  schxiuled. 
Kansas  City.  500-bed  general  medical  and 
Burglcai;  not  scheduled;  230-bed  cut-baci 
January  10.  1S43.  Poplar  Bmff.  200-bed  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  MarcU 
1950;  avaUable  September  1950.  St.  Louis. 
£0J-bed  general  medical  and  surgical;  not 
scheduled,  reduced  from  1,000,  Ja.-iUary  10. 
1949. 


Montana:  Miles  City,  100-bed  general  med- 
ical and  surgical;  scheduled  December  1950. 

Nebraska:  Grand  Island.  200-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  April  1950; 
dedication  date  July  30,  1950.  Omaha.  500- 
bed  general  medical  and  suiglcal;  scheduled 
July  1950. 

New  Hampshire;  Manches  er.  150-bed  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  April 
1950;  dedication  date  July  2,  1950. 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque.  250-bod  tuber- 
culosis addition;  not  schedu.ed. 

New  York:  Albany.  1.005-b;d  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical;  scheduled  June  1950.  to  be 
converted  to  tuberculosis  hcipital;  80  percent 
complete.  New  York  City.  1.250-bea  general 
medical  and  surgical;  not  scheduled,  in- 
creased from  1.000  beds,  J:inuary  10.  1949. 
Peekskill.  1.965-bed  ncurops  xhiatric;  sched- 
uled January  1950  (Franklli  Delano  Roose- 
velt Hospital ) ;  dedicated  Ma ;  21.  1950.  Syra- 
cuse. 500-bed  general  medkal  and  surgical; 
not  scheduled;  reduced  from  1,000  beds  Jan- 
uary 10,  1S49. 

North  Carolina:  Durham.  5C0-bed  general 
medical  and  svir^lcal;  not  s^:fceduled.  Salis- 
bury. 1.000-bed  neuropsychl;Ltrlc:  not  sched- 
uled: previously  to  be  In  Norh  Carolina  area; 
921  beds  originally  set  up  fcr  Salisbury  canl 
celed  January  10,  1949.  but  -estored  at  1.000 
beds;  other  projert  eliminated. 

North  Dakota:  Minot.  162-  )ed  general  med- 
ical and  surgical;  scheduled  Dect?mber  1349 
dedicated  June  11,  1S50  (Joh:i  Moses  Veterana 
Memorial  Hospital). 

Ohio :  Brecksvllle.  140-bed  tuberculosis  ad- 
dition; scheduled  April  1950;  99  cercent  com- 
pleted June  1S50.     CucuuisU,  500-fced  gea- 


eral  medical  and  surgical;  not  scheduled;  re- 
duced from  750  beds,  January  10, 1949.  Cleve- 
land. 500-bed  general  medical  and  surgical; 
not  scheduled;  reduced  from  1,000  beds,  Jan- 
uary 10.  1949.  Cleveland,  1,000-bed  neuro- 
psycbiatrlc;  not  scb«dviled;  reduced  from 
1,250  beds,  January  10,  1949. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City,  500-bed  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical;  not  scheduled;  re- 
duced from  1.000  beds,  January  10,  1949. 

Oregon;  Portland,  155-bed  tuberculosis  ad- 
dition; scheduled  July  1950. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  aoo-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  November 
1949.  available  November  1950.  Erie.  200-bed 
general  medical  and  surgical;  sctieduled 
March  1950.  Lebanon,  545-bed  neuropsychl- 
atrlc addition:  scheduled  March  1950,  97 
percent  complete  June  1950.  Philadelphia, 
500-bed  general  medical  and  surgical;  not 
scheduled.- reduced  from  1,000  beds  January 
10.  1949.  Pittsburgh,  1.000-bed  neuropsychl- 
atrlc; not  scheduled,  reduced  from  1J250 
beds.  January  10,  1949.  Pittsburgh.  750-bed 
general  medical  and  surgical;  not  scheduled, 
reduced  from  1.200  beds.  January  10.  1949. 
WUkes-Barre,  475-bed  general  medical  and 
surgical;  scheduled  August  1950. 

Texas :  Big  Spring,  250-bed  general  medical 
and  surgical;  scheduled  November  1949,  dedi- 
cation date  September  10.  1950.  Bonliam, 
60-bed  general  medical  and  stirglcal  (300 
domiciliary ) ;  scheduled  November  1950. 
Dallas,  500-bed  general  medical  and  surgical 
addition;  not  scheduled.  Mariln.  200-bed 
general  medical  and  surgical;  scheduled 
May  1950,  99  percent  complete  June  1950. 

Washington :  Seattle,  300-bed  general  med- 
ical and  surgical;  scheduled  November  1950. 

Spokane.  200-bed  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical; scheduled  June  1950,  99  percent  com- 
plete June  1950. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley,  200-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical;  scheduled  August  1950. 
Clarksburg.  200-bed  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical; scheduled  September  1950. 

Wisconsin:  Madison,  500-bed  tuberculosis; 
scheduled  June  1951. 

ELIMINATED    JAITDABT    10,    1049 

New  York  City,  R,  B.  1,000  beds. 

Harrlsburg,  Fa.,  general  medical  and  stir- 
glcal, 200  beds. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, 500  beds. 

Salisbury,  N.  C..'  neuropsychlatrlc,  921  beda. 

Amerlcus,  Ga.,  tubercuilosis,  250  beds. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  general  medical  and 
surgical,  SCO  beds. 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  neuropsychlatrlc,  1.000 
beds. 

Greenville.  S.  C.  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical. 200  beds. 

Memphis.  Tena.,  neuropsychlatrlc,  1,000 
beds. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, 100  beds. 

ThomasvUIe.  Ca.,  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, 100  beds. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  neuropeychlatric.  1,000  beds. 

Decatur,  111.,  general  medical  and  siurgical, 
2:0  beds. 

Duiuih,  Minn.,  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal. 200  beds 

Norman,  Okla.,  neuropsychlatrlc,  750  beda. 

Houston,  Tex..'  neuropsychlatrlc,  1,000 
beds. 

Mound  Bayou.  Miss.,  general  medical  and 
surgical.  200  beds. 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal. 2C0  beds. 

Klamath  Palls,  Greg.,  general  medical  and 
siu-gical.  200  beda. 

San  Diego.  Calif.,  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, 200  Leds. 

ColumbLi,  S.  C,  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical addition.  200  beds. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  tuberculosis.  500  beda. 


*See  North  Carolina  above. 

■Replaced  by  United  States  Navy  hcwpltal. 


'Thuimt  Gobd  Bcluivi<ir^— TW 
Naiioaal  Jadidary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OXLAHOMl 

ZN  THE  SENATX  OP  THE  CJHTIOJ  STATES 

Monday.  June  26  (legitlative  day  of 

Wednesday.  June  7),  19i0 

Mr.  KERR.  Blr.  President.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "  'During  Good  Behavior' — The 
National  Judiciary,"  delivered  on  June 
22. 1950.  by  Walace  Hawkins,  of  the  Dal- 
las Bar  Association  and  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas,  to  the  Mississippi  Bar  Association 
meeting  at  Biloxl.  Miss. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Government 
Printing  Oflace  that  printug  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' address  will  take  one-half  a  page 
more  than  the  two  printed  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule  without  a  statement  of 
cost,  and  that  the  estimated  cost  is  $205. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"DxTsiMc  Good  Bzhavior" — Thz  National 

JUOICIAST 

Impeachment  is  a  constitutional  and 
Judicial  procedure  specially  designed  by  the 
founding  fathers  to  remedy  many  of  our 
present-day  governmental  complaints.  We 
must  resurrect,  reactivate,  Htreamline,  and 
make  it  a  powerful  and  effective  institution 
of  our  National  Government.  It  is  not  a 
bungling,  impractical  scarec:row  if  tised  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
removal  from  power  and  cfSce  of  national 
officers,  unfaithful  to  the  Nation  and  guilty  of 
political  offenses  against  its  institution.  Is 
the  sole  and  only  relief  which  the  high  court 
of  impeachment  can  grant.  The  Impeach- 
ment process  waa  carefully  implanted  in  the 
Constitution  with  the  purpowe  and  intent  of 
having  at  hand  a  practical  and  workable 
remedy  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  our 
Government  and  constitutional  institutions 
against  those  who  exercise  a  public  trust.  It 
was  designed  as  a  means  oi  Inquiring  into 
the  acts  and  conduct  of  our  national  officials. 
Moreover,  the  highest  court  known  to  us 
was  established  with  Jtirisdiction  to  adjudi- 
cate the  guilt  or  innocence  at  a  public  trial 
of  national  officials  accused  of  offenses 
against  the  Nation  described  as  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  These  i)Oiitical  offense* 
against  our  constitutional  system  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions  are  made  Justiciable 
at  the  will  of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice,  and  indeed  if  w»  are  to  defend 
and  maintain  our  form  of  government,  we 
must  activate  our  national  grand  Jury  and 
require  it  to  penorm  those  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Our  national 
proeecutor — the  House  of  Bepresentatives — 
must  assume  and  perform  \a  constitutional 
duties.  The  high  court  of  impeachment  must 
convene  and,  at  regular  sesiiions  and  In  the 
manner  and  according  to  tbi'  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  a  Judicial  tribunal,  dispose  of  the 
cases  which  may  be  presented. 

X.    BICH  CSIKKS  AND  MISD  EMEANOIS  OW 

KxacTTTiTX  OFnt:zas 

My  remarlis  are  principally  concerned  with 
the  impeachment  of  Federal  Judges  who.  un- 
like officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
cur  people  as  well  as  national  statesmen  are 


Involved  and  concerned  at  thia  time  with 
executive  officers  who  hold  cflloe  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  or  the  appoint- 
ing poww. 

During  the  last  IS  years,  our  people  hav* 
witnessed  the  flowering  of  ao-called  admin- 
istrator*—executive  oOeen  who  hold  offlc* 
at  the  pleasure  cf  the  Executive  and  wlio  at 
one  and  the  same  time  are  legislator,  proee- 
cutor. Judge,  Jtxry,  and  sheriff.  Indeed  th« 
life  of  our  people  is  ordered  now  by  a  vast 
horde  of  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Persident  and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.  The  behavior  of  such  offirlwla 
Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern.  It  la 
inevitable,  even  In  the  nattiral  course  of 
events,  that  among  such  a  large  mass  at 
rulers,  thrice  removed  from  responsibility  to 
the  electorate,  men  unworthy  of  the  political 
privilege  of  holding  office  will  creep  in.  The 
number  of  tlie  imfalthful  will  necessarily  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sudt 
officers.  Sheer  weight  of  niunbers  weakens 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ordinary  removal 
power. 

At  the  moment  our  people  are  Innocent 
bystanders  to  a  heated  and  violent  investiga- 
tion and  hearing  relating  to  the  alleged  com- 
munistic attachments  and  activities  of  a  few 
executive  officers.  This  class  of  unfaithful 
officeholder  is  not.  of  course,  ^mowg  the  com- 
mon run.  A  Communist  officeholder  is  not  an 
accident.  He  acquires  his  office  by  stealtb 
and  Infiltrates  according  to  a  plan  formu- 
lated by  enemies  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions. 

Our  concern  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
against  avowed  political  enemies  is  lll\is- 
trated  by  the  general  positive  law  whicli 
makes  the  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  force  or  violence  an  indicta- 
ble offense  The  danger  to  our  Government 
resulting  from  the  conduct  of  privates  in  the 
fifth  column  alone,  excluding  the  top  brass 
who  may  also  Influence  Government  power. 
has  be<«n  sufficiently  clear  and  present  to 
support  recent  mass  convictions. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  general  law 
against  communistic  activity  applies  to  offi- 
cers in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Lawyers  concede  that  the  law  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  general  criminal  code. 
our  people  have  also  the  protection  arising 
from  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  remove  such  officers  without  Indict- 
ment, trial,  or  conviction  in  our  courts.  No 
cne  has  any  complaint  of  the  intramural 
ectlTities  of  the  executive  department  itself 
and  its  loyalty  boards  designed  to  remove 
from  office  the  unfaithful  executive  officers. 

The  fotinding  fathers,  howev«-.  did  not 
entrust  the  safety  and  defense  of  oiu*  Gov- 
ernment and  its  Institutions  to  mere  indict- 
ment and  conviction  under  general  law  and 
executive  removal  from  office.  In  addition 
to  these  remedies,  the  Constitution  provided 
a  special  legislative  process  called  impeach- 
ment. The  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, by  which  each  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Govemn^nt — the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial — is  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  the  others,  was 
sacrificed  In  the  creation  of  the  impeach- 
ment procedure.  Impeachment  cuts  across 
Judicial  and  executive  powers  and  reserves 
to  the  Congress,  closest  to  the  people,  ths 
special  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  remove 
officials  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  for  specified  acts  and  conduct. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  to  remove  from 
office  executive  officials  is  a  remedy  over  and 
above,  and  in  addition  to,  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  President  and  executive  appointing 
olEcers.  To  be  sm^,  this  extra  power  and 
Juriadlctlon  of  the  Congress  to  remove  is 
limited  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  charges  being  currently  made  against 
executive  officials  are  of  the  very  kind  and 
character  included  by  the  founding  fathers 
in  the  express  and  positive  Jurisdiction  of 
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the  high  court  of  tmp«iehn:>?nt.  If  the  fact* 
supporting  *Tcn  •  imall  par:  of  the  charges 
cstet  a^lnst  Mecutlve  ofllcers  which  appear 
In  our  nt^'ipfcers,  the  dccXet  of  our  high 
court  cf  impeichment  ought  to  be  crowded. 
Our  daily  newspapers  should  by  now  be  full 
of  the  details  cf  the  trial  and  testUncny  in 
tb»  case  of  the  United  States  against  com- 
muntdtic  clBcehclders.  Lawyers  ma7  be  sure 
that  the  impeachment  process  la  adequate 
and  can  well  accommodate  Itself  to  mass 
trials.  In  such  a  supposed  judicial  proceed- 
ing with  poMBttal  jurlsdlctlca  now  restlni;  In 
th«  United  States  Senate,  most  any  lawyer  In 
America  would  be  compelled  to  observe  that 
at  lest  a  few  members  of  the  court  have 
already  dlsquallfled  themseUes  as  Impeach- 
ment judges 

n.  MisBZHAVToa  OT  rasTX-M.  jrocrs 

The  removal  by  Impeachment  of  Federal 
Jwlpu  for  bish  crimen  and  mlsdcm^nncrs  Is 
fam&lar  to  all.  Should  the  Congress  em- 
power the  judicial  branch  cf  the  Govern- 
ment, by  special  tribunals,  to  remove  judges 
for  misbehavior?  It  does  seem  that  ether 
meihoda  for  the  removal  of  Judges  for  mls- 
bafcaTter  should  exist.  Certainly  other 
methods  existed  In  England  for  the  remoral 
of  Judges  at  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
written.  Is  Impeachment  the  only  possible 
remedy  to  remove  from  cflSce  a  Judge  who  Is 
guilty  of  misbehavior?  Did  the  framers  of 
our  Constttuilon  Intend  that  the  special 
legislative  method  of  removal  by  Impeach- 
ment, restricted  and  limited  as  It  Is  to  hleh 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  should  be  the 
•ale  and  exclusive  method  for  deposing  a 
Federal  Judge?  Can  It  be  soundly  main- 
talned  that  tr?afcn.  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  constitute  a  com- 
plete and  exclusive  recital  of  the  causes  for 
the  removal  cf  a  Federal  Judge?  If  con- 
gressional Impeachment  by  trial  In  the  na- 
ture cf  a  criminal  proceeding  is  t-ie  only 
method,  ard  If  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors are  the  sole  causes  for  the  removal 
of  a  Federal  judge.  I  would  then  ask  what 
you  will  do  with  another,  separate,  and  dif- 
ferent mandate  of  the  Constitution  which 
declares  that  a  Judge  may  exerctse  Judicial 
power  only  during  good  behavior.  The  Ju- 
dicial commi£3icn  of  a  Judge  says  that  It  Is 
good  ana  endures  only  as  long  as  he  shall 
behave  himself  »-ell.  This  tenure  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  very  language  of  the  statute 
fixing  the  tenure  of  English  Judges.  Never- 
theless the  English  courts  were  open  and 
conti.nued  to  remain  so  for  the  removal  of  a 
Judge  whose  misbehavior  constituted  a  for- 
feiture of  his  cfllce. 

Undoubtedly  the  Constitution  makers  in- 
tended that  judges  should  hold  cfBce  during 
good  behavior,  and.  In  addition  to  removal 
by  Impeachment,  they  contemplated  that 
our  courts  could  remove  Judges  whose  con- 
duct amounted  to  misbehavior.  The  plati- 
tude of  our  generation,  however.  Is  that  a 
Federal  judi?e  holds  ofllce  for  life  and  can  be 
removed  only  by  Impeachment.  It  seems 
fairly  clear  that  this  Impression  Is  a  his- 
torical inheritance  derived  from  the  battle- 
cry  of  those  who  resisted  the  attempted 
subjugation  cf  our  National  Supreme  Court 
by  President  JeSerson  and  his  political  party. 

Certainly  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
did  not  Intend  that  a  Judge  guilty  of  mis- 
behavior, misconduct  In  office,  neglect  of 
duty,  corruption,  or  personal  crlmln.il  con- 
duct, should  not  forfeit  his  oflUce.  Misbe- 
havior, by  reason  cf  conduct  and  acta  not 
amounting  to  hlirh  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. mar':u  the  end  of  a  judge's  tenure  of 
oOce.  If  the  constitutional  tenure  of  office 
Is  to  be  enforced  and  maintained,  there 
must  be  soar*  method  or  process  to  deter- 
mine and  adjudicate  a  Judge  s  forfeiture  of 
bis  tenure.  We  all  know  that  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  no  such  machinery 
or  prccsdur*  for  the  remotal  of  Jud;;cs  who 


have  forfeited  their  offices  because  of  mis- 
behavior. Since  the  President  making  the 
appointment  has  no  power  to  remove  and 
the  judiciary  h;\3  not  been  empowered  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  and  remove  a  Federal 
Judge,  the  sole  available  remedy  at  this  time 
la  congressional  Impeachment  for  misbe- 
havior of  such  general  magnitude  as  may  con- 
stitute high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Those  who  have  come  In  our  day  to  ad- 
vocate the  removal  of  Federal  judges  by 
court  action  have  advanced  urgent,  convinc- 
ing, and  plau."5lble  arguments.  They  Insist 
that  Congress  authorizes  a  Judicial  tribunal 
with  specific  Jurisdiction  to  try  Judges  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  In  office  and  to  enter 
judgments  suspending  and  removing  Judges 
found  guilty  of  specirted  misbehavior.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Impeachment,  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  Congress,  Is  too  ponderous, 
too  slow,  too  expensive,  bunglesome,  and  In- 
exact. Certainly  Impeachment  Is  not  de- 
signed to  remove  Judges  who  are  merely  un- 
fit, disabled,  or  who  are  guilty  of  conduct 
and  acts  not  amounting  to  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  It  Is  affirmatively  argued 
that  removal  by  the  bench  of  Its  own  unfit 
and  unfaithful  members  would  neither  en- 
danger nor  destroy  judicial  Independence, 
but  rather  It  would  fortify  and  defend  this 
great  citadel  of  our  freedom.  Removal  of 
misbehaving  judges  by  judicial  action  Is 
particularly  adapted  to  personal  and  official 
misconduct,  disability,  and  Inefficiency.  In 
many  Instances,  such  Judicial  machinery  and 
process  would  avoid  trials  calculated  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  Judicial  system.  Removal  by 
judicial  action  would  be  the  crowning  arch 
In  the  program  designed  to  supply  business 
administration  of  the  courts,  now  becoming 
popular  and  which  our  Chief  Justice  so  Torcl- 
ably  advocates.  Moreover.  It  would  give  the 
Judicial  branch  of  our  Government  the  same 
mechanism  and  procedure  for  the  removal 
of  Judges  as  has  been  traditionally  exer- 
cised by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  In  respect  to 
executive  and  legislative  officers. 

The  absence  of  any  Intramural  procedure 
or  process  within  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  for  cleaning  house  has  produced 
and  will  continue  to  produce  bad  conse- 
ruences.  In  the  P.rst  place,  there  have  been 
attempts  to  use  the  Impeachment  process 
for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  designed. 
Impjachment  efforts  es  to  a  single  judge  have 
endured  for  as  long  as  ten  years  while  the 
business  of  the  court  suffered.  One  lawyer 
stated  that  an  Impeachment  in  a  particular 
case  was  "like  employing  an  elephant  to  re- 
move an  atom  too  minute  for  the  grasp  of 
an  Insect."  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  employ 
Impeachment  for  purposes  and  in  cases  where 
It  was  not  designed  to  be  used  Is  responsible 
for  our  present-day  failure  to  understand  Its 
scope  and  purpose.  To  Illustrate.  I  would 
point  out  that  Congress  has  defined  nonresl- 
dence  In  the  district  and  the  practice  of  la-w 
as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  submit 
that  none  of  us  here  could  agree  that  resi- 
dence outside  the  district  and  practicing  law 
are  of  themselves  Immoral  or  criminal,  not 
to  mention  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  consequence  is  that  most  of  us  In  de- 
spair simply  class  Impeachment  as  Inade- 
quate and  Impractical.  Then,  too.  there  Is 
the  criticism  we  often  hear  that  Judges  are 
not  only  Independent  but  Inviolable  as  a 
class  and  beyond  the  law.  The  genius  of  our 
system  Is  that  no  ofllcer,  not  even  a  Judge.  Is 
above  the  law.  It  must  be  stated  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  bench  that  out- 
bursts of  a  people  without  a  practical  rem- 
edy have  been  few  during  our  national  his- 
tory. 

In  our  day  Federal  judges  have  increased 
In  number  beyond  the  wildest  Imagination. 
The  appointing  power  for  judges  has,  as  we 
know,  no  power  of  dlsclpUne  or  removal.  In 
iiddltlon,  the  business  of  the  national  courts 


and  judges,  once  confined  to  national  law, 
has  now  embraced  the  most  minute  affairs  of 
the  humblest  citizen.  There  Is  an  ev3r  In- 
creasing need  that  our  Federal  judiciary  keep 
Its  own  house  in  order.  We  shall  all  regret  a 
cry  In  our  land  of  a  wrong  without  a  remedy. 
It  does  seem  that  for  the  usual  cases  cf  mis- 
conduct we  should  implement  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  Itself  with  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  judicial  mechanism  and 
procedure  for  maintaining  "good  behavior" 
among  the  Judges. 

ni.  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  M'-SDEMEANORS  OF  FEDERAL 
JUECES 

Let  us  consider  now  impeachment  of  Fed- 
eral Judges.  Is  It  an  effective  remedy?  Is 
It  practical?  Should  It  be  revived  and  made 
to  work?  No  American  lawyer  will  ques- 
tion on  constitutional  grounds  the  right  and 
power  of  the  Congress  to  Impeach  a  Federal 
Judge,  Including  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cf  the  United  States.  Impeachment 
by  the  House,  acting  as  a  grand  jury,  and 
trial  by  the  Senate,  acting  as  a  high  court 
of  Impeachment,  constitute  our  ancient  and 
constitutional  process  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge.  A  judgment  of  conviction  by  the 
highest  court  known  to  cur  Government 
simply  deprives  a  Judge  of  a  political  privi- 
lege. It  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  exer- 
cise Judicial  power.  There  is  no  other  pun- 
ishment, either  by  fine  or  Imprisonment. 
The  judgment  Is  remedial  and  in  the  public 
Interest:  it  is  final,  unappealable,  and  un- 
pardonable. Impeachment  Is  a  political  ac- 
tion and  is  prosecuted  by  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  trial  Is  by  a 
political  court  and  results  In  a  political 
Judgment  Imposing  a  political  remedy  to  sup- 
press political  wrongdoing. 

During  the  last  170  years,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  In  understanding  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  Impeachment  and  how  and  when 
It  should  be  used.  We  have  learned  that 
the  causes  of  Impjeachment  are  not  unlim- 
ited. Grounds  or  causes  for  Justifying  Im- 
peachment are  lot  simply  those  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  a  dominant  political  party.  We 
have  learned  that  the  constitutional  grounds 
for  Impeachment  are  not  simply  these  which 
may  be  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  These  are  the  lessons  which  we 
learned  the  hard  way  In  the  impeachments 
of  Judge  Pickering  and  Associate  Justice 
Chase.  You  will  recall  that  the  impeach- 
ments of  these  two  judges  were  test  cases  In 
President  Jefferson's  fight  to  remove  John 
Marshall  and  his  associates.  Jefferson's  Re- 
publicans Impeached  the  Federalists  on  the 
bench.  We  all  know  that  unpacking  the 
Supreme  Court  by  congressional  impeach- 
ment without  constitutional  cause  Is  as 
extra-legal  and  reprehensible  as  packing  It 
by  the  Executive.  A  judge  Is  not  to  be  de- 
posed simply  because  the  Congress  disap- 
proves of  ills  Judicial  opinion  or  merely  be- 
cause of  a  le";al  error  or  mistake  which  Is 
subject  to  judicial  review.  Perhaps  our  last 
lesson  In  the  matter  of  what  constitutes  an 
Impeachable  offense  Is  that  Impeachable 
acts  and  conduct  need  not  be  Indictable  acts 
and  conduct  under  existing  criminal  laws. 
Undoubtedly  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
comprehend  offenses  not  described  by  our 
criminal  code.  In  truth,  impeachable  con- 
duct and  acts  falling  within  the  deiinitlon 
of  high  crimes  and  jnisdemeancrs  may  be 
conduct  which  Is  neither  Immoral  nor  crim- 
inal. This  we  learned  In  the  Judge  Arch- 
bald  1912  Impeachment  case. 

Last  but  not  leiut,  we  have  learned  from 
the  attempted  Impeachments  of  Judge  Peck, 
of  Missouri,  and  Judge  Watrous,  of  Texas, 
that  Impeachment  Is  too  slow  and  ponderous 
for  offenses  cf  mere  misbehavior  not  amount- 
ing to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It 
furnishes  no  adequate  and  effective  remedy 
for  th2  removal  of  a  judge  based  on  a  cata- 
log of  petty  acciisatlons  and  Isolated  and 
nonrecurring  behavior  cf  either  personal  or 
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Intended.    Rather  these  experiences  and  ef-  Congress  in  legislative  matters  and  are  en-  Tuesday.  June  27  (legiatattoe  don  Of 

forts  prove  that  In  the  absence  of  an  avaU-  gaged  In  ex  post  facto  lawmaking.    Congress  Wednesday.  June  7),  19S$ 

able,  appropriate  remedy,  the  process  of  Im-  is  admonished  to  delay  until  the  Court  legls-  __       THnmowo       ur      r^iuitA                 ^. 

peachment    for    high    crimes    and    misde-  lates.     Political  considerations   masquerade  **''•   J^NWEk..      Mr.  PresUlent,  I   UK 

meanors  has  been  misapplied  and  torttired  as  flexible  logic,  a  term  devised  to  hide  in-  unaQlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

In    attempts    to    accomplish    purposes    for  tellectual  egotism.    Thitn  is  widespread  com-  the  RacOBD  an  editorial  from  the  New 

which  It  was  not  adapted.  plaint  that  the  Supreme  Court  U  "graduaUy  Orleans  States  entitled  "The  O^iodda 

We  understand  better  the  scope  and  pur-  invading  the  legislative  domain."    Recently  Convention — Does    It    Obligate    Us    to 

pose  of  Impeachment  as  well  as  the  deflnl-  an  associate  justice  exclaimed  that  the  "high  'War?" 

tlon  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  when  tide  In  Judicial  usurpation"  is  upon  us.    Sen-  Ttiere  being  no  objectlm.  the  editorial 

we   remember  that   the   people   reserved   to  ator  Bsicko  declares  judicial  legislation  a  _      „-Ho«^  t^  w*  r.*Hnf*H  <«  fK«  D»rvw» 

their    directly    elected    representatives    the  threat  to  our  constitutional  govoiiment  and  ™  orxiereu  w  oe  pnm«a  in  uie  KXCOBD, 

power  to  impeach  judges.     Impeachment  la  lists  six  positive  dangers.    Rather  than  ex-  **  lOUOWS. 

and  was  Intended  as  an  effective  and  prac-  ecutlve  subjugation  of  the  Judiciary,  we  have  Tbs  Onfocmc  CoMvnmoif — Dom  It  Objoaxb 

tlcal  legislative  check  on  the  executive  and  cooperative  combination  in   personnel   and  Us  to  Was? 

judicial  branches  of  the  Government.    It  la  program  displacing  an  ever-weaJtenlng  Con-  There  are  many  sertous  quaaUons  arlstng 

a  special  legislative  mechanism  Intended  for  gress.    So-called  Judicial  orders  are  dlsplac-  iq  t^e  Genocide  Convention  of  which  tb* 

limited  purposes.    The  target  of  any  impeach-  Ing  our  statutes.    Whole  systems  of  economic  American  people  should  become  fully  awar* 

ment  Is  necessarily  a  large  one,  and  the  evU  regtilation  punishable  by  contempt  take  the  and  which  the  United  States  Senate  should 

must  concern  the  stability  and  welfare  of  place  and  supersede  laws  passed  by  the  Con-  fully  explore  before  »>nt  treaty  la  evwn  oon- 

our  governmental  institutions.    It  was  never  gress.     It  Is  no  wonder  that  Government  loses  sidered  for  ratification. 

Intended  that  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  no  program  case  in  a  Government  court.    The  The  preamble  says: 

would  be  defined  with  the   precision  of   a  danger  seems  clear  and  present.  "The  contracting  parties     •     •     •     betng 

criminal  or  penal  code.     Mortals  could  not           That  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  are  convinced  that,  in  order  to  liberate  Ttif^nfciTi^ 

catalog  for  the  future  the  misconduct  which  legislation   or   forbidden    policymaking    has  from  such  sn  odlotis  scourge,  international 

unfaithful  officers  would  employ  against  our  been  stated  countless  times  by  the  Justices  of  cooperation  is  required,  hereby  agree  as  ber*> 

constitutional    institutions.      Impeachment  our  Supreme  Court.    The  tally  sheet  for  the  Inafter  provided: 

was  intended  as  the  last  line  of  defense  of  last  few  years  Is  as  follows:  "Article  I.  The  contracting  parties  eonflrm 

the  people  against  treason,  bribery,  and  siml-  Black 28  t*»**  genocide,  whether  committed  In  time  of 

lar  conduct  tending  to  endanger,  destroy,  or  Burton   Z        .            _I II    I                   9  peace  or  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  tntcr« 

subvert  the  Government.    The  case  of  Judge  Bymes-I~~II"I"I__IIII._IIIIIIir"     3  national  Uw  which  they  undertake  to  pro. 

Humphries,  a  Federal  judge  of  Tennessee  who  Douglas     "._ _""  25  'ent  and  to  punish." 

Joined  the  Confederacy,  Is  positive  proof  that  Ftankfurterlirmirrmir"'""               89  Bach  aignatcry  undertakes  the  duty- 
impeachment  is  s  prop>er  and  effective  remedy  Hughes III"IIII"II.II_II~I~I"I     4  To  prevent  genocide,  and 

against    a   judge   who   makes   political    war  jack8onIIIII~IIIIIIIIIIII__IIIIIIIII"I  13  To  punish  genocide. 

against  national  InatltuUons.    Impeachment,  McRevnolds'IIIIIIIII                 ^            1  Where    does    this    obligation    begin,    and 

up  to  this  time,  has  been  an  effective  deter-  Mxirphy  _                                                          19  Where  does  it  end? 

rent  and  preventative  of  coups  d'*tat,  palace  Reed_..I__IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII~I™II"I  20  Does    It   obligate   us   to   prevent   and   to 

revolutions,  dictators,  and  rebellion  by  pub-  Roberts I ".I.IIIII"!"  17  punish  genocide  only  In  our  own  country, 

lie   officials.      Impeachment    Is   an   effective  Rutledge .1. I"_I  14  O"^  throughout  the  world? 

remedy  against  usurpation  and  usurpers  of  stone                                     II                           15  Its  proponents  and  endorsers  say  our  obll- 

power.    The  Impeachment  process  alone  will  Vinson 3  gatlon  ends  at  our  borders. 

save  our  people  from  dictators,  if  anvtbing  But  Carl    B    Rlx    of   Milwaukee    former 

can.    It  U  specially  designed  as  a  remedy  In  ^y^'^'-^'''t'^^^'t°^}f«^!^^-^°^^  chairman  and   pres^nUy  a  membe^  of  the 

behalf  of  the  people  agulnst  public  officials  fj  fJ"?.^,,;*fff„'J,'\^?i^^*^P^^^^  Special     Committee     on     Peace     and     Law 

who  would  subvert  or  reform  our  Govern-  ]^^^„Z^^LHl^^i\^r^^^.,Tr^\^?^^^  Through  the  United  Nations  of  the  Amerl- 

ment  and  its  institutions  in  other  and  dif-  f.^^^f^^J,  J,",?i?*Lt^Pf^J^^^; ,  "„  °ll^:  can  Bar  Association,  former  president  of  the 

ferent  modes  than  those  requiring  the  con-  J^°j"„*°  "!f"!^!°®""  ^T^tl^l  ^  ,  American  Bar,  and  a  student  of  this  conven- 

sent  of  the  people.    It  is  a  practical  and  effec-  J,^*  f,"'*„  j^*^,^,  .^,^"^J^,':;°  l^^f^'  tlon  since  its  Inception,  has  written  of  thl. 

tive  remedy  to  mfttntftin   the  stability  and  pates  In  an  act  of  legislation  violates  his  oath  obligation- 

integrity   of  our  form  of   government   and  of  office  and  toatdai«  ..^^    prevention    U    anywhere    In    the 

political  institutions.  l^,  w,^v   ^^^h/p  -f^L^hrt^  t^p^^^  world-the  punishment  of  offendem   la  in 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  all  over  our  f/»  ^uty  ^,,i^f^|^    *f^f ^^f  ^y  ^J^*  ^^^  ^^  country  of  capture  or  apprehension  un- 

land  that  lawyers,  without  regard  to  party  t"J»°°^  ^fn  jJl     A^udr/,ri,^m^^.p™  ^,«^^^^^^  ^  "»  lnt«^tioJa  tribunal  li  net  up  for  th« 

or  creed,  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  ^"^  f^,^"/f„'^^J"'*«*  administers  justice;  ^^^^^  ^  consolidation  of  trials." 

chaos   In    our   Supreme   Court.     Anxiety   is  '^*'Jf  ^^^  *  t.r  *.       ,"            ^      .      .            ».  And  Mr.  Rlx  wrote:   "CTearly  a  mlnorltr 

focused  on  the  gradual  erosion  and  almost  ^^^    5?°i"Se  Amerl^aT  V  U^r^^-  ^  -^  "^natory  country  ma" 'demiSSTe? 

complete  abandonment  of  the  usual  tools,  ™ ;:„,,.,,, i  ~-L^.^trtthJ!?^  «,«in^1«I  O^^n  «^  contracting  nations— the  method  of 

methods,  and  techniques  of  the  Judicial  proc-  f "' ?'"^}Jf  ^  ""Pf '  '^^  ^    f  flT      ,  deliverance  Is  optional  vlth  each  country— 

•CO     r>,-»^.»H«r,»  .^m\*^.^  M^^iJi^    »«/.v,nir,,,-  the  stabllltv  and  Insures  the  Integrity  of  oiur  *•«=  *»  ^^y^  »  ui/uwu<u  »  *fciic«.^  »,uuufcry 

ess.    Precedent  and  stare  declsU.  technique  ,n-titutloM     It  is  In  the  nubile  interest     In  persuaalon.  dlplomaacy.  intervention,  war  If 

common   to  Anglo-Saxons  for  hundreds  of  J?    ,          ^  ir  ^:Jr,    ^  *.       if ,  ^      ^  necessary." 

«„o-«    „       _.  ♦vTti        .      ^       J      rn,     ,  the  language  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ-  "«»-'»«*»  jr- 

^»m;      f\^^^TJ  ^  r^°"T*      V^L   I:  ence.  no  Member  of  Congress  should  ^un-  Article    VH    of    the    convention   provide. 

mality  of  this  decisional  device  la  maintained  ^^nance  the  evU  by  "giving  his  assent  to  these  ^^^'  "Any  contracting  party  may  caU  upon 

for  the  benefit  of  the  innocent  by  the  In-  ^^^    g,    pretended    leglslaUon."      Adequate  "^e  competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations 

dustrj'  of  law  clerks.    Instead  law  Is  declared  ^^„  ^nd  procedures,  designed  to  defend  ^  ^^  »"ch  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 

and  cases  are  decided  according  to  leglsla-  against  internal  enemies.  whethCT  of  good  or  United  Nations  as  they  consider  ai^roprlata 

tive  technique  and  methods,  and  after  the  bad  lntent;6ns.  Inhabit  the  framework  of  our  ^'^  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of 

fashion  of  legislators.    What  ought  to  be  the  Govermneht.    While  we  are  engaged  in  mak-  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumer- 

law  seems  to  be  the  concern  of  some  of  the  jng  democracy  work,  we  should  not  forget  the  «*«<*  ^  article  m.- 

Judges.  A  desired  social  or  economic  result  great  Impeachment  Institution  and  process..  ITi*  State  Department's  letter  of  trans- 
controls.  This  technique,  long  familiar  to  We  should  employ  It  for  the  protection  of  our  mittal  to  the  President,  endorsed  by  him 
and  tiEcd  by  Senators  and  Representatives.  people.  We  should  dehydrate  Impeachment  i^  ^^  request  to  the  Senate  to  ratify  this 
Is  the  current  mechanism  employed  by  some  and  remove  Ita  attendant  emotionalism.  We  treaty,  oon tains  the  following: 
Judges  in  the  adjudicating  process.  There  should  put  it  to  work  as  any  other  Judicial  Thus  the  heart  of  the  convention  Is  Ita 
Is  little  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  a  Judge  tribunal  so  that  the  wrongs  which  we  com-  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  preven- 
wlUlng  to  change  his  opinion  of  what  the  plain  cf  may  be  adjudicated,  the  uecescary  tlon  and  punishment  of  genocide  requires 
li-w  Is  from  hour  to  hour  or  from  term  to  relief  granted,  and  Justice  done.  International     cooperation.     However,     the 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE2rL\HKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JLNNER 

or  antiAink 
tn  THZ  SENATE  OP  THE  CMTED  STATES 

Tufiday  J'lne  27  'leyula.tiv*'.  day  of 
Wednesday.  Jime  7>.  1350 

Mr  JENNER.  Mr.  Prwidetit.  I  ask 
tmanunous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RfcoPD  an  editonal  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "The  Genocide 
ConTentiOD — How  It  Invades  Domestic 
Law." 

There  bexn«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Rzcoto, 
as  loUow?; : 

The  Cix'jrajt  Co«rvTjrnnw— Hew  It  Ixvaob 
DoMcmc  Law 

Articlo  n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in- 
vades dotnestic  law  nulUSes  statutes  at  many 
of  th«  American  Stales  and  deparriag  tb* 
rule  of  law  boldly  enters  the  m^ty  realm  of 
psychiatry.  pcxMcatloii  complexes,  and  psy- 
chological aaatlona. 

Artic'.e  n  says:  "In  tbe  pnaent  convention, 
fenoc^e  means  any  of  tha  following  acta 
ccmmi'.ted  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whola 
or  m  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
re!l«ious  ip'c-jp.  as  soeh: 

"(a»   Kl.Hn«  members  of  the  jrc-up; 

"(b.  Ca'i»*:.i  se.'ima  bodLly  ox  mental 
barat  to  members  of  the 


"(c>  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
ccnditlons  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
ia  physical  destruction  in  wbote  or  in  part; 

~(dt  Imposing  meoaores  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

'tei  Porrlbly  transferring  children  of  tha 
gywqp  to  another  group  " 

^  many  are  Included  in  "in  wliole  or  In 
One  man,  one  family,  one  htmdred, 
thousand? 

Tbe  State  Department  says  tlie  killing  cf 
one  pzraoii  may  co(nstiru:e  genocide. 

In  hts  tetter  of  transmittal  to  President 
Ttuman.  James  B.  Webb.  Acting  Secretair  .  f 
State,  quoted  tiie  United  States  representa. 
tt«o  on  the  UN  Legal  Commictee  as  agreeing 
that: 

"If  an  individual  is  murdered  by  another 
Individual,  or  by  a  group,  whether  composed 
Ot  private  dtiaena  or  government  officials,  as 
part  of  a  plan  cr  with  the  Intent  to  destroy 
cao  of  the  groups  enumerated  in  article  11, 
tbe  international  legal  crime  of  genocide  is 
committed  as  well  as  the  municipal-law  crime 
oi  homicide." 

What  does  intent  to  destroy  mean?  Was  tt 
absent  from  the  race  riots  in  Detroit  and 
Harlem?  In  l3mchlngs  in  Georgia?  Was  It 
absent  in  the  civil  war  In  China?  In  border 
conaicts  between  India  and  Pakistan?  Are 
we  to  be  committed  to  step  genocide  wher- 
ever It  occurs  in  the  world? 

Georje  A.  Finch,  of  Washington,  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Tlaroujrh 
the  United  Nations  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
aoetatlon  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law.  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee in  January  on  "intent  to  destroy"  -nd 
•"mental  harm"  as  follows: 

"Can  it  be  successfully  denied  that  segre- 
gation laws  are  susceptible  of  being  de- 
nounced as  causing  mental  harm  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group  against  which  such  laws 
discriminate?  JkClnority  groups  in  this  coun- 
try are  Tlgoroxiaiy  seeking  to  have  such  dis- 
crimination abolished  by  Federal  legUiatton. 
Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  if 
Congress  falLi  to  enact  the  clvil-rlghta  laws 
now  being  urged  upon  it  and  if  this  conven- 
tion is  ratified  as  submitted,  members  of  the 
affected  groups  will  be  in  a  position  to  seek 
lefal  relief  on  the  grotmd  that  this  so-called 
fenoelde  convention  baa  superseded  all  oo- 
noaioua  State  leglalation?" 

Finally,  when  is  serious  mental  harm  seri- 
ous, when  is  it  harmful,  and  when  is  it  only 
mental?  No  American  Judge  or  Jury  will  be 
the  last  arbiter  of  tliat  question.  It  will  be 
answered  Anally  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  If  the  Senate  ratifies  this  conven- 
tion as  a  treaty.  Thiis,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  Is  in  a  position  to  determiua 
American  law.  a  prerogative  up  till  now  re- 
served exclusively  to  our  own  Congress  and 
010*  own  courts. 


Frank  Graham's  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   >fIW   TJSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday,  June  27  ( legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
pnnted  an  editorial  concerning  the  re- 
cent defeat  of  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Graham  J  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  North 
Carolina.  This  editorial  constitutes  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  and  expresses  the  wish  that  his 
services  should  not  be  lost  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  hcve  thi.s  editorial  printed  in  tJie  Ap- 
pendLx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderi^d  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frank  Graham's  Betzat 

It  looked  for  a  while  as  though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  wera 
willing  to  forgive  Frank  P  Gearam  for  being 
a  congenital  reformer  and  send  him  back  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  has  been 
holding  a  seat  under  temporary  appoint- 
ment. He  had  led  a  field  of  four  candidates 
in  the  primaries  on  May  28,  and  had  fallen 
Just  13.000  votes  short  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, but  in  the  run-off  election  on  Sat- 
urday he  lost  by  a  majority  of  about  20.000 
to  his  conservative  rival,  Willis  Smith. 

Mr.  Smiths  general  position  is  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  hts  success  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  Guy  George 
Gabnelson.  Mr.  Gabrlelson  said  that  the 
Smith  victory  "is  a  severe  rebuff  to  President 
Truman."  Reports  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gest that  this  was  not  all  that  was  Involved. 
A  great  many  North  Carolina  voters,  perliapa 
enough  to  have  turned  the  tide,  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  Senator  Gsaiiam  supported  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not.  He  believes 
in  doing  everything  possible  to  Imorove  re- 
lations between  the  races,  but  he  does  not 
believe  In  hastening  this  process  by  Federal 
mandate. 

Derplte  this  defeat,  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  North  Carolina 
voters  wanted  to  send  Dr.  Graham  back  to 
the  Senate  Indicates  a  growing  liberalism  in 
that  State.  As  a  professor  for  15  years,  presi- 
dent lor  19  years,  of  the  University  cf  Nortb 
Carolina,  he  has  been  an  advocate  of  civil 
liberties,  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  of  moro 
high-minded  policies  than  could  be  enumer- 
ated in  a  column  of  tjrpe.  One  Journalist 
who  wrote  about  him  last  year  reported  that 
at  one  time  or  another  he  had  been  on  moro 
than  200  committees  for  various  reforms  and 
improvements.  Once  in  a  while  he  burned 
hu  fingers  when  he  inadvertently  found 
Communists  on  the  same  committees,  but  be 
is  as  far  from  being  a  Communist  as  Mr, 
Smith,  or  Mr.  Gabrlelson.  One  hopes  that 
this  defeat  does  not  mean  the  end  of  hla 
public  lile. 


The  Federal  Payroll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTW 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  was  had  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  recently  on  the  subject  of  the 
numoer  of  people  who  are  receiving  a 
regular  check  from  the  Government. 
It  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  I  think 
the  facts  presented  in  the  article  have 
been  very  carefully  developed,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  matter  which  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
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be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RCC-  3.5eg.0!}0  in  1945.  dropped  to  a  low  of  3,Q66.000  Ington  state  Public  miUty  Commlssionere 

ORD.  ^^  ^^S  ^°^  v^  t^^ck  up  to  tbe  reported  Aasociatlon   aa  adopted   June    10.   19S0.  •* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  2.111,000  figure  as  of  last  AprU.  Mount  Vemon.  Waab. 

u-a-s  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  REcnan  '^°^^  ^**^  payrolls  of  3.800.000  In  1939  In  addition  It  la  hoped  that  tbe  Comml». 

r^foiw^                 Prmiea  m  tne  kecord,  dropped  to  a  S.iia.ooo  low  in  1944  and  be-  sion  may  give  consideration  to  tbe  followlnc 

as  louows.  gj^Q  ,  steady  postwar  climb  to  the  S.911.000  items: 

iProm  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Stmday  Star  monthly  average  for  1949.  1.  Electric  power  Is  one  of  tbe  most  Impor- 

of  June  25,  19501  The    2,358,541    Veterans'    Administration  tant  factors  in  promoting  a  higher  standard 

One  m  Evebt  Piva  Amebicanb  Gcmifo  Gov-  check  recipients  break  down  as  foUows:   15  of  living  and  in  Increasing  national  produc- 

txHioon  Patmehts  Ci^U  War  veterans.  542  Indian  War,  93.484  tivlty  and  income.    Prom  its  status  as  a  lux- 

(By  Martin  S   Hayden)  Spanish  War,  511.S79  eWorld  War  L  1.699.701  ury  service  for  ornamental  ligbUng  In  1880. 

/    '              .'_,,,,'            .    ,  disabled  men  of  Wtn-id  War  II.  and  53,120  the  furnishing  of  electricity  baa  become  tbe 

One  out  of  every  five  will  live  In  who.a  Re^ruiar  Army  personn^  reth-ed  because  of  most  essential  of  aU  types  of  public-utUity 

°''i^'^\^^ ''**'.     /x^'"?^^w^,  war-incurred  disability. \  service,  being  second  only  to  the  fuinlablng 

This  is  the  report  of  Federal  statlstlciana  „,  h.>.^— n^^-*-,  «.nr.iil.  * 

assigned  to  determine  how  many  people  cur-  "VEif  muxiok  rou.  HtncDRED  thousand  PAm  of  domestic  water  auppiles 

rently  receive  pay,  pensions,   insurance,  or  ^  ^o««  ,  \^^  founding  forefather,  were  unabU 

relief  payments  from  Federal.  State,  and  lo-  Biggest  single  category  on  the  tabulation  *°   'o"»*«  J^^  coming  of  electricity;    and. 

cal  Governments.  is  the  total  of  those  benefiting  from  unem-  !^*"'°"v.!**!7  ^™  f°*  t"*^  ^j!*  f!** 

Added    together,    the    report    shows    that  ployment     compensation     insurance.      The  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt«l  States  the 

27  404.858    people    are    currently    receiving  7,400,000  figure  is  the  total  of  those  who  re-  ^'^'^  authority  for  Federal  generation  and 

GovemmentVhecka.  celved    unemployment   checks   during    1949  transmission  of  electricitr    The  Federal  Oov- 

The  total  includes  only  those  actuaUy  re-  and.   the   Labor   Department   reports,    it   U  f^^ent    ^as    constructed    generation    and 

celving  payments— not  dependenU  who  may  conservaUve  as  a  1950  estimate.    With  1,558,-  transnilsslon  facilities  only  as  an  Incident  to 

be  supported  by  them-«nd  it  does  not  in-  000  actuaUy  receiving  checks  during  April.  "^"^fV"^        *^^^  'Jlf^'^?^  ""l?*" 

elude  such   indirect  support  as  that  given  the  totals  are  running  ahead  of   1949  and  ""''^  Imiwrtance  of  electrtc-utillty  service. 

farmers  through  crcp-support  payments  or  the   7,400,000   will    undoubtedly   be   topped.  aeiense.     Because    or    tne    general    weuaro 

bounties  for-  not  growing  what  they  could  the  program  administrators  say.     The  aver-  "  ^  ''°^*5'"^  ^*^  ^^f  '"'l^SfT^        * 

have  grown.  age  unemployment  compensation  recipient  ^  T**^^?  **  l^lt      t  authority  to  gener- 

The  27.404.858  figure  includes  present  and  can  receive  a  maximum  of  20  weeks  of  sucb  ***  electricity  whether  by  steam  plant*,  by- 
retired  Federal  and  local  civil  servanu  and  pav.  <*™  o'"  "^J  °^""  '"^'^»  ^^'i  ^  ttansmlt 
mUitary  personnel,  veterans  receiving  pen-  The  1,815.000  total  of  local  relief  recipienta  f^T  JiJ^tftiiS*  ^"°  "*  "** 
slon  or  disability  payments,  veteran  depend-  is  again  an  estimate  by  the  Federal  Security  *  i^lfryi*  i,  i,*  w.  i.«  *  ♦»,  1  .m^ 
ents  receiving  Government  pensions,  reclpi-  Agencv.  Local  governments  report  their  wel-  *•  ^Jw^^clty  sbould  be  sold  at  tne  lowest 
ents  of  tempoi-ary  unemplovment  compen-  fare  loads  on  a  family  basis  and  the  AprU  Possible  cost.  Bectrlclty  should  not  be  bur- 
satlon  insurance,  social-security  beneflci-  report  showed  605,000  famUies.  The  larger  '^^^  "^  additional  subsidy  requirement*, 
aries.  those  on  local  relief  rolls  and  recipienta  figure  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  three  *■  "^^"^  ^"*  ^'^  ^  electricity  from  bydro' 
of  such  Federal  aids  as  old-age  assistance.  Individuals  per  relief  family.  electric  generating  plants  to  tbe  load  cen- 
aid  to  dependent  cbUdren  and  aid  to  tha  Federal  ofBcials  checked  said  that  the  fig-  ^"  should  not  be  restricted  by  monopoUsa- 
bUnd.  ures  given  were  "definite  mlnimums."  ^^°^  °^  *^  avaUable  transmission  line*.  la 
ncuRKs  aaoKEif  doww  They  do  not  Include  the  number  of  pen-  o"*"  that  transmission  lines  may  be  used  in 

Gathered  from  tbe  Federal  Security  Agency  cloned  local  and  SUte  employees,  a  figure  ^^*  ^  public  interest  and  in  order  that 

th?  CWU^^lTel^m^ton^ie  Na!S  "o^  tabulated  In  Waahington.    AhK)  left  out  ^»>«"  »»^  °°*  ^  monopollxation  of  power 

the  civu  sjervice  commission,  tne  waiionai  -Tnninvi>«i  nt  mtrt^tnUu.-av    water    onH  sources  merely  through  control  or  ownership 

Defense  Establishment  and  tiie  Department  ""  t^f'°7,t!!  ^L?  !,  1  f      .^'                  ?  of  high-voltage  UnttTtbe  Pederal  Govern- 

of  Labor,  the  totals  foUow:  «  i,iLH™1?.rr*'*.^Li°^''  government..  „,ent  rtioulddeclare  ku  higb^StagetrS- 

SlmUariy  omitted  are  those  permanenUy  iio*-  .  _.  """—"  uci^c  *u  iu^^u  tuim^v  u»u«- 

Clvlllan    employee*    of    Federal  pltallzed  In  Pederal  and  local  hospltaU.  sani-  ^^^  "«•»  ^  ^  common  carrier*  aa  la 

Government  as  of  AprU  1950..     2.  ill.  000  tariums  and  asylums  and  tho.e  in  prison*.  done  In  the  case  of  railroads 

Employees,  State  and  local  gov-  5.  In  order  that  tbe  Installation  of  addl» 

emments    (year   1949) 3,911.000  -—^■«^^^,^_-  tlonal  generation  facilities  may  be  encour- 

Employees.  District  of  Columbia- _          20,000  aged,  it  1*  considered  that  tbe  Federal  GoT- 

MUltary     personel     on     Federal  -   ,      ,m.      .  •  •  emment  should  facUiUte  tb*  planning  and 

rolls-  .      __     .-       1,498.000  redenu  Water  Resowcet  Ud  rewef  construction  of  generation  facUttie*  by  pub- 

VeteraM'Adminismtion'peniion  Polides  "*^   bodies   and   cooperative   agenda*.     Tbo 

retirement,   compenaation   re-  Federal  Ocvemment  sbotild  implement  tbla 

ciplenu  „                                       a  358. 541                 policy  througb  lending  of  money,  by  making 

Veteran*'  '  Adminlitnition      de-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Information    available,    and    by    providing 

pendency  pavment  recipients.,        655, 073  or  granU-in-aid  to  the  extent  tbat  local  proj- 

S.C  rSrieJi^L-T.!?.":::    M:?^  kon.  rosseu  v.  mack  SIUT^.r^S'^r^-ISS 

D..!...^  ».-..„  iL^^^^^t                          «!•>  -ini  ».  ».«i>TMnm.  be    allocated    a*    nonreimbursable    if    con- 

^t^^   J^l^l^i^;:^ 2  72??i  wa«hwgtoi.  ^^^^^^^^          ^^^  y^^  Government. 

^    i  i^   to  ^^ent'"chii'  ^  ^^^  ^°^^^  °^  REPRESENTATIVES  6.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  lacking  in  oil. 

dr«i                          "^                 "     1  628  8£2  Thursday,  June  22.  1950  natural  gas  and  coal  supplies  such  a*  exist 

areii                          i.  o^.  oc^  m.        -y      •  jjj   g^j^g^   ^^.^^^      j^   ^^^  region   tbe   basla 

Pederal   aid  to  blind 94,463  j^j..      MACK      of      Washington.     Mr.  source  of  energy  U  hydroelectric  power.    The 

Scclai  security  old-age  and  sur-  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  development    of    this    nondepletable    hydro 

GererL'iS^re%rom  sSSTn-d  H^^rks,  I  publish  in  the  RECORD  abare-  Power  is  essential  as  a  mean,  of  con.ervlng 

General  assistance  from  State  and  thought  out  and  constructive  State-  °^^"  ^°"^  «'  P°^^'  ^°^  °^^'  '^'**-     ^^ 

local      governments       (605,000  l^^L      °r^^L^^^J°!^r^  the  same  token  it  U  essential  that  each  re- 

f amines,    estimated    three    to  ment   on   Federal   water   resources   and  j^^    ^    considered    to    have    an    inherent 

family^ 1. 815.  oco  power  development  made  by  G.  A.  Peters,  equity  in  its  suppiv  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Unemployment    Insurance    (19«  president  of  the  Southwest  Washington  This  equity  in  hydro  power  should  te  con- 
recipients) 7.400,000  Public    utility   Commissioners    Assocla-  sldered  to  be  similar  to  and  to  be  a  part 

tion,  to  the  Pederal  Water  Resources  and  of  the  concept  of  regional  water  right.. 

Total 27,404,858  Power  Policies  Committee  which  WES  ap-  "^  *"»«  ^^^^  »»<*  ultimate  development  of 

Prom  the  taxpaver  point  of  view  the  most  pointed  by  the  President  ****  hydroelectric  power  potentialities  of  the 

expensive  item  on  the  list  is  the  Pederal  and  . ,       arrnmnnnvinp  the  «!tat/>mPTit  hv  Co'^^bia  River  and  its  tributaries  is  depend- 

Suite  na\ToU  accompanying  ine  siatemeni,  pj  g^j^  ^  ^^  construction  of  headwater  storage 

Total   dollars   for  State   payrolls   are   net  ^'^J-   StP.^   ^  ^^^^"^o?  .  ^2'k,?^  reservoirs  in  Canada.    Canadian  cooperation 

available    in    Washington    but    figures   here  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Public  is  necessary  to  fuller  flood  control  on  the 

shew  that  the  cost  cf  the  Federal  civilian  em-  Utility  Commissioners  Association  at  its  Columbia  River  and  to  maximum  power  de- 

picvees  m  January  and  February  this  year  semiannual  meeting  held  in  Mount  VCT-  velopment  for  use  either  in  war  or  peace, 

averaged  approximately  $525,000,000  a  month.  non.  Wash.,  on  June  10,  1950:  ^h^    Federal    Government    should    at    once 

__           _  op>en  conversations  with  Canada  looking  to- 

NiNE  iiundreo  AND  sixTT-NiNE  THOTTSAND  nf  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  Fedeeai,  Watee  Rk-  ward  the  prepacatlon  Of  a  suitable  treaty  to 

»93»  BouBCEs  AND  POWER  POLICIES  aocomplish  those  objectives. 

In  1939,  the   last  prewar  year  when  Re-  The  Southwest  Washington  Public  Utility  8.  Alaska  1.  the  last  great  frontier  of  tho 

publicans  complained  of  New  Deal  payroll  Commissioners   Association   recommends   to  United  States  and  will  require  many  year* 

extravnr^nce,   the  total   of  Federal   civilian  the  President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Com-  for  develonment.     It  is  likewise  one  of  tbe 

employees    was    969,0C0.      That    Jumped    to  mission  the  enclosed  statement  of  tbe  Wash-  most   important   btilwarks   of   the   national 
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defenM.  AlMka  has  at  least  8  500  000  kilo, 
watts  of  pt)wrr  potenthU.  Th*  Fedrral  Oot- 
emment  should  insitute  an  orderlr  pro- 
gram of  AU^an  po«Tr  development  both 
tor  the  encourafrment  of  the  Alaskan  econ- 
QOij  ar.d  as  a  measure  of  national  defense. 
■MpKtfully  submitted. 

Ous  Pmms. 
PniMent,     Southictst     Washington 
fubite       Vttlttg       Commissioner$ 
dt»oeimtion. 

Tb«  Washington  State  Public  Utility  Com- 

Assoctatton    at    Its    semiannual 

at  Mount  Vernon.  Wash  .  June  10, 

19S0.    reaArms    its    Indorsement    of    certain 

policies  in  re<?ard  to  power  and  other  natural 

re'curc-n  dev^opiimit. 

The  as-ocUUon  ntires  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Committee  to  submit  recommen- 
daiions  in  furtherance  of  the  following 
pcliclcs: 

NAT171AL  trsotrxcxs 
1.  Natural  resources  belong  to  the  people 
should    be    developed    for    the    public 
wtUnn. 

X.  Wben  such  development  Is  financed  in 
whole  cr  in  part  with  the  public  funds,  the 
benefits  should  be  passed  on  to  the  public 
en  a  nonprofit  basis. 

3.  Natund  resources  should  be  developed 
by  river  basins  in  an  orderly  manner  on  a 
comprehensive  and  balance*!  basis  by  means 
of  multipurpose  projects  which  should  be 
coordinated  and  Integrated  with  each  other 
with  due  regard  for  the  peculiar  needs  of 
each  area  and  the  particular  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  each  area. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  for  developing  eacti 
river  basin  and  should  Install  facilities  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  hydrolcglcal  data,  and 
make  such  ether  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adequate  planning.  Advances  In 
the  science  of  fish  propagation,  development 
of  fish  ladders  and  protective  devices  have 
greatly  reduced  the  mortality  of  anadromous 
f.sh  caused  by  the  erection  of  multipurpose 
dams. 

Further  studies  should  be  made,  and  ex- 
periments carried  out.  in  order  that  this  mor- 
tality m.iy  be  further  reduced  to  a  point 
where  a  well  planned  and  coordinated  con- 
trol cf^ stream  flows  will  actually  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  fishing  industry  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  anadromous  fish. 

rrooLU.  pown  pouct 

8  The  existing  Federal  power  policy 
should  be  reaffirmed  particularly  as  stated 
in  seciion  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
with  emphajiis  on  the  following  four  cardinal 
principles: 

Power  from  Federal  projects  shall  be  mar- 
keted so  as— 

I.  To  encourage  the  most  widespread  use 
of  electricity; 

II    At  the  lowest  possible  rates: 

III.  Consistent  with  sour:d  business  prin- 
ciples: ard 

IV.  With  preference  and  prlcrity  to  public 
end  coope.-atlve  agencies. 

8  The  wholesale  marketing  of  Federal 
power  <-ith  preference  and  prlun:y  to  public 
and  cx)p€ratlve  agencies  Is  essential  to  insure 
the  mc-st  widespread  U£e  of  electricity  In 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas,  to  Insure  that 
the  benefl'.s  from  public  developments  accrue 
ca  a  non-prcfit  basis  to  consumers;  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  mcnopolizatlcn  of  Its 
tources  cf  pcwer.  to  insure  the  resale  of 
•iectrlclty  at  the  lowest  poeiible  rales,  and  to 
Insure  that  publicly  generated  power  may 
result  m  a  higher  standard  of  Uving  and  In 
fuller  regional  development  Restricting  the 
s£le  cf  pi;*-.r  at  the  bus  bar  u  not  In  the 
public  Interest 

7.  Although  preference  and  priority  clause* 
have  bvrn  included  In  Federal  power  laws 
•inee  1»C2.  this  proruion  has  not  always  been 
taipletr.tT.ted  tn  actxial  practice.  In  order 
io  c».if>  oui  the  pfcXerencc  and  priority  pro- 


visions of  Federal  law  It  Is  essential  that  Fed- 
eral a'?encles  construct  facilities  to  deliver 
power  to  the  load  centers  of  each  individual 
public  and  cooperative  agency  regardless  of 
aiEe  or  location. 

8.  Where  the  Federal  Government  gen- 
erates a  substantial  portion  of  the  electric 
energy  requirements  of  a  river  basin  or 
region,  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  hfive  a  definite  responsibility  tu  a 
public  uMlity  to  Insure  that  the  supply  of 
electric  energy  shall  exceed  the  demand  and 
that  safe  operating  reserves  are  maintained. 

9.  Furthermore,  since  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  power  supply  of  many  regions  la 
dependent  on  hydroelectric  projects  and 
since  dams  require  about  10  years  to  plan 
and  construct  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  lock  ahead.  Advance  load 
studies  In  these  regions  must  be  made  on  a 
continuing  basis  covering  future  loads  for  at 
least  a  10-year  period  In  order  to  permit 
proper  scheduling  of  dams.  Experience  has 
thown  that  the  failure  to  exercise  this  fore- 
sight and  the  tendency  toward  overly  con- 
servative load  studies  had  tended  to  malte 
the  Federal  construction  program  lag  behind 
actual  needs.  Any  lag  in  the  power  supply 
of  a  region  Impairs  the  entire  national 
economy  and  endangers  the  national  defense. 


The  Public  Also  Has  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  K.\N  3.^3 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Switchmens  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  gone  on  strike  to  secure  a  wage 
increase  of  31  cents  an  hour.  This  dis- 
pute came  before  an  emergency  board 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  board 
recommended  a  wage  increase  of  18 
cents  an  hour  concurrently  with  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  40-hour  week.  All 
railroads  accepted  this  recommendation. 
The  switchmens  union  has  ignored 
these  recommendations  and  are  now  on 
strike. 

Daily  we  read  of  strikes.  When  some 
small  plant  is  shut  down,  no  one  gives 
it  any  attention  because  it  is  entirely 
local  in  charactciT 

The  merchants,  grainmen,  and  farm- 
ers in  my  district  and  State  are  now 
confronted  with  a  strike  that  is  seriously 
threateruns  their  means  of  livelihood  be- 
cause they  cannot  sell  their  products. 
This  particular  strike  afTects  everyone 
m  the  wheat -producing  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  farmers  are  accustomed  to  many 
hazards  in  making  a  living.  He  must 
assume  many  risks.  Many  of  these  risks 
he  knows  are  inherent  in  his  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  must  have  moisture:  he 
knows  all  about  dust  storms;  he  knows 
all  about  green  bu.LS.  mosaic  disease, 
chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers,  rust,  hail, 
and  Windstorm— any  of  which  can  wipe 
him  out  economically,  but  he  does  not 
look  to  Washington  to  save  him  from 
these  plagues.  He  tries  to  beat  them 
throu.sh  his  own  efforts,  with  his  own 
know-how  and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  does  look  to  Washing- 
ton for  one  thing,  the  Government  to 


which  he  pays  hl.s  taxe.s,  that  It  will  give 
him  some  proff'ction  from  devastating 
strikes.  He  expects  his  Government  to 
protect  him.  He  knows  that  the  idea 
back  of  all  government  is  the  protection 
of  the  individuals'  lives  and  the  rights  to 
property. 

He  spends  a  year  raising  a  crop) — he 
can  see  his  efforts  all  gone  by  a  cripphng 
strike  ju^t  at  harvest  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  cannot  always  under- 
stand legislation  that  guarantees  a  75 
cent  hourly  wage;  a  40-hour  week;  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  for  men  in 
the  plants  throughout  the  country;  work- 
men's compensation  insurance;  old-age 
pensions,  and  many  other  advantages — 
all  those  things  guaranteed  to  other  citi- 
zens and  he  has  to  sit  down  and  see  his 
crops  rpoil  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  box 
cars  to  haul  them  to  market.  He  believes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  own  Government 
should  guarantee  him  some  protection 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  some  labor 
bosses  sitting  down  and  saying.  "We 
strike.  We  will  not  move  a  wheel  until 
our  demands  are  met." 

He  knows  very  well  and  would  not  ad- 
vocate that  any  man  cannot  quit  his  job 
whenever  he  so  desires,  but  in  our  com- 
plicated society  he  believes  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
stop  the  movement  of  trains  that  so 
vitally  affect  our  whole  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  believes  that  when  a 
man  accepts  a  job  with  a  public  utility 
in  which  the  general  public  has  a  vital 
interest,  such  as  railroads,  pov.'er  com- 
panies, light  companies,  gas  companies, 
telephone  companies,  water  companies, 
streetcar  and  bus  companies,  and  so 
forth,  that  that  individual  must  of  neces- 
sity because  of  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment give  up  his  right  to  go  on  strike. 
In  these  kinds  of  cases,  the  individual 
rights  are  secondary  to  that  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  He  may  quit  his  job.  but  he 
cannot  deny  others  the  right  to  continue 
on  working,  or  by  force,  violence  or 
picketing  keep  another  man  from  taking 
the  job  that  he  left. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  general  public  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand from  his  government,  full,  speedy 
and  effective  justice  from  these  crippling 
pubUc- utility  strikes. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  American 
democracy  that  all  the  might  and 
majesty  of  our  Government  exists  solely 
for  one  purpose :  To  secure  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

Can  it  now  be  said  that  in  America 
a  group  of  willful  labor  bosses  can  stop 
the  railroads  from  hauhng  wheat  that 
all  America  needs?  Shall  this  wheat  be 
piled  on  the  ground  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
rain  and  wind? 

The  people  back  home  in  mv  district 
still  believe  and  fondly  hope  "that  this 
country  still  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
all  of  the  time— not  to  pressure  groups 
most  of  the  time.  They  want  their  fun- 
damental ancestral  public  rights  re- 
turned to  the  public,  and  I  am  sure  they 
expect  the  Government  in  Washininon 
to  protect  them  from  these  all-powerful 
labor  bosses. 

These  same  people  demand  of  their 
Congress  that  it  pass  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  ma':e  it  a  crime  for  any  public 
Utility  to  rehire  cr  p?y  an  increase  in 
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wages,  for  a  period  of  2  years  to  any 
employee  who  goes  out  on  strike  on  the 
railroads  after  a  Presidential  emergency 
board  had  made  a  finding  of  fact  as  to 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  labor  controversy. 
In  view  of  the  strike  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union  of  North  America  against 
the  Rock  Island  and  nine  other  western 
railroads,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill, 
an  amendment  to  the  Raikoad  Labor  .'^ct 
to  prohibit  any  railroad  to  reemploy  any 
employee  v  ho  goes  out  on  strike  after  a 
Presidential  fact-findin?  has  made  its 
decision.  The  employer  would  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $1,000  if  he  rehires  any  em- 
ployee who  goes  on  strike.  The  period 
in  which  the  employer  could  not  rehii-e 
any  striking  employee  would  be  for  2 
years. 


Recreational    Facilities    ia    tlie    Natioo's 
Capital  Mast  Be  AvaUable  for  AH 


EXTENSION  OP  REiL^RKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  find  that  I  must  vote  against 
H.  R.  5968.  a  bill  to  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coltmabia  con- 
trol ever  all  public  swimming  pools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  surface,  the  bill  appears  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  a  small  step 
toward  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
ltmabia. a  measure  which  I  fully  sup- 
port. The  bill  would  vest  in  the  Com- 
missioners the  control  over  the  swim- 
ming pools,  which  are  now  controlled  by 
the  Interior  Department.  Control  over 
the  pools  thus  would  be  closer  to  the 
citizens  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

But  for  some  time  it  has  been  quite 
clear  to  me  that  no  bill  is  necessary  to 
effect  such  a  transfer  of  control  of  pools. 
I  have  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  the 
Interior  Department  is  and  has  been 
ready  to  transfer  control  of  the  pools; 
in  fact,  the  Department  has  already 
transferred  control  of  the  golf  courses, 
numerous  plaj^rounds,  day  camps,  and 
other  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  I 
see  no  evidence  that  Interior  is  trying  to 
hold  on  to  control  cf  these  areas.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Interior  Department- 
Recreation  Board  agreement  of  August 
29.  1949.  which  granted  the  latter  agency 
the  right  to  conduct  public  recreation 
activities  and  programs  in  many  park 
areas  previously  controlled  by  Interior. 

What  is  the  joker  then?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  intro- 
duce incidentally  a  controversy  taking 
up  the  time  of  Congress,  to  do  what  In- 
terior has  already  agreed  to  do? 

Obviously,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  transfer  these  park  areas 
through  congressional  legislation  except 
that  by  this  method  Interior  will  be  un- 
able to  Stipulate  that  the  park  areas,  in- 
ciudin.^:  swimming  pooLs,  shall  be  oper- 
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aled  on  the  basis  of  being  open  to  use  by 
all  p>eople  irrespective  of  their  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Interior 
will  be  unable  to  reqtiire  that  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  be  allowed  to  use  American 
park  areas  as  it  did  on  the  agreement  ol 
August  29.  1949. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  what  will  be  the 
racial  policy  for  the  swimming  pools? 
The  Recreation  Board,  which  is  required 
by  law  to  operate  recreational  facilities 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  already 
declared  that  it  will  operate  the  pools 
on  a  segregated  basis.  This  then  is  the 
crux  of  H.  R.  5968.  a  bill  aimed  not  to  get 
the  pools  in  the  Commissioners'  hands, 
primarily,  but  having  as  its  purpose  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  segregation 
in  the  swimming  pools  of  the  District. 
I  am  opposed  to  such  a  bill.  I  am  op- 
posed to  segregation  or  discrimination 
in  any  form  or  guise. 

I  am  confident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  plans  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  avert  any  possible  disturbance, 
similar  to  that  of  last  summfr,  are  well 
thought  out.  Interior  Department 
oflBcials  have  trained  Park  Pohce  to  han- 
dle any  disturl)ance.  bringing  in  the 
noted  sociologist  Dr.  Joseph  Lohman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  to  do  this  job. 
Interior  is  training  its  swimming  pool 
staff  to  handle  its  job  competently. 

Although  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  reported  to  be  train- 
ing its  force  in  sound  intercultural  rela- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  if  needed  these 
department  oflScials  will  be  of  service. 

I  say  again  that  H.  R.  5968.  a  cloak  for 
segregation  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  must 
not  be  passed.  I  say  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  help  our  Interior  De- 
partment carry  out  a  poUcy  of  nonseg- 
regation  and  afford  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  enjoy  public  park  facili- 
ties. 


Resolation  of  Lithaaniaa-Americans  of 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

Oy   CONNECnCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  of  the  city  of  Waterbury 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  the  com- 
memoration of  Lithuanian  Genocide 
Day,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council  of  Water- 
bury  at  St.  Joseph's  Hall  on  the  17th 
of  June  1950: 

Whereas  the  15th  of  June,  1950,  has 
marked  the  tenth  anniversary  since  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  violation  of  a  series  of  trea- 
ties concluded  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Baltic  States,  Invaded  Lithuania  and  her 
northern  neighbors  with  armed  forces,  an- 
nexed them  to  the  Soviet  Union,  established 
the  Bolshevist  totalitarian  regime  and  a  year 
later,  June  14-16,  1941,  started  to  destroy  the 
enslaved  nations  by  mass  deportations  to 
Siberian  hard-labor  camps; 


Whereas  btfore  tb«  e&d  of  World  War  IZ 
the  Soviet  armies  mored  again  Into  Lithu- 
ania, reestablished  the  police  state  regime, 
and  resumed  the  same  Communist  poUey 
of  terror,  murder,  deportations,  and  other 
criminal  practices  which  up  to  this  time 
have  cost  Lithuania  about  one-fourth  of 
ha  population  and  threaten  to  annihilate 
the  entire  Lithuanian  Nation:  Therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Llthuanlan-Amerlcaa 
Council  cf  Waterbury.  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  Lithuanian-Americans  living  In 
Waterbury.  voice  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  terroristic  activities  of  the  Soviets  In 
Lithuanian  and  other  similarly  situated 
countries,  especially  against  the  genocide 
crime  being  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  CJov- 
emment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Lithuanian-American 
Council  of  Waterbury  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Government  of  the  United  State*, 
and  the  United  Nations  with  the  request  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  protect  Lithuania 
from  terror  and  prosecution  by  the  Soviets 
and  assist  her  In  regaining  her  freedom 
and  independence. 

LmruANUN-AMEXJCAir    CouMcn.    cm 

WATEKBtmT, 

Alxxanoeb  J.  ALZxsn.  Chairman. 
Miss  Mabcxlla  Amdbixis,  Secretary. 


Exckanre  by  ConuDodily  Crc<Bt  CMp«r»- 
tioa  of  Asericaa  CoMoa  for  VUmtkm- 
riaa  Soybeans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVE3 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkccrd.  I  include  the  following  letter; 
UwrrED  States  DrPASTiceirr 

OF   AGHICTTLTXna, 
PEODUCTION  AMD  MAKXXTINa 

ADMnnsTaATioir, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  7.  1950. 
Eon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  McCormack:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  inquiry  for  Information  Involving  the 
exchange  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  a  quantity  of  approximately  45,000 
bales  of  cotton  for  a  quantity  of  60.000  tons 
of  Manchurlan  yellow  soybeans  which  ex- 
change was  announced  In  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Press  Release  No. 
1187-50  (May  11,  1950),  copy  enclosed. 

This  transaction  Is  covered  in  an  agree- 
ment executed  as  of  May  10.  1960,  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
World  Commerce  Corp..  25  Broad  Street.  New 
York  City,  as  the  other  pwincipal.  It  wa« 
negotiated  by  a  representative  of  the  law 
Arm  of  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  of 
14  Wall  Street.  New  York  City,  as  legal  coun- 
sel for  and  along  with  an  executive  of  the 
World  Commerce  Corp,  A  list  of  names  cf 
the  board  of  directors  as  of  May  22,  1950.  Is 
enclosed. 

In  the  beginning.  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  mention  that  since  June  1949.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  supplied 
roughly  146.000  tons  of  soybeans  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  shipment  to  Japan. 
However,  due  to  the  high  soybean  market 
prior  to  and  since  CCC  entered  Into  this 
agreement,  all  but  roughly  15.000  bushels 
of  CCC-owned  stocks  have  been  utilized  and 
the  remainder  Is  In  small  lots  scattered  over 
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rartou*  parU  of  th#  United  SUt*«.  Baaed 
on  prMent  hJRh  pr»c-««  tt  »eem«  uiUkely  that 
CCC  will  »cqui.-e  •ny  of  the  1*49  crop  under 
the  pr1ce-«upport  progrmrn  unless  tn  negngl- 
ble  ftinouota 

In  Ute  April  prior  to  entering  Into  thlt 
tr*n«*ctkin,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Informed  us  that  it  required  more  BOTbeana 
to  fulflll  lt«  responsibility  for  food  needs  In 
Japan  but  was  unable  to  obtain  Us  soybean 
requirements  in  the  United  States  with  the 
funds  available  for  such  purptises  At  such 
Ume  (and  even  today!  the  high  pr'.ce  of 
aoybcsms  in  the  United  States  would  not 
pointt  domestic  mllU  to  proceas  them  into 
end  products  and  ship  them  to  Japan  at  a 
coat  for  which  the  Army  could  pay  and  could 
obtain  forelpn- produced  soybeans  laid  down 
and  processed  it.  Japan  to  meet  lU  requlre- 
menta. 

The  coat  of  freUtht.  both  Inland  and  ocean. 
•bouM  also  be  added  to  tlie  United  States 
domestic  price  of  soybeans.  In  making  any 
attemptad  comparison  with  foreign-produced 
BOTt>eans  delivered  In  Japan.  In  this  par- 
ticular transaction  the  current  United  State* 
prices.  pli.is  delivery  cost  to  Japan,  were  un- 
favorable to  the  extent  that,  with  the  funds 
available  for  Its  soybean  requirements,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  would  not  have  pur- 
chased any  soybean*  at  all  In  th«  United 
States  St  that  time  or  new. 

We  should  also  like  to  mention  that  en- 
tering the  current  United  States  market  to 
purchase  this  quantity  of  soybeans  for  the 
Army  would  only  serve  to  increase  further 
lh»  price  on  an  already  tnfUkted  market. 
Only  recently,  prices  on  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  exchanges  reacted  strongly  to  a 
rumor  that  CCC  was  canceling  the  transac- 
tion and  would  purchase  tlie  Army  require- 
ments In  the  United  States. 

The  scytjeans  are  to  be  delivered  In  Japan 
durlnf  the  next  WTeral  months  and  upon 
such  dellTery  In  Japan,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  take  over  the  aoybeans  and 
make  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  World  C<'>mmerce  Corp. 
Is  obtaining  the  aoybeanj  from  Manchuria. 
from  which  area  Japan  normally  bus  Im- 
ported Its  soybean  requirements  to  meet 
food  needs  for  many  years  and  has  been  Im- 
porting some  In  recent  months.  These  Man- 
churlan  soybeans  are  not  from  an  area  In 
which  they  are  locally  needed  to  meet  th« 
present  exuem*  food  shortages  existing  In 
paru  of  China  today  and.  since  Manchurlan 
soybeans  are  being  exported  to  other  areas  of 
the  world.  It  would  seem  unllltely  that  these 
fanuue  areas  would  have  gotten  them  any- 
way. 

In  regard  to  cotton  and  other  price  support 
commodities,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  been  making  every  e/Tort  to  dispose 
of  them  in  a  manner  which  will  not  Impair 
the  price  support  pro^^ram.  A  cotton  carry- 
over of  four  or  five  million  bales  would  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  normal.  We  can  expect 
a  carry-over  thu  summer  of  around  7.000,- 
000  bales.  ThU  polnU  to  the  deslrabUlty 
cf  some  downward  adjustment  in  the  cotton 
reserve  fiT  which  this  evcbange  of  approx- 
imately 45.000  bales  provided  one  more  op- 
portunity, while  at  the  aame  time  being  ex- 
ported to  an  area  which  recently  has  nut 
been  a  normal  outlet 

The  amount  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  receive  f..r  the  cotton  will  be 
sutMiantlally  what  it  w  )uld  receive  on  a  sale 
for  caah  for  export.  The  transaction  la  ex- 
pected, when  ft.aally  comp>ied.  to  Involve 
apprcximateiy  $7,000,000  being  reiurned  to 
the  United  States  Oovernmer.t.  At  this  time 
It  la  ImpoMible  to  give  an  exact  figure  since 
that  Is  de|>endent  on  the  final  outturn 
vel«hU  of  the  soybeans  after  accepuncw 
IB  Japfto  beaed  on  the  results  of  their  atiaiysla 
to  ne«t  certain  detailed  i^Jeeiflcations  such 
M  oU  content,  forciga  MMter.  splits,  etc. 
Tbe  cotton  side  depewto  on  grade,  staple 
lensth.  quaniltls*.  and  full  tnveevment  cjtts, 
lnciu«an<  c^xtyiut  thar^cs.  for  each  pariic- 


ular  lot  from  various  stora^  locations  In  the 
Guif  area. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  that  the 
transferee  will  take  such  precautions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preclude  the  reentry  of  thn 
cotton  or  soybeans  into  the  United  States. 
No  export  subsidy  payment  will  be  made  on 
the  cotton.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  other  price-support  com- 
modities may  be  substituted  for  cotton  in 
exchange  for  the  soybeans.  However.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  exchange  will  be  based 
principally  on  disposal  of  cotton  under  the 
transaction. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  it 
appeared  highly  desirable  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  United  SUtes  cotton  for  soybeans 
needed  In  Japan  on  a  basis  which  would 
meet  the  food  requirements  of  the  Depiart- 
ment  of  the  Army  for  soybeans  and  at  the 
same  time  which  would  reduce  the  cotton 
carryover  In  the  United  States. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  trust  that 
this  will  give  you  the  Information  that  you 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BAij>a  S.  Tvca. 

Adminiitrator. 

Mr.  Speaker.  T  understand  that  aa  of 
May  22,  1950.  Prank  T.  Ryan  was  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Commerce  Corp.  and 
Its  board  of  directors  consisted  of  the 
following  persons:  E.  W.  Bickle,  James 
P.  Cavagnaro.  W.  W.  Cvimberland.  Gen. 
W.  J.  Donovan.  Alfred  V.  du  Pont.  J.  Rus- 
sell Por?an.  Roger  Gilbert,  Jocelyn  Kam- 
bro,  James  D.  Mooney.  John  A.  R.  Pep- 
per. Rol)ert  L.  Raclin,  John  J.  Ryan.  Jr., 
Prank  T.  Ryan,  and  Sir  William  Stephen- 
son. 


Potta!  Cortailinent 


EXTENSION  OP  REALARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1950 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday,  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  and  address  ap- 
proximately 3,000  postal  employees. 
Represented  at  the  meeting  were  letter 
carriers,  post-olBce  clerks,  men  who  op- 
crate  the  railway  mail  cars;  in  fact.  Just 
about  every  postal  group  took  part  in 
the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  protest  the 
cuta  in  postal  service  that  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  William  C.  Doherty,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, made  the  principal  address.  His 
remarks  clearly  pointed  out  the  many 
defects  and  ill  effects  of  the  postal  cut- 
backs, as  well  as  the  losses  that  business- 
men are  suffering  from  poor  mail  service. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  Mr. 
Dohcrty's  remarks  which  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member.  All 
of  us  have  been  receiving  a  great  amount 
of  mail  in  connection  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  postal  service.  Very  frequently, 
these  letters  try  to  blame  the  Congress 
for  the  reduction  in  deliveries  and  other 
delays  that  have  resulted  since  the  pro- 
gram went  into  effect.  Mr.  Doherty  very 
effectively  polnt.s  out  that  Cjngress  was 
not  consulted  bv  the  Post  Office  Dc^part- 


ment  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  curtail- 
ment program. 

In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
other  Members  to  get  the  true  picture 
of  these  postal  cut-backs,  as  far  as  the 
Congress  Is  involved.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  Mr.  Doherty's  ad- 
dress as  part  of  my  remarks: 

1  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  attending 
this  grand  demonstration  as  a  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  afBllated  postal  groups  of  the  metro- 
politan area  oC  New  York  deserve  high  com- 
mendation for  arranglifg  this  meeting.  I 
w^ould  ask  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee. 
Brother  Charles  H.  Dillon,  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  Invitation  to  participate  In 
this  meeting;  further.  I  wculd  ask  him  to 
convey  those  sentiments  of  appreciation  to 
the  other  members  of  his  fine  committee. 

This  Is  a  timely  meeting.  Never  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  than  now  to  present  the 
true  picture  of  the  postal  curtailment  order. 
The  American  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  truth.  The  postal  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  truth. 

Since  April  18.  1950.  the  date  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson  published  his  hasty,  Ill- 
advised,  and  unnecessary  curtailment  order, 
mall  users  and  postal  employees  have  been 
confused  about  the  meaning  of  the  order. 
Both  have  been  subjected  to  an  almost  end- 
less barrage  of  misinformation  emanating 
from  the  Post  Office  Department.  There  has 
been  an  equally  large  amount  of  misleading 
and  deceptive  information  about  the  effects 
of  tbe  order,  t>oth  real  and  potential. 

This  misinformation  has  been  encotiraged 
by  certain  postmasters,  who  are  obviously 
acting  under  orders  from  the  Department. 
It  follows  one  of  three  distinct  patterns: 

No.  1.  MaU  lisers  are  being  told  by  the 
Department  that  no  cuu  have  been  made 
In  essential  services. 

No.  2.  As  a  corollary  to  No.  1,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  attempting  to  define  essential  postal 
services. 

No.  3.  As  a  self-serving  device,  the  De- 
partmen..  Is  going  out  of  Its  way  to  place  the 
blame  for  tlie  present  postal  crisis  on  the 
Congress,  business,  the  press,  and  a  certain, 
nameless,  grossly  Insubordinate  postal  organ- 
ization. 

Who  is  to  determine  essential  postal 
services? 

Is  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  as  the  Postmaster 
General,  qualified  to  say  to  businessmen: 
Now  look  here.  Mr.  Jones,  you  don't  know 
what  postal  services  are  good  for  you  or  for 
your  business.  The  correspondence  you  have 
been  carrying  on  with  your  mill,  your  fac- 
tory, your  salesmen,  and  your  customers — ■ 
come  now.  Mr.  Jones,  none  of  It  Is  really 
essential? 

Is  the  Postmaster  General  to  decide  for 
150,000.000  Americans  what  services  and 
functions  of  the  post  offlce  are  essential, 
necessary,  and  even  Indispensable  to  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  conduct  of  their  llyes? 

I  think  not. 

Thank  God.  It  is  stUl  a  good,  old-fashioned 
American  tradition  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  do  their  own  thinking— particu- 
larly so  when  It  Involves  their  private  af- 
fairs— and  I  venture  to  say  that  even  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  bei^lnnlinj  to  realize 
that. 

We  have  never  been  a  nation  or  a  people 
that  allows  ourselves  to  be  led  around  by 
the  nose,  simply  to  satisfy  someone's  whim. 
We  have  never  been  one  to  stand  Idly  by 
while  someone  tried  to  deckle  for  tis  what  la 
good  or  b'.d  for  our  lives,  and.  pray  God,  we 
never  shall. 

And  so  It  will  be.  my  friends,  lu  the  present 
attempt  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  folit 
his  l!l-advl.'ed  whim  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  hasn't  t)een  anything  In  recent 
memory  that  has  Irritated  the  American 
people  one-half  as  much  as  tlie  ptisial-cur- 
tolimcat  v;ri.Tr.im.     It  Is  irritable  to  citizens 


In  every  walk  of  life.  People  are  convinced 
that  postal  cut-backs  are  unnecessary,  un- 
wise, and  lil-advlsed.  Poor  mall  service  U 
coating  mail  users  financial  losses,  great  In- 
convenience, and  other  hardships  that  no 
Postmaster  General  has  a  right  to  Inflict  on 
the  American  taxpayers.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that,  before  very  long,  tbe 
American  people  will  lower  the  t>oom  on  the 
present  postal  policy  of  Inferior  mall  service. 
The  present  Postmaster  General  is  going  to 
find  himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  a  leader  of  'ihe  disinherited. 

The  organization  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  maintains  that  swift,  certain,  fre- 
quent, and  dependable  mall  deliveries  are 
essential. 

We  maintain  that  parcel  poet  deposited 
and  paid  for  Is  essential,  both  to  the  sender 
and  the  addressee. 

We  maintain  that  convenient  and  adequate 
window  service  In  our  post  offices  is  essential. 

We  maintain  that  frequent  and  scheduled 
mail  collections  from  the  corner  mall  boxes 
Is  essential. 

We  malnUln  that  directory  service  for 
misaddressed  mall  would  make  It  possible  to 
effect  final  delivery  of  a  great  amount  of 
essential  mall. 

We  maintain  ail  these  things,  because  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  prime  responsibility 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  service^ 
service  to  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  our 
country — the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. In  protesting  the  abdication  of  that 
prime  responsibility  Is  grossly  insubordi- 
nate, then  I  say:  Let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 

But  over  and  beyond  these  considerations 
In  tlie  public  Interest,  the  leaders  of  the 
letter  carriers  are  also  concerned  with  the 
health  and  morale  of  Its  members.  We 
maintain  those  two  Items  are  likewise  es- 
sential. 

Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  neither  the 
health  nor  the  morale  of  postal  employees 
have  been  given  one  lota  of  consideration. 
The  late,  great  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Brandels.  one*  remarked: 
"Efficiency  depends  upon  consent."  It  can 
be  reasonably  adduced  from  that  observa- 
tion that  a  totally  disturbed  and  utterly 
distracted  personnel  Is  not  capable  of  effi- 
cient performance.  Believe  me.  when  I  tell 
you.  postal  people  at  every  level  are  dis- 
turbed and  distracted.  They  have  no  feeling 
of  security.  They  wonder:  what  ne.xt?  And 
I  wonder  what  one-time  letter  carrier.  Jesse 
M.  Donaldson,  is  thinking  these  days.  I 
wonder  if  he  thinks  letter  carriers  are  going 
to  consent  to  eating  their  lunch  on  ctirb- 
stones.  Man's  first  demand  upon  society  is 
that  he  be  treated  as  a  human  being,  not  as 
a  machine.  No  employer,  not  even  the  Post 
Office  Department,  can  Ignore  the  vital  needs 
and  noble  aims  of  man's  nature.  His  inner 
dignity  must  be  respected.  Forcing  a  man 
to  eat  his  lunch  on  the  curbstone  in  the 
rain,  the  snow,  and  the  scorching  heat  is 
bad  psychology  and  bad  ethics.  To  deny  a 
man  the  common,  ordinary  decencies  that 
are  innate  In  his  manhood  is  reprehensible. 
It  Is  scarcely  the  way  to  encourage  his  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

There  was  a  time — and  It  dates  back  to  the 
establishment  of  the  postal  service — when 
the  American  public  had  unbotmded  con- 
fidence In  the  efficiency  and  dependability 
of  the  postal  service.  Unfortunately,  that 
Is  no  longer  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  busi- 
ness firms  are  placing  paid  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  advlbing  their  customers: 
"Do  not  depend  on  the  mail  service."  A 
wholesale  grocer  in  Philadelphia  so  advised 
his  2.100  accounts.  A  Boston  firm  found  It 
necessary  to  teU  Its  customers:  "Due  to  t^ie 
recent  curtailment  of  postal  deliveries,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  your  orders  would  reach 
you  In  time  "  So  that  company  was  ob'lgcd 
to  discontinue  certain  senlccs  to  its  patrons. 


Indeed,  one  firm  In  Dallas,  Tex  .  has  filed 
suit  against  the  local  postmaster  demanding 
that  its  mall  be  given  the  same  delivery 
service  as  its  competitors.  Apparently,  the 
owner  is  one  businessman  who  considers  his 
mall  essential,  even  though  the  Postmaster 
General  has  decreed  otherwise. 

In  many  respects,  these  curtailment  orders 
represent  no  more  than  the  culmination  of 
a  carefully  fabricated  story  on  the  part  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  Actually,  the  order 
of  April  18  is  no  more  than  the  execution 
of  a  threat  that  has  bsen  held  dangling 
over  the  heads  of  the  Congress  and  mail  users 
for  many  months  past. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  take  the  time, 
as  I  have,  to  go  back  over  the  PMO's  speeches. 
Look  ever  his  press  statements.  Study  the 
transcripts  of  his  appearances  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  elsewhere.  In  all 
these  you  will  detect  a  very  definite  pattern. 

Invariably,  the  threat  was  something  lUte 
this:  Certainly,  I  would  dislike  the  idea  of 
curtailing  deliveries,  but  It  looks  as  if  it  will 
have  to  be  done. 

Other  times  the  routine  wotild  sound 
something  like  this :  I  do  not  want  to  elimi- 
nate certain  postal  functions,  but  I  guess  I'U 
have  to  do  just  that. 

Again,  It  would  be  something  like  this: 
Now,  of  course.  I  do  not  want  to  reduce  rtiral 
deliveries  to  three  or  possibly  two  trips  a 
week,  but  it  is  coming  to  that. 

All  of  these  threatened  eliminations  and 
reductions  were  constantly  held  over  the 
heads  of  the  Congress  and  maU  tisers.  At 
times  the  threat  was  used  to  bolster  an  argu- 
ment for  higher  postage  rates;  other  times  It 
was  convenient  to  use  as  a  blackjack  to  se- 
cure bigger  appropriations.  Reg.rdless  cf 
the  occasion,  It  was  always  the  same  sound 
and  fury. 

The  ct:ts  were  going  to  be  made,  come  hell, 
high  water,  or  no  mail  service. 

Well,  finally,  just  about  everything  that 
was  threatened  happened.  The  bluff  was 
called.  Today  there  Is  a  new  scare  line.  Now 
we  are  told  that  If  the  Thcmas-Taber  and 
Jensen  amendments  remain  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  further  cuts  will  have  to  hz  made. 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  move  the  mails,  we 
are  being  told.  Are  the  mails  really  moving, 
since  April  18? 

I  want  to  tell  you.  my  friends,  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Thomas-Taber  and  Jensen 
amendments.  But  we  are  not  using  a  scars 
line  to  point  up  our  opposition.  We  felt  that 
we  could  show  conclusively  that  the  amend- 
ments are  not  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
problem  of  controlled  Federal  spending,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  our  expanding  Na- 
tion, and  consistent  with  the  needs  of  our 
ever-growing  postal  establishment.  We  hare 
apprised  the  Congress  of  our  reasons  along 
the  lines  I  have  just  pointed  out. 

The  post  office  building  at  Twelfth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Is  today  a  mausoleum  of  dead  Ideas. 
It  is  little  wonder  there  is  an  annual  uproar 
when  post-office  appropriations  are  being 
considered.  The  Congress,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, or  some  authority,  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  streamline  and  revitalize  tbe 
place,  and  clear  away  the  cobwebs. 

This  business  of  constantly  threatening  the 
Congress  and  mail  tisers  reminds  me  of  a 
story. 

It  seems  there  was  a  fellow  who  got  into 
the  bad  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated  every 
Saturday  night.  He  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea.  Eventually,  he  very  calmly  announced 
that  the  following  Saturday  evening  he  was 
going  to  get  intoxicated,  even  if  it  killed  him. 
He  did.  and  probably  It  did. 

Now  there  are  two  more  thoughts  I  'nave 
about  this  postal  curtailment;  some  com- 
ment should  be  made  about  both. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff  al- 
legedly have  made  public  statements  that  the 
N:^tional  Asscclation  cf  Letter  Carriers  has  at- 


tempted to  discredit  the  Postmaster  General 
and  his  administrative  staff. 

It  Is  ftirther  alleged  that  we  have  exaggw* 
ated  the  effects  of  the  April  18  order. 

I  want  to  ccotch  both  of  those  allegations 
here  and  new.  Neither  has  any  foundation  ta 
fact. 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
has  at  no  time  and  in  no  manner  allowed  its 
opposition  to  the  postal  cut-backs  to  tM  re> 
dticed  to  personalities.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
propose  to  engage  In  personalities  in  our  coa* 
tlnued  opposition. 

The  order  was  published  in  the  Postsl  BuU 
letln.  under  date  of  April  18. 1950.  The  Bulls- 
tin  Is  the  official  "information  and  guidance" 
organ  of  the  Department.  Postmaster  Ota- 
em  Donaldson,  as  head  of  the  Post  Office  De* 
partznent.  certainly  must  ssstime  reqxnisl- 
bUity  for  everything  that  is  released  by  tha 
Department  for  the  "Information  and  guld. 
ance"  of  postmasters  and  employees,  and  that 
includes  the  curtailment  order. 

Thus,  when  we  oppose  a  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  we  are  not  attacklnf  any 
individual  or  group  of  Indlvldtials  in  the  De- 
partment. It  Is  begging  the  question  to  Infer 
otherwise. 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say 
that  we  are  perfectly  within  our  rights  when 
we  oppose  a  policy  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. As  far  back  as  1913  and  as  recent  aa 
1948.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted legislation  guaranteeing  us  that  right. 
Clvll-servlce  employees  have  a  legal  rifbt 
to  petition  Congress  in  matters  affecting  tha 
economic  Interest  of  Federal  employees. 
Some  overzealous  postmasters  are  attempt- 
ing to  gag  opposition  to  the  curtailment 
order  when  postal  employees  are  concemecL 
I  would  refer  the  .e  postmasters  to  the  Uoyd- 
La  FoUette  Antlgag  Act  of  1912,  and  Public 
Law  623  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  of  1048. 

Suppose  ve  petition  the  Congress  in  be- 
half of  our  economic  Interest.  Let's  say 
that  in  so  doing  we  oppose  an  official  policy 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Who  is  tha 
responsible  head  of  the  Postal  Establish- 
ment? Should  we  name  the  Secretary  of 
Bute?  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior?  Tha 
Secretary  of  Asriculture?  Perhaps  KUroy 
was  there. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  the  NALC  is  opposed  to 
the  postal  curtailment  program,  period. 
Moreover,  we  will  never  be  reconciled  to  tha 
order  as  published. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  PMG's  publlo 
relations  section  when  they  describe  him  aa 
a  "quiet  and  kindly"  man.  We  are  not  con-_ 
cemed  with  his  personality  and  winning 
ways.  We  are.  however,  vitally  concerned 
with  his  snail  mail  policy,  resulting  from 
the  April  18  order. 

Now.  then,  have  we  exaggerated  the  effects 
of  his  snail  mail  policy? 

As  the  late  and  beloved  AI  Smith  said  on 
so  many  occasions  to  audiences  here  in  New 
York  City,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

We  have  said  that  the  cutback  order  was 
hasty.  v;-hich  Is  to  say  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  were  constilted  before  the 
order  was  published,  nor  were  mail  users 
consulted,  nor  were  postmasters  or  employ- 
ees consulted. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  persists  In  his 
excuse  that  a  lack  of  funds  caused  the  Is- 
stiance  of  the  curtailment  why.  in  heaven's 
name,  didn't  he  first  try  to  work  out  his 
problem  with  the  Congress?  The  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  the  only  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  could  possibly  fumlth  sufficient 
funds. 

The  following  is  to  be  found  In  the  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee: 

"This  amctmt  should  suffice  to  render  ade- 
quate service  without  requiring  th3  Depart- 
ment to  come  in  later  for  oeficlency  re- 
quests." 

There  Is  nothing  In  that  langtiage  ap- 
parent to  my  ere  that  even  faintly  stig- 
gests  the  eliminctioa  of  certain  postal  serv- 
ices. sj^Jl  the  curtailment  cf  others.    It  does 
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ai^  CM' 
tii*  or<J«r. 
or  •  tang-uzi*  ui- 
OK.  BcretoCore  our 
hs*^  !y>«z  iBOrt  bafpr  uul  «• 
u-  :.««<:!  at  tbH 
Lk  sm  adiJ  Ur  CAyr-rrr  :«  t  i  i-.-jr%::siirf 
c«E.ixT  c;  tie  r--t>cicm:r..::fre  :-  '  n.^  H  '.^s« 
ti*J  fcA3<l><l  tii*  Pas-.  Cr^:  e  i:  r  -":..• .  n.. 
Cc££rcflca*^  J  V*rea.**  G^ar  :r  V-r;-r-^  la 
tii«  ctA:rTrA^  cr  tbe  »ubc.-r.  =!-:-«  referred 
to  ts  Mr   CAxrrti  s  rerrjirt* 

ft)  tt  wc-u-d  •ppeiT  -.ii*:  tba  Poet!!ia«*r 
CVmcra;  %%»  t.t^:r,  izsc'.tz  aa  tic  Hcuac  at 
ar-jrearstA-.iTfs  :j  jcr-rcrTi^l 

Lf.  §-»-•£-'.•  rfcrd  c::  lie  S*rat« 
•id*.  Let!  Mr  _r  '.z*  Postiiiaater  Geceral 
ecAn2lt«d  tie  s<ri-.*  oc  ir  t*  ran  &2  wiUy- 
tillT  on  hsi  o«T. 

0«  AprJ  25  ^.'-.e  Paf--:-«->r  Genenl  va« 
testifrtrur  be'?re  the  Sej^ae  Canmittee  on 
Pc*«  OSc*  ai:<l  C.-rS  Semce.  The  foUo^ln^ 
!■  mrarted  froe  tbe  cfflcia:  traziscr.p:  of  th» 

'■^matcr  Xect  Ger.erai,  do  rru  re*  think 
that  yoo  at.cu.i  fca*e  pTec  thii  ct-mrr-.Ttee 
aod  tbe  Crg^jtreai  totr*  r.ot>ce  tn  acjTance  of 
Hmitaf  this  orrler  tf  tcu  had  (Setermiced  that 
this  actloi:  tJ>CMM  ha^e  beeri  taier:'* 

" Senator  VrKn  t^i  May  I  Lntem:pt  a  mo- 
lt? I  wxz.\  to  aay  thAt  ao  far  aa  the  Ap- 
itiocc  OammKtnm  oi  tte  Senate  ta  eon- 
n  hAd  BO  tnttarma/Uem  er  taaowtedge 
of  the  Postmaster  General's  fifH^t^m  coc- 
eemiTij  thlt  cf«ier. 

~Mr  Dcxaiaeov.  That  to  rlcht.  Senator 
McKJEU-aa- 

la  further  proof  needed  to  sbov  that  the 
tiUSed  to  tmA  atfrkre  and 
trom  tiM  Gaacreei'* 
la  fbe  TtMtfng  thtng.  after  fig- 
wtwxtrtij  ftrtntg  tbe  beck  at  hli  hand  to  the 

tttee.  asd 
completely  the  Senate  eom- 
,  tke  Portsrarter  General  la  now  point- 
iBf  the  flBfer  &:  *\e  Congress.  Are  the 
people  of  this  <:  .=-.nr  expected  to  beliere 
that  it  u  the  tatUt  ct  the  Ooocreae  that  ntaU 
Is  betcc  dslayed.  etvtal!cd.  ax2d  c-ren  lost? 
L  for  ooc.  do  not  bctlrre  that  the  taxpayer! 
a&d  TotcT*  of  this  country  are  (tiUlble.  In 
tart.  I  aa  posltite  they  are  not. 

Perhaps  ve  can  Had  sootethlf  la  the  rec- 
ord u>  ahwv  vhcre  p'^mitsis  were  cci:- 
order  'r&a  iHOSd.  Oer- 
:  hare  been  atfvfesd.  Bov- 
r.  there  Is  nnthtnf  ta  the  rceord.  Can 
yen  tmsc^ce  a  respoBaOle  head  of  oae  ot  our 
larte  pnrate  corponOloaa  faBtag  to  eoDsnlt 
vith  hi*  braodi  mmnaffm,  on  a 
or  *  radka:  duafe  fa  poUcy?  Can 
tv«  at  that  MBe  eorporatloB  head 
ItBortnc  the  people  la  the  ftrm 
hare  to  malu  the  poUcy  click? 
It  Is  a  bald  taree  tor  the  Departaent  bow 
to  be  aakiac  lor  rwnparstliju  from  postal  em- 
pioy«««  at  aay  levsL  Onnpsiitlua  u  a  two- 
v»7  propoatttoa. 

Thers  vae  siapieoppoft— Ky  (or  eaBs<aIta- 
tten  vtth  posoaasMan  and  sasployae  rrpre- 
aentatnea  At  a  aMMr  ot  fact.  )tast  a  tew 
vee^  bti'jn  the  order  «aa  iMtted.  60  poei- 
Bi^aavcr*  acre  eaOad  tcto  Waahl&gtoa  for  a 
eoairrrr^or  These  dO  f  rmaslsts  head  the 
•0  larfeet  p^M\  oAeae  ta  the  esrvlee;  prc- 
auffiabty.  the  Puet&^cVr  G^r^eraJ  crdrred 
ftbcss  men  Into  Wash:;-, '.  ciactisa  postal 

•Salra.  X  am  quite  »-  '  -  =.n  aat^cts  of 
the  postal  •*r*u.«  *«r«  ':  .  •■►-i.  j.,  t;»ct.  otie 
postmaster  I'Ud  me  that  ketrnj  hours  of  tbe 


r.-r.ffrer.re  «-ere  consume  in  a  red-hot  arsru- 
r-^:.:  lu  To  whether  letter  c*rrlera  should  be 
permitted  to  sasohe  on  their  routes.  I  pre> 
nime  ether  matters  of  equally  cosmic  Im- 
portance were  discxissed. 

A  half  doaen  poetiaastirn  In  attendance  at 
that  eoafcranee  *™'*^«*  aow  recall  one.  single. 

that  would  even 
t  prccram  was  Im- 
That  !s  typtcal  of  the  DeFartmenfs 
approach  to  a  labor-management  progran:i — 
meet  protdems  after  they  arise. 

Mov  Ict^  sec  If  the  Ajrerlcan  public  thlnlts 
the  cCects  cf  the  order  are  exaggerated. 
Let's  see  what  niail  users  of  the  country  think 
abctrt  delayed  mail,  and  the  Infertcr  postal 
etiikjus  they  are  cow  receirlng — at  the  same 
old  price. 

A:  th!s  point,  I  wxnt  to  say  that  I  am 
merely  gclng  to  quote  extracts  from  letters 
taken  at  random  from  files  In  ctir  offlce. 
Anyone  interested  to  dc  so.  Is  perfectly  wel- 
r  me  to  risJt  cr^  Washington  office  and  ex- 
artlne  these  letters  and  ethers  la  their 
entirety. 

Here  Is  what  business  trms  tell  us- 

A  steel  w3-ks  In  Saginaw.  Mich.:  "We  now 
fet  our  mail  anywhere  from  1  30  p.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.  Our  plant  operations  close  at  3  30 
p.  m.  It  has  caused  us  to  lose  business, 
caused  the  cost  cf  operations  to  rise  greatly, 
and  has  been  a  serious  handicap  on  our  busi- 
ness cperaticns.  We  wrote  the  Postmaster 
General.  We  might  Just  as  well  a&ved  our 
lime" 

A  b^isiness-form  company  In  Orlando,  Fla.: 
"We  mailed  a  p>ackage  to  a  firm  here  in  Or- 
lando on  May  24  This  firm  called  on  Fri- 
day. Miiy  26.  They  had  not  received  the 
ahipn>ent  although  they  are  only  five  blocks 
frooa  the  poet  office. 

"We  mailed  another  shipment  on  May  8  to 
Albany.  Oa.,  which  was  delivered  on  May  29. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  had  duplicated  the 
shipment,' 

A  bed-manufacturing  firm  in  Louisville, 
Ky  :  "By  the  time  we  get  otir  p.  m.  mail,  open 
It.  it  is  4:30  p  m.  and  ererybody  has  left  (or 
the  day  " 

A  sausage  manufacturer  in  Chicago,  m.: 
"Tikt  new  resrulatxDus  are  ai.'eady  causing 
flnarvnal  damage  to  our  buainess  and  will 
surely  afTect  our  ability  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  hundred-odd  men  who  depend 
upon  our  company  for  their  livelihood  ' 

A  furniture  (tore  in  Fall  River,  Mass.: 
"The  enclosed  lecu:r  was  sent  to  us  from 
Boston.  50  miles  away.  po:>tmarked  Miy  35; 
and  received  by  us  June  8.  In  other  words. 
It  tooc  12  days  for  us  to  receive  this  trom 
Boston. " 

A  petroletim  products  company  In  Mus- 
kegon Mich. :  "Jiist  recently  there  was  an 
lr«creaa«  in  price  uf  gasoline  to  us  and  notice 
cf  same  did  not  re<^ch  our  office  until  2  or 
3pm.  Instead  of  the  u^tial  9  30  or  10  a.  m. 
As  this  price  increase  was  eSectivc  at  7  a.  m. 
on  that  particular  day.  li  coet  lis  money 
plus  the  inconvenience. ' 

A  firm  m  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  "Tlie  delivery  of 
mail  today  la  aiower  than  It  was  In   1886." 

An  iron  worlu  in  Akrun,  Ohio:  "We  have 
b'en  ad.,us*.in«  ourselves  to  the  will  and 
wishes  and  commands  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  bo  many  years  that  we  are 
d'.ing  Just  about  everything  but  distributing 
the  mall  at  the  local  post  office." 

A  wfioleaale  and  retail  paint  distributor 
in  Tulsa.  Okia  :  "We  are  a  small  business 
cxopared  to  the  bii;  company  one  block  away 
who  receives  three  mail  deliveries  a  day 
compared  to  our  one.  Orders  and  checks  are 
the  life  blood  of  our  buaineas,  and  we  have 
lost  several  accounu  to  competitors  who  are 
located  In  the  three  or  more  d^ly  delivery 
locatlcna  •• 

A  grtwnhcuse  Ln  Memphis,  Tenn.:  "I  or- 
dered a  nrjiEzle  from  Philadelphia.  It  WbS 
ma.led  May  29  I  received  It  June  0.  My 
father  was  In  Italy  last  year  and  stayed  la 
a  srr.ail  country  town.  They  had  two  maU 
deliveries  a  day.     If  poor  starved  European 


ci>untries    can    manage    this,    certainly    the 
richest  country  In  the  world  can  do  better." 

A  newspaper  In  Wisconsin:  "The  postal 
service  smells." 

A  medical  laboratory  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 
"Curtailment  of  mail  service  has  delayed 
specimens  sent  here  which  have  arrived  unfit 
for  testing.  Also,  delayed  our  reports  to  the 
physicians  which  arrived  in  many  cases  too 
late  to  be  of  value." 

A  refrl|:eration  company  In  Stamford, 
Conn.:  "We  certainly  think  this  new  ar- 
rangement Is  a  step  backward  Instead  of 
forward." 

A  lumber  company  In  BvansvlUe,  Ind:  "Net 
result  Is  that  on  the  present  slow  up  we  are 
at  least  helping  out  the  telephone  company 
in  placing  long-distance  calls  for  informa- 
tion normally  handled  by  mall  " 

A  realtor  In  Sacramento,  Calif.:  "We  are 
receiving  Important  mail  2  days  later  than 
previously." 

A  bank  and  trust  company  In  New  York 
City:  "Several  checks  bcunced  because  mall 
deposits  to  cover  hadn't  been  received  by 
us." 

A  diocesan  chancery  In  Minnesota:  "Since 
mailing  rates  have  not  been  reduced  In  the 
least  by  the  recent  curtailment  order,  we  do 
not  see  why  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume 
additional  costs  of  service  that  we  are  al- 
ready paying  for." 

A  wholesale  tea  firm  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  "'Since  this  new  system  has  gone  Into 
effect  cur  service  Is  'lousy'." 

An  electrical  supply  house  In  Norfolk.  Va.: 
"The  Post  Offlce  Is  the  only  branch  of  the 
Government  from  whom  we  receive  any  di- 
rect service  and  considering  the  very  sub- 
stantial annual  taxes  that  we  pay,  we  can 
only  bitterly  resent  this  curtailment,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  Its  motivation." 

A  refrigeration  company  in  Long  Island 
City:  "A  bid  (or  an  Important  Installation 
was  to  be  submitted  by  otir  hrm  by  10  a.  nr.. 
May  7.  The  specifications  were  mailed  to 
us  from  Brooklyn  on  May  5,  and  were  de- 
livered to  otir  office  at  10:45  a.  m..  May  7, 
which  automaticaiiy  removed  us  from  com- 
petition on  this  bid.  Consequently,  we  axe 
considering  the  sole  use  of  express  agencies 
despite  their  higher  rate.  We  are  unable  to 
rely  on  the  post  office  any  longer  for  prompt 
delivery." 

A  general  contractor  In  Lowell.  Mass.:  "We 
feel  that  as  time  goes  on  we  will  suffer  more 
than  right  now:  before  we  knew  at  about 
what  time  to  expect  delivery,  now  we  can 
only  expect  it  when  It  arrives." 

A  building  construction  firm  In  Spring- 
field. 111.:  "Late  mail  deliveries  have  rendered 
useless  bids  mailed  us  by  material  suppliers 
and  subcontractors  on  Government  and 
other  projects.  It  means  the  difference  be- 
tween getting  or  losing  a  Job  merely  by  the 
lapse  of  time  through  delay  In  delivery." 

A  correspondence  school  In  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.:  "Just  yesterday  I  waited  until  2  p.  m. 
for  my  mail  and  then  left  without  It.  I  made 
a  trip  to  Sparta,  about  70  miles  from  here, 
much  of  It  over  mean  gravel  roads.  When  I 
got  home  in  the  evening  there  was  a  com- 
munication there  In  the  mall  for  me  which 
makes  It  Imperative  I  go  right  back  to  Sparta. 
See  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I'm  dlsgtisted  ' 

All  of  these  complaints — and  there  are 
thousands  of  others  Just  like  them  In  our 
Washington  office— come  mostly  from  small- 
business  men. 

The  llfeblood  of  these  small-sized  com- 
panies Is  the  regular  and  frequent  collecttoa 
and  delivery  of  their  mall — a  btd  missed — an 
order  not  quickly  serviced — perishable  ship- 
ments delayed — all  these  cost  the  small  ship- 
per money  They  simply  cannot  afford  poor 
mall  service  In  tiie  highly  c  mpetltlve  econ- 
omy we  have  here  In  America. 

Thene  hardships  to  small-business  men  are 
pointed  up  all  the  more  when  we  read  last 
week's  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  l;o- 
nomlc  Committee  Here  is  what  the  report 
had  to  say  about  small-business  profits: 
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"In  the  last  few  years  the  rate  ot  profits 
has  declined  the  most  for  the  small-sized 
companies.     •     •     • 

"In  the  postwar  boom,  when  most  goods 
were  scarce,  there  was  an  unlimited  market 
for  everyone's  goods.  For  the  time  being,  the 
small  businesses  of  this  country  did  well. 
Their  profit  rates  rose  to  levels  as  h:gh  or 
higher  than  those  of  the  business  giants. 
When  this  exceptional  period  of  scarcity  came 
to  an  end.  big  business  was  scarcely  affected. 
The  earning  rates  of  the  little  concerns  start- 
ed dcwnhiil." 

Mark  Sullivan,  the  noted  columnist,  point- 
ed out  In  a  recent  article  that  the  slight 
savings  that  might  come  from  the  Post- 
master Generals  order  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss  to  American  business. 
El£ev.here  In  that  same  Item,  he  made  the 
prediction  that  mall  users  would  express 
their  resentment  against  the  order  at  the 
polls  next  fall.  Both  of  these  opinions  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  contain  a  great 
amount  cf  healthy  common  sense. 

I  am  reasonably  certain  that  both  major 
political  parties  have  men  and  women  whose 
knowledge  of  political  trends  is  more  em- 
pirical than  Intuitive.  I  am  sure  they  are 
thinking  through  this  postal  crisis  and  not 
playing  hunches,  as  many  others  in  high 
offlce   seemingly   are   doing. 

Thus,  for  the  time  being,  I  have  come  to 
the  end  cf  my  story — and  this  does  not  half 
begin  to  tell  the  whole  stcry. 

Since  April  18.  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  has  issued  a  great  many 
facts  and  figures  to  show  that  curtailment  of 
postal  services  is  harmful  to  this  country  and 
Its  citizens.  We  have  been  encotiraged  by 
the  support  and  cooprratlon  received  from 
every  segment  of  American  life. 

Ti.e  Congress  has  a  bill  before  each  House 
at  this  moment  to  rescind  this  damnable 
order. 

The  press  and  radio  of  the  Nation  have  re- 
ported the  situation  objectively  and  impar- 
tially. 

Business  firms — giants,  middle  sized,  and 
the  small  merchant  In  your  neighborhood 
have   registered  complaints. 

Rcligicus.  civic,  and  fraternal  organizations 
have  demanded  a  return  of  good  mail  service. 

Individual  mail  users  have  voiced  strong 
opposition. 

Our  organization — 103.000  strong— la 
against  the  order  to  a  man. 

But  ever  and  beyond  all  the  wonderful  sup- 
port we  are  rcceitlng  from  so  many  differ- 
ent sources,  we  are  particularly  gratified  at 
the  solidarity  of  the  various  postal  groups. 
It  Is  the  type  of  spontaneous  demonstration 
that  we  are  witnessing  here  this  afternoon 
that  is  most  heart  warming.  Post  office 
clerks  are  here.  I  see  a  good  representation 
from  the  postal  transport  group,  mail  han- 
dlers are  here,  special  delivery  messengers 
and  the  boj-s  In  the  motor  vehicle  service 
are  with  us  in  this  fight,  and  I  dare  say  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  individual  pest- 
masters  and  supervisors  are  against  the  cut- 
back In  pcstal  services. 

This  Is  a  postal  employje  fight— all  pcstal 
employees. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  stakes  are  all  blue 
chips. 

It  is  a  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Post  OSce  Department  would  like  to 
gag  Its  employees.  It  would  like  to  snuff  out 
employee  opposition  to  the  curtailment  or- 
der. But  thank  Gcd.  we  are  still  in  front 
of  the  iron  curtain.  We  still  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly.  We 
still  have  a  free  press.  This  Is  still  the  Amer- 
ica we  want,  where  we  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience. 

The  April  18  curtailment  order  Is  the  most 
damaging  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
postal  service  In  Its  entire  history.  With 
everyone  in  the  United  Scales  against  postal 
curtailment — except  a  few  diehards  within 


the  Department  Itself —we  cannot  loce.  And 
In  winning,  the  American  people  will  win. 

The  postal  service  belongs  to  the  American 
people.  It  must  be  restored  to  them  In  all 
its  pristine  glory.  To  that  end.  let  us  all 
rededicate  ourselves. 

Now  I  want  to  conclude  by  suggesting  this 
short  motto: 

I  am  only  one. 

But,  I  am  one; 

I  cannot  do  everything. 

But  I  can  do  something. 

What  I  can  do, 

1  ought  to  do. 

And  what  I  ought  to  do. 

By  the  grace  of  God, 

I  wUl  do. 


Effect  of  Imports  on  Employment  in  the 
Pottery  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Duffy,  president,  National  Brother- 
hood of  Operative  Potters.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  holding  hearings  on 
the  effect  of  imports  on  employment. 

Mr.  Duffy's  testimony  bears  out  what 
I  had  to  say  about  this  situation  when 
I  voted  against  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
situation  is  rapidly  becoming  worse,  and 
unless  something  is  done  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, it  will  mean  thousands  more  un- 
employed, not  only  in  the  pottery  indus- 
try, but  in  other  industries  as  well. 
Brief   or   James   M.   DtrfTT,   Pkssident,   Na- 

TICX.^L  BrOTHEHHOOD  OF  OPERATIVE  POTTERS, 

Presexted    Before    HotrsE    Committei    om 

EDUC.4TIOX    AND    L.ABOR.    StEED    SUBCOMSirT- 

TEE  ov  Imports  and  Employmext,  Jun« 
26,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
an  aflUiate  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  speak  for  the  great  majcrity  of  the 
workers  employed  in  the  pottery  Industry. 
This  is  an  old,  established  union  that  has 
an  excellent  record  of  peaceful  relations  with 
the  employers:  and  we  are  proud  of  this  fact. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  that  of  our  membership  for  this 
opportunity  of  telling  our  story  to  this  House 
Labor  Committee.  We  perhaps  appreciate 
more  than  others  how  much  the  import 
problem  Is  a  problem  of  employment  and 
wages.  For  us  the  tariff  question  has  no 
other  meaning.  If  the  level  of  our  Import 
duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  employ- 
ment, wage  levels,  and  working  conditions, 
we  would  have  no  direct  Interest  In  the  tarUE 
Issue. 

The  connection,  however.  Is  both  direct 
and  vital.  It  Is.  therefore,  moet  encouraging 
to  have  the  Labor  Committee  look  Into  this 
question.  In  fact,  it  was  about  time  that 
the  Import  problem  was  considered  from  Its 
bearing  on  labor  standards  and  employment. 
We  know  of  no  other  economic  effects  of 
dutiable  imports  that  are  more  Important 
than  their  Impact  upon  the  workers. 


We  know,  becatise  pottery  Imports  hav* 
been  rery  heavy  over  a  period  of  years. 
Even  before  the  war  Imports  accounted  for 
20  to  30  percent  of  total  consumption. 
During  and  after  the  war  the  domestic  In- 
dustry expanded  considerably,  not  only  be- 
cause Imports  were  largely  cut  off  except 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and  a  few 
other  cotmtrles,  but  also  beca'ose  the  demand 
for  pottery  Increased  In  keeping  with  the  en- 
larged purchasing  power  of  the  public.  Em- 
ployment Increased  somewhat  In  proportion. 

In  the  past  3  years  Imports  have,  however, 
climbed  to  the  point  where  today  they  are 
above  the  1937-39  average.  Japan.  Germany, 
and  Italy  are  the  leading  sources  besides  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  tarllt 
still  further  as  a  means  of  stimulating  Im- 
ports. In  1949  slightly  more  than  $20,000,000 
of  pottery  wares  were  Imported,  and  this  rep- 
resents foreign  invoice  value,  before  payment 
of  duty.  Even  today  the  Imports  from  Japan 
are  Umlted  because  they  have  not  reached 
prewar  levels  of  production  In  that  country. 
Tet  pottery  Items  are  listed  for  additional 
duty  reductions  for  next  September  In  tbe 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations.  Obviously 
the  policy  Is  to  give  yet  more  of  our  Jobs  to 
labor  In  other  coimtries.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  this. 

They  say  that  this  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
place  more  dollars  Into  the  hands  of  the 
dollar-short  countries  so  that  we  can  reduce 
otir  dollar  aid.  But  what  wiU  happen  if  by 
doing  so  our  workers  are  forced  out  of  Jobs? 
This  will  cost  money,  too.  Where  will  that 
come  from?  Out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket, 
the  same  as  foreign  aid.  Had  we  not  also 
better  think  of  what  situation  we  will  be  left 
with  after  the  dollar -gap  has  disappeared? 

Wages  in  the  pottery  industry  compare  fa» 
Torably  with  wages  In  other  Industries,  even 
though  there  Is  still  a  large  amount  of  hand 
work.  The  average  hourly  wage  Is  $1.45. 
Thus  the  Industry  cannot  be  described  a« 
Inefficient  or  uneconomic  and  therefore  a  fit 
subject  for  liquidation. 

There  is  no  direct  meastire  pL  man-hour 
production  in  pottery  because  so  many  dif- 
ferent varieties,  sizes,  qualities,  smd  pmttema 
are  produced.  For  example,  plates,  cups,  and 
saucers  differ  among  themselves  so  greatly 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  productivity 
can  be  attained  by  measuring  general  outptit 
by  the  dozens  and  making  comparisons  on 
that  basis. 

In  this  way  we  can  reach  a  fairly  reliable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  employees  that 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  pottery 
that  Is  imported.  The  best  statistics  we 
have  relate  to  vitrified  china  tableware,  in 
the  production  of  which  4,000  or  5,000  work- 
ers are  engaged.  Imports  are  roughly  as 
heavy  as  domestic  production.  In  other 
words.  Imports  have  taken  4. COO  or  5,000  jobe 
that  would  be  filled  by  our  owm  workers  if 
we  made  the  products  in  this  country. 

The  Imports  of  vitrified  china  represent  m 
little  less  than  half  of  total  pottery  im- 
p>orts.  We  can,  therefore,  conclude  quite 
safely  that  lO.COO  to  12,000  additional  work- 
ers would  be  required  to  produce  in  this 
country  all  the  pottery  that  is  constuned 
here. 

However,  we  want  to  point  out  that  we  do 
not  object  to  a  share  of  the  market  going 
to  imports.  We  appreciate  the  need  of  im- 
porting If  we  are  to  export.  What  we  do 
object  to  Is  the  level  of  the  competition  and 
Its  capttire  of  a  constantly  growing  share  of 
the  market.  If  imports  took  our  market 
from  us  because  foreign  producers  are  more 
efficient,  have  a  better  and  more  attractive 
product  and  therefore'  beat  us  technologlo 
cally,  or  If  their  workers  outbid  us  In  point 
of  skill,  industrlousnesE.  and  artlsanshli^^ 
that  would  be  one  thing. 

When,  however,  the  foreign  advantage  lies 
almost  wholly  If  not  completely  in  the  fact 
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At  the  MflM  ttaw  that  tba  State  D«>pnrt> 
:t  puiauea  Ita  poUey  oT  radticlng  th« 
tartff.  It  ocndeauM  ocbar  ptotacUy  derlees. 
T«t  It  to  aery  dear  that  tn  order  to  brlnff 
iM^vto  fMtot  a  covatry  ■neh  aa  Japan  onto 
a  fair  unaMnlHIn  la«il  attk  oar  oarn  prod- 

«oa3d  raqutre  • 
rsfe  rates  of  10  or 
12  eesta  par  koor  eaaaot  be  offset  by  mod- 
erate rates  at  dtxty.  Our  own  workers  are 
not  ao  much  aMta  prodactti<e  than  the  Japa- 
ceee  that  we  can  haa*  wayea  U  or  15  umaa 
u  hl^  aa  t^ioee  prvaaOlBC  In  Japan  and 
expect  to  ccspete.  Ika  tflSefCBCe  Is  en- 
toe  graal.  At  I  hare  aald.  we  don  t 
I  Japanese  by  try  ruch  margin. 
Tet  IT  *a  MC  a  taitff  of  several  htmdred 
pcrocBt  at  Japancaa  pottery,  such  a  rate 
appy  extfeaaly  iKlgh  and  In  t%c% 
ba  aaeaMtva  aaycst  other  countries 
and  wner«  w&j^  and 
tiiiij  higher  than 

•^ich  rireoBMaBeai,  Import  quoti 
cScr  a  battar  laaTlifirl  of  re^ul&tiug 
c<:«sprt»tt»a  toaporta  than  the  izns.  But  our 
State  Da pailiuest  has  mid*  atroog  pro- 
ncunceaaecu  against  qt^xa,!  oa  tlM  s^^-trnd 
that  te>c7  repreaeat  th«  voigt  flora  at  trade 
t«mera.  They  haaa  aoadaautad  an  qoctaa 
becaa!«  <tuo\»M  ta  ■one  tacaia  aay  be  greaiiy 
r«»tnc:ire  of  trad*.  Tha  ^taat  in.  hcwrrer. 
trjit  qiictaa  need  cot  ba  laatrtetlta  ai  a!i. 
Their  use  cxmld  penatt  a  ]air  dtare  at  the 
market  to  fa  to  Inporta.  It  mlaht 
MtoiAble  then  to  luitolata  a  low  tariff. 

lo«-*a««  oaaapaauaa  mk  oar  empioy- 


ment  could  be  eontatned  The  potential  dia- 
npUoa  of  the  pnce  structure  would  be  lim- 
ited lir  the  fact  that  tt  would  b*  known  in 
advaaee  that  the  quantity  of  Imports  could 
not  go  bayoaid  a  certain  pisrtlon  of  our  mar- 
ket 

yattury  owner >  cotild  then,  ao  far  as  for- 
cSfn  oompctttton  la  concerned,  plan  produc- 
tion ahead  and  give  steady  employment, 
freed  frcm  the  fears  of  a  flood  at  tbitap  tm- 
porta.  Thcae  feara  ar*  often  eaagscrated 
but  so  tong  aa  they  exlat  they  tafllct  their 
daaHf*  OB  employment  and  wajw.  whether 
they  Biatvlaltsa  or  not.  So  long  aa  the  gate 
to  wide  open  the  threat  of  Increased  low- 
pctoad  Imports  to  an  unknown  amount  U 
ever  preaent.  This  acts  as  a  depressor  of 
mennfarttirlng  activity  and  therefcr;  of  em- 
ptafOMBt.  Thla  threat  could  be  removed 
tigr  aectlag  a  eatltag  on  total  imports  th.^t 
could  be  bmnght  In  in  any  one  yaar  and  In 
any  quarter  year;  and  this  amount  need  not 
be  less  than  had  been  imported  over  a  repre- 
sentative period  ci  time  and  should  be  a 
stated  share  of  the  market. 

Unless  a  limit  to  placed  en  the  amount  cf 
Imports,  the  pottery  Industry  In  this  country 
will  be  depressed  even  more  than  it  Is  now 
for  tiie  simple  reason  that  It  is  not  known 
how  much  pottery  will  be  offered  by  Jipaa 
this  year,  cr  next  year,  or  at  any  time  In  the 
rjture,  far  sale  In  this  country.  What  Is 
kaown  ts  that  impcrta  from  Japan  have  al- 
ways been  at  very  low  prices. 

Such  a  combination  la  hard  to  face.  The 
quantity  Is  unknown  bat  a^iat  to  known  la 
tne  lact  of  low-priced  competltkm.  What  la 
l.*ue  of  Japanese  imports  ts  true  In  a  leaser 
degree  cf  Unp>.-»ris  from  Germany,  England, 
and  Italy.  Taken  altogether  this  combina- 
tion docs  not  add  up  to  an  attractive  cut- 
look.  for  our  workers  or  for  the  Industry. 

Who  knowa.  some  of  the  fears  of  a  flood  of 
low-priced  Imports  may  be  unfounded.  That 
to  tiM  thenc-eong  of  Mr.  Paxil  Huffman.  £CA 
Admtntotrator;  but  that  Is  not  the  point. 
No  one  can  say  beforehand  how  large  imports 
will  be.  In  a  buvers'  market  r.^l^^  la  the 
crucial  question.  It  Is  the  uncertainty  that 
does  the  damage.  This  is  what  depresses 
production  and  employment.  Then  if  im- 
ports do  actually  Increase  the  fe^rs  are  mag- 
nifled  and  the  damage  Is  doubled.  A  finer 
road  toward  a  general  depression  could 
hardly  be  Imagined. 

It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  fear  of 
low-priced  competition  by  merely  minimiz- 
ing it  so  lonj  aj  the  door  Is  wide  open. 
There  Is  no  assurance  that  can  be  given  un- 
less knowledge  of  foreign  production  and 
supplies  IS  complete,  and  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  Therefore  public  statements  that  lih- 
ports  will  not  hurt  domestic  production  are 
not  only  useless  but  misleading.  So  long  as 
the  potential  of  competition  is  not  known, 
the  effects  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  worst 
were  actually  going  to  happen. 

The  service  that  would  be  performed  by  Im- 
port quotas  thus  becomes  obvious.  I  dare 
say  that  most  domestic  producers  would 
gladly  allow  mon  imports  to  ccme  in  than 
have  come  tn  In  the  past  If  they  could  be 
that  they  would  not  pass  a  given 
or  limit.  This  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity actually  to  Uberalize  trade  rather 
than  to  restrict  It 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  to 
g:ve  it  all  the  emphasis  I  can — it  u  very 
encouraging  to  know  that  thU  committee 
ha*  opened  up  a  channel  of  inquiry  that 
should  ha-. e  tetn  opened  long  tjefore  tKls. 
7he  tariS  is  not  simply  a  tax-raising  device. 
The  employment  aspects  of  the  import  ques- 
tion axe  of  the  greatest  economic  importance. 
Wage  and  J  jb  ccmpetltion  frcm  overseas  or 
frcm  acrcas  the  border  can  and  do  greatly 
IrJluence  the  trend  of  wa^es  and  employ- 
ment in  thu  country. 

Whera  the  tariff  Itself  dees  net  meet  the 
pmec •:•.•#  requirements,  there  sh-xild  be  no 
beaiiaiiv.n  to  consider  ether  mexsur^s,  such 


as  the  impcirt  quota.  Doing  so  does  not  coa- 
fl:ct  with  the  objective  of  liberalized  trade, 
la  fact  the  quota  system  could  be  used  quite 
effectively  to  Increase  the  market  for  for- 
eign goods  in  this  country  while  drawin;?  the 
sttng  from  low-priced  Imports.  1  hope  that 
this  committee  will  give  full  consideration 
to  this  suggestion. 

Tfcank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
and  give  testimony. 


City  of  ladependence  and  American  Labor 
EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCiS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PtNNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.   WALTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  M.  Myles,  vice  president  Oi^era- 
tive  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers  In- 
ternational Association,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  for  April  1350 1 
City  op  Lnoependtnci  and  Amebic.an  Labob 
(By  James  M.  Myles.  vice  president.  Opera- 
tive Plasterers  and  Cement  PlnlEl.ers  In- 
ternational Association) 
Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Independence,  will 
witner^s  next  month  a  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  and  statesmen 
from  all  sections  of  our  Nation. 

More  than  1,600  delegates  ol  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Federation  of  Labor  will  assemble 
in  convention.  The  fifth  great  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Union  Industries  Show 
will  be  held  at  Convention  Hall  (where  the 
last  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
selected) .  President  William  Green  will  con- 
vene the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council.  The 
executive  boards  of  A.  F.  of  L.  departments 
and  of  many  international  unions  will  also  be 
In  session  In  Philadelphia. 

The  leaders  and  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can labor  will  be  assembled  within  the  shad- 
ows of  that  famous  shrine  of  liberty.  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  There  It  was  that  our  sacred 
documents,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  drafted. 

Long  before  our  independence  was 
achieved,  the  Pennsylvania  State  H^use 
(now  Independence  Hall)  started  construc- 
tion of  this  ma^nlficlent  building.  Con- 
struction be.;an  in  1732  and  the  building  was 
completed  In  1741. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  was  moved  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Having  no  further  use 
for  the  building,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
In  1316  sold  Independence  Hall,  Its  struc- 
tures and  adjacent  land  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  133  years  the  taxpayers  of 
Philadelphia  (of  whom  I  anr  one)  have  main- 
tained and  preserved  these  famous  historical 
shrines  for  all  our  people. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  (  nd  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  pleaded  for  many 
years  to  enlist  Federal  participation:  Anally, 
on  January  11.  1943.  th«  Department  of 
Interior.  National  Park  S;  stem,  recognized 
the  shrine  of  independence  as  a  historical 
site,  and  on  April  10,  1943  made  it  part  of 
the  National  Park  System- -although  owned, 
maintained  and  administered  to  this  day  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

There  were  citlsens  in  Philadelphia.  In- 
cluding members  if  the  Arcertcan  Federation 
cf  Labor,  who  realized  that  the  recognition 
cf  our  national  shrines  in  no  way  afforded 
protection  to  our  historical  buildings  a^:;.ui>t 
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Old  dilapidated,  ftretrap  structures.  Deter- 
mmea  to  eliminate  these  dangers  and  secure 
further  Federal  participation,  former  Con- 
gressman Michael  J.  Bradley,  of  Philadelphia, 
Introduced  Into  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  survey  an  area  that  should 
be  covered  by  a  proposed  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. A  companion  Senate  bill  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Francis  J,  Mteks,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Congressman  Bradley  at  that  time  appealed 
to  President  Green  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  support  of  this  legislation. 
President  Green,  in  appointing  the  present 
writer,  said: 

"Congressman  Bradley  needs  our  help.  His 
bill  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  membership  cf 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Our  an- 
cestors in  the  American  laoor  movement 
made  possible  these  fine  early  American 
buildings  and  edifices  for  our  forefathers  of 
this  great  Nation  to  assemble  In  convention 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  our  land. 
"Without  this  system  of  democracy  the 
people  of  America  could  neither  be  safe 
nor  happy.  It  therefore  became  the  patri- 
otic duty  cf  this  federation  to  assist  In  the 
recognition  cf  cur  historical  shrines  and 
places  for  their  preservation  lor  all  posterity. 
"You  were  born  In  Philadelphia.  You 
know  its  history.  You  will  represent  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  put  forth  every  effort  In 
supporting  legislation  to  preserve  our  cor- 
nerstone cf  democracy,  and  you  will  have 
all  the  help  at  my  command." 

The  Bradley-Myers  biU  was  approved  by 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Truman.  The  President  appoint- 
ed the  Commission.  And  there  it  ended  un- 
til the  legislation  was  reintroduced  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
All  of  the  bills  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Philadelphia  National  Historical 
Park  and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
M, 435, 000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
measures.  From  the  date  of  Introduction, 
January  20.  1948.  the  legislation  remained  In 
camphor  In  both  Houses  vmtil  the  Houee 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Buildings 
decided  to  hold  hearings  from  March  1  to 
3  and  again  on  April  5  and  21.  1948,  to  con- 
sider the  bills.  The  National  Historical  Park 
Commission  then  reported,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion the  Chairman  said: 

•In  the  past  I  have  visited  Versailles, 
where  surrounding  grounds  and  fountain 
displays  are  beyond  description.  I  visited 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  I  also  visited  West- 
minster Abbey. 

"When  I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
America's  shrine,  having  visited  It  40  years 
before  and  In  the  meantime  having  observed 
v.hat  France,  Britain,  and  other  nations 
have  done  by  aichitecture  and  landscaping 
to  commemorate  their  history,  I  felt 
ashamed.  I  returned  to  Washington  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  Congress  should 
ca.Ty  cut  the  recommendations  of  this 
splendid  Philadelphia  National  Park  Shrine 
Commission  by  removing  evesores  surround- 
ing the  real  cradle  of  liberty." 

On  June  8,  1918,  we  succeeded  In  getting 
H.  R.  5053  on  the  House  Calendar.  It  was 
removed  by  uninterested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  we  had  It  back  on  the  calendar 
again  on  June  15.  Just  before  the  House 
and  Senate  cdjoumed  for  the  national  party 
conventions  at  Philadelphia,  thev  approved 
the  Nat:rnal  Historical  Paj-k  bill.'  but  with- 
out making  any  appropriations.  President 
Truman  signed  the  bill  on  June  28.  1C43  d 
was  presented  with  one  of  the  pens  he  u.;ed 
to  sign  It),  and  the  measure  Is  now  Public 
Law  705,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Well,  here  we  hnd  an  act  of  Ccngreos  after 
148  years  for  the  Philadelphia  Inde'^endence 
National  El^torlcal  Park,'  but  no  funds"  to 
carry  out   its  provisions.     Our   hopes   were 
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raised  when  the  first  session  of  the  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress  received  H.  R.  S838,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950. 
Section  162  of  this  bUl  provided  for  $500 .(JOO 
for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  795  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  at  Philadelphia. 

This  appropriation  bill  passed  the  House 
and  went  to  the  Senate.  We  were  then  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  securing  the 
full  appropriation.  Senator  Mteks  took  the 
initiative,  submitting  his  brief  on  June  7, 
1949,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  appealing  for  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $4,433,000.  On  June  16,  be- 
fore the  same  committee,  the  writer  sub- 
mitted a  brief  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  calling  for 
the  full  appropriation  and  covered  with  that 
statement  every  member  cf  the  committee. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended : 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1948  (Pub- 
lic Law  795)  for  establishing  a  national 
historical  park  in  PhUadelphla.  Pa.,  Includ- 
ing printing  and  binding  and  expenditures 
authorized  In  section  6  of  said  act.  $500,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  and.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
cur obligations  and  enter  Into  contracts,  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  $3,935,000.  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  purposes  of  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park." 

This  amendment  covered  the  full  author- 
ized appropriation  of  $4,435,000  originally 
authorized  In  Public  Law  795.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House. 
On  September  22,  1949.  I  prepared  In  behalf 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  another  brief  and  covered 
all  the  members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  whole  House  concurred  on 
October  6,  and  the  Senate  again  approved  on 
October  7.  President  Truman  approved  ou 
October  12,  1949.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior subsequently  appointed  the  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Commission  as  provided 
for  In  the  act. 

Public  Law  795  will  make  It  necessary.  In 
order  to  establish  the  Independence  Nation- 
al Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia,  to  de- 
molish ab6ut  1  square  mUe  of  obsolete,  un- 
sightly structures,  namely: 

"Bounded  on  the  south  by  Walnut  Street, 
to  Manning  Street,  west  side  of  Second 
Street,  to  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  related  grounds,  comprising  approxi- 
mately a  100-foot-wlde  strip  extending 
southward  from  Market  Street,  200  feet  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  and  certain 
land  and  buildings  Immediately  adjacent  to 
Christ  Church. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following 
consummation  of  agreements  with  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  Carpenters'  Hall  Com- 
pany, as  prescribed  In  the  act.  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
or  to  acquire  by  purchase  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  within  the  described  area  of  such 
park,  when,  in  his  opinion,  title  to  sufficient 
of  the  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  within 
the  areas  shall  be  vested  In  the  United 
States,  etc." 

There  have  been  many  laws  passed  by  our 
Congress  that  carried  a  bag  of  tricks.  In 
Public  Law  795  it  Is  the  delaying  clause  for 
establishment  of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park.     It  reads  this  way: 

"Prorided,  That  the  park  shall  not  be 
established  until  title  to  the  First  United 
States  Bank  property,  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change property,  the  Bishop  White  House, 
the  Dil  worth -Todd -Moy  Ian  House,  and  the 
site  of  the  Franklin  House,  together  with 
two-thirds  of  the  remaining  lands  and  inter- 
ests In  lands  within  the  described  areas.  shaJl 
be  vested  in  the  United  States." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  area  has  been  con- 
demned as  a  slum  area.    If  we  of  the  Ameri- 


can Federation  of  Labor  fall  to  take  stepa 
to  eliminate  from  Public  Law  796  the  above 
frustrating  provision  during  this  Elghty-Orst 
Congress,  it  may  be  decades  before  the  park 
gets  under  way. 

We  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
while  visiting  the  shrine  of  Independence  and 
other  historical  places  In  Philadelphia,  may 
weU  be  iM-oud  of  the  part  we  have  taken  In 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  which 
makes  possible  through  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment this  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park.  Indeed.  It  Is  a  great  honor  for 
labor  to  prove  its  devotion  and  Interest  In 
establishing,  for  all  posterity,  this  legisla- 
tion for  our  Nation's  birthplace. 

Carpenter's  Hall  la  Included  in  the  Rl». 
torlcal  Park.  Before  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
master  carpenters  In  Philadelphia  formed  an 
organization  known  as  the  CamenUrs*  Com- 
pany of  the  City  and  County  of  PhUadel- 
phla. They  Invited  to  membership  all  mas- 
ters of  subdivisions  In  buUdlng,  In  order  to 
Increase  their  stock  of  knowledge  of  build- 
ing architecture,  to  search  upon  all  manner 
of  materials  touching  and  concerning  aU 
work  and  workmen  In  building,  so  that  the 
^Id  work  might  be  Just.  true,  and  lawful, 
without  any  deceit  or  fraud  whatsoever,  in 
building,  and  to  assist  families  of  sick  or 
deceased  members.  The  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany built  and  occupied  Carpenters'  HaU  In 
iTj:  J  *>««a™c  a  historic  place  when  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met  there  In  1774. 
It  was  there  that  Patrick  Henry  arose  on 
September  5.  1774,  and  said:  ^^ 

•The  distinctions  between  Virginians. 
Pennsylvardans.  New  Yorkers  and  nX  £? 
landers  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a  Vlrglnli^ 
but  an  American."  "b"i"mi 

The  building  craftsmen  at  that  time  also 
formed  associations.  They,  too,  adopted  rulee 
to  govern  their  members  In  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  esUbllshlne  finea 
for  bad  work.  They  provided  laws  to  aaaist 
their  members  and  families  In  alckneaa  and 

f^H  «„  ,T?*^  "^"^  *  ^""^  o'  fraternity 
and  fidelity  among  the  buUdlng  craftsmen 
of  America.  They  left  their  mark  of  crafU- 
manshlp  on  our  early  American  bomea  e<U> 
floes,  and  historical  shrines. 

Many  of  our  modem  unions  of  buUdlne 
craftsmen  stUl  maintain  the  original  lawa 
In  respect  to  penalties  for  poor  workmanship 
and  assistance  to  the  families  of  memben 
In  sickness  and  death.  whUe  at  the  same 
time  they  adhere  to  the  principles  of  unity 
which  can  elevate  the  condlUons  and  render 
easy  the  accomplishment  of  good  works, 
which  are  so  much  required  In  creating  con- 
fidence, generating  esteem  and  respect  and 
for  promoting  harmony  and  good  feUowahln 
among  men. 

It  was  throtigh  these  principles  that  the 
greatest  labor  organization  In  the  world,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  created. 

Visitors  to  PhUadelphla  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  parking  lot  and  the  hot- 
dog  stand  at  Seventh  and  Market  Streets. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  hoxise  where  Thomaa 
Jefferson  lived  and  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  Eightieth  Congress 
had  no  concern  for  that  historic  site.  The 
area  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  south 
Bide  of  Walnut  Street,  directly  in  rear  of 
Independence  HaU,  was  also  eliminated  from 
the  legislation,  property  owners  objecting  to 
the  removal  of  their  buildings.  Nor  were 
provisions  made  in  the  act  to  govam  the 
height,  architecture  or  design  of  buildings 
In  the  area  or  the  nature  of  materials  or 
workmanship,  so  that  aU  work  might  be  Jiist, 
true,  and  lawful,  without  any  deceit  or  fraud 
whatsoever,  on  buUdings  in  the  National 
Historical  Park  area. 

We  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  not  finished  with  legislation  for  the  Inde. 
pendence  National  Historical  Park.  We  sea 
In  the  future  the  Thirteen  Original  Statea 
whose  representatives  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  tn  icing  stepa  to  honor  the 
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T^  Geaocde  CoaTeatwa — It  ^*in  Not 
Step  DictAhtrt 

EJl'llN'SION  OP  PXMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

n»  THE  SDtATE  OP  TH2  rSTTTD  STATES 

Tuesdav.  June  27  flegxtlatite  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7 » .  1250 

Ur   JENNER      Mr    President.  I  isk 

qimnimom  cciiser-:  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rrccw)  an  ediiona]  from  the  New 
Ozleajii  Slates  eruiled  •*rhe  Genocide 
C3n>-ecuon — It  Will  Not  Stop  Dictators." 
There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ir%s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  FvZcoro, 
as  foDows: 

Th»  CuiocatK  Cojrromoj* — It  Will  Kot 
Stot  Dicr»r.*»s 

The  tr««ic  jiiuT'.  <f  the  mocide  convention 
to  U»'.  r.  »-I  r..'.  .-•..iW  m-Ab*  extemana- 
tMe  <^  people*  by  fm-rt-ntnent*- 

Hun/^toLiT.  ^noaCt  tu*  always  occurred 
w:t&  ibe  appr I  Tal  cX  fc»«T:ment«  Oeno- 
cide.  property  Ceftaed.  can;iot  occur  without 
f j^emiaect  »cqme«cence  Th»t  has  aiwars 
been  the  cue  m  the  great  mass  eivennina- 
t:cjos  or  history,  thoae  b;  AttUa  the  Hun, 
Cench^  ffhf.n.  and  Ritier. 

Tbe  fint  para^srai^  of  article  n  of  the 
gnKxiOe  coevention  reads 

"In  the  preeent  oocvenUon.  genocide 
tneam  any  ol.  the  ToJiowtng  acta  committed 
With  intent  to  <Jeetrr.fy  In  whoie  or  in  part, 
a  natVioal.  elhn;cal.  racial  ijr  religious  group, 
•a  ■ueti.'' 

There  ta  no  bar  here  to  maaa  eztcrminattoa 
tt  potltleaj  groups 

Arttotca  TV  arid  VI  Umix  appUeatton  of  the 
Beoortrte  con»eimon  t'>  "pfracTns  " 

And  the  UnltMi  6tkte«  ite'.t  baa  stated  It 
vUl  nflC  acree  thet  cjt  o  tTr.ment  can  be 
held  reaprinrtMr  or  ..•.<•  r  »  injiirlea  In- 
fUcted  by  tt  on  tu  <nrii  r.s  K^iaiji 

Jaaaaa  K.  Webb.  Actii?  t;"rri?tary  of  State, 
iBMrtad  and  Preaideni  Tr^.  tn^n  accepted  the 
fflllovlBc  raeerratkni  t.*ic«miiig  r«sponai« 
bUlt7  of  thlB  Of»«m»ent  -that  (the  tmx- 
t)  Bhatl  iriX  be  underatood  as  meaning 


that  a  acaft*  cMi  be  held  liable  in  daau«aa 
ftar  tsjorta*  ttiakted  ca  its  ovn  catlonala." 

TtK  geaockto  cmiTanUcn  wzuJd  f  aU  to  ba 

effecUTe  bahtad  lr«i-curtam  eountrtea  b*> 

caanoc  b*  bdd  le^wnrt- 

to  thetr  own  natkwiato  and 

grcmpe  are  not  coteied." 

The  geooalde  ooavention  will  not  stop  the 
pnacoft  B^lor  «aaaa  coming  under  tbe  proper 
flf  ataoelde,  Oeorfe  A.  VUieh.  of 
editor  In  chief  of  the  Amertcan 
Joomal  of  International  Lav.  teattfled  for 
the  iiifclBan  Bar  AaaoctoUon  before  the 
Senata  aabcwittea.  He  aaM  that  Russia 
haa  deported  400.000  Jews  from  the  Ulralne 
and  White  Bu&sia  becaiise  they  were  con- 
■  Idwtd  too  prodemocratie  to  be  left  on  the 
Soetet  bordcrt  in  caae  of  var  ( from  a  letter 
fraaa  the  Amclcan  Jevlsh  League  Aralnst 
Oommontora.  S^ytenber  1949.  to  the  Secre- 
tary G«wna  of  the  United  Nations  i .  They 
as  a  pclitlcal  grcup  aiid  as 
of  the  state.  Our  State 
I>epartment.  according  to  the  New  York 
Tlmea  of  Octc^>er  18.  1949.  received  cocflrm- 
Ing  reports  that  Busala  carried  out  mai->s  de- 
partattOD  of  Greeks  and  ether  non-Ru.sslans 
from  the  Caucasxis.  The  Associated  Press 
reported  from  Berlin  on  January  21  of  this 
year  that  about  24.000  persons  have  died  In 
Buchenvald  concentration  camp  slnoe  the 
SoTtot  took  it  over  for  political  prlaooera. 

As  Mr.  Pi=ch  testified  before  the  Senate 
lUiccnmUttee  l85t  January: 

"The  genocide  conven'.lcn  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  an  Intematlcnal  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  public  has  been  and 
Is  being  mismformed.  As  genocide  is  de- 
tne-l  m  the  convention.  It  does  not  apply 
t;  the  mass  killings  and  destruction  of  peo- 
ples by  totalitarian  government,  but  ap- 
peases such  governments  by  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  continue,  as  they  are  doing 
t-<iaT  behind  the  iron  curtain,  the  mon- 
Bt.-c'os  treatment  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  whom  those  governments  regard  as 
enemies  of  the  Communist  states.  •  •  • 
The.'"  u  not  a  word  in  the  convention  which 
deiicuncea  as  genocide  the  mass  killing  and 
destructica  cf  peoples  by  eovemments." 

Dlc'-atc.-s  can  sign  this  genocide  conven- 
tion w;th  complete  Impunity.  All  they  have 
to  do  ;5  classify  any  group  as  enemies  of  the 
rvdte. 


Enconrajement  of  Self-Rehabilhation 
Acocg  tiie  Disabled 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  Niw  Turk 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1950 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  I  Introduced  legislation— H.  R. 
7448 — extending  to  the  physically  dis- 
abled the  same  $600  additional  Income- 
tax  exemption  now  granted  to  the  blind. 
By  alleviating  some  of  the  Federal  in- 
come-tax burden  on  these  disabled  per- 
aons  who,  in  spite  of  their  infirmities, 
hare  OTercome  great  physical  obstacles 
and  have  become  productive  citizens  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  their  com- 
munities, we  will  lift  some  of  them  out 
of  the  border-line  area  of  becoming  pub- 
lic charges  and  will  encourage  others  to 
greater  eflorts  toward  becoming  self- 
stisUinlng.  The  Initial  loss  of  actual 
rerenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  would  be  very  ^m^n 
There  are  about  101.000  disabled  in  this 


country  today  who  wouk  be  eligible  un- 
der the  bill  find  many  of  these  do  not 
have  suflicient  disability  io  be  included. 

There  is  appended  a  r 'solution  of  the 
Westchester.  N.  Y..  Soci<;ty  of  Account- 
ants endorsing  this  legiflation: 

Ff  solved 

Whereas  there  is  now  pen  ling  in  the  Koiise 
of  Representatives  a  bUl  Icr  an  additional 
•600  allowance  for  income-tax  purposes,  for 
disabled  veterans;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  and  Intention  of 
the  Westchester  Society  o  Accountants  to 
approve  and  endorse  said  till;  and 

Whereas  at  a  regular  met  ting  cf  the  West- 
chester Society  of  Accounanis  It  was  duly 

Resolve,  That  the  West  rhester  Society  of 
Accountants  go  on  record  as  being  In  favor- 
ar.d  endorsing  said  propos*^  bill  introduced 
ty  Congressman  J.  K.  Javts. 

WrSTCHtSTTR      SCCIZTT     OF 

ACCOVNTANTJ, 
J.\CK  Kacan, 

PTesident. 

ALBEST  ACKEHJrAN, 

Vice  President. 
LoTJis  G.  Mani.amo, 

Secretary. 
Anthont  p.  SoNsom:, 

Fine  ncial  Secretary. 
Ralph  J.  Spin*, 

Membership, 


Oar  Country's  Safety  Comes  First 


REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  iiLssissi 'PI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  E weaker,  from  the 
Presidents  me.ssage  one  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  virtually  at  war  with 
a  foreign  power  in  the  n  est  inconvenient 
place  on  earth,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.    It  is  an  alfrming  situation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  one  thing 
with  which  I  thoroughly  a.?ree;  he  said 
the  United  States  had  only  two  friends, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

If  we  get  into  war  wit!  a  foreign  power. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  Ight  it  ourselves. 
It  will  probably  result  in  the  loss  oi  mil- 
lions of  our  American  b<  ys,  and  could  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  ol  our  country. 

All  this  floundering  around  and  os- 
tensibly depending  upon  a  gang  of 
foreigners,  who  do  not  hive  sense  enough 
to  run  their  own  countries,  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  to  do.  is  merely 
leading  us  toward  disas;er. 

What  we  need  is  the  strongest  air 
force  on  earth.  I  suppoi  tod  the  lO-gioup 
air  force  from  the  begi  ining.  I  am  for 
keeping  the  atomic  bomb,  and  having  a 
supply  ready  at  all  times  to  take  care  of 
any  international  emerjency.  We  can- 
not afford  to  take  any  chance  on  being 
caught  unprepared,  which  might  mean 
our  destruction. 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  adminis- 
trations refusal  to  send  in  a  budget  rec- 
ommendation for  funds  to  complete  the 
missing  link  in  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram— that  short  strct:h  of  watr-rway 
known  as  the  Tenn-'Ssee-Tom'jigbe* 
Inland  water.v-y.  whicli  would  cut  the 
vatcr  dictanci  frcLi  the  Cll  at  Mobile 


to  our  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge 
by  more  than  800  miles  and  cut  the  cost 
of  transportation  between  these  points 
from  50  to  75  percent. 

That  missing  link  should  have  been 
constructed  long  ago;  and  today,  when 
cur  country  is  threatened,  and  when  our 
great  cities  are  likely  to  be  destroyed,  we 
need  to  rush  that  development  with  all 
possible  haste.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  refuses  to  send  in  a  supplemental 
estimate  for  it.  on  the  theory  that  this 
is  a  new  project.  When,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  an  extension  of  our  defense 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  will  complete 
the  missing  Unk  in  our  national  defense 
pre?  ram. 

Failure  to  supply  the  funds  to  con- 
struct this  missing  link  in  our  national 
defense  program  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
is  mere  stupid,  in  my  opinion,  than  Nero"s 
nddling  while  Rome  burned.  Rome  was 
only  one  city,  but  this  danger  to  which 
we  are  subjected,  and  which  is  intensi- 
fied by  this  delay  in  constructing  this 
missing  link,  involves  the  safety  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

As  long  as  this  floundering  around  with 
the  Air  Force,  with  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  with  our  national  defense  program 
continues,  the  safety  of  this  Nation  is 
going  to  be  imperiled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


What's  Going  on  m  Germany? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NEW   TORrt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  resolution  on  the  breakdown 
of  the  derazification  pohcy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  Gennany  adopted 
by  5.000  persons  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
New  York  on  May  8  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Department 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  danger  that 
this  whole  critical  problem  may  be  dis- 
missed as  p?culiar  to  minority  groups 
because  Jewish  organizations,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  have  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
testing the  sinister  developments  in  oc- 
cupied Germany. 

Notliing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  restoration  of  known  and  viru- 
lent Nazis  to  power  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
ev-^ry  Am.erlcan  home. 

The  wholesale  p>ersecut!on  and  mur- 
der of  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  was  a 
symptom  of  a  moral  illness  in  Germany: 
it  was  not  the  cause,  except  as  this  brutal 
ae<?radation  of  human  values  further  ae- 
graded  and  biutalizcd  the  Gei-man  na- 
tional character. 

I  endorse  this  resolution  and  hope  it 
Will  be  heeded. 

The  resolution  follows: 

With  profound  concern  the  American 
peopie  have  received  uncontradicted  evidence 


of  the  breakdown  of  American  occupation 
policy  and  the  restoration  in  we.stem  Ger- 
many of  an  aggressive  nationalism  in  the 
hands  of  a  reactionary  coalition. 

With  bitter  disappointment  we  have  noted 
the  tragic  failure  of  American  occupation 
authorities  to  eliminate  racism,  militarism, 
and  ruthless  national  ambition  as  major  fac- 
tors in  internal  German  politics.  We  deplore 
the  existence  within  western  Germany  not 
of  a  new  political  atmosphere  but  a  disturb- 
ing continuation  cf  the  old. 

VVi:h  apprehension  we  have  seen  our  oc- 
cupation policies  proven  incapable  cf  democ- 
ratizing the  German  economy  and  curbing 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  car- 
tels and  trusts;  incapable  of  preventing  the 
reemergence  of  extreme  nationalist  political 
groups  and  the  return  of  many  former  active 
Nazis  to  important  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic positions,  incapable  of  developing  a 
program  which  will  instill  in  the  German 
people  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  democratic  institutions  and  a  devotion  to 
democratic  practices. 

We,  5,000  New  Yorkers,  here  assembled  at 
Madison  Square  Park  in  New  York  City  on 
this  fifth  annlversa.ry  of  the  military  defeat 
of  Hitlerlsm,  therefore  dec.are — 

That  there  must  be  Instituted  immediately 
by  the  Government  a  full,  exhaustive  and 
complete  review  of  American  policy  in  Ger- 
many: 

That  to  conduct  this  investigation,  an  In- 
vestigation Commission  must  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
clude Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  community; 

That  this  Commission  must  fearlessly  ap- 
praise the  accomplishments  and  failures  of 
our  occupation  program  thva  far;  and 

That  on  the  basis  of  Its  flndings,  this  Com- 
mission must  be  directed  to  delineate  those 
methods  to  be  employed  henceforth  which 
will  deter  the  growth  of  renascent  German 
nazlsm  and  encourage  tliose  forward-lock- 
ing elements  in  Germany  in  whom  alone  re- 
sides her  potential  as  a  peace! ul  and  produc- 
tive state :  Therefore  be  It  hereby 

Rf solved.  That  we.  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, petition  Memljers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  speedily  tlie  resolution  Intro- 
duced on  April  17.  1950.  by  Senators  Gilliiie. 
Lehm.4n_  Ives,  Peppeh,  Kilcoke.  Cha\'iz,  and 
Doucu.s,  and  the  corres'xjnding  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Housj  by  Congressman 
Celles  et  al.,  and  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  giv;  this  measure  his 
wholehearted  support  ard  endorsement  as 
the  mott  effective  method  of  stimulating  the 
growth  of  democracy  In  Germany,  aiding  the 
stabilization  cf  world  peace,  and  assuring 
the  American  people  that  their  sons  did  not 
die  in  vain. 


The  Genocide  Conventiion — A  Threat  lo 
Freedom  of  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Jure  7),  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "The  Genocide 
Convention — A  Threat  to  Freedom  of 
Speech." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thi  Genocux  Convention — A  Thbzst  to 
Fbeumm  or  Spixch 

Article  III  oi  the  Genocide  Convention, 
now  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  study,  sets  forth  that  tbe  follow- 
ing acts  shall  be  punishable: 

"(a)   Genocide: 

"(bi   Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide: 

-(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  geno- 
cide: 

'•(d)   Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

"(e)  Complicity  in  genocide." 

The  oflScers  and  memtwrs  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  bans  groups  because  of  color,  race, 
or  creed  are  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
and  complicity  in  genocide  if  our  courts  or 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  decide 
that  such  rules  and  regtilatlons  of  organiza- 
tions cause  "mental  harm  to  members  of  tbe 
(barred)   group." 

In  its  studv  of  the  effect  of  tbe  provision 
tliat  "direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  shall  be  a  crime,  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Law  through  the  United  Nations  makes  this 
observation : 

"This  was  adopted  in  spite  of  repeated  ob- 
jections of  tbe  United  States  representative 
that  it  was  a  plain  infringement  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  tbe  press.  Who 
shall  judge  if  political  speeches  are  incite- 
ment to  genocide,  the  clvU  authorities? 

"Who  shall  judge  as  to  freedom  of  the 
press?  As  prevention  of  genocide,  shall  cen- 
sors be  provided  by  tbe  state?  Represen- 
tatives of  many  countries  insisted  that  as  be- 
tween genocide  and  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  tbe  latter  must  give 
wuy.  The  position  of  our  representative 
seemed  to  be  Incomprehensible  to  many  of 
them.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  boldly  said  that  genocide  sbotild  stop 
where  freedom  of  speech  begins.  He  warned 
tbe  other  nations  more  than  once  that  in- 
clusion of  incitement  to  genocide  would  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  ratification  of  tbe  con- 
vention by  his  country. 

"If  the  effort  to  promote  human  rights  in 
tbe  world  is  to  mean  anything,  it  would 
seem  to  be  essential  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  be  preserved  and 
that  no  treaty,  no  matter  what  its  purpose, 
which  seeks  to  deny  those  rights  should  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

We  In  this  country  do  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press. 

Are  we  ready  to  swap  those  freedoms  tat 
tbe  dubious  advantage  of  allowing  ourselvea 
to  be  accused  of  genocide  for  a  public  utter- 
ance on  the  grounds  that  it  has  caused  men- 
tal harm  to  others? 


A  Time  To  Keep  Our  Heads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  rcLAWAaz 
IN  THE  SET^ATE  OP  TE2  UiaTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  VvTT.ITAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrc«U) 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Time  To  Keep 
Our  Heads."  which  appeared  in  the  Wil- 
mington Morning  News  of  Monday,  Jime 
26.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou 
as  follows : 

A  Tmz  To  Keep  Ottb  Heads 

The  var  that  began  in  Korea  on  Sattvday 
to  a  civil  wm  in  the  sense  that  only  tha 
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tarm  of  th#  tiro  KnTvai^  Oov«TT5n»nU  »re 
CiTfctij  eixgtgni  in  it  And  It  may  t)e  c*r- 
netf  Vo  •  conc:ii«jT»  rtctocr  for  on«  »ide  or 
tn«  other  without  inToJr.nir  »ny  other  n»- 
tJoo  In  war— thoUsh  other  natKm  may  tak* 
a  hand  at  leajtt  Indirectly,  in  the  ahootlng. 
Yet.  actually  K  irea  l«  only  a  baf.leiiTi  und: 
Ita  hot  war  U  one  phase  of  the  ao-cailfd 
COM  war  between  preater  adversaries. 

That  ahculd  be  quite  obvious  und  yet  it 
needs  to  be  «tat-ed.  For  it  U  eaaential  to 
put  thU  Korean  cini  war  In  It*  proper  frame 
if  we  are  to  underetAnd  lu  impllcauons 
without  exaggerating  thfin.  It  haa  created 
a  eerv  grave  situation  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cut*  short  a  week-end 
holiday  m  order  to  hurry  back  to  Waahlng- 
ton.  the  fifbunf  along  the  thirty-eighth 
I>ara2iel  U  no  cniall  matter.  But.  as  the 
President  Indicated,  l:  may  not  l>e  danger- 
oa> — It  doea  not  necesaarlly  threaten  to 
spread . 

Tbu  attack  by  northern  Korea  on  aouth- 
em  Kare«  U  a  matter  of  grave  concern  be- 
cause the  aggreaaor  govemnvent  is  a  Russian 
puppet— a  Communist  "peoples  republic" 
on  the  famlUar  pattern,  equipped  with  a 
Russian -trained  army,  and  endently  acting 
oa  orders  from  itaacow.  The  intended  vlc- 
tlai  is  a  goTerament  brought  Into  being  by 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  with  the 
bessing  and  acuve  s  •pport  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  ctrcimist*nces.  the  Inra- 
sion  repreaents  a  challenge  to  th..s  country 
and  a  flagrant  defiance  of  the  world  organl- 
zaucn. 

We  mtwt  face  that  fart.  We  most  realize 
that  the  ScTiet  GoTernment  has  rerealed 
Itself  onoe  more  as  a  little  group  of  men  de- 
termined to  stop  at  nothing  In  pursuing 
thctr  ends.  Ii  ta  nothing  new  fcr  them  to 
uae  war  as  an  Instrument  of  Russian  imperi- 
alism or  to  adrancc  the  cAuse  of  world  oom- 
mun;sn.  But  they  have  not  used  It  as 
openly  as  this  sinoi  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

Still,  the  problem  confronting  the  United 
Slates  Is  not  greatly  different  this  morning 
from  what  tt  was  last  Friday.  It  is  clearer 
in  its  broad  ovtlinea  This  particular  pMirt 
of  tt  has  baoome  more  acute.  We  may  ba 
subjected  to  a  damaging  defeat  in  Korea  un- 
leas  we  take  resolute  action — and  such  ac- 
tion might  Stan  a  third  world  war. 

Por  the  moment  we  must  wait  to  see 
whether  the  preparations  we  have  made  will 
proT*  suSdent.  We  can  rally  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  against  Russia,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  can 
see  that  southern  Korea  has  t>hysical  as 
well  as  moral  support.  We  can  steel  our- 
selves for  the  worst,  if  It  should  come.  But 
this  Is  a  time  to  keep  our  hcadk — not  loaa 
them. 


DcreloinBeBt  of  ReM«rcct  of  OUdioaui — 
|l,OtO,OM  Profrmai  Smifkt  for  Bw- 
tJesTiUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or   OKLAHOMA 

rX  THE  ffDJATE  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATSS 

Tuesday,  June  27  <legislativt  day  of 
Wednesdav.  June  7>,  1S50 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
cnanlmotis  coxisrnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECOtD  the  last  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  relating  to  the  development  of 
Oklahoma.  The  article.  vMch  was 
written  by  MaMna  Siepherjson  and 
published  in  a  recent  Isstie  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla  >  Tribune,  is  entitled  "flOOO.OOO 
Procrmm  Sougiit  for  EarUes\ille. ' 


There  being  tk)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OkiaROMa  Looks  Ahkao — SI. 000  000  PioouM 
Sovran  Poa  Ba«tlss\uj_e 

flnrpoas  Nort. — This  Is  the  last  of  six  arti- 
cles based  primarily  on  a  recent  Oklahoma 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior This  repcrt.  covering  the  present  and 
future  actlTitles  of  the  elgh'  member  agencies 
In  Oklahoma,  points  to  a  bright  new  pros- 
perity throtigh  the  development  of  the  State's 
vast  natural  resources  ) 

I  By   Malvlna  Stephenson) 

WAiHiNCTOK.  June  21.— A  »1. 000.000  build- 
ing pri-vgram  at  the  petroleum  experiment 
station  in  B&rtlesville  is  being  sought  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  construction  sdiedule  would  run  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  The  first  new  unit 
probably  would  be  devoted  to  engineering 
and  physical  science  research,  which  had 
been  planned  with  the  original  building  In 
1937  but  was  dropped  due  to  rising  construc- 
tion costs. 

"In  the  elapsed  12  years,  the  need  for  a 
building  of  this  type,  as  well  as  other  facili- 
ties, has  become  far  more  acute,"  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  reports  today. 

Two  apecial  projects  are  recommended  by 
the  Bureau.  One  study  would  deal  with  the 
radioisotopes  as  tracers  for  the  movement  of 
sub8.urlace  waters.  Any  tracer  that  can  be 
added  to  water  at  Injection  wells  and  posi- 
tively Identified  at  producing  wells  would 
be  a  boon  to  reservoir  engineering  and  re- 
covery methods. 

The  second  proposal  calls  for  the  estal>- 
U&hment  of  an  experimental  oil  mine,  proba- 
bly In  Oklahoma.  On-the-spot  studies 
within  an  actual  oil  reservoir  would  pro- 
vide much  new  valuable  Information  on  pro- 
duction problems  Impossible  to  learn  in  a 
laboratory  or  on  fluid  studies  from  the  sur- 
face. 

This  research  would  be  an  Important  part 
of  the  Bureau's  general  program  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Nation.  Operating  in  Oklahoma  for  nearly 
4  decades,  the  Bureau  has  given  much  aid 
to  the  advancement  of  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal 
industries. 

The  major  objective  of  the  oil  and  gas 
program  in  Oklahoma  Is  to  Improve  methods 
of  recovery  and  Increase  the  use  of  these 
natural  resources  and  their  products.  These 
activities  are  centered  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Bartlesvllle. 

The  early  conservation  activities  of  the 
Bureau  attracted  favorable  attention.  Of- 
ficials assisted  with  the  drafting  of  legisU- 
tion  in  1915  which  brought  to  Oklahoma 
tbe  first  oil  and  gas  conservation  act  placed 
In  the  statutes  of  any  State. 

Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  no 
more  than  one-half  of  the  oil  contained  in 
Oklahoma  petroleum  reservoirs  can  be  re- 
covered economically  by  known  methods  of 
production.  Research  into  secondary  recov- 
ery methods  Is  therefore  of  primary  concern 
to  the  State.  With  this  in  mind.  Bureau 
engineers  are  now  making  numerous 
studies  en  hew  to  bring  up  stripper  wells  to 
new  production  totals. 

The  Bureau  operates  a  practical  research 
program  In  Oklahoma  compiling  compre- 
hensive data  on  crude  oil  and  Its  products. 
Over  1,000  analyses  of  crude  oils  produced  In 
Oklahoma  alone  have  been  published.  Ex- 
periments are  also  being  made  on  the  re- 
quirements for  dlesel  and  Jet  fuels.  The 
quality  of  gasoline  on  the  mtu-ket  Is  recorded 
and  published. 

Covering  all  important  minerals.  tlM 
Bureau  has  concentrated  on  coal  resources, 
looking  to  better  utilisation  and  conserva- 
tion. Investigation  of  new  deposiu  of  £lno 
and  lead. 

The  relationships  between  mineral  and 
water  resources  will  be  stressed  In  the  up- 
coming snivels.    Efloru  will  be  made  to  pre- 


vent the  flooding  of  valuable  mineral  deposits 
from  the  big  dams.  The  need  for  power 
and  water  supplies  will  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  potential  mineral  developments.  No 
longer  are  there  any  Isolated  progrims. 

SHI  and  water  and  minerals — C'klahoma's 
great  natural  resources — will  be  s  udied  and 
ir.apped  In  one  big  plan  sponsored  by  all  the 
State  and  local  agencies  Involvec  .  This  Is 
the  new  scientific  "one- package'  approach 
Instead  of  the  piece-meal  hit-aml-miss  op- 
eration which  has  unfolded  In  the  past. 

The  so-called  "one-package"  program  will 
be  wrapped  up  by  the  Interngency  committee 
In  the  forthcoming  comprehenslvt  survey  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  Co  igress  will 
carry  the  ball  from  there,  filling  n  the  ad- 
ditional needed  projects,  and  the  Oklahoma 
development  program  will  grow  Into  a  first 
class  boom,  opening  the  way  for  permanent 
business  and  industrial  prosperity 

Enthusiastic  sponsors  estimate  tiat  we  will 
begin  to  get  the  big  Job  done  in  unolher  10 
years.  Otherwise.  It  might  havr  been  50. 
or  maybe  never. 


The  Genocide  CooTcntion — II  Won't  B« 
Stopped  in  Peacetime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTnJD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "It  Won't  Be 
Stopped  in  Peacetime." 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Th«    Gxmocioe    Cokvintion— It    Won't    Be 
Stopped  in  Peacetimi 

Supporters  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
point  to  article  1  to  boUter  the  r  argument 
that  this  treaty  is  necessary  to  :)revent  and 
to  punish  Grenoclde  whether  committed  in 
time  of  peace  or  In  time  of  war. 

There  Is  already  precedent  for  punishment 
of  Genocide  In  time  of  war  or  aggression.  At 
the  Moscow  conference  in  1943  a  declara- 
tion on  German  atrocities  was  Jdntly  Issued 
on  October  30  by  the  Oovernmenta  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  statement  declared  that  "German  of- 
ficers and  men  and  members  of  the  Nazi 
Party,  who  have  been  responsible  for,  or  have 
taken  a  consenting  part  In  atrocities,  massa- 
crea,  and  executions"  in  the  countries  over- 
run by  German  forces  "will  be  sent  back  to 
the  countries  In  which  their  abominable 
deeds  were  done  In  order  that  they  may  be 
Judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  these  liberated  countries  and  of  the  free 
governments  which  will  be  created  therein." 

Pursuant  to  the  Moscow  agreement,  the 
three  governments  were  Joined  by  France 
In  signing  the  London  agreement  on  August 
8.  1945.  This  a<;reement  established  an  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
war  criminals  whose  offenses  had  no  particu- 
lar geographical  location.  Subsequently. 
Greece,  Denmark,  Yugoslavl.i.  the  Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Belgium, 
Ethiopia.  Australia.  Honduras,  Norway.  Pan- 
ama, Luxemburg.  Hi'itl.  New  Zealand.  India, 
Veneruela.  Uruguay,  and  Pararuay  adhered 
to  tM«  ai^reement  as  mem  jer^  of  the  United 
Nations.  * 


This  set  the  stage  for  the  now-famed 
Nuremberg  trials. 

Oa  April  12,  1949,  the  Associated  PrcM 
carried  a  dispatch  from  Nuremberg  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  United  States  war  crimes  court  an- 
nounced Tuesday  the  conviction  of  14  former 
Nazi  government  officials  of  crimes  against 
humanity  In  the  murder  of  6,000,000  Jews. 

"All  the  14,  the  court  held,  helped  Hitler 
carry  out  history's  most  systematic  program 
of  race  extermination." 

No  furiher  authority  for  trying  persons  for 
gencclde  during  wartime  or  aggression  need 
be  Instituted. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  in 
order  to  try  those  Nazis  for  genocide  they 
must  first  have  had  to  lose  the  war,  and  they 
must  next  have  had  to  be  captured. 

In  cases  of  genocide  In  peacetime,  there  is 
no  precedent  for  trials,  nor  Is  any  method 
provided  In  the  suggested  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, until  a  criminal  chamber  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  is  set  up. 

The  only  method  of  trial  at  present  is  trial 
in  courts  of  the  nationals  accused. 

Dees  anyone  think  that  Hitler's  courts 
would  have  tried  any  of  Hitler's  underlings 
for  Hitler's  program  of  genocide  practiced  in 
Germany  In  peacetime  against  Germans? 

The  question  answers  Itself. 

How  else  Is  gencclde  to  be  prevented,  or 
punished.  In  peacetime,  then,  except  by  ag- 
greslve  force  which,  if  resisted,  means  war 
in  the  ultimate  analysis? 

As  a  matter  of  historic  record,  Hitler  him- 
self enslaved  Czechoslovakia  on  a  pretext  of 
"genocide";  he  claimed  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
man minority  was  be'mg  persecuted  by  the 
Czechs.  That  claim  of  genocide  was  the 
basis  fcr  his  first  aggression  which  finally 
flamed  Into  World  War  II. 

There  Is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  as- 
sumption that  the  proposed  Genocide  Con- 
vention will  ever  prevent  genocide  In  peace- 
time, and  to  punish  peacetime  genocide 
means  war. 


Development  of  Resources  of  Okla- 
homa— Water  Precious  as  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

OF  OKHHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  article, 
which  is  entitled  "Water  Precious  as  Oil 
to  State  Development,"  was  written  by 
Malvlna  Stephenson  and  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Looks  Ahcad — Watzr  Phecious  as 

Oil  to  State  Dr."tLCPMENT 

(By  Malvlna  Stephenson) 

Washington,  June  20.— Water  hts  come  to 
be  as  precious  as  gold  and  oil,  according  to 
those  who  are  planning  an  Oklahoma  future 
keyed  to  business  and  industrial  prosperity. 

Virtually  every  major  project  Involved  in 
the  Oklahoma  development  program  has  some 
connection  with  water.  Irrigation,  power 
generation,  navigation,  muniripal  systems- 
all  depend  on  the  control  of  water. 


Long  ago.  the  planners  and  the  builders 
learned  that  water  is  not  aomething  to  ba 
used  up  on  a  hlt-or-mlsa  bafis,  whenever  and 
wherever  It  can  be  found.  For  many  years 
In  Coahoma,  studies  of  supply  and  demand 
have  been  extended  and  coordinated,  until 
today,  the  Federal  Government  is  launching 
on  a  basin-wide  survey  of  the  entire  Arkan- 
sas and  Red  Rivers. 

In  1945,  the  Oklahoma  planning  and  re- 
sources board,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Don  McBrlde,  took  the  lead  in  compiling  aU 
the  available  water  data  in  one  booklet  en- 
titled "Oklahoma  Water."  That  represented 
a  good  start  on  the  long-i-ange  mammoth 
Job.  and,  currently,  another  Important  Joint 
project  again  has  been  Initiated  by  the  board. 
This  also  combines  the  efloria  of  the  various 
State  and  Federal  agencies  which  have  valu- 
able Information  on  Oklahijma's  water  re- 
sources. 

Such  information  ultimately  can  form  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  State-spon- 
sored "water  use"  plan  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  report.  This  type  of 
plan  would  recognize  the  needs  of  all  areas 
and  Interests  concerned  and  provide  for 
assignment  of  stream  flows  to  satisfy  those 
needs. 

With  the  plan  established,  then  a  general 
agreement  would  be  sought  to  put  Into  opera- 
tion the  prescribed  division  of  the  waters. 

This  would  call  for  Joint  action  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  nelghlwrlng  States 
and  the  various  Federal  bureaus  such  as  soli 
conservation  service,  corps  of  engineers. 
Southwest  Power  Administration,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  organized  ac- 
tivity growing  out  of  the  recentl"  authorized 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Bed  Rivers  probably  will  bring  this  restilt. 

The  most  Important  fact-finding  Federal 
agency  collecting  and  distributing  informa- 
tion on  water  resources  is  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  It  has  worked  closely 
In  Oklahoma  with  the  State  geological  stir- 
vey  and  other  agencies  who  have  water  in- 
lormation  available.  The  water  resources 
division  of  the  United  States  survey  operates 
through  its  surface  water,  ground  water,  and 
quality  of  water  branches. 

Surface  waters,  of  course,  have  varied  uses 
In  Oklahoma,  but,  a  currently  critical  de- 
mand comes  from  the  mimlclpal  systems 
which  must  depend  on  this  source  almost  en- 
tirely. There  are  now  105  stream  gaging 
stations  to  measure  surface  waters.  The 
$86,000  annual  budget  is  considered  fairly 
adequate  for  the  major  streams,  but  at  least 
25  new  stations  are  said  to  be  "urgently 
needed"  for  the  smaller  streams. 

Adequate  ground-water  records  also  are 
essential.  Practically  all  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  small  towns  depend  on  ground- 
water supplies.  An  increasing  number  of 
irrigation  projects  draw  on  water  before  the 
surface,  and  Oklahoma  industry  is  a  heavy 
user  of  this  source. 

According  to  the  Interior  report,  the  pro- 
gram of  ground  water  Investigations  In  Okla- 
homa shotild  be  continued  and  expanded  to 
include  comprehensive  studies  of  all  the 
more  Important  grotmd  water  reservoirs  in 
the  State.  A  program  to  meet  the  "minimum 
needs"  of  the  Immediate  future  would  re- 
quire an  annual  budget  of  about  S75.000  or 
an  Increase  of  150  percent  over  the  present 
program. 

A  record  of  the  "quality  of  water"  is 
equally  important.  Many  Oltlahoma  waters 
are  highly  mineralized  due  to  natural  con- 
difions.  and  many  of  the  waters  have  been 
polluted  by  oil  field  brines,  sewage  disposal 
and  mining  and  Industrial  wastes. 

A  future  program  for  investigating  the 
chemical  quality  of  waters  should  provide 
for  continuous  dally  sampling  at  20  or  more 
stations  on  major  streams  in  the  State.  Eacli 
river  basin  in  Oklahoma  could  be  worked 
thoroughly  for  a  few  years,  until  all  are 
covered  and  recorded.  The  county-by-ccunty 
inventory  should  be  continued  until  it  is 


complete,  according  to  the  Interior  recom- 
mendation. 

Topographic  mapping  portraying  the  nat- 
ural and  man-made  features  Upon  the  land 
surface  is  another  function  of  the  geological 
survey.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  State  is  coverefl  by  adequate 
maps,  and  for  another  7  perc^t,  maps  are 
In  progress. 

Plans  for  1950  fiscal  3rear  call  for  the  initia- 
tion of  work  on  300.000  acres  in  the  Blnger- 
Fort  Cobb  area,  and  another  800.000  acres 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ninnekah  and  Marlow.  A 
440 ,000- acre  project  is  set  in  the  area  along 
the  Red  River  from  the  Arkansas  border  west 
to  Hugo. 

The  far-reaching  inventory  of  water  re- 
sources obviously  is  a  long  expensive  Job.  The 
planning  to  divide  up  the  waters  means  end- 
less efforts,  and  the  ultimate  agreement  wilt 
require  more  time  and  patience.  It  is  in 
reality  a  never-ending  job.  but  it  is  essential 
to  Oklahoma's  future.  Apparently,  we  are 
on  the  way. 


The  Late  Honorable  Fraacu  D.  McGaref 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP  IfkW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27. 1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  insert  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Broddyn 
Eagle — a  tribute  to  our  late  Surrogate 
Francis  D.  McGarey.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
to  the  community,  but  we  accept  the  will 
of  God  and  pray  that  He  will  send  Hla 
blessings  to  his  widow  and  to  his  children 
to  carry  on: 

Death  of  StnoocATi  McGawct  a  GaiAT  Los*  TO 
BoaouGH 

Brooklyn  loses  one  of  its  outstanding  dti- 
rens  through  the  death  of  Surrogate  Francis 
D.  McGarey  after  a  protracted  illness. 

Few  men  achieve  leadership  In  so  many 
fields.  Perhaps  he  has  been  thought  of  first 
in  his  official  capacity  as  surrogate  of  Kings 
County  in  the  so-called  widows  and  orphans 
court  where  the  handling  of  contested  wills 
was  one  of  his  principal  duties.  Since  1943 
be  had  served  there  and  prior  to  that  for  3 
years  on  the  supreme  court  bench.  He  was  a 
fine  Judge,  respected  by  all  who  had  any 
contact  with  blm. 

It  was  the  social  problems  of  bis  fellow 
Brooklynltes  that  were  closest  to  his  heart. 
Many  of  the  cases  in  surrogate's  court  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  take  practical  steps 
In  matters  of  that  kind.  But  be  made  this 
general  subject  his  chief  outside  Interest. 
For  a  long  period  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  wor Iters  in  the  work  of  the  Brooklyn 
Coimcil  of  Social  Planning,  serving  as  lU 
president  for  3  years.  During  that  period 
he  was  active  in  a  significant  ezp^lment  in 
mobilizing  community  resources  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This 
was  conducted  In  an  area  covering  parts  of 
Brownsville,  Ocean  mil.  and  East  New  York. 

This  sort  of  interest  naturally  led  him  into 
the  field  of  raising  funds  for  charitable  and 
social-service  purposes.  He  was  chairman  of 
several  Red  Cross  drives  in  Brooklyn.  Ha 
was  president  in  1925  of  the  Emerald  Asso- 
ciation which  raises  funds  for  Catholic  or- 
phanages. These  activities  were  foUowed  by 
his  choice  as  general  chairman  of  the  bish- 
op's lay  committee  for  charity  in  the  Cath- 
olic diocese  of  Brooitlyn. 
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"Hito.  erf  cotir«e.  wa*  fsp«-lAlly  cli-ef  to  his 
heart.  ft.T  Sum^w?  Mc<»arev  »•»  one  of 
the  moat  devot^l  Catholic  laymen  In  thf 
borough.  Marv  dlstincUons  cjun«  to  him 
through  his  d.arch  actlritlM.  mcwt  not«ble 
beine  hi.«  .  ;^  :;  'nier.t  by  Pripe  Plvi«  XII  as  a 
memtxT  -  '.  ihr  Kr.'.ehr*  of  Malta  and  later  of 
th«  lque«u-i*n  OrctT  ci  the  HoIt  Sepulchre 
w^.-h  w.a5  e5;->«-i.i  V  ;-.  rfcugnitJon  of  his 
vork  tn  the  charitable  field. 

In  a  lUe  so  full  only  the  hlghlltrhta  csn 
be  mentlooed  here,  amonf;  which  was  his 
service  in  the  Army  In  World  War  I  from 
whlcJi  be  eraerited  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
anv.  Prcon  the  time  be  be^ran  to  practice 
law  he  tock  an  interest  In  pclitics  and  served 
in  many  less  important  posts  In  his  enrller 
rears  A  native  of  Williamsburg  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  the  late  Prank  V.  Kelly  and 
during  the  latter 's  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Brooklyn  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal adTisers.  a  relationship  which  c>M)tln- 
ued  under  the  leadership  of  Borough  Presi- 
dent Jv  hn  Cashmore.  who  was  also  an  old 
perv^n.al  friend 

Surri-c.ite  McOsrer  was  a  man  of  unusual 
capacity  and  complete  integrity.  He  was 
faithful  to  every  trust.  One  of  his  ouutaad- 
Inc  characteristics  was  his  deep  sense  cf  civic 
respi->nslbility.  It  Is  indeed  tragic  that  he 
has  been  cut  down  In  the  prime  of  life  when 
he  could  h&ve  continued  for  many  years  his 
Taned  services  to  the  community  he  loved. 


TW  GcBoctic  CoBTentioii — Shall  We 
Face  Forcifn  Jvdfes? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or  nnoAMA 
ni  THE  8EMATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  <leffi$lative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  r>,  1950 

Mr  JENNER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "The  Genocide 
Convention — Shall  We  Face  Foreign 
Judges?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Twt  Okxocidx  CoHvnrncw — Shaix  We  Fscx 

POUICM  JlTDCZS? 

The  Genocide  Convention  which  President 
Trunum  has  sent  to  the  Senate  with  a  re- 
quest t^t  It  be  rallied  as  a  ueaty  is  the 
fir«t  step  In  a  plan  to  give  a  criminal  cham- 
ber of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Jurisdiction  over  every  Amencan  from  the 
President  on  down. 

The  end  result  of  the  plan  will  be  trans- 
portation overseas  of  Americans  for  trials 
before  foreign  Judges,  prosecuted  by  foreign 
prosecutors. 

Article  IV  reads:  Tersons  oommltting 
genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acta  enumerated 
In  article  in  shall  be  punished,  whether  they 
are  constitutionally  responsible  rulers,  pub- 
lic ofOnals  or  private  Individuals." 

Article  V  obligate*  t-ach  country  which 
signs  the  treaty  to  enact  legislation  to  make 
the  treaty  effective,  and  provide  punishment 
lor  Tlolations.  This  puts  teeth  into  the 
treaty  until  the  criminal  chamber  U  set  up 
to  take  oTrr  all  genocide  cases 

Article  VI  lay^  the  ground  work  lor  the 
criminal   chamber.     It  states: 

Teraooa  charged  with  genocide  or  any 
of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  in 
•hall  be  tried  by  a  competent  trlkun&l  of  the 
state  ta  the  territory  of  which  the  act  wua 


cmmlTted  or  by  such  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
srxTt  to  those  contracting  parties  which 
shall  have  accepted  Its  Jurisdiction  " 

Article  VII  provides  for  extradition  of  the 
accu.-cd.     It  reads: 

"Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as  po- 
litical crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 
The  contracting  parties  pledi?e  themselves  In 
such  cases  to  grant  extradition  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force." 

If  the  Senate  ratlOea  this  treaty.  It  means 
that  It  will  have  agreed  to  set  up  machinery 
for  extradition  of  Americans  accused  of  gen- 
(xrsde  committed  abroad.  If  we  accede  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  chamber,  our 
Senate  will  have  agreed  to  ship  Americans 
overseas  for  acts  committed  possibly  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  genocide  convention  which  was  voted 
fsvorably  by  our  United  Nations  representa- 
tives on  December  9.  194*.  contains  three 
parts.  Annex  A.  the  subject  of  these  edito- 
rials, defines  genocide  and  prescribes  pro- 
cedure. Annex  C  recommends  extension  of 
its  provisions  to  dependent  territories,  such 
as  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Annex  B  Is  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly,  considering  that 
the  discussion  of  the  convention  on  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  genocide,  has 
raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  and 
possibility  of  having  persons  charged  with 
genocide  tried  by  a  competent  international 
tribunal. 

"Considering  that.  In  the  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  International  community, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  need  of  an  Inter- 
national Judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain crimes  under  International  law. 

"Invites  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  desirability  and  possibility 
of  establishing  an  Internatlunal  Judicial  or- 
gan for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
genocide  or  other  crimes  over  which  Juris- 
diction will  be  conferred  upon  that  organ  by 
international  conventions, 

■Requests  the  International  Law  Com- 
mlfsion  in  carrying  out  this  task  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
criminal  chamber  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice." 

The  Genocide  Convention  as  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Truman  does  not  in- 
clude this  plan  for  a  criminal  chamber  to 
try  Americans  accused  of  genocide.  As  far 
as  examination  of  the  document  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  asked  to  ratify  Is  concerned. 
Annex  B  doesn't  yet  exist.  Only  those  who 
have  gone,  or  who  will  go  thoroughly  into 
this  question  can  know  what  is  planned. 

But  tlie  State  Department  knows  about  It, 
and  Is  on  record  as  favoring  It.  At  the  sixth 
committee  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  held  at  Paris  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1948,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive said: 

"The  United  States  delegation  Intended,  at 
a  later  stage,  to  show  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lithment  of  an  appropriate  international 
tribunal." 

This  statement  is  in  the  records  of  the 
third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  part 
1,  page  103. 

No  wonder  Carl  B.  Rix.  of  Milwaukee, 
member  of  the  bar  association's  committee 
studying  these  questions  so  vital  to  the 
American  Judicial  system  and  oiir  Bill  of 
Rl^hu  could  ask.  In  au  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law; 

"The  paucity  of  discussion  of  these  con- 
stitutional features  Is  dlflicult  to  undersUnd. 
Is  It  possible  that  discussion  would  not  com- 
port with  propaganda?" 

And  no  wonder  Alfred  J  Schweppe.  of 
Seattle,  ciiairman  of  the  committee,  testified 
before  the  Senau  Porelgn  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee that — 

•The  ultimate  objective  of  proponenu  cS 
tlie  Genocide  Convention  Is  to  submit  Amer- 


ican citizens  to  trial  by  an  International 
court  on  account  of  having,  for  example.  In- 
flicted "mental  harm'  on  a  'national,  ethnl« 
cal.  racial,  or  religious  group.'  *• 


Korea :  Vktinn  of  Yalta  Conspiracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
a  review  of  events  relating  to  Korea  and 
prepared  by  a  staff  writer  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  appearing  in  the 
June  26  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  crisis  in 
Korea  had  its  inception  in  that  con- 
spiracy between  Stalin,  Churchill,  and 
Roojevelt  at  Yalta  in  February  of  1945. 
And  that  nefarious  agreement  has  never 
been  approved  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try oflacialJy.  While  we  professed  great 
interest  in  a  free  Korea  our  acts  belied 
our  work  and  we  sold  her  down  the  river 
by  the  establishment  of  a  dividing  line 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Any  ofB- 
clal  or  oflBcer,  civil  or  military,  who  had 
a  part  in  this  sell-out.  should  be  im- 
peached or  fired  at  once.  The  American 
people  and  the  Koreans  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  these  incompetents  for  5  year* 
and  we  have  had  enough. 

The  HEHMrr  Kingdom 

Korea,  storied  hermit  kingdom  of  the  Far 
East,  with  a  recorded  history  dating  back 
to  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  long  has  been 
a  prize  sought  through  warfare. 

Two  Russo-Japanese  wars  In  modern  times 
(1894-1895  and  1904-:905i  have  been  fought 
for  Korea.  Japan,  victorious,  annexed  the 
peninsula  on  August  23.  1910,  thus  securing 
control  of  what  It  called,  and  Is  still  consid- 
ered, a  strategic  dagger  pointed  at  her 
(Japans)  heart. 

On  December  1,  1943,  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  China  declared  at  the 
Cairo  conference  that  one  of  their  World  War 
II  alms  was  Korean  independence.  Russia 
subscribed  to  this  pledge  at  Potsdam  in  July 
1945. 

Meanwhile  at  Yalta,  In  February  1945, 
secret  military  plans  are  now  understood  to 
have  been  made  for  Russia  to  capture  North 
Korea  (when  the  Soviet  Union  entered  the 
war)  and  the  United  States  the  south  pcM'- 
tion,  each  stopping  at  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel of  latitude. 

After  Japan's  surrender.  American  and 
Russian  troops  occupied  their  halves,  dis- 
armed the  Japanese  army  there,  and  sought 
to  establish  an  all-Korean  government  un- 
der military  supervision. 

But  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  this  proved 
easier  to  proclaim  as  an  objective  than  to 
establish  In  fact. 

The  arbitrary  division  along  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  has  hurt  both  halves  of  the 
country  since  It  built  an  unsurmountable 
wall  between  the  predominantly  agricultural 
south  and  the  industrial  north.  T^o-thlrds 
of  the  population  have  betn  living  in  the 
formerly  United  States  occupied  part,  one- 
third  In  the  northern  part. 

It  looked  to  the  West  as  If  Russia  were 
attempting  to  obtain  Communist  control. 
Negotiations   led   to   a  deadlock   which   the 
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United  Slates  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  In  September  1947. 

The  UN  sent  a  commission  to  Korea. 
Barred  from  the  northern  half.  It  conducted 
elections  In  the  couth  on  May  10,  1948,  for  a 
National  Astembly,  which  proclaimed  itcelf 
the  government  of  all  Korea  on  August  15, 
1948.  It  was  so  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  most  of  the  non-Russian  world. 

The  Russian  half  of  Korea  cct  up  a  Peoples 
Democratic  Republic  at  Pyongyang,  also 
claiming  authority  over  all  the  country's 
85.0C0  square  miles  and  30.000,000  people. 

Moscow  announced  It  had  withdrawn  Its 
troof>s  In  December  1918,  but  the  West  said 
Rucsia  left  a  well-armed,  Russian-trained 
army  of  Koreans.  The  United  States  with- 
drew Us  forces  In  January  1949,  except  for  a 
military  advisory  group*.  New  clvUlan  elec- 
tions under  UN  observation  were  held  May 
30,  1950. 

At  4  a.  m.  June  25.  Korean  time  (3  p.  m. 
June  24,  e.  d.  t.),  according  to  the  South 
Korean  Government,  North  Korean  troops 
attacl:cd  across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
The  North  Koreans  charged  that  the  first 
move  was  in  the  other  direction. 

The  UN  Security  Council,  in  emergency 
Bes.slon  at  Lake  Success,  adjudged  the  North 
Koreans  the  aggrefsors  and  ordered  a  cease 
fire  at  5:30  p.  m.  June  25  (e.  d.  t.). 


The  G^cocide  Convention — Comments  by 
Various  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27  *  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  comments  of 
various  leaders  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  genocide  convention. 

Th3re  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re:crd,  as  follows: 

What  LE.\DEas  H.^vE  Said  About  This  States 
Editorial  Sef.ies 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hutcheson,  Jr ,  senior 
Judge,  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals: 

"I  Tczdi  the  proposed  editorials,  not  casu- 
ally, but  with  most  critical  eye.  I  have  no 
Bugiesticn  for  change.  I  find  them  alto- 
gether commendable.  Clearly,  fairly,  and 
forcerully  written,  I  think  they  carry  their 
cause  with  them  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
any  unprejudiced  person  who  will  really  read 
ihem." 

Hon.  Orle  L.  Phillips,  senior  Judge,  tenth 
circuit  court  of  appeals: 

"I  have  read  with  great  Interest  your  pro- 
posed edltcrials  on  the  genocide  conven- 
tion. I  believe  they  are  accurate  In  every 
particular.  I  am  glad  yru  are  going  to  send 
the  editorials  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
They  need  to  hear  from  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve tl:at  in  our  desire  to  help  other  peoples 
vre  shculd  not  sacrifice  cither  our  national 
or  State  sovereignties  or  destroy  the  safe- 
guards with  which  under  our  constitutional 
tystem  we  have  surrounded  cur  citizens. 
You  are  rendering  a  great  public  service  and 
I  commend  you. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Powell,  Atlanta,  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  committee  on 
peace  and  law  through  the  United  Nations: 

"You  are  proposing  a  valuable  piece  of 
work  In  acquainting  the  American  people 
with  wliat  Li  really  involved  in  tiie  attempts 


c?  the  State  Dep::rtment  to  conuntt  this 
country  to  this  pact  and  others  of  a  slmUar 
nature." 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Schweppe.  Seattle,  Wash., 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Law  through  the  United  Nations.  American 
Bar  Association: 

"May  I  say,  at  the  cutset,  that  you  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  In  these  proposed  edi- 
torials. You  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
and  d33erve  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the 
United  States  Senate  but  of  the  country." 

Frank  E.  Holman,  Seattle.  Wash.,  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

"I  have  examined  your  series  of  proposed 
editorials  discussing  the  genocide  conven- 
tion. First  of  all  let  me  say  that  you  are 
again  rendering  a  distinct  public  service  In 
presenting  the  dangers  involved  in  the  rati- 
fication of  this  convention." 

Mr.  George  A.  Finch.  Wafhington,  D.  C, 
editor  In  chief,  American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law: 

"I  have  read  your  series  of  editorials  and 
congiatulate  you  upon  your  grasp  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  so-callad  genocide  con- 
vention. It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  well 
covered  the  main  points  Involved." 

Carl  B.  Rlx,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  former  presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

"You  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  and  ycur 
help  Is  invaluable.  I  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  spur  the  editorial  writers  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  realization  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  us." 


CoCi^etitive  Position  of  Small  Busuess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  NEW  JERoET 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  G3n- 
eral  Services  Administrator  Larson  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  that  it  is  now  firmly 
settled  administration  policy  to  foster 
and  favor  the  competitive  position  of 
small -business  units  in  every  industrj'. 
The  experience  of  a  small-business  firm 
in  my  area  substantiates  Mr.  Larsons 
testimony.  The  Utility  Electronics  Co., 
of  Newark,  has  conclusively  proved  that 
small  business  can  do  business  with  the 
Government  and  come  out  v.'ith  a  very 
handy  profit.  Mr,  Harry  Hirsch,  38- 
year-old  president  of  Utility  Electronics 
Corp.,  has  built  a  business  doing  a 
$3,000,000  annual  volume,  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  Government  contracts.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Hirsch's  experience  will 
be  of  interest  to  small  manufacturers 
everywhere,  and  I  am  therefore  inserting 
below  an  article  on  him  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  Sunday.  May 
11.  1950: 

His  Low  Bids  Win 

Long  before  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Jack  Steele  broke  his  prize-winning  story 
about  Five  Percenters  It  was  supposed  that 
a  small  manufacturer  couldn't  do  business 
with  the  Government  and  make  money — If 
he  could  even  land  a  contract.  Last  summer 
when  comparatively  small  Utility  Electronics 
Corp.,  of  Newark,  got  a  big  contract  for  Signal 
Corps  equipment  after  submitting  the  low 
bid.  a  national  business  magazine  predicted 
dourly  that  the  outfit  would  positively  lose 
its  shirt  working  at  such  prices.  Last  week. 
witli  350  men  working  on  rush  orders,  PresU 


dent  Harry  Hirsch  was  ready  to  reveal  how  be 
bad  defied  the  predictions  of  the  pessimistic 
experts. 

Utility  Electronics  was  reorganized  in  1948 
solely  to  work  on  Government  contracts. 
Such  work  shouldn't  be  a  sideline  of  another 
production  Job,  Hirsch  believed,  for  then 
overhead  charges  creep  Into  bid  prices.  In 
1947  the  firm  had  an  annual  business  of  $50.- 
OCO.  The  next  year  it  was  9300.000.  Last  year 
It  was  91.700.000  and  this  year  will  be  well 
over  $3,000,000.  Net  worth  has  Increased 
from  $16,0C0  In  May  1948  to  a  neat  f  101. GOO 
as  of  last  December  with  a  $45,000  tax  re- 
serve.   Personnel  has  Jumped  from  10  to  350. 

Never  has  an  agent  been  used  In  negotiat- 
ing contracts.  Observers  are  stationed  at 
the  Signal  Force  purchasing  olBce  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Bureau  of  Ships  In  Washington,  and 
the  Air  Force  purchasing  office  in  Dayton. 
They  watch  "invitations  to  bid"  and  notify 
their  boss.  Uncle  Sam  takes  to  the  plan — 
having  saved  as  much  as  $200  on  a  single 
Item  of  equipment  through  Mr.  Hirsch 's  low 
bids. 

Nothing  to  It,  shrugged  the  38-year-old  Mr. 
Hirsch.  "Anybody  can  set  up  the  same  way— 
and  Just  watch  for  the  Government's  Invita- 
tions to  bid." 


Planning  for  a  $300,000,000,000 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEin-ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  full  and  careful  analysis  of  the 
administration's  plan  for  an  exjianding 
economy  by  one  of  the  plan's  principal 
architects,  Leon  Keyserling.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  protecting  and  extending  our 
prosperity.  The  article,  titled  "Plan- 
ning for  a  $300,000,000,000  Economy,"  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
magazine.  June  18. 

Planning  for  a  $300,000,000,000  Economy — 
A  Steadily  Rising  Prosperity  Is  V/ithin 
THE  Nation's  Reach,  Me.  Keyseeunc  Says 

(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 
Washington. — Toward  the  war's  end.  many 
people  worried  about  8,000.000  unemployed 
by  1946.  Then,  for  2  years,  they  worried 
about  Inflation.  Last  year,  they  worried  that 
the  recession  would  deepen  Into  depression. 
Now,  In  1950.  they  are  worrying  again  about 
Inflation.  It  Is  high  time  that,  as  a  Nation, 
we  start  worrying  less  and  thinking  more. 
In  domestic  affairs  no  less  than  Interna- 
tional, a  perpetual  state  of  Jitters  could 
shake  us  down  to  the  size  of  possible  enemies. 
We  have  cur  share  of  problems.  But  If  we 
take  confidnce  In  our  strength,  reinforce  the 
points  of  weakness,  and  achieve  anything 
near  our  potential,  we  can  become  invul- 
nemble  to  shock  from  within  or  without. 

Most  other  economies  now  suffer  from  one 
or  more  of  these  grave  llabUitles:  declmatioa 
by  war;  excessive  population  In  relation  to 
resources;  generations  or  centuries  of  lag  In 
industrialization;  revolutionary  changes  In 
their  world  trade;  systems  which  reduce  in- 
ventiveness by  stifling  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  expression.  Yet  many  of  these  countries 
have  made  remarkable  strides  in  production, 
the  l»el8  of  economic  strength.    WltU  none 
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of  U>e«e  terrtnc  handicaps,  our  t*«k  te  tar 
easttr      It  U  t.'  uTotd  «rtou»  ecoaam\c  In- 

BtAbliny.  and  thui  to  enioy  fairly  continu- 
ously the  rising  »tandard»  of  lUlng  which  our 
tr*tnendou«  t^chnolopy  and  resources  permit. 
We  should  approach  this  Job  in  the  hlfh 
spirit  that  the  record  warrants.     Eren  dur- 
ing the  postwar  inflation  and  the  aequentlal 
recession,   this  writer   malntAlned  that   any 
short-run  Interruption  of  the  upward  trend 
of    economic    activity    would    be    brief    and 
moderate       The     minority     who    originally 
Bhared  thU  Tlew  has  been  converted  Into  » 
majority  by  events     Pot  the  second  quarter 
of    1950.   the  annual  rate   of   our  total   na- 
tltxjal  output  Is  estimated  at  nearly  »«».- 
C-OO.OOO.OOO.   an   all-time   poetwar   peak   con- 
trasted   with    about    262  000,000.000    In    the 
hlehest  quarter  of  1948.  and  about  leOOOO.- 
000.000  m  1939  (all  measured  In  1949  prlcea 
to  make  the  comparisons  reallsticl .     Unem- 
ployment has  dropped  by  about  half  a  mil- 
lion m  each  of  the  last  3  months,  and  stood 
'.t    about    S.000.000    In    May.     Employment 
U   now  more  th&ii  a  million  higher  than  a 
year  ago     While  dcme  prices  are  rising,  repe- 
tition of  the  Inflationary  spiral  which  pro- 
duced the  downturn  cf   1949  aeems  highly 
-UnUkely.      Prosi>erlty    appears    to    be    on    a 
more  stable  footing. 

It  wUl  soon  be  a  decade  since  we  entered 
the  war  and  5  years  since  It  ended.  Draw- 
ing tapon  tills  varied  experience,  what  can 
oiif  economy  accomplish  over  the  next  5  or 
10  yeara?  What  obstacles  exist?  Can  we 
remove  these  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  man- 
•(•ab^e  proportions? 

First  cf  all.  what  is  otir  potential  for  eco- 
nonlc  growth?  All  of  the  new  or  better  things 
to  which  we  may  aspire  can  be  attained  only 
If  we  produce  more.  We  must  bear  always 
in  mind  that  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It  too.  But  we  ahould  also  appreciate 
how  large  a  c&ke  we  tan  bake  before  we  go 
on  a  starvation  diet  and  weaken  ourselves  by 
defeatt&m. 

1.  Output  per  man-bour  (measured  in  con- 
itar.t  dollars*  increased  about  22  percent 
from  19C9  to  1939.  By  1945.  It  was  13  percent 
abore  1939.  arid  tentative  estimates  Indicate 
that  it  Is  now  running  abfjut  13  percent 
above  the  1945  level.  Thus  the  gain  during 
the  recent  postwar  years  has  been  about  2', 
percent  per  year  (compounded),  compared 
with  about  2.1  percent  in  the  prewar  decade. 
And  we  are  just  beginning  to  benelit  by 
Tact  postwar  improvements  In  plant  and 
equipment.  It  U  cor,^rvatlvely  estimated 
that  output  per  man-hour  can  further  in- 
creaae  about  13  percent  by  1955.  and  about 
28  percent  by  1950 — an  average  Increase  of 
about  3^  percent  per  year  during  the  next 
decade. 

2.  At  reasonably  full  employment,  tlie 
growth  In  the  labor  force  should  lift  total 
•mployment  to  about  64.500.000  in  1955,  and 
to  about  67,500.000  In   19«0 

These  two  developments  (even  If  the  work 
week,  allowing  for  lonper  vacations,  declined 
gradually  from  40  hours  to  about  38)  wotild 
ralae  total  national  output  from  the  current 
aiuiual  rate  ol  about  269,000.000,000  doUars 
to  about  310  to  320  billion  by  1955  and  about 
360  to  370  billion  by  19«0  (aU  In  1949  prices). 
This  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age Increase  of  about  nine  to  ten  billion  dol- 
lars in  output  from  year  to  year,  with  annual 
output  in  5  years  fcrty  to  ftfty  bllUou  higher 
and  In  10  years  ninety  to  one  hundred  bil- 
lion higher  than  in  1950. 

There  U  no  one  pattern  of  how  this  prog- 
ress might  aSect  various  segments  of  the 
population.  In  a  free  and  flexible  economy, 
there  are  dlvergtnt  roads  along  which 
healthy  growth  can  move.  Those  selected 
depend  upon  the  voluntary  choices  of  busl- 
neaa  and  consumera.  They  depend  alec  upoa 
national  policies,  which  might  be  called  the 
prl'jritlea  of  need  set  up  by  a  free  people. 
But  It  may  be  heljfxil  to  ouUine.  If  only  for 
dUcticsioa.  fiumc  re&it-ts  wiihm  the  raxi{(c  of 


the  practical  which  could  flow  from  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

In  1948.  almost  one-quarter  of  our  4fl,- 
000.000  famUy  unlU  had  Incomes  below 
$2,000  a  year,  about  two-flfths  had  Incomes 
of  leas  than  13,000:  and  almost  three-fifth* 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000.  Better  ed- 
ucation, health  services  and  Job  opportiml- 
tles.  and  further  Industrialization  of  the 
underdeveloped  areaa  In  which  a  majority  of 
these  families  live  could  gradually  Increase 
their  productivity  and  consequently  their 
Incomes  to  an  average  of  about  M.OOO  a  year 
by  1960.  This  progress  for  three-fifths  of  a 
nation  would  absorb  Just  over  half  of  the 
ninety  to  one  hundred  billion  dollars  by 
which  our  annual  output  a  decade  hence  can 
exceed  the  current  level.  This  would  leave 
the  other  half  of  the  gain  for  advances 
among  hlcher-lncome  brackets,  for  more 
sUmull  to  business  Initiative,  for  larger  capi- 
tal improvements,  and  for  other  national 
purposes. 

These  other  national  purposes  would  nec- 
essarily Include  public  services,  although  the 
costs  cf  certain  services  would  be  materially 
lowered  by  the  reduction  of  poverty  and  by 
greater  stability  of  employment.     Merely  by 
way  of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  there 
were  now  enacted  the  long-range  proposals 
before  the  Congress  in  the  following  fields: 
(1»    Comprehensive    Insurance    against    old 
age.  unemployment  and  HI  health,  plus  aid 
to  the  needy;  (2)  resource  development  pro- 
grams for  atomic  energy,  land,  water,  for- 
ests, and  ether  purposes;  and  (3)  Federal  aid 
to  education,  augmented  by  additional  out- 
lays of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
BVifBcieut  to  provide  satisfactory  minimum 
levels   of  primary   and   secondary   education 
for  every  American  child.    These  three  under- 
takings would  Involve,  by  1960,  annual  out- 
lays only  about   $16,000,000,000  higher  than 
In  1950      This  Increase  would  be  only  about 
one-Sixth  of  a  total  annual  output  higher 
by   ninety   to   one   hundred   billion   dollars. 
And  most  of  the  cost  of  social  sectulty  Im- 
provement would  be  borne  by  contributions 
rather  than  by  the  Government, 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  the  gains  in  living  standards  which 
would  flow  from  these  efforts,  per  capita  meat 
consumption  might  Increase  by  about  10 
percent,  food  consumption  by  more  than  12 
percent,  the  demand  for  clothing  by  about 
50  percent,  and  outlays  for  personal  care  and 
recreation  by  about  65  percent.  The  personal 
use  of  automobiles  could  rise  from  about  33,- 
OOO.COO  to  around  45,000,000.  The  enlarged 
and  more  stable  ma.>s  market  for  goods  and 
services  would  help  to  absorb  the  products 
of  a  fully  employed  agriculture  and  Industry. 
The  per  capita  Income  of  persons  on  farms 
could  Increase  from  about  8725  In  1950  to 
more  than  $1,200  In  19o0.  This  gain,  requir- 
ing national  programs,  would  be  s  :mcwhat 
more  rapid  than  for  the  population  as  a 
whole  because  our  rural  areas  still  h'g.  Busi- 
ness would  also  expand.  Profits  In  the  aggre- 
gate could  average  about  $40,C00,000,0C0  a 
year  over  the  next  decade,  contrasted  with 
the  current  annual  rate  of  $33,000,000,000. 

All  of  these  estimates  allow  for  population 
Increase.  They  have  not  made  allowance, 
however,  for  change  In  the  total  costs  of  de- 
fense and  International  programs  together. 
Obviously,  these  costs  should  be  reduced 
whenever  the  international  sltuavlon  permits. 
But  In  an  economy  with  a  conservatively  esti- 
mated growth  potential  of  about  nine  or  ten 
billion  dollars  a  year,  the  outlays  for  these 
purposes  could  be  considerably  Increased  if 
necessary  for  our  sectirlty  without  strapping 
other  objectives  of  national  growth  and  prog- 
ress And  If  necessary,  these  expenditures 
could  be  stepped  up  even  more  by  decelerat- 
ing but  not  abandoning  advances  on  other 
fronts,  rven  that  would  not  be  too  high  a 
prlc<>  to  pay  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 


Briefly  stated,  prices  and  wages  should  seek 
that  balance  between  business  lnco.»ies  and 
consumer  Incomes  which  stimulates  maxi- 
mum production  and  sufficient  purchasing 
power  to  sustain  It.  These  factors  seem  In 
better  balance  now  than  In  1948,  due  to  the 
moderate  price  decline  In  early  1949,  after 
which  reasonable  price  stability  was  main- 
tained through  early  1950.  Since  then  the 
consumer  price  Index  has  commenced  to 
creep  upward,  and  wholesale  prices  have  risen 
somewhat  more  rapidly. 

Major  advances  have  been  scored  for  build- 
ing materials,  steel  scrap,  and  some  other 
hard  g^xKls.  Yet  the  robust  consumer  buying 
of  durables  even  at  these  prices  is  tending 
to  hold  the  demand  for  soft  goods  below  levels 
consistent  with  maximum  output.  Further, 
a  high  and  rising  level  of  consumer  credit  is 
taking  the  place  of  some  needed  price-Income 
adjustments.  The  situation  on  the  whole, 
however,  is  assuring,  and  gradual  adjust- 
ments can  and  should  be  made  In  time. 

Where  prices  are  set  too  high  by  si^>eciflc 
business  decisions,  It  Is  partly  because  busi- 
ness managers  may  assume  that  lean  years 
are  going  to  follow  the  fat  years  and  that 
they  must  fill  the  storehouse  to  tide  them 
over.  But  there  Is  Increasing  realization  that 
price  policies  geared  to  the  "business  cycle" 
will  accentuate  It,  while  price  policies  geared 
to  the  practicality  of  expanding  sales  in  an 
expanding  economy  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  stable  growth. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  wage  negotia- 
tion. For  If  both  parties  release  themselves 
from  the  paralyzing  fear  of  the  "business 
cycle,"  wages  In  times  of  prosperity  are  less 
likely  to  be  too  high  because  labor  wants  to 
make  bay  while  the  sun  shines,  or  too  low 
because  business  believes  that  prosperity  la 
transitory.  And  with  greater  stability  of  em- 
plojrment,  some  restrictive  practices  by  labor 
as  well  as  by  management  will  be  easier  to 
eradicate. 

Some  other  policies  of  our  enterprise  sys- 
tem should  also  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  economy.  The  steel  Industry  has 
Increased  Its  basic  capacity  from  about  71.- 
000,000  tons  In  1929  to  about  99,000.000  la 
1950;  nonetheless,  the  industry  last  month 
was  operating  in  excess  of  capacity,  although 
further  economic  expansion  Is  needed. 

For  a  prowlng  economy,  at  least  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  of  steel  capacity  Is  required  by 
1955  and  at  least  25  percent  by  1960.  The 
output  of  electric  utilities.  In  kilowatt-hours, 
needs  to  Increase  by  about  one-third  within 
6  years  and  by  more  than  twc-thlrds  within 
10  years.  The  lumber  Industry,  and  other 
elements  In  housing  supply,  are  very  short  of 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy.  The 
way  to  prevent  price  Increases  In  these  cases 
Is  not  to  shrink  the  economy  but  Instead  to 
stimulate  private  expansion  of  capacity  in 
these  highly  strategic  fields. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  management 
and  labor  will  voluntarily  respond  to  this 
enormous  challenge  to  their  foresight  and 
ingenuity?  Those  committed  by  doctrine  to 
progressively  enlarged  governmental  Inter- 
vention will  say  no.  But  there  are  two  com- 
pelling citations  on  the  opposite  side. 

First,  the  reaction  of  our  business  system- 
Including  management  and  labor — to  the  re- 
cession of  1949  set  a  unique  mark  of  eco- 
nomic Intelligence,  contrasted  with  reactions 
to  comparable  threats  a  generation  ago.  The 
handling  of  Inventories  was  better.  Neces- 
sary price  adjustments  did  not  produce  simi- 
lar fears.  Investment  plans  were  contracted, 
but  heavy  allowance  was  made  for  a  bright 
outlooK  In  the  longer  run.  Lay-offs  occurred, 
but  efforts  were  made  to  minimize  these,  and 
wage  reductions  were  wisely  avoided  because 
of  their  cumulative  Influence  upon  a  down- 
turn. Labor  behaved  with  restralni  and 
moderation.  There  were  some  excesses  on 
both  sides,  but  they  were  the  exception  ra- 
ther than  the  rule. 
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All  in  all,  1949  might  have  been  another 
1920.  But  it  was  not.  Without  these  vastly 
Improved  policies  In  the  private  sector,  the 
stabilizing  effect  of  public  policies  alone 
would  not  have  kept  the  recession  within 
such  narrow  limits. 

The  second  evidence  of  improved  policy 
within  our  voluntary  system  Is  the  recent 
General  Motors  contract.  The  significance 
of  an  agreement  to  raise  wages  by  4  cents  an 
hour  each  year  for  5  years — representing  an 
assumed  annual  productivity  gain  of  about 
24  percent — is  not  that  the  Industry  and 
the  union  forecast  5  years  of  continuous 
prosperity.  The  significance  Is  rather  that 
they  undertook  to  follow  prosperity  policies. 
Tlie  implications  of  the  contract  reject  the 
Idea  that  a  long-run  decline  In  the  output 
of  the  industry  is  Inevitable.  The  Industry 
Is  committing  Itself  Instead  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  prices  can  be  so  geared  to  the  mar- 
ket that  output  will  be  well  maintained  and 
ultimately  expanded:  that  eCaclency  can  re- 
sult In  stable  prices  even  with  rising  wages; 
that  purchasing  power  must  grow  if  produc- 
tion Is  to  grow;  that  more  Industrial  coop- 
eration and  not  the  class  struggle  is  In  the 
offlng. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  kind  of  economy  we  want  to  pre- 
serve, the  Increasing  focus  of  private  policy 
upon  stable  growth  can  hold  the  Govern- 
ment's Important  role  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. In  Business  and  Government,  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (December  1949).  the 
Council  set  forth  Its  awareness  that  there 
is  always  room  for  Improvement  In  public 
action.  We  stressed  the  need  for  more 
Btablllty  In  Government  policy;  for  testing 
programs  by  their  effect  upon  the  produc- 
tivity and  output  of  the  economy  as  a  whole; 
for  emphasizing  those  programs  which  stim- 
ulate private  expansion;  and  for  adjusting 
such  programs  as  old-age  Insurance  to  what 
an  economy  with  rising  productivity  can 
afford  Instead  of  overplaying  the  Idea  that 
the  payment  of  Income  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  working  can  take  the  place  of  pro- 
ductive effort  or  pay  for  Itself. 

Equally  urgent  is  further  clarification  In 
general  public  thinking  about  government. 
These  few  propositions  are  advanced  In  the 
hope  of  achieving  broader  agreement: 

1.  While  some  programs  need  modification 
in  the  light  cf  experience,  the  enlarged 
scope  of  public  operations  during  the  last 
generation  has  Introduced  powerful  stabiliz- 
ing factors  Into  the  economy.  Even  the  most 
intransigent  critics  tend  to  concede  this 
point.  Few  want  to  abandon — though  they 
hope  to  Improve — farm-price  supports,  un- 
employment Insurance,  or  other  measures 
which  automatically  expand  or  contract 
inversely  to  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  private  Investment.  Last  year's  recession 
tested  these  policies,  and  the  net  result  was 
good. 

2.  Many  public  programs  are  essential  even 
to  promote  private  Industrial  expansion. 
The  lifting  of  depressed  families  and  areas 
to  the  level  of  productivity  where  they  can 
earn  more  In  private  enterprise  will  require 
enlarged  educational  opportunity  and  Im- 
proved health  services.  Public  Investment  In 
fundamental  resource  development  through- 
out our  history  has  been  the  underpinning 
for  new  types  of  private  Industry  and  the 
expansion  cf  existing  types.  While  we  should 
rely  mainly  upon  private  adjustments  for 
further  Improvement  In  the  Income  struc- 
ture, wage  fioors  Imposed  by  public  authority 
have  proved  their  worth.  Efforts  to  prevent 
monopoly  should  continue,  and  some  affirma- 
tive stimuli  to  small  and  new  businesses 
are  needed,  although  these  should  not  be  dis- 
torted into  the  proposition  that  business  Is 
bad  just  because  It  Is  big.  We  need  good 
business  both  large  and  small. 

3.  The  budget  of  the  Federal  Government, 
both  on  the  tax  side  and  on  the  expendi- 
ture side,  must  and  will  remain  large,  al- 


though we  must  strive  for,  and  when  inter- 
national conditions  permit  should  achieve, 
a  budget  of  diminishing  size  relative  to  the 
size  of  an  expanding  economy.  To  point  out 
that  the  budget  has  been  balanced  in  only 
2  or  3  years  of  the  last  20  is  an  Irrelevancy; 
becatise  those  years  have  Included  10 
years  of  depression  and  Incomplete  recovery, 
and  about  6  years  of  a  shooting  war — apart 
from  unsettlement  since.  If  the  next  20 
years  should  produce  another  record-break- 
ing depression  or  a  third  world  war,  our 
problems  would  be  so  catastrophic  that  talk 
about  budget  balance  would  be  trivia. 

Efforts  to  achieve  true  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  Government  should  be  constant  and 
not  Intermittent.  But  the  surest  route  to  a 
balanced  budget  is  to  follow  thoce  policies 
which  maximize  our  sectu-lty  against  ag- 
gression and  our  prospects  for  economic 
growth.  The  budget  deficit  which  emerged 
last  year  resulted  partly  from  excessive  tax 
reductions  and  partly  from  the  recession; 
but  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  shift 
In  the  financial  position  of  the  Government 
from  plus  to  minus  did  more  good  In  limit- 
ing the  recession  than  any  harm  the  deficit 
may  have  done  on  other  grounds.  In  any 
event,  it  has  become  apparent  in  recent  days 
that  the  deficit  should  be  much  smaller  for 
next  year  as  a  whole  than  anticipated  a  few 
months  ago,  because  of  the  rapid  pace  of 
business  recovery. 

If  economic  expansion  continues  and  the 
International  situation  does  not  deteriorate, 
another  year  or  two  (depending  upon 
whether  one  looks  at  the  cash  or  the  con- 
ventional budget)  should  achieve  the  sur- 
plus which  ought  to  be  the  rule  In  pros- 
perous times.  Raising  taxes  or  slashing  ex- 
penditures enough  to  achieve  a  paper  bal- 
ance Immediately  would  be  unsettling;  and 
certainly  business  conditions  are  now  too 
good  to  rush  ahead  precipitately  with  large 
net  tax  reductions. 

Looking  further  ahead  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion, If  our  total  annual  output  should  In- 
crease by  ninety  to  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars within  a  decade,  the  tax  receipts  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  even  at 
current  tax  rates  would  be  around  eighteen 
billion  dollars  higher  than  the  application 
of  these  same  tax  rates  would  3rield  In  1950. 
Progress  In  this  direction  would,  long  before 
a  decade  hence,  permit  large  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  finance  the  governmental 
share  of  all  of  the  programs  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  and  leave  room  for  very 
substantial    lightening   of   the   tax    burden. 

A  balanced  budget  is  desirable;  but  it  is 
even  more  vital  to  achieve  balance  rather 
than  hysteria  In  our  thinking  about  the 
budget.  For  by  the  application  of  balanced 
thinking  and  mutual  accommodation  to  all 
the  looming  problems  which  all  Americans 
face  together,  we  can  make  even  more  vivid 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  the  current 
strength  and  limitless  prospects  of  our  way 
of  life. 


The 


Gfnodde  Convention — We    Shoald 
Reject  It  as  Submitted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  entitled  "The  Genocide 
Convention— We  Should  Reject  It  as 
Submitted." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

Thx     GcNocnn     Convention — Wi     Shoxtld 
Reject  It  as  StTBMmxs 

The  United  States  Senate  should  over- 
whelmingly defeat  any  proposal  to  ratify  aa 
a  treaty  the  genocide  convention. 

In  the  series  of  editorials  we  have  pre* 
sented  here  on  this  very  important  subject, 
we  have  shown  that  the  genocide  convention 
falls  in  its  major  objective:  The  outlawing 
of  race  killing  by  (jovernments,  the  only 
method  by  which  true  genocide  has  ever  been 
committed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  Hitler. 
We  have  shown  that  the  convention  would 
Impose  upon  domestic  law  a  vast  new  seg- 
ment of  international  law. 

We  have  chown  that  whereas  one  person 
or  more  might  be  tried  for  genocide  for  th* 
killing  of  a  single  individual,  mass  slaughter 
of  political  groups,  or  the  uprooting  of  them 
from  their  homes  Is  not  prohibited. 

We  hare  shown  that  it  contemplates,  and 
that  our  State  Department  contemplates, 
the  establishment  of  an  International  tribu- 
nal for  trial  of  Americans  oveiseas,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  provides  for  "a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  conunitted,"  and  makes  no 
provision  for  trial  by  jury,  a  right  enjoyed 
by  all  Americans  accused  of  crimes. 

We  have  shown  that  not  even  its  most 
ardent  proponents  can  say  whether  or  not  it 
commits  us  to  open  warfare  to  suppress 
genocide  In  othei  countries,  and  we  have 
shown  that  no  American  judge  or  court  or 
Congress  will   decide  that  question. 

We  have  shown  that  the  convention  pro- 
vides for  interference  in  State,  county,  and 
parish  and  municipal  laws,  and  because  It 
is  in  treaty  form  it  will  effectively  nullify  all 
conflicting  laws. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  Septeml)er  8,  1949,  re- 
solved "that  the  convention  on  genocide 
now  before  the  United  States  Senate  be  not 
approved  as  submitted."  This  newspaper  la 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Historically,  our  laws  are  written  by  elected 
Representatives  and  Senators.  Use  of  th« 
treaty -making  power  of  the  President  and 
the  United  States  Senate  to  write  or  rewrite 
domestic  legislation  Is  an  abuse  of  that 
power.  It  bj-passes  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives entirely. 

As  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  in  1929  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  International 
Law: 

"So  I  come  liack  to  the  suggestion  I  mad* 
at  the  start,  that  this  is  a  sovereign  nation 
•  •  •  if  we  attempted  to  use  the  treaty- 
making  power  to  deal  with  matters  which  did 
not  pertain  to  our  external  relations  but  to 
control  matters  which  normally  and  appro- 
priately were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tb« 
States,  then  I  again  say  there  might  b« 
ground  for  Implying  a  limits  .ion  upon  th* 
treaty-malLing  power  that  it  is  Intended  for 
the  ptirpose  of  having  treaties  made  relating 
to  foreign  affairs  and  not  to  make  laws  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  their  In- 
ternal concerns  through  the  exercise  of  tbe 
asserted  treaty-making  power." 

Genocide  should  be  outlawed.  But  geno- 
cide should  be  properly  defined  to  Include 
government  approval,  for  then  and  then  only 
Is  it  genocide;  it  shotild  Include  political 
groups  as  well  as  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  groups,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  domestic  legislation. 

But  as  presently  written,  tbe  Genocide 
Convention  is  a  tragic  mockery  of  ItMlf ,  dan- 
gerotis  in  the  extreme  to  our  constitutional 
freedoms  and  should  be  rejected  summarfty 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  for,  as  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  said.  "This  is  a  sovereign 
nation"  and  it  should  remain  so. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

cr  MAsaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  liSO 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  jnder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wisli  to  include 
th"  following  letter  that  I  hJ.ve  received 
from  Mr.  Elihu  D.  Stone,  of  the  Wasn- 
tneton  bureau  of  the  American  Ziomst 

Council : 

jxm  22.  1050. 

Hon   Thomas  J   Lahz. 

UoMsf  of  Reprt.^rntativf^. 

Washingtoi.  D    C 

Dea«  Congressman  Lan»:  Thf  Joint  d*cla- 
niUon  by  thf  Oovernmenta  of  the  United 
States  the  United  Klr.grdom.  and  France,  rel- 
ative to  the  Near  East,  which  w«  made 
public  by  the  President  on  Mar  25.  Is  a  8l«- 
nlflcant  document  which  may  lead  to  the 
eetabllahmcnt  of  t>ea''eful  relationship  be- 
tween I«r*el  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  If  hon- 
estlT  carried  out. 

Your  kind  and  eftecUve  cooperation  In 
urging  our  State  Department  to  take  acUon 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  tran- 
QUilIity  m  the  Near  East  is  deeply  appreciated. 

The  said  declaration,  as  I  analyze  It.  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

1  For  the  first  time  In  modern  history  th« 
Bl?  Three— the  United  States  of  America. 
England,  and  France— agreed  on  concerted 
and  coordinated  action  in  that  sensitive  re- 
gion of  the  world— the  Near  East.  It  is  a 
wholesome  BUbstltuie  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
hitherto  policy  of  unilateral  action  resulting 
Tery  often  In  conflicllng  action.  It  imposes 
coUectlre  responsibility. 

2  The  caUlng  for  a  pledge  on  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  and 
every  acffressive  warlike  action  against  one 
another"  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  fu- 
ture delivery  of  arms  should  serve  to  dis- 
course the  Arab  warmongc-s. 

3.  The  pledge  of  the  Big  Three  to  place 
lareal  In  a  condition  of  equality  and  p."»rlty 
with  the  Arab  states  with  reference  to  deliv- 
ery of  arms,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bal- 
ance of  arms  between  them,  tf  honestly  car- 
ried out.  shovld  serve  as  an  encouragement 
toward  establishment  of  peimanent  peace 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

4.  The  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Big 
Three  of  their  "opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  arms  mce  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel"  implies  a  pcUcy  of  vigilant 
wntchfulness  obligating  the  Bl#  Three  to  stop 
the  shipment  of  arms  whenever  the  threat  of 
tuch  an  arms  race  manifests  Itself. 

5.  The  Big  Three  pledged  themselves  to 
take  Immediate  anr*  Joint  action  whenever 
and  wherever  a  threat  to  peace  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  may  appear  They  agreed 
to  take  such  Joint  action  "wltWn  and  outside 
the  United  Nt.llons.-  The  term  "ouUlde '  U 
most  decisive.  It  Implies  speedy  and  prompt 
acUon  by  the  Big  Three  to  prevent  a  threat 
of  aggression  from  being  converted  Into  ac- 
tual aggression. 

like  any  other  similar  document  this  dec- 
laration will  not  execute  itself.  It  is  as 
strong  as  the  reliability  of  tU  authors,  and  no 
more. 

We  assume,  and  we  must  assume,  that  tb* 
Big  Three — the  United  Ststei,  England,  and 
rrance — acted  and  wUl  conMnue  to  act  In 
good  faith. 

Bowevsr,  In  ths  light  of  past  sad  experl- 
•Bcsa  and  dlaappotntmenu  wt  must  rely 
upon  the  rlgllanos  of  the  frle  rids  of  Israel  like 
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your  good  self  to  see  to  it  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  carries  cut  honestly  the  terms 
of  the  said  Big  Three  declaration. 

As  you  weU  know,  the  past  record  of  the 
Near  East  Division  of  our  Department  of 
State  is  one  of  unfriendliness  to  Israel.  The 
Bcvln  line  dominated. 

Your  noble  sen-Ices  to  the  cause  of  Israel 
will  always  be  remembered.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple are  a  grateful  people;  they  never  forget 
their  friends. 

You,  dear  Congressman,  have  proven  your- 
self to  be  a  true  and  tested  friend. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

EuHtr  D  Stone. 


Addren  by  John  T.  Koehler,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  at 
the  Graduation  Day  Exercises,  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
Kingi  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jane 
21,  1950 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  address  by  Hon.  John 
T.  Koehler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  at  the  graduation 
day  exercises.  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  Long  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  June  21.  1950. 

This  address  is  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant since  it  represents  the  first  public 
statement  of  Mr.  Koehler  since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  duties  of  Acting  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Federal  Maritime  Board: 

Admiral  McUntock,  distinguished  guests, 
the  corps  of  cadet  midshipmen,  and  me  m- 
bers  of  the  graduating  class,  I  appear  be- 
fore you  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  who  has  been  given  temporary  ac;dl- 
tlonal  duty  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  as  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Maritime  Administration.  In 
this  triple  capacity,  and  In  fulfillng  the  role 
of  a  speaker  at  graduation  day  exercises, 
I  am.  I  suppose,  expected  to  give  you  words 
of  wisdom  and  advice  which  will  better  en- 
able you  to  chart  the  course  of  your  par- 
ticular future.  I  must  confess,  at  the  out- 
set, that  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  add  my 
quota  to  the  awesome  flood  of  wisdom  and 
advice  with  which  graduation  speakers,  the 
country  over,  have  been  Inundating  audi- 
ences such  as  this.  Consequently,  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  will  be  brief  and.  I  hope, 
to  the  point. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, by  conferring  degrees  upon  you,  cer- 
tifies that  you  are  fully  qualified  to  embark 
upon  a  career  In  the  merchant  marine.  This 
means  that  the  academy  has  given  you  the 
spcclallred  knowledge  and  training  which 
you  must  have  and  has  done  its  best  to 
fcvter  within  you  those  attributes  of  cour- 
age, loyalty,  and  Integrity  without  which  no 
man  can   fulflll   hU  responsibilities  In  life. 


I  assume  that  each  of  you  possesses  a  fnll 
measure  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  Integrity, 
and  I  know,  from  personal  contacts.  In  uni- 
form and  out.  with  many  of  year  predeces- 
sors, that  such  an  assiimptlon  is  fully  war- 
ranted. 

Since  you  have  been  Ualned  f  )r  a  career  In 
our  merchant  marine.  In  peacj  or  In  war. 
you  are  entitled  to  know  what  mch  a  career 
offers  you.  Although  it  would  h;  presumptu- 
ous of  me  to  attempt  to  give  yoj  a  definitive 
answer.  I  believe  I  can  give  yoj  a  more  ac- 
curate "fix"  on  the  future  than  would  h-ve 
been  possible  before  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commissi  3n. 

First  cf  all,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
and  my  fellow  board  members  are  firm  be- 
lievers In  an  American  merchant  marine. 
Just  as  the  Nation  must  have  t  strong  Navy 
in  Its  team  for  defense.  It  must  have  a 
strong  merchant  marine  as  a  part  of  that 
team  during  a  national  emergency.  We  can- 
not have  a  merchant  marine,  n  ady  for  use  in 
nn  emergency,  unless  In  nommergency  pe- 
riods we  embark  upon  a  constructive  and  In- 
tegrated program  which  wll  permit  this 
Nation  to  maintain  Its  place  is  a  leader  In 
the  maritime  world. 

The  basic  law  eovernlncr  the  American 
merchant  marine  Is  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1836. 

"Hiat  act  not  only  laid  dowr  certain  long- 
term  objectives  of  maritime  pcllcy,  but  mads 
possible  the  launching  of  a  pre-war  construc- 
tlcn  program  designed  to  reach  those  objec- 
tives. Whllo  this  long-rangtr  program  was 
Interrupted  by  our  huge  war  Ime  construc- 
tion effort,  I  think  we  should  bear  In  mind 
that  cur  p  esent  merchant  marine  Is  larger, 
faster,  anc  has  much  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity than  the  prewar  fleet. 

The  experiences  of  the  Ame  lean  merchant 
marine  for  the  past  five  poet  var  years  must 
be  evaluated  In  the  light  of  the  extraordinary 
conditions  and  clrcumstanc -s  with  which 
they  were  attended,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
American-flag  shipping  was  mgaged  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  Although  this  full 
employment  unquestionably  benefited  the 
Industry  materially.  It  woulJ  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  fall  to  recognize  the  imperma- 
nence  or  the  nonrecurring  c.naracter  cf  the 
conditions  which  brought  such  activity 
abcut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contra  tloa 
has  set  in  with  greatly  Inci eased  competi- 
tion In  the  foreign  trades  so  that  the  Indus- 
try is  already  confronted  wi  ;h  the  full  Im- 
pact and  consequences  of  altered  conditions 
and  competition. 

Thus,  the  disadvantages  under  w^hlch 
American-flag  ships  operate  in  the  field  of 
International  commerce  conilnue  to  require 
Government  assistance  If  an  American 
merchant  marine  is  to  survl^  e.  And  survive 
it  must.  In  the  broad  nations  1  interest. 

Our  future  maritime  pollc;  should,  in  my 
opinion,  adhere  to  the  fundi  mental  c  ;ncept 
of  parity  expressed  In  ccp.>truction  and 
operating  differential  subsidiis  for  American- 
flag  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  commerce. 
The  problem,  and  I  may  saj  parenthetically 
that  It  Is  a  very  difficult  prctlem.  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  form  whl:h  this  subsidy 
pattern  sliould  take  In  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  recent  abolition  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  been  the  subjec:  of  considerable 
discussion.  Under  the  new  plan,  Keorzan- 
ization  Plan  No.  21  of  1850,  the  cid  five-man 
commission  has  been  replaced  by  a  dual 
organization  consisting  of  a  •  hree-man  board, 
which  Is  responsible  for  regi  latory  functions. 
and  a  Maritime  Administrator  who  handles 
procedural,  administrative  and  orzanlza- 
tlnnal  matters.  Ths  Chair  nan  of  the  new 
Maritime  Board  Is  ex  officio  :he  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator and  is  thereby  enabled  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  both  ( rganlaations. 
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The  Board,  as  a  re^atory  body,  Is  prop- 
erly Independent  but  the  Administrator,  as 
an  executive  official.  Is  properly  subject  to 
the  general  policy  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Thus,  and  I  consider  this  fact 
to  be  of  great  Importance,  the  maritime  af- 
fairs of  the  country  are  now  represented  by 
an  official  of  Cabinet  rank.  I  may  say  that 
Secretary  Sawyer  has  already  taken  a  very 
active  Interest  In  the  work  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  and  myself  are  engaged 
In.  and  I  am  certain  that  the  policy  guidance 
he  win  give  us  wUl  not  only  be  sound  and 
constructive  but  will  be  dictated  by  the  same 
belief  in  the  merchant  marine  I  have  already 
expressed  to  you. 

This  Is  hardly  the  time  or  the  place  for  me 
to  Involve  you  In  a  discussion  of  the  manner 
In  which  we  are  carrying  out  our  task  of  reor- 
ganization. Suffice  It  to  say  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  those  expressed  In  section  101 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  namely, 
(1)  that  this  country  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  sufficient  to  carry  Its  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
Its  water-borne  export  and  Import  foreign 
commerce;  (3)  that  our  merchant  marine 
shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  national 
military  and  naval  auxiliary  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency:  (3)  that  Insofar  as 
practicable,  the  American  merchant  marine 
shall  be  owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  cltl»ns  of  the  United 
States;  and  (4)  that  the  merchant  marine 
shall  be  composed  of  the  best  equipped,  saf- 
est, and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  con- 
structed In  the  United  States,  and  mimned 
with  a  trained  and  efficient  cltlsen  personnel. 
These  objectives  are  as  sound  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  adopted.  Regardless  of 
our  efforts  to  effect  s  sound  reorganization 
in  Washington,  these  objectives  cannot  possi- 
bly be  achieved  without  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion among  Government,  management,  and 
labor. 

Secretary  Sawyer  and  the  present  Board 
members  have  already  received  mtich  encour- 
agement and  many  sound  suggestions  from 
all  segments  of  our  maritime  Industry,  its 
owners,  and  Its  operators.  Its  seagoing  per- 
sonnel. Its  building  and  repair-yard  owners 
and  operators,  and  the  craftsmen  who  build 
and  repair  Its  ships.  In  an  Industry  as  com- 
plex as  ships  and  shipping,  all  of  tis  must 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  work  together  If  we 
are  to  hold  our  proper  place  In  the  maritime 
world.  Without  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing and  without  coordinated  effort,  wa 
can  never  attain  the  objectives  specified  In 
the  act  no  matter  what  laws  are  passed  or 
what  reorganization  plans  are  put  into  effect. 
In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  scope 
of  the  problem  before  us.  let  me  review  for 
you  various  aspects  of  our  existing  merchant 
marine.  Under  the  ship  sales  policy  laid 
down  by  Congress  and  carried  out  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  cream  of  our  war- 
buUt  cargo  vessels  and  tankers  was  mads 
available  to  private  shipowners  and  opera- 
tors. More  than  700  of  these  ships  were 
added  to  our  active  merchant  fleet  and.  by 
comparison  with  1839.  the  over-all  plcttira 
looks  very  favorable. 

However,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  our  present 
fleet  Is  somewhat  less  reassuring.  For  on* 
thing,  we  are  still  seriously  short  of  passen- 
ger Tessels  and  we  need  speedier  tankers. 
Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  stressed  thU  fact  when 
he  said,  on  National  Maritime  Day,  that  as 
far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned,  the  greatest 
need  of  the  American  merchant  marine  was 
fast  tankers  and  fast  passenger  ships'  capable 
of  conversion  into  trsnsports.  In  the  field 
of  passenger  vessels  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning  with  a  construction  program 
which  calls  for  six  new  psssenger  and  com- 
bination passenger-cargo  vessels.  While  thla 
limited  program  does  not  fully  meet  the  de- 
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mands  of  a  well-balanoed  merchant  fleet.  It 
is  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Perhaps  the  least  reassuring  aq>ect  of  our 
existing  merchant  marine  Is  presented  by  our 
domestic  fleet,  once  the  backbone  of  our 
maritime  Indiutry.  In  1939,  ire  had  about 
T75  vessels  in  otir  active  oceangoing  domestic 
fleet.  Today,  fewer  than  600  ships  are  en- 
gaged in  these  trades  and  clcoe  to  300  of  these 
are  tankers.  This  picture  Is  all  the  more 
serious  when  we  recall  that  twice  in  the  last 
30-odd  years  It  was  this  hocie  fleet  primarily 
engaged  In  our  coastal  and  intercoastal  trades 
that  linked  us  with  our  allltis  across  the  seas. 
In  1917  and  again  In  1941,  when  the  fate  of 
civilisation  hung  In  the  Isalance,  our  do- 
mestic fleet  was  diverted  to  the  vital  needs  of 
national  defense.  Many  olistacles  hsve  ap- 
peared in  the  path  of  the  rehabUitatlon  or 
re-creation  of  our  domestic  water  services. 
Some  at  the  {HOblems  am  technical  ones. 
The  Board,  sensing  the  great  Importance  of 
the  restoration  of  our  dom4»stlc  water  trans- 
portation, shall  be  obliged  to  give  Its  fullest 
attention  and  efforts  toward  ths  attainment 
of  this  objective. 

I  promised  to  make  this  a  short  speech  and 
perhaps  I  am  failing  to  live  up  to  that 
promise. 

Consequently,  I  will  take  but  a  brief  mo- 
ment to  dwell  upon  the  numy  related  prob- 
lems which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  ths 
future  of  our  merchant  marine.  I  speak  of 
the  widespread  and  costly  lug  In  the  develop- 
ment of  port  and  terminal  facilities,  and  the 
need  for  further  progress  In  developing  design 
standards  for  general  carf.'O  terminals.  In 
this  connection,  the  time  may  well  have 
arrived  In  which  we  shotiJd  build  not  only 
prototype  ships  designed  tc  meet  the  present 
needs  of  our  coastal  and  intercoastal  ship- 
ping but  protoype  piers  as  well. 

All  cadet-midshipmen  have  a  stake  in  the 
matters  I  have  discussed  and  many  of  you 
will  no  doubt  play  a  direct  part  in  working 
out  some  of  these  problems.  This  graduating 
class  is  stepping  out  upon  a  much  broader 
stage  than  some  of  you  may  fully  realize. 
You  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  dual  role 
In  behalf  of  world  trade  and  world  freedom 
and.  as  licensed  officers  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  you  will  b<^  expected  to  dis- 
play the  competence  that  your  fine  training 
has  bestowed  upon  you.  In  addition,  and  as 
American  citizens,  you  will  hsve  a  very  special 
responsibility  to  serve  as  good  will  ambassa- 
dors of  democracy  to  freedom-loving  peoples 
the  world  over. 

I  believe  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  more  fruitful  era  In  world  trade  rela- 
tions. I  do  not  discount  tine  many  disturbed 
conditions  throughout  ttie  world,  but  we 
should  not  fall  to  see  other  and  more  hopeful 
signs  ss  well.  Among  these  signs  are  the 
point-4  program  of  President  Truman  and 
the  enlarged  pattern  of  European  coopera- 
tion, both  of  which  bold  great  promise  for 
the  future.  These  reasons,  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  developed  durjig  this  talk,  make 
me  feel  sure  that  ths  commerce  and  sectirity 
of  the  w(M-ld  tomorrow  must  have  the  con- 
tribution which  our  mercdispt  marine  can 
make.  ^ 

That  contribution  Is  the  real  measure  of 
the  career  that  lies  before  csdet-mldshlpmen. 
I  am  particularly  pleiised  that  Kings 
Point  is  now  fxilly  accredited  and  that  thla 
year's  graduates  will  receive  bachelors* 
degrees.  I  am  also  glad  that  14  members  of 
this  gradtiatlng  dasae  are  men  who  hSTS 
come  "up  through  the  has-se  pipe."  as  the  old 
sa3rlng  goes.  It  Is  also  biteresting  to  know 
that  about  100  members  of  the  present  Cadet 
Corps  have  seen  previous  service  as  seamen. 
To  them,  and  to  all  othei'  imdergraduates.  Z 
extend  my  heartiest  gooc.  wishes. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  daas.  I 
offer  congratulations  on  a  task  well  done  and 
best  wishes  for  a  long  anl  successful  career. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  DABO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRSSBRTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  is  being  said  about  China  uxl  our 
Oovemment  is  being  criticized  for  with- 
drawing support  from  military  opera> 
tlons  of  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-sh^  and  the 
Chinese  financial  manipulators  with 
whom  he  is  associated. 

Many  people  fall  to  understand  the 
fact  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  closely 
linked  to  and  works  in  cooperation  with 
the  famous  Soong  family,  the  Hoth- 
schllds  of  China,"  having  married  a 
Soong.  a  family  that  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  debauching  of  the  Chi- 
nese currency  aiKl  the  loss  of  the  Chinese 
Government's  money  metal  reserves  of 
silver. 

These  critics  of  our  Chinese  poUey 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  China  our  Government  re- 
called from  retirement  the  Nation's  top 
military  man.  Gen.  George  Marshall,  and 
sent  him  overseas  and  kept  him  almost  a 
year  in  China,  doing  everything  he  could 
to  advise  and  assist  Chiang  Kai-sh^  to 
weld  and  equip  a  Chinese  Army  and  es- 
tablish a  Chinese  Government,  only  to  be 
met  with  failure  and  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  General  Marshall,  due  to 
the  lack  of  unity  and  the  selfish  manip- 
ulations of  the  Clilnese  Government's 
officials. 

What  General  Marshall  had  to  contend 
with  Is  described  in  the  August  26.  1949. 
issue  of  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report,  from  which  I  quote: 

The  effort  to  find  out  what  really  bappcsied 
to  •4.530.000X)00  of  the  American  tasqpaysrs* 
money  given  to  China  since  1941  is  leading 
Investigators  to  great  peraonal  fortunes 
amassed  by  a  few  Chinese. 

Reports  of  graft  and  oomiptton  thread 
through  the  State  Department's  Wtatte  Paper 
on  China.  But  the  Whits  Paper  glvca  few 
details.  It  says  that  the  United  States  Oor- 
emment  does  not  know  what  bacaoM  at 
much  United  SUtea  aid  sent  to  China  and 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  if  It  knows, 
wiU  not  teU. 

Story  behind  the  White  Paper  is  tbat  a  few 
Chinese  highly  placed  in  Ocnflnaiaslmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Oovemment  have  built  up 
forttmes  running  Into  himdreds  at  millions 
of  doUars.  They  are  fdrtunea  comparable  to 
those  made  by  Americans  In  the  period  at  this 
cotmtry's  Industrial  growth.  But  Amertcsns. 
owing  to  United  States  law.  no  looker  can 
acquire  weaith  In  the  amovjnts  ■wsssrd  by 
top  Chinese  who  profited  from  United  SUtss 
aid  to  China. 

These  fortunes  now  are  hidden  away  out- 
side China.  Some  of  the  wealth  is  in  Bwlt- 
aerland  and  some  In  South  America.  Much 
has  come  back  to  the  United  States  In  secur- 
ities and  in  cash.  Chiivese  owners  of  wssith 
In  the  United  States  are  paying  taxes  on  their 
Incomes,  but  neither  the  United  States  Tn«s- 
nry  nor  the  Chinese  Oovemment  can  get  at 
the  capital  which  was  sucked  out  of  Uniited 
States  aid  to  China  Into  Individual  pockets. 

First  bonanza  for  Chinese  came  in  the  tijcm. 
at  a  S500.000.000  grant  which  was  approvad 
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br  the  t7nlt«<l  8ute«  Congress  early  In  1942. 
The  United  State*  Ambaaaador  to  China. 
Clarence  K.  Gauaa.  and  other  United  State* 
officials  urged  that  the  Chinese  OoTernment 
be  required  to  "Inform  and  consult"  with 
the  Treaaury  Department  on  the  uae  of  the 
money.  But  the  top  leaders  of  Nationalist 
China  objected.  President  Roosevelt,  anxious 
to  fceep  China  In  the  war.  waived  the  controls. 
The  Chinese  vere  allowed  to  uae  the  money 
•9  they  saw  fit.    Thus  the  "squeeie"'  began. 

On  the  receiving  end  of  this  aid  was  a  one- 
party  Government  dominated  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  small  cliques  of  hU  relatives  and 
frier ds  Chief  among  them  were  the  Soongs, 
the  Kunscs.  and  the  Chens.  The  Soongs  in- 
cluded Uadame  Chiang,  her  three  brothers 
and  a  f^ter.  T.  V.  Soong  reorganized  the 
country  5  finances  and  served  for  a  while  as 
Premier.  T.  L.  Soong  ran  the  Government's 
export  and  Import  ofBce.  T  A  Soong  direct- 
ed the  ra!t-tax  bureau,  which  produced  834- 
OCO.'WO  for  the  Government  In  1947  alone.  A 
'slater,  Al-Ung  Soong.  married  H.  H.  Kung.  an 
Industrialist  and  banker  of  great  wealth  who 
was  China's  Finance  Minister  fcr  11  years. 
The  Chen  brothers.  Ll-fu  and  Kuo-fu.  life- 
long friends  of  the  Generalissimo,  managed 
the  Kuomlntang,  China's  state  party.  Today 
all  the  Soongs  and  the  Kungs  mentioned  are 
in  the  United  States.  The  Chens  are  In  For- 
moca. 

Down  the  line  from  the  Government  and 
the  party  leadership  was  the  main  body  of 
18.0CO.0O0  Chinese.  Including  soldiers,  who 
were  employed  by  the  Government.  Clvll- 
servlce  salaries  are  lew  In  Clilna;  posts  sim- 
ilar to  those  paying  »8.000  a  year  In  the 
United  States  give  Chinese  only  »960  a  year. 
Many  ofBclals  count  on  making  their  Jobs  pay 
by  taking  every  advantage  of  their  powers 
and  responsibilities.  To  these  ofBclals, 
United  States  aid  to  China  meant  an  oppor- 
tunity for  profit. 

United  SUtes  gold  worth  »22O,0O0,0OO  at 
the  United  States  price  of  »35  per  ounce  was 
sent  to  China  under  the  194J  agreement. 
The  Chinese  Government  announced  that 
the  gold  would  be  sold  to  Uie  public  to 
check  inflation.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion given  to  United  States  officials,  what 
happened  was  this: 

When  the  gold  went  on  sale  at  a  date  and 
for  a  price  "secretly"  decided  upon  by  high 
officials,  the  "insiders "  and  their  agents 
were  first  in  line.  They  carried  suitcases 
full  of  Inflated  Chinese  currency.  They 
bought  most  of  the  gold,  keep.ng  it  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  while  gold  prices  soared. 

How  much  the  "insiders"  made  out  of 
this  gold  is  a  matter  of  guesswork.  United 
States  Treasury  officials  In  China  were  told 
thai  about  9100.COO.000  worth  of  gold  was 
•old  "to  the  public  '  up  to  June  30.  1945.  but 
they  do  not  know  what  was  s(<ld  alter  that 
date.  In  any  event,  the  gold  buyers  did  not 
take  their  gold  out  of  the  country  Immedi- 
ately. Moat  of  them  used  It  ai  security  for 
loans  of  cash  which  they  u^ed  to  speculate 
in  rice  and  other  foodstuffs,  thus  increasing 
Inflation,  defeating  the  very  purpoae  for 
which  the  gold  was  Intended.  Gold  prices 
In  China  recently  reached  $75  a.i  ounce  while 
Chinese  currency  used  to  buy  :he  gold  van- 
ished In  runaway  inflation.  By  the  time  the 
"insiders"  realized  their  profits  and  left  the 
country,  the  money  they  had  made  based  on 
the  original  gold  purchases  ran  nto  hundreds 
of  millions  of  United  States  dollars. 

United  States  dollars,  actual  currency  to- 
taling $200,000,000.  were  another  source  of 
private  profit  The  money  was  delivered  to 
the  Chinese  Government  as  a  fund  for  the 
•ventual  redemption  in  United  States  dol* 
lars  of  ssTlnga  certificates  and  10-year  bonds 
IsstMd  by  the  Chinese  Govert.ment.  These 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  public. 

American  oflJclals  watching  these  securi- 
ties 'ound  that  they  attracted  few  pur- 
ebaaera  at   Crst,   though   they  sold  at  ons 


fifth  the  price  of  United  States  dollars  on 
the  free  market.  Apparently  Chinese 
doubted  that  the  securities  would  really  be 
honored  In  United  States  currency  when  they 
matured.  In  addition,  these  securities  drew 
only  4  percent  Interest  while  Chinese  money 
lenders  got  as  mi'ch  as  40  percent. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  savings  certificates.  $100.- 
000.000  worth  of  them  redeemable  within  3 
years  In  United  States  dollar-.,  had  been 
"oversubscribed."  Informers  told  American 
officials  that  "Insiders  "  had  taken  over  the 
Issue.  As  the  "Insiders"  had  known,  these 
certificates  were  In  fact  redeemed  In  United 
States  currency,  while  the  provision  for 
United  States  dollar  redemption  of  the  10- 
year  IxJiids  was  revoked  In  1946. 

Again,  wealthy  Chinese  with  connections 
In  the  Government  had  profited.  "Insiders" 
who  held  bonds  unloaded  them  before  194fl. 
And,  again,  most  of  the  profits  In  United 
States  dollars  remained  Inside  the  country, 
working  against  the  Government's  effort  to 
stabilize  China's  currency 

United  States  lend-lease  to  China  started 
In  1941.  but  little  of  it  reached  the  country 
until  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Cost 
to  the  United  States  taxpayer  of  all  military 
aid  to  China.  Including  lend-lease,  before 
and  after  V-J  Day,  was  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
Most  of  the  material  bou5ht  with  this  money 
now  is  In  Communist  hands  Some  was 
captured  by  Communists.  But  American  offi- 
cials learned  that  some  was  sold  to  Com- 
munists by  high  officers  of  the  Nationalist 
A.my  And  some  of  the  military  aid  never 
reached  the  fighting  fronts,  but  was  sold 
on  tlie  black  m.arkets  of  Shanghai  and  other 
cities. 

Automobile  and  truck  parts,  radios  and 
electrical  equipment,  blankets  and  GI  ra- 
tions, even  blood  plasma,  which  were  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Chinese  Army 
were  sold  by  and  to  civilians.  Wealthy 
Chinese  whose  connections  Inside  the  Na- 
tionali-st  Government  enabled  them  to  divert 
these  supplies  from  military  channels  reaped 
handsome  profits.  Some  of  the  material 
was  actually  purchased  by  Communist 
agents  and  smuggled  out  to  Communist  ports 
in  ships  "borrowed"  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Chinese  Navy, 

United  States  relief  supplies  and  economic 
old  to  China  cost  American  taxpayers  more 
than  $."'  OOO.OOO.OOO.  But  much  went  to 
profiteers.  Information  reaching  United 
States  officials  showed  that  rice  supplied  by 
the  United  States  for  famine  relief  was  re- 
sold by  rich  Chinese.  American  officials  on 
relief  agencies,  required  to  work  through 
parallel  Chinese  agencies,  found  that  "Insid- 
ers" were  padding  pay  rolls  and  diverting 
supplies.  United  States  textile  machinery 
sent  to  factories  owned  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment ended  up  In  privately  owned  fac- 
tories. All  along  the  line  minor  officials 
worked  the  "squeeze."  but  the  biggest  profits 
went  to  swell  the  fortunes  of  a  few  top  in- 
siders. 

Once.  In  1947,  the  control  committee  of 
the  Chinese  GoMrnments  treasury  published 
a  rejxirt  chargWg  corporations  dominated  by 
top  officials  In  the  Government  with  obtain- 
ing more  than  their  quotas  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Army  officers  and  civilian  offlcl.Us 
were  denounced  for  speculating  with  public 
funds.  Premier  T.  V.  Sx)ng.  held  respon- 
sible for  the  scandal,  resigned.  But  the 
sums  Involved  totaled  only  a  few  milUoa 
dollars.  Greater  profits  were  not  mentioned. 
Taking  out  the  profits  made  from  United 
States  aid  to  China  was  an  operation  that 
began  about  1946  and  still  continues.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  gold  and  for- 
eign currency  were  smuggled  out  through 
British  Hong  Kong  and  Portuguese  Macao. 
More  was  carried  out  by  Chinese  with  diplo- 
matic passports  carrying  Chinese  Govcrn- 
IBCQt  pouches.     Huge  fortunes  were  assem- 


bled In  Zurich.  Buenew  Aire*.  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  cities  out  of  reach 
of  the  Chinese  people  whom  the  United 
States  sought  to  help.  Most  o^/ners  of  these 
fortunes  have  fled  China,  too. 

China's  millionaires  are  prepK.red  to  defend 
their  activities.  They  deny  that  they  did 
anything  illegal  under  Chinese  law.  Officials 
who  profited  see  nothing  wro  ig  In  It.  An 
$80-a-month  bank  examiner  employed  by 
the  Chinese  Government  on  ;e  personally 
gave  a  United  States  diplomat  i  $5,000  check 
for  ..!€  United  States  Red  Crc  .s.  explaining 
that  he  liked  to  see  part  of  UU  "squeeze  ' 
going  to  an  organization  that  vas  trying  to 
help  China.  The  wife  of  a  Chinese  top  offi- 
cial once  chided  an  American  diplomat  for 
tending  an  adverse  report  on  her  husband's 
honesty  beck  to  Washington.  "Df  course  we 
made  money."  she  said.  "What's  the  good 
of  being  on  the  Inside  If  you  n  ake  nothing 
out  of  it?" 

Billion-dollar  lesson  learned  in  China  Is 
leading  United  States  officials  <  harged  with 
policing  aid  to  other  countries  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  expenditures.  But  wealthy  Chi- 
nese, now  out  of  their  country  are  holding 
on  ^o  profits  made  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
United   States   taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  di:astrous  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  help  the  wily  Chi- 
nese, it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any 
American  statesman  could  advise  our 
Government  to  make  further  contribu- 
tions of  our  pi-ecious  gold  reserves  to  the 
Chinese  racketeers  and  grafters;  but  the 
November  21.  1948.  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  had  this  to  say: 

This  was  the  policy  suggested  by  D.  Worth 
Clark,  a  former  Democratic  Senator,  from 
Idaho,  who  went  to  China  on  t  special  mis- 
sion for  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Clark  went  to  China  las*  month  wltli 
Russell  Smith,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  whose  task  was  that 
of  an  economic  adviser. 

Senator  Bridces.  to  whom  tlie  report  was 
made.  Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-Chi- 
na bloc  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Clark  recalled  that  In  hi 5  first  confer- 
ence with  President  and  Mme  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  "China's  desperate  plight  was  outlined 
simply." 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek  the  former 
Senator  said,  "must  either  lave  help  or 
fall. 

"He  (President  Chiang)  asked  for  Imme- 
diate delivery  of  military  aid  already  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States.  The  word 
'Immediate'  was  emphasized  md  reempha- 
sljed. 

"He  requested  additional  d.rect  and  lib- 
eral military  aid.  In  additl'  n.  he  said,  a 
loan  must  l>e  provided  to  stabilize  Chinese 
currency. 

'Tf  the  two  aids  requested— Immediate, 
all-out  military  aid.  and  a  loa:i  for  currency 
stabilization — were  accorded  jy  the  United 
States.  President  Chiang  ICal-shek  said 
China  might  survive." 

Mr  Clark  declared  that  "a  minimum"  of 
S2C0.000.0C0.  in  the  form  of  a  5-year  renew- 
able loan  In  gold  from  the  United  States, 
would  be  necessary  to  creat  ?  a  8tab;e  re- 
serve in  China. 

Later  there  appeared  in  the  April  13. 
1950.  issue  of  the  Washington  Pest  a 
statement  by  a  promineiit  newjpap2r 
columnist  and  news  comrrcntator  from 
which  the  following  is  taken: 

The  KuoMiNTANc  Ldbst 

It  has  millions  to  spend,  once  hired  De- 
fense Secretary  Louis  Jchnso  i.  includes  the 
powerful    brothers-in-law    cf    Chiang    Kai- 
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shek.  Dr.  H.  W.  Kung  and  T.  V.  Soong.  Mors 
about  this  lobby  later. 

Working  In  friendly  cooperation  with  the 
Kuomlntang  lobby  In  this  country  have  been 
former  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt;  Gen. 
Claire  Chennault;  former  Senator  Worth 
Clark,  of  Idaho:  Alfred  Kohlberg:  and  Sen- 
ators Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Know- 
land,  of  California. 

One  of  this  lobby's  neat  byplajrs  was  send- 
ing former  Senator  Clark  to  China  in  IMS 
to  make  a  supposedly  impartial  survey  and 
then  recommend  more  United  States  money 
for  Chiang. 

Here  are  significant  facts  behind  the  by- 
play: Kohlberg  gave  a  $1,000  campaign  con- 
tribution to  popular  Senator  Sttues  BamGES, 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Com  mi  t  tee .  Bridces  appoln  ted  Clark  to  go  to 
China  and  make  an  impartial  survey. 

ncPAKTiAL  smvrr 

Clark,  however,  was  by  no  means  impar- 
tial. He  had  been  associated  with  Tom  Cor- 
coran, chief  representative  of  Chiang's  broth- 
er-in-law, T.  V.  Soong.  and  who  was  paid  a 
fortune  by  the  Kuomlntang  crowd.  Clark 
took  with  him  to  China  Eddie  Lexrkett.  for- 
merly with  Time  magazine,  now  a  publicity 
man.  Part  of  their  expenses  was  paid  by 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  working  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  American  tax- 
payers. 

Clark  and  Lockett  came  back,  vigorously 
recommended  more  money  for  Chiang. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  motives  behind  the  criticism  of 
the  administrations  Chinese  policy  or 
lack  of  policy  when  our  Government  has 
made  such  valiant  and  costly  efforts  to 
rescue  China  from  its  mercenary  and 
fraudulent  leaders. 

Surely  our  Government  can  help  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  t)etter  by  keep- 
ing our  precious  gold  reserves  at  home 
as  security  for  the  value  and  integrity 
of  our  United  States  dollars  and  the  up- 
building and  strengthening  of  our  na- 
tional defenses  at  home  and  abroad. 


Flat  Day  Kd6rt%t  of  Gen.  Join  P. 
McConnell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27. 1950 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  this  Nation  celebrated  Flag 
Day.  Old  Glory  was  properly  honored  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at 
Houseman  Field,  by  ceremonies  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  Lodge.  No.  48. 
and  the  American  Legion  Council,  of 
Grand  Rapids.  The  guest  of  honor  and 
principal  speaker  on  this  occasion  was 
Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Reserve  Forces.  The  remarks  of  General 
McConnell  are  an  excellent  example  of 
clear  thinking  and  sound  logic.  Citizens 
of  this  Nation  should  be  rightfully  proud 
of  military  leaders  of  the  caliber  of  Gen- 
eral McConnell.  It  Is  a  prlvllefe  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  address  of  G3n- 
eral  McConnell  on  this  occasion; 


Plso  Dat   Apiiwii  bt   Baic.  Gsac.   Johm   P. 

MCCOKKKLL 

When  the  opporttinlty  ^vas  offered  me  to 
appear  before  you  tonight  by  your  chairman. 
Congressman  Gexst  Fo*d,  I  wasted  no  time 
In  saying,  "I  would."  Gr;md  Rapid's  fame 
for  hospitality  has  sprea<l  far  Into  many 
comers  of  the  world.  I  know  that  I  am 
among  friends. 

This  ts  not  the  first  tirae  I  have  visited 
the  State  of  Michigan  or  your  city.  I  know 
of  Michigan's  widely  publicized  {Mtiducts — 
cf  the  mining,  metals,  aircraft  and  automo- 
bile industries.  From  Oraad  Rapids,  we  In 
the  Air  Force  obtain  stich  aircraft  cconpo- 
nents  as  auto-pUots.  ram-.tet  controls,  and 
InstnunenU  like  the  gyro  hcrtzon.  These  are 
the  products  of  yotir  Industry — both  labor 
and  btislness. 

The  Nation  Is  gratcftil  to  your  native  sons 
for  substantial  contributions  in  domestic 
affairs  and  in  the  field  of  International  re- 
lations. This  is  probably  best  exemplified 
by  the  affection  and  esteem  felt  by  American 
citizens  for  Senator  AaTHm  VainicNBBXG  as  a 
restilt  of  this  statesman's  impreaslTe  service 
to  his  country. 

On  this  Flag  Day.  Americans  are  gather- 
ing all  over  our  Nation  as  we  are  gathered 
here  this  evening,  to  pay  homage  to  a  symbol 
and  an  ideal.  That  symbol  Is  the  American 
flag  and  the  Ideal  is  that  of  freedom — the 
foundation  of  our  democracy.  That  is  why 
you  are  here,  and  that  is  w  by  I  am  in  yotir 
fine  city  tonight. 

On  the  one  htindred  and  seventy-third  an- 
niversary of  its  creation.  W'S  look  upon  otir 
flag  as  the  expression  of  national  faith.  It 
represents  the  legacy  of  America — the 
thought,  labor,  and  sacrlflceti  of  the  people  of 
a  great  country — but  most  of  all.  It  repre- 
sents the  idea  and  Ideals  al  freemen  as  ex- 
pressed In  American  citizenship. 

Men  who  wotild  rule  by  enslavement  al- 
ways have  hated  any  form  of  htmian  society 
based  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Such  hatred  and  fear  of  a  free 
society  caused  Benito  Mt]ss3linl  a  few  years 
ago  to  refer  to  us  as  the  "stinking  corpse  of 
democracy."  Today  the  sazce  fear  of  freedom 
causes  other  dictators  ^o  Inspire  hatred  of 
democratic  principles  and  Institutions  which 
threaten  their  power  over  enslaved  peoples. 
The  iron  curtain  with  its  censorship  is  an 
unconscious  tribute  to  vltility  of  the  idea 
of  human  freedom  in  our  concept  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  For  today  himian  liberty 
remains  a  challenge  to  dictators,  and  an  ob- 
stacle in  their  path. 

When  danger  threatens,  it  is  natural  to 
consider  means  for  warding;  cS  that  danger. 
So  we  are  forging  a  strong  shield  against 
the  danger — a  shield  beyocd  which  the  free 
world  may  Uve  in  peace. 

For  our  own  national  secvirlty  we  are  buUd- 
Ing  our  strength — our  political,  economic, 
moral,  and  military  strengths — and  the 
EUength  of  aU  the  other  p«;aceful  natioiu  of 
the  world  into  a  force  for  tlie  discouragement 
of  aggression.  Granted  this  is  the  only  rela- 
tive security,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  security  In  the  world  today.  For  so 
long  as  there  is  danger  of  tiggresslon  only  an 
economically  unacceptable  amount  of  miU- 
tary  power  can  guarantee  fieedom  from  it. 

We  could,  if  we  wished  to  curtaU  many  ot 
cur  basic  inherent  freedoms,  become  an 
armed  camp  fuUy  mobUi2«d.  However,  we 
realize  that  even  this  wculd  not  be  total 
security. 

We  could,  if  we  so  deslre<i,  buUd  the  great- 
est military  might  the  world  has  seen.  We 
have  already  shown  that  taere  Is  no  limit  to 
the  miracles  which  this  country  can  perform. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  nation  can  sup- 
port great  military  forces  without  sacrifice. 
So  we  have  evolved  the  concept  of  rtiatlve 
military  security.  In  tills  country  we  hav« 
determined  that  we  wUl  not  sacrifice  cmr 
political  freedoms,  our  economic  advantages, 
or  our  moral  character.    We  wtU  not  give 


these  up  for  they  are  the  broad  Bupports  be- 
hind our  military  forces  which  enable  our 
Government  to  provide  stabUlty  for  Ita  peo- 
ple and  to  act  in  concert  wltb  otber  nations 
for  world  i>eace. 

Relative  military  security  InTidvcs  a  cal- 
ctilated  risk,  and  our  present  preparedness 
program  takes  tills  Into  consideration.  Tbe 
ilsk  Is  not  taken  lightly  nor  Mindly.  We 
must  always  be  alert  to  tbe  intentions  and 
capabilities  of  a  possible  foe. 

One  way  to  eraluate  calculated  military 
risks  is  by  comparison.  And  a  very  oonven- 
lent  comparison  Ues  in  the  strength  at  men 
and  numbers  of  planes,  guns,  tanka.  sub- 
marines, and  otlier  Implements  <a  milltsry 
usage  possessed  by  a  potential  enemy. 
QuaUtative  and  qtiantltatlve  comparisons  at 
these  factcrs  give  tis  some  Indication  of  tbs 
opponents'  Intentions.  They  are  the  princi- 
pal measure  ot  a  nation's  ability  to  w^gc  war 
successfully.  There  are  other  factors  to  bs 
considered — the  relative  capabilities  of  mass 
production,  of  Industrial  know-bow,  of  na- 
tional morale,  and  of  potential  aUlcs  and 
their  capabUltles. 

We  are  convinced  that  both  the  Individual 
and  the  Nation  profit  and  progress  most  in 
peace.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  conflict- 
ing ideologies  and  even  conflicting  eeonomie 
and  other  Interests  may  be  tiarmonlzed  so 
that  futtire  wars  will  not  arise.  Realization 
of  that  hope  may  sometime  be  fulfilled. 

Meantime  our  Job  today  is  to  so  discourses 
any  potential  aggressor  by  otir  timely  prep- 
aration that  he  will  not  accept  the  risk  of  an 
attack.  The  price  of  peace  In  the  w.nrld  at 
today  Is  continual  preparedness.  It  took  s 
terrible  war  to  teach  us  this.  And  to  teach 
us  that  our  most  powerful  weapon  sraa  and 
is  our  moral  fiber  as  a  people. 

One  thing  we  learned  during  the  last  wsr 
was  that  as  a  people  we  iiad  been  taking 
our  ancient  virtues  for  granted.  Each  at 
us  expected  our  neighbors  to  liave  a  deep 
knowledge  of  otir  freedoms,  an  almoat  In- 
stinctive awareness  of  dangers  that  thrwt- 
ened  those  freedoms  and  a  broad  factual 
foundation  of  understanding,  assuring  a  re-  ^ 
alistlc  approach  to  problems  Uiat  thrwttensd 
us.  If  we  had  not  exerted  our  thoughts, 
minds,  and  actions  to  these  problems  per- 
sonally, we  were  confident  that  our  good 
neighbors  had  assumed  that  responalhUity. 
We  were  confident  that  as  a  peoi:4e  we  were 
unbeatable.  That  all  was  well  and  mtist  by 
nature  remain  so. 

Our  complacence  received  a  rude  awak- 
ening when  In  1941  Just  prior  to  Pearl  HartxJT 
we  discovered  that  great  numbers  of  tbe  men 
In  otir  new  Army  were  substantially  Ignorant 
of  the  calamltotis  erents  of  the  world.  The 
citizen  soldiers  saw  no  danger  and  8«w  no 
compelling  reason  why  the  Congress  had  de- 
cided to  retain  them  In  the  service,  in  com- 
mon with  other  citizens  they  were  perplexed 
and  confused.  It  required  Pearl  Harbor  to 
unite  us  as  we  had  never  been  united  before. 
Even  then  there  followed  a  national  specu- 
lation of  what  we  were  fighting  tor — and  s 
drive  for  slc^ans  to  keep  us  alert. 

However  honest  these  attempts  were  to 
describe  the  outward  manifestations  of  our 
reasons  for  fighting,  they  failed  to  assess  tlis 
basic  truth  that  we  were  fighting  because  ws 
had  to  fight — that  the  simple  dignity  of  man 
was  being  threatened — that  the  ]xinciple  at 
a  Government  owned  and  controlled  by  its 
people  was  in  danger — that  American  de- 
mocracy as  we  knew  It  was  on  ttie  way  to  s 
rendezvous  with  lost  dvlUzatlon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today  we  have  a  mors 
awakened  citizenry;  tliat  more  peofrfe  are 
p>crsonally  and  actively  Interested  in  the  aXr 
fairs  of  tiieir  conuntmity,  SteU.  and  Matloo, 
and  in  general  wotid  conditions. 

A  democratic  govcmment  sncli  ss  ours 
cannot  function  unless  each  snd  every  cttl- 
suk  Is  well  informed  about,  and  takes  sa 
active   part   in,   tbe   sflalrs  ot  ttis  ItetloA 
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and  Id  the  reUttons  of  the  Nation  to  other 
countile*. 

It  la  esscntUU.  mIso.  that  all  of  tu  keep 
•t>reast  of  dt^velupmenta  In  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor for.  in  modern,  total  war.  erery 
element  of  activity  la  Involved  And  devel- 
opmenta  today  come  too  rapidly  and  affect 
our  thlnktntc  and  our  piannlug  juat  aa  rap- 
idly and  radlCkUly. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  Uluatratton  of  how 
events  In  the  field  of  aclcnce  affect  our  lives— 
In  both  peace  and  war— than  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  advent  of  aviation.  It  wiis 
not  very  long  ago — In  fact,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  us  here  today— that  man  was  earth- 
bound  No  longer  a(<o  than  the  First  V/orld 
War.  we  thought  of  war  In  terms  of  engRge- 
ments  on  the  ground    or  on  the  seas. 

World  War  I  c*me.  was  fought  and  ended 
before  more  than  a  handful  of  people  realized 
the  capabilities  of  air  power,  and  before  avia- 
tion Itself  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  brin?  it  into  its  own.  Aviation  tottered 
•lon^.  so  to  speak,  until  Lindbergh  electrified 
the  wjrld  m  1327  by  making  the  first  solo 
eroaaing  of  ine  Atlantic.  At  approximately 
the  fame  time  ilaitland  and  Hagenberger 
were  b-arin^  the  trail  of  pioneer  air  routes 
to  the  West  and  McReady  and  Kelly  were 
completing  the  first  nonstop  dawn-to-dusk 
flight  across  the  continent.  The  exploita- 
tion of  air  commerce  which  sprung  from  these 
pioneer  ftigk;s  and  the  slowly  growing  reall- 
Batlcn  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  people. 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  air.  served  to 
glre  us  a  small  nucleus  of  an  aviation  In- 
dustry but  only  an  mSnlteslmal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  airplane  In  any  future 
conflicts. 

By  the  time  of  World  War  II.  which,  as 
I  have  said,  found  us  totally  unprepared, 
we  did.  however,  poeeess  two  Important  as- 
sets: We  had  the  greatest  commercial  avia- 
tion Industry  In  the  world,  small  though  It 
was.  and  we  had  American  Ingenuity  and 
resourcefulneas.  These  rendered  us  capable 
of  turning.  In  times  of  extreme  emergency,  to 
the  only  weapon  we  could  use  until  we  could 
grapple  with  the  enemy  In  closed  combat. 
Hitler  tatigbt  us  our  first  lesson  In  air  power 
when  his  Stukas  spread  terror  over  Poland. 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  France.  England 
tay^fat  us  our  second  lesson  when  the  RAP 
saved  that  nation  from  probable  oblitera- 
tion. Finally  accepting  the  IneTltable.  we 
turned  to  the  air  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 
It  was  nearly  2  years  before  any  major  land 
or  sea  oSensive  was  launched  against  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
Marine  Air  Forces  battled  tenaciously  until 
we  had  gained,  first,  air  superiority  and 
finally  air  supremacy.  It  there  Is  one  thing 
which  we  should  have  learned  from  the  last 
war.  it  Is  that  in  the  foreseeable  future 
"there  will  never  be  a  war  lost  with  air  su- 
premacy and  there  will  never  be  a  war  won 
without  It  " 

We  developed  air  power  further  than  most 
men  had  ever  Imagined  to  be  possible.  At 
the  commencement  of  World  War  II  the 
American  aviation  Industry  ranked  forty- 
fourth  amongst  the  Industries  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  dollar  value  of  manufactured 
aviation  products  amounted  to  only  1280.- 
000.000.  or  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  automotive  equipment  produced. 
Within  5  years  aviation  was  catapulted  to 
the  rank  of  the  greatest  Industry  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  value  of  aviation 
products  expanded  to  over  120.000.000.000. 
more  than  five  tunes  that  of  the  automotive 
Industry  during  Its  maximum  peacetime 
production.  We  h-orled  aerial  armadas  of 
thousands  of  planes  across  every  land  mass 
and  every  ocean  In  the  world,  striking  the 
enemy  at  the  focal  point  of  his  resources  and 
dei»-lvlng  him  not  only  of  the  power  but 
also  of  tlie  will  to  wage  war.  We  established 
an  air  transport  system  that  penetrated  Into 
•very  corner  of  the  earth,  carrying  American 
foods.  American  men.  and  American  material. 
Wt  fiot  only  moved  armies  by  air  but  we 


supplied  them  by  air.  We  developed  aids  to 
navigation  which  were  15  years  ahead  of  their 
normal  time:  and  when  the  war  ended,  we 
had  the  greatest  air  power  this  or  any  other 
nation  had  ever  known. 

Today  we  have  only  a  fraction  of  that 
power  but  we  do  have  an  Air  Force  develop- 
ing a  retaliatory  potential  to  discourage  any 
aggressor  from  attacking  this  country.  In 
the  event  of  such  attack  we  must  possess 
the  means  for  effective  counter  blows,  to 
slow  down  his  attack,  and  eventually  to  de- 
stroy  his  offensive   operation   at   Its  s<5urce. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  been  relatively 
safe  In  the  past;  we  have  been  able  to  operate 
RS  the  arsenal  of  our  allies:  our  enemies 
either  did  not  possess  the  weapons  for  an 
attack  on  us.  or  considered  the  cost  too  great 
for  the  success  such  a  venture  might  have 
achieved.  But  with  the  example  of  the  last 
Vvar  before  him.  any  a:;gre.ssor  would  be  lack- 
ing in  foresight  If  he  did  not  realize  the 
necessity  of  neutralizing  America  and  her 
Industrial  potential.  Today  there  are  In  ex- 
istence weapons  capable  of  reaching  our  In- 
dustrial heartland.  It  Is  a  matter  of  about 
12  hours  flying  time  over  the  North  Pole  to 
where  we  are  tonight. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  with  sufflclent  re- 
taliatory potential,  we  can  discourage  ag- 
gressors for  a  sufflclent  time  to  allow  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  In  this 
world.  To  believe  and  act  otherwise  would 
be  to  Invite  aggression. 

But  air  power  Is  not  great  armadas  of 
all-weather  fighting  planes  alone.  Air  power 
Is  the  capacity  of  American  Indiistry;  it  is 
the  art  and  skill  of  American  scientists, 
mechanics,  and  artisans;  It  is  the  exploita- 
tion of  American  resources  for  Improved 
fuels,  metals,  and  power  plants;  it  Is  the 
training  of  American  youth  In  an  unnatural 
element — the  air;  it  is  the  far-flurig  air- 
transport system  of  the  world,  flown  with 
American  equipment  and  manned  by  Amer- 
ican crews.  Air  power  Is  also  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people,  developed  by 
education  and  experience  Into  a  state  of 
air  mlndedness — where  we  accept  without 
question  the  capacity  of  aviation  for  com- 
merce and  for  security. 

The  capability  of  aviation  In  transporting 
passengers  economically  has  been  well 
demonstrated  and  Is  now  generally  accepted. 
But  I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  Its  po- 
tential for  commerce — or  air  freight.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  In  this  field,  there 
remain  problems,  but  there  Is  also  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Transport  aircraft  were  first  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  fast  movement  of  people. 
During  the  war.  we  used  them  for  the  rapid 
transit  of  high  priority  machinery  and  mate- 
rial, but  because  of  aircraft  design  we  fre- 
quently had  to  dismantle  the  equipment  for 
loading.  We  have  since  secured  aircraft  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  transport  of  equip- 
ment, which  accommodate  reasonably  large 
pieces — trucks,  105  mm.  howitzer,  light 
tanks — without  dismantling.  They  can  be 
loaded  directly  from  truck  bed  height  or  by 
the  use  of  small  ramps.  However,  since  these 
aircraft  require  up  to  80  percent  turn-around 
time  for  loading  some  types  of  freight  as 
against  20  percent  flying  time,  economy  Is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  is  an 
Imfxartant  factor  in  the  fast  commercial 
transportation  of  freight.  It  is  important 
to  the  Armed  Forces,  too.  And  we  have  under 
consideration  aircraft  which  are  capable  of 
physically  detaching  their  entire  cargo  sec- 
tions in  the  form  of  pods  with  about  the 
same  eare  the  present  truck  trailer  Is  un- 
hooked from  its  tractor.  This  will  enable 
cargo  ships  to  discharge  one  cargo  pod  la  Its 
entirety,  pick  up  another  loaded  pod,  and  be 
airborne  again  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Con- 
ceivably, In  commercial  practice,  such  a  pod 
could  be  loaded  by  qualified  personnel  at  the 
factory  shipping  platform,  tractored  to  th» 
airport,  and  flown  any  place  In  the  world- 


there  to  be  tractored  to  the  eusUmer's  door. 
This  is  single  package  handling,  (  ver  oceans, 
mountains,  continents,  without  benefit  of 
connecting  roads  or  rails. 

Today  we  tailor  aircraft  for  a  EOeclflc  Job; 
such  new  developments  as  trac  or-landlng 
treads  for  heavier  loads,  reversible -pitch  pro- 
pellers, and  special  assists  to  permit  land- 
ings and  take-offs  from  shorter  runways,  will 
contribute  substantially  to  the  early  arrival 
of  great  air-cargo  systems. 

One  is  not  required  to  be  a  prophet  to 
predict  that  in  the  near  future  a  city  need 
not  be  located  on  bays,  oceans,  railheads,  or 
ravlgable  rivers  leading  to  the  sea  to  become 
a  geat  commercial  port.  Location  of  our 
new  shipping  centers  will  depend  on  their 
distance,  in  terms  of  time,  from  Industry 
and  frcm   market   outlets. 

I  understand  that  in  this  city  you  are 
spending  $1,000,000  for  new  airport  facili- 
ties, designed  to  keep  Grand  Rapids  abreast 
cf  the  latest  in  ccmmerclal-avlation  develop- 
ments. 

Because  of  Its  location.  Grand  Rapids  has 
not  become  the  focal  point  of  transconti- 
nental rail  lines;  this  geographic  situation, 
however,  does  not  hinder  but  actually  en- 
hances your  city's  growth  Into  one  of  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  air  terminals.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Grand  Rapids  Is  particularly  adaptable 
to  air  commerce. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag' — these 
words  express  the  Idea  that  we  are  all  stand- 
ard bearers — that  we  all  support  this  flag 
of  curs,  farmer,  housewife,  laborer,  and 
businessman.  It  can  be  nothing  but  what 
we  make  It  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  reflects  the  America  of  yesterday,  today, 
tomorrow,  and  forever.  It  stands  for  the 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  peopl.?s 
everywhere  In  the  world.  For  we  recognize 
that  these  freedoms  must  be  guaranteed  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  own. 

The  sun  does  not  set  on  the  American  flag 
or  upon  our  responsibility.  We  did  not  seek 
this  world  responsibility  Rather.  It  has 
been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  complexities  of 
this  age.  We  must  recognize  It  as  the  op- 
portunity It  Is — opportunity  to  better  the 
lot  of  man  everywhere. 

It  Is  up  to  us  as  a  Nation  to  make  many 
of  the  major  decisions  affecting  other  people 
In  the  world.  If  we  fail,  or  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  our  new  responsibilities,  much  of 
what  has  been  so  assiduously  gained  may 
be  lost  for  all  time.  Through  Indecision  or 
weakness  we  could  sacrifice  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  Never  were  the  stakes  so  high.  Never 
was  there  so  much  to  gain,  so  much  to  lose. 
Cur  course  of  action  is  clear.  We  have 
reached  the  point  of  no  return.  We  must 
face  now  and  solve  those  problems  which 
heretofore  seem  to  have  eluded  our  grasp. 
Through  the  practice  of  American  citizen- 
ship we  must  maintain  a  society  wherein 
mankind  can  And  the  environment  for  peace- 
ful evolution,  economic  betterment,  progress, 
and  development.  As  citizens,  we  must  do 
this  or  witness  the  collapse  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  good  citizenship  will 
provide  an  answer  to  many  of  our  prob- 
lems today.  I  would  urge  you  to  think  about 
what  kind  of  citizen  you  are.  and  are  going 
to  be — because  It  Is  a  tough  Job  being  an 
American  citizen.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  when  the  call 
ccmes.  Citizenship  is  a  full-time  Job.  You 
don't  flght  for  it  today  and  forget  about  it 
tomorrow.  It  Is  more  than  reverence  on 
Memorial  Day.  taking  the  kids  down  to  see 
nreworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  saluting 
the  flag  as  we  do  tonight.  These  are  tokens 
cf  citizenship.  They  are  a  few  of  the  mo- 
ments which  we  have  set  aside  for  paying 
tribute  to  that  which.  I  am  convinced,  is 
the  greatest  phenomenon  in  our  lives — the 
opportunity  of  being  an  American.  But  the 
pages  of  history  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
Uagic  pitfalls  that   beset   man  on  his  path 
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at  progresa,  and  therein  lies  the  real  Im- 
portance  and  the  meaning  of  our  opportu- 
nity. 

Our  founding  fathers  were  aware  of  these 
pitfalls  and  fully  realised  the  cnormoua 
responsibility  citizenship  entails.  "We.  the 
people" — the  first  three  words  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution — with  these  words, 
the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conren- 
tlon  gave  hlj^hest  priority  to  the  concept 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  all  the  people  to  es- 
tablish their  country's  fundamental  law  and 
that  government  was  to  be  responsible  to 
the  people,  not  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  enjoy  a  unique  status  peculiar  to  our 
representative  democracy.  It  ties  us  to  the 
state  as  the  embodiment  of  an  experience 
which  we,  as  Individuals,  share  to  our  muttial 
benefit.  We  commonly  hold  that  the  highest 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  experience 
la  also  the  final  end  of  the  state  which  we 
have  created — to  make  and  to  keep  men  free. 
Under  this  system  we  have  seen  our  country 
develop  (In  a  few  short  years,  as  the  life 
span  of  nations  Is  measured)  from  a  small, 
struggling  group  of  Colonies  Into  a  Nation. 

In  these  responsible  days  of  American 
democracy  we  are  challenged  In  our  decisions 
to  display  courage  and  determination  equal 
to  that  of  our  predecessors  when  they  wrote, 
"We  muttially  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uvea, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  Our 
own  history  has  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  we  cannot  avoid  Issues.  We  became  In- 
volved In  two  long,  frightful  wars  largely 
through  a  misinterpretation  on  the  part  o^ 
other  nations  as  to  what  role  America  might 
or  might  not  play  In  such  a  conflict.  We 
were  mlsxuxderstood.  largely,  through  a  fall- 
tire  on  our  part  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
when  we  might  have  been  a  deciding  factor 
In  the  cause  of  peace. 

There  Is  today  a  gigantic  task  facing  all 
mankind  In  rebuilding  the  moral,  splrlttial. 
and  economic  devastation  which  has  been 
the  result  of  two  recent  wars.  The  task 
may  be  said  to  be  largely  an  American  task. 
More  trtiiy,  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  great 
American  opportunity.  Our  training,  our 
heritage,  our  Ideals,  our  determination,  our 
courage,  our  tolerance  are  sorely  needed  In 
the  struggle  to  evolve  a  lasting  peace  frcm 
the  vacutun  developed  by  recent  world  catas- 
trophes. 

America  needs  the  best  that  is  in  you: 
needs  the  most  discerning  thought  you  are 
capable  of;  needs  all  that  la  represented  when 
one  speaks  of  an  American  citizen,  and  per- 
sistent willingness  publicly  displayed  by  us 
as  a  people  to  dig  In  and  work — In  or  out 
of  uniform — for  the  extension  of  principles  of 
freedom,  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

PSCXIBAM — FLAG  lUT  CIUMONT,   JTTm    14,    ItSO 

(Sponsored  by  BPO  Elks,  No.  48.  Sdwln  A. 
Stelnmann.    chairman;    Anaerlcan    Legion 
Council.  James  K.  Baker,  chairman) 
Master  of  ceremonies:  Col.  Lester  C.  Doerr. 

1.  Flag  raising:  By  color  guard.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  Michigan 
National  Guard,  Col.  C.  Schnippke,  com- 
manding. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Great  Lakes  Chorus:  Francis  Hodg- 
boom,  director,  chapter  4  SPEBSQSA. 

4.  Etiquette  to  the  flag:  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  Michigan  National 
Guard.  Col.  C.  Scbnlppke,  conunandlng. 

5.  Band  number:  Twenty-first  Armored 
Division  Band.  Capt.  Donald  Mcliean.  com- 
manding. 

6.  Elks  ceremonial:  John  Klferdlnk.  ex- 
alted rviler,  BPOB. 

7.  Address:  Brig.  Gen.  John  Paul  McCcm- 
B«U. 

I.  Drill  team  and  band:  DeMolay  Com- 
mandery  No.  5   (Capt.  Gen.  E.  V.  Berggren 


and   Carl   Knhlman).  William   J.  LraBarfi, 


9.  Drum  crops  drill:  Champlonahlp  'VFW 
Old  Kent  Post  890,  Mart  Pauwee,  command- 
ing 

10.  Benediction. 

11.  Retreat. 

Participating  bands:  DeMolay  Command- 
ery.  No.  5.  Twenty-first  Armored  Dtvlalon 
Band.  VFW  Old  Kent  Post,  8S0,  Band. 

Honored  guests:  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr., 
Hon.  John  B.  Martin,  Jr..  Mayor  Paul  O. 
Goebel,  Perry  W.  Greene.  Edward  A.  Borg- 
man.  Andrew  Rolf. 


DcTcIopBcat  of  Resovccs  of  Okkko 
Land!,  Wo»a,  mmi  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

Of  OXLAROSCA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  Ky.RR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
OSD  one  of  a  series  of  six  articles  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  article, 
which  is  entitled  "Land,  Wood,  and  Wa- 
ter Development  Theme."  was  written  by 
Malvina  Stephenson,  and  puliriished  in 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Looks  Ahead— Laks,  Wood,  am 
Watb  DrvKLOPMiarr  Thdcs 

(By  Malvina  Stephenson) 

WASRnvcTOir,  June  14. — A  two-way  Im- 
provement program,  linking  an  expanded  In- 
dustrial economy  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  with  a  western  agriculttiral  market.  Is 
forecast  for  Oklahoma. 

The  key  to  this  bright  new  future  lies  In 
the  development  of  its  natural  resources, 
according  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chap- 
man. Such  a  balanced  prosperity  which 
would  reverse  the  declining  population  fig- 
ures Is  vividly  projected  in  a  comprehensive 
140-page  booklet  describing  the  present  and 
planned  activities  of  the  eight  department 
agencies  operating  in  Oklahoma. 

Uncle  Sam,  In  cooperation  with  State  agen- 
cies and  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation. Is  operating  on  the  practical  basts 
that  an  Improvement  program  will  multiply 
the  dollars  and  thus  lure  people  back  to 
their  home  State  and  attract  new  residents. 
The  per  capita  Income  must  at  least  be 
brought  up  to  par.  If  the  State  can  hope  to 
bold  on  to  its  population  and  grow  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  power  and  water  program  la  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  plan.  SoU  conserva- 
tion and  irrigation  will  Increase  production 
in  the  rich  farm  lands  of  western  Oklahoma. 
The  control  of  excess  waters  poaes  the  major 
problem  for  eastern  Oklahoma  agriculture, 
but  the  great  potentialities  of  this  section 
point  to  a  new  Indtistrlal  future  made  possi- 
ble by  ample  power  and  water,  combined 
with  a  ready  supply  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

This  over-all  picture  ot  (Alahoma's  im- 
provement program  was  requested  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  Senator 
BoBxatT  S.  Kan  in  Waahlngton.  Dramattaed 
by  tlW  slogan  of  "land.  wood,  and  water." 
Senator  Kna's  own  legislatlwe  program  Is 
keynoted  to  this  same  development  at  Okla- 


taoeaa's  natural  teeomcea.  The  fo 
eomprehen^ve  survey  at  the  Arkan— s-'Wbtf, 
and  Red  Rivera,  sponsored  by  aenatnr  Koa, 
Is  aimed  at  eoordtnatinf  aU  the  varkna  8ta«« 
and  FMeral  Government  aettvtUaa  In  OUi 
field. 

Senator  Km  Is  most  enthnlaetlr  over  the 
Department  of  the  Intcrtor  booklet.  It  la 
the  only  up-to-date  review  at  the  gcnwal 
program,  and  one  of  the  tew  ever  prepared. 
It  fortunately  oomes  as  the  new  baatn-wlde 
development  in  the  Southwest  Is  about  to  gak 
tmder  way. 

In  order  to  spread  this  mcaaage.  especially 
to  the  younger  generation  who  wlU  carry  It 
on.  SnuLtor  Kna  la  dlstrlbotlag  coptes  at 
the  booklet  to  the  scho<^  Ubrarlca  of  Okla- 
homa, to  the  coUeges  and  universities  and 
the  public  schools. 

He  believes  that  a  knowledge  of  thie  pro- 
gram will  aid  the  students  to  select  their 
own  courses  more  wisely  and  will  gtdde 
them  later  as  citlzena  In  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  adults  today  probably  are  not  folly 
aware  of  the  relationship  of  the  State's  natu- 
ral resources  and  what  Is  being  done  to 
shape  a  unified  development. 

"If  Oklahoma  la  to  be  developed,  it  win 
be  by  Oklahomans  and  othsrs  who  learn  at 
its  reeources  and  opportunltlea."  Senator 
Koa  polntK  out. 

"It  Oklahomans  are  to  have  a  finer  proa- 
perity.  It  will  be  through  the  eonaervatloti 
and  trtilixation  of  Oklahoma  resources.  This 
is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  eomivehenatve 
portrayals  of  those  reeouroes  and  the  ways 
In  which  they  can  be  of  greater  value." 

The  eight  agencies  represented  In  this  re- 
view are  Southwestern  IHjwer  Administration, 
headed  by  Douglas  Wright  and  located  at 
Tulsa;  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  oper- 
ates the  W.  C.  Austin  Irrigation  project  In  the 
southwest  cor-ntT  of  the  State:  Geological 
Survey,  operated  through  ofllees  In  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma  City.  Drumrlght.  HoIdenvUle,  Mc- 
'  Alester.  and  Miami;  Bureau  of  Mines,  high- 
lighted in  Oklahoma  by  the  petroleum  ex- 
periment station  at  Bartlesville:  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  including  the  Five  ClvWaed 
Trlbee  Agency  at  Muskogee  and  the  Oeac* 
Agency  at  Pawhuska;  Flah  and  midlife  Serv- 
ice, operating  a  fish-cultttral  station  near 
Tishomingo,  and  three  wildlife  rcfUfes  known 
as  the  Salt  Plains,  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
and  the  Tishomingo  Natl<nal  Refuges;  th* 
National  Park  Service,  operating  Piatt 
National  Park;  and  Bureau  of  Land  Maa- 
agement. 


T«  Avtrt  AMikcr  Ww 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKa 

or 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  SMITH 

or  wocoaanr 
Of  TBM  HOUSE  OF  RBPRRmiTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  has  made  another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  another  world  war.  Bla 
suggestions  may  not  appear  popular  to- 
day in  the  face  of  the  Kcffcan  situation 
but  it  offers  the  only  aoliition  that  most 
aKimately  prevail  if  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive. I  shall  include  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  ynited  States  News  and  World 
Report  on  May  26,  1950: 

To  Afwaa  Woblb  Waa  m 


<By  David  Lawrence) 
We  are  baaing  our  whole  concept  of  future 
security  on  the  theory  that  war  can  be  pre- 
vented bv  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  fc 
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at  the  la  nations  mMsed  together  on  our 
side.  ThU  Is  'he  military  approach.  It  Is 
well  reasoned  technically,  and.  because  of 
our  victories  In  past  wars,  the  American  peo- 
ple complacently  feel  no  lear  about  the  out- 
come of  another  conflict  of  arms. 

But  this  very  reliance  on  military  force  can 
prove  our  undoing. 

D*9plie  a  military  triumph  eventually,  our 
real  defeat  m;U  date  from  the  moment  we 
enter  the  next  war.  Our  economic  strength 
will  be  sapped  as  our  cities  are  destroyed. 
Our  debt  structure  »1U  pyramid  to  fantastic 
heights  The  purchasing  poTver  of  the  dol- 
lar will  shrink.  We  will  move  toward  a  dis- 
ciplined economy  and  a  virtual  dictatorship 
that  could  last  for  generations.  Individual 
liberties  will  be  throttled  In  a  desperate 
struggle  for  economic  survival  after  an 
atomic  war 

The  philosophy  that  we  should  prepare 
for  war  and  go  to  war  ultimately  because 
there  is  no  alternative  is  a  species  of  de- 
featism. It  takes  for  granted  that,  while 
man  possesses  mechanical  genius  and  In- 
▼entlveness.  he  does  not  have  brains  enough 
or  ingenuity  enough  to  control  the  human 
passion  that  leads  to  conflict. 

Such  an  assumption  degrades  the  capacity 
of  man  It  says  In  effect  that,  because  man 
Is  selflsh  and  proud  and  ready  to  use  his 
fists,  he  is  unable  to  use  his  head — to  sub- 
stitute patience  and  reason  or  to  find  a  way 
to  convert  hU  enemy  Into  a  friend. 

It  assumes  that  conversion  of  human  be- 
ings and  rehabilitation  of  criminals  are  ex- 
ceptional occurrences.  It  assumes  that  na- 
tions are  helpless  .iggregatlons  cf  citizens 
who.  being  exploited  or  controlled  by  crim- 
inals, can  never  be  saved  from  their  dicta- 
tors. 

Our  Government  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment engage  In  a  cold  war  and  prepare  for 
military  conflict — each  placing  the  entire 
blame  on  the  other.  Our  people  are  every- 
day taught  to  believe  that  there  Is  no  hope — 
no  way  out  except  threat  and  counter- 
threat — and  that  war  can  be  prevented  i  nly 
by  scaring  the  Russians  into  b?lievini  they 
Will  be  b?aten  In  war. 

This  Is  a  thin  reed  on  which  to  lean.  No 
one  has  better  expressed  the  opposite  Idea 
than  John  Foster  Dulles  In  a  speech  delivered 
In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Water- 
town.  N   Y  .  last  year.    He  said: 

'•Today  our  Nation  Is  relying  greatly  on 
material  and  military  mlcht.  That  Is  clan- 
gerous.  A  nation  that  possesses  a  great  mil- 
itary establishment  is  apt  to  be  influenced 
by  the  counsel  of  persons  who  believe  in  the 
Inevitability  of  war  or  who  believe  that  good 
ends  can  be  gained  by  violent  means.  Our 
present  course  skirts,  dangerously,  the  read 
to  war  Our  leaders  take  that  risk  because 
they  feel  that  there  is  no  adequate  alter- 
native. Policy  makers  work  with  the  tools 
that.  It  seems,  can  be  made  available.  Eco- 
nomic and  military  power  can  l)e  developed 
under  the  spur  of  laws  and  appropriations. 
But  moral  power  does  not  derive  from  any 
act  of  Congress.  It  depends  on  the  relations 
of  a  people  to  their  God." 

Whatever  may  be  our  differences  among 
Beets  and  cree<la  ac  to  theology,  we  are 
agreed  that  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept 
of  human  behavior  u  miraculously  effective 
In  the  life  of  Individuals  Why  can't  we 
apply  It  also  to  International  relations? 
Why  must  the  philosophy  which  Jesus  taught 
be  br\ished  aside  as  Impractical  and  idealis- 
tic in  international  pi^licy^ 

Let*  not  become  confused  by  demands  for 
an  explicit  formula  or  fur  a  blueprint  of 
»ucc— ■  before  we  start. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  honest  media- 
tion. It  is  aniadng  how  few  attempts  to 
m«<llate  the  dispute  between  America  and 
Russia  have  actually  been  made.  Trygve 
U*.  Secretary  General  of  the  United  NaUons. 
•ngagad  in  such  an  effort  at  Moscow  last 
Uls  brief  comments  afterward  raised 


little  hope  because  America  already  Is  con- 
vinced that  his  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail. 
We  act  as  if  we  believe  that  war  Is  the  only 
way  out.  We  do  not  care,  for  the  most  part, 
to  examine  alternative  methods.  Confident 
of  the  rightness  of  our  own  position,  we  see 
mediation  as  futile  unless  the  ether  side 
surrenders  abjectly. 

Have  we  ever  examined  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifices  for  peace  that  must  be  made — 
sacrifices  of  pride  and  even  material  wealth? 
Is  Christianity  merely  something  to  which 
we  pay  lip  service  in  our  churches  but  which 
we  refuse  to  accept  as  a  code  of  behavior 
In  dealing  with  a  so-called  enemy?  Have 
we  no  regard  for  the  challenge  that  a  whole 
jjeople  might  be  reached  by  a  display  of 
Christian  humility  and  forbearance?  Do  we 
dare  to  try  a  truly  Christian  approach  to  the 
Russian  people''  And  if  we  try  it.  can  we  pay 
the  price  that  it  requires  in  order  to  achieve 
the  greater  objective? 

It  is  worth  trying.  Physical  force  means 
a  war  that  nobody  wins.  Moral  force  re- 
quires not  a  formula,  but  a  spirit.  It  must 
be  a  bold  and  ventiiresome  spirit.  It  must 
be  a  spirit  that  has  faith  In  the  limitless 
power  of  God  to  perform  miracles  through 
God-Inspired  men. 


The  loadequacy  of  Our  Present  Antitrust 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    70RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  before  the  Empire  Siate 
Chapler  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
luncheon: 

The  In.u)EQUact  or  Ot-Ti  Present  AjiTiTKrsT 
Laws 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  en  the 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  I  have  listened  to 
a  year  of  testimony  relating  to  the  structure 
of  our  rntitrust  laws. 

One  conclusion  has  emerged  clearly,  and 
that  is  in  relation  to  our  antitrust  laws  to 
stand  still  is  to  move  back.  I  am  frankly 
puzzled  by  so  much  display  of  opposition  to 
a  clear  look  at  our  antitrust  laws.  It  appears 
to  me  that  In  everv  other  phase  of  our  na- 
tional development,  there  Is  little  hesitancy 
In  admitting  times  have  changed.  Cer- 
tainly times  have  changed:  they  have 
changed  dramatically  and  radically  To  me 
It  appears  childish  to  point  cut  the  self-evi- 
dent differences  of  cur  economic  life  be- 
tween 1890.  when  the  Sherman  Act  was 
enacted,  and  1950 — and  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  world  of  1914.  the 
world  of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  world 
today.  Yet  It  l«!  the  self-evident  fact  that 
we  find  It  necessary  to  repeat  and  repeat 
again  when  the  sacrosanct  attitude  obtrudes 
Itself  before  an  honest  attempt  to  examine 
our  antitrust  laws.  When  the  Sherman  Act 
was  passed  the  Ford  model  T  was  not  in  ex- 
istence, the  Wright  brothers  had  not  yet 
launched  their  plane  from  Kitty  Hawk.  Sci- 
ence, medicine,  art.  Industry,  war,  are  geared 
to  present  conditions.  But  laws  governing 
our  economy  are  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Must  we  not  reexamine  the  legal  fabric  and 
change  it  according  to  current  realities? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  letting  well  enough 
alone.  It  Is  the  basic,  the  rery  basic,  ques- 
tion of  the  maintaining  and  strengthening 


of  a  free  and  competitive  society,  a  concept 
which  faces  the  most  crucial  test  in  the  world 
today.  With  nation  after  nation  blinding 
their  development  through  rigid  governn.ent 
controls,  no  greater  responsibility  lies  before 
us  than  that  of  reaffirming  the  principle  of 
a  free  and  competitive  society.  It  seems  that 
every  attempt  at  a  reevaluation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  is  met  with  a  cry  of  "socialism.** 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  reevaluation 
Is  the  cne  road  open  away^from  socialism. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee found  that  if  an  individual  product 
Is  picked  at  random,  there  i.s  a  1  to  1 
chance  that  the  four  largest  producers  of 
that  product  will  account  for  75  percent  or 
more  of  Its  output. 

Such  concentration  Is  developed  through 
mergers,  acquisitions,  and  consolidations. 
Thus,  In  the  case  of  the  steel  Industry,  mer- 
gers and  acquisitions  of  other  companies  ac- 
counted for  one-third  of  the  long-term 
growth  (1915-45)  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp..  and  two-thirds  of  the  growth  of  Re- 
public Steel.  And  In  the  case  of  the  indus- 
try's largest  firm,  the  original  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  represented  the 
greatest  consolidation  in  history,  with  more 
than  170  formerly  independent  concerns  hav- 
ing been  brought  together  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Much  the  same  concentration  Is  true  of  the 
copper  Industry.  In  which  no  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  lon!?-term  growth  (1915-45 1  of 
the  three  largest  companies.  Anaconda.  Ken- 
necott.  Phelps-Dodge,  has  been  due  to  exter- 
nal expansion  through  acquisitions  and 
mergers.  Obviously,  then,  there  is  an  Inade- 
quacy In  our  antitrust   laws. 

The  prohibition  in  the  Clayton  Act  against 
the  acquisition  of  capital  stock  of  a  com- 
petitor where  the  effect  may  be  to  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  was  not  and  is  not 
enough  as  the  tables  of  concentration  so 
glaringly  reveal.  Hence,  the  passage  of  the 
Celler  Act,  H  R.  2734.  would  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  assets  as  well  as  stock  of  a 
competing  corporation  and  would  plug  the 
dangerous  hole  in  our  antitrust  l.^ws.  It 
passed  the  Hcuse  overwhelmingly  and  is  now 
awaiting  action  In  the  Senate  with  favorable 
recommendation  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  C?rtalnly,  It  is  a  source  of  grat- 
ification that  final  enactment  cf  H.  R.  2734 
should  be  forthcoming  soon,  but  in  the  fsce 
of  these  economic  truths  it  is  shocking  that 
It  took  well-nigh  25  years  of  effort  to  get 
the  bill  to  thi  point  where  It  Is  now. 

Our  committee  is  not  Interested  In  wind- 
Jamming.  We  are  interested  in  sending  bills 
to  the  floor  cf  the  Hcuse  lor  approval. 

Let's  lock  at  another  provision  of  cur  anti- 
trust laws — that  which  concerns  Itself  with 
the  criminal  penalties.  At  the  present  time, 
no  matter  how  flagrant  were  the  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  mr.ximum  monetary 
fine  which  can  be  levied  upon  each  defendant 
may  net  ercoed  $5,000  for  each  transgression. 
The  Department  of  Justice  recently  reported 
that:  "In  some  respects  the  penalties  are  so 
low  that  violation  is  regarded  by  businessmen 
as  a  good  business  risk."  Again  this  Inade- 
quacy Ls  so  patent  that  1  find  it  shocking  that 
not  until  this  Congress  did  the  possibility 
exist  for  increasing  these  fines  to  SoO.OOO. 
Again  cur  Judiciary  Committee  has  taken 
the  initiative  The  bill  passed  the  House 
and  Is  now  likewise  awaiting  action  In  the 
Senate. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  is  an  exemption 
in  our  antitrust  law  It  permits  export  asso- 
ciations to  fix  prices  for  sales  abroad  but  it 
has  become  a  facade  to  hide  fixing  prices  for 
domestic  sale  Four  typewriter  companies 
(Underwood.  Royal,  Smith,  and  Remington), 
all  members  of  the  T:pewriter  E.xport  Asso- 
ciation fixed  prices  exactly  to  the  fourth 
declm.al  point  on  Government  contracts. 
This  so-called  export  association  never  em- 
ported  a  single  typewriter  The  loophole* 
in  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  mu.t  be  plugged. 
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T  cannot  do  more  in  this  address  but  to 
touch  sketchlly  here  and  there  upon  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  For  example, 
let  me  Ulustrate  the  problem  of  monopoly 
power,  which  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
is  presently  examining.  The  evidence  before 
the  subcommittee  revealed  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  owns  at  least  51  percent  of  the 
high  grade  ore  In  the  Mesabl  region  from 
which  most  of  the  iron  ore  for  steel  has  been 
coming.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
were  to  stop  selling  iron  ore  to  its  competi- 
tors, there  would  be  a  catastrophic  situation 
In  the  s»eel  industry.  Some  plants  would 
have  to  be  closed  down  and  men  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  steel  corporation 
testified  before  my  subcomm.ittec  that  its 
policy  was  to  continue  selling  iron  ore  to  its 
competitors,  but  it  also  admitted  that  this 
policy,  like  all  company  policies,  was  subject 
to  change.  I  do  not  say  that  this  power  will 
be  abused,  but  the  power  is  certainly  there. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  power,  as 
revealed  before  my  subcoijunlttee,  is  that  the 
steel  corporation  has  been  able  to  give  Itself 
a  thirty  cents  a  ton  discount  on  the  ore 
which  It  sells  Itself — a  discount  so  far  only 
given  to  one  of  its  competitors. 

The  'United  States  Steel  Corp.  owns  the 
principal  railroad  which  must  be  used  to 
transport  the  Iron  ore.  The  railroad  Is  a 
bottleneck  which  must  be  tised  by  the  com- 
petitors of  the  steel  corporation.  This  rail- 
road makes  more  money  thau  any  com- 
parable raUroad  suggested  for  comparison 
during  the  course  cf  our  hearings.  In  fact 
In  some  recent  years,  the  steel  corporation 
has  made  more  money  from  Its  Iron  ore  and 
raUroad  operations  than  It  has  from  all  the 
rest  of  Its  steel-malclng  faculties.  In  other 
words,  the  profit  Is  greatest  where  the  mo- 
nopoly power  Is  greatest,  and  where  there 
Is  strategic  control  over  competitors. 

Monopoly  power  can  be  seen  at  later  stages 
In  the  steel  industry.  Some  of  the  big  steel 
companies,  not  content  to  make  steel,  have 
Integrated  forward  into  the  manufacture  of 
finished-  and  fabricated -steel  products.  The 
result  is  that  many  smaU  manufacturers 
now  find  that  they  must  buy  their  steel  from 
steel  companies  who  are  directly  competing 
with  them.  These  steel  companies  hold  the 
power  of  life  or  death  oTer  the  smaU  fabri- 
cators. By  raising  the  price  of  steel  and 
holding  down  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
product,  the  steel  companies  can  cat-ch  the 
small  fabricator  In  a  price  squeeae  and  put 
him  out  of  business.  Companies  of  substan- 
tial size  have  been  caught  in  this  way. 

Monopoly  power  is.  of  course,  a  kind  of 
governmental  power.  It  Is  a  power  to  fix 
prices.  It  is  a  power  to  put  firms  out  of 
business  or  to  permit  them  to  continue  when 
competition  might  force  them  into  other 
fields.  The  Important  question  about  mo- 
nopoly power  is  not  whether  it  is  used  wisely 
but  whether  it  is  necessary  at  all.  Private 
mtmopoly  power  Is  planned  economy — no 
different  from  the  bitterly  opposed  govern- 
mental planned  economy. 

For  most  Industries  monopoly  power  la  not 
Inevitable.  Where  it  exists  It  Is — In  effect — 
the  result  of  bringing  separate  units  to- 
gether under  one  holding  company,  some- 
times with  practically  the  whole  continent 
between  the  plants.  Usually  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  to  any  additional  efficiency  re- 
sulting from  the  combination,  and  frequently 
marked  Inefficiency  results.  The  backward 
Integration  of  such  a  combination  into  the 
sources  cf  raw  msterials.  either  through  out- 
right ownership  or  exclusive  arrangements 
or  connections  with  the  sources  for  private 
capital,  may  make  It  Impossible  for  any  new- 
comer to  enter  the  field.  These,  then,  be- 
come the  areas  of  industrial  concentration. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  monopoly  part- 
ners or  oligopolies  control.  Here  It  Is  that 
three  or  four  companies  will  control  over  SO 
percent  of  the  Industry.  The  present  anti- 
trust laws  appear  inadequate  to  combat  this 


situation.  This  is  the  area  where  Ie«lslative 
revlsioQ  may  be  req'ulred.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  automatic  legislative  test  can  b« 
devised.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Government 
regtilation  through  a  supervisory  or  price- 
regulatory  agency  is  called  for.  To  take  that 
road  is  to  back  away  from  the  ideal  of  free 
and  competitive  enterprise.  But  certainly 
some  formula  can  be  devised  which  wtU  not 
lmp.)8e  Government  regulation.  wUl  give  due 
allowance  to  the  requirements  of  efficiency, 
and  yet  wlU  call  into  question  combinations 
which  are  attempts  to  eectire  monopoly 
power.  This  is  the  central  problem  in  the 
revision  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Another  weakness  in  the  structure  of  ovir 
aniu-ust  laws  lies  In  the  danger  of  Inter- 
national cartels.  This  aspect  was  touched 
upon  In  our  oteel  hearings,  and  we  find  once 
again  as  we  examine  the  whole  problem  of 
newsprint  that  the  ugly  head  of  cartel  is 
raised.  Newsprint  is  as  basic  a  commodity 
as  steel,  and  yet  we  find  evidence  of  secret 
agreements  for  restrictive  pricing,  division, 
and  allocation  of  markets  entered  Into  be- 
tween Americans  and  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries without  any  of  such  agreements  made 
of  public  record. 

The  newsprint  shortage  is  acute.  On  the 
supply  of  newsprint  hangs  the  Ufe  of  free 
press.  The  lack  of  newsprint  means  the 
shaping  of  an  iron  curtain  of  the  mind. 
Perhaps  the  answer  would  lie  In  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  compelling  each  domestic  com- 
pany and  each  foreign  company  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  a  copy  of  anv  foreign 
contract  which  contains  any  or  aU  the  ele- 
ments of  a  cartel. 

We  find,  too,  in  our  investigations  into 
newsprint  evidence  of  a  prevailing  practice 
which  permits  American  companies  to  move 
their  principal  places  of  btisiness  Into  Can- 
ada and  thus  keep  them  free  from  Judicial 
process  so  as  to  permit  them  to  move  their 
records  across  the  border  and  IndiUge  freely 
in  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Certainly 
such  a  circumvention  should  not  have  legal 
sanction.  For  example,  to  give  you  some 
Idea  of  how  far  monopoly  can  go.  newsprint 
companies  were  brash  enough  to  cause  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Can- 
ada, to  pass  a  law  making  it  an  offense 
punishable  by  1  year  In  Jail  for  anyone  to 
produce  records  of,  or  In  effect  testify,  con- 
cerning operations  in  Canada  of  American 
or  Canadian  companies  before  any  Judicial 
or  legislative  tribunal. 

Through  this  statute  and  by  spiriting  these 
records  ecross  the  border.  American  and  Ca- 
nadian newsprint  companies  operating  in 
one  or  both  countries  seek  to  make  them- 
selves impervloxis  to  our  antitrust  laws. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  hearings 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee will  stimulate  a  healthy  discus- 
sion and  will  emphasize  the  need  for  an 
honest  reevaluation  of  our  antitrust  laws. 
Bit  by  bit  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is 
making  Its  recommendations.  The  help  we 
get  depends  upon  an  Informed  and  alert 
public  opinion. 

Only  recently  we  recommended  yet  another 
bill  which  Is  awaiting  action  in  the  House  and 
that  is  an  amendment  to  the  triple  dambges 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  would  permit  the  Government  to 
recover  actual  damages,  which  Judicial  rem- 
edy had  never  been  opened  to  the  Govern- 
ment before  despite  Its  purchases  In  the 
bUllons  of  doUars  from  private  companies. 

Another  amendment  establishes  a  uniform 
6-year  Federal  statute  of  limitation  for  the 
bringing  of  these  suits. 

I  believe  that  the  paralysis  which  attacked 
Congress  heretofore  In  antitrust  legislation 
Is  relinquishing  Its  hold.  Much  of  iiHiat  wUl 
ultimately  be  accomplished  depends  on  you — 
opon  a  cooperative,  •nlightened  and  alot 
bar  and  bench. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

or   ITEBBASXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSXNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  27, 19S0 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  very  fine  radio 
program  which  was  bn)adcast  over  the 
NBC  network  from  1  to  1:30  eastern 
standard  time  on  Sunday.  June  11.  1950. 
It  was  also  published  in  pamphlet  form 
entitled  "America  United"  which  is  a 
radio  forum  conducted  by  the  Amerl« 
can  Federation  of  Labor. 

To  the  participants  in  the  fonim  dla- 
cussion  entitled  "What  Price  Govern- 
mental Economy."  namely.  Representa- 
tive RoBKBT  J.  CoRBrrr.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Langdon  P.  Marvin, 
Jr.,  of  the  citisens  committee  for  the 
Hoover  report,  and  the  moderator.  David 
Brinkley.  an  NBC  Washingt<m  commen- 
tator should  go  the  unstinted  praiae  of 
all  readers.  In  my  opinion  this  was  an 
outstanding  discussion,  in  fact  one  cf 
the  best  which  I  believe  I  have  ever 
heard  over  any  broadcast.  Our  eol- 
league.  Representative  Comrt.  handled 
his  subject  in  an  outstanding  way  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
his  constituents  can  indeed  be  prood  d 
him  for  his  fine  efforts. 

The  conplete  broadcast  is  as  foUovs: 

The  AmratTTfoa.  What  about  the  cot  In 
Post  Office  service  and  the  other  means  being 
tried  m  Washington  to  reduce  Government 
costs?  What  price  governmental  ectmomy — 
that  is  the  question. 

This  is  America  United,  the  teformal 
round-table  program  heard  on  the  HBC  net- 
work each  week  at  this  time  by  tranaertp> 
tion.  The  host  today  la  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  LAbor  represented  here  by  WlUlam 
C.  Duherty  of  the  National  Asaodatlon  of 
Letter  Carriers.  Our  other  guests  are  Rep- 
resentative ROBZiT  J.  CocBBTT,  Republican  at 
Pennsylvania,  and  Langdon  P.  Marvin.  Jr.,  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port. Our  moderator  is  David  Brinkley,  HBO 
Washington  commentator. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Moderator  BxutKurr.  In  Washington  of 
late,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Federal 
deficit,  about  tiie  fact  the  Government  to 
spending  more  money  than  it  is  taking  In. 
Various  remedies  are  suggested,  some  of 
which  we  are  going  to  discuss  here  on  Amer- 
ica United  today. 

Oxie  of  these  remedies,  one  of  these  at- 
tempts to  cut  Government  costs  Is  a  ptee« 
of  legislation  called  the  Taber-Thomas 
amendment.  It  would  force  a  flat,  straight 
across-the-board  10  percent  cut  In  all  Gov- 
ernment personnel  expenditures.  Anotber 
Is  called  the  Jensen  amendment.  That  one 
would  reduce  the  Government  payroll  but 
would  do  It  gradually;  and  it  would  direct 
that  when  vacancies  occur  In  Government 
agencies  because  of  firings  or  deaths  or  mrig- 
natlons.  only  10  percent  of  them  could  be 
filled.  Still  another  economy  move,  one  more 
familiar  to  most  people,  is  the  recent  cut 
in  service  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

So.  on  America  United  toitay.  we  wttl 
discuss  the  question  on  What  Pries  Govern- 
mental Economy.  First  at  all.  we  will  have 
a  short  sutammit  from  each,  d  our  thna 
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guentM  of  hU  own  opinion  about  these  and 
other  economy  measure*.  I  »U1  call  first 
on  Repreaenratlve  CotBrrr  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr   Co««rrT' 

Mr  Coaanr  I  believe,  at  the  outset,  that 
we  ou^ht  to  emphasize  one  U«m  regarding 
foTernmental  economy,  and  tba:  Is  the  point 
of  view  that  govprnments  a.  any  level, 
whether  local.  SUte.  or  natloral.  In  effect, 
rerre  as  collective  purchaslnK  agencies  for 
the  people  They  collect  the  money  from 
citizens  and  buy  for  them  certain  goods  and 

■ervices. 

Now  obviously,  the  Govemmfnt  can  pur- 
chase many  things  for  the  peopl*  better  than 
they  can  buy  them  Individually.  Such 
things  obviously  come  to  mln<l  as  schools, 
sidewalks,  fire  and  police  prote<:tlon,  battle- 
»hlpa.  bombers,  tanks,  and  guns. 

Now,  then,  so  long  as  the  governments  are 
buying  what  the  people  want  ar.d  at  a  proper 
price,  the  public  U  generally  willing  to  pay 
for  It  The  trouble  comes  whet  the  Govern- 
ment buys  many  things  the  fcoplt  do  not 
cmrc  to  have,  when  they  pay  eicessive  costs 
for  them,  or  when  they  load  the  payrolls 
with  more  people  than  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  certain  functions. 

Now.  in  thU  present  drive  for  economy,  the 
feeling  his  grown  In  many  circles  that  too 
much  money  U  being  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  things  which  are  not 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  txtravagance. 
Consequently,  the  economy  Issue  has  become 
prominent   In  our  public   life. 

Mod'-rator  BanntLrv.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Marvin  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port.    Mr.  Marvin. 

Mr.  Max-.-m.  Mr.  Brlnltley.  our  slogan  Is: 
"Better  government  at  a  better  price."  I  am 
particularly  Interested  In  what  you  spoke 
•bout  at  the  beginning,  this  recent  cut  In 
postal  delivery  services  to  the  public. 

We  And.  In  rereading  the  reports  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  that  there  Is  no  call  to 
reduce  the  services  to  the  pubUc.  The  gen- 
eral aim  was  to  give  the  public  better  service 
•t  a  better  price  by  putting  U  a  number  of 
reforms. 

We  have,  for  example,  thli  cut  In  deliv- 
eries from  twice  to  once  a  day  In  this  coun- 
try, which  contrasts  very  badly,  I  think. 
with  what  Congressman  McGria£  tells  me  is 
the  schedule  of  residential  deliveries  abrc.id. 
I  think  he  says  there  are  two  or  three  a 
day  in  London,  three  In  Paris,  and  four  In 
Brussels.  Belgium.  It  seems  to  me  that  m 
this  country  we  could  do  something  to  keep 
our  standards  of  service. 

Moderator  B»inku:t.  We  will  hear  now 
from  Mr.  Doherty.  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers. 

Mr.  DoHtaxT.  Congressman  Coaarrr  and 
Commander  Marvin  and  myself  most  cer- 
tainly do  agree  on  one  premise — that  we  all 
favor  economy.  And  I  am  quite  certain 
that  all  three  of  us  could  likewise  agree 
that  we  are  against  false  ecoromy. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  organlzatloii  I  represent  la  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Thomas-Tabcr  amendment 
and  the  Jonsen  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priations bill,  which  we  look  upon  as  being 
false  economy.  We  are  also  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  order  contalne<l  In  the  postal 
order  of  April  18,  which  was  Issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General  which  cuts  the  residen- 
tial deliveries  from  two  to  jne  a  day  and 
which  cuts  out  business  deliveries  in  those 
outlying  sections  of  ths  civy  where  there 
will  be  but  one  delivery  uaere  previously 
there  were  two.  It  Ls  bad  tjr  Government. 
It  Is  bad  for  btulncss,  and  it  Is  bad  fur  em- 
pUiTce  morale;  and  something  miist  be  done 
to  correct  the  situation  and  to  save  our 
United  autee  postal  service  for  the  Amerl- 


MOW.  I  ftaiee  with  Commander  Marvin  that 
la  pncUcfllly   kU  ot  the  countries  on  the 


Continent  the  mall  service  today  Is  main- 
tained at  high  standards.  Practically  all  of 
those  countries  are  still  receiving  three,  four. 
and  five  deliveries  a  day.  I  might  say.  in 
passing,  that  many  of  those  cour  tries  are 
able  to  maintain  their  postal  system  tlu-ough 
our  ECA  and  ERP  programs. 

Moderator  Brinklxt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Do- 
herty. 

Mr.  CoEBTTT.  I  Just  want  to  emphasize  that 
what  the  f>eople  really  want  and  what  their 
representatives  In  the  Congress  or  their  ex- 
ecutive officials  should  do  is  to  give  the  peo- 
ple their  money's  worth. 

Nov7,  when  it  comes  to  this — and  we  can 
use  It  as  a  good  example — curtailment  order 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  none  of  us  felt 
any  call  from  the  public  to  cut  postal  serv- 
ices. I  think  that  It  will  be  pointed  out  as 
we  go  along  here  that  there  are  many  places 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  where  econ- 
omies could  be  effected  that  would  Improve 
efficiency  and  would  improve  services  rather 
than  curtail  them. 

I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  here,  but  the 
curtailment  orders  were  based  on  a  deficit 
that  doesn't  exist  In  nearly  the  degree  that 
has  beer  emphasized.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  scientific  management  principles  to 
the  Post  Office,  and  there  w.as  no  considera- 
tion given  to  whether  or  not  the  people  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  rendered. 

Moderator  Brinklet.  At  that  point.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Commander  Marvin  this 
question:  EMd  the  Hoover  Commission  rep>ort 
at  any  time  suggest  that  the  postal  services 
be  curtailed  or  that  the  people  of  America 
receive  an  Inferior  postal  service  from  the 
Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  M.\RviN.  No.  I  have  read  the  Hoover 
Commission  Post  Office  report  several  times, 
and  none  of  the  nine  recommendations  call 
for  a  cut  In  service.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  things  they  do  call  for. 
We  are.  for  Instance,  making  the  Post  Office 
Department  pay  tl  for  approximately  60 
cents'  worth  of  air-mail  transportation  serv- 
ice. We  are  making  them  pay  an  extra  40 
csnts  for  subsidy. 

Now,  the  House  Post  Office  Committee,  of 
which  Congressman  Cohbett  Is  a  senior  mem- 
ber. 2  years  ago  recommended  that  the  sub- 
sidy should  te  separated  frcm  the  Air  Mall 
Act.  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  and  Rep- 
resentative Kennedt.  of  Massachusetts,  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  this  end.  It  would 
take  out  of  the  postal  deficit  anywhere  from 
thirty  to  sLxty  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
legislation  Is.  unfortunately,  still  In  the  Con- 
gress and  has  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  I  think  that  Is  a  good  observa- 
tion. We  mi?ht,  at  the  same  time.  In  dealing 
with  the  deficit,  say  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  charged  with  approximately 
8104.000.000  for  penalty  mail  and  franked 
mall  and  other  free  services  rendered  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

I  Interrupted  you  there. 
Moderator  Brinkirt.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr. 
Doherty  if  he  could  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
this  Post  Office  Department  deficit.  Just  how 
accurate  the  figures  are,  and  how  much  of  a 
deficit  it  really  has. 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  I  know  so  much  about  those 
figures  that  I  dream  about  them.  The  pres- 
ent postal  deficit  Is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $550,000,000.  as  alleged  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  expenditures  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  round  figures — and 
figures  are  always  monotonous — are  approxi- 
mately »2,200.00b.OO0  each  year.  The  receipts 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  approxi- 
mately 11.650.000,000  each  year.  Now,  that 
difference  between  the  Income  and  the  outgo 
Is  the  alleged  deficit.  If  you  wUl  divide  that 
flgxire.  you  wUl  And  that  It  costs  the  people 
of  America — every  man,  woman,  and  child— 
lees  than  one  penny  a  day  to  operate  the 
most  effective  and  most  efficient  branch  of 
•11  the  Ooverumeut  departmeuta  and  agen- 
cies. 


In  my  humble  opinion,  cutting  postal  serv- 
ices m  the  midst  of  a  cold  war  was  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  was  utterly  ridiculous,  was  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted,  and.  generally 
speaking,  the  orders  of  April  18  curtailing 
services  were  absolutely  obno.-clous. 

Moderator  Brinkley.  What  would  you 
think  the  actual  deficit  to  be? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  As  best  I  can  figure  It  out. 
I  wouldn't  estimate  It  to  be  ovt  r  $250,000,000 
because  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
Post  Office  for  subsidies  and  penalty  mall 
and  free  services.  They  totil  almost  50 
percent  of  the  alleged  deficit.  Without  try- 
ing to  confuse  the  situation,  let's  put  It  this 
way:  Back  In  1930.  Clyde  Kelly,  the  late  Con- 
gressman from  Pittsburgh,  hrd  written  on 
the  statute  books  an  act  know  a  as  the  Kelly 
postal  policy  law,  the  act  of  June  9,  1930. 
That  is  still  a  law  of  the  land,  and  it  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  General  may  take  credit 
for  penalty  mall. 

Moderator  Brinklet.  Wha,  is  penalty 
mail? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
gjing  to  explain.  Penalty  m.iil  Is  the  car- 
loads and  tons  of  mall  that  goes  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities  with  a  penalty  stamp 
on  It  meaning  that  It  Is  abso  utely  Govern- 
ment mall  and  handled  by  th.;  Government. 
No  credit  Is  taken  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for.  for  Instance,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  others  who  use  the  mall  as  penalty  mail. 
Then  there  Is  the  franking  privilege.  We 
are  not  against  penalty  mail  .iny  more  than 
we  are  a^^alnst  the  franking  privilege  which 
the  Congressmen  are  able  to  use. 

Then  there  Is  the  rail  subsidy,  the  empty 
boxcars  which  the  Post  Offi:e  Department 
pays  for.  For  Instance,  on  a  ;arload  of  mall 
leaving  New  York  and  going  to  Los  Angeles, 
under  the  Railway  Mail  Act  o:  1916,  tlie  Post 
Office  must  pay  for  that  carlo  id  of  mail  on  a 
round-trip  basis.  In  other  vords,  the  car- 
load of  mail  goes  from  New  "i  ork  City  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  if  there  Is  no  mall  to  come  back 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  guarantee 
the  railroad  the  cost  of  that  :ar  as  if  It  were 
loaded  with  mail.  It  Is  the  only  agency  in 
or  out  of  Government  that  o  Derates  on  such 
a  basis,  despite  the  understinding  through 
law  that  the  railroads  have;  nnd  It  definitely 
militates  against  the  Post  Olice  Department 
and  adds  to  this  tremendou;  deficit.  That, 
too.  Is  a  subsidy. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  tie  air  mail  sub- 
sidy to  which  Commander  Marvin  referred  a 
moment  or  two  ago.  All  of  these  things  go 
to  make  up  what  Is  called  the  postal  deficit. 

Now,  if  the  Postmaster  Ge.ieral  had  taken 
full  credit  under  the  Kelly  Postal  Policy  Act 
for  the  past  20-year  period.  930  to  1949.  In- 
clusive, the  actual  cost  of  operating  Uncle 
Sam's  postal  service,  a  great  efficient  service 
prior  to  April  18,  would  have  been  $25,000,000 
each  year  to  the  American  ptople.  Those  are 
the  actual  figtores  taken  Iron  the  Postmaster 
General's  cost  ascertainment  reports  and  his 
annual  reports.  It  would  I  ave  been  about 
$25,000,000.  In  round  figures,  each  year. 

Compare  that  with  the  ot  ler  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Govern  aient,  or.  If  you 
please,  compare  It  with  any  Institution  In 
cu'-side  Industry,  man  for  man  and  hour  for 
hour.    There  Is  no  comparison. 

Moderator  Brinklet.  The  "e  is  one  further 
question  about  the  Post  Office  which  I  would 
like  to  put  to  somebody  here  The  Post  Office 
Is.  of  course,  a  Government  .igency.  No  Gov- 
ernment agency  I  know  of,  except  the  Post 
Office  Is  expected  to  have  anything  but  a 
deficit.  Why  Is  that?  Why  Is  the  Post  Office 
Department  deficit  thought  to  be  bad  when 
We  have  deficits  In  the  Ci  mmerce  Depart- 
ment and  Agriculture  an!  other  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  DOHERTT.  That  Is  the  itrangest  thing — 
•nd  I  don't  want  to  take  time  away  from 
the  other  panel  members — It  Is  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world.  If  I  migiit  add  Just  brief- 


ly by  saying  that  the  Oommeree  Department, 
as  one  illustration,  spent  $667,000,000  laat 
year  and  no  one  hears  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce nmnlng  around  the  country  talking 
about  a  Commerce  Department  deficit.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  all  the  other  departments 
8f>end  similar  amounts  of  money,  but  only 
the  Postmaster  General  seems  to  point  up 
this  so-called  postal  deficit. 

Moderator  BinrKLZT.  Mr.  CoasxTT.  do  you 
want  to  add  anything  to  that? 

Mr.  Coaarrr.  Yes.  You  have  put  your 
finger  on  one  of  the  queerest  notions  that 
has  gotten  abroad  in  Government:  That 
because  an  agency  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
money  it  Itself  spends,  they  talk  about  it 
having  a  deficit,  while  as  to  an  agency  that 
spends  every  cent  that  Is  appropriated  to  It 
they  say  nothing  about  the  deficit.  Of 
cotxrae,  the  obvious  example  right  now  is  that 
with  all  the  money  that  Is  being  expended 
for  sustaining  food  price  supports,  they  dont 
talk  about  that  as  a  deficit,  nor  do  they  talk 
about  the  deficit  of  the  military  or  the  Treas- 
ury or  anywhere  else.  It  Is  only  In  this  de- 
partment that  we  ever  hear  about  a  deficit. 

Moderator  BaiifKixr.  Mr.  Marvin,  can  you 
enlighten  ua  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Marvuv.  I  think  certainly  the  first  Job 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  la  to  provide 
service  for  everybody  In  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  we  do  want  to  make 
as  much  effort  as  we  can,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  has  been  trying  to  bring  about  a 
number  of  Improvements.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  put  into  effect  as  many  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  as  he 
can  without  legislation.  I  think  we  ought 
to  all  bend  our  efforts  to  trying  to  bring  the 
books  of  the  Post  Office  Department  Into 
better  balance.  Maybe  they  never  will  bal- 
ance exactly,  but  they  ought  to  balance  an 
awful  lot  cloeer  than  that  $500,000,000  deficit. 

Now,  there  are  two  proposals  that  are  up 
In  the  Congress  now.  After  all,  the  responsi- 
bility Is  on  Congress.  I  don't  want  the  full 
burden  to  fall  on  Congressman  Corbstt  be- 
cause there  are  how  many  more? 

Mr.  Coaaarr.  Pour  hiindred  thirty-five  In 
the  House  when  there  are  no  vacanciea. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  there  are  434  other 
fellows  who  share  the  responsibility  with 
you.  There  are  these  two  bills  that  are 
up  there  now  which  we  think  will  bring 
about  some  Improvement. 

One  la  the  bill  I  have  already  spoken  about, 
H.  R.  2908.  to  take  between  $30,000,000  and 
$60,000,000  of  airline  subeidlee  out  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  hang  them  on 
the  CAB.  The  other  bUl  Is  S.  2312  to  bring 
about  a  betto*  accoimtlng  system  In  the 
Poet  Office. 

Mr.  Xlmendorf ,  who  was  on  the  task  force 
which  did  that  part  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report,  tells  me  that  that,  plus  the 
other  Improvements  that  they  have  recom- 
mended, might  mean  a  net  saving  of  $80,- 
000.000  a  year,  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  DoHsnr.  Without  a  cut  in  eervice. 

Mr.  Maavnr.  Without  a  cut  In  service;  that 
Is  right.  In  other  words,  there  are  other  ways 
to  do  it  without  cutting  the  service. 

Mr.  CoBBXiT.  We  might  say  that  otir  in- 
vestigating committees,  working  with  the 
House  Post  OtOce  Committee,  could  certainly 
advance  ways  and  means  to  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  otherwise  without  cutting 
essential  services. 

Mr.  DoRXBTT.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  I 
may,  the  Postmaster  General's  curtailment 
orders  of  April  18,  constitute  the  greatest 
boomerang  In  all  history  so  far  as  postal 
service  Is  concerned.  As  the  order  was  lasued. 
it  meant  that  postal  personnel  would  be  re- 
duced from  approximately  517.000  to  504.000. 
In  other  woctla.  13,000  Job  opportunltlee 
would  go  out  the  window  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Then  along  came  the  Thomaa,  Taber,  and 
Jmaen  amendmenu;  and  if  they  prevail,  if 


not  knoA  them  off  tt» 
pmprlatlnns  bill,  aome  67.000  other  Jobs  «• 
going  out  the  window,  to  make  a  total  oC 
70,000  Joba  that  wUl  go  out  the  window 
during  the  wwnlng  llseal  year. 

tkra,  1  am  not  speaking  of  Jolas  alone.  If 
you  take  away  70.000  postal  employeea,  you 
can  Imagine  what  the  postal  service  will  be 
like  after  July  1.  It  ia  bad  nunigh  now  with 
the  curtailment  orders  being  put  into  effect 
with  our  present  parsonnel. 

Mr.  CoaaxTT.  May  X  Interrupt  you  right 
there.  Mr.  Doherty?  Here  Is  the  queer  thing: 
Let's  say.  regardlem  of  what  the  Senate  may 
do  with  the  Taber  and  the  Jensen  amend- 
menta,  when  you  come  to  the  post  office, 
the  only  agency  that  produces  mtich  in  the 
way  of  revenue,  they  are  having  Imposed  on 
them  the  additional  cut  resulting  from  the 
PoBtmasto-  General's  orders.  Nowhere  else 
In  the  Government  agenciea.  outside  of  the 
military,  has  there  been  a  cut  in  addition 
to  the  proposals  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DoHxxTT.  The  Postmaster  General^ 
cut  came  first. 

Mr.  OonBTT.  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  DoHxarr.  There  la  no  question  about 
that,  Congresaman  Ooaaarr.  It  came  first, 
and  BO  the  Thomaa,  Taber.  and  Jensen 
amendments  are  adding,  you  might  say,  are 
actually  adding  Insult  to  injury  because  they 
are  taking  57.000  more  JoIm  away  and  still 
fiuther  detericrating  the  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

Our  motto  has  been  down  through  the 
years  that  "neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  heat 
nor  glO(»n  of  night  can  slay  tlieee  couriers 
in  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
roiuids."  Some  wag  liaa  said  that  only  the 
Postmaster  General  can  stay  these  couriers. 

Mr.  CoBBBTT.  I  recall  that.  However, 
doesn't  It  follow  that  in  ttie  Post  Ofllce  serv- 
ice there  Is  more  reason  new  for  a  rescinding 
of  Donaldson's  orders  than  ever  t>efore  be- 
cause, if  there  Is  going  tc<  be  a  cut  applied 
across-the-board  by  the  C}ongreas,  certainly 
there  shouldn't  be  an  additional  slice  talten 
out  of  the  Post  Ofllce  De^iartment. 

Mr.  DoHxxTT.  I  am  in  total  agreement. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Houae  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service  CQmml-:tee,  Congressman 
CoBBBrr;  and  Just  this  past  week  you  did 
report  out  the  Morrison  bill  which  woiild 
con^sel  the  Postmaster  General  to  rescind  hia 
orders  of  April  18. 

Furthermore,  the  Senat<!  committee,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  by  a  imanlmoua  action,  a  vote  of 
10  to  0,  took  action  to  resc!  nd  the  Postmaster 
General's  curtailment  orciers  so  that.  In  a 
sense,  both  the  commltteet^  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  are  actually  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  Post  Office  Departtaent.  I  think  the 
order  has  been  completely  repudiated  by  both 
committees,  the  Senate  and  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Oimmittees.  If  the 
Senate  and  the  House  wLi  now  take  action 
on  the  bills  that  are  repoited  out  by  the  re- 
spective committees,  perliapa  the  Congress 
will  take  the  bull  by  the  homa.  so  to  speak, 
and  do  something  to  nsstore  the  United 
States  postal  servioe. 

Modoator  Banncurr.  What  about  these 
projected  10  percent  cuts  ea  they  would  apply 
to  some  of  the  other  Government  agencies 
outaide  of  the  Post  Office  la  the  10  potwnt 
cut  called  for  in  other  fkgencies  and  other 
departments? 

Mr.  CoBBBTT.  According  to  the  Taber- 
Tbomas  amendment,  the  10  percent  cut 
would  apply  to  all  agencies  of  Government, 
except  those  specifically  aicepted,  such  as  the 
Military,  hospitals,  and 

Moderator  Banrxurr.  ^Instead  ot  "called 
for."  I  should  have  said  "uivimble."  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  cut  10  per- 
cent in  the  other  agendei? 

Mr.  COBSRT.  Very  definitely  the  Taber 
formula  is  a  type  of  mest-aze  economy.  It 
would  have  been  so  mtich  better  had  there 
been  a  study,  agency  by  agency,  with  those 
which  could  stand  a  cut  being  given  maybe 


than  10  pereent  and  wtth  thoss  that 
eouldnt  stand  10  percent  belnf  given 
X  believe  the  Post  OOee  is  one  of  thoss 
shonldBt  have  been  cut  that  moeh. 

Mr.  Doaarr.  BasieaUy.  the  10  pereent  M 
an  acroaa-the-board,  horiaontal  out  on  tlis 
one-package  approprlatiaa  Mil,  so  it  is 
squally  obnaadoas  to  all  the  departmenta  and 
agendas  at  Government.  It  Is  squally  sav- 
age to  them  except  tliat  the  Postniaster  €3«n- 
eral  saw  fit  to  cut  first.  Isn't  that  about  tbm 
way  it  stass  tip? 

Mr.  CoBBBTT.  Tes,  except  that  I  think  w« 
can  agree  that  in  his  matter  of  economy  tbmtm 
are  agenciee  wtth  too  much  personntf .  There 
are  agendea  which  have  been  spending 
wastefully.  Now,  had  they  gone  baefc  Into 
those  one  by  oce.  we  would  have  probably 
done  a  Job  which  would  have  stood  up;  but 
doing  it  thia  way  we  have  tlirown  the  bordea 
on  the  Senate  to  either  make 
selectivtiy  or  there  ia  going  to  be 
bad  economy  aa  the  rssult. 

Moderator  BaoiKUcr.  Mr.  Marvin,  do 
think  thia  10-peroent  cut  la  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  Maavnr.  X  dont  know  too  moeh  aboot 
thoee  Taber-Thomaa  amendments.  X  hav* 
Just  this  thought,  bricflt.  on  the  postal  i 
tlon.  X  think  ths  Oongrees  is  tn  the 
of  rolling  back  the  Postmaster 
order  reducing  the  mail  sorloss  to  ttks  pobUe, 
and  I  think  that  is  fine.  But  then  the 
grees.  It  ssems  to  me,  has  to  do  move 
that.  Congress  cant  sort  at  be  Uks 
Canute  telling  the  tide  to  go  back.  They 
have  to  take  some  more  constructive 
ures  to  eut  some  of  the  expenaes  that 
imposed  upon  the  Poet  Ofllce  like  tXMsi 
mall  sutaaides  and  streamline  the  Post 
in  other  respects  like  in  the  acocuntlng  sya- 
tem  and  really  carry  out  some  ewistructlva 


Ur.  DoHBTT.  Dont  forget  tSke  empty 
cars. 

Ut.  Masvur.  And  the  empty  bcKcars.  Tea, 
I  agree.  These  are  all  things  that  must  bs 
done  to  redtice  tlie  expenses  that  ars  tmpossd 
on  the  Post  Ofllce. 

After  all.  there  are  two  ways  at  balanrinf 
the  boolcs.  Tou  can  increase  the  revenues 
wliich,  in  thia  case,  will  give  you  more  of 
the  taxpayoa'  money,  and  you  can.  on  the 
other  hand,  cut  the  amount  at  money  that 
they  have  to  spend  for  servloes. 

Moderator  Bannaxr.  Mr.  Doherty,  tram 
the  free  or  near  free  services  the  Post  OOo* 
gives,  would  you  eliminate  any  of  them,  sueh 
as  those  special  rates  glvsn  to  magsalnss  and 
newspapers? 

Mr.  DOHOTT.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  an- 
swer that. 

I  look  upon  the  postal  service  aa  the  basis 
line  of  eommimication  in  the  United  States 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  postal  sendee  of  sny 
country  is  Its  basic  line  of  communication. 
Let  me  say  this:  That  in  aU  of  the  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain  the  first  steps  takm 
by  Stalin  and  lila  oohorta  waa  to  iwmohillps 
civilian  papulations  through  fresstng  trsns- 
portation  and  conununlcatlon.  Once  the 
transportation  and  oommunlcation  systsms 
were  completely  immobiliaed  and  the  etvlliaa 
populations  stymied,  tlien  it  waa  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Communists  to  take  over. 
Now,  unwittingly,  the  Postmaster  Oenaral 
has  apparently  fallen  in  line  wtth  the  plaa 
that  has  been  in  use  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not  only 
restore  the  two  delivertea,  but  that  he  will 
find  ways  and  means  of  giving  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  even  more  deliveries. 

Now,  as  to  the  element  of  cost,  it  isnt  guX' 
eraUy  known  that  we  handle  newspapers  free 
within  the  county  of  publication.  I  am  not 
against  that.  X  think  It  la  necessary  ss  our 
basic  line  of  communication.  Some  maga- 
ilaea  are  making  money  at  the  aapenss  at 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department  becianas  <tf  ttaa 
ridiculously  low  rates.  If  the  ratea  are  wrong, 
then  it  la  up  to  the  Congress  to  ooRvct  that 
tftuatlon.    But  definitely  this  is  no  time  to 
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r*iM  postal  r»tes  for  an  in.''erV3r  brand  of 
postal  aerrtc*. 

Ur.  CoBSTrr  At  tb«  aame  time.  If  tboa« 
rat<«  ar«  too  low — th«  tr^ntieroan  •  first  ques- 
Uoa  vu  whether  these  free  iterrlces  ihould 
be  cut  out  Regartllesa  oi  wfcat  services  are 
given  tree,  re^irdiess  of  what  rales  are 
charged,  the  postal  service  ihould  not  be 
charged  wnh  having  a  deficit  therefor. 

It  has  been  the  poilcy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  to  say:  Look,  ve  vant  these  edu- 
cationa:  matters  to  be  handled  rather  cheap- 
ly We  want  news  *.o  be  transmitted  at  a  low 
Cost  But  the  Poat  Office  I>partmer.t 
ahouldnt  be  blamed  for  the  resulting  differ- 
ence between  income  and  outgo. 

Mr  DoaiSTT  You  wouldn't  have  bad  an 
•Sactiv*  Air  Corps  in  Wor'.d  War  I  or  II  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  postal  service  air-maU 
•utaidT 

Mr   CosBrrr    Correct. 

Mr  DoMrrrr.  By  havln«  the  planes  in  the 
air  delivering  the  malls  and  subsidizing 
them,  we  were  sale  to  put  Into  the  air.  dur- 
ing w»ft;m.e.  the  i^reatest  Air  Corps  that 
man  has  ever  conceived,  the  brain  of  man  has 
ever  conceived;  and  I  hope  that  we  wont 
discontuiue  those  subaidn  Just  because  of 
tuis  great  postal  deficit  bugaboo.  There  Is  no 
postal  defLrit. 

Moderator  B«!Nkut.  Mr.  Marvin,  we  )xist 
have  a  few  seconds. 

Mr  Masvin.  Let  me  just  mske  our  position 
clear.  We  aren't  agAinst  the  subsidies,  and 
we  certainly  know  how  valuable  the  airlines 
■re  We  are  just  against  there  being  hun?  on 
tlM  Fjst  Oace  an  amount  ahich  adds  to  this 
dcfU:;:  and  t>ecome8  sort  of  an  excuse  for  cut- 
ting the  service.  It  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  service 

Mr    DcHizTT    That  Is  correct. 

Moderator  Baixx^rr.  Well.  Mr  M^avlri. 
Coogreeaman  Coksttt.  and  Mr.  Doheriy.  that 
Is  about  all  the  time  we  have. 

Tbe  only  thing  we  need  In  a  way  of  a  sum- 
mary today  IS  a  brief  one  Ail  three  of  our 
fuests  seem  to  agree  prett;  'veil  that  Ccv- 
emmer.t  economy  is  a  fine  thir^.  We  are  aU 
for  It.  but  ve  agree  that  cu'.ting  the  post 
office  services,  as  they  have  t>een  cut.  Is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  Our  thanks  to  all  three  of 
you.     New.   here   is   your   announcer. 

The  AxMoc.vcsK.  Printed  copies  of  today's 
America  United  discussion  may  be  had  with- 
out c.ost  by  writing  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  LabiT.  Washington  6.  D.  C 

Speaking  today  were  Representatives  Rob- 
ncT  J  CosBKTT.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania; 
LACgdon  P  Marvin.  Jr  .  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report  k.nd  WUiiam 
C.  Dcherty.  of  the  National  Association  of 
LKter  Carriers.  A.  F   of  L. 

Our  moderjtor  ws  Dsvtd  Bnnkley.  NBC 
W.-aMngtog  commentator. 


TW  Stain  Ducover  Tkal  Fe^crd  Momj 
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or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PKXM«v;.VAM!a 
W  THl  BOUSX  OF  KCPR£iENTATIVES 

Tuesdajf.  June  27, 1950 

Mr  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvanlji  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  incliKle  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Tbe  States  Discov»t  That  fed- 
eral Money  Isn't  Magic."  which  appeared 
on  pages  10  and  12  of  the  Satunlay  Eve- 
ning Post  of  Jti.'ke  3.  1950: 

A  btll  before  Congress.  8  3147  sponsored 
by  tX  tecatort  oX  both  porUes.  proposes  to 


•stabltah  a  temporary  National  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  This  body 
would  be  directed  to  study  and  report  by 
January  1,  1952.  upon  the  proper  division 
of  |x>wers  and  functions  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  with  special 
attention  to  their  fiscal  relations.  In  other 
words.  It  would  make  an  effort  to  clear  up 
the  present  Intolerable  situation  In  the  tax 
field.  The  same  taxpayer  supports,  directly 
or  li;dlrecily.  all  three  levels  of  government, 
but  Washington  has  a  first  lien  on  his  pock- 
etbook  The  Federal  cut  Is  so  heavy  that  the 
subordinate  ones  ,?et  only  sUm  pickings. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  PhlUdelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  showed  that  I'i  major  Amer- 
lc:»n  cities  all  faced  the  same  bssic  prob- 
lems, congested  traffic,  housing,  transit,  water 
supply,  and  sewai^e  disposal.  Every  one  of 
them  needed  large  amounts  of  money  to 
meet  these  emergeacies.  Aj  for  the  States, 
nothing  IS  more  common  these  days  than  an 
pppeal  to  Congress  to  maie  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  so  that  they  can  cope  with  a 
crisis  m  education  or  health  or  some  other 
area  traditionally  regarded  as  a  matter  to  be 
handled  at  home. 

Addressing  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  A-sscciation  of  Attorneys  General, 
M:33  M.  Vaahti  Burr,  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  said;  "Since  the  or.ly 
limit  to  the  revenue  raising  potential  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  the  economic  capacity 
cf  the  Nation,  there  are  those  who  advocate 
that  the  administration  of  virtually  all  taxes 
be  la^en  over  by  the  Federal  Government, 
waich  wculd.  in  turn,  share  the  proceeds  with 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions." 

Neetl  ?as  to  say.  she  opposed  this  nction. 
H;r  speech  supported  the  propcsed  national 
commission  on  intergorvemmental  relations, 
with  a  view  to  reserving  certain  tax  sources 
and  obtaining  an  pgreement  that  Washington 
would  leave  them  alone  in  the  future. 
Among  these  would  be  taxes  on  real-estate; 
taxes  en  public  utilities,  places  of  amuse- 
ment; retail  sales  and  use  taxes:  and  taxes 
on  the  smaller  mcomes  and  estates. 

The  committee  on  Federal  grants-in-aid  of 
the  Council  of  States  Governments  recom- 
mended this  allocation  of  taxes  In  its  recent 
report  The  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  OtBcers  endorsed  It.  So  must  every 
dtlzrn  who  wants  to  check  the  growth  of 
a  system  under  which  governors  and  mayors 
have  to  apply,  hat  In  hand,  for  a  return  of 
part  of  the  tax  money  collected  In  their  own 
Jurisdictions.  Nowadays  candidates  even  ap- 
peal to  the  voters  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  better  Washington  connections  than 
their  opponents. 

The  trouble  with  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
set-up  Is  that  Congress  cannui,  and  should 
not.  hand  out  money  without  exercising  some 
control  over  bow  it  is  spent. 

An  equally  telling  objection  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  grant-in-aid  method  is  cum- 
bersome and  expensive.  Superficially,  the 
Idea  of  one  agency,  the  Federal  Government, 
collecting  and  disbursing  all  taxes,  looks  like 
a  streamlined  simplification.  Actually,  it  is 
wasteful.  Governor  Dri£Coll.  of  New  Jersey, 
has  pointed  out  that  In  one  year  $525,000.- 
000  was  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
grants-in-aid.  but  only  $314,000,000  reached 
the  State  ireasiixies.  That  means  that  the 
local  t£x  dollar  shrinks  to  60  cents  as  It 
travels  to  Washington  and  back  to  be  proc- 
essed into  that  wonder  currency.  Federal 
money. 

Centralized  financing  can  only  wind  up  In 
centralized  control,  notoriously  spendthrift 
and  Inefficient.  The  effort  to  reverse  thU 
dangercus  trend  deserves  Immediate  action 
by  Congress.  It  Isn't  altogether  an  accident 
that  the  Communist  Party  and  the  fellow- 
traveling  Progressive  Party  are  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  extending  the  grant- 
in-aid  syjttcm  un  all  fronts. 


Going  Forwart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHTL  FOGERS 

or  n.cBiSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TTVlSa 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Jlr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  my  .son.  Paul 
G  Ropers,  at  Palm  Beach  Hiph  School 
on  June  9.  1950.  Paul  .served  4  years  in 
Field  Artillery  during  Woric  War  II.  hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  the  r  ink  of  ma.;or. 
He  received  his  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  is  new  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  West  Palm  Beach, 

Fla. 

Going  Foiiw.\m 

Tonight,  as  the  strains  of  the  traditional 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  fllhd  the  air  with 
Its  power  and  majesty— all  i  yes  were  upon 
you  as  you  marched  down  the  aliles  to  take 
your  places  I  could  not  he  p  but  recall  a 
similar  ceremony— 12  years  njo — for  It  was 
then  that  I  graduated — the  year  that  you 
began  your  schoollrg.  Ar.d  I  am  sure  that 
my  feelings  on  that  night  were  those  same 
fee'ln^  that  are  yours  tcnlsl  t. 

This  audience  senced.  as  I  did.  the  excite- 
ment cf  this  night  as  they  wa  :ched  you  ccme 
forward  In  your  caps  and  gcwiis,  signifying 
accomplishment  and  ability,  i  s  they  watched 
you  taking  sure  and  firm  steps,  with  the 
assurance  of  youth,  as  they  wa  ched  you  hold- 
ing your  heads  high,  eyes  fixe  1  ahead  toward 
tlie  future.  We  all  sensed  y(  ur  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  attaining  your  p-jsltlon  tonight, 
your  confidence  In  your  abili'.y  to  meet  the 
future,  unknowing  as  yet  w:iat  may  come 
forth.  We  sensed  your  spir:t  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  all  who  h.ive  contributed 
to  your  success  tonight,  your  mothers,  fa- 
thers, teachers,  and  friends.  And  I  am  sure 
We  all  sensed  your  feeling  of  humbleness  and 
thankfulness  toward  your  Goc  . 

For  to  you  for  tonight  al.  Is  well  with 
the  world. 

A  great  number  of  you  are  wearing  on  your 
finger,  your  class  ring  I  nctlced  some  cf 
you  touched  that  ring  with  your  thumb,  as 
you  came  down  the  aisle,  p<  rhaps  because 
of  the  excitement  within  yo  i,  and  I  won- 
dered If  you  were  aware,  as  you  touched  your 
ring  that  the  crest  of  your  school  Is  on  that 
ring,  upon  which  are  InscribJd  the  follow- 
ing words;  "Going  forward  " 

Tonight,  I  know  of  no  better  motto  or 
slogan  to  have  constantly  with  you — bound 
around  your  finger  as  a  persist*  nt  reminder — 
that  no  matter  what  heights  ot  success  you 
may  attain — and  certainly  to  light  Is  one — • 
no  matter  what  dlsappolntmeats  life  has  In 
store  f'.T  you — each  must  keop  "going  for- 
ward "  During  the  past  12  y;ars.  you  have 
been  "going  forward  '  year  to  year — gu.ded 
and  directed  In  your  learning  by  devoted 
teachers  and  parents.  You  directed  your 
time  and  energies  to  the  task  at  hand — ob- 
taining knowledge.  From  the  classroom  In 
Palm  Bsach  high  school  you  have  become 
familiar  with  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
You  know  Its  geography— the  thoughts  of  Its 
peoples — Us  development  by  civilizations  and 
national  groups — its  varying  forms  of  govern- 
ments and  economic  systems.  You  know  of 
the  advances  made  through  science  and  vou 
are  cognizant  of  the  differing  lai-Lhs  of  the 
world. 

You  know  of  the  mistakes,  failures,  and 
tragedies  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  successes 
and  triumphs. 
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But  mor» — you  have  studied  the  (orma- 
tlon  and  development  of  our  own  Am^^rt^^ 
You  have  witnessed  democracy  In  action — by 
the  example  of  your  parents  and  their  neigh- 
bors. You  have  practiced  democracy  In  your 
school  activities. 

Yours  has  been  a  life  of  untold  and  un- 
measured oppiortunltles — and  you  have  ap- 
plied yourselves  well — your  being  her*  to- 
night evidences  thla. 

You  have  been  advancing  with  a  firm  step 
forward  year  by  year. 

Now  that  you  have  laid  your  foundation  by 
preparing  yourselves  during  the  past  12 
years,  jrou  are  ready  to  commence  the  next 
step  in  life.  Some  of  you  will  continue  your 
education  by  attending  various  colleges  of 
your  Individual  choice.  Some  of  you  will 
prefer  to  step  into  and  become  a  part  of 
our  community  by  starting  your  life's  work. 
In  both  instances  the  opportunity  will  b« 
yours  of  "going  forward"  toward  whatever 
goal  you  may  have  set.  toward  whatever 
dreams  may  fill  your  heart. 

The  trend  of  your  later  life  will  be  deter- 
mined during  the  next  few  years.  This  Is 
the  period  when  you  wUl  truly  begin  to  mold 
your  character— your  personality— your  hab- 
its—your aspirations  and  your  deeds— wheth- 
er by  education  or  actxial  experiences. 

Thla  Is  the  period  when  you  will  be  con- 
fronted as  never  before— with  athelsUc  phl- 
loephles — with  foreign  Isms,  subtle  and  de- 
ceitful. You  will  be  called  upon  to  make  de- 
cisions. Yoiir  principles  of  honesty.  Integ- 
rity, fairness,  and  truthfulness  will  be  tested. 

And  it  will  be  during  these  next  few  years 
that  the  full  responsibilities  of  dtiaenship 
fall  upon  your  shoulders. 

Into  yotir  hands — American  democracy  will 
be  entrusted  for  you  to  guard  and  preserve 
with  all  the  vitality  and  devotion  within  tha 
power  of  your  being. 

To  assure  Individual  achievement  and 
progress — to  Insure  the  individual's  right,  to 
go  forward — we  miist  preserve  American 
democracy. 

The  cumulative  effort  to  spur  democracy 
forward  is  the  direct  result  of  active  indi- 
vidual citizenship. 

The  responsibility  to  uphold  our  way  of  life 
with  Its  freedoms — rests  upon  each  of  you 
in  equal  nhares. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  must  either  go 
backward  or  forward — one  cannot  remain  the 
same  for  long — only  those — strong  In  pur- 
pose and  in  will — go  forward.  As  Individuals 
then  our  task  also  becomes  that  of  keeping 
America  going  forward. 

You  see  then — ttiat  we  are  not  concerned 
with  your  ability  to  meet  life's  obstacles  as 
they  come — you  have  already,  in  these  few 
years,  shown  your  ability  to  do  this — but  we 
are  greatly  concerned  that  each  of  you  re- 
solve tonight — that  you  will  never  set  foot 
into  the  pitfall  of  Indifference  toward 
America  and  indifference  toward  your  re- 
sp<;nslbllltles  as  an  American  citizen. 

Today — the  greatest  threat  to  America's 
going  forward — even  Its  continued  exist- 
ence—even more  than  foreign  Isms  is  the 
failure  of  our  citizens  to  exercise  their  demo- 
cratic duties. 

This  indifference  toward  government — to- 
ward our  way  of  life  comes  ai>out  largely — 
because  too  many  Individuals  say: 

"But  what  can  one  person  do?" 

I  can  answer — that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion needed  its  Patrick  Henry.  It  needed 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  needed  George  Wash- 
ington. And  each  of  these  men  stood  up  on 
his  feet  and  spoke. 

He  was  Jiist  one  man— one  voice.  But 
what  each  said  Inspired  other  men.  and  one 
by  one  they  became  an  army. 

Great  tilings  can  be  accompUshed  by  a 
few— if  they  believe  and  have  faith  tn  thetr 
prlndplea 

Less  than  U  dladplee  with  the  gieate»> 
Teacher  of  all  times  changed  the  course  at 
civilizaiion  and  lilstory.    They  have  Influ- 


enced the  destiny  at  mta  for  almoet  2,000 
years. 

Less  than  100  people  <*ere  resptnulble  for 
the  Renaissance  and  Ref  3rmatlon  of  Surape. 

It  Is  said  that  lees  than  10  men  were 
responsible  for  the  (onnjitlan  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

Tliink  of  the  unllmltiKl  posslbllltles  tliat 
this  body — 300  strong— posseases.  Think 
how  much  stronger  America  can  be  t>ecause 
of  your  active  participation  in  the  problems 
that  face  the  governments  of  your  dty,  your 
State,  your  Nation. 

Think  of  the  opporturlty  ttiat  is  yours  to 
contribute — to  iielp  builil  America  and  keep 
it  "going  forward." 

Tlilnk  of  the  future— of  "going  forward" 
to  build  your  lives  ss  you  have  dreamed, 
blessed  with  freedom — ll^es  buUded  upon  the 
principles  ttiat  have  been  embedded  tn  your 
hearts  and  minds  these  past  13  years. 

Think  of  these  tiling]  as  you  sing  your 
alma  mater  tonight — think  of  these  things 
as  you  sing  that  second  rerse: 

"Into  the  world  we  soon  will  travel 
After  school   Is  dene 
Still  will  stand  our  lUma  mater 
Proudly  looking  on;" 

For  truly  your  alma  aater  will  be  proudly 
looking  on  as  you  keep  "?olng  forward."  We 
will  all  be  proudly  looking  on — as  you  keep 
"going  forward." 

And  I  know  that  the  Creator  of  all  good 
tilings,  your  God.  will  be  proudly  looking 
down  its  you  keep  "going  forward." 


Jadce  Frederic  IN.  dtandlcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 

car  MasSACBusCTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B£3>RESBNTA'nVE3 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
my  address  at  the  de<iication  of  a  me- 
morial portrait  of  the  late  Prederic  N. 
Chandler,  district  court,  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
on  Saturday,  June  24, 1950: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  pause  in  our  labors  and 
give  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  man's 
character. 

To  affirm  rather  than  defend,  attack,  or 
punish. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  in  the  routine  of  tills 
court,  we  see  the  sorry  parade  of  those  who 
err  and  who  must  make  accounting  for  their 
misdeeds.  Too  much  of  this  might  make  an 
ob.server  cynical,  but  for  those  rare  and  pre- 
cious occasions  such  as  the  present  when  we 
meet  to  honor  the  virtues  of  one  we  knew. 

Ftederic  N.  Chandler  was  a  good  Judge, 
because  he  was  a  good  human  being. 

In  upholding  the  laws  wtiich  protect  the 
individual,  and  tiis  society  of  which  each 
Individual  is  a  member,  the  late  presiding 
officer  dispensed  Justice  tiiat  was  tempered 
with  mercy. 

He  was  not  influenced  by  subtle  pressure 
or  prestige  to  jrield  special  advantage  to  any 
man  who  came  before  his  bench,  whether 
that  man  came  as  plaintiff,  defendant,  prose- 
cuting officer,  or  lawyer. 

Neither  did  be  regard  people  as  mere  num- 
bers on  a  docket  or  as  being  all  alike. 

With  an  honest  dignity  he  considered  the 
man  himself,  in  relation  to  the  facts  uid 
the  law. 

How  many  he  helped  to  eave  ntbitT  than 
•ondemn  is  the  real  and  lasting  measure  of 
the  service  that  he  contributed  to  the  ordo'ly 
progress  of  our  community's  Ufa. 


\ 


The  Honorable  Frederic  N.  Chandler 
a  name  that  always  cams  to  mind  whan  ^M 
were  asked  to  deecrlbe  Lawrence  to  stranger*. 

BiB  father  fought  with  the  Union  Army  in 
the  Civil  War  and  with  such  brafety  that 
he  wea  awarded  the  Nation's  highest  deo(»«- 
tkm,  the  Congressional  Miedal  of  Honor. 

With  that  preoept  to  guide  him,  young 
Frederic  grew  up  with  a  profound  love  tar  hla 
home  town  and  its  people,  wUcH,  to  him, 
was  our  Nation  In  miniature. 

Early  In  life  he  sensed  that  the  worth  of 
a  man's  life  is  not  meastired  solely  In  terma 
of  personal  success.  The  only  true  saOsfae- 
tion  comes  from  paying  back  opportunity 
with  service  to  others. 

Fred  Chandler  graduated  flam  Lawrence 
High  School  In  1889.  when  that  fact  alona 
was  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  few.  Dart- 
mouth College  granted  him  a  bachelor  of 
letters  degree  In  1893.  Four  years  later  ha 
completed  his  training  for  the  prof  seel  nn 
of  law  at  Boston  University. 

Like  most  of  us.  he  found  that  the  lint 
client  took  a  Ituag  time  In  showing  up.  In 
the  meantime,  Fred  Chandlw  earned  his  way 
by  teaching  at  Lawrence  High.  I  think  It  so 
typical  of  the  man  that,  in  spite  of  hla  own 
difficulties,  he  had  the  generous  heart  that 
takes  on  the  burden  of  others!  Am  he  taught 
tlie  few  whose  parents  could  #*e  them  an  ed- 
ucation t>eyond  grammar  scnDol.  be  thought 
of  the  many  other  young  pOdple  who  were 
forced  to  work  in  the  miUs  aran  early  aga 
to  help  their  families.  ThaA  was  the  seed 
of  an  idea  which  he  cultivated  srlth  his  mind. 
his  energy,  and  his  spirit.  D\u  to  his  effarta. 
the  Lawrence  Evening  High  School  was  es- 
tablished, giving  worldng  youngsters  a  chane* 
to  continue  their  studies  at  night.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  contribution  to  the  life  of  tSia 
community.  Fred  Chandler  was  elected  to 
become  its  first  principal  and  continued  In 
this  post  of  leadership  for  8  years. 

His  talent  and  his  character  soon  brought 
him  to  the  forefront  In  bis  chosen  profes- 
sion. In  1899  be  Joined  Attorney  ned  H. 
Baton  in  a  law  partnership  tliat  lasted  a  life- 
time and  won  lilgh  esteem  for  its  ability  and 
Integrity. 

But  nwl  Chandler  had  more  to  give  to  hla 
dty. 

He  served  as  trustee  of  the  Bseez  Savings 
Bank  and  as  president  of  the  Lawrence  Co- 
operative Bank.  Progressively,  he  became 
city  solicitor  of  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
old  Lawrence  Board  of  Trade  wtiich  he  reor- 
ganized Into  the  modem  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  president  of  the  Lawrence  Rotary 
Club. 

When  World  War  II  approached  and  the 
Nation  set  up  the  machinery  at  selective 
service  as  the  Just  method  to  call  up  men  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  Fred  Chandler  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  draft  board  in  the  Andover- 
North  Andover  district,  of  Greater  Lawrence. 

He  did  not  realize  that  the  final  summons 
was  rt  hand.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
end,  he  presided  over  a  session  of  this  dis- 
trict court.  His  faithful  practice  of  Justice 
both  on  the  bench  and  as  a  private  citlaen 
assure  us  of  the  sward  he  has  earned  before 
that  supreme  court  to  wtiich  lie  tias  gone. 

In  devotion  to  the  principles  of  law.  Judge 
Ctiandler  did  not  rule  out  the  saving  grace 
of  charity.  He  recognized  that  ttiere  are 
many  cases  where  a  Judge  has  no  ottier 
choice  but  to  impose  severe  penalties.  But 
tills  did  not  blind  him  to  those  borderline 
situations  where  a  defendant  may  be  en- 
couraged to  overcome  his  weaknesses  for  the 
salvation  of  himself  and  the  good  of  society. 
Red  Chandler  believed  from  the  bottom  at 
his  heart  in  ttie  constructive  application  of 
Justice. 

This  warmth  of  understanding  touched 
all  who  ever  lingered  In  this  court  room  and 
explains  why  we  rememtier  him  so  dearly 
and  with  such  fond  regard,  even  though  W 
years  have  passed  since  he  wes  called  to  Ug 
reward. 
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T^e  generation  that  hu  come  of  age  In  th« 
mrAnUmc,  U  dtmljr  Bware  th«l  Pr«l  Oiand- 
ItT  vaa  one  uf  the  most  public-tplrlted  cUi- 
aens  of  Orvater  Lavrence  Perbap*  thetr 
fathm  have  spoken  of  the  many  honors  that 
be  received  and  the  many  responal  bill  ilea 
that  he  ahouldered.  Perhapa  they  mention 
the  ffC.  that  he  wai  the  prime  mover  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Evening  High 
Schc<M.  inspired  by  his  profound  b*llef  In 
proK .iir.g  greater  opportunity  for  all  our 
pe-.^Jie  Miybe  they  refrr  to  hU  energetic 
leadership  in  reorganuin*;  the  iJd  Lawrence 
B<jard  oi  Trade  into  the  pre;«nt  chamber  oj 
eomrrerce. 

Out  of  thr»e  many  eontacta  and  thl« 
wea.th  of  experience,  be  brovight  to  his  du- 
ties as  judge  of  the  LauTence  District  Court, 
•  Trrt.  practical  knowle<lge  of  men  and  clr- 
cuma'aiices  As  a  result,  his  decision*  re- 
flected a  wisdom  that  did  much  to  build  con- 
fidence In  our  judicial  system  on  the  Ux-al 
level  where  faith  In  our  Instltutlcns  must 
ta^  root. 

I  sha'.l  rot  dwe!l  on  the  patience  with 
»h:ch  he  listened  to  argumenis.  or  to  the 
courtesy  he  extended  to  counsel  nt  bench 
eoa.'erences.  cr  to  the  eminent  fairness  with 
which  he  rendered  decisions.  Nor  shaM  I 
ep?ak  of  the  technical  details  that  are  ap- 
preciated by  lawyers  but  not  by  the  public 
at  large.  I  would  be  doing  Fred  Chandler  an 
injustice  If  I  limited  my  recollection  of  him 
to  these  specla:i/ed  matter;. 

He  knew  that  others  weie  watching  and 
listenu'.g  from  the  back  benches,  typical 
Americans  from  all  WiUks  of  life  And  he 
knew  that  an  "open  court."  where  the  process 
oX  justice  Is  clearly  understood  Is  one  of  the 
Icundations  of  our  democratic  society. 

Fred  Chandler  kept  close  to  the  common 
man  and  his  common  sense. 

The  key  to  his  ability  is  not  to  be  found 
•olely  in  his  academic  training  and  his  later 
experience.  Eren  the  variety  of  his  public 
•cttvtues.  docs  not  spell  out  the  whole  story. 
It  Is  to  be  found  in  bis  home  life  and  bi« 
bobbiea. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  all  of  us  that  his  widow 
ts  able  to  be  with  us  at  this  dedication.  Mrs. 
Chand'.er  was  the  close  companion  of  his 
earthly  days.  In  the  pride  which  she  de- 
■erved^y  feels  at  this  memorial,  she  also 
ahares  the  tribute  for  him. 

The  late  Justice  bad  a  most  happy  home 
life. 

Around  that  home  was  a  beautiful  flower 
(ardea  which  he  tended  with  loving  care. 

H^re  was  nourished  his  great  faith  In  all 
life  In  Its  ability  to  grow  and  develop. 

Tbe  weeds  had  to  be  eliminated.  But 
the  delicate  flowers  had  to  be  helped  over 
the  critical  p>eriod  so  that  they  might  blo<jm 
In  the  fulftUment  that  was  intended  for 
them.  And  this  fact  was  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  two 

Prom  this  background  blessed  with  aware- 
ness of  the  creative  factors  in  life,  Fred 
Chandler  brought  constructive  Influences  to 
bear  m  his  diities  as  justice  of  this  covin. 
Of  these,  none  was  greater  tlxan  his  line 
Integrity,  not  rigid,  but  human,  and  un- 
ashamed to  be  compu-vjionate.  whenever  the 
circumstances  called  for  understanding. 

The  members  of  the  Lawrence  Bar  Asso- 
ciation should  be  commended  for  their 
thoufhtfulness  In  arranging  tot  this  memo- 
rial to  their  late  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr  Ha.rry  Sutton,  of  North  Andover,  has 
palntod  a  faithful  likeness  of  Judge  Chan- 
dler, whfjae  image  will  honor  this  ct)urlroom 
to  which  he  devoted  the  beat  years  of  his 
life 

It  ts  our  ^lope  and  belief  that  It  will  In- 
spire others  to  emulate  the  precedent  of 
splendid  service  which  he  set  before  us. 

Ar.O  so.  we  dedicate  thU  palntiim  in  mem- 
ory cf  a  detur.  departed  (ricud.  tlie  Honorable 


Prcderle  N.  Chandler,  teacher,  lawyer,  pub- 
lic-spirited cltlaen.  and  judge  of  the  Law- 
rence district  court  from  1927  until  1940. 

May  It  please  the  court:  On  behalf  of  my 
committee — the  members  of  our  legal  fra- 
ternity— and  the  generous  donors — 1  hereby 
unveil  the  portrait  of  the  late  Judge  Frederic 
N   Chandler. 

We  present  It  to  the  Lawrence  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, through  lu  president.  Attorney 
Robert  V  OSuUlvan.  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  be  cared  lor  and  honored  lor 
generations  to  come. 


House  Cleaninc  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.IARK3 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIC'N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates  has  ordered 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to  protect 
southern  Korea  and  the  island  of  For- 
mosa from  Communist  aggression.  This 
may  not  be  a  shooting  war  in  the  an- 
cient and  traditional  sense.  A  formal 
declaration  of  war  has  not  been  made. 
But  lo  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is 
war — undeclared  war — started  by  the 
President,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  Perhaps  the 
President's  action  is  warranted  by  the 
facts.  It  is  too  early  now  to  reach  a 
conclusion  on  that  point.  But  reputedly 
it  is  true  that  the  State  Department  was 
warned  nearly  2  weeks  ago  that  the  at- 
tack by  North  Korean  Communists  on 
southern  Korea  was  imminent.  The  en- 
tire American  public  has  known  for 
months  that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
has  been  urging  steps  to  protect  For- 
mosa. 

Then  why  is  it  that  Congress  has  not 
been  consulted?  Why  is  it  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  absent  from  their  posts  when  the 
blow  fell?  Why  is  it  that  since  that 
hour  huiried  and  secret  conferences  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  chiefs  of 
State  and  Defense  have  reached  a  be- 
lated conclusion  of  such  tremendous  im- 
port? There  was  time  in  which  to  con- 
sult Congress. 

The  President  of  South  Korea  now 
says  that  assistance  sent  by  MacArthur 
from  Japan  was  too  httle  and  too  late? 
Why  is  this  so ■*  If  the  State  Department 
was  forewarned,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
why  was  General  MacArthur  not  in- 
structed to  have  the  assistance  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice,  instead  of  many 
hours  later?  If,  indeed,  the  policy  of 
the  administration  was  to  defend  South 
Korea,  why  were  no  preparations  made 
long  In  advance?  Aviators  from  the 
South  Korean  Army,  sent  to  Japan  to 
fly  back  American  warplanes.  it  now  ap- 
IDears,  never  were  trained  to  fly  them  in 
battle. 

So  far  as  concem.s  the  decision  to  help 
Chiang  Kai-shek  defend  Formosa.  I  be- 


lieve the  President  and  his  advisers  acted 
rightly.  In  itself  this  was  no  overt  act 
of  war.  It  was.  Instead,  a  continuation 
of  the  cold  war.  It  was  right,  because 
Formosa  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  in  Japan,  as  General 
MacArthur  repeatedly  has  pointed  out. 

But  the  decision  to  defend  South  Ko- 
rea :  that  is  a  different  matter.  If  China 
was  not  worth  defending,  why  get  cx- 
c.ted  now  about.  South  Korea?  Would 
a  refusal  now  to  Involve  this  country 
directly  in  the  armed  conflict  now  going 
on  in  South  Korea  constitute  a  betrayal 
of  an  ally?  If  so.  then  that  betrayal 
took  place  a  long  time  ago.  It  became 
a  fact  when  the  administration  now  in 
control  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Depai'tment  failed  to  take 
proper  measures  in  advance  for  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea. 

That  betrayal,  if  such  it  might  be 
called,  took  place  when  the  administra- 
tion decided,  without  reference  to  Con- 
gress, that  China  should  not  receive  the 
war  materiel  and  the  mon'^y  which  would 
have  enabled  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  pre- 
vail against  the  Chinese  Communists.  It 
took  place  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went  to 
Yalta,  and  there  turned  over  Manchuria 
and  Korea  to  the  Communists.  It  was 
one  of  the  worst,  f>erhaps  the  most  dis- 
astrous, of  his  secret  wartime  deals  ne- 
gotiated with  the  heads  of  other  states, 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge, of  the  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  for 
you  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  a  speech 
I  made  on  this  floor  on  June  22,  1945. 
I  said  then  that  the  text  of  the  secret 
deal  at  Yalta  revealed  how  China  and 
Korea  had  been  flung  into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  I  said  that  this  action  was  taken 
through  secret  deals,  deceit  and  double- 
dealing.  Alger  Hiss  was  Roosevelt's  ad- 
viser at  Yalta. 

Continuing,  I  said  that — 

While  the  State  Department  Is  beating  Its 
breast  dally  In  denials  of  Communists  or 
Communist  influence  In  the  Department, 
nation  after  nation  falls  Into  the  Soviet  orbit 
in  accord  with  Stalin's  plans. 

If  the  Department's  policies  have  not  been 
activated  by  Red  spies  and  fellow  travelers, 
then  It  is  being  directed  by  a  prize  package 
of  dupes  and  Incompetents,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  house-cleaned. 

So  I  said  then.  I  say  to  you  now  that 
the  things  I  believed  5  years  ago  I  have 
more  reason  to  believe  today.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  in  view  of  the 
conviction  of  Alger  Hiss,  of  Judy  Coplon. 
the  revelations  in  the  Amerasia  case,  in 
spite  of  the  administrations  best  efforts 
to  hush  the  whole  thing  up. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  In 
Congress:  as  a  member  of  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whereby  I  have  gained  some 
real  knowledge  of  the  situation,  I  call 
now  upon  the  President  to  do  the  house 
cleaning  that  so  obviously  was  necessary 
5  years  ago,  I  call  upon  him  to  do  so 
before  it  is  too  late;  before  we  become 
involved  in  a  shooting  war  under  the 
diplomatic  leadership  of  men  unfltted 
for  such  lead'TshiT  by  reason  of  their 
false  and  misguided  ideologies. 


Karea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAurosiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  June  21,  19S0 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  President's  action  in  giving  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  was 
established  by  democratic  processes  and 
free  elections  under  thr  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  has  been 
invaded  by  the  army  of  North  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  has  called  upon  all 
memt)er  nations  of  the  UN  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

President  Truman  in  responding  to 
that  request  is  only  carrying  out  the 
obligations  our  covmtry  assimied  when 
we  became  a  member  of  the  UN  and  ac- 
cepted and  signed  the  Charter. 

Until  an  international  police  force  can 
be  set  up  under  the  Charter,  the  present 
action  requested  by  the  United  Nations  is 
the  only  way  the  Charter  can  be  imple- 
mented and  this  act  of  aggression 
stopped  and  the  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  maintained. 

The  President  has  taken  only  that  ac- 
tion required  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


Enropean  RecoTcry  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  in^TED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman  is  now  in  the  hospital 
recovering  from  a  serious  and  dangerous 
operation  which  may  well  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  his  tireless  efforts  in  the 
public  interest.  The  boundless  energy 
and  devotion  he  has  brought  to  his  great 
task  have  amazed  all  observers,  except 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  and  who 
knew,  from  the  day  he  took  office  as  EGA 
Administrator,  that  he  would  become  not 
only  a  great  national  leader,  but  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  figures  on  the 
international  scene. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Paul  Hof&nan's 
great  achievements  has  been  his  leader- 
ship with  the  business  and  labor  groups 
of  the  cotmtry,  to  whom  he  has  teought 
great  xmderstanding  of  the  complex  eco- 
nomic Issues  with  which  the  country  Is 
faced.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoao  lir.  Hoffman's  address  before  tb« 
United  SUtes  Textile  Wortera  at  Amer- 
ica, on  June  23  last.  Just  before  be  waa 
taken  to  the  hosplUI.  which  was  broad- 
cast over  the  facilities  of  the  CotombU 


Broadcasting  Sjrstem.  This  candid 
statement  not  only  met  with  tbe  ap- 
proval of  this  great  labor  union,  but  tlie 
United  Textile  Workers  showed  a  states- 
manship which  many  in  the  business 
community  can  do  well  to  emulate. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  their  eleventh  bien- 
nial convention,  in  New  York  City,  on 
June  22,  by  unanimous  vote.  The  reso- 
lution is  entitled  "Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Program."  I  congratulate 
the  leadership  of  the  union  on  this  note- 
worthy statement,  which  courageously 
cuts  through  the  miasma  of  prejudicial 
propaganda,  and  comes  to  grips  with  the 
economic  facts  of  our  times,  upon  the 
understanding  of  which  our  future  pros- 
perity depends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  CoopcBATioif  AoMnnsTmaTioN 

I  &m  very  happy  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
thank  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica for  their  tinderstanding  support  of  the 
job  ECA  Is  trying  to  do  in  western  Europe. 

The  support  given  the  European  recovery 
program  by  Amerlcain  labor  generaUy  has 
been  a  great  source  of  strength.  Its  imptkct 
la  clearly  visible  in  the  decline  o;  Communist 
Influence  in  the  European  trade-union.  It 
Is  hard  for  a  European  worker  to  accept  th« 
Communist  line  that  ERP  is  a  wicked,  im- 
perialistic plot  when  he  hears,  for  example, 
that  President  Valente  la  working  with  th» 
Anglo-American  Council  on  Productivity. 
Or  that  three  of  your  vice  presidents,  Joseph 
Krause,  Frank  Sgambato,  and  Dorsey  Moaley. 
have  been  assisting  in  the  arrangements  lev 
the  plant  visits  of  the  teams  of  European 
workers  ECA  has  been  bringing  to  this  coun- 
try to  study  how  we,  in  America,  do  things. 

The  welcome  given  these  visitors  by  mem- 
bers of  your  union,  and  others,  has  warmed 
their  hearts. 

The  group  leader  of  a  spinners'  team.  In 
Washington,  after  a  tour  of  American  mills, 
told  me  that  be  and  his  team  mates  had 
been  wishing  that  their  families  cotlld  b« 
with  them.  He  reported  that  their  fellow 
workers  here  In  America  had  treated  tliem 
like  brothers. 

These  same  sentiment!  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  time  and  again  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  visiting  team  members  to  whom  I 
have  talked.  These  visitors  have  been  deep- 
ly lmi»«8sed  also  by  your  attitude  of  help- 
fulness. They  have  told  me  that  everywher* 
they  have  gone  they  have  been  met  with 
"What  can  we  give  you?"  rather  than  "What 
do  we  get  out  of  this?"* 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  contacts  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  closer 
relationship  between  the  European  workers 
and  the  workers  of  this  country.  These  visi- 
tors go  home  and  talk.  They  write  reports. 
Tliey  spread  the  goepel  of  friendliness  be- 
tween the  free  people. 

The  free  world  needs  that  frlendllnen  to- 
day. The  bonds  between  the  free  people 
mtist  be  Increasingly  strengthened.  Ovir 
unity  la  essential  to  the  world  of  peace  and 
prosperity  we  are  trying  to  build.  It  la  es- 
sential to  victory  In  the  present  titanic  stnig- 
gle  between  tbs  fres  world  and  tbe  davs 
world  of  the  Kremlin. 

Tb«  reaUtlea  of  this  struggle  ars,  I  think, 
weU  tmderstood  by  your  group.  Unhap- 
pily that  ts  not  too  trus  of  far  too  oaany 
othsr  Americans.  And  yet  ws  mt»t  under- 
stand. Oencral  Msrsball  has  said  that  this 
stmggls  U  as  important  as  any  mllttary  eam- 
palfn  m  bistory.   It  could  well  be  tbs  mart 


Important.  For  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
the  goal  of  tbe  Kremlin  Is  world  domina- 
tion— the  enslavement  of  all  mankind.  Tba 
stake  Is  western  dvlUsatlon  Itself.  Tba 
challenge  la  to  tbe  basic  prlnelpto  of  that 
elvUlsation — Its  faith  in  man  as  an  tadl- 
vldtial. 

Twice  In  my  lifetime  and  ooot.  at  IsasC. 
In  that  of  all  of  us  here  this  afternoon.  tUs 
country  has  gone  to  war  in  defcnas  at  that 
principle.  We  would  do  It  again  If  we  had 
to  fight  or  submit  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 
But  there  Is  another  choice.  If  ws  win  this 
present  straggle  I  stncsrdy  beUevt  there  wtll 
not  be  a  hot  war. 

Few  of  tis  can  doubt  that  world  war  HI— > 
a  hot  war — wotild  bring  deatl^  slfi  devasta- 
tion unequaled  In  history,  "n*  Instruments 
of  destruction  hay^  befh  dev^opcd  to  a  point 
where  civHixatlbn — as  we  %naw  tt — ts  now 
In  a  position  to  commit  suicide.  Beccntly. 
a  distinguished  scientist  ptjt  It  rather  grimly 
when  he  was  aaked  to  name  the  weapons 
which.  In  his  opinion,  would  be  employed  In 
world  war  HI.  He  replied:  "I  cant  say,  toot 
I  do  know  that  the  weapons  of  world  war  IV 
would  be  bows  and  arrows." 

The  great  goal  of  the  free  people  of  the 
world  today  is  to  prevent  world  war  m. 
Through  mutual  aid  programs.  mlUtary  and 
economic,  we  are  seeking  to  btiild  a  peace 
so  strong  and  enduring  that  no  aggressor  of 
today — or  tomorrow — will  dare  to  violate  tt. 

Such  a  peace  Is  possible. 

But  only  under  certain  condltlona. 

America,  today,  Is  strong.  That  strength 
mtist  be  preserved. 

The  free  peoples  of  western  Eorope.  with 
our  help,  today  are  growing  stronger.  W 
mtist  continue  to  help  them  gain  In  strength. 

The  free  peoples  today  are  developing  a 
txnity  prevlausly  tindreamed  of  except  in  war. 
That  unity  must  be  maintained  and  expand- 
ed. We  must  continue  to  stand  together  and 
work  together. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  working  together 
has  paid  off  substantially.  Let  me  prove  tt 
to  you. 

During  the  3  years  of  the  Marstiall  plan. 
Industrial  production  in  western  Europe  has 
been  lifted,  not  merely  to  preirar  levels.  Imt 
24  percent  higher.  Farm  harvests  this  year 
will  be  almost  on  a  par  with  1938.  Trans- 
portation has  been  restored.  Ctnrenclcs  ar* 
stabUlaed. 

In  human  terms,  the  people  of  western 
Europe  are  eating.  They  are  working  and 
working  bard.  Let  no  one  tell  you  they  are 
not.  The  accompllahments  ot  the  past  9 
years  have  been  descrlhed  as  'abnost  a 
miracle"  by  General  Marshall.  Ihat  mlracla 
has  been  brought  about  by  men  and  women — 
770.000,000  of  them— who,  with  our  aid.  havs 
made  th«  most  courageous  comelaack  ta 
history. 

The  truth  la  that,  with  our  help,  western 
Europe  has  come  alive.  The  stumbling,  be- 
wllttored.  sickly  Europe  that  S  years  ago 
cringed  at  every  Communist  frown  is  gone. 
In  Its  place  Is  a  Europe  that  feels  Idood  In 
its  veins  again.  The  people  are  full  of  hope 
and  confidence.  They  get  angry  Instead  og 
frightened  when  the  Communists  try  to 
smash  their  efforts  to  rebuild.  They  ax* 
fighting  back. 

PolltlcaUy— weU.  here  we  have  aceeptad 
the  fact  that  the  western  Europeans  sre 
politically  mattire  and  that  the  western 
tradition,  for  an  Its  lapses,  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  baste  concepts  ct  freedom.  We 
have  not  interfered.  Our  confidence  has 
been  Justified  by  the  sharp  swing  away  bom 
communism  In  western  Europe  stnos  the 
M^ytn^"  plan  went  Into  action. 

In  the  latest  British  election,  for  csampla. 
100  Communists  were  entered.  Ttiess  100 
Communists  were  eampletaiy  snowed 
In  the  recent  tmportant  Ocrmaa  state 
tion  the  Communists  took  a  sound  whae>« 
Ing.    Tbs  14  pereent  of  the  toU  they  got  la 
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w»»  r««tured  to  *  nuOl  S  percent  on 
> ».  mm.  — d  Ci— wilfHt  l—rier. 

na  onre 
not  o&ly  failed  to 
fM  dvetad  bat  raa  foortb. 

On   the   political   front    the 
have  beta  — opp><  cold  ta  bmIuu  Europe 


«re  setUfTlnc  iihttninte.  They 
VIB  be  JeopwdlHd.  huweitr.  unless  t^e 
IJMilnH  piaa  comtrleB.  by  the  time  EGA 
•Id  ends,  are  able  to  ralae  mtaetanUelly  the 
atandjutl  cf  Uti'j«  of  thdr  peop»e«.  That 
ctacdant  Tartea  from  country  to  coon  try. 
b«t  u  to  gncnitj  too  io«  fcr  Um  dnaocratiC 

opparttmtty  to  Uve  tn  decency  and  dignity. 

If  tiMH  paopto— the  tree  pecple — are  to 
be  coaptettfy  liwmilwa  avainst  cotmnu- 
cLsm,  or  atty  ottar  kind  of  twn  they  must 
hare  t»i>0Ma  proof  that  democracy  la  the 
better  vay  of  Itfe.  It  is  fruitlcaa  to  talk  uf 
freedom  to  a  man  whoae  children  are  hun^y 
ar.d  cold. 

It  u  generally  conceded  that  the  hij?h  pro- 
^mUHf  of  AiDcrtcan  industry  and  agricul- 
tm  tbe  baola  of  cur  own  comparatively 
standard  of  Uving.  As  thai  produc- 
tlTtry  has  risen  our  standard  of  living  has 
risen  also.  Admittedly,  we  have  still  some 
way  to  go  before  all  our  people  share  fully 
In  the  beneflta  of  our  achievements,  but  we 
ar*  definitely  on  the  r^ad. 

With  oiiT  aid,  the  Uarshall-plan  nations 
are  making  a  heroic  eflort  to  increase  their 
own  productivity  These  visitors  you  have 
entertained  are  here  to  study  the  know- 
how  we  have  acquired  over  the  years.  They 
are  seeking  to  translate  that  know-how  into 
their   own   production   figures. 

But  even  with  increased  production,  the 
western  Europeans  must  continue  to  look 
to  us  fcr  many  of  their  vital  neceaalties. 
Their  cctt.  n  mills  cannot  operate  tinlaaa 
they  receive  r<iw  matenala  from  us.  Mod- 
ernization pro^rama  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  essential  maebme  tools  procurable 
ooiy  Irom  ua.  Agrteiyture  cannot  develop 
to  tta  :uU  potential  without  the  necessary 
irwlini  implements  obtainable  only  here. 
Tbe  people  cannot  enjoy  a  sustaining  diet 
vith<:ut  the  prtxlucu  of  our  farms  and  fields. 

This  is  not  a  new  situation.  Over  the 
yean  the  dependence  of  Europe — as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world — upon  American  goods 
and  services  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Ftif  s<,me  thirty-odd  years,  need  for  our 
pruducu  has  outstripped  the  ability  of  these 
other  people  to  pay 

This  diScrence  between  need  and  ability 
to  pay  is  the  dcUar  gap.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, over  the  years  that  gap  has  been  flllad 
larfalf  tbrougb  gifts  and  loans  made  by  the 
iStas  Oovemment.  Tbeaa  gUU  and 
have  enabled  the  other  nations  to 
the  American  goods  they  so  desper- 
ately needed  They  have,  of  course,  sus- 
tained otiT  own  exp<;rt  market.  They  have 
■laant  employment  to  millions  of  our  own 
pecjple 

CKer  the  past  2  years,  the  American  people 
have  supplied  these  dollars  through  the  Silar- 
iJiall  plan.  The  trx:al  point  of  uur  aid  has 
been  western  Europe 

Tl;e  American  pe<jple.  I  know  have  put  up 
these  d>.iilars  wUllngiy  We  are  a  generous 
people  UoTe<jv«r.  we  have  come  to  realize 
Increasingly  hfjw  deeply  our  own  security 
and  pr  ■•pertty  is  Invoived  m  the  security  and 
prucperity  of  the  rest  if  tn«  aor Id  — particu- 
larly that  '}t  the  free  «'>rld 

Tbe  sJluatioo.  however,  u  mn  a  healthy 
one  If  the  relationship  ut  the  free  pe<jpls 
la  to  b«  on  a  atjund  ba«is  u  must  be  on  a 
business  basts.  As  long  as  we  are  giving  aid 
and  others  are  receiving  aid  there  will  be  an- 
nular. l-«s  and  tensli^ns.  Thrac  annoyances 
and  tensiora  will  automati'*:.;  •vspi;iraU  if 
we  can  pui  our  reUil'>ii«rji;.  n  «  c»«h  on- 
tha- barrel -head  basts  wUh  E.;r  .p«  payttig  us 
for  what  abe  needs. 


In  other  words.  Europe  must  earn  the  dol- 
la-s  to  buy  here.  8he  must.  also,  save  her 
dollars  by  building  up  economic  sources  of 
supply  within  her  own  territory. 

At  BCA.  we  estimate  that  the  closing  of 
the  dollar  gap  with  western  Europe  requires 
that  Europe,  between  now  and  1953.  must  in- 
crease her  dollar  earnings  by  something  less 
than  »1. COO  000.000  and  reduce  her  dollar  ex- 
penditure by  something  more  than  tl.OOO,- 
OOOOOO 

She  must,  to  put  tt  tersely,  earn  a  billion 
more  and  buy  a  bilUon  less. 

Of  the  $1,000,000,000  in  Increased  earnings  ' 
required  by  Europe,  not  over  $400,000,000 
would  come  from  additional  exports.  Fear 
has  been  expressed  in  various  quarters  that 
such  Imports  would  seriously  jeopardize  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  and  create  un- 
employment. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  un- 
empiormeni  merely  in  terms  of  statistics. 
No  businessman  can.  An  unemployed  work- 
er, without  Income.  Is  not  only  in  a  tragic 
situation  for  himself  and  his  family  but  he 
is  not  a  good  customer  for  the  products  of 
indiistry.  Working  people  need  incomes  to 
be  good  customers  and  businessmen  need 
customers  in  order  to  employ  workers. 

High  employment  and  prosperity  are  In- 
separable. American  hli<h  employment  and 
prosperity  are  Inseparable  from  the  goal  the 
free  world  Is  seeking. 

But  $400  000  000 — well.  In  1949  the  whole- 
sale value  of  the  gods  produced  in  this 
country  was  $140  000.000.000.  Four  hundred 
nulllon  is  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  that  figure  Frankly.  I  cannot  see  it  in 
the  Frankenstein  proportions  It  has  attained 
in  some  mii.ds. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  textile  In- 
dustry is  one  of  those  where  these  proposed 
increased  imports  present,  at  first  glance,  a 
tnreat 

L?t  me  discuss  that  threat  frankly. 

Our  economists  estimate  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  may  be  able  to  Increase  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  of 
yarns,  textiles,  and  textile  manufactures  from 
$110,000,000  m  1949  to  $150,000,000  to  $160,- 
000.000  In  1953  How  much  of  this  addi- 
tional forty  to  fifty  million  dollars  represents 
goods  directly  competitive  I  do  not  know. 
Part  of  It.  probably,  represents  sales  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  made  by  anyone.  It 
Is  for  you — not  me — to  say  whether  this  in- 
crease of  forty  to  fifty  million,  when  meas- 
ured against  our  total  textile  production  of 
appri:ximately  twelve  billion,  is  going  to 
create  a  serious  problem 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  meet  the  problem  of  unemployment 
In  the  textile  Industry  of  the  United  States 
by  stopping  this  comparatively  modest  vol- 
ume of  imports  from  western  Europe. 

The  way  to  solve  uneniployment  in  the  tex- 
tile industry — or  any  industry — is  not  to 
stop  something  but  rather  to  start  some- 
thing. The  aim  should  be  to  increase  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  California  styl- 
ist who  introduced  sport  ahirts  for  men  con- 
tributed substantially  to  employment  In 
the  C'jtton  textile  Industry  The  pioneers 
who  popularized  cott(jn  slacks,  also  put  men 
to  work.  It  is  measures  such  as  these,  stem- 
ming from  the  resourcefulness  and  Imnmna- 
tlon  typical  of  a  free  economy,  upon  which 
we  should  depend. 

It  is  perfectly  clei.r  that  if  we  cut  off  Im- 
pt^rts  In  any  industry  we  are  ^olng  to  have 
to  cut  down  exports  And  ihat  would  really 
create  unemployment  In  this  country  Not 
Just  In  one  industry  but  In  many.  Unem- 
ployment In  any  one  Industry  always  seta 
up  a  chain  reaction.     It  spreads. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  of  the  problems  of  Western  Europe  wUl 
be  Mjlved  when  the  dollar  gap  Is  cli.>sed. 
Such  Is  not  the  case.  Fundamentally  there 
must  be  a  rioacr  union  of  the  free  nations  of 
Burope.    both    politically    and    economically. 


They  can  remain  .ree  and  become  strong  only 
if  they  draw  together  and  work  together. 

But  even  that  will  not  be  enough.  I  see 
no  chance  of  an  enduring  peace  unless  all 
the  free  nations  throw  all  their  resources- 
material,  intellectual  and  spiritual — into  the 
fight. 

That  means  that  we — the  free  people  of 
America — must  work  with  the  free  people  of 
western  Europe  and  stay  with  them.  Our 
destinies  are  inevitably  joined.  They  need 
us  but  we  also  need  them.  It  was  the  poet, 
John  Donne,  who  said  that  no  man  Is  an 
Island,  entire  unto  himself.  That  cm  be 
said  with  equal  verity  of  nations.  Today 
America  is  strong,  prosperous,  blessed  above 
every  nation  on  earth.  But  she  is  not  an 
Island,  entire  unto  herself. 

I  think,  too,  that  America.  In  helping  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  to  remain  frr  and 
gain  In  strength,  is  living  up  to  its  b?st  tra- 
ditions and  will,  itself,  gain  In  strength  by 
so  doing. 

Prom  our  very  beginning.  Americans  have 
had  a  sense  of  mission  about  America.  Our 
forefathers  believed,  and  we  have  believed, 
that  this  free  and  good  society  we  are  build- 
ing Is  not  merely  for  our  own  g(X)d  but  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  today  doing  the 
work  the  founding  fathers  deeply  believed 
we  could — and  would — do. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 

Relatively  full  employment  and  high-waga 
standards  are  dependent,  fundamentally,  on 
a  high  level  of  general  industrial  activity 
in  the  Nation  because  this  means  more  and 
better  customers  among  American  workers 
for  American  products,  including  American 
textile  products.  For  the  full  development  of 
such  a  high  level  of  Industrial  activity  and 
employment.  It  is  essential  that  two-way  la- 
ternatlonal  commerce  be  expanded. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  contribut- 
ing to  such  trade  expansion  by  reducing 
or  removing  unnecessary  and  artificial  tariff 
and  other  trade  barriers,  both  foreign  and 
American.  This  is  Important  because  the 
United  States  economy  needs  imports:  (1) 
to  supply  necessary  raw  materials  for  United 
States  industries  as  well  as  gotxls  for  United 
States  consumers:  and  (2)  because  foreign 
customers  for  United  States  products,  in- 
cluding United  States  textiles,  can  get  Ameri- 
can dollars  with  which  to  pay  for  those 
United  States  products  only  by  selling  their 
own  goods  and  services  in  the  United  States 
market.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
prosjram  makes  these  sales  easier. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  part  of  our 
general  national  policy  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  the  democratic  forces 
of  the  world  to  combat  all  forms  of  totall- 
t.arlanlasm  and  all  menaces  to  the  peace  and 
political  and  economic  stability  of  our  demo- 
cratic allies.  The  Marshall  plan,  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  point  4  pro:;ram,  the  mili- 
tary aid  program  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  are  all  part  of  this  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  counterattack  against 
Soviet  Communist  imperialism  and  Its  men- 
ace to  peace  and  freedom. 

During  the  i920's,  protective  tariffs,  which 
wore  at  their  highest  point  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  failed  to  pro-lde  regular  em- 
ployment or  high  wages  for  American  tex- 
tile workers.  Sinilarly,  these  high  barriers 
did  not  make  jobs  or  maintain  wages  (or 
our  textile  Wiirkera  buck  In  the  depression 
days  of  the  1930  3.  It  has  been  American 
efficiency  and  know-how  which  have  enabled 
American  producers  to  compete  In  the  world 
market  against  goods  from  foreign  countries, 
when  people  in  the  world  market  can  get 
the  dollars  to  pay  for  American  go«)ds.  On 
the  other  hand,  high  tariffs  have  raised  the 
living  costs  of  American  consumers.  This 
tends  to  reduce  the  ability  of  American  work- 
ers to  buy  .\inerlcan  goods,  including  Amer- 
ican textiles. 


Tariff  reductions  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  are  made  with 
care  and  moderation  and  only  after  exhaus- 
tive study  by  trade  experts  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  state  their 
views.  In  the  16  years,  during  which  this 
program  has  been  carried  on,  it  has  not 
brought  about  any  flood  of  Imports  of  any 
commodities.  In  1949.  notwithstanding  the 
various  tariff  reductions  in  different  types 
of  textiles,  under  trade  agreements  since 
1934,  total  United  States  imjx)rts  of  textiles 
were  ridiculously  Insignificant  by  compari- 
son with  the  vast  size  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  fact,  since  tht  development  of 
the  program,  the  American  textile  Industry 
has  grown  very  prosperous.  Jobs  have  been 
more  steady  an<f  wages  for  textile  workers 
have  reached  th«4r  highest  levels  In  our  his- 
tory. 

Therefore,  the  eleTen"..h  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica gives  Its  support  to  our  Government  ■ 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  and 
urges  that  It  be  pushed  wHh  vigor,  unim- 
peded by  partisan  political  obstacles  and  tbe 
sordid  pressure  of  special  Interests. 


Economic  DeyelopmeBt  of  tiic  Soailiwe$t 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TKxaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  19S0 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  i 

Jum  27.  1950. 

To  reach  the  goals  of  economic  growth 
which  are  within  our  power  will  require  local. 
State,  and  regional  action,  both  private  and 
public,  as  well  as  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  action  designed  to  facilitate  such 
development  and  growth.  It  will  also  require 
careful  attention  to  basic  resources  develop- 
ment and  potential  In  the  various  regions  of 
the  country. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  areas  and  regions, 
each  with  Its  own  particular  combination  of 
economic  advantages,  yet  each  dependent  on 
the  others.  In  the  past,  otir  regions  have 
moved  forward  at  different  rates  of  growth, 
with  the  wave  of  expansion  sweeping  gen- 
erally from  the  east  coast  westward.  In  the 
future  also,  we  may  expect  differential  growth 
rates  among  the  major  regions,  with  each 
making  its  own  unique  contribution  to  na- 
tional economic  progress. 

We  have  been  Inclined,  however,  to  con- 
centrate a  large  portion  of  cur  effort  upon 
problem  areas  and  regions  growing  relatively 
slowly.  This  concern  is  Important  and  neces- 
sary. But  we  shotild  give  equal  attention  to 
analyzing  and  making  the  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic possibilities  in  places  of  more  rapid 
growth.  The  southwest  region,  which  on  the 
whole  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  \s  an  area  of  considerable  economic 
potential  and  promise  for  the  years  ahead  be- 
cause of  its  endowment  of  natural  resources 
and  its  growing  and  enterprising  population. 
This  regirn  la  made  up  of  Texas,  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.  .Arkansas,  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
southeastern  Colorado,  the  southern  half  of 
K^«ni«»«  and  the  southern  part  of  ICisaourl. 
It  Includes  tbe  basins  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Red,  and  the  Arkansas-White  Rivers,  and  the 
Gulf  coastal  streams  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
A  realisation  of  the  region's  potential  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  adoption 
of  tba  proper  policies  and  procrama  by  pri- 


vate groups  and  Individuals  and  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  with  respect  to 
economic  development  generally  and  re- 
sources development  In  particular. 

With  about  21  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  continental  United  States,  about  11  per- 
cent of  the  population,  a  varied  climate,  and 
a  variety  of  agrictiltural,  mineral,  forest,  and 
Industrial  resources,  the  southwest  region 
is  moving  from  an  extractive,  raw  material 
exporting  economy  toward  a  more  balanced 
economy  with  an  expanding  industrial  com- 
ponent. Information  already  available  in- 
dicates that  the  southwest  region  has  the 
material  resources  and  the  vigorous,  grow- 
ing p<:ipulation  to  support  continued  expan- 
sion of  appropriate  Industries  and  related 
sen'lces.  and  thereby  to  promote  national 
economic  growth. 

These  very  opportunities  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge which  may  be  summarized  under  two 
headings : 

1.  To  maintain  and  Increase  employment, 
production,  and  living  standards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  now  residing  In  the 
Southwest  or  who  may  reside  there  In  the 
futtire  and  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  whole 
CTJuntry. 

2.  To  point  out  In  specific  terms  Improved 
ways  of  utilizing  the  natural  and  capital 
resources,  as  well  as  the  labor  force,  avail- 
able to  the  Southwest  to  provide  a  basis  for 
a  continuing  growth  of  the  regional  and  na- 
tional economies.  Since  much  of  the  recent 
regional  expansion  has  come  through  Indus- 
trialization. It  means  determining  what 
measures  will  Insure  adequate  financing, 
transport  facilities,  electric  power,  and  other 
elements  essential  to  industry.  It  means, 
also,  measures  to  Insure  a  stistained  yield  of 
benefits  at  high  levels  from  agricultural, 
forest,  water,  and  other  resotirces,  plus  a 
pn>per  conservation  of  mineral  resources. 
Finally,  it  means  steady  Increase  in  labor 
productivity  through  such  means  as  better 
education  and  more  efficient  plant  and  capi- 
tal eqtilpment. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  that  national  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  upon  growth  and  ad- 
justment In  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  a 
direct  Interest  In  the  economic  and  resources 
development  of  the  Soutbweat,  in  terms  of 
both  its  own  potential  and  tbe  part  which 
It  should  play  in  national  economic  devel- 
opment. Tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior, 
because  of  its  primary  Interest  in  natural 
resources  development  and  related  Industrial 
development,  nationally  and  in  the  various 
regions,  is  concerned  witb  %be  potentialities 
of  the  Southwest  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  ttaa  De- 
partment's resources  programs,  and  Is  co- 
operating, therefore,  with  the  Council  In 
the  present  undertaking.  The  Departments 
of  Agnciilture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  as  well 
as  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
which  have  similar  Interests  in  economic 
development  of  the  southwest  region,  will 
also  be  consulted. 

Because  It  places  such  a  high  value  upon 
the  analysis  and  reconunendatlons  of  per- 
sons who  live  In  a  region  and  have  studied 
Its  problems  closely  for  many  years,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  pleased  that 
you  have  consented  to  serve  on  a  Conunittea 
on  the  Southwest  Economy.  This  committee, 
which  will  Include  a  number  of  leading 
southwest  economists  in  addition  to  your- 
self, la  to  prepare  a  report  having  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1.  To  Identify  specifically  tbe  major  op- 
pcvtunttisa  for  eoonomlc  development  In  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  mining,  and  tradea  and 
■o^vtcaa. 

a.  To  identify  tbe  major  probtema  and  ob- 
stacles to  economic  development  In  the 
various  fldda. 

3.  To  anal3r*  longer-tarm  eeononoie  poten- 
tialittaa  of  nataral  reaonroea  and  related  in- 
dustrial and  service  acUvltlea  for  tbe  Soutb- 
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■t  region  as  a  guide  In  determining  tbe  re- 
sourcaa-conservation  and  economic-develop- 
ment measures,  public  and  private,  wtalcll 
will  be  required. 

4.  To  recommend  pollclea.  programa,  or 
other  actions — private  and  public.  Including 
Federal,  State,  and  local — designed  to  facili- 
tate the  realization  of  the  region's  opportu- 
nities and  the  overcoming  of  ita  problema. 

The  following  persons  have  been  named  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Sauttaweat  Economy: 
Clarence  E.  Ayres.  profeaaor  of  economlca. 
University  of  Texas;  W.  Paul  Brann.  asaodata 
director.  Bureau  of  Business  and  Bconomlo 
Research,  University  of  Arkansas;  Robert  W. 
French,  dean.  College  of  Commerce  and  Bual- 
n«ss  Administration,  Tulane  University;  Mor- 
ris E.  Gamsey,  professor  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado;  Watroua  H.  Irona,  vice 
president.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallaa; 
Raymond  D.  Thomas,  dean.  School  of  Com- 
merce. Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College:  Rathan- 
lei  Wollman.  professor  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico. 

The  committee  will  work  closely  with  tha 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  Ita  staff  aa 
the  work  progresses.  Tbe  racommendatlona, 
however,  will  be  tboae  of  tha  committaa  and 
as  such  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  tba  Coun- 
cil and  the  Interior  Department.  Aa  tba 
w(B-k  proceeds  other  persons  familiar  with 
the  Southwest  economy  may  be  added  to  tlia 
committee. 

Tbe  committee  wiU  bold  ita  Initial  maat- 
ing  In  tbe  Southwest  region  in  ttia  near  fa» 
ture  to  begin  upon  tha  taak  it  baa  under- 
taken. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LaoH  H.  KSTsaauiro. 

Cfiairmatu 


Pad  UmJi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

awnsjmam 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBirrATiyES 

WedrusdoM.  Jitne  2J.  19S0 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speftko-.  whenever 
I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  occupants 
of  the  Press  Gallery,  a  certain  stanaa  of 
verse  invariably  comes  to  mind,  tbe  au- 
thor of  which  I  do  not  presently  reeaU: 

Some  day  III  paaa  by  tbe  Great  Gataa  of 

Gold. 
And  aee  a  man  pass  through  unqueatlaned 

and  bold. 
"A  Saint?"  ni  aak.  and  old  Peterni  reply: 
*7fo.  be  carriea  a  pan — be'a  a  newapaper  guy.** 

Paul  Leach,  who  is  celetaratinc  this 
month  his  fortieth  year  with  the  caiicaco 
Daily  News,  is  one  of  the  aUest.  flnett. 
and  best  "newspaper  guys"  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  Knowing  him  as 
I  do.  he  does  mit  need  a  pass  to  get  him 
anywhere.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  anyone  or 
any  situation.  As  a  newspaper  eorre- 
spondoit,  Paul  has  always  reported  the 
news  accurately  and  objectivdy. 

In  the  ftillest  xnae,  Paul  Leach  has 
upheld  the  hi^est  traditions  of  the 
fourth  estate.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
began  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  40 
years  ago  as  a  sports  reporter  and  has 
continued  with  that  sane  great  news- 
paper to  be  today  its  chief  ccurespondent 
a^ieafcs  more  rioqoently  than  any  words 
of  mine  the  merit  of  tbe  man. 

In  his  newspaper  career.  Panl  has  filed 
copy  fn»n  every  State  in  the  Unioo. 
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Binct  1920  he  has  covered  every  national 
election  as  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

With  this  broad  experience  and  Inex- 
haustible knowledge  of  BcvemmenUl  af- 
fairs. Paul  writes  a  weeltly  news  analysis 
column  for  the  four  Knight  news- 
papers— the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  the  Akrcn  Beacon  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Miami  Hera  d 

And  I  think  Paul  has  another  accom- 
plishment that  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
Shortly  after  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  he  acquired  a  helpmate,  who  has 
been  a  coastant  source  cf  inspsraiion  to 
hmi  Their  son  and  daughter  have 
brought  four  grandchildren  to  the  family 
circle.  The  boy  served  'nth  distinction 
as  an  infantry  captain  in  the  PacJic  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  and  the  daughter's  hus- 
band was  a  Na>T  ofQcer  in  the  submarine 
»er\'ice 

In  more  ways  than  one  the  Paul  Leach 
family  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
this  great  country  of  ours.  I  pay  my 
respects  to  ail  of  them.  I  congratulate 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  To  Paul.  I 
would  say.  as  Emerson  at  one  time  said: 
"The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done,  is  to 
have  done  it."  And  Paul  has  accom- 
plished what  IS  accomplished  by  few  men. 
I  am  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  personal 
fnend. 


M]rr«B  C.  Taylor  Asks  Work  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  F'EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MAS&ACHVSTTTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESEXT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Boston  Pilot.  Boston.  Mass. : 
IfTKON    T*TLO«     Asks    Mt.f    To    Recccmizi 

COMMCN    Tns    AND    WOIIX    FOl    PlACE 

Myron  C  Taylor  who  wrved  aa  p«r»onaI 
repres«niJiitTe  to  the  Vi»i;can  for  the  late 
Presideut  KooMvel:  and  hw  successor.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  vas  honor (^  last  Saturday, 
June  17.  at  the  ihlrty-suth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Newman  Club  Federat'on  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Mr  Taylor  received  the 
Inltuil  award  given  by  the  John  Henry  New- 
man HoncT  Society.  His  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion follow: 

"To  gather  one's  tboughtit  on  this  occasion 
Is  not  an  easy  task.  I  am  deeply  moved  by 
the  honjr  you  confer  upon  me  as  the  first 
recipient  of  the  award  of  the  John  Henry 
Newman  Honor  Society.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
this  honor  were  awarded  to  m*  In  a  personal 
•mas  only.  I  would  bs  ovet-whelmed  with  a 
sense  or  humility,  rure.  Indt-ed.  are  the  tn0l- 
TMuals  pcrsonallj  worthy  to  receive  thu 
award  bearing  the  nwne  of  so  noble  a  spirit 
and  so  f->o<l  a  man.  Rather  I  can  accept 
It — and  gladly  I  d<j — as  an  honor  bestowed 
in  encouragement  of  the  greiit  cause  to  which 
X  hare  Increasing :y  devoted  such  abUltlcs  as 
were  mine,  especially  during  the  last  10  and 
more  year.'  as  the  challenge  gf  the  powers 
Inimical  to  Ood  and  humar..  liberty  has  be- 
come unmistAkabic,  and  dcdslTe. 

"Newman's  life  spai'r.eo  ii^  but  the  last 
#*eade  of  tbe  nlneteet.ia  m  vary  His  Influ- 
ence and  sifiuacance  r«»ch  far  beyond,  as  la 
hU  own  Uletime  Ills  word*  i^ua  actuities  ua 


the  British  Isles  were  pondered  In  lands  far 
away. 

"Reading  in  his  earnest  writings  and  in 
▼srlous  books  about  him.  I.  as  a  young  man. 
found  that  Newman  was  searching  for  a 
way  of  life;  above  all.  of  belief,  he  was  strug- 
gling within  himself  for  a  clear  certainty 
of  religious  philosophy  and  doctrine.  In  so 
doing.  Newman  confronted  squarely  the 
problems  facing  every  person  seeiclng  under- 
standing of  his  life  and  his  relation  to  the 
Supreme  Bring  and  His  purpose;  problems 
to  which  each  human  being  must  find  an 
.in.swer.  and  can  do  so  only  through  similar 
spiritual  quest  for  the  satisfying  truth. " 

WrWM.*N'S  C0>fTRIBt-nONS 

"Yet.  while  his  thought  records  the  deep 
travail  of  spirit  common  to  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  today,  and  every  generation, 
his  life  encourages  all  with  the  realization 
that  this  human  struggle  will  lead  to  the 
tranquil  destination  of  contentment  of  soul. 
Though  I  am  of  Protestant  belief.  I  pro- 
foundly respect  the  answer  he  made  when  he 
entered  the  Catholic  church,  and  I  as  deeply 
appreciate  the  contributions  that  he  there- 
after, as  priest  and  cardinal,  added  to  thpse 
which  the  mother  church  has  made  to  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  mankind  dur- 
ing all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Christendom  as  a  whole  is  indebted  to  the 
services  for  which  this  wholly  Christian  man 
Used  his  great  gifts  of  heart  and  mind. 

"It  was  the  appealing  call  and  vision  of 
a  poem  by  him — a  song  I  have  often  sung 
in  church — that  first  attracted  me  to  him: 
Lead.  Kindly  Light.  Written  at  31,  while  on 
board  ship,  becalmed  l:i  heavy  fog  for  a  week 
In  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  and  bound  from 
Sicily  for  Marseilles  on  the  way  to  England, 
to  which  his  companions  had  preceded  some- 
time before,  this  poem  illuminates  the  whole 
life  of  Newman.  Here,  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  song — first  published  under  the  title 
•"Faith" — Is  a  true  reflection  of  his  solitude, 
his  genius  of  originality,  his  spiritual  depth. 
Through  them  shines  the  Christian  radiance 
one  finds  In  all  the  pages  of  the  tracts,  the 
Afjclogla.  the  idea  of  a  university,  and  the 
lectures  of  this  thoughtful,  striving,  patient, 
and  courageous  man. 

•*  Lead,    kindly   Light,   amid   the   encircling 
gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
The   night   is   dark,   and   I  am   far   from 
home. 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  ^scene — one  step  enough  for 
me." 

"To  Newman,  knowledge  and  reason  were 
sure  ministers  to  faith,  but  without  reli- 
gion, they  might  create  only  a  socially  use- 
less or  h.-»rmful  person.  He  had  to  argue, 
almost  exactly  one  century  ago,  that  religion 
Is  needed  in  universities  to  steady  them  in 
their  performance  of  intellectual  education. 
In  his  opinion,  liberal  education  in  the  sci- 
ences and  In  literature  (which  as  you  know 
encompassed  for  him  most  of  the  disciplines 
of  knowledge  taught  in  present-day  instl- 
tuflons  of  higher  learning)  made  not  the 
Christian,  but  the  gentleman:  "a  cultivated 
Intellect,  a  delicate  taste,  a  candid,  equita- 
ble, dispassionate  mind,  a  noble  and  cour- 
teous bearing  In  the  conduct  of  life.'  It  did 
cot  necessarily  make  a  moral  man." 

IKTZU-KTrUAL    MCEIXENCE    NOT    I.NOtTCH 

"We  today  have  been  made  sharply  aware 
by  tlie  events  of  our  era  that  the  Intellectual 
excellence  which  Newman  saw  as  the  object 
of  the  university  is  Indeed  not  enough  by 
Itself  slune.  Without  moral  courage  and 
vision,  without  the  depth  and  sustaining  im- 
pulse of  faith,  the  educated  men  and  women 
from  whom  mankind  expects  and  receives  so 
much  of  leadership  must  of  necessity  be  lim- 
ited in  helping  the  fret  world  tu  pass  safely 


through  the  enveloping  crisis  of  these  haz- 
ardous times.  For  at  bottom  this  is  a  period 
in  which  the  moral  values  inseparable  from 
religion — the  values  that  are  the  heart  of 
freedom — are  at  stake.  This  Is  another 
epoch,  but  greater  than  any  before,  where 
the  moral  forces  upon  which  freedom  ulti- 
mately depends  for  its  safety  and  survival  are 
not  as  yet  unified  for  the  struggle  being 
waged  for  God  and  human  liberty. 

"If  the  moral  ties  among  men  of  good  will 
lead  them  to  combine  their  resources  of  will 
and  purpose,  no  Jeopardy,  however  threaten- 
ing, can  prevail  against  them  singly  or  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  only  In  the  dire  event  that  men 
of  good  will  would  disregard  the  common 
moral  Interests  and  values  which  exist  among 
them  despite  differences  of  outlook  and  of 
practices,  whether  of  religious,  economic,  po- 
litical, or  other  character,  and  would  fail  to 
Join  their  efforts  for  their  common  well- 
being,  that  present  dangers  can  prove  over- 
whelming. 

"The  recognition  of  commonness  of  moral 
values  Is  the  foundation  of  the  strength  of 
all  nations  where  the  dynamic  principles  of 
freedom  are  respected.  It  is  upon  the  unity 
and  coop>eratlve  action  of  the  moral  forces, 
concerting  their  strivings  :'or  the  objectives 
common  to  them  all,  that  the  entire  cause  of 
freedom  and  a  true  peace  decisively  depends. 
Moral  values  themselves  are  the  first  object 
of  the  totalitarian  attacks  witnessed  today."* 

MEX     MUST    REALIZE    MORAL    DLTIES 

"It  will  avail  free  men  and  women  nothing 
to  have  vast  material  resources  and  military 
power  if  there  Is  among  t^  em  little  convic- 
tion that  the  Issues  calling  now  for  their 
utmost  endeavors  are  morU  Issues.  It  will 
avail  the  cause  of  freedom  nothing  If  the 
efforts  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  lack 
the  unity  of  expression  whl:h  should  of  right 
arise  from  their  kindred  vital  Interests  In 
religious  freedom  and  the  achievement  of  a 
better  world  built  on  monl  foundations. 

"To  bring  to  fruitful  realization  a  concert- 
ing of  the  moral  strength  cf  men  and  womea 
of  good  will  is  to  make  a  fundamental  ad- 
vance through  mankind's  oresent  crisis.  To 
encourage  thought  in  this  direction,  and  to 
stimulate  action  by  all  upon  whom  public 
duty  exercises  a  claim,  whether  through  the 
performance  of  religious,  educational,  gov- 
ernmental," or  other  respor  slbllltles  affecting 
activities  of  free  peoples.  Is  the  path  by  which 
further  advance  will  be  j  osslble. 

"It  has  been  my  heartfel;  privilege  to  have 
worked  in  recent  years  directly  with  leaders 
of  many  religious  faiths  1 1  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  with  leadeis  In  official  quar- 
ters, where  the  tasks  of  moral  leadership 
come  Into  dally  concern.  My  own  concep- 
tion of  these  urgent  and  decisive  tasks  has 
been  enriched  by  these  asioclatlons.  It  has 
been  an  inspiring  experience  for  me  to  ob- 
serve the  steadfast  vision  and  courage  with 
which  Pope  Plus  XII  and  tl.e  President  of  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  advance  the 
world  conditions  necessary  for  the  creation 
of  true  peace  In  the  world,  each  exerting  hta 
utmost  efforts  In  his  own  sphere  of  responsi- 
bility, and  each  striving  to  rafeguiird  the 
interests  that  are  common  :o  all  who  worship 
Cod  and  cherish  freedom.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging to  know  likewise  of  the  earnest 
efforts  undertaken  by  leaders  alike  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faiths  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  other  lands,  tow\rd  exercising  the 
great  duties  and  privileges  of  moral  leader- 
ship. 

"It  Is  with  this  outlook  that  I  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks to  you  today.  To  me,  and  I  believe 
to  you,  John  Henry  Newman  was  the  embodi- 
ment not  only  of  the  sense  of  rellglouj  duty, 
but  of  the  realization  of  mcral  duty.  With- 
out these,  no  life  is  whole  Only  where  they 
exist  In  the  life  of  the  people  of  any  nation 
are  Its  freedom,  well-being,  and  strength  de- 
pendably assured. ' 
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ProfreM  of  Work  of  United  Natiou 
Afeades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  statement: 

One  of  the  surest  ways  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
and  our  participation  in  it  is  to  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  334.  This  joint 
resolution,  if  enacted,  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  pay  in  full  its  financial 
obligation  to  three  cf  the  largest  spec- 
ialized agencies  in  the  United  Nations 
system — the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. This  legislation  will  enable  these 
organizations  to  move  forward  with  their 
planned  programs  and  will  make  more 
positive  than  ever  before  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  support  wholeheartedly 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  making  steady  head- 
way toward  their  goals  of  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  the  peoples  cf  the 
world.    Their  programs  are  not  visionary 
but  concrete.     They  operate  on  modest 
budgets,    stimulating   further    work    by 
member  governments,  regional  organiza- 
tions,   and   nongovernmental   organiza- 
tions.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  attach  as  much  importance  to 
the  work  of  these  agencies  as  they  do  to 
the  more  dramatic  political  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations  itself.    The  patterns 
of  cooperation  we  have  developed  in  these 
fields  have  made  the  goal  cf  a  peaceful 
world  more  realizable  despite  the  serious 
political  split  in  the  United  Nations  itself. 
Other     governments      are     watching 
closely  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
In    these    organizations.      The    United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  their  estab- 
lishment  and  has  made  clear  that  it, 
alone  of  the  two  dominant  powers  in  the 
world  today,  is  supporting  international 
programs  wherein  all  nations  will  help 
each  other  in  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment.   The  Soviet  Union  has  boy- 
cotted the  lar&est  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.     Let  us  remember 
this:  The  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation has  been  particularly  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
never  joined.    Similarly,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  disdained  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.    Of  the  satellites.  Hungary 
alone  remains  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
withdrawn  from  membership  within  the 
past  year.    The  Soviet  Union  joined  the 
World  Health  Organization,  but  has  ar- 
bitrarily announced  its  withdrawal  while 
In  debt  to  the  organization  to  the  extent 
of  its  financial  obligations  of  membership 
from  the  very  first  day. 
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With  the  exception  of  Poland,  all  the 
satellite  countries  have  followed  its  ex- 
ample. At  such  a  time,  it  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  United  States  position 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  world 
community  that  it  support  these  agencies 
in  their  continuing  efforts  to  attack  the 
problems  of  international  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  health  with  vigor  and  intelli- 
gence. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  a 
regular  budget  to  be  supponed  by  mem- 
ber contributions  of  about  $7,0C0.0C0  for 
the  calendar  year  1950.  This  is  some- 
thing cons.derably  less  than  one-half 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  or- 
ganization is  devoting  its  modest  re- 
sources in  a  manner  calculated  to  make 
the  greatest  and  most  permanent  impact 
on  the  health  programs  of  member  gov- 
ernments. The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  devoted  itself  to  promoting  as 
widely  as  possible  an  awareness  of  what 
modern  health  techniques  can  do  for 
plague-ridden  populations  and.  by  in- 
struction and  demonstration,  to  encour- 
age the  governments  to  l)etter  equip 
themselves  to  do  the  job  required.  It 
provides  a  great  many  services,  such  as 
epidemiological  reporting,  which  are  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  advancement 
of  countries  such  as  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
To  this  budget  the  Umted  States  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  approximately  $2.- 
520.000  or  36  percent  of  the  total.  The 
World  Health  Assembly,  recently  con- 
cluded in  Geneva,  voted  that  the  United 
States  assessment  should  be  further  re- 
duced to  35  percent  in  1951.  The  organ- 
ization is  on  record  that  in  normal  times 
a  ceiling  of  33  ^  3  percent  should  be  set  on 
the  largest  assessment,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  United  States'  share  will 
be  reduced  to  that  figure.  The  new  ceil- 
ing of  $3,000,000  and  the  working  capital 
fund  advance  of  $560,000  proposed  by 
this  legislation  w"ill  pennit  the  Unit.xi 
States  to  meet  its  obligations  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1950  and  will  provide  some 
room  for  necessaiy  expansion  in  future 
years. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  had  a  budget  of  05 .000. COO  every 
year  since  it.s  establishment.  This  would 
be  considered  patently  inadequate  to 
finance  a  State  agricultural  institute  of 
any  of  the  large  agricultural  States  of 
this  Nation.  The  budget  is  less  than, 
for  example,  the  amcunt  appropriated 
annually  to  finance  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  will  con- 
tinue its  work  toward  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extension  of  better  farming  systems 
internationally  and  in  the  development 
of  more  adequate  international  informa- 
tion as  a  basis  for  improved  agricultural 
planning  on  the  part  of  all  countries. 
To  this  budget  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  $1,355,000  or  27.10  percent. 
The  proposed  new  limitation  of  $2,000.- 
000  will  provide  room  for  more  growth  in 
the  future. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 
on  a  comparable  budget  of  approximate- 
ly $6,000,000  for  1951  will  continue  in  its 
attempts  to  bring  the  labor  standards  of 


the  member  governments  up  to  the  level 
of  those  which  have  long  prevailed  in  this 
and  other  advanced  countries  and  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  the  advancement  of 
free  labor  and  management  objectives 
throughout  the  world.  This  organiza- 
tion always  has  had  not  only  the  strong 
support  of  the  United  States  Government 
but  also  the  support  of  all  branches  cf 
organized  labor  in  this  country  and  of  the 
representatives  of  organized  manage- 
ment. Every  delegation  to  an  Inter- 
national Labor  Crganl::&tion  meeting 
consists  of  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  management.  To  the 
modest  budget  of  the  ILO  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  contribute  22  per- 
cent in  1950  or  approximately  $1.270.0C0. 
This  is  an  amount  considerably  less  than 
a  large  and  responsible  American  cor- 
poration would  expect  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  labor  relations  in 
any  one  year.  The  proposed  new  limita- 
tion in  House  Joint  Resolution  334  of 
$1,750,003  will  provide  for  the  future 
growth  of  this  vitally  important  or- 
ganization. 

These  three  organizations,  along  with 
the  other  large  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  been  chosen  as 
the  vehicles  to  carry  out  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  expanded  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  which  was 
first  conceived  as  point  4  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address  and  proposed 
in  the  United  Nations  by  the  United 
States.    This  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  title 
rv  of  Public  Law  535.  to  give  effect  to 
the  Presidents  original  proposal.     The 
raising  of  the  limitations  on  the  United 
States  contributions  to  th3S|  organiza- 
tions involves  in  no  way  a  duplication  of 
the  point  4  program.    The  contributions 
to  which  the  present  limitation  in  this 
joint  resolution  relates  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  regular 
budgets  of  the  organizations — for  exam- 
ple, those  providing  for  the  central  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  and  for  ex- 
penses which  continue  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year  under  the  regular  pro- 
grams of  the  organizations,  irrespective 
cf  the  special  program  for  technical  as- 
sistanc;.    Technical  assistance  available 
to  member  governments  from  the  regu- 
lar budgets  13.  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
general  planning  nature.    These  regular 
budget  do  not  presume  to  provide  for  the 
intensive     technical     assistance     work 
which  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  concerted  manner  in  many 
countries  if  expectations  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  to  be  met.    The  regular  budg- 
ets are  the  firm  platforms  from  which 
the  special  technical  assistance  efforts 
to  be  financed  by  voltmtary  contributions 
are  to  be  laimched. 

The  two  other  organizations  which  are 
covered  by  House  Joint  Resolution  334 
are  not  formally  a  part  of  the  United 
Nations  system,  but  are  closely  allied  to 
it.  They  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  organ- 
izations is  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion, in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates as  a  consequence  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter for   non-self-governing   territories. 
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In  194S  this  Oovemmcnt  joined  with  the 
Govfmmenls  of  Australia.  Ftance.  the 
Netherlands.  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  establish  this  Com- 
nussion  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
inhabitAnts  of  the  terntones  of  the 
South  PacifiC  for  which  each  of  the  six 
nauons  has  a  trusteeship  or  related  re- 
fpcn&ibtUty.  The  United  States  bears 
only  12-2  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of 
the  operations  of  this  Commission,  as 
compared  w:th  30  percent  for  AustraUa. 
15  percent  for  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  12 'a 
percent  for  Prance.  Inasmuch  as  Lhe 
Commission  worts  as  much  as  possible 

-  through  the  exchange  of  experience  be- 
tween   the    ranous    governments    and 
throiigh  the  stim'olation  of  self-help  ac- 
tlTiUes  on  the  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tions, the  budget  of  the  organization  is 
quite  small.     The   proposed   ceiling   of 
$75,000  in  House  Joint  Resolution  334 
should  allow  the  United  States  enough 
flexibility  to  meet  its  obligations  for  the 
present  and  in  future  years.    The  orig- 
inal ceiling  of  $20,000  was  set  at  that 
figure  l)ecause  it  was  the  amount  of  the 
United  States  share  of  a  small  working 
capital  fund  set  up  to  finance  the  or- 
ganixation    until    it    could    establish    a 
budget.    It  has  proved  qmte  inadequate. 
The     remaining     organization,     the 
American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protecuon  of  Childhood,  is  quite  small 
and  has  a  total  tmdget  of  only  $36,000. 
It  serves  as  a  research  center  for  the  col- 
lection and  collation  of  information  on 
child  health  and  welfare  in  the  American 
Republics  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  measures  for  the  reduc- 
uoo  of  infant  mortality.    Because  of  the 
lesisiative   ceiling   limiting    the   United 
States  contribuuon  to  $2,000.  we  have 
been  able  to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  our 
assessment  since  1M6.    Because  it  is  a 
well-established  organization,  the  Insti- 
tute Is  now  performing  a  service  for  the 
children    of    the    American    Republics 
which  no  other  organization  can  per- 
form, despite  its  small  size.    The  Insti- 
tute has  made  a  significant  contribution 
through   its   efforts   to   bring   to   Latin 
America  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
compulsory    notification    of    rheumatic 
fever.    In  this  conxkection.  the  Institute 
serves  as  a  corresponding  agency  of  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

Tbe  amount  of  the  expense  to  the 
United  States  taxpayer  resulting  from 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  will  be  very 
small  especially  when  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  our  total  foreign  commlt- 
BBienU.  It  wiU  enable  us  to  pay  a  little 
less  than  $1,000,000  more  this  year  than 
present  ceilings  allow  and  wUl  allow  a 
flexibility  for  future  years  of  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  more  than  present 
ceilings  allow  It  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  tha 
charters  of  the  organizations.  And.  fi- 
nally. It  win  reaffirm  to  other  members 
the  stroRC  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
brine  a  better  way  of  life  to  peoples  In  all 

"*     parts  of  the  world  through  support  of  the 
United  Natlou  prog: am  of  economic  and 


social  betterment.  Hovist  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 334  is  legislation  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  pass. 


A  Blow  for  Peact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW    TORIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  19S0 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  right- 
thinking  American  wants  war.  No  one 
can  consider  it  a  warlike  act  for  us 
to  carry  out  our  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  United  Nations  to  protect  our 
weaker  sister  nations  from  brutal,  un- 
provoked aggression. 

No  one  m  our  time  has  done  more  than 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  to  bring 
about  permanent  peace  m  every  part  of 
the  world.  He  has  exerted  his  utmost 
effort  to  prevent  hostihties  and  to  bring 
existing  hostilities  to  an  end.  His  efforts 
in  that  regard  in  every  part  of  the  world 
have  made  history.  His  action  with  ref- 
erence to  Korea  and  the  Par  East  is  fur- 
ther proof  of  his  determination  to  main- 
tain peace.  Our  country  and  all  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  will  be 
ever  grateful  to  him  for  his  patience  un- 
til action  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 
and  for  the  speed  and  forthrightness 
with  which  he  ordered  our  Armed  Forces 
to  the  defense  of  democracy  when  no 
other  alternative  was  possible. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  word  of 
his  action  I  forwarded  to  him  a  telegram 
commending  him  therefor  and  telling 
him  that  in  my  opinion  the  country  and 
the  freedom -loving  world  was  united  be- 
hind him. 

The  Congress  was  practically  unani- 
mous In  spontaneously  advising  him  to 
the  same  effect.  Practically  the  entire 
American  press  has  voiced  similar  ap- 
proval Typical  of  such  approval  are 
the  following  editorials,  the  one  entitled 
"A  Blow  for  Peace,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
28.  and  the  other  entitled  "Democracy 
Takes  Its  Stand"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  same  day: 

I  From  Iht  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
28.   19501 

A  Blow  rot  Peaoc 

The  President  bin  acted — and  spoken — 
witti  a  magnificent  courage  and  terse  de- 
cUlon.  This  newspaper  is  convinced  that 
the  American  people,  bewildered  and  baf- 
fled by  ao  many  retreat*,  to  many  arguments, 
■o  many  fine-spun  fears  and  suspicions,  will 
respond  with  a  sense  of  quiet  relief,  verging 
on  enthusiasm. 

This  newspaper  Is  also  convinced,  as  it 
•aid  yesterday,  that  in  the  present  con- 
text of  affairs  the  boldest  policy  Is  ths 
safest  policy;  that  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's crisp  orders  to  the  American  air  and 
navai  forces  In  the  Far  Kast  wUl  not  be 
acotber  major  war,  but  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  a  reasonably  stable  interna- 
tional system,  resting  firmly  upon  the  real- 
ities of  the  internatloaai  world. 

It  was  time  to  draw  a  line — somewhere, 
somehow.  Ttie  mectianiam  of  totalitarian  In- 
flitratlon.  led  by  lying  propaganda,  backed 


by  gunmen  with  their  unanswerable  argu- 
ments and  consolidated  by  a  secret  police 
under  the  control  of  the  vtctorlous  minority 
political  machine  represents  the  deadliest 
weapon  ever  brought  against  freedom.  But 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  defeat,  when 
it  Is  properly  understood.  A  thousand  writ- 
ers have  commented  on  the  mlstalce  of  the 
French,  who  were  paralyzed  when  Hitler  sent  ^ 
his  army  Into  the  Rhlneland  In  1936  but 
under  orders  las  the  French  did  not  know) 
to  withdraw  If  there  was  opposition.  There 
have  been  dozens  of  Instances  since,  from 
the  Manchurlan  border  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  Iran  or  Greece  or  Berlin,  where  the 
attempted  totalitarian  push  Into  a  "soft 
spot"  has  been  withdrawn  when  it  has  met 
with  resistance  Inspired  by  courage  and  selX- 
confldence. 

Courage  and  self-confidence  speak  from 
tha-Presldents  brief  message.  Acting  under 
a  mandate  from  the  United  Nations  to  sup- 
press a  fiagrant  use  of  armed  aggression. 
United  States  air  and  naval  forces  will  be 
deployed  In  defense  of  Korea;  the  United 
States  Seventh  Fleet  will  prevent  any  inva- 
sion of  Formosa;  military  aid  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indochina  will  be  stepped  up  and 
the  processes  of  lawful  order  will  be  restored 
along  the  great  Asiatic  fringe  of  Communist 
subversion  and  conquest. 

This  position  liad  to  be  taken.  The  Jubi- 
lation in  the  Soviet  satellite  press  over  the 
first  successes  of  the  Korean  invasion,  the 
dispirited  reaction  from  all  people  who  have 
looked  to  United  States  support  in  their 
battle  for  freedom.  Is  sufflclent  indication 
of  what  would  have  been  bound  to  follow 
if  the  United  States  had  supinely  accepted 
this  as  one  more  victory  for  Communist 
armed  infiltration.  The  President  has  re- 
fused so  to  accept  It;  his  is  an  act  of  states- 
manship and  this  newspaper  believes  that 
It  Is  a  basic  contribution  toward  genuine 
peace  in  our  disturbed  and  dlsuacted  world. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  28,  1960  J 
DcMOCKACT  Takks  Its  Stawd 
In  a  momentous  and  courageous  act  which 
for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war 
engages  American  military  formations  In  the 
defense  of  freedom.  President  Truman  yes- 
terday ordered  United  States  air  and  sea 
forces  to  give  cover  and  support  to  the  em- 
battled South  Korean  armies  now  waging  » 
Ufe-and-death  struggle  against  invading 
Commtmlst  and  Soviet-sponsored  armies 
from  the  north.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
part  of  the  American  fleet  to  Formosa  to  pro- 
tect that  island  remnant  of  Nationalist 
China  from  a  Conununlst  Invasion.  He  fxir- 
ther  directed  an  immediate  speed-up  In  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Philippines  and  to  the 
French  and  associated  forces  battling  against 
a  Communist  revolt  In  Indochina. 

In  taking  these  stepw.  the  President  acted 
first  of  all  under  a  mandate  from  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  which  In- 
dicted the  North  Korean  attack  as  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  peace.  Its  cease-fire  order  hav- 
ing been  disregarded,  the  Sectirlty  Council 
is  moving  to  Invoke,  for  the  first  time  since 
Its  creation,  the  Charter  provisions  for  the 
use  of  force  to  give  effect  to  Its  decisions.  In 
so  doing,  it  calls  upon  all  United  Nations 
members  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  assault  and  to  restore  peace  and 
security  In  that  area.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  assistance  must  be  supplied 
primarily  by  the  United  States,  but  all  mem- 
ber  nations  arc  now  ot>llgated  to  enlist  la 
tills  effort,  and  negotiations  for  their  {>artici- 
patlon  are  already  under  way. 

But  President  Truman  also  acted  under 
the  provision  of  the  Charter  which  specifi- 
cally recognizes  the  Inherent  and  Inalienable 
right  to  Individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  against  lawless  and  unprovoked  ag- 


gression which,  as  Mr  Truman  says,  has  now 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  ttiat  in  the 
conquest  of  Independent  nations  com- 
munism has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  sub- 
version and  Infiltration  and  resorts  to  armed 
invasion  and  open  war.  This  inalienable 
right  of  self-defense  applies  especially  In  the 
case  of  Korea,  whose  government  is  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  Formosa, 
whose  occupation  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. In  Mr.  Truman's  words,  would  be  a 
direct  threat  both  to  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  area  and  to  the  American  forces  per- 
forming lawful  and  necessary  functions 
there.  This  is  also  true  of  the  PhUlpplnea 
and  Indochina. 

Thus,  both  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  have  now  decided  to  face  up 
to  the  Russo-Communlst  challenge — the 
United  Nations  by  Invoking  the  strongest 
possible  sanctions,  beyond  anything  ever 
attempted  by  the  League  of  Nations;  the 
United  States  by  revising  the  Far  Eastern 
policy  that  helped  to  lead  to  the  loss  ol 
China  and  by  standing  firm  on  the  present 
lines.  Neither  Korea  nor  any  other  Pacific 
area  that  Is  still  free  Is  going  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  Far  Eastern  Munich.  We  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  appeasement  does 
not  serve  peace;  that  In  the  face  of  naked 
aggression  the  forces  of  peace  must  make  a 
stand  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  do  so  the  better  will  be  their  position. 
The  present  action  comes  late,  but  there  is 
hope  that  It  still  comes  soon  enough  to  re- 
store the  morale  of  the  Korean  armies  and 
to  avert  a  bandwagon  psychosis  among  other 
Asiatic  nations  that  might  have  Ijegun  to 
despair  of  western  aid. 

There  can  be  no  blinking  of  the  fate- 
fraught  nature  of  the  new  policies.  Having 
committed  themselves,  neither  the  United 
Nations  nor  the  United  States  can  now  con- 
template a  retreat.  But  it  will  be  noted  that 
thus  far  at  least  the  actions  of  both  the 
UN  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  of 
a  limited  character,  designed  solely  to  drive 
the  aggressors  back  to  the  line  from  which 
they  started  and  to  restore  the  status  before 
the  attack  began.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Whether  action 
must  go  beyond  that  aim  will  depend  on  the 
further  course  of  events.  But  the  determi- 
nation of  that  course,  and  the  responsibility 
for  it,  now  rests  on  one  power  and  one  power 
alone — Soviet  Russia,  which  prepared  and  in- 
stigated this  attack,  and  which  alone  Is  In 
a  position  to  call  off  the  war  at  any  time  it 
gives  the  word. 

An  appeal  to  Russia  to  fellow  this  course 
is  Implied  in  the  United  Nations  resolution. 
That  appeal  has  been  reinforced  by  a  special 
note  sent  by  the  United  States.  Thvis  far 
Moscow  has  contented  itself  with  challenging 
the  legality  of  any  Security  Council  decision 
made  in  its  absence,  though  the  validity  of 
such  action  has  rep>eatedly  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Soviets  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  world  can  be  neither  silent 
nor  Inactive.  It  can  only  close  ranlts  and 
marshal  Its  Inamense  moral  and  material  re- 
sources to  cope  with  this  threat  of  brutal 
aggression,  this  breach  of  the  peace,  tliis 
challenge  to  human  freedom. 


Tbe  St  Lawrence  Seamy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  19,  19S0 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pertnission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rzcoed.  I  am  attaching  two 
articles  from  the  June  5  and  6  issues  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Written  by  coliminist  Austin  Kiplinger. 
they  are  an  important  statement  of  the 
approaching  climax  in  the  50-year-old 
fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Mr. 
Kiplinger  recognizes  that  the  long  stale- 
mate is  apparently  approaching  its  end 
as  more  and  more  groups  recognize  the 
need  for  and  desirability  of  the  seaway 
project : 

[From  th3  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

June  5.  1£50| 

The  RotTND  Table 

(By  Austin  Kiplinger) 

ET.   LAWEENCE    SEAWAT    PICKING   CT   SUPPORT   Of 
BUSINESS   AND    LABOS 

After  nearly  50  years  of  controversy,  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  issue  is  coming  to  a 
head. 

The  perennial  subject  of  debate,  which 
first  appeared  In  Congress  In  1907,  has  been 
pigeonholed  this  year,  but  chances  of  its 
passage  next  year  are  stronger  than  they 
Lave  ever  been. 

The  plan  would  provide  for  building  ca- 
nals, locks,  and  dams  around  the  unnavlga- 
ble  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  re- 
sulting in  a  27-foot  ship  channel  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  ports 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  eaO3.0OO.C00.  with  the  United  States  pay- 
ing $373,000,000  of  the  total. 

Current  momentum  for  the  project  comes 
from  powerful  new  supporters  in  business 
and  labor  groups  that  were  formerly  cold 
to  the  idea.  Some  of  them  are  now  hitting 
the  sawdust  trail  in  its  favor,  including  offi- 
cials of  Republic  Steel,  Armco  Steel,  ttxe 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  legis- 
lative spokesman  for  the  CIO. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  are  opposed,  but 
midwestern  members  of  the  AFL  have  asked 
the  national  union  not  to  speak  against  it, 
and  individual  midwestern  unions  are  among 
the  strong  proponents. 

With  this  kind  of  backing,  the  St.  Law. 
rence  seaway  is  far  beyond  the  stage  of  sec- 
tional enthusiasm  or  dreamy  Utopian  plan- 
ning. In  fact.  Its  advocates  point  out,  a 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  already  exists,  so  the 
basic  issue  is  not  its  creation  but  its  im- 
provement. 

Small  oceangoing  vessels  now  steam  Into 
the  Great  Lakes  by  way  cf  the  so-called 
French  canals  and  the  Welland  Canal  in 
Canada.  Four  lines  operate  23  ships  from 
Europe  to  the  Middle  West,  carrying  cargo 
ranging  from  tulip  bulbs  to  aluminum  in- 
gots and  heavy  machinery,  and  taking  away 
grain  and  manufactured  goods  on  the  rettim 
trips. 

Whether  the  mammoth  project  wUl  nuike 
the  grade  next  year  will  depend  partly  on 
the  power  question,  for  the  dams  would  gen- 
erate millions  of  kilowatts  of  electricity  along 
the  upper  Iwrder  of  New  York  State. 

Though  private-power  companies  are  op- 
posed to  this  public  competition,  the  out- 
look for  more  power  has  gained  seaway  sup- 
port from  Democratic  Senator  Lehman  and 
Republican  Governor  Dewey,  of  New  Torlc 

Without  a  doubt,  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect would  put  competitive  pressure  on  east- 
ern railroads,  power  companies,  and  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports,  but  proponents  of  tb» 
plan  argue  that  tbe  stimulus  of  new  busi- 
ness among  60.000.000  people  in  the  central 
American  region  wotiid  offset  any  temporary 
loss. 

In  this  atmoephere.  the  final  decision  wlU 
be  made — surrounded  by  •  complex  p*t- 
tem  of  issues  involving  rallroa^  power. 
shipping,  ports,  and  natioaal  defense.  Bat 
on  one  thing,  di^mtants  on  lx>tli  aldee  oC 
tbe  fence  agree:  If  tbe  aeaway  does  go 
throtigh.  it  will  bring  changes  to  nearly  every 
part  of  tiic  country. 


[From  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
June  e.  1950] 

Thk  Round  Tablb 

(By  Austin  Kiplinger) 

ST.    LAWXENCZ    B/TTLE    HINGES    ON   OK,    FOWn. 

coMPrrmoN,  defense 
Friends  and  foes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way draw  such  radically  different  pictures 
of  the  project  that  you  would  iiardly  recog- 
nize one  from  the  other. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  enTlsion* 
"a  great  highway  of  ccmmerce  stretching  for 
3.400  miles  from  Newfoundland  into  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  heart  of  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada." 

Milwaukee  Port  Director  Harry  Brockri 
Fays  the  seaway  will  help  AmCTica  to  obtain 
"greater  production,  full  employment,  ex- 
panded foreign  trade,  and  an  enlarged  mer- 
chant  marine." 

Opponents  .argue  that  lake  shipping  Is 
held  up  by  ice  during  5  months  of  the  year, 
and  that  seaway  traffic  during  tbe  other  7 
nxontiis  would  merely  draw  business  away 
from  established  railroads,  ports,  and  lak* 
freighters. 

Yet,  sentiment  has  been  drifting  toward 
the  project,  partly  because  of  tbe  principle 
of  self-support  written  into  tbe  latest  bill, 
and  partly  Ixcause  of  the  discovery  of  Iron 
txe  in  Lal>rador. 

The  iron -ore  question  has  been  tbe  most 
spectacular  isstie,  because  tbe  newly  located 
high-grade  ores  could  ht  brought  by  water 
directly  to  the  steel  mills  of  Cleveland  and 
Cliicago. 

Yet  steel  executives  are  not  unanimous 
In  their  reactions.  Officials  of  tbe  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  who  have  an  interest  in 
South  American  ores  and  who  operate  plants 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  have  kept  mum 
on  the  issue. 

Republic  Steel  and  Armco.  both  In  Ohio. 
now  favor  the  seaway.  Inland  Steel  in  Chi- 
cago, whose  ore  comes  from  the  Meaabl 
Range,  has  remained  neutral,  though  its  top 
officials  say  they  are  not  unalterably  opposed 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  tbe  project 
would  pay  for  itself. 

Over  the  years.  Chicago  reaction  baa 
ranged  tlirough  a  wide  gamut  of  approval, 
apathy,  and  condemnation.  Before  1933  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry was  on  record  in  support.  Then  it 
reversed  itself,  although  it  has  recently 
shown  signs  of  reexamining  tbe  proposition 
with  an  open  mind. 

Adding  to  former  Chicago  doubts  was  a 
provision  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  River.  TbU 
alienated  some  Chicago  support,  but  in  tbe 
current  bill  the  water-flow  provision  baa 
been  eliminated. 

Three  years  ago  Chicago's  Uaycv  Kelly 
testified  in  behalf  of  the  project.  His  suc- 
cessor. Mayor  Kennelly.  has  remained  sUent 
on  his  own  position,  but  recently  forwarded 
a  report  on  the  issue  to  the  city  council. 

In  the  East  private  power  companies  have 
balked  on  the  project,  because  it  woiUd  in- 
volve the  production  of  millions  of  kilowatts 
of  public  power  in  competition  with  tbslr 
own  output. 

Where  does  national  defense  fit  In? 
With  our  coasts  vulnerable  to  air  attack, 
most  military  experts  now  favor  tbe  idea  of 
an  Inland  watn-way  connecting  tbe  Atlantis 
Ocean  with  the  Great  Lakes  region,  wbera 
a  large  part  of  American  armaments  ar« 
prodticed. 

Hie  only  dissenting  thought,  from  tbs 
military  point  of  view,  is  the  fear  tbat  tbs 
seaway  might  be  damaged  by  bombing,  and 
tbat  some  deep-water  ships  would  thereby  tw 
bottled  up  in  tbe  Lakes. 

But  with  m<v«  groups  morlng  Into  tba 
middle  position  of  open-minded  Interest, 
next  year's  vote  in  Congress  Is  man  to  bs 
dose.  And  stnee  tbe  propoaitkm  now  tafeM 
only  a  majority,  «"«♦*■<*  of  tbe  prcvkms  tvo* 
thirds  vote,  tbe  seaway  has  a  Iwtter  polttlcal 
cbaaor  than  at  any  time  in  its  blstory. 


?  ;. 
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■l....<.k...M«  P«IUk  A »^—  V*»M>BB*  wurltv.  with  your  glorious  heritage  clearly  In  right  and  Justice  and  freedom,  free  from  the 

MMtauatecn   romn-ABCncma    vctcrus  j^^^-  ^^^  ^^^^  .ssumed  the  associated  re-  Intrigues  of  designing  men.  who,  even  now. 

State  CoQTCBtioa  sponstblUtT  m  connection  with  this  heritage  within  the  confines  of  our  own  couqtry.  afe 

to  perpetuate,  to  Insist  that  It  be  acknowl-  trying  to  undermine  the  memory  of  Wash- 

_^  ,  I.TVU- T.  .u  rM?  nvxMATSva  edited,  to  exemplify  and  to  propagate.    That  Ington.  and  Jefferson,  and  Uncoln.  and  who 

EXTEN&ION  or    KJiMAKK^  ^^^  should  do  so  Is  b<ith  right  and  proper.  would  throw  aside  our  divinely  Inspired  Con- 

**  ilass.ichuaetts   has   watched   the   progress  stitution  and  make  America  the  cat's  paw 

IIAM    TUnMAQ   I    I  ANF  marked  by  the  mulUpUcatlon  of  the  agencies  of  a  foreign,  crazy  world."  Is  as  true  today  as 

nun.   inUHIAO  J.  LAHC  through  which  you  carry  on  your  work.     It  when  given.    You  can  constantly  Impress  on 

or  ii»ssArHrsTTT8  felicitates  you  on   the  splendid   bodies  that  the  scoffer  the  fact  that  serenity  and  happl- 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESEa^TATIVKS  »^ow  represent  you  In  this  State.    Its  citizens  ne.ss   In  life   among  peoples  of  different  ra- 

have  learned  from  your  people  the  lessons  of  clal  strains  flows  abundantly  from  the  ob- 

Tuesday.  June  27,  19S0  cvmrsge.   resignation  and  humility  that  are  eervance  of   the  Master's  admonition   "Love 

%Mr    T  AW      Mr    Ktvakpr    undrr  Ipave  taupht   by   suffering  and   prosecution.     You  thy  neighbor." 

Mr.  UUHt.     MT    opeftKer.  unacr  jea>e  ^^^^  reminded  us  that  here  Is  no  sanctuary  Will  you  embrace  these  opportunlUee?    As 

to  extend  my  remark.<s  In  the  Record.  I  ^^  uigotrv      You  have  recalled  to  mind  the  a  Pole.  I  am  sure  you  will. 

wish  to  include  herein  the  remarks  of  ^  ^ru\hs  of  democracy:  That  when  wo          ,^                                 ,  „ . 

SUte  Representative  WiHiam  X.  Wall.  ic«e  the  nght  to  be  different  we  lose  the  The  program  was  as  foUo^^s. 

Seventh  E-ssex  Dl.^thct.  at  the  State  con-  right  to  be  free:  that  a  state  Influences  the  Program 

Ventlon  banquet  of  the  Polish-American  m;nd  through  education,  not  legislation;  and  posing  of  colors                           Color  Guard 

Veterans    held    in    Lawrence.    Mass..    on  that  freedom  of  thought    of  belief    and  of        National  anthems Miss  NeUle  Dzloba 

Sunday.  June  11.  1950:             *  «"'^^"  >'«  "A '^'h  T  h   ^     AT\i^^^^^Z  Star-Spangled   Banner. 

You  have   the  admiration  of  the  people  of  iPK^r^ipoKka  Nie  z^inela 

Your  Brcellencv,  Got    Paul  A    DeTer.  At-  ^^.^  gtate  on  the  success  of  this  convention.  ^^i^^^^  iLd-ew                 Joioh  A    Kudla 

torney   General    Kellev.   Congressman    I^nr.  you  are  to  be  praised  for  a  hope  fulfilled  and  ^''^'^'^^^Af^tZn^l'ir'^^V^^rtrnt^^^ 

Your  ReTerence.  Father  Srymanakl.  Father  .  ^^^  well  done.     Your  associated  activities  ^^""^                jnuan  cSo^vT^^t 

HacRynskl.  my  colleagues  in  the  great  and  j,ave   been   progressive   and    beneficial.     We  „     .        ,                  ,            t^        ^  t   « vf.JT  w. 

general  court.  Governors  CcuncUor  Twomey.  ^\^,Tulate^  ylu   as   Poles,    as   veterans,   as  faster  of  <^'''*^°'''^'—^l^^^^^^^'^^': 

members  of  the  Lawrence  City  Council,  dls-  Americans  Assistant  Attorney  General 

tmgulshed  and  Invited  guests.  Mr  toa^tmas-  from  time  to  time,  we  of  the  great  and       Evocation -Jl!yJ^„j;f  ^^f^f//^"!"' 

ter,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  be  permitted  to  general    court    have    been    asked    to    Imple-  Pastor.  Holy   inmty  cnurcn 

address  this  organization  Is  a  singular  pHv-  ment  the  work  of  your  organization  by  pass-  dinnix 

liege  and  a  distinct  honor.    Allow  me  to  con-  j^g  certain  Items  of  legislation.     Last  year  (Music  by  the  Ampollans) 

vey  to  your  committee  my  sincere  apprecla-  yo^   requested    a    bill   to    extend    to   Polish  „^^„,v„                                  .^^^^  p    M*>*.hftn 

tlon  for  that  privilege  and  that  honor.    Ad-  Americans   the    same   rights    In    connection       Remarks \Ji''"rurnt\^^r^nc^ 

mltted  thus  to  your  company,  one  feels  an  ^.,th  their  deceased  veterans  as  already  ex-  Mayor,  ^11^'   "^      j*!"""' 

atmosphere  of  faith,  of  loyalty,  and  of  sub-  i^ted  for  other  service  groups.    This  year  we  _                         c!.       Vv,  ri*  t r(  t 

lime  courage.    Helpfulness  U  here  and  cher-  ^pre  petitioned  to  allow  cities  and  towns  to  ^"^''^^"^^'w^H^frn  v    Wan 

llshed  comradeship.     One  sees  the  pride  of  provide    headquarters   for   your   local    posts.  V  t          t    wrZ   1^ 

race.     Inspiration  is  here  and  achievement.  jn  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  pass  these  Kepresentauve.  LAwrenw 

But  above  all.  one  knows  that  here  is  Amer-  measures  was  the  Influence  of  His  Excellen-  t:,  ,     r              nfr 

icanlam— thorough,     sincere,     and     beyond  cy.  Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever.    He  It  was.  also,  who  „        ^    c       ,    ^2r^™*°°" 

doubt.  enthusiastically  signed  them  Into   law.  be-  ^   ^*'Tn  ^'l"  t'.L^f  rw?^ 

By   your   name    you    have   chosen    to    be  coming  the  first  chief  executive  In  the  his-  .^^                   ^^^°'-,^'^^^  fL    '  ^^  ^v^f 

marked  both  as  Poles  and  u  veterans.    How  tory   of   the   Commonwealth   to   grant   such       Address Coh  Donald   N.  Wackwltz. 

eloquent  It  U  that  you  should  signify,  at  once.  rights  to  Polish-American  veterans.     In  the  **L    t',**^     ^"o' 

•  heritage  and  a  service.    How  typical  of  the  bouse   of   representatives    you    had    the    ac-  Washington,  D   C. 

!*•«•  tlve    support    and    votes    of    Representatives  dtstaixation  or  omcERS 

Ttiere  are  those  who  may  aecuse  you  of  Bresnahan.  Conley.  Batal.  Giles.  Longworth,  installing  officer          Hon    FrancU  E.  Kelley. 

promorlng  hyphenated  Americanism.    I  can  and  Collins,  of  Greater  Lawrence;    Wondo-  Attorney  General  of  MassachusetU 

decry  a.  do  they  any  destructive  manlfesta-  lowskl.  of  Worcester,  Skladzlen.  of  Webster;  Prtnclpal  address                Hon  Paul  A  Dever 

tlons  of  thU  doctrine.    I.  too.  can  look  with  »nd  DlnlE.  of  New  Bedford.  *^                GoVernoV  Commonwealth  of 

disfavor  on  lU  terminology  of  Irlsh-Amert-  in  the  house  you  also  had  the  support  ct  Massachusetta 

can.  French-American,  Polish-American,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  Q-Nell.  Jr..  closing  prayer          „  Rev  Ladlslaus  Radalk. 

Italian-American,  as  Instrumenu  of  division  of  Cambridge;    Representatives  Twomey,  of  e-  t-    /                                Bt&tt  Chaplain 

and  discrimination.    But.  I  can,  and  do.  em-  Cambridge,  and  Lucey.  of  Brockton;   Qulg- 

Ijrace  It  as  a  reminder  that  the  greatness  of  ley.  of  Chelsea;  Skerry,  of  Medford;  Blssette,  ^^_^^^^_^__ 

this  Nation  Is  a  restilt  not  of  one,  bm  of  many  oj  New  Bedford;   Desmond  and  OT)ay  from 

nationalistic  groups.  Lowell:  Klernan.  of  Lowell:  DeRoy,  of  Chlco-  tv     ai         it    J       it   •£     »• 

From  the  great  "meltlng-pof  that  Is  these  pee:    Curley.   of   Springfield;    Bresnahan,   of  Tlie  fiarj  Under  UBinctbOl 

United  States  has  come  one  people.     From  Springfield;     Brox.    of     Dracut;     Cufle     and                                           

the  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifices  Hutchinson,    of    Lynn;     Walsh,     of    Lynn;  fYTTmacrrrkiu  r»w  mnuraDW-G 

has  come  on  allegiance      American  genius.  Sheehan.  of  Brockton:  Pothler.  of  Haverhill;  x^iiLnsynjn  ur   tULMAtia^ 

American  success  and.  indeed.  American  love  Pesaolano.     of     Springfield:      O'Connor,     of  ** 

of  UtJerty  are  of  different  racial  sources  and  Worcester:  Nagle,  of  Fall  River;  Markely,  of  linN    W    QTFBI  IlUr  mi  F 

of  varied  linguistic  roou.    In  no  unimportant  Springfield.  IlVin.  If .  j  I  ClVLinij  VULX> 

way  are  they  Polish.  in  the  senate,  you  had  the  effective  advo-  of  htw  tork 

Your  heritage  Is  a  fierce  lore  of  liberty,  a  cacy  and  vote  of  Senator  Mtchael  A.  Flana-  jjj  .j-j£  hquse  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  the  aspiration  gan.     I   had  the   honor  to  sponsor   both   of  uoa  w     tu^x-iuwAniAiivro 

to  intellectual  stature,  and  a  recognition  of  theM  matters.     These  prlvUeges  were  weU-  Wednesday.  June  28,  1950 

true  culture     Your  people  have  demonstrated  merited  and  well-deserved.  . ,     __  _  „,„       xri.«»o 

that  all  of  these  are  purchased  at  the  price  With  the  same  solicitous,  sympathetic  af-  **''  COLE  01  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

of  suffering  and  struggle  and  are  preserved  fectlon  with  which  we  have  followed  yoxir  t^c  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the 

by  recurrent  sacrifice.    You  have  Uught.  loo.  prccress   to   date,    we   shall    watch    the   zeal  Navy    Clubs    of    the    United    States    was 

that  ail  of  them  are  not  selfish  possessions.  with  which  you  continue  to  discharge  your  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y..  on  June  22-24  this 

but  itfts  to  be  shared  by  men  everywhere.  self-assumed  obligation.     How  well  wUl  you  year  and    Under  leave  tO  extend  my  rc- 

*""  ^^^  •cclaims   the   musical   genius   of  bring  the  message  of  Poland  to  us?    WlU  you  marks     l'  include   the    address    eiven    bv 

your  Chopin  and  your  Paderewskl.    It  extol*  strengthen  the  fellowship  of  your  brother*  ^^  f/tho  ko'"  .1*  "*    ^"^     „  .1     w     I 

the  written  artistry  ot  your  Conrad     It  bow*  to   a/ms?     Will   your  organiaatlon  continue  J?^  ^'  the  banquet  meeting  in  the  Mark 

In  eternal   graUiude  to  your  Curies.     Thl*  to  be  a  vehicle  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  AWaln  Motel  on  June  24: 

Nation  acknowledges  a  distinict  debt  to  your  guidance?     To  all  of  these  your  future  will  In  mathematics,  we  know  of  certainty  that 

Ptilaskl,  and  your  Kowriuako     All  civilization  give  answer.     Yours   Is  the  opportunity   to  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 

te  inspired  by  the  terrible  ucrlfVces  of  Warsaw.  demonstrate  once  again  that  this  Nation  la  each  other.    In  social  relationships,  we  have 

OdynU,    and    Udice      These    United    States  refreshed    by    Its    Immlgranu.    even    to    the  reason  to  believe  that  persons  Interested  In 

•..Imit  freely  that  thousaiids  of  lis  PolUh-  second  and  third  generations.     Yours  Is  the  the  same  thing  are  Interested  In  each  other. 

Amcn^n     realdenu     have     faithfully     dia-  present  and  Immediate  chance  to  Impress  on  That    U   the    reason,   no   doubt,   why    I   was 

charged  tto*  obligations  of  citizenship  to  all  the  world  that  only  by  resistance— never  ap-  Invited  to  address  this  national  gathering  of 

tb*  waw  of  Its  history.  pessement— la  the  evil  that  would   enslave  Nary  Clubs  of  the  United  Statea.     That  Is 

The  aacmtwrs  of  your  organization  hav«  us  aU  defeated.     The  warning,   "Pray  God  the  reason.  I  assure  you.  why  I  readily  ac- 

becn  discharged  as  veitrat^  uf  the  most  re-  wUl  the  the  fervor  of  our  hearts  that  this  cepted  the  invitation.     Because  of  our  mu-. 

cent  of  these  conflitu.    in  your  civilUuj  c»-  blessed  land  of  our*  shall  remain  the  land  of  tual  Interest,  this  is  more  like  a  family  gath- 
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erlng  than  a  formal  convention  or  confer- 
ence. 

Like  everyone  present.  I  have  an  abiding 
love  of  our  great  Na^'y.  a  profound  respect 
for  her  mighty  accomplishments  of  the  past 
and  her  mighty  role  In  the  future,  a  sense 
of  near  reverence  for  her  rich  traditions  and 
lore,  her  keen  efficiency,  her  clean-cut,  clear-^ 
eyed,  sharpnlhlnklng  and  far-sighted  per- 
sonnel, and  her  sound  counsels  to  the  Na- 
tion iu  peace  and  war. 

Yes,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  Navy's  tradi- 
tion of  minding  her  own  business — and  of 
doing  that  business  incomparably  better 
than  any  similar  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment today.  I  take  still  more  pride  In  the 
Navy's  tradition  of  accurate  representation 
of  her  capabilities— with  no  exaggeration, 
no  Intentional  distortion  of  fact  for  ulterior 
purposes,  no  ballyhoo  and  drum-beating  and 
appeal  to  emotional  factors  which,  to  my 
way  of  thln'.!:lng,  cannot  be  said  of  all  ele- 
ments of  our  Government  today. 

These  are  historic  limes  In  the  develop- 
ments of  our  Nations  naval  pwUcles.  More 
than  that,  they  are  perilous  times  In  Na\-y 
matters — perilous  not  only  bcccuse  of  the 
troubled  and  uncertain  state  of  the  world 
today,  but  also  because,  for  the  first  lime  In 
our  history,  our  American  Navy  Is  wedded 
Into  a  new  military  framework  which  super- 
imposes upon  our  naval  policies  pressures, 
problems,  attitudes,  and  concepts  heretofore 
dLsasscclated  from  naval  concern.  So  our 
Navy  Is  confronted  with  perils  from  without 
and  perils  from  within.  The  manner  In 
which  both  of  these  perils  are  resolved  has 
eiiormoiis  significance  to  each  of  us  today — 
and.  to  an  even  greater  extent.  In  the  future. 

As  to  the  perils  from  abroad  and  their  rela- 
tion to  our  Navy,  I  confess  to  seme  overcon- 
fidence.  With  the  assumption  that  the  perils 
of  unification  are  satisfactorily  overcome — 
and  there  my  confidence  Is  not  excessive — I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  American  Navy  can, 
to  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  surmount 
strictly  naval  problems  and  carry  out  Its 
mission  of  applying  American  naval  power 
throughcut  the  world  wherever  and  when- 
ever necessary. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  other  peril.  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  success.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Navy  can  survive  the  application,  throu-^h 
unification,  of  military  dogmas  completely 
alien  to  the  historic  naval  responsibilities, 
policies,  and  procedures.  The  subject  of 
unification  has  taken  on  far  too  much  of  an 
aura  of  mother  love,  of  dislike  of  sin.  of  faiih, 
hope,  and  charity — and  other  manifestaiions 
of  pious  emotionality  which  has  led  to  a  sort 
of  blind  support  of  everything  done  to  Its 
name,  whether  sound  or  not. 

I  am  going  to  talk  bluntly  about  unifica- 
tion. Not,  let's  get  the  truisms  out  of  the 
way  first. 

Let's  all  agree,  first,  that  we  favor  econ- 
omy In  national  defense.  I  do.  You  do.  We 
all  do.  And  to  the  extent  that  economy  can 
be  produced  without  Impairment  of  our 
fighting  efllciency,  I  have  In  the  past  sup- 
ported It  and  will  support  It  In  the  future. 

There  Is  one  truism  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  to  take  It  toto  account  because  there 
are  so  many  who  mistakenly  believe  that 
economy  Is  synonymous  with  unification. 

Lets  dispose  of  another  truism.  Do  you 
favor  harmony  among  th?  armed  forces?  I 
do.  You  do.  We  all  do.  I  favor  it,  that  Is. 
If  Its  meaning  Is  not  distorted  Into  a  mailed 
fist  Imposition  of  a  party  line  Idea,  so  that 
all  diosenting  views  are  hidden  from  the 
public.  I  favor  It.  and  I  am  sure  you  do.  If 
It  means  that  the  four  armed  services  shall 
amicably  ssek  resolution  of  their  differences 
and  shall  not  publicly  rovl!e  and  abuse  one 
another.  We  all  want  that.  To  s'.y  it  dif- 
ferently, we  would  like  the  relations  Iwtween 
the  services  to  be  as  harmonious  today  as 
they  were  prior  to  unification.  Now.  we 
have  that  truirm  accepted. 

£o,  we  all  v.aiat  economy  and  harmony. 


There  Is  another  one:  teamwork.  Now. 
there's  a  unlflcatlon  slogan  with  a  powerful 
Impact  on  all  American*.  From  cbUdhood 
toto  maturity,  all  American*  applaud  team- 
work. We  have  It  to  our  great  sports.  In  our 
assembly-ltoe  manufacturtog  sjstems.  to  cur 
associations.  In  our  chambers  of  commerce. 
It  Is  hailed  from  the  pulpit,  the  political 
platform,  from  the  President's  ofllce  a*  he 
looks  to  the  Congress,  and  from  the  Congress 
as  It  looks  to  the  President.  It  Is  an  otBce 
slogan,  a  church  slogan,  a  sports  slogan,  a 
political  slogan,  a  family  slogan.  It  is  a 
motif  of  the  American  scene. 

And  now  we  have  It  In  military  matter* 
too.  as  a  povrerful  slogan.  It  ha*  been  the 
main  punch  line  of  unification.  The  Idea 
of  teamwork,  like  mother  love,  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans. 

Yes.  I  support  the  need  for  teamwork. 
I  know  you  do.  I  know  the  Navy  dees,  along 
with  all  other  American  Institutions  and 
societies  and    homes   and   Individuals. 

Here  we  have  the  shibboleths  of  unifica- 
tion: Economy,  harmony,  and  teamwork. 

But  is  that  unification?  Is  that  the  mean- 
ing of  this  gigantic  creattire  we  have  con- 
cocted In  our  Government  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?  Hardly,  I  would  say. 
The  time  is  long  overdue,  for  those  who  truly 
desire  a  sound  defense  program,  to  lay  aside 
these  powerful  slogans  and  look  Into  the 
realities  of  our  defense  program — look  criti- 
cally, analytically,  look,  with  open  eyes  and 
unfettered  mind,  into  the  peril*  of  unlftca- 
tlon.  Only  a*  this  Is  done  by  all  thinktog 
Americans  can  we  t>e  sure  of  a  stable  and 
sound  national  defense. 

Unification  Is  not  necessarily  economy,  nor 
harmony,  nor  teamwork.  Unification  Is  a 
mechanism  through  which  the  Nation  hopes 
to  obtain  a  sound,  highly  efficient,  and  effec- 
tive national  defense.  Economy,  harmony, 
teamwork  are  byproduct*.  They  are  not  the 
goal.     National  defense  Is  the  goal. 

The  sooner  our  people,  a*  a  nation,  lirush 
aside  the  generallsm*  of  unlflcatlon,  the 
slogans,  the  truisms,  and  look  cnticaUy  at 
the  Institution  Itself  and  the  manner  by 
which  it  should  arrive  at  iU  goal,  the  sooner 
we  will  truly  have  a  well-balanced,  sound 
defense  program. 

What  ktod  of  national  defense  should  we 
have?  This  takes  u*  directly  Into  the 
throes  of  unlflcatlon.  Let  me  survey  for  you 
Just  how  serious  this  proposition  is  and  how 
it  relates  to  the  Navy.  To  do  this  I  must 
first  summarize  quickly  how  cur  defense 
program  is  formulated  und»  the  new  iml- 
fication  framework. 

Three  years  ago.  we  established.  In  the 
unification  act,  a  new  Government  activity 
known  as  the  National  Security  Council.  It 
la  a  high-flown  cutflt.  It  Is  chalrmanned, 
according  to  law.  but  not  very  often  In  prac- 
tice, by  the  President  himself.  Its  members 
are  the  Vice  President,  who  was  added  at  a 
meml)er  a  year  ago  for  continuity  purpose* 
should  he  succeed  to  the  presidency;  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  last  year  tcok  the  place  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Army.  Kavy.  and  Air  Force:  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Resource* 
Beard. 

Its  mihtary  adviser*  are  the  Jotot  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  This  consist*  of  the  Chairman  cf 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  military  beads  cf 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Council 
Is  charged  with  the  activities  of  the  General 
Intelligence  Agency  which,  lite  the  National 
Security  Resources  Beard,  was  a  creature  cf 
the  unification  act  even  though  it  Is  not  a* 
widely  known  as  the  Department  of  Def€n»3. 

Now,  this  National  Security  Council,  which 
advises  the  President,  la  supposed  to  be  the 
keystone  of  cur  national  defense  system.  It 
1*  supposed  to  make  the  $84  dedslens  on  cur 
foreign  policies  and  military  policies  and 
domestic  mobilization  readtoes*  problems. 
Prom  those  declsicns  are  supposed  to  flew 
actions  gcvemlng  the  size  acd  ccmpoeiticn 


of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  disposition  and 
readiness. 

The  Idea  behtod  that  Council  Is  esoellent. 
It  Is  supposed  to  balance  our  foreign  policies 
and  our  military  policies.  It  1*  *uppQ*ed  to 
keep  us  from  adopting  a  foreign  poUcy  that 
~our  mUltary  strength  cannot  support,  and 
to  keep  our  military  policies  from  rabvertlng 
our  foreign  policies.  It  1*  supposed  to  be  a 
focal  point  for  formulattog  the  master  policy 
of  our  Nation.  With  aU  of  these  objectives 
I  agree,  and  I  know  you  do  too. 

But  now,  let's  examine  this  institution  a 
bit  mere  critically.  Let's  lay  aside  the  aca- 
demics and  get  practical.  You  wiU  remember 
the  time-honored  axiom  of  our  Govern- 
ment— that  we  have  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men.  That,  agato,  U  a  slogan 
which  bears  analysis.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member, aa  I  do,  a  recent  occasion  to  which 
one  man.  high  in  our  Government,  approved 
the  construclicn  of  a  mighty  new  aircraft 
carrier  for  the  American  Navy.  He  made 
the  decision  under  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
fication Act.  Yet,  operattog  under  the  same 
law,  another  man,  the  successor  of  the  first, 
revoked  the  proposed  construction. 

So,  to  that  Instance  at  least,  we  bad  a 
Government  of  men  and  not  of  law.  Let's 
see  how  that  situation  look*  to  the  National 
Security  CouncU. 

The  Chairman,  as  I  indicated.  I*  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Hi*  a*aoclatlon 
with  military  matters  was  a*  a  captain  to  the 
Army  field  artillery  to  the  First  World  War 
and.  as  a  Reserve  officer  to  the  Army. 

The  Vice  President  1*  not  a  factor  to  th* 
problem  because,  unlike  the  other  members 
of  the  Council,  he  ha*  no  direct  operating 
responsibilities. 

The  next  member  Is  the  Secretary  of  8tat«. 
Dean  Acbeson.  a  Navy  ensign  in  World  War  I. 
As  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
he  favored  the  creation  of  a  slngls  Chief  of 
Staff  over  all  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
granting  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  erf  im- 
Umlted  authority  over  all  elements  of  the 
miatary  services — a  position  wholly  foreign 
to  persons  with  Navy  experience  and  trato- 
Ing  and  to  the  phUosophy  of  the  Unification 
Act. 

The  next  member  is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Louis  John*on.  He  wa*  an  Army  Re- 
*erve  colonel  and  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary cf  War.  Hi*  background  1*  conditioned 
altogether  toward  Army  concept*  and  organi- 
saticnal   practices. 

The  next  and  last,  but  not  lea*t,  member 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board.  Stuart  Symington. 
He  is  former  Sscretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I 
suspect  that  every  person  present  1*  familiar 
with  the  concepu  of  Mr.  Symington  and 
their  relationship  to  the  Navy  and  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  aviation,  so  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  remtod  you  of  them  now. 

Then,  we  have  the  military  advlaers  of  the 
Council,  the  Jctot  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen, 
Omar  Bradley  1*  the  Chairman  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  ef  Staff.  He  Is  the  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  Then  there  are  two  other 
generals.  Generals  Collins  and  Vandenberg, 
the  military  heads  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  Finally,  and  here  Is  a  departure,  for  Z 
am  about  to  name  a  Navy  man — we  have 
Admiral  Sherman,  the  head  of  the  profes- 
sional Navy. 

So.  of  the  significant  person*  In  thi*  Coito- 
cU,  the  keystone  cf  our  defen*e  program. 
there  Is  but  one  Navy  representative.  Ad- 
miral Sherman.  But  even  that  1*  theory. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
accompanied  only  by  the  Cnairman  of  the 
Jcint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ai  these  meettog*.  and 
there  General  Bradley  Is  supposed  to  speak 
for  the  other  three  members  as  weU  as  for 
himself. 

When  the  National  Security  Council  estab- 
lishes the  basic  defense  framework,  accord- 
tog  to  the  theory  of  the  Unification  Act — 
tiiat   framework,  presumably   containing   a 
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•nund  lnt«T*l»t!on  of  our  forettrrj  and  mlU- 
Uiry  poik:ic*--thp  rrararwoTk  pooh  to  the  De- 
p&rtroent  of  Defen»#  for  Implemen- alien. 
Tlif>T»  the  akeJeton  U  tlt*If»rd.  There  th« 
OTfT-all  pi«nK  are  translated  into  the  ma- 
chines, trained  mUltary  and  naval  manpower, 
mUltary  and  naval  Aircraft.  ahlpA.  tanks. 
and  so  on.  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  cstablUhed  by  the  Security 
il 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  '.s  the  main  In- 
strumeniality  for  lnying  out  the  program. 
TT^e  military  Departments  of  Army  Navy, 
and  Air  Py>rce  and  the  J<  mt  Staff  under  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  eta.T  contribute  their  studies 
and  conclualoru.  but  the  Joint  Chlels  of 
Staff  are  th«  jroup  In  »hlch  the  major  prob- 
lems are  resolved. 

Their  decisions  gorern  the  *ums  of  money 
allocated  to  each  Service  Their  decisions 
determine  how  many  aircraft  will  be  operated 
and  procured  by  the  Air  Furce  and  the  Na\7 — 
bow  many  aircraft  carriers  will  continue  to 
operate  In  the  fleet — and  how  many  will  tw 
put  !n  mothballs — how  many  divljlons  will 
be  maintained  ty  the  Army — how  many  bat- 
lil:rriS  will  b?  kept  In  the  Marine  C;  rps. 

Of  ccurse,  the.r  decisions  are  all  subject 
to  the  whimsy  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
«r>d  the  Pn-rident:  but  a^  a  practical  matter. 
once  the  budcet  ceiling  over  the  Armed 
Forces  has  been  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budfet.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  arc  the  main 
arbiters  in  the  distribution  of  those  ftir.ds. 

Kow.  that  srstem  sounds  acceptable — and, 
pvtn  unification.  It  Is.  so  far  as  I  know,  Just 
ebcut  the  only  system  that  could  be  devised; 
for.  with  the  Armed  Forres  lumped  tcpether, 
vlth  one  orer-tll  military  budget  rather 
than  separate  budgeu  for  each  Service,  each 
crnEldered  en  its  cwn  merits.  It  becomes  the 
primary  -esixjnslblllty  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Itself  Instead  of  the  Budget  Pu- 
reai'  and  the  Congress  to  allocate  the  funds. 

I  remind  ycu  that  the  keystone  of  this 
structure  Is  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ccm- 
pf>sed  of  two  Army  generals,  an  Air  Force 
general,  and  an  admiral  of  the  Navy.  They 
lay  out  our  strategy  Ther  approve  the  funds 
allocations  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  Implement  that  strategy.  All  of  this  must 
be  within  the  master  framework  determined 
by  the  National  Security  CcuncU  and  within 
the  ever-all  budget  celling. 

Just  how  is  this  relevant  to  cur  discussion 
tonight'  H?re  are  some  subjects  aSTectlng 
t.^e  Na^7  but  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instead  of  the  Navy. 

What  role  will  naval  power  play  in  any 
future  war? 

What  Is  trie  effect,  the  feasibility,  the  coft. 
the  advisability  of  aerial  mas«  bombardments 
on  cltte«.  and  what  efTect  does  such  a  method 
of  warfare  have  on  lasting  peace  following 
war"* 

What  p'ans  should  be  made  for  amphibi- 
ous warfare  in  the  future  now  that  we  and  a 
potential  enemy  have  atom  bombs' 

WTiat  should  be  our  No.  1  weapons  system 
to  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — strategic 
b-^mb?rs — naval  task  forces — tactical  avia- 
tion— Army  dUislons — amphibious  landing 
teatnj — cr  a  balanced  combination  of  them 
alp 

Shou'd  the  United  States  plan  to  unleash 
atom  warfare  in  the  event  jf  war  whether 
or  not  an  enemy  utes  It.  and  if  so.  where  and 
bow  should  it  be  ialtlated? 

What  should  be  the  role  of  tlie  Marine 
Corps  In  any  future  war? 

Should  Btratet^ic  bombardment  be  era- 
pb*:iiced  at  the  expenbe  of  Vie  other  Armed 
Forces? 

What  Is  the  beat  defense  against  nibnui- 
rlnea — aeekliig  them  out  and  destroying  them 
In  the  open  aeaa  or  by  bowburdment  of  sub- 
marto*  pen*— «nd  what  types  of  naval  ahlpa 
•houkl  be  provided  fur  thia  ,>pe  of  warfare? 

0hou!d  the  Navy  deveiop  «  modern  alr« 
•raft  earner  at  suacleni  sizr  to  carry  larger. 
UMKlcrb  aircraft  of  locget  rhtvge  capabllilies. 


or  should  the  Navy  be  restricted  to  slrcraft 
carriers  of  World  War  II  performance  and  de- 
•Ign? 

I  could  go  on  and  on — and  I  am  sure  you 
h.ive  In  your  minds  other  questions  of  this 
sort  which  underlie  our  defense  planning. 
But  that's  enovigh  to  show  the  problem. 
The  answers  made  to  such  questions  deter- 
mine the  role  of  each  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  a  future  war  They  determine  the  char- 
acter nf  our  j>eacetlme  preparations  for  peace 
ard  war.  They  determine  the  soundness  of 
our  plans  for  deterring  war— for  If  we  at- 
tempt to  deter  aggression  through  a  strategy 
which  Is  fundamentally  unsound,  t.'ien  an 
enemy  could  be  encournged  to  wage  war  in- 
stead of  being  deterred  from  It. 

Now.  the  pe:  pie  who  are  deciding  these 
m-tttrs  are  two  Army  generals,  an  \it  f'orce 
general,  and  a  Navy  admiral,  plus  various 
civilians  mainly  imbued  with  an  Army  or 
Air  Force  type  of  outlook  and  becl:;;;ound. 

I  think  it  must  be  acutely  evident  that 
1::?'  rar  as  »o  po-sslbty  c;in  insure  it.  we  must 
have  the  correct  decisions  on  these  prob- 
lems. Our  national  existence  may  depend 
on  It  some  day  in  the  luiure. 

He  a-,  then,  can  we  best  be  sure  that  we 
do  get   the  correct  decisions? 

The  only  way  I  know — and  this  reflects  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Commiliee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Hcu^e  of  Representa- 
tives— to  Insure  that  national  delense  decl- 
E:on8  are  sound  and  bala.iced.  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ijtaS  organization 
prov.des  adequate  consideration  for  the 
views  of  all  our  expert  military  leaders. 
What  we  have  to  be  certain  of  under  unifi- 
es: iir.n  is  that  we  do  not  get  an  Army  strategy, 
a  Navy  strategy,  and  Air  Force  strategy,  or 
a  Marine  Corps  strategy. 

We  must  have  an  integrated  strategy — a 
strategy  which  represents  an  amalgam  of 
the  views  of  all  the  services — a  balanced  plan 
and  program  whicii  will  adequately  provide 
for  the  expert  know-how  of  each  service. 

Every  person  present  will  remember  the 
hearings  of  last  October  before  the  Houte 
Aimed  Services  Committee.  Those  were  the 
hearink^s  which  were  wrongfully  publicized 
as  a  Navy  revolt,  when  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  the  committee  Itaelf  Initiated 
the  hearings,  establlsiied  the  agenda,  and 
demanded  that  the  Navy  present  its  honest 
views. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  there  was  a  very  Impor- 
tant i6*ue  developed  In  those  hearings.  It 
Is  an  Issue  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  any 
aniount  of  national  Inaistence  on  harmony 
or  teamwork.  It  Is  a  readily  understandable 
l*sue.  when  you  pause  long  enough  to  think 
about  It. 

That  issue — and  we  still  have  it  today — la 
the  product  of  this  basic  fact:  The  Navy,  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
have  violently  disagreeing  concepts  of  the  art 
of  war  Their  baaic  strategic  and  tactical 
concepts  are  markedly  dlflerent.  In  many 
Instances  they  seek  different  short-r;uigc  pur- 
poses in  warfare.  These  differences  are  as 
honest  and  as  genuine  as  they  are  basic. 
They  stem  from  the  different  kind  of  warfare 
that  must  be  fought  on  oceans  than  on  land, 
warfare  that  is  different  again  in  the  air  and 
In  varying  aspects  of  aerial  warfare  itself, 
such  as  tactical  air  warfare  versus  strategic 
bombardment. 

The  point  Is  that  none  of  these  military 
leaders,  who  disagree  fundamentally  on  the 
art  of  warfare,  know  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  they  are  right.  In  truth,  only  war  it- 
self can  prove  or  disprove  the  naval,  the 
Army,  or  the  Air  Force  strategy  or  tactics. 
There  la  but  one  certainty,  and  that  la  that 
we  must  have  a  defense  Institution  which  la 
■o  established  In  fact  as  to  prevent  undue 
eoiphasla  on  any  one  of  these  concepts. 
Othenrlae.  In  caee  of  national  emergency,  we 
may  well  find  that  we  have  put  too  many  of 
our  eggs  In  one  basket  and  a  national  ca- 
lamity could  well  be  the  result. 


Sd  to  Insure  that  well-balanced  defena* 
program,  we  must  be  certain  of  a  well-estab- 
lished Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  organization. 

I  say  that  it  Is  not  well  balanced  now,  and 
that,  too.  w^as  a  unanimous  finding  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  of  last  Octofccr.  There  la  no 
doubt  that  the  existing  defense  system  givet 
undue  emphasis  to  concepts  and  systems  of 
warfare  unsympathetic  to  and  unfamiliar 
with  naval  power.  There  are  two  ways  to 
remedy  this:  one  Is  to  require  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  ro- 
tat:d  amorig  the  armed  services;  the  other  U 
to  add  an  additional  naval-trained  profes- 
sional man  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  these  two  neces- 
sary Improvements  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sta.T  organization  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  Congress,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that, 
lacking  the  active  support  of  persons  with 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  such  leg- 
islation. It  will  surely  fail  of  enactment  and 
may  well  fail  even  of  perfunctory  considera- 
tion by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

You  may  ask  what  difference  does  It  real- 
ly make.  The  fact  is.  It  may  make  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat  in  war. 
It  m..y  make  the  difference  between  preven- 
tion of  war  or  Inciting  war.  it  may  mal;e  the 
diCerence  between  a  true  victory  in  war  or 
a  pyrrhic  victory  which  would  be  nearly  aa 
co.tly   as   defeat    Itself. 

I  want  to  offer  a  series  of  specific  sugges- 
tions which.  In  my  opiniun.  should  be  lol- 
lowed  if  we  are  to  be  assured  of  a  sound 
national  defense. 

I  suggest,  first,  that  navy-minded  people  In 
the  country,  and  all  others  Interested  in  a 
balanced  deiense  program,  seek  prompt  and 
favorable  acClcn  on  leg.slation  now  pending 
In  Congress  to  strengthen  the  organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  S.aff. 

Moreover,  the  Nation  must  watch  with  ex- 
treme care  the  strong  tendency  in  the  De- 
fen.'e  Department  to  demand  uniformity  and 
common  standards  in  each  of  the  armed 
services;  for,  the  end  result  of  this  practice 
is  sure  to  be  ultimate  dilution  of  expertness 
In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  Fi;ch  an 
extent  as  to  render  each  of  them  less  eScient. 
A  lifetime  spent  In  the  Army  is  not  enough 
to  learn  all  that  must  be  known  about  land 
warfare.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps.  Yet.  we  are 
heavUy  embarked  on  a  program  designed  to 
teach  the  Army  about  ships,  the  Navy  about 
tanks,  the  Air  Force  at)out  submarines.  To 
the  extent  that  the  attention  of  our  military 
leaders  is  taken  away  from  their  own  fields  to 
concentrate  in  the  highly  intricate  and  com- 
plex fields  of  the  sister  servici-s,  to  that  extent 
we  will  be  denied,  as  a  nation,  the  exj^ert- 
ncss  we  must  have  in  each  of  the  services. 

My  next  suggestion  Is  that  the  country 
resist  the  powerful  tendencies  to  develop  and 
foster  the  growth  of  a  national  general  staff 
despite  the  specific  prohibitions  against  this 
In  the  Unification  Act.  The  Joint  Staff  under 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  various 
boards  and  agencies  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are,  today  functioning  almost  j:ercisely 
as  a  general  staff  would;  and  the  end  product 
of  that  system  Is  certain  t  j  be  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  Navy  concepts  from  the  basic 
defense  decisions,  as  developed  for  the  same 
reasons  in  Germany  before  Die  last  war.  This 
leads  to  the  next  suggestloc  which  concerns 
a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 

Despite  statutory  provlslms  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a 
situation  Is  developing  rapidly  in  the  Defense 
Department  directly  contra -y  to  the  desires 
of  the  Congress  and  Injurious  to  our  national 
defense.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capabilities  and  Integrity  of  General  Bradley. 
He  is  a  splendid  soldier  and  gentleman  for 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  regard  and  affection 
and  respect.  It  Is  not  his  dcilng.  he  is  merely 
caught  In  the  web  of  events  which  he  him- 
self cannot  contiol. 


The  fact  Is.  however,  that  it  is  General 
Bradley  who  mainly  counsels  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  military  matters,  that  It  is 
General  Bradley  who  accompanies  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  Europe  to  plan  for  Euro- 
pean defense,  that  It  is  General  Bradley  who 
accompanies  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
meetings  of  the  National  S?curlty  Council 
where  the  basic  defense  decisions  are  made, 
that  It  1  General  Bradley  who  has  Just  gone 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Pacific — 
to  Japan  and  Formosa — a  naval  area  funda- 
mentally, to  determine  what  plans  must  be 
made  there  to  resist  the  advancing  tide  of 
communism  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.-^e  now  refers  to  General  Bradley  consist- 
ently ai  the  quarterback  of  the  team — a 
quarterback  being  the  person  who  calls  the 
signals — for  that  is  what  is  occurring  In  the 
Defen.se  D3partment.  Neither  Is  it  surpris- 
ing, under  these  circumstances,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  advocated  that  Gen- 
eral B:adley  now  be  given  five-star  rank — a 
rani:  reserved  heretofore  for  wartime — there- 
by mailing  him  outrank  his  three  fellow 
members  of  th?  Joint  Chicfa  of  Staff. 

There  is  legislation  pending  that  requires 
the  rotation  of  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  among  the  Armed 
Forc33  aftsr  a  2-:"ear  term  of  office.  This 
should  be  pushed  vigorously  by  the  American 
I  eople  and  this  organization. 

Finally,  I  urge  all  persons  present  to  keep 
an  active  eye  en  all  elements  of  the  admin- 
istration of  unification.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  last  October 
were  mainly  responsible  for  relative  improve- 
ment In  the  position  of  the  Navy  in  defense 
councils  in  the  past  6  months.  These  hear- 
ings produced  more  aircraft  and  an  addi- 
tional aircraft  carrier  for  the  Navy:  they  pro- 
duced more  aircraft  and  additional  battalions 
for  the  Marine  Corps;  they  reversed  a  delib- 
erate policy  of  assault  on  all  elements  of 
Navy  power.  Yet.  those  hearings  are  now 
over  6  months  old.  Their  impact  cannot 
linger  on  Indefinitely.  The  public,  by  in- 
sisting on  revision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  structure,  by  carrying  out  ths  recom- 
mendations I  have  made  in  these  remarks, 
can  see  to  It  that  the  Nation  does  not  pre- 
vent proper  consideration  of  naval  skills  and 
outlooks  and  concepts  and  training  in  the 
development  of  defense  programs  for  Amer- 
ica— a  Nation,  le.  me  remind  you,  that  has 
been  a  maritime  Nation  since  her  birth  161 
years  ago.  I  say  to  you  that  to  the  extent 
we  diminish  the  role  of  our  naval  power  in 
America's  defense  program,  to  that  extent 
W3  Jeopardize  our  Nation's  security.  To  the 
extent  we  let  proceed  without  continuing 
analysis  the  present  and  potential  adminis- 
tration of  unification  as  regards  the  Navy, 
to  that  extent  we  are  making  irreparable 
errors  which  could  cost  our  freedoms.  The 
United  States  Navy  is  the  bulwark  of  cur 
defense  system. 

It  is  up  to  you.  to  yotir  friends,  to  your 
communities,  to  your  representatives  In  the 
Congre  s.  to  see  that  naval  power  is  not 
neglected  by  our  leaders  In  Government. 


Selling  Rassian  Commnnum  to  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27. 1950 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  happenmss  of  recent  months  it  is 


well  for  us  to  think  back  upon  the  efforts 
made  by  high-ranking  New  E>ealers  and 
Fair  Dealers  to  sell  the  United  States  on 
the  idea  that  Russia  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  Life  magazine  in  1943  which 
is  a  question  and  answer  interview  by 
Joseph  E.  Da  vies,  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia.  Ilie  article  is  as 
follows ; 

The  Soviets  and  the  Posrwaa — A  Formee 
Ameassasor  to  Moscow  Answers  Somx 
Perplexing  Problems 

(By  Joseph  E.  Da  vies) 

(The  replies  to  these  questions  submitted 
by  the  editors  do  not  reflect  any  curren; 
official  opinion  of  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  know.  Nor 
are  the  answers  Intended  to  be  dogmatic. 
They  are  simply  my  own  opinions,  for  such 
value  as  they  may  have.  They  are  based 
upon  published  sources  of  information,  and 
upon  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
represent  my  considered  Judgment.  > 

"1.  Can  we  assume  that  the  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia are  men  of  good  will  toward  other  nations 
and  that  they  desire  a  peaceful,  stable 
world?" 

Yes.  Their  public  statements  of  policy 
and  their  deeds  In  the  past  decade  both 
establish  that.  Ambassador  Lltvinov.  when 
he  was  Foreign  Minister,  both  within  and 
Tiithout  the  League  of  Nations,  was  the  out- 
standing advocate  of  collective  action  by  the 
nonaggressor  nations,  in  order  to  Insure  "a 
peaceful  and  stable  world."  War  anywhere, 
he  constantly  urged,  would  engtUf  all  the  rest 
of  us  for  "peace  was  Indivisible."  Abyssinia, 
Spain,  China,  the  attitude  of  the  Soviets  in 
agreeing  to  stand  by  Czechoslovakia  with 
France  against  attack  by  Germany — all  at- 
test to  their  sincerity  as  "men  of  good  will." 
It  is,  also,  to  their  practical  best  interests  to 
have  peace  with,  and  In,  the  world. 

"2.  Will  Russia  pursue  a  lone-wolf  policy 
after  the  war  or  will  she  seek  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  great  powers  in  creating  a 
stable  world?" 

That  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  world 
they  will  then  face,  or  upon  what  kind  of  a 
world  they  think  they  are  facing.  If  they 
believe  In,  and  trust  the  proposals  of  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  ourselves,  and  the  United 
Nations,  they  will.  In  my  opinion,  go  as  far  as 
any  of  these  in  a  high-minded  and  altruistic 
effort  to  cooperate  In  creating  a  stable  and 
decent  world. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  believe  they 
are  not  getting  a  square  deal  on  a  reciprocal 
and  high-minded  basis,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  it  alone.  They  will  not  be  "taken 
for  a  ride."  Nor  will  they  be  used  to  pull 
anyone's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  They  will 
do  exactly  what  we  would  do,  if  in  their 
shoes. 

"3.  Will  Russia  seek  to  create  some  kind  of 
world  federation,  embodying  some  transfer 
of  sovereignty  from  the  member  states  to  the 
central  government?  Or  will  she  favor  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  the  great  powers  to 
maintain  a  stable  world?" 

The  Soviets  vigorously  supported  the 
League  of  Nations  and  constantly  advocated 
a  stronger  and  more  effective  League.  They 
are.  however,  essentially  practical  and  real- 
istic In  the  application  of  their  ideals.  "First 
things  first"  is  the  motto  of  the  So%-iet«. 
They,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
so  much  of  their  sovereignty  as  would  assure 
a  strong  federation  to  outlaw  war,  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  and  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational police  force  to  keep  the  peace  for 
the  world  community  of  nations.  What 
other  and  further  relinquishments  of  sov- 
ereignty they  would  agree  to  would  depend 
upon  how  practical  and  unselfish  the  pro- 
posals were,  and  upon  their  confidence  In 
the  good  faith  of  the  other  large  nations. 


"4.  WUl  Bu»U  be  wiUing  to '  undertake 
any  international  commitments  which  In- 
volve revealing  military  Information  to  oUicr 
nations?" 

Yes,  if  it  is  upon  a  fair  and  reciprocal  l>asta. 
and  for  the  honest  purpose  of  protecting  the 
peace  of  the  world  community  against  gang- 
sters, outlaws,  or  terrorists. 

"3.  Winston  Churchill  once  deacrit>ed  Rus« 
sian  foreign  policy  as  'a  riddle  wrapped  in  a 
mystery  inside  an  enigma.'  Can  you  make 
sense  of  it?  What  are  its  ftindamental 
alms?" 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  approach  to  tha 
solution  of  the  riddle  Is  to  forget  the  epigram 
and  set  to  one  side  the  idea  of  either  an 
enigma,  or  a  mystery.  The  riddle,  if  riddle 
there  be,  from  my  experience  can  be  best 
solved  by  the  simple  approach  of  assuming 
that  what  they  say,  they  mean;  that  they 
are  honest  in  their  beliefs,  epeak  the  truth 
and  keep  their  promises.  If  one  were  to 
assume,  also,  that  they  were  strong,  able, 
couragcus  and  willing  to  treat  others  hon- 
estly, if  they  tMlleve  they  are  treated  hon- 
estly themselves,  the  riddle  can  be  answered 
with  reasonable  certainty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  quit* 
clear.  Its  first  concern  is  to  insure  the  ter- 
ritorial security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
bnllt  up  a  great  military  and  industrial  sys- 
tem for  that  purpose.  The  Soviet  Govern* 
ment  is  not  a  predatory  power  like  Germany 
or  Japan.  It  was  only  after  Hitler  came  into 
power  that  the  great  industrial  development 
projected  by  Stalin  was  speeded  up  for  war 
purposes.  Once  that  security  is  established, 
the  Sov»et  policy  Is  to  develop  the  U.  8.  8.  H. 
internally.  That  can  best  be  done  in  a  peace- 
ful world.  The  Soviet  foreign  policy  there- 
fore has  been  consistently  addressed  to  th« 
prevention  of  war.  When  they  lost  faith 
in  both  the  will  and  the  capacity  of  the  west- 
em  democracies  to  Join  them  realistically  to 
stop  Hitler,  they  still  tried  to  maintain  their 
security  and  their  peace  by  entering  into  s 
nonaggresston  pact  with  Hitler  in  1939. 
That  was  not  a  pact  for  a  mutual  offenslv* 
Bg&in&t  Germany's  enemies.  In  that  par- 
ticular, it  provided  only  that  neither  would 
attack  the  other.  They  gained  precious  time 
which  they  feverishly  employed  to  protect 
their  security  against  the  inevitable  Nazi 
attack. 

After  this  war  there  will  be  still  greater 
need  fc»'  peace  to  promote  their  plans  for  th« 
internal  development  of  their  country. 

There  is  no  riddle  or  mystery  IX  the  state- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Government,  or  its  lead- 
ers, are  read  in  the  light  of  these  pollciea. 
They  are  straightforward  and  direct. 

"6.  Is  there  religious  freedom  in  Russia?" 

The  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  (art. 
124)  provides  that,  "Freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  freedom  of  antirelirlous  prop*, 
ganda  ts  recognized  for  citizens." 

By  this  same  article  the  church  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  state  and  the  school  "to  en- 
sure citizens  freedom  of  conscience." 

Article  135  of  the  constitution  provides 
that  religion  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  right  of 
the  citizen  either  to  vote  or  hold  clBce. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  article  135. 
which  is  attributed  directly  by  some  to  the 
attitude  of  the  President  in  his  recognition 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1933,  several  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  States  were  guaranteed 
that  their  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have  (1)  full  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  worship,  free  from  persecu- 
tion: (2)  the  right  to  hold  religious  eerrlces 
in  churches  or  buildings  selected  fcH-  that 
purpose,  free  frcHn  molestation:  and  (3) 
the  right  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
their  children.  That,  however,  did  not  in- 
clude the  right  to  proselyte  outside  those 
restrictions. 

In  1937  there  were  about  100,000  ministers 
of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  accDrdln^  to 
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the  cbAlnxum  of  th*  Atheist  Lrtfiie  of  the 

u  a  s  R 

Tb»  RuaftUin  Orthodo*  Church  of  th«  Soviet 
Union  11  miiitAuUy  supporting  the  Govern- 
mcnt  IQ  ttu«  wmr.  The  highest  preUte.  Act- 
iJig  Metropolitan  Sergei  of  Mohcow.  ba«  i-p- 
praied  lor  the  tolerance  of  re.igiou«  peopl* 
out»»de  Rus6«  and  has  urgttl  that  each 
people  be  not  misled  by  -Faects*  propajranda  ' 
or  believe  -their  Ilea'  as  to  persecution  of 
the  church  In  recent  yeara.  A  book  deToted 
to  The  Truth  About  Religion  ui  Ruseia  was 
receritlv  published  Ir.  Moscow  Dy  the  Ortho- 
dox helrarchy.  addressed  to  providing  accu- 
rate inlormauon  ou  religion  la  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  Is  no  question,  however,  that  despite 
tbcec  constitutional  gtiarantie;.  there  is  much 
boetUity  toward  religion  in  the  party  mem- 
berahip.  I  was  reliably  informed  when  la 
Moact/W  that  the  objecucwas  raised  to  the 
Mlcpuon  of  these  constitutional  provisions 
were  overcome  by  Premier  6tailn  s  personai 
•dvocary  of  their  passage. 

••7.  Is  Russia  determined  to  pursue  the 
cauae  of  world  revolution?" 

In  my  opinion,  no.  The  Stalin  5- year  pol- 
icy clearly  set  aside  the  Trotsky  Idea  of 
world  revolution.  It  was  one  of  the  alleged 
betrayals  of  the  Revolution  charged  by  the 
Trotsky  ites. 

"8.  If  RussU  has  given  up  her  ambition 
to  turn  •  ne  world  Communist,  may  she 
nevertheless  still  fear  capitalistic  encircle- 
ment  and   attack?" 

That  depends  upon  whether  they  think 
that  they  have  reason  for  such  fear.  Much 
wUl  therefore  depend  upon  fcow  the  rest  of 
the  world  approaches  the  problem  of  postwar 
reconstruction,  and  the  attitude  of  the  other 
nations  toward  the  United  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  If  there  are  evidences  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  ouuide  world,  they  will 
certainly  detect  It  and  protect  themselves. 
Before  RussU  entered  the  war.  Russian  dis- 
trust of  the  western  powers  was  very  r<%L 
On  the  morning  following  Hitler's  night  at- 
tack. June  2^.  IMl.  there  were  highly  In- 
formed persons  In  Moscow  who  believed  that 
Britain  would  launch  a  simultaneous  naval 
attack  through  the  Baltic  Sea  In  conjunction 
with,  and  pursuant  to.  an  tgreement  with 
the  Nans.  That  fear  was  only  relieved  when 
Prime  Minister  Churchill's  broadcast  came 
over  the  air.  pledging  all-out  aid  to  Russia. 
The  developments  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  I  believe,  through  conuicts  and  better 
understanding,  have  definitely  contributed 
to  dissipating  the  classic  fear  of  capitalistic 
encirclement  and  attack. 

"9.  Even  If  Russia  U  not  Interested  In  pro- 
moting world  revolution  for  n»  own  sake,  will 
she  still  use  revolutionary  activity  as  an 
Instrument  of  Russian  nationalism?  May 
ah*,  for  Instance,  promote  Communist  revo- 
luuons  in  Europe?      In  Asia.>" 

ThU  Idea  U  again  being  vigorously  and 
assiduously  preached  by  Goebbels  and  other 
Nazi  propagandists,  both  In  and  out  of  Ger- 
many. The  express  oral  assurance  of  Pre- 
mier Stalin,  the  commitments  contained 
in  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, snd  the  treaty  made  with  England  have 
definitely  killed  that  Hitler  bugaboo  which 
he  has  tried  desperately,  and  without  suc- 
ceM.  to  sell  to  Europe  these  many  years. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  an  enviable  record  as  a 
nation  for  keeping  lis  obligations.  Except 
as  an  li^<«trument  of  military  necessity,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  promote  dissension 
In  the  internal  aSalrs  of  other  nations. 

-10.  What  do  yuu  thluk  U  the  probable 
extent  of  Russia  s  territorial  demands?" 

It  would  be  natural  for  them  to  demand 
vbat  any  other  people  would,  under  similar 
circtunstauces.  First,  they  would  naturally 
want  that  back  which  had  previously  beea 
taitcn  away  from  them  by  force  after  the  last 
var.  Af Ur  that,  it  would  be  natural  for  them 
to  require  any  such  territory  as  that  which 
tbcy  considered  to  be  vital  to  their  security 


m  the  event  of  possible   futur*  Buropean 
attach 

The  probable  extent  of  Russia's  territorial 
demands  will  therefore  depend,  in  my  opin- 
ion, upon  what  conditions  are  when  peace 
comes  and  upon  what  kind  of  a  wcwld  they 
think  Is  going  to  come  out   of   the   peace. 
It   should   be   remembered   that   the   Baltic 
SUtes    were    all    carvfd    out    of,    and    taken 
away  from  Russia,  after  the  last  war.     It  Is 
also' the  fact  that  the  very  Germany,  which 
thev  are  now  fighting.  In  1917  and  1918  took 
away  from  Russia  nearly  all  of  the  territory 
gained  westward  since  the  accession  of  Pe'.er 
the  Great.  Including  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia.    It  would  be  only  natural  that  they 
should  want  to  get  It  back  from  a  defeated 
Germany.    Five  million  Ukrainians  were   u- 
bltrarUv'  converted  into  Polish  citizens  after 
the  last  war.     Bessarabia,  which  was  taken 
from  Russia  at  about  thU  time  by  Rumania, 
had  been  Russian  for  100  years      The  United 
eutes  refused  to  recognize  Bessarabia  cffl- 
clally  as  a  part  cf  Rum.inlan  territory.     It 
could   be  contended   with   much   force  that 
Soviet  claims  to  all  of  this  territory  would 
not     be    •territorial     aggrandizement"    and 
would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  pledges  miule 
by    the    Soviet    Government    either    In    the 
treatv  with  Britain  last  June,  or  with  the 
covenants  contained  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations  made  In  January  1942. 
In  Washington.    It  could  be  contended  that 
the   acquisition  of   such   territories  did  not 
constitute  aggression,  but  simply  the  restor- 
ation to  the  Soviets  of  that  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  force  and  the  rectifying 
of   previous  wrorxgs. 

Further,  If  the  Soviet  Government  bellevea 
that  It  Is  confronted  with  the  same  type 
of  world  which  existed  before  this  war.  they 
will  undoubtedly  require  that  which  self- 
preservation  demanded  in  this  war,  namely, 
a  sufficient  extension  of  territory  on  lu  west- 
ern frontier  to  make  itself  secure  against 
possible  European  attack.  That  would  mean 
a  part  of  Finland  and.  possibly,  a  part  of 
Poland  up  to  the  Curion  line.  That,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  line  determined  by 
the  Curzon  Commission  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  as  the  line  of  racial  demarcation  of 
the  Polish  and  Russian  nationalities. 

Last  year,  when  the  Soviet-British  Treaty 
was  signed,'  providing  for  a  mutual-assist- 
ance pact  In  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
either  for  a  period  of  20  years,  both  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  satisfied  to  leave 
the  solution  of  controversial  questions  to  be 
settled  after  the  fighting  was  over  by  the 
application  of  certain  broad  equlUble  prin- 
ciples. That  was  wise.  It  is  no  time  to  fight 
among  ourselves  until  Hitler  and  the  NazU 
are  thoroughly  beaten. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  the  Polish 
border  was  raised,  according  to  the  press. 
It  was  reported  that  General  Slkorski  and 
the  Polish  Government  were  agreeable  to 
that  dUposition  of  the  problem  In  the  In- 
terest of  unity  in  the  war  effort.  After  the 
British-Soviet  Treaty,  which  from  press  ac- 
counts seemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
General  Slkorski,  great  numbers  of  Polish 
prisoners  held  by  Russia  were  freed,  and 
some  100,000  Polish  soldiers  were  released, 
armed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  organized  as  a  fighting  force 
against  Hitler.  They  are  now  In  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  Polish 
people,  but  It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  Soviets  would  remain  mute  when 
these  controversial  frontier  matters  were  re- 
cently brought  up  m  London;  particularly 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  the  SovleU 
to  an  implied  consent  to  the  postponement 
cf  the  determination  of  the  issue  until  after 
victory.  The  Soviets  obviously,  could  not 
permit  these  claims  to  be  asserted  without 
contradiction,  without  themselves  being  es- 
topped at  aom*  futvue  time  from  asacrting 
their  viewpoint,  upon  which  naturally  they 


would  wish  to  -be  heard.  It  Is  significant 
that  It  is  not  the  SovleU  who  ire  now  press- 
ing so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, for  decisions  upon  th.jse  controver- 
sial matters. 

After  victory  has  been  won,  conditions  may 
be  entirely  different  from  those  existing 
now.  Many  things  may  happen  In  the  In- 
terim. The  science  of  war  Is  being  com- 
pletely revolutionized  by  all  power.  Fron- 
tiers such  as  rivers  and  mountains,  provid- 
ing bases  for  fortifications,  hive  lost  much 
of  their  Importance.  The  w:ir  has  already 
shown  that  thousands  of  paratroopers  may 
be  transported  to  strike  at  vital  centers  in 
the  interior,  by  simply  passing  over  the 
frontier  land  fortifications.  Boundaries 
may  not  be  of  such  vital  importance  in  a 
reconstructed   and   peaceful    world. 

Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  leace  may.  and 
probably  will,  provide  for  mutual-defense 
agreements  for  collective  s.curlty.  which 
will  reduce  the  necessity  fcr  military  de- 
fenses and  armaments.  It  s  unthinkable 
that  such  little,  at  least,  wo  Ud  not  be  the 
result  of  the  war. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  Is  not  beyond 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  night  consider. 
In  the  Interest  of  a  peaceful  world,  that  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  Its  frontiers  waa 
not  a  matter  of  vital  prote<  tlon  against  » 
possible  recurrence  of  Germaa  attack. 

Certainly,  the  comradeship  and  under- 
standing developed  by  mutual  fighting 
against  Hitler  and  aggression  will  provide 
solvents  for  these  knotty  qu.-stlons. 

•"11.  What  does  Russia  egard  as  her 
proper  spheres  of  influence?  ' 

That  would  again  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  world  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  confront  at  th.;  conclusion  of 
the  war.  If  the  postwar  world  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  enforcement  o:  one  principle, 
to  wit:  that  military  power  cannot  be  used 
by  any  nation  to  enforce  Its  will,  then  these 
questions  of  vital  Interest  can  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  equity  anc  decency.  The 
Soviets.  I  believe,  would  gc  as  far  as  any 
nation  to  bring  that  about. 

To    answer    the    question    flatly,    however, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  there  ire  certain  mat- 
ters  In   which   Russia   has   1,   vital    Interest. 
There  is  the  matter  of  accest.  to  the  sea  and 
warm-water    porU.     That,    j^rtlcularly.    af- 
fects   the    Pacific    and    the    Mediterranean. 
Russia  has  always  been  con  erned  with  the 
ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Drlren  on  the  Pa- 
cific side,  of  which  she  was  c  eprived  in  1905. 
Again  the  use  by  her  and  ether  nations  of 
the  highway  which  the  Daidanelles  affords 
for  shipping  and  an  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea.  and  through  the  Medltjrranean  to  the 
oceans,   would   naturally    ard   rightly    be   a 
matter  of  concern.     Also,  n  allstlcally.  In  a 
hostile  or  an  anarchic  worll.  self-preserva- 
tion might  demand  the  thrusiing  forth  of 
their  defenses  against  a  possible  repetition 
of  German  attack  through  the  territory  of 
smaller  states  adjacent  to  Russia,  which  are 
not  strong  enough  themael\es  to  prevent  a 
strong    Germany,    or   other    aggressor,    from 
making  a  highway  of   thes'!  smaller  coun- 
tries to  attack  the  Soviet  Lnlon.     To  Illus- 
trate: The  great  sea  base  ol  Kronstadt,  and 
the  city  of  Leningrad,  are  or  ly  25  miles  from 
the  Finnish  border  and  wltl  In  easy  reach  of 
German  long-range  guns.    The  Soviet  Union 
made   a   very   strong  effort   to  come   to  ftn 
agreement    with    the    Finnish    Government, 
whereby  the  Soviets  could  compensate  them 
for  concessions  of  territories  which  were  vital 
to   Soviet    defense    against    German    attack. 
These   the  Finnish  Government,  in  fear   of 
Germany,  was  unable  to  concede  because,  ob- 
viously, they   were  under  trie  German  gun, 
and.  unfortunately,  still  ar*. 

Presumably,  all  of  these  v.tal  Interests  and 
others,  such  as  fair  access  x>  raw  materials, 
the  common  use  of  the  sei  s  and  the  air  as 
highways  for  all  of  the  nat  ons  In  the  world 
community,  and  similar  mi.tters.  miist  ulti- 
mately be  adjusted  on  a  bi  sis  of  reciprocity 
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and  a  fair  balancing  of  the  interests  of  the 
various  states,  if  there  is  to  be  a  stable  peace. 
Their  determination  must  be  governed  under 
rules  of  decency  and  equity  as  between  neigh- 
bors who  desire  peace  for  mutual  advantage, 
even  though  they  be  friendly  economic  com- 
petitors. I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  and  would 
contribute  positively  to  that  end,  once  con- 
vinced of  the  good  faith  and  reliability  of 
her  associates. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviets,  no  less  than 
that  of  other  nations,  upon  these  vital  mat- 
ters will  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  the 
kind  of  peace  that  Is  to  be  established  to 
secure  a  decent,  desirable,  and  stable  world 
to  live  In. 

"12.  Will  Russia  be  prepared  to  back  up 
her  demands  with  arms  11  we  oppose  them?" 
If  the  Soviets  face  an  anarchic  world,  where 
not  peace  but  war  confronts  them,  they  can 
and  will  back  up  their  security  by  force  of 
arms  If  that  Is  the  only  alternative.  That,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  far  from  their  desire. 

"13.  If  other  states  go  Communist  and 
voluntarily  apply  for  admission  to  the 
U.  8.  S.  R..  win  Russia  admit  them?  Can  we 
safely  permit  this?" 

If  states  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R  ,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  admitted.  If  that  were  done,  both 
countries  being  willing,  it  would  be  my  opin- 
ion that  it  was  none  of  our  business;  nor 
would  our  safety  be  necessarily  Imperiled 
thereby.  If  any  such  states  were  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  application  might  possibly  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  Soviets,  but  I  doubt  It.  In 
any  event.  In  my  opinion,  they  would  resolve 
such  problems  In  a  practical  and  realistic 
way  In  cooperation  with  those  nations  that 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  common 
enterprise  of  Yeeplng  the  peace  of  the  wovld 
community. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  much 
agitation  directed  from  Berlin  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  success  of  the  Soviet  armies 
might  result  In  communlzing  Europe.  It  Is 
the  same  old  red  herring  drawn  across 
the  trail.  Anyone  who  knows  Europe  knows 
full  well  that  neither  the  Scandinavian 
countries  (Norway.  Sweden,  Finland)  nor 
Poland  nor  Rumania  nor  Hungary  nor 
Greece  nor  Czechoslovakia  would  ever  vol- 
untarily accept  communism  or  the  Soviet 
system.  And  it  will  be  a  long  lime  before 
the  Soviets  will  ever  call  either  Frenchmen 
or  Germans  Tovarlsch  after  this  v>ar. 

"14.  What  V.111  be  Rvissla's  policy   toward 
the  defeated  nations?  ' 

Tliere  Is  no  doubt  but  that,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  they  would  wish  to  see  even-handed 
and  exact  justice  clone,  under  law  and  with- 
out passion.  This  would  require  that  those 
In  the  defeated  nations  who  were  responsible 
for  crime  would  be  duly  tried  by  a  Judicial 
body  and.  it  after  due  process,  they  were 
found  to  be  guilty;  then  punishment  suit- 
able to  the  crime  would  be  administered. 
Undoubtedly  the  Soviets  would  also  re- 
quire that  all  necessary  safeguards  would 
be  established  to  prevent  defeated  nations 
from  again  breaking  the  peace  and  indulg- 
ing In  mass  murder.  Apart  from  these,  the 
policy  of  the  Soviets  would,  I  think,  be  dic- 
tated solely  by  humanitarian  considerations. 
Premier  Stalin's  published  litteranccs  abun- 
dantly support  that  conclusion. 

"15.  What  would  be  Russia's  attitude  to- 
ward a  European  federation  (not  includ- 
ing herself  and  Great  Britain,!?" 

It  would  clearly  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  such  federation.  If  It  were  to  con- 
tain the  seed  of  either  actual  or  potential 
aggression,  the  Soviets  would  oppose  It,  Just 
as  v.e  all  would.  Assuming  that  it  was  part 
of  a  general  plan  to  secure  world  peac 
through  collective  action,  and  that  it  was 
so  set  up  as  to  prevent  domination  by  any 


potentially  strong  aggressor  unit  in  it,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Soviets  W3Uld  oppose  it. 
"16.  On  what  basis  can  a  stable  settlement 
In  Asia  be  made  between  Russia  and  China?" 
Both  Russia  and  China,  in  my  opinion, 
have  leaderships  which  are  sincere  In  their 
desire  to  secure  a  peaceful  world.  Both  of 
these  leaderships  are  practical  and  wise. 
Both  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  peace  If 
force  is  to  be  used  by  either  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  to  enforce  the  will  of  either 
over  the  other.  Both,  I  believe,  to  secure  a 
peaceful  world,  will  actively  :ry  to  establish 
an  effective  International  police.  That  ac- 
complished, there  is  within  thete  two  coun- 
tries sufficient  capacity  for  fairness  and  tol- 
erance to  settle  all  matters  of  difference  If 
any  such  exist,  through  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  as  be- 
tween themselves;  and  If  not,  each,  I  am 
sure,  governed  by  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  would  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  other  members  of  the  community 
of  nations  In  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
that  community. 

As  far  back  as  1938, 1  was  rdlably  informed 
In  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Ifnlon  was  most 
helpful  to  the  government  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  that  It  exercised  Its  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  the  Chln'ise  Government 
to  prevent  communistic  activities  which 
would  Impair  the  common  defense  against 
Japan.  That  is  Indicative  of  the  kind  of  de- 
cent cooperation  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  expected  from  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  Interests  of  a  peaceful  world. 

"17.  Does  Russia  fear  an  Anglo-American 
entente  with  an  antl-Russlan  basis?" 

I  do  not  know.  It  is,  of  coarse,  possible.  If 
we  should  so  conduct  ourseli'es  as  to  Justify 
that  fear.  It  Is  of  vital  importance  that  this 
should  not  happen.  We  should  accept  the 
good  faith  of  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Just  as  they  should  accept  the  professions 
which  we  make. 

<-  "18.  What  if  the  Russian  economic  system 
proves  to  be  more  efficient  "ban  ours?" 

I  do  not  accept  the  premisu  that  their  eco- 
nomic system  will  prove  to  be  more  efficient 
than  ours. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  both  systems,  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  not 
fear  their  competition.  Ou;-  system  of  free 
enterprise,  under  rules  of  lalr  competition 
protected  by  government,  contains  springs  of 
initiative  and  enterprise  that:  will,  under  fair 
conditions,  surpass  anything  that  a  bureauc- 
racy, under  government  administration,  can 
produce.  A  ptire  governmental  socialism, 
even  with  the  great  vigor  arid  energy  which 
the  Soviet  leadership  provides,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  efficiency  of  our  type  of  private 
enterprise.  A  completely  socialistic  state,  in 
my  judgment,  will  inevitably,  as  human  na- 
ture presently  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
a  long  time,  breed  Inefficiencies  In  contrast 
to  an  Industrial,  economic,  and  social  system 
such  as  ours  which.  In  addition  to  the  Joy 
in  the  working,  provides  greater  Individual 
reward  for  extra  effort  and  exceptional  abil- 
ity, coupled  with  police  protection  against 
unfair  competition,  monopolies,  or  other  spe- 
cial class  privilege. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  constantly 
extended  the  system  of  Individual  profit  in 
order  to  make  their  industries  more  produc- 
tive during  recent  years,  in  my  opinion,  sup- 
ports that  point  of  view. 

"19.  What  can  America  dc  to  assure  Russia 
of  the  security  she  needs  and  to  assure  mu- 
tual cooperation  between  our  two  nations?" 
The  Soviet  Government,  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture is  concerned,  recogni;«s  that  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  Unltec.  States,  to  be  of 
any  real  value,  must  be  by  treaty  and  that 
that  treaty  must  be  confirn.ed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  They  know  very  well 
what  happened  In  the  last  war  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  tlie  League  of  Na- 
tions Treaty.  That  fact  contains  the  answer 
to  the  question. 


The  surest  answer  Is  to  be  found  in  a  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  and  confidence 
as  between  our  peoples. 

"20.  How  would  you  deal  with  Russia?" 
Exactly  as  I  would  want  to  be  dealt  with 
If  conditions  were  reversed.  Their  word  I 
would  accept  with  the  same  confidence  that 
I  would  ask  them  to  accept  ours,  until  faith 
had  been  broken.  Just  as  I  wotild  Insist  that 
their  government  would  not  Interfere  In  our 
internal  affairs  or  In  oxu'  governmental  mat- 
ters, so  I  would  scrupulously  stay  out  of 
theirs.  Their  government  is  their  business. 
What  they  tell  their  people,  or  do  not  tell 
their  people,  is  not  our  concern.  They  have 
their  own  problems.  They  have  handled 
them  In  a  manner  which  demonstrates  their 
effectiveness  and  also  their  purpose  to  serve 
peace,  order,  and  law  in  the  world. 

Generally  speaking,  we  should  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  she  is  entitled  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  great  nation.  It 
covers  one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  surface 
and  has  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  world.  The  country  is 
blessed  with  enormous  nattiral  wealth — min- 
eral, agricultural,  fisheries,  forestry — and  a 
great,  vigorous,  strong  people.  The  poten- 
tialities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  achievements  which  she  has 
demonstrated.  She  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  very  great  powers  of  the  earth. 

In  the  interest  of  our  country  and  the 
world  at  large,  she  mtist  be  accorded  the 
recognition  and  treatment  that  such  a  situ- 
ation requires.  Without  Russia,  our  com- 
mon victory  would  have  been  serloiisly  Jeop- 
ardized. Without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
and  durable  peace  projected.  Both  of  these 
are  self-evident.  If  we  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  basis  of  fairness  to  her,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  Ih^  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  an  Inestimable  power 
and  a  great  influence  in  the  establishment 
of  permanent  peace  and  the  elimination  of 
war,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  of  us.  To 
think  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  other  way 
and  to  deal  with  her  in  any  other  manner  or 
on  any  other  plane  is  to  expose  the  world 
and  ourselves  to  many  avoidable  dangers  and 
catastrophes. 

This  was  In  effect  the  policy  I  recom- 
mended to  my  Government  at  the  end  of 
my  service  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  the  Department  of  State  I  find 
that  I  wrote  the  following : 

"Such  a  policy  does  not  Involve  approving 
In  any  manner  the  Ideological  concepts  of 
this  Government.  It  does,  however,  recog- 
nize the  right  of  self-determination.  It  is 
interpretative  of  the  high-minded  and 
Christianlike  declarations  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  connection  with  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  a  good-neighbor  policy,  and 
one  consistent  with  the  best  traditions  of  our 
diplomatic  history." 

"21.  Should  we  start  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia (and  the  other  great  powers)  now  to 
lay  the  basis  for  postwar  cooperation?" 

Yes,  provided  such  negotiations  were  con- 
fined to  matters  upon  which  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  not  impair  the  unity  necessary  to  win 
the  war. 

If.  for  Instance,  the  great  powers  cotild 
now  negotiate  a  treaty  providing  for  collective 
security,  the  outlawry  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  aggression  or  conquest,  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  enforcing  order  so  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  community  would 
not  be  broken,  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 
Upon  such  simple  negotiations  there  could 
be  little  room  for  disagreement.  It  la  ob- 
viously in  the  interest  of  all  and  detrimental 
to  none. 

With  that  done,  a  long  step  forward  would 
be  taken  in  the  winning  of  the  peace.   Under 
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txich  A  condition  all  other  matt*"™  In  differ- 
ence iK>uld  hBve  to  be  settled  by  conference 
and  mutual  conceMions.  fairly  and  equitably, 
lor  force  would  be  outlawed.  Time  would  b« 
•fforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  Inevitable 
graver  problems  of  frontiers,  access  to  raw 
materia!*  and  other  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Such  ft  simple  agreement  would  In  itaelf 
ccnstltute  a  prcat  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  mlpht  make  haste  more  slowly,  but 
In  my  opinion  It  would  be  more  surrly. 
Tropical  growth  flowers  rapidly,  but  It  wills 
easily  and  Is  not  hardy.  Hardwood  forests 
are  slow  m  growth,  but  they  withstand 
storms  and  la^t  long. 


Aiirm  of  Dr.  R.  L  Hershey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOBdPSON 

or  TiXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2S.  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  in  recent  years.  Members 
of  Congress  from  Texas  have  Invited  at- 
tention to  the  tremendous  industrial  de- 
velopment now  being  experienced  on  the 
Gulf  coast. 

On  last  Satiu-day.  I  attended  a  mem- 
bership meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  city  of  Victoria.  Tex.  The 
purpose  was  twofold:  partly  to  observe 
the  formal  opening  of  a  great  aluminum 
plant  located  at  Port  Lavaca,  some  20 
miles  away;  and  partly  to  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  another  great  industrial 
plant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vic- 
toria. The  latter  is  being  constructed  by 
the  du  Pont  Co.,  and  the  principal  speak- 
er of  the  occasion  was  Dr.  R.  L,  Hershey 
of  that  organizatloiL 

Doctor  Hershey's  speech  so  impres.sed 
me  that  I  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  it.  The 
text  follows  below,  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  thoughtful  consideration: 

My  associates  and  I  are  very  happy  to  b« 
with  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  their  giiesta  this  evening  at  this 
annual  banquet.  For  me  personally  It  was 
an  honor  to  t)t  invited  to  speak  to  you  and 
a  pleasure  to  accept  the  Invitation.  I  am 
especially  grateful  that  It  gives  those  of  us 
from  Wilmington  a  better  opportunity  to 
learn  to  know  you  and  to  give  expression  in 
•  small  way  to  our  appreciation  for  the  fine 
reception  you  have  given  our  du  Pont  people 
■Lnce  they  have  come  among  you. 

This  Is  my  third  or  fourth  visit  to  Vic- 
toria, the  most  recent  previous  visit  having 
been  made  last  summer  when  the  Industrial 
committee  of  your  chamber  very  graciously 
honored  several  of  my  associates  and  myself 
by  entertaining  us  at  an  Informal  dinner, 
which  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  That 
was  my  Initial  introduction  to  several  of 
your  leading  cltleens.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  prlvtle^  of  renewing  my  acquaintance- 
ship and  to  meet  other  members  of  your 
community  and  to  meet  your  Invited  guests. 
On  eacb  of  my  visits  I  have  driven  around 
Vtctorla  and  seen  your  fine  schools  and 
ehurcbea  and  mtich  evidence  of  the  civic 
pride  tbat  exists  here. 

In  t<>lk»"g  to  you  tonight.  I  am  going  to 
^jlt<^»—  a  subject  which  I  hope  will  bav* 
■ome  Interest  for  all  of  you  and  a  subject  In 
which  my  aaaoctates  and  I  have  a  vital  and 
profound  Interest.     That  subject  deals  with 


the  establishment  here  of  our  plant  now 
under  construction.  I  shall  try  to  make  It 
a  case  history,  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ments which  lead  a  company  such  as  ours  to 
build  a  new  plant  in  a  community  su^h  as 
yours.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  or 
any  one  of  the  other  companies  who  have 
located  plants  In  this  general  area  would 
m.-vke  equally  good  illustrations,  but  I  can 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  discussing  my  own 
companys  venture  because  of  my  familiarity 
with  It. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  the  du  Pont 
Co.  Is  now  building  and  will  soon  be  operat- 
ing a  highly  complex  chemical  plant  In  the 
community  of  Victoria? 

To  find  a  good  starting  point  we  have  to 
go  back  a  good  many  years— to  1927.  In  fact. 
At  that  time  the  p.^licy  makers  of  the  du 
Pnnt  Co.  said  to  each  other  something  like 
this;  (I  wasn't  there,  so  I  can't  guarantee 
their  exact  words  )  "There  are  a  good  many 
Important  things  In  nature  that  we  dont 
understand.  Some  of  them  are  chemical 
things  and  as  we  are  a  chemical  company 
It  might  be  well  to  see  If  we  can  And  a  way 
to  get  some  understanding  of  a  few  of 
these  mysteries.  For  example,  we  don't  un- 
derstand how  a  silkworm  makes  silk,  a  cot- 
ton plant  makes  cotton,  and  a  sheep  makes 
wool.  And,  further,  what  Is  It  In  the.^e 
natural  materials,  all  so  tremendou-sly  im- 
portant to  man,  that  gives  them  their  use- 
fulness? If  we  try  we  can  perhaps  find  an- 
swers to  some  of  these  questions  and  some- 
thing useful  to  us  as  a  chemical  company 
may  come  out  of  the  effort.  Let's  do  some- 
thing about  It'  They  agreed  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  and  In  more  formal  language. 
du  Pont  deliberately  undertook  a  program 
of  strictly  fundamental  research. 

We  should  note  that  In  the  beginning  It 
was  not  cerUln  that  any  answers  would  be 
found  to  the  questions  asked,  nor  that  any 
that  were  found  would  have  practical  use- 
fulness, nor  least  of  all.  that  the  du  Pont 
Co.  would  make  a  penny  of  profit  out  of 
the  effort.  What  was  absolutely  certain  was 
that  the  program  would  cost  money:  to  em- 
ploy scientists  and  their  assistants  and  to 
furnish  them  with  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment, books  and  scientific  periodicals  and, 
In  short,  the  best  and  most  modern  tools 
for  discovering  new  facts  about  the  chemi- 
cal world.  When  this  research  began,  then, 
the  du  Pont  Co.  knew  that  it  had  to  lay 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  line  to  buy  It 
knew  not  what. 

All  Industrial  research,  even  when  It  has 
more  precisely  defined  objectives  than  this 
program  had.  Is  a  risk.  It  la  sure  to  cost 
money.  Many  failures  are  certain;  many 
more  failures  than  successes  will  be  met- 
But  when  the  research  Is  directed  with 
Imagination  and  perception,  the  successes 
will  pay  for  the  many  failures  and  justify 
the  whole  effort.  Faith  In  sound  research  Is 
fundamental  In  du  Pont  policy.  My  remark 
that  research  must  be  directed  with  Imagi- 
nation and  perception.  Implies  that  research, 
like  every  other  human  activity  requires 
competent  human  beings  for  success.  It  was 
not  enough  for  du  Pont  to  decide  to  go  ahead 
on  a  long-range  fundamental  scientific  study, 
nor  even  to  t>e  willing  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  on  It.  Something  more  was  needed, 
a  competent  group  of  men  to  do  the  work. 
Such  a  group  was  assembled  and  put  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  brilliant  young 
scientist.  Dr.  Wallace  Carothers. 

We  can  htirry  over  the  early  years  of  their 
work.  Much  was  learned  and  some  prac- 
tically useful  discoveries  were  made,  but 
they  are  not  pertinent  to  our  story  tonight. 
In  passing  I  might  also  say  that  it  Is  still  true 
today  that  the  world  has  much  to  learn  about 
the  secrets  of  the  silkworm,  the  cotton  plant. 
and  the  sheep.  But  this  group,  despite  many 
disappointments,  did  begin  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  some  fundamental  facts  about 
the   natural   materials  which  are  found  in 


useful  fibers:  and  in  the  mid  He  thirties.  7 
years  after  they  had  started,  there  began  to 
appear  the  practical  posslbUity  that  new 
useful  fibers,  utterly  unlike  anything  seen 
In  the  world  before,  could  be  manufactured 
at  cosu  that  would  permit  tlielr  profitable 
sale. 

But  before  any  profits  could  be  banked, 
or  dividends  paid,  much  more  needed  to  be 
done.  These  new  fibers  were  mide  from  pure 
chemicals  which  were  then  only  scientific 
curiosities;  no  one  manufactured  them  in 
anything  like  the  quantities  that  would  be 
needed  and  worse,  no  one  kne»  how.  These 
chemicals  next  had  to  be  brought  together 
to  make  the  raw  material  of  tht  fiber,  the  so- 
called  polymer;  this  had  to  be  pun  out  into 
the  threads  and  these  In  turn  had  to  be 
twisted  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  knit- 
ters and  weavers,  who  themselves  would  have 
to  learn  some  new  tricks  In  utlng  this  new 
material. 

No  one  knew  how  to  do  any  of  these  things 
except   In   the   crudest   way    and   another   4 
years  went  by   until.   In   1938.  the  du   Pont 
Co.  announced  nylon  and  a  yeir  later  made 
the  first  small  sales.     Real  coinmercial  pro- 
duction  of   nvlon   stockings  did   not  arrive 
until    1940,   aixjut    13    years   and   $27,000,000 
later  than  the  decision  which  started  It  all. 
In  those  years  from  1934  to   1940.  a  vast 
team  of  chemists;  chemical,  m'ichanical.  and 
design   engineers;    physicists;    metallurgists; 
construction,  production,  and  sales  experts; 
market    analysts;    and    textile    technologists 
were  busy  In  developing  the  manufacturing 
processes,  designing  the  planU.  training  the 
operators,  testing  the  product  made  experi- 
mentally In  pilot  plants;   In  short,  learning 
how  to  do  all  the  many  things  necessary  to 
be  done  when  the  whole  venture  would  b« 
in  operation,  starting  with  simple  commer- 
cial raw  materials  and  ending  with  the  new 
fiber    adding    service    and    glamour    to    the 
American  scene. 

To  our  department  fell  the  responsibility 
of  producing  the  new  chemicals  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  We  were  especially  well 
suited  to  this  work  because,  as  It  turned  out, 
many  of  the  operations  required  were  similar 
to  those  we  had  developed  In  our  plant  at 
BeUe.  W.  Va.,  where  In  1926  we  had  begun  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia  and  where  we  had 
over  the  years  become  highly  expert  In  high 
pressure  and  other  newer  chemical  opera- 
tions. The  chemicals  we  make  are  con- 
verted Into  yarn  by  another  department  of 
the  company  and  sold  by  them  as  yarn  to  the 
textile  trade.  At  the  yarn  stage  the  du  Pont 
Co.  signs  off. 

You  all  know  that  nylon  has  been  a  suc- 
cess But  let  me  emphasize  that  It  has  been 
a  success  because  you,  and  millions  of  other 
Americans,  the  ultimate  customers,  have 
found  som,.thlng  of  value  In  nylon.  If  after 
those  13  years  and  that  first  $27,000,000,  you 
had  failed  to  buy  our  nylon  and  to  keep  on 
buying,  for  reasons  you  alone  found  satis- 
factory, nobody  would  remember  nylon  now, 
except  perhaps,  some  du  Pont  people- 
sadly— we  wouldn't  be  building  this  Victoria 
plant;  and  you  d  have  another  speaker  here 
tonight. 

Nylon's  success  has  already  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  plants  at  Belle.  W,  Va.;  Orange. 
Tex.;  and  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  where  nyloa 
chemicals  are  made  and  to  yarn  plants  at 
Seaford.  Del.;  Martinsville.  Va.;  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn..  where  the  chemicals  are 
converted  Into  yarn.  Even  with  these  plants, 
we  were  and  still  are  unable  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  customers,  the  many  smaller 
busincss«s  which  process  the  yarn  into  con- 
sumer products.  So  here  we  are  in  Victoria 
building  another  plant  to  Increase  otir  supply 
of  nylon  chemicals. 

But  how  did  we  happen  to  choose  a  site 
in  this  community?  Needless  to  say,  we 
did  not  make  this  choice  carelessly.  The 
careful  methods  we  used  are  not  unusual 
in  American  Uidustry  and  I  quote  our  prac- 
tice only  as  an  example. 
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Whsn  It  became  apparent  that  we  should 
need  still  another  plant  site,  we  studied  three 
general  areas  against  our  specific  requ.re- 
ments — the  Ohio  River  Valley,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  Gulf  coast.  The  Gulf  coast 
area  was  economically  preferred  because  of 
ready  access  to  our  needed  raw  materials, 
both  natural  and  manufactured,  and  further 
because  of  the  great  nattual  potential  for 
future  growth. 

We  had  then  to  consider  and  get  Informa- 
tion on  many  questions  relative  to  specific 
communities  and  possible  sites  In  those  com- 
munities. In  assembling  this  Information, 
railroads,  public  utilities,  and  many  local 
agencies  are  helpful.  In  cur  own  case  the 
assistance  given  us  by  the  Central  Power  & 
Light  Co.  of  Texas,  the  Victoria  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Victoria  banks,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  agencies  of  city,  county, 
and  State  governments  were  most  important 
to  our  study. 

Obviously,  we  had  to  find  a  plot  of  land, 
adequate  In  size,  suitable  In  contour,  and 
with  good  tranjsportation  facilities.  Then  we 
had  to  consider  such  questions  as  the  quality 
and  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  water,  possi- 
bility of  waste  disposal,  flood  conditions,  if 
located  on  a  river,  and  so  forth. 

Given    one    or    more    suitable   sites,    what 
about  the  community  Itself?     What  of  the 
potential   labor   supply?     This   Is   extremely 
Important  and  was  examined  very  carefully. 
Is  the  available  supply  adequate  for  present 
needs  and  prospective  growth?    Is  it  of  a  type 
from  whom  reasonable  efficiency  can  be  ex- 
pected?    We  take  a  critical  look  at  the  com- 
munity and  try  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
one  In  which  otir  employees  are  likely  to  be 
happy     and    contented.      Is    It    progressive? 
Does   It   have   good   schools,   churches,   hos- 
pitals,   recreational    and    housing    facilities? 
And.   In   the   final   analysis,   we   must   know 
about  the  people  who  make  up  the  commu- 
nity  W2   are   Investigating.     Because.   In   the 
final  analysis,  that  is  what  industry  is.     It  is 
not  merely  an  assembly  of  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment.     It   U  an  assembly   of 
people  drawn  from  and  living  i.i  the  commu- 
nity In  which  they  are  located  and  they  can 
be  no  better  than  their  composite  character. 
For  this   reason,  enlightened  Industry— and 
that  Is  most  of  the  Industry  today- prefers  to 
select  a  community  In  which  the  quality  of 
people  is  of  the  best.     It  measures  not  only 
the  quality  of  people  who  are  likely  to  be 
Its   employees — It   assesses   the   whole   com- 
munity and  applies  the  measurement  of  char- 
acter to  all  citizens  who  make  up  the  com- 
munity. 

We  must  also  take  a  look  at  the  State  in 
which  we  contemplate  locating.  What  of 
the  tax  situation.  Its  general  attitude  toward 
Industry,  and  the  cooperation  It  extends  to 
new  Industries  locating  within  Its  Ixjrders? 
Is  Its  government  constructive  and  sta'jle? 
It  was  after  such  a  critical  examination  as 
1  have  outlined  that  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  site  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
near  the  community  of  Victoria  and  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  fully  measured  up  to  our  re- 
quirements. 

Now  that  the  plant  is  under  construction, 
hew  do  we  feel  about  the  development  at 
this  point.  We  are  very  well  satisfied.  Re- 
sults have  met  expectations.  We  have  a  plant 
that  Is  well  designed  and  Is  being  well  con- 
structed. The  site  on  which  It  is  located 
meets  all  requirements. 

In  building  our  local  organization  It  will 
be.  as  I  think  you  will  all  appreciate,  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  limited  number  of  trained 
people  from  plants  and  offices  which  we 
operate  In  other  localities.  There  will  follow 
the  problem  of  getting  homes  for  them,  dUB- 
cult  Indeed  In  practically  all  locations  at  the 
present  time,  and.  of  course,  difficult  here. 
We  have  succeeded  in  bousing  those  few  of 


our  people  who  have  already  arrived  under 
reasonably  satisfactory  conditions.  At  pres- 
ent It  may  be  that  our  coming  In  may  bring 
some  temporary  hardships  be<:ause  of  the 
housing  shortage,  but,  based  upon  our  ex- 
perience In  other  localities,  I  ara  sure  It  will 
be  only  temporary.  We  have  found  In  new 
locations  that  local  people  soon  find  attrac- 
tive Investments  in  real  estate  In  a  growing 
community.  I  might  add  thai  we  are  not 
In  the  real-estate  business,  ar.d  If  you  or 
your  friends  are  Interested  you  do  not  have 
to  fear  competition  from  us.  I  am  certain 
that  Industry  attracts  lndust:-y,  and  our 
coming  here  will  serve  as  a  strong  attraction 
for  others  which  will  add  to  t.ae  economic 
growth  of  Victoria. 

In  view  of  the  critical  way  In  which  we 
look  you  over  and  the  many  questions  we 
asked  about  your  city  and  your  people  before 
locating  here,  you  would  be  fully  Justified 
In  asking  us  what  our  objectives  are,  aside 
from  manufacturing  certain  products  at  a 
profit  to  the  du  Pont  Co. 

What  can  you  expect  of  tis?  You  can  ex- 
pect us  to  have  amicable,  friendly,  and  equi- 
table relations  with  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  will  join  our  organization 
and  on  whom  we  shall  rely  chiefly  to  make  a 
success  of  our  local  plant  operations.  Rep- 
resentatives of  other  Industrial  plants  will, 
I  think,  agree  with  me  that  we  are  often 
handicapped  In  our  old  plants  in  doing  all 
w?  would  like  for  the  physical  comfort  and 
safety  of  cur  employees.  When  a  new  plant 
Is  built,  as  Is  the  case  here,  management  has 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  plan  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  employees.  They 
should,  and  we  have,  put  as  much  thought 
and  planning  Into  making  It  a  pleasant, 
healthy,  and  safe  place  to  work  as  In  design- 
ing It  for  eScient  operation.  Humans  are 
more  Important  than  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. I  t>elieve  the  construction  and  design 
of  our  buildings,  together  with  our  medical 
staff,  will  provide  a  plant  In  which  the  phys- 
ical welfare  of  our  employees  will  be  looked 
alter  according  to  the  highest  standards. 

You  can  e.xpect  us  to  cooperate  in  advanc- 
ing the  general  civic  Interest  In  the  com- 
munity and  to  discharge  our  obligations  in 
keeping  this  a  place  In  which  people  aspire 
to  live.  As  a  mej^ns  of  doing  this.  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  cur  company  to  give  local 
management  the  maximum  of  authority  in 
representing  the  company  In  a  community 
such  as  this— this  authority  subject  only  to 
certain  broad  regulations  which  must  be  ob- 
served by  a  large  company  operating  In  many 
localities.  Local  management,  who  live  and 
work  h3re  and  whose  Interests  are  centered 
here.  Is  much  more  familiar  with  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity than  Is  nonresident  management. 
-We  vest  the  maximum  of  authority  in  local 
management  so  that  they  may  cooperate 
p.'-omptly  and  effectively. 

V.'e  believe  that  the  men  and  women  who 
have  recently  moved  Into  your  city  from 
other  company  locations  and  these  to  ar- 
rive In  the  near  future  will  make  fine,  up- 
standing, and  useful  citizens.  Interested  in 
and  supporting  educational,  phllanthroplcal, 
recreational,  and  religious  programs  wliich 
contribute  so  Importantly  to  the  high 
standing  of  your  community. 

We  expect  that  cur  presence  will  add  to 
the  economic  strength  of  Victoria  and  IW  en- 
vironment. Large  amounts  of  money  will  be 
circulated  here  throxigh  the  medium  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid,  of  purchases  and 
taxes,  thus  adding  substantially  to  local 
purchasing  power  and  financial  strength.  As 
you  add  new  Industries  such  as  ours  you 
widen  the  horizon  of  opportunity  for  most  of 
your  local  business  enterprises. 

These  are  some  of  the  contributions  we 
hope  to  make.  We  shall  try  very  hard  to 
make  the  hope  a  reality. 


Not  that  I  have  been  told  by  any  of  you. 
but  somehow,  in  my  travels  to  Texas  and 
association  with  Texans  I  have  gained  the 
Imp.'ession  that  Texans  like  things  big.  If 
this  Is  correct  I  am  sure  that  our  admiration 
for  each  other  wUl  be  mutual.  The  du  Pont 
Co.  falls  very  definitely  into  the  category  of 
big  business  and  is  proud  of  it. 

It  should  bs  cbvlous  thai  big  businesses 
are  essential  in  the  complex  economy  in 
which  we  live  today.  If  we  want  low-priced 
automobiles,  low-priced  high-grade  gaso- 
line, low-priced  radios,  and  low-priced  tele- 
vision sets,  we  must  have  a  large  team  of 
people  to  work  and  venture  so  that  the  bene- 
fits of  mass  production  can  be  applied  to 
those  products.  Big  business  has  its  own 
peculiar  responsibiUty— that  Is  to  devote  It- 
self to  those  tasks  that  require  lU  full  re- 
sources of  manpower,  financ?.  and  talent.  In 
our  case  we  have  endeavored  over  the  years 
to  tackle  the  difficult  projects  that  make  full 
use  cf  the  resources  we  enjoy.  I  think  this 
nylon  stcry  I  have  told  you  is  a  typical 
example  of  this.  It  also  serves  to  Illustrate 
the  relationship  between  big  business  and 
little  business. 

Once  the  nylon  yam  has  been  made  It  goes 
to  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  some  large 
and  some  small  who  make  it  into  hosiery, 
or  textile  fabric,  tires,  or  some  other  product. 
These  In  turn  put  It  Into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  merchandisers,  a  comparatively  few 
of  them  large  organizations,  but  the  great 
majcrlty  of  them  falling  squarely  into  the 
category  known  as  sn-.all  btislness.  I  »>ellevo 
It  Is  true  to  say  that  literally  thousands  of 
small  businesses  have  benefited  from  the  de- 
velopment of  nylon.  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
the  distribution  and  sales  work  done  by  the 
small  businesses  has  been  Indispensable  to 
the  success  of  nylon.  There  are  numerous 
other  examples — all  adding  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  incompatible  or  an- 
tagonistic between  big  and  little  business. 
The  mutuality  of  their  Interests  is  funda- 
mental to  the  American  competitive  system. 
We  have  dene  well  under  that  system  and 
we  like  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
business,  whether  large  or  small,  nor  tlie  du 
Pont  Co.,  has  never  made  mistakes.  A  busi- 
ness is  a  group  cf  people  subject  to  the  same 
human  frailties  as  people  In  any  sphere  of 
activity.  But  v.e  are  confident  from  ths 
reception  given  us  we  have  made  no  mistake 
in  coming  to  Victoria.  We  wapt  to  be  good 
neighbors  and  citizens  worthy  of  yotir  fins 
reception. 


Pro  and  Con 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.IARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  ptnnstlvaNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1950 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  Interview  with 
Mr.  Prank  Eurgholtzer.  commentator  on 
the  program  Pro  and  Con.  heard  on  NBC, 
on  Friday.  June  23.  1950.  from  10:45  to 

11: 

Pbo  and  Coif 

Mr.  BtTBGHOLTZDi.  What  started  this  lobby 
InvestlgaUon.  Congressman,  and  how  did  you 
get  Into  It? 

Congressman  BocHAHaK.  During  ths  1»48 
Presidential  campaign,  charges  were  mads 
by  President  Truman  that  the  EightieUk 
Congress  was  lobby  ridden — some  said  there 
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«  third  House— th«  lobbyists.  That 
charpe  »a«  tmt.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking;  and  Currency  Commtttee 
and  we  were  flooded  wtth  telegrams,  letters, 
and  pt-'stcaKU  between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
rrund  of  them — on  rent  control  alone  I  be- 
gan at  that  time  to  think  very  seriously  ab<.)Ut 
tb*  apeclflci  of  lobbying  In  Influencing  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  EracKOLTTxa.  And  what  did  you  do 
about  It' 

Congreasman  Bvchanan.  In  March  1949.  1 
Introduced  two  resolutions — or.e  called  for 
a  Joint  Koufe-Senate  Committee  Investiga- 
tlon.  and  the  other  called  for  a  House  Com- 
mittee Investigation 

Mr.  BtracHOLTzra.  As  the  author  of  the 
original  resolution  you  became  chairman  of 
the  Lobby  Investigating  Commitee? 

CoD|;resxman  Bttchanan.  That  Is  right,  sir. 
Mr.  BracBOLTzn    How  long  have  you  ac- 
tually  been    IcTestlgatlng   lobbying    activi- 
ties. Mr.  Congrecaman? 

Congressman  Bvchanan  During  the 
month  of  November  we  be^ran  a  series  of 
preliminary  surveys  and  studies,  and  quietly 
went  about  with  our  field  investigations. 
This  actlTlty  continued  through  December 
and  the  '^rst  few  months  of  this  year. 

Mr  Bi-acHOLTznt.  Why  did  It  take  you  so 
long  to  get  started  on  the  actual  hearings? 
Congressman  BrrH.fNAN.  We  set  out  to  do 
an  objective  job.  My  committee  and  staff 
felt  that  we  had  a  very  Important  task  to 
do  and  that  we  had  to  prepare  ourselvea 
with  all  the  pertinent  material  and  infor- 
mation that  we  could  collect.  We  wanted  to 
be  fair  and  Impartial.  We  were  not  out  to 
be  sensational  We  wanted  to  arm  ourselves 
with  facts — documented  facts.  What  is 
more,  we  decided  to  work  both  sides  of  the 
street,  so  to  speak  If  we  Investigated  busi- 
De«s  groups,  we  should  also  investigate  labor 
groupe.  We  believe  that  we  have  acted 
temperately  and  have  Investigated  as  thor- 
oughly and  as  Impartially  as  possible. 

Mr.  BracMOLTZta.  Well,  you  mentioned 
that  you  want  all  the  facts.  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  Ideas  and  opinions?  Are  you  prob- 
ing Ideologies? 

Congressman  Bvchanan.  Definitely  not. 
We  are  not  a  thought-control  instrument  vt 
a  police  state.  We  are  only  interested  In  the 
techniques  of  lobbying.  We  want  to  know 
who  puts  up  money  for  what.  We  are  also 
not  interested  In  heresay  evidence.  We 
wanted  documentary  proof  and  we  obtained 
It.  In  my  opinion  that  is  the  method  that 
should  be  tu>ed  in  all  congressional  investi- 
gations. The  smear  technique.  In  my  book. 
Is  an  un-American  activity. 

Mr  BtracHOLTznt.  Why  do  you  have  to  In- 
vestigate these  lobbies?  Don't  lobbyist;*  have 
to  file  now  under  the  Lobby  Registration  Act? 
Congressnoan  Buchanan.  Well,  Frank,  we 
first  compiled  a  complete  index  of  all  regis- 
trations and  we  found  that  many  organiza- 
tions were  not  registered  or  were  not  giving 
complete  Information  as  the  act  calls  for. 
It  Is  my  Judgment,  based  upon  what  a-e  have 
learned  thus  far.  that  only  about  a  fifth  of 
the  organizations  engaged  In  lobbying  are 
actually  registered.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  these  individ- 
uals and  organizations  are  in  violation  of  the 
lav  as  it  la  written,  because  there  are  some 
loopholes  and  conflicts  In  the  present  act. 
Many  are  unable  to  determine  whether  they 
should  register. 

When  our  committee  winds  up  Its  work 
after  a  study  and  analysts  of  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  gathered,  we  expect  to  make 
proper  recommendations  to  the  Congress  to 
Clarify  the  present  Lobby  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  BcacHOLTcn.  How  much  do  you  esti- 
mate Is  spent  each  year  in  the  United  States 
on  lobbying? 

Congressmsn  BfcHANAW.  The  reports  filed 
for  1949  show  that  approximately  $10,000,000 
has  been  spent     •     •     •     but  that  is  but  a 


small  part  of  the  entire  panoramic  picture. 
Lobbying  Is  a  multtmllUon-dollar  Industry. 
In  fact.  I  think  our  Investigation  will  show  It 
Is  pretty  close  to  a  bllUon-dollar  Industry. 

Mr  BvacHOLTCTK.  That  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
Conzressman.  How  do  3rou  arrive  at  that 
estimate? 

Congressman  BtjcHANAN.  Consider  the 
money  spent  not  only  on  direct  lobbying  of 
the  Congress,  but  the  lobbying  of  the  48 
State  legislatures,  the  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments, as  well.  Add  to  that  the  millions 
spent  by  certain  groups  on  advertising  de- 
signed to  promote  or  retard  legislation  or 
legislative  proposals.  I  often  wonder  how 
much  the  Insurance  companies  have  spent 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office  try- 
ing to  unsell  social-security  legislation  In 
letters  to  policyholders.  Think  of  the  post- 
age cost  alone — telephone  and  telegraph  — 
that  Is  Just  on  one  subject. 

Mr.  BtmcHOLTziK.  Well,  Congressman,  do 
you  object  to  a  citizen  spending  as  much  of 
his  own  money  as  he  pleases  to  try  to  get  over 
his  Ideas  on  legislation  to  his  Congressman? 
Congressman  Buchanan  Certainly  not. 
All  we  want  Is  an  accounting  of  how  much  is 
spent,  the  purp>oses  for  which  it  is  spent,  and 
who  contribuus  the  money.  When  the  Con- 
gress is  lobbied  for  or  against  certain  legis- 
lation, the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  who  Is 
paying  fcr  that  messape. 

Mr.  BuKGHOi-TZEt.  Chairman  Bvchanan, 
Life  magazine  says  this  week  in  an  editorial 
that  you  are  out  to  get  business  for  adver- 
tising its  point  of  view  on  public  Issues;  that 
you  are  forgetting  the  right  of  petition  which 
is  guaranteed  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Congressman  Bvchanan  Non5ense.  We 
are  not  out  to  "get"  business — we  are  out 
to  get  the  facts.  The  editor  conveniently 
forgets  that  our  committee  has  worked  both 
sides  cf  the  street.  We  have  investigated 
•  •  •  as  this  editor  well  knows,  but  has 
failed  to  report  •  •  •  Government  agen- 
cies, large  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  blg- 
buslness  lobby  groups. 

As  for  the  charge  that  I  seem  to  forget  the 
right  of  petition  contained  In  the  first 
amendm.ent  •  •  •  again  the  editor  con- 
veniently forgets  that  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  committee  is  not  investi- 
gating opinions  or  views.  •  •  •  We  want 
the  facts,  the  methcx^s,  the  techniques,  who 
puts  up  the  money,  for  both  direct  and  In- 
direct lobbying  activities. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  pubh"  which  is,  per- 
haps, confused  by  some  polnical  editors  re- 
porting the  work  of  our  committee,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  entire  record  in 
Congress,  and  before  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress,  Is  one  of  conformity  with  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  spjeech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  worship,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, as  well  as  all  those  other  rights  and 
freedoms  which  the  American  people  have 
so  long  cherished.  And  finally,  I  t>elleve  that 
the  people  have  the  right  to  know  all  the 
facts  and  who  is  paying  for  the  presentation 
of  these  facts,  or  alleged  facts. 

Mr.  BtTBGHOLTzra.  Have  you  discovered.  Mr. 
Chairman,  any  new  lobbying  techniques? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Yes;  there  Is  defi- 
nitely a  new  approach  In  lobbying — an  Indi- 
rect technique.  The  old  practice  of  button- 
holing Congressmen  and  Senators  Is  still 
done,  but  this  new  approach,  the  Indirect 
technique,  is  more  subtle.  Highly  skilled 
professional  lobbyists  use  it  •  •  *  and 
their  aim  Is  directed  toward  Influencing  leg- 
islation Indirectly.  This  Indirect  approach 
or  technique  gets  Into  the  very  controversial 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  "In- 
fluencing public  opinion"  or  actually  Influ- 
encing legislative  action  and  national  policy. 
Mr.  BuacHOLTzm.  At  yotir  hearliigs  you 
have  gotten  into  a  lot  of  controversy  on  this 
point,  have  tou  not.  Congressman? 


Congressman  Buchanan.  That  is  true. 
For  one  thing,  this  is  a  political  year  and 
the  congressional  elections  of  1950  are  at 
stake,  and  we  get  a  clouding  of  the  issues. 
I  have  tried  to  maintain  an  even-tempered, 
objective  approach  to  this  problem.  I  shall 
continue  to  maintain  such  an  attitude. 

Mr.  BtJKCHOLTzzR.  Well,  some  people  claim 
you  are  snooping  and  investigating  and  mak- 
ing inquiries  into  a  lot  of  things  you  have 
no  business  to  get  Into. 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Perh.aps  we  are 
reaching  Important  pay  dirt.  We  have  un- 
covered some  very  unusual  tie-ups. 

Mr.  BUHCHOLTZEH.  What  about  your  letter 
to  the  166  corporations  that  created  such  % 
hullabaloo? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  The  hullabaloo 
was  created  In  the  press.  The  largest  cor- 
poration in  the  world,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  sent  in  the  requested 
iuforiiatlon  within  the  allotted  time  with- 
out any  complaint.  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  was  most  cooperative. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
corporations  were  registered  as  Icobyists.  or 
through  their  agents.  We  felt  that  the  in- 
formation shown  on  their  registration  forma 
was  not  as  complete  as  It  should  have  been. 
The  balance  showed  up  as  contributors  to 
foundations  or  leagues  and  other  organiza- 
tions or  committees  for  this  or  that  who 
either  themselves  were  registered  as  lobby- 
ists, or  were  enjoying  a  tax  deductible  status 
as  an  educational  Institution  or  a  nonprofit 
corporation. 

Mr.  Bt^CHOLTZiR  EMd  you  send  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  any  labor  or  farm  groups? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Yes;  and  I  should 
like  to  read  in  part  an  answer  received  this 
morning  from  the  CIO:  "Unlike  some  large 
corporations  as  well  as  bujlness-supported 
propaganda  agencies,  the  CIO  has  no  wish  to 
obstruct  or  hamper  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. •  •  •  We  do  not  understand  how 
any  organization  whose  activities  In  this  field 
are  abovelKwird  and  legitimate  can  possibly 
object  to  your  reasonable  request  for  In- 
formation." 

Mr.  BvRCHOLTzra.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearing  the  other  day.  Congressman,  you 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  calling  two  of 
the  du  Pont  family  to  testify  before  yotir 
committee?     Are  they  lobbying? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Frankly,  In  the 
course  of  hearings  on  the  National  Economic 
Council  the  names  of  several  members  of 
the  du  Pont  family,  as  well  as  other  prom- 
inent Industrialists  and  business  corpora- 
tions were  revealed  not  only  as  big  contribu- 
tors, but  as  having  made  these  large  p.-.y- 
ments  under  a  scheme  which  allowed  them 
to  claim  deduction  on  their  Income  tax  as 
charitable  contributions  to  colleges  and 
churches.  I  shall  discuss  with  the  full  com- 
mittee whether  we  shall  request  testimony 
from  the  du  Ponts  or  any  of  the  other  big 
contributors.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
single  out  any  individual,  but  I  believe  that 
a  complete  disclosure  of  the  contributors  to 
tliese  lobbying  groups  and  of  the  techniques 
used  In  getting  the  money  is  essential  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  BtJBGHOLTZEB.  How  long  will  the  hear- 
ings continue.  Congressman? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  We  expect  to  run 
through  the  end  of  the  present  Congress. 
Before  we  can  get  a  well-rounded  story  our 
list  of  hearings  will  Include  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress and  other  groups,  as  well  as  reports 
from  some  governmental  agencies  that  were 
reputed  to  be  lobbying. 

Mr.  BuRGHOLTzxR.  Just  one  final  question. 
Congressman.  What  do  you  think  of  lobby- 
ing in  general? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  I  might  say  In 
conclusion  and  summary  that  lobbying  In 
Itself  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  but  there  are 
evils  In  lobbying. 
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CoaunissioB  Task  Force  RelatiTC  to  tko 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NE3KASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1950 

Mr.   OSULLIVAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  by 

way  of  supplementing  the  article  which 
I  placed  in  the  Cohcressional  Record 
yesterday,  June  27,  1950.  entitled  "What 
Price  Governmental  Economy,"  which 
article  is  to  be  found  on  pages  A4747  to 
A4750  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  the  following  very  pertinent 
information  which  was  furnished  by 
Robert  L.  L.  McCormick.  the  research 
director  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report,  on  June  26,  1950.  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

This  information  is  well  worth  while 
considering  carefully,  and  studying  as- 
siduously, in  an  endeavor  to  put  the 
Post  OfiSce  service  on  a  better  paying 
basis  and  also  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  its  general  operations. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

My  name  Is  Robert  L  L.  McCormick.  1  am 
research  director  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  the  Hoover  report.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee, has  asked  me  to  represent  him  in  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  Citizens  Comm;t- 
tee  on  H.  R.  8923. 

Tlie  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port has  assigned  first  priority  In  its  pro- 
gram to  an  overhauling  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. The  postal  deficit  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  more  than  $500,- 
000,000.  The  Nation  simply  cannot  afford 
to  let  its  largest  public  business  operate  at 
such  a  loss. 

A  large  part  of  this  deficit  is  due  to  man- 
agement factors  for  which  neither  the  Post- 
master General  nor  his  staff  can  be  held  ac- 
countable under  present  law.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  other  portions  of  this  deficit 
are  due  to  matters  of  public  policy  which  can- 
not be  remedied  by  administrative  improve- 
ments. 

We  have  6Vi?g?sted  consistently  that  all 
postal  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  of  its  task  force  be  enacted.  In 
cur  view  the  present  deficit  might  be  re- 
duced eventually  by  as  much  as  one-half 
through  enactment  of  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's prcpcsals. 

V.'e  would  like  to  point  cut.  however,  that 
th?  enactment  of  any  recommendation  does 
not  automatically  save  money.  There  mtist 
be  a  follow-through  of  two  types: 

1.  The  most  modern  management  prac- 
tices must  be  Installed:  and 

2.  Tho:e  administering  the  postal  estab- 
lishment must  have  a  strong  will  to  take 
every  possible  action  required  to  save  money. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  expect  substantial 
manacpnie^t  improvement  unless  those  re- 
sponsible are  given  full  congressional  au- 
thorization to  institute  reforms. 

DCFICIENCIZS  or  THE  POST  OmC« 

The  stockholders  of  a  modern  private  cor- 
poration could  net  possibly  e::pect  its  man- 
agement to  operate  successfully  under  the 


outmoded  methods  and  procedures  which 
•re  forced  upon  the  post  office  under  present 
laws,  some  of  them  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  deficiencies  In  the  present  postal  set- 
up were  Identified  by  the  Commission  and  Its 
task  force  as  follows: 

1.  The  administrative  structure  Is  obsolete 
and  overcentrallzed. 

a.  A  maze  of  outmoded  laws,  regulations, 
and  traditions  freezes  progress  and  stifles 
proper  administration. 

3.  Although  the  post  office  Is  a  business- 
type  establishment.  It  lacks  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  essential  to  good  business  opera- 
tion. 

4.  Rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages 
and  other  costs  and  rate-making  machinery 
Is  inadequate. 

5.  The  service  Is  used  to  hide  subsidies. 

6.  Political  appointment  of  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  postmasters  and  certain 
other  officials  produces  inefllciency  and  mUl- 
tates  against  the  incentives  of  promotion. 

7.  Accounts  are  kept  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  outside  the  Department  and 
are  available  to  the  post  office  for  manage- 
ment purposes  only  after  months  of  delay. 
Methods  of  budgeting  and  appropriation  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  a  business  of  the  size 
and  character  of  the  post  office.  The  pres- 
sure of  these  forces  in  a  rapidly  growing  busi- 
ness accumulates  to  make  impossible  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
service. 

The  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission  was 
unanimous  in  its  statement  of  these  defici- 
encies. 

BSOAD    AGBEEMENT    on    ACCOUNTING    NEEDS 

For  many  years  there  has  been  broad  agree- 
ment among  authorities  on  the  need  for  a 
modernized  postal  accounting  system.  Much 
groundwcM-k  was  done  for  Postmaster  General 
Walker  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Heiss.  former 
comptroller  of  the  American  Telephone  ii 
Telegraph  Co.  The  findings  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  of  its  task  force  again  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  modernized 
accounting. 

President  Truman,  In  his  postal  message  of 
June  24.  1949,  gave  a  strong  call  for  action 
In  this  field.  Postmaster  General  Donald- 
son again  and  again  has  called  for  modern- 
ized accounting.  Year  by  year,  the  concern 
of  Congress  in  this  matter  has  been  expressed, 
almost  with  monotony.  In  the  appropriations 
hearings. 

DISCUSSION    or    H.    1.    8933 

Tou  and  your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  plainly  shown  your  grasp  of  the  essen- 
tial imjjortance  of  this  reform.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  includes  many  of  the  Improvements 
required  in  this  area.  As  you  well  recog- 
nize, it  does  not  include  in  their  entirety 
the  Commission's  postal  accounting  recom- 
mendations but  in  our  view  you  are  here 
taking  a  '  man-sized  bite"  of  it. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  the  following 
major  reforms: 

1.  The  actual  accounting  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  which  has  mainly  been  per- 
formed by  another  agency  of  Government 
in  Asheviile.  N.  C,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  It  It  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  good  administration,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  accounting  operations 
should  be  performed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  management. 

2.  By  so  traiisferrlng  the  accounting  to 
the  Post  OfSce  Department,  the  present 
grievous  delay  between  the  postal  trans- 
actions and  the  accountings  therefor  could 
readily  be  eliminated.  The  delay  In  ac- 
counting has  for  many  years  hampered  the 
postal  management  in  Its  calculations. 
Frequently,  the  results  of  accounting  have 
not  been  known  definitely  for  perhaps  a 
year. 

3.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  books  within  the  posUl  estab- 
lishment ItseU  shoiild  thus  be  eliminated. 


4.  For  the  first  time,  the  postal  eaUbUsh- 
ment  will  be  given  a  basis  in  lav  for  In- 
stallation of  a  business-type  accounting 
system  with  the  flexibility  permitted  there- 
by. 

5.  The  proposed  Post  Office  Department 
fund,  a  new  revolving  fund,  should  make  It 
possible  to  eliminate  the  strict  and  unneces- 
sary segregation  of  minor  accounts  In  each 
of  more  than  42,C00  post  offices  throughout 
the  land.  This  should  expedite  all  finan- 
cial transactions. 

6.  The  warrant  system.  Installed  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  long  since  outmoded  by 
the  modern  volume  of  transactions  It  cov« 
ers,  can,  under  this  bUl.  be  eliminated. 

7.  Site  audiu  would  be  permitted  without 
violation,  witting  or  otherwise,  of  the  Budget 
and  AccounUng  Act  of  1921.  and  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  expedite  auditing  by  th« 
use  of  the  "spot  check"  or  "sampling"  tech- 
nique universally  used  in  business  today. 
The  absurd  practice  of  shipping  truck-loada 
of  vouchers  to  the  Post  Office  Departnient 
and  thence  to  Asheviile.  N.  C.  would  thus  b» 
eliminated. 

8.  Congress  would  have  a  fair  and  Impar- 
tial audit  performed  by  Its  own  agent,  and 
that  a^ent  would  no  longer  have  dual  re- 
sponsibility, a  practice  long  held  to  be  un- 
sound, for  auditing  the  accounting  main- 
tained by  Its  own  employees.  This  would 
strengthen  Congress'  hand  In  that  It  would 
Insure  objectivity  In  consideration  of  the 
postal  accounts. 

9.  By  the  use  of  the  accounting  and  audit- 
ing techniques  contemplated  by  this  meas- 
ure. Congress  would  have  more  and  better 
information  about  what  the  post  ofBce  la 
doing. 

Each  of  these  steps  follows  In  principle  th* 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Comnilsslon. 
If  prosecuted  as  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  as  I  am  sure  your  committee  wishes. 
they  can  lead  to  vast  Improvements  In  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  Postal  Establishment. 

We  must  recognise,  however,  that  Implicit 
in  the  bill  Is  a  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  Department  and  th« 
General  Accounting  Office.  This  Is  not.  In 
some  particulars,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission  la 
its  reports  on  the  Post  OfBce  Department  and 
Federal  btisiness  enterprises.  Unless  there  Is 
fair  and  wise  teamwork  between  the  two 
agencies  concerned,  these  Inconslstendea 
can  conceivably  cause  the  entire  reform  to 
fall. 

DISALLOW  AN  CSS 

One  major  difference  exists  between  the 
present  bill  and  the  provisions  customary  for 
Federal  business  enterprises.  Under  this  bUl 
the  Comptroller  General  retains  the  power  of 
disallowance.  In  this  respect  the  proposed 
measure  falls  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
for  business-type  enterprises  (of  which  the 
post  office  is  listed  as  one)  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  In  its  report  on  Federal  business 
enterprises.  Appendix  A  hereto  discusses 
this  point  In  more  detail. 

EUMMAST 

H.  R.  8923  Is  in  conformance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  accounting  procedures  of  the 
post  office,  except  that  the  division  of  au- 
thority noted  above  has  certain  Important 
Implications.  The  bill  does  not,  however. 
fully  cover  the  Commission's  proposals  In 
this  area.  On  the  other  hand.  It  dees  not  run 
counter  to  the  Commission's  basic  plan. 

In  cur  opinion,  this  bill  would  bring  the 
post  office  more  than  halfway  down  the  road 
to  a  modem,  btislcess-type  fiscal  sy^em, 
without  which  the  objectives  of  the  bipar- 
tisan Hoover  Commission,  the  President.  th« 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Congress  can- 
not be  attained. 
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Arrrnvrt  >— Post  Orrtcx  ArcorNTiKc  Uwuia 

THS      RrCCMMEKDATSONS      OF      THl      HOOVCB 

H  R  8923  falls  lo  place  tht  Po8t  Office  De- 
partment under  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  of  1945.  although  the  bill 
taitrs  most  of  the  actions  covered  In  that 
measure 

The  Hoover  Commission's  report  on  the 
Po«t  OfBce  Department  makes  recommenda- 
tions referrinc  both  to  powers  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  to  operation  under  the 
Cyovernment  Corporation  Control  Act.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
paj-tmenl  keep  \u  own  accounts  and  make 
lU  own  dli'burseynent*.  subject  to  audit  by 
the  O^.mpiroller  General  and  In  accordance 
with  procedures  determined  by  a  new  Ac- 
ctjuntant  General,  the^e  procedure*  to  be 
approved  by  the  CrmipT'-ller  General 

ll  wta  fiirther  recorr.mended  that  the  pro- 
vletons  of  the  ('"  vm.ment  Corporalton  Con- 
trol A^t  in  re«r^'  •  '<>  bu»lr.e»«  m*n*«»tnent, 
btMHretlrc  »<<-"»»r;tin(C.  *tul  sudii  h«  applird 
to  the  P'lel  OBW-e  D»p»rtm*nt  Thl«  r'C^»m- 
m«T.d»t»/)»i  meant.  »•  U»d»cHl*d  in  tls*  sep- 
•rau  rep«^t  <>n  PrtJeral  bii*lne««  enterpr,  j^, 
that  the  P"«t  omct  Department  •h'/uJd  »^ 
on  the  a«rne  acc'/unttng  tM«u  ae  the  CK/vern' 
M«nt  eorpi'raiujr* 

The  repjJTt  on  federal  btiatneaa  enterprtMS 
referred  U)  the  P<»t  Ofn<.«  Dei«rtnveul  a« 
•ntoDK  G«j*enimetil  bu»ine«  ei.ierpfUee 
whU-h  should  have  Uie  form  of  operuiluns 
establlthed  under  the  Government  Corpt^a- 
Uon  Control  Act.  B«c«  mmendaliun  No  4  in 
that  report  was  that  ihe^ie  aKCUciea  should 
be  given  the  same  flexibility  of  business  prac- 
Uce.  a  business  form  of  btidget.  accounting 
and  audit  systems,  which  are  now  usually 
reserved  for  Government  corporations. 

Senate  Report  No.  1158.  Kighty-flrst  Con- 
gress, first  session,  issued  by  the  Senai*  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments on  "Progress  on  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Recommendations."  took  note  of  some 
ambiguity  In  recommendations  at  to  ac- 
copnling  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Alter  citing  Recommendation  No  4  In  the 
Report  on  Federai  Buelneas  Enterprises  and 
other  pertinent  recommendations,  the  Sen- 
ate Expenditures  Commltiee  report  came  to 
thlfl  conclusion:  "In  view  of  these  various 
recommendations  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Commissl<  n  Intended  that  the  Post 
Office  Departmeiu  should  be  granted  hpproxl- 
mately  the  same  type  of  housekeeping' 
powers  as  are  customarily  granted  In  Gov- 
ernment corporation  charters." 

Government  corporations  are  granted  In 
their  charters,  approved  by  Congress,  certain 
exemption  from  laws  applicable  to  ordinary 
governmental  activities.  These  exemptions 
assure  freedom  from  certain  ctii;trols  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  beyond  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  Primarily  exempted  are  the  au- 
thorities for  advance  rulings  regarding  avail- 
ability of  approprs.'itiuns  and  the  authority 
to  disallow  payments  made. 

Thus,  the  charter  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  determine  the  necessity  for 
and  ti\e  character  and  amount  of  lu  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  under  this  chapter 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  m- 
ctirred.  allowed.  p>aid.  and  accounted  for, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and  such  determination  shall  be  final 
and  concltuive  upun  all  other  ofOcers  ol  the 
Government. 

The  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration provides  that  the  Corporation  shall 
have  authority  to  make  &nal  and  conclusive 
■etUement  and  adjustment  of  any  claims  by 
or  agaioat  the  Corporation  or  the  acoounta  at 
tu  fiscal  oiBcera. 

Tbcae  provlaions  common  to  virtually  all 
eorporailons  have  the  effect  of  exempting 
KtM  corporations  from  the  provision  of  the 


Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  that 
"all  claims  and  demands  whatever  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  against 
It  and  all  accounts  whatever  In  which  the 
Go%-emment  of  the  United  States  la  con- 
cerned, either  as  debtor  or  creditor,  shall  be 
settled  and  adjtisted  In  the  General  Ac- 
ccunting  Office  " 

Th,e  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
provides  that  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  agencies  subject  to  Its  full  provisions 
shall  be  audited  Independently  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
preecrlbed  by  the  Comptroller  General  A 
report  of  each  such  audit  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
15  following  the  close  of  the  OscaJ  year  cov- 
ered by  the  audit. 

The  Poet  Office  Department,  under  H  R. 
mm.  wmild  fc'  subject  to  MUdtts  by  the  Om- 
ersl  Afcr/tintlng  fiffl"-  "f  '^'-  "sme  type  ae 
provided  t'lt  CWrvrrfiffK"  '  "fp'ifations  un- 
der the  0<^»vernmeni  t</rp'»ratlon  O^ntrol 
Aft 

H  K  tuas  unlike  «  2112  and  H  R  VJt^. 
d'lee  not  pfrtride  that  th»  P'>stm»*t^r  gen- 
eral, notwithstanding  the  provlrUms  of  any 
other  law,  may  "determine  the  character  snd 
necessity  tor  the  oblliratlons  and  exjMpndi- 
tures  <>i  the  Department  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed  snd 
paid,  subject  to  the  laws  appHcuble  spedfl- 
cally   to  Government  corptrratlor.rj  " 

The  Comptroller  General  would,  there- 
fore, te  able  to  control  administrative  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  through  advance 
rulings  and  disallowances. 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures,  said  that  S.  2212  (companion 
bin  H.  R.  5775)  "has  been  drafted  with  the 
objective  of  carrying  out  many  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion." 

Mr.  Donaldson  said:  "By  assuming  the 
character  of  a  Government  corporation,  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  have  a  busi- 
ness-type budget,  it  would  establish  Its  own 
system  of  accounts,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  system;  and 
the  Comptroller  General  would  make  an  an- 
nual audit  of  the  Department  In  accordance 
with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  transactions.  At  the  present 
time  the  Post  Office  Department  operates 
under  even  more  restrictive  procedures  than 
those  established  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  as  the  Comptroller 
General  in  effect  performs  the  administra- 
tive preaudlt  and  maintains  the  accounts  for 
the  Department." 

St'MMART 

In  closing  It  should  be  noted  that  H.  R, 
E923  Is  deficient,  because  It  falls  to  eliminate 
advance  rulings  and  disallowances,  as  is 
done  lor  other  Federal  business  enterprises. 


Small   Business   Must  Be  Encourage 
This  ReTcnae  BiU  Is  a  Most  Meritorious 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
bill  which  is  t)efore  the  House  would  re- 
duce excise  taxes  and  would  provide  off- 


setting revenues  by  closing  loopholes. 
Introducing  withholding  on  dividends, 
and  by  increasing  taxes  of  large  corpora- 
tions. In  addition,  it  would  increase  col- 
lections of  the  Federal  Government  by 
about  $800  000.000  in  each  of  the  next 
5  years  by  a  gradual  acceleration  of  cor- 
porate income  tax  payments. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  should  be 
congratulated  As  the  President  re- 
quested in  his  message  of  January  23. 
1950.  the  bill  makes  importani,  revisions 
In  our  tax  system,  reduces  inequities, 
stimulates  business  activity,  and  provides 
additional  revenue.  It  is  the  first  In- 
sUllment.  and  a  good  one.  on  the  revision 
of  our  tax  laws  which  the  people  of  thl» 
country  have  been  waiting  for  .«nce  the 
end  of  the  war 

The  bill  hail  been  criticized  becau**  ft 
»hare  of  the  revenue  lo»w  r*-»ultlnK  from 
exciJie-tax  reduction  will  come  from  larKO 
corporation*.  Thl«  crltlcUm  U  unwar- 
ranted and  I  fchould  like  to  preiM'nt  to 
the  M«-mLMT»  of  tlie  Hou*«  the  facU 
which  prove  It  U  unwariatited 

The  bill  would  redlftribute  part  of  the 
corp<vrution  Income  tax  frum  small  and 
Intermediate  ei/e  corporationa  to  large 
corporations  and  would,  in  addition, 
rai.^  the  tax  of  the  large  corporations. 
It  would  decrease  the  tax  on  corporations 
with  income  btiween  $5,000  and  $167,000 
and  wculd  increase  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tions with  incomes  above  $167,000. 

Thi.s  shift  of  part  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  Irom  small  and  intermediate 
sized  corporations  lo  large  corporations 
is  justified  t>ecause  of  the  tremendous 
prosperity  of  large  corporations.  We  are 
running  a  deficit  despite  the  fact  that 
the  economy  is  operating  practically  at 
record  levels.  In  this  situation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  budget  deficit  be  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  corporate  sector  of  the  economy,  es- 
pecially the  large  corporations,  has  en- 
joyed in  the  last  few  years  a  period  of 
record  earnings.  By  any  te.'^t.  it  is  clear 
that  large  corporations  have  benefited 
more  than  any  other  group  from  the  high 
level  of  economic  activity  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  is  appropriate  that  these 
corporations  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute the  additional  amounts  proposed 
under  this  bill  to  help  reduce  the  deficit 
and  to  permit  the  reductions  in  excise 
taxes  proposed  under  the  bill. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated 
in  hi.<?  appearance  before  the  Hou.se  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  large  bulk  of 
corporation  incomes  is  concentrated 
among  the  very  large  corporations  Only 
13  percent  of  all  corporations  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  profits  above  $50,000 
in  1950.  Yet  these  13  percent  will  ac- 
count for  90  percent  of  the  total  taxable 
income  of  all  corporations. 

In  the  3-year  period  1947-49  corporate 
profits  have  averaged  over  $31,000  000.000 
before  taxes,  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  in  1929.  Corporate  profits  after 
tax  were  more  than  double  the  1929 
figure.  These  levels  of  profits  were  suf- 
ficient to  permit  corporations  to  pay 
dividends  at  a  record  rate  and  to  retain 
more  than  four  times  as  much  in  undis- 
tributed profits  as  in  1929.  Since  large 
corporations  account  for  90  percent  of 
all  corporate  profits,  it  is  clear  that  the 


record  profits  have  accrued  largely  to  the 
large  corporations. 

The  great  strength  of  the  large  cor- 
porations is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
trend  in  working  capital,  which  is  shown 
by  recent  figure  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  net  working 
capital  of  all  nonfinancial  corporations 
amounted  to  $68,000,000,000  at  the  end 
of  1949.  Ten  years  earlier,  corporations 
had  working  capital  of  less  than  $25,000.- 
COO.OOO.  This  increase  in  working  capi- 
tal resulted  to  a  .substantial  degree  from 
an  increase  In  liquidity.  At  the  end  of 
1949  corporations  held  more  than  $40,- 
000.000.003  in  cash  and  United  States 
Government  securities.  Again,  it  is  clear 
that  a  large  part  of  these  large  holdings 
of  I  quid  a.$5?ts  are  owned  by  the  large 
corporation*. 

The  recnt  r^'port  by  the  Joint  Com- 
fnlt'ee  on  the  Economic  Report  presents 
nom"  very  Intereillng  flgur*'*  on  the  pro- 
fltability  of  large  and  umall  corporations 
dtirl^a  th«  pa»t  few  years.  It  states  that 
the  trend  <t  profit*  for  smallest  corp^-jra- 
tkma  not  only  went  steadily  down^^atd 
but  went  down  mo^t  Prom  an  average 
profit  rate  of  over  14  percent  In  1947  their 
profits  declined  by  more  than  two-thirds 
to  les.s  than  5  percent  In  1349.  A  similar 
though  le.s.s  dra.stic  fall  i.s  indicated  by 
the  rate  of  proflus  for  corporation-^  with 
a.ssets  between  $250  000  and  $1,C0D,0C0, 
The  rate  lor  these  corporations  went 
down  from  17  percent  in  1947  to  about 
8  percent  in  19 !9 

Th?  largest  corporations  en  the  other 
hand  showed  a  .ate  of  profit  of  13.5  per- 
cent in  1949  as  compared  with  13.3  per- 
cent in  1S47.  Thus,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report  goes  on  to 
say,  "ihe  biggest  corporations  have  the 
largest  rate  of  profit,  the  smallest  cor- 
porations have  the  smallest  rate  of 
profit."  What  is  more,  the  largest  cor- 
porations succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
earnings  at  a  very  high  level  since  1947, 
while  the  small  corporations  saw  their 
profits  cut  by  more  than  half. 

The  increase  in  tax  on  large  corpora- 
tions is  moderate.    Let  us  look  at  the 
facts.    According  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    corporations    with    incomes 
above  $50,000,  arcount  for  90  percent  of 
the    total    profits    cf    all    corporations. 
Those  with  incomes  above  $167,000.  who 
would  be  subject  to  higher  taxes,  prob- 
ably   account    for    nine-tenths    of    the 
profits  above  $50,000  or  about  80  percent 
of  the  profits  of  all  corporations.    The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimates 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  cor- 
porate profits  amounted  to  about  $30.- 
Oao.OCOCOO    at    an   annual   rate.     This 
means  that  corporations  with  profits  of 
$167. COO  or  more  will  probably  earn  a 
total    of    about    $24.000,000  000.     Their 
taxes  will  be  increased  by  this  bill  by  less 
than  3  percent,  or  about  $700,000,000. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  argue  that 
this  tax  increase  will  be  harmful  to  busi- 
ness and  will  reduce  incentives.  The 
facts  prove  otherwise.  Undistributed 
profits  of  the  large  corporations  prob- 
ably amount  to  eight  or  nine  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  $700,000,000  increase  in 
their  taxes  will  still  give  them  a  very 
large  margin  cf  profit  after  taxes  and 
will  still  preserve  for  them  undistributed 
profits  in  amounts  which  were  unheard 


of  in  the  prewar  years.  Consumer  de- 
mand is  very  high  and  promises  to  re- 
main high  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  small  tax  Increase  under  this 
bill  will  not  make  anything  more  than  a 
small,  insignificant  dent  in  the  financial 
position  and  outlook  of  large  corpora- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  unmistakable  trends 
which  show  that  large  corporations  are 
profiting  more  than  any  other  group,  the 
moderate  increases  in  tax  rates  imder 
this  tax  bill  for  these  corporations  can- 
not be  regarded  as  oppressive.  To  the 
contrary,  the  figures  show  that  the  shift 
In  tax  burden  from  small  to  large  cor- 
porations i.s  Justified.  Small  business 
miwt  be  encouraged  and  the  t'.r.  deter- 
rents to  their  expansion  mu.-3t  be  elimi- 
nated. The  wnall  Increase  In  taxes  for 
lar^e  corporations  will  not  affect  their 
f/peratlori»  to  any  irnp^jrtant  d^xree  since 
their  financial  position  l»  f.irf/na  and 
their  undUtributed  proflU  remain  Urif). 


Ezteaiiofl  of  S>!cctivc  Serfke  Act  of  19a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  cAtirosNU 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  CF  REPRE£ENTATrV'E3 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  my  absence  from  yester- 
day's session  of  the  House  prevented  the 
recording  of  my  position  on  the  question 
of  extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948  which  the  House  passed  by  a  vote 
of  315  to  4.    As  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  with  a  vital  in- 
terest in  maritime  affairs  I  was  present, 
with  other  Members  of  the  House,  at  the 
launching  of   the  steamship  President 
Jackson,  a  passenger-cargo  ship  to  be 
used   in   service   in   the   Pacific.     The 
launching  took  place  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  our  party  was  already  on  the  scene 
there  when  yesterdays  historic  action  by 
the  President  was  announced.    While  I 
feel  that  my  presence  at  the  launching  as 
a  Representative  of  San  Francisco,  a 
highly  important  port,  was  in  perform- 
ance of  my  obligations  to  my  constitu- 
ents. I  do  wish  to  announce  that  had  I 
been  here  I  would  have  cast  my  vote  un- 
hesitatingly in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  in  the  face  of 
the  late  developments  in  the  Korean 
theater. 


Adaress  of  Hob.  Walter  A.  Lyach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

OF  KTW  TOKK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  McGRATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
OM>.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Walte«  A.  Lynch  at  the 


annual  dinner  of  the  Bronx  Democratic 
County  Committee.  May  25.  1950.  Mr. 
LysfCH  is  one  of  our  most  beloved  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  is  admired  for 
his  intellectual  abUity  and  his  integrity. 
His  comments  are  as  follows: 

State  and  county  chairmen,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  greatly  honored  in  having 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you  here  tonight, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Bronx  Damo- 
cratlc  organization,  of  which  we  in  the  Bronx 
are  so  proud  but  also  as  a  If  ;mber  oi  th« 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  when  Amerl- 
ca:is  and  Democrats,  such  as  we  are  her* 
tonight,  are  gathered  together  I  do  not  think 
It  ami.'^  to  tound  a  serious  note  and  speak 
per !ir.ps  a  solemn  word.  For  some  time  past 
the  p:cple  of  our  country  and  of  the  demo* 
cratie  countries  cf  the  world  have  been  dls« 
turtx>d  and  trr/ubled  by  the  uneasiness  of 
the  p-'ace.  Iii  our  country  that  disqutetuda 
has  hren  further  f^mient^d  by  some  it/r  po- 
isttrst  (/Urp(-/»«>  an'J  by  others  as  undrn>bt«d 
»'.niU  cf  a  foreign  pf/wer.  provacat«urs  c/f  • 
*»f  </f  i,<»rv»s 

Uf&Aut  b«/-l(  to  th^MM  days  when  I  ftrsi 
W;rnt  t'/  Cot;  xr<r.*,  1 1  yrsr*  h't<».  I  •«•  Ut«  safTM 
pattern  t,i  c  miW'l'tu  artd  d'/ubt  that  t/MUf 
««em«  Ui  U'j'.a  ih«  mttuJ  of  the  AmerUran 
pwip'.e  Y'ni  will  reran  the  bitter  jUms  at 
Preald'^rvt  R'KMevelt  ai  he  strove  to  awaken 
t<ie  people  to  the  dantfers  that  confronted 
tliem,  you  will  recall  the  cneers  at  the  Con- 
gress as  the  sl<jw  moving  and  ponderous 
le';t£:a'.lve  machine  swung  into  the  busiueaa 
of  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Then  we  had  a  shooting  war.  Pearl  Harbor 
gaJvanized  the  American  pecple  Into  action, 
united  th«m  into  the  irresistible  force  that 
beat  Cernuuiy's  nazlsm  and  Japan's  mUi- 
tarlsm  to  tlie  ground. 

Similar  Jibes  are  cast  today  at  President 
Truman  as  he  seeks  to  weld  ths  peoples  of 
western  Europe  together  In  a  common  defense 
by  supplying  them  with  food  to  sustain 
themselves  and  by  giving  them  the  scientific 
and  technical  aid  for  operation  bootstrap  as 
they  drag  themselves  from  the  rubble  of  their 
devastated  homes  and  factories.  Similar 
sneers  are  flung  af  the  Eighty -first  Congreaa 
as  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully  provides  the 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  point  4 
of  the  President's  program. 

There  are  no  heroics  in  this  cold  war. 
Thank  God.  there  is  no  bloodshed.  Thera 
Is  no  Pearl  Harbor;  no  Salerno,  nor  Nor- 
mandy Iwach,  but  the  stakes  are  the  same: 
To  secure  for  the  world  the  four  freedoms. 
The  task  of  mobilizing  the  democratic  force*, 
however,  is  more  difficult  today  because  we 
do  not  see  the  cold  war;  we  only  feel  it  and 
fear  it.  This  is  the  time  for  courage  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  for  Just  as  surely  as  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt  the  United  States 
won  the  shooting  war.  so  too  under  the 
courageous  captain  of  artUlery  will  the 
United  States  win  the  cold  war. 

There  are  some  who  today  criticize  our 
foreign  policy  in  China  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  were  some  who  critlciaed 
our  poUcy  in  World  War  II  with  respect  to 
the  Philippines.  We  had  our  Corregldor  and 
Bata&n  in  those  days,  but  they  were  followed 
by  the  days  of  Leyte  and  Iwo  Jima.  We  wUl 
have  our  reverses  today  in  the  Par  East,  but 
ultimately  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
the  same  success  that  crowned  our  efforts 
during  the  shooting  war  in  the  Par  East. 

The  recent  trip  of  President  Truman 
throughout  the  West  has  given  to  the  people 
a  new  courage  to  meet  the  issues  abroad 
while  we  vigorously  tackle  our  own  domestic 
problems.  In  connection  with  these  do- 
mestic problems  the  Democratic  admlnistra- 
tion  has  had  marked  success. 

Anchored  to  our  foreign  economic  policy 
and  yet  of  vital  importance  to  otir  prosperity 
at  home  Is  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
which    was    subjected    to    such    crippling 
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amendmenti  by  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Conprew  and  which  was  one  of  President 
Truman  •  key  potnt«  (or  the  development  ot 
world  trade  and  wr-.rld  peace  Within  60  days 
alter  the  Eighty-first  Congress  convened,  the 
nniHf  of  Representatives  had  pass«>d  a  bi.l  to 
ivmoTe  those  crlpwUng  amendments  and  re- 
Ttved  and  restored  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
jnT.m  to  Its  former  might  and  vigor  The 
reciprocal  trade  profjram  Is  more  than  an 
ideal  to  the  people  of  the  great  S.ate  of  New 
Tort— when  the  greatest  port  In  the  world 
Is  busy,  when  its  shipping  Is  at  Its  greatest. 
U  means  that  the  factories  m  our  cl:y  and  In 
up-State  New  York  are  humming  with  In- 
dustry and  that  our  working  people  bav« 
employment 

Tto  show  the  prosperity  that  the  country 
to  enjoying  under  the  present  Democratic 
•dmlnlstratlon.  one  reed  only  point  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  80.000.000  people  employed 
In  this  country— the  highest  number  in  our 
history.  We  are  annually  assimlJatlng  some 
fiOO.OOO  to  600.000  new  entrants  Into  the 
tabor  market  and  these  are  being  ab.sorbed 
without  reducing  the  standard  cf  wages 

The  1948  Democratic  platform  pledged  an 
Increase  In  the  minimum-wage  law  from  40 
cents  to  at   least   75  cents  an   hour.     I   am 
proud   to  say   a   75-cent    minimum   wage    Is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.     To  the  people  of 
New   York   State    this    means    not   only    the 
complete  abolition  of  sweat-shop  labor  con- 
ditions, but  it  means  that  other  sections  of 
the  country  will  not  be  able  to  profit  through 
substandard   wage   scales  by   attracting   un- 
-  scrupulous    employers.      Through     the    en- 
couragement given  by  the  Democratic  adm;n- 
IsUation    collective  b&rgalnmg  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  the  workers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  these  benefits,  obtained  under 
collective  bargalntne.  would  have  been  lost  if 
Industry  were  tempted  to  flee  New  York  to 
other  areas  where  the  wage  level  was  lower. 
The    minimum-wage    law    enacted    by    the 
Eighty-first    Congress    has    prevented    that 
flight  of  industry  by  Insisting  that  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  In  the  United  States  should  be 
ftt  a  minimum  of  75  cents  an  hotir.    This  la 
Democratic  progress  under  President  Truman. 
Our    Democratic    administration    has    not 
only    provided    Job    opportunities    for    the 
people  of  our  country  but  it  haa  taken  for- 
ward steps  also  to  see  that  they  have  ade- 
quate homes  at  reasonable  rentals.     To  en- 
sure to  our  people  the  full  fruits  of  freedom 
and    democratic    progress,    the    Democratic 
Eighty-first    Congress    has    authorized    the 
nxxt  comprehensive  urban  and  rural  hous- 
ing program  in  the  Nation's  history.     I  am 
sure    you   will    recall    the   frantic   efforts   of 
the  Republican  leaders  at  their  Philadelphia 
convention  in  1SM8  to  get  the  Eightieth  Con- 
grcas  to  pass  a  bill  for  low-cost  public  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance  before  the  adjourn- 
ment oX  Congress.    They  wanted  to  show  the 
voters     that     Republicans     could — at     the 
eleventh   hour — do  something  constructive. 
But  the  real-esute  lobby  was  successful  in 
blocking    any    scUon    by    the    Republican 
Klgbtleth   Congress.      In   contrast,   we   now 
have  on  the  books — thanks  to  a  Democratlo 
Bghty-first  Congress — a  program  calling  for 
construction   of    nearly    a   million   low-cost 
dwelling  imlts  over  the  next  6  years,  with 
loans  and  granu  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  rid  our  metropolitan  center* 
of  slums. 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  piece 
of  domestic  legislation,  which  will  be  en- 
acted during  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
mtatstratlon.  Is  the  new  social  security  bill. 
Here  we  have  In  sharpest  contrast  the  record 
of  tb»  BepuMtcan  Eightieth  Congress  which 
•cttially  ttimed  back  the  clock  on  social 
Mcurity,  and  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Bghty-flrst  Congreas  which  is  extending  the 
•odal  eectirlty  program.  Many  people  stlU 
may  not  know  that  deepite  repeated  Repuh- 
llean  campaign  promises  and  platform 
-'-^ to  Improve  social  security,  the  only 


social  security  blUs  pa-ssed  by  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  removed  nearly  1,000,000 
workers  and  their  fanUlles  from  the  social 
securltT  rolls. 

Tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  spent  nearly  6 
months  during  the  last  session  in  careful 
study  of  social-security  revision.  This  bill. 
H  R.  6000.  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  would  double  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  t)cneflts.  provide  a 
program  of  permanent  and  total  disability 
Insurance,  and  Increase  the  Federal  pranu 
In  aid  to  States,  for  aid  to  the  needy,  the 
old  folks,  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. For  the  first  time— and  this  In  par- 
ticularly Important  to  many  recldonts  of 
our  own  Bronx  County— the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can citizens  such  as  you  and  I.  would  be 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits.  Every 
one  is  interested  in  social  security  and  from 
the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress  the 
people  are  getting  performance — not  prom- 
ises. 

It  Is  this  selfsame  social-security  prograni. 
Initiated  during  the  term  of  office  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  advanced  during  the 
term  of  office  of  President  Truman  that  Is 
presently  providing  the  Impetus  for  the 
establishment  of  pen&lon  plans  In  private 
Industry  And  for  these  pension  plans,  the 
people  who  are  now  engaged  in  private  In- 
dustry shoUid  thank  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

You  have  heard  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  progressive  leadership  of  our  party,  glee- 
fully State  that  the  Congress  Is  not  cooperat- 
ing with  the  President  In  the  difficult  task 
of  legislation  under  our  democratic  process, 
wnere  conflicting  views  must  be  brought  Into 
harmony,  where  the  tugs  and  pu!ls  of  vary- 
ing Interests  must  be  harnessed  toward  the 
one  du-ectlon.  It  Is  natural  that  there  should 
be  temporary  set-backs  In  some  Instances. 
When,  therefore,  those  who  by  every  tradi- 
tion of  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should, 
by  their  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  by  their  votes  on  the  roll  call,  unani- 
mously support  equal  opportunity  In  our 
American  way  of  life,  regardless  of  color  or 
creed — when  those  people  point  with  delight 
to  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass  an 
FEPC  bill,  then  I  say.  "When  the  whale 
founders,  the  sardines  exult  with  glee." 

We  Democrats  from  New  York  have  no 
apologies  to  make.  We  have  fought  the  good 
fight;  we  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  President  In  his  program  for  civil 
rights  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  final  objective  Is  gained.  With  such  men 
as  Senator  Kexbext  H.  Lehman  and  the  re- 
placement of  a  few  Republicans  by  northern 
Democrats  we  cannot  fail. 

May  I  at  this  point  ttirn  to  one  feature  of 
yotir  State  administration  which  to  my  mind 
merits  the  condemnation  of  every  right- 
thinking  decent  citizen.  The  pittances  that 
were  paid  as  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
to  the  needy  aged  were  wholly  unrealistic 
during  the  period  of  high  living  costs.  The 
Federal  administration  recognized  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  payments,  and  under  H.  R. 
6000,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  th9 
grants  of  money  made  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  public  assistance 
would  t>e  substantially  raised.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
last  October  and  will  probably  be  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  next  week.  Under 
the  bUl  the  Federal  grant  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  aid  to  the  aged  would  be  Increased 
approximately  $3,000,000  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  would  be  increased  to  $13. 000,- 
000.  I  ask  you  to  remember  those  figures. 
Tour  State  administration  was  well  aware  of 
these  facU.  Your  SUte  administration  was 
also  well  aware  that  any  increase  In  grants  la 
aid  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and  of 
the   dependent   children — and   not   for   the 


benefit  of  the  budget  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     In  view  of  the  anticipated  Increased 
Federal   grants,    your   State    admlnUtration, 
Instead  of  providing  for  Increased  paymenu 
and  better  care  for  the  aged  and  for  depend- 
ent children,  reduced  Its  own  tax  burden  by 
slashing  $6,739  OCO  fri;m  the  State  contribu- 
tion   for    aid    to    dependent    children    and 
$1,C69.000  frcm  the  State  contribution  for  aid 
to    the    aged.     That    Is    an    example    of    the 
financial  wizardry  of  your  State  administra- 
tion that  enables  the  State  of  New  York  to 
have  a  balanced  State  budget  at  the  expense 
of  dependent  children  and  of  the  needy  aged. 
In  concltislon  let  me  say  that  the  Demr- 
cratic  Party  is  the  party  of  progress.     Under 
the   able   leadership   of   such   m^n   as   Srate 
Chairman    Paul    Pltzpatrlcic    and    cur    o'vn 
county  chairman,  Edward  J.  Flynn.  we  shall 
continue  to  be  the  party  of  progress. 


March  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  June  25, 
1950.  the  Bethcsda-Chevy  Chase  Post. 
No.  105,  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  held  a  dedication 
ceremony  at  its  clubhouse  grounds,  Mont- 
rose, Md.,  and  marked  the  dedication  of 
a  monument  upon  which  it  erected  a 
bronze  plaque,  bearing  a  poem  entitled 
"March  of  Freedom,"  composed  by 
James  Patrick  McGovern,  a  long-time 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar, 
and  a  captain  in  American  forces  in 
World  War  I.  Upon  this  occasion  for- 
mer Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst 
delivered  the  following  address: 

Mr  Commander,  officers  and  members,  you 
have  honored  me  much  by  inviting  me  to 
participate  In  these  exercises. 

The  space  of  52  years  Is  only  a  second — a 
tick  of  the  mighty  clock  of  time  but  It  U 
quite  an  appreciable  space  In  the  life  of  a 
man.  For  more  than  62  years  I  have  known 
and  admired  Capt.  James  Patrick  McGovern: 
patriot,  poet,  soldier,  scholar,  lawyer.  About 
3  years  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  came  to  Arizona  where  I  first 
met  him. 

At  that  time  he  was  In  poor  health,  was 
about  18  years  of  age  but  was  already  an 
expert  typist  and  shorthand  writer  and  a 
most  promising  student  of  the  law.  Arizona 
soothed  the  throbbing  nerves  cf  pain,  and 
painted  roses  upon  the  Invalid's  pale  cheeks. 
He  soon  established  In  Arizona  a  reputation 
for  courage  and  the  ability  to  write  and  speak 
forcefully,  and  then  he  practiced  law  for 
many  years  with  noted  success  in  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  prominent  cities. 

He  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  In  World 
War  I.  and  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
he  Immediately  made  application  for  znUl- 
tary  service  In  our  Armed  forces  but — alas — 
was  Informed  that  age  limit  denied  him  that 
privilege.  It  was  then  that  the  poetic  genius 
of  Captain  McGovern  shone  forth  and.  If  ever 
the  divine  afBatus  of  poesy  inspired  any  man 
oX  our  generation  Captain  McGovern  is  that 
man.  When  many  of  our  peoples  and  the 
peoples  of  our  gallant  allies  were  worn  from 
heaped-up  weariness,  his  poems  rang  out  like 
some  prophet  of  olden  times  cheering  for- 
ward the  fainting  legions. 

His  poetry  Is  evpressed  In  words  of  beauty, 
grace,  uiid  felicity  of  expression  and  carry 
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with  them  a  sound  philosophy  of  human 
freedom,  upon  which  every  race  of  men  and 
the  statesmen  of  every  nation  may  depend 
with  confidence  and  trust. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  identify  a  man 
(tf  letters  who  has  more  truly  enriched  the 
literary  annals  of  our  day  than  has  Captain 
McGovern  by  his  shining  and  splendid  poetry. 
It  Is  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  plaque 
is  dedicated  and  that  these  tokens  and  sym- 
bols of  our  appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  crystal -clear  character  should  thus  be 
made  manifest  while  he  is  vitally  among  us 
and  may  partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
honors  offered  to  him  by  this  dedication. 
That  sonnet,  written  in  1945.  reads  as  follows : 

"MAicH  or  razEDOM 
"Our  vnlor  now  makes  live  each  yesterday 
Of  bitter  struggle  wreathed  with  heroes' 
deeds. 
Since  first  our  fathers  blazed  their  dauntless 
way 
Through   virgin   tracts   and  sowed   their 
hearths'  new  seeds. 

"Our  homes  then  grew  In  beauty,  love,  and 
peace 
Within  the  fortress  of  our  frtiitful  land. 
Which  promised  that  otir  state  would  never 
cea.se 
As  long  as  Justice  ruled  the  heart  and 
hand. 

"But  freedom  Is  an  ever  restless  sea; 

It  must  be  always  wooed  and  won  again. 
To  change  Is  life,  to  strive  is  destiny; 

The  rust  was  never  deep  for  sword  and 
pen. 
Our  future  thus  must  give  our  past  its  due 
Of  victory  again,  of  peace  more  true." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  strength  of  his  poetry  is  that  he  never 
took  counsel  of  fear  but  took  counsel  of 
courage. 

Historians  of  the  future  will  refer  to  this 
midcentury  period  as  the  era  of  fear.  To 
some  persons  It  seems  to  be  an  era  of  dying 
traditions,  blighted  hopes,  and  shattered  am- 
bitions. Certainly  it  is  an  era  of  fanatical 
Ideologies  an~d  prostrating  fear,  and  fear  is 
the  most  destructive  of  the  human  emotions. 
It  Is  even  more  destructive  than  hate  and 
Jealotisy.  Men  of  medical  science  are  of  the 
opinion  that  fear  may  cause  serious  mental 
and  physical  Illness. 

There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  America  to 
fall  into  the  apathy  of  fear  and  dull  despair. 
Poignant  fear  and  doubt  as  to  man's  sur- 
vival descended  upon  mankind  at  vau-ious 
periods  of  mankind's  occupancy  of  thla 
planet  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  the  human  film. 

Fear  and  doubt  as  to  man's  survival  came 
to  mankind  at  regular  Intervals,  not  only  in 
modern  but  in  medieval  and  In  antique 
times.  From  the  dawn  of  history  every  in- 
vention has  been  susceptible  of  two  uses — 
good  and  bad — but  mankind  happUy  pos- 
sesses the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  the 
moral  governance  which  enable  him  to  di- 
rect to  what  use — good  or  bad — an  invention 
shall  be  put. 

Opulent  with  Irony  as  are  all  human 
aflalrs.  no  irony  is  sharper  than  the  fact 
that  our  own  inventive  genius  has  brought 
forth  explosive  forces  and  weapons  of  war, 
which,  when  imitated  by  unsocial  nations, 
are  terribly  dangerous  to  the  nation  mak- 
ing the  discovery. 

I  take  no  stock  In  the  gloomy  Jeremiada 
so  constantly  chanted  that  the  human  race 
will  destrpy  itself.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  human  beings  are 
but  the  helpless  zanies  of  witless  fate  and 
thotightless  chance  which  will  overthrow  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  valor  of  the  brave, 
and  the  trophies  of  the  truth.  I  reject  rach 
doctrine  and  assert  that  mankind  is  en- 
dowed with  reason,  conscience,  and  an  am- 
ple power  of  self-direction.  The  mldwlvea 
of  nuclear  science  and  nuclear  physics  have 


recently  delivered  some  lusty  infants:  atom 
bomb  and  hydrogen  bomb  and  these  Infanta 
could  conceivably  bec<Hne  troublesonM 
creatures  since,  by  them,  man  presumes  to 
take  into  his  own  hand  the  fire  and  force  of 
Old  Sol  himself.  The  birth  of  these  Infante 
reminds  one  of  the  speech  addressed  by  the 
Duchess  of  York  to  her  unscrupulotis  son. 
King  Richard  the  Third:  "A  grievous  btir- 
then  was  thy  birth  to  me  and  tetchy  and 
wayward  was  thy  infancy."  Fortunately 
these  same  explosive  forces  which  have  late- 
ly brought  such  spectre  of  dreadful  terror 
to  so  many  persons,  will  be  the  self-same 
forces  that  shall  heat  and  Illuminate  man's 
habitation,  transport  him  and  his  commerce 
and  heal  and  ctire  his  physical  Ills  and 
agonies. 

Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  certain:  Pride, 
arrogance,  and  Injtistlce  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  the  individual  man  and  the  Nation  ae 
well.  There  is  in  this  world  a  law  of  com- 
pensation, called  by  some  persons  the  law 
of  natural  justice,  which  soon  or  late  does 
its  perfect  work.  This  law  may  not  be  re- 
pealed— not  even  amended.  Under  the  sure 
workings  of  this  law  the  thief  robs  himself, 
the  tyrant-oppressor  inflicts  upon  himself  a 
deeper  wound  than  that  which  kills  his 
victim  and  with  every  tyrant-oppressor 
there  walks  a  sjrtrlt  with  uplifted  blade — 
the  unerrmg  sword  of  retributive  jtistlce. 
We  Americans  may  And  much  comfort  In 
the  assurance  that  our  opulent  and  power- 
ful country.  whUe  she  has  never  chosen  the 
violet — emblem  of  modesty  and  self-efface- 
ment as  her  national  flower — she  has  never 
stood  in  stiff,  prim  Lucifer  Pride;  she  has 
walked  becomingly  before  the  world,  has 
given  bounteously  to  the  world  and  in  these 
troublous  times,  she  has  been  the  world's 
constant,  sure,  and  faithful  nurse.  Efficient 
In  war,  she  has  been  clement  and  generous 
in  victory. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  the  nations  will, 
after  patient  negotiation,  reach  a  legal  basis 
for  the  solution  of  national  problems,  mean- 
while let  us  remember  that  disarmament  Is 
not  a  one-way  street  and  it  is  impermissible 
for  one  first-rate  world  power  to  disarm 
unless  disarmament  is  general  and  recip- 
rocal. 

A  river  of  wisdom  Is  ever  slowly  but  surely 
carrying  mankind  to  the  great  ocean  of 
beneficent  achievement;  mankind  will  ulti- 
mately conquer  all  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
will  subject  them  to  the  good — not  to  the 
distress  and  destruction  of  his  species. 


ThcTmzBin 


with  a  situation  which  makes  It  impossi- 
ble for  the  Congress,  if  needful  Govern- 
ment activities  are  to  continue,  to  put 
through  a  tax  lull  which  would  reduce 
the  total  take  obtained  by  taxation. 

President  Truman,  who  was  never  con- 
spicuous, so  far  as  we  know,  as  »n  indi- 
vidual who  su:hieved  financial  success  or 
who  engaged  in  any  activities  other  than 
governmental  which  returned  him  a 
livelihood  through  his  own  efforts,  has 
issued  a  decree  that  any  tax  bill  which 
does  not  net  his  administration  spend- 
ing money  approximately  equal  in 
amount  to  that  which  he  is  now  wasting 
will  be  vetoed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  citizen,  for  the 
good  of  the  Republic,  he  forces  us  into 
a  situation  where,  if  the  Government  Is 
to  continue  to  operate  at  all,  in  order  to 
get  a  reduction  in  excise  taxes  we  must 
vote  for  additional  taxes  on  c(vparatk>ns. 
His  argument  is  easily  understandable. 
It  is  that  there  are  more  people  who 
pay  excise  taxes  than  there  are  who  real- 
ize that  they  contribute  to  the  payment 
of  taxes  levied  upon  corporations,  hence, 
it  is  politically  expedient  to  reduce  ex- 
cise taxes  but  increase  corporate  taxes, 
for,  says  the  President— at  least,  by  his 
action — the  poor  dumb  citizen  will  think 
he  is  getting  a  reduction  in  the  tax  he 
pays  on  many  an  article  he  purchases 
over  the  counter  but  will  not  realize  that 
the  taxes  on  corporations  arc.  by  the 
corporations,  passed  on  to  him. 

My  vote  shall  be  cast  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  and.  if  that  fails,  I 
will  then  be  forced  by  the  President's 
action  to  vote,  under  protest,  for  the  bill 
itself. 

It  is  my  hope — yes,  and  it  is  my 
prayer— that  before  it  is  too  late  we  will 
get  for  President  an  American  who  has 
sound  economic  Ideas,  who  beheres  In 
America  first,  and  that  his  first  duty  Is  to 
the  taxpayer  and  the  citizen  of  this 
country,  rather  than  to  a  political  ma- 
chine. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPEESKNT ATTV  ES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House  real- 
ize how  futile  it  is  to  att«npt  to  obtain 
an  over- all  reduction  of  our  taxes. 

Long  after  the  fighting  of  World  War 
n  has  ceased,  while  we  are  in  the  most 
prosperous  years  of  our  existence,  thia 
wasteful  administration,  hoping  to  at- 
tract votes,  is  each  year  spending  more 
than  it  receives— going  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt. 

The  efforts  of  the  Republicans  and 
those  an  the  other  side  who  bdieve  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  Inflation,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  grtevooa  donrcsnon  Is  to 
reduce  needless  spending,  rather  than  to 
increase  taxation,  find  themselves  faced 


ReasMS  Why  AHA  Opposes  Rcorfuisap 
tioBPlan27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAITSAS 

IN  THE  K>U8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iman- 
Imous  consent  approved  by  the  House,  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  a  statement  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  giv- 
ing reasons  why  the  association  is  op- 
posed to  Reorganization  Plan  27,  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

Plan  27  would-^  

1.  Be  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Hoover 
Commlssiim,  which  recommends  an  Inde- 
pendent health  agency. 

3.  Make  dlficutt  or  ImpaeafbLe  the  crea- 
tion at  a  Department  ot  HoUth  at  any  fa- 
tare  time. 

S  Jgaan  ttia  fact  that  beattli.  a  direct 
eoneem  ct  everyone.  Is  enttttod  to  equal 
govemmoital  status  with  labor,  commerce 
and  T«»«"*r  activities  which  directly  eoocern 
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odly  «  portion  of  the  population  yet  have 
•epar»t«  Cabinet  departments. 

4.  Not  promote  economy. 

5.  Creato  a  triple  holdlnij  company,  a  con- 
glomerate Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Security,  moat  or  whose  work  la  not  re- 
lated 

6  Not  be  a  reorganization  of  administra- 
tion, but  a  renaming  of  an  agency  admit- 
tedly faulty  m  set-up 

7.  Open  the  way  for  an  ambitious  secre- 
tary, entriisted  with  great  power,  to  take 
over  control  of  VAs  medical  department 

8.  Make  poaalble  Federal  control  of  medi- 
cal education  through  granting  and  with- 
holding schclarshlps.  etc 

9  Point  Ujward  eventual  Federal  domina- 
tion of  our  voluntary  hospital  system. 

10.  Create  a  master  organization  ready 
and  anxious  to  take  over  administration  of 
a  national  compulsory  health-Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

11  Place  administration  of  the  Nations 
health  activillea  In  the  hands  of  a  politically- 
appointed  secretary  with  no  professional 
quallflcatlons. 

12  Place  the  direct  operation  of  medical 
progrtms  In  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  general 
who  need  not  even  be  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

13.  Not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  promise  to 
improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 


Tk«  Sapreme  Coort  Decision  in  the 
TideUnds  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TEX.*S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  28  'legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoa;  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th?  Record  an  editorial 
having  to  do  with  the  dedsion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  tidelands  case, 
published  in  the  Houston  Pjst  of  June 
22.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrWDAMENTAL   Exaot 

The  fabled  Smoky  Mountain  Justice  of  the 
peace  who  brushed  aside  a  lawyers  citation 
of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  with  the  dictum, 
"The  Supreme  Court  yerred."  may  have  had 
eomethm?  It  has  now  been  established  as 
a  fact  that  the  high  tribunal  can  make  a 
mistake  Attorney  General  Price  Daniel.  In 
his  Tuesday  night  broadcast,  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  Court  bas<?d  Its  recent 
ruling  against  Texas  In  the  Tidelands  case 
on  a  "grievous  error  of  fact  and  history." 

Justice  Douglas,  who  wrote  the  Court's 
opinion,  made  the  aUet?ed  error  in  the  state- 
ment that  Texas  entered  the  Union  under 
an  agreement  placing  her  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  Stales,  nullifying  her  claim 
to  her  tidelands. 

Avumlng  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Daniel's 
Indirect  quotation  frtim  the  opinion.  Justice 
Douglas  has  no  logical  escape  from  admitting 
his  fundamental  error  and  reversing  his  vote 
which  waa  thereby  determined,  making  It  at 
least  4-9  In  fsTOr  of  Texas  ownership,  or 
granting  a  motion  for  rehearing.  The  vao» 
Uon  la  now  being  prepared.  Mr.  Daniel  said. 

Mr.  Douglas  could  have  avoided  the  appar- 
•nt  n>l"tial  blunder  by  allowmg  the  evidence 


to  be  presented  before  writing  an  opinion, 
or  even  by  merely  reading  J.  H.  Smiths  book. 
The  Annexation  of  Texas,  the  completely 
documented  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
In  order  to  satisfy  opponents  of  the  Texas 
annexation  resolution.  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  which  became  section  3  of  the 
measure.  It  gave  the  President  the  choice 
of  two  alternatives:  (1)  He  could  submit  to 
the  Republic  of  Texas  for  acceptance  the 
specific  annexation  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress.  In  which  Texas  retained  Its  public 
lands;  or  (2)  If  the  President  deemed  It 
more  advisable,  he  could  withhold  the  reso- 
lution and  open  negotiations  with  Texas  for 
Its  admission  on  an  equal  footing  with  exist- 
ing  States. 

President  Tyler,  who  signed  the  annexation 
resolution  a  few  days  before  his  term  of  ofHce 
expired,  chose  the  plan  already  enacted, 
which  said  nothing  of  equal  footing.  He 
submitted  this  to  Texas,  and  Texas  adopted 
It.  Thus  he  discarded  the  alternative 
scheme  of  negotiations  and  an  equal-footing 
clause.  James  K  Polk,  succeeding  Tyler  as 
President,  approved  and  carried  out  Tylers 
decision. 

So.  as  Mr.  Daniel  pointed  out.  the  alterna- 
tive plan  was  never  submitted  to  nor  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republic  of  Texas.  But  Jus- 
tice Douglas  apparently  misunderstood  the 
facts  when  writing  his  opinion.  He  made 
his  error  and  laid  the  false  premise  on  which 
the  courts  tidelands  decision  rests,  by  quot- 
ing the  abandonment  alternative  plan  as 
a  controlling  provUion  of  the  annexation 
resolution.  In  support  of  his  reasoning  that 
Texas  could  not  have  entered  on  an  equal 
footing  and  at  the  same  time  retained  her 
tidelands. 

Confronted  with  the  documentary  proof 
of  ihiS  basic  error,  as  he  will  be  confronted 
when  Mr.  Daniel  submits  his  motion  for 
rehearing,  will  the  distinguished  Justice 
Douglas  admit  It  and  reverse  his  position  on 
the  tidelands  question?  And  will  the  august 
Supreme  Court  thereupon  reverse  Itself  and 
hold  that  Texas  owns  her  submerged  lands — 
or  at  least  grant  a  rehearing  or  order  a  trial 
of  the  case  on  Its  merits?  What  do  you 
think? 


Now  the  Clarification  Cat  Is  Out  of  tbe 
Basinj-Point  Bag 


point  as  to  what  constltutea  coUVialon  should 
be  clarified. 

In  other  words,  the  steel  and  cement 
companies  want  a  law  passed  tha*,  will 
require  more  proof  of  collusion  than  the 
fixing  of  identical  prices.  The  fact  is 
there  can  be  no  better  proof  '.han  iden- 
tical pricing  of  collusion. 

The  inference  in  this  statement  is  ir- 
resistible that  what  steel  and  cement 
companies  want  is  a  law  that  will  not 
permit  evidence  of  identical  pricing  to  be 
sufficient  to  prove  collusion. 

The  House  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness is  getting  reports  daily  irom  every 
section  of  the  United  States  on  identical 
prices.  The  committee  has  l)een  doing 
this  for  months.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
exactly  the  same  price  down  to  the  fifth 
decimal  point  to  be  asked  on  competitive 
bids  by  a  dozen  or  more  companies  sit- 
uated from  50  to  1,500  miles  from  the 
place  of  delivery. 

Until  the  Cement  decision.  April  24. 
1948.  on  cement  and  steel,  prices  were 
exactly  the  same.  Since  that  decision 
there  has  been  competitive  bidding.  If 
S.  1008  had  become  a  law  the  cement  and 
steel  companies  would  have  gone  back 
to  identical  pricing  again  and  there 
would  have  been  no  way  on  e^irth  to  have 
proven  that  they  were  in  collusion. 

Considering  the  huge  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  spent  the  next  year  and  sub- 
sequent years  for  cement  on  road  con- 
struction it  would  certainly  be  against 
the  public  interest  to  ha\e  any  law 
passed  that  would  permit  cement  com- 
panies to  fix  prices  and  have  no  compe- 
tition. The  Supreme  Court  cecision  does 
not  need  clarification.  It  is  very  clear 
that  if  competitors  get  together  and  fix 
prices  which  are  identical,  cisclosing  no 
competition  whatsoever,  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  law,  as  such  conduct  in  evidence  of 
collusion.  What  the  steel  and  cement 
companies  want  is  confusion  so  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  not  be  clear 
on  this  point. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TtXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mag- 
azine Steel,  the  mouthpiece  for  the  big 
steel  companies,  has  at  last  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  on  the  basing-point  bill. 

It  was  contended  all  along  during  the 
2-year  fight  against  restoring  Pittsburgh- 
plus  that  the  steel  and  cement  com- 
panies only  wanted  the  law  clarified, 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  conspiring  with  their 
competitors  to  fix  prices.  This  was  not 
coiTect. 

In  the  magazine  Steel,  for  June  26. 
1950.  in  a  discussion  of  the  basing-point 
bill.  S.  1008.  under  the  title  'Confusion 
Continues."  this  statement  appears: 

They  will  remember  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  mere  fact  cement  prices 
were  uniform  on  a  delivered  basis  was  In 
Itaelf    a   sign    of    collusion.      Certainly    tbe 


CommaDist-FightiBf  Is  Serious  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  vik:;inia 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  radio  broadcast  I  made  recently: 

Communism  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  S^tes.  It  Isn't  an  In- 
ternal political  threat,  however— It's  a  se- 
curity threat  The  Communists  could  not 
possibly  lake  ovor  the  Government  now  or  in 
the  foreseeable  futiire,  but  they  can  do  a 
lot  of  damage  through  espionage  and 
sabotage  It  takes  only  one  Communist,  for 
example,  to  blow  up  a  building.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  fight. 

We  should  quit  fighting  the  imaginary 
perils  of  communism  and  concentrate  our 
cfloru  on  the  gilmly  real  per  .Is. 


Some  people  anruse  themselves  by  pre- 
tending the  Communists  have  gained  so 
many  supporters  that  they  are  ready  to  take 
over  Congress  any  year  now.  Others  try  to 
pretend  that  the  Communists  are  in  league 
with  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  are  reaUy  running  things  behind 
the  scenes.  These  people  embark  on  great, 
splendidly  and  spectacularly  staged  crusades 
against  the  Imaginary  foe.  Insisting  on  mak- 
ing public  the  methods  and  progress  of  our 
efforts  to  combat  Communist  espionage.  In 
order  to  appear  patriotic  they  Insist  on  de- 
tailed reports  and  Investigations  on  the 
loyalty  of  every  GoTernment  employee, 
whether  he  has  access  to  confidential  ma- 
terial or  not.  and  thus  make  It  impossible  to 
concentrate  our  security  efforts  In  the  areas 
where  Communist  spies  can  do  great  barm  to 
our  Nation. 

While  these  howling  red-hunters  are  lead- 
ing the  chase  down  the  wrong  avenues,  the 
Communist  spies  work  on — quietly,  secretly, 
hoping  the  sensationalists  will  throw  the 
hunters  ofl  the  track  and  force  Into  the  open 
Information  that  will  aid  them  In  their  work. 

And  I  ask;  Is  that  true  patriotism?  Is 
that  true  wisdom? 

Our  struggle  against  communism — foreign 
and  domestic — Is  too  vital,  too  grim,  to  al- 
low any  foolishness.  We  must  keep  ovir 
heads,  and  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
our  objective — not  publicity,  but  security. 
Then  we  must  use  the  best  methods  at  our 
disposal  to  reach  our  objective — the  removal 
of  all  disloyal  Americans  from  positions 
where  they  can  undermine  the  strength  of 
our  Nation. 

That  objective  should  be  above  any  per- 
gonal or  political  motives  It  can  best  be 
achieved  by  a  trained  organization  like  the 
FBI. 


Legislation  Can  Restore  Great  Lakes 
Sbippinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NrW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  19S0 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  here- 
nrith  include  an  article  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  of 
Minnesota,  entitled  "Legislation  Can  Re- 
store Great  Lakes  Shipping,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1950  issue  of  State 
D.  F.  L.  News,  the  oflBcial  publication  of 
the  Democratic  Farm-Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota : 
Yotra  CoNGRESSMAif  RiPORTS  Legislation  Caw 

RxsToaz  GacAT  Lakks  Shippikc 

(By  JoHif  A.  Blatnik.  Memt)er  of  Congress, 

Eighth  District  Representative) 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the 
key  to  the  future  economic  prosperity  of 
Minnesota,  and  especially  northern  ICinne- 
sota.  lies  in  the  development  of  those  natural 
resources  that  are  found  In  such  abtindance 
in  the  area,  and  the  restoration  of  activities 
basic  to  the  region.  Federal  pump-priming 
projects  cffer  only  a  temporary  solution  to 
tbe  problems  of  unemployment  and  busi- 
ness stagnation,  and  Intelligent  long-term 
and  full  resource  development  alone  will  pro- 
vide permanent  prosperity. 

Minnesota  is  rich  in  nattiral  resourcea 
which  await  deTelopment.  On  the  Iron 
Range  are  found  enormous  deposits  of  taco- 
nlte.  which  will  In  the  words  of  tbe  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  "supply  Americas 


steel  needs  tor  a  thousand  years  If  its  utiliza- 
tion can  be  made  commercially  feasible." 
Over  half  of  the  peat  reaerres  In  the  United 
States  are  found  in  Minnesota.  A  program 
of  reforestation  would  make  productive  again 
our  vast  acres  of  cut-over  and  burned-OTer 
timberlands.  Such  a  program  of  resource- 
use  would  result  in  new  industries,  more 
}ob6  and  bigger  payrolls,  more  commerce  and 
trade  and  a  greater  consumer  market  for  the 
products  of  farm  and  factory. 

TXANSKJKT.^TION  IMPOSTANT 

Such  a  program  also  involves  the  question 
of  new  transportation  facilities,  and  with 
this  in  mind.  I  recently  Introduced  leglslatlcu 
(H.  R.  7505)  to  restore  package  freight  and 
passenger  service  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Co- 
operating with  me  are  more  than  30  of  my 
colleagues  in  tbe  House,  and  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Minnesota's  Hctest  Humphxzt  and  several 
of  his  colleagues. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  legislation  to  re. 
store  Great  Lakes  package  freight  and  pas- 
senger shipping? 

In  th^  first  place,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  promote  commerce  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  eastern  States.  Pack- 
age freight  service  (the  carriage  by  water  of 
all  kinds  of  cargo  In  carload  or  less  than  car- 
load lots)  was  a  vital  link  in  the  Northwest- 
Great  Lakes-east  coast  transportation  sys- 
tem prior  to  'World  War  II.  Dairy  products, 
flour,  canned  goods,  packinghouse  products 
and  many  others  flowed  eastward,  while 
mantifactured  goods  of  all  kinds  were  car- 
ried westward  and  north  to  vast  consumer 
areas.  The  Duluth  Harbor  alone  handled 
730,0C0  tons  of  this  type  ol  cargo  back  la 
1941. 

SHIPPING  WAS  WAK  CASUALTT 

World  War  11  destroyed  thU  beneficial 
package  freight  service  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
tbe  24  vessels  used  for  this  purpoee  were 
requisitioned  for  war  service  back  in  1942. 
Replacements  have  not  been  forthcoming, 
and  this  legislation  is  designed  to  remedy 
thU. 

Package  freight  communication  resulted  in 
enormous  savings  to  both  businessmen  and 
consumers.  In  the  prewar  period,  butter, 
eggs,  and  dressed  poultry  from  Minnesota 
were  moved  to  New  York  at  a  savings  In 
transportation  costs  of  22  cents  per  hundred- 
weight— average  savings  on  all  types  of  cargo 
amounted  to  about  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. These  savings  were  of  course  trans- 
lated Into  lower  prices  for  Minnesota  con- 
sumers as  well  as  lower  cosu  to  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

PASSENCEH    SERVICZ    NKEDO 

Finally.  Great  Lakes  shipping  has  its  recre- 
ational angles,  too.  The  proposed  legislation, 
which  would  provide  for  the  use  of  ships  now 
declared  surplus  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  calls  for  a  combination 
package-freight  and  passenger  service  on  the 
Lakes.  Perhaps  several  of  the  vessels  would 
be  used  strictly  for  tourists. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Lakes  are  the  com- 
mon mans  vacation  grounds.  The  average 
worker  or  businessman  cannot  afford  ocean 
voyages  to  Bermuda.  Habana,  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nor  can  he  run  over  to  Europe  each 
summer.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tourist  coimtry 
in  the  world,  and  a  few  days'  crxiise  can  be  a 
very  pleasant  vacation.  A  few  vessels  from 
our  surplus  fleet  would  tend  to  encourag* 
and  revive  this  recreational  service. 

Thus  there  is  no  question  but  that  pas- 
senger and  freight  senrlce  on  the  Great  Lakes 
should  be  restored  ss  soon  as  possihle.  Paa- 
sage  of  my  bill  will  help  to  develop  Minne- 
sota commerce  and  trade,  bring  lowo-  prices 
to  our  citizens  and  Increase  recreational  op- 
portunities. Such  legislation  will  benefit  an 
classes  of  society,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  this  session. 


Undeclared  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVK3 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, history  will  record  that  President 
Truman  b]rpassed  the  Congress  yester- 
day when  he  declared  war  against  North 
Korea.  Now  for  a  third  time  in  less  than 
35  years  a  Democratic  administration  is 
about  to  take  this  country  into  another 
world  war. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  Includ- 
ing an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  today: 
VnotcUkMXO  Was 

Mr.  Truman's  statement  on  Korea  is  aa 
Illegal  declaration  of  war. 

Nothing  that  the  council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  or  may  do  by  way  of  pro-  - 
nouncing  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the 
Russian  puppets  an  act  of  a^^gresslon  can  war- 
rant either  the  United  Nations  or  the  Presi- 
dent in  throwing  American  armed  forces 
Into  the  struggle. 

Only  Congress  may  do  that. 

It  is  beside  the  psolnt  to  say  that  Congress 
may  or  will  back  Mr.  Truman.  The  fact  la 
that  Congress  has  not  been  consulted. 

So  much  for  the  legalities.  How  about  th« 
wisdom  of  the  course  charted  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man, his  New  Dealers,  and  his  bipartisan 
Republicans? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  saying  that  the 
essence  of  the  Truman  poUcy  is  to  give  Rus- 
sia free  hand  In  choosing  when  war  wUl 
come  and  where,  have  nothing  to  retract. 
The  policy  of  defending  against  every  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  anywhere  could 
have  no  other  consequence. 

Now  the  aggression  has  come  in  Korea 
which  General  MacArthur  thought  so  Inde- 
fensible that  he  counseled  withdrawing  tnw 
troops  from  the  peninsula  to  avoid  an  im- 
possible military  situation.  The  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  it  is  In  this  unfavorable 
theater  that  the  war  has  been  launched. 

TSUMAir'S  PaOBLXM 

Mr.  Truman  Is  himself  fearful  of  the  out- 
come. He  has  ordered  the  Navy  to  defend 
Formosa  and  the  Philippines  which  is  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  nation  controlling 
the  sea,  but  as  to  Korea  he  employs  weaaai 
words. 

"I  have  ordered  United  States  air  and  sea 
forces  to  give  the  Korean  Government  troops 
cover  and  support."  his  declaration  reads. 
He  hopes  that  this  wUl  be  enough  to  turn 
the  scale  but  he  obviously  isn't  sure  of  It. 

What  does  he  Intend  to  do  if  the  air  cover 
and  support  prove  Inadequate?  Be  doesnt 
say.  U  any  of  our  airmen  Is  klUed  In  tbcss 
operations,  will  he  send  ttia  Infantry  to 
avenge  them? 

If  not.  why  risk  the  airmen's  lives  In  a 
venture  that  may  result  in  humiliation?  If 
he  Intends  to  accept  the  Russian  cbaUengs 
to  war  m  Korea,  why  doesn't  he  turn  to 
Congress  at  once  for  a  daclaxatiaii? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  not  ob- 
scure. Mr.  "nnmian's  political  fortunes  ars 
In  a  bad  way.  He  can  use  a  war.  just  ss  Mr. 
Roosevelt  needed  one  in  tbe  midst  of  th* 
Hoosevelt  depression  oi.  the  late  thirtlea. 

Mr.  BoQsevelt  baped  that  the  Oermana 
would  start  the  shooting  against  our  con- 
voy vessels  in  the  Atlantic  hut  was  dlssp- 
potnted  and  finally  had  to  squeeoe  the  Japa- 
nese into  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.    Mr. 
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Trum*ns  problem  l«  simpler.  He  can  expect 
American  airmen  to  te  loat  over  K:>rea  and 
he  can  count  upon  AmeMcan  Indignatton  lo 
do  the  reat. 

CONCirSS  XS  OVLT  HOP« 

There  Is  no  naill  tc  the  lolly  of  the  Truman 
diplomacy  It  is  worth  recalUng  that  the 
aame  Truman  who  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
•upport  the  Chinese  Nationallaia  In  China  la 
now  riaklns;  everr  .\merl'-an  young  mans  life 
lo  support  the  Korean  Xationalisu  In  Korea 
and.  to  cap  the  absurdity,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist remnant  In  Formota. 

The  same  Truman  »ho  took  the  advice  ot 
bU  man.  Lattimore.  to  abandon  the  Korean 
Republic  to  its  fate  has  now  c-ommitted  his 
•dministrauon  to  the  defense  of  the  Korean 
Republic  m  all  its  weakness 

The  iniuatlve  today  lies  wuh  Russia  we 
kbaU  have  a  full-scale  war  If  Russia  wants  it. 
If  It  comes,  w-.th  or  with<;ui  atom  bombs.  it» 
coat  will  be  stupendous 

Eren  U  *e  win  it.  we  can  expect  to  ce  sunk 
In  debt  and  socialism  as  a  consequence,  and 
w*  shall  have  to  derote  billions  of  Collars  and 
all  the  years  cf  our  Uvea  to  attempting  to  rule 
what  we  have  conquered  The  appalling 
record  of  the  occupation  of  Ger:nany  provides 
a  clew  to  the  pro6pec:s  cf  a  rood  peace  after 
another  war.  even  if  It  Is  a  .-Ictorious  one. 

The  only  hope  for  the  country  today  rests 
with  Congress  It  Is  vpstly  disquieting  to 
note  that  there  seems  Xj  be  little  more  fore- 
Uiought  there  than  lu  the  executive  otBces. 


H«w  Tmrif  CottiM  Affects  tke  Paisak 
Arta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  UNFIELD 

or   MW    JXKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2«.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«cotD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Passaic  (N  J.»  Herald-News  of 
June  23,  1950; 

How  Taairr  CtrrriMC  Amen  th« 
Fas&aic  Aac* 

^nen  the  McKlnley  TarlfT  Act  was  pawed 
during  the  Presidency  of  Be-njamln  Harrison. 
In  18B9.  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
Congreaa  to  encourage  domestic  Industry  and 
protect  American  wsge  standards  by  Impos- 
ing high  customs  dutle*  on  foreign  good* 
produced  by  poorly  paid  labor. 

In  that  year  manufacturers  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  tn  Germany  decided  to  crawl 
under  the  McKinley  tariff  wall,  alnce  they 
CJuldn't  climb  over  It  Three  spinning, 
wearing,  and  dyeing  flrma  in  Lelprlg  pooled 
their  reaourcea  and  sent  Owrar  Dressier  to 
America  He  had  InsuuctKma  to  pick  a  site 
for  a  great  mill,  to  be  operated  as  an  Ameri- 
can company,  v  ith  American  labor,  financed 
by  German  capital. 

Mr.  Drcsaler  choae  Pasaalc  because  W  lU 
good  rlrer  water,  so  suitable  for  textile  man- 
ufacturlng.  Us  proximity  to  New  York,  and 
lu  adequate  labor  supply  That*  how  Bot- 
any Worsted  MllU  happened  to  locate  in 
PaaMitc. 

Botany  was  the  forerunner  of  othera. 
CbrUtlan  Bahnaen  and  hu  aaaoclatea  set  up 
the  Ocra  mils  In  Pasaalc.  named  for  the 
German  city  whence  the  founders  came,  and 
Hew   Jeraey   Worsted   Spinning   in   Garfield. 


Julius  Forstmann  built  next  to  Botany  the 
mills  which  bear  his  name,  bringing  with 
him  the  skills  and  the  tradition  of  fine 
workmanship  that  came  from  many  gen- 
erations of  Fcrstmanns  In  Werden. 

There  has  been  ether  wool  and  shoddy 
mills  m  Passaic  and  Garfield,  all  small,  and 
all  but  one  cf  which  shut  down  during  the 
low-tariff  era.  Samuel  Hlrd  reorganized  the 
run-down  Robertsford  Mill  In  Car*ield  and— 
aided  by  tariff  protection— created  the  area  s 
fourth  large  manufactory,  which  his  sons 
and  g.and«ons  manage  today 

Hearings  being  hold  In  Washington  thla 
month  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  reveal  a  new  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued proeperity  of  Passaics  woolen  In- 
dustry It  Is  a  threat  to  the  steady  employ- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  who  work  In 
the«e  mllU 

Ray  Tucker's  recent  article  told  how  tne 
thriving  city  cf  Gloversvllle.  N.  Y  .  U  being 
hard  hit  by  unemployment,  caused  by  the 
import  of  cheaply-made  European  gloves. 
The  lowering  of  the  tariff  and  the  devaliia- 
tlon  of  foreign  currencies  put  approximately 
6  000  of  the  clty-s  labor  force  of  13.260  out  of 
work.  Family  savings  are  being  exhauned, 
taxes  arent  being  paid,  homes  are  being  fore- 
c'.osed. 

What  is  hapoenlng  In  Gloversvllle  has  hap- 
pened in  Waltham.  Mass  .  where  Swiss  watch 
imports  closed  down  the  towns  b'.g  Industry. 
What  happened  In  Oloversvllle  and  Wal- 
tham can  happen  here  It  can  happen  any- 
where m  America  where  fair  wages  are  being 
paid  to  produce  goods  that  can  be  turned 
out  In  England  or  on  the  Continent  at  one- 
Cfth  to  one-third  of  our  labor  costs. 

Since  1947  there  has  been  a  decrease  ot 
67  percent  In  the  yardage  of  mens  wear  fab- 
rics produced  bv  one  mill  In  this  area  That 
loss  represents  the  labor  of  635  men.  working 
40  hours  a  week  for  1  year. 

What  does  organized  labor  think  of  the 
Impact  of  tariff  cuts  on  American  Industry? 
Emll  Rleve.  president  of  the  Textile  Workers* 
Union  of  America,  was  asked  the  question, 
•Are  imports  bothering  you  much?  ".  when 
the  head  of  the  union  to  which  Paasalc  tex- 
tile workers  belong  waa  a  wilnesa  before  the 
Senates  Finance  Committee  on  February  27. 
•  They  are  beginning  to.  Yes,  very  much." 
was  Mr.  Rleve's  answer. 

His  union,  the  TWUA-CIO.  has  protested 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, which  Is  cjnductlng  the  Washington 
tariff  hearings,  that  "the  American  textile 
Industry  and  Its  workers  must  l>e  protected 
from  unfair  competition  by  countries  which 
have  deliberately  depressed  their  labor  stand- 
ards in  order  to  undersell  American  goods." 
By  Importing  fabrics.  America  experts  Jobs. 
Yet  the  top-level  advisers  of  the  Truman 
administration.  Including  Paul  Hoffman.  ECA 
Administrator,  seem  to  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry  Is  "expendable"  and 
that  American  v.-orkmen.  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by  tariff-cutting,  can  and  must  find  work  in 
"more  efficient"  enterprises. 

Lewis  Hlrd,  testifying  before  the  Washing- 
ton committee  as  executive  committee  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  asserted  that  the  wool  textile 
Industry  In  the  United  States  is  as  efficient 
as  any  In  the  world.  "Our  Inefficiency'  con- 
sists," said  Mr.  Hlrd.  "in  the  fact  that  we  pay 
lalr  wages." 

While  the  United  SUtes  Is  spending  bil- 
lions of  American  tax  dollars  to  rehabilitate 
European  Industry,  the  Presidents  advisers 
say  It  may  be  necessary  for  American  work- 
men, who  help  pay  these  taxss.  to  hunt  for 
other  Jobs  so  that  the  work  now  done  by 
these  Americans  can  be  done  by  Europeans. 
Does  this  make  sense?  Yet  that  Is  what  oitr 
Bute  Department  and  Mr.  Trumans  "•*- 
perU"  propose. 


RECORD 

SilYer  and  Ae  ReTiral  of  Worli  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  ID.^HO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  CF  REFRESErrrATr-'ES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  recently  came  to  my  desk  a  very 
enlightening  article  on  silver  and  the  in- 
fluence of  silver  money  on  the  revival  of 
world  trade,  written  by  Mr.  Archibald  N. 
Jordan,  of  New  York  City,  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  information  and  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues: 

StLvta  .*N  Am  to  Revival  or  Woau)  TaAD« 
(By  Archibald  N.  Jordan) 
The  shortage  of  the  supplies  of  silver  and 
gold  today  in  circulation  has  forced  the 
vorld  to  resort  to  conducting  trade  with 
many  foreign  nations  by  barter  instead  of  by 
pavment  In  sliver  or  gold. 

"The  present  hoarding  of  gold  and  sliver  re- 
sulting from  governments  throughout  the 
world  forbidding  the  private  ownership  of 
gold  and  silver  and  their  free  use  by  the  pei>- 
ple  has  caused  a  decrease  In  world  trade  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  currencies  of  many 
nations. 

Governments  are  the  greatest  hoarders  of 
these  precious  metals  today.  It  Is  done 
chiefly  through  government-owned  central 
banks.  This  U  true  In  any  hoarding  move- 
ment as  bankers,  public  or  private,  are  the 
first  to  sense  a  scarcity  that  will  come  by  a 
general  demand  for  currency,  paper,  or  coins, 
for  fear  of  a  shortage  among  the  people  for 
lack  of  the  means  of  legal  tender  payments, 
and  these  bankers  are  the  first  to  prepare 
to  guard  against  the  necessity  of  currency 
which  will  be  caused  by  this  shortage  In 
supplies  to  fill  the  demands  ol  carrying  on 
comnwrce  and  Industry. 

Gold  and  silver  coins,  or  bullion,  tn  the 
East  are  treated  as  merchandise  and  valued 
according  to  their  weight  and  purity,  not 
according  to  the  legal  tender  value  of  the 
coins  placed  upon  the  coins  by  the  govern- 
ment that  mints  the  coins. 

The  situation  of  weatern  nations  being 
forced  to  conduct  their  trading  with  India 
and  other  eastern  nations  by  barter  Is  not 
a  new  situation.  It  existed  during  the  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  A.  D.  1545.  when 
the  Italian  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
were  forced  to  conduct  their  trade  with  the 
east  through  Egyptian  merchants  on  the 
barter  system  because  the  supplies  of  sliver 
from  the  European  mines  were  too  small  to 
provide  Europe  with  sufficient  means  to  make 
payment  in  silver. 

The  discovery  of  the  Potosl  silver  mines  in 
Peru  In  1545  A.  D.  and  of  the  Sacotecas  silver 
mines  In  Mexico  shortly  after  soon  furnished 
the  European  nations,  through  Spain,  with 
the  needed  Increase  in  sliver  supplies  to  carry 
on  the  trade  with  India  and  the  East  gen- 
erally by  payment  instead  of  by  barter.  The 
newly  mined  silver  from  the  Americas  re- 
moved the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that 
trade  by  barter  and  soon  the  world  trade 
generally  revived  as  the  result  of  the  In- 
crease hi  the  supplies  of  silver  coming  from 
the  west. 

Today,  because  of  the  greatly  Intensified 
fear  of  the  people  due  to  world  war.  mone- 
tary hoarding  In  India.  China,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries  has  vastly  Increased.  It 
has  caused  a  shortage  In  the  means  of  world 
payments  It  Is  reducing  world  trade  to 
barter  in   those  and  other   sections  of   the 
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world.  The  Western  World  Is  losing  Its  mar- 
kets. Especially  Is  hoarding  Increased  In 
India,  for  the  hot  and  humid  tropical  climate 
there  rots  and  destroys  paper  money.  The 
natives  will  not  use  silver  certificates  se- 
cured by  silver,  or  any  other  form  of  paper 
money.  They  prefer  to  hoard  their  wealth 
In  the  form  of  silver.  Their  daily  wages  are 
low  and  being  under  a  dollar  per  day.  gold 
coins  are  too  small  to  gain  general  circulation 
among  the  people  of  India. 

Today,  an  Increase  In  the  production  of 
silver  In  the  mines  of  our  Western  States  will 
not  only  benefit  our  mining  industry  In  those 
States,  but  It  will  also  result  In  the  Increase 
of  our  manufactures  at  home  that  we  use 
to  trade  with  among  those  Asiatic  countries. 
This  wiU  benefit  the  rest  of  our  own  States 
as  well,  for  the  Increase  of  silver  In  cur 
western  mines  can  again  revive  w^orld  trade. 

The  purchase  by  our  Government  of  do- 
mestic mined  silver  from  our  Western  States 
will  Increase  the  production  of  silver.  The 
proposal  to  reduce  the  price  of  90 -^  cents 
per  ounce  now  paid  for  our  newly  mined 
domestic  silver,  to  73 '/2  cenu  per  ounce,  the 
world  price  of  foreign  silver  today.  Is  not 
Justified  by  the  argument  that  the  amount 
over  73' 2  cents  Is  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to  silver  mine  owners.  It  is  not  Just  a  sub- 
sidy. It  is  a  national  benefit  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  our  States,  for  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  an  Increase  In  our 
foreign  trade  and  an  Increase  in  our  own 
manufactures.  Hence  an  Increase  in  our 
own  employment  in  our  own  factories  and 
shops  through  exports  from  their  products, 
demanded  by  the  Increase  lu  our  foreign 
trade. 

India  was  a  highly  civilized  nation  over 
6.000  years  ago.  The  struggle  for  control  of 
its  trade  by  eastern  Mediterranean  Asiatic 
nations  was  active  200  B.  C,  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  secured  control  of  Its  overland 
trade,  they  being  the  more  efficient  mer- 
chants and  navigators  than  the  Jews  or  the 
Egyptians.  The  control  of  the  commerce 
from  India  passed  to  the  Italian  merchants 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  Just  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus.  The  com- 
merce had  been  lost  to  the  Phoenicians  when 
Ciirthage  was  captured  by  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Ceasars.  The  Italian  merchants  lost 
the  control  of  the  Indian  commerce  to  Spain, 
Portugal.  Prance,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands when  the  newly  mined  silver  from  the 
Americas  arrived  in  Europe.  This  trade  of 
the  East  was  lost  to  the  peoples  of  India  and 
of  the  other  eastern  couutxies  by  the  present 
world  war. 

NO    INHIRrNT    i:\1L    IN    THE    USI    OT    SILVXa 

There  Is  no  Inherent  evil  In  the  use  of 
silver  or  gold,  either  as  merchandise,  or  legal 
tender  coins,  for  foreign  countries  treat  for- 
eign coins  as  merchandise  in  calculating  the 
values  in  payment  of  accounts  or  when  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  goods.  Free  coinage  of 
the  countries  who  mint  these  coins  may  or 
may  not  be  permitted  so  the  bullion  may  not 
be  returned  and  remlnted. 

AN   INHERENT  E\IL  IN  USE  OF  CEEDIT 

There  Is.  however,  an  Inherent  evil  In  the 
use  Of  credit,  or  any  of  its  tools.  It  is  an 
axiom,  that  at  some  time,  often  without  the 
slightest  warning,  it  may  collapse  through 
overezpan&ion  that  speculation  has  brought 
atxiut.  It  expands  until  It  bursts  when  not 
checked  by  a  rise  In  Interest  rates  sufficient 
to  check.  In  time,  such  overexpansion.  The 
collapse  la  long  and  palnftil,  as  is  the  period 
for  recovery.  This  Is  so.  and  always  will  be 
so.  In  any  credit  system  for  monetary  pay- 
ments, as  long  as  man  Is  man. 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver,  on  the  other 
hand,  strengthens  credit  by  broadening  Ita 
base.  The  overissue  of  credit  can  only  b« 
gtiarded  against  in  any  system,  for  specu- 
lators, who  are  making  20  percent  on  paper, 
will  not  heed  warnings. 


The  truth  of  the  above  axiom  is  supported 
by  the  facts  shown  by  an  examination  of 
the  results  of  the  banking  systems  of  the 
world,  for  no  matter  how  good  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  founders  of  those  systems  are, 
sooner  or  later,  these  resolutions  of  th« 
founders  are  abandoned,  and  the  overissues 
of  credit  are  Indulged  In. 

The  Imperial  patent  of  the  Bank  of  Aus- 
tria, June  1,  1816,  frranted  after  a  disastrous 
experience  with  paper  money,  states:  "From 
this  time  forth  be  there  never  again  a  crea- 
tion of  new  paper  currency  having  obliga- 
tory or  compulsory  circulation;  nor  any  aug- 
mentation of  the  present  issue."  But  in  1848 
the  war  and  revolution  brought  on  a  sudden 
panic  and  distrust  of  credit. 

When  Japan  entered  Into  relations  with 
foreign  nations  she  established  a  banking 
and  currency  system,  based  on  the  Isest  of 
the  systems  of  other  commercial  nations. 
But  In  1905  she  changed  her  currency  from 
one  secured  by  government  bonds  to  an  Is- 
sue of  currency  unsectired  except  by  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  bank.  Shortly  after  Japan 
experienced  a  commercial  panic,  and  was  the 
first  nation  In  which  that  commercial  bank 
took  place  before  It  spread  and  became 
world-wide. 

An  international  legal-tender  paper  cur- 
rency cannot  be  successful  such  as  Is  ad- 
vocated by  the  advocates  of  Irredeemable 
world  currency.  It  would  result  in  further 
devaluations  of  currency  among  the  nations. 
An  International  legal  tender  currency  la 
possible  through  the  use  of  subsidiary  sil- 
ver coins.  In  countries  where  the  dally 
wages  are  under  a  dollar,  subsidiary  sliver 
coins  are  successfully  used,  because  gold 
coins  are  too  small  to  circulate  among  the 
people  in  trade  for  dally  wages.  In  coun- 
tries where  dally  wages  are  over  a  dollar 
per  day,  the  cost  of  storage  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  silver-dollar  coins  limits  the 
\ise  of  silver  coins  of  that  denomination. 
Gold  la  cheaper  to  store  and  transport.  The 
market  value  of  gold  Is  more  stable  due  to 
the  small  variation  In  its  net  annual  In- 
crease. The  net  annual  Increase  In  the 
world  supply  of  mined  gold  Is  absorbed  by 
the  net  annual  increase  in  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, and  therefore  does  not  change  the 
purchase  price  of  gold  so  is  more  in  demand 
as  a  stable  measure  of  value.  Its  use  is 
preferred  In  long-time  contracts. 

Today  there  Is  much  more  demand  for 
sliver  on  account  of  increase  of  hoarding 
and  use  In  the  Indu-strles.  The  world  price 
for  silver  should  remain  steadier  than  it 
has,  and  be  so  for  a  long  period.  It  will  not 
circulate  throughout  the  East  In  the  form 
of  silver  certificates  for  storage  on  account 
of  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  and  payable 
to  him  on  his  demand.  Fear  of  war  and 
confiscation  of  property,  and  repudiation  of 
payment  to  the  holder  are  too  strong  to  per- 
mit the  circulation  except  as  btilUon  or  coin, 
outside  the  country  of  origin. 

The  silver  price  of  90  cents  should  be  con- 
tinued to  our  domestic  mines  for  the  above 
reasons. 


Opposition  to  S.  2113  u4  H.  IL  5967  by 
Aaericui  Traddac  AssodotioM,  Inc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  ram  tgkk 

m  TBM  BOUSE  OF  RBftSSDiTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  t9iQ 

Mr.  CUEUBifTE.    Mr.  Speakmr,  I  aak 

tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  letter  dated 


June  Jl.  1950.  from  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc.,  with  respect  to  tho 
associations'  opposition  to  8.  2113  and 
H.  R.  5967: 

AMBUCAM  TtXTCKINC  ASSOCXATIOMS,  INC, 

W^hington.  D.  C.  June  21. 19S0. 
Hon.  L.  GasT  CixMXim, 

House  of  Rifpresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Re  Associations'  opposition  to  S.  2113  and 
H.  R.  5967.  freight  forwarders. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Clemente  :  For  more  than  15 
years,  freight  forwarders  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  serrices  of  motor  common  carriers 
at  unpublished  charges  considerably  less  than 
their  rates  published  and  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oonuniasion.  despite  the  fact 
that  since  Federal  regtilstlon  of  motor  car- 
riers, both  the  Commission  and  the  courts, 
have  uniformly  held  sMch  )olnt  rates  Illegal. 
PoUowing  enactment  of  part  2,  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  regulating  motor  carriers.  In 
1935  freight  forwarders  filed  these  so-called 
Joint  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  1939  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conamlaslon  ordered  these  rates  ex- 
punged from  their  files  as  being  unlawftU. 
The  Commission  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  tn  thts  action  In  1940. 

Part  4  of  the  act.  regulating  frelghr  for- 
warders was  signed  on  May  16.  1942.  An 
Interim  period  of  18  months  was  allowed  for 
the  publication  of  lawful  tariffs,  during  which 
time  these  joint  rates  would  remain  in  effect. 
This  grace  period  was  extended  twice  by 
Congress,  first,  for  3  years  and  then  for  9 
months. 

After  years  of  effort  to  solve  the  problem  ct 
forwarder-motcT  carrier  relations,  the  Con- 
gress In  1946.  at  the  urging  of  both  parttea. 
delegated  to  the  Interstate  Oomm»oe  Com- 
mission the  task  of  determining,  csice  and 
for  all,  the  basis  on  which  motor  carriers 
should  handle  forwarder  tralBc.  The  Oom- 
mission  held  a  great  many  hf  rlngw,  com- 
piled a  voluminous  record,  and  tilUmately 
decided  In  Docket  29493  that  the  forwarders 
should  be  given  rate  discounts  on  more  than 
90  percent  (revenuewlse)  ol  the  forwarder 
traOc  handled  by  the  carriers.  However,  as 
to  this  traffic,  the  Commission  did  conclude 
that  ev^tt  though  the  forwarders  were  en- 
titled to  a  discount,  they  wotild  be  reqtilrcd 
to  pay  rates  which  were  at  least  com- 
pensatory. 

The  forwarders  reject  even  this  elementary 
safeguard  by  the  agency  which  for  more  than 
60  years  has  been  the  guardian  of  the  public 
Interest  In  the  administration  of  congres- 
sional transportatioa  ie^slation.  One  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  the  companion  bills  S.  2113 
and  H.  R.  5967  Is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Commission  will  be  deprived  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion absolutely  necessary  If  it  Is  to  ftinction 
as  the  protector  of  the  public  In  transpor- 
tation matters.  Under  these  bills,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  powerless  to  protect  the 
public  and  the  rest  of  the  transportation 
agencies  from  the  granting  of  conoeasions  to 
forwarders  by  carriers  who  were  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  quote  noncompen- 
satory rates  because  of  the  larger  forwarder 
tonnage  offered. 

In  other  words,  these  pendtng  bUls  are 
preferential  to  forwarders  and  prejudicial  to 
other  shippers.  "Hie  Oonuniasion  ts  dented 
suspension  power  over  these  so-called  "agree- 
ment rates."  Competing  carriers  and  ship- 
pers are  defied  the  right  of  complaint. 

With  regard  to  the  foi  warders  wing  thetr 
great  bargaining  power  to  obtain  concessions 
from  motor  carriers,  the  following  appys 
In  the  examiner's  pn^rased  report  tn  Docket 
Mo.  29«»3: 

•Tbe  evtdenoe  Justifies  tbe  eopchiskm  that 
tbe  forwarder,  psrtlctilsrly  tlic  large  f orvard- 
er,  hM  great  bwgalnlng  power  because  d  tbe 
traflk  whose  movement  It  can  Influence,  and 
because  of  the  regularity  of  tbe  morement; 
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that  in  maiiT  lnstAnc«.  different  carriers  can 
hAiMll*  the  tr*ac;  and  tUat  the  forwarder  can 
•ad  do«»  vm  ii*  barxainiag  power  to  obtain 
,  ^j,-^  of  coapensatlcn  en  a  relatlrely  low 
1»T»1  T*i»  eoodxMton  t«  subtanttated  by 
the  lact  tlMit  ,«i«aUy  t*.  «maU«  '<*»*«*«" 
ar*  not  abte  to  get  the  motor  carriers  to 
•xrc*  to  a»  low  a  basis  of  compensation  as 
^  larger  forwarders.  The  evidence  shows 
Uiat  lenwaUy  the  compensation  received  by 
^H,  j^^.to>  carriers  from  the  smaller  fcr- 
vartt»«  ts  CO  a  hicbcr  basU.  The  record  does 
not  afford  a  batte  for  determining  the  rela- 
XMutk  between  avtrat*  compenaaUon  under 
Uw  tet  rates  and  the  loeal  ratea.  but  It  does 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  compensa- 
te far  below  the  level  of  chars-s  paid  on 
carrier  traffic  generally,  and  in  some 
liiW nr  n  it  is  at  least  as  low  as  40  percent 
Qt  tltt  motor  carrier  first-class  rates  ' 

We  vnt  «tron»ly  that  you  oppo«  these  two 
eonpanlOD  btlla.  H    R    5967  and  S    2113.  so 
that  by  atatute  the  freight  forwarders  will 
not   be  penaltied   forever   after  to   exercise 
without    hindrance    their    great    economic 
power      We  attach   a  resolution  containing 
the  portion   of  our   association  adopted  in 
Boston    in  Ocu^ber  1949 
Resoectfullv  yours. 
AJfcaiciut  Tblckinc  Asscciatkjw. 

Imc  . 
JOHW  V    LawtsKCK 

Managing  Director. 

RrsoimcN  Adopttd  bt  rnt  Exictrrrvi  Com- 
Mrrrxr.  Amibican  TtucKiNC  Associations. 
Sirrit.vTH    ANNUAL    CoNvrxTioN,   Boston, 
Mass..  OCToan  25.  1»4» 
Resolved.  That  the  ATA  staff  be  directed  to 
continue  opposition  to  any  change  in  present 
laws  affecting  regulation  of  freight  forward- 
er*, and  to  continue  support  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    CommUslon    decision    requiring 
forwarders  to  pay  tariff  charges  lor  termlnal- 
to- terminal  service  by  motor  carriers. 

I.  Clarence  I  King,  assistant  secretary  of 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.  do 
hereby  certily  that  the  above  Is  a  true  and 
exact  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  at  Its  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber 25.  1949. 

Ci-AsrNCT  I  Kinp. 
Aynttant  Secretary  of  fie  American 
T'ucKing  Aiaociation,"    Inc 
Subscribed  and  sworn  t j  ( afftrmed  i  before 
me  this  2l8t  day  of  June  A    D.  19J0 
Acnes  U    GoaooH. 

notary  Public. 


Fvtker  Coameats  ob  a  Voyafe  to 
Tkrce  ContineBU 
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HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  itiiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Wecnesday.  June  2i.  19i0 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27. 
1950.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribtme. 
delivered  a  second  addrf!«  over  radio 
stations  WON.  WGNB.  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  The  address  was 
captioned.  Further  Comment  on  a  Voy- 
age to  Three  Continents. 

The  address  made  specific  references 
and  comparisons  to  the  constitutions 
adopted  tn  s<Mne  of  the  f a*-  eastern  coun- 
tries, and.  In  addition  thereto,  contained 
recitals  cf   treat   h-sloric,  e-Jucational, 


and  economic  value  The  candid  and 
enlightening  discussion  set  forth  in 
Colonel  McCormicks  radio  address  un- 
questionably was  of  great  mterest  and 
benefit  to  his  large  radio  audience. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
additional  opportunities  should  be  af- 
forded the  American  people  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  this  splendid  talk.  The  timely 
application  that  the  address  has  to  the 
disturbing  elements  prevalent  in  the 
world  today,  and  which  confront  the 
Members  of  Congress  at  this  hour, 
prompts  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
eventful  address.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  therein  the  historic  and  signifi- 
cant radio  address  delivered  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  on  May  27.  1950. 
over  the  broadcasting  network  herein- 
before noted. 

You  win  remember  that  In  my  talks  on 
A  Voyage  to  Three  Continents.  I  expressed 
surprise  that  a  book  on  E^ypt  said  Its  con- 
stitution was  excellent,  and.  reading  It.  I 
found  It  was  a  villainous  document  which  I 
will  refer  to  later. 

This  .'  roused  my  Interest  and  I  looked  into 
the  constitutions  of  the  successor  states  to 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  reexamined  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  British  white  common- 
wealths.    I  spoke  about  these  last  week. 

Talking  this  over  with  Frank  Hughes,  who 
Is  carrying  on  my  studies  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  great  detail,  we  perceived  what  seems 
never  to  have  been  WTltten  before,  that  there 
are  three  types  of  constitutions:  those 
modeled  on  the  former  constitution  of  Great 
Britain;  those  modeled  on  the  constitutions 
of  continental  Europe;  and  those  modeled  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Of  the  first.  Madison  said:  "All 
the  ramparts  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
peop'e.  such  as  their  Masna  Carta,  their 
BUI  of  Rights,  etc  .  are  not  reared  against  the 
parliament,  but  againit  the  royal  preroga- 
tive"'  In  another  place  Madison  said,  con- 
cerning the  tyranny  of  legislative  assemblies: 
•They  s^m  never  to  have  recollected  the 
danger  from  legislative  usurpations  which, 
by  assembling  all  power  In  the  same  hands, 
must  lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  Is  threat- 
ened by  e.xecutlve  usurpations." 

Sir  Cecil  Carr.  King's  counsel  and  counsel 
to  the  Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  verv  first  paragraph  of  the  United  Klng- 
doms  article  In  the  Yearbook  on  Human 
Rights  said: 

•  Human  rights  In  Britain  are  not  ba^ed 
en  any  fundamental  laws  which  are,  like 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  specifically  entrenched  against  the 
norm.il  procefses  of  repeal  and  amendment. 
The  legislature  at  Westminster  has  sovereign 
authority;  it  cculd  modify  an  enactment  of 
constitutional  significance  by  just  the  same 
process  as  It  would  use  in  modifying  an 
enactment  about  road  trafBc  or  housing.  The 
important  constitutional  statute  which  pre- 
scribes that  parliaments  are  not  to  last  longer 
than  5  years  was  suspended  annually  from 
1940  to  1S44  by  acts  which  took  only  a  few 
days  to  pass  Into  law." 

There  are  other  variants  between  the  gov- 
ernments founded  on  the  British  form  and 
ours.  In  all  of  them,  titles  of  nobUlty,  or- 
ders of  knighthood,  and  a  variety  cX  decora- 
tions are  available  to  the  government  to  tribe 
the  citu*ns.  In  Ceylon,  polyandry  U  per- 
mitted In  India,  alcohol  is  prohibited  In 
India.  Pakistan.  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  polyg- 
amy is  legal.  Women  are  given  In  marriage 
by  their  parents.  They  have  to  bring  a  dowry 
to  the  husband  which  becomes  his.  Men 
have  the  right  to  divorce  women  at  vlU. 
Women   have  no  right   to  divorce.     A  man 


must  marry  a  girl  one-third  his  age.  so  that 
a  man  of  30  marries  a  girl  of  10  and  a  man 
of  24  a  girl  of  8.  In  Saudi  Arabia  the  hands 
of  thieves  are  chopped  off  by  the  executioner. 
Let  it  be  said  In  passing  that  In  China,  girls 
are  sold  Into  concubinage  by  their  parents. 

The  countries  In  question  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  laws  In  any  world  state. 
so  a  world  government  would  make  these 
part  of  our  law. 

The  continental  type  of  constitution  was 
undoubtedly  Inspired  by  our  own.  the  oldest 
and  only  successful  written  Constitution  In 
history,  but  our  principles  were  set  aside  to 
follow  European  precedents. 

As  In  the  English  Constitution,  the  royalist 
elements  asserted  themselves,  as  we  can  see 
by  the  continuation  of  the  kings  in  Belgium. 
Holland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  with 
some  real  and  much  social  power,  and  titles 
of  nobility  In  all  but  Norway,  making  upper 
and  lower  classes. 

For  their  principles  of  government  they 
turned  to  the  declarations  of  rights  of  man 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  assert  that 
••the  nation  Is  essentially  the  source  of  all 
sovereignty." 

The  French  Republic  thereby  adopted  the 
principle  of  Louis  XIV  that  the  Government 
has  complete  control  over  Its  sub;ects.  their 
property,  their  freedom,  and  their  lives.  The 
continental  type  of  constitution  has  taken 
over  this  doctrine,  so  antagonistic  to  ours, 
that  -governments  receive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  third  doctrine  In  the  continental  con- 
stitutions Is  from  the  Second  International, 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  •right  to  work." 
which  Is  the  entering  wedge  of  socialism,  as 
Prof.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  of  the  University 
of  London,  a  noted  historian  and  scholar  of 
socialism,  said: 

•The  so-called  right  to  work  which  the 
mob  proclaimed  meant  then  as  It  always 
means  In  practice  the  right  to  receive  pay 
without  doing  anything  for  It.  The  pros- 
pect of  getting  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  g-atls 
acted  like  a  magnet  and  drew  to  Paris  the 
riffraff  of  the  whole  country.  Including  20,C03 
deserters  from  the  army  and  12.C00  foreign- 
ers. The  provisional  government  soon  found 
Itself  with  120,000  paupers  on  its  hands— a 
mob  of  wild  revolutionaries,  without  cap^icity 
or  desire  for  work,  resolute  only  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  dally  dole — an  army  com- 
bined with  a  debating  society" 

In  these  constitutions  a  pretense  that 
rights  exist  U  set  up.  but  they  can  be  set 
aside  by  legislative  enactment.  The  consti- 
tutions furnish  no  protection  against  the 
legislature. 

In  this  type  of  constitution,  as  in  the 
British  form  of  constitution,  the  citizens 
have  no  rights.  Neither  of  them  admit  that 
all  men  are  born  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  that  govern- 
ments obtain  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  nor  do  they  admit  that 
the  national  government  has  only  those 
rights  conferred  upon  it  and  that  all  others 
are  retained  by  Individual  states  or  the 
people. 

The  constitutions  of  France  and  Italy  are 
combinations  of  the  English  and  continental 
types.  The  Governments  cf  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  dictatorships.  Soviet  Russia 
has  a  document  purporting  to  confer  rights. 
Including  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press,  but  they  are  all  disregarded. 
Citizens  are  Interned,  tortured,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  trial.  The  Soviet  Is  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Is  It  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
these  countries— some  of  which  still  accept 
monarchy,  some  of  which  are  already  social- 
ist, some  of  which  are  dictatorships,  several 
of  which  are  behind  the  iron  curtain,  all  of 
which  accept  the  all-powerful  state,  none  of 
whom  is  even  familiar  with  the  rights  of  men 
as  we  understand  them— will  form  a  govern- 


ment  on    our   model?     We   know   that   the 
opposite  la  true. 

You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  from 
Effypt  that  I  found  a  particularly  bad  con- 
stitution. It  Is  the  one  choeen  as  a  model 
for  the  conetltutlon  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  all  know  that  Alger  Hiss  was  the  dom- 
inating American  member  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference.  As  far  as  American  views 
were  Incorporated,  they  were  the  views  of 
the  man  who  gave  away  American  secrets  to 
the  Soviet  Republic  and  then  perjured  him- 
self. The  other  American  members  either 
went  along  with  his  philosophy  or  conformed 
from  motives  of  political  expediency.  Thua 
we  see  that  all  American  principles  were 
thrown  overboard  and  Soviet  smbltiona 
formed  the  background  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Hiss  caused  the  appointment  of  Harvard 
Professor  Chaffee — who  says  he  does  not 
know  whether  communism  is  right  or 
wrong — to  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
where  he  has  consistently  upheld  the  Soviet 
members.  To  this  Commission,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt submitted  a  resolution  substituting 
duties  for  freedom  of  the  press.  This  view 
was  also  upheld  by  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tlnlus.  chairman  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Conference  In  San 
Francisco.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has 
recently  said  that  be  will  allow  no  criticism 
of  the  European  political  and  economic  allies. 
Professor  Hocking,  of  Harvard,  has  assert- 
ed: "British  experience  •  •  •  fimda  that 
public  planning  (socialism)  puts  s  new  light 
on  the  right  to  criticize;  no  long-time  plan 
can  succeed  if  you  go  chipping  sway  at  It 
every  6  minutes." 

All  of  this  is  so  plain  that  anyone  who 
speaks  up  for  the  United  Nations  Is  obvi- 
ously either  a  Commimlst  or  utterly  tinln- 
formed. 

Of  the  committee  to  form  these  so-called 
human  rights  the  Australian  member  Is  a 
Socialist  and  a  general;  the  English  member 
la  a  Socialist;  the  American  member  Is  li£rs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  whose  activities  you 
have  Just  heard.  Of  the  other  15  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  3  of 
them  come  from  countries  with  continental- 
type  constitutions.  S  from  countries  with 
British  type  of  constitutions.  3  from  Soviet 
countries,  and  4  from  countries  with  Ameri- 
can-type constitutions.  The  members  from 
Lebanon  and  China  can  know  nothing  of  the 
subject.  The  American  representative,  as  we 
know,  does  not  believe  in  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  the  three  Latin -American  mem- 
bers have  tjeen  unable  to  read  American  po- 
litical philosophy  in  their  languages  and  do 
not  understand  It.  So  American  Ideas  are 
out  the  window,  and  the  deliberation  must 
be  between  continental,  British,  and  Soviet 
Ideas. 

There  is  a  Department  of  State  tHtxbure 
entitled  "The  International  BUI  of  Human 
Rights."  This  does  not  admit  the  private 
ownership  of  property,  does  permit  prosecu- 
tion of  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  makes  every 
excuse  to  destroy  the  other  rights  known 
to  Americans.  In  connection  with  this,  we 
must  realize  that  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
Is  Inextricably  mixed  up  with  Alper  Hiss  and 
former  Secretary  Byrnes  is  not  clear  of  that 
connection.  The  State  Department  is  so  full 
of  Communists  that  It  is  fighting  with  the 
Communist  technique  of  abuse  to  prevent 
exposure. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  deceive  the  American  people 
are  twofold.  One  Is  to  stress  duties  as  op- 
posed to  rights.  The  other  Is  to  use  such 
vague  terms  that  after  we  have  been  taken 
in.  a  tribunal,  superior  to  all  of  ours,  can 
decide  what  they  mean. 

Fortunately,  the  conspirators  have  ex- 
posed their  hand  to  those  who  wUl  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  It.  We  have  a  work  com- 
posed   of    a    group    of    Reddish    professors. 


headed  by  Chancelor  Hutchlns.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Chaffee,  of 
Harvard,  called  A  Free  and  Responsible  Press, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  abolish  all  free- 
dom and  substitute  responsibility  to  the 
Government.  Professor  Chaffee  proposes  to 
put  this  control  In  the  International  gov- 
ernment. The  other  Is  an  organization  com- 
posed largely  of  the  same  people  who  have 
written  a  document  called  The  World  Con- 
stitution, which  Is  proposed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
deprive  us  of  all  the  liberties  we  enjoy  under 
our  own  instrument. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  California  Court  of 
Appeals  says  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  While  this 
is  a  decision  of  California  crackpots  and  wUl 
not  be  upheld  by  the  Federal  courts.  It  shows 
how  near  we  are  to  losing  our  liberties.  The 
United  Nations  has  perfected  a  document  to 
bring  this  about. 


Staad  Up  and  Fifht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2B,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  article  by  Prank  Chodorov  en- 
titled "Stand  Up  and  Fight": 

The  fellows  who  shout  for  free  enterprise 
should  have  learned  an  Important  lesson 
from  a  recent  headline  story  In  the  New  Torit 
Times. 

The  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives investigating  lobbying  activities 
Issued  subpenas  designed  to  force  three  or- 
ganizations to  disclose  the  names  of  their 
financial  backers.  The  subpenas  were  di- 
rected at  the  executive  offlcers.  Two  of  them 
had  already  been  cited  for  contempt  by  the 
committee,  for  failure  to  produce  lists  of 
the  contributors,  and  one  has  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  serve  4  months  for  bis  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  three  orgsnizatlcms  are:  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government.  Natiozud 
Economic  Council.  Constitutional  Education 
League.  Their  business  Is  pamphleteering; 
It  Is  not  even  asserted  by  the  investigating 
committee  that  they  are  engaged  in  any  other 
activities,  according  to  the  news  story  at 
ICay  27. 

The  literature  ptrt  out  by  them  is  openly 
and  unequivocally  critical  of  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration.  They  urge  less 
Government  spending,  less  taxation,  less  po- 
litical intervention  in  private  affairs;  in  fact, 
less  Government.  Many  of  their  pamphleU 
end  up  with  the  usual  plea  to  '•write  your 
Congressman."  Thus,  they  frankly  admit 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  legislation,  as 
charged  by  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
committee.  They  hope  to  do  so  by  mar- 
shaling public  opinion  behind  the  legisla- 
tion they  advocate. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
these  organizations'  work — and  this  com- 
ment is  not  written  in  commendation  or 
criticism — such  activity  has  not  yet  become 
Illegal  In  this  country.  It  is  not  yet  sub- 
versive to  oppose  the  party  In  power.  Ths 
crime  of  lese  majesty  has  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten Into  the  democratic  code. 

But.  the  pln-prlcklag  of  critical  llterattirs 
Is  decidedly  annoying  to  the  "Ins."  and  they 
sre  seeking  relief  In  the  lobby  law,  the 
purport  of  which  Is  to  expose  to  public  view 
the  interests  plugging  for  legislation  from 


which  they  hope  to  profit.  In  the  present 
Instance,  there  is  not  even  the  suggestion 
that  the  organisations  sre  after  some  spe- 
cial privilege  for  their  membershtp. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  coeunltte* 
that  issued  the  subpenas  denies  any  inten- 
tion of  looking  Into  the  acUTlties  of  ttas 
organizations.  Perhaps  be  Is  afraid  the  or- 
ganizations might  grab  the  opportimlty  to 
get  their  propaganda  Into  the  Cowcsas- 
siONAL  RxcoBD,  if  questioned  about  it.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  chairman,  all  the  com- 
mittee wants  is  the  lists  of  contributors  and 
the  amotints  contributed.  The  question  Is, 
Why  do  the  "ins"  want  the  Information  and 
why  Is  It  withheld? 

The  answer  is  all  too  <Avlous:  The  bu- 
reaucracy has  at  Its  disposal  numerous  legal 
and  departmental  means  of  annoying  its  an- 
noyers.  so  as  to  silence  them,  snd  the  sup- 
porters of  these  organizations  are  fearful  of 
such  reprisal  measures.  Btisiness  la  sulB- 
clently  beset  with  the  snooping  bureaucratic 
agents  these  dsys.  and  Government  law- 
yers—to Jtistify  their  jobs— are  quick  to  fix 
up  nxiisance-value  cases.  Then,  too,  btisl- 
ness  Is  entirely  too  dependent  on  tax  money 
to  thtimb  Its  nose  at  Government;  dividends 
and  Government  spending  are  too  closely  re- 
Uted. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration. 
those  who  are  spending  money  in  the  hop* 
of  directing  public  opinion  against  the  po- 
litical trend  deem  it  wise  to  do  so  Incognito. 

B 
The  bureaucrat,  however,  is  not  to  bs 
warded  off  by  pulling  down  the  blinds;  h« 
has  fangs  and  claws  and.  l>esst  of  prey  that 
he  Is.  he  puts  these  to  his  use  without  in- 
hibition. 

That  is  the  lesson  that  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  socialization  of  American  life  seem 
incapable  of  learning.  They  do  not  see.  or 
will  not  admit,  even  to  thetnsrives.  that  tta« 
relations  between  society  snd  the  state  srs 
no  longer  in  equilibrium,  that  the  state  to 
in  the  ascendancy  and  Intends  to  become  top 
boas.  If  the  state  Is  to  be  stopped.  It  will 
be  only  by  recognizing  it  ss  an  enemy,  and 
one  with  which  you  cannot  do  btisiness  with- 
out expecting  to  be  destroyed. 

Unless  this  fact  Is  admitted,  and  met  with 
courage,  the  institution  of  prlvsU  property 
in  this  country  will  go  the  way  it  went  tn 
Russia  or  England,  or  in  Hitler's  Germany. 
The  only  posslbUity  of  saving  the  insUtution 
Is  by  way  of  an  all-out.  knock-down  fl^ft 
with  the  forces  of  centralization.  That  kind 
of  fight  calls  for  leadership  that  is  not  afraid 
of  a  bloody  nose;  certainly  not  the  kind  that 
bides  behind  an  executive  secretary. 

Socialism  made  headway  only  because  its 
proponents  never  coxxnted  consequences. 
They  not  only  chipped  In  all  their  pennies, 
but  "they  stood  up  and  proudly  {vodaimed 
their  faith.  They  suffered  derision  for  their 
doctrine;  they  went  to  jail  for  it.  TTiey  go* 
what  they  wanted  because  they  fought  for  it. 

Capitalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
strangely  apologetic  and  timid.  A  few  o*  its 
Totaries.  hidden  In  Ivory  towers,  point  out 
that  private  property  Is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  production,  that  production  snd 
progress  are  synonymotis,  and  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  is  always  followed 
by  a  decline  In  human  values.  The  practi- 
tioners of  capitalism,  on  the  other  hsnd. 
Ignorant  of  their  own  philosophy,  sre  ready 
to  resort  to  compromJuse  and  appeasement 
whenever  their  position  is  sttacked.  They 
have  even  admitted.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  charge  of  thievery  made  sgalnst  capital- 
Ism  by  doctrinaire  Socialists. 

Pusillanimity  Is  probably  the  Inevltabls 
conseqtience  of  easy  living.  Having  fonnd 
a  comfortable  sdjustment  in  life,  one  loses 
the  win  to  fight,  snd  Is  quick  to  make  coa- 
ee»lons  that  do  not  too  seriously  threaten 
that  adjustment.    Coolies  and  slaves  sfe  like 
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Bat  «  •i>-'Uid  b*  eTKleai  tix*t  funi»T  cv-in- 

■ttiac  no*  U^AA 

M  U»*  u2UBa«tc  •■UDCllcm 
tb*  ultuMM  i«  only  •  c*B- 

afeolMoB  ol  pnraM 

^b(Mfc   tftMt — uid    vtUk   tbe    oert 

!»e  wttl  U***  ttO^erra  hU  pur- 

!Cc«  »  tbe  ti»K  to  Hfbt.  bo(  ooo- 


a(  tb*  ba- 

tte  forots  of 

prtT«t»  propmf  OHt  ••  ■udHMinittni  wttk 

any  kaoMn  pt  indite,  ts  tnt- 

IB  tbe  nrws  ttc^  ftbore  referred  :o» 

nimi  q(  uw  UiPMimTtni  comcut* 

*nnM  OoshbMcv  of  CtWMttl  mil wnt  GoTem- 
■MBt  to  OQ*  a<  tt»  h— tHI  ifinain  lobbies 
OB  record.  R»  flita^  ■!■»  wcttoa  SOt  o« 
tue  Lobb*  Act  wt  oat  capwdltww  oC  •!.- 

871>1C73  for  tb«  SS  mootbt  tli«i  th«  «rt 
hM  tMtn  in  cCod.  "HUs  ta  an  aTera«e  of 
MOjOIM  •  moBtlL'* 

Pe-Acuts  utd  fUAestlclLs  Em-r  hour  of 
the  dar  tb*  ugmttkt*  of  tire  G^renizzier.t 
spend  mar*  tbui  that  mocthSy  average  to 
tnfluenc*  laglilnUoo.  and  tbe  Ve^iaiation  they 
tor  ti  to  laii[tber.  Uierr  tenure.  In- 
UMir  appropriations.  b;:;er  their 
lummta.  itrengthen  their  held  on  the 
pobttc  porae.  According  to  Poctmaster  Gen- 
eral OonaMacn.  who  wanta  more  money  to 
tmproT*  tte  ir»«**^T*  nt  bts  department,  last 
year  s  taapaytr  wm  Bilked  of  •1490000C0 
to  cover  cust  d  ma****'C  Oovemment  propa- 
faod*.  Wbat  VM  tbe  eoct  of  printing  It? 
Or  clerk-birr* 

Tb*  Wctect.  most  pernicious,  most  un- 
and  entirely  aelflab  Icbhy  In 
la  tbe  Oovvmment.  It  is  at 
wott.  all  tb*  tlaae;  it  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
Its  net  ol  catilbmofi  Incttidra  every  man. 
voouB.  and  dtOA  la  tb*  eooBtry  Ar.d  yet 
H  baa  the  eOmitcry  to  point  the  &nger  of 
at  an  organisation  that  digs  up  a  ptd- 
•40.CO0  a  month  for  tbe  printing  and 
tflstributaon  cf  literature:  mostly,  in  the 
optnioa  of  tbu  commentator,  rather  innoc- 
ooui  literature 

Too  can  hardly  Wame  the  bureaucrat  for 
his  arrafane*.  Bis  opposite  number,  the  pru- 
dent. pantiiMmlous  capitalist,  hiding  com- 
fortably behind  an  urganizational  smok* 
•erecn.  dc«s  not  arouse  much  admirsiton. 
Who  «as  It  who  said  that  nice  pecplc  deservt 
to  Uj**? 


graduates  are  completely  unaware  of  the 
philosophy  of  Individualism  underlying  the 
capitalistic  economy  They  simply  know 
nothing  about  it,  cant  recognize  its  phrases 
when  thev  hear  them.  Our  schools  need  a 
complete  overhauling  If  capitalism  te  not  to 
b*v  xne  a  lost  art  and  a  dead  language. 

T^^  ■-  ■•>  entirely  too  big  for  tbe  few 
j^^j^  _^_-_:_  1^  tliat  must  confine  their  efforts. 
for  lack  ol  fund*,  to  the  Inadequate  ]cb  of 
tesiilng  pazapbleU.  The  best  brains  obtain- 
able, laetwttiig  those  now  concentrating  on 
tb*  in«^«*«g  ot  money,  must  be  put  to  the 
flght.  Abore  all.  there  must  be  an  aware- 
ness that  caoltallsts  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
the  chains  that  are  tightening  about  theta. 


ir  the  instltutlHl  dff  private  propvtf  Is  to 
be  saved  it  needs  feoM.  tinccmprodlHIac.  and 
intelligent  che»|l*nn*hlr  It  needs  leaders 
who  put  principle  abore  prt>eu.  ideals  itiyjot 
convenience  It  needs  men  who  like  the 
signers  of  the  Daclarslion  of  Independence. 
are  wiiUng  to  nak  their  necks  fur  whsi  they 
know  to  be  right. 

Above  ail  things.  capltalUm  needs  an  in- 
St  and  forthright  prvM  It  u  inter- 
to  note  that  long  be! '.ire  ><xLalUm  g';t 
bold  ot  tbe  country  s  tax  fund,  lu  lean  and 
hungry  advocates  maintained  vigorous,  well- 
edited  dkUtes  weeklies  snd  monthlies.  They 
were  «ule!y  read  that  they  had  InHuence  la 
evidenced  by  the  curreiit  of  legislation  this 
past  20  years 

Capitalism  u  too  poor  In  support  anything 
With  p:et«nsiorji  to  rharixcter  and  Influence. 
It  has  vutualiy  no  preta. 

While  capitalism  anot««d  In  comfort,  so- 
cial lam  gut  its  foot  Into  the  C<.kj:  ut  our  edu- 
cational system,  edged  tta  bt.dy  tn.  and  now 
yt^a  taken  over  the  entir*  establishment. 
For  near.y  three  decades  the  discipline* 
taught  in  our  achorjls  of  hlgb*^r  earning  have 
iakta   Ml   a  collectl viatic   hue.  y^   tliat   th« 


Special  Pline  Planned  for  Ajnca!hir« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

cr  Txx.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  e:reat  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  leani  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  experimental  agricul- 
tural airplane  which  is  being  designed 
at  the  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas.  Col- 
lege Station.  Tex. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  John  W. 
Ball,  which  appeared  m  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  22,  1950.  concerning  this 
cooperative  project  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Fiying  Farmers,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Texas  A.  and  M..  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration: 

Speclvi.  Pu^sz  Plan.ned  fob  AcEicutTtnir 
(By  John  W.  Ball) 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  yes- 
terday listed  the  airplane  as  a  farm  Imple- 
ment, along  with  plows,  tractors,  combines, 
and  hoes. 

The  announcement  revealed  that  CAA  has 
c->ntracted  with  the  Texas  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Colle;?e  system  to  design  and 
buUd  a  sp>eclal  agricultural  plane  Jointly 
sponsoring  the  project  are  the  National  Fly- 
tnf  Farmers  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
T^zas  A  and  M..  and  CAA  Thereafter,  the 
plans  will  be  furnished  at  cost  to  anyone 
wanting  an  airplane  fcr  his  fann. 

CAA  said  a  recent  survey  disclosed  there 
are  75  different  civilian  tises  for  aircraft  be- 
sides carrying  paasenf*r*  and  cargo,  all  but 
a  dczen  in  agriculture.  Agricultural  uses  In- 
clude 

1  Shooting  coyotes  on  western  range 
lar.ds 

2  Seeding  lakes  with  fish. 

3  Farm  mapping 

'comas    HELF    CHEkBT    C1IOF8 

4  The  Uie  of  helicopters  to  blww  moisture 
off  cherries  at  a  certain  stage  when  the  com- 
bination of  the  mouture  and  hot  sun  would 
crack  the  cherry  skin 

5  Dusting  fields  with  2.4-D  to  kill  weeds. 
(2,4-U.  the  rep<Tt  by  CAA  reveals,  was  de- 
veloped in  Maritime  by  the  Army  Chemical 
Service  to  destroy  enemy  crops,  'especially 
the  rice  crop  in  Japan,  Fortunately,  "  CAA 
continues.  •'3.4-0  will  kill  broad-leaved 
planU  Ilk*  moet  weeds,  but  will  not  harm 
grasses  such  as  rlc*.  the  common  graiaa, 
sugarcane,  etc. '; 


6  Dusting  with  a  chemical  that  defoliates 
plants.  This  Is  a  great  aid  in  cotton  picking 
by  machinery  The  leaves  fall  off.  which  sim- 
plifies the  work  for  the  picker.  It  help*  the 
hand  picker,  too. 

7  Last  year  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
acres  of  corn  In  nilnoU  and  Iowa  were  treated 
by  air  to  control  the  corn  borer.  "This  par- 
ticular pest  offers  quite  a  challenge."  CAA 
said.  "He  gets  himself  born  and  starts  eat- 
ing very  fast.  He  slays  outdoors  a  very  short 
time.  After  that,  he  is  safely  Inside  a  Juicy 
cornstalk  where  no  spray  can  reach  him. 
He  has  to  be  hit  at  exactly  the  right  time. 
The  airplane  is  tbe  most  effective  tool  for 
this  job." 

SPOTTING   SCHOOLS   OF   FISH 

The  list  of  aiifrlcultural  uses  goes  on  and 
on.  The  list  of  industrial  uses  Is  shorter, 
and  not  as  Important.  It  Includes  spotting 
schools  of  ftsh  for  commercial  fishermen, 
sky-wrtting  and  other  aerial  advertising,  pa- 
trolling pipelines  and  power  lines,  etc. 

Some  citrus-fruit  growers  in  Florida.  Arl- 
rona.  and  California  use  airplane  propellers 
to  blow  frost  off  their  trees  on  cold  nights. 
The  Forest  Service,  another  agricultural 
agency,  uses  airplanes  for  fire  spotting.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  goes  to  air  for  farm 
planning.  Reclamation  uses  them  for  flood 
control. 

The  airplane  has  been  used  In  agriculture 
since  1920.  says  CAA.  It  was  first  used  to 
dust  cotton  to  kill  the  boll  weevil. 

CAA  has  Issued  a  safety  manual  for  flying 
farmers,  entitled  Protection  of  Pilots  Against 
the  Potential  Hazard  of  Poisoning  by  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals.  It  Is  sponsoring  meet- 
ings in  farm  areas  to  discuss  the  dangers 
Involved.  It  is  preparing  a  Duster  Handbook 
for  use  by  pilots  who  specialize  In  dusting 
crops  It  Is  preparing  a  booklet  on  how  to 
convert  an  ordinary  airplane  to  farm  use.  how 
best  to  f.y  In  the  various  occupations.  It 
also  has  written  a  code  of  ethics  of  farm 
pilots. 


Resolution  of  National  Broadcasters 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Broadcasters 
A.ssociation.  held  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  June  23.  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  and  released  to  the  press: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communication* 
Commission  has  commenced  certain  p>ro- 
ceedlr.gs  Involving  the  licenses  of  three  Im- 
portant broadcast  stations  In  the  United 
States  (KMPC.  Los  Angeles;  WGAR.  Cleve- 
land:   and  WJR.  Detroit  i;    and 

Whereas  such  action  constitutes  undue 
interference  with  licensees'  responsibilities 
to  the  public;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  both  In  these 
proceedings  and  others  instituted  In  recent 
years  the  Commission  Is  attempting  (1)  to 
exercise  censorship  over  radio  programs  and 
to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  of  section  326  of  the  Com- 
munications Act;  and  i2i  to  violate  funda- 
mental precepts  of  flue  process  of  law  and 
the  procedures  required  by  Congress  in  pro*- 
ecutlng  licensees  with  whom  it  disagrees. 

Now.  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  board 
of  directors  of   the  National   Association  of 


Broadeasten  that  (1)  such  proceedings  as 
those  above-mentioned  are  of  vital  concern 
tn  the  pnibllc  and  to  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry: (2)  broadcasters  should  take  all  nec- 
essary and  proper  steps  to  Inform  themselves 
of  tbe  issues  involved  and  defend  themselves 
against  such  ustirpatlons  of  power  by  the 
Commission  by  all  appropriate  methods.  In- 
cluding bringing  the  same  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people;  and  (3) 
the  NAB  management  should  watch  proceed- 
ings of  this  nature  closely  and  be  prepared 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
prevent  any  derogation  of  broadcasters' 
rights;  and  ( 4 )  the  matter  should  be  retained 
on  the  board's  agenda  for  further  consid- 
eration to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters should  move  actively  to  participate 
la  this  and  similar  proceedings. 


Statement  of  Spokane  Chamber  of 
G»mmercc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  a  statement  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  to  the 
President's  Temporary  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commission.  The  study  being 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  in- 
volves the  great  Columbia  River.  We  are 
going  to  develop  the  Columbia  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  think  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  be  able  to  have  all  sides  participate 
in  constructive  discussions  toward  a 
workable  solution  for  that  development. 

The  statement  follows: 

Btatemxnt  OF  Spokane  Chambeb  of  Com- 
UTKCT   StTBMrrrED    to    Peesident's    Tempo- 

«ART  WaTFB  RESOtmCIS  POLICT  COMMISSIOM 
AT  AKEA  CONFmZNCX  IN  Spokanv,  Wash., 
JUN«  16-17,  1950 

INTSOBDCnOM 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
preparation  of  this  statement  has  consid- 
ered the  questions  listed  by  the  Commission 
for  discussion  in  Its  area  conferences.  Those 
questions  were  stated  in  tl^e  Commission's 
press  release  of  May  8.  1950.  as  follows: 

"To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participate  in  ma)or  water  re- 
sources programs  and  what  should  be  the 
character  of  5uch  participation? 

"To  what  extent  should  Industry's  grow- 
ing concern  for  adequate  water  supply  be 
considered   In   formulating   national   policy? 

"How  can  erosion  be  reduced? 

"How  can  we  get  cleaner  water  In  our 
streams? 

"How  can  we  assure  adequate  municipal 
water  supplies? 

"What  basis  should  be  established  for  de- 
cisions to  authorize  water-resources  proj- 
ects of  various  kinds? 

"How  can  we  assure  adequate  considera- 
tion of  all  purposes  which  water  resource* 
can  serve,  including  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife? 

**To  what  extent  doe*  sound  development 
of  water  resources  become  a  factor  in  the 
event  industrial  dispersal  becomes  necessary 
In  connection  with  national  defense?" 


In  that  May  8.  1950.  press  release,  th* 
Oommisslon  stated  that  not  only  the  above 
listed  quastlons  but  also  many  other  Impor- 
tant water-requirement  problems  would  be 
open  for  discussion  in  the  area  conferences. 
Accordingly,  this  statement  is  not  confined 
to  the  scope  of  the  listed  questions. 

We  have  noted  that  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  President's  January  3.  1950.  letter  to 
Chairman  Cooke,  the  President  referred  to 
the  Hoover  Commission's  study  of  the  organ- 
izational issues  Involved  In  the  water  re- 
sources field;  stated  that  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  functions  among  agencies  and  the 
merits  of  various  alternatives  for  coordina- 
tion of  river  basin  development  programs 
are  under  active  consideration  in  the  execu- 
tive branch;  and  mentioned  that  he  had  al- 
ready made  certain  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  (one  of  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's CVA  bill).  And  the  President  in  con- 
cluding his  letter  to  Chairman  Cooke  stated: 
"While  problems  of  organization  are  closely 
related  to  the  development  of  consistent 
policies  In  the  field  of  water  resources.  I  am 
requesting  your  Commission  to  confine  Its 
recommendations  to  the  questions  of  policy 
set  forth  in  the  Executive  order  together 
with  related  legislation."  Thtis.  It  seems  that 
the  President  requested  the  Commission  nut 
to  make  recommendations  on  problems  of 
organization  Involved  In  the  CVA  bill. 

But  in  his  January  3.  1950,  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Commission,  the  President 
directed  It  to  study  and  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Federal  responsibility  for  and  partici- 
pation In  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  resources,  including  re- 
lated land  uses  and  other  public  purposes  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  in  major  water-resources 
programs; 

lb)  an  appraisal  of  the  priority  of  water- 
resources  programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  social  need; 

(c)  criteria  and  standards  for  evaluating 
the  feasibility  of  water-resources  projects; 
and 

(d)  desirable  legislation  or  changes  in  ex- 
isting legislation  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  water 
resources. 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  Commission's  list 
of  questions  for  discussion  at  these  area 
conferences,  and  the  Items  which  the  Execu- 
tive order  directs  the  Commission  to  study, 
definitely  involve  the  water  resources  anid 
other  policies  proposed  in  the  CVA  bill.  That 
bill,  as  every  Informed  person  knows,  involves 
much  more  than  mere  form  of  governmental 
organization.  It  proposes,  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  substantial  changes  In  water  re- 
sources and  other  poUdes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Furthermore,  the  CVA  bill's  proposals  re- 
garding organization  of  Federal  activity  in 
the  field  of  water  resources  cannot  realis- 
tically be  separated  from  water  resources 
policies.  The  President's  letter  to  Chairman 
Cooke  acknowledges  that  the  two  subjects 
are  closely  related.  We  submit  that  the 
form  of  organization,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  fimctlons  In  the  field  of  water 
resources,  is  itself  a  matter  of  basic  policy 
which  Involves  our  form  of  representative 
government  and  our  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  checks  and  balances. 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement,  the  Spo- 
kane Chamber  of  Commerce  therefore  makes 
a  brief  comment  on  what  some  may  call  the 
organizational  issues  Involved  in  the  CVA 
bill. 

The  CVA  bill  proposes  that  Congress  dele- 
gate to  an  executive  agency  a  large  measure 
of  the  powers  to  legislate  and  appropriat* 
which  are  vested  In  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  which  at  present  are  exer- 
cised by  Congrees  Itielf.  We  offer  a  few  ex- 
amples. 


Whether,  when,  and  on  what  terms,  the 
Mbtmtaln  Home  project  in  south  Idaho  and 
some  other  doaen  reclamation  {jrojects  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  should  be  anthorlaed 
for  construction  is  a  legislative  matter  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  session.  We  strongly 
favor  authorization  of  Mountain  Home  and 
those  other  projects.  The  administration 
also  favors  their  authorization.  It  happen* 
that  Congress  declined  to  authortae  them  in 
the  recent  rivers  and  harbors  bin  and  they 
may  have  tough  sledding  in  separate  tegia- 
lation. 

But  much  as  we  want  those  projects  au- 
thorized, we  believe  they  should  have  to 
stand  the  test  of  congrMsional  considera- 
tion and  that  they  should  be  authorized 
only  by  specific  legislative  act  at  Congress. 

Under  the  CVA  bUl's  blanket  delegation 
of  legislative  authority.  CVA  Itself  could  au- 
thorize, construct,  and  operate  such  new 
projects  as  CVA  deemed  necessary.  No  ftir- 
ther  congressional  authorization  would  b* 
required. 

Also,  the  bill  would  authorize  CVA  to  plan 
and  carry  out  its  reclamation  activities  so 
as  "to  assure  the  highest  relative  benefits 
from  tbe  land  and  water  resotirce*  for  th* 
region  as  a  whole."  CVA  would  determine 
the  relative  standing  of  various  benefHa  and 
would  determine  what  was  best  for  th*  re- 
gion as  a  whole. 

CVA  would  have:  the  power  to  <toclde  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Idaho  as  to  whether  Moun- 
tain Home  should  be  built;  tti*  power  to 
defer  reclamation  developments  and  ptish 
power  developments;  the  power  to  tell 
Montana  that  reclamation  developments  in 
western  Montana  would  have  to  wait  in- 
definitely because  Montana  waters  should 
be  held  back  in  the  sununer  to  firm  up  low 
winter  flows  at  Grand  Coulee.  McMary,  and 
Bonneville;  the  power  to  give  priority  to 
lower  Columbia  dams  Instead  of  holding 
them  back  to  allow  time  to  carry  out  meas- 
ures for  conservation  of  the  fishing  resource: 
the  power  to  adopt  opposite  policies  and  to 
subordinate  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment in  utter  disregard  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west's shortage  of  power  supply. 

Such  powers  to  determine  the  course  of  our 
water  resources  development  we  do  not  want 
vested  in  the  Btueau  of  Reclamation.  Army 
engineers.  Bonneville,  or  any  other  old  or  new 
department  or  agency  or  authority  of  th* 
executive  branch. 

The  determinations  as  to  the  courae  of 
our  water  resources  development  involve  the 
various  aspirations  ctf  the  people  of  several 
States,  Involve  delicate  matters  of  balanc* 
between  various  water  uses,  and  involve 
equitable  apportionment  of  water  anu  power 
supplies  developed  in  the  Columbia  River 
system. 

And  to  the  extent  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  in  our  water  resource  pro- 
grams, we  want  those  determinations  mad* 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  where  each  affected 
State  can  be  heard  through  its  elected  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

Also,  the  CVA  bill  would  authortae  CVA.  ta 
large  measure,  to  finance  lu  projects  and  ac- 
tivities from  its  revenues  and  from  Its  fund 
in  the  Treasury,  withotit  appropriations  by 
the  Congress.  Revenues  from  these  proj- 
ects out  here  are  and  wUl  be  the  product  of 
taxpayers'  investments  made  through  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  tax  collector  and 
spender.  We  refer  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Elmer  B.  Staatz.  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  speaking  before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  on  March  24,  1950.  b* 
pointed  out  the  sobering  fact  that  because  of 
underlying  national  considerations,  every  de- 
cision on  individual  water  resources  pro- 
grams must  be  a  compromise — a  compromls* 
between  what  we  would  like  to  do  and  what 
we  actually  can  do  in  the  light  at  esisting 
commitments  and  the  insistent 
from  other  segments  of  our  society. 
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Tboa*  eviin pr. Tinl!>*»  w*  »ubmlt.  should  ^ 
m»(i*  bT  Congma  wfc«re  each  oX  the  United 
St*i«  can  te»  ht*in  through  its  elected 
Senators  and  Bififiiif ri'iiTtm  Those  com- 
|jii*iilw  alioidd  DM  be  made  by  a  O'A  cr 
any  otbtr  old  or  De«  department  or  agency 
or  aiiUMVtty  of  Um  «ncuure   branch 

lt>  bt  nn.  (i«ni— trmal  action  en  th<~se 
coH^tOBtoM.  Ukd  tb»  ttatsmttnauoiu  ol  ih« 

and  perhaps 
pro- 
ipared  to  Ute  functtonlng  of 
a  ■liiaanixn  ^acuure  aganer  vested  vtth 
grrat  iWit"*'^"'  **  tacWaUTC  pcvrr      But 

ooDCideratioa 
ton  ot 
Justice  Brandtts  aaM  in  bis 
rtliiiTlrn  optolon  is  Jfyr*^  ▼■  VnlUd  States 
{m  r   S   52  291    2»5. 

•Checi*  ar.d  balance*  yrm  estabiv&hed  5n 
order  t^^t  this  should  be  'a  goremment  of 
lavs  azMl  cot  ot  men.' 

-The  doctrts*  ot  the  separauon  cf  powers 
vas  atli]|Wad  by  Um  Coovcnuoa  oi  IT87.  not 
to  ptoawta  idkteikey  bat  to  preclude  the 
Tit-*»—  a(  artJitxary  puswr  The  purpose 
«M>  no*  to  avoid  trictkxi.  but  by  means  of 
tb»  tarrllab:*  fncttan  Incident  to  the  dis- 
ttflbotkn  of  the  fOTsmnectal  f>over«  among 
three  departaenta.  to  sare  the  people  from 
autocracT  ■* 

waT¥a  iBaocBcxs  or\'zix>n<EXT  avs  national 

DUXNSX 

On*  of  tba  qtiestions  listed  by  the  Com- 
slmtaa  for  dlarusslon  in  the  ares  conferences 
U  "To  what  extent  does  sound  development 
of  water  resources  become  a  {actor  in  the 
event  mduatrul  dupersal  becomes  necessary 
In  connection  with  national  defense"* ' 

The  Sp^Jkane  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce  does 
not  pretend  that  it  can  answer  that  question. 
But  we  do  call  the  Commission  s  attention 
to  some  pertinent  facts  and  some  sound 
points  of  view  expressed  by  ethers  who  have 
Inside  information   regarding  modern  arms. 

There  Is  les.5  cropped  acreage  per  capita 
In  the  Western  State*,  and  particularly  !n 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  than  the  national 
average  The  West  u  having  to  Import  frcm 
other  parts  cf  the  country  Increasing  p-r- 
ceDta^es  cf  the  foodstuffs  required  by  its 
increasing  population  And  the  requirement 
of  transportation  facilities  lor  Importation 
of  foDdatuffs  into  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
complicates  military  transportaticn  problems 
tn  tiroes  of  national  emergency. 

There  is  a  national  defense  value  In  further 
and  rapid  expansion  of  irrigation  agriculture 
In  the  We&t  especially  in  areas  inland  from 
the  coast  Tne  current  Irrigation  develcj>- 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  In  east- 
ern Washington  has  atKh  a  value.  The  pro- 
posed Mountain  Home  irrigation  project  in 
Idaho,  because  of  its  location  further  Inland, 
would  have  a  still  greater  national  defense 
value  Develcpme^Tt  of  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  potentials  In  the  upstream 
reaches  of  the  Columbia  River  system  would 
reduce  the  deJenAe  risks  involved  in  r^n- 
centraticna  at   tide-water  citlea 

Of  even  greater  value— in  the  event  na- 
tional defe.'^sc  requires  Industrial  dispersal 
and  Increased  local  self-reliance — would  be 
comprehensive  development  of  water  re- 
sources, with  ever  increailiig  responsibility 
and  control  anumed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  locally  managed  private 
enierpr.*? 

Just  last  week  David  Llllenthal  criticized 
the  GoTemmenl  monopoly  of  work  In  tha 
atomic  energy  field,  and  he  urged  that  pri- 
Tate  industry  be  given  a  chance  to  pioneer  tn 
the  field  of  atomic  energy       He  stated 

•'As  to  the  new  era  of  the  atom,  we  havs 
not  only  turned  our  back  on  the  eaaentiala  of 
lb*  industrial  system  that  baa  i^iven  us  our 
military  •ecurity.  wt  have  done  i*  in  ths 
of  military  scctirity.     In  the  midst  of  a 


desperate  competition  with  the  Russian  sys- 
tem, we  have  adopted  a  method  that  more 
nearly  resembles  the  Russian  system  than  it 
does  our  own." 

A  pertinent  point  of  view  has  been  stated 
tn  Mcxlest  Arms  and  Free  Men.  by  Vannevar 
Bush,  executive  head  of  American  scientists' 
u.^rtime  work  in  developing  modern  arms. 
His  book  expresses  faith— belief  in  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  man — the  philosophical 
essence  of  democracy.  Bush  states  that  the 
way  to  prepare  for  any  future  total  war  is 
by  building  a  strong  democracy  in  every  re- 
spect .^Uid  he  recognizes  competitive,  free, 
and  private  enterprise  as  an  essential  part  of 
strong  democracy 

Ulienthals  and  Bush's  point  of  view,  ap- 
plied to  development  of  water  resources,  sug- 
gest that  the  present  trend  toward  Federal 
Government  monopoly  of  that  development 
should  be  reversed  And  we  submit  that  the 
trend  In  development  of  water  resources 
should  be  toward  greater  respousibility.  con- 
trol, and  participation  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  enterprise 

We  submit  further  that  changing  from 
the  present  trend  to  what  we  recommend 
cannot  and  should  not  be  left  to  Congress 
alone.  The  States,  particularly  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States,  and  private  enterprise  must 
move  forward  and  prepare  to  assume  greater 
responsibility,  control,  and  participation 

If  we  do  that  (in  development  of  natural 
resources  and  in  other  matters  t.  then  indi- 
viduals, private  enterprises,  and  local  and 
State  governments  will  be  better  prepared 
with  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance  to 
meet  the  problem  of  dispersal  and  any  other 
problems  that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
national  defense. 

■WATia  »x?otr«ct5  pkocsams,  intesstate  com- 
pacts AND  commissions,  AND  EXTENT  Of 
FECEKAL    PAHTICTPATTON 

The  Colorado  River  Easm  States  and  the 
Eastern  States  in  the  Delaware  River  basin 
have  interstate  compacts  and  interstate  com- 
missions dealing  with  water  resources.  And 
we  believe  that  those  interstate  compacts 
and  commis-lons  provide  general  patterns 
which  the  States  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin — and  other  basin  areas — should  follow. 

The  water  supplies  and  power  supplies 
developed  in  the  Columbia  River  system 
sh  m!d  be  equitably  apportioned  among  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States  by  interstate  com- 
pact, with  the  consent  of  Congress.  And 
an  Interstate  commission,  operating  pur- 
suant to  Interstate  compact  and  with  appro- 
priate Federal  parf.cipaiion.  sliould  carry 
Into  effective  operation  the  interstate  agree- 
ments. 

Of  course,  the  great  engineering  services 
of  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  be  utilized  in  Investiga- 
tion, design,  and  supervision  of  construction 
of  major  water  projects.  Reorganization 
poe^bly  win  change  the  names  and  depart- 
mental location  cf  those  two  organisations; 
but  their  competent  and  specialized  serv- 
ices cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Moreover, 
11  would  be  foolish  and  uneconomical  to 
attempt  to  supplant  them  with  48  (or  49) 
separate  engineering  organizations  qualified 
t3  investigate,  design,  and  supervise  the 
construction  of  major  water  projects. 

The  Federal  Government  perhaps  will  have 
to  continue,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the 
financing  of  construction  of  most  major 
water  projects.  And  if  present  subsidies, 
which  provide  substantially  free  navigation 
and  fl<xxl  control  works  and  interest-free 
reclamation  construction  funds,  are  to  b« 
continued — the  financial  burden  of  those 
subsidies  probably  will  have  to  '»  borne  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  But  the  possi- 
bilities of  private  financing  and  State  and 
Icxral  financing  of  water  resources  programs 
should  be  fully  explored  and  utilized  W# 
believe  thst  to  some  extent  private  enterprlsa 
and  State  and  local   governments  can  and 


should  assume  the  financing  of  water  re- 
sources programs.  For  examp'e,  there  la  no 
good  reason  why  private  enterprise  or  an 
interstate  commission  should  not  undertake 
and  finance  the  transmission  and  marketing 
of  hydroelectric  power  generated  at  the 
Federal  dams  in  the  Columbia  River  system. 
Certainly,  municipalities  and  Industries 
should  finance  and  bear  the  cost  of  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  regardless  of 
whether  the  water  supplies  are  provided  In 
connection  with  single  purpose  or  multiple- 
purpose  water  projects. 

Of  course,  to  whatever  extent  the  Federal 
Government  ventures  Federal  funds  in  water 
resources  programs  It  .should  have  assurance 
that  the  programs  will  be  carried  out  per 
plans  and  that  charges  for  water  and  power 
service  will  be  sufficient  to  repay  whatever 
part  of  the  Federal  funds  are  reimbursable 
under  applicable  laws  and  contracts. 

But  the  United  States  should  not  use  Its 
powers  to  regulate  commerce,  to  spend  and 
to  provide  for  national  defense  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  dominate  apportionment 
among  the  States  of  water  and  water  power, 
nor  In  such  a  manner  as  to  concentrate  In 
the  Federal  Government,  monopolize,  and 
control  the  development  and  utilization  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

EQUITABLE  AND  NONDISCRlMINATOtT  APPORTIOW- 
MENT    or    WATEK    AND    WATER    POWER 

The  Commission  either  is  or  soon  will  be- 
come familiar  with  the  delicate  problems 
of  equitably  apportioning,  among  States,  the 
waters  of  interstate  streams.  Such  problems 
already  have  confronted  some  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Stales,  regarding  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River  system.  But  more  urgent 
out  here,  generally  speaking,  are  the  related 
problems  of  apportioning  among  the  States 
the  hydroelectric  power  supplies  developed 
In  the  Columbia  River  system  at  federally 
constructed  projects. 

The  Columbia  River  systems  power  poten- 
tial is  great,  but  It  Is  not  without  limit.  Un- 
less and  until  atonUc  energy  or  currently  used 
fuels  for  steam  power  plants  become  avail- 
able at  lower  than  current  costs,  we  must 
face  the  unp  easant  fact  that  our  power  de- 
mand I  at  Its  rate  of  growth  the  past  20  yearn) 
will  absorb  the  Columbia  River  system's 
practicable  hydroelectric  potential  by  about 
1990.  and  perhaps  sooner.  It  is  an  unpleas- 
ant fact  because,  while  our  hydroelectric 
power  favors  us,  as  regards  steam-generated 
pjower.  we  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
compared  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 
The  Federal  Government  proposes  to  develop 
the  Columbia  River  system's  power  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  market  will  take  the  power.  Con- 
sequently, each  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
S:ates  has  a  substantial  stake  in  having  the 
comparatively  cheap  hydroelectric  power  of 
the  Columbia  River  system  equitably  appor- 
tioned among  those  States.  It  should  bs 
apportioned  by  interstate  compact,  with 
the  consent  ot  Congress.  It  should  not  be 
apportioned  by  any  old  or  new  Federal  de- 
pa'tment  or  agency  cr  authority. 

Furthermore,  no  State  should  be  deprived 
of  Its  fair  chare  of  Columbia  River  power  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  local  option,  the  State's 
heavy  power-load  areas  prefer  to  have  power 
distributed  by  privately  owned  utilities 
which  are  subject  to  public  regulation. 

Here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  matters 
now  stand,  hydroelectric  power  from  proj- 
ects authorhed  for  Federal  construction  will 
dominate  and  practically  monopolize  the 
supply  of  additional  power  for  the  next  30 
to  50  years  even  though  power  supply  ap- 
parently Will  be  short  or  tight  throughout 
that  period  The  public  p-eference  clauses 
of  existing  laws,  in  the  particular  situation 
confronting  the  Pacific  Northwest,  could  and 
might  operate  to  deny  a  State  Its  fair  share 
of  Columbia  Ri\-er  power 

That  situation  should  t>e  corrected.  There 
should  be  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 


apportionment  of  that  power  among  and 
within  the  Pacific  Northwest  States.  We 
submit  that  when  Federal  ageucies  dominate 
and.  in  effect,  monopolize  the  market  of 
power  supply,  they  should  be  required  to 
supply  power  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

WHAT  BAfln  SHOtnj)  BE  ESTABLISHED  rOR  DE- 
CISIONS TO  ACTHOaiZE  WATXS  RXSOTJBCIS 
PROJECTS    or    VARIOUS    KIN06T 

An  attempt  at  a  full  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion (listed  by  the  Commission)  would  re- 
quire many  more  pages  than  used  in  our 
entire  statement.  We  limit  our  response  to 
some  general  comments. 

We  believe  that  there  cannot  be  established 
a  practiable,  single  basis  for  decisions  to 
authorize  the  varlotis  kinds  of  water  re- 
sources projecu.  The  Tarlety  is  so  great 
that  a  single  basis,  regardless  of  how  many 
factors  It  might  Include,  would  be  Imprac- 
Ucable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  addition  to  en- 
gineering feasibility,  the  main  measurement 
of  worth  of  a  navigation,  flood-control  or 
reclamation  project  has  been  In  dollars  of 
estimated  cost  compared  to  dollars  of  esti- 
mated benefits. 

But  some  benefiu  cannot  be  measured  In 
dollars.  Furthermore,  some  of  such  benefits 
are  not  predictable.  The  national  defense 
worth  of  Grand  Cotilee  Dam  and  power  plant 
is  a  good  example. 

When  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  alth  Its 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant,  was 
authorized  and  undertaken  in  the  thirties 
the  usefulness  of  its  power  In  wartime  pro- 
duction of  light  metals  and  plutonlum  was 
not  predictable.  Moreover,  even  when  we 
now  view  the  situation  by  hindsight,  the 
worth  of  that  pwwer  to  the  Nation  in  World 
War  II  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  Most 
of  us  will  agree  that  It  was  Invaluable.  And 
when  we  think  In  terms  of  current  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  In  what  Mr. 
Llllenthal  calls  a  desperate  competition  with 
the  Russian  system  we  continue  to  feel 
^Tateful  for  the  water  resource  developments 
In  the  Coltunbla  and  Tennessee  river  systems 
that  service  H&niord  and  Oak  Ridge. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  predict  precisely  the 
worth  to  national  defense  of  the  reclamation 
and  power  developments  Included  in  the 
proposed  Mountain  Home  and  Central  Ari- 
zona projects.  In  the  event  Industrial  and 
population  dispersal  becomes  necessary  In 
connection  with  national  defense,  those  In- 
land   projects   might   be   Invaluable. 

W^e  submit  that  the  national  defense  worth 
of  proposed  water  resource  developments 
should  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
a  proposed  project  should  be  authorized. 
However,  there  should  be  safeguards  that 
prevent  the  proponents  of  projects  from 
using  national  defense  worth  as  a  Santa 
Claus  gift  bag. 

At  present  there  Is  no  uniformity  of  repay- 
ment requirements  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral water  projects.  The  Nation's  taxpayers 
build  and  operate  Federal  navigation  and 
flood  control  projects  practically  without 
charge  to  the  direct  and  indirect  beneficiaries 
of  those  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
users  on  Federal  reclamation  projects  pay 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  And  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  to  pay  under  the  terms  o'  applicable 
reclamation  law.  they  repay,  without  Interest, 
the  cost  of  reclamation  construction.  Thus, 
a  river  bottom  farm  In  the  midwest,  without 
charge,  is  protected  against  too  much  water, 
while  a  semlarld  farm  in  the  West,  within 
Its  ability  to  pay.  Is  charged  with  the  cost 
of  providing  it  with  irrigation  water. 

We  hesitate  to  propose  reimbursabUlty  re- 
quirements tn  connection  with  flood  control 
and  navigation  projecU.  But  w«  do  make 
the  point  that  fiscal  deficits  and  national 
and  International  defense  requirements  are 
ca&tlng  a  financial  cloud  on  the  future  of 


water-reeouroee  programs  which  InvolTe 
great  free  benefits  dependent  upon  Federal 
subsidies. 

We  definitely  want  to  continue  the  recla- 
mation policy  and  legal  requirement  that 
water  users  pay  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  that, 
within  their  ability  to  pay,  they  repay  to  the 
United  States  reclamation  construction  costs, 
without  interest. 

Also  we  believe  that  out  West  power  reve- 
nues from  Federal  projects  (whether  Army 
or  reclamation)  should  furnish  financial 
assistance  to  reclamation.  Comprehensive 
development  ot  western  water  resources  re- 
quires that. 

Of  course,  the  financial  assistance  rendered 
irrigation  by  power  should  not  be  without 
limit.  A  reasonable  balance  should  be  main- 
tained. 

We  believe  that  here  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west the  States  In  an  Interstate  compact 
probably  would  agree  upon  apportioning  the 
Columbia  River  system's  water  and  water 
power  among  the  States,  and  upon  market- 
ing of  the  power,  in  a  manner  which  with 
reasonable  balance  would  accommodate  the 
various  aspirations  of  the  various  States  and 
of  the  various  areas  within  a  single  State. 
And  If  comprehensive  development  were 
provided  for  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and 
in  a  manner  that  encotn^ges  rather  than 
discourages  competitive  free  enterprise — the 
consent  of  Congress  probably  would  be  given 
to  whatever  the  Pturlfic  Northwest  States 
worked  out  for  their  own  particular  situa- 
tion. We  feel  certain  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  a  CVA  or  any  other  agency, 
to  determine  the  course  of  our  water  re- 
sources developments  In  accortlance  with 
whatever  a  CVA  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
might  conclude  would  provide  "the  highest 
relative  benefits  from  the  water  and  land 
resources  for  the  region  as  a  whole." 

We  realize  that  the  phrase  "sound  finan- 
cial basis,"  as  used  above  in  this  statement, 
is  not  specific  on  the  controversial  Issue  of 
whether  the  Interes*  component  of  power 
revenues  should  be  used  to  help  irrigation. 
On  tha.  Issue  the  position  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  influenced  some- 
what by  facts  of  record  and.  perhaps,  by 
facts  of  nature. 

It  Is  our  position  that  construction  costs 
allocated  to  power,  together  with  Interest 
thereon,  should  In  reality  be  repaid  to  the 
Government,  and  that  power  rates  and  there- 
fore power  revenues  to  the  United  States 
should  Include  additionally  whatever  amount 
Is  necessary  to  return  reimbursable  Irriga- 
tion construction  costs  in  excess  of  ths 
amount  the  water  users  are  able  to  repay. 

We  feel  that  any  other  position  would  be 
a  breach  of  good  faith  by  us.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  controversial  Solicitor's  opin- 
ion be  sound  or  unsound  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  record  chows  that  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  other  organisations  and 
Charles  Leavy,  then  Congressman  from  this 
district,  sought  and  obtained  approf^atlona 
for  the  Columbia  Basin  project  upon  the 
representation  that  commercial  power  and 
the  water  users  together  would  in  reaUty 
repay  to  the  United  States  power  costs  to- 
gether with  interest  and  irrigation  costs  with- 
out interest. 

Aside  from  our  determination  not  to  breach 
good  faith,  we  believe  that  the  long-range 
Interest  of  comprehensive  development  of 
wat«  resources  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  in  the  entire  reclamation  west,  requires 
that  we  maintain  our  good  credit  standing 
with  Uncle  Sam.  our  ahUity  to  Justify  ap- 
propriations. We  beUeve  that  our  credit 
standing,  oxir  ability  to  Justify  appropria- 
tions, soon  will  slip  tf  we  shift  to  a  basis  ot 
repaying  Unae  Sam  Irrigation  eonstruetloai 
costs     without     interest     and     commercial 


power  construction  costs  with  only  such  Ib- 
tcrest.  if  any.  as  is  left  after  using  the  In- 
terest component  of  power  revenues  to  pro« 
vide  fln»nrt«i  assistance  to  irrlgstlnn 

We  realise  that,  in  view  of  the  eoanpsra- 
tlvely  less  favorable  power  potential  and 
power  coeu  in  other  areas  of  the  West.  or. 
for  other  reasons,  the  Congress  may  see  At 
to  authorize  application  of  the  Interest  com- 
ponent to  flnanclalu^tance  of  Irrigation. 
If  It  does  so.  thst  wHTbe  the  decision  and  the 
legislative  policy  of  Congress.  But,  for  the 
resKins  stated  above,  we  do  not  recommend 
such  legislative  authorisation. 

THE  PCOPOSED   COLTTMBU   BASIW   ACOOtfWT 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  the  use  ot 
power  revenues,  from  both  reclamation  and 
Army  power  proJecU  in  the  Coliunbla  River 
system,  to  provide  flnandal  assistance  to  rec- 
lamation projects  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

Questions  regarding  the  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  for  irrigation  and 
regarding  use  of  the  Interest  component  have 
been  discussed  above  In  this  statement. 
Those  questions  were  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  basin  account, 
which  Congress  declined  to  Include  In  ths 
recent  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  They  are 
likewise  Involved  in  the  separate  blU  now 
pending. 

Also  involved  In  the  proposed  legislation 
are  provisions  that  power  rates  shall  cover 
depreciation  of  depreciable  power  properties 
and  amortization  of  nondepreciable  power 
properties.  Nondepreciable  properties  prob- 
ably wotild  be  few.  Depreciable  properties 
probably  would  Include  at  least  the  power 
plants  and  generating  eqtxlpment.  the  trans- 
mission system,  and  the  part  of  dam  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  commercial 
power.  Depreciation  periods  would  be  of 
whatever  length  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
deemed  reasonable.  For  some  of  the  proper- 
ties— es;>eclally  dams  and  power  houses — ths 
periods  might  be  100  to  200  years.  And  over 
the  depreciation  periods  only  replacement  re- 
serves would  have  to  be  collected.  Appar- 
ently the  proposed  legislation  would  go  • 
long  way  toward  permitting  a  shift  of  power 
features  of  Army  and  reclamation  projects 
from  a  self -liquidating  basis  to  merely  a  sell- 
■iistaining  basis. 

Those  provisions  may  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  progress  of  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
a  curious  Congressman  should  Inquire:  "Is 
the  Nation  aaked,  in  effect,  to  give  ths  PadAe 
Northwest  the  power  projects  and  require 
rates  that  will  fntxluce  only  enough  to  oper- 
ate them  and  make  replacements  ss  ths 
projects  depreciate?"  A  forthright  answer 
apparently  'votild  have  to  be  "Tes."  And 
then  most  Congressmen  probably  would  vote 
"No." 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  overloaded  with 
the  above  provisions  and  others  Involving 
major  policy  matters.  Certainly,  mtich  ot 
the  cargo  It  seeks  to  carry  into  law  needs 
further  Inspection  by  Congress  snd  by  tbfS 
States  affected. 


POU-U- 


mUUSlSXAL    AMO     MUHJCIPAI.    Wai 
son.  SSOSIOlt,  ABAIKSfKMT  <V 
TXOW,  KBCaZATIOM,  flSH  AMD 

The  above  matters  are  involved  in  five  of 
the  questions  listed  by  the  CommtssVm  for 
discussion  at  the  arcs  oooferenees.  Many 
of  them  wlU  be  discussed  at  sons  length  bf 
others  sppearlng  at  the  Spokane  conference. 
In  this  statement  we  merely  make  brief  eoas- 
nsMiU  on  sou  ccmservatlon  and  on  planning. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  tn  local  organ  titton  and 
performance  of  soU -conservation  work.  Sta- 
tistics sbov  that.  In  liMS.  «S  percent  at  tbd 
farms  in  this  State  were  Included  In  46  soil- 
conssrvstkn  districts  organised  under  Stst* 
law.    And  now  In  1950.  there  are  66  such 


\ 
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<hcuirt«  and  lh#T  Include  atwut  ftS  percent 
ot  Um  fftrmft  Membeniiips  m  the  dtvnru 
art  eaurety  »CkUni*rT 

Th-*«  locaJ  9cvi:-con*erT«uon  dUtiictt  with 
Mir'inrr  prc\i«it<i  by  tbe  &M]  Concenratlon 
OttMc*  *nd  tae  Wa*hlrurtcn  Stare  CoUeye. 
are  mAX:R«  »u:»tar.ti»l  and  ecot>oniic»l  ptvf 
n**  m  redurtr^  frosion 

T.5>»  lof*i  soil  conMsrrativm  dUtrJct*  «nd 
their  m-oek  fumith  a  pracucal  demoniu-atioa 
of  how  conaerratiaii,  developtnen:  and  uu.i- 
xaUca  ot  lax.a  and  water  reaourrc*  can  tM 
onnuitvKl  and  carrted  or.  by  the  Ijcal  people, 
the  priraw  enterpriser*.  Immediately  affected. 
Sinular.y.  the  locai  pe.>pie  aSected.  their 
local  and  State  g-jvemmentj  ar.d  their  prt- 
Tals  ent*rpr.*e<  can  handle  such  problemi 
of  indurtrml  and  munlctpal  water  ruppUes. 
abatement  of  sirram  poiiuti'.-n.  recreation, 
ftah  and  wt?d::fe  as  are  inro'.red  In  water 
reaoorrea  pm^ran\s  — ualn^  mterstat-  cotw 
{wcts  and  comnr.vsss^ns  where  r>ecessary 

Wlt^  reapec:  t^  plannme  of  aater  re«ource« 
prtMtrasA.  and  In  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment, we  qtjote  fr^m  the  chaptrr  on  Planning 
In  Vir.T^er^r  Buah  s  bock.  Uodem  Arms  and 
rree  Men 

-We  want  nothing  of  d-talled  rwrtmenta- 
tlon  in  thia  country:  our  exuberance  In 
throwing  o?  varume  controls  shows  this. 
But  w*  moit  certainly  do  want  sound  plan- 
BlnC  'or  the  rature.  and  we  expect  our  le^TM- 
tature  to  re^vilate  our  economy  soundly  in 
accordance  therewith  We  «ant  our  pian- 
Clnx  d3ne  by  sound  men  In  ahom  we  hare 
confidence,  and  not  by  faddl^is.  adrocate*  of 
a  rtfidly  •ocia:iaod  state,  or  advocate*  of  any 
lam  Moreorer.  ws  wart  the  k'.nd  of  plan- 
ning that  arUJ  release  the  energies  cf  our 
paople  ao  that  the  oompetitiTe  free-en terpriaa 
»j%%tm  can  work  atlU  better  ** 

RsapactfuUy   submitted 

C*i«srwK"i  of  Coiumbia  £ann  Com- 
m-JU-f  and  a  Vice  ^r^i-jit-nt  of 
SpokMne   CH amber  of  Commirrce. 


Kareu  Gin*  N*  Soffrisc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  li  SMITH 

or  wiacoM.w 

III  TOE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2t.  19iO 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  arucle  by  Mr  G«)rge  Sokol- 
akj  app;^rins  In  today  s  Washington 
Times-Herald : 

Tmk  a    DsTS 
(By   George   b^koliky) 

It  la  Micgested  that  what  haa  bapper^ed  In 
Korea  repreaenu  a  tactical  surprue  Noth- 
ing cculd  be  more  fa'.se  The  Korean  situa- 
tion U  the  Jt;ev!iable  result  of  a  contlnu- 
oualy  incorrect  policy  in  the  east  of  As:a. 
particularly  China 

Bnpiras  arc  bulit  atep  t»y  step  the  new 
tine  of  attack  muring  om  m»  a  bulwark  of 
defenaa  Once  Manchuru  came  into  the 
limwilnn  of  Soviet  RuaaU.  it  wu  inev.tabla 
tlkat  Ko.-ea  would  Ise  ilM  next  step  and  (ol- 
lowtng  that  would  be  an  attack  on  Japan 

Koraa  la  a  ptninauia  that  lie*  between 
Maschuna  and  Japan  It  cannot  defend 
ItaaU  acamat  an  In  radar  trom  Hlhut  Man- 
ctniTta  ur  Japan. 

TbaraCara.  ail  tJv*  eountrtaa  tying  elQM  to 
K  If—  ftiina.  giiarH  and  Japan  —have  vied 
Ijr  eoatrol  ta  tiM  Bwdtna  ataturical  pertotf. 


By  1910.  Japan  was  In  a  poaltlon  to  dom- 
inate K.>rea  and  to  annei  It  to  Japan.  The 
Koreans  took  that  annexation  placidly;  per- 
haps t>ecauae  in  their  own  language  the 
name  of  their  country  ta  Choaen — the  land 
of  the  morning  calm 

In  tact,  the  Koreans  have  l)een  a  peaceful 
people  not  ^iven  to  fi^chting  eicept  on  rara 
occasions     They  are  Buddhuu 

Although  there  a  as  always  a  revolutionary 
movement  among  Koreans  living  outside  of 
their  cjrn  country.  Its  Influence  wUhln  Korea 
waa  i>«s*^i''''  Among  the  antl-Japan<-se 
revolMtaBiata  was  one  group  whose  sympa- 
thies were  western:  that  Is.  they  tended  to 
pUce  tiieir  dependence  upon  the  United 
Staves.  Many  of  thoae  who  t>elonG:ed  to  this 
trrcuT  had  been  educated  In  American  unl- 
\^Ti::.ta  or  in  Christian  ml&uon  schools  la 
K  rea 

Tiiere  was.  however,  another  group  which, 
alone  with  otiwr  Asiatics,  turned  toward 
Mjs^jv  after  the  Russian  revolution.  They 
were  trained  In  the  Sun  Yat-sen  Institute 
and  the  L-nin  Institute  In  Moscow  and 
fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mi;njsts  under  Maui  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Teh. 

M.\ny  of  these  Korean  Communists  have 
had  as  many  as  3J  years  of  training  in  the 
Commur.ist  movement.  Many  of  them  have 
bren  active  m  the  civil  wars  of  China  slnc« 
1S24  It  u  interesting  to  note  that  Com- 
niui^.ut*.  the  world  over,  place  their  move- 
ment tjefore  their  country  and  reco«nlae 
Ruasia  as  holding  a  special  relationship  to 
oiher  countries  because  It  is  the  motherland 
of  the  revolution 

Rossu  comes  Into  thL  situation  as  a  re- 
cult  of  the  Yalta  agreement.  It  must  b« 
recalled  that  w^.en  the  Yalta  agreement  was 
signed  Sjviet  Russia  was  neutral  in  the  far 
eastern  wai  It  was  in  that  war  a  total  of 
less  than  a  week 

Never^heleas.  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  mhich  so  completely  pliced  Soviet  Rus- 
sia In  ciJtitrot  of  Manchuria  that  Korea's  fu- 
ture wcs  inevitably  to  serve  as  a  battlegri^und 
in  the  next  war. 

At  the  Moscow  conference,  meeting  be- 
tween December  16  and  28.  1&45.  Korea  was 
divided  t)etwecn  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
States 

This  was  done  "with  a  view  to  the  re- 
ectablK.iment  of  Korea  aa  an  independent 
state  the  creation  of  conditions  for  devel- 
oping tlie  country  on  democratic  principles 
and  the  earliest  poaaibie  UquMlatlon  of  the 
disastrous  reaults  of  the  protracted  Japa- 
nese d  jnunatlon  tn  Korea,  there  shall  be  set 
up  a  provinciai  Korean  democratic  govern- 
ment which  shall  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  for  developing  the  Industry,  transport 
and  agriculture  of  Korea  and  the  national 
culture  of  the  Korean  people  " 

By  this  Moscow  agreement  signed  by 
James  F  Byrnes.  Ernest  Bevln.  and  V  Moio- 
tov  on  December  27.  1946.  Korea  was  to  be 
held  by  a  joint  cummii>alun  Actually,  the 
c^mntry  was  divided  into  two  parts  on  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Soviet  RuasU  occupy- 
ing ttie  northern  sector,  the  United  States, 
the  Buutliem  sector. 

Had  no  politics  been  played  In  the  United 
States,  the  practical  solution  would  have 
be«n  to  place  Korea  completely  under  the 
control  of  C«n.  Doi^Iaa  MacArtbur  as  part 
of  Japan. 

However,  there  haa  been  a  running  Qgbt 
l)etween  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  the  American  pol- 
icy m  China  Japan,  and  Korea  ThU  quar- 
rel haa  been  reflected  In  a  weakened  Amer- 
ican implementation  of  policy. 

If  tha  Rusaiana  can  conquer  Korea,  our 
pusuion  in  Japan  la  definitely  imperiled. 
For  Japan  la  next  and  If  Japan  la  taken. 
Alaska  wtU  l>e  untenatile.  Empire  moves 
uois^is  It  is  destrvycd. 


Coofress  Sbonld  Reatrame  It>  AaHioriy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Niw  jmsTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1950 

Mr  CANFIELD,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUov.ing  editorial 
from  the  Passaic.  N.  J..  Herald-News  of 
June  26.  1950: 
CoNCBiss  Should  Ri.^sstJME  Its  AurHonrrT 

Until  1834  Congress  wrote  the  tariff  laws 
which  protected  American  wage  standards 
by  putting  customs  duties  on  goods  manu- 
factured abroad  under  low-wage  systems 

In  that  year  Congress  surrendfred  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  fix  tariff  rates.  It  parsed 
the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  -^ct. 
which  gave  to  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  authority  to  negotiate  tariff  re- 
ductions with  other  nations, 

Cordell  Hull  was  Secretary  of  State  In  1934. 
Mr  Hull  was  a  Tennessee  Democrat,  schooled 
m  the  free- trade  tradition  of  the  cotton- 
crowing  South  For  generations  the  South's 
best  customer  had  been  England,  which  had 
to  Import  raw  materials  and  export  finished 
products  to  e-tlst.  and  which  therefore  be- 
Ue'-ed  In  free  trade. 

The  1934  act  gave  President  Roosevelt  and 
£ecreta.'7  Hull  the  right  to  reduce  (or  In- 
crease) the  schedules  of  the  1S30  tariff  law 
by  50  percent  When  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  renewed  by  another 
Democratic  Congress  In  1S45,  President  Tru- 
man and  hU  state  secretaries  were  given 
authority  to  negotiate  reductions  In  tariff 
schedules  by  50  percent  i>eyond  the  original 
SO.  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  duties  charged 
In  the  1930  protective  tariffs  Delegates  of 
reciprocal  trade  countries,  Americans  Includ- 
ed, will  meet  on  September  28  at  Torquay,  an 
English  watering  place,  and  at  that  Torquay 
ccnference.  Secretary  Acheson  may  make 
agreements  for  further  tariff  cuts  which  can 
be  put  Into  effect  If  Mr.  Truman  gives  his 
approval. 

Like  so  many  other  dealings  with  other 
countries  under  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations,  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
do  not  guarantee  a  50-50  break  for  the  United 
States  Under  tlw  moat-favored-nation 
arrangement,  if  we  give  a  tariff  concession 
to  one  of  the  conference  nations,  all  others 
get  It.  too  If  as  part  of  a  deal  with  Canada 
we  agree  to  lower  the  tariff  on  Canadian  ship- 
ments of  Scotch  whisky  into  the  States 
(Which  are  never  large ».  the  same  tariff  re- 
duction goes  to  England  and  Scotland 
(Whence  most  of  our  Scotch  comes).  Jdore- 
over.  other  nations  which  are  permitted  to 
ship  the  products  of  their  low -cost  Ial>or  Into 
the  States,  under  reduced  tariffs,  can — and 
frequently  do — keep  our  products  out  of  their 
ports,  or  put  them  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage, by  restrictive  Import  quotas,  license 
systems  and  currency  manipulations.  Any 
way  you  look  at  It.  we  get  the  worst  of  It, 

Many  of  these  countries  which  are  causing 
unemployment  tn  our  Indiutrlal  cities,  by 
underselling  American-made  goods  In  tiie 
United  States — due  to  wage  rates  which  are 
only  one-flfth  to  one-third  of  ours,  and  t>e- 
cause  of  lowered  customs  duties  which  no 
longer  protect — are  being  put  on  their  feet  by 
ECA  s  spending  of  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars to  rebuild  European  factories,  erect 
power  plants,  snd  supply  competitive  nations 
with  our  must  modern  machinery 

Administrator  Hoffman,  who  directed  the 
Studebaker    automotUe    business    t>efor«    hs 
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took  over  KCA's  management,  blitbely  trtls 
ua  now  that  he's  for  increasing  Buropoui 
Importa  into  the  United  States,  even  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  domestic  enterprises. 
Mr.  Hoffman  doesnt  speak  as  an  individual; 
he's  President  Truman's  boss-man  in  tlie 
■pending  of  billions  of  American  tax  dollars 
overseas.  He  says  that  inefficient  American 
industries  must  fold  up  and  their  employees 
must  migrate  elsewhere  and  look  for  Joljs  tn 
well-run  Industries.  What  chance  has  the 
Passaic  loom  fixer  or  the  Garfield  weaver  d 
getting  a  Job  In  a  Detroit  automobile  plant? 
And.  as  Lewis  Hird  told  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocal  Information  in  Washington,  the 
only  inefficiency  that  can  be  charged  against 
a  competently  managed  wool-textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  is  that  it  pays  an 
average  wage  of  $132  an  hour,  four  times 
what  working  people  are  paid  in  England  for 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

What's  the  answer  to  all  this?  Control  of 
American  tariff  rates  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  State  Department,  wIkmc  interna- 
tional Ixxjndoggltng  haa  hurt  so  many  Ameri- 
can communities  and  threatens  to  put  more 
Industries  out  of  business  and  m<xt  workmen 
out  of  Jobs. 

Congress,  elected  by  and  responslTe  to  the 
people,  should  reassert  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  levy  customs  duties  to  protect 
American  Interests  when  its  delegation  at 
authority  expires  June  30,  1951. 

Otherwise  the  authority  that  the  State  De- 
partment possesses  and  misuses  today  may 
pass  tomorrow  to  some  glottal  agency,  as  we 
shall  ahow  when  we  tell  about  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  International  Trade  Organl- 
'  zation  in  a  tuheequent  editorial. 


Tlic  HoiiM  Redaces  Soae  Taxes, 
Increases  Otkcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  IfXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1950 

Ur.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  word  to  ConKress  that  he  would 
veto  any  bill  to  reduce  excise  taxes  not 
provided  for  by  an  increase  in  other 
taxes.  So.  this  week,  after  fiddling  all 
winter,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  offered  to  the  Congress  a  bill 
which  shifts  taxes,  but  does  not  reduce 
the  total  tax  burden  by  1  penny.  It 
lowers  excise  taxes  part  way  on  a  few 
items  such  as  fur  coats  and  pearl  neck- 
laces, handbags,  and  baby  oil.  but  at  the 
same  time  it  raises  taxes  on  the  Intake  of 
most  corporations  from  38  to  41  percent. 
That  means  raising  the  Uxes  by  $700.- 
000.000  on  the  necessities  of  life  such  aa 
food,  clothing,  and  houses.  These  cor- 
porations produce  70  percent  of  all  th« 
merchandise  the  wage-earaer  consximea 
so  they  will  have  to  collect  the  increased 
taxes  from  the  workers — the  consumrrs 
who  really  pay  all  taxes. 

In  addition  the  corporations  must  now 
withhold  from  all  their  Uttle  stockhold- 
ers 10  percent  of  all  dividends  paid  them. 
The  little  stockholders  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  taxes  at  all  but  the  corpora- 
tions will  have  to  hold  back  the  taxes 
anyw«y.  A  hospital  which  collects  $20.- 
000  in  dividends  from  endowment  fimds 


necessary  for  Its  very  life,  win  have 
$2,000  a  year  withheld,  although  It  is  tax 
exempt  by  another  provision  In  the  tax 
law.  They  may  all  fill  out  forms  for  a 
refund  but  before  that  can  happen  the 
next  year's  taxes  are  being  collected,  and 
so  an  and  so  on. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Josor 
Phillips,  of  California,  put  It  well. 
Speaking  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee  he  said.  "The  moimtain  has 
labored  to  bring  forth  not  a  mouse  but 
a  tax  rat.  to  gnaw  at  the  roots  of  our 
economy."  We  were  promised  relief; 
instead  we  get  rediMtions  on  luxuries 
and  Increases  on  necessities. 

The  minority  position  is  that  the  peo- 
ple need  tax  relief,  and  need  It  quickly. 
The  average  American  family  now  pays 
$31  a  week  in  direct  and  hidden  taxes. 
The  minority  say  the  remedy  tar  the  tax 
gap  is  a  drastic  redaction  in  Federal 
expendltiires. 

The  administration  propagandists  are 
always  asking,  "How  can  you  reduce  ex- 
penditures with  the  cold  war?"  The 
opposition  answers.  "The  appalling  fact 
facing  the  people  of  this  coimtry  is  that 
aimual  Federal  expenditures  have  in- 
creased by  $10,000,000,000  in  the  last  2 
years.  Six  billion  of  thia  increased 
spending  has  no  connection  with  past 
wars  or  with  national  defense,  or  cold 
wars."  All  the  talk  about  our  deficit 
being  due  to  the  cold  war  is  i^ony.  The 
deficit  is  due  to  the  way  the  Fair  E)eal- 
ers  iHing  in  bill  after  bill  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  "token  sum"  on  some 
grand  new  project,  which  is  not  going  to 
cost  us  billions  for  another  year  or  two. 
That  is  what  Oscar  Ewing  and  the  other 
-planners'  are  hired  for.  The  public 
thinks  the  small  sum  will  not  do  any 
harm.  The  new  program  is  authorized. 
And  in  a  few  years  the  Infant  project 
has  grown  and  grown  until  it  takes  bil- 
lions a  year  to  keep  it  fed.  Within  4  or 
5  years  the  cost  of  these  noble  experi- 
ments will  have  risen  to  $25,000,000,000 
a  year. 

Just  do  a  little  figuring  for  youiwlf — a 
practice  thoroughly  disliked  and  de- 
nounced by  the  Fair  Dealers.  If  we  add 
$25,000,000,000  to  our  present  budget  the 
annual  budget  will  be  $65,000,000,000. 
But  we  caimot  pay  for  this  year's  budget 
of  $42,000,000,000.  There  will  be  a  deficit 
of  at  least  $5,000,000,000.  We  are  bn^e 
now. 

During  the  moat  critical  time  in  our 
Nation's  history— World  War  II— the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be 
raised  by  tapping  every  source  of  taxes 
was  just  under  $45,000,000,000.  Evm  if 
we  were  willing  to  surrender  oar  private- 
enterprise  system  for  a  socialistic  econ- 
omy we  could  not  possibly  raise  the  $05.- 
000.000.000  required  to  finance  President 
Truman's  program  of  promises. 
To  quote  from  the  minority  report: 
If  this  Nation  la  to  hare  resi.  and  not  » 
temporary  paper  pruspeitty  taMttng  only  to 
economic  emtastropl»e  sad  a  eontrolled  «on- 
omy.  Federal  expendtturea  must  be 
dlately  reduced. 

The  report  eoocludes: 

But  President  Trnmaa  soxl  the 
majority  refuse  to  ptoce  tb» 
above  the  next  eiecUoo. 


The  tax  and  tax.  thai  bcrrow  and  bar- 
row  so  as  to  spend  and  spend.  Tote  and 
vote  goes  right  on  and  on. 


Prcsidcat 

ExplaiM  PsiBi  4  PivgnuB 


EXTENSION  OF  RQdARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OT  RSFSmirT  A 11 V  U 

Thursday,  June  29,  19S0 

Ur.  BIEMILLE&  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  attatdi  the  address 
given  by  President  Truman  before  the 
pnT^iiaT  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  OuHd  in  WashingUm,  June 
28.  Current  h^wenings  arc  couflnning 
the  wisdom  of  our  foreicn-aid  program. 
The  President's  speech  deaiiy  illustrates 
vrtiy  the  point  4  program  is  so  necessary 
to  the  future  well-being  o£  underdevel- 
oped areas — and  to  our  own  fotore  as 
well: 

(rrom  ttae  Mcv  York  Time*  oC  Jon*  98.  IMS) 

TxxT  or  PMaiMJrr'a  Aiim«m  to  Wawvaras 

Otjtlb  on  Ponrr  4  Pmmbsic 

Mr.  President  It's  a  pleasxxre  to  be  wtth 
you  today  and  I  was  just  explaining  to  yoor 
president  out  tn  the  baU  a  cuuvcrsatton 
with  our  former  Ambassador  at  Large  (W. 
Averell  Harriman).  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mm  Just  a  short  time  ago  and  he  was 
telling  me  what  a  contribution  Mr.  Martin 
(Harry  Martin,  prealdent  of  the  Guild  and 
Director  of  Labor  Information  for  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration)  bad 
made  to  ECA    I  appreciate  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  group 
which  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  upholding 
tlie  American  tradition  ot  a  free  and  re- 
Bfxjnsible  press.  The  men  and  women  whom 
you  represent  perform  a  great  function  In 
gathering  and  disaeminating  the  news  of  the 
world.  Never  has  this  function  been  so 
important  to  the  general  wettare  as  it  Is 
today.  

When  the  Newspaper  Guild  was  organised 
17  years  ago.  its  main  purpose  was  to  estab- 
lish better  economic  standards  for  the  work- 
ing force  of  ttie  American  press.  Over  tbm 
years  the  guild  lias  estabHahed  such  im- 
proved standards.  Its  efforU  have  greatly 
benefited  many  members  of  tbe  newspaper 
profession. 

<^ie  of  the  most  Important  activities  of 
the  guild  and  all  our  labor  imlons  Is  to 
work  with  the  free  trade-union  movement 
of  other  countries.  The  A.  F.  of  L.,  tbe 
CIO,  the  railway  larotheiiiooda  and  all  oar 
major  unions  have  extended  the  band  of 
fellowship  and  friendly  aaslstanee  to  the 
free  trade-unions  of  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  cause  of  free 
Institutions  everywhere  than  this  work  of  otir 
labor  unims.  In  many  eountrtes,  working 
men  and  women  have  been  the  object  of 
Intensive  propaganda  and  infiltration  by  th« 
Communist  movemcBi.  Our  flree  trade-un- 
taos  better  tliaa  anyone  else  can  eOeetlvcly 
demonstrate  to  ibeae  people  tbat  tbe  Coa- 
montate  are  not  tsterestcd  la  their  weUai*. 
but  (MBly  tn  using  ttaeai  to  furtber  the  iaa^ 
pstallstic  dealgna  of  an  aggiseitve  forciga 


■m 


Owr 


'  ]y«^  tliat  tbe  Siuiiicisttr  wa^.  not  tb* 

Oooununlst  way.  Is  tbe  road  to  reai  teaaamlA 
Out  of  our  amu  aspcrience 
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we  know  what  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
economic  condlt  cna  ol  working  people. 

It  ta  hard  for  us  to  realU*  Juat  how  bad 
economic  cmditlona  are  for  many  people* 
of  the  world  Famine.  dU«Ase,  and  poverty 
a-e  the  tcourtje  of  va«t  areaa  of  the  globe. 
Hundredi!  of  mlllloni  of  people  In  Asia,  for 
•lample.  have  a  life  expectancy  of  30  years 
or  lea*  That  •  what  thla  country  had  when 
the  people  landed  at  Jameatnwn.  Many  of 
these  people  live  on  Inadequate  dleta.  unable 
to  perform  the  taska  receaaary  to  earn  their 
dally  bread.  Animal  plague*  and  plant  peata 
carry  away  their  crops  and  their  llveatock. 
Miauee  of  naturrtl  resources  expoaea  their 
land  to  flood  and  drought. 

THftCAT   TO   aECftlTT 

Condltlona  such  aa  these  are  the  aeedhed 
of  political  unrest  and  In.stablUty.  They 
ar*  a  threat  to  the  security  and  growth  of 
tree  Institutions  everywhere.  It  Is  in  areas 
Where  thea*  condltlona  exut  that  commu- 
nism makes  Its  greatest  Inroads.  The  people 
of  these  areas  are  eagerly  seeking  l>etter  liv- 
ing conditions.  lue  Communists  are  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  honest  dissatisfaction 
of  these  people  with  their  present  conditions 
Into  support  for  Communist  efforts  to  domi- 
nate their  nations 

In  addition  to  these  attempts  at  persua- 
sion, the  Communists  In  these  countries  u.se 
.he  weapon  of  fear.  They  constantly  threat- 
en  Internal   violence  and   armed  aggresalon. 

The  recent  unprovoked  invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  Communist  armies  Is 
an  example  of  the  danger  to  which  the  under- 
developed areas  particularly  are  exposed. 

It  la  essential  that  we  do  everything  we 
ean  to  prevent  such  aggression  and  to  en- 
force the  principle*  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  must  and  we  shall  give  every 
pocaible  a^^istance  to  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  Independence. 
We  muat  counteract  the  Communist  weapon 
of  fear 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  Into  thinking 
that  our  only  ta»k  is  to  create  defenses 
against  aggression  Our  whole  purpose  in 
creating  a  strong  defense  Is  to  permit  us  to 
carry  on  the  great  constructive  tasks  of  peace. 
Behind  the  shield  of  a  strong  defen.se  we 
must  continue  to  work  to  bring  about  better 
living  conditions  in  the  free  nations. 

Particularly  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  we  must  work  cooperatively 
with  local  governments  which  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  welf.ire  of  their  p^P^^'^-  We 
must  help  them  to  help  themselves.  We 
must  aid  them  to  make  progress  In. agricul- 
ture. In  industry,  In  health,  and  In  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  Such  progress  will 
Increase  their  strength  and  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  growing  strength  of  these  countries 
Is  important  to  the  defense  of  all  free  nations 
a^lnst  Communist  aggression.  It  la  Im- 
portant to  the  economic  progress  of  the  free 
world.  And  these  things  are  good  for  us  as 
well  as  gtxxl  for  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommended  In  my 
Inaugural  address  the  program  that  has  be- 
come known  as  point  4  The  Congress  au- 
thorized technical  assUtance  to  underpriv- 
ileged areas  under  this  program.  This  new 
law  marked  congressional  endorsement  of  a 
practical  and  sensible  course  of  action  that 
can  have  tremendous  benefits  for  the  future 
of  the  world. 

HK  Gltrxa   KXAMPLZS 

It  la  possible  to  make  tremendous  Improve- 
menu  In  underdeveloped  areas  by  very  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  means  Simple  meas- 
ures, such  as  the  improvement  of  seed  and 
cntmal  stocks,  the  control  uf  insecU.  the 
dissemination  of  health  information,  can 
m.«ke  great  changes  almost  overnight.  ThU 
does  not  require  vast  •xpendlturee.  It  re- 
<}Ulres  only  expert  assUtance  offered  to  the 
people    on    «    genuinely    cooperative    basis. 


We  have  already  seen,  on  a  relatively  small 
scale,  what  can  be  accomplished. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  factual — in  fact 
a  reporters — account  of  a  few  technical  as- 
sistance projects  which  have  raised  living 
standards  In  the  countries  where  they  were 
carried  cut  These  are  a  preview  of  what  a 
full-scale  p^^lnt  4  program  can  mean  in  the 
future. 

In  northern  India  there  is  a  very  rich 
farming  area  known  as  the  Teral  dutrlct. 
In  re?ent  years  the  malaria  mosquito  forced 
people  to  leave  this  land  One  hundred  and 
four  villages  were  abandoned.  Even  In  the 
face  of  India's  tragic  food  shortage,  no  crops 
w?re  planted  In  this  rich  soil. 

India  called  on  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  help,  and  that  organization  sent  a 
malaria  control  team  which  arrived  In  north- 
ern India  in  April  1949.  In  the  face  of  great 
dlfflcultles.  this  International  group  sprayed 
the  area  with  DDT. 

Today,  a  year  later,  no  Infected  mosquito 
Is  to  be  found  In  any  village  In  the  Teral 
district.  Local  workers  have  been  trained 
to  continue  the  spraying.  Families  who  were 
refugees  from  malaria  only  a  year  ago  are 
back  In  their  homes,  and  their  fields  are 
green  again. 

This  demon.strates  how  a  simple  program 
can  make  tremendous  Improvements  in  a 
short  time. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  what 
point  4  can  mean;  this  one  in  Iran.  This 
story  concerns  not  an  International  organ- 
ization, but  one  of  our  American  voluntary 
groups,  the  Near  East  Foundation. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Government  of  Iran 
asked  the  foundation  to  set  up  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  a  group  of  35  villages  not  far 
from  the  capital.  Tehran.  The  foundation 
brought  village  leaders  to  a  series  of  training 
cour.ses.  It  won  their  confidence,  and 
through  theso  leaders  it  began  to  carry  out 
agricultural  and  health  improvements. 

The  foundation  met  a  water  shortage  by 
drilling  deep  wells.  It  overcame  water-borne 
diseases  with  an  inexpensive  water  filter.  It 
sprayed  homes  with  DDT.  It  sprayed  crops 
with  insecticides.  It  helped  to  organize 
schools  in  each  of  the  35  villages, 

GRAIN    TIKLO    TSIPLZD 

Today,  only  4  years  later,  the  village  people 
are  at  work  in  new  carpentry  shops,  vegetable 
gardens  and  orchards.  And.  most  startling 
of  all.  the  yield  of  grain  in  this  area  has 
tripled. 

The  effects  of  the  Near  East  Foundation's 
work  are  spreading  throughout  Iran.  This 
story  will  be  matched  many  times  over,  under 
the  point  4  program. 

My  next  Illustration  is  in  the  Republic  of 
Liljerla  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here  a 
United  States  Government  economic  mission 
has  been  working  since  1C44 — headed.  Inci- 
dentally, by  a  former  agricultural  extension 
agent  from  Missouri,  one  of  the  Missouri 
gang  yt  u  hear  so  much  atout. 

This  mission  In  Lil>eria  has  laid  out  roads, 
and  mapf>ed  the  timber  supply,  and  helped 
to  open  up  an  iron  deposit  Agricultural 
technicians  have  helped  to  expand  rice  pro- 
duction for  the  local  market,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  palm  oil  and  cocoa  for  exjwrt. 

The  effect  of  these  steps  has  been  renr.ark- 
able.  In  one  village  near  Monrovia,  the  cash 
income  of  the  people,  derived  from  jwllirg 
rice,  cocoa,  and  palm  oil.  has  increased  from 
$5  per  person  a  year  to  $35  since  the  arrival 
of  our  economic  mission. 

Our  mission— which  has  only  five  Amer- 
icans In  It— has  worked  in  cloee  cvniperation 
with  the  Llberian  Government.  That  Gov- 
ernment already  has  built  three  new  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  This  is  re- 
marki-ble  prt^rees  but  It  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  economic  development  which  Lit>ertA 
needs  to  become  a  prosperous  member  uX  tlie 
family  of  nations. 


These  achievements  I  have  cited  are  ■•»- 
plea  of  the  kind  of  work  that  needs  so  badly 
to  be  done  in  underdeveloped  areas  til  over 

the  world. 

Under  the  expended  point  4  pro-am,  we 
can  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  these  activi- 
ties. There  are  tremendous  opportunities  to 
Improve  living  standards  for  wide  areas  of 
the  globe.  It  may  prove  altogether  possible, 
for  example,  thrcu;b  the  activities  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  to  wipe 
cut  the  scourge  of  rtodetpest.  the  fatal  ani- 
mal dUease  that  U  reeponaible  for  much  of 
the  rural  poverty  in  the  Far  East. 

The  development  of  hybrid  rice  seed. 
which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlza-  • 
tion  is  now  working  on.  could  conceivably  in- 
crease rice  production  by  10  percent,  and  im- 
prove the  health  and  living  conditions  in  the 
Orient  Immeisia-ably.  As  an  example  of 
what  hybrid  seed  can  do,  our  com  hybrids, 
where  they  have  been  used  m  Italy,  have  in- 
creased com  production  by  over  25  percent. 

Aside  from  these  basic  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  health.  It  Is  equally  impor- 
tant. In  many  areas,  to  build  naodern  com- 
munication and  trar-sportauon  systems,  and 
to  establish  local  industries.  Without  these, 
the  underdeveloped  areas  cannot  put  their 
natural  resources  to  use  for  their  own  bene- 
fit and  In  profitable  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

CHASCES    SHOrr-acMTTDJttas 

Building  roads  and  railroads  and  factories 
will  require  considerable  amounts  of  public 
and  private  capital  To  aid  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican capital  abroad.  I  have  recommended 
that  the  Congress  provide  for  limited  guar- 
anties to  encourage  greater  Inveetments 
overseas  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted  soon. 

Point  4  Is  not  new — and  should  not  be- 
come a  matter  for  partisan  differences  of 
opinion.  However,  some  critics  have  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  point  4  as  a  do-good 
measure:  others  have  said  It  Is  a  waste  of 
money.  This  is  the  most  foolish  kind  of 
short-sightedness  If  we  fall  to  carry  out 
a  vigortus  point  4  program  we  run  the  nsk 
of  losing  to  communism,  by  default,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  who  now  look  to 
us  for  help  in  their  suuggle  against  hunger 
and  despair. 

And  what  we  want  to  do  Is  to  teach  these 
people  how  to  help  themselves. 

Point  4  is  a  successor  to  the  old  colonialism 
Idea,  the  exploiting  Idea  of  the  middle  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centtirie*. 
We  want  to  have  a  prosperous  world  that  wlH 
l>e  interested  In  buying  the  Immense  amount 
of  surplus  things  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  sell.  And  now  to  do  that  they  have  got 
to  have  something  to  give  back  to  us  in  order 
that  they  can  buy  our  goods.  I  want  to  keep 
this  factory  organlzmtlon  of  ours  going  at 
full  tilt. 

In  order  to  do  that  we  must  help  these 
people   to  help  themselves. 

Point  4  is  an  Investment  in  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  a'orld.  It  Is  a  jjrcgram  which  will 
bring  Increasing  results  over  the  years.  It 
will  bring  about  a  chain  reaction  in  economic 
development.  It  will  serve  to  create  eco- 
nomic health  where  poverty  existed,  and  to 
equip  the  people  of  underdeveloped  areas  to 
carry  forward  their  economic  gains  and  pre- 
serve their  independence. 

A  major  share  of  this  world  campaign  to 
improve  the  livelihood  of  pecpiee  wUl  be 
carried  cut  under  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  each  gcv- 
ernment  pledged  that  it  would  prooftot*  soio- 
Uons  of  international.  scoiMBic, 
heaith    and  related  problc 


lOKA  orrsas  nkw  hop* 
At  the  last  session  the  General  Assembly 
Ti.>ted    unanimously   to   support    a   technical 
assistance  prv^ram  t^vc  raising  the  s:.xr.dJirds 
of  living  m  unuexde\  eloped  are^is. 
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Two  veeks  atpo  the  T7cl».ed  ^tlocs  ccc- 
ducted  a  teehrvea:  assistance  con'erer.ce  to 
ma*»  plMT^  to  raise  funds  for  this  new  prc- 
fram.  FtTty-foar  E.atiotu  sttetuled  and  flJty 
of  them  offered  contnbntlotis 

By  the  er.d  of  the  confer»aee  mere  than 
970  000  OOO  had  been  pledged  Til*  Catted 
States  pledged  tlS  OOC  OTO  subject,  at  nmrse. 
to  spproprlatioo  of  the  neressary  funds  by 
tlM  Ooofreas.  T^U  was  the  lari<«t  itrcie 
coatrttmtlon  trs*.  m  relaricc  to  their  re- 
suuties  s  ::  umber  at  other  natlocs  ooctnb- 
oted  mere 

The  ootattOBtflnf  eharactertstlc  of  this 
technical  assistance  cctvferecce  is  the  fact 
that  It  democstrates  clearty  the  cnmmoo 
llcstre  of  the  peoples  cf  the  wrrld  to  work 
together  for  huirian  advanceroen!:  In  a 
vortd  dark  witn  apprehension,  the  point  4 
tdca  offers  new  hop* 

All  our  ntizers  mast  play  s  part  In  making 
the  pcmt  4  profTam  a  ruccees  Our  imsstoc- 
ary  groups,  cur  phUanthrrypte.  and  chart- 
table  agenaes  must  contimie  the  efforts  ^hey 
have  been  making  orer  the  years  for  the  tm- 
prt>Ten»ect  of  crrcdltlons  tn  foretrn  lands. 

Our  young  people  can  find  career?  tn  the 
pScceentig  work  of  brtngm*  technical  a«- 
ststacce  to  these  ccmtrtes.  Our  unices  and 
otir  b-.i^ir.esa  cryantzattcns  sh<Mi*d  eclar^ 
their  fcrei^n  ontracts  and  lying  the  bene- 
fits of  their  experience  to  lees  dcTeicped 
ktrtes  Tou  newspaper  men  and  wctaen 
bctp  point  4  to  achieve  t*.s  alms  by  te!l- 
tog  Its  story  to  the  American  peopie  and  to 
tike  people  a€  the  world 

Our  potBt  4  prorram  and  the  work  cf  the 
United  Watfcms  are  ct^nstructive  ways  to 
tariM  the  kind  of  world  wnere  aU  natlora 
can  ttvc  in  peaceful  prosperiry.  dedicated  to 
tbe  porpose  of  creattng  better  lives  for  Hxzt 
people  We  support  tha  program  betause 
we  seek  s  peaceful  wcrid,  and  a  free  wcrld. 
where  ail  men  can  live  as  gocA  neighhcrs. 


Snakes  ■  tk«  Fhf 


EXTENSION  OF  RE31ARES 

cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  IL  HcCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  CF  aEPRESETTATTVES 

Thursdaw.  J*ne  29.  19i4 

Mr  Mcculloch  Mt  speaker.  %t  % 
time  of  Violent  conununistic  aggression  in 
much  of  A>:a.  and  a:  a  :ime  of  actemp(etl 
cofnm.in;>uc  m^iraiion  at  borne,  the 
Cleveland  Ohic»  PUin  Dealer  ediional 
oi  June  28.  1950.  i5  of  (Ximpeilmf  interest. 
The  etlitona]  follows: 

SxAKxs  rx  rHx  Ft-u; 

Let  everyoce  who  fears  that  we  look  too 
staraly  up  n  sympa-hxaers  wi^  radicai  dcg- 
■M  retnember  i^t  wurOs  spoken  recect.y  by  a 
wtse.  :.:  -..^r..  Bernard  >I  B^ruch.  at  Waah- 
liigt.:xi  L':i.-,er*.-.y. 

-Commonism  m  Am«rKra.~  he  said.  ~ts  not 
a  po^ucal  philoacphy.  It  ts  ao<  a  political  cr- 
ganuatxm  Ii  .s  not  an  expreseicc  cf  free 
m  .Amenca  It  Is  a  crunlnai  coo- 
f,  tasgared  and  ruied  by  the  Kremlin. 
Let  «s  not  q\iitb.e  abouv  ttus.  It  is  ciot  a 
■sttsr  of  red  bai-.in£.  or  red  henags.  It  is 
a  ^pMSfUoo  of  survival.'* 

CottTsgeo-aly.  the  eider  statesman  ap- 
proached another  pro^em  to  t>e  loond  on 
every  o-il«^e  and  university  campus:  a  prot>- 
iem  posed  in  part  by  hooest  men  who  beiirvw 
that  their  opinjon  is  nghv 

'Tou  will  &nd  aawag  tss."  said  Baracia. 
"these  w!ic  talk — who  prate — cf  academie 
Crecdom.  mclwhr^g,  they  say.  abaoltite  fxew- 


dcTs  tc  think  and  to  teach.   Ttjtt  U  a  ( 

oca  rcmantldsm.  qmte  (jg  pi.— d  to  the  nafeetf 

reality 

In  the  dlactBsaoc  of  academic  fr««hja.  I 
beg  yya  to  remember  that  those  who  accept 
the  Onmmtmist  docrtse  is^st  accept  tha 
Comxmmtst  disctpllcc.  They  may  not  de- 
viate imm  the  line 

"In  democracy  we  ots)eet  to  the  slightesS 
Interference  w.-ii  the  fieedi-i-i  of  oppeeitvsn; 
wTth  the  riiiht  cf  tc:vest:gatvic.  w.th  re- 
searches tnro  truth,  or  wtth  coccrusicQa 
freely  arrtved  at. 

■B-.rt  we.  as  a  ro^mtry  reserTt  the  r^tt  to 
prohibit  teaching  that  is  futrrentve  that  is 
destructtre  to  oar  form  and  sptrtt  of  govcm- 


~We  told  there  Is  nc  academic  freed<rsn  for 
those  wfcc  are  ':otnpel>d  to  take  orders  from 

rcn-.Aaierican  scarres,  hi:wtl>  tc  the  iptr'.t  of 
c'jT  very  existence  We  refuse  to  surretuler 
the  nght  cf  setf-preserratton  •" 

Potnttng  oct  that  the  cdticated  man  is  a 
prctector  of  bte  own  and  h:s  fellows'  free- 
drm.  Barach  added:  They  are  his  ecemtea 
who  lessen  and  destiuy  that  freedocn  And 
ncwbere  can  tha  eTtl  effort  be  begttn  sa 
easily  as  tn  the  achcotroocn  and  tn  the  rctn- 
mxmity  centers.  It  ts  there  we  mtirt  wa:ch 
for  the  snikes  in  the  Sag  ' 

It  were  well  that  we  recall  Baroch's  for- 
mnla  for  a  natlozral  potnt  of  rtew.  as  fcllowi: 
Bstablishment  and  maintenance  of  wcxld 
peace-  setting  op  of  a  peace  waging  cocnmJla- 
Bion;  pt 'jpet  natjonaj  armament:  steppage  of 
unseceaaary  expend: ''-ues  at  ^i»  ttme.  STcid- 
ance  •.:/  farther  tn^ti.?r:  cmtlnuance  cf  a- 
tematicxial  aid:  ccnttnuance  of  miemberahip 
tn  the  United  !<atK>na;  ccctintsance  cf  tha 
search  for  treason. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  eider 
statessan  'jaxakXij  kn^ows  what  he  ts  tafkrnc 
abcut 

One  final  potnt  shcoM  be  remembered  next 
elerturn  Cay 

"The  IMS  Prestdrntial  electicn  brooghi 
Oct  scarcely  ooe-haH  of  all  who  were  en- 
titled to  the  great  gift  of  stzSrage.  the  f^al 
expression  cf  our  cttizenshxp.'  Baroch  de- 
clared "Only  00  percent  at  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges  and  unlvenities  voted." 


Vatiif  Is  a  Piiticft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or  wywTCsie 

W  THE  ROUSS  OF  REPRESdTATTVBS 

Thursdajf,  June  29,  19S0 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  moarks  in  the  Cow- 

cxisszoxju.  RBccts.  I  include  therein  an 
editor^  from  the  South  Lyon  Herakl. 
South  UroQ.  Mich.,  oi  June  22,  IdsO. 

This  editorial  indicates  the  extent  to 
vhich  people  are  kismg  interest  in  thetr 
prmiege  to  rote.  What  is  tnie  in  South 
LyoQ  vas  true  througboot  the  Nation  in 
the  last  national  election  when  51  per- 
cent of  the  registered  vxrters  of  the  coun- 
try failed  to  exercise  their  right  of 
suffrage. 

If  we  fail  to  use  the  balkX.  some  day 
we  may  lose  the  balloC 

The  editorial  follows: 


Dowx  MaOf — AsB  I7r  tse  Alxxt 


Tbe 


(By  Herb) 
f allm  of  mtmnna  of  AnMTlcanB  to 
their  right  to  TOCe  U  a  natlnnsJ  dla- 
In  the  isac  Prmdrntlil  tlaction.  for 


tnstaaec.  less  tbaa  baR  «t  the  tflgtble 
trcQbted  to  CO  to  the  poOa.  la  maaj 
ticzis  in  which  the  Prcstdcscy  Is  aoC  tceoteed. 
leas  than  a  thtrd  of  tbe  roCars  caaC  baCota^ 
What  we  have,  as  a  reautt.  ts  goatrsaaCBt  bf 
m'.Tjorttj.  Eight  here  In  otir  cusamautty  last 
week  there  was  a  sehcol  eiectkic  ta 
only  98  voters  bothered  to  east  tbetr 
cut  of  a  pcential  of  IJCO  sotats.  LuckUy 
those  elected  in  that  eiectKm  bave  tba  *«1- 
fare  of  the  cooununity  at  baart  and  bav* 
proven  themselves  as  ahte  custodians  of  tba 
trcjst  placed  tn  them.  It  makes  one  sbtaMir 
thcogh  w^en  we  step  to  thak  that  40  dto- 
gruntled  ctt*aens  could  have  banded  together 
ar.d  piaoed  anyone  cf  thetr  Uktrg  tn  tba 
oAoes  tn  questicn  Free  elertloes  are  at  tba 
root  of  an  cur  freedoms.  Btzt  ftec  decUoaa 
mean  little  if  the  peop!^  are  too  laay  or  tc« 
Indifferent  to  participate.  A  peraon  vtao  does 
net  vote  has  no  Bscral  rtgbt  to  ertttctae  tba 
acts  and  polices  cf  oacehotrtera.  Wbcn  yow 
vote  yoti  are  toxilldtng  ca  the  toqndattoa  at 
the  best  system  cf  government  erer 
And  that  ts  as  tme  of  local  dertloas  as 
ttona!  elertlona.  The  prtmary  eleeHfs  wtll 
be  held  in  M»rh:gan  wtthin  a  few 
The  candidates  of  the  parties  wtn  be 
and  start  tbHr  caaapaigBS  for 
Kovember.  If  you  want  yoar  party  to 
tnate  the  candidate  yoa  believe 
go  to  the  poQs.  If  you  valae 
tf  yov  have  any  teteiest  at  an  ta 
and  tnam taming  a  free  ffatloM — voce.  Wot* 
tn  every  electioa  wbelbcr  tt  Involv 
Ident  or  k>ca:  fdBriiTi  Svery  ttsae  yoa 
to  70«e,  you  fall  to  «*f  »»*'f  tba 
dtrty. 


Wwb's  Place  m  llw 


EXTENSION  OF  RSliARKS 


HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIYEl 


Cf  THE  HOUSX  OF  BXPBXSXXTA'TTVWS 

Thwrtdaw.  Jvu  29.  IfM 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
oex.  I  inchide  the  foUowing  speech 
by  me  at  Rake.  Winnebago  CamtT.  Iowa, 
oc  Jaz>e  24,  IMO.  on  the  oocaskm  at  tbe 
fiftieth  anniTersary  of  foanding  <tf  tbe 
town: 

Iowa's  Piacs  or  tws  Ilannr 

As  we  gather  here  in  Rake  In  the  ftttlcCh 
year  of  its  existence  as  a  town,  we  have  noth- 
ing but  pride  to  register  as  we  look  at  tba 
history  and  enthoaiaam  for  the  fizttse.  Per 
wherever  .Americans  unite  to  form  a  town, 
we  hope  for  tiketr  success;  maa  as  yew  peopta 
have  nffoved.  when  the  Amertcana  are  lowan^ 
too.  success  is  assured. 

A  contemporary  author  has  said.  "^uOdlnai 
and  brtdges  do  net  make  a  town."  How  tnia 
that  is.  One  single  m^n  of  wealth  coold  erect 
many  fine  bnlldingsi.  paved  streets,  and  beat»- 
tlfol  parks,  bat  wtthout  the  support  of  eo* 
operation  of  other  men.  tt  would  never  be  a 
town.  It  takes  understandtng  and  sympa- 
tbetle  cooperation  on  the  part  of  many  to 
make  a  commtmity  thrive .  Soeb  qualitlea 
have  btifit  the  hundreds  of  towns  throughout 
our  State.  For  tt  has  been  cnir  people  of  Xowm 
who  bavw  vporked  to  make  otv  Hawkey*  Stat* 
the  greatest  In  the  Nation,  the  same  stock 
that  came  into  tMs  prable  and  built  Baka 
and  the  farms  of  Winnebago  County. 

Less  than  100  years  ago  this  land  of  north 
central  Iowa  waa  completHy  uuaettled — tba 
prairie  sod  had  sot  been  brofeaB.  tba  trees 
bad  not  been  euil  and  noce  of  tba  aiaishfa 
bad  bsas  drained.   Tbe  osiiy  c^totara  of  tba 
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•re*  now  known  %s  Winnebago  County  were 
hunter*  and  trappers  who  came  to  avail 
themaeUes  of  the  natural  wealth  In  the  form 
of  game  and  fur  animals.  When  they  told 
other*  about  the  country  to  the  northwest, 
however,  a  few  settlers  became  Interested  In 
the  place  where  good  prairie  lands,  abund- 
ant. «ater,  and  much  ttmt>er  were  so  near  at 
hand. 

It  was  in  1855  that  the  first  few  famlllea 
of  settlers  came  to  Winnebago  County,  most 
of  them  settling  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  establishing  farms.  From  that 
time  on.  there  was  a  fairly  steady  stream 
of  people  from  the  east  moving  into  the 
county  and  making  their  homes  there.  The 
aettlement  at  first  corresponded  rather  close- 
ly with  the  wooded  areas,  the  pioneers  being 
practical  people  with  an  eye  to  ease  In  pro- 
Tiding  shelter.  The  first  houses  were  of 
the  log-cabin  type,  and  usually  were  built 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  friends  and 
neighbors  at  "house-ralslngs "  Although 
they  were  rather  crude  structures,  they  su:- 
flced  as  shelter  against  the  Iowa  winters  and 
were  used  untU  better  homes  could  be  pro- 
Tided. 

The  early  lowans  lived  a  self-sufficient 
life,  through  necessity.  The  nearest  post- 
office  was  In  Cedar  Falls,  around  100  miles 
•way.  and  the  only  mall  service  was  received 
through  the  good  will  of  nel?hbO!-8  who  were 
making  the  trip  to  Cedar  Falls  to  have  flour 
milled  and  who  brought  back  mall  for  all 
the  settlers.  No  telephones  or  good  roads 
were  at  hand  to  make  life  enjoyable  for 
farmers:  supplies  were  bought  for  long  pe- 
riods cf  time  whenever  the  head  of  the  family 
made  the  long  trip  to  a  store  Even  clothing 
was  made  at  home — the  farmers  kept  sheep, 
and  every  woman  and  girl  knew  how  to 
card,  spin,  and  weave  wool  with  the  oKi- 
(aahloned  spinning  wheels  and  hand  looms. 
What  a  far  cry  from  the  modern  stores  found 
In  every  Iowa  town  of  today,  plus  the  service 
of  shopping  by  mall  through  the  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  postal  service. 

A  postoffice.  established  In  Forest  City  In 
1857.  brought  the  outside  world  much  closer 
to  the  residents  of  Winnebago  County,  but 
■till  they  were  faced  with  the  problems  of 
carrying  their  grain  long  distances  to  be 
milled,  and  they  also  had  difficulty  In  get- 
ting their  products  to  market  Often  a 
group  of  settlers  would  chooee  a  market  day 
and  make  the  trip  of  140  to  170  miles  to 
IfcOregor  or  Dubuque  together  so  that  the 
hasards  and  monotony  of  tne  journey  were 
somewhat  lessened.  In  the  early  days, 
market  prices  were  so  low  tl.at  the  trip 
sometimes  seemed  hardly  worth  while-  -their 
wheat  brought  40  cents  a  bushel  and  dressed 
pork  sold  fur  2  or  3  cents  a  p<jund. 

The  State  of  Iowa  was  less  tlian  10  years 
Old  when  this  section  was  sett  ed.  After  a 
■mall  population  was  establlshe<l.  the  county 
and  local  gv)vernments  were  socn  organized. 
In  1857  Winnebago  was  chartered  as  a  sep- 
arate county,  having  been  Included  with 
various  other  counties  before  that  time. 
Elected  offlcera  took  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  year,  and  the  newly  laid 
out  town  of  Poreat  City  was  designated  as 
the  ootinty  seat  The  first  courthouje  was 
buUt  In  188:.  but  was  replace<l  later  by  a 
BDore  appropriate,   larger  structure 

kf  the  turn  of  the  century  Winnebago 
County  waa  thriving  as  a  farming  area,  and 
thre*  railroads  had  built  liaea  to  serve  the 
population.  In  1900,  the  town  of  Rake  waa 
aatebiluhad  oa  the  Rock  latand  line,  and  soon 
aftarward  a  bank  waa  incorporated  here.  In 
tba  flO  yaara  atnce  that  time.  Rake  has  serveil 
thla  farmlnc  community  aa  a  shopping  cen- 
ter and  ablpptng  point  for  ibt  northwest 
part  o(  Wmnabafo  County. 

As  «•  gather  to  eelebrau  Rake's  ftftlath 
•nnlversary,  It  Is  appropriata  tbitt  we  review 
for  tbs  ouutandnnt  puaiiiun  held 


by  our  great  SUte  today.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  Iowa  has  a  fortunate 
position  Ijetween  two  great  rivers — the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri.  The  tall  corn  for 
which  our  State  Is  famed  Is  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  rich  soil  which  our  fore- 
fathers chose  as  the  basis  for  settlement  and 
the  farming  skills  which  they  brought  with 
them  and  developed  through  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  present  high  level  of  living 
which  our  farm  families  enjoy — Iowa  Is  one 
of  the  top-level  States  In  that  respect — Is  a 
product  of  that  same  combination  of  soil 
and  skill. 

Of  course,  we  have  lieen  aware  of  the  su- 
periority cf  Iowa  farm  land  all  our  lives, 
since  every  farm  child  In  our  State  soon 
comes  to  know  that  the  tall  corn  of  Iowa  is 
unlike  the  crops  by  the  same  name  in  other 
States  But  there  are  certain  facts  which 
prove  these  statement*  even  to  the  citizens 
of  these  other  States.  For  instance,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hawkeye  State  lies  25 
percent  of  all  the  grade  A  land  In  the  United 
States,  one-fourth  of  the  top-grade  land  's 
located  In  a  State  that  ranks  twenty-fourth 
in  size  when  total  area  Is  compared  This  is 
a  gift  for  which  we  are  truly  thankful.  But 
the  credit  for  maintaining  this  land  and 
making  it  produce  goes  to  the  pecple  of 
Iowa — hard-working  farmers,  descended  from 
pioneers  like  the  ones  who  paved  the  way 
here  In  Winnebago  County.  These  people 
have  put  97  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State  under  cultivation;  this  Is  an  almost 
unheard-of  profxjrtlon.  Certainly  we  have 
little  wasted  space  to  account  for. 

On  this  land  we  produce  a  great  variety 
of  crops,  with  corn  as  the  king  of  them  all. 
We  lead  all  the  other  States  as  well  as  any 
foreign  country  In  the  production  of  this 
crop,  and  It  was  In  our  State  the  hybrid  seed 
was  developed  that  revolutionized  the  entire 
industry — we  have  shared  our  wealth  and  our 
skill  with  our  neighbors. 

This  golden  grain  goes  to  market  itself,  but 
It  also  provides  for  the  livestock  feeding 
which  Is  an  important  part  of  our  State 
economy.  A  total  of  3.750.000.000  pounds  of 
pork  were  produced  on  Iowa  farms  In  1949, 
and  cattle  are  sent  each  year  from  the  west- 
ern ranges  to  be  fattened  for  market  in  our 
State  One-eighth  of  the  total  value  of  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  livestock  products  In 
the  United  States  comes  from  Iowa.  In  1949 
Iowa  received  almost  82,000.000.000  from  the 
sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
This  Is  a  sizable  total  in  itself;  but  it  is  even 
more  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  the 
nearest  any  other  Slate  came  to  our  level  was 
Illinois  with  around  one  billion  as  a  total. 

In  other  agricultural  crops  and  prDducts. 
we  have  set  similar  records.  The  Hawkeye 
State  IS  the  leader  In  the  production  of  oats, 
also,  and  we  take  our  place  as  the  world  cen- 
ter for  the  production  of  popcorn  and  timo- 
thy seed 

III  addition  to  the  natur.  1  wealth  provided 
by  our  soils,  our  mineral  resources  have 
proved  themselves  vital  to  the  United  States 
Most  Important  among  them  are  the  coal, 
stone,  gypsum,  cement,  and  clay  pnxlucts. 
The  coal  especially  has  added  an  Important 
industry  to  our  State  and  oiu*  Nation. 

But  to  turn  from  an  appraisal  of  our  nat- 
ural wealth,  let  us  look  at  the  result  of  this 
combination  of  wealth  and  skill— what  ex- 
actly have  these  gifts  of  God  meant  to  us 
during  the  history  of  our  State?  Has  the 
extraordinary  situation  which  produces  rec- 
ord crops  made  an  Impact  in  any  other  way? 
To  this  question  we  can  answer  an  emphatic 
"yes."  Iowa  leads  all  other  States  In  per  cap- 
ita wealth,  indicating  that  our  people  may 
enjoy  more  of  the  pleasures  of  life  because 
they  live  here.  This  unusual  level  of  living 
U  Illustrated  in  othsr  ways:  because  we  are 
primarily  farming  peopls  w*  are  Interested 
in  the  way  our  farming  population  lives. 
We  and  that  more  than  86  percent  of  Iowa 


farm  houses  have  electricity  to  serve  them. 
This  Is  a  much  greater  percentage  than  any 
of  our  neighboring  States,  and  it  rates  ua 
among  the  top  States  In  tfte  entire  country. 
Well  over  90  p.^rcent  of  our  farms  are 
equipped  with  radios — certainly  the  families 
of  today  are  not  cut  off  from  the  world  as 
the  pioneers  were  when  they  broke  the  sod. 
In  farm  machinery  lowans  have  also  shown 
their  desire  for  better  farming  methods  and 
equipmant.  The  total  value  of  farm  ma- 
chinery U  greater  In  the  Hawkeye  State  than 
in  any  other— this.  too.  In  a  State  that  ranks 
twenly-fourt^  In  size.  More  Iowa  farm  peo- 
ple travel  by  automobile  than  In  the  rest  of 
the  country;  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
farms  are  equlrp?d  with  car",  and  the  State 
provides  the  highways  for  them  to  drive  over. 
We  have  a  surfaced-road  s,  stem  of  62.524 
miles,  which  makes  our  average  of  surfaced 
roads  per  square  mile  of  area  greater  than 
in  any  other  State.  Abo'  t  80  percent  of  cur 
farms  are  within  a  mile  of  all-weather  roads, 
so  the  trip  to  market  or  to  shipping  polnu 
becomes  an  easy  task  rather  than  a  Journey 
of  ;  'veral  days  which  often  did  not  pay  the 
farmer. 

Iowa  Is  equally  proud  of  the  sustained  in- 
terest in  education  and  cultural  pursuits 
which  has  kept  our  State  close  to  the  top 
In  literacy  since  1870.  She  now  holds  first 
place.  The  first  public-school  law  was  passed 
in  Iowa  in  1839 — 7  years  before  the  State  en- 
tered the  Union  Within  the  year  after  we 
became  a  State,  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
was  organized  Today  more  than  50  build- 
ings are  scattered  on  the  383-acre  campus 
which  Is  cut  In  two  by  the  Iowa  River  and 
dominated  by  the  old  stone  capitol  so  dear 
to  all  Iowa  hearts.  Over  10.000  students  are 
enrolled  In  courses  Including  the  liberal  arts, 
medicine,  law.  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineer- 
ing, education,  commerce.  Journalism,  reli- 
gion, and  the  fine  arts  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  university  reflects  the  rich  cultural  tra- 
dition, the  fine  family  environment,  and  the 
splendid  education  facilities  throughout  the 
State.  Walter  Damrosch  first  called  Nation- 
wide attention  to  lowas  love  of  music  when 
he  noted  that  he  received  more  letters  from 
here  than  from  any  o-her  State.  The  an- 
nual musical  festival  and  the  fine  concert  and 
symphony  programs  at  the  university  draw 
a  State-wide  audience.  Iowa's  graduate 
school  of  art,  which  was  Inspired  by  a  group 
of  Iowa  artists.  Is  the  largesft  In  the  country. 
The  list  of  famous  Iowa  writers  Includes 
many  well-known  names  Since  Its  first 
newspaper,  the  Dubuque  Visitor,  appeared  in 
1836.  the  press  In  Iowa  has  grown  to  produce 
prizc-w inning  country  weeklies  as  well  as  the 
famous  newspapers  and  widely  read  maga- 
zines. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  established  In  135«. 
not  only  serves  as  the  home  of  Iowa  agri- 
culture but  has  become  interrationally  fa- 
mous In  Its  field.  Radio  broac  casts,  home- 
demonstration  agents,  and  pr  nted  matter 
spiead  the  knowledge  gained  n  lat)oralory 
and  experimental  farms  operated  by  the  col- 
lege to  all  of  our  farmers  and  to  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Ames  'ampus  aver- 
ages about  8.0C0  students,  dl  tded  among 
the  many  departments  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, home  economics,  and  other  technical 
fields.  Research  Is  carried  on  ty  the  college 
in  many  locations  throughout  the  State  and 
also  In  Guatemala,  where  a  center  has  t)een 
established  to  further  the  development  of 
hybrid  corn.  Other  forward-kK-klng  projects 
under  way  at  the  State  college  include  the 
construction  of  a  large  new  bi  llding  to  tx 
used  for  continuing  research  li  atomic  en- 
ergy This  Is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work 
carried  on  at  Ames  during  the  war.  when  tha 
scientists  aided  in  research  or  the  atomlo 
bomb.  Recently  another  first  lor  the  State 
was  scored   by  lows  State  College  when  tt 
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was  the  first  land -grant  college  to  put  on  a 
regular  educational  program  by  television 
for  the  rural  communities  of  central  Iowa. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  you  a 
part  of  the  story  cf  Iowa — of  lU  history,  its 
people.  Iti  Industries,  and  its  farms.  Aa 
our  Iowa  farmer  and  lat)orer  work  today,  they 
know  that  our  State  Is  important  not  only 
to  the  Nation  but  to  the  world.  It  is  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  by  its  citizens  with 
the  capacity  to  respond  to  the  worlds  plea 
for  food.  It  IS  geographically  situated  to 
distribute  that  food  to  the  Nation's  markets 
and  the  Nation's  ports.  And  with  Its  paved 
roads.  Its  extensive  railroad  mileage,  and  Its 
broad  rivers,  it  has  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities to  get  the  fcxxl  moving  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Today  the  young  men  and  women  of  Iowa 
are  seeing  visions  Just  as  their  grandfathers 
dreamed  dreams  as  they  sat  on  the  hard  seats 
of  covered  wagons.  As  farm  markets  have 
become  a  part  of  the  great  complexity  of 
world  trade  and  world  politics — and  as  they 
themselves  have  participated  in  a  war  which 
t(X)k  them  to  so  many  psirts  of  the  globe — 
they  have  gamed  at  once  a  new  perspective 
and  a  new  appreciation  for  our  borne  State. 
Our  radios  and  newspapers  bring  the  football 
games,  the  fashions,  and  the  symphonies  of 
the  world  Into  our  homes;  cur  automobiles 
and  our  airplanes  make  the  whole  country 
more  accessible  They  have  seen  the  bitter 
fruits  of  concentrated  living.  And  they  t)e- 
lieve  th."»t  only  as  our  country  fuses  the  vigor 
and  might  of  the  cities  with  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  farms  will  we  achieve  a  new 
beauty  and  harmony  and  completeness  which 
will  bie  our  own. 


Woolen  Goods 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  M.\ssACHVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1950 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachtisetts.  Blr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  a  United 
States  cituen  visiting  Canada  and  other 
countries  can  bring  back  merchandise  in 
the  amount  of  $200  duty  free  if  he  had 
been  in  Canada  or  another  foreign  coun- 
try for  2  days.  If  he  had  been  in  Canada 
or  another  foreign  conntrv-  for  12  days, 
he  can  bring  back  merchandise  in  the 
amount  of  $5C0  duty  free,  if  he  has  not 
had  a  previous  allowance  in  the  preced- 
in);  6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  woolen,  industry, 
especially  in  New  England,  is  having  a 
very  difficult  time  for  its  existence.  The 
mills  have  been  closed;  they  do  not  have 
the  nccessarj-  numt)er  of  orders  due  to 
foreign  competition.  Now,  on  top  of 
that  the  administration  is  not  being  fair, 
through  reciprocal  trade  agreements  in 
the  amount  of  woolen  goods  that  are  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  Uiiited  States. 
They  are  permitting  persons  returning 
to  the  United  SUtes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  bring  $500  duty  free  worth  of 
woolen  cloth  every  6  months.  You  can 
imagine  what  is  going  to  happen  further 
to  hurt  the  woolen  industry  and  to  put 
hundreds  out  of  work.  With  Americans 
going  to  Canada  and  many  are  going  to 
the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  in  Eu- 
rope and  this  summer  there  are  great 
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church  conventions  in  Europe  with  thou- 
sands of  Americans  going  to  Europe  and 
bringing  back  quantities  of  woolen  cloth. 
It  is  fine  to  help  foreign  countries  to  sur- 
vive economically,  but  it  should  not  be 
done  at  the  great  expense  of  our  own. 
Friends  of  mine  who  are  traveling  abroad 
this  summer  tell  mc  that  they  are  be- 
sieged with  requests  to  bring  back  wool- 
ens when  they  return  to  the  United 
States. 


editorial  Comneat  ca  Hie  Road  Akead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WT£CONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMTI.LER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Memt)ers  of 
this  House  to  what  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal recently  termed  a  "glaring 
example  of  journalism  at  less  than  its 
best  • 

In  an  editorial  dealing  with  deficien- 
cies in  two  monthly  periodicals,  the 
Courier -Journal  concerns  itself  prin- 
cipally With  the  handling  given  a  con- 
densation of  John  T.  Plynns  The  Road 
Ahead  in  the  Reader  s  Digest.  The  edi- 
torial IS  a  revelation  of  how  far  the 
proponents  of  Mr.  Flyiins  pernicious 
flummery  are  willing  to  go  in  their  at- 
tempt to  sell  the  American  people  dis- 
reputable and  discredited  propaganda. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  editorial: 

The  graver  of  these  two  adventures  in  mls- 
formation  is  the  Readers  Digest  condensa- 
tion of  a  grossly  biased  and  misleading  work 
by  John  T.  Flynn.  This  mans  career  aa 
writer  and  pamphleteer  Is  based  primarily 
upon  a  hysteric  Roosevelt  phobia.  The  ex- 
traordinary malice  and  distortion  of  his  every 
reference  to  Roosevelt  qualify  him  as  a  mem- 
ber in  high  standing  of  the  Pegler-McCor- 
mtck  club,  but  not  as  a  reasonable  cnilc  of 
the  contemporary  scene. 

You  may  remember  that  on  June  5 
I  outlined  the  singular  career  of  Mr. 
Flynn  as  a  propagandist  imbued  with 
Roosevelt  hatred. 

But  to  continue  the  editorial: 

Mr.  Plynn's  last  book.  The  Road  Ahead. 
purports  to  show  that  this  country  is  travel- 
ing a  similar  concealed  road  to  Bocialtsm 
and  statism  as  was  traveled  by  Britain  In 
the  earlier  years  of  this  century.  His  digest 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Labor  Party  U 
wholly  distorted  and  Inaccurate.  But  upon 
It  he  bmlds  a  shaky  and  elaborate  parallel 
of  cur  headlong  progression  toward  social- 
ism. The  book  Is  imworthy  of  serious  at- 
tention, as  all  of  Mr.  Flynn's  efforU  are. 
Any  magazine  publisher  or  newspaper  editor 
who  took  seriously  his  duty  toward  his  read- 
ers would  in  choosing  any  Flynn  work  for 
publication  feel  bound  to  point  out  the  facU 
of  the  author's  known  bias  and  suggest  that 
his  readers  take  it  Into  account  when  weigh- 
ing his  arguments. 

But  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  has  built 
up  an  Incredible  circulation  of  9,000,000  by 
picking  other  magazines'  bratna.  largely  of 
Innocuous  Itema.  baa  delivered  Mr.  Flynn 
without  warning  Into  the  homes  of  all  theaa 
eameat  citizens.  It  did  more.  It  hcaxillned 
and  advertised  this  condensation,  placed  It 


In  the  front  of  Its  Frtmiary  tarae.  and 
preaaed  It  with  seven  quoted  paragraphs  of 
resounding  praise.  Of  these  encomluma. 
however,  two  are  editorials,  one  from  tha 
McCormick- Inspired  New  York  Dally  News, 
the  other  from  the  Hearst-owned  New  York 
Journal -American.  Berth  of  these  news- 
papers repeat  the  Flynn  arguments  daily 
In  their  editorial  columns.     •     •     • 

Of  the  three  others,  one  Is  a  tentenoo 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  review, 
one  a  comment  by  Benjamin  Stolberg,  a  vet- 
eran New  Deal  critic,  and  the  third  is  by 
Karl  Schrtftgiesser.  a  revieww  for  the  New 
York  Times.  In  his  selection  of  The  Road 
Ahead  (or  reprint  the  editor  of  Reader's 
Digest  may  have  been  guilty  of  no  mere  than 
enthusiastic  agreement  with  a  biased  view- 
point. In  hU  choice  of  all  the  rerlevs  but 
thiir  last  one.  he  may  have  meant  no  more 
than  to  buttress  his  choice  with  the  views 
of  like-minded  persons.  But  the  quotation 
from  Mr.  fichrlftgieaser's  review  must  bo 
{(escribed  as  deliberate  dishonesty. 

Here  Is  how  the  Digest  quotes  the  Times 
reviewer: 

One  of  the  two  '^ost  Important  books 
about  the  contemporary  scene  that  we  will 
have  this  year  " 

Here  Is  what  the  Times  review  really  said 
about  the  Flynn  book : 

One  cf  the  two  "most  Important  books 
about  the  contemporary  American  scene  that 
we  wUl  have  this  year"  •  •  •  becaus* 
-they  are  the  latest  and  most  extreme  mani- 
festations of  an  endemic  hysterU  presently 
affectmg  a  considerable  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation" 

C.sewhere  Mr.  Schrtftgiesser  has  described 
tills  books  as  "brazen  nonsense"  and  "perni- 
cious flummery."  But  Digest  readers  have  not 
been  toid  this. 

Such  Is  the  curlctu  respect  in  which  tha 
Digest  Is  held  by  Its  Innumerable  subscrltwrs 
that  Mr.  Flynn's  wildly  InaccuraM  warning 
has  become  a  sort  cf  Bible  to  segments  of  the 
worried  middle  class  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  reviewed  at  women's  clutM.  discussed  by 
high-school  debaters,  read  with  bewilderment 
by  thousands  of  good  people  who  had  Inno- 
cently supposed  until  now  that  we  wera 
doing  pretty  well.  Not  many  newspapers. 
outside  of  those  which  endorsed  this  book, 
would  be  guilty  of  passing  off  so  flagrant  aa 
expression  of  editorial  opinion  as  a  feature  oC 
their  news  columns.     •     •     • 

The  Digest  flirtation  with  John  T.  Flynn 
may  be  something  else  again.  This  Is 
not  the  first  time  the  Digest  has  imposed 
upon  Its  vast  circulation  some  point  of  ccn- 
serratlve  dogma  that  is  dubious  In  derlvatloa 
and  shaky  in  fact.  It  probably  will  not  bo 
the  last.  But  It  U  depressing  that  a  publica- 
tion so  noted  for  unction  and  a  treacly  piety 
has  so  little  understanding  that  its  power 
lor  mass  dissemination  of  ideas  carries  a  cor- 
responding obligation  of  intellectual  honesty. 
The  Digest  is  undeniably  powerful.  Even  its 
best  friends,  however,  cannot  defend  Its  right 
to  sell  Mr.  Flynn  uada  false  pretenses. 

To  the  editorial  I  might  add  that  even 
Mr.  Flynn's  best  friends,  those  who  direct 
and  support  flnaiKially  the  Cc«nmittee 
for  Constitutional  Government  and  the 
other  hate  organizations  which  help  to 
circulate  .Flynn's  paean  to  primitiTism. 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  deny  the 
American  pubUc  the  right  to  know  who 
l3  behind  this  antisocial  nonsense. 

When  they  deny  the  House  Lobbying 
Committee  knowl^e  of  their  cc»itribu- 
tjons  they  are  committing  as  grare  an 
offense  against  the  American  imblic  as 
the  offense  of  the  Reader's  Digest  cited 
by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Flynn'i 
best  friends  are  the  Reader's  Digest's  best 
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friends.  In  neither  capacity  are  they 
interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  or  the  dissemination  of  honest 
information. 


ExtensioB  of  Selectirc  Serrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 

or  HFW   JEKSET 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  19S0 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th.  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained In  my  district  In  the  Interests  of 
my  constituents  and  so  I  did  not  vote  on 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Selective  Service 
Act  which  was  considered  on  that  day. 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  putting 
myself  on  record  as  being  very  much  in 
favor  of  its  extension  and  stating  that  if 
I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  entire  satisfaction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  statement  In  re- 
gard to  the  Korean  situation  and  the 
measures  which  he  has  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  In  the  world  and  the 
protection  of  liberty.  His  action  was 
prompt  and  courageous  and  I  feel  sure 
it  has  the  universal  support  not  only  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  but  of  liberty- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 


SImW-DoW«  With  CoBMIUBisB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAS&fcCHTTsrm 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  TtEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  19S0 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  very  pertinent  and  pointed  edl- 
toral.  anal>'Zing  the  latest  So^'let  outrage 
In  Korea,  which  appeared  in  ihe  June  27 
Issue  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Oaiette.    The  article  follows: 

KoBiA  Anothoi  CX>mmunist  OxnrosTT 

If  the  show-down  with  communlam  la  not 
to  b«  In  Kore*.  wtiere  Ij  it  to  be?  In  the 
PbUlpplneft?  In  the  East  Indies?  Or  tn 
those  Iftlands  which,  one  by  one.  were  mad* 
historic  by  American  tenacity.  American  he- 
roism, and  American  blood,  as  all  t>ranche« 
of  our  forces  fought  their  desperate  way  to 
rseatabltsh  the  American  flag  as  w  symbol  of 
victory  and  freedom?  Was  the  naly  mistake 
the  Japanese  aggrcsalTe  tyranny  made  that 
of  stacking  us  at  Pearl  Harb>jr?  If  they 
had  not  done  that  would  we  have  rematu«<l 
Inactive  while  they  conquered  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Netherlands  East  In<lles,  Borneo, 
New  Guinea.   Australia,  and  New  Zealand? 

But  they  did  attack  Pearl  Harbor,  and  we 
fummoned  all  our  resources  to  throw  them 
back,  not  only  from  Hawaii,  Walie.  and 
Guam,  but  from  the  Philippines,  which  we 
bad  rescued  from  Spain,  admluistercd,  and 


set  up  as  a  free  nation.  And  from  there  ws 
pressed  on  against  both  Japan  and  Germany. 
We  were  in  the  war.  We  did  not  say  it  was 
merely  a  war  to  repel  an  atUck.  We  said  It 
was  a  war  to  establish  freedom.  And  we  won 
It.  In  the  Pacinc  we  won  It  practically 
alone.  Plve  days  before  our  complete  vic- 
tory. Russia,  which  had  held  aloof,  came  In 
almost  without  firing  a  shot  In  anger,  and  so 
far  she  has  been  rewarded  by  the  bringing 
Into  her  orbit,  with  only  perfunctory  pro- 
test, most  of  Asia.    She  Intends  to  get  all  ol  it. 

We  occupied  Korea  below  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  and.  having  rid  It  of  the  enemy  and 
organized  It  toward  a  democratic  orienta- 
tion, we,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, set  up  a  free  democratic  government 
there.  As  much  as  any  such  thing  could  be. 
this  was  o\ir  baby.  It  carried  our  prestige, 
and  our  assertions  of  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy and  Individual  fxeedom.  The  Rus- 
sians scorned  it.  They  supported  In  north- 
ern Korea  the  formation  of  a  government 
nearer  to  their  hearts*  desire.  Neither  they 
nor  the  puppet  government  they  established 
ever  for  a  moment  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  content  to  be  Just  an- 
other government  of  another  section  of 
Korea,  but  Intended,  either  by  peaceful  or 
violent  methods,  to  take  over  the  whols 
country. 

And  now  they  have  struck.  It  would  be 
silly  to  suppose  that  the  northern  Koreans 
have  created  the  equlpn^nt  for  this  blow 
from  their  own  resources.  They  have  been 
supplied  by  Russia  No  doubt  the  plan  and 
the  timetable  are  Russian,  also.  The  resist- 
ance— or  lack  of  It — they  are  meeting.  Indi- 
cates a  much  more  thorough  Job  of  organi- 
sation by  those  who  have  fostered  the  attack 
than  by  those  who  have  fostered  the  spirit  or 
organization  of  defense. 

As  In  the  case  of  China,  every  disquietude 
and  discontent  has  been  manipulated  lor  the 
advantage  of  the  attackers.  This  Is  the  same 
process  In  miniature  as  was  followed  In 
China.  The  methods  are  the  same.  If  our 
attitude  Is  the  same  the  result  will  be  the 
same. 

Russia  uses  the  armies  created  by  dis- 
content and  by  the  ambitions  of  leaders 
opposed  to  existing  governments,  as  her  mer- 
cenaries. But  the  conquests  are  hers,  never- 
theless. And  through  some  sense  of  deli- 
cacy lest  we  come  in  conflict  with  her  before 
she  comes  In  conflict  against  us.  or  through 
some  sort  of  Intellectual  confusion  caused  by 
a  dubious  weighing  of  too  many  speculations, 
we  flnd  ourselves  helpless. 

Somewhere,  on  the  threshold  of  history, 
there  Is  a  grim  and  perhaps  tragic  reality. 
We  had  better  forget  the  Intellectual  proc- 
esses and  flnd  out  what  It  Is.  very  quickly. 
Korea  Is  a  pistol  pointed  at  Japan  and  cover- 
ing Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  and  the  East 
Inules.  and  this  is  a  calculated  defiance  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 


QueeBS  Man  ui  tkc  Street  Afrccs  With 
Truman  on  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  19S0 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  R«cord  an  article 
entitled  "Queerw  Man  in  the  Street 
Agrees  With  Tnmian  on  Korea."  that 


appeared  on  the  front  page  o :"  the  Lonf 
Island  DaUy  Press,  June  28.  IQi.O: 

Rn>  Aocarssiow  Must  Ba  Stofp  n>— QxrxsNS 

Man  in  the  Sraarr  Acaiza  Wrrn  Tkumam 

ON  KoazA 

As  American  armed  might  raoved  into 
South  Korea,  the  Queens  Man  In  the  Street 
made  it  clear: 

He's  backing  President  Truman. 

Reporters  buttonholed  the  Man  in  the 
Street— men  and  women  at  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-ninth  Street  IND  Subway  station 
In  Jamaica — as  news  of  the  President's  mili- 
tary aid  spread  through  Queens. 

Most  of  those  questioned  agre<d  with  the 
decision  to  defend  South  Korea  Here  are 
the  typical  answers: 

John  Boechel,  50,  a  bank  clerk  of  89-10 
Two  Hundred  and  Second  Street,  Hollls, 
veteran  of  2  wars:  "The  sooner  you  stop  ag- 
gression, the  better.  I  can't  understand 
why  we've  waited  so  long  to  stop  the  Reds. 
We've  let  the  satellite  countries  get  away 
with  a  lot.  Now's  the  time  to  show  them 
the  United  States  won't  stand  for  aggres- 
sion." 

Joseph  Dwyer.  39.  of  211-0<J  Ninetieth 
Avenue,  Bellalre,  a  supervisor:  By  nipping 
this  war  In  the  bud.  we  maj  prevent  a 
larger,  more  serious  confilct.  II  we  let  the 
Communists  trample  over  free  territory  in 
Korea,  what's  to  stop  them  frcm  trying  It 
anywhere  else?  It's  too  soon  after  World 
War  II  to  forget  how  hungry  a  dictatorship 
can  get." 

E^lgene  Cunningham.  30,  ex  sergeant  In 
the  Air  Forces:  "I  had  4  years  service  In 
the  last  war.  I  think  we  should  have  moved 
a  long  time  ago.  I  can't  see  us  getting 
kicked  around.  It's  a  good  move,  even  If 
it   U  late." 

Arlene  Carry.  22,  a  secretary  of  93-14  Tuo 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Stre.-t.  Belleroee: 
"I  wouldn't  like  to  see  my  fian  :i  off  to  an- 
other war,  but  communism  should  be 
stopped.  This  may  start  anoth>r  world  war. 
But  If  we  can  stop  war  from  endangering 
the  whole  world  by  helping  iouth  Korea, 
Im  for  It." 

Theodore  CoUock.  22,  clothes  cleaner  of 
210-16  Hillside  avenue,  Hollls:  "It's  a  case 
of  better  late  than  never.  It'i  about  time 
the  United  States  drew  the  line  on  the 
Communists.  An  offsrslve  like  this  must 
be  stopped  If  American  arms  ran  help.  I'm 
for  it.  We  should  have  been  firmer  with  the 
Reds  long  ago." 

Irene  O  Connor,  19.  a  clerk  of  161-10  Grand 
Central  Parkway.  Jamaica  States:  "Presi- 
dent Truman's  action  is  timely.  We'd  have 
to  make  this  move  later,  so  I  th:  nk  it's  lietter 
to  act  now.  before  it's  too  latj.  Sure,  war 
Is  horrible  and  Ciistly.  But  w?  must  show 
we  are  willing  to  fight  for  peaci." 


Another  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothinf 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  T.MILLER 

or  M.lBTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIJJTATUTa 

Thursday.  June  29,  19S0 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  troubled  times,  t  is  possible 
to  overlook  important  problems  here  at 
home  while  our  eyes  are  focused  on 
dramatic  and  crucial  happerings  abroad. 
Let  us  alwaj's  keep  in  mLid  that  our 
freedom  could  be  lost  by  laci  of  vigilance 
on  the  home  front  as  well  (.s  by  unpre> 
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paredness  for  attacks  from  abroad. 
Vrlien  there  are  threats  and  danger  from 
without  it  becomes  even  more  impor- 
tant that  we  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  strengthen  the  home  front  in  every 
war  possible. 

One  important  means  of  adding  to  our 
internal  strength  and  protecting  our  S5"s- 
ttm  of  free  enterprise  is  to  reduce  waste, 
duplication,  and  bureaucracy  within  our 
Federal  Government.  Vigilance  in  that 
field  is  indeed  essential  in  these  days  of 
high  taxes  and  unt)alanced  budget. 

Creeping  socialism,  unchecked,  ulti- 
mately could  cost  us  our  li turtles  as  defi- 
nitely and  finally  as  galloping  aggression 
from  without.  For  this  reason,  we  should 
support  and  put  into  effect  the  basic 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Their  aim  is  sound  and  has 
the  overwhelming  backing  of  most 
thoughtful  Americans 

B'Jt  even  in  this  worthy,  and  I  might 
say  necessary,  field  we  must  be  vigilant. 
We  must  not  allow  our  enthusiasm  for 
economy  and  efficiency  to  blind  us  to  the 
schemes  of  the  socialistic  planners  who 
strive  to  hide  their  starry-eyed  or  sin- 
ister schemes  behind  a  resp)ected  label 
The  State  planners  do  not  hesitate  to 
sugar-coat  their  bitterest  pills  by  such 
tactics.  To  date,  of  28  reorganization 
plans  submitted,  only  6  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  for  what  the  other 
body  thought  sound  reasons. 

The  very  first  of  these,  plan  No.  1. 
was  opposed  and  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  that  the  new  Department  of 
Welfare  it  proposed  had  a  poUtical  ob- 
jective rather  than  a  goal  of  promoting 
governmental  efficiency.  It  was  realized 
that  it  would  serve  readily  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  recklessly  expensive  and 
regimenting  Fair  Deal  concept  of  a  secu- 
rity program,  including  compulsory-  med- 
ical insurance.  It  was  believed  that  it 
would  also  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  lift 
Mr  Oscar  R.  Ewing  to  Cabinet  rank. 
Man.v  medical  men  viewed  with  alarm 
any  further  enhancement  of  p>ersonal 
power  for  this  tireless  promoter  of  so- 
cialized medicine.  So  did  those  who  op- 
pose expenditure  of  public  money  for 
propaganda  and  political  purposes,  a 
form  of  bureaucratic  activity  for  which 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  has 
a  marked  talent.  A  place  in  the  Cabi- 
net would  undoubtedly  strengthen  his 
efforts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  163- 
page  Thomas  bill  that  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  "the  most  radical 
reform  yet  to  be  broached  by  the  Truman 
administration." 

Although  plan  No.  1  was  rejected  last 
session,  it  has  appeared  again  in  another 
form  as  plan  No.  27.  It  is  still  a  social- 
istic wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Rot)ert 
L  McCormick.  research  director  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port. sa>-s  his  organization  is  opposed  to 
this  proposal  and  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations. Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be 
vigilant  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We 
should  pass  House  Resolution  647  and 
halt  this  renewed  effort  to  slip  through 
a  program  that  would  carry  us  another 
step  down  the  sloping  road  to  socialism. 


Speech  cf  Horn.  KaihanM  St  Gcwfc 
GHBmeBoratiBf  Aawrcrsary  ot  the 
Battle  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REiL^RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  xrw  jzasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESJ-^iTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  authority  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  am  very  glad  to  include  herewith 
a  speech  made  by  our  collea^tw.  the 
Honorable  Katbakink  St.  GroRCE.  of  New 
York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

This  annual  ceremony  is.  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Legion 
each  year  and  it  is  most  impressive. 
The  old  Tennant  Church,  which  was 
used  during  this  battle  as  a  hospital,  is 
still  standing  and  each  year  on  the  an- 
mversary  of  this  momentotu  occasion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  people  come  from 
all  around  the  country  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Uberty. 

Mrs.  St.  Geokgk  s  remarks  are  partic- 
ularly apropos  at  this  time  and  I  com- 
mend them  most  sincere^'  to  my  col- 
leagues . 

liir.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  ladles  of  the  auxiliary,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  spoken  cX  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  James  C.  Auchikcloss 
as  a  great  Legionnaire,  but  to  me  he  is,  and 
always  will  be.  a  great  representative  of  the 
American  people. 

Jim  Acchincloss  represents  his  district 
falthrully  and  well  24  hours  a  day.  And  what 
is  more  he  represents  all  the  people  of  his 
district  without  partisanship,  thus  he  Is  a 
true  patriot  and  the  kind  of  Representative 
this  district  can  weU  be  proud  of.  regardless 
of  party  politics. 

June  28,  I'Ta  years  ago.  In  heat  that  caused 
more  casualties  than  the  engines  of  war.  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth,  whose  anniversary  we 
celebrate  today,  took  place  on  this  very  sp>ot. 

According  to  Parson  Weems.  who  Is  my 
favorite  chronicler  of  the  period,  many  of  the 
casualties  were  caused  because  so  many  of 
the  men  drank  water  in  the  great  heat,  and 
the  reverend  parson  quotes  from  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  Timothy,  In  which  the  saint  en- 
joins his  disciple  to  drink  wine  for  the  good 
of  his  health.  It  Is,  however,  also  recorded 
that  the  men  were  often  withdrawn  into  the 
shade  of  the  trees  where  they  were  refreshed 
with  rum  so  that  the  water  may  net  have 
been  entirely  to  blame  for  their  great  castial- 
ties  from  the  heat. 

As  we  read  the  history  of  the  battle,  which 
Is  long  and  Involved,  one  thing  emerges 
vividly:  the  greatness  of  Geaeral  Washing- 
ton. 

After  we  have  read  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  as  it  used  to  be  taught  when 
I  was  young,  where  the  Americans  won  every 
battle  and  all  our  soldiers  and  their  generals 
were  heroes — or  when  you  read  the  modem 
or  debunked  history  where  the  Americans 
lost  every  battle  but  the  last  and  that  was 
only  won  because  Ccwnwallis  was  even  more 
Inept  than  his  opponents — we  still  are  faced 
with  the  great  question.  How  did  these  people 
who  fought  for  4  years,  with  little  skill,  and 
through  terrible  discouragements,  sticceed  in 
winning  against  trained  professionals  who 


knew  the  art  of  war  as  well  as  any  troops  a< 
that  time? 

There  are.  tt  seems  to  me.  two  reasons  why 
our  forefathers  won  their  light  for  freedom. 
Plrst.  becaiise  with  all  their  Ignorance  and 
lack  of  discipline,  they  believed  In  what  they 
were  fighting  for — and.  more  Important  stUl, 
they  had  tn  Washington  a  leader  who  be- 
lieved in  freedom  and  had  sacrlflced  every- 
thing  to  that  belief. 

The  Battle  of  Monmouth  typifies  all  of 
this,  first  we  see  General  Lee  retreating  In 
great  confusion,  when  Washington  counted 
on  his  advancing.  We  hear  the  contradictory 
orders,  the  accusations  back  and  forth.  W« 
see  Gennal  Hamilton,  yoong.  handsome. 
enthxisiastlc.  believing  tn  his  exuberance  and 
ardor,  that  the  cause  had  been  betrayed,  get- 
ting off  his  horse  and  rushing  to  Oeneral 
Washington  to  say  that  America  and  the 
cause  are  lost  and  that  now  is  the  time  to 
stand  together  and  die.  And  General  'Wash- 
ington, whose  favorite  HamUton  is.  quietly 
suggests  that  he  take  t>ack  his  horse  befor* 
tiie  animal  gets  away. 

Th'j  Incident  ts  so  true  a  plcttire  of  Wsi^- 
Ington.  always  In  comfdete  control — first  of 
himself,  and  then  of  others. 

But  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  It  has 
l>een  reported  that  the  father  of  our  country 
s'wore  like  an  angel.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
temperate  language  but  when  he  saw  Lcc*8 
troops  retreating  in  confusion,  and  for  no 
apparent  reason,  he  swore,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  there,  or  now.  wUi  blame  htm.  In  fact. 
It  gave  such  great  pleastire  to  General  Scott 
who  was  a  most  profane  man.  and  doubtless 
an  expert  in  such  matters,  that  he  told 
Custts  tliat  "never  have  I  enjoyed  such  swear- 
ing before,  or  since — he  swore  like  an  anfal 
from  heaven." 

Also  at  the  Battle  of  Monmooth  a  woman. 
Mcily  Pitcher,  became  a  true  heroine  in  the 
fight. 

She  also  Is  typical  of  American  woman- 
hood. She  went  into  battle  first  as  a  water- 
carrier  to  the  troops,  as  many  women  did  at 
that  time.  MoUy  Pitcher  was  the  wife  of  a 
cannoneer  and  when  be  was  kUled.  she  took 
his  place  at  the  gun — loading  and  flrtng  it 
with  such  energy  and  vengeful  fury  tliat  the 
next  day  General  Green  led  her,  stlU  covered 
with  blood  and  grime,  to  General  Washing- 
ton who  gave  her  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and 
half  pay  for  life.  Thus  she  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  cur  country.  Yes.  the 
women  of  America,  then  as  now.  when  they 
are  at  their  best  and  true  to  their  traditions, 
stand  by  their  men  as  helpmates,  comrades, 
friends,  and  equals,  realizing  ttiat  in  tiiis 
equality  they  do  not  ask  or  get  privileges  but 
that  they  share  in  service,  in  patriotism,  and 
In  responsibility. 

So.  from  tills  battle  we  see  at  this  one 
place,  on  this  one  day,  all  that  made  cur 
Republic  and  kept  her  safe. 

We  see  in  Washington  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  we  see  why 
trds  Revolution  was  different  from  any  that 
followed  in  the  Old  World. 

This  was  not  a  revolt  of  downtrodden, 
starving  peasants  demanding  food  and  the 
good  things  of  life  that  had  l>een  denied 
them  bv  a  proud  aristocracy. 

No.  this  was  a  revolution  of  men  who 
believed  in  freedom  and  in  the  dignity  of 
the  Indlvldtial.  Men  who  believed  truly  that 
man  is  created  in  the  likeness  of  God. 

George  Washington  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  who  lived  in  all  the  luxtiry  that 
the  times  and  country  could  afford.  But  he 
was  wUling  to  give  up  and  leave  all  tills  tot 
his  belief  In  freedom. 

Yes.  he  lost  some  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor — 
notably  his  nearest  neighbors,  the  Fairfaxes 
of  Virginia,  who  left  the  cotintry  at 
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of  the  Rerolutlon  »nd  broke  their  Ulelong 
tncncUhip  with  Waahlngton  at  that  time. 

Theae  men  and  women  did  not  fight  for 
Mcurity — they  fought  for  liberty  and  Justice. 

And  today,  when  I  hear  people  comparing 
the  revoluuonists  of  Europe  to  George  Wauih- 
Inglon.  my  gorge  rises.  It  U  sacrilege.  It  la 
like  comparing  a  paid  aoclal  worker  to  Christ 
the  Lord. 

The  more  we  learn  of  Wkishlngtcn  the 
greater  he  becomea  In  stature  and  here  on 
this  very  spot  we  see  much  of  his  greatness. 
We  sec  his  freedom  from  passion  and  bis 
■cnae  of  fair  play  when  he  asked  General  Lee 
If  he  wished  to  resume  his  command  or 
should  he,  Washington,  take  over.  We  aee 
his  blgneaa  again  when  he  accords  to  General 
lionckton  all  the  honors  of  war  and  a  mili- 
tary funeral.  That  is  a  far  cry  to  the  sordid- 
neaa  of  nuxlern  war. 

As  we  stand  here  today  we  must  compare 
OUT  present  with  this  historic  moment  172 
years  at;o.  Then  as  now  the  fate  of  freedom 
buns  In  the  balance. 

But  then  men  believed  In  liberty  with  an 
ardor  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  wa 
hare  lost  today.  These  men  and  women  were 
wUUng  to  sacrifice  wealth,  freedom,  yes.  and 
above  all  security  for  freedom.  They  real- 
ized something  that  we  are  prone  to  forget: 
That  the  responsibilitlea  and  duties  of  free 
men  are  many  and  that  the  sacrifices  that 
have  to  be  made  continually  to  maintain  and 
keep  liberty  require  courage,  honesty,  and 
faith. 

Courage,  honesty,  and  faith  are  what  won 
our  freedom.  Courage,  honesty,  and  faith 
were  part  and  parcel  of  Washington's  char- 
acter. 

Honesty  In  our  time  Is  recarded  lightly 
and  we  smile  and  laugh  oCt  the  .story  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  cherry  tree.  I  hope  the  day 
never  comes  when  the  children  of  America 
do  not  hear  and  repeat  that  itory:  "Father. 
I  cannot  tell  a  He;  I  did  It  with  my  little 
hatchet."  It  takes  courage  in  a  child  or  in  a 
man  to  face  up  to  the  truth  even  when  the 
truth  means  admitting  our  own  faults  and 
error*. 

Today  we  are  not  sure  of  what  we  believe. 
We  have  become  soft.  We  lore  security  and 
have  sacrlfled  freedom  to  It  In  too  many 
ways.  The  people  who  fought  here  172 
years  ago  were  prepared  to  d:e  for  freedom 
and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  that 
caiise. 

People  often  ask.  What  is  tlie  strength  of 
the  hold  that  communism  has  on  Its  adher- 
ents? It  Is  this:  It  demands  unquestioning, 
blind  and  complete  devotion  to  communism 
and  loyalty  to  It  alone,  pladrg  that  loyalty 
and  devotion  over  all  else  In  life  and  t>elng 
willing  to  die  for  It  If  called  upon  to  do  so. 

This  single  loyalty  we  have  lost.  It  would 
be  well  If  we  would  write  for  ourselves  a 
creed  and  then  subscribe  to  It  completely. 
These  are  some  things  we  must  be  positive 
about:  We  must  restore  Government  to  the 
people  and  take  it  away  from  tlie  bureaucrats. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  be  positive  In 
our  philosophy  and  our  thtnk.ng. 

We  stand  for  an  honest  an<t  efBclent  gov- 
ernment that  will  serve  the  (Kople  and  not 
be  their  master. 

We  stand,  at  the  preeent  ttme  la  the  world's 
history,  for  a  strong  military  establishment 
and  especially  for  a  highly  triilned  scientific 
establishment,  as  we  know  oar  (oea  will  have 
the  advaatage  of  numbers  If  war  should 
come. 

We  know  that  there  are  two  roads  ahead. 
One.  the  road  to  national  eocialtam  where  so 
many  tree  nations  have  m^  their  doom  since 
the  First  World  War. 

The  other  road  will  lead  m  to  the  perfect- 
tag  of  fieeiiieii  which  is  a  government  of  the 
paepi*.  for  the  people  and  this  object  can 
only  be  acooanpliahiNl  by  the  people  ihem- 
•etvcs. 


Washington  and  the  men  he  led  were  posi- 
tive in  their  beliefs  and  had  but  two  loyal- 
ties and  If  we.  as  a  nation  are  to  survive, 
we  too  must  have  but  two  loyalties  and 
casting  all  else  aside,  we  must  cleave  to  them 
only. 

We  must  be  loyal  to  our  God  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  republic 
for  which  it  stands. 

Thus  and  thus  only,  will  we.  their  descen- 
dants, go  one  step  further  in  achieving  the 
Ideal  for  which  Washington  and  his  men 
fought  here  at  Monmouth. 


Tlic  Sccnrity  of  Anenca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  moment  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  events  in  Korea. 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
however,  the  American  people  are  more 
united  and  more  determined  than  at  any 
time  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II.  We  have  acted  and  we 
have  acted  with  determination.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  cold  war  is  over.  It  is 
my  humble  beUef  that  we  have  acted  to 
prevent  world  war  m.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  what  was  not  done  when  the  Japanese 
marched  Into  Manchuria,  when  Musso- 
lini marched  into  Ethiopia,  and  when 
Hitler  marched  Into  the  Rhineland.  Had 
similar  deiermined  action  been  taken 
then  World  War  H  may  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Wt  all  remember  the  madman.  Adolf 
Hitler,  who  stood  screeching  before  rapt 
throngs  and  sent  his  Nazi  hordes  across 
Europe;  we  all  remember  the  poker-faced 
Jap  warlords  who  directed  their  armies 
about  a  great  orbit  in  the  Pacific;  we  all 
remember  the  theatric  Mussolini  bawl- 
ing from  his  balcony  like  a  ham  actor, 
and  now  we  have  the  dour  Joe  Stalin  at- 
tempting the  reenactment  of  the  same 
scenes.  But  the  setting  has  shifted  and 
this  time  this  Nation  has  announced  that 
It  will  use  all  of  the  resources  at  its  com- 
mand to  prevent  further  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  position  taken  by  our 
country  is  history-making.  It  puts  into 
action  In  a  crucial  region  of  the  world  a 
clear  course. 

To  have  let  South  Korea  go  would  have 
meant  the  collapse  of  all  that  had  been 
done  In  the  past  3  years.  Other  nations. 
large  and  small,  would  have  concluded 
that  they  could  not  coimt  on  the  United 
States  when  the  chips  were  down.  All 
organized  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
greaskm.  which  we  have  built  with  so 
much  effort  and  so  much  cost,  would  have 
simply  collapsed.  Our  only  alternative 
was  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  South  Ko- 
rea. Plainly  enough  this  involves  a  risk 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may 
be  aald  at  this  time  that  the  odds  aro 
acalnat  this.  But  in  any  event  the  right 
declilon  was  made.  Interestingly  enough 
the  decision  has  been  attacked  as  asual 
by  the  combination  of  isolationists  and 


Communists.  The  Dally  Worker  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  have  used  almost  the 
identical  line.  The  editor  als  in  both 
papers  condemn  our  action  in  Korea  as 
illegal.  But  the  American  ptople  are  well 
nigh  unanimous  in  their  support  of  what 
has  been  done. 

As  the  aggressors  from  North  Korea 
are  driven  out,  as  they  will  be,  the  world 
conquest  schemers  in  the  ICremlin  will 
be  set  back  perhaps  for  yean,  to  come.  It 
is  they,  not  us,  who  will  suffer  loss  of  face 
throughout  the  world,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  nations  whic  h  have  been 
wavering  should  be  Infused  vith  new  en- 
thusiasm. They  now  knew  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  throw  every- 
thing into  the  fight  for  a  free  and  decent 
world.  Now  we  have  a  determined  policy 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  great  majority  of  the  ipeople  In 
this  country,  anxious  as  th>>y  have  been 
for  peace,  have  had  enough  of  the  Krem- 
lin peace-wrecking  tactics.  They  are 
ready  to  assume  the  risk  of  stopping  an- 
other war  before  it  gets  under  way,  and 
in  that  determination  they  liave  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  brings  me,  Mr.  Spe(.ker,  to  a  re- 
view generally  of  the  secur;ty  provisions 
which  we  have  taken  lor  the  protection  of 
our  great  country. 

I  think  it  essential  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  leaders  have  pro- 
claimed ever  since  the  Red  Revolution 
the  inevitability  of  conflict  oetween  com- 
munism and  the  free  democratic  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  under  these  condi- 
tions that  we  struggle  for  pe&ce.  De- 
spite this,  some  of  our  people  still  fail 
to  recognize  this  struggle.  Only  the 
other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  very  in- 
telligent lady  in  my  congressional  dis- 
tinct complaining  very  bitterly  because 
of  the  international  situation,  and  as- 
serting and  believing  that  it  could  all  be 
worked  out  by  a  meeting  between  Stalin 
and  the  leaders  of  the  democracies. 

I  fervently  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
problem  lent  itself  to  such  an  easy  solu- 
tion. Unfortunately  It  does  not.  And 
those  who  think  that  it  does,  simply 
do  not  imderstand  the  basic  conflict  of 
Communist  philosophy  ar.d  democracy. 
The  only  solution  is  a  strong  prepared 
America  with  strong  prepared  allies  ca- 
pable of  defending  itself  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  this  conclusion  can  be 
buttressed  even  by  a  casual  study  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
Indicates  the  unwillingness  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  nation  to  risk  a  war — de.<-pite 
their  beliefs  In  the  inevitability  of  con- 
flict— unless  they  feel  that  victory  is  as- 
sured. An  examiruitlon  of  the  docu- 
ments seized  by  this  Government  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  Ger- 
many proved  conclusively  that  Stalin  did 
everything  conceivably  possible  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Hitler  and  that  even  after 
Hitler  marched  across  the  Soviet  fron- 
tier, it  was  several  days  before  the  Rus- 
sians counterattacked  in  the  vain  hope 
that  war  with  Germany  could  still  be 
forestalled.  In  Berlin,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when  the  Soviets  clamped  on  a  blockade 
of  that  German  city,  that  blockade  end- 
ed when  the  western  allies  showed  their 
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determination  to  stay.  In  that  ruined 
city  only  recently  all  of  the  Ixxnbast  her- 
alding the  Communist  display  on  May  28 
came  to  naught  when  the  Soviets  recog- 
nized that  we  meant  business  in  sup- 
pressing any  march  into  the  western 
sector  of  Berlin. 

The  evidence  thus  indicates  that  we 
must  rely  upon  preparedness  if  we  are  to 
prevent  a  third  world  war.  A  weak 
America  will  assure  war.  The  wishful 
thinkers  who  believe  that  by  executing 
a  new  treaty  or  by  holding  another  con- 
ference the  cold  war  will  end,  just  do  not 
understand  and  know  the  Russian  threat. 
If  the  PoUtburo  desired  peace  all  that 
It  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  live  up 
to  the  treaties  which  it  has  already  exe- 
cuted and  broken  time  and  time  and  time 
again.  If  we  have  not  learned  this  lesson 
then  we  have  learned  nothing  and  we  are 
ripe  indeed  for  Soviet  plucking. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  recognize  that  we  are  in  for 
a  long  struggle.  I  believe,  too,  that  they 
recognize  that  the  American  people  must 
continue  to  make  sacrifices  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  country  and  its  great  insti- 
tutions guaranteeing  freedom  of  religion. 
of  press,  assembly,  and  of  free  enterprise. 
It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  review 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  steps  which 
we  have  taken  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  build  up  the  strength  of  our  country 
and  its  allies.  As  ever>'one  knows  we  are 
faced  with  tremendous  Federal  expendi- 
tures these  days,  but  a  breakdown  of 
those  expenditures  shows  that  over  70 
cents  of  every  dollar  is  going  to  pay  for 
past  wars,  to  prevent  another  war,  or  to 
be  prepared  in  the  event  one  should 
occur.  Outlays  for  defense  and  related 
Items  total  about  $31,000,000,000  per 
annum.  These  outlays  are  broken  down 
approx  mately  as  follows: 

Department  of  Defense $14,000,000,000 

Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, military  as- 
sistance program  and 
other  International  pro- 
grams  5. 000.  OCO.  000 

Atomic  energy  program....  900.000.000 

Veterans'    Administration..       6.000.000.000 
Interest  on  the  public  debt.       6.  500.  000,  000 
Merchant     marine.     U.     S. 
Coast  Guard,  airports  and 
aviation... 600.000.000 

Despite  these  colossal  sums  in  our  de- 
fense program  we  are  not  seeking  to 
match  the  Russians  man  for  man  or  gun 
for  gun.  but  we  are  seeking  to  stay  well 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  superiority  of 
weapons,  training  of  manpower,  and  pro- 
duction potentials.  Thus  we  are  at- 
tempting to  build  a  modern,  powerful  air 
force,  a  Navy  equipped  with  the  latest 
submarines  and  other  sea  and  aircraft 
neces.sary  to  maintain  our  lines  of  com- 
munciation,  and  an  Army  capable  of 
rapid  movement  with  the  latest  weapons. 
We  are  building  a  defense  team.  In  this 
connection  we  have  made  funds  available 
for  erecting  a  radar  network  to  protect 
our  country  from  attack  from  the  air; 
and  recently  the  free  world  has  been 
heartened  by  the  announcement  of  the 
perfection  of  a  smaller  atomic  weapon 
as  well  as  many  other  new  devices  for 
warfare  on  land,  sea.  and  air. 


Daspite  the  tremendous  expenditures 
by  our  people  for  armaments,  these  ex- 
penditures are  much  less  than  the  sums 
being  spent  by  the  Russians  for  similar 
purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  were  we 
to  spend  the  equivalent  of  our  national 
income  as  that  now  being  spent  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  total  would  be  about 
$60,000,000,000  per  atmum.  That,  of 
course,  is  why  our  industrial  and  produc- 
tion potential  is  so  vital  and  so  impor- 
tant because  that  potential  is  our  sec- 
ondary defense.  That.  too.  is  why  we 
must  remain  qualitatively  superior. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  invariably,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  10  years  ago.  sup- 
ported all  measures  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  armed  services.  I  re- 
member some  of  the  early  struggles  over 
lend  lease.  I  vividly  recall  the  night 
when  my  one  vote  extended  the  draft. 
But  our  defense  must  include  the  other 
free  p3oples  of  the  world.  We  have, 
therefore,  sought  to  weld  together  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  common 
coalition  against  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. In  this  coalition  are  the  seeds  of 
peace  without  war. 

The  beginning  of  this  joint  undertak- 
ing was  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
in  1947  of  the  Greek-Turkish  program. 
This,  however,  was  a  piecemeal  program 
with  no  chance  of  success  if  applied  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  each  country  being 
threatened  by  Communist  techniques  in 
western  Europe.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Senator  Fulbricht,  of  Arkansas,  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  free  and 
united  Europe.  Without  being  immod- 
est. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  public 
discussion  which  accomplished  this  res- 
olution had  much  to  do  with  the  eventual 
enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  that 
plan  which  has  certainly  saved  western 
Europe  from  communi.sm  and  which  is 
now  forging  a  strong  alliance  of  the  free 
psoples  of  that  continent. 

I  will  not  trace  all  the  steps  leading  to 
<B  united  Euro];)e  but  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing developments  of  our  times  was  the 
announcement  recently  of  the  so-called 
Schuman  plan  which  ealls  for  the  pooling 
of  the  resources  of  western  Europe  and 
despite  the  Socialist  Party  pressure  to 
the  contrary,  the  British  Government 
must  go  along.  The  Marshall  plan  itself 
has  been  followed  by  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  the  military  assistance  program. 
This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  is  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  our  defense  and  arms  programs. 
The  Communists  use  as  principal  weap- 
ons fear,  confusion,  tension  and  threats. 
By  these  methods  they  have  subjected 
eastern  Europe.  But  the  270.000.000 
skilled  people  of  western  Europe  have 
within  themselves,  if  they  act  together, 
all  the  econcxnic  and  military  resources 
required  to  iM-event  further  CommunLst 
aggression.  And  by  this  integration 
western  Europe  beccunes  self-sufficient 
without  further  burden  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  new  pro- 
gram of  using  the  great  facilities  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  country  for  the 
develcqunent  of  the  backward  areas  of 


the  world.  This  is  known  as  the  point 
4  program.  It  has  tremmrtoui  possi- 
bilities and  it  is  similar  in  its  operations 
to  the  good  neighbor  plan  which  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  Western  Hemisidiere  for 
10  years  or  more.  It  contemplates  using 
American  genius  in  Industry,  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  commerce.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  program  moves  the  furtherance 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  making  it 
possible  for  the  democracies  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  one  another  without  Uie 
stifling  barriers  of  high  tarlfb.  The  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  the  h<mor  of  repreeent- 
ing.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognise  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  measures  to  the  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

I  have  supported  these  programs  not 
because  of  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
commazKling  as  they  are,  but  because  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary 
for  the  seciu-ity  of  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try. I  wish  that  I  did  not  have  to  do 
these  things.  I  realise  that  they  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  but  our  country  today  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  powerful,  the  wealth- 
iest Nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
With  strength  and  power  go  req?onsibU- 
Ity.  We  tried  isolationism  for  most  of 
the  first  tialf  of  this  centiuy  and  that 
policy  resulted  in  two  frightful  world 
wars.  In  my  judgment  a  return  to  iso- 
lationism will  assure  a  third  wortd  war 
without  the  strength  of  allies  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  If  ever  a  policy  is  bank- 
rupt, isolationism  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  modesty  I  feel  that  my 
support  of  these  programs  has  been 
justified.  I  am  partictilarly  pleased 
with  the  response  which  I  have  had  to 
some  of  my  efforts.  I  recall  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1949.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  supporting  the  resolution 
which  we  passed  condemning  tlie  Hun- 
garian trial  of  Cardinal  Mindsaenty,  I 
said  among  other  things: 

The  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindsaenty  has 
shocked  the  entire  free  world.  The  Com- 
munist Government  of  Hungary  before  and 
during  the  trial  employed  tbt  tisual  totaU- 
tarlan  technique  of  legal  form  and  proca- 
dure.  plus  brutal  maltreatment,  sttppresaion. 
and  violence  to  destroy  the  rights  of  a  great 
chimrh  leader  and  to  violate  the  dignity  of  a 
human  being. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  to  me  a  few  days  later 
from  the  archbishop  of  my  church.  Bis 
Excellency  Joseph  Francis  Rumm^  of 
New  Orleans,  when  he  said: 

May  I  compliment  and  thank  you  for  tb* 
excellent  statement  which  you  made  bdora 
CongreM  on  the  Iniquitous  trial  of  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndszsnty,  primate  ot  Hungary. 
It  Is  also  Inconceivable  that  a  govemsient 
should  proceed  upon  so  groai  a  violation  o< 
Individual  human  rtgbU  as  baa  actually 
baen  evidencad  by  tb«  piecemeal  reports  that 
have  come  out  to  us  from  behind  the  cotirt- 
room  curtain.  Equally  Inconceivable  is  tbe 
deafnes.  blindness,  and  berrtnew  ot  heart 
that  would  Justify  the  communlstle  govern- 
ment In  Hungary  in  carrying  out  the  erod 
■entenoe  prraoimced  against  the  cardinal 
in  tba  face  at  the  tmlversal  ladlgnataon 
that  baa  been  eapresaad  by  k>  aaany  leadffs 
of  men  and  of  human  opinion.  It  wUl  al- 
ways rcckmnd  to  your  crcdM  and  honor  to 
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have  AiraTed  jxmntlt  among  the  Utter  In 
Um  aUtcment  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  haa  also 
conducted  a  war  against  domestic  Com- 
munlsUs.  The  Committee  on  T'n-Amer- 
Ican  Activities  has  had  my  full  and  ac- 
tive support.  I  was  pleased  several  days 
ago  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  Honorable  Johw 
6.  Wood,  in  which  he  said: 

Tour  consistent  support  of  the  Ccmmlttea 
on  Un-American  Activities  In  lU  efforts  to 
expose  and  eradicate  subTerslve  Influences 
in  America  and  thus  help  to  uphold  the  com- 
mlttes.  has  been  a  source  of  personal  grati- 
fication to  me,  as  I  am  sure  It  tias  to  your 
constituents  and  all  liberty -loving  people  In 
the  Nation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  voted  in  the 
Congress  to  cite  Conuniuiists  who  were 
in  contempt  in  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  Recently  a  group  of 
Hollywood  writers  were  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary as  a  result  of  this  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Earlier,  the 
aecretary  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
also  sentenced  as  was  Gerhard  t  Elsler. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  through  the 
work  of  this  committee  that  the  Hiss 
case  was  broken.  The  FBI  has  done  an 
amazing  Job  in  connection  with  subver- 
sive activities.  Only  this  week,  in  the 
light  of  this  work,  we  have  provided  in 
the  Congress  for  400  additional  FBI 
agents.  The  Coplon  trial,  the  Bridges 
trial,  the  sentencing  of  the  11  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  New  York,  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  This  great  organiza- 
tion has  always  had  my  full  support. 

Recently  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
following  letter  from  FBI  Director 
Hoover: 

DcPABTMurr  or  JxTsncx, 
PDnuL  BvxzAu  or  Investioation. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  26,  1950. 
Bon.  Hau  Boocs. 

UouM  of  JUpreaentativts, 

Washington,  D.C. 

%Ar  Dkab  Congkkssman:  I  did  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
.'or  your  thoughtful  remarks  concerning  this 
Btireau  which  were  printed  In  the  June  22, 
1950.  Issue  of  the  Cong«ksstonal  Rxcobo. 

Tour  constant  support  of  this  Bureau  la 
Indeed   a  source   of   encouragement    to   my 
associates  and  to  me  personally. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   BDCAa   Hoovxa. 

In  this  connection  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
two  bills  which  I  consider  very  impor- 
tant. On  March  9.  1949.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  3358.  a  bill  to  combat  un-American 
activities  by  requiring  the  registration  of 
Communist-front  organiations.  I  be- 
lieve tLat  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
preamble  to  this  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  House : 

Sac  a.  As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced  be- 
fore the  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representattvea,  Congreae 
hereby  finds  that — 

<1>  The  eyatem  of  government  known  aa 
totaUtarlan  dictatorship  is  characterised  by 
the  eitetenoe  of  a  single  political  party,  or- 
ganlaed  on  a  dictatorial  rather  than  a  demo- 
ctmtte  baata.  and  by  an  identity  between  such 
party  and  Ita  policies  and  the  government 
and  governmental  polices  of  the  country  in 


which  It  exists,  such  Identity  being  so  close 
that  the  party  and  the  government  Itself  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  indistinguishable. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  In  any  country  results  In  the 
destruction  of  free  democratic  Institutions, 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  all  opposition  to 
the  party  In  power,  the  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  rights  of  IndlvlduaU  to  the  state, 
the  denial  of  ftindamental  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  are  characteristic  of  a  democratic 
or  representative  form  of  government,  such 
as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assem- 
bly, and  of  religious  worship,  and  results  In 
the  maintenance  of  control  over  the  people 
through  fear,  terrorism,  and  brutality. 

(3)  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which.  In  Its  origins.  Its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  revo- 
lutionary political  movement  whose  purpose 
it  is.  by  treachery,  deceit.  Infiltration  Into 
other  groups,  governmental  and  otherwise, 
espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship  In  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  a  single  world-wide  Conununist  political 
organization. 

(4)  The  recent  successes  of  Communist 
methods  in  other  countries  and  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  existence  of  free  American  institutions 
and  make  it  necessary  that  Congress  enact 
appropriate  legislation  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  such  world-wide  conspiracy  and 
designed  to  prevent  it  from  accomplishing 
its  purpose  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  legislation,  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, prohibiting  the  picketing  of  our 
Federal  courts.  I  quote  from  the  official 
report  by  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  passed  within 
the  next  several  weeks: 

The  picketing  of  courts  Is  a  practice  which 
has  be«n  recently  developed  and  has  ap. 
peared  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  It  appears  from  the  informa- 
tion made  available  to  the  committee  that 
the  technique  of  mass  picketing  has  been 
employed  solely  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings involving  alleged  Communist  Party 
members  or  sympathizers.  Specific  ex- 
amples disclosed  that  the  number  of  pickets 
has  ranged  from  300  to  750  in  such  cities  as 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York. 
In  these  Instances  the  committee  Is  Informed 
that  the  participants  carried  picket  signs, 
distributed  literature,  and  overcrowded  the 
corridors  and  courtrooms  of  the  building. 

Another  technique  employed  in  tlils  pick- 
eting of  the  courts  is  the  loud  chanting  of 
slogans  by  members  of  the'  picket  line.  On 
one  occasion  In  San  Francisco  a  sound  truck 
was  employed  outside  the  building  which  was 
being  picketed,  and  It  created  so  much  noise 
that  It  seriously  hampered  those  inside  the 
courtroom  In  hearing  the  testimony. 

The  continuance  of  such  conditions  would 
inexorably  lead  to  the  undermining  of  the 
dignity  necessary  In  our  Judicial  proceedings. 
More  Important  tlian  the  detraction  of  th* 
dignity  befitting  a  Judicial  proceeding  is  the 
possibility  that  should  such  a  practice  con- 
tinue unchecked.  It  cannot  help  but  bring 
about  a  disreepect  for  law  and  constitutional 
government  under  law.  The  esaence  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  been  the  impartially 
and  Independence  under  which  It  functions 
In  the  orderly  administration  of  Justice. 
However,  the  nefarious  practice  of  picketing 


courts  can   but  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
those  two  fundamental  qualities. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
such  practices  must  not  only  be  condemned 
but  must  be  stopped  Inrmediately;  and. 
therefore,  this  bUl  is  designed  to  make  siich 
a  practice  a  crime  vihere  it  Impedes,  ob- 
structs, or  interferes  with  the  court. 

Recently  the  New  Orleans  States  com- 
mented on  this  legislation  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  picketing  of  the  courts  was  the  most 
flagrant  example  of  a  flaunting  of  Ameri- 
can court  procedure.  Such  action  has  no 
place  in  fair  trials:  It  Imputes  Judicial  integ- 
rity; it  might  intimidate  officers  of  the  court 
or  witnesses  It  Is  an  alien  thing,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  no  longer  allowed,  the  t)etter  off 
our  courts  will  be. 

Judge  Medina  sentenced  two  or  three  de- 
fendants to  contempt  of  court  for  their  be- 
havlor  in  the  precincts  of  his  courtroom,  but 
he  never  took  Issue  with  those  who  derided 
his  court,  the  Jury  system  or  the  trial  pro- 
cedure on  the  outside. 

There  are  many  Judges  and  lawyers  who 
beUeve  as  he  apparently  did :  That  his  power* 
of  contempt  did  not  Include  actions  outside 
his  Immediate  ken.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  court  was  condemned  time 
after  time,  day  after  day,  all  In  keeping  with 
orders  transmitted  through  the  Communist 
network  from  Moscow. 

So  shocking  was  the  action  of  the  Reds  In 
their  picketing  that  bills  were  offered  In  the' 
Congress — bUls  which  originated  through  a 
local  member  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bald- 
win— by  two  Louisiana  Congressmen:  Sena- 
tor EixiiNDEB  and  Representative  Boccs.  The 
Boggs  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  th« 
Ellender  measure  was  held  up  in  the  Senate 
by  the  objection  of  one  man:  Senator  Lak- 
CEK  of  North  Dakota,  when  Senator  Ellenots 
asked  that  his  blU  be  taken  up  by  consent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  you  will  pardon  the  references 
which  I  have  made  to  my  own  role  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  body  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  this  modem,  atheistic, 
godless  slavery.  In  fighting  commu- 
nism we  must  not  be  ovet^'helmed  with 
fear,  nor  must  we  fall  for  the  Commu- 
nist trick  of  denouncing  and  smearing 
honest  and  patriotic  people.  Most  of 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  great  land  of  ours,  work- 
ing with  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
has  within  itself  the  means  to  prevent 
a  third  world  war  and  to  stop  Russian 
aggression.  In  the  psychological  war- 
fare which  is  part  of  the  cold  war  noth- 
ing can  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Soviets 
than  the  general  belief  in  America  that 
we  must  have  a  war. 

Our  country  today.  If  we  continue  to 
face  the  issues  of  the  times  with  courage 
and  vision,  if  we  continue  to  attack  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century,  if  we  insist  on  main- 
taining a  good  climate  for  competitive 
enterprise  in  America,  if  we  continue  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  free  enter- 
prise in  order  to  provide  employment  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  will  over- 
come this  menace. 

In  short,  if  we  keep  our  economy 
strong,  keep  open  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity In  America,  the  security  programs 
under  way  at  home  and  abroad  will  as- 
s  jre  the  survival  of  our  great  democracy. 
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•EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHICAI* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Sokolsky : 

.Tkesx  Dats 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  Is  ru^gested  that  what  has  happened 
Ir  Korea  represenu  a  tactical  surprise. 
Nothing  cculd  be  more  false.  The  Korean 
Mtuatiun  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  con> 
tinuously  incorrect  policy  m  the  east  of  Asia. 
particularly  China. 

Empires  are  built  step  by  step,  the  new 
line  of  attack  moving  out  as  a  bulwark  of 
defense.  Once  Manchuria  came  into  the 
possession  of  Soviet  Russia,  it  was  Inevita- 
ble that  Korea  would  be  the  next  step  and 
following  that  would  be  an  attack  on  Japan. 
Korea  Is  a  peninsula  that  lies  between 
Manchuria  and  Japan.  It  cannot  defend  It- 
self against  an  invader  from  either  Man- 
churia or  Japan. 

Therefore,  all  the  countries  lying  close  to 
Korea — China.  Russia,  and  Japan — have  vied 
for  control  in  tlie  modern  historical  period. 
By  1910.  Japan  was  in  a  position  to  domi- 
nate Korea  and  to  annex  it  to  Japan.  The 
Koreans  took  that  annexation  pladdly:  per- 
haps because  in  their  own  language  the  name 
of  their  country  la  Chosen — the  land  of  the 
morning  calm. 

In  fact,  the  Koreans  have  been  a  peaceful 
people  not  given  to  fighting  except  on  rare 
occasions.     They  are  Buddhists. 

Although  there  was  always  a  revolution- 
ary movement  among  Koreans  llring  outside 
of  their  own  country,  its  influence  within 
Korea  was  •e^llgibte.  Among  the  anti-Jap- 
anese revolutionists  was  one  group  whose 
sympathies  were  western;  that  Is.  they  tend- 
ed to  place  their  dependence  upon  the  United 
States.  Many  of  those  who  belonged  to  this 
group  had  been  educated  in  American  uni- 
versities or  In  Christian  nusslon  schools  in 
Korea. 

There  was.  however,  another  group  which, 
along  with  other  Asiatics,  turned  toward 
Moscow  after  the  Russian  Revolution.  They 
were  trained  in  the  Sun  Tat-een  Institirte 
and  the  Lenin  Institute  in  Moscow  and 
fought  ir.  the  armies  of  the  Chinese  Com> 
munists  under  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Teh. 
Many  of  these  Korean  Communists  have 
had  as  many  as  30  years  of  training  in  the 
Communist  movement.  Many  of  tticm  have 
b?en  active  in  the  civU  wars  of  China  since 
1934.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Commu- 
nists, the  vi-orld  over,  place  their  movement 
before  their  country  and  recognize  Russia 
as  holding  a  special  relationfhlp  to  other 
countries  because  it  is  the  motherland  of  the 
revolution. 

Rusjia  comes  Into  this  situation  as  a  result 
of  the  Yalta  ajreeroent  It  must  be  recalled 
that  when  the  Yalta  agreement  was  signed, 
Soviet  Russia  vras  neutral  in  the  far  eastern 
war.  It  was  in  that  war  a  total  of  leas  than 
a  wee"-. 

Nevertheless,  an  agreement  was  entered 
Into  which  so  completely  placed  Soviet  Russia 
in  control  of  Manchtiria  that  Korea's  future 
was  Inevitably  to  serve  as  a  battleground  in 
the  next  war. 

At  the  Moscow  conference,  meeting  be- 
tween December  10  and  26.  IMS.  Korea  was 


divided  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

This  was  done  "with  a  view  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Korea  as  an  Independent  state, 
the  creation  al  conditions  for  developing  the 
country  on  democratic  principles  and  the 
earliest  posaiUe  liquidation  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  protracted  Japanese  domina- 
tion in  Korea,  there  shall  be  set  up  a  prori- 
sionai  Korean  democratic  government  which 
shall  take  all  the  necessary  steps  for  develop- 
ing the  indiistry.  transport,  and  agriculture 
of  Korea  and  the  national  culture  of  the 
Korean  people." 

By  this  Moeoow  agreement,  signed  by  James 
F.  Byrnes.  Ernest  Bevin.  and  V.  MokHov  on 
December  27.  1M&.  Korea  was  to  t>e  hel^  by 
a  Joint  commission.  Actually,  the  country 
was  diTtUed  into  two  parts  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Soviet  Russia  occupying  the 
northern  sectcK-;  the  United  States,  the 
southern  sector. 

Had  no  politics  been  played  In  the  United 
States,  the  practical  solution  would  have  been 
to  place  Korea  completely  under  the  control 
of  Gen.  Dotiglas  MacArthur  as  pert  of  Japan. 

However,  there  has  t>een  a  running  fight 
befveen  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  the  American  pol- 
icy in  China.  Japan,  and  Korea.  This  quar- 
rel has  been  reflected  In  a  weakened  Ameri- 
can imp'.ementatlon  of  policy. 

If  the  Russians  can  conqtjer  Korea,  our  po- 
sition m  Japan  is  definitely  ImperUcd.  For 
Japan  is  next  and  if  Japan  is  taken.  Alaska 
will  be  untenable.  Empire  moves  unices  It 
Is  destroyed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  IfTW   TOBK 

E<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1959 

Mr.    HELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord.  I   include   the   following    editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  June  23. 1£53: 
Tm  WoauD's  Best  Hopc 

In  1931  the  Japanese  invaded  Manchuria 
and.  althoiigh  few  men  perceived  it  at  the 
time,  the  pattern  of  aggression  for  a  decade 
was  set.  In  each  successive  crisis  the  story 
was  always  the  same:  in  Ethiopia  and  in  the 
Rhlneland.  In  Spain  and  Czechoslovakia 
tyranny  advanced  triumphantly  while  the 
free  world  wept  and  wavered.  The  League 
of  Nations  died  in  tiw  hands  of  men  who 
lackec*  the  capacity  or  the  will  to  act;  w.th 
its  death  went  the  hope  of  peace. 

All  that  is  worth  recalling  now  In  the  light 
or  yesterday's  dramatic  events.  To  recognize 
risk  in  the  course  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman  is  to  concede  the  obvious.  The 
world  Is  a  dangerous  place  and  there  are  no 
easy  highways  to  security.  The  question  la 
not  whether  action  Involves  risk:  it  Is 
whether  the  ultimate  peril  would  be  smaller 
if  South  Korea  fcU  to  the  Communist  armlea 
whUe  we  hopelessly  turned  our  eyes  away. 

In  our  Judgment  there  is  only  one  answer. 
We  could  not  buy  peace  by  appeasement  in 
the  Na«i  era  and  we  cannot  buy  it  by  stir- 
render  now.  Commtinlst  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea was  a  test  of  democratic  nerve.  It  was 
also  a  llfe-and-death  challenge  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  could  not  be  evaded  without  in- 
viting new  aggression — whether  in  Togo- 
slarla  or  some  other  exploaive  spot.  In  the 
hours  preceding  the  President's  announce- 


ment Comnninlsta  In 
prematurely  begtm  to  cite  South  Korea's  de> 
feat  aa  a  warning  to  others  who  try  to  com- 
bat the  KremUn  wave  of  the  future.  It 
there  Is  any  hope  at  achieving  world  order 
in  our  century,  reatstance  in  Sonth  Korea 
may  prove  as  cnactal  now  am  taelalaiMe  In 
Manchuria  would  have  bc«>  30  yean  ago. 

No  human  being  can  avoid  a  aenae  of 
anxiety  and  dread  at  the  news  that  Amcr* 
lean  tMmbers  are  in  the  air  over  Korea, 
manned  by  American  pUota.  We  are  tragi- 
cally reminded  of  our  faUurc  to  achieve 
through  two  world  wars:  men  may 
wonder  fin  wtaeiber  they  w«U  ever  Vkm  to 
aee  reel  pjsac*  oa  earth.  Yet  tbe 
fact  is  that  our  pUnae  fly 
of  the  yjnlted  Natkms.  translating  Into  real- 
ity  the  dream  of  collective  security  wtkleli 
has  stirred  our  generation.  Some  may  de- 
mies aa  empty  formality  the  proccedlac^  at 
Lake  Succeaa  yesterday:  the  dertekwa.  It  will 
be  pointed  out.  ratified  an  aeeompUabed 
fact,  whether  because  of  an  Ul-tlmed  "ImJf 
from  MacArthur's  headquarteis  or  a  beUeC 
that  hours  were  vital  on  the  Korean  mating 
front.  Yet  thoee  who  miss  the  moral  aym* 
holism  miss  the  one  great  hope.  We  (ttd 
seek  anir-obtain  the  sanction  ot  manklnd'a 
tribunal — the  UN.  We  are  ectlnc  •• 
bers  of  a  community  of  natlona,  We 
contributing  our  resotirccs  to  carry  oat  a 
acriemn  declaration  of  the  United  MatloDs  in 
that  agency's  most  desperste  ho«v.  All  tha% 
Is  soovethuig  new  under  the  stin. 

These  are  the  things  the  United  SUtaa 
must  say  clearly  now.  The  Voice  of  Amertea 
la  as  important  aa  the  Air  Force  at  this  mo- 
ment. Moscow  will  use  our  act  to  camou- 
flage the  aggression  that  provoked  this  crMa. 
We  urge  the  President  to  give  the  world  oar 
answer  in  terms  that  can  be  understood 
everywhere.  Bomb*  alone  ahould  not  speak 
for  Anaerica. 

The  confusicmlsts  are  busy..  On  the  pro- 
Cimmunist  left  here  is  the  usual  Iocs  of 
contact  with  reality:  the  world  turns  upsida 
down  and  the  aggressors  overnight  becoeoe 
"the  liberators."  The  taolatlonlat  Chlcsfo 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  Woi^er  )oln  hands 
again  as  they  have  done  so  often:  both  de- 
clare war  on  Mr.  TTuman.  We  believe  moet 
Americans  will  snpport  him.  with  heavy  heart 
but  high  hope.  For  if  aggreaakm  can  l>a 
halted  in  Korea.  If  the  UN's  words  can  becoma 
international  law.  If  the  despota  are  finally 
convinced  that  free  men  wUl  not  wait  and 
wonder  as  they  did  In  Hitler's  heydey.  there 
Is  hope  that  we  may  yet  gUmpiM  peace  la 
our  age. 


AsWitLmm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MSCRMaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEZTTATXYKS 

Thursday.  June  29,  19i$ 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Rkcokd  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  tht  Detroit  Free  Prea  of  June  27, 

1950: 

All  Trzt  Pl&t  Is  Pounca— As  Waa  Loons 

The  Invasion  of  Scuth  Korea  by  armed 
forces  from  North  Korea  Is  military  action 
directed  by  Ruaala  against  the  United  States. 

That's  war. 

Whether  It  can  be  limited  In  scope  to  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  remains  to  be  sssn. 


1v- 


V. 
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The  fighting  to  'ar  hiu  been  between  two 
Roiran  faction*.  American-trained  In  the 
•outb   and   Sovlet-trnlned   in   the   north. 

The  North  Korean  Reds  can  depend  for 
■upport  upun  the  victory -flushed  Chinese 
Communists.     Their  territories  are  contlgu- 

OtJS 

According;  to  reports,  American  arms  and 
equ!pn\ent  are  being  airlifted  from  Japan  to 
our  allies  In  South  Korea. 

Will  the  K'ireans  themselves.  If  Russia  and 
the  United  States  furnish  the  tools,  finish 
the  Job  or  will  their  protagonists  have  to 
take  a  direct  hand  In  it? 

The  Inevitability  of  just  such  a  clash  as 
has  taken  place  stemmed  from  the  Commun. 
tot  victory  in  China,  which  the  lack  of  an 
Intelligent  and  honest  Chinese  policy  In 
Washington  promoted 

The  Red  Koreans.  If  they  are  really  In  earn- 
est, aren't  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the  UN 
Security  Council's  telling  them  to  cease  and 
desist. 

Apparently,  too.  they  were  not  Impressed 
by  John  Poster  Dulles'  assurance  of  our  nip- 
port  given  last  week  to  the  South  Korean 
re«^me. 

Will  they  be  deterred  by  the  spectacle  of 
President  Truman  flying  back  from  his  pre- 
cinct work  in  Missouri  to  confer  with  the 
very  oOclals  who  have  gotten  the  United 
States  Into  thU  new  mess  In  the  Orient? 

All  tbe  American  people  have  heard  from 
the  Administration  about  Korea  Is  that  this 
tiny  peninsula  Jutting  off  the  Asiatic  main- 
land toward  Japan  was  being  held  as  an  out- 
post of  democracy  In  the  Par  East. 

We  have  sunk  upwards  cf  a  billion  dollars 
In  holding  it  since  VJ-day. 

With  no  warning  from  Washington  the 
Red-sponaored  regime  in  North  Korea  now 
attempts  to  push  our  outpost  into  the  Japan 
Sea. 

The  public  In  this  country  was  taken  by 
surprise. 

That  U.  if  anything  that  happens  in  Wash. 
Ington  these  days  can  take  anybody  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  two  World 
Wars  the  richest  and  potentially  the  most 
powerful  country  in  history. 

Tet.  it  is  totally  unequipped  for  world 
leadership — and  is  In  no  respect  more  handi- 
capped than  in  iU  ability  to  raise  to  high 
olBce  men  above  precinct  caliber. 

The  British  built  up  and  sustained,  for 
centuries,  a  mighty  empire  because  they 
trained  men  in  the  arts  of  government  rtud 
world  affairs. 

As  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote:  "What  should 
they  know  of  Englaiid  who  only  England 
know?" 

With  none  of  thai  experience  In  world  af- 
fairs we  were  suddenly  projected  into  the  role 
of  world  leader. 

What  but  disaster  could  be  expected  from 
entrusting  our  fate  to  men  who  haven't  faith 
even  In  our  own  democratic  system?  " 

What  should  they  know  of  America  who 
only  Kanaaa  City  know? 

The  Korean  Incident  may  or  may  not  be 
the  beginning  of  real  trouble  with  Ruasu 
and  China. 

But  no  aarlotu  student  of  history  will  stake 
his  reputation  for  prophecy  upon  the  as- 
Btiaaptlon  that  the  conflict  between  western 
clTtllaatton  and  world  eommunlsm  will  be 
leaolved  without  bloodahfSd. 

Ttt  tn  face  of  the  dire  probabUltle*  ahead, 
the  fate  of  the  American  people  Is  lu  the 
haada  <tf  the  heirs  to  the  Yalta  agreamanta. 
who  wont  turn  their  backs  on  Alger  Hlaa, 
who  adrtaad  a  dyUif  Praaklent  to  also  on 
StaUa'a  dottad  Una. 

The  datwulnatton  of  the  administration  to 
eovar  up  for  Oooununlst  influenosa,  as  In  tha 
tortbar  weakens  puhUo  ooo- 
la  tt. 

Thm  daaparaU  langtha  to  which  Ptealdent 
Tkumaa  went  In  trylnc  to  make  hla  pool- 


playing  crony.  Mon  C  Wallgren.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board — 
most  vital  cog  in  any  war  mobilization — 
to  evidence  of  an  appalling  lack  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  highest  level. 

We  are  facing  what  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  third  world  war.  with  an  administra- 
tion that  prevents  prosecutions  of  vote 
frauds,  bank  robberies  and  even  murder  in 
Kansas  City. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  hide  the  truth 
of  the  Communist  Infiltration  Into  our  Gov- 
ernment and  all  who  seek  to  save  America 
from  the  very  menace  of  world  war  ni  In 
the  Orient  are  denounced  as  purveyors  of 
"red  herrings." 

A  big  grin  and  a  wisecrack  will  not  white- 
wash away  the  evil  of  our  body  politic.  There 
to  no  health  tn  us. 

■•Por  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
balUe?" 


Colombus  Towa  Meetinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  -OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Sun- 
day. May  14.  1950,  I  was  privileged  to 
appear  on  the  Columbus  Town  Meeting 
progrcm  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

It  is  my  sincere  view  that  this  battle 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  not  con- 
fined to  legislative  halls  and  cold-war 
fronts. 

Public -spirited  ritizens  are  fighting  it. 
too.  in  all  comers  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A  typical  effort  is  that  of  Columbus 
Town  Meeting,  a  weekly  discussion  forum 
broadcast  and  telecast  each  Sunday 
afternoon  to  thousands  of  listeners  and 
viewers  in  central  Ohio. 

Town  Meeting  is  a  nonprofit,  public 
organization — open  to  everyone  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed — and  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Just  how  Important  that  freedom  of 
discussion  is  considered  today  is  shown 
in  a  recent  report  bv  the  Committee  For 
Economic  Develoixient  of  New  York 
aty. 

The  CED  decided  that  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  in  the  current  cold-war 
episode  is  widespread  discussion.  That 
Is  what  Town  Meeting  assures. 

It  tackles  any  subject,  trying  to  keep 
it  timely  and  purposeful.  It  is  an  hour- 
long  program,  offering  studied  comment 
from  leaders  in  the  field  of  government, 
business,  labor,  and  all  walks  of  life. 

The  public,  too.  participates,  by  tele- 
phone questions  for  consideration  of  the 
panel  oX  experts  who  appear  each  8un- 
dAy. 

Columbus  Tbwn  Meeting  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  programs  of 
Its  type.  Patterned  after  the  national 
network  show.  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 
Columbus  Town  Meeting  has  been  airing 
controyeraial  issues  for  tbe  public's  en- 
lightment  for  tbe  past  11  yean. 

The  program's  executive  director.  Mrs. 
Grace  Hare  Prye,  says  she  understands 


from  radio  experts  that  Columbus  Town 
Meeting  has  had  a  longer,  uninterrupted 
run  than  any  other  localized  show  'of  its 
kind. 

Mrs.  Prye.  incidentally,  is  the  person- 
ality who  makes  Town  Meeting  tick,  and 
as  such  deserves  a  vote  of  appreciation 
from  the  entire  democratic-thinking 
world. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  put  a 
forum-type  show  on  the  air  back  in  the 
late  thirties  in  Columbus,  but  none  suc- 
ceeded until  Mrs.  Prye  became  interested 
in  the  move. 

An  active  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  League  of  Woman  Voters 
in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Prye  saw  the  opportunity 
of  promoting  democracy  through  such  a 
show.  So  she  got  busy  and  has  been  busy 
ever  since,  lining  up  programs,  persuad- 
ing United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Cabinet  members,  vice  presi- 
dential candidates,  college  presidents, 
and  others,  to  take  time  out  of  their  busy 
Lves  to  discuss  questions  of  the  day  for 
the  edification  of  Town  Meeting's 
listeners. 

More  than  1,000  experts  have  paraded 
before  Columbus  Town  Meeting's  micro- 
phones, discussing  evenrthing  from  the 
cold  war  to  how  to  make  it  easier  for 
newspaper  carrier  boys  to  collect  money 
from  dead-beat  customers. 

Although  it  is  a  comparatively  unher- 
alded effort  in  behalf  of  democracy, 
Columbus  Town  Meeting's  work  has  not 
gone  completely  unnoticed. 

The  program  has  won  several  impor- 
tant radio  awards.  For  example,  it  re- 
cently was  ranked  first  in  the  public 
service  classification  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity's annual  institute  for  education 
by  radio,  an  institute  encompassing  the 
biggest  and  best  minds  in  radio  and  vi- 
deo circles. 

The  institute  cited  Town  Meeting  for  a 
forthright  presentation  of  opinions  on 
subjects  of  immediate  public  interest. 

And  that  seems  to  be  the  secret  be- 
hind the  program's  success. 

The  statement  of  policy  by  Town 
Meeting's  board  of  trustees  explains  the 
goal  even  t)etter.    It  says: 

Town  Meeting  Is  committed  to  fair  and 
free  discussion  of  controversial  questions. 
Democracy  demands  that  information  be 
available  to  all  the  people  and  that  intelli- 
gent judgment  be  formed  through  the  me- 
dium of  free  discussion. 

Town  Meeting  to  committed  to  no  partisan 
position,  whether  economic,  sodsl.  religious, 
racial  or  poUtlcal,  and  the  speakers  are  not 
censored. 

Do  not  expect  our  discussions  to  settle 
questions  or  provide  ail  the  answers. 

And  although  few  conclusions  are 
drawn  on  the  weekly  forum,  it  has  in 
the  past  stirred  discussions  and  actions 
which  have  altered  the  laws  of  both  the 
city  and  the  State. 

Columbus  Town  Meeting,  under  the 
guidance  of  Birs.  Prye.  is  conducted  by 
citizens  of  Coltunbus  with  funds  con- 
tributed by  this  same  citizenry. 

Tbe  men  who  make  up  tbe  board  of 
directors  and  the  program  committee 
are  editors  and  reporters  from  local 
newspapers,  bankers,  merchants,  college 
professors,  city  councilmen.  State  legis- 
lators, and  so  forth. 
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In  other  words.  It  Is  a  truly  demo- 
cratic effort,  being  waged  by  people  like 
you  and  me,  and  as  long  as  such  things 
endure,  the  hope  for  freedom  and  right- 
eousness in  the  world  will  never  be 
blacked  out. 


Mr.  Hart  Tells  His  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

Cr  W^JSCONilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
j)ermission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  attach  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  28  The  article,  written  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout.  expresses  the  same  amaze- 
ment that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cor- 
poration stockholders  across  the  country 
must  have  felt  when  they  read  of  their 
corporations'  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  of  Merwin  K. 
Hart,  a  man  tagged  as  a  native  Fascist 
by  such  groups  as  the  Americanism  com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  E>epartment  of  the 
American  Legion: 

Mm.    Hast    Telu    His    Stoit— An    IimacATX 
Message  PaoM  Washinctom 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washinotow. 

Merwin  K  Hart,  head  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic CouncU  which  has  taken  as  its  life 
work  the  •'stemming  of  the  tide  of  commu- 
num  and  socialism"  in  this  country,  was 
a  classmate  of  FYanklin  D  Roosevelt,  but  he 
refers  to  the  circumstance  only  with  a  grim 
smUe.  U<yer.  of  today  s  troubles.  Ui  Hart  be- 
Ueves.  stem  from  1933. 

Rejecting  a  proposal  to  subecrlbe  to  some 
of  Mr.  Hart's  printed  material,  the  minuter 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Northampton.  Mass  . 
declared  that  it  represented  a  •"reactionary 
type  of  thought  tending  to  a  native  Amer- 
ican fascism  ■■  This  is  not  the  view  of  many 
of  Mr  Hart's  loyal  supporters,  including  not 
merely  individuals  but  corporations  who  con- 
tributed about  tl36.000  in  IMS. 

On  the  witness  stand  t)efore  the  House 
X<obby  Committee  Mr.  Hart  spoke  with  a  real 
seal  that  appeared  to  arise  from  deep  convic- 
tion. A  gray-haired,  respectable,  business- 
executive-type  figure  In  a  Palm  Beach  suit, 
he  was  eager  to  tell  his  story  and  to  lay  bare 
the  forces  he  sees  operating  against  free 
enterprise. 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hart's  energy  goes  to 
combating  democracy.  To  Mr.  Hart  this 
word  has  sinister  connotations.  America 
has  a  republican,  not  democratic,  form  of 
government,  he  argues,  and  heaven  help  us 
If  this  should  ever  change.  Most  of  the 
Uouble  with  Britain.  Mr.  Hart  feels,  is  that 
It  Is  a  democracy.  It  is  a  little  hard  for 
listeners  to  follow  this  reasoning.  The  word 
"democracy"  didn't  have  much  use.  Mr.  Hart 
asserts,  till  "Woodrow  Wilson  came  along.** 
Then  it  dropped  out  again  untU  1932 — and 
that  daaamate  of  Mr.  Hart's. 

Mr  Hart  wrote  In  his  circular  letter  No. 
166  that  If  you  And  any  organisation  that 
tises  the  word  "democracy"  you  will  protiably 
find  that  "they  arc  either  left-wing  or  Com- 
munut." 

To  Mr  Hart,  danger  U  not  theoretical  but 
real  and  imminent.  "Tour  family  and  your 
home  are  in  daager.    Even  your  life  may 


be  In  danger."  he  wrote.  In  Council  Letter 
No.  183  he  urged  positive  action — acmcthlng 
every  man  could  do^"Let  him  possess  him- 
self of  one  or  more  guns  and  a  rcasonabla 
supply  of  ammunition." 

Mr.  Hart  is  no  pussyfooter.  He  thinks  the 
prc:«nt  Supreme  Court  should  be  removed^ 
constitutionally,  of  course — because  its 
members  are  all  dedicated  to  socialism. 
Thereafter,  he  feels,  all  present  Justices 
should   be  barred   from   judicial   cfOce. 

Mr.  Hart's  council  Is  against  so  many 
things  that  It  is  hard  to  nanse  them  all.  It 
fought  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  forms  of 
internatlor.al  cooperation.  It  is  Isolation- 
ist. I-j  ardent  support  for  private  enter- 
prise rules  cut  such  matters  as  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  and  social- 
security  legislation  like  that  which  the  Sen- 
ate approved  last  week.  81  to  2.  On  the 
radio,  for  a  while,  the  councU  sfwnscred 
Cpton  Close,  an  American  figure  who  has 
been  likened  to  Britain's  Osw^d  Moaley. 

1  went  to  the  Hart  hearing  here  rather 
casually  curious  as  to  who  supported  him. 
My  mood  changed  when  I  discovered  that 
in  a  small  way  I  was  supporting  him  myself. 
A  list  of  contributing  corporations  was  put 
Into  the  record.  Some  of  these  corporations 
which  had  aided  the  council  and  its  circu- 
lars were  big  and  respectable.  After  a  good 
many  years  in  Washington  I  stUl  have  the 
capacity  for  astonishment.  I  hold  a  modest 
stock  or  two  in  some  of  these  corporations. 
Through  the  management  of  my  companies, 
and  without  consulting  me.  they  had  con- 
Uibuted  to  Mr.  Hart  and  bis  dogmas. 

Mr.  Hart,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  any 
beUef  he  wants,  but  that  corporate  manage- 
ment should  enlist  either  for  him  or  against 
him.  any  more  than  that  it  should  make 
contributions  to  tbe  Republican  cr  Demo- 
cratic Party,  is  astonishing.  In  a  letter  to 
Lammot  du  Pont.  February  17.  1949,  to  take 
one  example.  Mr.  Hart  explained  that  "the 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp  of  Wichita.  Kans.  (gave 
us  I .  a  sutKcription  of  one  penny  for  each  of 
th.<  nearly  600.000  shares  of  stock  outstand- 
ing." 

Money  contributed  to  send  NSC  clrciilars 
to  schools,  libraries,  and  churches  "Is  de- 
ductible tinder  the  Income-tax  law,"  Mr. 
Hart  explained  repeatedly  to  clients. 

A  number  of  corporation  executives  may 
have  difSculty  explaining  matters  at  their 
next  stockholders'  meeting. 


The  Preskleiit's  DecuiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  7. 1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  29.  1950: 

XoosT  Anv  ToKoaaow — Thx  PiminiT'a 

Dacisioir 

(By  Walter  Ltppmann) 

Tbe  Government  of  tbe  United  States  baa 
worked  Impressively  well  In  tbe  Korean  crlsla. 
Tbe  President  baa  met  bis  great  responslo 
blllty.  wblcb  was  to  decide  wbctber  to  eoaii- 
mlt  American  forces.  He  baa  met  It  wltboafe 
flinching  and  wltbotit  ftunbllng. 

There  baa  been  no  prcaaura  from  CongraM 
or  from  tba  public  to  force  hla  hand.    There 


has  been  no  Daovemcnt  to  cppoae  his  dectakxi. 
There  has  been  a  lot  at  partisan  and  factional 
nonsense  In  Washington  dtirlng  the  past 
months.  But  confronted  with  a  really  great 
decislcm.  everyone  has  realised  that  ntA  only 
did  the  President  have  to  make  the  decision 
but  that  only  he  had  access  to  the  infumxa- 
tion  ee^nttal  to  mr.klng  tbe  Judgmenu  which 
preceded  the  decision. 

It  was  necesc&ry  to  know  or  at  least  to 
make  a  fair  guess  as  to  whether  tbe  Soath 
Korean  Government  was  or  was  not  under- 
mined: whether  its  troops  wculd  stand  and 
whether  iU  civilian  oatrtals  would  remain 
loyal,  assuming  assistance  could  ^  given  to 
deprive  the  northern  forces  of  their  armor, 
their  airplanes,  and  their  ampblbknia  land- 
ing craft.  Only  the  Govemntent  baa  sufB- 
dent  InXormation  to  make  any  kind  of  gueaa. 
There  was  not  sufEcient  journalistic  news 
from  Korea  on  which  the  Congreaa  oe  tba 
press  could  bare  formed  a  responsible  opin- 
ion. It  was  necessary  to  know  alao  juat  what 
American  sea  and  air  forces  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  how  soon.  That  Informatki  la 
obviously  secret. 

In  making  his  decision,  the  President  did 
not.  however,  need  to  be  sure  that  tbe  Ainerl- 
can  intervention  would  be  a  certain  sueoeaa. 
Be  needed  only  to  be  stirc  that  If  the  Ameri- 
cans went  Into  Korea,  tbov  would  be  no 
doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  they  had  been 
In  Korea.  Assuming  that  the  nacaaaary 
forces  are  available  to  do  an  effective  work, 
we  were  botind  to  act.  Our  comaaltmenta 
to  the  Seoul  govenunent.  reaiBrmad  moat 
solemnly  by  Mr.  Dulles  leas  than  a  w«ek 
before  the  attack,  demanded  that  «a  do 
something  more  than  send  In  anas  and  taka 
out  the  Americans. 

Moreover,  the  attack  Is  a  naked  act  at  ag- 
gression, unequivocally  and  tuuunMguoualy 
a  defiance  of  tbe  United  Katlona.  To  accept 
this  aggression  passively  would  have  been 
fatal  to  its  authority  aiul  Its  Influence.  If  a 
wretched  little  satellite  government  in  north- 
ern Korea  can  thumb  Its  noae  at  the  United 
Nations,  then  all  hope  would  be  loat  that 
through  that  universal  society  the  nations  at 
Asls  and  the  nations  of  Europe  and  tba 
Americas  can  find  a  way  to  work  together. 

Tbe  Korean  aggression  Is  a  reason,  and 
not  merely  a  good  pretext,  for  Intvpoalng 
tbe  United  States  Navy  in  order  to  iaolata 
Formoaa  from  Communist  China.  We  can 
always  be  glad  that  we  were  not  the  first 
to  uae  armed  intervention  in  tbe  Far  Bast. 
But  now  that  force  is  being  used  to  upaat 
tbe  existing  balance  of  power,  tortm  must  ba 
used  to  right  it  again.  Though  nether 
Korea  nor  Formoaa  is  of  overriding  strategic 
Importance,  Formoaa  Is  more  Important  than 
Korea. 

By  keeping  the  Communists  from  attaA- 
ing  Formosa  and  by  keeping  Chiang  from 
attacking  the  Chinese  mainland,  we  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — we  withhold  Formosa 
from  Communist  control  and  we  Impoae  what 
amounts  to  a  tnice  In  tba  Cblneaa  dvll  war. 


Rcpwt  M  Uaile^  State*  regrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  nraiAjiA 
IN  THE  BOU8K  OF  KKPRSSBTrATmBi 

Thursdav,  June  29,  1969 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  8ee- 
retary  of  Labor.  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  re- 
cently addressed  tbe  Intematlooal  La- 
bor C(mf  ereoce  in  Genera.  Swlturland. 
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This  Bp««rh  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
each  Member  of  the  Congress : 

RzrcNiT  ON  Untted  Statu  Paoomxss 
(By  Mm  mice  J.  Tobli) 

I  have  alwujn  been  especially  Interested 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
When  I  became  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  8tat«i  I  came  to  appreciate  even  more 
lU  p-eat  work.  Needleaa  to  atiy.  before  Mr. 
David  A  Morae  left  bU  post  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  Washington  to  take  up  his 
duties  In  the  International  Labor  OrganlM- 
tlon  we  discussed  at  length  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  the  ILO.  At  that  time  I  assured 
him  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  I  would 
eoQslder  It  a  privilege  to  attend  a  session 
of  this  Conference. 

I  have  a  deep  personal  affection  for  Mr. 
Morse  and  consider  him  a  credit  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  heartened  that  his  Hne  tal- 
ents have  been  made  available  to  further 
the  work  of  this  great  International  organi- 
sation. 

We  m  the  United  States  have  especial  ties 
with  peoples  in  other  countries.  The  United 
States  Is.  as  you  know,  a  Nation  of  Immi- 
grants. We  came  from  your  country,  what- 
ever your  country  is.  Our  po^mlatlon  Is  an 
admixture  of  every  race  and  ei  ery  creed  and 
every  nationality.  Perhaps  It  Is  that  tin«- 
versal  origin  of  our  people  that  makes  us  feel 
such  a  kinship  toward  thoae  who  live  In  other 
lands. 

Our  strong  ties  with  the  people  of  other 
lands  also  result  from  the  rukture  of  our  po- 
litical and  economic  Institutions.  They  lend 
themselves  particularly  to  this  type  of  nelgh- 
borllneas.  Por  democracy  emphasizes  human 
values  and  the  dignity  and  Imirartance  of  th* 
Individual.  Our  free  enterprise  economy  also 
Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  stimulation  ot 
tndlvldual  Initiative  and  Individual  action. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  etir  attitude  toward  other 
people  has  been  our  emphasis  (m  religion.  As 
a  people  we  attach  great  Importance  to  spiri- 
tual values.  This  has  given  us  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  our  fellow  man.  No  person  who  truly 
believes  in  God  can  be  Insensitive  to  the 
rights  and  needs  of  others. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  my  country 
Is  a  peaceful  Nation.  We  do  not  seek  war. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  devoting  all  possible 
energy  and  resources  to  the  avoidance  of  war. 
In  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  we  are  acting  through  the  interna- 
tional agencies  which  hsve  t)een  set  up  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Among  those  agencies  Is 
the  ILO.  As  our  President.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, told  the  governing  body  of  this  organ- 
taatlon  on  June  13.  1948.  "I  think  maybe  this 
organization  can  make — and  is  making — a 
greater  contribution  to  peacn  in  the  world 
than  nearly  any  other  organization  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world." 

Nearly  all  people  In  nearly  all  nations 
vant  peace.  Most  people  recoi^lse  that  they 
must  make  sacrifices  for  peace  or  else  suffer 
privations  for  war.  That  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  sacrlflce  for  peace  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear.  Programs  such  as 
the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  dramatically 
demonstmte  my  country's  Interest  in  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

We  In  the  United  SUtca  have  been  blessed 
by  God  and  nature  with  great  natural  re- 
sources, a  temperate  climate,  and  other  nat- 
ural advantages.  To  these  we  have  added 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  a  free- 
cntarprlse  economy.  Ingenuity,  industry,  and 
Intelligence.  Prom  these  Ingredienu  we  have 
obtained  prosperity  and  a  high  standard  of 
Uvlnf .  With  our  blessings  go  a  deep  sense 
Qg  humility  and  a  kaen  appreciation  of  our 
re^onslbOUlaa. 

For  the  sake  of  our  fellow  man  and  our* 
•trvea.  we  have  undertaken  a  lar^e-scnle  pro- 
gnua  of  economic  and  technological  asaut« 


ance  to  other  nations.  I  am  proud  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  has  Impelled 
my  country  to  take  these  steps.  We  know 
that  these  programs  have  value  to  the  United 
Slates  as  well  as  the  other  participating  coun- 
tries. I  am  svire  that  you  will  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  they  also  Involve  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

The  alms  and  purposes  of  the  ILO  are  con- 
sUtent  with  those  of  the  United  States  and 
other  freedom-loving  countries.  As  Is  stated 
In  the  ILO  constitution,  "universal  peace 
•  •  •  can  be  established  only  If  It  Is  based 
upon  social  Justice."  This  demonstrates  why 
the  ILO's  alms  are  so  important  to  the  world. 
In  this  organization  you  lead  the  way  toward 
the  better  life  for  all  people.  This  you  do 
by  agreement  and  cooperation.  By  volun- 
tary action  the  member  nations  of  the  ILO 
are  marching  together  toward  a  better  and 
brighter  future. 

Just  as  ray  country  Is  Interested  In  ths 
economic  situation  in  your  countries,  so  I 
know  you  are  Interested  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  United  States.  The  econo- 
mies of  all  our  countries  are  Interdependent, 
As  Is  well  stated  in  the  ILO's  declaration  of 
Philadelphia:  "Poverty  anywhere  constitutes 
a  danger  to  prosperity  everywhere." 

The  ^nltec'  States  was  gravely  concerned, 
as  other  countries  were,  with  the  downward 
movement  in  the  level  of  economic  activity 
early  in  1940.  Our  country  had  experienced 
three  full  years  of  prosperity  following  the 
war.  In  the  past,  wars  had  been  followed 
after  a  brief  flurry  of  postwar  prosperity  by 
severe  economic  recession,  as  in  1931-22  In 
the  United  States.  These  were  usually  oc- 
casioned by,  or  connected  with,  a  collapse  in 
war-Inflated  prices. 

Since  people  tend  to  expect  history  to  re- 
peat Itself,  It  was  Imagined  by  many  that 
sooner  or  later  the  United  States  would  again 
experience  a  serious  depression. 

This  did  not  happen  in  1949  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  ever  again  experience  a  major 
depression  such  as  we  had  in  the  early 
thirties. 

We  are  confident  of  our  ability  to  avoid  a 
major  depression  because  of  the  great  ad- 
vances we  have  made  In  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  since  1933.  The  supports 
we  put  under  our  economy  In  these  years 
stood  us  in  good  steed  In  19^9.  They  will 
be  equally  helpful  in  protecting  our  economy 
against  serious  recession  In  the  years  ahead. 
They  are  both  a  deterrent  to  depression  and 
concrete  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  that  we  shall  not  have 
a  repetition  of  that  tragic  era. 

Among  the  bulwarks  of  our  economy  are  a 
system  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
free  public  employment  services,  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  Insurance  of 
bark  deposits,  and  minimum  wage  and  hours 
legislation.  Agricultural  price  support  pro- 
grams removed  one  of  the  serlcus  Instabilities 
In  the  economy  and  sustained  the  purchaslr.g 
power  of  an  important  group  of  our  people. 
Resource  developme  \t  such  as  the  TVA  and 
rural  electrification  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic developn  ent  of  large  areas  of  our 
country. 

We  are  moving  steadily  forward  to 
strengthen  our  economy  still  further.  At 
this  session  of  the  Congress  we  have  raised 
the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  per  hour,  or 
•30  for  a  40-hour  week.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  broadening  the  coverage  and  In- 
creaaing  the  beueflu  of  our  social-security 
system.  Legislation  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective will  soon  be  on  the  President's  desk 
for  slgnatxire.  The  President  has  also  re- 
quested action  :o  expand  the  coverage  and 
Increase  the  be  aeflts  of  our  unemployment- 
Insurance  system. 

America  has  proved  the  great  strength  of 
the  free-enterprise  system  buttressed  tjy 
sound  social  and  economic  programs  The 
combiuaUou   of   a   Iree-euterprue   economy 


and  liberal  social  and  econrnr.lc  legislation 
has  permitted  us  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
economic  activity  during  the  postwar  period. 
We  have  avoided  a  collapse  of  prices,  credit 
contraction,  bank  failures,  any  large  number 
of  business  bankruptcies,  or  lack  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  business  and  the  con- 
suming public. 

The  significant  fact  about  ttie  decline  in 
economic  activity  and  the  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment m  1949  is  this  it  did  no:  spiral  In  cu- 
mulative fashion  throughout  tfe  whole  econ- 
omy. The  ci>tise  of  the  decllre  was  a  cau- 
tious liquidation  of  biisiness  ln\entorie8.  The 
effects  were  almost  completely  imlted  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  directly  affected  by 
curtailment  of  purchases  by  business  for  in- 
ventory  purposes. 

It  is  Impxsrtant  to  note  that  the  very 
fact  which  led  to  the  decline  in  business 
activity  in  1949 — a  rational  and  nonspecula- 
tlve  attitude  with  respect  to  Inventory  prac- 
tices and  policies  by  businessrien — is  one  ai 
the  factors  making  for  confdence  in  tha 
general  stability  of  the  Amei  lean  economy 
now  and  in  the  future.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant institutional  developn.ents  in  the 
United  States  In  the  past  20  jears  is  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  methods,  under  the 
direction  of  purchasing  agents,  who  now 
play  an  Important  role  in  American  cor- 
porations. In  the  management  of  corporate 
inventory  jwlldes.  For  this  reason  alone,  it 
Is  hardly  possible  that  the  type  of  economic 
recession  the  United  States  experienced  in 
1921-22.  which  was  largely  the  result  of 
commodity  speculation,  could  now  occur  in 
the  United  SUtes  This  is  cnly  one  of  tha 
important  institutional  reiorms  in  tha 
United  States  in  the  last  20  years,  but  it  la 
one  which  U  too  little  appretiated. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  cautious  policy  of 
business  with  respect  to  iiiventorles  was 
carried  too  far.  Inventory  accumulation  was 
not  only  stopped;  inventory  liquidation  ac- 
tually took  place  on  a  large-scale.  As  a  re- 
sult, employment  and  Incomes  declined. 
However,  this  did  not  result  in  general  eco- 
nomic contraction. 

Consumers  maintained  expenditures 
throughout  1949  In  about  the  same  volume 
as  in  the  preceding  p>ostwar  years.  Dollar 
volumes  were  slightly  lower,  but  so  wera 
consumer  prices. 

Businessmen  maintained  their  plant  and 
equipment  expansion  programs  as  planned. 
Investment  for  this  purpose  declined  only 
moderately  in  1949.  as  had  been  expected. 
Profits  remained  very  good  during  1949.  and 
business  generally  saw  no  reason  to  cut  back 
their  capital  investment  proerams. 

Likewise  government — Federal.  State,  and 
local — did  not  retrench.  Necessary  publlo 
activities  were  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  result,  the  decline  in  gross  national 
pr.xluct  was  equivalent  only  to  the  net  re- 
duction in  business  purchases  for  inven- 
tories, and  by  midsummer  1&49.  there  were 
indications  of  a  rise  in  employment  and  pro- 
duction. The  rise  in  unemployment  was 
checked  In  contrast  to  an  average  volume 
of  less  than  2.250.000  In  the  preceding  3  years 
of  full  employment,  unemployment  averaged 
3.200.000  in  the  first  half  of  1949  and  3,900,000 
In  the  sect.)nd  half  of  the  year  As  of  the 
present  time,  unemployment  Is  at  a  level  of 
about  3.000.000.  or  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  Moreover,  these  3  000.000 
unemployed  are  not  a  bard  core  of  unem- 
ployment; many  are  between  Jobs  or  only 
temporarily  out  of  work.  Allowing  for 
seasonal  variation,  the  outlook  Is  for  a  lower 
level  of  unemployment  later  this  year. 

Total  production  Is  now  approaching  the 
peak  postwar  level  of  the  final  quarter  of 
1»4«. 

Steel  operations  are  at  capacity  In  May 
8,500,000  tons  of  iuguu  were  produced. 
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Atitomoblle  output  in  May  was  at  a  rate  of 
about  165.000  cars  and  trucks  weekly.  Thete 
will  be  over  7,000,000  produced  In  1950. 

New  houses  started  In  May  reached  a  rec- 
ord figure  of  140,000  units.  In  the  first  5 
months  of  1950  there  were  538.000  hcuses 
started,  and  more  than  a  million  new  houses 
will  be  completed  In  1950. 

Total  consumption  of  goods  and  services 
by  American  families  In  the  first  half  of  1950 
has  been  greater  than  In  any  previous  period. 
Weekly  factory  earnings  In  April  1930  aver- 
aged $36  89.  This  was  $3  09  above  the  level 
of  April  1948  when  consumer  prices  were 
somewhat  higher.  The  real  earnings  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  workers 
are  now  higher  than  ever  before,  and  about 
40  percent  nbove  prewar  levels. 

We  can  now  look  back  and  assess  the 
meaning  of  the  experience  of  1949.  It  was 
the  first  significant  test  of  the  stability  of 
the  postwar  American  economy.  In  a  free 
economy,  largely  dominated  by  private 
enterprise  and  subject  to  the  forces  of  the 
market,  there  are  necessarily  some  tenJencies 
toward  Instability.  The  question  which  had 
not  been  answered  was  whether  the  American 
economy — transformed  In  many  ways  by  the 
economic  reforms  of  the  past  20  years  and 
by  changed  governmental  policy  with  respect 
to  stabilization  of  the  economy — was  now 
such  as  to  assure  economic  stability  in  sub- 
stantial degree. 

I  believe  that  history  will  show  that  the 
answer  Is  In  the  affirmative. 

One  test  alone  Is  not  conclusive.  But  it  is 
significant  that,  despite  large-scale  invent«7 
liquidation,  consumers  showed  no  lack  of 
confidence,  nor  did  businessmen  in  terms  of 
their  long-range  plant  expar.sicn  plans. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  resort  to 
emergency  type  of  action  to  deal  with  the 
economic  or  unemployment  situation  in  1949 
or  early  1950.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Government  assumed  merely  a  passive  atti- 
tude. Toe  situation  was  followed  very 
closely  by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Congress.  Under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  the  American  people 
are  committed  to  undertake  all  appropriate 
measures  to  maintain  maximum  production, 
employment,  and  purchasing  power. 

The  general  approach  of  the  United  Sutes 
Government  to  full  employment  policy  Is  to 
adapt  current  governmental  activities  and 
programs  to  the  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Th;  emphasis  Is  upon  progressive 
growth  and  balance  of  the  economy  rather 
than  simply  antirecession  policies  of  an 
emergency  character.  The  test  is  whether 
Government  fiscal  policies  and  other  pro- 
grams contribute  to  the  stability  and  growth 
of  t^.e  whole  economy.  The  Presidents 
recommendations  in  his  economic  reports 
In  July  1949  and  January  1350  were  based 
on  this  a;;proach  to  economic  policy. 

The  United  States  Government  is  confident 
that  depression  and  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment will  b?  avoided. 

We  regard  this  as  a  major  cbjectire  of 
GDvemmect. 

As  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  June  6: 

"A  prosperous  and  expanding  economy  in 
the  United  States  is  necessary  not  only  to 
prov.de  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
our  grcwing  population;  It  Is  also  necessary 
to  our  paramount  objective  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  That  is  an  objective  to 
which — above  all  else — we  must  dedicate  our 
e*orts  and  otir  resources." 

The  United  States  is  fully  committed  to  a 
strong,  high-level,  ever-expanding  economy. 
I  am  confident  of  our  ability  to  meet  any 
economic  problems  that  beset  xis.  We  shall 
continue  to  fulfill  our  international  commit- 
ments. 

Any  persons  or  nations  who  make  their 
plans  en  the  basis  of  an  expected  econoouc 
collapse  In  the  United  States  are  doomed  to 
disappomtment.     We  are  determined  to  re- 


main strong  and  free.  We  have  the  resources, 
both  physical  and  human,  the  strength,  and 
the  will  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal.  My 
country  is  fully  aware  of  its  position  in  the 
world,  understands  its  responsibilities,  and  is 
living  up  to  them.  We  have  Joined  with 
ether  countries  In  a  common  effort  to  main- 
tain world  prosperity  and  freedom.  We  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  all  peace-loving 
nations.  As  President  Truman  said  to  this 
organization  in  1948:  "We  want  peace  in  the 
world.  We  want  every  ccxintry  in  the  world 
to  have  the  necessities  of  life,  to  be  able  to 
live  with  Its  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by." 

With  cooperation,  good  will,  and  good  faith, 
these  high  goals  can  be  achieved.  We  face 
the  futiue  confident  that  international  co- 
operation wUl  pave  the  way  to  a  better  life 
for  all. 


Soybeans,  C«ltMi,  »mi  Rnsm 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  27, 1950 

Mr  CRAWPORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  inf  amovis  barter  deal  of  cot- 
ton valued  at  $7,301,250.  for  soybeans 
valued  in  our  domestic  markets  at  S5.- 
800,000.  or  at  $4,600,000  in  Manchuria, 
recently  concluded  with  the  Communists. 
There  has  been  no  official  explanation  or 
denial.  A  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture  is  reported  as  stat- 
ing that  my  figures  as  to  the  profit  re- 
ceived by  the  brokers  was  exaggerated, 
and  that  I  had  not  made  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  freight  charges. 

In  a  newspaper  column  titled  "Wash- 
ington Memo."  appearing  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  on  June  19.  1950,  ap- 
peared the  following  story: 

S::y beans:  Inside  story  of  the  cotton  for 
soybeans  deal  with  Manchuria  that  Repre- 
sentative FxED  L.  CsAWTOHD  attacked  is  a 
great  deal  different  than  the  Crawford  ver- 
sion. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur's  headquar- 
ters iSCAP)  bought  the  beans  and  had  them 
stored  in  Japan  before  the  Ccmunodity 
Credit  Corp.  was  told  anything.  SCAP  then 
told  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  it  had  agreed 
to  sell  the  Manchurian  cotton  in  return  for 
the  beans. 

Much  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp  dis- 
liked doing  btisiness  with  the  Rtissians  who 
control  Manchuria,  it  had  to  ship  the  cotton 
or  start  a  brawl  with  SCAP. 

Brokers  who  handled  the  cotton  shipments 
got  nominal  fees. 

I  have  no  argument  with  the  reporter 
or  his  story.  It  is  clearly  the  only  answer 
that  the  Department  of  Agricxilture  offl- 
cials  could  find  at  the  moment.  What 
are  the  facts?  Why  does  not  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Brannan  officially  answer 
my  charges  and  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  facts?  What  did  the  Army  pa.y 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  cotton?  What  did  the  Army  pay  for 
the  Russian  soybeans?  Why  was  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  broker  on  the  deal?  It 
could  not  have  been  to  buy  the  cotton 
when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  en  April  30,  1S50,  exclusive  of 


loans,  over  three  and  a  half  million  bales. 
On  the  same  date  they  also  owned  over 
six  and  three  quarter  million  bales  of 
linters. 

I  wish  to  note  that  if  the  story  given  to 
the  newspapermen  is  correct,  then  It 
appears  to  me  the  official  announcement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  May  11, 1950.  was  completely  mislead- 
ing and  intentionally  designed  to  cover 
up  and  deceive.    What  are  the  facts? 

Again.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  resolution  that  I  offered  mx 
Jime  19.  1950.  calling  for  a  special  com- 
mittee to  enforce  the  acts  of  Congress. 
It  could  well  ssrve  in  this  partictUar 
matter  and  ferret  out  the  truth. 

The  export  of  cotton,  a  commodity 
with  a  definite  war  use  potential,  at  this 
time  to  the  Communists  smells  strangely 
like  the  scrap  iron  deals  with  the  Japs 
before  Pearl  Hartwr.  Until  the  facts  are 
made  known  officially  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  can  only  conclude  that  there 
is  s<»newhere  a  particularly  foul-smellioc 
carcass  that  they  are  trying  to  hide. 


Sfcow-D«wB  m  Kares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or   PE]tKSTI.VAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBcENTATIVBa 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  brave  and  fcnrthright 
program  reganiing  Asia  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  great  national  leaders. 
Friends  of  democracy  everywhere  will  be 
heartened  by  his  thrilling  words.  We 
must  be  eternally  grateful  that  President 
Truman  did  not  waver  or  defer  when  this 
terrible  moment  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion rose.  In  the  troubled  days  ahead 
we  must  close  ranks  t>ehind  our  count- 
geoiis  leader. 

I  should  like  to  put  into  the  Rxco::9 
an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  Wednesday.  June  28.  1950. 
concerning  the  showdown  in  Korea : 

Show-Doww  im  Koara 
President  Truman  has  boldly  judged  that 
the  United  Nations  and  especially  the  United 
States  cannot  compromise  with  the  challenga 
hurled  by  the  Red  puppet  forces  oT  Nortlk 
Korea  in  their  invasion  of  the  South  Korean 
RepubUc.  His  decision  to  interreoc  wltb 
American  air  and  sea  power  to  help  the  b^ 
leaguered  Republic,  aiul  to  cover  other  Xar- 
fiung  Pacific  bastions  as  well,  should  have  ths 
su^^port  of  free  men  everywhere. 

Par  the  UN,  which  sired  the  BepubUc  of 
Korea  and  was  responsible  toe  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  there,  a  suceessfxil  inva- 
sion by  North  Korea  could  be  curtains.  Par 
the  United  States,  godfather  of  the  BepubUe, 
It  would  mean  an  incalctilable  loss  o(  face. 
at  least  In  Asia,  where  the  remaining  non- 
Commtmist  forces  would  likely  deddc  that 
the  Red  offensive  was  Invincible. 

On  Sunday,  the  UN  Security  Ccnndl, 
with  RnasU  boycotting,  declared  a  threat 
to  the  world's  peace  existed  In  Korea,  or- 
dered a  cease-fire  and  retlremsnt  by  ttM 
Narth  Korean  Army  to  lu  own  butdetsi 
The  Communists  hsve  insolently  Ignored 
this  directive.    And  so.  the  United  States. 
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■ctlnf  In  the  fplrtt  of  the  UN  request  th»t 
member  luiilun*  render  everj-  aid  In  the 
execution  of  the  ce«i»e-flre  order,  has  ap- 
plied mlMtanr  sanctlona  In  the  form  of  air 
ai-id  Re  a  power 

The  American  people  ahould  calmly  and 
realuUc&lly  fa'.<e  the  Issues  Involved  here. 
Behind  the  North  Kcn-ean  Invmlon  lies  the 
directing  band  of  the  Kremlin,  probing,  as 
It  has  done  In  Berlin  before,  for  soft  spots 
In  the  western  political  wall.  We  have  not 
permitted  that  wall  to  fall  In  Furope  We 
are  herewith  attempting  to  save  It,  or  what 
is  Irft  of  tt.  In  Asia 

Most  of  us  re(;ret  that  South  Korea  should 
baTe  become  the  testing  ground  for  this 
first  cold  war  Soviet  adventure  In  direct 
attack.  The  strategic  situation  on  that 
peninsula  has  long  been  weighted  against 
lu.  The  republican  government  Is  weak 
and  dominated  by  men  who  have  seemed 
out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

WeTertheleas.  this  country  has  poured 
▼ast  amounts  of  economic  aid  Into  the  Re- 
public, has  trained  and  equipped  her  army, 
and  In  all  has  morally  committed  Itself 
by  word  and  deed  to  her  Independence. 
Now  that  that  army  appears  to  hai-e  rallied 
after  the  f\rst  Invasion  shock,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  concluded  that  the 
United  6Utes  cannot  welch  on  lU  commit- 
ment without  appeasing,  which  would  mean 
Ignoring  the  coetly  lessons  of  the  last  war. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Korean  Incident  can  be  kept  localized  and 
brought  to  peaceful  UN  mediation  by  this 
▼tgorous  American  action — provided,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  doea  not  want  a 
general  war  now.  We  do  not  believe  the  Rus- 
sians want  such  a  war.  and  note  particularly 
that  so  far  they  have  kept  publicly  non- 
committal on  the  Korean  conflict. 

However,  the  Kremlin's  ultimate  Inten- 
tions are  now  irrelevant.  This  country's 
duty  is  to  keep  cool  and  ptish  ahead  with 
Ita  refloive  to  uphold  the  UN  and  prove 
to  frtond  and  foe  alike  that  America's  word 
la  ber  bond. 


Qnit  C<HidUBf  Comaiiuists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFREaENTATIVES 

Thursday .  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  S()eaker.  it  is 
time  to  quit  whitewashing  investigations. 
coddling  and  covering  up  the  Com- 
munists in  our  country  w^ho  seek  to  over- 
throw It.  It  should  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

lb  dealing  with  this  Communist 
menace,  the  Ooremment  should  have 
followed  the  policy  of  Wastxington  who. 
In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
stniggle.  when  ordering  his  subordinates 
to  put  out  the  aenUr  lines,  said :  'Let  no 
one  be  on  guard  tonight  but  Americans." 

We  have  failed  to  follow  that  policy. 
even  when  the  deadly  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb  were  at  stake.  Certainly 
the  time  has  arrived  when  every  C(Mn- 
munlst  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  American  people 
knew  the  great  damage  the  Communlsta 
hav«  been  pentftted  to  do  to  our  ootmtry 
ttiey  would  rise  Op  In  righteous  hudlgna- 
tton  with  a  determination  to  drive  out 
gC  power  every  Oovemment  official  in 


Washington  who  failed  In  his  duty  to 
fight  and  expose  the  Gotiless  Communist 
spies  who  seek  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment. 

These  spies  for  years,  in  great  numbers 
have  been  allowed  to  run  at  will  in  this 
country.  They  have  stolen  our  top  mili- 
tary secrets  with  the  connivance  of 
traitorous  employees  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. When  those  of  the  administration 
were  warned  that  Ctovernment  employees 
were  suspected  of  being  Communists  or 
Communist  .sympathizers  little  or  noth- 
ing was  done  to  investigate  such  charges. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  by  investigating 
and  exposing  the  Communist  Influence 
in  Government  h.os  brought  this  danger- 
ous situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  forced  the  issue. 

One  may  well  shudder  to  think  of  the 
much  greater  progress  the  Communist 
movement  would  have  made  in  this  coun- 
try had  not  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  continued  through 
legLslatlon  each  year  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

This  committee  and  the  FBI  have  ex- 
posed the  crimes  these  Communists  have 
committed  against  our  Government  to 
the  point  where  the  American  people 
have  become  alarmed. 

They  were  shocked  with  the  news  that 
Communist  spies  during  and  after  the 
war  had  stolen  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  the  secrets  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  That  these 
spies  had  delivered  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment secrets  that  cost  years  of  work 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  research  and 
construction  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

These  Communist  spies  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Russia  to  produce  the  atomic 
bomb  possibly  3  years  ahead  of  schedule. 
These  traitors  with  easy  access  to  Gov- 
ernment departments  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government,  in- 
struments of  death  that  may  In  the  fu- 
ture be  turned  against  our  Government 
killing  millions  of  our  people. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  have  so  comparatively  few 
men  done  such  great  damage  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  world.  I  say  the 
world,  because  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
munl-sts.  the  left-wingers,  the  fellow 
travelers,  helped  to  formulate  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Government,  which  caused  us 
to  lose  the  peace  o^^e  world  at  the 
Yalta  Conference.  ai2i  influenced  the 
adoption  of  policies  uavorable  to  the 
Communist  alinemenr  in  China  that 
with  the  aid  of  Russia  has  taken  over 
into  Communist  enslavement  over  400.- 
000.000  people. 

Many  students  of  government  In  the 
Congress  and  outside  of  it  know  this  is 
what  happened. 

You  will  remember  that  Alger  Hiss, 
later  charged  with  being  a  Conununlst 
when  he  was  convicted  of  perjury,  was  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment  who  accompanied  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Yalta  Conference 
as  one  of  its  chief  advisers. 

At  this  conference  with  Hiss  as  an  ad- 
riser.  Russia  was  placed  in  the  driver's 
seat  In  Europe,  and  was  given  control  of 
a  large  part  of  Manchuria,  control  of  the 
Manchurlan  railroads,  port  cities  and 


harbors,  the  Kurlle  Islands,  iind  one-half 
of  Korea,  which  may  start  world  war  HI. 
This,  in  violation  of  a  fonner  promise 
and  agreement  with  Chiarg  Kai-shek, 
our  ally,  who  had  fought  with  us  for 
years  in  helping  us  to  gain  the  victory 
over  Japan. 

The  Communists,  through  their  fanat> 
leal  zeal  to  destroy  this  country  and  pro- 
mote the  domination  of  th«!  world  with 
their  godless  ideology,  have  damaged, 
and  endangered  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  degree  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  one  could  expect  or  imagine 
considering  their  numbers. 

You  will  remember  that  w  hen  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Con.mittee  was 
making  its  drive  against  the  Communists 
in  Hollywood,  in  New  York,  and  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  when  it  was  making  its 
drive  to  connect  Alger  Hiss,  a  former 
high-ranking  member  of  tne  State  De- 
partment, with  Communist  activities, 
they  were  charged  with  reel -l>ai ting  and 
only  uncovering  red  herrings. 

They  were  smeared  by  the  Communist 
press,  by  the  so-called  liberals  and  left- 
wingers,  and  left-wing  radio  commenta- 
tors in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  public 
against  the  activities  of  ths  committee. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  work  of  this 
committee  Alger  Hiss  would  likely  never 
have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted;  Ger- 
hart  Elsler  regarded  as  the  top  Commu- 
nist of  the  United  States  would  not  have 
been  convicted,  and  may  I  tioint  out  that 
after  Gerhart  Eisler  was  convicted  he 
was  released  on  the  relatively  small  bond 
of  $25,000  and  then  permitted  to  lecture 
throughout  the  Nation,  until  he  decided 
to  get  aboard  a  Polish  vessel,  jump  his 
bond  and  sail  to  Germany  where  today  he 
is  one  of  the  top  directors  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  east  Germany.  He 
is  leading  the  cold  war  against  us  in 
Germany. 

And  when  the  script  writers  in  Holly- 
wood who  sought  through  the  picture 
shows  of  the  Nation  to  warp  the  minds 
of  millions  of  children  and  other  citizens 
favorable  to  the  Communist  ideology 
were  investigated  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  brought  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  same  hue  and  cry  went  out 
to  the  American  people  in  opposition  to 
the  activity  of  that  committee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  array  public  sentiment  against 
its  actions. 

Of  the  10  movie  writers  brought  before 
the  committee  who  refused  to  testify  two 
were  committed  to  jail  a  few  days  ago, 
namely,  John  Howard  Lawson  and  Dal- 
ton  Trumbo.  Seven  others  are  awaiting 
trial. 

Dr.  Edward  K.  Barsky,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Anti-Pascist  Refugee  Committee  of 
New  York  with  others  of  that  organiza- 
tion called  before  the  committee,  along 
with  10  other  members  of  that  conunit- 
tee  were  contlcted  and  are  now  serving 
jail  sentences. 

And  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Eugene  Dennis  was  convicted  and  com- 
mitted to  jail  because  he  defied  this  con- 
gressional committee  and  is  now  serving 
his  sentence. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Amerasia  case 
which  has  been  covered  up  and  whit«> 
washed  since  1945.  brought  to  the  fore- 
front recently  by  Senator  McCasthy  is 
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now  being  reinvestigated.  You  have 
doubtless  read  much  of  the  strange  way 
this  case  is  being  handled  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  committee  which  is  sup- 
posed at  long  last  to  give  the  American 
people  the  facts.  It  seems  doubtful  they 
will  be  given  all  the  facts,  unless  it  is 
decided  to  turn  the  investigation  over 
to  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1944  and  194o.  the  Amerasia  maga- 
z  ne  in  New  York,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  undermine  the  government  of 
China  under  Chiang  Kai-she!:,  and  influ- 
ence, if  possible,  the  State  Department 
to  favor  the  Communist  leaders,  was 
raided  by  the  FBI  where  they  found  1.700 
secret  documents  which  had  been  stolen 
or  given  to  them  through  connivance  of 
men  in  the  employ  of  th^  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Many  of  the  documents  from  the  State 
Department  found  in  their  possession 
were  important  top  secrets. 

Some  of  these  documents  gave  the 
location  of  our  armed  forces  which  were 
about  to  close  in  on  Japan,  and  also  the 
location  of  20  of  our  submarines  in  Japa- 
nese waters. 

Had  this  Iniormation  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  a  terrible  loss  of 
life  ;o  our  soldiers  would  have  restilted. 
Very  little  publicity  was  given  to  this 
case  which  indicated  an  effort  to  hush  it 
up.  After  months  of  delay  the  case  was 
finally  tried  in  a  quiet  manner  before  a 
judge  on  a  Saturday  morning  here  in 
Washington  with  apparently  no  mem- 
bers of  the  press  present.  None  of  the 
stolen  evidence  seized  by  the  FBI  was 
offered  in  evidence.  After  3  months  of 
hard  investigation  by  that  splendid  or- 
ganization, no  member  of  the  FBI  was 
called  to  testify. 

The  attorney  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  asked  by  the  judge 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  present 
the  case,  answered  "about  5  minutes." 

The  result  was  that  Philip  Jaffe.  own- 
er of  the  magazine  was  let  off  with  a  fine 
of  $2,500  and  Emmanuel  Larsen.  the 
State  Department  expert  on  Chinese 
affairs  was  fined  $500  which  Jaffe  paid. 

The  charges  against  Lieutenant  Roth, 
a  liaison  employee  of  the  Government 
between  the  Navy  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  dropped  and  John  Service  who 
had  been  arrested  with  others  named 
and  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  w^as  exonerated. 

Had  one  of  our  soldiers  fighting  to  de- 
fwid  our  country  tried  to  pass  military 
secrets  to  the  enemy,  he  would  have  l)een 
court-martialed  and  probably  shot. 

Daspite  the  assurance  of  the  President 
that  his  Loyalty  Board  has  cleaned  out 
the  Communists  and  properly  protected 
the  security  of  the  Oovemment,  the  facts 
prove  that  it  has  not.  Our  agency 
loyalty  boards  passed  Alger  Hiss  as  a 
good  security  risk.  Also  Judith  Coplon. 
Julian  Wadleigh.  George  Shaw  Wheeler. 
Carl  A.  Marzani.  Russell  Nixon.  Nathan 
O.  Silvermaster.  and  many  others.  Some 
of  them  have  since  been  convicted  in  the 
courts  including  Alg«-  Hiss.  Judith  Cop- 
km.  and  Carl  Mamni.  and  all  of  them 
Including  many  others  were  fired  or  left 
the  service  because  of  their  bad  recortls. 


This  shows  the  danger  to  our  country 
of  the  work  of  the  Communists  as  it  un- 
folds daily.  The  Nation  was  shocked 
with  the  arrest  of  Klaus  Puchs',  the  Eng- 
lish scientist  who  worked  on  the  atomic 
bomb  in  this  country,  gained  all  the 
knowledge  as  to  its  development  and  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  later  passing  this  in- 
formation on  to  Russia. 

Very  recently  Nathan  Gold  and  Green- 
wait  have  been  arrested  and  confessed 
that  they  were  passing  secrets  with  ref- 
erence to  the  atomic  bomb  into  Russian 
hands.  The  FBI  will  doubtless  continue 
to  make  further  arrests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  those  high 
In  Oovemment  and  every  one  In  a  re- 
sponsible position  to  join  in  this  fight 
to  drive  every  person  out  of  Government 
about  whom  there  is  any  question  as  to 
his  loyalty. 

It  is  time  that  the  President  open  the 
files  to  the  committees  of  Congress  who 
are  investigating  the  charges  made  by 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCastht  who  has 
made  such  a  courageous  fight  to  drive 
Communists  out  of  every  Department  of 
Government.  The  pe<H>le  are  entitled  to 
know  what  evidence  if  any  which  would 
tend  to  uncover  Communist  activities 
is  hidden  in  the  files  of  Uieir  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  is  time  that  Senator  McCaktht  has 
the  cooperation  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  menace  of  communism. 

It  is  time  that  all  records  in  any  de- 
partment of  Government  which  would 
tend  to  convict  or  imcover  Communists 
in  Government  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  committee  of  Congress 
charged  with  an  investigation  to  this 
end. 

It  is  time,  and  past  time  that  the 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  perverts  now 
employed  in  Government,  all  of  whom 
are  a  security  risk,  should  be  fired. 

It  is  time  to  clean  up  the  mess  and 
raise  the  moral  standard  of  Government 
here  in  Washington. 


Ubcrty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PKmrsTLT.iitiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday,  June  29,  1950        k 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l«ve 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoks, 
I  mclude  the  following  from  the  Wash- 
ington News  Bulletin  of  June  23.  1950: 

QVOTA'nOMS    BT     PAMGTB    AlODUCAKS    CM 
LnCBTT 

They  that  give  up  eeaentUl  liberty  to 
obtain  a  Uttle  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  Uberty  nor  safety.  (Benjamin 
Franklin,  1TT5.) 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  iveet.  aa  to  be 
purchased  at  the  prlot  of  chains  and  slavery? 
As  far  me.  give  me  Uberty  or  give  me  death. 
(Patrick  Henry.  March  23.  1775.) 

God  granu  liberty  only  to  thoae  who  lore 
It  and  are  always  willing  to  guard  and  de- 
fend n.     (Daniel  Webster.  June  S.  104.) 

Liborty  has  never  come  from  the  gorem- 
ment.    The  history  of  Uberty  Is  the  htetory 


of  the  Umltatlons  of  governmental  power. 
iMt  the  Increase  of  It.  (Woodrcw  WUsoa. 
September  1912.) 

PoUtical  power.  If  surrendered.  wUl  surely 
be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement 
and  to  fix  new  dlsabUlUes  and  burdens  untU 
all  of  Uberty  shaU  be  lost.  (Abraham  Un- 
coin,  xsei.) 

Uberty  and  union,  one  and  Inseparable, 
now  and  forever.    (Daniel  Webster.) 

True  Uberty  conslsu  only  in  the  power 
of  doing  what  we  ought  to  wlU.  •ad  in  not 
being  constrained  to  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  wUl.     (Jonathan  Edwards,  1774.) 

The  cornerstone  of  America's  greatness  le 
the  principle  of  maximum  Uberty  and  free- 
dom for  the  ln«tt¥tdual,  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  his  fcUow  man  to  the  same  Uberty 
and  freedom  of  choice.  (Senator  KsmnxH 
S.  WHOav.  June  1050.) 

Montesquieu  said:  "A  nation  may  lose  tta 
llberttea  In  a  day  and  not  miss  them  in  a 
century." 

Edmund  Burke  said:  "The  feople  never 
give  up  their  Uberties  but  under  some  delu- 
sion." 


SeTiet  Occivatiea  of  Ike  Ba!lic  Stattt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  roRcsTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCEBNTATXVC3 

Thursday,  June  29,  1959 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  ^;ieaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tlie  Rac- 
ou.  I  include  the  UMoiriDg  reaeln^ifaB 
adopted  by  the  United  Amolean  LatTian 
Council  at  New  York  to  commwnorate 
the  extreme  sufferings  and  cruel  opprea* 
sion  of  the  Latvian  Natkm  under  the 
iltegal  and  predatory  invasion  and  occu- 
pation, perpetrated  by  Soviet  Runia  ia 
June  1M«: 

Whereas  LstvU  has  bcm  brutaUy  and 
Ulegally  occupied,  on  June  17,  1»40.  by  su- 
perior Soviet  forces.  In  consc^tmice  of  tli* 
infamous  EUtler-StaUn  coaaptracy  of  war 
and  conquest,  and  In  flagrant  violation  of 
International  lav  and  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  States.  Latvia.  Ltthu- 
anU.  and  Estonia,  have  been  subseqtiently 
Incorporated  Into  the  Sorlet  UnloU  by  un- 
lawful devious  processes  and  unllmtted  appU* 
cation  of  terror  and  force;  and 

Whereas  the  President  and  Government  at 
the  United  States,  having  unequivocally  de- 
nounced and  condemned  this  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  occupation  of  Latvia.  Ltthiianla, 
and  Estonia,  and.  having  refused  to  recognise 
the  purported  annexation  of  the  Baltic  Be- 
pubiles  by  Sorlet  Russia,  continue  to  rceog- 
Trt—  sod  to  upboia  the  legal  existence  of  the 
Republics  of  Latvia.  Uthianla.  and  Estonia; 
and 

Whercaa  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Utboaala. 
and  Estonia  are  stUI  subject  to  conttnuoua 
^nhiiTwn  treatment,  unbearable  suBcrtngs, 
imspeakable  prlratlona,  tncenant  fear  at 
arbitrary  arrests,  torture,  deportattooa.  and 
death  under  the  Soviet  system  of  total  op- 
presilon  at  aU  Ubertiea.  of  freedom  of  ttwught 
and  belief,  and  of  human  rlgfata;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  occupatloa  autborttlse 
and  poattcal  pcdlee  con  tin  tie,  unabatedly 
and  anpunlabed.  theto'  barbarlaa  pulley  at 
extermlnatloo  of  the  Baltic  natlnns  by  de- 
liberate perpetration  of  the  crime  of 
dde.  having  deported  by  new  an 
mate  •00.000  tnhabltenta  tram  tbm 
of  Latvia  «k»e  to  alow  bet  M 
remote  Soviet  slave  Ubor  and  tuUftaMtiatloa 
campa.   separating   famillas   by 
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t«u1ng  men.  womrn,  and  children  from  each 
otbcr:   Now.  therefi)re.  be  It 

Rrncltrd  That  wr.  loyal  cltlrena  and  r«l- 
denU  of  the  United  Stales,  of  Latvian  de- 
Bcent.  jrathered  thl«  day.  June  17,  1950.  to 
commemorate  and  to  motirn  the  traffic  fate 
of  the  Latvian.  Lithuanian,  and  Eatonlan 
Nation*,  and  to  raise  up  prayers  to  God 
Almighty  for  the  deliverance  of  these  In- 
nocent victims  of  ruthleaa  Soviet  aggression 
and  enslavement,  appeal  to  the  President 
and  Government  of  the  United  dtates  to  In- 
tervene with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  Intercede  with  the  United 
Nations.  In  order  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces,  politic*.!  police,  and 
all  other  agents  of  the  Soviet,  occupation 
authorities  from  the  terrltorlea  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia;  and 
be  It  further 

Rrtolrrd.  That  due  to  the  OJntlnued  re- 
sistance of  the  Latvian  people  tij  foreign  op- 
pression, we  ap[>eal  to  the  President  and 
Government  of  the  United  Stat«^8  to  give  the 
people  of  Latvia,  as  virtual  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Atlantic  alliance  en- 
couragement through  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  other  aid  and  assistance  In  their  un- 
ceasing struggle  for  the  restoration  of  a  free 
and  Independent  democratic  government  In 
the  Republic  at  Latvia:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  To  petition  the  President  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  and 
proclaim  the  Genocide  Convention,  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  expose,  through 
the  forum  of  the  United  Nations,  before 
world  opinion  the  criminal  acts  of  genocide, 
now  being  perpetrated  by  Soviet  Russia  In 
the  Baltic  Republics;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  reaolutlona 
be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  tb« 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  resi- 
dent repreaenutu-es  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
of  Latvia.  Uthuanla.  and  Estonia  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  press. 

UxaiT  W.  LizuroRs. 

President. 
John  Lenow 
Chaklxs  STANKEwrrz. 

Vice  Presidents. 


Defease  Afaintt  A-Biuiib  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TOOLE 

OF   KTW  TOaK 

IN  nUS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«o.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Unttxs  States  House  or 

Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  28.  1950. 
Bon.  Sam  Ratbvkm. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
United    States    Capitol,    Washington, 
D    C 
IfT  Diaa  Ml.  Speaxei:  The  founding  fath- 
ers while  they  built  well  were  neither  proph- 
ets, nor  the  sons  of  prophets.    As  a  result,  it 
was   Impossible  for  them   at   that   time   to 
foresee  totai  warfare  with  Its  plsnes.  A-t>ombs 
and  B- bombs. 

In  providing  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  they  considered  It  a  mobUe  unit  that 
could  always  move  from  place  to  place  In  the 
•vent  oC  an  emergency.  Today,  due  to  ad- 
vnrinf  times  and  modem  inventions,  erar* 
flue  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  fteld  of  battle. 
fetti  Is  an  all-embracing  conflagration  that 


Fears  for  thousands  of  miles  In  ail  directions. 
We  have  been  warned  of  the  terrible  poten- 
tialities of  the  A-bomb.  We  have  heard  of 
secret  weapons  whose  range  and  power  are 
known  only  to  the  military,  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  developments  that  have  been 
made  In  the  field  of  explosives  and  arma- 
ment by  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  the  House  and  Senate,  or  both,  could  be 
nearly  or  totally  Incapacitated  by  some  act 
of  present-day  warfare  A  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  my  part  fails  to  show  any  legal 
substitute  for  the  Congress  if  such  an  event 
should  occur.  This  failure  to  so  provide 
could  lead  to  a  complete  stoppage  of  the 
orderly  process  of  Government  with  a  re- 
sultant chaos  that  might  lead  to  a  speedy 
defeat  and  the  destruction  of  our  Nation. 

The  law  of  the  land  falls  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  a  means  of  taxing  or  providing  for 
the  common  defense  in  the  event  that  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  act.  With  this  in  mind.  I 
have  today  dropped  Into  the  hopper  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  appointment  by  your- 
self of  a  committee  of  25  Members  to  study 
the  problem  and  to  report  back  their  findings 
and  suggestions  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  committee  should  endeavor 
to  work  out  ways  and  means  whereby  orderly 
process  of  government  could  contlniie  during 
the  period  follo<s^lng  any  such  catastrophe  as 
I  previously  mentioned. 
Very  sincerely. 

Donald  L.  OToole. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  19S0 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hen.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  at 
the  opening  dinner  of  the  drive  for  the 
St.  Bonaventure  Building  Fund,  Mark 
T^ain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y..  June  18. 
1950: 

Perhaps  It  Is  somewhat  venturesome  for  a 
man  of  my  background  to  speak  on  educa- 
tion before  such  eminent  educators  as  Father 
Thomas  Plassmann  and  Father  Juvenal  Lalor. 
All  of  you  probably  know  that  I  was  actively 
engaged  In  politics  for  over  33  years.  Fewer 
know  that  I  was  engaged  In  business  through 
those  years,  except  during  the  7'j  ^ears  I 
served  in  the  Cabinet.  Most  people  associate 
me  with  business  only  for  the  past  9  years. 
No  one  associates  me  with  education.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  didn't  associate  myself  with 
It  too  long.  AU  in  all  I  had  13  years  of 
school.  Including  high  school,  and  9  months 
of  business  college.  M<«t  of  my  education 
was  received  In  the  school  oX  life.  Because 
my  rating  In  that  school  has  not  been  entirely 
without  honors,  I  feel  qualified  to  speak 
about  education  In  the  world  of  change. 

It  may  be  trite  to  say  we  are  living  In  a 
world  of  change,  yet  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
events  Is  such  that  the  truths,  concepts,  and 
theories  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
man  are  under  calculated  attack  from  men 
of  sinister  mlnda.  who  grasp  power  by  spread- 
ing tl  e  disaster-laden  doctrine  of  aecularlsm. 
A  conftised  and  uniformed  public  opinion 
makes  a  nation  the  ready  prey  of  desperate 
demagogs.  A  confused  and  misinformed 
mind  endangers  the  soul. 


Education,  based  on  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  Justice,  is  the  foundation  of  any 
permanent  peace  for  the  world.  Education 
rooted  In  the  laws  of  God  makes  for  happi- 
ness and  salvation.  My  training  in  the  three 
R's  was  In  the  Grassy  Point  Grammar  School 
and  the  Stony  Point  High  School  which  were 
a  small  part  In  the  excellent  school  system 
of  New  York  State,  and  my  training  in  the 
all-important  fourth  R — religion — came  at 
my  mother's  knee  and  at  the  hands  of 
gentle  young  women  who  drilled  classes  In 
catechism. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  see  dan- 
ger In  education  In  the  hands  of  the  church. 
Actually  these  persons,  except  for  the  nxis- 
gulded  fellow  wanderers,  fear  the  truth  which 
makes  men  free.  There  can  be  no  despotism 
and  no  men  of  vast  power  where  there  Is 
freedom — freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  freedom  of  criti- 
cism, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  agalost 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  freedom  of 
work,  freedom  to  own  property,  and  freedom 
to  act  as  free  men. 

Our  heritage  is  one  of  freedom  under  law. 
This  freedom  can  be  and  is  taught  well  In 
most  schools.  I  believe  most  sincerely  that 
there  are  few  scoundrels  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. There  Is.  however,  not  a  little  con- 
fusion within  our  academic  halls.  Some 
would  have  freedom  under  the  law:  license 
under  the  law.    They  forget  the  laws  of  God. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  State.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Father  Juvenal  Lalor.  the  pres- 
ident of  St.  Bonaventure  College,  referred  to 
the  decision  of  this  college  to  expand  Its  re- 
sources as  a  very  farslghted  and  courageous 
measure.  Mr.  Dewey's  words  express  my 
feelings  very  exactly.  The  thing  that  St. 
Bonaventure  Is  doing  stirs  my  imagination 
and  arouses  my  admiration.  I  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  people  who  recognize  a 
worthy  responsibility  and  have  the  courage 
to  grapple  with  It.  That,  gentlemen.  Is 
precisely  why  I  am  associated  with  you  tn 
this  matter. 

I  repeat  there  are  and  have  been  many  who 
professed  to  see  danger  in  education  hamdled 
by  the  church.  Tliere  are  and  have  been, 
however,  other  men  In  the  history  of  otir 
country:  men  who  foresaw  the  need  of  edu- 
cation far  In  the  future  and  men  who  re- 
alized that  secularism  was  a  cancerous  doc- 
trine on  our  body  politic.  These  men  were 
and  are  the  backbone  of  our  present  system 
of  higher  education. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of 
person  was  Nicholas  Dcvereux.  a  man  whom 
you  honor  highly  at  St  Bonaventure  De- 
vereux.  a  well-to-do  businessman  and  land- 
holder In  western  New  York,  saw  the  need 
for  education  and  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  His  farslghted  plans  In- 
cluded the  building  of  a  dream  city  on  the 
Allegany  River,  a  city  f>attemed  after  the 
university  towns  of  Europe.  The  city  as  he 
planned  It  never  became  reality,  but  the  rea- 
son for  the  city  and  the  main  purpose  of 
It  became  and  is  a  fact.  That  reality  is  St. 
Bonaventure  College.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  best  part  of  his  dream  did  come 
true. 

Through  the  years  since  that  day  back  In 
1856  when  St  Bonaventure  opened  its  doors, 
the  college  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
confused  and  someumes  misdirected  educa- 
tion that  has  crept  into  our  midst.  It  has 
maintained  a  standard  of  education  that  has 
advanced  and  changed  and  modernized  Itself 
la  every  way  except  in  the  principles  of  life. 
which  do  not  change.  Ph3rsical  aspects  of 
life  have  changed  and  should  with  the  rapid 
advances  made  in  the  various  fields  of  busi- 
ness and  Indxjstry.  But  the  moral  aspect 
should  remain  the  same.  In  too  msny 
schools  this  Is  not  so.     At  St.  Bonsventure 

It    IB. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  and  honored 
that  you  have  chosen  me  as  general  chair- 
man for  this  drlTc  for  the  H. 000.000  necee- 
sary  to  the  building  program  at  St.  Bona- 
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Tenture.    Some  of  you  might  ask  why  I.  who 

am  not  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  should 
serve  as  chairman. 

Actually,  although  I  am  not  an  alumnus.  I 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  progress 
of  St.  Bonaventtu-e  and  have  been  kept  in 
that  state  through  our  mutual  friend  and 
benefactor.  Father  Thomas  Plassmann.  I 
know  that  this  present  expansion  program  la 
a  vital  necessity  and  not  Just  a  frivolous 
whim.  If  the  college  is  to  continue  Its  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  same  level.  let  alone  ad- 
vance, this  program  must  be  a  success.  St. 
Bonaventure  College  has  a  commendable 
record.  The  research  being  done  in  the  field 
of  oil.  radio,  and  the  like  Is  recognized  by 
large  corporations.  The  college  Is  expending 
academically.  It  must  in  addition  expand 
physically. 

Let  me  tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  there 
need  be  no  element  of  shame  in  your  ap- 
proach when  you  seek  contributions  for  St. 
Bonaventure.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
but  there  is  i^ardly  a  college  in  the  cotmtry 
that  is  not  seeking  additional  funds.  You 
are  in  company  with  the  alumni  of  the  most 
respected  institutions  who  are  desperately 
seeking  funds  of  this  sort. 

My  admiration  goes  out  to  the  administra- 
tion of  St  Bonaventure  for  the  wise  budget- 
ing and  business  management  that  have 
forestalled  the  seeking  of  gift  money  until 
this  late  date.  Only  with  the  most  watchful 
care  on  the  part  of  college  authorities  could 
this  ha  e  been  accomplished. 

As  a  busmessman  Intimately  concerned 
with  balance  sheets.  I  know  that  the  men 
who  handle  the  money  at  St.  Bonaventure 
are  continually  called  upon  to  make  deci- 
sions concerning.  "Can  this  be  afforded? 
Can  we  spend  money  for  that?"  I  know  that 
they  must  occasionally  make  decisions  which 
the  alumni  cannot  understand  because  they 
affect  long-standing  traditions.  Yet  such 
decisions  must  be  made 

It  is  a  sign  of  advance  and  growth  and 
wisdom  that  with  the  acceptance  of  new 
things,  seme  old  things  must  go. 

Th?re  is  a  common  feeling  that  religious 
orders  are  rich.  Yes,  they  are  nch.  Th?y 
are  rich  in  honor  and  respect  and  devotion. 
If  they  are  rich  in  terms  of  wealth,  it  is 
aonething  that  has  escaped  my  observation. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  religious  orders 
like  the  Franciscans  accomplish  a  great  deal 
with  their  resources  It  may  be  that  larze 
sums  of  money  are  handled,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  this  money  must  be  spread  out  very 
thinly  in  order  to  carry  out  the  vast  pro- 
grams of  service  to  htimanlty  that  are  per- 
formed. Their  skill  in  making  a  dollar  do 
its  full  Job  Is  envied  by  the  world  of  bu^- 
ness 

As  general  chairman,  and  on  b?half  of  the 
authorities  at  St.  Bonaventure  College.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  fcr  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  you  have 
made  and  have  yet  to  make.  Fcr  believe  m.e, 
only  through  these  e"orts  and  sacrifices,  gen- 
uinely made.  wiU  St.  Bonaventure  rise  to  her 
rightful  place  en  a  level  with  the  best  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  country.  It's 
up  to  you.  gentlemen.     Good  IucIl. 


Address  of  Mr.  SabuicI  F.  Pryar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECT ICtT 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1959 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  include  the  following  address 
before  Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues 


of  America,  Inc .  at  Sun  Valley.  Idaho, 
by  Samuel  P.  Pryor.  vice  president.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  May  9,  1950, 
The  address  follows: 

Members  of  the  junior  league:  Here  on 
this  day  in  May  on  the  side  of  this  beautiful 
Tailey.  I  shotild  Uke  to  bring  you  good  news 
from  Europe  and  the  Caribbean  from  where 
I  have  just  returned. 

If  I  could  not  do  that.  I  should  like  to 
bring  you  good  news  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Or  at  least  good  news  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  after  all.  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  But  I  cannot  do  it.  It  would  not  be 
the  truth. 

As  John  Poster  DuUes  has  just  written  In 
his  book.  War  or  Peace:  "We  live  in  dread  of 
mass  destruction.  We  should  not  be  con- 
cerned only  about  the  mass  destruction  of 
Ixodles.  We  should  be  equally  concerned 
about  the  mass  destruction  of  minds  and 
spirits." 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  It  Is  not  the 
kind  of  picture  I  would  like  to  place  before 
an  audience  which  Is  in  Itself  so  pretty — and 
so  young. 

Time  snd  again  we  men  have  heen  re- 
minded that  we  should,  "Never  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  a  woman."  That  Is  a 
f  undanaental  truth.  May  I.  therefore,  address 
myself  not  'x>  your  beauty,  noi  to  your  youth, 
but  to  your  power — your  political  power 
which.  I  believe,  you  underestimate  and  your 
creative  power  which  can  turn  stalemate 
In  this  cold  war  into  victory  for  freedom. 

I  can  bring  you  no  good  news  as  I  have 
said.  But  I  think  I  can  present  a  few 
thoughts  on  how  to  win  this  cold  war  If 
everyt>ody  who  has  a  vote  will  pitch  In  and 
work — work  for  democracy  at  the  community 
level:  the  same  level  where  the  Junior  league 
has  already  made  so  many  valuable  contri- 
butions. 

Ours  is  not  jtist  a  problem  of  political 
parties.  Republican  versus  Democrat.  Ours 
is  a  question  of  rurvival — as  a  Nation,  as  a 
Government  and  as  Individual  men  at.d 
women. 

First  we  must  face  the  facts.  If  some  of 
you  go  on  to  run  a  business — or  even  an  air- 
line— you  will  quickly  discover  that  diffi- 
cult problems  can  be  put  aside  but  can  never 
be  dismissed  We  can  try.  and  try  again,  co 
solve  them  without  facing  the  unpleasant 
facts  and  we  will  fail  every  time.  Facts 
m^ost  be  faced  and.  so  often,  the  unpleasant 
facts  lie  close  to  home.  They  can  be  swept 
under  the  b?d  and  cut  of  aight.  but  they 
Will  stUl  be  there. 

John  Foster  EKiIles  says,  "scmething  has 
gone  wrong  with  our  Nation,  or  we  would  not 
be  in  our  present  plight  and  mood.  It  is  not 
like  us  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  to  be 
fearful.    That  is  new  tn  our  history." 

It  is  Indeed  new.  It  is  not  '•The  Spirit  of 
•78  ■'  It  is  not  like  us  in  1918  under  Pershing. 
It  is  not  like  1945  under  Nimitz  and  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  Pacific  and  under  Eisenhower 
In.  Europe.  It  Is  un-.\merlcan  In  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  because  it  lacks  optimism — 
It  lacks  faith  in  the  futiire.  .A.nd  if  a  state 
of  mmd  can  be  photographed — 

Here  I  present  a  recent  full-page  photo- 
graph from  Life  magazine — a  man  In  a  10- 
gallon  hat  sitting  under  a  bed  quUt  for  a 
month  preparing  to  enter  politics.  Is  this 
th?  way  a  warrior  should  look  who  Is  fighting 
a  cold  war?  Is  this,  by  any  chance,  a  true 
picture  of  democracy  in  action? 

Well,  let  us  be  thankful  that  It  Is  not  the 
whole  picture  of  democracy  in  action  but 
facts  force  me  to  state  that  this  picture  does 
show  one  phase  of  why  we  are  on  the  defen- 
sive. It  does  portray  the  kind  of  Inaction 
into  which  cur  democracy  has  been  fenced. 
Br  whom'     By  Russia?     The  answer  Is  no. 

The  blame  lies  largely  in  the  political  lazi- 
ness and  the  political  Ignorance  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  ( 15.000.000  bona  fide 
voters  did  not  vote  in  the  last  election  > .  So 
It  is  clear  that  the  main  cause  of  our  present 


plight  lies  right  here  at  hofne.  And  In  that 
fact  we  can  take  great  hope  because.  I  be- 
lieve, sny  fsult  which  is  our  own  fsult  can 
be  corrected. 

Do  you  know  the  only  reason  why  we  ar* 
not  in  a  shooting  war  today?  The  Kremlin 
has  the  atom  bomb.  The  Kremlin  has  soi^Md 
up  B-29's.  poised  and  ready  to  destroy  at  least 
20  United  States  cities.  The  Russian  bombers 
are  waiting  only  91,  hours  from  Sun  Valley. 
But  our  capacity  to  produce  is  greater  than 
Russia's  and  the  Kremlin  knows  It. 

Never  were  the  words  of  Wendell  WiUkie 
truer  than  they  are  tonight — only  the  pro- 
ductive can  be  strong  and  only  the  strong 
can  be  free. 

You  women  here  tonight  are  free.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  to  stay  free? 

What  makes  our  stupendous  prodtictiva 
capacity  possible?  Britain  doesn't  have  It. 
Mo  country  in  Europe  has  It.  What  makes 
it  possible  is  our  free-enterprise  system  and 
our  foraa  of  government — a  repubUc.  And 
the  only  InstrumentaUty  to  preserve  otir  form 
of  goTemment  Is  the  two-party  system  plus 
practical  politics.  If  you  make  politics  right, 
you  make  the  Government  right. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  made  a  test  in  my  home 
town.  I  made  up  a  List  of  15  questions  such 
as: 

Are  yea  a  registered  voter?,  who  represents 
you  in  your  party  in  your  town?,  who  Is 
chairman  of  your  town  committee?,  who  la 
yctir  State  committeeman  representative?, 
who  is  your  State  ccmmlttee woman  repre- 
sentative?, who  Is  chairman  of  your  State 
committee?,  who  is  vice  chairwoman  of  your 
Sute  commluee?.  who  Is  your  national  com- 
mitteeman', who  Is  your  national  commit- 
tee voman'.  who  represents  you  in  your  State 
legislature?,  who  represents  ycu  In  the 
United  States  Bouses  of  Congress? 

I  aiked  these  questions  of  those  to  whom 
V  e  lock  for  lesdership — the  principals  of  the 
two  public  schools,  the  headmasters  of  the 
two  private  schools,  the  presidents  of  the 
two  banks  in  town,  the  presidents  of  the  two 
country  clubs.  Then  I  turned  to  those  who 
I'<kk  to  them  for  lesdership — the  small 
r  lercnrjits.  the  bartender,  the  gardener  on 
the  estate,  the  bootblack,  and  those  on  relief. 

Do  ycu  know  whst  happened?  The  boot- 
black group  cculd  answer  88  paT:ent  of  the 
questions.  The  teacher  grotip  cculd  answer 
only  2  percent. 

New  let  me  ssk  ycu  something. 

Hew  can  we  make  democracy  work  If  the 
leaders  of  a  community  know  less  shout  local 
gcvsmment  than  the  persons  who  look  to 
thsm  for  guidance? 

The  answer  is  that  we  cannot. 

Listen,  not  to  me.  but  to  the  voice  of  arise 
old  Ben  Franklin  on  the  sidewalks  of  Phila- 
delphia over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  A 
group  of  ycung  men  averaging  leas  than  30 
years  cf  age,  the  most  remarkable  group  at 
prartlcaJ  politicians  ever  azaembled.  were 
framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America — the  greatest  document' 
ever  written  tn  the  whole  history  of  poUtical 
science. 

Out  from  Independence  Hall  came  Frank- 
lin, tired  and  weary  after  a  long  session, 
and  a  man  who  knew  him  stopped  him  on 
the  street. 

"Ben."  he  a£ked.  "what  kind  of  a  govmi- 
ment  are  you  giving  us?" 

And  Ben  said,  "We  are  giving  you  th« 
greatest  form  of  government  on  esrth.  s  Be> 
putdic.  if  you  can  keep  it." 

"If  you  can  keep  It." 

Never  was  there  s  time  In  histny  when 
this  form  of  government  was  in  so  much 
danger — or  so  important  to  the  salvation  oC 
mankind. 

Think  a  minute  of  our  Constittttiasi.  not 
as  It  wss  in  Ben  Franklin's  time  but  ss  it 
was  in  this  same  month  of  May  in  1990.  In 
that  month  of  May  1990  no  woman  any- 
where In  the  United  States  coohf  vote.  Tb« 
nineteenth  amendment  was  under  oonslil- 
eration  by  the  48  States  but  the  men  In  the 
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r»<julr«l  three-fourths  of  the  St»te«  had  not 
Toted  In  favor  of  U 

Then.  In  August  19°J0.  the  State  Depart- 
ment proclaimed  the  amendment  ratified. 
There,  where  anyone  who  can  read  can  »ee  it. 
It  now  —y%  "The  right  of  cttlzena  of  the 
United  States  tt)  rote  ihall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex  " 

Too.  in  aome  families  thre«  generatlona  of 
wr»men  roters  have  come  Into  t>elng  In  the 
Intervening  30  years  Can  you  state  that  we 
ar%  any  closer  tn  keeping  our  Republic  and 
extending  Ms  world  Influence  for  good  than 
we  were  two  generations  ago? 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
goln^  to  answer  this  question  with  "Wo,  we're 
not  ■  Nor,  If  I  did  make  such  answer  would 
I  blame  women  voter*  any  more  than  XRtfn 
for  the  state  were  In.  I  am  only  asking 
you  to  ask  yourselves  If  you  have  made  full 
uae  of  the  unabridged  right  you  have  now 
held  for  30  years.  I  have  said  that  I  believe 
In  thnt  modern  commandment,  "Never  un- 
derestlmat*  the  power  of  a  woman  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  again,  hare  you  taken  full  ad- 
vantafce  of  or  underestimated  that  power? 
Do  you  realize  that  It  Is  a  great  responsibility 
•a  well  as  a  privilege^ 

Let  ua  assume  for  a  minute  something 
which  I  can  assure  you  Is  entirely  practical. 
Let  us  assume  that  I  divide  you  up  into 
group  of  60  or  so.  And  out  where  each  group 
vanu  to  go.  and  in  less  than  36  hours  from 
this  minute  ptit  you  in  whatever  part  of  the 
Vurld  you  want  to  see. 

Some  of  you  I  would  like  to  take  to  the 
Kear  East—  and  we  could  be  there  tomorrow. 
SonM  of  you  I  would  like  to  take  to  Europe. 
others  to  China  and  still  others  to  Africa. 

What  couid  we  find  before  sundown  to- 
luorrow^ 

In  the  Near  East  we  could  find  women 
penned  up  by  their  owners  as  llvestt^k  la 
penned  up  here  In  Idaho  for  the  winter. 
The  corral,  in  this  case,  ta  the  harem, 
tutnantlc  only  in  fiction  and  useful.  like  most 
currais.  not  to  animals  but  to  the  owner  The 
animals.  If  they  could  get  enough  to  eat, 
would  prefer  freedom. 

What  would  we  find  In  Europe?  In  some 
countries  a  woman  is  still  her  husbands 
chattel.  In  other  countries,  the  people's 
collective  mind — men  as  well  as  women — is  so 
broken  that  boitx  voice  and  vote  have  lost  all 
meaning. 

TaJUntf  Europe  as  a  whole,  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  Iron  curtain.  I  don't  thinJE  you 
would  like  the  position  of  women. 

Let  us  push  on. 

Let  ua  land  in  CMna  with  lU  400.000,000 
people.  What  do  we  find? 

We  find  an  old  Chinese  custom  still  in 
operation — a  cuatom  that  comes  close  to 
breaking  our  hearts.  Women  and  girl  child- 
ren are  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  unwanted 
female  puppies  are  taken  from  their  mothers' 
litters  here  in  America. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  and  is  officially 
on  record  before  the  United  Nations. 

So.  anally,  let  us  push  on  to  Africa,  with 
Its  180.000.000  people.  Here  we  can  see  at 
first  hajid  a  specific  case,  also  on  record  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  which  is  funny,  per- 
haps. If  you  were  not  one  of  the  women 
concerned,  but  which  would  be  tragic.  I 
Imacine.  If  you  were. 

A  chid  here  in  Africa  was  acctiaed  of  har- 
tec  180  wives  aa  hla  personal  p<)asesalon. 
Wh«i  such  charge  was  presented  be/ore  the 
United  Nations  he  was  rlfhteously  Indignant. 

The  eharse.  be  said,  was  not  true. 

He  did  not  have  180  wives;  be  had  only  • 
hundred. 

I'm  gUd — and  I'm  sure  you're  glad — that 
ve're  here  In  Idaho. 

But  do  you  realise  that  on  a  four-continent 
trip  such  M  we  have  )uat  taken,  what  we 
have  been  able  to  prove  to  ourselves  what 
Ben  ftanlUn  said  at  Philadelphia?    That  w« 
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have  "The  greatest  form  of  government  on 
earth,  a  Republic — if  you  can  keep  it  ' 

And  this  time  I  mean  you  women.  This 
time  I  want  to  tell  you  specifically  what  you 
have  not  done,  what  you  can  do.  and  what 
you  must  do  if  all  of  ua.  American  men  and 
women  alike,  are  not  to  sink  back  into  the 
paralyzed  state  In  which  we  can  lose  this 
cold  war. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  hit.  and  hit  hard, 
the  absolutely  unwarranted  assumption  that, 
first,  "politics  Is  a  dirty  mess.  "  and  second, 
that  you  therefore — man  or  woman — "ought 
to  stay  out  of  It." 

Nothing,  let  me  repeat,  nothing  could  be 
more  false  than  that. 

What  la  pollUca? 

In  this  country,  politics  is  the  business  of 
governing  ourselves. 

Now  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  dirty 
about  that?  Could  the  false  belief  that 
politics  is  dirty — something  to  be  shunned 
by  all  good  men  and  women — could  that  be 
the  reason  why  a  man  has  to  sit  under  a 
bed  tjuUt  for  a  month  to  get  into  politics? 
Could  that  be  one  reason  why  we  are  on  the 
defensive  in  this  cold  war^when  being  de- 
fensive  is    against    the    American    character. 

I  think  it  is. 

I  think,  through  laziness,  we  have  let  poll- 
tics — the  science  of  government — sink  to  a 
new  and  unju.stlflable  low 

Well.  Is  this  where  we  say  'Thanks,  Mr. 
Pranklln.  It  was  a  good  government,  but  we 
couldn't  keep  it "? 

I  don't  think  so.  certainly  not  if  women 
like  you  adopt  the  lifelong  philosophy  of  a 
woman  like  Mary  Lyon,  the  fotinder  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Collei^e. 

"Believe  in  God."  she  used  to  tell  her  stu- 
dents over  and  over  again.  "Believe  In  Ocd 
and  do  something  ' 

I  salute  Mary  Lyon. 

But  I  cannot  let  you  go  home  with  some- 
thing so  sound  without  also  something  more 
tangible  than  •'Believe  in  God  and  do  some- 
thlni?." 

••S<;methlng"— I  have  found  In  the  period 
of  my  life  which  I  devoted  entirely  to  prac- 
tical politics,  is  too  often  inclined  to  bo 
nothing.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  a  social 
leader  in  the  community  frequently  wants 
to  Jump  into  politics  as  a  general.  Not  a 
private  learning  the  ropes,  but  a  general. 

As  a  model  for  you  all,  look  at  Masgarxt 
Chask  SMrrH.  Now  a  Senator,  she  started  at 
the  bottom  and  worked  her  way  up 

We  need  more  women  citizens  like  Sena- 
tor SurrH.  There  Is  your  example— and 
there  la  your  challenge 

I  have  just  returned  from  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  In  the  presence  of  His  Holi- 
ness in  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  Vatican. 
A  few  days  later  I  stood  beside  a  blue-over- 
alled  Portuguese  dock  worker  along  Lisbon  s 
water  front.  Last  week.  I  visited  the  sunlit 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  My  bioaineas  takes 
me  into  (H  countries  of  the  world. 

Tou  all  want  to  know  if  there  is  going  to 
be  a  war.  My  humble  anawer  to  you  la  that 
we  are  at  war.  It  L-  a  war  In  which  neither 
side  has  yet  Issued  the  order  to  open  fire. 

Tou  will  want  to  know  if  shooting  is  going 
to  start.  No  man  can  answer  that  with  cer- 
tainty. I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  very 
close  to  a  shooting  war— much  doaer  than 
you  realize.  We  shall  be  <lose  to  it  all  thU 
spring.  If  we  get  through  summer  without 
shooting,  we  shall  be  safe.  In  my  opinion, 
for  another  13  months.  But  at  all  times,  the 
stronger  our  defenses  the  leas  chance  there 
Is  of  shooting.  The  Kremlin,  the  cruelest 
enemy  ever  faced  In  our  history,  recognlaea 
only  one  argtiment — strength. 

If  there  la  a  shooting  war.  you  will  aak.  who 
»U1  win  it?  We  wUl — after  much  effort  and 
■acrtlloe  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  Our  productive  and  creative  power 
WUI  win  It. 


Now  how  about  the  cold  war?  We  ^all 
never  win  it  fully  until  Europe  Is  on  her  feet 
economically.  There  will  l>e  a  crisis  when 
the  Marshall  plan  ends  in  1953.  Let  \u  be 
realistic  about  this.  Let  ua  face  the  fact 
that  Europe  will  continue  to  require  and 
deserve  our  aid.  Our  great  problem  is  to 
keep  our  strength  while  building  theirs.  We 
must  strengthen  and  keep  our  free-enterprise 
system  and  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment at  home  while  using  Its  resources  and 
unparalleled  production  capacity  to  win  the 
cold  war  abroad. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  he  who  would 
reform  t"  e  world  must  first  reform  himself. 
If  we  do  our  job  right  at  home  in  our  own 
community  we  can  do  It  abroad. 

And  keep  in  front  of  you  this  fact:  Po- 
tentially the  American  idea  Is  dynamic.  It 
is  exportable  because  pjeople  all  over  the  world 
are  reaching  for  It  Tike  home  this  Idea 
and  tell  it  to  your  neighbors.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Idea  were  not  dynamic:  If  people  every- 
where were  not  reaching  for  it:  Stalin  would 
never  have  had  to  erect  the  iron  curtain  to 
keep  It  out. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  iron  curtain  Is 
the  greatest  prtxif  that  the  American  idea 
ta  wanted  and  that  it  works.  Your  Job,  my 
Job.  the  Junior  Leai?ue's  Job  is  above  all  else 
to  keep  our  form  of  government  and  to  make 
our  American  Idea  of  freedom,  under  written 
law.  even  more  dynamic,  evju  with  God's 
help,  the  salvation  of  the  world.  You  can 
do  it.     You  will. 


Excerpts  From  Address  by  the  Honorable 
Doagiks  Abbott,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance,  Before  the  Bond  Clob  of  New 
York,  NoTcmber  22,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSTLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr  Si.MPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rzcord.  I  lncli;de  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Abbott,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance: 

It  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
asked  to  speak  about  Canada  to  an  American 
audience  and  to  express  the  Canadian  view- 
point on  matters  that  concern  both  of  us. 
Your  Invitation  was  especially  welcome  be- 
cause I  knew  that  I  would  be  speaking  to  a 
group  of  Americans  to  whom  Canada  is  by 
no  means  an  unknown  country. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  you  asked  me 
to-speak  you  probably  want  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  kind  of  policies  we  have 
been  following  in  Canada  and  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved  This  is  an  assign- 
ment which  I  wilUngly  undertake.  I  believe 
that  the  rectn-d  ta  one  in  which  Canadians 
can  Justifiably  take  some  pride. 

Let  me  begm  by  referring  to  a  matter  that 
is  always  close  to  the  heart  of  a  minister  of 
fiance.  I  refer  to  budgetary  policy — the 
spending  and  taxing  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  modern  governmental  budget  is. 
and  must  be.  the  balance  wheel  of  the  econ- 
omy. Its  very  else  is  such  that  tf  it  were 
permitted  to  fluctuate  up  and  down  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy  Instead  of  counter  to 
the  swings  of  economic  activity.  It  would  so 
exaggerate  booms  and  depressions  as  to  b« 
disastrous. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  budget  of  the 
Canadian  Gcvernroent  has  teen  deliberately 
used  to  promote  stability  of  employment  and 
Income.  I  would  net  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  the  remarkable  record  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  expansion  in  Canada  is  entirely 
attributable  to  a  sound  fiscal  approach.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  the  line  we  fol- 
lowed did  help  to  keep  the  economy  moving 
ahead  steadily  on  an  even  keel. 

In  the  three  ft-scal  periods  between  April 
I  1946.  and  March  31.  1949  we  budgeted  for 
a  surplus  and  in  every  year  the  actual  sxir- 
plus  exceeded  expectations.  In  those  three 
fiscal  years,  revenues  exceeded  exoenditupes 
by  »374.000,000,  8576.000  OCO  and  a5fl5.000.000. 
rrspectively.  The  asgregate  surplus  for 
those  3  years,  about  *1. 645. 000  000.  is  a  little 
less  than  the  Canadian  Government  spends 
in  a  full  year  and  represents  a  13-percent 
reduction  in  the  net  natlcnal  debt.  If  these 
flsrures  do  not  sound  la.'s^  to  you.  perhaps 
I  should  remind  you  that  we  are  a  small 
country  and  that  to  convert  them  into  your 
terms  you  should  multiply  by  11.  the  ratio 
of  our  relative  populations,  or  by  18,  the 
ratio  of  our  relative  national  incomes. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  until  the  end  of 
the  la^t  fiscal  year,  our  policy  had  a  deiinlte 
antl-lnflatlonary  bias.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  did  not  reduce  taxes  during 
that  period.  Quite  the  contrary  The  Ca- 
nadian Government  recognized  quite  frankly 
that  the  Cnnadian  people  were  not  ready  to 
support  taxes  on  wart-^me  levels.  We  w^re 
equally  sure  that  wartime  taxes  would  have 
constituted  a  serious  Impediment  to  a  full 
working  effort  and  a  brake  upon  the  drive 
and  initiative  of  men  and  women  in  all 
groups  and  classes.  Taxes  were  brcugnt  down 
to  careful  stages  over  a  period  of  4  years 

It  was  not  until  this  year  however,  that  we 
felt  the  time  Lad  come  to  plan  for  a  bal- 
anced budcet — or  more  accurately  a  modest 
surplus — rather  than  for  a  substantial  sur- 
plus. It  was  our  view  that  the  increasing 
flow  of  goods  available  for  sale  to  constmiers 
made  tax  rtHluctions  economically  feasible 
and  desirable.  Barring  catastrophe,  the 
postwar  Inflation  seemed  to  have  about  spent 
Itself.  Having  reaciied  that  ccnclusion  we 
acted  boldly,  concentrating  our  tax  reduc- 
tions on  the  individual  income  tax  in  order 
to  encourage  consumer  spending,  but  also 
taking  off  a  large  number  of  so-called 
nuisance  taxes  on  commodities  carried  over 
from  wartime  and  making  a  first  attack  en 
the  problem  of  double  taxation  of  corporate 
earnings. 

In  the  individual  income  tax  we  restored 
exemptions  to  prewar  levels,  thus  relieving 
about  three-qiiarters  of  a  million  taxpayers 
of  all  Income  tax  liability  which  is  a  very 
large  niunber  in  Canadian  terms.  We  slm- 
pllfied  the  tax  structure  in  such  a  way  that 
three  out  of  four  of  the  remaining  taxpayers 
became  subject  to  a  rate  of  15  percent  of 
their  net  taxable  income — no  mere,  no  leas. 
Altogether  these  changes  meant  a  one-third 
reduction  in  re\'enue  from  the  personal  in- 
come tax. 

Tou  may  also  be  toterested  in  the  start 
we  have  made  on  the  reform  of  the  corporate 
tax  struct  lire.  As  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  t>een  our  practice  to  tax  corporate  profits 
and  then  to  tax  dividends  when  distributed, 
aa  part  of  personal  Income.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  the  declared  Intention  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  reform  into  riiM  system  of  double 
taxation.  During  the  war  and  the  infla- 
tionary period  following  the  war  iittie  could 
be  done.  This  year,  however,  when  sub- 
stantial tax  relief  could  be  given  without  fear 
of  feeding  inflation,  the  opportunity  arose 
of  making  a  start. 

First,  we  reduced  the  rate  of  tax  on  the 
first  tIO,000  of  corporate  profits  to  10  percent. 
This  rertuction  was  speri3caUy  desi.,r.ed  to 
help  the  small  family  type  of  buslnc.^     On 
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profits  in  excess  c?  $10,000  the  rate  was  raised 
from  its  former  level  of  30  percent  to  33  per- 
cent. 

At  the  same  time  individual  shareholders, 
resident  in  Canada,  were  allowed  a  credit 
auainst  their  perse. nai  income  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  dividends  they  received  on 
shares  of  Canadian  tax-paying  corporations. 
Thus  double  taxation  on  the  dividends  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  shareholder  of  a 
small  corporation  earning  up  to  IIO.OOO  is.  to 
all  inter.u  and  purposes,  removed  Share- 
holders of  larger  corporations  receive  slg- 
nlScant,  though  less,  relief. 

On  March  22  cf  this  year.  1949.  when  I 
brought  down  the  Budget,  there  was  some 
disposition  to  doubt  the  economic  wisdom 
of  such  a  bold  program  of  tax  relief.  Events 
have,  I  submit,  Jtrstlfied  that  boldness  It 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  at  a  crucial 
time.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  was 
the  only  factor  Involved,  but  it  is  interesting, 
nonetheless,  that  even  when  ycu  in  the 
United  States  were  worried  by  rising  unem- 
ployment figures,  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  emp!o]rment  situation  in  Can- 
ada. According  to  the  survey  taken  In 
March  cf  this  year,  the  unemployed  num- 
bered fewer  than  200,000  and  only  2  percent 
of  the  civilian  working  population.  In  Sep- 
tember, which  is  the  latest  date  for  which 
figures  are  available,  cur  unemployed  num- 
bered fewer  than  100.000.  Furthermore,  to 
spite  cf  the  unfavorable  developments  in  the 
world's  markets  to  which  we  sell  our  exports, 
our  total  national  production  has  continued 
to  rise.  Every  month  this  year  the  index  of 
Industrial  production  for  Canada  has  been 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  aec.  As  someone  pointed  out  the  other 
day.  "Per  the  moment  we  enjoy  to  Canada 
the  only  undiminished  boom  lef:  In  the 
world." 

Lest  anyone  should  think  that  these  tax 
reductions  must  have  put  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment into  the  red,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that,  stranee  as  it  may  appear  to  financial 
men  like  yourselves,  every  month  since  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  I  have  been  re- 
quired to  explato  why  revenues  still  exceed 
expenditures  by  more  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted. Our  latest  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  as  a  whole  mdicate  a  surplus  of  around 
«9C.X0.0O0. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  soundness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's finances  and  the  continued  high 
levels  of  employment  and  income  that  I  find 
support  for  the  view  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Canadian  economy  are  more  sectire  than 
ever  beTore. 

Into  4  or  5  years  of  the  war  period,  Canada 
concentrated  an  expansion  to  todustrial 
plant  and  equipment  that  would  normally 
have  required  more  than  a  decade  to  achieve. 
We  diversified  our  productive  mechanism. 
We  found  that  we  could  make  the  most  com- 
plicated types  of  equipment  efllciently  and. 
at  least  to  many  cases,  as  economically  as 
any  other  country.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  feared  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
result  in  a  huge  area  of  vacant  factory  space 
and  a  large  amount  of  idle  equipment.  But 
that  IS  not  at  all  what  happened.  On  the 
contrary,  ciu*  businessmen  foxind  it  possible 
quicJdy  to  convert  wartime  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  peacetime  uses,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  enormously  their  tovestment 
In  new  plant  and  equipment.  In  fact,  the 
total  capital  investment  in  Canada — in  in- 
dustnal  piant  and  equipment,  public  utili- 
ties, housing,  public  projects  and  so  forth — 
has  been  prcoeedlng  at  an  unprecedented 
pace — a  pace  even  more  rapid  than  to  the 
United  States. 

From  what  I  have  told  you  today  about 
Canada  and  the  C.inadian  point  of  view,  I 
hope  you  will  agree  that  we  are  making  an 
effort  to  keep  our  own  hciise  in  order  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  work  with  other  nations 
rcachlns  a  satisfactorv  solution  of  prcbiems 
that  are  cr.mmon  to  all  of  us. 


As  fnr  as  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  concerned.  I  am 
ccuflden:  of  the  outcome.  Our  pai^nership 
in  great  enterprises  is  a  tried  and  tested  one. 
We  have  differences  from  time  to  t.me  aa 
friends  and  partners  tovariably  do.  But  Ca- 
nadians and  Americans  know  and  trust  each 
other.  They  have  pretty  much  the  sam* 
aims  and  aspirations.  Given  conditions 
such  as  these,  we  never  have  too  mtx:h 
trouble  to  seetog  eye  to  eye  on  the  thtogs 
that  matter. 


AdmitsioBs  to  Hoase  aad  Senate  Press 
Galleries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

OF  KFW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKSTATTrBS 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  submitted  a  resolution  to  bar  ad- 
mittance to  House  and  Senate  Press  Gal- 
leries, all  departmental  press  confer- 
ences, and  White  House  press  confer- 
ences, to  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Worker.  Tass  Telegraph  Agency 
Of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Federated  Press,  and 
New  York  Daily  Compass. 

The  freedom  of  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation is  one  of  America's  most  cher- 
ished liberties.  Our  tolerance  of  expres- 
sions of  opinion  even  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
by  force  proves  the  strentrth  of  our  de- 
mocracy. However,  in  a  time  of  tension, 
such  as  this,  we  must  resort  to  restrictive 
measures  which  may  temporarily  curtail 
individuals  but  serve  as  a  guaranty  to 
the  safety  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Co-called  newspapermen  representing 
Russian -controlled  news  sources  have 
been  given  courteous  treatment  by  of- 
ficials of  this  Government  in  contrast 
to  tile  manner  in  which  our  press  repre- 
sentatives are  received  in  Moscow.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  limit 
the  activities  of  these  Russian  agent*. 

Why  should  we  permit  these  under- 
cover operators  of  the  Kremlin,  who  daily 
report  to  Moscow,  to  ask  officials  of  our 
Government  questions  regarding  atom 
weapons,  national  defense,  dispersion  of 
troops,  matenal.  and  other  subjects  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  world  peace? 

The  information  received  by  these  spies 
is  always  "on  the  record"  and  will  be  used 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States 
whenever  possible. 

The  presence  of  these  Kremlin  para- 
sites, especially  in  Washington,  Is  a  hin- 
drance to  representatives  of  our  free 
press  and  the  press  of  all  free  nations. 
It  hampers  Giovemment  ofBclals  who 
would  like  to  speak  honestly  with  an 
honest  press,  in  their  dealings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  press  of  the  world. 

When  and  if  Moscow  allows  the  Amerl- 
can  press  the  accessibility  to  legitimate 
news  that  Russian-subsidized  news  or« 
gans  have  enjoyed  in  this  country,  we 
may  remove  restrictions.  Until  then.  I 
believe  easy  access  to  official  American 
news  sources  by  avowed  CommunisU 
must  be  stopped  immediately. 


ill 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  Krw  TOBX 

Vt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoE:>;TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoKn.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial Irom  today's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr  Speaker,  without  a  doubt  every- 
one ir.  the  Congress  has  approved  of 
the  Presidents  declaration  of  military 
aid  to  South  Korea.  For  days  to  come 
we  will  hear  many  severe  criticisms  of 
both  the  President  and  State  Depart- 
ment for  not  having^  had  a  firm  foreign 
policy  in  the  Par  Easi  long  before  this 
outrai:eous  attack  of  invasion  took  place. 
After  visiting  the  Pacific  area  last  fall. 
the  members  of  our  committee  learned 
from  almost  everj*  authority  in  that  area 
that  we  shot^  immediately  adopt  a  firm 
policy  and  give  notice  to  the  Commun-.sts 
that  they  should  ro  no  further.  This 
report  was  brushed  aside  and  within  a 
few  days  the  Department  of  State  said 
they  would  take  no  steps  to  militarily 
defend  Fcrmosa.  The  administration's 
failure  to  make  definite  moves  to  halt 
the  Communists  and  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Korea  really  invited  this  at- 
tack by  ihe  North  Koreans.  Since  we 
are  familiar  with  the  aggressive  attitude 
of  Soviet  Russia,  it  would  seem  that  the 
administration  and  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment cju'.d  have  taken  the  needed  rirm 
pohcy  Ion:,'  auo.  Of  course,  this  is  water 
over  the  d;;m  and  I  hope  this  move  will 
end  cur  bung  ling  foreign  policy  and  stop 
for  all  time  further  communistic  aggres- 
sion: 

Thc  Wnj.  or  the  Pzotl* 

Tb*  Pmldcnt'i  dTlaratton   oa   mllttary 

•M  to  South  Eoraa  aai  Wtktr  mrtm  of  th« 

rmr  Eut   tuk$  bMO  gUMtad  tff  Um   public 

with  m  reusurlnf  axwl  lmpre«lTe  d*crr«  at 

•upport.    L««d«n  ot  both  parties  bav«  taken 

their  stand  un*qulT(«al)y  t>cbmd  the  com- 

ifs  ICT  vlvrd.     Where  tb«  Confttm  has 

to  •  poaiUon  to  take  action  of  lia  ovtv. 

Jt  has  aKTVcd  lorward   with  <!•• 

citiv*  tpved      Draft  ligiilannn  bad,  fcr  ex- 

amp.e.    been    caxiglM   «p   !■    a    mixture    nt 

tf    and    ot    aMriHt    o(    pTe«utentlai 

but    ths    Implications    ut    ib«    far 

crisis  svspt  all  thU  away  at  a  ttrclu. 

Ut*  nmiM  *st«nd«d  the  draft  law.  wttbuut 

quibbl:n<    abcut    th«   Prc«id«nt'«   authority 

«•  tovolur  It  at  hia  discrvtioo;    tbe  Senate 

tPSVfht  ths  BSMHTS  to  tbS  top  ot  lU  IrRla- 

lattvs  list,  and  pused  tt  tinaniaMttsty.  This 
ot  vital  UnportaDCS  la  ItMif:  it 
It  aa  an  IMMsaUon  of  the 
sad  uttltMl  spirit  which  has  gripped  a 
body  only  recently  divided  and  perplexed. 
Aeeompaaylnc  this  auUdinty  there  Is.  to 
s  eubdued  strain  of  qtiesttuntnf .  a 
iOf  to  ask  how  the  crisis  arose  In  Its 
It  tons  and  wbother  It  aiilcbt  bave 
been  artrtcd.  ^or  asany  awnths  ths  paa- 
sions  aroused  hjr  our  Far  Bastem  poUcy 
hare  been  intense:  the  ftelmg  with  respect 
to  re«ponslt>le  iridivl'Juals  hare  flamed 
heatedly.  Ii  noulcl  perhaps  bave  t>eea  cut- 
side  the  realm  of  pontbiitttes  tbat  tbexe 
fcelirss  should  now  be  entirely  forgotten. 
The  q-ie'^'on  whether  Mtr.  SChSSOK  has  re- 
^     ,Ver;ioU  bi:u>c  f.  whethsr  eactabl  ot  hu  Ue< 


publlcan  critics  have  been  right  all  along 
and  have  now  been  proven  so  by  events. 
is  one  that  will  In  due  time  have  to  be 
answered;  for  the  moment,  it  can  have  little 
practical  relevance.  What  had  to  be  done 
was  done  with  dispatch  and  resolution  and 
has  received  universal  acceptance.  In  the 
light  of  tbat  transcendent  fact,  other  con- 
siderations fall  to  a  subsidiary  level. 

A  second  strain  of  doubt  concerns  the 
degree  to  which  the  President  has  acted  on 
his  own  In  these  matters,  malting  commit- 
ments without  prior  approval  of  the  Con- 
grcso.  S.^nator  Tatt.  for  example  argued 
yesterday  that  the  decision  to  Implement 
the  United  Nations  resolution  by  use  to  the 
armed  forces  should  have  been  referred  to 
the  national  legislature.  But  the  crisis,  by 
its  nature,  was  one  which  demanded  and 
Justified  Presidential  Initiative.  The  test 
was  not  whether  Mr.  Truman  should  act  on 
bis  own,  but  whether  he  could  act  In  such 
a  way  as  to  attain  the  whcle-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. That  he  has  met  this  test  Is 
evident.  Within  his  own  circle  of  advisers 
he  found  a  unity  of  opinion  obliterating 
former  differences;  and  the  decisions  based 
on  these  consultations  expressed.  In  turn, 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Congress.  In 
this  accord,  backed  by  the  wider  harmony 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  we  have  an 
example  of  democracy  rising  successfully  to 
meet  a  grave  challenge. 


Withholdinf  Tax  on  Farm  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  iiiss;,uRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENT.\TI\'E3 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recosd,  I  include  a  comprehetwive 
statement  by  Mr  A.  D.  Sapping  ton.  chief 
coimsel  of  the  Missotiri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, on  the  proposed  10-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  patronage  refunds  paid 
by  farm  cooperatives  as  carried  in  the 
pendin^,'  tax  bill: 

COMMXMTS  ON  TMt  PSOTOSCO  10  PSSCCVT  Wmi- 

HOUKMO  Tax  oh  Patronack  Rktcxds  Pais 

•T  Fasm  COOrSBATlVU 

(Oy  A.  D.  Sapplngtcn) 

1.  It  would  be  ditBcult  to  determine  on 
what  amcunta  the  withholding  tax  should 
be  applied. 

There  is  still  seme  question  so  far  as  exempt 
cooperatives  arc  concerned,  as  to  whether 
patronage  refunds  merely  credited  to  a  patron 
constitute  taxable  Income  In  the  handa  cf  tbe 
patron.  In  each  case,  whether  eaeaips  or 
nonexempt.  whether  the  patrOMIflS  nrfund 
credited  and  not  paid  Is  cash  Is  taxable  in- 
come to  the  patron  depsads  vpon  the  market- 
ing  aKreement,  tbe  articles  of  IntdtpssaSton. 
and  the  bylaws.  Thnt  Is.  the  oMl^tlea  to 
pay  the  refund  and  wbether  It  la  merely  a 
reserve  fund  or  whether  it  constitutes  a  pay- 
ment out  and  a  reinvestment  by  the  patron. 

lUgardleea  of  the  release  Issued  by  tbe 
Treasury  Department,  there  Is  still  a  good 
deal  to  be  settled  with  reference  to  this  point. 
For  this  reason,  tbe  wubboldlng  tax  n^ould 
create  many  adminlatrattve  problems. 

The  further  question  arlsea  as  to  those  co. 
operatives  which  operate  on  a  revolvtng-fund 
basis  Mutt  they  withhold  on  the  amount 
whl.h  they  are  paying  out  for  a  previous 
year,  as  well  as  on  the  nmount  c-edtted  to 
ths  patron's  account  lu  the  revolving  lund? 


2.  Under  the  sixteenth  constitutional 
amendment  it  Is  contemplated  that  only 
fixed  or  determinable  gains  or  Income  are  to 
be  taxable. 

A  patronage  refund  Is  not  In  any  sense  a 
fixed  or  determinable  amount  of  gain  or 
Income.  It  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  selling 
price  of  farm  products  or  a  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  farm  supplies.  In  the  case  of 
farm  supplies.  It  might  be  called  a  repay- 
ment of  an  overcharge.  This  Is  recoenlzed 
by  the  Commissioner  In  his  instructions  to 
farmers  In  preparing  their  tax  returns.  He 
advises  them  that  the  so-called  patronage 
refund  may  be  stated  on  the  return  as  a 
reduction  of  farm  expenses  or  as  an  Increase 
In  the  original  advance  or  selling  price  of 
farm  products.  For  example,  the  farmer 
markets  approximately  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  milk.  His  cooperative  will  advance 
him  $950.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
If  the  cooperative  has  been  successful.  It 
may  make  him  a  second  advance  cf  $50.  and 
It  is  on  this  $50  that  the  new  bill  proposes 
to  withheld  the  tax.  There  Is  no  more  reason 
m  withholding  l^ax  from  the  $50  second 
advance  than  tl>ere  would  be  to  withhold  It 
on  the  $950  fir^t  advance.  Neither  the  first 
nor  the  secor^  advance  constitute  a  fixed 
or  determinable  gain  or  income  to  the  farmer 
but  are  the  selling  price  of  an  article  which 
has  cost  value.  This  $1,000  worth  of  milk 
may  cost  the  farmer  $1,100  so  that  when  he 
receives  his  $950  and  $50  advances  he  may 
still  be  losing  $100  on  the  transaction.  It 
would  not  seem  reasonable  to  arbitrarily 
place  a  withholding  tax  on  such  an  Item. 

Take  the  case  of  a  purchasing  cooperative. 
A  farmer  needs  approximately  $1,000  worth 
of  feed.  Tne  cooperative  charges  him  $1.0-0 
for  the  feed  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  found 
that  they  have  made  a  slight  savings  over 
their  overhead.  Therefore,  they  are  able  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  refund  him  $20  of 
what  he  paid  for  his  feed,  making  his  feed 
cost  him  a  net  of  $980.  Under  what  basis 
of  reasoning  can  the  reduction  of  ths  farm- 
er's cost  of  feed  be  treated  as  a  fixed  or 
determinable  gain  In  which  a  withholding 
tax  could  properly  t)e  applied?  The  feed  la 
fed  to  his  livestock  and  bis  gain  or  loas 
arises  from  the  sale  of  his  livestock  and  tt 
Is  ditBcult  to  conceive  on  what  basts  a  with- 
holding tax  could  be  applied  to  an  adjiut- 
ment  In  tbe  cost  of  the  farmer's  feed.  In 
some  cases  a  part  of  tbe  farmer's  so-called 
patronage  dividends  may  be  on  groceries. 
He  Is  never  permitted  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
bis  groceries  on  his  Income-tax  retu.-n,  why 
(hould  he  pay  withholding  tax  on  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  bis  groceries  refunded  to 
blm  at  the  end  of  Uie  year? 

Or.  the  farmer's  refund  may  arise  from 
ptircbase  of  machinery.  The  machinery  Is  a 
capital  cost,  not  deductible  on  his  income- 
tax  return.  However.  If  be  receives  a  pfirr.:n- 
age  refund  at  tbe  end  of  the  year,  reducing 
bis  capital  cnt.  the  proposed  plan  would 
withhold  a  tax  on  this  reduction  of  cost. 
We  ihould  nrit  apply  withholding  tax  to  tbe 
reduction  of  ths  eoet  of  farm  machinery. 

3  The  wttblDldlng  tax  should  be  limited 
In  Its  application  to  refunds  paid  to  per- 
sons,  firms,  or  corporations  which  srs  tasaMs 
under  tbe  law. 

In  tbe  case  of  farm  cooperatives,  there  are 
refunds  either  pnid  or  credited  bv  wholesale 
cooperatives  to  local  cooperatives  who  are 
Its  patrons.  In  such  eases,  tbe  local  eoop« 
eratlve  to  whom  tbe  refund  Is  paid  or  cred- 
ited may  not  be  a  taxpttyer.  but  is  exempt 
under  section  lOl  (12).  If  the  wtthboldlng 
tax  were  applicable  in  stjch  eases,  every  such 
cooperative  would  have  to  file  a  claim  for 
refund,  as  It  does  not  owe  any  Income  tax. 
This  would  create  much  administration  work 
and  effort,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  fcr,  on  the  part  of  both  the  local 
asscctatlons  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
Th3  refund  cf  the  tax  withheld  would,  of 
course,  tava  to  b.^  paid  bic&ose  the  persoa 
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from  whom  It  was  withheld  la  not  taxable. 
But  if  no  such  refund  of  the  tax  were  pro- 
vided for,  then  It  would  certainly  be  erro- 
neous, because  It  would  be  taxing  an  asso- 
ciation which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  and 
would  also  constitute  a  double  withholding 
on  thc  refund,  as  the  local  association  would 
then  withhold  on  the  amount  cf  patronage 
dividend  paid  or  credited  to  Its  patrons. 

4.  The  withholding  tax,  If  assessed  against 
cooperative  agricultural  associations  at  all, 
should  be  limited  to  reftxnds  of  not  less  than 
♦100.  or  seme  such  figure. 

Unless  the  proposed  withholding  tax  la 
limited  to  sizable  patronage  refunds  paid, 
the  administrative  costs  to  the  local  cooper- 
ative association  will  be  tremendous.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administrative  costs  and  ex- 
pense to  the  Treastiry  Department,  In  prcc- 
eecing  the  withholding  tax.  will  be  unrea- 
sonable and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reve- 
nue derived.  Many  local  cooperative  as-^o- 
ciations  have  l.COO  to  l.SCO  patrons  to  whom 
refunds  are  paid.  Many  of  these  refunds  are 
as  little  as  a  dollar  or  less.  Many  are  less 
than  $10. 

In  an  actual  tabulation  of  patronage  re- 
funds amounting  to  14.918  refunds,  the  fol- 
lowing shows  the  results  as  to  size: 


Eiuige  in  amounts 


i^'T^^.~  I   oi  total 


1  r^nt  to  99  ceati. 
SI  to  Ji..«» 

»;  to  J.*.!*-? 

llOtoovw 


Total. 


9.374 

63 

3.STI 

» 

:7i 

5 

902 

« 

14,918 


100 


u 


6.  The  problems  encountered  as  to  a  with- 
holding tax  on  patronage  refunds  are  much 
gT'.ater  than  as  to  a  withholding  tax  on 
ccrjKJrate  dividends. 

In  any  event.  If  tbe  withholding  tax  on 
patronage  refunds  Is  to  be  applied.  It  should 
be  limited,  as  we  have  set  fortn  above  The 
problems  with  reference  to  a  withholding  tax 
on  patronage  refunds  are  much  greater  than 
are  those  with  reference  to  a  withholding 
tax  on  corporate  dividends  In  tbe  case  of 
eorporate  diridrnds,  the  stockholders  of  most 
eorporatlcns  are  rather  limited  In  number. 
but  even  in  the  smaliest  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, in  most  coses,  there  are  hundreds  of 
patrons  and  in  some  cases  over  1.'jO<).  In 
many  cases  thc  actual  cjst  of  computing, 
figuring,  and  filling  out  the  necestary  forma 
for  the  withholding  tax  on  patronage  re- 
fWds  wotiid  be  more  than  the  tax  remitted 
to  the  Oovcmment.  Corporations  already 
submit  Informational  reports  on  dividend 
payments  to  tiie  Government,  and  tt  bas  been 
proved  that  it  Is  nut  unduly  burdensome  on 
ths  corporations.  But  the  same  reasoning 
doss  not  syply  in  the  cose  of  patronage  re- 
funds, dite  to  tiui  mtiltltude  of  pau>ns  of 
Cooperative  asaocUtUjus. 

Furti^rmore,  many  p(Uronage  refunds  do 
not  constitute  t^ixoble  Income.  If  Uie  re- 
fund Is  for  a  consumer  Item,  then  the  re- 
fund does  not  constitute  income  to  the  pa- 
tron. Tile  refund  constitutes  taxable  In- 
e<jme  to  the  pauon  only  If  It  la  an  additional 
payment  for  the  farm  products  marketed  or 
a  refund  on  farm  supplies  purchi*eed.  which 
is  the  category  of  an  expense  of  operation 
of  the  farm  or  business.  In  tbe  case  of  re- 
funds on  marketmg  operations,  there  aeema 
no  more  Juhtltiable  reason  for  withholding 
on  the  final  payment,  which  the  refund  con- 
stitutes, for  the  product,  than  for  applying 
it  to  the  first  payment,  or  the  initial  ad- 
vance. 

6.  A  withholding  tax  on  either  patronage 
relunds  or  corporate  dividends  la  materially 
different  from  withholding  tax  on  wages  and 
salaries. 

The  withholding  tax  on  wages  and  salaries 
was  put  In  operation  for  the  purpose  of  get- 


ting the  Income  taxes  paid  on  a  pay-as-we- 
go-hasls.  It  was  not  put  In  operation  simply 
because  It  was  considered  that  the  American 
people  are  on  the  whole  tax  dodgers  or 
evaders,  and.  therefore,  the  tax  should  be 
collected  in  that  manner,  but  It  was  put  In 
operation  so  that  the  tax  would  be  paid  aa 
the  Income  Is  earned  rather  than  having 
the  tax  become  m  arrears  and  the  amount 
of  the  tax  having  to  be  paid  a  year  after  the 
money  had  been  earned.  The  withholding 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries  takes  into  con- 
sideration tlie  exemptions,  dependents,  and 
other  items.  The  withholding  tax  on  re- 
funds or  dividends  could  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors,  and  it  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  such  refunds  or  dividends  would 
be  paid  to  people  who  were  not  required  to 
file  any  tax  return.  Certainly  the  withhold- 
ing tax  en  refunds  and  dividends  should  not 
be  applied  Just  because  it  Is  thought  that 
manj  people  may  not  be  paying  the  tax  they 
owe  on  such  Income  Ttj  Is  placing  the 
recipient  of  corporate  dividends  and  patron- 
age refunds  as  tax  dodgers  or  evaders.  There 
is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  any  such  action 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  owed  the  Government.  There 
are  ample  provisions  and  penalties  new  ef- 
fective to  Insure  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Purtherniore.  the  proposed  withholding  tax 
on  corporate  dividends  and  patronage  re- 
fur,  ds  would  not  produce  one  penny  of  new 
revenue  for  the  Government  as  has  been  In- 
sisted upon  by  the  President  to  replace  cuts 
in  exci&e  taxes. 


Mrs.  Lois  M.  Fooler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEXAS 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRo,  I  would  like  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Austin  'Tex.)  Sunday 
American -Statesman  of  June  25,  1950, 
which  tells  the  story  of  one  of  Texas' 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

This  Is  a  story  of  cotinwe.  determina- 
tion, and  success.  Per.  during  the  23 
years  that  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Pugler  has  been 
working  In  the  veterans'  service  office  of 
Travis  County,  she  bas  o'.'ercomc  person- 
al loss  atul  sacrifice  to  ext<.nd  a  helping 
hand  and  an  understanding  heart  to 
thou.%atid.s  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

Ail  of  us  who  know  her  take  pride  In 
the  fine  work  she  does,  and  all  wish  for 
her  the  rich  reward  of  personal  satis- 
faction and  happiness  which  comes  only 
in  helping  others. 

TxxAifs    nf    Acnow — Lois    Fuolu;     Bars 
Frcsm  roc  Wax  VrmAM's  Rights 

(By  Mary  L.  Kennedy) 
The   hopes   of   mankind   cannot   be   kept 
alive  merely  by  words.    They  must  be  trans- 
lated into  the  life  of  a  country  by  tlie  love 
and  sacrifice  of  brave  men  and  women. 

To  Lois  M.  Fugler,  assistant  veterans'  serv- 
ice officer  for  Travis  County,  patriotism  la 
more  than  a  business.  It  is  a  creed,  a  devo- 
tion, a  near-religion. 

Fcv  23  years  she  has  concerned  laeraelf 
with  veterans  and  their  problems.  Her  inter- 
est Is  not  purely  academic.  In  her  own  life 
she  has  known  and  overcome  many  of  tiie  sor- 


rows they  face.  She  loet  a  brother  In  World 
War  I,  her  oldest  son  In  World  War  II.  Her 
husband  died  early  in  tlxelr  married  life, 
leaving  her  with  tiiree  small  children  to 
support. 

In  spite  of  sorrow  she  has  managed  to 
live  gracefaliy.  valiantly,  and  usefully.  As 
Coldsnulth  says:  "You  can  preach  a  better 
sermon  with  your  life  than  with  yotir  lips." 
and  her  own  personal  courage  has  put  heart 
into  many  a  veteran  and  his  family. 

Bom  In  Marsiiall.  the  daughter  of  R.  C. 
and  Anna  Jo  Chllds.  Lois  comes  from  a  family 
of  soldiers.  Both  of  her  grandfathers  fought 
In  the  Civil  War.  Two  of  her  brotiiers  were 
In  World  War  I;  her  two  sons  In  the  last  war. 
She  herself  was  a  war  bride. 

Her  husband,  Virgil  E>evrey  Fugler.  en- 
listed in  1916  and  wu^  ct^mmlaaioned  before 
ixe  was  21  years  old.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  leg- 
islatures from  Harrison  County.  He  became 
secretary  to  the  State  highway  eonuni&sion 
and  founded   the  Texas  Highway  Bulletin. 

After  his  death  the  highway  department 
created  a  place  for  Lois.  She  rose  from  file 
clerk  to  secretarial  work.  Then  she  ran  fcr 
and  won  the  place  as  calendar  clerk  fcr  the 
thirty-ninth  cuid  fortieth  legislatures.  When 
the  veterans'  service  office  was  created  in 
1928  she  was  made  its  first  secretary. 

She  progressed  steadily  to  her  present 
position  and  now  handles  every  pba.se  of 
veterans'  benefits — vocational  rehabilitation, 
disability  compensation,  pensions  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Her  work  sphere  radiates  to  the  thou- 
sands of  out-of -county  veterans  who  attend 
the  University  of  Texas  and  other  training 
•choois  in  Austin  and  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Fugler  is  the  only  woman  In  Texas 
who  is  an  accredited  representative  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  the  authrrlty 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  veterans  before  rating 
tjoards.  Her  specialty  is  taking  a  ease  which 
has  been  kicked  from  pUlar  to  poet  and  se- 
curing to  the  veteran  the  benefit  requested. 

She  has  been  dted  twice  in  resolutions  by 
the  legislature  for  her  unseLfisb  devotion  to 
the  service  of  veterans  and  their  problems 
which  lias  made  tier  known  and  loved  by 
more  disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
than  any  otiier  lady  in  Texas. 

It  was  largely  through  licr  work  and  in- 
spiration that  the  stattie  commemorating 
the  war  dead  of  Travis  County  was  erected 
near  the  Capitol  grotinds.  Mrs.  Fugler  says 
she  luiows  ttiat  every  O^Jd  Star  mother  who 
iielped  maJte  this  memorial  a  reality  looks 
on  It  as  a  tribute  to  a  son  she  lost  in  the  war. 

To  her,  the  bronze  young  soldier  is  iter 
oldest  son,  Virgil  Dewey  Fugler,  Jr.  He  and 
his  whole  bomber  crew  Uxt  their  lives  over 
New  Guinea.  A  fine,  tuindsome  hoy,  he  held 
every  promise  fr;r  a  brilliant  life.  When 
word  of  bis  death  came  the  light  went  out 
of  tier  life.  She  became  embittered  sind  de- 
spondent. Bis  lioncra— ttv<  Presidential  d- 
uuion,  Air  Medal,  Sliver  Star,  five  bronxe 
stars — were  cold  comfort. 

Then  tier  motiier.  72,  wtio  "loolu  illu  an 
oid-faahiuned  bouquet  but  is  staved  with 
iron,"  iielped  pull  Lois  'out  of  her  slough 
of  despair.  She  showed  her  she  still  bad 
much  to  Uve  for — another  fine  son,  a  t>eau- 
tifui  datighter,  ttie  whole  world  around  her. 

Lois  began  reading  tiie  old  family  Bible. 
eUie  read  and  read.  When  she  finished,  she 
began  ail  over  again.  Gradually  strength 
and  consolation  fiowed  liack  into  iier  life. 
She  found,  she  said,  tliat  God  Is  indeed  "our 
refuge  and  strengtli.  a  voy  present  help  in 
trouble." 

At  work  she  doesn't  carry  her  sorrow  on 
her  sleeve.  But  there  is  always  a  vase  of 
flowers  before  ha  son's  picture. 

She  taltes  unto  herself  the  troubiea  of  an 
who  come  to  her.  And.  llite  the  littla  boy 
who  was  asked  what  the  burden  he  carried 
vras,  she  says:  "That  s  no  burden;  it's  my 
brotlier." 
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AaencaD  CABcer  Society  Award  to  Georfe 
E.  Strinffeilow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or   NEW  JERSST 

LN  THE  HCUSE  CF  REPREsErTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  O^orge 
E.  St  ring  fellow  has  long  born  regarded 
as  one  cf  the  mo^t  u.srful  and  phil- 
anthropic c.tii?ns  of  New  Jersey.  Hi.s 
accomplishments  in  iho  field  of  civics 
and  also  of  humanitarianism  are  legion. 
Mr.  Strlrgfellow  is  a  former  member  and 
former  vice  chairman  of  the  American 
Cancer  S?c:etys  National  Executive 
Committee.  He  was  the  ffrst  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  this  society, 
which  he  took  the  lead  in  organiz.nj:. 

He  IS  the  recipient  of  the  1950  medal 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc.. 
which  was  recently  presented  to  him  by 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovan.  Other  .'speak- 
ers at  the  presentation  ceremonies  were: 
Hon.  J.  Wesley  Goldthorp.  president. 
Amenc:in  Cancer  Society.  New  Jersey 
Division.  Inc  ;  Hon.  Elmer  H.  Bobst.  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
American  Cancer  Society;  and  Mr. 
George  E.  Sckolsky.  the  noted  columnist 
and  auLhor. 

Under  leave  to  extend  m.y  remark-s.  I 
append  herewith  the  addres^ies  delivered 
by  the  genilemen  mentioned  and  the 
acceptance  address  of  Mr.  Stnngfellow 
at  the  ceremonies: 

Hon.  J.  Wisi.IT  GoLDTHOtp  (president, 
American  Cancer  Society,  Ne\y  Jersey  Divl- 
•lon.  Inci .  I  present  Gen.  William  J.  Efcno- 
van.  dlstliigulched  member  or  the  >fcw  York 
bar  and  founder  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
law  firms.  He  haa  rendered  most  distin- 
guished military  and  dlplrmatlc  service  to 
cur  Nation  In  IxJth  World  Wars  and  In  many 
fields  of  diplomacy. 

As  chairman  of  our  1950  Cancer  Cnisade, 
he  la  In  command  of  a  civilian  army  of  vol- 
tinteers  fighting  cancer,  and  never  has  his 
genius  and  resourcefulness  found  a  task  of 
greater  challeng^v 

I  present  to  ^ou  soldier,  lawyer,  statesman, 
acd  humanitarian.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan. 

Gen,  WnjJAM  J.  Donovas.  We  have  Joined 
In  this  fVght.  some  of  us,  because  of  our  own 
expiTience  w.th  cancer  or  the  exptrlence 
ol  re'.atUes  or  friends,  cr  we  are  prompted 
to  Join  bcc?.use  of  a  realization  that  we  must 
destroy   this   No.   3  kUler   of   mankind. 

Certainly  we  cannot  say  it  la  the  other 
fellows  Job.  and  I  know  from  looking  at  'he 
records  that  the  New  Jersey  Division  has 
never  passed  the  bt:ck.  It  has  always  done 
Its  Job  and  more.  Your  tlgtirea  are  eloquent 
testimony  of  that. 

In  the  p:;«t  5  years  you  have  ratsrd  $3.3C0.- 
000  with  which  to  fight  cancer.  1400  OCO  mort 
than  you  were  asked  to  raise  during  that 
perlcd. 

We  are  Joined  toother  here  to  make  the 
fight  for  ourselves  and  fur  all  who  are  in 
ciai:ger  &nd  we  here  are  the  selected  leaders. 
The  determining  factors  In  this  fight  will 
be  our  example  and  our  effort,  cur  Judg- 
ment and  cur  skill,  our  humaneness  and 
our  patience,  tied  in  with  a  sense  cf  respon- 
sibility. cv^.nr.\drsh:p.  skills,  and  tenacity  and 
an  eJort  of  suctlar  groups  throughout  t:i« 
NaUon. 


V/e  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  kind  of 
enemy  we  deal  with.  Cancer  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dis^'ases  In  the  animal  and  plant  king- 
dom. It  Is  found  In  primitive  people  as  well 
a^  In  modern  people,  In  animals,  tame  and 
wild.  In  mice.  caU.  sheep,  goats,  fish,  and 
birds. 

It  appears  in  humans  most  often  after  the 
ag?  of  40.  but  no  age  Is  Immune  and.  In  fact. 
3.000  children  a  year,  between  the  a«es  of 
2  and  14  years,  are  killed  In  this  country  by 
cancer. 

Cancer  Is  cured  every  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  about  SO-D.OOO  people  died  In  the  United 
States  of  cancer  last  year.  The  number  will 
probably  Increare  this  year  and  for  the  next 
several  years  unless  means  are  found  to  decl 
successfully  with  a  certain  type  of  cancer 
In  advanced  stages,  or  to  develop  tetter  de- 
tection to  uncover  the  disease  In  Its  early 
stages. 

We  have  built  and  put  Into  operation  the 
American  Cancsr  Society,  the  only  voluntary 
he.-Uth  agency  In  the  United  States  seeking 
to  control  cancer  through  a  comprehensive 
program  of  education  of  laymen  and  physi- 
cians, of  long-term  research,  and  of  service 
to  cancer  patients.  We  have  Inspired  and 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  large  re- 
search program  for  the  conquest  of  cancer, 
a  pro-am  financed  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  private  philanthropic  organizations  as 
well  as  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

We  have  created  public  awaroneia  cf  can- 
cer and  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this 
approach.  As  a  result,  more  cancer  patients 
a.e  seeing  their  doctors  In  early  curable 
stages.  The  evidence  shows  we  are  saving 
11  ?s  now — today. 

More  specifically,  we  have  contributed 
more  than  $13,000,000  to  the  society's  na- 
tional research  program  and  increased  an- 
nual public  support  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  from  W5.CC0  In  1944  to  tl3,CC0.O0O 
In  19;9. 

The  aim  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  is 
to  bring  to  every  person  In  the  country  suffl- 
clent  knowledge  about  cancer  so  that  he  vr:ll 
not  loze  his  life  needlessly  aa  approximately 
half  of  present  cancer  patients  do. 

While  much  has  been  dona  and  Is  being 
done  In  this  recpcct,  the  ult.mate  cure  l3  still 
hidden  In  the  test  tubes  and  In  the  moure 
cages  of  the  laboratories  of  research  scien- 
tists. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Society's  pro- 
gram is  the  Intclilgent.  Informed  volunteer. 
This  organization  believes  in  its  volunteers  as 
the  expression  of  tlie  democratic  tradition 
thct  each  Individual  has  a  responsibility  for 
his  ncl(?hbor  and  for  his  community. 

Now  I  come  back  to  that  theme  with  which 
I  started  and  that  Is  that  In  this  fight  we 
have  to  all  work  not  only  for  ourselves  tut  for 
all  these  who  are  in  danger,  and  It  is  that 
fpirlt  that  must  animate  the  whole  society. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  now  con- 
cerning a  man  of  your  organization  who  has 
epitomized  in  a  marked  degree  that  spirit 
and  that  is  Mr.  George  E.  Slrlngfellow.  He 
was  the  first  {M-esldent  and  leader  in  organiz- 
ing the  Mew  Jersey  Division.  He  served  until 
October  of  List  year  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
tired after  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
president  of  the  division  should  not  serve 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Slrlngfellow  Is  a  former  memtier  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  national  exccutlvs 
committee  and  former  vice-chairman  of  that 
committee. 

The  gTe.tt  progress  made  In  cancer  control 
program  of  New  Jersey  has  been  due  in  a 
Ian;*?  measure  to  his  remarkable  leadership 
ability,  and  to  the  agreement  as  to  respon- 
sibilities between  the  laymen  and  the  medU 
cal  profession. 

He  had  for  years  been  a  leader  in  many 
catloual  and  State-wide  civic  ectlvit.Co  a;id 


the  contribution  that  he  has  made  to  th« 
cancer  program,  not  only  In  his  own  State, 
but  In  the  Nation,  has  brought  him  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  In  cur 
movement. 

Mr  Stnngfellow  la  vice  president  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  Industries  and  the  head  of  the 
company's  largest  manufacturing  division. 
He  was  a  daily  business  asscc  ate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Alva  tdlscn  during  seme  cf  the 
wizard's  most  productive  years.  Mr.  Strlng- 
rellow  has  been  cited  on  many  occasions  for 
his  constructive  c.vlc  activities  and  Is  well 
known  as  a  public  speaker  en  topics  of  de- 
mocracy, cltL^enchlp.  and  trotherhood 

His  selection  to  receive  the  1930  .\mertcan 
Cancer  Society's  award  was  unanlmou;. 

It  Is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  otrlngfellow.  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  award. 

Mr.  GzoacE  E.  SrarNcnxLow.  M-  Preildent. 
Gen.  Donovan.  George  Sckolsky.  Eimer  Bobst. 
ether  distinguished  guests  and  friends,  the 
progress  made  here  in  New  Jersey  in  reduc- 
ing suffering  and  death  from  C2r.c?r  has  be^n 
the  result  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
press,  the  radio,  the  laymen,  and  the  medical 
men.  who  are  intensely  loyal  to  a  jjreat  cause. 
I.  therefore,  accept  this  award  In  the  name  cf 
the  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  shall  continue  to  devote 
my  best  efforts  in  this  great  cause  until  "the 
rcil  Is  called  up  yonder." 

Hon.  J.  Wtsirr  GoLOTHoap.  Thank  you. 
General  Donovan,  for  this  very  splendid  dis- 
course and  for  those  fine  words  of  encours^ge- 
ment  which  you  have  brought  to  us. 

I  know  I  spe::k  for  everyone  present  that 
right  In  the  very  depths  of  our  hearts  we 
rejoice  in  George  Stnngfellow  s  recelvins;  this 
award.    Nothing  was  ever  more  merited. 

I  should  like  new  to  introduce  another  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
United  States  who  has  tolled  long  and  hard 
In  the  cause  of  cancer  and  who  has  given  of 
hlnuelf  and  of  his  subsunce  to  reduce  suf- 
fering and  death  from  cancer.  He  Is  the 
vice  chairman  cf  the  beard  of  directors  of 
the  American  Cancer  Sjciety.  Hon.  Elmer  H. 
Botst. 

Hon.  Elmcx  H.  Bobst.  Fellow  workers  In 
this  great  cause,  I  have  been  locking  at  a 
beautiful  bouQU:t.  Spring  will  soon  be  with 
us.  These  Sowers  that  you  see  will  be  grow- 
ing In  yoiir  gardens.  Trees  will  be  bursting 
their  buds  and  leaves.  Birds  wUl  be  slngln.;. 
and  we  hope  that  ycu  and  I  will  enjoy  all  the 
beauty  cf  spring. 

I  was  thinking  as  I  was  looking  at  that 
bjuquc: :  "There  is  a  dear  fnend  of  mine 
who.  just  8  weeks  ago.  was  strong,  hale,  and 
hearty.  He  will  not  te  here  to  see  the  first 
signs  of  summer.  He  doesn't  know  It.  I 
know  It.  and  I  grieve.  He  has  cancer  in  toth 
cf  his  lungs.  He's  going  to  die  In  a  few 
weeks.  A  man  of  achlevem.ent.  a  man  of 
Integrity,  a  man  who  has  done  much  for 
clvillzatton." 

That  Is  why  1  have  given  c»f  my  time  and 
effort  to  this  great  cauje.  Just  because  of 
the  fact  friends  cf  mine  are  dying  of  cancer. 
t>ecaiue  of  the  fact  that  my  mother  and  my 
father  died  cf  cancer.  I  want  to  fight  it  as 
Ion?  .IS  I  live,  and  I  know  ycu  do.  too. 

Tls  said  that  great  trees  grow  from  little 
acorns.  It  seems  cnly  a  few  weelrs  ego  that  a 
group  of  25  people  met  with  me  and  we  or- 
ganized the  fight  on  cancer  In  New  Jersey. 

While  I  have  given  time  and  substanes. 
however.  I  think  my  greatest  contribution  to 
this  cause  has  been  in  getting  men  and 
women  to  Join  In  our  battle  against  this  ter- 
rible curse,  and  cf  those  contributions  I  don't 
know  cf  any  greater  one  than  Georje  B. 
Str*n»fellow.  whom  we  tonight  honor. 

When  I  invited  Mr.  Stnngfellow  to  work 
with  us  I  felt  in  my  tones.  "Here  is  the  man 
for  New  Jersey  This  Is  the  man  w»\o  can 
take  over  and  make  a  success  of  tc."  Kud  be 
did  It. 
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Tc«  are  here  totxlfht  bccaoac  of  him.  be- 
cause of  the  efTcrts  that  he  has  made  durmx 
tb^se  five  years. 

What  has  been  the  rerult?  Just  think  of 
the  niany  hrc*  that  have  teen  saved.  Just 
think  of  bow  tMi  bettle  is  gcirg  en.  In 
194.3  and  19*4.  those  2  years  toeether.  the 
Amenca.:!  Cancer  Society  collected  «1 300,- 
000.  That  was  aii  la  2  years.  In  S  y^irs-l- 
$54X00.000  hAA  been  collected  with  which  to 
•tht  cancer.  Pri.tr  to  1S43  we  were  figitirif 
eanoer  literally  with  t>ows  and  arrcws.  New. 
as  Gcocral  DoDormn  tcld  you.  we  are  glvtnj 
It  the  trarka.  pottto^  acAaiee  with  tta  seorch- 
n^it  to  looking  for  truth,  pitting  i-  against 
this  devtL 

Hen.  J.  WzsLZT  GourTHOBP.  Tte  next 
^Kaker  needs  no  tn'rori  jctian  to  liu  or  any 
other  audience  m  America.  He  is  Gecrge  B. 
ttiknHkj.  a  noted  columnist,  carr.sd  ty  3C0 
mrwtftpen  in  North  .Ancertca  ard  read  izilj 
if  ■It'iiw  of  our  pecple  He  Ij  a  noted 
ratf9CaaUBentator.  lecttirer  pc^-t-j_=-  and 
F«i^  speaker.  He  U  an  iu  ..or  cf  note, 
having  written  a  number  of  weU-fcncwn 
bocks.  Including  The  Amencan  Wsy  cf  LiTe. 
It  Is  my  prtTliege  to  present  Gecrze  So- 
koisky. 

Mr.  Grcaci  E.  SoKot-KT  Mr  President, 
General  Donovan,  and  Mr  S-ringfellcw.  I 
•■in*  here  tonight  nc*.  to  speak  on  cancer 
nor  about  the  American  Cancer  Society,  but 
to  see  George  StrtngfeUcw  get  something. 
In  all  the  years  I  have  known  him  I  have 
ztever  seen  him  g»t  anything,  not  even  a 
•qiiare  meal  a:  a  dinner  that  he  managed. 

It  is  qolte  a  chasige  to  see  Gecr^  silting 
down  quietly  and  taking  seme  tiling  It  feels 
very  good,  as  George  Stnngrellcw  deserves  a 
great  deal,  mtich  more  tian  he  ^'j.  and 
he  geu  less  than  he  deserves  because  G<cr?e 
Strlngfeilow  does  net  knew  hew  to  speak 
pleasantly  %hez:  he  ahe'.^d  n* 
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Dwiadlmf  Cotton  SbipmeBts  to  Span 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  sotTH  casctr^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.ilFRESE>TATnrES 

T.'ittrstiay,  Juie  29,  19iO 

Mr  RICHARDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mil  to  the  House  a  copy  of  a  report  ar>d 
reoolution  of  the  Ain<:ncan  Cot:on  Ship- 
pers Association  adopted  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Nevf  Orleans.  La  .  May  20.  1950. 
on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish 
outlet  for  United  States  cotton.  This 
resolution  forcibly  calls  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  the  deplorable  state  of 
our  national  relations  with  Spain.  Our 
present  policy  in  regard  to  SF«in  is  doing 
injury  to  both  Spain  and  our  own 
cosniry. 

Whereas  the  trartttkansl  Spanish  ctJtIet  for 
UWted  States  cotton  has  become  virtually 
lort  to  other  cottons,  by  reascn  of  nonco- 
opcratlve  pcllticc-econotnic  relations  be- 
t^f<«n  the  United  States  and  Spain.  In  con- 
trast with  more  cooperative  relations  be- 
tween ether  nations  and  Spain:   Be  it 

Hesolr^d.  That  the  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Assoctatloo  urge  that  the  competent. 
financial  agencies  of  Government,  notably 
the  Bkport-Import  Bank,  .idopt  a  cocperative 
ptdicy  toward  the  financing  cf  ccttcn  sup- 
plies for  the  Spanish  textue  Industry;  and 
l>e  It  r.a-tiier 

Rfsc'ved.  That  It  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  snch  legtsL-.tSon  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose.  iX  leglslaticn  be 
required. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  n  t  r!»oa 
a  THE  EOCSI  OP  RZFEZSE«TATIVE3 

Thur»d.a9.  June  29.  195Q 

Mr.  VELDE  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
United  S-3.tes  is  not  formally  engaged 
in  a  shooting  war  with  Norji  Korea,  an 
actual  state  of  war  does  exir..  and  by 
sending  material  and  m?a  to  South 
Korea  we  have.  In  a  sense,  committed 
ourselves  to  war. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  this 
body  to  openly  declare  that  there  was 
no  other  ccurse  for  -us  to  fclIo"sr  but  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  South  Korea  and  sup- 
ply her  wii^  all  the  material  and  man- 
power she  needs  to  drive  the  evading 
forces  of  North  Blcrea  bacfc  to  ihe  thirty - 
eighth  paraOeL 

I  believe  an  overwhelmins-  majcnty  of 
Conirress  and  the  Amer.can  public  hare 
Toiced  their  approval  cf  yesterday's 
statement  by  President  Truman  and  will 
stand  in  united  support  cf  all-out  aid  to 
South  Korea.  In  tones  of  critical  crises 
the  Amer.can  people  hare  always  been 
known  to  resolve  their  differences  quick- 
ly, fall  in  behind  their  leader  and  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  cause  of  freedcm, 
liberty,  and  the  good  of  all  mandiind. 

It  is  indeed  good  that  we  stand  united 
for  th-s  cause.  However.  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  this  body  of  several  stark 
realities. 

In  spite  of  aU  the  warnings  from 
various  sources,  it  took  an  actual  state 
of  war  to  make  the  President  and  the 
State  Dep'.rtment  real-ze  that  the 
menace  of  the  Communist  coiLspu-acy  in 
the  Par  East  presents  a  definite  threat 
to  our  way  of  Lie. 

Intelligence  reports  tell  us  th^t  Uiis 
situation  in  Korea  did  not  spring  up 
overnight — that  it  had  been  fermenting 
for  scm?  time,  long  encugh  for  us  to 
have  been  better  prepared  than  we  were 
to  meet  it  had  the  wamir^  signs  been 
heeded  by  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  ease  with 
which  the  military  can  be  blamed  for 
blunders  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  done 
before.  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short  had  to  "take  the  rap"  for  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster.  Had  they  been  better 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
White  House  and  State  Department,  the 
story  might  have  been  told  differently. 

The  United  States  has  alwajrs  frowned 
on  vesting  too  much  power  in  the  hand 
of  the  military  but  in  these  times  when 
we  are  expected  to  protect  the  outposts 
of  freedom  over  the  face  of  the  entire 
globe,  our  State  Department  ma>t  co- 
ordinate and  ii:iplement  its  actions,  to 
a  certain  degree,  with  our  militai^  pro- 
tectors or  we  cannot  expect  anything 
mere  than  what  we  have  experienced  on 
several  bitter  occasions. 

With  attention  now  focused  on  Korea 
we  are  likely  to  forget  the  growing  men- 
ace of  communi^rc  right  here  at  home. 
There  still  are.  today,  operating  In  this 
country,    more    dangerous    Communist 


agents  than  those  needed  to  instigate 
and  ran  the  mvasioti  of  Sooth  Korea. 
We  have  sent  btUkms  erf  dcrilars  to  Ett- 

rcpe  to  cuntam  cotmnunism,  and,  ontXI 
restcrday.  we  had  oar  backs  turned  on 
Asia.  With  substantial  ertdence  to  pros- 
ecute and  convict  any  ntmiber  of  Com- 
mune agents  in  this  country,  our  Jus- 
Uce  Department  keeps  playing  a  staffing 
gzme. 

Gentlemen,  It  ts  unfort^oaate  that  an 
actual  state  of  war  was  necessary  to 
arouse  some  people  out  of  their  lethar- 
fic  state.  While  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
anything  we  can  do  to  contain  commu- 
nism within  an  area  as  far  from  our 
shores  as  possible,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  also  have  a 
serlctis  problem  at  home.  This  calls  for 
a  consistent  foreign  policy  by  our  State 
I>?pt;-!r;-nt  and  vigorous  prosecution  by 
the  Justice  Department  of  pending  cases 
against  known  Communist  conspirators, 
sympattirers.  and  fellow  traveiers  in  our 
midst. 

Now.  in  order  that  we  may  aU  be  bet- 
ter Informed  as  to  the  background  and 
implications  of  the  greatest  criminal 
conspiracy  of  all  time.  I  shmUd  like  to 
ex*.end  my  remarks  in  more  pointed 
detail 

Sometimes  during  the  past  10  years. 
those  of  tls  who  have  been  so  close  to 

the  problem  have  had  cause  to  wonder 
whether  the  American  people  are  even 

interested  in  what  is  happening  to  this 
country. 

Unquestionably   much   of   this   public 

apathy  and  "do- nothingness"  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  bhnd  and  selfish  leadership 
that  we  have  tad  during  this  critical 
period  of  history.  During  this  period 
when  some  other  of  our  war  allies  have 
at  least  made  some  token  resistance  to 
Ccanmunist  espionage  agents  in  their 
midst,  we  in.  tins  country  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  cries  of  "red  hemngs." 

false  alarmists."  or  "publicity  seekers" 
when  any  loyal  American  citizen  at- 
tempts to  direct  the  attention  of  fellow 
citiizens  to  the  conspiracy  in  our  midst. 

Many  diiring  the  past  weeks  have  had 
cause  tc  view  with  alarm  the  arrest  ot 
leading  atomic  scientists  for  fumishing 
secret  information  to  Rmsla.  Leading 
poiiticians  have  come  forward  with 
breast- beating  statements  that  our  coun- 
try is  "in  danger"  and  that  our  security 
must  be  tightened.  The  irony  of  the 
matter  is  that  some  of  the  most  verboee 
of  these  statements  came  from  politicians 
who  have  known  since  1946  that  there 
was  a  vast  espionage  network  operating 
in  this  country  to  steal  the  secrets  of  the 
atcan  bomb  and  they  have  sealed  their 
lips  and  maintained  a  "discreet'  silence. 
What  was  the  reascm  for  their  discreet 
Silence?  Was  it  because  this  foreign 
power  did  not  continue  to  be  a  threat? 
In  the  four  short  years  that  have  ensued 
we  have  seen  the  forces  oi  a  despotic 
government  imprison  almost  one-half  of 
the  population  o:  the  world  wlthotit  firing 
a  shot  in  the  status  of  a  "hot  war." 

We  have  seen  these  forces  occupy  coun- 
tries without  resistance  because  the  viril- 
ity of  their  government  had  been  de- 
.stroyed  by  fifth  columnists  and  traitors 
within  those  countries.     Those  in  the 
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know  in  our  Federal  Govrrnmcnt  cer- 
tainly are  aware,  and  the  Amerlran  peo- 
ple have  been  told  lime  and  time  again. 
that  there  has  been  a  threat  Influx  of 
foreign  espionage  agents  into  the  United 
States  since  the  cessation  of  hoMilliie^. 
I  can  tell  you  now  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  was  a  great  In- 
flux of  espionage  agents  into  this  coun- 
try before,  and  during,  thi-  la-st  war. 
Many  of  us  had  the  dubiou.s  pleasure  of 
playing  tag  with  these  espionage  agents 
during  that  period.  I  say  "dubious."  be- 
cause the  pleasure  has  curdled.  Every 
countere.'^plonage  agent  that  I  knew  dur- 
ing those  war  years  worked  like  a  man 
pos.ses.sed  of  the  devil  in  gathering  evi- 
dence against  not  only  the  foreign  sub- 
versive but  against  that  most  contempti- 
ble person  in  the  human  race,  the  do- 
mestic traitor. 

The  average  person  ha-^  no  conception 
today  of  the  gratitude  tl  at  tl.ey  owe  the 
Hoiise  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tc^.  Working  with  a  staff  5c  small  that 
they  cannot  even  process  much  of  the 
vital  Information  that  is  furnished  them, 
they  have  ripped  out  and  exposed  some 
of  the  smug,  suave,  lying  traitors  that 
have  betrayed  their  heritage.  In  1946. 
this  cornmitiee  began  hearings  to  expose 
some  of  these  traitors.  In  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  these  hearings  were  post- 
poned as  the  committee  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  Federal  grand  jury  was 
being  convened  in  New  York  City  to  hear 
evidence  against  the  principals  involved 
In  espionage  against  this  country.  The 
grand  Jury  was  convened  and  heard  evi- 
dence spasmodically  for  18  months  and 
not  one  indictment  was  returned  for  es- 
pionage activity.  In  the  meantime,  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  crimes  had 
run  and  the  administration,  as  a  cover- 
up.  came  cut  with  its  "Ti'd  herring" 
charges. 

The  1935  Communist  chart  shows  that 
the  Reds  are  organized  in  this  country 
for  such  purposes  as  penetrating  youth 
organizations,  peace  and  unemployment 
agitation,  and  trade-union  infiltrations. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  Communist  Party 
members  in  the  United  Starrs  are  in  the 
trade-union  movement.  They  are  or- 
ganized for  infiltrations  of  defense,  food, 
transportation,  and  propaganda  fields 
where  Communists  could  aid  the  foreign 
and  military  policies  of  the  Kremlin. 
Their  own  chart  reveals  that  they  organ- 
ize front  groups  for  women,  writers, 
farmers,  veterans,  artists,  le't-wing  the- 
aters, and  for  publications  and  propa- 
ganda. They  have  always  u-sed  as  a  basis 
groups  for  racial  agitation,  for  support  A 
the  Soviet  Union  and  defence  of  Ameri- 
can Reds  who  become  involved  in  legal 
cases,  as  well  as  machinery  for  always 
attacking  and  smearing  any  Wx'll-in- 
formed  and  active  foes  of  communism. 

In  order  that  you  may  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  espionat^e  operation5  against  the 
United  States.  I  can  tell  you  that  by  the 
end  of  1S4I  there  were  13.800  espionage 
lnvestii;ations  being  conducied  by  an  in- 
telligence service  of  this  Oo\crnment. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  that 
many  espionage  agents  ac.ive  at  that 
time  but  it  does  mean  tha;  that  many 
people    were    suspected    us    espionage 


agents,  for  an  invest]  'atlon  was  not 
started  unleM  there  was  a  complaint  or 
the  subject's  name  had  beei:  involved  in 
another  espionage  case.  Similarly,  these 
figures  do  not  mean  that  there  were  not 
more  than  13  800  principals  and  contacts 
In  espionage  ca-ses  In  this  country,  for 
later  developments  have  uncovered  many 
hundreds  of  principals  who  were  in- 
volved in  espionage  during  that  period 
who  were  not  known  at  the  time  the  fig- 
ures were  compiled. 

It  is  at  least  common  knowledge  to 
anyone  who  cares  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment operated  several  hundred 
espionage  agents  in  this  country  during 
and  since  the  last  war.  We  should  con- 
sider, therefore,  all  possible  procedures 
of  this  group  in  their  subversive  activi- 
ties. It  is  a  fact  that  the  Conmiunist 
movement  is  an  international  conspiracy 
designed  to  rule  the  world.  They  will 
attempt  with  every  resource  at  their 
command  to  capture  this  country 
through  infiltration  and  control  of  Gov- 
ernment policies.  If  this  method  fails, 
and  th3  free  choice  is  still  in  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  only  a  miracle  will 
prevent  a  war  with  Rus-sia.  It  is  a 
choice  between  freedom  and  slavery;  be- 
tween a  despotic  government  and  a  re- 
publican government. 

Most  of  the  American  people.  I  feel 
certain,  share  my  opinion  that  our  State 
Department's  foreign  policy  and  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  traitors  are  respon- 
sible for  our  precarious  position  in  our 
international  affairs  today. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
traitorous  conduct  of  such  former  Gov- 
ernment employees  as  Alger  Hiss.  Julian 
Wadlei?:h.  and  Judith  Coplon. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  con- 
crete examples  of  instances  in  which  the 
State  Department  has  been  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  Russian  espionage 
agents  in  this  country. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  espionage  directed 
against  the  United  States  durmg  the  last 
war  was  directed  through  diplomatic 
personnel  and  trade  and  economic  mis- 
sions. Some  of  the  Soviet  agents,  how- 
ever, entered  the  country  via  fraudulent 
passports. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  Russian 
agents  entering  this  country  under  the 
latter  clarification  was  Arthur  Alexan- 
drovK-h  Adams.  Adams  was  the  head  of 
one  espionage  group  that  was  attempt- 
ing to  steal  the  secrets  of  the  atom 
bomb  long  before  the  bomb  was  ever  per- 
fected. My  recollection  of  the  Arthur 
Adams"  espionage  activities  and  others 
that  I  shall  name  are  as  follows: 

Arthur  Adams  was  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1921  when  he  went  back  to  Rus- 
sia with  the  Ludwig  Martens  party.  He 
returiK^d  to  the  United  States  in  the 
twenties  and  ihii'ties  ar  a  representative 
of  Amtorg.  the  Soviet  purchasing  agency 
located  ai  New  York  City.  As  a  cover  for 
his  espionage  activities  he  entered  the 
United  States  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  in  1938. 
on  a  fraudulent  Canadian  birth  cer- 
tificate obtained  throuj^h  M.  S.  Milestone, 
of  Toronto.  Canada,  who  was  later 
identified  in  Canadian  spy  trials  as  a 
Canadian  Red. 

In  1938.  Adams  established  technical 
laboratoiies  w;th  James  B.oches  Aroncfl. 


a  New  York  aUorney  of  Ru«sian  birth. 
Later  Adams  furnished  a  California 
Communist  with  about  $2,000  in  cash, 
with  ln.%truci:oas  that  a  weekly  check 
should  be  sent  to  Adams  u  a  cover  for 
employment.  Later  still.  Aduns  used  the 
ofBees  of  the  Beetroolcs  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  president  was  S;un  Novick. 
and  a  siibikliary  of  this  company,  the 
KeyncAe  Recording  Co  ,  whose  president 
was  Eric  Bemay.  In  1943  .\dams  was 
seen  making  contact  with  or.e  Clarence 
Hiskey.  a  scientist  employed  en  the  Man- 
hattan project  at  the  Univeraty  of  Chi- 
cago. Soon  thereafter  classified  infor- 
mation was  found  in  the  pt-sse&sion  of 
Arthur  Adams. 

In  order  to  get  Hiskey  away  from  his 
highly  secret  work,  the  Army  called 
Hiskey  to  service  on  a  Reserve  commis- 
sion which  he  held  in  the  .\rmy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  public  te.;timony  of 
another  Manhattan-projec;  scientist. 
John  H.  Chapin.  Hiskey  contacted 
Chapm  when  Hiskey  was  cjilled  to  the 
seni'ice  and  requested  Chapin  to  meet 
Arthur  Adams,  a  Russian  agent,  and 
furnish  Adams  whatever  information  he 
desired  m  the  future.  Chap.n  agreed  to 
carry  out  Clarence  Hiskey's  request  and 
subsequently  had  meetings  uith  Arthur 
Adams.  Chapin  has  testiflec  that  he  got 
cold  feet  and  did  not  fiirnish  Adams  any 
atom-bomb  data. 

Eric  Bemay.  previously  .-eferred  to. 
attempted  to  help  Adams  escape  his  sur- 
veillance in  New  York  City  in  January 
or  February  1945.  By  subterfuge.  Adams 
temporarily  escaped  surve  liance.  was 
met  by  Bernay  within  a  ma.ter  of  min- 
utes and  left  New  York  Ciy.  but  twth 
were  identified  in  the  raiLoad  station 
at  Chicago  when  they  alighted  from  their 
tram.  Adams  continued  to  Portland. 
Greg .  where  he  attempted  to  board  a 
Russian  ship,  but  was  surrounded  by 
FBI  agents  t^efore  he  reached  the  ganc* 
plank. 

Steve  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  was  Adams'  contact  on  the  west 
coast.  In  his  operations  ir  the  United 
States  he  has  used  many  aliases.  Nel- 
son was  born  m  Yugoslavia  in  1903  and 
arrived  in  the  United  Sues  June  14. 
1920.  an  illegal  entry  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  Fleischinger.  later  legalized  by 
order  of  the  Immigration  Service.  No- 
vember 21,  1922  He  became  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  naturalizatie  n  in  Detroit 
on  November  26.  1S28.  NeLon  attended 
the  Lenin  School  in  Moscow  in  the  1930^ 
and  in  August  1931.  asked  for  a  United 
States  passport .  clauning  .Rankin,  Pa., 
as  his  place  of  birth. 

Two  of  Nelson's  contac  s  from  the 
atom-bomb  laboratories  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  California  were  Profs.  Joseph  W. 
Weinberg  and  David  Bohm.  Nelson  was 
observed  contactmg  Weinb«rg.  at  which 
time  parcels  were  deheven'd  to  Nelson 
and  in  turn  dehvered  to  a  n  presenUtiTt 
of  the  Russian  consulate  ti  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

And  so  the  paths  of  Adims.  Nelson, 
and  other  Russian  agents  crisscross  in 
the  United  States,  free  to  c  )n:aci  whom 
they  will,  and  free  from  prisccution. 

Withm  the  past  2  year,  the  House 
Un- American  Activities  Coaimitiee  has 
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Qoestioaed  Dr  Jcne^  W.  Wdzkberf 
abcrjt  hi?  contact  wrth  Neison.  Weinberf 
&!Tix^  Ua:  he  rren  kneir  S*.-rre  Nflson. 
The  ccurmlVjBt  suted  it.\\  Weziicrg 
Bed.  that  ibry  had  w>irie.a^e»  to  pnxre 
he  lied,  and  by  a  unariiax^as  role  t^imed 
the  ca&e  ovrr  u>  ibe  Depanxaent  d  J^a- 
t;ce  ^i\h  the  reeonunendataoB  that 
W»:nber?  be  prosemted  for  perjury. 
T^.•  DeparjT'T::  c*  Jjn-ce  h&s  taken  no 
a::.cn  w.^aveT^r  Jim«  L  MorrJI  pre*- 
uttz.1  of  tLe  Uiiirers;;!  ci  ILnijescu. 
where  We-z.;:>erg  now  teacfaes.  has  been 
q^ioied  as  &ayii^  that  no  acvicn  wooid 
be  taken  3.z3-^^^.  Wemberr  by  the  Uni- 
versry  of  M:rir>*v:ta  !:r>}ess  he  is  rodict- 
ed  by  r^^:i.-  if-i;  pr^redur?  At  the 
t:r:r  t.\i:  Vi^tJzytr:  w^  r_e-ruc=*d  ty 
the  .'i.^^e  CoTT.rr.  .:<-  --le  Atoci-c  Ezttz- 
t-y  C -nn:^-.^.-. : r  icn- •.>:■;:  '^^\  Weinberg 
*^-  a  s-per»_>c.r  on  lt.  aIX:  Ccoaiiiiee 
jxlSs.-z  oo  the  elic'.o:^:-  ajyj  icrvaity  of 
f.  j"^---?  g:Ten  ffZrmh:-ps  to  rtody 
f.rrn-c  merry 

Dar-.d  Bchm  is  acw  a  chesi-siry  pro- 
fessor at  PrinoetoQ  UrLverity  and  2 
years  a«;o  xras  named  oc  -.he  Ccounittee 
on  Loyalty  ProWems  by  the  Feoerauoo 
of  Amencan  SaezHisis  Da^-jd  Bohm's 
supenor  at  pTzricexcn  UniTerEry  is  Dr. 
Henry  Smnh.  chairrr.nr:  cf  *J:e  phrsics 
deps..-:^:-:::  e.t^  ajihrr  cf  t:-.e  Smy-h 
re5>::r'.  cr.  atomic  ez^rry  isin-ed  shortly 
after  the  La^;  war.  Da  rid  LLienU^al  has 
been  Q>.:tcd  &5  saying  ihii  the  S:myth 
report  iias  the  birres:  breach  of  sfcj- 
r.:T  5  r.re  the  beeirjiing  of  the  a'uxn- 
tc— .1  ^n.ec: 

Ciarence  Hiskey.  the  UnrrerEity  ot 
C^:;.i  ^  ?c;*-:-_i:.  who  w-as  cooinis- 
£-  :.r.i  .r..o  \s.e  Armv  to  get  han  away 
Ircen  the  Hus^mh:  ateni,  was  Jater  hosysr- 
ahi;  d-scharced  from  the  Army  v-.th  the 
rank  of  cap'jun.  He  is  now  a  professor 
to  the  Po:rtechn:c  Institute  erf  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.  Kisiey  has  beer:  q-aestioned 
by  the  Ho^ise  Un-Amer-ci^  Acz:r:\.i^ 
C:rr=i.::c-e  i-d  r^f^i^s  to  aiisTrer  rCl 
p-rl-r.e-:  Q..es_cni  oz.  lix  ground  of 
6-.  J  - .:: :  rjnination. 

Ar.cLier  FtjssLan  espioi:;a«e  acert  oper- 
•tm*  IE  Lhi5  country  <i\ir.r^  the  last  war 
was  Andrei  V.  Schercheni^.  This  Rus- 
s:.^.-.  -rr-r:  er.t^red  Lhe  United  S'-ites  m 
liT-ij.  rfp.-?^er.-.^.i  tr.e  ar-iUcr  depart- 
ment^ &cr.e;  Purchasing  Comicissic^z. 
For  a  time  he  was  assi.cr«d  as  a  liaiion 
nam  with  the  Bei:  AircraT;  Co .  B:sSi:o. 
fnxn  the  Sov-^t  Purchasii^  Codm-ssion. 
8tbferchrzii.c  appe-oach^  Icyml  Amer.can 
fJliirus  ana  re^rjested  c'.a-vs:f.ed  data  on 
a  new  t:.pe  of  airp.a::e  which  the  Bell 
A_rcrj*;  Co  was  dcTeiopmg.  These  loyal 
Americans.  Le^isia  Vivain  Fraaey.  Joseph 
John  Praaev.  and  Loren  G  Easi  at  ctar.- 
aiderabie  nsk  to  their  r^^sccal  safety 
and  urxter  t2ie  rjpemsicxs  of  the  FBI, 
b^iilt  up  a  rtr.--c  e<7.cr_2..?e  c-^se  a.cainst 
Andrei  V  Schtvc^.eni.:  .\go^  the  Stale 
Etepaninen:  would  riot  perm:;  an  arrest, 
and  Scherchecko  left  the  United  States 
in  January  1*4*. 
Let  us  address  oursflres  to  the  ques- 
of  respons:hility  Who  are  these 
in  the  Sta'^  Department 
that  hen  nor  h;^  water  cannot  fhish? 
Their  tenacity  in  clinging  to  iheir  posi- 
tions of  infiuniee  m  face  of  their  **^^«** 
faxiurw  make  them  secuniy  risks, 
whether  willful  or  not.    The  destiny  d 


UAiOOjOM  AoKi^cans  and  the  crrCtMd 

worid.  ai  WT  knew  it  haars  in  tae  6a!- 
aace  Wba:  marker  cf  t^irr-Jr-^  doea 
our  Secretary  d  S:ate  tsiSMgt  in  vhen 
he  arrter.incgg  a  pcl-cy  of  tota:  dipbos^acy 
aga  rit;  RaaE<a  and  an  xi^t  saine  day 


an  ur?ent  request  to  a  Federai  judre  m 
arw  York  Oty  zmx  to  smiesxe  to  pnaoo 
the  OEQ^y  Rosssan  cspxiQare  afes:  tK»t 
this  ecrjniry  has  cocriTZtiL 

Hc-w  kjng  TtZ  Coc^ress  permit  the 
Owen  LaJiaxwres  c£  iijt  £ia^  Depart- 
m^st  to  Uiumb  the^  nj&es  a;  Ccc^reas 
when  arj-  Mesiber  tbere»iiJ  cares  to  pcms 
CC2Z  the  reason  for  car  joss  of  Chaia  Let 
this  man  who  va3  so  <;mck  to  deisand 
that  a  Seoator  rcssrr  hi?  ejfrted  c^ce 
piare  his  rr^^zri  ^if  t~  side  w-.th  the 
.-r^i-iicj^s  iz^  liie  i_i  Tzse  befire  the 
Amerxan  Tc.-.er  m  crier  •-::^;  be  m-^Vt 
ieam  uueq^^rcicaZj  the  wishes  of  the 
American  peopie. 

We  come   to   the  <r.ie*tion   of   what 

F^r.  of  ail.  I  hihere  we  muss  hare  a 

•.r.r::_ch  ai-in?  sad  rcc  sry.h-^r  wr..-f- 
ti-r.  of  ti>e  Sr.**.e  Dep;ir^s:e:ii-  T.-.» 
p---l:c  hi.5  a  rr-.:  •..:  kr.  x  r.-.s  r.ir.T 
S-i^.et  a«en;.».  r---r.--.-:r,  .-.f  ^oa  -..-f^ 
57"=:p«:haipr!  har?  b^^r.  tzz^ry^  ir  ihe 
S:.i:.t  De penmen;  since  \ijt  Cisr.— ir-st 
5PT  roiEs  began  to  opera*.*  and  how  many 
are  s-.ii:  oc  ihe  pajrcll?  Who  wis  :*- 
>-r:ir.z.^  fir  their  e2;;ioy:r.*r:  arxl 
wbcse  irijeoce  kept  th^n  m  p:«t>oci5 
of  troK  for  yeir5  afi^^r  sihstantiaj 
rr.desJCf  had  bern  dis.^r.^*rfd  by  Gcr- 
emrsen:  ir:T»:^.^f2.tcrs  re^S  hrtiag  oo  tiipir 
loyally  ?  Wha:  prtswit  eripicTees  in  the 
£:a:e  EVfpsrtmeat  and  jXir.iCTiiar.y  in 
the  far  eastern  dirjsion.  rcre  eapicyed 
cr  prcaioted  on  the  recce ucettdar.! rr.  cf 
Alrer  Hiss  or  Julian  WaiCe^gh*  Wr-at 
dSciai  in  the  Siate  De  ?ar'.:n<- :  was 
rrt5poc_v:h:e  fcr  white- was  his.*  the  Azi- 
era.s,a  esf.x)EA^t  rtiLg  in  iS-ii "  Who  sas 
rcrfpcosib^e  foe-  the  hirini  ci  91  hcsao- 
sexuais  in  the  State  Depart  men:  ^  Thi^se 
are  rita!  questzctis  b^rr?  oci  wr.?tr.-?r 
cr  Tie*,  the  Errh:*fr."^s  cf  cur  frreign 
pcl'.cy  sr»  q:ta::ird  :r  i:  their  Kb 

I  beli£ve  that  cur  Cccrress  shouxl 
tike  E-easures  to  caii^w  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  this  ccrmtT  J  Peterr. 
who  for  many  rnr^  wa5  the  bead  of  a 
Rii5,5i.=.i:  espxaaace  r_n.r  :ri  this  cCwntry. 
cete  rated  that  the  Ccrrmuais?  Party 
is  Lke  a  rutaterged  iuhziiiTine;  the  pajt 
that  yii  see  ahcve  waier  i-.  the  perisccpie, 
tci  'JTje  part  undemeaih  t  'Jie  re:*!  Ccm- 
munist  cnanrrattcn:  that  is  the  can« 
>ciraicr.ai  apparatcs.  Tie  C:«in;nni<t 
Par>  then,  by  its  r^pres?r!tat:T?'s  cwn 
admi5?:o?i.  is  cc^Tnratcria:.  The  part 
ibcT?  grocnd  is  for  no  ether  ptirpcise 
thin  recruiting  membe.-s  and  es^>^ia^e 
agcnii-  Such  former  Riiroian  a^er.Ls  as 
Whiicaker  Cha.Tbers  acd  iliuabeth  Bent- 
}eT  Stat""  that  they  enjer.'d  their  espio- 
nage actiTiues  for  the  Ritssian  Gorern- 
ment  through  the  Cenr.munist  Party 
memberships  whxh  they  hcid. 

Scme  weH-infcrmed  pecple  hare  rec- 
ommended a^^ainst  the  oc  tiawln«  of  the 
Ccmmumst  Party  m  this  <»imtry.  They 
arsue  thai  as  knc  as  we  can  see  them 
operate.  «e  know  what  they  are  dotns 
and  can  take  ptotettlte  mitasares  against 
them.    What  protectrre  ineastzres  havv 


ve  takes  against  them*  Thev  and  the^ 
foOoven  are  1  OOt.OM  rtrooit  Tbey 
hare  pezaf  trated  erer;  fieid  of  hostan  cn- 
dearuT  m  orjr  conatry.  If  they  w^e  a 
booa  6de  pc^txal  party,  there  wo^iid  be 
reasc«i  aryzzh  thji;  they  shoc2d  net  be 
octlaved.  fir  c^_r  Constitaiun  prcr'^des 
that  we  are  a  free  pecpie.  -where  the  ma> 
^onty  cTtTitzxi  V ui  rtiie.  The  CctamucJtt 
Party  a  an  mtematjaQaJ  conspiracy  and 
ts  not  ect:t>d  u>  U>e  sut^u  cf  a  pft»«*»r«l 
party  It  has  aerer  rained  coemr«l  of  a 
COTmtry  by  recemnir  a  laaOcmy  of  rotes 
in  \hzi  cofjntry 

The  Onmmiaiist  momaesit  ahnosi  died 
in  this  corjaUT  in  the  lilO'a  Durav 
that  pertrxl  the  Pederai  Gorar^ment  was 
takimr  faroef  ni  actxm  m  dsportoif  Com- 
mun:^  ahens  and  many  States  vere 
prcsK--.^z^  CTtr.mgrBSls  under  their 
crsnhaai  sytxhrahsm  ia»s.  The  party 
m«mber5h4>  dropped  from  arocad  T5  000 
m  1920  to  'i«s  than  13  »:o  in  UTX  Seme 
party  jeadrrs  of  these  c^ys  tefl  cs  thai 
tr.ii  umf.c  loss  in  fcIlow-»i«  was  diae  to 
the  many  pro?5*ctrt3oess  of  that  p:rk)d  and 
the  less  c'  the  *5;it:ar  daddies."  the 
v^filihy  feiJc^  trwTeHrs  of  that  day. 
^  .-.f  partT  5  tzixnciMl  pcsitjcn  beca.me  so 
&crte  that  they  had  to  borrow  milhaDS 
:f  f  cllsr?  frccE  ?rfT  Tort  racketeers  with 
a  r.iara!::T  frr^  Amtcrtr.  the  Russian 
Government  cofporatjca  to  Xew  York 
City.  These  facts  wert  gmaa  in  testi- 
mc-ny  before  a  ccnir*^ssiG£iAi  oomsiittee 
m  !939  and  it  was  the  *r«  ^tn^  ^e  had 
brrre»!a  the  twD  rrocip?  cf  racketeerv 

Yes;  the  riirt^r  plo5  cf  the  Commn- 
nin  csczirp—-;-  to  ruie  the  world  locms 
cdiaKss^y  on  the  h^x-jcn  as  ihe  freat- 
f5t  threat  to  th?  f.-eedcm-kyrtr^  peopks 
of  -khe  earth  lodkj.  The  Communist  pat- 
tern :n  Kirea  is  r;rjn:r.g  triie  to  weB- 
escahlished  form.  In  this  crttical  time 
we  must  sure  £tren«th  to  the  outposts  of 
freedom  such  as  South  Korea,  and. 
B^omyrer.  mr  must  take  militant  action 
at  hoae  to  combat  the  enemy  v:thm  oar 
rates- 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Rxtxr  P. 
Bno 

Ve*.  Gs  &!«%;«  rec«g.bCT  that  frcedoaa  li 
Z-CA  a  fniz  to  B4C     I;  at  &&  arCikl«Y«raect  by 

»trafy>,  »:   i\  i=*t    ^  k»t  by  vaCJlerfx* 


x/J 


Hcssacc  of  GrcciBir  Fram  tkc 
te  SixA  AmuJ  Dmct  llccli^  af  ikm 
Uwal  Party  anCcw  Terfc 


KSTESSIOS  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  irxw  TQKjc 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNTTSD  fflATES 

r?iar«isy.  June  29    Ifffisiative  dajf  of 
Wfditesdcw.  J^tne  7> .  19S9 

Ut.  LEHlhLAN.  Mr.  Presideni.  on 
June  14  the  Uii^eral  Party  of  New  York 
had  its  Sixth  annual  dinner.  On  that 
oecaaon  a  messa^  of  greeting  was  read 
from  President  Truman.  I  ask  mianl- 
aoos  consent  to  insert  President  Ttu> 
man's  messa^  to  the  Liberal  Pmrty  M 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoeq. 
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A 1812 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TTiere-bfing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Thi  Whiti  Hoxtsk, 
Wafhington,  D.  C.  klay  25,  1950. 

DcAi  Mx.  hOLLZ.  It  Is  ft  pleasure  to  send 
my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  on  ttie  occasion  of 
their  sixth  st:nual  dinner.  It  affords  me 
an  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  support 
you  have  given  In  the  past  to  progressive 
legislation  and  to  liberal  public  officials  and 
tt  also  affords  me  the  oportunlty  to  urge 
that  you  continue  the  good  fight  for  lib- 
eralism and  against  reaction. 

Sometimes  our  program  moves  slowly,  for 
we  fight  powerful  enemies,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  win  our  flg!'.t  because  the 
pe<iple  are  on  our  side  and  because  ideas  and 
Ideals  are  more  powerful  than  negatives  and 
blind  opposition  to  change. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Haut  S.  Tkumah. 


Kbow  Yoor  Waterway! :  The  Pork-Barrel 
Myth — A  Widespread  Miscooception 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi-ENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previovis  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  additional  articles  under  the  se- 
ries Know  Your  Waterways  published 
by  the  Marine  News,  of  New  York,  as 
follows: 

The  PoRK-BAKiixt  Mtth 

It  Is  astounding  that  the  derisive  term 
"porlc  barrel"  when  used  in  ctnnection  with 
waterway  legliiatlon  Is  so  widely  believed. 
Such  legislation  has  been  free  of  "pork"  for 
a  genTatlon  Projects  are  almost  always 
Initiated  by  local  Interests,  not  by  Army 
engineers  or  politicians.  To  warrant  ap- 
provtd  they  must  be  certified  economically 
sound  alter  hearings  and  long  study;  first, 
by  the  district  officer  of  the  Army  engineers; 
second,  by  the  division  engineer;  then,  the 
findings  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  find,  finally,  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  If  tliey  pass  these 
testa  and  are  approved  In  tne  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees,  they  are 
incorporated  in  an  authorization  bill,  which. 
If  passed,  makes  the  projects  eligible  for 
allotment  of  funds  when  made  available  by 
Congress.  Over  one-half  of  the  projects  In- 
vestigated are  rejected  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers becuu-e  "the  Ix-neflta  to  be  anticipated 
•  •  •  are  Insufficient  to  w:irrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  tunds  "  No  other  Fed- 
eral expenditure  Is  subjected  to  closer  scru- 
tiny. Labeling  such  legislation  "pork  barrel" 
Is  either  deliberate  misrepresentation  or  plain 
Ignorance;  It  Impugns  the  Integrity  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  its  Chief,  committee 
members.  i«4id  all  other  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

A  WlD»J»PBrAO  MlSCOKCEPTlOM 

Tear  aftpr  year  the  ClvU  Funclior.s  Appro- 
priation Act  la  widely  relerred  to  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere  as  the  river  and  harlKir  bill, 
and  often  as  the  "pork  barrel"  bUl  The  first 
dealgnatlon  is  gn.«aly  Incorrect;  the  second 
Is  cither  Ignorant  or  malicious  mlarepre- 
aentatlun.  Waterway  pn^Jects  are  lultuted 
bj  local  Intetests  which  belle\e  that  their 
cmiununltiea  will  benefit  fium  them;  Local 
benefits  adj  up  to  national  brnefita. 


For  the  10  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30. 
1950.  the  civil  functions  appropriation  acts 
total  •3,209.638.115.  » 1.798. 156. 850,  or  approxi- 
mately 56  percent.  Is  for  the  prevention  of 
flood  damage;  $929,211,290.  or  approximately 
29  percent.  Is  for  rivers  and  harbors.  ThU 
29  percent  provides  not  only  for  new  and 
maintenance  work  but  also  for  planning;  op- 
eration and  care  of  existing  facilities;  exam- 
inations, surveys  and  contingencies;  preven- 
tion of  deposits  in  New  York  Harbor;  salaries 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  River 
and  Harbor  Board  expense;  Beach  Erosion 
Board  expense;  and  some  smaller  miscella- 
neous items.  The  remaining  15  percent  pro- 
vides for  the  Quartermaster  Corps;  Federal 
water  mains;  United  States  Soldiers'  Home; 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  sanitation  and  civil  government  there, 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company;  and 
other  smaller  items. 

No  other  Federal  appropriation  is  more  mis- 
represented or  less  understood  than  that 
for  channel  and  harbor  Improvements;  no 
other  adds  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Case  History  of  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undei  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  the  following  very  splendid  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  R.  Stanley  Kneeshaw,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.: 

[From  the  California  Medicine  of  May  1950] 
Cask  Histoit  or  Uncle  Sam 
(By  Dr.  R.  Stanley  Kneeshaw) 

Uncle  Sam.  symbol  of  the  United  States, 
was  bt)rn  In  the  eastern  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica 111  1776.  His  parents  were  a  liberty- 
loving  people  who  wanted  to  be  Independent. 
He  was  not  named  until  1812  when  he  had 
his  first  quarrel,  and  it  was  with  an  old  chap 
named  John  Bull.  He  emerged  victor  and  set 
up  quite  a  reputation  for  himself,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  stand  up  against  this  fellow  John 
Bull,  and  he  gained  the  respect  of  others 
quickly.  He  grew  and  grew  but  finally  he 
had  an  Internal  Illness  in  1861.  Although  he 
took  a  long  time  to  recover,  he  emerged  Irom 
this  Illness  quite  a  strong  fellow. 

At  this  period  In  the  life  of  Uncle  Sam. 
man  was  rewarded  for  his  individual  efforts. 
The  ability  of  a  person  to  do  anything  and 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  It.  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  his  comln?  from  any  given 
stratum  of  society,  but  was  depiendent  upon 
his  own  Individual  efforts  and  upon  Interest- 
ing t'thers  to  help  him  attain  his  goal.  Nor 
was  It  necessary  for  such  an  Individual  to 
come  from  this  country  of  ours.  Foreign 
people  who  had  the  burning  urge  to  be  free 
and  to  create  were  given  equal  opportunity 
to  work  out  their  plans  provided  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  others. 

In  1918  and  agaliTln  1941,  Uncle  Sam  was 
eng.tged  v.lth  other  nations  In  suppressir.g 
an  ag  "reasor  who  threatened  to  take  away 
frum  him  that  freed>im  that  we  in  Americft 
are  so  proud  of.  These  two  wars  showed 
the  world  that  Uncle  Sam  still  was  a  p«^)wer 
to  be  treated  with  respect.  These  wsrs  al-o 
showed  other  nations  thai  the  su-cailed  cap- 
Ittillstlc  Uncle  Sam  was  able  to  get  things 
done,  that  he  was  not  a  softy;  that  he  atiU 
had  red  blood  flowing  In  his  veins  and  that 
h*  stUl  could  b«  aroused  to  fi^ht.     Here  he 


was,  the  only  one  of  all  these  outstanding 
figures  of  the  world  who  hi  d  maintained 
nil  of  his  faculties,  had  lost  ao  appendage. 
John  Bull  had  lost  many  of  hh  digits,  or  par- 
tially lost  them.  John  Bull  had  become 
weakened  by  an  Infection;  a  ^Irus,  I  believe, 
called  socialism  and  communism.  Little  by 
little,  this  virus  bad  weakened  him  until, 
were  It  not  now  for  the  transfislon  of  Amer- 
ican dollars,  one  wonders  If  he  would  be  able 
to  survive. 

Now  a  similar  Infection  seeins  to  have  be- 
fallen Uncle  Sam.  It  seems  that  although 
for  many  years  he  has  had  to  digest  some  of 
the  products  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Com- 
munists, not  untU  recently  has  he  been  very 
greatly  affected.  It  has  be<  n  noticed  of 
late  that  the  respect  in  which  he  had  been 
formerly  held  by  foreign  count  les  haa  waned. 
Now  citizens  of  the  United  £  tates  are  held 
in  ridicule  in  some  countries  abroad,  are 
arrested,  are  murdered  and  njthlng  is  done 
about  It,  for  little  do  the  foielgn  countrlee 
where  such  things  happen  seem  to  fear 
the  great  Ideal,  who  for  174  years  has  taught 
them  to  respect  his  power  aid  his  ability. 
And  he  stands  idly  by  and  does  nothing  about 
It. 

What  has  come  about  that  has  made  this 
great  change  of  feeling?  Are  the  other  na- 
tions so  strong  that  they  i  o  longer  fear 
and  respect  Uncle  Sam,  or  1  as  Uncle  Sam 
become  a  doddering  old  man  v  ho  has  to  sub- 
mit to  such  humiliations?  It  is  not  the 
former,  because  these  other  r  atlons  are  not 
stronger.  Then  It  must  be  t;iat  Uncle  Sam 
Is  getting  softer.  What  allrient  then  has 
so  affected  him?  What  Is  1'  that  has  In- 
filtrated his  system  to  make  lim  so  suscepy- 
tible  to  new,  untried  schemes?  Here  la 
where  consultation  on  the  pixt  of  the  doc- 
tors is  necessary,  so  consul  atlon  we  will 
have. 

We  must  go  carefully  Into  the  background 
that  has  made  Uncle  Sam  wh  it  he  once  was. 
We  must  go  Into  the  catises  of  this  great 
debilitating  disease  that  his  so  affected 
other  similar  characters  and  has  rendered 
them  so  Impotent  that  they  ire  useless  and 
dependent  on  their  parent,  tie  Government. 

The  background  of  Uncle  i.ams  early  life 
shows  that  the  Individual  wa.<  the  beslnnlng 
unit  of  efficiency.  The  city  a  id  coimty  gov- 
ernments were  the  units  of  go.-ernment  com- 
parable to  the  Individual,  '"he  State  gov- 
ernment was  dependent  on  t  le  workings  of 
the  Individual  family  groupe  and  the  cen- 
tral government  In  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
dependent  upon  the  workings  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  In  a  cooperative  liaison.  Now, 
this  system,  the  capltallstk  system,  had 
made  this  country  the  most  envied  of  all 
countries.  People  from  all  (  ver  the  world 
wanted  to  come  into  our  country  and  through 
the  years  of  its  existence,  the  (  uota  of  people 
permitted  to  come  each  year  aas  been  com- 
pletely filled  and  many  peopl  •  have  to  wait 
for  years  to  get  in.  Yes;  peop  le  even  pay  to 
get  smuggled  into  this  country,  the  country 
where  all  people  are  free  and  iqual.  with  the 
right  to  lUe.  liberty,  and  the  {  ursult  of  hap- 
piness, dependent  on  their  ow:  efforts.  They 
wanted  to  come  here,  for  It  was  here  that 
they  could  live  where  they  chc  e  to  live,  were 
free  to  speak  their  own  mlrds.  free  from 
arrest  and  search  without  the  \rarrant  of  law. 
free  to  own  property,  free  u  choose  their 
own  forms  cf  occupation,  free  :o  spend  their 
Incomes  as  they  thought  best  free  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  their  choice.  True.  In  exer- 
cising these  freedoms,  they  w>re  limited  by 
the  freedoms  and  the  rights  >>f  others,  but 
they  had  the  right  to  make  the  wrong  deci- 
sions In  the  exercise  ot  each  tf  them.  The 
ptirsult  of  happiness  consisted  of  using  thetr 
lives  as  they  thought  best  so  long  as  they 
did  not  infrlng*  upon  the  »me  rights  ot 
others,  to  work  a  great  deal  ot  only  a  little, 
while  seeking  their  happiness  In  whatever 
profitable  or  unprofitable  st:>catJon  they 
chi>«e.  It  Included  the  right  to  use  their 
Incomes  Wwel>   tr  fjoluhiy  as  they  wished. 
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Their  ptirsu!t  ot  happiness  was  of  their  own 
choosing.  This  was  the  eavlrcnment  In 
which  Uncle  Sam  grew  up.  This  was  the 
freedom  which  made  him  strong,  vtiile.  and 
much  sought  after. 

New.  as  to  the  Ttna  disease  th2.t  has  so 
gradtially  disintegrated  such  individuals  as 
Johnny  Bull,  once  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  who 
once  boasted,  and  rightfully  so.  that  his 
borders  were  so  far  reaching  that  the  sun 
nerer  set  on  them.  Th:^  disease  was  char- 
acterised by  gradual  cnset.  Sc  insidious  was 
it  that  tt  tirjally  had  invaded  the  hosts 
withom  any  knowledge  that  s  chance  was 
taking  place.  But.  gradtially  i:  was  noted 
that  certain  predominating  characteristics 
of  the  person  were  changed.  Certain  reme- 
dies were  advocated.  Certain  changes  in 
mcde  of  life  were  suggested  to  brln.g  abcut 
health  again.  The  welfare  state  was  advo- 
cated as  the  panacea;  this  to  be  given  in 
teaspoonfui  doees  so  th^.:  toe  abrtipt  re- 
actions wotad  not  take  place.  Thui."  lirJe 
by  little  did  Johnny  Biill  get  his  welfare 
state,  and  little  by  Little  d;d  Jicnny  B^XI 
get  weaker.  It  took  9  years  cf  this  daily 
spoonful  dose  of  sociaiism  t-efire  the  ejects 
of  the  medlcatiaa  showed  up.  A  representa- 
tive of  that  type  trf  medication  becane  a 
British  cabinet  officer.  In  fire  mere  years. 
Ramiav  MacDonald.  one  of  the  medicatcra,' 
wa3  Prime  Minister  cf  England. 

In  1^3  these  practitioners  were  In  ccntrol 
cf  the  medication  o<  John  B-all.  The  hls- 
t  -iry  cf  these  changes  that  tock  place  Ln  Eng- 
land are  well  known  to  you  all  trjt  I  men- 
tton  them  again  becatzae  aU  ot  these  changes 
which  have  gradually  reduced  this  oinstand- 
Ing  figtire,  John  Bull,  to  a  limping  cripple 
unable  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  without  help. 
which  hsve  redticed  the  once  ruler  cf  the 
seas  to  the  rank  of  midshipman,  have  ccme 
about  because  of  this  medication.  The  coun- 
try he  ODoe  represented  so  proxidly  new  can- 
not exist  wttboat  taaip.  i^ngland  s  po&ltion 
as  a  front-Une  natloa  is  threatened.  Tea: 
ftigland.  under  the  rcginie  ot  the  Sxnalists 
as  tt  is  today,  will  be  ahfe  to  held  on  and 
ex.st  as  a  figurehead  only  so  kaog  as  it  can 
get  tree  billtoos  (rf  dollars  as  an  a.d  from 
f^ltaltstlc  AoMtlca.  the  Und  of  free  enter- 
V*m,  not  a  wrtiare  state. 

Toa  may  ask  vliat  has  this  to  do  with  the 
mm  ot  Uncle  Sam.  The  answer  is:  The 
same  formula  that  was  used  in  reducing  ctir 
friend  Jolmny  Bull  tc  a  secc^d-rater  '.s  being 
ueed  on  Uncle  Sam.  He  U  gradtially  being 
tnnrlated  by  these  social  planners  wi'J:  such 
iae«ltrtne  as  the  planned  eccncmy  system 
doles  out.  He  was  told  that  his  system  was 
ran  down  and  nothing  would  t>e  sc  good  for 
his  welfa.-e  as  this  planned  econctny  treat- 
metit,  to  be  given  to  him  by  a  grcv:p  of  men 
•all  qualified  to  spend  other  people  s  money. 
Ubcle  Sana,  having  jtist  gene  ihrctsh  a  de- 
pressing illness  in  13:33.  w-ls  really  in  a  re- 
cepUva  mood  for  any  advice  or  treatment 
that  would  revive  him.  &;,  he  was  ready 
to  lend  an  ear  to  the  suggestion  that  he 
take  the  cure.  So.  called  into  Wa&hington  by 
cnr  President  were  the  •doctors  of  planning. 
a  wmgjkawriate  group.  The  old  system  of 
Stm  antarprlse  was  pushed  aside  tc  allow 
tba  Oovaniment  to  enter  into  the  picture 
Ib  a  asore  important  light.  In  ether  words. 
It  meant  that  the  economic  life  of  An:^rica 
must  cease  to  be  a  free- enterprise  system. 
and  the  state,  which  heretofore  was  not  to 
compete  with  or  interfere  with  pnrxte  in- 
dustry, was  now  to  be  the  master  of  :n.dus- 
try.  telling  it  what  to  do  and  hew  and  when 
to  do  It.  Twenty  years  ag^o.  little  did  we 
think  that  we  could  be  told  for  what  priCe 
v«  eo«ld  sell  one  of  our  prodticta.  We  could 
set  our  prices  and  tf  scmeoce  wanted  our 
products,  they  could  buy  But  r»  mare. 
Kjw.  theee  social  planners  have  entered  Into 
our  homes  and  from  Washington  comes  the 
order  of  the  planned  economists.  The  plight 
ot  the  lowly  spud  U  a  case  at  hand  Old 
heads    of    the    I>  partmen:    of    Ajnctilture 


warned  long  aft>  that  writing  into  farm  p<d- 
Icy  price  fupp>rta  on  perishables  would  end 
in  the  mess  it  Is  new  Bjt  they  were  not 
heeded  by  theae  new  planners,  and  that  ts 
one  mere  chapter  in  the  grcwth  of  farm  plan- 
ning. Similar  crackpot  ad-ice  on  other  con- 
trols has  resulted  in  slmlla-  failures.  Costly 
to  the  taxpayers?    Tes;  indeed. 

So.  for  16  yean  or  morf.  Uncle  Sa.m  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  do-gooders. 
It  has  made  an  impression  on  him.  He  has 
ber^uie  Jittery.  Por  16  yesrs  he  has  heard 
nothing  but  the  same  Jargon  from  the  New 
Dealers.  He  has  lost  his  ambition  or  has 
been  so  tnoctilated  by  thtae  methods  that 
he  has  become  weakened  and  has  come  to 
beliere  that  the  Goremment  should  do  his 
thinking  or  planning  for  tilm.  and  he  need 
net  do  any  individual  thirJctng  or  planning 
for  himself. 

These  planners  ha*e  strmge  philosophies 
that  th-y  wotild  foist  upoii  us.  These  phi- 
losophies would  destroy  all  sense  at  personal 
responsibility.  They  woulc.  if  accepted,  de- 
ba=e  man  and  take  from  hin  his  only  Initia- 
tire  tD  reach  a  higher  srati^n.  It  would 
mean  the  less  cf  all  :r.i::a:;-,e  if  all  indiTid- 
iLiI  respon^ltill-.j  I:  iiu  i  lite  from  him 
every.  1-.;-..;  •.hi*.  America  r.i5  stood  for.  So, 
we  ~-  ■  tz'z'.  to  prese.-T?  these  principles 
till  i   •  :  made  Amer.ca  w;:at  tt  ts  today. 

-^  E.;^—  Aiuel  lX;wrer.  noted  foreign 
C3Tesp.:ndent.  sa;i.  "Our  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington are  not  tad  men.  t'jt  they  just  do 
n;t  knc-»  what  tc  do."  What  a  predicament- 
Why  then  should  they  adnse  us  to  follow 


the  paiiem  cf  a  nation 


of  nations  that 


ccLm::  c.mpare  with  us  on  any  basis'  Why 
then  i::.i\i:i  they  try  to  change  a  mode  of 
life  here  In  the  United  States  when  nothing 
belter  can  be  cfTered'  What  is  It  they  hare 
to  oSer'  Let  us  take  Enrlar.i  rrr  ex -.mple. 
f_r  f.":n  th^r*  c -— e^  ~:s:  cf  the  itnoeitis 
!■  cl03.r.r?  It  Is  rl.n iT '..i n d  i^iit  h2,s  m.i^?  the 
m:i£t  ahrupt  change  cf  all.  Firrt.  acc^3-dlng 
to  authent:c  reports,  only  250  persons  !n 
Great  Br.taln  have  incotr.es  cf  tl4  000  cr 
mere  after  taxes  are  collected.  Before  World 
War  n  and  the  change  to  s-odalism.  11.000 
p-erscns  were  crer  the  lUOCO  Income  bracket. 
Por  this  change,  the  Socialists  are  claiming 
an  ctrtstandlng  achleremect.  Second,  a  per- 
son m  Brr.ain  formerly  could  jcLy  well 
ch  OS?  where  he  wctiid  woi-k.  He  could  en- 
.'-7  iri.-.g  with  his  life  whiit  he  chooe.  seek- 
ing his  hiDOines.3  and  welfare  where  It  might 


best  t»  f:und 
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But  what  Ijippened? 
wa5  enacted,  the  notorlooi  Control  d  En- 
g».rem?nt  Act.  which  states  tn  eUect  that  no 
man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50.  or  woman 
between  the  ages  of  18  an  J  «.  can  change 
occup-ition  at  will  The  llinister  of  Labor 
has  the  power  to  direc*  such  workers  to  the 
employment  he  cciisiders  be«t  for  the  na- 
tional interest  Third,  the  Briton's  home 
was  h!5  ktngd'3m.  Row  1C»,C00  crfUcials  tn 
Great  Britain  have  the  power  to  enter  pri- 
vate h.'mes  for  inspection  withcut  search 
wamn"  AU  this  when  w3t  does  not  exist, 
when  the  nation  ts  at  peace 

Fourth  as  to  tie  status  ot  medicine,  "we 
as  medical  men  ail  are  w»ill  aware  cf  the 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  England.  Etit 
listen  to  a  layman,  iii.  Harold  Stassen.  in  a 
recent  article  m  R.;ader  s  tX.?est  reported  the 
fcUowtng  During  the  first  ^rear  of  socialised 
medicine,  the  death  rate  In  Britain  went  up 
rather  shirply.  indujtnai  absenteeism  be- 
c^tise  of  illness  was  higher  than  in  preced- 
ing years,  there  was  a  serlctis  treaidcwn  at 
hospital  and  medical  care  f:»  elderly  people. 
"The  abrupt  detertoraticn  tn  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  ts  serlotis  enough."  said  Stassoi. 
"but  the  effect  of  the  national  health  pro- 
gram on  preventtre  medicine  Is  tragic.  Pub- 
hc-health  work,  measures  tcx  the  preTeniian 
of  diseases,  either  in  existence  or  planned, 
have  been  retarded  and  even  abandoned." 

These  reasons — and  man?  inert  cculd  be 
added — are  reason  enctigh  why  we  must  not 
all:w  Uncle  Sam  to  get  any  more  treatment 
from  the   eioncmic  p.'a.-.r.ers. 


The  ;Hx»ponents  of  this  planned  ecotxnny 
have  seen  ht  to  advise  Uncle  Sam  that  to 
make  him  a  healthier  chap,  he  should  adopt 
the  scheme  cf  socialised  medicine  as  tised 
in  England,  and  thereby  provide  himself  and 
all  his  children  with  every  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  necessary.  They  spout  the  false 
propaganda  that  then  everyone  would  im- 
mediately get  all  at  the  medical  care  he  had 
not  been  able  to  provide  fot  himself,  and 
free — at  Government  expense.  These  propa- 
gandists tell  va  that  the  American  people 
are  not  provident  enough,  nor  tnteUl^nt 
enough  to  provide  this  care  for  themselves, 
as  it  ts  too  costly.  They  made  much  of  a 
statement  that  »5 ,000.000 .000  was  spent  tn  1 
year  for  medical  care.  HTwever,  they  do  not 
tell  the  people  that  eight  bUlion  was  soent 
for  liquor  in  1  y^ar.  and  MjOOO.000.000  for 
ccsmetiCB.  Neither  do  they  UU  ta  that  ouir 
national  income  ts  equal  to  the  comfclned 
national  incomes  of  the  next  six  nations 
(both  before  and  since  the  last  wart.  Nor 
dc  they  tell  us  that  our  WCTkers  can  buy 
with  thetr  wages  two  times  as  much  food, 
clDthing.  housing,  travel,  entertainment,  ed- 
ucation for  their  children  as  can  workers  at 
Similar  >oas  in  England,  Sweden,  or  Switax- 
land:  and  five  tunes  as  mtKh  as  in  Rxissl^ 
They  do  not  tell  us  thst  we  were  the  only 
Kation  that  was  able  to  arm  Itself  ade- 
quately to  meet  the  Axis  powers:  that  we 
were  the  cnly  Nation  that  was  able  and  Is 
still  able  to  lend  liberally  to  our  allies  tn 
that  w\r:  cr  that  we  are  the  only  Nation  now 
able  to  lend  its  help  to  Its  nelghbors. 

No.  they  tic  not  tell  tis  ail  this  when  they 
try  to  propagandise  the  people  about  the  cost 
cf  medical  care  They  have  misused  fLgures 
abcut  the  health  of  our  Kation.  They  have 
used  the  number  of  draft  rejections  as  a  basis 
for  the.r  theory  that  if  we  had  compulsory 
health  insurance,  all  of  our  young  men  wctild 
be  physicaly  fit  for  the  draft.  They  did  not 
reason  very  weU.  iar  the  figures  showed  th»» 
ociy  a  small  number  had  defects  that  wtera 
reoiediai.  There  was  no  recoigniticn  by  them 
that  the  medical  profession  by  no  jmr,',  was 
La  hie  for  the  less  of  arms,  eyes.  legs,  hands, 
cr  for  the  mental  deftolencles  and  Illiteracy 
that  caused  a  large  percentage  of  rejections. 

The  medical  profession  wants  to  be  able  to 
give  rood  medical  care.  We  want  the  people 
in  the  United  States  to  get  all  the  medical 
care  necessary.  We  want  them  to  contlntia 
to  get  the  good  care  they  have  been  getting 
and  even  to  Improve  that  care,  if  possible. 
We  want  hospital  care  available  to  people 
when  neceis&rj.  We  want  the  high  standard 
cf  medical  school  training  continued.  We 
want  the  continuation  c*  the  inspiring  medi- 
cal research  that  Is  going  on.  The  question 
is.  how  best  can  this  he  accomplished?  What 
are  the  barriers,  if  any,  that'  hinder  people 
from  getting  necessary  medical  and  hospital 
treatment?  Can  these  berrlers  be  removtd  by 
a  program  of  compulsion  wlthotrt  breaking 
down  the  present  gcod  system?  Can  the  pres- 
ent system  be  improved  by  one  of  compulsion, 
cr  shotild  we  stand  on  cur  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  has  given  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  gccd  medical  care  as  can  be  given 
tn  any  country  of  the  acrid,  and  by  a  frta 
enterprtse  system? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  crganiaed  medicine, 
well  based  en  facts,  that  no  critical  coiMlltlan 
exists  In  America  which  calls  for  stjch  a  revo- 
lutionary change  tn  the  mode  cf  practice  as 
Is  suggested  by  our  President-  It  ts  the  opin- 
ion cf  organ tupd  medidne.  now,  shared  by 
many  other  groups,  that  the  tvj;4  ot  medical 
care  that  cculd  bis  given  by  cocnpnlscvy  pay- 
ment. controUed  by  the  Oav»mment,  wotild 
be  Inferior  medical  care,  and  that  tt  would 
frradoally  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  eondtisian  of  the  Brookings 
report  that  no  crisis  existed  tn  the  healtli 
ccndlticns  cf  cur  Nation  that  would  call  for 
such  charge  In  the  A""-^*-*^"  way  of  living. 
The  rec«t  is  summed  tip  wtth  the  statement. 
The  United  States  :s  among  the  most  hcaltlv- 
ful  natwnj  j;i  the  word  " 
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Let  uf  lock  at  th«  health  record  of  lh« 
United  States. 

Klr»t,  the  avera«e  life  upan  haa  almost 
#paM«d  atnce  Uncle  Sam  waa  born.  The  Ufa 
OTpactancj.  b«Md  oa  Incorance  actuarial 
Btudles,  In  nrw  07  yean  againat  a  former  38. 

Second,  there  haa  been  a  40-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  death  rate  since  1900, 
which  means  a  aavlng  of  almost  a  quarter 
million  Uvea  a  year,  due  to  our  progresa  In 
60  years. 

Tlilrd.  Infant  mortality  rate  has  been  re- 
duced cne-half  In  the  last  25  years. 

Fourth,  over  half  of  the  more  than  4,000.000 
bablea  born  In  ld48  will  be  alive  at  the  age 
of  73,  according  to  actuarial  stud.es.  uhereaa 
£0  years  ago  only  one-half  would  t>e  alive 
at  the  age  of  58. 

Fifth,  maternal  denth  rate  h.is  been  re- 
duced four-flrths  In  the  last  25  years. 

S  xth.  the  following  diseases  that  once 
ravaged  the  American  people,  have  been  vir- 
tually wiped  out.  or  the  mortality  from  them 
Is  negUgltJle:  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  nmlaria.  whooping  ccugh.  Infant 
dtarrhei. 

Seventh,  effective  treatment  Is  available 
for  diseases  such  as  diabetes,  pneumonia, 
pvniclous  anemia. 

BIgbth,  the  operative  mortality  In  many 
cases  has  been  reduced  by  better  trained 
medical  personnel  and  better  hospitalization. 
The  new  operative  treatments  for  many  con- 
ditions that  formerly  were  almost  always 
fatal  are  new  reassuring. 

Ninth,  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of 
hospitals  Is  one  outstanding  achievement. 
Their  Inspection  and  accrediting  assures  the 
public  of  safe  care. 

Tenth,  the  eradication  of  substandard 
medical  schools  and  the  elevation  of  stand- 
ards of  existing  medical  schools  has  made  for 
better  prepared   medical  graduates. 

Eleventh,  the  war  against  quacks  In  medi- 
cine, and  Bcalnst  the  dangers  us  nostrums 
(now  controlled  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Act) 
U  to  the  credit  of  organized  medicine. 

A  survey  of  these  facts  should  be  most  re- 
assuring. The  story  la  one  of  progress  on  all 
fronts,  and  It  Is  really  most  remarkable.  We 
admit  that  there  are  problems  of  mcd'.cal 
care  that  do  exist  In  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  not  of  such 
character  as  to  Justify  a  radical  change  In 
the  policy  of  carrying  on  our  system  of  medi- 
cal and  health  care  that  has  such  a  record 
to  Its  credit  as  I  have  Just  recited.  Nj,  there 
Is  no  health  crisis! 

Theie  Is  another  side  to  the  problem  of 
medical  care  In  addition  to  the  medical  as- 
pec  and  that  Is  a  very  Important  phase  of 
the  whole  problem.  That  Is  the  financial 
one.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
American  has  had  reason  to  fear  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  unpredictable,  extensive  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care,  especially  hospital  and 
•urglcal  costs.  There  are  two  factors  in- 
volved If  the  wage  earner  Is  the  one  afflicted. 
HU  earnings  are  stopped  and  his  surplus  Is 
spent,  If  he  la  not  protected  by  some  form 
of  Insurance.  Consciousness  of  the  desir- 
ability of  stime  protection  against  such  in- 
roads on  the  family  budget  haa  grown  and 
is  now  widespread.  Because  of  this  con- 
sciousness, we  now  have  the  hospital  care 
Insurance  programs  which  buve  resulted  In 
the  Blue  Cross  organization.  Now  over  32.- 
OOO.OCO  persona  are  protected  from  the  cataa- 
trophlc  costs  of  sudden  Illness. 

The  insurance  companies  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Blue  Cross  organization  and  started 
group  hospitalUatlon  plans,  and  in  addition 
In  the  last  few  years  many  people  have  been 
covered  by  consumer-sponsored  organiza- 
tions and  by  labor  imloua.  The  numb-r  of 
people  new  covered  la  aatUoated  to  be  over 
6l.OOO.0lH) 

At  aix  ut  the  aamt  time  the  Blue  CroM 
ho6plt:.ll::r.t..M  p!n:;»  developed,  g-zoup  In- 
aurance  to  lucc.  nudicu.1  at;d  Kurj.cU  coat* 


wa«  Instituted.  The  Michigan  Plan.  Kings 
County,  Washington.  Oregon  plans,  Califor- 
nia Physlclana'  Service,  and  many  others  are 
example*.  To  date  over  35,000,000  people 
have  been  Insured  by  all  types  of  organiza- 
tions In  this  field.  In  1048,  the  gain  In  tbia 
type  of  coverage  was  nearly  8.000.000. 

Many  experimental  types  of  policies  have 
been  tried  by  the  companies  that  handle 
this  type  of  coverage,  in  an  attempt  to  prop- 
erly cover  the  Individual.  We  recognize,  of 
course,  that  there  U  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  and  development  In  both  the  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  and  surgical  care 
programs.  In  the  scope  of  their  coverage 
and  In  their  Inclusions.  Certain  basic  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied  to  all  of  these  plans: 

1.  The  patient  must  get  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  coverage. 

2.  There  must  be  free  choice  of  ph3rslclan. 

3.  There  must  be  protection  against  abuse 
of  the  plan  by  both  the  patient  and  the 
doctor. 

4.  The  plan  must  be  basically  sound  finan- 
cially. 

5.  It  must  be  a  voluntary  plan,  not  a  Gov- 
ernment-administered plan. 

As  yet,  no  plan  has  been  evolved  that  can 
Include  everyone.  There  are  some  people 
who  will  budget  everything  but  the  cost  of 
sickness.  Some  cannot  yet  afford  It.  Others 
win  not  protect  themselves  If  they  can  afford 
It.  But.  because  no  all-lncluslve  plan  has 
been  developed  since  such  plans  have  heen 
Inaugurated  Is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  and  spoil  all  the  plans 
that  have  been  effected.  Oscar  Ewlng  ad- 
mitted that  If  the  Government  health  plan 
were  enacted  the  Blue  Cross  and  other  plans 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  as  a  result. 

Private  enterprise  haj  to  keep  these  plans 
on  a  sound  financial  basis;  It  cannot  compete 
with  a  ready-spending  Government  bureau. 
Many  hastily  promoted  pension  plans  and 
health  plans  will  sink  under  their  own 
weight,  or  some  of  the  services  will  have  to 
be  curtailed.  Let  us  not  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  adopt  some  of  the  numerous  plans  that  are 
being  o3ered  by  seme  of  our  legislators.  A" 
certain  hysteria  has  developed  In  Washington 
because  of  the  impending  threat  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic schemes,  but  let  us  net  be  strm- 
peded  into  accepting  some  plan  which  will 
finally  result  in  the  American  public's  getting 
poorer  medical  care. 

I  appeal  to  the  medical  profession  to  stand 
firm  on  the  gradual,  careful  planning  by  the 
parties  that  are  Interested  In  giving  protec- 
tion to  the  people.  There  should  be  confer- 
ences of  the  Blue  Cress.  Blue  Shield  groups, 
of  the  insurance  groups,  and  of  the  financial 
experts  to  the  end  that  more  people  will 
finally  be  Included  in  the  plans,  with  perhaps 
longer  coverage,  and  perhr-ps  some  deduct- 
ible plan  In  which  the  patient  would  share 
in  the  Initial  expense.  All  these  variations 
are  being  tried,  but  so  much  pressure  Is  being 
applied  to  them  that  the  groups  are  becom- 
ing panicky  and  unable  to  think  clearly.  We 
should  not  permit  destruction  of  what  haa 
been  accomplished  In  these  last  20  years. 

We  know  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  sick.  No  cne 
can  deny  that.  Under  the  administration 
of  a  free-spending  group  of  economic  plan- 
ners, we  have  t>een  saddled  with  a  national 
debt  that  our  offspring  will  have  a  hard  time 
paying  off.  Our  foreign  relations  are  in  bad 
condition.  Instead  of  being  respected,  we 
are  hi?ld  In  ridicule.  The  bureau.s  In  Wr.sh- 
Ington  are  becoming  too  numerous  and  over- 
lapping. We  have  tro  many  p:?ople  on  Gov- 
ernment payrolls.  What.  then,  ahculd  we 
do? 

We  should  alert  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  other  responsibilities  than  that  of 
caring  for  the  sick.  We  should  accept  our 
duties  as  citizens  as  well.  We  should  in- 
terest ourselves  In  civic  affairs  and  pay  more 
attention  to  some  of  the  Jobs  we  have  dele- 
gated to  others.    We  should  be  voters. 


We  should  sTveep  Washington  clean  of 
these  elected  cfliclals  who  are  planning  to 
abolish  our  free-enterprise  system.  W« 
should  see  that  the  disloyal  clvll-tervlce  em- 
ployees In  Government  service  are  dis- 
charged. We  should  replace  these  peopl* 
with  Americans  who  believe  Individual  effort 
should  l)e  rewarded.  We  should  stop  un- 
necessary spending  that  Ls  making  the  Na- 
tion financially  unsound.  We  men  of  medi- 
cine should  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  de- 
velop better  methods  of  caring  for  the  sick, 
and,  with  competent  help  and  consultation, 
be  permitted  to  work  out  a  voluntary  pre- 
paid health  service  so  that  every  jjerson  who 
wishes  to  do  so  will  be  able  to  share  In  It. 

Yes;  let  us  give  Uncle  Sam  an  injection 
of  some  of  the  spirit  of  1776,  to  the  end  that 
his  drooping  shoulders  will  be  straightened, 
his  head  will  be  again  held«hlgh,  his  back 
straight,  and  once  again  with  Liberty  on  his 
arm,  he  wUl  march  forward. 


Ireland  and  North  Atlantic  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNiTLV.\NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'E3 
Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Ireland  and  North  Atlantic  Dzfens* 
(By  Senator  Denis  Ireland) 

"If  Instead  of  the  expedition  of  Fjypt,  I 
had  made  that  of  Ireland,  what  would  Eng- 
land have  been  today,  and  the  Continent. 
and  the  political  world?""  (From  the  re- 
ported conversation  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.) 

Sentiment  rather  than  strict  analysis  of 
the  situation  governs  the  ideas  of  the  British 
and  American  man  in  the  street  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland  and  her  relations  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Powrs  Faced  by  Its  com- 
plexities, the  man  In  the  street  usually  ex- 
claims "Thank  God  for  Ulster!"  dismisses 
the  implications  of  a  divided  i«land  on  Brit- 
ain's ocean  Ra>.k  in  a  phrase,  and  cheerfully 
prepares  to  forget  all  about  Ireland— at  least 
until  the  possibility  of  a  third  world  war 
forces  It  violently  back  Into  his  conscious- 
ness In  the  form  of  an  anti-Irish  barrage 
by  press  and  radio. 

It  Is  then  too  late  for  clear  thinking 
where  Ireland  is  concerned.  Y^t  even  inso- 
far as  they  applied  to  the  last  war.  the  con- 
clusions of  the  ordinary  British  and  Ameri- 
can citizen  can  be  shown  as  unsound  in  the 
light  of  hard  strategic  facts.  Insofar  as 
they  apply  to  the  possibility  of  another 
world  conflict,  they  might  conceivably  be 
catastrophic.  It  seems,  therefore,  high  time 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  and  North 
America  were  supplied  with  at  least  the  ma- 
terials for  reflection  on  this  whole  business 
of  a  divided  Ireland,  including  a  reminder 
of  its  geographic  situation  across  a  narrow 
sea  from  Britain  and  within  easy  flying  time 
from  the  coasts  of  western  Kurupe. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  with  a  swift  in- 
cision into  the  comfortable  Idea  that  the 
partition  of  Ireland  contributed  to  the  se- 
curity of  Britain  and  An-.erica  during  World 
War  II.  That  may  be  an  isolated  fact  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  uncomfort- 
able truth  is  that  it  did  so  contribute  only 
because,  thanks  to  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
and.  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  stupidity  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  Ireland  remained  uuluvadecL 
If  Ireland  had  been  invcded.  then  parti- 
tion cuuid  easUy  hcve  coatrlbutcd   to  the 
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downfall  of  Britain  and  a  correspcruUng 
felaekKilnc  of  the  nu'-lr-ok  for  the  nations 
Wtmt  th»  North  AtUntlc. 

TlM  gist  of  the  matter  u.  did  Hitler  serl- 
ouslj  Inund  to  invade  Ireland?  Did  it  ever 
OOMV  to  this  self-styled  military  genius  to 
ca^lolt  the  fact  of  IrUh  di vision.,  to  s<;w  polit- 
ical cbaoa  in  an  island  next  dcor  to  Britain? 
Part  of  the  answer  was  uncovered  in  the 
Manner  of  1M4  in  a  cellar  on  the  cutsklrt.< 
of  Brussels,  where  British,  and  American 
troops  found  vast  q*  ran  titles  of  documents 
and  maps,  many  of  them  stamped  "gehetmg  " 
(secret).  Amongst  these  itra*.eglc  papers 
were  maps  and  textbooks  prepared  by  Ger- 
man agents  for  the  Invasion  of  Ireland 
There  were  three  elaborately  prepared  maps 
for  three  special  InvaslaD  areas,  and  a  col- 
lection of  aerial  photographs  d  Insh  ports. 
docks  (with  lengths  wriiten  in  in  meters), 
airfields,  etc.,  all  taken  from  reconnaissance 
planes  of  the  Luftwaffe.  As  proof  of  the 
Teutonic  thorcughness  with  which  infcrma- 
tlon  had  been  collected,  there  was  a  list  of 
the  natural  resotxrces  cf  each  lr.sh  region. 
together  with.  In  the  event  that  invading 
troops  might  find  thenr-selves  in  Gaellc- 
H>ealr1ng  areas,  a  list  cf  Cj.eUc  words,  with 
their  cqulvalentln  German. 

TBX   LCSSOIVS   or   HTTLm 

(Xyrlooslv.  then.  Hitler  had  not  forgotten 
Ireland.  What  prevented  him  invading  Ire- 
land was  probably  pan  of  the  same  complex 
of  miscalculation  that  prevented  him  tn- 
vadtBg  Britain.  We  know  now  from  other 
M|>MBeil  German  dc-cuments  that,  cace  the 
French  coast  of  the  English  channel  was  in 
his  grasp,  he  assumed  that  Britain  would 
automatically  surrender.  Prom  that  Initial 
false  assumption  he  never  recovered:  in  fact, 
ftom  then  onward  he  was  pushed  into  cne 
hasty  ImproTlsatlcn  after  another,  ending 
with  the  greatert  and  moet  dljastrcus  of  all, 
the  tn*-asion  of  Russia. 

Bnt  at  one  time  he  had  all  the  cards  In 
his  hands.  That  was  when  Germany  held 
almost  the  entire  coastline  of  western  Eu- 
rope, bending,  at  least  in  its  mere  southerly 
portion.  In  an  enormous  curve  from  near 
Bergen  In  Norway  to  Plnisterre  in  Brittany. 
Within  the  concavity  of  the  more  s«3Utherly 
rurve  lay  (and  still  lle>  the  islands  cf 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  New  suppose 
that  Hitler — always  assuatung.  cf  course,  that 
he  had  been  deliberately  leadir^  up  to  Jxist 
that  particular  opportunity  for  invasion. 
and  had  amassed  the  necessary  material — 
had  launched  simultaneous  p&ratrcop  at- 
tacks on  Scotland  from  Norway  and  south- 
em  Ireland  from  the  tip  of  northwestern 
Prance,  coupled  with  a  direct  invasion  cf 
Bngland  by  sea  acrocis  the  English  Channel. 

Suppose,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  see  clearly  in  advance  what  Napolecn 
saw  clearly  only  In  retrospect  from  St. 
Belena — that  Ireland  was  the  key  to  the 
sub.ectica  cf  Europe,  and  that  eastern  ad- 
ventures were  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  What 
would  have  happened  if  he  bad  acted  on 
that  clear  percepuon.  and  had  included  it 
as  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  the  s'Jb,*ection 
oi  Britain?  As  an  IrUhman  It  is  not  my 
buslncas  to  enlarge  upon  what  might  have 
happened  in  Britain.  In  the  hrst  place, 
the  British  possess  a  political  solidarity  that 
makes  them  a  dangerous  people  to  attack. 
But  Ireland — not  through  any  particular 
vice  of  the  Irish,  but  due  laxgely  to  the 
fact  that  Britain  would  not  leave  Ireland 
alone — is  stUi  only  painfully  groping  to- 
potltical  solidarity.  And  seme  such 
thrust  from  E'arope  as  I  have  sug- 
gested could  easily  have  L:.i.duced  complete 
political  chaos  In  I:ela.,^d — chacs  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  would  ha\e  dangerously  com- 
plicated the  problems  cf  foreign  defense 
forces  concentrated  in  the  six  counties. 

If  that  analysis  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  the  Irish  situa-.;rr.  d\r:  s  World  War  n  is 
CO  far  correct,  the  ue.vt  step  is  to  Imagine  the 


great  curving  coastline  of  western  Europe 
from  Bcr?en  to  the  western  tip  of  B.ittany 
as  or.ce  more  In  the  grip  of  a  continental 
(possibly  a  two-ccntlnental >  power — a  power 
this  time  possessed  of.  amongst  other 
weapons,  supersonic  planes,  and  s  highly  de- 
veloped technique  for  th?  aerial  transport  of 
infantry  and  a.-tlllery.  In  the  light  of  that 
strategic  nightmare  (which  we  all  hope  will 
never  be  translated  to  reality,  but  which  Is 
by  no  means  Inherently  impossible i  what  la 
the  theory  of  Irish  defense  r'Ll,  apparently 
acceptable  to  the  military  thinkers  and  stall 
colleges  of  Britain  and  America  >  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out  from  a  study  of  the  British 
ard  American  press  (ar.d  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken 1.  that  theory  begins  with  the  belief 
that  the  division  at  Ireland  contributes  In 
some  way  to  the  security  of  Britain  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  seems  a  cur.cus  assum^p- 
ttcn.  especially  when  exactly  the  same  set  of 
strategists  wtl!  teli  ycu  that  during  the  last 
war  the  division  of  Prance  led  to  the  down- 
fall, not  only  of  France    but  of  Exirope. 

BaiTAix   /Oro   laisH    qitccsz^ 

But  if  the  bisic  assumptiin  tjtderlylng 
British  and  Arnerlcan  ideas  abo\rt  the  right 
way  to  de.'end  Ireland  L.-.  to  say  the  least 
cf  It,  curictis.  its  practical  implications  in 
the  use  cf  In^h  manpower  are  like  something 
cut  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  In  Britain,  and 
Vo  a  lesser  extent  In  Amcnca,  it  u  apparently 
a  kind  of  military  axicm  that  the  right  way 
to  defend  Ireland  is  to  se  ad  Irishmen  to  fight 
in  the  armies  of  ether  couatr.es  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  in  foreign  soldiers  to  de- 
fend Ir^snd — foreign  soldiers  whose  presence 
in  Ireland  helps  tc  bederU.  tiie  Irish  pclitical 
situation. 

I  am  not  here  <x.zictTT.ed  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  presence  of  foreign  soldiers 
ought  to  complicate  the  pcliucal  situaUca 
in  Ireland.  I  am  concerned  merely  w;th  the 
fact  that  It  does — which  seems  the  more 
practical  end  of  the  problem  in  view  of  a 
possible  world  emergency.  Nor.  as  an  Ulster 
Protestant  who  lives  In  Belfast  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Insh  seaaie,  am 
I  directly  ccncerned  at  the  moment  with  the 
political,  cr  even  the  economic,  implicatiocs 
of  partition.  As  an  Irish  ex-soldler  cf  the 
First  World  War.  I  am  pr.aiarlly  Interested 
in  the  ideal  means  of  defease  fcr  what  has 
become  almost  simultaneously  the  home  cf 
an  Independent  nation  and  a  stratezically 
valuable  island  on  the  edge  both  of  the  At- 
lantic and  of  E''-ircpe. 

In  View  cf  Ire  .and  8  altered  status  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  whole  questl'vn  of 
Irish  defeiise  should  new  be  thought  out 
anew.  To  gc  on  thinking  of  it  as  at  any  rate 
the  Br.tish  appear  to  be  thinking  at  the 
moment,  in  terms  of  a  far-flung  Empire 
around  the  edges  of  which  the  exiled  Irish 
soldier  will  form  s  gallant  portion  of  the 
"thin  red  Une"  is  simply  to  sentimentalize 
a  ia  Kipling  and  to  Ignore  the  facts  cf  the 
real  wcrld  situation — including;,  as  a  miner 
but  still  slgniiicaat  portion  of  the  whole,  the 
facts  of  the  real  situation  in  Ireland.  After 
all.  the  Congress  cf  Vienna  took  place  quite  a 
number  of  years  ago.  not  tc  menuca  the  fact 
tha:  the  European  balance  of  power  which 
that  ccngreas  called  into  being  disappeared 
pcssibiy  f  .rever.  with  the  advance  cf  Soviet 
armies  mtc  eastern  Germany  and  the  seirure 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

iKE-AJfB's  vrrst  posmc!t 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
Ireland's  strategic  position  in  the  new  era 
of  supersonic  air  speeds  and  the  aer.al  trans- 
port of  troops,  it  L',  therefore,  essential  to 
bear  two  cardinal  facts  la  mind — first,  that 
Bntain's  age-l^Jag  strategy  of  maneuvering 
for  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  now  a 
ha^  number,  and.  second,  that  Ireland  is 
no  longer  "an  island  beyond  an  island"  but 
the  home  cf  an  independent  nation  whose 
country  happens  to  occupy  an  Important  po- 
sition  on  the   ae.lal   atlas   cf   the   Western 


Bemlspherc  In  the  light  of  tbose  facts  par- 
tition reveals  itself  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  military  security  of  both  Ireland  and 
Britain  in  exact  proportion  to.  and  at  the 
same  rate  as.  man's  increasing  conquest  of 
space  Indeed,  in  the  light  of  that  con^tieet 
and  the  new  twer.tleth-century  msp  of 
Europe,  the  old  '^itish  cor.cepnon  of  s  di- 
vided I.-eland  that  serves  as  a  recruiting 
grcund  for  fcrel^rn  wars  is  sheer  lunacy. 

Why  does  Br.taln  allow  this  Itmscy  tc  con- 
tinue? Partly  en  the  old  ChurchlUlan 
grotinds  that  control  of  a  strip  of  slx-coimty 
coastline  and  the  pert  of  Derry  kept  open  the 
"llfellae"  'or  the  Importation  of  focdstufTs 
and  mun.tioas  into  Britain  through  the 
north  channel  of  the  Irish  Sea.  How  apart 
from  the  fact  that  It  ccatlnues  the  age-old 
British  fallacy  of  preparing  for  the  next  war 
In  terms  of  the  last,  this  form  of  aryjment 
(which  consists  fundamentally  In  declaring 
that  the  rl^t  way  to  get  Irish  cooperation  is 
to  assist  la  the  division  of  teland!)  tgaores 
two  lmp<ortant  factors.  First,  that  Britain 
can  always  ccatrcl  the  north  channel  of  the 
L-lsh  Sea  from  the  Scottish  side  without  Ijol- 
stering  up  and  subsidizing  a  danger-ous  po- 
litical, and  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis, 
strategic  division  of  the  Irish  nation.  Sec- 
ond (and  this  reason  includes  and  over-rides 
the  first  i.  that  if  partition  had  been  ended 
before  World  Wir  n  broke  cut.  there  would 


have   been   an   eatlrelv  n^ 


siruatlen.   and 


even  greater  strategic  advantages  t^an  the 
possession  of  the  six  counties  would  a! most 
inevitably  have  be<»r.  accorded  to  both  Britain 
and  Amerioa.  All  that  Britain  achieved  by 
accepting  and  bolstering  up  the  partition 
of  Ireland  was  that  she  made  the  worrt  of 
two  Irish  wcTlds.  Ir^ofar  as  she  had  neither 
the  use  cf  the  Treaty  ports,  nor  had  she  a 
contented  and  mllltarilr-unlted  nstlctj  at 
her  side  In  this  folly  .Americans  cr>ncuiied. 
presumably  on  the  ground?  that,  because  she 
was  closer  to  it.  Britain  knew  mere  about 
Ireland  than  they  did  That  was  a  false 
assumption.  Net  so  much  the  British  as  the 
English  have  up  till  new  always  shown  what 
amounted  to  a  positive  genius  for  misman- 
aging their  relations  with  Ireland,  as  TOO 
year^  of  Angle- Irish  history  are  there  to 
prove. 

BOCSEZ  crytt-Lixmxa 

In  this  analysis  cf  the  new.  twentieth- 
century  significance  of  Ireland's  position  in 
the  eastern  Atlantic  I  have  avoided  the  word 
with  which  Englishmen  and  Americans  love 
to  mystify  theaa*elves  about  Irish  affairs — • 
the  fatal  word  "Eire"  used  to  describe  (and. 
still  worse,  to  delimit)  25  counties  of  Ire- 
land. Likewise  I  have  avoided  the  term 
"British  Isles. ■*  I  avoid  them  because,  in 
their  popular  usage,  they  are  Inticcurate.  po- 
litically and  therefore  strate^cally.  "Eire* 
( see  article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  Ireland ) 
is  simply  the  Gaelic  name  for  the  whole  cf 
Ireland,  and  to  use  It,  as  not  only  British 
and  American  journals,  but  even  cuem'^ers  of 
the  British  and  failed  St.atea  le-^.ilaturea. 
habitually  do.  to  mean  26  counties  cut  zS 
from  the  rest  cf  Ireland  by  an  Imar.nary 
Une  that  meanders  throuzh  the  middle  of 
cowbyres  and  farmyards,  is  simply  to  befog 
the  whole  issue  from  the  start  If  you  are 
assured  from  the  start  that  a  certala  figure 
Is  a  square,  and  ycu  insist  on  asruming  it  o 
be  a  circle,  ycu  are  not  very  likely  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  result  In  a  problem  relating 
to  the  ori^nal  sq-^are. 

Tet  thit  IS  exactly  what  Engl.ahmea  and 
AmerjT-ans  do  when  they  attempt  to  esti- 
mate Irish  reactions  in  a  crisis  ca  tl-.e  basis 
cf  two  entirely  foreign  nations,  one  la*:e.ed 
"Eire"  and  the  other  "TTIster,  occupying  one 
smill  tiland  In  the  Atlantic.  The  p-oir:  is 
that  the  ccmplex  of  national  senKnae-t  •;;  Inch 
Englishmen  and  Americans  Insist  ca  label- 
ing ••Eire'*  extends  Into  "ir.rter""  as  we!' — to 
the  extent  of  between  S5  and  40  percent  of 
the  Inhabitants  cf  the  -".rea  1  ;■  orctirrtely  la- 
beled "TTster"— a  fact  that  explatrs  two  Zr.sh 
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phenomena  during  the  la«t  war.  (a>  the  re- 
cruUlnjc  or  a  large  percentage  of  able-bodied 
"UUtermen"  Into  armed  police  forces,  not  to 
light  Germans,  but  to  watch  their  fellow 
provincials,  ar.d  (b)  the  fact  that  the  elemen- 
tary mechanics  of  s-^tesmanshlp  In  a  par- 
titioned country  left  26  Irish  counties  no 
alternative  but  a  kind  of  benevolent  If  un- 
easy neutrality.  We  were.  In  brief,  as  much 
hamstruni?  during  the  last  war  as  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  would  have  been  If  the  New 
England  States  had  been  still  partly  popu- 
lated by  •loyalists"  and  Britain,  In  conse- 
quence, had  garrisoned  the  northeastern 
corner  of  American  territory  with  British 
troops. 

And  we  are  still  hamstrung  by  the  fact 
of  partition  when  It  comes  to  the  question 
of  participating  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
In  explanation  of  that  fact,  here  Is  part  of 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  Irish  High  Com- 
missioner In  London: 

■As  long  as  Ireland  Is  partitioned  the  first 
essential  of  Irish  participation  Is  denied. 
For  only  a  united  Irelar.d  wou'.d  be  secure 
against  internal  disruption  In  the  event  of 
world  conflict,  and  only  a  united  Ireland 
could  be  defended  with  full  military  effi- 
ciency 

"The  noncooperatlon  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Is  not  due 
to  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  alms  of  that 
agreement.  The  Irish  Government  and  peo- 
ple are  anxious  to  see  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  countries  against  war  or.  In  the 
event  of  war.  foreign  occupation  perfected. 
They  welcome  American  leadership  on  ac- 
count of  their  traditional  friendship  with 
America,  and  would  like  their  country  to  be 
a  strong  link  In  the  chain  of  democratic 
states" 

At  the  moment,  then,  the  position  of  Ire- 
land In  relation  to  Atlantic  defense  Is  one  of 
deadlock  and  uncertainty,  all  the  more  so  In 
the  light  of  election  results  In  the  six  coun- 
ties, not  to  mention  one  extremely  debatable 
piece  of  legislation  recently  enacted  at  West- 
minster. Election  results,  based  on  fears, 
real  and  Imaginary,  of  religious  domination 
do  nothing  to  settle  the  Irish  problem  for 
Englishmen;  In  fact,  they  exacerbate  It.  As 
an  Ulster  Protestant  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  working  with  Catholic  Irishmen,  In 
business,  in  a  former  Irish  regiment  of  the 
British  Army,  and  now  In  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  share  my  fellow  provincials" 
fears.  But  I  understand  th?m;  and,  still 
more  to  the  point.  I  know  only  too  well  how 
unscrupulous  politicians  can  make  use  of 
them  for  ends  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  I  believe  the  Protestants  of  north- 
east Ulster,  of  whom  I  happen  to  be  a  literally 
Protestant  member,  must  be  ofTered  adequate 
safeguards.  And  In  fact  they  have  already 
been  offered  safeguards  by  the  Government 
In  Dublin.  Including  federal  government  for 
the  special  area  of  the  six  counties. 

Bui  though  I  am  proud  of  many  facets  of 
Ulster  Protestant  life,  character,  and  tradi- 
tion, I  do  nut  admire  my  fellcw-Protestanta 
of  the  SIX  northeastern  counties  when  they 
combine  to  split  the  strategic  defense  of  their 
country  at  an  historical  moment  like  the 
present.  I  think  that  there  they  do  poor 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christendom  In  face 
of  an  enemy  who  will  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  George  Bernard  Shaw 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  John  Bull's  Other 
Island: 

'"When  the  Orangeman  sacrifices  his  na- 
tionality to  his  haired  of  the  priest  and  fights 
against  his  own  country  for  Its  conqueror 
he  U  doing  something  for  which,  no  matter 
bow  bravely  he  lights,  history  and  humanity 
will  never  forgive  him:  English  history  and 
humanity,  to  their  credit  be  It  said,  least  of 
all." 

It  la  poaslble  to  disagree  with  Mr  Sh.tw 
about  many  thing."!,  but  th?re.  wr.tten  as  an 
IrUhmaii,  and  a  Prutestaut  Irlshmau  at  thut. 


he  said  what  we  call  In  Ireland  the  "hard 
word.  "  If  through  artificially  created  re- 
ligious dissension,  the  conquerors  of  this 
strategically-valuable  Island  should  be  In 
the  twentieth  century,  not  Englishmen  but 
the  forces  of  godless  totalitarianism,  how 
would  the  remnants  of  what  had  once  been 
English  history  and  humanity  regard  those 
who  persisted  In  dissension?  And,  to  mod- 
ernize the  words  of  Napoleon  as  he  looked 
backward  over  his  career  from  the  Island 
prison  of  St.  Helena,  what  would  then  be  the 
state  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  politi- 
cal world?  The  essence  of  the  situation  In 
the  year  1950  Is  that  the  present  conception 
of  Ulster  unionism  must  be  widened  to  In- 
clude the  real  twentieth-century  unionism  of 
the  United  Nations.  Western  Union,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  to  the  end  that  Ireland, 
as  at  least  a  military  unit,  may  be  able  to 
take  her  place  In  the  ranks  of  the  western 
nations. 


Jure  Is  Being  Observed  Nationally  by  the 
Dairy  Farmers  and  Handlers  of  Milk  as 
Dairy  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    C.^LirCR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
the  county  of  Lo.s  Angeles  in  California — 
In  which  is  located  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  for  two  terms — is  the 
leader  of  the  Nation  in  milk  production. 
I  call  to  your  attention  that  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  dairies  which  makes  it  true  that 
Los  Angeles  County  leads  the  Nation  in 
milk  production  are  located  in  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  thc'se 
important  dairies  which  have  for  many 
years  been  located  in  the  Eighteenth 
District  have  naturally  been  crowded  cut 
of  that  busy  and  rapidly  growing  geo- 
graphical area  by  home  builders  and 
home  buyers.  For  instance,  in  one  sub- 
division only.  17.000  separate  homes  arc 
being  constructed  where  dairies  were 
previously  located.  As  the  value  of  this 
dairyland  has  rapidly  and  sharply  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  onrush  and 
need  of  home  occupancy  in  the  Eight- 
eenth District,  tho:-e  dairies  have  sold 
their  U.nd  at  a  very  substantial  profit 
and  have  moved  eastward  and  there  pur- 
chased more  land  for  less  money. 

In  order  that  I  misht  give  to  you  ac- 
curate, down-to-date  Information  on 
this  important  subject.  I  asked  my  good 
friend.  Nod  M.  Clinton,  manager  of  the 
Protected  Milk  Produ-crs  A>sociat!on  at 
Paramount.  Calif.,  to  supply  me  with  the 
same  and  which  information  I  herewith 
convey  to  you  with  pleasure.  In  a  letter 
transmitting  the  data  to  me,  he  said, 
among  other  things: 

The  dairymen  of  this  section  are  very  pro- 
gressive. As  you  know  nearly  all  milk  Is  now 
being  cooled  In  stainless  steel  farm  tanks  and 
tran9iK>rted  In  stainless  steel  road  tankers  to 
dUUlbutlon  pUuts.     Thus  doing  away  with 


milk  cans  and  furnishing  the  public  with  a 
better  bottle  of  milk. 

I  consider  it  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  Congress,  have  the  further  follow- 
ing facts  before  you: 

James  N.  Fulmor.  chairman  of  the 
dairy  department  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  recently  wrote  a 
message  on  June  Dairy  Month,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Do  you  remember  the  family  cow  your 
parents,  or  your  grandparents,  owned?  Well, 
you  have  a  family  cow  right  now.  Of  course, 
you  have  never  seen  her,  but  somewhere  In 
California,  not  far  from  where  you  live,  she 
Is  working  for  you  with  all  her  might  like 
the  cow  in  the  children's  verse;  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  tells  us  that  it  takes 
Just  about  the  total  output  of  one  cow  to 
provide  the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  and 
Ice  cream  for  an  average  family. 

When  populations  were  scattered,  most 
families  owned  a  cow.  But  as  more  and 
more  persons  congregated  in  cities  and  towns 
the  cows  had  to  stay  In  the  country.  So 
that  Is  where  your  cow  Is  right  now,  tended 
by  a  farm  family  so  that  the  city  family  may 
have  plenty  of  mUk  for  health  and  strength. 
And  now  trucks  roll  swiftly  over  the  by- 
ways and  highways  bringing  from  country 
Into  town  the  mlU  supply,  fresh  and  sweet. 
California's  greatest  agricultural  Industry 
has  grown  up  around  the  cow.  One  million 
dairy  cows  are  grazing  In  California  pas- 
tures. Thirty  thousand  farm  families  tend 
these  cows.  The  cow  works  every  day.  and 
so  must  the  dairy  family — and  that  means 
Sundays  and  holidays  as  well  as  weekdays. 
In  California,  every  dairy  farmer  has 
needed  to  invest  $1,003  for  each  cow  In  his 
herd  This  includes  the  value  of  the  cow 
herself  and  the  costs  of  the  farm  lands  which 
provide  the  hay  and  grain  for  her  mainte- 
nance, the  barns  and  milk  house  and  equip- 
ment. When  that  sum  Is  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cows  In  California  you  realize  how 
great  a  structure  Is  needed  In  order  that  all 
persons  In  the  State  may  have  milk  and 
milk  products  when  and  as  they  need  them. 

Dairying  is  the  leading  division  of  Cali- 
fornia's agriculture  and,  excepting  only 
petroleum.  Is  largest  among  all  of  the  States 
Industries;  and  It  Is  all  based  on  your  family 
cow. 

Milk  Is  nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food: 
One  quart  of  milk,  or  Its  equivalent  In 
other  dairy  products,  will  provide  these  dally 
nutritional  needs  for  an  individual:  100  per- 
cent of  the  calcium.  8'2  percent  of  the  rlbo- 
fiavln  (vitamin  G),  67  percent  of  the  phos- 
phorus, 49  percent  of  the  protein.  30  percent 
of  the  vitamin  A,  22  percent  of  the  thiamin 
(Vitamin  B,l.  22  pxjrccnt  of  the  calories,  19 
percent  of  the  vitamin  C,  6  percent  of  the 
niacin.  3  percent  of  the  iron. 

Half  of  your  dally  nutritional  needs  for 
only  20  cents 

And  my  friend.  Ned  Clinton,  hands  me 
a  pamphlet  by  the  California  dairy 
products  gro'i^p  which  says; 

The  Ltory  of  milk  starts  on  the  farm — the 
d.°.lry  farm.  And  California  dairy  farmers 
have  many  records  of  which  every  Califor- 
nian  can  well  be  proud.  They  pay  their  farm 
workers — the  men  who  care  fa  and  milk  the 
cows — far  more  than  the  national  average. 

After  being  produced  under  the  most  scien- 
tific and  sanitary  conditions,  the  milk  is  Im- 
mediately rushed  to  the  processing  and  txjt- 
tllng  room  where  It  Is  subjected  to  strict  In- 
spection and  testing.  It  Is  scientifically  re- 
frigerated. Every  drop  of  market  milk  sold  la 
California  is  handled  under  highest  stand- 
ards of  purity  and  sanitation.  All  by  «ni- 
ployees  paid  r.:oie  than  the  average  national 
wa^e  scale. 
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The  prices  that  California  dairymen  pay 
for  land  are.  alao,  far  above  the  national  aT- 
erage.     To  these  costs  must   be  added  the 

yearly  charges  for  water  for  irrigation — a 
vttal  and  expensive  necessity  on  most  of  Cali- 
fornia's farm  land,  plus  feed  prices  which  in 
Eome  instances  are  still  250  percent  to  275 
percent  of  prewar  prices. 

Now  the  milk  is  ready  for  delivery  to  stores, 
homes,  and  restaurants,  hospitals,  and  insti- 
tutions— wherever  it  Is  needed,  whenever  it  is 
needed — fresh,  cold,  and  clean — at  a  profit  of 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  quart — and 
at  prices  considerably  less  than  the  national 
averages. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  you  buy,  cows  must  undergo  regular 
examinations,  and  all  barns  and  equipment 
must  come  up  to  the  rigid  specifications  for 
sanitation  set  by  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Milk  is  man's  most  nearly  perfect  food. 
ICllk  eontalns  tbe  vital  food  elements  that 
everyone — young  and  old — needs  for  growth, 
health,  and  vigor.  Proper  focxis  add  yean 
to  your  life  and  life  to  your  years.  Even 
at  twice  the  price,  milk  would  still  be  your 
best  food  buy.  But  Callfomlans  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate — they  get  the  finest  milk 
for  less  than  other  Americans  have  to  pay. 

How  is  It  that  California  dairymen  and 
distributors  can  buy  higher-priced  land,  pay 
higher  wages,  purchase  the  finest  machinery 
and  equipment,  maintain  unexcelled  stand- 
ards of  health,  sanitation  and  purity — and 
Etui  sell  the  finest  quality  of  milk  for  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  country?  Here  are  sev- 
eral reasons: 

1.  California  dairymen,  working  with  the 
fcientifts  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California,  have  developed 
herds  of  cows  that  produce  milk  of  highest 
qauUty — and  more  of  it.  The  average 
yearly  production  per  cow  In  California  la 
S.326  quarts,  the  highest  in  the  Natlon. 
That  exceeds  the  United  States  average  by 
1.000  quarts  per  cow. 

2.  Because  of  oxu  year-round  growing 
season.  California  alfalfa  land  produces 
from  four  to  eight  cuttings  a  year,  as  against 
two  crops  for  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Alfalfa  is  the  cliief  raw  material  that  a  cow 
needs  to  manufacture  milk. 

3.  California,  on  the  average,  lias  larger 
herds  than  other  dairy  areas,  and  this  re- 
sults in  aditional  eflJclencles  and  economies. 

4  Because  of  our  fine  highways,  dairymen 
have  been  able  to  deliver  miik  with  clock- 
like regularity,  the  basis  for  smooth -running 
efficiency  and  service. 

5  Last,  but  far  from  least,  the  entire  In- 
dustry has  presented  a  united  front  in  hold- 
ing milk  prices  at  the  minimums  set  by  the 
California    Department    of   Agriculture. 

Potmd  for  pound,  penny  for  penny,  milk 
Is  your  best  food  buy. 

Use  more  delicious  milk  for  balanced  diet 
and  balanced  budget. 

A  quart  of  milk  Is  the  biggest  two  pounds 
of  food  value  you  can  buy.  Just  for  yotir 
own  food  b'udget  money-saving  Information. 
compare  the  cost  and  extra  food  value  of 
milk  with  other  foods. 

No  other  food  give?  you  so  much  for  so 
Uttle. 

There  is  the  most  valuable  and  con- 
structive cooperation  between  the  State 
University  of  California,  division  of  dairy 
industry,  located  at  Davas,  Cahf ..  through 
the  offices  of  E.  L.  Jack,  who  writes,  as 
follows : 

Thi  CHAixrxcB  OF  Alt  AsmnAirr  Mnjc  Scpplt 
(By  E.  L.  Jack,  chairman,  division  of  dairy 

Industry.  University  of  California,  Davts. 

Calif.) 

An  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  nutri- 
tious mUk  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  any  group  of  people  can  have.  Uilk  is 
natures  mo.<:l  nearly  perfect  food,  providing 
unequaxed  proteins,  the  finest  mineral  bal- 


ance, and  important  energy  and  vitamin  con- 
stituents for  human  need.  Young  pe^>ple 
tiirive  when  milk  consulates  a  large  part  of 
their  diet,  building  »traight  bones  and 
strong  bodies.  Adults  mamtam  a  continuing 
sute  of  weil-belng  when  they  continue  to 
use  substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products. 

Dairy  products  a.-e  not  only  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  because  of  their  nutriUonal 
properties,  but  are  in  the  top  rank  of  palat- 
abUity  as  well.  They  are  well  liked  by  people 
of  ail  ages;  children  shew  particvilar  fond- 
ness for  milk,  butler,  and  ice  cream,  whiia 
adults  Include  cheese  as  well.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  addition  of  milk  to 
many  other  foods  improves  their  paiatabiUty. 
An  outstanding  example  is  the  addition  of 
milk  to  bread;  milk  improves  the  appearance, 
keeping  quality,  end  flavor  of  bread. 

Even  with  ail  of  tiiese  recognized  advan- 
tages of  liberal  amounts  of  milk  in  the  diet, 
namely,  high  pcaaubility  and  unequaled  nu- 
tritional value,  the  peoples  of  the  world  gen- 
erally have  not  been  able  to  have  much  milk 
in  their  diet.  We  In  the  United  States  are 
the  cnly  large  segment  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation that  has  mUk  in  lltwral  amounts.  Un- 
doubtedly milk  can  be  given  a  major  siiara 
of  the  credit  for  our  high  nutritional  status, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  shown  to 
produce  physically  superior  people  among 
certain  small  groups,  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
who  have  had  milk  avaUable.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  to  its  present  high 
standard  has  Ijeen  and  will  continue  to  b« 
an  important  stone  in  the  foundation  of  our 
economy. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  paradox  tiiat  an 
abundant  milk  supply  is  a  challenge.  It 
would  se«m  that  an  abundant  milk  supply  is 
a  condition  to  be  hlgiily  desired,  and  Indeed, 
it  Is.  considering  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
people.  The  challenge  arises  because  distri- 
bution is  not  able  to  make  available  to  all 
the  people  that  need  it  all  of  the  mUk  that 
they  need.  Thus,  in  periods  of  an  abundant 
supply,  milk  products  tend  to  accumulate  in 
warehouses  and  storage  places  untU  the  cry 
of  surplus  is  heard.  Surplus  is  the  specter 
that  stalks  the  dairy  industry  continually. 
and  yet  examining  the  dietary  need  for  dairy 
products  the  Idea  of  a  surplus  at  our  level  of 
production  seems  absurd.  Let  us  examine  in 
the  light  of  actual  figures  where  the  t>&sis 
for  surplus  originates 

The  dairy  farms  of  the  United  States  are 
stocked  to  produce  abcut  116.0CO.0OC  000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  which  furnishes  about 
800  pounds  of  milk  for  each  person  to  tiae 
as  Ijeverage,  Ice  cream,  cheese,  butter  and 
other  products.  We  use  about  ST.OOO.CKX)  000 
pcunds  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  farms  tot  direct  consumption 
which  gives  each  person,  if  equaUy  divided. 
almost  exactly  1  pint  a  day.  If  each  person 
drank  only  1  four-o\ince  glass  additional  each 
day  there  would  be  no  surplus.  It  would  re- 
quire ll,00O,0C0,0O0  pounds  of  milk  to  supply 
this  increase  or  nearly  10  percent  cf  our  whole 
production.  Butter  production  is  equal  to 
about  10  pounds  per  person  per  year,  and  yet 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  far  less 
available  money  with  which  to  buy  food  con- 
sumed 16  pounds  iO  years  ago.  The  Gcvem- 
ment  would  not  ht  In  the  butter  business 
today  if  consumption  were  to  increase  only  1 
pound  p«r  person.  Like  examples  can  be 
shown  for  many  otlier  dairy  products. 

The  case  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  is 
slightly  different  because  of  the  great  In- 
creasa  m  the  volume  of  ttiis  conunodity. 
production  liavlng  doubled  In  10  years. 
This  shotild  be  a  desirable  situation  be- 
cause the  components  of  tliis  product  are 
valuable  nutritionally  and  should  find  their 
way  into  human  food  channels  rather  than 
to  t>e  fed  to  livestock.  The  use  of  tliis 
product  in  bread,  where  it  is  especially 
valuable,  constitutes  the  largest  outlet,  and 
the  inclusion  of  at  least  6  percent  based 
on  the  weight  of  tlie  flour  is  recommended. 
If  all  bread  contained  this  amount  of  non- 


fat dry  milk  solids.  It  would  go  a  kng 
toward  using  up  the  Increased  prodoctkn. 
And  if  tlie  public  Is  made  aware  of  breads 
oontainlng  this  amount  of  milk.  It  has  been 
shown  that  their  consumption  of  this  eom- 
modity  increases.  "Bread  and  milk"  has 
been  known  as  a  good  food  for  generattoDa. 
Where,  then,  does  the  challenge  of  an 
abundant  milk  supply  lie?  It  lies  In  ths 
necessity  to  get  this  abundant  supply  to 
the  people  who  need  it — the  milk  Is  hers. 
the  need  is  here.  The  problem  Is  to  get 
them  together.  Taken  In  the  aggregate  ths 
idea  of  millions  and  billions  of  pounds  seems 
staggering,  but  broken  down  to  a  personal 
basts  It  comes  within  the  scope  of  otir  com- 
prehension and  seems  capable  of  accomp- 
lishment. It  will  not  be  easy,  however.  It 
will  require  the  best  concerted  effort  ot 
everyone  in  all  branches  of  the  industry;  It 
will  require  the  same  kind  of  ingenuity,  per- 
severence  and  courage  that  the  dairy  indus- 
try has  shown  in  attaining  iu  present  emi- 
nent position.  That  the  dairy  industry  will 
successfully  meet  thi^  challenge  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  And  the  goal  la  very 
worth  while. 

And  another  example  of  cooperation 
between  the  California  dairy  industry 
and  tl>e  University  of  California's  Dairy 
Extension  Department  i£  a  splendid  ar- 
ticle by  G.  E.  Gordon,  who  writes,  u 
follows : 

Calitoekia's  Daibt  Fint'KS 

(By  O.  E.  Gordon,  extension  specialist  In 
dairying.  University  of  California  > 

June  dairy  month  is  probably  a  good  tlms 
to  try  to  visualize  what  might  ham>en  to 
California's  dairy  industry  in  the  futurs. 
We  have  gone  through  a  period  of  rapidly 
expanding  dairy  production  and  the  use  of 
dairy  products  in  California.  Tills  past  dec- 
sde  has  shown  a  remarltable  growth  In  ths 
dairy  Industry  which  was  brought  on  in 
considerable  measure  by  the  demand  for 
milk  and  milk  products  during  the  war 
period  when  California's  population  In- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate.  The  demand  for 
milk  was  so  great  dtirlng  this  ptflod  ttiat 
ttiere  arose  seme  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  California  would  be  able  in  futurs 
years  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  fresb 
milk  for  human  consumption. 

Since  the  war.  the  demand  for  milk  has 
eased  off  somewhat,  together  with  a  con- 
tinuing Increase  in  the  voIunM  of  market- 
milk  produced — caused  by  the  impetus  given 
market-milk  during  the  war  period — so  that 
for  tiM  past  couple  of  years  there  has  de- 
veloped some  surplus  which  has  becoms 
burdensome.  Tliis  is  one  reason  why  great 
emphasis  shotild  t>e  placed  at  this  time  on 
the  value  of  tislng  milk  and  milk  products 
in  large  quantity.  They  are  not  only  rela- 
tively low  in  price,  compared  to  other  feed 
products,  but  have  exceptionaUy  high  nu- 
tritional value. 

CAN  CAlSrCmXlA  FSOOOCST 

As  we  look  into  the  future,  however,  thers 
are  Indications  that  California's  populatknx 
will  continue  to  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Several  studies  indicate  an  Increase  from  our 
present  estimated  popuiati(»  of  about  10,- 
aOOiXX)  to  over  14.000,000  during  the  next 
10  years,  which  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately S5  percent.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  our  population  will  Increase  to  over 
17.000,000  by  1975.  which  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  around  85  percent.  These  people 
win  need  milk  and  undoubtedly  will  insist 
on  having  it.  Can  California  produce  it? 
There  are  several  ways  in  wtilch  It  can  bs 
done. 

While  our  present  surpluses  will  take  ears 
of  the  earlier  Increased  demands  for  fluid 
milk,  it  win  l>e  desirable  over  the  yean  to 
increase  the  percentage  cf  our  total  T0l\nns 
that  goes  into  fluid  milk.    This  would 
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Changing  over  some  manufacturing  mllK  to 
market  milk,  which  could  readily  be  done. 
Another  way  which  will  imdoubtedly  occur 
over  the  years  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  cows  In  production  In  California.  Some 
of  the  crops  demanded  during  the  war  period 
are  no  longer  In  such  high  demand,  and 
the  land  formerly  In  those  crops  Is  being 
changed  over  o  forage  crops  which  would  be 
valuable  for  dairy  cattle.  As  our  water  re- 
sources Increase,  still  additional  land  will 
be  available  for  the  production  of  feed 
crops.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 
methods  would  be  to  maintain  and  Improve 
our  present  level  of  production  In  the  State 
as  a  whole,  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  produce  more  high  quality  market  milk 
as  the  demand  for  It  increased,  and  such 
•  program  would  also  be  better  for  the  dairy- 
man from  an  economic  standpoint  as  It 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  operate  on  m 
more  efflcient  basis. 

m7IIEX.\NCK    PaoCKAM     NECESSARY 

The  present  situation  has  been  somewhat 
discouraging  to  dairymen  because  of  lower 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  because 
of  the  surpluses  of  market  milk.  These  fac- 
tors point  exit  clearly  the  Importance  ot 
carrying  on  research,  education  and  adver- 
tising to  increase  the  use  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.  Such  a  program  is  not  only 
helpful  In  easing  off  the  present  situation 
and  helping  to  reduce  the  present  surpluses, 
but  It  is  also  helpful  on  a  long-time  basis 
In  develupini;  habits  In  the  use  cf  milk  and 
milk  products  among  our  consuming  public. 

With  the  anticipated  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  evident  that  we  will  have  a 
ready  demand  in  this  State  for  increasing 
quantities  of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  We  will  have  to  supply  our  own 
market  milk  because  we  cannot  get  it  from 
the  West  or  the  South,  and  nut  conven- 
iently from  the  East  or  the  North.  Our 
population  will  demand  milk,  and  we  must 
produce  it  for  them.  Such  Increased  de- 
mand will  undoubtedly  cause  our  dairy  to 
grow  to  even  greater  size  than  at  present. 
These  factors  will  help  our  industry  to  oc- 
cupy an  even  more  favorable  position  among 
other  States  and  among  the  agriculture  of 
our  own  State.  Our  dairy  industry  now 
supplies  one-eighth  of  the  total  agricultural 
Income  of  the  State,  and  In  the  future  may 
grow  even  greater. 

While  the  problem  for  dairy  producers 
has  been  somewhat  more  difficult  this  year 
than  In  the  past,  we  must  look  at  our  In- 
dustry from  a  long-time  viewpoint — and 
such  coi^sideratlon  indicates  a  grov.ing  mar- 
ket which  will  be  available  for  those  who 
can  produce  a  high-quality  product  en  an 
eiDclent  basis. 

To  reveal  to  you  the  methods  used  by 
the  State  of  California,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  California  dairy  in- 
dustry cooperatively.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  for  May  18.  1950,  by 
the  dairy  industry  advisory  board  from 
the  State  capital,  Sacramento,  issued  by 
Richard  J.  Werner,  manager: 

fiTATz   or   CALiroHNiA.   Depaktment   or   ACRI- 
cuLTuat    Daibt  Industry  Advi.-.orv   Board. 

SaCRAME.VTO.      Qt'ARTEKLY      RlPOBT     or     THE 

Education  CouMrrrEE,  May  18.  1950 

READY    rOR    JUNE    OAiaY    KCNTH 

Jui^e  1950,  dairy  month,  should  be  out- 
standing for  a  number  of  reasons.  Most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  and  a  factor  which  may  la 
great  measure  be  responsible  for  Cali'ornia's 
best  dairy  month  observance.  Is  partU  ipatlon 
of  producers  under  the  leadership  of  James 
N.  Fulmor,  chairman  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment. California  Furm  Bureau  Federation. 
Reaponse  h:,s  been  appreciable  to  date,  so 
the  pre  gram  carried  larje:y  by  distributors  in 


former  years.  Is  being  shared  enthusiastically 
Uils  year  by  producers. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  plana  for  the  1950 
campaign  were  In  the  making  last  fall;  mate- 
rials were  printed  months  In  advance,  the 
State  chairman  accepted  appointment  early 
enough  to  organize  his  county  committees  In 
March,  and  there  was  complete  advance 
preparation  of  suggestions  for  county  com- 
mitteemen on  organizing  local  programs. 

News  releases,  advertising  tie-ins.  cover- 
cuts  for  trade  Journals,  outlines  for  service 
club  talks,  television  shorts,  radio  scripts, 
and  spot  announcements  were  completed  In 
April,  and  ready  for  distribution  the  first  of 
May.  Most  of  the  promotion  material  Is  new 
In  the  hands  of  producers  and  distributors, 
and  speaking  dates  are  being  scheduled  be- 
fore consumer  groups. 

A  special  leaflet  entitled,  "A  Bow  to  the 
Cow."  carries  a  message  from  State  chair- 
man, James  N.  Fulmor.  This  will  be  mailed 
with  statements  to  customers,  used  as  place 
cards  at  luncheons  and  dinners  and  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  Initial  run  of  500.000 
copies  was  oversubscribed,  and  another  200.- 
000  printed.  Special  bumper  strips  were 
created.  Other  promotion  materials  Include 
recipe  booklets,  car  cards  featuring  milk 
and  ice  cream,  butter  and  cottage  cheese 
poster."!,  and  all  other  CDIAB  materials. 

A  24-sheet  poster,  featuring  the  ice  fol- 
lies twins  and  milk  for  health,  is  on  bill- 
boards throughout  the  State.  Reproductions 
In  car-card  size  are  available.  In  the  bay 
area,  tie-ln  with  the  1950  Ice  follies  feature 
act.  'Dalryvllle."  Is  being  made  through  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets  and  soda  fountain  tent 
cards  featuring  a  "Dalryvllle"  sundae. 

Chain  stores,  particularly  food  chains, 
have  volunteered  cooperation  through  their 
Rssoclatlon.  Among  special  events  planned 
for  June  dairy  month  are  a  rally  luncheon 
In  Los  Angeles,  a  dinner  dance  at  a  country 
club  in  southern  California,  and  a  school 
project  tle-ln  in  San  Francisco. 

TEST    COURSES    PKOVE    SUCCESS 

Labor,  industry,  end  the  schools  agree  that 
the  dairy  employee  pilot  courses  in  three 
large  metropolitan  areas  were  successful. 
Oakland  completed  Its  6-week  school  March 
30;  San  Francisco  presented  232  certificates 
of  completion  at  the  close  of  a  12-week 
course  on  April  25;  Los  .Angeles  will  complete 
Its  12  weeks  with  certificate  awards  on  May 
23 

Format  of  a  short.  Intensive  course  In 
salesmanship  Is  ready  to  be  submitted  In 
the  Lo^  Angeles  and  bay  area  as  follow-up 
for  the  introductory  course  in  fundamental. 
Questionnaires  and  discussion  reveal  that 
greatest  Interest  of  employees  is  In  sales  and 
merchandising.  Courses  In  fundamentals 
are  be'.nt?  considered  for  Sacramento,  Fresno. 
San  Jose,  San  Mateo,  the  north  bay  area. 
Long  Beach,  Riverside,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

LENT  ovm — Birr  cottage  chcfsc  lingers  on 
The  Cottage  Cheese  booklet  which  was 
featured  during  Lent  by  distributors  and 
food-pa^e  editors  In  newapajiers  and  maga- 
zines continues  In  popularity.  Requests  are 
received  dally  by  all  offices.  Tlie  recipes  of- 
fer something  really  new  In  ways  of  serving 
cheese,  and  women  have  responded  enthu- 
siastically. One  newspaper  offer  brouglit 
more  than  2.500  requests.  Written  requests 
from  customers  of  several  dairy  firms  ran 
close  to  this  figure. 

CDTAB    BOOKLETS    CONTTNL'E    POPtJt.AR 

"Outdoor  Meals  That  Fit  the  Spot."  Is  a 
perennial,  and  this  Is  the  season.  "Food 
and  Fun  for  Everyone"  booklet.  Introduced 
Just  before  the  holidays  Inst  year,  still  Is  in 
demand.  A  number  of  men  and  women 
have  called  at  CUIAB  offices  for  these  bcH)k- 
lets  for  their  wives,  for  girls  In  their  offices, 
and  for  themselves.  They  bring  newspaper 
clippings  and  leaflets  or  cards  distributed  by 
their  milkman— large  and  small  dairies  are 


ofTerlng  the  booklets.  The  San  Frandaeo 
News  received  982  requests  for  another  popu- 
lar piece,  the  chart  showing  commonl.\  used 
cheeses. 

THE  RECORD  SHOWS 

Members  of  the  staff  spoke  at  42  meeting! 
to  audiences  totaling  4.160  persons.  In  ad- 
dition, mobile-unit  demonstrations  wer« 
made  before  34  school  audiences  totaling  1B,» 
387  pupils  and  teachers  during  March  and 
April.  Conferences  were  held  with  1.190  key 
persons  In  education,  health,  general  con- 
sumer groups,  and  the  dairy  Industry,  to 
plan  and  work  out  programs  which  feattired 
dairy  products  In  various  ways. 

Exhibits  of  CDIAB  materials  were  set  up 
at  a  four-county  visual -aid  conference,  at 
county  and  Catholic  school  workshops  for 
teachers,  at  the  model  milking  barn  for  the 
Junior  show  at  the  Cow  Palace,  a  meeting 
of  the  California  division,  American  School 
Health  Association,  a  Brownie  festival,  and 
a  dairy-employee  course.  Film  showings  to- 
taled 290  before  school,  public  health,  and 
consumer  groups,  among  them  a  number  of 
service  clubs.  Two  radio  talks  were  made 
on  public-service  programs,  and  clippings  for 
93  free  stories,  totaling  11.313  lines  were 
recorded. 

Since  January  1.  more  than  2.000,000  pieces 
of  material  have  been  distributed.  This 
number  Includes  the  481.819  pieces  dis- 
tributed in  M.irch  and  April,  but  only  the 
preliminary  mailings  of  June  Dairy  month 
materials,  most  of  which  were  sample  copies. 

NEW   MOBILE  UNITS 

New  mobile  units  are  being  planned  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  which  has 
made  them  an  Integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Los  Angeles.  CDIAB.  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority  on  such  units,  set  the 
pattern  and  is  being  consulted  by  the  board 
of  education. 

COUNTY-WIDE    WORKSHOP 

CDIAB  was  Invited  by  the  office  of  the 
school  superintendent  for  Santa  Barbara 
County  to  participate  In  two  workshops  for 
teachers,  nurses,  cafeteria  workers,  rchool  of- 
ficials, and  parents.  Both  sessions,  at  which 
use  of  DIAB  materials  were  demonstrated, 
were  well  attended  and  drew  from  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

STUDENT  TEACHEHS  MAKE  OITICE  CALLS 

Teacher  trainees  at  universities.  State  col- 
leges, church,  and  other  small  col'eges  called 
In  significant  numbers  at  CDIAB  offices. 
When  a  program  director  offered  to  demon- 
strate the  materials  In  the  classroom  the  re- 
ply was,  "It  is  a  pood  thing  for  these  people 
to  get  used  to  calling  at  your  office  for  ma- 
terials." 

COVERS  THE  FtELO 

.  S.U1  Diego  office  reported  conferences  on 
program  planning  with  dental  hyglenlsts, 
the  audio  visual  department  of  the  city 
school  system,  the  city's  social  welfare  de- 
partment, PTA.  Campfire  leaders,  an  In- 
structor of  student  nurses  in  a  hospital,  and 
home  economist  for  the  local  gas  and  electric 
company. 

PACIFIC   TFLEPIIONE   *   TELEGRAPH   CO.   CONSXn,TS 

Nutrition  Is  one  of  the  major  projects  for 
employees  In  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  Its  only  woman  vice  president, 
who  Is  making  plans  for  an  extensive  pro- 
pram  of  classes  in  nutrition,  conferred  with 
CDIAB  in  Los  Angeles  regarding  materials 
for  instruction. 

WIDE  CONTACTS — HAPPY    RELATIONS 

Harr  Wagner,  San  Francisco  publishers  ol 
California  textbooks,  asked  CDIAB  to  furnish 
photographs  of  champion  cows  of  three  dairy 
breeds  for  a  fifth-grade  text  entitled.  "Our 
California."  Pleased  with  the  pictures,  the 
publisher  came  back  with  requests  for  photo- 
graphs of  4  H  winners  with  their  prize  ani- 
mals, champions  In  the  potiltry  world,  and  A 
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purebred  sow  with  a  Utter.  It  la  another 
example  of  channels  Into  which  good  public 
relations  can  reach  to  make  friends  tot  the 
Industry. 

NEWS    RELEASES 

March  Issue  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly  carried  a  two-column  special  article 
en  CDIAB  activities,  using  a  boxed  Item  and 
photograph.  Releases  en  the  dairy-employee 
courses,  nutrition  findings,  and  CDIAB  ac- 
tivities, have  appeared  In  California  trade 
Journals,  and  newspapers,  and  some  eastern 
publications. 

RICHARD  J.  Werner, 
Managtr.    Dairy    Industry    Advisory 
Board. 

And.  having  stated  aforesaid,  I  know 
you  will  expect  me  to  state  the  further 
fact  in  connection  with  dairying  and 
agriculture,  to  wit:  That  California  leads 
all  other  States  with  respect  to  cash 
farm  Income.  While  its  leading  position 
in  the  value  of  its  alfalfa,  apricots,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  barley,  cantaloups, 
com,  lettuce,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
and  tomatoes  are  nationally  noteworthy. 
Furthermore.  California  also  ranks  first 
among  all  the  States  in  the  production  of 
almonds,  apricots,  avocadoes,  dates,  figs, 
grapes,  lemons,  olives,  oranges,  peaches, 
pears,  prunes,  and  walnuts. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  uith  a  Just 
pride  at  beixig  4  years  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  great  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  California,  on 
account  of  its  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
for  its  other  noteworthy  and  Nation-wide 
achievements.  I  desire  to  again  con- 
gratulate all  the  producers  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  and  in  Los  Angeles 
County  and  in  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Bun-Saw  Bai"  Benton,  Idea  Mas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONXECTTCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  inter- 
esting article,  containing  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  career  of  my  distingtiished  col- 
leajjue,  the  junior  Senator  from  Cormect- 
Icut  (Mr,  Benton  1.  entitled  "  Buzz-Saw 
But'  Benton,  Idea  Man,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Re- 
publican on  June  25.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoaD, 
as  follows: 

'Butz-Saw"  Bill  Benton,  Idea  Man — Demo- 
cratic tJNrriD  States  Senator  From  Con- 
NECTicuT,  Advertising  Dynamo,  Re-U,  Lit* 
Horatio  Alger — Fought  for  Hoover  Reor- 
ganization Pl-an,  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Bill.  Sponsored  Voicx  or  America 

Widowed  Elma  Benton  often  mused  how 
nice  It  would  be  U  only  her  son  Bnx  were  re- 
spectable. She  wanted  blm  to  be  a  teacher 
or  preacher  like  all  Beutons  were  as  far  back 
as  she  could  remember.  She  herselx  tatight 
school. 


•Tf  you  won't  go  Into  a  respectable  profes- 
slon."  Mrs.  Benton  wrote  her  eon.  fresh  out 
of  Yale  "21.  "at  least  you  oruld  be  a  tawrer." 
Hopefully  she  enroUed  him  at  Harvard  Law. 
Bnx  meant  to  go  but  stopped  off  at  New  York 
where  he  found  an  advertising  Job  at  $35  a 
week.  Later  he  wrote  his  mother  he  was 
writing  snappy  copy  to  advertise  food,  or- 
anges, and  a  special  brand  of  toilet  soap. 
This  was  too  much  for  Elma  Benton.  "I'm 
sorry  to  learn  that  you  have  gene  into  a  busi- 
ness that  says  such-and-such  soap  Is  good 
soap,"  she  wrote  testily. 

Bnx  old  all  right.  But  for  years  Mrs  Ben- 
ton carried  a  silent  burden  until  one  day  she 
read  Ln  the  pape.*^.  "Says  hell  make  million 
by  thlrty-flve  and  quit:  Does  It."  Bnx 
denies  this  but  the  legend  persists.  She 
couldn't  wait  to  confide  to  a  neighbor.  "I 
hope  this  means  bell  get  a  respectable  Job." 
If  she  were  alive  today — she  died  In  1943 — 
shed  be  right  prcud  of  her  son  William 
"BzLL"  Bentcn,  Democratic  United  SUtes 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

sofAToi  sm  months 

Conceivably  shed  be  equally  proud  of  his 
record  as  a  6  months  young  Senator.  For 
BiNTON  sparked  the  Senate  fight  for  21 
Hoover  Commission  plans  to  reorganize  and 
streamline  Federal  Government.  (Former 
GOP  President  Herbert  Hoover  estimates  the 
Government  will  save  fotir  billion  annually 
if  all  his  reorganization  plans  are  adopted.) 
Sixteen  of  twenty-one  plans  submitted  this 
year  passed  Congress.  A  national  magazine 
described  Benton  s  Senate  fight  a  "Bill  Bin- 
ton  blitz,  a  minor  muscle."  It  said  Benton 
spoke  out.  "He  proceeded  to  raise  hell  with 
his  own  leadership,  the  minority  leaderships 
the  Senate  in  general,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  To  his  astonishment, 
it  paid  off." 

Benton  also  pressed  for  passage  of  the  fair- 
employment-practlce  bill.  He  warned  Rus- 
sia Is  using  our  failure  to  pass  FEPC  as  a 
propaganda  lever  to  pry  loose  from  American 
friendship  colored  and  Asiatic  peoples  of  the 
world.  He  called  for  a  Marshall-plan-of-ldeas 
offensive  against  Russia  In  the  cold  war.  We 
fall  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  democratic 
worlds  struggle  against  communism.  We 
don't  need  guns,  tanks,  and  armies  to  win 
the  cold  war.  though,  he  adds.  Its  a  comfort 
to  have  them  on  our  side.  The  cold  war  Is 
a  global  struggle  for  the  minds  and  loyalties 
of  mankind.  Words  are  the  weapons,  and 
Ideas.  Let's  preach  democracy  to  the  world. 
We've  got  to  sell  It  to  peoples  everywhere  In 
every  way  poesibie.  Radio,  books,  literature, 
newspapers,  films,  every  media  of  commiml- 
catlon  must  be  used.  If  democracy  Is  worth 
dying  for,  it's  worth  fighting  for.  War  didn't 
end  with  the  last  shot.  It  wUl  end  when 
democracy  is  recognized  In  the  world  as  the 
lay  brother  of  Christianity,  the  best  and  only 
way  of  life  in  which  the  dignity  of  man  can 
grow  without  fear  or  restraint.  To  this  end 
we  must  have  a  free  press  and  freedom  ot 
information  throughout  the  world. 

battles  por  small  business 

Benton  tackled  the  Senate  from  yet  an- 
other angle.  He  battled  fcr  better  breaks 
for  small  Independent  businessmen.  What 
he  thinks  about  business  appeared  6  years 
ago  in  Fortune  magazine  tinder  Economics  of 
a  Free  Society,  or  A  Declaration  of  American 
Bu&iness  Policy. 

"The  more  skillfully  we  handle  the  role  of 
Government  in  economy,"  he  wrote,  "the  less 
the  role  that  Government  may  have  to  play. 
We  must  rid  the  economy  of  injtirious  or  un- 
necessary goTemmental  regulations,  as  well 
as  administration  that's  ftoetile  and  harm- 
ful •  •  •  the  American  people  must  in- 
sist their  Government  pursue  constractlve, 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  policies  that  pro- 
vide a  climate  wher*  •  prlTate-enterprls* 
system  can  flourish.  VUlur*  to  insist  on  this 
may  lead  to  soms  form  of  dlctatca^hip  or 
t  ate  ism."    A^aln  he  wrot*  in  Beader's  Digest, 


'The  man  who  has  the  best  right  to  IM 
int}ud  is  the  man  who  works  fcr  himself. 
The  farmer  Is  the  roan  with  pride.  The  Til- 
lage blacksmith  bad  more  than  arms  like 
Iron  bands:  he  had  pride.  Dont  worry  be- 
cause your  chosen  calling  hapens  to  be  hum- 
ble. The  Cunky  in  a  great  corporation  cant 
possibly  take  the  pride  in  his  business  that 
the  corner  grocer  takes  in  the  business  he 
built  for  himself."  Six  years  after  this  was 
written  Bill  Benton  became  Senator.  What 
happened  to  his  basic  thinking  on  American 
business?  He  got  himself  appointed  to  a 
special  Senate  Committee  en  SmaU  Btistneas 
and  hasn't  wavered  1  second  in  his  fierc« 
insistence  on  free  enterprise  In  American 
economy.  Talks  in  Connecticut  constantly 
affirmed  this.  Bznton  further  fought  for 
three  ccmcrete  plans  to  aid  small  business. 
He's  urged  legislation  to  give  small  inde- 
pendent businessmen  "security  insurance." 
There  are  presently  4.500,{XX)  self-employed 
small-business  men  not  covered  by  social 
security  laws.    He  supported  two  other  steps : 

1.  Allow  small  business  a  greater  tax  ex- 
emption on  earnings  In  the  %2&,000  to  450,000 
class. 

2.  Give  small  business  a  carry-forward  pro- 
Tlslon  in  tax  laws  to  charge  up  Initial  busi- 
ness losses  against  taxes  over  a  5-year  period 
Instead  of  the  current  two. 

As  en  economy  advocate  Bsnton  led  a 
three-man  bloc  in  the  Senate  in  a  futUe  but 
determined  effort  to  halt  the  administra- 
tion's multl-bUlion-doUar  price-support  pro- 
gram. Other  Senators  were  PAtn,  Douclas.  of 
Illinois,  and  Herbert  Lkhman,  of  New  York. 
All  three  voted  against  a  hotly  contested 
farm  bill  critics  claim  wUl  cofit  taxpayers  an 
extra  f  100, OCX). COO  in  price  supports  for  pea- 
nuts, potatoes,  and  cotton. 

A  HUMAN  DYNAMO 

But  what  kind  of  a  man  Is  Bxnton? 
Priends  say  he's  "Buzz-Saw  Bill,  an  Idea  man 
on  the  run,  the  nearest  thing  to  a  human 
dynamo  in  existence."  He's  an  educator, 
radio  Impresario,  film  producer,  economist, 
art  lover,  publisher,  statesman,  and  a  lousy 
golfer.  He's  Bill  Benton,  a  man  of  feverish 
acthity  who  regrets  he  has  to  sleep,  wolfs 
his  food,  and  has  worn  out  many  a  man  25 
years  under  his  50.  They  say  if  you  want  to 
talk  to  Bill  catch  him  on  the  run.  The  adi- 
phone  must  have  been  invented  for  his  sole 
use.  It's  a  mechanical  box  that  eats  up  what 
you  say  Into  It  then  lays  a  record  of  dicta- 
tion. Many  businessmen  use  them,  few  with 
such  rugged  insistence.  He  thinks  nothing 
of  turning  out  30  to  50  letters  a  day.  He 
keeps  one  machine  in  his  car.  one  in  his  office, 
and  others  scattered  through  his  Southfnrt 
home.  Several  secretaries  do  nothing  all 
day  long  but  transcribe  letters.  He  reads 
half  a  dozen  boolrs  a  week,  runt  three  busi- 
nesses, innumerable  conferences,  and  still 
finds  time  to  attend  world-wide  meetings 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  Staus. 

"It's  nis  glands,"  said  Swedish-bom  friend 
Anton  Carlson,  famous  physiologist,  at  a  war- 
research  conference  shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. "If  we  could  find  oudr  vat  makes  Bsn- 
ton go.  and  Inject  a  llddle  in  efferybody,  ve 
could  vln  the  vawr  in  a  week." 

or  coNKRcnctrr  AMctsrar 
Benton  Is  a  real-life  Horatio  Alger.  He  was 
born  50  years  ago  in  Minnesota  where  his 
father,  a  tormtr  Connecticut  minister, 
taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Bis 
father  Charles  Benton  was  bom  in  Tolland, 
Conn.,  in  1850.  Bill's  grandfather,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  also  was  bom  in  Tol- 
land In  1828.  The  first  Benton  settled  in 
Connecticut  In  1638  living  In  Hartford  and 
Guilford.  BorroN's  father  died  when  he  was 
13.  His  mother  promptly  filed  a  claim  on 
some  free  Montana  land,  homesteaded  thcr* 
with  her  two  sons  to  prove  their  claim.  It 
was  wilderness  and  a  pine  board  cabin  tlMj 
built  together  iMrs  Benton  sold  the  original 
housa  for   (300  to  a   fanner   In    1930.     Ba 
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h«ul«d  >t  off  with  a  team  of  horses.)  Bill 
grew  up  th»  hard  way.  At  this  time  hla 
mother  wai  earning  »40  a  month  aa  a  school 
teacher  with  13  pupils.  As  a  youngster  h« 
worke«l  on  the  Duluth.  Mesabe  &  Northern 
Railroad  en  the  Iron  range  of  Minnesota, 
worked  the  land  with  hu  bare  hands  and  a 
vooden  plow,  and  later  sold  everything  from 
plumbing  fixtures  to  books  and  cash  regis- 
ters. He  also  worked  In  a  bank  for  MO  a 
month. 

nOM    TALI  TO    AD\~CfnSINO 

His  first  Job  out  of  Yale  paid  $25  a  week. 
H.s  early  years  weren't  all  strawberry  Ice 
cream  and  cake,  though  in  1928  he  was  mak- 
ing 912  500  a  year,  had  l)ecome  a  Junior 
partner  m  an  advertising  firm.  One  day 
Ita  president  decided  BwrrcN  had  stepped 
on  his  toes  and  fired  him.  He  returned  to 
hu  old  advertising  firm  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Chicago  cfflce.  Six  months  later  at 
38  he  was  earning  125.000  a  year.  Benton 
now  determined  to  go  Into  business  for 
himself.  He  knew  a  young  man.  Chet  Bowles, 
whom  he  had  once  hired  as  an  assistant.  He 
called  him  in.  propxjsed  a  partnership,  and 
they  started  the  firm  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
In  1929.  Benton  had  refused  a  $50,000  a 
year  Job  offer.  He  figured  if  he  was  worth 
that  much  to  a  firm  he  must  be  worth  more 
on  his  own.  Benton  &  Bowles  started  with 
$18  000  in  capital  assets.  Three  months  later 
the  stock  market  crashed,  with  It  many 
esL-ibllshed  firms.  BrNTON  gritted  his  teeth, 
said  new  was  the  time  to  prive  advertising 
paid  Its  way  He  fiatly  refused  to  handle 
Hftkll  accounts.  This  took  a  lot  of  gall  but 
BnrrcN  proved  his  point  Business  picked 
up.  Waen  he  quit  In  1936  It  was  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $18,000,000  gross  billings. 
Benton  was  drawing  a  fat  $250,000  a  year. 
They  cornered  big  accounu  by  developing  a 
practice  standard  today — consumer  research. 
The  partners  get  the  go-ahead  sign  from 
General  Fcoda  by  ringing  doorbells  asking 
housewives  what  kind  of  Jelly  they  liked  l>est. 
Benton  brags  today  he's  an  e.fpert  on  doors, 
he's  had  so  many  slammed  In  his  face.  All 
this,  of  course,  was  part  of  a  larger  research 
project  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America's  eating 
hablLs. 

BXCAMK    COLXXCK    VICZ    PBESIDCNT 

Suddenly  In  earl7  1936  Benton  shocked 
his  friends.  He  up  and  quit.  "What's  the 
use  of  making  money  for  money's  sake?  I 
don't  want  yachts  or  high  living.  I  want  to 
be  of  some  use  to  jjeople."  he  said.  He  seri- 
ously considered  doing  missionary  work, 
didn't  think  the  change-over  unusual.  Ben- 
ton* had  been  teachers  and  preachers  for 
generations.  But  a  college  classmate.  Robert 
Hutchlns.  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, persuaded  him  to  become  the  BChool'i 
vice  president. 

BzNTON  went  In  as  a  6-months-a-year 
vice  president.  The  other  six  he  spent  at 
Soulhport  with  his  family.  First  thing  he 
did  was  to  dictate  a  whole  book — that's 
right — of  Bugsrcsied  changes.  He  also  re- 
portedly wanted  to  meet  Al  Capcine  In  addi- 
tion to  all  faculty  members.  Benton  soon 
hoard  of  a  professor  doing  research  work  on 
sleep  to  cut  2  hours  out  of  a  normal  night's 
rest.  He  rushed  to  him.  said  he  was  now 
getting  along  on  5  or  6  hours.  '•Imagine 
what  I  could  do  with  two  extra  hours."  he 
said.  He  consulted  another  specialist  to 
speed  up  reading.  Told  he  read  with  normal 
rapidity,  h«  asked  U  that  could  t>e  stepped 
up.  The  specialist  said  maytse  5  percent. 
BO  the  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  promptly  started  taking  lesson*  with 
th:  humblest  freshman. 

emiTANNICA    BOAKD    CH AIXMAN 

During  this  time  he  became  board  chair- 
man Of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.  It 
was  losing  money.  Benton  asked  university 
trustees  to  put  up  $100,000  to  boost  promo- 
tion. They  were  afraid  to  take  the  risk,  so 
Bkntom    Invested    his    own   $100,000    In    the 


project.  Encyclopedia  Britannlca  now  aver- 
ages 1300.000  annually  In  royalties  to  the 
university.  Benton  next  bought  Muzak  for 
$132,000.  He's  been  offered  $1,500,000  for  It. 
Muzak  Is  a  firm  that  pipes  music  Into  restau- 
rants, hotels,  hospitals,  factories,  busses,  and 
planes.  Benton  s  Investment  luck  Is  phe- 
nomenal. Years  ago  a  friend  asked  him  to 
back  a  shoe  firm.  He  Invested  $5,000  against 
the  advice  of  friends.  The  Joyce  Shoe  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  made  so  much  money  Benton 
sold  his  shares  for  $125,000.  He  acquired 
$7,500  In  stock  as  a  consultant  for  the  New 
York  newspap>er  PM  when  Ralph  Ingersoll 
founded  It.  He  later  disagreed  with  Its  poli- 
cies, got  a  $7,825  check  for  his  shares.  This 
he  Invested  In  the  Chicago  Times,  later  sold 
out  for  (55,000. 

sponsored     voice     of     AMERICA 

Benton  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  In  1945.  a  job  more  popular  with 
State  Department  critics  than  friends.  His 
Job  was  to  liquidate  the  wartime  OfiQce  of 
War  Information  and  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. He  found  economy-minded  Congress- 
men didn't  care  what  happened  to  the  of- 
fices so  long  as  they  were  dropped.  He  ran 
Into  his  biggest  obstacle  when  he  forced 
Congress  to  approve  funds  for  the  State  De- 
p.irtment'8  Voice  of  America.  He  told  a 
congressional  committee  Its  purpose  is  to 
beam  American  broadcasts  to  Iron-curtaln 
countries  to  tell  the  truth  of  what's  going 
on.  The  agency  would  also  listen  In  on  Rus- 
sian propaganda  broadcasts  to  other  coun- 
tries and  In  Russia  Itself. 

A  shocked  southern  Senator  cried.  "Why, 
that's  eavesdropping,  like  peeking  through  a 
keyhole."  The  Voice  today  is  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  most  potent  weapons  In 
the  cold  war.  He  left  the  Department  In 
1947.  His  severest  critics  admitted  Benton 
raised  Americas  Voice  above  a  whisper. 
There  s  a  screen  in  his  living  room  given  him 
by  h's  subordinates  In  the  State  Department. 
It's  plastered  with  letters  In  18  different  lan- 
guages praising  the  Voice.  A  simple  Inscrip- 
tion says.  "To  Bill  Benton,  without  whose 
valiant  fight  there  would  have  been  no  Voice 
of  America." 


Solicitor  Gfoeral  Philip  B.  Prrlman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF   M^RYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  29  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  record  of  Philip  B.  Perlman, 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  the 
subject  of  remarks  by  Attorncj'  General 
McGrath  and  of  newspaper  comment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General,  to- 
Rether  with  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  Monday.  June  26,  1950.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  REroRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   article   were  ordered  to   be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  the  Department  or  Justice 

Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  said 
today  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
President  Truman  commenting  on  the  record 
made  by  Solicitor  General  Philip  B.  Perlman 
during  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  the  Solicitor  General  was  successful 
In  every  case  he  argued.     The  President  said : 


"Mr.  Perlman's  work  brings  great  credit  to 
himself,  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
United  States  Government.  I  honor  him 
for  It  and  want  you  to  tell  him  so  ' 

The  President's  letter  was  in  reply  to  one 
WTltten  by  Attorney  General  McGrath,  Just 
after  the  close  of  the  term.  Mr.  McGrath'* 
letter  was  as  follows: 

June  6.  1950. 
The  President, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Because  of  the 
effort  made  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  de- 
lay and  defeat  your  nomination  of  Philip 
B.  Perlman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  record 
he  has  made  during  the  three  terms  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  his  confirmation. 

Diu-lng  the  present  term  of  Court.  Mr. 
Perlman  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
12  times,  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  of  the  most  Important  cases  In 
this  generation.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  he  was  successful  In  every 
Instance,  making  a  record  nevci  before 
equaled  by  any  Solicitor  General  In  history. 

Among  the  cases  which  Mr.  Perlman  a.f-gued 
successfully  were  the  Henderson  case,  in 
which  I  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
with  him,  and  which  resulted  In  the  nulli- 
fication of  regulations  enforcing  segrega- 
tion between  the  races  In  railroad  dining 
cars.  He  also  filed  a  brief  In  support  of  the 
petitions  In  the  Sweatt  and  McLaurln  cases. 
Involving  segregation  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He 
argued  the  Louisiana  and  the  Texas  cases,  es- 
tablishing the  paramount  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  the  oil  and  other  mineral 
deposits  in  the  ocean  off  the  shores  of  those 
States. 

Mr.  Perlman  argued  the  two  cases  which 
established  the  validity  of  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  oath  required  of  officers  of  labor  unions, 
as  It  was  written  Into  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
He  also  argued  successfully  the  contempt-of- 
Congrcss  convictions  against  Eugene  Dennis, 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
against  Helen  R  Bryan  and  Ernestina  G. 
Fleishman.  cflRcials  of  the  Joint  antl-Fasclst 
refugee  committee.  The  Dennis.  Bryan,  and 
Fleishman  decisions  were  followed  by  de- 
nials of  rehearlngs  to  other  previously  con- 
victed officials  of  the  same  organization. 

Although  not  counted  as  an  argument,  Mr. 
Perlman's  motion  for  dismissal  of  the  writ 
granted  to  Gerhart  Eisler  resulted  In  the 
conviction  and  sentence  In  that  case  becom- 
ing final.  Mr.  Perlman  had  argued  the  case 
in  a  previous  term  before  Eisler  fled  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Perlman  obtained  a  reversal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  decision  against  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Seeley  Tube  and  Box  Co.  tax 
case.  Although  the  amount  Involved  In  the 
case  was  comparatively  small.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  principles  approved  In  the 
case  resulted  In  the  collection  by  the  end  of 
1949  of  approximately  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Perlman  also  obtained  a  reversal  of  a 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  that  alien  en- 
emies, convicted  by  American  military  courts 
abroad,  could  have  the  legality  of  their  trials 
reviewed  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  Issued  by 
the  dUtrlct  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  favor  of  the  Government's 
contention  that  alien  enemies,  who  were 
tried  and  lmprl£oned  abroad  for  crimes  com- 
mitted abroad,  have  no  rights  In  the  courts 
here. 

One  of  the  Important  cases  argued  by  Mr. 
Perlman  during  the  present  term  was  the  one 
establishing  the  validity  of  the  rent  control 
law.  Another  was  the  case  which  reversed 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  and  established  the  right  of  Gov- 
ernment agents  to  make  searches  and 
seizures  incident  to  valid  arrests.  "HiU 
case  overruled  a  recent  case  In.  which  impor- 
taut  evidence  was  excluded  on   the   theory 
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that  the  law  enforcement  officers  were  barred 
from  obtaining  and  using  evidence  In  the 
absence  of  a  search  warrant,  even  though  the 
arrest  which  preceded  the  search  was  valid. 

During  the  preceding  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Perlman  also  appeared  per- 
sonally 12  times,  being  successful  In  11  of 
the  appearances.  Involving  a  total  of  15 
cases,  and  losing  but  1.  It  was  during  that 
term  that  Mr.  Perlman  argued  in  3  sepa- 
rate cases  In  1  day.  and  It  was  during  that 
term  that  he  argued  successfully  against  the 
effort  to  Induce  the  Supreme  Court  to  lake 
Jurisdiction  In  the  habeas  corpus  cases  In- 
volving the  Japanese  war  criminals.  During 
the  1947-1948  term  Mr.  Perlman  appeared 
12  times.  Involving  a  total  of  15  cases. 
One  cf  these  was  not  decided  and  3  were 
lost.  Among  the  important  victories  were 
the  racial  restrictive  covenant  cases,  in 
which  the  Government  for  the  first  time 
Intervened  In  the  Supreme  Court  to  urge 
the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce  civil  rights. 
The  ca:^s  resulted  In  a  decision  that  nullified 
all  prevlcus  State  decisions  giving  effect  to 
racial  restrictive  covenants  on  real  property. 
The  care  terminated  all  governmental  sanc- 
tions of  restrictive  covenants  based  on  r.ace, 
creed  or  color.  During  the  same  term  Mr. 
Perlman  argued  the  cases  that  established 
the  validity  of  the  acts  and  regulations  lor 
the  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  Involving 
sums  In  excess  of  $10,000,000,000. 

During  the  three  terms  Mr.  Perlman  has 
been  Solicitor  General  he  has  appeared  In 
the  Supreme  Court  36  times  to  argue  In  liti- 
gation that  controlled  the  Immediate  dispo- 
sition of  at  least  44  cases.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  but  4  cases,  and  the  principles  in  2  of 
the  4 — cases  involving  search  and  seizure — 
were  modified  or  overruled  In  the  case  on 
the  same  subject  decided  this  year.  It  Is,  I 
believe,  accurate  to  say  that  no  Solicitor 
General  who  argued  such  a  large  number  of 
crucial  cases  has  ever  gone  through  an  en- 
tire term  with  a  perfect  score,  such  as  he 
made  this  term,  and  no  Solicitor  General 
has  ever  compiled  such  a  successful  record 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  mentioned  that.  In 
addition  to  the  cases  argued  personally,  the 
Solicitor  General  Is  In  charge  of  all  Govern- 
ment litigation  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  handled  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  briefs  and  the  assignment  of 
all  arguments.  The  decision  as  to  whether  to 
seek  reviews  of  cases  lost  In  the  lower  courts, 
end  the  task  of  opposing  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
versals of  cases  won  In  the  lower  courts  re- 
quires much  constant  work.  The  results  of 
all  Government  litigation  In  the  highest 
court  equal.  If  they  do  not  surpass,  the  rec- 
ord of  any  previous  administration,  and  this 
Is  a  source  of  sat  Isf. act  ion  and  pride  to  me 
as  the  head  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  to  you  by  reason  of  your 
having  originally  selected  and  appointed  Mr. 
Perlman. 

Yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  concluded  Its 
term  and  I  have  undertaken  today  to  make 
an  analysis  of  our  results.  This  analysis  took 
me  back  over  the  period  of  Mr.  Perlman's 
term  of  office.  Having  been  honored  by  you 
with  the  office  of  Solicitor  General,  I  have 
a  tremendous  appreciation  of  Its  Importance 
and  how  much  It  means  to  the  Government. 
I  have,  therefore,  undertaken  to  write  you 
this  detailed  report  so  that  I  may  eventually 
hand  a  copy  of  It  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  a  token 
of  my  esteem  and  appreciation. 
Respectlully  yours, 

J.  HowA.'U)  McGrath, 

Attorney  General. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  26.  1950] 

Perlman's  Record  Is  Lauded  bt  Attornet 

General,   President 

(By  Robert  W.  Ruth) 
Washtncton.  June  25 — Philip  B.  Perlman, 
United  States  Solicitor  General,  won  all  the 
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cases  he  argued  personally  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  during  the  recent  term,  thus 
establishing  a  record  never  before  equalled 
by  any  Solicitor  General.  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
Attorney  General,  announced  today. 

The  Baltlmorean's  achievement,  Involving 
12  appearances  before  the  court,  was  acknowl- 
edged in  a  letter  from  President  Truman  to 
McGrath.     It  stated: 

"Mr.  Perlman's  work  brings  great  credit 
to  himsell.  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
United  States  Government.  I  honor  him  for 
it  and  want  you  to  tell  him  so  ' 

statement    is    QCAUniO 

On  June  6.  the  Attorney  General  called  Mr. 

Truman's  attention  to  the  unprecedented 
record  "because  of  the  effort  made  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  delay  and  defeat  your 
nomination  of  Philip  B.  Perlman,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Solicitor  General." 

Senator  Ferguson  (Republican.  Michigan), 
chai-Tnan  of  a  judiciary  subcommittee  study- 
ing the  Perlman  nomination  in  the  summer 
of  1947.  was  alm.ost  solely  responsible  for  the 
long  delay  in  the  Baltlmorean's  confirmation. 
Perlman  was  barely  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  the  last -minute  rush  of  business  before 
Congress  adjourned.  The  Michigan  Republi- 
can fought  the  nomination  up  to  the  last 
minute. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  Perlman  record, 
Ferguson  said  he  didn't  know  about  the 
specific  cases.  He  added:  "Everything  de- 
pends on  the  issues.  Winning  a  case  Is  a 
victory  for  the  Government,  but  also  there 
is  a  question  of  whether  the  Government 
should  have  won." 

The  Senator  said  he  had  r:ot  heard  any 
criticism  of  Perlman  as  Solicitor  General. 

set  a  new   mark 

"I  have  known  prosecutors,"  he  remarked, 
"who  won  all  their  cases,  but  I  could  not 
comment  on  the  Justice  done.  District  at- 
torneys In  Michigan  have  claimed  to  have 
won  all  their  cases,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  that,  you  know." 

McGrath  said  the  Solicitor  General  had 
appeared  during  the  last  term  "In  some  of 
the  most  important  cases  in  this  genera- 
tion." The  Perlman  record  not  only  set  a 
new  mark  but  is  also  believed  far  and  away 
a  better  victory  record  than  ever  established 
by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

CASES   ARK   listed 

The  following  are  major  cases  Perlman 
argued: 

1.  The  Henderson  case:  It  resulted  In  nulli- 
fication of  regulations  enforcing  racial  seg- 
regation in  railroad  dining  cars.  Perlman 
also  filed  a  brief  fighting  segregation  at  the 
Universities  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  the 
Sweatt  and  McLaurin  cases. 

2.  The  Louisiana  and  Texas  tideland  oil 
cases:  Perlman  argued  the  paramount  rights 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  oil  and 
mineral  deposits  under  the  ocean  off  the 
shores  of  the  two  States. 

3.  Two  antl-Communlst  oath  cases:  These 
established  the  validity  of  the  oath  required 
of  officers  of  labor  unions  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

4.  Contempt-of -Congress  cases:  Perlman 
argued  convictions  against  Eugene  Dennis, 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
against  Helen  R.  Bryan  and  Ernestine  G. 
Fleishman,  officials  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Refugee  Committee. 

5.  Seeley  Tube  &  Box  Co.  tax  case:  The 
Solicitor  General  won  a  reversal  of  a  de- 
cision against  the  Government.  Although 
the  amount  involved  In  the  case  was  com- 
paratively small.  It  Is  estimated  the  prin- 
ciples approved  resulted  In  the  collection 
by  the  end  of  1949  of  approximately  $40,- 
000.000. 

6.  Allen  enemy  trials:  An  appeals  co^irt 
ruled  that  alien  enemies,  convicted  by  Amer- 
ican military  courts  abroad,  could  have  the 
legality  of  their  trials  reviewed  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  Issued  by  the  district  courts 


here.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  Government  that  alien  enemies, 
who  were  tried  and  imprisoned  abroad  for 
crimes  committed  abroad,  have  no  rights  In 
the  courts  here. 

7.  Rent  control:  Perlman  won  the  case  es- 
tablishing validity  of  the  rent-control  law. 

8.  Rablnowltz  case:  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  was  reversed. 
The  case  established  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment agents  to  make  searches  and  seizures 
incident  to  valid  arrests.  This  case  over- 
ruled a  recent  case  In  which  Important  evi- 
dence was  excluded  on  the  theory  that  the 
law-enforcement  officers  were  barred  from 
obtaining  and  using  evidence  In  the  absence 
of  a  search  warrant,  even  though  the  arrest 
which  preceded  the  search  was  valid. 

THTRTT   times    in    33    CASES 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences  were  the  segregation  and  tide- 
land  cases.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  alien  enemy  trials  prevented  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  District 
courts  here. 

The  closest  squeeze  Perlm.an  had  came  In  ^ 
the  antl-Communlst  oath  cases.  Part  of  the 
act  could  have  been  held  invalid— that  part 
Involving  an  oath  that  one  does  not  believe 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and 
does  not  belong  to  an  organization  which  so 
believes.  The  Government  contention  was 
affirmed  by  a  tie  vote  on  this  provision. 

Perlman  and  his  staff  argued  30  times  in 
33  cases.  Perlman's  appearance  12  times  Is 
considered  a  high  percentage. 

During  the  preceding  term,  vhe  Solicited 
General  appeared  personally  also  12  times. 
He  was  successful  in  11  of  the  appearances. 
Involving  a  total  of  15  cases.  He  lost  one 
case. 

GOING   TO  ENCLANV 

In  the  1947-48  term  he  appeared  13  times. 
Involving  15  cases.  One  of  these  was  not 
decided  and  three  were  lost.  The  principals 
In  two  of  the  cases  he  lost— involving  search 
and  seizure — were  modified  or  overruled  In 
the  case  on  the  same  subject  this  year. 

During  the  three  term  he  argued  In  liti- 
gation bearing  on  at  least  44  cases. 

Perlman.  who  is  the  highest  ranking  Mary- 
lander  in  the  executive  branch,  is  sailing  on 
the  Queen  Mary  July  8  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Bar  Association  meeting  in  London. 
He  will  talk  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

He  has  also  been  Invited  to  address  ths 
Academy  of  International  Law  at  The  Hague. 
He  Is  scheduled  to  return  on  the  Queen  Mary 
In  August. 


An  Appeal  for  Action  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7) ,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  l>7  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  current  interna- 
tional crises  and  the  impUcations  inso- 
far as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Ij  con- 
cerned. I  also  ask  that  statements  of 
and  commimlcations  from  a  numt>er  of 
farm  organizations  on  the  same  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
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There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Whet's 
ictctement  and  the  other  matters  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord,  as  fol- 
lows: 
KoxE'ic  SrrrATTOH  Eumnsizts  Ndbd  rem  Ad- 

DmONAL    Teas  SPORT  A  TIC  N    AHTXHT 

(Statement  by  Senator  WarT) 
Mr  WnJT.  Mr  President,  the  current  crisis 
In    Korea    emphaslres    anew    that    America 
could  use  another  vital  trausportaiion  artery 
to  meet  her  overseas  commiiments. 

I  am  referring  to  the  need  for  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  which  becomes 
Indispensable  In  a  ctuichI  situation  such  as 
we  now  face.  If  we  had  the  St  LauTence 
•eaway.  we  would  he  that  much  more  able 
to  transport  gooUs  to  Europe.  We  would  thus 
relieve  the  congestion  of  east  coast  ports 
and  east  coast  railroads  Of  course  the  Im- 
raedia:?  crisis  is  In  the  Far  East,  but  ob- 
viously there  Is  danger  of  a  Russian  push  In 
Europe,  and  we  must  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary defer.ser  there,  too  by  shipping  vital 
supplies. 

WS    NEXS    CANADIAN    OKZ    rOK    DETEN.SZ 

PBcDrcnoN 

-  Moreover,  If  we  had  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, we  would  be  In  a  position  to  Import 
Labrador  ore  for  our  steel  mills.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Mesabl  Iron  Range  has  served 
Its  last  war  In  the  sense  that  If  all-out  war 
came,  and  God  forbid  that  dread  eventuality, 
there  simply  Is  not  enough  high-grade  ore  In 
Mcsabi  to  feed  the  hunpry  mouths  of  Amer- 
ican Industrial  mills.  We  desperately  need 
Labrador  ore.  therefore,  brought  In  through 
the  protected  Great  Lakes 

Obviously,  if  we  had  to  import  iron  ore 
from  South  America,  the  ships  would  be 
"duck  soup"  for  the  torpedoes  of  Russian 
siKirkel  submarines.  This,  Mr.  President, 
is  not  farfetched.  This  Is  based  ujx)n  the 
grim  record  of  World  War  II  when  German 
submarines  smashed  our  shipping. 

WK    UA\-K    AMPLX    TUXS    TO    BVILO    THIS    PSOJECT 

To  the  unthinking  observer  It  may  appear 
that  the  Korean  crisis  Indicates  that  Instead 
cf  the  pro-St.  Lawrence  seaway  case  being 
strengthened.  It  Is  allegedly  weakened.  Ac- 
tually, the  case  Is  indeed  strengthened.  The 
unthinking,  superficial  Individual  might  say: 
"Oh.  well,  lets  not  build  any  more  major 
projects  like  the  seaway  In  this  present 
crisLs."  I  say.  on  the  other  hand,  that  If  we 
had  defeated  the  selfish  antlseaway  lobby- 
ists years  ago  and  had  this  project  been 
imderway.  we  could  have  accelerated  the 
project  and  completed  it  in  short  order. 
Moreover,  we  pray  that  this  present  Korean 
crisis  does  not  mean  war.  There  Is  ample 
time  to  start  the  project  now,  so  that  If  an- 
other major  emergency  should  come  later  on. 
we  would  not  be  complaining  as  we  are  today 
•bout  the  complete  lack  of  a  27-foot  seaway. 
There  is  ample  t:me,  I  repeat,  to  act  right 
now.  We  may  be  in  a  perpetual  emergency. 
The  excuse  of  emergency  preventing  action  Is 
a  phony  excuse 

Obviously,  too.  America  is  going  to  have 
tremendous  military  expenses  In  the  present 
crisis.  However,  the  modest  costs  of  the 
seaway  wUl  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  these  military  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion, more  electricity  wlU  be  absolutely  es- 
sential for  defense  plants,  and  Northeast  In- 
dustry Is  already  starved  for  electric  Juice. 
Seaway  power  could  help  provide  that  elec- 
Ulclty.  The  Individuals  *ho  deny  us  this 
power  are  perfurming  an  act  whose  net  effect 
Is  as  grave  as  If  they  were  Communists  blow- 
ing up  -.  electric  plant.  I  am  not  calling 
them  CcNumuDlsU:  I  am  referring  to  the 
consequences  ot  their  selfish  deeds— their 
•elfish  oppositlou  to  the  seaway 

BumwtcuL  oasavxa  s  othks  puowt 
sxct^sxx 
The  unthinking  superficial  cbserver  might 
•ay.  "Oh.  well,  a  few  txjmbs  could  put  the 


se-way  out  of  commission."  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  answer  to  that  one  is  that  a  few 
bombs  could  put  practically  any  great  en- 
plneerlng  project  out  of  commission.  They 
could  put  the  Soo  locks  out  of  commission, 
the  TVA  or  Boulder  Dam  or  almost  any  one 
cf  our  other  vital  Installations.  These 
e-cuses  against  action  on  the  seaway  simply 
do  not  hold  water.  We  need  the  seaway 
now  more  than  ever  before.  Let  the  oppo- 
sition quit  trying  to  kid  us  with  trumped- 
up  alibis  and  excuses  to  delay,  delay,  delay. 
I  repeit.  If  the  Korean  crisis  should 
eventuatt  Into  still  a  worse  crisis,  we  will 
need  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  we  will  need  the  navigation  artery 
tc  supplement  the  crowded  railroads,  and  so 
forth. 

FARM    KZEO    FOR    SEAWAT    IS    CRI:aT 

Now.  Mr.  President,  throughout  all  of  the 
discussion  on  the  seaway  there  has  been 
emphasis  on  the  need  of  the  industrial  struc- 
ture of  our  country  for  this  great  project. 
Because  of  that  emphasis  on  the  Industrial 
structure's  need,  some  folks  may  have  gained 
the  misleading  Impression  that  the  farmers' 
need  was  not  as  great.  Actually,  the  reverse 
Is  the  case.  The  need  of  American  agricul- 
ture for  the  seaway  is  as  clear  and  as  vivid 
as  the  need  of  American  Industry. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  Is  more  una- 
nimity among  farm  organizations  on  this 
seaway  matter  than  there  Is  among  any 
group  in  our  economy.  I  have  In  my  hands 
statements  from  certain  outstanding  farm 
leaders  and  farm  organizations.  I  refer,  for 
example,  to  a  letter  from  my  good  friend, 
Charles  Holman,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  Charles  Is 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  I  refer  to  a  letter  from  Roger 
Fleming,  secretary- treasurer  of  the  great 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation";  to  Chair- 
man Whittlngton. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  by  the  National 
Farmers"  Union  to  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  Lastly.  I  refer  to  the  wonder- 
ful organization,  the  National  Grange,  •• 
represented  by  Mr.  J.  T  Sanders.  Its  legisla- 
tive counsel.  In  direct  testimony  before  that 
committee. 


National  Milk  PRODticras  Federation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  16,  1950. 
Hon.  William  M.  WHrmNCTON, 
Chairman.  House  Committee 
on  Publtc  Works. 

House  Office  Building. 

Wa.'^hington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Whitiington  :  In  connection  with 
the  committee's  consideration  of  approving 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Basin,  we  wish  to  register  our  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  271. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
Is  a  national  organization  of  dairy  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives.  The  Federation  con- 
sists of  86  direct  member  associations  and 
over  600  submember  associations,  all  owned 
and  controlled  by  almost  one-half  million 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  many  years,  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion have  been  vitally  Interested  In  the  de- 
velopment cf  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and 
their  views  have  been  embodied  In  formal 
resclutions  adopted  at  annual  meetings  of 
our  organization.  As  in  the  past,  the  voting 
delegates,  at  the  thirty-third  annual  con- 
vention in  November  i949.  reiterated  sup- 
port for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  at  that  time  reads  as  follows: 

•The  Inadequacy  and  ever-increasing  coet 
of  our  overland  transportation  system  and 
widespread  shortages  of  electric  power  agiUn 
ficus  attention  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
We  favor  the  completion  of  the  project  for 
navigation  and  power  purposes." 

The  regtilarlty  of  the  adoption  of  resolti- 
tlons  concerning  this  8ubJ^>rt  Indicates  our 
continuing  Interest  In  the  development  of  lh» 


St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  In 
accordance  with  these  resolutions  In  previous 
Congresses  we  have  urged  the  approval  of 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law. 
rence  Basin. 

Briefly,  our  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 271  Is  predicated  on  our  belief  that  the 
opening  of  a  seaway  to  the  Great  Lakes  would 
assist  materially  In  the  development  of  In. 
dustry  and  agriculture  cf  the  Midwest.  At 
the  same  time,  the  electrical  energy  made 
available  In  the  Northeast  would  result  In 
further  Industrial  development  In  that 
region.  Completion  of  the  project  would 
not  only  benefit  these  sections  of  our  country 
but  would  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation.  Accordingly,  we 
most  respectfully  urge  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Worlts  to  take  prompt  favorable 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  271. 

Will  you  kindly  Incorporate  this  communi- 
cation In  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Joint  resolution? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Cuablxs  W.  Holman, 

Secretary. 

American  Farm  Bl-reau  Pedehation. 

Wafhir.gton.  D.  C.  May  4,  1950. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  M.  WHrmNCTo.^'. 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C. 

De.\r  Ch.airman  WHrmNCTON;  On  numer- 
ous occasions  since  1920  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  adopted  resolutions 
calling  for  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project.  In  reiterating  our  support, 
we  have  further  said: 

"We  believe  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  project  should  be  on  a  self- 
liquidating  basis.  Reasonable  tolls  should 
be  collected  for  the  use  of  the  waterway. 
In  our  support  we  should  strive,  however, 
to  have  the  authorizing  legl.slatlon  Include 
maximum  ceilings  for  various  classes  cf 
cargo." 

House  Joint  Resolution  271.  now  before  the 
House,  provides  for  agreement  on  "'the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  new  deep-water  naviga- 
tion works  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  herein 
authorized  self-Uquldatlng  by  charging  rea- 
sonable tolls,  this  principle  to  be  imple- 
mented through  the  conclusion  cf  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  both  governments 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion." 

We  feel  that  the  bill  should  contain  ade- 
quate rate  protection  for  the  bulk  com- 
modities by  providing  for  ma.simum  charges 
according  to  classes  of  cargo.  This  "is  of 
special  Importance  to  farmers  since  those 
agricultural  products  which  are  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  considerable  proportion  cf  the  total 
tonnage  moving  over  the  seaway  are  relatively 
bulky. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way Is  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  labor,  especially  In 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Fiirihermore. 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  it  Is 
highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
naiional  security. 

In  the  event  appropriations  for  comple- 
tion of  the  program  are  not  Immediately 
forthcoming,  authority  to  negotiate  with 
Canada  and  otherwl.se  launch  the  project 
should  be  granted  now.  In  determining  the 
time  when  actual  construction  is  to  be  made, 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  available  labor  and  materials. 
Proper  account  must  be  taken  of  construc- 
tion costs  in  order  to  assure  achievement  of 
the  potential  advantages  sought. 

Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
supports  favorable  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  271. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Roea  FiKuntG. 
M*er€tmry-Treas  urer. 
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Statement  ot  Benton  J.  Stonc,  rot  th« 
National  Faemess  Union,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Project.  Prepared  for  the 
House  Pl'blic  Works  Coumittez.  Mat  3, 
1950 

The  National  Fanners  Union  has  supported 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  and 
navigation  project  since  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. The  delegates  to  cur  biennial  con- 
vention, held  m  Denver.  Colo.,  only  2  months 
ago.  unanimously  adopted  a  statement  on 
regional  development  which  said,  "We  favor 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project." 

Past  convention  resolutions  have  more 
thoroughly  explained  the  interest  of  the 
members  cf  the  Farmers  Union  in  the  proj- 
ect. Our  organization's  membership  is  heavy 
in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Montana.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  moves  out 
of  this  area  to  the  Lakes.  A  considerable 
volume  of  dairy  products  also  moves  out  of 
the  area  eastward.  Obviously  the  primary 
Interest  of  the  more  than  ICO  000  farm  fami- 
lies who  are  Farmers  Union  members  In  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  seaway  is  in  poten- 
tial savings  on  freight  costs  which  the  sea- 
way would  bring. 

"The  need  for  whatever  savings  can  be  ef- 
fected for  people  In  agriculture  Is  becoming 
increasingly  acute.  In  1947,  when  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Smith  testified  In  favor  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  argued  that  "one  of  the 
most  Important  reasons  for  construction  of 
the  seaway  lies  •  •  •  in  the  deflationary 
price  trends  in  prospect  for  agriculture  which 
make  protpectivc  savings  (from  the  seaway) 
of  very  great  Importance." 

"It  has  become  something  of  an  axiom. " 
Smith  told  that  committee,  "that  farm  prices 
fall  first  and  hardest,  and  that  they  are  the 
last  to  recover,  when  deflation  sets  in. 
This  was  true  In  1921  22  and  In  1929-33. 
At  the  same  time  rock-bottom  farm  prices 
are  a  terrific  drag  on  the  whole  economy. 

"It  thus  becomes  of  very  great  Importance 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  be  available  to 
help  absorb  this  deflation  In  farm  prices. 
Each  dollar  that  can  be  saved  in  transporta- 
tion will  help  Just  that  much  to  maintain 
farm  purchasing  power  at  a  time  when  Its 
maintenance  will  be  sorely  needed. " 

In  the  2  years  and  11  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Smith  testified,  his  predic- 
tion of  a  decline  In  farm  income  has  come 
about.  Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
In  1948  were  130.545.000.000.  Lest  year  they 
had  dropped  to  $27,518,000,000.  this  year 
agricultural  economists  have  predicted  a  fur- 
ther 10  to  15  percent  decline,  which 
m.eans  gross  farm  receipts  of  less  than 
$25.C03.COO.OC0. 

The  enormous  losses  In  farm  purchasing 
power  obviously  are  going  to  affect  our  whole 
economy,  and  whatever  costs  can  be  elimi- 
nated between  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumers, in  freight  or  other  distribution  costs, 
will  help  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  the  pres- 
ent downtrend,  which  Is  already  of  quite 
serious  proportions. 

Our  people  regret  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  was  not  put  under  way  long  ago. 
Time  has  increased  the  need  and  the  urgency 
of  early  construction. 

Farmers  Union  members  are  not  solely  in- 
terested In  the  St.  LawTence  seaway  for  the 
reason  I  have  mentioned,  nor  from  a  sec- 
tional or  regional  standpoint.  Our  organ- 
ization is  strongly  in  favor  of  regional  de- 
velopments across  the  Nation  and  In  abun- 
dant supphes  of  low-cost  energy  In  all  areas, 
so  there  may  be  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment in  all  areas  and.  consequently,  a 
good  market  for  a^icultural  commodities. 
We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  electric  power 
aspects  of  the  project,  to  provide  New  York 
and  New  England  with  abundant  low-cost 
power.  Parenthetically.  I  might  add  that  te 
do  not  feel  that  the  power  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  smsle  S.ate  ior  marlicting,  but  that 


It  should  be  added  to  the  total  supply  of  the 
whole  area.  We  feel  that  a  source  of  low-cost 
energy  will  help  to  meet  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  both  New  York  and  New  England 
areas,  now  plagued  with  hlgher-than-aver- 
age  unemployment,  and  that  such  a  step 
would  be  in  the  interest  cf  the  wh-jle  Nation. 

We  feel  that  gains  in  one  region  reflect  In 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  for 
it  creates  more  markets,  more  income,  and 
more  economic  activity  fcM-  all  of  us. 

In  1947  the  question  of  seaway  tolls  was 
raised  and  we  waived  our  objections  to  toll 
charges  In  the  hope  cf  getting  the  project 
under  way,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
such  charges  proved  too  burdensome,  and  a 
case  could  be  made  to  that  effect,  then  the 
Congress  would  have  the  right.  In  concert 
with  Canada,  to  modify  the  legislation.  Just 
as  It  now  has  the  right  to  modify  the  pro- 
posals now  before  it  for  the  construction 
of  the  seaway. 

We  continue  that  position,  although  It  is 
our  feeling  that  toll  charges  to  liquidate 
waterway  development  costs  should  be  ap- 
plied across  the  board,  or  not  at  all.  There 
are  merits  to  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
toil  question.  Those  who  would  make  all 
projects  seif-Ilquidatlng  are  unquestionably 
sincere,  aiid  not  without  sound  arguments. 
On  the  other  hand,  transportation  of  all 
kinds  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Nation 
throughout  its  history  and  the  imposition 
of  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  alone 
would  seem  to  us  discriminatory  both  as  to 
waterw-ay  service  tor  different  areas  of  the 
Nation,  and  as  to  forms  of  transportation. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  of  tolls  versus 
subsidies  for  transportation  facilities  should 
be  considered  in  basic,  over-all  terms,  and 
not  in  regard  to  a  single  project. 

In  our  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  like  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  will  return  Its  cost  to  this  Nation 
many  times  over  through  benefits  to  farm- 
ers, city  dwellers  and  the  stimulation  of 
trade  and  economic  activity.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  income  taxes 
collected  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
has  nearly  doubled  since  the  inception  of 
TVA  and  that,  in  terms  of  increased  income 
tax  collections  alone  from  the  area,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  more  than 
returned  its  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  al- 
ready. Beyond  that,  there  have  been  many 
times  this  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  region 
and  all  the  people  of  America  who  supply 
that  region  with  manufactured  goods,  feed, 
and  food. 

We  hope  that  yotir  committee  will  ap- 
prove the  f»  LaT*Tence  project  as  a  dual- 
purpose,  regional  development. 


Statztjent  BETor.E  House  CoMMirm:  cjf 
PraLic  Wor.Ks  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
271.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project,  bt  J.  T.  Sanders.  LEciSLA'nvR 
Counsel,  the  National  Grange.  Mat  3, 
1930 

1.  The  National  Grange  has  passed  strong 
favorable  resolutions  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project  and  seaway  every  year  for  almost  2 
decades.  Our  present  cfflcial  stand  on  this 
highly  Important  project  Is  as  follows:  "We 
have  for  several  years  endorsed  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  as  a  self- 
liquidating  undertaking.  And  we  request 
that  there  be  no  further  delay  In  appropriat- 
ing Federal  funds  to  begin  construction  of 
this  important  strategical  Joint  Canadian- 
United  States  project."" 

2.  I  doubt  that  the  Grange  has  had  any 
more  consistent  policy  on  any  one  item  than 
that  of  support  of  this  great  national  and 
international  improvement  since  it  was  first 
proposed. 

3.  We  are  especially  ^lad  to  again  lend  cur 
wholehearted  support  to  this  project  since 
it   is   now   proposed    as    a    self-liquidating 


project.  The  Grange,  in  general,  supports 
essential  public  works  that  are  not  feasible 
as  private  undertakings  and  especially  do  w» 
favor  those  with  self-liquidating  features. 
We  believe  that  early  completion  of  the  8t. 
Lawrence  project  Is  of  great  Importance  also 
as  a  part  of  our  national  defense.  And  since 
we  have  so  frequently  endorsed  the  project 
in  the  past  without  the  self-liquidating  pro- 
visions, we  can  give  it  all  the  more  hearty 
endorsement  when  set  up  as  a  self-liquidat- 
ing project,  as  is  now  proposed. 

4.  On  the  eelf-liquldating  aspects  and  the 
Import.Tnce  of  this  project  In  national  de- 
fense, the  best  possible  presentation  of  tb« 
views  of  our  membership,  I  believe,  is  ex- 
pressed In  two  paragraphs  from  the  annual 
address  of  Albert  S.  Goss.  National  Master  of 
the  Grange,  at  our  Portland  session  in  No- 
vember 1946.  as  follows: 

"An  example  of  the  wise  use  of  funds  for 
public  works  might  be  found  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project  which  the  Grange  has  advo- 
cated for  years.  It  is  apparent  that  only  tb« 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  ever  build  It.  When  built.  It  will 
pay  interest  on  the  money  expended  and  re- 
tire the  debt. 

"It  will  open  up  a  vast  P-rea  for  deep-se* 
transportation  at  annual  savings  of  millions 
of  dollars  It  will  make  available  a  vast 
block  of  electric  power  which  will  save  our 
exhaustible  coal  resources  to  the  extent  of 
possibly  5,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  make  badly 
needed  labor  and  transportation  facilities 
available  for  other  work.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  power  rates  In 
the  area  served  Is  beside  the  point. 

"The  main  Issue  Is  that  it  will  b*  a  vast 
creator  of  wealth  Instead  of  a  consumer  of 
exhaustible  resources.  Had  this  power  de- 
velopment been  completed  before  the  war,  it 
would  hive  saved  us  hundreds  of  millions  cf 
dollars  and  materially  speeded  up  many  war 
materials." 

5.  Over  and  over  again  expert  witnesses 
that  have  testified  In  past  hearings  on  this 
project  on  the  probable  agrlrjjltural  ton- 
nage that  would  be  carried  by  seagoing  ves- 
sels over  this  great  project  have  presented 
data  that  Indicated  that  tolls  for  shipment 
of  agricultural  products  would  be  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  revenues  from 
the  project.  This  Improvement  would 
bring  oceangoing  vessels  right  Into  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  grain-producing  sec- 
tion of  the  world — an  area  that  has  In  the 
past  supplied,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
supply,  well  over  half  of  all  bread  grains  en- 
tering International  trade.  Besides  export 
grain,  the  grain  consumed  In  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  States  could  be  shipped  at  a  great 
saving  to  the  Nation.  On  grain  alone.  In- 
cluding bread  grains  for  export  and  domes- 
tic consumption,  and  feed  grains  for  export 
and  domestic  consumption,  this  great  sea- 
way win  probably  handle  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  billion  bushels  of  grain  annually,  pay- 
ing from  1  to  1 '  2  cents  toll  per  bushel  ( much 
under  competing  freight  costs*  and  saving 
the  Nati.in's  consumers  and  farmers  au 
equal  additional  amount.  Even  at  the  lower 
and  very  conservative  estimate,  annual  tolls 
to  the  extent  of  $2.£00,0C0  could  be  paid  and 
yield  an  equal  saving  to  consumers  and 
farmers  under  present  shipping  costs.  This 
estimate  does  not  Include  Canadian  grains. 
These  great  savings  would  accrue  to  Ameri- 
can grain  producers  and  consumers  and  to 
many  grs.in-needy  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

6.  Although  it  is  Impossible  to  foresee  and 
tell  accurately  the  full  results  of  the  ade- 
quate development  of  both  transportation 
and  power  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
we  believe  that  this  development  will  be 
very  great — much  greater  than  present  indi- 
cations. What  proportions  of  the  total 
present  tonnage  of  east-west  freight  in  the 
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Lake  8t«tc«  and  Canada  that  would  move 
over  the  •eagoin^  St.  Lawrence  route,  it 
U  probably  not  poMible  to  predict.  Or- 
tAlnly  I  have  not  made  a  study  that  justl- 
Gea  me  In  making  definite  estimates.  Th« 
Brtxiklni^s  Institution  study,  which  was  ad- 
Tersely  critlcai  ot  the  project,  estimated  tht 
touU  tonnat:e  that  would  move  over  the 
rout«  would  be  10.500.000  tons  annually. 
This  undoubtedly  Is  much  lower  than  can 
Justifiably  be  aiiticlpated.  but  even  this  very 
low  estimate  of  tonn^.;;e  at  fl  per  ton  toll 
would  yield  tlO.OOO.OOO  annual  revenue. 
This  it  the  total  annual  maintenance  cost 
estimated  by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  for  these  trafRc  costs 
of  the  project  alone.  As  evidence  that  this 
JO. 500,000  tonnage  la  probably  very  low.  I 
call  ycur  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan 
teatlfled  In  1946  on  behalf  of  the  S:  Law- 
rence project  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  tbat  export  waterbome  tonnage  origi- 
nating cm  lake  poru  averaged,  from  1923-32, 
0.000.000  tons  annually  and  that  5.000.COO 
tons  of  Imports  arrived  at  these  lake  porta. 
Unquestionably  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
far  greater  tonnage  than  this  to  develop 
after  the  seaway  la  established  and  com- 
mercial channels  are  ( pened. 

7.  We  understand  that  there  Is  a  cur- 
rently vocal  suggestion  that  only  the  power 
portion  of  the  project  be  btUlt.  From  the 
farmer's  viewpoint,  this  Is  an  absurd  pro- 
posal. As  mentioned  above,  if  the  St.  Law- 
rence can  be  made  a  deep  seaway  it  will  reach 
into  the  heart  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
area  of  the  world.  It  will  lend  real  ad- 
vantage to  every  single  farmer  In  this  agri- 
cultural heartland.  The  only  possible  rea- 
son that  we  can  see  for  a  lopsided  (power 
only)  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  natural  resources 
Is  that  It  would  maintain  the  present  status 
of  the  railroads  and  some  of  the  eastern 
port  Intereets  In  the  handling  of  freight. 
This  Is  a  purely  sclflsh  reason  and  Is  not 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  welfare.  If 
we  had  allowed  such  artificial  barriers  to 
retard  every  cost-reducing  development  or 
Improvement  during  the  last  century,  thla 
Nation  would  still  be  a  third-  or  fourth-class 
power  In  the  international  field.  Providing 
cheaper  transportation  for  such  a  tremen- 
dous area  will  effect  savings  which  v.-ill  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation, 
and  no  8elfL<-h  interests  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  In  the  way. 

8  Our  nation  will  be  stronj:  and  superior 
only  Insiifar  as  we  are  vl^'llant  to  resist  the 
obstructions  of  vested  Interest  when  these 
Interests  clearly  stand  In  the  way  of  na- 
tional progress.  Undoubtedly  the  or,-p<.)flltlon 
of  railroads,  of  Atlantic  and  Oulf  ports,  and 
other  Interests  Is  based  on  selfish  and  not 
on  national  interests.  This  opposition  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  way  of  na- 
tional Interests  and  progress.  We  want  It 
to  be  kncwn  by  all  that  the  National  Grange 
stands  where  It  has  stood  over  and  over 
again — In  favor  of  the  national  Interest, 
for  an  early  full  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project. 

9.  We  firmly  believe  that  even  the  railroads 
ar.d  these  seab^iu-d  ports  would  not  in  the 
end  lose  by  a  full  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  m  a  well-rounded  coordinated 
manner.  The  expanded  dex-elopment  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  that  mould  be  facill- 
tated  by  the  project  woiUd  bring  Increased 
volumes  of  freight  and  traffic  for  these 
roiuls  and  ports  Even  the  railroads  paral- 
leling the  seaway  to  the  east  and  the  p<.irts 
served  by  these  roads  would  likewise,  we  be- 
lieve, receive  added  volume,  and  especially 
of  the  faster  moving  freight.  We  cannot  In 
the  least  see  the  validity  or  the  long-time 
•oundress  of  this  opposition  by  railroads  and 
eastern   ports. 

10  As  to  the  views  of  our  organization  on 
tttf  lopsided  development  <  f  the  St  Lawrence, 
vi  parsed  strong  resolutions  in  ovtr  recent 


Sacramento,  Calif,  session  opposing  scat- 
tered or  piecemeal  and  especially  Incomplete 
and  uncoordinated  development  of  major 
watershed  areas.  Nothing  less  than  a  well- 
rounded  development  of  both  the  power  and 
the  navigation  resources  of  this  great  Inland 
waterway  will  satisfy  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Grange. 

11.  The  National  Grange  has  long  advo- 
cated the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  not  only  because  of  the  millions  ol 
dollars  which  would  be  saved  annually  In 
transportation  coats  by  making  It  possible 
for  sep going  vessels  to  load  and  unload 
almost  In  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  but  also 
because  of  the  saving  In  vast  quantities  of 
exhaustible  natural  resources  made  possible 
through  development  of  one  of  the  largest 
hydroelectric  plants  in  the  world.  Let's  look 
brleRy  at  the  need  for  this  additional  power 
In    the   area   around    the    St.   Lawrence. 

12.  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
furnished  some  most  Interesting  data  which 
amply  support  the  stand  of  the  National 
Grange.  A  few  interesting  comparisons  have 
been  developed  from  these  data. 

The  following  tables  show  the  Increase  In 
generating  plants  from  1930  to  1945: 
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13.  Dxirlng  this  same  period  New  York 
States  total  production  of  electric  energy 
Increased  75  5  percent  as  co  npared  with 
144  2  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
while  its  hydroelectric  energy  production 
Increased  523  percent  as  compared  with 
156  4  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

14.  In  ether  words,  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
development,  one  of  the  greatest  potential 
power  sources  In  the  world  in  Its  own  front 
yard,  the  New  York  situation  Is  character- 
ized by  three  outstanding  features.  First. 
Its  Increase  in  the  development  of  electrical 
energy  Is  about  half  that  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Second.  Its  Increase  In  the  de%elop- 
ment  of  hydroelectric  energy  is  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Third, 
most  of  Its  Increase  Is  from  steam  and  In- 
ternal combtjstion  engine  sources  which  have 
used  dwindling  supplies  of  exhaustible  nat- 
ural resources. 

15.  In  such  circumstances  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  New  York  State  rates  are 
high.  The  following  table  compares  them 
With  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  potential  water- 
powers  have  been  more  freely  developed  Tl.e 
purpose  of  t.'ils  last  compartscn  Is  to  shew 
what  New  York  State  cculd  do  If  It  had 
available  the  Increased  power  which  could 
be  developed  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  table 
shows  the  average  cost  In  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  the  three  clases  of  customers: 
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16  After  reviewing  these  figures  one  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  In  1930,  wlih 
nearly  11  percent  of  the  population.  New  York 
consumed  13  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tr;c.ii  energ>'  (becau.e  New  York  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  Industrial  States), 
while  In  1945,  still  with  nearly  11  percent  of 
the  population.  New  York  was  consuming 
but  9.8  percent  of  the  electrical  energy. 

17.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
consumer,  the  results  are  also  interesting. 
The  following  table  shows  the  residential  or 
dome-stic  consumption  of  electrical  energy 
per  consumer: 
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18  Had  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  elec- 
trical development  been  completed  before  the 
war  we  would  have  saved  untold  millions  In 
freight,  other  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  other 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil.  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  working  days  when  manpower  was 
so  short,  and  we  would  have  speeded  up  pro- 
duction tremendously  and  brought  the  war 
to  a  quicker  termination.  The  project  can  be 
completed  and  financed  on  a  basis  such  that 
every  dollar  invested  will  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest and  still  furnish  much  cheaper  power 
than  the  present  cost  of  electricity  to  the 
Citizens  and  the  industries  of  New  York  and 
other  States  that  will  be  served  by  the 
project. 

19.  The  whole  Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  an 
accelerating  shortage  of  electric  energy  Our 
international  prospjects,  in  the  present  and 
foreseeable  near  future,  are  too  uncertain 
for  us  not  to  proceed  with  utmost  practical 
speed  on  this  great  national  and  hemispheri- 
cal d?fense  project. 

20.  Bccatise  of  the  international  character 
of  the  enterprise,  we  believe  the  project 
should  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  thai  all  the  adjacent  areas  should 
share  equitably  In  the  benefits  flowing  from 
the  generation  of  so  large  a  block  of  needed 
power.  Also  the  use  of  this  power  is  of  con- 
cern to  Canada  and  its  International  con- 
siderations would  be  seriously  complicated  If 
administration  of  our  share  of  the  power  were 
placed  In  the  hand  of  any  one  State.  Fur- 
thermore, the  generation  of  power  cannot  t>e 
separated  entirely  from  considerations  of 
navigation.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  In- 
terest of  New  York  State.  New  England,  the 
Nation.  Canada,  the  International  relations 
between  the  two  nations  and  the  coordinated 
management  of  navigation  and  power  facili- 
ties, we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  turn  the  management  of  the  generated 
power  over  to  any  single  State. 

21.  This  Is  the  type  of  development  which 
has  caused  the  National  Grange  to  advocate 
a  Federal  statute  providing  a  practical  means 
tmder  which  two  or  more  States  could  Join 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  proj- 
ects In  which  they  have  a  mutual  interest. 
Since  as  yet  we  have  no  such  statute  we  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be  the 
agency  for  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  and  the  distribution  of  the  power 
generated  thereunder. 

22.  From  any  angle,  we  view  this  great  pro- 
posed national  and  international  Ijenefac- 
tion — from  Its  economic  soundness.  Its  value 
as  a  great  national  defense  measure.  Its  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation  and  the  uorld — we  cannot 
find  any  reason  why  Its  construction  should 
be  longer  delayed. 
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Untted  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    IlXtNCia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  June  7),  2950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi:;  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "United  We  Stand."  appearing 
in  last  night's  Washin.gton  Daily  News. 
I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  the  edi- 
torial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrsD   We   Stand 

President  Truman  has  given  the  world's 
peace  machinery  real  meaning  by  throwing 
the  full  weight  of  American  military  power 
behind  the  United  Nations  efforts  to  restore 
law  and  order  in  the  Par  East. 

His  courageous  action  may  have  averted  a 
third  world  war. 

The  attack  upon  Korea  made  It  plain  be- 
yond all  doubt,  as  the  President  said,  that 
communism  has  passed  beyond  the  use  of 
subversion]  to  conquer  Independent  nations 
and  now  Is  using  armed  Invasion  and  war. 

That  challenge  had  to  be  met  by  force. 
If  it  was  to  be  met  *t  all.  For  nothing  less 
would  ser;-e.  The  UN's  appeal  for  a  cease- 
fire order.  Issued  Sunday,  was  not  accorded 
even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  by  the  Red  In- 
vaders. The  growing  crisis  demanded  deci- 
sive action,  and  Mr.  Truman's  momentcia 
decision  answered  that  requirement  without 
equivocation. 

The  President  has  done  more  than  Inter- 
vene in  Korea  to  enforce  the  UN's  peace 
demands.  He  has  thrown  a  protecting  arm 
around  Formosa,  the  Philippines.  Indochina, 
and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  as  well,  thus 
drawing  a  line  In  Asia  which  Russian  expan- 
sionism cannot  cross  unchallenged.  "That 
Is  a  realistic  recognition  that  the  challenge 
of  communism  must  be  met  on  a  world-wide 
basis. 

Mr.  Truman's  policy  Involves  a  calculated 
risk.  He  Is  taking  police  action  against  an 
arm^d  mob.  The  mob  may  fight  back.  If 
It  does,  there  may  be  casualties. 

It  Is  possible,  though  much  less  likely, 
that  Russia,  the  real  culprit,  will  come  cut 
In  the  open  and  throw  its  armed  strength 
behind  its  Korean  puppets.  But  an  eventual 
show-down  with  Russia  was  not  to  t;e  avoid- 
ed.  It  is  better  to  know  now  than  later 
what  we  must  expect  from  that  quarter. 

A  d:-nothlng  pcllcy  In  the  face  cf  this 
•xpcnding  menace  would  have  left  the  weaker 
nations,  expcsed  to  the  Communist  tech- 
niques cf  Infiltration  and  civil  war,  to  be 
gobbled  up  one  at  a  time. 

We  faced  the  ultimate  alternative  cf  chal- 
lenging Red  aggression  cr  stirrendering  to  it. 

K  civilization  is  to  survive,  peace  must  be 
restored  and  maintained  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  But  peace  and  its  attendant  blessings 
of  freedom  and  security  cannot  be  achieved 
by  wishful  thinking  and  good  intentions. 
Such  aspirations  c:  n  be  realized  only 
through  collective  action,  supported  by 
forces  superior  to  the  forces  of  evil  and 
destruction. 

Both  world  wars  might  have  been  avoided 
by  such  action  as  President  Truman  is  tak- 
ing new.  But.  the  great  powers  temporized 
with  both  situations  imtll  they  get  cut  cf 
hand,  and  the  United  States,  by  its  aloofness 
from  the  world  community,  was  a  major  de- 
linquent en  both  occasions.  This  time  we 
have  taken  the  Initiative  for  peace,  and  we 


look  to  other  free  nations  of  the  world  for 
support. 

We  expect  that  support,  and  not  merely  In 
the  form  of  lip  service.  Britain,  the  other 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
France,  In  particular,  should  Join  actively  in 
this  undertaking. 

But  first  and  foremost,  the  American  peo- 
ple must  close  ranks  behind  the  President 
and  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  he  speaks 
for  a  united  Nation. 

This  thing  is  for  keeps.  We  have  matched 
a  fight  we  do  net  dare  to  lose. 

We  must  give  everything  it  takes  to  win. 

Russia  may  or  may  not  be  bluffing.  But  we 
must  prove  that  we  mean  business.  Once  the 
Kremlin  is  convinced  of  that,  perhaps  we 
can  /eiax— but  not  untU  then. 


Midwest  Dairy  Sqneeze 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MINNSSOT.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
June  27,  1950,  an  article  written  by  Al- 
fred D.  Stedman  which  is  very  thought- 
provoking.  It  gives  information  and 
casts  Ught  on  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
producer  in  the  Midwest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UrrmrD    St.^tes    Report    CcNnr.Ms    Midwest 

DaIRT    SQt.TEZr — FlCtTRES    B.«E     Px:CZ    E2GE 

Given  E.vst 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

Federal  orders  j-layed  into  the  hands  of 
eastern  dairy  price  maniptilations  so  as  to 
beat  Midwest  dairymen  out  of  seaboard  mar- 
kets. It  was  officially  confirmed  in  a  United 
States  Government  report  Monday.  The 
charges  were  made  earlier  by  the  Pioneer 
Pre;s. 

Exactly  hew  It  is  being  done  was  disclosed 
by  the  fluid  milk  and  cream  report  of  the 
United  Ctates  Department  of  Agncu-tiire  for 
June,  not  in  so  many  words  but  m  the  facts 
cued.  The  system  is  'oelng  worked  In  these 
two   steps: 

First,  eastern  prices  of  fluid  milk  for  drink- 
ing are  bslng  set  high  above  mldwestern 
prices,  as  detailed  by  this  newspaper  earlier. 

Second,  with  this  margin  to  spare  on  fluid 
mili.  eastern  dairymen  are  being  enabled 
to  undersell  Midwest  dairymen  on  cream. 
The  Government's  cwn  report  shewed  in- 
stance after  instance  of  eastern  cream  sell- 
ing at  less  than  mldwestern  prices  of  cream. 

rWO-WAT  ECVZEZZ 

Effects  on  midwestern  dairying  are  re- 
garded here  as  devastating.  Immediate  re- 
sult is  a  sweeping  loss  by  Midv.est  dairies 
of  their  eastern  cream  sales  as  they  are  priced 
out   of   the   eastern   markets. 

A  secondary  result  that  ultimately  may 
prove  still  more  damaging  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  cream-price  disparity  with 
the  effects  of  the  Government's  flat-price 
system  of  butter-price  supports.  This  latter 
by  making  buyers  of  eastern  butte-  a  vir- 
tual present  of  freight  costs  is  handing  the 
Midwest's  eastern  commercial  butter  out- 
lets over  to  eastern  butter  makers. 

The  eastern  cream  that  goes  Into  butter 
Is,  tiirough  Its  cheap  price,  getting  a  double 


advantage  over  the  Midwest  In  the  butter 
market.      After    July    1.    Midwest    butter    U 

to  be  hit  another  blow  through  the  begin- 
ning of  direct  competition  In  S3  SUtes  with 
tax-free  colored  oleo.  Already  Midwest 
dairying  Is  manufacturing  heavily  for  the 
Government. 

Here  Is  the  way  the  Federal  Government's 
Jime  milk  report  showed  that  eastern  dairy- 
men, by  getting  preferred  prices  on  milk, 
are  underselling  the  Midwest  on  cream  and 
grabbing  olT  the  Midwest's  cream  markets: 

In  Boston,  the  fluld-mllk  price  of  $4.92  a 
hundredweight  Is  11  42  above  the  price  here, 
but  the  cream  price  of  $2  95  undersells  us  by 
65  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  equiv- 
alent. 

In  New  York,  the  fluid  milk  price  Is  $1.50 
a  hundredweight  above  ours  while  the 
cream  price  is  about  the  same,  thiis  under- 
selling us  by  the  freight  cost. 

In  Providence,  the  milk  price  Is  |1.9«  a 
hundredweight  over  ours,  but  the  cream 
price  undersells  us  by  $1.09  a  hundred- 
weight of  milk  equivalent. 

In  Hartford,  under  State  control,  fluid 
milk  prices  are  $1  98  a  hundredweight  over 
ours,  but  cream  prices  are  $1  under  ours. 

In  Rochester  and  Buflalo  under  State  con- 
trol, the  fluid  milk  price  Is  $1.50  a  hundred- 
weight over  ours,  but  the  cream  price  Is 
about  the  same,  thus  underselling  us  by 
the  freight  charge. 

This  manipulation  under  eastern  Federal 
and  State  orders  of  milk  prices  upward  and 
cream  prices  downward  explains  why  one 
Midwest  dairy  after  another  has  reported 
to  the  Pioneer  Press  the  loss  of  Its  once 
large  eastern  markets  for  cream. 

"If  we  hadn't  built  up  our  strength 
through  many  years,"  the  leader  of  one  big 
Midwest  cooperative  told  the  Pioneer  Press, 
'this  system  would  have  driven  us  under 
before  now." 

This  is  followed  up  by  the  effects  of  the 
Government's  fiat  price-support  system  on 
butter,  which  gives  eastern  butter  manu- 
facturers an  added  bidding  advantage  over 
Midwest  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  the 
freight  cost.  It  cuts  the  ground  right  from 
under  the  Midwest  terminal  manufacturers, 
whether  cooperative  or  private,  by  paying 
outlying  creameries  more  than  the  terminal 
manufacturers  can  pay  for  butter. 


Conservation  Agencies  Cooperate  in  Mills 
Coanty,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  soil  conservation  tech- 
nician cf  Mills  County,  Iowa,  sent  me 
the  following  article  and  application  for 
layout  which  sur?ly  deserves  space  in  the 
CoNG3rss:oN.AL  Recced  in  order  that 
other  ACA  and  PMA  agencies  all  over 
our  Nation  might  have  the  benefit  of 
copying  the  cooperative  plan  which  is 
working  so  well  for  the  folks  in  Mills 
County. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article,  as  follows: 

COKSEHVATICN  ACINCIZS  CCOPEEATE — AlX 

Technical  Work  bt  SCS — Federal  Gaotrps 
Avoid  Dctplication 

(By  Max  Coffey) 
Conserraticn  cfllclals  in  counties  where  t!b» 
Department    of    Agricultures    conservation 
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•gcnrle«  <3unt  cooperate  with  each  other 
mtgbt  Inspect  the  aet-up  In  llllls  County. 
lovm. 

TlMT*  tlte  SoU  Consenratton  Service  and 
Production  ar.d  Marketing  Admlnlstra- 
vork  hand  In  hand  with  a  restiltlng  Im- 
petus to  conservatlcn  work  and  probably  a 
■iTlng  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  Mills  County,  when  a  farmer  makes  ap- 
plication to  the  PMA  for  certain  .s<jI1  con- 
serration  practices  that  require  engineering 
•dTlce  and  that  are  eligible  for  Gcvemment 
payment,  he  fills  out  an  Rppllcatlon  blark 
which  Is  then  forwarded  to  the  MUls  County 
8011  Conservation  District. 

ircsT  Bz  o.  K.D  rr  scs 

TlMM  practices  Include  terraces,  diversion 
terrarocs.  drainage,  and  sod  waterways. 

Tcchniclana  of  the  SoU  Conao^atlcin  Serv- 
ice then  make  the  enflDfCcrlng  lay-outs  for 
the  practices  the  frmm  desires.  When  the 
terraces,  drainage  ditches,  or  waterways  are 
compieted  a  SoU  Conservation  Service  tech- 
tttaten  Inspects  them  to  see  whether  '.hey  are 
tnflt  to  specifications.  When  he  approves  the 
work  he  signs  the  application  blank  and  it  Is 
returned  to  the  PMA  ot&ce.  There  it  is  ap- 
proved for  payment. 

No  conservation  practice  that  requires 
technical  englneertnt?  lay-out  Is  approved  by 
the  MUls  County  PMA  office  for  payment  un- 
tU  It  Is  apprcved  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
rice  technician. 


aOUM    DOW'T    WOKK    THIS    WaT 

In  contrast  to  this  system  Is  the  existence 
tn  many  counties  of  duplicating,  overlapping 
st&Ss  of  technicians  that  serve  each  agency. 

Some  sou  conservation  districts  that  have 
■iiggested  that  PMA  permit  the  SCS  techni- 
cians to  make  the  final  approval  of  conserva- 
tion construction  that  is  required  before 
payments  to  farmers  can  be  made  have  been 
rebuffed.  S'ome  PMA  county  committees  In- 
sist that  a  PMA  staff  man  Inspect  all  com- 
pleted conservation  work  even  though  an 
SCS  man  saw  the  Job  completed  and  approved 
It. 

B,  T.  Bufllngton.  of  Malvern,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  MiUs  County  PMA  committee. 
said  the  system  of  cooperation  has  worked 
veil. 

"Both  agencies."  he  said,  "are  parts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  (PMA) 
are  a  disbursing  a^'ency,  so  far  as  conserva- 
tion Is  concerned.  We  maJte  payments  to 
farmers  for  certain  prescribed  conservation 
practices. 

THET     WORK     TOCrTHEK 

"The  Sou  Conservation  Service  is  a  tech- 
nical agency.  Their  farm  planners  and  lay- 
cut  men  are  skiUed  in  that  Une  of  work. 
We  are  happy  to  be  relieved  of  that  work. 

"What  we  really  should  have  Is  a  single 
sou  ci  iiservation  agency.  But  In  this  county 
the  PMA.  SCS,  and  Eateaalon  Service  aU  work 
tofether  without  stepping  on  each  other's 
toea  to  get  as  much  conservation  on  tlie  farms 
M  we  can." 

Ray  Jones,  work  unit  conservationist  for 
the  MUls  County  SoU  Conservation  Dutrtct. 
thumbed  through  a  sheaf  of  booklets  con- 
taUiing  554  applications  for  conservation 
work  in  1850 

He  had  the  t>ooklets  cauUoged  by  town- 
shijis.  iu  that  any  application  could  be  found 
quickly  and  easUy. 

QCAirrr  or  woajc  utpaovcs 
"This  system."  he  said,  "has  saved  our 
oAce  r.  let  of  work  In  ruanliig  back  and  forth 
to  The  PMA  offlce.  It  enables  us  to  plan  our 
work  in  a  more  orderly  manner  And  we 
think  we  are  building  mort"  uniformly  good 
terraces  as  a  result  of  our  cooperative  effort. 
"Every  terrace  in  this  cu.'Uy  bus  to  tM 
built  according  to  cur  ? pet  1  locations  or  the 
PMA  wUl  turn  down  the  application  lor  pay- 
ment on  It  The  PM.A  has  bucked  us  up  In 
•very    Instance." 

Snrae  credit  for  the  •.tuatlon  In  Mills 
County  may  be  due  the  fact    hat  J  P  Wearln, 


St..  Is  chairman  of  the  County  PMA  Commit- 
tee and  his  son.  J.  F  Wearln.  Jr  .  is  chair- 
man of  the  Soil  Conservation  District  Board 
of   Commissioners. 

But  there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
co<jperative  situation  would  be  different  In 
this  county  under  different  regimes. 


ApPI-IC.MION    fob    LAT-OtrT    AND    CrRTTFT-.ATIOW 

OF  Technical  Conservation   Pbactices 

Application  Is  here  made  to  Mills  County 
Prccluctlon  and  Marketing  Administration 
Committee  and  to  MUls  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  for  the  technical  lay-out  of 
the  below-listed  practices: 


rr:i(i  ice 

Pprinj          Fnn 

10.10      1      l«a) 

aniuunts    amounts 

Amount 
com- 
pleted 

Data 

ToiTsfe*.  Hmw  feet  (ratlimte  S.fW)  fMt  tir  cadi  W acres  to  be  temeed).. 

Drrersion  terrsots.  cnMc  yards  (0.9  eobtc  yard  iMT  Hbmu- foot) 

DraJbnfs.  cabk  yards  (estimate  ^^Xu  coble  yards  kx  each  10  acres  to  be 

■ 

Pod  walprways,  square  Itet  (avrram  SO  jqnare  feft  per  Hn«w  foot) 

1 

Farm  Is  located: 

Sec Township. 


(Owner) 
(Address) 


( Operator ) 
Certified   that   practices   are  complete 
listed. 


(Technician) 


Employment  in  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAiNE 

or   MAS-SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
Tribune.  Lawrence.  Mass..  Tuesday, 
June  27.  1950: 

INDCSTEIAL  PlCTXJUE  BaiCHTEK 

You  know,  no  matter  how  pollyannish  It 
sounds  in  these  days  of  sighing  gloom  and 
melancholy  defeatism,  we  stlU  aren't  con- 
vinced that  Massachusetts  Is  going  on  the 
rocks.  We  have  l>een  studying  some  com- 
parative statistics  on  employment  and  un- 
employment gathered  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  as  reliable  a  garnerer  of  statistics 
as  a  man  could  wish  for.  While  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  things  are  not  at  their  best,  there 
Is  also  room  for  the  optimistic  belief  that 
Miissachusetts  has  a  lung  way  to  go  before 
the  roof  caves  In  and  It  becomes  an  unpro- 
ductive rubble  heap.  The  foundation  for 
this  belief  is  the  fact  that,  although  there  is 
considerable  unemplojrment  in  the  State  (too 
much,  we  admit  1.  there  Is  stUl  a  great  deal 
of  employment  to  balance  the  picture.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show  that 
Iftwnwhusctts  still  ranks  eighth  In  employ- 
ment In  mauufacturmg  in  the  country, 
which  Is  no  mean  rank.  The  leaders,  in  this 
order,  are  New  York,  with  1,775.000  employed 
In  manufacturing  In  March  of  1950  and 
1.773.8(X)  In  February  1950:  Pennsylvania. 
1.339.900  In  March  and  1,343.800  in  February: 
Illinois.  1.171,100  employed  In  March  1949, 
no  figures  for  1950:  Ohio,  1,104.600  In  March 
1950.  and  1,09«,300  in  February  1950:  Michi- 
gan. 1.007,700  In  March  194i).  no  flgvires  for 
1950:  New  Jersey.  699.100  for  March  1950.  and 
695.200  for  February  1950:  California,  696.800 
for  March  1950.  and  684.000  for  February 
1950.  Massachusetts  comes  next  with  642  - 
400  for  March  and  639.800  for  February  It 
la  true  that  these  figures  represent  a  decline. 
as  IS  the  case  with  all  the  other  leaders  ex- 
cept California,  from  the  March  194J  totals 
1676.800  in  Maasachus^tU).  but  It  U  also  true 


that  there  are  atUl  a  lot  of  peofde  on  the 
Industrial  payroll  In  this  State,  which  Is 
something  we  are  Inclined  to  overlook  when 
we  take  inventory  of  our  competitive  situ- 
ation. 

Another  optimistic  Index  as  far  as  Maosa- 
chusetta  is  concerned  Is  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  workers  who  received  un- 
employment benefits  In  Massachusetts  In 
March  1950  (77,987)  was  18  percent  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  In  March 
1S49  (95,088).  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  only  12  States  in  the 
entire  Nation  could  point  to  such  a  falling 
off  In  Jobless  claims.  Although  some  of  the 
decUne  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
workers  exhausted  their  benefits.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  good  percentage  of  It  can  be 
attributed  to  economic  improvement.  Run- 
ning through  the  figures^  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  note  that  Jobless  claims  in  the  two 
periods  rose  101.6  percent  In  North  Dakota. 
105  8  percent  In  Nebraska,  and  99.3  percent 
In  Wyoming.  Massachusetts  Is  quite  obvi- 
ously not  the  only  State  with  an  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Refirardlng  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
are  definite  signs  that  things  are  locking 
up.  According  to  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  records  of  Jobless  claims,  the  trend 
Is  downward.  Continuing  claims  totaled 
2,112,141  at  the  end  of  March  1950,  which 
was  8.9  percent  above  March  1949.  But  the 
March  1950  figure  was  better  than  the  Feb- 
ruary 1950  total,  which  was  2.331,100.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  April,  continuing  claims 
totaled  1.885,870:  in  the  wek  ending  M.'»y 
20.  they  had  dropped  to  1,768.700.  On  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  the  Bureau  cf  Em- 
ployment Security  believes  it  Is  possible  that 
we  may  hit  the  60.COO.000  Job  level  of  1947. 
It  fKJlnts  out,  however,  in  view  of  augmented 
labor  force  ( set  at  62.788.000  by  the  Census 
Btireau  In  May  1950)  that  "60.000.000  Jobs 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  tliR  needs 
of  the  country," 

While  a  deflnlte  Improvement  has  been 
noted  In  Massachusetts  and  In  Lawrence.  It 
Is  nevertheless  true  that  things  could  be  bet- 
ter. The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
rates  communities  on  the  basis  of  its  rec- 
ords of  unemployment  claims.  The  ratines 
are  A.  tl^ht  or  balanced  labor  supply.  B. 
slight  labor  surplus;  C.  moderate  labor  sur- 
plus: D.  substantial  labor  surpltis:  5. 
very  substantial  labor  surplus  (ratio  of  un- 
emplojrment  to  the  Isibor  force  over  12  per- 
cent ) .  At  the  end  of  March.  1950.  the  Btireau 
of  Employment  Security  had  stirvey»»d  159 
major  labor  market  areas  and  smaller  or  eco- 
nomic areas  In  40  States  and  had  rated  39 
communiUes  In  19  States  as  X  areas.  Law- 
rence was  among  them,  as  was  Lowell.  New 
Bedford,  and  Worcester.  Boston.  BrccJtt.in, 
Pall  River,  Fltchburg.  Lynn-Salem.  Plttsfle!d. 
and  Springfield  received  D  raungs.  which 
means  that  the  ratio  of  unemployment  to 
the  labor  force  is  between  7  and  11.9  percent. 
It  is  significant,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
that  orUy  four  communities  In  the  country — 
JacksonvUle.  Ka..  R>x:kford.  lU  .  South  Bend, 
Ind..  and   Flint.   Mich.— were  given  A  rat- 
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lop.  Indicative  of  less  than  3  percent 
VBSinOloy  Bent . 

And,  of  course,  a  factor  which  complicates 
the  employment  problem,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  every  State,  Is  the  current  crop  of  grad- 
uates from  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  In 
Massachusetts  alone,  there  were  an  estimated 
22.500  college  graduates  this  year.  Including 
B.  A.'s.  M.  A.'s.  and  Ph  D  's.  33.832  public  high 
school  graduates,  and  8.006  nonpublic  sec- 
ondary school  graduates.  All  of  these  wlil 
not  Immediately  become  competitive  ele- 
ments of  the  labor  market,  but  enough  of 
them  wlU  to  add  to  the  problem. 

However.  It  seems  .0  us  that  Is  enough  on 
the  good  side  of  the  ledger  to  support  our 
argument  that  things  In  general  could  be  far 
worse  and  that  Massachusetts,  while  It  must 
stay  on  the  ball.  Is  not  so  close  to  economic 
oblivion  that  it  need  despair. 


Airerican  Veferani  of  World  War  II — 
AMVETS— Urges  Effective  Military 
Assistance  to  the  Korean  Repablic 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.L^.RXS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  message  during  the  after- 
noon of  June  27  telling  of  his  orders  to 
the  Armed  Forces  to  give  air  and  sea  sup- 
port to  the  Korean  Government  troops 
was  stron^rly  supported  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Congress  and  I  am  sure  by  all . 
freedom  loving  people  m  the  world. 
National  Commander  Harold  Russell  of 
AMVETS  expressed  the  desires  of  that 
World  War  II  veterans  organization  in  a 
wire  to  the  President  during  the  morn- 
ing of  June  27. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoro.  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing press  release  of  AMVETS  concerning 
the  necessity  of  providing  effective  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Korean  RepubLc : 

Washington.  June  27 —Harold  Russeil, 
national  commander  of  AM\'ET3.  only  con- 
gressionaily  chartered  veterans  organization 
of  World  War  n  vets,  this  morning  at  11  a.  m. 
sent  the  following  wire  to  President  Trtunan: 

"Al^mrrs  (American  Veterans  of  Wor'd 
War  II I  respectfully  urge  a  recommendation 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
that  proportionate  military  elements  of  mem- 
ber nations  be  immediately  requisitioned — in 
lieu  of  a  world  police  force — for  the  effective 
support  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  lawful 
South  Korean  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  status  quo  in  that  country  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

"As  veterans  of  World  War  n  we  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  Implications  of  such  action. 
But  as  veterans  we  are  equally  convinced 
that  no  ether  course  can  now  jweserve  the 
Influence  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  effective 
Instrument  for  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
worlds  ills.  The  time  has  come.  If  it  has 
not  already  passed,  for  a  firm  stand  a:;alnst 
the  creeping  gains  of  international  gangster- 
ism In  which  Is  all  too  evident  the  old  and 
evil  pattern  of  piecemeal  conquest  which. 
If  unchecked  now,  must  lead  Inevitably  to 
VQlid  conflagration  on  a  scale  too  terrible  to 
contnnplate. 

"The  lawless  and  defiant  Invasion  cf  South- 
ern Korea  Is  a  calculated  affront  to  the  peace- 
loving  nations — the  first  ma.'or  t:;t  of  our 
strength  -Jid  our  will.     AM\'Er3  will  sup- 


pxDrt  the  commitment  of  American  military 
elements  in  proportionate  conjunction  with 
those  of  other  member  nations  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  calculated  risk  of  action  now 
is  the  lesser  of  the  dangers  facing  the 
world." 


John  Boyle  C'ReHIy,  iHsh-Americaa 
Poet-Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

07   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  one  hundred  and  sixth 
anniversary  of  tne  birth  of  the  mem- 
or?bIe  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Iri.sh  po€t 
and  patriot,  who  died  a  great  American 
citizen,  a  credit  to  his  beloved  adopted 
country. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  incl'ude  the  following  splen- 
did editorial  written  by  Harry  H, 
Schlacht  and  published  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Journal-American  as  well  as  in 
every  Hearst  newspaper  from  coast  to 
coast: 

John  Botlt  O'Retixt:   Ihish-Ascisicaw  Poet- 

P.\TmoT 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

The  best  monument  to  a  good  and  great 
man  is  the  works  by  which  his  hand  and  head 
have  enriched  the  world. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  one  hundred 
and  sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jclin 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Irish  poet  and  patriot. 

We  lay  a  wreath  of  admiration  for  his 
genius.  Ws  lay  a  wreath  of  affection  for  the 
man. 

John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  was  born  on  the  baniis 
of  the  beautiful  and  historic  River  B;ync  in 
Ireland. 

In  boyhood,  his  Imagination  feasted  on  the 
songs  and  legends  of  the  Celt.  In  youth,  his 
heart  agonized  over  the  wrongs  and  woes  cf 
the  motherland.  In  manhood,  he  dared  to 
wish  her  free  and  found  himself  an  exiie. 

Ks  was  numbered,  marlted.  and  branded. 
He  was  called  rebel,  traitor,  and  felon. 

He  came  to  America  penniless  and  un- 
known. He  came  to  America,  stranded  in  a 
strange  land.  y^ 

Today  the  country  of  his  a^ption  vies, 
with  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  salute  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  character,  the  nobleness  of  hlF 
sotil. 

He  was  strong  and  tender.  He  was  a  true 
and  a  knightly  sgul. 

O  Rellly  speaks  of  his  adopted  country  as 
a  land  where  "here  alone  nor  caste,  nor  kings, 
nor  privileges  are  known." 

He  was  Irish  and  A.merican.  He  loved  Ire- 
land as  his  mother.  He  loved  America  as  his 
godmother. 

O  Reiily  was  the  soul  of  freedom.  His 
soul  was  a  harp  of  the  truest  tones  which  felt 
the  touch  of  the  ideal  every whei-e.  His  soul 
breathed  a  responsive  music,  Joycus  and 
mournful,  vehement  and  soft. 

He  is  loved  by  ail  people  who  are  free.  He 
Is  loved  by  all  people  who  seek  to  be  free. 

O'Reilly  was  devoted  to  two  thoughts,  re- 
ligion and  patriotism.  Religion  bound  him 
to  Gcd.  Patriotism  made  him  Idolize  his 
ccuntiy. 

He  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  faith  and 
Its  draughts  strengthened  his  soul  in  Its  as- 
pirations for  the  highest  ideals  of  liberty. 
He  fought  for  liberty  because  ne  believed  U 


to  be  the  gift  of  Gcd  to  man.  Liberty  was 
his  life's  ideal.  Gcd  lt£  source,  humanity  Ita 
application. 

He  was  a  foe  to  tyranny.  He  was  a  friend 
to  humanity. 

The  wjrld  was  hi-  country;  mankind,  his 
kin. 

Let  us  all  take  the  les,son  of  his  life  to  our 
hearts.  He  held  neither  office  nor  title.  He 
was  larger  than  any  office  and  no  title  could 
ennoble  htm. 

He  was  born  without  an  atom  of  prejudice. 
He  lived,  wrought,  and  died  without  an  evil 
thought. 

All  he  had  he  gave  to  mankind,  and  h« 
asked  no  return. 

O,  liberty,  he  has  honored  thy  name.  Add 
him  to  the  roll  of  thy  children  whose  names 
and  deeds  bid  the  world  to  demand  Justice 
and  freedom. 

Place  him  where  the  honor  Is  richest. 
Place  him  where  the  poets  will  chant  his 
praise. 

The  world  Is  brighter  because  he  lived. 
Mankind  is  enriched  by  his  treasury  of  pura 
and  noble  thoughts  which  Is  his  legacy  to 
posterity. 


A  Reward  for  Hoasewires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    IN3I.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATma 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
free  margarine  bill  goes  into  effect  this 
week.  The  Democratic  Party  has  cham- 
pioned the  consumers  cause  on  three  oc- 
casions in  a  short  time:  to  wit,  the  Kerr 
bill  veto,  the  ba.sing-point  bill  veto,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  antitax  margarine 
legislation. 

The  following  editorial  by  H.  B,  Sny- 
der of  Gary.  Ind.,  Po.st  Tribune  recalls 
the  opposition  to  this  bill: 

A  RrwAHD  Fca  HctJSEwnis 

When  the  eeneral  public — particularly  the 
feminine  section — makes  its  demands  known. 
It  can  get  action  cut  of  Congress.  Proof  of 
that  will  .show  up  Saturday  In  groceries  and 
markets  cf  33  States  when  colored  margarine 
will  go  on  sale  minus  the  long-Imposed  Fed- 
eral tax  of  10  cents  a  pound. 

Repeal  of  the  Federal  antlmargarlne  laws 
WP.S  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  consumers.  It  had  other  sup- 
port, of  ccurse.  but  other  groups  had  urged 
repeal  without  success  in  previous  ye-ars. 
This  tlms  the  housewives  spoke  out,  indi- 
vidually and  through  women's  groups,  and 
the  repeal  bill  went  thrcugh  Congress. 

Few  lobbies  have  been  successful  so  long 
as  that  cf  the  butter  Interests  which  pushed 
discrirainatcry  legislation  throuph  Congress 
for  the  first  time  back  in  1886.  Promarga- 
rine  bills  were  sidetracked  v.-ith  monotonous 
regularity.  Indeed,  the  flrst  serious  hearing 
on  a  margarine  bill  was  net  to  be  had  until 
1942. 

During  the  war  butter  was  scarce  and 
many  consumers  turned  to  margarine  which 
did  net  require  red  points.  Their  erperi- 
ence  prcbably  accounts  in  great  part  for  the 
subsec^uent  couEumer  demand  for  repeal  of 
the  Federal  tax. 

A  repeal  bill  Anally  was  farced  out  of  the 
House  Agriculttire  Committee  in  1948,  via  a 
dlECharge  petition,  and  was  passed  by  a  three- 
to-one  vote.  Dairy-State  Senators  talked  it 
to  death  in  the  upper  Chamber,  however. 

A  year  ago  the  House  acted  again,  and 
the  Senate   agreed   to   t:.lie   up  the   bill   lor 
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action  In  January  1950  Mf -vnwhUe  a  State- 
wide vote  In  Ohio  repealed  that  SUte  ■  baa 
on  jr«llow  margarine,  and  the  effect  of  that 
WM  f«U  In  the  Senate.  The  btU  waa 
on  Janunry  18  and  was  signed  by  the 
PrMKlent  on  March  18 

rifteen  States  still  prohibit  the  sale  of 
colored  nwrjcarlne.  »o  the  Pi?deral  tax  repeal 
will  actually  be  effective  only  In  the  other 
33  States,  of  which  Indiana  Is  one.  The  law 
removes  the  quarter-ccnt-ii-pound  tax  on 
uaeolored  margarine  and  the  10-cent  tax  on 
tlM  colored  product,  and  eliminates  Federal 
licensing  provisions. 

Unreatrtctad  sale  of  colored  margarine  ^c- 
tutilly  may  prove  of  little  harm  to  the  butter 
Indualry  Because  of  Its  more  favorable 
price,  margarine  likely  will  win  Increased 
favor  among  low-and  moderute-lncome  fami- 
lies. The  table-fat  Intake  of  these  families 
thtM  may  move  more  neatly  In  line  with 
what  It  should  ba  according  to  accepted 
dietary  stand  ar da. 


A  Stand  A^aiost  A{,'^essioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  THCMAS  J.  LANE 

Or      MA.   -.AC  HC-mS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  28, 
1S30: 

A    Stand    Against    AocaKssioi* 

The  adventures  ;n  the  Kremlin  have  their 
answer 

America  stands. 

The  fate  of  South  Korea  u  not  to  be  that 
of  Manchuria  In  1331.  Ethiopia  In  1936.  Spain 
In  1M7.  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1939  and  1^48. 

W^irld  oplnlOD  as  well  as  American  has 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  series  of  argres- 
aluns  with  which  It  has  been  faced  by 
totalitarianism  In  two  decadee. 

The  answer  which  Preside  at  Truman,  with 
bipartisan  backing,  has  glvea  to  the  military 
Invasion  of  South  Korea  l:i  the  right  and 
proper  answer  to  Bolshevist  aggression.  Us« 
of  United  States  air  and  seii  forces  to  sup- 
port the  Korean  Goverumunt  troops  now 
has  the  further  sanction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 

This  action  speaks  the  langua>^'e  best 
understood  by  Communist  imperialism,  the 
laogtiag*  moat  reassuring  to  peoples  who  rely 
on  American  aid  to  guard  th?lr  freedom,  and 
the  langiuMre  out  of  which  must  grow  a  reign 
of  International  law  against  aggresalon,  ter- 
rorism, and  rapine. 

Under  Russian  hammerlrg  America  has 
found  a  much-needed  p<jUcy  In  the  Far  East. 
It  has  developed  not  mere.y  overnight  at 
Blair  House,  however  crucial  that  conference. 
but  out  of  months  of  events,  study,  and 
•arnest  corjiultatlons. 

The  decision  to  draw  a  firm  line  which  In- 
cludes not  only  the  38th  parallel  but  also 
the  Straits  of  Formosa  gives  cohesion  to 
the  American  poeitlon  with  respect  to  Asia. 
There  is  a  line  t»ejond  which  Soviet  manipu- 
lations will  not  be  tolerated.  Presumably 
It  includes  Indochina  and  Uilaya  as  well. 

Some  who  lay  great  store  en  International 
machinery  may  ask.  "But  why  did  nut  tha 
Urslted  States  wait  to  obtain  a  specific  man- 
date from  th«  Unltad  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil?' 


The  explanation  is  that,  even  with  the 
benefit  of  Russian  absence  from  the  Council 
over  the  Nationalist  China  Isstie.  it  woxild 
have  been  a  slow  and  hazy  business  to  pro- 
ceed under  Article  43  of  the  UN  Charter, 
which  provides  fcr  such  emergencies. 

Had  article  43  ever  been  implemented,  as 
the  San  Francisco  conference  Intended,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee and  an  International  police  force.  It 
would  be  made  to  order  for  this  situation. 

Trygve  Lie.  UN  Secretary-General.  s.ild  as 
much  In  a  radio  Interview.  But  because  of 
Riisslan  obstructionism  no  staff  committee  or 
pxjllce  force  was  ever  set  up.  To  place  mili- 
tary units  at  the  UN  disposal  would  require 
legislation  by  Congress. 

Under  circumstances  of  unprovoked  sur- 
prise attack,  the  only  effective  reply  Is  Im- 
mediate action.  The  United  States  moved 
Justifiably  under  the  Initial  Security  Council 
resolution  which  called  upon  UN  members  to 
render  every  assistance  In  bringing  about 
withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  to  tha 
88th  parallel.  The  Councils  second  resolu- 
tion authorizes  UN  member  nations  to  act 
Individually  to  halt  the  aggression. 

Now  that  the  die  Is  cast  and  forces  Joined, 
the  great  consideration  In  practically  all 
minds  Is  to  keep  this  fire  from  spreading  to 
a  world  confla^atlon.  Fortunately  the  very 
methods  the  Russians  have  chosen  may  con- 
tribute to  that  end;  for  they  havs  operated 
through  the  North  Korean  army  as  a  cat's- 
paw,  rather  than  conunlttlng  the  Bed  Army 
or  the  Soviet  Government. 

Hence.  If  the  paw  gets  stepped  on.  It  may 
te  withdrawn;  and  though  the  Kremlin  will 
know  and  feel  what  has  happened  It  will  not 
be  obligated  to  resort  to  fangs. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  face  up  to 
the  poeslbUlty  of  full-scale  war — which 
would  have  been  Invited  sooner  or  later  by 
any  hesitation. 

This  flrmness  will  have  a  steadying  effect 
all  around  the  Soviet  perimeter  from  Japan 
and  Iran  to  Berlin.  By  acting  promptly, 
resolutely,  and  vigorously,  the  probabilities 
have  been  improved  of  snuffing  out  the 
Korean  war  on  the  peninsula  where  it 
started. 


Attack  on  Korea 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  minnj-sota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdcy.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
VJ-day  we  have  ducked  and  dodged  the 
problem  presented  to  us  by  Communist 
agsiresston  in  China  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  With  the  attack  upon  Korea  we 
can  evade  it  no  longer. 

We  can  hesitate  and  delay  and  watch 
the  rest  of  Asia  go  down  like  a  house  of 
cards;  or  if.  when  the  Security  Council 
meets  this  afternoon,  th"  Communist 
armies  are  still  ignoring  its  call  4^  hours 
ago  to  return  to  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel, we  can  urge  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  the  strongest  possible  stand 
against  such  naked  aggression  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Charter,  and  as- 
■ure  it  that  if  requested  by  the  UN,  and 
to  the  limit  of  our  capabilities  in  the  Par 
East,  the  United  States  will  make  its  full 
streiiiith  available  for  cariyaii,'  out  the 


UN's  declsloTxs  and  urge  other  nations  to 
do  the  same. 

Such  action  has  some  chance  of  prov- 
ing effective  in  stopping  this  and  further 
aggression  in  the  relentless  march  of  the 
Kremlin  to  conquer  the  world. 

Indecision  or  half-hearted  measures, 
which  have  been  the  curse  of  our  policies 
In  Asia  in  the  past,  are  neither  ^^orthy 
nor  sensible.  They  can  lead  only  to  con- 
tinued disasters. 

There  are  risks  either  way.    But  one 
course  presents  risks  with  some  hope  of. 
success;  the  other  presents  equally  great 
risks  and  the  certainty  of  failure. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  which 
Is  the  course  of  duty,  of  intelligent  con- 
cern for  our  own  security,  of  preserving 
a  useful  United  Nations,  and  of  offering 
hope  for  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace? 


Wartime  Lxc:;;e  Taxes  Should  Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION  OF  IIE:»IARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  irxw  jx]t5ET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  vVOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  brings  a  re- 
duction in  war  excise  taxis  to  the  amount 
of  $1.010. OCO  000.  While  it  does  provide 
some  relief  from  the  barden  that  our 
people  have  carried  for  nme  long  years, 
five  of  them  since  the  w  ir  was  over,  yet 
It  does  not  bring  about  t  le  full  repeal  of 
wartime  taxes  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

It  is  disappwinting  to  me  that  the  bill 
presented  to  us  by  the  administration 
falls  so  far  short  of  wha  ,  it  should  have 
been.  I  would  gladly  hive  voted  for  a 
bill  that  would  have  repealed  all  wartime 
excise  taxes,  but  the  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  under  a  rule  for  its  con- 
sideration that  did  not  oennit  a  single 
amendment  of  any  kind  or  character  to 
be  made  to  it.  It  was  a  c  ise  of  take  it  or 
leave  it.  Of  course,  everyone.  Including 
myself,  who  desires  reduction  or  repeal 
or  wartime  excise  taxes  will  take  it  as 
the. best  we  can  get,  and  consequently 
will  vote  for  it. 

The  reason  that  prevented  the  admin- 
istration from  offering  a  more  satisfac- 
tory bill  was  its  need  for  ri?venue  to  carry 
on  its  extravagant  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing program.  For  example,  in  1939  there 
were,  exclusive  of  the  Military  Esublish- 
ment.  925,000  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Their  payroll  cost 
was  $1,800,000  000  a  year  In  1949  we 
have  close  to  2,500.000  civilian  jobhold- 
ers, aside  from  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, at  a  payroll  cost  of  more  than 
$7.Cl>0,0C0.GOO.  This  is  an  increase  in 
size  in  10  years  of  250  percent  and  in  cost 
of  400  percent.  For  months  new  job- 
holders have  been  going  on  the  payroll 
at  the  rate  of  500  a  day  The  present 
peacetime  peak  is  well  above  the  wartime 
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peak.  The  current  $7  000.000.000  payroll  spend,  and  tax.  tax.  and  tax.  There  our  own  forces,  but  for  the  AtianUc  Pact 
is  three  times  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  must  come  a  change  m  this  policy  or  our  armaments,  fcr  anti-Communist  aid  any- 
of  Government  30  years  ago.  including  country  will  reap  results  that  no  one  where  m  the  world.  And  or.  top  of  thu.  if 
the  Military  Establishment.  Agricultural  wishes  to  contemplate.  ^*  P^^  ^  *"'^'  Pleasure,  there  win  be  big- 
Department.  Post  OfBce  and  everything  !f'  "^^*^  requests  for  a  host  of  other  thlnga 
J  ^__«i^^«^^___  from  housme  to  stockpiling  that  can  with  the 
^'    -   _^.        ,„„.».  — ^—1 ^^B^— ^—  legist  exciise  t>ear  the  label  "national  defense." 

To  further  illustrate  how  extravagant  p.    „   ,     .      .        .        „              „   .  .        ,  No  wise  m^n  wHl  question  many  of  these 

the  present  administration  really  is,  I  Shall  It  Be  Aooaer  KoBan  Holiday  fcr  expenditures.    The  peace  that  was  so  costly 

wish  to  give  a  table  of  figures  that  ap-  m^^  Deal  Soeadinr'^  ^^^  ^'"  ^^^  thrown  away  by  blunders  and 

peared  recently  in  the  Readers  Digest. stupidities— in  any  event,  it  is  gone.     And 

The  following  is  the  amount  spent  by                ^  ,.,_ *^^^  '^  »'^''-*  *«  ^^•-  ^•c'**'^'?--  sad:y,  pre- 

each  of  our  32  Presidents  from  Gec-se  EXTE>SION  OF  REMARKS  pare  to  def-nd  ourselves  against  the  poeal- 

Washmgton    to    the   end    of   FrankUn  ^''  ^"^L^t  tL''wUmin"^S?h,,i.v^  th.t  .i^^rir. 

_              ,.,               J     J  fr\%.t    r\  1  KTTv*     •      >kx>«w  But  the  Wise  man  Who  Deileves  that  deJlclta 

Roosevelt  S  second  admimstraiion:  HON.  DANIEL  A.   REED  and  inflation  are  no  way  to  bmld  strength 

Waahlrjton f34,088.4M  of  new  toek  ^^'^  ^^'^  '^  ^^^'^  ^°  ^^^  ^^*  outpounnq;  on 

Adams 34.363,688  _„  .t_j_  _^    _                               _^  ether   natters.     Vv'e  do  not   anticipate  that 

Je^er»on _ 72.  434.  289  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAmTES  the   present   administration   t.-iII   curtaU    ita 

Madi::on „            176,  473  »€4  Thursday.  June  15.  1950  spending  appreciably  on  nondefense  matters, 

Monroe 147, 237. 899  _  I*  has  shown  no  love  for  a  balanced  budget 

Adams €5.427.017  ^^    REED  cf  New  York.    Mr  ..^Speaker.  under  any  circumstances,  and  new  it  has  a 

Jackscn 152  S€9  958  I  am  in.^ertine  an  editorial  which  ap-  rallytnsf  cry  that  win  make  the  very  word 

VanBuren. _ _.           122.  325  2< 2  pear-^d  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Of  June  "economy  unpopular. 

Harrison  and  Tyler 108.  504,  678  27,  1950,  headed  ■Warning  from  Korea  "  '^°'"  ^^^   ^'   "***   °'  ^^«   Korean   affair 

Polk ..... 173. 477. 2C0  as  follows"                                                           '  end  with  spendmif.     National  defense.  In  the 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 179.631.529  "  lexicon  of  Washington,  means  more  Govern- 

rierce 25o.  154.214  Wavtz^g  Fsom   Kokxa  ment  reflation,  more  Government  control 

Buchanan _.           272,933,49a  Kor?a  Is  Jtist  one  mere  piece  of  prcof  that  o^"  the  economy  and  over  the  people. 

Lincoln _        3.  252.  380  410  the  tJnited  States  fought  a  great  w'ar  for  the  •^^T  ^^^  ^^o  "^^w  speais  up  for  economy 

John.<!on 1,578,557.645  greater  glory  of  the  Communist  tyranny.  "^   ^O'"   f^^^dom   from   controls   can    have    a 

Grant 2.253.  386  743  What  this  newspaper  has  said  in  reference  ahootlng  war  thro-xn  up  at  him.     He  can  be 

Hayes 1.032.268.037  to    Communist -conquered    China,    what    we  castigated  as  a  threat  to  a  unified  national 

Garfield  and  Arthur 1.  027.  742.  757  have  said  of  the  unhatjpv  state  of  the  satel-  defense  effort,  as  a  pinch-penny  reactionary 

Cleveland 1.  077.  629,  089  lite  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  we  now  re-  "^^^  would  >ave  his  cou.-.try  iU-prepared  and 

Harrison — 1,412.315.899  peat  as  to  the  newest  Ruslsan-msp'-red  ag-  lU-organtzed    to    defend    itself    acalnst    the 

Cleveland... 1,441,674,174  gre.sslon.     It  is  this  barbarians    from    the    east      It    wUl    Indeed 

McKin:ey 2.093  918.  ^14  When  vacuums  we.-e  created  next  to  the  ^^^*  *  couracecus  man  to  stand  up  against 

T.  Roosevelt 4.655.450.505  borders  of  Russia,  it  was  Inevitable  that  the  th.-«   administration  now 

Taft 3,799.211.854  Russian  rulers,  temg  what  they  are.  should  ^^^    *^    °^^"   ^^^re   we    are    In    need    of 

WUson 46  938.  260.  143  rush  In  to  fill  them.     And  the  men  who  led  '''"^.^  courageous  men. 

Harding 6.667,235,429  this  country  persistently  refused  to  recognize  ,    "»-  do  not  have  them  there  wUl  be  no 

Coolidge 18.585,549,115  that   fact   and  to   attempt   to  deal  with  It.  »^t   to   the   spending   and   Ita   consequent 

Hoover 15,  490.  476,  636  Well,  what  is  dene  Is  dene,  and  perhaps  it  ^r^atlon   no  hmit  to  the  powers  the  Govern- 

Rocsevelt  (8  years) 67,  518,  746,  001  makes  little  difference  that  we  still  continue  ^'^^^  "^'^  ^^b— all  in  the  name  of  saving  ua. 

to  erect  monuments  to  men  who  could  be  ,^^  T^I,  ^^°^^-  ^^  "'^^  ""•<'°  ^^°  ^"^  "▼ 

Total. 179,  620. 113  645  gulitv  of  that  stupid  follv.  But  what  makes  !^-^V^  ^^'^"^^^^-t^has  spent  bUllons  try- 
Spent  by  President  TYuman  -  ^eat  deal  of  difference  is  th,.t  we  continue  SS^^^^ieTa'Sy  mIJ  wL^wuf  ^y  that  th!! 
from  nscal  year  1946  to  to  foUow  the  social  and  political  philosophy  1?.^^^^^^^  a  'remote  corner  of 'the  iSd 
Sept.  30.  1949:  Truman..  191.081,394,191  o'^^^^f ^^^«^-  .  ,  .  threatens  to  get  us  Ln  another  world  war 
Think  this  over:  ^^tu  this  country  square.y  faces  its  errors  because  our  Government  has  by  its  planning 
ThL-ty-two  Presidents  In  156  years  spent  In  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  until  It  embroUed  us  In  commitments  all  over  the 
«179.620.113.645.  abandons  the  "spend  and  elecf  th?c.-ies  of  ^^rld.    commitments    that    are    more    likely 

One   President   In   less    than    5    years    haa  welfare-statism— so  long  as  its  citizens  run  to  get  us  into  rather  than  cut  of  a  war 

spent  »19 1.081, 394, 191.                               "  to  Washington  for  har.d-outs.  so  long  as  a  we  also  need  to  be  reminded  that  since 

(The    extraordinary    expenditures    cf    the  political  party   brazenly  campaigns  en   the  we   are   Indeed   threatened  with  the   possl- 

war  years  from  1941  to  1945  have  been  ex-  slogan  of  -whafs  in  It  for  you."  just  so  long  uuity  of  another  war.  our  task  Is  first  and 

eluded.)  wiU  we  tremble  before  the  threats  cf  a  pee-  foremost  to  keep  ourselves  strong  enough  to 

Vn^  nnA  Am*H«in  It,  •  hiTTiHrpH  rPil  ?^^  backward  In  prcduction  and  culture  and  meet  It  If  It  comes.     And  that  we  will  not 

^0^  one  American  In  «  hundred  real-  just  so  long  win  the  trrant  ruling  those  peo-  build  strength  for  future  trials  by  wreck- 

Izes   that   the  total  tax  collections  now  pie  bcUeve  that  he  can  disregard  us.     And  ing  our  Ascal  affairs  and  strait -Jacketing  our- 

excced  the  wartime  peak.     And  not  one  Just  so  long  will  the  prestige  of  America  smk  selves  with  more  Unprlsonlng  controls. 

in  a  thousand  knows  that  hidden  taxes —  a^"  is  now  sinking  in  the  face  of  the  Korean  Not  since  1939  has  the  United  States  faced 

included  in  the  price  of  ever^'thinc  he  airair.  j^^  explosive  a  situation.    And  not  since  thea 

bu:.'S— will   exceed   $700   per   family   this  ^^^   ^°'   ^^   ^*   ^^  ^^°"  ^^*  mocd  for  have  we  been  as  needful  of  men  who  will  try 

year  reclaiming  our  national  self-respect?     Prcb-  to  keen  us  from  weakening  our  real  defenses 

in  .945.  When  the  united  SUt«  was  T^'J  ^T^;^TZ:i^^,r^ZVTJ^i:r.l  XT^I'^'H^^'^Si^r '^ 

nghtmg    a    world    war    with    ll.OOO.COO  out.    For,  unless  there  is  a  vast  reversal  m 

men   under   arms.    Federal.    State,    and  Waahlng-^on's   mood,   this    armed    outbreak  ■ 

local  governments  collected  $52. 500. COO.-  will  be  the  occasion  for  further  huge  expendl- 

000  in  taxes.     This  vear  they  are  col-  tures.  further  demands  for  pcwer,  further  Rfty  Jtirs  Before  Your  Eyei 

lectin?  $55  OCO  000  000      This  is  25  per-  controls— more  of  all  the  same  trappings  tJiat                                        

cent  of  the  national  income,  and  more  ^i^^-^-^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"  P«-^*  EZCTETrSION  OP  REMARKS 

than  the  entire  national  mcome  m  1932,  ^  .^  „,,,  ^„„  .  ..„  „  ^„„^o„.  r,..^  «•„  ,*».,^ 

.Q,_            .Q^,  It  Will  now  take  a  ccuragecus  man  to  Stand  or 

,   •   5^   ly-*-  up  in  Congress  and  vote  to  curtail  the  purse  uniu    ram   /'irfTri/\n? 

In  1929  the  total  United  States  budget  strings  when  the  spending  ccmes  under  the  nUPI.  LAKL  lilLIUUrr 

was  about  $3,000,000  000.     At  that  time  g^a^e    of   preventing   a    shooting    war    frcm  of  pennstlv.^nia 

we  had  fewer  than  600.000  civilian  em-  spreading.    True,  the  shcioting  is  in  a  remote  jj^  ^jjj.  gQU'^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

plcyees.     Today  the  number  acprcaches  comer  of  the  world  where  wars  are  not  di- 

as  i  have  already  said    "^  500  000    and  a  rectiy  involved  militarily.    But  even  so.  the  Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

proposed  budset  of  more  than  $42,000.-  ^^'^^  '^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^"^  ^°°^f  ^  ;°  ^'^  ^J^f^^"  Mr.  CHUDOFP.     Mr  Speaker  under 

nnn  nnn  ening.  and  waen  people  are  inghtened  they  ,             ^'.±^•^^1.  t.  .      «ii..  ui/tr<ia.ci.  uimci 

OCO  000.  ^^  j,^j  ^p^  ^^  ^  reasonable  or  even  to  be  ^^^«  ^   extend   my   remarks.   I  would 

These  are  the  conditions  that  prevent  patient  with  reason.  li^e  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 

more  substantial  cuts  in  excise  taxes  speedier  spending  for  national  defense  wiU  »  new  motion  picture  entitled   "Fifty 

than  appears  in  the  present  bilL    It  is  become  the  charging  cry  in   Washington.  Years  Before  Your  Eyes,"  produced  by 

eaureiy  due  to  a  policy  of  spend,  spend,  Ucire  money  wui  be  demanded  net  only  for  Warner     Bros.      Fifty     Years     Before 


if 


** 


i-n 


■^< 
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Your  EyM  Is  one  of  the  finest  contribu- 
tions to  Americanism  that  has  even  been 
■een  on  the  screen.  It  tells  the  story  of 
how  our  Nation,  in  the  past  half  century. 
has  become  the  leader  of  the  world.  It 
recalls  the  s;iorlous  events  and  great  men 
of  this  country  and  it  inspires  a  profound 
respect  for  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  on  which  our  democ- 
racy is  based. 

In  congratulating  Harry.  Jack,  ani  Al- 
bert Warner,  the  heads  of  the  company 
which  produced  Fifty  Years  Before  Your 
Eyes.  I  should  iiice  also  to  congratulate 
es-ery  per«»n  who  had  any  connection 
with  the  picture.  I  want  to  congratulate 
them  for  matcing  a  stirring,  entertain- 
ing, and  Inspiring  moviC  that  is  going  to 
live  forever. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  American — 
man.  woman,  and  child — will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  this  Warner  Bros,  pic- 
ture. Fifty  Years  Before  Your  Eyes,  and 
thereby  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  k:nd  of  people  who  made  this 
country  great. 


Conceminf  the  Btil  Which  I  Introdoced  To 
Choke  Otf  Certain  Pernicious  Activities 
of  Lobbjin;  and  Propaganda  Groups 


If;         '^. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  I■■EE.^SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  CSUlXrVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  ps 
heretofore  stated  by  me  today  in  a  1 -min- 
ute talk  before  the  Hcii.sc  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  Introtluced  the  following  bill 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  great  and 
timely  Importance: 

A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of  both  tjranchM 
or  the  Ck3ngr*sa  <-f  the  United  St.<»tes  and 
•mpIoTpea  and  relative  of  Members,  dur- 
ing their  tenure  of  office  or  employment. 
and  for  3  yeara  alter  their  offices  or  posi- 
tlona  terminate,  from  accepting  more  than 
acttial  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  for 
delivering  personally  or  through  another, 
or  by  transcription,  any  of  their  speechea 
or  other  writings;  from  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly accepting  campaign  aid  from  lobby. 
tng  and  propitganda  agencies:  prohibiting 
other  persona,  firms,  or  ccrporatlona  from 
viuiaMng  or  eorjspJrlng  to  violate  or  aid. 
•bet  or  assist  la  the  violation  of  this  act; 
from  permitting  the  franking  prlvi:et,'e« 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  be  used  gratui- 
tously or  for  p«y  for  lobbyists  and  lobby 
and  propaganda  agencies;  defining  lubby- 
tag  for  Xtht  purpowa  of  this  act;  and  pro- 
VMtef  for  penalties  for  the  vloUtiou 
thereof 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  — 

1.  That  it  la  hereby  decUred  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, for  any  Member  of  the  United  Stales 
Houa*  of  Repreaentatlves  or  the  United  States 
Senate,  during  his  or  her  term  of  office,  and 
for  a  perVJd  cf  2  years  after  he  or  she  shall 
b.ive  ceased  to  t)«  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
fur  any  employee,  agent  or  ierTant.  or  any 
member  of  Iba  ImoMdlate  famUy  of  sucb 
Ueiabcr  of  Congreaa.  during  the  afure-men- 
tion«d  lilie  period  of  time,  (at  lo  accept, 
cither  directly  or  Indirectly  any  compenaa- 
I.  prevent,  or  gratuity  oi  aay  kind  whatso- 


ever, for  the  writing  or  delivery  of  any 
■peeches.  news  releases.  maRazine,  or  other 
articles,  or  any  other  spoken,  written  or 
transcribed  material  of  any  kind  on  any  sub- 
ject whats'-.ever,  (b>  or  for  any  such  Member 
of  Congress  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
knowingly  and  Intentionally  accept  during 
the  period  of  time  arcre-mentloned.  any  en- 
tertainment of  any  kind,  or  any  campaign  ad- 
vertising or  literature  or  other  campaign  con- 
tributions either  personally  or  through  any 
of  his  agents,  servants  or  employees,  or  rela- 
tlvea,  or  Uirougb  his  campaign  committee. 
from  any  person,  firm  or  airporatlon  engaged 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  any  lobbying  or  prop- 
8?anda  activities  whatsoever,  (c)  or  for  such 
Members  of  Congress  to  directly  or  Indirectly 
peruilt  the  use  of  his  or  her  frankmg  privi- 
leges by  any  pjerson.  firm  or  corporation  en- 
gaged directly  or  Indirectly  in  any  kind  of 
lobbying  activities  or  other  propaganda 
efforts. 

2.  That  It  Is  also  declared  to  be  tmlawful 
for  any  other  person  In  addition  to  those 
heretofore  enumerated,  or  his  employees, 
agents,  and  servants,  or  the  employeea, 
agents,  or  servants  flf  any  Arm  or  rorporatlon 
to  conspire  with  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
other  person  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  to  aid,  £.t>et.  or  assist,  or  at- 
tempt to  aid.  abet  or  assist,  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  his  said  employees  or  relatives  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  That,  nothUig  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  p«?rson  covered  by  provision 
(a)  of  this  act  from  accepting  actual  travel- 
ing and  hotel  expenses  from  any  person, 
firm  cr  ether  organization  before  whom  any 
such  persons  makes  a  talk  or  a  speech  or  de- 
livers comments  cf  any  kind  personally. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  referring  to 
lobbying  shall  apply  to  any  person  (except 
a  political  commiitee  as  defined  by  law  a.'id 
duly  organized  State  or  local  committees  of 
a  political  party)  who  by  himself,  or  through 
any  agent  or  employee  cr  other  persons  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  principally 
to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of  whlcli 
person  Is  to  aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
any  of  the  following  ptirposea: 

(a)  The  introducing  or  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  legislative  body. 

(b)  To  Influence,  directly  or  indirectly  the 
Introducing  or  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  legislative  body. 

5  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sion.! of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  there- 
of be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  10 
years  Imprisonment,  and  shall  also  forthwith 
forfeit  his  right  to  his  office  or  position.  If 
be  still  retains  same  at  th«  tune  of  his 
conviction. 

When  this  bill,  after  due  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  is  perfected  and 
becomes  a  law.  I  feel  siire  that  it  will  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  some  very  im- 
proper and  scandalous  domgs  on  the  part 
of  lobbyists  and  propoganda  agencies  and 
will  help  to  free  the  members  of  twth 
branche.s  of  the  Congress  from  great 
public  criticism  and  eventual  disgrace. 

It  will  help  to  remove  from  the  legi.«:Ia- 
tive  picture  in  Washington  many  of  the 
monetary  temptations  presented  by  lob- 
byists to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

During  my  experiences  as  an  active 
lawyer  smce  1910,  and  as  an  observer  of 
the  doings  of  legislative  bodies  which 
were  harried  by  lobbyists,  I  have  seen 
lobby  avenue.s  of  approach  and  lobby 
techniques  come  and  go. 


There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
ftlmast  every  person  of  conrequence  in 
any  State,  such  as  the  judge.s,  legislators, 
State,  county,  and  city  officials,  and  other 
important  persons  gratuitously  rode  the 
railroad  trains  on  free  passes  provided 
a.s  special  favors  by  railroad  companies 
who  were  Interested  sometimes  in  very 
detrimental  lepislation.  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, and  other  pernicious  character- 
destroying  activities.  All  of  this  resulted 
In  the  outlawing  of  free  pa.sses  not  only 
at  the  State  level  but  also  at  the  na- 
tional level  as  well. 

One  of  the  next  approaches  of  the 
lobbyist  was  to  furnish  sumptuous  free 
meals  without  numiier,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  assorted  intoxicating  liquors  to 
legislators  and  other  worth-while  per- 
sons, and  many  good  men  were  not  only 
debauched  completely  during  their  legis- 
lative session — but  were  rendered  worth- 
less also  for  any  future  service  to  their 
communities  and  to  their  States  and  to 
their  Nation. 

Many  of  these  unfortunates  who 
started  out  their  public  service  with  so 
much  promise,  due  to  the  corrupting  in- 
f.uence  of  lobbyists,  filled  drunkards 
graves,  brought  devastation  to  their  pri- 
vate fortunes  and  .sliame  and  disgrace 
to  their  families  as  well. 

The  lobbyists  and  their  sponsors  began 
to  see  finally  that  this  was  not  a  very 
good  way  to  Influence  people  and  to  a 
large  extent  have  abandoned  such  a 
devilish  course  of  procedure. 

Another  rather  common  practice  re- 
sorted to  by  the  lobbyist  to  Influence 
legislators.  Jurists,  and  leading  people  of 
the  community  was  to  organize  a  private 
poker  game  and  let  the  persons  to  be 
Influenced  actually  win  large  sums  of 
mcmey.  I  understand  that  this  mode 
of  procedure  has  likewise  been  aband- 
oned by  the  lobby  fraternity  because 
many  men  did  not  seem  to  understand 
that  their  winning.s  were  net  on  the 
square  and  afterward  proceeded  to  do 
as  they  pleased  and  earned  the  names 
of  double-crossers. 

Another  common  way  in  which  lobby- 
ists were  wont  to  influence  legislators 
and  others  was  to  debase  them  morally 
by  procuring  for  their  entertainment 
lascivious  women  who  were  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  lobbyist  and  who  were  will- 
ing to  run  the  whole  gamut,  so  to  speak, 
of  immorality. 

I  understand  that  this  practice  of  hay- 
ing legislators  and  others  embraced  In 
the  toils  of  the  harlots  is  still  in  vogue 
at  the  seat  of  many  S^ate  governments 
but  has  been  practically  abandoned  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  ca^e  of  United 
States  versus  Carmen  Bosch. 

This  decision  held  tiiat  it  was  white 
slavery  within  the  meaning  of  the  United 
States  criminal  code  for  a  procurer  to 
proceed  to  solicit  lewd  women  and  pay 
their  cab  fare  or  other  charges  in  order 
to  transport  them  from  one  place  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  another  place  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  de- 
nounced Immoral  purposes. 

I  have  often  thought  that  If  the  FBI 
was  alert  enough  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  that  almost  any  lobbyist  could 
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be  tucked  away  safely  behind  some  prison 
bars  for  indulging  in  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying lewd  women  to  entertain  their 
legislative  ?.nd  other  guests  in  hotels  and 
elsewher';  hereabouts.  Perhaps  many 
other  prople  who  are  committed  to  the 
practices  of  paying  cab  fares  and  fees 
to  transport  immoral  women  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  convey  them  in  their  own  au- 
tomobiles for  immoral  purposes  could 
also  be  brought  to  book  under  the  white 
slave  law  of  the  United  States,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  "case  of  United  States 
versus  Carmen  Beach, 

Another  lobby  technique  was  to  hire 
some  near  and  dear  relative  of  the  legis- 
lator to  influence  his  voting. 

Another  technique  was  to  steer  the  in- 
vestment course  of  tfte  legislator  in  the 
stock  market  and  thus  cause  him  to 
make  large  sums  of  money  on  stocks 
wh;ch  he  was  mfluenced  into  purchas- 
ing. 

Another  method  was  to  help  the  Tegis- 
lators  to  make  other  \ery  profitable  in- 
vestments. 

Another  plan  was  to  force  a  legislator 
to  vote  their  way  by  the  old-fashioned 
blackmail  tactics  after  they  secured  some- 
thing disgraceful  on  him. 

I  have  observed  of  late,  however,  that 
lobbyists  have  made  tremendous  efforts 
recently  to  have  people  who  do  their  bid- 
ding receive  their  pay-off  so  to  speak 
for  services  well  rendered  by  writing  ar- 
ticles, making  speeches,  and  indulging 
in  comments  so  that  they  could  be  paid 
handsomely  for  their  unnecessary  serv- 
ices, in  lieu  of  making  an  attempt  to 
bribe  the  individuals  directly. 

Many  of  the  speeches  and  articles  and 
comments  which  legislators  have  made 
in  truth  and  in  fact  were  not  worth  a 
red  cent  as  far  as  a  literary  effort  wa.^; 
concerned.  They  were  just  poor  old 
"hogwasii"  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Others,  however,  have  been  top-flight 
productions. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed  by  the  Congress, 
I  think  it  will  prevent  lobbyists  from  thus 
fooling  gullible  legislators  and  others  in 
a  position  of  authority  into  thinking  that 
they  are  about  to  blossom  forth  in  a 
new  field  of  lucrative  endeavor,  to  wit. 
the  literary  field.  It  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  causing  many  such  persons  to 
do  a  better  legislative  job  than  they  have 
done  heretofore  as  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  people  feel 
about  this  subject  but  I  do  know  that 
if  one  is  employed  for  a  handsome  fee 
to  dp  a  taJking  or  a  writing  job.  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  that 
person,  who  has  been  paid  handsomely, 
could  avoid  being  influenced  by  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  per.':on  so 
employing  him.  It  is  just  human  na- 
ture, after  ail.  for  a  person  to  lean  favor- 
ably in  the  legislative  direction  and  feel 
kindly  toward  the  notions  and  the 
causes  of  a  generous  employer. 

Other  people  besides  legislators  have 
lost  all  sense  of  moral  balance  when 
broueht  face  to  face  with  such  an  em- 
ployment situation. 

I  believe  that  the  payment  of  money 
to  legislators  for  pco.iy  dom^;  a  speak- 
ing and  writing  job  is  a  most  baneful 


influence     upcn     correct     and     proper 
legislation. 

During  the  first  se.ssion  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  found  it  difficult  on  several  oc- 
casions to  work  my  way  through  the 
halls  of  the  New  House  Office  Building 
basement  from  my  office  to  the  cafeteria. 
It  was  just  simply  packed  full  of  truck- 
loads  and  stack  of  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets which  were  being  sent  out  at  ihe 
behest  of  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  other  vicious 
lobbying  organizations. 

I  remember  reading  in  Drew  Pearsons 
column  an  article  which  has  not  been 
denied,  that  one  Congressman  sent  out 
under  his  le!?islative  frank  for  this  mis- 
named Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  2,500,000  separate  pieces  of 
Uterature.  I  also  recall  that  when  the 
halls  leading  to  the  cafeteria  were 
jammed  with  this  and  other  material 
that  certain  Washington  newspapers 
gave  it  a  ?reat  deal  of  publicity.  No 
wonder  that  the  Post  Office  E>epartment 
faces  deficits  v.hen  lobby  organizations 
are  permitted  to  send  out  their  propa- 
ganda dope  free  on  a  Congressman's 
franking  privilege. 

I  realize  fully  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  law  that  prohibits  this 
practice  and  that  is  why  I  am  making 
this  endeavor  to  clo.se  these  tax-sicken- 
ing loopholes  in  the  present  law.  and 
making  the  penalty  stiff  enough  to  cauie 
lobbyists  and  others  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen  before  they  perpetrate  such  out- 
rages longer  upon  a  long-suffering  Post 
Office  Department  and  a  patient  and  all 
too  generous  people, 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  who  will 
have  the  temerity  to  defend  the  bane- 
ful practices  which  are  condemned  by 
this  bill,  and  if  there  are  such  people  in 
the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  their  con- 
stituents will  take  proper  care  of  them 
when  election  day  rolls  around  azain. 

If  lobbying  institutions  want  to  send 
cut  propaganda  they  can  hire  the  best 
writers  m  the  country,  instead  of  en- 
gaging legislators  to  scab  upon  the 
writers  who  are  following  the  free  enter- 
prise plan — working  competitively  at 
their  own  specific  line  of  endeavor.  If 
these  lobbying  organizations  and  those 
walking  hand  in  glo%-e  with  them  were 
one-half  as  interested  in  free  enterprise 
as  they  claim  they  are,  they  would  ne\er 
employ  a  person  who  was  unskilled  and 
untrained  m  writing  to  carrj'  out  their 
purposes  and  pay  them  a  salary  for  doing 
so  far  beyond  the  real  wortii  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered. 

You  see,  they  know  that  whenever 
they  can  get  a  prominent  Consressman 
to  take  up  the  cudgel,  so  to  speak,  for 
them  that  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
influencing  people  who  hold  that  par- 
ticular Congressman  in  high  regard 
than  they  would  have  in  emplo;-mg  the 
best  and  finest  writer  which  their  money 
could  secure,  but  who  does  not  know 
the  voters  of  a  given  district  or  is  not 
known  himself  favorably  by  these 
voters. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  Lowell  that  I  feel  sure 
that — 

Tlte  tune  is  npe  and  rotten  n^e  fcjr 
change.     Then  let  it  come.    I  liave  no  lear 


for  that  which  is  called  for  by  the  Instincts 
of  true  manhood. 

In  fact  the  present  time  is  so  rotten 
hungry  for  this  type  of  legislation  that 
one  who  has  even  the  faintest  sense  of 
smell  left,  can  perceive  instantly  the 
odor  of  rank  corruption. 


Dang 
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United  States  Govemmeiit 
Overweifht! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M\ssACHrsETrs 

IN  TiIZ  HOUSE  OF  REP!?£SENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2S,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  I  delivered  as  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  cracker-barrel  caravan 
sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report  held  at 
Lawrence,  Mass..  on  Monday.  June  26 
1950: 

I  want  to  hit  this  point  straight,  and  right 
off  the  bat. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will  not  be 
cut  because  it  is  an  essential  service.  No 
other  government  on  earth  has  ever  pledged 
such  help  to  the  veterans  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  And  we  wUl  go  on  pro- 
vidi^nc  the  disability  compensation,  education 
beneSis,  medical  care,  and  the  many  other 
services  that  we  owe  to  all  qualified  veterans. 

That  IS  my  stand,  and  that  of  many  Mem- 
bers in  the  Congres-. 

On  March  29  of  this  year,  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  spoke  up  for  all  veteran 
services  under  the  control  of  tlie  VA  and  to 
save  the  VA  from  breaking  up. 

As  I  said  in  that  speech  and  I  quote:  "In 
view  cf  the  present  potential  case  load,  the 
accent  must  be  on  the  maintenance  if  not 
incre.ise  in  V.\  facilities.  It  does  not  seem 
wise  to  me  that  we  should  curtail  or  reroute 
these  services  less  than  5  years  after  the  enti 
of  the  war  in  which  so  many  were  disabled 
or  weakened  by  their  strenuous  service  la 
defense  cf  the  Nation." 

Hcwever.  there  are  other  activities  of  the 
Government  where  dead-*ocd,  in  the  form 
of  outmoded  methods  and  overlapping  func- 
tions, have  gathered  through  tbe  years. 

The  tidlng-up  process  will  apply  to  sucli 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire, 
for  example. 

This  is  the  opening  of  the  biggest  drive 
that  you  and  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
support. 

Its  purpose  as  to  waken  everyone  to  the 
need  fcr  improving  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States. 

It  is  not  a  crusade  that  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  contribution  of  a  dime  or  a  quarter. 
It  is  not  one  day  in  the  year  devoted  to  bet- 
ter public  administration  which  can  then 
be  forgotten  until  its  anniversary  rolls 
around  next  year. 

This  Is  the  beginning  cf  a  citizen  move- 
ment to  save  our  Federal  union  from  the 
waste  and  extravagance  that  bites  so  deeply 
into    UT  pockets. 

We  call  it  the  cracker-barrel  caravan  be- 
cause it  is  bringing  home  to  the  people  the 
problems  that  once  were  settled  around  the 
cracker  barrels  of  country  stores  and  city 
stores  in  the  truly  democratic  forums  of 
another  generation.  Here  public  opinion  was 
molded  by  tiie  good  crmmon  sense  cf  the 
average  American,  and  bis  composite  voice 
was  law  at  Washington. 
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That  WM  btfor*  OW  HaUnn  stepped  oiit 
on  Ur.e  vorld  ttft  M  a  l«adlnK  ctxar^crer  acd 
Immrduuly  got  •  swelled  head  and  an  •%• 
travafant  ta^te 

LiJce  Topef .  our  OoT^rnunent  Juat  jfTf-w  and 
irre-w  m  tiae  and  infiuence  untu  It  grew  out 
of  control 

I(  «•  «.ati  to  ke«p  the  United  State*  bo\»e. 
hold  together.  ««  must  make  this  bouae* 
keeper  lue  vlthln  our  fan*. 

In  a  little  more  than  40  yean  this  Nation 
has  had  to  fac«  up  to  W'^rld  War  I  buom. 
diipciMloo.  Work]  War  II.  and  now  the  un- 
pcrlod  at  an  aroMd  truce  To  meet 
MslTe  problems,  new  Federal  agen- 
cies were  created,  rl^ht  and  lelt.  There  was 
DO  UiTic  to  flfura  bow  aach  might  &t  Into  the 
o*9r-all  Btmcture. 

Onlj  t^iough  cxpartencc  are  we  learning 
that  m»Mf  ol  th— a  afaocies  »trp  on  one 
'a  tow.     With  several    uyir.g   to   do 
job.  thcrt  la  bound  to  be  uuuhle. 
ant   task   U   to   unraTel   this   costly 
Jam. 

IT  soma  of  the  newer  agencies  or  proce- 
dures are  In  colllston.  or  burn  up  too  much 
of  our  money,  that  does  not  excuae  some  of 
ths  otdar  ones.  The  way  they  mope  along 
ta  also  a  danger  to  orderly  pro«p>eaa. 

OM  yov  know  that  many  of  the  Federal 
paraoMMl  poUctes  were  nx^rsed  in  1883  and 
hat*  D«T«r  batn  weaned  since? 

Or  that  many  of  the  accounting  methods 
«Md  In  Washington  are  so  moss-backed  that 
tbmf  were  antiques  before  this  community 
ot  Lawrence  was  bcm? 

Ifo  private  btisincas  could  survive  if  It 
clung  to  such  practices. 

Neither  can  the  United  Stages  vehicle  keep 
going  unless  It  Is  overhauled  and  made  to 
nm  without  stalling  and  without  wasting 
predotis  dollar  gas. 

For  bear  In  mind  that  the  Communists 
hope  and  expect  that  we  wtU  ruin  ourselves 
by  our  own  fall\ire«. 

A  number  of  wide-awake  Americans  are 
aware  of  this  danger,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  oTercom*  It. 

They  are  known  as  the  Citizens'  Coramlttea 
for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  cf  the  Oovernmrnt.  In  other  words, 
the  housekeeping  branch  And  they  have  a 
•vibcommltiee  working  In  eve.'y  one  of  the 
48  States.  But  they  cannot  succeed  In  their 
{Mtriotlc  endeavor  without  your  help. 

From  this  day  onward,  we  ask  you  to 
take  the  aame  vlgoroi:s  and  responsible  In- 
terwt  In  the  affairs  cf  your  Government  that 
your  forefathers  did  arcund  the  cracker 
barrel. 

Last  year  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  over 
tb*  radio  m  support  of  some  of  the  Commts- 
don's  r-*commeadations  for  reor^tanlzstion 
of  the  Federal  Ootwument.  But  the  Presi- 
dent. Um  Cocgraas.  and  th«  agencies  «i:i  not 
•pprova.  adopt,  and  put  these  corrective 
measures  into  operation,  fully  and  oom- 
plctely.  untu  the  grounUsweli  of  Amarlcaa 
pubiic  opt:.]  n  demands  better  government 
and  at  a  lower  price. 

■ere  at  this  raJly  you  can  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  by  coming  forward  and  signing 
the  honor  roll  of  thuee  who  beileva  Lu  get- 
ting thlniis  dutte  the  rl^ht  w&y. 

Now  what  la  this  Ht.o\er  report  to  wtUcjb 
We  refer  f 

In  tiM7.  and  by  a  unanimous  act.  the  Con- 
frress  created  a  Commls&i^i:  to  make  a  thor- 
cugh  study  of  the  prugrsm  Six  Democrats 
and  six  Repubiicaxui  were  choaen  to  serve  on 
this  C<.'mmt*at«.)n.  And  a  distinguished  pv.b- 
llc  servant  furmer  Pr»^idt-:it  Hoover,  w^ 
a.* Iced  by  Prea:deut  T;^uman  to  give  of  his 
time,  his  ener)(y.  and  his  taienu  to  the  lead- 
erahip  of  thU  CumxuLsaiun.  Under  bin  direc- 
tlon.  iOO  experts  aeut  to  wtrk  AXu*r  ni4iny, 
many  months  of  ti:eleas  lnv«at:gati<  n.  they 
came  up  with  a  2.0OO.0UO-w..rd  report  that 
was  an  eye  upeurr.  It  revealed  bow  the  cen- 
tral autluiflty  in  Wa::hingU'!i  had  outffrt-wn 
Itself.  pUl..g   buieaa  uy^^  uuiruuu  untu  U:e 


structure  looked  like  a  monstrous  and  top- 
heavy  mu»hro<jm  that  was  In  danger  of  top- 
ptlQg  from  its  own  weight. 

Tlie  Commission,  by  lu  own  example  of 
hard  work  and  thrift,  should  become  a  model 
for  all  other  Federal  agencies. 

It  cut  throtigh  the  den.«e  jungle  of  red 
tape  and  blazed  new  trails  that  show  how 
government  can  get  on  with  Its  }ob  without 
being  bogged  down  in  a  tangle  of  duplica- 
tion Hud  de&ciency  appropriations. 

Like  a  competent  d<x:tor.  It  not  only  diag- 
nosed the  disease  and  Its  conrpllcatlons.  but 
prescribed  the  remedies. 

No  winder  Uncle  Sam  is  worried  these 
days.  For  his  wife  Is  putting  on  too  much 
weight.  She  ]ust  cant  control  her  appetite 
fur  luxuries.  But  the  doctor  says  that  she 
wlU  have  to  go  on  a  diet,  giving  up  three  to 
five  billion  dollars  of  "fat"  spending  before 
she  ruins  lier  own  health  and  eats  her  family 
out  cf  house  and  home. 

For  her  own  pride  and  self-respect,  we  had 
hoped  that  she  would  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  streamline  her  "figure  "  But  know- 
ing her  self-indulgence  In  the  past,  we  could 
not  depend  upon  her  to  do  this  voluntarily. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  cracker- barrel 
caravan,  we  are  contacting  as  many  members 
cf  the  American  family  as  we  can  possibly 
reach.  The  doctor,  after  con.iultatlon.  has 
told  us  what  must  be  done.  The  rest  Is  up 
to  us.  After  the  d<>:tor  has  gone  well  have 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  Uncle  Sams  wife  to  make 
sure  that  she  takes  the  medicine  and  the 
exercise. 

I  have  not  the  time  here  to  go  Into  all  the 
details  of  the  doctor's  report.  But  any  one 
cf  us  can  see  that  the  pnrlent  Is  so  short- 
winded  that  she  can  hardly  move  at  times 
and  is  unable  to  do  the  ordinary  work 
around  the  House. 

You  see.  the  "fat"  gets  In  the  way  of  .-Uert 
thinking  and  the  follow -through  of  alert 
perforniance. 

This  is  regrettable  and  Inexcusable. 

As  an  example  of  the  layer  upon  layer  of 
fat  that  bloats  administration  and  gets  in 
everybody's  way.  let  us  look  at  one  small 
county  in  the  State  of  Oeonjla.  TTie  1.5C0 
farmers  who  live  and  work  In  that  cour.ty 
have  all  they  can  do  to  hght  off  Natures 
pests,  without  having  to  contend  with 
human  onts.  But  yet  they  are  bothered  by 
47  emplovees  attached  to  7  different  field 
sprrlces  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Ao^culturc  untu  the  poor  farmers  don  t 
know  whether  thev  are  coming  or  going. 

Incentives  are  necessary  to  spur  people 
to  extra  effort  and  accomplishment,  but  In 
the  Federal  set-up  we  flad  the  incentive 
principle  taking  us  backward  Instead  of  for- 
ward. Supervisors  are  rated  and  paid  ac- 
cvirdlng  to  the  numl)er  of  workers  under 
them.  They  are  thv;a  inspired  to  build  up 
their  wiiTk  forces  recklesily  In  other  words, 
they  are  paid  a  premiuna  for  sddlng  excess 
tlsBue  to  the  overloadad  figure  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  rank  a.-.d  file  of  Federal  employees 
are  conscientious.  But  evrn  they  are  often 
discouraged  by  the  sea  of  red  tape  and  regu- 
lations through  which  they  are  trying  to 
swim.  It  is  not  good  for  the  morale  of  any 
worker  if  be  la  required  to  go  through  a  lot 
of  waste  motion  that  leads  to  no  construc- 
tive results. 

We  often  find  that  In  the  rush  of  things, 
several  gear  shifts  have  tjeen  Installed  in  the 
machinery  of  an  agency,  with  the  conse- 
quence ttiat  It  is  trying  to  go  forward  under 
several  cla.'^hini?  speeds  operating  in  conflict 
With  one   another 

I  have  known  of  cases  where  a  field  repre- 
senutlve  has  gone  out  with  one  set  of  in- 
structions only  to  find  that  a  contradictory 
set  has  arrived  at  his  destinaucn  before  him. 
This  makes  hlra  look  fool.sh  until  he  learns 
to   hold   back   from   making  decisions. 

This  lack  of  clear-cut  and  consistent  dl* 
rectlve^  puts  a  brake  on  Inltlatlvt,  delays  ac> 
tiou.  aad  mulupiies  costs. 


We  do  not  a.sk  that  Government  be  pared 
to  the  bone,  but  we  are  determined  to  un- 
tangle It  from  the  contortions  In  which  It 
has  become  Involved,  so  that  It  can  do  Ita 
wwk  in  a  atraight-away  fashion. 

What  we  need  is  a  cystematlc  reorganiza- 
tion so  that  it  will  not  stumble  all  over  It- 
self and  us. 

It  is  Impoesible  for  any  person  to  wash  his 
^ap/<.  of  this  responsibility  and  say  that 
ha  ean't  be  bothered  with  the  problem. 

It  is  imperative,  for  your  personal  welfare, 
to  take  a  vital  interest  in  jour  nailonal  in- 
vestment. 

You  can't  see  It? 

Well.  Just  consider  that  ftew  hat  yon  Jtist 
bought,  and  the  150  bidden  taxes  that 
boosted  the  price  you  paid  for  It.  And  when 
you  look  at  the  loaf  of  bread  on  the  supper 
table,  see  for  the  first  time  the  150  hidden 
taxes  on  It  that  you  paid  for  but  cannot  eat. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  for  which  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  part  are  responsible,  is 
everybody's  business  if  we  are  to  save  this 
Nation  from  defeatmg  itself  by  waste  and 
extravagance. 

This  business  must  begin  not  In  Washing- 
ton or  Boston. 

The  foundation  for  It  reaches  down 
through  every  community,  street,  and 
house  to  the  Individual,  and  the  question 
of  what  action  you  are  going  to  take. 

For  this  is  your  organization,  and  It  will 
only  be  as  good  as  the  constructive  Influence 
you  bring  to  bear  upon  it  through  the 
medium  of  alert  and  Informed  "cracker  bar- 
rel" democracy. 

I  don  t  relish  the  point  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion because  it  pains  me  as  it  will  pain  you. 
but  the  fact.fi  have  to  be  faced. 

Due  to  the  cost  of  wars,  and  the  weedy 
growth  of  Government,  a  United  States  mort- 
gage of  $6  OCO  now  hangs  over  the  head  of 
every  American  family. 

That's  the  debt.  But  how  about  the 
money  that  Is  being  taken  from  us  this  year 
(and  It  Isn't  quite  enough)  to  meet  cur- 
rent costs? 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  steadily  from 
January  1  up  to  this  day  have  had  the  Idea 
that  we  kept  most  of  our  earnines  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  was  siphoned  off  to 
meet  our  local.  State,  and  Federal  obliga- 
tions. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves. 

The  record  shows  that  we  worked  the  first 
120  days  of  this  year,  or  almost  up  to  May  the 
1st.  not  for  ourselves  btrt  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Because  120  days'  pay  is  the  tribute 
we  will  pay  to  Uncle  Sam's  ta.x  collectors  be- 
fore the  year  Is  up.  And  we  might  as  well 
discount  it  as  gone  in  advance,  so  that  we 
can   start   to   figure   on   what's   left    for    us. 

Does  anyone  stlU  believe  that  he  can  afford 
to  Ignore  the  ways  of  Government? 

Only  at  his  peril. 

So  enlist  now  in  this  national  reorganiza- 
tion crtisade. 

It  Is  nonpartisan  and  all-cl^izen, 

Itj  rallying  cry  is  waste  not.  want  not. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  President  Tru- 
man and  the  Congress,  a  number  of  the 
Hvxiver  recommendations  have  ben  approved 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  rest  will  meet  with 
stiff  opposition. 

That  is  why  we  are  calling  upon  you  for 
help. 

Speak  up  for  better  government  at  lower 
cost. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  strongly,  that  this 
Is  a  campaign  to  streamline  our  Federal 
Government,  and  without  sacrificing  any  of 
its  essential  functions. 

It  Is  supp<irted  by  both  parties. 

It  is  an  American  Job.  and  not  one  that 
Is  political  in  the  narrow  me:uiing  of  that 
term. 

The  only  question  before  us  is  that  of 
continuing  the  good  work  that  Is  being  done. 

Tha  rcnoratlona  designed  to  bring  o\ir 
C  ivernment  up  to  date  must  be  completed 
aud  not  Icit  hAlX-Onuhsd. 
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It  is  a  Job  for  Democrats,  Republicans.  In- 
dependents, ail. 

Let  us  streamline  Its  structure  and  its 
functions  so  that  they  will  become  modem 
and  efficient.  And  then  let  us  be  ever-vigi- 
lant to  keep  it  under  control,  as  our  servant 
and  not  our  master. 

The  payoff  for  wide-awake  citizenship 
means  that  more  of  our  earnings  will  re- 
main in  our  hands  to  use  for  our  own  In- 
dependence. 

For  that  is  the  goal  that  Is  truly  American. 


*"!  Am  ConTinced  Tbat  We  Will  Have  No 
War  If  We  Contiiiae  Our  Way  of 
Strengthenihf  Our  Military  Forces, 
Maintaiciiif  tbe  Stability  of  Our  Econ- 
omy and  Remamiag  Tme  to  Our  Fun- 
damental Principles  and  Ideals'* — 
Secretary  of  Defense  Lonis  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT.T^ 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  victory 
which  fell  to  American  arms  in  World 
War  I  left  this  country  with  a  general 
feeling  of  complacency  about  the  manner 
in  which  we  won  the  war.  There  was  a 
general  inclination  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  accept  the  victory  as  merely 
one  more  evidence  of  the  superiority  cf 
American  political,  social,  and  industrial 
institutions  over  those  of  what  we  were 
wont  to  think  of  as  the  less-enlightened 
people  cf  western  Europe. 

As  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes, 
however,  the  lack  of  virtually  all  types  of 
equipment;  the  poor  quality  of  much  of 
what  was  available,  of  the  general  bun- 
gling and  the  inefBciencies  that  charac- 
terized the  entire  process  of  supply  was 
soon  learned  by  all  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  was  entirely  natural  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  criticism 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  material 
supply  side  of  the  war.  Returning  sol- 
diers fcimd  a  naturally  sympathetic  au- 
dience— and  the  facts  of  our  industrial 
shcncommgs  were  more  available  to  the 
seekers-for-truth  than  almost  any  other 
aspect  of  our  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  impressive,  although  inaccuinte, 
remai'ks  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
Imri,  m  this  matter  were  soon  forgotten 
aad  supplanted  by  the  more  realistic 
statement  of  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George 
who  said: 

There  were  no  braver  or  more  fearless  men 
In  any  Army  •  •  •  but  the  organization 
at  home  and  behind  the  lines  was  net  worthy 
of  the  reputation  which  American  business- 
men have  deservedly  won  for  smartness, 
promptittide,   and  efficiency. 

Once  the  outcry  was  started  It  was 
easy  to  associate  to  the  criticism  other 
strong  support  for  the  belief  that  our 
supply  effort  had  been  something  far 
kss  than  mspired. 

Ii.  answer  to  the  widespread  demand 
lor  action  Csngress  started  a  general 


Investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
By  far  not  the  least  of  the  great  benefits 
that  came  out  of  that  investigation  and 
subsequent  to  congressional  action,  was 
the  esublishment  of  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Army,  now  known  as  the  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Porcss. 
which  only  last  year  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

It  can  in  truth  be  said  that  there  is 
probably  no  phase  of  educational  work 
carried  on  in  the  field  of  logistics  or 
supplies  by  any  other  student  body  of 
which  can  even  equal  those  prescribed  by 
the  Indtistrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  constituted  today. 

In  general,  the  instructiotial  pattern 
of  problem  studies  provides  for  commit- 
tee and  subcommitee  work,  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  and  lectures.  The 
availability  of  scores  of  oQcers  and  civil- 
ians who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  American  war  program 
during  World  War  II  made  it  possible  to 
present  a  remarkably  valuable  lecture, 
program,  and  the  students  were  able  to 
find  out  at  first-hand  the  ans-wers  to 
their  questions  on  virtually  every  phase  uf 
war  production  and  economic  mobiliza- 
tion. Student  problems  are  supported 
by  the  active  efforts  of  research  special- 
ists of  the  college  staff.  Today  for  the 
first  time,  the  students  are  able  to  bene- 
fit by  direct  instruction  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  industrial  production,  ma- 
terial supply,  economic  potential — both 
foreign  and  domestic — and  Federal  ad- 
ministrative organization. 

Intense  interest  on  the  part  cf  the 
Navy  Department  has  characterized  the 
activities  of  the  Industrial  Collese  from 
its  very  beginning.  Navy  officers  have 
long  participated  in  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege, both  as  students  and  instructors, 
from  its  earliest  courses. 

Colonel  Whitehead  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  one  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  Commandant  immediately 
prior  to  the  wartime  closing  of  the 
college. 

In  the  postwar  period  there  was  in- 
tense conviction  that  the  practical  joint- 
service  operation  of  the  college  should 
have  official  expression.  Therefore,  on 
April  11.  1946.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Na\T  entered  into  an  agreement  regard- 
ing joint  deparunental  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  college.  PubLc  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  was  made  by 
an  order  of  April  26.  194S.  redesienatrng 
the  college  as  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Industrial  Collet?  cf 
the  Armed  Forces  which  is  located  in 
Washington  is  now  primarily  concerned 
With  praviding  instruction  to  insiire  the 
most  eScient  mobilization  and  demobili- 
zation of  our  industrial  resources  and  to 
study  the  industrial  capabihties  of  other 
nations  for  war.  The  scope  of  instruc- 
tion includes  over-all  ccnsiderauon  of 
matters  relating  to  prcd-jction  and  pro- 
curement of  ail  materials  of  war:  indus- 
trial organization  and  management;  in- 
dustrial manpower;  availability  and  use 
cf  raw  materials,  facilities,  and  utilities ; 
and  economic  warfare. 

The  Honorable  Louis  Johnson.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
addressed  the  college. 


In  view  of  the  present  situation  In  the 
Far  East  I  would  recommend  the  reading 
of  this  splendid  address  to  every  Meml>cr 
of  this  House. 

In  this  talk,  Louis  Johnson  tells  frank- 
ly, honestly,  and  candidly  of  his  more 
than  personal  association  to  military  life 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

His  narration  of  the  contradictions, 
yes.  and  even  of  the  successes  with  which 
he  met  makes  It  well  worth  the  study  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congrei^s. 
The  talk  was  as  follows: 
I  am  happy  to  return  to  the  old  college 
after  10  years  and  to  address  another  class 
of  its  graduates  in  the  environment  of  a 
new  setting.  Today,  it  is  the  Industrial 
CoUege  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  1940.  it 
was  the  Army  Industrial  College  but  th?n 
as  now  Its  graduates  reprecentcd  all  of  oiu' 
Armed  Forces. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  class  includes 
civilians  from  Federal  Gcvemment  agen- 
cies. Their  presence  is  a  symbol  of  cmr  times, 
of  unity  among  all  of  cur  people,  of  unifica- 
tion among  ail  the  services,  and  of  full  coop- 
eration among  all  Federal  agencies.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  here  although  perforce  I  shall 
direct  most  of  my  remarks  to  the  military 
members  of  the  class. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  graduation  exercise* 
10  years  ago.  Hitler's  mechanized  hordes  I'art 
poured  through  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Force  was  on  a  rampage.  Nation* 
were  crumbling.  Marshal  Petam  was  suing 
for  peace.  In  all  of  Europe.  Britain  alone 
effectively  still  held  cut  against  the  aggres- 
sors, and  in  the  Orient.  It  was  a  similar  story 
with  Jaran  piimg  up  vlctciries  and  imposing 
its  new  order  upon  vanquLshed  peoples. 

Before  long  we.  too.  vould  be  in  the  frav, 
and  the  officers  I  was  addressing  would  be 
in  battle  themselves.  Four  of  them  would 
make  the  supreme  sacr.ac? — MaJ.  Maurice 
Rose,  as  a  major  general  commanding  an 
armored  division  in  Germany;  Capt.  Theo- 
dore Kaiakuka  as  a  colonel  in  a  Japanesre 
prison  camp  in  Luzon;  Capt.  E.  F.  Shep- 
herd as  a  colonel  on  a  special  mission  to 
Australia;  and  Commander  H.  G.  Slckel  as  a 
captain  on  a  flight  over  a  lonely  atoll  in  the 
Pacific  on  his  way  to  oecome  the  chief  of 
sta^  of  a  group  in  an  amphibious  force. 

That  was  a  remarkable  class,  that  class 
cf  1910  with  Its  53  graduates.  At  the  time 
of  graduation  its  senior  officer  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Tlirec  ye:irs  later  he  was  a 
lieutenant  general.  Another  member  of  the 
class  reached  the  same  rank.  All  in  ail  there 
were  23  men  in  the  class  cf  C3  who  later 
wore  stars.  I  am  conSdent  that  there  is 
equal  quality  among  you  and  that  in  due 
tune  you.  too,  will  find  yourselves  ranked  la 
the  highest  brackets  of  your  respective  ssrv- 
ices.  I  hope  and  pray,  however,  tiiat  there 
will  be  no  war  that  will  accelerate  your 
promo  taon. 

Moreover.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  bare 
no  war  if  we  continue  cur  way  of  strength- 
ening cur  military  forces,  maintaining  the 
stability  of  our  economy,  and  remaining  true 
to  our  fundamental  principles  and  ideals. 

Your  education  at  this  gradiiate  school  has 
prepared  ycu  for  a  useftii  role  in  the  promo- 
tion of  every  one  of  theae  three  vital  objeo* 
tives.  Let  us  consider  your  possible  con- 
tribution to  each  of  them. 

In  the  field  of  national  defense  yctir  con- 
tribution wiU  be  an  emphasis  upon  logistics 
and  producuon.  When  I  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  between  1937  and  1S40  X 
found  a  deplorable  lack  of  appreciation, 
especially  among  some  line  olBcers.  of  the 
jn-obiems  of  procurement  and  of  tbe  vital 
role  of  supply  in  battle. 

Like  many  ether  impatient  Americana  cf 
the  pre-World  War  n  era.  they  felt  that  If 
they  had  money  or  the  credit  and  the  desire 
to  buy.  all  tliat  was  iiccsssa-j  was  to  place 
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tar  ot  tUj*.  or  vmIu.  and  eertalxUy  monUta 
•t  th9  in^«t  Thpy  did  not  fully  appnctats 
th«  tlnw  f»<rtor  In  procurement  of  weapons. 
They  were  often  Impatient  with  iho«e  who 
trted  to  aiptatai  Umk  plaiwi.  muJ  tanks,  and 
•htps  M«  BOC  ttaoM  on  tho  rtMlvM  of  •  caah- 
MiU  iiiiy  groovy  atore. 

It  loofe  tbo  traei  months  tMtween  PesrI 
BartMr  In  1941  and  the  taking  up  of  laiya 
ae»I«  offensive  In  1^43  to  convince  some  of 
nur  military  men  that  It  takes  time  to  get 
weapons,  even  when  an  Industrial  Nation 
lUe  ours  la  motmixed  for  war;  that  It  takes 
at  en  mora  time  to  put  Um  weapons  In  tba 
oC  our  flghtlnf  men,  and  still  mora 
to  train  them  to  be  able  to  get  the 
out  of  the  capabUttlea  of  each  weapon 
Issued  them. 

I  nerd  h;irdly  tell  any  of  you  of  the  vital 
rota  that  logistics  and  procurement  played 
la  World  War  n.  Since  my  return  to 
Washington  aa  Sacretary  of  Defense  I  have 
nocad  with  graat  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  tha  prewar  attitude  toward  supply  has 
baan  largely  eliminated  tboxigh  I  am  not 
yat  raady  to  say  that  It  no  longer  Uni^ers 
In  any  quarn-rs.  I  am  certain,  hcwevrr. 
that  In  the  future  the  factor  of  supply  will  • 
looaB  mn  more  Impttrtant  than  it  did  In 
World  War  11,  and  th.it  no  one  who  neglects 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  supply  will  b« 
able  to  reach  top  level  p<vttlons  of  respon- 
atblllty  amoiuc  our  armed  forces. 

In  emphasizing  supply.  I  In  no  sense  mini- 
mize the  al?nlflcance  of  the  man  for  whose 
atrenfth  and  protection  all  supplies  are  mn- 
talUMd.  There  still  ts  no  rubttltute  for  man 
lilmaelf.  And  the  ability  'o  lead  him.  and 
tba  duty  to  equip  him.  tiatn  bim.  transport 
him,  and  take  care  of  his  body  and  his  rplrlt 
remain  the  fundamental  charge  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  Becfiuse  you  hare  had 
tlM  prtvllesre  of  t*t?'*»*c  greater  Insight  Into 
tba  supply  phaaa  ot  oui  military  pro-am 
yu  wlU  be  better  aWe  to  lead  and  better 
equipped  to  service  the  sterling  ATnerlcan 
•g*t«*»>t  man.  who  has  no  equal  anywhere 
tn  tha  bappy  eombtnattou  of  ingenuity,  in- 
talllTence.  and  couraxe. 

The  primary  roie  of  suoply  ts  to  develop, 
produce,  and  place  tn  the  hands  of  our 
weapons  ot  such  qiuUlty  and 
intlty  as  to  prove  superior  to 
a  p'^tcntlal  foo  c:in  pit  against  him. 
Xb  this  quest  for  superior  weapons  thoee 
antnatad  with  our  scieniiflc  research  and 
d#vMoQment  program  are  (totng  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  I  would  like  t^  spell  out  tiielr 
•ehlevcments  in  full  det^.H.  for  the  benefit 
of  otir  own  people  and  of  our  partners  and 
our  friends  oTerBe«LS  who  may  be  the  first 
called  upon  to  raalat  aavoaaton.  I  prefer 
not  to  do  ao.  bowcrar,  be<:ause  at  the  sama 
tlBO  I  would  be  gtTlng  cur  potential  ene- 
■Ih  Information  that  mli  ht  help  them  an- 
tlelpata  and  counteract  any  superiority  In 
waapons  or  techniques  tliat  we  may  have 
thus  developad. 

In  our  calculations  we  must  accept  as  a 
fact  the  aaaumpticm  that  ^yac  potential  ene- 
mies are  piiahing  tbeir  rsaearch  and  their 
devrlopment  aa  hard  as  we  are.  and  that 
they.  too.  may  be  coming  up  with  the  right 
answers.  Tears  ago,  wher  I  wa«  s  manihar 
of  the  wrestllof  team  of  the  Unlrenttr  of 
Virginia,  our  balowad  eoa.:h,  "Pop  '  Laimt- 
gan.  kept  haraaartag  asay  during  every 
practice  the  accaptad  precept  of  the  mat — 
that  there  ia  no  wrestling  hold  th.it  a  pood 
wrestler  cannot  break.  Ct,  as  "Pop"  Jer.- 
kins.  tiie  West  Point  coach,  used  to  put  it 
to  many  ot  you  In  his  own  inimitable  style, 
"There  aln  t  no  holt  that  tan't  be  liroke."  I 
have  a  suspicion  thnt  this  maxim  m  some 
form  or  other  has  found  Its  way  Into  the 
lAxi^uage  of  other  c 'untr.es.  Including  our 
potential  enemy's  where  its  military  aignifl- 
cauce  u  fully  apprecuted. 

I  take  that  maJi»m  to  meun  In  military 
Urms  that  there  Is  ao  <..'.•.,.-  tot  which  a 


defense  eannot  be  tmllt.  no  weapon  devel- 
oped whose  clXoct  cannot  be  reduced  by 
si^me  counter  weapon.  So  we  must  go  on 
developing  machines  and  techniques  that 
can  ratse  havoc  among  enemies  and  at  the 
sAm«  tttaa  aoaontrate  on  coun  termaaauraa 
to  laaMB  or  4wtroy  their  effect  upon  ■■  If 
an  enemy  happens  to  poaaaaa  similar  wea- 
prjns.  It  Is  nip  and  tuck  between  ourselves 
and  our  possible  enemies  In  this  vital  race 
for  supremacy  in  the  scientl^  research  and 
development  of  superior  weapons. 

We  h.ive  some  Information  about  tha 
scientific  prrgreas  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
tut  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  we  have  all 
of  It.  And  In  the  absence  of  full  Informa- 
tion. I  slUl  try  to  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Field  S-Tvlce  Regulations,  which  I  studied 
at  Pjrt  Benjamin  Harrison  In  1917  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  commission.  One  of  these  re^- 
Iiitlons  reads  as  follows:  "When  reliable  In- 
formation of  the  enemy  cannot  be  clJtalr.ed, 
it  Is  asaumed  that  he  will  act  with  good  judg- 
ment." That  means  that  be  will  pursue  the 
same  objectives  that  we  do  and  In  due  time 
can  come  up  with  answers  similar  to  our 
own.  That  means  thst  we  dare  not  be  com- 
placent, that  wo  d.ire  not  become  self-satls- 
flesl  over  any  superiority  that  we  believe  we 
may  have  at  any  moment.  All  we  can  dc  and 
must  do  and  are  doing  every  day  is  to  pjerstst 
In  our  efforts  to  stay  ahead  of  the  pack: 
and  to  guard  especially  against  any  undue 
optimism  merely  because  we  have  succeeded 
In  a  particular  experiment,  or  have  produced 
a  pilot  model.  There  is  a  great  gap  in  time 
and  effort  familiar  to  all  of  you  who  have 
taken  thlo  course  between  the  coiistruction 
of  a  single  prototype  of  a  weapon  and  Its 
production  tn  suffldent  quantitr  for  the 
forces  In  being,  and  for  their  mani:facture  in 
mass  for  use  under  the  conditions  of  a  war- 
time mobilization. 

There  is  a  period  of  gestation  from  concep- 
tion to  birth  among  weapons  as  there  la 
among  Uvlng  things.  Between  the  drawing 
board  concept  cf  a  weapon  and  its  ultimAte 
dl.stributlon  f  jr  use,  there  are  a  number  cf 
operitlons  that  cannot  be  avoided.  There  la 
research,  development,  the  prnducticn  of  a 
pilot  mcxJel,  the  provtng-^rcund  test  for  that 
mcdel,  a  remodeling  to  ellmmate  faults  that 
have  developed  during  the  test,  the  service 
test,  modiflcation  resulting  from  faults  de- 
ve'oped  during  the  8erv:ce  test,  production 
er^ineerlng,  standardleatlon.  en:  -for 

pr  )duction,  mass  production,  an  ;  .  dis- 

tribution to  the  troopa.  Each  of  thi*se  steps 
takes  time  Bach  of  theae  steps  costs  money, 
and  appropriations  must  be  obtained  to  cover 
the  expenses:  and  that,  too.  takes  time, 
f  rom  the  drawing  board  to  final  dlstribuuon. 
depending  on  the  eoonplezity  of  the  Item, 
months  and  even  yeara  may  pass.  In  the  case 
of  an  ultra-modern  plane.  It  may  take  » 
years.     And.  m  sciue  cases,  even  7  years. 

These  and.  slrr.il'ir  principles  of  procure- 
ment and  Indii3tr1<il  mobilization  will  gulds 
you  In  your  own  work.  Tou  will  have  to  In- 
terpret \^^ae  principle*  to  Industry  and  to 
labor  whose  combined  efTorts  are  raaponalhle 
for  the  great  arsenal  of  deoMcracy  that  Is 
America.  Tou  will  have  to  explain  the  lee- 
aons  you  have  learned  here  to  ail  of  the 
American  jjoople  who.  In  the  last  Icftance, 
are  the  actual  buyers  of  tl:ose  weapons  and 
whose  sons  may  have  to  use  them  for  their 
own  protaetkm.  and  for  the  security  of  oar 
people,  our  country,  and  our  institutions. 
Among  cur  Institutions  none  Is  Doore  Im- 
portant than  our  free  economy,  and  the 
malnunance  of  tts  stabUlty  U  the  second  of 
the  three  great  objectives  for  which  your 
training  here  at  the  industrial  college  has 
acpeclally  equipped  you. 

To  understand  the  full  ImpUcationj  o'  li.- 
dristrlal  mobilization  you  have  made  a 
thoruukjh  study  of  our  flexible  American  eco- 
nomic lystem  and  the  means  whereby  it  was 
able  to  shift  from  peace  to  war  production 


on  little  nodar.  Hid  then  go  back  Into  r»> 
verse  withcitt  aUpiHng  a  ccg. 

Our  prod^aUup  performance  in  Wcrld  Wir 
n  astouadad  our  enamies  and  enooon 
our  aUtea.    Once  we  got  under  wiiy,  omr  i 

oo  land,  and  ae*.  and  la  tha  atr  vera  , 

to  get  what  they  wanted,  where  they  waxrted 
It,  on  time,  in  the  q'lantlty  desired,  and  of 
a  quality  superior  to  what  our  enemlea  were 
able  to  ptt  agalBst  tbem.  Than,  when  nc- 
tory  was  assured,  our  Amerleaa  laduatry 
ahifted  gear,  went  back  Into  productloa  for 
peace,  and  now  our  wheels  are  sptaahnc 
turning  out  Beeeaaltte«i  and  luxuries  to  aatlafy 
ail  of  our  needs  and  to  take  care  of  many 
vital  requlrem  nu  of  peopler  ercrywhere. 

The  shifts  from  peace  to  war  and  back  to 
peace  may  not  h«ve  pleased  all  at  our  people 
all  of  the  time,  but  tha  fact  remains  that  we 
are  more  proeperoua  than  ever,  that  our 
economy  Is  sound,  that  our  staodard  of  llv- 
ln^  has  reached  Its  hl4(hest  peak,  and  that  in 
a  world  of  gTMt  dlatrsaa  Aaaarlea  atill  stands 
out  as  the  promised  land  of  freedom  and 
oppcrt  unity 

The  strong  Induatrtel  potential  of  curs  con- 
tinues to  serve  us  as  a  dominant  mii.tary  as- 
set. Our  enenues  of  10  years  ago.  who  al- 
ways respected  and  always  feared  It,  had 
counted  on  our  suffering  long  delays  tn  the 
proceas  ot  conversicu  from  peace  to  war. 
They  mlacalculated.  Our  potential  eneraiea 
of  today  are  students  of  World  War  n.  They 
know  what  we  acccmplUhed  before.  They 
frar  what  we  may  be  capable  of  doing  In  an- 
other emergency.  Oiu-  Industrial  syxtem, 
therefore,  becomes  a  logical  target — aoc  only 
a  physical  target  to  bomb  and  daatroy  In  c^-se 
or  hostmtlea  but  a  splrttoal  target  to  tmder- 
mine  at  any  time. 

Your  work  In  procurement  and  '^ifarti  'il 
mobilization  will  put  you  In  a  position  wbara 
you  will  Influence  the  stability  of  our  aoo- 
nomic  system.  Tou  wUI  deal  with  manage- 
ment Buid  with  labor  I  am  conlldent.  ycu 
wJl  never  loee  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  proa: 
for  the  Investor  ard  an  cdequate  wage  for 
the  worker  are  both  pnrt  of  cur  system  and 
that  both  are  att*lnable  under  our  demo- 
cr.it ic  processes.  Kor  will  you  forgot  that 
bu&ine&s  to  be  succaaaful  must  be  solvent  and 
that  this  principle  ^>pliaa  to  Govenua«at  aa 
wca  as  to  industry.  I  kao  »  you  will  Join  oie 
and  the  and  ini:it;iry  heads  cf  all  cf 

yotir  de  .:s  In  a  de:ermiL:ed  e:T3rt  to 

toprore  the  efficiency  of  all  of  our  cperadooa, 
to  dlmlnate  waste  and  diiptlcatlon.  and  to 
get  a  maximum  of  defense  oui  af  every  iol- 
Lar  made  available  to  us  by  the  Am^rKnn 
pecpe. 

I  ccme  finally  to  the  principles  and  Ideals 
of  cur  country  which  were  '.jasic  to  your  stud- 
ies and  dlscuaalcns  at  the  college.  I  am  ccn- 
fldent  your  fatth  In  them  has  been  strength- 
ened by  your  experiences  here  and  that  ycu 
not  only  wiu  be  guided  by  them  yowacU  ha 
your  own  dutlea  but  that  yoa  vlU  taaMr 
them  In  all  of  your  oOctal  relations  with  oth- 
ers. 

Tou  are  rommlartoned  jiBcos  of  a  great 
democracy.  Tour  d:aciplii.e  as  a  member  cf 
cur  Armed  Forces,  the  Ame  rlcac  people  prop- 
erly are  accustomed  to  tak»  for  granted  The 
kind  of  discipline,  they  ecpect.  however,  u 
mere  than  aiera  fonaai  okedMoea  to  ordais. 
They  expect  tba  cathuataatte  aatf  anmpisy 
support  of  orders— exeapiary  to  thcae  who 
have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  look  to  ycur  lead- 
ership— even  though  the  cirectlves  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  to  conflict  with  the  seem- 
ing Intoetta  ct  ycur  cw:.  special  otttloofe. 
Tcu  have  a  duty  to  make  your  vlewa  kiwwn 
to  your  superior  to  wboae  staff  you  are  a»- 
slgned.  Tou  have  a  taipoHMMfef  irticn 
called  before  a  cocgreaateaal  eoanaittaa  to 
give  not  only  the  oOaal  v  ews  of  the  igaT 
you  represent  but  your  o^m  honest  ecnvle- 
tlooa.  But  once  a  declsloa  has  been  made. 
dlaeipUne  demands  that  'oa  act  vpon  the 
«ii»  ani 
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M  tf  tt  were  the  recuU  ot  your  cws  personal 


you  go  you 


kaov  that 

a 


wiU  be 

great 

ycu 

bad  bvOt  izp  wlB  ba  anhanrwl  by  yam  per- 
We  are  getthif  dgibt  ot  you  ttt  tha 
oC  the  Secretary  at  Oaf  caae.  It  la  my 
ragxet  that  we  are  not  gectmg  any  mere. 
When  X  was  the  Aastsrant  Secretary  of  War. 
responsible  tot  enrrent  procurement  aad  la- 
dnstrlai  iiii.»jflfan<ai.  I  leaaad  very  heavily 
on  Army  tuOumbtf  Cnney  gradnatas  ot  cum 
!  of  tta  alnmat  are  on  ny 
and  tbcy  are  at  liiitlinaliii  brtp 
to  me.  From  thoae  who  jota  the  OSoa  at  the 
Baeratary  of  Defense  tooMxrov  I  aball  expect 
arilBflar  high  quality  ot  performance. 
Tboae  of  you  who  are  retumlac  to  etvttlan 
carry  with  you.  I  am  cnnfMenl.  a 
appraetatlao  at  oor  problcaaa  at 
atSmam  aad 
to  piiiuiniaal  ai 

Tour  aducation  ta  on 
will  help  you  serve  your 
eOnently  and  to  cooperate   wtrh   -zs 


Wbatrfcr  aay  at  yoo  ar«  caOad  apoc 
X  knov  that  aa  graduatea  of  the  lad. 
CMtafa  at  thaiArmed  Tann  yoa  vfll 
faltbtany  and  reflect  tha  sound 
thla  blgbe-  schbol  of  mflttary 

I  eoogratolate  you  ttpoc  your 
My  beet  wtshaa  go  to  each  and  every 
ycu.  whowvar  *attBy  mmg  take  yoo. 


Satti 
thoae 
after    first 

'  pledged  each  tc  the 
bla  TWr,  Ua  fortune.  a=d  hia  mw  i  ril  hczurr 
in  rapport  of  the  Daclaration.  They  stated 
ttaat] 


ligbt  or 

they  laof 
and 
■t  baCara  taklay 
msant 

Let   OB  aov  be  aqpiaBy  caaitlous   be;.:^re 
Traking  ai 


ler.r 


at 

at 


Ii:dep«n(ience  Day.  19S0 


appearing.    If  meana  are  fortheonias.  zrm 
care  what  the  aomce  la.  or  what  atxic^r-  ir; 
attached.    We  want  to  work  m  litsle  a;  -:  ^  - 
Hble.  aad  to  be  aavad  tba  aacaaatty  '.  - 
r.u^  oar  own  fotmaa.    Let  tiie  c  :  .  -     :^ 

and  a  mtatmi^  at  eflort  on  our  part.  Let 
the  Giisiii'iiiiHiit  take  tts  cat  from  our  wages 
to  defray  a  part  at  Its  running  expenaea^  azul 
atm  another  cut  to  aava  liar  our  aid  i 
doat  boctar  or  attli  aB  ttet. 
MWther  pcreantage  to  pay  the  doctor  and 
the  boapctal  if  we  get  ai— and  for  Bssvcc  s 
aake  dent  >r's  think  about  tt.  After  aB. 
the  C-i--?rT:— en-  r»-5  enough  at  a  cut  ao  it 
iing  for  us.    And  It  is 


?r^e  M 


EXTENSION  OF  RZiL»P.SS 

cr 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


m  TBX  BQVISB  OP  REPBSBBrrATITB 
TlimndKt.  June  29.  195$ 

Vt.  short,  lir.  Speaker,  next  Tues- 
day we  win  celetvate  anoUirr  lode- 
pmdmcf  Day.  Tbe  real  rafanmg  aad 
true  significance  of  this  anniversary 
lucdy  hare  been  lost  in  recent  years. 

B  is  most  THwIt  and  txtremelv  r>  -. 
cssary  tbat  the  adods  of  e.e  .^jr  .- 
peofde  be  alerted  to  the  een  ir.  jn- 
portanee  of  this  day  cf  fr?  i  ~ 

Mb  man  ever  I  have  met        ^:.ovn  is 
betto'  qualified  to  speak  cxi  tbe  true 
meaning  and  real  significance  of  this 
annrm^ary  than  oar  able  eoDcague  f  rzm 
Maine,  the  Honorable  FkAnrFi--    <  ^  a 
skinful  and  astute  lawyer,  a  re      /:  r.J 
azKl  courageous  statesman,  a  '^--      in- 
aeilor.  a  loyal  friend,  an  ur. 
triotte  American,  a  warm.      --;.r. 
■nderstandirg,    helpful    hM—   r.    c^r.-. 
iriioae  address  this  year  :r.  ::.     n:  r:  - 
lanle  occasion.  I  submi' 
of  the  careful  reading       .:    rr^     r:al 
wmgirieraUon  of  an  red--.ooccc  .^imer:- 


>-i.    uur 


11.  laaa. 


coot  it> 


the    F: 


■— »-       r* 


.--':        I 


God  help  i:^  -:  dc  ^n: 
Tbe  address  iollom^. 

tills  waek  «a  ealcbrate 
Julr— fcrmcrty  laianad  t. 

tbe  Daciarmtlen  oC  ladqie 
*m*t  kttovvbetber  any  a:-'  '.-"- 

to  tbe  tact  that  we  afieak  : 
tbe  Pour  lb  ot  Jv! 

:  tt  we..  ::         -e 
,  to  bia  lihtmnaiy.  c 
s*uciB|itfcm  fTcri  n^    •         z 
I  fegp  ctbczs;  a^HBitMaxenJt  or  tm-.".- 


Her^iert  Mcrrtson, 

?-'■     r..  Eng'and. 

Truman's 


-he  United  Static 

*  Mr.  Trnmaa'a 

-:esame  aa  that 

S:    spoke    th« 

;  -.he  Er.tish  Labor 


r  ;  "  4    ".      -    ■  -.it  T?  :i:aie  i-tiMty 
"  .       .     "     va 

knew  a  be 
WIS  1T4  y~  .. 
user   of   Bi^ 
gcttm 
to 

The  Hrv  York 
qtsoted 

asaqrbig-aadX 

I  bdteve  tbat  the  Hrrbtflat  society  evot^ 
time.  Into  the  OWMaunlat  society.' 

The  qivattOB  at  tbia  potnt  then,  aa  we 

prqiiare  to  ft  labia  u  tbe  Ilecivatiaa  ct  In- 

dspeadmee.  and  aa  wa  ataad  oo  tbe  tbreah- 

:d  at  pwiWs  an-oot  ^t—**—  to  tbe  Fi- 

ie.  aboald  be  this:  AaHBtng  tbat  Brttaln  s 

H  :  -^n  Ifarriacn  la  eoncet  to  hla  rec-cn:- 

-^i\  our  PTfJitenra  10  potota  a.-?   ^ 

Soeiattst    poQcy,   aaM   aBE'..r' 

^- -'rvhey  la  corraet  table beiie:  —  : 

a  Sec:  .  .ery  evdves  Into  a  Coaar::  u^„  t 

SO'    -       ■.:■£  ce  headed  ta  tbe  dteaeu:-  we 

g-:  .sm^   Who  is  re^MBHaia?   AaA 

wr    -  ;::  abcut  it? 

tie  TtCkoI  Grand  Jury  Cor 
2is--r.ct  of  tkrm  Torfc  tepurtad 

e^  ^*  taOamtz  "Tbe  aalbly  oC 


aU 


tica  to  Its  htstery — a  sltua- 
:or  tbe  fint  time  the  loyalty 
has  been  d:- 
s  cot  as  yet 
to  ccmbat  this  men- 
(c>  there  has  been  and  la 
attempt    cc    the    part    of 
dtaloyal  Amer- 
to  conceal 
paapie- 
«aa  arrived  at 
nee   in 
the   erU 
of  tha 
of  }udg« 
affairs 


ftfae  for  Oa 

ment   baa  totrodufced   toto 

a  new  attack  oa  awa'a  tatagrtty. 

The  Amertoaa  '"-—^  afllrd  to  tolerate 
evil  of  tbiB  cbaraatai;  parrirularty  in  their 
Gcvermaeat.  nor.  «B  Ike  other  -ar.d.  can  they 
deny  tbeIr  SaOaar  etaaens  the  cItU  rizhts 
tSiiamwTeert  by  tbe  OoBstltu'i'-r.  B'at  amcn^ 
such  civil  nshts  Is  nc:  .■.•?  r  z.-.t  tc  be  em- 
ployed by  the  GavtrT.z:ie:.r..  ^ud  Uia  people 
are  ocrrer:  in  demanding  that  aB  aaftriMteit 
With  the  wattM*  and  safety  of  tbe  country 
be  abcre  so^pMon. 

iwor.  and  wttb  4ilkrattce  to  the 
tbcee  who  pOHMy  tflac^jss  such 
one  «be  acttvetj  practiced  the 
ot  Mm  far  SO  years,  tt  is  my 
optaitm  that  tf  yon  blra  a  man  tc  work  for 
you  and  tbaraaftar  your  valaabies  disappear, 
to  be  found  ta  bia  poeketbook  or  at   the 

lied  them,  the 

him  a  ♦ury 

btfore  be  can  be  fired.    In  stich  a  case. 

txLS.  we  sh':\ild 
jie  loyalty — to 
thla  euuBUy  and  tta  ayetem — •::£  cur  publie 
We  -y—Tll  la^Blre  as  well  that  de- 
gree at  iBtdliianee  aad  care  xhi-'h  wtii  not 

secret  informa- 
la  r:c  subetirute 
for  bratoa.  and  no  aauHlty  artsb  stupidity. 
A  gjarlag  nantpie  ot  ttoa  to  oor  XJepart- 
ment  at  State,  which  iillbf  cnaM  not  mad 
or  f  a:>d  to  heed  tbe  stona  wiralags  ta  tba 
P»c:£c. 

FtJty  years  ago,  like  every  other  boy  cf  my 
acquaintance.  I  lay  sleepless  the  night  of 
July  S.  avortng 

ioCaClebsflCpintt 

apd  plana  vbldi  ta- 

dtocarded 
tbe  fire- 


crackers aadai 
be  fincared  aad  t 

tbe  uee  of  one  c( 
beoesitb  wbieb  to 

crackers  didnt  aucw  macb  ttaM  far  sleep. 
One  aiercbai^  to  our  toera  Is  fcrrrer  em- 
tmlmsd  ta  tta  meaaia  y  of  eviery  Bucksport 
chOd  at  tbar  thne,  taacaaee  to  ecch  cf  ua 
wbo  piesemeJ  hlmeetf  a*  bte  store  he  gava 
one  V-----  '■;---  ■  i-«  —  ^i-rs  Ov.  the 
Fcur*.  -  r  :  •..---  ...z  -;  ..•.--;  ^T-'  "srea-.h- 
er  ■?  --  ."  ■"  :::  "  .^  -  .  -  ■  _.;  .":!  even 
Pe:i_c~-  -  ?..^r  .—  ■:  ..,;  -;-v  r;ii:r#a 
and    -- -=  ...r.-    z-i-:::    7.-vt    wi^n 

l:-iKl   u       -:.--:    .i    ;       :    -    -   eiu  at  dinoer 


m 

-J    ■ 


£■<-  ,1.  ( 


ii 


A  .eares 


.  btDTied  hands, 
irient  If  we  ex- 

li'-xjes"  sheds. 
.:n    cf   tha 


De- 


lb)  tbe  Wask-z: 


■s  to 

.-g  1 1 ipli ai  J  and 
rj  to  estond  their 
-i:iks.  baxe  greatly 
5  ];ears:  and  becaoae 
&c.  with  an  an  en- 


4  eaat  Ua 

r  to  it  tbat  Oiett 

at  bunifo 

Roches,  rfngtng  tbtitar  ei^aows  or 

y  damage  by  ontlavtog  usa 

Were  thcee  other  t  ao^  at  every 

abmt  aodatam,  onataBBbtt,  or 

lead 
bather  to 


% 


fo  to  tbepoito. 
Ob  tbe  ere  at 

as  we 


ce  Day. 
lirtle  p2.vrs  of 


i  : 


l«l 


tt 
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our  children  and  grmodchlkfcwn.  •houldn't 
w«  p«UM  to  con*td«r  what  Is  um]  what  U  not 
important  ao  f ar  a>  tht  tut  in  of  the  younger 
get)«rat>on  Is  coDcrraed? 

Tl^oae  temv*  aouU  wbo  troke  with  Brtuln 
to  build  a  nev  nation  d«^icst«d  to  freedom 
and  aqual  Jxuttce  under  .aw  erected  aa^e- 
gvarda  for  \out  mdepen<lence  and  mine. 
TlMf  appreciated  that  whether  It  was  ma- 
ttetoOi  aUaChlef  or  conuncn  garden  variety 
■twpidHy  that  caused  a  child  to  biirn  hU 
hOBM  dowc.  tb«  result  was  rqually  disastrous. 
Blundervnifcs  at  bonest  men  are  no  less  harm- 
ful than  schemM  at  the  wt<:ked.  Voters  and 
lawmakers  bave  been  hopelessly  stupid  or 
criminally  aegllgent  if  we  sre  far  on  the  road 
to  sodallam.  and  U  that  course  has  at  Its 
dead  end  communtam.  Thi!  criminal ly  negli- 
gent are  those  who  clthe:-  fall  to  Tote.  or 
^ive  too  little  thought  to  bow  or  for  whom 
they  vote.  We  should  ctooee  oSlceholders 
as  ve  do  car  •arfaooa— on  perfcrmance. 
Not  on  sppearaaea  or  prain.ses.  A  handsome 
physician  with  a  soothing;  bedside  manner 
may  serve  If  nothing  seriuus  is  wrong,  but 
In  case  of  brain  tumor  a  knxk -kneed  special- 
ist with  back  teeth  who  .zsm  had  adequate 
preparation  and  experlem-e  should  be  the 
choice.  And  a  brain  turner  Is  no  more  seri- 
ous than  the  health  of  our  Republic — <is  any 
Suropean  would  be  the  first  to  tell  us. 

The  fruits  of  liberty  wu;  be  neither  sweet 
nor  plentiful  If  we  become  blindly  Indiflerent 
to  the  system  that  nurtiues  the  tree.  The 
Situation  In  the  Paclflc  Is  the  natural  product 
of  the  seed  sowed  at  Yalta,  and  It  was  design. 
not  accident,  that  kept  Clxlna  and  our  own 
people  Irom  knowinj?  what  comml-wments 
wtrt  made  there  and  thereafter  In  otir  name. 
ConXUalon  and  chaos  are  the  products  of 
comipUon  and  stupidity 

On  this  Independence  Ekiy  let  us  keep  ever 
before  us  the  knowledge  :hat  the  ideal  re- 
quires resistance  to  Inertia— resistance  to  In- 
difference recardicg  the  two-party  system's 
strength — resistance  to  uathlnking  accept- 
anc«  of  propaganda  aiid  promises.  To  have 
our  Independence  wrested  from  us  would  ba 
•ad  enough,  but  to  ezchan^  It  for  a  promis- 
sory note,  or  have  It  sn.itc^.ed  from  us  while 
we  sleep  would  be  shameful  Indeed.  Self- 
dlscipUne.  self-control,  anc  self-maintenance 
are  independence.  If  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans through  stupidity  In  the  choice  of  can- 
didate* or  disinterest  In  exercising  their 
ballots  put  in  power  these  who  squander 
our  freedom  cr  exchange  it  for  a  Socialist 
•oclety.  they  will  have  cheated  their  chUdren 
of  an  Inheritance  beyond  price  Our  course 
of  action  now  may  determine  whether  the 
Xuture  calls  for  the  tise  of  crepe  or  bunting 
«n  anniversaries  of  tho  Declaration  of 
Independence. 


Letter  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  lOUISIAMA 

IN  THI  hOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniarlcs.  I  wlsli  to 
Include  the  followini?  l?tter  that  I  am 
•ending  some  of  my  coristituenta: 

WaaHiNOTOif.  D.  C .  July  3.  19S0. 
Ut  Dkaa  Pamo:  I  am  writing  thu  letter 
to  ask  for  your  vote  and  .luppuri  in  my  re- 
election. Bectlcn  day.  aa  you  know.  Is  July 
25.  and  your  support  wUl  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  me  I  will  also  be  d>>eply  grateful 
XI  you  can  contact  your  t:iet..:ji.  ue.^'^bcrs. 


and  relative*  and  urtje  their  support  of  my 
candidscy  for  reelection. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
your  Consraaaman  for  the  past  8  yef.rs  or 
four  conaecutlve  terms.  I  am  extremely  ap- 
preciative of  the  confidence  that  you  have 
placed  In  me  end  also  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  elected  me  by  a  larger  vote  each  time 
that  I  have  con»  up  for  reelection. 

I  have  certainly  tried  In  every  way  to  Justi- 
fy yotir  confidence  by  trying  to  assist  each  and 
every  person  who  called  on  me  regardleaa  of 
their  walk  In  life  or  paat  political  allnement. 
No  problem  has  been  too  small  nor  none 
tiyo  lar^e  to  receive  my  urgent  attention. 
Even  those  who  have  opposed  me  politically 
In  the  past  readily  admit  that  I  have  tried  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Congressmen  that  ever 
served  the  Sixth  District. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  boastful  aa  to  my 
efforts  but  I  do  feel  that  by  writing  you  this 
letter  that  It  will  enable  me  to  let  you  know 
how  deeply  grateful  I  am  to  serve  as  your 
Congressman. 

Tour  Congress  has  faced  a  multitude  of 
difficult  Issues  and  problems  during  the  past 
years.  I  have  consistently  voted  for  all  meas- 
ures that  would  aid  the  farmers,  the  veterans 
and  for  the  various  bills  that  Improve  our  se- 
curity and  standards  of  living. 

I  pledge  to  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  continue  to  help  you  to  remedy  the 
troubles  that  beset  you  at  this  time  and  to 
improve  your  working  and  living  conditions. 
You  may.  therefore,  rest  asstired  that  I  shall 
continue  to  put  forth  my  best  efforts  In  your 
Interest. 

I  trust  that  my  legislative  experience  for 
the  past  8  years  and  my  record  as  your  Con- 
gressman In  these  8  years  will  warrant  your 
continued  consideration  for  yoinr  vote  :for  my 
reelection  July  25. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jam^  H.  MoaaisoK. 
Member  of  Congress. 

P  S  — Aa  I  have  said  In  the  past.  I  want 
you  to  feel  that  at  any  time  I  can  ever  serve 
you  In  my  capacity  as  Congressman,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 


Jersey  Bojs'  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF    NEW    jraSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  many  times  that  the  future 
of  democracy  rests  with  its  youth.  I  be- 
lieve one  ol  the  most  importa'nt  tasks 
confronting  us  today  Is  to  instill  in  our 
youth  a  love  for  their  American  heritage. 
respect  for  the  Ideals  and  purposes  of 
the  democratic  way  of  hfe.  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. In  my  State  of  New  Jersey 
the  American  Leplon  has  taken  the  lead 
in  developing  a  program  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  aims,  particularly  the 
last  one  of  g1vii\g  our  young  people  an 
Insight  Into  the  workings  of  their  State 
government,  by  sponsoring  Jersey  Boys' 
State.  A  fine  editorial  describing  in  de- 
tail the  American  Legion  s  Investment 
In  better  ati/enship  m  sponsoring  these 


annual  .sessions  appearec'  In  the  June  M 
issue  of  the  Burlington  Press.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  includ*  that  editorial, 
which  follows: 

JntsxT  BoTs'  Sr*T» 

Probably  every  school  twy  knows  that 
Congress  once  met  In  Tren  on.  Novem^)er  1. 
1734.  and  that  It  was  chosen  to  be  New  Jer- 
sey's capital  November  25.  1790.  Bat  the 
average  schoolboy's  knowlc  ige  of  what  goes 
on  In  Trenton  today  probably  is  as  limited 
as.  say,  that  of  the  average  adult  who  boasta 
tha.  he  knows  nothing  of  p(  Utlcs  and  doesn't 
want  to.  * 

In  general  this  lack  of  working  knowledge 
of  State  government  and  Is  operations  Is  a 
deficiency  that  can  be  charged  to  the  edu- 
cational system.  It  Is  also  a  deficiency  that 
the  American  Legion,  In  one  of  Its  better 
contributions  to  youth  an!  government,  U 
trying  to  overcome.  This  tlie  Legion  Is  doing 
by  sponsoring  Jersey  Boys'  State,  which  la 
In  Its  annual  session  this  week  at  Ru'.gera 
University. 

Approximately  400  boys  attend  these  meet- 
ings. Individual  delegates  from  16  to  18 
years,  are  selected  by  fellow  students  fr^m 
panels  nominated  by  schcol  principals  and 
teachers.  Every  cotinty  Is  represented,  and 
various  Legion  poets  underwrite  the  boys' 
expenses.  For  8  days  at  New  Brunswick 
they  hear  lectures  on  go''emment  and  Ita 
functions  by  busy  men  vho  are,  however, 
not  too  busy  to  put  time  and  thougl^^t  into 
this  praiseworthy  enterprl«.  Primary  elec- 
tions, political  conventions  and  general  elec- 
flons  are  held,  and  the  hoi's  run  model  mu« 
niclpal.  county,  and  Stat«-  governments. 

Bo3r3'  State  Is  an  Investment  in  better 
citizenship  that  Is  not  lotal  to  New  Jersey. 
Such  assemblies  are  held  1 1  all  States  under 
Legion  auspices.  The  pur  j.:se  Is  to  impreta 
the  youth  of  the  land  w  th  the  privliegea 
and  obligations  of  citizenship,  a  field  whicb 
obviously  needs  cultlvatlor  .  For  proof  skep- 
tics are  Invited  to'  cont«  mplate  the  civic 
default  by  the  millions  who  are  eligible  to 
v:>te  annually  and  don't. 

The  Legion  hopes  that  cut  of  these  meet- 
ings the  boys  will  learn  of  the  day-by-day 
operations  of  State  and  Lome  government, 
and  that  they  will  spread  this  knowlcdga 
among  their  schoolmates  and  thtu  enooar> 
age  participation  In  futun'  "states."  And  if 
In  the  process  some  youtl  f ul  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm for  better  government  Is  trana- 
mltted  to  parents.  New  J  rsey  and  its  mu- 
nicipalities win  be  the  g  ilners. 


Unbalanced  Fae!  Economy 


EXTliNSION  OP    .REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  f.  MYERS 


or  prNXST;.v 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Friday.  June  30  {legi 

Wednesday.  Junt 

Mr.  MYERS.     Mr.  Pi 
creased  tenseness  in  t 
situa:ion  during  the  ps 
brought  a  new  urgency 
now  bemg  considered  I 

Each  of  us  fervently 
President's  decisive  act 
of  this  week  will  block  t 
sive  action  and  avort  a 
But  all  of  us  realize  at 
that  we  must  consider  a 
bilitios  wh.ch  may  flow 


UNITED  ST.\TE3 

ilatire  day  of 
•  7»,  1950 

esident.  the  In- 
le  international 
St  few  days  has 
X)  many  matters 
y  Congress. 

hopes  that  the 
ion  on  Tuesday 
le  Reds'  asirres- 
n  eventual  war. 

the  same  time 
5  well  the  possi- 

from  this  most 
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recent  brash  and   oowarranted  Com- 

m'onist  tlireat  to  peace. 

We  may — though  I  pray  It  will  not 
come  to  pass — be  forced  to  place  America 

en  a  fu'l  war  footing.  We  must  reckon 
with  this  possibility,  and  we  most  face 
sqiiarely  the  giant  demands  which  a 
third  world  war  would  make  upon  our 
fuel  resources. 

On  March  15  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  23d  calling  for  a  full 
study  by  the  Senate  CommiUee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AHalrs  of  cLr  Nation  s 
energy  needs  during  peace  and  war.  and 
furthermore,  a  companion  study  of  our 
fuel  resources  upon  which  we  will  be 
forced  to  call  in  order  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy needs. 

The  existing  International  situation, 
as  I  view  it.  makes  it  more  imperative 
than  ever  that  we  hasten  to  the  task  of 
surveying  fully  our  energy  needs  and 
supplies. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr  President,  that  the  statement  which 
I  made  in  submitting  Senate  Resolution 
239  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  at  this  time  and  that  there  be 
printed  with  It  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jtine  23. 
1950.  entitled  TFnbalanced  Fuel 
Economy". 

While  I  would  disagree  with  several  of 
the  inferences  made  by  Mr.  Trott  in  writ- 
ing the  Monitor  article,  I  believe  he  has 
presented  an  excellent  general  review  of 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  congres- 
sional study  of  9UT  fuel  resources  at  this 
time,  and  beliere  his  article  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  Natioa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Mr  Mrras  and  the  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzccio. 
as  follows: 

ETK-mtTirr   bt    Hon.    FiAjtcis    J    Mrnts.   ow 

Po»i»STT.VAifi*.     on     lirraoDtxwo     Sni4T« 

RESoLtrriow  239 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  at  this  time 
a  resolution  to  authorlie  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  avail- 
able fuel  reserv-s  of  the  United  States,  with 
tlie  aim  oi  form  til  a  ting  an  over -all  domestic 
fDd  poUey. 

In  sutanlttlng  this  resolution.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  In  relatively  recent  time  two 
•OTewhat  re'.ated  propcsals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  I  am  referring  here  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolntlon  157.  Introduced  on 
ICarch  1.  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
trom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ht.-MPHIST|  for  him- 
self and  Senators  Mcisz.  of  Oregon,  and 
DocauLS.  cf  Illinois.  Secondly.  I  have  In 
■Ind  S  Sai5,  Introduced  March  8.  by  the 
tflatlngtilahed  Senator  from  Wyocolcg  [Mr. 
OUaaoMrr]. 

Both  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  and  B. 
Sai5  propose  to  establish  commla^ons  deal- 
ing with  the  coal  Industry  and  Us  related 
products.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Preeldent. 
m  connection  with  each  of  these  that  botli 
proposals  direct  thetr  attention  at  an  ivaa 
of  primary  importance  to  th«  GtUted  Statca 
and   the  world. 

It  win  tie  recalled  tbat  in  Ptwaldent  Tm- 
man's  message  to  the  Ccngresa  at  March  S, 
19SC.  at  which  time  be  requested  the  Oon- 
gress  for  special  emergency  leglalatlm  to  pro- 
vide for  Government  operation  at  tte  eoal 
m:nes  until  agreement  between  the  operatoca 
and  the  union  had  been  reached,  the  Preal- 
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tent  stated  tbat  the  coal  Inc  ustry  had  been 
•ick  for  a  long  time,  and  h4  staud  further 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  recurrent  labor-man- 
agement strife  over  eoal  contracts  waa  merely 
a  symptom  of  tbe  erlsila  comiitkn  tn  which 
that  induatry  finds  Itaelf  today. 

The  reaoiuticn  I  am  propoaing  at  tJili 
time.  Mr  Preaident.  recogniies  this  oltleal 
coal  sltuaticm  which  Is  now  before  tie.  If, 
bowerer,  my  teaolatlon  went  :ac  further  than 
this.  I  would  certainly  have  no  purpose  In 
wishing  to  Introduce  It. 

My  resolution  Is  broader.  1:  is  my  personal 
belief  that  we  cannot  conr.der  coal  as  an 
Isolated  energy  aource.  At  t.x  a&xat  time,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  neither  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  nor  S  3215  conteinpUted  a  study 
at  coal  Independent  of  Its  n;Iatlon  to  other 
available  fuels. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  If  ve  are  to  arrlva 
a:  a  national  fnel  policy,  a  policy  I  be- 
lieve we  are  long  overdue  ii\  arriving  at.  I 
think  we  must  direct  the  scnie  kind  of  at- 
tention to  every  known  or  (Xincelvabie  fuel 
aource.  My  resolution  contemplates  such  an 
Investigation  with  one  impoi'tact  exception: 
It  does  not.  for  I  thin^  obTious  reasons,  in- 
clude within  Its  scope  an  exha'jstive  inqtury 
into  the  field  of  atomic  energy  Interna- 
tional considerations  for  tl^t  moment  re- 
quire that  we  consider  t^.«  atom  ail  by 
Itself. 

Otherwtae.  Mr.  President  my  resolution 
propceea  that  the  Senate  conduct  a  study 
Into  otir  existing  and  foreieeab'.e  fuel  re- 
sources. This  would  necessarily  me&n  that 
we  would  have  to  examine  rot  only  cur  coal 
reserves,  but  our  reserves  at  oil.  natural  gaa. 
and  our  pc«entlal  develcp:nent  of  hydro- 
electric powtf.  B\xh  a  St  .;dy  also  means 
that  we  should  examine  such  research  mat- 
ters as  are  now  being  conducted  In  the  field 
of  oU  shales,  and  the  availab  lity  of  synthetic 
petroleum  from  coal.  Suet  a  study  would 
also  consider  the  availability  of  foreign  im- 
ports and  our  opportunitiesi  for  stockpiling 
against  some  national  emei-gency. 

My  resdutvon  visualizes  an  Investigation 
that  wUi  have  to  be  ccndticted  along  a  broad 
front  If  that  investigation  ctJi  ultimately  be- 
come the  basis  for  recommending  a  national 
fuel  policy.  That  fuel  pwlkT  cannot,  under 
present  world  conditions.  ccnSne  Itself  ex- 
dusiveiy  to  our  peacetime  dcmestic  needs  of 
the  fut'jre.  It  wculd  have  'o  weight  heavily 
factors  affecting  the  nationa:  security  In  time 
of  war.  Thus,  It  wotild  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider not  only  what  our  war  Ime  needs  might 
be.  but  as  welL  a  careful  ook  wotild  have 
to  be  ma^e  at  the  extent  '.o  wUich  we  are 
at  present  dependent  upon  Imports  which 
might.  In  time  cf  war.  be  crt  off  rtther  fcr  a 
relatively  short  time  or  pjrhaps  for  seme 
considerable  po^iod.  An  e-tcelient  Illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  prcblem.  for  example,  is 
the  stiU  well-remembered  rubber  difficulty 
which  confronted  us  early  In  1942  when  the 
Japanese  attack  spread  across  the  southwest 
Paciic  and  cut  off  our  supp:y  cf  the  narural 
product  that  we  had  previously  obtained  In 
that  area.  It  is  ■^alnat  such  contingencies 
as  these  that  a  national  fuel  policy  could 
protect  va. 

So,  tn  stimmary.  Mr.  Preaident,  my  reaolo- 
tion  is  a  two-step  affair.  It  proposes  first, 
that  we  assess  our  present  :!uel  reserves,  not 
Just  cf  coal,  but  of  all  the  fuels  which  today 
and  In  the  fcrtrure  will  opera  :e  this  vast  econ- 
omy of  otirs.  This  Investigative  sta^e  win 
not  confine  ttaelf  to  our  prsaent  technologi- 
cal developmenta,  but  an  entmlnattnn  must 
be  ma<ie  aa  well  d  the  techiiologieaa  piugr— 
we  may  expect  through  additional  research 
Into  every  phaae  of  our  fuel  program.  Thla 
Investigation  should  also  d;termlne  our  en- 
ergy needs  for  both  peace  and  war. 

When  the  facts  are  all  In.  Mr  Preaident.  we 
will  then  have  a  sound  bJMte  on  which  it 


•IkoUd  be  poMltote  to  draw  up  aa  of«r-alI  tmt 
poUcy  which  will  fdac*  in  their  propsr  par- 
q>ectlve  coal.  oU.  natural  gaa.  and  watar 
power.  It  ts  to  dstcrmlDS  a  dooiestlc  polSey 
which  would  provide  vm  with  tha  Irtfh— t 
poarthia  standard  at  hUag  tn  psacettms  and 
tha  greatest  possible  sacurtty  In  tha  evant 
aotae  national  or  tntemattonal  autervcocy 
might  arise. 

In  drawing  up  my  reaoluttoo,  I  bad  an  op- 
portvuilty  to  dlaetus  this  qtieatlon  with  tha 
able  chalman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  dtattngulahad 
Senator  from  Wyomlnc.  Mr.  tyMAmamwrt. 
With  the  introduction  at  my  own  rasotu- 
tlon.  that  committee  will  have  before  It 
Senate  Jc^nt  Rcaotutkn  157.  S.  S215.  and  ray 
reaotutlon.  I  know  that  the  coaamlttee  wUl 
give  these  three  proposals  tlM  careful  oon- 
aideratlon  which  mattei  of  such  primary 
Importance  to  our  p**^^^*'  weU-b^ng  da- 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 

23.  1960] 

UvMAumctD  Pun.  Boowoirr 

(By  Harlan  TroCt) 

WAsaxxcToiT. — Where  do  we  stand  and 
where  are  we  going  In  this  Important  ques- 
tion of  national  fuel  supplies?  Ths  oatlook 
for  oU  and  gas  never  was  better.  Interior 
Department  officials  tell  us  there  are  enough 
known  oU  reserves  in  the  Western  Honl- 
sph«e  to  fuel  the  national  economy  even  on 
a  war  footing — a  }et- propelling  one  at  that. 

Natural  gas  ts  Inching  Its  way  across  the 
Ration.  Texas  gas  wUl  soon  be  boUing  water 
tn  Bangor.  At  the  same  time,  the  bottom 
Is  about  to  faU  out  of  the  Nation's  coal  hod. 
Tills  does  not  lock  serious  on  the  surface. 
Self -started  fueling  ts  altogether  in  keeping 
with  the  modem  trend  of  thing*. 

The  catch  Is  that  over  95  percent  cf  the 
Nation's  known  fuel  resources  are  locked  up 
In  our  a.OOO-year  store  of  coal.  Can  we  af- 
f^d  to  leave  the  oil  tap  open  at  the  presently 
ac<»lerated  rate?  And  be  sure  It  would  keep 
mnning  should  there  be  another  5- year  war 
emergency? 

The  world  recognizes  that  otir  easy  and 
supenor  standard  of  living,  laduatrlal  pow- 
er, and  military  potential  rest  upon  our 
abundant  resources  and  high  per  capita  use 
cf  energy  fuel*.  But  today,  by  thla  unbal- 
ance of  our  fuel  economy,  thla  heavy-hand- 
edness  on  the  throtUe,  we  have  been  brotight 
almost  unknowingly  to  the  brink  of  the  most 
Insects^  position  in  cur  history. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  not  a  layman's 
appraisal.  It  rejects  the  careful  opinion  of 
Government  fuel  economists  wlio  are  help- 
ing to  shape  the  Nations  defense  program. 
They  firmly  dispute  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's casual  buslness-sa- usual  approach  to 
our  jet-powered  strategy. 

At  the  peak  of  the  war  effort,  tha  coal  In- 
dustry provided  54  percent  of  our  national 
fuel  energy  requirements.  By  19*8.  thla 
effort  had  shnmk  attotit  one-third,  and  al- 
most every  prospect  points  to  further  deteri- 
oration of  the  indusay.  Anthracite  produc- 
tion already  has  dwindled  to  Its  1903  level. 
Is  the  bituzninous  business,  the  fuel  which 
In  tcmu  of  B.  t.  u.  values  lepreaeBta  93 
percent  of  the  Nation's  known  fuel  reaources, 
riding  the  same  toboggan? 

About  23  pieces  of  proposed  coal  legisla- 
tion He  before  Congress  today  Ksch  maaa- 
vze  la  so  r'^^'— ^  within  itself  that  Coc- 
gresB  alao  ta  confused.  Why  all  thla  con- 
fuaion? 

The  zcMOB.  these  national  fuel  strategists 
assert,  stems,  from  an  Inordinate  growth  of 
oar  fuel  supply  tndustrlea.  tnmatural  com- 
petition, financial  pressure.  uns<}und  lahor- 
management  arrangement*,  and  a  pathetic 
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tMirkvArdnees  on  th*  part  of  whRt  one  rffl- 
rl*l  r»renUy  dw^-ibed  lu  loo  man;  push-but- 
ton tycoons 

On«  btll  itton  Ouui—  purposes  to  put 
a  price  floor  VMter  eoal;  another  wouM  tub- 
■idlz*  product  toil  at  anthraictte  (or  mUlta;y 
•torkpiUnin;  another  woukl  Jmpoae  a  $1  a 
barrel  Uupoat  on  oU  tmporu.  And  ao  It 
goea— In  «a  direction*,  all  at  once 

••Practically  all  our  fuei  supply  Industries 
have  csuoMd  an  air  of  &mug  seU-sufBclency." 
s  key  Oovernment  fuel  exp>?rt  commented 
prlrately  the  other  day.  He  complained 
that  none  apparently  sensed  the  need  (or 
a  coordinated  understanding  o(  the  national 
fuel  economy.  He  was  particularly  critical 
o(  woat  he  termed  the  lack  of  Industrial 
unanimity  of  purpose  and  national  servlca 
among  the  c-.al  industry's  top  leadersh'p. 

H«  mentlonrd  the  resrrpttable  misuse  of 
data  re!attn?  to  national  luel  rescurcea.  "To-j 
oCUn."  he  said.  "It  has  developed  a  compla- 
caecy  In  the  minds  of  coal  operators,  lulling 
tlMB  Into  a  feeling  that  seen  the  proOts  cf 
th*  whole  national  fuel  economy  will  pass 
from  c  1  and  natural  gas  Industry  Into  the.r 
hand.^. " 

One  infers  that  the  coal  industry  U  wait- 
ing t<x  th*  Macton  to  run  out  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  tmamftkm  that  coal  then  will  come 
Into  Its  own  again  as  the  prime  source  of 
fuel.  V.'hst  Is  It  doing  to  keep  railroad  coal 
haulers  running  In  the  meanwhile?  What 
Is  It  doing  independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment's praaent  experimental  program  to 
transform  coal  to  tak*  the  place  of  oil  and 
gas  In  any  future  push-button,  pipeline 
fuel  economy? 

Impartial  fuel  economists  here  would  like 
to  sea  toiiyeai tonal  propoaals  (or  a  cool  in- 
dustry tavaaUfBtlon  liroa<lened  to  encom- 
pass a  study  of  all  the  Nation's  fuel  re- 
sources What  Is  most  needed,  they  a5sert. 
Is  a  coordinated  (uel  policy  to  Insure  that 
the  country  mokes  the  best  use  o(  lu  un- 
even fuel  reeources  In  any  futtue  emergency. 


The  His*  Herrinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

0»   ii«.CTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  TH2    .NITED  STATE3 

Friday.  June  30  (legisiattie  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>,  iSjO 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  The  His-s  Herrine,"  recently 
publi-shed  In  the  Daily  Plairusman  of 
Huron.  S  Dak 

There  bemi?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vaa  orderid  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

The  Hias  Heuhno 

Today's  fourteenth  and  final  Installment 
of  the  story  cf  Alger  Hisr  and  Whit  taker 
Cha-Tfibers  concludes  the  thoroughly  diKU- 
menled.  well  written,  and  easily  rrad  atrry 
by  authors  Da  Toledano  and  Lasky.  bceda 
Of  Trataon. 

It  ts  a  stoty  wtUch  the  two  hard-working 
Journalists  tcld  with  coherent  ompleteneaa 
which  tr.e  -rdmary  reader  may  have  nilsaed 
when  the  Hiss-Chambers  uial  was  actually 
nnde.'-way. 

There  is  no  point  in  reviewing  the  h-)ok 
here  rg-''-'-'-.  a»  n-'Sl  readers  of  the  Dally 
Plalnsmra  muf  Kave  read  the  fascinating 
Installments  But  th<se  ealieni  poinU  ought 
to  remain  burned  In  the  readers  memory; 


1  Alger  Hiss,  a  brlHUnt  young  Amerlc.in 
who  had  every  advantage,  did  become  a 
Communist. 

2  Other  Communists  helped  get  him 
placed  In  high  Government  circles  and  finally 
as  a  t  )p  State  Dcpa.'-tment  adviser  who  was 
the  key  man  In  formulating  policy  at  Yalta. 

3  Hl.M  betrayed  the  United  States  by  turn- 
ing secret  documents  over  to  Russia,  docu- 
ments so  secret  that  even  now  the  United 
States  wUl  net  disclose  what  their  contents 
were. 

4.  Hiss  was  "vouched"  for  completely  by 
Acher^jn.  Frankfurter.  Reed,  and  others,  even 
during  his  trial  and  after  his  conviction. 
President  Truman  called  his  case  a  "red  her- 
ring "  The  Department  cf  Justice  did  not 
prosecute  the  case  but  even  drcpped  It.  It 
took  the  House  Un -American  Affairs  Ccm- 
mittee  to  produce  the  evidence  and  force  the 
trial,  at  which  a  Jury  of  12  Americans  con- 
sidered the  evidence  and  (ound  Hiss  guilty. 

Ihise  facts  underline  fne  significance  of 
the  Hiss  case  and  emphasl?^  why  It  is  now 
Incumbent  upon  the  Truman  administration 
to  prove  to  the  public  that  it  has  cleaned 
all  other  Hisses  out  cf  Government  cfBce. 
At  the  present  writing  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration Is  not  doing  that  but  Instead  ob- 
stnjctlng  a  thorough  survey  and  giving  cre- 
dence to  charges  of  "whitewash"  by  the 
Tydlr.gs  committee. 

As  Senator  Karl  Munct  said  in  the  S-?n- 
at?  in  a  thorough  and  crnvinclng  summary 
of  the  ca.',e  January  25,  IBIO: 

"It  U  impossible  to  estimate  or  perhaps 
overemphasize  the  complete  sum  total  of  the 
disservice  tendered  by  Hiss  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  his  assistance  to  the  Commu- 
nists who  now  threaten  our  interests  and 
freedoms  at  every  point  around  the  glebe. 
Jtir  President,  history  may  never  show  and 
cur  citizens  may  never  completely  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  the  part  played 
by  Alger  Hiss  and  those  brought  into  Gov- 
ernment as  friends  of  his,  or  his  classmates, 
or  his  associates,  In  th;  determination  of 
dally  decisions  In  foreign  policy  which,  added 
together,  formed  the  matrl.t  of  developments 
beginning  at  Yalta  and  stemming  out  to 
boundaries  which  are  yet  untouched  and 
undeflnable." 


A  Tribute  to  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  RENI.^RKS 
c  r 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NJiW  \osit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPnZ.SE:;TATlVE3 

Thursday.  June  IS.  19S0 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  ha^i  been  called  to  my  attention  in 
a  release  of  June  25.  1950.  an  article 
which  touched  me  very  deeply.  Mr. 
Prank  Tripp,  one  of  the  outstanding 
writers  of  this  country,  has  paid  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  a  man  for  whom  I  shall 
alwaj'S  entertain  a  deep  afTection. 

The  article  is  headed  "Coincidence — 
Or  God?  ■  Mr.  Tnpp  refers  to  Judjje 
Thomas  P.  Pi.»nnell.  who  was  a  roonunate 
of  mine  at  Cornell  University  We  both 
played  on  the  Cornell  football  team,  and 
from  that  time  on  Thomas  P  Fennell 
enriched  and  ennobled  the  world  with 
his  hl^h  Ideals  and  humanitariaiiism 
which  he  practict^i  every  day  until  his 
death. 

Ihe  incident  related  by  Mr  Tripp  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  typical  of  the  love 
&nd  .sympatiiy  which  Judge  Thomas  P. 


Pennell,  affectionately  ca'led  Tom.  ren- 
dered to  hLs  fellow  men.  The  Influence 
of  this  great  and  good  man  on  thou-sands 
of  boys  will  bear  rich  fnit  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  to  include  this  tribiite  to 
my  friend,  who  sacrificed  nis  life  tj  hard 
and  unselfish  work  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, the  law: 

CoiNCTDENcr — Oa  Geo? 
(By  Frank  Tripp ) 

Judge  Thomas  P.  Fennell  was  one  of  the 
grandest  men  I  ever  knew;  one  cf  the  hu- 
m.inest  and  kindest.  He  wai  a  Cornell  foot- 
ball, track,  and  crew  star  in  he  late  nineties. 
He  died  all  too  econ  for  t  ^e  gcod  of  this 
troubled  world  and  the  cou  itless  little  peo- 
ple who  wore  being  made  happier  becausa 
he  lived.  ETverybcdy  calletl  him  Ten — or 
Tommy. 

One  lime  when  he  was  i  olding  court  In 
New  York  he  called  me  at  m>  hotel  room  late 
at  night.  "I  ran  into  a  riend  cf  your* 
today,"  he  said.  "That  Is.  I  did  or  I  got 
a  good  hooking — which  wouldn't  matter 
mucii."    This  was  Tom's  sto-y: 

He  was  passing  along  Forty-second  Street, 
near  Grand  Central  Statloi .  His  big  ath- 
letic hulk  bunipcd  into  a  man  who  waa 
milling  among  the  horde  of  hurried  subway 
moles  en  route  to  the  Manhattan  pigeon- 
holes that  they  call  home. 

The  man  was  dazed  by  tie  impact,  stag- 
gered backward  as  If  to  fall.  Tom  caught 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  h.'ld  h^m  up.  He 
was  V.  ell -dressed  and  sobei ,  but  h.s  eyes 
were  wild  and  bloodshot.  '  Let  me  go.  I'm 
all  right, "  he  said  to  Tom;  but  Tom  saw  that 
he  wasn't,  and  clung  to  him. 

Judge  Fennell.  tired  from  a  long  day  on 
the  bench,  took  the  bewildered  stracger  into 
the  Commodore  and  Induced  him  to  stay 
for  dinner.  "That  s  where  you  come  in," 
Tommy  said  to  me;  'I  gues  i  between  us  wa 
saved  a  man's  life,  if  bis  story  Is  true.  Do 
you  know  him?  ' 

I  did  know  him.  That  vtry  afternoon  ha 
had  come  to  me  In  distrait  ion  and  I  had 
pleaded  with  him.  He  wai  a  pretty-well- 
known  newfpaper-supply  raleaman,  had 
called  on  me  for  years,  tr  days  when  all 
was  well  with  him.  He  had  a  good  job  then 
and  earned  good  money.  Everybody  liked 
him:  was  glad  to  have  him  come  around. 

Then  he  met  a  girl,  when  he  was  around 
35 — and  she  wasn  t  the  right  girl,  but  he 
worshipped  her  The  home  and  f  mlly  he 
wanted  never  came  about.  She  was  out  too 
much  nights  with  other  men   for   that. 

He  began  to  drown  his  troubles,  first  now 
and  then,  finally  too  much.  His  work 
slipped.  He  got  to  be  a  pest  The  friends 
who  d  welcomed  him  came  to  avoid  him. 
His  salea  contacts  dwindled.  He  lost  hla 
Job  and  could   not  get  another. 

When  he  came  to  me  be  borrowed  $2  and 
wanted  no  more.  Tommy  told  me  why.  He 
wanted  to  repay  a  loan  he  d  had  from  a  fellow 
to  whom  $2  was  a  lot.  Then  he  waa  going 
to  kill  himself. 

When  Tommy  bumped  into  him  he  had 
Just  decided  It  should  be  the  river,  rather 
ti^an  the  subway  tracks  he  d  first  selected. 
Tommy  spent  the  evening  with  the  man. 
An  evening  with  Tom  Fennell  was  good  for 
any  man.  but  It  meant  Ll»  and  hope  to  thla 
one. 

In  the  man's  confeaslcm  to  Tom  he  told 
of  that  afternoon's  visit  to  me  and  be  could 
answer  questions  which  proved  our  ac- 
qtmlBtanceahlp.  Then  Tommy  went  to  work 
OB  Mm  in  earnest.  Tom  won.  The  man 
reclaimed  his  wrecked  life. 

I  wonder  how  often  many  of  us  bump 
Into  a  stmngcr  as  did  Tom.  Just  say.  "I*m 
•orry,"  and  go  on  o\ix  way.     Pertiaps  a  dere- 


'^- 
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■ft  who  needs  the  kln:Snea  by  wh^h  Tocniny 

aSTCd  a  UXe  and  made  a  man  out  ot  a  homaa 
wreck. 

Ai^d  I  wonder  If  It  was  Just  cdnddene* 
that  In  the  great,  heartleai  dty  of  Hew 
TOTk.  this  man  who  never  had  heard  of 
Ttom  Ferxnell,  nor  Tom  of  him,  went  straight 
from  me  Into  the  arms  of  this  grand  fellow 
with  whcm  I  grew  up,  back  In  the  coointry, 
htindreds  of  miles  from  there. 

I  can't  think  It  waa  Just  eolnddenca. 
I  think  God  bad  something  to  do  with  it. 
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S«Teate«nt^  Centnry  Day,  Ipswid^  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


cr  maaSach' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursdcy.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  B.-\TES  of  Ma5sach^:sett5.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Saturday.  August  12.  is  th?  date 
chosen  this  year  for  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Day  In  Ips"w:ch,  and.  ju^t  as  2  years 
ego  when  the  old  town  played  host  to 
several  thousands  of  visitors  from  near 
and  far.  it  will  again  this  year  dra^  thou- 
sands more  to  her  hospitable  firesides 
and  old  houses,  there  to  bask  in  the 
warm  glow  of  New  England  hospitality 
Ipswich  is  and  xell  may  be.  proud  of 
her  history  fcM",  settled  in  1633,  she  la 
one  of  the  oldest  to^Tis  ir.  the  Bay  State, 
The  first  houses  were  nothing  mere  than 
huts  cr  wigwams  but  it  was  not  long 
after  the  first  settlers  besan  the;r  Lie 
in  the  New  World  that  they  also  besran 
the  fine  old  houses  that  are  the  pride 
and  Joy  of  their  owners  today 

John  Winthrop.  Jr.,  son  of  the  erver- 
Qcr  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
may  be  called  the  first  settler  for  it  was 
he  who  led  a  band  of  "men  cf  good  rar.ke 
and  quality"  frcxn  the  Salem  and  Boston 
■ettlements  to  the  new  territory  beyond 
the  Salem  boundaries.  The  object  waa 
pretty  much  to  provide  an  outpost  a?a:rst 
Indian  attacks  and  also  to  be  able  to 
warn  tbe  other  settlements  of  possible 
trouble  from  the  French.  But  aicng  with 
Winthrop  in  his  settlement  came  Sir 
Richard  SaltcnstaH.  ancestor  cf  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Senator  Lrvrzrrr  Sal- 
TOTMH.  Richard  Bellin?ham  and  Sam- 
uel Symond-  These  four  in  turn  gov- 
erned the  Bay  Colony  as  magistrates. 
Rev.  William  Hubbard  was  also  one  of 
the  Bay  OoloDy'5  first  and  best  historians 
and  the  ilrst  poetess  in  America.  Anne 
Dudley  Bradstreet.  The  Tenth  Muse,  hved 
In  the  town.  We  also  should  mention 
Rer.  John  Wise,  who  protested  against 
taxation  without  representation"  al- 
most a  century  before  Patrick  Henry. 

SpQQsored  by  the  Ipswich  Historical 
SodeCy  and  the  Ipswich  Garden  Club,  cf 
which  Mrs.  R.  Elbert  Titcomb  and  Daniel 
R  Lunt  are  serving  as  cochairmen.  sev- 
eral of  the  old  houses  will  be  opened  to 
the  pubLc  with  a  staff  of  hostesses  In 
charge.  Among  these  houses  will  be  the 
old  Whipple  homestead,  the  headQuarters 
OC  the  historical  society,  and  the  an- 
CMkral  home  ai  many  of  the  Whipples  cf 
Ancrica.  Proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
and  Jmprcvin*  the  hiftonc 


EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  RIUNDT 

at  aCTTXB  OAKOCA 

IS  THZ  SESATE  OF  THE  CNITED  eTATES 

Friday,  June  30  ileoiskitice  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7  >,  1950 

Mr.   MUNDT.    Mr.   Prt'sident.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  hsive  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko  an  article 
entitled  'Our  Anti-Anti-Ccmmunists." 
written  by  William  Henry  Chamberlln 
and  published  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  think  this  is  especially 
pertinent  to  be  placed  La  the  Ricoro 
today 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  article 
was  crdered  to  be  pnnted  .n  the  Rscou, 
as  fellows: 

Ora  A.NTi-Ayn-Concnij»ma 
(67  William  Henry  C^.mherlin) 

In  le'tiit  thinking,  as  in  Pails  ^owns.  stytea* 
are  subject  to  change.  Membership  In  bla- 
tantly open  Cocnm'v.imst-tron:  organize uon a 
is  no  longer  as  smart  &nd  p'piilar  as  i:  was  In 
the  thirties,  and  durm^  the  war  years,  whea 
l:  Wis  encouraged  In  the  very  highest  cSclal 
circles.  It  Is  now  a  comparatively  tm^Il  and 
narrcw  circle  of  lnd;Tid"'.ials  who  run  mara- 
thon races  with  each  other  In  )otnln«  pro- 
Soviet  and  anti-Amerlcan  ieag'aes.  cctnmlt- 
tees,  co*.incll3,  societies,  and  whatnot. 

But  a  new  species  has  sppeared  on  tha 
poUucai  h.:.rizcri.  I:  may  be  called  the  antl- 
antl-Ccrr.m'.^ni5t.  Seme  Etir^pean  refugeea 
Jrcm  nazliHi  are  charter  members  of  thla  in- 
formal club.  They  narurally  !eel  keenly  the 
evU  from  which  they  fled.  And  they  lack 
the  InteUectual  discernment  -r  the  emctionai 
sympathy  which  wculd  have  led  them  to 
recc^tiize  that  their  lot  as  free  and  Independ- 
ent thinkers  wcuid  have  been  ;tist  as  hard 
In  Stalin's  Russia  as  m  H-t-er's  Gertnanv — 
and  that  it  mi^ht  have  been  harder  to  eacap* 
from  the  former. 

The  ranks  of  the  "antl-antls"  are  swelled 
by  many  fcrmer  fellcw-traTelers  who  £nd  it 
pradcnt  or  expedient  to  beat  a  strate-^ic  re- 
treat, yet  still  cherah  a  nostalgic  yearning 
for  their  old  intellectual  pastures.  Tiie  antl- 
anti-C'im.muni»t  first  disarms  stisci^icn  by 
dLsClamung  any  sympathy  with  communism, 
He  then  commits  h.msel?  to  the  fo,i.;win^ 
prcpoaltions  which  may  be  regarded  as  ha 
IdentiScation  tags: 

1.  Any  attempt  to  safegtiaxd  stratexlc  Gcv- 
ertiment  agencies  against  Communist  In- 
filtration 'zr  to  expoae  such  Infiltration,  whea 
t:  has  occurred  In  the  pAst.  is  Indignantly 
brushed  aside  as  "witch  hunung."  "hysteria,"* 
"red'oaitin?.*  etc. 

2.  America  should  make  acme  spectacular 
peace  eesture.  as  .  it  w»e  the  guilty  party 
In  the  cold  war.  Tniman  should  make  over- 
tures :zz  X  meetmz  with  Scalm  or.  better 
yet.  there  should  te  soma  scheme  which 
would  tr-.r.-:  the  Soviet  Cnion  and  its  satel- 
lites w:: iun  the  ran^  of  Americas  global 
spend-n- 

3.  IT  there  is  any  difference  of  optnicn,  as 
tn  the  blockade  oi"  Berlin  or  In  the  Soviet 
bcyccts  of  the  United  Nations,  America 
should  always  give  way.  Of  ccnrse.  your 
ana-antl-Ccmmunist  emphaoizes  the  point 
that  hi  'Ji  opposed  to  apceasement. 

4.  11  anyone  is  known  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  communism  a  more  or  less  subtle 
camp-il*n  c£  depreciation  la  set  In  mctloa 
aiiinst  him.  There  a  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit him  as  prejudic-jd  and  iacttln^  tn  ob- 
•^c•.;•.•::-,  aj  a  liTt.e  iyj'sr'.cal  and  perhapa 
noi  .^-.oiciher  iree  ir-_i  t-i.;  tamt  cif  iascism. 


5.  There  la  a  eoswtant  attempt  to  aofgect 
that  ttic  troe  daacar  to  peace  Ilea  tn  Ocrmany. 
not  la  ttoe  Sonet  Untoo.  One  wartime  Ulu. 
alon.  tbat  tbe  aortet  Union  Is  a  peaoe-lovinc 
cooperattTa  democracy,  baa  been  abattercd 
beyond  repair.  Bat  tbe  antl-antl-Ccounu- 
nlst  acbool  of  tbrnigbt  tries  to  keep  aUve  tb« 
mazlmtna  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Oenaany — 
with  a  Tiew  to  preventing  tbe  Kuropean  unity 
which  would  be  one  ot  tint  auom— t  burler* 
to  SoTlet  expansion. 

6.  The  anti-antl-Communlst  makea  a  habit 
of  ringing  wrong  numbers,  at  addraaatng  ap- 
peals to  wrong  addreaaes.  Be  la  always  aak- 
Ing  the  t7nlted  Statea  to  make  aome  aacrlfNce 
In  the  soppoaed  tnterect  cf  peace,  but  seldom 
tblnka  at  aaklng  any  eorrcsponding  aaerl- 
fice  from  the  Kremlin. 

7.  The  Crimea  of  Sonet  eocnmtmlsni,  tba 
kllUng  ot  mlliiona  ot  people  by  atarratlon, 
tbe  enalarement  of  milllcgMi  n^Dre,  the  uni- 
Tcraal  eaplcnase.  are  attributed  not  to  the 
ziature  at  cozmnonlsm.  with  tta  tinchecksd 
coQoentratlon  of  power  tn  the  banda  cf  th* 
state,  tmt  to  Rtaatan  blatorlcal  Inheritance. 
Communlam  la  represented  aa  a  good  Idea 
gone  wrong,  aa  something  with  a  good  many 
wave-of-tbe-fattnT  characteristlca. 

a  There  Is  a  determined  effort  to  locA  oa 
tbe  bright  side  aa  regards  Soviet  satellita 
reeimca  in  eastern  E<arope  and  In  China. 
Their  subservience  tc  Mcsccw  is  denied,  their 
obvious  oppressive  features  are  overlooked  or 
BCftetied;  their  hoetlllty  to  the  United  S'.awa 
la  played  down.  There  Is  a  revival,  en  a 
cnailer  scale.  In  regard  to  Tito's  regime  la 
Tugosiivla  cf  the  sentimentality  that  pre- 
vailed regarding  Stalin  s  dictatorship  diaring 
the  war. 

9  There  is  a  determined  elTart  to  pin  th« 
fascist  label  on  foreign  Individuals,  group* 
and  governments  which  are  consistently  op- 
posed to  communism.  There  is  a  persistent 
attempt  to  put  over  the  stiggestlon  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  resist  commtmiim  is 
to  adopt  measures  which  wculd  go  h:i'f  or 
three-quarters  cf  the  way  toward  ccmmu- 
zusm. 

The  straight  Ccmmtmist  partyllner  doe* 
not  enjoy  a  very  wide  avxliance  In  the  tr.-:.t;d 
States  today.  But  the  an u -anti -Commu- 
nist (Whose  program  curiously  coincides  la 
many  p>oints  with  what  the  Kremlin  might 
be  expected  to  want)  u  an  Influence  to  be 
reckoned  with.  H^  viewpoint  Is  strongly 
entrenched  In  some  very  respectable  places. 

Tae  nine  points  which  have  t)een  listed 
above  could  be  Ulustrated  with  man?  cita- 
Uona  from  speeches  and  arudes  of  more  or 
less  prominent  puhllclsta  and  prcfessors, 
churchmen  and  sr.entlsts.  The  mlxrore  <rf 
fallacy  and  half-tr'Jth  that  enters  into  the 
anti-antl-Ccmmuruat  psychology  deserves 
careful  analysis  and  attention.  It  la  mora 
ln2',iential  than  la  generally  realized. 


Fc«lcral  Grairts  to  State* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

OP  mw  TQUC 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  HIPRESEWIATTVIS 

Fridcy.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  Ne-^r  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday.  April  34,  1950.  I  Inserted  in 
the  Rrcofia  what  the  States  pay  out  in 
revenue  and  what  they  receive  in  return. 
I  now  wish,  under  unanimous  corLsent, 
to  furnish  tables  prepared  by  C^iin  P. 
Stam.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee CSX  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to- 
gether with  his  letter  and  other  docu- 
pccij.  rela::n3  to  expenditures  made  by 


'  t* 


mff 
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the  Federal  O-avernmjnt  as  direct  pay- 
menls  to  Ntw  York  Sute  and  all  SUtes 
under  cooperative  arranjcetnents  and  ex- 
penditure* within  New  Yoric  and  all 
etalfs  vhich  provided  relief  and  other 
aid.  fiscal  year  1M9  I  behove  that  theso 
tables  viU  be  highly  informative  to  the 
membership  of  the  House: 

CoMsarw  or  thi  L'xittb  Statts. 

JoiHT  C-cuurmr  >  ?f 
lirmwAL  RxTXNin  Taxatxcit. 
Waihington.  May  IS.  t9S0. 
Hon.  Damux  a.  Rcxd. 

House  0/  Mirpre$mtatives, 

WaaH'ngton.  DC. 
Dbab  lis.  RzxB   Thla  Is  »t;ti  reference  to  th* 
IgttTH  on    Federal    txpendUurcs   by    8tatF3 
Which  wm  turr.utitii  you  on  AprU  18. 

The  above  tab'e  gave  tbe  most  comprebcn« 
KIT*  iixformatlon  by  StatM  armllable  for  th* 
past  10  years.  Only  the  totals  of  expenditures 
for  frsnu  and  aid  were  glren  In  tbts  table. 
Tea  Utsr  Inquired  about  the  various  pro- 
r  axas  included  in  these  totals  especially  with 
rscard  to  fkxxl  control.  The  attached  table  I 
■hows  the  Bvallable  deUtl  on  these  expendl. 
t«0«s  for  the  fiscal  year  1»49  Less  than 
•l.OOO.OCO  in  that  year  was  for  flood  control 
smce  practically  all  of  these  expei.dltures 
arc  direct  rather  than  In  the  form  of  Federal 


ffrants  to  »ates.  The  major  expendlturrs 
shown  in  the  attached  table  I  can  bt  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

[In  mtUions  of  UoUan] 


Vfw  York  !  AU  St.itcs 


A.  Or»rJ«  to  States  and  loca. 

UlJiU 

Ota-acewmaiMV.     . 

Ottwr  Social  Scirartty 
A  Imt  ntftrattoB 
crusts                  -  ... 

J7 

« 

M 
t 

71% 

Hvbvsy  cnastmetlaa. 
Aartcwfcaraljwgs—. 
AH  other ..-.. 

410 
MS 
I» 

Total  cranU 

11« 

1.SSS 

B    FrVnl  sitl  payment  to  lo- 
«iivilual:».  *tp 

»t«r»ns'  .4<iniinistr»- 
ttfin.     reatl|tt*nBeot 
bcoeflU    and    roca- 
tinntl  rchablHtalion. 

A/r.i-ultmil  cooMnra- 
ti.);i  pr  .imun........ 

N  «•  .mal  Ouaril....... 

a:;  .ihor 

• 
» 
I 

8,397 

115 
3 

Total  aid  paymcots. 

sen 

tm 

Grand  toinl.  crants 
and  aid  paymtr.U. 

417 

i.m 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently  made 
available  to  us  a  compilation  showing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  and  expenditures  for 
direct  public  worlts  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
These  figures  are  summarized  In  the  at- 
tached table  II. 

The  flgtirea  shown  under  Federal  grants 
are  roughly  comparable  to  the  figures  thown 
on  the  first  pajc  on  attached  table  I  e;;ccpt 
that  some  of  the  smaller  programs  are  not 
Included  In  the  budget  compilation.  The 
expenditures  for  direct  public  worlts  is  a 
new  compilation.  Tou  will  note  that  ex- 
penditures for  flood  control  appear  under 
the  caption  of  "Natural  resources." 

The  Biu'eau  of  the  Budget  also  made  avail- 
able a  table  showing  estimated  expenditures 
from  major  Federal  trust  accounts,  by 
SUtes.  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  These  ex- 
penditures are  not  indued  in  regular  budget 
expenditures  or  in  the  budget  deficit.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  these  ligtires,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  prepare  a  table  for  you. 
Tola's  sincerely, 

CoLi-N  F.  Stam. 

Chief  of  Staff. 


TasLx  I. 


-ETpr^ttures  made  by  the  Gorernment  an  direct  paymentn  to  Neis  York  State  and  all  States  under  cooperative  ananga- 
mentt  and  crpendttures  Kithtn  New  York  and  all  States  which  provided  relief  and  other  aid.  fiscal  year  1943 

|In  tboaaaads  of  dollani 


Srw 
York 


Total, 
•nstslas 


A.  Aasjns  fo  srstt*  sm»  locai.  tmm 


Now 
York 


Total. 
sU  States 


t*>i 


MartHtM  At*  of  mi,  mwlir  irani 
'  *r estMMtsa  *wk.  NgaMt  |i 


nu  . 
rgraats 


-HrsTt 
>ni,  psjrmcnt  t* 


,J 


iptioa  o(  scrkoMural 


I  «)|«fmjti>r.  >  I  •. 

U  i  (JiMntuimn  of  fimi  latiar,  tOMrRrory 

(raoU  

W   Eip<«tMion  and  (SonMSUs 

oieasodittcs 

It  I^partawnl  of  ConuMrte: 

(Si  CifilAeroasutlcsAdBtaiBtraUoa.    Fodsral  airport 

pravsas,  imulM  ciaois. . ................. — 

X  DepwtaMM  of  lb*  tsltriar 

is>  Fsdwai  aid.  witftfs  nstoratioa.  Ftsh  and  Wildlife 

fltrrm.  racalir  trsBU 

0)  FiTBnU  tnm  raestpts  oodrr  Minrral  Leasing  Act. 


fiT)  FaramlBiaitfsrswtateBpaclsl  fowls. 
4.  DepartiDMit  «t  the  krmy 

(a)  L«aw al(laad.«aouol  laads, skared  MTCBiMS 

K  JTeiktal  rieeurMy  .\trt>r> 

(■1  AjzMTican  frmiuv  Ilooss  fsr  tbs  BUad,  isfslir  granu 
ilkt  OiSrr  of  EdaeaUoQ: 

(1>  Cottms  far  sti  toiiUli  aud  ie*<4ian-c  arts,  ivyu- 
iarcfants. 


IZi 

7*1 

4.1SI 


I 

:44 

-4 

8.883 
:S5 


7.8U  ; 

3.U&  > 
3B.Mt 

•.OiS  I 


t,  Fsdifsl  Works  As<^cy: 

is>  Uur>-nn'<tir,tnmutynyf*tiMitf 

(0  I'o^M"  w»rk«  ad  vanes  planniiic,  cm«Y(ency 


-4i  I 

J5.M3  I 

I 
Sa391  I 

4.988  ! 

t 

».S35 


il 


(M  r 


(«    Li 


iii 


ii> 
'J. 


•ducal  tonal    facttltk^,    rnMrtrary 
I,  f  nMrg* 


'nuntty  rsrtiuM,  eaMrfSMyiniMs 


ui>v  Slid  oparalioa  of 

ifii*  ., 

'.{M<tration;  lUKhwajrooastrnetlim: 


tttts. 


Bou^" 


I   rui'iic  Works  Adtntnistrsttoa.  emar- 
Kinanc-e  Agency,  Tuhiic  liou»lng  Adtnin- 


ft» 


m  CoapiatiTu  Tw«loaal>duc»tion.r»culsfiTaou 
Twme  Haahk  Scrrier 


l! 


Totarealsn 


eoBtrel.  lafniar  crapta.... 
ttai.  ngalw  sraatt 

rarular  crania.. 


Tlwi]  iMaith  I 

Meatrt  ksaitb  aetiTitiM.  lefuiar  crants. 
(3)  Bosoiial  soTTOT  ani  iteMBC  Rcniar  ifaab*. 


IL    ^ 


lii  AM  » 
<7\  AMI* 
(S)  V 


(4)  oaess;T< 


ton  Vfi    Kmploy- 
•ti<>i..  rrcuUr  (rants. 
too,  recular  (rants 


1 

1  V. 

3.'j:j  , 

4 

317 

10 

135 

I.  SSI 

aibi4S 

4» 
414 

m 
sao 

113 

13.138 
•V,7««  '1 

11,  a3 
10.  m 

SIl 

in 

77 

11.  M8 

>.Mi 

XM8 

1* 

ltt.3711 

1,347 

•0 

71IL013 

Ua4M 

»47» 

i\«;s 

1.217 

14a  314 
U^7«5 

a  annual  contributions,  mdilarrrant.t. 

iht  Vetenuu'  rvuse  Itouiing  profcrsm,  emergency  (rants — 

8.  Federal  Power  ConimisskM): 

(s)  Payments  to  Stotes  onder  Federal  Power  Act— sisared 
revfnifc's 

9.  U.  S    "  ■   -nmwsion: 

I,  scitooU,  regular  (rants 

10.  Veti  r  .        ^  :ration: 

(I     ~-  .•      :n<l  Trrntorial  homes  tor  disabled  »ldiers  and 

^.iii)r^— regular  gmnts 

(h)  Supervision  of  on-the-job  truining-reitular  itrants 

(c>  AdministratfaMi  of  unemployment  and  jclf -employ meut 
allowances— regular  (rants 


431 
840 


l«.540 


U6 


Total  grant  payments. 


S.  rCDEBAL  Ain  PATMESTS  TO  JXOITIDrALa.  XTT  .WfTHIN  THI 
STATES  UTHEE  THAN  CaaXTS  AND  LOANS 

L  Departaent  of  Agricttlture- 

(•)  Agncultursl  conservation  program 

8.  Department  of  tho  Army 

(a)  Reimbursement  (i>r  e.lncslion  of  dependents  of  coaitrae- 

thm  penonnei;  river  and  tiarbor  aud  Hood  control 

W  Natia«aOasrd 

1  Fsderal  Seearity  AcBOcy: 

(«)  Reooarersioa  anemployOMDt  benefits  far  seamen 

(A)  PubMe  Health  Sarvtoe,  eaaoar  eontrol 

1  Fsdwal  Works  Aimcy: 

(•)  Forest  iiHrnwav4... 

(b)  Public  fi  \        111 

(t)  Bureau 

(l»  i'i>v>i.r  .i:m  t'lasrKocy  relief 

i.  Vsterans'  Admint^tratmn: 

(•)  Autonv  ■''■-'  • 'v.  for  dIsaWed  veterans 

(b)  K«k<i)u  '  ■  uetlts  and  vorstiuoai  rvtubtlitatioa. 


Total  payments  within  States. 
Grand  total 


X634 


116,317 


4.711 


«,ai 

1.078 
1.8M 

>  307, 744 

uias 


3.2N8 

B 
U8 


t907 
4.771 

30.831 


a.  316 

2i:> 


3ss.afls 


L8M.7W 


302.163 


m 

I.90O 
1361 

ia77i 
103 

%480 

^830 
3.386.189 


I  Inrlule^  tl  1,^11  f.>f  fior»!  iititr  4. 
'  liirilfttn  M>4.JK  i'^  flifi  ''utti.'ul. 

Aaaaal  Hc(>uri  uf  ibe  dM.Tiary  «l  lbs  Traatury  lor 
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TasLi  U.— Fcdcrol  grants  to  States  and  local  gootmmenU,  and  expendititru  for  direct 

Federal  public  rcorka,  fiscal  year  1949 

|In  tboosandj  of  doDars] 


A4841 


.Vew  York 

AD  Sutes 

L  Data  from  compilation  by  Burtsa  oftbe  Budiiet: 

(IJ  Federal  grants  to  Platen  and  local  go^emnienU: 
Veteran.*' »erTioe?  and  benefits 

xro 

86.361 
1.144 

iOM 

W.l« 

s.:sb 

ASS 

an.  343 

39  4ffi 

Eocval  welfare,  heaJth.  and  ."ecurlty 

HouMnr  and  commtmity  development. .."..111111111111111111*^2       H" 
F.diicatM/n  and  general  rctearcb                             — -.—-    ...    ....         — . 

1,090.433 

9.431 

36.609 

Labor 1.111111' HI 

Apiculture  and  sgrlculttiral  resonrcea 

Natural  resource*  not  prtmarfly  arricultural "...  !'"" 

TraosporliilKin  and  oommucicatioa.. """"'"""" 

138.137 
76,011 

14.7m 

440.792 

Total 

(3)  Eipe«»dlture«  for  direct  public  work*: ' 
Civil  public  works: 

Veterans'  «ervk*»  and  beneflti      ..  ... 

lis,  390 

41,400 
.... 

11744 

1,U^651 
141  073 

Foiial  welfare,  beaitli.  and  security „ _. .,. 

Hoii-'lnr  and  community  derf!.,pment _1 '..IZil". 

F'lucsf  ion  and  renera!  research  lllllHlllllllllllllll" 

Aenculture  and  agricultural  resources _1111111H"1* ' "* 

Natural  resource*                                                     ' * 

Corps  of  Engineern.  flood  oontrol . 

6k  4r 

1,040 

44.^ 

r^ 

374.040 

Tennessee  \alkv  Authorlry 

4T.  132 

l>epartment  of  Ictenor.  Buri-au  of  P.eclamation.  and  Bccneriile  siid 
Southwestern  power  lystems  . 

Another 1.'1.".H.'.11111 

TysosportatioD  and  commtuucaiion: 

Corrw  of  Englneen,  river  and  harfcor  work 

Another 1          

Oeneral  government IHlllllllIlIlll^imi" 

2.M2 

ir 

336.336 
347. 7U 

7ti.'a 

7V  201 

3.3>e 

National  defense  public  works 

4, 608  1       176,  ers 

Total 

Total  FedrnilcrMtsaadss9«dMMBSfgrdrMrablW  works.'"!!!'"""" 
IL  Espmdituret  tbown  in  tabk  I  as  aid  payMMS  ••  tadMdaals,  etc.  other  than  granu 
•iid  kianf  > 

«a,  S4.1  1     1.  *»<  sarr 

21il33  1      3.33ai?i 

1 
300  WO        1  KM  Via 

"     '   ' 

Total,  sU  bodfrt  eipeodhuret  Which  are  dlstriVru ted  by  Ptates 

*lVn33 

6.  <<66.7« 

<  Ftpen  *ttiire4  for  a  pvtlralar  State  Include  amounts  «rent  tor 
Thus,  th'  t»ble  Aort espradtturrs  Ml  project*  in  the  8t%u. 
•  A<ljusi>^  tosi9i»Ji  oapwilHiuas  tor  rsnoif  OBlwl  wfcKhilw 


iBOtlMrl 
tatkefftat*. 

FederaigranU. 


Addreii  by  Hoa.  Frandi  J.  Mycri,  of 
PettoiylTtau,  at  M««tiiif  of  Pcaiujrl- 
Tinia  State  CoramittM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

Cr   PtKItSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LTOTED  STATTS 

Friday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7>,  19S0 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Committee  at  the  Penn  Hams  Hotel. 
Harnsburg.  Pa  .  on  June  14.  1950. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRO. 
as  follows: 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  tonight,  disctiss- 
ing  campaign  plans  and  campaign  Issues 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  Democrat.  I'm  always  glad  to  be  here 
for  these  annual  meetings.  But  as  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  to  the  Senate  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  Fm  doubly  delighted  to  he  here 
today,  and  111  tell  you  why: 

The  enth'jslasm  I  see  he-e  Is  good  campaign 
Insurance  It  Indicates  pretty  clearly  that 
were  going  to  win. 

Tcu  men  and  women  who  constitute  the 
State  committee  are  pretty  good  barometers 
of  popxilar  sentiment  I've  noticed  that, 
oreratlng  at  the  grass-rocts  level  of  politic*, 
you  know  when  people  arc  sore,  when  they're 


•teamed  up.  and  why  And  when  you're  en* 
thtuiaattc  about  our  prospects,  that's  food 
news. 

It  shows  you  know  sotnethlng.  •ometbtnf 
food 

8<jme  of  the  sorriest  affairs  I're  ever  at- 
tended have  been  State  committee  meetings 
In  years  when  It  turned  out  later  we  hadn't 
bad  a  chance.  The  speakers  would  get  up 
and  exhort  and  maybe  bluster  a  little,  and 
predict  rlctory  till  they  were  bltie  in  the  face. 

But  you  people  were  Just  blue.  You  knew. 
Or  you  setised. 

Down  in  Wastilngton  we  nerer  feel  absc^ 
lutely  sure  we  know  Just  what  people  are 
thinking,  what's  bothering  them,  what's  eat- 
ing them,  or  whether  anything  la.  The  crank 
letters  come  In — we  aU  get  some — and  some 
of  the  mere  timid  Democrats  go  all  to  pieces, 
worrying  about  the  trend  that  they  think 
these  things  reflect;  while  a  lot  of  the  Re- 
publicans— manlc-depresslTes  that  seme  of 
them  are  politically — get  all  excited  and  de- 
cide that  the  trend  Is  suddenly  all  for  them 
again,  and  so  let  s  kill  the  Marshall  plan  and 
repeal  the  75-cent  minimvmi  wage. 

Well,  these  trends  are  always  being  talked 
alxiut  down  there — they  made  Dewey  Presi- 
dent for  about  4  months  back  in  1948 — and 
are  often  taken  seriously  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er, making,  as  I  said,  manlc-depresstres  out 
of  a  let  of  politicians,  when  actually  few  d 
them  have  any  reliable  idea  at  all  about  what 
the  public  is  thinking.  Perhaps,  as  s  result, 
there  are  more  licensed,  practicing  fortune 
teUers  In  Washington,  D.  C-,  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  country. 

You  men  and  women,  the  county  ^airmen 
and  county  officers  and  workers  and  the  State 
ccmmittee.  don't  need  forttme  tellers  or 
ouija  boards  or  even  the  Gallup  poU.  Yoa 
always  seem  to  know  what  the  people  arc 
thinking — t>ecauae  ycu  talk  to  them  and  find 
out.    I  alwavs  find  your  reports  reliable  and 


your  advice  helpful  on  public  iaraca,  and  to> 
day  I  find  yotir  enthusiasm  dogfogisd  frat> 
ifyln«. 

Well.  Fm  enthusiastic  too.  I'm  oitliu- 
Biastle  about  otir  party's  program  and  our 
party's  candidates — all  of  them — Blchardson 
DUwortb  for  OoTcmor.  Judge  Muamano  for 
Lieutenant  Ooremar.  Rev.  Prank  Ruth  for 
secretary  of  Internal  affairs,  Jtidge  Iflrhaal 
Egan  for  supreme  court,  and  Judfc  Roy  Oar- 
son  for  superior  Judge. 

And  I  might  add.  If  I  didnt  think  my  rec- 
ord would  stsmd  up  to  a  e^««p»«(p»  micro- 
scope without  uncovering  a  lot  a<  ferms  for 
everyone  to  sec.  then  you  could  be  sur*  I 
wotildnt  be  a  candidate.  Tbe  salary  they 
pay  a  Senator  Isn't  worth  risking  a  mined 
reputation  or  diagraoc  for  one's  family.  I'm 
protid  of  my  reputation,  and  I  love  my  fam- 
ily, so  when  running  for  redaction.  I'm 
nmnlng  on  a  record  which  I  bsUers  ncads 
no  apologias. 

And  ooe  that  I  beHcre  you  dont  bava  to 
apologias  for  either. 

Although  there  are  few  subjecu  more  tn- 
terssting  to  a  candidate  ttian  his  own  can- 
didacy, there  arc  some  other  things  to  dls- 
ctiss  hers  today — more  Impcntaot  things. 

Plrst.  however.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  wholehearted  way  In 
which  Democrats  throughout  the  State  ac- 
cepted my  bid  for  renomlnation.  To  bs 
nominated  without  oppositloh  is  a  high  com- 
pliment. The  solid  support  which  you  men 
and  women,  the  county  ehalnnan.  and  you 
ot  the  State  committee,  and  the  workers  la 
the  ranks,  gave  me  from  the  start  was  most 
encouraging.  Tou  have  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  your  eonfldencs  and  your  frlemS- 
shlp. 

In  coming  here  tonight  as  your  nomlnes 
for  rseiectlon  to  th«  Benate  of  the  United 
ntates.  I  cannot  help  thinking  back  to  tbe 
last  tiros  I  was  hers  ss  a  caodldat*— in 
1944— and  of  tbe  campaign  of  that  year. 

Of  all  tba  campaigns  I  have  partlclpatad 
In — and  I  have  been  actively  engaged  In  all 
or  them  tn  Philadelphia  and  In  the  8tat« 
and  Nation  for  a  good  many  years  now — I 
remember  tliat  ov.e  moat  vividly.  The  per- 
sonal factor  would  enter  into  that,  of  course, 
but,  as  you  know,  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
three  times  before  I  ran  for  the  Senate,  and 
being  a  candidate  was  not  new  to  me  in 
1»44. 

One  of  the  things  I  remember  vividly 
about  1944  was  the  pattern  of  that  cam- 
paign. 

We  were  deep  in  the  war.  the  troops  were 
on  the  Kuropean  mainland  but  far  from  vic- 
tory; the  big  offensive  against  the  Japanese 
was  still  very  far  off.  That  was  the  set-up 
which  dominated  everyone's  thinking  In 
thow  days. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties wwe  campaigning,  of  course,  on  wln- 
tte-war  platforms. 

The  Democrats  went  a  lot  further  than 
that,  though.  We  were  talking  about  plans 
for  winning  the  peace  after  the  war,  for  es- 
tablishing real  and  effective  International 
coopjcraticn  against  totalitarian  aggresElon. 
for  getting  the  GIs  back  home  to  gcod  Jobs, 
gocd  edtication.  decent  hotislng.  and  an  ex- 
panding, prosperous,  full-employotent,  ftill- 
prodtictlon.  free  economy.  These  were  the 
problems,  as  well  as  the  war  issues,  which 
made  up  the  Democratic  campaign  Issues. 

And  what  were  the  Republlcaos  fl^irg 
abotit? 

Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Issue  was  low  and  dirty 
and  false.  As  they  told  it,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  conapired  to  get  Japan  to  attack 
Pearl  Hart>or.  He  had  further  made  sure 
that  the  Japanese  would  cause  maximum 
death  and  destruction  t^iere.     Be  had  catised 
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That  WM  the  cock-robin  c»nfi- 


PMrl  Hartx-)r 
fMUen  of  1944. 

Hot  Tcry  many  people  will  remember  that 
today.  bec«u«e  tt  all  rounds  »o  completely 
Irretponsible  m  to  be  incredible.  I  remem- 
ber It.  thoufb.  I  remember  It  because  In 
my  ftr»t  c«mp«tgn  for  t.-^e  Senate  It  waa  an 
"iMUc  '  being  xired  asalnst  me  and  apalnst 
our  party  An.iiiier  one.  you  remember  uaa 
tiM  Uttl*  doc  Fala. 

Now   why   do   I    mention    all   this    today? 
What  bearin?  doea  It  have  on  thia  election? 
lU  icil  you  why. 

Theret  a  whole  lot  more  to  a  political 
campaign  than  lh«  candldat^J.  important 
ai  they  ar«— and.  of  coorac.  aa  a  candidate. 
I  suraty  «aaslder  them  important.  Issues 
arc  Unportant.  terribly  important,  and 
|MUt«ea  are  important  Party  responsibility 
la  important — more  important  than  moat 
dttzena  acwn  to  believe.  Party  unity  and 
party  attitude  are  as  ImporUnt  as  the  can- 
didates, becauae  no  caadMaU  for  Governor 
or  Ueutenant  GoTemor.  for  the  appellate 
©ourta.  fcM-  the  Senate  or  tha  Houae,  or  for 
any  oiher  major  ofBce  can  arhleve  much 
by  hlmielf.  on  hU  own  With  ail  the  faults 
of  a  party  system — and  there  are  many — It 
la  the  only  efTectlre  system  we  have  had  In 
America  during;  practically  our  entire  his- 
tory as  a  republic  for  achieving  political 
pr.^ifre^s  Well-lntentluned  men  with  far- 
aighied  programs  cculd  achieve  nothing  If 
they  d.d  not  have  effective  political  parties 
crgaal/ed  to  promote  their  program*  and 
push  them  through,  and  the©  to  see  that 
they  function  efficiently. 

So  it  la  not  enough  to  kr.ow  what  a  can- 
didate IS  for;  you  must  iilso  know  what 
hu  party  Is  for— not  Just  In  generalities  or 
platitudes,  but  In  fact,  on  the  record,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  leadlnj  representatives 
of  that  party. 

Since  1932— some  say  long  before  that — 
the  RepuoUcan  Party,  as  a  party  in  the 
United  States,  his  had  no  program  and  no 
policy,  except  the  prograci  and  policy  of 
opposition.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  all 
Individual  RepubUcan  officeholders  or  of 
moat  Republican  voters  I  am  speaking  of 
the  majority  tf  their  representatives  In  the 
Congrecs.  and  that  s  when?  party  policy  la 
re^illy  made.  That's  where  record*  that  are 
meaningful  are  bui:t. 

Dewey,  both  In  1944  and  1948.  and  WlUkle 
In  1&40 — lets  leave  poor  old  Landon  out  of 
thi6 — went  over  the  country  promising  pro- 
greislve  Republican  programs.  The  P.epub- 
Ucans  m  the  United  Statets  Congress,  how- 
ever, as  a  party  group,  nxide  mockeries  of 
those  promises  by  their  voting  records. 

The  seniority  system  in  Congress  had  en- 
throned the  most  reactionary  Republicans — 
from  the  most  rock-ribbed  Republican  dis- 
tricu  of  the  country — as  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Congresa  The  leadership 
held  the  reins  and  planue-1  the  policy,  and 
the  policy  was  always  mace  from  the  same 
dead  ti&sue  as  their  own  jiolitlcal  thinking. 
They  were  the  ••aglns,"  and  their  policy 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  pure  opjx)- 
Bitlon. 

I  am  concerned  at  what  I  see — concerned 
as  an  American,  not  merely  as  a  Democrat^ 

I  am  concerned  becaus*!  incumbent  Re- 
publican Irreaponslbles  in  Congresa  are  being 
renominated  throughout  the  country.  Aa 
long  aa  they  continue  to  go  back  to  Congresa. 
term  after  term,  to  wield  the  leadership 
reins,  to  call  the  shots,  to  dictate  party  policy, 
and  to  blackmail  their  mo-e  progresaive  Re- 
publican coliedgues  into  following  that  policy 
as  a  matter  of  F>rirty  loyaltj — blackmail  them 
with  purge  threata  of  wei;-flnnn<ed  oppoal- 
tlon— there  Is  little  hope  f<T  real  cooperation 
and  real  unity  among  Repubiicaas  and  Dem- 
ocrats In  Congress  on  giave  national  and 
International  l»4U:a. 

Tne  Eightieth  Congreet  shewed  that.  Th« 
lr;c£pani,iblea  \.vre  In  ccamiand.    The  Vnn- 


denberRs  were  a  sorry  minority  of  their  own 
party  un  International  Issues.  And  the 
Morses  were  voices  In  the  wilderness,  protest- 
ing, complaining,  tomellmes  opposing  on 
votes,  but  powerless  to  sway  the  party  leader- 
ship or  swing  the  result. 

I  was  there  and  I  saw  It  happen.  Take  the 
Rfctprc-cal  Trade  Agreement  Act  as  Just  one 
example.  Many  Republicans  in  Congress  be- 
lieve in  that  program.  The  party  leadership 
does  net  When  the  act  expired  in  1918.  the 
leadership  decided  to  extend  It — not  for  the 
customary  3  years  but  for  1  year  •  •  • 
until  ihe  10 la  election  was  safely  over 
•  •  •  and  then  let  It  die.  The  1-year 
extension  act  of  1948  was  a  mercy-death  bill, 
designed  to  cripple  the  program  so  dread- 
fully that  when  It  died  a  year  later  Its  de- 
mise would  be  conaldered  merciful.  That 
was  the  Intention.  A  lot  of  Republicans  In 
Congress  were  privately  very  distressed  atcut 
thU  and  hoped  that  Dewey,  If  elected,  would 
be  powerful  enough  In  the  Congreea  to  resur- 
rect the  dying  program. 

I  said  they  were  privately  distressed.  1 
know  that  because  they  told  me  so  when  I 
was  helping  In  the  Democratic  attempt  to 
save  the  program  from  destruction. 

Yet  when  Vice  P.esldent  Barxlit.  who  was 
the  minority  leader,  offered  the  amendment 
In  the  Senate  In  1948  to  continue  the  act 
without  change  for  3  years,  Just  one  solitary 
Republican  Senator  voted  with  us. 

The  Republicans  had  been  told:  This  Is 
party  policy.  You  must  follow.  And  follow 
they  did.  It  was  an  order  they  dared  not 
defy. 

The  result,  as  you  k.iow.  was  that  the 
crippled,  1-year  act  never  worked:  Net  a 
single  agreement  wis  ever  made  under  It. 
When  the  Elghty-hrst  Congress  convened, 
we  repealed  the  Republican  act  and  reln- 
stltuted  the  old  program.  The  Democrats 
had  the  votes  to  pasa  It,  end  pass  It  we  did, 
so  the  so-called  progressive  Republicans  were 
allowed  to  vote  with  us  without  fear  of  black- 
mall  Irom  their  party  leaders.  The  "must" 
orders  go  out  only  when  they  will  Insure  a 
leadership  pclicys  success.  And  at  that  time 
deflnance  is  unpardonable. 

I  could  name  similar  Instances — the  75- 
cent  minimum  wace  bill,  which  never  even 
got  out  of  committee  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, out  which  Is  now  law  In  the  Eu;hty- 
flrst  with  some  Republicans  allowed  to  vote 
for  it:  the  public  housing  bill  killed  In  the 
Eightieth,  now  law  In  the  Elghty-flrst;  the 
appropriations  for  the  Marshall  plan:  the  DP 
Act  from  which  we  finally  removed  the  big- 
otry of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Incidentally,  go  through  our  1948  platform 
some  day.  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  extent 
of  our  success  in  making  good  on  It  so  far; 
then  go  through  the  1948  Republican  plat- 
form and  compare  It  with  the  record  votes 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
And  you'll  really  be  amazed  at  that. 
This  all  brings  me  back  to  the  1944  cam- 
paign when  the  Republican  Party  was  cam- 
paigiung  against  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  and 
the  little  dog.  Tala.  while  we  were  trying  to 
look  ahead  to  a  decent  world  In  which  our 
GI's  could  find  a  future  In  keeping  with  the 
sacrlflcea  they  had  made  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion and  our  freedom.  The  GOP  leadership 
waa  too  busy  looking  backward  to  look  ahead. 
In  1940.  when  Roosevelt  was  trying  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  danger.  Republican  lead- 
era  and  campaigners  were  ye.irnlng  for  Iso- 
lationism, because  that  had  been  a  safe 
course  a  century  before. 

In  1936,  when  our  party  waa  seeking  to 
bring  us  out  of  the  chaos  of  depression  look- 
ing forward  to  the  social  gains  which  dra- 
matically changed  all  America  and  made  it 
stronger  ar.d  better  and  healthier  ar.d  our 
economy  tecure.  the  OOP  waa  attixklng 
WPA. 

Now  don't  mUunderstand.  an  opposition 
party  In  the  United  Stales  is  vital  ':o  our 


democracy.  We  need  a  critical  opposition 
party.  li  keeps  the  majority  on  Its  toes,  by 
watching  for.  and  dramatizing,  mistakes,  and 
fraud,  wherevtr  It  can  find  them.  But  It 
should  also  have  an  affirmative  program  of 
Its  own  and  the  Republican  Party  dcss  not. 
I  submit  that  In  thU  modern-day  complex 
world,  v.lth  our  multitude  of  complex  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  political  problems,  an 
opposition  which  can  only  criticize,  which 
yearns  for  yesterday  and  yestercentury.  pre- 
renta  a  hopeless  outlook,  a  completely  de- 
pressing picture  of  tomorrow,  and  la  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  the  dynamic,  In- 
formed, alert,  and  ever-hopeful  character  of 
the  American  people. 

We  aa  a  people  have  the  problems  of  the 
whole  world  In  cur  lap.  not  Just  cur  own 
domcGtlc  prob'cms  which  are  Gcmetlmes  vex- 
ing enough.  We  must  senlce  and  Improve 
the  free-enterprlLe  machinery  for  maintain- 
ing Americas  economy,  one  able  to  continue 
shouldering  for  sometime  some  of  the  mas- 
sive demands  of  the  reit  of  the  free  world  for 
help  in  defending  frcedcm  as  a  way  of  life 
against  th?  Red  Inheritors  of  the  Hitler 
mantle  of  aggression  and  of  conquest.  V.'e 
rauit  keep  our  free  enterprise  ecDUomlc  ma- 
chinery from  breakdown  and  collapse,  aa  a 
major  force  for  defense  of  our  freedom,  and 
also  because  the  American  people  aie  entitled 
to.  and  must  continue  to.  share  the  benefits 
of  our  mass-production  genius. 

Right  now,  our  labor  force  Is  expanding, 
while  technology  spurts  dramatically  ahead 
In  replacing  men  with  machines.  One  pos- 
sible solution  has  always  been  to  try  to 
restrict  technology. 

A  far  better  solution  Is  to  widen  producing 
facilities  and  thus  provide  more  and  more  Job 
opportunities.  But  they  rrust  be  at  good 
wages,  sufficient  to  keep  the  .\merican  worker 
as  the  best  customer  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices he  produces.     That's  oi  r  program. 

These  things  are  easy  enoi  gh  to  talk  about 
but  terribly  complex  to  achieve.  They  aren't 
made  to  happen  by  the  wi  vlng  of  a  wand 
or  the  recitation  of  some  nysterlous  slogan 
such  as  our  Republican  f rends  are  accus- 
tomed to  create  for  campal^  n  purposes. 

The  problems,  I  repeat,  ere  complex,  and 
their  solution  mighty  tougl:.  No  Individual 
public  official  by  himself  can  work  the 
miracle  of  solution.  Paity  Imagination 
Joined  with  party  responsiMlity  and  unity 
can  help  to  work  these  miracles  of  political 
and  economic  process.  A  pDlltlcal  party  can 
promise  these  things  freely,  but  its  perform- 
ance Is  the  only  reliable  gu  de  the  voter  can 
follow  in  Judging  the  future  competence  and 
sincerity. 

Now  we  In  the  Democratic  Party  are  always 
Inclined.  In  these  political  campaigns,  to 
talk  about  the  depression  of  1929  and  what 
the  Democratic  admlnlstritlon  did  about 
ending  It.  The  Implication  to  the  voter  is: 
You  should  be  grateful  for  that,  and  vote 
for  us. 

But  a  whole  generation  las  grown  to  vot- 
ing age  since  the  depresslo  i  was  cured.  To 
them,  you  are  talking  ancl'-nt  history.  And 
their  elders  are  no  longer  mpressed,  either. 
We  frequently  remind  th?  farmer  how  bad 
his  situation  was— and  It  was  horrible,  all 
right — under  Republican  administrations 
•  •  •  even  during  the  1  oom  of  the  twen- 
ties— and  how  gtxxl  It  has  been  In  more  re- 
cent years.  And  our  Implication  there,  too. 
Is:  Be  grateful  and  vote  for  us. 

Well,  this  appeal  Is  gett  ng  to  be  kind  of 
shop-worn,  this  pica  for  v  jtes  out  of  grati- 
tude. These  people  are  \merlcans.  They 
helped  to  bring  about  th:se  changes  with 
their  votes  and  their  support.  They  are 
worried  about  the  problems  of  1950.  not  those 
of  1930.  No  amount  of  g-atltude  for  what 
a  party  did  In  1935  or  19-10  or  1945  should 
or  could  compensate  for  lack  of  vision  In 
1950.  lack  of  Imagination,  li  ck  of  competence, 
laci  of  sincerity.     Djn't  n.lsunderstand  me. 
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We  are  proud  of  these  accompllahmenta  and 
they  are  eloquent  proof  of  our  ability,  as 
a  party,  to  lead  our  country  forward  to 
greater  prosperity  for  all  our  people,  to 
greater  security— to  a  way  of  life  that  la  trtUy 
American  and  really  free. 

Let's  cot  make  the  mistake  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  making  these  many  gen- 
er.atlons.  They  still  seek  the  Negro  vote  to- 
day as  their  due  tar  the  fact  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  named  Lincoln,  nearly  90 
years  ago.  wrote  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  act  their  forefathers  free  from 
slavery. 

If  the  Republicans  In  the  United  States 
Senate  had  Joined  with  ua  In  devialng  an 
eflectlve  cloture  process  for  shufUng  oft  ftll- 
buaters  on  civll-rlghU  le?lalatton  last  year, 
their  party  today  might  really  have  some  ap- 
peal to  Negroes.  But  they  didnt,  and  It 
doesn't. 

JuEt  aa  Lincoln  can  no  longer  win  votes  for 
the  Republicans  of  1950.  Roosevelt  can't  win 
them  for  the  Democrats. 

What  we  did  under  Roosevelt  la  signifi- 
cant today  only  Insofar  as  we  still  believe 
In  those  same  things  under  Truman — and 
we  do.  Our  record  shows  we  do.  and  as  long 
as  It  does,  we  can  talk  about  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Roosevelt  years,  but  only  as  a 
guide  to  future  action,  which  la  a  much 
better  policy  than  pleading  for  gratitude  for 
past  favors. 

The  administration  haa  stood  for  certain 
definite  things  In  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress — 
and  we  Democrats  have  enacted  Into  law.  or 
ore  about  to  enact  Into  law.  much  of  that 
program — both  on  the  home  front  and  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Republican  record  baa  been  made  on 
these  programs  by  the  votes  of  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  during  the  last  18 
months.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  expos* 
that  record  to  the  bright  sunlight  of  pub- 
licity during  this  campaign — and  It  will  be 
my  purpoee  to  read  the  record  of  Repub- 
Ucan Inaction,  reaction,  and  isolationism  at 
every  crossroad  and  In  every  hamlet  and 
town  anil  city  I  can  possibly  visit. 

And  I  shall  expect  the  Republican  candi- 
dates In  Pennaylvania  to  state  frankly  and 
sincerely  where  they  wotild  have  stood  and 
where  they  will  atand  on  these  apeclflc  iaaues. 
We  Democrats  will  not  be  satisfied,  nor 
will  the  voters  be  satisfied,  with  Republican 
slogans,  generalities,  and  platitudes. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  recent  Illustra- 
tions of  votes  In  the  Senate — votes  which 
no  amotint  of  platitudes,  generalities,  or  what 
have  you,  can  explain  away. 

In  our  all-Important  efforts  to  stop  world 
communism  and  promote  peace,  here  Is  a 
sample — the  final  Senate  vote  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan  several  weeks  ago.  There  were  7 
RepubUcan  votes  for  the  biU — and  23  votes 
against  It.  The  Democrats  on  the  other 
hand,  had  40  votes  for  the  bUl  and  only  4 
opposed  to  It.  There  It  Is:  the  Republicans 
voted  more  than  3  to  1  against  the  Marshall 
plan  biU — and  the  Democrats  voted  for  It 
10  to  1. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Senate  voted  to  extend 
rent  conUols.  Now  all  of  you  know  how 
much  rent  control  means  to  so  many  fami- 
lies In  Pennsylvania — and  all  of  ycu  know, 
too.  that  there  haa  been  not  one  single  piece 
of  stand-by  State  legUlatlon  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  to  extend  rent  controls  In  the 
event  the  Federal  rent-control  law  expired. 
Other  States  have  recognized  that  Congress 
mleht  not  have  continued  rent  controls  this 
year — but  net  Pennsylvania. 

WcU.  the  Pennsylvania  families  can  thank 
the  Democrats  for  continuing  rent  control  In 
the  Senate — and  here  s  why;  S-x  RepubUcans 
voted  for  continuation  of  rent  control  on  a 
local  option  basis,  and  23  opposed  It.  Thirty 
Democrats  voted  for  the  local  opuon  bill,  and 
only  five  opposed  It.  So  there  \cu  ore  ag-un: 
the  Republicans  orpcted  rent-tontrol  exten- 


sion almost  4  to  1  In  the  Senate— and  the 
DemocraU  backed  the  bill  «  to  1. 

It's  on  stich  Issues  as  these  that  I  want  the 
RepubUcan  candidates  In  Pennsylvania  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  mykf  their 
positions  clear. 

The  voters  of  Pennsylvania  dont  want 
platitudes — and  believe  me.  they  won't  get 
them  from  the  Democratic  candidates.  Our 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  slate  this  year  Is  a 
slate  of  honorable  people — people  who  know 
where  they  stand — people  who  want  the 
voters  to  know  where  they  stand,  chapter 
and  verse. 

So.  with  a  detailed  program  to  take  to  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  cracker- 
Jack  ticket  of  Democratic  candidatea.  we've 
got  all  the  essential  ingredienu  iot  success 
In  November— save  one:  hard  work. 

And  you  know — and  I  know — that  the  hard 
work  wiU  be  taken  care  of  between  now  and 
elecUon  time.  Tou'U  do  It.  I'll  do  It.  AU 
the  candidates  will  do  it — and  the  Demo- 
cratic organisatton  you  represent,  and  are  a 
part  of,  WiU  do  It. 

There  It  is.  With  the  candidates,  with  the 
program,  and  with  the  hard  work,  well  be 
succes6f\il  In  selUng  the  product  we  have  to 
seU — and  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania — who 
know  a  good  product  when  they  see  It — wiU 
vote  us  to  victory  in  November. 


Oceaa  View  Lodfc,  No.  903,  Imprortd 
BcMT»lcBt  and  Protective  Order  ol 
Elks  of  the  World,  Holds  Sifnificanf 
Oratorical  Contest  o«  tkc  Sab  ject  of  the 
United  States  G»iistitntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALITOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBiSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
June  4.  1950,  in  the  auditorium  of  Poly- 
technic High  School,  in  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  two  significant  and  inspiring 
orations  by  two  young  ladies  who  are  in. 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  there. 

Following  my  brief  remarks  will  ap- 
pear the  text  of  these  orations,  both  of 
which  were  delivered  with  utmQM|.dig- 
nity.  interpretation,  and  forcefuPem- 
phasis.  The  large  audience  was  not  only 
receptive,  it  was  truly  inspired  to  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  th^e  contest- 
ants. The  occasion  was  the  anr^uj^l  ora- 
torical contest  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sponsored  and  supervised 
by  Ocean  View  Lodge.  No  903.  of  Uie  Im- 
proved Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World,  tin;  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  which  Is  J.  Pinley  Wilson,  of 
Wasiiington.  D.  C,  and  tt  e  grand  esquire 
of  which  is  A.  E.  Bra.dley.  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

It  was  Mr.  Bradley  who  invited  me  to 
be  guest  on  this  happy  cx^casion,  which 
included  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
award  to  the  winner.  I  was  there  in- 
formed that  this  local  contest  on  June  4 
was  the  preliminary  for  the  State-wide 
contest  under  the  same  splendid  auspices. 
And  so  Mary  Catherine  Just,  of  Long 
E:ach,  Calif.,  will  shortly  have  the  honor 


and  reqTOQSiblllty  of  parUcipating  in  a 
State-wide  contest  in  which  will  partici- 
pate young  ladies  and  young  men  resi- 
dents of  California  who  have  been  simi- 
larly selected  from  appropriate  geo- 
graphical areas  in  order  to  compete  for 
the  State-wide  honors.  I  was  further 
there  informed  that  a  condition  of  being 
qualified  to  win  the  award  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  local  com- 
munity in  this  important  oratorical  con- 
t^t  is  that  the  participant  must  not  have 
yet  graduated  from  the  high  school 
grades. 
The  two  orations  follow: 

TBI  CoMrrmmoM — Qui  AMsarcsii  HsBrrsca 
(By  Mary  Catherine  Just) 

la  September  1787  the  Constmitton  oT  the 
United  State*  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
Blgnatitfcs  of  the  men  who  had  latwred  for 
many  months  to  bring  it  Into  being.  It  was 
a  dramatic  moment.  For  some  mlnutea 
nothing  was  said;  then  Benjamin  Pranklln. 
holding  a  paper  in  his  band,  arose  as  tf  pre- 
paring to  speak.  But  the  words  would  not 
come.  He  was  an  old  man,  about  to  doM 
the  last  national  service  of  bis  Itfe,  and  his 
voice  and  body  were  far  too  weak  tor  blm  to 
speak.  He  handed  the  paper  to  anotber  man. 
who  read  tt.  The  message  was  an  appeal 
from  the  <rid  statesman,  asking  that  tha 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
sign  the  doctonent  which  tbey  bad  produced. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  to  sign. 
The  others  foUowed.  This  great  covenant, 
however.  Is  not  an  Idol  to  be  worshiped,  but 
a  constitutional  dccument  In  which  oar  per- 
sonal liberties  are  protected.  This  decreed 
that  every  Individual  must  haw  certain  In- 
alienable rlghu.  To  secure  these  each  must 
respect  the  rlghu  of  others.  Mo  restrictions 
ore  to  be  placed  upon  any  people  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  social  position  to 
which  he  is  born.  Americans  drawn  frcm  all 
races  of  maniOnd  provide  the  etaallenge  to 
our  democracy. 

The  theme  of  this  Constitution,  our  ber> 
itage.  stresses  the  Importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Our  forefathers  believed  that  every 
person  has  aa  essential  dignity  and  Integrtty 
that  must  be  respected  and  safeguarded. 
They  believed,  as  we  do  today,  that  tbc  final 
goal  of  group  life  U  the  welfare  of  tbc  tndl- 
vidual.  We  must  build  sodal  Institutions 
that  wUl  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all.  for  without  this  equality  freedom  be- 
comes an  Ulusion. 

Freedom,  to  me.  has  come  to  mean  the 
{KlvQege  that  a  man  possesses  In  fi\«wgin^ 
his  own  affairs.  In  America  there  is  no  es- 
sential conflict  between  freedom  and  go>vem- 
ment,  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
states  tbat  llan  is  endowed  by  bis  Creator 
with  certain  InaMtfiable  rights.  Anrvmg 
these  are  life,  linffty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  To  secure  these  rlghU,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  nmnng  men." 

The  Constitution  gives  us  four  basic  rights 
that  to  me  ore  very  essential.  Our  right  to 
safety  and  security  Is  assured.  Freedom  can 
exist  only  where  the  citizen  is  safe  from 
bondage  and  lawless  violence.  Freedom  from 
slavery  ti\  all  Its  forms  Is  necessary  If  all  men 
are  to  have  equal  opportunity  to  use  their 
Ulents  arid  to  lead  worth-while  live*. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  right  to 
citizenship  and  Its  privileges  means  to  us  in 
this  country.  To  deny  qualified  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  while  others  exercise  it  Is  to 
violate  the  very  prlncl:::e  of  freedom  and 
equality.  Fcr  an  Individual  to  attain  his 
rights,  he  must  enjoy  full  citizenship  and 
have  an  eqiial  voice  In  his  Gcvcrmneiit. 

In  sdditlcn  we  are  granted  the  right  to 
freedom  of  conscience  and  expression.  In  a 
free  society  there  is  faith  Ir.  the  sbility  of 
the  people  to  make  their  ou^n  decisions.  The 
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•chl*TenB»nts  of  each  perse n  «re  limited  only 
by  the  ikilU  mr.d  efforts  used  In  opportunl- 
tie«  iflven  to  tH.  Our  farefaihers  fought 
bloody  vars  and  suffered  '.orture  and  death 
for  tb«  right  to  worahlp  God  according  to 
their  own  ,-on«cieuce.  It  la  the  Constitu- 
tion that  has  friveu  us  this  unquestioned 
peraonal  freedom. 

The  most  Important  of  all.  however,  li 
the  rlfht  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Tlie 
prirUeg*  giren  individuals  to  obtain  useful 
MBptoyment  and  to  achieve  success  must  b« 
proTlded  with  disregard  of  race,  color,  creed. 
and  nauonal  origin.  Without  equality  of 
opportunity  the  indirldual  is  deprived  of  the 
chi.".ce  to  share  the  prDflt.s  of  success.  Here 
in  America  men  are  equal  but  free  to  be  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  from  varletl  difler*>nces  that 
ceaBM  the  ereat  human  and  national 
atrengfth  of  America. 

Our  Constitution  gives  us  prestige  among 
cations  of  the  world  and  a  rtrang  feeling 
of  national  pride.  Pride,  however,  is  no 
substl'uie  for  performance.  Our  record 
shows  that  at  various  tunes  since  cur  Con- 
stitution was  written  the  gulf  between  Ideals 
and  practice  has  been  wide.  We  have  had 
human  slavery.  We  have  liad  religious  per- 
S^utlon.  We  have  had  mob  rule.  Even 
yet.  pride  and  prejudice  .still  exist  against 
•omt  pecple. 

This  Rreat  document,  the  Constitution  of 
this  United  States,  has  lasted  for  more  than 
a  c;nttir>'  It  has  been  a  stormy  century. 
Uttered  »lth  the  wreclts  of  governments  and 
nations,  dynasties  and  constitutions;  yet  It 
remains  practically  unchanged.  The  future 
of  the  Constitution  rests  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people,  their  character,  their  vision  and 
their  high  Ideals  and  principles.  Our  world 
is  fast  changing.  In  that  one  word  lies  the 
key  to  our  future.  The  amendatory  provi- 
sion of  our  Constitution  is  an  unbarred  door 
which  may  be  opened  at  any  time,  but  he 
who  tries  to  destroy  our  Constitution  finds 
the  American  people  to  reclton  with. 

We  have  everything  for  which  to  fights 
America,  our  beloved  country,  founded  for 
freedom  and  grown  great  for  freedom.  Our 
people  are  the  most  fortunate  on  earth,  not 
because  we  are  wealthy  bu'.  because  we  are 
free.  We  have  within  ourselves  the  tools 
with  which  to  maintain  that  freedom  and 
to  create  the  kind  of  llfj  we  Americans 
should  have,  and  we  can  do  what  we  will  be- 
cause we  are  Americans. 

Th«   CONSTlTtTION    A.VD    CrruntNSHiF 
(By  Doris  Louise  V/alker) 

More  than  80  yean  ago  Edward  Bellamy 
wrote  these  words  in  bis  book.  Equality.  "It 
is  tike  democratic  Iden  that  ^ill  human  belnga 
are  peers  In  rlghu  and  dtgr.lty  and  that  the 
sole  Just  excuse  and  end  o.**  human  govern- 
ment is.  therefore,  the  E'^lntenance  and 
funhera.ice  of  the  common  welfare  on  equal 
terms." ' 

He  was  prompted  to  utter  them  by  hla 
▼iaion  of  the  fulfillment  cf  the  principles 
laid  down  fr^ir  the  peoples  cf  this  Nation  by 
those  seers  of  the  past  who  framed  cur  Con- 
stitution. No  other  goverrmenl  Insututed 
by  man  has  ever  given  suih  assurances  to 
iU  peoples  as  that  which  is  contained  in 
our  Constitution.  The.-e  will  never  be  any 
other  government  that  ca;i  make  a  more 
profound  declaration.  All  the  essentials 
for  a  contented  people  enjoj'lng  to  the  fullest 
extent  equality,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion not  as  mere  postulate:),  but  as  attain* 
able  goals. 

From  time  to  time  we  th?  people  have 
added   amendmends   to  uudi-rgird   and   pre- 


'Man  of  Color.  J.  Alexander  SummervUle, 
D  D  S.  (Negro  civic  kader). 


serve  these  principles  and  we  further  Im- 
plement our  belief  when  we  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  and  repeat,  "one  nation  ladivi- 
6;b;e  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Yet  In  our  daily  walks  of  l.fe  we  have 
lnequ.i;itles,  divisions,  and  discriminatory 
praciicea  that  obstruct  and  negate  the  very 
essence  of  those  vows  we  make.  When  we 
salute  the  American  flag  we  do  not  differ- 
entiate between  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
ncr  do  we  salute  an  Individual  star  that 
represents  the  State  in  which  we  live.  The 
stars  and  stripes,  the  red.  the  white,  and  the 
blue,  are  component  pr^rts  of  an  emblem  of 
beauty  which  represents  "one  nation  Indi- 
visible."' 

There  are  still  serious  trends  along  social 
and  racial  lines;  we  classify  Americans  Into 
majority  and  minority  groups,  with  limita- 
tions as  to  their  enjoyment  of  equal  rights, 
I  first  speak  of  myself  as  s"  American  citi- 
zen before  I  say  I  am  a  member  of  a  minority 
group.  The  thlni^s  I  s.iy  about  myself  are 
meant  to  apply  to  all  groups  whether  they 
be  clas.slfled  as  majority  cr  minority.  Let  us 
again  take  the  .^merlcan  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  the  component  races  that  mske  up  our 
citizenry.  The  composite  structure  cf  our 
democracy  Includes  minority  groups  of  al- 
most every  race  and  nationality.  If  each  In- 
tegral part  of  this  structure  Is  given  full  con- 
stitutional protection,  unhampered  by  race 
hatred,  segregation,  and  discrimination,  then 
we  could  show  the  world  thnt  Democracy 
does  work.  When  a  thing  becomes  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  whole.  It  ceases  to  be  an  In- 
dividual thing  and  is  made  part  of  the  whole. 
It  may  retain  Its  Individual  characteristics 
Jtist  as  the  lumber,  the  hardware,  the  plaster 
or  th?  paint  on  a  house,  but  they  all  combine 
to  make  one  house. 

So  It  is  then  with  the  Individuals  who 
make  up  our  Nation,  they  are  all  Americans 
be  they  Mexicans,  Negroes,  Jews,  Chinese  or 
any  other  group.  Each  group  brings  Its  con- 
tributions to  make  up  our  one  great  "nation 
indivisible."' 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  question,  "What 
ar-!  the  rights  of  the  minorities?" '  The 
simplest  answer  to  this  question  Is  for  each 
Individual  to  enumerate  the  rights  that  he 
or  she  desires  as  a  citi2?n.  If  one  were  to 
write  them  dov/n  they  would  Include  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on  ab- 
solute equality  with  other  Americans.  I  am 
sure  this  list  would  Include  the  right  to  work 
at  any  Job  for  which  you  feel  you  are  quali- 
fied: the  right  to  live  wherever  you  want  to; 
to  raise  your  family  In  an  environment  that 
Is  conducive  to  good  Americanism,  close  to 
good  schools,  churches,  recreation;  the  right 
to  pay  taxes  and  to  take  part  equally  In  the 
benefits  accruing  from  taxation.  One  would 
inclvde  the  rlglit  to  serve  his  country  in 
times  of  peace  and  when  our  national  se- 
curity is  threatened,  to  bear  arms  either  as  a 
leader  or  In  the  rank^;  to  take  to  the  air  at 
the  hei'.d  of  the  squadron  or  fly  over  enemy 
territory  as  one  of  the  formation.  Of  such 
Is  the  right  to  mingle  your  Ufeblood  with 
those  who  die  to  preserve  the  great  principles 
of  ou;  democracy.  As  ycu  have  heard  these 
rights  you  have  heard  the  answer  to  "What 
are  the  rights  of  the  minorities?"  These  are 
the  things  for  which  the  minorities  are  striv- 
ing. Let  me  ax>ain  quote  from  Bellamy's 
Fquality:  "Are  the  aspirations  after  liberty, 
equality,  and  happiness  Implanted  In  the 
very  core  of  our  hearts  for  nothing?"  ' 

Tlie  classification  of  American  citizens 
Into  racial  and  minority  groups  would  Imply 
Inferiority  of  these  groups,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  the  s.ime  aspirations  for  lib- 
erty and  equality  as  the  majority.  You  can- 
not muke  a  man  feel  Inferior  when  he  knows 
within  his  heart  and  soul  that  he  is  not 
li.fertur.    Yuu  may  cv<uvince  him  that  he  is 


an  unfortunate  person  ty  circumstances 
but,  not  that  he  is  an  In  erlor  being.  No 
provisions  are  made  In  our  Constitution  for 
second-class  citizenship  anl  the  minorities, 
whether  they  are  Negroes,  Jews,  Mexicans. 
Japanese,  or  Chinese,  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  first-class  cltlzensHp. 

"Race  prejudice  is  not  on  y  Idiotic  tut  It  Is 
too  costly  an  Indulgence  for  this  land  of 
ours.  Sooner  or  later  America  must  uproot 
that  hideous  tree  that  l)ears  such  titter  fruit; 
world  opinions  demand  It  ind  the  unerring 
law  of  biology  over  which  %e  have  no  control 
points  toward  its  advent  The  time  has 
come  when  equality  of  oppc  rtunity  must  also 
mean  opportunity  for  equa  ity."  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ^vas  called  upon 
to  present  the  award  anc  make  a  few  re- 
maik.s,  I  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
present  and  to  vigorously  compliment  and 
congratulate  the  Ocean  View  Lodge  No. 
903.  Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Eiks  of  the  World,  upon  their 
appropriate  and  timely  ('mpha.<;is  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 


No.  29  in  Biweekly  Seri(>s  Broadcast  by 
Hon.  Francis  J.  Myer$,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  People  of  Pet  nsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  FEMARKS 

OF 

KON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVA  *1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE    JNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
WcdJiesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  transcription 
by  me  over  Pennsylvania  radio  stations 
on  June  25, 1950,  which  is  So.  29  in  the  bi- 
weekly series  of  such  add  esses  delivered 
by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  earliest — an  1  toughes1>^le8- 
sons  a  Senator  learns  Is  tl  at  the  Congres- 
sional Issues  win  be  few  mid  far  between 
when  his  vote  on  any  particular  bit  of  legis- 
lation will  not  seem  unjust  to  many  decent, 
deserving  people. 

And  the  recent  leglslatloi  extending  Fed- 
eral rent  controls  for  anoth  r  year  when  the 
present  law  expires  June  30  is  most  certainly 
no  exception. 

I  have  heard  from  close,  loyal  friends  bit- 
terly protesting  any  further  rent  control 
action  by  Congress.  I  hav€  received  letters 
from  Individual  landlords  w)io  have  set  forth 
figures  which  certainly  seem  to  Indicate  the 
pre.sent  controls  are  Indecc  working  a  real 
hardship  on  them.  And  mj  ofllre  has  been 
virtually  flooded  with  antl-ient  control  ma- 
terial from  various  real  esta.e  groups. 

Despite  this  bomfcardmei.t,  hcs-ever,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  I  had  hoped  last  year's 
rent  bill  would  finish  the  Jo!).  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  rent  control  c  aension  bill.  I 
consider  that  Its  passage  w.is  a  "must,"  un- 
less we  wanted  to  run  the  risk  of  further  In- 
flationary trends  which  could  have  seriously 
disrupted  the  country's  economy. 

I  do  not  intend  to  defend  every  action  of 
the  Office  of  Housing  Expediter  I  do  not 
intend  to  deny  that  there  e;;lsts  Instances  of 
some  unfairness  In  treatment  of  ludlviUUAl 
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landlords.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  present 
set -up,  with  some  units  tinder  controls  and 
other  imlts  decontroUed.  has  not  caused 
some  confusion,  though  I  would  like  to  say, 
on  thia*polnt,  that  If  Congress  had  not  been 
In  such  a  hurry  to  remove  controls  on  cer- 
tain types  of  construction,  this  last  prob- 
lem would  not  exist. 

But  by  and  large,  we  are  now  getting  an 
administration  of  rent  controls  which  gives 
the  landlord  a  fair  return  on  his  investment 
without  permitting  him  to  capitalize  on  the 
helpless  position  in  which  most  tenants  find 
themselves.  And  the  present  decontrolling 
machinery  does  in  fact  permit  the  gradual 
lifting  of  all  rental  ceilings  where  the  need 
for  controls  no  longer  exists  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  some  brake  on  sud- 
den, unjustified  jumps  in  rent. 

We  all  heard,  during  the  recent  debates  In 
Congress,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  great 
unfairness  of  the  rent  control  law.  Some, 
opposing  controls,  attempted  to  create  the 
Impression  that  a  tight  law — a  law  like  the 
one  In  effect  during  the  war  years — still  ex- 
ists today. 

But  this  simply  Is  not  true.  Today — and 
under  the  new  bill — new  construction  is  not 
under  controls.  Today  converted  structures 
are  not  under  controls.  And  today  many  sit- 
uations represent  valid  grounds  for  ob- 
taining rent  increases  from  the  Housing  Ex- 
pediter, 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  If  a  tenant  rents 
out  part  of  a  dwelling,  his  landlord  can  get 
an  Increase  for  additional  expenses  and  extra 
wear  and  tear  on  his  property.  If  a  land- 
lords  coal  bill,  or  oil.  or  gas  bill  goes  up,  he 
can  get  an  increase  In  rent  to  make  up  for 
his  higher  operating  costs — whether  the  high- 
er costs  are  due  to  fuel,  or  taxes,  or  utilities, 
or  even  repairs. 

And  what  about  the  landlord  who  wants 
to  make  some  Improvements  In  the  kitchen? 
Does  he  get  any  break?  He  most  certainly 
does.  He's  entitled  to  an  Increase  amounting 
to  the  rental  value  of  any  major  improve- 
ments, plus  an  extra  allowance  for  Increased 
eosts.  And  furthermore,  before  he  starts,  he 
can  find  out  exactly  how  much  of  an  in- 
crease he  win  get. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute,  either,  that  the 
landlords  have  not  taken  advantage  of  these 
liberal  provisions  for  rental  increases — 
though  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  critical 
sense — they  certainly  are  Justified  In  getting 
the  maximum  possible  return  under  the  law. 

Altogether  Increases  in  the  past  year  aere 
granted  for  almost  a  halNmllllon  units.  The 
Housing  Expediter — by  his  action  in  approv- 
ing 78  percent  cf  requests  for  increases,  with 
the  Increases  averaging  17.8  percent— cer- 
tainly gave  clear  proof  that  he  was  not  adopt- 
ing any  strictly  anti-landlord  policy. 

The  Important  thing  to  emphasize,  in  any 
discussion  cf  the  need  for  rent  controls.  Is 
that  the  housing  shortage  In  most  sectors  of 
the  country  is  still  critical.  With  a  few 
major  exceptions,  there  are  very  few  locali- 
ties In  this  country  where  a  tenant — par- 
ticularly a  tenant  paying  less  than  »50  to  160 
a  month — can  find  a  vacancy  If  he's  forced 
to  move. 

Our  country  has  seen  a  tremendous  hous- 
ing boom  since  the  end  of  the  war.  All  over 
we  see  complete  new  communities — honxes, 
places  of  business,  schools,  everything.  And 
the  low-rent  Public  Housing  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  will  go  at  least  part  of  the 
way  m  relieving  the  housing  problems  of 
many  cities.  Thirty-five  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities have,  under  this  Housing  Act.  been 
allocated  nearly  25.000  low-rent  units. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  despite  all  the 
private  construction,  and  despite  the  efforts 
now  being  made  under  public  housing  acta, 
the  housing  shortage  Is  still  acute  and  is 
moet  certainly  not  Just  a  propaganda  scheme 
dreamed  op  by  rent-control  advocates. 
These  depression  years  of  the  thirties,  when 
there  was  little  building;  and  those  war  years 


of  the  forties,  when  there  was  even  leas:  and 
the  tremendotu  Increase  In  the  number  of 
family  units  In  this  countrj'  due  to  wartime 
marriages — all  these  factors,  aind  others,  have 
created  such  a  terrific  backlog  In  the  Nation's 
housing  supply  that  the  shortage  simply  can- 
not be  licked  in  a  few  bus>'  years.  Experts 
estimate  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
nonfarm  households  durln:;  the  IMO's  ex- 
ceeded the  nimiber  of  nevr  dwelling  units 
started  by  one  and  one-half  mUlion. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  did  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  study  a  few  months  ago 
on  over-all  vacancy  rates  and  habitable  va- 
cancy rates  in  many  of  the  most  Important 
cities  In  the  United  States  The  study  re- 
vealed that  the  average  habitable  vacancy 
rate  in  these  cities  was  lesc  than  1  percent. 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  had  an  0.4  percent 
vacancy  rate;  Chicago,  the  same  vacancy  rate; 
Jacksonville,  0.7  percent;  Minneapolis.  0.1 
percent. 

Though  It  is  generally  assumed  that  rent 
control  Is  needed  only  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  fact  Is  that  rent-control  boards  in  over 
600  communities  under  25.000  population 
recently  advised  the  Housing  Expediter  that 
housing  shortages  still  existed  In  their  com- 
munities and  urge  him  not  to  decontrol 
their  areas.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
communities  where  boards  wanted  controls 
to  continue  had  less  than  10.000  population 
and  nearly  80  percent  had  less  than  5,000 
population.  And  154  of  the  communities 
urging  that  controls  be  continued  had  a 
population  of  500  or  less. 

Most  of  those  who  opposed  any  further 
extension  of  rent  controls  point  to  the  high 
Increases  in  prices  of  commodities  the  land- 
lord must  purchase.  And  they  argue  that 
landlords  receive  only  10  to  15  percent  more 
in  rents  from  tenants  than  they  received 
before  the  war.  But  there  Is  little  validity 
in  the  claim  that  landlords  alone  are  the  only 
ones  who  aren't  allowed  to  charge,  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  whatever  the 
traffic  will  bear.  For  an  essential  of  free  en- 
terprise is  free  bargaining  and  free  bargain- 
ing can  exist  only  when  each  party  has  a 
real  choice  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
other's  proposal.  Tenants  have  no  such 
choice  in  today's  tight  rental  market. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  a  slight  Increase  in  rent  can  result  In 
a  very  large  increase  in  net  return  to  the 
landlord.  Landlords  In  rent -con  trcdled  areas 
have  practically  no  vacancies  and  the  services 
provided  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  are 
no  longer  avaUable. 

Now,  some  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  rent-control  bill.  As  you  prob- 
ably kno« ,  the  act  now  in  effect  gives  a  great 
deal  of  power  to  tMth  State  and  local  authorl- 
ties  to  determine  Jtist  what  controls — If 
any — the  State  should  have.  Fbur  different 
methods  are  provided  for  decontrol,  three  of 
them  based  on  local  determ.lnatlon.  First, 
the  governing  body  of  any  incorporated  city, 
tovm  or  village  can  remove  rent  control  if 
It  finds  that  the  housing  shortage  has  eased 
to  the  extent  that  control  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary and  transmits  a  resolution  requesting 
decontrol — after  approval  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernor— to  the  Housing  Expediter.  Second, 
any  State  can  terminate  rent  control 
throughout  the  State— or  any  part  of  it — if 
controls  are  no  longer  necessary.  In  the 
third  place,  any  local  rent  advisory  board 
can  secure  the  removal  of  rent  control  upon 
the  submission  of  its  recommendation  and 
substantiating  evidence  that  the  demand  for 
rental  housing  has  been  reasonably  met. 
And  finally,  the  Housing  Exjiedtter  Is  directed 
to  decontrol  any  area  where  the  demand  for 
bousing  appears  to  have  been  met 

Fearing  that  Congress  would  be  reluctant 
to  pass  another  rent-eoDtrol  bill  this  year, 
some  State  governments  went  Into  actioo 
and  passed  their  own  rent-control  laws,  or 
at  least,  stand-by  legislation  for  if  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  withdrew  from  the 
picttire.     For  the  States  to  take  over  at  this 


point  represented  a  dlflcult.  expensive  prop- 
osition since  they  had  neither  the  trained 
personnel,  nor  the  organlaational  set-up 
needed  to  administer  an  effective  rent-con- 
trol law. 

But  at  least  these  State  governments  rec- 
ognlBed  that  the  critical  conditions  mad* 
some  action — some  protective  measuree — Im- 
perative. Unfortunately,  Pennsylvania's  leg- 
islature—despite  the  fact  that  the  State  has 
many  areas  of  concentrated  population  and 
despite  the  fact  that  practically  no  communi- 
ties in  the  State  had  felt  conditions  had 
eased  enough  to  exercise  their  local  option 
right  to  decontrol— <lesplte  these  facta — 
Pennsylvania's  leglslattire  did  not  bother  to 
exert  Itself  even  to  the  extent  of  passing  some 
ctand-by  legislation. 

This  year's  act  f tin.  her  extended  that  local 
option  provision.  The  bill  provides  that 
Federal  rent  contrcd  she!^  continue  after  De- 
cember 31.  1950,  only  wbvTe  there  has  been 
affirmative  action  by  local  governing  bodies 
on  or  before  that  date.  Spedfieally,  Fed- 
eral rent  control  wUl  cease  on  that  date  ex- 
cept in  any  incorporated  dty,  town,  or  vil- 
lage which  has  made  a  prior  declaration  that 
a  shortage  of  rental  housing  accommoda- 
tions exists  which  requires  the  continuation 
of  rent  control.  This  declaration  can.  un- 
der the  law,  be  made  either  by  resolution  of 
the  governing  body  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose or  by  a  popular  referendvmi  In  accord- 
ance with  local  law.  And  in  cases  where  this 
declaration  has  been  made,  rent  control  can 
be  continued  until  June  30,  1951. 

I  am  not  too  happy  with  this  provision  re- 
quiring that  local  communities  take  affirma- 
tive action  if  they  want  controls  to  continue 
after  the  end  of  the  year.  Such  a  provision 
places  an  extremely  difficult  btirden  on  those 
who  want  Federal  controls  to  extend  over 
those  last  6  months.  And  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  Congress  had  passed  a  simple 
year's  extension  of  the  present  act. 

But.  speaking  frankly,  we  jtut  didn't  stand 
a  chance  In  getting  through  Congress  that 
year's  extension,  without  adding  some  provi- 
sion such  as  this  one  requiring  affirmative 
action  from  local  communities.  And  though 
the  final  bill  Is  far  from  perfect,  at  least  we 
have  won  a  real  victory  in  enacting  a  bill 
which  will  protect,  for  at  least  6  months, 
some  8,000,000  tenants  from  completely  un- 
reasonable rental  increases. 

Perhaps  the  next  year  will  see  the  end  for 
need  of  any  rent  controls.  I  certainly  hope 
so.  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be  no 
more  Federal  rent  controls  after  next  June. 
I  would  say  to  thoee  in  communities  which 
will  still  face  a  critical  housing  shortage  next 
year,  that  you  should  begin  work  now.  at  a 
community  level,  to  get  the  local  authorities 
to  request  rent  controls  after  December  31. 
And  you  should  also  nmke  It  clear  to  those 
in  the  State  legislature  that  you  favor  the 
prompt  passage  of  stand-by  rent-control  leg- 
islation. 

I  most  certainly  do  not  like  rent  controls 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrcls.  But  I  feel 
sure  some  Federal  control  Is  still  necessary. 
And  I  am  indeed  thankftil  that  Congress  has 
decided  to  provide  for  one  more  year  of  rent 
controls. 


United  States  Spnds  Go  to  Eastcra 
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or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 
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Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    WisconslxL    Ifr. 
Speaker,  the  foUowing  news  article  H 
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from  the  Marshneld  News-Herald.  Does 
this  bim?  to  mind  the  Japanese  scrap- 
iron  purchases?  Maybe  since  the  ad- 
ministraucn  has  now  changed  its  for- 
eign pohry  we  will  not  be  sending  food 
to  Communist-dominated  countries  at 
prices  Itss  than  the  same  food  can  be 
purchased  by  the  consumers  of  America. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Vs:ttz>  St»tts  S.  ltw  Co  to  East  Geamant — 
Rxzts  Pat  Cent  pta  P^und  roa  Sueplcs 
FluNKrxtT.  Getmant  — Rist  Germany  was 
caugiit  holding  ihe  bag  today— and  the  bag 
wa«  ftUed  with  American  potatoes. 

Two  weeks  ago  east  German  Communist 
authorities  complained  In  loud  and  aggrieved 
tunes  that  the  United  Stales  was  scattering 
potato  bugs  from  airplanes  to  destroy  the 
east  German  potato  crop.  American  cffl.-lala 
Just  shock  their  beads  in  amazement. 

SECXXT  D£AL 

Today  It  came  out  that  •  east  Germany 
has  concluded  a  secret  deal  for  the  purchase 
or  50.000  tons  oT  surplus  American  pota- 
toes ror  a  million  dollars.  That's  a  good 
price:  A  penny  a  pound.  Housewives  in 
New  York  pay  between  5  and  6  cents  a  pound. 

(In  Washington  offlcials  of  the  Ai;ricul- 
ture  Department  confirmed  that  a  sale  of 
1,000.000  bags  of  surplus  potatoes,  of  100 
pounds  each,  has  been  made  through  a  New 
York  exporter  for  delivery  in  Germany. 

(However,  these  offlcials  said  that  so  far 
as  their  connection  with  the  deal  is  con- 
cerned, delivery  in  Hamburg  ends  the  mat- 
ter. Any  shipment  to  eastern  Germany, 
they  said,  is  a  State  Department  and  occu- 
pation administration  matter 

(The  Agriculture  officials  said  that  Da- 
partmcnt  approval  was  obtained  for  the  sale.) 

STANDING  orfxa 

(The  price  was  1  cent  a  bag  under  a  stand- 
ing ofTer  to  sell  surplus  potatoes  at  t^at  price 
to  any  commercial  exporter  who  can  find 
an  approved  outlet  abroad  ( 

The  potato  purchase  appeared  to  l>e  a  del- 
icate matter  with  the  east  German  Trade 
Ministry  in  Berlin  They  would  not  deny 
that  the  deal  had  been  made,  but  there  was 
no  one  around  there  who  would  say  he 
knew  anything  about  it.  But  .\nhur  Stroh, 
trade  ex;>ert  m  the  American  high  commis- 
•ioner  s  Be.-Un  office,  announced  that  ir.  had 
been  made  and  that  delivery  already  has 
begun 


ReUHoBihip  of  the  Slum-Clearance  and 
Low-Rent  Hoasing  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  AUlBAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TI\'ES 
Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29. 
a  statement  was  issued  by  Raymond  M. 
Foley.  Administrator,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  John  Taylor  Egan. 
Commissioner.  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration: and  Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Slum  Clearance,  on  the 
relationship  of  the  slum-clearance  and 
low-rent  housing  programs. 

I  commend  the  statement  to  the  con- 
sideration to  all  those  interested  in  slum 
clearance  and  low -rent  housinR,  since  it 
clariflcs  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  existed  in  the  pf-ojiiams. 


The  statement  follows: 
Statxment    on    the    Relationship    of    the 

SLUM-Ct-EAEANCE     AND    LOW-ReNT    HOUSING 

Pkockaius 
(By  Raymond  M.  Foley,  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  John 
Taylor  Egan.  Commissioner,  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration:  and  Nathaniel  S. 
Keith.  Director,  Division  of  Slum  Clear- 
ance) 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  provides  two  pro- 
grams which  are  specifically  directed  toward 
the  removal  of  slums  and  the  improvement 
of  housing  conditions  for  families  now 
living  in  slum  areas. 

O'^.e  is  the  new  slum-clearance  and  com- 
munity-redevelopment program  authorized 
in  title  I,  under  which  Federal  leans  and 
capital  grants  are  made  available  to  ccm- 
munUles  to  finance  the  acquisition,  clear- 
ance, and  disposition  of  slum  and  blighted 
areas  so  that  the  land  may  be  available  at 
fair  value  for  suitable  private  or  public 
redevelopment.  wU.h  maximum  opportunity 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  other  Is  the  expanded  low-rent  hous- 
ing program  authorized  in  title  III,  under 
which  Federal  loans  and  annual  subsidies 
are  made  available  to  communities  for  the 
provision  of  decent  housing  for  low-lnccme 
families  living  in  slums  and  other  bad 
housing. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  clearly  recognizes 
that  the  clearance  of  slums  Involves  grave 
difScultles  and  responsibilities  in  tlie  pres- 
ent period  of  housing  shortages.  Under 
title  I,  Congress  required  that  before  a  con- 
tract is  made  for  financial  aid  there  must 
be  not  only  a  feasible  method  for  the  tem- 
porary relocation  of  families  to  be  displaced 
by  any  slum  clearance,  but  also  that  there 
are  or  are  being  provided  decant,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of  families  to  be  displaced  and  avail- 
able to  such  families  at  rents  and  prices 
within  their  means.  Moreover,  under  the 
title  I  program,  slums  may  not  be  cleared 
before  July  1,  1951,  if  tlie  local  governing 
body  determines  that  such  demolition  would 
cause  undue  housing  hardship.  Under  the 
low-rent  program  of  title  III,  Congress 
allowed  a  period  of  5  ye.-irs  after  completion 
of  a  public  housing  project  In  which  to 
accomplish  the  equivalent  elimination  of 
substandard  dwellings,  which  is  required 
wiiercver  nonslum  sites  are  used,  and  the 
elimination/ was  to  be  still  further  deferred 
If  a  housing  shortage  persists. 

In  view  of  the  grave  difficulties  In  finding 
homes  for  the  families  displaced  by  clear- 
ing slums  during  a  period  of  acute  housing 
shortages,  it  is  of  urgent  Importance  that  a 
supply  of  now  housing  available  to  such 
families  be  provided.  Congress  itself  rec- 
ognized this  necessity  by  including  In  title  I 
authority  for  financial  assistance  In  the 
assemoly  of  open  and  predominantly  open 
land  for  new  residential  development. 

It  Is  doubly  Important  that,  wherever  pos- 
sible, vacant  sites  be  used  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects,  at  least  in  the  Initial  stages  of 
a  local  public  housing  program.  Such  proj- 
ects can  care  for  a  very  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  families  displaced  by  any  pro- 
gram of  slum  clearance,  and  tinder  the  new 
leglalatlon  specific  p.  ference  is  accorded  to 
such  eligible  families  in  order  to  facilitate 
community  redevelopment  projects  or  low- 
rent  projects  which  involve  slum  clearance. 
This  essential  function  of  low-rent  housing 
1-  caring  for  displaced  families  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  admission  can  be  fully  eOectlve  only 
If  vacant  sites  are  used. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  slum  sites  are  used  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  local  low-rent  housing 
program,  the  dwellings  in  these  projects  will 
not  be  available  for  relocating  eligible  fami- 
lies at  the  time  they  ore  dlsplac:^d.    The  fact 


that   eligible   families   will   te   permitted  to 
come  back  to  such  a  project  upon  its  com- 
pletion gives  them  no  help  during  the  period 
while   it   is  being   built.     Families   v.ho  are 
ineligible    for   low-rent   houjilng.   either   be- 
cause their  incomes  exceed  raaxlmum  limits 
or  because  no  dwellings  for   single   persons 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  dwellings  for 
two-person  families  are  provided   In  public 
housing,  win  be  subject  to  even  greater  hard- 
ships if  low-rent  housing  is  ouilt  exclusively 
on  slum  sites  under  present  conditions.    The 
families  and  persons  displaced  by  sv.ch  proj- 
ects will  frequently  be  forced  into  other  slum 
dwe'lings  often  mere  crowded  and  more  in- 
adequate than  thoce  from  which  they   are 
displaced.    The  hardship  on  such  families  is 
particularly   severe    in   the   case   of    Negroes 
and  ether  minorities  who  in  very  many  cities 
are  gravely  restricted  as  to  the  neighborhccds 
in  which  they  can  find  dwellings  of  any  kind. 
Proposals  submitted  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities for  low-rent  projects  on  slum  sites 
which  involve  subatantial  dlsplccement  will 
of  necessity  be  subject  to  very  careful  review 
by  the  FH.\.     This  will  be  particularly  true 
of  projects  where   Negro  or  other   minority 
groups  would  be  displaced.     In  some  cases, 
a   partial    solution    may    be    found    through 
building  projects  In  stages  If  tlie  slum  site 
includes  sufficient  vacant  land  on  which  to 
make  a  start.    But  in  certain  cases,  the  prob- 
lems of  relocating  displaced  persons  may  be 
CO  grave  that  without  the  tue  of  some  vacant 
sites  no  feasible  relocation  plan  can  be  pre- 
sented,  thus   incurring   an   insurmountable 
barrier  In   developing   the   proposed  public- 
housing  programs. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  vacant 
sites  for  lov;-rent  housing  projects  is  also 
extremely  advantageous  in  that  it  conserves 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  maximum 
number  of  low-rent  dwellings.  Slum  sites 
are  ordinarily  much  more  expensive  than 
vacant  sites  even  after  the  added  costs  of  site 
Improvements  are  taken  Into  account.  In 
large  metropolitan  enters,  the  costs  of  slum 
sites,  if  developed  hi  any  reasonable  density, 
run  to  very  high  amounts  per  dwelling  unit. 
Capital  grants  under  the  title  I  program 
will  be  available  only  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  write-down  of  expensive  slum  sites  for 
public  housing  use.  because  of  the  statutory 
provision  which  requires  that  maximum  op- 
portunity be  given  to  private  enterprise  in 
the  redevelopment  of  cleared  sites.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  if  expensive  slum  sites  are 
uced  for  public  housing,  the  subsidies  in- 
volved will  have  to  be  met  primarily  out  of 
low-rent  housing  funds,  thus  decreasing  the 
number  of  units  which  could  otherwise  t>e 
provided  for  slum  families. 

In  order  to  conserve  low-rent  housing 
funds  for  their  primary  use  and  to  avoid 
their  excessive  diversion  into  slum-clear- 
ance costs  or  other  expensive  site  costs,  it 
has  t>een  necessary  to  limit  the  amount 
which  may  be  spent  for  land  acquisition 
plus  site  improvements  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  project.  For  the  first -year 
program  of  a  local  housing  authority,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  higher  ratio  of  land  costa 
is  permitted  ijecause  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  limited  aid  for  public  housing  which 
might  come  from  the  title  I  program  Is  not 
yet  available.  In  specific  cases  for  such 
first  year  programs,  PHA  will  approve  costs 
of  land  plus  site  improvements  running  up 
to  25  percent  of  total  development  cost. 
This  will  be  done,  however,  only  where  suit- 
able vacant  sites  are  not  available  in  a  lo- 
cality or  where  the  local  authority  is  pub- 
licly committed  to  a  balanced  program  of 
vacant  and  slum  sites,  and  only  if  the  ex- 
cess site  costs  are  not  being  inctirred  in 
order  to  avoid  increasing  the  land  areas  In 
the  community  which  are  available  for  occu- 
pancy by  Negroes  or  other  minority  groups. 
We  would  urge  upon  local  housing  au- 
thorities one  further  advantage  in  tl:e  us« 
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of  vacant  sites.  Because  of  the  much  lower 
land  coata  it  la.  In  general,  poaalble  to  de- 
velop meant  altes  at  much  lower  denalUcs 
than  cleared  alum  altea.  There  la  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  bousing  at  lOw  densi- 
ties is  more  conducive  to  good  living  condi- 
tions than  the  congested  housing  st  high 
densities  which  all  too  often  proves  neces- 
sary on  expensive  sliwi  sites. 

In  connection  with  the  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  slum  clearance  who  are 
not  eligible  for  low-rent  housing,  local  re- 
development agencies  should  carefully  exam- 
Lie  the  possibilities  of  assisting  private  de- 
velopers In  the  tase  of  open  or  predominant- 
ly open  sites  for  housing  development.  The 
use  of  assistance  under  title  I  In  connection 
with  open  or  predominantly  open  sites  Is  of 
special  Importance  in  localities  where  pri- 
vate developers  have  found  It  Impossible  to 
assemble  substantial  tracts  of  such  land. 
New  private  housing  built  on  such  sites 
made  available  by  local  redevelopment  agen- 
cies would  Increase  the  supply  of  housing 
and  thus  help  In  relocating  families  dis- 
placed by  public  housing  on  slum  sites,  or 
by  slum-clearance  and  redevelopment  proj- 
ects. 

But  whatever  types  of  sites  are  used  In 
el'.her  program.  It  Is  imperative  tbat  opera- 
tions under  both  public  housing  and  title  I 
be  carefully  coordinated  in  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  usefulness  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. On  the  Washington  level,  this  co- 
ordination Is  being  achieved  through  joint 
staff  work  of  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Division  of  Sltim  Clearance 
and  Urban  Redevelopment. 

A  similar  coordination  is  necessary  In  lo- 
calities if  these  programs  are  to  achieve 
their  maximum  effectiveness.  Since  the 
housing  built  on  redevelopment  sites  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  not  generally  be  avail- 
able to  families  In  the  lowest  income  groups. 
It  is  extremely  Important  that  the  first  low- 
rent  projects  be  timed  so  as  to  be  available 
for  rehousing  eligible  famihes  who  are  dis- 
placed by  such  clearance  projects.  With 
this  objective  In  view,  local  housing  authori- 
ties should  locate  their  public  housing  on 
vacant  sites  wherever  possible,  and  have 
them  available  in  time  to  rehouse  eligible 
families  displaced  by  subsequent  sltim-clear- 
ance.  At  a  later  stage  low-rent  housing 
projects  can.  II  necessary,  be  located  on 
slum  sites  making  use  of  low-rent  subsidies 
for  the  necessary  write-downs  If  land  costa 
are  reasonable,  or  In  appropriate  cases  mak- 
ing use  of  capital  grants  from  tile  I  funds 
if  the  locality  determines  that  public  hous- 
ing is  the  most  suitable  tise  for  all  or  part 
of  a  cleared  site. 


Wathington  News  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PEKNSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  June  7).  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  Washington  News  Letter, 
a  personal  report  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  date  of  June  22,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newi 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


WasHDroTON  News  Lcttsb — ^A  PnaoHAL  Rs- 

rQ«T   TO  THE  PBOrU  OW  PsjUrSTLVSKIA 

Jvm  2a.  1950. 

Six  yean  ago  this  week  Congress  passed 
the  CI  bill  of  rights.  This  meastire.  which 
I  was  proud  to  support,  represented  no 
hand-out  to  our  rettimlng  veterans.  W» 
were  only  making  certain  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  its  part  In  helping  millions  of 
young  people — who  had  spent  some  of  their 
most  productive  years  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices— acquire  the  equipment  needed  to  do  a 
good  Job  In  civilian  life. 

Over  half  of  the  Nation's  15,300.000  World 
War  n  veterans  have  pjartlclpated  In  at  least 
one  of  the  three  major  programs  set  up 
tinder  the  law.  And  the  same  holds  for 
Pennsylvania's  1,2  million  veterans.  Thes* 
programs  provided  for  education  and  on- 
the-job  training;  Government  guaranteed 
and  Instu'ed  loans  for  farms,  homes,  and 
businesses;  readjustment  allowance  pro- 
gram to  help  veterans  unable  to  find  work 
or  making  less  than  $100  a  month  In  their 
own  businesses. 

This  readjtistment  allowance  program 
ctMled  for  most  veterans  almost  a  year 
ago.  Final  VA  figures — showing  that  the 
average  ex-GI  collected  benefits  for  only 
6  weeks  even  thotigh  he  was  eligible  for  62 
weeks — prove  our  veterans  are  much  more 
interested  in  finding  work  than  In  collecting 
easy  money. 

And  the  success  of  the  loan  {vograms  is 
further  proof  that  Congress'  faith  In  our 
vets  was  jtistlfled.  Leas  than  1  percent  of 
the  loans  were  defatilted  to  the  extent  that 
VA  had  to  make  good  the  Insured  and  guar- 
anteed portions.  The  batting  average  of 
Pennsylvania  veterans  on  these  loan  pro- 
grams— for  homes,  businesses,  and  lanns — 
is  even  better  than  the  national. 

Over  150,000  GI  home  loans,  totaling 
$814,000,000.  have  gone  to  Pennsylvania  vet- 
erans. And  only  343  of  these  loans  had  to 
be  taken  over  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Almost  7,000  ex-GI's  In  Pennsylvania  went 
Into  business  for  themselves — bustnesaes 
ranging  from  diaper  services  to  gas  stations — 
with  the  help  of  $23,000,000  In  loan  gviar- 
anties  from  the  VA.  Less  than  500  of  the 
vets  failed  to  make  the  grade,  forcing  « 
1.7-percent  loss. 

About  2.200  farm  loans,  for  farms  and  for 
farming  equipment,  have  been  made  In 
Pennsylvania  "tmder  the  GI  bill.  Of  the 
♦54,000,000  guaranteed  by  the  VA,  only  64 
loans,  amounting  to  only  0.1  percent  of  the 
total,  cotild  not  be  paid  by  the  GI  himself 
and  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  VA. 

These  loan  programs.  Incidentally,  still 
have  another  7  years  to  go. 

The  ediicatlon  and  on-the-job  training 
benefits  have  meant  additional  schooling 
for  over  a  half  million  Pennsylvanians.  For 
some,  it  meant  continuing  an  education  in- 
terrupted by  the  war — for  others.  It  meant 
getting  an  education  they  wotUd  never  have 
been  able  to  get  otherwise — and  for  many, 
too,  the  in-job  training^  prorvtslons  did  a  lot 
to  help  them  on  their  way  to  better  jobs 
through  new  skills  they  were  able  to  acquire. 

Pennsylvanians  who  headed  few  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  after  leaving  the  service  total 
about  125,000.  Over  twice  as  many  went 
Into  schools  below  college  level.  Although 
only  10.000  ex-GI's  in  Pennsylvania  are  work- 
ing In  training  proerams  on  farms,  they  are, 
unlike  the  collegians,  continuing  to  increase 
In  niunber.  The  on-the-job  training  group, 
which  has  dropped  considerably  In  the  past 
year  or  so,  still  adds  up  to  over  116.000 
vets.  There's  a  July  25,  1951,  deadline  for 
veterans  starting  an  education  or  training 
course  under  the  GI  bUl— but  thoee  stUl  In 
Gaining  at  that  time  have  until  1&S6  to 
e(»np!ete  their  training. 

Handling  disability  claims  and  hospital 
treatment  of   vets,  together  with  adminis- 


tering the  OX  blU.  head  VA'fe  aaaignmenta. 
Blany  World  War  n  veterans  In  Pennsyl- 
vania—over 120,000— received  awards  nnder 
either  disability  or  pension  claims.  And 
nearly  100.000  ex-OI's  have  been  treated 
and  discharged  tram  one  of  the  VA  hospi- 
tals In  our  State. 

The  war's  been  over  nearly  6  yMvs  now. 
And  millions  of  young  men  and  women  have 
found  Jobs,  homes,  security,  because  of  that 
first  push  they  received  under  ttie  OI  bill — 
a  push  they  richly  deserved. 

FEAHCa  J.   IfTI 


Stafia  or  God7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBXCOM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  8TATB 

Friday,  June  30  (leffislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  June  7),  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ajjpendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  rery  fine 
statement  by  a  great  industrial  states* 
man  of  Americ&,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries,  Mr.  George 
E.  Stringfellow,  who  is  also  a  great 
Christian.  His  address  was  on  the  sub- 
ject Stalin  or  God. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 

as  follows: 

Staum  oa  God? 

Since  membership  In  masonry  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  memliership  In  the  Shrine  of 
North  America,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarlcs  about  masonry  before  I  touch  briefly 
on  the  Shrine. 

The  Isaslc  foundation  of  masonry,  as  ycu 
know.  Is  faith  In  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  It  was  that  belief.  I  think, 
that  motivated  otir  -ilasonlc  forefathers  in 
laying  the  foimdatlons  of  America.  It  was 
divine  gtildance  that  gave  them  the  courage 
to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  world  com- 
merce. One  cannot  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  one  cannot  read  the  Consti- 
tution ca  the  United  States;  one  cannot  read 
the  debates  from  which  these  great  docu- 
ments grew  without  realizing  that  these 
cotirageotu  pioneers  placed  their  faith  in 
God  instead  of  trickery,  as  the  Communists 
do  today. 

Belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  Is  the  essence  of  free- 
masonry. Tills  thought  animates  Masons 
throughout  the  world.  3.500JX)0  of  whom  are 
tn  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  spiritual  thread  running 
throughout  craft  which  holds  it  together  and 
makes  our  efforts  a  constructive  force  In  ad- 
vancing civilization.  This  spiritual  thread 
gives  us  faith,  hope,  and  coixrage  to  work  for 
a  brighter  and  better  world. 

There  Is  today  an  atheistic  movement 
called  communism  spreading  throtighout  the 
world  like  a  prairie  fire.  If  this  atheistic 
movement  is  to  exist.  It  must  substitute  be- 
lief in  a  figurehead,  cmrently  Joe  Stalin,  for 
belief  In  God.  This  movement  is  embraced 
by  citizens  of  otir  country  who  brazenly  tell 
us  that  In  time  of  war,  If  that  war  were  with 
Red  Russia,  they  will  follow  the  Bed  flag 
Instead  at  Old  Glory.  That.  I  submit.  U  an 
admission  of  treason  in  advance  of  the  act. 
These  commtinlstlc  termites.  In  a  niunlser 
of  Instances,  have  infiltrated  Maaoolc  lodges 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  country.    They 
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•r*  vorktnf  Jlte  Trojans  to  bring  about  dU- 
caiit«ol  ta  oAtf  frawnUty  and  tiius  dlT:de  our 
craft.  Tbey  rtallat  tb«c  mMonrr  u  «  bui. 
vark  that  W|HWtU  oor  vay  «  tUe.  That  • 
whT  they  WDOM  AMtroy  tt. 
^W»  M«  n«q(i»Btly  mated.  *ls  communUm 
mtbnmt  to  oor  fratcmKj"?  Tbe  ansver  U 
a  very  d«lnlt<  aftmaure.  but  U  far  mc-c 
ttiai:  that.  <V-tinmiiriiow  u  a  thrrat  to  the 
Uberty  aad  dlgntty  of  man.  Communism  U 
a  thrrat  %»  our  way  of  Ufe.  Comznunism  is 
a  threat  to  our  form  ot  fOTernment.  vhlch 
eras  laifBty  eostecitvd  by  our  Mwrmtr  fare- 
fMthtT»—man  ttea  bAtf  of  tboM  «bo  tkt;aea 
tte  OBc'ianttaB  of  iBdapaadcnce  and  the 
faster  Maicns. 
said  Stalin.  "miMt  b*  de- 
•Tcryvhere  before  conusmttaa  u 
■are  anfThere.'*  CXtrlxtlanity  Is.  as  rou  of 
course  kBOV.  tlM  toaodatton  of  our  fratern- 
ity. OoonnnilHB  U.  tlMr«fc»c.  a  threat  to 
ttot  VH7  ertirtwice  of  fwiwnainnry  and  the 
Itatet  cf  Vartli  AoKrlea. 

•oteuttite  brttaC  ta  SUUn  for  belief  In 
Ood.  vhtch  tbc  OiBUiiiuiitaU  •drc'cste.  and 
ear  IwppiaMB  and  cur  liberties  would  ran- 
lab  ovamtclic. 

When  the  peoples  of  the  world  recoi^nlze 
Ood  as  the  great  architect  cf  the  universe. 
as  we  Fteemaaons  do:  when  they  practice 
brotherlT  lore,  adxocated  by  our  Jraternlty, 
the  world  will  then  withstand  the  wirids  of 
adversity.  Okaant  and  strife  will  mek  Into 
a  banaoalaai  cbord  and  th^  pec  pies  will  be- 
happly  family.  That  is  the  objec- 
that  la  the  Ideal  of  Masons  through- 
oat  tiM  «cf1d. 

"nt  Azkcteat  Arabic  C^der  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  UysXlc  Uirln*  ta  76  yaars  old.  It  Is  ccm- 
i  at  160  tcmptea  and  about  625  000  mem- 
It  adToeat«a  and.  through  the  con- 
of  Ita  members,  exemplifies  good  citi- 
It  is  often  referred  to  as  the  play- 
ground cf  masonry,  but  we  Ehrmers  are  ever 
consclcus  of  tite  fact,  even  when  we  play,  that 
we  are  Uaacns  and  conduct  ourselves  as 
•tich 

The  Shrine  of  North  America  is  one  of 
th«  greatest  philanthropic  organizations 
kntwrn  to  man  It  operates  16  hospitals  ex- 
chnlTely  for  crippled  children  who  cannot 
obtain  help  from  any  ether  source  We 
Sbfteers  are  cot  interested  in  the  religion. 
bdtef.  or  the  color  cf  a  crippled  child  s  skm. 
We  are  interested  in  helping  these  who  can- 
not be  aided  elsewhere.  Over  200.000  crippled 
Children  hare  passed  through  these  temples 
of  mercy  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  have  been  either  completely  cured 
or  greatly  helped  It  may  be  truthfully  said 
tbat  the  Shrmers'  hospitals  for  crippled  chll- 
have  given  a  soul  to  the  Shrine  of  North 


I  am  e:  tremely  grateful  to  Illustrious 
WUltam  B.  Wilkinson,  distinguished,  alert. 
and  affable  potentate  of  Kalurah  Temple,  for 
f^*»^f  this  class  in  my  honor.  You  may 
IMl  OMWd  that  your  naming  this  class. 
niustrioui  Sir.  in  my  name,  is  a  compliment 
•Bd  an  botMr  which  I  shall  always  cherish. 


Wtrrac!  Oncers — The  Forgotten  Men  of 
tiie  Armed  Senrket 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

or  TTNNEasEZ 

m  THI  HOV3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Ut  8U1TO.M  Mr  Speaker,  while  at 
this  session  of  Congress  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  50l*?mn  promises  that  have  been 
made  cannot  now  be  fulflUed.  I  feel  It 
is  Inrumb'  at  en  someone  to  remind  all 


of  us  that  we  are  still  charged  by  all  the 
rules  of  moral  obligation  not  to  forget 
those  seemingly  forgotien  men  of  the 
armed  services — the  warrant  and  com- 
missioned warrant  oCPcers. 

These  men  alone,  of  all  who  were  pro- 
vided with  benefits  by  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  have  been  penal- 
ized by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  require 
that  the  pay  grades  provided  for  war- 
rant ofBcers  of  the  armed  ser>-ices  be 
utilized  through  a  required  and  pre- 
scribed distribution  of  ofBcersinto  the 
pay  grades. 

During  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  desperately  tried  to  secure  an 
amendment  which  would  insure  a  fair 
distribution  of  these  officers  into  the  pay 
grades  provided  for  them  by  the  Career 
Compensation  Act.  In  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor My-rs  fought  staunchly  to  secure  the 
sam?  amendment.  We  both  failed.  But 
we  failed  because  respected  and  honor- 
able men  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
promised  definitely  that  if  the  amend- 
ment sought  was  not  included  in  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  that  the  war- 
rant officers  would  be  properly  cared 
for  during  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  know  now  that  this  cannot 
be  done.  We  know  now  that  these 
promises  cannot  be  fulfilled.  But  we 
should  not  forget  our  obligation  in  this 
respect,  and  I  now  give  notice  that,  if  I 
am  here  during  the  next  Congress,  or  if 
the  chance  occurs  before  the  end  ot  this 
Congress.  I  shall  introduce  legislation 
which  will  make  those  promises  good. 

What  we  sought  to  do  in  the  last  Con- 
gress was  to  specify  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  pay  grades  into  which  warrant  cfil- 
cers  would  be  placed.  The  act  ai>  it  was 
reported  from  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  as  it  was  passed, 
permitted  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  to  .issign  as  he  saw  fit, 
and  without  Umit  of  his  discretion,  the 
warrant  officers  under  his  jurisdiction  to 
the  four  pay  grades  provided  by  law — 
W-4.  W-3.  W-2.  and  W-l.  We  now 
realize  throush  experience  that  what 
Senator  Myers  and  I  predicted  might 
happen,  months  ago,  is  a  reality.  We 
PKJinted  out  more  than  a  year  ago,  before 
the  passage  of  the  Career  ComE>ensation 
Act,  that  unlimited  power  vested  in  the 
secretary  of  the  department  concerned 
to  distribute  warrant  officers  as  he  sees 
fit  can  mean  the  negation  of  congres- 
sional enactment.  He  ca'^  legally  put 
1  warrant  officer  into  each  of  the  three 
highest  pay  grades  and  14  000  in  the 
lowest  pay  grade. 

When  the  Navy  Department  worked 
out  a  fair  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  warrant  officers,  which  met  with  the 
approbation  both  of  the  administrative 
authorities  and  the  officers  affected,  in  a 
fair  approach  to  what  Congress  intended, 
we  find  even  that  fine  job  jeopardized 
by  a  higher  official,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  in  the  interest  of  economy 
clamped  percentage  limits  upon  each  pay 
grade  provided  for  warrant  officers,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Congress  relying 
upon  the  assurance  of  administrative 
fair  play  had  placed  no  such  limit  upon 
the  grades. 

Thus  we  find  reported  In  the  May  27, 
1950.  l:»ued  of  Armed  Force,  a  magazine 
published  weekly  by  the  Army  and  Navy 


Bulletin.  Inc..  in  Washington,  under  the 
headline  "Johnson  restricts  warrant- 
officer  promotions  authorized  by  the 
Career  Compensation  Act,"  the  follow- 
ing: 

Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson  has 
ordered  the  services  to  stop  promoting  war- 
rant officers  to  the  two  higher  pay  grades 
authorized  by  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
except  to  the  extent  that  funds  can  be  made 
available  within  current  ceilings. 

The  editorial  comment  of  the  same 
publication  in  the  same  issue  comprised 
a  strong  and  vehement  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  the  treatment  of  the 
warrant  officers  under  the  caption  "Un- 
warranted." Among  other  things,  the 
editorial  said: 

Gradually  emerging  from  the  dim  clolstera 
of  the  Pentagon  is  a  situation  which  exem- 
plifies public  administration  at  its  worst. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  causes  people 
to  sneer  or  snicker,  depending  on  their  mood, 
when  the  epithet  "bureaucrat"  is  loosely 
applied.  It  is  so  illogical  that  most  observ- 
ers inclined  toward  generosity  would  be  prone 
to  say  that  such  misfeasance  couldn't  happen 
in  a  Government  manned  by  rational  hu- 
man beings,  yet  the  bald  facts  comprise  their 
own  indictment. 

Last  October,  after  months  of  deliberation 
and  debate,  prefaced  on  a  2-year  study  by  the 
eminent  and  highly  qualified  Hook  Commis- 
sion, the  Congress  passed  and  put  into  effect 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  ( Public 
Law  351 ) .  This  was  hailed  as  the  first  pro- 
gressive step  forward  with  reference  to  serv- 
ice pay  scales  'n  more  than  40  years.  It  was 
received  enthusiastically  and  gratefully  by 
service  personnel.  While  it  failed  to  heed 
some  of  the  pertinent  and  pointed  warnings 
cf  the  Hook  Commission,  it  did  constitute  an 
approach  to  a  basic  concept  of  a  unified,  in- 
tegrated, equitable  cross-service  pay  table. 
Moreover,  it  did  rectify  or  modify  many  long- 
standing Injustices  and  inequities. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  sought 
to  rearrange  the  grades  and  pay  of  the  war- 
rant officers  on  a  realistic  basis,  so  as  to  make 
these  commensurate  with  what  a  civilian 
with  like  talents  and  responsibilities  might 
reasonably  expect.  Nothing  ambiguous, 
nothing  vague  can  be  found  In  the  language 
of  sec.  201  (c)  of  title  II.  which  said:  "For 
basic  pay  purposes,  warrant  officers  (Includ- 
ing warrant  cfBcers  heretofore  retired)  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  S?cretary  concerned 
in  the  varloi;s  pay  g.ades  prescribed  for  war- 
rant officers  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

It  might  be  thus  assumed  by  the  unin- 
itiated that  nothing  remained  to  comply 
with  the  new  law  of  the  land  other  than 
the  reallocation,  by  each  Departmental  Sec- 
retary, of  warrant  officers  Into  the  four  pay 
grades  thus  created.  The  act,  of  courte, 
created  two  new  grades,  and  it  meant  the 
determination  of  criteria  of  service  and  abil- 
ity for  elevation  to  these  topmost  two  grades. 

Because  the  lollowing  points  take  on  added 
p?rtlnence  as  the  situation  developjs.  It  might 
be  reemphaslzed  at  this  Juncture  that  noth- 
ing was  said,  or  even  ImpUec;,  that  this  should 
be  deferred  until  May  or  August  or  October 
of  1950,  or  that  it  should  be  conditioned  on 
budgetary  limitations,  or  that  it  should  be 
based  on  percenlage  tables.  Moreover,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  was  specific  In  designating  the  "Sec- 
retary concerned"  as  tlie  agent  who  would  de- 
cide the  basis  of  distribution  of  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  the  criteria  for  promotion,  within 
his  own  service. 

Last  winter  the  Navy  Department,  heeding 
the  directive  of  the  etatute  and  noting  no 
qualifying  or  modifying  language  which 
would  Justify  any  further  delay,  proceeded 
with  setting  up  the  mccha:ilsm  which  would 
redistribute  warrant  officer  personnel  wittua 
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the  new  grades.  The  Marine  Corps  board 
finished  iU  allocatlona  in  Decemt>er;  the 
Navy  warrant  reallocations  were  concluded 
In  January.  It  was  a  massive  Job,  InvolTing 
a  Ftudy  of  the  personnel  Jackets  and  records 
of  about  4.600  warrant  officers  in  the  two 
services,  and  requiring  a  determination  as 
to  qualifications  for  advancement  to  the  two 
newly  created  grades  of  W-4  and  W-3.  The 
changes  subsequently  were  put  Into  effect, 
and  the  warrant  offloers  were  confirmed  in 
their  new  grades. 

It  is  noteworthy  In  passing  that,  as  of 
now,  6  months  after  the  act  was  passed,  ths 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  had  not  completed 
their  studies  and  reallocations  of  warrant 
officers,  although  the  machinery  to  achieve 
this  was  slowly  and  belatedly  being  set  into 
motion.  In  fairness,  these  services,  with 
about  6,400  warrant  officers,  were  confronted 
with  a  much  larger  physical  task. 

About  2  weeks  ago.  May  15  to  be  exact,  a 
letter  went  out  to  the  Departments,  over  the 
signature  of  Defense  Secretary  Louis  John- 
son— despite  the  prior  rejection  by  the  De- 
partment of  a  draft  embodying  its  identical 
alms — which  ensnarled  the  entire  warrant 
officer  situation  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  This 
directive,  ignoring  the  fait  accompli  in  the 
Nav7  Depau-tment  by  referring  to  Its  already 
completed  reallocation  as  preliminary  plans 
and  contrary  to  the  letter  of  intent  of  the 
statute,  ordered  the  operating  Departments 
to  make  no  allocations  of  warrant  officers 
for  the  1951  budget  in  excess  of  those  con- 
templated in  the  1950  budget.  It  would  limit 
promotions  In  the  new  W-4  and  W-3  grades 
to  3  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  estimated  warrant  officer  strength  as  of 
June  30,  and  it  stipulated  that  Army  and 
Air  Force  warrants  in  the  three  highest 
grades  could  not  exceed  40  percent  of  their 
total  warrant  strength. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Secretary  John- 
son could  have  been  aware  of  the  Import  and 
Impact  of  this  letter  when  he  signed  it.  It 
smacks  more  of  his  misplaced  confidence  In 
the  gobbledegook  of  some  personnel  tech- 
nician who  belatedly — 6  months  belatedly,  to 
be  exact — discovered  that  what  Congress  had 
ordered  did  not  fit  into  his  neatly  precon- 
ceived t)ook  theory  of  personnel  structure 
and  administration.  This  genus  of  mis- 
understood intellectual  often  is  likely  to  be 
a  constant  attendant  at  fraternity  meetings 
of  fellow  personnel  experts,  where  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  the  reduction  of  the  lives,  hopes, 
careers,  and  ambitions  of  human  beings  to 
an  exact,  infiexlble  formula,  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  those  being  so  deftly  Juggled. 

In  this  case,  the  order  is.  first  of  all  a  repre- 
hensible breach  of  faith  with  those  Navy  and 
Marine  warrants  whose  promotions  already 
have  been  placed  in  effect.  Whether  rever- 
sions In  their  status  could  now  be  effected 
without  new  legislation,  or  an  amendment 
to  the  Career  Compensation  Act.  is  a  moot 
question. 

In  a  still  broader  sense,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary's order  negates  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
career  plans  by  creating  an  artificial  stoppage 
In  the  warrant-officer  grades.  By  sawing  off 
the  top  rungs  of  the  so-called  career  ladder. 
the  Defense  Department  automatically  cre- 
ates an  artificial  log  Jam  which  backs  up 
dear  down  to  recruit*.  In  effect,  it  serves 
notice  on  the  noncoms  that  you  can't  get 
there  from  here.  Moreover,  the  question  of 
what  will  happen  If  numerous  officers  now 
serving  in  commissioned  grades  are  forced  to 
revert  to  their  permanent  warrant  stattu  Is 
completely  Ignored. 

Finally,  the  order  contraverts  the  specific 
Intent  of  Congress  that  each  departmental 
secretary  should  determine  the  distributioa 
of  the  warrant-officer  personnel  in  bis  own 
service  within  ths  newly  created  fr*dcs. 
Those  who  followed  the  Career  CompensaUon 
Act  hearings  and  debates  will  recall  that  an 
attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary  percentages  for 
e.ich  of  the  grades  was  rejected  on  the 
ground*  that  the  individual  arms  sbould  not 


be  inhibited  In  determining  these  criteria. 
The  order  is  incongruous,  illogical,  and  \m- 
sound.  It  should  be  modified  or  revoked. 
In  the  process,  the  morale  of  the  services 
might  be  immeasurably  bolstered  if  an  in- 
vestigation were  launched  Into  why  it  takes 
6  months  or  longer  for  the  Personnel  Policy 
Boftrd,  and  other  responsible  officials,  to  pro- 
mulgate directives  putting  into  effect  the 
statutes,  and  Intent,  of  Congress.  If  the 
machinery  of  administration  has  become 
that  cumbersome,  an  overhaul  is  Indicated. 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length  because 
the  skilled  editorial  writer,  looking  at  the 
matter  more  objectively  than  I  can — 
since  I  feel  very  strongly  about  and  con- 
fess to  my  bias  In  favor  of  the  warrant 
officer — has  stated  the  facts  and  the  con- 
clusions more  effectively  and  strikingly 
than  I  can.  I  agree  entirely  with  this 
point  of  view. 

But,  in  the  event  that  other  authority 
Is  sought  along  the  same  line,  let  us  here 
quote  what  the  proud  old  Army  and 
Navy  Journal — established  in  1863.  and 
now  known  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Journal,  recently  bequeathed  to 
the  Gridiron  Club  an  exclusive  organi- 
zation of  top-flight  Washington  corres- 
pondents— has  to  say: 

Lack  of  funds  to  permit  the  distribution  of 
warrant  officers  In  the  various  pay  grades 
provided  by  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
discriminates  unfairly  against  many  of  these 
officers  in  the  matter  of  pay  increases  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
Section  201  of  the  new  Pay  Act  fixes  the 
compensation  for  each  of  the  pay  grades 
established  by  the  law.  It  also  provides  that 
for  basic  pay  purposes  warrant  officers  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
in  the  various  pay  grades  prescribed  for  such 
officers.  Several  months  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  Personnel  Policy  Board,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  began 
a  comprehensive  study  of  personnel  legis- 
lation, including  the  development  of  an  over- 
all policy  on  the  career  program  for  warrant 
officers.  This  study  has  not  been  completed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Department  indi- 
vidually developed,  and  In  some  cases  put 
Into  effect,  preliminary  plans  for  promotion 
of  warrant  officers  to  the  higher  pay  grades 
authorized  by  the  new  law.  However,  no 
budgetary  provlson  for  the  Increased  cost 
was  made  In  either  the  1950  or  1951  estimates, 
because  the  Personnel  Policy  Board  had  not 
determined  on  tmlform  procedures.  This 
situation  has  caused  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  announce  an  Interim  policy  drasti- 
cally limiting  the  extent  of  warrant  officer 
jwomotions.  In  order  to  keep  the  cost  within 
available  funds.  This  has  the  effect  of 
penalizing  many  warrant  officers.  Thus, 
these  officers,  highly  Important  in  the  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, are  denied  the  pay  Increases  the 
Congress  had  approved  for  them.  The  Per- 
sonnel Policy  Board  should  immediately  act 
to  unblock  the  promotions  and  the  Defense 
Department  should  request  the  Congress  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  pay 
raises. 

All  this  Stems  from  the  fact  that  we.  as 
legislators,  have  not  nnbraced  and  dis- 
charged our  responsibility  for  assigning 
these  warrant  officers  to  pay  grades  by 
law. 

I  am  not  speaking  without  due  delib- 
eration and  consideration.  I  consulted 
three  of  the  top  officials  of  the  only  war- 
rant officers'  organization  I  know  t)ef ore 
completing  this  protest  against  inequity 
and  plea  for  f alme«.  They  were  Paul  J. 
Schonwald.  president;  Gerald  A.  Beam, 
national    chairman;    and    Ocorte    R. 


Pearce,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, of  the  Chief  Warrant  and  War- 
rant OfDcers  Association  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  they  all  agreed 
with  me. 

I  have  mentioned  promises  that  have 
been  made  and  not  fulfilled.  I  am  not 
referring  to  generalities  but  to  solemn 
and  particular  prcunises  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  now  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten.  It  must  be  noted  that  when 
Senator  Mvxss  and  I  were  fighting  for 
fairness  for  these  warrant  officers  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
opposition  at  no  time  was  based  upon 
the  merits  of  our  cause.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  any  unsound  or  any  tm- 
deslrable  feature  of  the  amendment 
which  would  fix  by  law  the  distribution 
Into  pay  grades  for  warrant  officers  In 
the  same  muiner  in  which  CiMigress  fixes 
the  distribution  into  pay  grades  for 
physicists  and  charw(»nen.  generals  and 
first  lieutenants,  admirals  and  Janitc»^. 
Oh.  no.  The  basis  of  the  opposition  was 
that  to  put  the  amendments  Into  effect 
in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  would 
freeze  the  situation  so  that  Congress 
would  not  be  later — at  this  session — able 
to  do  all  it  wanted  to  do  for  warrant 
officers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record — the  Coir- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD,  in  fact.  for  the  26th 
day  of  September,  1949 — beginning  on 
page  13255,  in  column  3,  and  continuing 
therein  for  the  report  of  the  debate  on 
the  Career  Compensation  Act. 

Here  is  the  debate  between  Senator 
Myers  and  Senator  Saltorstall,  who  was 
acting  as  floor  manager  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  on  the  Senate  floor. 
In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Ttdihgs: 

Mr.  Salionbtalx^  Would  the  Senator's  po- 
sition on  this  amendment  be_  affected  if  bs 
had  reason  to  believe  or  undentood  that  ths 
status  of  warrant  officers  was  going  to  be  ths 
subject  of  legislation  next  year  with  rela- 
tion to  providing  the  same  degree  of  oppor- 
timlty  with  reference  to  warrant  offkiers  as 
now  obtains  with  reference  to  commissioned 
officers?  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  one  of  the  reasons  it  was  left  as  It 
was,  and  the  Senator's  amendment  was  re- 
jected In  the  House  committee  was  that  it 
froze  a  situation  that  would  make  It  im- 
possible to  give  opportunities  for  warrant 
officers  in  further  legislation.  (Comckeb- 
sioKSL  RacocB  tor  September  36,  1940.  p. 
13255,  col.  3.) 

To  this  question  Senator  Ifrns'  reply 

was: 

Mr.  Mnxs.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that 
I  would  agree  with  the  statement  that  It 
would  deprive  warrant  oOioers  of  those  op- 
portunities. Tliis  subject  was  also  discussed 
by  Representative  Strrrow  before  the  Armed 
services  Committee,  and  he  said  this — and 
I  mtist  agree  with  his  statement;  I  think  ha 
answered  the  question  very  weU  at  that  time: 
"I  realize  that  the  drafters  of  this  bUI  main- 
tain  that  they  are  vcffklng  on  a  messurs  to 
taks  can  of  ths  warrant  offkoers  later.  Why 
later?  Are  we  going  to  enact  this  bill,  and 
then,  in  the  next  breath,  ignore  certain  pro- 
risloDs  contained  therein  snd  do  a  lot  of 
wrangling  over  a  warrant  officers'  bill?  Why 
not  treat  all  branches  of  the  service  aliks 
and  Include  everybody  in  this  one  bUl?" 

I  agree  with  him  when  he  ssld:  '*Persoa> 
ally,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  aU  of  this  pro- 
crastination over  ths  provisions  pertaining 
to  warrant  officers." 

The  committee  bad  the  matter  before  It 
for  some  time,  and  I  ce^talnlj  think  ths 
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Deparunent  could  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittM  wub  lu  irccnuneiKUtions  u  to  var- 

Accn.   »nd   lacorpcrated   thu   entlr* 

tn  ooe  p^per. 

During  his  concluding  remarics.  Sen- 
ator Saltonstml  summarized  his  posi- 
tion— CoxcaissioN.u.  Reccrd,  page 
132^8 — as  follows: 

Tht  amczMfawnt  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
•tor  from  PrnnsrlTanU  |Mr.  Mms|  applies 
to  tlM  frad*  of  varract  officer.  Wub  regard 
to  tbat  ameDdment  I  may  £;r.:p!y  say  It  Ls  my 
understandirg  that  at  the  prerent  time  the 
two  top  grades  of  warrant  rtBcer  are  new  to 
U>«  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  They  have  very 
Itm  aMB  tn  thoa*  grades.  They  are  getting 
BOVt  men  into  tbexn.  They  are  working  cut 
systems  and  quallflcattona  for  the  gradrs. 
I  am  informed  it  Is  azpected  to  bring  tn  a 
bill  en  itii  subject  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  only  3  months  hence  If  we  agree 
to  the  amendment,  we  shall  thereby  freeze 
the  law  regarding  wa.-ran*  officers,  and  we 
ahall  put  warrant  officers  back,  as  I  ur.der- 
•tand.  on  levels  which  will  be  computed  on 
length  of  service  alone.  It  eUmirates  the 
whoi»  theory  of  efficiency  and  merit  In  our 
armed  services.  Mr  President,  I  hope  that 
amendment  wi'.l  also  be  rejected.  I  trust 
therefore  that  the  bill,  which  Is  extremely 
t«chnlcal.  and  which  has  been  \er\  carefully 
worked  out,  wUl  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment. 

These  are  the  promises  I  am  talking 
of.  These  are  the  things  that  must  not 
be  forgotten.  These  are  the  things  I 
pledge  to  bnn?  to  the  attention  of  the 
first  session  of  the  next  Congress  at  my 
first  opportunity. 

I  am  confident  that  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  not  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  fair- 
ness :  and  we  do  respect  solemn  promises 
«"hich  have  been  relied  upon  by  fellow 
legislators  acting  on  a  b;Il;  and  I  am 
certain  thai  when  I  present  the  amend- 
ment nexi  January  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises made  and  the  pledges  given.  Con- 
gress will  welcome  the  opportunity 
speedily  to  enact  the  same  and  provide 
the  same  protection  by  law  to  warrant 
officers  that  others  similarly  ciicum- 
stanced  have  always  received. 


A  Memorial  to  Hecor 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
cr 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRFSENTAT1\'ES 
Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.    THOHNBERRY.     Mr.    Speaker, 

during  the  forty- fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Managers  Association  held  in 
Amarillo.  Tex  .  June  5,  and  6.  1930,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  feelings  of 
those  in  attendance  toward  the  recent 
events  affecting  the  title  of  the  people  of 
Texas  to  their  tidelands  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

This  resojution  was  prepared  and 
offered  by  Walter  E  Long,  of  Austm.  Tex., 
former  manager  of  the  Austin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  veteran  chamber 
executive.  I  believe  that  it  expres-ses 
quite  well  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
o'  Texans  on  the  tidelands  question.  I 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  tho 
Members  of  this  House  to  the  resolution 
for  your  information  and  deliberation; 


A  MXMOKLU.  To  HoNoa 

Til  fares  the  land  to  wandering  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  d^cay." 

One  hundred  and  seveuly-four  years  ago 
•  new  Nation  was  born  To  Us  life  meu 
pledged  their  sacred  honor. 

They  declared  certain  Inalienable  rights 
and  wrote  them  Into  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales.  This  document  was  the  first 
In  history  to  give  full  stability  to  contractual 
responsibility,  thereby  making  possible 
Americas  great  Industrial  growth  by  credit 
expansion. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago  an- 
other new  Nation  was  born  through  sweat 
ciid  blood.  It  too  adopted  a  Constitution 
which  men  agalu  pledged  their  honor  to 
defend. 

For  9  years  this  Nation  of  Texas  fought 
off  from  her  borders  those  who  would  In- 
vade her  homes,  while  over  her  tidelands 
her  Navy  battled  those  who  wotUd  take  over 
her  seacoast. 

In  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  to  become  a  State 
In  that  Union.  These  acts  were  performed 
with  honorable   motives  by  honorable  men. 

In  surrendering  her  sovereignty  as  a  Re- 
public the  free  and  independent  Nation  cf 
Texas  made  certain  terms  regarding  her  pub- 
lic domain,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  These  terms 
and  tgreements  became  a  part  of  the  sacred 
contract  between  honorable  Representatives 
of  two  honorable  Governments.  Has  that 
contract  become  a  scrap  of  paper? 

We  can  understand  why  nations  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  disagree  with  one  another 
and  go  to  war  over  less  provocation,  but  In 
a  civilized  and  Cnrlstian  Nation  of  kindred 
bloods  it  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  or  condone 
dishonor  among  brothers. 

If  this  sacred  agreement  stooo  among  hon- 
orable American  for  ICX)  years,  why  is  it  now 
circumvented'' 

It  Is  not  strange  that  In  a  disturbed  world 
we  cursclve.s  cannnt  keep  contracts  with  one 
another?  How  can  we  lace  skeptical  nations 
with  stained  hands  and  exp?ct  them  to  keep 
their  agreements  with  us? 

Has  the  lure  of  wealth,  opulence,  power  so 
saturated  our  beings  that  even  as  nations 
r,e  seduce  all  that  is  honorable?  Has  wealth 
BO  accumulated  that  men  decay? 

How  much  further  can  we  go  until  confl- 
dencp  is  destroyed  in  the  oath  men  take  en 
the  Bible  as  wltn  upraised  hand  they  swear 
to  defend  all  that  Is  eacrcd  In  our  dealings 
with  one  another— in  the  Constitution  of 
our  Nation? 

Gentlemen,  If  that  time  has  come  then 
we  bring  these  words  as  flowers  to  the  dead 
dreams  of  a  once  great  people  and  lay  their 
fading  sprays  over  the  remnants  of  a  broken 
pledgij  and  a  shredded  contract  between 
a  nation  that  once  had  honor  and  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  If  these  conditions  exist, 
then  we,  as  ordinary  citizens,  offer  these 
thoughts  as  our  memorial  to  the  honor  that 
once  was. 


Tariff  Rales 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
rr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   14-*  se.\CHU  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUIIS 

Friday.  June  20,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
th«  following  communications  that  I 
have  received  from  the  Peabody  City 
Council,  Peabody,  Mass.i 


CiTT    CotJNCIL, 

Peabody.  Mass..  June  26.  1950. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lani, 
United   States  Congress, 

Washington.  D  C. 
HoNOK.\BLE  Sik:  At  the  most  recent  meet- 
ing of  our  local  city  council  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  June  22.  1950,  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  forward  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  relative  to  tariff  rates  on  leather 
to  the  Congressman  and  Senators  of  this 
district. 

In   compliance   with    the    request    of   the 
members  of  the  Peabody  City  Council.  I  am 
forwarding    said    copy    for   any    action   you 
might   deem   necessary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jercimiah  F.  O'Meara. 

City  Clerk, 


Pkaeodt  Crrr  Counctl. 
Peabody.  Mass.,  June  22,  1950. 

HoNca.\BiE  Sm:  We.  as  city  councilors  of 
the  city  of  PeabDdy,  which  is  considered  as 
being  one  of  the  largest  leather-producing 
centers  in  the  world,  are  personally  Interested 
In  what  our  Government  proposes  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  leather. 

Our  principal  Industry  has  reached  a  low 
level  Inasmuch  as  it  is  meeting  with  serious 
competition  from  substitutes  and  as  a  result 
volume  is  dropping,  with  many  plants  al- 
ready having  closed  ^heir  doors.  A  further 
drop  in  leather  tariffs  might  be  the  death 
blow  to  what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  vital 
and  all-essential  Industry  to  the  citizenry  of 
our  community. 

We  will  appreciate  your  protests  against 
any  reduction  In  the  present  tariff  rates.  In 
this  way  you  can  help  protect  the  livelihood 
of  the  majority  cf  the  citizens  of  this  city 
and  thereby  assure  the  security  of  their  Im- 
mediate families. 

Respectfully  yotirs, 
Mtmcers  or  THE  Peabodt  Citt  Council. 

By  direction: 

JESTMUH  F.  OMeara,  Cily  Clerk, 


Hawaii  Offers  Finest  Opportunities  For 
Volcanological  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEIECvrr   FT.OM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  present  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  Honolulu.  T.  H.  on  June  7. 
commenting  on  the  recent  eruption  of 
the  great  volcano,  Matma  Loa.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Steucgle  or  Scienck  Wrrn  Mactna  Loa 

Nowhere  In  the  world  can  volcanoes  be 
studied  with  greater  effectiveness  than  la 
Hawaii 

The  big  island  presents  with  frequency 
the  picture  of  creation — a  prccss  that  has 
been  going  on  through  the  ages  and  that 
will  continue  to  exist  far  past  the  life  span 
of  those  of  us  who  are  here  today. 

The  current  southwest  rift  eruption  of 
mighty  Mauna  Loa  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  workings  of  Mother  Nature. 

Her  enormous  outpouring.;  of  sun  stuff 
from  within  our  globe  contain  never-ending 
lessons  for  our  scientists — the  men  who  keep 
the  watch  at  craters  and  on  the  slopes  Of 
volcanoes. 

Their  objectives  are  many  and  varied  but 
one    of   their   most    lmport.int    goals    Is    tb« 
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development  of  methods  that  will  permit 
them  to  determine,  well  In  advance,  the 
exact  spot  and  the  exact  time  at  which  an 
outburst  of  lava  wUl  appear.  This  alresdy 
has  been  done  to  some  extent. 

When  It  becomes  infallibly  possible,  and 
research  toward  that  end  never  cesses,  a 
warning  may  be  sounded  in  ample  time  to 
permit  residents  of  a  threatened  area  to  re- 
move themselves  and  their  belongings  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  Immense  value  to  humanity  every- 
where of  such  prediction  Is  all  too  obvlotu. 
Certain  men  In  Congress  are  charged  each 
year  with  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
a  btidget  covering  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  the  past  these  men  have  shown  little 
or  no  Interest  In  the  development  of  the 
science  of  volcanology  and  particularly  little 
or  no  Interest  tn  the  existence  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Volcano  Observatory,  now  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

To  contmue  to  operate  the  observatory 
must  have  funds  for  Its  staff  of  specialists. 
Its  physical  expenses  such  as  electric  current, 
telephones,  motor  transportation,  machine 
equipment:  for  experimentation,  for  looking 
Into  the  future. 

Such  funds  must  not  be  niggardly — and 
they  have  been. 

They  must  cover  honest  requirements. 
They  must  permit  expansion  rather  than 
force  slow  strangulation. 

Without  friendly  understanding  and  rea- 
sonable generosity  progress  will  cease. 

Were  It  possible  for  key  members  of  the 
National  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  to  have  watched  Mauna  Loa's 
performance  diu-lng  the  last  few  days  they 
most  assuredly  would  have  gone  home  with 
a  depressing  sense  of  the  monster's  primitive, 
ruthless,  crushing  power. 

They  would  have  seen  blazing,  fuming  lava 
fronts  40  feet  high  and  a  half  mile  wide 
tumble  across  the  single  belt  highway  around 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  In  three  places,  to  pliuige 
on  headlong  Into  the  sea. 

They  would  have  seen  Kona  residents, 
upon  whom  the  flows  were  descending  as 
rapidly  as  6  miles  an  hour,  forced  from  their 
dwellings,  saving  their  lives  but  losing  all 
their  belongings. 

They  would  have  seen  homes  and  buildings 
and  telephone  lines  destroyed,  the  loss  of 
livestock  and  farming  equipment;  the  gen- 
eral dislocation  of  normal,  useful  life. 

They  would  have  seen  people,  caught  be- 
tween two  lava  flows  and  Anally  rescued  by 
boats  from  the  sea  after  harrowing  ex- 
periences. 

They  would  have  seen  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  mankind  face  to  face  with  the  primal. 
A  Mauua  Loa  flow  that  enters  Inhabited 
areas  invariably  brings  tragedy  In  Its  wake. 
The  current  eruption  Is  by  no  means  the 
last  that  will  be  spawned  by  the  coloestis  of 
the  PaclUc.     Mortals  cannot  stop  them. 

The  need  for  vision,  for  protective  plan- 
ning for  what  Is  to  come  was  never  greater. 

A  few  thousand  dollars  anually  certainly 
Is  not  too  great  a  price  for  a  rich  America  to 
contribute  from  the  taxes  paid  by  Us  citizens 
to  enhance  that  vii>lon  to  Its  utmost  limits. 


We  Mast  Stop  This! 


e:;tension  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  white  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  father  and  mother,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  every  oth^r  civilized  na- 


tion In  the  world,  must  join  hands  and 
do  their  utmost  to  maintain  peace  and 
outlaw  war  with  its  destruction  of  the 
world's  youth,  the  impoverishment  of  its 
people  and  the  ruin  of  civilization. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  many  of 
us  have  seen  the  dark  pall  of  war  settle 
down  over  our  country  and  humanity, 
with  no  power  and  no  hands  which  could 
be  raised  anywhere  to  stay  wars  with  ita 
terrible  ruin  and  destruction. 

People  everywhere  must  thrust  aside 
the  control  of  profiteers  and  warmongers 
and  the  domination  of  servile  pohticians 
and  self-seeking  militarists;  and  unite 
in  all  countries  to  provide  the  means  of 
protection  of  the  human  family  In  its 
peaceful  pursuits,  just  as  our  forefathers 
did  when  they  met.  labored,  and  brought 
forth  our  Constitution  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that — 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  must  stop  wars  and  all  the  anguish 
and  distress  that  attend  wars. 

Hotrsa  CoNctrsaurr  RisoLtrrxoN  227 
(81st  Cong..  2d  sess..  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  28.  1950;  Mr.  Whtts  of 
Idaho  submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs) 

coNctnutENT  acsoLtrnoN 

Resolved  by  the  Hoiue  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concumnff).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  shotUd  be  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  foreign  policy 
cf  the  United  States  to  support  and  strength- 
en the  United  Nations  In  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  prevent  war  by  Joining  with  gov- 
ernments composing  the  United  Nations  In 
adopting  an  International  Charter.  The  na- 
tions subscribing  to  the  Charter  will  create 
no  supergovemment  and  will  Instire  the  re- 
tention of  the  sovereignty  of  every  nation. 

The  nations  subscribing  to  the  Charter 
wUl  establish  a  World  Court  composed  of 
proportionate  representatives  of  the  signa- 
tory nations,  and  will  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  subordinate  to  the  World 
Court  Implemented  with  an  International 
army  and  navy,  each  signatory  nation  to 
have  proportionate  representation  on  the 
Commission,  and  supply  a  proportionate 
quota  of  the  policing  force. 

The  personnel  composing  the  interna- 
tional army  or  policing  force  not  to  tx  per- 
mar.ently  stationed  In  or  y«irmltted  to  serve 
In  the  coimtry  of  which  they  are  nationals; 

The  Commission  to  maintain  universal 
disarmament  and  freedom  of  the  air  and 
freedom  of  the  seas:  the  Commission  to  have 
sole  control  and  command  of  the  Interna- 
tional police  force  and  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  as  betvecn  nations  In  all  parts 
of  the  world; 

No  nation  to  be  permitted  to  maintain  a 
navy  or  maintain  an  armed  force  In  excess 
of  its  domestic  policing  requirements; 

All  International  disputes  or  disagree- 
ments to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  un- 
der the  rules  of  judicial  procedure  with  right 
or  appeal  to  the  World  Cotirt.  whose  declsioa 
shall  be  fli'.al  and  enforced  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission. 

The  subscribing  nations  will  establish  an 
International  Monetary  System  In  which 
the  monetary  imits  of  the  several  govern- 
ments shall  be  made  Interchangeable  and 
standard  by  weight  and  fineness  to  the  met- 
als gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  relative  value 


between   the   two   monetary   metals   to   b« 
fixed  by  Istatxatiooal  agreement. 

Since  introducing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  227,  submitted  above,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  effects  of  wars  and  war 
scares  in  an  enlightening  article  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  paper,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  30,  which  follows: 

A  professional  psychologist,  wanting  to  sc« 
the  human  mind  work  under  stress,  should 
study  the  ebb  and  flow  of  stock  prices  when 
a  dramatic  surprise — a  disaster — takes  place 

Consider  Monday.  At  breakfast,  the  Idea 
penetrated  that  a  different  day  In  foreign 
affairs  had  dawned.  South  Korea  bad  been 
invaded.  Fu^st  reaction:  My  God.  this  means 
war.  War  shoots  terrible  fears  Into  the 
Etonuich  pit.  It  means  death,  destruction. 
There's  something  Inunoral.  Indecent  about 
men  kUUng  one  another,  about  destroying 
property. 

Men,  sitting  In  stock  brokers'  t>oardrooms 
before  the  market  opened,  could  see  the 
nervous,  questioning  faces  of  other  men.  If 
It  bad  been  1929,  these  boardroom  sitters 
would  be  wondering :  What  will  they  do? 

They.  In  those  days,  was  the  mysterious 
great  of  Wall  Street.  Tbey  ran  the  pools, 
pulled  the  strings,  bad  all  kinds  of  inaida 
Information. 

Today  there  Is  no  tbey  in  tbe  old  sense. 
There  are  professional  traders.  Investment 
trusts,  institutional  holders  of  common 
stocks,  like  banks,  and  Investment  counsel, 
who  handle  funds  of  clients.  And  then 
there  are  you  and  me — people  who  are  inter- 
ested In  stocks  as  Investments,  but  not  aa 
a  business. 

In  short,  they  is  the  market.  Its  ups  and 
downs.  Its  Judgments  and  reversal  of  Judg- 
ments. They  Is  the  hopes  and  fears  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  recorded  by  what 
these  men  and  women  do  or  dont  do  with 
their  dollars,  with  their  common  stocks. 
Tbey  Is  the  great  tinknown.  mass  reaction 
'to  events  and  Ideas. 

^  On  Monday  they  were  the  big  boys  and 
Itttle  boys  rushing,  not  walking,  to  tba 
nearest  exit  at  the  cry  of  fire.  Not  till  noon, 
after  tbe  Korean  news,  did  tbe  market  steady. 
By  then,  they  had  a  second  thought:  Tba 
United  States  won't  get  In  this.  Korea's  not 
our  fight.     It's  too  far  away. 

No  sooner  had  that  thought  sunk  In  than 
a  new  Idea  struck.  If  we  dont  do  anything. 
It's  e  major  defeat  for  tbe  United  States  In 
the  cold  war.  It's  tbe  end  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  we  created.  And  anyway, 
we'll  have  to  fight  sooner  or  later.  Where- 
upon a  furious  wave  of  selling  carried  stocks 
down  to  the  lows  of  the  day.  Wall  Street 
closed  breathless.  Bargain  hunters  got  busy. 
Tbey  reasoned:  Dividends  sre  still  attrae-> 
tlve.  Profits  are  high.  Maybe  there  wUI  be 
Government  controls  and  regulations.  May- 
be thercll  be  an  excess-profits  tax.  Even  so, 
stocks  are  stUl  reasonable,  especially  after 
declines  of  5  and  10  points.  Besides  war 
makes  for  big  orders.  It's  sssin-ance  against 
an  industrial  depression. 

So.  Tuesday  opened  with  a  rally.  Word 
flashed  that  an  Important  announcement 
was  due  around  noon.  The  rally  slowed. 
Then  came  the  announcement:  President 
Truman  was  going  to  send  American  bomber 
planes  and  warships  to  the  defense  of  South 
Korea. 

Selling  orders  poured  Into  the  market. 
This  was  war.  We  were  In.  The  ticker  tape 
fell  27  minutes  beliind.  But  by  2  o'clock  tba 
excitement  died  down.  The  market  showed 
rallying  tendencies.  Wall  Street,  tbe  collec- 
tive mind,  was  agog  with  a  new  thought: 
Now  its  Russia's  turn  to  back  down.  Truman 
has  told  'em.  Joe  SuQln  had  better  save  a 
little  face  while  he  stiU  can.  When  the  day 
ended,  stocks  were  up  well  above  their  lows. 

Wall  Street  had  run  through  tbe  tbre« 
mijor  waves  of  selling,  one  major  wave  of 
buying.    And  the  buying  wave  persisted  Into 
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Wedncftdar  ■oamlx;!-  Then  ftiil  another 
tbot^bt  *Vlij  sikouid  SlAlin  puU  out  now? 
TiM  Krvalla  wouitf  wmlt  t^)  see  whether  v« 
were  abJ«  to  rtpti  the  Worth 
U  «?e  coa:«ln  I  even  stop  th* 
gulgc,  «aU  •  •  •  that  would  b«  a  fine 
lHi«-4o-9«Ni-<>o.  And  If  «e  did  fint&h  the 
fight  quidc  ««U.  StaU»  flMiM  alway*  wuh 
hit  baiute  of  the  whole  aflklr. 

So  ▼•etnated  the  Wall  Street  mind.  War. 
AiMl  kiways  with  or.e 
top  of  t&e  other.  Surely 
we'd  aoc  gc  Into  thla  ualf  we  had  the  power 
to  nek  the  NcTtb  BanuM^  Bst  then  hasn^ 
the  nOlT  corrected  for  tha:?  And  w^n  t  a 
Ms  daeitae  overdue  alter  a  year-long  rise? 
Blayb?  thia  thlsfs  grct  f utImt  to  go. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  boom  tn  bousmg 
azMl  autoa  faded,  we  now  bai*  a  back  itop — 
tfcfcnae  buataeaa.  SUU.  war  coeara 
llottta  OB  pnAta.  That  s  bad. 
ae  acted.  That's  what 
tlM  ooontry  has  nectled.  action.    C<xid  thing. 

Tnm.  but  Joe  probably  iiaa  a  countermoie 
m  nlBd.  Maybe  Koreas  i  fetnt?  If  StaDn 
feaUy  icean  s  btatoaaa.  he  il  naove  Into  Ber- 
lin. iBtc  western  Oermaay.  Well,  at  least 
well  know  whafs  what.  No  more  uncer- 
tatBty.     That's  twmeihtng. 

They.  Wall  Sttmit — the  human  mind — u 
a  wcr.<»errul  mechanism  Under  stress.  It 
render*  a  •bloodless  Terd-cf— with  a  con- 
fueed  mind  and  a  heary  h«art.  • 

Sine?    the    above    was    written,    this 
mormng  s  paper  brings  iis  more  dislress- 
tng  news,  taken  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  30: 
JrmaT    Tukcnts     Ukloaiv— Stocks     Plunc« 

roa  Tuuu>  Tiiu  ix  Wetk.  Losszs  Rakci  to 

tlO 

Ntw  YoaK.  June  29  — St<xk  prices  tumbled 
«B4Mr  a  new  bliist  cl  selling  today. 

Jittery  -raders  dumped  stoctu  en  the 
market  m  a  aenes  cf  thre*'  crlppUntf  attacks. 

Key  shares  plunged  an  cxueir.e  of  110.50  a 
ahare.  Nearly  2C0  i&sues  sold  at  new  lows  for 
1»S0. 

On  average,  the  market  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  since  late  January. 

Il  was  the  third  time  thu  week  that  the 
market  h&s  staggered  under  savage  selling. 
The  Ices  was  one  of  the  largest  since  the 
rearing  markets  of  1929  and  the  early  1930  s. 

Selling  waa  influenced  laainly  by  two  fac- 
tors. A  plain  case  of  nerves  among  traders 
who  have  been  watching  Korean  develop- 
menu  and  a  desire  to  protect  what  proflta 
there  were  lelt  alter  a  1-year  rlae  that  started 
In  June  a  year  ago. 

Rumors  eOBtstbuted  their  share  to  keeping 
Investors  and  qiaculators  In  a  sute  cf  con- 
fusion—rumors  of  what  Russia  has  done 
about  Korea,  or  might  do  about  Korea,  ru- 
mors of  United  States  tr<K>p  mcvemenio  to 
Korea.     The  choice  was  w'.de. 

Three  times  selling  w<?ued  up  In  great 
wave*.  In  the  morning,  la  early  a!teri;ccn. 
•nd  again  Just  before  tie  market  closed. 
When  the  final  bell  scunded  the  market  waa 
headed  downward  at  top  ipeed. 

Durlr^  each  burst  of  liquidation  clTerlnga 
€)t  Sleek  came  In  so  fast  that  the  high-speed 
ticker  upe  (ell  behind  in  reporting  transac- 
tlODa  on  the  trading  floor.  The  tape  was  late 
when  the  market  clcsed. 

Salea  totaled  3.040.000  ahares.  This  com. 
pared  with  3  600.000  Wednesday,  4.860.000 
Tuaaday.  and  3.910.000  Monday. 

The  AsaocUted  Preas  average  of  80  stocka 
cracked  33  poinu  to  72 .S.  loweat  hgure 
totiched  Since  January  26. 

Ir^  4  days,  in  (Hher  words,  the  slowly  ac* 
cun  ulatcd  pruflts  of  5  months  were  wiped 
out. 

Blue-chip  stocks,  the  market's  favorite* 
for  a  long  time,  again  took  the  worst  mauling. 
The  list  of  most  active  issues  Included  such 
ftiTestment-rated  stocks  as  United  Stale* 
0teel.  Of-neral  Motor*.  Chrysler.  Westing- 
IWiUfce  Eiectnc.  Socuu)  -Vacuum,  and  du  Pout. 


Todays  decline  was  the  latest  twist  In  a 
dtzzv  price  trail  followed  by  the  market  all 
week.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  m«Tilr.g 
the  market  took  one  of  the  steepest  dives  In 
30  years. 

TuesdaT  afternoon  a  rally  got  rt)mng 
which  carried  thrcugh  Wednesday.  Today 
the  market  started  od  on  a  note  of  Indeci- 
aion  which  in  a  matter  ot  minutes  changed 
to  a  trumpet  call  of  retreat. 

Allied  Chemical  lost  $10.50;  Chrysler  9335; 
General  Motors  M 12;  Radio  Corp.  1150; 
W'stlnghoiise  Electric  $3:  du  Pont  »3  50; 
Texas  Co.  ta.50:  Dow  Chemical  »5  50;  Elec- 
tric Autollte  W:  Firestone  M  50;  Goodrich 
•5  62;  Coca  Cola  »5.50;  Johns-MansvlUe 
$3-50;  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  $3; 
Amertccn  Viscose  16. 

Corporate  bonds  slid  downhill  with  stocks. 
Long-term  United  States  Governments,  re- 
cently under  pressure.  Improved  a  bit  in 
over-the-counter  dealings. 

I  am  sure  that  every  right-thinking; 
American  will  agree  that  we  must  stop 
this. 


California  Indians  Sopport  Reiteration  of 
Fluids  for  Indian  Bureaa 


E:iTENSION  OP  REM.\RI« 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

C7    C.^LIFCa.M.A 

IN  TK£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRD.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Indians  of  California,  an 
organizaMon  representing  a  portion  of 
the  Indians  of  California,  in  regard  to 
the  deletion  of  funds  for  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau in  California.    Tlie  letter  follows ; 

Area  29.  1950. 
Sen.*ti  CoMMrrrrE  on  Appkopehtions. 
Ccpifol  BuUdtng.  Wa:ihington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  ;  As  delegates  representing  In- 
dians of  California  by  a  written  authority  of 
more  than  10.000  Indlaiis,  we  are  authorized 
by  them  in  part  as  follows:  "To  represent 
them  in  any  and  all  matters  which  require 
consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Indian 
A-Tatrs.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Indian  Claima 
CcmmiJalon  or  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States." 

The  executive  representative  ol  the  In- 
dians of  California.  Inc..  has  been  constantly 
active  since  1910.  His  authority  to  represent 
Indians  of  California  stems  from  the  orgaui- 
zatioii  which  is  sponsored  by  Indiana. 

We  are  presently  vitally  concerned  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  California  with 
the  several  items  included  in  the  budget  and 
appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1951.  We  have  examined  those  items  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
be  Included  in  the  bill  H.  R.  T786.  We 
hasten  to  observe  that  these  proposed  appro- 
priations are  for  but  1  year  ending  June  30. 
1951.  during  which  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs should  continue. 

A  delegation  of  Indians  from  Southern 
California  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  made  repre- 
aentatton  for  the  deletion  of  certain  funds, 
which  the  Committee  accepted,  according  to 
the  report  of  that  committee.  Under  present 
circumstances  the  restoration  of  these 
funds  13  vr.a!ly  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indiai^s  throughout  the  State  of  California. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  beginning  with  its  declara- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  on  ClvU  Serv- 


ice February  8.  1947.  to  free  the  Indiana  of 
California  within  a  few  years,  from  all  super- 
vUlon  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  thereby 
cutting  down  the  necessity  for  many  of  the 
appropriation  items  which  have  been  re- 
ctirrlng  over  a  period  of  many  years— nearly 
a  century. 

The  lands  and  other  restricted  resources  of 
the  Indians  of  California  represent  a  total 
of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  liquldaf  en  of  Indian  Affairs  In  Cali- 
fornia by  the  federal  Government  should  be 
done  In  accordance  with  a  well-defined,  defi- 
nite program,  and  that  program  should  be 
made  known  to  Congress  and  to  the  Indiana 
of  California.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
have  a  suitable  number  of  workers  and  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  the  liquidation 
of  Its  affairs  amonq  the  Indians  of  California. 
The  main  Juf^tiflcatton  advanced  lor  the 
continued  appropriations  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfjire  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  of  California  reside  on  restricted 
lands  which  are  exempted  from  taxation. 
There  are  approximately  687.000  acres  of  tax- 
e.xempt  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. In  order  to  remove  this  Justification 
for  special  Federal  appropriations,  we  advo- 
cate that  Congress  provide  for  a  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  of  California,  equal  to  the 
tax  that  normally  would  be  levied  on  taxable 
land.  The  Indians  under  State  and  Federal 
laws  pay  all  other  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as 
olhnr  residents  of  California. 

We  wish  to  reiterate,  we  are  favorable  to 
the  several  items  that  comtitute  the  $2,647.- 
E71  included  in  this  total  sum.  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1951.  and  that  the  OtQce  of 
Indian  Affairs  take  steps  to  drastically  limit 
the  necessity  for  such  appropriations  there- 
after and  to  speedily  put  t;ie  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  same  basis  as  other  residents  of 
that  State. 

There  are  certain  Items  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  wh.ch  we  call  special 
attention.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  authorized  by  an  ac  of  Congress  and 
Is  recommended  by  the  Eudget  Bureau  for 
the  reconstruction  of  school  buildings  at 
Hoopa.  Humboldt  County.  Calif.  The  need 
and  justification  for  this  Item  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  presen:  school  buildings 
are  old  and  not  suitable  for  school  purposes. 
They  are  located  on  restricted  lands  which 
are  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians  cf  Hoopa 
Valley  by  the  United  States.  The  only  meth- 
od under  existing  laws  in  California  for  the 
construction  of  school  btilldings  is  by  the 
levy  of  a  special  tax  within  the  district.  A 
large  portion  of  the  lands  within  the  Hoopa 
school  district  are  nontaxable  because  the 
title  of  those  lands  are  In  the  United  States; 
for  these  and  ether  reajsons  this  Item  of 
$800,000  should  be  appropriated. 

The  $560,000  under  the  heading  of  educa- 
tion Is  for  Sherman  Institute,  which  Is  a 
nonreservation  bonrding  school  maintained 
exclusively  for  needy  non-EngllJh  speaking 
Navajo  and  Paprgo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Sherman  Institute  buildings  and  pround 
were  acquired  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Indians  of  California 
have  no  vested  Interest  In  them  and  that 
they  have  no  reason  or  Justification  for  op- 
position to  the  purpose  to  which  these  prop- 
erties are  being  used  or  as  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  Sherman  Insti- 
tute. Perhaps  a  misleading  tmpre;:5lon  may 
have  been  created  by  the  fact  that  thia  item 
of  $560,000  Is  Included  with  items  for  the 
California  Indians.  Perhaps  this  Impression 
cou'.d  be  corrected  if  it  appeared  among  the 
Items  m  the  State  cf  New  Mexico  cr  Arizona 
for  the  education  of  Navajo  and  Papago 
Indians. 

The  item  of  t33?  000  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  subsidy  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia toward  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren   attending    the    public    schools.      The 
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nec-ssity  therefor  results  from  the  fact  that 
many  cf  these  Indians  reside  on  nonta.xable 
land,  the  title  of  which  is  held  by  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  understood  and  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  residents  of 
California  other  than  Indians,  who  do  not 
pay  taxes.  Their  children  are  admitted 
freely  to  the  public  schcxils  without  any 
special  subsidy. 

There  was  in  the  appropriation  bill  an 
Item  under  the  caption  "Trroal  funds,"  on 
page  229,  as  recoried  to  the  House  by  its 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  reads 
a:  follows: 

"Provided.  That  $100,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  herein  shr.ll  be  available  from 
the  judgment  fund  appropriated  for  the  In- 
dians of  California  by  section  203  of  the  act 
of  April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  77).  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  compensation  and  expenses  of 
attorneys  and  ether  persons  employed  by 
any  tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  Indians  of  California  under  contracts  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  each  such  advance 
creating  a  charge  on  any  Judgment  or  set- 
tl-ment  won  by  such  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
reimbursable  out  of  such  Judgment  or  set- 
tlement, with  interest  at  4  percent  per  an- 
num, to  the  Judgment  fund  of  the  Indians 
of  California." 

This  provision  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Funds  from  which  this  Item  was  intended 
to  be  derived  is  the  result  of  a  Judgment 
fund  In  favor  of  all  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  total  sum.  Including  Interest. 
Is  about  $6,100,000.  The  Senate  on  April 
19  pr.sEcd  a  House  bill  whereby  the  Individual 
Indians  of  California  are  recognized  to  have 
R  per  capita  interest  In  that  total  sum.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  payment  to  each  enrolled 
Indian  on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  is  there- 
fore established  by  Congress  that  each  Indi- 
vidual Indian  of  California  has  a  recognized 
Interest  in  that  total  sum. 

The  JurlEdictlon  Act  of  May  28,  1928  (45 
Etat.  602).  providing  for  settlement  of 
amount  due  the  Indians  of  Callfcrnia,  sec- 
tion 6.  expressly  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

••The  amount  of  any  Judgment  shall  be 
placed  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  California." 

That  act  also  created  a  roll  of  the  Indians 
of  California  and  provided: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  In- 
dians of  California  shall  he  defined  to  be 
all  Indians  who  were  residing  in  the  State 
of  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and  their 
descendants  now  living  in  said  State." 

The  funds  involved  belong  to  all  of  the 
Indians  of  California  and  not  to  any  tribe 
or  band  cr  group  thereof.  The  Individual 
members  of  such  bands  or  groups  have  an 
Interest  In  the  trust  fund  that  the  bands 
themselves  as  such  do  not.  If  the  fund  is 
used  to  pay  litigation  expenses,  such  pay- 
ment should  depend  on  contracts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  acccrd- 
p.nce  with  existing  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mission  Indians,  for  example,  no  suit  of  any 
kind  has  been  Instituted  before  the  Induin 
Claims  Commission,  and  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly weigh  the  chances  of  any  recovery  as 
to  unknown  claims.  There  is  no  basis,  there- 
fore, for  a  provision  for  recoupment  of  funds 
used  to  defray  expenses  of  litigation.  If 
an  approved  contract  calls  for  payment  of 
expenses,  the  Department  can  determine  the 
allowance  of  any  claim  thereunder.  If  the 
contract  does  not  call  for  such  payment,  a 
claim  therefor  under  such  contract  could 
not  be  allowed. 

TIvIBAL    rCN'DS 

On  page  229  the  approprirition  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provided  for  $2.430,9€5. 
We  woula  suggest  that  this  amount  be  In- 
creased by  $15,0C0,  to  be  from  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
cf  the  Indians  of  California,  to  defray  ex- 
penses and  to  pay  compensation  oi  attorneys 
in  ccnaectica  with  litig.itlon  now  pending 
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before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  California,  as  pro- 
vided in  contracts  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  them  and  not  otherwise. 
Such  an  appropriation  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  May  18.  1928  (45  Stat, 
602)  and  this  amount  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  $10.CO0  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
poses by  the  act  of  July  1,  1946  (60  Stat.  348, 
351).  and  such  funds  should  be  made  imme- 
diately avaUable  for  suits  brought  under  such 
contracts. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  item 
proposed  does  not  come  out  of  the  public 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
Indians  of  California. 

VJe  believe  the  proposed  amendment  Is  rea- 
sonable and  proper  to  care  for  pending  liti- 
gation where  expenditures  are  required  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  attorney's  contracts 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Payment  of  expenses  of  witnesses,  travel  ex- 
penses, court  and  printing  costs,  payment  of 
appraisers  and  such  items,  among  ethers,  re- 
quire funds  to  be  available  for  such  purposes. 

With  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting this  statement,  we  are. 
Respectfully. 

Ci-YDE  F.  Thompson, 

ROCEHT  CeOMWELL. 

Delegates  Representing  Indians 

of  California. 
P.  G.  CoLLriT, 
Executive  Representative. 
Indians  of  California,  Inc. 


The  Tax  Bill:  A  Delasioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  vital  question  as  to 
whether,  out  of  Korea,  will  come  the 
third  world  war;  after  the  query  as  to 
whether,  in  the  executive  departments 
in  Washington,  there  are  still  individuals 
like  Hiss,  Wadleigh,  Coplon,  and  others 
whose  sympathies  lie  with  communism 
and  Russia,  comes  the  issue  as  to  whether 
the  taxpayers  burden  is  to  be  decreased 
or  whether  the  Government  is  to  con- 
tinue, day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
borrowing  money,  running  ever  deeper 
into  debt,  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Excise  taxes  are  a  special,  burdensome 
tax.  They  should  long  ago  have  been 
repealed  and  our  daily  governmental  ex- 
penses brought  within  our  income. 

As  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  so  truly 
said,  excessive  expenditures  mean  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  disaster  to  our 
Nation. 

But  President  Truman  has  the  Con- 
gress buffaloed.  He  told  us  that  he 
would  veto  any  tax  bill  repealing  excise 
taxes  which  did  not  give  him  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  spending 
money. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  veto  a  bill.  Neither  i3 
there  any  question  but  that  it  is  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  right,  of  the  Congress  to 
write  a  tax  bill. 

But.  buffaloed  by  the  President,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sent 
in  a  bill — and  it  came  to  the  House  under 


what  Is  known  as  a  closed  rule,  which 
prohibits  any  changes — a  bill  which. 
Instead  of  repealing  the  excise  taxes  and 
lessening  your  tax  burden,  was  designed 
to  yield  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  previous  legislation.  This  it 
did  by  imposing;  new  and  other  taxes,  in 
addition  to  those  already  imposed  upon 
us. 

With  others,  I  have  long  sought,  and 
promised,  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes. 
They  were,  and  they  are,  burdensome 
taxes.  They  were  wholly  unnecessary 
taxes. 

But  the  bill,  while  it  reduced  those 
taxes  somewhat,  did  not  repeal  them, 
and  it  added  new  taxes  which  those  who 
purchase  any  manufactured  article  must 
pay. 

It  being  impossible  to  amend  the  bill 
on  the  floor,  I  voted,  although  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  send  the  bill  back  to  com- 
mittee so  that  excise  taxes  might  be  re- 
pealed, the  total  tax  take  reduced. 

Expenditures  are  excessive.  Appar- 
ently, there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  reduce 
them,  and  that  way  is  to  cut  off  unneces- 
sary— that  is,  excise — taxes,  reduce 
others,  and  then  refuse  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  borrow  more  money. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  spending 
agencies  of  the  Government  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  lessening  the  tax- 
payer's burden. 

Congress  Thursday  should  have  re- 
pealed excise  taxes,  refused  to  pass  any 
bill  increasing  any  tax,  and  then  let  the 
President,  if  he  desired,  veto  the  bill 
and  assume  the  responsibility.  By  fol- 
lowing that  course,  the  Congress  would 
have  given  the  taxpayer  real,  substan- 
tial relief,  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  lead  the  people  to  bebeve  that, 
by  reducing  some  taxes,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  others — which  ul- 
timately they  must  pay — they  are  get- 
ting a  reduction  in  taxation. 

Lessening  the  load  on  one  shoulder 
while  slapping  it  down  on  the  other  does 
not  give  relief  from  excessive  taxation. 

The  excise  taxes  should  be  repealed 
and  there  should  be  no  new  or  additional 
taxes  unless  they  come  out  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  unjustly  escaped  all 
taxation. 

If  the  taxpayer's  burden  is  lessened,  he 
can,  and  he  will,  be  more  independent, 
ask  less  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Present  Confiicf 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSACHTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  self-explanatory  letter: 

Lynn,  &1ass.,  June  27.  1950. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  know,  some  of  these  modem 
waahing  machines  made  a  few  mlatakea. 
They  left  a  woman  with  time  to  waste  aa  ah* 
waits  for  spinners  to  finish  spiniung. 

Prompted  by  the  happy  but  hard  reapon- 
sibility  of  raising  a  gocd  avEiage  bunch  of 
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l.Ue  American*.  1  w«nt  to  say  that  Ifs  about 
tima  rom«t)ody  In  a  poBiUon— a  tricky  one — 
hod  the  guu  to  shoot  hell  cut  ol  the  cartela 
and  war  artlata  and  let  the  plecei  lall  where 
they  could 

Its  time  that  this  wonderful  cruntry — and 
you  bet  your  best  boou  1  am  a  flag  waver — 
llrad  up  to  Ita  own  eatlmatlon  and  received 
lu  du«  respect  instead  of  being  prestlge- 
ahorn  ard  pushed  arcund  corners  like  an 
unwanted  relative. 

Yi>u  In  Waahlnfton  a*  a  representative  of 
the  common  vote  are  In  a  position  to  help. 
As  a  mother  In  contact  with  other  mothers 
and  as  an  Individual— marvelous  word — I 
can  see  so  many  people  who  want  no  war 
Ju«t  to  satufy  obligations  Incurred  by  a  lot 
of  people  who  will  ne\er  mean  anything  or 
do  anything  t(3r  u%. 

We  want  no  war  with  our  mea  gone,  chil- 
dren bect:c.  probably  are  own  homes  gone. 
and  an  upalde-down  world.  Give  all  you 
can  do  to  get  this  start  In  Korea  a  quick 
Cnlah.  Let  them  get  big  stuff  In  there  and 
finlah  It  off  fast  before  11  becomes  boundless 
and  boundaryleas.  Let's  show  the  world  this 
1»  a  m.ighiy  country  and  Ita  people  are  mighty 
et&clent.  Let  s  find  our  horror  in  something 
leas  than  a  dying  baby  or  heartless,  heart- 
lost  people. 

Well,  you  are  one  of  the  men  who  can  he!p 
a  Uttle.  I  suT«  would  like  to  have  yoxir 
chance. 

Its  up  to  Washington.     Will   we  women 
have  new  war  jobs  or  new  famUles  next  year? 
It'a  up  to  you  to  let  lis  know. 
fiinccrely, 

LuciaKNX  KlKK. 


Tkc  Copper  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CQNKlcncUT 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoto.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  Republican  of  June 

28.  1950: 

THt  Coppzm  TaaiTT 

Ttie  House  voted  yesterday  to  continue  sus- 
pension cf  the  Import  tax  on  copper  for  60 
days.  But  if  tne  Senate  doesn't  act  before 
Saturday,  the  lm;>jrt  tax  will  go  Into  effect 
again.  This  would  endanger  jobs  here  In 
Uie  Waugatuck  Valley.  It  would  ImprrU 
America's  supply  of  a  vitally-strategic  de- 
fen^e  material.  This  import  tax  should  re- 
jraln  suspended. 

The  cwuers  of  the  American  copper  min- 
ing Industry  would  naturally  like  to  see  the 
restoration  of  the  2-cenla-a-pouad  Import 
duty  on  copper.  It  would  mean  a  2-cent 
Jump  in  the  price  of  their  product.  That 
would  be  a  Juicy  proht  Increase. 

More  eiithusiasu  for  copper  tariff  restora- 
tion are  lo  be  found  la  the  ranks  of  the  specu- 
lators who  play  the  copper  maiket.  If  the 
tax  goes  on  again.  qu<jlatlons  wiU  take  an 
automatic  jump  of  2  cents  a  pound.  This 
Is  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  p«>cket  cf  every 
cotumodiUe*  gamb.er  who  pluyed  a  bulllaJB 
hvyich  m  copper. 

The  copper  Interests  and  the  speculator! 
have  had  strong  Buppt)rt  la  Congress. 
Th-'y've  had  such  champions  as  Senator  £o 
JOBNaoM  of  Colorado,  a  vixilerous  Demo- 
crat. They've  bad  the  aid  of  flenator  Evaaxu 
D.  icnxuuM.  the  ranking  Rcpubiican  on  th« 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  copper  bloc  had  the  services  of  lobby- 
Igtt  p*ld   (or   by  such   lutercsu  as  Phelpe- 


iv>dge.  the  giant  domestic  producer.  They're 
had  the  advantage  of  widespread  congres- 
sional Ignorance  of  the  copper  situation  and 
Ihe  unconscious  aid  of  the  economic  Illiter- 
ates who  believe  that  American  living  stand- 
ards are  always  protected  when  tariffs  are 
raised. 

The  combination  has  managed  to  bcttle 
up  several  bUls  for  continuing  the  tax  sus- 
pension. It  has  framed  a  bill  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  import  tax  and  hitched  It  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bill  dealing  with 
scrap  metal  that  is  given  good  chances  for 
pissage.  The  Clipper  tariff  group  has.  fur- 
thermore, arranged  for  delay  by  making  con- 
sideration of  the  copper  tariff,  part  of  the 
general  tax  bill,  which  may  be  many  weeks 
from  passage  and  which  may  never  pass  at 

all. 

There's  no  need,  probably,  to  emphaslie 
for  our  own  readers  that  restoration  of  this 
tax  would  mean  hikes  In  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing everything  In  the  brass  and  copper  In- 
dustries and  that  these  Industries  are  hurt 
every  time  they  have  to  put  their  prices  up. 

Brasa  and  copper  compete  for  customers 
with  a  large  nimiber  of  Industries  using  other 
materials.  Jobs  In  the  brass  and  copper  In- 
dustry are  dependent  on  the  ability  of  manu- 
facturers to  keep  up  with  the  competition. 
Keeping  up  gets  harder  every  time  the  price 
of  copper  tfkes  another  Jump. 

Its  not  Just  a  local  issue,  either.  Chile's 
economy  Is  extremely  dependent  on  export* 
of  copper.  And  the  stabUlty  of  Chiles  econo- 
my Is  extremely  important  In  that  country '• 
rcfistance  to  the  strong  efforts  to  overthrew 
the  Chilean  Government.  South  American 
communism  Is  aimed  most  threateningly  at 
Chile. 

Finally,  the  United  States  uses  more  copper 
than  Its  owr  mines  can  produce.  We  have 
to  Import  copper  or  go  without  the  producu 
that  are  made  from  It.  In  addition,  copper 
Is  such  a  vital  defense  material  that  the 
C-overnraent  has  been  stock  piling  It  so  that 
we  would  have  supplies  to  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

One  of  the  worst  thlnes  Congress  could 
possibly  do  at  this  time  would  be  to  make 
Imports  mere  difficult.  But  if  the  people  who 
realise  the  Importance  of  tariff-free  copper 
imports  don't  get  their  legislation  through 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  the  tax  goes  oa 
again  anJ  the  whole  Nation  will  suffer. 


The  Soldier  Hat  DUcharfed  His  Duty— 
Has  the  Citizen? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  KARL  M.  LcCOMPTE 

or  lowA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'n\t3 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  LcCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  addres  de- 
livered by  the  nev  department  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  American  War 
VetcraiLS  of  Iowa.  Hon.  Lloyd  Thurston, 
uho  served  many  years  in  the  House: 

Till  SoLOtZB  Has  DtscHAacEo  His  Dutt;  Has 
THT  CmzxN? 
More  than  a  half  of  a  century  hns  inter- 
vened elnt-e  the  Nation-wide  cry:  "Remember 
the  Maine"  swept  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pariflc.  and  a  crusade  to  stamp  out  tyranny 
against  the  people  of  an  laland  near  our 
shores  begun.  Volunteers  by  the  thousand* 
responded  to  the  caU  of  the  Government. 
The  Navy  under  Dewey  at  Manila,  and  under 
the  command  of  Sampson  and  Schley  at 
SaotUgo.  auuihllat«d  UM  cucmy  fleets.    Th« 


land  victories  cf  our  troops  In  Cuba.  Puerto 
RiCo.  and  In  the  Philippines  were  won  with 
such  expedition,  and  the  collapse  of  Spanish 
F  jwer  was  so  sudden  and  complete,  the  world 
v,rLS  shocked  beyond  expression.  The  Ameri- 
can volunteer  promptly  closed  his  books  on 
this  conflict  with  a  well  done  from  a  grate- 
ful Nation. 

The  Spanish -War  veteran  salutes  the 
service  men  and  women  who  served  their 
ountry  In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Words  can- 
not add  to  the  glorious  victories  they  won 
throughout  the  world.  On  every  continent 
and  on  countless  Islands  many  of  their  ccm- 
r:  dea  He  Interred  as  mute  evidence  of  their 
b:  crlflce.  History  does  not  record  more  bitter 
cormicta  or  greater  vlctortee.  They  fought 
for  a  free  world. 

What  about  the  American  citizen?  Has 
he  been  adroitly  lulled  Into  focusing  his 
attention  on  foreign  propaganda,  and  there- 
by failed  to  witness  the  tindermlnlng  of  hli 
government?  Is  he  content  to  listen  to  the 
luUabtes  of  the  Intellectuals  who  are  more 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  traitors  than 
the  preservation  of  our  freedom  loving  land? 
How  long  can  Red  votes  be  uaded  for  high 
posts  In  our  Government? 

The  American  soldier  and  tailor,  whether 
en  the  land.  In  the  air,  or  on  the  sea,  has 
always  done  his  Job;  now  Is  the  time  for 
the  American  citizen  to  volunteer  for  pub- 
lic service.  The  ofBclal  who  connives  with 
and  accepts  support  from  the  subsidized 
termites  Is  a  greater  traitor  than  the  weak- 
minded  person  who  subelsts  on  such  treach- 
ery. Mr.  Citizen:  It  la  now  your  turn  to 
serve     •     •     •. 

The  Spanish-American  War  In  1898,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  flrst  major  movement 
of  our  Ojvernment  to  promote  Justice  and 
f-f-eedom  In  world  affairs,  and  as  a  rcstilt  new 
and  free  governments  were  set  up  In  Cuba 
and  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  rather 
dlScuIt  for  other  governments,  especially 
those  with  colonial  holdings,  to  understand 
that  political  control  of  governments  could 
change  through  voluntary,  peaceful  action, 
rather  than  through  military  conflicts. 

The  fine  sounding  platitudes:  Freedom, 
Justice,  equality,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
had  long  been  the  favorite  expressions  of 
so-called  statesmen  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, but  history  coldly  recites  that  nothing 
was  done  about  bringing  these  rules  of 
humanity  Into  being.  luitU  the  United  States 
paved  the  way. 

While  man  has  always  suffered  from 
physlcskl  discomforts  and  probably  always 
will,  national  boundaries,  profit-making  re- 
E<^urces.  such  as  fertile  land,  metals,  coal, 
were  the  dominant  thought  of  nations  seek- 
ing advancement,  rather  than  to  examine 
Into  the  wanta  and  well  being  of  Individuals. 
so  again,  the  Spanish-American  War  gen- 
crated  action  to  alleviate  human  beings  from 
age-old  scourges,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  dys- 
entery, which  counted  their  victims  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  each  year.  Untold 
millions  were  given  new  birth  through  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  promoted  by  our  Govera- 
ment. 

The  Spanish -American  volunteer  can  take 
pride  In  the  knowledge  that  his  service,  in 
his  time,  hastened  theae  benefits  to  the  tropi- 
cal climes. 

The  destruction  of  millions  of  homes,  and 
the  decimation  of  thousands  of  human  be- 
in'js.  has  not  and  never  will  be  the  true 
measure  of  the  results  of  «  war.  Social  and 
physical  betterment  of  the  survivors,  foun- 
dations for  human  progress  alone  will  survive. 
On  Memorial  Day.  Just  passed,  thousands 
of  communities  In  the  United  States,  and  In 
many  foreign  lands,  earned  tribute  was  paid 
t  1  the  American  soldier  and  the  American 
f  ulor.  He  had  the  couraare  to  remain  with 
Washington  at  Valley  ror<:e,  made  rapid 
marcbea  with  Jackson  to  reach  New  Orleans 
In  time:  crossed  the  pcurched  plains  of  Mex- 
ico; bivouacked  with  Grant  and  Sherman  on 
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a  hundred  battlefields;  sailed  with  Dewey  to 
a  glorious  victory  at  Manila,  and  In  our  time, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  serve  with  ovir  forces 
under  Pershing;  lastly,  fought  unnumbered 
land  and  air  conflicts  In  Eurot>e  and  Africa, 
and  then  hopped  from  Island  to  Island  in  the 
Pacific  until  the  most  Inhiiman  enemy  of  all, 
the  Japanese,  were  blasted  from  their  Island 
fortress. 

No  wonder,  the  American  citizen  is  proud 
of  this  unbrojten  chain  of  victories,  all  based 
upon  the  premise  that  freedom  Is  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  men. 

The  American  fcerviceman  comes  from  all 
waliis  of  our  life;  he  is  a  composite  person, 
who  not  only  believes  In  free  institutions, 
but  If  need  be,  will  fl^ht  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  representative  government. 

This  beautiful,  bountiful  America  of  ours 
Is  the  finest  heritage  ever  handed  down  to  a 
people.  Americas  position  in  the  world  did 
not  Just  haopen;  It  was  attained  through  the 
toil  and  privation,  the  talent  and  the  geiuus. 
yes,  the  sweat  and  blood  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  were  determined  to 
prove  that  human  agencies,  through  divine 
guidance,  could  create  and  maintain  a  form 
of  government  which  would  provide  free  in- 
stitutions for  a  Nation  with  the  highest  con- 
cepts known  to  man.  It  would  seem  that  the 
wisdom  and  results  of  their  efforts  would  be 
patent  to  all. 

And  as  we  in  oui  mind  view  this  endlecs 
panorama  of  the  apes  as  they  pass  by,  and 
witness  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  nations 
from  antiquity  to  date,  the  contributions  of 
our  people  have  brought  more  happiness, 
more  necessities  of  life,  not  to  mention  lux- 
uries, than  the  combined  efforts  of  others  for 
all  time.  V/hy  should  we  abandon  or  turn 
over  these  countless  values  to  pagans  who 
would  enslave  the  world.' 

Having  In  mind  these  unprecedented 
privileges  and  benefits  which  have  fiowa 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  founding  fathers, 
who  first  gave  fixed  principles  as  rules  for 
free  men.  it  is  almost  unoellevable,  that  la 
our  midst,  traitors,  some  In  public  office, 
would  destroy  this  Government  which  ycu 
and  I  love.  Why?  Because  of  vanity  in 
shallow  minds,  or  in  e.^change  for  votes  from 
groups  who  know  that  direct  attacks  on  our 
Institutions  would  fall,  but  termites  boring 
from  within,  could  accomplish  what  foreign 
enemies  could  not  win  from  without. 

These  traitors  would  have  you  exchange 
freedom  fo;  slavery:  happiness  for  misery. 
The  question  Is;  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It? 

The  pages  of  history  disclose  that  there 
ha3  been  through  the  ages  a  conflict  between 
two  dominant  philosophies  of  life:  Those 
who  strive  for  freedom;  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  be  slaves.  The  man  or  group  who 
would  usurp  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
abuse  of  power.  In  effect,  says  to  you:  You 
are  Incapable  of  self-government;  that  your 
lowly  mental  stattire  Justifies  controls  from 
above.  Wliether  these  Ideas  of  supermen 
come  from  abroad  or  are  fostered  In  otxr 
midst,  sane  minds  will  Join  to  scourge  these 
false  concepts.  Political  pygmies,  better 
known  as  Immature  minds,  consistently 
strive  to  Increase  their  power  so  as  to  cover 
their  mental  deficiencies.  NobUity  and  mod- 
esty mark  the  truly  great:  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln. 

Is  the  American  citizen  so  lazy  or  so  dumb 
that  he  will  carelessly  sit  and  watch  his 
home,  his  farm,  his  family  sold  Into  slavery 
without  a  pretest?  If  he  will  stir  his  thoughts 
he  cannot  help  knoulng  that  unspeakable 
changes  have  recently  come  to  other  lands. 
He  buys  Insurance  against  loss  by  fires  and 
floods,  bu'.  fails  to  heed  a  much  greater  de- 
structive force  which  threatens  not  orUy  his 
property  but  life  Itself  In  our  country  the 
subversive  gro  ips  have  changed  from  the  old- 
tlmw.  lor^- whiskered  bolshevlS.  to  the  pink 
Intellectual  or  weak-minded  Governmont 
employee. 


All  boast  about  our  tolerance  Most  people 
can  compromise  differences  as  to  religion, 
politics,  and  almost  exery  phase  of  life,  ex- 
cept: we  cannot  agree  with  the  diseased 
minds  which  would  destroy  this,  the  great- 
est concept  of  the  ages,  our  land. 

What  we  badly  need  Is  more  level  heads. 
with  horse  sense  la  them. 

Innumerable  problems,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  constantly  arising  in  a  Government 
so  far  flung  In  Its  Interests  as  ours,  so  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  must  be  concerned 
with  the  decisions  to  be  made.  May  we  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  proposals  to  rearm 
Germany  and  Japan?  When  we  Ju:t  slightly 
sketch  the  story  cf  German  atrocities  in  one 
prison.  Dachau,  only  5  years  ago.  can  one 
conclude  that  b?cau£e  German  arms  were 
defeated  that  their  people  or  ruling  cHrs 
have  been  reformed  in  so  short  a  time?  The 
horrible  atrocities  committed  against  non- 
combatants  as  well  as  our  ticops  by  the  Japa- 
nese ccmmand  only  a  few  months  ago.  for 
Instance;  the  march  through  Bataan,  which 
ended  In  their  defeat,  can  it  be  logically  con- 
tended that  It  Is  safe  to  rearm  a  race  with- 
out the  slightest  Instinct  of  humanity? 

It  Is  doubtful  if  a  race  Indoctrinated  with 
the  military  supremacy  philosophy  can  be 
changed  In  the  same  generation.  The  sub- 
ject Just  mentioned  concerns  not  only  Amer- 
ica but  the  future  of  the  world. 

While  we  face  grave  problems  In  Interna- 
tional affairs,  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  this  phase  of  our  liabilities,  but  our  secu- 
rity has  another  major  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence—a Federal  debt  of  $300,000,000,000,  a 
sum  so  plgantlc  that  himaan  processes  can- 
not evaluate  the  weight  of  this  burden. 
Made  on  a  high-wage  and  commodity  basis. 
a  sharp  recession  could.  In  effect,  double  this 
monster.  The  rule  may  be  stated — a  solvent 
nation  is  a  strong  nation;  an  Insolvent  na- 
tion is  weak  both  from  without  and  within. 
At  this  point  we  might  stop,  look,  listen. 

In  retrospect,  may  we  not  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  unknown  soldier,  this  mythi- 
cal veteran  of  all  of  our  wars?  What  a  flood 
of  thoughts  come  to  each  of  us  when  this 
challenge  Is  to  be  considered?  Ro^-  should 
we  describe  this  phantom  veteran?  As  a 
sailor,  we  could  picture  him  as  standing  erect, 
alert,  on  the  bow  of  a  destroyer,  cutting 
through  the  foam  of  the  sea,  with  shells 
splashing  on  either  side  of  his  ship;  cr,  a 
pilot,  In  formation  with  his  wing,  diving  in 
an  attack  through  a  hail  of  missiles  from  hid- 
den land  batteries;  then  there  would  be  the 
dougbjoy,  wading  ashore,  burdened  with  a 
heavy  lof.d  of  ammunition,  trench  tools,  and 
field  rations,  expecting  to  dig  In  and  hold  a 
salient  point.  Encountering  mere  dangers 
and  risks  in  a  few  hours  than  a  civilian  would 
experience  in  a  liietime. 

Try  to  think  of  *he  change  brought  Into 
the  life  of  this  young  American.  Called  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  abandoning  his 
way  of  life,  his  family,  his  business.  If  this 
unknown  soldier  could  speak,  he  might  ask: 
"What  of  the  futiu-e?  Will  those  for  whom 
I  have  served  appreciate  my  sacrifice?  If  my 
services  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the 
war,  will  the  country  I  am  fighting  to  pre- 
serve retain  Its  free  Institutions?  Or  will 
those  who  are  poisoned  with  unsound  or  un- 
known principles  gain  control?  Will  the 
gangsters  In  the  cities  combine  with  the 
pinks  and  dreamers  to  destroy  that  which 
they  could  not  buUd?  Will  real  Americana 
rise  up  and  strike  down  those  who  would  de- 
stroy my  Government,  yoiir  Government,  the 
best  Government  the  world  has  ever  known? 

'I  am  the  unknown  soldier;  I  cannot  spealc 
aloud:  I  am  Interred  In  many  lands  and  un- 
der the  sea  far  from  my  home,  but  ycu  too. 
have  a  duty  to  perform."  So  spake  the  un- 
known soldier. 

Today  we  salute  the  valor  of  the  unknown 
soldier  and  sailor,  and  millions  of  their  com- 
rades in  their  efforts,  to  jjerpetuate  the  prin- 
ciples they  fought  to  hold.    They  shaied  the 


glorious  victories  of  right  and  freedom,  the 
highest  aspiration  of  man.  They  would  re- 
place might  with  humility;  wrongs  with  jus- 
tice; war  wlt:i  peace. 

As  an  animated,  living  symbol  of  their  sac- 
rlfli«s,  these  veterans  would  have  ycu  unfurl 
an<l  bold  high  the  flag  that  Is  the  greatest 
Insptratl&fi  of  freemen — the  flag  of  th* 
Uiilted  States  of  America. 


Resolution  of  LitbaaaUa  AntficaBS  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  ccNwicnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday ,  Jujie  30,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  following: 

Resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
Lithuanian  Americans,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  local  branch  of  the  Lutbuantan 
American  Council.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
the  18th  of  June.  1950,  In  connection  with 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of 
Lithuania  by  Soviet  troops. 

At  the  beginning  cf  the  Second  World  War, 
Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  Soviet  Russia. 
On  June  15.  1940,  Soviet  troops  occupied 
Lithuania  without  the  slightest  legal  Justl- 
flcatlon,  breaking  the  nonaggresslon  pact  and 
other  treaties  of  1920,  1£2€,  and  1929.  as  well 
as  the  promise  to  respect  Lithuania's  sover- 
eignty and  integrity. 

During  the  Soviet  occupation  Lithuania 
suffered,  and  continues  to  suffer,  an  Im- 
mense manpo-ver  loss.  During  the  nights  of 
June  12-14.  1941.  40.000  Innocent  InhabltanU 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  The  second  Soviet 
occupation  brought  Llthiunla  Innumerable 
new  losses.  New  mass  deportations,  carried 
out  parallel  with  individual  arrests.  hav« 
been  recently  reported  from  occupied  Lithu- 
ania. Three  new  waves  of  mass  deporta- 
tions rava^d  the  country  on  May  22,  1948, 
on  March  24-27,  1349.  and  In  June  1949.  In 
summaiizing  the  available  flgures  It  may  b« 
stated  that  the  crime  of  genocide,  perpe- 
trated by  Soviet  Russia  In  Lithuania,  has  re» 
suited  in  the  extermlnaUon  of  800,000  peo« 
pie. 

The  Soviets,  hating  all  nations  fond  of 
liberty,  are  determined  to  destroy  the  Battle 
States  and  to  flU  their  places  with  a  Russian 
and  Asiatic  population.  In  an  age  when 
liberty  Is  guaranteed  to  all  peoples,  human 
rights  are  proclaimed  and  genocide  la  con- 
demned, the  bestial  regime  of  the  East.  strlT- 
Ing  to  spread  Its  doctrine  over  the  world, 
alms  to  destroy  and  extirpate  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  with  such  methods  of  cruelty 
as  have  been  hitherto  unknown  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  American  Lithuanians,  who  through 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  been  savetl  from  a  similar  ftte 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  together  with  all 
the  Lithuanians  dispersed  thrcufhout  the 
world,  this  day  remember  the  tragedy  of 
their  homeland  and  appeal  to  the  conacience 
of  the  world,  demanding  that  the  criminal 
cruelties  of  the  eastern  oppre3Scrs  be  stopped. 

We  have  not  yet  given  up  our  belief  in  hu- 
man Justice  and  are  hoping  that  with  the 
help  of  the  world  all  those  millions  of 
precious  lives,  sacrlflced  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. wUI  be  expiated.  Therefore,  we  re- 
solved to  urge  our  Government  to  use  ita 
power  to  help  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States  regain  their  freedom  and  sovereign 
rights  In  accordance  with  the  principles  ol 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
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Chair~mMn. 
JoxM  I  AccrsTUAcacrs. 


T^«  Repttbik&BS  Nov  Accept  Socid 
Sccvity 


EXTENSION  OP  RiAlARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  Bl  EMILLER 

n*  THl  HOnSX  CF  REPRISENTAnVZS 

FTuiay.  June  iO,  19S0 

Mr  BTEMILLZR.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
penxussion  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
ynarirt  IT.  the  RxcotD.  I  2 ttach  an  cdi- 
UxnAl  from  the  June  23  issie  of  the  Mad- 
uoo  «Wtf  '  Capital  Tim«^  Titled  "The 
Repablicar^  Now  Accept  Social  Secu- 
rity." It  properly  notes  tt.e  parallel  be- 
tween the  GOPs  oneina:  denunciation 
of  i-he  social -secunty  prc«raxn  back  in 
l£i34  and  1935  and  It*  present  anzuished 
about  Kuch  sunilc^r  programs  as 
health  tnsurancr: 
Tkx  RcmucAKs  New  t.cczn  Social 

Wb«o  trie  pr«*eat  Caitel  StatM  »ocUl- 
MCttrtty  procr^ni  wax  trti  (vopoaed  iMck  la 
IfM  sad  199S.  Uj*  RepubUa.os  o(  i^u  coun- 
try toolt  Lbe  iiump  and  cleocunccd  It  m  rank 
•uctaUan  Oit>«rwtj«  respcnslbie  R«pubU- 
caija.  in  and  out  of  public  oOcc.  were  pub« 
Iiciy  dMrflfif  tb«t  li  tbe  program  «aa  en- 
acted liie  American  pe<jp!e  would  loe  tneir 
idcr.ti&caticn  and  be  ihere:ifter  referred  to 
fcy  numbers  wbicb  thiej  w  jald  wear  around 
their  necks  en  dof<  taga 

It  u  intwe«tin4{  to  recall  these  argumenu 
tvow  in  U«bt  (A  tnc  vote  in  tii«  United  States 
fimat*  i.^  otner  day  to  expand  x^ial-sc- 
curtty  coTerage  and  Increife  tta  beneflla. 
I'll*  bill  was  paaaed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  2. 
Many  of  tr.'tt  Repubiicanj  who  Toted  for 
eipanalan  of  the  pra«ram  nere  amont;  those 
who  )cmed  In  th«  dire  pnrdtctlona  of  l'JJ4 
and  laaA 

The  vote  on  the  aoclal  secxirlty  amend- 
m»nts  UiUartratea  a^ain  bcw  the  dle-b&rdii 
nuat  Hr.ally  yield  to  aoct^Iy  conatrjctlvs 
nMsstirsa.  The  blatr^  of  CTgant^ed  Kovern- 
m«nt  la  full  of  ilmllar  Inridenta  What  the 
re«ctlonan4M  denounce  aa  social  lam  tuday 
they  will  claap  to  their  breasts  tomorrow. 
one*  It  haa  become  the  l««  and  haa  proved 
Itself  pf;puUr  aiid  (Xilltically  expedient. 
Orvly  the  most  stupid  try  to  turn  the  clock 
back. 

They  denounced  the  Income  tas.  women's 
suffrage,  workmeri's  compensation,  public 
educauon.  and  other  advanres  aa  socialism 
In  years  past  In  the  imn.edlate  past  they 
attacUrd  bank  depoeit  Insurance,  rural  elec- 
irlftc-'.iun.  farm  prtce  rij  p<j»^t4.  minimum 
wage  lefUla'.lon,  bums  m'x'-K&^e  relief,  and 
ether  New  Deal  men^ures  as  sijclaliam  but 
Ui«y  now  arcept  tnem. 

Today  they  denounce  iht  socialism  of  na> 
ttonal  health  inaurance.  the  Brannan  plan. 
and  other  Fair  Deal  proiKM&is  AMomlnc 
that  this  Kallon  remains  fiee  and  men  have 
a  rigbt  to  speak  and  think  aa  they  please. 
proframa  wilt  event  ual'.y  be  adapted 
lauee  they  are  needed.  Wi.m  tt.ry  have 
■n.  U,m  men  wh^j  are  ttxiay  Oeuouncins 
«U1  embrace  ibem. 


This  has  been  tkt  lewon  of  history.  Proic- 
ress  haj  a. ways  atarMd  vtth  a  small  minority 
f  ■iTormg  a  reform.  The  minority  is  always 
abused  ar.d  vUifled.  but  ItiUe  by  httle  the 
majority  comes  to  accept  lU  program  It  is 
l^.»»n  that  the  die-hard  politicUns  surrender. 

This  has  been  the  endtirlng  virtue  of  the 
democraUc  way  cf  life  whlrh  guarantees  to 
the  mincrlty  the  right  to  speak  and  organise 
to  attain  its  ends.  Despite  the  dogma  of  the 
Fascists  of  the  right  and  the  Communists  of 
the  left.  It  IS  the  only  way  that  lasting  prog- 
ress can  be  made. 


Howard  E.  Tuik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVZS 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr  WEICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  Howard 
E  Zink  is  one  of  the  leading  citizen-s  of 
my  di.strlct  and  is  a  typical  example  of 
opportunity  under  the  American  way  of 
life.  I  want  to  include  a  news  story  from 
the  Fremont  News-Messenger  of  Fre- 
mont. Ohio: 

Howard  Zntx  Stort  Resembies  Algeb  Tale; 

SEAT-Covta  FiBM  DkvELOPs  Phom  Two-Mam 

I.VDtrs-ntr  to  One  Emploting  800  Peikons 

The   story   of   Howard   E.    Zlnk.   Frerr.ont, 

Ohio.  Industrialist  and  civic  leader,  might 

have  provided  a  wealth  of  material  around 

which  Horatio  Alger  could  have  woven  one 

of  his  most  interesting  novels. 

It  Is  a  story  that  would  be  possible  only 
in  America  and  under  otir  American  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

Because  from  a  t2-a-month  school  Janitor 
as  a  toy.  Mr.  Zlnk  has  developed  an  automo- 
bile seat-oover  Industry  which  U  recognl7ed 
as  the  largest  In  Its  field  In  the  Nation  His 
enterprises  In  all  four  corners  of  the  Nation 
employ  between  800  and  900  persons,  and  are 
continuing  to  expand. 

But  Mr  Zlr.k  hardly  re<?rirds  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business  as  of  Horatio  Alger  cali- 
ber Instead  he  believes  that  anyone — any- 
w!-.ere  In  the  N.itlon — cotild  do  the  same 
thing  as  he  has  done. 

cppoaTu.vriT  roa  all 

"In  our  land."  Mr.  Zink  said,  "everyone  has 
an  equal  opportunity  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  Improve  his  p«-^5ltlon  In  life,  to  develop 
his  business,  and  to  help  others  get  ahead, 
but  success  can  come  only  alter  hard  work 
and  careful   planning  and  leadership  " 

The  Fremont  Industrialist  often  recalls  his 
humhle  start  In  life.  He  walked  three- 
fourtiis  of  a  mUe  to  school  each  day  In  all 
kinds  of  weather  to  start  the  fire  In  the 
country  schoolbouse  in  the  rural  area  near 
Fremont  He  earned  %2  each  month  for  his 
chore,  and  was  glad  to  get  It. 

Back  In  1817.  after  be  had  completed  his 
education  In  the  Fremont  districts  common 
schoi^ls.  he  Joined  with  the  late  A.  K  Hodes 
in  the  automobile-accessory  business. 

And  even  then  money  was  scarce. 

Both  Mr  Zlnk  and  Mr  Hodes  borrowed 
money  to  set  up  an  establishment  In  which 
they  made  storm  fronu  for  buggies. 

"We  had  very  little  money."  Mr.  Zlnk  re- 
called, "and  we  did  all  of  our  own  work  We 
cut  materials  by  hand,  using  a  long-handled 
knife  with  a  short  blade  We  did  our  own 
Janitor  worti,  our  own  selling,  repaired  otir 
own  sewinf  machines,  did  our  own  bock- 
keepmf." 

■PiiwEas  tw  orrAKCT 

The  scceas<^:ry  bvi,*.lnmis  was  in  Its  embry- 
onic sia«e  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ziua  declares. 


"Automobile  makers  were  too  busy  pvttlng 
out  their  vehicles  to  think  about  all  the 
gadgets  and  comforts  that  could  be  provided, 
so  wo  found  an  exceUent  fltld  for  varloua 
Items.  * 

"Since  all  cars  made  at  that  time  were 
open  ones."  the  manufacturer  recalled,  "we 
found  that  there  was  an  opening  between 
the  top  and  the  windshield  v  here  drafU  al- 
ways prevailed,  so  we  made  an  Item  that 
closed  that  space." 

Mr.  Zlnk  traced  the  development  of  the 
Ro-cailed  gadget  business  fro  n  storm  fronts 
to  coU  protectors  to  keep  \i?ater  ofT  sp>ark 
plues  to  repairs  and  reflnls.ilng  for  auto- 
mobile tops. 

The  top-repair  business  b*came  a  major 
one.  and  this  developed  Into  [nanufarture  cf 
side  curtains,  then  tire  cov  ?rs  which  were 
made  In  quantity  by  the  Hcdes-Zink  plant, 
and  Anally  to  seat  covers,  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  the  corporation  now. 

All  during  this  time  the  company  kept 
expanding,  adding  employees,  some  of  whom 
are  still  with  the  firm  In  Imi-ortant  roles. 

In  1923  the  company  was  incorporated  and 
in  1936  Its  Initial  outslde-of-Premont  expan- 
sion was  launched. 

A  plant  was  started  in  Pa»alc.  N.  J.,  thle 
being  the  beginning  of  a  prrgram  of  expan- 
sion which  has  taken  Howari  Zlnk  products 
into  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and  (  harleston.  Miss. 

Each  part  of  the  Nation  L;  served  now  by 
Howard  Zlnk  Corp..  each  exi)anslon.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Zlnk.  intending  to  move  the  source 
of  the  firm's  products  closer  to  an  available 
market. 

In  1937  Mr  Hodes  died,  t  nd  late  in  1938 
Mr.  Zlnk  bouv^ht  his  Interest  In  the  business 
from  his  estate. 

Mr.  Zlnk  vividly  recalls  t  le  dlfflcultles  of 
the  1938  period  when  business  was  at  an 
extremely  low  ebb  and  every  Industry  was 
faced  with  a  flght  for  survlv  il. 

But  the  Arm.  despite  rigged  problems, 
survived. 

In  1940  Mr.  Zlnk  changid  the  name  of 
Hodes-Zlnk  to  the  Howard  Zlnk  Corp.,  and 
took  several  of  his  key  en:  ployees,  persona 
who  had  grown  up  In  the  Industry,  Into  the 
company  as  directors. 

There  are  now  15  directors,  all  actively 
associated  with  the  organUatlon.  and  each 
has  had  more  than  15  year  i  of  service  with 
the  company. 

LOOKS  TO  THE  VEST 

Continuing  to  expand  the  company's  in- 
dustry in  Fremont  and  enjoying  good  busi- 
ness at  the  Passaic  plant.  Mr.  Zlnk  next 
looked  to  the  West  for  a  l(>catlon  and  In  a 
few  years  opened  a  moder  i  plant  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  During  the  li.6t  year  an  auto- 
seat-cover  plant  was  acquir  ?d  In  Charleston, 
Miss.,  and  It  Is  now  an  int'^grai  part  of  the 
Zh;k  Industry. 

Here  In  Fremont  the  Zlrk  Corp.  has  two 
huge  seat-cover  plants,  jiiaX  now  completing 
an  addltlun  to  one  of  Its  [  reduction  units. 

In  addition  to  the  manafacture  of  seat 
covers  and  associated  prodi  cts  the  company 
owns  the  Consollte  Corp..  Uso  In  Fremont, 
which  manufactures  and  distributes  high- 
way advertising  signs  cvei  many  porta  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Zlnk  Corp.  advertises  In  Saturday  Eve- 
nlr.i?  Post.  Holiday,  and  In  iill  trade  publica- 
tions. 

To  understand  Mr  Zlnk'.'  success  in  busi- 
ness it  Is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
phUosophy  with  which  h"  operates  his  vast 
Industrial  holding. 

"Our  corporation  operates  aa  one  happy 
family,"  he  pointed  out  todiy. 

"E\cry  employee."  he  ccntlnued.  "knows 
that  the  door  of  my  office  Is  open  at  all  times. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  can  bring  his  prob- 
lems to  me,  his  Qnancial  c  liQcultiea.  If  any, 
his  domestic  ups  and  dow  i,  and  any  prob- 
lem that  he  might  have 

"All  of  us  are  very  close  to  one  another." 
this  repurter  was  told  'Our  reiatlona  are 
excelleut  and  aiways  huvc    Men" 
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Dsflnlte  proof  of  this  statement  Is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any 
labor  difficulty  at  a  Zink  Corp.  pUnt.  None 
Is  crganized  by  any  union. 

MUCH    IN    BONTCSES 

Mr.  Zlnk  pointed  out  that  in  1949  the  com- 
pany paid  out  more  money  in  bonuses  to  em- 
plovees  than  went  out  In  dividends. 

'One  factor  that  helps  cur  employer-em- 
ployee relations."  Mr.  Zink  declared.  "Is  the 
policy  we  have  of  promoting  from  the  ranks. 
We  do  not  go  out  and  employ  executives  for 
top  positions  in  the  Zink  Corp.;  Instead  ail 
of  cur  officials  are  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  our  company,  many  of  them  start- 
ing when  very  young  men  and  progressing 
as  the  business  advanced." 

Heads  cf  the  Passaic  and  Long  Beach 
branches  are  Fremont  men,  who  started  their 
careers  In  the  automobile  seat-cover  busl- 
ners  in  Fremont,  learned  the  business  here 
and  then  showed  sufficient  ability  to  head 
Important  divisions  of  the  company.  The 
Charleston  plant,  only  recently  acquired.  Is 
operated  on  a  little  different  system,  some 
of  its  former  executives  retaining  their  po- 
sitions, although  Mr.  Zinks  son.  Jack,  la 
that  plant's  manager. 

The  Zank  Corp.  has  50  seat -cover  salesmen 
on  tlie  road  In  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Zink  Eaid  today  that  business  In  1950 
Is  15  percent  ahead  of  1949.  that  being  the 
banner  year  in  the  history  of  the  corporation. 
As  fcr  the  future,  the  industrialist  expects 
continued  good  business,  anticipating  In- 
creased volume  with  a  lower  percentage  of 
profit. 

Tne  man  for  whom  the  Industry  Is  named 
plays  a  vital  part  In  much  cf  Fremont's  life. 
He  Is  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Fre- 
mont, a  past  president  of  Rotary,  and  first 
president  of  the  Sandusky  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  organized  only  a  few  years  ago. 

His  family  Includes  Mrs.  Zink.  the  son. 
Jack,  and  two  grandchildren.  H:s  brother. 
Wnrren.  is  secretary  of  the  corporation  and 
one  of  its  capable  directors. 

ONE    OP    THE    GANG 

The  corporation  maintains  elaborate  club- 
rooms  for  its  men's  and  women's  clubs,  and 
anyone  doubting  the  democratic  manner  In 
which  the  firm  operates  should  go  to  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  various  employee  organi- 
zations when  B£r.  Zink  is  present.  He's  just 
one  of  the  "gang."  subject  to  heckling  and 
the  butt  of  Jokes,  just  as  any  other  Individual 
ta  the  organization  might  be. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  some  day 
Mr  Zlnk  would  become  interested  In  making 
his  home  in  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
possibly  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  he  has 
one  of  his  plants,  or  In  some  other  location. 
But  that  Idea  has  been  ptished  aside  once 
and  for  all. 

'T  staned  life  In  Fremont."  Mr.  Zink  said, 
"and  111  stay  here.  This  la  the  finest  city 
In  the  whole  Nation  and  it  will  always  be  my 
home  " 

And  the  Industrialist,  without  any  doubt 
Fremonfs  No.  l  citizen,  still  says  he  has  done 
nothing  that  any  other  person  cannot  do  by 
enterprise,  hard  work,  and  by  a  God-given 
belief  In  his  fellowman. 


If  War  Comes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP   XICBICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan,      Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  aa  old  saying:    "la 


time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  That 
advice  i.s  sound.  The  nation  which  does 
not  follow  that  advice  is  asking  for  de- 
feat. 

In  childhood,  we  read  from  the  Good 
Bock  the  parable  of  the  10  virgins  who 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom — 
five  had  oil  in  their  lamps — five  did  not, 
and  while  they  were  seeking  oil.  the 
bridegroom  came.  The  five  virgins  who 
had  oil  in  their  lamps  went  to  the  wed- 
ding and  the  wedding  feast.  The  five 
who  were  not  prepared  were  on  the  out- 
side— not  even  looking  in.  What  the  in- 
dividual or  the  nation  should  learn  from 
that  parable  is  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  a  coming  event. 

The  President  on  the  29th.  last,  told 
reporters  that  although  orders  were 
given  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  to  meet 
the  drive  of  North  Korea,  even  though 
American."?  have  already  died  in  that  at- 
tem.pt  and  the  fighting  ii  on.  we  are  not 
at  war.  The  situation  is  so  akin  to  war, 
50  fraught  with  dan,ger,  that  foolish  in- 
deed would  we  be  if  we  aid  not  prepare 
for  war. 

No  one  wants  war.  It  I;  indeed  strange 
that  the  United  States  o'  America,  alter 
furnLshing  the  munitions  of  war  and  the 
fighting  men  whose  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  endurance  made  us  victorious, 
should  now  be  threatened  with,  if  we  are 
not  now  actually  involved  in,  war. 

There  is  scmothing  \iTong.  radica'iy 
wrong,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  a  ra- 
tion which  has  twice,  through  its  pro- 
ductive ability  and  its  military  might, 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  a  World  War, 
being  forced  against  the  will  of  its  peo- 
ple to  engage  in  another  war  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Coniinuotis  warfare  does  not  si>ell  i>eace. 

The  grievous  mistake  of  stopping 
Paiton's  victorious  army  short  of  Berlin, 
of  dividing  that  city  and  giving  the  Rus- 
sians jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  it.  and 
over  eastern  Germany,  cannot  be  re- 
called. 

Tlie  repeated  appeasement  of  Russia, 
the  furnishing  to  her  after  the  war  was 
over  of  r munitions  of  war — arms,  ships, 
and  planes — was  vigorously  protested  by 
some  of  us.  Our  protests  went  unheeded. 
The  mistake  then  made  cannot  now  be 
corrected.  The  foolish — the  utterly 
foolish — gift  of  China  and  400, COO  000  cf 
her  people  to  Russia  cannot  now  be 
recalled. 

If  we  are  to  follow  a  ]xilicy  of  forever 
becoming  involved  in  every  conflict  ia 
every  part  cf  the  world; -wherever  dis- 
gruntled or  ambitious  v.orld  politicians 
may  choose  to  create  trouble,  then  we 
should  at  least  use  common  sense,  pre- 
pr.re  for  the  inevitable  war  which  will 
follow  such  a  course,  and  trust  only  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  loyal  Americans, 
those  who  have  ever  first  in  their  hearts 
and  minds  the  interests  of  this  country. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that,  if  the 
internationalists  must  have  their  way 
and  American  youth  must  ever  stand 
ready  to  fight  anjrwhere  and  evenrwhere 
that  quarrelsome,  disgniatled  individuals 
who  happen  at  the  moiB.ent  to  be  in  au- 
thority in  this  country  or  that,  then  w« 
should,  for  at  least  onci;  in  our  history, 
know  why  we  are  fighting,  for  wbcnn  wa 
are  fighting,  axui  the  ultimate  purpoM 


of  the  fighting.  Mor.  important  yet.  we 
should  fight  only  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  are  free — completely  free — 
from  the  domination  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion or  group. 

When  an  individual,  a  group  within  a 
political  party,  or  a  political  party  has 
demonstrated  its  lack  of  ability,  its  in- 
competency, as  have  those  who  have 
formulated  our  so-called  foreign  policy, 
that  group,  those  individuals,  should  not 
be  trusted  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  result,  to  be  chari- 
table, of  the  incompetency  of  those  who 
have  headed  our  State  Department. 
Dean  Acheson,  the  present  head  of  that 
Department,  has  let  his  pro- British  sym- 
pathies and  feelings  involve  us  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  may  be  forced  into  war. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  which 
now  exists  in  Korea,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  American  lives  are  being  sacrificed, 
and  to  again  put  a  charitable  construc- 
tion upon  the  situation,  where  we  are  en- 
gaged in  putting  down,  as  the  President 
said,  an  attack  upon  a  peaceful  nation 
by  a  bandit.  Dean  Acheson  and  all  who 
follow  the  same  line  of  thought,  whether 
they  be  in  the  State  Department  or  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  should  be  kicked  out, 
be  replaced  by  those  who  have  but  one 
objective — that  of  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Because  Russia  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  she  now  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion ^here  it  may  become  necessary  to 
fight  another  war. 

Common  sense,  sound  judgment,  de- 
mands that  those  who  involved  us  in 
this  perilous  situation  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  to  get  us  out  of  it. 

We  should  prepare  for  war.  But  arms, 
ships,  planes,  munitions  of  war,  cannot 
protect  us  if  those  who  guide  our  destiny 
are  either  incompetent  or  have  not  a 
fixed  purpose  of  thinking  and  acting  first 
for  our  country. 

Dean  Acheson  and  all  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  communism  or  any  form 
thereof,  or  who  have  any  thought  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  nation,  or  who  are  not 
wholeheartedly  and  solely  devoted  to  the 
security  and  future  of  America,  should  be 
removed  from  all  places  of  responsibility. 


Preddoit's  Koreaa  Staml  Approved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OP  MASaACBUSRTB 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RCRSSENTA'llVSS 

Friday,  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  pertinent  editorial  am- 
ment  on  the  President's  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Korean  incident,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jime  28  issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

PaBuucifT  Acn 

President  Truman  acted  promptly  and 
Tlfonnuijr  jeatarday   in  th«  Koraan  ertati^ 
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»nd  tlwrt  to  erery  rtaaon  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  approve  of  the  (tepe 
vr^icli  he  took.  la  ordering  American  plane* 
•r.d  w&nhip*  to  go  to  the  a^  oi  South  Ko- 
rean forcee.  be  wae  not  <x>mmltting  the 
United  SUtee  to  needlesi  mrddltng  in  a  re- 
BOU  dnl  war.  latead.  he  was  laying  do«n 
a  policy  o(  American  firmnrsB  agnlnst  fur- 
ther Rua^un  acgreuion  in  the  Far  East.  In 
direct*  AC  ti»e  Navy  to  be  prepared  to  prereut 
a  Co:nmunlat  attack  on  Forraoaa.  be  made  tt 
deur  tliat  he  had  given  u(i  hope  that  the 
JIusslana  would  refrain  fro:n  actual  armed 
aggrcwlcn.  '"The  attack  upon  Korea."  he 
tmtlifaUy  declared,  "makes  It  plain  be)-onc! 
•U  doubt  that  communlam  haa  pa&>cd  be- 
yoad  the  U5e  of  lubTerston  'x>  conquer  Inde- 
pendent nauona  .^nd  will  now  tiae  arme'J 
Uiva»loc  and  war." 

Americana  may  not  be  deeply  Intere'.ted 
in  the  kind  of  government  which  th?  ma- 
jority of  the  pecple  In  Keren  want  or  do  not 
want.  But  the  point  >  that  Korea  ha*  be- 
oomr  the  critical  center  In  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Impllcat  ons  cf  wSat  liuula  has  done 
there  ere  ax^rld-wlUe.  We  cuinot  let  Russia 
hav«  iMr  way  witiiout  abandoning  our  whole 
policy  of  keeping  Soviet  Ruaala  wiT.hin 
bounds,  without  glvlnf  up  our  whole  idea 
of  protertlni?  aH  nattotu  afralnst  agression. 

The  United  Stares  la  no;  playing  a  lone 
hand  In  this  emergency  It  Is  taking  prac- 
tical steps  to  back  up  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  be  reaa.suri:;g  if  a  powerful  Inter- 
national force  could  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Koreans.  But  that  cs.nnot  be.  T.-»ere 
U  not  even  such  a  force  In  existence,  mainly 
bwuae  Russia  prevented  ttji  creation. 

Tbe  United  Stares  Is  tae  only  Nation 
which  can  do  aomething  at  the  moment  to 
halt  the  Ruasian  march  of  ag^eselon.  That's 
all  that  the  United  Suitej>  wanU.  It  has  no 
Ideas  of  expansion  or  conquest  for  IVself. 

This  show-dovm  la  not  of  our  peeking. 
Ve  hare  been  cpenly  defied  by  thf  Com- 
ir.unlsta.  If  our  intervention — a  wholly  ;u8- 
ttfl^^  Intervention — In  Kore)»  should  lead  to 
a  general  war,  the  guUc  will  be  Ru^la's 
alone:  and  we  learned  10  years  ago  that 
when  a  dictator  wants  wii^r  no  amount  of 
appeasement  will  deter  him. 


American  Intervention  b  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  RJilMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Krw  Jtssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SENTATIVES 

Fruiav.  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ftcuon  of  the  non-Communi6i  world  to 
American  intervenuon  in  Korea  ib  that 
the  United  States  has  stood  up  to  be 
counted  among  the  men.  For  this  we 
all  salute  our  President,  who  once  again 
h^s  demonstrated  his  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. 

Now  the  less  stronj  and  loss  coura- 
geous may  take  heart  and  pace  forward 
conftdently^ 

It  \s  significant,  too.  that  with  this  step 
the  global  line  of  conUiiiuneiu  which 
President  Truman  first  drew  alony  the 
northern  borders  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
now  extends  compieu^ly  around  the 
world. 

Under  leave  to  exteixl  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following;  editorial 
which  appeared  in  tlie  June  29  issue  of 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger : 

ST*AicxTxinj«e  Ov.-asu.vx8  Ovr 
Tbs  Untied  8tat«s  at  I  ^t  haa  an  Aitatto 
policy  wivh  whalebone  In  It. 


In  brief  It  Is  thU:  We  will  not  tolcrats 
■g^reaslon  and  we  will  back  up  our  convic- 
tion with  military  might.  Korea  haa  been 
the  Rubicon  and  we  have  crossed  it  wltli 
heartening  solidarity  at  heme. 

Up  to  this  point,  our  policy.  If  It  can  be 
called  that,  was  to  support  non-Communist 
government*  with  money  and  armaments. 
That  policy  might  have  been  effective  enough 
had  It  not  been  sabotaged  by  Communist 
sympathizers  at  heme. 

nxi  MUST  BZ  roucHT  wTTH  nxi 

We  have  learned,  particularly  In  China, 
tliat  this  type  of  secondary  support  for  be- 
leaguered nations  is  not  enough.  We  have 
learned  that  moral  Indignation  has  little 
efTect  on  unmoral  aggressors.  We  have 
learned  also  tha*  we  must  fight  fire  with 
fire.  We  have  put  our  lessons  Into  execu- 
tion In  Korea. 

What  we  have  done.  In  effect.  Is  to  assume 
fully  our  role  as  a  world  leader.  We  have 
met  our  responsibility  unflinchingly  In  the 
area  of  our  control  by  backing  up  the  de- 
sires of  the  United  Nations  with  planes  and 
tanks.  The  pace  has  been  set.  It  is  for 
the  other  nations  with  strength  to  follow. 

The  UN  Is  no  longer  a  mere  academy  of 
debate.  We  have  made  It  into  a  citadel  for 
the  right.  This  citadel  will  be  only  as  strong 
as  the  Individual  members  want  to  make  It. 

It  would  be  rash  Indeed  to  say  that,  as  a 
result  cf  our  bold  action,  communism  haa 
been  stopped.  If  we  succeed,  with  the  prom- 
ised help  of  British  warships,  to  curb  the 
Reds  In  Krjrea.  they  will  undoubtedly  feel 
us  out  somewhere  else.  Arerj  of  responsi- 
bility must  be  set  up  by  the  democracies 
thrcughout   the   world   to   meet   these   tests. 

Russia,  like  ourselves,  does  not  want  war. 
But  she  has  a  tremendous  appetite  for  power 
which  she  will  try  to  assuage  without  con- 
flict at  every  opportunity.  The  demccracloe 
appear  prepared  now  to  sprinkle  her  diet 
with  highly  unpalatable  substances. 


The  Honorable  Edith  Noorsc  Roseri,  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAiNDS  CASE 

Cr  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  en  Veterans' 
A^airs  has  accepted  and  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  its  committee  room,  a  portrait 
in  oils  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Ecrrn  Nouasi 

ROCBKS. 

It  must  have  t)€en  20  years  ago  when 
I  first  met  Mrs.  Roczss.  It  was  on  an 
occasion  where  slie  was  performing  an 
act  so  characteristic  of  her — she  was 
visiting  the  patients  at  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Hot  Springs.  S. 
Dak. 

That  was  several  years  before  I  came 
to  Congress.  She  stamped  the  impress 
of  a  vivid,  gracious  personality  on  my 
memory  then.  Fourteen  years  of  asso- 
ciation as  a  colleague  here  have  only  in- 
tensified my  appreciation  of  her  tireless 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  comfort  and  care 
of  "those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
battle." 

Others  may  grow  calloused  or  wejiry  cr 
they  may  forget.  But  the  gracious 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  haa 
never  t>ecn  too  busy  or  loo  tired  or  too 


forgetful  to  be  concerned  vlth  the  need* 
of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  som-;  things  In  life 
which  are  routine,  and  some  thing.s 
which  do  us  little  credi;,  but  we  act 
with  honor  when  we  paiue  in  the  press 
of  congressional  life  to  haag  portraits  in 
committee  halls  to  comnemorate  the 
services  of  such  chairmen  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massac:  lusetti — Edith 
NcTTRri:  Ko::krs. 


North  Carolina's  No.  1  Citizen  Wasn't 
Eaoash  of  a  Demagog 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  peknstlvaku 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSTNTATTVES 

Friday.  June  30   1950 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mar  ics  in  the  Record,  I  in(  lude  an  article 
by  Lowell  Mellett  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

North  CAxoLn*A's  No.  1  Crrizz?*  Wasn't 
Enough  or  a  Duiacoq 

(By  LoweU  Melljtt) 

*T«Iay  our  America  be  a  place  where  de- 
mocracy Is  achieved  without  vulgarity,  where 
differences  exlit  without  hato,  where  the  ma- 
jority li  without  tyranny  and  the  muurlty 
without  fear,  where  the  least  of  otir  brethren 
have  the  freedom  to  strug{;le  for  freedom, 
where  respect  for  the  past  Is  not  reaction 
and  hope  for  the  future  Is  not  revolution." 

The  man  capable  of  thui  expressing  his 
creed  as  an  American  and,  who  Is  much 
more  capable  of  carrying  It  out  during  a 
long,  active  and  extraorllniuily  useful 
career,  has  just  had  his  seat  In  the  Unired 
States  Senate  Jerked  out  from  under  him. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Gkaham,  after  serving  little 
more  than  a  year  by  appointment,  has  b'^n 
repudiated  by  the  forces  dominant  in  his 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  told  to  retire  to 
private  life 

sirLnxss  szx\ice  nxeoed 
That  he  probably  won't  do  or  be  alloxed 
to  do.  His  State,  his  beloved  South,  hU 
country  will  be  calling  on  him,  as  In  the  past, 
for  selfless  service,  and  In  the  light  of  bis 
successful  mission  to  Indonesia,  It  can  be 
expected  that  the  United  Nations  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  his  assistance. 

This  gentle,  brave,  and  eminently  able 
man  has  long  been  regarded  as  tlie  No.  1 
citizen  of  North  Carolina — some  say.  of  tha 
South — and  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  why  he  doesn't  make  hts  State  an  accept- 
able Senator.  The  answer  appears  to  be 
that  he  Is  not  enough  of  a  pchticlan.  Wliat 
he  can  do  for  his  State,  his  region,  or  hia 
country,  he  cannot  do  for  himself.  He  haa 
demonstrated  a  genius  for  adjusting  diSer- 
ences  where  they  "exist  without  hate."  a 
genius  even  for  eliminating  hate  at  tlmaa.-' 
but  where  the  hate  Is  turned  on  himself  he 
appears  to  be  helpless,  incapable  of  return- 
ing It  eflecUvely.  even  unwilling  to  do  so. 

ALL  PanTNSl  DHOPPED 

It  waa  a  hau  campaign  that  defeated  him. 
a  campaign  that  could  not  be  met  by  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek.  The  forces  seeking  th.s 
8enat«  seat  for  their  own  uses  succ<;eded  in 
making  Dr.  G^uiiam  a  personal  devil  on  the 
race  Issue.  In  ttie  first  primary  much  of  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  his  alleged  radlcal- 
l«m  and  communistic  symrathles,  but  hm 
came  through  with  a  vote  almost  equal  to 
the  combined  vote  of  his  opponents.     There* 
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fore  In  the  runofl  primary  all  pretense  of 
decency  and  fair  play  was  dropped  and  the 
race  quesiton  was  pressed  In  a  manner  net 
teen  In  North  Carolina  In  a  half  century. 

Dr.  GwHAM  cculd  not  be  persuaded  to 
drop  to  the  same  demagogic  level,  although 
all  the  necessary  materials  were  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  couldn't,  or  didn't,  reveal  to 
the  people  of  the  State  the  real  basis  cf 
the  battle  against  himself,  which  had  littla 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  race  Issue,  bot 
which  had  to  do  with  how  he  as  a  Senator 
voted  or  would  vote  on  such  thinpfs  as  taxes, 
labor  legislation,  education,  health,  and  so- 
cial security.  He  couldn't,  or  didn't,  maks 
clear  that  the  fight  against  him  is  the  same 
fight  that  is  b?lng  made  this  year  against 
every  liberal  In  Congress,  whether  from  the 
North  or  the  South,  and  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  race  issue  had  been  raised 
merely  because  he  could  not  be  baaten  on 
the  real  issues.  He  couldn't,  or  didn't,  make 
the  Issue  one  of  North  Carolina  against  the 
outside  Influences  that,  having  done  a  job 
In  Florida,  had  moved  for  a  time  Into  North 
Carolina  on  their  way  north  and  west,  bring- 
ing their  money  and  their  propaganda  organ - 
Izotion  with  them. 

The  eminently  respectable  lawyer.  In  whcse 
name  this  Job  was  done,  but  who  endeavored 
to  dissociate  himself  from  some  aspects  of  it. 
may  be  comfortable  in  the  seat  he  Is  taking, 
but  that  isn't  too  easy  to  believe. 


Resclution  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Friday  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  herein  copy  of 
a  resolution  in  support  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  Buy  Ameri- 
can campaign,  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
Dexter  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Marquette 
Central  Labor  Union,  in  my  district. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  began  to  give 
some  attention  to  import  taxes  which 
will  protect  the  Americr  i  workingman 
against  slave-labor  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  labor  movement 
has.  en  innumerable  cccaslotu,  demonstrated 
its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  International 
paau;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
realizing  that  world  peace  could  not  be  In- 
stired  when  hunger,  want,  and  unemploy- 
ment existed  In  postw:ir  Europe,  gave  fuU 
support  to  the  MarshaU  plan  for  aidmg  Euro- 
pean recovery;  and 

Whereas  Europe,  during  the  past  several 
years,  aided  by  bmions  of  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers,  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery 
and  Is  now  producing  large  stcc::^  of  indus- 
trial materials  and  merchandise:  and 

Whereas  European  production,  which  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  greatly  below 
that  of  similar  prcdu:tloa  In  the  United 
States,  new  Is  threattaing  the  glaiis  and  cer- 
tain ether  American  Industries;  and 

Whereas  U'ude  agreements  and  tarU  walls 
have  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  clieaply  pro- 
duced European  hand-n^de  gla^ware  and 
other  Earcpcaa  Industrial  products;  and 

Whereas  neither  tlie  administration  nor 
CoQgresii  hts  g..ea  timely  or  decisive  action 


to  safeguard  and  protect  the  glass  Industry 
and  its  workers  who  have  been  forced  to 
wage,  almost  slngle-handtd,  a  rtrugele  for 
existence  against  great  uda<i:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Marquette  Central  La- 
bor Union,  aware  of  the  plight  of  our  fellow 
workers  in  the  American  j.=llnt  Glass  Work- 
ers' Union  of  North  America,  pledge  cur  sup- 
port and  cooperation  In  aiding  the  union's 
Buy  American  campaign;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  local  retail  merchants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  them  of  oin-  action  in  sup- 
porting the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union  in  its  fight  to  preserve  the  hand-made 
glass  Industry  from  destruction;  and  be  It 
further 

R:sclied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  the  local  unions  aailated  with 
the  Marquette  Central  Labor  Union  witj  a 
request  that  they  take  similar  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  matter;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  he 
sent  to  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union  of  North  America.  204  Huron  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  to  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
to  our  Representatives  and  Senators  In 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Approved  June  21.  1950. 

DEira  D  Clark. 
Secretary,  Marquette  Central  Labor  Union. 


Korea  and  John  S.  Serrice — Reaping  as 
We  Have  Sown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

CF  W"SCCN£IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  tf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Acheson.  Lattimore,  Service,  Hiss, 
and  Jaffee  policies  in  China  are  no-v 
paying  off  in  Korea  and  the  whole  Far 
East.  President  Truman's  switch  to  a 
new  approach  to  communism  there  is  a 
frank  admission  of  the  failure  of  Ache- 
sons  policy  in  spite  of  denials  from  the 
White  House.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  clearly  demonstrated  his  inability  to 
handle  the  oC5ce  and  he  should  resign 
forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  two  edi- 
torials that  appeared  in  the  Ws&hington 
Times-Herald  of  yesterday: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Jvme 
£9,  1950] 

KOSEA 

The  Invasion  of  Korea  should  warn  Con- 
gress against  giving  Mr.  Truman  the  au- 
thority he  Is  asking  to  call  conscripts  to 
camp  whenever  he  feels  like  doing  so.  That 
power  should  never  be  yielded  by  Congress 
to  any  Executive,  because  it  is  all  but  equiva- 
lent to  the  power  to  declare  war  Itself.  To 
yield  the  power  to  this  Executive  would  be 
to  Invite  catastrophe. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  have  only 
the  friendliest  feelings  toward  the  Korean 
Republic,  but  not  one  American  In  a  thou- 
sand believes  that  the  defense  of  Korea  is 
worth  the  life  cf  a  husband,  a  son.  or  a 
brother.  The  Members  of  Congress  knew  this 
and  will  not  vote  for  war  without  weighing 
the  risks.  Nobody  can  say  what  Mr.  Tru- 
man may  do,  if  unchecked  by  Congress. 

KEW  BEAL  POLICT  ONX  OF  COXTXTSIOW 

Nobody  can  say  because  the  record  of  New 
Deal  policy  flies  in  opposite  directions.  On 
the  one  hand.  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  the  United 


SUtes  Into  World  War  II  by  telling  the  Japa- 
nese they  wculd  have  to  clear  out  of  China 
for  gocd.  He  would  not  com{»omi8e.  He 
would  not  grant  them  even  a  lace-savlng 

formula. 

Then,  when  the  war  was  all  but  won,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  turned  around  and  gave  Stalin  all 
the  rights  in  Cnlna  that  he  wouldn't  give 
th  Japanese  invader.  The  Communists  got 
Manchuria,  the  Kurlle  Islands,  and  the  bet- 
ter half  of  Korea.  Mr.  Truman,  at  Potsdano. 
approved  tlie  deal.  He  sent  General  Mar- 
shall to  China  with  a  proposal  which  could 
only  Etrengthen  the  Communists.  To  make 
the  outcome  certain.  Mr.  Truman  discour:ige<l 
the  Chinese  Nationalists.  The  outcome,  ct 
course,  was  the  conquest  of  all  of  China  by 
ths  Communists. 

One  of  Mr.  Truman's  policies  Is  to  con- 
tain the  Communists  everywhere  around  tha 
globe.  Another  of  Mr.  Truman's  policies  is 
that  China,  a  nation  of  400,000,000,  wasn't 
worth  the  war  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  It  was. 
Which  policy  does  he  mean  to  follow  now? 
If  Stalin  is  to  be  checked  wherever  he  seeks 
to  expand.  Mr.  Truman  must  fight  for  Korea. 
If  China  wasn't  worth  a  war.  the  aggression 
agalnat  little  Korea  surely  lan't  worth  a  war. 

Mr.  Truman's  thinking.  If  that  Is  the  word 
for  It,  is  further  confused  by  his  own  politi- 
cal troubles.  A  month  ago.  his  man.  Sen- 
ator Pcppza..  was  licked  in  Florida  and  on 
Saturday  his  man.  Senator  Ghaham.  was 
licked  in  North  Carolina.  The  E>emocratic 
Governor  of  Ohio  said  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  was  half  inclined  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Truman's  leading  Republican  opponent.  Sen- 
ator Tajt.  Mr.  Truman's  political  fortune* 
are  ebbing.    He  could  use  a  war. 

In  face  of  Mr.  Truman's  chronic  confu- 
sion of  mind,  augmented  now  by  his  worries 
over  his  own  political  fate,  only  a  Congress 
of  madmen  would  give  him  authority  to  rush 
this  country  toward  war  without  consulting 
anybody. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 

29.  1950] 

JtrsT   A   Sesvtcz.    Sats   Mb.    Snvics 

John  Stewart  Service,  one  of  those  State 
Department  "far  eastern  experts,"  had  a 
chance  to  explain  to  a  Senate  investigating 
committee  Just  how  he  bsppened  to  get 
mixed  up  with  tlie  pro-Soviet  outfit  which 
ran  the  magazine  Amerasla,  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Service  got  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  with 
this  crowd  that  he  finally  found  himself 
imder  arrest  in  1945  with  five  others  in  the 
group  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  conmUt 
espionage. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Justice  Department 
went  into  the  tank  when  called  upon  to  proa- 
ecute.  Mr.  Service  and  two  of  bis  leftist  pala 
weren't  even  indicted.  PhlUp  Jafle.  the  ed- 
itor, got  off  with  a  S2.500  fine,  and  Emman- 
uel S.  Larsen.  another  State  Department  olB- 
clal,  wltli  a  fine  of  $500.  Andrew  Both,  a 
lieutenant  In  naval  intelligence,  was  in- 
dicted, but  the  Justice  Department  let  him 
off  without  producing  any  evidence  against 
him. 

R.\s  AOVAirracx  wrrH  scxAToa  mmrea 
Mr.  Service,  who  has  been  quizaed  four 
times  by  the  President's  loyalty  review  board, 
and  is  back  in  Wasiilngton  for  a  fifth  wbdrl, 
liad  the  advantage  cf  explainiixg  his  peculiar 
connections  to  a  sympatlietie  New  Deal  ma- 
jority headed  by  Senator  Trsxass.  Ha 
blurted  out  so  many  damaging  ^^mimmtnnm 
however,  that  Ttdimcs  sdjoumed  tlie  publio 
hearing,  muttering  that  the  public  might  be 
getting  a  mistaken  Impression,  and  contin- 
ued the  inquiry  behind  cloeed  doors. 

Mr.  Service's  story,  briefly,  was  tills:  He 
had  transmitted  secret  Government  docu- 
ments to  Jaffe  and  to  Mark  Gayn,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Amerasla  and.  at  the  tUam 
of  his  arrest,  a  foreign  correspondent  for  th« 
now  deftmct  Chicago  Sim.  Altbotigb  tlicse 
documents    had    been    classified    as    sfecxew 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ifr  SrrTKre  ftMert^  t!ukt  b«  bad  *b«  authnr- 
Itf.  oo  bU  own  mc'.Jon  to  d«cid«  wb«tbnr 
Umt  cou^d  tm  <i9c,tbi!if<i  and  mad*  aratl- 
•Ua  M  backfround  information  for  news- 
paper wntcra. 

Tha  Tydin^  enmmttU*  did  not  endeavor 
to  And  out  from  any  of  Mr.  Serrlcai  »upert- 
ors  wiMtbar  he  bad  any  lucb  power  But, 
fTen  frmnttof  that  Service  had  fuch  a  ruht. 
two  qucatlona  remain.  The  flrat  Why  did 
tm  §o  out  of  bis  way  to  accommodate  a 
anpiMa*  with  kncwn  Soviet  aympatblea. 
with  ft  neflMclbl*  drculaUon  of  1.700  coplea 
at  top.  tap<"elally  when  it  oppoaed  at  every 
tara  tlk*  oAclally  |iii¥lftt— rt  Oovernment 
poOay  for  AaiA  then  fvaMStng?  And  why 
dMit  Ifr-  Serrto*  MlMBlt  •  lUt  of  other 
tn&wffmptn  and  maglitnea  to  which  he  had 
extended  favora  like  thoae  he  jave  the  Am- 
eraata  crowd' 

Any  Wa»hlnsrton  correapondent  will  tell 
you  that  the  State  Department  ocraalonally 
brtefed  the  rei^ular  c<^reapondent«  in  Waah- 
Ington.  but  that  Servlcea  aoUcitude  for 
Ameraaia  waa  wholly  without  precedent. 
There  U  ao  record  of  an  official  like  Servlca 
carrylnft  brief  caaea  fliied  with  secret  papera 
to  a  rendefvoua  with  an  accredited  corre- 
•pondent.     Jaffe  waa  not  even  accredited. 

Becauae  of  the  presence  of  a  very  larj?a 
plMCO-^opylng  department  In  Jaffe  s  office 
tlMT*  la  the  added  suspicion  that  he  was 
an  tln<  an  espionase  ring  which  «••  copy- 
ing and  transmitting  secret  OoTWnment 
doctniMnta  to  a  fnret^  power.  In  Tlolatloa 
of  the  bptona.Te  Act 

Theae  are  very  grare  matters,  which  the 
Senate  cannot  permit  to  be  hidden  from  the 
public  eye  under  Senat^nr  Ttdinos"  bushel 
basket. 


T^  Dcfetue  SihiatioB  In  Eoropc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  iCA&SACHCsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  28 
edition  oX  the  Worcester  (Mass  »  Eve- 
ning OAzette.  directing  attention  to  the 
vital  necessity,  in  view  of  the  Korean 
outbreak,  of  a  current  reexamination  of 
otir  European  defenses  Let  us  learn 
from  the  example  of  Korta.  The  article 
follows . 
Fo*  a  New  ScatrriNT  or  Ex-itonc  a  DzrcNsx 

Ercnt  af  the  pa»t  few  days  in  the  Fnr  E&st 
will  ocm;«l  the  United  States  to  a  severe 
reexamination  of  the  defense  situation  in 
Kurope.  For  the  problem  la  not  solely  that 
of  the  th;rty-elj;t:La  parallel  In  Korea.  It 
la.  so  to  speak,  also  that  of  the  eighth  to 
twelfth  meridians.  Inclualve,  between  the 
channel  and  Uie  ctirtain. 

We  bad  m  program  of  arms  aid  to  South 
K'Tcea.  It  obviously  waa  not  en^nt^jh;  what 
aid  we  did  provide  was  of  a  token  nature. 

We  have  a  prostram  of  arma  aid  tt>  the 
Atlantic  Pact  nations  of  Europe.  It  la  larger 
than  anything  iftven  Korea.  Mi^ei>Ter,  It 
moTCs  as  part  of  «  treaty  eommttment.  If 
an  Atlantic  Part  nation — Norway,  for  ex- 
arapie — were  attacked  by  Ruasla.  we  would 
Immediately  enter  war. 

But  the  Korean  experience  baa  ahown  tha 
•cut*  dani^er  of  -u^ken  aaalvtance '  Wa 
bare  therefor*  to  aak  immediately  whether 
the  Atlantic  Part  aid  program  U  enough. 
T^"  a?vwer  may  be  t^at  it  u.  bat  the  ques- 
Uon  cjruunly  tau£t  be  a — .:d,  aiid  bl  unity. 


We  and  our  allies  In  Kurop*  face  also 
the  difficult  question  of  defending  Oennany. 
The  picture  m  Germany  U  not  precisely  that 
of  Korea.  We  sull  have  troopa  occupying 
both  Germany  and  Aiostrta.  and  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  western  xonea  of  either  country 
would  bring  instant  war. 

I>J  we,  however,  have  enough  power  in 
Europe  Ui  make  a  stand  against  a  Rusalan 
drive  in  Gerninny,  Austria,  or  elsewhere? 

A  token  defeua*  la  only  enougb  for  * 
token  stand. 


Letter  From  Mr.  George  W.  Spsyth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or   prUJUSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  33.  2950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  George 
W.  Spayth.  editor  of  the  Spajth  weeklies 
in  New  Jersey: 

The  Spatth  Wmu-ns. 

Dunelien.  N.  J..  June  26.  1930. 
Mr   FtrwARa  A    RtntxLT, 
C^mmtUee  for 

Constitutional  Government, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Ma.  RtrMiLT:  Replying  to  your  aolicl- 
tatlon  for  a  contribution  from  me  the  best 
tjiat  I  can  do  Is  to  point  out  that  you  might 
■ave  some  money  by  taking  my  newspapers 
off  your  mailing  list,  which  will  aave  some 
money,  and  this  might  be  helpful. 

I  have  read  and  studied  your  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  of  the 
Congress  and  I  fail  to  be  convinced  that  your 
right  to  print  and  distribute  books  or  any 
kind  of  propaganda  Is  being  threatened.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  must 
have  something  to  hide 

If  I  receive  a  book  through  the  mall  I 
have  a  right  to  know  who  paid  for  It.  Not 
Just  the  name  of  the  donors  agent,  which 
mi^ht  be  meaningless.  I  listen  to  the  highly 
flavored  alleged  news  of  the  radio  commen- 
tator sponsored  by  the  AFL,  and.  knowing 
his  sponsors,  I  absolve  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany of  all  blame. 

A3  an  editor  I  naturally  have  an  aversion 
to  the  anonymous  letter,  but  I  have  never 
yet  refused  to  permit  anybody  to  use  my  col- 
umns Vt  the  expresalon  of  their  opinion, 
d.'-awii^g  the  line  only  at  decent  language 
and  Insisting  that  libel  be  confined  to  my- 
self or  newspapers — from  whom  I  have  no 
fear  of  a  libel  suit — but.  I  do.  In  many  cases. 
Inaist  that  the  writer  publish  his  real  name. 
Ue  could,  presumably.  Insut  that  I  ana 
abridging  his  right  of  free  speech  by  refusing 
to  permit  blm  to  use  Initials  of  a  num  de 
plume. 

I  am  oppoeed  to  rent  control,  and  have 
been  ever  since  the  slioctlng  stopped,  and 
am  in  favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and 
can  pclnt  to  nothing  lii  the  propaganda  you 
dutnbuu  with  which  I  could  tak*  lasue,  but, 
I  Insist.  I  have  a  right  to  know  who  pays 
for  It.  Your  refusal  to  state  leaves  me  sus- 
picious. Dun  t  ask  me  of  what,  because  I 
do  not  know,  but  cannot  see  any  p<.^salble 
reason  fur  objecting  and  your  plea  of  consti- 
tutional right  being  Invaded  Is  not  con- 
Tlnclr^. 

I  am  opposed  to  goverumental  health  In- 
•urance.  Just  as  I  am  to  any  governmental 
activity  that  can  be  handled  Just  es  effi- 
ciently, and  usually  more  efficiently,  by  prl- 
tate  enterprlae.    But  I  beUev*  that  consres« 


Blonal  Investigation*  are  beneficial  becauae 
they  thro*  light  In  dark  places.  There  are 
cases,  of  course,  where  privacy  la  Invaded  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  but.  If  yours 
la  one  of  these  cases.  I  feel  sure  the  cotirts  wlU 
protect  you. 

If  your  right  to  print  and  distribute  litera- 
ture Is  ever  questioned,  get  in  touch  with 
me  and  I  wUl  help  you  all  I  can.  But.  frankly, 
I  would  like  to  know  who  your  sjxDnaors  are. 
I  am  stire  the  American  Bible  Society,  who 
are  doing  even  a  better  Job  than  the  fine  one 
you  are  doing,  would  not  object  to  naming 
their  contributors,  and.  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cant  figure  out  why  you  yell  so  loudly. 
Yours  in  all  sincerity. 

OaoBOK  W.  Bpatth. 

£dtfor. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wari  Oppose  World 
Federalists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

•*  HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2S.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  last  February  20.  Mr.  Omar  B. 
Ketchum,  director  of  national  legislative 
service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Foreign  AiTairs 
and  testiiied  against  world  government 
resolutions  pending  before  that  com- 
mittee. His  statement  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  Record  as  it  Is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  current  di.-cus- 
sions  on  the  subject  of  federal  world 
government.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  Mr.  Ketchums  state- 
ment in  full : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity and  privilege  of  appearing  before  your 
subcommittee  as  legislative  spokesman  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  an  organization  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 1,250.000  men  who  have  served  m  ths 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  foreign 
soil  or  In  hostile  waters  during  some  war. 
campaign,  or  expedition  In  which  our  Na- 
tion has  been  Involved.  My  appearance  to- 
day Is  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreiifn  Wars  with  respect  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  56,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  57.  Senate  Resolution  133, 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  relat- 
ing to  world  government,  federation,  cr  union 
ur^der  consideration  by  this  subcommittee. 

Since  1943  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  oppoted  the  entrance  of  cur  Nation  into 
any  form  of  world  government,  federation, 
or  union  which  would  require  any  substan- 
tial yielding  of  our  national  sovereignty. 
This  opposition  was  first  expressed  In  the 
forty-fcurth  national  convention  held  In 
New  York  City  in  September  of  1943.  Con- 
tinued opposition  to  a  philosophy  of  world 
statlsm  was  rigorously  renewed  and  reem- 
phaslred  at  our  national  convention  held  In 
M..nnl.  Fla..  Augu-st  21-26.  1949.  The  re- 
solved clause  of  the  1949  national  coaventloa 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Rfolvrd  by  the  Fiff.eth  Annual  Satioiial 
Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Warg 
of  the  United  States,  we  hereby  declare  that 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  program 
which  would  entail  the  jurrender  of  any  part 
of  the  eoTeyielgntT  of  tbe  United  S  ates  of 
An  erica  In  favor  of  a  world  guvernmeat,  aaA 
be  It  further 
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Itesolved.  That  our  legislative  representa- 
tives on  both  the  State  and  National  level 
te  directed  to  vigorously  oppose  any  effort 
to  place  the  United  States  of  America  in  a 
position  which  would  entail  the  surrender  of 
our  national  sovereignty  In  any  form  what- 
aosver." 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
the  Vf.terans  cf  Foreign  Wars  Is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  all  of  those  resolutions  now  pend- 
ing In  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  declare,  imply,  or  In- 
fer that  the  United  States  should  enter  into 
any  form  of  world  government,  federation, 
or  union  in  which  our  national  sovereignty 
would  be  diminished  or  subordinated. 

We  recognize  there  Is  some  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  wjth  respect  to  the  in- 
tention of  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  sponsored  the  varying  resolutions,  but 
It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  ail  of  the 
resolutions  which  refer  to  world  govern- 
ment, federation,  or  union  pose  a  threat 
to  our  national  sovereignty.  We  find  It  ex- 
ceedineiy  difficult  to  correlate  the  written 
and  oral  statements  of  objectives  by  advo- 
cates who  are  supporting  these  resolutions. 
In  relation  to  the  expressed  intention  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  spon- 
sored I  he  resolutions. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  Interpret 
thece  resolutions  in  the  light  of  printed 
statements  and  definitions  distributed  by 
such  supporting  groups  as  the  United  World 
Federalists.  Inc..  and  the  Atlantic  Union,  as 
well  as  In  the  light  of  what  would  be  required 
to  e^ect  a  world  government,  federation,  or 
tinion  which  could  go  beyond  the  present 
authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations.  Proponents  of  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions frankly  admit  that  world  govern- 
ment, with  all  the  sovereign  powers  required. 
is  the  definite  objective,  while  ether  propc- 
nena  deny  they  are  seeking  more  than  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  to  the  point 
where  aggression  and  war  may  be  prevented 
and  peace  maintained.  It^  appears  to  our 
organization  that  there  has  been  much  shift- 
ing and  sidestepping  among  the  proponents 
cf  these  resolutions  when  specific  points  of 
cppcsition  are  encountered. 

Out  of  the  morass  of  confusion,  charges, 
and  cctmtercharges.  there  remains  the  clear 
and  unmistakable  fact  that  no  wor'.d  gov- 
ernment, federation,  or  union  can  be  effected 
without  granting  It  certain  sovereign  powers 
over  ail  the  participating  nations.  To  par- 
ticipate in  either  a  complete  cr  partial  struc- 
ture cf  world  government,  federation,  cr 
imion  the  United  States  would  have  to  sur- 
render a  substantial  part  cf  its  present  na- 
tional Eorerelenty,  and  it  wculd  mean  the 
eid  of  the  United  Nations  organization  as 
we  know  it. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been  a 
rtanch  supporter  of  the  United  Nations 
smce  ita  Inception.  Our  organization  was 
represented  by  three  cacial  ofaserrers  in  San 
Fr^n Cisco  when  the  Charter  of  the  UN  waa 
cdopted.  We  believe  in  an  association  of 
sovereign  nations  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  adjudicating  lnterna*^ional  disputes,  dis- 
couraging aggression,  and  preserving  the 
peace.  We  believe.  In  spite  cf  its  critics,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  very  effective,  and. 
If  given  the  opportunity,  will  do  as  much  as 
any  world  agency  that  could  be  formed  to 
■cttle  international  disputes  and  maintain 

ice. 

abers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W.irs 
■tand  from  personal  experience  the 
borrws  of  war  and  no  group  cf  American 
citizens  is  more  desirous  of  peace  than  our 
organization.  However,  we  want  peace  with 
honor  and  net  peace  at  any  price.  We  reccg- 
Bise  the  tremeudcus  appeal  of  the  promise  of 
Ptacs  which  is  being  advanced  by  the  pro- 
poaanta  of  world  government,  federation,  or 
union,  but  we  also  believe  that  to  enter  Into 
any  cne  of  such  proposals  would  require  sur- 
render of  national  sovereignty  and  would 
constitute  peace  at  any  price. 


If  peace  at  any  price,  through  some  form 
of  world  federation,  is  the  answer,  why  did 
this  Nation  expend  its  wealth  and  manpower 
in  fighting  imperial  Germany  in  1917-13? 
Kaiser  Wllhelm  would  have  been  pleased  to 
bring  us  in  under  a  world  government  which 
he  and  his  military  leaders  had  In  mind. 
The  same  question  could  be  asked  with  re- 
spect to  our  all-out  opposition  to  Adolf 
Kitler  and  his  Nazi  cohorts  in  1941-45.  Herr 
Hitler  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
accepted  us — on  his  terms — into  his  dream 
of  world  government.  We  are  equally  cer- 
tain that  Joe  Stalin  and  his  satellites  would 
welcome  the  United  States  into  his  plan  for 
world  eovemment. 

Members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
having  risked  their  lives  In  three  foreign 
wars  and  several  campaigns  to  preserve  the 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  take  a  very  dim  view  of  this  "peace  at 
any  price"  pro^rram  which  Is  now  being 
advanced.  We  beheve  now.  as  we  believed 
In  time  of  national  peril,  that  It  is  bet*er 
to  die  on  our  feet  than  to  live  on  our  knees. 

Any  plan  of  world  government,  federation, 
or  union  which  could  go  beyond  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  would 
require   the   following    sovereign    authority: 

(a)  A  superlegislature  to  enact  supcrlaw 
governing  the  participating  nations.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  representation  in  such  a 
legislature  could  be  established  other  than 
on  a  population  liaiis. 

(b(  A  supercourt  to  interpret  the  law  and 
to  sit  m  judgment  on  officials  and  citizena 
under  said  law. 

(c)  A  superpclice  force  or  armed  services 
to  enforce  law  and  to  prevent  civil  war  be- 
tween participating  nations.  This  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
disband  its  armed  forces,  surrender  its  heavy 
weapons  and  its  military  secrets  to  this  su- 
pergovernment.  and  maintain  only  an  in- 
ternal policing  force. 

(di  Grant  to  this  supergovernment  the 
authority  to  Impose  and  ccUeci  taxes,  above 
nauonal  taxation,  and  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion cf  said  taxes. 

(ei  The  free  movement  of  all  citizens  be- 
tween the  participating  nations.  Thia 
would  mean  that  the  supergovernment 
would  control  the  policy  of  immigration  and 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  have  any- 
thing to  say  concerning  immigration.  Thia 
alone  would  po£c  the  greatest  problem  ever 
to  confront  our  labor  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  points  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  admitted  in  writings  and 
speeches  by  responsible  spokesmen  for 
groups  supporting  one  or  another  of  these 
resolutions  which  are  tinder  consideration 
by  this  suljccmmittee.  In  addition,  com- 
mon sense  telis  us  that  any  world  cr  super- 
government  fust  have  certain  over-all 
powers,  such  as  the  Federal  Gcv?mment  of 
the  United  States,  if  it  is  to  go  beyond  the 
present  pcs-ers  cf  the  United  Nations.  This 
would  clearly  require  the  United  States,  if  a 
participant,  to  surrencer  substantial  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

We  were  delighted  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent Federal  administration,  through  the 
State  Department,  has  pointedly  advised 
this  subcommittee  that  it  wants  -.o  part  of 
any  scheme  for  world  federation  cr  union 
and  that  the  administration  is  satisfied  to 
depend  tipon  an  association  of  sovereign  ra- 
tions— the  Uziitad  Nations — to  effectively 
solve  Intemattadal  problems  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  anmndaing  our  national  sover- 
eignty.  We  Kncsrely  hcpe  tUs  rabccm- 
mit.ee  will  te  guMed  by  the  position  cf  the 
Federal  admtefatfilop,  along  with  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  in  opposition  to 
these  schemes,  and  bury  these  resolutions  in 
pigecnhcies  where  they  will  catch  cniy  dtist. 
We  have  faith  that  If  mutual  understand- 
ing and  peace  between  nations  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  can  beet  be  accomplished 
through  the  United  Nations.  If  one  or  more 
nations  are  determined  to  impose  thetr  will 


and  vengeance  upon  their  neighbors  It  la 
not  likely  that  any  world  government,  fed- 
eration, or  union  could  prevent  them  trcm 
trylnr 

In  conclusion,  may  I  urge,  on  behalf  aS 
our  organization,  that  after  these  hearings 
are  concluded  the  subject  matter  be  dropped 
and  forgotten. 


*.;3 


These  Days 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rig- 
or d.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Sokolsky  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  for  June  30,  1950; 

THZSX  DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

Thinking  ever  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
congressional  committees,  which  seek  public- 
ity often  in  the  doldrums  of  summer  news. 
I  went  back  to  a  document :  Investigation  of 
the  Pearl  Hart>or  Attack;  Minority  Vlewa. 

Although  Pearl  Harbor  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1S41,  and  there  have  bien  several  in- 
vestigations into  the  subject,  there  la  no 
clarification  of  the  facts  even  to  this  day.  As 
with  the  Amerasia  case,  the  Fuchs  thefts, 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nattire,  such 
as  the  escape  of  Arthur  Adams  and  the  self- 
deportaUon  of  J.  Peters,  the  iacU  are  hidden 
under  a  mountain  of  apologia. 

Much  that  the  minority  wrote  in  1946  ap- 
plies also  to  current  Investigations.  For  in- 
stance, "when  ail  the  testimony,  papers,  doc- 
uments, exiilblts.  and  other  evidence  duly 
laid  before  the  committee  are  reviewed,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  record  is  far  from 
complete.  The  committee  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  any  of  the  high 
civil  executive  prmcipais  in  the  Pearl  Harbor 
affair." 

They  also  said : 

"It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Rob- 
erts commission  report  wa3  ao  hasty,  incon- 
clusive, and  Incomplete.  Some  witnesses 
were  examined  under  oath;  other  were  not. 
Much  testimony  was  not  even  recorded." 

The  commission  luiew  that  Japanese  mes- 
sages had  been  intercepted  and  were  avail- 
able, prior  to  the  attack,  to  the  high  com- 
mand in  Washington.  The  commission  did 
not  Inqiiire  about  what  Information  tbese 
intercepia  contained,  who  received  them,  or 
what  was  done  about  them,  although  the 
failure  of  Washington  to  Infcrm  the  com- 
manders in  Hawaii  of  this  vital  Intelligence 
bears  directly  en  the  question  of  whether 
those  commanders  performed  their  full 
duties.  Mr.  Jusuce  Roberts  testified  before 
this  ccmmittee; 

"I  wculd  not  have  bcthered  to  re£d  It  (the 
intercepted  Japanese  traffic)  If  it  ^?d  been 
ahown  to  us. ' 

One  major  dtfllctilty  k  that  Investigations 
occur  so  long  after  the  acts  that  memory  be- 
comes dimmed  and  records  disappear.  Why 
records  disappear  from  Government  files  la 
not  quite  understandable,  but  they  do. 

It  was  in  relationship  with  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Inrestigaucn  that  President  Truman 
clcsed  Gcvemment  files.  It  was  also  on  thia 
committee  that  tlje  majority  members  (tfa« 
Democrats)  rejected  the  right  of  the  minor- 
ity members  (the  Beputilicans)  to  do  aay 
investigating. 

On  Vila  subject,  tbe  minority  bad  this  to 
say: 
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"Tti*  pl&in  fart  tbAt  aa  InvtatUpir'.on 
•ncud  act  b»  an  mvwucBUon  U  eocainlti«« 
tr.<rc>aer«  r*ta.MQ«<i  mtn  tpcctAton.  pcr- 
>uA.2«<i  %cxat  nv^mbrrs  that  restraint*  on 
DOC  Jwtlta>d-  The  fiim- 
a<  tte  MgiUMCt  for  rcstiictiona  be- 
«»90  mora  cirtdent  vbcn  peniujalon  to 
aim  and  ot!i«r  rtoordi  «a«  denied  by 
MBjmtj  voM  to  tiM  tiMlUklUil  OMmbers 
mn  wbeo  acenapwUad  by  commltuc  eoun- 
•rL  R^btly  or  vronfly  tt  va«  Inlcrred  from 
iMs  Sb*t  tbart  was  a  ililrtwili  a«a:«n  to 
Meefe  «h«  aMreh  far  tb*  InKk." 

or  «oan>.  iMd  MWk  •  eovw  broa  foUcwd 
by  Oah)lD  Ooeli^pu  UMr*  vovM  lMk««  bevn 
BO  KKCMtfol  Itepo*  DovM  Inftlgitlnr.  a 
fact  to  vhJch  Senator  Bortott  K.  WlMaler 
SMIy  taaiaftML  Senatcr  Wtmi»  caanMBt«d : 
1  knew  cT  (bt  rwn  persmM  lDM3>«le<i«« 
tfeat  br  (Setxatcr  WaU&)   got  tnm  tiM  I>- 

te  tb*  D^«rt- 
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BO!f.  JOHN  W.  McCORBIACK 

cm  KA&aAcm:£nTs 

131  7HZ  HOCn  OP  REPRrSENTATTVia 

Fndcif.  June  30,  1950 

Ht  McOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der kare  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Raccts.  I  include  the  following  article 
kj  Dorothy  Thompson  from  the  Wash- 
uwtcn  Evening  SkT  of  June  30.  1950: 

Bjs  PiMKnunoN  or  Latt;*  Amkuca  Dxcuuixd 
CmsmoLKa  tit  GnAmtAUk 

(By  Dorothy  Thompacn) 

In  a  aertea  of  artlclea  In  the  New  York 
Tlaca,  WUi  Lisaner  con&rnu  reporta  of  Soviet 
pesrtratlon  tn  Central  America,  prevtuua.j 
rrvealed  In  the  June  Isaue  uf  Lutelligeuca 
Dtgwt. 

Soviet  global  atrateey.  directed  primarily 
afalnat  the  United  States,  touches  every 
c<-unuy  however  smaU.  Its  aim  U  to  frua- 
trat<  American  tuzei^n  ^Ac-j  tr^m  the  most 
remcte  re*;!!  rj  to  '^ur  own  doorsieps.  to  con- 
fu»e  the  %i':>rlC'»  pe<;ple«  by  prcpa^sunda  about 
peace,  to  exhaust  our  economy  by  tiie  necea- 
aity  of  heavy  external  expeiulltures:  and  to 
effect  the  coliapae  of  our  aoclety,  without 
war  tf  DrccsjiaLry,  with  «ar  only  If  clrcum- 
•tanc«a  seem  certLJi  to  assure  vicu.ry. 

Tboucb  SoTleta  do  not  command  pcpular 
lympathy.  tbey  do  coounand  Vie  most  re- 
BArkAble  orgai:lzattcn  In  history,  combining 
MlfeVanive  and  military  tacttca.  Communl&t 
tdBBlnyy  Is  entirely  subaerrlent  to  Ruaalxn 
powrr  prjli'.ics  and  Communists  make  al- 
H«mw  w;th  any  elements  wbo  can  b«  UMd 
to  fBTlber  them. 


u  turr  foiirr 
G-'^itewi*  H  a  key  point  In  the  Amerlraa. 

b«cauae  of  l^s  bearlaf  on  tbc  security  or  the 

Panama  Cunal      Aail  MM  Ccmmunut  Party. 

tiK»u«':)    rffiruujy  MlpyiMMtf   In   Ouatcmaia. 

bsia  extended  iva  poaw  over  Uie  fovenuncnt 

Huce  Oen.  Jors«  Ub4eo  «M  OMrilkrovn  tn 

1M4. 
He  vaa  roecccdfld  by  •  fatiuBflralo  oC  largo 

Tcirvelio.  Jooobo  Arbeas.  end  Col.  Fvnneleoo  J. 

Arabia.    Arane  vae  thm  cam 


In  the  group  Arbenz  Is  ruthle«.  amoral,  and 
of  eitreme  leftist  views.  Against  Arana.  he 
and  Torleilo  sponsored  the  candidacy  of  the 
present  preeldent.  Jwan  Joae  Arevalo.  one  at 
the  most  ccnsleient  fellow  travelers  In  South 
AmencA.  Arbenz  and  Arevalo  first  got  rid  of 
Tariei:o  whereupon  a  systematic  penetration 
of  Communist  sympathlrers  into  the  gov- 
ernment be^n.  Arana.  still  commander  of 
the  army,  moved  to  frustrate  this. 

When  his  troops  seized  a  big  cache  of  arm* 
he:d  by  the  so-called  Carrlbbean  Leirion.  at 
L-Ue  AmauUan.  Arana  went  In  person  to  tn- 
veeUfOtc  and  was  murdered.  The  murderers 
have  BOC  been  arrested. 

The  Caribbean  Legion  Is  the  Soviet -con- 
trolled mltttary  organization  that  foxii^ht  in 
the  Spanish  ClvU  War  as  the  lnt«rnaUonal 
farvr»de 

ActxjTdlni?  to  Intelll^cence  Digest  the  murder 
was  ordered  bv  Moscow  through  another  of 
!ts  wencies.  the  so-called  technical  service* 
m  Mex:co  City. 

KEoa  o!«  roLicz  roacT 

Coicnei  Arbenx  Is  now  a  candidate  for  the 
prertdentlal  eiectlona  In  December.  He  has 
tbe  eupport  at  all  Communist-front  organi- 
sations. Fut  since  popular  reactions  are 
growing,  tt  Is  anticipated  that  the  elections 
may  not  be  held,  and  Uoecow's  Caribbean 
Legion  may  back  a  putsch  being  engineered 
by  Alberto  Arguello,  a  Guatemalan,  and  Bdel- 
berto  Torrez.  a  ITlcaraguan.  Both  are  wanted 
la  Mexico  for  arms  smu^Ung  Into  Guate- 
maia.  but  althotigh  numc;ou»  correspondent* 
have  seen  them,  the  authorltle*  "cannot  find 
them.  ■ 

Spanish  Republican  Communists  are 
strong  In  the  police  force,  some  having  been 
trained  In  the  Red  police  that  proeecuted 
Nationalists  and  antt-Communlsts  loyalist* 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Arana's  loyalist 
soldiers  are  being  replaced  by  Arbenz".  so  that 
lar^e  parts  of  the  army  are  under  Communist 
Control. 

The  Influence  of  the  United  States  Is  wan- 
ing. Left-wing  Influences  In  the  State  De» 
partment  are  believed  to  have  contributed. 

The  American  Ambassador.  Richard  C  Pat- 
terson. Jr.,  has  been  subjected  to  constant 
Insults  and  veiled  threats.  The  Guatemalan 
consul  In  Mexico  wrote  an  article  accusing 
him  of  plotting  the  murder  of  President  Are- 
valo. Mr.  Patterson  properly  protested  and 
demanded — In  vain — the  withdrawal  of  the 
offending  consiil  to  Mexico  Ttien  a  presa 
and  radio  campaign  was  launched  against 
him.  and  Washingt.ni  was  asked  to  withdraw 
him.  The  State  Departn^ent  recalled  hlra  late 
In  March  and  haa  not  yet  replaced  blm  or 
made  a  final  decision. 

Guatemala  is  the  perfect  example  of  how 
Communist  power  can  be  won  through  leftist 
so-called  reformers.  Card-bearing  Commu- 
nists are  few.  If  any.  In  Int/'rnal  politic* 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  are  careful 
to  maintain  the  camouflage — protected  by  a 
law  similar  to  our  own.  which  makes  the 
chame  of  communism  l.'bel  per  se. 

lender  this  camouflage.  Guatemala  is  be- 
ing made  into  the  directing  center  for  all 
Communist  activities  In  Latin  America. 

It  u  extremely  serious  for  the  I7nited  State* 
of  America. 


Marine  Firemen's  Unioii  Pledges  Coopera- 
tioa  ia  Present  Wcrld  Crisis 


EirrET.'SlON  OP  RENL\RKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  RWENNER 

or  c  A  I.  tree. Mi 

m  TUZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRLZEST ATTVE3 

Frutav.  June  30.  1J50 

Mr.    H.\VENNER.    Mr.     Speaker,    1 
know  the  Members  cf  Con«re;>s  will  b« 


Interested  in  a  spontaneous  afBrmatlon 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  present  world  crisis  frnm  a 
prominent  maritime  union.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram: 

JUNX  26,  1950. 
Hon    PxAKCTC  R    HAvxrrNm. 
House  Office  Building. 

Wa.ihington.  D   C: 

In  the  current  Korean  crisis  you  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  MJartne  Fire- 
men's Union  in  a  special  meeting  today  at 
iieadquarters  pcused  the  following  resolu- 
tions; 

First.  If  the  crisis  develops  to  a  shooting 
ttage  Involving  the  United  States  the  Ma- 
rine Firemen's  Union  pledges  Its  all-out  sup- 
port for  victory. 

Second.  If  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  interim  takes  any  Communists  or 
Communist  sympathizers  off  the  ships  the 
Marine  Firemen's  Union  will  not  indulge  in 
support  or  condone  any  phony  demonstra- 
tions, tle-upe.  etc.,  but  on  the  contrary  will 
allow  these  traitors  to  perform  their  sailing 
up  In  Tule  Lake. 

Third.  We  urge  the  Immediate  recondi- 
tioning and  return  to  service  of  the  Mrm- 
te-ey  and  -Vanpo.sa  and  pledge  that  we  will 
man  all  shlpa  carrying  war  equipment  for 
Japan.  Korea  and  western  Pacific  area. 

V  J  Maixwf. 
President,  Marine  Firemens  Union. 


BoBxIed  Plaaaiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  Kansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  au- 
thority granted  me  by  the  House.  I  am 
enclosing  a  timely  editorial  written  by 
J.  L.  Napier,  managing  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Kansan- Republican,  of  Newton, 
Kans. 

Mr.  Napier  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
editorial  writers  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
His  views  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  one  of  the  big  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  managed  are  worth 
your  reading.    It  follows: 

BtrwcLED  Planning 

Permitting  a  governmental  bureau, 
wrapped  up  In  the  traditional  political  pref- 
erence blanket  of  pernicious  patronage  usage, 
and  then  bound  around  in  a  maze  of  red 
tape,  frustration.  Inadequate  know-how.  not 
to  say  downright  lack  of  consideration.  Is  no 
way  to  operate  anybody's  private  businej* 
nor  Indtjstry. 

That's  what  Is  happening  In  the  United 
States  Agriculture  Department  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Planning  acreages  to  be  planted,  mon- 
keying with  subsidies,  bonuses,  loans,  and 
other  regimentation  meastires.  which  serve 
to  almost  force  compliance  with  regulation* 
that  farmer*  do  not  want.  This  program  re- 
sulted In  much  new  storage  being  provided 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  grain  belts. 
That  storage  va*  filled  with  Government 
contract  wheat  and  corn,  or  that  on  which 
the  Government  hold*  mortage  liens.  It 
looked  6  weeks  ago  U»»t  the  wheat  crop  was 
g>}lnR  to  be  cbort.  Anyway,  the  Department 
fulled  to  clear  out  Its  wheat.  After  the  har- 
vest began,  somebody  awoke,  and  started 
to  ye:i  for  elevator  space,  aiorage,  boxcars 
to  ship  grain  to  market  or  elevator  termi- 
cals.  It  u  either  that  or  pile  that  fine  -wheat 
ou  the  ground  to  rcstilt  tn  heavy 
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Ro  Central  Government  has  ever  yet  been 
succeuf  ul  tn  trying  to  take  over  and  dictate 
to  prl%-ate  Industry  or  buuneu.  and  certainly 
the  conglomerate  nMas  now  trying  tt  is  mak- 
ing a  dismal  failure  of  the  effort. 

Having  become  the  owner  of  vast  supplies 
of  wceat.  without  doing  agnculnire  any  ap- 
preciable good,  a  well-managed  program 
would  have  provided  in  advance  for  taking 
care  of  the  current  crop  In  storage  designed 
for  such  use.  and  also  railroad  cars  for  mov- 
ing such  wheat  as  farmers  wished  to  jflaca 
on  the  markets. 


Rent  Control  mi  HcasiD{  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.*P.KS 

cr 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

cr  Nzw  rrtx. 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATT^-ES 
Tuesday.  June  21,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  supported  rent  control  in 
the  United  States  because  I  thought  it 
was  necessary,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
the  metropolitan  areas  adjacent  thereto. 
During  the  last  year  the  rate  of  housing 
construction  has  increased  as  the  joint 
housing  committee,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  predicted,  to  the 
extent  that  the  number  of  housing  units 
In  1949  broke  the  ail-time  record  and  in 
1950  It  is  apparent,  will  break  the  1949 
record.  The  records  of  new  housing 
starts  will  b.'eak  the  record  for  the 
United  States  in  1950  and  for  the  wcrld. 

The  rate  of  new  buildings  for  rent  and 
for  sale  will  and  is  rapidly  brea^ung  the 
back  of  the  so-called  housing  shortage. 
When  and  as  that  happens— and  it  has 
been  broken  in  many  communities — rent 
control  will  automatically  be  broken  also. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take 
over  as  it  already  has  in  many  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
large  metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  mindful  that  the  housing  short- 
age in  certain  large  metropolitan  areas 
still  exists  and  that  rent  control  in  those 
areas  should  continue. 

Some  States  having  no  housing  short- 
age have  decontrolled  in  toto  Some 
Sutes  have  passed  stand-by  decontrol 
laws. 

The  State  cf  New  York  has  met  the 
situation  head-on.  and  it  has  taken  over 
completely  the  problem  of  rent  control 
and  it  is  out  from  under  the  Federal 
rent-control  law.  New  York  State  has 
further  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2.5C0.- 
000  to  cover  the  cost  of  admmistenng  the 
New  York  rent -control  law.  If  Federal 
rent  control  is  extended  for  another  year 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  called  upon 
and  required  to  pay  again  its  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  Federal  rent- 
control  expense.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated for  rent  control  for  the  vear  1950 
by  the  Cong-ess  was  S22.lCO.6oo.  The 
share  of  New  York  State  is  roiiehly  20 
percent  of  that  amount,  or  $4. 420. COO,  or 
a  to^ai  expense  to  the  Scate  cf  New  York 
of  So92a.0C0  for  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  and  the  State  rent-control 
laTs, 

Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and 
nx-ui"  otner  cit^co  in  the  Ua.icd  States 


still  have  rent  controls  azKler  Federal 
law.  The  Sutes  could  hcve  and  should 
have  been  honest  and  forthright  enough 
to  have  come  forward  and  taken  over 
their  share  of  the  btirden.  Of  course,  if 
these  Sutes  h.ad  made  this  decision  their 
Represenutives  would  have  voted  to  dis- 
continue Federal  rent  control  and  elimi- 
nated their  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost.  Why  should  the  citizens  of  New 
York  Sute  pay  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
Edministering  rent  control  m  New  York 
State,  their  proportionate  share  of  rent 
control  in  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  many  other  cities?  Person- 
ally. I  don't  know  and  I  am.  for  this  rea- 
son among  others,  voting  against  con- 
tinuinj  the  rent-control  law. 


Pearl  HarW  All  Om  Afaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

CT  UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  30,  1950: 

Pr.uii.  H-vRBoa  Ai.L  Ovxx  -\cain 
Admiral  R.:iscoe  Hiilenkoetter.  dirertor  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  A?ency,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  questioning  concerning  state- 
ments that  his  outfit  of  sleuths  and  spies  had 
been  caught  by  surprise  by  the  North  Korean 
Invasion. 

The  admiral  said  It  wasn't  so.  He  con- 
tended that  CIA  h'MJ  known  for  a  year  that 
North  Korea  was  strou!?  enough  to  invade, 
but  said  that  the  cgency  could  not  predict 
a  timetable. 

HOW    rr    H-*PPEN3 

The  report  of  the  director  could  have  been 
more  reassuring,  for  It  developed  that  Izvc-s- 
tia,  the  ofBclal  newspaper  cf  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Communust  Party  of  North 
Korea  had  given  15  days'  advance  notice 
of  their  Intentions. 

On  June  10  Izvestia  outlined  the  plans  of 
the  North  Korean  Communists  to  hold  gen- 
eral elections  throughout  North  and  South 
Korea  between  Au<TUSt  5  and  8  in  order  to  put 
all  of  Korea  under  a  single  parliament  by 
August  15.  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  coun- 
try's Uberatioii  I'rom  Japan. 

When  this  •was  written,  the  Communists 
were  in  control  only  of  North  Korea  and  it 
was  obvious  that  they  could  not  put  such 
plans  into  effect  without  taking  South  Korea 
by  force  In  the  interim.  Here  was  the  up-cfT 
on  the  invasion,  offered  to  anyone  who 
bothered  to  read  Stalin's  official  newspaper. 

But  even  more  disconcerting  was  Admiral 
Hiilenkoetter  s  statement  to  the  Senators 
that,  while  the  CIA  is  charged  with  gathering 
infcrmatioE.  it  is  net  the  function  of  the 
agency  to  evaluate  the  information  or  to 
make  predictions  about  intentions.  It  may 
be  asked  what  use  Intelligence  is  if  no  one 
undertakes  to  appraise  the  Information 
gathered  and  seeks  co  determine  coming  hos- 
tile actions. 

Thij  13  almost  precisely  the  situation  that 
prevaled  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked 
and  the  Roosevelt  adminlstratian.  with  a 
wealth  of  information  at  its  cispcsal  refiect- 
Ing  Japanese  lnt?ntlons,  professed  to  have 
b(en  taiien  bv  sui  prise. 


We  had  broken  the  Japanese  secret  cod* 

months  before  tbe  attack  and  were  reading, 
so  to  speak,  ever  the  shoulders  cf  the  leaders 
of  the  Japanese  Government;  yet  when  the 
question  was  later  asked  why  the  Information 
had  not  been  ptit  to  b.^tter  use.  the  man  who 
then  was  chief  cf  Army  IntelUirence  said  that 
evaluation  was  not  considered  as  Important 
as  the  concealment  at  a  military  secret  of  in. 
caJcolable  value. 

Tht2s  the  code-breaking  advantage  was  itot 
employed  to  put  American  forces  on  the  alert 
against  indicated  hostile  disposittons  and 
moves.  The  leading  idea  of  all  concerned 
vras  to  hide  from  the  Japanese  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  had  cracked  their  cede. 

Almost  9  jears  later.  American  intelligence 
operations  are  found  to  be  as  dlaorganlaed  a* 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  caught  with  its  planes 
down.  If  it  Isn't  the  duty  of  Hillenkoetter's 
cutfit  to  evaluate  Intelligence  Ln'ormauon. 
whoee  duty  Is  it?  Without  evaluation.  In- 
telligence Is  precisely  as  useful  as  a  man 
without  a  head. 


Tkc  Egg  Steativa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  NELSON 

or   MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  30.  19S$ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poul- 
try industry  is  a  very  important  industry 
In  our  coimtry.  The  toui  Income  from 
poultry  in  the  United  States  In  194«  was 
$3,076,000,000  and  m  1950  it  is  estimated 
to  be  S2.500.000  000. 

Under  the  Hope  Act  which  was  to 
effect  in  1948  and  1949  eggs  had  a  support 
of  35  cents  per  dozen  or  90  percent  of 
parity.  Under  the  present  Anderson- 
Cocley  bill,  which  went  into  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  1950,  the  support  is  only  25  cents 
per  dozen.  This  is  only  50  percent  of 
parity  and  the  SecreUry  has  had  the 
authority  and  imwer  and  could  have  kept 
the  35-cents-per -dozen  support  tf  he  so 
desired. 

Before  the  war  there  were  from  35,000.- 
000000  to  33.000.000.000  eggs  produced 
and  since  1943  there  have  been  from  54,- 
OOO.COO.OOO  to  56,000,000.000  eggs  pro- 
duced each  year.  The  production  of 
eggs  for  the  first  5  months  of  1950  is 
1.852.000.000  eggs  more  than  the  first  5 
months  of  1949.  This  indicates  that  the 
lower  support  price  might  be  causing  a 
larger  production  than  a  lower  produc- 
tion as  many  producers  may  be  keeping 
more  hens  to  mainUin  their  incomes. 

Under  the  Anderson -Cooley  bill  the 
price  of  feed  is  maintained  and  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity  and  the  eggs,  as  I 
stated  before,  are  supported  at  only  50 
percent  of  parity.  The  parity  price  of 
eggs  is  50.6  cents  per  dozen  and  the 
support  price  Is  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  makes  it  or  the  25  cents  per 
dozen  the  50  percent  of  parity. 

New  England  egg  producers  are  feel- 
ing the  squeeze  because  the  feed  they 
buy  is  secured  on  a  £0-percent-parity- 
Rrice  basis,  and  the  eggs  produced  by  the 
feed  they  buy  are  supported  only  on  the 
50-percent-of-parity  basis.  This  same 
situation  exists  in  relation  to  other  live- 
stock products  as  well.    The  feed  has  a 
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ir.andatnrT  hichf  r  ^tjpport  whtl*  thf  meat 
and  milk  havo  a  lower  support  In  far*. 
•ome  livestock  product*  do  not  have  any 
supper.  whaUoever.  Ho^s  are  an  ex- 
ample. 

U  the  fe<^  could  be  purcha5*d  on  the 
sajne  bsusi-s  as  the  resulting  products  are 
»old.  the  situation  would  not  be  fo  criti- 
cal. The  abo\e  J.s  only  cne  of  many  ex- 
amples of  the  unfairness  of  the  price  re- 
lationship between  feeds  and  the  result- 
ing products. 


Diftc«Jtk«  •/  Aaericu  Bvsiaessoica  in 
Caba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  lOEIN 

or  mw  Tosx 
15  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday   June  22,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
irvsh  to  discuss  the  experience  of  some 
acquaintances  of  mine  in  aiK'mptmg  to 
establish  an  mdepeiKieut  business  in  the 
Republic  of  Cuba.  At  various  times  I 
have  discussed  this  with  officials  of  ap- 
propriate agencies;  but  the  United  States 
seems  powerless  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  a  sovereign  neighbor  to  protect  these 
enterprises,  except  through  arousing 
public  opinion.  Indeed.  I  would  have  it 
no  other  way;  but  I  can  sec  no  impropri- 
ety in  laying  the  facts  before  this  House 
In  an  effort  to  let  the  people  of  the  United 
Sfates  know  that  the  American  who  goes 
Into  Cuba  to  invest  his  money  should  do 
frj  only  if  he  can  afford  to  be  the  victim 
of  sura  collusion  as  is  seldom  encoun- 
tered. 

I  am  personally  acqiiainted  with  Jack 
Gut/reund.  who  was,  during  World  War 
II.  employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  stationed  m  Cuba  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  various  food  items;  I  am  per- 
sotudly  acquainted  with  the  American 
attorney  of  record:  and  I  know  by  repu- 
tation aiK>ther  of  the  partners.  Stanley 
HoUaoder,  who  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  XL 

In  October  1»47,  Hollander  and  Gut- 
freund  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
a  atizen  of  Cuba.  Frederick  Lindner,  for 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  busi- 
ness of  freezing  frog  legs  and  lobster 
tails  in  Cuba,  which  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  profitable  existing  markets  of 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Umted  States. 

The  two  Americans  invested  a  total 
of  about  $60,000  m  the  venture.  chiefSy 
for  plant.  Lindner  invested  nothing; 
his  contribution  was  to  be  his  knowledge 
of  the  Industry  and  of  the  country. 
Lindner  was  made  president  of  the  firm. 

In  violation  of  his  authority  as  an 
officer  of  the  company  and  without 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  other  ofll- 
cera,  azid  without  necessity,  Lindner, 
with  the  cooperation  and  possible  know- 
ing ooUuslon  of  the  Axncola  Bank  of 
Cuba,  borrowed  funds  from  the  bank  and 
executed  a  note  payable  to  the  bank  in 
the  sum  of  .ome  $9,000.    Ihe  note  was 


a->l«med  to  ancth.-^r  citizen  of  C  iba.  one 
C.'ibrora.  who  thereupon  attached  the 
physical  plant  which  had  been  erected  in 
Cuba  p.nd  as  a  result  of  the  proceeding 
was  designated  trustee  of  the  company. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence  proceed- 
Invrs  were  instituted  by  the  American 
citizen  partners  to  remove  Lindner  as 
president  of  the  corporation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  voting  trust 
agreement  in  existence  between  the 
partners. 

When  Lindners  financial  duplicity  be- 
came known,  a  certified  check,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  note,  and  drawn  on  the 
National  City  Bank,  was  deposited  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  face  of  the  check  was  sufficient  to 
have  satisfied  the  receiver,  for  he  was 
entitled  only  to  the  principal  and  ac- 
cumulated interest,  and  the  check  cov- 
ered that  liability. 

However,  things  are  done  differently 
Ln  Cuba:  or  at  least  these  American  in- 
vestors have  good  reasons  for  believing 
so 

After  one  judge  had  indicated  that 
Cabrera  was  to  file  a  report  of  his  activi- 
ties a.s  the  receiver  and  to  accept  the 
payment  of  the  $9  000  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  note,  another  judge  decided 
that  the  plant  should  continue  to  be  op- 
erated by  Cabrera  and  Lindner,  with  the 
result  that  for  a  period  of  2  years  this 
matter  has  been  in  the  Cuban  courts, 
Lindner  and  Cabrera  having  been  per- 
mitted to  run  the  plant  into  a  deficit  of 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  machinations  that  have  been  go- 
ing on  in  this  case  are  directed  against 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  those  powers  in 
control  of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  charges  of 
bribery.  Seven  judges  have  already 
heard  this  case.  The  decisions  have  been 
dehberately  held  up,  every  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  to  coerce  the  attorneys 
for  the  American  citizens  into  withdraw- 
ing from  the  case.  Although  Lindner 
and  Cabrera  have  since  been  indicted 
and  compelled  to  post  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  $100,030.  the  plant  is  lying  fallow  and 
is  not  in  operation.  It  is  likely  that  these 
American  citizens  will  not  only  have  lost 
their  entire  investment  but  will  be 
charged  with  additional  expenses  for 
which  they  have  not  been  m  any  way 
reoponsible. 

Extreme  pressures  are  still  being 
brought  against  the  attorney  for  the 
American  citizens  to  stall  this  case. 
Responsible  individuals  in  government. 
Including  representatives  and  attorneys 
close  to  the  government,  have  made 
offers  and  overtures  to  the  attorney  for 
the  American  citizens  In  an  effort  to 
obuin  the  plant  for  the  individuals  who 
are  now  under  Indictment. 

These  American  citizens  charge  the 
Agricola  Bank  with  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cabrera  and  Lindner  in  an  at- 
tempt to  steal  this  plant  from  these 
American  citizens. 

It  takes  5  years  for  a  criminal  Indict- 
ment to  be  finally  determined  in  Cuba. 
During  that  time,  the  plant  is  in  the 
h:\nds  of  the  court  and  rent  and  other 
f-.penses  keep  mounting.  Whether  this 
L>  ail  a  part  of  a  preconceived  plan  to 


extort  the  plant  from  these  American 
citizens  IS  a  matter  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. 

American  citizens  are  not  given  the 
equal  justice  under  the  law  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  condition  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, especially  with  regards  to  the  ac- 
tions now  pending  in  the  Cuban  courts. 
it  is  feared  that  these  Americans  will 
have  lost  their  entire  investment  due  to 
no  reason  known  to  them.  They  have 
placed  their  faith  in  the  Cuban  laws  and 
In  the  Cuban  Government.  All  of  their 
efforts  to  obtain  this  equal  Justice  have 
been  thwarted. 

The  attention  of  the  American  public 
should  be  directed  to  these  conditions 
as  a  warning  to  th'*m  in  the  event  that 
they  should  have  any  ideas  of  entering 
into  a  business  venture  in  Cuba. 


The  ILGWU  Resolves  To  Wa  tkc  CoM 
War  and  Pretenre  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OT  NI-JV   •  CRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
David  Dubinsky.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  and  tiie  introduction  to  the  decla- 
ration adopted  by  the  twenty-seventh — 
fiftieth  anniversary— convention  at  At- 
lantic City,  which  speak  eloquently  lor 
themselves : 

IjmaNATioN.*L  LA0IZ3    G^a3lCE^rr 

WORKXES   UNiorf 
Neu:  York.  N.  Y.,  June  23.  19S0. 
Hon.  A«THU«  G.  Klein. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mt  Dxas  Congkissman:  Our  rtcent  Jubilee 
convention,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  May  23- 
June  1,  gave  considerable  attention  to  tbe 
critical  International  situation.  We  were 
particularly  concerned  witti  the  role  our 
country  and  trade-union  movement  shotild 
play  in  assur'.ng  the  maintenance  cf  peace, 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  democracy, 
and  the  advancement  of  social  Justice. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations  our  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  present  world-wide  crisis.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  decision  of  the  convention  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  you,  I  enclose  herewith  this 
document.  I  hope  that  you  will  spare  a  few 
momenta  cf  your  precious  time  to  peruse  it. 
Thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  IX-binskt. 

Wiw  rm  Cold  Wai— Paxsnvi  thi  P«ac« 

(Declaration  adopted  by  the  twenty-seventh 
(firtleth  anniversary »  convention  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  AUanUc  City.  N.  J,  Uaj  23-Juiie 
1.  1950) 

roaswoao 

The  growing  Interest  and  participation  of 

American  labor  in  foreign  ailiurs  is  one  of  th« 

most  slgnltlcant  developments  of  our  limes. 

Today,  the  activities  of  the  American  Federa- 
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of  Labor  In  Wm  ftHerr^tlonal  Ubor 
ent  and  in  tlie  all-tmportant  st.-u?- 
gl»  between  human  freedom  and  totAlitaxian 
tyranny  are  world-wide  and  increasingly  de. 
clslve  in  tiuir  impact  on  tbe  foreign  policy 
of  oar  Kmtkm  and  on  tbe  international  work- 
IniT  class  moTement. 

Our  organization,  the  Interrjitlonai  Ladies' 
Canxient  Workers'  Union,  has  for  years  been 
•  ptonecr  In  tlus  signilicaEt  growth  of  labor's 
Ideals,  vision,  and  social  rczponatUUty.  In 
1947.  our  twecty-slxtli  conventkM  adopted 
a  declaration  "For  a  Demoeratle  Foreign 
Follcy'  which  was  a  Tital  step  »»>«>*fiTtf  tbe 
expansion  of  AnMrlcaa  labor's  intcrert  and 
actir.tic*  in  tbe  realm  of  International  af- 
fairs. Our  Jubilee  conventlcn.  held  at  At- 
fauktic  City  May  23  to  June  1.  1950.  came  for- 
ward with  another  ttmtiy  poUcy  sUtcstcnt 
oo  foreu^n  a!Tairs  appearing  in  »»ift*fh. 
ftssch.  Gemuin.  and  Italian.  We  bops  tt 
win  bav«  a  beneficial  effect  oo  tbe  pivotal 
role  of  AnMfleaa  and  world  labor  In  tbe  figbt 
for  freedom,  social  Justice,  and  lasUng  peace. 
We  bcrewltb  present  to  the  democratic 
labor  and  progrcasiv*  moMBoenu  of  all  coun- 
tries  our  JubUss  convention  bs«is  declara- 
tion on  foreign  policy— 'Win  tbe  Cold  War— 
Pnccrre  tbe  Peace."  We  fervently  hope  tiiat 
our  call  to  action  will  help  ir-apire  free  labor 
to  ever-greater  services  in  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy arid  peace.  Our  most  cberuhed 
bope  and  aim  U  to  speed  the  day  when  the 
workers  of  every  race,  religion,  and  nation 
on  both  sides  of  the  iron  cxirtain  will  lose 
all  their  economic  and  political  ctiains  and 
be  troly  free  men  :.n  one  free  world. 

David  Dtbinskt, 

President.  Ge^ieral  Secretary,  inter- 
national Ladiej-  Garment  Work- 
err  Onion.  A.  F.  o/  L. 

Onsi^G  Aseecss  to  ILGWU  Ccwen-ttox  bt 
PaxsnwjTT  Da  via  Dxtbinsxt 

Some  people  have  only  recently  discovered 
the  cold  war.  We  of  the  International  La- 
dles' Garment  Workers'  Union  have  known 
it  for  over  30  years.  We  have  been  fighting 
that  long  against  the  Commimist  attempts 
to  grab  American  labox  urUcns  and  to  use 
tbem  for  forcing  on  the  American  people  a 
Moscow  type  cf  dictatorship. 

Let  me  say  that  America  and  the  other 
democratic  and  free  nations  must  make  up 
tbelr  minds  that  they  must  win  the  coid 
war.  Ko  price  is  too  high  to  be  paid  for 
this  victcry.  If  we  win  the  ccld  war.  there 
^■ill  be  no  hot  war.  But  if  we  lose  the  cold 
war.  there  will  be  a  hot  war  and  we  may  lose 
that  one  too. 

In  order  to  win  the  cold  war.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  defeat  the  Russian  war  lords  by 
beating  them  in  any  one  partlcxilar  place, 
let  us  say  only  in  Europe.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  China  shows  how  dangerously 
wrong  any  ether  policy  is.  America  and 
the  other  free  nations  must  realize  that  the 
coUJ  war  is  global,  world-wide  and  indi- 
visible. 

Tnls  means  that  we  must  drop  o\ir  piece- 
Btcal  strategy.  We  cannot  get  a  good  gar- 
ment to  fit  a  pecceful  world  if  we  limit  our- 
selves to  section  work.  Also,  the  garment 
wUl  never  fit  If  seme  of  the  sections  are 
botched.  Our  diplomats  and  statesmen  ought 
to  learn  that  from  our  trade  We  cannot 
expect  to  win  the  cold  war  If  we  win  In  Ber- 
lin and  then  lose  in  China.  We  must  win 
in  bcth.  Europe  is  not  our  only  problem. 
Aaia  is  not  otir  only  problem.  Communism 
Is  the  deadly  enemy  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
progress  in  every  country  and  on  every  con- 
tinent. 

These  shcrr-slghted  politicians  and  con- 
fused intellectuals  who  are  playing  with  the 
notion  that  their  country  can  or  should  be 
aeutral  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  Soviet 
•igression  are  living  in  a  fools  paradise. 
Fbrtiah  notions  do  not  make  for  free  nations. 
In  the  straggle  against  Communist  tyranny 


there  can  be  no  neutrals.  The  Ccmmuntsta 
themselves  recogr.:»  no  neutrals.  Thoee 
who  are  net  of  tliem.  fcr  tiiem.  and  with 
then,  they  are  against,  treat  them  as  enesiiea 
and  send  them  to  the  ccuceniraticn  camps 
cr  the  liquidation  cliambcrs. 

We  have  reached  tbe  st««e  where  there  are 
no  longer  the  old  conveislcnt  divisictis  cf 
anti-OaaBMBffst.  and  aon- 
The  cold  wm  has  abrs^ty  be- 
came so  iBtease  tiaat,  fn  iwdlty.  there  can 
be  today  only  anti-CoBmiuntsts  cr  pro- 
Ccmmunlsta. 

But  antlcommOBlsm' alone  is  not  enough 
to  win  the  coM  war  and  save  tbe  freedom 
and  peace  of  the  world.  Our  i  Tlnsniim 
nism  must  spell  ctrt  freedom  from  pofsity. 
eokmlal  oppreasloo.  and  the  fear  ot  political 
terror.  Oar  answer  to  Iroo-curtain  tyranny 
cannot  be  only  mmtary  mJgbt  to  deter  the 
Commtmlst  aggremrs  trcm  mOttarj  adren- 
<tges  We  mtat  use  the  woiM's  Batural  re- 
aoorces  and_  great  technical  kaowlcdgs  not 
for  the  prtffleges  and  the  proOts  at  the  few. 
^  tcf  the  hHMAC  of  the  many,  for  the  bn- 
provcmcBt  d  tbe  ttrhig  and  working  eoctfl- 
<*«*•  cf  an  peoples — regardless  cf  the  eolcr 
Of  tbelr  skin,  the  langtiage  tbey  speak,  or  the 
Gcd  they  worship. 

Ri^ht  here  Is  where  the  democratic  or- 
ganized-labor mcwment  and  its  experience 
ctame  into  the  picture.  Unless  the  free  labor 
movement  is  in  the  forefront  of  th;  fight, 
the  coid  war  can  never  fee  wen  by  the  de- 
mocracies. In  the  United  States  organized 
labor — particularly  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  otir  own  union — have  always 
realized  the  acute  menace  of  ccmmunlsm 
and  all  other  brands  of  totalitarianism.  We 
only  wlsli  that  a  lot  cf  people  who  get  red 
m  the  face  shouting  that  they  are  liberals 
would  have  been  as  vide  awake  to  thts  great, 
threat  to  our  litierties.  Then,  their  faces 
would  not  be  so  red  so  often  these  days — 
after  it  has  been  slicwn  what  Innocents  and 
dupes  they  were  to  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  used  by  the  Communists  as  tran.smls- 
slon  tells  and  in  their  united-front  organi- 
zations. Thereby  they  have  given  the  Com- 
munists a  label  of  respectability  and  prestlee. 
Some  liberals  and  lator  men  have  recently 
had  th-  courage  to  recognize  the  errors  of 
their  way.  Seme  others  rrc  having  a  tough 
time  getting  out  cf  the  dirt  Into  which  they 
got  themselves. 

I  cannot  warn  too  strongly  against  any 
superflcial  approach  to  the  Communist  men- 
ace cf  today.  I  cannot  stress  too  forcefully 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  Communists  out 
of  Influence  and  power  is  first  of  all  not  to 
let  them  In.  Wlien  will  seme  pecple  learn 
that  all  one  has  to  do  to  foul  up  ths  tent  Is 
to  let  the  camel  stick  his  nose  Into  it? 

There  are  no  American  Communists. 
There  are  no  American  Nazis  cr  F.iscista. 
There  are  only  Communists.  Nazis,  and  Fas- 
cists in  America.  In  all  caces,  these  totali- 
tarlans  are  the  fifth  columnists  and  Quis- 
lings of  a  foreign  imperialist  power  dedicated 
to  th?  destruction  of  cur  freedom,  the  rights 
cf  labor,  and  world  peace.  The  Communists 
In  our  country — whether  they  te  native  or 
forei£;n-born — are  not  American  citizens 
with  Just  different  pxilitlcal  ideas.  They  are 
only  foreign  guerrillas:  they  are  Russian 
paratroopers  of  the  cold  war.  operating  as 
the  enemy  within  fcr  the  enemy  without. 

True  liberals,  genuine  progressives,  should 
be  the  ones  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  Communists  and  their  Infiltration  of 
our  Government  and  other  institutions  in  cur 
democratic  society.  Had  the  liberals  and  the 
progressives  themselves  led  in  this  fight,  re- 
actionary and  isolationist  forces  could  never 
have  picked  up  the  Communist  Issue  and  ex- 
ploited it  In  such  a  manner  as  even  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and  their 
fellow-travelers.  Had  tliis  been  so,  tlie  qioes- 
tlon  of  cleaning  out  Communists  and  their 
influence  would  not  have  become  tlie  politi- 


cal foctball.  the  partisan  pUytbti^.  tt  Is  to> 
day. 

Before  a  convention  like  ocrs.  tt  is  unnec- 
essary for  us  tc  go  Into  details  as  to  the  vital 
r-,le  of  Amertcan  l«bor  In  tiie  present  grave 
world  crtsts.  Ncr  U  it  -lecessary  for  me  to 
expUin  to  ycu  the  great  aignLScance  of  the 
fcncatlon  of  the  International  Ccnfedov- 
tlca  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Tiie  A.  F.  cf  L 
and  your  own  organization  have  played  a 
most  prominent  and  constructive  role  in  the 
establishment  of  thu  mighty  force  for  free- 
dom, social  Justice,  and  peace. 

As  a  reatUt  of  continue  insistence  Xij  the 
A  F  of  L .  our  Government  has  recently  rec- 
cgniz:>d  the  need  of  appointlr-g  laixir  atta- 
ch^ In  vancua  countries.  TodAj.  realizing 
the  great  import r.ce  cf  wcrld  labcr  and 
.American  organized  labor  In  the  tense  inter- 
national EttuatLon,  I  rjirgnt  that; 

1.  There  atiould  be  selected  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  deal  with  Itfajr  aJairi 
en  a  world  scale  A  competent  authcritatlTe 
trade  tuiionist  shall  t>e  chosen  to  direct  this 

wcrk- 

2.  A  leading  trade-unlcn  spokesman  shall 
be  desigr^ted  za  a  permanent  and  full  mem- 
ber of  the  American  delegation  to  tbe  United 
Nations. 

We  are  not  making  thece  proposals  to  our 
Government  because  we  want  political  favors. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  without  such 
active  and  direct  representation  and  partici- 
pation by  American  labor,  our  Government 
cannot  pursue  an  effecUve  and  consUtent 
democratic  foreign  policy  For  initance,  we 
do  not  want  any  deal  with  Franco  to  save 
American  or  world  democracy  Labor  par- 
ticlpjatioa  would  be  the  best  guaranty 
against  doing  business  wlt'a  the  Spanish 
dictatorship. 

Moreover,  our  country  is  more  and  more 
going  to  have  close  relations  and  cooperation 
with  nations  that  are  labor-minded.  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  Government  needs 
representat:\  es  who  know  first-hand  the  aims 
and  aspuTitioris  of  free  labor,  who  understand, 
without  benefit  of  special  expcri  ,  the  lan- 
guage free  labor  speaks  throughout  the 
world. 

We  should  continue  to  render  eaergetle 
and  generous  support  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  the 
furtherance  of  its  vigorous  and  fruitful  Inter- 
national labor  activities  and  sound  foreign 
policies. 


Ab  Interestiiif  DcTice  for  AtoiiHiic  lacoae 
Taxes  oa  CoctrSratiocs  for  Lobbyng 
Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF   FCKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTA'n'VES 

Friday.  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislation  to  repeal,  adjust, 
or  reduce  certain  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes,  to  raise  certain  corporate  tax 
rates,  and  to  close  certain  loopholes  now 
present  in  the  revenue  laws.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  concerned 
■with  tax  legislation  a  very  interesting 
device  in  ccnncction  with  income  taxes 
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vtuch  w  have 


red  m  cmr  k>b>ing 


Seiect  Committee  on  Lob- 
\9ixm  AetiTiOM,  of  v-hich  I  am  honored 
to  mm  (M  etMinoan.  has  been  delTiuR 
tDi*  hatb  dIrMt  lobbying  activities  and 
techniq^ies  and  mto  the  mdirect  tech- 
nicjes  based  primarily  on  the  influ- 
af  the  people  tOiCk  home  at  ihe 


We  are.  of  course,  not  Investieating 
paUic  opinion  or  pnvate  opinions  fre« 
,  or  Morthixic  of  the  kind  We  are 
only  tn  knovlns  how  or^an- 
ImUiiui  eogagei  pnmanly  in  the  effort 
to  Influence  Cookress  go  about  ln!!u- 
the  pubbc  ao  that  the  people  at 
friU  get  after  tlieir  Ccmgrfinmn 
to  an>poit  or  oppose  le«rislatkm.  We  are 
toterested  also  in  all  of  the  fund-raisuxg 
tflriHUiMi  iBMilTed. 

ta  tbat  aooBOction.  we  recently  con- 
ducted hearing  into  the  operations  of 
itMOal  Economic  Council.  Inc , 
tn  tbe  Empire  Sute  Buildmg  in 
'Tort  City  an  organization  with  very 
definite — and  in  some  cases,  I  would  say, 
rather  extreme — news  on  national  legis- 
latiTe  issues. 

Mr.  Merwm  K.  Hart,  president  of  NEC. 
tcatiiied  before  us  at  some  length  on  the 
of  his  organization.  He 
out  that  although  they  do  en- 
fafe  in  a  certain  amount  of  direct  lobby- 
in7  activities  in  Wa^tn^ton.  and  are 
occasionally  represented  before  congres- 
Ei<xial  o6mmittees.  their  effort  is  devoted 
largely  to  the  preparation  and  dL-sinbu- 
tion  of  a  newsletter,  action  reports,  and 
pn^aganda  material  des.gned  to 
both  Members  of  Coni,'ress  and 
other  rt-aders  with  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed. The  orpanization  receives  and 
■prnds  m  the  neighborhood  of  about 
$140  000  a  year  on  its  work  to  influence 
naUonal  poLcy.  and  does  report  rtgularly 
OB  these  exi>enditures  in  its  regular 
ftnancUl  statements  filed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reimljitlon  of  Lobbying  Act. 

7\X   DCiUCTTBIUTT    KLA.N 

Mr  Hart  was  quite  frank  and  coop- 
erauve  m  his  testimony,  and  described 
tor  MM  in  some  deUil  a  plan  which  NEC 
baa  deireioped  and  put  mto  operation  for 
cbtainlng  sizable  contributions  toward 
their  work  from  some  executives  of  large 
oerporatloDS  and  from  others  interestt-d 
in  helping  to  spread  the  National  Eco- 
Domle  Council's  viewpomt. 

The  details  of  this  plan  are  pretty  well 
Bet  forth  in  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Hart  or  other  officials 
Qt  tiM  NEC.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
'  Irenes  du  Pont  and  Mr.'  Lammot  du 
Pont,  on  the  other  Mr.  Hart  tilled  in 
some  of  the  details  for  us. 

llje  plan  in  brief  is  this: 

Although  cash  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  are  not  d«r- 
duciioic  undi-r  tlie  Urma  of  Uie  mcome- 
tax  laws,  because  the  orgaUzatlon  doej» 
not  have  tax-dcduciibiiity  status,  a 
fnetul  who  desires  to  suQsidize  the  dis- 
tribution of  NEC  litemlure  where  It 
might  do  the  mobt  good — among  college 
Students  and  in  librarit-s  fur  instance — 
can  send  in  a  check  (ur  t^  000  for  500 
sets  of  free  subacripiioru  lu  NEC  publica- 
tions a',  thfi  ."Hte  oi  110  -^  year  esch  and 
claim   a    '  ci^ur.taijie   c^mtruautiOO"    fur 


each  subscription — thus  the  entire  $5,000 
Is  tax  deductible 

The  following  letter  from  Mr  Hart  to 
Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  explains  that. 

MABca  7.  1»47. 
I£r   LAir^oT  Dv  Pctrr. 

Wilmtngton.  Del. 

BxAji  Ua.  DC  Pont:  We  liave  deviled  a  plan 
XiM\  thcmld  greatly  widen  the  list  oi  readers 
or  our  council  publications  and  strengthen  \is 
rtnanc'.ally. 

We  have  bad  legal  opinion  (I  enclose  copy) 
to  the  effect  that  a  purchase  by  anybody  or 
suhacrtpttotas  to  council  publications  to  be 
•ent  to  adueatlonai  and  religious  corpora- 
tions is  s  gift  that  Is  deductible  before  taxes. 
Purlhermore,  as  such  a  gilt.  It  may  be  for  any 
amount — not  limited  by  the  $3,000  gift  tax. 

We  are  already  receiving  subscription* 
along  these  lines.  We  have  complied  a  list  of 
colleges  and  universities,  public  libraries  and 
Protestant  churches  In  m  my  sections  of  the 
country,  and  we  are  going  to  press  this  in 
the  hope  we  can  eventually  place  these  pub- 
Ucatloos  ot  otirs  in  the  han:ls  of  all  of  these 
organlaattons  throughout  the  country. 
That  would  be  of  inestimable  help. 

We  have  already  covered  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  most  of 
Illinois,  so  far  as  libraries  and  colleges  are 
ccncerned.  as  well  as  certain  other  sections. 

I  write  to  ask  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
BUbsc.-lbe  for  SCO  sets  of  these  publications 
a:  tlO  each  on  the  above  lines. 

The  enclosed  copies  of  letters  from  a  col- 
lege president  and  a  librarian  Indicate  that 
the  gifts  are  being  well  received. 

The  publications  in  each  case  are  sent  to 
the  Institution,  attention  of  either  the  col- 
lege president,  or  the  librarian,  or  the  rector 
or  pastor  of  a  church. 

I  am  enclosing  an  order  form  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Incidentally,  the  legal  counsel  of  at  least 
two  other  parties,  one  of  whom  has  made  a 
substantial  purchase  of  these  subscrlT^tlons 
and  the  other  Intends  to  do  so.  have  like- 
wise given  as  their  opinion  that  without 
question  such  an  expenditure  is  a  deductible 
item. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M£BwiN  K.  Hast, 

President. 

Mr  du  Pont  replied  that  this  seemed  a 
little  complex,  and  ai-ked:  "Is  the  game 
worth  the  candle?"   Here  is  that  answer: 

Lammot  dtj  Pont, 
Wilminffton.  Dtl..  March  19,  1947. 
Ur   MxRwtN  K  Hakt. 

President.  Kcttonal  Economic  Council, 
New  York.  N.  r. 

CtAM  Us  Hart:  You  asked  me  by  telephone 
whether  I  had  received  your  letter  In  regard 
to  the  sendinij  of  council  publications  to 
educational  and  religious  organisations,  and 
suggMted  r  mi^ht  subscribe  funds  for  that 
purpotse  I  hsd  not  read  yv->ur  letter  at  the 
time,  but  have  done  so  since. 

If  tn  the  council  publications  to  be  sent 
are  included  the  council  letters.  I  have  som« 
misgivings.  As  you  know.  I  think  your  lan- 
guage Is  frequently  too  violent  and  po&ilions 
taken  are  tou  positive,  and  perhaps  based  on 
too  little  Information  to  make  an  entirely 
sattsfactory  Impression  on  the  public  Many 
pe<jple  who  are  "on  the  fence"  would  be 
pushed  off  on  the  wrong  side  by  this  ku.d  of 
publication. 

In  spite  of  the  above.  I  have  not  dtflnitely 
decided  to  decline  your  proposal,  but  would 
like  Ujoxe  further  Information. 

In  Ur  Bi(;e!ow's  letter,  bs  gives  a  very 
logical  reason  why  a  subscription  for  this 
purpuM  would  not  be  taxable,  but  he  says 
In  the  taxpayer's  return  he  wUl  have  to 
claim  as  a  fharltable  deduction  the  value 
ui  cu^'i  u  :.,t.i.ia.    lo  |uur  suggNllQi^  that 


would  mean  that  I  would  have  to  list  In  ray 
tax  report  500  donees.  Are  you  prepared  to 
send  me  such  a  list,  and  Is  the  game  worth 
the  candle?  Perhaps  Mr.  Bigelow  did  not 
mean  his  statement  literally. 
May  I  hear  from  you  on  this  question? 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lammot  dtj  Pont. 

These  letters,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  taken  from  the  flies  of  the  National 
EoaomiC  Council,  with  its  permission, 
without  a  subpena.  They  are.  I  am  sure, 
correct  copies  of  the  originals,  which  Mr. 
Hart  identified  as  having  been  received 
or  sent  by  him. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lammot  du  Font's 
series  of  questions  about  this  proposal, 
Mr.  Hart  replied  as  follows: 

Makch  20,  19  n. 
Mr   Lammot  dtj  Pont. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

DzAi  Mm.  Dt;  Pont:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  19. 

I  suppose  the  language  of  our  letters  Is 
occasionally  fairly  strong.  Yet  quite  a  num- 
ber of  libraries.  Including  some  of  the  tKSt. 
subscribe  to  our  publications  and  themselves 
pay  the  usual  rate.  Many  more  libraries 
have  asked  us  to  send  them.  I  have  an  Im- 
pression that  a  well-run  library  Is  glad  to 
have  different  points  of  view  presented  Cer- 
tainly the  language  In  our  publications  Is  not 
nearly  as  strong  as  that  in  many  leftist,  and 
even  middle-of-the-road  publications.  Fre- 
quently libraries  will  write  us  if  they  havs 
mls.sed  so  little  as  a  single  number,  and  re- 
qviest  us  to  send  duplicate  copies. 

You  raise  the  question  as  to  whether.  In 
event  you  went  Into  the  matter,  you  wjuld 
have  to  claim  as  a  charitable  deduction  the 
value  of  each  donation.  We  meet  this  situa- 
tion by  ftirnlahlng  the  person  who  makes 
such  a  contribution  with  dU[)licate  lists  of 
the  corporations,  with,  of  course,  addresses, 
and  with  the  names  of  the  particular  individ- 
ual to  whose  attention  our  publications  are 
directed.  Any  contributor  can.  therefore, 
append  one  of  these  to  his  lncome-ta.x  return, 
or  can  hold  It  in  his  office  and  show  It  to 
the  Internal  revenue  examiner  if  it  Is  sub- 
sequently requested.  In  short,  we  attend 
to  all  this  detail  ourselves. 

I  hope  the  above  Is  satisfactory  comment 
on  the  two  points  you  raise. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  next  Tues- 
day evening. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Meswin  K   Hart.  President. 

The  next  letter  in  this  group  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Ir^ii^  du  Pont  by  Mr. 
Hart,  outlining  for  his  information  the 
same  plan  he  had  previo'isly  suggested  to 
BIr.  Lammot  du  Pont.  This  letter  is  as 
follows : 

JCNX  3,   1947. 

Mr     iRtNta   DU   PoNT, 

Wilmington.  Del. 

Dear  Ms  Du  Pont:  For  some  time  past  cer- 
tain of  the  libraries  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  taken  our  Eco- 
nomic Council  publications.  We  have  bien 
studying  methods  of  extending  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  material  to  all  such  Institutloip 
throughout  the  country. 

Sometime  ago  we  received  an  order  from  a 
friend  of  ours  in  the  Middle  West  for  3O0  sets 
of  our  publications  at  $10  per  set,  to  be  s«nt 
to  300  public  Ubraries,  coUegss.  and  universi- 
ties m  three  or  lour  certain  Middle  Western 
States.  With  the  order  came  the  assurance 
that  he  bad  obtained  from  his  legal  counsel 
an  cpinlon  to  the  effect  that  a  cootributicn 
of  printed  matter  (or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter!  given  by  him  to  such  institutions 
could  be  deducted  before  ta.xes.  He  speci- 
fied that  the  material  should  eacli  time  go 
addressed  to.  say,  the  '"Public  Library  ot 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  attention  John  Dos,  Li- 
brarian." 
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We  have  had  the  matter  up  with  our  legal 
counsel,  Mr.  Mason  H.  Bigelow.  of  Gould  & 
Wilkle,  1  Wall  Street.  New  York,  who  un- 
healtallngly  confirmed  this  opinion,  follow- 
ing it  up  with  a  written  opinion  of  wlilch  the 
enclosed  Is  a  photostatic  copy. 

This  opens  up  a  new  and  substantial  field 
for  the  Council,  for  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  a  thousand  colleges  and 
universities,  some  seven  or  eight  thousand 
libraries,  and  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
eand  Protestant  churches.  We  hope  to  or- 
ganize In  such  a  way  that  these  publications 
Will,  within  a  fairly  short  time,  be  going  to 
every  one  of  these  educational  and  religious 
corporetlcr.s.  For  the  deductibility  privi- 
lege applies  whether  tbe  material  goes  to 
an  educational  cr  a  religious  organization. 

Incidentally,  as  examples  of  the  latlsfac- 
tloa  of  various  of  the  libraries  and  colleges 
now  receiving  this  matter  under  the  order  of 
our  midwestern  friend,  I  am  enclosing  cop'es 
of  two  recent  letters. 

We  are  having  lists  prepared  of  all  of  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  public  libraries. 
and  ttie  Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States.  Suiting  the  wishes  of  any  donor,  we 
can  arrange  for  the  material  which  he  may 
order  to  go  to  whatever  section  of  the  coun- 
try he  may  5i>eclfy.  We  could,  of  course,  be 
prepared  to  submit  lists  of  names  for  his 
consideration,  and  copy  of  such  list — with 
wtistever  addltionas  or  subtractions  the 
doner  cares  to  make — can  he  sent  us  with 
the  order. 

I  write  hoping  that  this  matter  will  com- 
mend Itself  to  ycu.  and  that  you  will  feel 
you  can  personally  send  us  an  order  for 
a  quantity  of  our  publications  to  be  sent  to 
certain  libraries,  colleges,  and  religious  ccr- 
pcKstions. 

I  am  enclosing  form  of  letter  we  are  send- 
ing to  each  beneficiary  of  those  who  are  sub- 
scribing to  our  publications  for  some  of  these 
educational  and  religious  corpc«-aUons. 

Check  should  be  made  payable  to  National 
Economic  Council.  Inc. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MrawiN  K.  Habt, 

President. 

Apparently  the  plan  was  not  imme- 
diately accepted,  for  a  few  months  later 
we  again  find  Mr.  Hart  addressing  a 
plea  to  Mr.  Irenee  du  Pont  to  go  along 
with  the  proposal  and  help  build  up 
NECs  effectiveness.  That  letter  is  very 
interesting  and  I  include  it  here  in  full: 

J.*nt:axt  2.  1948. 
Mr    l&istz  Dr  Pont. 

Wilmington.  Del. 
pzAX  Ms  DU  Pont:  When  in  Wilmington 
Wednesday.  I  phoned  your  ofllce  from  Mr. 
Lammot  du  Fonts  ofllce.  hoping  I  might 
possibly  see  you.  Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  notice.  I  was  not  surprised  that  it 
was  not  convenient. 

A  letter  wao  mailed  you  from  our  office 
here  that  same  day.  I  did  not  know  that 
your  name  was  on  the  list  of  certam  of  our 
January  expirations  to  receive  this  particu- 
lar letter. 

What  I  wanted  most  to  tell  you.  however, 
was  not  contained  In  thst  letter.  This  Is 
that  the  work  of  the  council  has  become 
more  and  more  widely  recognized  and  that 
fortunately,  new  and  additional  friends  are 
coming  to  our  assistance  all  the  time. 

One  such  friend  told  me  last  week  that 
he  would  himself  put  In  So  .000  and  would 
secure  at  least  four  other  persons  to  give 
S5.C00  If  five  cf  the  present  friends  of  the 
council  would  themselves  contribute  »5,000 
••ch  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  Is  today  sending  his 
check  for  $5  000.  and  I  am  wrlung  to  ask 
if  you  would  be  wiihng  to  send  us  »5.000 
also.  Tour  subscription  In  each  of  the  last 
few  years  has  "oeea  aVOOO.  Let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  it  will  be  po^^ible  for  W.OOO  of 


the  S5.0OO  that  we  would  like  you  to  give 
to  be  deducted  before  taxes.  This  cculd  t« 
accomplished  by  your  purchasmg  2C0  sets 
of  our  publications,  each  set  to  be  sent  to 
foms  educational  or  religious  corporation, 
that  la  to  say.  any  public  ilbrarv,  college, 
unlverElty,  or  Protestant  Church.' 

Our  legal  coxmsel  and  that  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  purchased  our  pub- 
lications to  be  riven  In  the  way  stated,  to 
educational  and  reilgtcvs  corporatlcns.  have 
given  their  opinions  that  such  subscript icn 
Is  deductible  under  that  provision  of  the 
Income-tax  law  that  allows  deduction  of  15 
percer.t  of  anybody's  Income  to  charitable, 
educational,  and  re.lzicua  corporations. 

V7e  have  definite  evidence  In  a  number 
of  Instances  that  our  work  with  respect  to 
measures  before  Congress  has  been  decisive 
In  the  disposition  of  these  meas-jres.  AU 
^e  need.  In  order  to  be  of  a  conclusive  Influ- 
ence on  a  substantial  number  cf  measures. 
Is  the  funds  to  get  additional  personnel  ar.d 
to  meet  other  necessary  costs.  It  is  this 
opportunity  for  more  extended  usefulness 
that  has  prompted  our  new  friends  to  make 
the  offer  referred  to  above. 

The  steps  that  we  propose  to  take  to  ef- 
fectuate this  objective  are  the  following: 

1.  We  desire  to  engage  a  competent  man 
whose  b'Jsiness  Will  be  to  form  in  each  of  a 
number  of  centers  a  small  committee  of 
five  men.  each  Impressed  by  the  need  for 
real  educational  wo:k  In  the  community  and 
willing  to  give  an  amount  of  time,  with  a 
view  to  watching  for  and  overcoming  left- 
wing  tendencies  in  educational  institutions. 
In  churches,  and  in  any  fields  In  their  com- 
munity. We  have  discussed  such  a  com- 
mittee with  two  prominent  men  of  one  cer- 
tain upstate  city  In  New  York  and  they  are 
willing  to  serve. 

These  committees  will  work  quietly;  will 
aim  to  see  that  opinion-formers,  like  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  trustees,  vestries,  school 
boards,  etc,  etc  .  receive  certain  brief  lit- 
erature that  will  better  enable  them  to 
counteract  the  left-wing  tendencies.  Each 
ccm^mlttee  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  perhaps  a  score  or  two  of  men  can 
presently  be  gathered  to  fight  for  things  that 
are  American. 

2.  We  shall  issue  a  weekly  sheet  contain- 
ing a  500-  or  SCO-word  article  of  current 
Interest  and  Importance  which  will  be  sent 
to  as  many  of  the  country's  newspapers  as 
possible.  Very  possibly  we  could  put  such  an 
article  In  mat  form.  I  got  this  idea  m  Eng- 
land a  few  months  ago  from  the  British  So- 
ciety Of  Individualists  which  has  been  carry- 
ing on  work  of  this  kind  for  2  or  3  years  and 
finds  many  of  the  country's  rural  newspapers 
ar.xicus  to  receive  the  series. 

Incidentally,  this  thought  was  stimulated 
In  our  minds  by  Frank  C.  Rand.  Jr  ,  who 
owns  a  string  of  newspapers  In  New  Mexico, 
when  he  wrote  us  recently  that  he  thought 
our  stuff  was  so  good  that  his  papers  and.  he 
believed  other  papers,  would  like  It.  Prop- 
erly handled,  this  method  can  achieve  ex- 
cellent  results. 

We  shall  need  a  competent,  additional  man 
to  handle  this  work. 

3.  Another  Idea  that  I  got  in  England  and 
which  is  being  used  there  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  by  one  or  two  organizations 
like  curs,  is  to  furnish  assistance  to  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  who  desire  to 
write  letters  to  the  newspapers  on  public 
subjects.  Most  anywhere  In  the  country  ws 
find  leftists  letters  appearing  in  newspapers. 
These  we  are  advised  are  largely  t^e  work  of 
organized  effort  by  our  communistic  friends. 
So  f.ir  as  we  know,  there  is  no  agency  in 
the  coiintry  that  furnishes  similar  help  to 
people  who  think  as  we  do.  There  is  a  field 
here  for  great  usefulness. 

4.  We  are  building  up  a  speaker's  bureau. 
We  can  get  many  speaking  engagements,  a 
number  of  which  will  pay  nothing,  not  even 
expenses,  though  many  of  which  will  yield  a 


modest  fee.  And  we  already  have  several 
competent  speakers  and  can  get  many  more, 
some  of  whom  will  work  for  notblng  In  their 
vicinities,  and  others  will  require  a  modest 
fee.  We  will  need  to  have  some  person  to 
take  charge  of  this  speaker's  bureau  If  It  la 
to  be  adequately  developed,  and  the  speakers 
properly  coached  and  directed. 

5.  We  desire  to  appear  more  often  In 
Washington  through  prop>er  representatives 
before  committees  of  Congress  on  widely  Im- 
portant matters.  We  think  our  experience 
will  enable  us  to  do  this  }cb  on  a  seals 
several  times  larger  than  in  the  past — if  ws 
have  the  means  to  cccompltsh  It. 

Hence,  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  look 
favorably  on  subscribing  $5,000  to  this  work, 
which  $5,000  wiU  be  one  of  several  that  we 
are  a&klng  S3me  of  our  present  friends  to 
give  and  which  will  be  matched  by  the  8Ut>- 
scripuons  of  others  of  the  new  friends  of 
whom  I  speak 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
the  New  Year. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

MnwiN  K.  Hast. 

President. 

sxrasc2trr.zva  wtOijciTtD.  sent 

AXONTldOrSLT 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont 
has  been  makiiig  sizable  contributions 
to  the  NEC  for  free  subscriptions  to  col- 
leges and  libraries  and  also  to  churches. 
Under  the  NEC  plan,  he  is  to  claim  these 
as  charitable  contributions  to  the  indi- 
vidual institutions,  even  though  they 
were  unsolicited  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Hart,  were  sent  anonymously.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont 
indicates  that  Mr.  du  Pont  has  received 
the  list  of  institutions  to  which  he  sent 
the  subscriptions  and  can  have  this  list 
for  income-tax  purposes: 

Lammot  du  Pont. 
Wilmington.  Del..  January  19.  I94i. 
Mr.  MrxwiN  K    Ha»t, 

National  Economic  Council. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Deax   Mk.   H.urr:    Referring  to  your  letter 
of  January  15.  there  is  returned  herewith 
one  copy  of  the  list  of  libraries  of  eoUegas 
and  churches,  which  I  have  approved. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lammot  btj  Poht. 

The  following  two  letters  show  Mr. 
Irenee  du  Pont  is  going  along  with  the 
same  gift-subscription  plan: 

DzxrzMBza  6,  IMS. 
Mr.  Mkxwtn  K.  Hast, 

President,    National   Economic   CouneH, 

Inc..  Nev  York  City,  N  Y. 

Dkak  Ms.  Hast:  I  have  approved  and  am 

returning  herewith  one  copy  of  the  list  of 

institutions  to  which  your  publications  are 

to  be  sent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

IXtN±C  BC  POMT. 

DxccMBxa  17.  IMS. 
Mr.  Mzs-wTN  K.  Hast, 

President.   National   Economic   Council, 

Inc..  Neic  York  City,  N.  Y. 

DcAB  Ma.  Habt  :  This  will  acknowledge  your 

letter  of  yesterday  and  return  to  you  the  list 

Of  those  Institutions  to  which  the  books  bav* 

been  sent  as  gifts  from  me. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  contributions 
for  books  from  time  to  time  and  I  am  so 
designating  ail  three  of  the  contributions  for 
that  purpose  solicited  hj  you.  I  hope  that 
is  quite  all  right  with  yoti 
Yours  very  truly, 

Izisis.  DU  Poirr. 

IfOT    ENOCCH    BCNZnCIAXISS 

In  January  1949.  Mr.  Irenee  dn  Font 
inquires  in  the  foilo'^ins  letter  why  h» 
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had  not  received  sufflclert  names  of  In- 
sniuUonal  berefactors  of  his  gift  suV 
scripiions  to  NEC  pubbcaUons  for  ac- 
count in  fuiJ  at  $10  each  for  the  funds  he 

had  sent  in: 

iBJtxti  or  Pojrt. 

W-.l-ntngton.  Del.,  /intutry  7,  1948. 
Mr.  Mzxwix  K  Uazt 

^fndrnt.  Sc'.ional  Lccmotnte  C(mncU, 
Inc..  Nrtc  York  Ctfjr.  N  T. 
DCAX  Sa  BelCTTiuft  u>  ycur  letter  oi  Jan- 
uarr  s.  arcardJc^  to  my  record  isee  jcuz  let- 
ter or  Kortmba  12).  the  $3,000  gift  ol  stock 
mentioned  In  the  •econd  paraeraph  of  your 
totter  WM  tar  the  purpose  at  Beadlr-g  booka 
to  ranoua  educational  Inatitunona  Now  I 
find  that  I  hare  received  Irom  you  on;y  800 
name*  c!  recipient*  of  the  cducaUonal  boc.lu 
and  that  ncae  hare  been  received  for  the 
$3,000  of  last  January.  To  keep  my  record. 
for  tax  purposes.  I  khould  liave  these  iiamea 
STaUable  vben  my  accoun'4  are  aud:ted  by 
the  OoTerninent.  Would  Ix?  obliged  to  you 
IX  jou  vlll  aend  the  names  In  qtMstton. 
Your*  very  truly, 

iLtrra  ou  Pont. 

We  now  find  an  InterofBce  memo  in 
the  NationaJ  Economic  Council  from  Mr. 
Hart  to  one  of  his  asslstinis.  calling  at- 
tention to  a  mix-up  here: 

MEMOKAJfCClf    TO    MBS.    DaLL    FROM    Xla     HaBT 

JA^rUABT     10.    1940. 

Pleaae  note  attached  copy  uf  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7  from  Mr   lr^n*e  du  Pint 

Mr  du  Pont  sent  xu  four  separate  checks 
In  ISH8.  In  January  he  sent  one  check  for 
12.000  and  another  (this  was  not  a  check. 
It  «'as  M  shares  of  petroleum  stock)  for  about 
•3.000.  The  stock  sold  for  between  $2,900 
and  $3  000 

Then  In  July,  he  sent  us  f3  000  and  In  late 
Ho^ember  he  sent  us  $3  OCO 

We  underiitood  that  his  $3,000  check  of 
January  was  for  the  punhase  of  200  sub- 
■crlpttons  but  that  the  50  shares  of  px^tro- 
Iraxa  stock  was  s  gift — a  regular  contribution. 
We  aaamed  also  that  the  $3,000  he  sent  us 
in  July  was  a  contribution — just  like  the 
$3,000  he  sent  us  in  January. 

When  he  sent  hu  $3.0O0  In  late  Novem- 
ber, he  made  clebr  that  this  was  fur  the 
purchase  at  $00  subacrl.Diions.  Just  prior 
to  sending  this  late  Novemtjer  check,  h<»  noti- 
fied us  t^t  !t  was  his  Intent  to  make  the 
$3j000  In  July  a  payment  It  300  subicrip- 
tkao»  to  our  publications.  We  corrected  our 
records  to  ocnfurm  with  this  statement  of 
hu  Intention 

By  his  letter  of  January  7  tcopy  attached). 
he  Indicates  that  when  he  gave  us  the  si  x:k 
certificate  In  January  cf  iM3  he  Inrei.ded 
that  also  to  be  fur  the  pui chase  of  300  sub- 
•crlpilous. 

Iq  other  words,  he  waiits  the  whole  Ill.OOO 
Which  he  sent  us  in  1948  tu  be  for  the  pur- 
Ctaaae  of  l.IOO  subscriptions 

We  must  be  governed  by  what  Mr.  du  Pont 
tells  us  was  his  intent- -even  though  In 
aetnll-T:  the  50  shares  cf  pevro:eum  6t<.>ck  last 
January,  he  erroneously  s'.aled.  as  I  think 
be  did.  that  tt  wa*  a  cuntttbutlun 

Mr  du  Pont  Is  an  eitremely  busy  man 
and  fiJfht  easily  have  becjme  confused  on 
such  a  ma'te/  Theref'jre,  It  becimes  our 
duty  to  find  SOO  BUbecrtptl  jn»  to  charitable, 
educational  and  religious  c«  irporatlorvs.  which 
subecnptlnns  have  b^en  In  f<jrce  since  Janu- 
ary <^f  I't't  year  and  alio  ate  them  to  Mr. 
lr*n^  du   Pont 

Mr  du  Pont  brings  this  matter  up  tn  re- 
•p^jnse  to  my  letter  re';uening  him  to  five 
tu  $3000   m   Januiry    1949 

If  we  cant  find  *yj  of  ti.ese  suboertpllons. 
then  we  will  have  t  >  find  ••  large  a  propor- 
tloo  as  we  can.  My  iiji|.re>*i  jn  u  that  there 
•re  150  eubacrtplioiis  «iucn  Mr  larhart  did 
not  renew  last  year  and  »:uch  started  about 
the  same  time'  or  a  Uttle  later.  U  that  la 
true,  we  cen  beftn  with  ttoee. 


Mr  du  Pont  Is  accustomed  to  leave  a  little 
later  in  Janu-ary  for  Cuba  to  be  gone  for  S 
or  4  months,  and  hence  It  Is  Important  to 
get  him  this  list  ao  soon  as  possible. 

MawiN  K.  Haw. 

But  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Hart  has 
thought  of  a  solution  and  so  informs  Mrs. 
Dall  m  the  foUo^-lng  interoffice  memo: 
M£MoaANDcrM  to  Mas.  Dall  Fkom  Mb.  Hakt 

Jancary  12.  1949. 

I  have  thought  of  a  way  to  handle  the  mat- 
ter of  those  SOO  subscriptions  which  Mr. 
Iren^  du  Pont  thought  that  he  was  purchas- 
ing a  year  ago  by  giving  us  50  shares  of  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  stock. 

You  showed  me  the  other  day  compli- 
mentary subscriptions  totaling  ab'jut  150  of 
Tarloiis  pubhc  libraries,  colleges,  and 
churches,  and  we  will  consider  that  they  were 
paid  for  by  Mr   du  Ponfs  stock  certificate. 

This  leaves  150  subscriptions  unprovided 
for  and  to  meet  this  situation,  please  have 
Miss  Schilling  make  up  an  additional  list 
and  send  out  publications  to  them  lor  a  year 
cominenclng  January  1,  1949. 

When  this  list  U  made  up.  please  let  me 
h.»ve  It  and  I  will  send  it  In  a  further  com- 
munication to  Mr    du  Pont. 

In  the  meantime,  notice  attached  copy  oX 
letter  to  Mr   du  Pont. 

Mekwin  K.  Hart. 

On  the  same  day,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Irence  du  Pont  to  explain  the  solution,  as 
follows: 

JANL-AKT    12,    1S49. 
Mr.   l££Ntl  DTJ  POKT. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

Deak  Mr.  du  Pont:  I  called  you  on  the  tele- 
phone this  morning  to  discuss  the  contents 
of  your  recent  letter  In  which  you  told  us 
that  both  contributions  which  you  made  to 
the  National  Economic  Council  In  January 
1348  were  Intended  to  purchase  subscriptions. 

We  got  an  erroneous  Impression  of  yoiir 
deare  m  the  matter  because  you.  apparently 
Inadvertently,  In  your  letter  of  January  7, 
l»4a.  mentioned  the  50  shares  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  stock  as  "a  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Council." 

Accurdingly,  we  have  altered  our  records  to 
conform  to  what  we  now  know  was  your  de- 
sire, namely,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  stock,  as  well  as  the  12.000 
for  which  you  sent  your  check,  were  Intended 
to   purchase  sutMcrlptlons. 

We  have  about  150  subscriptions  which  we 
have  been  considering  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  and  which  have  been  going  to  col- 
leges, public  libraries,  and  churches  for 
something  more  th^n  a  year.  It  will  be  en- 
tirely proper  to  consider  that  these  were 
actually  paid  for  by  your  subscription. 

This  would  leave  about  150  subscriptions 
which  we  cannot  properly  credit  to  your 
subscription.  Hence,  If  you  so  desire,  we 
will  Immediately  allot  150  fresh  Institutions 
of  the  three  kinds  Indicated  to  your  account 
and  will  consider  that  they  were  paid  for  by 
the  other  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  60 
shares  of  Phillips  Petroleum  stock  which  you 
gave  us  a  year  ago.  If  we  do  not  hear  from 
you  to  the  contrary,  we  will  send  you  this 
additional  list  within  a  few  days. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Meswin  K.  Hast.  President. 

The  next  letter  is  to  Mr  Lammot  du 
Pont  again.  This  member  of  the  du  Pont 
family  had  sent  out  a  plea  to  business 
executives  for  funds  to  help  NEC.  Mr. 
Hurt  reports  on  progress  and  ofTers  Mr. 
du  Pont  the  post  of  finance  chairman : 

Jantjait  17.  1949. 
Mr.  Lammot  du  Pomt. 

Witmtngton.  Del. 

DBAa  Ma.  do  Pomt:  We  continue  almost 
tfally  to  get  additional  checks  fn^m  thoee  to 
wbum  your  letter  of  December  10  went.    We 


will  make  you  a  report  a  little  later  as  to 
those  persons  who  gave  since  our  last  report 
to  you 

The  January  letter  will  go  out  thU  week, 
and  wlU  be  addressed  to  about  4.000  names. 
Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
duplication. 

In  this  connection,  several  of  us  In  the 
economic  council  have  been  talking,  and  we 
think  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  If  you 
would  be  willing  to  Join  our  board  of  directors 
and  become  chairman  of  our  finance  com- 
mittee. 

Membership  on  the  board  would  not  be 
very  burdensome,  for  the  board,  as  such, 
meets  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  would  likewise.  I  think,  not  be 
very  burdensome.  Requests  for  money  going 
out  over  yotir  name  as  such  officer  would  have 
great  weight  with  many  thousands  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  When  letters  go 
out  over  my  name  as  president,  many  of  the 
recipients  probably  think  that  I  am  getting 
a  very  Juicy  slice  of  what  comes  In.  As  a 
matter  cf  fact,  my  salary,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  110,00  a  year  (much  less  than  half  of 
what  I  formerly  earned  In  other  work),  is 
alwaj-s  In  arrears.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  single  year  when  I  have  drawn  the 
full  amount. 

But  letters  going  out  over  your  name  would 
Inspire  people  with  confidence,  for  they 
would  know  that  you  had  no  financial  In- 
terest In  It. 

It  would  greatly  hearten  us  If  you  would 
give  consideration  to  this  stiggestion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mexwin  K.  Haxt, 

President. 

Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  declines  the 
oCfer,  as  the  following  shows: 

Lammot  du  Pont. 
Wilmington.  Del.,  January  20,  1949. 
Mr.  Mexwtn  K.  Hart. 

President,  National  Economic  Council, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dx-AR  Mx.  Hart:  Tour  letter  of  January  17. 
Inviting  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Council,  was  duly  received. 
Since  my  retirement  from  executive  work 
I  have  endeavored  to  reduce  my  responsibili- 
ties and  commitments,  so  am  very  loath  to 
take  on  additional  responsibilities.  Further. 
I  believe  that  I  can  do  the  Council  more  good 
by  not  being  a  member  of  the  board  than  by 
being  a  member.  You  certainly  have  my  In- 
terest, and  I  believe  you  will  continue  to 
have  my  support. 

Ycurs  sincerely. 

Lammot  du  Pont. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  a  mi.x-up 
over  the  mailing  of  some  envelopes  which 
Mr.  du  Pont  had  sent  to  NZC  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Apparently  many  had  been 
sent  out  empty: 

Januast  24.  1349. 
Mr.  Lammot  dtj  Pokt. 

WUmington.  Del. 

De-ar  Mr  du  P  .NT:  As  you  may  imagine.  I 
am  chagrined  at  the  error  In  the  mailing  of  a 
cousldei  able  number  of  your  envelopes  from 
this  ofBce.  stamped  and  addressed,  but  with 
DO  contents. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  Just 
how  it  happened.  But  we  have  taken  steps 
that  will  prevent  such  a  thing  hsppenlng 
again.  I  greatly  regret  the  Inconvenience 
and  annoyance  to  yourself. 

We  received  on  Saturday  the  envelopes 
you  sent  us  that  had  been  received  by  you. 
and  Immediately  we  mailed  freshly  addressed 
envelopes  with  the  proper  contents  to  all 
of  thoee  names.  We  shall  follow  this  course 
In  the  case  of  any  further  envelopes  that 
may  be  received  from  you.  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  If  you  will  forward  to  m» 
promptly  any  that  come. 
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Ptx}bably  no  ezplanatton  to  the  tedplenta 
will  be  needed,  for  the  receipt  of  »  letter 
with  contents  within  3  or  3  days  after  raoelT- 
ihg  the  empty  envelope  wUl  probably  clear 
up  the  matter  in  the  minds  of  the  addressees. 
I  regret,  too,  the  Inconvenience  it  has  caused 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mxxwnr  K.  Ha>t, 

'  President. 
oifE  cxwr  roB  xvext  ehakx  or  arocx 
Apparently  as  a  result  of  Mr.  du  Font's 
appeal  for  fimds  to  help  NEC.  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp.  is  now  shown  to  have  sub- 
scribed a  penny  for  every  outstanding 
share  of  stock.  Mr.  Hart  so  informs  Mr. 
du  Pont  in  the  following  letter : 

Jakdaxt  37,  1949. 
Mr.  Lammot  du  Poirr. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Dxax  Mx.  du  Pomt:  Confirming  telephone 
conversation  today,  we  are  especially  pleased 
to  receive  a  check  this  morning  from  the 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp..  of  Wichita.  Kans.,  for 
$5.998S5.  The  accompanying  letter  tells 
us  that  this  represents  one  penny  per  share 
for  each  share  of  Issued  and  outstanding 
stock. 

On  the  face  of  the  check  are  the  words: 
"Payment  for  work  in  opposing  socialism  and 
communism  In  America,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance and  strengthening  of  American  pri- 
vate enterprise,  private  property  and  Indi- 
vidual Initiative." 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  If  we  could 
enlist    other    organizations    to    p«y    us    for 
our  work  on  this  same  basis. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Mxawnf  K  Haxt. 

Pre^ul^nf. 

Now  ft  Is  Mr.  Lammot  du  Ponfs  turn 
to  keep  Mr.  Hart  posted.  He  has  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  NEC  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  C.  O.  Hodges,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  at  Birming- 
ham: 

Fxbxuaxt  7,  1940. 
Mr.  C.  O   HoDCXS, 
Vice  President, 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co., 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Deax  Mx.  HoDCBs:  Many  thanks  for  your 
Interesting  letter  of  Febmary  4.  regarding 
the  National  Economic  Council  and  matters 
relating  thereto. 

My  thinking  seems  to  be  parallel,  but.  as 
tisual.  there  are  slight  divergencies.  WhUe. 
as  you  say,  there  U  nothing  that  the  National 
Economic  CouncU  can  do  at  this  stage  to 
stem  the  tide.  It  does  aeem  to  me  that  the 
council's  clients  or  readers  are  encouraged 
or  Inspired  to  do  something  that  they,  as  In- 
dividuals, can  do  from  time  to  time. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  'that  our 
troubles  are  mainly  due  to  the  thotightlc 
i.ess  of  the  people  That  very  thoughtle 
ness  prevents  them  from  reading  sound  liter- 
ature or  listening  to  sound  addresses  or 
broadcasts.  They  Just  are  not  interested. 
Therefore,  to  do  anything  In  the  way  of  pub- 
lic education,  the  sound  views  have  to  be  put 
iu  a  form  that  the  public  wUi  read  more  or 
less  inadvertently.  According  to  my  think- 
ing, that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  multi- 
plicity of  organizauons,  such  as  Spiritual 
MobUizauon.  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  and  the  National  CouncU  of 
Profit-sharing  Industries  Is  effective,  rather 
than  wasteful.  Each  one  appeals  to  a  cer- 
tain area,  but  no  one  appeals  to  all  of  them. 
I  thli.k  the  National  Economic  Council  has 
a  certain  audience,  but,  as  stated  above.  It 
acts  as  a  cat£l3rst  on  the  other  organlxatloDa 
and  people. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Lammot  do  Pomt. 
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liCr.  Hart,  eneountged  by  the  response 
of  the  first  du  Pont  appeal  to  business 
executives  for  funds  for  NEC,  now  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  appeal  be  sent  to 
business  corporations,  citing  the  Beech 
Aircraft  check  as  an  example  of  the  fer- 
tile field  for  new  fuads.  as  follows: 

Pxbxuakt  17.  1949. 

Mr.  Lammot  du  Pokt, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

IfcAX  Ma.  du  Powt:  Our  work  continues  to 
Increase.  In  January  of  this  year  I  think  we 
had  twice  as  many  subscriptions  and  pur- 
chases of  publications  as  in  any  previous 
month  of  otir  history. 

One  man  in  Kansas  City  has  purchased 
from  11.000  to  12.000  of  each  of  our  last  two 
or  three  council  letters  and  of  our  last  bo<A 
review,  for  circulation  to  his  customers.  In- 
creasing attention  seems  to  t>e  paid  to  our 
publications  by  men  In  Congress.  The 
morning  mall  brings  in  a  reprint  of  one  of 
our  recent  council  letters  published  in  South 
Africa. 

Tou  were  Impressed.  I  think,  as  I  was  with 
the  subscription  that  came  to  us  from  the 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Wichita.  Kans..  which 
was  a  subscrlpUon  of  1  penny  for  each  of  the 
nearly  600.000  shares  of  stock  ouutandlng. 
This  subscription  was  in  response  to  your 
January  letter. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  If  you 
would  consider  addressing  a  letter  to  per- 
haps 100  or  300  carefully  selected  corpora- 
tions, mentioning  our  work  and  stating  that 
one  moderate-size  ctnporatlon  has  subscribed 
in  that  manner  (1  cent  for  each  share  of 
stock),  and  asking  them  to  consider  Tnaking 
a  subscription  on  the  same  basis.  If  we  got 
only  a  few  subscriptions  out  of  such  a  letter, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while. 

If  you  think  well  of  this,  would  you  be 
willing  to  draft  such  a  letter  which  might 
contain,  for  Instance,  council  letter  307, 
copy  of  which  I  enclose,  or  if  you  prefer,  I 
would  be  glad  to  submit  a  suggested  draft  of 
such  a  letter. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen. 
P.  A.  del  Valle,  retired,  now  rice  president 
of  the  International  Telephone  tt  Telegraph, 
in  which  he  said  he  considered  letter  307  tha 
most  important  document  that  had  been 
published  in  America  in  the  last  two  decades. 
That  is  going  pretty  strong,  but  the  letter 
was  very  well  received. 

Cecil  Palmer,  our  English  lecturer.  Is  naak- 
ing  a  great  hit  and  we  are  being  flooded  with 
applications  for  him  to  speak.  He  made  a 
profound  impression  at  a  dinner  Senator 
Hawkes  gave  in  Washington  on  February  9. 
at  which  33  Senat<»i  (about  one-third  of  the 
Senate)  and  about  35  Representatives  were 
present.  We  will  be  able  to  arrange  good 
dates  for  him  in  all  parte  at  the  United 
States. 

Stncareiy  yours. 

Mxawnr  K.  Hut, 

President. 

Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  dedda  against 
that,  as  follows: 

Lammot  du  Pom. 
Waminffton.  Del..  February  21.  1949. 
Mr.  Mxxwm  K.  Haxt. 

President,  NationaJ  Economic  Council, 
Nev!  York.  N.  Y. 
Dxax  Mx.  Haxt  :  Tour  letter  at  February  17 
was  duly  received. 

I  cannot  consent  to  your  st^geatlon  that  a 
letter  of  mine  be  sent  to  100  or  300  aeiected 
corporations,  mentioning  the  work  at  tb« 
council  and  suggesting  subscriptions. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  compel  my 
taking  this  position: 

Rrst,  you  have  jtist  recently  been  fonow- 
Ing  a  sluillar  effort,  sddresa ed  to  tsdivldtiala. 
It  Is  too  early  to  repeat  the  p«f  ormanca. 
•Ten  to  a  different  mailing  list. 


Sceond.  and  moat  Importaat.  X  eanaot  ta- 
dlvldaally  sc^ldt  oootnbuttons  from  eorpo- 
ratlons  when  I  well  know  that  tbe  eonpany 
with  which  I  have  spent  most  of  my  working 
life:  namely,  the  du  Pont  Co.,  would  in 
all  probability  not  comply.  The  reasons  why 
I  think  the  du  Pont  Co.  would  not  comply 
require  considerable  explxnxUon,  atKl  X  do 
not  believe  need  t>e  given. 
Tours  alncovly. 

Laxxot  bu  Powr. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Mr. 
Lammot  du  Pont  referring  back  to  his 
previous  inquiry  about  the  tni^f*?^ 
names  of  the  beneficiaries  of  ooe  of  hU 
free  subscription  gift  checks,  as  follows: 

LuasoT  du  Powt, 
WUminffton.  Del..  March  9,  1949. 
Mr.  Mxswix  K.  Haxt, 

Preaident,  National  Economic  Council, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dxax  Mx.  Haxt:  Tour  letter  of  March  3. 
with  list  of  300  names  to  whom  CotincU  pub- 
lications will  be  sent,  was  duly  reoelTed. 

Tou  are  correct  that  it  was  my  Intention 
to  subscribe  to  $5,000  of  subacrlpttons  for 
1949.  and  In  January  of  this  year  I  sent  • 
check  for  $5,000  to  cover. 

The  list  you  have  sent  me  eoren  only  SOO 
names.  A  copy  of  It  is  returned  herewith. 
bearing  my  approval.  Could  you  not  send 
me  an  additional  list  covering  300  nimsa  to 
complete  the  500? 

In  your  letter  of  January  7,  IMa,  wben  yoa 
acknowledged  receipt  of  my  check  for  $64100. 
you  indicated  that  the  list  yoa  were  goli^ 
to  send  would  include  the  300  to  which  gift 
subecrlptlons  were  sent  last  year.  Does  this 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  eooslder  tba  Uat 
of  last  year  as  being  renewed  and  tbe  SOO 
on  the  current  Ust  added?  If  so.  should  X 
not  have  a  list  to  the  300  names  of  last  ycart 
Tours  sincerely. 

LiAifitor  tm  Pomt. 

The  foUowing  letter,  with  its  attach- 
ment, is  in  answer: 

Maaoi  •.  1040. 
Mr.  I^uosoT  DU  Pomt, 

Wilmington.  Del. 
Oaaa  Mx.  bu  Poitt:  Mr.  Bart  haa  reqtmtcd 
me  to  send  you  a  list  of  SOO  Instttutlaaa 
whose  subscriptions  you  are  renewing  for 
1949.  This  list  Is  enclosed  herewith.  Fleaaa 
sign  and  return  one  copy. 

Tou  may  note  there  are  bobm  ehangaa  tn 

personnel  which  brings  the  Ust  up  to  date. 

Tou   will   be   interested   In   the  cndoaed 

copy  of  a  letter  received  from  a  Ubrarlaa 

wtaoae  library  la  on  com  of  your  gift  Uata. 

Stnocrdy  yonrs. 

(Mra.)  C.  O.  ruu.. 
AMtUtmnt  to  the  PrctMent, 


UMUxaairr  Ctrr  Pokjc 
C/nirersirf  City.  Mo..  MmnOt  7.  1949. 
Ui.  Mowni  K.  Haar. 

President.  National  Economic  Commcil, 
Inc..  New  York.  M.  T. 
Dkab  Mx.  Hast:  Thank  yoo  for  your  letter 
at  February  M.  194^  telling  us  that  w«  arc  to 
receive  a  gift  aubaerlptlon  to  the  puhUea- 
tions  of  the  national  Economic  OoancU.  X 
liked  the  Power  to  Destroy,  and  the  Mardi 
Hevlew  of  Books,  which  were  aent  to  ua.  May 
I  say  that  I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  your 
article,  the  Power  to  Destroy?  Tbe  com- 
placency with  which  too  many  ot  our  every- 
day dtlaena  look  upon  the  Incrcaalng  trend 
toward  socialism  in  our  country  la  indeed 
dlstieaslng.  We  are  glad  to  display  your 
publications  on  our  magartne  tahla.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Tours  sincerely. 

CoanTAiRx  Oam. 

Tike  fonowinc  letter  is  dated  AprU  14, 
1949.  but  aiHMtfently  is  mindated  and 
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iihru'd  bp  In  March  for.  after  that,  comes 
a  later  letter  dated  April  4.  1949.  on  the 
same  matter: 

Apku.  U.  1»49. 
Mr    Mexwin  K   H*it 

Fresidrnt.    Nationa]    Ironomic    Council, 

Inr  .   New    York    N     Y 

Dkai    Mi     Hait      This    will    acknowledge 

Mr.^   Dall'ii  letter  of  March  9.  encloalng  list  uf 

aoo    lujtltutiuns    who)i«    (ubscrlptlona    have 

b«m  renewed  for  1849 

Mr.  du  Pont  U  In  Florida  at  the  present 
time  and  will  nut  return  until  April  4. 
Sbortly  thereafter  he  will  return  one  copy 
to  you   signed 

Yours  sincerely. 

Ma*t  a    DorCHHITT. 
Sfcrelary  to  Mr.  du  Pont. 

AraiL  4.   1949. 
Ur    MnwiN  K   Haxt. 

Prrsiden'..  Sa'tortal  Economic  Council, 
Inc .  Seic  York.  N.  Y. 
Dx^a  Ma  Hait  Further  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  9.  I  am  returning  herewith 
list  ot  subicnptioiia  which  have  been  re- 
newed for  1949  and  which  I  have  signed,  aa 
requested 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lammot  du  Pokt. 

the  dcncz  lists  vikd  fob  tax  deductions 

These  above,  refer  to  this  matter  of 
kerpmg  track  of  the  names  of  the  insti- 
tutioiis — colleges,  libraries,  and  cl.uiches 
— to  which  NEC  subscriptions  have  been 
sent  anonymously,  but  at  Mr.  du  Fonts 
expense.  The  Rurpose  of  keeping  the 
ILsLs  Ls.  I  under.tand,  to  claim  these  as 
chF.ritablc  contributions  to  the  particu- 
lar institutions  in  the  donor's  income  tax 
return. 

Some  months  thereafter,  on  November 
25.  1949.  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  addresses 
another  letter  to  businessmen  to  urge 
for  the  NEC.   This  letter  follows : 

Lammot  du  Pojtt. 
Wilrnmgton,  Del  .  November  25.  1949. 

DEAa  Fklxow  Amesican  :  Last  December, 
believing  the  National  Economic  Ccuncil  was 
doing  outstanding  work  toward  stemming 
the  tide  of  communism  and  socialism  In 
thU  country.  I  wrote  to  many  Americans, 
urging  them  to  contribute  to  the  Council. 

Now.  I  have  Just  read  Council  Letter  No. 
226.  •Tliere  Is  no  Peace."  calling  attention 
to  the  import  of  the  trial  of  the  11  Commu- 
nlsu  before  Judge  Medina,  and  pointing  out 
clearly  and  forcefully  the  work  that  still 
must  be  done  to  save  our  country  from  com- 
munism and  socialism,  or  any  other  form  of 
tyranny. 

Will  you  not  read  the  letter,  think  about 
It.  and  form  your  own  opinion  of  Its  worth 
and  truth?  True.  U  Is  only  one  sample  of 
tlie  CouncU's  work,  but  In  my  opinion,  after 
reading  many  of  the  Council's  Letters.  It  is 
a  fair  sample. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  conclude  that  the 
CcuncU  la  doing  a  good  Job.  We  all  have 
many  calls  upon  us.  but  in  my  opinion  the 
National  Economic  CouncU  should  stand 
among  those  Lt  the  top  or  near  the  top  of 
any  businessman  a  list. 

Will  you  not  stretch  a  point  and  make  a 
contribution,  or  make  a  larger  contribution, 
and  promptly? 

Checks  sh(.uld  be  mailed  to  National  E?o- 
romic  Council,  Empire  State  Building.  New 
York  1.  N   Y 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lammot  ou  Pont. 

After  a  reasonable  Interval,  Mr  Hart 
follows  up  with  a  letter  to  the  same  U^t 
oX  potential  donors,  as  follows; 


National  Economic  Cooncil.  Inc  , 

New  York.  N.  Y  .  January  9.  19S0. 
DEAa  Sni:  Mr  Lammot  du  Pont  tells  ua 
that  last  Noveml)er  he  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion the  work  of  the  National  Economic 
Council,  which  for  the  past  20  yews  has  l)een 
comlwtlng  Communist-Socialist  Influences 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  du  Pont  sent  you  Economic  Council 
letter  226  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  council,  and  he  asked  you  to  read 
this  letter  and  give  your  financial  support 
to  further  council  activities. 

We  are  taking  the  lllJerty  today  of  enclos- 
ing a  subsequent  council  letter  No.  227.  en- 
titled "Soclall.'im  and  Bankruptcy." 

Any   contribution   that   you  or  your  com- 
pany makes  will  be  welcome  and  will  be  used 
In  the  continuing  fight  to  prevent  America 
from  t>ecoming  a  hand-out  state. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

MuwiN  K   H.\>T. 

President. 

Following  Is  a  reference  in  NEC  files 
to  some  of  the  turn-downs  from  this 
app:al; 

TuBN -Downs  to  du  Pont  LETTKa  rem 

contribl'ttons 

January  22.  1950. 

A  E  Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst  Corp., 
Comments: 

"We  have  been  combating  communism 
as  a  public  service  to  our  readers  and  to  cur 
f<»llow  countrymen.  Your  pamphlet.  Social- 
ism and  Bankruptcy,  is  splendid.  Too  much 
of  this  sort  of  thln^  cannot  be  circulated 
among  the  people  of  America." 

Turn-downs  to  NEC  from: 

Koppers  Co. 

Collier  Keyworth  Co. 

Canadian  Foreign  Investment  Co. 

Federal  Mills.  Inc. 

United  Light  &  Railways. 

Cerro  de  Pasco 

Atlas  Steel  Castings. 

State  Street  Trust.  All  on  Forbes  8a3rs 
that  he  la  working  with  two  other  similar 
enterprises  and  does  not  want  to  do  more. 

Hardy  &  Rankin  Co  :  J  K  Rankin,  presi- 
dent, thinks  all  similar  committees  to  NEC 
should  Join  together  and  pool  their  activi- 
ties His  outfit  Is  distributing  a  quantity  ot 
the  Road  Ahead. 

Esso  Standard:  G  M.  Buckingham  wrote. 
•*Thls  company  through  Its  public  and  ad- 
vertising devotes  considerable  time  and 
expense  to  preserving  the  American  way  of 
life — and  must  decline  doing  more." 

IT    LEGAL,    IS   rr    MORAL? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  seen  from 
these  exhibits  above  that  the  National 
Economic  Council  has  an  excellent 
scheme  for  having  contributions  to  it — 
which  are  not  tax  deductible — made  tax 
deductible  by  the  simple  means  of  re- 
garding them  as  gifts,  not  to  the  lobby- 
ing ors;anization,  but  to  the  particular 
church  or  coUeije  or  library  receiving  the 
material. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  permit- 
ted under  present  law,  but  evidently  Mr. 
Hart  had  Rood  legal  counsel  on  the  mat- 
ter, as  shown  by  an  early  letter.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  moral,  however,  for  any- 
one to  claim  a  charitable  contribution  to 
a  lot  of  churches,  libraries,  and  colleges 
of  SIO  each  for  subsidizing  the  anony- 
mous mailins  to  these  institutions  of 
very  extreme  political  and  economic 
propaganda.  I  am  sure  any  church 
would  rather  have  $10  toward  the  mort- 
gas'e  than  a  free  subscription  to  the  NEC 
news  letter.    I  think  any  college  or  li- 


brary would  prefer  the  $10  it.  cosh  to 
use  as  it  sees  fit. 

Whether  legal  or  moral  or  neither  of 
those  things.  I  think.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  that 
it  might  be  a  matter  the  tax  committees 
of  the  Congress  would  be  interested  in 
exploring. 

My  committee,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities  is  inter- 
ested in  this  scheme  only  as  it  reflects 
a  successful  money-raising  technique  for 
a  lobbying  organization. 

IS  rr  A  REVENUE  LOOPHOUlt 

But  I  am  sure  other  committes  wilT 
be  interested  in  exploring  this  matter 
from  the  tax-loophole  angle  It  seems 
to  me  the  Government  could  lose  a  lot 
of  revenue,  and  lobbying  organizations 
would  benefit  financially  accordingly,  if 
they  could  get  extensive  funds  from 
wealthy  donors  which  would  be  tax  de- 
ductible because  of  a  technicality.  All 
any  lobbying  group  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  establish  a  paid-subscrip- 
tion news  letter  to  go  to  charitable  or 
educational  institutions  and  let  the  con- 
tributions be  earmarked  for  free  gift  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  ramifications  of  this  are  tre- 
mendous. 


British  Reciprocity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or   NEW    JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TIVE9 
Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  been  hopeful  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
of  European  cooperation,  and  of  reci- 
procity between  nations  generally  have 
been  astounded  and  disheartened  by  the 
recent  attitude  of  the  Labor  government 
of  Great  Britain.  An  exceedingly  well- 
expressed  editorial  on  the  subject  en- 
titled 'How  the  BritUh  Give  Thanks" 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Vineland 
Times-Journal,  and  is  herewith  ap- 
pended: 

How  THE  BarnsM  Cvrc  Thanks 

Thne  Is  a  trait  inherent  in  some  children 
which  causes  them  to  say,  "I  won't  play  If  I 
cant  be  the  leader."  And  when  children 
reach  aaulthood.  they  sometlm?s  acquire  an- 
other trait,  that  of  biting  the  hand  that  fed 
them. 

Great  Britain's  Labor  government  this 
week  seems  to  have  evidenced  both  traits 
In  Its  announcement  that  it  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Schuman  plan  to  pool  French 
and  German  Industrial  resources. 

British  labor's  foreign  policy  statement 
said,  m  effect,  that  His  Majesty's  Gcvern- 
ment  could  not  take  part  In  any  industrial 
union  In  Europe  Isecause  the  other  nations 
Involved  are  not  socialistic — public  utilities 
and  other  large  Industry  are  not  government 
owned.  Of  course,  if  all  the  other  western 
nations  would  model  their  governments  after 
the  British,  then  His  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate,  as  long  as  His 
Majest\'s  Government  la  not  overruled  on 
any  important  subjects. 

What  the  United  States  has  poured  Into 
England  In  materials  and  money  since  the 
end.  of   World    War    U.    during    the    Labor 
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Party  term  of  ofllee.  has  been  of  too  recent 

memory  to  be  dimmed.  We  don't  recall  Uncle 
Sam  telling  His  Majesty's  Government  tliat 
it  would  receive  no  American  aid  toward  re- 
covery tinlese  It  ditched  Ita  Labor  Party  lead- 
ership. We  cant  remember  Pre&ldent  Tru- 
man or  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  telling  ttke 
British  to  remove  the  coal  industry  frcm  na- 
tlonalizaticn  or  risk  losing  Marahall-plan 
funds.  We  recall  only  that  the  United  Statea 
aald  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  western 
European  nationa:  we  will  help  you  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  and  with  no  ttringa  at- 
tached. 

Perhaps  It  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  stop  mollycoddling  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  It  U  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
tell  the  British  administration  that  If  It 
can  do  without  European  unity  against  pos- 
sible Communist  aggression,  then  perhaps  it 
can  also  do  without  any  further  American 
economic  and  mUitary  aid.  We  believe  that 
time  has  come. 

Among  many  pet^e,  there  la  more  than  a 
■neak.ing  suspicion — more  hke  a  de&nlte  con- 
virtion.  that  Great  Britain  through  the  yean 
has  continued  one  policy:  England  first  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  damned  The  policy 
statement  by  the  Labor  government  this 
week  has  cemented  that  conTiction. 


Terror  by  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  K£W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  patriotic  fervor, 
courage,  and  determination  of  G3orge 
N.  Craig,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  in  pressing  the  fight 
aga;nst  Communists.  The  American 
Legion  can  perform  as  great  a  service 
now  for  our  country  in  defeating  the 
subversive  enemies  within  our  Naticm  as 
thty  did  in  fighting  a  foreign  foe  m  the 
late  wars. 

The  article  entitled  "Terror  by  Law" 
by  National  Commander  George  N. 
Craig  in  the  American  Legion  magazine 
sho-ald  Rleit  every  legionnaire  and  every 
other  patriotic  citizen  to  help  clear  our 
institutions,  organizations,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  Government  from  the  vicious 
un-American  Communist  enemy  endea- 
voring to  weaken  and  destroy  our  form 
of  government. 

I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  article  by  National  Commander 
George  N.  Craig,  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

Tersoc  bt  Ijw 

(By  George  N.  Craig.  naUonal  commander. 

the  American  Legion) 

Terror  was  the  watchword  for  anyone  who 

dared  talk  out  aguir^t  the  Ccmmunists  ao 

years  ago. 

The  reds  had  goon  squads,  gangs  equipped 
with  blackjacks  and  knives,  and  they  used 
them  to  beat  Into  a  blood  pulp  the  men — 
and  the  women,  too — who  opposed  their  plot 
to  taJte  over  America. 

In  the  mine  fields  of  West  VlrginU.  In  th« 
steel  mills  of  PennsylTanla.  tn  the  automo- 
bile plants  of  Michigan  and  the  garment 
factories  of  New  York.  It  was  a  rare  day  that 
someone  was  not  found  in  a  crumpled,  bleed- 
ing heap.     And  that  someone  was  always  a 


person  who  had  stood  vp  against  the  Com- 
munist^ 

C/Ccentratlng  as  the  Stalinists  were  then 
on  organizing  the  foreign-bom.  their  terror- 
istic tactics  were  designed  to  spread  fear 
among  the  susceptible,  panicky  people  they 
were  working  on.  They  were  devised  to 
create  the  legend.  *^t  doesnt  pay  to  fight 
Communists. "  That  such  tactics  were  eflec- 
tlve  ran  be  seen  from  the  success  the  Reds 
had  in  gaining  so  much  control  In  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement. 

Today,  the  Reds  have  changed  their 
strategy. 

The  Communist  Party  knows  that  the 
a.erage  American  of  the  year  1950  cannot 
easily  be  frightened  by  threats  of  bodily 
harm.  Instead  of  using  physical  assaulu. 
the  party,  therefore,  is  now  resorting  to 
something  even  more  sinister — legal  t)eai- 
ings  up — as  a  Tr^*"m  of  intimidating  antl- 
Ccmmunlsts. 

No  word  of  this  has  yet  hit  tfi?^adlmes. 
but  I  can  reveal  that  a  well-organlz&d  ma- 
chine of  Communist  legal  goons  are  now 
operating  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  Like  the  old  gangs  of  strong-arm 
men.  the  machine  has  just  one  objective — to 
scare  off  opposition  to  the  Reds'  plana. 

This  Communist  legal  juggernaut  swung 
Into  action  recently  In  a  little  community  on 
the  outskirts  of  New  York  City.  Its  victim 
was  a  plain,  ordinary  American  whose  sole 
crime  was  that  he  objected  to  domination  of 
his  town's  government  fcy  a  group  led  by 
Communists. 

What  happened  was  this: 
A  long-time  resident  of  this  New  York  sub- 
urb suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a 
clique  of  alleged  litierals.  led  by  a  small  but 
efficient  core  of  CommvmUta.  had  taken  con- 
trol of  the  town's  affairs.  By  shrewd  poli- 
ticking, these  people  had  placed  their  men  la 
cfBce  as  city  manager,  as  police  commission- 
er, and.  evei^more  insidious,  as  head  of  the 
local  school  board. 

The  old-timer  didn't  like  It. 
He  got  up  at  a  town  meeting  and  declared, 
•T^.is  tcwn  is  under  the  thumb  of  a  gang  of 
pinks  aiKi  reds,  and  ifs  time  that  the  real 
Americans  here  did  something  atwut  tt." 

Minutes  later  this  old-timer  was  ap- 
proached by  two  men  of  the  CommunLst-l€<l 
faction  whom  he  knew  to  be  lawyers.  One 
of  them  shoved  his  fist  In  his  face. 

"You've  just  committed  a  vlcicus  slander." 
he  said,  "and  unless  ycu  retraa  it  publicly, 
we  re  going  to  sue." 

"Go  aiiead  and  sue."  he  replied.  "What  I 
said  IS  true,  and  you  know  it." 

'Maybe  so.'"  the  lawyer  said,  "but  youll 
still  have  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  you,  and 
bsfcre  we're  through  with  you.  it'll  cost  you 
every  cent  ycu  have." 

Hke  any  citizen  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  a  lawsuit,  the  cld-timer  was 
alarmed.  He  felt  sure  he  could  substantiate 
his  charges,  but  he  knew  he  couidn  t  afford 
the  big  fee  a  lawyer  might  a&k  to  defend  him. 
Such  a  tri-^l.  he  knew,  mzht  drag  en  for 
months  or  years.  And  supposing  the  Com- 
mies won. 

At  the  next  meeting  he  rose  and  withdrew 
his  statement. 

The  significance  of  this  retreat  was  not  lost 
on  others  at  the  meeting,  and  a  budiduig  re- 
bellion against  the  Reds  c<}ilapsed.  Today 
that  New  York  ta-urn  of  10.000  people  Is  still 
under  the  sway  of  the  Red-led  clique. 

The  two  lawyers  who  threatened  the  old- 
timer  were,  of  course,  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists' leenl  steamroller  and  their  blackmail- 
ing approach  was  typical  of  the  te<:hciqu« 
It  employs 

This  Red  legal  machine  is  used  throughout 
the  country,  in  big  cities  and  small  towns,  to 
intimidate  individuals,  organizations,  and 
eren  newspapers  who  oppose  the  Stalin  lata, 
But  that  Is  not  all  tt  is  used  for. 
It  is  used  to  aid  Communist  spies  and 
conspirators  escape  punishment  for  their  ad- 
mitted cnmes. 


It  U  used  to  dlaeredtt  the  eoorU  and  the 
democratic  code  of  justice. 

It  is  used  to  plant  Cotnmonlst  lawmen  In 
high  Govo-nmoit  poata  so  that  they  can 
coDuuit  espionage  in  behalf  ot  Sorlet  Ruala. 
The  activities  of  this  machine  are  ao  wide- 
spread and  so  menacing  that  Immediate  etcpe 
to  offset  them  are  ImperatlTC. 

What  U  desperately  needed,  tn  my  opinion. 
Is  a  remedial  program  consisting  of  two 
equally  Important  polnu.  One  provides  lor 
the  legal  {HXtfesslon  Itself  to  clcaLn  botiM. 
The  other  calls  for  the  rallying  of  all  lawyers 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Am«lcan  litglon  to 
help  In  the  fight  against  communism.  Under 
Its  terms  lawyers'  committees  would  be  estab- 
lished in  every  poet  to  protect  good  Ameri- 
cans from  legal  persecution  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

That  something  must  be  dooc.  and  soon. 
Is  certain. 

Here  are  some  actual  case  hlstoeles  of  how 
the  red  legal  Juggernaut  has  been  function- 
lug. 

In  a  small  town  near  Chicago  a  Tetcran 
demanded  the  ouster  ot  a  conf  eeeed  Comma- 
nist  from  the  city  council. 

The  next  day  this  veteran,  who  was  earning 
less  than  975  a  week  as  a  bank  teller,  wee 
sued  for  1 50  000. 

In  filing  their  suit,  the  Communists  de- 
liberately saw  to  tt  that  it  received  wide 
newspaper  attention.  Just  as  tbey  expected. 
the  bank  for  which  the  veteran  worked. 
didn*t  like  this  putriidty  and  discharged  htm. 
Out  in  the  Midwest,  a  young  boatneaeman 
started  a  campaign  to  oust  a  known  Com- 
munist from  his  position  as  the  dty  welfare 
administrator.  This  businessman  knew  that 
the  Communist  tn  question  was  utilizing  hie 
post  not  only  to  aid  other  Reds  but  also  to 
discriminate  against  non-Ccncunnnists  tn  reel 
need  of  relief. 

Within  10  days  after  be  had  launched  the 
drive,  this  businessman,  who  was  the  head 
of  a  small,  struggling  factory,  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  left-wing  lawyer.  It  was  a  threat 
to  bring  suit  against  his  company  for  al- 
leged Infringement  of  patents. 

Before  he  even  had  a  chance  to  rejriy  to 
the  letter,  the  businessman  got  a  telephone 
call.     It  was  from  the  left-wing  lawyer. 

"If  you'll  drop  your  campaign."  he  said. 
"well  drop  our  suit.  If  you  wonX  well  take 
your  biisiness  away  from  you." 

The  businessman  told  him.  "Go  to  hell." 
As  a  result,  his  concern  Is  now  tied  up  In  the 
courts. 
Kor  is  it  solely  laymen  who  have  suffered. 
When  the  police  of  a  southern  city  tried  to 
halt  an  illegal  Communist -sponsored  parade, 
the  Commie  stooges  intentionally  created 
such  a  row  that  they  had  to  be  arrested. 

Less  than  a  week  afterward,  a  half -dozen 
policemen  had  been  serred  with  papers  In  a 
false-arrest  suit. 

Right  now.  Paul  Robeson  and  some  of  his 
fellow  left-wingers  hare  a  t2.000.OCO  damage 
suit  pending  against  the  law-enforcement 
authorities  of  W-rstchester  County.  N.  T. 
That,  you  will  recall  is  where  the  Comtnles 
provoked  two  shocking  nots. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Communist  legal 
machine  will  go  was  Illustrated  even  more 
vividly  In  Ccsmectlcut  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  editor  of  a  small  newspaper  there  who 
had  been  rigorously  crusading  against  cer- 
tain Ccmmunist  organizations  was  visited 
by  a  delegation  of  three  lawyers  frcm  nearby 
Hartfcffd. 

"We've  come  to  ask  you  to  halt  these  at» 
tacks  on  our  organization."  they  said. 

"You're  wasting  your  time."  the  editor 
told  them. 

"Then  well  sue  you  for  •UIOO.COO  dam- 
sges." 

"Go  ahead  and  sue."  the  editor  said. 
"You're  forgetting  something."  the  trio  of  ^ 
attorneys  stated.     "Under  Connectictit  law^ 
we  can  attach  all  the  property  and  funds  of 
ycur  newspaper  in  a  czse  like  this.      And 
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wr  r*n  frrez*  th^m  untlJ  thp  outcome  of  the 
trial.  That  means  you  won't  be  able  to  use 
your  bnnk  account  or  anything  elM  (or 
tnontha  and  maybe  years  " 

Although  thu  rdtlor  haa  continued  his 
fight  on  communism,  he  has  beer,  having 
•ome  sleeplesa.  worrying  nights  lately. 

The  Red's  lawyers  have  moved  In  on  antl- 
C :>mm'jnlat    writers  and   publishers    t<x). 

When  Eugene  Lyons,  the  noted  author. 
wrote  a  book  exposing  the  subversive  meth- 
ods cf  the  Communists.  Reds  all  iver  the 
Nation  bombarded  the  publisher  with  threats 
of  su:t 

One  fellow  traveler  tctually  filed  suit,  and, 
d.^splte  Lyona'  objections  t^e  publisher 
iMcJced  down  before  the  threat^  of  the  fellow- 
tnveiers  lawyers  and  agreed  to  riake  re- 
Ttslona  m  the  lert  of  the  book. 

The  fel'ow  traveler  did  not  stop  there. 
He  went  to  far  as  to  try  to  prevent  book 
wholesalers  from  distributing:  the  book 

"Weni  sue  you.  too,"  his  lawyers  told  the 
book  wholesalers,  "unless  you  step  handling 
thU  book  •• 

They  brought  so  much  pre«5wre  that  sev- 
eral wholesalers  b*cime  friithtened.  too.  and 
ceaaed  '.istributlng  the  brx)k. 

Harassing  tactics  of  thu  sort  aj-e.  how- 
ever, only  one  use  the  Communists  make  of 
their  legal  n  schlne. 

They  constantly  utilize  It  to  protect  party 
followers  from  paying  the  penalty  lor  their 
•ubver^lve  acts 

To  CO  this,  they  maintain  a  regular  pool 
Of  high-priced  lawyers,  each  of  them  skilled 
at  lading  advantage  of  all  loopholes  in  Amer- 
ican law  These  lawyers  are  always  on  call 
for  the  defense  of  Reds  who  get  into  trouble. 
8j  strict  is  party  discipline  that  tney  will 
drop  any  other  client  they  may  o«  repre- 
•entlisg.  no  matter  how  high  the  fet-,  to  de- 
lend  anyone  the   party   designates. 

Time  and  again,  these  machine  lawyers 
hate  succeeded  in  gettlr.g  Communists  out 
of  blatant  Jams. 

Scores  of  alien  Communists  have  been 
saved  from  deportation  by  their  trUks. 

Hundreds  of  Communists  have  success- 
fully av.iided  answering  the  quesrlons  of 
congreaaional  probers  because  of  thtlr  legal 
stratagems. 

The  Congressional  Committee  (jn  Dn- 
Amerlcan  Activities  was  r«j  outraged  by  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  Reds'  lawyers.  Mau- 
rice L  Braverman.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
that  former  Congressman  John  McDowell! 
Pennsylvania,  exclaimed  bitterly: 

"It  is  net  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  an  attorney,  too,  u  •  traitor  to  his 
country  ' 

Nothing  Is  too  extreme  for  some  of  these 
lawyers  to  do.  Character  assa»flnatlon  Is, 
fur  Instance,  one  of  their  specialties, 

Mervyn  Rathborne,  a  reformed  Communist 
who  ured  to  be  president  of  the  CIO  Ameri- 
can Communications  Association,  found  that 
out  when  he  was  culled  to  testify  at  the  re- 
cent trial  of  Harry  Bridges  for  perjury.  The 
defense  counsel  went  to  such  lci»gihs  to  dU- 
credlt  Rathborne's  statement  that  Bridges, 
the  left-wing  stevedore  leader,  had  U.-d  when 
he  said  he  had  never  been  a  Communist,  the 
priaecutlng  attorney  had  to  protest. 

The  defense,  he  complained  to  the  court, 
had  badgered  and  threatened  Rathbcrne  and 
referred  to  him  as  "a  burglar,  a  drunkard,  a 
gambler,  a  thief,  a  I'.ar  " 

The  Reds'  lawyers  do  more,  though,  than 
Jtist  put  up  a  defense  fcT  accused  commies. 
They  also  are  ultra-skilled  at  making  every 
trial  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  StallnUt  propa- 
ganda. 

The  trial  cf  the  11  top  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can C-mmui;lst  P.»rty  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  United  States  Gov- 
•rmnent  Is  a  graphic  example  of  this. 

Knowing  that  the  evidence  w;is  pre- 
ponderantly  against   the  defendants,    their 
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&:•  irneys  set  out  to  milk  the  trial  dry  for 
propaganda  purposes.  They  turned  the  case 
into  an  "agit-prop"  device — a  means  for 
creating  agitation  and  propaganda.  They 
used  the  trial  to  cast  reflections  on  the 
American  Jury  system  and  the  fairness  of 
American  Judges. 

As  part  of  this  plot  the  Reds'  lawyers  made 
their  grand-stand  charges  that  Negroes  and 
Jews  were  excluded  from  Federal  Jury  rolls — 
an  accusation  that  was  completely  dlsproven 
but  which  made  for  2  months  of  headlines. 

As  part  of  this  plot,  the  Reds'  lawyers 
adopted  heckling,  obstructlonlstlc  tactics 
which  threatened  to  convert  the  trial  Into 
a  circus.  They  did  everything  In  their  power 
to  exa&pev'te  Judg:;  Harold  R.  Medina  and 
make  him  declare  a  mistrial.  Their  efforts 
were  so  fl?grant  that  they  resulted  in  Jail 
sentencJs  for  several  of  the  lawyers  for  con- 
tempt  of   court. 

It  Is  significant,  incidentally,  that  Vincent 
HalUnan.  chief  defense  counsel  for  Harry 
Bridges,  was  also  held  in  contempt  by  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  for  employing  the  same  type  of 
courtroom   conduct. 

In  both  cases,  the  object  of  the  attorneys 
appeared  plain— to  break  dcwn  public  confi- 
dence in  democratic  Judicial  processes. 

The  most  sinister  of  all  uses  made  by  the 
Communists  for  their  legal  machine  Is  the 
Infiltration  of  the  Government  for  subversive 
purposes. 

Congressional  investigators  have  discovered 
how  thi«  plot  has  operated. 

The  Communist  Party  laid  the  groundwork 
for  It  back  in  the  thirties  by  getting  Jobs  for 
party  lawyers  in  such  Federal  agencies  as 
the  PWA,  the  WPA.  the  AAA,  and  the  old 
NRA.  The  la  yers  they  planted  there  saw 
to  it  that  other  Communist  attorneys  were 
hired,  and  they  helped  each  other  get  placed 
In  "sensitive  spots'"  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  was  hi  *  Alger  Hiss  obtained  his  high- 
ranking  post  in  the  State  Department  and 
was  able,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony 
of  Whlttaker  Chambers,  to  act  as  a  spy  for 
the  Soviets. 

The  Communist  underground  in  Washing- 
ton was  full  of  these  lawyers.  In  It,  accord- 
ing to  Chambers'  sworn  testimony,  were  left- 
wing  attorneys  like  Nathan  Witt.  Lee  Press- 
man, and  John  Abt.  When  hesc  three  and 
the  others  were  asked  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  they  re- 
fused to  reply. 

To  ar.swer  this  simple  question,  they  said, 
might   incriminate   them. 

The  Injury  that  men  like  these  have  done, 
and  still  may  be  doing,  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  enrrmous. 

"Hiere  is  yet  another  major  use  which  the 
Reds  make  of  their  legal  machine.  It  Is 
one  of  their  chief  Instruments  for  subverting 
labor  unions. 

In  every  union  in  which  the  Communists 
have  any  Influence,  they  always  reek  to  get 
one  of  their  lawyers  appointed  as  the  organi- 
zation counsel. 

"Communist  lawyers,"  states  an  official 
congressional  report,  "serve  us  the  direct 
channel  between  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  union.  Although  not  elected  by  the 
membership  and  not  responsible  to  It.  they 
often  exercise  monopoly  control  of  collective 
bargaining  and  union  policy. 

"They  are  respc-rwlble  for  all  kinds  of  legal 
tricks  to  perpetuate  the  control  of  Com- 
munist offlcl.-ils  and  stifle  all  opposlUon." 

How  does  Uie  Red  legal  Juggernaut  func- 
tion? 

At  the  top.  In  total  control.  Is  the  party's 
Politburo.  Next  In  command  are  the  party 
heads  in  the  various  States  and  cities.  Un- 
der policies  laid  down  by  the  Politburo.  thes« 
local  Communist  chleftaliis  decide  what 
cases    they    want   their   lawyers   to   handle. 


what  individuals  or  groups  they  want  them 
to  as£ail. 

How  docs  the  Red  legal  machine  recruit 
Its  forces? 

The  party  makes  It  a  special  point  to  en- 
roll lawyers  in  preference  to  any  other  group. 
It  maintains  a  regular  lawyers'  faction 
Inside  the  organization.  Today,  insiders  say 
that  more  than  5,0DO  of  the  party  s  55,000 
dues-paying  members  are  lawyers.  Typical 
of  them  Is  Harry  Sacher,  who  h  is  been 
Identified  as  a  party  member  by  Louis  Budenz. 
The  force  of  5.000  attorneys,  moreover, 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  party's  legal 
strength.  In  addition  to  it,  the  party  can 
also  count  on  the  help  of  thousinds  of 
fellow-traveling    lawyers. 

The  principal  mechanism  utilized  by  the 
Red  legal  machine  Is  the  front  organization. 
More  than  20  separate  legal  fronts  have 
been  established  by  the  party  precsely  for 
this  purpose.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
the  All-California  Conference  for  Defense  of 
Civil  Rights  and  Aid  to  Labor's  PrlsDners  to 
the  Oklahoma  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  Committee  for  Citizenship 
Rlght.s. 

Typical  of  them  Is  the  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugi»e  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  described  by  tne  Con- 
gressional Committee  en  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  "drummed  up  by  the_Corimunlst 
Party  and  Its  fellow-travelers  to  defend 
known  CommunLsts  from  charges  of  perjury, 
contempt  of  Congress  and  the  court-'.  Immi- 
gration and  passport  fraud,  illegal  legistra- 
tion.  and  other  violations  of  law  " 

Also  typical  Is  the  International  Juridical 
Association.  The  New  York  City  Council  has 
said  that  It  is  "devoted  to  the  deiense  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Communists,  arid  radi- 
cal agitators  •  •  •  not  limited  merely 
to  legal  research  but  to  sharp  criticism  of 
existing  governmental  agencies  and  defense 
of  sub, er^ive  groups." 

The  two  worst  of  these  Communist  legal 
fronts,  unquestionably,  are  the  Clvl.  Rights 
Congress  nnd  the  National  Lawyers  <juild. 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense  or  or- 
ganization officially  branded  "The  Aiierlcan 
section  •  •  •  of  the  Red  International 
Aid  ■'  Formed  In  Detroit  on  April  TS.  1946. 
this  Civil  Rlght.s  Congress,  it  has  beei.  found, 
is  "dedicated  not  to  the  broader  l.suea  of 
civil  liberties  but  specifically  to  the  defense 
of  Individual  Communists  and  ths  Com- 
munist Party." 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  Is  ev«  n  more 
dangerous  because  it  has  been  able  o  cam- 
ouflage  Its  Communist   connections. 

Formed  as  an  organization  of  lawyers 
ostensibly  Interested  in  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  the  bar.  the  Guild  succeeded  in  en- 
rolling thousands  of  nonsuspectln.?  awyer.s, 
men  of  the  calibre  of  Judre  Ferdlnmd  Pe- 
cora.  Joseph  D.  McGoldnck,  and  Nathan 
Margolf.  the  Solicitor  to  the  Unltet  States 
Department    of    the    Interior. 

Although  all  three  of  the«e  men.  acd  many 
others,  have  since  quit  in  disgust  ever  the 
organization's  adherenc ;  to  the  Communist 
line,  the  Guild  still  malnUlns  its  facade 
of  reip?ctabllUy. 

Just  how  much  this  outfit  has  been  able 
to  dupe  the  public  came  glaringly  to  the 
surface   only   a  couple   of   months   ago. 

The  expose  occurred  when  an  ente -prising 
Washington  correspondent  asked  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  how  It  determl  led  the 
qualifications  of  persons  nominated  for  Fed- 
eral  Judgeships   by  President  Truman. 

"We  get  the  advice  cf  outside  organiza- 
tions."  committee  officials  declared. 

■  What  sort  of  organizations?"  the  corre- 
spondent Inquired. 

"Tlie  National  Lawyers  Guild."  the  com- 
mittee said. 

Incredible  as  It  mily  round,  the  all-impor- 
tant   Judiciary    CommlL.oe    cf    the    United 
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states  Senate  was  consulting  with  an  or- 
ganization named  by  Earl  Browder  himself 
as  "a  Communist  transmission  belt"  as  to 
who  should  sit  on  the  Federal  bench. 

So  far.  all  endeavors  to  fight  the  Com- 
munist legal  macMne  have  failed.  When  a 
move  was  made  In  the  California  Legisla- 
ture to  compel  lawyers  to  ta^  loyalty  oaths, 
the  machine  licked  It. 

It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  am  calling 
for  the  adoption  of  the  two-plank  remedial 
program  which  I  outlined  earlier  in  this 
article.     The  need  for  It  is  urgent. 

Under  this  program,  the  legal  profession 
Itself  would  crack  down  on  Communist  law- 
yers who  make  a  mockery  out  of  the  canons 
of  the  professional  ethics  of  the  bar. 

The  grievance  committees  In  the  various 
local  bar  associations  must  move  to  disbar 
any  lawyers  who  deliberately  try  to  sabotage 
the  American  system  of  Jiistlce. 

Grievance  committees  In  most  bar  asso- 
ciations have  this  right,  and  it  is  up  to 
them  to  use  It. 

Such  a  move  would  not  deprive  Conunu- 
nlsts.  or  anyone  else,  of  the  legal  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  It  would  simply  prevent 
Communist  lawyers  from  sabotaging  the 
Constitution. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  legal  profession 
Is — and  knows  It  Is — under  fire  for  its  dis- 
regard of  the  public.  There  is.  in  the  words 
of  Glenn  R.  Winters,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  "an 
estrangement  between  attorneys  and  the 
public/' 

TTie  bar  can  do  much  to  ease  this  es- 
trangement by  acting  against  the  type  of 
lawyers  who  most  discredit  it. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  call  on  the  bar  to  act  now. 

But   even  that  will  not  be  enough. 

What  also  Is  needed  Is  legal  protection  for 
the  average  American  who  believes  In  his 
patriotic  duty  to  stand  up  against  the 
Commies. 

That  is  why  I.  as  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  am  calling  on  lawyer- 
members  of  the  Legion  to  Join  the  battle 
against  the  Reds. 

I  urge  that  each  Legion  Poet  organize  a 
committee  of  lawyers  from  among  Its  own 
membership  who  would  be  prepared  to  give 
advice  to  any  Legionnaire  tangling  with  the 
Red  legal  machine.  They  would  tell  what 
is  safe,  and  what  Is  legally  unsafe,  for  him 
to  say  and  do.  They  would  tell  him  how 
seriously  to  take  the  threaU  of  the  Red  law- 
yers and  how  much  attention  he  need  pay 
to  their  blackjacking  methods. 

If  a  Legionnaire  learns  that  a  public  ofll- 
rlal  in  his  town  is  a  Communist  and  wants 
to  make  It  known,  he  could  discuss  the  mat- 
ter first  with  his  Post's  legal  committee. 
He  could  find  out  how  solid  Is  the  evidence 
he  has.  and  whether  he  has  the  right  to 
air  It.  This  will  safeguard  him  by  keeping 
him  from  making  charges  he  can't  inake 
•tick. 

Equally  Important,  the  legal  committee 
would  be  ready  to  defend  any  Legionnaire 
unjustly  attacked  by  the  Conuntinists. 

What  if  there  are  no  Ia«7ers  in  a  Legion 
Post? 

Then  the  Post  should  enlist  the  aid  of 
prominent  antl-Conununlst  lawyers  in  town. 
The  Post  should  explain  the  threat  of  the 
Communist  legal  machine  and  ask  these 
other  attorneys  to  serve  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  help. 

Both  these  steps — the  clean-up  of  the  bar 
and  the  establishment  of  Legion  legal  com- 
mittees— are  essential  If  the  Red  legal  Jug- 
gernaut Is  to  be  stopped  from  conUnulng 
to  trample  on  the  civil  liberties  of  America 
and  genuine  Americans. 


Ef  ed  of  Stale  aa^  Federal  RefvUtioa 
Up«B  tke  Insvred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMQfG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2   legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  March  29  > .  1950 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro 
an  address  recently  delivered  to  the 
American  Management  Association,  at 
New  York  City,  by  Mr.  Roger  Kenney, 
insurance  editor  of  the  United  States 
Investor.  Mr.  Kenney  has  discussed,  in 
a  pertinent  and  lucid  manner,  the  prob- 
lem of  insurance  regulation.  He  deals 
particularly  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  States  have  been 
making  progress  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  competitive  system  in  the 
insurance  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  United  States  Investor  of  May  27. 

1950) 
ErrccT   or   Statx   and   Peihxal    RxctTrATiON 

X7PON  THX  iNStnUD 

(Address  by  Roger  Kennedy  before  the  insur- 
ance conference  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  at  New  York  City,  May 
23) 

Par  be  It  from  me  to  set  myself  up  as  an 
oracle  who  can  teU  you  exactly  down  to  the 
most  minute  detaU  what  you  can  expect 
either  In  the  form  of  futtire  regulation  or  lU 
effect  upon  the  policy  buyers.  But  I  can 
point  out  the  underlying  conditions  which 
have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  question 
whether  State  rcgtilation  la  to  survive  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  then  let  you  Judge 
for  yourselves  what  the  futtue  holds 
forth.  •  •  •  Why  is  It  that  you  raise  this 
question  of  the  future  regulation  of  the  in- 
surance btisinese?  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few 
ahort  words.  Tou  are  disaatl^ed  with  the 
present  order  of  things  in  the  fire  and  cas- 
ualty business — particularly  fire — and  some- 
how or  other  you  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  situation  would  be  better  than 
the  present — even  Federal  regtilatlon. 

Harsh  words,  you  say.  Not  if  I  have  been 
Interpreting  correctly  some  of  the  speeches 
made  by  members  of  your  own  group  in  re- 
cent months.  Indeed.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  Insurance  buyer  of  a 
large  retail  organization  pointed  his  criti- 
cism at  the  fire-insurance  companies  and 
charged  them  with  "'hiding  behind  laws  they 
helped  to  put  on  the  statute  books,  through 
their  All-Industry  Committee,  as  a  defense 
against  doing  anything  other  than  within  the 
confined  UmlU  dictated  by  their  rating 
bureaus." 

On  still  another  occasion,  the  Insuranc* 
buyer  of  a  large  manufacturtng  and  distrib- 
uting organization  made  a  simliar  charge. 
"Vital  competition  In  price  between  insur- 
ance companies."  said  he.  "is  stifled  by  State 
regulatory  laws  which  require  coUaboration 
in  rate  T"»^'"e — and  buyers  ol  insurance 
and  the  public  in  general  must  adjust  their 
perspective  and  Incidentally  their  pocket- 
books,  too.  to  thla  socialization  ot  the  In- 
surance business."  And  from  there,  be  went 
on  to  say  thai  "State  regulatloa  ot  insur- 


ance was  put  on  trial  with  the  enactmant 
of  Public  Law  15.  If  it  proves  to  be  cum- 
bersome and  detrimental  to  the  abUlty  of 
the  Insurvice  Industry  to  meet  the  insur- 
ance requirements  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy, then  Public  Law  15  will  be  modified  and 
regulation  transferred  to  Federal  author- 
Ities.- 

m    Vr    ON    STATS    MMGUlJLTUm 

Now,  if  these  words  reflect  a  croas -section 
ct  the  thinking  among  your  memberahlp. 
then  I  am  certainty  within  my  rlgbU  in 
assuming  that  you  are  a  bit  fed  up  on  8tat« 
regulation  as  it  Is  being  administered  under 
Public  Law  15 — and  you  are  wondering 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  insurance  buy«r  to  end  this  period  of 
trial  and  error  of  State  regulation  once  and 
for  all.  Frankly.  I  have  had  the  same 
thoughts  at  times!  But  I  have  stopped  short 
of  going  the  full  way  toward  Federal  regu- 
lation. And  thU,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place.  I  am  still  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  because  of  the  personal  nature  of  In- 
surance, its  regulation  should  be  held  close 
to  the  people.  In  the  second  place,  what 
guaranty  has  anyone — in  or  out  of  the  in- 
surance business — that  the  period  of  trial 
and  error  wUl  be  shortened  under  Federal 
regulation — or.  even  If  It  should  be  short- 
ened, the  final  effect  upon  rates  and  fortba 
will  be  any  more  to  yotir  liking  than  thCy  ar« 
today,  particularly  as  to  eompetlttoo  and 
flezlbUlty? 

piorHzcT  coMSs  nvt 

•  ••  as  far  back  as  March  1047,  In  an 
address  in  St.  Louis,  I  made  tbla  very  defi- 
nite prc^hecy;  

"The  very  situation  which  the  SKUA  de- 
cision outlawed  now  crops  up  in  legality. 
Under  the  rating  laws  so  far  devised  by  th« 
all-industry  eommlttee,  rates  wlU  be  uni- 
form, adequate,  reasonable,  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory, perhaps.  But  to  all  intents  and 
purftoses,  the  public  wUl  pay  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  States.  Competition  in  the  insurance 
business  wlU  be  dulled.  There  will  be  lltti* 
or  no  incentive  among  companies  to  do  a 
better  Job  at  a  lower  price — If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  practical  dilBctiltles  attend- 
ant upon  securing  approval  of  deviation." 

•  •  •  Haant  that  very  condition  eome 
to  pass,  and  isnt  it  the  underlying  catiae  of 
all  your  dissatisfaction  with  State  regulation 
a:  it  is  being  administered  tinder  these  rigid 
laws  recently  passed. 

Truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fire  and  casualty  fraternity  have 
come  to  realize  that  certain  great  legia  mlnda 
sold  them  a  bill  of  goods  on  these  rigid  rat- 
ing laws,  and  they  are  now  looking  for  a  way 
out — a  way  to  meet  competition  not  only 
from  within  their  own  ranks  but  also  from 
certain  privileged,  unlicensed  and  unregu- 
lated underwriters  from  abroad. 

There's  no  need  of  speaking  In  generalities 
(«  this  score.  Let  me  taki  you  behind  the 
scenes  In  that  august  organisation  of  the 
stock  fire  Insurance  companies — the  FIA. 
The  story  starts  with  a  confidential  call  for 
a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
FIA  in  the  New  York  board  room  on  Feb- 
ruary a  last.  And  a  very  Important  meeting 
It  was — as  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a 
record  number  of  top  executives  attended. 
vooL  viasus  nnnviDuu.  acnoH 

What  went  on  at  this  eventful  meetinf? 
WeU,  youll  find  it  diScult  to  believe,  but  a 
program  was  unfolded  by  the  presklent  €t 
the  FIA.  which  would,  in  reality,  substitute 
group  or  pool  underwriting  of  certain  large 
risks  now  subject  to  competition  wltbln  as 
well  as  without  the  stock  Insurance  ranks 
aiul  having  little  or  nothing  In  oomsBon.  one 
to  the  other.  In  other  words,  emn  tboagjt  it 
was  carefully  set  fortb  In  tbe  call  for  tba 
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meeting  that  action  should  b*  taken  to  meet 
this  situation.  -p.iMlbiy  wUhln  tne  frame- 
work of  the  FIA.  poasibly  without."  there 
w»sn  t  any  d«^ubt  as  the  meeting  proceeded 
that  President  Pierce  of  the  FIA  had  some 
/•ather  definite  ideas  as  to  how  tne  under- 
writing could  be  accomplished  »ithm  the 
framework  of  that  organization. 

And  that's  where  the  "fun"  began— many 
fXfcutlvea  In  attendance  soon  recognizing 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  diametrically  op- 
poMrt  to  the  phil'jsophy  which  prompted  the 
puBai;e  of  Public  Law  15  and  of  the  State 
rating  laws  enacted  to  carry  out  that  philos- 
ophy In  short,  very  early  in  the  meeting  It 
became  apparent  that  all  this  talk  we  have 
teen  hearing  from  Senator  O  Mahonct  and 
others  In  Washington  to  the  cflect  that  Pub- 
lic Liw  15  was  an  Invitation  to  the  lnsur;\nce 
Industry  and  to  the  States  to  set  up  a  formu- 
la of  State  regulation  which  will  preserve  a 
Jree  economy  in  Insurance"  had  been  forgot- 
ten under  the  stress  of  competition  by  the 
executive  staff  of  the  FIA. 

THE  sparr  or  isotnsDtacm 

Toull  ask  me  now:  'What  l>ecame  of  this 
very  ambitious  program  of  collective  action 
sponsored  by  the  management  of  the  FIA? 
Ill  tell  yju.  It  was  torn  apart  by  the  gen- 
eral membership  and  finally  assigned  to 
committee  for  further  study— which  meana 

•  peaceful   and  unannounced  death. 

Mark  you  well,  my  friends— this  recent 
epistxle  behind  closed  d(X)rs  of  the  stock 
Cre  insurance  business  has  gre^;  significance 
•o  far  as  the  future  of  State  regulation  and 
the  general  competitive  situation  in  the  fire 
Insurance  business  is  concerned  It  means — ■ 
among  other  things — that  at  long  last,  the 
thinking  In  the  higher  reaches  of  that 
branch  of  the  business  has  now  definitely 
turned  In  the  direction  of  more  Individual 
action  and  less  collectl'  e  action.  It  means 
that  the  top  executives  In  the  Are  Insurance 
business  will  have  no  part  of  a  program 
based  upon  the  bold  theory  that  collective 
action  Is  always  more  intelligent  than  Indi- 
vidual action.  It  means  that  the  spirit  of 
Independence  has  gripped  even  the  so-called 
organization  companies  in  the  stock  fire  In- 
surance business — all  with  the  result  that 
from  now  on.  you  are  going  to  see  a  very 
distinct  trend  toward  the  elimination  of 
those  m(.s8-grf  wn  bureaus,  associations  and 
committees  which  have  tended  to  choke 
cfT  private  ente.'-prlse  and  to  substitute  com- 
mittee thinking  for  individual  thinking  and 
Initiative  In  the  Ore  Irxsurance  business. 

Still  another  off-the-record  meeting  of 
top  fire  Insurance  executives  was  held  re- 
cently at  the  Hotel  Pierre  here  in  New  Yiirk 
City.  With  the  top  officers  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  acting  as  un- 
official hosts.  Invitations  were  hurriedly  sent 
out  all  over  the  country  for  this  secret  and 
Important  meeting.  It  was  truly  a  gather- 
ing of  the  top  brass  in  the  Industry.  auJ  all 
tor  the  purp<j«e.  apparently,  of  making  an- 
swers to  the  charge  that  there  was  t:o  lead- 
ership In  the  business  worthy  of  the  name. 
And  what  happened'  Why  the  very  thing 
that  you.  as  buyers,  would  want  U)  happen. 
The  assembled  guests  were  presented  with 
a  list  of  no  less  than  148  organizations  in 
which  membership  la  necessary  to  write  mul- 
tiple line  business  In  48  States  and  asked  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  uf  streamlining  the 
business 

In  the  wake  of  that  meeting  has  now  come 

•  public  pronouncement  from  one  of  the 
far-sighted  leaders  in  the  business,  none 
other  than  Harold  V.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Co.  that  "there  are 
too  many  committees  in  the  business  that 
don't  do  anything ".  that  what  the  Indus- 
try needs  Is  a  national  board  of  insurance 
to  represent  bott^i  the  first  and  casualty  com- 
panies Yes.  and  It  also  needs  a  man  in 
Waahin^on  who  knows  his  way  around  and 
can  speak  vtth  authority  (or  the  ludusuy. 


AN     ANSWn     TO     TOUK     CH.\>CI 

There,  my  friends  of  the  American  Man- 
agement Association,  you  have  your  answer 
to  the  charge  made  from  wUhin  your  own 
ranks  that  the  fire  Insurance  business  set  up 
these  strict  rating  laws  as  a  legal  blind  to 
cover  up  a  lack  of  desire  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  Invitation  contained  In  Public  Law 
15  which  U  that  the  States  shall  set  up  a 
formula  of  regulation  that  will  preserve  a 
free  economy  in  Insurance.  I  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  to  exercise  a  little  patience  before 
you  lend  your  support  to  an  lU-tlmed  and 
lU-conceived  movement  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  Insurance  business  which  will  add 
one  more  unit  to  the  already  topheavy  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  without  any  guaranty  that 
private  enterprise  In  the  Insurance  business 
will  be  given  a  new  arul  Ufe-glvlng  trans- 
fusion of  blood.  Indeed,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  quite  the  contrary  will  result. 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  your  memory  will  take  you  back  3  or  4 
years,  to  the  time  when  feelings  ran  high 
on  the  question  whether  Public  Law  15  re- 
quired that  the  States  enact  rigid  rating 
laws,  you  will  recall  that  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  possibility  of  what  I  chose 
to  term  a  State-blessed  monopoly  emerging 
from  the  enactment  of  such  laws.  This,  be- 
cause there  was  altogether  too  much  disposi- 
tion among  certain  regulatory  authorities,  as 
well  as  certain  segments  of  the  Insurance 
buslnes."?.  to  Interpret  the  word  regulate  as 
used  In  Public  Law  15  to  mean  absolute  con- 
trol of  rates  by  the  commissioners,  even  to 
the  extent  of  having  only  one  rate  for  given 
classifications  or  types  of  risks. 

Well,  that  fear  hasn't  proved  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation  In  certain  States  with 
regard  to  so-called  schedule-rating  plans  In 
general  liability,  automobile  liability,  and 
other  casualty  lines.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
not  so  many  months  ago,  there  was  a  move- 
ment under  way  In  zones  2  and  3  (comprised 
of  the  Virginias.  CaroUnas.  PentMylvanla. 
Ohio.  Maryland.  Delaware.  Tennessee,  and 
other  Southern  States),  to  disapprove  these 
plans  on  the  theory  that  they  constitute 
discrimination — a  situation  which  would 
have  the  tendency  to  make  for  but  one  rate 
to  a  classification  and  thereby  upset  the 
entire  casualty  business,  wipe  out  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  underwriters  and 
agents  and.  in  effect,  create  the  very  type  of 
monopoly  which  the  rating  laws  were  de- 
signed to  prevent — a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  companies. 

A    SHOW-DOWN    ON    SCHEDULt    RATING 

To  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  full 
Import  of  the  problem,  let  me  define  "sched- 
ule rating"  as  It  Is  used  In  the  casualty 
business.  Stated  simply.  It  Is  the  rating 
man's  approach  to  the  scientific  and  not 
unfairly  discriminatory  rate  Or  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  term  "schedule  rating." 
as  u^ed  In  this  controversy,  was  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  accurately  the  Intangibles  and 
Imponderables. 

So.  you  see.  there's  nothing  mysterious 
about  schedule  rating  in  the  casualty  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  refinement  of  the  clas.ilficatlun 
system  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  no( 
unfairly  discriminatory  rate  for  the  individ- 
ual risk  within  the  classification. 

But  that's  where  the  rub  came  so  far  sa 
certain  commissioners  were  concerned.  Fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  new  regulatory 
laws  m  the  various  States  a  year  or  two  back, 
the  compuniea  felt  that  It  was  necessary  to 
treat  these  rating  practices  as  a  rating  plan 
and  accordingly  various  versions  were  filed 
with  the  Insurance  departments  At  the 
outaet.  comparatively  few  States  had  either 
the  time  or  the  facilities  to  make  any  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problem,  but  the 
time  came  when  certain  commissioners  de- 
cided mat  the  rule  or  plan  as  filed  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law — particu- 


larly that  part  which  says  that  "rates  shall 
not  be  excessive.  Inadequate,  or  unfairly 
discriminatory." 

One  commlisloner  went  so  far  as  to  call  a 
hearing  on  the  subject,  stating  that  "It  ap- 
pears that  the  application  of  such  under- 
writing Is  purely  on  a  Judgment  basis  and 
therefore  discriminatory.  The  plans  lend 
themselves  too  well  to  competitive-rate  re- 
duction when  difficulty  arises  In  procuring 
the  business  "  That  was  the  signal  for 
trouble— the  kind  of  trouble  that  would 
truly  warm  your  hearts  as  discerning  buyers 
of  casualty  coverage.  Almost  to  a  man.  both 
the  companies  and  the  agents  rose  up  to  re- 
mark: "What  of  It"?  Then  they  proceeded 
to  remind  the  commissioner  that  the  rating 
laws  were  designed  to  promote  competition 
and  not  monopoly — that  It  Is  the  commis- 
sioner's Job  to  regulate  for  solvency,  that  is, 
to  see  that  competition  does  not  get  out  of 
hand.  Yes.  and  the  commissioner  was  also 
reminded  that  most  State  rating  laws  provide 
that  uniformity  of  rates  Is  neither  prohibited 
nor  required,  and  thus  for  a  single  classifi- 
cation, a  variety  of  different  rates  can  apply. 

There  you  are.  The  record  of  this  case — 
and  others  I  might  cite  If  time  allowed— 
ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  you  that 
there  Is  no  disposition  In  the  casualty  In- 
diistry  to  use  the  rating  laws  recently  passed 
as  a  legal  screen  for  Inflexibility  of  rates  and 
forms.  You'll  have  no  doubt  on  that  score 
when  I  remind  you  that  the  companies  and 
the  agents  were  so  militant  In  their  stand 
against  any  Interpretation  of  the  rating  laws 
which  would  make  for  a  State-blessed  mo- 
nopoly that  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
Insisting  upon  one  rate  per  classlflcaiion  have 
retreated  behind  a  further  study  of  the 
problem. 

NO    WHOLESALE     AMENDMENT    OF    RATING    LAWS 

Now,  of  course,  the  fact  that  both  the  fire 
and  casualty  industry  have  taken  a  new  view 
Of  the  rating  laws  since  the  memorable  days 
of  the  All-Industry  Committee  when  many 
of  us  were  shouting  ourselves  hoarse  warn- 
ing against  the  possible  development  of  a 
State-blessed  monopoly,  doesn  t  mean  that 
we  are  In  for  a  period  of  wholesale  amend- 
ment of  these  State  laws.  What  the  In- 
dustry can  do— and  Is  trying  desperately 
hard  to  do — Is  to  make  the  commissioners 
understand  that  they  earnestly  desire  com- 
petition to  remain  In  the  Insurance  butl- 
ncss— that  whether  State  regulation  con- 
tinues or  not  Is  dependent  quite  as  much 
upon  the  administration  of  these  rating  laws 
as  upon  the  content  of  the  laws  themselves. 

You  will  now  ask  me  what  are  the  chances 
of  success  In  the  industry's  new  approach 
to  this  whole  rating  question,  and  I'll  be 
quick  to  answer  "good"  But  the  sad  part  of 
It  all  is  that  cv?n  If  the  acme  of  success  is 
attained  In  this  endeavor  to  Impress  upon 
the  commissioners  the  need  of  fostering 
competition  In  the  business  ani  the  removal 
of  any  undue  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
Insurance  between  the  States,  there  Is  still 
no  guaranty  that  State  supervision  will 
survive.  And  this,  for  two  reasons:  In  tha 
flrst  place,  you  must  always  remember  that 
State  supervision — no  matter  how  efDclcnt 
It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer  or 
that  of  the  Industry— exist  only  by  the  will 
of  Congress  under  Public  Law  15.  With 
Congress  rests  the  final  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er State  tupervlslon  will  remain.  W^hat 
Congress  gave.  It  can  take  away  In  this 
sphere  of  regulating  a  business  now  deemed 
Interstate  commerce  by  the  highest  court 
In  the  land  In  the  second  place,  you  and 
I  wovild  be  less  than  realists  if  we  did  not 
recognize  that  even  though  the  States  went 
very  far — perhaps  too  far— In  enacting  rigid 
rating  laws,  there  aie  still  *ome  holes  In  the 
armor  of  State  regulation  which  lay  It  wida 
open  to  jx>achln«  by  lae  federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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THE  REAL  THREAT  FTIOM  ITC 

In  this  connection,  you  hear  a  great  deal 
today  about  Intrusion  by  the  FTC  Into  the 
mail-order  field  where  it  has  promulgated 
certain  rules  which  have  deflnilely  cast  a 
blanket  of  Federal  authoriiy  over  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  business.  But  I  warn 
you  that  while  this  has  been  the  most  pub- 
licized of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsaion.  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  Im- 
portant. For  there  Is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  in- 
vestigation into  the  ocean  marine  and  auto- 
flnance  fields — and  yes,  into  the  broad  field 
of  Slate  insurance  laws  themselves — may  t>e 
nothing  more  than  the  precursor  of  an  even 
more  lively  interest  in  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness which  directly  concern  you  as  buyers  of 
fire  and  casualty  coverage  for  large  organi- 
sations. I  mean  the  entire  rate-making 
atructure.  with  all  its  ramifications — even  In- 
cluding agents'  commissions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TWO  IMPORTANT  QL'^ESTIONS 

But  leaving  aside  all  the  legal  questions 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  State  regulation, 
there  still  remain  to  be  answered  these — the 
greatest  of  all  questions: 

1.  Are  the  various  segments  of  the  Industry 
ready  and  truly  willing  to  sacrifice  their  sel- 
fish interests  for  the  preservation  of  Sut« 
regulation? 

2.  Are  you.  as  discriminating  buyers  of  fire 
and  casualty  coverage,  willing  to  exercise 
patience  and  not  rush  headlong  Into  the 
camp  of  the  advocates  of  Federal  regulation? 
Or  are  you  to  be  beguiled  Into  that  camp 
by  all  this  talk  to  the  effect  that  Federal 
reeulatlon  will  be  simpler,  less  exjaenslve.  and 
therefore  better  for  the  policyholder  than  48 
State  laws? 

On  the  first  question,  you  will  remember 
that  I  have  already  said  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  industry  U  tn'lng  desperately  to 
preserve  competition.  And  for  that,  our 
friends  in  the  industry  are  to  be  commended. 
But  the  difficulty  has  been  that  competition 
has  stopped  short  of  acceptii;g  many  large 
industrial  risks  In  this  country.  And  there- 
in rests  one  of  the  greatest  single  threau  to 
the  continuance  of  State  regulation. 

It's  as  simple  as  this.  Have  you  noted  the 
sudden  rash  of  so-called  American  trust 
funds  which  have  l>een  set  up  In  this  coun- 
try by  foreign  Insurance  organizations  in  the 
past  month  or  two?  Do  you  know  that  the^e 
foreign  insurers  are  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
notebook  of  Lloyds  and  are  setting  up  trust 
funds  almost  Identical  u-lth  the  Lloyds  fund 
in  New  York— funds  which  are  primarily  a 
banking  operation  and  therefore  free  from 
Insurance  regulation? 

How  long  do  you  think  that  Sute  regula- 
tion can  exist  under  such  conditions?  And 
whose  fault  la  it — the  foreigners?  Not  en- 
tirely. True,  they  have  found  the  door 
ahlch  leads  around  rigid  State  rating  laws. 
But  they  would  not  have  searched  for  that 
door  with  the  zeal  they  have  If  there  was  not 
an  Increasing  number  of  large  risks  in  this 
country  which  our  domestic  companies  re- 
ftise  to  write  at  what  the  buyers  consider  a 
reasonable  rate.  It's  because  of  this  latter 
situation  that  you  witness  the  enactment  of 
more  and  more  surplus  line  laws  In  the 
Stntes  theae  days.  The  enactment  of  these 
laws  is  not  only  an  admission  by  the  State 
legislature  that  there  la  an  area  In  which 
State  regulation  will  not  apply,  but  also  open 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  private  enterprise 
In  the  insurance  business  of  this  country 
will  go  so  far — and  only  so  far — In  the  writ- 
ing of  certain  lines,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
unlicensed  foreigners,  or  f>crhaps  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself. 

A  TaA\-XSTT  ON  STATE  RXCULATION 

Just  let  me  emphasize  that  the  mora  sur- 
plus line  laws  enacted  In  this  country,  tha 
more  testimony  you  have  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  State  rcfrulatlon.  and  the  lees  likely  it  la 
that  you  will  ever  witness  the  regtilatlon  of 


foreign  unlicensed  Interlopers  on  the  Ameri- 
can Instirance  scene.  For,  not  only  are  these 
laws  an  open  proclamation  to  the  world  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  cannot  or  are 
not  willing  to  take  care  of  our  own  insur- 
ance needs,  but  there  Is  the  added  fact  that 
they  are  discriminatory  In  nature  and  a 
travesty  on  State  regulation  in  that  the  com- 
mlsfloner  is  placed  in  the  untenable  posi- 
tion of  giving  his  sanction  to  insurance  in 
an  organization  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol— and  about  whose  financial  position  he 
knows  little  or  nothing.  If  State  re^rulatlon 
Is  to  survive.  It  must  spread  its  authority 
over  the  entire  insurance  business — not 
merely  a  part  of  the  business. 


Mr.  Traman,  at  Chief  of  State  and  as 
Commander  b  Chief,  Has  Measured  Up 
in  Admirable  Fashion  to  His  Enormous 
Responsibilities — He  Has  Taken  His 
SUnd.  so  Hare  We,  Come  What  May 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  took  the  oath  of  ofiBce  on  Thurs- 
da\-.  April  12,  1945.  I  recall  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  I  was  clois- 
tered in  my  oflQce  with  several  visitors 
from  my  district  who  had  come  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  having  to  do  with  some  of 
the  involved  farm  problems  of  that  year. 
Of  course,  there  was  discussion  as  to  the 
untimely  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  of  the  succession  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Truman  has  long 
since  proven  himself  to  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent. 

His  pronouncement  of  48  hours  ago  can 
easily  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  state- 
ments ever  made  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

Who  knows  but  what  out  of  Harry 
Trtiman's  courage  will  come  the  end  of 
war  among  men.  and  as  Harry  Truman 
has  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  "would  rather  see  world  peace  as- 
sured than  to  be  the  President  of  this 
Nation." 

What  President  Truman  did  48  hours 
ago  was  bold  and  courageous:  it  was  an 
act  of  a  great  humanitarian  which  may 
determine  for  all  time  whether  humanity 
is  going  to  hve  by  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
or  be  slaughtered  by  the  impact  of  an 
atomic  bomb  if  the  day  ever  dawns  when 
the  great  structures  reared  by  this  civil- 
ization are  to  be  pulverized  throtigh  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

What  a  momentous  time  It  was  for 
Harry  Truman  to  breathe  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  United  Nations — to  find  all 
civilized  and  peace-loving  peoples  ol  the 
world  who  are  members  of  the  league 
joming  together  to  stop  at  the  very  on- 
set the  actions  of  those  who  would  again 
precipitate  this  Nation  and  all  nations 
into  world  war  m. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  prtKrastina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  sig- 


natory to  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which 
the  United  States  was  not  a  member, 
failed  to  halt  the  Hitler-Mussolini  ag- 
gression which  eventually  lurought  on 
World  War  U. 

The  President  of  these  United  States 
having  now  taken  his  stand,  the  people 
are  behind  him  to  a  man,  come  what  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening's  Washing- 
ton Star  carried  two  editorials  having 
to  do  with  the  action  that  was  Jtist  taken 
with  respect  to  stopping  aggression  in 
the  littje  country  of  Korea.  One  is  en- 
titled 'The  Commander  in  Chief";  the 
other  is  headed  "To  uphold  the  rule  of 
law."  These  are  two  wonderfully  clear 
expositions  of  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted our  President  and.  under  unan- 
imous consent  of  this  House,  I  insert 
them  in  the  Record  so  that  the  clear, 
concise,  factual  reporting  and  opinions 
expressed  in  those  two  articles  can  be 
spread  through  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord throughout  the  length  smd  breadth 
of  these  United  States: 

The  Commandex  ik  Chizt 

Once  again  the  President  has  shown  that 
capacity  for  bold  action  which  has  charac- 
terized his  management  of  foreign  policy 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  stem  the  Red 
aggression.  Americans  may — and  do— differ 
with  him  on  domestic  matters.  But  there 
will  be  few  to  deny  that  Mr.  Truman,  as 
Chief  of  State  and  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
has  measured  up  in  admirable  fashion  to  his 
enormous  responsibUlties. 

Back  In  early  1947.  when  It  looked  as 
though  Greece  and  perhaps  Turkey  were 
marked  for  conquest,  the  President  rose  to 
the  occasion.  With  the  British  pulling  out 
of  Greece,  he  laid  before  Congress  the  Greco- 
Turkl&h  aid  program  and  secured  tiie  funds 
to  see  11  through.  He  acecpted  the  risks 
Involved  without  wavering,  and  today  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  still  can  be  counted 
among  the  free  nations.  Then  came  the 
Marshall  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  eco- 
omles  of  western  Europe.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Military  As- 
sistance Pact.  All  of  these  were  bold  ven- 
tures— undertakings  which  called  for  wis- 
dom and  cotirage  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  they  had  faUed  he  would  have  had 
to  accept  the  political  consequences.  And 
since  they  have  not  failed,  but  Instead  haw 
been  conspicuously  successful,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  measure  of  credit. 

This  whole  structxire  of  a  reviving  free 
world  was  threatened,  however,  when  the 
Korth  Korean  puppets  of  Moscow  sent  their 
tanks  and  troops  crashing  Into  South  Korea. 
Here,  at  last,  was  naked  aggreaslon,  posing 
for  tis  the  greatest  risk  of  all. 

The  choice  was  both  clear  and  hard.  To 
have  let  South  Korea  go  would  have  meant 
the  collapse  of  all  that  had  been  done  tn 
the  past  3  years.  Other  nations,  large  and 
small,  would  have  concluded  that  they  could 
not  count  on  the  United  SUtes  when  the 
chip*  were  down.  And  the  structure  of  or- 
ganized resistance  to  Communist  aggression, 
which  we  had  built  with  so  mu<rh  effort  and 
at  so  much  cost,  wo\Ud  simply  have  come 
apart. 

The  only  alternative  was  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  South  Koreans.  And  that,  plainly 
enoxigh.  Involved  a  risk  of  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  may  be  said  that  the  odds  were 
airainst  that.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Goverajnent  had  no  sure  meana  of  knowtng 
whether  the  Russians  would  puU  l>ack  or 
whether  they  had  settled  upon  Korea  for  a 
showdown.  The  President,  faced  with  this 
choice,  did  not  hesitate.  A  timid  man.  In  an 
election  year,  would  have  tried  to  play  tt 
safe.  But  Mr.  Traman  met  the  Issue  head-on. 
In  this  newspacer's  opinion,  there  la  no 
doubt  that  the  right  deciaioa  was  made.    ZX 
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th*  a?gTe«»cr»  from  Northern  Korea  are 
tfrtvcQ  out.  %a  they  probably  *lll  be.  the 
vorld -eon quest  achemen  In  the  Kremlin  will 
be  aet  back,  perhapa  for  years  to  come.  It  la 
they  not  us.  who  will  tulTer  loaa  of  face 
through,  ut  the  world  And.  moat  important 
of  all.  tr.e  nationa  which  have  been  wavering 
ilMwld  be  Infused  with  new  enthusiasm. 
Tb«T  knew  now  that  the  United  States  la 
prepare<l  to  throw  more  than  words  and 
dollara  Into  the  fight  for  a  free  and  decent 
world. 

It  U  highly  gratifying  that  the  President. 
In  taking  the  bold  course,  obviously  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple The  tflMtBtlng  voices  have  been  few 
and  unimpressive.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  anxious  as  they  have 
been  for  peace,  have  had  enough  of  the  Krem- 
lin »  peace-wrecking  tactics  They  are  ready 
to  assume  the  risks  of  stopping  another  world 
war  before  It  geU'under  way.  What  they 
need  is  some  one  who  will  take  the  lead  In 
meeting  force  with  force,  and  in  Mr  Truman 
they  have  their  man. 


-To  Upiiolo  i-HE  Rule  or  L.*W 

The  military  orders  announced  yesterday 
by  President  Truman  add  up.  In  effect,  to  a 
fateful  warning  to  the  Kremlin  that  a  line — 
•  kind  of  quarantine — has  been  drawn 
•gainst  It  In  Asia  and  that  If  it  moves  aggres- 
alvely  against  that  line,  either  directly  or 
through  iU  puppeU.  It  will  meet  head-on 
physical  resistance  backed  by  the  power  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  history-making  and  much-needed 
declaration  of  American  policy  that  puts  Into 
force  a  concrete  pri:»gram  of  acilon  In  a  cru- 
cial region  of  the  world  where  for  many 
months  p,iBt  our  Nation  has  seemed  to  be 
more  or  less  like  a  drifting  ship  bound  no 
one  knew  where.  But  all  that  Is  changed 
now.  New  the  course  Is  set  clearly  enough 
to  remove  duubts  fmm  everybody's  mlndi, 
particularly  from  the  mlnda  of  the  Russians 
and  their  satelU'es. 

Thus,  acting  In  his  constitutional  capacity 
am  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  has 
made  clear  Just  what  this  country  proposes 
to  do  In  the  area  of  Immediate  crisis.  With- 
out any  ll's.  but  s.  or  maybe  s,  he  has 
ordered — and  the  order  has  already  been  put 
Into  effect — our  air  and  sea  fortes  to  give 
"cowar  and  aupport"  to  the  3 outhern  Korean 
troopa  now  engaged  In  defending  their  coun- 
try against  the  criminal  invasion  of  the 
Kremln's  puppet  regime  in  the  north. 

This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent "to  preserve  International  peace  and 
•ecurlty*  against  a  Kremlin-directed  Hs^grrs- 
■or  force  that  has  dotted  the  order  of  the 
Unltctl  Nations  Security  Council  to  cease  fire 
and  withdraw  to  tlie  thirty-eighth  parallel  — 
a  Communist  attgressor  bent  on  destroying 
ai.  Independent  demi>cratic  country  brought 
Into  existence  under  the  sponnorshlp  of 
America  and  the  UN  as  a  whole.  lor  It?  own 
part  the  Soviet -boyc<jt led  Council.  In  a  7-to. 
1  decision,  with  Yugoslavia  dissentt.ig  and 
India  and  Egypt  not  voting,  haa  fcr  the  first 
time  In  Its  history  asked  all  of  the  UN's  mem- 
bers U>  apply  military  sanction*  by  Joining 
the  United  Htalea  In  helping  to  lepel  the 
Korean  Invasion 

But  the  President,  rightly  viewing  the 
■ltu«tu)n  s'.i  plain  evidence  of  communism's 
readlne&s  to  retort  to  war  to  attain  lU  ends 
elsewhere  In  Asia,  has  di>ne  much  more  than 
take  b<.>ld  action  to  save  Southern  K^rea. 
In  a  timely  and  highly  signlhcaiit  reversal 
of  past  jKdlcy.  he  has  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  prevent  a  Chinese  Red  attack  on 
Formoaa,  the  last  stronKhoid  of  the  Nation- 
alist regime  of  Chiang  K-ii-shek  and  an  is- 
land of  greit  importance  to  our  own  security. 
In  addition,  he  haa  directed  that  our  forcea 
be  streiigthened  in  the  Philippines,  that  w* 
tlw  up  our  armaments  aid  t>>  the  govern- 
mtat  there,  and  that  similar  measures — in- 


cluding the  dispatch  cf  a  military  mission — 
be  taken  to  back  up  France  and  the  asso- 
ciated states  in  Indochina,  the  gateway  to 
southeast  Asia. 

In  a  long-range  sense,  as  action  designed 
to  forestall  further  Communist  advances  In 
Asia  and  the  Far  Pacific,  the  Presidents  or- 
ders on  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
china have  an  Importance  that  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated  But  in  a  current  sense. 
In  the  sense  that  it  has  all  the  makings  of 
an  Immediate  showdown  with  the  Kremlin, 
his  decision  to  throw  American  sea  and  air 
forces  Into  the  struggle  for  Southern  Korea 
is  overshadowingly  momentous.  F^t  It  can 
result  In  either  of  two  eventualities — either 
a  speedy  collapse  of  the  northern  Invaders 
or  Russian  reaction  of  a  kind  that  could 
lead,  over  a  period  of  days  or  weeks,  to  an- 
other world  war. 

Here,  obviously,  is  a  great  gamble.  Accom- 
panied by  an  American  request  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  tell  their  Korean  puppets  to  obey 
the  Security  Council,  It  Is  a  gamble  that  has 
been  taken.  In  the  President's  words,  "to 
uphold  the  rule  of  law  '  The  risk  of  not  tak- 
ing It  would  have  been  much  graver  than 
the  risk  of  taking  It.  For  had  It  not  been 
taken,  then  the  Red  totalitarlans  would  have 
had  a  green  light  for  aggression  everywhere. 
The  halt  must  be  called  now — as  Bdr.  Tru- 
man has  courageously  called  it — before  It 
is  too  late. 


People  Are  Wonderful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'E3 
Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  .sur- 
prised when  certain  of  our  coUeat^ues 
during  the  course  of  the  1950  census 
publicly  referred  to  the  enumerators  as 
"snoopers."  I  beheve  the  enumerators, 
and  all  the  others  who  participated  in 
tiie  census,  performed  a  truly  useful  pub- 
lic .service  and  are  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude. 

The  data  included  in  the  census  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us.  not  merely  because 
it  will  determine  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentative.s  who  will  serve  in  this  body, 
but  also  becau.se  the  detailed  informa- 
tion resulting  from  the  census  will  be 
used  to  further  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  in  the  country.  Public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  this  information  to  help 
them  solve  the  complex  economic  and 
social  problems  resulting  from  our  Na- 
tions  growth;  and  all  of  us  know  how 
valuable  the  census  d:^ta  is  in  our  study 
and  discussion  of  various  national  is- 
sues. 

The  American  people  responded  won- 
derfully when  they  were  asked  to  give 
Information.  By  and  lar^ie  they  an- 
swered the  questions  fully  and  honestly. 
Warmly  and  humanely  they  welcomed 
the  enumerators  to  their  homes.  Most 
Americans.  I  feel  sure,  were  glad  to  be 
living  in  a  country  which  "counts  them 
In"  Instead  of  "counts  them  out  *  when 
the  enumerator  s  rap  on  the  door  was 
heard. 

I  should  like  to  Include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  one  census 


enumerator,  Mr.  Howard  R.  Clark,  and 
an  item  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  May  3.  1950.  describing  his  ex- 
periences. I  feel  that  equally  interest- 
ing experiences  were  shared  by  thou- 
sands of  enumerators. 

Chicago,  III  ,  June  28.  1950. 
Hon    S:dnet  R.  Y.\tes. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Concrissman  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  June  19  and  your  expression 
of  appreciation  for  the  work  we  did  on  the 
1350  cen-siM.  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  article  that  appeared  In  tha 
Chicago  Tribune  about  May  28.  1950,  by  Con- 
gressman Brown  of  Ohio,  In  which  he  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  certain  census  Infor- 
mation, and  referred  to  the  enumerators  as 
snoopers.  You  can  therefore  understand  our 
appreciation  of  your  commendation.  We  are 
fully  vindicated  of  the  charges  publicized  by 
Congressman  Bsown  and  are  again  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Seriously  though,  we  did  like  the  work  and 
to  give  ycu  concrete  evidence  cf  this.  I  am 
enclosing  tear  sheet  from  the  Chicago  E>ally 
News  conuilnng  an  article  headed  "People 
Are  Wonderful"  This  was  written  from  the 
human  Interest  standpoint.  I  knew  If  I 
wrote  a  factual  account  It  would  not  be  pub- 
lished. However.  I  note  from  your  letter 
that  you  are  Interested  In  the  mechanics  of 
the  census  and  that  Is  what  I  think  should 
be  brought  to  the  public's  attention.  I 
found  In  taking  the  census  that  practically 
no  one  realized  the  necessity  cf  the  Infor- 
mation requested. 

Several  magazine  articles  could  be  wTltten 
about  the  as-'icmbllng  of  Information,  tha 
making  up  cf  the  IBM  cards,  how  they 
arc  sorted,  and  the  variety  of  Information 
that  Is  gleaned  from  the  cards,  and  how  this 
Informatldfi  Is  for  general  public  service. 
Such  articles  would  he  helpful  to  small  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  who  are  unaware 
of  t^  e  service  available  to  them.  It  would 
be  the  means  of  stepping  up  our  production 
Immeasurably.  If  you  are  Interested  In  this 
subject  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  whenever 
you  are  in  Chlcasjo 

Very  truly  yours. 

Howard  R.  Clark. 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  3.  19501 

People  Are  Wokdertul,  Reports  Census 

Taker  in  Chicago  District 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  peopla 
tn  Census  District  loa-3733.  lying  between 
Montrose  and  Eastwood  and  betwi-en  Mozart 
and  the  Chicago  River,  comprL;ing  eight 
blocks. 

There  was  not  a  respondent  wio  refused 
to  answer  the  questions  and  only  two  or  three 
that  referred  to  It  as  a  "Red  Inquisition." 
One  woman  remarked.  "I  suppos?  I'll  hava 
to  be  nice  to  you."  I  replied  that  she  was 
very  disarming,  ard  let  It  go  at  that. 

Of  course.  I  realize  I  h.id  one  cf  the  best 
districts  In  Chicago.  However.  It  k&s  a  good 
cross-section  of  the  country,  as  tliere  are  at 
least  a  dozen  dlflerent  natlonalliles  repre- 
sented, and  on  the  whole  they  were  very 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

Among  seme  of  the  most  Interesting  wera 
Invalids  and  aged  shu:-lns.  They  riave  a  real 
message  for  those  that  take  perlect  health 
for  granted.  I  noticed  they  wcr<  mellowed 
by  their  afflictions  and  conversing  with  them 
was  on  a  dlflerent  plane  than  clth  able- 
bodied,  active  persons. 

And  don't  forget  the  pets.  I  hac  parakeets 
fly  over  and  light  on  my  should  r.  cats  In 
my  lap.  youngster  Jumping  up  an  1  down  oa 
the  davenport  where  I  was  tryln;  to  write, 
big  dogs  that  would  lick  my  ears  and  llttla 
mutts  with  rubber  dolls  In  their  m  :)Uths  that 
wjuld  squeak  when  they  bit  them. 
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Altogether  It  was  a  wonderful  ezperlenc« 
and  I  have  a  much  greater  appreciation  of 
the  people  In  the  world  wltb  ua.  They're 
wonderful. 

HowAXS  R.  Clmmm, 
Chicago. 


Straiflit  Talk  for  Hi(b  School  Stadeats 
Not  Goinx  to  CoUe{e  oa  GradaatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7. 
1950.  I  visited  the  United  States  Army 
and  United  States  Air  Force  recruiting 
station  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.  I  had  pre- 
viously heard  from  several  sources  of 
the  very  energetic,  capable  job  of  re- 
cruiting being  executed  in  my  home  city 
of  Long  Beach  and  had  previotisly  h&d 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  and  listen- 
ing to  Sgt.  James  Bowen.  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting  station,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  it  is  a  vigilant,  cooperative  Armed 
Forces  manpower  commLssion  and  ac- 
tively cooperates  with  the  recruiting  p>er- 
sonnel  in  that  vicinity. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  everything  I 
saw  at  the  recruiting  office  on  my  visit. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  also  with  the 
resourceful  and  businesslike  manner  in 
which  these  recruiting  officers  in  my 
home  city  carried  out  and  plaimed  their 
important  assignments.  Sergeant  Bow- 
en.  above-mentioned,  handed  me  a  neat- 
ly worfced-out  mimeographed  announce- 
ment, the  text  of  which  follows,  when  I 
asked  him  where  they  got  it  he  said. 
"Oh.  we  worked  it  out." 

Because  this  deals  with  high-school 
students  not  going  to  college  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  I  know  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  realize  its  special  signifi- 
cance. I  learned  much  on  my  visit  to 
this  important  armed  services  office,  and 
I  have  learned  much  of  value  to  me  as 
Congressman  each  time  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  listening  to  Sergeant  Bowen 
and  his  distinguished  associates.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you.  my  col- 
leagues, get  in  touch  with  this  important 
agency  of  government  in  your  own  con- 
gressional districts.  See  for  yourselves 
and  learn  fully  if  possible  what  they  are 
doing.  It  affects  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  affects  the  home  life  of  our 
Nation.  It  affects  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  affects,  everv-  segment  of  our 
national  existence  and  our  national  wel- 
fare at  the  point  in  the  direction  of 
which  our  youth  is  now  traveling. 

Here  is  the  story  as  given  to  each 
high-school  student  who  is  considering 
enlistment.  Here  Is  what  Sergeant 
Bowen  and  his  associates  deliver  to  the 
high-school  students  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.: 

Straight  Talk  roa  High  School  SnTDDfTa 
Not  Ooimc  to  Collsck  on  GaAoranoN 

Unless  you  have  a  guaranteed  future,  you 
•r«  probably  thinking  about  your  first  full- 
time  job.  Tour  family  Is  concerned  too, 
because  your  first  job  will  be  so  Important 
in  shaping  ycul-  success  tn  the  biisiness  world. 


It  will  pay  yoo-to  glTt  a  lot  of  time  now 
to  a  serious  evaluation  of  your  poaslbtllUea. 
The  earlier  you  dlscorer  thoee  poaslbUltles. 
the  faster  you  will  get  ahead.  This  Is  a  com- 
petitive country  and  many  fine  young  men 
have  loet  wonderful  chances  simply  becausa 
they  did  not  plan,  but  preferred  to  wander 
from  Job  to  job. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  miut  ask 
yourself ; 

1.  What  have  I  learned  In  high  school? 

2.  What  do  I  want  to  do  seriously,  so  that 
I  can  become  a  successful  adult  member  of 
my  community? 

3.  Am  I  equipped   to  take  a  job  with  a 
,  future  In  the  field  of  work  I  prefer? 

4.  If  I  am  not  equipped  for  that  Job.  how 
Ruch  more  training  do  I  need  and  how  do  I 
go  about  getting  It? 

5.  How  much  will  this  cost  in  time  and 
money? 

6.  How  can  family  expenses  be  adjusted  to 
take  care  of  that  time  and  money? 

7.  What  Federal.  SUte,  city  and  school 
agencies  and  family  friends  in  business  can 
help  me  find  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

When  you  obtain  Information  from  agen- 
cies and  successful  businessmen,  remember 
that  you  are  getting  advice  from  people  who 
have  already  made  their  way  In  the  wor'.d.  so 
it  will  pay  you  to  consider  every  Job  carefully. 
Each  job  might  bold  for  you  just  the  right 
chance  you  need  to  begin  your  career  prop- 
erly. 

Among  these  agencies  you  find  the  local 
offices  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  and  United 
SUtcs  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service.  We  are 
here  to  help  you.  especially  at  this  time,  to 
evaluate  your  future  and  It  would  be  unwise 
for  you  to  Ignore  our  advice.  Just  as  It  would 
be  unwise  tor  you  to  Ignore  the  advisers  on 
your  high-school  faculty. 

Jobs  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  very 
much  like  jobs  anywhere  else.  Tou  may 
want  them,  or  you  may  not.  Tou  may  be 
good  at  them,  or  you  might  not.  Tou  may 
be  eligible  to  train  for  a  comnalaalon.  or  you 
might  not  even  be  eligible  to  enlist  as  a  re- 
cruit. But  at  least  you  owe  It  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  the  recruiting  service  has  to 
offer  you. 

Above  all.  be  careful  when  you  go  Into  this 
business  of  finding  the  right  job.  Talk  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  about  It.  Be  prac- 
tical In  your  outlook  and  eilmlnate  the  pit- 
falls caused  by  wishful  thinking  and  day- 
dreaming Then,  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind,  you  wUl  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  did  everything  you  could  to 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  choice. 


lauMAM  Found 


A  Popalar  War  so  Far 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinj;  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  for  June 
SO,  1950: 

A  PopuiAS  Waa  8i3  Fas 

We  are  Inclined  to  tlilnk  that  Mr.  Troman's 
tindeclared  war  over  Korea  Is  popular  and 
that,  as  matters  stand  today.  ;!ie  has  strength- 
ened himself  politically.  Recent  prlmaiie* 
in  several  States  showed  a  marked  antl- 
Tniman  trend.  Ifaytie  he  has  aucceeded  In 
ttiming  the  tide  in  Iila  favor. 


The  evidence  on  the  point  ti  sttll  too 
■canty  to  warrant  a  firm  condxialon,  but  th« 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  House  and  8enat« 
In  favor  at  extension  of  tbe  draft,  wttli 
added  powers  to  the  President,  la  algnlflcant. 
There  have  been  no  spontaneous  paradca  and 
no  great  flood  of  volunteers  la  storming  tbe 
recruiting  offices,  but  there  have  been  no 
protest  meetings  and  much  the  greater  |>art 
of  the  comment  In  the  newspapers  and  on 
the  radio  has  been  favorable. 

All  this  Is  easUy  enough  explained.  Ur. 
Truman  promises  a  cheap  war  In  which  tha 
Air  Force  alone  will  send  the  Communists 
scurrying  back  over  the  thlrtj-elgbtb  paral- 
lel, while  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  will 
be  safegtiarded  by  the  Navy  and  its  planes, 
and  the  French  In  Indochina  will  be  enabled 
to  down  their  opponents  with  the  help  of  a 
few  million  fiollars'  worth  of  munitions  over 
and  abo^e  what  had  previously  been  prom- 
ised. 

Cheap  wars  are  nice  If  you  can  find  them. 
Mr.  Truman  U  betting  that  this  ooe  wUI  not 
get  out  of  hand.  Similar  threats  of  American 
sctlon  persuaded  Stalin  to  back  away  from 
Iran.  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  broke  the 
blockade  of  Berlin. 

These  were  all  essentially  taxpayers'  •• 
distinguished  trom  acMdlers'  wars.  The  losses, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  wm  concerned. 
were  confined  largely,  though  not  entirely,  to 
money. 

Msybe  this  experience  will  be  repeated  in 
Korea.  All  of  us  hope  so,  but  those  who  are 
feeling  a  sense  of  relief,  now  that  Mx.  Truman 
has  challenged  Russia  to  war,  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  long  run.  even  If  the 
Russians  crawl  this  time.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  pledge  to  defend  southern  Korea  Is  mere- 
ly another  evidence  that  the  Prealdent  be- 
lieves It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
oppose  the  spread  of  Russian  oommunlam 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 

The  commitment  extends  around  the  globe. 
Russls  can  start  the  real  war  where  and  when 
she  pleases.  If  she  doesnt  choose  to  fight 
for  Korea  now.  a  cold  war,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  last  one,  will  begin,  just 
as  happened  after  Russia's  refusal  to  fight 
for  control  of  Iran.  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Berlin. 

Ut.  Truman's  new  Korean  policy  can  win 
him  pollUcal  support  only  If  the  voters  forget 
that  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  Mr.  Tiinnan 
put  Russia  In  a  poaltlon  to  conquer  China 
and  thus  menace  Korea.  IiMlochlna.  Formossi. 
and  the  rest. 


Tkc  Cue  of  tkc  Hktoif  Property  Owacr's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RABAUT 

or  MicKMAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTA7TW3 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
the  common  experience  of  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  reoelTcd  a  great 
many  letters  on  the  issue  of  the  exten- 
sion of  rent  controls  when  that  legisla- 
tion was  recently  before  the  House. 

Among      the      many      <vwnmnni«>atinin» 

which  I  received  on  this  subject  there 
were  two  which  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  consternation,  and  the  puale  haa  not 
been  aolTed  yet. 

On  June  12  I  recelTed  the  foDovlBC 
telegram  from  none  other  than  Mr.  Gob 
SchoUe,  president  of  the  Michigan  CIO 
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Council,  who.  I  am  sure,  speaics  with  the 
authority  of  the  members  of  the  CIO  in 
Michigan  on  topics  of  interest  to  that 
orKanization : 

lrif«  rrrj  ttronflj  that  you  vot*  In  favor 
of  full  eit*n*Jon  of  r*nt  control  for  at  least 
1  year  CIO  feeU  that  thu  lasue  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  Iht  15.000,000  workers  in  or- 
ganized labor. 

ACCfST  ScHOt.L«. 

CIO  Rfgional  Director. 

On  that  same  day  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing; teleeram  from  one  John  Kraus- 
man  who  describes  hiniiself  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Property  Owner  s  Committee 
of  the  CIO  The  telegram,  which  had 
no  return  address,  is  as  follows: 

W«  property  ovncn  fwwnlttge  of  the  CIO 
urfe  yot'  to  complci«ty  dlaeontlnue  ren:  ccn- 
trol  Dov.  Over  54  percent  of  the  CIO  mem- 
ber* are  property  owner*  and  dlsai?ree  with 
th«  radical  lea<S«rs  cq  this  iasue  of  extending 
iwit  coBtrala. 

JoHj*  KlAUSUAN. 

Sfx:Te*.aTy. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  12.  I  answered 
Mr  .^holle  on  the  subject  and  inquired 
of  him  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
John  Krausman  whose  address  my  staff 
was  unable  to  locate  in  the  Detroit  Direc- 
tory.   My  letter  is  as  follows: 

DiA«  Urn  ScHOLLi  This  la  to  acknowledge 
your  recent  communication  relative  to  rent 
contrjl. 

On  May  19  the  Houa*  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  reported  cut  H.  R.  8276, 
which  would  continue  existing  Federal  rent 
controla  to  December  31.  1950.  and  permit 
an  ex»ra  6  months'  extenaioh  to  June  30,  1931, 
under  a  Iccal  option  plan.  In  other  wcrda, 
the  paasage  of  this  bill  would  mean  a  6 
months'  extension  of  rent  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Ocvernment.  giving  peo- 
ple due  notice  that  rent  control  U  coming 
to  a  close  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that  In 
checking  here  on  the  Hill.  It  loolts  as  though 
the  vote  for  the  continuation  of  rent  con- 
trol, even  en  a  8  months'  perlcxl  will  be  by  a 
close  margin. 

When  this  legislation  Is  brought  to  the 
Boor  of  the  House  for  action,  you  may  be 
aasured  that  I  will  be  governed  by  the  de- 
bate as  pre-ented  by  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  who  have 
made  a  t'jorough  study  of  this  legislation, 
and  also  by  the  many  communications  I 
have  t>een  receiving  from  my  ctjnstltuent* 
on  this  subject. 

Thanking  y  ju  for  *TUlng  me  and  assuring 
you  of  my  ambition  to  be  of  service.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Loris  C  Rabaut. 
Membrr   of    Confess. 

P  S — The  bill  l5  nn  the  floor  today,  June 
13  ar:d  It  I(X>ks  as  though  It  wUl  pass.  Now, 
this  u  ray  hope.  Who  Is  John  Krausman. 
•ecretary  of  the  property  owners  committee 
of  the  CIO.  who  wrttea  me  "over  54  percent 
of  the  CIO  members  are  property  owners 
Bi  d  dl.«gree  with  the  radical  leaders  en  this 
Uaue  of  extending  rent  controla"? 

Needless  to  .say.  I  wa.s  surprised  to  re- 
ceive the  reply  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  SchoUe, 
which  is  as  follows : 

Deab  CoMcaxsaMAN:  I  was  as  surprUed  as 
you  could  have  poeetbly  been  when  I  received 
the  Information  that  a  John  Krausman.  sec- 
retary rf  the  property  owner's  committee 
of  the  CIO.  wrote  the  letter  which  you  re- 
ferred to  in  your  letter  of  June  12.  I  have 
been  completely  unable  to  find  anyone  »hp 
has  ever  heard  of  the  felluw  before  and  I 
ran  tnly  advi^  you  that  I  think  he  U  an 
cut  and  out  faker  because  the  CIO  has  no 


■uib  organization  as  the  property  owner's 
committee  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  would  probably  be  well  for  some 
Congressman  to  expose  this  fact  and  have  It 
recorded  In  the  Congressional  Rxcoao. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

August  Scholle, 

Prestd^nf. 

Most  Members  will  agree  that  this  cor- 
respondence points  up  the  reason  why 
we  frequently  have  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble answering  our  mail  on  important  and 
controversial  matters,  but  the  reply 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Scholle 
gives  rise  to  a  consideration  of  more  far- 
reaching  importance. 

If  this  John  Krausman  does  not  exist, 
and  it  would  seem  in  the  opinion  of  a 
responsible  memt)er  of  the  organization 
which  he  purports  to  represent,  that  he 
does  not.  then  this  telegram  represents  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  and  mis- 
inform a  representative  of  the  people  on 
a  matter  of  very  vital  interest  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  immediately  casts  a 
dark  cloud  of  suspicion  on  the  validity 
and  truthfulness  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence which  we  rece;ve.  no  matter  what 
side  it  favors  on  any  issue.  How  can  we 
expect  to  get  a  true  picture  of  our  con- 
stituents opinions  when  people  such  as 
the  author  of  this  mysterious  telegram 
will  stoop  to  the  unfair  device  of  perpe- 
trating a  deliberate  fraud  upon  one 
whose  oath  it  is  to  represent  fairly  the 
views  of  the  p)eople  who  have  elected  him 
to  office?  Are  there  no  limits  to  which 
these  unscrupulous  characters  will  go  in 
their  attempts  to  block  the  workings  of 
the  democratic  legislative  process?  The 
unethical  conduct  of  the  author  of  this 
telegram  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  are  none,  and  I,  for  one.  would  like 
to  .solve  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
identity  of  John  Krausman  and  the 
missing  "Prop>erty  Owner's  Committee.' 


Win  the  Cold  War,  Preserve  V/or!d  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    Y'   RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\nVE3 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr  Speakc;'.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao,  I 
include  the  declaration,  in  he  form  of 
a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  twenty- 
stvenih  convention  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  the 
fiftieth -anniversary  convention  of  this 
Krv.at  and  forward-looking  organization 
of  workers,  at  Atlantic  City,  I  lay  23- 
June  1.  1950: 

I.    PKEAMBLt 

Mankind  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  most  pro- 
found and  painful  crisis.  In  the  span  of 
one  generation.  It  has  been  rocked  to  its 
foundatloiw  by  two  world  wars  and  a  shat- 
tering International  economic  breakdown. 

Today,  humanity  Is  being  subjected  to  an 
Intense  cold  «ar  waged  fanatically  against 
the  free  peoples  by  the  totalitarian  Soviet 
Union.  Its  satellites,  and  Its  Cominlorm  aiMl 
World  Federation  ut  Trade  Unions. 


■ven  In  the  countries  enslaved  by  them, 
the  Communists  wage  this  cold  w:.r.  They 
have  completely  shut  off  their  oppressed  poo- 
pies  from  all  free  contact  with  tie  outside 
world.  They  are  exterminating  all  g'oups  and 
Individuals  who  might  question  or  challenge 
their  tyrannlcrvl  regime. 

The  struggle  in  the  world  today  U  not  over 
markets  or  between  competitors  seeking 
areas  to  dominate  or  peoples  to  exploit.  The 
decisive  struggle  confronting  mankind  today 
Is  between  democracy  and  totalit  irian  tyr- 
anny. The  overriding  Issue  facln?  human. ty 
today  Is  between  human  decency  ind  Com- 
munist despotism.  In  relation  to  this  con- 
flict, all  other  domestic  and  fore  gn  Issues 
come  second.  Questions  or  Issues  Jver  prop- 
erty forms  or  forms  of  property  owr.ershlp  are 
very  important.  But  alongside  o:  the  cen- 
tral, the  pivotal,  problem,  these  Issues  are 
secondary.  If  democracy  trlum  ohs.  then 
the  form  of  property  ownership  ard  kindred 
questions  can  be  settled  through  he  demo- 
cratic process,  in  a  peaceful  civilize  1  manner. 
But  If  totalitarian  communism  triumphs, 
then  we  will  all  be  slaves  and  Intellectual 
robots  of  a  ruthless  dictatorship  wh.ch  Is 
synonymous  with  a  monolithic  militarized 
party  which  has  a  complete  mcnopoly  of 
every  means  cf  livelihood  and  evtry  avenue 
of  life.  And  even  this  party  Is  on  y  the  tool 
of  a  small  clique  of  power-mad  dictators 
dres8»»d  up  as  field  marshals,  generalissimos, 
and  MVD  generals. 

In  this  cold  war.  America  has  been  the 
mnin  target  of  Kremlin  and  C>jmmunist 
abu-,e  and  hostility.  This  special  bitterness 
aga.nst  America  Is  due  solely  to  th;  fact  that 
as  the  strong?st  democratic  p)w?r.  the 
United  States  Is  the  principal  obst  icle  to  the 
Soviet  drive  for  world  domlnatlo  i.  Except 
for  the  United  States  there  Is  not  today  a 
single  nation  cr  association  of  nations  that 
cou  d  sucressfully  resist  a  comb. nation  cf 
Soviet  Ru.islan  aggression  from  w  thout  and 
Communist  subversion  from  wlhln,  that 
could  maintain  its  freedom  and  n  itlonal  In- 
dependence In  the  face  of  such  a  combined 
assault.  Today.  It  Is  .\merica  wt  ich  stands 
between  Imperialist  Soviet  Bussia  and  Us 
conquest  and  tot.illtarlan  subjection  of  all 
Europe,  Asia,  and  A/rlca. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  America  Is  mili- 
tarily strong  and  is  able,  through  democratic 
and  progressive  policies,  to  rally,  unite,  and 
aid  the  forces  of  freedom  to  resist  effectively 
Soviet  Russian  expansion  and  Communist 
subversion,  can  there  today  be  a  oot  of  free 
soil  on  the  continent  of  Euro{  e  or  else- 
where. 

n     WHY    THl    CRISIS 

The  world  crisis  has  not  be<  n  brought 
about  by  a  clash  between  Am  ;rlcan  and 
Russian  Interests  over  some  pa;  tlcular  Is- 
sue. Nor  Is  It  a  conflict  betweer  two  giant 
powers  each  of  whom  seeks  wor  d  domina- 
tion. It  is  only  the  Soviet  Union  which  has 
Belz?d  vast  areas  and  brought  under  Its  yoke 
many  scores  of  millions  of  peopli  In  Europe 
and  Asia.  America  does  not  seek  an  Inch  of 
territory  or  a  cent  of  tribute  or  loot  from 
any  nation  on  earth — regardless  of  Its  eco- 
nomic or  political  system.  On  the  contrary. 
America  has  generously  aided  botl  Its  friends 
and  foes  of  the  last  war.  Unlike  :}ovlet  Rus- 
sia. America  has  organized  no  flf  h  columns 
and  rt>sorted  to  no  subversion  on  a  national 
or  world  scale.  Unlike  Soviet  llussla,  our 
country  h-is  done  nothing  to  Imp  jse  Its  eco- 
nomic or  political  system  on  any  nation — • 
little,  poor,  or  big. 

The  paramount  cause  ci  the  pr  jsent  crisis 
Is  the  unrelenting  drive  by  Sovle .  Imperial- 
ism and  not  by  America  or  any  c.her  power 
for  world  conquest  and  domination.  The  ap- 
petite for  this  Imperialist  drive  has  been 
whetted  by  the  actions  of  the  lemocratlc 
powers  at  Teheran  and  Yalta  a. id  during 
the  Immediate  postw:\r  years.  T  len  Amer- 
crlca  and  Bntain  reUed  on  appe^semeut  of 
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Soviet  Russia  In  order  to  aasure  her  con- 
tinued full  participation  la  the  war  and  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  Eubttequent  peace. 
In  the  face  of  this  Communist  totalitarian 
onslaught.  America.  Canada.  Prance,  Britain, 
and  the  other  democratic  powers  htive  been 
on  the  defermlve.  The  democracies  have  re- 
peatedly sought  to  reach  an  understanding 
and  live  In  full  peace  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. These  effort*  have  proved  fruit- 
less and  futile. 

That  this  Soviet  offensive  Is  hypocritically 
masiced  by  so-called  socialist  phrases  and 
pseudo-tnternatlon&Ilsm  only  aggravates  Its 
sinister  character. 

in.  nixmuLurr:  a  tatal  illusion 
A  serious  obstacle  to  the  democracies  win- 
ning the  cold  war  is  the  spirit  of  defeatl."<m 
calling  Itself  neutrality.  This  dangerous  il- 
lusion, evidenced  In  some  circles  In  western 
Europe  and  Asia  narrows  and  weakens  the 
front  of  resistance  to  Soviet  Imperialism. 
The  victims  and  propaeandists  of  this  neu- 
trality Illusion  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin  clique  and  greatly  encourage  Soviet 
aetrresslon.  These  victims  fall  to  realize 
that  neither  Russia  nor  its  Comlnform  re- 
spects any  neutrality  or  recognises  neutrals. 
Tho«e  who  are  not  pliant  and  willing  tools  of 
the  Kremlin  face  only  annihilation  in  a  world 
conquered  and  ruled  by  totalitarian  Com- 
munism Besides,  mankind  is  not  confronted 
tixlay  with  a  choice  between  two  totalitarian 
despotisnw  and  between  two  Imperialist  ag- 
grefsors.  It  Is  entirely  untrue  that  Europe 
cr  Asia  Is  endangered  by  American  as  well 
as  Russian  plans  for  world  conquest. 

It  Is  rather  significant  that  among  the 
latest  and  loudest  advocates  of  this  theory  of 
so-called  neutrality  are  reactionary  German 
and  French  Big  Business  Interests  which 
hope  to  reap  fabulou.s  profits  by  selling  heavy 
Industrial  products  and  strategic  war  mate- 
rials to  expansionist  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
Chinese  puppet.  In  their  madness  for  piling 
t:p  profits,  these  merchants  of  misery  and 
death  who  brought  the  Nazis  into  power, 
financed  the  Hitler  war-machine  and  bc- 
trpyed  Prance  are  now  slandering  America. 
They  are  accusing  the  United  States  of  un- 
de  mining  the  independence  of  Europe.  De- 
spite the  billions  of  dollars  America  has 
been  giving  away  to  speed  economic  re- 
construction through  the  Marshall  plan, 
these  neutrals  are  now  charging  the  United 
States  with  putting  too  little  emphasis  on 
economic  efforts  in  Uhalf  of  the  continent. 
The  democratic  forces  of  Europe  will  not 
fall  for  sxich  vilification  of  the  American 
people.  They  know  that  In  order  to  help 
assure  the  indepeudeiice.  freedom,  and  well- 
being  of  Europe.  America  has  p-.irticlpaled 
In  World  W.\rs  I  and  II.  In  these  w.irs, 
the  American  people  have  suffered  higher 
casualties  and  spc^it  far  more  of  their  money 
and  n.Ttural  resources  tlian  they  did  in  the 
two  wars — Revolutionary  and  Civil — to  win 
their  own  national  Independence,  preserve 
their  own  national  unity,  and  wipe  out  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States. 

IV.    rOR   FRXIDKIM   AND   PEAO 

In  evaluating  the  present  world  crisis  and 
In  evolving  a  prograni  for  defeating  totali- 
tarianism in  the  cold  war  and  saving  the 
peace  of  the  world,  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  any  government  which  for  years 
denies  lea  own  p»cple  all  rights  and  sup- 
presses them  at  home  becomes  p-sychologl- 
cally  and  politically  conditioned  and  anxious 
to  extend  such  suppression  and  aggression 
ag.iinst  other  peoples  abroad.  No  govern- 
ment which  pursues  a  policy  of  reaction  and 
war  against  its  own  people  can  be  relied  upon 
to  be  pro^essive  and  peaceful  toward  other 
peoples  This  Is  the  lesson  that  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  have  taught  us.  This  is  the  lesson 
that  Stalin  is  teaciiiug  us  today,     Tlus  lea^ 


•on  we  must  not  forget.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  the  governments  of  the  free  naUons  are 
genuinely  democratic  and  pursue  a  truly 
progressive  course  at  home  can  they  serve 
effectively  as  forces  for  democracy,  social 
Justice,  and  peace  abroad. 

Grave  as  the  present  world  rrisU  is.  th« 
situation  would  be  Infinitely  worse  were  to- 
talitarian Russia  to  dominate  the  world. 
Soviet  imperialism  as  distinct  from  the  old 
type  of  Imperialism  seeks  to  dominate  not 
only  the  material  and  ecorcmlc  but  also  the 
intellectual,  spiritual,  anc  moral  resources 
of  Its  satellites  and  overru  i  lands  Nothing 
could  be  more  dreadful  and  degrading  for 
humanity  than  the  hums  a  race  spiritually 
and  Intellectually  ensltved.  politically 
cnashed.  and  economically  exploited  by  an 
octopus  Communist  state.  Peace  under  fuch 
conditions  could  only  be  the  peace  of  the 
potters'  field  for  free  and  progressive  hu- 
manity. 

The  main  task  jconfronting  the  free  peoples 
of  the  earth  Is  to  preser'^e  arul  Invlgorat* 
their  freedom  and  assure  world  peace.  In 
the  present  grave  International  situation, 
this  means  first  of  all  that  America  and  the 
other  democratic  countrl<?8  mxist  win  the 
cold  war.  Unless  the  demccrattc  nations  win 
the  cold  war.  they  will  be  unabie  to  prevent 
a  hot  war  and  may  even  lojw  that.  too.  Such 
a  conflagration  would  throw  the  human  race 
back  socially,  culturally,  and  politically  many 
centuries.  Such  a  catas'xophe  might.  In 
view  of  the  development  of  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs,  even  lead  to  Irreparable 
destrucUon  and  total  chass  for  the  human 
race. 

But  If  we  set  about  In  tamest  to  win  the 
cold  war  there  Is  no  real  ground  for  despair. 
Potentially,  and  in  many  ways  actually,  the 
democracies  are  today  stronger  than  they 
think  and  far  stronger  thf.h  the  totalitarian 
orbit.  The  free  world  still  commands  more 
than  four  times  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Through  the  proper  har- 
nessing of  their  manpowp."  and  material  re- 
sources and  their  decisive  technical  and  pro- 
ductive superiority,  the  dimocracles  can  en- 
Joy  tremendous  defensive  and  nffeiMlve  ad- 
van  t  a  jes.  In  recognition  thereof,  we  propose 
that  free  labor  and  the  peoples  of  America, 
Canada,  and  throughout  the  world  should 
rally  to  the  following  prigram: 

V.    PROGRAM   FOR    VlCTCiRT   AND   PEACS 

1.  Work  for  an  Increasingly  close  associa- 
tion and  closer  and  mere  confident  rela- 
tions— not  only  in  a  military  but  In  a  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  sense — among  the 
peoples  and  races  of  the  earth  not  under  the 
iron  heel  of  Communist  imperialism.  The 
cold  war  and  the  world  c-isls  are  global  and 
Indivisible.  To  win  the  cold  war  and  to  pre- 
vent a  hot  war.  the  free  nations  must  drop 
all  piecemeal  strategy,  cast  aside  all  chauvin- 
ist and  narrow  nationalist  prejudices  and 
interests,  and  develop  a  unified  world  ap- 
proach, program,  and  appeal. 

In  this  regard,  we  welcome  the  recent 
declaration  of  the  execu;lve  council  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  emphasizing  i.hat  "the  first  pre- 
requisit«  for  mobilizing  fully  the  moral  and 
material  resotirces  and  rillylng  successfully 
the  flphting  forces  of  world  democracy 
against  Soviet  aggression  and  the  expansion 
of  totalitarian  Communlit  Influence"  is  for 
the  western  nations  to  'approach  the  free 
peoples  of  Asia  with  a  <  omprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  speedy  and  systematic  elimina- 
tion of  the  last  vestiges  at  colonialism  In 
Asia." 

2.  In  every  country,  ths  productive  effort* 
and  the  defense  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
into  a  common  {vogram  for  sodai  as  well 
as  national  security.  Not  military  power 
alone,  not  prosperity  aIon<;  is  required  to  win 
the  cold  war.  What  we  need  is  prosperity 
plus  power,  full  employcicnt  plus  nauonal 


■ecurlty.  The  two  go  very  well  together. 
They  naturally  supplement  each  other  and 
can  be  realized  by  governments  purs'ilng 
genuinely  proeresstve  programs  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  this  light.  President  Dublnsky 
has  Tery  correctly  stressed  In  his  opening 
addrects  that:  "Our  anticommunism  must 
spell  out  freedom  from  poverty,  colonial  op- 
pression and  the  fear  of  political  terror.  Our 
answer  to  Iron  Curtain  tyranny  cannot  b« 
only  military  might  to  deter  the  Communist 
aggressors  from  military  adventures.  We 
must  use  the  world's  natural  resources  and 
great  technical  knowledge  not  for  the  priv- 
ileges and  the  profits  of  the  few,  but  for  th« 
benefit  of  the  many,  lor  the  Improvement  or 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  all  peo- 
ples— regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  th« 
language  they  speak,  or  the  God  they  wor- 
ship " 

3.  America  wants  no  satellites.  We  ar« 
against  any  policy  of  seeking  dependent  na- 
tions as  cur  allies.  We  want  no  nation  to  tM 
dependent  en  us  for  economic  or  military  aid. 
We  want  to  see  all  nations  self-reliant,  free, 
democratic,  independent,  and  cooperating 
for  universal  peace  and  well-being.  In  this 
spirit,  America  should  redouble  Its  efforts  to 
encourage  especially  west  European  initia- 
tive and  action  In  efforts  to  build  their 
economies,  raise  their  living  standards,  and 
help  win  the  cold  war. 

4.  In  this  connection,  we  are  for  the  Scbu- 
man  proposal  to  join  up  the  coal  and  steel 
industries  of  Prance  and  Germany — provided 
It  meets  certain  requirements.  It  must  not 
serve  as  a  French-German  cartel  of  th« 
Ruhr  and  French  industrialists — under  the 
hegemony  of  the  shady,  reactionary,  de 
Wendel  Interests  or  the  notorious  Rxihr  coal 
and  steel  barons.  It  must  not  serve — as  ad- 
vocated by  the  reactionary  West  German 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  certain  antUabor 
groups  In  France — as  a  cover  for  a  cartel  of 
big  business  Interests  Under  the  pretext  of 
helping  Europe  to  "liberate"  itself  from 
American  influence,  these  blg-buslness  In- 
tere.sts  are  maneuvering  to  disrupt  the  pro- 
jected North  Atlantic  community. 

The  merging  of  the  French  and  German 
steel  and  coal  resources  must  serve  as  a  fore* 
for  the  beginning  of  an  all  west  European 
economic  and  political  Integration  and  of 
effective  collective  defense.  It  must  likewise 
serve  as  a  force  for  developing  German 
democracy  and  attaining  a  democratic  rap- 
prochement between  Prance  and  Germany 
and,  thereby,  resolving  the  French-German 
antagonism  which  serves  only  Soviet  im- 
perialism. What  Is  more,  organized  labnr 
and  the  consumers  should  have  independent 
representation  of  their  ov/n  chocalng  on  all 
such  boards  of  international  authority,  so  as 
to  assure  the  protection  of  their  interests. 

5.  We  reiterate  our  wholehearted  support 
of  the  European  recovery  program. 

fl.  We  call  for  speedy  applJcalion  and  ex- 
tensive Implementation  of  Precldent  Tru- 
man's point  4  In  line  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
program  for  carrying  out  this  urgent  and  pro- 
gressive proposal. 

7.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  cutting  off 
from  the  free  world  market  the  raw  materials 
and  the  many  millions  of  people  under  its 
yoke  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  if  imperative 
that  Immediate  practical  steps  be  taken  to 
make  available  more  raw  materials  for  west- 
em  Europe  and  more  of  west  European  man- 
ufactxired  goods  for  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa.  Toward  this  end.  we 
propose  that  our  Government  should  desig- 
nate a  competent  authoritative  commisciton 
In  which  organized  labor  shall  participate, 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choioc. 
In  preparing  a  program  for  worldwide  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  line  with  point  4  :uul 
the  experience  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Iliis 
new  charter  of  economic  cooperation  luid 
mutual  aid  lot  the  free  world  should  go  Into 
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eff^'  !>•-  the  elo—  of  th«  European  recovery 

8  Through  Its  iyttetratic  abuse  of  the 
?eto.  l^.e  RcMian  Government  has  under- 
mined the  competency,  authority.  ft:id  effec- 
tiTeiMcs  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  kept 
cut  of  CW  roeinl>er»hip  such  vital  forces  as 
tfMBOcraUc  Italy.  The  UN  should  be  Im- 
proved and  streufther.ed  thrcugh  the  elim- 
Uuitlon  of  the  veto  power. 

9  In  lU  corvalderatlon  of  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem the  UN  siiould  first  Investiicate  and  act 
upon  the  serious  charges  of  Rusntan  in- 
terrentlon  placed  before  it  by  the  NailonalUt 
Oov«nuB«nt    of   China 

10.  W«  commend  United  States  Hl^jh  Com- 
missioner McCloy  In  Germany  for  hi3  recent 
veto  <rf  Chancelor  Adenauers  reactionary 
ctrU-nrvlce  and  lax  laws  and  for  Uftln«  t'le 

sn-^lon  of  the  codetermmatlon  laws  In 
and  Wuertiemberg-Baden.  Ws  must 
at  tbc  same  time  emphasize  that,  to  e: table 
Germany  to  function  effectively  aa  a  metnber 
of  the  west  European  community  of  free 
and  dem;>cratic  nations,  our  Govern:nent 
should  break  with  every  policy  of  to'.eratmg 
f  )rmer  Nazis  and  favoring  the  German 
Industrial  and  financial  mat^nates  who 
brou^t  Bltler  to  p<3wer  and  built  the  Nazi 
wsr  aaehilie.  These  monopcllstls  are  antl- 
£>mlTlc.  antidemocratic,  and  antUabor. 
Merely  because  they  pretend  to  be  for  free 
enterprise,  does  not  entitle  them  to  American 
aid  and  comfort.  We  propose  tha'  the  Ameri- 
can. British,  and  French  Governments 
should,  instead,  place  their  trust  In  the  free 
tr.ule-uniorvs.  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  the  pnstjresslve  elements  In  the  Catholic 
party  as  the  bearers  of  democracy  capable 
of  promoting  the  democratization  of  the 
German  people 

11.  In  line  with  such  an  active  and  con- 
•Isteot  democratic  pt>llcy.  our  Government 
should  display  vlsforous  leadership  In  reject- 
ing every  move  to  give  flnancial  credits,  eco- 
nomic aid.  or  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Falangist  dictatorship  of  Franco  imixwed  on 
the  Spanish  people  by  the  Hitler-Mussollnl 
gam?  We  shotild  encourage  and  a-:slst  the 
brtiadest  unity  of  Spanuh  antltotalltartan 
parties  and  forces  so  a.s  to  speed  the  clay 
when  the  SpanL  >.  people  will  regain  their 
political  liberties  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
democracy 

12.  We  strongly  urge  o\ir  Government  to 
have  the  UN.  through  its  appropriate  chan- 
nels, develop  an  international  program  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  surplus 
population,  particularly  as  It  affects  coun- 
trtes  IlXe  Italy. 

13.  An  end  must  be  put  to  the  Intclerabl* 
and  crippling  paradox  of  the  present  ccld 
war  In  which  the  Kremlin  and  lU  satellites 
and  agencies  ha-.e  full  nght  to  sprt?ad  dis- 
■eosiOD.  dlsrup'.ion.  and  subversion  In  ti.e 
camp  of  demccracy  while  the  democratic 
power*  are  completely  fhut  off  from  and 
denied  the  right  to  reach  the  oppresi»d  pso- 
p'es  in  the  totalitarian  prison  botjse.  We 
ahould  assist  every  free  country  to  work  out 
its  own  democratic  methods  8ulte<l  to  Its 
own  specific  conditions  to  put  an  eiil  to  the 
menace  of  the  fifth  column  and  to  the  tre- 
mendous advantas*  enjoyed  by  Moscow  and 
Its  com>.nXcrm-WFTU  apparatus  m  .he  cold 
war  todav  Unless  the  democratic  powers 
remove  this  terrible  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  totalitarian  Russia,  they  cannot  hope 
to  eni  or  wiu  the  cold  war. 

We  cannot  emphasiae  too  strongly  In  this 
eorujecticn  that  the  Communist  Parties  are 
not  political  parties  In  the  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic sense  of  the  word.  The  Communists 
•re  not  lntere«ted  in  eliminating  the  evils 
of  our  aocial  system  but  o!i!y  in  exploiting 
tbem  In  such  a  manner  as  t.i  tear  up  our 
social  faljrlc  and  divide  and  cripple  our  Na- 
tion so  thst  It  may  be  all  the  nv-re  eatUy  con- 
quered by  the  lotaliiarian  Soviet  (Lctatur- 


ahlp  to  which  alone  they  owe  their  loyalty. 
The  Communist  Parties  with  all  their  front 
organizations  and  fellow-traveler  outfits  are 
really  servants  and  tools  of  the  most  dynamic 
totalitarian  regime  now  seeking  to  destroy 
the  democratic  world.  The  Communist 
movement  should  be  considered  as  a  criminal 
conspiracy  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
verilon — working  for  and  serving;  the  In- 
terests of  a  foreign  power  which  seeks  to  rob 
us  of  our  liberties  and  conquer  and  enslave 
us  as  a  Nation. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  enormous  dlffl- 
cultles  In  the  way  of  breaking  through  the 
Iron  curtain  with  the  messa-^e  of  democracy 
and  truth  to  the  peoples  In  the  Soviet  orbit 
with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel  and  for  whom 
we  have  only  friendship.  They  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  dictatorships  which  oppress 
them.  Through  ntKXlern  science  and  tech- 
nology the  necessary  practical  steps  can  be 
found  to  convey  to  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
Its  satellites  the  t;-ut.h  about  Ih'e  and  labor 
In  the  democratic  countries  and  to  exploit. 
In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  democracy,  the 
economic,  political,  sect '.1.  national,  and  re- 
ligious contradictions  with  which  these  lands 
reek — despite  the  savage  terror  that  grips 
vhem. 

14  We  Indorse  the  proposals  of  President 
Dubinsky  for  fostering  adequate  labor  rep- 
resentation In  the  molding  and  execution 
of  our  Nation's  democratic  foreign  policy 
through  the  appointment  of  a  prominent 
trade-unionist  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  world  labor  affairs  and  a  leading  labor 
spokesman  as  a  full  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  UN 

15  We  pledge  continued  and  generous  sup- 
port to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In 
its  endeavors  to  he'p  build  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  Into  a 
most  powerful  ft>rce  for  a  free,  prosperous, 
and  peaceful  world,  for  world  labor  solidarity 
and  unlt7  for  social  justice  and  social  secu- 
rity, for  a  world  free  from  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  evils  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism, the  terrors  of  every  brnnd  of  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  and  the  fear  and  misery  of 
poverty. 


Commaaists  and  Fellow  Traveleri  b  Our 
Government 


REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

:  or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
critical  hour  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  of  having  disloyal  individuals  in 
key  positions  in  this  Government  The 
time  has  come  to  clean  house  and  fumi- 
gate every  governmental  department. 

A  few  days  a&o  a  man  who,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
men  on  the  Federal  payroll.  Edward  U. 
Condon,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, made  a  speech  attackiiiK  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — a 
committee  that  has  done  more  to  ex- 
pos" the  enemies  within  our  gates  than 
any  other  a.^ency  of  this  Government. 

The  FBI  made  an  investigation  of  this 
man  Condon  a  few  years  ago  and  wrote 
a  three-page  letter  condemning  him. 

We  were  only  able  to  get  a  portion  of 
that  letter,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  now 
that  when  you  read  this  report  of  the 


subcommittee,  which  T  am  inserting:  In 
the  Record,  you  will  see  that  he  is  prob- 
ably one  of  thp  most  dangerous  men  on 
the  payroll  of  this  Government  and 
should  be  removed  at  once. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 
Report  to  thk  Fxn.L  CoaiMnTEi  or  thi  Spect.*!. 

StJBCOMMnrsE  on  N.\tion.\l  StctninT  of  th« 

CoMMimi   ow   Un-Ame«ican    Act  vtties 

When  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  rerrganized  in  Janu  ry  l')47 
It  adopted  an  elght-p>oint  program  of  Investi- 
gation. The  fourth  jxjlnt  of  that  prrgram 
stated: 

•Those  groups  and  movements  rho  are 
trying  to  diasipate  our  atomlc-bom  )  know- 
how  for  the  beneOt  of  a  foreign  pcwer  wlU 
have  the  undivided  attention  of  o  ir  com- 
mittee agents,  as  well  as  those  who  :  re  seek- 
ing to  weaken  ether  aspects  of  our  .latlonal 
security." 

While  your  subcommittee  la  fully  aware 
that  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  detect  and 
counter  the  espionage  activities  of  foreign 
countries  In  the  United  States,  nevertheless 
In  our  continuing  Investigation  of  t^e  extent 
and  character  of  communism  here,  »e  neces- 
sarily have  to  check  on  the  activities  if  Soviet 
agents,  because  of  the  Integration  ind  tie- 
up  between  so-called  domestic  Communist 
activities  and  that  cf  the  ofBclal  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite 
nations  have  been  desperately  atteirpting  to 
not  only  secure  our  complete  atomic  know- 
how,  but  also  to  weaken  or  destroy  )ur  hold 
of  this  impxirtant  knowledge.  Is  pla  nly  evi- 
dent to  this  subcommittee.  As  the  fall  com- 
1  .ttee  is  aware,  for  over  a  year  no* .  agents 
of  the  committee  have  been  assigned  to  spe- 
cial investigations  la  this  field,  a:  d  while 
their  Investigation  Is  not  yet  completed,  the 
subcommittee  feels  that  It  should  submit 
a  preliminary  report,  particularly  or.  one  as- 
pect of  this  matter  which  Is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  demands  Immediate  a  tention. 
It  has  to  do  with  Dr  Edward  U  Condon, 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stindards. 
From  the  evidence  at  hand,  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Condon  Is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our 
a'omlc  security.  In  substantiation  of  this 
statement,  the  subcommittee  respectfully 
svbmits  the  following  Information; 

PKasON.\L    HI3TO«T    AND    EDUCATION    OF    INI. 
EDWARD    U.    CONDON 

Dr  Edvi^ard  U.  Condon.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  was  born  at 
Alamogcrdo,  N.  Mex ,  on  March  2,  l'»C2.  On 
November  9,  1922,  he  married  Emllle  Honzik, 
an  American-born  woman  of  Czech o^lovak- 
lan  descent.  Dr.  Condon  la  a  gradua  e  of  the 
University  of  California,  having  re;elved  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  that  In:  titutlon 
In  1924.  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  c.egree  in 
1926.  During  the  years  1926  and  1927.  Con- 
don studied  at  the  Universities  of  Munich 
and  Cottlngen  In  Germany.  In  1928,  Dr. 
Condon  was  a  lecturer  on  physics  at  Coltim- 
bla  University  In  New  York  City.  In  1929. 
Condon  was  a  professor  of  physics  ai  Prince- 
ton University  and  during  the  year:  1930  to 
1937.  he  was  associate  director  of  th<  physics 
department  at  the  Institution.  Frjm  Sep- 
tember 1937.  through  November  4.  l»45.  Dr. 
Condon  was  employed  by  the  Westnghouse 
Laboratories  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Wl  lie  with 
the  Westinghcuse  Laboratories,  wbete  he  was 
employed  as  associate  director.  Cordon  was 
a  consultant  on  war-research  projects,  being 
performed  at  the  radiation  lab<tf-a  orles  of 
the  Massachtisetts  Institute  cf  Technology, 
Cambridge.  ICass .  and  at  the  Unlv  irslty  cf 
California,  at  Berkeley.  Caltf.  C:ndon  Is 
prlnclpelly  regarded  as  a  thecretlcnl  physi- 
cist which  Involves  radar,  nuclear  physics, 
radioactive  tracers,  mass  spsctfoaet  py,  and 
tbe  elastic  properties  of  BMtaliL    Oo  Ncvetn- 
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ber  B.  1M5.  Dr  Edward  IT  Condon  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Dr.  Condon  was  recommended 
by  Henry  A  Wallace,  who  wa^  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  Btireau  of  Standards  Is  a 
Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  mentioned 
above.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
yew  1940.  Condon  was  a  member  cf  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee  and  that 
diirlng  the  year  1941.  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Roosevelt  Committee  on  Uranium  Research. 
During  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Dr  Con- 
don was  scientific  adviser  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  In  July  1946  Dr. 
Condon  was  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
Evaluation  Committee  which  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  effects  of  the 
atom-bomb  test  made  at  Biiml  Atoll.  Con- 
don has  also  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Advlsoiy  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
information  azcAaoiNG  tht  n.ation.al 

BVaCAU   OF  STANIUaDS 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the 
principal  agency  cf  the  Federal  Government 
for  research  In  physics,  mathematics,  chemi- 
cals, and  engineering.  It  acts  a^  custodian 
of  the  Nations  basic  scientific  standards  and 
serves  Government  and  Industry  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  on  any  scientific  and  techni- 
cal matters  in  the  physical  sciences  The 
Bureaus  direct  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  totaled  approximately  96.800.000.  whicb 
was  supplemented  by  approximately  tlO.800,- 
000  In  funds  transferred  by  the  Army.  Navy, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Btireau  of  the  Census,  and  other 
Federal   agencies. 

The  bulk  of  the  Bureau's  work  Is  conducted 
at  its  laboratories  in  Washington.  D  C. 
However,  it  has  several  field-testing  stations 
located  at  various  points  within  the  United 
States  and  Its  territorial  possessions.  In- 
cluded In' the  research  work  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the 
field  cf  radio  propagation,  which  relates  to 
guided  missiles.  In  conducting  Its  radio 
propagation  activities,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards maintains  field  stations  at  Sterling.  Va.; 
Adak.  Alaska:  Punnene,  Maul.  T.  H.;  Pal- 
myra Island.  Guam.  Island,  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies;  and  Las  Cruces.  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground,  N  Mex.  Research  proj- 
ecu  engaged  In  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  the  present  time  concern  atomic  energy, 
radar  proximity  fuaes,  instrument-landing 
systems,  and  radisonde.  During  the  year 
1947.  the  Bureau  of  Standards  conducted  re- 
search work  on  classified  projects  for  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  work  performed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
background  for  this  activity  extends  to  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  in 
the  atomic  energy  field,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  had  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  basic  research  associated  with 
the  scientific  standards,  the  physical  con- 
stances,  and  properties  of  substances,  and 
methods  of  measurement  and  Instrumenta- 
tion. The  atomic-bomb  project  Itself  origi- 
nated In  the  Bureau  In  1939. 

Other  national  defense  work  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  during  the  year 
1947.  partictilarly  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
consisted  of  basic  studies  of  the  properties 
of  electromagnetic  radiation  in  connection 
with  communication  and  radar  activities, 
the  development  of  related  instrumentation, 
and  radio  propagation  research.  The  Bureau 
also  conducted  special  research  regarding  Jet 
fuels,  the  desi^^n  and  construction  cf  new 
types  of  optical  range  finders  and  methods 
of   retarding   gun  erosion. 


The  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  3ne  of  the  m«t 
Important  national  defense  research  organ- 
iMtlons  In  the  United  Stat<«-  Becatise  at 
this.  It  has  become  the  target  of  espionage 
agents  of  numerous  forel^  powers. 

The  stibcommlttee  has  In  its  possession  a 
list  of  employees  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  who  have  been  cleared  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  perform  work 
on  atomic  projects.  Because  ot  the  fact  that 
this  list  contains  restricted  data,  it  is  not 
being  Included  in  this  report  However,  it 
Is  to  be  noted  that  when  this  list  was  issued 
at  the  end  of  November  1947,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Edward  U,  Condon  was  caiTled  in  a  pend- 
ing status  This  list  contains  the  names  of 
all  of  those  persons  who  are  qualified  to  work 
on  atomic-energy  projects  irom  a  loyalty 
standpoint  The  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
carried  in  a  pending  status  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  late  as  November  1947. 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  us 
when  It  is  recalled  that  he  t-ad.  as  early  as 
1941.  held  several  Important  jioRitions  in  the 
United  States  Government  wnich  related  to 
the  development  of  atomic  eiergy.  For  in- 
stance, in  1941.  he  was  a  raember  of  the 
Rcxisevelt  Committee  on  Uranium  Research, 
and  in  July  1946  he  was  a  nember  of  the 
President's  Evaluation  Committee  which,  as 
stated  previously  in  this  rep  art,  was  found 
for  the  purpose  of  observing!  the  effects  of 
tne  atom  bomb  test  made  at  Bikini  Atoll 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note.  th.U  in  May  1947. 
Dr  Condon  reorganized  the  Btireau  of  Stand- 
ards ai;d  set  up  14  separate  divisions.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  cleared 
to  perform  work  on  atomic -energy  projects 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  ap- 
pointed himself  head  of  the  Atomic  Physics 
Division,  one  of  the  Divisions  Involved  In 
the  reorganixatlon. 

That  the  Atomic  Energy  dimmlsslon  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Dr.  Condon 
Is  evidenced  by  a  letter,  the  original  of  which 
the  subcommittee  has  In  lU  possession,  which 
letter  was  dated  July  11,  19*US.  and  Is  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress.  This  let- 
ter was  written  by  a  person  wtio  held  a  high 
post  In  the  security  division  of  the  Manhat- 
tan project,  and  who  is  now  a  ranking  official 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  first 
paragraph  of  this  letter  Is  quoted  In  part 
as  follows; 

"Attached  Is  a  very  hurried  ittempt  which 
may  be  of  some  help.  Unfortunately,  the 
group  has  loaded  me  down  In  prepara- 
tion for  Friday's  meeting.  May  I  suggest 
that  you  demand  Dr.  Condon'si  record  of  the 
FBI.     It  would  be  enlightening. "• 

The  associations  of  Dr.  Condon  and  his 
wife  have  been  cause  for  great  concern  to  the 
agencies  charged  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Condon,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  entertained  and  associated 
with  persons  who  are  allegec;  Soviet  espio- 
nage agents,  and  persons  now  reported  to  be 
under  investigation  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 
So  serious  have  Dr.  Condon's  associations 
been,  that  on  May  15.  1947.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Burea  j  of  Investiga- 
tion, sent  a  confidential  letter  to  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  let- 
ter is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  files  of  the  Bureau  reflect  that  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon  has  been  in  contact  as 
late  as  1947  with  an  Individual  alleged,  by  a 
self-confessed  Soviet  espionage  agent,  to  have 
engaged  in  espionage  activities  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  Washington,  D.  C.  from  1941  ta 
1944. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condon  associated  with  sev- 
eral individuals  connected  with  the  Polish 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Among  those 
are  Mrs.  Joseph  Winlewl^^e,  wife  of  the  Polish 


Ambassador.  Vlrflnia  Woerk,  a  derk  em- 
ployee of  the  Po'.ish  Embassy.  Belen  M.  Har- 
ris, secretary  of  the  Polish  Emtwasy.  and 
Igr.ace  ZIotowski.  former  counselor  of  tto« 
Polish  Embassy  and  presently  a  Polish  dele- 
gate zo  the  United  Nations. 

"Helen  Harris  Is  identified  as  a  former  sec- 
retary to  the  American  Soviet  Science  Society 
during  the  time  it  was  known  as  science  com- 
mittee c^  the  National  American  Soviet 
Friendship  Society.  She  went  to  work  for 
the  Polish  Embassy  In  the  fall  of  1»4«. 

"Zlotowski  IS  identified  as  a  nuclear  sci- 
entist who  :^tudled  under  Joliet  Curie,  known 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
ex-secretary  of  the  American  Soviet  ax'ieiy. 
It  is  known  that  in  February  1947.  Zlotowski 
purchased  270  books  on  atomic  energy  which 
bad  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"It  is  also  known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Con- 
don were  m  contact  with  several  other  per- 
s«>ns  closely  associated  with  this  alleged 
Sonet  espionage  agent  It  Is  also  reliably 
rejxirted  that  In  March  1947.  Zlotowski 
offered  the  use  of  the  P^ilish  diplomatic  pouch 
to  scientific  groups  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting scientific  mnterial  outside  the  United 
States,  dissemination  of  which  had  to  be 
restricted  because  of  security  reasons  by  mili- 
tary authorities. 

"Zlotowski  WHS  In  contact  with  Anatole 
Cromov.  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy who  has  since  returned  to  Russia. 
Mrs.  Emily  Condon  applied  for  passports  for 
European  travel  in  1926.  and  passport  for 
travel  to  Russia  In  1945.  Passports  wer» 
withdrawn.  Condon  Issued  passport  376319 
on  October  11,  1946,  to  travel  and  study  in 
Germany,  France,  Holland.  Italy,  Caecho- 
slovakla.  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland.  He  applied  for  passport  June 
4.  1946,  to  Russia  which  was  Lisued  but  was 
later  canceled  by  the  Array,- 

There  are  other  Instances  In  which  Dr  Con- 
don and  his  wife  have  been  guests  at  the 
home  of  persons  who  are  attached  to  the 
Embassies  of  Soviet  satellite  nations.  Also 
present  were  the  repreeentatlves  of  cOclal 
Soviet  agencies. 

We  have  previously  stated  herein  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  because  of  Its  impor- 
tance to  the  national  defense,  has  became  a 
focal  point  for  espionage  agenu  attached  to 
foreign  governments.  For  a  great  many 
years,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been 
visited  by  representatives  of  many  foreign 
governments. 

In  order  to  accommodate  foreign  visitors, 
shortly  after  his  own  appointment  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Aireau  of  Standards,  Dr.  Condon 
appointed  Demetry  I.  Vlnogradoff.  a  Russian- 
born  scientist,  as  the  liaison  representative 
of  the  Bureau.  Vlnogradoff.  prior  to  his 
affiliation  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
employed  by  the  Westlnghouse  Laboratories 
at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  During  the  wartime  years, 
he  was  In  charge  of  liaison  between  the  West- 
lnghouse Electric  Co.  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission. 

During  the  period  July  1946  through  March 
31.  1947.  a  total  of  238  visitors  and  64  dele- 
gates from  foreign  nations.  Including  Rus- 
sia and  Poland,  visited  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  During  this  period,  a  total  of 
39  Russians  and  3  Polish  nationals  visited 
the  Bureau.  Among  th?ae  visitors,  were  the 
naval  attach^  and  the  assistant  naval  attach^ 
of  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Since  March 
1947,  a  total  of  666  persons  representing  for. 
elgn  governments  have  visited  the  Bureau. 
Very  few  Russians  or  Russian  satellite  nation 
representatives  are  Included  in  this  number. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
Russian  visitors  to  the  Bureau  cf  Standards 
is  unknown  to  this  subcommittee.    However. 
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It  »houid  b*  not*d  that  during  the  month  of 
December  ld4fl.  Demetry  I.  Vmogradoff, 
Ii*l»f.n  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
made  arran«emenU  with  P  T  Orekahov,  the 
fir«i  tecrelary  of  the  Russian  Embaaay  m 
Wjwhin?ton.  D  C  .  to  discusa  the  problem 
of  exchanging  books,  pamphlets,  and  othT 
written  material.  The  arrangements  for  the 
diacuMton  were  made  by  Vlnogradc-ff  at  the 
requeat  at  Dr.  Condon,  and  It  was  agreed  that 
the  diacuaston  between  Orrkahor  and  Vlno- 
gradoff  would  be  informal  because,  otherwise. 
It  would  be  neceaaary  to  obtain  a  clearance 
from  the  £Ut9  Department. 

It    la    also    known    that    Vlnogradoff    haa 
been  In  cloae  touch  with  Capt    A    F   Bellkov. 
It  Maval  Attach*  of  the  Russian  Em- 


Tour  subcommittee  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  full  committee  that  the  exchange 
of  sclentinc  material  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  one-way  street,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  pursuing  a  dangerous  and  fojluh 
policy  of  making  scientific  data  available 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  since  they  will  not 
permit  us  to  Inspect  any  of  their  bureaus, 
nor  will  they  exchange  any  Information  with 
u.1.  Early  last  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr  Thomas,  disclosed  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  acting  through  Its  fronU,  had 
aecured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patents 
from  our  Patent  OfJlce.  and  our  present  In- 
vestigation along  these  lines  reveals  that 
even  today  they  are  continuing  to  order 
thousands  of  patenu.  We  are  convinced 
from  the  Information  we  have  that  what 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  actually  doing  Is  set- 
ting up  her  own  patent  bureau  by  obtain- 
ing all  of  ours,  at  the  rate  of  10  and  25 
cents  each.  We  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  refused  to 
give  the  United  States  a  single  patent  since 
1928 

Your  sutK-ommlttee.  by  a  very  diligent  In- 
vestigation, has  determined  that  Dr.  Condon 
has  in  the  past  5  years  been  in  personal  con- 
tact and  communication  with  a  number  of 
Individuals  who  are  American  citizens,  but 
who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
There  is  no  evidence  In  our  pt)8se88lon  that 
Dr.  Candon  la  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  however,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  .\merlcan-Sovlet 
Science  StKrIety.  which  Is  afHliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Fnei:d- 
ahlp.  Inc  .  and  which  was  recently  cited  lus  a 
subversive  organization  by  Attorney  General 
Clark,  he  haa  lent  his  name  and  influence  to 
one  of  the  principal  Cjmmunlst  endeavors 
In  the  United  States. 

The  extei\t  to  which  he  has  aided  and 
abetted  this  Communist  front  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  following  letter,  dated  March  7.  1»46, 
•ddreased  to  certain  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Samuel  Gel- 
fan.  for  the  membership  committee  of  ths 
Amerlcan-St>viet  Science  S<>ciety: 

AMimcAN-SovitT  SciKNCk  SocirTT 
Afnilited    with    National   Council   of    Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship.  Inc  .  114  Bast  Thir- 
ty-second Street.  New  York  16.  N   Y. 

Makch  7.    1946. 


Sational  Bureau  of  Standards.  Vnitrd 
States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Waxh\ngton.  D.  C. 

HukU :  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 

Condon,  who  Is  a  member  of  cur  executive 
committee,  that  you  might  be  Interested  in 
the  activities  of  our  society  and  membership 
In  same 

We  are.  therefore,  enclosing  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  objectives  and  activity 
Oi  otir  org*nizatlon.  and  under  separate  ct)ver 
are  also  mailing  you  a  cupy  of  our  last 
bulletin. 

Sincerely  yours. 

9»Mrn.  OrLF.*w. 
Fo*   th€  Mtmbtrthtp  Commtttet. 


In  response  to  this  letter.  10  scientists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  Joined  thl.s  sub- 
rerslve  organization.  The  subcommittee  Is 
cognizant,  however,  of  the  Implied  pressure 
which  I>r.  Condon,  as  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, applied  to  his  subordinates,  and  there- 
fore It  should  not  necessarily  reflect  upon 
these  10  employees.  It  does,  however.  Indi- 
cate the  dangerous  extremes  to  which  Dr. 
Condon  has  gone  In  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  Communist  forces  in  the  United  States. 

Speaking  before  the  fifth  annual  scientific 
Institute.  March  5.  1946.  Dr.  Condon  stated. 
In  speaking  of  Rus.sla: 

•We  must  welcome  their  scientists  to  our 
laboratories,  as  they  have  welcomed  ours 
to  theirs,  and  extend  the  base  of  scientific 
cooperation  with  this  great  people.  Of 
course,  we  must  behave  this  way  toward  the 
scientists  of  all  nations.  I  only  mention 
Russia  because  she  Is  right  now  the  target 
of  attack  by  those  Irresponslbles  who  think 
she  would  be  a  suitable  adversary  In  the 
next  world  war." 

This  subcommittee  Is  In  posses-slon  of  no 
evidence  or  information  which  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  In  the  past  or 
will  In  the  future  permit  the  scientists  of 
the  United  States  in  their  laboratories  or 
to  make  available  to  them  any  Information 
of  any  scientific  imp<jrtance.  Any  Govern- 
ment ofBcial  who  is  not  aware  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  bent  upon  the  Stallnlzatlon 
of  the  world.  Is  not  qualified  to  hold  a 
strategic  position  which  affects  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

CONCLCSIONS  AND  RECOMMINOATIOMS 

In  considering?  the  case  of  Dr.  Condon,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  what  is  Involved 
is  not  a  question  of  freedom  of  speech  or 
research.  The  ruthless  rush  of  Stalin  through 
Europe,  in  the  opinion  of  this  subcommit- 
tee necessitates  a  revision  of  the  policy  and 
thinking  of  this  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  regarding  com- 
munism. We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
Government  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  but  It  is 
also  charged  with  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  institutions  of  the  United  Slates. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  engaged 
In  a  great  epochal  struggle;  not  a  struggle 
with  guns,  because  the  Communists  don't 
fight  that  way.  They  didn't  taJte  over 
Czechoslovakia  with  guns,  they  merely  em- 
ployed the  strategy  of  getting  a  few  men  In 
the  government  and  then  a  few  more,  and 
then  they  took  over  the  entire  government 
without  firing  a  single  shot  or  calling  out  a 
Single  regiment  of  soldiers. 

They  are  conducting  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  campaign  in  other  countries.  In  this 
ct  untry  they  haven't  gotten  as  far  as  they 
have  In  Czechoslovakia,  but  they  got  pretty 
far.  because  they  got  a  man  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  now 
their  candidate  for  President,  and  he  is  the 
rame  man  who  recommended  Dr.  Condon  .as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  IS  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  sub- 
committee that  Dr.  Condon  should  either 
be  removed  or  a  statement  should  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  he  has  re- 
tained Dr.  Condon,  in  view  of  the  deroga- 
tory information  which  be  has  had  before 
him. 

We  ftirther  recommend  that  the  full  com- 
mittee address  a  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  calling  to  his 
attention,  the  fact  that  the  situation  as  re- 
gards Dr.  Condon  Is  not  an  isolated  one, 
but  that  there  are  other  Government  offi- 
cials In  strategic  positions  who  are  play- 
ing Stalin's  game  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  should  also  be  pi^tnted 
out  to  the  President  that  the  evidence  before 
our  sul)commiMee  and  the  evidence  which 
we  are  sure  stiould  b«  available  to  him.  in- 


dicates very  strongly  that  there  Is  In  oper- 
ation at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
SUtes  an  extensive  Soviet  espionage  ring, 
and  to  permit  this  ring  to  continue,  in  view 
of  the  high  atomic  prizes  which  they  are 
seeking,  is  folly,  and  can  only  lead  to  ulti- 
mate disaster. 

We  recommend  that  all  of  the  evidence 
In  the  committee's  posaession  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  for  his  consideration. 


The  Terrible  Conseqaencet  of  Inflation  in 
France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     j 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n).\HO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  19S0 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  French  assignat  and 
inflation  in  France,  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  a  record  of  financial 
and  political  disaster.  Evei^'one  should 
inform  themselves  on  what  happened  to 
FYance  when  the  Government  abandon- 
ed a  redeemable  currency  and  based  the 
Issuance  of  its  money  on  the  land  and 
the  wealth — credit — of  the  country. 

With  the  issuance  of  an  abundance  of 
ea.sy  money,  the  French  became  prosper- 
oiis  for  a  time  and  Government  leaders 
flouted  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  as 
money. 

We  are  told  Prudhomme's  newspaper 
poured  contempt  over  gold  as  security 
and  Royer.  a  French  leader,  predicted 
the  time  would  come  when  gold  would 
lose  all  its  value. 

But  inflation  and  the  French  assignat 
proved  to  bs  the  undoing  of  the  French 
economy;  and  m.iny  of  the  French  lead- 
ers lost  their  heads  on  the  guillotine  dur- 
ing the  enduing  revolution  as  revealed  in 
the  history  of  the  French  assignat  by  the 
former  President  White,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, prepared  with  many  citations 
from  authentic  documents,  made  with 
painstaking  care,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  condense  and  present  herewith 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

Early  in  the  year  1789  the  French  Nation 
found  Itself  in  deep  financial  embarrass- 
ment: there  was  a  heavy  debt  and  a  seriotis 
deficit. 

lliere  was  a  general  search  for  some  short 
road  to  pn^perity;  ere  long  the  idea  was  set 
afioat  that  the  great  want  of  the  country 
was  more  of  the  circulating  medium;  and 
this  was  speedily  followed  by  calls  for  an  is- 
sue of  paper  money.  During  the  last  months 
of  1789  and  the  first  months  of  1790  came 
dlsciisslons  In  the  National  Assembly  look- 
ing to  Issues  of  notes  based  upon  the  landed 
property  of  the  church— which  was  to  be 
confiscated   for   that   purpose. 

The  National  Assembly  had  determined  to 
confiscate  the  vast  real  property  of  the 
PYench  church — the  pious  accumulations  of 
1.500  years.  There  were  princely  estates  in 
the  country,  bishop  s  paiacrs  and  conventual 
buildings  in  the  towns;  these  formed  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  entire  real 
property  of  France,  and  amounted  In  value 
to  at  least  3.0O0.0O0.0O0  Uvres  ( normal  value 
19  1  cents).  By  a  few  sweeping  stroke*  all 
this  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 
Never,  apparently,  d^d  a  govcnunent  aeeur* 
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a    more    solid    basis    for    a    great    financial 
future. 

It  was  ui^ed.  then,  that  the  Issue  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  paper  (not  in  the 
shape  of  interest -bearing  bonds,  as  had  at 
first  been  proposed,  but  in  notes  small  as 
well  as  lareei .  woii:d  give  the  treasury  some- 
thing to  pay  out  immediately,  and  relieve 
the  uational  necessities. 

In  Afiril  1790.  came  the  final  :.ecree  to  Issue 
400.000.000  1  vres  in  paper  money,  based  upon 
confiscated  property  of  the  church  for  its 
■ectirtty. 

This  sum — fotir  hundred  millions,  so  vast 
in  those  days — was  issued  in  assl«nfits,  which 
were  notes  secured  by  a  pledire  of  productive 
real  estate  and  bearing  Interest  to  the  holder 
at  3  percent.  No  Irredeemahif  currency  has 
ever  claimed  a  more  scientific  and  practical 
guaranty  for  its  goodness  and  for  its  proper 
action  on  public  finances. 

The  first  result  of  this  issue  was  appar- 
ently all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  desire 
the   treasury   was   at   once   greatly   relieved 
a    portion    of    the    public    debt    was    paid 
creditors    were    encouraged,    credit    reviTed 
ordinary  expenses  were  met,  and,  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  jjaper  money  having  thus 
been  passed  from  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  trade  increased  and  ail 
difficulties  seemed  to  vanish.     But  soon  there 
came  another  result;    times  grew  less  easy; 
by  the  end  of  September,  within  5  months 
after  the  issue  of  the  four  hundred  millions 
m  aasignats.  the  Government  had  spent  them 
and  was  again  in  distress.     Throughout  the 
country   iKgan  a  cry   for   another   issue  of 
paper. 

The  question  was  brought  up  by  Montes- 
quieu's report  on  the  27th  of  August.  1790. 
This  report  favored,  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, an  additional  issue  of  paper.  It  went 
on  to  deriare  that  the  original  issue  of 
four  hundred  millions,  though  opposed  at 
the  beginning,  had  proved  successful:  that 
assifnats  were  economical.  Chabroud  said 
that  the  issue  of  asslgnats  would  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people  and  he  presented  very 
neatly  the  new  theory  of  paper  money  and 
Its  basis  in  the  following  words:  "The  earth 
Is  the  source  of  value:  you  cannot  distribute 
the  earth  in  a  circulating  value,  but  this 
paper  l>ecomes  representaUve  of  that  value 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  creditors  of  the 
nation  will  not  be  injured  by  taking  it." 
B«-iutidoux.  resorting  to  phrasemaJiing.  cailed 
the  asslgnats  "un  papier  terre."  or  "land  con- 
verted into  paper  '■ 

Itiyer  said  to  the  National  Assembly  "Tf  It 
is  necessary  to  create  five  thousand  millions, 
and  more,  of  the  f>aper.  decree  such  a  crea- 
tion gladly."  He  too.  predicted,  as  many 
others  had  done,  a  time  when  gold  was  to 
lose  all  Its  valtie.  since  all  exclianges  would 
be  made  with  this  admirable,  guaranteed 
paper,  and  therefore  that  coin  would  come 
out  from  the  places  where  it  was  hoarded. 
He  foretold  prosperous  times  to  Prance  in 
case  these  great  Issues  of  paper  were  con- 
tinued and  declared  these  "the  only  means 
to  insure  happiness,  glory,  and  liberty  to  the 
French  nation." 

Prudhomme's  newspaper  potired  contempt 
over  gold  as  security  f^-tr  the  currency,  ex- 
tolled real  estate  as  the  only  true  basis,  and 
was  fervent  in  praise  of  the  convertibility 
and  self-adjusting  features  of  the  proposed 
scheme  On  the  29th  of  Sept«mt>er  1790. 
by  a  vote  of  508  to  423.  the  deed  was  done; 
a  bill  W.1S  passed  authorinrg  the  issue  of 
80«.' 000  000  of  new,  asslgnats.  but  solemnly 
declarir-g  that  In  no  case  should  the  entire 
amount  put  la  circulation  exceed  twelve 
htindred  millions.  To  make  aastirance  doubly 
sure,  it  also  provided  that  as  fast  as  the 
assifnats  were  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
land  they  should  be  burned,  and  thus  a 
healthful  contraction  be  constantly  main, 
tained.  Unlike  the  first  issue,  thea*  new 
notes  were  to  bear  no  interest. 


Within  a  short  time  there  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury  for  lands  190  OOOOOO 
livres  in  paper.  By  the  terms  of  the  previous 
acts  this  amount  of  paper  ought  to  have 
t>?en  retir-d.  Instead  of  this,  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of  It  was  re- 
Issued  In  the  form  of  small  notes. 

There  was.  Indeed,  much  excuse  for  new 
=  Issues  of  small  notes,  for,  under  the  theory 
that  an  Issue  Cif  smaller  notes  wou'.d  drive 
silver  out  of  circulation,  the  smallest  author- 
ized assignat  was  for  50  hvm.  To  stipp!y 
silver  and  copper  and  hold  It  in  clrculatlca 
everything  was  tried.  Citizens  had  been 
sp'jrred  on  by  law  to  send  their  silverware 
and  jewels  to  the  mint  Even  the  King  'sent 
his  silver  and  gold  plate  and  the  churches 
and  convents  were  retjulred  by  law  to  send 
to  the  government  melting  pot  all  silver  and 
gold  vessels  not  a'oeclutely  necessary  for  pub- 
lic worship  For  copper  money  the  church 
fcrlls  were  melted  down.  But  sliver  and  even 
c^rP^r  continued  to  become  more  and  more 
scarce.  In  the  mldat  of  all  this,  vanotis  J'tg- 
g'.erles  were  'rled  and  in  Ncember  1790  the 
Assembly  decreed  a  eingle  standard  of  coin- 
age, the  chosen  metal  being  silver,  and  the 
ratio  between  the  two  precious  metals  was 
changed  from  15  =  ^  to  1.  to  14  =  2  to  1  — but  all 
in  vain  It  was  found  necessary  to  issue  the 
dreaded  small  paper,  and  a  beginning  was 
made  by  issuing  one  hundred  millions  in 
notes  of  5  francs,  and.  ere  long,  obedient  to 
the  universal  clamor,  there  were  Issued 
parchment  notes  for  various  small  amounts 
down  to  a  single  sou. 

A  troublesome  fact  begsn  now  to  appear. 
Though  paper  money  had  increased  in 
amount  prosperity  had  steadily  diminished. 
In  spite  of  all  paper  issues,  commercial  ac- 
tivity grew  more  and  more  spasmodic.  En- 
terprise was  chilled  and  business  became 
more  and  more  atagnant.  At  one  town.  Lo- 
aev*.  5000  workmen  were  discharged  from 
the  cloth  manufactories.  Every  cause  ex- 
cept the  right  one  was  asi^igned  for  this. 
Heavy  duties  were  put  upon  foreign  goods: 
everything  that  tariffs  and  customhouses 
could  do  was  done.  Still  the  great  manu- 
factories of  Normandy  were  closed,  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  speedily  followed, 
and  vaist  numbers  of  workmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Nor  was  this  the  case  with  the  home  demand 
alone.  The  foreign  demand  which  at  first 
had  been  stimulated,  soon  fell  off. 

All  this  breaking  down  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  nation  made  fear- 
ful inroads  on  the  greater  fortunes;  but  upon 
the  lesser,  and  upon  the  little  properties  of 
the  masses  of  the  nation  who  relied  upon 
their  labor.  It  pressed  with  Intense  severity. 
The  capitalist  could  put  his  surplus  paper 
money  into  the  Government  lands  and  await 
results:  but  the  men  who  needed  their  numey 
from  day  to  day  suffered  the  worst  of  the 
misery.  StiU  another  difficulty  appeared. 
There  had  come  a  complete  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future.  Long  before  the  close  of  1791 
no  one  knew  whether  a  piece  of  pa(>er  money 
representing  a  hundred  livres  would,  a  month 
later,  have  a  purchasing  povtrer  of  90  or  80  or 
SO  livres.  The  result  was  that  capitalists 
feared  to  embark  their  means  in  business. 
Enterprise  received  a  mortal  blow.  Etemand 
for  labor  was  still  further  diminished;  and 
here  came  a  new  cause  of  calamity;  for  this 
imcertainty  withered  all  far-reaching  undtf- 
taklngs.  The  business  of  Prance  dwindled 
into  a  mere  llvmg  from  hand  to  mouth. 
This  state  of  things,  too.  while  it  bore  heav- 
ily upon  the  moneyed  claases.  was  still  mcue 
nunoiis  to  those  In  moderate  and.  most  at 
all.  to  those  In  straitened  drcumstancei. 
With  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  purchaaa 
of  every  article  of  supply  becama  a  specula- 
Uon. 

In  the  leading  Ft«nch  cities  now  arose  • 
luxury  and  license  which  was  a  greater  evU 
even  than  the  plundering  which  ministered 


to  !t.  In  the  country  the  gambling  spirit 
spread  more  and  more.  The  artful  plunder- 
ing of  the  people  at  large  was  bad  enough, 
but  worse  still  was  this  growing  comiptloa 
In  ofitdal  and  legislative  circles.  Out  of  the 
speculating  and  rambling  at  the  Inflation 
period  grew  luxury  and.  out  of  this,  corrup- 
tion. It  grew  as  naturally  as  a  ftmgtis  on  a 
muck  heap  It  was  first  felt  In  bualnesa 
cperations.  but  soon  began  to  be  seen  in  the 
legislative  body  and  in  Journalism.  Bribery 
of  legislators  followed  as  a  matter  of  eoorae, 
Deiaunay.  Julilen,  and  Chabot  accepted  a 
bribe  of  500.000  Uvrea  for  aiding  legislation 
calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  of  cer- 
tain ttockjobbers.  It  la  some  comfort  to 
know  that  nearly  all  concerned  were  guillo- 
tined for  It 

On  December  17,  1791,  a  new  lastie  was 
ordered,  making  in  an  twenty-cne  hundred 
millions  authorised.  Coupled  with  this  waa 
the  declaration  that  the  total  amount  In 
actual  circulation  should  never  reach  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  millions.  Briore  thla 
issue  the  value  of  the  100  Mvres  note  had 
fallen  at  Parts  to  about  80  livres;  immediately 
afterward  It  fell  to  about  f8  Uvres.  The  most 
curious  thing  evolved  out  of  all  this  chaos 
was  a  new  system  of  political  economy.  In 
speeches,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  about 
this  time,  we  began  to  find  It  declared  that. 
after  all.  a  depreciated  currency  is  a  bless- 
ing; that  gold  and  silver  form  an  unsatis- 
factory standard  for  measuring  values;  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  currency  that 
vrill  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  which 
separates  Prance  from  other  nations;  that 
thus  shall  manufacturers  be  encouraged; 
that  commerce  with  other  nations  may  be  a 
curse,  and  hindrance  thereto  may  be  a  bless- 
ing: that  the  laws  of  political  economy  bow- 
ever  applicable  in  other  times,  are  not  appli- 
cable to  this  particular  period,  and,  bow- 
ever,  operative  in  other  nations,  are  not  now 
so  In  Prance:  that  the  ordinary  rules  at 
political  economy  are  perluipa  suited  to  the 
minions  of  despotism  but  not  to  the  free  and 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  Prance  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  centxiry:  that  the 
whole  state  of  present  things,  so  far  from 
being  an  evil  is  a  blessing. 

On  AprU  30,  1793.  came  the  fifth  grsat 
issue  of  paper  money,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  millions;  at  about  the  same  tlms 
Cambon  sneered  ominously  at  public  credi- 
tors as  "rich  people,  old  financiers  and  bank- 
ers, '  Soon  payment  was  suspended  on  duas 
to  public  creditors  for  all  amounts  exceeding 
10.000  francs.  This  was  balled  by  many  as 
a  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer 
claases  of  people,  but  the  result  was  that  It 
Injured  them  most  of  all.  Henceforward. 
untU  the  end  of  this  history  capital  was 
quietly  taken  from  labor  and  locked  up  in 
all  the  ways  that  financial  ingenuity  could 
devise.  AU  that  saved  thousands  of  labor- 
ers in  Prance  from  starvation  was  that  they 
were  drafted  off  Into  the  army  and  sent  to  b« 
killed  on  foreign  battlefields. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  1792,  came  another 
brilliant  report  from  Pouquet,  showing  that 
the  total  amount  of  currency  already  issued 
was  about  twenty-four  hundred  millions, 
but  claiming  that  the  national  lands  wcrs 
worth  a  little  more  than  this  sum.  A  decree 
was  now  passed  mulng  three  htmdred  mil- 
lions more.  By  this  the  prices  of  everything 
were  again  enhanced  save  one  thing,  and 
that  one  thing  was  labor.  Strange  as  it  may 
at  first  appear,  while  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  bad  raised  all  products  enormously 
In  price,  the  stoppage  of  so  many  manufac- 
tories and  the  withdrawal  ot  capital  caused 
wages  in  the  summer  of  1702.  after  all  Infla- 
tion, to  be  as  small  as  they  had  been  4  yean 
before — wiE,  15  sous  per  day.  Ifo  more 
striking  example  can  be  seen  of  the  troth 
uttered  by  Daniel  Webster,  tiiat  "of  aU  oon- 
trivimces  for  cheating  the  laboring  elassfa  of 
iwanHtKi   none  has  been  more  effective  than 
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ttukt  »hU-h  deludes  tb*m  with  pAp«r  money" 
iMue  »n«r  U»u*   loi:.  wed   at    mterr*;*  r.i   a 
r*w  munUxa.  untU  on  Decetr.ber  U.  17W.  w« 
bATe    an    oarlal    Btatcmfnt    to    Ui«    effect 
tbM  Uiirty-fiTc  hun<t7ed  mllUooa  had  be*a 
pOK  iortb.  of  wbicb  txx  bundiwl  oUlUona  bad 
twan  burne<l.  learing  m  clrculatton  twenty- 
tlc^t  hundred  milUoua.     The  con«e<juence« 
of   tbcM  ovMKauM  Do«  b«s&n   to   be   mora 
p«lnXuU7  vrMent  to    Xb»    people    at    large. 
of    common    consumpUoo    bacanr 
3uaiy  dear  and  pricn  w«r*  cooauntly 
The  waaherwomen  of  Parte,  ilcdlnf 
^■o  4c««r  that  they  could  hardly  purchaae 
that  all  the  merchants  who  were 
kmrtof  to  Mv«  something  of  their  itttlf 
property  by  rctUBlnc  ^  »*^^  their  goods  for 
the    ■fl«b><  cwrrncy   wtih    which    Pranc* 
was  nuj^trt,  aboiitd  be  punuhed  with  death; 
Um  vooatn  of  the  markets  and  the  hAngers- 
oo  of  tlM  Jacobin  Oub  c«Ued  loudly  for  a  U« 
to  equAllae  the  talue  of  paper  money  ao4 
a^lTcr  culn.     It  was  also  demanded  that  » 
tax   b*  laid   eapecialiy   ixi   the  rich,   to   the 
aSMUnt  of  400.000.000  fTACcs.  to  buy  bnad. 
Hm  iceult  was  that  on  the  Vth  ol  l^bruary 
1793.  at  6  o  clock  tn  tha  eraalBC  a  XBOb  oC 
men  and  wooden  in  dtagoim  bif  ■  ptaad«o 
iag  the  storm  and  abopa  of  Pvis.     A:   tlr^t 
they  demanded  ooly  bread,   aoim  they  m- 
•isted  on  coffee  and  not  aad  sugar;   at  last 
they  sciced  everytbtag  on  wtucb  they  could 
Jay   their   ban*^ — doc^  ctochuig.  groceries. 
at  vmrj  Uad.     Two  hundred 
■era  ptaa^tawi.     This  was  en- 
tar  •  hour*  and  Anally  order  was  re- 
stored only  by  •  grant  <tf  7.000.000  francs  to 
buy  off  "he  mob.    The  new  political  economy 
was  be){inni£ig  to  bear  its  fruits  luxuriantly. 
A  g»udy  ^owth  of  it  appeared  at  the  city  hall 
of  Paris  when,  in  response  to  the  complaints 
of  the  plundered  merchants.  Roux  declared. 
In  Uki  midst  at  great  applause,  that  "s^  >p- 
tettiMi  ««t«  ottljr  giving  back  to  the  peojls 
what  tlMT  had  hitherto  robbed  them  of." 
Ott  .tans  32,   1793.   the  c»>nvent,lon  deter- 
tbat  there  should  be  a  forced  loan. 
OQ  the  ccnflacated  lands  of  the  emi- 
granu  and  levied  upon  all  married  men  with 
Incomes  of  10.000  francs,  and  upon  all  un- 
married men  with  Incomes  of  6.000  francs. 
It  was  calculated   that   these   would   brir.g 
Into   the   treasury    a    thous^ind    millions    of 
francs.     But  a  difficulty  was  found.    So  many 
of  the  rich  had  fled  or  had  concealed  their 
wealth   that   only  a   flfih   of    the   sum   re- 
quired could  be  raised,  and  therefore  a  law 
was  aoon  passed  which  levied  forced  loaiva 
upon  Incomes  as  low  as  1,000  francs— -or.  say. 
•300  of  .\mencan  money.     Thte  tax  was  made 
progressive.     On   the   smaller   proprietors   It^ 
was  fixed  at  one-tenth  und  on  the  larger,  that 
U.  on  all  incomes  atjove  9.000  francs,  it  was 
made  one-hulf  of  the  entire  income.     Little 
if   any   provision   was   made   for  the   repay- 
ment of  this  loan,  but  the  certificates  might 
be  used  for  the  purclMsing  the  confiscated 
teal  estate  of  the  church  and  of  the  nobility. 
The  third  outgrowth  of  the  vast  issue  of 
fl.->t    money    culminated    on    Septfmber    29, 
1793.  in  the  Law  of  the  MaxtaBtun.    CumirJt- 
tcea  of  e.iperts  were  appointed  to  study  the 
whole   subject   of   prices,   and   at   last   there 
w<?re   adopted    the   great   four   rules   which 
seemed  to  statesmen  of  that  time  a  masterly 
solution  of  the  whole  difflculty. 

First,  the  price  of  each  article  of  necessity 
was  to  be  tlxed  at  one  and  one-third  its 
price  m  1790.  Secondly,  all  transportation 
was  to  t>e  added  at  a  hxed  rate  per  league. 
T?ilrdly.  5  percent  was  tj  be  added  for  the 
profit  of  the  whoieaaler.  Fourthly,  10  per- 
cent was  to  be  added  tor  the  pcxifit  of  the 
retailer.  Nothing  could  look  more  reason- 
•hie. 

The  first  result  of  ths  maximum  was  that 
•very  means  was  taken  to  evade  the  fixed 
price  Imposed,  and  the  farmers  brought  la 
•■  little  produce  as  th«-y  poaslbiy  could. 
Tbis  iDcreast^d  the  acarctty,  and  the  people 


of  the  large  cities  were  put  on  an  allow- 
ance.    Tickets  were   Issued   aulhortilng   the 
bearer  to  obtain  at.  the  offlcUil  prices  a  cer- 
tain amount  of   bread  or  sugar  or  soap  or 
wood   or   coal   to  C5ver    Immediate    neceesl- 
ties.     But  It  was  found  that  the  maximum, 
with  Its  divinely  revealed  four  rules,  could 
not    be   made    to   work   well --even    by    the 
shrewdest   devices.     In   the  greater   part   of 
Prance  it  could  not  be  enforced.    As  to  mer- 
chandise  of   foreign   origin   or   merchandise 
Into  wnich  any  foreign  product  entered,  the 
war  had  raised  It  far  above  the  price  allowed 
under  the  first   r\ile.   namely,   the   price  of 
1790.  with  an  addition  of  one-third.     Shop- 
keepers therefore  could  not  sell  such  goods 
the  maximum  laws.    Manufactures  were  very 
ij   went    out    of    business,    and    the    re- 
forced    buyers    to    pay    enormous 
charges  under  the  very  natural  excuse  that 
the  seller  risked  his  lUe  In   trading   at  all. 
That  this  excuse  was  valid  Is  ea&ily  seen  by 
the  dally  lists  of   those  condemned   to   the 
gTiillotme,  la  which  not  Infrequently  figure 
the  names  of  men  charged  with   violating 
tie  maximum  laws.    Manufactures  were  very 
generally  crippled   and  generally  destroyed, 
and  agriculture  was  fearfully  depressed.     To 
detect  goods  concealed  by  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers, a  spy  system  was  established  with  a 
reward  to  the  Informer  of  one-third  of  the 
value   cf   the   goods   discovered.     To  spread 
terror,  the  criminal  tribunal  at  Stransburg 
was  ordered  to  destroy  the  dwelling  of  any- 
one found  guilty  of  selling  goods  above  the 
price  set  by  law.     The  farmer  often  found 
that  he  could  not  raise  his  products  at  any- 
thing like  the  price  required  by  the  new  law, 
and  when  he  tried  to  hold  back  his  crops  or 
cattle,  alle'alng  that  he  could  not  aflord  to 
sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  law,  they  were 
frequently  taken  from  him  by  force  and  he 
was  fortunate  if  paid  even  in  the  depreciated 
fiat   money — fortunate  Indeed,  il   he  finally 
escaped  a'lth  his  life. 

Involved  In  all  these  perplexities,  the  con- 
vention tried  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  It 
decreed  that  any  person  selling  gold  or  silver 
com.  or  making  any  diflerence  on  any  trans- 
action between  paper  and  specie,  should  be 
imprisoned  in  irons  for  6  years — that  any  one 
who  refused  to  accept  payment  in  aaaignats. 
or  accepted  asaignats  at  a  discount,  should 
pay  a  fine  of  3.00O  francs;  and  that  any 
one  committing  this  crime  a  second  time 
should  pay  a  fine  of  6.000  francs  and  suffer 
imprisonment  20  years  in  irons.  Later  on 
the  6th  of  September.  1793,  the  penalty  for 
such  offenses  was  made  death,  with  confisca- 
tion 01  the  criminal  3  property,  and  a  reward 
was  offered  to  any  person  infcrming  the  au- 
thorities regarding  any  such  criminal  trans- 
action. To  reach  the  cUmax  of  lerocity.  the 
convention  decreed,  in  May  1794.  that  the 
death  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
person  convicted  of  "having  asked,  bsfore  a 
bargain  was  concluded.  In  what  money  pay- 
ment was  to  be  msuie."  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  great  Finance  Minister  Cambon  soon  saw 
that  the  worst  enemies  of  his  policy  were 
geld  and  sliver.  Therefore  It  was  that,  under 
his  lead,  the  convention  closed  the  exchange 
and  finally,  on  November  13,  1793,  under 
terrifying  penalties,  suppressed  all  commerce 
In  the  precious  metals.  About  a  year  later 
came  the  abolition  of  the  maximum  Itself. 

It  IS  easily  seen  that  these  maximum  laws 
were  perfectly  logical.  Whenever  any  nation 
Intrusts  to  its  legislators  the  issue  of  a  cur- 
rency not  based  on  the  Idea  of  redemption 
in  standard  coin  recognized  in  the  commerce 
of  clvUized  nations,  it  Intrusts  to  them  the 
power  to  raise  or  depress  the  value  of  every 
articlv5  in  the  possession  of  every  citizen. 
Louis  XIV  had  claimed  that  ail  property  la 
France  was  his  own,  and  that  what  private 
persons  held  was  as  much  his  as  if  it  were 
in  his  coffers.  But  even  this  assumption  Is 
exceeded  by  the  confiscating  power  exercised 
in  a  covintry  where.  Instead  of  leaving  values 


to  be  measured  by  a  standard  common  to 
the  whole  world,  they  are  left  to  be  depressed 
or  raised  at  the  whim,  caprice  or  interest  of 
a  body  of  legislators.  When  this  power  Is 
given  the  power  of  fixing  prices  is  Inevitably 
included  in  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  measures  were 
made  necessary  by  the  war  then  going  on. 
Nothing  could  be  more  baseless  than  such 
an  objection.  In  this  war  the  French  soon 
became  generally  successful.  It  was  quickly 
pushed  mainly  upon  foreign  soil.  Numerous 
contributions  were  levied  upon  the  subju- 
gated countries  to  support  the  French  armies. 
The  war  was  one  of  those  In  which  the  loss, 
falling  apparently  on  future  generations, 
first  stimulates,  in  a  sad  way,  trade  and 
production.  The  main  cause  of  these  evils 
was  tampering  with  the  circulating  medium 
of  an  active  nation;  keeping  all  values  In 
fluctuation;  discouraging  enterprise;  paralyz- 
ing enersy;  undermining  sobriety;  obliterat- 
ing thrift:  promoting  extravagance  and  ex- 
citing riot  by  the  Issue  of  an  irredeemable 
currency. 

And  now  was  seen,  taking  possession  of 
the  nation,  that  Idea  which  developed  so 
easily  out  of  the  flat  money  system — the 
Idea  that  the  ordinary  needs  of  government 
may  be  legitimately  met  wholly  by  the  means 
of  paper  currency — that  taxes  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  As  a  result  It  was  found  that 
the  assignat  printing  press  was  the  one  re- 
source left  to  the  government,  and  the  In- 
crease in  the  volume  of  pap>er  money  be- 
came every  day  more  appalling.  The  na- 
tional convention,  which  succceeded  the 
legislative  assembly.  Issued  in  1793  over  three 
thousand  millions  of  assignats,  and,  of  these, 
over  twelve  hundred  millions  were  poured 
Intq  the  circulation.  Everything  was  tried. 
By  tariouS  degrees  of  persuasion  or  force— 
the  g\iillotine  looming  up  in  the  back- 
ground— holders  of  assignats  were  urged  to 
convert  them  into  evidence  of  national  debt, 
bearing  interest  at  5  percent,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  more  paper  were  after- 
ward needed  more  would  be  Issued.  All  la 
vain.  The  ofllclal  table  of  depreciation  shows 
that  the  assignats  continued  to  fall.  A 
forced  loan,  calling  in  a  billion  of  these 
checked  this  fall,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
The  interconvertlbility  scheme  between  cur- 
rency and  bonds  failed  as  dismally  as  the 
Interconvertlbility  scheme  between  currency 
and  land  had  failed. 

Cambon,  especially,  ranked  then  and  ranks 
now  as  among  the  most  expert  in  any  pe- 
riod. The  disastrous  results  of  all  his  cour- 
age and  ability  In  the  r.ttempt  to  stand 
against  the  deluge  of  paper-money  show  how 
powerless  are  the  most  skillful  masters  of 
finance  to  stem  the  tide  of  flat  money  ca- 
lamity when  once  It  is  fairly  under  head- 
way; and  how  useless  are  all  enactments 
which  they  can  devise  against  the  underlying 
laws  of  nature.  In  obedience  to  those  who 
believed  with  the  market  women  of  Paris, 
as  stated  Ln  their  famous  petition  that  "laws 
should  be  passed  making  paper  money  as 
good  as  gold,"  Couthon,  in  August  1793,  had 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  punishing  any 
person  who  should  sell  assignats  at  Less  than 
their  normal  value  with  imprisonment  for 
20  years  In  chains,  and  later  carried  a  law 
making  Investments  In  foreign  countries  by 
Frenchmen  punishable  by  death.  But  to  the 
surprise  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  the  value  of  the  assignats  was  found, 
after  the  momentary  spasm  of  fear  had 
passed,  not  to  have  been  permanently  in- 
creased by  these  measures;  on  the  contrary, 
this  flat  paper  persisted  In  obeying  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  flnance  and,  as  new  issues  In- 
creased, their  value  decreased. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked.  On 
whom  did  this  vast  depreciation  mainly  fall 
St  last?  When  this  currency  had  stmk  to 
about  one  three-hundredth  part  of  its  nom- 
inal  value,  and,  after  that,  to  nothing,  la 
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whose  hands  was  the  bulk  of  it?  The  answer 
Is  simple.  I  shall  give  it  in  the  exact  words 
of  that  thoughtful  historian  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted;  "Before  the  end  of  the 
year  1795  paper  money  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes, 
employees  and  men  of  small  means,  whose 
property  was  not  large  enough  to  Invest  in 
stores  of  goods  or  national  lands.  Financiers 
and  men  of  large  means  were  shrewd  enough 
to  put  as  much  of  their  property  as  possible 
Into  objects  of  permanent  value.  The  work- 
ing classes  had  no  such  foresight  or  skill  or 
means.  On  them  flnally  came  the  great 
crushing  weight  of  the  loss.  After  the  flrst 
collapse  came  up  the  cries  of  the  starving. 
Roads  and  bridges  were  neglected;  many 
manufacturers  were  given  up  In  utter  help- 
leEsiiess."  To  continue  In  the  words  of  the 
historian  already  cited;  "None  felt  any  con- 
fidence in  the  future  In  any  respect;  few 
dared  to  make  a  business  investment  for 
any  length  of  time  and  It  was  accounted  a 
folly  to  curtail  the  pleasures  of  the  mo- 
ment— to  accumulate  or  save  for  so  tincer- 
tain  a  future." 

This  system  In  flnance  was  accompanied 
by  a  system  In  politics  no  less  startling,  and 
each  system  tended  to  aggravate  the  oth^r. 
Tlie  wild  radicals,  having  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine first  all  the  Royalists  and  next  all 
the  leading  Republicans  they  could  entrap, 
the  various  factions  began  sending  each  other 
to  the  same  destination — Hebcrtists,  Dan- 
tonlsts,  with  various  other  factions  and 
groups,  and,  flnally,  the  Robespierrists,  fol- 
lowed each  other  In  rapid  succession.  After 
these  declalmers  and  phrase-mongers  had 
thus  disappeared  there  came  to  power,  in 
October  1795.  a  new  government — mainly  a 
survival  of  the  more  scoundrelly — the  Di- 
rectory. It  found  the  country  utterly 
Impoverished. 

The  first  new  expedient  of  the  Directory 
was  to  secure  a  forced  loan  cf  600.000,000 
francs  from  the  wealthier  classes,  but  this 
was  found  fruitless.  Ominous  it  was  when 
persons  compelled  to  take  this  loan  found 
that  for  an  assignat  of  100  francs  only  1  franc 
was  allowed.  Next  a  national  bank  was  pro- 
posed, but  capitalists  were  loath  to  embark 
In  banking  while  the  howls  of  the  mob 
against  all  who  had  anything  especially  to 
do  With  money  resounded  in  every  city.  At 
last  the  Directory  bethought  themselves  of 
another  expedient.  Pursuant  to  this  deci- 
sion it  was  decreed  that  a  new  paper  money 
fully  secured  and  as  good  as  gold  be  issued 
under  the  name  of  'mandats.'  In  order 
that  these  new  notes  should  be  fully  secured, 
choice  public  real  estate  was  set  apart  to  an 
amount  fully  equal  to  the  nominal  value 
of  the  issue,  and  anyone  offering  any 
amount  of  the  mandats  could  at  once  take 
possession  of  government  lands;  the  price  of 
the  lands  to  l:e  determined  by  two  experts, 
one  named  by  the  government  and  one  by 
the  buyer,  and  without  the  formalities  and 
delays  previously  established  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  with  assignats. 

Perhaps  the  most  whimsical  thing  In  the 
whole  situation  was  the  lact  that  the  gov- 
ernment, pressed  as  It  was  by  demands  of 
all  sorts,  continued  to  issue  the  old  assignats 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  discrediting 
them  by  issuing  the  new  mandats.  And  yet 
la  order  to  make  the  mandats  as  good  as 
gold  it  was  planned  by  forced  loans  and 
other  means  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  assig- 
nats In  circulation,  so  that  the  value  of 
each  assignat  should  be  raised  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  value  of  gold,  then  to  make 
mandats  legal  tender  and  to  substitute  them 
for  assignats  at  the  rate  of  1  for  30.  Never 
were  great  expectations  more  cruelly  dls- 
appoiiited.  Even  before  the  mandats  could 
be  issued  from  the  press  they  fell  to  35  per- 
cent of  their  nominal  value,  from  this  they 
speedily  fell  to  15,  and  soun  after  to  5  per- 
caat,  and  flnally.  in  August  1796,  6  months 
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from  their 
failed. 

From  time  to  time  various  new  flnanclal 
Juggles  were  tried,  some  of  them  Ingenlovis, 
most  of  them  drastic.  It  was  decreed  that 
all  assignats  above  the  value  of  100  francs 
should  cease  to  circulate  after  the  beginning 
of  June  1796.  But  thU  only  served  to  de- 
stroy the  last  vestige  of  confldence  In  gov- 
ernment notes  of  any  kind.  Another  ex- 
pedient was  seen  in  the  decree  that  paper 
money  should  be  made  to  accord  with  a 
natural  and  immutable  standard  of  value 
and  that  1  franc  in  paper  should  thence- 
forth be  worth  10  pounds  of  wheat.  This 
also  failed.  On  July  18  another  decree 
seemed  to  show  that  the  authorities  de- 
spaired of  regulating  the  existing  currency 
and  it  was  decreed  that  all  paper,  whether 
mandats  or  assignats,  should  be  taken  at  its 
real  value,  and  that  bargains  might  be  made 
in  whatever  currency  people  chose.  The  real 
value  of  the  mandats  speedily  sank  to  about 
2  percent  of  their  nominal  value  and  the 
only  effect  of  this  legislation  seemed  to  be 
that  both  assignats  and  mandats  went  still 
lower.  Then  from  February  4  to  February 
14,  1797,  came  decrees  and  orders  that  the 
engraving  apparatus  for  the  mandat  should 
be  destroyed  as  that  for  the  assignats  had 
been,  that  neither  assignats  nor  mandats 
should  longer  be  a  legal  tender  and  that 
old  debts  to  the  state  might  be  paid  for  a 
time  with  government  paper  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  of  their  face  value.  Then,  less 
than  3  months  later,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
21,000.000.000  of  assignats  still  in  circulation 
.should  be  annulled.  Finally,  on  .September 
30,  1797,  as  the  culmination  of  these  and 
various  other  experiments  and  expedients, 
came  an  order  of  the  Directory  that  the 
national  debts  should  be  paid  two-thirds  in 
bonds  which  might  be  used  In  purchasing 
confiscated  real  estate,  and  the  remaining 
"consolidated  third."  as  It  was  called,  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  great  book  cf  the  national 
debt  to  be  paid  thenceforth  as  the  govern- 
ment should  think  best. 

As  10  the  bonds  which  the  creditors  of 
the  nation  were  thus  forced  to  take,  they 
sank  rapidly,  as  the  assignats  and  mandats 
had  done,  even  to  3  percent  of  their  value. 
As  to  the  •■consolidated  third,"  that  was 
largely  paid,  until  the  coming  of  Bonaparte, 
In  paper  money  which  sank  gradually  to 
about  6  percent  of  its  face  value.  Since  May 
1797,  both  assignats  and  mandats  had  been 
virtually  worth  nothing.  So  ended  the 
reign  of  paner  money  in  France.  The 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  mandats 
went  into  the  common  heap  of  refuse  with 
the  previous  forty-five  thousand  millions  of 
assignats.  The  nation  In  general,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  was  plunged  into  financial  ruin 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

After  the  assignat  and  French  infla- 
tion had  run  its  course,  the  subsequent 
history  of  French  finances  and  French 
money  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
French  Government  estabhshed  the  bi- 
metallic system  of  money  on  a  ratio  of 
15^2  to  1  between  the  money  metals,  sil- 
ver and  gold,  with  the  franc  as  the  unit 
of  value.  This  money  system  worked  so 
well  that  later  the  French  Government, 
to  stabilize  international  exchange  be- 
tween several  European  countries,  joined 
other  nations  in  establishing  interna- 
tional bimetallic  system  of  money.  We 
are  told  that  on  the  23d  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1865  170  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  assignat).  Prance.  Belgium.  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  united  in  a  monetary 
treaty  to  regulate  the  weight,  title,  form, 
and  circulation  of  their  gold  and  silver 
coins  whereby  they  agreed  to  coin  gold 
only  the  pieces  of  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5 


francs  in  weight,  standard,  tolerance, 
and  diameter,  and  of  silver  only  the 
5-franc  pieces  of  the  standard  weight 
and  fineness  with  unlimited  coinage  and 
legal  tender  for  such  coins,  and  further 
agreed  to  coin  in  amounts  as  herein  pre- 
scribed for  each  state,  silver  coins  of  1 
and  2  francs,  50  and  20  centimes  of  re- 
duced fineness  and  limited  in  legal  ten- 
der to  50  francs,  and  that  any  nation 
could  join  the  convention  by  adopting  its 
monetary  system  in  regard  to  gold  and 
silver  coins.  On  January  4,  1867,  Mr. 
Berthemy.  envoy  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  submitted  to  Secratary  Seward 
a  copy  of  the  monetary  convention  of 
December  23.  1865,  and  invited  the 
United  States  to  become  a  party  to  it. 
Senator  Cockrell  in  his  illiunlnatlng 
speech  said  that  was  the  only  time  the 
United  States  was  ever  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  member  of  an  inter- 
national bimetallic  union. 

Here  was  a  bimetallic  system  upon  the 
ratio  of  15 '2  to  1  maintained  by  France 
since  October  30.  1785,  and  all  our  Gov- 
ernment had  to  do  was  simply  subscribe 
to  it — there  was  no  international  com- 
plication connected  with  it — nothing  to 
do  but  simply  subscribe  to  it  and  agree 
that  we  could  coin  certain  coins.  In  or- 
der to  come  to  that  we  only  had  to 
strike  out  about  12 '2  grains  of  our 
standard  silver  dollars — reduce  it  to 
400  grains — to  bring  it  down  to  the 
ratio  of  15^2  to  1.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, an  invitation  to  the  United  States 
to  join  an  international  bimetallic  union 
of  Europe  and  we  are  told  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  Rugbies.  United  States 
Commls.sioner  to  the  international  mone- 
tary convention  of  1867.  prevented  it. 

Following  this,  silver  was  demonetized 
in  this  country  in  1873  and  the  long 
struggle  to  remonetize  silver  and  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  stable 
international  monetary  system  ensued 
with  the  result  that  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  embodying  a  declaration  of 
policy  as  to  international  bimetallism. 
And  while  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  succeeding  administrations  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  the  declara- 
tion, the  law  still  stands  on  our  statute 
book  which  is  inserted  here  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

Sec.  311.  Policy  of  United  States  as  to  bi- 
metallism: It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement,  or  by  such  sale- 
guaids  of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  p.arity  in  value  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every 
dnlla.  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  In  the 
payment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  safe  system  of  blmetalisni 
as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  markeu  and  in  the  payment  of 
debts. 

This  declaration  of  our  monetary  pol- 
icy was  never  repealed. 

Who  can  calculate  today  the  loss  that 
might  have  been  saved  to  people  of  the 
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world  If  Pmncc  and  the  Unit«l  States 
had  been  succ<  ssf  ul  in  establishinK  a 
sound,  adequarr  workable  money  system 
by  secunnK  the  adoption  of  mtematjonal 
bimetallism  throughout  the  world? 


Adirttt  hj  Secretary  of  Defense  Johasoo 
Before  Reterre  Officeri'  Assocutioa 


fi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  EE.NATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  Jul'j  5    leoislativ^  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1'.  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  at  a  time  »  hen  our  young  men  were 
being  committed  to  action  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  11.  there  as- 
sembled in  Washington  in  national  con- 
vention the  Reserve  OfBcers'  Association. 

In  the  enlisted  and  officer  Reserves  and 
In  the  National  Guard  we  have  vital  ele- 
ments of  our  national  defens<'.  These. 
Mr  Pres.dent.  are  the  civilians  who  give 
over  a  part  of  their  time  to  keeping  them- 
selves la  readiness  for  the  defense  ol 
their  country 

Under  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnsons 
direction  as  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, programs  have  been  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reservists.  As  a  Re- 
serve member.  Secretary  Johnson  has 
understood  and  sympathized  with  the 
problems  of  the  reservists. 

On«  of  the  speakers  before  the  asso- 
ciation meeting  heie  was  Secretary 
Johnson,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  bis  remarks  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  members  of  the  Reserve  OlBcere  A»- 
aocutlon.  the  muct  clisuujfui&b*'<l  and  the 
znoet  respected  n>emb«  tir  our  orgsmzation 
has  Just  paid  us  the  very  high  rompllmei.t 
of  •  persons!  vuit  to  our  convention.  I  am 
frestiy  honored  to  follow  him.  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  this  proi^rsm. 

Membership  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Asso- 
rUiion  has  meant  a  fcrcat  deal  to  me  over 
the  years,  as  I  know  it  has  to  every  one  of 
you.  Above  all.  it  has  meant  Intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  leaders  of  our  ccuntry,  with 
■uch  men  as  President  Truman,  who.  as  Col- 
onel Truman  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  always 
manifested  a  keen  interest  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  formulation  of  the  policies 
of  our  or^nlzatlon  Through  the  meeti.ngs, 
publications,  snd  comradeship  of  this  asso- 
ciation. I,  as  a  Reserve  officer,  have  been 
able,  over  the  years  while  In  private  and 
elvUlan  life,  to  keep  abrenst  not  only  of  the 
Retrve  matters  but  of  the  whole  lubject  of 
national  defense.  In  tts  many  facets  Based 
on  lU  present  actlvme*  and  Us  recognlred 
■*Tencth  and  infJuence  I  am  confident  that 
tlM  Reserve  Officers  Asttociation  wUl  con- 
tinue to  serve  well  the  i«cer»  of  the  cIvUlan 
camponenU  of  all  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  attrACt  them  m  increasing  numbers  to 
Its  membership.  A.t<l  as  secretary  of  De- 
f«na».  I  stuUl  contmue  to  iuok  U)  the  asso- 
clattoa  for  eotinarl.  8u«gpsti<>n.  and  for  con- 
•trucUv*  crttlctam,  too.  tn  Reserve  matters. 
.  WlMn  I  bMSin*  Secretary  uf  Defense  a 
tfHOm  toon  than  a  year  a(o  I  broucht  wttli 
Mi  B>y    whole   aduH    life  •   experience   as   a 


Reserve  officer.  There  were  happy  memories 
of  active  tervlce  and  of  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  promotion  ol  national  defense 
by  Reserve  officers  but  there  were.  also,  recol- 
lections of  disappointment  and  frustrations 
tn  the  face  of  official  Inertia.  1  felt  that  the 
new  ot&ct  of  Secretary  of  Defense  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
serve, to  do  sway  with  the  Interservice  ri- 
valries among  the  civilian  components  as  well 
as  among  the  Regulars,  and  to  set  up  the 
r.ucleus  of  an  efllct^nt.  all-service  combat 
team  for  national  defense,  in  keeping  with 
our  policy  of  unification. 

As  a  urst  step  we  set  up  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Civilian  Defense  a  Civilian  Com- 
ponents Policy  Board.  The  Idea  of  having  one 
over-ail  group  to  study  the  entire  field  of  the 
National  Guard  &nd  the  Reserves  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  over-all  needs  of  national  defense 
strongly  appealed  to  the  President.  It  won 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  Congress  and  the 
wholesome  support  of  the  Reserves  them- 
selves. Including  this  Reserve  Offlcers  Asso- 
ciation To  the  membership  of  the  Board  we 
attracted  outstanding  leaders  among  our  ci- 
vilian components  and  In  October  1949  Its 
deliberations  began  with  Its  first  meeting. 

In  the  short  period  of  Its  existence  the 
Board  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
u^on  out  all  of  the  differences  among  the 
services — many  of  whose  roots  were  planted 
long  before  the  First  World  War — and  come 
up  with  scUitlons  to  all  of  the  problems  that 
beset  our  civilian  components.  Nevertheless 
sufficient  progress  has  already  been  made  to 
convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  we  cer- 
tainly are  on  the  right  track 

The  process  of  unification  Is  a  complex  one. 
It  calls  for  the  analysis  of  a  problem  and 
the  presentation  of  a  solution  meeting  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  services  themselves, 
the  submission  for  approval  of  that  solution 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  where 
funds  are  Involved  further  submission  for  its 
support  by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Under  our  democratic  procedures,  time  for 
discussion  and  deliberation  must  be  allowed 
and  a  give  and  take  spirit  must  be  developed 
by  the  participants.  Everyone  of  us  must 
realise  that  we  cannot  have  satisfied  all  of 
our  demands  without  the  need  for  a  budget 
far  In  excess  of  whst  the  President  and  the 
Congress  feel  thst  our  country  can  a^Tord  at 
this  time.  In  planning  for  reserve  forces  as 
In  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  national 
defense  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  flnancla.  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment must  alwavs  be  kept  strong,  and  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  defense  spending  beyond 
which  it  ts  most  imprudent  to  go  More- 
over, we  must  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  are  priorities  of  needs  within  the  De- 
partmexit  of  Defense,  and  that  all  of  them 
cannot  be  met  in  the  early  stages  of  an  over- 
all national  defense  program. 

I  recall  these  facts  to  your  attention  to 
give  vou  a  clear  j^rspeclive  of  what  confronts 
the  Board  in  Its  efforts  to  develop  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  policies  and  to  havs 
them  transi.iled  into  effective  laws  and  regu- 
latu'ns.  I  a.-k  you  to  Judge  Its  accomplish- 
ments accordingly.  B<ised  on  what  it  has 
d<  ne  since  October  and  what  I  know  of  its 
plans  and  activities  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, I  assure  you  that  a  year  from  now  when 
we  meet  again  your  •'faith  and  patience  "  will 
"inherit  the  promises." 

Let  me  review  for  you  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  CivUian  Components  Policy 
Buard  since  it  began  to  operate  8  mi^nths  n^ro. 

It  established  a  joint  advisory  panel  lor 
the  coordination  of  the  ROTC  pro^frams  of 
the  three  services.  We  of  the  I>fparltaent  of 
Defense  have  been  striving  to  effect  parity 
between  the  services  In  the  procuretnent  and 
training  cf  Junior  oOcers  for  the  elvlllaa 
components  and  th«  rsfular  eatabllahnxenu. 
Wt  hope  to  ntend  tb«  rlgbu  and  prlvUeges 
now  avaUablc  tn  the  Navy  to  the  Artuy  and 


Air  Force  as  well  and  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity  among  all  three  services.  I 
therefore  strongly  favor  this  project,  and 
shall  support  It  In  every  way. 

The  Board  Initiated  a  policy,  now  In  effect, 
for  the  assignment  of  Regular  offlcers  to  duty 
with  civilian  components  at  some  appropri- 
ate time  In  their  careers.  This  policy.  I  be- 
lieve, will  result  in  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  citizen  soldier  by  the  pro- 
fessional military  man.  and  in  a  high  {raalUy 
of  skilled  guidance  and  supervlslim  loi^  ihe 
civilian  components,  which  only  professional 
military  men  can  supply. 

The  Board  has  taken  the  Initiative  in  se- 
curing widespread  Joint  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  by  the  civilian  components.  It 
found  many  good  outfits — hu.idreds  of 
them — without  suitable  meeting  places  and 
arranged  means  whereby  they  co  ild  double 
up  with  the  rcgiilar  services  and  with  other 
governmental  agencies.  Right  now  ths 
Board  Is  exploring  every  possibUlt  r  for  addi- 
tional Joint  utilization  of  the  existing  plant 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  Board,  with  the  help  of  52  Iccal  boards, 
operating  In  each  State.  Terrltcry.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
drawn  a  tentative  long-range  plan  for  pro- 
viding additional  facilities  whlc  h  will  be 
needed  to  take  care  of  outfits  an  1  activities 
which  are  now  unable  to  utilize  txisting  fa- 
cilities This  plan  will  be  kept  In  constant 
readiness  for  the  day  when  authority  and 
funds  may  become  available  to  Iciplement  a 
complete  program. 

We  recognize  that  the  most  Um  ting  factor 
In  the  entire  civilian  components  program  is 
the  lack  of  sufficient  and  adequate  training 
facilities,  and  we  are  therefore  supporting 
the  national  defense  reserve  fa  rllitles  bill 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  an  1  has  been 
favorably  reported  In  the  HoU5e  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Its  enactment  should 
break  the  fscilltles  bottleneck  thut  has  been 
holding  up  the  development  and  training  of 
civilian  components. 

The  Board.  In  cooperation  wttl.  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  1^  working  oi  a  number 
of  measures,  all  of  them  of  great  importance 
to  a  well-balanced  pri:>eram  for  :he  civilian 
components.  There  are.  at  leait.  30  such 
projecU  which  I  shall  not  take  -.he  time  to 
discuss  In  detail.  The  Board  receives  splen- 
did cooperation  from  Members  of  Congress. 
The  President  has  taken  an  Intimate  In- 
terest In  Its  activities  The  Derartment  of 
Defense  Is  solidly  behind  It.  F  )r  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  civilian  components, 
throtigh  their  own  Board  reporting  directly 
to  the  civilian  head  of  the  Dejartment  of 
Defense,  are  participating  actively  on  the 
highest  policy-making  level  in  he  Military 
EstabUshment  of  the  Nation  In  c  eclslons  af- 
fecting ail  reserve  elements  of  all  ".he  services. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  r^um*  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  Depart rient  of  De- 
fense since  October  to  strength. -n  and  Im- 
prove the  civilian  components  and  their 
position  on  the  over-all  natlo  lal  defense 
t«am. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  few  su  jgestlons  as 
to  what  you  as  loynl  citizens,  ccoimlssloncd 
officers,  and  members  of  this  ass(  elation  can 
do  for  national  defense  In  the  coming 
months. 

First,  I  urge  you  to  continue  :-out  whole- 
hearted Interest  In  every  pht  se  of  out 
national  defen«e  pn^gram.  The  support  cf 
the  Reserve  Offlcers  Association  as  an  or- 
ganlratlon  and  of  its  members  as  Individuals 
not  only  for  unification  but  for  the  whole 
program  of  national  defense,  has  i  ontrlbuted 
appreciably  to  our  progress  of  th.  past  year. 
As  an  example  of  this  Invaluab  e  coopera- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  changing  if  Security 
Week  from  February  to  May.  with  its  ending 
to  ciMnclde  with  Armed  Forces  >»y.  Thla 
change  served  immeasurably  in  the  moblll> 
■atlon  of  public  opinion  for  the  -elebratloa 
oX  Armed  Forces  Uuy,  and  I  am  iugtxly  pic 
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at  this  time  to  extend  to  the  association  the 
appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  making  the  change  and  then  coming 
through  so  wholeheartedly  with  all  of  Its  re- 
sotirces  to  make  our  first  Armed  Fcwces  Day 
a  great  national  success. 

The  Reserve  Offlcers  Association  set  the 
pattern  for  unification  by  bringing  together 
under  one  roof  the  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and 
Coa£t  Guard,  too.  at  a  time  when  the  concept 
of  unification  among  Regulars  was  Just 
barely  beginning  to  gain  acceptance.  And 
speaking  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Civilian  Components  Policy  Board, 
strongly  supported  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  request  for  an  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  reactivation  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
over-all  defense  team. 

My  second  suggestion  Is  that  ycu  do  what 
you  can  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  service 
among  all  of  our  young  men — veterans  and 
those  who  are  becoming  of  age  now.  and 
encourage  them  to  become  active  participants 
In  our  national  defense  program.  There 
are  vacancies  in  the  regular  services.  We 
have  ever-growing  needs  for  the  capable  en- 
listed men  who  make  the  planes  fly.  the  ships 
sail,  and  the  guns  roll.  The  ranks  of  our 
Reserves,  too.  are  not  full.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  which  are  up  to  strength, 
there  are  places  In  the  Reserves  for  thou- 
sands of  young  men  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, and  Air  Force.  There  are  opportunities 
for  young  men  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  have  this  opportunity  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  training  facilities  avail- 
able to  them.  Then  many  of  those  who 
graduate  with  commissions  allow  their  status 
to  lapse  after  several  years.  Encourage  such 
men  to  train  for  the  Reserve  and  to  keep  up 
with  the  Reserve  after  they  graduate  from 
college. 

Then  there  Is  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Toung  men  of  military  premise  should  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  service  academies. 
Where  Members  cf  Congress  fill  their  vacan- 
cies by  comjaetitive  examinations,  the  best 
talent  of  cur  communities  ^culd  be  urged 
to  compete.  Our  Armed  Forces.  Regular  and 
Reserve,  stUl  depend  basically,  as  it  always 
Will,  on  men.  men  of  high  caliber  for  whom 
no  machine  can  ever  serve  as  a  substitute. 
You  would  serve  your  country  well  in  this 
critical  hour,  if  each  of  you  became  a  vol- 
untary recruiting  officer  not  only  for  your 
own  service,  but  for  all  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

National  defense  is  stronger  today  than 
ever  before  in  our  peacetime  history.  We 
are  spending  more.  W^e  are  getting  more 
than  ever  before.  Next  year  we  will  get  even 
mere  by  way  of  preparedness  out  of  every 
dollar  appropriated,  than  we  are  getting 
now. 

The  seeds  for  a  more  satisfactory  and  a 
more  efficient  Reserve  have  now  been  planted. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  already  begun  to 
sprout.  It  13  still  the  early  spring  of  our 
efforts  in  the  Reserve  fields.  The  conying 
months  will  be  fruitful.  With  your  con- 
tinued help  we  will  harvest  a  rich  crop  In 
terms  of  adequate  defence  We  shall  achieve 
our  goal  of  peace  through  strength. 


The  Heart  of  the  Aaerasia  Cam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  Y.  WATKINS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  1,  1950 

Mr  WATKINS     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Recchd  an  article  entitled  "The 
Heart  of  the  Amerasia  Case."  written  by 
George  Sokolsky.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Times -Herald  of  June  21. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

as  follows: 

Thesx  Days 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

THE   HEABT  OF  THI  AMCKASIA  CAS« 

The  escitement  over  the  Amerasia  case  Is 
at  long  last  reaching  Into  all  segments  of  the 
American  people.  And  there  has  been  no 
advantage — political  cr  personal— la  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  suppress  it. 

The  Amerasia  case  Involves  ccplonage  in 
time  of  war  and  our  people  are  not  so  supine 
as  to  condone  that. 

May  I.  with  due  humility,  say  that  for  5 
years  now.  with  calendar  regularity,  I  haTe 
sought  In  this  column  to  keep  this  Issue  alive. 
During  March  and  April  of  this  year,  I  wrote 
more  than  20  articles  on  the  subject,  untU 
some  of  my  editors  thought  that  I  was  play- 
ing a  broken  record — and  wrote  me  so.  Then 
Frederick  Woltman.  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  and  Bert  Andrews,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  did  magnificent  Jour- 
nalistic Jobs,  fighting  against  prejudice  and 
distortion.  And  on  the  air.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.. 
displayed  great  courage  and  Ingenuity  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  mouthpieces  of 
falsehood  and  suppression. 

And  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  th« 
risky  role  puyed  by  Senator  Jos  McCsarHT, 
who  put  himself  way  out,  until  one  of  his 
senatorial  colleagues  described  him  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Well,  JoK  Is  not  a  mad  dog.  He  is  a  fighting 
Irish  marine. 

When  he  started,  he  did  not  have  the  facts. 
He  could  not  have  had  them.  They  were 
hidden  In  the  archives  of  Government.  He 
risked  telling  half  the  story,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  would  be  forced  out.  His  was  the 
task  of  saying  to  the  people  that  while  he 
could  point  out  the  goal,  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  steps  leading  toward  It. 

It  Is  curious  that  most  of  us  have  forgot- 
ten that.  Just  as  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
he  refiosed  at  the  start  to  mention  names 
until  the  files  were  opened. 

It  was  Senators  Lccas  and  Ttdincs  who 
forced  him  to  produce  sample  cases  to  Jus- 
tify his  charges.  And  once  ^hey  were  pro- 
duced, the  same  Senators  smeared  Joe  Mc- 
Caktht  for  doing  what  they  demanded  he 
should  do.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  de- 
manded names. 

All  the  shenanigans  of  the  ;idmlnlstratlon, 
and  the  State  Department,  l11  the  b3rwaya 
they  followed,  all  their  promises  to  Investi- 
gate and  their  failures  to  In  .-estigate,  their 
attempt  to  throw  the  blamii  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  James  Forrestal — all  this  mat- 
tered little,  for  the  people  have  wanted  the 
whole  story.  And  no  matter  what  Is  done 
alK)ut  It,  the  people  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  the  whole  story  is  told. 

And  the  story  did  not  begin  or  end  with 
the  Amerasia  case.  It  goes  back  to  1934,  at 
least.  It  can  be  taken  back  to  1846,  if  we 
had  the  time,  but  1934  is  a  good  date  to  start. 
and  if  the  American  people  really  want  the 
whole  truth,  they  must  take  their  investi- 
gation back  to  1934.  1  year  after  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  recognised  Soviet  Russia. 

The  American-Soviet  agreement  of  1933 
was  Immediately  broken  and  tiie  proof  U  tn 
several  places,  but  the  easiest  to  get  at  Is 
the  organization  of  the  Harold  Ware  cell  In 
Washington,  which  came  Into  existence  only 
1  year  after  Roosevelt  and  Lltvlnoff  reached 
an  agreement. 

Alger  Hiss  was  a  member  of  that  ceU.  So 
was  Harry  Dexter  White.  So  were  many 
others  who  attained  to  high  poaitlODS  In  our 
GoTemment. 


If  an  Investigation  were  to  start  there,  the 
whole  picture  could  be  uncovered,  showing 
an  activity  from,  at  least,  1934  to  19S0 — an 
activity  of  espionage,  of  infiltration  in  Oor- 
ernment.  of  the  cc«Tuptlon  of  our  policies. 

This  can  be  proved  and  it  is  to  the  benefit 
of  our  people  that  it  should  be  proTcd  con- 
clusively, letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  Many  may  get  hurt  who  were  cmly 
foolish,  but  individuals  must  not  count.  It 
Is  the  Nation  that  needs  saving. 

It  IS  too  late  for  ansrone  to  attempt  to  cover 
up.  Even  if  each  one  who  now  shouts  for 
the  truth  were  smeared  or  sued  for  libel,  or 
Imprisoned,  the  truth  will  come  out.  For 
others  will  arise  to  demand  It.  The  poli- 
ticians may  save  time  but  they  will  not 
save  themselves. 

Therefore,  why  not  forget  politics  and  re- 
member America? 


Address  by  Hon.  James  L  Mvny,  •! 
Montana,  and  Proclamation  hj  Harold 
Tnrk,  Mayor  of  Miami  Bcad^  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  1.  19S0 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Recoed  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Roosevelt  me- 
morial service  held  at  Flamingo  Park, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  on  Wednesday,  April 
12,  1950. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  following  the  address  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Miami  Beach.  Hon.  Harold  Turk, 
decreeing  April  12,  1950,  as  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Day. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
and  proclamation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R«co»d,  as  follows: 

AoDKEss  BT  Hon.  Jamxs  E.  MtTsaAT,  UNrrD 
States  Sxnatob  Fiok  Montana,  at  th« 
RoosEViXT  MxMoaiAL  Stavica,  Flaminco 
Park.  Miami,  Fla.,  Weonxsoat,  Aran.  13. 
1950 

No  greater  honor  could  be  paid  me  than 
your  invitation  to  Join  in  this  memorial 
service. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  all  times — Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt— a  man  whose  memory  la  revered  in 
every  nation  In  the  world. 

When  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
heard  of  the  death  of  our  great  President, 
he  paid  him  a  eulogy  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  warmed  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans. To  Mr.  Churchill,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt was — and  I  use  Mr.  ChurchlU's  own 
words — ^the  "greatest  American  friend" 
England  has  ever  known  and  the  "greatest 
champion  of  freedom  who  has  ever  brought 
help  and  comfort  from  the  New  World  to 
the  Old."  "I  felt,"  continued  Mr.  Churchill, 
"the  utmost  confidence  in  his  upright,  in- 
spiring character  and  outlook,  and  a  deep 
personal  regard  and  affection  beyond  my 
power  to  express  today." 

Unlike  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  past. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  does  not  need  to 
await  the  Judgment  of  history.  His  great- 
ness was  apparent  to  most  of  tu  during  the 
closing  years  at  his  life,  and  hie  untimely 
death  made  it  doubly  apparent  to  all. 
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I  T*ntur»  tP  MT  th«t  IX  the  people  of  the 
world  dttfteiF  hto  lUrtim*  wrrt  to  vot«  for 
U>#  irvtnn  p*r»  n  wh  ••  n*m*  meimt  th* 
mf»lfU)  humAni'.T  rr»nk!ln  D  Rt->n«f wit  • 
aAr)#  wrtticl   h»\t  b**n  their  chotce 

He  g*r*  u»  t^e  r^MT.tJal  philosophy,  the 
courare  »rsd  !h«  t»:;*oJtT  o/  purpose  Ui  pre- 
serve drrmx-r«c\  in  the  trvvid  Withriit  his 
iesdershlp  we  mlitht  have  l>eer.  »ubju(;mte<l 
to  th«  dlrt«ti^rs  and  totAlltartAii  IdroliicT  of 
triumphant  raarum  He  vaa  a  human  being 
whose  depth  ot  underitAndtnir  fir.  n-.r^iaseU 
the  neeids  and  a»t>trat lona  of  M.  fc  a  men 
throuffhcut  lh«  lenj^tii  and  breadth  of  the 
ear'h 

He  wa»  a  irreat  frler.d  to  the  j>eop!e  of  the 
Souih  and  ^ave  special  thoucht  to  their 
probltt&a.  In  s{>eaJ[lng  c^f  the  South  as  the 
Nattoa'a  No.  1  problem  he  vas  never  moved 
by  a  fpirtt  of  cnuclMTi  or  cor.deacenslon.  He 
an  ••rnest  desire  to  Improve  the  eco- 
eOBdltiona  and  provjd*^  tor  the  weU 
far*  of  the  people  of  thU  part  of  the  coun- 
try. B«  bad  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
West  and  the  supported  progr»na  for  Ita  de- 
*<ei«.jpment. 

But  a  »ou!d  be  fuiUe  to  speak  of  the  Rreat- 
ncM  of  our  late  leader  In  terms  of  sertlon&l 
Interests  He  belonged  to  the  Nation  and  to 
th*  world,  and  it  u  tn  relation  to  issues  of 
at  least  national  importance  that  we  moat 
rememt»er  him 

One  of  the  things  that  was  very  near  to 
his  heart  be<>ause  It  la  basic  In  building  a 
better  life,  was  the  problem  of  raising  the 
health  standards  of  the  American  people. 

Certain  Interests  have  recently  tried  to  ex- 
ploit the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
opposed  to — and  I  quote — "aoclallzed  med- 
icine ■• 

I  do  not  for  one  minute  doubt  that  Rooae- 
Telt  was  opposed  to  soclallaed  medicine  Just 
aa  all  of  us  who  now  propose  national  health 
trsurance.  arc  opposed  to  It. 

But  I  also  know  that  like  all  honest  lib- 
erals of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  favored  and  supported  a  national 
health  pro-am  for  all  the  people.  Aa  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
LAbor  Committee.  I  had  many  conferences 
vtth  him  on  thu  subject. 

In  December  1944.  President  Roosevelt 
was  ready  to  propose  a  cocnprehcnsive  na- 
tional health  program,  including  national 
health  insurance,  and  a  Presidential  mes- 
ntge  was  to  have  been  prepared  to  this  effect. 
In  fact.  Harry  Hopkins,  in  1944.  had  called 
tn  one  ol  the  outstanding  health  experu  to 
help  prepare  this  message.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
u*- timely  death  prevented  the  delivery  of 
that  message  to  the  Conicreas  but  hla  poel- 
tk)n  In  favor  of  national  health  Insurance 
ami  tn  opposition  to  aoclallzed  medicine  was 
clear  and  definite. 

Because  President  Roosevelt  was  deeply 
Interested  in  brtngii^  better  health  care  to 
mh  Americana.  It  la  appropriate  to  discuss 
the  plan  which  those  of  us  who  were  Inspired 
by  and  fuilowed  him  tn  life  are  now  pro- 
posing for  the  American  people. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  President 
Truman,  tn  a  special  health  message  to  Con- 
gress on  November  19.  1946.  In  which  he 
•aid.  "What  I  am  recommending  Is  not  ao- 
eiaiued  medicine  Socialised  medicine 
Dkcana  ttiat  all  doctors  work  as  employees 
of  the  CiovernmeDt.  The  American  people 
want  no  siKrh  system.  No  such  system  is 
here  propoarU  ' 

Probably  the  greate«t  difficulty  in  dealing 
With  th*  national  health  insurance  propGaal 
Is  to  understand  wnat  it  really  Is.  It  has 
so  BUarepreaented  and  by  the  greatest 
at  ingenuity  in  miareprcaentatlon 
the  world  has  ever  aeen  that  many  merv, 
oetttnarlly  well-informed,  are  in  duut>t  oon- 
•rrning  it.  Tlaey  have  been  ronruae^j  by  the 
eonatant  repeuuon  of  the  !ai»«hcxjd  that  It 
Is  •  socialistic  or  communutio  propuaal.    Of 


course.  It  la  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  la  as 
purely  American  aa  our  system  of  old-age 
pennons  or  unemployment  compensation  or 
Petleral  deposit  Insurance  which  protecu  the 
saMn^rs  jt  the  masses  We  propose  simply 
to  u'e  The  n;»glc  of  insurance  to  guarantee 
medical  care  and  protect  the  health  of  the 
Anerican  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  thr 
President's  health  program  seek  to  evade 
rathrr  than  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  people. 

Some  years  ago  a  special  subcommittee  In 
the  Senate  made  a  study  of  this  problem. 
These  studies  disclosed  that  10  percent  of 
the  families  (those  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  Illness)  spent  41  percent  of  all  money 
expended  for  medical  care.  We  found  that 
the  people  receiving  the  lowest  incomes  had 
more  sickness  but  less  medical  care  than 
those  with  higher  Incomes.  We  found  that 
charity  does  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
health  requirements  of  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  dependent  mothers  and  children.  We 
found  that  commercial  insurance,  the  Blue 
Cross  hospital  plan  and  other  medical  vol- 
untary Insurance  plans  covered  but  a  small 
proportion  of  our  population.  In  fact,  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  population  have  pro- 
tection against  Illness  under  these  plans. 
Our  committee  concluded  that  the  voluntary 
plans  simply  do  not  bring  the  needed  hos- 
pital, medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care  with- 
in the  reach  of  most  of  our  people.  We, 
therefore,  believe  as  President  Roosevelt 
did.  that  the  only  way  every  American  citl- 
ren  can  get  the  health  care  he  requires  is 
for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  national  health 
pro<n"am.  Including  health  Insurance  under 
which  he  would  be  able  to  provide  In  ad- 
vance for  hospital,  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  bills  and  get  the  full  care  and  at- 
tention he  should  have. 

What  we  propose  Is  medical  care  that  every 
citizen  can  afford.  The  President's  program 
calls  for — 

1  Government  aid  to  medical  schools  to 
help  them  train  more  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  workers,  and  schol- 
arships so  that  qualified  young  people  can 
afford  to  take  this  expensive  training. 

a.  More  Federal  aid  for  sp>eclflc  medical  re- 
search (such  as  we  are  now  sponsoring),  in 
the  care  of  cancer,  heart,  dental,  mental  lll- 
neases.  Last  year,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  our  com.mlttee.  in  making 
personal  appearances  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  by  stirring  de- 
bates on  the  Senate  floor,  we  were  able  to 
provide  •18.900.000  for  cancer  research.  llO.- 
725.000  for  heart  research.  $1,780,000  for 
dental  research,  and  $11.612000  for  research 
Into  the  causes  of  mental  illnesses.  While 
these  matters  are  national  In  scope,  you  peo- 
ple of  F.orida  should  be  especially  interested. 
We  know  that  3.999  Plorldians  died  of  cancer 
m  1948  and  that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
these  deaths  could  have  been  prevented  If 
there  bad  been  a  sufficient  number  of  local 
cancer  clinics  In  Florida.  As  a  result  of  our 
eflorts  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  Congress, 
there  are  already  13  clinics  In  Florida.  In- 
cluding one  right  here  In  Dade  County. 

Your  Senators  In  Washington  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  $17,896,000  for  research,  on  heart 
disease,  the  leading  killer  in  the  Nation  and 
in  Florida.  Over  0.800  Florldlana  died  of 
heart  disease  in  IMS.  and  there  u  not  a  single 
research  project  now  being  conducted  In  this 
State  I  undersUnd  the  University  of  Horlda 
and  several  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  requested  funds  to  build  heart-re- 
search facilities  and  the  new  Federal  ap- 
propriation that  we  have  requested  should 
enable  them  to  obtain   these  funds. 

We  are  trying  to  get  $9,180,000  for  mental- 
health-research  activities.  Florida  needs  at 
least  2A  local  mental-health  dlnlca.  Fortu- 
nately, Dade  County  Is  one  at  the  five  coun- 


ties in  Florida  with  a  mental  I  ealth  clinic 
which  has  l)een  granted  Federal  lunds. 

The  third  section  of  our  progrijn  also  calls 
for— 

3.  More  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
training  public-health  workers  and  estab- 
lishing full-time  local  public-he  ilth  units  In 
every  country,  and  for  extendi  ig  pollution 
control,  water  and  milk  sanltat  Inn,  and  all 
the  other  services  which  make  f  community 
a  healthy  place  in  which  to  liv. 

Last  year  the  S»  nate  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Increased  aid  for  these  local  public- 
health  units  We  also  secured  li  the  Senate 
last  year  $16,600,000  to  be  used  as  Federal 
gra'ts  for  these  local  units,  "his  year  we 
are  trying  to  pet  as  much  as  127,400.000  In 
order  that  all  of  our  communities  will  have 
adequately  staffed  local  health   lepartmenta. 

4  Federal  grants  to  help  Staes  and  com- 
munities build  more  hospitals,  s.  t  up  medical 
and  dental  clinics  and  organ  ze  traveling 
clinics.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram in  1948  Florida,  with  Fedi  ral  help,  has 
been  able  to  start  construction  on  21  hos- 
pital projects,  covering  1.653  b-ds.  3  health 
centers,  and  2  out-patient  departments. 
Florida  has  witnessed  a  remark  \ble  decrease 
In  matern'.iy  death  rates  because  of  the  in- 
creased hospital  space  availal  le.  In  1935 
there  were  8  7  natural  deaths  for  every  1.000 
live  births,  and  in  1948.  1.9  deaths  per  1.000. 
Inf  nt  death  rates  in  the  san  e  period  de- 
clined from  61  9  per  thousand  Ive  births  to 
35  3  per  thousand.  Florida's  hospital  needs 
arc  still  very  great,  for  Florida  acks  an  esti- 
mated 14.000  beds  on  the  basis  of  lU  present 
population. 

5.  Increasing  present  Goven.ment  grants 
to  provide  better  facilities  loi  the  care  of 
crippled  children. 

All  of  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
strengthening  our  national  hei. 1th -care  sys- 
tem but  medical  care  will  not  b;  apportioned 
fairly  while  medical  costs  rem  un  high  and 
the  average  person  cannot  aTord  to  buy 
them. 

As  I  said  before,  the  President  proposes  a 
common-sense  plan  by  having  everyone  pay 
his  share  of  the  cost  of  hlgh-qi  ality  medical 
care  through  small,  regular  payments.  This 
Is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  exact  y  like  social 
security,  through  which  a  wo  ker  provides 
old-age  benefits  for  himself  ai  d  protection 
for  his  wue  and  children  if  h«  should  dls 
before  reaching  age  65. 

Health  Insurance  would  be  5ald  for  like 
social  security.  Under  the  pla:i  those  who 
receive  wages  and  salaries  would  pay  a  small 
premium,  based  upon  their  wag» — 14  cents 
per  dollar  earned  up  to  $4  800  1  year.  Em- 
ployers would  match  these  prera:ums  equally. 
We  estimate  that  a  person  who  rmploys  him- 
self or  herself,  such  as  a  merciant.  lawyer, 
or  farmer,  would  probably  pay  about  3  per- 
cent of  his  income  up  to  $4,(00  per  year. 
With  this  kind  of  Insurance  \ou  wouldn't 
have  to  meet  medical  bills  when  sickness 
strikes  and  when  you  are  least  able  to  pay. 
You  would  pay  your  premiums  Into  a  na- 
tional health  In.surance  trust  fund  In  the 
United  States  Treasury.  From  this  fund 
moneys  would  be  transferred  to  the  State 
and  local  community  for  administration. 
Your  State  and  not  he  Federal  Government 
would  operate  and  administer  its  own  plan, 
and  in  your  own  community,  local  towns- 
people. Including  doctors  and  hospital  ex- 
peru. would  keep  the  arrangements  lor  med- 
ical care  in  their  own  hands. 

Every  insured  person  would  have  complete 
freedom  o*"  choice  as  to  his  doctor  or  hospital. 
The  doctor  would  accept  or  reject  his  own 
patients  exactly  as  he  does  now  but  when  he 
accepts  a  patient  he  wouldn  t  have  to  worry 
Bl)out  geting  payment  for  the  bills  due  him. 
Tour  Insurance  would  take  care  of  that. 

Health  Insurance  la  only  part  of  the  general 
health  program  which  we  are  trying  to  enact. 
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When  you  realizs  that  nearly  everyone  In  the 
United  States  believes  that  we  need  more 
medical  education,  more  doctors,  more  med- 
ical research,  more  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters, more  local  public  health  work,  better 
health  protection  for  our  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, and  a  better  method  of  paying  for  good 
medical  care.  I  know  you  will  a2ree  that  the 
only  way  It  can  be  done  is  through  the  Inte- 
g.-ated  over-all  pro«^m  which  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  President. 

If  a  better  way  could  be  found,  let  us  have 
It.  but  under  present  conditions  we  see  great 
numbers  of  our  people  die  before  their  time, 
we  see  people  who  are  ill  and  can't  get  the 
care  they  should  have,  who  suffer  when  their 
su?cring  can  be  prevented  or  lightened. 
That  IS  why  we  liberals  are  fighting  to  do 
everything  pcsiible  to  preserve  human  life 
and  to  protect  human  happiness  through  our 
national  haalth  program  in  the  best  demo- 
cratic way  we  know. 

That  is  why  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  In 
hLj  lifetime  advocated  a  national  health  pro- 
gram which  v.ould  bring  health,  happiness, 
and  security  to  the  American  people — a  pro- 
gram which  would  bring  the  best  modern 
medical  care  within  the  reach  of  all  our  citi- 
zens,  regardless   of   their   means. 

Perhaps  on  this  dsv  of  commemoration  we 
diotild  pause  and  reflect  on  the  tremendous 
Impact  that  this  most  revered  of  all  Presi- 
dents has  had  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  the  economic  chaos  that 
existed  when  this  great  humanitarian  gave 
the  people  of  America  new  courage  by  those 
memorable  words  in  his  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress that  "the  only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was 
fear  itself." 

In  the  17  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  first  inaugural  address,  we,  the  pecple 
of  America,  by  and  througa  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt.  have  embarked 
upon  a  txjld  new  program — a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  of 
tlie  people  of  ov~  great  democracy.  We  the 
people  know  that  the  path  has  not  always 
been  an  easy  one.  We  know  that  at  every 
turn,  the  progran^.  of  President  Roosevelt  was 
fought  bitterly  and  viciously  by  the  organized 
lobbyists  of  the  special  interests. 

You  remsmber  that  back  in  1933  when  the 
t)anks  of  the  Nation  were  closed.  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  and  carried  through  re- 
forms in  our  banking  system  which  put  our 
currency  on  a  sound  basis  and  made  our 
bank  deposits  safe. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  these 
s.mple  reforms  net  with  bitter  name-calling 
attacks.  When  the  great  body  of  legislation 
d  -.Igned  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  people,  including  the  Wagner  Act. 
Social  Security  Act.  minimum-wage  law.  and 
public  housing  law.  was  proposed,  the  same 
masters  of  misrepresentation  attacked 
them.  Weren't  we  told  that  the  great  TVA 
program  wculd  destroy  private  enterprise? 
History  has  proved,  however,  that  Instead 
of  destroying  It,  private  enterprise  in  the 
entire  area  has  flourished.  These  prophets 
of  gloom  called  each  part  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's program  socialistic  or  communistic. 
But  we  the  people  were  not  duped  by  these 
assaults.  We  the  people  fought  along  with 
our  President  and  we  are  the  beneflciaries  ol 
the  more  abundant  economy  that  has  re- 
sulted. Under  those  reforms  America  has 
become  the  greatest  and  richest  industrial 
power  In  the  world. 

I  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  did  more 
to  save  the  free  enterprise  system  of  this 
country  and  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  business  than  any  President  we  have  ever 
had  m  the  history  of  our  country.  His  con- 
viction that  Justice  to  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  best  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Is  easily  proven.  When  labor  gets  bet- 
te.  wages,  farmers  get  l)etter  prices  and 
larger  markets.     Therefore  the  Interests  cI 


the  fanner  are  Identified  with  th«j  well-being 
of  the  industrial  worker.  Bar.k  deposits, 
business  profits,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
sales  are  In  direct  ratio  to  the  well-being  of 
the  working  man  and  woman  of  America  and 
to  the  degree  of  employment  ol  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  land. 

Conversely,  when  industrial  employment 
declines,  when  wages  go  down,  when  we  Lave 
unemployment,  the  farmer,  the  banker,  tha 
businessman,  the  professional  man.  yes, 
every  segment  of  our  society  suSers. 

So  when  we  advocate  decent  wages  and 
dependable  Jobs  and  reasonaoly  favorable 
conditions  for  labor,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  Is  Ln  the  best  InteresU  of  all 
people 

We  can  best  honor  the  memoiy  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Eocsevelt  by  rededicatlng  cur- 
celvcs  to  his  principles,  because  ;be  prcgram 
that  he  launched  is  unfinished.  In  deter- 
mining the  wisdom  of  any  new  step,  let  us 
Judge  it  on  the  merits.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
led by  false  labels  smeared  on  by  the  gloom 
painters.  We  muot  continue  to  work  to 
make  our  democracy  more  eflectlve.  We 
must  net  be  diverted  by  hysterical  name 
calling.  Mr.  Juctice  William  O.  Douglas,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  a  speech 
at  your  own  University  of  Florida,  clearly 
e.xpresscd  this  idea  when  he  said :  "We  must 
put  an  end  to  the  shameful  practice  of 
branding  everyone  a  Communist  who  ea- 
povises  a  liberal  reform  or  prcmctes  a  pro- 
gram for  the  underprivileged.  •  •  •  The 
political  antidote  of  communlsci  Is  effective 
democratic  government  ' 

And  so  we  honor  the  memory  of  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  here  today  as  a  great  human- 
itarian We  hall  him  as  America's  greatest 
champion    of    freedom    and    human    rights. 

He  was  a  man  moved  by  deep  human  feel- 
ings. He  was  a  friend  of  the  forgotten  man. 
He  sought  to  make  health  and  a  happy  life 
the  birthright  of  every  American.  In  every 
field  of  human  activity  he  entered,  he  made 
Justice  his  guiding  star — Justice  to  the  wcrk- 
Ingman,  Jvistice  to  all.  regardless  of  race  or 
cre?d  or  color.  His  majestic  figure  looms 
e\er  grander  and  more  sublime  as  it  recedes 
Into  the  past,  and  the  final  verdict  cf  history 
will  fix  his  place  first  among  the  preservers 
of  American  democracy.  The  judgment  cf 
posterity  will  hold  his  Influence  on  htiman 
progress  to  be  the  highest  and  most  t)€nefi- 
cent  of  any  man  who  ever  served  the  Naticn. 

Peocl.'^m.^tton 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  by  an 
overwhelming  mandate  of  the  people  was 
elected  to  serve  as  President  of  these  United 
States  of  America  through  four  successive 
terms;    and 

Whereas  In  true  American  tradition  of  dar- 
ing and  imagination,  he  threw  cff  the 
shackles  of  passivity  and.  welcoming  change 
In  an  ever-changing  world,  revitalized  the 
democratic  concept  of  government;  and 

Whereas  in  this  high  office  he  brought  re- 
newed hope  and  confidence  In  the  American 
way  of  life  to  all  his  fellow  countrymen,  en- 
couraging them  to  free  themselves  of  doubts 
and  fears  during  the  dark  days  of  economic 
distress;    and 

Whereas  acting  as  Commander  In  Chief,  he 
led  his  country  through  a  tragic  world-wide 
conflict   to   victory;    and 

Whereas  he  symbolized  to  the  entire  world 
the  hope  of  freedom  from  the  evu  forces  cf 
tyranny  and  oppression  and  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  a  jiist  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  on 
April  12,  1945,  5  years  ago  today,  mourned  by 
men.  women,  and  children  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world,  passed  away,  as  surely  a  martyr 
to  mankind's  fight  for  Liberty  as  any  soldier 
on  the  battlefield:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vitally  urgent  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  should  not  tarnish  the  bright 


vision  of  a  better  wtx-ld  which  he  Inspired 
and  equally  urgent  that  our  determination 
to  achieve  his  goals  be  strengthened  and  our 
faith  In  the  democratic  processes  which  hs 
cherished  be  Intensified:  and 

Whereas  tt  is  fitting  tliat  at  this  time  every 
American  rededicate  himself  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  fought  and 
died  and  to  a  reaffirmation  of  his  phlioecphy 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself: 

I  do.  therefore,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Miami  Beach,  decree  and  proclaim  this  day, 
April  12.  13:0.  as  Franklin  D.?lano  Roosevelt 
Memori.il  Day  In  honor  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can staiesnutn,  humanitarian,  and  hero. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  tn  whose  memory 
we  solemnly  dedicate  ourselves  with  the 
eacred  pledge  that  he  and  his  ideals  shc^'.l  Uts 
lorever  in  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen. 

Hasold  Tvkk, 
Ma]for,  City  of  Miami  Beach, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TUE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  1,  1950 

Mr.    SCHOEPFEL.    Mr.   President.  1 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Could  Be  Simple"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pretty  Prairie  Times,  of 
Pretty  Prairie,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlUnrial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follovs: 

Coxnjt  Bz  Samx 

Again  a  labor  union  has  decided  to  throw 
its  weight  around  like  an  enraged  bull — or  a 
spoiled  child  who  flops  on  the  fk>or,  kicks  and 
bawls  imtll  his  parents  let  him  have  his  way 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family.  The  railroad 
strike  now  In  progress  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  switchmen's  union,  a  group  repre- 
senting only  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
switchmen,  but  supported  heartily  by  the 
trainmen  and  conductors'  unions  which 
make  up  about  95  percent  of  the  switchmen. 
Result:  Effective  hampering  of  shipment  ot 
grain  at  a  time  when  every  minute  counts. 

Not  all  the  fault,  perhaps,  lies  with  the 
tinlon.  They  get  that  way  for  several  rea- 
sons— first  the  public  tolerates  the  bad  boys 
of  our  economic  family,  leaving  the  matter 
up  to  the  Government  to  do  something.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  the 
obligation  to  act  only  so  far  as  the  laws  are 
set  up  by  Congress — but  the  President  Ignores 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  provides  a  fact- 
finding board.  The  board  recommends  a  so- 
lution which  Is  ignored  by  the  unions.  And 
there,  dear  readers,  you  have  a  vicious  circle 
from  which  no  one  gains  while  the  public  la 
distressed. 

One  might  think  at  first  glance  that  Con- 
gress performed  Its  duty  when  it  enacted  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  We  wonder  how  many  peo- 
ple. In  and  out  of  Government,  really  under- 
stand the  law.  This  writer  confesses,  he 
doesn't.  But  then  what  could  the  public  do 
if  everyone  did  understand  the  law?  The 
President  still  refuses  to  use  It. 

Add  to  the  cotif  uslon  of  Government  med- 
dling. If  you  will,  and  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Government  doesnt  care  where  the  wheat 
Is  stored — perhaps  not  even  If  It's  stored. 
Long-time  storage  costs  money,  bttt  tba 
money  is  supplied  by  taxpayers  and  incomes 
will  even  be  higher  in  the  year  2000.  wc  ar* 
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t«>'d.  B  :t  wh#n  »t<>nMrp  «p«o  Jn  \t\f  Wheat 
Bell  U  allowed  lo  pile  up  the  t»xp«\>ng  wheat 
piiwer»  miwi  pixiTWe  ibelr  own  *tonft  "nd 
fot  t  tfce  bill 

The  Ckm  err, ment  could  •«•  that  r*llro«d« 
hud  (-art  rwKly  «0  haul  the  wheat— harTe!«: 
•tarit  •Iv  ut  Um  hub*  t4me  each  y«ar— but 
the  Ooeerrroent  wait*  until  the  emerffencT 
amvea  Thu  nhould  be  the  resp»ms»bilny 
erf  railroad  man»jfen->ent  but  they  use  m  8»ivel 
ch.\tr  as  •  place  frcm  which  to  »h»v.r.  "We  re 
bein?  robbed  ■  Can  remain  hard  to  get  every 
harrest 

MaT  we  pauae  here  to  remind  the  President, 
C^r.frea*  rtllrvad  manacement.  and  the 
union  Amnher  harrett  aUl  be  here  early  in 
June  neir  Tear  avd  nieaee,  gentlemen,  let's 
•«#  it  thrre  I*  such  a  thsr.|t  as  national  co- 
operation to  pvit  the  wheat  into  »torage  In 
record  time — Just  for  c:  t-e 

TTi*  pr\T(frain  of  wheat  delivr'-.e?  could  be 
•  alniple  one — and  one  tha*.  a-  uld  aork  well 
tn  all  datpute*  between  rapttal  and  labor, 
capitaj.  and  the  GorernmenT.  labor  and  the 
r-uvernment — and— the  President  Knd  Con- 
(res*  Pirat  tiMr*  ttiocld  be  publ  :  sup- 
port bark  erf  a  simpler  mrtbod  of  cooperation. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  a  Republican 
triumph  i-^er  a  Democratic  Presjient — pcli- 
Uc«  exempUfied  It  doe«ct  work  when  the 
pTwsklent  doesn't  use  it 

Confrre^s  mif  ht  admit  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  u  a  failure  since  it  does  net  pro- 
du  '  cooperation.  The  President  has  ait- 
nes»ed  a  failure  of  his  fact-finding  board 
In  the  present  r;Uln>ad  strike — and  others. 
The  railroads  snd  unions,  Jockryine  for  the 
upper  band  have  r.othing  to  offer  but  more 
Btnke*.  After  the  switchmen  get  their  de- 
manCs.  the  trainmen  and  conductors  will 
want  t^eu■  slice  of  pke.  Well  hear  from  the 
engineers  firemen,  brakemen.  water-monk- 
eya,  and  what  have  you.  After  that  there 
Will  be  the  other  lines  such  as  t^:e  auto 
workem.  tinsmiths,  paper  workers,  docic 
hands,  and  ditch  diggers.  Still  no  coopera- 
tion. 

Suppoae  the  next  strike  was  settled — not 
by  Congre&s,  nor  by  the  Presidents  fact- 
Cndlng  b<:>«rd — but  by  a  civil  court  and  the 
FBI.  If  necessary,  see  that  the  decnuou  a  as 
carried  cut  Any  lime  there  was  a  lack  ot 
ctx>p-eraiu>n.  either  aide  should  ha^e  the 
pnvUe^  of  going  to  court  for  a  definite  set- 
tlement If  at  any  time  public  health  or 
safety  a  as  endan>:ered  tbe  responsible  organi- 
Eation  slii-Uid  bear  :ali  resfonsibUlly.  The 
theme  sh'.uld  be  to  simplify  ovir  aflairs  rati.er 
Ujan  complicate  them  With  political  confu- 
airn. 

Cur  sysiem  of  Government  falls  to  be  a 
<lem<jcracy  wben  laws  made  by  Congreaa  are 
flaunted  by  the  Chief  Execuiite.  when  un- 
ions demand  objective*  from  capital;  or 
when  any  oC  our  reaotaxc*  are  laid  wast«  by 
the  stubbomncti  of  any  group  within  our 
borders.  We  are  not  In  need  of  more  laws  - 
simplicity  is  rec'isTiiaed  by  the  public  as  an 
honest  ef?  -rt  which  will  result  In  national 
ouoperatioo. 


Wktcb  'en  Ck«D{c 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

oe  OHIO 

Dl  TliS  HOUSE  or  P.EPRSSCNTATrVIS 

Monday,  July  3.  19S0 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr  8pe*k«r.  under 
kave  to  rxtend  my  n- niArks  in  the  Rbc- 
on.  I  wuh  to  sav  that  the  Columbus 
<CXak)>    Dispatch    la  one   of   AmericA't 


prmt  npwspapon;     It  tinily  covers  cen- 
tral Ohio  like  a  blanket 

The  following  is  an  editorial  frcm  this 
fine  paper  which  discosscs  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Stale  Department  anu  espe- 
cially the  Laliimore  case.  Something 
should  be  done  to  clean  out  this  Depart- 
ment. 

IFnin    the    Columbus    (Ohio)    Dispatch    of 

July  2,   19501 

Watch    km  Cuancx 

Last  Augtist  Owen  Lattlmore.  at  the  re- 
quest ot  Dean  Arheson.  wrote  a  report  on 
the  Pkt  Bast  as  a  guide  to  United  States 
}  •  -y  for  State  Department  people.  This, 
fiir'  ng  other  thlntrs.   is  what   he  ?ald- 

Owen  Lattlmore  cnticlJ'Ml  Drited  States 
policy  In  helping  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Owen  Lattlmore  recommended  that  the 
United  States  recognise  Communist  China 
or  Outer  Mongolia. 

Owen  Lattlmore  «ald  Jaoan  could  not  be- 
come a  gcod  ally  of  the  United  States. 

Ow-n  Lattlmore  called  Sout*:  Korea  •'more 
of  a  liability  than  an  asset  "  He  ur^ed  that 
"the  United  States  should  disembarrass  it- 
•elf  as  quickly  as  possible  of  its  entangle- 
ments in  South  Korea  " 

Owen  Lattlmore  said  a  great  dc-al  more 
ale  :.g  the  same  line.  L\ler  he  actually  pro- 
posed that  the  United  Slates  support  a  na- 
tionalist regime  In  China  'even  If  It  Is  Com- 
munist nationalism." 

Thiifs  what  Owen  Lattlmore  was  think- 
ing, writing  and  advlsint?  In  our  Slate  De- 
partment—only a  lew  months  ago. 

Come,  now,  and  let  us  look  at  the  new 
Lattlmore.  the  Lattlmore  after  the  heat  haa 
been  ou  for  a  while,  thanks  to  such  Ameri- 
cans as  Senator  MrCARTHv:  after  the  trend  of 
world  events  moved  so  fast  that  Owen  Lat- 
tlmore fjund  himself  on  the  spot. 

The  *new"  Lattlmore  addressed  t\  public 
pothering  In  Baltimore  the  other  Cay.  He 
w-xrmly  approved  President  Truman's  action 
In  bolstering  the  very  same  South  Koreans 
of  whom  he  wanted  us  ■disembarrassed" 
those  short  months  a^o.  He  sa:d  our  p)ollcy 
in  South  Korea  was  ■botli  morally  and  po- 
litically Justified  ■■  This  Is  the  same  South 
Korea,  by  the  way.  that  was  more  a  liability 
than  an  asset  a  few  months  ago. 

He  said  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  divided 
K-  rea.  because  the  Koreans  are  homogeneous 
ad  divi&ion  cannot  solve  their  problems. 

No!  Pive  years  after  Talia  and  Mosccw, 
O^ea  Lattlmore  finally  decides  that  It  was 
a  mistake  for  us  to  liave  yielded  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  abortive  division.  Owen  Lat- 
timare  had  no  such  criticism  last  August 
when  he  was  advising  Dean  Acbesou  in  his 
famous   pro-Sovlet-Une   report. 

Owen  Lattlmore  was  shocked  by  the  march 
across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  Into  South 
K' rea  by  the  Soviet-puppet,  North  Koreans. 
He  said  such  an  act  demands  and  Justifies 
emergency  measures. 

There  was  no  such  demand  and  Justlflca- 
ticn  statement  from  Owen  Lattlmore  con- 
cerning any  other  of  the  Soviet  or  Sovlet- 
puptjet  usurpations  of  territory  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  Is  thU  new  light  which  Mr.  Lat- 
tlmore sees  caused  by  an  opportunistic  ap- 
preclativm  that  events  In  the  United  Stale* 
have  passed  him  by  and  made  his  pro-Com- 
Diunlst    posit  ton    untenable? 

Dean  Acheson  was  an  appeaaer.  Now  he's 
the  big  action  man 

Owen  Lattlmore  was  another.  Now  he's 
putting  his  stamp  of  approval  (whatever 
that  meaiu)  on  events  which  have  left  him 
tar  behind. 

Owen  Lattlmore  la  spperenUy  trying  to 
disembarraae  himself  from  hU  pro-Oommu- 
nist    poaltlon    before    Just    deeerte   overtake 


The  Amerlran  people  will  probably  react 
a-ainst  this  weasellng  into  the  current  posi- 
tion They  will  probably  view  scornfully  the 
shameful,  unabashed  opportunism  by  which 
such  men  as  Acheson  and  Lattlmore  Jump 
frcm  one  camp  to  the  other,  whichever  seeme 
most  profitable  at  the  time. 

The  American  i-)eople  may  well  be  dts- 
g\istrd  and  anfrered  at  tiie  Incredible  conceit 
of  such  men  as  Dean  AAieson  who  appear  to 
believe  that  thry  have  a  permanent  claim 
to  top  Ciovfmmcnt  posts  no  matter  how 
many  mtste.kes  they  make;  no  matter  how 
much  the  cost  and  anguish  of  their  errors  to 
the  people. 

Dean  Acheson  has  long  been  Identified 
with  the  Foft-tcward-Russla  element  in  the 
United  States  Government 

Owen  Lattlmore  has  long  been  an  apolo- 
gist for  Soviet  aggres.ston  and  has  shown  a 
peculiar  afflnlly  for  Communist  policy. 
What  rlf:ht  have  such  men  to  claim  public 
office  or  public  notice?  They  made  their 
beds,  but  tliey  won't  lie  In  them.  They  want 
the  new  model  bed  now.  the  tcugh-toward- 
Russla  sort.  Why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
get  away  with  surh  deceit,  cowardice,  and 
crass  opportunism? 


Alaska  sad  Hawaii  Statehood  Bills  Should 
Be  Considered  Now 


EXTENSIC!'  OF  REMARKS 
or 

VO'A.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DZX.ECATK   rmCM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  July  3.  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  the  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  statehood  bills  to  the  Senate  last 
week,  and  among  many  newspapers 
wliich  took  note  of  this  historic  event 
was  the  New  York  Times.  That  nota- 
tion took  the  form  of  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  June  30  issue  urging  that 
the  two  bills  be  considered  by  the  upper 
House  before  this  session  ends,  an  ap- 
peal heartil>'  endorsed  by  all  statehood 
advocates.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarics  in  the  Record.  I  commend  the 
Times'  editorial  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress: 

Th«   Statthood   BiiAS 

Alaska  since  1907  and  Hawaii  since  1920 
have  been  trying  to  become  active  instead  of 
passive  members  of  that  exclusive  club 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America.  Ou 
Tuesday,  when  a  Senate  committee  ap- 
proved, with  some  modifications,  statehood 
proptsals  already  passed  by  the  House,  the 
goal  seemed  In  sight.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  Congress  should  act  fa- 
vorably, one  good  eason  being  that  members 
of  both  parties  are  committed  by  their  party 
platforms  to  do  so. 

The  uther  reasons  have  been  recited  many 
times:  It  Is  inconsistent  with  democratic 
practice  to  deny  citlrens  the  right  of  self- 
government,  at  le;ist  6  States  have  smaller 
populations  than  Hawaii;  A!a>ka.  with  a  pi  p- 
ulallon  recently  estimated  as  high  as  120.000, 
Is  not  far  behind  our  least -populous  State. 
Nevada;  Htwall  and  Alaska  each  has  a  stra- 
tegic Importance  which  increases  with  every 
passing  year — and  Just  now  one  might  eay 
each  passing  day.  It  Is  objected,  in  the 
case  of  Alaska,  that  the  inhabitante  oould 
not  easily  bear  the  additional  coat  of  State 
administration  axid  that  most  ot  the  land 
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would  continue  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  voters  have  asked 
fur  statehood  ought  to  be  conclusive  on  these 
points. 

The  Senate  is  busy  these  days,  but  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  busy  to  perform  •  Just  and 
reasonable  act  such  as  this  would  be.  A 
vote  of  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  our 
pioneer  citizens  on  the  weilern  frontiers 
wcu'.d   be   singularly   appropriate   Just   now. 


Letters  From  Chicajfo  Bankers  ob  S.  2822, 
to  Amend  the  FDIC  Act 


EXTENblON  OF  RQ.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ii.LiNc:s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Llonday,  July  3.  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  cxp~ct?d  that  S.  2822,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.<;uranc?  Act.  nov  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  may  shortly  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Kous?. 

As  the  only  member  of  the  committee 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  it  has  been  my 
practice  when  proposed  legislation  af- 
fecting banking  operation  was  before 
us  to  request  frcm  the  bankers  of  Chi- 
cago such  expression  of  opinion  as  would 
reflect  the  banking  judgm?nt  of  that 
larse  and  important  community.  1  trust 
that  the  extensions  of  my  remarks  which 
I  have  made  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
clude letters  from  the  Chicago  bankers 
on  ponding  legislation  of  direct  interest 
to  them  in  the  operation  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  second  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  in  the  great 
inland  of  America,  have  been  of  some 
value  to  my  colleagues  in  the  delibera- 
tions upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  Hence. 
I  am  now  presenting  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  on  S.  2822,  which  follow: 

June  21.  19c0. 

De.*r  Ma.  OHaxa:  I  am  WTlting  to  you  In 
connection  with  Senate  bill  2822.  As  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp-jration  and  as  an  active  banker  since 
that  time.  I  have  naturally  followed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Corporation  rather  closely  and 
with  much  Interest,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
this  bill.  It  Is.  I  believe,  a  constructive  piece 
Of  legislation  and  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
not  only  on  banking  but  on  public  confidence 
In  banks  throughout  the  country.  I  trust 
that  you  will  support  this  bill.  With  assur- 
ance of  my  esteem  and  with  cordial  personal 
re^gards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.\LTni  J    CVMMINCS, 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  <fr  Trust  Co.  f, 
of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Citt  Bank  &  TarsT  Co.. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  22.  1950. 
Hon.    Bareatt   O'Haka, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deai  Sdi:   May  we  bespeak  your  support  of 
Senate  bill  282i  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
poalt  Insurance  Act? 

In  asking  your  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation we  should  like  to  talk  with  you  par- 
ticularly about  the  position  cf  the  smaller 
baiik^,  of  which  we  are  one,  in  relation  to 


Federal  deposit  Insurance.  As  ycu  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  smaller  community 
banks  of  the  Nation,  who  do  not  have  the 
high  rati  *  of  demand  or  commercial  deposits 
to  time  or  savings  deposits  found  in  the  large 
commercial  banlu.  are  faced  with  the  im- 
portant problem  In  these  days  of  low  Interest 
rates  on  Government  securities,  to  earn  suf- 
ficient Income  en  deposit  totals  to  permit 
the  payment  of  reasonable  Interest  rates 
against  savings  deposits.  In  our  case,  as  In 
m.'.ny  other  smaller  banks,  our  savings  de- 
posits represent  a  ratio  of  S3  of  savings  to  $3 
of  commercial  dep-:;sits.  This  means  that 
th»  cost  of  our  total  deposits.  In  terms  of 
interest  payments  to  our  customers  is  necss- 
tanly  much  hi£;bsr  than  thct  cf  the  large 
commercial  bank  which  may  hold  $4  or  mere 
of  commercial  deposits  against  SI  of  savings 
deposits. 

Coupled  with  Intarest  costs,  FDIC  insur- 
ance premiums  on  a  substantial  volume  of 
tavins^s  deposits  In  the  smaller  community 
bank  add  great'.y  to  the  operating  cost  in 
maintaining  such  deposits. 

The  opportunity  for  profitable  commer- 
cial lending  in  the  smaller  community  bank 
is  also  limited  to  the  demand  by  its  commer- 
cial customers  in  the  bank's  trading  area. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  present  ccsts  ca 
savlncs  deposits  th?re  seems  to  te  a  regret- 
table tendency  In  t^e  smaller  banks  to  over- 
emphasi-e  the  amcunt  of  lending  in  v;hich 
a  bank  shou'd  engage  in  the  real-estate 
mortgaije  field  and  m  the  consumer-lnsiall- 
mcnt-lcan  activity. 

A  ccntmuance  of  the  trend  of  seeking 
higher  rates  on  investments  in  order  to  meet 
Interest  and  insurance  prem.um  ccsts,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  eventually  reach  a  point 
v.here  the  soundness  of  the  banking  struc- 
ture as  represented  by  the  many  ihcusanda 
of  small  community  banks  throughout  the 
Nation  will  be  materially  aflected  as  these 
institutions  are  obliged  to  liquidate  their 
sound  Government  Iwnd  portfolios  in  order 
to  ensrage  in  other  lending  activities  to  pro- 
vide the  higher  income  necessary  to  meet  cx- 
penditures.  This  certainly  Is  not  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  FDIC  reserve  fund,  and  we 
feel  that  S.  28^2  which  provides  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  frcm  premium  coats  for  FDIC 
coverage  so  long  as  actual  losses,  operating 
costs,  and  expenses  of  the  Corporation  are 
provided  for.  vrlll  in  tue  end  have  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  loan  and  Investment 
policies  of  the  smaller  banks  of  the  Nation. 
In  view  of  the  present  size  of  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  Corporation  it  appears  to  us  that  relief 
might  be  granted  the  banks  wilbout  in  any 
way  endangering  the  soundness  of  the  in- 
s'orancc   fund. 

■i'oura  very  truly. 

Fhank  C   Rathje, 
President.  Chicago  City  Bank  <fr 
Trust   Co. 


SCAKBOaOUCH  &  Co., 
Chicago.  June  21,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Baxkatt  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SENATX  BIIX   2322 

Eiui  Sa:  I  regret  my  Inability  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  testify  at  the  meetings  on  Senate 
bill  2822,  but  I  do  request  you  to  be  my  ex- 
ponent and  vote  for  tbla  bill,  without  amend- 
ment, as  It  Is  an  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  banking  fraternity  of  this  coun- 
try. We  know,  for  we  handle  the  insurance 
for  over  1.200  banks  and  recognize  the  valiie 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion examiners  In  dealing  with  embezzlement 
for  It  has  been  our  prlvUege.  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  to  pay  out  over  $10,000,000  in 
embezzlement  losses  to  the  bankers  of  the 
country  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
is  an  iTJtitutlon  created  by   bankers"  pre- 


miums and  while  a  Government  instrumen- 
tality It  Is  in  essence  a  bankers'  company,  and 
the  bankers  are  in  accord  with  the  request 
and  right  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  aid  them  In  their  operations 
by  the  examiners  visiting  the  Insured  banks. 
And  as  I  have  written  you  before.  It  is  • 
r»)iUaite  of  any  insurance  company  to  In- 
spect its  risk. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  views  and 
positive  vote  for  Senate  bill  2822. 
Sincerely, 

HEXBT    SCABSOKOUCa. 

Of    Scartorouyh    ii    Co.,   Itisuranet 
Counselors  to  Banks. 

TuK  SotTTR  Shore  Nattonal 

Bank  or  Ch'Caco, 

June  23,  19S0. 
Hon   Ea«katt  OUaba, 

Hous^  of  Rrpr;'s*ntatiirs. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Deas  Conccsssman  O'Hasa:  Thanks  far 
your  letter  about  S.  2S22.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion should  te  granted  power  to  examine 
memtcr  banhs  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem wiihout  first  obtaining  permission  in 
writing  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  We  believe  that  the 
b'anket  power  to  examine  member  banLs 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  Deposit  Cor- 
poraiicn. 

Senate  2822.  In  our  opinion,  ahculd  be 
enacted  Into  law  without  further  delay.  It 
Is  sound  as  it  Is  and  needs  no  amendment, 
particularly  the  one  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive McT.TEa  requiring  the  Deposit  Corpora- 
tion to  abide  by  any  agreements  between 
bankers  and  depositors.  Tne  Ccoporatlon 
has  honored  all  bona  fide  agreements  where 
the  record  Is  clear,  but  It  should  not  be  bound 
for  agreements  where  there  Is  no  record  of 
their  terms. 

The  writer  has  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
Federal  DrpDsit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  be  an  Insurance  corporation  only  and 
should  have  no  examination  powers.  Exam- 
inations of  nattonal  banks  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  they  are  now  and  examinations  of  State 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Depoelt  Cor- 
poration should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  be  the  banks  members  of 
the  System  or  not. 

I  may  speak  without  authority  on  this  par- 
ticular matter:  however,  having  been  an  of- 
ficer of  State  banks  and  National  banks.  • 
national  bank  examiner,  a  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  supervising  examiner, 
and  a  bank  management  consultant  for  • 
decade.  I  do  not  speak  without  experience. 
Cordially  yours, 

M.  R.  Batt,  President. 

SotTTH  SnjE  Bank  k  Tbttst  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  June  24.  1950. 
Hon.  Bakbatt  O'Haba. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
HoifoBABLx  Sn:  I  have  your  letter  of  June 
30  enclosing  copy  of  Senate  bill  2833.  sn  act 
to  amend  the  FDIC  Act. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  FDIC  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  as  to  the  examining 
feature,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
present  examining  body  do  a  thorough  job 
of  examining  the  banks  and  I  believe  the 
present  arrangement  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Another  examining  body  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  duplication  of  effort  and  would 
not  help  the  situation  too  much  but  it 
would  be  bunlensome  to  the  banks. 

Other  features  of  the   bill  appear  to   be 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  the  welfare  at 
the  community  as  a  whole. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Cakl  L.  Ji 
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Clir«^    III.  Jttne  21.  lf$9. 
Tb*  Horor«hl*  Bt«»ATT  OHa»a. 

OfeAB  Ooii^^aiWKAit  O  Hau  I  am  adriMd 
btll  aB2t.  haTlnf;  to  do  with  th« 
cf  Ui«  Uv  (ovaraliig  the  PrdfrU 
Dwaranov  CorporaUon  ts  beinf;  con- 
b7  tt»  Boom  OiauBlttr«  on  Banking 
•atf  Cuiiwxy.  of  whlcil  yen  are  a  member. 
I  vteb  to  adriat  yoa  of  my  favcrabl*  opir.lon 
oT  thu  bU;  and  to  Kdictt  tout  support  ct  it. 

The  py<iera:  l>p<>«lt  Inniranc*  Corpora- 
tion, to  my  fmtmioMl  kcovledf:^.  haa  b««a 
r«TT  cap«bl7  MtaiiBMcrad  alcc«  tu  lnc«ptioa 
and  ta  abiy  directed  bv  5ta  prewnt  t>oard  I 
am  lntimaie;y  acxjuair.ted  wt'h  Chairman 
Map^e  T  Hai'i  and  members.  Prwton  Delano 
and  Earl  Cook  The  fact  that  thea*  men. 
who  are  cinaest  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
aurance  Corpcralicn.  approre  Senate  bill  2&U 
fivea  me  compilete  ronAdence  In  it 

From  personal  analrsia.  It  vculd  appear 
tbat  ti>e  preaent  rapl'Jal  of  the  PWlera!  De- 
poalt  Inatzrance  Corporation,  plua  protected 
proTXsion*  tn  the  bUl.  are  ample  for  the  pur- 
poae*  for  vblch  the  Corporation  vas  created. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tndliridual  mem- 
ber bAHka.  I  fee!  a  reduction  In  Federal  De- 
poait  Inatirance  Corporation  aweswment  will 
enab'.e  the  banks  to  increaae  their  capital 
funds  which,  m  marr  instances,  is  so  greatly 
needed  .\ctually  under  the  rery  conaerra- 
tl»«  dividend  policy,  now  followed  by  tha 
banka.  increase  In  the  banks'  capital  repre- 
aenu  indirect  rupport  for  the  liabilities  of 
the  Federal  Depcait  Inatirance  Corporation. 

I  repeat  k-t  statement  of  ap-sroral  of  Sen- 
ate bUl  3823  and  my  request  foi  your  support 
OC  It. 

Hespectfully  youra, 

R    D    Matrtas. 
Frrjidcnf,  CHtco^  Nationcl  Bank 


Thx  MiD-Crrr  ICatiomal 

Bakk  or  CmcAOO. 
Chicago.  Ill .  June  21.  1950. 
Oonfuasiiiaii  Basaarr  OUaaa. 

Wathtnfttyn.  D    C 

HoMOBABUt  Sia;  We  are  Titally  interested 
to  Senate  bill  2823  which  is  up  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House,  and  we  address  this 
eonvmunication  to  you  In  order  that  you  may 
be  apprised  of  our  feeling  In   the   matter. 

Wc  believe  tba.t  banks  In  general  are  en- 
tlUed  to  the  ron&ideration  which  the  bill 
offers  In  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  ths 
premium  and  an  Increaaa  of  Instiranc*  cor- 
trac*  CD  deposits. 

We  feel  that  banka  arc  tspeclally  entitled 
to  thla  consideration  inasmuch  as  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Iiiaurance  Corporation  and  the 
Treasury  Department  belleTed  thai  the  capi- 
tal rcsenrca  of  the  Corporauoo  were  ample 
to  take  care  of  any  coctingenry  and  approved 
the  retom  to  the  Treasury  of  the  capital 
which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States 
TYisaatiry  to  the  Corpuratiuo   bank  in    1033. 

If  both  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Depoaif  Instiranee  Corporation  eon. 
■kSerwd  the  eorporation  to  be  In  sulBclently 
good  condition  tc  permit  thU.  we  fee!  that 
there  Bhou?d  be  »r-ji..e  ad.nisTment  In  the 
•mount  at  premium  t>e'.rg  paid  by  the  banks 
to  Insure  their  depr«:*.t  Then,  too,  dnrtng 
the  16  years  o!  ^  ^r»Ti.jn  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  C'  r;>,r»tion  has  built  up  al- 
most •I.aso.OOO.OOc  ir.  capital  reser-es.  which 
«e  bellere  to  be  ade^iu.^ 

We  look  to  y^M  :  Jt  aaa^tance  in  seeing  to 
MCCsesTul  pa«a«/e  -4  uaa  bili, 

Wltb   bigbsat   retcard*. 
Tours  very  tru;T. 

f   A  OaonrwaLa. 
rrrssdral.  the  Mid-Cuy  Aiatu/na:  fianic. 


BotTTH  Chicago  SATtNOs  Bank. 

C^trajro,  June  24,  1950. 
Bon    Banurr  O'Haka. 

Mouse  Office  Butldinff. 

Wa.r^itngton.  D  C. 

DiAi  Mb.  0'Ha«a  In  reference  to  yotir  let- 
ter of  June  20  relative  to  the  matter  of  ac- 
c«-ding  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration the  power  to  examine  Federal  Re- 
serve member  banks  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
we  $ubmtt  the  following  as  an  expression  of 
our  viewpoint. 

In  our  opinion  the  FDIC  should  not  be 
given  that  p^^wer.  We  speak  as  a  State  bank 
whvh  ta  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

We  now  have  two  supervising  authorities, 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  State.  Assum- 
ing they  are  informed  as  to  safe  banking 
requirements  and  practices,  and  are  compe- 
tent, thorough,  and  conscientious  In  their 
supervision,  and  our  experience  indicates 
that  they  are  very  much  so.  we  fail  to  see 
how  a  third  authority  and  examination  will 
add  to  the  safety  of  the  bank  and  lU  de- 
positors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  such 
third  authority  will  Impoae  addluonal  bur- 
den  on  the  banks.  Considerable  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  bank  and  Its  staff 
must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  exam- 
iners during  examinations  and  In  studying 
and  replying  to  their  findings  later.  Direct 
supervision  and  examination  by  a  third  au- 
thority will  add  to  that  burden.  It  will  also 
contribute  to  confusion  in  that  the  bank 
will  have  three  supervisors  Instead  of  the 
present  two.  It  ts  analogous  to  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  a  man  trying  to  serve 
too  many  masters.  If  such  third  supervi- 
sion served  a  purpose  the  bank  could  not 
rightly  object  but.  again  assuming  the  com- 
petency of  the  present  supervision,  we  fall 
to  see  any  such  purpose. 

Federal  Reserve  and  State  authorities  are 
more  local  and  consequently  in  better  posi- 
tion to  supervise.  We  have  at  times  noticed 
how  rule-of-thumb  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  a  national  regulatory  body, 
while  possibly  pertinent  In  many  situations, 
can  create  unnecessary  hardship  In  others. 

Supervision  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
authority  which  by  Its  nature  is  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  banks  and  banking  and  which 
practically  Is  our  banking  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  State  supervision  which 
should  not  be  discounted,  is  adequate  with- 
out complicating  matters  by  Imposing  still 
another  direct  supervising  body  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gut  a.  Nxtsow,  President. 

IixiNois  BAiVKxas   Association. 

Cntcago,  June  19,  1950. 
Hon.  Basbatt  OH  aba. 

Member  o/   Congress. 

House  OJlce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Mb.  O'Haba:  It  haa  been  reported 
that  the  Hoiise  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Will  start  hearings  on  8.  2822  on 
June  20.  ThU  bill  passed  the  Senate  to 
proTlde  Increased  coverage  by  the  FDIC  on 
insured  depoeiu  with  a  redtjctlon  of  aisesi 
tnent  and  •  number  of  other  provisions. 

This  association  Is  not  opposed,  but  on 
the  contrary  favorable,  to  the  three  moet 
Important  features  of  this  bill;  namely.  In- 
creasing the  coverage,  reducing  the  assess- 
ment, and  simplifying  tlie  method  by  which 
the  aaaeaamcnt  base  Is  arrived. 

However,  we  are  definitely  In  opposlttoa 
to  the  provisions  In  subsection  C  of  section 
18  which  Is  as  follows:  "No  insured  sUte 
bonmember  bank  without  prior  written  con- 
sent shall  reduce  the  amount  or  retire  any 
part  of  tu  capital  notices  or  debentures." 
Rnd  subsection  D  of  section  18  which  re- 
quires a  Doxunembcr  State  bank  to  get  prior 


written  consent  to  change  tts  locatton. 
These  are  matters  provided  In  State  bank- 
ing laws  and  subject  to  supervision  of  State 
bank  supervisory  agencies.  These  provisions 
are  a  reflection  of  the  quality  of  State  bank 
supervision  and  an  Invasion  of  State  rights: 
a  repudiation  of  our  banking  laws.  These 
conditions  are  not  Imposed  upon  national 
banks  nor  upon  State  member  banks,  and 
la  urUalr  discrimination  against  State  non- 
member  banks. 

May  we  suggest  that  H.  R.  7647  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  S  2822  in  that  It 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  controversial 
provisions  and  without  any  question  Is  a 
fairer  approach  to  the  main  provisions  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  Introduced  or 
dlscuased.  Then  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  could  postpone  action 
on  the  other  provisions  of  S.  2822  until  an 
opportunity  has  been  given  it  to  thoroughly 
study  those  which  are  In  controversy. 

Your  consideration  of  these  matters  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

Habbt  C.  Hausman. 

Secretary. 

THX    COSMOPOLrTAN    NATIONAL 

Bank  or  Chicago, 

C^icojro,  June  T'.  1950. 
Hon.  Bauutt  O'Haba. 

Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Rejrresentatires, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  CoNCBzasiiAN  OUaba:  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  20  on  the 
subject  of  our  views  relative  to  bill  6    2822. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  matter  of  getting 
back  to  fundamentals.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  examinations  as  such,  but  we  are  opposed 
to  multiplicity  thereof  by  Federal  agencies 
having  to  do  with  banking.  For  this  reason 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  governmental 
agencies  having  a  statutory  responsibility  In 
the  condition  of  banks,  should  rely  upon  the 
comprehensive  and  thorough  examination 
which  is  currently  being  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ciirrency.  In  my  Judgment, 
there  Is  no  undue  hardship  imposed  upon  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  re- 
quire that  it  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  before  making  an 
examination  of  the  specific  bank.  Both  In- 
strumentalities can  and  should  work  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Very  tnily  yoiirs. 

PXTEB  I.  BtHEOWSXI. 

President. 

CuBsmnxLB  Fxoebal  Savings  A 
Loan  Association  or  Chicago. 

Chicago.  June  27.  1950. 
Bon.  Babbatt  O'Haba. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxab  Concbkssman:  I  have  been  following 
with  much  interest  the  hearings  before  the 
Hous-?  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
S  2822.  especially  the  remarks  by  George  L. 
Bliss,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

I  concur  in  his  conclusions,  namely,  that  la 
the  public  Interest,  the  method  of  liquida- 
tion of  a  defaulted  Insured  Institution  by 
either  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  should  be  similar 

To  this  end  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  league  would  seem  to  me  to  be  In  order. 
If  you  agree.  I  hope  you  will  exert  your 
influence  on  the  committee  accordingly. 
Best  regards. 

Tours  very  truly, 

CHBSTBBriEIJI  Fkdcbal  Savtncs 
*  Loan  Aa"?oci avion. 
D.  Baan,  Fresidrnt. 
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Korea  !•  Showdown  for  United  States  and 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  speech  which  I 
gave  on  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
broadcast  from  New  York  City  on  Tues- 
day night.  June  27,  1950: 

WH.^T  Is  THE  Meaning  or  the  Korean  Inva- 
sion roa  THE  UNrrm  States  and  thk 
United  Nations? 

The  lawless  attack  upon  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  Communist  armies  brings  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to  the 
hour  of  showdown — at  least  In  our  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  nature,  the  objectives, 
and  the  methods  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  Asia.  We  have  ducked  and  dodged 
this  problem  ever  since  VJ-day.  We  can 
evade  it  no  longer.  It  must  now  be  clear  to 
all  that  Communist  forces  In  Korea,  China, 
Indochina,  the  Philippines,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  are  Just  what  they  are  everj-where 
else — part  of  the  Kremlin's  conspiracy  to 
conquer  the  world,  country  by  country. 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  its  success? 
First,  with  respect  to  Korea.  We  had  only 
two  choices.  We  could  hesitate  and  delay  as 
we  have  done  heretofore  In  Asia,  and  watch 
the  rest  of  the  continent  go  down  like  a 
house  of  cards. 

Or.  we  could  do  what  I  yesterday  urged 
our  Government  to  do — the  course  which,  in 
substance  the  President  announced  this 
noon  as  our  policy  from  now  on.  and  which 
I  fervently  hope  the  Security  Council  will 
adopt  at  Its  meeting  taking  place  at  this 
hour — namely,  support  the  strongest  pos- 
sible stand  by  the  United  Nations  against 
such  naked  aggression  and  flagrant  violation 
of  its  Charter,  with  firm  assurance  by  the 
United  States  that  If  requested  by  the  UN, 
and  to  the  limit  of  our  capabilities  In  the  Far 
East,  we  will  make  our  full  strength  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  its  decisions  and  urge 
all  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

Such  a  stand  is  honorable  and  has  some 
chance  of  proving  effective  in  stopping  this 
and  further  Communist  aggressions  in  Asia. 
Indecision  or  half-hearted  measures,  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  cur  policies  there  in 
the  past,  would  be  neither  w^orthy  nor  sen- 
sible. They  could  lead  only  to  continued 
disaster. 

There  are  risks  either  way.  But  one  course 
presents  risks  with  some  hope  of  success: 
the  other  presents  equally  great  risks  and  the 
certainty  of  failure. 

All  over  the  world,  the  Soviets  and  forces 
controlled  by  them  spend  their  time  ptish- 
Ing  on  doors.  Wherever  they  have  found 
B  door  strongly  held,  usually  by  ourselves  or 
by  forces  backed  by  us.  they  have  not  pushed 
to  actual  Involvement  In  war.  Witness  Iran. 
Greece.  Berlin.  Trieste,  Italy,  France. 

Wherever  they  have  found  a  door  not 
firmly  held  cr  supported  by  us,  they  have 
walked  In.     Witness  China  and  now  Korea. 

If  action  of  the  United  Nations,  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  the  United  States,  convinces 
the  Russians  that  at  last  we  ir  an  business 
In  the  Far  East  Just  as  we  did  In  Berlin 
and  in  Greece,  there  ts  a  j)osslbtlity.  i>erhaps 
a  probability,  that  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  de- 
cide not  to  push  down  the  Korean  door  and 
may  even  annoimce  that  It  wUl  use  lU  Influ- 
ence  with  thoee  Impetuous  North  Koreans 
to  get  them  to  withdraw  to  the  thirty -eighth 


parallel,  in  line  with  Russia's  well-known 
and  ardent  desire  for  p>eace. 

If.  despite  todays  decisions.  Russia  Insists 
on  going  ahead  In  Korea,  the  situation  will 
be  no  worse  than  if  we  did  nothing.  In  fact. 
It  will  have  enormously  better  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  Asia  for  the  UN  and  ourselves  to  do  our 
best,  even  If.  tragically.  It  should  be  too 
late  to  save  Korea,  than  to  do  nothing  at  all 
except  deplore,  condemn,  send  sympathy  to 
the  victims — and  then  seat  the  aggressors  In 
the  United  Nations. 

That  is.  firm  action  cannot  make  things 
worse;  and  might.  I  think,  make  them  better. 

For  the  stakes  are  far  greater  than  Just 
Korea.  Important  as  that  is.  The  larger 
Issues  are:  First,  whether  any  of  the  free 
peoples  of  Asia  are  to  have  any  confidence 
that  the  United  States  will  stand  behind 
them  In  the  clutch— as  we  have  stood  behind 
the  free  nations  of  Europe;  and  second 
whether  anyone  anj-where  can  place  any 
confidence  whatsoever  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

That  brings  me  to  the  question  originally 
announced  for  tonight.  Should  Communist 
China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 
It  seems  to  me  a  little  like  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land to  support  In  one  breath,  as  my  op- 
ponent does,  the  drastic  action  our  Govern- 
ment has  Just  announced  In  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  and  In  the 
next  breath  to  advocate  giving  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  Communist  aggression 
in  China  and  all  over  Asia  by  seating  Com- 
munist China  In  the  UN.  There  Is  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  such  » 
course. 

Fu-st.  there  are  no  legal  reasons  why  Com- 
munist China  should  be  admitted.  It  does 
not  meet  any  of  the  customary-  quallflcations : 

(a)  It  does  not  have  clear  possession  of 
the  state  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  No  election  has  been  held,  not 
even  a  -egular  Communist-rigged  election. 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  officially  admitted  only 
last  month  that  over  4C0.C00  guerrillas  are 
fighting  his  regime,  more  than  are  involved 
In  the  fighting  in  Korea  on  bo*h  sides. 

(b)  It  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  ordinary  international  obligations,  be- 
cause it  Is  not  independent:  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged puppet  of  the  Kremlin. 

(c»  It  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not 
desire  and  Is  not  willing  to  enter  into  ndrmal 
International  relations  or  carry  out  normal 
international  obligations,  even  with  those 
who  hastened  to  recognize  it  months  ago. 

Second,  there  are  no  moral  reasons.  Ag- 
gression over  a  period  of  3  years  Ls  no  less 
aggression  than  that  carried  out  in  3  days. 

Third,  there  are  no  self-interest  reasons. 
It  cannot  be  in  our  national  Interest  need- 
lessly to  present  such  a  boost  to  Communist 
strength  as  admission  to  the  UN  would  give; 
and  such  a  blow  to  the  morale  of  those  in 
Asia  who  are  resisting  It. 

Fourth,  the  survival  of  the  UN  as  an 
instrument  of  justice  and  peace  tn  the  world 
Is  at  stake.  At  Yalta  we  sacrificed  our  prin- 
ciples and  other  people's  rights  and  terri- 
tories to  get  Russia  to  come  into  the  United 
Nations.  II  now  we  yield  again  to  blackmail 
In  order  to  get  her  to  attend  meetings,  then 
every  time  she  cannot  get  her  way  by  normal 
methods  she  will  stage  a  new  boycott  and 
get  It  that  way.  It  would  almost  be  simpler 
to  amend  the  UN  Charter  to  state  that  the 
Security  Council  Is  obUged  to  do  whatever 
the  Soviet  government  wants. 

If  Russia  can  browbeat  the  Sectirity  Coun- 
cU  Into  accepting  the  Red  regime  In  China, 
what  Is  there  to  prevent  her  obtaining  easy 
entry  for  all  Communist  stooge  governments, 
no  matter  what  their  lUegltlmacy?  Bow 
could  It  deny  a  demand  that  It  seat  Ho  Chl- 
Mln  and  bis  Communist  rebelUoa  in'Indo- 
china  to  represent  Viet  Nam? 

The  UN  will  not  be  wrecked  If  Red  Chin* 
Is  not  In  It,  anymore  than  It  ts  wrecked  by 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  let  Switzerland  join. 


If  Russia  Is  willing  to  wreck  the  United  N«- 
tlons  over  this  issue,  then  it  L.  willing  to 
wreck  It  over  any  one  of  a  doeen  other  irrues 
which  it  can  cook  up  whenever  Its  will  is 
crossed  or  whenever  it  believes  it  will  be 
to  its  advantage  to  stage  another  walk-out. 

It  ts  a  deliulon  to  imagine  that  admit* 
ting  Communist  Cliina  will  end  the  cold  war. 
Only  the  Soviets  who  sUrted  the  cold  war 
can  end  it — unless  we  propose  to  surrender 
to  them,  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  here  sug- 
gests that.  As  long  as  they  insist  on  trying 
to  enslave  us.  and  we  insist  on  remaining 
free,  there  is  no  way  to  end  the  cold  war 
except  to  win  it. 

To  yield  to  Soviet  coercion  under  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  we  are  saving  the  United 
Nations  is,  in  my  Judgment,  to  sign  its  death 
warrant. 

Just  as  Munich  did  not  prevent  war  but 
made  it  ineviuble.  so  action  now  to  scuttle 
the  Republic  of  China,  a  loyal  ally.  In  favor 
of  the  Communists,  an  avowed  enemy,  will 
not  prevent  war  but.  I  fear,  make  it  In- 
evitable. 

So  I  miut  urge  nonadmlsslon  ol  Commu- 
nist China  for  the  same  reason  I  urge  sup- 
port of  South  Korea.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue further  appeasement  of  communism 
anywhere.  It  can  lead  only  either  to  sur- 
render or  to  war.  Somewhere  CommiuUst 
expansion  by  aggression  has  got  to  be 
stopped.  It  should  have  been  done  much 
earlier  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier. 
But  It  will  be  stUl  harder  later  when  the 
Soviets  have  a  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs. 

To  allow  Soviet  Russia  or  one  of  her  satel- 
lite fifth  colunms  to  take  over  an  independ- 
ent country,  whether  China  or  Korea,  and 
then  admit  the  new  puppet  regime  into  the 
United  Nations  and  give  It  full  standing, 
recognition  and  rights,  is  not  only  morally 
wrong,  it  is  suicidal. 

If  Communist  aggression  throughout  the 
world  is  not  a  threat  to  ourselves  and  to 
peace,  then  why  do  we  spend  billions  to  arm 
ourselves  and  others  against  it?  If  It  Is. 
then  how  can  anyone  suggest  that  we  build 
it  up  against  ourselves?  It  does  not  make 
sense. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  EdncatioBal 
Beaeitt  Available  to  World  War  U 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

ar   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  this  Nation  has 
been  engaged  in  the  biggest  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
training  of  its  veterans  of  World  War  II 
that  any  country  has  ever  undertaken. 

Nearly  10.000.000  veterans  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program,  and  the  results 
of  the  imdertaJcing  are  apparent  all 
about  us.  Disabled  veterans  have  been 
rehabilitated,  and  some  of  the  handi- 
caps of  their  disabilities  have  been  over- 
come as  a  result  of  this  great  program. 

In  addition,  several  million  veterans 
have  received  educational  opportunity 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
but  for  this  program. 
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The  result*  of  this  profixaai  will  be  far- 
rr«ch;nc;  and  « ili  be  more  and  more  ap- 
dtthnc  the  next  M^ycars  The 
rrhabihiJitMa  uad  education- 
al program  now  being  carried  out  have 
mU  ffftmwit  to  open  th*?  doors  of 
MMI  Adrancement  to  un- 
mnnbrrrd  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n. 

This  program  is  an  expensive  one.  but 
lU  iDflacnce  on  a  croaing  flmiirli  n  wUl 
fee  vortti  aadi  aiore  than  lt»eost. 

This  Gcrcrament  coamutt<Hi  itself  to 
tius  pro£rara  in  1944.  and  we  must  carry 
It  to  Uie  coDclttsion  iMt)Vided  by  the  laws 
under  which  it  was  set  up 

We  must  not  forset  that  the  laws  pro- 
Tlding  for  rebabilltauon.  education,  and 
training,  of  our  Tet<:rar^  were  passed  at 
a  tbne  vhen  this  Nation  «as  engaged  in 
the  world  s  most  devastatms  war. 

The  mfn  and  women  soldiers  of  this 
eountrr  were  fistatliw  in  1944  that  this 
Nation  m:pht  Lre.  We  must  carry  out 
tlie  obli*;auons  to  them,  which  these 
laws  expressed. 

I  hope  that  every  veteran  of  World 
War  II  Will  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity which  these  laws  may  afford 
him. 

Most  veterans  must  begin  their  edu- 
cation or  training  by  July  25.  1951. 
Since  that  date  is  little  more  than  a  year 
away.  I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  prepared  for  me 
which  outhnes  the  educational,  train- 
ing, and  rehabiliuuon  benefits  of  these 
laws: 

VOCATTOICU.     RKRABIl.rr*TTON     AKB     KdUCATIOM 

Bdvirm  A\*ujlbi.x  to  Wokla  Wak  II  Vrr- 
iXAMs  UVDcs  Laws  Asmdcstolzs  bt  nu 
VrrrsAXS   AsMiKisraATiOM 

Cniter  erruan  conditloos.  quAllfled  veter- 
an* at  Warid  War  II  ar*  entitled  lo  receive 
vocational  training  and  education&l  benefits 
at  Government  expense.  Included  in  these 
benefits  are  subsUtence  allowances,  tuition 
pajnnenu.  and  necesaary  tratnuig  supplies. 
Tti*«e  benefit*  are  admir.utered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Adnunmration  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (Pubilc  Law  16.  78th  Cong  ) .  as  anoended. 
and  the  Ser\ icemen's  Readjustment  Act  cf 
1:^44  tPuUic  Lav  346.  19lh  CoDg).  as 
amended. 

VOCATION  AX.  Bi:HABn.rrAncM  (Public  law  i«, 
TSTM  ccmc  > 

Eirible  d.fcabled  veterans  may  receive  edu- 
Cfctiuxi  or  lrauiin£  a*  Gorerruiient  expen£e 
with  tuition,  supplies,  and  subsistence  al- 
lowance, provided  by  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  I  Public  Law  16,  78th  C<jng  ;. 
As  of  Pebrua-n-  2«.  1950,  169.970  World  War  II 
veteraiis  had  been  rehabuitated.  168  836  were 
then  in  training!:  and  such  traming  bad  been 
approvc<l  lor  Tja.bM)  veteiaos.  0(  tnose  in 
training  as  of  that  date,  there  were:  In  In. 
stUutlOQS  ol  hlcher  learning.  47.709:  In 
■cbouU  below  coUere  lev?r  30,748;  Insiltu- 
tlonai-on-farm  training,  42 .858.  and  Job 
txmialx>a-  47.S21. 

BlclbaUty  To  be  elifible  the  teteran 
must — 

(a I  Have  active  servu.-e  since  September 
16.  IMO.  and  prior  lo  the  terminaUon  ol 
World  War  U  (July  26    1947  i 

(b)  Be  dlecbarKed  IfJin  military  or  naval 
■ervlce  inder  ccoidlUjLj  oit^er  than  di»- 
l^norablc. 

(c»  Have  a  dlaabUlty  tnnjrred  m  or  aggra- 
vated br  auct.  Mrvtoe  t<jr  which  compenaa- 
ttaa  M  pAjraM*  under  Uv«  administered  by 
the  IPmerane'  AdminlsUaTiun  kx  would  be 
h«M  lor  receipt  ul  reurfr:.t^i.i  pay). 


(a)  Be  found  In  need  of  vocational  reha- 
b;l;iatioii  to  overcome  the  handicap  ol  a  dis- 
ability such  as  described. 

All  four  requirements  must  be  met. 

Length  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
receive  Ualnisg  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
r«>store  their  ability  to  work  up  to  a  total  of 
4  years  (longer  period  allowable  In  certain 
cases).  Veterans  may  apply  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  at  any  time  after  their  dU- 
chanre  but  In  time  to  complete  their  training 
by  July  25.  1956. 

Type  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
be  il)  enrolled  in  schools  or  colleges.  (2i 
placed  In  apprenticeships  or  other  training 
on-the-job;  or  (3)  entered  in  institutional 
on-farm  training  programs  or  other  pro- 
grams which  combine  school  and  on-the- 
Jcb  training 

Before  disabled  veterans  begin  training 
they  will  be  interviewed  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration counselors.  If  necessary,  they 
will  be  Riven  a  series  of  tests  to  determine 
their  aptitudes  and  Interests.  This,  to- 
gether w^ith  a  review  of  the  veterans'  past 
experiences,  will  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration counselor  and  training  officers 
to  help  the  veterans  decide  upon  the  type 
of  training  that  *hey  should  receive. 

Subsistence  allowances:  Basic  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  payments  of  $C5  are 
paid  to  disabled  veterans  without  depend- 
ents and  t90  per  month  to  veterans  with 
dependents.  (In  the  cases  of  disabled  vet- 
erans pursuing  courses  of  full-time  institu- 
tional training  the  subsistence  rates  are: 
175  without  dependents;  $103  with  one  de- 
pendent, and  $120  with  more  than  one  de- 
pwident  )  The  law  provides  further  that 
the  minimum  payment  of  such  allowance 
plus  disability  compensation  or  other  bene- 
fit shall  not  be  less  than  1105  per  mouth  for 
a  person  without  a  dependent  or  $115  per 
month  for  a  person  with  a  dependent  where 
the  service-connected  disability  is  rated  at 
less  than  30  percent;  and  where  the  service- 
connected  disability  is  rated  30  percent  or 
more,  not  less  than  $115  per  month  for  a 
pe.'^on  without  a  dependent,  and  $135  per 
month  for  a  person  with  <i  dependent.  Tlie 
minimum  combined  amount  of  such  allow- 
ance is  Increased  according  to  the  number 
and  type  of  dependents  which  the  veteran 
has  established  In  his  claim.  The  Veterans" 
Administration  determines  the  exact  amount 
of  subsistence  allowance  to  be  paid  to  each 
veteran  Such  allowances  are  subject  to 
the  restriction  outlined  In  the  succeeding 
paragraph. 

The  law  requires  that  the  employer  of  an 
on-the-job  trainee  pursuing  training  under 
Public  Law  16  submit  a  monthly  statement 
of  the  wages,  aimpensation,  or  other  Income 
paid  by  him  to  the  trainee.  Based  upon 
such  statementfc.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  lo  reduce  the  subsistence 
allowance  of  the  trainee  to  an  amount  con- 
sidered equitable  and  Just.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regulations  provide  that  the 
total  of  wages  and  subsistence  allowance  m 
such  cases  may  not  exceed  the  wage  of  an 
experienced  worker  in  the  Job  for  which  the 
VLteran  is  being  trained.  Veterans  are  pro- 
vided also  with  such  tools,  equipment,  and 
supplies  as  are  commonly  required  to  be  per- 
arjnally  owned  by  other  trainees  not  under 
Veterans'  Administration  Jurisdiction  who 
are  pursuing  the  same  training  in  the  par- 
ticular establishment. 

DUCATIOM  Ajro  TSAIMIMO  (SUVICCMKM'S  IK- 
AlkJOSTMUtT  aCT,  rVBLlC  LAW  S4S,  78TH 
CONG  < 

Eligible  veterans  may  receive  education  or 
training  at  Government  expense  with  tuition, 
supplies,  and.  In  many  cases,  subsistence 
aUowances.  provided  by  the  so-called  GI  Bill 
of  RighU  (Pift>llc  Law  346.  78th  Cong .  as 
amended).  As  of  Pebrxiary  38.  1950.  3.176,456 
World  War  II  veterans  were  receiving  train- 
ing under  this  program  Of  the  number 
then  m  Uralnlng  there  were:  In  institutions 


of  higher  learning,  Te.s  804;  In  schools  below 
ct  liege  level,  866.464;  Institutlonal-on-farm 
training.  303.559:  and  In  Job  training.  240,629. 
The  total  number  of  case*  approved  for  train- 
ing up  to  February  28.  1950.  was  9,013.693. 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  the  veteran 
must — 

(a)  Have  active  service  since  September  16. 
1940.  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  World 
War  II.  July  35.  1947.  Tlie  exception  In  the 
case  of  enlistees  under  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945  (Public 
Law  190.  79lh  Cong  )  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 

(b)  Be  discharged  from  military  or  naval 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

(c)  Have  at  least  90  days'  active  service  or 
be  discharged  by  reason  of  actual  servlce- 
iiictirred  injury  or  disability. 

All  three  requirements  must  be  met. 
Lei.gtn  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
take  a  cotirse  of  training  not  to  exceed  1  year 
plus  a  period  equal  to  the  time  served  in  the 
armed  forces  between  September  16.  1940,  and 
July  25.  1947.  As  to  any  person  who  volun- 
tarily enlisted  or  reenllsted  between  October 
6.  1945.  and  October  5.  1946.  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945, 
the  entire  period  of  such  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  may  be  counted  as  war  service  for 
this  purpose  regardless  of  the  date  the  war 
was  declared  officially  ended.  In  no  event 
shall  the  total  period  of  education  or  train- 
ing exceed  48  calendar  months. 

Training  must  be  commenced  by  July  25. 
1961.  or  4  years  from  the  date  of  the  vet- 
eran's discharge,  whichever  is  later,  and  ex- 
cept as  to  those  persons  who  voluntarily  en- 
listed between  October  6.  1945,  and  October 
5.  1946.  must  be  completed  by  July  25.  1956. 
In  this  connection,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration issued  a  regulation  on  April  1,  1950, 
oincernlng  the  pursuit  on  or  alter  July  26, 
1951.  of  courses  of  education  or  training,  In 
order  that  all  eligible  veterans  may  be  made 
fully  aware  i  f  the  Importance  of  the  date 
and  of  Its  effect  upon  the  education  and 
training  program.  In  essence,  the  regula- 
tion requires  that  a  vete.an  otherwise  eligi- 
ble must  have  commenced  and  actually  be 
pursuing  his  course  of  education  or  training 
on  July  25.  1951.  or  at  a  date  4  years  after 
discharge,  whichever  is  later,  except  where 
his  attendance  is  interrupted  because  of  the 
normal  interruptions  for  summer  vacations 
or  other  reasons  beyond  his  control,  and  he 
mU5t  pursue  his  course  of  education  or 
training  continuously  until  completion  ex- 
cept for  conditions  which  normally  would 
cause  interruption  by  any  student. 

Tvpe  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
chooee  their  owr.  course  of  training  In  any 
school  or  establishment  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency.  Generally  the 
school  must  have  been  in  operation,  how- 
ever, for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  veterans  eiuollment.  Veterans  may 
(1)  enroll  in  schools  or  colleges,  (2)  take 
apprenticeships  or  other  training  on  the  Job, 
(3i  enroll  In  Institutional  on-farm  training 
or  other  programs  which  combine  school  and 
on-the-job  training,  or  (4)  select  corre- 
spondence-school courses. 

The  law  diM's  not  permit  the  veteran  to 
take  a  course  for  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
purposes.  11  the  course  Is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently pursued  for  avocatlonal  or  recre- 
ational pu.(X)8es  the  veteran  must  submit 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  complete 
Jufiilflcation  that  the  course  he  wants  Is  In 
connecti'jn  with  his  present  or  contem- 
plated business  or  occupation.  With  re- 
spect to  certain  aviation  ciurses  an  alB- 
davit  procedure  Is  applicable  In  establish- 
In;:  the  vocational   objective. 

Standards  for  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams: It  Is  worth  noting  that  certain  min- 
imum !^tand.Hrds  for  on-the-job  training 
programs    have    bt?en    esp^cluily    prescrlbea 
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by  an  amendment  to  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act.  The  standards  lo  be  used 
by  State  agencies  in  approving  on-the-job 
training  establishments  Include  require- 
menu  that — 

(a)  The  training  is  adequate. 

(b)  There  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  job  will  be  evallable  to  the  veterans  at 
the  end  of  his  trainlrg  period. 

(CI  The  Job  Is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classi- 
fication are  ba;*d  upon  the  skills  learned 
through  organized  training  on  the  Job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  service 
aul  normal  turn-over. 

(d)  Wages  are  not  less  than  those  cus- 
tomary in  the  establishment  and  the  area  to 
a  nonveteran  learner  In  the  same  Job  and 
conform  to  State  and  Federal  laws  and  appli- 
cable collective   agreements. 

(e)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  full- 
time  training  period  of  at  least  3  months  and 
no  more  than  2  years  (e:;cept  apprentice- 
ships ) . 

(f )  The  length  of  the  training  period  is  no 
longer  than  customarily  required  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  area. 

{g>  Related  Instruction  is  provided  where 
needed. 

(hi  Adequate  facilities,  supervision,  and 
record  keeping  are  provided, 

(1)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
progress  of  the  veteran  In  training  and  the 
periodic  report  of  conduct  and  progress  is 
furnished  the  Veterans'  Administration 

(J)  Credit  is  given  for  previous  Job  experi- 
ence and  appropriate  wage  adjustments  are 
made  accordingly.  A  course  will  l>e  con- 
sidered bona  fide  If  given  lo  a  veteran  who 
has  already  qualified  for  the  Job. 

(ki  Copies  of  the  Individual  training  pro- 
gram are  provided  to  the  veteran  and  to  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

(1)  A  veteran  Is  awarded  a  certificate  upon 
completion  of  his  training. 

Subsistence  allowances:  Veterans  entering 
any  type  of  training  (except  correspondence- 
school  liistructlon)  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
subsistence  allowances.  The  maximum 
monthly  allowances  for  veterans  studying 
full  time  In  schools  and  colleges  are  $75  with- 
out dependents.  $105  with  one  dependent, 
and  $120  with  more  than  one  dependent. 
Maximum  rates  for  on-the-job  trainees  are 
$65  without  dependents  and  990  with  one  or 
more  dependents.  The  rates  for  -eterans  en- 
rolled in  combination  types  of  training  may 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  on-the-job 
training  rates,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  institutional  training  involved. 

The  maximum  amounts  as  shown  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  proportionately  less 
for  part-time  courses,  and  in  any  event  the 
rates  may  be  affected  by  the  extent  of  the 
veteran's  earnings.  The  law  provides  that 
when  the  veteran's  income  from  productive 
labor  exceeds  $210  per  month  for  a  veteran 
without  dependents.  8270  lor  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  or  $290  for  a  veteran  with 
two  or  more  dependents  no  subsistence  al- 
lowance may  be  paid.  Where  the  combined 
amount  of  the  veteran's  Income  from  pro- 
ductive labor  and  the  subsistence  allowance 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  exceed 
these  amounts  the  subsistence  allowance  Is 
reduced  in  the  amount  of  the  excess.  In 
addition,  in  the  case  of  on-the-Jcb  trainees 
the  rate  of  subsistence  allowance  payable  is 
never  grer  ter  than  the  difference  between 
the  monthly  wages  received  by  the  trainee 
and  the  minimum  entrance  wage  paid  the 
trained  worker  at  the  end  of  the  course  of 
training.  Veterans  may  be  provided  also 
with  such  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies  as 
are  commonly  required  to  be  personally 
owned  by  other  trainees  not  under  Veterans' 
Administration  Jurisdiction  who  are  pursu- 
ing the  same  training  In  the  particular  estab- 
lishment. 

Tuition  rates:  The  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment  Act    authorizes   the   payment   to  the 


educational  or  training  institution  in  which 
the  veteran  l»  pursuing  his  cotirse  of  the 
"customary  cost  of  tuition."  and  such  labora- 
tory, hbrary.  health.  Infirmary,  and  other 
similar  fees  and  expenses  for  bocks,  supplies, 
and  equipment  as  are  customarily  charged. 
Bowever,  such  payments  In  an  Individual 
case  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  $500  for  an 
ordinary  school  year  unless  the  veteran  electa 
tc  have  the  customary  charges  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  $500.  If  he  makes  such  an  election 
there  is  charged  against  his  period  of  eligi- 
bility th»  proportion  of  an  ordinary  school 
year  which  such  excess  bears  to  $500  and  his 
period  of  ellglbUlty  Is  reduced  accordingly. 
For  this  purpose  the  regulations  define  an 
ordinary  school  year  in  the  case  of  Instruc- 
tion given  on  a  semester  or  quarterly  basis 
as  a  period  of  two  semesters  or  three  quar- 
ters— not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  38 
weeks  Ir  lotai  length.  An  ordinary  school 
year  for  instruction  not  customarily  given  on 
a  semester  or  quarterly  basis  is  defined  as  34 
veeks.  The  law  prohibits  the  payment  of 
tuition  for  on-the-job  training.  Special  pro- 
visloiis  for  the  payment  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able rate  of  tuition  are  maue  with  respect  to 
short  Intensive  courses  of  less  than  30  weeks, 
except  that  the  date  cf  tuition  for  any  siKh 
a  cotirse  may  not  exceed  $500.  Fair  and  rea- 
sonable rales  of  tuition  may  also  be  paid  for 
correspondence  courses,  but  not  more  than 
$5C0  will  be  paid  for  a  correspondence  course 
or  courses  furnished  to  any  veteran.  Under 
cxUting  law  where  an  institution  does  not 
have  an  established  customary  charge  as  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
that  figency  Is  authorised  to  determine  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate  of  tuition,  which  deter- 
mlnatior  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Vet- 
erans" Tuition  Appeals  Board.  In  general, 
this  applies  only  to  institutions  established 
since  June  22.  1D44.  or  which  have  increased 
their  rates  more  than  25  percent  since  that 
date. 


ProYuioDS  of  H.  R.  8920,  Relating  to 
Social,  Civic,  Fraternal,  and  Veterans' 
Organisations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  how  the  provisions  in  H.  R. 
8920  will  affect  social,  civic,  fraternal, 
and  veterans'  clubs  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Lions.  Rotary,  Elks,  Kiv.anLs, 
Masons.  American  Legion.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  I  am  fur- 
nishing the  following  information: 

Ehies:  H.  R.  8920  makes  no  changes  in 
the  present  20-percent  tax  levied  on  any 
amount  paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees 
imder  section  1710  and  section  1650  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Admissions:  The  admissions  tax  is  re- 
duced from  20  percent  to  10  i)ercent  in 
H.  R.  8920. 

The  bill  also  exempts  from  the  tax 
admissions  when  all  the  proceeds  inure 
to  nonprofit  religiotis.  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions;  community-sup- 
F>orted  symphony  orchestras;  nonprc^t 
co<H;)erative  or  community  center  motion- 


picture  theaters;  National  Guard  organ- 
ization::. Reserve  ofQcers'  organizations, 
and  veterans'  organizations:  and  police 
or  fire  departments,  and  fimds  set  up 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members  and 
their  dependents.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  exempt  admissions  to  wTestling  and 
boxing  matches:  carnivals,  rodeos,  or 
circuses  where  professionals  participate 
for  compensation  irrespective  of  whether 
the  proceeds  go  to  a  charitable  organ- 
ization, or  to  athletic  contests  imless  the 
proceeds  inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
The  bill  also  exempts  admissions  to  non- 
profit agricultural  fairs  and  to  concerts 
conducted  by  nonprofit  civic  associations. 

If,  for  example,  the  Rotary  Club  or  the 
riks  sponsored  some  activity  and  charged 
admission,  the  profits  of  which  went  to 
their  own  organization,  a  tax  would  be 
payable,  but  if  all  the  profits  went  to  a 
charitable  organization,  no  tax  would  be 
levied  unless  the  event  consisted  of  a 
wrestling  or  twxing  match,  carnival, 
rodeo,  or  circus  where  professionals  par- 
ticipated for  compensation,  or  an  athletic 
contest  unless  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
benefit  of  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  Admissions  to  events  sponsored 
by  veterans"  organizations  will  not  be 
taxable  irrespective  of  whether  the  pro- 
ceeds are  retained  by  the  organization 
or  go  to  charity  unless  the  event  consists 
of  an  athletic  contest,  wrestUng  and 
boxing  matches,  or  a  carnival,  rodeo,  or 
circus  where  professionals  participate 
for  profit. 

Unrelated  business  income :  H.  R.  8920 
imposes  the  regular  corporate  income  tax 
on  certain  tax-exempt  organizations 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  corporations 
and  the  individual  income  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  trusts  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  their  income  as  arises  from  active 
business  enterprises  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  exempt  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tions. The  tax  applies  to  the  tmrelate4^ 
business  income  of  tht  labor,  agricul- 
tural, and  horticultural  organizations 
exempt  under  section  101  <1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code ;  the  literary,  sci- 
entific, reiigicus — other  than  churches — 
educational,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, including  hospitals  and  founda- 
tions, exempt  under  section  101  (6> ;  and 
the  business  and  trade  associations  ex- 
empt under  section  101  (7». 

The  various  social,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
veterans"  organizations  will  not,  however, 
be  affected  by  this  new  provision  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  exempt  under 
section  101  <3>.  (8>  and  (9)  of  the  code. 
However,  section  301  'b)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  organization  operated  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business — other  than  the  rental 
of  real  estate — for  profit  shall  be  ex- 
empted tmder  section  101  merely  on  the 
grounds  that  all  of  its  profits  are  payable 
to  one  or  more  organizations  exempt 
from  tax.  If,  for  example,  a  tax-exempt 
organization  should  operate  a  separately 
incorporated  business,  the  profits  from 
the  business  would  be  taxed  even  though 
the  profits  are  payable  to  a  tax-exempt 
organization  such  as  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Lions  Club,  or  any  other  tax-exempt 
organisation.   Ob  the  otiier  hand,  if  a 
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tAx -exempt  orcan*fiitlon — oiher  than 
on*  exempt  ftndcr  secuon  101  '1>,  <6\ 
or  <7i— owns  wid  operates  the  business 
as  a  part  of  its  okti  activities  and  not  as 
a  separate  corporation,  then  no  nea  ux 
is  imposed  under  this  bill.  For  examiple, 
the  profits  made  by  a  veterans"  or^ani- 
Bktion  or  a  fraternal  society  f rcwn  selling 
food  or  refreaiUBeots  will  not  be  taxable, 
but  if  the  vetcrmBB*  orsraniralion  or  fra- 
U^rnal  soaely  should  operate  a  rcstau- 
rani  as  a  separately  incorporated  busi- 
ness the  profits  from  such  busuiess 
mouid  be  taxable  under  H.  R.  8920. 


N«w  Era  for  UN 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MXKMESOT* 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  3.  1950 

Mr  JUDD.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Maineapoiis  Tribune  cf  June  29.  1950: 
Nrw  Eju  rot  UN 

The  trr*  wca-ld  at  last  has  the  coJlcctlre 
■K-unty  organization  lor  which  it  has  beea 
yraming  auice  ih*  cloaiug  day«  of  World  War 
IL  It  U  the  United  Nauons.  launched  with 
such  high  hopes  5  years  ago  but  fast  falling 
Into  disrespect  because  of  lu  Ineffecttiallty 

Russia,  nbose  participation  In  UN  from  the 
cnitaet  has  been  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
prevenung  It  from  tiecacnlng  an  effective  In- 
strument for  ooUectlTe  security,  la  unwlt- 
tu^y  respoiulble  for  UN's  Anally  becoming 
what  It  vas  created  to  be. 

Had  Rvisala  remained  active  In  the  UN.  in- 
stead of  boycotting  Jt  In  order  to  supplant 
Nationalist  Chinese  with  Communist  Chl- 
ticae  delegates,  UN  might  have  followed  the 
League  of  Nauons  Into  disuse.  Had  Russia 
not  encouraged  its  North  Korean  puppets  to 
breach  the  peace  and  flout  UN's  order  to 
ccaae  fire,  the  peace-crarlng  democracies 
might  nerer  have  provided  UN  with  means  of 
enforcing   lu  decisions. 

The  Korean  crisis  thiis  bids  fair  to  prov* 
the  aavlor  of  the  UN  In  contrast  to  the  Man- 
cfaurlan  and  Ethiopian  crises  which  were  the 
doom  at  the  League  of  Nations. 

Tliat.  of  course  u  the  last  thing  Russia 
Intended  or  desires.  It  hoped  to  sabotage 
UN  into  complete  impotence  while  steadUy 
building  up  lu  own  security  system — an 
•rer-wldenlng  Soviet  power. 

The  democracies  went  away  beyond  the 
second  mile  In  their  efforts  to  conrlnce  Rus- 
sia and  lu  sstellites  that  their  security 
wouid  best  be  saJegusrded  by  loyal  collabora- 
tion in  a  universal  collective  security  organ- 
i2aUon.  They  might  have  contlniied  this 
concUistOflnesB  until  UN  had  fallen  Into  com. 
plrte  disrespect  if  the  Communists  had  not 
gotten  too  menacing 

President  Truman's  use  of  American  air 
and  sea  forces  to  carry  out  the  decislotu  of 
tlM  UN  becurlty  OjuncU  marlu  a  historic 
taming  point  m  that  orcanizatlon  and  in 
the  quest  for  collective  »e<.uriiy  It  should 
)ead  to  the  permanent  ascendancy  in  UN  at 
tboae  who  really  want  collective  security  and 
tbe  end  at  sabotage  by  ihi*e  h^wtile  to  ooJ- 
lectlve  security  Henceforth  UN  should  be 
ttoe  veblcle  of  those  who  believe  m  it. 

m— la's  ftnt  reaction  to  thu  xmezpeeted 
oateooM  ot  iU  boycott  and  fostering  of  a 
breach  of  tiie  peace  Is  c bar a.c-«ruuc.  It  terms 
ooUcQU««  acUun  against  <t^re»«ioQ  in  Korea 


"gross  trampling  on  the  UN  Charter,  acting 
as  though  the  UN  organization  did  not  exist 
at  all  •' 

Coming  from  stich  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  UN  this  Pravda  utterance  hardly  deserves 
a  retwrt.  but  the  Attorney  General  of  Great 
Britain,  an  eminent  International  lawyer, 
told  Parliamen*  ye*ierday;  "The  British  Gov- 
ernment entirely  dissenu  from  the  view  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
is  not  both  within  the  UN  Charter  and  its 
legal  f)cwer8  under  international  law.' 
Britain  accordingly  has.  in  the  words  of 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  put  Its  naval  forces 
in  Japanese  waters  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Umted  States  authorities  to  operate  on  be- 
half of  the  Security  Council  and  in  support 
of  South  Korea 

Other  members  of  the  UN  are  Joining  In 
the  collective  elTort  to  localize  the  fighting 
In  Korea  and  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law. 

A  new  era  has  begun  in  international  re- 
lations and  Rusi^ia  has  had  no  small  part  In 
it.  When  the  Minnesota  poll  takes  another 
poll  on  the  UN  s  performance  in  building 
world  peace  a  larger  number  of  Mlnnesotans 
are  likely  to  say  it  is  doing  a  good  Job  than 
did  when  the  previous  poll  was  taken.  In 
a  poll  published  June  18  only  26  percent  of 
the  State's  voters  rated  UN's  performance  as 
good.  Sixty-three  percent  thought  it  was 
doing  Just  a  fair  Job  or  a  poor  Job.  That  poll 
was  taken  before  UN's  members  got  fed  up 
with  being  pushed  around  by  Russia  and 
decided  to  make  breaches  of  the  peace 
unprofitable. 


The  Bill  for  10  Years  of  Madness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  3.  1950 

Mr  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RecoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times- Herald  of 
Monday.  July  3.  1950: 

Thi  Bill  ros  10  Teaks  or  Uadnsss 

American  ground  troops  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  war  in  Korea.  Joining  air  and 
sea  forces  already  thrown  into  battle.  The 
casualty  lists  are  beginning  to  come  In  again. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Truman,  and  the  other 
men  who  put  us  In  World  War  II  promised 
to  lead  us  toward  clearly  seen  objectives. 
War  was  never  to  happen  again.  What  were 
called  the  "peace  loving  nations "  were  to 
emerge  united,  and.  under  the  banners  of  a 
glotMd  organization  dedicated  to  interne- 
tional  morality,  were  to  lead  the  world  Into  a 
lasting  peace  where  the  four  freedoms  gov- 
erned everywhere 

We  have  seen  this  vision  dissipated  steadi- 
ly, until  now.  not  5  years  after  the  end  of 
hostUltles.  America  s  sons  are  braving  the  fire 
uf  enemies  on  a  distant  front  once  more. 

KOaCAM  CKISIS  PAST  Of  PATTZSN 

To  anyone  gifted  with  a  modicum  of  his- 
torical Insight,  it  is  obvious  that  this  turn 
of  evenu  was  all  but  inevitable  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  New  Deal  leader- 
ship's flirtation  with  war  a  decade  ago  The 
Korean  excursion  is  not  an  unrelated  de- 
velopment, it  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  pat- 
tern which  was  set  when  Mr  Roosevelt  first 
resolved  to  plunge  into  World  War  II  without 
reckoning  the  coets  and  consequences,  and 
without  a  sane  and  profitable  political  end 
in  view. 


This  newspuiper  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  origins  of  American  Intervention 
In  World  War  II.  We  have  devoted  equal 
study  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  to  the 
war-time  diplomacy  that  was  supposed  to 
direct  the  world  Into  the  ways  of  a  peace 
based  on  Justice,  charity,  and  tinlversal 
tolerance.  We  have  been  constantly  pre- 
occupied with  the  information  and  ostensible 
purposes  of  postwar  American  foreign  policy. 
We  have  reviewed  at  length  the  signs  of  Com- 
munist Influence  within  the  administration 
and  especially  in  shaping  foreign  policy. 

Some  of  our  readers  thought  we  devote  t 
too  much  space  to  these  matters.  We  felt 
Justified  in  going  to  these  lengths  because 
the  subjects,  we  knew,  were  fateful  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

We  were  com^>elled,  reluctantly,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  unmistakable  evidence,  to  con- 
clude that  the  leadership  which  Americans 
had  followed  had  been  fallible  at  all  times, 
and  fraudulent  most  of  the  time.  It  had 
resorted  to  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  conceal- 
ment. For  political  advantage  and  glory.  It 
had  brought  death  to  300,000  of  our  young 
men  and  the  dissipation  of  $300.000. 000,COO 
of  the  country's  wealth  and  material  re- 
sfiurces— all  this  to  gain  the  uncertainties 
of  a  future  as  unstable  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  social  order  as  it  was  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  safety  of  all  mankind. 

The  altruistic  propaganda  which  was  put 
forward  In  Justification  of  these  sacrifices 
and  hazards— the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  four 
freedoms,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  reasstiring  pronounce- 
ments and  speeches — were  falsified  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  could  be  given  currency. 

Mr.  Truman  and  the  legatees  of  the  Roose- 
velt policy  now  talk  bitterly  of  the  Insatiable 
ambitions  and  the  manifold  betrayals  of  the 
Russian  Communist  enemy  they  once  trust- 
ed as  an  ally  and  heralded  as  a  great  de- 
mocracy. Mumble  and  mutter  as  they  may, 
the  beast  Is  the  same  as  it  always  was.  It 
has  not  changed  character. 

The  error— and  It  was  enormous — of  the 
Americans  who  uusted  this  military  empire 
was  in  refusing  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
declared  tenets  of  the  Marxian  creed. 
These  were  that  communism  Is  Irretrievably 
hostile  to  capitalism,  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  between  these  two  worlds,  and 
that  one  or  the  other  must  fall. 

Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  plunged  Into  war,  with 
no  questions  asked,  gladly  assigning  him- 
self the  role  of  Stalin's  partner,  for  the  ut- 
terly Idiotic  purpose  of  crushing  the  only 
two  military  powers — Germany  and  Japan — 
which  stood  as  a  check,  east  and  west,  upon 
Soviet  expansion.  In  war  he  made  vast  con- 
cessions in  International  conference  at  the 
expense  both  of  allies  and  of  enemies,  so 
that  the  vacuum  created  by  the  defeat  of  the 
major  enemy  states  would  be  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Europe  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  and  beyond. 

By  turning  Russia  Into  China  as  the  price 
for  Russian  military  Intervention  against 
Japan  for  a  total  of  fl  days  out  of  a  war  that 
Americans  carried  unsupported  for  1.341  days, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  certain  the  Communist 
conquest  of  China;  and  Mr.  Truman,  In 
agreeing  to  the  theaters  of  operations,  al- 
lowed Soviet  occupation  of  North  Korea,  thus 
causing  the  power  Imbalance  which  Mr  Tru- 
man himself  now  seeks  to  redress. 

KEAS  SABOT ACKO   UNITXD  STATXS  INTIKISTS 

The  contribution  of  Communists  snd  fel- 
low travelers  within  the  administration, 
playing  Stalin's  game  tluoughuut  the  war. 
assisting  the  realization  of  Soviet  ambitions 
In  Yalta,  undermining  China,  readying  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  for  the  kncx;k-out  after 
the  war  was  over,  consistently  misrepresent- 
ing Asiatic  Communist  armed  parties  as  dedi- 
cated to  agrariaii  reform  and  simple  nation- 
alism, was  far  from  negligible. 
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Not  until  very  lately,  with  the  Hiss  affair, 
the  McCarthy  charges,  the  Amerasla  acandali 
and  dozens  of  similar  developments,  has  the 
American  public  learned  of  this  CommunUt 
sabotage  of  American  interests  within  the 
administration,  and,  particularly,  within  the 
State  Department. 

The  readers  of  these  columns  cannot  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  whole  record,  patiently 
and  explicitly  set  forth  year  by  year  and 
almost  day  by  day.  This  labor  was  moti- 
vated by  concern  for  the  welfare  of  America's 
husbands  and  sons,  now  called  to  the  battle 
line  again. 

If  experience  Is  any  monitor,  the  history 
of  these  last  10  years  should  demonstrate  to 
the  Republic  the  folly  of  following  leaders 
who  do  not  know  where  they  are  going,  and 
who,  even  when  belatedly  they  learn,  mis- 
represent the  course.  Madness  begets  mad- 
ness. We  have  had  10  years  of  it,  and  more 
of  it  is  in  the  making. 
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GOP  Group  Forms  Pro^ressiye  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or    XEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  3,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
language  of  Gabriel  Heatter  there  is  good 
news — very  good  news — today.  The 
stubborn  old  reactionaries  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  suffered  a  telling  body  blow, 
I  hop3,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  July  1 
last.  For  many  years  now  in  many 
States  of  the  Nation,  and  in  some  in- 
stances nationally.  Republicanism  was 
grounded  upon  a  violation  of  th?  seventh 
commandment,  to  wit,  'Thou  shall  not 
steal."  It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  reac- 
tionary Republicans  and  some  other 
readers  to  satisfy  themselves  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  and  if  you  are  in  doubt 
about  it.  I  suggest  that  you  consult  your 
religious  adviser  and  learn  from  him  the 
startling  truth  that  when  any  person 
elected  by  the  people  fails,  neglects,  or 
refuses  to  serve  the  people  while  he  holds 
public  office  that  conduct  amoimts  to  a 
theft.  At  least  "that  is  the  way  I 
heeared  it,  Johnny."  A  pohtical  party 
which  induces  or  inspires  an  officeholder 
to  do  such  a  wrong  is  guilty  also.  The 
first  article  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
this  extension  of  remarks  was  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  2,  1950.  and 
is  as  follows: 

GOP  Groct  Forms  Progressive  Bioc— Lead- 
E-^s  Form  ft  ATE  Declaration  or  Principles 
UroNG    United    States   To   Form    Pacific 

COL-NCIL 

Philadelphia.  July  1— A  group  of  Repub- 
lican leader  from  more  than  a  dozen  States 
today  formed  an  organization  called  Repub- 
lican Advance  and  Issued  a  declaration  of 
prlncip'.es  designed  to  help  revitalize  the 
party. 

The  declaration  Included  a  call  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Pacific  council  to  show  the 
people  of  Asia  that  the  United  States  has  no 
domineering  intentions  lu  meeting  Soviet 
aggression  m  the  Far  East. 

The  group  acted  at  the  close  of  a  2-day  In- 
formal meeting  here  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  Varnuoi  Poor,  a  New  York  attc.ney. 


and  former  president  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans Clubs  there. 

OBJKCTivxs  vmnnv) 

Amon-  those  attending  the  meeting  were 
Russell  Davenport,  writer,  editor,  and  ad- 
viser to  the  late  Wendell  WUlkte  in  the  1940 
Presidentia:  campaign;  Arthur  Goldsmith 
retired  New  York  businessman:  and  leaders 
from  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New  Jersev 
Missouri.  Oregon,  Washington  State.  Michi- 
gan. Kentucky,  Colorado,  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Poor  described  the  primary  objective 
of  Republican  Advance,  which  will  have  a 
temporary  national  headquarters  at  303  L-x- 
ington  Avenue.  New  York,  as  "to  organl23  in 
support  of  a  positive  Republican  program 
and  to  appeal  to  independent  voters  everv- 
where." 

The  declaration  of  principles  adopted  bv 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Poor  said,  is  intended  to 
provide  a  fcasl  of  discussion  for  "those  in- 
terested in  helping  revitalize  the  Republican 
Party  whose  point  of  view  heretofore  has  not 
had  adequate  expression." 

Some  of  those  at  the  meeting  said  thev 
expected  to  enlist  next  week  the  support  of 
21  Congressmen  who  agree  with  the  group's 
aims. 

In  the  declaration  cf  principles,  the  group 
demanded  that  the  GOP  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times  in  terms  of  its  own  prcgres- 
Blvism. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Far  East,  the  state- 
ment said  that  the  situation  there  "now 
has  deteriorated  to  such  a  point  that  it  can 
he  repaired  only  on  a  long-range  basU." 

"The  Republican  Party."  the  document 
added,  "should  develop  a  positive  Far  East- 
ern policy,  which  should  Include  two  long, 
range  objectives: 

"1.  Assurance  to  the  people  of  Asia  that 
the  United  States  does  not  Intend  to  In- 
trude into  their  affairs  in  a  dominating  or 
possessive  manner. 

"2.  Equal  assurance  that  we  are  prepared 
to  help  them  defend  their  freedom. 

"To  this  end,"  the  declaration  said,  "a 
constructive  move  might  be  to  set  up  a 
Pacific  council  into  which  we  could  invite 
the  Philippines.  Southern  Korea.  Indonesia, 
Thailand.  Indochina.  Australia.  New  Zealand! 
India.  Pakistan.  Burma,  and  eventually 
Japan. 

"AH  questions  In  foreign  affairs  now  are 
overshadowed  by  the  potential  conflict,  ter- 
rifying in  Its  implications,  between  .he 
United  States  and  Russia." 

IVKs,  Flanders  Back  GROtJp 
Washington,  July  1.— Senators  Irving  M. 
IvES.  Republican  of  New  York,  and  Ralph 
E.  Flanders,  Republican  of  Vermont,  today 
endorsed  the  declaration  of  principles  laid 
down  before  the  Republican  advance  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia  today. 

"It  fills  the  vacuum  in  present-day  polit- 
ical thinking  and  provides  chart  anil  com- 
pass by  which  the  American  people  can 
extricate  themselves  from  the  fallacies  and 
follies  of  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  dynasty," 
Senator  Ives  said. 

Senator  Flanders  said  the  Philadelphia 
declaration  could  "mark  the  turning  point 
of  our  years  of  defeat." 

The  next  article  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  edition  of 
Sunday,  July  2, 1950.  and  is  as  follows: 

GaoLT  or  Republicans  Stast  Prograu  To 
Liberalize  Pahtt  Aims 

PHrL.tDELPHiA,  July  1  .—Republicans  from 
10  Slates  across  the  Nation  today  issued  a 
declaration  of  principles,  urging  the  party 
to  become  the  champion  cf  social-welfare 
legislation  while  guarding  private  liberties 
against  "slavery  to  the  state." 

Identities  of  about  50  members  of  the 
group — all    described    by    a    spokesman    as 


"party  rank-and-fllers"— were  not  dlsdoeed. 
They  were  reported  by  local  poUtlcal  tources 
to  be  men  and  wsmen  of  wealth  and  party 
Influence  who  are  convinced  the  party  can 
win  national  control  only  through  liberalla- 
ing  its  policies. 

Henry  V.  Poor,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Young  Republicans,  acting  as  spokes- 
man, declared  the  group  wants  to  "help  our 
party  by  encouragement  of  progressive  think- 
ing, by  gaining  new  mem'oers  from  inde- 
pendent voters,  and  by  helping  •  •  •  to 
make  a  genuine  appeal  to  young  men  and 
women  whose  lives  snd  Interests  lie  ahead." 

Mr.  Poor  said  the  meeting  was  an  attempt 
to  organize  in  support  of  a  positive  R:pub- 
llcan  program. 

WUX  ORGANIZE   IN    STATCS 

A  national  committee  Is  being  formed  In 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Poor  said,  and  plans  are 
already  under  way  in  many  States  for  organi- 
zation of  State  groups. 

Mr.  Poor  said  the  name  "Republican  Ad- 
vance" had  been  adopted  as  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  group's  activities.  Members 
were  here.  Mr.  Poor  said,  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri.  Illinois,  MlnnesoU,  Col- 
orado, and  Oregon. 

Identtes  of  the  members  of  the  group  wera 
withheld,  Mr.  Poor  said,  because  It  didn't 
want  to  bring  personalities  Into  the  group. 
Mr.  Poor  called  the  session  here  but  be  left 
the  city  before  he  could  be  asked  how  the 
meeting  happened  to  be  held  or  when  it  waa 
planned. 

The  declaration  of  principles,  Mr.  Poor 
addc'',  was  draffed  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
for  those  interested  In  helping  to  rerltallze 
the  Republican  Party. 

Another  member  of  the  group,  which  met 
yesterday  and  today  in  a  Philadelphia  hotel, 
was  Russell  Davenport,  New  York  writer  and 
editor  who  was  a  backer  of  the  late  Wendell 
L.  Wlllkie.  About  20  Republican  Congress- 
men were  reported  to  be  ready  to  announce 
their  backing  of  the  movement. 

The  group  Invited  Pennsylvania  Goremor 
James  H.  Duff,  outspoken  foe  of  Republican 
old  guardlsm  to  speak  to  It,  but  Mr.  Poor 
denied  that  Governor  Duff  was  a  member. 
He  said,  however,  t  jat  Governor  Duff  "thinks 
the  declaration  of  principles  is  a  good  Idea." 

Governor  Duff  warned  the  group  the  GOP 
must  "shed  its  cloak  of  reactionar<«n.** 

Asked  about  reports  from  Washington  that 
the  movement  was  aimed  at  defeating  the 
aspirations  of  Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  in  1952, 
a  representative  of  Mr.  Poor  said : 

"This  is  no  move  for  any  candidate  any- 
where or  against  any  candidate  •  •  • 
the  declaration  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  old  guard,  but  we  have  enough 
reaction  from  enough  States  to  know  that 
it  Is  acceptable  to  the  rank-and-file.  It  la 
an  effort  to  sell  an  Idea." 

The  groups  declaration  carefully  avoided 
mention  of  the  Taft-Harley  Labor  Act. 

In  Washington,  two  Republican  Senators. 
IvEs,  of  New  York,  and  Flandebs,  of  Ver- 
mont, Issued  statements  supporting  the 
declaration. 

Senato.  Ives  called  it  creative,  dynamic 
Inspiring,  adding: 

"It  fills  the  vacuum  in  present-day  think- 
ing and  provides  chart  and  ccmpass  by  whicn 
the  American  people  can  e::tricate  them- 
selves from  the  fallacies  and  follies  of  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  dynasty." 

Senator  Flant)::R3  said  the  Republican 
Party  has  bcoa  hovering  bciween  two  ex- 
tremes— those  who  want  to  cut-promise  the 
Democrats  and  those  who  "subscribe  to  re- 
actionary principles  which  would  not  de. 
serve  and  could  net  by  any  chance  get 
enoiigh  popular  sup.-xirt  to  bring  the  party 
back  into  power  in  a  national  eiecticn." 
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He  said  lh«  new  BtAtement  of  principles 
represents  s  group  ot  Republicans  vho  don't 
■ubscrtbe  to  tttbar  vlcv. 

"TI  the  prtaetpto*  on  which  the  statement 
Is  built  are  followed  by  the  Republican  Party.** 
he  said,  "this  declaration  can  mark  the  turn- 
Ittc  point  of  our  years  of  defeat  and  the  be- 
fln&lnK  of  a  period  of  active,  responsible  serv- 
toe  to  our  Nation." 

TMIXTEXM-PACt    DSCLAEATTON 

The  13-pa(re  declaration  of  principles  said 
that  "neceRsarr  reforms'  had  been  brought 
ab' ut  In  the  past  two  decades  diirlr.c  17 
reiars  of  which  the  Demixrau  had  the  Presi- 
dency But.  It  ct^ntlnueo  "the  Inevitable 
end*  o^'  methods  adopted  ty  the  Democrats 
to  meet  social  problems  "Is  a  new  lorra  of 
alarery — alarery  to  the  state  " 

The  Republican  Party,  the  declaration 
stated,  must  not  be&ilate  to  embrace  "social 
U\ml8  •  •  •  ac  necei«ary  to  the  health  of 
our  aociety."  but  social  welfare  legislation 
should  "be  deriscd  defining  the  responsibili- 
ties of  prlrate  parties  and  •  *  *  provid- 
ing Incentives  for  their  fulfillment  ** 

Throughout,  the  document  emphasized 
shifting  of  controls  and  administrative  pow- 
ers from  Government  to  private  hands.  It 
declared  the  OOP's  battle  i*iust  be  not  with 
reforms  but  with  concentration  of  power  la 
the  Government 

COAU   WUmX   BT   THZ   PCOPUK 

The  declaration  called  the  following  "poals 
deeply  desired  by  the  people  and  •  •  • 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  an 
industrial  society": 

''Reasonable  security  for  old  age.  adequate 
medical  care  available  for  all.  Insurance 
against  unemployment,  year-round  work,  bet- 
ter education,  better  housing,  protection  of 
the  rlghu  of  labor,  and  al".  to  agriculture  " 

The  declaration  hit  out  at  the  charge  of 
••me-toolsm"  as  a  *"lack  of  clear  thinking  that 
•eems  almost  fantastic  '  Also.  It  said,  "too 
often  the  party  has  been  maneuvered  Irto  a 
position  of  purely  negative  opposition;  the 
app)earanre  has  been  created  that  the  party  Is 
not  merely  antlaocialistlc  but  antisocial." 

I  do  hope  that  ,.he  sinlul  old  Republican 
Party  of  more  than  a  decade — no.  it  is 
longer  than  that;  it  has  realb'  rounded 
out  about  40  years  of  F>olitical  sinning — 
Will  at  last  reforfn  and  eive  ever>*one  •*a 
leKitimate  break"  instead  of  the  preedy, . 
favored  few  who  have  endeavored  to  ?ain 
control  of  the  Government  via  the  Re- 
publican Party. 


CoramacitiB  Increasinf  in  the  Philippines 
Because  of  the  Defeat  of  Laurel  m  1949 
Election 


KCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MI:. nesota 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
27.  1947.  my  remarks  appeared  in  the 
CoHCEtEssiOK  a  RrcoRD.  and  for  the  most 
part,  dealt  with  conditions  in  the  Pliil- 
Ippines.  On  November  8.  1949.  the  voU 
era  in  the  Phoiippuu-s  retained  Presi- 
dent Quirino  m  power. 

In  my  remarks  printed  in  the  Cow- 
ussslOMAL  RicoiD  of  September  21. 
1M8. 1  qiioted  irom  an  article  written  by 
W.  R.  Mathews  of  the  North  American 
newspaper  Alliance  v  ;ih  a  date  line  Ma- 


nila. July  22.  1949.  from  which  I  apain 
quote  the  following': 

The  Government  Is  barely  able  to  cope 
with  the  wave  of  lawlessness.  Manila  news- 
papers almost  every  day  print  slt)rles  of  hold- 
ups In  broad  daylight  Employment  of  pri- 
vate guards  for  homes  has  become  a  neces- 
sity for  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  Com- 
munist-led guerrilla  Huks  are  merely  one 
aspect  of  the  widespread  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  I^awlessneas  prevails  In  public 
life  A  top  Philippine  politician  was  able  to 
get  a  bin  through  the  Philippine  Congress 
gvlng  him  tax  exemption,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  bill  or  law  deprived  the  Govern- 
ment of  2,000,000  pesos  (•1.000.000)  an- 
nually, to  this  mans  benefit.  •  •  •  The 
days  of  good  government  In  the  Philippines 
are  over. 

Shortly  before  the  November  1949  elec- 
tion. Hon.  Jose  P.  Laurel  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

This  is  a  year  of  decision  for  our  people. 
More  than  3  years  after  the  present  adminis- 
tration assumed  the  trusteeship  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  Republic  Is  confronted  today  with  a 
government  paralyzed  by  factional  squabbles 
while  grave  problems  are  clamoring  for 
vigorous  and  urgent  solution.  Never  In  the 
last  half  century  has  our  country  been  cursed 
with  an  administration  as  corrupt,  as  full  of 
self-seekers,  as  cynically  Indllterent  to  the 
people  8  welfare  as  the  one  we  are  tolerating 
now.  Instead  of  a  stable  Government  and  a 
happy  and  prosresslve  community  life,  the 
spectacle  presented  to  us  is  the  tragic  comedy 
of  one  group  of  high  Government  officials  of 
the  Liberal  Party  trying  to  prove  before  the 
w:irld  that  the  rival  group  in  the  Liberal 
Party  is  more  corrupt,  the  more  venal,  and 
the  mjre  licentious  in  the  exercise  of  power. 
Public  moneys  are  squandered  recklessly 
consttlutlonal  provisions  are  flagrantly 
Ignored,  and  civil  liberties  are  crushed  by 
naked  force  while  our  Industries  lie  unre- 
habilitated.  The  ranks  of  the  Jobless  are 
swelling  every  day  while  the  cosrt  of  living 
is  rising  steadily.  Our  reserves  are  dwlndlin,; 
fast  and  thousands  of  children  who  should 
be  In  school  find  no  accommodations  We 
are  almost  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  bank- 
ruptcy. The  people  will  not  tolerate  this 
state  of  things  much  longer.  There  can  be 
compromise  with  evil  and  evildoers  or  fur- 
ther Incompetence  and  mismanagement  of 
the    people's    affairs. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
Philippines.  As  a  Member  of  Consre.ss  I 
have  tried  to  be  helpful  to  the  Philip- 
pines duriiiK  their  struggles  as  a  com- 
mon'.vealth.  also  during  Japanese  occu- 
pation and  later  a.s  a  Reoublic. 

I  had  hoped  that  Hon.  Jose  P.  Laurel 
would  be  elected  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  November  1949.  Some  of  my 
friends  felt  that  I  should  not  have  gone 
to  the  length  of  expressing  my  opinion 
about  Dr.  Laurel  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  in  the 
Philippines,  particularly  since  the  No- 
vt  mber  1949  election  I  feel  that  my  per- 
sonal choice  of  Dr.  Laurel  for  President 
has  been  completely  vindicated. 

I  was  even  more  certain  of  It  when  I 
read  the  following  editorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  June  29.  1950: 
Qin«iNOs  REAc-noN 

President  Quirlno  of  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic appears  to  have  been  aroused  out  of  his 
lethergy  by  the  invasion  of  Korea.  In  a 
statement  calling  upon  all  Filipinos  to  pull 
together  and  present  a  united  front  to  the 
dangers  both  Inside  and  ouulde,  he  has 
acknowledged  that  he  is  concerned  over  the 
Plulipplues'  internal  situation.    No  doubt  he 


was  thinking  more  about  the  Communist-led 
Huk  movement  In  the  islands  than  about  the 
corruption  In  his  own  regime.  But  at  Icist 
he  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  stronger 
Internal  policy  In  the  face  of  attive  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  Far  East. 

President  Truman  announced  yesterday 
that  he  has  ordered  strengthening  of  the 
United  States  forces  In  the  Philippines  and 
acceleration  of  military  aid  to  the  Manila 
government.  The  real  danger  is  that  the 
Philippine  Republic  will  be  rebutlrcssed  at  all 
points  except  Its  weakest  one.  We  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  the  greatest  peril 
in  the  Philippines  comes  from  the  corrup- 
tion within  the  Quirlno  regime,  which  Is  sap- 
ping the  confidence  of  the  people.  No 
amount  of  external  danger  is  likely  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  people  In  their  government 
unle<w  there  is  a  genuine  house-cleaning  that 
will  drive  the  exploiters.  Including  the  presl- 
dents  relatives,  from  their  positions  of  power, 

Mr.  Blake  Clark  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Are  the  Philippines  Going  the 
Way  of  China?"  for  June  1950  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following : 

The  Philippines  today  are  a  China  In 
embryo.  The  downfall  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tlonallsts  started  with  a  corrupt  government. 
Many  high  ofBclals  of  President  Quirlno* 
Philippine  administration  are  not  only  aston- 
ishingly dishonest,  they  even  admit  It.  Luis 
Taruc's  efficiently  trained.  Communist-led. 
Filipino  Huks.  are  even  now  holding  their 
own  against  the  Philippine  constabulary. 

Many  unprincipled  officials  fatten  off  the 
impoverished  people  of  the  Far  East,  but 
none  do  so  with  such  grace  and  good  humor 
as  the  Filipino  politician.  "We  are  not 
angels'  confesses  former  Senate  President 
Jose  Avellno  with  engaging  frankness,  "what 
are  we  In  power  for?"  Before  assuming  his 
seat  in  the  senate  In  1946.  Avellno  had  a 
bank  account  of  M.OOO.  By  April  1948  he  had 
deposited  »500.000.  (He  gained  a  portion 
of  this  from  the  sale  of  U.  8.  Army  surplus. 
Ignoring  the  prohibition  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  participating  in 
such  deals.  Suspended  from  the  senate  for 
this  act.  Avellno  brazenly  ran  for  President 
of  the  Republic  (In  November  1949  election). 
Rejected  overwhelmingly  by  the  people.  Ave- 
llno was  forgiven  by  President  Quirlno  In  a 
deal  for  political  support  and  after  the  No- 
vember 1949  election  he  again  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Senate. 

Exclaimed  a  politician  when  the  United 
States  turned  over  the  surplus  property  to 
the  Philippine  Government:  "Lefs  rehabili- 
tate the  country,  but  let's  first  rehablllute 
ourselves."  Philippine  officials  allowed 
friends  to  negotiate  contracts  at  low  figures 
Instead  of  competing  with  other  bidders. 
They  declared  caterpillars,  bulldozers  and 
other  valuable  heavy  equipment  scrap  and 
knocked  it  down  to  farorltes  by  the  ton. 
Warehouse  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
other  employees  pilfered  stockpiles.  •  •  • 
Peso  millionaires  sprouted  everywhere 
These  same  warehouse  superintendents  and 
Inspectors  bought  movie  theaters;  half-mil- 
lion-dollar apartment  houses  were  built. 
Mothers-in-law  of  government  officials  ac- 
quired some  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in 
Manila.  For  the  many  corrupt  poUtlcl.'^ns 
the  new  immigration  quota  offered  a  golden 
chance.  The  Philippine  Government  had 
limited  the  number  of  Chinese  streaming 
Into  the  Islands  to  500  per  year.  Speaker  of 
the  House  Eugenlo  Perez  secretly  distributed 
the  lion's  share  of  the  entrance  permits 
among  the  other  representatives  In  the 
House  Senate  President  Avellno  supervised 
the  allocation  In  the  Senate,  after  keeping  40 
entrance  permits  for  himself.  Wealthy  Chi- 
nese, desperate  to  escape  from  Communist 
China,  paid  handsome  sums  to  get  their 
names  on  the  entrance-permit  llsu.  The 
usual  price  for  a  permit  was  $1,5:0,  and  some 
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came  higher  When  Senator  Tanada  exposed 
this  racket,  he  declared  that  of  the  nation's 
24  Senators,  only  7  were  not  accepting  thslr 
sl^are  of  the  spoils. 

Francisco  Martinez,  treasurer  of  President 
Qiilrino's  Liberal  Party,  also  treasurer  of  the 
Province  In  which  he  lives.  •  •  •  Dur- 
ing 2  years  he  bought  from  two  favored  Ma- 
nila firms  more  than  1 1.387.500  worth  of 
school  supplies  at  exorbitant  prices.  He  ac- 
quired enough  carbon  paper  to  last  the  Prov- 
ince 152  years  at  54  cents  per  sheet  Instead 
of  4  cents  per  sheet.  He  laid  In  a  57-year 
supply  of  stencils  at  $7  35  a  quire  when  he 
could  have  bought  them  for  $1.75  per  quire. 
He  p.ild  $13  50  each  Inster.d  of  63  cents  each 
for  10.?00  small  mattocks  for  school  garden- 
ing. O.Tce  supplies  and  school  supplies  over- 
flowed the  Leyte  capitol's  storerooms.  The 
auditor  general  Investigated  and  recommend- 
ed th?  dismissal  of  Francleco  Martinez.  Crim- 
inal pro.secutlon  was  scheduled  to  follow. 
Martinez  was  not  dismissed.  He  is  still  treas- 
urer of  the  Province  (and  Is  head  of  Qulrino's 
Liberal  Party  In  Leytei  •  •  •  The  news- 
paper reporter  who  first  ui>covercd  these  facts 
found  that  the  same  type  of  buying  is  golnj 
on  In  a  number  of  other  provinces. 

A  systematized  network  of  collusion  and 
fomft  among  revenue  collectors  is  costing  the 
Government  75  percent  of  all  collectible 
taxes.  According  to  Secretary  of  Finance  Pio 
Pedrcsa.  appraisers,  secret-service  operatives, 
harbor  police,  customs  agents,  and  treasury 
assents  work  hand-ln-glove  with  t.ix  evaders 
and  smugglers.  They  pool  and  divide  their 
cut  In  set  proportions. 

If  bribery  and  corruption  v.  ere  stamped  out, 
the  Government  could  balance  Its  budget. 
As  it  is  now.  Secretary  Pedrosa  expects  a  defi- 
cit cf  more  than  $45.000. COO  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  Some  believe  the  deficit  will  double 
that  figure.  The  Philippine  Government  can- 
not pay  Its  employees  a  living  wage.  It  is 
almost  too  much  to  expect  a  customs  offl.lal 
or  tcx  collector  receiving  $75  a  month  to  turn 
down  a  "250  bribe.  •  •  •  And  there  has 
been  plenty  of  cash.  Since  July  4.  1946,  the 
United  States  Government  has  poured  a  bil- 
lion and  half  dollars  Into  the  Islands. 

Five  hundred  thousand  firearms  are  loose 
in  the  Islands  today — almost  all  of  them  In 
Irresponsible  hands.  Even  college  boys,  leg- 
islators, bankers,  and  churchgoers  tote  .45s 
and  .38's  like  professional  killers.  S'gns  in 
the  hotels  in  Manila,  In  night  clubs,  and  In 
the  halls  of  congress  Invite  guests  to  "check 
firearms."  •  •  •  In  Manila  1  man  In 
every  10  carries  a  gun.  You  take  your  life  In 
your  hands  when  you  travel  along  many  pub- 
lic reads.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  traverse 
the  45  miles  alone  from  Clark  Field  to  Manila. 
•  •  •  Jeeps  travel  In  threes,  the  first  one 
armed.  The  brutal  murder  of  Mrs.  Quezon 
and  her  daughter  and  membe-'s  of  her  party 
on  a  public  highway,  the  slaying  of  two  young 
Americans  on  their  own  farm,  and  the  eIp.v- 
ing  of  two  professors  hiking  in  a  region  only 
40  miles  from  the  summer  capital  of  Bagulo 
were  headlined  In  America.  Manila  news- 
papers give  details  of  similar  murders  vir- 
tually every  week.  Many  law-abiding  citizens 
are  more  terrified  of  the  Philippine  constabu- 
lary and  civilian  guards  than  of  the  out- 
laws. 

The  notorious  Filipino  Stevedore  Workers' 
Union  is  laying  the  entire  water  front  wide 
open  to  Communist  contr.l.  Unloading 
gangs  are  paid  for  as  If  they  comprised  13 
men  but  actually  contain  only  10.  •  •  • 
The  shippers  and  eventually  the  buyers  pay 
the  wages  to  the  union  men  who  were  not 
there. 

Tired  of  corruption  and  starvation  wages, 
many  Fillplros  eagerly  anticipated  the  1949 
elections  as  a  peaceful  means  of  getting 
honest  government.  •  •  •  But  on  Negros 
Island,  for  Instance,  when  friends  attempted 
to  campaign  for  a  candidate  noted  for  dis- 
tinctive public  service,  special  police  as- 
taulted  and  clubbed  the  campaign  workers, 
driving  them  away  with  smashed  faces  and 
broken  heads. 


Campaign  money  for  the  Quirlno  Liberal 
Party  poured  In  like  cane-sugar  sirup.  When 
a  businessman,  from  whom  the  Quirlno  cam- 
paign workers  solicited  a  $5,000  contribu- 
tion, protested  that  he  did  not  have  such  a 
sum.  he  was  told  to  borrow  the  money  from 
the  Philippine  National  Bank  When  the 
businessman  said  he  could  never  repay  the 
loan,  he  was  told:  "You  don't  have  to.'  The 
bank  will  cancel  it  as  a  bad  debt."  •  •  • 
Some  $3,500,000  of  Government  money  was 
thus  chuted  Into  the  party  coffers  of  the 
Quirlno  Liberal  Party.  Every  device  known 
to  fraudulent  elections  was  used  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1949.  Filipinos  remarked  that  even 
the  birds  and  the  bees  voted  (for  Quirlno) 
in  some  precincts.  In  other  precincts  ballots 
were  counted  (and  reported  to  Manila)  on 
the  night  before  the  election.  Tlie  returns 
from  some  of  the  municipalities  !ar  exceeded 
the  1048  population.  Many  citizens  in  Ba- 
tangas  (located  not  far  from  Manila)  went 
to  the  polls  to  learn  that  durlnc;  the  niijht 
the  mayor  cf  Batangas  had  transferred  their 
names  to  the  voting  lists  of  distant  precincts 
far  away. 

With  the  deterioration  of  Qulrino's  admin- 
istration, seme  people  are  ah-eady  turning 
to  the  Huks  (Communist-led  Huks),  the  Red 
army  of  the  Philippines.  Today  the  Huks 
call  themselves  the  People's  Army  of  Libera- 
tion. It  is  estlm.ated  that  they 'have  10.000 
trained  men  under  arms,  with  large  poten- 
tial reserves.  Many  are  experts  with  Brown- 
ing automatics,  Thompson  submachine  guns, 
and  automatic  carbines.  The  Huks  buy  new 
machine  guns  complete  with  tripods  for  $15, 
taken  from  Clark  Field  and  the  Philippine 
Army  barracks.  In  each  Province  where  the 
Huks  are  organized,  the  Huks  have  indoctri- 
nation schools  complete  with  bocks  and  rup- 
pUes  where  tenant  farmers  learn  to  read  and 
write.  Experts  Instruct  special  groups  of 
young  men  in  politics,  economics,  and  tactics 
of  guerrilla  warfare. 

Whether  the  Philippine  Republic  will 
stand  or  fall  rests  primarily  with  President 
Quirlno. 

What  I  have  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
was  written  by  a  special  writer  sent  to 
Manila  by  the  Reader's  Digest,  a  reliable 
and  respected  American  publication. 
The  article  was  printed  in  June  1950 
issue.  I  respectfully  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  for 
careful  reading.  I  am  sure  they  will  find 
it  interesting  as  well  ::s  enlightening. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  12,  1950, 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Tillman  Durdin, 
special  writer  for  New  York  Times  sent 
to  Manila  to  get  the  facts  first  hand.  I 
quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Durdins 
article: 

President  Qulrino's  Liberal  Party  engi- 
neered election  frauds  here  (in  tht  Philip- 
pines)  that  cost  the  Nationalists  success. 

The  Washington  Star  of  June  4,  1950. 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Creston  B. 
Mullins,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Philippines  Show   Up   as   a   We.*k   Link   in 

P.\ciric  Defense — CoRr.UFT  Regime  and  Un- 

STABII       ECONOMT       IMMEDIATE       D.VNCERS — 

Communist-Led  Hints  Post  Real  Threat 
While  Qvirino  Rule  Fails  To  Cope  Wrra 
Gr-ive  Situation 

The  United  States  has  an  Achilles  heel  in 
Its  Pacific  defenses,  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  republic,  which  will  be  4  years  old  next 
month.  Is  perhaps  the  weakest  link  In  our 
defensive  structures  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  southeast  Asia.  The  very  real  danger 
that  the  Islands  can  and  possibly  will  fall  to 
communism,  unless  the  Philippines  halt  their 
downward  slide,  is  scarcely  appreciated  by 
the  Americans.  Philippine  political  leader- 
ship is  so  shot  through  with  corruption  and 
Ineptitude,  its  economy  is  so  near  collapse, 


and  the  danger  of  the  Communist-led  Rukt 
overthrowing  the  government  is  so  re;.',  that 
we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  situation  and  doing  something 
about  It,  if  we  can.  Mr.  Quirlno  ran  for  elec- 
tion In  November  1949  and  won.  The  char- 
acter of  the  voting  has  been  widely  chal- 
lenged, even  in  quarters  normally  neutral  In 
internal  affairs. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  12. 1950. 

carried  an  article  by  Harold  R.  Isaacs. 

with  date  line  Manila.  June  11.  1950, 

from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

Phiuppines  Reported  NE.it  PoLmcAL, 

Economic  Collapse 

During  the  last  few  weeks  many  reports 
and  articles  critical  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  have  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can press.  These  articles  and  reports  have 
suggested  a  grbwlng  crisis  In  Filipino  affairs. 
These  writings  have  drawn  an  ominous  par- 
allel between  the  present  situation  In  the 
5-ycar-old  Republic  cf  the  Philippines  and 
the  state  of  affairs  In  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
China  Just  before  it  fell  to  the  Communists. 
The  independent  prees  in  ManUa  reported 
that  President  Quirlno  was  trying  to  b!am« 
hU  critics  for  the  evils  that  lie  at  the  door 
of  his  own  administration.  The  press  la 
Manila  has  demanded  that  President  Quirlno 
carry  cut  his  promises  to  clean  up  the  mess 
instead  of  trying  to  blame  the  whole  thing 
on  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

Fiom  another  article  in  Washington 
Post  of  June  15,  1950,  by  Harold  R. 
Isaacs,  with  Manila  date  line  Jime  14, 
1950,  I  quote  the  following: 

If  only  10  percent  of  what  Is  alleged  about 
corruption  In  government  In  the  Philippines 
were  trre,  the  place  would  still  be  a  political 
cesspool.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  stand 
on  a  Manila  street  corner  without  being  hit 
by  some  cf  the  flying  charges.  A  bewilder- 
ing array  of  Investlgetlons  Is  constantly  go- 
ing on.  and  other  Investigations  are  tlireat- 
ened.  Some  of  the  more  celebrated  current 
charges  have  to  do  with  an  overpayment  of 
1.500.000  pesos  on  a  land -purchase  deal;  an- 
other charge  Is  the  regular  sale  of  Immigra- 
tion quotas:  another  charge  has  to  do  with 
the  disposal  of  American  Army  surplus,  the 
original  value  of  which  was  $1.000.000,0C0.  th« 
write-off  value  was  $100.000.COO,  and  the 
estimated  final  receipt  $40,000,000. 

A  year  ago  when  President  Quirlno  and 
Jose  Avellno.  Senate  president  boes,  had  their 
spectacular  falling  out.  Quirlno  spread 
some  of  Avelino's  defalcations  on  the  record 
and  had  him  kicked  out  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  the  president  and  head.  Ave- 
llno, in  the  presidential  campaign  In  1949. 
turned  up  expenditures  of  some  fancy  items 
by  Quirlno.  the  purchases  being  made  out  of 
presidential  funds.  One  item  was  a  famous 
$2,500  bed.  Avellno  ran  against  Quirlno  for 
president  after  being  dlsmLssed  from  the  Sen- 
ate. After  Quirlno  was  declared  the  victor  in 
the  November  1349  election.  President  Qui- 
rlno put  Avellno  bnck  in  his  old  position  aa 
president  of  the  senate.  He  aleo  sent  Avellno 
to  the  United  States  after  the  election  aa  a 
good-will  ambassador. 

A  characteristic  remark  made  to  me  In 
Manila  was:  "Avellno  is  no  good,  but  at 
least  he  made  his  money  by  bringing  in 
Chinese.     Quirlno  is  taking  It  from  us." 

In  Washington  Post.  June  16.  1950.  I 
read  an  interesting  article  about  the 
Philippines,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

At  least  In  Manila  the  resentment  and  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
PhU.'.pplnes  has  focused  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  on  one  man.  President  Elpidio  Qui- 
rlno. Qulrino's  weakness,  ttubborncss,  slow- 
ness, incompetence,  and  his  inadeqtiacy  are 
blamed  for  everything.  Filipinos  are  OMd  to 
having  a  strong  man  en  top.    Tbey  yearn  for 
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tiM  U^xifrhnm  of  the  Intc  Ifanurl  Qiieeon. 
who  w«a  the  ftll-p<iwerful  bou  oi  Flltptno 
politics  for  •  Kpnrration.  Qutrtno  Is  a  minor 
puUtlcai  f\Kure.  brought  to  power  by  rc> 
ctdent.  commands  little  respect.  He  Is  a  flac- 
cid, sick  msn  who  seems  to  hare  a  penchant 
for  be>nff  tenacious  about  the  wrong  things. 
He  has  not  been  'nrglven  by  many  Filipinos 
for  the  way  he  won  the  election  In  November 
1949  Last  NoTember's  election  was  a  lulu. 
It  was  a  three-cornered  fight  between  Qul- 
rtno.  Jose  Arellno.  and  Jose  P  Laurel.  Jos« 
Laurel's  followers  say  the  election  was  stolen 
from  Laurel  Even  Qulrlnos  friends  admit 
that  local  party  bosses  'did  go  a  little  far." 
In  the  flrnt  session  of  congress  after  the 
election.  Qulrlno  lost  control  of  his  own  pen- 
ate.  Some  of  his  most  scathing  critics  today 
are  members  of  his  own  party  majority  Vice 
President  Lopez,  a  rich  sucar  man  fr^^m  Ilollo, 
has  made  no  secret  of  his  dlsafTectlon  and 
crltlrltm  of  Qulrlno. 

I  have  quoted  from  New  York  Times; 
Washington  Post:  Washington  Star; 
Readers  Digest:  Mr.  Tillman  Durdin. 
special  writer  sent  to  the  Philippines  by 
New  York  Times:  Mr.  Creston  B  Mul- 
11ns.  In  his  article  sent  from  Manila  to 
Wa-shinglon  Star;  Mr.  Harold  R.  Isaacs, 
writing  in  Manila  for  Washington  Post 
and  other  papers.  My  opinion  about  Dr. 
Jose  P.  Laurel  and  condit'ons  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  expressed  in  my  remarks  June 
27.  1947.  and  September  21.  1949.  is  in 
great  measure  backed  up  by  recent  arti- 
cles appearing  in  America  from  which  I 
have  quoted.  My  opinion  of  Dr  Jose  P. 
Laurel  today  remains  the  same  as  I  ex- 
pressed In  my  remarks  which  appeared 
in  the  Concressioiial  RccoRr  in  1947  and 
again  in  1949. 

Dr.  Laurel  has  served  his  people  in 
every  crisis.  He  fought  for  hLs  people  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  established.  He  wrote  the 
constitution  under  which  the  Filipinos 
now  live,  because  the  same  constitution 
which  governed  the  Commonwealth  was 
adopted  practically  without  change  for 
the  present  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
He  fought  for  Philippine  independence. 
He  fed.  he  clothed,  and  he  protected  the 
Filipinos  during  the  long  period  of  occu- 
pation by  the  Japanese.  In  his  eventful 
life  he  has  faced  one  crisis  after  another. 
He  has  never  failed  to  show  the  true  steel 
In  his  make-up.  In  all  the  hardest  times 
which  have  been  visited  upon  the  Fili- 
pino people  he  has  not  hesitated  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  He  has  never  failed 
his  people — and,  in  my  opinion — he 
never  will 

Today  Dr  Laurel  is  usinc  his  energy 
and  resourceful  mind  to  oppose  the  on« 
rushing  tid£  of  communism  which,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  is  rapidly  engulfing 
his  country.  Before  the  war  and  during 
Japanese  occupation  and  since  the  last 
war  ended  the  name  of  Laurel  was  a  liv- 
ing symbol  of  national  assertiveness.  of 
dignity,  and  of  patriotic  ardor  which  en- 
rich the  mainsprings  of  a  noole  heritage. 
The  war  did  not  change  the  genuine 
metal  of  his  greatness.  Today  he  has 
more  friends  throu.k;hout  the  Philippines 
than  he  ever  had  at  any  time  before. 
Laurel  has  used  his  ^reat  talents  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  justice.  He  has  given 
his  all  to  the  cause  ol  ri>.hteousnes8.  His 
only  concern  Is  the  triumph  of  justice. 
He  has  tised  his  wisdom,  his  great  tal- 
ents, his  energy,  and  what  material 
he  had  to  ftt:hi  every  form  of  op- 


pression and  discrimination  and  to  assist 
and  guide  his  people  throughout  all  of 
their  struggles.  He  is  the  champion  of 
the  common  man  In  the  Philippines  to- 
day. He  represents  the  ideals  which 
Rizal  fought  to  preserve.  By  his  devo- 
tion to  principle,  his  austerity,  his  refusal 
to  compromise  or  make  deals,  and  his 
love  of  country  he  has  won  millions  of 
followers  to  his  banner.  The  one  im- 
pelling force  which  has  guided  this  great 
man  throughout  his  life  has  been  his  de- 
sire to  help  his  people. 

When  Laurel's  time  has  come  to  an 
end  historians  of  the  future  will  present 
the  true  size  and  stature  of  this  great 
patriot.  They  will  rank  him  with  Rizal. 
Bonlficio,  General  Luna.  Mabini.  and 
Quezon.  It  will  be  said  that  his  under- 
standing mind,  his  profound  sympathy, 
his  human  kindness,  his  moral  courage, 
his  iron  will,  his  rugged  fearlessness  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  unborn  gen- 
erations to  come.  Justice  cannot  fail 
this  man  whose  sacrificial  service  now 
shines  in  the  fullness  of  its  grandeur 
within  the  contemplation  of  a  grateful 
people.  Such  a  man  of  steel  will  always 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  In 
the  light  of  chaos,  confusion,  corruption, 
and  unrest  in  the  Philippines  since  the 
November  1949  election,  my  conviction 
remains  that  the  wrone  which  was  done 
in  the  1949  election  will  be  corrected  in 
the  next  election  and  Jose  P.  Laurel  will 
be  called  into  service  by  his  people  to 
serve  a.s  the  next  President  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  the  Philippines. 


Saviofi   and  Loan  Associations  Gain 
Financially  Under  Square  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  3,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record,  that 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
on  Sunday  July  2.  1950'.  a  very  informa- 
tive article,  which  recited  the  financial 
benefits  which  have  enured  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  by  reason  of  sign- 
ing last  week  by  President  Truman,  of 
the  savings  and  loan  bill. 

I  feel  that  this  article  is  of  wide  In- 
terest not  only  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations but  to  persons  having  their 
money  deposited  in  same.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 
6av:ncs-Loan   Gain   Is   BAsro  or.    New   Law 

CtTTTINC    iNStTUNCB.    Pm£MlUM    AND    U.NITtD 

States  Zaauk 

(By  Qeorge  A.  Mooney) 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have  moved 
into  the  strongest  competitive  position  In 
their  entire  history.  Based  on  President 
Truman's  signing  of  the  savings  and  loan 
bUl  last  week,  the  advance  Is  being  hailed  by 
Industry  leaders  as  the  most  significant  in 
two  decades. 

Reduction  of  th«  premium  nt«  paid  by 
Insured  associations,  as  provided  under  the 
new  law,  permits  an  annual  saving  in  opera- 


tion costs  estimated  at  M.300.000  of  which 
more  than  9635.000  wUl  be  in  this  district. 
This  feature  will  allow  the  Individual  asso- 
ciation an  opportunity  to  offset  rising  ex- 
penses in  its  overhead,  while  at  the  same  time 
ofTerlng  wider  latitude  in  its  competitive  ac- 
tivities. 

Because  of  the  steady  increase  In  the  vol- 
ume of  lower-return  mortgages,  no  general 
Increase  Is  expected  In  the  rate  paid  on  sav- 
ings accounts.  Any  pressure  on  such  rates, 
however,  has  been  eased  by  the  Insurance 
reduction,  and  perhaps  significantly,  one  as- 
sixrlatlon  In  this  city  has  already  announced 
an  Increase  In  Its  rate  from  2  to  2'<4  percent. 

The  Insurance  premium  reduction  brings 
the  previous  rate  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
down  to  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  In- 
sured accounts  and  creditor  obligations  of 
each  association.  The  new  level  now 
matches  that  prevallUig  for  Insured  banks 
and  is  retroactive  to  June  30.  1949.  Aside 
from  the  saving  in  money,  the  savings  and 
loan  men  are  especially  gratified  that  they 
have  received  this  oCQclal  recognition  of  their 
standing  through  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the 
banks. 

AMENDING    OF    LOAN    ACT 

The  insurance  feature  of  the  new  law. 
however.  Is  only  one  of  a  series  of  changes 
In  savlncs  and  loan  status  which  association 
leaders  assert  strengthens  their  position  and 
Indicates  that  the  industry  has  come  of  age. 
Most  Important  in  the  long  view,  they  ex- 
plain. Is  the  fact  that  the  law  largely  elim- 
inates Government  participation  In  their 
business. 

Thus,  the  statute  amends  the  Federal 
Hfme  Loan  Bank  Act  of  1932.  which  auihor- 
\i-e<i  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  and  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1934.  under  which  the  Federal  Savings  and 
L^an  Insurance  Corporation  was  set  up.  It 
provides  means  to  effect  the  retirement  of 
$100,000,000  of  United  States  Treasury  funds 
invested  In  the  capital  c'  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  to  speed  the  pay-off  of  the  re- 
maining t75.0O0.0C0  of  Government  money  In 
the  capital  stock  of  the  district  Federal  home 
loan  banks. 

The  Insurance  Corporation  Is  directed  to 
retire  annually  an  amount  of  Its  capital  stock 
equal  to  50  percent  of  its  net  Income  for  the 
year.  It  Is  estimated  that  repayment  of  the 
Treasury  money  can  be  completed  In  about 
12  years. 

The  Corporation  will  also  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury the  approximate  cost  of  the  money  in 
past  years — a  sum  v^hlch  now  amounts  to 
about  $29,000,000.  Dividends  In  the  future 
will  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  a  rate  taking  Into  account  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  Treasury 
securities  On  May  31  the  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration held  nearly  1120,000.000  In  reserves  In 
cddltlon  to  Its  Treasury  capital  of  $100,- 
000,000. 

SPEEDING  or  IXPATMENT 

To  accelerate  repayment  of  Government 
funds  In  the  capital  of  the  district  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  the  law  now  requires  that 
within  1  year  each  member  Institution  ac- 
{]uire  stock  In  Its  respective  bank  equal  to  at 
least  2  percent  of  Its  outstanding  home  mort- 
gage loans.  Instead  of  the  previous  minimum 
of  1  percent.  Each  district  bank  will  then  be 
required  to  retire  Government-owned  stock 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  stock  held 
ty  members  exceeds  the  amount  required  un- 
der previous  law. 

Remaining  Government  capital  In  the  sys- 
tem Is  expected  to  be  paid  back  In  full  within 
S  years.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made  In  retiring  the  Gjvernment  stock, 
which  has  been  cut  from  Hi^j.OOO.OOO  to  $75,- 
20O.0OO.  as  of  May  31.  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  reported.  Stock  owned  by  memt^er 
Institutions  has  been  Increased  from  $9.0()0.- 
000  to  $151,000,000,  and  three  of  the  district 
Federal  home  loan  banks  have  retired  all  at 
their  Government  stock. 
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The  Uw.  however,  atithorlaes  the  Treasury 

to  back-stop  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B&nk 
System  In  any  extreme  emergency  by  ptir- 
chaslng  the  securities  of  the  district  banks 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000,000,000.  Thus, 
the  system  Is  supplied  with  potential  sup^ 
ports  somewhat  similar  to  those  already 
existing  for  commerciil  banks  and  for  the 
Nation''  system  of  farm  finance. 
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H.  T.'s  Bypassmg  of  Consrets  in  Koreaa 
Actios  Stirt  Fcar$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  PicoBD.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Arthur  Sears  Henning  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  Monday, 
July  3.  1950; 

H  T  's  Btpasstno  or  Conceess  m  Kokean  Ac- 
tion Ftirs  Peaks — Use  or  UN  To  CncuM- 

VINT  CONSTIIUTION    VIEWED   AS   PaVINC    WaT 

to  Dictatorship 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Henning 

One  of  the  most  sensational  aspects  of 
American  Intervention  in  the  Korean  War 
Is  President  Truman's  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  the  United  Nations  to  bypass  the 
United  States  Conpress  as  the  sole  reoosltory 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  prerogative 
to  declare  war. 

While  the  undertaking  to  defend  South 
Korea  from  Invaalon  by  the  Russian  puppet 
republic  of  North  Korea  has  received  almost 
Unanimous  support  in  Congress,  Mr.  Tru- 
man's procedure  for  calling  American  armed 
power  into  action  Is  being  widely  questioned 
n%  to  Its  legality  and  also  as  to  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  precedent  In  the  futvu-e. 

There  are  misgivintrs  and  apprehensions 
that  the  United  Nations  will  come  In  time  to 
supersede  Congress  not  only  In  the  matter 
of  declaring  war  but  In  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation generaJly. 

SHOWS   WAT  rOB  DICTATOR 

Mr  Truman  In  Invoking  the  auth(Hlty  at 
the  United  Nations  instead  of  the  authority 
Of  Congress  to  make  war.  has  shown  how  a 
dictator  could  operate  to  flout  Congress  and 
carry  Into  effect  a  Socialist  program,  such  as 
the  welfare  state  or  police  state,  or  even  Im- 
poee  on  the  country  a  completely  totalitarian 
form  of  government.  All  he  wotild  need 
would  be  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations, 
Which  the  United  States  Is  bound  by  treaty 
to  carry  out. 

In  the  Korean  venture.  Mr  Truman  wanted 
to  make  it  a  United  Nations  war.  not  a 
United  States  war,  for  the  wider  Interna- 
tional support  that  might  be  obtained. 
There  was  ground  for  UN  scuon.  for  the 
South  Korean  Republic  was  set  up  by  the 
UM  and  Justifiably  could  claim  UN  pro- 
tection. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Truman  wanted  to  avoid 
asking  Congress  for  a  declaration  o*  war  or 
any  other  authority  for  employing  American 
Armed  Forces  In  Korea.  Such  a  request,  he 
thought,  would  only  provoke  divUlon  and 
result  in  at  least  several  days'  delay  before 
an  enabling  resolution  could  tw  adopted. 

so  HE  icNoan  coNcmxas 

So  Mr.  Trtiman  decided  to  ignore  Congress. 

The  news  of  the  Reds'  attack  on  South  Korea 

reached  Mr.  Truman  the  night  of  Jtme  24. 

Be   decided   that   the   United  States  should 
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enter  the  war.  At  8  a.  m.  June  25,  Mr. 
Truman,  through  an  American  UN  delegate 
asked  Secretary  General  Lie  to  convene  a 
special  meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
that  day.  That  was  done.  By  8  p.  m.  Stm- 
day.  June  25.  the  Council  had  adopted  an 
American  resolution  declaring  the  Korean 
aggression  a  breach  of  the  peace.  caUing  for 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  asking 
all  member  nations  to  render  every  assistance 
to  execute  this  mandate. 

Acting  under  the  color  of  that  authority, 
though  It  was  not  In  accord  with  the  act  of 
Congress  requiring  congressional  approval  of 
the  use  of  American  forces  by  the  UN,  Mr, 
Truman  ordered  United  States  air  and  liaval 
units  to  Korea.  The  next  day,  June  26.  the 
President  warned  those  responsible  for  the 
act  of  aggression  that  the  United  SUtcs  takes 
a  very  serious  view  of  the  ln^•aslon. 

On  June  27  Mr.  Truman  emphasized  his 
by-passing  of  Congress  by  calling  members 
of  Its  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  the  White  House  and  reading 
to  them  his  announcement  that  military 
forces  were  being  sent  to  Korea  and  Formosa 
and  military  aid  would  be  furnished  to  the 
Philippines  and  Indochina.  He  asked  no 
advice.  He  merely  stated  an  accomplUhed 
fact  under  the  aegis,  not  of  Congress,  but  of 
the  United  Nations. 

THEOtT     PtrrS    tJN    SCrpREMK 

The  theory  that  the  author*ty  of  the  UN 
under  which  Mr  Truman  acted  overrides  the 
authority  of  Congress  Is  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  In  adhering  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  the  United  States  bound 
Itself  to  support  UN  acts,  whether  approved 
or  disapproved  by  Congress  The  UN  Char- 
ter Is  a  treaty  and  under  our  Constitution  a 
treaty,  no  less  than  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 


What  Has  Happened  to  Yon? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  tttar 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  1,  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  Has  Happened  to  You?" 
written  by  John  T.  FljTin  and  published 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Readers'  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko, 
as  follows: 

What  Has  HAPFEins  to  You? 
(By  John  T.  Plynn) 

The  vast  majority  of  peofrie  in  the  United 
States  are  the  victims  of  a  condition  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  or  three  concrete 
examples. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  particular  group, 
the  public  school  teachers.  In  1929  a  young 
teacher  starting  out  In  New  York  City  got 
$1,608  a  year.  Now  she  would  get  $2,500  a 
year.  It  looks  as  If  she  wotild  now  begin  her 
career  $892  better  off.  But  does  she?  Let's 
look  a  little  closer.  In  1939  the  teacher  paid 
$20  In  Federal  taxes,  but  Ln  1949  she  paid 
$27S.  The  local  authorities  gave  her  a  raise 
of  $392.  but  the  Federal  Government  took 
Jtist  about  one -third  of  it  In  taxes. 

Let  us  go  further  and  compare  her  posi- 
tion in  1938  and  1»48.  After  taxes  In  1939 
she  had  $1,588.  Alter  taxes  In  1949  abm  had 
$a.«S,  It  looks  Ilka  a  good  deal  more.  But 
that  Is  because  wc  keep  talking  aboat  doUars. 
What  counts  Is  ncft  dollais  but  purchasing 


power.  How  much  will  a  dollar  buyt  Be- 
cause of  Inflated  prices.  doUars  now  are  worth 
only  60  cenu  compared  with  1939  dollars. 
Therefore,  this  teacher  who  got  1.588  unlu 
of  purchasing  power  In  1939  is  now  getting 
only  1435  units  of  purchasing  power. 

What  will  happen  to  her  when  she  reaches 
the  highest  grade  salary?  In  1939  the  top 
pay  was  $3,883.  Now  it  Is  $5,125.  In  this 
case  the  Government  takes  almost  one-half 
of  the  increase.  So  let  us  compare  her  sal- 
ary after  taxes  In  1939  and  after  taxes  In 
1949.  It  was  $3,783  then.  It  Is  $4,456  now. 
But  what  atmut  purchasing  power?  It  was 
$3,783  then:  It  Is  $2,674  now.  She  Is  much 
worse  off,  though  she  has  more  dollars. 

I  have  examined  the  salary  schedules  of 
teachers  in  many  cities,  large  and  small.  In 
the  United  States.  In  a  few  cases  tber* 
have  been  increases  in  pay  which  actually 
bring  the  teachers  about  even  with  their 
1939  purchasing  power.  In  most  the  in- 
creases have  been  about  as  In  Mew  York. 
In  some  the  situation  is  a  crying  outrage. 
For  Instance,  in  clUes  between  100.000  and 
500.000  population,  the  pay  of  an  average 
high-school  principal  was  $5,674  In  1939. 
It  U  now  $6,396  Take  out  deductions  for 
a  wife  and  chUd  and  the  Federal  taxes  would 
be  $95  m  1939  and  $655  In  1949.  The  In- 
crease m  pay  was  $722.  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  $560  ol  IT.  ThU  principal's  pur- 
chasing power  in  1939.  after  paying  Federal 
taxes,  was  $5,579.  Now,  after  paying  Uxes, 
his  purchasing  power  In  our  Inflated  dollars 
is  only  $3,444.  He  Is  actually  $2,100  a  year 
worse  off  than  in  1939. 

What  Is  true  of  teachers  la  true  of  all 
sorts  of  civil  servants.  Consider  a  New  YorK 
policeman.  In  1939  the  rookie  got  $2,000. 
Now  a  rookie  gets  $3,150.  After  taxes  his 
take-home  pay  Is  only  $2,875.  But  they  are 
60-cent  doUars.  TfansUted  into  purchas- 
ing power  they  are  wo.th  only  $1,725.  It  la 
much  the  same  In  other  cities. 

A  fireman's  plight  U  no  different.  For  ex- 
ample, a  young  fireman  who  started  In  1939 
got  $2,000.  Te^  years  have  brought  him 
promotions.  He  now  gets  $4,150.  He  has  a 
wife,  and  with  that  deduction  pays  $416 
In  Federal  taxes.  This  leaves  him  $3,734 
take-home  pay.  But  these  dollars  are  worth 
only  what  they  wUl  buy— $2,240  worth  com- 
pared with  hU  1939  dollars.  PracUcally  all 
his  10- year  promotion  increases  have  been 
swept  away  by  inflation  and  Federal  taxes. 
Education  has  always  been  a  concern  of 
the  local  authorities  and  the  States.  Then 
why  is  it  that  the  cities  and  SUtes  cannot 
raise  enough  money  by  taxes  to  Increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  teachers  and  clvU 
servants?  The  answer  to  this  Is  the  answer 
to  one  of  the  gravest  problems  In  otir  social 
life. 

We  have  three  governments — Federal. 
SUte.  and  local — with  their  hands  In  otir 
pockets.  Obviously  there  is  a  limit  to  th« 
amount  they  can  take  out.  When  taxes  be- 
come too  oppressive  the  people  have  a  way  of 
calling  a  halt — and  meanlrg  It.  And  that 
Is  where  we  are  new. 

To  tmderstanci  this  we  must  look  at  some 
very  simple  figures.  In  1939  tax  collectors 
dipped  Into  our  pockeu  for  the  foUowln$ 
sums: 


Federal  

State 

Local 


.- —  .  84.900.000.006 

- 3.367,000.006 

5.  309.  000,  COO 


In  1948  they  split  the  taxes  as  follows : 

Federal $41,550,000,000 

State 7,  ',91^  oOO,  0;0 

Local e,  600,  000.  000 

In  1939  the  Pederal  Government  took  one- 
third  of  the  tax  dollars.  Now  it  takes  three- 
fourths  at  them  The  States  and  cities  can't 
get  any  more  tax  dollars. 

I  estimate  that  Ohio  spent  $180,0(Ki.OOO  on 
her  tcacbcrs'  salaries  last  year.  But  tba 
pe«ple  of  Ohio  had  to  pay  more  than  3^ 
billloo  doUais  m  Federal  taxes.    In  a  Stata 


Mi\ 


'ik\ 


M 


^^-^ 
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like  Nrbraslu  tMrhrrs'  nUrUt  cost  t35  000.- 
■i-.d  TrUrrtd  tax*«  from  '.h«  Stat«  wer« 
i.0O0.0OO.  ThU  U  the  refcwn  that  many 
Statn  kuTc  toftn  unable  U)  flnd  enough 
money  for  teachers 

Our  public  education  wm  *Jie  in'^atest  In 
the  world  bcoauM  our  p«opl«  were  able  to 
■pend  fteely  on  ichool*.  Oar  dtles  vere  able 
to  collect  taxes  for  aebooli.  But  now  the 
FMeral  OoTernment  has  taken  bite  after 
bite  cut  of  the  tax  dollar.  It  has  been  aatl- 
maTed  that  new  schemes  before  Cotmreaa 
would  take  aaoUMr  •1S.C00&30.000  in  taxes 
annually. 

The  teacher  may  think  that,  despite  all 
this,  she  should  strive  for  some  share  of  this 
Federal  money.  But  on  this  point  there  Is 
no  chance  for  her  There  Just  Is  r  more 
Federal  money  There  will  t>e  no  additional 
taxea.  The  end  hsk*  been  reachMl.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  Nation  co-nes  the  pro- 
test against  further  taxes.  Washington  dare 
not  Impoae  any  more.  The  Government  is 
currently  deeply  In  the  red. 

This — a  rettirn  to  deficit  spending — Is  Just 
about  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
ail  those  ^oups  whose  incomes  remains  low. 
It  U  the  high  prices  that  ha.e  cut  the  buy- 
tac  pow«r  of  the  teacher  s  dollar.  And  this 
Inllatkm  has  been  cnused  largely  by  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  The  surest  way  to  cut  the 
teacher's  buying  power  Is  to  create  more  in- 
flation  by  more  borrowing. 

There  is  one  way.  and  only  one  way.  to 
better  her  condition.  And  that  Is  to  put  a 
stop  to  further  Federal  spending  commit- 
ments and  then  roll  back  the  Federal  budget 
to  Within  rational  limits  Then  our  cities 
and  States  may  ImfKwe  taxes  on  their  own 
people  for  their  own  needs. 

Everybody  Is  the  victim  of  this  condition — 
all  save  that  minority  which  collects  the 
money  taken  from  all.  The  teachers,  the  fire- 
men, the  policemen  are  not  alone  I  have 
used  them  merely  to  Illustrate  a  plight  which 
has  overtaken  the  millions  who  are  on  the 
paying  and  not  the  collecting  end  of  all  this 
spending.  All  civil  servants  of  city.  State, 
and  even  the  Federal  Goverfiment  are  the 
victims  of  this. 

But  there  are  others  far  more  numerous. 

It  would  bt  difllcult  to  find  white-coll.ir 
workers  wboae  salaries  have  risen  enough  to 
offset  the  Inflation  and  the  taxes.  There  is 
also  the  great  army  of  Industrious  people 
who.  alter  long  lives  of  hard  work,  are  now 
retired  on  pensions,  only  to  ^ee  their  buying 
power  cut  in  half  by  the  l:iflation.  There 
are  the  millions  who  own  life-insurance  poli- 
cies payable  In  dollars  now  worth  only  t^Q 
cen»s  There  are  the  mllUonK  who  have  tried 
to  provide  their  own  security  through  sav- 
ings in  our  banks  and  In  our  public  and 
corporate  bonds — who  put  aside  dollars  worth 
100  cents  and  now  must  live  on  dollars  worth 
only  60  cents  The  security  of  every  thrifty 
citizen   Is  threatened 

All  of  us  b.^ve  a  deep  personal  stake  In 
checking  the  Federal  spending  of  both  tuxes 
and  borrowed  funds. 


To  Limit  or  Not  To  Limit  the  Frackins 
PriTilefet    of    Confressmen — That    1> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or    NL8R  \SK4 

Pi  TUB  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENTAT1VE3 

iljr.day.  Ju'.y  3.  1950 

Mr.  OSULUVAN  Mr  Speaker, 
many  oi  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
wlio  are  easjer  to  say  something  de- 
rogatory about  President  Truman,  the 


State  Department,  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Fair  Deal,  and  the  E>emo- 
cratic  Party,  as  a  "bull  rushinR  to  enjoy- 
ment." have  been  serenely  silent  about 
the  necessity  of  legislation  being  passed 
by  Congress  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  use 
of  the  franking  privileges  by  Congress- 
men. 

This  is  to  be  expected  because  so  many 
newspapers  today  are  walking  hand  in 
filove  with  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  other  bit;  lobby- 
ing organizations  masquerading  about 
under  exalted  and  high-sounding  names, 
just  like  every  "Commie"  organization 
does  to  conceal  its  true  identity. 

Having  had  a  first-hand  opportimity 
to  know  something  about  what  is  going 
on  as  far  as  the  wholesale  franking  of 
docunents  by  Congressmen  is  concerned, 
I  caused  to  be  introduced,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  H.  R.  9001.  which  was 
a  bill  designed  to  make  it  difficult  for 
lobbyists  to  use  Members  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  their  vicious  purposes.  This 
bill  seeks  to  prevent  Members  of  the 
Congress,  or  their  relatives,  or  the  em- 
ployees of  Congressmen,  from  charging 
pnjthing  above  actuil  traveling  ex- 
penses, for  making  speeches,  delivering 
li'ctures.  or  makin;.:  comments  upon  any 
subject.  It  also  seeks  to  outlaw  the 
hitherto  legal  practice  of  permitting  lob- 
bying agencies  or  organizations  from 
borrowing,  or.  taking  over  and  using,  the 
franking  privikf^es  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  gain  circulation  for 
their  propaganda. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Concres- 
rioNvL  Record  has  national  circulation, 
I  have  determined  to  insert  in  .same  two 
articles  appeanrii:  in  responsible  daily 
papers,  which  will  give  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  general  idea 
of  how  freely  the  franking  privileges  of 
Congressmen  have  been  abused.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  in  permit- 
ting their  franking  privileges  to  be  used, 
in  the  way  indicated  in  these  articles,  no 
vnlation  of  law  was  committed  by  any 
of  these  Congressmen.  I  call  attention 
to  these  specific  instances,  related  in  the 
daily  press,  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  th's  practice  should  be  outlawed. 

The  first  article  appeared  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
publi-shed  in  Boston.  Mass..  on  June  30. 
1950,  and  was  as  follows: 

Fk.^nking  UNUMrrm 

JuLt  a  few  days  ago.  in  his  regular  circular 
letter  to  his  constituents.  Representative 
Ralph  W  Gw  nn.  of  New  York,  was  urging 
that  the  Post  Offlce  Deparment  be  turned  over 
to  private  enterprise.  Then,  said  he.  the 
bureaucrats  In  Government  departments 
w  )Uld  have  to  p>ay  postage. 

Now  it  develops  that  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Government  had  several  of 
Mr.  CwiNN  s  speeches  printed  and  mailed 
out  during  1949.  2.450.000  copies  of  them,  at 
Government  expense  under  the  Congress- 
man's franking  privilege.  Mr.  Gwinn  told 
reporters  he  had  no  apologies. 

All  of  this  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the 
p<jstal  deficit  and  the  remedy  proposed  But 
the  CCG  mailing  figures  bear  also  on  another 
aad  more  serious  question — whether  some 
Congressmen  (Mr  Gwinn  wasn't  the  only 
cne)  have  carried  their  franking  privilege 
much  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
Intended.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely.  head  of 
the  CCG.  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Lobbying  that  during  the  last  4  years  his 
urganuatluu  had  mailed  out  sumewhere  near 


10.000.000   piece*   of   llteratun-    under   Con- 
gressmen's frank. 

The  merits  of  the  llteratur*  thus  mailed 
U  not  the  question.  (We  ha^e  agreed  with 
some  of  the  CCO's  stated  obJe.rtlves  and  dis- 
agreed with  others.)  Nor  Is  eccesslve  use  of 
the  frank  by  administrative  agf  ncles  a  Justifi- 
cation. But  that  number  o  communica- 
tions mailed  free  by  a  lobbying  organization 
by  courtesy  of  Members  of  the  very  body  the 
organization  exists  to  Influence  certainly 
stretches  the  proprieties  to  the  breaking 
point. 

The  next  article  appeared  in  one  of 
the  finest  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Times,  of 
Thursday,  June  29.  1950.  It  will  be  re- 
called by  many  that  this  ii  a  newspaper 
which  advertises  that  it  f u  -nishes  to  the 
reading  public  of  the  Nation  'all  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print."  And,  by  the 
way.  the  statement  is  trui'.  This  news 
article,  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
is  as  follows: 

10,000.000    Lrmns    FRANxm    by    Lobby — Dr. 
E.  A.  RtJMiLT  Says  His  Grcup  Had  Aid  or 
Congressmen  but  Not  in  T  otals  Charged 
(By  Clayton  Kno'wles) 

Washington,  June  28. — Ir.  Edward  A. 
Rumely  declared  today  that  1 ,000,000  to  10.- 
000.000  pieces  of  literature- -not  40.000.000 
or  50,000.000 — were  mailed  b;.'  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government  under 
congressional  frank  In  less  th  in  4  years. 

Benedict  F.  FltzGerald.  Jr  .  counsel  to  the 
House  Committee  Investigatli  g  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities, sought  to  shake  Mr.  :?umely  on  this 
estimate,  but  the  latter  stuck  to  It  when 
asked  If  the  correct  numb?r  of  mailings 
might  not  be  40,000,000  or  5  3.000.000. 

The  committee  counsel  put  Into  the  rec- 
ord a  breakdown  by  years  showing  5. 236. COO 
mailings  during  the  period  This  break- 
down, he  said,  did  not  Ir  elude  4.000.000 
mailings  under  frank  by  tlie  organization 
made  in  1947  in  connection  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  debate  !n  Congress. 

Both  Mr  FltzGerald  and  M-  Rumely.  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Comrilttee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  agreed  the  organ- 
ization had  paid  for  the  { rlntlng  of  the 
literature  but  said  that  the  mailing  by  frank 
had  not  cost  It  anything. 

All  franked  mall  goes  flrtt  class  so  that 
the  organization,  by  Mr.  Rumely's  own  fig- 
ures, saved  $240,000  to  1300,0  X). 

The  committee  breakdown  showed  692.000 
mailings  In  1947,  1.216000  In  19!8,  2.853.000 
In  1949  and  475,000  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1950.  Of  the  1949  total,  2.450,000  mail- 
ings were  under  the  frank  o:  Representative 
Raiph  W  Gwinn.  Republic;  n  of  Westches- 
ter. N    Y  .  it  was  said. 

A  breakdown  by  indlvldu  ils  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1950  revealed  hat  there  were 
70.0CO  mailings  under  the  f  ank  of  Senator 
H.uirt  F.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  40.000 
under  the  frank  of  Senator  James  O  East- 
land, Democrat  of  Mississippi;  ICO.OCO  under 
the  frank  of  Representative  Wint  Smith, 
Republican  of  Kansas,  and  'wo  lots  of  100.- 
000  and  165,000  under  the  rank  of  Repre- 
sentative Clarx  E.  Hoftman,  Republican  of 
Michigan. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, which  has  Its  pnnclpiil  cffl-es  in  New 
York  City,  has  fought  much  )f  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  domestic  policy  th  ough  the  years. 
It  has  been  regulated  ai  a  obbylng  acency 
under  a  law  pi;ssed  In  194€.  It  registered, 
however,  under  protest. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  read  into  tl  e  record  several 
letters  from  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
Rumely  organization  declin:  ng  to  have  let- 
ters sent  out  by  frank  unler  their  name. 
One  said  that  it  was  an  "inaiproprlate  use  of 
the  frank."'  Another  said  it  was  an  •'imposi- 
tion." To  this.  Dr.  Rumely  replied  that  the 
House  Investigators  were  going  through  hl« 
files  for  letters  that  were  nui  typical. 
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Questioning  of  Dr  Rumely  revealed  that 
his  organization  had  two  direct  afBllalea. 
Fighters  for  Freedrm  and  Features  for 
America.  He  denied  that  the  first  was  a 
pf  litlcal  arm.  asserting  that  all  who  con- 
tributed enrolled  In  It. 

He  said  60.000  persons  had  been  etu-olled 
who  paid  about  $5  or  $6  a  year. 

"We  hope  to  get  250,000  enrolled,  each  pay- 
ing $10,555,"  he  said.  "When  we  do,  well  be 
heard  " 

overlapping   in    directorates 

The  witness  denied  that  America's  Future, 
an  organization  founded  by  Frank  E.  Gan- 
nett, the  publisher,  was  the  radio  arm  of  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
also  founded  by  Mr  Gannett.  He  said  that 
this  was  a  separate  organization,  as  was,  he 
added,  the  Constitution  and  Free  Enterprise 
Foundation.  All  occupy  offices  in  the  same 
building  at  205  East  Forty-second  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Dr  Rumely  conceded,  however,  that  there 
was  some  overlapping  in  directorates  among 
these  organizations. 

On  one  occasion,  while  questioning  re- 
volved about  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government's  mailing  lists,  the  wit- 
ness took  exception  to  the  publicity  given 
by  the  House  committee  to  a  millionaires' 
list  containing  10,171  names.  Mr.  Rumely 
said  that  this  was  only  one  mailing  list  used 
by  his  group  and  probably  was  the  least 
productive. 

Later  In  the  day  the  House  Investigating 
group  recalled  Merwin  K.  Hart,  president  of 
the  National  Economic  Council,  to  explain 
why  his  organization  In  its  lobbying  reports 
to  Congress  allegedly  failed  to  list,  among 
contributions.  49  sums,  each  over  1500  and 
some  as  high  as  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  upon  advice  of 
counsel,  his  organization  had  merely  lumped 
these  among  general  receipts,  because  each 
was  for  B  bulk  subfKrrlptlon  to  council  lltera- 
ttire.  He  conceded  that  the  donor  seldom 
designated  to  whom  the  literature  should  be 
sent. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day.  wrangling 
started  among  House  committee  members 
with  Representative  Clarenci  J  Brown,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  contending  that  Investi- 
gators were  not  devoting  enough  attention 
to  lobbying  within  Government  to  Influence 
leelslation. 

Representative  Frank  Buchanan  of  Fenn- 
svlvania,  tie  committee  chairman,  retorted 
that  the  committee  report,  when  completed, 
would  be  In  proper  balance.  He  disclosed 
that  the  committee  now  was  sifting  three 
cases  with  the  help  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

He  said  these  Involved  the  charge  that 
Secretary  of  Aericulture  Charles  P.  Brannan 
spoke  last  spring  before  a  bought  audience 
at  St,  Paul.  Minn.:  that  Oscar  R.  Ewlng.  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  took  a  trip 
abroad  last  wmter  to  help  lobby  for  compul- 
•ory  health  Insurance,  and  that  the  State 
Department  was  seeking  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion through  entertainment  of  Members  of 
Congress  at  Prospect  House,  a  Government 
guest  house. 


Speech  by  Ambassador  J.  M.  EJizalde  Be- 
fore Midcontineat  World  Trade  Council 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  1,  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcosb  the  speech 
delivered  by  Ambassador  J.  M.  Elizalde. 

of  the  Philippine  Islands,  before  the 
Midcontinent  World  Trade  Council  Con- 
vention at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  problems 
facing  the  world  today  Is  the  most  Important 
one.  One  could,  of  course,  think  of  the  Euro- 
pean problem;  another,  that  of  the  Middle 
East;  but  there  Is  no  question  that  on  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Asia  rest  largely 
the  stability  of  the  world  from  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  standpoints. 

The  whole  picture  of  Asia  and  Its  com- 
ponent countries  has  totally  changed  in  the 
last  10  years  and.  although  there  was  evi- 
dence of  such  a  change  even  before  that, 
one  could  well  say  that  it  became  real  and 
certainly  more  Important  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  political  field,  the  change  followed 
with  the  grant  of  Independence  to  mar.y 
countries  in  that  area,  among  the  largest 
and  most  populated  In  the  world  such  as 
India.  PakisUn.  and  Indonesia— and  before 
all  of  them,  the  Philippines.  Tlien.  Japan, 
by  Its  defeat,  also  has  assumed  a  different  role 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  study  and 
appraisal  of  the  situation  In  general.  With 
things  as  they  are  today.  It  Is  difficult  to  talk 
of  trade — that  is.  International  trade,  with- 
out considering  world  politics  and  It  la 
equally  Impossible  to  talk  about  world  poll- 
tics  without  regard  to  armaments,  defense, 
and  the  possibility  of  war,  distasteful  as  war 
Is  to  all  the  peoples  In  Asia  who  were  In- 
volved In  the  last  struggle  against  Japan. 
From  war.  we  all  know,  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion can  come,  and  yet  that  Is  what  we  are 
facing  today  unless  cool  minds  prevail  and 
a  strong  united  effort  Is  made  to  avoid  It. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  proud  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines.  Elpidlo  Qulrino.  has 
succeeded  In  bringing  together  seven  of  the 
Important  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
to  meet  In  conference  to  discuss  mutual 
needs  but.  better  still,  to  acquaint  each  other 
with  their  common  problems  and,  in  a 
friendly  way.  attempt  to  find  formulas  for 
their  solution. 

World  peace  and  understanding  are  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  settleraent  of  all 
the  world  problems  of  today.  Nothing  can 
be  solved  except  In  such  a  climate.  This  Is 
the  case  In  any  country — this  Is  the  case  In 
my  own  country,  where  we  are  carrying  a 
burden  to  keep  world  communism  away  from 
our  shores,  a  burden  completely  sut  of  pro- 
portion with  our  means  and  I  could  well 
say  our  strength. 

I  did  come  here  to  talk  of  trarle  and  eco- 
nomic e.xpanslon  and  enterprise  and  there- 
fore with  the  optimistic  expectation  that 
one  of  these  days  we  may  all  be  aole  to  trade 
freely  and  to  develop  together  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  world.  I  will  limit  my:self  now  to 
a  discussion  of  possible  trade  In  the  Pacific 
area  and  more  particularly  with  the  Philip- 
pines, that  is  between  the  United  States  and 
my  country 

From  the  beglnnlr^g  of  this  csntury.  the 
bulk  of  our  trade  has  been  with  the  United 
States— both  imports  and  exports.  Before 
the  Philippines  came  under  American  sov- 
ereignty, the  United  States  supplied  only 
$350,C06  of  a  toUl  Import  trade  o'  the  Philip- 
pines of  approximately  $11,000,030.  or  only 
S  percent.  From  that  small  flgtire.  It  in- 
creased during  the  American  regime  by  leapa 
and  bounds,  so  that  at  about  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War,  you  were  exporting 
to  us  about  $81,000,000  worth  o.f  American 
goods.  We  had  t)ecome  your  sixth  best  cus- 
tomer and  we  were  the  largest  buyer  In  the 
world  of  American  cotton  goods,  wheat  flour, 
canned  milk  and  cigarettes.  Since  our  lib- 
eration from  Japan  In  1945.  this  Import  trade 
has  Increased  more  than  five  times.  On  the 
othei  hand,  our  main  exports  before  the  war 


came  to  this  country,  m  we  exported  all  of 
our  sugar;  pracUcally  all  of  our  copra  and 
coconut  oil;  a  great  part  of  our  leaf  tobacco 
and  a  big  percentage  of  our  cigar*  and  our 
manufactured  rope;  and  we  eupplled  over 
95  percent  of  the  needs  of  thla  country  of 
Manila  hemp.  We  also  sent  to  the  United 
States  timber  and  lumber,  base  metals  auch 
as  chrome  and  manganese  and  all  of  the  gold 
produced  In  our  mines.  Our  territory  waa 
the  second  largest  producer  of  gold  under 
the  American  flag.  I  think  only  second  to 
California.  A  substantial  part  of  our  Im- 
ports and  exports  were  transported  In  Amer- 
ican vessels;  and  American  Insiu-ance  com- 
panies— life,  fire  and  marine — controlled 
most  of  the  business  Including  reinsurance. 
Such  was  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  at  the  time  more  or  !esa  bal- 
anced Itself,  permitting  In  that  manner  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  currency  without 
fear  of  deficit  or  problems  of  balance  of  pay- 
njents  which  are  so  prevalent  today.  I  am 
surtNthat  you  are  well  aware  by  experience 
that  the  most  dislocating  factor  In  interna- 
tional trade  now  is  the  Instability  of  cur- 
rencies. It  is  disturbing  not  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  export  trade,  but  equally  as 
disturbing  If  not  worse,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  investments  in  foreign  countrlea. 

The  war  was  the  end  of  all  of  our  normal 
trade.  During  several  years  of  Japanese 
occupation  we  could  only  do  business  with 
Japan  and  thus  many  of  our  Industries 
which  were  not  essential  for  the  war  effort 
of  the  enemy  htd  to  be  closed  and  where 
machinery  was  Involved.  In  many  cases  these 
were  dismantled  either  for  scrap  or  for  the 
utilization  of  part  of  the  machinery  such  aa 
motors  and  equipment  In  Japan  Itaelf.  Of 
course,  as  many  of  you  already  know  we 
not  only  lost  heavily  in  merchant  marine 
port  facilities,  bridges,  etc.,  when  the  Japs 
came  In  In  1941,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come  with  the  retaking  of  the  island*  by 
the  American  forces.  The  battle  for  the  re- 
taking of  the  Philippines  war  so  bitter  and 
so  strategic  in  nature  that  what  the  Japan- 
ese did  not  destroy  In  their  retreat  and  for 
their  own  reasons,  the  Incoming  American 
forces  and  Philippine  guerrillas  had  to  de- 
stroy in  their  day-to-day  advance.  The  air 
force  took  care  of  all  big  buildings,  especially 
those  resembling  warehouses  or  storage  fa- 
cilities. In  other  words,  ell  Industrial  facil- 
ities and  equipment  were  destroyed  In  one 
way  or  another  or  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. In  our  industrial  set-up.  we  loat  two- 
thu-ds  of  otir  sugar  mUls,  all  of  our  mining 
Industrj-— buildings  and  equipment — our  co- 
conut-cll  factories. 

One  of  our  main  losses  and  which  has  been 
the  cause  for  the  delay  of  our  agricultural 
rehabilitation  was  the  loes  of  our  work  ani- 
mals. We  lost  about  4.000.0C0  carabaos  In 
the  war  and  consequently  our  post-war  rice 
production  has  yielded  lesn  than  what  la 
needed  for  our  increased  population,  thereby 
giving  rise  to  an  enormous  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  average  family.  Thla 
situation  has  brought  about  social  discontent 
and  a  chaotic  dislocation  of  our  normal 
dally  life  with  corresponding  political  reper- 
cussions which  the  enemies  of  democracy  are 
taking  very  definite  advantage  of.  It  waa 
humanly  Impossible  to  start  production  of 
our  main  exports  immediately,  because 
equipment  was  not  there.  Furthermore,  Im- 
mediately after  the  war,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  ordering  equipment  or  even  having  it^ 
money  to  pay  for  it,  because  as  you  aiso 
know  there  waa  no  way  of  getting  it  due 
to  the  shortages  here.  On  account  of  that, 
we  lost  or  were  forced  to  lose  very  valuEble 
time  m  our  reconstruction.  During  thla 
period,  our  unemployment  Increased,  and 
this  made  matters  worse  for  us.  All  of 
these,  and  many  of  which  happened  througH 
no  fatilt  of  anytxxiy  but  mostly  aa  a  result 
of  the  disorganization  caused  by  the  war. 
were  upsetting  to  all  plans  made  for  our 
early  recovery. 
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PcreaeeinK  the  hii^  and  widespread  de- 
■LructioQ  which  would  be  tho  lot  of  the  Phil- 
an  afiermatii  of  '-he  war  and  ac- 
that  It  wa«  the  anoraK  If  not  lh« 
responsibility  of  the  United  State*  to 
nptir  ihM  damage  after  Uie  liberation  of 
the  FUlpuux  from  their  Japanese  oppressors. 
Preatdent  FranHUn  Delano  Rooeevelt.  In  a 
radio  broadcast  on  August  13.  1943.  made  the 
tolamn  pledge  to  the  Filipino  people  that 
tiMy  will  be  aaauted  m  the  full  repair  of  the 
nracM  cauaed  by  the  war  He  followed  this 
broMteact  with  a  message  to  the  Congress 
«C  Um  United  States  on  October  6.  1»43.  rec- 
oaUMOdliig  that  "the  Congress  make  pro- 
vuioQ  for  ttie  physical  and  economic  re- 
habilitation of  th»  Philippines  made  neces- 
sar.  by  the  ravaaes  of  war  which  the  In- 
bare  maicted  upon  them  '" 
May  5.  1945.  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
In  a  press  statement  said  the  follow- 
iBf:  -The  Filipino  people,  whose  heroic  and  . 
loyal  stand  in  tbc  war  has  won  the  a.Tection 
and  admiration  of  the  An-.erlcan  peop;e.  will 
be  ru:;y  a«sated  by  the  United  States  m  the 
grrat  pr  )b;ems  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
siructlon  which  lie  ahead  "* 

The  United  States  GoTernment  has  been 
must  generous  In  assisting  our  country  In 
lU  hu^  taslc  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction Apparently  In  fiilflilment  of  the 
— ^— »»  ptodges  made  during  the  war  and  im- 
eedtately  after  our  liberation,  as  above  stat- 
ed. y^)ur  Congress  enacted  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  unier  which  8*00.- 
000  000  have  been  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  cover  civilian  losees  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  and  »120.000.0C0  for  the  repair  of 
ttiMls.  bridges.  p>ort  work  and  public  tui^.d- 
tnc*.  Upon  signing  the  Philippine  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1946.  President  Truman  re- 
iterated the  prevlotu  pledges  made  for  the 
rehabilitation  ol  the  Philippines  when  he 
tad  that  the  act  "climaxed  promises  made  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  that  not  only 
would  their  land  be  liberated  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  ei'.emy.  but  that  they  would  be 
given  thei.-  full  independence  and  would  be 
refc-».bllltated  from  the  ravages  ol   war." 

The  amcunt  of  MOO. 000.000  to  cover  civil- 
ian lass<?s  and  $!20  0>.0.000  to  cc -er  public 
claims.  Kenerous  as  they  are.  cannot  by  any 
means  cover  the  replacement  value  of  the 
properties  lost  We  have  been  receiving  fn.m 
the  United  States  war-daa.age  payments  In 
MTCCvdance  with  the  above  authorization  in 
Increasing  tempo.  The  War  Damage  Com- 
mission has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  a  miist 
difficult  and  Intricate  undertaking  There 
has  tieen  no  public  or  private  criticism  in 
the  Philippines  against  It;  on  the  contrary. 
U  has  received  not  only  commendation  from 
the  United  States  Government  but  also  from 
the  Philippine  Government  and  the  Filipino 
pejp.e  Nevertheless,  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpoae  ol  paying 
private  clJims  and  which  it  was  thought  in 
the  beg. lining  would  pay  75  percent  of  the 
approved  claims,  actually  pays  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  taid  claims  as  the  prewar  cost 
of  the  properties  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
probably  only  10  percent  of  their  replace- 
ment coct.  Only  half  of  the  destruction 
caused  to  public  properties  can  be  paid  from 
the  funds  authorized 

Our  veterans,  that  Is  the  Filipino  veterans 
who  lou'ht  In  the  United  States  Army,  have 
not  been  adequately  compensated  of  pro- 
vided lar  Only  last  year,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  a  hospitalization 
bill  for  veterans  and  now  is  considering  an- 
other measure  to  provide  for  burial  privi- 
leges to  our  former  soldiers.  No  provision 
has  been  made  up  to  now  and  none  Is  la 
prospect  to  give  to  our  yeterans  the  educa- 
tional benefits  which  ar«  now  being  enjoyed 
by  their  American  brethren -In -arms.  When 
on*  cunalders  ths  delay  In  the  passage  of 
measurvs  which  in  simple  Jvistice  are  due  to 
the  men  who  fou-^ht  m  the  same  battleHelds 
and  under  the  same  circi'nstanccs  as  your 


owm  boys,  you  can  well  unde.stund  the  feel- 
ing of  discontent.  If  not  despair,  among  our 
Filipino   veterans. 

The  Philippine  Government.  In  spite  of  Its 
lack  of  funds  due  to  the  serious  dislocation 
of  its  economy  as  a  result  of  the  war.  has 
not  failed  to  discharge  Its  part  In  the  huge 
enterprise  and  difficult  responsibility  of  re- 
habtliutlng  our  country  ravaged  by  the  last 
holocaust. 

After  cur  liberation  from  the  Japanese. 
the  Philippine  National  Bank,  a  prewar  Gcv- 
ernment  In.stltutlcn,  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Finance  Corporation,  a  new  Government  or- 
ganization, became  the  public  instrumentali- 
ties In  charge  of  the  financing  or  rehabilita- 
tion and  economic  development  plans  being 
carried  out  or  which  were  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  Government  agencies  and 
private  entitles.  Bold  and  aggressive  loan 
poUcies  have  been  prosecuted  by  these  two 
agencies  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  at 
the  earliest  time  possible,  and  at  the  fastest 
pace,  of  the  twin  objectives  of  rehabilitation 
and  economic  development  In  Industrial 
loans  the  amcunt  of  around  »54.000.CCC  were 
granted  by  the  Philippine  National  Bank 
from  1946  to  June  of  1949  It  also  exter.c^ed 
about  850.COO.000  In  agricultural  loans  tc  ex- 
pand the  production  of  various  crops  and 
commodities  such  as  sugar,  rice,  coconut, 
corn,  abaca,  tobacco,  and  fish. 

Between  January  1.  1947.  and  June  30.  1949. 
the  Rehabilitation  Finance  Corpora:i..n 
granted  leans  with  a  total  value  of  $!1S.- 
416000  for  l>oth  agriculture  and  Industry 

The  Government  Itself  spent  $61.700.0CO 
for  the  construction  of  public  roajs.  bridges, 
port  and  harbor  facilities,  and  Irrigation 
projects,  and  $26. 600.000  for  the  construction 
of  school  buildings.  These  amounts  are  over 
and  above  those  made  by  the  United  States 
through  the  War  Damage  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion. The  Government  advanced  $15.7:0.C00 
to  Government  corporations  for  their  opera- 
tion and  has  contributed  $27,200,000  to  the 
capital  of  the  Rehabilitation  Finance  Cor- 
poration. It  provided  approximately  tS.COO.- 
OCO  for  the  rehabilitation  of  private  banks 
and  $1.800  000  for  domestic  Insurance  com- 
panies. In  other  words,  contrary  to  some 
comments,  we  in  the  Philippines  have  not 
adopted  a  let-Uncle-do-lt  attitude. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  sale  of 
so-calied  war  siirpKis  properties  and  about 
alleged  anomalies  in  the  sale  or  dlsp>C8al  of 
materials  sent  to  the  Philippines  during  and 
after  the  war.  There  are,  as  always,  two 
sides  to  a  story  and  in  order  not  to  unduly 
tax  your  patience.  I  will  dismiss  this  matter 
bf  saying  that  inventory  values  were  many, 
many  times  hl'h?r  than  prices  obtainable 
for  battered  equipment.  For  this  reason, 
when  sales  were  made  of  war-surplus  mute- 
rtals.  great  discrepancies  were  found  between 
what  some  thought  should  have  been  ob- 
tained and  what  was  actually  obtained  from 
their  sales.  There  has  been  a  little  graft, 
committed  by  Ixsth  American  and  Filipino 
opportunists,  and  I  certainly  cannot  condone 
that:  but  I  do  think  that  there  is  consid- 
erable exaggeration  In  the  reports  about  the 
whole  picture.  Seme  individual  and  fla- 
grant cases  do  not  make  the  real  picture. 
True  enough  that  In  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  war.  crooks  and  emt)ezzlers  found 
an  easy  and  fertile  ground  in  which  to  op- 
erate. The  Government  has  conducted  In- 
vestigations Into  alleged  wrongdoings  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  surplus  properties 
and  where  evidence  existed  warranting  prose- 
cution of  the  persons  responsible,  they  have 
been  prosecuted.  However.  I  must  strongly 
dissent  from  the  general  Impression  created 
by  correspondents  going  for  short  visits  to 
lianlla.  that  the  cause  of  most  of  the  f>ost- 
war  evils  in  the  Philippines  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  war-surplus  property  scandals. 

Of  Interest  to  persons  engaged  in  promot- 
ing trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the    Philippines    Is    the    problem   connected 


with  peace  and  order.    You  must  have  heard 
•bout    the   existence    In    the    Philippines   of 
an  o!-ganl7.atlon  which  has  been  referred  to 
as     the    Hukbalahaps.      This     crgantzatlon. 
during   the   war   with   the   Japanese,   was   a 
patriotic    organization    engai^ed    in    fighting 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Japanese.  Soon 
after  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  members 
of  the  Hukbalahaps  were  required  to  return 
the  arms  given  them,  but  they  refused,  and 
Instead    fled    to    the    mountains.      In    time, 
especially     after     Independence,     groups    of 
these  dissidents  engaged  In  skirmishes  with 
the  l.iw-enforcemcnt  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  administration,  appreclathre  of 
their  services  to  the  government  during  the 
war,   parleyed   with   their  sympathizers  and 
asked  them  what  ends  they  sought  to  achieve. 
Agrarian  reforms,  they  replied.     So  the  late 
President  Manuel  Roxas  personally  discus£ed 
with    their    representatives   the   terms   of    a 
bill    to   regulate   the  conditions  of   tenancy 
on  rice  lands,  which  was  th«  ir  main  griev- 
ance at  the  time.     A  bill  was  agreed   upon 
and  passed  to  meet  their  demands.     Imple- 
menting  the  social-Justice   measure   of   our 
constitution  and  the  special  provision  there- 
in  regarding  the  acquisition   of   big   landed 
estates  for  resale  to  the  tenants  at  cost,  the 
government  embarked  moreover  upon  a  pro- 
giam  of  purchase  of  large  farms  to  be  sub- 
divided   among    the    tenants    In    possession. 
Nevertheless,  the  dissidents  remained  In  hid- 
ing and  continued  In  their  challenge  against 
cons'.ituted  government.     When  the  govern- 
ment  was  finally   convinced   that   what  the 
leaders  of   the  Huks  desired   was  not  agra- 
rian   reforms,    but   eventual   control   of    the 
government   by   force,   as   evidenced   by   the 
fact    that    communistic    papers   were    found 
In  their  hiding  places;  that  they  were  con- 
ductln.?  schools    for   the    Indoctrination   of 
their  followers  In  Communist  Ideas,  and  that 
plans  for  the  mass  murder  of  their  so-called 
capitalist  and  reactionary  enemies  had  been 
mapped   out.   the  Government  declared   the 
organization  illegal  and  outlawed  the  same. 
The  g.ivernment  has  succeeded  In  isolating 
them  in  the  mountains  and  If  sporadic  at- 
tacks have  been  made  against  populous  towns 
and  Villages,  this  has  been  In  pursuance  of 
a  campaign  for  which  they  have  been  trained 
during  the  war,  that  U.  guerillla  campaign; 
and  after  each  attack,  they  return  to  their 
hideouts  In   the  mountains   and  flee  in   the 
face  of    the    pursuit   of   government    forces. 
Their    movement    is    not    widespread.      The 
support  they  receive  from  the  people  Is  un- 
willing  and    at   the    p<Mnt   of    the   gun.     Do 
not   expect   these   enemies  of  democracy    in 
the  Philippines  to  be  routed  in  a  short  time. 

Engaging  as  they  do  in  guerilla  warfare, 
their  eventual  extension  must  follow  after  a 
campaign  of  attrition  against  them  and  such 
a  campaign,  from  Its  %ery  nature,  will  take 
some  time  to  carry  out  to  find  successful 
termination. 

The  Communists  found  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  after  the  war  a  propitious 
one  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Commu- 
nist movement  thrives  In  misery  and  in 
chaos.  The  Philippines,  because  of  the  dis- 
location of  her  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
war  became  a  fertile  ground  for  foreign 
Communist  propaganda.  World  events,  es- 
pecially m  Asia,  have  some  repercussion  la 
the  peace  and  order  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Already,  we  see  the  Infiltration  into 
the  Philippines  of  Communists  from  nearby 
Communist  China;  and  this  could  be  a  pow- 
erful fifth  column  m  the  event  of  a  world 
conflagration.  Therefore,  the  solution  of  the 
peace  and  order  problem  in  the  Philippines 
must  follow  the  solution  of  the  Communist 
threat  emanating  from  Rii:isia  and  spreading 
Its  vicious  contamination  net  only  ever 
Europe  but  also  over  Asia  and  the  Far  Ea3t. 
If  anyone  believes  that  the  Philippines  can 
single-handed  stop  communism.  I  can  well 
dissuade  him.  The  avalanche  of  communism 
forcing  its  way  all  over  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
as  a  result  primarily  of  the  defeat  of  the  Na- 
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tlonallst  government  of  China  la  too  much 
for  us  to  cope  with  and  we.  as  all  the  other 
Asiatic  countries  without  exception,  are  In 
the  gravest  of  dangers.  One  has  to  admit 
that  today  there  Is  as  yet  no  integrated  plan 
to  stop  communism  in  the  Orient.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  people  in  that  area  Is 
such  that  they.  In  their  desperation,  are  en- 
gaged In  the  arduous  task  of  looking  for  the 
next  bowl  of  rice  and  certainly  cannot  enter 
Into  serious  discu.sslons  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  democratic  system  over  the  totali- 
tarian communistic  system.  I  must  adn\lt 
that  as  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  order 
In  the  Philippines  Is  due  to  a  Communist 
inspired  and  directed  movement,  we  must 
need  assistance  from  the  democracies.  The 
Communist  movement  In  the  Philippines  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  larger  world  problem. 
Our  problem,  therefore,  should  be  the  con- 
cern not  only  of  the  Philippine  Government 
and  the  Filipino  people,  but  also  of  the  whole 
wrorld.  especially  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica which  must  assume  the  leadership  in 
coordinating  and  helping  protect  present 
democratic  countries  of  the  world  from  the 
scourge  of  totalitarian  communism. 

I  have  attempted  to  picture.  In  broad  out- 
lines, the  problems  of  the  Philippines  which 
could  be  of  some  Interest  to  you  as  they 
affect  our  trade,  and  the  measures  we  have 
taken  and  the  asalstance  we  need  to  solve 
those  problems.  From  time  to  time,  we  see 
In  newspapers  and  periodicals  reports  of 
conditions  In  my  country  which  seek  to  por- 
tray only  the  alleged  evils  from  which  we 
are  suflerlng.  casting  entirely  to  one  side  the 
many  good  things  we  have  done  on  our  owm 
or  Jointly  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. This  situation  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose;  but  yes.  It  cotild  antagonlae  patri- 
otic citizens  In  the  Philippines,  alienate  their 
good  will  as  well  as  the  good  will  of  our 
American  friends;  and  on  top  of  this  all.  feed 
with  useful  grist  material  the  propaganda 
mills  of  our  enemies,  who  are  also  your 
enemies.  They  could  point  wrtth  derision  to 
the  failure  of  the  American  experiment  in 
the  Far  East  and  thus  advance  their  unholy 
crusade  against  the  American  democracy. 
I  therefore  plead  for  more  tolerance  after  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  a  more  cooperative  appraisal  of 
the  situation  In  the  light  of  what  we  face 
In  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  the  war  and 
as  a  result  of  the  developing  situation  In 
the  Far  East  not  of  our  own  making.  The 
loyalty  of  the  Filipino  people  during  the 
dark  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  the  battles 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  cannot  be  over- 
looked; and  certainly  In  this  day.  a  deter- 
mined and  faithful  ally  should  not  be  dis- 
counted or  discarded.  My  impression  of 
much  of  what  now  is  being  written  on  the 
Philippines  Is  that  in  the  long  rtin  it  can 
only  be  damaging  and  handicapping  to  those 
who  are  now  trying  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
1941.  We  may  yet  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful some  day  for  having  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  fighting  with  the  democracies 
for  the  preservation  of  all  the  spiritual  and 
material  values  that  this  system  had  en- 
gendered. 


Special  Prayer  od  Behalf  of  the  People  of 
Korea,  United  States  Missionaries,  and 
Gallant  Seryicemen  of  the  United  Statea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

or    NXBmASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVia 

Monday.  July  3.  19S0 

Mr    OSUlXrVAN      Mr.   Speaker,  on 

Friday.  June  30,   1950,   there  appeared 


on  the  first  page  of  the  Catholic  Review, 
published  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  the  follow- 
ing message  from  lUs  Excellency  Patrick 
A.  O  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  an  article  which 
everyone  should  read,  and  which  ap- 
proaches the  Korean  situation  in  a  fit- 
ting and  proper  way.  The  article  is  as 
follows ; 

AacHDiocxsz  or  Washtwcton, 

Chancoiy  Ofttct. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C    June  30.  1930. 

Dtarlt  Belovxd  in  Christ:  The  grave  de- 
velopments of  the  past  few  days  affect  every 
American.  They  prompt  me  to  ask  you  to 
offer  this  special  prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Korea,  and  on  behalf 
of  our  missionaries  and  our  gallant  service- 
men. 

"Almighty  God.  In  whose  name  the  Inde- 
pendence of  this  Nation  was  declared,  gra- 
ciously continue  to  pour  forth  Thy  grace 
on  our  land  in  this  hour  of  peril  to  peace 
and  to  Christian  civilization. 

"Inspire  with  Thy  divine  wisdom  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  in  their  decisions  for 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
the  many  peoples  dependent  upon  us.  Grant 
courage,  fortitude,  enlightenment,  and  perse- 
verance to  all  our  people  in  these  critical 
days. 

"Extend  Thy  boundless  mercy  and  conso- 
lation upon  those  who  have  suffered  from 
this  frightful  aggression  so  that  their  trial 
will  bring  them  close  to  Thee.  And  as  we 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional Independence,  we  Implore  Thee  to 
grant  eternal  rest  to  those  who  nobly  laid 
down  their  lives  for  our  country  and  to 
inspire  In  the  living  an  unyielding  devotion 
that  will  match  the  courage  of  the  dead  In 
upholding  the  divine  Ideals  for  which  they 
so  willingly  died.      Amen." 

May  I  ask  you  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  our  Independence  by  attending  Holy  Mass 
and  Imploring  Christ,  the  victim  for  our  re- 
demption, to  grant  America  the  graces  It 
needs  In   this   hour. 

Praying  Gods  blessing  upon  you,  I  am. 
Faithfully   yours. 

Patrick  A   O'Boyi.e, 
Archbtatiop  of  Wtuhtngton. 


Address  by  Hon.  Brien  McMahon,  of  Con- 
necticat,  at  Gradnation  Exercises  of 
FBI  National  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  <l^nislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a 
very  impressive  address  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mc- 
Mvhon]  l)efore  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address,  to- 
gether with  introductory  remarks  by  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  he  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as  follows: 

lAr.  J.  Edcas  HooviK.  Cor  next  speaker  this 
morning  la  fulfilUng  a  return  engagement. 
His  address  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier 
graduation  exercise  was  so  impressive  that 


we  Invited  him  to  be  with  us  again.  He  la 
a  very  busy  man,  particularly  In  these  days 
of  national  stress,  and  It  Is  a  great  sacrifice 
we  know  for  him  to  take  time  from  his  legis- 
lative duties  to  Join  us  this  morning. 

He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  lawyer, 
end  served  as  a  Judge  In  his  home  town  of 
Norwich.  Conn .  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. He  entered  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  1933  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General.  In  1935  he  was  named  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  You  will  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  period  when  kidnapping  was  a  real 
menace  In  this  country  It  was  his  responsi- 
bility to  prosecute  many  of  the  Infamous 
criminals  in  that  period.  In  many  Instances 
he  personally  appeared  In  court  and  took 
charge  of  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  criminals.  He  was  elected  & 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Connecti- 
cut in  1944  and  has  served  on  many  Impor- 
tant committees,  but  I  think  he  Is  best  known 
for  his  service  and  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. He  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Bner^  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  been 
closely  associated  with  this  great  program. 
It  is  my  grest  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
this  morning  my  personal  friend  and  yours, 
the  Honorable  Buim  McMaboit,  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator  McMahon.  This  day — a  day  of 
leave-taking  for  you  who  are  receiving  diplo- 
mas— is  a  day  of  homecoming  for  me.  Prom 
1933  to  1936  I  was  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  team.  During  those  years  I 
had  a  chance  to  observe  at  close  hand  the 
work  of  the  FBI  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — the  foremost  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  world. 

It's  good  to  be  back — especially  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  one.  It  was  in  1935  that 
the  FBI  National  Academy  was  established. 
I  observed  the  early  courses  with  Intense  in- 
terest and  satisfaction;  I  have  followed  with 
no  less  satisfaction  the  growth  of  the  Acad- 
emy diu-lng  these  last  15  years.  I  know  that 
you  graduates  have  profited  greatly  from 
these  12  weeks;  and  I  know  that  your  In- 
structors have  profited  no  less  from  this 
chance  to  see  bow  police  problems  look 
from  the  vantage  point  of  our  State  and 
local  communities. 

I  am  not  sure  what  makes  people  want  to 
be  law-enforcement  officers.  For  some  of 
you,  the  ambition  perhaps  goes  far  back  to 
early  youth,  when — with  an  instinct  that 
was  very  sound — you  rightly  imagined  there 
could  be  no  Job  more  honorable  or  impor- 
tant than  defending  the  law  against  its 
transgresscTS. 

As  you  achieved  mattirtty.  I  suppose  you 
were  relieved  of  certain  misapprehensions. 
You  saw  that  the  Philo  Vances  and  Perry 
Masons  were  found  only  in  detective  stories. 
You  came  to  realize  that  your  craft  had  less 
use  for  the  brilliant  Intuitive  hunch  than 
for  the  cautious  scienUfic  hypothesis.  You 
learned  that  for  every  hour  of  excitement, 
there  were  luo  hours  of  painstaking  methodl. 
cal  work.  And  you  came  to  know — perhaps 
most  of  all — that  your  wc«'k  had  rewards  of  a 
singular  nature.  You  found  that  bringing 
law  breakers  to  Justice  was  not  the  most 
Joyous  of  tasks.  But  you  also  realized  it  was 
a  Job  thi^t  very  miich  needed  doing,  and  you 
found  your  sati^actlon  in  upholding  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law  . 

In  a  sense,  your  intellectual  evolution 
could  be  compared  to  that  of  otir  Nation's 
soidlera.  As  children,  they  may  have  im- 
agined that  war  Is  a  thing  at  blaring  tnun- 
peta  and  heroic  charges  and  glorloua  victories 
In  which  somehow  only  the  enemy  is  klUed. 
But  on  reaching  adulthood,  they  came  to 
know  war  for  the  grim  buslneH  It  Is.  They 
came  to  nallae  that  It  Is  an  abomination — 
and  that  only  one  thing  Is  worse — living  as 
slaves.     It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  It  took 
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•  soldier — General  Sherman  — to  describe  war 
meat  accurately.  It  u  completely  Attlnt;  that 
our  mUltary  men  long  for  the  day  when  the 
vortd  will  have  no  need  of  their  profession. 
But  luittl  that  day  arrives,  the  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  glre  their  aUlls — and  will  give 
tneir  lues  if  necesaary — to  protecting  the  so- 
ciety that  has  nurtured  them. 

I  think  it  la  the  same  with  thoee  who  en- 
force our  Nation's  laws.  They  also  would 
like  nothing  mere  than  a  world  In  which 
men  adhered  without  exception  to  those  Im- 
mutable and  transcendent  principles  of  Jus- 
tice from  which  a  free  society  derives  Us 
atrength.  They  would  prefer  — far  prefer — 
that  all  men  learned  through  reflection 
rather  than  bitter  experience  that  the  way 
of  the  transjtresaor  u  hard  But  they  know 
that  exhortatlona  of  righteousness  are.  by 
themselves,  no  answer  to  a  loaded  revolver; 
they  realise  that  If  our  roclety  la  to  survive, 
wrong-doing  must  meet  Its  proper  der-erts. 

Whether  you  patrol  our  highways  or  work 
In  the  quiet  of  detection  laboratorlea.  those 
of  you  honored  at  this  convocation  are  also 
•oldlera — soldiers  In  the  noble  cause  of  de- 
fending our  sc<lety  against  th:ise  who  would 
Tlolat*  lU  God-g:ven  precepts  of  Justice  and 
Its  democratically  written  laws.  No  taak  ex- 
cee<U  this  In  lmpi>riance  From  Aristotle 
onward,  our  phUoaophers  and  statesmen 
have  told  us  that  anarchy  is  freedom  s  mor- 
tal enemy.  Freedom  and  order  are  not  In 
confJlct.  on  the  contrary,  the  delicate  equi- 
poise of  an  open  society  needa  restraints  and 
rules  that  men  may  violate  only  at  their 
peril. 

Never  ha5  this  free  society  of  curs  bc?n  in 
greater  need  of  defenders.  If  we  required 
proof  of  this,  we  have  found  it  In  Korea. 
The  tragic  happenings  In  that  embattled  land 
bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  struggle  that 
tyranny  and  fre«Jom  wage  throughout  the 
globe 

That  we  Americans  should  be  so  Imper- 
iled la  nothing  very  new.  Indeed,  our  whole 
history  la  one  of  overcoming  adversities  to 
w.*ilch  a  less  hearty  people  would  have  suc- 
cumbed. We  did  It  In  1776  and  1917  and 
1941 — and  I  know  we  can  do  it  again  If 
aome  are  Inclined  to  think  that  we  lack  the 
hardihood  r.nd  tenacity  of  our  Illustrious 
fathers,  they  must  revise  their  notions  after 
these  last  few  days,  when  Americans  have 
closed  ranks  to  defend  southern  Koreas 
freedom. 

When  I  Joined  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  1933.  the  world  was  only  learning  to  know 
the  name  of  Hitler,  and  the  fifth  column  was 
yet  unheard  of  The  headline  makers  c  t 
those  davs  were  the  John  DilUngers.  and  the 
I  retty  Boy  Floyds.  and  the  Bruno  Haupt- 
manns.  Thanks  to  our  local  and  State  police 
forces.  thanKa  also  to  the  FBI,  these  names 
quickly  disappeared  from  the  news,  as  tholr 
owners  disappeared  behind  bars,  or  else  suf- 
fered some  more  conclusive  separation  from 
•ociety  A  grateful  Nation  saluted  J  Edjjar 
H»ver  and  the  brilliant  staff  that  worked 
under  him. 

But  with  these  threats  to  law  and  order 
held  in  check,  our  p-.^llce  cfllcers  were  con- 
fronted with  adversaries  yet  more  formi- 
dable—this time,  from  the  direction  of  Hit- 
ler's Nazi  Germany  The  men  of  our  police 
mrces  were  better  than  the  per%-erted  best  of 
the  Nazi  sabotage  schools  During  the  en- 
tire war.  In  fact,  cur  Nation  suffered  not  a 
single  successful  case  of  sabotage  Think- 
ing back  to  those  days.  I  hare  cause  to  re- 
gret that  the  FBI  wu  not  made  responsible 
for  Investigating  the  members  of  our  atomic 
energy  project  until  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsaion  tock  charge  in  1947.  It  U  significant 
that  the  atomic  traitors — the  Infamous  Klaus 
Pucha  and  bta  helpers — have  been  detected 
or  apprehended  on  information  furnished  by 
the  >BI.  It  U  DO  le«i  s;gnlflcaQt  that  their 
ti  anjgrcaalotM  occtirrcd  while  th«  Manhattan 
Saglnver  Outrlct  did  lu  own  security  in- 
^—tl^aung.    Had  this  Job  been  entrtisted  to 


the  FBI— where  tt  properly  belonged— I  feel 
very  svire  that  the  Fuchs  case  would  never 
have   happened. 

Today,  our  law-enforcement  cfBcers  have 
a  new  public  enemy  No.  1 — the  gentlemen 
who  have  their  lair  In  the  Kremlin.  Instead 
of  shaking  down  terrorized  individuals,  these 
men  have  shaken  down  and  now  hold  In  ter- 
rorized subjection  entire  nations.  Instead  of 
being  armed  with  sawed-off  shotguns,  they 
flaunt  tanks  and  Jet  planes  and  atomic 
bombs.  Instead  of  violating  merely  state  and 
national  laws,  they  violate  International  law 
a:  d  the  conscience  of  all  nranklnd.  B?hlnd 
their  Iron  curtain  they  have  made  one-third 
of  the  world  their  secret  hideout. 

The  men  of  rioacow  are  the  Nazi's  original 
tutors.  They  employ,  with  even  greater  skill, 
the  techniques  of  subversion  and  Infiltration 
their  pupils  copied  so  diligently  And  rs  if 
this  were  not  enough,  their  arsenals  contain 
an  ever-growing  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs, 
and  they  may  come  to  possess  hydrogen 
bombs  as  well.  These  weapons  are  Ideally 
suited  to  a  totalitarian — or,  better,  brutall- 
tarian — state  They  are  Pearl  Harbor  weap- 
ons: they  are  the  natural  weapons  of  the 
sneak  attack  delivered  before  a  democratic 
victim  IS  axare  that   hostilities  have  begun. 

At  a  time  vhen  the  techniques  of  war — 
both  declared  and  undeclared — are  being 
revolutionized  our  law  enforcement  officers 
face  enormous  new  challenges.  Take,  for 
Instance,  the  whole  problem  of  civil  defense. 
With  atomic  weapons  In  existence,  the  tra- 
ditional distinction  t>etween  civilians  and 
soldiers  's  at  an  end.  We  have  no  right  to 
asaume  that  an  aggressor  will  ignore  cur 
cities.  Therefore,  as  part  of  our  agenda  for 
survival,  our  Government  la  now  actively 
mapping  out  a  realistic  clvll-de'enae  pro- 
gram. 

These  plans  astlgn  vital  duties  to  our  po- 
lice forces  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Sup- 
pose that  r.  single  atom.lc  bomb  were  to  be 
released  over  one  of  our  cities.  Thousands  of 
lives  would  be  lost  or  saved  depending  on 
the  siill  with  which  our  police  forces  were 
able  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  to  direct 
evacuation  in  a  planned  anU  orderly  fashion, 
to  reroute  traffic  in  a  situation  where  arterial 
streets  might  be  impassable,  to  prevent  the 
sabotage  that  might  well  accompany  an 
attack. 

V.'hat  makes  such  problems  doubly  difficult 
Is  the  f.ict  that  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  saving  our  lives;  we  are  concerned  even 
more  with  maintaining  those  liberties  that 
make  life  worth  living. 

Let  me  give  you  an  lll'jstratlon.  again  from 
the  field  of  civil  defense.  If  we  tried  to  se- 
cure complete  and  total  security  against  the 
ravages  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons,  we 
might  end  by  destroying  our  free  society  in 
the  process.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we 
undertook  a  com-pulsory  dispersion  program 
that  would  seek  to  decentralize  and  relocate 
the  200  cities  with  populations  of  more  than 
50  000.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  such  a  program  would  be  $300,- 
000,000,000  or  more  Measured  In  terms 
of  the  loss  of  our  precious  freedoms,  the  costs 
might  be  incalculably  greater.  In  seeking  to 
guard  ourselves  against  the  possible  attack 
of  a  garrison  state,  we  might  ourselves  end  up 
by  becoming  a  garrison  state. 

This  harsh  dilemma — reconciling  freedom 
and  security— IS  one  we  cannot  escape  so 
lo  g  as  the  arms  race  continues.  Nor  can 
I.  m  honesty,  predict,  so  long  as  the  arms 
race  Is  unabated,  that  the  dilemma  will  be- 
come less  cruel.  To  the  contrary.  I  fear  that 
the  minimum  demands  of  survival  may  pres- 
sure us  toward  more  and  more  abridgements 
of  our  democratic  heritage.  It  Is  not  a  few 
shortsighted  Americans  who  will  bring  this 
about;  It  Is  the  relentless  logic  of  •  world  of 
uncontrolled   weapons. 

Our  Nation  U  therefore  compelled  toward 
tight-rope  walking  of  the  most  precarious 
sort.    IX  we  lean  a  bit  too  much  In  one  direc- 


tion. If  In  the  name  of  freedom  we  do  not 
tend  fully  to  our  security,  we  may  become  a 
tempting  target  for  an  aggressor.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  lean  overly  much  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  If  for  the  Ea'ic  of  secur.ty 
we  encroach  tco  much  on  our  freedoms,  we 
may  lose  oiir  democracy  without  a  shot  being 
fired. 

No  group  Is  more  aware  of  this  dilemma 
than  Ota'  law-enforcement  officers.  They 
know  that — so  long  as  It  Is  kept  within  the 
rules  of  the  democratic  game — freedom  of 
dl£sent  Is  not  a  prlvlle3e  but  a  right:  it  Is 
not  a  luxury  but  a  necssslty  If  our  democ- 
racy Is  to  b3  maintained.  They  know  that 
their  police  manuals  are  no  more  required 
reading  than  Is  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
know  that  due  process  Is  the  most  sacred  pre- 
cept of  our  Jurisprudence,  As  a  result,  cur 
police  officers  need  no  urging  In  accepting 
restraints  that  would  bewilder  those  who 
run  totalitarian  states. 

And  yet.  paradoxical  as  it  would  seem  to 
the  men  of  the  Kremlin,  It  is  these  very  re- 
straints that  help  make  for  the  efficiency  of 
our  fK)llce.  The  ground  rules  that  surround 
them  stimulate  their  efforts  and  In  the  end, 
produce  a  better  and  more  thorough  Job — a 
wider  collecting  of  facts  and  a  keener  anal- 
ysis of  evidence. 

No  American  shudders  when  he  passes  a 
policeman  In  the  street.  Although  he  may 
grumble  when  caught  passing  a  red  light.  It 
is  the  grousing  that  occurs  within  a  close- 
knit  family.  The  American  people  know 
that  the  police  are  on  their  side  and  that 
they  exist  not  to  restrict  but  to  enlarge  and 
defend  our  democratic  rights. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  that  you  are  members 
of  a  great  profession.  Your  are  being  en- 
trusted with  the  heaviest  of  responsibilities. 
It  Is  not  even  too  much  to  say  that  on  your 
conscientiousness  and  devotion  may  hinge 
the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  May  you  acquit 
yourselves  ably  anU  well. 


Independence     Day    Address    by    Hon. 
William  F.  Kcowland,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:\t\RKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

0.«'    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  Fredericksburg.  Pa.,  a  very  inter- 
esting Fourth  of  July  celebration  was 
held,  connecting  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  speakers  were  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  and  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Knowl.\nd1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  address  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  by  the  Senator 
from  California  printed  m  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Worrllow,  Governor  Duff,  and 
fellow  Americans,  en  this  anniversary  of  cur 
Nation's  Independence  I  bring  you  a  hand- 
across-the-contlnent  greeting  from  the 
people  of  California  to  those  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  westward  movement  of  pioneer  Ameri- 
cans who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  of  otir 
Western  States  contained  many  PennsylT»- 
nl&ns.     Among    those    pioneers    who   repre* 
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sented  the  spirit  that  has  made  America 
great  was  James  Lick  who  was  bom  In  thla 
community  in  179«  and  arrived  In  California 
m  1848,  a  years  prior  the  State's  admission 
to  the  Union.  James  Lick  through  his  Ini- 
tiative and  hard  work  accumulated  a  sub- 
stantial estate  at  the  same  time  he  accumu- 
lated a  high  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
He  became  a  public  benefactor  who  added 
much  to  the  educational,  culture,  and  char- 
itable Instltutlona  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

This  Imaginative  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farm  boy  8<iught  new  horizons  and  found 
them  In  distant  places — South  America, 
Europe,  and  California.  James  Lick's  life 
represents  a  typical  American  story  of  the 
boy  with  intelligence,  ambition,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  work  hard,  who  achieved  fame 
and  fortune.  To  be  sure  he  did  not  have 
the  handicap  of  Government  regulations  and 
taxes  that  a  later  generation  faces.  But  with 
the  James  Lick  spirit  even  these  burdens  can 
be  carried. 

On  June  30  the  following  wire  was  received 
by  me: 

"Upon  this  important  historic  occasion  of 
the  rededlcation  of  the  James  Lick  family 
monument  at  Fredericksburg  on  July  4.  1950, 
the  city  of  San  Jose  in  the  Santa  Oara  Val- 
ley, where  James  Lick  spent  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  life  while  In  California  and  where 
Lick  Observatory,  among  his  many  bequests, 
is  an  institution  and  attraction  of  extreme 
Importance,  welcomes  thla  opportunity  to 
send  our  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

"Prid  Watson, 
"Mayor,  City  of  San  Joac,  Calif." 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  initiative  to 
undergo  the  necessary  hardships  to  achieve 
n  brought  colonists  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New.  Here  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
men  and  women  from  every  part  of  Europe 
found  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  religious, 
political,  and  economic  freedom  which  could 
not  be  found  In  the  Old  World. 

The  war  for  the  Independence  we  celebrate 
today  was  but  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  pub- 
lic reaction  against  growing  restrictions  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  colonists  by  a  Govern- 
ment In  England  which  at  that  time  little 
tmderstood  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  here. 

Prom  those  days  until  now  our  people 
have  been  faced  with  many  challenges  and 
have  passed  through  dark  perlcxls.  Yet  the 
spirit  that  sustained  the  Continental  Army 
at  Valley  Forge  has  been  present  to  over- 
come reverses  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time  and  to  achieve  ultimate  victories. 

There  are  too  many  at  home  and  abroad 
declaring  what's  wrong  with  America.  We 
need  to  underscore  what's  right  with  Amer- 
ica. There  are  no  economic  or  political 
prcblems  that  prayer,  hard  work,  thrift,  and 
a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  cannot  solve. 

We  need  not  permit  this  solvent,  going 
concern,  the  free-enterprise  system,  to  be 
liquidated  by  the  strong-armed  methods  of 
communism  nor  the  voluntary  bankruptcy 
of  state  socialism. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  along  with  the  other  law- 
abiding  nations  of  the  world  that  a  system 
of  International  law  and  order  could  be  es- 
tablished that  would  preserve  the  peace  for 
this  and  futtire  generations. 

Once  again  this  concept  has  been  chal- 
lenged, this  time  by  international  commu- 
nism. 

In  utter  disregard  of  International  law  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  North  Korean  Communist 
regime,  with  encouragement  from  the  Krem- 
lin, made  a  full-scale  overt  Invasion  agalnat 
the  free  Republic  of  Korea. 

Had  this  attack  gone  tincballengcd  as  had 
the  earlier  Invasions  of  Manchuria  by  the 
Japanese  war  lords.  Ethiopia  by  Mussolini's 
forces,  and  both  Austria  and  Czechosiovakia 


by  Nazi  Germany,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  died  as  did  the  League  of  Nations  before 
It  Every  small  nation  in  the  world  would 
have  been  left  at  the  mercy  of  International 
communism. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  Denmark  had  been 
overrun  by  Nazi  Germany  In  2  days  and  Hol- 
land In  5.  It  was  obvlotis  that  If  the  United 
Natlcms  was  to  function  as  more  than  a  mere 
debating  society  Its  resolution  had  to  be 
promptly  Implemented,  for  resolutions  alone 
will  not  stop  aggressive  communism.  The 
respons-  of  the  whole  free  world  has  been 
overwhelmingly  In  support  of  the  action 
taken  to  date. 

Munlci  certainly  should  have  taught  tis 
that  appeasement  of  aggression,  then  as  now. 
Is  but  surrender  on  the  installment  plan. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  10  years  ago.  may  have  sincerely 
thought  that  he  was  gaining  "peace  In  our 
time"  by  consenting  to  the  destruction  of  a 
free  and  independent  Chechoslovakia  by  Naal 
Germany.  We  know  now  that  paying  such 
International  blackmail  only  Increased  later 
demands  that  made  World  War  II  Inevitable. 
The  men  In  tne  Kremlin  are  as  power  hun- 
gry as  the  Nazis,  and  their  system  Is  as  de- 
structive of  human  liberty  as  was  Hitlerism. 
with  which  they  were  bedfellows  while  Po- 
land was  being  dismembered  In  1939.  They 
have,  however,  learned  some  new  techniques. 
Communism  Is  destructive  of  human  lib- 
erty everywhere  In  the  world.  It  la  no  leaa 
destructive  In  China  or  Korea  than  It  la  In 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Lithuania.  Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Bulgaria. 
The  pattern  may  differ  slightly.  In  Poland 
the  opposition  leader,  Mlkolajczyk,  was  forced 
to  flee;  In  Btilgarla  Petkov  was  hanged;  in 
Rumania  the  king  was  given  a  2-hour  ulti- 
matum to  change  the  government  regardless 
of  the  constitution;  in  Czechoslovakia 
Masaryk's  life  was  forfeited  when  it  became 
apparent  that  coalition  with  communism 
would  not  work.  In  China  and  in  Korea  the 
Communist  satellite  regimes  have  resorted  to 
force  of  arms  when  they  found  they  could 
not  take  those  governments  by  an  internal 
coup  d'etat. 

The  early  morning  hotirs  of  Sunday,  Jtme 
25.  in  Korea  was  a  momentous  time  for  that 
nation  and  the  entire  free  world.  In  a  well- 
timed  and  well-executed  attack  the  North 
Korean  Communists  with  the  aid  of  ar- 
mored equipment  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  powerftil  thrust  by  which 
they  hoped  to  overrun  the  entire  nation 
before  the  free  world  could  recover  from  the 
shock. 

They  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind. 
One  was  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  free- 
dom on  the  continent  of  north  Asia  and 
next  to  demonstrate  to  the  remaining  free 
countries  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  could 
function  in  time  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion. 

In  the  situation  which  existed,  time  was 
a  priceless  ingredient.  The  decision  would 
be  measured  in  hours  and  days  rather  than 
in  weeks  or  montlis.  The  delay  by  the 
United  Nations  or  the  United  Stales  by  so 
much  as  a  single  day  might  have  resulted 
in  th<  collapse  of  any  ftirther  effective  re- 
sistance in  South  Korea.  In  which  case  as- 
sistance from  the  free  world  to  Korea  might 
have  found  It  necessary  to  land  their  forces 
by  an  amphibious  assault  upon  a  hostile 
shore  rather  than  through  port  facilities  In 
friendly  hands.  This,  of  course,  would  have 
been  a  far  more  costly  operation  and  one 
that  would  have  prolonged  the  action  by 
months  IT  not  by  years. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the 
jMrnk  we  have  tuidertakep  la  an  easy  odc. 
Freedom  is  not  a  commodity  which  once 
having  been  won  Is  secxire.  To  the  contrary 
as  many  people  have  already  found  out  it 


can  be  loet  very  quickly  and  ODoe  lost  li 
most  dUBeult  to  regain. 

Our  secret  weapon  against  any  potential 
totalitarian  aggressor  is  not  the  plutontum 
ac-  the  hydrogen  bomb.  These  secrets  can 
be  stolen  from  us  by  a  Dr.  Puchs.  Our  real 
strength  la  that  which  eommunlam  dares 
not  steal  to  take  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
European  or  Asiatic  satellites.  I  refer  to 
liberty  and  the  determination  of  a  leU- 
rellant  people  to  be  informed,  malte  their  own 
Judgments,  choose  their  own  leaders  and 
rally  overnight  U  their  free  Ixutltutlona  are 
threatened  from  within  or  wlthotn. 

In  his  time  and  In  facing  the  challenges 
then  confronting  our  Fation  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said:  "FeUow  ckiaena  we  cannot  escape 
history,  the  fiery  trial  through  which  we  peas 
will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to 
the  latest  generation.     •     •     • 

"We,  even  we  here  have  the  power  and 
bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slsve  we  asetire  freedom  to  the  free. 
W  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  this  last 
best  hope  of  earth." 

New  almost  a  century  later  living  as  we 
do  In  the  age  of  airplanes  and  atomic  weap- 
ons miist  we  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
world  In  which  we  live  cannot  far  long  re- 
main "hair  slave  and  half  free." 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  show  the  same 
courage  and  common  sense  that  nustlvated 
the  men  who  sat  at  Philadelphia  and  drafted 
our  Constitution  and  the  early  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  plains  to  win  the  West  there  la 
no  domestic  problem  we  cannot  solve  and 
there  Is  no  fcwelgn  foe  we  need  fear. 


Broaidcastaig  »ai  Law  EaforcoMBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  COKHECTICDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  •  legislative  day  of 
'  Saturday,  July  1 ) ,  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  address 
entitled  "'Broadcasting  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment," by  the  Honorable  Niles  Trammell, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  and  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  the  address.  I  a^ 
consent  that  the  introductory  remarks 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  also  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Mr  J.  EocAB  Hoovzx.  We  have  with  vm  this 
mcmlng  as  our  first  speaker  a  native  of 
Georgia.  He  served  In  the  first  World  War, 
and  in  1923  entered  the  field  -"f  radio  where 
he  has  had  a  fabulous  rise.  He  joined  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  in  1928,  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  that  organization  and 
Is  responsible  for  many  of  the  great  programs 
which  are  on  the  air  today.  He  Is  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  developing  the  pro- 
grams of  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly.  Ma  Per- 
kins, Al  Jolson.  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Wayne 
King  and  many  others  and  for  placing  them 
on  the  air.  In  1939  he  became  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  and  in  1944  was  elected  president 
of  that  great  organization.  In  1940  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Naticnal 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  in  that  capacity  h« 
has  done  much  to  mold  ptihHc  opinion  along 
the  lines  of   the   American   way.    It  U   my 
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fTPat  plMuure  to  pr*«*nt  to  you  thU  morn- 
ing, our  fnend,  Mr  NUe«  Trammell,  chair- 
man of  th«  btiard  of  the  National  Broad- 
cas:in«  Co       |Applaui«  1 

Mr  Teammk-l.  When  Mr  J  Edgar  Ho<  ver 
Invi'.ed  me  to  t)e  wUh  you  this  mornlni?. 
I  waa  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m  these  ceremonies,  and  to  pay 
my  resrects  to  the  great  work  he  baa  done 
In  the  service  of  the  Nation 

Under  hi*  leadership,  the  FBI  ha.<j  become 
an  institution  revered  by  every  decent  clti- 
scn.  ai;d  feared  only  by  the  '..twhrcaker  and 
»y  mntbln  our  gatea.  More  than  any 
■uin.  be  haa  made  the  detection  oi 
a  acience.  and  the  enforcement  of  law 
•  reapected  profesaion. 

Today,  the  FBI  I*  carrying  an  enormous 
bordm  It  baa  the  task  of  guarding 
r  tBtamal  securities  a«alnat  a  secret  army 
lacailte*— the  agents  of  police  sutes  In 
Europe  and  Asia.  And  In  this  task 
It  1*  hotdlcg  fast  to  tu  traditional  role  as 
»  Mrrant  of  the  people.  It  Is  protecting 
Amerra  without  sacnflclng  these  basic  civil 
rights  which  our  system  of  government  Is 
designed    to   secure. 

In  the  Unds  r\iled  by  the  Kremlin,  the 
agencies  of  investigation  are  sinister  ones. 
They  strike  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  with  mas*  purges,  the  torture  cham- 
ber, the  faked  trial,  the  slave  lalwr  camp. 
In  the  United  States,  the  G-man  and  his 
aaaociates  m  the  police  forces  are  respected 
members  of  the  community  and  the  popular 
heroes  of  old  and  young  alike. 

THE    FBI    KKD    THI    POLiCK 

This  National  Academy,  whose  graduating 
class  we  arc  gathered  to  honor,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr  Hoover  s  faith  that  law  enforce- 
meut  m  a  democracy  must  itself  be  organ - 
the  broadest  democratic  base.  With 
and  conviction  he  has  resisted  the 
of  a  centrally  controlled  national  police 
force.  He  has  insisted  that  law  enforcement 
In  our  cities  and  towns  can  best  be  adminis- 
tered by  local  police,  who  are  part  of  the 
communitv  they  are  serving  and  are  inti- 
mately ramiliar  with  Its  life. 

This  was  a  sound  stairting  point,  but  a 
problem  remained  Many  local  communities 
did  not  re\;ard  their  police  forces  as  respon- 
sible profeaslcnal  cttiaens  doing  an  impor- 
tant Jcb.  Police  pay  was  low  and  funds  were 
not  made  available  for  adequate  training  or 
facilities.  Under  these  circumstances.  poUce 
forces  were  naturally  handicapped  m  their 
work.  And  so  in  1935  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy was  establiahed.  From  small  beglnnin^js 
It  has  become  the  outstanding  educational 
Institution  (or  law  enforcement  in  th  a  coun- 
try and  a  central  point  for  cordial  working 
relations  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ofBcials.  Its  Influence  Is  International  In 
scope  It  has  attracted  high  police  ofBclals 
from  ma'iy  foreign  countries,  who  have  come 
to  tbe  Academy  to  study  American  techniques 
of  mvestigation  and  law  enlotcemen".. 

You  geiitiemen  of  the  graduating  class 
know  better  than  anyone  else  how  rigorous  a 
course  of  training  you  have  Just  completed. 
You  were  eager  to  undertake  this  difficult 
assignment  Ireiause  you  wanted  to  increase 
your  effect. veness  In  your  work.  And  you 
were  selected  from  a  long  waiting  list  on  the 
basia  of  m«rit  alone  and  on  a  record  showing 
that  your  qualifications  were  outstanding. 
All  of  you  -chiefs  and  captains,  lieutenants 
and  sergeants  -have  received  equal  and 
Identical  treatment  while  you  have  been  at 
tbe  Academy. 

Now  you  ar  >  going  back  to  your  homes  as 
leaders  in  yoir  Qeld.  equipped  to  pass  on 
your  training  to  others  in  your  community. 
In  doing  au.  you  are  carrying  forward  a  great 
tradition  Since  1935,  the  a.  100  graduate*  of 
the  Academy  have  m  turn  set  up  centers 
which  have  tralnued  u«er  100,000  police  ofB- 


cers  In  every  Sute  of  the  Union.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  entire  level  of  police  efUclency  in 
the  country  has   been   raised. 

The  people  have  come  to  realize  that  law 
enforcement  calls  tor  men  with  intelligence, 
education,  and  experience,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  these  men  are  entitled 
to  salaries  commensurate  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. In  all  of  these  ways.  Mr.  Hoover's 
conviction  that  law  enforcement  is  basically 
a  community  undertaking  has  been  made 
effective. 

TH«    mn-XTENCT    or    BaOADCASTING 

And  now  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  great  community  service  which  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  your  cities  and  towns 
and  can  provide  you  with  Invaluable  sup- 
port— the  wrvice  of  broadcasting  by  radio 
and  television. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
radio  in  your  departmental  work.  In  the 
past  20  years,  police  radio  has  revolutionized 
the  techniques  of  law  enforcement.  County 
Is  linked  to  county  and  State  to  State  In  a 
growing  police  network.  There  is  almost  no 
place  in  the  country  where  the  criminal  can 
escape  beyond  the  reach  of  police  radio. 

By  this  application  of  science  and  the  co- 
ordination of  police  activities  it  affords,  the 
efficiency  of  law  enforcement  has  been  tre- 
mendously   enlarged.     But    radio — and    the 
new  art  of  television — can  perform  even  more 
important  services   for  you.     Before   we   ex- 
amine what  they  are  doing  m  this  particular 
field,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  their  over- 
all  scope   and   capacity,   for   we   are   dealing 
here  with  giant  social  and  educational  forces. 
Radio   Ln   the   United   States   Is    the   most 
massive  and  comprehensive  medium  of  com- 
munications the  world  has  ever  known.     It 
reaches    virtually     everybody,     and    reaches 
them   hour  after  hour,   day  after  day.   week 
after  week.     Over  40.0C0.00O  families  in   the 
United  States  have  radio  sets  in  their  homes. 
95    percent    of    th»    total    population.     They 
listen   in   fabulous   numbers  and   they   keep 
listening  wherever  they  ?o — in  public  places. 
In    automobiles,    at    work,    and    at    play — 
through  20.000.000  sets  Installed  outside  the 
home  and  additional  millions  of  portable  sets. 
Listening  to  the  radio  is  the  favorite  recrea- 
tion   of    Americans    by    a    wide    margin.     It 
claims  more  than  twice  as  much  of  their  time 
as    magazine   and    newspaper    reading    com- 
bined. 

Everybody  listens  to  the  radio — in  the 
cities.  Ln  the  towns,  and  on  the  farms.  As 
law-enforcement  officers  you  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  attitudes  and  activities 
of  our  young  people.  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  64  percent  of  the  teen-agers 
have  sets  of  their  own  and  60  percent  listen 
to  them  dally.  Many  young  people  spend  as 
much  time  listening  to  the  radio  as  they 
spend  In  school. 

Added  to  this  masslveness  of  radio  Is  Its 
Impact  and  appeal  We  know  that  listening 
is  easier  than  reading,  that  the  spoken  word 
makes  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the 
printed  W(M-d  Radio  has  this  quality,  and 
with  it  all  the  warmth  and  persuasiveness 
of  the  human  voice.  Its  message  la  heard 
In  a  setting  if  drama  and  gripping  enter- 
tainment. It  is  a  living  thing,  brought  mto 
the  homes  of  America.  No  wonder  it  Is  so 
pervasive  a  medium  for  reaching  the»minds 
of  men.  and  no  wonder  it  exerts  so  com- 
pelling an  Influence  on  the  way  we  think 
and  act. 

For  all  of  Its  scope  and  masslveness.  this 
powerful  medium  has  lu  roots  in  the  local 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Its 
operations  are  manifold  and  diverse.  There 
are  over  2.100  standard  broadcast  stations 
In  the  United  States,  each  of  them  man- 
aged by  people  who  are  active  in  the  life  of 
their  community  and  are  responsive  to  Its 
wants  and  needs. 


Radio  broadcasting  was  a  mature  and  de- 
veloped service  when  television  went  into 
commercial  operation  3'i  years  ago.  Since 
then  television's  growth  has  been  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
1947  It  was  bawd  on  6  stations  in  operation 
and  16.000  television  homes.  Today,  there 
are  104  operating  stations  serving  over  5.000.- 
000  television-owning  families  and  additional 
millions  of  nontelevlslon  owners.  Within  3 
years,  television  has  become  a  billion  dollar 
industry,  stirring  the  Imagination  and  inter- 
est of  the  people  like  no  other  medium  In 
history. 

As  citizens,  and  more  Importantly,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  law.  you  have  a  stake  in  these  two 
broadcast  services,  with  their  vast  powers  to 
shape  the  attitudes  of  young  and  old.  I  urge 
you  to  get  to  know  the  broadcasters  In  your 
home  towns  and  to  work  closely  with  them. 
You  will  find  that  they  are  on  your  side, 
and  that  they  are  public-spirited  citizens 
eager  to  help  you  advance  the  cause  of  law 
and  order. 

BROADCASTING    AND   POLICE   ACTrvmES 

What  can  radio  and  television  do  for  you? 
For  one  thing,  they  can  rally  support  for 
your  work  where  it  counts  most — right  with- 
in your  own  communities.  No  matter  how 
well -equipped  and  well -staffed  your  de- 
partment may  be.  you  need  the  understand- 
ing and  the  backing  of  the  public.  The  peo- 
ple back  home  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  crime  In  terms  which  are 
me.iningful  to  them.  They  must  be  shown 
how  It  affects  their  dally  lives  and  their 
p<x:ketbook3.  They  must  know  how  crim- 
inals operate,  and  they  must  become  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  their  own  police  de- 
partment. With  this  knowledge,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  becomes  their  problem  as  well 
as  youns.  As  participants  with  you,  they 
will  give  you  the  cooperation  you  need  In 
your  work.  Better  than  any  other  media,  the 
broadcast  services  of  radio  and  television 
can  develop  this  public  participation. 

But  thev  do  more.  They  educate  against 
crime  and  delinquency.  By  drama  and  ex- 
ample, they  reveal  the  criminal  in  all  his 
ugliness  and  futility.  Without  seeming  to 
read  a  lesson,  they  impress  upon  milllona 
of  young  Americans  that  crime  is  not  glam- 
orous and  that  the  relentless  process  of  the 
law  puts  the  criminal  where  he  belongs — 
behind  bars  or  in  the  electric  chair. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  feel  that  young 
people  should  be  shielded  from  the  facts  of 
crime — that  the  mystery  program  should  be 
taken  off  the  air  and  crime  news  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  press.  But  we  do  not 
attack  a  great  social  problem  by  closing  our 
eyes  to  it.  We  do  not  educate  our  youth 
against  evil  by  hiding  it  from  them.  As  Mr. 
H(X5ver  himself  has  so  wisely  said:  "A  young- 
ster old  enough  to  commit  a  crime  Is  old 
enough  to  listen  to  an  antlcrime  program 
which  plainly  and  convincingly  teaches  him 
that  the  criminal,  an  enemy  of  society,  is 
playing  a  losing  game  ' 

"This  Is  the  lesson  hammered  home  In  pro- 
gram after  program  on  radio  and  television, 
and  it  is  the  more  effective  because  It  Is  de- 
veloped In  a  form  as  exciting  as  the  detec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  crime  Itself.  One  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  these  factual  and 
realistic  crime  programs  is  This  Is  Your  FBI. 
which  presents  actual  cases  handled  by  this 
great  organization  and  shows  an  audience  of 
millions  how  to  guard  against  racketeers  and 
law  breakers.  And  there  are  many  other  pro- 
grams serving  the  same  purpose — shows  like 
Dragnet,  based  on  the  flies  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  and  WTitten,  directed, 
and  produced  by  men  who  have  sat  In  on 
line-ups,  patrolled  in  prowl  -rars,  attended 
lectures  in  police  academies,  and  studied 
scientific  methdcs  in  crime  laboratories; 
pn^rams  like  Wanted,  which  will  help  track 
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down  fujf^ves  by  broadcasting  the  evidence 
on  unsolved  crimes  through  tape-recorded 
statements  from  all  of  the  people  connected 
with  it:  and  programs  like  Mr.  District  At- 
torney which  has  exposed  racketa,  inspired 
new  legislation,  and  won  the  acclaim  of  so 
many  civic  organizations. 

In  all  of  these  wa3rs — by  developing  com- 
munity support  for  your  work,  educating 
against  crime,  and  deterring  law  breakers — 
broadcasting  makes  Its  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  law  enforcement.  A  catalog  of 
all  the  different  forms  in  which  these  con- 
tributions are  made  would  be  too  long  for 
the  telling  here,  but  I  think  you  will  be 
interested  In  a  few  speclfice. 

Here  Is  some  of  tbe  material  we  have 
presented  this  year,  and  every  other  net- 
work and  station  in  the  country  Is  perform- 
ing similar  services.  We  have  had  appear- 
ances by  exconvlcts  bringing  home  to  the 
audience  how  it  feels  to  be  hunted  for  crime 
and  to  serve  a  prison  sentence,  campaigns 
In  support  of  boys'  clubs  established  by  the 
police,  documentaries  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, with  a  vivid  account  by  the  reformed 
leader  of  a  kid's  gang  who  warned  young 
gangsters  "to  get  wise  fast,"  clues  to  missing 
persons,  descriptions  of  fugitives  with  offers 
of  rewards,  talks  by  businessmen  who  hire 
parolees,  and  Interviews  with  police  officials 
discussing  their  work  and  problems. 

Radio  and  television  are  also  impressing 
the  public  with  the  Importance  of  safe  driv- 
ing through  broadcasts  from  traffic  courts, 
dramatizations  and  dlactisslons  of  safety  is- 
sues, interviews  with  victims  of  accidents, 
and  campaigns  against  recklessness  on  the 
highways.  For  their  outstanding  work  In 
tliib  field,  the  National  Safety  Council  last 
year  presented  special  awards  to  78  radio 
stations.  6  television  stations  and  2  radio 
networks,  stating  that  these  public  informa- 
tion activities  "revealed  a  tremendous  vol- 
untary contribution  to  safety  which  un- 
doubtedly has  played  a  major  part  in  bring- 
ing the  accident  death  rate  to  the  lowest 
point  in  history. ' 

I  know  that  with  your  ingenuity  and  the 
willing  assistance  of  the  broadcasters  in  your 
town,  you  can  develop  many  more  uses  of 
radio  and  television,  tailored  to  your  par- 
ticular needs  and  problems.  Through  such 
cooj)eration.  your  departments  can  work 
more  effectively:  radio  and  television  stations 
can  enlarge  their  opportumties  for  service; 
and  your  communities  will  become  better 
places  In  which  to  live. 

BKOAOCASTING    AND    THK    NATIONAL    SSC'URII  T 

Until  now  I  have  been  dwelling  on  the 
part  radio  and  television  play  In  supporting 
domestic  law  and  order  in  our  communi- 
ties. Today  the  country  is  facing  another 
menace  perhaps  even  greater  than  crime — 
the  menace  to  our  Internal  securities.  Here, 
too.  broadcasting  has  a  great  role  to  play, 
as  was  proved  so  well  when  our  national 
life  was  threatened  by  the  war  machine  of 
the  Nazis,  the  Fascists  and  the  Japanese 
militarists. 

On  December  7,  1941,  radio  In  the  United 
States  shouldered  arms,  and  together  with 
the  American  people  and  American  industry, 
geared  Itself  for  total  war.  Thoughout  the 
long  years  until  victory  was  won.  it  carried 
the  responsibility  of  broadcasting  for  the 
United  States  Government.  The  story  of  its 
contribution  Is  too  iMge  ever  to  be  recorded 
in  its  entirety.  Every  wartime  effort  found 
its  support  In  radio.  Bond  drives  made  com- 
pulsory savings  unneceesary.  Armies  of  work- 
ers were  recruited  to  war  pnxluctlon  with- 
out legislation.  Radio  campaigns  resulted  In 
topping  quotas  for  enlistment  of  nurses,  and 
the  idea  of  a  nurses'  draft  was  dropped.  In 
every  other  area  of  the  war  effort — clvll-<to- 
fense  training,  rationing,  conservation,  psy- 
ohologlcai   warfare,  and  the  entertainment 


of  troops  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  South 
Seas — American  radio  proved  itself  a  mighty 
weapon  in  the  Nation's  service. 

And  above  all.  it  brought  about  a  great  na- 
tional consciousness  of  the  fact  of  war,  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
showed  our  people  the  face  of  the  enemy  and 
why  we  were  fighting.  It  renewed  our  devo- 
tion to  cherished  Institutions  which  the 
enemy  would  destroy,  and  drove  home  a  reali- 
zation of  what  would  be  lost  by  defeat.  With 
this  realization,  the  tot»l  support  of  the  Na- 
tion was  rallied.  And  it  is  this  total  national 
support — in  fields  and  factories,  in  homes  and 
battlefields — that  wins  wars. 

We  won  the  shooting  war,  and  on  the  heels 
of  victory  came  a  new  threat  to  the  liberties 
of  free  men:  the  expansion  of  Commtmist 
power  wherever  national  weakness  per- 
mitted— by  open  aggression,  by  exported 
revolution,  by  propaganda  which  confuses 
and  conquers,  by  espionage,  and  by  infiltra- 
tion. America,  guarded  for  150  years  by  two 
oceans.  Is  not  safe  from  this  threat  today. 
The  consequences  of  defeat  in  the  cold  war 
can  be  quite  as  fatal  to  us  as  defeat  in  • 
shooting  war. 

In  these  critical  times,  the  security  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  its  economic  strength  and  in 
its  moral  strength.  The  broadcast  services 
are  helping  to  build  both. 

As  basic  advertising  media  they  stimulate 
business  enterprise,  which  is  the  driving 
force  behind  our  expanding  economy.  We 
know  that  a  sound  economy,  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  continued  prosperity  are 
the  best  vindications  of  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  They  give  the  lie  to  the 
BCremllns  wishful  prediction  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  facing  collapse.  And  they 
support  the  techniques  of  mass  production 
and  the  industrial  might  that  victory  in 
modern  war  is  made  of. 

As  the  most  powerful  media  of  public  ex- 
pression, these  same  broadcast  services 
mobilize  our  moral  forces.  They  can  forge 
a  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  democracy. 
Our  forefathers  created  this  way  of  life  by 
believing  in  it,  fighting  for  it,  and  making  It 
work.  If  we  are  to  keep  it,  we  must  believe 
in  it  just  as  deeply,  practice  it  Just  as  con- 
stanly,  work  for  it  dally,  and  fight  for  It  if 
need  be.  As  In  wartime,  radio  is  again  show- 
ing Americans  what  they  can  lose  by  defeat 
m  the  cold  war  and  is  awakening  them  to  all 
that  Is  at  stake.  And  In  bringing  this  mes- 
sage to  tbe  people,  television  Is  adding  the 
gift  of  vision  to  radio's  voice. 

But  In  everything  it  does,  broadcasting 
must  not  infringe  upon  the  civil  liberties 
which  are  the  very  fabric  of  democracy.  By 
Federal  regulation  and  by  practice,  its  doors 
must  be  kept  open  for  the  airing  of  all  sides 
of  public  Issues  In  controversy,  so  that  it  can 
truly  serve  as  a  forum  for  public  discussion. 

In  administering  this  ftmctlon,  the  re- 
sponslbUlties  of  broadcasting  are  grave  and 
its  task  is  difficult.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  several  years  ago,  Commimlsts  in  the 
United  States  were  directed  to  infiltrate  the 
various  media  of  public  expression — the 
press,  broadcasting,  and  the  movies — with 
the  aim  of  slanting  them  to  serve  the  propa- 
ganda ptirposes  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement;  and  they  were  especially 
interested  In  broadcasting  because  of  its 
great  influe»ce  on  the  way  we  think  and  act. 
I  assure  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  let 
them  succeed  in  this  treacherous  work.  We 
are  alert  to  the  danger  and  we  welcome  the 
assistance  of  the  authorlaed  agencies  of  in- 
vestigation and  enforoement  in  helping  us 
keep  broadcasting  a  vital  force  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  American  natkm. 

The  United  States  has  assumed  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  and  Its  strength  and  wis- 
dom will  determine  the  future  of  that  world. 
In  the  task  which  facet  us.  no  one  agency 


of  government  and  no  single  Instlttttion  can 
do  the  Job  alone,  but  each  can  assist  in  the 
common  ptirpose.  The  FBI  and  the  polic* 
are  doing  their  work  well  In  guarding  our 
securities  against  attack  from  within,  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  our  communis 
ties.  The  forces  which  mold  our  attitudes 
and  opinions  can  serve  by  bringing  to  every 
citizen  an  understanding  of  the  momentous 
problems  of  our  times,  and  by  building  unity 
of  purpose  In  facing  the  Issues.  All  of 
them — newspapers  and  magazines,  the  school 
and  the  home — can  make  real  contributions 
to  this  cause. 

As  one  of  these  basic  agencies  of  public 
Information,  broadcasting  has  opportunities 
which  are  great  and  challenging.  You  may 
be  sure  it  will  not  fall  in  Its  trust.  Operat- 
ing under  the  standard  of  public  Interest,  its 
message  will  continue  to  advance  the  Ideals 
of  the  American  system,  on  which  so  much 
today  depends. 


HawaS  Needs  Ito  Ta«tk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  commencement-day  ad- 
dress entitled  "Hawaii  Needs  Its  Youth,** 
delivered  by  my  former  House  colleague 
and  former  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Wilder  BZing,  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  on  June 
14,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

HAwan  Needs  Its  Yotttr 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  facility  and 
of  the  student  body  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  fellow  guests,  and  members  of  ths 
graduating  class  of  1950.  to  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly addressing  myself,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  our  organization  as  a  l^errltory. 
our  Jubilee  Admission  Day.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  In  our  community  in  these 
past  50  years,  and  not  the  least  of  them  has 
been  the  establishment  of  this  Institution. 
I,  together  with  all  of  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
have  watched  the  steady  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  We  have  welcomed  th* 
successive  graduating  classes,  as  they  have 
completed  their  training  here,  into  the  ranks 
of  our  citizenry:  and  observed  bow  they  added 
to  ovr  body  politic  a  viewpoint  that  was  both 
forward-looking  and  yet  imbued  with  otir 
local,  our  native  traditions  and  attitudes. 

The  establishment  of  this  scat  of  learning 
is  the  culmination  of  the  long  and  honorable 
record  this  community  has  in  the  field  of 
education.  When  the  American  missionaries 
came  to  Hawaii  about  130  years  ago,  they 
brought  not  only  Christianity  but  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  conviction  that 
education  should  be  available  to  all  the 
people. 

This  reroiutlonary  idea  was  only  then,  ta 
the  early  1800's.  gaining  ground  in  the  New 
Bigland  from  which  these  mlsBlonanes 
came.  Remember  It  was  not  tmtil  18S7,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Horace  Mann,  that 
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llAMAChusetU  provided  ■  aystem  of  public 
education  for  lu  joutb.  the  first  State  to  do 
•o. 

In  Hawaii.  Boon  after  the  missionaries  ar- 
rived, the  entire  Nation,  old  and  young,  went 
to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  As  fast 
as  a  person  was  qv:allfied,  he  waj  sent  cut  as 
•  teacher  and  became  another  center  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  new  learning. 

In  no  time  the  entire  Nation  was  liter- 
ate and  could  read  the  Bible  and  other  pub- 
lications In  the  Hawaiian  language.  In 
i840  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  organized  a  free, 
compulsory,  public-school  system,  long  be- 
fore many  Slates  of  the  United  States  had 
followed  the  example  of  Mafsachusetts. 

From  that  day  to  this,  education,  the 
training  of  its  youth,  and  of  its  adults  also, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  public  responsibility. 

When  Immigration  to  Hawaii  became  an 
Important  'actor  in  our  developmeat.  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people,  the  newcomers  found  an  or- 
ganized school  system  ready  to  welcome 
their  children. 

Eight  years  before  annexation,  th  1890.  the 
language  of  the  public  schools  was  changed 
from  Hawaiian  to  English,  In  order  that  cur 
children  should  be  better  prepared  for  a  fu- 
ture that  might  not  find  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage helpful. 

As  simple  as  these  first  schools  were,  even 
primitive  in  some  Instances,  they  neverthe- 
less compared  favorably  with  the  education 
offered  the  children  of  similar  communities 
cf  the  United  States. 

And  the  point  to  note  and  remember  is 
that,  as  st.Tndards  became  higher  and  more 
exacting.  Hawaii  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
In  American  thctight  and  practice. 

I  am  a  product  of  our  public-school  system, 
attending  the  old  Honolulu  High  School, 
when  It  was  the  only  public  high  rchool  In 
Hawaii,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
200  In  all  four  classes. 

I  leave  you  to  draw  the  comparison  be- 
tween my  school  days  and  yours. 

Shortly  after  annexation  this  institution 
was  born,  as  a  land-grant  college,  to  com- 
plete the  system  of  public  education  avail- 
able to  our  youth. 

As  the  logical  development  cf  our  concep- 
tion of  public  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  citizens,  the  community  has 
Buppwrted  this  institution.  Its  expansion 
from  the  early  small  beginnings  is  the  nat- 
u.    1  outcome  of  this  ptjlicy. 

The  expense  Involved  is  considered  not 
only  as  an  obligation,  as  the  duty  of  a  father 
to  provide  for  his  children,  but  as  an  in- 
vestment that  will  pay  dividends  In  good 
citizenship. 

Today  ycu  are  graduating,  to  take  your 
places  in  the  world,  or  to  continue  your 
training  In  other  Institutions.  You  have 
had  here  the  opportunity  and  the  facilities 
to  fit  yourselves  for  your  future  careers. 

In  this  commencement  address  it  ra^iy  be 
that  I  am  supposed  to  admonish  you  to  be- 
ware the  pitfalls  of  the  world:  to  Inspire 
you  to  live  by  the  high  principles  taught 
in  these  academic  halls;  or  to  advise  you 
how  best  to  achieve  success  In  the  market 
place. 

However.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  admonish.  Inspire,  or  advise. 

Kich  of  you,  as  ycu  leave  this  rainbow 
guarded  lar.ctuary  of  learning,  has  a  personal 
problem,  which  only  you  yourself  caii  solve, 
with  help  and  advice,  perhaps,  from  those 
close  to  you  through  bonds  of  relationship 
and  friendship. 

Undoubtedly  your  training  here,  and  In 
the  schools  yt)U  attendt-d  before  coming  here, 
will  help  you  find  a  solution  to  that  problem. 
Your  special  training  should  better  fit  you  for 
■ome  skilled  vocation.  Your  general  educa- 
tion should  provide  you  with  a  better  attitude 
toward  l:ie  and  its  vlclssitudrs. 


Your  first  problem  is  to  find  a  foundation 
for  your  future,  which  means  a  Job.  prefer- 
ably employment  In  some  activity  that  you 
like.  In  a  reasonable  time,  that  foundation 
must  Include  a  mate:  to  establish  the  family 
unit  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Here  again  It  Is  a  personal  problem,  differ- 
ent for  each  of  you  In  some  degree,  while  In 
principle  the  same  for  all  of   you. 

One  way  and  another,  each  of  you  will  work 
out  that  problem,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  I  anticipate  that  within  a  few  years 
you  will  be  taking  out  college  tuition  Insur- 
ance for  the  next  generation;  and  struggling 
with  the  Installments  on  a  home. 
.  How  you  are  to  achieve  that  result  Is  a  per- 
sonal matter. 

The  old  axioms  of  hard  work,  thrift  and 
diligence,  seem  still  to  earn  rewards,  in  rec- 
ognition and  in  dollars  and  cents.  Shrewd- 
ness seems  still  to  be  a  characteristic  that 
pays  dividends  in  material  things,  at  least. 
Some  vocations  call  for  a  selfless  devotion  to 
your  task,  expecting  only  the  satisfaction  of 
a  Job  well  done. 

In  any  case,  you  will  soon  find  your  par- 
ticular vocation,  by  choice  or  through  ne- 
cessity, and  apply  to  that  occupation  the 
talents  you  have  Inherited  and  have  devel- 
oped here. 

My  only  suggestion  to  ycu  Is  be  a  gccd 
citizen.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  dcutly  fortu- 
nate to  be  citizens  of  Hawaii.  In  recogni- 
tion of  that  good  fortune,  in  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  our  Nation  and  our  community.  It  Is 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  every  one  of  us 
to  take  our  share  of  the  community  burden. 

Whether  It  be  In  politics.  In  community 
associations,  or  other  civic  groups.  Join  with 
your  fellows  of  similar  Interests  and  pur- 
poses, and  add  your  quota  to  the  sum  total 
of  clvlr  accomplishments. 

Success  Is  a  relative  matter.  There  la 
no  one  so  important  that  he  Is  not  over- 
shadowed by  someone  of  greater  Importance. 
Happiness  does  not  depend  upon  material 
things,  and  those  in  high  places  are  often 
the  least  happy.  "Uneasy  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown"  figuratively  applies  to  more 
than  rdyal  rulers. 

In  my  circle.  I  have  many  friends  whose 
character,  good  Judgment  and  sane  outlook 
on  life  I  esteem  very  highly.  Yet  by  the 
usual  criteria  of  position  and  wealth  they 
would  not  be  considered  successful. 

The  world  today  Is  facing  great  changes. 
The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended.  We  see 
the  birth  of  democracy  in  former  subject 
countries,  the  repudiation  c.  the  theory  of 
racial  sQpremacy,  the  demand  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  their  own  governments. 

The  principles  by  which  America  has  lived 
for  175  years;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  all  have  certain  ••unalienable" 
rights:  and  that  governments  derive  their 
Just  jxjwers  only  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed — this  philoeophy  of  government 
has  spread  steadily  over  the  world.  This 
belief  In  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  of  his  responsibility  to  participate 
In  public  affairs  Is  the  soul  of  democracy. 

But.  in  conflict  with  democracy,  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  despotism,  the  philosophy 
of  government  by  force.  This  totalitarian 
principle  Is  not  new.  Whether  axerclsed  by 
the  divine  right  of  kings:  by  right  cf  con- 
quest; by  dictators  Infiltrating  the  machinery 
of  government,  and  maintaining  themselves 
by  purges,  the  assassination  of  the  opposi- 
tion: or  by  a  Politburo  ruling  through  fear; 
the  principle  is  the  same,  a  denial  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  a  self-perpetuation  In  power 
by   force. 

Under  the  cloak  of  a  championship  of  the 
people's  rights  the  proponents  of  this  ideol- 
ogy sneak  into  strategic  positions  in  a  democ- 
racy, then  proceed  to  wreck  the  government. 


and  betray  the  people  they  proposed  to  serve. 
Capitalizing  on  the  faults  and  failures  of  the 
present,  they  kill  democracy  to  cure  Its  Ills. 

Against  this  attack,  which  has  even  crept 
Into  America,  democracy's  best  defense  Is, 
first,  a  complete  exposure  of  the  agencies 
and  their  methods  that  promote  this  fifth 
column  in  our  midst;  and.  more  Important, 
an  enlightened  citizenry,  loyal  to  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  and  determined  to  perfect  Its 
Institutions,  without  abandoning  Its  prin- 
ciples. 

In  Hawaii  an  arotised  consciousness  cf  our 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  of  cur  rights  as 
citizens,  has  intensified  the  claim  to  state- 
hood, emphasized  the  demand  that  this  S2ml- 
colonial  territorial  status  be  ended,  and  our 
full  rights  within  the  Union  be  granted  xis. 

We  have  pending  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate enabling  legislation  to  this  end.  We 
are  engaged  in  drafting  a  constitution  for 
the  State  of  Hiwall  In  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  that  legislation.  In  any  case  the 
constitution  we  draft  will  be  presented  to  the 
National  Government,  and  upon  approval 
will  b?come  our  fundamental  law  as  a  sov- 
ereign State  of  the  Union. 

My  personal  conviction  Is  that  the  course 
we  are  pursuing  should  procure  our  admis- 
sion as  a  State  within  a  year.  You  may  well 
be  the  last  class  to  graduate  from  this  in- 
stitution while  we  are  a  Territory, 

What  future  does  Hawaii  offer  you  on  the 
eve  of  statehood?  Again.  I  must  reiterate, 
your  future  Is  Ir.  your  own  hands.  No  ave- 
nue of  endeavor  Is  closed  to  you.  No  meas- 
\  r?  of  success  Is  denied  you.  If  you  will  pay 
the  price  in  work  and  persistence. 

As  you  seek  a  place  In  the  community,  and 
perhaps  find  It  dlfflcult  at  first  to  find  one 
that  meeu  your  expectations,  you  may  feel 
that  you  have  trained  yourself  In  vain.  On 
the  contrary,  Hawaii  has  provided  these  fa- 
cilities because  the  community  needs  trained 
youth  for  an  ever-expanding  future. 

We  need  your  Idealism  and  optlmlrm, 
your  strength  and  courage,  your  special  abil- 
ities, and  your  approach  to  the  future  based 
on  a  mind  trained  In  the  principles  of  our 
democracy. 

Right  at  the  moment  Hawaii  is  going 
through  a  trying  period  of  readjustment. 
TTie  problem  of  unemployment  is  acute. 
Our  economy  Is  not  in  good  balance.  A  re- 
cent study  shows  that  we  are  spending  more 
than  our  Inccme.  A  community,  no  more 
than  an  Individual,  can  long  stay  solvent  on 
that  basis. 

We  need  to  produc:  more  of  cur  own  re- 
quirements and  buy  less.  Increase  the  Income 
from  existing  Industries,  and  develop  new 
source's  of  Income.  Most  of  these  measures 
take  tl.^^e,  and  v.e  may  need  to  adopt  tem- 
porary measures  to  provide  Immediate  em- 
ployment to  these  seeking  work. 

Bat  as  I  look  back  over  the  annals  of 
Hawaii  s  story,  and  note  the  obstacles  over- 
ccme,  the  crises  solved,  the  steady  growth 
In  population  and  wealth,  the  Improvement 
In  our  physical  plant,  of  which  this  great 
Institution  Is  a  splendid  example.  I  cannot 
be  a  pessimist  with  regard  to  Hawaii  s  future, 
which  Is  your  future. 

Freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  Territorial 
form  of  government,  with  Its  limitation  on 
our  pwwers  of  self-government.  I  am  sure 
Hawaii  can.  when  It  becomes  a  Scate,  direct 
Its  future  With  even  a  greater  degree  of  suc- 
cess than  It  has  done  In  the  past.  As  a 
sovereign  State,  the  responsibility  will  again 
be  more  upon  ourselves  to  channel  that  fu- 
ture Into  a  program  that  will  achieve  the 
greater  good  to  the  larger  number. 

With  the  same  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare this  community  has  always  shown,  from 
the  days  of  Kamehameha.  with  your  active 
help  as  workers  and  citizens,  we  will  work 
out  our  problems  and  build  a  finer  commu- 
nltv  for   the  next  generation  to  Inherit. 
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In  this  task  we  will  need  professional  men, 
technical  men,  educators  and  public  aerr- 
ants.  farmers  and  livestock  raisers,  skilled 
workers  and  Just  plain  workers,  and  even 
politicians. 

Our  status  as  an  Island  community  has 
Its  disadvantages.  But  It  also  has  many 
great  advantages.  Our  nattiral  resources, 
while  limited,  are  yet  ample  for  a  much 
larger  population  than  we  now  have.  These 
resources  have  yet  to  be  fully  developed.  As 
I  go  about  these  Islands.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  unused  land,  waiting  for 
some  yet  to  be  determined  crop.  Water  la 
within  reach,  by  modern  engineering  meth- 
od.s.  to  make  these  lands  fruitful. 

As  a  ereat  port  we  serve  the  ships  and 
planes  of  trans-Pacific  commerce.  As  a  land 
blessed  by  nature  with  scenery  and  climate 
unexcelled  In  the  world,  we  offer  a  friendly 
vacation  land  to  our  fellow-cltlzens  of  the 
mainland,  and  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

My  faith  In  the  future  of  Hawaii  Is  founded 
on  the  record  of  the  past  and  on  my  con- 
fidence In  the  people  of  Hawaii;  on  you.  who 
take  your  places  In  the  ranks  of  our  citizenry 
after  this  graduation;  on  those  who  preceded 
you,  and  those  who  will  follow  you  from  this 
Institution. 

With  unity  of  purpose  and  homogeneity  of 
outlook,  regardless  of  racial  origin,  we  can. 
and  we  will  make  Hawaii  even  a  l)etter  place 
than  It  has  been  in  which  to  hve  and  raise  a 
family:  a  place  in  which  each  of  you  will 
find  your  niche  according  to  your  merit,  a 
place  that  will  assure  all  of  you  the  right  to 
life.  Wbeny.  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness. 

1  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion 
of  your  studies  here;  and  I  congratulate  the 
proud  parents  and  relatives  whose  self- 
sacrifice  perhape  made  these  studies  possible. 
Go  forth  in  confidence,  not  that  the  world 
ts  your  oyster,  but  that  Hawaii  has  need  of 
you.  that  the  community  and  your  relatives 
ask  only  that  you  go  forth  determined  to 
take  part  in  building  Hawaii's  future  as  a 
go«)d  citizen. 

I  envy  you  yotir  opportunity  to  be  a  part 
cf  this  future.  In  this  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  wish  I  could  find  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth,  so  that  I  might 
Join  you  today,  with  my  diploma  in  hand, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  futtire. 

The  best  of  iuck  to  you  all. 

Mahalo  me  ke  aloha  a  nul  loa. 


'None  Bat  Americans' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF    NEBR.\£KA 

ts  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D,  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  for  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  of 
an  editorial  entitled  "None  But  Ameri- 
cans.''  published  in  the  evening  edition 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  Omaha. 
N-^br..  on  Monday.  July  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows  1 

"tiOtn  BUT   Amxucams" 
President  Truman   has  been   widely  cora- 
pUmented.    and    deservedly,    for    adopting    a 
strong    and    &rm    American    policy    In    the 
Par  East. 


But  as  the  power  of  the  North  Koreaa 
offensive  is  revealed.  It  becomes  plain  that 
policy  wUl  not  be  enough.  Substantial  mili- 
tary strength  will  be  needed — strength  which 
General  MacArthur  does  not  have  Imme- 
diately available.  If  Russia  ahotild  decide  to 
make  this  a  "second  Spain,'"  as  has  t>eea 
hinted,  the  campaign  may  be  long  and  costly. 

Thus  the  mistakes  of  the  do-nothing,  fel- 
low-traveler days  are  coming  home. 

Last  July,  leas  than  1  year  ago.  Prof.  Owen 
Lattlmore  wrote  In  the  Compass:  "The  thing 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  let  Korea  fall  but  not 
let  It  look  as  though  we  piubed  It." 

Mr.  Lattlmore  Is  Secretary  Acheson'a  friend 
and  adviser  on  far  eastern  affairs — one  of 
those  on  whom  the  Secretary  wlU  not  turn 
his  back.  The  Lattlmore  line,  until  last 
Tuesday,  was  the  State  Department's  line. 
The  sentence  quoted  above  suggests  one  rea- 
son Why  the  Communists  had  the  audacity 
to  Invade  South  Korea,  and  why  the  South 
Koreans  and  Americans  were  so  lU  prepared. 

If  the  campaign  drags  on.  as  now  seems 
possible,  other  administration  mistakes  will 
come  home  to  the  people. 

Fighting  costs  money.  The  greater  a  na- 
tion's un  preparedness  the  greater  the  cost. 
In  recent  years  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington hasn't  put  aside  a  cent  for  a  rainy 
day.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  running 
Into  debt  almost  $5,000,000,000  a  year  to 
support  a  bumbling  political  prot?ram. 

As  a  result,  the  forces  of  Inflation  already 
are  at  work.  The  cost  of  the  far  eastern 
war  will  Intensify  the  pressure.  Currently 
there  Is  talk  of  shortages  and  gray  markets 
In  certain  lines.  If  mUltary  spending  In- 
creases as  some  people  anticipate,  the  demand 
will  quickly  come  for  controls,  allocations, 
rationing,  and  all  the  rest,  and  another  gen- 
eration of  Leon  Hendersons  and  Chester 
Bowleses  will  descend  on  Washington. 

A  strong  economy,  prudently  governed, 
could  8upp«)rt  an  unbalanced  budget  through 
a  brief  crisis  without  much  strain. 

But  an  economy  which  has  Iseen  over- 
burdened with  crackpot  do-goodlsm  and 
give-away  prcx^ams  can't  carry  an  extra  load. 
As  the  dram  on  the  over -drawn  Treasury  In- 
creases, totalitarianism  controls  wUl  be 
required. 

The  combination  of  a  do-nothing  diplo- 
matic policy  and  a  do-everything  domestic 
policy  has  left  the  country  poorly  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  President's  new  strong 
policy  in  the  Par  East. 

Surveying  that  situation  last  week.  Senator 
TArr  called  for  the  immediate  resignation  of 
Secretary  Acheson. 

There  are  clear  grounds  for  that  demand. 
The  Secretary  and  his  Lattimores  and  Jessupa 
steered  the  country  in*x)  a  Russian  b<x)by 
trap.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  Communist- 
coddling  policies  and  utterances,  this  par- 
ticular test  might  never  have  come. 

But  It  is  fair  to  point  cut  that  the  re- 
sponsibility IS  not  theirs  alone.  Secretary 
Brannan.  Oscar  Ewing.  and  the  whole  passel 
cf  give-away  politicians  are  equally  to  blame. 
And  at  the  top  of  the  chain  cf  culpabUlty 
stands  Harry  Truman  himself,  the  man  who 
for  many  years  accepted  and  followed  mush- 
headed  counsel  from  men  who  are  soft 
toward  almost  every  ""Ism"  except  traditional 
Americanism. 

At  a  critical  moment  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  George  Washington  Is  said  to  have 
Issued  this  order: 

•"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard  to- 
night."" 

As  rrank  C  Hanlghen  oljserves  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Human  Events,  "The-  words 
have  Immediacy" 

Mr.  Truman  made  a  start  In  the  right  direc- 
tion when  he  put  Douglas  MacArthur  on 
guard  In  the  Far  Cast.  If  It  la  his  desire  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  the  RepubUc  in  a 
hostile  world,  he  should  put  men  of  equally 
good  sense  and  high  patriotism  on  guard  at 
home. 


The  Sarpritc  Attack  oa  Korcm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtJTH  DAJtOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Samuel  Shaffer,  whom  all  of  us  know, 
which  presents  some  very  interesting  and 
perhaps  startling  background  material  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Korean  crisis.  The  article  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine  Newsweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Data  ros  a  Peakl  Hakbob  Echo  :  Dio  Wx  Mttfv 

It  m  Korea? 

Did  the  United  States  have  any  Idea  th« 
Communists  were  preparing  to  Invade  tha 
Republic  of  Korea? 

Was  It  prepared  for  the  attack?  i 

If  not,  why  not? 

In  a  days  of  superaecret  hearings .  tbm 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  made  a 
stab  last  week  at  finding  out  the  answers. 
It  didn't  discover  all  of  them,  but  what  It 
did  learn  was  enough  to  make  the  startled 
Senators  seal  the  highly  exploetve  testimony 
In  a  Manila  envelope  and  lock  It  away  In  a 
safe — perhaps  forever,  perhaps  only  untU  th« 
shooting  in  Korea  Is  over  Said  a  top  Re- 
publican significantly:  "There  may  someday 
be   another   'Pearl   Harbor'    Investigation." 

The  hearings  started  quietly  enough,  for 
they  had  been  called  to  deal  with  a  routine 
matter — to  hear  Secretary  of  State  Deaa 
Acheson  and  Defense  Secretary  Louis  John- 
son read  prepared  statements  on  the  military 
assistance  program.  Then  Republican  Sena- 
tor Sttles  Bamccs  dropped  a  blockbuster. 
Turning  on  Acheson.  he  charged  that  Ameri- 
can intelligence  had  bungled  In  Korea,  fall- 
ing to  warn  the  Pentagon  that  a  Communist 
attack  was  imminent.  American  Intelligence, 
he  said,   'fell  down  on  the  Job  " 

Suavely.  Acheson  answered  that  he  dldnt 
think  Brokies  had  fairly  characterized  the 
situation.  He  said  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  been  fully  aware  that  North 
Korean  forces  were  gathering  along  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Republican  Senator 
Homer  FnicrsoN.  of  Michigan,  bore  in.  Did 
the  Government  know  they  were  preparing 
an  offensive?  Acheson  hesitated.  No,  ha 
finally  said. 

At  this,  Johnson  cut  in.  "It  was  a  surprise 
attack,"  he  admitted. 

Then  the  Defense  Secretary  volunteered 
that  he  long  had  been  completely  dlseatlffied 
with  the  Intelligence  reports  he  was  receiving 
from  his  military  attaches  abroad.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  miiitary  attach^  should 
step  acting  as  social  secretaries  to  ambassa- 
dors and  do  a  Uttle  Intelligence  work,  be  said. 
He  added  that  he  already  had  started  replac- 
ing the  cookle-pushers-ln-unlform. 

Was  the  United  States  mUitary  attache  In 
Korea  "a  social  secretary"?  Johnson  waa 
asked  He  didn't  know,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary confessed.  Had  the  attach*  sent  him 
any  Inlormation  on  the  attack?  The  answer 
was  no. 

EUd  Johnson  heard  anything  whUe  he  waa 
In  Japan  recently  to  Indicate  that  an  attack 
was  Imminent?  Democratic  Senator  Richajui 
RcssE-L,  of  Georgia,  wanted  to  know.  Again 
the  answer  was  a  flat,  sttinning  "No." 
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Tlut  aXUmoon  Rear  Adm.  Ro«cc«  H  Hll- 
Unkoetter.  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Ai??ncy.  took  some  cl  the  curse  oO 
Johnson's  udmUslons  by  showing  the  Sena- 
tor copies  of  the  CIA  reports  on  Korsa  for 
June  9.  13  and  20  The  June  20  report  he 
rend  alo'-d  It  told  of  the  massing  of  Red 
trot.ps  and  tanka  along  the  thirty-eighth 
paraP.e!.  describing  them  In  detail:  It  re- 
ported the  construction  of  new  highways  for 
the  movement  of  heavy  artillery  and  similar 
materiel  and  the  evacuation  of  villages  along 
the  border. 

The  Senators  aereed  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  Jur.e  20  report  the  condition  that  a 
Communut  attack  might  soon  take  place 
was  inescapr-ble  Then  why  had  the  oCfen- 
slve  caught  the  United  States  by  surprise, 
as  Johnson  had  testified'  Wliv  hadn't  the 
Government  made  any  preparations  to  meet 

It' 

Answers:  On  Tuesday  the  comm.lttee 
called  MaJ.  Gen.  Lj-man  L.  Lenrnltzer.  di- 
rector of  the  o«ce  of  foreign  military  as- 
■lataDce.  and  John  H.  Ohly.  acting  director 
of  mutual  defense  assistance,  for  the  an- 
swers When  they  had  finished  testifying, 
the  Senators  didn  t  know  whether  to  shiver 
with  fright,  howl  with  rage,  or  simply  bang 
their  heads  against  the  wall  In  sheer  frustra- 
tion. 

Fmccson  demanded  to  know  how  much  of 
the  •10.230.0C0  provided  for  Korea  In  the 
MAP  authorization  of  July  1949  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  following  October  had 
been  ?pent,  and  how  much  materiel  had  been 
delivered  Looking  as  though  he'd  rather 
be  facing  a  Russian  tank  with  a  can  opener. 
Lemnltzer  answered  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  signal  equipment  had  actually 
been  sent.  "How  much."  prodded  FEHcrsoN. 
"Very  little.  "  Lemnitzer  replied.  "How 
much?"  FEtcrsoN  Insisted.  "Well,  not  more 
than  several  hundred  dollars'  worth."  Lem- 
nitzer said.  FzRct.'soN  Insisted,  and  Lem- 
nitzer finally  put  the  sum  at  $200. 

Fergus  N  was  shocked.  "Several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  signal  equipment  out  of 
ten  million."  he  asked.  Lemnitzer  started  to 
answ?r.  but  Republican  Senator  William  F. 
Knowl-ind.  of  California,  cut  him  short.  He 
said  he  knew  the  Korean  Republic  had  asked 
time  and  time  again  for  planes.  He  pointed 
out  that  our  own  military  mission  had  rec- 
ommended giving  them  some.  'Vfamt  It 
true. "  he  asked,  "that  not  a  single  fighter  had 
been  given  to  Korea?  " 

"Yes."  said  Lemnitzer. 

H.%dn't  the  Koreans  told  Washington  they 
"desperately  needed  some  fighter  protection 
because  without  them,  m  the  event  of  war. 
Seoul  will  be  a  sitting  duck?  "  Knowlano 
asked,  his  face  flushed 

■  Yes."  faid  Lemnitzer. 

The  Senators  turned  on  Ohly.  Democratic 
Senator  A  Willis  RoBEarsoN,  of  Virginia. 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  accurate  to 
state  that  our  poUcy  toward  Korea  had  been 
to  give  the  republic  Just  enough  arms  tij 
matniain  internal  security  but  not  enough 
to  cope  with  the  army  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  Russians  In  the  north. 

That  was  substantially  an  accurate  state- 
ment Ohly  replied  The  policy  had  been  laid 
down  m  March  19 '.9  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Republican  Senator  Gut  Cokoo!*.  of  Ore- 
gon, couldn't  believe  his  ears,  thought  he 
was  hearing  things.  "You  mean.  "  be  aslMd 
Incredulously,  "that  you  had  a  force  that  was 
Incapable  of  defense,  but  you  thought  It 
might  scare  somebody'" 

The  purpoE*  of  the  force  wa.  primarily 
Internal  security.  Ohly  answered  calmly 

"Did  you  at  any  time  prepare  any  plans 
for  the  order,  the  procurement,  and  the  ship- 
ment to  Korea  of  any  arms  and  ammunition 
to  resist  agression  from  ncrthern  Korea'  ' 
Dem<x ra:ic  Senator  Jorzph  C  OMMioiitr  of 
Wyoiuiug.  a&keU. 


Ohly  replied:  "I  think  the  answer  to  ttiat 
Is  no" 

Why?  O'Mahonit  demanded. 

Ohly  answered  In  circles.  The  equipment 
furnished  was  useful  In  resisting  an  Invasion, 
but  It  was  not  furnished  primarily  for  that 
purpose  but  to  maintain  internal  security 
in  South  Korea,  he  said. 

The  double-talk  Infuriated  O'Mahonit. 
Exploding,  he  accused  Ohly  of  trying  to  alibi. 
He  asked:  "Was  it  ever  contemplated  at  any 
time  to  furnish  equipment  to  South  Korea 
for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  Invasion?" 

The  answer  was  no.  Ohly  replied 

Republican  Senator  Kenneth  Whehrt.  of 
Nebraska,  asked  Lemnitzer  whether  South 
Korea  hadn't  been  given  a  fairly  low  priority 
among  the  nations  receiving  arms  from  the 
United  States.  The  general  admitted  that 
it  h.id. 

In  an  aside,  Knowlaito.  a  bitter  critic  of 
foreign  policy,  remarked:  "It  was  prac;lcally 
low  man  on  the  tocem  pole." 

Significance:  The  minute  the  shooting  war 
stops  In  Korea,  a  bitter  political  war  Is 
likely  to  break  out  In  the  United  States  over 
the  failure  to  arm  the  republic  to  defend 
Itseif  against  the  Reds. 

As  Ohly  admitted  In  his  secret  testimony, 
that  was  a  premeditated  policy.  But,  as  nei- 
ther Ohly  nor  anyone  else  confided  to  Con- 
gress, the  National  Security  Council  had 
what  It  considered  good  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing It. 

in  military  terms.  South  Korea  isn't  wcrth 
defending;  the  United  States  Army,  more- 
over, has  always  considered  It  'a  potential 
Bataan  •  Yet  the  United  States,  by  the 
very  act  of  establishing  the  Korean  Republic, 
made  a  mora!  and  political  commitment  to 
defend  it. 

When  the  National  Security  Council  was 
drawing  up  a  policy  for  Korea  In  March 
1949,  defense  cflaclals  recognized  the  Impos- 
sibility of  renewing  on  this  commitment. 
They  agreed  that.  If  the  Reds  attacked,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  come  to  South 
Koreas  aid  no  matter  what  the  risks  In- 
volved. At  the  sam.e  time,  they  made  It  clear 
they  weren't  lookln'?  for  trouble:  They  didn't 
want  to  give  South  Korea  planes  and  tanks 
and  all  the  other  weapons  necessary  to  de- 
fend Itself  because  they  were  afraid  the 
South  Koreans  might  then  feel  strong 
enough  to  start  a  war  themselves. 

Tlie  National  Security  Council  resolved 
this  dellmma  In  the  following  manner:  It 
( 1 1  gave  South  Korea  only  enough  arms  for 
Internal  security,  not  enough  for  either  ag- 
gression or  defense;  (2)  drew  up  plans  that 
could  be  put  Into  effect  instantly  and  auto- 
matically for  sending  In  addlUynal  arms  if 
and  when  the  Reds  Invaded;  |3i  drew  up 
plans  al*o  for  the  putting  the  case  before 
the  UN;  but  (4)  deferred  the  question  of 
sending  In  t.-.e  armed  forces  until  the  neces- 
sity arose. 

This  was  the  policy  that  was  followed. 

But  Congress,  uninformed  of  the  policy, 
provided  funds  for  Korean  defense. 


Soii  Fertility  and  the  Nation's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or    CBLAW.\KK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesday,  July  5  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>,  1950 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  tiave  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  essay  en- 
titled  'Soil   Fertihty   and   the   Nation's 


Future."  which  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Albert  B  Harvey,  of  Hockesstn,  Del.,  and 
which  A'on  a  prize  in  the  Nation-wide 
e.ssay  contest  spon.«;ored  by  the  American 
Plant  Food  Council.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Soa  FERTiLriT   and  the  Nation's  Ftrrtm*— 
Si::th  Place  Essay 

(By  Albert   B.  Harvey.  Hockcssln,  Del.) 
"I  Just  can't  see  how  I  can  afford  to  turn 
under  the  clover  this  year;  I  need  the  money 
from  the  hay." 

Echoing  from  the  four  corners  of  our  land 
comes  this  threat  to  our  Nation's  prosperity. 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  abuse  the  source 
of  our  wealth,  expecting  a  heaven-sent 
Utopia. 

Nature  does  not  work  that  way.  We  are 
disrupting  her  delicate  balance  of  growth  and 
decay,  the  balance  created  by  wave  after  wave 
of  vegetation  of  the  past  for  today's  plants. 
We  are  turning  living  soil  Into  dead  earth. 
Soil,  like  the  best  cow.  cannot  be  milked  In- 
definitely without  food,  and,  from  constant 
sucking  of  its  fertility.  It  becomes  sick. 

With  a  sick  soil,  we  svffcr  a  whole  scries  of 
far-reaching  consequences  Each  droplet  of 
witer.  Instead  of  diffusing  Into  the  soil.  U 
shed  as  from  a  tin  roof,  each  carrying  par- 
ticles of  Its  would-be  host.  Imagine  bUllons 
of  similar  droplets  cascading  to  the  sea  In 
a  ^rand  free-for-all  of  destruction,  and  you 
picture  erosion.  Our  whole  land  is  changing 
from  a  sponge  to  a  funnel,  pouring  3.C0O.0OO,- 
000  tons  yearly  of  our  Ufeblood  Into  over- 
worked rivers.  We  note  with  aporehenslon 
the  Increasing  frequence  of  Ccxid  and 
drought,  and  wonder. 

All  the  soU  In  the  harbor  doesn't  grow  corn 
for  John  Doe,  and  what  is  left  on  the  land 
cannot  possibly  meat  Increasing  demands, 
for  it  is  sick  too.  Sick  soil  bears  sick  plants, 
and  sick  plants  make  sick  men.  Thus  cattle 
eat  proteln-deflcient  grass:  man  eats  protein- 
deficient  beef,  and  falls  ill.  Man  may  relish 
his  home-grown  Courine-deflclent  vegetables, 
but  he  will  soon  discover  his  teeth  decaying. 
This.  then,  is  the  stark  reality  we  must 
face:  our  total  productivity  Is  diminishing; 
bankrupt  farmers  are  starting  a  wave  of 
nomadlrm  and  social  disintegration:  our  wa- 
ters are  becoming  ever  more  unruly;  and  man, 
poor  victim,  finds  his  health  merely  a  toy  of 
agriculture. 

To  a  conscientious  thlnksr,  these  facts  can 
give  rise  to  only  one  question:  Are  we  build- 
In?  our  civilization  on  sand?  Have  wa 
plunged  so  far  Into  the  Intricacies  of  Indus- 
trialism that  we  have  Irreparably  Ion  con- 
tact with  our  Mother  Earth?  The  answer: 
To  the  pessimist,  yes;  to  the  optimist,  no. 
Considering  that  little  of  value  Is  ever  ac- 
complished by  the  former  attitude,  let  us 
see  how  we  can  cooperate  with  nature  to  re- 
store that  contact. 

First,  we  must  revamp  our  whole  agri- 
cultural policy;  change  Its  theme  from  one 
of  e:;tenslve  factory  production  to  one  of 
Intensive  conservation  practices.  Conserva- 
tion demands  a  well -Integrated  plan  of  nat- 
ural plus  mechanical  soil  building. 

Naturally,  we  must  employ  sounder  meth- 
ods of  healing  cur  diseased  soil.  To 
strengthen  its  structure;  revitalize  Us  In- 
ternal processes,  thus  creating  a  lasting 
fertility,  only  organic  matter  can  be  used. 
It  Is  the  only  "balanced  fertilizer";  artificial 
fertilizer  at  best  is  merely  a  supplement; 
If  used  in  excess  It  Is  like  a  drug  to  the  soil, 
making  It  toxic  to  plants.  Organic  matter 
can  be  supplied  by  any  farmer  either  In 
the  form  of  b.u'nyard  manure,  or  by  the 
plowing  under  of  a  ^rass  or  legume  crop, 
such  as  vetch.  Legumes  have  the  added 
ability  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air;  the  roots 
of  b<Jth  legumes  and  grass  penetrate  a  com- 
pact soli,   forn-in3  tiny  cUaunels  which  lu- 
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crease  aeration,  activity  of  bacteria  and 
earthworms,  and  form  natural  outlets  for 
surface  water.  Thus  we  build  up  by  build- 
ing down,  and,  with  the  use  of  natural 
methods,  we  find  many  diverse  problems 
falling  Into  line. 

Nevertheless,  all  our  efforts  are  wasted  un- 
less we  discover  some  mechanical  method  of 
holding  our  recuperating  soil  In  place. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  follow; 
since  each  acre  must  be  treated  individual- 
ly, and  the  prescription  must  embrace  the 
many  variances  of  soil  type,  climate,  slope, 
and  kinds  of  erosion.  If  the  farmer,  how- 
ever, will  faithfully  follow  these  general  prac- 
tices, with  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  erosion 
can  be  halted :  Rotation  cropping.  Including 
a  sod.  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  continu- 
ous cultivation;  contour  and  strip  farming. 
With  alternate  sod  and  cultivated  crops,  to 
Impede  runofi  of  water;  reseeded  pastures 
and  limited  grazing  to  prevent  devegetation: 
permanent  sodding  of  steeper  slopes  to  hold 
soil;  and  vegetated  channels  for  the  safe 
evacuation  of  water. 

These  practices  mean  more  work,  but  we 
are  pioneers  of  a  new  age  and  pioneers  must 
always  work.  Carried  to  a  national  scale 
through  competent  social  direction  and  co- 
operation, they  would  provide  a  true  abund- 
ance of  life-giving  food.  Today  we  see  mil- 
lions of  hungry,  war-starved  people  all  over 
the  world  turn  to  us,  as  a  child  wotild  be- 
seech his  father;  begging,  pleading  only  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  Can 
any  man  with  a  soul  deny  them  that? 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTH   D.^KCTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment by  Elmer  W.  Cart,  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  271.  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMEJrr  or  Elmer  W   Cart   Uzhbol  or  th« 

North  Dakota  Pttblic  Sehvice  CoMitissici*. 
Bismarck.  N  Dak  .  BrroRE  the  Committek 
ON  PcBLic  Works.  Eighty -first  Congress, 
11*  Stn»PORT  or  Hocsi  Joint  Resolcticn  271 

H-  name  Is  Elmer  W  Cart,  residence  Bis- 
marck. N  Dak.  I  am  a  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Public  Service  Commission  a  State 
reculatory  body  which  is  charged  with  the 
duties  of  representing  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  Federal  aeencies  dealing  with 
transptrtation  and  relate*!  matters  In  which 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  Is  Interested. 

For  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  transportation  problems  as 
a  public  service  commissioner,  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion during  World  War  II  and  as  director  of 
tra.Tlc  for  the  North  Dnkota  Farmers  Union 
for  a  priod  of  4  years.     I  am  a  class  B  regis- 


tered practitioner  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

North  Dakota  Is  vitally  interested  in  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  LAwrenca 
seaway  and  has  consistently  supported  legis- 
lation Introduced  In  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  this  much-needed  develop- 
ment into  beine. 

On  February  20,  194€.  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  ReUiions  Subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104. 

While  our  principal  Interest  will  be  In 
water  transportation,  we  are  also  much  in- 
terested in  the  power  development  of  that 
p<~.mQn  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which 
forms  the  International  boundary  between 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Dominion 
at  Canada,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
power  that  will  be  available  to  the  Industrial 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  harnessing  of  the  watfj  power  which 
Is  presently  being  wasted,  will  add  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  create  cheap  energy  for 
industrial  and  domestic  use  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  This  will  stimulate  both  the 
manufacture  and  consumption  of  constuners 
goods  and  will  aid  in  furnishing  employment 
and  create  better  iivmg  conditions  to  a  large 
number  of  people  In  this  section  of  cur 
ccuntry. 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  north  central 
part  of  the  Nation  will  benefit  from  having 
available  goods  manufacttired  with  cheap 
power  and  customers  for  the  products  we 
produce,  who  can  only  be  good  customers 
when  they  are  employed  and  have  a  stable 
income. 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  great  grain- 
producing  States  of  the  Nation.  According 
to  data  released  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  North  Dakota  pro- 
duced over  1.248.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
during  tho  period  1941  to  1949.  Inclusive,  an 
average  of  slightly  over  142.000.000  bioshels 
per  year.  In  addition  to  the  production  of 
wheat.  North  Dakota  also  produces  a  large 
amount  of  oats,  barley,  and  flax. 

North  Dakota  being  a  surplus-graln-pro- 
duclng  State,  must  find  a  market  for  a  large 
portion  of  Its  production  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

By  the  development  of  deep-water  trans- 
portation from  Duluth,  Minn;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Chicago.  111.;  and  other  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  land-locked  territory  of  the 
north-central  part  of  the  Nation.  Rugby,  N. 
Dak.,  being  the  gec.graphical  center  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  having  deep-water  ports  operat- 
ing 7  to  8  months  of  the  year.  Using  the 
formula  of  3.6  water-miles  to  1  rail-mile 
for  rate-making  purposes,  places  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  much  closer  to  deep-water 
transportation  than  it  Is  today,  as  the  fol- 
lowing Illustration  shows:  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
Is  1.6<»  railroad-miles  from  New  York  City 
and  446  railroad -miles  from  Duluth.  Minn. 

The  distance  by  water  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  England,  is  approximately  3,400 
miles  and  the  rail-miles  of  1.608,  Bismarck 
to  New  York,  equated  to  water-miles  is  5.792, 
making  a  total  of  9,192  water-miles  on  the 
route  ail-rail  to  New  York  and  water  beyond. 
The  distance  by  water  from  Duluth  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  over  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
dence  seaway  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  approxi- 
mately 4.600  miles,  and  the  rail  miles  of 
446  equated  to  water-miles  is  1.605,  making 
a  total  of  6.205  or  a  savings  of  2.987  water 
miles  or  829  railroad-miles  over  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  LawTence  seaway,  compared  with 
the  present  rail  and  water  route  by  New  York 
City. 

This  Ulustration  could  be  used  with  other 
domestic  and  foreign  polnta  of  origin  and 
destination  and  substantially  the  same  re- 
sults would  be  obtained.  The  benefits  of  th« 
seawav  would  extend  west  and  south  from 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports  to 


approximately  one-half  of  the  distance  to  th« 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
6t.  Lawrence  seaway  where  ocean-going  ves- 
sels drawing  25  feet  of  water  could  operate 
from  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  present 
expenses  of  transferring  shipments  originat- 
ing at  Great  Lakes  ports  to  rail  or  barge  for 
movemient  beyond  the  eastern  lake  porta  and 
then  again  transferring  to  ocean-going 
steamers  at  a  deep  water  port,  would  be  elim- 
inated as  weU  as  the  lose  and  damage  which 
Increases  with  each  transfer  from  one  type 
of  carrier  to  another. 

During  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  season 
for  the  year  1949.  the  averaee  cost  of  moving 
wheat  In  bulk  from  Duluth,  Blinn.,  to  Buf- 
falo. N  Y..  was  apix^ximately  11 1,  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Assummg  that  we  had  the  sea- 
way In  use  at  that  time.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  wheat  could  have  moved  from  Dtiluth 
to  Montreal  a;  14  cents  per  100  pounds,  ex- 
cluding the  toll  charge  for  use  of  the  seaway 
facilities.  Further  assuming,  that  the  toll 
charge  on  bulk  commodities  like  wheat,  to 
be  60  cents  per  ton.  which  Is  approximately 
one-half  of  the  maximum  fixed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  271  would  bring  a  total 
cost  of  17  cents  per  hundredweight  In  mov- 
ing grain  from  Duluth  to  Montreal  and  when 
the  ship  arrived  at  that  port  there  wotild 
be  no  need  for  transfer  to  an  oceangoing  ship. 

I  do  not  have  information  available  as  to 
the  cost  of  transferring  grain  which  moves 
in  bulk  cargo  on  the  Lakes  as  It  moves  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  bulk  cargo  and  then  i» 
transferred  to  either  barge  or  rail  for  move- 
ment to  New  York  or  Montreal  for  reship- 
n»ent  on  the  ocean.  However.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  export  rail  rate  on  grain 
from  Duluth  to  Monueal  is  56  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  would  be  39  cents  per  100 
pounds  greater  than  the  illustration  just 
given.  If  the  grain  moved  all  rail  from 
Duluth  to  New  York  Oty.  the  export  rate  Is 
48  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  a  difference 
of  31  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  do- 
mestic rail  rate  on  grain  for  this  same  move- 
ment is  61 'a  cents  per  100  pounds  to  New 
York  and  71  cents  to  Montreal.  These  illtis- 
trations  are  cited  to  show  that  substantial 
benefits  can  be  obtained  by  agriculture  in 
seeking  foreign  markets,  the  transportation 
charges  being  borne  by  the  farmer. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  show  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  North  Dakota  and 
the  other  grain-producing  States  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  region  and  would  ma- 
terially assist  cur  farmers  m  the  moving  of 
that  portion  of  their  crop  which  must  be 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  Unless  a  portion 
of  the  foreign  market  can  be  made  available 
to  the  grain  producers  in  the  Great  Plains 
region,  ftnther  drastic  cuts  In  production, 
no  doubt,  will  be  Imposed  with  the  result 
that  the  farmers  income  will  be  further  cur- 
tailed with  the  additional  result  that  the 
manufacturer  of  consumer  and  Industrial 
goods  will  have  a  smaller  heme  market  In 
which  to  dispose  of  their  products. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  high 
grade  iron  ore  In  northern  Minnesota,  which 
supplies  most  of  our  Iron  and  steel  require- 
ments. Is  rapidly  being  depleted.  The 
period  of  time  when  high  grade  Minnesota 
iron  ore  would  be  available  should  be  ex- 
tended to  meet  any  further  emergency  by 
conserving  this  natural  resource  by  extend- 
ing our  transportation  facilities  to  other 
presently  existing  supplies.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  seaway,  the  Industrial  plants 
located  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  will  be  able 
to  continue  their  operation  by  bringing  in 
ore  from  Labrador  and  othpr  foreign  loca- 
tions. This  will  add  to  our  national  security 
and  keep  the  Iron  and  steel  plants  on  the 
Great  Lakes  operating  In  their  present  loca- 
tion. Unless  this  Is  done,  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  be  forced  to  seek  new  locations.  I 
respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution   271. 
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Tea  Commandments  of  Good  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  K.EM 

IN  THS  SENArE  OP  THZ  UMTED  STATES 

Wcdncsdav.  July  5  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1\  1950 

Mr.  KEM  Mr.  Presid.^nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havi'  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Good  Citizenship. 
written  by  the  Honorable  Milton  F. 
Napier,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  State  Senate. 

There  beinp  no  objection   the  matter 
referred  to  uas  ordered  to  t*  printed  in 
the  Rxcoio,  ao  follows; 
t 

Be  Informed:  think. 

n 

Vote  In  every  (primary  and  i?eneraH  elec- 
tion Support  democracy,  the  free-enter- 
prise system  Respect  autt.ority.  Serve 
gladly  as  an  election  oSrlal. 

m 

Dare  to  do  right.  Be  cotirageous.  Be  re- 
Bpectftil.  Respect  the  right*  of  others. 
Serve  gladly  as  a  jurur. 

rv 

Do  not  l)e  bigoted.  On!y  God  decides  cur 
race  or  color;  you  might  h:ive  been  the 
"ether  fellow."     Be  tolerant.     IJe  yourself. 

V 

Be  just  and  kind;  Impartiil:  for^tvlni;. 
Be  purpoeelui.  Do  not  hate  anyone.  Be 
merciful. 

Be  alert.  Take  a  part  In  civic  and  schcx^l 
•ffatrs.  Do  net  neglect  your  church.  Kc?p 
faith.     Live  for  eternity. 

m 

Obey  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Do  not 
knowingly  or  wiUully  vlola.e  any  Liw. 
Bold  your  oath  sacred  and  bf^ar  falie  wit- 
ness against  no  one.  S^rve  gladly  as  a 
vitneas. 

tin 

Be  thrifty;  charitable;  amtiticus.  Sup- 
port your  t'overnment  and  pay  your  just 
ahare  of  its  cost.     Be  responsible. 

u 

Be  loyal.  Be  patriotic;  be  prepared.  De- 
fend your  country  from  its  enemies  at  htme 
and  abroad. 

z 

Fulfill  your  cbilgationa.  Enjoy  your  rights 
and  privileges.  Be  intereeted  in  h^me.  lum- 
Uy.  community,  poluical,  and  governmental 
matters  and  functloua. 


Aid  to  Small  Business 


EXIENSION  OF  REi!ARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

O*     K  i  .V        S 

IN  THE  StJSAIE  Ot    1 A^   ISltTD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  <leffislatire  day  o/ 

Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr  SCHOEPPF.L.  Mr  !^r.  -dent.  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  ro  ^  a\»-  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rn  ohd  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wichita     Kaiis. »  Beacon, 


expressing  the  opposition  of  many  small- 
business  men  to  President  Truman's  five- 
point  propram  to  aid  small  business, 
based  on  a  recent  survey  made  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Mens  As- 
sociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sm.\ll  Business  Is  Against  Aid  Program, 
SmvET  Shows 

Chicago.  Ill  .  June  27  —The  great  majority 
of  small-business  men  In  this  country  do  not 
want  any  part  of  President  Truman's  5- 
pomt  program  to  aid  small  business,  stated 
DeWitt  Emery,  president  of  the  National 
Small  Busmessmen's  Assoc. ation. 

Emery  said  his  statement  is  based  on  a 
J  recent  survey  made  through  questionnaires 
sent  to  the  associations  membership.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  2.641  businessmen 
scattered  throughout  the  48  States.  Tlie 
majority  vote  was  against  all  five  points  of 
the  proposed  program  with  the  heaviest  op- 
position sho-*n  to  federally  chartered  and 
promoted  investment  firms,  and  the  least  op- 
position to  a  Departm.ent  of  Commerce  clear- 
inghouse for  information  of  interest  to  small 
business. 

"Here's  the  way  our  association's  members 
voted  on  each  of  the  five  points."  Emery 
staled: 

1  Government  Insured  bank  loans  to 
small  business — up  to  t25,000.  pay- 
able withm   5  years: 

Percent 
For u 

Against 69 

2  Federally  chartered  and  promoted 
Investment  cumpanlcs: 

For. 3 

Against 97 

3  Broadened  lending  powers  to  small 
business  by  the  Reconstruction  Fl- 
n.ince  Corporation; 

For 13 

Against 87 

4  Establishing  in  the  department  of 
Commerce  a  clearinghouse  for  scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  managerial 
Information  of  interest  to  small 
business; 

For 23 

/.gainst 72 

5  Centered  responsibility  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  entire  program, 
except  that  the  proposed  national 
Investment  ompanies  would  be 
under  Federal  Rei«rve: 

For 14 

A^aiHdt - S6 

•This  vote  represents  a  true  cross  section 
of  small  business."  said  Emery,  rltlrg  the 
fact  that  79  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned  by  businessmen  with  f'^w^r 
than  100  employees— which  is  the  cl.isyiii- 
catton  into  which  the  great  bulk  of  buslncfs 
establishments  in  this  country  fall — and 
only  2  percent  were  from  buslnessm.en  wi'h 
over  500  employees  He  gave  the  following 
brenkdov.'n  of  returns,  according  to  number 
of  employees: 

Percent 
Number  of  employees:  returned 

1  to  25 _ 37 

25  to  50... 18 

50  to  100 18 

100  to  250 ..^ 15 

250  to  500 5 

0\er  500. 3 

Asked  for  hU  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
President's  small  business  pro«?ram  would 
be  passed  by  Congress,  Emery  said  he  consid- 
ered it  altogether  unlikely. 

It  doean  t  take  much  imagination  to  pre- 
dict what  would  happen  IX  this  prot;ram  d;d 


pays."  said  the  president  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Men's  Association.  "Loans 
would  be  granted  with  great  abandon  to 
everyone  with  the  'right'  connections  without 
regard  to  tlie  likelihood  of  the  money  being 
paid  back  and  the  taxpayer  would  have  to 
make  up  the  losses. 

"Small  business  certainly  does  need  access 
to  a  steady  flow  of  venture  capital,  but  the 
remedy  is  not  easy  money  from  the  taxpay- 
ers' pockets.    The  remedy  is  lower  taxes. 

■'Present  excessively  high  taxes  take  away 
from  small  business  the  money  which  should 
be  plowed  back  Into  the  business.  High 
taxes  also  prevent  individual  savings  which 
would  be  Invested  In  private  business. 

"What  the  small-business  men  of  this 
country  want  is  a  drastic  cut  in  Federal 
spendmg  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
taxes.  Then  small  business  will  finance 
Itself  without  any  handouts  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 


The  Post  Office  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L-UiKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  *  legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  D,  1950 

Mr  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer  W. 
Yates,  of  Roseburpr,  Oreg  ,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deficit  in  the  PoU  Office  De- 
partment, and  commenting  on  the 
reasons  therefor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  pr  nted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record;  a:id  I  hope  it 
will  receive  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  particularly  those 
who  are  also  memljers  of  th?  Appropria- 
tions Commiitee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

y.\TES.    MtTRPHT    &    CaRLSOK. 

Roscburg,  Oreg.,  jLiie  26,  1950. 
Hon.  CtJT  Cordon. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Waxhington.  D   C. 

Dear  Senator  Cordon;  I  njiiced  In  the 
R  >6cburg  News  Review  a  new*  Item  to  the 
eflect  that  a  bill  Is  now  before  Congress  to 
rescind  the  recent  Post  Offlc?  Department 
cuts  The  article  indicates  th  it  a  $643,000,- 
COJ  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment last  year,  and  that  Congress  can- 
not flijure  out  how  to  cure  tl  Is  loss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  simple. 
The  volume  of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  unwanted  mall  reaching  my  desk  each 
morning  exceeds  the  volume  of  fi^rst-class 
mail.  With  the  deficit  Indic  «ted.  the  per 
capita  1>6S  we  are  paying  for  p  wt  ofBce  sub- 
sidy of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mail 
Is  about  »3.  With  my  family  of  four  that 
would  be  tl2  a  year  and  I  It  laglne  that  I 
pay  about  treble  the  aver.<»j«'  income  tax 
which  means  that  I  am  payln ;  out  approx- 
imately $36  a  year  to  b«  anm  yed  by  direct 
mall  advertising  I  do  not  wan     to  receive. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  r;it?s  on  news- 
papers and  ma;;azines  sh  )u!d  be  Increased 
very  substantially  but  doubling  the  rate  on 
direct  mail  advertising  would  oe  highly  ap- 
propriate 

I   would   sincerely   appreciate  having  my 
Tiews  put  before  the  appropriate  committaa. 
Very  tru.y  yours. 

Spskcxi  W    TatkIi. 
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The  QcDoctdc  ConTentioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    NEW    T'iRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  5  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  ii,  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  2.  there  is  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  from  Mr.  .^dolf  A  Berle. 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a  distinguished  authority  on  inter- 
national questions.  His  letter  deals  with 
the  Genocide  Convention,  and  replies  to 
objections  which  have  been  raised  by  cer- 
tain memt)6rs  of  the  legal  profession.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  pnnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oltlawing  Genocide — Objections  to  Treatt 
Reviewed  in  Advocating  Ratitication 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International  Law 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
from  1938  to  1944.) 
To  the  EDrroR  or  the  New  York  Times 

Ratification  of  the  United  Nations  conven- 
tion against  genocide  will  presently  come 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  should  come  up  for  ratification 
by  the  Senate  this  session.  This  treaty  out- 
laws acts  Intended  to  exterminate  or  extin- 
guish racial  or  religious  groups,  like  Hitler's 
campaign  to  exterminate  Jews  In  Europe.  It 
should  be  ratified. 

Arthur  Krock  in  bis  New  York  Times  col- 
umn some  days  ago  gave  attention  to  certain 
constitutional  objections  tG|  this  treaty  raised 
by  a  few  lawyers  whose--  opposition  had 
aroused  little  echo  until  then. 

A  special  committee  cf  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations  appeared  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  and  contended  that  the 
treaty  was  dangerous  because  it  might  be 
••self-executing" — might  outlaw  genocide 
without  further  act  of  Congress.  Also,  that 
It  invaded  States'  rights  by  enlarging  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Congress.  Mr. 
Krock  wondered  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  against  genocide  mlcht  have  tbe 
effect  of  constitutional  amendments.  The 
Senate  suljcommittee  drafted  certain  under- 
standings or  interpretations,  and  has  recom- 
mended ratification.  Mr.  Krock  seems  to 
want  further  delay, 

OBJECTIONS    studied 

Actually  tlie  section  on  international  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  experts  on  International  law  ar.d 
treaty  analysis,  had  already  examined  all  of 
these  contennons  and  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  In  them  But  it  Is  morth  giving  the 
answers  here.  They  have  been  concurred  In 
by  many  very  able  lawyers.  Including  former 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  former  president 
of  the  New  York  Bir  Association  Harrison 
Tweed.  Dean  Wesley  Siurges.  of  Yale,  Pro- 
fessor M:\nley  Hudson,  of  Harvard,  and  a  host 
of  others  whose  competence  Is  unquestioned. 

The  genocide  treaty  calls  for  legislation 
outlawing  the  following  actions:  Committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  prcup 
such  as  (a)  killing  members  of  ihe  group: 
(b)  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  barm 
•  *  •;  (c)  de;it)erately  Inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 


about  Its  pbysical  destruction  in  whole  or  In 
pan,  id)  imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group;  (et  forcibly 
transferring  children  of  the  group  to  another 
group. 

But  It  does  not  by  Itself  make  them  criml- 
tal  Instead,  by  article  5.  It  obllces  the  par- 
lies to  the  treaty  to  enact  necessary  legisla- 
tion providing  effective  p>en;Uties  for  geno- 
cide The  treaty  does  not  make  law;  it  binds 
the  signatory  parties  to  make  their  own  laws. 

existing  statctes 

To  some  of  us  it  might  not  be  an  unmixed 
evil  if  the  genocide  treaty  did  of  itself  make 
these  acts  illegal.  Actually,  by  Its  terms.  11 
does  not.  And.  if  it  did  each  cf  the  acu 
specified  le  already  a  crime  under  the  crim- 
inal code  of  every  State.  If  anyone  may 
commit  murder  mayhem,  mass  appression 
calculated  to  destroy,  forcible  birth  control 
or  child  kidnapping,  without  breaking  pres- 
ent .American  law.  it  would  be  bad  news. 
"These  actions  will  be  no  less  criminal  if  they 
are  committed  with  Intent  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional or  racial  group.  Even  a  self-executing 
treaty  would  not  change  cur  substantial  law. 
Certainly  It  would  not  change  any  consti- 
tutional law;  deprivation  of  life.  lil)erty.  and 
property,  or  of  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
acquiesced  in  by  authority,  is  already  for- 
bidden by  the  fifth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments. 

The  genocide  treaty  raises  none  of  the 
lisues  suggested  by  the  recent  California 
decision  which  held  that  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  autc^matically  nulli- 
fied the  aiien-land  law  of  California  The 
United  Natu  ns  Charter  is.  and  is  expressed 
to  be.  self -executing.  The  genocide  treaty 
is  not.  The  California  decision  (Which  mere- 
ly reaflBrms  the  classic  American  doctrine 
that  a  treaty  is  a  form  of  legislation  binding 
on  the  States  If  the  subject  matter  has  to  do 
with  International  relations  i  undoubtedly 
did  underline  the  fact  that  treaty  making  is 
a  serious  business  and  that  International  law 
can  be  real  as  well  as  academic.  But  all  that 
was  known  to  the  genocide- treaty  craftsmen, 
and  was  carefully  covered  In  the  text. 
inti»national  crime 

A  second  contention  of  the  "Peace"  Com- 
mittee, noted  by  Arthur  Krock.  is  that  the 
treaty  extends  the  power  of  Congress  and 
thereby  invades  States'  rights.  There  is 
little  to  this  point  either.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (art.  I.  sec.  8i  specifi- 
cally gives  the  Congress  power  "to  define  and 
punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  the  na- 
tions "  By  treaty  i  jlslation  the  Congress 
has  defined  a  number  of  such  offenses:  slave 
trading.  International  narcotics  peddling, 
piracy,  and  so  forth.  Certainly  genocide  Is 
more  clearly  an  international  crime  than 
any  of  these  and  is  a  "proper  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  our  Government  and  other 
nations."  to  use  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  minor  technical  point  was  raised  by  the 
"Peace '  Committee.  Pear  was  expressed 
that  one  accused  of  genocide  might  be  haled 
before  an  international,  instead  of  an 
American,  court.  The  genocide  treaty  (art. 
6^  did  say  that  if  an  International  criminal 
court  was  organized,  and  if  a  signatory  na- 
tion had  accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  the  crime  of  genocide  might  be  tried 
before  such  a  court.  No  such  court  has  been 
organized,  the  United  States  has  not  ac- 
cepted its  jurisdiction,  and  is  not  bound  to 
accept  It  in  any  case.  Objection  en  that 
score,  one  would  think,  had  best  be  post- 
poned and  dealt  with  If.  as,  and  when  such 
a  c<3urt  Is  created.  The  United  States  is  only 
obligated  to  accept  Jurisdiction  of  the  exist- 
ing World  Court  in  case  dliilomats  disagree 
over  Interpretation, 

In  blunt  fact,  these  opponents  of  the  geno- 
cide treaty  are  arguing  t.'iat  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  should  reserve 


to  themselves  the  power  to  lecaliae  genocide 
if  they  feel  like  it.  without  being  answerable 
to  International  law.  The  position  is  un- 
tenable— just  as  it  would  be  untenable  to 
argue  that  the  United  States  shculd  reserve 
to  Itself  the  right  to  engage  in  the  slave 
trade.  International  narcotics  peddling, 
counterfeiting,  or  piracy,  for  fear  of  constitu- 
tional complications.  Genocide  should  be 
an  international  crime.  The  present  treaty, 
fully  claiified  by  the  understandings  care- 
fully drafted  by  Senator  McMahon.  should 
be  ratified. 

A.  A   Braij,  Jr. 
New  York.  June  28,  f  950. 


On  This  I  Stand  or  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  5.  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  Republicans  who  recently  signed 
a  declaration  of  Republican  principles. 
One  newspaper  columnist  in  putting  his 
interpretation  on  the  statement  said  that 
those  who  subscritjed  to  it  were  appar- 
ently attempting  to  "blast  and  unseat 
such  Republican  leaders  as  Senator  T.ktt 
and  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  etc."  I  as- 
sure you  that  no  interpretation  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  so  far  as  my  own 
motive  in  signing  it  is  concerned.  My 
only  thought  was  that  perhaps  I  might 
be  instrumental  in  helping  to  revitalize 
and  reawaken  the  vast  army  of  Repub- 
licans to  a  realization  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  jiart 
which  they  as  individuals  might  play  in 
helping  rejuvenate  and  revive  their 
par«^y.  If  I  could  help  in  accomplishing 
this  objective  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  worry  regarding  those  whom  they 
might  choose  as  their  leaders. 

In  the  balance  of  this  article  I  am 
setting  forth  my  honest  convictions  and 
the  principles  to  which  I  subscribed.  I 
cordially  invite  anyone  to  read  it  and 
then  honestly  say  that  those  who  agree 
with  my  sentiments  are  attempting  to 
"blast  or  unseat  our  leadei^." 

I  believe  that  the  Repubhcan  Party 
was  founded  to  meet  the  greatest  social 
issue  of  modern  times — human  slavery. 
Under  its  leadership  that  issue  was  de- 
cided on  the  battlefield  and  the  decision 
written  into  the  Constitution. 

But  slavery  may  take  many  forms. 
The  rise  of  industrial  ma.ss  production, 
opening  up  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  hope  of  economic  sufficiency,  also 
created  the  danger  of  economic  slaveH' — 
slavery  to  the  machine.  The  era  follow- 
ing the  'War  Between  the  States  thus  im- 
mediately created  a  new  challenge  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  party  proceeded  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge through  a  series  of  farsighted  pro- 
gressive policies,  designed  both  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  industry  and  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
amid  the  r"p  of  indtistrial  giants.  It 
sponsored  the  American  policy  of  high 
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•  aiccs  Ic  became  the  workingman's 
party  w:ih  the  sJcHran  of  the  full  dinner 
pail  It  developed  the  Sherman  Act 
which  gxiards  the  Amerxm  people  and 
their  enterprises  from  the  threat  of  mo- 
nopoly. It  fostered  aid  to  ajj^riculture. 
Through  fars:f:hted  subsidies  it  encour- 
aged the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and 
the  multiphcation  of  jobs  r.nd  opportuni- 
ties ever>-»here  in  the  .and.  And  in 
order  to  ^ive  the  people  a  direct  voice  in 
govf  rnment.  it  campaignec  for  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  priman.-. 
As  a  result  of  these  and  many  other 
measures,  the  Republican  Party  l)ecame 
the  worlds  greatest  progrtssive  force  for 
productivity  and  freedom. 

In  the  foreign  affairs  the  Republican 
Party  was  equally  progressive.  One  of 
its  Presidents.  William  McKinley.  was 
-one  of  the  first  to  understand  that  mod- 
em technology  would  make  the  world 
smaller  and  raise  entirely  new  problems 
for  American  statesmen.  Mr  McKin- 
ley and  hi;  immediate  successors  ad- 
vocated a  reciprocal  tariff  policy  looking 
toward  eqioality  of  trade.  The  Republi- 
can P*arty  was  the  first  to  sense  Amer- 
icas  international  destiny,  at  a  time 
when  others  were  preaching  a  f!abby 
isolationism.  It  challenged  the  nations 
with  the  open-door  policy  :n  China,  lift- 
ing from  the  Chinese  the  burden  of  im- 
periaUstic  domination.  Ar.d  yet  another 
of  its  Presidents — William  Howard 
Taft — after  leaving  the  White  House,  led 
that  great  internationalist  movement, 
the  Leasue  To  Enforce  Peace,  which  was 
late'  molded  mto  the  League  of  Nations. 
All  of  these  measures  were  part  of  the 
Republican  Party's  mighty  drive  for  the 
emancipation  of  man  from  economic  or 
anjp'  other  form  of  slavery. 

The  new  challenges  of  our  time  are 
dommantly  social  in  nature  They  have 
given  rise  to  certain  goals  that  are  deeply 
desired  by  the  people  and  that  are  in  fact 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  an  industrial  society.  Such  goals  in- 
clude a  reasonable  s?curity  for  old  age, 
adequate  volunLar>'  medical  care  avail- 
able for  all.  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, year-round  work,  better  education. 
belter  housing,  protection  of  the  rights  of 
labor,  aid  to  agriculture — to  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous.  The  imple- 
mentation of  such  goals  has  become  nec- 
essary lo  that  basic  security  without 
which  a  free  society  cannot  long  endure. 
For  17  years  the  New  or  Fair  Deal 
Party  has  been  faced  with  these  chal- 
lenges; yet  u  has  proposed  only  one  so- 
lution to  them;  namely,  the  unlimited 
extension  of  governmental  control  of  the 
people  The  Republican  I*arty.  on  its 
side,  has  always  stood  for  a  strong  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  many  of  its  lead- 
ers will  agree  that  the  application  of 
this  principle  during  the  psLSt  two  dec- 
ades has  brought  about  many  neces- 
sar>'  reform*.  Ytt  to  try  to  solve  all 
Issues  by  one  single  remetly  is  a  form 
of  political  bankruptcy.  1  believe  that 
the  America  :a  people  are  i.viare  of  the 
dangers  lurking  in  the  inftnile  extension 
of  Government  responsibility  and  power. 
The  inevitable  end  of  that  road  is  a  new 
form  of  slavery — slavery  to  the  state. 

The  rank  and  file  of  th--  Republican 
Party  has  opposed  this  bankrupt  kind 


of  thinking.  And  they  wir  continue  to 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  alternative  solu- 
tions have  been  too  slowly  evolved  and 
too  often  the  party  has  been  permitted 
to  be  maneuvered  into  a  position  of 
purelj-  negative  opposition.  Too  often 
the  appearance  has  been  created  that 
the  party  is  opposed  to  certain  social 
goals,  such  as  security  for  old  age.  ade- 
quate voluntas'  medical  care  available 
to  all.  better  education,  better  housing, 
protection  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  aid 
to  agriculture.  These  goals  are  deeply 
desired  by  the  people,  and  are  in  fact 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  our  time.  In  appearing  to  oppose 
them,  therefore,  certain  members  have 
given  the  impression  that  the  party  is 
working  against  the  people  and  against 
the  development  of  freedom. 

The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  many  Republicans  who  have 
frankly  espoused  these  goals  have  been 
accused  by  members  of  their  own  party 
of  being  me  too  "  This  accusation  dis- 
plays a  lack  of  clear  thinking  that  seems 
almost  fantastic.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  goals  are  right  and  just,  then,  as 
a  responsible  politidal  party,  we  must 
accept  them  In  the  second  place  the 
accusation  of  me  too"  completely  misses 
the  real  is^ue. 

The  real  issue  against  the  Fair  Deal 
does  not  lie  with  the  goals.  The  truth  is 
that  all  of  these  goals  are  wholly  con- 
sonant with  traditional  Republican 
aims:  they  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  goals 
that  the  party  has  always  worked  to  es- 
tablish in  Its  long  battle  to  free  the  com- 
mon man.  They  are  of  the  essence  of 
true  Republicanism.  And  they  are 
wholly  achievable  under  our  free  eco- 
nomic system.  The  real  issue  with  the 
opposition  lies  with  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  goals.  It  is  not  Republican 
policy,  for  example,  to  prevent  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  medicine  from  spreading 
to  the  people.  I  believe  that  this  goal 
must  be  achieved.  But  I  insist  that  it 
must  and  can  be  achieved  without  en- 
slaving the  American  medical  profession 
to  the  state,  as  proposed  in  the  Fair  Deal 
bill,  and  without  confiding  the  people "s 
medical  needs  to  the  hands  of  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

Thus  the  Republican  task  today  is  two- 
fold. Firstly  the  party  should  not  mere- 
ly accept,  it  should  provide  enthusiastic 
leadership  for  the  social  goals  that  have 
become  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  our 
society.  But  .secondly,  it  should  develop 
new  means  of  achieving  these  goals  with- 
out enslaving  the  peojjle.  In  the  case  of 
the  medical  goal,  a  group  of  Republicans 
have  already  made  a  proposal  that 
demonstrates  how  this  can  be  done  In- 
stead of  vesting  total  responsibility  in 
government,  this  propo.sal  gives  strong 
government  encouragement  to  mutual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves toward  the  goal  of  adequate  med- 
ical care.  The  party  »nust  now  .set  to 
work  to  frame  legislation  of  this  kind, 
placing  the  prime,  though  not  the  sole, 
burden  of  social  advance  upon  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  upon  the  state. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  this  challenge  would  open  up 
a  whole  new  vista  of  freedom  The  vista 
of  a  society  based  upon  the  mutual,  vol- 


untary efforts  of  free  indivi  luals.  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  their  Government, 
to  pursue  those  social  goals  that  have  be- 
come necessary  to  the  m  lintenance  of 
the  America--  way  of  life.  Such  a  policy 
would  revive  in  this  country  the  true 
spirit  of  freedom — the  spirit  that  for- 
merly animated  our  partj  and  made  it 
one  of  the  worlds  most  ei. lightened  po- 
litical institutions.  We  believe  that  in 
this  spirit,  but  only  in  this  spirit.  Repub- 
licans can  reassume  the  political  and 
moral  leader.ship  of  the  United  States, 
and  hence,  of  the  Western  World. 

Whether  the  Republicar  Party  is  able 
to  seize  this  magnificent  o  jportunity  for 
leadership  depend.s.  in  h  rge  measure, 
on  it.s  willingne-'-s  and  ability  to  develop 
specific  legislative  measures.  This 
treatise  does  rot  purport  o  provide  de- 
tailed solutions.  Its  aims  ,ire  essentially 
the  declaration  of  certain  3rinciples  and 
the  definition  of  a  certair  attitude.  It 
makes  no  specific  legislative  recommen- 
dations but  contains  the  implicit  de- 
mand that  the  actual  W(  rk  of  imple- 
menting these  principles  and  this  atti- 
tude start  now. 

Pending  such  work,  and  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  approach  her^'  suggested,  I 
appeal  to  certain  concepts  that  have  ani- 
mated American  political  thinking  from 
the  very  beginning.  These  concepts  are 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happine.ss.  I  take  these  words 
seriously.  I  believe  that  the  task  of  a 
modern  republic  is  to  learn  how  to  apply 
them  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  find 
an  escape  from  regimentation,  just  as 
our  ancestors  e.'^caped  from  monarchical 
tyranny.  Among  the  many  desirable  ap- 
plications the  following  apiiear  to  me  to 
be  self-evidently  neces.sarj. 

The  least  well  understooc  of  the  three 
general  rights  is  the  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Yet  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  this  right  i^  in  a  certain 
sense  the  most  important.  When  a  to- 
talitarian state  is  set  up,  the  right  to 
pursue  happiness  in  ones  own  way  is  the 
first  to  go.  Men  and  won;en  are  con- 
strained to  serve  this  state,  whether  this 
service  fits  their  own  definition  of  the 
pursuit  of  happine.ss,  or  not. 

Properly  interpreted,  thi.;  right  Is  the 
right  to  be  an  individual.  It  is  the  right 
to  fulfill  oneself  according  to  ones  own 
lights.  And  so  long  as  one  s  self- fulfill- 
ment does  not  harm  otheis  in  a  social 
way,  the  Government  has  .almost  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple jealously  guard  this  right.  They 
ask  Government  to  help  them  build  and 
maintain  educational  institutions,  for 
example,  but  they  themsel^  es  keep  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  these  institu- 
tions— what  should  b?  .aught,  who 
should  teach,  and  so  forth.  These  mat- 
ters, coming  under  the  heac.  of  academic 
freedom,  are  left  to  school  l^oards.  to  the 
institutions  themselves  anl  to  respon- 
ble  leaders.  So,  too.  the  Government  is 
excluded  from  control  over  cultural  and 
spiritual  matters,  both  vitul  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individua; 

The  position  of  the  pres.»nt  adminis- 
tration, that  the  Government  can  fix 
everything.  bypa.s.ses  this  c«tncept  of  the 
individual,  and  replaces  it  v.ith  the  con- 
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cept  of  mass  anonymity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  approach  here  proposed  con- 
sists essentially  in  appealmg  to  millions 
of  p>eople  as  individuals  for  the  prop>er 
implementation  of  their  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities. Cymes  may  object  that 
th.s  approach  overrates  the  stature  of 
the  American  people.  Yet  if  this  objec- 
tion IS  valid,  the  hope  of  maintaining  a 
free  republic  is  vain.  The  truth  is.  that 
the  .ppeal  has  never  been  made  in  mod- 
ern terms,  because  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  slow  to  modernize  its  own  doc- 
trine. 

In  v.hat  follows  it  will  be  found  that 
the  individual  is  called  upon  to  play  a 
much  more  responsibie  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  society  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  decades.  This  is  not  mere 
idealism.  It  is.  frankly,  in  the  belief 
that  the  individual  American  is  capable 
of  shouldering  such  responsibility  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  must  take 
this  role  if  it  is  to  hope  for  any  victory 
at  all.  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  that 
the  American  people  are  too  dumb  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  failure  of  the  Fair  D?al  Party  to 
recognize  Americans  as  individuals  is 
Illustrated  by  the  disgraceful  record  of 
that  party  with  regard  to  civU  rights. 
These  rights  stem  from  the  fundamental 
right  to  liberty,  through  which  every  in- 
dividual, irrespective  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  is  entitled  to  equal  political  rights 
and  equal  protections  under  the  law. 
Civil  rights  constitute  the  core  of  such 
rights  and  protections,  guardmg  every 
individual  against  the  encroachment  of 
other  individuals,  and  also  against  the 
encroachment  of  his  own  Government, 
whether  Federal  or  State. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  was  founded  to 
proclaim  and  enforce  these  rights,  and 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  party  to  proceed 
uncompromisingly  to  complete  this  task. 
The  minimum  action  necessary  is  an 
effective  anti-lynching  law  and  an  ef- 
fective anti-poll-tax  law.  Political  al- 
liances with  tho;e  who  would  withhold 
the  CiVil  rights  from  certain  groups  are 
essentially  anti-Republican.  The  Re- 
publican Party  should  immediately  frame 
a  comprehensive  program  of  action  for 
the  universal  application  of  civil  rights. 
No  compromise  with  expediency,  no 
alliance  for  supposed  political  advantage, 
can  be  permitted  to  divert  the  party  from 
the  iUitlllment  of  thLs  program. 

However,  freedom  in  our  time  cannot 
be  maintained  by  civil  rights  alone.  The 
ri&ht  to  life  is  as  fundamental  to  free- 
dom as  the  right  to  liberty;  and  in  an  in- 
dustrial society,  in  which  men  and 
women  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
upon  economic  factors  wholly  beyond 
their  control,  the  implementation  of  the 
right  to  hfe  becomes  largely  an  economic 
matter.  It  gives  rise  to  certain  rights, 
here  called  social  rights,  which  can  be 
implemented  only  by  providing  protec- 
tion from  economic  hazards  against 
which  the  individual  cannot  hope  ade- 
quately to  insure  himself.  These  hazards 
include  unemployment,  old  age,  accident, 
ill  health,  disabihties.  and  so  forth. 

Most  modern  societies  recognize  these 
social  rights.    But  they  can  find  no  way 
to  implement  them  except  by  giving  the 
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government  monopolistic  powers  over 
the  peoples  lives.  It  is  the  pressing  tausk 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  develop  means 
by  which  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  implementing  of  these  rights  can  be 
carried  by  the  citizens  themselves,  for  by 
no  other  means  can  the  free  economic 
way  of  life  be  maintained. 

This  does  not  mean  taat  the  Govern- 
ment should  play  no  part  in  making 
these  social  rights  real.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  is  Government's  role  to  provide 
substantial  assistance.  This  it  can  do. 
chiefly,  in  four  ways:  First,  by  wise  leg- 
islation defining  the  rtsponsibiiities  of 
private  parties:  second,  by  the  encoui- 
agement  of  education  for  the  better 
understanding  of  citizenship  responsibil- 
ities: third,  by  direct  grants;  and  foui'th, 
by  offermg  economic  incentives,  such  as 
tax  benefits,  to  encourage  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  implement 
the  rights  for  themselve.s. 

If  social  rights  and  responsibilities  are 
thus  defined  by  adequa:e  legislation,  if 
their  recognition  is  enccaraged.  and  if 
their  violation  is  punished  by  the  due 
processes  of  law,  the  citizens  of  this 
countrj-  will  rapidly  build  the  social  in- 
surances they  need.  Such  insurances, 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
would  be  roughly  commensurate  with  the 
economy's  ability  to  pay — a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  present  political  handout 
system.  The  threat  of  State  monopoly', 
which  now  hangs  over  our  society  like  a 
dark  cloud,  would  be  dispelled.  And 
American  politics  would  be  freed  from 
the  psychological  tyranny  now  exercised 
by  the  Fair  Deal  Party,  which  persists  in 
exploiting  the  people's  economic  fears  for 
partisan  political  purpoj^es. 

The  level  at  which  such  social  insur- 
ances can  be  maintained,  however,  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  national  produc- 
tivity. The  Repubhcan  Party  should 
adopt,  as  the  keystone  of  its  economic 
poUcy.  the  constant  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican productivity  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Such  expansion  can  best  be  achieved 
by.  first,  the  exercise  of  maximum  efB- 
ciency  and  economy  in  Government,  as 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion; second,  the  utilization  of  the  taxing 
power  to  provide  maximum  industrial  in- 
centives for  owners,  managers,  and 
workers:  third,  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  curb  monopoly  cap- 
ital; fourth,  intelligent  conservation  of 
our  national  resources:  and  fifth,  long- 
range  subsidies  through  public  works 
and  projects  designed  to  stimulate  new 
economic  opportunities. 

None  of  these  measures  will  avail,  how- 
ever, if  the  present  inflationary  tactics 
of  this  Administration  continue.  These 
tactics  have  placed  more  dollars  in 
peoples  hande — but  the  dollars  are  worth 
far  less.  This  soft  money  pohcy  consti- 
tutes in  effect  a  cruel  tax  on  savings  and 
life  insurance.  In  addition,  swollen  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Goveniment. 
resulting  in  deficits  even  in  prosperous 
times,  have  piled  on  every  citizen  an 
enormous  burden  of  taxation,  much  of  it 
concealed. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always 
stood  for  a  sound  dollar  and  should  now 
reiterate  this  stand.  It  is  the  obligation 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  show  that 


profligate  fiscal  policies,  while  tempo- 
rarily gratifying,  in  the  end  inliibit 
growth  and  tool  the  people. 

The  Fair  Dealers  claim  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  damaging  our 
system  through  excessive  taxation  or 
borrowing  against  the  future  by  unbal- 
ancing the  budget  to  provide  the  funds 
necessarj-  for  defense  and  aid  to  other 
countries  to  meet  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  I  emphatically  hold 
that  to  meet  this  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  r>ecple  the  services 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  there  be  instituted  administra- 
tive economies,  including  the  recom- 
mendations called  for  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  to  balance  the  budget. 

Deficit  spending  may  be  useful  for  the 
purpvose  of  counterbalancing  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  and  to  this  end  the  party 
should  begin  to  plan  for  pubhc  works 
that  could  profitably  be  undertaken  if 
the  cycle  were  to  turn  downv/ard. 

It  has  long  been  the  F>olicy  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  maintain  itself  in  power 
by  granting  concessions  to  special  groups 
of  citizens.  The  Fair  Deal  has  thus  be- 
come a  loosely  knit  alliance  between  such 
group>s.  each  fighting  for  its  own  interest 
at  public  expense.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  in  order  to  win  office  Republicans 
should  try  to  outbid  the  Fair  Deal.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  course  would 
be  politically  futile,  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  good  republi- 
canism. 

The  real  hope  of  the  party  with  regard 
to  this  issue  lies  in  an  entirely  different 
course.  As  already  indicated,  it  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  proposition  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  individuals 
capable  of  responding  to  the  challenge 
of  modern  citizenship.  The  Republican 
Party  must  dedicate  itself  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  doctrine  that  the  national 
interest  is  paramount  to  self-interest. 
It  should  constantly  point  out  that  spe- 
cial concessions  by  Government  to  one 
group  have  to  be  paid  for  by  all  other 
groups.  Consideration  of  justice  or  of 
economic  growth  may  well  lead  to  spe- 
cial concessions,  but  in  this  event  all 
groups  should  have  a  voice  in  the  deci- 
sion. The  welfare  of  the  whole  must  be 
the  dominant  consideration. 

Organized  labor  is  one  of  the  ;jroups  in 
our  society  that  raises  a  problem  under 
this  heading.  This  problem  centers 
around  the  fact  that  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  an  elementary  social 
right.  Like  other  rights,  it  is  subject  to 
abuse — and  has  in  fact  been  abused.  Yet 
the  abuses  cannot  be  corrected  merely 
by  devising  punishments  or  exercising 
the  police  power,  both  of  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  constitute 
threats  to  the  very  existence  of  the  right. 
A  punitive  attitude  will  never  solve  the 
labor  problem. 

The  problem  raised  by  collective  bar- 
gaimng  is  essentially  a  problem  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Republican  Party 
can  solve  it  only  by  thinking  of  it  in 
those  terms.  The  primary  responsibility 
for  industrial  p>eace.  in  other  words, 
should  be  placed  squarely  upon  owners, 
managers,  and  workers;  and  legislation 
should  be  framed  defining  the  responsi- 
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bil;i:es  of  rach  with  duf  rr?ard  for  the 
rvphl  of  the  communily  to  protect  itself. 

It  Ls  r.a;ur.»,ily  necessary  to  provide 
due  p\in:5;hnif  nt  when*  those  in  power 
fail  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities; 
yet  in  a  free  republic  the  a-ssumption 
must  be  made  that  responsibilities,  once 
clearLv  defined,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
CTer» helmins  majority,  who  will  thus 
protect  'the  essenual  niJhi.s  involved. 
This  pniiciple.  indeed  ha;^  t)een  applied 
for  years  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  where  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  avoidinp  Practices  m  restraint 
of  trade  has  been  placed  upon  private 
ownership  The  concept  of  responsibil- 
ity. a5  applied  by  those  laws  to  industrial 
ccrpcrations.  is  also  applicable  to  trade 
unions  The  Republican  Party  must 
guard  labor  s  nshts.  as  it  did  m  tho  Re- 
jjubiican-sponsored  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act.  but  It  m'ist  at  the  same  time  insist 
upon  the  fuiflliment  of  their  public  re- 
sponsibilities by  all  the  bargaining 
parties — labor,  management  and  owner- 
ship. In  addition,  the  party  should  pro- 
ceed to  de\"ise  a  system  of  incentives  that 
Will  encouraee  peaceful  Ijargainuig  and 
the  profitable  parucipation  of  labor  m 
the  fruits  of  Increased  productiviiy. 

The  farmers  are  another  group  that 
needs  special  attention.  They  offer  both 
a  problem  and  an  opportunity.  The 
problem  ari>«-s  from  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  cannot  suddenly  adjust  his  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  requirements  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  the  uay  other  types  of 
producers  can.  The  opportunity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  when 
prosperous,  provide  the  best  per  capita 
market  for  the  products  of  our  mdustnal 
plants.  A  steep  drop  in  farm  purchasing 
IX)wer  will  be  felt  to  an  aggravated  de- 
gree by  the  entire  riational  economy  By 
the  same  token,  prosperous  farmers 
mean  a  prosperous  country. 

The  profii*:ate  agricultural  policy  of 
the  Fair  Deal  is  now  resulting  in  dimin- 
ishing returns  for  the  farmer.  In  their 
eagerness  to  biiy  farm  votes,  regardless 
of  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  national 
economy,  or  on  the  farmer  himself,  the 
Pair  E>ealers  have  broutht  millions  of 
farmers  to  the  point  of  controlled  pro- 
duction and  lower  income.  The  damage 
has  already  been  done.  There  is  no  com- 
pletely painless  way  to  undo  it. 

Farm  supports  cannot  be  dropped 
now.  Any  attempt  to  abandon  them 
stiddenly  would  be  disastrous  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  humiliating 
policy  of  forcing  the  farmer  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  Government  hand-outs 
for  his  income  cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 
There  is  d;re  need,  therefore,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  long-range  policy  that 
will  undertake  to  maintain  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  farmer  through 
positive  measures  that  will  have  a  con- 
stnictiYe,  rather  than  a  destnictive. 
effect  upon  the  economy 

Such  a  poLcy  would  begin  with  the 
Installation  of  income- producing  pro- 
grams— such  as,  for  example,  programs 
for  broadening  coneuBptloo.  coopera- 
tive endeavons.  better  financing,  con- 
structive soil  conservation  new  indus- 
trial use*  for  farm  product.s  more  In- 
telligent marketing  atvl  distribution. 
axKl  lo  forth.     All  such  prrj^runx  should 


be  formulated.  Insofar  as  possible,  by 
the  farmer  himself,  who.  like  other 
Americans,  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
ercise responsibility  for  his  own  welfare 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
In-v^far  as  the.se  pcsitive  measures  are 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer,  price  supports  should  be  u.sed  to 
supplement  them.  But  a  reali-stic  pro- 
pram  of  positive  measures  will  enable  us 
to  reduce  price  supports  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  means  of  work- 
ing out  of  a  dilemma  into  which  the 
present  administration  has  plunged  the 
farmer,  the  price-support  program 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  encourace  the 
production  of  commodities  for  which  a 
demand  exists  and  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  now  in  heavy 
surplus.  This  means  a  flexible-support 
program,  with  a  minimum  floor  below 
which  prices  will  not  be  permitted  to 
fall.  Farm  problems  will  not  be  solved 
by  supporting  high  prices  for  uneco- 
nomic production,  but  only  by  assisting 
the  production  of  those  commodities  that 
will  strengthen  farm  income  and  the 
national  economy. 

The  Pair  Deal  solution  to  the  farmers' 
problems  has  been  to  give  more  power  to 
government.  The  Republican  solution 
must  be:  "Prosperity  based  upon  freedom 
for  the  farmer  and  a  minimum  of 
control." 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Republican  Party  de- 
veloped a  strong  internationalist  policy 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  world 
leadership  that  this  country  has  now  at 
length  achieved. 

The  Republican  Party  must  now  carry 
on  Its  own  mternationalist  tradition  by 
a  full  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  as  the  leading  nation 
of  free  men.  It  must  insist  on  world- 
wide policies  to  meet  world-wide  dangers. 
It  should  emphasize  that,  if  our  foreign 
p>olicy  is  to  succeed  in  preserving  both 
peace  and  freedom,  then  its  prime  ob- 
jective must  be  to  support  and  strength- 
en the  United  Nations. 

The  active  participation  of  the  party 
In  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  durmg  re- 
cent years  is  an  achievement  in  which  it 
can  take  great  pride.  I  endorse  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  policy.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  Republicans  must 
passively  accept  without  argument  every- 
thing proposed  by  this  administration. 
It  means  simply,  first,  that  Republicans 
should  pledge  themselves  to  consider 
matters  of  foreign  policy  from  a  stand- 
F>oint  of  patriotism,  not  partisanship; 
and  second,  that  certain  Republican 
leaders  who  have  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional matters  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  formation  of  all  policies  to  be  applied 
beyond  our  shores. 

The  Republican  Party  should  apply 
abroad  the  same  principle  of  self-lulp 
that  it  applies  to  domestic  issues.  Prom 
Its  great  store  of  knowledge  regarding 
Industry  and  business  it  should  devise 
practical  programs  that  will  enable  other 
liatlons  to  help  tlumselves — to  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  to  all.  And  the  great 
humarutarlan  traditions  of  the  party 
should  be  continued  through  a  ix«licy  of 
hospitality  to  the  exlkd  and  oppresied. 


The  nature  of  United  States  responsl-  . 
bilities  in  the  Pacific  was  first  grasped, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  by  the 
Republican  Party.  In  recent  years  the 
party  has  witnessed  the  disintegration 
under  the  present  administration  of  wise 
and  lonp-e.stablished  policies  toward 
China,  with  the  result  that  this  tradi- 
tional friend  of  the  American  people  has 
been  abandoned  to  communism.  The 
situation  in  the  Far  East  has  now  deteri- 
orated to  such  a  point  that  it  can  only 
be  repaired  on  a  long -range  basis.  The 
Republican  Party  should  develop  a  new 
and  positive  far-eastern  policy.  We 
should  give  assurance  to  the  people  of 
Asia  that  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
tention of  intruding  into  their  affairs  in 
a  dominating  or  possessive  manner.  An- 
other constructive  move  might  be  to  set 
up  a  Pacific  council,  into  which  we  could 
Invite  the  Philippines,  southern  Korea, 
Indonesia.  Thailand.  Indochina.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  India.  Pakistan, 
and.  eventually.  Japan.  Such  a  council 
would  show  the  people  of  Asia  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  act  unilaterally  in  that 
area,  but  would  at  the  same  time  assure 
them  of  our  assistance  In  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  their  freedom. 

All  nations  in  foreign  affairs  are  now 
overshadowed  by  the  potential  conflict, 
terrifying  in  its  implications,  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  set  forth  a 
detailed  policy  on  this  matter.  Two  gen- 
eral principles,  however,  must  provide 
the  base  for  whatever  policy  is  devel- 
oped We  should  first  remember  that 
America.i  policy  will  not  be  re.spected  un- 
less we  are  adequately  armed;  and  there- 
fore, while  we  shall  want  to  hold  our  mil- 
itary strength  at  a  minimum,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  a.s.sure  ourselves  that  this  mini- 
mum IS  adequate  and  is  being  effectively 
implemented  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  since 
Communist  aggression  is  primarily  po- 
litical in  character,  we  cannot  defend 
ourselves  again.st  it  by  purely  military 
means.  Further  defense  must  be  found 
in  the  power  of  ideas.  This  requires  that 
we  ourselves  must  be  loyal  to  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  our  Republic.  We  must 
never  foreet  that  in  international  mat- 
ters principles  are  at  stake,  and  that 
these  principles  eventually  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  for  war  or  peace, 
for  slavery  or  freedom.  Every  time  the 
United  States  acts  out  of  mere  expedi- 
ency we  loFe  ground  and  war  Is  brought 
closer  to  us  The  real  power  of  the 
United  States  is  moral  power.  We  must, 
therefore,  define  our  principles  with 
complete  clarity  and  then  stand  firmly 
upon  them  And  we  must  eventually 
implement  them  economically.  Through 
liberal  trade  policies,  the  encouragement 
of  the  flow  of  private  capital,  and  the 
buildini?  of  hope  everywhere,  we  should 
make  democracy  work  so  well  that  po- 
litical aggression  against  It  will  become 
impassible. 

As  already  stated,  this  declaration  has 
not  attempted  to  propose  specific  legis- 
lation. That  Is  a  task— and  a  irreat 
one — that  still  lies  ahead  of  a  revitalized 
Republican  Piirty.  My  aim  has  been, 
rather,  to  set  forth  a  fundamental  point 
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of  view,  which  has  its  roots  in  historical 
Republican  policies,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  capable  of  inspiring  the  American 
people  to  new  achievements,  both  social 
and  economic. 

Yet  the  essence  of  this  point  of  view 
is  neither  economic  nor  social,  but  moral. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  people, 
as  individuals,  are  able  and  willing  to 
make  moral  judgments  regarding  their 
affairs.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  such 
judgments,  in  the  last  analysis,  lies  the 
real  power  of  America,  and  the  real  hope 
of  freedom  everywhere.  My  opposition 
to  those,  who  would  supplant  the  in- 
dividual by  an  all-powerful  government, 
lies  precisely  here.  Moral  decisions  orig- 
inate with  individuals,  not  with  Gov- 
ernment bureaus.  The  concept  that  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  everything, 
whether  social  or  economic,  deprives  the 
common  man  of  the  opportunity,  and 
hence  eventually,  of  the  ability  to  make 
moral  judgments  for  himself.  It  will 
therefore,  in  the  long  run,  corrode  the 
fibers  of  American  society.  This,  rather 
than  any  particular  legislative  ena^- 
ment.  is  what  opens  the  way  to  statism. 

I  take  my  ultimate  stand  on  the  wil- 
lingness and  ability  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  to  make  moral 
judgments.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  explain  and  implement 
these  Republican  principles,  founding 
upon  them  a  new  political  era. 


Bill  Introduced  To  Simplify  Governmental 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Methods  and 
Procedures 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^.RKS 

r  T 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

<  F    M :  ~  - 1   V  P.  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ZS 

Wednesday.  July  5,  1950 

Mr  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  budget  and  ac- 
counting procedures  bill  of  1950  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  determine  the 
form  of  the  national  budget  and  of  de- 
partmental estimates,  to  modernize  and 
simplify  governmental  accounting  and 
auditing  methods  and  procedures. 

The  Hoover  Commission  in  its  report 
last  year  advocated  a  ceneral  overhaul 
of  Federal  fiscal  procedures.  The  pres- 
ent accounting  and  auditing  methods 
which  are  now  controlled  by  the  Bud,::et 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  are  obsolete. 
They  do  not  provide  the  Government 
nor  the  taxpayer  with  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  as  to  revenue  received 
and  expenditui-es  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  cormection  with  its  operations. 

This  bill  provides  a  complete  frame- 
work for  bringing  the  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, and  auditing  procedures  of  the 
Government  up  to  date.  It  will  set  up 
an  accounting  system  patterned  after 
sound  commercial  practices  and  will  pro- 
vide better  controls  over  all  Federal 
funds. 

Title  I  on  budgeting  and  accounting 
contains  two  parts.    The  first,  on  budget- 


ing, clarifies  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  to  emphasize  authority  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  performance  budget  with 
financial  information  in  terms  of  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government, 
and  a  segregation  of  operating  and  of 
capital  and  investment  programs.  Tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  are  made 
in  aid  of  the  objective  to  develop  budget- 
ary iriformation  in  the  manner  be.st 
suited  to  present  the  financial  program 
of  the  Government.  Increased  emphasis 
is  placed  by  the  bill  on  the  development 
by  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  of  plans  for  the  organization, 
coordination,  and  management  of  the 
executive  branch  with  a  view  to  efficient 
and  economical  service,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  gathering,  compiling, 
analysis,  and  publication  of  statistical 
information  by  the  executive  branch. 
The  authority  thus  granted  would  sup- 
plement e.xisting  authority  relating  to 
these  matters. 

Part  2  of  title  I  comprises  a  complete 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 
This  legislation  embodies  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram which  is  being  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's accounting,  financial  reporting, 
and  auditing.  The  provisions  of  this  part 
will  also  facilitate  the  atuinment  of  the 
budgetary  improvements  provided  for 
elsewhere  in  the  bill.  This  part  spells  out 
clear-cut  responsibilities  and  duties  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  their 
exercise  in  proper  relationship  and  co- 
operation toward  the  common  goal  of 
making  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
budgeting,  and  auditing  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  careful  allocation  of  re.sponsibili- 
ties  is  designed  to  produce  an  integrated 
accounting  system  for  the  Government 
as  a  whole.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  and  use  of  agency  account- 
ing systems  a.s  the  foundation  for  finan- 
cial control  and  the  production  of  neces- 
sary financial  information.  Provision  is 
made  for  progressive  improvement  and 
simplification  of  the  present  accounting 
of  the  Government  and  a  specific  basis  is 
laid  for  more  comprehensive  and  selec- 
tive performance  of  the  independent 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  at  the 
site  of  operations.  This  legislation  will 
p>rovide  flexibility  that  is  urgently  needed 
for  putting  into  effect  more  economical 
and  cCBcient  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
benefits  from  work  now  going  forward 
imder  the  joint  accounting  program  and 
lays  a  solid  foundation  for  carrying  out 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  provides  for  certain  transfers 
between  appropriations  within  a  5  per- 
cent limit  in  departments  in  order  to  pro- 
mote economy  and  eflBciency,  and  re- 
quires prior  approval  of  department 
heads  before  ihe  submission  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  President,  or  the 
Congress  by  departments  of  requests  for 
legislation   authorizing   subsequent   ap- 


propriations. It  al.so  includes  provisions 
authorizing  the  President  to  set  up  re- 
serves from  appropriations  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  when  he  determines  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  Congress  will  be 
accomplished  by  lesser  expenditures. 
Further  authority  is  provided  for  trans- 
fer of  balances  of  appropriations  incident 
to  reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Title  m  rer>eals  over  a  hundred  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  relating  mainly  to  the 
compilation  of  the  estimates  and  the 
furnishing  of  certain  financial  data, 
most  of  which  have  been  superseded  or 
rendered  outmoded  by  other  existing 
provisions  of  law.  particularly  the  Bud- 
get and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

I  strongly  commend  this  legislation  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  and  wish 
to  express  the  hope  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  measure  in  order  that 
the  budgeting,  accounting,  and  auditing 
of  the  Government  can  be  simplified, 
modernized,  and  made  effective  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  infor- 
mation and  the  means  of  control  they 
need  for  management  of  our  gigantic 
Federal  fiscal  structure,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing the  taxpayers  the  information  they 
are  entitled  to  as  to  where  their  money 
goes. 


Flash  Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
people  have  contacted  me  and  so  many 
statements  have  been  made  regarding 
the  disastrous  flood  which  struck  Mus- 
kingum, Morgan,  and  Perry  Counties  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  that  it  seems  fitting 
and  proper  that  a  full  detailed  report 
be  submitted  regarding  this  particular 
disaster  as  well  as  to  set  forth  the  pro- 
cedure which  is  followed  in  times  like 
this. 

When  a  disaster  of  this  kind  strikes 
the  first  relief  agency  on  the  scene  is  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  occasionally 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Next  the  Anny  engineers  appear  on 
the  scene.  They  have  an  emergency 
fund  which  may  be  used  in  situations 
of  this  kind.  However,  they  do  not  have 
any  money  for  direct  grants  or  gifts  to 
the  victims  of  the  disaster. 

The  next  asencies  usually  appearing 
are  the  Soil  Conservation  and  the  For- 
estry Service,  which  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems not  dealt  with  by  either  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  Amiy  engineers,  but  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  erosion,  and  so  forth. 

The  American  Red  Cross  notifies  the 
"RFC  that  a  real  disaster  area  exists  and 
the  RFC  as  it  has  been  doing  since  it 
instituted  its  program  of  disaster  loans 
in  1937,  sends  its  representatives  into  the 
area  to  receive  applications  for  rehabili- 
tation loans.  Here  again  no  direct  grant 
or  gift  is  made  to  ihc  people.    In  this  case 
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the  RFC,  follrvtng  the  rpcommrndations 
of  the  Red  Cross,  declarpd  Muskmpum, 
Morgan  and  Perry  Counties  to  be  a  dis- 
aster area. 

Tlie  Farmers  Home  Loan  will  also 
make  disaster  loans  but  only  to  farmers 
who  may  have  suffered  loss.  A  ptK>d 
many  years  ago  they  also  had  a  fund 
from  which  they  could  make  direct  gifts 
or  grants  to  farmers  fcr  direct  relief. 
However,  this  fund  no  longer  exists,  so 
that  they  now  fulfill  only  the  same  func- 
tion a£  the  RFC.  except  that  they  make 
kMms  only  to  the  fanners,  uhile  RFC 
covers  all  classes. 

Therefore  after  seeing  that  the  Red 
CrosvS.  the  Army  Enpinecn:.  the  Forestry 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  RFC 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  all  had 
representatives  on  the  scene  and  were 
doing  everything  w-.thin  their  power  to 
relieve  distress  and  suffering,  the  only 
remaining  step  which  could  be  taken  in 
an  efTort  to  render  direct  financial  bene- 
fit to  the  victims  of  the  disaster,  was  for 
me  to  introduce  a  resolution  stating  that 
It  was  the  sense  c  the  Congress  that 
President  Trumin  make  available  im- 
mediately $25.0''0  from  his  emergency 
fund  to  the  city  council  of  Crock>ville 
for  them  to  use  as  they  saw  fit.  This 
emergency  fund  of  the  President  Is  the 
only  Federal  fund  available  from  which 
direct  gifts  of  this  kind  may  be  made. 
This  fund  was  set  up  by  Congress  during 
the  war  in  order  that  the  President  might 
have  money  available  for  just  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budiiet  informed 
me  that  this  fund  siill  contained  $60,000. 
and  it  was  from  thi-^  amount  that  I  hoped 
the  President  would  make  available  the 
$25,000  called  for  m  my  resolution.  The 
new  appropriation  bill  continues  the 
emergency  act  and  also  replenishes  it 
W'th  $1  000  000  m  cash. 

Following  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  I  directed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Tniman  calling  upon  him  to  make 
this  money  available  to  the  city  counc;l. 
Knowir?  that  the  President  would  wait 
to  receive  a  recommendation  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  before 
taking  any  action.  I  also  contacted  this 
agency  setting  forth  the  facts  and  re- 
questing them  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
Inspection.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, signed  by  Mr.  Ru.ssell  Forbes. 
Acting  Adnunisirator,  in  which  he  states, 
in  part: 

We  bar*  detailed  one  of  our  field  engl- 
BMn  to  look  into  the  dtuatlo.i  at  Crooks- 
Tfll*  and.  accrdlngiy.  will  be  familiar  with 
emdlttonB  should  we  be  asked  tat  a  recom- 
mendation on  extandtac  flcanctal  assistance 
U  this  unfortunate  ccaomunUy. 

I  can  now  only  hope  that  President 
Truman  w:U  call  upon  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  thpir  report,  and 
that  based  on  their  favorable  recom- 
mendaUon  he  will  make  this  $25,000 
available  at  onc:r. 

Aside  from  direct  relief,  the  other  step 
which  could  be  taken  was  frjr  me  to  In- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Pubhc  Works  Committee  of  thf  Hou.sc 
of  Representatives  to  grant  authority  to 


the  Army  engineers  to  make  a  resurvey 
of  this  area  and  to  include  Crooksville 
in  this  new  survey  and  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations back  to  the  committee. 
I  took  this  action  immediately  following 
the  flood. 

A  comprehensive  survey  and  report  on 
this  area  was  previously  made  by  the 
Army  engineers,  but  it  did  not  include 
Crooksville.  Colonel  Hiatt,  of  the  Army 
engineers,  informs  me  that  this  report 
was  in  1943  or  1944  and  was  based  on 
the  highest  flood  up  to  that  time.  The 
flood  in  this  area  on  the  16th  of  last 
month  was  higher  by  2  feet  than  any 
ever  experienced  in  this  area. 

Therefore,  since  the  immediate  relief 
has  been  dealt  with,  and  since  President 
Truman  has  been  requested  to  make  im- 
mediately available  money  from  the  only 
fund  for  this  type  of  service,  and  since 
the  Army  engineers  have  been  instructed 
to  make  a  complete  survey  and  report 
their  recommendations  to  prevent  a 
future  disa.'-tor  of  this  kind,  it  would 
seem  that  everything  which  can  be  done 
at  this  time  has  already  been  achieved. 

Naturally  I  intend  to  continue  working 
with  Senators  Taft  and  Bricker,  as  well 
a<;  Congressman  Secre.st.  in  an  effort  to 
guarantee  pa.ssage  of  legislation  looking 
toward  the  construction  of  the  flood  wall 
in  the  Rosevllle  area  already  recom- 
mended, and  also  for  the  Inclusion  of 
any  and  all  other  construction  which 
the  Army  engineers  may  recommend  to 
protect  Crooksvnlle  and  the  contingent 
areas  from  a  reoccurrence  of  another 
devastating  catastrophe. 


A  Fairy  Tale— Or  Is  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  3.  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Crowther,  a  former  long- 
time and  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  from  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
He  served  here  for  24  years,  each  of 
which  was  a  notable  one.  Since  his  re- 
tirement he  has  lived  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 
In  his  letter  he  enclo.sed  an  article  en- 
titled A  Fairy  Tale — Or  Is  It?"  by  Dr. 
H.  E.  Coakley,  of  Pueblo. 

I  offer  this  splendid  article  for  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  Members; 

A  Faiet  Tale — 0«  Is  It? 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  house.  It 
waa  a  very  lovely  house,  and,  having  been 
c<yii.structed  over  a  period  of  many,  many 
years  by  crviftsmen  who  knew  their  business, 
it  was  a  very  well  built  house  indeed  and 
suxKl  sturdy  and  stanch  against  the  ele- 
uieuia. 

liM  timbers  were  sound  and  subst.intlal; 
Ita  walla  were  buUt  solidly  and  true,  and 
an  honestly  constructed  roof  kept  out  tha 
ram,  the  sleet  and  the  snow.     Proudly  up- 


holding  the    entire   edifice   was   a   massive 
foundation  of  well-laid  brick. 

Each  stJlld  lnte«riil  part  did  its  share  and 
It  seemed  that  the  structure  must  endure 
forever. 

Tlien  came  an  organizer.  Outwardly  his 
appearance  was  kindly  and  benign  and  his 
voice  was  suave  and  persuasive.  He  spoke 
softly  to  the  little  bricks  who  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  Immovable  foundation. 

"My  friends,  why  are  you  satisfied  to  oc- 
cupy so  lowly  a  position  in  this  magnihcent 
structure?" 

And  the  answer  came,  '•We  are  doing  that 
for  which  we  were  Intended  and  which  we 
best  know  how  to  do." 

And  the  suave  persuasive  voice  said,  "But 
you  are  l)elng  Imposed  upon  most  grievously. 
Here  are  you,  supporting  upon  your  shoul- 
ders the  crushing  weight  of  these  Idlers  above 
you.  Look  at  the  roof!  It  lies  basking  la 
the  sun.  enjoying  the  fruits  of  your  labor 
which  makes  Its  existence  possible.  You 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  life  of  ease  It 
enjoys  at  your  expense." 

To  this,  one  guilllble  little  brick  replied, 
"You  are  right;  why  should  we  who  do  all 
the  work  be  Imposed  upon?  I.  too,  would 
like  to  be  a  part  of  the  roof." 

When  the  organizer  extracted  the  little 
brick  from  the  foundation  and  tossed  It 
upon  the  roof.  There  It  lay,  freed  from  Its 
burden  and  revelling  In  .the  sunshine,  for- 
getting that  Its  place  In  the  sun  threw  an 
added  burden  upon  Its  brethren. 

Soon  It  called  loudly  to  Us  fellows,  "You 
are  fools  to  continue  supporting  the  weight 
of  this  structure.  Let  our  go<xi  friend  toss 
you  too  up  where  life  Is  easy  and  toll  and 
sweat  are  no  more." 

So  more  and  more  bricks  from  the  foun- 
dation Joined  their  brother  on  the  roof  and 
very  soon  It  became  a  Joyous  gathering  of 
those  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of 
labor. 

Ere  long,  timbers  began  to  creak,  cracks 
appeared  In  the  heretofore  Impregnable  walls 
and  ever  so  gently  the  roof  began  to  sag. 
Did  this  deter  the  remaining  remnants  of 
the  foundation  from  their  rapid  ascent  to  the 
roof?    Not  In  the  least. 

Finally  a  vagrant  breeze  gently  nudged  the 
undermin'»d.  top-heavy  building  and.  with 
a  great  crashing  and  rending  of  timbers  and 
masonry,  the  once  -beautiful  and  useful 
dwelling  crumbled  Into  dust. 

H.  E.  COAKLET.  M    D. 

PUKBLO,   Colo.,  November   22,   1949. 


The  Good  Old  U.  S.  A.:  The  Best  Counh-y 
With  the  Best  Governnieat  on  Eartii — 
Let's  Keep  It  That  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  our  country  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  good  government,  the  voters 
should  not  neglect  their  privilege  to  vote 
in  the  primaries. 

ADVICE    TO    VOnaS    rvtllTWHFRE 

Do  your  part  to  give  our  country  good 
government. 

Be  sure  and  vote  in  primaries.  Go  to 
the  polls  and  pick  out  the  mm  and  wom- 
en you  want  to  serve  you  in  public  office. 
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It  has  taken  a  long  time  and  much 
effort  to  get  the  privilege  to  select  the 
candidates  in  either  party  you  want  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  in  the  general 
election. 

Now  that  you  have  that  right,  do  not 
sacrifice  it  by  neglect. 

Do  your  part  to  give  our  country  good 
government. 


UAW-CiO  Backs  National  Health  Insur- 
ance— Call*  Voluntary  PIan«  Inade- 
quate 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

CF   WIS:CN£1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  i  attach  a  signifi- 
cant address  given  by  Harry  B?ck3r,  di- 
rector of  the  L'aW-CIO  social  security 
departm?nt.  before  the  conference  of 
presidents  and  officers  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  San  Francisco 
Jun?  25.  Titled  "The  Problem  of  Pre- 
paid Medical  Care."  it  is  a  logical  and 
well-stated  declaration  of  the  reasons 
labor  generally,  and  the  U.AW-CIO  spe- 
cifically, support  national  health  insur- 
ance and  the  rest  of  the  President's  na- 
tional health  program.  Becker,  an  ex- 
perienced expert  in  the  analysis  of  the 
inadequacies  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance systems,  rejects  voluntary  health 
schemes  as  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
union  health  problems.  He  likewL>e 
warns  the  doctors  that  their  association 
with  organizations  like  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  tends  to 
make  large  segments  of  our  population 
mistrust  the  motives  of  organized  medi- 
cine. 

The  Pboblem  or  Peepahj  Medical  Case 

Prepaid  medical  care  Is  one  of  the  major 
public  policy  questions  before  the  American 
people  today.  Smce  It  has  Isecome  an  issue 
of  public  policy,  it  has  become  a  political 
ls£U? — as  It  properly  should.  For  In  our 
democratic  society  the  right  to  make  political 
decisions  on  matters  that  concern  all  of  us 
distinguishes  our  form  of  government  from 
the  kinds  of  government  that  exist  today  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
now  10  dl.Terent  bills  dealing  with  health 
Insurance  before  the  Congress.  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  signed  these 
bills — some  of  which  have  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship. At  least  one  out  of  every  five  Sen- 
ators has  signed  his  name  to  one  or  more  of 
these  pending  health-insurance  measures. 

It  13  no  cause  for  alarm  that  prepaid  med- 
ical ca.'e  has  t)ecome  a  political  Issue. 

In  resolving  this  issue  application  of  the 
democratic  process  Is  as  fundamental  as  the 
decUion  that  Is  reached.  The  physicians  of 
America  as  well  as  the  general  public  have  a 
common  stake  In  the  free  and  honest  appli- 
cation of  our  democratic  process  In  solving 
this  issue  of  prepaid  medical  care. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
tect our  form  of  government  and  to  demon- 
strate Its  meaning  to  other  peoples  of  the 
world  It  Is  futile  to  appropriate  enormous 
•urns  of  money  for  these  purposes  if  we  can- 


not resolve  satisfactorily  at  home,  within  the 
social  and  political  framework  of  our  society, 
such  questions  as  how  to  meet  the  people's 
need  for  medical  care.  Our  answer  to  com- 
munism Is  democracy — not  Just  the  idea  of 
democracy,  but  a  demonstration  of  how  It 
works  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  In  this, 
organized  labor  and  the  physicians  have  a 
common  Interest  and  a  common  determina- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC    BARRIEX    TO    HEALTH 

The  demand  for  prepaid  medical  care  grows 
out  of  recognition  that  the  average  family 
cannot  pay  for  costly  Illness  unless  an  Insur- 
ance method  for  spreading  the  costs  Is  de- 
veloped. The  workingman  knows  that  rec- 
ommended treatment  for  himself  and  family 
often  cannot  be  obtained  because  be  cannot 
pay  for  it.  Prepayment  is  the  basic  approach 
to  removing  this  economic  barrier. 

A  few  decades  ago  the  highest  quality  of 
medical  care  represented  a  very  dilTerent 
standard  from  that  available  today  in  some 
of  our  modern  medical  institutions — as  dif- 
ferent as  the  model-T  Ford  Is  from  the  car  of 
today. 

Improved  m?dlcal-care  standards  are  a  part 
of  the  larger  movement  for  h-gher  siandards 
of  living.  Higher  standards  are  Inevitable; 
they  are  part  of  the  fight  for  human  progress 
and  a  better  ll'e  for  all  men.  Higher  stand- 
ards of  medical  care  for  all  people  result  from 
more  knowledge  and  improved  methods  of 
distribution.  The  medical  advances  of  the 
past  10  years  alone  have  changed  patterns  of 
practice  and  changed,  likewise,  our  concepts 
of  satisfactory  standards  of  care.  But  these 
developments  mean  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  physicians  of  America  have  agreed 
that  today's  higher  medical  costs  can  te^t 
be  met  by  some  form  of  prepayment.  The 
need  for  prepayment  is  not  at  issue;  the 
Issue,  rather,  is  whether  prepayment  shall  be 
accomplished  through  a  system  of  public 
insurance  or  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
Insurance  augmented  with  governmental 
action. 

AilA     SPENDS     MILLIONS 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  In  the 
past  several  years  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  groups  associated  with  It 
m  the  fight  against  national  health  Insur- 
ance. The  effect  of  this  widespread  and 
Intensive  program  has  been  to  promote  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  insurance  idea  and  the 
advantages  of  prepayment.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  therefore,  deserves  not- 
often-e.xpressed  credit  for  helping  to  teil 
health  Insurance  to  the  American  people 
and  for  making  our  Congress  aware  that 
certain  national  health  problem^s  do  exist 
and  that  they  exist  as  public  issuers.  This 
awr.reness  has  been  further  stimulated  by 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  and  the 
commercial  insurance  companies  in  connec- 
tion with  their  sales  programs. 

Organized  labor  and  many  physicians  agree 
that  the  common  objective  is  to  bring  the 
highest  quality  of  medical  care  within  reach 
of  all  people — that  economic  barriers  to 
needed  medical  care  must  be  lifted  by  a 
system  of  prepayment.  From  that  point  on, 
we  have  an  area  of  controversy  which  will 
be  resolved  by  Congress  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  organized  labor — 
that  international  unions  such  as  UAW- 
CIO — would  have  a  position  on  this  major 
Issue.  Likewise,  we  should  expect  the 
physicians"  organization — the  American 
Medical  Association — to  have  a  point  of  view 
on  the  Issue.  When  the  mechanism  for 
financing  goods  and  services  which  the  peo- 
ple need  becomes  a  public  issue,  we  can 
expect  that  the  consumers  and  the  providers 
of  services  may  have  somewhat  different 
positions.  Since  workers  are  consumers  of 
medical    services    and   physicians    are    sup- 


pliers. It  Is  not  surprising  that  organized 
labor  and  the  organized  medical  professions 
differ  on  the  method  of  providing  prepaid 
medical  care. 

rOR     NATIONAL    HEALTH    INStrRANCE 

Organized  labor  feels  that  the  demand 
for  health  Insurance  should  be  met  by  a 
comprehensive  national  health  program,  In- 
cluding national  health  Insurance  developed 
within  the  framework  of  our  national  henlth 
and  scclal-securlty  policy.  Such  a  national 
health  program  would  represent  a  coordi- 
nated program  for  the  following  purposes: 
Furthering  medical  research;  building  pro- 
grams of  preventive  medicine;  strengthen- 
ing facilities  for  training  professional  per- 
sonnel; aiding  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pital and  clinic  facilities  in  areas  of  spcc.al 
need;  and  establishing  methods  of  prepay- 
ing personal  medical  care  to  assure  adequate 
financing  of  the  care  needed  by  all  members 
of  our  society. 

Labors  reasons  for  this  position  have 
been  stated  before.  The  methods  of  making 
medical  care  available  and  of  paying  for  It 
have  not  kept  pace  with  our  technical  know- 
how.  There  Is  a  gap  laetween  the  best  that 
medical  science  and  practice  has  to  offer  and 
that  which  is  generally  received  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  fully  developed  the  vast 
potential  for  well-being  and  more  healthful 
lives  that  Is  within  our  grasp.  It  Is  the 
desire  to  fill  the  gap  between  where  we  are 
and  where  we  could  be  In  bringing  the  best 
In  medical  care  to  the  people  that  motivates 
labor  to  push  for  and  support  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  program. 

A  problem  as  complex  as  health  insurance 
requires  a  synthesis  of  Ideas  from  several 
dJIerent  fields  of  thought  and  experience  If 
we  are  to  understand  all  of  the  factors  in- 
volved. No  one  of  us  has  within  ourselves 
the  resources  to  do  this  effectively  and 
easily.  Most  of  us  expose  ourselves  to  those 
Journals  and  other  mediums  of  communica- 
tion peculiar  to  our  own  professions^ 
neglecting  the  vital  cross-fertilization  that 
results  from  pulling  together  Ideas  from 
several  schools  of  thought. 

So  it  requires  bringing  together  people 
who  can  add  to  our  own  fund  of  knowledge 
their  e:rp€rience  and  points  of  view.  We  will 
not  always  agree  with  these  pxjints  of  view; 
but  only  in  this  way  can  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sift  the  truth  from  the  untruth, 
the  reasonable  from  the  unreasonable  and 
intelligently  analyze  the  problem. 

NEED   INDEPENDENT  ANALYSIS 

A  physician  makes  an  independent  analy- 
sis before  accepting  the  diagnosis  of  a  col- 
league. To  diagnose  the  problems  of  prepaid 
medical  care  also  requires  tests  and  checks 
before  Independent  Judgment  can  be 
formed.  Certainly  a  diagnosis  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  prepaid  medical  care  shcu'.d  be 
checked  and  rechecked  before  being  ac- 
cepted. Too  often  diagnosis  of  this  pro'olem 
has  been  accepted  without  careful  and  ana- 
lytical challenge. 

In  view  of  this,  we  urge  every  physician 
in  America  to  reanalyze  the  problem  of  pre- 
paid m.edical  care  in  the  same  objective  and 
scientific  manner  that  he  would  diagnose  a 
new  patient's  medical  problem. 

Let  us  at  this  point  prepare  our  prepaid 
medical  care  problem  patient  for  surgery. 
Let  us  proceed  with  our  surgery  with  the 
same  care  that  we  would  exercise  for  a  pa- 
tient with  an  obscure  disease  that  requires 
exploratory  examination  and  subsequent 
treatment.  If  we  are  true  medical  scientists 
we  will  not  be  afraid  to  examine  our  patient 
thoroughly  nor  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  accomplish  the  desired  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  American  Medical  Association  In  Its 
diagnosis  says  that  governmental  prepaid 
medical   care   is   "socialistic ";    is   Inefficient; 
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wUl  lowCT  th*  quality  of  mrdml  cxrt:  und  Is 
too  costly  To  avoid  ttMBCcCpcts.  thf  Amrrl- 
can  Medical  AsaociatloB  rcoommends  that 
voluntary  and  non(rorernmental  a^wnclea 
be  the  Tthld*  lor  proTlslon  ol  prepaid  medi- 
cal care.  ^ 

r*w-no  KxrauxNOi 

The  CAW-CIO  and  other  unions  currently 
negotiating  for  pjariial  or  fully  employer- 
paid  hospital  and  medical  protection  for 
tbelr  member*  and  their  lamlUe*  are  having 
an  ojH>crtunity  to  learn  the  extent  that  vol- 
untary agencies  are  unable  to  provide  pre- 
paid medical  care  Through  collective  bar- 
gaining. UAW-CIO  has  won  this  year  em- 
ployer contributions  toward  the  cost  of  pre- 
paid medical  care  for  over  half  a  million 
families.  This  number  will  aoon  reach  a 
<BlUk>n  in  our  union;  and  the  total  number 
ot  worke.'-s  in  America  for  whom  such  gains 
are  won  In  collective  bargaining  will  coon 
reach  five  to  eight  million. 

Let  us  examine  labor's  nation-wide  expe- 
rience in  .i«  effcats  to  provide  under  collec- 
t]TC,4>argainlng:.agreements  prepaid  medical 
care  through  existing  voluntary  agencies. 

The  choices  available  to  labor  today  for 
programs  developed  under  collective  bar- 
gaining are 

1  To  utilise  the  commercial  Insuranca 
company  plans  with  their  cash  Indemnity 
•pprosch. 

2.  To  participate  In  Blue  Shield  plans 
sponsored  by  the  State  medical  societies. 

3.  To  establish  union -operated  clinics  and 
hospitals. 

4  T<^  promote  and  use  such  organizations 
ai>  the  health  insurance  plan  of  Greater  New 
Tork,  the  Group  Health  Association  of  Wash- 
ington. D  C  or  TO  make  a^jreements  direct- 
ly with  physicians  In  group  medical  practice 
or  with  hospitals  with  salaried  physicians. 

The  American  Medical  AsscKlatlon  Council 
on  Medical  Services  has  not  taken  a  position 
In  support  of  the  medical  society-sponsored 
plans  as  the  preferred  agency  The  c<.  uncU 
gives  equal  weipht  to  the  commercial  in- 
ssnpoe  comoany  and  the  Blue  Shield  plan 
approach  We  do  not  understand  why  non- 
profit prenaymer.t  plans  sponsored  by  the 
State  medical  societies  are  not  favored  by 
the  CouncO  on  Medical  Services.  Neither 
do  we  understand  why  the  council  does  not 
recommend  the  consumer-sponsored  group 
medical  practice  t>-pe  of  plan  In  preference 
to  the  Insurance  company  plans. 

COMMOBCIAL    IKSriANCt    FLAWS    HrT 

The  commercial  Insurance  company  pre- 
paid me<lical  planr  fall  to  meet  the  standards 
for  prepaid  medical  care  Implied  by  the 
American  Medlca.  Association  In  its  criti- 
cism of  national  health  Instirance  proposals. 
The  insurance  companies  at  best  provide  only 
cash  benefits  with  payments  depending  on 
the  sttrgical  procedure  or  other  service  per- 
formed These  cash  benefits  bear  no  direct 
relation  to  the  cost  to  the  worker  of  his  medi- 
cal care.  Nor  do  they  bear  a  proper  relation 
to  the  kind  of  care  for  »h;ch  his  physician  or 
physicians  should  be  reimbursed  Thus,  they 
meet  neither  the  workers'  nor  the  physicians' 
needs  for  prepaid  rae<lical  care. 

Insurance  companies  provide  an  expensive 
method  of  prepaid  medical  cere  because  ot 
high  operating  expenses.  For  group  In- 
surance the  operaiin*!;  cost  Is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  premium  dollar  alUjcated  tor 
selling,  profit,  administration  and  taxes  On 
the  avert^e  this  u  about  20  cenu  of  each 
premium  dollar.  Often  it  is  as  much  as 
40  cenu. 

Benefits  under  commercial  Insurance  com- 
pany plans  are  Inadequate  when  measured 
by  the  det?e«*  of  protection  tillonled  to  the 
W'.rker  and  his  family  Experience  wim  the 
cash  allowance  approach  to  prepii;d  medical 
care  Indicates  that  In  many  insiances  the 
existence  of  the  insurance  U  Interpreted  by 
the  physician  as  Increasing  th?  worker's 
allllllty  to  pay  for  care.     Tlicreli.re.  his  fee 


Is  larger  than  It  might  have  been  had  the 
benefit  not  been  available — and  the  worker 
must  pay  the  extra  amount. 

NOT  nXXIBLX  XNOtTGR 

Another  j»lni  that  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  this  approach  to  prepaid  medical 
care  is  that  within  this  framework  there  can 
be  no  recognition  of  quality  of  care  nor  does 
It  promise  flexibility  for  development  of  com- 
prehensive services.  In  fact,  the  question 
might  be  asked  whether  or  not  cash  allow- 
ances for  surgical  procedures  do  not  some- 
times  encourage   unnecessary   surgery. 

We  cannot  recommend  to  our  members 
the  commercial  Insurance  company  approach 
as  a  satisfactory  method  of  providing  pre- 
paid medical  care  under  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts.  Since  the  insurance  company 
plans  do  not  satisfy  the  American  Medical 
Association's  own  criticism  of  many  prepaid 
medical  plans  we  sometimes  wonder  If  the 
support  by  the  .American  Medical  Association 
of  this  approach  does  not  Indicate  that  ap- 
proval Is  being  given  to  the  Insurance  com- 
pany plans  In  exchange  for  their  opposition 
to  national  health  Insurance  rather  than  on 
the  merit  of  their  programs. 

BLtrX   SHIELD   PIJkNS   IN.^DEQUATE 

Organized  labor,  In  setting  up  proCTams 
under  collective  bargaining,  has  found  that 
the  Blue  Shield  plans — like  the  commercial. 
Insurance  company  plans — fall  far  short  of 
meeting  requirements  for  prepaid  medical 
care  programs  when  measured  by  the  yard- 
stick used  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  evaluating  national  health  Insurance 
proposals. 

We  must  realize,  when  we  evaluate  the 
Blve  Shield  plans,  that  they  are  relatively 
new  and  have  not  had  time  to  mature.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  realize  that.  If  they 
are  to  be  utilized  as  a  method  of  prepayment 
for  medical  care  under  labor-management 
contracts  they  have  a  Job  to  do  that  has  not 
been  done.  The  present  Blue  Shield  plans 
are  not  satisfactory-  to  labor  groups  which  are 
making  health  Insurance  an  Issue  In  nego- 
tiations with  employers,  nor  are  they  satis- 
factory to  many  management  cfflclals  with 
whom  labor  negotiates  for  health  Insurance. 

Specifically  our  experience  with  Blue  Shield 
plans  has  demonstrated  the  following  in- 
adequacies : 

1.  They  do  not  provide  real  security  to  the 
worker  against  the  economic  consequences 
of  illness.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  First, 
the  Blue  Shield  plans  are  limited  in  scope 
and  generally  subscribers  have  only  protec- 
tion against  the  cost  of  surgery;  second,  the 
worker  has  no  assurance  when  he  or  members 
of  his  family  are  ill  that  the  Blue  Shield  al- 
lowances win  meet  the  full  cost  of  surgical 
or  other  types  of  care;  and  further,  the  cash 
indemnity  benefits  bear  little  relationship  to 
the  charges  made  by  physicians  or  to  the 
amount  of  services  rendered. 

Blue  Shield  cannot  be  the  prepayment 
plan  of  choice  for  programs  set  up  under  col- 
lective bargaining  unless  the  worker  can  be 
assured  that  when  he  obtains  Blue  Shield 
coverage  he  is  given  adequate  health  Insur- 
ance protection  against  the  costs  of  medical 
care.  The  a-orker  wants  security  against  the 
cost  of  Illness  In  the  same  manner  that  he 
wants  security  aiialu.st  the  t;me  whi-n  he  will 
be  loo  old  to  work  and  too  young  to  die. 

HOW  TO   IMPROVE  PLANS 

The  Blue  Shield  plans  can  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  benefits  provided  are  not  full  pay- 
ment fur  physicians'  services  rendered  by  re- 
moving the  lucome  ceilings  entirely,  or  at 
least  rauing  them  to  a  level  which  will  assure 
workers  that  when  Ulnesa  strikes  the  lull 
cost  of  care  will  be  met  through  the  prepay- 
nieiii  plan  Tbu  would  require  a  family  in- 
ojnte  ceiling  of  at  leart  •>.uOO  rather  than 
the  preheat  prevailing  ceilings  of  from  $2.bOO 
to  O.CXXr  And  this  Income  celling  should  be 
ruised  Without  Increasing  fees  and  rates  to  a 


level  that  Is  prohibitive.  In  most  Instances 
any  Increase  In  fees  should  be  minor  In  char- 
acter to  permit  selective  adjtistment  of  spe- 
cific fees  and  not  across-the-board  increases, 

2.  In  general  Blue  Shield  plans  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  protection  provided  because 
operating  costs  are  still  too  high  In  1948  the 
average  Blue  Shield  plan  spent  somewhat 
less  than  15  percent  of  total  Income  for  op- 
erating expenses.  Some  Blue  Shield  plans 
have  an  operating  exjjcnse  more  favorable 
than  the  national  average.  Others  have  op- 
erating expense  records  of  one-fourth  and 
more  of  Income.  This  Is  too  high  for  a  suc- 
cessful prepaid  medical  care  plan. 

Also  Blue  Shield  plans,  to  be  successful  In 
competing  cost-wise  with  other  types  of  pre- 
paid medical  programs,  must  experiment 
with  methods  of  paying  physicians,  Includ- 
ing methods  of  paying  for  group  medical 
practice  and  out-patient  clinic  services. 

3.  We  feel  that  medical-Insurance  plans 
should  maintain  and  promote  Incentives  for 
Improving  the  quality  of  medical  care.  One 
of  the  major  American  Medical  Association 
criticisms  of  national  health  insurance  la 
that  It  believes  the  quality  of  care  would  be 
lowered.  But  the  voluntary  Blue  SMeld 
plans  have  done  practically  nothing  to  Im- 
prove the  general  level  of  medical  care,  even 
though  much  can  be  done.  In  fact,  some 
Blue  Shield  plans  are  specifically  prohibited 
from  being  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  the 
quality  of  care. 

If  medical  review  and  study  were  given  to 
various  aspects  of  the  Blue  Shield  program, 
such  as  studies  of  doctors'  bills  and  the  pro- 
cedures performed,  a  neces.sary  public  serv- 
ice could  be  rendered.  Group  medical  prac- 
tice can  be  encouraged  by  the  Blue  Shield 
plans  as  a  measure  for  Improvement  of  qual- 
ity of  care.  There  are  Innumerable  examples 
of  how  an  organized  prepaid  medical  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  medical  profession 
could  take  positive  action  within  the  frame- 
work of  acceptable  medical  ethics  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  medical  care. 

4.  Organized  labor  and  most,  Jf  not  all, 
management  groups  want  a  health-insurance 
plan  that  Is  concerned  with  building  a  pro- 
gram which  removes  the  economic  hazard 
of  nonsurgical  as  well  as  surgical  Illnesses 
and  chronic  disease,  and  which  also  builds 
toward  prepayment  for  Integrated  preventive 
and  treatment  programs.  However,  with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Blue  Shield  plans 
have  done  nothing  about  such  major  prob- 
lems as  heart  disease,  cancer,  rheumatic 
fever,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  burns,  osteo- 
myelitis, severe  fractures,  and  other  types  of 
chronic  or  prolonged  illnesses  that  can  be 
more  costly  to  the  worker  and  his  lamlly 
than  a  hospital  admission  for  a  surgical  pro- 
cedure. These  types  of  chronic  Illnesses  are 
even  greater  economic  burdens  to  the  worker 
than  the  type  of  medical  care  now  covered  by 
many  Blue  Shield  plans. 

SOCIAL  aESPONSIBILTTT   NEEDED 

The  Blue  Shield  plana  have  failed  com- 
pletely to  build  toward  programs  of  compre- 
hensive medical  and  surgical  coverage  fc-  the 
full  range  of  medical  services.  Including  pre- 
ventive services,  for  which  prepaid  medical 
care  Is  needed.  Where  Integrated  and  co- 
ordinated ciimmunlty  services  for  adequate 
care  of  certain  tyjies  of  Illness  are  lacking 
the  Blue  Shield  plans  have  not  taken  Initia- 
tive In  working  with  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital groups  for  the  providing  of  programs 
that  the  plan  administrators  and  boards  of 
triLstees  know  to  be  desirable.  The  Blue 
Shield  plans  have  not  done  as  y.cxxl  a  Job 
of  health  education  as  some  of  the  insur- 
ance companies.  The  Blue  Shield  plans  have 
not  accepted  their  social  resporslblllty  to 
J<jtn  forces  with  others  In  the  medical  cim- 
munlty  In  building  Improved  clty-wlde  and 
fitate-wlde  medical-care  services. 

Success  of  voluntary  prepaid  mJdlcal-care 
plans  should  not  be  measured  alnnp  by  the 
number  of  subscribers.     It  Is  Im  jresslve  to 
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show  the  growth  of  these  plans  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  subscribers.  It  Is  significant 
that  14.000,000  Americans  have  Blue  Shield 
coverage — but  the  gap  between  the  type  of 
program  that  Is  provided  and  what  Is  needed 
Is  even  more  significant.  We  must  keep  an 
eye  on  how  rnpldly  and  how  adequately  we 
are  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  people. 

Generally  speaking  the  Blue  Shield  plans 
are  not  giving  the  public  much  more  than 
the  Insurance  companies,  and  In  some  cases 
not  as  much.     This  Is  a  serious  charge. 

The  medical  profession  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility In  this  matter  If  the  voluntary 
plans  are  going  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
health-Insurance  programs  set  up  under  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  The  medical 
profession  should  be  mindful,  too,  of  the  fact 
that  In  many  States,  under  State  law,  the 
medical-society  plan  has  bsen  given  a  virtual 
monopoly  as  the  only  nonprofit  prepaid  med- 
Ical-cnre  plan.  The  kind  of  monopoly  that 
Blue  Shield  enjoys  requires  a  high  degree 
of  social  and  community  responsibility. 

tJNICN   ACTION 

UAW-CIO,  for  example,  feels  money  ob- 
tained through  collective  bargaining  for  hos- 
pital care  should  be  utilized  to  strengthen 
the  hospital  facilities  and  services  for  the 
entire  community  and  not  Just  for  one  seg- 
ment In  the  community.  Hospital  and 
medical  programs  made  possible  under  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts  should  be  de- 
veloped In  a  manner  that  will  strengthen  the 
total  community  prepaid  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  programs  as  well  as  facilities  for  care. 
In  those  cities  where  most  workers  are  as- 
sured prepaid  medical  protection  under  col- 
lective bargaining  programs  the  money  avail- 
able because  of  these  programs  will  result 
In  higher  standards  of  hospital  care  and  a 
greater  number  of  hospital  beds.  Removal, 
for  the  patient  and  the  physician,  of  the  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
medical  care  required  will  mean  higher 
standards  of  care  for  the  workers  and  for  all 
members  of  the  community. 

To  the  extent  that  existing  prepaid  medical 
plans  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  protection 
and  types  of  programs  that  are  necessary  for 
a  he.-\lth-lnsurance  plan,  unions  will  have  to 
make  agreements  directly  with  hospitals  and 
groups  of  physicians.  In  large  cities.  If  pres- 
ently available  prepaid  medical  care  plans  are 
not  prepared  to  move  into  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  voluntary  prepaid  medical  care  job  in 
connection  with  collective  bargaining  pro- 
grams, the  New  York  health  insurance  plan 
pattern  may  be  an  answer.  In  smaller  cities 
the  group  medical  practice  prepayment  plans 
built  around  one  or  two  local  hospitals  may 
be  a  eolution  for  the  collective  bargaining 
programs. 

In  sharing  with  you  our  criticisms  of  the 
existing  voluntary  prepaid  medical  care  plans 
which  result  from  our  experience  with  col- 
lective-bargaining programs,  we  realize  that 
many  representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion will  not  agree  with  all  our  objections. 
We  believe,  however,  that  cur  experience  Is 
a  valid  test  of  what  Is  available  today  In 
relation  to  the  desires  of  our  union  and  many 
other  unions.  Even  though  we  recognize 
that  prepaid  medical  care  programs  set  up 
under  collective  bargaining  agreements  can- 
not substitute  for  a  health-insurance  pro- 
gram covering  the  entire  population,  some  of 
the  gaps  in  our  collective  bargaining  pro- 
grams can  be  filled  by  cooperative  planning 
between  the  unions  and  the  plan  administra- 
tors.    We  should  fill  some  of  these  gaps. 

MISTT.UST   EXISTS 

We  cannot  talk  about  collective-bargaining 
programs  that  require  Joint  planning  be- 
tween ourselves  and  representatives  of  the 
medical  profession  If  they  are  to  be  fully 
effective  in  meeting  their  objectives  without 
pointing  out  that  there  are  serious  barriers 
In  the  way.    The  practicing  physician  must 


wonder  why  there  exists  a  feeling  of  mistrust 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  physi- 
cians and  such  consumer  groups  as  organized 
labor.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  situation 
exists  because  It  Impedes  progress.  But  It 
does  exist  and  something  should  be  said  and 
done  about  it. 

An  example  of  the  medical  professions'  lack 
of  real  supp>ort  of  voluntary  prepaid  health 
programs  is  the  great  difficulties  experienced 
by  Blue  Cross  in  establishing  national  stand- 
ards of  hospital  protection  to  ^assure  full- 
payment  for  hospitalized  Illness.  A  few 
months  ago  one  State  medical  society  adopted 
a  resolution  In  opposition  to  Blue  Cross  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  standard  in  that  State 
which  would  enable  Bl'ae  Cross  to  say  to  its 
subscribers  that  its  contract  would  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  hospital  bill.  Further, 
when  this  resolution  was  passed  there  was 
no  ether  recommendation  as  to  how  this  de- 
sirable objective  should  be  accomplished  by 
Blue  Cross.  How  does  this  medical  society 
expect  voluntary  plans  to  provide  compre- 
hensive medical  care  if  It  will  not  cooperate 
with  Blue  Cross  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  prepaid  hospital  plan?  An- 
other example  of  the  medical  societies' 
unwillingness  to  provide  effective  prepaid 
medical  plans  Is  their  recent  refusal  In  a 
numoer  of  States  to  Increase  the  income 
ceilings. 

CRITICAL    OF    AMA   PCBLlCtrT 

Another  reason  for  labor's  mistrust  of  the 
motives  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Is  the  type  of  publicity  it  has  engaged  in. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  ad- 
vance the  reasons  why  national  health  in- 
surance, in  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Is  not  a  desired  method 
for  meeting  the  existing  prepaid  medical  care 
problem.  The  American  Medical  Association 
in  a  recent  folder  entitled  "The  American 
Way  Is  the  Voluntary  Way  '  states  that  the 
only  question  is:  "How  will  you  have  your 
health  Insurance:  On  a  voluntary  basis — 
with  sound  medical  direction?  Or  on  a 
compulsory  basis — with  politicians  at  the 
controls?  "  Then  the  folder  proceeds  to  set 
forth  50  questions  and  answers.  In  many 
cases  the  answers  are  factually  Incorrect  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  laii'^uage  used  Is  in- 
tended, not  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
problem,  but  to  frighten  doctors  and  others 
Into  political  action  in  support  of  the  official 
American  Medical  Association  position. 

For  example,  the  statement  Is  made  that 
Len'.n  said:  "STCialized  medicine  is  the  key- 
stone to  the  arch  of  the  Socialist  state." 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  evidence  that  Leiiin  ever  made  such 
a  statement.  The  leaflet  follows  this  un- 
substantiated statement  with  the  accusa- 
tion that  those  who  support  national  health 
insurance  are  supporting  Lenin's  concept  of 
a  Socialist  state.  This  Is.  of  course,  untrue, 
as  Is  made  obvious  by  labor  s  fight  against 
communism. 

Labor  Is  aware  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
ol  such  folders  are  being  distributed  while  at 
the  same  time  there  Is  no  evidence  that  or- 
ganized medicine  is  making  any  comparable 
efforts  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  which 
are  forcing  the  people  to  reject  the  voluntary 
plans  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

TIZ-IN   WITH   FLTNN   BOCK 

Labor  is  also  concerned  because  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  expended  much 
effort  and  money  In  the  past  few  months  to 
distribute  a  book  of  half-truths  and  scare 
words  that  Is  as  dangerous  a  threat  to  our 
form  of  society  as  any  piece  of  literature  or 
activity  of  the  Communist  Party.  This  re- 
actionary. undemcK-ratlc  book.  The  Road 
Ahead,  by  John  T.  Flynn,  was  reviewed  In  the 
New  York  Times  as  "The  latest  manifestation 
of  an  endemic  hysteria  presently  affecting 
a  considerable  segment  of  our  society." 


Even  If  the  doctors  of  America  were  un- 
aware of  the  judgment  of  responsible  reviews 
Of  this  book  they  should  be  alarmed  at  being 
associated  with  the  kinds  of  groups  that  are 
asking  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
finance  Its  distribution.  For  example,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
which  circularized  the  doctors  of  America 
urging  them  to  buy  It  In  quantity  for  their 
friends  and  patients,  stands  for  much  that 
would  make  most  physicians  cringe  with 
embarrassment.  It  was  reported  In  the 
Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  copies  of  this  book  have  been 
bought  and  distributed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  statement  may  or  may  not  be 
precisely  correct.  The  exact  number  of  copies 
distributed  Is  lelatlvely  unimportant.  What 
Is  striking  is  that  organized  medicine  would 
distribute  such  a  book  end  expect  to  have 
our  confidence. 

It  Is  fair,  certainly,  to  ask  what  would  have 
been  the  eSect  had  the  energy  and  money 
v.hlch  went  Into  distribution  of  this  book 
gone  Into  constructive  effort  to  Improve  pre- 
paid medical  care  plans. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  organized 
labor  questions  the  social  responsibility  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  why 
there  is  misunderstanding  between  these  two 
groups.  One  is  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation opposition  to  the  Inclusion  In  the 
Federal  social-security  program  of  cash  In- 
come payments  for  persons  who  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability. Labor  Is  concerned  about  the  need 
for  retirement  fecvirlty  for  disabled  persons 
as  much  as  It  Is  for  the  aged. 

Employers  have  almost  without  exception 
recognized  the  need  for  Incapacity  retire- 
ment as  well  as  age  retirement,  and  both 
types  of  pensions  have  been  provided  for  In 
collective  bargaining  agreements  negotiated 
this  p-ist  year. 

TTie  House  cf  Representatives  recognized 
this  need  when  it  passed  H.  R.  6000 — the  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act — 
with  a  provision  for  retirement  benefits  for 
Insured  workers  who  are  unable  to  work  be- 
cauce  of  permanent  and  total  disability. 
Labor  began  to  feel  that  at  last  there  was 
general  acceptance  of  the  obvious  need  of 
disabled  workers.  But  when  hearings  were 
he!d  in  the  Senate  early  this  year  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  Insurance 
companies  led  the  opposition  to  disability 
benefits. 

Reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the  Insur- 
ance companies  were  obvious — a  public  dis- 
ability insurance  program  would,  they  feared 
reduce  the  volume  of  sales  for  disability  In- 
surance. Reasons  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  oppo.<rltIon  to  this  type  of  Income 
maintenance  protection  are  not  so  clear. 

AMA  OPPOSES  DISABILrTT  CLAUSE 

We  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  support  this  provision 
for  the  disabled  or  at  least  to  withhold  op- 
position. Labor  had  reason  to  feel  that  or- 
ganized medicine  would  not  fight  this  type 
of  social  security  becaiisc  In  the  October  11, 
1947.  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  It  was  stated  editorially 
th.1t  "Social-security  measures  to  maintain 
income  such  as  disability  Insurance,  o!d-a"e 
Insurance  and  public  assistance  are  likewise 
of  vital  l.mportance."  This  editorial  com- 
ment followed  earlier  action  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation favoring  disability  insurance. 

But  we  were  disappointed. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  February  23,  1950,  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  American  Medical  Association  said  his 
organization  was  opposed  to  the  permanent 
and  total  disability  benefit  because  it  might 
lead  to  congressional  consideration  at  some 
future  time  of  health  Insurance  or  some  form 
of  government  medicine  for  this  category  of 
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tedlvlduals.  He  rug?Mt«l  that  the  perm*- 
ne'aUy  disabled  should  look  to  Ixal  poor  re- 
lief authorities  for  any  asslstano?  they  mlcht 
need.  Local  poor  relief  was  regarded  aa  ade- 
quate aecunty  for  these  persons:  however,  the 
average  poor  relief  payment  per  family  unit 
for  the  month  In  which  this  statement  waa 
made  was  only  •4871. 

Latxsr  will  not  soon  forget  thiit  the  entire 
resotirces  of  the  American  Med:cal  Associa- 
tion were  thrown  into  the  fight  to  oppose 
^Tlng  the  penruinently  and  tot  illy  disabled 
the  same  kind  of  prot«rtlon  that  Is  now  given 
the  unemployed  and  the  aged. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  If  voluntary 
health  insurance  approach  Is  so  vulnerable 
that  an  extension  of  cash  Income  benefits  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  la  a  se- 
rious threat,  the  voluntary  plans  must  not 
be  as  valid  an  alternative  ^o  naUonal  health 
Insurance  as  many  believe. 

When  we  lock  at  prepaid  medical  care  there 
are  two  main  problems  that  come  to  mind: 
( 1 1  How  can  we  give  all  people  prepaid  com- 
prehensive medical  protection,  and  (2)  what 
can  we  do  to  make  higher  standards  of  care 
generally  available?  Neither  or  thtse  tasks 
la  simple  and  neither  can  be  accomplished 
quickly.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  solve 
them. 

PUP  AID   CAKE  KEQinSES  TCAMWOKK 

Progress  toward  these  objectives  will  not 
be  made  on  a  constructive  basis  until  there 
IS  the  kind  of  understanding  which  permits 
the  workers  In  the  shops  and  on  the  farms 
and  the  physicians  of  America  to  work  to- 
gether For  the  successful  planning  and 
administration  of  prepaid  med  cal  care  pro- 
grams requ.res  the  teamwork  ot  the  physi- 
cians who  provide  the  care  and  the  people 
who  pay  the  costs.  This  is  a  rejtson  why  vol- 
UQtary  prepaid  medical  plans  should  have 
more  public  representatives  selected  from 
among  the  subscribers  on  the  boards  of 
trustees. 

Sometime  and  somehow — tut  soon — we 
Will  find  a  way  to  work  together  to  hft  the 
economic  barriers  so  that  the  hgbest  quality 
of  medical  care  «'ill  be  available  to  ali  people 
regardless  of  their  race,  where  they  live,  or 
their  economic  status. 

Labor  will  continue  to  press  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  program,  including 
national  health  insurance,  within  which  pro- 
gram collective-bargaining  agreements  and 
voluntary  health-insurance  pans  meeting 
proper  standa:ds  can  also  operate. 

Labor  will  continue  to  press  for  legislation 
necessary  to  this  end  while  at  the  same  time 
carrying  forward  Immediately  useful  nonleg- 
Islatlve  prc-grams  and  seeking  at  all  times 
the  cooperation  of  j.  Liysiclans  and  th<lr 
organizations  In  behalf  oi  our  common  goal  uf 
better  health  for  Americans. 


HarvMsuif  the  Camberland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur^der 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Dyer,  of  Nashville,  before 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Public  Power  Association. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Dyer  points  out 
Vh«t  to  me  seem  logical  reasons  for  the 
development  of  the  Cumberland  River 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


The  address  follows: 

Harnessing  the  CuMSEKtAND  Rivek 

(An  address  by  Harry  B  Dyer,  president, 
Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  before  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Pub- 
lic Power  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
April  21.  1950) 

When  Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Sisk  Invited  me 
to  appear  on  your  program  to  discuss  the 
development  of  the  Cuml)erland  River,  I  felt 
somewhat  fearful  that  someone  might  be 
overestimating  my  knowledge  of  electrical- 
ptwer  development.  However,  when  It  was 
explained  to  me  that  what  the  ccnventltin 
wanted  was  a  more  or  less  factual  discus- 
sion of  the  general  over-all  development  and 
Its  possibilities,  I  was  glad  to  accept  and 
bring  to  you  a  general  Idea  of  the  plans  and 
possibilities  as  I  understand  them. 

Quite  naturally.  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  and  am  interested  in  the  Cumberland  and 
Us  development.  I  was  practically  born  on 
the  river,  and  my  offlce.  In  which  I  have 
spent  my  bu.siness  life,  overlooks  the  river 
at  Shelby  Avenue  here.  My  Interest  and 
knowledge,  however  has  largely  been  cen- 
tered upon  navigation,  as  the  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.  has  been  a  builder  of  t)oats  and 
barges  since  1917. 

Navigation,  however.  Is  only  one  phase  of 
the  development  and  control  of  the  river. 
Flood  control  has  been  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  In  the  development  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  now  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  electric-power  development  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  and 
even  recreational  facilities  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  our  rivers  are  adding 
gieatly  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  our  State. 
I  understand  the  subject  of  my  talk  Is  har- 
uesslng  the  Cumberland  River.  To  me.  the 
word  'harnessing"  in  this  case  means  being 
able  to  obtain  and  control  the  potential 
useftilness  of  which  something  Is  capable. 

The  over-all  length  of  the  Cumberland 
R:ver  is  almost  700  miles,  with  a  fall  of  more 
than  800  feet  from  Its  source  to  Its  mouth. 
You  will  note,  from  the  large  map  here  on 
the  wall,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Cumber- 
land Basin  above  Burnslde.  Ky.,  lies  in  the 
Cumberland  plateau,  and  the  river  and  Its 
tributaries  flow  in  deep,  narrow  valleys 
bordered  by  mountainous  country.  I  have 
followed  the  upper  Cumberland  River  as  best 
I  cuuld  by  automobile  from  Burnslde  almost 
to  its  source,  which  carried  me  past  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  Falls,  then  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. Barbourville.  Pinevllle,  Harlan, 
and  to  the  little  city  of  Cumberland,  where  I 
could  almost  step  across  in  the  dry  season. 
Prom  Burnslde  to  Nashville,  the  river  forms  a 
succession  of  sharp,  oxbow  bends,  and  this 
eecilon  of  the  river  used  to  be  navigated  In 
high  water  seasons  by  the  old,  sternwheel 
packet  t)oat«,  which  in  those  days  were  prac- 
tically the  only  means  of  transportation  to 
Burnslde  and  the  upper  Cumberland  Valley. 
Below  Nashville,  the  allnement  Is  character- 
ized by  wider  meanders,  with  fewer  sharp 
bends.  I  hope  you  will  examine  this  map 
more  closely  at  your  convenience. 

There  are  nine  major  tributaries  feeding 
Into  the  Cumberland.  Beginning  at  the 
source,  there  are  the  Laurel,  thtn  the  RtK-k 
Castle,  and  the  South  Fork  comes  at  Burn- 
side.  Below  that,  the  Obie  River  comes  In 
near  Cellna,  and  then  the  Caney  Fork  Joins 
the  Cumberland  a  short  dl.stance  above  Car- 
thage Stones  River  flows  Into  the  Cumber- 
land about  18  miles  above  Na.shvllle.  and  Har- 
peth  River  Joins  up  Hb<nit  35  miles  below 
Nashville;  then  the  Red  and  Little  Rivers 
come  In  below  Clarksvllle. 

When  It  u  realized  that  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Cumt)erland  totals  almost  18.000 
•quare  miles,  or  nearly  half  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  one  can  easily  under- 
■tand  some  of  the  problems  and  potentlalltlci 
of  this  great  river. 


Flood  control  in  one  of  the  Im  jortant  con- 
siderations In  connection  with  Jie  harness- 
ing a  river,  and  I  shall  take  up  In  more 
detail  this  important  problem.  As  far  back 
as  we  can  remember,  our  valuable  lands  along 
the  river  have  from  time  to  tlmr  been  Inun- 
d..ted  by  floodwaters.  These  floods  on  the 
Cumberland  are  usually  confined  to  the  pe- 
riod between  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
middle  of  April,  and  they  an;  caused  by 
storms  which  generally  follow  paths  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  Tennessee,  upper  Cum  lerland,  and 
Ohio  River  valleys.  I  have  seen  the  effects 
of  these  floods  In  the  Cumberland  Valley  as 
far  up  the  river  as  the  little  cltj  of  Plneville, 
where  there  is  a  mark  high  on  the  wall  of  the 
lobby  of  the  principal  hotel  ai  a  reminder 
of  where  the  floodwaters  hac  been;  and, 
down  as  far  as  Paducah,  I  have  st-en  the  flood- 
water  mark  as  high  as  my  shoulders  on  the 
wall  in  the  lobby  of  the  Irvln  Cobb  Hotel. 
Right  here  In  Nashville,  I  havr  ridden  In  a 
boat  through  our  entire  plan;,  where  the 
water  was  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  I  have 
crossed  Shelby  Avenue  at  Secoi  d  Street  In  a 
boat.  The  Red  Cross  has  beei  called  upon 
to  evacuate  families  In  distress  along  the 
river-front  areas,  and  the  socl:  1  problem  of 
homeless  families,  sewers  backed  up.  the 
spread  of  disease — any  one  of  these  should 
cause  serious  concern.  It  is  di  Bcult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  the  loss  to  individuals 
in  connection  with  the  social  displacements 
and  sufferings  listed  above,  but  it  is  more 
practical  to  estimate  some  of  the  Industrial 
losses. 

Many  Industrial  sites  are  rer  dered  unten- 
able by  the  probability  of  Inundation. 
Would  you  buy  land  and  establsh  an  Indus- 
trial plant  to  manufacture  a  product  if  you 
knew  it  might  be  literally  flooded  out  of 
business?  Control  of  the  rivei  to  an  ascer- 
tainable stage  would  reclaim  or  industrial 
use  many  sites  which  are  n  dw  valueless. 
Zoning  iLWs  have  so  restricted  the  areas  la 
which  Industry  can  locate,  t  lat  presently 
flooded  areas  are,  in  some  case.,  the  last  re- 
sort. We  need  Industry  In  tl  is  area  for  a 
balanced  economy,  and  we  mu.st  take  every 
possible  step  to  protect  present  industry  from 
damaging  floods  and  to  provile  new  area* 
free    from   flood   damage. 

Fortunately,  something  has  t)een  done 
about  the  flood  problem.  1  he  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  which 
is  the  only  agency  authorized  to  do  flood- 
control  work  on  the  Cumb-rland  River, 
undertook  a  study  of  the  si  uatlon  some 
years  ago  and  presented  a  plai  to  Congress, 
which  was  approved;  and  funis  have  been 
appropriated  for  partially  carr\ing  this  plan 
out.  Four'  large,  flcxtd  contrc  1  dams  were 
planned  to  give  flood  protect  on  to  Nash- 
ville. The  first  of  these  to  b'  undetraken 
was  the  Dale  Hollow  Dam  on  the  Oble  River. 
This  dam  has  been  completed  ind  h;is  been 
helping  to  reduce  the  flood  heights  here  In 
Nashville.  The  next  flood-confol  dam  to  be 
completed  was  the  Center  Hill  Dam.  which  is 
located  a  short  distance  ab<jve  :he  mouth  of 
the  Caney  Fork  River.  This  dam  went  into 
operation  during  the  past  year  and  con- 
tributed its  share  In  reducing  :he  height  of 
the  flood  here  in  Nashville  du  Ing  the  past 
winter.  The  largest  flood-(  ontrol  dam 
projected  for  the  Cumberland  River  is  the 
Wolf  Creek  Dam.  which  is  lo  ated  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Cumberlan  1  River  near 
Jamestown,  Ky. 

This  dam  Is  not  yet  complete  but  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  It  will  be  closed  during  the  com- 
ing summer,  so  that  it  will  le  id  Its  aid  in 
controlling  the  floodwaters  of  next  winter 
and  spring.  The  fourth  flood- control  dam 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  flood 
protection  of  Nashville  is  to  t?  located  on 
Stones  River  and  will  b«  known  as  the  Stew- 
arts Perry  Dam.  No  progress  hi  s  been  made 
toward  the  construction  of  this  dam  because 
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Congress  has  not  authorized  any  funds  with 
which  to  begin  its  construction.  It  will  be 
the  missing  link  In  the  flood  protection  of 
Nashville,  and  I  consider  Its  construction 
equally  urgent  with  the  development  of  the 
lower  Cumberland. 

I  am.  of  course,  an  Industrialist,  and  I 
believe  In  the  maximum  industrial  devel- 
opment from  the  raw  material  stage  to  the 
finished  product.  I  believe  that  the  South 
and  the  Cumberland  area  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  her  potentialities  in  Indus- 
trial development;  and,  therefore,  we  should 
take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  poten- 
tialities for  electric  power  development  along 
the  Cumberland  River.  There  has  been  a 
surprising  Increase  in  the  demands  for  elec- 
trical energy  In  this  area,  far  In  excess  of 
anything  we  had  anticipated  10  or  15  years 
ago.  Even  now.  I  do  not  think  we  realize  the 
possibilities  for  Increased  power  consump- 
tion In  this  area  In  the  near  future,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  far-sighted  enough  to 
make  provision  for  all  possible  power  de- 
velopment from  the  Cumberland  River.  Our 
recent  experience  with  the  coal  strike  and 
the  continual  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal 
makes  hydroelectric  power  more  and  more 
an  important  factor  which  we  must  con- 
sider. 

Fortunately,  hydroelectric  power  goes  hand 
In  hand  with  flood  control,  and  the  three 
large  flood  control  dams  which  I  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago  are  provided  with  turbines 
for  producing  electric  power.  This  brings 
me  to  my  opening  remark  that  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  hydroelectric  power  production. 
I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
compute  how  many  acre-feet  of  water  It 
tjkes  per  100  feet  of  head  to  produce  so 
many  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  impounded 
flood  waters  can  be  converted  Into  useful 
electrical  energy  as  they  are  released;  and, 
although  this  electric  power  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  by-product  of  flood  control,  our 
t.\pid  industrial  expansion  and  development 
may  soon  get  to  the  point  where  power  fa- 
cilities may  be  the  key  to  further  expansion: 
and  then.  It  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
additional  dams  designed  primarily  for  power 
production. 

In  our  own  plant,  without  ample  power  we 
could  net  have  manufactured  the  numerous 
submarine  chasers,  mine  sweepers,  personnel 
lighters,  and  various  other  craft  in  anything 
like  the  time  required  for  the  Navy  during 
the  war.  Motor  power,  welding,  and  hun- 
dreds of  electrical  uses  all  add  up  to  Increase 
Industry's  demands  for  more  power.  The 
Importance  of  electric  power  In  .American 
Industry  cannot  be  e::aggerated.  The  who;e 
question  of  national  defense  depends  In  large 
measure  on  our  Industry,  and  our  industry 
depends  upon  whether  we  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunity  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources, one  of  which  in  this  area  is  electric 
power. 

Prom  a  report  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  March  2.  1945.  I  take 
this  extract ;  "The  power  system  proposed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Cumberland 
Basin  contemplates  an  ultimate  annual  cut- 
put  somewhat  In  excess  of  3.000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  annually,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  would  l)e  contlnuoiis  or 
primary  energy  " 

The  term  primary  energy  means  "electrical 
energy  all  the  year  around."  This  Is  the  type 
of  electricity  every  resident  and  most  busi- 
nesses and  Indtistnes  need  and  require.  You, 
of  course,  understand  this  term  even  better 
than  I  do.  To  me.  It  means  it's  there  and 
available  so  that  you  can  have  it  whenever 
you  want  it. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Nashville 
Electric  Service  that  the  requirements  of  th« 
city  of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  the 
area  they  serve.  Is  at  present  more  than  dOO,- 


000.000  kilowatt -hours  annually,  and  Is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  be  In  excess  of  1.000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  primary  electrical  energy 
annually.  That  is  for  ever}-  day — not  Inter- 
mittent—use. This  mean:}  that  Nashville 
alone  can  absorb  about  on«!-thlrd  of  all  the 
power  production  now  contemplated  for  the 
Cumberland  River.  I  am  told  that  the  new 
testing  laboratory  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Air  Force  at  Tullahoma  may  eventually  re- 
quire as  much  electrical  power  as  the  entire 
city  of  Nashville.  So,  with  new  establish- 
ments 01  this  kind,  coupled  with  the  Indus- 
trial expansion  that  is  taking  place  in  this 
area  and  the  probable  rapid  trend  toward 
electrical  residential  heating,  we  will  require 
tremendous  quantities  of  electric  power;  and, 
for  this  reason,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  less 
than  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
Cumberland  River  with  respect  to  its  power 
potentialities. 

In  regard  to  navigation.  I  have  a  natural 
Interest;  not  as  to  my  own  business  alone, 
but  an  Interest  In  the  benefits  that  it  can 
bring  to  the  citizens  of  this  area  as  a  whole. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  river  naviga- 
tion means  to  Nashville  and  the  surrounding 
area. 

By  far,  the  majority  of  cur  gasoline  and 
oil  Is  brought  into  this  area  by  river  barge, 
and  if  navigation  were  suddenly  to  be 
stopped,  we  would  have  a  much  worse  gaso- 
line shortage  here  than  at  any  time  during 
the  war.  With  the  recent  increases  in  gen- 
eral freight  rates,  barge  movements  of  all 
types  of  cargo  have  Increased  on  the  Cum- 
berland River  by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  in 
spite  of  the  Inadequate  channel  and  small, 
obsolete  locks  and  dams.  Our  locks  are  so 
small  that  only  one  of  the  average-size  cargo 
barges  In  use  can  be  put  through  the  locks 
at  a  locking,  and  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
have  separate  lockings  for  each  barge  and 
for  the  to  wheat.  There  a-e  some  barges  in 
operation  today  which  are  too  large  to  even 
get  in  the  locks  at  all,  and  among  these, 
arc  the  new  Integrated  barges  of  the  Federal 
Barge  Line,  which  are  too  wide  to  come  into 
the  Cumberland  River  locks.  When  two 
fleets  of  five  or  six  barges  each  arrive  at  a 
lock  at  approximately  th<?  same  time,  the 
congestion  becomes  so  great  that  there  have 
been  delays  of  14  hours  or  more  in  getting 
through  a  single  lock,  and  there  are  seven  of 
these  obsolete  locks  between  Nashville  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  dams  are  of 
the  old.  wood  and  rock  cr.b  type,  and  some 
of  them  are  set  on  gravel  or  dirt  foundations. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  these  obso- 
lete dams  on  Insecure  foundations  may  be 
undermined  and  washed  out;  such  a  thing 
would  be  a  catastrophe  lor  the  people  of 
Nashville.  Already  some  shifting  In  the 
abutment  cf  one  of  the  present  dams  has 
been  detected.  They  must  be  replaced  before 
we  lose  one. 

Not  only  are  the  obsolete  locks  and  dams 
Inadequate  and  In  an  uncertain  condition, 
but  the  channel  during  the  low-water  sea- 
son is  not  sufficient  to  p<rmit  full  loading 
of  the  larger  size  barges.  This  means  that 
only  a  partial  load  can  be  brought  up  the 
Cumberland,  which  further  Increases  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  us  here  in  this 
area.  Estimates  made  by  the  Corps  cf  En- 
gineers covering  modern  navigation  facil- 
ities In  the  Cumberland  PLiver  below  Nash- 
ville Indicate  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost  would  exceed  3  to  1.  and  this  Is  the 
highest  ratio  of  benefits  to  cost  of  any  river 
project  In  the  United  States.  From  the  busi- 
nessman's standpoint.  It  Is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment for  the  people.  So,  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  compli?tlon  of  the  entire 
river  development  below  Nashville,  and  we 
must  recognize  this  urgency  and  do  every- 
thing pxjssible  to  have  the  present  dams  re- 
placed before  some  cataistrophe  overtake* 
ihem. 


Fortunately,  navigation  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  electric  power  development  and  flood 
control;  and  It  Is  possible  to  combine  all 
three  for  the  fullest  development  and  util- 
ization of  the  Cumberland  River  below  Nash- 
ville. Already,  one  modern  dam  has  been 
started  below  Nashville,  but  It  Is  only  the 
first  link  in  the  chain;  and,  as  you  all  knew, 
one  good  link  in  a  poor  chain  Is  not  much 
help.  It  takes  all  good  links  to  make  a  chain 
carry  its  proper  load. 

Since  the  full  development  of  the  Lower 
Cumberland  ^iver  below  Nashville  could 
accomplish  a  three-fold  purpose:  the  urg- 
ently needed  Increase  in  electrical  power, 
the  urgently  needed  modern  and  safe  navi- 
gation facilities,  and  an  added  measure  of 
flood  protection  on  the  rivers  below  the  Cum- 
berland, consequently,  the  full  development 
of  the  Cumberland  River  below  Nashville 
should  receive  top  priority  in  the  plans  for 
over-all  development  of  the  Cumbierland. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  Valley  area  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  development  of  both  agricul- 
ttu-e  and  Industry,  but  one  great  new  In- 
dustry has  sprung  up  more  or  less  as  a  by- 
product of  harnessing  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers.  The  great  strides  made  la 
recreational  facilities  and  Industries  Inci- 
dental thereto  have  been  remarkable.  Rec- 
reation has  become  a  great  industry  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  each  year  brings  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  State.  The  large  flood-control 
and  {xiwer  reservoirs  along  both  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  are  pro- 
viding untold  recreational  opportunities. 
These  beautiful,  a.tiflcial  lakes  throughout 
our  State,  and  some  of  cur  adjoining  States, 
ar';  becoming  the  subject  of  conversation 
of  sportsmen  and  beauty  lovers  throughout 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  vacation  paradise 
is  what  Tennessee  is  called,  and  It  has  all 
sprung  more  or  less  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
full  development  of  our  rivers. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  very  close  to  where  the 
Tennessee  River  rises.  At  Harlan.  Ky  .  the 
Cumberland  Is  only  35  miles  from  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  it  Is  only  10  miles  from  the 
Clinch  River,  one  of  the  Tennessee's  major 
tributaries.  Following  more  or  less  parallel 
courses,  they  both  flow  In  a  southwesterly 
direction  down  through  Tennessee,  then 
westward,  and  finally  they  both  turn  and 
flow  more  or  less  northward  into  the  Ohio. 
At  their  mouths,  near  Paducah.  Ky..  these 
two  rivers  are  only  12  miles  apart;  and  at 
one  point  they  are  less  than  3  miles  apart, 
divided  only  by  a  low  ridge.  They  are  both 
an  integral  part  of  Tennessee:  and.  In  great 
measure,  the  problems  of  both  are  the  same. 
The  seasons,  the  soils,  the  annual  rainfall, 
the  climate  are  all  similar  In  nature.  Even 
the  shape  and  the  contours  cf  the  basins 
follow  the  same  general  pattern;  and  so  It  Is 
only  natural  that  they  should  be  considered 
together  In  the  over-all  development  cf  our 
expansion  in  Tennessee  and  the  South. 

As  a  businessman.  I  can  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  operating  the  various  depart- 
ments of  a  business  under  a  single  manage- 
ment head.  Not  only  Is  the  over-all  cost  of 
management  reduced,  but  there  Is  better 
coordination  between  departments;  and  the 
over-all  efficiency  can  be  Increased  by  co- 
ordinated, unified  planning.  I  have  favored 
the  consolidating  and  streamlining  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  recommended  In  the 
Hoover  rejxirt.  I  have  favored  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  under  a  single 
head;  and.  likewise.  1  can  see  the  advantages 
of  consolidating  and  unifying  the  develop- 
ment of  these  two  great  rivers  of  Tennessee. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  already  has 
the  responsibility  fOr  the  transmission  of  all 
the  electric  power  developed  both  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  It  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
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a^trays  prorldlnj  sd^unte  e'pctrlc  pcrwer 
wherever  U  riiy  be  called  for  In  this  entire 
area  It  wjtUd.  therefore,  seem  Icglcal  that. 
If  this  agency  Is  charged  with  the  responsl- 
bllltj  of  delivering  the  right  amount  of 
pivrer  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
fhher  now  or  at  any  time  In  the  future,  then 
tt  should  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  unified  planrimg  and  development  of  the 
sources  from  which  this  pcwer  Is  to  be 
derived 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  I  think  they  have  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  the  development  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to  go  with  the  financing  allotted  them  and 
With  the  opposition  they  have  liad.  1  think 
they  should  be  commended  for  their  cour- 
ageous efforts  in  the  face  of  serious  ob- 
stacles. But  I  feel  that  we  have  struck  a 
stumbling  blcx:k  in  the  further  development 
of  the  Cumberland  unless  we  have  unified 
contrci  tnd  unified  financing  for  both  of 
our  two  great  rivers  of  Tennessee.  I,  there- 
fore, favor  the  Immediate  inclusion  of  the 
Cumberland  River  under  the  complete  juris- 
diction of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
It  would  not  only  consolidate  the  over-all 
scheme  of  planning  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  both  rivers,  but  It  would  consolidate 
the  financing  of  the  over-all  development  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  most  urgently 
needed  links  in  the  over-all  cha.n  of  develop- 
ment could  be  allotted  adequate  funds  so  aa 
to  carry  them  through  to  completion  at  the 
most  economical  rate  of  construction. 

At  the  present  time,  the  plans  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  lower  Cumberland 
aeem  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  urgently  needed  development 
seems  to  be  even  more  uncertain;  and  I  feel 
care  that  the  unification  of  the  over-all  de- 
velopment and  the  over-all  financing  under 
the  one  agency  will  result  in  the  much  ear- 
lier accomplishment  of  the  full  measure 
of  all  the  advantage  possible  from  this  t)eau- 
tlful  and  powerful  stream. 


Wliat  Is  Going  on  in  Germany? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   KIW   TOBK 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
JewusJi  Porum.  a  respectable  and  con- 
servative monthly  journal  of  Jewish  life 
and  comment  publislied  in  New  York,  as 
n  appeared  in  the  July  issue.  The  edi- 
torial accurately  reflects  without  hysteria 
the  increasing  concern  all  decent  Ameri- 
cans feel  over  the  failure  of  American 
denazification  policy  in  Germany. 
Thk  AJm-DtTAMATioN  LtACtn:  and  Otii  State 

DVAHTUtNT 

The  Antl-I>famatlon  Lerifue  and  its  presi- 
dent. Justice  Meier  Steli, brink,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  action  In  refusing  to 
give  HlRh  Commissioner  General  McCloy'g 
assistant,  Beiijaniln  J.  Buttenwelser.  an  op- 
portunity to  propagandize  the  cause  of  the 
Nazis.  The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  reported 
that  the  United  States  "has  failed  in  lu 
denazification  and  democratizavlon  program 
for  western  Germany  •  •  •.  The  same 
cM  ruling  clique — Prussian  mllltarUta. 
Nazi  gangbters.  and  Industrial  war  lords — U 
dipping  back  Into  power."    Yet,  Mr.  Buiten- 


weLser  makes  the  statement  that  "nazism 
in  Germany  •  •  •  has  been  destroyed, 
never  to  rise  again  **  As  Mr.  Frank  Gold- 
man, national  president  of  B'nai  Brlth 
stated,  Mr.  Buttenwelser's  report  was  a  "cal- 
culated insult"  to  the  Jewish  people.  Or.  to 
say  the  least,  it  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  get  the  Jewish 
people  to  take  American  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Na^ls  as  a  matter  of  course  Gen- 
eral McCloys  handling  of  the  situation,  we 
feel,  has  not  inspired  faith  In  his  prcmi.se 
to  deal  "swiftly  and  firmly  "  with  any  re- 
surgence of  German  fascism. 

Mr  Buttenwelser  himself,  after  defending 
American  action  as  occupying  power,  found 
it  necessary  to  rebuke  the  leaders  of  Ger- 
many for  their  inordinate  demands  that 
America  "forgive  and  forget"  their  past 
crimes. 

In  view  of  the  contradictions  between  word 
end  deed,  with  regard  tc  the  claims  of  de- 
mocratizing Germany,  we  wonder  whether 
the  emissary  was  not  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  cats-paw  to  cover  up  its  fail- 
ures 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  American 
avowed  intention  when  occupying  defeated 
Germany  was  to  transform  the  Nazi  ideol- 
ogy of  Hitlers  gangsters  Into  one  In  har- 
mony With  American  democracy?  This, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  farce — 
a  travesty  en  the  cause  of  democracy.  Who 
does  not  know  that.  In  order  to  circumscribe 
the  expansiveness  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
American  State  Department  places  great 
weight  on  the  assistance  it  expects  to  get 
from  Hitlers  gangsters?  It  ignores  their  op- 
portuii.stlc  and  grasping  chaiacter  and  their 
undying  goal  of  becoming  the  ruling  race 
of  the  world — "Deutschland  ueber  alles?" 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  superior  physical  power  cannot,  in  the 
long  run.  win  against  the  superior  moral 
spirit  that  overcomes  all  obstacles.  In  his 
Memorial  Day  address.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, too,  stated  that  "the  most  important 
thing  for  the  world  today  Is  a  spiritual  re- 
generation which  would  restore  a  feeling  of 
good  faith  and  good  will  among  men  gen- 
erally. •  •  •  Our  sincerity  should  not 
be  open  to  question."  What  sincerity  can  we 
attribute  to  our  Government  if  its  influence 
In  Germany  falls  to  discourage  the  Nazi 
Ideology? 

Since  a  majority  of  those  In  the  German 
Government,  national  as  well  as  local,  are 
known  to  be  former  Nazis,  as  was  reported 
In  an  official  survey  by  the  state  denazifica- 
tion ministry,  8  450  former  Nazis  out  of 
11,000  cfBclals  In  the  5  major  ministries,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  people  of  Germany,  who 
elected  them,  carry  the  same  leopard  spots 
of  hatred  and  bestiality  that  they  wore  in 
Hltler'8  service.  That  they  possess  the  same 
savage  spirit  as  during  war  days  may  be 
seen  from  their  brutal  attacks  on  Jewish  DPs 
and  from  the  fact  that  over  200  Jewish  ceme- 
teries In  Germany  out  of  a  total  of  500  have 
been  desecrated  since  the  war.  as  reported 
by  United  States  Commissioner  for  He.-se. 
James  R.  Newman.  Apparently,  they  are 
anxious  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  their  mur- 
denous  deeds.  That  is  why  they  want  us  to 
forsive  and  forget.  But  that  they  have  not 
changed  an  iota  from  their  savage  character 
may  be  observed  from  the  report  broueht 
back  to  America  after  2  years'  experience  in 
Germany  by  Dr  S  8  Schwarzschlld.  Rabbi 
since  1948  of  the  Liberal  Congregation  in 
Berlin.  In  his  Shavuoth  sermon,  he  swore 
not  to  set  foot  on  German  soil  again,  since 
the  German  pe<^)ple  as  a  whole  had  failed  to 
■how  the  feeling  of  remorse  and  shame  that 
might  have  been  expected  at  Nazi  crimes 
against  the  Jews.  What  has  grown,  he  said, 
is  nationalism,  from  which  their  antl- 
BemltLsm  1b  inseparable.  And  even  tha 
chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
fiT  Restitution  in  Berlin  is  not  averse  to 
mukuit;  derogatory  references  to  the  victims 


of  fascism  who  now  c:alm  restitution.  "Ger- 
mans "  he  stated,  "both  east  and  west,  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  cold  war  to  foster 
their  own  unchanged  alms  of  nationalism 
and  expansionism." 

Why  does  the  United  States  ocurt  of  ap- 
peals in  Germany  practically  nullify  almost 
insignificant  sentences  for  da.nagcs  Nazis 
keep  Inflicting  on  synagogues?  Why  does 
the  United  States  Government  not  use  its 
Influence  with  the  British  Govrnment  not 
to  permit  in  its  zone  of  occupa'  Ion  the  per- 
formance of  the  furiously  late-inciting 
Passion  Play  at  Obcrramergau  '  Justice  Is 
so  democratically  administered  in  Germany 
that  Jews  are  evicted  by  court  (Tder  so  as  to 
admit  In  their  homes  Hltler'3  SS  men — 
Kimmlers  elite  guard — we  presume  in  prep- 
aration for  the  collapse  of  the  so-called  pres- 
ent parliamentary  -.ystem.  The  SS.  as  testi- 
fied by  a  member  of  the  prosecution  staff  at 
the  Nuremburg  war  crimes  tria!s.  Hon.  Fred- 
eric S  Burin  II.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times.  January  23.  1950.  was  "The  most  for- 
midable terror  and  murder  organization 
known  in  history.  The  magnitude  of  its 
crimes  all  but  defies  human  comprehen- 
sion— about  15  000  000  defenseless  civilians 
and  prisoners  of  war  succumbed  to  Its  geno- 
cidal  fury."  And  he  refers  to  American  pol- 
icy in  Germany  today  as  Inexpedient  as  it  is 
Immoral  to  fight  the  devil  with  one  hand 
and  to  comfort  Beelzebub  with  the  other, 
and  suggests  that  this  policy  would  drive 
our  natural  allies,  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  satellite  countries.  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviets  through  fear  of  a  Germany  domi- 
nated by  the  SS. 

Why  are  75  percent  of  the  officials  of  the 
West  German  state  for  Wucrttemberg-Baden 
in  the  United  States  zone  former  Nazis? 
Why  has  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, as  charged  by  Stanley  S.  Jacobs,  di- 
rector of  the  Antldcfamatlon  League  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  sponsored  a  tour  of 
Seattle,  at  the  cost  of  $5,000  in  public  funds, 
for  two  young  Germans  who  spread  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  in  that  State?  Why 
have  almost  a  hundred  newspapers  that 
played  a  decisive  part  in  the  spread  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  before  and  during  the  war  been 
permitted  to  resume  publication  In  Ameri- 
can-occupied Germany? 

And  what  do  we  find  imported  from  Ger- 
many Into  the  United  States?  Libels  Just  as 
in  the  heyday  of  Nazi  incitements  that  paved 
the  way  for  mass  murders.  If  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  maintain  iu 
present  attitude  toward  the  restoration  of 
nazidom,  would  a  Chicago  Tribune  have  the 
arrogance  to  publish  such  concoctions  as 
were  charged  against  the  Jews  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  and  as  it  did  recently,  to  the 
eff^ect  that  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
and  Senator  HEBBrsT  H.  Lehman  form  a 
secret  government  In  the  United  Slates,  dic- 
tating foreign  policy?  Would  a  G.  A.  Rich- 
ards keep  poisoning  the  air  on  three  radio 
stations  he  controls  by  spreading  hatred 
against  the  Jew?  Would  freedom-loving 
Americans  generally  find  It  necessary  to  be 
apprehensive  of  a  probable  reign  of  terror 
should  legislation  like  that  of  the  Mundt  bill 
be  passed?  Would  Hitler's  top  financial  ad- 
viser. Heimann  Abs.  as  stated  by  Senator 
Gut  M.  GiLLmx,  be  welcomed  here  by  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  In  his  mission  to 
raise  a  substantial  loan  for  the  giant  Ger- 
man cartel,  the  United  Steel  Works?  Would 
"former  '  Nazis  be  welcomed  In  large  num- 
bers to  this  country  as  they  are  belny  today? 
As  Senator  GiixrrrE  puts  it.  "We  and  the 
French  and  the  British  and  the  Russians  all 
share  the  frightful  resixmslblllty  for  recreat- 
ing the  German  menace"  And  he  adds.  "All 
Germany's  neighbors  again  are  trembling  for 
their  safety.  They  tremble  all  the  more 
since  they  know  that  the  menace  this  time 
may  very  well  mean  subjugation  not  me:ely 
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by  German  force,  but  by  an  alliance  of  a  re- 
naziQed  Germany  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

By  refusing  to  let  the  representative  of 
the  State  Department  use  the  Antldcfama- 
tlon League  conference  as  a  medium  for 
helping  to  congeal  our  Gcvernment's  policy 
vis-a-vls  the  revival  of  nazism,  the  Anti- 
defamation  League  rendered  the  Important 
service  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure of  our  State  Department  to  be  consist- 
ent with  Its  declared  aim  of  establishing  de- 
mocracy in  naziland.  For  thus  manifesting 
its  alertness  and  self-respect  as  a  Jewish 
body,  the  Antidefamation  League  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  has  earned  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  Jewry  everywhere,  but  also  of  all  truly 
democratic  Americans. 

I  am  including  also  the  acidulous  com- 
ment of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
on  both  the  Buttenwelser  incident  and 
a  more  recent  pronouncement  from  a 
Brooklyn  student ; 

YotJTH  Calls  West  Germans  Antt-Nazi, 
Anti-Red 

Harvey  Leyton  Schwartz,  a  20-year-old 
Junior  at  Brooklyn  College,  returned  to  New 
York  from  a  5-day  visit  to  Berlin  with  an 
eyewitness  report  of  the  Whitsuntide  Ccm- 
munl-st  youth  demonstrations  and  gave  an 
Interview  to  the  press  on  his  trip.  It  was 
paid  for  by  Common  Cause,  Inc ,  and  In 
Berlin  he  was  the  guest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  allied  military  government. 
While  there  he  Interviewed  and  spoke  to 
German  students,  both  western  and  eastern. 
•West  German  students,"  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  reported,  Mr.  Schwartz  said, 
"know  no  racial  or  religious  prejudice." 
The  young  man  said  that  the  west  Germans 
are  anti-Nazi  and  anti-Red.  His  Interviews 
were  made  in  the  company  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Department  and  an  inter- 
preter, since  Mr.  Schwartz  speaks  no  German. 

A  naive.  Inexperienced  youngster,  who 
Bfpropriately  enough  is  also  Jewish,  like 
Buttenwelser,  and  therefore  a  good  counter 
to  the  criticisms  by  his  coreligionists,  is  given 
a  lovely  Junket  under  government  auspices 
for  5  days  with  all  expenses  paid,  and  gets 
hl3  name  Into  the  papers  with  a  pontifical 
obiter  dicta  on  critical  world  events.  The 
whole  thing  Is  a  very  exciting  and  youth- 
fully "xuberant,  and  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  guided  tours  entranced  fellow 
travelers  used  to  take  In  Russia  in  the  early 
thirties  for  up  to  6  weeks,  after  which  they 
would  write  rapturous  bocks  as  experts  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  amount  of  worth- 
while, true  Information  that  can  be  picked 
up  In  an  occupied  capital  by  a  person  who 
doesn't  speak  the  language,  has  never  been 
in  the  country  before  and  doesn't  know  the 
people  guided  by  a  vested  Interest  adviser 
is  dangerously  misleading,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  made  a  generalization  for  the 
whole  of  western  Germany.  Mr.  Schwartz 
could  have  gotten  the  same  Information  in 
Washington  and  need  not  have  gene  to 
Berlin. 

The  fact  Is  that  now.  as  after  World  War 
I.  German  expert  Kurt  Grossman,  formerly 
head  of  the  German  League  for  Human 
Rights  until  the  advent  of  Hitler,  points  cut 
that  only  some  10-12  percent  of  German 
youth  are  at  all  Interested  In  politics,  and 
the  danger  Is  that  when  and  If  the  great 
leader  comes,  the  other  90  percent  will  shift 
to  him.  and  the  politically  literate  and  liberal 
will  go  to  Jail  or  the  concentration  camp, 
unless  we  can  help  move  Germany  and  Ger- 
mans sufficiently  along  the  road  to  democ- 
racy to  prevent  such  a  result.  People  who 
Join  their  parliamentary  head  in  singing 
Deutschland  Ueber  Alles  are  not  people  who 
ar^  antl-Nazl  cr  antl-R:d;  they  are  pro- 
natlonallst  Germans.  Mr.  Schwartz'  state- 
ment on  racial  and  religious  prejudice  runs 
counter   to   all   cur   Information   from   sea- 


soned, reliable  observers  and  correspondents 
who  speak  the  language,  have  been  In  Ger- 
many a  great  deal  longer  than  5  days,  and 
are  not  accompanied  by  official  advisers  in 
their  news  expeditious. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m.y  re- 
marks. I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  New  Re- 
public by  Dr.  Dewey  Anderson,  director 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  entitled 
•Will  the  Boom  Last?" 

This  article  makes  one  single  fact 
clear:  There  is  no  alternative  to  an  ex- 
panding economy  for  America. 

This  can  best  be  realized  when  you 
consider  that  industrial  production  is  up 
to  peaks  very  near  the  1948  highs,  and 
yet  unemployment  remains  at  nearly  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  That  means 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  boom,  and  yet  we 
have  still  not  reached  full  employment. 

The  reason  is  simple:  Over  a  million 
persons  are  added  to  the  labor  force  each 
year.  It  must  be  realized  that  while 
these  persons  are  job  seekers,  they  are 
also  potential  purcha.sers,  and  given  em- 
ployment and  a  source  of  income,  they 
will  add  to  the  purchasing  power  and  to 
the  demand  for  increased  production 
that  will  give  us  full  employment. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Will  thz  Boom  Last? 

(By  Dewey  Anderson) 

In  recent  weelcs,  the  daily  press  has  been 
filled  with  optimistic  statements  about  the 
condition  of  the  national  economy.  Most  of 
the  business  prognostlcators  are  saying  that 
the  level  will  be  high  for  at  least  6  months  or 
a  year.  Although  the  stock  market  fluctuates 
wildly.  Its  general  course  during  May  and 
the  first  half  of  June  was  upward;  some 
stocks  reached  the  highest  point  since  the 
great  bull  market  of  the  twenties.  The 
employment  upturn  in  April  caused  optimis- 
tic statements  to  be  put  out  by  various  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  which  had  apparently 
stopped  worrying  about  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

W.1S  this  optimism  justified?  What  are 
the  facts  about  the  employment  situation? 

The  Increase  In  total  Industrial  activity  of 
the  late  spring  has  been  due  to  five  factors: 
first,  restoration  of  the  depleted  Inventories 
of  1949;  second,  record-breaking  construc- 
tion of  houses;  third,  expanded  automobile 
output:  fourth,  the  Influence  of  greatly  en- 
larged Individual  borrowing:  and  fifth,  vet- 
erans' spending  of  their  52,800,000,000  insur- 
ance dividend. 

03settlng  these  expansionary  factors, 
there  have  been  other  developments  which 
are  far  from  Justifying  optimism.  First  of 
these  is  our  apparent  inability  to  restore  full 
employment  as  we  had  In  1948,  despite  the 
sharp  rise  In  Industrial  output.  This  in- 
crease has  amounted  to  8  percent  in  the  9 
months  ending  with  May,  yet  the  demand  for 
labor  has  failed  to  expand  appreciably.  If 
you  allow  for  seasonal  factors.  Nonagrlcul- 
tural  employment,  on  the  census  basis,  had 


risen  only  1  percent  by  May  above  the 
average  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949,  when 
major  strikes  affected  employment.  The 
current  level  of  3.100.000  unemployed,  or  4  9 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  Is  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  rate  of  a  year  ago— 
5  percent — and  70  percent  higher  than  2 
years  ago. 

A  sharp  Increase  has  been  experienced  In 
long-term  unemployment  during  the  past 
2  years.  While  in  the  period  February  to  May 
of  this  year  the  number  of  unemployed  de- 
creased by  mere  than  1.500,000.  the  number 
unemployed  15  weeks  or  longer  was  hardly 
reduced  at  all.  In  May  they  totaled  1,000,- 
Oao,  Including  500.000  who  had  been  out  of 
work  6  months  or  longer. 

The  available  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
rise  In  employment  and  drop  In  unemploy- 
ment this  spring  has  almost  all  been  sea- 
sonal, rcfiecting  increases  In  agriculture  and 
construction.  An  increase  In  unemployment 
m.iy  be  expected  to  begin  about  now,  when 
500,000  college  graduates  enter  a  labor  mar- 
ket where  vacancies  are  almost  nonexistent 
in  many  fields.  It  should  continue  to  rise  In 
the  fall  after  Inventories  have  been  built  up. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
expand  consumption,  and  therefore  employ- 
ment, fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  1,000,- 
000  people  who  annually  enter  the  labor 
market.  We  are  also  falling  to  provide  new 
Jobs  for  those  displaced  by  technological  ad- 
vance. For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  produc- 
tivity has  been  Increasing  lately  at  about  3 
percent  per  annum,  but  In  certain  manufac- 
turing industries,  notably  durable  goods, 
Kains  have  been  as  high  as  8  to  12  percent. 
In  ApiA  1950,  average  weekly  man-hours  of 
production  workers  in  manufacturing  were 
down  8  percent  from  2  years  ago,  but  indus- 
try was  able  to  expand  output  15  percent. 
Obviously,  to  reach  and  keep  a  maximum 
level  of  Jobs,  we  must  increase  effective  de- 
mand at  least  enough  to  keep  pace  with  these 
gains  in  productivity.  But  gains  In  real 
wage  Income  are  not  keeping  abreast  of  In- 
dustrial productivity. 

Recent  Increases  in  output  per  man  are 
not  being  adequately  reflected  either  In  low- 
ered prices  to  the  consumer  or  In  more 
money  income  to  labor.  Too  many  of  the 
gains  achieved  through  increased  productiv- 
ity in  the  past  2  years  have  gone  into  un- 
distributed corporate  profits  and  higher  divi- 
dends. Some  consumer  prices,  notably  rents 
and  e.'^sentlal  utilities,  have  risen  sharply  and 
are  still  rising.  Others,  like  food  and  cloth- 
ing, which  might  be  expected  to  go  down, 
fell  only  moderately. 

The  existence  of  "sticky"  prices  Is  dramati- 
cally evident  If  we  exclude  food  and  fibers 
from  the  wholesale  price  Index.  There  was 
a  noticeable  drop  In  total  demand  in  1948- 
49.  yet  this  decline  was  not  In  any  way  re- 
flected In  a  majority  of  the  Industrial  com- 
modities included  in  the  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  More  than  half  of  these 
commodities  held  their  peak  postwar  prices, 
while  some,  such  as  metals  and  building  ma- 
terials, rose. 

How  profits  and  dividends  run  away  from 
wages  Is  shown  by  figures  compiled  by  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Between 
January  1949  and  April  1950,  the  bank's  in- 
dex of  average  hourly  earnings  In  manufac- 
tures went  up  less  than  1  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers estimates  that  corporate  profits  have 
risen  16  percent  between  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1949  and  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 
Cash  payments  of  dividends  are  up  by  the 
same  proportion.  So  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
a  relatively  small  increase  In  Industrial  ac- 
tivity has  created  such  large  increases  In 
corporate  profits  and  that  Wall  Street  Is 
booming. 

Yet  permanent  prosperity  will  not  be  sus- 
tained If  we  do  not  Increase  consumer  de- 
mand.   Thl3  condition  is  being  prerented  Xtj 
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th«  ur.b*l«nf«l  pr'.r*.  wime,  knd  profit  re- 
l.-i'.ioii»hip«  diracntMd  ab<<vc.  If  we  don't  do 
»<>aieth:ttK  About  It.  rrcurring  uncnploy- 
mtiit  cns««  arc  in«Tii«btc  It  U  elmr  from 
r— nt  •spartmc*.  oMrvover,  th*t  moral  rx- 
hortatUn:*  to  •mplojrwrm  to  keep  prices  down 
and  iitcrrM*  Vft«ea  comm«r«urat«ly  with  pro* 
ductivttr   ir»>na   have   been   lariely  litnored. 

Thta  •ituAtton  hM  resulted— while  adjuat' 
menu  were  •tilt  capable  ot  bein^  made— la 
•  htita  from  one  occupational  troup  to  an- 
oUmt  Althousb  tc-tal  civilian  emplojrment 
In  April  1060  wm  back  to  about  the  level  of 
April  VMS.  thare  have  been  aharp  drops  In 
two  Important  groups,  bkllled  workers, 
craftamen.  f'jremen.  etc.  have  decltticd  by 
600.000.  and  MmUklUed  workers,  such  as  ma- 
chine operatives,  have  declined  by  300.000. 
Offsetting  this  drop,  the  number  employed  In 
distribution.  Includlni;  selUng.  has  Increased 
by  about  a  million.  These  Jobs  on  the  whole 
pay  leas  than  the  others  Just  mentioned  and 
art  taken  only  when  workers  are  unable  to 
get  hlgber-pald  skilled  employment.  The 
Increase  in  distribution  Jobs  also  demon- 
strates the  rvturn  of  a  buyers'  market. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  year,  manufactur- 
ing was  providing  about  one-third  of  all  non- 
farm  Jobs,  as  It  did  before  the  war.  Trade, 
finance  and  the  service  Industries  were  fur- 
ntahing  another  third.  Transportation  Is 
down,  public  utilities  are  up.  mining  Is  level. 
Government  employment  Is  up.  Building  la 
high,  with  about  5  percent  of  all  nonagrlcul- 
tural  Jobs.  However,  the  recent  cost  In- 
creases in  new  houses,  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  let  the  middle-Income  groups 
Eink  or  saim  by  their  own  efTorts.  and  the 
absence  of  plans  to  develop  a  replacement 
market,  suggest  that  the  present  level  of 
bousing  construction  may  not  be  maintained 
beyond  1950. 

With  a  xetum  to  prewar  conditions  In  the 
composition  of  employment.  It  will  be  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  Jobs  for  the  tech- 
nologically unemployed,  and  newcomers  to 
the  labor  market.  The  drift  toward  the  dis- 
tributive and  service  trades  may  continue  for 
a  time,  but  even  this  could  come  to  a  halt. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Government  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  unbalanced  conditions 
In  the  economy  described  above.  This  is  a 
primary  responsibility  of  those  charged  with 
the  lmf>lcmentatlon  of  the  Employment  Act. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  distribution  of  the  vet- 
erans' bonus,  the  easing  of  consumer  credit 
and  the  curtailment  of  supply  temporarily 
through  the  steel  and  coal  strikes,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  would  be  far 
more  apparent  than  it  Is. 

Increasing  the  arms  budget  Is  not  the  way 
to  full  employment  that  most  Americana 
want  to  travel.  That  way  means  high  profits 
for  a  few  Propping  the  economy  that  way 
means  freezinn^  the  inequities  and  enlarging 
the  imbalances  in  the  distribution  of  income. 

The  full  employment  we  want  Is  one  that 
rest*  on  high  consumption  of  a  variety  of 
goods  and  rising  living  standards  for  the 
many  This  is  the  kind  of  full  employment 
the  Fair  Deal  is  meant  to  provide.  To  get  it. 
Government  policy  must  implement  those 
adjustments  in  prices,  wages,  and  proQts 
which  are  necessary. 


Soil    Fertility   and   the   Nation's    Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VEXliONT 

TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Weineiday.  July  5  legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Granye  and  the  American  Plant 


Fooi  Council.  Inc.,  sponsored  a  Nation- 
wide e.saay  contest  for  the  farm  boys  and 
g\Tln  of  America.  This  year  the  esxay 
dealt  with  the  subject  Boll  Perttllty  and 
the  Nation's  Future.  The  flrst  prize  was 
won  by  George  F.  Dunbar,  of  East 
Craftsbury,  Vt.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Dennis  Barber,  of  Hub,  Miss. 
Th(?  third  prize  was  won  by  Kenneth  L. 
All<  n,  uf  Latta.  8.  C.  The  fourth  prize 
was  won  by  Bill  McCaw,  of  Lowdcn, 
WaAh.  The  fifth  prize  was  won  by 
Lucille  Hahn.  of  Havana.  111.  The  sixth 
prize  was  won  by  Albeit  B.  Harvey,  of 
Hockessin,  Del. 

I  am  naturally  very  proud  that  the 
fir.si  piue  es.say  wa.H  won  by  George 
Dunbar,  of  Eas.  Craftsbury.  Vt..  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  first 
prizp  r.ssay  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soil   FOTiLrrT   akd   the   Nation's  Fvturi — 

FiusT  Place  Essay 
(By  George  F.  Dunbar,  East  Craftsbury,  Vt.) 

"Since  God  placed  man  on  the  earth,  agri- 
culture has  existed.  There  Is  no  occupation 
that  precedes  it.  •  •  •  Before  literature 
existed.  t>e'ore  governments  were  known, 
agriculture  was  the  calling  of  man.  And  all 
the  fruits  of  social  progress  since  then  grew 
from  the  brown  soil." 

A  striking  example  of  the  part  agriculture 
plays  in  the  destiny  of  a  nation  Is  set  forth 
in  the  history  of  China.  This  nation  was 
once  the  center  of  civilization,  but  today  Us 
barren  soils  stand  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  the  loss  of  fertility  and  productiveness 
will  do  to  a  nation's  well-being.  The  land  of 
Canaan  once  "flowed  with  milk  and  honey," 
but  today  Its  people  eke  out  their  existence 
on  unproductive  soil.  And  so  It  has  been 
since  time  began  that  each  nation  has  pros- 
pered only  so  long  as  Its  agriculture  pros- 
pered. Let  us  consider  America  and  Its 
future: 

When  our  forefathers  first  landed  on  our 
shores,  they  stood  on  virgin  soil.  Because 
this  soil  was  rich  it  produced  bounteous 
crops;  our  country  expanded  and  prospered, 
and  our  people  remained  free  and  Independ- 
ent. In  the  space  of  less  than  300  years  It 
grew  from  a  tiny  settlement  into  the 
mightiest  Nation  on  earth.  If  we  are  to  re- 
t;iin  this  high  position  of  world  leadership 
and  prestige  our  agriculture  must  prosper. 
The  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  people  and 
their  continued  freedom  and  Independence 
depend  upon  the  productiveness  of  our  soil. 
Therefore  good  land  management  Is  a  ne- 
cessity. This  means  the  complete  utilization 
of  all  lands  for  continued  maximum  produc- 
tion. To  attain  this  we  must  control  ero- 
sion, conserve  water,  and  return  to  the  soil 
the  needed  plant  foods  and  minerals. 

Controlling  erosion  is  a  very  effective  way 
of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the 
beginning  nature  covered  the  laml  with  vege- 
tation for  protection  against  wind  and  rain. 
Man  destroyed  this  protection  when  he  be- 
gan cultivating  the  land.  In  1935  the  SoU 
C  jnservatlon  Service  was  established  to  aid 
farmers  In  effecting  means  to  control  erosion. 
This  can  be  dune  by  contour  plowing  and 
strip  cropping,  erecting  wind  breaks,  and  by 
keeping  in  sod  land  that  is  too  steep  for  cul- 
tivation. By  terracing  and  contour  cropping 
water  can  he  better  controlled,  lessening  the 
danger  of  gullying  and  the  washing  away  of 
Talu.ible  topsoll.  Stubble  mulching  and  the 
leaving  of  crop  residue  on  the  surface  also  Is 
effective  In  controlling  erosion  and  water 
run-off. 

Cropping,  as  well  as  erosion,  depletes  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil.  Plants  like  all  grow- 
ing things  need  locd  for  growth  and  develop- 


ment. The  soU,  climate,  and  crops  to  b« 
rained  determine  the  kinds  of  plant  food 
needed.  Each  Individual  farmer  must  find 
out  what  nutrients  arc  ntedcd  for  his  farm 
and  crops,  and  apply  th«m  accordingly.  It 
t.-ik«s  about  as  mtich  tlm«  and  labor  to  plant 
and  harvest  a  pour  crop  as  It  does  a  good  on*, 
so.  If  a  farmer  Is  to  remain  proap«ruus,  bis 
per  acre  yield  must  b«  blgti. 

High  yields  per  scr*  can  be  obtained  by 
the  UN«  of  suOclent  quantities  of  plant  foods 
and  fertilizers,  which  Includ*  crop  residue, 
green  manure  crops,  barnyard  manure, 
rouimerclal  fcrt Hirers  and  Urn*.  By  plowing 
under  crop  residue,  green  maniire  crops  and 
barnyard  manure,  valuable  organic  matter  Is 
restored  to  the  soil.  This  not  only  adds  fcr- 
tlllt.,  but  also  makes  better  soil  structure 
or  tilth.  Commercial  fertliize-s  add  ntlro- 
gen,  phoaphates.  potash,  and  other  minerals. 
A  g'xxl  farmer  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
crop  rotation  also  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  especially  if  the  rotation  Includes  a  welt 
Innoculated  legume.  The  Extension  8erv- 
ire.  county  agents  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service  stand  by  ready  to  help  each  indi- 
vidual farmer  with  his  own  specific  soil 
problem. 

This  idea  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  Is  not 
entirely  new,  but  It  Is  more  Important  today 
than  ever  before.  Our  population  Is  con- 
stantly Increasing,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  feeding  this  expanding  population 
on  the  same  numlaer  of  acres  as  formerly. 
Also  many  millions  elsewhere  will  continue 
to  look  to  America  for  food  and  fiber.  With 
good  land  management  our  soil  will  produce 
abundantVy  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  own  people,  and  we  will  still  be  able  to 
share  our  produce  with  others.  If  we  con- 
serve and  use  wisely  our  oldcrt  and  most 
valuable  resource — our  land — we  can  as.sure 
for  ourselves  and  oUr  posterity  a  continued 
high  standard  of  living,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence. 
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Butter  Versus  Oleomargarine  and  Silver 
Versus  Banknote  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1050 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  banks  and 
the  financiers  of  the  countr\-.  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  lot  of  money — prof- 
its— in  buying  silver  and  converting  it 
into  money  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act. 

Our  Government  could  make  a  lot 
more  money  if  our  national  administra- 
tion had  not  given  the  bulk  of  the  sur- 
plus silver,  accumulated  under  the  sil- 
ver-purchase program,  to  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries. 

Many  of  these  governments  have 
coined  and  put  our  gift  silver  in  circu- 
lation in  their  country  at  a  hiphcr  coin- 
age value  than  the  silver  in  our  United 
States  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  carries  out  the  piovi- 
sions  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  may 
be  compared  with  the  way  a  Washing- 
ton dairyman  could  run  his  butter  and 
milk  business. 

Suppose  this  dairyman  had  a  support 
market  for  all  the  butter  he  could  churn 
at  a  dollar  a  pound  and  under  his  buy- 
ing   program    he    obtained    the    milk 


around  Wa.shington,  which  he  u.sed  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  for  50  cents; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  pro- 
cure Indiana  and  Ohio — forelirn— milk 
that  was  ased  to  make  a  pound  of  but- 
ter for  35  ccnt»;  and  later  the  supply  of 
Washington  milk  that  made  a  pound  of 
butter  was  raiwed  to  70  cents.  Ix>ok  at 
the  money  this  dairyman  could  make. 

But  because  this  dairyman  had  a  gen- 
tleman's atfreement  with  the  blft  com- 
panies making  the  butter  substitute, 
oleomarnarlne,  he  limited  the  sales  of 
the  butter  he  produced  so  a.i  to  come  out 
even  with  the  money  he  took  in  and  with 
the  money  he  paid  out  for  all  the  milk 
he  bought,  while  he  continued  to  pile  up 
his  uasold  and  unu.sed  .surplus  butter  un- 
til he  accumulated  over  a  billion  pounds 
of  perfectly  good  butter,  butt?r  that  was 
in  demand  in  every  part  of  the  country; 
while  the  oleo  people  continued  to  reap 
In  profits  by  supplying  the  butter  trade 
with  their  cheap  butter  substitutes. 

What  kind  of  a  busines-sman  would  you 
think  that  dairyman  v.as  especially 
when  you  realized  he  was  handhng  your 
business? 

That  is  exactly  the  way  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasun.-  has  been  and  is  operating 
the  silver- purchase  program.  The  rec- 
ord di.scloses  that  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act.  Public  Law  No.  438.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  approved  June  19,  1934,  pro- 
vides : 

Sec.  3.  •  •  •  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase silver,  at  heme  or  abroad,  for  present 
or  future  delivery  with  any  direct  obligations, 
coin,  or  currency  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized by  law.  or  with  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  net  otherwise  appropriated,  at  such 
rates,  at  such  times,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
and  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
Interest.     •     •     • 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorlzrd  and  directed  to  issue  sliver  certifi- 
cates in  st'ch  denominations  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  in  a  face  amount  net 
less  than  the  cost  of  all  silver  purchased  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  3.  and  such 
certificates  shall  be  placed  In  actual  circula- 
tion. There  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  all  silver  certificates 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  and  at  the 
time  cutstandlng  an  amount  of  silver  In 
tuUlcn  and  standard  silver  dollars  of  a 
monetary  value  equal  to  the  face  amount  of 
such  silver  certificates. 

In  considering  the  .<:llver  purchases  au- 
thor.z?d  under  this  law,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  is  mandatory  for  the  Sjc- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver, 
end  that  he  is  directed  to  i.':.':ue  and  put  in 
circulation,  silver  certificates  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  cost  of  all  the 
silver  purchased.  While  it  was  not  man- 
datory, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  the  authority  to  use  all  the  silver 
purchased  under  the  provi.^ions  of  the 
act  for  money  by  revaluing  the  silver 
and  putting  it  In  circulation  in  the  form 
of  silver  certificates;  but  if  he  had  used 
all  the  silver  procured  under  the  pur- 
chase program,  he  would  have  reduced 
the  demand  for  Federal  Re.^erve  notes  by 
that  much  and  thereby  reduced  the  in- 
terest income  of  the  banks  on  the  bonds 
or  the  interest-bearing  eligible  paper — 
commercial  obligations — deposited  with 
banks  to  support  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
notes  which  the  silver  certificates  would 
h-.ve  displaced. 


Bo  we  find,  from  the  Treasury  state- 
ment, that  in.itead  of  putting  all  silver 
bought  by  the  Trea.sury  to  work  as 
money,  the  Secretary  continued  to  steri- 
lize and  pile  up  unused  silver.  The  rec- 
ord discloses  that  by  May  6,  1042.  the 
Hfcrt-ury  had  bought  almoM  3  000.000,- 
000  ounces  of  silver— 2X95.667,963  ounc  s 
to  be  exact — which  co*t  the  Government 
on  the  average  of  60  cents  per  ounce. 
This  ^llvf  r  had  a  money  value  of  $3,743,- 
893,955  when  converted  Into  sliver  certi- 
ficates, but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  following  his  plan  of  only  con- 
verting enough  ."diver  into  .silver  c.-rtifl- 
cates  to  comply  with  the  mandatory  pro- 
vl.sion.s  of  the  law,  the  Secretary  limited 
the  i.ssue  of  silver  certificates  to  '1.G64,- 
301  0C6,  leaving  1  365.463.428  5  ounc-s  of 
.Silver,  With  a  dollar  value  of  $1,765,434,- 
142  sterihzcd  and  lying  idle  in  th?  United 
States  Treasury. 

While  th's  silver  was  lying  Idly  and 
unu.'-ed.  the  Government  continued  to 
borrow  and  pay  interest  on  money  in  the 
form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  by  issu- 
ing bonds.  If  we  calculate  the  interest 
on  th:s  Gl,7i:0.CC0,000  in  the  form  of  this 
sterilized  silver  at  2^2  percent,  we  find 
the  Treasury  could  have  saved  the  t?x- 
payers  $44,136  353  55  in  interest  every 
year  since  that  date  by  converting  this 
sterilized  silver  into  money  in  the  form 
of  silver  certificates. 

But  that  is  not  all.  the  Treasury  con- 
tinued to  buy  and  sterilize  silver  after 
reaching  the  peak  of  its  silver  accumu- 
lation en  May  6.  1942:  and  from  that 
time  en  our  Govtrnment  commenced  to 
reduce  lis  accumulation  of  silver  by  giv- 
ing its  reserves  away  to  foreign  govern- 
ments faster  than  it  accumulated  the 
silver  by  its  purchase  program.  Many  of 
these  governments  proceeded  to  mint  our 
gift  silver  and  put  it  into  circulation  in 
their  country  with  a  money  value  higher 
than  our  silver  dollar. 

We  find  from  the  records  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  following  countries  were  given 
silver  from  the  Trea.'ury  reserves  under 
a  lease-lend  arran?Fment.  and  none  of 
this  silver  hac  been  returned  except  that 
given  back  by  Belgium.  Following  is  the 
list  cf  the  countries  that  received  our 
silver  free  and  converted  it  into  money: 
Country:  Fine  our.ee s 

Australia 11.  "773.  C93 

Belgium 261.  333 

Ethiopia ---       6.425.  COO 

Fi  I    Islands 1C6.  3C4 

Great    Britain -._     PS.  073.  873 

India — -  225.  999.  9C4 

Netherlands _ -     £6.  737.  241 

Saudi   Arabia 22,347.431 

Grand    total- -—  410.  814.  c4t 

The  seigniorage  table  printed  en  page 
49  of  the  Treasury  Bulletin  for  April  1950 
reveals  a  total  silver  seigniorage — prof- 
its— on  the  silver  actually  converted  into 
money  as  of  April  30.  1950  to  be  $1  039.- 
600. COO;  and  in  addition  to  the  seignior- 
ace  on  the  silver  actually  converted  into 
money,  there  was  an  extra  potential 
.seigniorage  shown  in  this  table  of  $1,- 
048.200.000.  had  all  our  silver  accumula- 
tion been  converted  into  money  as  cf 
1942.  As  our  sterilized  silver  accumula- 
tion has  been  dissipated  by  the  Treasury 
since  1942,  the  potential  seigniorage,  as 
shown  by  the  table  in  the  Treasury  Bulle- 
tin, has  declined  since  that  date. 


Now  with  the  whole  world  clamoring 
for  good  old  United  Spates  of  America 
dollar."*,  and  value  and  redcemability  cf 
cur  paper  money  j.tabillzrd  by  cvrr  two 
billion  in  sliver  dollars  and  bullion  in  our 
monetary  metal  r<*».erve;  and  th"  value  of 
psiprr  money  shaky  In  evr-ry  other  roun- 
iry,  It  Would  bf  a  ra*h  economht  Indeed 
that  will  aitimpt  to  dispute  these  figures 
and  dfcry  tiie  use  of  silver  In  our  cur- 
rency system,  or  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  Silver  Purtha;,c  Act. 


Lonf  Beach  (Calif.)  Newspaper  Says  It 
If  No  Time  for  Political  Partisanship 
and  Great  Need  of  Coarase  and  De- 
termination in  Tryinf  Days  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

CF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'E3 

Monday,  July  3,  1950 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  published  daily  in 
my  home  city.  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  did, 
on  Friday,  June  30.  1950.  print  and  dis- 
tribute as  an  editorial,  the  text  herein- 
after appearing. 

Since  said  nevspaper  is  generally  re- 
puted in  that  ccmmimity  as  Republican. 
this  said  editorial  is  further  evidence  of 
the  fact  that,  regardless  of  political 
party  registration,  the  prompt  and  pa- 
triotic action  of  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  Korea, 
including  his  refusal  to  consider  either 
demand'ing  or  accepting  a  resignation  by 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  is  also  recog- 
nized in  the  most  rapidly  growing  F>or- 
tlon  cf  the  United  Slates  as  sound  policy 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  security 
of  oiu"  Nation. 

No  Time  foe  Politics 

Senator  Tatt  demanded  Secretary  Ache- 
son resign  because  Acheson's  attitude  con- 
cerning Formosa  had  been  reversed  ty  the 
President.  The  Senator  announced  his  com- 
plete support  cf  the  President's  actions  but 
continued  the  Republican  attack  en  Ache- 
son  because  aid  had  net  before  been  given 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  under  Chiang  Kal- 
fchelc. 

If  Secretary  Achescn  Is  to  b:  condemned 
for  this  attitude  a  large  part  cf  the  Eipub- 
licr.n  Party  wUl  be  equally  condemned.  If 
all  th'  errors  cf  judgment  ever  the  past  CO 
years  were  totaled  up  they  would  be  about 
equally  divided  between  Rypublicans  and 
Democrats.  One  could  siart  bick  In  1019 
when  Wccdrow  Wilson  pleaded  for  our  golrg 
Into  the  League  cf  Nations.  It  was  the  Re- 
publicans' Hiram  Johnson  and  Borali  who 
had  most  to  do  with  stepping  us.  Had  we 
been  a  part  of  the  League  there  might  net 
have  teen  a  World  War  II. 

Then  we  should  recall  how  we  scrapped 
our  battleships  under  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent Harding.  Japan  and  Germany  kept  en 
building  and  getimg  stronger  and  defying 
the  parity  agreement.  Then  it  was  under 
Herbert  Hoover's  term  In  office  in  1931  that 
Japan  first  moved  into  Manchuria. 

From  that  time  on  the  decisions  were 
those  of  Democrats.  It  was  they  who  ap- 
peased Mussolini  and  Hitler.  It  was  they 
who  sold  out  China  at  the  Yalta  meeting 
between  Stalin  and  Roosevelt.  It  was  at 
Potsdam    after    Germany's    surrender    that 
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President  Truman  agreed  to  the  division  of 
Korea  although  Russia  waa  in  war  against 
Japan  less  than  a  week. 

liajbe  we  made  a  mistake,  but  China  had 
s  weak,  corrupt  gorernment  we  could  not 
help  t«cauac  It  would  not  help  itself.  The 
dectslLn  to  protect  Pormosa  is  not  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment. It  comes  about  in  the  over-all 
policy  set  up  by  the  President  to  stop  the 
further  spread  of  communism  wherever  It 
moves. 

There  la  nothing  to  he  gained  now  by  de- 
manding the  resignation  of  Achescn  be- 
cause policies  have  changed.  There  's  no 
point  In  trying  to  place  the  blame  on  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  the  mess  we  are  in.  Both 
partiCB  have  their  share  of  blame.  Most  of 
us  have  been  m<3re  Interested  In  making  dol- 
lars than  we  have  t)efn  In  world  events. 
Most  of  us  have  changed  Ideas  as  events 
have  developed. 

We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  courage  and 
determination  in  the  trying  days  ahead. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  allow 
political  prejudices  to  mislead  us  on  im- 
portant issues.  No  one  but  the  Russians 
know  If  there  U  to  be  a  world  war  III.  But 
there  Is  no  question  about  the  tenseness 
under  which  we  will  live  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  Is  no  time  for  political  partisan- 
ship. It  Is  time  for  us  to  put  politics  aside 
on  issues  Involving  all  foreign  affairs  and  the 
fighting  of  the  war  In  which  we  &nd  our- 
•elves.— L.  A.  C. 


Mismanaging  a  ''Managed"  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  Nrw  jrastT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5.  1950 

Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.    Speaker. 

under  permission  pranted  me  by  the 
House.  I  am  ver^'  pleased  to  include  in 
the  extension  of  my  remarks  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Guaranty  Survey,  pub- 
lished by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  entitled  '"Mismanaging  a  'Man- 
aged" Economy." 

This  is  a  thoughtful  article  which  is 
ver>'  much  to  the  point,  and  I  hop>e  my 
colleagues  will  read  it  with  care.  It 
shows  the  oewilderment  of  many  citizens 
at  the  befuddled  and  mixed-ap  opera- 
tions of  those  who  are  plar.nin'^  our 
economy.  As  the  writer  of  tliis  article 
points  out,  we  should  heed  the  advice  of 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  stoppinc  unncces- 
sar>"  expenditures  because  we  must  con- 
centrate what  we  have  left  cf  our  re- 
sources in  arming  ourselves  against  one 
common  enemy — Russia. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  pmrtsan  mat- 
ter, but  a  matter  which  all  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  have  the  best  interes  :s  of  their 
country  at  heart  should  pondei  and  sup- 
port. 

Mismanaging  a  '  Man.^cks  "  Economy 

Deficit  financing  by  the  United  States 
Government  has  nu-v  continued  s  .  lonj?  that 
the  warnings  of  those  who  see  uture  dis- 
aster m  deficits  as  a  way  of  lif?  seem  re- 
duced almost  to  triteness.  Yet  the  continu- 
anc«  of  unbal.mced  budgets  Into  the  pt:)8twar 
bccm  period  Involves  a  paradvix  or  contradic- 
tion of  policy  that  is  relatively  new. 


In  only  2  of  the  last  20  years  has  the  Ped- 
eral  Government  lived  within  Its  Income. 
The  first  part  of  that  period  was  a  time  of 
depression,  when  deficits  were  defended  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  a  shortage  of  pur- 
chasing power,  or  priming  the  pump — al- 
thougli  it  Is  widely  doubted  whether  they  ac- 
tually had  that  effect.  The  second  part  of 
the  period  was  a  time  of  war,  when  Govern- 
n^ent  spending  was  on  such  an  immense  scale 
that  a  balanced  budget  was  not  a  practical 
possibility.  We  are  now  In  a  third  period. 
In  which  deficits  are  not  only  Indefensible 
on  the  grounds  Just  mentioned  but  run  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  compensatory  theory 
that  originally  prompted  them,  besides 
gravely  threatening  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cold  war  and  the  social  security 
that  Is  a  major  objective  of  Federal  pol«:y. 

This  IS  peacetime,  however  precarious,  and 
a  period  of  virtually  full  employment,  high 
national  and  personal  Income,  and  an  un- 
usual level  of  prosperity  in  general.  Here 
Is  a  Nation  of  15O.0OO.C0O  people,  among 
whom  a  near-record  total  of  69,000,COO  are 
gainfully  employed.  It  Is  a  land  blessed 
w  ith  a  wealth  of  natural  resources,  a  range  of 
sell  and  climate,  and  a  level  of  industrial 
efficiency  that  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
The  ordinary  American  citizen  buys  more  of 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  than  does 
pny  other  national  anywhere.  The  taxable 
resources  of  the  Nation  are  preeminent. 

Even  for  this  Nation,  the  present  Is  a  time 
a  exceptional  abundance.  Industrial  activ- 
ity Is  running  high.  Steel  production,  auto- 
mobile production,  and  construction  are  at 
record  levels.  Personal  Incomes  in  general 
have  Rover  been  so  large.  Liquid  assets  of 
Individuals  are  estimated  at  more  than  $200.- 
000,000,000.  There  are.  as  always,  some  weak 
spots  In  the  over-all  picture;  yet  the  general 
panorama  Is  one  of  prosperity  and  virtual  full 
employment.  Tax  collections  are  extraor- 
dinarily large. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  Government  continues,  In  good 
times  as  in  bad.  to  flout  the  plain  man's  com- 
mon-sense rule  that  living  beyond  one's 
means  brings  trouble.  Inherent  in  the  situ- 
ation is  a  serious  question  of  fiscal  integrity. 
If  this  wealthiest  of  all  nations  does  not  live 
within  its  income  in  a  year  of  unusual  pros- 
perity and  full  employment,  such  as  1950, 
when  will  It? 

CKFICrrS  AND  THI  M.ANACED  ECONOMT 

But  the  real  Irony,  or  corollary  paradox.  Is 
discernible  under  the  heading  of  economic 
planning  and  the  managed  economy  that 
recall  the  political  doctrines  and  shlbboletha 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930"s.  If  the  attain- 
ment of  full  employment  Is  the  basic  aim  of 
social  policy,  then  that  condition  Is  here  now 
f'.)r  all  practical  purposes,  since  unemploy- 
ment is  not  far  above  the  recognized  mlnl- 
n.um.  In  the  troublous  period  of  the  1930'» 
the  advocates  of  the  managed  or  compensated 
economy  argued  that  deficit  financing  was 
Justifiable  In  times  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. Heavy  Government  spending.  It  waa 
believed,  would  create  Jobs,  swell  purchasing 
power,  prime  the  pump  of  recovery.  The 
assumption  of  social  responsibility  for 
leveling  out,  or  at  least  minimizing,  the  un- 
dulating boom-and-bust  cycle  in  business 
and  employment  became  an  avowed  policy, 
fcpending  heavily  during  bad  times,  the  man- 
a,'ed  economy  would  provide  bud»:etary  sur- 
p.uses  during  good  times  for  reducing  the 
national  debt.    So  It  was  thought. 

Then  cume  the  greatest  of  all  wars.  In 
which  enormous  spending  and  deficit  fi- 
n.mclng  were  Imperative  Its  financial 
aitermath  Is  a  huge  public  debt,  which 
multiplies  manyfold  the  need  for  a  prudent 
fiscal  policy — the  need  for  putting  Into  prac- 
tice the  compensatory  principle  of  making 
g>>od  times  pay  fur  th«  deficit  financing  of 
bud  times. 


These  are  good  times  In  1950;  so  what  of  tht 
managed  or  compensated  economy  as  it  af- 
fecu  the  debt  burden?  In  the  concept  cf  a 
managed  economy,  what  Is  happening  to 
the  managing?  Or  If  ours  be  a  planned 
economy,  then  what  has  become  of  the 
plan  for  debt  redtiction  during  good  times? 
The  compensated  economy  is  not  running  on 
schedule.  Instead  of  showing  a  budgetary 
surplus  and  reducing  Its  debt,  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  borrowing  to  fulfill  Its  promises 
and  commitments — aside  from  supporting  its 
essential  functions. 

DETICTTS  AND  THE  COLD  WA« 

Necessary  spending  for  defense  should  be 
matched  by  retrenchment  elsewhere,  not 
only  lor  the  purposes  of  the  compensated 
economy  but  for  those  of  the  cold  war  It- 
self. On  this  point  the  Nation  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  sage  advice  of  that  elder 
statesman,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  In  his  address 
before  the  June  commencement  at  Wash- 
ington University  In  St.  Louis. 

"We  must,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  be 
fully  armed. "  declared  Mr  Baruch.  "We  are 
arming  against  one  foe — Russia. 

"We  must  stop  unnecessary  expenditures 
at  this  time,  expenditures  which  can  await 
greater  need  or  greater  financial  capacity. 
We  must  avoid  further  Inflation  which,  un- 
less checked,  will  bring  about  the  ruin  which 
PwUssla  Is  hopjeful  will  befall  us.  That  U  her 
primary  objective  of  the  cold  war" 

Lenin  gave  the  same  warning  many  years 
ago  when  he  said  that  the  surest  way  to  de- 
stroy capitalism  was  to  debauch  the  currency. 
By  making  the  cold  war  the  excuse  or  the 
occasion  for  a  loose  fiscal  policy,  we  are  de- 
feating our  own  purposes. 

THE  WEAKNTSS  OF  THE  COMPENSATED  ECONOMY 

Whether  in  peace  or  war,  the  theory  of  the 
compensated  economy  Is  a  doctrinaire  prin- 
ciple that  suffers  from  the  weaknesses  of  its 
kind.  The  doctrinaire,  whatever  his  philoso- 
phy, necessarily  formulates  his  social  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  too  few  and  too  simple  vari- 
ables; and  reality,  which  involves  many  be- 
wilderlngly  complex  variables,  naturally  in- 
tervenes to  confound  the  formula-thinking. 
Among  the  imponderables,  aside  from  war  or 
a  possibility  of  war,  are  the  fallibility  of 
human  Judgments,  the  self-interests  Inherent 
In  human  nature,,  both  lndlvidu.il  and  col- 
lective, and  the  changing  and  unpredicta- 
ble climate  of  public  opinion.  Human  so- 
ciety, and  more  especially  democratic  society. 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  made  into  a  lab- 
oratory for  experimentation  under  controlled 
conditions. 

If  there  were  no  cold  war  today,  there  would 
still  be  the  organized  efforts  of  minority 
pressure-groups  to  participate  in  govern- 
mental largess.  There  would  still  be  the 
struggle  of  officeholders  ai^alnst  any  elimina- 
tion or  curtailment  of  their  functions.  There 
would  still  be  the  proverbial  tendency  of  leg- 
Islaiors  to  be  swayed  by  the  political  popu- 
larity of  appropriations  and  the  unpopularity 
of  taxes.  There  would  still  be  the  paralyzing 
fear  of  even  a  moderate  business  recession 
overhanging  a  Government  that  las  had  the 
temerity  to  assume  the  responslbilty  for  con- 
tinuing full  employment.  In  a  word,  there 
would  still  be  the  complex  of  !  actors  that 
combine  to  disprove  the  doctnna  re  assump- 
tions of  the  planners  and  the  compensators. 

The  refusal  of  reality  to  conf  )rm  to  the 
doctrine  has  now  led  to  the  alter  .tion  of  the 
doctrine.  No  longer  Ls  it  deeme  1  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget  over  the  term  of  a 
business  cycle.  It  Is  not  the  cy  Ileal  swing 
but  secular  growth  that  is  now  relied  upon  to 
equalize  receipts  and  e.xpendltur  ?3  over  the 
long  term.  If  the  Government  spends  enough 
now.  It  Is  supposed,  the  economy  will  expand 
so  greatly  that  at  some  future  time  the 
budget  will  balance  Itself  withou:  any  paiu- 
ftU  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  ecpenditurea 
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or  an  Increase  In  tax  rates.  The  compensated 
economy.  In  other  words,  has  been  shifted 
from  a  atcrt-term  to  a  long-term  basis. 

THT    PRESENT    OUTLOOK 

This  novel  approach  to  the  fiscal  problem 
has  been  accepted  with  surprising  complac- 
ency, not  only  In  official  circles  but  appar- 
ently by  large  sections  of  the  general  public 
as  well.  And  a  political  atmosphere  of  com- 
placency does  not  encourage  a  determination 
to  brine  Government  expenses  under  prudent 
control. 

As  matters  look  now.  there  Is  no  prospect 
of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  present  need  for  a 
balance  is  not  officially  admitted.  The  only 
recognized  necessity  Is  for  a  long-term  bal- 
ance— a  balance  In  the  tomorrow  of  pro- 
crastination. It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
the  planners  that  a  growth  of  population 
and  an  expansion  of  the  economy  will  bring 
new  demands  for  Government  spending  at 
least  as  fast  as  they  bring  new  receipts  to 
the  Treasury. 

Whether  governmental  deficits  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  simple  device  of  printing 
money  or  by  the  more  elaborate  process  of 
selling  Treasury  obligations  to  the  banks,  as 
was  done  on  such  a  huge  scale  during  the 
lr.st  war,  the  effect  Is  the  same — to  increase 
the  amount  of  currency  In  circulation. 
When  this  is  done  at  a  tlmcjof  substantially 
full  employment,  the  Increase  in  demand 
ctinnot  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease In  supply;  so  commodities  and  serv- 
ices become  ""scarce."  and  prices  rise.  The 
advance  of  prices  may  be  Interrupted  or  ac- 
celerated In  a  variety  of  ways,  but  the  broad 
principle  that  more  dollars  mean  cheaper 
dollars  invariably  holds  good  in  the  long 
run.  This  Is  a  danger  the  country  faces 
today. 

DEFICITS    AND    SOCT.U.    SECTTP.ITT 

Cheapening  the  dollar  by  attrition  jeopard- 
izes the  whole  Federal  policy  of  social  security 
fcr  the  masses  of  citizens.  In  fact,  social 
sectirity  can  become  social  insecurity  if  and 
when  the  dollars  paid  In  old-age  pensions, 
life  insurance,  and  other  fixed  obligations  are 
dollars  of  declining  purchasmg  power.  In 
1940  a  pension  of  $100  a  month  provided  as 
much  in  necessities  and  comforts  as  one  of 
$168  dees  now.  The  823  received  by  a  citizen 
today  for  a  maturing  United  States  savings 
bend  has  21  percent  less  purchasing  power 
than  the  $18.75  paid  for  the  bond  10  years 
ago.  A  hundred  dollars  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  In  1940  would,  with  compound  In- 
terest, now  total  about  $120.  the  exact 
amount  depending  m.alnly  on  the  location  cf 
the  bank;  but  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money.  Instead  of  Increasing  approximately 
20  percent  during  the  10  years,  wculd  have 
shrunk  nearly  29  percent  because  of  the 
cneapening  cf  the  dollar. 

Thsse  comparisons,  of  course,  cover  the  war 
period,  when  Inflationary  governmental 
fln-ncing  was  inevitable.'  But  they  also  cover 
5  years  cf  the  postwar  period,  during  which 
the  habit  of  deficit  financing  has  been  carried 
over  into  boom  times.  Can  the  Government 
In  gccd  conscience  continue  to  urge  its  citi- 
zens to  practice  thrift  to  provide  future 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  fiscal 
policy  that  discounts  such  secuilty.' 

The  thinking  American  does  not  desire 
public  parsimony  at  the  sacrifice  of  good  gov- 
ernment or  adequate  military  preparedness, 
but  he  has  the  right  to  expect  his  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  enough  fiscal  prudence  to 
live  within  Its  incOi.ne  in  a  time  of  full  em- 
ployment and  general  prosperity.  This  Is  a 
social  responsibility  that  Is  as  binding  on  the 
self-styled  liberals  as  on  anyone  else — 
especially  thc«e  who  have  dogmatically 
preached  the  virtues  of  compensatory  govern- 
mental spending  and  held  cut  the  prospect 
of  financial  security  and  paternalistic  bene- 
fits from  the  public  treasury. 


Repablkam  Advance 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1930 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  organ- 
ization of  Republican  Advance  and  its 
support  by  21  House  Members  should  not 
be  considered  as  creating  a  bloc  in  the 
Republican  Party  in  Congress.  It  is  a 
serious  effort  by  those  of  us  who  see  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party  to  be  in 
realizing  the  full  benefit  of  the  Nation's 
productive  resources  and  moral  power  to 
state  their  common  principles  and  guides 
for  individual  action. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  wait- 
ing for  just  this  development  in  progres- 
sive thinking  in  the  Republican  Party. 
They  realize  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  two-party  system.  In 
addition,  it  is  most  important,  partic- 
ularly for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
want  a  society  with  vastly  enlarged  op- 
portunities. This  progressive  statement 
of  principles  is  the  basis  for  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  American  opportunity  do- 
mestically and  abroad.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly for  it. 

Appended  is  an  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times  on  this  subject: 

REFtJBLICAN   YE.\ST 

Twenty-one  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  endorsed  a 
statement  of  principles  drafted  over  the 
week-end  by  a  group  of  rank-and-filers  who 
call  themselves  the  Republican  advance. 
The  statement  favors  a  strongly  interna- 
tional foreign  policy  and  a  progressive  pro- 
gram of  domestic  legislation. 

We  welcome  the  statement  and  this  first 
reaction  to  It.  for  it  seems  to  tis  that  the 
thinking  of  the  Republican  Party  has  be- 
come a  little  musty.  Certainly  this  com- 
ment, taken  from  the  statement,  comes  close 
to  the  mark  in  explaining  Republican  ad- 
versities in  recent  years:  "Too  often  the  party 
has  been  permitted  to  be  maneuvered  Into 
a  position  of  purely  negative  opposition. 
Too  often  the  appearance  has  been  created 
that  the  party  is  not  merely  anti-Sociaiist 
but  antisocial.  The  situation  Is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  many  Republicans  who  have 
frankly  espoused  some  of  the  important 
social  goals  have  teen  accused  by  members 
of  their  own  party  of  being  "me.  too."  This 
accizsation  displays  a  lack  of  clear  thinking 
that  seems  almost  fantastic."  The  history 
of  the  Republican  attitude  toward  social  se- 
curity could  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
First,  the  sharp  denunciation  of  this  whole 
idea  as  something  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people.  All  the  excited  talk 
about  dog  tags.  etc.  Later,  a  gradual  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal  as  essential  to  the  needs 
of  a  new  day.  Now,  willing  support  of  it  and 
cordial  efforts  to  cooperate  in  making  it  work 
better. 

The  United  States  needs  two  strong  polit- 
ical parties.  It  runs  the  risk  of  having  only 
one  strong  political  party  Lf  the  Republicans 
lag  too  far  behind  the  times.  That  is  why 
we  agree  with  the  authors  of  this  statement 
that  many  of  the  social  objectives  on  which 
the  Democrats  now  seem  to  have  a  monop- 
oly are  wholly  consonant  with  traditional 
Republican  aims,  and  that  the  party's  real 
Issue  with  the  Democrats  lies  with  the 
means  of  achieving  these  goals. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

OF  alae.vma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henry 
Vance,  Binningham  News  columnist. 
widely  read  in  and  a  foi-mer  resident  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  cf 
Alabama,  has  recently  written  a  col'amn 
on  politics  entitled  "Game  Seldom  Worth 
Candle."  which  I  believe  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  en- 
joy reading.  I  include  the  article: 
Game  SELDOii  Worth  Candl* 
(By  Henry  Vance) 

Politics  will  run  you  through  the  wringer. 
Then  after  you"re  all  washed  up  and  out. 
they'll  ultimately  hang  you  on  the  line  to 
dry.  There  you'll  flap  in  the  wind  with 
frazzled  knees  and  elbows,  a  Liberty  bell 
crack  In  your  heart,  a  truly  grotesque  spec- 
tacle for  passersby,  be  they  enemies  who 
helped  bring  about  your  downfall,  or  friends 
who  went  down  the  line  for  you  when  your 
cause  was  so  lest  that  no  want  ad  could  ever 
help  matters  any. 

Politics:  Tht  greatest  and  most  heartless 
vixen  that  ever  spun  a  web  i.o  entrap  and 
enslave  some  naive  victim  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  lady  luck  is  a  constant  dame 
with  a  yen  to  march  to  the  altar,  swear  the 
vows,  be  a  homemaker  and  ultimately  cele- 
brate the  golden  wedding.  No  politician 
has  ever  yet  lived  In  enoi:gh  peace  and  tran- 
quillity with  the  huzzy,  politics,  to  celebrate 
a  golden  wedding. 

Going  into  politics  Is  sorter  like  acquir- 
ing the  dope  habit,  except  that  it's  a  whole 
lot  worse. 

I  used  to  know  Bill.  Bills  dead  now.  Lit- 
erally. But  that  bey  was  a  caution  in  his 
better  days.  Before  Bill  got  into  his  fiities 
he  was  a  man  who  was  known  by  all  and 
sundry  to  have  something  on  the  ball.  In 
the  halcyon  days  I  have  seen  Bill  sitting 
on  top  of  the  world  and  Just  sorter  dangling 
his  feet  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  it.  When  Bill 
was  In  deep  cotton  he  was  really  a  h^man 
dynamo.  Why,  if  he  had  been  an  octopus 
equipped  with  a  dozen  or  so  arms  in  these 
days  he  would  have  had  a  phone  receiver  in 
each  hand.  But,  on  second  thought,  there 
EtlU  wouldn't  have  been  enough  ears  to  go 
round.  Bill  had  an  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
complex,  and  couldn't  go  anywhere  without 
being  constantly  called  to  the  phone. 

God  made  Bill,  just  as  sure  as  He  made 
little  apples.  But  he  made  each  on  a  tem- 
jxirary  basis.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
however.  Bill  got  the  idea  that  he  was  In- 
destructible physically  and  politically. 

BUI'S  wife,  though  she  £aw  him  little,  was 
also  of  the  opinion  that  nobody  cculd  ever 
di;h  It  out  as  fast  as  Bill  cculd  take  it.  He 
wore  out  more  bicarbonate  of  soda  after 
endless  dinners  than  any  man  in  the  State. 
Cn  rare  evenings  at  home,  he  was  an  "111- 
get-it  boy'"  as  the  phone  Just  about  rang 
Its  neck  off. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  word  went  out  one 
day  by  the  slow  but  sure  grapevine  method: 
"Bill's  slowing  up.  We've  got  to  shake  him 
cff  the  vine." 

The  first  shake  wasn't  successful.  BUI 
squeezed  through.  But  his  wife  confided 
to  her  best  friend:  "BUI  can't  take  it  like 
he  used  to.  Formerly  everything  was  in 
stride.  Why,  he  was  nervous  enough  to  pass 
any  heebie  Jeebies  test  last  night  when  the 
returns  started  coming  in." 

The  little  hcmemaker  didn't  seem  to  real- 
ize that  BlU  had  been  building  himself  into 
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•  nervous  breakdown  for  j^art.  Wben  Bill 
Just  did  make  It  across  the  tape  In  that  elec- 
tion the  dinner  en^ra^ements  slowed  dcwn  a 
Wt.  His  evening  at  bome  grew  In  number. 
But  Bill  was  a  restless  somebody,  and  when 
the  phone  calls  dwindled  he'd  nervously  grab 
tiM  phone  azMl  talk  to  somebody  about  notb- 
teff  te  particular. 

Bin  was  on  his  way  out  two  ways,  but  no 
warning  Mcnwd  to  come  T\ye  die  was  cast 
when  they  finally  unseated  htm.  Lets  of 
folks  Bill  considered  as  the  warmest  of 
fnends  made  trades  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
back.  You  know  how  tt  U.  This  job  Bill's 
running  for  is  not  too  terribly  important. 
Hate  to  do  this  to  old  Bill.  But  if  we  c&n 
swap  Bill  out  on  his  race.  well,  that  will  help 
put  Whoons  in  for  the  big  Jcb  Who<Jzis  is 
a  newcomer  with  plenty  on  the  ball,  so  we've 
got  to  get  him  fixed  up.  After  all.  Bill's 
•cwter  shot  Saw  him  at  dlrn«'  today  and 
his  coffee  cup  was  actually  sh.mmying  In  his 
ban<L  Don  t  know  what  has  come  over  the 
guy  " 

They  might  as  well  have  buried  Bill  the 
nigbt  be  got  kicked  out  of  his  }ob  He  went 
OBaflibing  tr.p  with  some  loyal  friends  after 
It  w«s  all  over.  He  drank  a  lot,  but  so  did 
the  friends.  Yet  each  one  said  to  the  ether: 
"BUI  s  drinking  pretty  hard.  Doesn  t  look 
like  he  can  take  It  any  longer  " 

He  was  nervouser  than  ever  on  his  nitfhts 
at  home  now.  He  was  comin?  to  know  that 
the  little  woman  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of 
guy.  They  played  double-sol.  canasta,  the 
Victrola,  and  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  some 
television  shows.  And  the  fcod  was  10  to  1 
better  than  he  had  ever  beer,  served  at  any 
been  bitten  by  the  political  oug  even  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  couldn't  do  anything  for 
you.  Seme  of  the  old  guard,  encouraged  by 
BUI  himself,  finally  twisted  tda  arm  and  in- 
duced him  to  run  for  something  else. 

He  c:«me  In  like  a  selling  plater  on  that 
one.     They  usually  do. 
political  dinner  or  rally.     But  when  you've 

Bill  limped  home  from  ac  awful  licking, 
•nd  his  frau  bathed  his  wojnds.  She  was 
Just  about  the  most  sympathetic  soul  In 
the  world.  She  went  out  of  ter  way  to  think 
up  little  parties  where  his  friends  would 
come  in.  Still  his  nerves  were  frayzled.  and 
where  he  used  to  speak  imperatively  he  now 
spoke  imploringly.  One  day  he  keeled  ever 
In  the  flower  garden  he  had  ultimately  come 
to  love  and  died. 

Everybody,  including  the  »1dow.  remarked 
that  he  finally  got  so  he  couldn't  take  It. 
Nobody  seemed  to  realize  th  it  all  the  work. 
the  hecticlty.  the  phone  call*,  the  elections, 
the  dinners,  the  planned  c:ups — all  these 
had  worn  his  nerves  to  a  frazzle,  had  de- 
ahredded  them  of  any  cust.lons  they  pos- 
•esse.*  in  the  beginning. 

No  way  to  tell,  cf  course,  but  Bill  might 
have  lived  to  be  9«  if  he  hadn't  got  into 
pontics. 


Senator  Conaallj,  of  Teias 


EXTENSION  OP  Ri2SARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaif.  July  6  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  o(  Texa.s.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. DO  State  is  more  proud  of  a  Sena- 
tor than  Is  Texas  of  Tom  Connallt. 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Senator 
CoNMAUT  has  ably  represented  Texas  in 
tbe  national  forum  of  Congress. 
Tbrough  many  of  those  y^rs.  especially 


during  the  last  10  decisive  years.  Tom 
CoNN.^LLY  has  represented  America  to 
the  fr?edom-loving  people  of  the  world. 

Tom  Connally  has  been  a  champion 
of  freedom  and  courage  in  the  period  of 
our  pTeat#st  national  emergency.  He  has 
brought  to  the  conference  tables  of  the 
world  a  refreshing  candor,  bold  common 
sense,  and  consistent  sound  judgment. 
As  the  people  of  the  world  have  hoped 
for  peace  and  freedom,  they  have  come 
to  recognize  Tom  Conn.\lly  as  one  of 
their  great  champion^,  fearless  in  hts 
advocacy  of  justice,  effective  In  his  role 
as  a  champion  of  international  har- 
mony. 

Recently  Beverly  Smith.  Washington 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  had 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
a  fine  characterization  of  Senator  Con- 
nally and  his  invaluable  service  as  the 
helmsman  of  our  ship  of  state  in  these 
stormy  times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord  the  article.  The  Senator  Loves  a 
Fight. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  manuscript  is  estimated 
to  make  three  and  a  third  pages  in  the 
Record,  at  a  cost  of  $273.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Sehatob  Lovis  a  Fight 
(By  Beverly  Smith) 

(He  looks  like  an  old-time  medicine  man. 
One  Indignant  woman  called  him  "a  foolish 
old  Texas  bumpkin."  But  Senator  Conn.\li.t 
can  maie  or  break  otir  foreign  policy — and 
history  may  prove  him  our  shrewdest  wlelder 
of  power  in  the  cold  war.) 

"The  big  Senate  caucus  room  was  Jammed 
to  overflowing  one  morning  last  year  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Klieg  lights  glittered 
and  cameras  buzzed.  The  press  tables  were 
crowded.  Foreign  diplomats  and  observers 
were  there  in  force,  for  the  question  of  the 
day  was  of  w.:)rld  Importance:  Should  Amer- 
ica Join  with  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
to  repel  possible  attack  from  Russia  on  the 
principle  that  "an  armed  attack  against 
one  •  •  •  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all"? 

Advocates  of  the  treaty  bad  already  been 
heard.  Now,  leading  oft  as  the  first  witness 
for  the  opposition,  came  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
once  Vice  President  of  the  United  State* 
under  Roosevelt,  more  lately  a  Presidential 
candidate  on  the  left-wing  Pri^gressive  ticket. 
The  treaty.  Wallace  airgued,  was  not  a  defen- 
sive pact  for  peace,  but  an  aggressive  military 
alliance  leading  on  towsird  war.  He  had  pre- 
pared his  case  carefully.  As  he  warmed  to 
the  subject  his  messianic  fervor,  his  air  of 
■haggy-balred  sincerity,  began  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  audience.  This  treaty,  he  de- 
clared, would  so  frighten  and  madden  the 
Russian  leaders  as  to  provoke  them  into  war. 
Then  Wallace  swept  on  Into  this  ommous, 
climactic  sentence:  "It  will  make  Russia  Into 
a  wild  and  desperate  cornered  beast." 

The  statement  had  a  certain  fearsome 
Impact. 

At  the  words  "cornered  beast"  Senator 
Tom  Connallt.  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  peered  up  over 
his  horn-rUnmed  spectacles  In  apparent 
perplexity. 

Corned  beef?'  he  murmured  testily. 
"What's  corned  beef  got  to  do  with  It?"  It 
Vas  a  murmur,  but  the  Comnaixt  murmur 
has  the  carry  mg  power  of  a  stage  whisper. 
The  microphones  picked  It  up  neatly. 

The  startllnf  Incongruity  of  the  remark 
tickled  the  crowd.     There   waa  •  Tolley  ot 


laughter.  Wallace  himself  giggled  luieaslly. 
Connallt  looked  about  with  seemingly  in- 
nocent surprise.  The  hearing  proceeded,  but 
Wallace  could  not  get  up  fu  1  steam  again. 
The  drama  of  his  presenta  Ion  had  been 
punctured  beyond  repair. 

At  another  point  Wallace  «  as  questioning 
whether  Russia  was  really  responsible  for  the 
Communist  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Rather,  he  suggested,  the  Ciup  may  have 
been  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  inner 
Cirech  conflicts.  What  then  demanded  Con- 
NALLT.  was  Russia's  Vtshinsky  Colng  in  Czech- 
oslovakia at  just  that  time? 

Wallace  said,  "I  think  he  was  taking  the 
cure  at  some  baths  " 

"Yeah."  drawled  Connall'.  '"Vlshinsky 
took  the  cure  •  •  •  and  he  gave  it  to 
the  Czechs." 

Afterward,  as  the  crowd  filed  out,  an 
earnest  lady  spectator  was  m  ittering  indig- 
nantly to  her  companions,  "The  Idea  Im- 
agine having  a  man  like  Conitallt  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Hardly  listening  to  the  testimony  •  •  • 
making  crude  wisecracks.  ^Vhy.  he's  just 
a  foolish  old  Texas  bumpkin.  ' 

A  Texas  reporter  who  h?ard  this  was 
amused.  "Foolish  like  a  fox."  he  said.  "Tom 
is  Just  up  to  his  old  tricks.  He  knows  Wal- 
lace is  immune  to  ordinary  argument,  so  he 
slipped  in  the  little  slice  of  '-orned  beef  for 
Henry  to  trip  over.  As  for  t  le  ad-lib  crack 
about  Vlshinsky.  that's  Cor  nallt's  knack 
for  taking  a  complex  interna  ional  situation 
and  giving  It  a  slant  that  pec  pie  understand 
and  remember." 

These  two  views — that  of  the  lady  and 
that  of  the  reporter — are  tyj'lcal  of  the  ex- 
traordinary divergences  of  opinion  about 
Senator  Tom  Connallt.  Tht^re  is  no  una- 
nimity on  Tom,  no  consensus,  not  even  In  his 
own  party  or  amon^  his  own  colleagues.  For 
33  years  he  has  been  on  full  public  view  on 
Capitol  Hill,  first  as  Congreaman.  then  as 
Senator,  always  picturesque,  witty,  belliger- 
ent, a  leader  In  rough-and-tumble  debate. 
For  seven  of  the  last  nine  critical  years  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  {owerful  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Commltte« ,  In  a  strategic 
position  to  make,  mar  or  mU'ldle  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  His  views  are 
recorded  In  literally  thousands  of  pages  ot 
the  CoNCRissioNAL  Recckd.  Surely  there 
should  be  some  agreement  c  n  such  a  man. 
Yet  you  can  talk  to  a  hundied  of  the  best- 
Informed  people  In  Washington,  and  get  a 
hundred  differing  appraisal!  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  extreme  opinions  run  something  like 
this: 

Favorable:  Connallt  U  a  threwd  and  wily 
elder  statesman,  a  chief  arcl  itect  of  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  who.  along  with  Re- 
publican Senator  V'andenbcr  :.  has  served  as 
an  indispensable  link  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  thus  enabling  America  to 
preserve  a  unified  front  n  a  dangerous 
world.  His  sharp  wit  defl  ites  diplomatic 
pomposities;  his  homely  com.non  sense  holds 
policy  within  bounds  which  the  public  wiU 
support. 

Unfavorable:  Connallt  Is  in  old-time  pol- 
itician who,  by  the  accidects  of  seniority 
and  the  committee  system,  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  position  of  Interi  atlonal  impor- 
tance beyond  his  depth.  He  1;  not  sufficiently 
dignified,  or  studious,  or  ln:ellectual  His 
knowledge  cjf  the  world  is  sh  illow.  He  pays 
lip  service  to  bipartlsanism  but  his  own 
Ingrained  partlaanship  frequ<  ntly  endangers 
It.  Admittedly  he  is  quick  i  nd  clever,  and 
when  he  wants  to  he  can  ciiarm  the  birds 
off  the  trees;  but  he  is  also  rascible.  indis- 
creet and  unpredictable.  H  s  sarcasm,  his 
Irrepressible  witticisms,  mlgh  sometime  up- 
set the  International  appleca-t. 

The  contraat  between  these  extreme  vleWB 
Is  almost  comic,  but  It  has  :ts  serious  as- 
pect.     Prejudice    about    an    individual    can 
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•  the  waters  as  much  as  prejudice  about 
■a  teue  Senator  Connallt  Is  In  a  position 
where  his  actions  bear  upon  the  welfare  of 
America  and  the  world.  For  years  he  and 
Senator  Vandenbebc.  in  jealous  but  effective 
alliance,  have  worked  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  split  which  paralyzed  American  foreign 
policy  after  World  War  I.  In  recent  months 
Senator  Vandenbehg  has  been  seriously  ill. 
and  no  other  Republican  has  come  forward 
to  fill  his  massive  role.  The  pressure  upon 
CoNNALLT's  aging  shoulders  has  increased 
accordingly.  It  may  be  well.  then,  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  man  himself,  to  try  to  * 
disentangle  the  conflicts  and  find  some  fair 
balance  between  the  extreme  estimates.  Be- 
sides, he  Is  worth  meeting.  He  is  a  rare 
bird.  You  will  go  far  before  finding  another 
person  so  engaging  and  exasperating,  so 
compounded  of  honey  and  vinegar,  talent 
and  mischief,  statesmanship  and  buffoon- 
ery. 

His  appearance  Is  the  joy  of  photograph- 
ers and  cartoonists.  He  Is  the  classical  image 
of  the  old-school  Senator,  with  his  big  head, 
his  flowing  silvery  locks — thinning  on  top 
now.  but  long  and  bushy  in  the  back — hla 
wide- brimmed  black  hat.  hL<<  long  cigar,  his 
black  bow  tie,  his  boiled  shirt  with  gold 
studs  and  cuff  links,  his  clothes  of  fine 
material  but  old-fashioned  cut.  At  72  hla 
complexion  Is  as  pink  as  a  baby's.  He  is  over 
6  feet  tall,  with  a  plump  body  and  long, 
thin  arms  and  legs.  His  feet  in  their  neat, 
pointed  black  shoes  seem  almost  too  small 
to  sustain  his  big  frame  as  he  toddles  with 
short  little  steps  upon  hla  senatorial 
rounds. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  costume  Is  worn 
for  political  effect.  But  a  photograph  taken 
of  him  when  he  was  a  skinny  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas  In  1897  shows  hun  wear- 
ing the  same  style  of  togs — black  hat.  bow  tie, 
boiled  shirt  and  all.  It  suited  him  then;  it 
suits  him  now.  From  this  it  could  be  argued 
either  that  Tom  was  already  a  pxjlitlcian  at' 
20  or  that  he  is  too  much  of  an  Individualist 
to  change  with  every  passing  whim  of  fashion. 
There  Is  some  truth  In  both. 

Connallt  Is  not  ashamed  of  the  name  of 
politician.  "When  a  successful  politician  Is 
dead."  he  says,  "they  call  him  a  statesman. 
That's  fine.  But  so  long  as  he  remains  alive, 
he'd  better  not  forget  his  politics."  He  is  not, 
however,  a  machine  politician.  He  has  never 
bothered  to  build  a  political  organization  in 
Texas.  State,  city,  or  county.  He  doesn  t  need 
one.  Since  he  first  announced  for  the  legis- 
lature at  22 — that  was  in  1900 — he  has  never 
lost  an  election.  When  campaign  time  comes 
he  simply  ambles  about  the  vast  reaches  of 
his  native  heath,  renewing  Innumerable 
friendships,  cracking  jokes  with  the  popu- 
lace and  making  the  famous  Connallt 
speeches. 

One  fine  day  long  ago.  they  say.  Conn.\llt 
arrived  unannounced  In  a  small  Texas  town 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  streets  almost 
deserted.  He  did  not  know  that  a  poliUcal 
enemy  of  his.  a  politico  noted  for  his  sUvep 
tongue  and  Itchy  fingers,  had  come  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  falrgroimds;  and  that  the 
whole  town  had  shut  up  shop  to  attend  the 
show.     Connallt  hailed  a  lonely  traffic  cop. 

"Why  are  all  the  stores  locked  up?"  he 
asked. 

"Governor  Blank  Is  In  town."  said  the  cop. 

"You  mean."  Inquired  Cownallt  wonder- 
Ingly.  "that  he  robs  folks  right  In  broad  day- 
light?" 

Nor  Is  Connallt  a  subserrlent  or  hack  poli- 
tician. During  his  career  he  has  defied  the 
Ku  Klux  Baan.  the  big  corporate  interests — 
on  taxes — and  the  labor  unions — with  th« 
Smith-Connally  hW  to  check  strikes  In  war- 
time. When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  at  the 
height  of  hla  power.  Connallt  broke  with 
him  on  the  NRA.  the  Court  plan  and  the 
reorganization  bUl.  Truman  he  has  sup- 
ported loyally,  even  In  the  dark  1948  days 


when  so  many  others  ran  for  cover  or  flirted 
with  the  Dlilecrats.  But  he  disapproved  ot 
Truman's  haste  in  abolishing  the  excess- 
profits  tax  when  the  war  was  over.  Con- 
nallt wanted  to  reduce  It  gradually.  Today 
many  economists  agree  that  a  slower  reduc- 
tion would  have  retarded  postwar  Inflation 
and  left  the  Treasury  In  healthier  shape  than 
It  is  now.  Liberals  who  label  Connallt  as 
a  moss-backed  reactionary  should  examine 
his  record  on  taxes  from  1916  to  date. 

Just  as  he  keeps  to  the  old  style  in  clothes, 
so  does  Connallt  cling  to  old  friendships. 
Such  friends,  in  turn,  are  his  stoutest  en- 
thusiasts. Texans  who  remember  him  as 
Talking  Tom,  the  Boy  Oator  of  Baylor,  or 
as  a  gawky  young  sergeant  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  or  as  the  youthful  crusader 
for  the  first  Texas  antitrust  law— these 
leathery  old  lads  don't  just  admire  Tom, 
they  love  him.  They  actually  choke  up  with 
emotion  as  they  talk  about  Lim.  When  they 
try  to  tell  one  of  his  southern  stories,  they 
get  to  laughing  so  they  have  to  stop,  and  mop 
their  eyes,  and  gasp,  "I  can't  do  it.  You  got 
to  get  Tom  to  tell  It  himself.  Make  hun  teU 
you  about  Old  Blue,  the  coon  dog  who  solved 
th-"  big  murder  case.  And  about  the  sinner 
at  revival  meeting  with  the  stolen  ham  under 
his  shirt  bosom.  And  how  an  old  colored 
woman,  the  defendant,  made  a  laughing- 
stock of  Tom  when  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney." 

These  old  pals  regard  even  Tom's  faults.  If 
any,  with  affectionate  indulgence.  "Tom 
talks  too  quick.  He's  not  one  of  your  cold- 
blooded, close-jawed  fellows.  He's  honest, 
impulsive.  He  blurts  out  what's  on  his  mind. 
He  makes  a  Ic  '  boners  that  way.  But  then 
he  Just  chews  away  on  his  cigar  and  thinks 
things  over,  and  by  the  tim«  the  show-down 
c-^mes.  why,  he  has  the  right  suiswers.  Never 
knew  a  man  to  make  so  many  little-bitty 
mistakes  and  so  few  big  mistakes.  Yju  just 
look  at  the  record." 

Or:  "Tom  does  play  kind  of  rough  In  de- 
bate. But  he  doesn't  mean  a  speck  of  harm 
by  it.  He  comes  by  that  wiiplash  talk  nat- 
urally— inherited  It  from  his  pa,  Jones  Con- 
nally, who  had  the  sharpest  tongue  in  Mc- 
Lennan County,  Tom  has  lieen  whetting  up 
his  sass  on  the  opposition  for  50-odd  years 
now.  until — well,  he  Just  don't  realize  how 
deep  his  words  can  cut." 

There  are  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wUl 
hardly  agree  with  this  picture  of  Connallt 
as  a  pla^'ful  old  kitten  unaware  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  own  claws.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other, most  of  the  Republicans  and  some  of 
the  Democrats  have  been  slashed  by  hla 
repartee.  Usually  the  wounds  heal  quickly 
under  the  sunny  balm  of  Tom's  private  per- 
sonality. Sometimes  the  ricJcule  festers  and 
lingers.  There  are  Senators  who,  being  hu- 
man, are  tempted  to  oppose  a  measure  mere- 
ly because  Connallt  advo:ates  It.  Some- 
day, on  a  close  vote,  this  might  derange  na- 
tional policy  or  damage  thi!  public  welfare. 
Connallt  may  realize  this  partially — lately 
he  has  apparently  tried  hard  to  hold  himself 
In  check— but  not  fully.  Some  time  ago, 
after  a  bitter  exchange  in  which  Connallt 
goaded  an  opponent  almost  Into  apoplexy, 
a  reporter  went  to  ask  him  about  details  of 
the  battle. 

"WeU."  said  Connallt,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar  and  beaming  rosily — he  always  looks 
younger  after  a  hot  fight — '  we  had  a  bit  of 
persiflage." 

Th©  "persiflage"  may  nin  idl  the  way  from 
light  to  heavy,  from  frolicsome  to  wicked. 
Well  remembered  is  CoNNALLT's  appeal  to 
Senator  Bbidgxs,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  ap- 
proach hla  subject  with  an  open  mind  in- 
stead of  an  open  mouth,  ijist  fall  during 
the  arms-for-Europo  debate.  Senator  Feb- 
cusoN,  of  Michigan,  after  harassing  Con- 
nallt with  a  long  series  of  questions,  said 
with  mock  politeness,  'T  hojDe  my  question* 
are  not  embarrassing  tlie  S^snator," 
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Snapped  Connallt,  "The  only  way  th* 
Senator  can  possibly  embarrass  me  Is  by 
agreeing  with  me." 

In  the  course  of  a  heated  debate  with  Con- 
nallt, the  Republican  floor  leader.  Senator 
Whbiht,  of  Nefcraska.  waved  his  arms  ener- 
getically, banged  the  desk,  and  roared  im- 
pressively. 

"I  feel."  rejoined  Connallt,  "like  an  old 
lawyer  I  know  In  Texas.  His  opponent 
shouted  and  foamed  at  the  mouth  In  ad- 
dressing the  jury.  When  the  old  lawyer's 
turn  came,  he  said,  "If  your  honor  please, 
bow- wow- wow-wow.  Now  that  1  have  an- 
swered my  opponent,  I  shaU  discuss  th« 
Issues  of  this  case.'  " 

Whebbt  barked  right  back,  but  Connallt, 
who  can  mimic  man  or  beast,  outbarked  him. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  visiting  school  chil- 
dren In  the  Senate  galleries. 

Connallt  seldom  makes  long  speeches 
himself,  and  Is  a  picture  of  pained  boredom 
when  others  drone  on.  Sometimes  he  pro- 
tests against  "all  these  cubic  feet  of  oratory." 
Once  he  said,  "Draco  wrote  his  laws  In 
blood.  The  Senate  writes  Its  laws  in  wind." 
And  again;  "Concentration  in  government 
has  affected  everything  but  senatorial 
speeches."  His  courtesy  can  be  utterly  dis- 
arming, but  also  deceptive.  One  day  aa 
opponent  had  made  a  grandiloquent  sp>eech. 

Connallt  rose  and  said  blandly,  "The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Is  Justly  called  one  of  ths 
shock  troops  of  the  Republican  forces." 
(The  unsuspecting  victim  bowed  compla- 
cently.) CONNALLT'S  voicc  sharpened.  "His 
speech  shocks  the  credulity  of  everyone  who 
knows  the  facts." 

Under  stress  Connallt  occasionally  throws 
away  the  rapier  and  wields  a  downright  ugly 
bludgeon.  He  has  called  an  opponent's 
speech  "this  slimy  exudation"  and  "llvery- 
Btable  talk,  fit  only  for  the  back  room  of  som* 
low  house."  In  one  feverish  night  session 
he  said  of  an  adversary,  suspected  of  presi- 
dential ambitions,  "The  Senator  has  covered 
this  whole  subject  with  the  vomit  of  his 
prejudice  and  rancor  and  hatred  and  ambi- 
tion. Oh,  ambition  Is  a  fatuou-  thing, 
•  •  •  When  a  Senator  gets  the  ambition 
to  run  for  President,  no  longer  la  he  wortH 
a  damn  as  a  Senator." 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  printed  word* 
give  only  a  dim  impression  of  their  effect  as 
uttered  by  Connallt.  He  could  have  mads 
a  fortune  as  an  actor,  with  an  easy  mastery 
of  tragic,  character,  and  comedy  roles.  Not 
only  Is  his  face  Immensely  mobile  and  ex- 
pressive; his  whole  being  gets  Into  the  acrt. 
The  shrug  or  sag  of  his  shoulders,  the  wide 
gestures  of  the  sinuous  arms,  the  angle  of 
each  finger,  the  jut  of  the  cigar,  the  droop 
of  his  knees,  the  stance  or  prance  of  the 
little  feet — each  contributes  Its  part  to  drama 
or  ridicule.  He  can.  by  mere  tone  and  inflec- 
tion, make  ordinary  words  absurd  or  reverse 
their  obvious  meaning.     For  example: 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
one  of  the  witnesses  was  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor and  doctor  of  divinity.  A  long  state- 
ment of  his  college  degrees,  hla  academic  and 
chtirchly  honors,  was  put  Into  the  record. 
The  professor  proceeded  to  attack  the  treaty 
with  pious  zeal  and  some  Ingenuity.  All  this 
was  most  distasteful  to  Chairman  Connallt. 
He  squirmed  uneasily,  but  said  little  until 
the  professor  had  finished. 

Then  he  leaned  forward,  waved  his  cigar 
In  a  tolerant  sweep  of  dismissal,  and  said, 
"We  have  greatly  enjoyed  having  you  here, 
doctor.  We  know  you  are  a  man  of  culture, 
of  education,  of  refinement,  and  of  high 
Ideals.    You  are  excused." 

In  form,  the  words  were  fatiltlessly  courte- 
ous. 'Why  then  the  rising  titter  which  rip- 
pled through  the  audience?  It  came  from 
that  faint  but  unmistakable  overtone  at  deri- 
sion In  CONNALLT'S  volcB.  It  WBS  gently 
done.  One  reporter  said.  "I  don't  think  the 
prc^essor  even  knows  he's  been  stabbed." 
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Coxnau.t"s  Inflection  haa  tecome  a  sort 
of  Instniment  or  index  of  mteniatlonal  pel- 
IC7.  When  "nto  was  still  a  buddy  of  Stallns. 
•Jid  Wis  bacJilng  the  Communist  guerrillas 
In  Greece.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  ConNallt 
pronounce  the  word  "Tugoslavia  "  He  would 
throw  beck  his  head,  wrinkle  up  his  nose,  and 
drag  out  the  third  syllable  In  a  scornful, 
bleating  whinny,  "Yugosla-a-a-a-a-av-ya." 
It  was  primitive  comedy  of  sound,  but  a 
sure-fL-e  laueh  r-lih  venerable  Senators  as 
well  as  with  eallery  youngsters  who  did  not 
even  know  what  th«  word  meant.  Nowadays. 
wtth  Yugoslavia  en  the  outs  with  Russia  and 
making  friendly  overtures  to  Greece.  Con- 
KALiT  pronounces  the  name  In  an  ordinary 

TOlC?. 

At  one  International  conference  Connallt 
persisted  In  calling  the  Saudi-Arabians  "the 
pseudo-Arabians."  The  diplomats  tut-tutted 
and  the  protctol  beys  almoet  had  a  fit.  Why 
did  Tom  do  it?  Was  It  Ignorance  or  willful- 
ness or  mischief  Or  was  It  annoyance  that 
the  oil  of  these  dratted  pseudo- Arabians 
might  compete  with  the  wells  of  his  beloved 
Texas?  This  brings  us  into  a  fertile  realm 
at  controversy.  How  much  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
really  knew  about  International  affairs? 

The  anti-ToM  faction,  headed  by  some  of 
our  most  eamect  diplomats  and  deepest 
global  thinkers,  contends  that  he  is  deplor- 
ably Ignorant  en  world  problems.  They  say 
he  has  hardly  even  thumbed  the  thousands 
of  pages  of  pregnant  data  underlying  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  that  he  Is  bewildered  by 
European  economics.  They  are  annoyed  by 
his  reference  to  the  "dollar  gap."  I've  had 
the  dollar  gap  all  my  life.  It  can't  te  filled. 
They  tell  of  the  time  when  he  was  In  Pr.rls  i.i 
1»4€.  S.S  negotiations  got  under  way  on  the 
Italian  peace  treaty.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
was  Trieste  When  asked  about  this,  he  said, 
"Where  is  Trieste?" 

Another  st^ry  Is  that  when  Tom  was  at- 
tending a  session  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
was  apprcached  by  a  member  of  UNESCO — 
United  Nations  Economic,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

•Senator."  he  said.  "Im  from  UNESCO." 

••Ah."  said  CONNNAM.T  cordially,  "I'm  al- 
ways happy  to  meet  anyone  from  your  fine 
little  country." 

Probably  that  one  Is  apocryphal.  But  even 
If  It  is  true,  there  Is  no  way  of  telling — that's 
the  trouole  with  old  Tom — whether  he  was 
•llppmg  a  cog  or  slyly  kidding  the  ever- 
mushrooming  alphabetical  agencies.  The 
pro-Tom  faction  argues  that  Connallt 
knows  all  that  he  wants  or  needs  to  know 
In  order  to  form  sensible  Judgments  on  the 
main  issues;  and  that  he  scmetinves  plays 
dumb  for  reasons  of  strategy  or  Just  plain 
fun. 

Conn  ALL  Ys  indifference  to  diplomatic 
amenities  Is  the  recurrent  despair  of  Am- 
bassadors atid  the  State  Department.  During 
the  China  debate  last  autunm  he  said  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  absconded  with  severi'l  hun- 
dred nnlllon  dollars  In  gold.  Further  aid  to 
China,  he  declared,  '.oi:ld  be  pouring  money 
down  a  rathoie.  at  the  bottom  of  which  hole 
you'll  f.nd  old  Chiang,  the  generalissimo  who 
never  gencraluslmos.  This  spring  'V.  John 
Kenney,  Chief  of  the  ECA  mlsolon  In  England, 
testifying  be.'ore  Ccnnally  s  committee,  be- 
^n  a?aln  the  long,  familiar  story  of  Eng- 
land's postwar  economic  dUBcultles. 

CoNN.\LLT  waved  his  cigar  Impatiently, 
••■We  knew  she's  all  crippled  up."  he  said; 
"ffot  one  eye  half  gouged  out  and  one  ear  bit 
off     But  Just  what  are  we  doing  about  It?" 

La.  t  summer,  at  a  luncheon  for  Foreign 
Mlnlrtcr  Bcvin.  Connallt  remarked  genially. 
"Whenever  the  British  come  over  here  we  feel 
B  little  elevated,  a  little  lifted  up.  a  lltUe 
lighter." 

"Every  so  often."  say*  one  diplomat,  "our 
amba^fadors  have  to  run  around  to  the  for- 
eiKU  chancelleries  and  try  to  explain  Just 
what  kind  of  a  man  Chalnr.pn  C'rNNALLT 
i» — one  oi  the  most  puzsilnj  torks  i  i  \.>.e  his- 


tory cf  diplomacy."  One  staterman  v.ho 
needs  no  briefing  on  Connallt  Is  Winston 
Churchill.  On  his  visits  to  Washington  he 
used  to  make  it  a  point  to  see  Connallt. 
The  two  would  retire  to  an  inner  o£Qce,  from 
which,  for  some  time  after,  would  come  only 
the  fragrance  of  rich  Havana  smoke  and  the 
sound  of  deep-throated  laughter.  When 
Churchill  was  accused  of  fighting  against 
America  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Con- 
nallt quickly  got  the  true  facts  from  his 
friend  and  refuted  the  story  In  a  fiery  Sen- 
ate speech.  He  has  Churchill's  letter  of 
appreciation  frumed  on  the  wall  of  his  office. 

Seme  younger  critics  seem  to  think  cf 
CONN.'j.LT  as  an  unschooled  old  yokel  with 
no  International  background  who  somehow 
blundered  upon  the  world  scene  during  the 
1940s.  This  is  wide  of  the  mark.  Conn.^llt 
has  been  responsibly  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  since  1917.  when,  an  ardent 
young  WUsonlan,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
from  the  beginning,  and  later  of  the  World 
Court.  As  early  as  the  1920's  he  was  pleading 
for  a  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
He  opposed  our  Intervention  In  Nicaragua, 
and  was  a  strong  and  early  proponent  of 
friendlier  relations  with  Latin  America — 
long  before  the  "good  neighbor"  phrase  was 
coined.  Since  1924  he  has  been  a  delegate 
to  numerous  conferences  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  In  Geneva,  London.  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome.  In  1917  he  cast  his 
first  vote  in  Congress  for  the  declaratk  n  of 
war  against  Germany — "That's  one  I  re&Uy 
had  to  pray  over" — and  In  1941  he  penned  the 
draft  of  the  war  declarations  against  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

He  is  neither  a  novice  nor  an  unschooled 
rustic.  His  father,  Jones  Connally,  after 
fighting  as  a  Conf  sderate  officer  with  Parsons 
Brigade,  went  back  to  Texas,  broke,  and  built 
up  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farms  in  his 
county.  Young  Tom  was  reared  with  mere 
than  the  usual  advantages.  He  was  the  only 
boy  among  a  family  of  adoring  sisters,  who 
spoiled  him  then  as  affectionate  friends 
have  spoiled  him  since.  He  was  exception- 
ally bright  and  quick,  and  something  of  a 
prodigy  at  me.ntal  arithmetic.  At  Baylor 
University  he  took  the  classical  covirse  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  Greek,  Latin,  and  history, 
graduating  at  18.  the  youngest  man  in  his 
class.  At  20  he  had  his  LL  B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  law  school,  cum  laude. 
Later,  two  terms  as  the  boy  wonder  of  the 
legislature,  two  terms  as  the  popular  young 
county  attorney,  then  a  prosperous  law  prac- 
tice, and  then  election  to  Congreso  before  he 
was  40. 

No.  "dumb"  Is  net  the  word  for  Connallt. 
"Too  smart "  would  be  closer  to  It.  His  mind 
Is  so  q'jxk.  his  Intuitions  so  sharp,  his  tongue 
so  clever,  that  he  haa  had  little  Incentive  for 
deep  study  or  closely  reasoned  thought. 
Things  have  come  too  easily  to  him.  Over 
the  years  he  has  neglected  the  mental  disci- 
plines of  concentration  and  application. 
Sometimes  he  grows  careless,  stumbling  Into 
blunders  and  misunderstandings  which  are 
remembered  to  his  hurt.  But  whatever  the 
defects  In  the  profundity  or  details  of  his 
scholarship  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
neglected  the  main  lines  of  American  policy, 
or  the  supreme  importance  of  winning  uni- 
fied backing  for  them  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  his  early  days  in  Washington.  Congress- 
man Co.nnallt  was  a  fascinated  observer 
of  the  League  of  Nations  struggle.  He  saw 
his  Idol,  Woodrow  Wilson,  an  Intellectual,  a 
scholar,  a  learned  student  of  government 
and  history,  fall  tragically  for  lack  of  slmole 
political  acumen  and  common  sense.  He 
saw  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — the  elder— another 
most  scholarly  man.  put  on  a  stubborn  fight 
which  shoved  America  back  Into  Isolationism 
for  a  generation.  Possibly  the  sight  soured 
Connallt  on  the  supreme  value  of  intellec- 
tuality in  International  affairs. 


Some  people  think  Tom  ha?  swung  too 
far  in  the  other  direction.  Can  t  he  at  least, 
they  ask.  genteelize  those  cri'ssroads  col- 
loquialisms of  his?  Even  heie  Connallt 
would  disagree.  As  far  back  as  1027  he  was 
In  rebellion  against  the  langui  ge  of  diplo- 
macy, protesting.  "The  pronouncements  of 
the  State  Department  lack  polntedness. 
They  pulsate  with  the  cryptic  language  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  with  ihe  clear-cut 
meaning  our  people  prefer.  The  veneer  ob- 
scures the  substance.  Let's  have  the  real 
homespim  talk  the  people  can  understand." 
■  Even  in  the  1920's  he  advocated  a  non- 
partisan approach  to  foreign  jroblemf.  and 
on  May  7.  1924,  he  made — w.th  a  typical 
Connallt  slant— this  acute  prophecy  3n  In- 
ternational organization: 

"I  even  have  hopes  of  our  friends,  the  Re- 
publicans, embracing  some  doctrine  of  that 
kind.  When  the  wild  elephant  Is  f^rst  cap- 
tured In  the  Jungle  he  Is  not  able  to  stand 
on  upturned  tubs  and  do  all  Hie  marvelous 
tricks  of  the  ring.  When  they  tiy  cut  the 
surcingle,  when  they  adjust  the  crupper,  he 
cavorts  and  snorts  and  raises  all  manner  of 
sand  (business  of  Connallt  snorting  and 
cavorting  like  a  wild  elephant].  But  finally 
he  becomes  accustomed  to  It.  And  after  a 
while  we  who  attend  the  circus  see  the  old 
elephant  putting  on  all  kinds  of  fancy  per- 
formances, to  the  delectation  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

"When  this  Republican  elephant  finds  a 
league  of  nations  with  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  erased  from  it,  and  sees  that 
Instead  of  being  called  a  league  It  Is  called 
an  association  of  nations,  and  gets  used  to 
that — he  may  trumpet  a  few  times  and 
switch  his  tall,  but  finally  he  will  probably 
encircle  It  with  his  rusty  old  trunk  and 
say;  'This  thing,  after  all,  is  Jus'  what  I've 
been  looking  for.' " 

Pretty  good  prognosticating  for  1924. 
The  so-called  bipartisan  policy — Conn.^llt 
calls  It  nonpartisan.  Vandentjebg  unparti- 
Ean — actually  began  sometime  during  the 
late  war.  It  Is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact 
date  for  Its  birth  or  precise  credit  for  its  in- 
vention. The  idea  was  in  the  air;  many  men 
were  tinkering  with  it.  Certainly  the  Ccn- 
nally resolution  of  1943  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks. And  ea'ly  in  1944.  at  the  Invitation 
of  Secretary  Hull.  Chairman  Connallt  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  work  with  Hull  on 
"a  basic  postwar  security  program."  In  a 
departure  from  custom,  Connallt  named  to 
his  subcommittee  an  equal  number  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans — four  of  each — and 
stated,  "In  foreign  relations  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  our  country  present 
a  united  front."  Later  that  year  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  as  Governor  Dewey's  envoy,  helped 
In  the  arrangements  to  keep  foreign  policy 
out  of  the  1944  Presidential  campaign.  In 
early  1945  Vandenbekg  made  his  dramatic  re- 
nunciation of  Isolationism,  and  emerged  as 
the  forceful  leader  of  bipartlsanlsm  on  the 
Republican  side.  Thereafter  bipartisan  dele- 
gations were  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, to  the  United  Nations  and  to  all 
major  International  meetings.  Connallt 
and  Vandeneerc  labored  together  to  make  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  closer  liaison 
unit  between  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
The  bipartisan  policy  grew  In  coherence  and 
strength. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  Demo- 
cratic-Republican squabbles  on  foreign  pol- 
icy or  State  Department  matters — including 
the  recent  bitter  storm  over  the  McCartht 
charges.  But  the  remarkable  fact  l.s  this: 
Every  really  major  measure  of  foreign  policy 
since  the  war  has  received  the  support  of 
both  parties  In  Congress.  Even  when  the 
Republicans  captured  Congress  during  1947- 
48.  there  was  no  upset  or  break  in  continuity. 
Bipartlsanlsm  Is  personified  In  the  public 
mind  by  Senator  Vandenberg.  He  has  played 
a  major  part  In  it  ever  since  he  came  Into 
the  limelight  with  his  famous  "conversion  " 
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■peech  of  1945.  and  played  It  superbly  weU. 
He  was  fitted  for  It  In  temperament  and  per- 
sonality. His  suave  dignity  is  Impressive. 
As  a  writer  and  editor  he  was  master  of  the 
right  phrase — striking  or  portentous — to  fit 
the  occasion.  What  other  man  could  have 
filled  the  role  so  well?  He  has  deserved  Im- 
mense credit,  and  received  It, 

Co.nnallt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  received 
perhaps  less  crcUlt  than  his  due — and  for 
this  there  are  reasons.  His  personality  Is 
not  nattirally  fitted  to  the  role.  By  tem- 
jjerament  Tom  Connallt  Is  about  as  non- 
partisan as  a  fighting  rooster.  The  fact  that 
he  has  held  his  combative  emotions  In  check 
as  well  as  he  has — with  only  minor  explo- 
sions— represents  an  extraordinary  triumph 
of  mind  ov^r  Instinct.  Actually  he  Is  de- 
voted to  the  nonpartisan  policy,  he  Is  proud 
of  It.  he  has  put  into  It  the  major  labor  cf 
his  later  years.  It  Is  a  pity  that  tha-^e  little 
outbursts  have  to  cplotch  the  picture — yet 
without  the  temper  and  the  tongue  It  would 
not  quite  be  old  Tom.  a  tamer  Tom  might 
go  down  further  In  history,  but  it  would 
make  for  a  duller  present. 

The  personal  relationship  between  Con- 
WALLT  and  Vandenberg  has  been  an  Inter- 
esting one.  These  two  strong  characters 
both  came  to  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
1920's.  Both  sprang  quickly  Into  promi- 
nence there.  Both  have  a  dramatic  quality 
and  a  touch  of  the  prima  donna — there  was 
a  certain  natural  rivalry  between  them.  As 
the  two  rose  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  re- 
spective parties  on  the  powerful  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  there  was  plentv  of 
occasion  for  friction  and  jealousy  between 
them. 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  jealousy. 
Some  observers  contend  tHat  after  the  Re- 
publicans won  control  of  the  Senate  in  the 
1946  elections,  and  Connallt  had  to  yield 
his  cherished  chairmanship  to  Van,  he  was 
almost  ill  with  envy.  Maybe  so.  Envy  is 
a  pervasive  human  emotion,  Macaulay,  I 
believe,  spoke  of  "envy,  that  vile  Ingredient 
which  fouls  our  dispositions."  It  has  lost 
battles  and  wrecked  governments.  If  there 
was  this  alleced  Jealousy  between  Conn.uxt 
and  Vanbenbehg,  it  Is  vastly  to  their  credit 
that  they  did  net  let  It  get  out  cf  hand,  but 
continued  to  work  falthftilly  together  on 
Issues  of  delicate  balance  and  world  im- 
portance. And  If  there  was  envy,  there  were 
also  mutual  affection  and  respect. 

CONN.ALLT's  Irascibility  has  also  been  much 
commented  upon.  Not  only  does  he  play 
rough  In  debate;  he  also,  less  forgivably.  Is 
brutally  sarcastic  at  times  with  witnesses 
who  appear  before  his  committee — persona 
who,  out  cf  respect  for  the  chairman's  posi- 
tion, can  hardly  talk  back  on  equal  terms. 
Partly  this  Is  a  legacy  of  his  days  as  a  prose- 
cuting attorney— anybody  who  takes  the  wit- 
ness stand  Is  fair  game.  Last  year,  when  a 
witness  referred  to  •'heckilng."  Connallt 
said.  "We  do  not  heckle  here.  Anybody 
coming  here  comes  at  his  own  peril."  This 
Is  a  questionable  doculne  for  persons  appear- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  or  governmental 
duty.  Even  witnesses  favorable  to  Con- 
nallt's  own  views  may  find  themselves  the 
hapless  targets  of  his  exasperation. 

Sometimes  his  irritation  can  Jar  an  em- 
pire. This  spring  Britain's  effort  of  save 
dollars  by  ahiltlng  her  purchases  from 
American  oU  to  Middle-Eastern  oil  was  under 
discxMslon.  Connallt  broke  In  angrUv  to 
say  that  If  Britain  persisted  In  such  prac- 
tices, "then  I'm  not  In  favor  of  giving  her 
another  dollar."  Later  Connallt,  as  his 
friends  say,  "chewed  away  on  his  cigar."  then 
fought  successfully  for  the  ECA  extension  bill 
giving  Britain  her  share  of  aid  as  usual. 
But  his  remark,  when  made,  hit  the  head- 
lines, stirred  the  Jubilation  of  the  McCor- 
mlck  press  and  sent  a  shudder  down  Eng- 
land's spine. 

This  irritation  has  been  especially  noticed 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,    'vi'hat  Is  not  gen- 
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erally  known  Is  that  during  "hat  time  Sena- 
tor Connallt  has  suffered  from  an  unusual- 
ly prolonged  and  nerve-racking  case  at 
•hlnglcs— also  called  herpes  aoster,  cr  8t. 
Anthony's  fire.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  the  nonfatal  diseases.  It  is  accompanied 
by  Intense  sensitiveness  erf  the  surface  nervea 
and  agonizing  neuralgic  twinges.  EJurlng  the 
entire  ordeal  Connallt  has  continued  dog- 
gedly at  work,  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of 
respcnslbility.  but  the  pains  haven't  helped 
his  disposition.  In  some  of  those  Irascible 
outbursts.  It  Is  fair  to  guess  that  It  wasn't 
Tom.  but  the  shingles  speaking.  A  future 
aspiring  Ph.  D.  might  weU  explore  this  sub- 
ject further  with  a  thesis :  Influence  of  Sena- 
tor Connallts  Herpes  Zoster  on  the  Climate 
of  the  Cold  War  in  the  Mid-twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Recently  the  doctors  have  been  trying 
one  of  the  new  drugs  on  Connallt 's  ailment 
and  he  has  been  feeling  much  better. 

In  private  converse  Conn.allt  is  generally 
a  model  of  gentle  charm,  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  and  paternal  benevolence.  The 
people  who  work  for  him  idolize  him — not  a 
bad  sign.  His  position  carries  with  It,  ex 
officio,  all  the  best  dinner  Invitations,  and 
the  Senator  and  the  attractive  Mrs.  Con- 
nally are  extremely  popular  In  their  own 
right.  As  an  old  bridge  fan.  Tom  Is  fighting 
a  stubborn  rear-euard  action  against  ca- 
nasta. He  has  an  engaging  fund  and  gaiety. 
Some  years  ago.  at  a  big  party,  with  the 
orchestra  playing,  a  friend  found  the  Sena- 
tor off  In  a  secluded  corner,  executing  a  neat 
pas  seul.  "I'd  go  out  there  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  do  a  clog,"  he  said,  "except 
they'd  say  I  was  a  fool." 

It  has  been  complained  that  Connallt 
has  never  originated  any  Important  legis- 
lation In  the  International  field.  He  would 
agree.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  an  origi- 
nator. He  tries  rather  to  get  the  bugs  out 
of  the  bill  and  put  it  In  such  common-sense 
shape  that  he  can  shepherd  It  through  the 
Senate  and  win  public  support.  It  is  said 
that  Connallt's  first  reaction  to  any  new 
idea  Is  an  angry  ••What  the  hell  for?  "  When 
he  accepts  the  Idea  It  is  said.  "He's  been 
prodded  into  it."  'When  It  passes  the  Sen- 
ate It  Is  said.  "Well,  the  Senate  was  for  It, 
anyway."  The  fact  remains  that  on  the 
record  Conn.allt  has  an  amazingly  high  bat- 
ting average. 

It  Is  true  that  he  is  going  on  73 — August 
19 — and  not  getting  any  younger.  Every 
now  and  then  this  leads  to  an  amusing  little 
drama.  When  word  gets  around  that  old 
Tom  Is  not  feeling  so  pert,  certain  Texas 
Representatives  drift  over  to  the  Senate 
Chamber — not  that  they  want  to  inherit  his 
seat,  of  course — Just  want  to  see  him  In 
action.  Connallt,  who  has  an  tincanny 
knowledge  of  everything  which  happens  on 
Capitol  Hill,  is  always  quite  aware  of  this. 
He  dodders  to  his  desk  with  a  show  of  In- 
firmity, He  fimibles  feebly  with  his  docu- 
ments. Then,  seizing  a  favorable  opening, 
he  jumps  to  his  feet  and  puts  on  a  masterly 
exhibition  of  eloquence,  vigor,  and  wit.  The 
Tesans  from  the  lower  House  tiptoe  out,  look- 
ing a  mite  discouraged. 


Keynote  Speech  by  Hen.  William  E. 
Jenner,  of  Indiana,  Before  Indiana  Re- 
pablican  State  ConTention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr.    CAPEHART.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
stirring  keynote  address  delivered  by  my 
able  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jekxsr]  at  the  biennial 
Indiana  Republican  State  Convention  In 
Indianapolis  on  June  30,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  Republican  , 
State  Convention,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low Hoosiers.  you  have  honored  me  one* 
more  by  giving  me  the  privilege  of  keynot- 
Ing  this  Indiana  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion. 

Indiana  Is  one  State  where  we  are  still 
proud  of  our  great  American  heritage. 

Our  motto  is  still  "In  God  we  trust."  And 
He  who  helped  our  forefathers  make  this 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  will  not  desert 
us  now  in  our  struggle  to  preserve  it. 

Today  we  know  that  If  we  are  going  to  b« 
able  to  continue  as  Hoosiers,  Americans,  and 
Republicans  we  are  In  the  fight  of  our  Uvea. 

So  great  are  the  stakes,  we  have  resolved 
the  differences  and  mistakes  of  yesterday 
must  remain  buried  in  the  dead  i>ast.  W* 
must  move  toward  November  united  in  a 
common  determination  born  of  our  deep  love 
for  constitutional  liberty  and  freedom. 

Of  course,  otir  -nodern  breed  of  self-ap- 
pomted  saviours  insists  there  Is  really  no 
need  for  us  to  be  concerned  for  the  future — 
there  Is  no  need  for  this  convention — there 
certainly  Is  no  need  for  the  Republican 
Party — Indeed,  there  Is  no  longer  any  real 
need  for  us  even  to  try  to  keep  otir  tradi- 
tional American  principles  alive. 

Why? 

Because,  If  we  are  to  believe  what  w» 
hear.  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  their  contemporaries 
we*' political  Ignoramuses.  They  never  were 
ab^?  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Karl  Marx  and  Lenla 
andi  never  palled  around  with  "Good  Old 
Joe." 

Because  they  say  the  Fair  Deal  shows  up 
these  founding  fathers  as  nothing  but  back- 
woods politicians,  who  were  Just  lucky 
enough  to  have  lived  in  a  nation  that  finally 
produced  Harry-Super-Truman. 

Folks,  Just  whom  does  Harry  really  think 
he  is  kidding? 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  rattle-brained 
theory  tt.an  Harry's  that  the  Pair  Deal  is 
alone  responsible  for  our  every  blessing? 

He  claims  It  Is  the  Fair  Deal  which  slowly 
but  surely  Is  building  new  foundations  for 
enduring  progress,   prosperity,  and  peace. 

If  there  Is  anything  wrong  with  the  Pair 
Deal,  he  says.  It  Is  only  because  we  Just  have 
not  given  him  enough  power,  enough  con- 
trols, enough  money  with  which  to  work 
his  modem  miracles. 

And  here  Is  the  real  snapper — this  won- 
derful political  discovery  of  Harry's  Is  based 
on  such  a  simple  formula  for  success  that 
th9  American  people  Just  cannot  afford  to 
reject  It. 

Just  prom.'se  everybody  something  for 
nothing. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem.  Mr.  Truman  In- 
sists that  on  the  International  scene  during 
the  past  5  years  this  formula  has  already 
brought  tis  closer  to  enduring  peace  than 
ever  before. 

Now  we  have  all  become  grimly  aware  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  President's  prom- 
ise of  peace. 

With  rightful  suddenness  they  have  ex- 
ploded into  a  war  in  Korea. 

For  the  third  time  in  one  generation  we 
American  CI's  have  been  ordered  into  action 
by  a  Democratic  administration.  Why? 
Siu-ely  something  must  be  terribly  wrong 
with  politicians,  policies,  and  personnel  who 
can  only  solve  America's  problems  by  a  cycle 
ct  rectirrlng  wars. 

Of  course,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  our 
patriotic  duty  as  loyal  Americans  to  see  this 
crisis  through,  and  we  know  the  fearful  risks 
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and  the  further  ttrrtble  sacrifices   tr.^t   are 

10TClTe<l. 

But  vre  airo  know  tliat  It  would  be  k 
enmlnal  disserrtc*  to  Amertcm  for  us  to  hue 
up  In  blind  suppcrt  of  a  repetition  In  tfce 
tuture  on  a  larger  &cale  of  crlnunal  blunders 
cf  tbe  past. 

The  President ■»  action  In  Korea  completely 
dlacredita  the  global  Truman  doctrme  we 
luire  been  fcUowlng.  It  Is  a  shocking  proof 
that  this  administration's  puro-Scvlct  propa- 
for  th«  past  18  years,  have  been 
the  American  people  from  one  lie 
to  another:  from  one  sell-out  to  another: 
from  one  c£.tastroph«  to  another:  behind 
false  akigans.  false  pasacaaa.  falas  programs. 
and  false  promises. 

The  Presldent'B  action  also  Is  the  most 
complete  repudutlon  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  our  history 

Jn  the  face  of  these  frlithtenlng  facts,  the 
t<»«M>  has  come  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 

The  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have 
•not)^  moral  decency  left  to  resign,  and  if 
■ot.  Iw  ought  to  be  forced  cut  of  office. 

To  maJce  stire  our  own  hands  are  clean,  we 
must  repudiate  every  single  one  of  the  trea- 
sonable agreements  of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  which  have  paved  the  way  for  Rus- 
sian conquest  of  Etirope  and  Asia. 

Then  we  must  clean  out  the  Pair  Deal 
fanatics  who  want  to  remake  America  from 
within  and  the  miserable  scheming,  con- 
nini^g  State  Department  personnel  who  have 
he'.ped  to  force  this  crisis  upon  us. 

We  dare  net  entrust  the  futtire  to  those 
who  have  betrayed  tfce  past. 

And  Mr.  Truman  insists  at  home  that 
this  formula  will  usher  m  the  premised  land 
of  plenty  for  nothing;  that  in  the  year  2000 
every  family  will  have  an  Income  of  $12.0C0 
a  year.  Folks,  the  way  that  guy  is  throwing 
our  money  around  the  world,  we  just  can't 
wait  that  Icng. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  Mr.  Truman  actually 
enjoys  living  in  this  foora  paradise. 

Arid  the  modern  miracle  is  that  America 
still  stands,  not  because  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Pair  Deal,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

Our  forefathers  bullded  better  than  they 
knew 

If  we  are  to  preserve  to  the  future  an 
America  worthy  of  the  past,  we  sure  have  a 
Job  cut  out  for  us. 

We  dare  net  wait  for  Mr.  Truman's  Fair 
Deal  to  collapse  of  iU  own  folly. 

We  dare  not  permit  the  Pair  Deals  power- 
drunk  propaganda  peddlers  to  continue 
poisoning  American  public  opinion. 

The  lime  has  come  to  shock  the  American 
people  to  their  senses. 

I  know  how  tough  a  Job  It  la  to  lick  tem- 
porary prsspcrtty.  I  know  how  Impossible 
It  is  to  convince  many  of  the  staggering 
extent  of  the  Fair  Deal  fakery  and  fraud  in 
which  we  are  caught.  But  I  know  there  are 
enough  real  Americans  in  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  who,  when  they 
finally  get  the  facts,  will  Join  hands  with  us 
to  carry  out  the  most  complete  national 
houce  cleaning  In  our  history. 

This  Pair  Deal  Is  nothing  but  the  same 
old  gan^e  of  power  politics  played  on  the 
domestic  and  international  tcene  with  the 
aune  stacked  pack  for  the  same  fake  stakes 
that  have  Impoverished  and  enslaved  every 
other  people  who  have  tried  It. 

Folks,  this  year  we're  going  to  change  deals, 
and  we're  going  to  change  dealers. 

We're  going  to  have  an  American  deal  for 
Americans  in  the  American  way.  Im  tired. 
and  I  know  you  are.  of  having  American  free, 
dom  as  the  stake  In  an  international  poker 
game. 

We  are  not  goin^  to  stand  Idly  by  while  our 
President  gambles  away  America's  future 
will  aU  the  odds  of  history  stacked  against 
us. 

It  would  be  fatal  :.ow  to  underrate  tha 
strength  and  the  deliberate  int-ntlon  of  Mr. 
Ituman's  Fair  Deal  horde  ol  as^uruu  varie- 


ties of  panhandling  5  percenters,  gangsters. 
racketeers,  political  hecks,  and  coUectlvUt 
crackpots. 

The  Insolence,  the  arrogai-ce.  the  hypocrisy, 
^nd  the  corruption  of  the  political  powers 
that  be  have  now  become  an  Insult  to  every 
God-fea.-tng.  law-abiding,  and  freedom-lcv- 
Ing  American. 

Today.  America  Is  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
who  holds  In  his  hands  more  power  than  any 
other  man  In  history  ever  dreamed  of.  His 
sole  claim  to  success  la  that  he  succeeded 
in  shifting  the  center  of  the  unholy  Fender- 
gast  alliance  between  politicians  and  racke- 
teers; namely,  the  Kansas  City  Kitty,  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  turned  this  Nation  and 
the  whcle  world  Into  an  unhappy  political 
hunting  ground. 

And  now  the  take  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  Fair  Deal  master  minds  are  playing 
for  keeps. 

Well,  we  accept  the  challenge.  Well  call 
their  hand. 

Out  here  in  Indiana  when  anyone  gets 
drunk  with  power,  the  people  sob3r  him  up. 
When  anyone  becomes  an  Indispensable  man. 
we  cut  him  down  to  size.  When  anyone  be- 
comes infallible,  we  make  him  eat  crow. 
When  anyone  seeks  to  play  off  one  group 
against  the  other  for  his  own  selfish  Interest, 
In  the  name  of  the  public  good,  we  call  his 
bluff.  And  when  anyone  resorts  to  bribery 
and  deceit  to  cover  up  his  betrayal  of  a  pub- 
lic trust,  we  smoke  him  out. 

These  are  traditional  Hoosier  reactions  to 
sham,  fakery.  fraud,  and  betrayal  of  the  pub- 
lic inter:  :t  whether  on  the  local,  the  State, 
the  National  or  the   International  level. 

And  we  do  not  now  propose  to  abandon 
them. 

The  truth  Is  that  never  have  the  American 
people  been  so  betrayed  as  during  the  past 
18  years.  With  hope  and  faith  the  American 
people  took  up  the  New  Deal.  With  mis- 
givings and  notable  patience  they  stood  by 
the  Fair  Deal.  Today,  the  grim  truth 
emerges  from  the  mists  of  propaganda.  We 
can  now  see  thoce  two  frauds  In  their  true 
perspective — the  twin  evils  of  a  monstrous 
double-talking  double  deal. 

We  now  know  that  for  the  past  18  years 
a  well-devised  and  cleverly  carried-out  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  our  form  of  government 
has  been  operating  under  our  very  noses. 

This  conspiracy  began  with  a  small  group 
placed  In  strategic  governmental  positions. 
Their  plans  began  to  take  shape  with  the 
advent  of  the  New  Deal.  And  piece  by  piece 
their  schemes  were  carried  to  Congress  where 
under  the  guise  of  humanltarlanlsm  they 
found  their  way  Into  law. 

The  shocking  facts  prove  that  our  highest 
policymakers  and  members  of  their  families 
consorted  with  and  sponsored  traitors.  Such 
men  as  the  Jailbird.  Browder.  had  open  access 
to  the  White  Hcu:e  years  before  we  learned 
that  this  conspiracy  had  spawned  the  Judith 
Coplons.  the  Elizabeth  Bentleys.  the  Rem- 
ingtons, the  Wadlelgh.<i.  the  Lattlmores.  and 
the  Alger  Hisses:  and  all  the  time  they  were 
tearing  pages  out  of  the  "Book  cf  America" 
and  substituting  Marx's  Manifesto. 

Their  influence  spread  to  Yalta  where  Alger 
Hies,  the  convicted  liar  and  traitor. 
whispered  the  words  Into  the  receptive  ears 
of  a  declining;  President  that  brought  the 
raps  of  Poland.  Yusoilavla,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  China.  It  spread  to  our  highly  secret 
atom  b<jmb  plants  and  Into  the  secret  files  cf 
the  Stale  Department  where  the  la\encler 
lads  of  easy  virtue  were  ready  prey  to  the 
cunning  agents  cf  Harry's  "Good  Old  Joe." 

Oaly  last  week  I  w;is  one  of  four  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Sinate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  tried  to  eave  our  own  Senator 
CAfCHAKTS  effort  to  bring  the  sordid  story 
of  the  Amcrasla  case  Into  the  open. 

Yet  the  Influence  of  this  conspiracy  has 
mushroomed  Into  the  halls  of  Congress. 
•'Whltcw?xh.  Inc  ."  set  up  by  presidential  de- 
cree,   with    ticnalor    Ttdimcs    wielding    the 


brush,  is  determined  to  continue  ccv3rlng 
up  this  outrageous  story  of  corruption,  per- 
version, espionage,  and  treason.  Why.  even 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  reduced 
to  a  political  flunky  to  silence  the  rattle  of 
communistic  skeletons  In  the  administration 
closet. 

They  try  every  scheme  and  every  device 
which  their  cunning  minds  can  Invent  to 
cover  UD  the  filthy  story.  Like  shadowy 
ghculs  !^ey  have  even  desecrated  the  grave 
of  the  late  James  Forreslal  by  pinning  on  a 
dead  man  the  blame  for  trying  to  hush-hush 
the  Amerasta  care. 

And  this  outrageous  Presidential  white- 
wash continues  In  the  face  of  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
vers  warnings  that  Communists  are  more 
numerous,  more  active,  more  tricky,  and 
more  dangerous  t^an  ever. 

Vicious  as  this  Communist  conspiracy  has 
become  It  Is  net  the  only  danger  we  confront. 
Equilly  as  dangerous  are  the  Fair  Deal 
fanactics  with  their  pie-ln-the-sky  panaceas. 
For  they  all  lead  to  the  same  ultimate  end. 

Mr.  Truman  has  whistle-stopped  his  way 
across  the  country  demanding  a  fair  deal, 
rubber  stamp.  Congress.  And  Mr.  Truman 
and  Mr.  Dulles  have  ordered  a  purge  of  those 
who  dare  disagree  with  them.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  constitutional  representative 
government  In  this  country.  Yet,  Mr.  Tru- 
man labels  his  opponents  as  obstructionists. 
If  this  l3  obstructionism,  count  me  In  and 
send  HoMEK  C.\peh.\rt  Charlie  Halleck.  Earl 
Wilson.  Ralph  Harvet,  Cecil  H.\roen,  and 
the  entire  Republican  congressional  ticket  to 
Washington.  They  will  help  to  halt  the  F.iir 
Deal  on  Us  nr.ad  march  to  bankruptcy  and 
slavery. 

Have  the  American  people  forgotten  how 
Mr.  Stalin,  Mr.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  came  to 
power?  They  corrupted  the  minds  and  the 
morals  of  their  people  with  a  promise  oX 
Eomethlng  for  nothing. 

Ail  of  us  Hoosiers  have  learned  the  hard 
way  you  just  don't  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. That's  why  your  farmers  oppose  the 
Erannan  plan. 

You  don't  Intend  to  become  the  ward  of 
an  arm-chair  farmer  who  doesn't  know  a 
furrow  from  a  farrow. 

You  who  have  given  your  lives  to  educa- 
tion know  the  dangers  of  Government 
thojght-control. 

We  Hoosiers  Intend  to  keep  on  educating 
cur  kids  without  It. 

This  administration  Is  not  content  to  de- 
fraud Just  the  farmer  with  the  Brannan 
plan— It's  taken  on  the  old  folks  with  a 
social-security  program  by  which  people  are 
taxed  every  payday  and  prom:c?d  a  pre- 
scribed amount  at  their  retirement.  But 
long  before  they  reach  that  retirement  they 
are  given  another  world  war  and  Inflation  to 
make  the  promised  benefits  worthless. 

The  worker  who  Invested  his  dollars  In 
social  security  in  1939  Is  now  collecting  53- 
cent  dollars  in  terms  cf  purchasing  power. 
You'll  never  get  even  that  way. 

And  what  about  our  old  folks?  They're 
being  forced  to  live  on  a  miserable  pittance 
that  wouldn't  feed  a  dog. 

The  Fair  Deal  pitchmen  are  peddling  an- 
other fraud.  Dr.  Truman's  precinct  medi- 
cine men  are  trying  to  sell  O^ccr  Ewlng's 
peculiar  brand  of  pills.  They  are  EUgar- 
coated  but  beneath  the  sugar  lies  a  bitter 
experience. 

We're  not  going  to  permit  any  Invasion 
of  the  confidential  relationship  between  doc- 
tor and  F>atlcnt  under  the  guise  of  socialized 
medicine. 

The  sham  and  deceit  of  the  Fair  Deal  run 
through  their  shabby  treatment  of  minority 
grcupj.  Year  after  year  the  Democratic 
Party  has  pledged  Itself  to  adoption  of  clvll- 
rights  legislation.  Year  after  year  their 
promises  have  been  maneuvered  Into  the 
political  ash  heap. 

On  every  roll  call  taken  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  majority  of  votes  against 
the  clvU-rlghts  legislation  has  been  cast  by 
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Democratic  Senators:  yet  the  administration 
continues  to  dangle  this  vote  bait  before  the 
eyes  of  a  still  bewildered  race.  Colored  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  haven't  they  used  you  long 
enough? 

Another  vast  group  of  hard-worklne,  loyal 
American  citizens  who  are  being  defrauded 
today  by  Fair  Deal  squanderers  Is  the  postal 
workers  of  America. 

Thousands  cf  these  loyal  workers  are  being 
discharged  because  the  Post  O^ce  Depart- 
ment has  squandered  Its  funds  to  a  point 
where  even  mall  deliveries  have  been  cur- 
tailed. 

Yet  we  fend  cur  hard-earned  American 
dollars  to  provide  three  m.ill  deliveries  daily 
in  Socialist  England  and  the  American  jieo- 
ple  are  getting  but  one  delivery  a  day. 

Despite  the  Democratic  Congress  given  Mr. 
Truman  to  carry  out  his  demand  for  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  his  own  Elghty-P^rst 
Congress  has  refused  to  em.isculate  this  law. 

While  the  Fair  Deal  protects  its  loving  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  the  working  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  time,  It  Is  insisting 
on  legislation  which  would  deprive  them 
of  their  Jobs. 

With  more  than  4  000.000  American  work- 
ers unemployed  today,  the  administration 
Is  Insisting  upon  opening  American  markets 
to  foreign-made  products  in  competition 
with  American-made  goods.  Glassworkers, 
watchmakers,  textile  workers,  shoemakers, 
pottery  workers,  ell  workers,  coal  miners. 
railroad  workers,  and  others  are  being  forced 
Into  Idleness  as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

And  next  September  at  nn  International 
conference  to  be  held  In  England.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  remove  2.500  additional  Items  from 
the  American  duty  list. 

All  of  these  Fair  Deal  schemes,  and  I've 
only  mentioned  a  few,  are  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  Pair  Deal  from  the  national  to 
the  International  level.  They  are  designed 
to  make  America  a  mere  co^  In  an  Inter- 
r.atlonal  political  and  economic  machine. 
They  are  all  designed  to  fasten  on  ench  of 
us  a  ruperbureaucratic  leash  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Then  we  would  cease  to  be  Hoosiers,  cease 
to  be  Americans.  We  would  become  paupers 
and  puppets  In  the  hands  cf  striped-panted 
Internationalists,  who  would  turn  our 
pockets  and  our  pocketbooks.  our  earnings 
and  our  savings  Into  an  International  crab- 
bag  to  prov:de  everybody  else's  needs  and  to 
underwrrlte  everybody  else's  Interests  bat  our 
own.  This  Is  a  one-way  road  to  national 
bankruptcy  and  suicide. 

We  need  not  leave  Indiana  to  view  the 
Utter  of  broken  pledges,  spirallng  debts,  and 
political  scandals  of  a  party  carried  into 
power  by  rash  promises  and  glib  appeals. 
W;  can  stay  here  la  our  own  backyard  and 
look  upon  the  costly  wreckage  of  a  Demo- 
crat administration. 

Henry-the-Hat  Is  no  slouch  as  he  pushes 
Indiana  down  the  road  behind  Harry-the- 
fiubcrdasher. 

The  little  Fair  Deal's  boes-rldden  conven- 
tion of  last  Tuesday  revealed  the  "Hat"  in 
Its  true  light.  Doss  McHale  can  ret)ort  now 
to  headquarters  in  Washington  "Operation 
Schricker  Completed." 

No  longer  can  t.here  be  any  doubt  about 
Henry's  boasted  independence.  The  self- 
styled  Independent  Henry  is  now  a  boon 
buddy  of  Harry  from  Independence. 

McHalc  has  delivered  him  body  and  soul 
all  tied  up  In  a  pink  ribbon,  and  now  the 
White  Hat  can  be  put  away  In  the  political 
deep  freeze. 

J-ist  gl-  e  "em  time,  folks. 

Recall  2  years  ago  when  Indiana  stood  high 
In  the  sisterhood  of  going  States?  Her  pub- 
lic schools,  among  ihe  best  of  the  Nation. 
were  staffed  with  well-paid  teachers,  and 
a  sirable  cut  In  gross  Income  taxes  appeared 
certain.  Her  highway  system,  proudly  pro- 
claimed as  secoud  to  none,  was  being  en- 


larged and  Improved  through  common-sense 
management  and   expert   engineering. 

While  other  Suites  grappled  with  strikes 
and  Industrial  paralysis.  Indiana  put  into 
effect  a  utility  arbltraUcn  law  a:id  through 
the  fair-minded  diligence  of  a  Republican 
labor  commission,  kept  the  wheels  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  spinning. 

Just  2  years  ago.  Indiana  had  met  the  In- 
creased cost  of  Fair  Deal  Infiaticn  without 
raising  property  taxes  or  neglecting  penal 
and  benevolent  Institutions.  She  did  net 
find  It  imperative  to  rent  more  space  for  pay- 
rcllers,  nor  did  she  suggest  to  her  people  they 
should  consider  junking  their  constitution. 
Despite  the  dislocation  of  a  postwar  period, 
Indiana  moved  higher  In  the  Nation's  esteem 
by  pioneering  the  cause  of  humane  treat- 
ment for  the  mentally  ill.  Interstate  planning 
for  flood  control,  and  steady  Improvement 
of  natural  .resources — soil  fertility,  wildlife 
conservation,  reforestation,  and  our  famous 
State  parks. 

What  Is  the  picture  today? 

Our  sons  and  daughters  of  World  War  11, 
voted  a  bonus  by  the  same  grateful  citizens 
who  volunteered  to  discharge  the  obligailon, 
must  wait  indefinitely  for  payment.  The  tax 
the  people  voted  was  side-tracked  for  one 
dictated  by  Henry-the-Hat. 

No-*",  nickels  and  dimes,  the  administration 
assures  our  veterans,  are  trickling  Into  their 
special  fund,  while  millions  of  tax  dollars. 
Including  their  own.  are  poured  out  cf  In- 
diana's general  fund  to  meet  the  bills  of  a 
political  machine  that  has  mired  down. 

New  taxes  have  been  imposed:  others  are  in 
prospect.  A  governor  who  campaigned  on  a 
platform  thai  was  written,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered by  his  party  men  soon  disavowed  that 
covenant. 

He  went  to  his  party's  convention  2  years 
E_-o  alter  a  considerable  period  cf  playing 
hard-to-get  and  accepted  his  nomination, 
holding  on  to  the  white  hat  with  one  hand 
while  someone  jammed  the  party  platform 
Into  the  other.  He  held  on  to  both  until 
after  he  was  elected  when  he  decided  to  keep 
his  white  hat  but  dropped  the  platform 
plank  by  plank. 

You  and  I  properly  rejoice  that  under  the 
constitution  of  this  State  a  governor  can- 
r.jl  succeed  himself.  We  had  not  realized 
before  the  advent  of  "The  Hat"  that  a  chief 
executive  of  limited  abilities  cannot  suc- 
ceed by  himself.  Through  his  first  admin- 
istration he  sat  alone,  while  elected  Repub- 
licans, occupying  all  other  State  clBces,  went 
about  the  job  of  serving  the  people.  Through 
his  more  recent  official  life,  he  managed  to 
survive  the  misadventures  of  a  Democrat 
house  because  a  Republican  senate  squelched 
their  more  elaborate  raids  on  the  State  treM- 
ury.  After  the  1949  assembly  ended  Its  de- 
liberations, noted  for  the  follies  failed  rather 
than  the  laws  enacted,  affairs  at  the  state- 
house  went  to  pot.  Ranking  State  officials, 
expected  to  cooperate,  declined  to  speak  to 
each  other  and  the  Governor  couldn't  mend 
the  breach  because  he  had  quit  speaking 
to  several  of  them.  Departmental  businesa 
finally  reached  such  a  state  of  waste  and 
confusion  that  only  a  press  agent  could 
dream  up  an  alibi.  He  admitted  the  time 
lag  was  embarrassing,  but  maybe  the  public 
could  be  convincingly  told  the  current  mess 
wasn't  current  at  all — it  was  inherited  from 
the  Republicans. 

They  seek  to  blame  the  Republicans  for 
their  mesa,  but  we  know  "Tlie  Hat"  and  his 
b  :3  are  responsible  in  1950  lor  the  way 
they  conducted  Siaie  affairs  in  1949. 

While  cur  highways  are  crumbling  and 
Chuckhole  Feency's  streets  look  like  a  waffle 
iron.  Indiana  is  the  only  State  where  you  can 
apply  for  a  driving  permit,  pay  lor  a  driver's 
permit,  and  then  run  your  car  for  60  days  on 
an  cificial  apology  from  the  commissioner  of 
motor  vehicles. 

What  Indiana  needs  now,  this  administra- 
tion says,  IS  a  new  statehouse.    What  Indi- 


ana needs  mere  is  some  new  faces,  some  new 
economy,  and  some  new  courage  to  send  back 
to  the  statehcuse  we  have. 

Polks,  these  Pair  Deal  fanatics  have  been 
In  power  now  far  too  long.  We  can  trace  the 
same  suicidal  pattern  cf  their  follies  across 
the  State,  Natlcnai,  and  International  scenes. 
Their  siren  songs  are  leading  us  further  down 
the  trail  of  no  returning.  For  the  pot  of 
fool's  gold  at  the  end  of  the  Fair  Deal  rain- 
bow can  never  buy  back  our  precious 
heritage. 

There  are  those  who  ridicule  our  fears  with 
the  snide  remark,  "You  can't  eat  the  Con- 
Btitutlcn."  Yet  we  are  still  sane  enough  to 
know  that  If  we  don't  return  to  the  Con- 
stitution we  may  not  eat  at  all. 

The  American  people  will  have  no  one 
else  but  themselves  to  blame,  now,  if  they 
fail  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Truman  may  be  proud  cf  our  present 
proeperity  and  the  plight  of  the  world,  but  we 
are  ashamed  and  disgraced  by  the  spectacle. 
He  boa.«*,s  of  a  prosperity  that  was  built  on 
a  »30C  000,000.000  war,  that  was  bought  with 
blood  m'^uey  at  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  that  now'rests  on  a  $254,000,000,- 
000  debt  vhich  is  sustained  by  robbing  the 
American  people  of  their  earnings  and  their 
savii^s. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  already  spend- 
ing 25  percent  of  our  national  income  to 
keep  Its  bureaucratic  monster  breathing. 
Already  we  are  working  1  day  out  of  every 
4  to  pay  fcr  this  experiment  in  national 
suicide.  Every  time  the  second  hand  ticks 
out  1  minute,  the  Government  goes  deeper 
Into  debt  by  spending  110,400  more  than  it 
takes  in.     Hew  long  can  we  stand  that? 

Already  Harry  Truman  has  spent  more 
than  all  the  other  American  Presidents  in 
our  history,  put  together,  up  to  the  time 
cf  Pearl  Harbor.  Tiie  total,  if  ycu  please,  is 
the  staggering  sum  of  f  181,000,000.000. 

Already,  since  the  end  of  the  war.  he  has 
squandered  $35,000,000,000  abroad  through 
27  international  Fair  Deal  hand-out  schemes. 

And  now  under  the  guise  of  the  polnt-4 
program  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  he 
is  committing  us  to  a  permanent  global 
M-irshall  plan,  and  the  rearmament  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  yet.  General  Brad- 
ley. Secretary  Matthews.  ai:d  even  Mr.  Dulles 
and  Mr.  Stassen  admit  we  are  losing  the  cold 
war  and  preparing  the  table  for  Stalin. 

On  the  domestic  scene.  In  the  same  period, 
Mr.  Truman  has  spent  $50,000,000,000  for 
national  defense.  Yet  General  Bradley  ad- 
mits that  today  we  are  unable  to  keep  the 
peace,  win  a  war  or  even  defend  ourselves. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Truman  himself  now  ad- 
mits he  cannot  possibly  keep  this  pump- 
priming  prosperity  alive  on  the  present 
take  of  the  Federal  Government.  Bo  he  is 
trying  to  force  through  Congress  15  addi- 
tional Fair  Deal  programs  which  will  ulti- 
mately raise  our  national  budget  from  forty- 
two  to  sixty-seven  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  could  not  be  financed  without  at  least 
a  60-percent  Increase  in  taxes  which  would 
force  us  to  spend  half  our  time  working  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  Is  little  wonder  then  this  reckless 
squandering  Is  forcing  States  Into  a  73 -per- 
cent Increase  In  State-Government  debts  and 
forcing  the  people  in  the  grass  roots  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  Federal  hand-outs  In  every 
field  to  pay  for  the  Increasing  cost  of  the 
vicious  spiral  of  deficit  spending  and  Infla- 
tion. 

Today.  Indiana's  $206  804.414  biennial 
budget  is  the  largest  in  history.  Indiana's 
share  of  this  year's  $42,490,000,000  Pederal 
budget  which  Mr.  Truman  asked  for. 
amounts  to  $iJ71,853,000.  This  is  almost  five 
times  the  total  of  all  Indiana  State  taxes. 
It  equals  the  total  annual  value  of  Indiana's 
farm  Income. 

This  riotous  squandering  might  make  soma 
fe."se  if  It  really  were  sireng  ^c.ning  the  eco- 
nunxic  security  of  the  American  people  by 
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Rf^lag  thalr  fPHJiw  needs 
tb*  piecart. 
BUlkHw  U  our  us  doOan  uc  pouring  Into 
of  Sarope  and  Asia  and  th« 
hm  ooly  atartad.  At  bonw  svanna 
ct  burraucraU  art  anaaibltiic  all  over  Xhezc- 
•elTw  tn  a  mad  ruib  to  torn  our  tax  dollars 
Into  votec  lleanvhUe.  our  enornious  debt, 
it  sprz^ding  and  Inftatkm  are  eating 
iht  caratafB.  ttoe  cavinga.  the  Insxiranc* 
tlk*  twntinii  of  Ut.  and  Mr*.  America. 
Wltli  an  aattmatrd  population  Increase  to 
tor  1K5.  IMT*  la  a  Hat  of  our  own 
Biuat  be  nci  Juat  to  keep  our 
atandard  of  UvtBff  vkm  It  U.  _ 

To  get  rid  at  oar  dMrnafid  atams  and  glra 
^  an  avcn^  — *-»*—*"■  standard  of  housing 
to  tbc  level  ol  IMO  «e  need  an  esti< 
rnjOOXXn.OOO:  ve  need  tlLOOCOOO.- 
000  to  Ivtng  oar  adwols  up  to  date. 
We  need  tB/IOO.oeOXOO  for  hospitals. 
We  need  MI. 000  000.000  for  our  Nation's 
klChwajrs. 

nus  Is  bow  ve  are  neglecting  WM  ovn. 
What  do  you  think  wotQd  happen  If  ve 
added  Mr.  Truman's  insistent  demand  for  a 
m  percent  increase  In  this  staggering  tribute 
«•  are  already  paying  the  Fair  Deal  bu- 
reaucracy? 

When  men  suffer  such  Illusions  of  grandeur 
tbcy  have  been  In  power  for  too  long.  And 
an  one  can  say  of  Mr.  Truman  and  bis  Fair 
Deal  rabblerouaers  in  their  present  state  of 
n^tr.j^  is  that  'those  whom  the  Gods  would 
d— uojf.  they  first  make  mad." 

Tbey  say  we  dont  know  what  we  stand 
for;  tiia*.  we  have  no  program,  so  we  cant 
help  Mraightcn  out  thia  mess.  WeU.  under 
tha  Beptibtican  Sixtieth  Congress .  we 
tikowcd  the  American  people  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  can  do.  Under  the  Republican 
Bghueth  Congress  we  achieved  the  bigbeafc 
B»»*«"«!  income  ih  our  history,  highest  farm 
e.  high  wages  across  tbc  board,  and 
iwcat  peacetime  imemploymcnt  level. 
Tba  BepiiMtean  Bghttetb  Congress  met  our 
troBendous  obligations  both  at  heme  and 
Sbroad  asd  at  the  same  time  reduced  taxes, 
fealanc*:d  the  Federal  budget  for  the  first 
tame  in  16  years,  and  left  a  huge  surplus  m 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  did  it  before  and  we  can  do  It  again. 
As  Republicans  we  have  not  been  a  party 
that  haa  been  fostering  and  advancing  the 
cauae  or  Oommunist  Inflltratlon  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovanunent. 

A I  Rapobticans  we  have  not  been  con« 
BiT:ng  and  scheming  to  subvert  and  by- 
pass the  Constitution. 

As  Republicans  we  have  not  lent  our  sup- 
port to  the  criminal  tjetrayals  of  America's 
Tltal  Interests  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  Bepolitlcans  we  bare  not  lined  up  as 
and  women,  as  gocsesteppers  in 
■d  practice  to  preserve  our  own 
in  perpetuating  hand-cuu 
of  oar  ahare  of  political  plums  and  patron- 

As  Republicans  our  ranks  are  not  infested 
vith  fanatical  do-gooders  and  world-sa- 
Ttors  whose  mania  la  running  other  peo- 
ples' hves  With  other  peoples'  money. 

As  Republicans  we  refiise  to  accept  com- 
plicity in.  or  reaponstbllity  for.  the  depths 
of  degradation,  criminal  corruption,  per- 
wstslOB  and  treasonable  practices  into 
vhlefa  oar  Ooremment  has  been  dragged  dur- 
ing the  past  18  years. 

As  Republicans  we  have  carried  on  a 
faithful  i^ght  to  preaenre  the  traditional 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  under  law 
upon  which  our  conatltutiot^  representa- 
tive government  was  foondad. 

And  as  Republicans  w«  stand  alone  today 
as  the  only  political  party  in  America  that 
aUll  taokts  high  in  iU  hand  ttia  flaming  torch 
9t  fraadotn. 

What  else  can  the  American  people  turn  to 
halt  this  Fair  Deal  s  mad  march  to  destruc- 
tion* 

We  uA  Divine  Providence  for  the  wisdom. 
tha  courage  and  the  strength  to  succeed  la 


the  tasi;  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  And  we 
ask  for  the,  understanding  and  the  humility. 
bom  cf  a  burning  faith  in  America  s  future. 
that  will  win  our  fellow-Americans,  from 
every  walk  cf  Ule,  to  the  Justice  of  cur 
cauae. 

If  America  goes  down,  there  goes  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth. 

Our  jcb  is  to  save  America,  and  we  dare 
not  falL 


Si^ii£cance  of  the  Korean  CrisU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NKW  JEB.SFT 

IX  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Thursday,  July  6  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  of  Newark, 
N.  J  .  I  prepared  a  statement  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Korean  crisis,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Star-Ledger  on  Sunday. 
July  2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Thz  Me.\king  or  ths  Korea  Crisis 

(By  United  States  Senator  H    ALf3.\N0Ea 
SMriH) 

The  Communist  aggression  against  South 
Korea  and  the  magnificent  response  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to  that 
aggresoion  may  well  go  down  In  history  as  the 
most  momentotia  happening  of  the  turbulent 
years  since  the  end  o'  World  War  11.  It 
proves  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  can, 
and  wUl.  act  together,  and  act  swiftly,  to  stop 
a  ruthless  and  unprovoked  military  aggres- 
sion against  a  free  people. 

In  appraising  the  significance  of  the  events 
of  the  past  week.  th«n-e  are  four  points  which 
seem  to  me  especially  important. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  united  American 
rapport  of  the  Presidents  action  of  last 
Tuesday  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  It 
follows  closely  the  spirit,  and  in  some  re- 
spects even  the  detaU:^.  of  proposals  made  by 
leading  Republicans  as  early  as  last  Decem- 
ber. There  were  a  number  of  us  who  had 
been  calling  for  a  long  time  for  a  strong 
American  stand  against  the  Communist 
threat  throughout  Asia.  In  particular,  for- 
mer President  Hoover.. Senators  Knowland. 
Taft,  Ferguson,  and  myself,  and  Congress- 
men like  Walter  Judd  and  John  D.  Lodge 
had  urged  such  a  poliry.  and  had  called  for 
American  action  to  prevent  the  fall  of  For- 
mosa to  the  Communists.  Partly  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  had  learned  during  my  far  eastern 
trip  last  fall.  I  suggested  on  January  9  that 
such  an  intervention  should  be  made  on  con- 
dition that  offensive  operations  from  For- 
mosa against  the  Chinese  mainland  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  Formosa  under  our  protec- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  the  achievement 
of  political  and  economic  reforms.  General 
MacArthur  shared  such  views  at  the  time. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  administration  at 
that  time  took  an  entirely  different  rlew. 
and  specifically  considered  Formosa  strate- 
gically unimportant  and  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist regime  apparently  not  worth  defending. 
Presldei.t  Truman's  statement  of  last  Tues- 
day, of  course,  reverses  this  stand. 

I  definitely  do  not  wish  to  Indulge  In  party 
recriminations  which  could  greatly  weaken 
our  unity  at  this  critical  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  enthusiastically  support  the  Presi- 


dents stand  and  I  admire  his  courage  In 
changing  his  policy  to  a  positive  one  In  the 
face  of  the  new  crisis.  By  his  action,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  has  earned  the  support 
c:  all  Americans  and  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world. 

2.  My  second  point  is  that  our  action  in 
Korea  is  definitely  not  a  war.  It  is  a  police 
action,  under  International  sanction,  to  stop 
an  armed  aggression  against  the  Korean  Re- 
public by  a  puppet  Communist  regime  in 
their  own  country. 

Far  from  being  a.  war.  our  action  In  my 
judement.  taken  under  definite  instrucliona 
from  the  United  Nations.  Is  the  best  guaran- 
ty against  world  war  III.  If  we  and  tha 
United  Nations  had  taken  no  effective  action, 
the  Kremlin  would  have  taken  this  as  a  signal 
that  aggression  anywhere  in  the  world  would 
go  unopposed.  If  Korea  had  fallen  Formosa 
would  have  been  next.  Japan.  Okinawa,  and 
the  Philippines  would  have  been  gravely 
threatened,  and  socn  we  might  have  had  to 
retreat  from  Guam  and  Hawaii  to  fight  for 
our  lives  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  position 
not  only  In  the  Par  East  but  in  Europe  as  well 
might  have  collapsed,  and  we  would  have 
been  forced  at  last  into  a  global  conflict  under 
disastrous  conditions. 

To  dramatize  this  point  we  need  only  re- 
member the  aggressions  of  the  1930's.  It  is 
virtually  undisputed  today  that  Lf  there  had 
been  effective  action  by  the  free  world  to 
stop  the  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria 
in  1931,  Mussolini's  seizure  of  Ethiopia  in 
1935.  and  Hitler's  bloodless  occupation  of 
the  Rhlneland  in  1936,  World  War  II  would 
never  have  happened.  Instead  the  free  na- 
tions seemed  paralyzed  and  demoralized  by 
these  brutal  atacks.  The  result  was  further 
aggression  against  China,  Austria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania,  Poland,  and  Greece,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  world  confilct. 

I  do  not  Ignore  the  dangers  Involved  in  the 
course  we  have  undertaken.  It  already 
seems  clear  that  some  hard  fighting  will  be 
necessary  in  Korea.  There  Is  also  the  possi- 
bility, however  slight,  that  the  Russians  will 
actively  Intervene  there.  But  In  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  the  dangers  in  any  other 
course  of  action,  especially  In  doing  nothing, 
would  have  been  Infinitely  greater. 

3.  The  third  point  I  want  to  make  Is  the 
tremendous  Importance  for  the  United  Na- 
tions of  what  has  happened.  For  the  first 
time  in  modern  history,  an  international 
body  has  taken  effective  steps  against  an 
armed  aggression.  The  result  has  been  an 
Immeasurable  strengthening  of  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
our  best  hope  for  peace. 

Again  the  history  of  the  1930'8  drama- 
tizes this  point.  Whoever  remembers  the 
futile  debates  In  the  League  of  Nations  fol- 
lowing the  aggressions  between  1931  and 
1936  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  tragic  frustra- 
tion. The  paralysis  of  the  League  in  the 
face  of  these  cynical  acts  led  directly  to  its 
downfall.  By  1938.  when  Hitler  acted 
against  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Zieague  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  was  al- 
ready dead. 

By  contrast  our  American  action  with  re- 
spect to  Korea  was  backed  by  the  powerful 
voice  of  the  United  Nations.  Australia.  Na- 
tionalist China.  Great  Britain.  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  and  New  Zealand  have  already 
promised  the  aid  of  their  armed  forces.  Al- 
together at  least  33  member  nations  have 
already  announced  their  support  cf  the 
United  Nations  action.  One  cf  these  Is  the 
great  Republic  o(  India,  which  hitherto  has 
remained  entirely  aloof  from  the  East-West 
confiict.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
splrmg  step  the  United  Nations  has  ever 
taken  In  organizing  peace.  Proposals  are  al- 
ready being  made  that  General  MacArthur 
be  named  commander  of  all  United  Nations 
forces  in  the  Korean  area. 

Whatever  develops  In  the  future  it  Is  al- 
ready clear  tliat  Ruscla  blundered  badly  In 
permitting    the    o;)cn    aj^ressiou    lu    Korea* 
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Bvldently  she  nerer  expected  the  united  re- 
sponse of  the  free  world  which  has  come  for- 
ward In  the  past  week  in  answer  to  the 
clarion  call  of  the  United  Nations.  By  its 
own  deeds  the  Communist  world  has  demon- 
strated the  complete  hypocrisy  of  Its  blatant 
"peace"  propaganda.  At  last  the  bluff  has 
been  called. 

4.  But  finally  I  want  to  make  a  point  which 
has  in  it  a  note  of  warning.  In  our  relief 
over  all  these  events  It  Is  supremely  impor- 
tant that  we  remember  ovir  long-range  ob- 
jectives of  pe.ice.  These  objectives  can  never 
be  attained  simply  by  military  might  and 
armed  cor.flict.  They  can  be  attained  only 
by  a  dedicated  effort,  together  with  other 
free  nations  lu  the  United  Nations,  to  follow 
the  purposes  so  eloquently  set  forth  m  he 
preamble  to  the  United  Nations  Charter: 

••We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
determined — 

"To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our  lifetime 
has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind:  and 

"To  reaffirm  faith  tn  fundamental  human 
rights.  In  the  diznlty  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small:  and 

"To  establish  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained:  and 

"To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  In  larger  freedom  •  •  • 
have  resolved  to  combme  our  efforts  to  ac- 
complish these  aims." 

These  goals  can  be  attained  only  in  the 
presence  of  an  American  leadership  which  Is 
imbued  with  moral  courage  and  high  IdeiJ- 
Ism.  The  seeds  cf  war  lie  In  Injustice,  pov- 
erty, prejudice,  and  disease.  It  is  our  highest 
mission  to  attack  those  evils  where  they 
exist,  both  at  home  and  ab.-oad.  We  must 
not  allow  the  alarms  of  battle  to  unsettle  our 
Judgment  or  to  deter  tu  from  the  steady 
pursuit  of  our  great  human  objectives  In 
the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

•  Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  an  article 
entitled  "Britain's  Health  Ser\ice  Re- 
viewed on  Second  Birthday,"  written  by 
Howard  Norton,  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaiTiUN's  Health  Sekvice  Revixwed  o« 
Second  Bikthdat 

(By  Howard  Norton) 

London.  July  4. — Socialized  medicine  In 
Britain  is  2  years  old  tomorrow. 

But  there  appears  to  be  no  plans  for  any 
public  celebration  of  the  occasion. 

The  truth  is.  many  Britons  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment  so  far. 

The  system  Is  costing  the  British  people 
three  times  more  than  they  were  told  to 
expect. 

It  is  costing.  thU  year,  tl. 390  600,000. 

TRSEAnN    TO    WTTHDEAW 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  already  high  cost  of 
the  system,  the  20.000  family  doctors  work- 


ing under  It  are  threatening  to  withdraw 
en  masse  on  the  ground  they  are  underpaid. 

And  dentists  and  druggists  are  also  talking 
of  quitting  for  the  same  reason. 

The  average  family  doctor  In  Britain  now 
gets  a  net  Income  of  only  $4,284  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  medical 
care  u.nder  the  Government  plan  goes  to  the 
doctor  in  fees. 

And  the  doctor's  plight  Is  m.ade  more  diffi- 
cult to  take  m  view  of  officials  admissions 
that  the  10,000  dentists  resl£tered  under  the 
socialized  plan  get  average  net  incomes  of 
♦6.440,  despite  a  recent  4  percent  cut  In  the 
fees. 

LATSCEN  DISGRUNTLED 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  laymen  are  disgruntled  be- 
cause, after  paying  an  average  of  $25  96  for 
each  member  of  thetr  family  for  a  years 
health  service,  they  find  they  cannot  get  It 
without  long  waits — sometimes  as  long  as  3 
and  4  months. 

The  only  alternative  Is  to  offer  to  pay  the 
doctor  or  dentist  a  fee  over  and  above  what 
the  government  pays  him.  Then  you  get 
Immediate  service. 

If  you  have  a  toothache  In  Britain  today 
there  is  almost  no  hope  of  having  It  attended 
to   without  private  pajTnent. 

If  your  child's  tonsils  need  to  be  removed, 
the  surgeon's  answer  Is: 

"Sorry,  we  h.ave  a  long  waiting  list  (per- 
haps In  4  months )  unless  you  wotild  like  to 
pay  35  guineas    ($100)." 

CHILDREN  S  TEETH  NEGLECXn) 

Under  the  national  health  set-up,  the  teeth 
of  British  children  are  being  neglected  more 
than  ever  before.  School  dental  service  haa 
all  but  completely  broken  down,  with  den- 
tists flocking  into  more  lucrative  practice. 

Family  doctors  are  paid  a  capitation  fee 
of  about  5  cents  a  week  for  each  patient  who 
signs  up  with  them  under  the  national 
health  plan. 

In  order  to  boost  his  income,  the  doctor 
has  to  Increase  his  list  of  registered  patients. 

This  has  led  to  Intense  competition  among 
doctors  to  acquire  long  lists  of  patients,  and 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  more  favored 
doctors'  taking  on  far  more  patients  than 
they  can  handle. 

MOaE    SE?*T   TO    HOSPITAL 

And  this  In  turn  has  led  to  other  evUa. 

As  a  result  hospital  waiting  lists  have 
tripled  In  the  last  2  years,  and  it  la  now  im- 
possible to  get  a  bed  for  any  but  the  gravest 
cases. 

More  than  11,000  tuberculosis  sufferers  are 
now  waiting  to  get  Into  hospitals  and  sanl- 
torlums.  Some  have  waited  more  than  a 
year,  and  about  400  of  them  are  dying  each 
week  In  thetr  own  home. 

Meanwhile,  hospital  costs  have  skyrocketed. 
In  f.ict  they  are  one  major  reason  why  plan- 
ners of  socialized  medical  care  were  so  far 
off  In  thetr  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost. 

In  1947,  the  year  before  socialization,  the 
average  cost  of  maintaining  a  hospital  bed 
for  a  week  was  $28  15. 

Today  it  is  $84. 

BIJLMED  POR  XNCREASX 

The  horde  of  nonmedical  people  who 
swept  into  Britain's  hospitals  with  the  na- 
tional health  service  is  responsible  for  much 
of  this  increase,  according  to  hospital  ex- 
ecutives. 

Their  Job  is  to  cope  with  an  avalanche 
of  paper,  regulations,  committee  meetings, 
and  changes  of  methods  of  accountancy  de- 
manded by  the  national  health  service. 

Hospital  accounts  have  been  placed  under 
a  blanket  of  secrecy  by  order  of  the  health 
minUtry.  But  Sir  Harold  Wemher.  chair- 
man c'  University  College  Hospital,  fllsrlnaad 
recently  that  in  1038.  when  his  hoapltai  had 
ei7  beds,  it  spent  $452,051. 

The  present  cost  toe  1400  beds,  ha  said. 
is  $2,955,792. 


Though  the  British  system  Is  called  a  na- 
tional health  service,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent criticisms  Is  that  it  places  the  em- 
phasis on  disease  and  not  on  health. 

PREVENTIVE  WOaX  HWt 

Preventive  work  and  the  promotion  of  good 
health  are  getting  almost  no  attention  at  all. 
Health  centers  that  were  to  have  been  a 
key  feature  of  the  plan  have  never  got 
beyond  the  drawing  boards. 

One  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  of 
British  health  service  is  the  tremendous  In- 
crease In  medical  and  drug  consumption. 

The  average  cost  per  capita  of  drues  and 
medicines  supplied  to  patients  In  1948  was 
96  cents.     Last  year  it  was  $'2  04. 

Country  doctors  In  Britain  traditionally  do 
their  own  pharmaceutica  work.  Under 
socialization  they  have  found  the  old  cus- 
tom to  be  a  bandy  way  of  earning  extra 
money. 

By  prescribing  harmless  but  expensive 
medicines  for  patients  whose  ailments  are 
largely  matters  of  Imagination  they  have 
been  able  to  collect  more  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  give  the  patient 
the  feeling  he  is  getting  help. 

HGW  THZT  MAKZ  ENDS  MEET 

A  lot  of  country  doctors  are  reported  to  be 
making  ends  meet  through  this  practice  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  live  on  the  5-centa- 
a-head  fee  they  get  for  patients  in  thetr 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

Even  Its  critics  admit  there  are  good  fea- 
ttires  in   Britain's   national  healtn  scheme. 

Without  it  thousands  of  old  men  and 
women  would  have  gone  on  making  the  most 
of  It  with  toothless  gums  and  dime-store 
spectacles.  And  there  would  have  been  no 
hearing  aids  for  the  deaf  of  small  means. 

WHAT  DOCTORS  THUVK 

And  without  it  sudden  serious  Illness 
might  well  have  been  ruinous  for  today's 
average  middle  class  family  in  Britain,  which, 
statistics  show,  is  finding  it  impossible  to 
save  or  take  on  extra  Insurance. 

But  the  British  Medical  Association  thinks 
these  same  benefits  could  have  been  secured 
by  less  drastic  methods.  What  the  average 
British  medical  practitioner  thinks  of  social- 
ization on  Its  second  birthday  appears  to  be 
summed  up  In  a  resolution  to  be  presented 
to  the  British  Medical  Association  at  its  con- 
vention next  week. 


How  Profits  Benefit  tkc  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

• 

Mr.  BUTLiR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Mr,  John  T.  Kennedy,  president  of 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  University,  a 
school  of  accovintancy  and  financial  ad- 
ministration, Washiiigton,  D.  C,  deliv- 
ered recently  to  a  group  of  students.  I 
feel  certain  that  his  address  will  be  of 
interest  to  Senators  and  to  others  wbo 
may  read  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racon^ 
as  follows: 

How  PaoRia  BBNxm  thb  Peohm 


ToQ  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  Ic 
range  prospects  of  those  entering  upon  an 
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We  KAk  Divine  Providence  Tar  the  w;«dom. 


our  unity  at  thU  critical  tme.    On  tne  con- 
trary, I  enthUAUAtlcally  aupport  the  Presi- 


r«ady  clear  tliat  Ruscla  blundered  badly  m 
permit  ilug    the   upca   ajjjrcssiou    Ui   Korean 


the  system,  the  2O.GO0  family  doctora  work-       is  »2.»5S,7Ki. 


range  proepecu  oi  tnose  enierua^  uyua  au 
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M  «rmcn  a  book 

ftirare.     Is  thla 
for  cur  scale 
kt  ta  to- 
T)obt  sotelM 
amy  tttls  vlll  hap. 
ih»  stand- 
taebno> 


)  prctfactteos  vtUdi  are  pMiixBlatlc  ar« 
I  opoe  poUOcal  azMl  aoclal  tzvsda. 
wrlten  preaect  a  list  oC  our 
dkattUr  to  the  trexuSa  vhlch 
>  tan  or  Wumt.  Ttiia  comparlaon  may 
ocfTKt.  Tbere  are  no  do«bt  a 
of  wtOm  vhlch  call  !ar  remedial  ac- 
Ht  X  ba*»  baard  ateot  oar  goicc  tlM 
of  aadcnt  Bom*  for  more  than  40  rear* 
•ad  I  may  be  pardooed  i;  I  fjjz.  :^  '.ahles. 
So  I  almn  drrcte  t£^  rest  of  thla  talk  to  the 
^jVHUOD :  vt^at  hare  ve  vhich  aadcnt  Borne 
c  -  ■  vie' 

"  resctircea 

Likevue 

unproduniTc. 

rUaed  to  !e«d  the 

to   be   Lmported 

teil  U3  that 

are  ample 

at  tlkem  lor  MTcrai 

these  resources  «e 

llf:bt.  und  mere  pover 

prsportwo  to  pnpiil«iti,iii  tbac  Bcme  ever 

i.    la  additkm  «•  bcv*  a  multitude  of  by- 

For  tto*  ixy:)et  part 

vhjcb.    In     b]r(OiM    days, 

r.«d. 

today  *c  are  prod  jctoc  more  food 

tor  oonelTes.     To  preserre  our 

of  aoU  oooMrva- 

ttoalsi 

certain  vaUr-poaMr  projects  rceestly 
ai  nquare  mites  at 


.aaporta&i  mineral 


aim  is  not 
food  (or  otirseUes 


m 


tar  CQltlvauun. 

to 
alaofor 

About 
of  tlM  pnpnUtkwi  e€  Bocae  were 
'  labor  la  Irsc.  Froas  yoor  itiid;es 
at  tlM  hlgbar  aAelency 
of  free  labor.  W«  la«f«  taiiKbt  yoa  that  tba 
of  cAOaPcy  in  a  vcrkic^  or- 
la  noC  oMalaad  b*'  arbitrary  rtilea 
bat  by  maxicia^  rmtmtttmj  sei;-diactpuiia  oa 
oC  tba  workars.  I  need  not  repeat 
oaed  In  limfrlcaa  In- 


d'-'-.ry  by  way  of 

B^^.A  In  Buma  tba  paovla  aar^nd  tba 
vett..:hy.  Bare  aU  o<  us.  whether  wealthy  or 
c-x.  serve  each  otber.  Meat  'H  the  tncom*  of 
the  wealthy  Htrm»n»  was  spent  on  tbem- 
aelvea  for  cztraTacaot  ttvtac.  Wltb  as  most 
of  tba  taoome  of  tba  wnttby  to  pluiwd  back 

Tod  bdfd  prabaMir  read  about  the  star 
kaB  plapcr  wbo  u  paid  »l  aftjBM  a ; 

of  VB  «bo  hare  prac'.ired  federal  taiatUei 
kaoar  of  men  wbo  are  earning  that  r-nount 
of  ii^eoBie  and  vbo  tH«  on  abrjat  tZS  000 
p«   year.     ThJ  tncaoa  that  ao  percent   cf 


goes  back  Into  public  service 
by  ««y  of  taxes  or  by  way  ot  tnvest- 
it.  K  tbe  1125000  earned  by  that  baU 
player  was  used  to  increase  the  pay  of  135 
ball  players  to  the  extent  of  tl.OOO  each 
not h tug  like  80  percent  would  go  back  Into 
pobUe  serrice.  cor  would  we  have  any  star 
ban  player.  The  prcbahiliues  are  that  Ted 
^^luma  works  juet  as  much  for  the  public 
as  be  does  for  himself. 

Tbis  la  troe  noC  only  of  Individual  income 
alao  of  corporation  income.    Prom  your 
I  you  know  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  corporation  Income  is  reinvested  in  the 
boaiacss.     Since  the  end  cf  the  war  mere 
than  cne-half  of  the  income  of  our  more 
Important  corporations   b£s   not   been   dis- 
tributed but  has  been  rexAiced  and  put  into 
plants  ai:.d  more  improved  machinery 
and  cqu^kment. 

Consider  what  this  means  by  way  of 
creating  Jcbs.  Jobs  do  net  just  happen. 
Our  eccncmlsts  estimate  that  it  takes  a 
capital  mrestment  cf  $10  000  to  create  a 
sir.r.Ig  new  jcb.  Prom  thu  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  part  which  this  huj^e  reinvestment 
of  promts  has  played  by  way  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Jobe  available  during  recent 
years. 

Go  one  step  further  and  consider  what 
becomes  of  the  yield  from  this  reinvest- 
ment of  prcflta.  This  yield  does  not  con- 
sist ot  new  profits  alone  but  also  of  wages. 
Prom  your  studies  of  profit  and  Ioks  accounts 
you  are  aware  that  wages  are  often  three 
to  four  times  as  much  as  the  amount  paid 
out  m  profits.  Thus  tinder  our  economic 
system  profits  do  not  benefit  proprietors 
alone   but   also  benefit   the   people. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  our 
economy  we  need  only  compare  Great 
Bntain  with  ourselves.  Obviously  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  that  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  in  Great  Britain  today. 
6o  what  I  say  applies  principally  to  the 
prewar  years.  The  British  did  reinvest  some 
of  their  prcflta  but  never  In  the  proportion 
which  we  did.  As  a  consequence  the  ma- 
chinery m  most  British  factories  Is  20  to  30 
years  behind  the  times  so  that  the  British 
worker  cannot  hope  to  produce  as  mucii  as 
the  An^srlcan. 

One  of  the  most  vlvld  contrasts  between 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves  was  made  by 
John  L.  Lewis  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Lewis 
pointed  out  that  the  British  coal  miner  pro- 
duced about  one-third  as  much  coal  as  the 
American,  received  about  one-third  as  much 
wages,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
was  three  times  as  much  to  the  British 
consumer. 

Probably  you  heard  the  recent  broadcast 
of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  in  which 
some  of  the  speakers  attributed  our  economic 
welf.ire  to  technological  progress.  This  was 
true  as  far  as  It  went.  What  those  speakers 
did  cot  stress  Is  the  fact  that  this  techno- 
logical progress  would  have  been  impcssibie 
without  the  reinvestment  of  profits  made 
by  our  people.  The  British  did  not  fully  en- 
joy that  technological  progress  because  they 
did  not  make  the  required  reinvestment  of 
profiu.  We  did  because  we  made  that  rein- 
vestment. This  comparison  between  the 
British  and  ourselves  clearly  shows  that  our 
practice  of  reinvesting  substantial  profits 
creates  new  Jobs,  provides  Increased  wages, 
and  contributes  to  that  enlarged  production 
which  Is  the  only  source  of  national  wealth. 
You  w!ll  Instantly  recognize  that  this  rein- 
vestment of  profits  is  simply  an  organized 
form  of  Benjamin  Pranklln  thrift. 

B:ick  in  ancient  Rome  the  rich  obtained 
their  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
Here  the  wealthy  can  preserve  their  weal  Mi 
only  by  helping  the  people  to  prouper  If 
proprietors  are  to  profit  from  the 
output  of  our  factories  they  must 
eeU  that  output.  For  them  to  sell,  the  peo- 
ple must  be  able  to  buy  Hence  muintalnlng 
hiftx  vafsa  U  just  as  important  to  employ- 


ers as  to  employees.  We  do  have  our  dis- 
putes as  to  whether  an  hourly  wa^e  rate 
should  be  10  or  20  cents  more  but  usually 
the  amount  in  dispute  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  high  wages. 

This  mutuality  of  interest  Is  also  evident 
from  the  measures  that  our  more  progressive 
corporations  take  to  promote  health  and 
contentment  among  the  workers.  Usually 
we  think  of  these  developments  respecting 
our  larger  corporations  so  I  shall  give  an  ex- 
ample of  a  relatively  small  factory  in  Phila- 
delphia which  has  about  1.200  employees. 

There  you  will  find  the  latest  safety  de- 
vices and  the  most  modem  lighting.  They 
also  have  air  conditioning,  which  by  the  way, 
was  Introduced  Into  American  factories  long 
before  It  was  used  In  living  quarters. 
Throughout  the  day  both  In  the  ofiBce  and 
shop  of  that  concern  there  are  frequent 
musical  concerts.  The  employees  have  a  full 
hour  for  lunch.  To  enable  them  to  enjoy 
recreation  during  that  period,  there  are  din- 
ing and  kitchen  facilities,  lounging  rooms, 
pool  and  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  table 
tennis,  and  most  of  the  facilities  of  a  first- 
class  club.  When  It  comes  to  the  comfort, 
health,  and  recreation  of  employees  the  ex- 
tremely few  facilities  provided  by  our  Gov- 
ernment departments  are  far  behind  those 
prevailing  In  a  number  of  our  factories. 

Equally  important  are  the  studies  now 
being  made  by  progressive  corporations  to 
make  the  work  Itself  more  Interesting  to  the 
workers.  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, consisting  of  business  leaders, 
recommends  this  as  one  of  the  goals  of  in- 
dustry In  the  Immediate  future. 

A  number  of  these  constructive  measures 
are  In  their  Infancy  and  much  remains  to 
be  done.  But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowmg  that  our  system  of  free  competition 
will  ultimately  force  the  laggards  to  get  Into 
the  procession. 

What  a  contrast  between  all  of  this  and 
ancient  Rome.  They  had  reached  a  state 
cf  extreme  scarcity,  while  we  have  a  super- 
abundance cf  resources^  and  food.  Sixty 
percent  of  their  people  were  slaves,  while 
we  have  the  efficiency  of  free  labor.  Their 
rich  spent  moat  of  their  Income  on  them- 
selves; our  rich  reinvest  mcst  of  their  In- 
come and  the  people  benellt  from  tiiat  rein- 
vestment. The  rich  Romans  garnered  their 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  H3re 
the  wealthy  must  help  the  people  to  prosper 
in  order  to  prosper  themselves. 

To  the  cynic  this  may  be  no  more  than 
replacing  a  selfishness  bac(?d  upon  animal 
instincts  w:th  a  selfishness  based  upon  in- 
telligent reasoning.  Even  If  this  be  true,  our 
economic  history  shows  that  we  have  profited 
in  thj  degree  to  which  wu  have  followed 
the  spiritual  Ideals  of  human  brotherhocd. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  do  away  with  profit  mak- 
ing". In  one  way  or  another  there  Is  profit 
making  In  every  large  national  economy. 
There  are  times  when  thbi  profit  making 
Is  disguised  by  another  name  but  It  is  still 
profit  malting  In  the  sense  of  providing  pre-' 
mlum  Incomes.  ThUH  the  political  leaders 
cf  Riissla  not  only  collect  large  Incomes  but 
also  get  what  they  want  lor  one-half  the 
prices  charged  the  people.  One  Investigator 
reports  that  the  gap  between  the  very  rich 
In  Russia  and  the  masses  Is  greater  than 
in   many  capltallBtlc  countries. 

Since  there  la  some  form  jf  profit  making 
In  every  larRC  economy  the  only  question  Is, 
who  geU  the  profits?  Uadnr  feudalism  the 
feudal  lords  got  the  profits,  under  the  mili- 
tary dictatorships  of  the  pxst  the  military 
B  jt  them,  under  the  theocracies  of  Egypt 
the  clergy  got  U^em.  and  under  modern  com- 
munlam  thot>e  who  possess  political  power 
get  them. 

In  all  of  these  economies  the  profits  went 
to  others  than  the  ones  who  earned  them. 
Our  policy  Is  to  make  business  a  game  and 
to  award  the  prizes  tu  the  winners  In  the 
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game.  We  tjse  profit  making  to  reward  busi- 
ness service,  to  stimulate  thrift,  to  arouse 
competitive  effort,  and  to  cultivate  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  risks  which  progress  reqtiires. 
Prom  our  viewpoint  there  are  two  tests  of 
the  desirability  of  any  economy.  One  of 
these  l3  the  extent  to  which  profits  are  based 
on  contributions  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  other  la  the  extent  to  which  profits  bene- 
fit not  only  proprietors  but  also  the  people. 

All  this  dees  not  mean  that  the  conduct 
of  a  modem  business  la  an  easy  preposition. 
Ail  too  often  cur  youth  are  advised  to  get 
a  bit  of  experience,  collect  some  capital,  and 
tben  start  a  business.  You  will  recall  how 
dlaaatious  this  advice  proved  when  given  to 
-GI's  after  the  war.  Yet  2  weeks  ago  an 
editorial  in  Life  magazine  gave  that  kind 
of  advice  to  liberal  arts  colleae  graduates 

Every  year  our  school  enrolls  hundreds  of 
students  who  are  employed  In  business  es- 
tablishments. This  circumstance  shows  the 
dlfflctilty  of  learning  modern  business  from 
business  experience  alone.  Most  positions  In 
business  are  so  highly  specialized  that  they 
do  not  afford  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
cf  the  entire  business.  Moreover  mcst  of 
the  new  businesses  which  fail  do  net  have 
adequate  accountlnir  To  attempt  to  engage 
in  modern  business  without  either  the 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  finance,  or 
an  association  with  someone  who  has  that 
knowledge,  is  hazardous.  Those  who  do  un- 
derstand financial  management  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
new  businesses  In  our  cotintry  is  constantly 
Increasing.  There  are  abundant  business  op- 
portunities for  those  who  know  how  to  play 
the  en  me. 

Neither  otir  economy,  nor  any  other,  should 
be  Judeed  by  standards  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion. So  long  as  mankind  Is  imperfect  our 
Institutions  cannot  bo- perfect.  Unquestion- 
ably there  have  been  abuses  of  free  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  certain  selfish  Interests. 
In  spite  of  these  abuses  our  American  econ- 
omy comes  closer  to  the  ideals  of  human 
brotherhood  than  has  any  economy  In  his- 
tory Moreover  we  have  a  firm  foundation  for 
otir  faith  that  the  expansion  and  growth  of 
the  pa^t  will  continue  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  share  the  fear 
cf  those  educators  who  view  with  alarm 
the  number  of  college  graduates  entering 
the  employment  market  during  June.  On 
the  contrary  that  event  should  be  encour- 
aging. For  It  shows  that  millions  of  our 
youth  are  Interested  In  their  self-develop- 
ment. Totir  class  Is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple. Most  of  you  are  spare-time  students 
who  have  given  up  leisurely  recreation  to 
pursue  serious  study.  Instead  of  our  In- 
aptrmg  you.  It  is  you  who  inspire  us.  So 
I  urge  you  to  curry  en.  Continue  to  exer- 
cise the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm  and 
enterprise  you  have  shown  here  and  you 
may  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future  for 
yoiiTselves  and  for  our  country. 


Formosa  Under  the  Nationalists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF   NZW   JEHSEY 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoao 
an  article  entitled  'Ponnosa  Under  thd 
Nationalists. '  by  Pltzhugh  Turner,  which 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  Saturday,  July 


1.  This  article  presents  a  very  well- 
balanced  review  of  recent  history  and  the 
present  situation  on  the  strategic  island 
of  Formosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
BiS  follows: 

Formosa  Uwunt  thi  Nationalists — Chiang's 

GOVEINMZNT    IS    ReLATIVELT    EiTICIENT    AND 

Rxaecnahlt  PoPx:i.Aa 

(By  Pltzhugh  Turner) 

Formosa,  last  home  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  Chinese  Nationalists — new  being  de- 
fended by  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet — 
Is  a  green  and  lovely  place  of  high  moun- 
tains, twisting  rivers  and  fertile  coastal  low- 
lands. Its  area  Is  about  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  combined,  l*s  cities 
are  picture.sque  and  clean  after  the  Japanese 
fashion,  and  Its  economy,  thanks  to  Its 
former  Japanese  rulers,  is  better  ordered  than 
anywhere  on  the  mainland  100  miles  across 
the  China  Sea. 

The  Island  has  electric  power,  telephones. 
hard-surfaced  highways,  deep-water  ports, 
and  a  busy  railroad  (450  trains  a  day.  mostly 
on  timet.  It  produces  sutar  and  tea  for  ex- 
port, camphor,  and  two  big  crops  of  rice  a 
year.  It  has  ccal  and  other  minerals,  pros- 
pects of  oil,  some  factories,  and  a  much  larger 
industrial  potential  than  has  been  touched 
In  Its  history. 

The  government  Imposed  by  the  National- 
ists IS  relatively  efficient,  and  reasonably 
popular.  The  7,000.000  people,  who  are  of 
Chinese  stock,  work  hard,  live  peaceably  when 
they  are  able,  and  dislike  communism.  Fewer 
than  500,  by  Nationalist  count,  are  Com- 
munists: these  largely  are  mainlanders,  some 
ar^  In  Jail,  and  some  few  have  been  shot. 

The  situation  of  Formosa  la  Important 
strategically  to  the  United  States.  The 
Island  lies  between  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines, thnistm?  In  three  directions  toward 
areas  of  vital  American  Interest.  Okinawa, 
where  the  Air  p-orce  la  reentrenchlng,  is  with- 
in 3  or  4  hours  of  Formosa's  excellent  air- 
fields. Korea.  Manila,  and  Tokyo  all  are 
within  5  to  7  hours  by  bomber.  With  Its 
dcjjendent  islands,  Formosa  blocks  the  sea 
route  from  Communlat-held  north  China  to 
Communist-threatened  southeast  Asia. 

Except  for  160  000  recent  her.dhunters  in 
the  mountains,  the  7,000,000  native  Formo- 
sa ns  are  Chinese  in  character,  descendants 
cf  people  wbo  moved  2  or  3  centuries 
ago  from  Puk'.en  and  other  mainland  prov- 
inces across  the  strait.  But  as  habitual  is- 
landers, they  are  Incllnded  to  set  themselves 
apart  from  mountaineers  newly  arrived  from 
the  mainland.  Second-class  citizens  for  50 
years  under  the  Japanese,  their  frequent 
revolts  firmly  suppressed,  they  hoped  for  good 
treatment,  and  a  measure  of  autonomy,  when 
China  regained  Formosa  after  the  war. 

They  were  given  neither.  Although  the 
Island  was  promised  to  China  at  Cairo  In 
1943  and  again  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  the 
Chinese,  when  they  arrived,  found  them- 
selves poorly  prepared  to  take  over.  Unable 
to  separate  good  Pormosana  from  collabora- 
tors, unwilling  to  trust  Individuals,  they 
brought  with  them  an  eager  swarm  of  half 
mountaineers — lalanders  who  had  fled  to 
China  before  and  during  the  war.  The  half 
mountaineers  promptly  grabbed  the  best  Jobs 
from  the  departing  Japanese,  In  Industry 
and  business  as  well  as  government,  and  the 
true  Islanders  found  themselves  out  in  the 
cold. 

Nor  did  It  help  when  their  efforts  to  get  a 
better  deal  resulted  In  a  massacre.  After 
some  rioting  and  considerable  palaver.  Gen- 
eral Chen  Yl,  the  Nationalist  Governor, 
allowed  his  troops  to  go  beaerk  with  their 
weapons  on  February  28,  1946.  No  one  kept 
count,  but  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  and 
estimates  are  that  8,000  to  20.000  Formosan 
men,  women,  and  children  perished.  Chen 
Yl  (no  relation  to  the  Communist  general 


of  the  same  name)  was  transferred  for  the 
exploit,  but  the  local  leadership  had  been 
wiped  out  and  Pormosan  nationalism,  for 
practical  purposes,  was  smashed. 

Nationalist  reforms — together  with  the  re- 
cent execution  cf  Chen  Yl  as  a  Communist 
ccllaborator — have  done  much  to  win  the 
Islanders  since  then.  They  date  to  some 
months  before  the  Nationalists  fled  the  main- 
land and  took  refuge  In  Taipeh.  Pormosas 
capital.  Largely  they  have  been  the  work 
of  three  men:  C.  K  Yen.  the  Finance  Mn- 
Ister;  General  Chen  Cheng,  the  alight,  52- 
year-old  Chinese  commander  m  Burma  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  Governor  K.  C  Wu, 
who  was  educated  at  Princeton  University. 
was  wartime  mayor  of  Chungking  and  post- 
war mayor  of  Shanghai. 

Chen  Cheng  was  governor  of  Formosa  until 
March,  when  he  became  premier  of  Vca 
Nationalist  Government.  One  of  his  first 
steps,  last  year,  was  to  eliminate  the  Islands 
unpopular  tax  on  salt.  He  broke  up  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  black  markets,  and  re- 
vamped, reduced,  and  tiehtened  the  mescy 
provincial  bureaucracy.  Most  Important,  he 
came  down  with  a  heavy  hand  on  the  land- 
lords who  controlled  the  Island's  agriculture. 
Chen  Cheng's  land  reform  program  limita 
farm  rents  to  37.5  percent  of  the  farmer's 
crop— it  had  been  up  to  half — regulates  ex- 
ploitation of  tenant*,  and  forbids  such  old 
abiises  as  the  Iron  rentals,  which  required  a 
farmer  to  pay  even  if  his  crop  failed. 

Land  reform,  a  fertilizer  program  far  the 
rice  fields,  and  a  propaganda  and  improve- 
ment campaign  enabled  the  farmers  last  year 
to  produce  enoiigh  to  feed  the  island,  except 
f-^r  Chiang  Kai-shek's  big  army.  Rice  pro- 
duction was  1,200.000  tons,  as  compared  with 
650,000  m  1945.  Given  luck  this  year— and 
rice  stalks  are  erowinir  double,  which  means 
good  luck  in  China — the  harvest  Is  expected 
to  reach  1.400.000  tons. 

Another  Important  reform  was  accom- 
plished In  currency  during  Chen  Cheng's 
governorship,  so  that  Formosa  has  escaped 
the  inflation  which  did  much  to  wreck  the 
Nationalists  on  the  mainland.  The  Formosaa 
dollar  is  backed  by  some  $30,000, COO  of 
Nationalist  gold,  and  Is  relatively  stable.  It 
is  worth  about  20  cents  (United  States)  at 
the  official  rate,  half  that  in  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  has  held  its  value  nearly  a  year. 

Dr.  Wu.  who  succeeded  Chen  Cheng  as 
governor.  Is  the  most  western  among  top 
National  officials,  and  one  of  the  most  astute. 
He  has  Included  17  Formosans  among  the 
23  members  of  the  provincial  commission  (a 
few  other  islanders  hold  fairly  high  adminis- 
trative Jobs  I .  has  Introduced  a  beginning  of 
social  security,  and  has  made  plans  for  elec- 
tions this  year  for  local  magistrates  and 
mayors  . 

Dr.  Wu  also  has  been  easing  half  moun- 
taineers out  of  their  Jobs  so  they  can  be  re- 
placed by  Islanders.  He  Is  not  above  cover- 
ing the  blunders  of  a  newly  appointed 
islander  until  the  man  has  learned  his  duties. 
Loyalty  of  the  Formosans  and  support  for  the 
Nationalist  Government  are  his  alms.  It  la 
evident  that  to  a  large  degree  he  is  attaining 
them. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Taipeh,  the  capital, 
and  elsewhere  on  Formosa's  beaches,  barbed 
wire  fences  block  the  surf,  pillboxes  dot  the 
shore,  and  mines  have  been  laid  in  the  sand. 
Troops  are  in  evidence  everywhere,  some 
armed,  some  maneuvering  without  weapons. 
Arotind  barracks  you  see  basketball  or  soc- 
cer games  in  spirited  progress,  and  often, 
on  the  roads  you  meet  platoons  or  companies 
engaged  in  tough  croes-country  marches. 

The  soldiers  seem  happy  and  confident. 
Intelligence  reports  vary,  morale  seems  to 
rise  or  fall  with  such  events  as  the  evacua- 
tion of  Hainan  and  the  Chtuhan  Islands. 
Tou  can  have  a  frtiltleas — pending  the  test 
of  battle — argument  about  whether  the  For- 
mosa troops  are  well  fed  or  underfed,  con- 
tent with  the  island  or  homeelck  for  the 
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mAiolasd.  anxious  to  fight  or  Tillmg  to  d«- 
lect  to  the  Cctnicunssts. 

Br:.inoin:c3kny  the  United  States  hM  spent 
•ometbing  ever  t30.000.000  In  Formosa  and 
atUl  Is  speeding  at  the  rate  of  tSJZOO.OOO 
•  mmth.  Much  of  the  money  has  gone  for 
nmi  bealth.  seed  Improvement,  pest  con- 
trol, and  all -Important  fertilizer  tor  the  rice 
fitkb.  but  some  has  gone  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses, and  a  tS.OOO.OOO  program  for  Indus- 
trial maintenance  is  getting  tinder  way.  It 
Includes  a  new  power  station  for  a  Chlnese- 
buUt  fertUlrer  plant,  transmission  lines. 
itles  and  rails,  spare  parts  for  trucks  and 
and  materials  to  mend  the  islands 
SjOOO  railroad  and  highway  bridges. 

In  the  opinion  both  of  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican officials,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
mlntstratlon  program  is  helping  but  has  not 
made  a  substantial  dent  in  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  glTe  Formosa  the  full  economy  it 
can  support.  To  do  an  effective  Job.  Ameri- 
cans say.  the  program  should  be  tripled  or 
more. 

The  Chinese  have  made  specific  proposals. 
What  they  would  like,  they  say.  is  $10,000.- 
000  a  month  In  ecoriomlo  aid.  plus  an  Ameri- 
can contribution  o.'  $30,000,000  to  back  the 
Ftarmosan  currency.  This  would  free  $30.- 
OOC.OOO  from  the  Katlonallst  treasury  for 
other  purposes 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

.IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdcy,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  President  Truman  by  Lt.  Col. 
Vernon  J.  Nelson,  of  Wallace.  Idaho,  on 
the  subject  of  a  single  catalog  system  in 
the  Government. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&5  follows : 

Waliaci.  Idaho,  May  15.  1950. 
Mr   Haxit  S.  ImvMAK. 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

CLta  Ms  TtcuAN:  I  am  sending  this  ap- 
peal to  ycu  In  hopes  that  you  will  take  a 
personal  interest  in  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  t..e  Nation. 

First.  I  wcuid  like  to  state  that  the  opin- 
Ions  in  this  letter  are  my  own.  although  I 
know  that  practically  all  the  members  of 
otir  local  chamber  cf  commerce,  of  which  I 
•n  presUtent,  and  many  other  people  of  the 
community  are  in  accord.  But  we  are  be- 
coming alarmed  at  the  Increasing  size  of  our 
national  budget  and  also  afraid  for  cur  na- 
tional security.  We  are  thinking  tnat  there 
mtist  be  some  way  of  cutting  expenditures. 
and  at  the  snme  time  keep  our  country 
strong.  For  this  reason  we  have  taken  such 
thlnss  as  paru  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
for  study  and  made  reports  to  the  cbanrber 
members.  The  part  I  felt  meat  qualified  to 
report  on  was  that  of  supplies  and  particu- 
larly p-ouerty  Identification  of  materials. 
Apparently  the  latter  still  is  In  a  very  sad 
state  cf  affairs.  Not  only  d^«e«  the  rep<^rt 
bear  this  out  but  as  an  exam;j:c.  in  a  Uirch 
14.  1950.  United  Press  news  relcajte,  we  read 
where  the  General  Services  Adminlatratlon 
bad  fcur.d  one  Government  a<ccitcy  with  a 
B3-jear  supply  of  light  bulbs,  a  247-year  sup- 


ply of  loose-leaf  binders,  etc.  The  GSA  evi- 
dently Is  attempting  to  find  excess  supplies 
and  spread  them  out  to  avoid  big  Inventories 
and  save  huge  expenses.  Now  our  local  peo- 
ple cannot  understand  how  such  huge  ex- 
cessive Inventories,  etc  .  could  accumulate; 
but.  as  for  myself,  having  spent  4'3  years  in 
the  last  war.  that  is  perfectly  understandable. 
And  the  whole  trouble  stems  from  inade- 
quately Identified  material. 

I  feel  particu'arly  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  inadequately-described 
material  for  during  the  last  war  I  came  in 
coniact  with  the  problem  from  the  factory 
through  to  the  front  lines.  In  explanation 
cf  this  I  might  say  that  as  a  Reserve  officer 
I  entered  the  Signal  Corps  School  at  Fort 
Mcrunouth  in  October  of  1941.  At  that  time. 
and  later.  I  had  several  contacts  with  the 
laboratories  and  testing  grounds.  My  next 
assignment  was  to  general  headquarters  at 
the  War  College.  When  that  headquarters 
was  reorganized  I  was  transferred  for  a  year's 
duty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
and  assigned  to  the  Installation  and  Main- 
tenance Division. 

Work  there  included  making  maintenance 
parts  lists,  visiting  repair  shops  over  the 
United  States  of  America,  etc.  The  radar 
depot  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  soon  got  Into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  due  to  most  materials  being 
shipped  In  without  stock  numbers,  etc.  I 
was  assigned  there  for  a  year  as  OIC  of  the 
technical  division.  Our  principal  duty  was 
to  properly  stock  number  all  unidentified 
materials — it  took  a  staff  of  nearly  70  tech- 
nicians to  accomplish  and  keep  up  with  that 
work  at  that  one  depot. 

One  soon  learns  in  such  a  large  establish- 
ment that  nothing  moves  out  of  the  depot 
unless  It  is  properly  identified.  Without  a 
stock  number,  the  personnel  in  the  field  don't 
know  how  to  propierly  order  it.  While  at 
that  depot  I  also  taught  in  the  supply  school. 
a  class  in  identification  and  cataloging.  By 
that  time  the  Sigr  al  Corps  Stock  Numbering 
Agency  had  begged  down  with  an  almost  un- 
surmountable  backlog  of  work.  I  was  then 
assigned  to  that  agency  as  chief  of  the 
planning  staff.  After  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  under  wartime  pressures,  but  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Co!.  W.  A.  Kelley, 
progress  was  made  and  the  agency  was  put 
on  a  current  basis.  Work  at  that  agency  put 
us  in  close  contact  with  Procurement.  Storage 
and  Issue,  factories,  depots,  the  development 
laboratories.  Standards  Agency,  the  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Corps.  Navy,  the  British,  and  other 
branches  of  the  service.  It  was  my  firm 
conviction,  on  leaving  that  agency,  that  come 
peacetime,  a  great  deal  of  effort  must  be  put 
in  to  set  up  new  stock  numbers  and  arrive 
at  a  single  catalog  system  for  all  the  Armed 
Forces.  My  next  assignment  was  to  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  with  training 
in  the  services  of  supply.  I  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  Army  Services  Forces  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  for  a  special  school 
and  practical  training.  I  was  then  assigned 
to  the  southwest  Pacific  In  the  planning 
division  of  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur's  head- 
quarters, with  duty  In  New  Guinea  and  the 
Philippines.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out 
here  that  the  planning  divL:ion  was  made  up 
of  representatives  from  the  Navy,  Air  Corps. 
Marine  Corps.  Australian  Army,  and  various 
technical  services  of  our  Army — when  it  came 
to  speaking  of  detailed  items  of  supply  it  was 
practically  the  same  as  though  each  spoke  a 
different  language. 

The  above  service  history  has  been  given 
to  show  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  problem  and  have  found  that  supplies 
must  be  correctly  ident'ficd  in  order  to  be 
effectively  handled  throutth  cur  supply  chain. 
And  also  when  yju  have  Joint  operations,  cr 
grenter  unification  as  we  are  striving  for.  it 
becomes  even  mure  Imjior taut  that  we  all 
use  the  tame  language  by  using  the  same 
stock  numbers  and  catalog  information. 

During  my  tour  of  duty  I  was  witness  to 
m^-ny  casts  of  dupllcutlja,  cX  errors  made,  cf 


no  stock  numbers,  and  saw  -nuch  confusion 
and  correspondence  on  the  matter.  I  recall 
a  good  example  of  duplication  which  oc- 
curred in  Panama  durini?  the  early  part  of 
the  war  when  an  SCR  268  set  could  not  be 
kept  operating  due  to  fallun;  of  a  particular 
resistor.  In  spite  of  the  dire  need  of  the  set 
It  could  not  be  Immediate  y  put  back  la 
service  because  their  supply  depot  was  out 
of  that  stock  numbered  Item. 

However,  one  of  our  trav;ling  inspectors 
found  a  great  quantity  of  th»  required  iden- 
tical resistors  under  13  other  stock  numbers. 
This  meant  that  precious  cargo  space,  criti- 
cal materials,  storage  space,  personnel  for 
handling,  etc..  had  been  wasted  in  sending 
many  times  the  needed  stcck  of  a  single 
item,  besides  the  delays  in  carrying  on  the 
war  effort.  Such  duplications,  errors,  etc.. 
were  numerous  in  each  of  the  technical 
branches  and  the  waste  of  money  must  have 
and  still  must  run  into  mil  .ions  of  dollars. 

In  the  theater  of  war,  a:id  even  In  our 
depots  in  this  country.  I  saw  much  material 
that  could  not  be  used  bee  i use  it  was  not 
properly  Identified  or  mar::cd  with  stock 
numbers.  I've  also  seen  numerous  requisi- 
tions for  badly  needed  supplies  returned  be- 
cause the  items  could  not  be  Identified.  Had 
there  been  available  at  the  teginning  of  the 
war  a  catalog  system  used  by  all  the  armed 
services,  we  could  have  msintained  single 
stocks  of  supply.  Articles  b;  th  at  home  and 
in  the  foreign  theaters,  to  be  used  by  ell 
services  instead  of  forcing  ea:h  to  vie  in  pro- 
curing, storing,  transporting,  and  Issuing  un- 
necessary and  duplicate  items.  Such  dupli- 
cating procedures  not  only  cost  additional 
huge  sums  of  money  but  ilso  quite  often 
did  not  secure  equitable  distribution  of  criti- 
cal and  short  supply  items. 

During  my  confinement  ir.  the  Army  hos- 
pitals, prior  to  being  discharged.  I  talked  with 
a  number  of  supply  officers  and  found  that 
they  all  had  the  same  problen  In  all  theaters, 
and  I  read  with  Interest  an  article  by  Lt. 
Col.  Glenn  E.  Rathbun,  of  I'alo  Alto,  Calif., 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  Normandy  campaign 
and  his  plea  for  reforms  In  our  supply  sys- 
tem. It  Is  understood  that  this  same  article 
of  his  won  an  award  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents.  He  also 
had  his  Congressman.  Mr.  J.\ck  AnLZ3£Oti. 
Introduce  a  bill  last  year  that  was  thought 
would  get  some  action  but  it  apparently 
hasn't. 

We  know  that  ycu  are  Interested  in  the 
proper  Identification  and  handling  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  because  it  Is  understood 
you  wrote  a  letter  saying  you  wanted  some- 
thing dune  about  it.  But  so  did  several 
Presidents  before  you  try  to  do  something. 
What  was  the  result?  Nothing.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  same  thing  Is  happening  to  you. 
You  might  say  that  directives  have  been 
written,  organizations  set  up.  consultanta 
hired,  and  money  spent.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  thing  has  been  happening  for  years; 
It  happened  after  the  First  World  War. 

Bureaucrats  are  not  going  to  permit  the 
installation  of  a  single  catalog  In  which  all 
articles  used  by  the  Government  will  have 
one  name  and  one  number.  That  will  cut 
their  budgets  by  reducing  storage  space,  by 
reducing  transportation  costs,  and  reducing 
drastically  the  number  of  personnel.  And 
bureaucrats  in  the  armed  services  will  not 
like  a  project  that  forces  them  into  greater 
unification. 

Mr  President,  you  miy  not  see  this  letter 
and  it  may  fall  Into  the  hands  of  someone 
vi-ho  will  give  us  the  brush-cff.  Knowing 
that  this  is  very  probable.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  having  it  published  In  the  hope 
tliat  some  one  may  bring  It  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  President.  T.'e  know  that  you  are  filling 
a  very  d.ffl.ult  Job  and  can't  possibly  be  an 
expert  In  all  operations  of  the  Government. 
However,  we  urce  you  to  take  from  your  st.iff. 
someone  that  ycu  cnn  trust,  and  have  them 
i;et  the  real  information  on  what  is  going  ou. 
You  might  ask  just  two  questions; 
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1.  For  how  many  years  has  the  project  for 
a  single  government  catalog  been  under  way? 
(Our  answer:    Since  the  First  World  War.) 

2  W^hcre  Is  the  catalog  today?  (Our  an- 
iwer:  There  Isnt  one.) 

And  further.  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  read 
the  records  over  the  years  you  wlU  fin/i  that 
the  same  statements  have  t>een  made  to  your 
predecessors  in  the  Wtilte  House  and  t-D  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  excellent  progress  Is 
being  made  In  the  development  of  a  single 
catalog^-olways   progress,  never  completion. 

It  is  believed  that  If  a  single  catalog  U 
adopted  In  which  ail  items  lued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  Included  with  a  single  name  and 
Identifying  number,  you  wUl  have  b«en  able 
to  perform  a  task  that  has  baffied  former 
Presidents,  but  cne  that  Is  essential  for  the 
future  safety  of  this  Nation;  and,  incidental- 
ly, something  that  should  reduce  the  tax  load 
en  our  j>eople. 

During  the  war  I  was  much  concerned 
with  the  problems  occasioned  by  improperly 
Identified  Items,  and  Im  afraid,  from  the 
information  I  am  able  to  uncover,  that  the 
matter  Is  no:  solved  but  merely  being  kicked 
around.  As  an  American  citizen,  a  busineas- 
man.  father  of  two  sons,  and  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Organized  Reserves.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  with  our  national  budget 
and  future  national  sectiriry. 

Won't  you  please  make  an  Investleatlon  of 
this  cataloging  matter  which  is  fundamental 
to  efficient  and  economical  supply? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vnufox  J  Nixsox. 
Lieutenant    Colonel,    Signal    Corps 
Jteserct,  0326495. 


Nazism  Rises  While  World  Watches 
Commanisin 


•     EXTENSION  OF  REXL\RKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OT  CHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  3.  1950 

Mr.  HTBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  preoccu- 
pied as  we  are  with  our  efforts  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism,  we  have  given 
too  little  attention  to  another  dangerous 
condition — the  rebirth  of  nazism  in  Ger- 
many. Commander  in  Chief  Clyde  A. 
Lewis,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreigm  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  deals  with  the  sit- 
uation ably  and  factually  in  an  addi-ess 
delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  net- 
work on  Independence  Day.  Tliis  out- 
standing young  veteran's  presentauon  of 
a  most  serious  question  should  be  read 
and  heeded  by  every  though  tf'ol  Ameri- 
can. 

NiLZiSM  RS£s  While  Woau)  Watchxs 
Communism 

One  of  the  major,  and  most  formidable, 
tasks  in  the  international  field  of  politics  and 
diplomacy  is  the  material  and  political  re- 
covery of  western  Germany,  a  Germany  that 
is  the  resldutim  of  the  autocracy  of  Bismarck, 
the  militarism  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  the  inef- 
fective republic  of  Weimar,  and  the  savage 
nationalism  of  Hitler. 

Though  tf til  Americana  will.  In  general, 
agree  that  to  solve  Intelligently  a  major  part 
c-i  the  many  problems  confronting  tis  in  Ger- 
many will  require  the  best  leadership  and 
Intdllgence  that  the  United  States  can  pro- 
duce tn  a  specialized  field,  that  of  dealing 
with  foreign  peoples. 

The  International  problem  of  a66l5':i-.g  to 
create  a  new  Germany  is  unique  in  huury 


because  our  cctintry^^i  victor — Is  spending  a 
vast  amount  of  money  and  time  to  help  a 
conquered  nation  toward  political  and  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  short,  this  means  find- 
ing markeu  for  German  goods,  helping  to 
rebuild  German  cities,  and  most  Important, 
an  attempt  on  cur  part  to  discoxirage  In  the 
foreseeable  future  German  plans  of  world 
conquest  or  aggression.  This  latter  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  eradicatmg  superman 
philosophy,  master-race  prcpaganda,  and  the 
thec«7  that  might  is  right. 

Hypematlonalism  and  militarism  m^ust.  In- 
sofar as  humanly  possible,  be  eliminated. 
The  German  people  must  be  shown  that 
the  Hitler  government,  b:ised  on  hyper- 
nationalism  and  militarism,  brought  their 
rich  land  into  the  most  tragic  and  destruc- 
tive wars  of  ail  times.  That  will  be  the  ver- 
dict cf  history. 

Only  by  sympathy,  patience,  and  properly 
directed  firmness  of  purpose  on  our  part  will 
the  ghost  of  German  militarism  be  laid. 

We  have  no  positive  assurance  ttiat  Ger- 
man oficlaldom  appreciates  the  substantial 
assistance  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  people,  the  plain  people, 
cf  Germany — they  who  have  been  so  tragical- 
ly exploited  and  deceived — will  in  time  see 
the  light — but  only  if  denazification  of  the 
oaciaf  and  military  classes  is  expeditiously 
and  efficiently  acccmplished. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Stuttgart,  our  high 
commlssicner  in  Germany.  Mr.  John  J.  Mc- 
Clcy.  said  this: 

"Our  main  purpose  Is  to  help  Germany 
achieve  political  recovery." 

How  well  we  are  achieving  that  laudable 
objective  is  a  matter  of  grave  ccncem.  not 
alone  to  us  here  In  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  entire  world.  It  may  well  mean  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  the 
ccld  war. 

There  are  those  who  challenge  our  right 
to  mix  toto  the  political  problems  confront- 
ing Germany.  To  these,  I  say;  How  can  we 
hope  to  retip  the  full  fruits  cf  our  victory 
in  World  War  n  if  we  fall  to  stamp  out  once 
and  for  all  the  evil  forces  that  led  Hitler's 
Reich  afield  In  quest  of  world  domination? 

I  submit  that  the  problem  of  Germany  la 
a  political  one.  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  Politics  brought  Hitler  to  power,  and 
his  national -socialist  political  organization 
Implemented  his  ill-starred  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

Recently,  a  world-wide  news  agency  re- 
vealed that  there  are  some  19  new  and 
active  political  parties  in  Germany.  Lead- 
ers of  most  of  these  new  groups  are  spreading 
the  virus  of  Hitlerism.  As  members  of  the 
present  Bonn  parliament,  they  have  a  voice 
In  the  drafting  of  legislation,  and.  more  sig- 
nificantly. In  the  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

We  are  disturbed  by  what  we  hear  about 
Germany  today.  In  spite  of  what  some  of 
cur  leaders  tell  tis.  we  know  that  na7,.sm 
Is  boldly  renascent. 

Encouraged  by  the  Soviet  masters  of  east- 
em  Germany,  and  heartened  by  the  re- 
luctance of  our  leaders  to  crack  down  in  the 
west,  nationalism  Is  flourishing — the  self- 
Bijne  brand  of  fierce  and  articulate  nation- 
al.om  that  spawned  the  Bismarcks,  the  Kaiser 
WUhelms.  and  that  archdemon  of  them  all, 
AuClf  Eltler. 

Recent  statistics  tell  a  revealing— and 
alarming — story.  Figures  published  by  cur 
own  military  government  officials  and  advi- 
sers disclose  the  sordid  fact  that  in  Ba- 
varia alone,  as  of  last  November,  there  were 
approximately  35.000  persons  employed  in 
Bavarian  ministries  and  their  administra- 
tion, and  of  this  number,  more  than  15.CO0 — 
almost  one-half — were  former  Nazis.  High- 
est percentages  of  these  former  Hitlerites 
In  resp<rnsible  positions  were  In  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  with  60  percent  form« 
party  members;  food,  agriculture  and  fores- 
try with  70  percent,  and  the  department  of 
Justice  With  81  percent.    This  latter  figure 


includes  only  the   Judges  and  prosecut<w«. 

and  not  s^dmlnistrative  personnel. 

Germany  has  been  likened  to  a  vast  arena 
where  t2ie  force*  cf  totalitarianism  on  one 
side  are  arrayed  against  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy on  the  other.  And  while  these  gladi- 
ators engage  in  a  struggle  to  the  death,  sit- 
ting by  as  spectators  are  the  mlillons  of  free 
men  and  women  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  They  are  more  than  specta- 
tors: they  are  the  prize  which  each  side  In 
the  death  struggle  seeks  to  win  to  its  cause. 

The  forces  of  democracy  must  win  this 
titanic  strviszle  If  the  world  Is  to  remain 
free.  The  denazification  of  Germany  is  a 
must  tf  there  Is  to  be  lasting  peace.  And  de- 
nazification mtist  be  on  otir  terms — not 
Germany's. 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not.  tolerate  a 
Germany  In  which  youths  swagger  through 
the  streets  singing  Hitler  songs:  a  Germany 
la  which  90  percent  of  the  newspapers  are 
operated  by  the  same  crowd  which  operated 
them  under  Hitler:  a  Germany  in  which 
members  of  a  pro-Nazi  parliament  brazenly 
proclaim  racial  hatreds  and  antidemocratic 
sentiments. 

Recently,  a  leading  member  of  the  Ger- 
man party,  new  a  member  cf  the  Bonn  coa- 
lition government,  was  applauded  franti- 
cally by  German  audiences  when  he  de- 
clared: "Germany  Is  least  responsible  for 
the  Second  World  War.  It  Is  the  anti-Nazis 
who  have  brought  about  the  present  misery. 
Germany  did  not  break  down  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  only  en  account  of  the  treason 
and  sabotage  committed  by  the  anti-Nazis. - 

Another  member  of  the  Bonn  parliament, 
Dr  Rlchter,  told  a  recent  meeting  that  Ger- 
many lost  the  war  because  of  the  treach- 
ery cf  the  democrats.  One  of  Hitlers  far- 
mer henchmen,  ex-storm  troojjer  Ernst  Re- 
mer.  Is  leader  of  another  noisy  political 
fjarty  which  has  a  name  reminiscent  of  Hit- 
ler "s  organization.  Remer  recently  declared 
that  we  will  be  the  masters  of  Germany  in  2 
years. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Schacht.  the  old 
Deutsch-Nationale  Volkspartel.  which  waa 
instriimental  in  raising  Hitler  to  power,  has 
been  reestablished.  Another  dictator  in  5 
years  is  the  bold  prediction  of  August  Hauss- 
leitner.  leader  of  a  new  rlghtwing  party, 
Deutsche  Union. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  reports  of  several 
secret  Nazi  crganizations.  One  of  these 
groups  has  brazenly  declared  that  the  prin- 
ciples cf  national-socialism  were  and  are 
true;  they  evinced  a  tremendous  success. 
The  goal  of  the  group  is  to  educate  the  elit« 
cf  the  coming  Germany. 

Not  Infrequently  in  Austria,  where  the 
upstirge  of  nazism  Is  even  more  conspicuous 
than  In  Germany,  mass  meetings  are  held 
where  participants  appear  m  S3  unlforma 
and  sing  Hitler  songs.  Secret  SS  and  youth 
organizations  are  spreading  terror  through- 
cut  the  country. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  believes  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  we  are  doing  to  blcck 
the  resurgence  of  nazism.  We  are  building 
strongholds  of  democracy  here  and  abroad, 
and  are  taking  every  measure  to  thwart  com- 
munism in  its  ruthless  march  toward  world 
domination.  The  potential  threat  cf  nazism. 
Is  equally  as  ominotis.  yet  we  blink  otir  eyea 
and  do  little  or  nothing. 

What  happened  to  cur  campaign  of  educa- 
tion that  was  to  teach  German  youth  the 
blessings  of  democracy?  Why  do  we  permit 
indifference  and  Inertia  to  let  German  na- 
tionalism grow  and  Sourish  under  the  self- 
same slogan  that  brotight  Hitler  to  power— 
the  conviction  that  Germany  la  the  pre- 
destined master  of  the  world? 

A  New  York  Times  surrey  last  December 
brought  the  conclusion  that  the  resurgence 
of  reactionary  radical  nat.::-aUsm  with  Nazi 
overtones  is  the  most  dafigerous  long-range 
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•ci»cls  or  that  ettir.  On«  pafre  of  tM5  b  !i 
tnacrocttoos  for  the  rormaUon  cX 
Icttaim.  azMl  opposite  each  letter  was 
ot  tta  tae.  Here  are  a  few  at 
Mtm  laHara    ami  the  eTairptfii  preaenteil: 


D — as  is  dolch  (a  dolch  ta  a  nnall  dagger 
vera  by  Xaat  aoidlen). 

F — aa  in  Fuehrer. 

K— «a  In  kneg  ikileg  means  ''war"). 

P — as  '^  parrrr  ( the  Nazi  tank  troops> . 

S— aa  in  Mac  "*■**•" "g  Tictory  (remember 
th«  XaH  aotag  Sk*  Hilli  Stag  Betl!). 

U    aa  In  aatform. 

V — aa  IB  vatcrUcd. 

W — aa  tn  Webraucbt — the  Oenr.an  Army 
aiid.  I  have  kept  tor  last — 

H — as  m  Hitler' 

Does  this  indicate  that  nazism  Is  dead  In 
C-fi  i.ianv? 

Let  «B  Uatea  for  a  moment  to  Gen.  Teirord 
Taylor,  vbo  waa  chief  of  counsel  for  the  war 
1 1  lima  trtela  tn  Kxiremberg  Less  than  0 
moBtha  aco.  General  Taylor  declared: 

"IT  the  Germans  failed  to  meaaiire  up  to 
what  cue  might  hare  hoped  fcr  In  denazl- 
Ccat::2.  cur  own  neglect  of  the  reeducation 
prograai  has  been  even  mere  dlsastro^ls.  In- 
deed, each  failure  contributed  to  the  other. 
•  •  •  The  Oermans  speedily  concluded 
thit  reeducation  was  not  a  seriously  In- 
te-ded  program  and  that  moet  of  our  talk 
ct  denuxTatintton  was  nothing  but  window 
dressing." 

Of  this,  from  Emelyn  Williams,  of  the 
Chrtstlaii  Science  Monltcr.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  and  most  respected  newspapers, 
vbo  said: 

-All  CTer  Germany  great  sympathy  Is  be- 
tsff  shewn  toward  people  tried  and  sentenced 
aa  war  criminals  or  as  Nazis.  Fugitive  war 
criminals  are  never  betrayed  to  the  Allied 
authontlea  or  to  the  German  authorities 
by  the  population  itself.  There  are  thcu- 
sasds  who  at  times  opposed  the  Nazis,  who 
today  Join  the  Nazis  in  opposing  democracy.* 

There  Is  further  evidence  from  reputable 
American  correspondents  In  Germany  that 
oar  eflorta  to  organize  German  youth  against 
eommualsm  bare  failed  completely. 

A  glaring  example  of  our  failure  in  this 
respect  Is  the  program  to  bring  baseball  to 
Germany.  The  Army  spent  many  thousands 
cf  dollars  to  i»t:vide  gloves,  bats,  masks,  and 
otbcr  baseball  paraphernalia.  One  Amer- 
be  saw  literally  mountains 
It  rotting  in  German  Youth 
•ion  eltibs. 

'  ict  !3  that  German  youths  have  never 
They  don't  understand  It. 
^i.a  •..^. ..  vi-wt  want  to.  They  consider  It 
"slasy."  Just  as  they  regard  the  free  cokes 
and  tbc  Mickey  Moose  movies  sent  to  Cer- 
tamaj  at  the  expense  of  the  .1«nencan  tax- 
payer. 

Stalin  bas  played  a  smarter  i^me.  To  him. 
German  kids  are  German  kids  In  eastern 
OermaBT.  be  has  reorganized  the  very  suc- 
cesirul  Hitler  youth  group,  the  Jugecd. 
•ad  bas  renamed  the  Frele  Deutech  Jugend. 
A  lad  lotntBff  the  FDJ  Is  given  a  badge  and 
a  natty  bloe  xjni'irm  and.  as  In  the  Hitler 
days,  be  and  bis  fello-ws  parade  through  the 
streets  grxsee-stepptng  to  the  tune  of  a  mlll- 
tiry  hand. 

To  the  young  German  of  today  that  Is 
real  fun.  It  reminds  blm  of  the  days  when 
bis  father.  Hermann,  and  his  uncle.  Otto, 
strutted  so  proudly  In  their  SS  uniforms. 

One  bifb  American  youth  official  put  It 
this  way 

"The  little  youth  work  we  are  doing  is 
based  on  the  <x:cupatton  directive  to  make 
German  kids  forget  the  regimentation  of 
the  Hitter  refime  and  to  think,  pray,  and 
live  like  American  kids. 

"^e  are  forbidden  to  discuss  ctirrent  pel- 
Mei.  and  open  mention  of  the  S(>vlet  Union 
would  be  a«alnst  State  Department  policy. 
Our  pT'/gram  la  similar  to  the  Boy  {Scouts  or 
Um  TMCA.  " 


We  may  dislike  Soviet  Russia's  methods, 
snd  we  may  abhor  their  wlUmgneaa  to  em- 
brace the  rudiments  of  Hitlerlsm  In  dealing 
with  German  youth.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  outstripping  us  In  their  deal- 
ings with  the  young  people  of  Germany. 
We  must  admit  that  Scvletism  is  far  more 
acceptable  to  German  youth  than  the  brand 
cf  democracy  we  are  attempting  to  sell  them. 

We  m-ust  not  forget  that  it  was  Hitler. 
the  god  of  the  Nazis,  the  so-called  de- 
fender of  Europe  against  communism,  who 
made  a  deal  with  Soviet  Russia.  His  fol- 
lowers. If  encouraged,  will  build  a  renazlfted 
Germany  that  might  well  make  a  similar 
deal  with  Russia— the  more  so  because  the 
Soviet  Union  can  offer  Germany  the  markets 
and  the  raw  materials  which  the  west  cannot 
promise  her. 

What  can  we  do? 

We  can  Insist  that  our  Government  take 
appropriate  and  decisive  action  leading  to- 
ward denazlflcatlon  of  Germany  in  fact.  We 
must  take  effective  action  to  strengthen 
every  democratic  force  In  Germany.  We 
must  see  to  the  removal  of  all  supporters 
of  nazism  from  key  posltlons'ln  the  admin- 
istrative, political,  and  educational  life  of 
Germany. 

We  must  halt  the  concentration  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  German  Industrial- 
ists. 

We  must  assure  for  Germany  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  provide  Impregnable  barriers  against 
Germany  ever  again  becoming  an  aggressor. 

In  the  words  of  President  Truman,  we 
must  prove  by  'hard  work  and  practical  de- 
monstration, that  free  men  can  create  for 
themselves  a  good  society,  in  which  they  can 
live  together  at  peace  and  advance  their 
common  welfare." 

America's  veterans  cannot  forget  what 
they  saw  as  cur  victorious  troops  moved 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Reich.  They  can  never 
forget  the  terrible  price  we  paid  In  the  cru- 
sade to  crush  Hitlerlsm. 

Today.  5  years  after,  veterans  Insist  that 
there  must  be  no  renascence  of  nazism. 
They  demand  a  realistic  and  effective  accel- 
eration of  our  program  of  national  security, 
cf  military  preparedness,  and  of  democratic 
education  and  progress. 

We  must  assist  western  Germany  by  ma- 
terial aid  and  spiritual  support  to  gain  a 
government  wherein  its  citizens  have  the 
fundamental  freedoms.  But.  meanwhile,  we 
mu-st,  by  a  show  of  force  beforehand,  serve 
notice  of  our  intention  to  brook  no  arrogant 
dreams  of  world  conquest  by  any  "ism." 

There  must  be  no  third  world  war.  Above 
all.  there  must  be  no  more  Dachaus  or  Buch- 
enwaldi. 

And  in  conclusion  on  this  the  Fourth  of 
July,  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  an  eternal 
verity  of  foreign  pxillcy  as  enunciated  by  the 
great  George  Washington : 

"Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjiiln  this  con- 
duct, and  can  It  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  It?  " 

It  Is  a  policy  cf  truth  and  value  of  an  In- 
finite worth  that  time  cannot  wither  or  cus- 
tom stale. 


The  Mundt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  Near  1 1  daiiuta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  I'JSO 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcua  con::':nt  to  have  prmled  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mimdt  Bill,"  appearing  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Has  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McKDT  Bnx 

The  eruption  In  Korea  h.'is  teen  used  by 
some  Republicans  as  a  pretext  for  reviving 
the  VTundt  antl-Communist  bill.  They 
want  action  on  the  issue  before  the  Eighty- 
flrst  Congress  adjourns  and  goes  off  for  Its 
vacation.  We  hope  that  the  heat  in  Wash- 
ington will  fc^**^*  tne  le£.slators  to  forego 
this  orerheataf  Idea  snd  put  the  matter  over 
for  calmer  consideration,  if  necessary  next 
winter. 

While  disclaiming  any  intention  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party,  the  Mundt  bill  wou'.d 
require  all  Commiinist  political  orsanlza- 
tlons  and  all  Communist-front  organizations 
to  rsgister  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
tnytntain  accurate  lists  of  their  members;  it 
would  deny  use  of  the  mails  or  radio  broad- 
cast facilities  to  any  cf  these  groups  unless 
Its  message  was  plainly  designateo  as  com- 
ing from  a  Communist  source:  It  would  tcr- 
bld  members  to  hold  Government  Jobs  or  ob- 
t^m  passports.  The  Indubitable  effect  of 
this  would"  be  to  outlaw  net  only  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  every  voluntary  asEOcia- 
tion  that  might  be  ofEcla'.ly  designated  sub- 
versive and  to  put  under  a  cloud  thoee  inno- 
cents who  have  ever  belonged  to  one. 

In  addition,  the  Mundt  bill  would  create 
a  new  crime — fcnowlngly  to  conspire  or  agree 
with  any  other  person  to  jDerform  any  act 
which  would  substantially  contribute  to  the 
estabUshment  within  the  United  States  of  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  This  could  mean 
anything  at  all.  Including  a  campaign  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Parties  which  have  been  varioiisly  called 
Fascist  and  Communist  in  Intent  by  their 
opponents. 

To  be  sure,  the  laws  need  strengthening  to 
meet  the  challenge  coming  from  conspira- 
torial communism,  but.  as  we  have  reiter- 
ated, the  way  we  woxild  start  would  be  by  In- 
aistlng  upon  a  public  accounting  cf  funds 
collected  by  orsranizaticns  asking  for  finan- 
cial support.  D'^sclosure  cf  this  sort  is  con- 
sonant with  democratic  processes:  punish- 
ment for  lawful  associations  is  not.  The 
latter  would   endanger   all   our  Institutions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or    MSSTSSHTi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1\  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  t)ehalf  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.\st- 
LvxDl  and  myself,  to  have  printed  in  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Ricord  an  article  en- 
titled "The  'Ifs'  of  Pearl  Harbor."  writ- 
ten by  Rear  Adm.  Logan  Ramsey.  Umted 
States  Na\T.  retired. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  article  will  exceed  by 
two- thirds  of  a  page  the  ordinary  two- 
page  limitation,  and  that  it  is  estimated 
that  the  printing  of  the  article  will  cost 
$218  68.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  article  slightly  exceeds  the  limit  of 
two  printed  pages.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  be- 


cause I  think  it  Is  of  value  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  "Irs"  OP  PtAO.  HAXBoa 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Logan  Ramsey,  U    S.  Navy, 

retired) 

E-.en  a  superflcial  study  of  the  vast  ver- 
biage dealing  with  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Indicates  that  the  far  greater 
portion  cf  its  vclume  is  devoted  to  a  search 
for  American  sins  of  oniusion  and  conse- 
quer.;  responsibility  for  the  disaster.  The 
errors  of  commiisicn  are  obviously  few  and 
unimpcrrarit.  There  Is  a  constant  reitera- 
tion, principally  by  mere  or  less  tacit  Im- 
plication, that  If  certain  steps  had  been 
taken,  the  defeat  might  have  been  greatly 
nummized  or  entirely  averted.  This  paper 
proposes  to  discuss  four  of  the  most  plausible 
"ifs,"  with  a  view  to  expounding  what  could 
have  been  the  results  had  these  might-have- 
beens  actually  affected  the  Pearl  Harbor  cam- 
paign. It  wUl  attempt  to  do  so  while  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  Initia- 
tion of  any  controversy.  Space  limitations, 
alone,  will  prevent  any  discussicn  of  events 
on  the  high  pciiticai  level,  and  cf  diplomacy 
or  grand  strategy 

To  avoid  enmeshment  In  a  profitless 
squirrel  cage  cf  speculation  and  whirling 
from  minor  hypothesis  to  consequent  minor 
conjecture.  It  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
definite  decisions  were  made  at  speciflc  times 
that  an  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  probable 
as  well  as  possible.  Exactly  how  such  deci- 
sions could  have  been  reached,  cr  by  whom, 
is  immaterial  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Our  first  "if"  assumes  that  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  U.iited  States  began  to 
act  en  November  27.  1941,  on  the  premise 
that  the  Japanese  might  attack  Pearl  Har- 
bor m  the  near  future.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  initial  moves  of  our  forces  would 
have  been  the  recall  of^the  Saratoga  from  the 
west  coast  and  the  dispatch  of  patrol  plane 
squadrons  to  Miaway,  Johnston,  and  Pal- 
myra Islands.  On  the  basis  of  then  existing 
estimates  such  as  the  Bellinger-Martin  one, 
and  the  over-all  patrol  plj.r.e  availability, 
long-range  sccut.iig  to  700  miles  from  Mid- 
way on  the  sector  north  to  nortiieast  and 
station  patrols  on  the  Midway -Jo  ^nston- 
Palmyra  line  would  have  been  the  optimum 
that  could  have  teen  expected  from  these 
outlying  imlts,  ether  than  an  occasional 
scout  toward  the  mandated  Islands.  Nat- 
urally, in  view  of  the  actual  route  taken  by 
the  Japanese  attack  force,  this  effort  would 
have  been  wasted  except  Insofar  as  the  nega- 
tive Information  so  obtained  would  have  en- 
hanced the  freedom  of  movement  permitted 
the  United  States  Fleet.  The  remaining  pa- 
trol planes  with  possible  reinforcements 
from  San  Diego  would  have  supplemented 
this  long-range  reconnaissance  by  similar 
patrols  from  Oahu  to  the  northwestward  or 
In  advance  of  our  fleet.  Their  available 
numbers,  even  with  the  maximum  possible 
reinforcements  from  the  west  coast,  would 
not  have  permitted  an  optimum  coverage  of 
even  the  most  dangerous  sectors.  The  actual 
dally  search  plan  would  have  required  some 
very  nice  decisions  Involving  such  factors 
as  holidays  in  the  coverage  obtained  the 
previous  day  of  the  Midway  sector,  aircraft 
availability,  and  anticipated  movements  of 
the  fleet. 

Assuming  that  decision  and  preparation 
of  plans  occupied  all  of  November  27,  sub- 
sidiary planning  and  preparations  for  the 
patrol  plane  movements  to  the  outlying 
bases  would  have  consumed  the  twenty- 
eighth.  The  patrol  plane  movements  could 
have  been  effected  the  fcllcwing  day  and  the 
Initial  scouting  from  the  chosen  bases  on  the 
last  dny  of  November  would  have  permitted 
a  United  States  Fleet  sortie  on  December  1 


onder  the  most  favoralde  f>ractica!  etrcum- 
stances  on  the  basis  of  Information  then 
available.  Actual  movemenu  of  the  fleet 
would  have  tieen  somewhat  dependent  upon 
our  bypothetlcally  advanced  return  of  tbe 
SaratoQa  to  Hawaiian  waters.  Therefore  It 
appears  joelcal  to  assume  that  tbe  fleet 
would  have  operated  generally  to  tbe  north 
and  eastward  of  the  Japanese  objective,  as 
did  the  forces  of  Admirals  Bpruance  and 
Fletcher  under  somewhat  similar  conditions 
Just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Midway.  Even 
had  the  Saratoga  been  available  on  the  sortie 
day  the  risk  erf  getting  too  far  from  Oahu 
for  Interception,  had  the  Japanese  taken  a 
route  via  the  Mandated  Islands,  would  have 
been  too  great  to  have  permitted  much  of  a 
venture  to  the  northwest  of  Oahu. 

Of  course,  a  station  generally  along  the 
Pearl  Harbcr-Mlcway  line  might  have  facili- 
tated mterceptlon  regardless  cf  whether  the 
Japanese  chose  the  northern  or  the  southern 
route.  However,  such  a  fleet  position  would 
have  been  disadvantageous  In  that  tactical 
contact  would  have  probably  been  made 
after.  Instead  of  before,  any  attack  en  Pearl 
Harbor  Itself  It  must  be  remembered  that 
In  1941  the  fuel  storage  at  Pearl  Harbor  was 
relatively  vulnerable  to  aenal  attack,  and 
that  fleet  oilers  were  far  too  few  In  number 
to  have  rendered  the  prospect  of  loss  of  the 
Oahu  fuel  other  than  calamltotM  In  a  sit- 
uation where  the  entire  fleet  was  at  sea  with 
depleted  bunkers 

Even  after  the  Saratoga  had  Joined  the 
fleet — after  refueling  at  Pearl  Harbor — the 
offlcer  In  command  would  have  been  well 
advised  tc  have  remained  Inside  the  radius 
of  his  Oahu-based  patrol  planes  if  only  be- 
cause the  Japanese  planes  cf  that  date  ma- 
terially outranged  those  with  which  the  Sarti' 
toga,  L^nngton,  and  Enterprise  were  then 
equipped.  Of  course,  u-e  were  then  not  fully 
aware  of  that  important  *act,  and  this  Igno- 
rance alone  might  have  resulted  In  a  disaster 
far  greater  than  the  actual  Pearl  Harbor  had 
our  fleet  accepted  an  engagement  under  the 
given  conditions  In  an  area  beyond  range  of 
our  patrol  planes.  But  under  our  present 
assumptions,  and  discounting  any  possible 
and  fortuitous  earlier  sighting  of  the  Japa- 
nese force  by  one  of  our  submarines,  It  doea 
not  seem  likely  that  the  enemy  would  have 
been  sighted  before  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber e.  even  if  he  had  continued  on  the  track 
actually  taken. 

And  here  we  must  consider  the  possible 
effect  that  the  fleet  sortie  might  have  had 
upon  the  Japanese  plans  Our  basic  decision 
might  have  included  steps  to  stop  all  flow  of 
information  from  Oahu  to  the  Japanese. 
However,  such  action,  even  If  fully  effective, 
might  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Japanese 
as  a  mere  reflection  of  Increasingly  strained 
relations.  The  Japanese  plan,  as  reported 
after  the  war,  contained  provisos  as  follows: 
If  discovered  prior  to  X-2  day  (December  5), 
return  to  Japan:  If  discovered  prior  to  X-1 
day,  action  optional;  If  discovered  on  X-1  or 
X  days  (December  6  or  7),  continue  and  de- 
liver the  attack:  If  Interception  should  be 
attempted  by  the  American  fleet,  counter- 
attack: and  If,  on  arrival  In  Hawaiian  waters, 
the  American  fleet  was  at  sea  and  not  In 
Pearl  Harbor,  scout  on  a  300-ml'e  radius 
around  Oahu  and  attack  If  contact  results, 
but  otherwise  withdraw. 

With  these  stipulations  in  mind  It  seems 
plausible  under  our  present  hypothesis  to 
asstime  further  that  by  December  3  Admiral 
Nagumo  would  have  had.  at  best,  positive  In- 
formation of  the  fleet  sortie,  or,  m  worst,  an 
absence  of  all  data  from  Oahu,  Indicating 
strongly  that  a  complete  surprise  could  not 
be  confidently  anticipated.  As  the  refuel- 
ing of  his  force  at  sea  actually  took 
place  on  that  date  It  might  have  been  pos- 
sible, prior  to  the  completion  of  that  critical 
evolution,  for  the  entire  plan  to  have  been 
cancelled  without  "loss  of  face"  to  those  orig- 
inally advocating  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
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«■  Okbv  adsht 

itxd.  and  UM  CxitMd  States 

at  th>i  timr    mtjtit 

to  a  wmn  alUtanr  rr- 

Of  tb*  tlpllMlTIC  ODMltlMM.      il  ve 

tiiat.  tn  JapuMae  acmanttcs.  th» 

la  the  prortKM  to  th«  Jap  pUa 

aad  reported,**  tben 

h»T«  governed. 

:  of  Oahu  oo«!d 

m  wtem  batt:^, 

IcMrn  to  tbe 

probaMOTf  tb«t  U  w»  ted 

rr  ttet  tbe  IspMieee  wooM 
attack  Peart  Barter  tn  xbt  near 
tlaea  a  tiaral  encagnpept  would  bare 
foagla  to  tbe  Dortbvard  of  Oahu.  prob> 
abtr  en  Per— her  7. 
WhUe  tte  vmw  auikea  no  pretenae  to  any 
payLfaukjfy.  tt  appnrs 
tike  attack  force  h^d 
kT.  tt  vooM  have 
for  tt  to  te«e  be^a  re- 
aaDed  br  anr  Japaxseae  eoltttaa  lo  tbe  ab- 
•enee  c€  aay  "diccoecrj'  prtor  to  X-2  day 
«r  o(  aa  ABMcteaa  tfj^hMMtae  sanesdw.  In. 
ateadi  tbe  laertta  UbrtiH  otber  fcrvae  ai. 
reedy  ■><  la  »ottoB;  tbe  tnengabii  marcb 
or  reiati.  tbe  lipeni  ipMt  at  fatalism. 

ta  poalet  ia  plaae  oaee  sterted— all  these 
vooU  teve  ooaeptead  to  prodiKC  a  game 
of  *^aek  iiawliig"  on  tbe  grand  scale — ^Na- 
f^ao  to  TaiBMnoto  to  Kagnmo.  or  vhatever 
t^  elective  Jap  "chanoela"  at  this 
If  (be  decMoQ  bad  be«i  icft  to 
oC  *-laes  at  face' 
bare  made  him  decide  to  con- 
rju^an  waters  in  the  absence  of 
artT  nM^mte  recall  by  htgbsr  autboruy.  IT 
tbat  aa  cagasemcnt  would 
tt  la  dMcott  to  assume  th^t 
ofltoer  ta  tactical  command 
bave  Ugbtly  discarded  the  adractages 
or  maatatng  within  range  of  his  Oahu-based 
patrol  plaaea. 

Assanbig  Maguiao  bad  kept  to  his  actual 
tr&ck.  ao  eentaet  oooM  bai«  been  reasc::> 
abiy  cipeeted  before  the  afternoon  cl  De- 
eenber  t.  However.  If  the  Japanese  admiral 
had  bMB  aware  d  tbe  abarnce  of  the  United 
Sia'wca  Fleet  tram  Pearl  Harbor,  he  might 
bavc  altered  course  to  the  eastward  at  sun- 
xlae  on  the  6th  to  remajn  beyond  patrol  plane 
ra»9i  while  attempting  to  locate  our  fleet 
bf  acnal  scouting  during  tha:  d^r.  With 
oar  17-ltnct  battleships  hamperliig  tbe  mo- 
bUity  at  our  fleet.  Admiral  Nagtimo's  fleet 
of  af  knots  would  have  given  him  an 
tnae  advantage  had  he  been  sueoessrul 
tn  so  msktrg  contact.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
factor  would  have  favored  the  Japanese. 
Plrst  of  all.  they  would  have  had  a  nearly 
3-to-l  advantage  in  air  striking  power.  In 
addition,  if  we  except  the  numerlcaily  impo- 
ten:  Hawaiian-based  A.tcj  B-ITb.  this  aerial 
force  Batcrlally  ontrsnged  oars.  Alao  «« 
Btnat  reaanbar  tbat  never  again  during  the 
entire  war  Mk  a  Japaaav  adBtral  ha*,  e  under 
hiM  uniumnd  aa  aopcrblj  tralaad.  fresh,  ar.d 
eOdect  an  aerial  striking  force  an  the  one 
which  raided  Pearl  Harbor.  By  contrast,  ovt 
carrier  pilots  had  not  yrc  achieved  the  effl- 
tbcy  reached  at  Midway  and  later  en- 
FkBally.  our  tactical  thinking 
tbcn  stfU  Inrtlned  to  consider  carrier 
as  SMrely  tbe  overture  to  the  engage- 
oT  tba  battle  ttaaa. 
AD  la  an.  tf  wa  aaarely  consider  what  hap- 
peswd  at  Midway,  where  many  of  tbe  initial 
Japanese  advantages  had  disappeared,  and 
apply  the  old  thumb  rule  of  damage  mulcted 
varytaf  lavtseely  as  tbe  squares  of  tbe  lire 
It  woald  be  difleult  to  aastaM 
victory.  (Parenthetically,  this 
out  at  Midway,  if  we  disregard 
itlalf.  The  Japaneae  had  four  car- 
we  had  three,  plus  the  c<}uiTaIent  of 
about  one  carrier  la  .oar  sbore-baMed  air  But 
arttb  tbe  er.cmy  dwotlng  oee-haU  of  hia  air 
power  to  tbe  tactically  nonesaential 


sv.A.t  on  Midway  Island  luelf.  he  was  leTt 
vrr''.  .  r.'.v  the  equivalent  of  two  carrier  atr 
c  '.:  the  scene  of  the  vital  part  of  the 

(  .-.em — at    sea — to    oppose    our    four. 

Henre  the  theoretical  loss  should  have  been 
16  to  4.  or  four  J.^p  cirr'.ers  sunk  to  one  of 
ours  which,  of  course,  was  the  actual  result  > 
Consequently,  disregarding;  chance  which 
might  have  favored  the  enemy  rather  than 
oOTKlves.  cur  hypothetical  battle  might  well 
have  resulted  m  losses  based  on  the  results 
obtained  by  six  carrier  air  groups  opposed  to 
three,  or  36  to  9  in  favor  of  the  Japanese. 
On  this  basts,  we  might  have  expected  to  lose 
all  three  of  oxir  carriers  to  one  for  the  Jap- 
anese. Had  siKh  a  disaster  taken  place. 
foUcw-up  attacks  en  our  then  comparatively 
defenseless  battleships  would  have  undoubt- 
edly produced  a  defeat  f;ir  more  devastatlr.j 
than  did  the  real  Pearl  H.irbor. 

Naturally.  In  areulng  on  this  basis  we  are 
discounting  certain  mcral  factors  which 
mi^ht  have  produced  quite  different  results. 
Knowing  otir  fleet  was  at  sea.  Admiral  Na- 
gumo  might  have  exercised  considerable  cau- 
tion, particularly  If  his  early  losses  had  been 
as  much  as  the  two  carriers  the  Japanese  hr.d 
ezpect?d  would  be  lest  In  the  attack  en  Pearl 
Harbor.  However,  the  relative  weakness  (  ' 
our  fleet  at  this  moment  In  what  later  proved 
to  be  the  really  effective  naval  striking  pow- 
er— the  air  groups  of  otir  carriers — would 
have  made  the  chance  of  an  American  victory 
almost  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  And 
a  defeat  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  far  worse  to  morale  than  was  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  Is  bad  enough  to  be  defeated  by  a 
treacherous  surprise  attack;  It  Is  even  worse 
to  be  licked  when  prcstunably  ready  to  fight. 
We  came  up  from  Pearl  Harbor  fighting  mad; 
a  defeat  in  this  •'If  battle  might  have  re- 
sulted In  a  far  less  favorable  reaction. 

The  second  of  otir  "ifs"  Is  concerned  with 
the  stoppage  of  radio  Intelligence  tending  to 
locate  the  Japanese  carriers  during  the  first 
week  of  December  1941.  To  quote  from  Ad- 
miral King's  comments  on  the  naval  court  of 
Inquiry,  "up  to  December  2,  no  reliable  esti- 
mate cotild  be  made  of  th^  whereabouts  of 
four  of  Japans  10  carries,  and  •  •  • 
the.-e  was  no  information  as  to  any  of  the 
carriers  thereafter.'t-* — Ii,  on  the  basis  of  this 
negative  Information  or  of  any  other  data, 
an  estimate  had  been  made  on  December  3 
that  an  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  probable 
In  the  very  near  future,  the  actual  disposi- 
tion of  cur  forces  en  that  date  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  Saratoga  was  on  the  west  coast 
-and  would  be  out  of  the  picture  entirely.  On 
the  mcr  alng  of  the  4th  Admiral  Halsey  was 
off  Wake  Island.  launching  a  squadron  of 
Marine  fighters  from  the  Enterprise.  Ad- 
miral Brown  with  the  Lexingtcn  and  Taak 
Puree  3  (IcM  battleships)  was  at  sea  to  the 
aouih  of  the  Oahu-Mldway  ime.  One  patrol 
squadron  was  at  Midway,  a  second  was  to 
depart  from  Wake  for  Pearl  after  extensive 
scouting  while  based  on  Wake  to  cover  the 
advance  and  retirement  of  Task  Force  8. 
Under  these  conditions  a  long-range  patrol 
plane  reconnaissance  as  outlined  In  our  No- 
vember 27  "if"  would  be  indicated,  with  mod- 
ifications to  give  the  task  forces  at  sea  greater 
coverage  in  advance  of  their  movements.  In 
view  of  the  fuel  situation  in  Admiral  Hal- 
seys  task  force,  a  renderi-cus  with  Admiral 
Brown  to  the  ea£tward  of  Midway  would 
hare  been  indicated.  The  battleships  were 
in  Pearl  Harb<:r.  principally  because  of  a 
•bortage  of  destroyers  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  antisubmarine  screens.  Conse- 
quently it  might  have  been  considered  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  In  port  on  short  notice 
pendmg  more  definite  indications,  although 
nn  Immediate  scrtie  on  the  morning  of  the 
4:h  would  have  permitted  their  Joining  Ad- 
mirals Halsey  and  Brown  on  the  Pearl-Wake 
line  early  on  the  mcxixing  of  December  6. 


■  As  publUhed  In  the  United  States  News  of 
Eeptemb-jr  1M5. 


The  difference  In  this  situation  and  our 
earlier  "ir"  would  be  that  our  fleet — this  time 
with  only  two  carriers — would  bo  some  700 
miles  west  of  Pearl  Harbor.  If  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  reprrted  as  empty  to  Admiral  Na- 
pumo,  he  would  probably  have  started  the 
300-mlle  circuit  ofOahu.  In  view  of  the 
patrol  plane  availability  which  would  have 
precluded  our  covering  of  all  sectors,  if  con- 
tact had  not  been  made  with  his  force  on 
December  6.  he  might  well  hnve  uvolded  de- 
tection until  December  8.  By  this  time  he 
would  have  been  south  of  the  Hawaiian 
chain,  assuming  that  he  had  not  in  the 
meantime  decided  to  attsek.ttie  fuel  storage 
and  other  permanent  Insttfations  at  Pearl 
Harbor  with  at  least  a  portion  of  his  air 
striking  power. 

Naturally  had  the  Japanese  submarines 
around  Oahu  been  able  to  give  him  any  due 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  our  fleet  had 
departed  from  PearJ  Harbor  before  X-day, 
his  movement  would  have  been  to  the  west- 
ward; but.  failing  such  Information,  he 
might  well  have  decided  to  deliver  an  attack 
on  Oahu  Itself,  if  only  to  knock  out  our 
shore-based  air  and  thus  give  greater  se- 
curity to  his  movements  while  In  Hawaiian 
waters.  His  fuel  situation  would  have  been 
causing  him  considerable  anxiety  in  his 
planning  for  future  operations.  In  fact,  had 
no  contact  been  made  with  his  forces  on  De- 
cember 6  by  our  patrol  planes,  he  might  well 
have  decided  to  deliver  a  late  afternoon  at- 
tack on  the  permanent  installations  of  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  Assuming  such  a 
strike  had  been  delivered  from  about  the 
same  location  as  the  actual  attack,  he  could 
have  expected  to  recover  his  aircraft  about 
sunset  and  steamed  during  the  ensuing  night 
on  the  western  semicircle  of  300  miles  from 
Pearl.  Presumably  he  would  have  been  more 
than  willing  to  have  a  night  action  between 
at  least  his  cruisers  and  destroyers  and  our 
fleet,  while  avoiding  action  with  his  carriers 
and  possibly  his  battleships.  The  afternoon 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  cculd  have  hardly 
failed  to  locate  his  force  to  the  northward  of 
Pearl,  and  our  forces  might  have  headed  to 
the  northward  on  the  ascumptlon  that  It  was 
a  hit  and  run  raid.  Under  these  conditions 
a  night  action  might  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing darkness  of  December  7-8.  or  the  two 
forces  might  have  missed  contact  entirely. 
On  the  whole,  the  possibilities  in  this  gen- 
eral situation  (with  our  battleships  at  sea) 
might  have  been  as  follows:  ( 1)  an  afternoon 
air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  December  7  with 
a  night  action  following:  (2»  the  same  attack 
on  Pearl  with  no  contact  thereafter:  (3)  or 
a  daylight  engagement  on  December  7  or  8 
to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Oahu. 
The  probable  results  of  any  of  these  might 
well  have  altered  the  actual  course  of  the 
Pacific  war  to  our  detriment. 

Certainly.  In  view  of  his  orders.  Adoilral 
Nagumo  would  hardly  have  attacked  an 
empty  Pearl  Harbor  unless  he  was  convinced 
he  had  not  been  detected,  and  consequently 
It  is  quite  possible  the  flrst  Indication  of  such 
an  attack  to  our  forces  would  have  been 
either  by  radar  or  patrol  plane  sighting.  In 
view  of  the  communication  facilities  avail- 
able at  this  lime,  a  sighting  of  the  Jap  sur- 
face force  or  radar  contact  1  hour  before 
the  attack  would  have  permitted  only  alx)ut 
one  half  hour  for  preparatory  action.  With 
such  short  warning,  while  considerably  more 
air  opposition  to  the  attack  would  have  been 
presented,  the  antiaircraft  Are  (with  the 
battleships  at  seat  would  have  been  consid- 
erably less:  and  while  the  over-all  Japanese 
air  losccs  may  have  been  somewhat  greater, 
this  would  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the 
damage  done  to  the  fuel  storage,  dry  docks, 
and  ether  permanent  Installations.  Had  a 
nlKht  action  taken  place,  our  losaes  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  greater  than  thore 
of  tbe  enemy,  as  the  Japanese  were  at  this 
time  considerably  better  prepared  for  night 
combat  than  oi.r  fleet.  As  for  a  day  action. 
we  h?.d  only  two  carriers  to  oppose  six. 
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All  tn  all.  the  best  we  could  have  hoped  for 
under  the  conditions  of  this  December  4 
"if"  would  have  been  for  a  patrol  plane  sight- 
ing of  Nagumos  force  on  December  6  and  a 
subsequent  failure  of  the  two  fleets  to  make 
contact  which,  while  a  possibility,  would 
have  been  a  remote  one.  At  worst,  in  a  day 
engagement,  we  might  have  lost  the  major 
portion  of  our  fleet.  Including  two  of  the 
three  carriers  then  In  the  Pacific.  Had  our 
two  carrier  task  forces  been  permitted  to 
operate  without  the  handicap  of  having  their 
movements  restricted  by  the  old  battleships, 
they  might  have  accomplished  something. 

The  third  "if  '  to  be  discussed  here  will 
tre."/  with  the  possible  alteration  of  events 
had  a  long-range  patrol  plane  search  to  700 
miles  been  operating  during  the  flrst  week 
IQ  December.  The  actual  Japanese  track, 
patrol  plane  cruising  speeds,  and  the  time 
of  sunrise  combine  to  Indicate  that,  had  the 
sector  north  to  northwest  from  Oahu  been 
ccvered  on  December  6.  two  planes  might 
have  sighted  Nagumos  force  between  1330 
and  1430  on  December  6.  Assuming  a  me- 
dian 1330  for  the  contact,  development  of  the 
contact,  formulation,  coding,  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  dispatch,  etc.,  the  Information 
would  probably  have  reached  Pacific  Fleet 
headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor  about  1415. 
Sunset  at  this  season  carne  earlier  than  any 
other  time  in  the  year,  so  that  even  with  the 
greatest  possible  celerity  of  decision  and 
action,  the  harbor  could  net  have  been 
cleared  and  a  formation  effected  that  evening 
withLUt  acceptance  of  a  grave  potential  risk 
from  Japanese  submarines.  In  fact,  a  partial 
sortie  of  those  large  ships  in  the  highest 
degree  of  readiness  and  all  available  destroy- 
ers might  have  been  the  logical  solution.  The 
Japanese  submarines  in  Hawaiian  waters 
would  have  undoubtedly  reported  whatever 
sortie  was  effected,  and  Admiral  Nagumo's 
air  plan  would  have  been  modified  In  conse- 
quence. Japanese  Interrogations  after  the 
war  have  given  the  Information  that  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  planes  had  sufficient  fuel 
to  attack  the  fleet  as  far  as  150  miles  south 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  so  that  unless  the  battleships 
at  sea  had  been  ordered  to  "run  away  from 
the  fight"  they  might  have  still  afforded  a 
target  for  the  Japanese  air  attack. 

Actually  with  Admiral  Halsey  and  the 
Enterprise  about  300  miles  to  the  west,  a 
rendezvous  with  him  would  probably  have 
been  the  order.  Assuming  that  all  except 
one  or  two  large  ships  had  sortled  on  the 
sixth,  the  reconnaissance  float-tyj-e  Zeros 
from  Naeumo's  hea\-y  cruisers  would  have  re- 
ported that  the  birds  hsd  flown,  and  the 
Japanese  air  strike  might  have  been  held 
clear  of  Oahu  pending  further  Information. 
Our  morning  patrol  plane  search  from  Oahu 
would  have  located  the  Japanese  force  but. 
In  view  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  Catallnas 
and  the  number  of  Zeros  in  the  air,  such  con- 
tacts might  well  have  been  manifested  by  the 
absence  of  any  reports  from  our  planes  In 
those  sectors  rather  than  by  any  positive 
Information. 

Of  course,  had  Oahu-based  fighters  inter- 
cepted and  shot  down  the  four  Zero  float 
planes,  the  onstlnally  planned  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  mieht  have  been  carried  out. 
While  It  would  have  met  with  considerably 
more  air  opposition  from  Oahu  fighters,  the 
Zeros  which  actually  expended  their  efforts  in 
strafing  targets  on  the  ground  would  have 
been  diverted  to  air  combat.  In  addition,  the 
antiaircraft  fire  from  Pearl  Harbor,  the  far 
greater  portion  of  which  actually  came  from 
surface  vessels,  would  have  been  so  materially 
reduced  In  volume  as  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  hypothetical  Increase  In 
accuracy  due  to  the  absence  of  surprise, 

Heuce  the  Japanese  bombers  and  torpedo 
planes  might  well  have  been  able  to  deliver 
an  attack  nearly  as  efficient  in  both  volume 
and  accuracy  as  that  recorded  by  history. 
With  a  paucity  of  ship  targets,  the  oil  tank 


storage  and  other  permanent  installations 
would  have  formed  most  Inviting  targets  of 
opportunity.  On  the  return  of  this  air  strike 
Admiral  Nagumo  undoubtedly  would  have 
attempted  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Our 
commander  undoubtedly  would  have  real- 
ized by  this  time  how  badly  he  was  out- 
matched In  air  strent'th  and  most  probably 
would  have  delayed  seeking  action  uiuil  re- 
inforced by  Admiral  Newton  with  the  Lex- 
ington. The  end  result  might  well  have  been 
an  engagement  a  la  Mi(iway  sf^mewhere  be- 
tween that  Island  and  Oahu.  but  this  time 
with  no  shore  objective  to  divert  Japanese 
air  strength.  Assuming  even  as  high  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  carrier  air  group  as  the 
combat  and  operational  losses  suffered  by 
the  Japs  In  the  Pearl  Harbor  strike.  Admiral 
Nagumo  would  have  stiil  outmatched  cur  air 
strength  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2  and  our  losses 
might  have  be«n  expected  to  be  as  high  as  six 
tinges  those  of  the  Japs,  or  even  higher  in 
case  the  attack  en  Pearl  had  been  canceled. 

Our  final  "If"  deals  with  the  possible  effect 
of  an  eleventh  hour  warning,  either  through 
the  medium  of  timely  transmission  of  late 
"magic"  from  Washington,  a  more  efficient 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  radar  indications, 
or  a  more  timely  transmission  and  evaluation 
of  the  early  morning  submarine  contacts  off 
the  entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor.  These  items 
so  captured  the  public  Imagination  when 
these  "failures"  were  flrst  published  that  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  Inquiry  and  explana- 
tion have  been  devoted  to  these  minutiae. 
Broadly  speaking,  none  of  these  data  could 
have  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  men 
with  authority  to  evaluate  and  translate  de- 
cision Into  action  more  than  1  hour  before 
the  first  bomb  actually  dropped.  Practically 
speAkmg,  this  would  have  permitted  only  a 
few  more  fighting  planes  to  liave  taken  the 
air,  more  antiaircraft  guns  to  have  been 
manned,  and  a  few  water-tight  doors  to  have 
been  closed.  A  few  more  Jap  planes  might 
have  been  shot  down,  but  not  enough  more 
to  have  affected  materially  the  damage  In- 
flicted by  tlie  enemy.  In  addition,  many  In- 
dividuals and  groups  that  day  took  correct 
action  under  tiie  compulsion  of  indoctrina- 
tion without  specific  orders.  Who  can  say 
whether  the  omissicn  of  many  ordinarily  re- 
q-oired  musters,  tests,  reports,  etc  .  materially 
hindered  or  possibly  even  aided  defense  ef- 
forts m  the  pitifully  few  minutes  that  would 
have  been  available? 

In  summation  of  the  possible  alteration  In 
the  effects  of  Pearl  Harbor  hud  our  four  "ifs ' 
governed,  we  have : 

(Ai  If  It  bad  been  decided  clearly  and 
definitely  on  November  27  that  Pearl  Har- 
bor wotiid  probably  be  attacked  in  the  near 
future,  we  might  have  had  — 

( 1 )  A  remote  possibility  that  the  sched- 
uled attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  might  have 
been  canceled; 

(2^  A  more  probable  naval  engagement 
north  of  the  Hawaiian  chain  with  probable 
losses  to  our  forces  of  four  times  those  of 
the  Japanese,  and  including  all  our  carriers 
then  in  the  Pacific. 

(Bt  If  it  had  been  decided  clearly  and 
definitely  on  December  3  that  Pearl  Har- 
bor would  probably  be  attacked  In  the  very 
near  future,  we  might  have  had: 

(3)  A  possible  attack  on  an  empty  Pearl 
Harbor  with  the  fuel  storage  and  perma- 
nent Installations  as  targets; 

(4)  Either  in  place  of  or  In  addition  to 
(3i,  above,  a  naval  engagement  to  the 
west  of  Oahu  with  our  probable  losses  8 
to  9  times  those  of  the  Japanese,  and  in- 
cluding 2  of  the  8  carriers  then  in  the 
Pacific. 

(C)  If  long-range  air  reconnaissance  had 
been  conducted  during  the  flrst  week  in 
December,  we  might  have  had  a  contact 
with  the  Japaneae  attack  force  on  th«  aft«r- 
noon  of  December  6  followed  by: 


(5)  A  possible  attack  on  a  nearly  empty 

Pearl  Harbor  with  one  cr  two  heavy  ships, 
the  fuel  storage,  and  permanent  Installa- 
tions as  targets; 

(6)  A  naval  engagement,  possible  between 
French  Prlgate  Shoals  and  Midway,  with 
our  losses  6  times  those  of  the  Japaiicse, 
and  including  2  carriers. 

(D»  If  a  late  warning  by  any  means  had 
afforded  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short 
about  1  hour  for  action,  we  might  have  had: 

(7 1  A  slightly  smaller  amount  of  damage 
to  our  forces  and  a  somewhat  larger  loss  of 
Japanese  aircraft. 

Five  of  these  seven  hypothetical  results 
probably  would  have  been  more  disastrous 
than  the  real  Pearl  Harbor;  the  seventh 
would  have  had  no  really  material  effect  on 
history.  It  Is  here  impracticable  to  com- 
ment adequately  on  the  remaining  possi- 
bility— the  remote  chance  that  the  attack 
mieht  have  been  canceled  by  the  Japanese 
had  our  entire  fleet  sortied  on  December  3. 
Possibly  Professor  Morison  s  comment  pro- 
vides a  sufficiently  broad  basis  for  further 
consideration  when  he  says,  "On  the  strate- 
gic level,  it  (the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor] 
was  Idiotic.  On  the  high  political  level  It 
was  dlsastrcrus." ' 

If  we  grant  the  force  of  this  quotation, 
then  we  have  an  explanation  of  why.  before 
December  7.  almost  no  one  believed  that 
Pearl  Marb>3r  would  be  attacked.  It  was 
possible,  yes.  to  forecast  how  such  an  attack 
could  best  be  delivered,  as  witness  the  Bel- 
linger-Martin estimate.  But  even  that  pro- 
phetic d'ocument  does  not  comment  on  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  attack  being  under- 
taken, and  It  begins  with  assumption  tbat 
11  risk  of  such  an  attempt  Is  determined  to 
exist,  then  such  and  so  should  be  done. 
Of  all  the  many  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  civilians  with  whom  the  present 
writer  conversed  during  1941  prior  to  De- 
cember 7,  only  one  man  ( then  a  senior  com- 
mander in  the  Navy)  expressed  a  definite 
conviction  that  the  Japanese  would  attack  at 
Pearl  Hartxjr  and  without  warning. 

Why  was  the  conviction  that  au  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  while  possible,  was  rather  im- 
Ukely.  so  nearly  universal  among  Americans? 
Was  it  because  we  felt  Instinctively  that  It 
would  be  bad  strategy  and  worse  high 
politics?  Or  was  it  just  because  we  thought 
so  differently  from  the  Japanese'  Semantl- 
clsts  are  beginning  to  claim  the  type  of 
actions  of  a  man.  or  a  nation,  can  be  pre- 
dicted fairly  acctirately  under  given  condi- 
tions if  we  can  properly  evaluate  the  stage 
of  civilization  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
claim  a  peasant  will  act  and  feel  as  a  primi- 
tive, while  a  feudal  nation  will  react  as  did 
the  medieval  man.  Note  that  Japan  is  less 
than  a  centtiry  away  from  full-blown  feudal- 
Ism.  Further  note  the  statement  of  Capt. 
Y.  Watanabe.  gunnery  cfllcer  on  Admiral 
Yamamotos  staff,  when  asked  the  objective 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  "In  Japa- 
nese tactics  we  are  told  when  we  have  two 
enemies,  one  in  front  and  one  In  back,  first 
we  must  cut  In  front  by  swcnrd.  Only  cut 
and  not  kill,  but  malte  it  hard.  Then  we 
attack  the  back  enemy  and  kill  htm.  This 
time  we  took  that  tactic,  having  no  aim  to 
capture  Pearl  Harbor  but  just  to  aipple  it. 
We  might  have  rettimed  to  capture  later." 
Possibly  a  semantic  approach  to  the  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  potential  enemy  can  so 
reinforce  conventional  intelligence  methods 
as  to  reduce  the  risk,  when  and  if  world  war 
m  occurs,  of  hoatilitles  opening  with  a  Pearl 
Harbor  IL 
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Illinois  Frderatmn  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fcssiooal  Women's  Clubs  Establishes 
aji  Annual  $2,000  Fellowship  To  Train 
Mature  Illinois  Women  for  Careers  in 
Government  SerTice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

OF  ii.i:nj:s 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UMTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  6  *lfgiflative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1\  19S0 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  I  ask 
unarumou."^  consent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  recardme  the  estab- 
lishment of  j;n  annual  $2,000  fellowship 
by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows : 

At  tbe  conTentlon  of  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion of  Busin««B  and  Professional  Women  s 
Ciub«.  in  Springfield,  on  Apnl  17.  1948.  tiie 
lollowing  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  is  a  grave  need  of  trained 
and  capable  men  and  women  in  the  field  of 
government  and  diplomacy;   and 

'Whereas,  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  training  and  placement  of  qualified 
women  in  such  fields;  be  it 

"Resohed.  That  a  State  scholarship  fund 
be  established  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
BUBtneas  and  Professional  Women  s  Clubs; 
tknt  Mid  fund  when  of  sufficient  amount  be 
tised  to  provide  education  and  training  for 
a  mature  lUmois  woman  to  fit  a  Government. 
State  Department,  or  diplomatic  position; 
t^at  local  business  and  prolesslonal  wom- 
en s  clubs,  be  urged  to  contribute  to  this 
X^und  from  their  local  educational  and  schol- 
arship fund,  and  that  individual  members 
make  contributions  in  an  endeavor  to  ac- 
cumulate a  State  scholarship  fund  sufficient 
to  provide  full  tuition  and  expenses,  exclus- 
ive of  room  and  board,  covering  a  period  of 
study  and  training  in  an  accredited  school 
cr  college,  estinxated  at  this  time  to  amount 
to  approximately  the  sum  of  tl.OOO  annu. 
ally;  that  a  State  scholarship  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  State  executive  board, 
which  committee  shall  formulate  the  gen- 
eral rulea  under  which  the  scholarship 
Bhall  be  awarded,  including  educational 
and  personal  qualifications,  aptitudes  of 
applicant*  seeking  the  scholarship,  deter- 
mining how  and  when  the  monev  shall  be 
made  available,  the  college  or  school  where 
the  money  may  be  used,  and  a  guaranty  by 
tlse  proepective  student,  even  though  she 
marrlca.  that  the  will  be  willing  to  serve  for 
a  reftaonable  perif^d  in  the  Ooverament  or 
dlptocnatlc  position  which  is  open  to  her 
VIpoa  the  completion  of  her  educational  and 
tratning  period,  as  well  as  all  oth'^r  details 
OOOBected  with  the  administration  of  thu 
•ckolarship  fund." 

ITpon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 
acbolarshlp.  later  ch«ni?ed  to  a  f  jllowship, 
was  named  the  Ceha  M.  Huward  fellowabip 
because  Celia  M.  Howard  best  lyjjifled  the 
type  of  woman  the  lUinow  Fede.'ation  of 
Business  and  Prolea&ional  Women  wished  to 
aee  in  diplomatic  service. 

B>m  in  Egin.  Ill  .  her  early  experience  in 
a  law  office  [ed  her  to  study  at  the  John  Uar- 
Bhall  Law  School.  The  only  womjin  in  her 
graduating  claas,  she  ranked  highest  and  was 
voted  the  ciaae  Taledlctorian. 

Up<Ji.  the  basis  of  this  record  she  received 
ft   Kbclitrship    to    Harvard    University    Law 


School,  which  she  could  not  use  because  she 
was  ,^  woman,  and  which  still  rejxwes  in  ^er 
safety  deposit  vault.  But  even  without  the 
echol.irshlp  she  continued  in  the  legal  field 
■nd  completed  40  years  of  service  with 
Judges  George  A.  Carpenter  and  Phillip  L. 
Sui'.ivan  in  the  United  Slates  District  Court 
of  Chicago. 

Miss  Howard's  professional  career  is  dis- 
tinguished. Respected  throughout  the  legal 
profession  for  her  Judicial  mind,  her  power 
of  concise  analysis,  and  her  integrity,  she 
m-as  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  the  United  States  District 
Court  lor  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
the  United  St.ites  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Her  devotion  to  humanitarian  and  civic 
worS  Is  exemplified  by  her  public  service  rec- 
ord of  15  months  in  France  during  the  First 
World  War  with  the  American  Red  Cross  as 
a  member  of  the  Women's  Overseas  Service 
League.  She  was  in  charge  of  service  work 
for  war  veterans  at  the  hospital  for  mental 
cases  in  Elgin  and  for  10  years  chairman  of 
the  Elgin  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  She 
served  as  woman  member  of  the  NRA  ad- 
visory counsel  representing  the  consumer, 
and  was  for  5  years  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Feeding  the  Un- 
employed, both  in  Elgin. 

She  was  an  early  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion no  member  of  this  federation  has  given 
more  freely  and  unselfishly  of  her  talent, 
time,  and  energy  to  furthering  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  federation  than  has  Miss  Howard. 
Her  service  l>egan  with  the  birth  of  the  na- 
tional federation  In  St.  Louis  in  1919  and 
her  charter  membership  In  the  Elgin  club  in 
the  sam.e  year.  She  was  president  of  the 
Elgin  club  for  2  years;  chairman  of  the 
eleventh  district  for  2  years;  treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  federation  for  1  year;  president  of 
the  Illinois  federation  for  2  years;  official 
hostess  to  the  1933  biennial  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  In  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  World's  Pair;  recording  secretary  and 
second  vice-president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  2  years,  respectively.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Alliance  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women  of  Chicago  since 
1943,  serving  as  Its  president  in  1947-48. 
She  represented  the  National  Federation  at 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  equal-rights 
amendment,  and  compiled  a  statement  of 
the  changes  that  would  be  required  in  the 
statutes  of  Illinois  in  case  of  ratification  of 
this  amendment.  Throughout  the  years  she 
has  served  as  parliamentarian  for  the  State 
federation,  district,  region,  and  local  clubs. 

The  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
of  Medford.  Mass.,  was  chosen  by  the  Cella 
M.  Howard  Fellowship  Committee  as  the 
school  which  could  best  furnish  the  training 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  wished  to  provide 
for  the  recipient  of  Us  fellowship,  and  the 
announcement  was  made  to  all  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

On  January  4.  1950,  Gov.  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, of  Illinois,  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  the  fellowship,  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Cella  M.  Howard 
Fellowship  Committee: 

"J.\NU.\aT  4.  1950. 

•TkflSS  Ct-AkA  LAWaiNCE, 

Eianston,  III. 
"My  Dr.*a  Miss  Lawienck:  It  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention,  through  my  friend 
Dean  Stewart  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  of  Tufts  College,  that  you 
are  chairman  of  a  committee  created  by  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and  Profcs- 
slfinal  Women's  Clubs,  for  the  awarding  of 
a  rf!!')W£hlp  available  to  Illinois  women  In 
the  held  of  international  affairs. 


••■nils  intelligence  Is  very  gratifying  to  me. 
Inasmuch  as  I  t>elleve  that  women  generally 
are  destined  to  play  an  Increasingly  vital  role 
In  International  organization;  and  I  am 
esjjeclally  glad  that  provision  is  t)eing  made 
for  the  training  of  our  own  women  of  Illi- 
nois for  this  purpose. 

"I  should  like  to  congratulate  your  com- 
mittee for  devoting  itself  to  this  objective, 
and  to  send  my  very  l)est  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  activity. 
Sincerely, 

Adlai  E.  Stevensom. 

Governor." 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  meeting  in 
Springfield,  April  15.  1950,  the  first  fellow- 
ship was  aw.irded  to  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Winbigler  of  Monmouth,  III.,  a  graduate  of 
Monmouth  College,  with  cum  laude  honors, 
and  with  three  and  one-half  years'  service 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Germany 
and  in  France  during  World  War  II.  She 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  wartime  Naval 
School  at  Monmouth  College.  Miss  Wln- 
blferler  was  selected  from  a  total  of  30  ap- 
plicants, five  of  whom  were  interviewed  In 
the  final  selection.  She  flew  to  Springfield 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for  the  interview. 

The  fellowship  carries  with  It  the  follow- 
ing obligations  on  the  part  of  the  recipient: 

1.  That  she  must  enter  some  form  of  dip- 
lomatic service  in  the  United  States  or  a 
foreign  country  at  the  completion  of  her 
study  and  to  continue  in  such  service  as  a 
career  unless  there  is  some  condition  beyond 
her  control. 

2.  She  must  satisfy  the  Celia  M.  Howard 
fellowship  committee  as  to  her  loyalty  to 
the  constitutional  principles  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  That  marriage  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  fulfillment  of  this  career. 

God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  take 
from  thU  earth  on  May  22,  1950.  Cella  M. 
Howard,  to  her  final  reward.  Hor  task  was 
done,  to  other  hands  is  now  entrusted  the 
course  she  has  set. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  fellowship  instituted  by  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  should  be  wTltten  into 
the  CoNGRESsio.NAL  Record,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Ml^s  Howard  should  be 
recorded  here: 

"Cella  M.  Howard,  gentlewoman,  possessor 
of  twinkling  good  humor;  resourceful,  cou- 
rageous, with  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  law  and  keen  ability  in  its  application; 
endeared  to  many  persons  because  of  her  lov- 
ing, honest,  and  straightforward  simplicity; 
aware  of  the  perils  and  rewards  of  constancy 
to  friendships,  has  through  her  achievement 
and  service  brought  honor  not  only  to  her- 
self but  also  to  all  women  and  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women'a 
Clubs. 

"A  recipient  of  the  Celia  M  Howard  fellow- 
ship Is  "a  woman  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her 
hand',  whose  flame  Is  fed  from  the  oil  of 
inspiration,  integrity  of  purpo.';e,  i.nd  self- 
emulation.  She  win  carry  that  lamp  into 
unchartered  places  and  through  h  t  diplo- 
macy contribute  toward  hastening  the  time 
when  the  hands  of  nations  will  b;  Joined, 
encircling  tlie  world  with  understanding 
friendship. 

"Committee  for  the  Cella  M  Ho'vnrd  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Illinois  Fedeiatlon  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.:  Miss  Helen  M.  Cive'e,  Oak 
Park,  111  ;  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Ijeinauer, 
Sycamore.  Ill  ;  Mrs.  Hazel  R.  Ferguson, 
Evanston.  Ill  ;  Miss  Mildred  Shambo. 
Aurora.  Ill  ;  Dr.  Grace  M.  Sprnull, 
Macomb.  Ill  ;  Miss  A.  Zola  Groves.  Chi- 
cago, III  ,  fecretary;  Ml.s-s  Clare  E.  Law- 
rence, Evanston,  III  .  chairman. 
"Dated  at  Chicago.  111..  April  23.  ll^fl." 
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We  Mast  Stand  Up  to  the  Facti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

-  or    NEB.1.\SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorf  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Must  Stand  Up  to  the 
Facts,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  3,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was*ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  Must  Stand  Up  to  the  Facts 

Last  Tuesday  President  Truman  Issued 
orders  for  air  and  naval  units  of  the  United 
States  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  South 
Koreans  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Com. 
munist-dominated  Koreans  to  the  north. 
That  order  and  subsequent  Washington  com- 
ment emphasized  that  ground  troops  of  this 
country  were  not  to  be  used  and  there  was 
to  be  no  military  action  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  which  divides  the  two  parts 
of  Korea. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Truman  Issued  another  or- 
der sending  ground  troops  into  action  and 
lifting  the  ban  on  American  air  attacks  on 
northern  Korean  soil. 

When  the  first  order  came  on  Tuesday  this 
newspaper  said  In  these  columns  that  the 
Bituatior  had  been  brou^lit  at>out  by  a  for- 
eign policy  which  was  foggy;  which  implied 
commitments  which  had  not  been  thought 
through. 

Reluctantly,  because  the  circumstances 
are  as  they  are.  we  feel  that  comment  should 
now  he  repeated. 

There  is  one  of  two  conclusions:  When 
Mr.  Truman  issued  his  original  order  he  and 
his  advisers  did  not  have  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  tlie  situation  in  Korea  and  how 
far  the  United  States  might  have  to  go. 
Either  that  is  the  case,  or  Mr.  Truman  was 
deceiving  the  American  people  by  withhold- 
ing from  them  some  of  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. We  believe  that  the  former  and 
not  the  latter  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Truman's  first  order  on  Tuesday  was 
a  shock  to  the  American  people;  the  fact 
that  they  took  it  in  their  stride  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  it  was  a  shock  for  which 
foreign  policy  pronouncements  had  illy  pre- 
pared them.  The  order  of  Friday  was  as 
great,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  shock.  It  was 
that  because  it  leaves  the  public  wondering 
how  far  this  whole  situation  may  have  been 
misjudged. 

We  think  it  Is  time  that  the  Government 
officials  themselves  faced  up  to  all  the  facts 
in  this  Far  Eastern  undertaking  and  that 
they  frankly  and  fully  Inform  the  public  of 
the  facts. 

We  completely  realize  that  what  has  teen 
written  above  will  caiLse  many  to  criticize 
on  the  ground  that  one  who  says  those 
things  is  disturbing  the  unity  that  the  coun- 
try needs  at  this  moment. 

Any  doubts  of  the  general  reaction  should 
be  dispelled  by  the  reception  accorded  the 
statement  of  Senator  Tatt  who  commented 
very  much  along  the  lines  on  which  this 
newspaper  has  commented.  It  is  said  of 
Senator  Taet  that  many  of  the  points  he 
made  have  validity  but  that  he  should  not 
voice  them  at  this  time.  We  should  like  to 
know  why  not. 

If  your  chauffeur  drives  carelessly,  goes 
around  curves  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
and  finally  puts  the  car  In  which  you  and 
your   family   ride   with   two  wheels   In   the 
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ditch,  you  surely  do  not  say  something  like 
this: 

"You  really  did  shake  us  up,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  brilliant  bit  of  driving.  I  am 
right  here  behind  you  and  don't  let  things 
get  on  your  nerves.  Above  all,  we  must  not 
let  the  neighbors  and  the  bystanders  stis- 
pect  there  is  anything  unusual." 

Well,  perhaps  some  people  do  that,  but 
personally  we  would  say  something  like  this: 

"See  here,  they  put  thoee  white  lines  In 
the  road  so  that  you  would  stay  to  the  right 
of  them.  Those  signs  beside  the  read  are  not 
Ju£t  decorative;  they  were  put  there  fur  a 
warning.     Let  us  go  on  with  that  in  mind." 

There  is  in  this  country  an  apparently 
dominant  idea  that  one  ought  not  to  criti- 
cize in  the  matter  of  foreign  affairs  and  par- 
ticularly when  foreign  affairs  are  in  a  criti- 
cal rtate.  We  can  think  of  no  idea  which 
has  done  greater  damage. 

If  there  had  been  a  check  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  advisers  were  dealing  with  the 
Russians  in  setting  up  postwar  settlements; 
If  there  had  teen  some  discussions  of  Yalta, 
for  Instance,  If  the  minority  had  t)een  al- 
lowed even  to  know  what  was  taking  place, 
there  might  today  have  t>een  no  Korea. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  calling  attention  to 
past  errors  for  what  political  effect  it  may 
have. 

What  we  wish  to  say  Is  that  if  the  atmos- 
phere which  allowed  those  errors  to  occur  is 
perpefaated,  there  will  be  more  errors. 


More  TVA'$?— The  hsuts  Weighed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "More  TVA's?— The  Issues 
Weighed,"  written  by  Willard  R.  Espy, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  May  7,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b-^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mdre  TVA's'— The  Issues  Weighed — Nume«- 
ous  Phojects  Now  Before  the  Congress 
Appraised  for  Theib  Real  Worth  to  th« 
CotnrraT 

(By  Willard  R.  Espy) 
The  Senate  recently  passed  a  measure  add- 
ing half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  naviga- 
tion and  flood-control  projects  to  the  billion- 
dollar  rivers  and  harbors  bill  approved  by  the 
House.  Both  branches  of  Congress  ignored 
alternative  bUis  for  TVA-like  authorities 
which,  their  backers  contend,  would  save  the 
taxpayer  htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  now  going  to  waste  through  pwlitical  log- 
rolling and  would  provide  controlled  devel- 
opment of  our  great  river  valleys. 

Not  that  these  ignored  projects  would  be 
cheap.  Over  the  next  half  century  they 
wovild  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $42,000,- 
000,000.  But  valley  authority  proponents  as- 
sert that  the  record  of  the  present  Congress, 
like  that  of  most  earlier  Congreiises,  proves 
that  M2.000.000.000  will  lae  only  the  start  If 
valley  development  remains  a  pork-barrel 
Item.  The  true  question  la  what  we  get  for 
our  money. 

The  proposed  authorities — many  of  them 
do  not  go  by  that  name — would  directly  af- 
fect almost  every  corner  ol  the  country;   a 


foiu-th  of  the  Nation's  farmland  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley;  10  percent  of  our  land  area  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest;  a  seventh  of  our  pwpu- 
latlon  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  the  entire  heart- 
land of  the  United  States  that  would  te 
served  by  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way. 

These  projects  are  as  important  as  they 
are  expensive  because  of  vhat  they  can  do 
for  the  country.  If  we  spend  the  $42,000,- 
000.000,  says  a  recent  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  survey,  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
riched by  hydroelectric  plants  with  a  com- 
bined generating  capacity  of  54.000,000  kil- 
owatts— nearly  the  equivalent  of  our  ca- 
pacity from  all  sources  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  would  be  freed  forever  from  the  danger 
of  floods  of  the  kind  that  turned  a  Columbia 
River  city  of  40.000  people  into  kindling  wood 
in  a  half  hour's  time  In  1948.  or  killed  137 
persons  and  destroyed  8400,000.000  worth  of 
property  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  In  1937. 

The  amount  of  western  land  under  Irri- 
gation—21.000.000  acres  now — would  be 
doubled.  Erosion  would  be  halted  on  300.- 
000,000  acres  of  crop  and  range  land,  while 
100,000.000  acres  more  would  be  made  cul- 
tivable by  drainage  and  clearing.  Cutting 
and  replacement  would  be  brought  into 
balance  on  nearly  half  a  billion  acres  of 
forest  land. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  a  program  of  control 
and  development  projects,  the  retarded  areas 
of  the  United  States  must  slide  even  farther 
backward.  In  great  sections  of  the  most 
advanced  country  in  the  world  today,  poverty, 
filth,  ignorance,  and  sickness  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Topsoil  is  peeling  off  our  earth 
like  a  rind  off  an  orange,  decreasing  our 
wealth  at  a  rate  which  has  been  estimated 
at  $4,000,000,000  annually.  Every  year  our 
flood  losses  alone  run  to  more  than  $100.- 
000,000.  Stream  pollution  has  turned  the 
loveliest  rivers  known  to  man  into  currents 
of  diluted  sewage. 

It  is  because  of  the  growing  realization  of 
these  conditions  and  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting them  that  demands,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  for  additional  river-valley  de- 
velopments are  increasing. 

Allowing  for  regional  differences  and 
special  problems,  the  proposals  seek  to  apply 
in  other  areas  the  experience  and  techniques 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
American  project  which  set  the  minds  of 
men  in  every  retarded  region  of  the  world 
aftre  with  the  dream  of  bettering  their  lot 
through  grand-scale  river-valley  develop- 
ments 

In  the  light  of  the  expanding  demand  for 
development  projects,  why  has  Congress  not 
passed  legislation  authorizing  them?  The 
answer  Is  that  it  has  l>een  unable  to  agree 
on  the  answers  to  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions: Can  we  afford,  at  a  time  of  unparal- 
leled commitments,  with  a  deficit  running  at 
$5,000,000,000  and  more  a  year,  to  spend  still 
more  money  for  large-scale  TVA's?  Does 
Government  creation  of  additional  power 
represent  vnfalr  competition  with  private 
enterprise? 

Fortunately,  both  questions  can  be  an- 
swered objectively  out  of  our  own  experience 
and  without  regard  to  any  special  Interests. 
But  before  presenting  the  answers  it  might 
be  well  to  review  briefly  the  need  for  and 
present  status  of  our  development  projects. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

First,  all  Intelligent  discussion  of  river- 
vally  developments  must  start  with  need,  and 
the  need  for  additional  projects  has  beea 
studied  and  well  tabulated. 

Second,  the  plans  have  t>een  drawn  up. 
Although  Congress  has  yet  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary over-all  enabling  legislation,  all  proj- 
ects have  '--een  worked  out  in  detail,  at  least 
on  paper. 

Third,  much  more  has  already  been  done 
than  many  cf  us  realize.  While  the  Con- 
gress has  debated,  engineers  have  gone  ahead 
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ar.d  rViAr.irwJ  ti»  face  of  Amcrtca.  On  the 
Imueteef!,  Hit  Uimo-an,  tbe  Ociambiji.  the 
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the  Otxlo  Blvcr:  ta  aoa*  platan  a  quarter 
«(  al»  tha  ittar  flov  baa  piaid  tbroi^h  a 
aa«agt  ■prteaa.  Propoaed  projects  voukl  not 
only  alalilllai  and  c>&n5«  tbe  Obio  but  also 
lauiMa  a  badly  r)ec<ie<l  (resb-irater  coonec- 
tlon  b*f»e«n  Lake  Erie  and  trJbotarlea  at  lh« 
v^per  <^io.  (acilitatlQf  traSc  In  Iron  and 
coai.  Tber  vculd  cc»t  abcut  $3,000,000.00:). 
Valley  suC«»  Irom  under- 
it  cf  00  percent  oT  lU  farmera.  It 
has  baaa  ptopoaed  to  retire  8. COO  000  marginal 
acrea  froaa  eultlTation.  putting  the  displaced 
lato  new  ind'jstries  powered  by 
bydroelectncity.  Cost  ci  aoU  ccn- 
aerratlon.  flood  and  pollution  control,  power, 
trricaTlon  and  water-supply  projects  ia  esti- 
mated at  ta  000  000.000. 

The  lover  Mis&usippi  haj  been  the  scene 
alnce  1927  of  (SOO-OOCOOO  worth  of  work  on 
lavaaa.  reservoirs,  ^^Iways.  and  flood  ways. 
Aaotbcr  $500,000,000  rcmaina  to  Ix  expended 
on  projecta  to  provide  for  fkxid  abatement 
and  malaria  control,  and  to  support  a  larger 
and  healthier  population. 

In  the  Savannah  Valley,  an  authority  pro- 
posed )ointly  by  the  two  Seiiators  from 
Ocorcta  would  coet  between  $250,000,000  and 
•tOO.000.000.  Besides  navigation  and  flood 
control  It  would  include  dams  with  an  in- 
atalled  generating  capacity  of  T61.200  kilo- 
vatta. 

In  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  River 
Baatna  of  New  England,  the  ei.actment  of 
propoaals  for  flood  control,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  hyxlroeiectric  project*  would  cost 
$100  000. 000.  produce  a  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  a  year.  An  eflort  is  now  being 
made  to  Integrate  the  entire  river-valley 
deveioptnent  of  New  England. 

The  Colorado  Valley,  third  largest  dralnace 
basin  In  the  United  Statea.  Is  bel:)«  developed 
HOC  through  a  single  regloQal  authority  but 
throogh  an  Interstate  compact  An  lnt«r- 
•aUtoaal  flaror  la  addad  to  the  andertakn.q; 
by  the  involvement  of  Mexico  :n  the  lower 
river  In  addition  to  B-^uider  EJam  and  the 
Ail-American  Canal,  projects  ara  planned 
to  control  slltinp.  establish  an  eiectrica.1 
generating  capacity  of  4.000.0CO  kilowatts, 
and  irrigate  2.000.000  more  acrw.  They  will 
coet   12.500.000  000. 

The  Central  Valley  of  California  has  300.000 
acres  of  land  returning  to  desert.  The  State 
water  plan  will  restore  this  land  and  bring 
an  additional  7,000.000  acres  u;  der  cultiva- 
tion through  water  from  38  major  dams. 
The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  between 
$1  000.000,000  and  $2.000  000  000. 

The  Great  Lake«-St  Lawrenoe  waterwuy 
ta  the  only  project  that  still  remains  en  tire,  y 
on  pivper.  Canadians  and  Amerlrans  ft.r 
more  than  50  years  have  a^rttat*!  for  a  canal 
which  would  enable  deep-draft  f)oean  veaeels 
to  steam  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Orent 
Lakea  At  a  coat  of  $500,000  000  the  r7-foot- 
deep  ditch  would  create  an  eW>ctrlc  genar- 
ating  capacity  of  l.$40X>00  kilowatts. 

All  tb«  above  pro(xiaals  hava  aroused 
bitter  controversy.  The  banks  of  the  Colfi- 
rado  bava  provided  a  setting  for  disputes 
among  Western  Bt&tes  which  f(.>r  a  while 
took  on  charactarutlcs  of  dvU  a-ar.  But  the 
developmmta  which  are  bringing  about  the 


great««t  exchange  of  name-calling  today  are 
those  which  are  already  under  uay  for  the 
Missouri  Valley  and  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 
They  are  also  the  two  best  known  and  ths 
two  largest. 

The  Missouri.  The  Missouri  River,  twlst- 
Inc  2.640  miles  and  serMng  29  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States,  representa 
an  aoonomic  and  8ocl.il  problem  of  tremen- 
dous complexity.  In  Its  lower  reaches — east- 
ern Nebraska.  K.insas.  Iowa,  and  Mississippi— 
the  cryinc  need  is  for  flood  control.  Farther 
toward  the  source.  In  the  great  plains,  a 
parched  countryside  waits  for  Irrigation. 

The  Army  engineers,  one  of  the  two  great 
Government  bureaus  at  work  on  the  Missouri. 
started  from  the  assumption  that  the  valley 
needed  flood  control  and  Increased  naviga- 
tion. They  becan  building  dams  for  a  few 
tremendous   reservoirs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  the  other 
band,  decided  that  Irrigation  was  the  primary 
need  and.  accordingly,  began  building  a  large 
cumber  of  small   reservoirs. 

Both  parties  worked  with  a  will — throwing 
up  dams  and  levees,  hydro-electric  pjowcr 
plants,  flood  walls;  boring  tunnels,  digging 
ditches.  deep)enins  canals. 

Into  this  turmoil  there  was  flung  in  1944  a 
proposal  for  a  unified  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. As  fighting  cats  will  forget  their 
quarrel  long  enough  to  drive  o!T  an  Invading 
dog.  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion at  once  joined  hands  In  a  compromise, 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  which  looked  over 
Pick-Sloan,  reported  in  consternation:  "The 
compromise  consisted  for  the  most  part  in 
a  division  of  projects,  each  agency  agreeing 
to  forego  the  privilege  of  criticizing  projects 
assigned  by  the  agreement  to  the  other.  The 
result  is  in  no  sense  an  Integrated  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  basin,  and  there  la  serious 
reason  to  question  whether  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  Is  not  more  costly 
than  disagreement." 

The  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
differs  from  Pick-Sloan  In  being  a  unified 
project,  which  would  be  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  entire  valley  area.  Accord- 
ing to*  its  backers.  It  would  raise  the  Pick- 
Sloan  sights  on  power  production  from  1,000,- 
000  to  3,000.000  kUowatts — more  than  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  recently 
as  1930. 

The  Columbia:  In  some  ways  similar,  in 
others  vastly  different  from  the  story  of  the 
Missouri,  is  that  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Valleys.  Where  the  Missoin-i  population  la 
dwindling,  that  of  the  Northwest  between 
1940  and  1949  rose  36  percent.  Where  the 
Missouri  Ucks  major  industrial  development, 
the  Columbia  la  going  through  one  of  the 
great  indtistrlai  bursu  of  American  history. 
The  economy  of  the  Missouri  is  on  dead 
center:  that  of  the  Columbia  Is  hurtling 
forward. 

TM  Columbia  River  Is  1 .214  miles  long.  Its 
hydroelectric  potential  Is  30.(KX)000  kilo- 
watts— more  than  a  third  the  pjtentlal  of 
all  the  United  States,  and  more  than  our  en- 
tire electric  consumption  in  192S. 

Federal  agencies  working  to  develop  the 
Columbia  Valley  are  handlcapjied,  as  on  the 
Missouri,  by  lack  of  over-all  direction.  In 
early  1949  President  Truman  had  to  give  a 
public  spanklnK  to  those  same  old  Kilkenny 
cats,  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  squabbling  over  who  was 
to  build  what.  A  few  weeks  later,  his  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration  reached  Congreaa.  It 
called  also  for  an  additional  Immediate  out- 
lay of  $100,000,000  for  hydroelectric  and 
reclamation  project*. 

Theae.  then,  are  our  Nation's  most  urgent 
d'>velopment  needs,  and  what  baa  been 
planned  and  la  being  done  to  meet  them. 
Tbere  remain  the  two  great  policy  ques- 
tions: Can  we  afford  to  go  all-out  for  valley 


developments  at  the  present  tlm.  ?  And  are 
the  projects  compatible  with  th  ;  American 
tradition  ci  free,  private  enterpriie? 

Answers  to  these  questions  can  >e  found  In 
the  record  of  the  one  great  vall-y  develop- 
ment project  that  has  had  a  chaice  to  show 
its  effectiveness — the  TVA. 

Today  TVA  produces  15.0CO.O<0,OCO  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  a  year.  It  watches  3.- 
400.000  acres  of  tcst-demonstra  ion  farms. 
It  la  checking  erosion  and  build  ng  soil  on 
7.000.000  acres.  It  la  cooperat  ng  in  de- 
velopments of  new  mineral  deposits  and  con- 
trol of  pollution. 

In  1933.  only  15.000  farms  in  th;  Tennessee 
Valley  power-distribution  area  hid  electric- 
ity: today  there  are  300.0CO.  During  the  first 
half  of  1948  residents  of  the  valle;-  purchased 
SIOO.OCOOOO  worth  of  electric  appliances. 
Tennessee  Valley  farms  in  the  same  period 
used  20  times  as  much  electric,  ty  eft  they 
had  used  in  1933.  while  the  UnlU  d  SUtes  aa 
a  whcle  was  using  Just  3  time ,  as  much. 
Within  a  decade  the  valley  has  developed  400 
new   Industries,  employln"?    lOO.OX)   workers. 

In  1930  an  acre  In  the  Missouri  Valley  w.is 
worth  $39.17 — 15  cents  more  than  In  the 
Tennessee.  Fourteen  yeiu-s  later  an  acre  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  worth  146  30,  while 
In  the  Missouri  Valley  It  was  down  to  $25.82. 
Despite  Its  scantiness  of  resourcfs.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  today  supports  65  persons  per 
square  mile.  If  the  Missouri  Va  ley  reached 
the  same  flcure,  its  population  vould  be  up 
by  more  than  20.OC0.C00. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  maintain  that 
the  faster  gain  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
entirely  due  to  TVA.  Other  psrts  of  the 
south  have  also  shown  a  more  rapid  Improve- 
ment than  the  national  average.  Nonethe- 
less. If  the  Income  of  the  Tenn?5see  Valley 
had  risen  only  In  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  Its  annual 
Income — and  the  Nation's — «ould  total 
$1,240,000  000  less  than  it  is  1 5day.  This 
yearly  difference  is  far  more  tha  i  the  entire 
$762,000,000  coet  of  the  Authorlt".  Similarly 
rapid  growth  Is  likely  in  other  velley  author- 
ity areas.  As  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
has  remarked  In  analyzing  tlie  Arkansas 
Valley  proposal,  "The  limit  to  su<  h  expansion 
cannot  be  estimated.  But  It  would  certainly 
be  many  times  the  Initial  outlay  "  The  con- 
clusion seems  Inescapable  that  we  not  only 
can  afford  such  projects  but  flso  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  forego  them. 

Rood  control,  hydroelectric  production. 
Irrigation  and  reclamation  have  long  consti- 
tuted a  pork  barrel  In  which  almost  any 
Congressman  could  find  a  llttlr  money  for 
his  own  constituency.  The  pok  barrel  in 
President  Truman's  latest  bud|Tt  amounts 
to  $1,200,000,000,  much  of  It  for  projects 
already  under  way.  It  is  hard  y  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  vote-hungry  Congiess.  however 
loud  It  crtea  for  economy,  will  ap:)rcclably  cut 
that  figure. 

But  there  Is  no  pork  for  a  htmgry  Con- 
gressman in  a  TVA.  Valley  a'lthorltles  In 
such  areas  as  the  Missouri  ai  d  Columbia 
Ba.sins — set  up  either  by  Congres  ;  or  by  Inter- 
state agreement — are  the  only  means  on  the 
horizon  by  which  the  waste,  ove  lapping  and 
log-rolling  now  taking  place  there  are  likely 
to  be  eliminated  On  future  undertakings  of 
comparable  magnitude  valley  au:horltles  will 
be  equally  necessary — and  fo-  the  same 
reason. 

The  principle  of  responsibility  to  Congress 
has  been  Invoked  against  TVA's  by  some 
sincere  and  disinterested  men.  It  has  been 
Invoked  by  some  also,  however,  to  cover  an 
equally  ardent  Interest  In  the  principle  of 
the  pork  barrel. 

Valley  authorities  need  not  be  a  way  to 
spend  money.  They  can  be.  on  the  contrary, 
a  way  to  get  far  more  value  for  the  money 
we  are  spending  now. 

Our  experience  In  the  Tenr  esaee  Valley 
also    appears    to    answer    the    second    major 
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question  negatively.  Many  critics  contend 
that  the  regional  development  projects  con- 
tradict the  spirit  of  private  business.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  so  far,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  fair  to  say  not  only  that  valley 
authorities  can  net  as  a  stimulus  to  free  en- 
terprise but  that  it  is  free  enterprise  alone 
which  makes  their  full  achievement  possible. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  Government 
did  not  shut  off  a  segment  of  the  country 
from  private  Investment:  it  opened  a  seg- 
ment to  private  Investment.  It  performed 
In  twentieth-century  terms  the  same  func- 
tion that  It  had  performed  a  hundred  and 
more  years  ago,  when,  by  turning  over  tens 
of  millions  of  ceres  of  public  land  to  home- 
steaders and  railroads.  It  made  possible  the 
settlement  of  a  continent  nearly  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Today  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  dotted  with 
profit-making  businesses — private  busi- 
nesses— which  could  not  have  existed  there 
20  years  ago. 

Conversely,  the  gigantic  achievements  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  possible 
only  because  private  capital  was  available 
to  turn  the  newly  available  power  Into  ma- 
chines, to  hire  for  Industry  the  men  and 
women  who  were  no  longer  tied  to  their 
farms,  to  create  the  goods  and  services  which 
could  make  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life. 
V/ithcut  that  capital  and  that  grassroots 
Incentive  the  network  of  dams  could  have 
produced  but  a  fraction  of  Us  actual  bene- 
fits. 

There  should  be  no  stampede  Into  new 
development  projects.  In  each  case  the  need 
should  be  clearly  established,  the  remedy 
clearly  effective.  Tne  liming  and  details 
will  differ.  Some  projects  are  urgent;  others 
can  await  the  Nation's  convenience.  As  each 
Is  launched.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  seek  firm  safeguards  against  Fed- 
eral encroachment,  to  Insist  on  a  maximum 
of  local  control  and  a  rate  of  expenditure 
which  Is  net  In  excess  of  a  reasonable  pub- 
lic investment  capacity.  But  that  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  blind  opposition.  New.  as  in 
the  past,  those  who  seek  to  oppose^mething 
with  nothing  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
wringing  their  hands  In  the  ruck  of  history. 
For  Integrated  river-development  projects, 
properly  administered,  can  enrich  America 
and  strengthen  American  democracy.  The 
projects  are  feasible,  they  are  desirable,  and 
therefore  they  are  inevitable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  6  (.legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S.  1728 
I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  State 
lcc»slaiures  were  in  the  main  not  as  dem- 
ocratic nor  as  representative  of  the 
people  as  other  legislative  bodies  in 
America.  In  that  connection  I  was  in- 
terested in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July  1.  1950.  issue  of  the  United  States 
Municipal  News  publi.<:hed  by  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  It  re- 
prints an  editorial  from  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  goes  on  to  refer  to  another 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  the  same  subject. 


I  ask  unanimGus  consent  to  have  these 
excerpt:  from  page  51  of  the  pablication 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RECor.D. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  United  States  Municipal  News] 
Ttt.vnny  In  Ok:o 

The  United  S.alcs  Conference  of  Mayors 
met  In  New  York  City  last  month  and  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  read 
as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  since  equality  of  repre- 
sentation is  the  most  vital  and  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy  and  Inequality  of  rep- 
resentation Is  a  tyranny  to  r.hich  no  people 
worthy  cf  freedom  will  lightly  stibmit;  and 
In  order  that  cities  be  accorded  the  fair  and 
equal  representation  in  the  various  State 
legislatures  to  which  they  are  eniitled  as  a 
matter  of  Justice  and  right,  the  1£50  Annual 
Conference  of  the  United  Siates  Conference 
of  Mayors  urge  upon  the  States  where  fair 
and  equal  representation  dees  not  exist  to 
correct  this  condition  which  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  basic  concept  of  democratic  proc- 
esses of  government  by  Initiating  action 
leading  to  reapportionment  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1950  population  census,  or,  in  those 
Stales  not  having  constitutional  or  statutory 
provision  for  reapportionment  on  i.ae  basis  of 
population,  to  sponsor  the  constiLU'donal  or 
statutory  amendments  necossary  to  make 
such  reapportionment  possible." 

Are  Ohicans  unworthy  of  freedom?  The 
"tyranny"  of  unequal  representation  has 
existed  here  ever  since  1933  whe:a  the  Oliio 
Constitution  was  amended  to  give  every 
coimty,  no  matter  how  small,  one  Slate  Rep- 
resentative. For  100  years  prior  tj  1903  Ohio 
had  enjoyed  representative  government. 

Representation  became  unequa:  as  soon  as 
the  1903  amendment  went  Into  effect  and  the 
inequality  has  been  growing  more  pro- 
nounced ever  since.  In  the  1951-52  legisla- 
ture. Vinton  County's  lone  representative  will 
speal:  for  some  11,000  citizens,  wiiile  each  of 
Summit  County's  four  will  represent  103,000. 

It  is  conservative  to  say  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Ohio  House  represent  only  one-third 
of  the  people. 

We  doubt  that  any  other  State  In  the 
Union  is  guiltier  than  Ohio  of  tolerating  the 
tyranny  which  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
deplores. 

Here,  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  to  restore  representative  govern- 
ment. This  could  be  done,  though  with 
some  dlCBculty.  by  circulating  pijtitions  and 
Initiating  an  amendment  for  the  voters'  con- 
sideration— perhaps  as  early  as  1951. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  way. 
The  people  are  scheduled  to  get  a  chance  to 
vote  in  1952  on  whether  they  fa\or  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention — the 
first,  by  the  way,  since  1912  and  the  third 
since  the  present  Constitution  nas  adopted 
in  1651.  If  the  peoples  answer  is  yes,  legis- 
lative reapportionment  doubtless  will  be  one 
of  the  main  subjects  taken  up  by  the  con- 
vention. Reapportionment  arrived  at  in 
this  way  might  be  sounder  than  reform  ac- 
complished by  means  of  an  Initiated  amend- 
ment. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  a  vote 
for  holding  a  constitutional  convention  will 
be  followed  by  approval  of  the  convention's 
proposals.  The  work  of  the  187:!-74  conven- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  people.  And  there 
Is  no  certainty,  even,  that  a  majority  will 
favor  the  holding  of  a  convention.  The  last 
time  the  question  came  up,  in  1932,  the  de- 
cision was  against  a  convention. 

Still,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  cities,  having 
endured  inequality  of  representation  for 
almost  50  years,  can  afford  to  wsit  until  1952 
to  find  out  whether  they  mt:st  push  for 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  petition 


and  referendum.  In  the  meantime,  city  of- 
ficials should  begin  to  consult  with  political- 
science  experts  with  a  view  to  having  a  satis- 
factory plan  ready  to  present  either  to  a  con- 
vention or  to  the  people. 

In  our  view  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Ohio  system,  w'nera^  a  population  minority 
controls  the  legislauire.  Is  undemocratic. 
Th3  penalty  which  this  syttem  has  Imposed 
Is  the  neces.slty  of  compromising  principle. 
Too  many  times  bills  which  would  benefit 
the  majority  have  been  blocked  until  re- 
wards were  forthcoming  for  the  overrepre- 
sented  minority.  Ohio's  fantastically  com- 
plicated and  illogical  tax  system  can  be 
blamed  in  large  part  on  the  logrolling  which 
goes  o:  .  necessarily,  in  a  lopsided  legislature. 

The  tyranny  of  unequal  representation  Is 
too  solidly  entrenched  to  be  overthrown  nt 
a  single  stroke.  But  if  we  consider  ourselves 
worthy  cf  freedom,  we  should  begin  to  or- 
ganize our  rebellion  now. — Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal recently  editorialized  as  follows:  "Every 
large  city  in  the  Nation  •  •  •  has  been 
battling  for  years  against  rurally  dominated 
State  legislatures  which  are  openly  reluctant 
to  give  metropolitan  areas  the  full  authority 
they  need  to  cope  with  city  problems.  It's 
a  carry-over  from  the  rural  fear  of  cities  that 
Is  as  old  as  the  Nation.  •  •  •  To  get 
home  rule,  cities  like  Milwaukee  will  have 
to  break  down  those  fears.  They  will  have 
to  do  it  by  educating  rural  legislators  to 
metropolitan  problems  and  by  proving  to 
them  that  the  end  of  rural  domination  will 
not  mean  the  beginning  of  urban  domina- 
tion." 


Statement  of  C.  H.  Parcel!,  Director  of 
Public  Works,  Before  the  President's 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  23,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?vIARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark5,  I  include 
herewith  a  statement  of  Charles  H.  Pur- 
cell,  director  of  public  works  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Piesidenfs 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission. 

TheJ^e  views  are  the  considered  views 
of  Governor  Warren.  The  GovCTnor. 
during  his  entire  adult  life,  has  oeen 
exposed  to  and  studied  the  water  prob- 
lems of  California.  The  statement  is  a 
masterful  declaration  of  policies  that 
should  be  pursued  in  the  handling  of 
water  and  incidental  problem.s  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  West.  This  statement  could 
well  serve  as  a  textbook  for  those  having 
the  responsibihty  of  developing  and 
building  water  projects  of  all  kinds. 

Water  is  our  perpetual  resource.  It 
comes  every  year.  Its  conservation  and 
full  utilization  is  what  California  needs 
to  properly  build  its  economic  destiny. 
I  think  I  may  appropriately  say  that  dur- 
ing the  past  30  years  I  have  been  exposed 
to  and  studied  the  water  problems  of 
CalifOi-nia.  That  is  why  I  so  heartily 
approve  of  everything  that  is  contained 
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!n  this  statement.  It  again  illustrates 
vhat  a  great  (rovemor  and  stattsman 
we  have  as  oar  chief  executive  officer  of 
California. 

I  hope  every  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  statement : 

or  C.   H    PuKcri-L.  DascTot   or 


PUBUC      WOFKS.      BCPORC      TKI      PUFsmrNT  ■ 
WaTOI       RESOCICKS       POITCT       COMM'SSJON, 

BxaKzurr.  Caut..  Jxnn  23.  1950 

ChalrxoAn  Cooke  and  memtxrs  of  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion, It  trlves  me  a  great  deal  oT  pleasure  to 
appear  here  today  at  your  Invitation  as  the 
representative  of  oiir  Gov.  Earl  Warren.  On 
behalf  of  Governor  Warren  I  want  to  wel- 
come you  to  California  and  assxire  you  that 
were  it  njt  .or  the  govcincrs  conference 
being  held  In  White  Sulphur  Springs  this 
■wi.  OoTcmor  Warren  would  have  been 
OB  hand  to  greet  you  personally.  I  can  tell 
ycu  that  alncerely.  for  Governor  Warren  Is 
vitally  concer»ied  with  the  ma  ;y  complex 
problems  which  beset  this  State  In  regard 
to  development  of  its  latent  water  re- 
•ources. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  develop- 
ment of  oxir  water  resources  during  the 
pcit  century  and  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  We  can  point  with  considerable  pride 
to  our  achievements  in  this  field  of  activity, 
ttit  I  believe  that  everyone  here,  and  you 
gentlemen  on  the  President's  Commission 
are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
task  that  li?s  ahead  of  us.  in  common  with 
other  semiarld  States  of  the  West. 

The  State  of  California,  with  an  area  of 
lOO.OCOOOO  acres  and  a  presently  estimated 
p<-ipul&ticn  of  11.000,000  has  vital  Interest 
and  concern  In  the  formulation,  operation, 
and  Interpretation  of  Federal  policies  relat- 
ing to  water  and  land  use.  California's  fu- 
ture economic  and  social  welfare  hinges  to 
a  great  degree  on  the  manner  and  method 
of  development,  utilization,  and  manage- 
ment of  its  water  and  land  resources. 

During  Ita  100  years  of  statehood.  Cali- 
fornia, through  necessity,  has  formulated 
and  adopted  definite  policies  relating  to  the 
use  and  control  ol  its  waters.  These  policies 
have  been  formulated  through  adoption  of 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution,  acts  of 
the  legislature,  court  decisions,  administra- 
tive practices,  and  legislatively  approved  re- 
ports. 

These  policies  relate  to  and  are  based  upon 
conditio.^  existing  In  California,  a  semiarld 
State  where  pracUcally  all  precipitation 
occurs  In  a  6-mcnth  period  from  November  to 
April,  and  none  during  the  remaining  montha 
of  the  year.  Furthermore,  the  precipitation 
•nd  resulting  run-off  are  unequally  distrib- 
uted as  related  to  the  need.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  the  water  supply  in  the  State  occurs 
In  the  north  coastal  area  representing  12 
percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  S'.ate.  and 
needing  only  3  percent  of  the  State's  ulti- 
mate water  requirements,  while  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  water  supply  occurs  in  tlie  south 
coastal  area,  representing  7  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  State  and  where  12  percent  of 
the  State  s  ultimate  water  requirements  will 
be  utilized. 

During  15  of  the  past  20  years.  California's 
cash  farm  Income  has  been  h.gher  than  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Nation,  and  dur- 
ing the  pa-'t  4  years  has  exceeded  W. 000  000.- 
CCO  annually.  This  great  national  asset  Is 
largclv  attributable  to  and  dependent  upon 
IrrJjratlcn.  Irrigated  land  in  California  totals 
nearly  6.000,000  acres,  or  about  one-quarter 
or  the  toUil  acreage  under  Irrigation  in  liie 
entire  United  States. 

The  total  use  of  water  for  domestic.  Indtis- 
trlil,  and  Irrieatlon  purposes  In  California  ag- 
gregates 20,000.000  acre-feet,  or  fl.MO  OOaOOO 
gallons.  annu*!!ly,  Bubstantlally  greater  than 
the  lise  In  any  otbcr  State  in  the  Union,  and 
•pproximailng  the  domestic  u^e  in  the  enure 


United  States.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  water  used  in  California  comes  Irom  sur- 
face streams  and  ree«rvolrs,  and  one-half 
from  ground-water  basins,  which  contributes 
to  and  generates  problems — legal,  engineer- 
ing, and  administrative. 

In  addition  to  water  utilization.  California 
has  had  broad  and  extensive  experience  with 
respect  to  other  water  resources  problems. 
These  Include  flcod  control,  navigation, 
salinity,  and  pollution  control,  production 
of  hydroelectric  power,  and  preservation  of 
fl&h  and  wildlife. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  California's  tremendous  irrigation 
plant,  and  all  of  its  many  outstanding  works 
for  municipal  water  supply,  as  well  as  many 
of  its  other  water  developments,  have  been 
Initiated,  financed,  and  developed  by  local 
public  agencies  within  the  State,  under  State 
water  resources   policy. 

With  the  experience  gained  over  the  years 
In  the  development,  control,  and  utilization 
of  its  water  resources  to  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude herein  briefly  outlined.  It  Is  believed 
that  California  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
national  policies  concerning  water  develop- 
ment and  utilization. 

The  statement  I  am  submitting  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  California  has  been  pre- 
pared With  the  objective  of  assisting  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion in  establishing  sound  and  logical  Fed- 
eral water  policies,  applicable  not  only  to 
conditions  in  California  but  also  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

"i'cu  win  find,  upon  examination  of  the  text 
of  the  statement,  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia desires  uniformity  in  Federal  water 
resources  policies,  and  uniformity  in  admin- 
istration of  those  policies  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  our  experience  with,  and 
analysis  of  Federal  policies  and  procedures 
we  have  noted  a  regrettable  lack  of  unity  In 
purpose,  and  want  of  common  standards. 
This  involves  all  phases  of  Federal  projects, 
from  their  inception  to  completion  and 
management.  Uniform  objectives  and  prac- 
tices by  all  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
water  resources  are  highly  desirable,  and 
should  be  given  primary  consideration  In 
setting  up  a  national  water-resotirces  policy. 

In  the  formulation  of  sound  policies  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  water  and 
land  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  thoroueh  and 
complete  consideration  should  be  given,  and 
a  searching  analysis  should  be  made  of  all 
basic  elements  Involved,  Including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  An  engineering  plan. 

(b)  Economic  Justification. 
(c>   Financial  feasibility. 

(d)  Financing  and  management. 

(e)  Relationship  to  national  economy. 

(f)  Relationship  to  national  security. 
Following  are   the   vl'ws  of  the  State  of 

California  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  basic 
elements  of  a  national  water-resources  policy. 
The  engineering  plan  should  be  compre- 
hensive and  designed  with  the  objective  of 
developint;  and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable extent  and  in  a  coordinate  manner 
the  waters  of  a  river  basin  to  meet  present 
and  future  requirements  for  all  beneficial 
purposes.  The  following  general  principles 
should  be  observed  In  connection  with  pres- 
ent and  future  projects  and.  Insofar  as  ap- 
plicable and  pratlcable.  with  existing  works: 

1.  There  should  be  a  demonstrated  need 
for  t.he  project. 

2.  There  should  be  demonstrated  desire 
for  the  project  upon  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  direct  beneficiaries  thereof.  Local  de- 
veloped areas  should  not  be  Integrated  Into 
m  comprehensive  plan,  except  upon  expressed 
majority  consent. 

3  The  plan  should  provide  for  present  and 
fu'ure  n'-eda  of  the  river  basin  In  which  the 
water  originates  before  water  Is  exported  to 
satisfy  requirements  outside  of  the  basin. 


4.  The  water  requirements  of  al  interests 
should  be  given  consideration. 

5  The  plan  should  contain  full  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  relative  priority  of  the  sev  ?ral  bene- 
ficial water  uses.  In  this  connectic  n.  domes- 
tic use  should  be  accorded  thi;  highest 
priority  and  irrigation  the  next  In  order. 
Use  of  water  fo-  navigation  or  for  t  le  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  fish  an  I  wildlife 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
requirements  for  higher  ufes. 

6.  The  plan  should  provide  for  the  fullest 
practicable  utilization  of  both  loca.  and  im- 
ported waters,  particularly  In  arc  is  of  de- 
ficient water  supply. 

7.  The  plan  should  be  desit^ncd  as  a  pro- 
gressive development  with  units  constructed 
only  when  determined  to  be  economically 
feasible,  and  as  necessity  demands.  Units 
for  Initial  construction  should  be  planned  so 
Bel  to  permit  enlargement  and  extension  at 
minimum  expense  when  economic  leasiblUty 
Justifies  such  expansion  toward  the  ultimate 
plsn  of  development. 

8.  The  plan  should  be  coordlnrted  with 
established  State  rights  and  interests  and 
Interstate  compacts,  so  that  there  v  ill  be  the 
least  possible  interference  with  existing  de- 
velopments and  their  operations. 

9.  The  plan  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
make  the  fullest  practicable  use  of  the  avail- 
able water  at  minimum  cost. 

10.  Interested  local  and  State  public  agen- 
cies should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  phases  of  engineering  investi- 
gation and  project  planning.  Llkewi.<;e  when 
a  lapse  of  time  occurs  between  authorization 
of  a  project  and  approval  of  funds  for  its 
construction  sufficient  to  necessitate  re- 
analysis  of  economic  feasibility.  State  and 
local  Interests  should  be  given  opportunity 
tc  participate  In  such  reanalysls. 

11.  The  plan  and  project  should  be  subject 
to  approval  and  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  functions  should  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

With  reference  to  a  specific  project  or  de- 
velopment, the  following  requirementa 
should  be  met  or  established: 

1.  The  physical  works  should  be  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  of  construction,  struc- 
turally safe,  and  adequate  in  design  to  fulfill 
the  required  or  specified  service. 

2.  The  water  supply  should  be  determined 
to  t>e  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  speci- 
fied requirements  and  to  be  of  suitable 
quality  for  the  purposes  of  use.  All  pos.'-ible 
available  Information  should  be  obtained  re- 
lating to  the  water  supply  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  and  study. 

3.  Rights  to  the  use  of  water  at  the  places, 
times,  and  in  the  amounts  required  should 
be  established  In  accord  with  law. 

4.  The  estimates  of  cost  of  the  physical 
works  and  the  project  as  a  whole  should  be 
definitely  determined  as  adequate  in  amount. 
The  costs  should  Include  all  possible  items — 
physical  works,  rights-of-way.  fees,  legal  and 
engineering  services,  investigations,  adminis- 
tration. Interest  components,  and  contin- 
gencies. For  any  specific  project,  full  and 
complete  Information  should  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  cost.  No  project  should  go  to  financ- 
ing and  construction  until  there  Is  definite 
a-sfiurance  hat  It  can  be  built  within  the 
eitimuted  cost. 

The  principal  emphasis  for  approval  of 
water  resources  development  projects  should 
be  placed  on  economic  Justification,  but 
financial  feasibility  should  be  the  final 
criterion  in  determining  economic  Justifica- 
tion. A  project  can  be  economically  Justi- 
fied if  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  should 
8Ub.-,tantially  exceed  the  costs  thereof,  both 
benefits  and  costs  usually  being  expressed  in 
annual  values.  In  other  words,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  should  be  substantially  greater 
than  unity.  If  the  engineering  plan  Is  com- 
prehensive in  scope  and  comprises  a  number 
of  units  6Uj»ceptible  of  progressive  develop- 
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ment  as  the  need  may  arl^e  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  each  unit  should  be  analyzed  as  to 
Its  economic  Justification  at  the  time  of  need 
fo-  construction. 

The  benefits  should  be  determined  or  esti- 
mated in  accord  with  the  following  general 
principles: 

The  present  conventional  methods  of 
evaluating  benefits  for  improvement  of  navi- 
gation ccmprlsing  savings  In  transportation 
costs  ever  alternate  means,  while  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  should  be  generally  fol- 
lowed. In  evaluating  these  benefits  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  any  detriments 
^to  erilsting  facilities  which  may  be  Incurred 
through  the  construction  of  the  navigation 
project. 

Benefits  assigned  to  flocd  control  shovld 
be  limited  to  those  directly  attributable  to 
reduction  In  flcod  damage  and  to  Incrcace 
in  net  Income  resultant  from  Improvement 
in  land  use. 

Benefits  attributable  to  Irrigation  should 
be  limited  to  increase  in  net  Income  to  water 
users. 

Benefits  from  hydroelectric  power  should 
be  revenues  derived  from  sale  of  the  e'.cc- 
trlc  poT,cr. 

Benefits  assigned  to  use  of  water  for  do- 
mcEtlc.  municipal,  and  industrial  purpcres 
should  be  revenues  frcm  sale  cf  water  at  a 
price  based  on  Its  vendibility. 

Benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife  should  te 
asslvned  on  the  'oasis  of  their  net.  eUcct  on 
locai  business  and  recreational  values. 

Benefits  assigned  to  slit  control  should 
be  equivalent  to  those  minimum  costs  of 
alternative  methods  and  means  of  control 
of  the  silt. 

Benefits  assigned  to  control  of  salinity 
should  be  limited  to  net  value  of  the  dam- 
ages prevented  and  to  increase  In  net  in- 
come resultant  frcm  improvement  in  land 
use. 

As  used  herein,  "financial  feasibility" 
means  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  costs 
of  a  project  will  be  met  by  the  Income  there- 
from, and  is  to  te  distinguished  from  "eco- 
nomic Justification."  A  project  may  have  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  when  all  bene- 
fits are  considered,  as  compared  to  the  costs 
and  may  be  economically  Justified.  Hew- 
ever,  it  may  be  that  the  beneficiaries  can- 
rot  or  will  not  pay  their  proportionate  or 
proper  share  of  the  benefits  as  estimated 
or  there  are  no  methods  or  means  or  legal 
or  statutory  authority  for  collection  thereof. 
Such  factors  as  suitability  of  lands  to  be 
irrigated,  ability  of  farmers  to  repay  costs  of 
Irrigation  works,  willingness  of  local  inter- 
ests to  assume  required  costs  and  respon- 
sibilities for  flocd-control  works,  and  avail- 
ability of  markets  for  power  and  water, 
should  enter  Into  determination  of  financial 
feasibility. 

The  capital  cost  of  a  project  should  be 
divided  among  Its  several  components  such 
as  Irrigation,  flcod  control,  navigation,  elec- 
tric power,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  the  several 
components  be  divided  in  whole  or  In  part 
among  the  different  entities  benefited.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  the  flood  control  com- 
ponent may  be  divided  among  local  Inter- 
ests and  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

The  first  step  In  making  an  analysis  with 
respect  to  financial  feasibility  cf  a  particu- 
lar project  should  '>e  to  allocate  the  capital 
cost  thereof  among  the  various  components. 
The  second  step  should  te  to  divide  the  costs 
among  the  benefited  agencies  or  entities. 
The  third  step  should  be  to  determine  the 
methods  and  means  of  payment  of  the  allo- 
cated COitS. 

In  the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  a  single 
purpose  project  obviously  the  entire  capital 
cost  should  be  allocated  to  that  particular 
purpose. 

In  the  case  of  multiple-purpose  projects 
the  capital  cost  cf  that  part  of  a  project  di- 
rectly attributable  to  a  particular  component 


should  be  charged  to  and  allocated  to  that 
component.  "Ihe  remaining  or  Joint  costs  of 
the  project  should  bo  divided  proportionate- 
ly among  the  several  components— naviga- 
tion, flocd  control,  irrigation,  etc. — on  the 
basis  of  the  net  annual  benefit — gross  value 
less  annual  maintenance,  operation,  and  re- 
placement charges — of  each  component  capi- 
talized on  a  sinking-fund  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  costs  of  a 
project.  It  should  be  recosnized  that  there  Is 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Interest  In  all  fea- 
tures of  most  viater-rcsources  projects.  It 
would  appear  logical  and  equitable  to  divide 
the  cost  in  proportion  to  benefits  accruing  to 
each  affected  entity.  However,  it  is  believed 
to  be  Impracticable  to  precisely  evaluate  the 
relative  local,  State,  and  Federal  benefits. 
Therefore,  apportionment  of  costs  to  the  re- 
spective Intcres'.s  must  nccosiarily  be  scme- 
v.'hat  ar'oltrary.  based  insofar  as  possible  upon 
consideration  cf  benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
the  cost  of  the  physical  works  of  the  naviga- 
tion component  of  a  project.  Local  or  State 
interests  should  furnish  required  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  and  facilities  ap- 
purtenant to  the  navigation  works. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
the  cost  of  the  physical  v.orks  of  the  fiood- 
contrcl  component  of  a  project.  Local  or 
Stale  interests  should  furnish  required  lands, 
easements,  and   rights-cf-way. 

Local  or  State  interests  should  assume  the 
capital  cost  of  the  Irrlcation  component  of  a 
project,  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  the  Interest  on  the  capital  cost  of 
that  com^-oncnt. 

The  hycroelectrlc  p3wer  ccm.pcnent  cf  a 
project  should  be  sclf-Uquldating.  and  net 
power  revenue  should  be  utilized  to  reduce 
costs  of  the  project. 

Components  of  a  project  assigned  to  do- 
mestic, municipal,  or  industrial  water  should 
be  self-liquidating,  and  net  revenues  there- 
from should  be  utilized  to  reduce  costs  of 
the  project. 

Costs  of  a  project  assigned  to  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  components  should  be  borne 
by  the  concerned  State  or  proportionately  by 
affected  State.  And  net  revenues  from  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  com.pcnents  should 
be  utilized  to  reduce  cojts  of  the  project. 

Costs  of  physical  works  for  silt  control 
should  be  considered  joint  project  costs  and 
prorated  proportionately  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  remaining  components.  Costs 
of  soil-conservation  practices  resulting  in 
incidental  silt  control  should  be  borne  by 
benefited   landowners. 

Costs  of  the  salinity  control  component 
of  a  project  should  be  considered  Joint  costs 
of  those  other  components  Involving  con- 
sumptive use  of  the  water,  such  as  irrigation, 
domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  uses,  and 
should  be  assigned  proportionately  to  bene- 
fito  accruing  to  those  components. 

Repayment  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
capital  costs,  without  interest,  for  the  Irri- 
gation component  of  a  project,  should  be 
limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  40  years. 
If  the  payers  elect  to  repay  their  obligation 
over  a  period  in  excess  of  40  years.  Interest 
should  be  paid  on  the  principal  not  retired 
during  the  40-year  period.  In  no  case  should 
the  repayment  period  exceed  60  years.  The 
payers  upon  execution  of  a  contract  should 
be  given  opportunity  to  pay  their  cblipatlon 
In  advance  in  a  lump  sum.  to  be  calculated  as 
the  present  worth  of  the  deferred  payments 
with  Interest  at  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government. 

Interest  payable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  at  a  rate  adeq  ate  to  recover 
the  cost  of  money  advanced,  and  computed 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  account 
from  date  of  commencement  cf  service.  The 
Interest  should  be  accounted  for  and  paid  as 
compensation  for  use  of  funds  advanced,  and 


should  not  be  assigned  or  othcrwlte  applied 
to  repayment  of  capital  or  other  cc3ts. 

If  local  or  State  or  .nterstate  agencies  elect 
to  finance,  construct,  and  operate  a  water 
resources  project,  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  contributions  to  tiie  project  pro- 
portions te  to  navigation  and  fiood-contrcl 
components. 

Local  or  State  public  a^ences  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  assume  management 
and  ownership  of  water  resources  projects, 
including  tho:e  for  navigation,  fiood  control, 
irrigation,  and  hyarcelectric  power,  subject 
to  such  supervision  and  regulation  by  Federal 
agencies  as  may  be  required  to  secure  the 
Interests  and  Investments  of  the  United 
States  in  the  projects.  Regional  authorities, 
such  PS  the  Tennessee  Valley  Aut'nority.  are 
not  considered  desirable  for  the  develop- 
ment r.ad  management  of  water  resources. 
However,  organization  of  Interstate  agencies, 
with  appropriate  representation  of  eac'n  con- 
cerned State  and  the  United  States,  to  assist 
in  investigation,  planning,  and  construction, 
and  to  assume  repayment  responsibilities, 
management,  and  operation  cf  interstate 
water  resources  projects,  unde.  the  terms  of 
Interstate  compacts,  shoiild  be  encouraged 
and  authorized. 

Preservation  of  the  integrity  of  State 
laws  concerning  the  control,  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  all  Western  S:ates.  In  construct- 
ing and  operating  Federal  projects  within 
States  or  portions  of  States  lying  west  of 
the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  Federal  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  interstate  projects  should 
administer  thr  same  In  conform.lty  v.'ith  the 
lav.s  of  the  States  wherein  such  projects  are 
located  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 
Wiih  respect  to  projects  lying  wholly  within 
the  boundarie;  of  a  single  State  and  having 
no  direct  effect  upon  another  State  or  States, 
they  can  and  should  be  administered  strictly 
in  conformity  with  State  law. 

Water-resources  development  is  Inextrica- 
bly Involved  with  national  fiscal,  agricul- 
tural, and  economic  policies  and  conditions. 
No  major  water-resources  project  or  devel- 
opment should  be  initiated  or  constructed 
without  due  ccnslderatlon  to  its  impact  on 
the  national  economy. 

Value  to  the  nationa!  security  should  be 
determ.lned  for  each  major  water-resources 
project  or  development.  Priority  in  con- 
struction should  be  given  those  projects  or 
developments  with  substantial  values  to  the 
national  security. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  foregoing  views 
of  the  State  of  California,  with  respect  to 
elements  of  a  national  v.-.-;ter-resources  policy. 
be  Incorporated  in  Federal  policy  for  the 
development,  control,  and  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
applied  uniformly  therein.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  such  new  legislation  be  en- 
acted as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
In  closing.  Mr.  Ccoke  and  gentlem.en  of 
the  Commission.  I  again  want  to  express 
my  appreciation,  and  that  of  Governor  War- 
ren, for  the  invitation  you  extended  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  to  present  Cali- 
fornia's views  en  the  elements  of  a  national 
water -resources  policy.  When  Governor 
Warren  first  received  your  invitation  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  State  of  California, 
he  Immediately  called  upon  all  State  agen- 
cies dealing  with  water  resctirces  to  present 
their  views.  These  comments  were  chan- 
neled through  the  department  of  public 
works  and  were  given  due  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report.  Other  public 
agencies  also  voluntarily  submitted  their 
comments  for  review  and  consideration  by 
the  State.  These  likewise  were  given  care- 
fu'  consideration. 

I  am  accompanied  here  today  by  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  several  of  these  State 
agencies.  With  thj  Ccmmisaicn's  permis- 
sion. I  should  lite  X)  present  them  so  that 
they  may  brief.y  sa  te  their  views  m  person. 
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Unitrd  Nations  Grows  ■  Stature  Dannf 
Crisis  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

cr  A.£K.'?«S>-S 

E«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  JtOn  7.  19S0 

Mr  H-\YS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  (rf  us  vbo  have  watched  vttb  tiitense 
Intcnst  the  gTxrrth  and  devduiiuect  of 

the  United  Nauons  can  t>e  proud  of  the 
praapc  and  resolute  actioD  taken  by  the 
itional  organizatian  during  the 
crisis.  One  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  bare  read  on  the  United  Nations 
acuv.ty  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  July  5.  irritten  by 
Wiiiiam  R.  Frye.  Umted  Nations  corre- 
gwnrtffit  of  that  newspaper,  and  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mar£^  I  include  this  dispatch  in  the 
Appendix. 

L&ju  Srcxxu. — Tbe  United  NaUcns  bu 
•cbieTed  10  ye&rs'  growth  in  10  days  as  the 
result  of  pranpt  and  realUtlc  action  In  the 
Korcaa  «iMrfeccT. 

In  the  short  time  since  Communist  armies 
swarmed  acroas  the  thlrty-«ighth  parallel, 
tkt  UN  has  been  transformed  from  an  or- 
ganization hamstrung  by  the  Soviet  boycott, 
struggling  for  Its  very  existence.  Into  a  major 
factor  In  International  affairs. 

The  question  being  asked  here — and  else- 
where In  cl.cles  lnterest«d  In  progress  toward 
world  government — Is   this: 

Is  the  transformation  a  passing  phenom- 
enon, ur  can  It  be  rendered  permanent? 
Wha*  chance  Is  there  for  the  UN  to  retain  Its 
police  power? 

The  UN  recc^nizes  that  decisions  made  far 
from  Lake  Success — notably  In  Washington — 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  booet  In  Its 
potency  and  prestige.  But  the  fact  that  It 
has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life  can  hardly  be 
disputed. 

NO  LONCEK  A  DEBATING  SOCTTTT 

The  United  Nations  Is  no  longer  a  debat- 
ing society.  It  has  the  nucleus  of  an  army, 
navy,  and  air  force.  It  has  rallied  some  40 
nations  behind  a  Joint  military  pcdlce  action 
•gainst  an  aggressor. 

Where  the  League  of  Nations  fell  down  over 
Manchuna  and  Ethiopia — the  UN  has  acted 
on  Korea.  Fot  the  moment,  at  least.  Its  voice 
U  the  voice  of  authority. 

The  tinccrtaln  fact  just  over  the  horlzcn  is 
that  at  any  moment.  Russia  could  decide  to 
rettim  to  its  seat  and  bring  with  It  the  old. 
familiar  routine  of  haggling,  bickering  and 
ptMtnictlonls.m.  And  the  UN  would  be  right 
ba-k  where  It  started. 

Or  would  It? 

Certainly  one  thing  could  not  be  eradl- 
estcd.  Whether  or  not  the  UN  and  the  non- 
BTMsInn  world  win  their  momentous  gamble 
In  Korea — and  most  especially  If  they  do  win 
It — the  value  of  a  world  organization  with 
power  to  act  decisively  will  have  beea  mad* 
clear  in  dramatic  and  unmistakable  fashion. 

Dp  to  that  point,  such  a  propwsltlon  would 
hare  been  convincing  theory;  then.  It  would 
be  demonstrated  fact. 

Under  such  circumstances  presstire  to  eject 
the  Russians  or  somehow  to  loosen  the 
shackles  of  the  big-power  veto  might  become 
irresistible 

coMPaaiaoM  to  mcusk 
ilegstee  are  comparing  the  UN  to 
fOMd-tAgeiMUry  mouse  which  U  said  to 
hae*  eaten  from  a  bowl  of  break! aat  cerea', 
reared  up  on  u.    .-nd  1:^  r.  v.  \     -z»d  its  pews 


on  Its  breast,  and  cried.  "Now  bring  on  yoxir 
cau." 

In  this  Instance  perhaps  It  wotild  be  mora 
appropriate  for  the  le^nd  to  conclude,  "Now 
brliur  on  yotir  bears."  At  least  the  bear  that 
stalks  as  an  Invading  army  in  Korea  has  dis- 
covered   that    the    mouse    has    cci^iderable 

Once  having  demonstrated  to  Itself  and  to 
the  w<or!d  what  tt  can  do  without  the  veto 
power  to  tie  Its  hands,  the  United  Nations 
la  aot  likely  to  submit  weakly  to  a  return  of 
tapotcnce  it  is  felt  here 

At  the  same  time,  modifying  the  veto  Is 
much  easier  said  than  done.  Rtissla  has  a 
veto  on  all  amendments  to  the  Charter. 
And  Just  In  the  proportion  that  events  cf  the 
past  10  days  may  have  convinced  the  west 
the  veto  should  be  changed,  they  must  have 
cooflrtDcd  Russia's  conviction  It  should  be 
kept  Intact. 

poucx  Fcacr  pacPosAL 

However,  when  public  opinion  Is  sufO- 
ciently  aroused,  things  which  have  seemed 
Impossible  often  have  taken  place.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  waja  to  strengthen  the 
General  Assembly  without  directly  amend- 
ing the  Charter,  which  might  accomplish 
approximately  the  same  purpose  as  discard- 
ing the  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

One  proposal  already  made  wotiid  hare  the 
non-Russian  world  set  up  a  police  force 
which  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  use. 
In  case  of  agression,  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly.  There  Is  no 
veto  power  In  the  Assembly. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  eas- 
ily could  become  the  nucleus  of  such  a  force. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  the 
Atlantic  powers  to  place  It  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly. 

This  would  be  a  revolutionary  step,  doubt- 
less requiring  a  treaty  and  ratlfleatlon  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

But  If  the  peoples  of  the  world  really 
wanted  a  powerful  United  Nations  badly 
enough.  It  Is  felt  here  that  It  would  be 
possible. 

Indeed,  the  threat  of  such  an  agreement 
might  be  sufflclent  to  persuade  Russia  to 
compromise  on  modification  of  the  veto 
power.  The  United  States  undoubtedly 
would  not  wish  to  discard  the  veto 
completely. 

OTHrS    ALTiaWATlV* 

The  other  alternative — ejecting  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  UN — Is  not  considered  desir- 
able here. 

Most  persons  connected  with  the  UN  still 
hcipe  U  win  grew  In  stature  and  effective- 
ness until  It  eventually  becomes  something 
approximating  a  world  government,  embrac- 
Insj  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  gl'  be. 

To  eject  the  Russians  would  mean  that 
at  least  for  many  years,  during  formative 
stages  of  the  still  youthful  organization,  It 
could  not  even  hope  fc»  universality. 


Not  a  Lobbyist 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NIW  T.  «K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Spt.aker.  when  the 
appropriiiUon  bill  was  recently  before  us. 
the  astounding  disclosure  was  made  that 
more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  was 
included  for  various  Government  depart- 
ments for  travelinT  exp^^nses.  Admit- 
tedly much  of  this  .    legitimate.    Tliere 


Is  equally  no  question,  however,  that  a 
substantial  part  of  it  is  spent  for  purely 
poUtical  purposes  to  plug  this.  that,  or 
the  other  administration  program  at  the 
exF>ense  of  the  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  in5tances  of 
this  kind  was  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul 
to  hfar  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hold 
forth  on  his  fanta.stic  Utopian  scheme 
known  as  the  Brannan  plan. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  recent  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Rochester  iN.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle: 

Not  a  Lobbttst 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Bran- 
nan  Is  not  engaged  In  lobbying  for  his 
Brannan  plan  for  agriculture.  We  have  this 
on  word  of  the  Democratic  chairman  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  lobby  Investigating 
committee. 

Republican  Senator  George  D.  AiXf  n.  of 
Vermont,  thinks  differently.  He  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  2  months  ago  accused 
the  Secretary  of  "hiring"  an  audience  with 
Government  money  to  hear  him  expound  his 
Brannan  plan. 

It  happened  this  way:  In  each  local  farm 
community  there  are  committeemen  for  the 
Production  aid  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  Minnesota  the  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee wrote  to  5,000  local  committeemen 
urging  them  to  come  to  St  Paul  and  hear 
the  Secretary.  He  assured  them  they  would 
receive  18  per  day  pay  plus  travel  expense. 

The  Secretary  went  there  and  discussed  his 
plan.  Cost  of  the  meeting  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  estimated  at  more  than  150,000. 
Senator  Aiken  charged  that  the  Secretary 
discarded  his  prepared  speech  which  had 
been  released  to  the  press  in  advance  and 
delivered  a  100-percent  political  oration. 

Whether  this  was  lobbying  or  Just  plain 
politics,  or.  as  the  Secretary  says,  a  routine 
matter.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 
Anyway  the  investigators  have  decided  that 
the  whole  affair  was  entirely  proper.  Ex- 
pensive, we  would  say,  and  indicative  of  the 
manner  In  which  Secretary  Brannan  never 
loses  a  chance  to  plug  his  Brannan  plan. 
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Save  Formosa  by  Legal  Action,  Not  Fore* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Villamin  suggests  that  Formosa  can  be 
saved  without  using  force.  I  am  sure 
this  article  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Members: 

with  the  occupation  of  China's  mainland, 
the  reduction  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  is 
the  only  major  Job  left  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  do.  They  will  soon  attack 
It  in  force.  Its  cnpture  is  conceded  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

Formosa  Is  a  formidable  bastion  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Under  the  Communists,  It  Is 
a  menace  to  the  countries  In  south  a".d 
southeast  Asia,  the  Islands  In  the  Pac*!lc. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States. 


America  Is  not  substantially  aiding  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  to  hold  Formosa,  not  be- 
cause she  lacks  appreciation  of  its  strategic 
Importance,  but  she  realizes  the  futility  of 
defending  it  from  capture  In  this  late  date. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  Formosa?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  save  it  from  the  Communists  without 
the  use  of  force?  If  it  is.  then  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  clear  chance  should  be  tried. 

There  are  at  least  three  nonforcible  meth- 
ods of  saving  Formosa  from  the  Commu- 
nists. They  are:  (1»  Let  it  revert  to  Japan 
and  ts  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  General 
MacArthur  and  Its  final  status  determined 
at  the  peace  conference,  <2)  grant  it  sovereign 
independence,  (3)  turn  it  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  temporary  administration  as  a 
trust  territory. 

Tlie  purpose  of  each  of  the  three  methods 
Is  to  remove  Formosa  from  the  area  of  flght- 
Ing  between  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
Ccmmunlsts.  By  so  doing,  that  Island  will  be 
legally  detached  as  a  part  of  China's  national 
domain  and  thereby  deprive  the  Communists 
cf  the  belligerent  right  to  take  it  as  enemy 
territory. 

Only  Cen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Na- 
ttcnallit  Government  can  properly  detach 
Formofa  from  China  by  adopting  either  one 
cf  the  three  methods,  de  will  have  to  act  as 
a  world  statesman  and  not  as  a  Chinese  mill- 
tarj'  leader  bent  on  a  last-ditch  resistance  to 
have  Fcrmcsa  by  nonmllltary  action.  It  is 
obvious  ti:at  by  fighting  for  it  with  his  In- 
ferior force  and  losing  it  to  the  enemy,  he  Is 
turning  it  over  to  the  Communists. 

By  stopping  the  Communists  on  Asia's 
shore  line,  the  millions  of  people  in  the 
Phillnpines,  Indonesia  and  all  around  south 
and  southeast  Asia  v.l!l  hail  him  as  a  great 
moral  leader.  The  American  people  v.ould 
be  grateful  to  him  and  feci  compensated  for 
whatever  aid  they  gave  his  nation  in  happier 
and  more  hopeful  da\-s.  He  will  gain  stature 
and  not  lose  face.  Like  Napoleon,  who 
wanted  to  be  rememb3rcd  in  history  with 
tlie  cede  of  L^ws  in  his  hand,  Chiang  vvlU 
take  his  place  in  history  as  a  military  leader 
who  lost  his  last  battle  but  won  on  the  field 
of  law. 

Formosa  would  have  remained  with  Japan 
and  its  future  status  defined  at  the  peace 
conference,  when  one  Is  held.  If  not  for  an 
agreement  reached  durm:;  the  war  in  Cairo, 
Egypt  on  December  1.  1913.  between  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Generalissimo  Chiang.  This  agreement  was 
confirmed  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Pcisdam 
declaration  cf  July  26.  1915,  in  which  the 
Gcvcrnments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  China  laid  down  the  terms  for 
Japan's  unconditional  surrender.  Russia 
did  not  endorse  this  declaration  until  she 
declared  war  against  Japan  on  August  8, 
1D45.  effectl'.e  August  9.  1  day  before  Japan 
took  the  first  formal  step  to  accept  the  sur- 
render terms. 

That  paragraph  8  removed  Formosa.  Man- 
churia, end  the  Pescadores  Islands  from 
under  Japanese  sovereignty.  The  Cairo  dec- 
laration, like  paragraph  8,  was  a  reassurance 
to  China  that  she  would  get  those  areas  after 
the  war. 

The  Cairo  declaration  was  lived  up  to  in 
respect  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  but 
Russia  gained  special  rights  in  Manchuria- 
rights  which  later  were  expanded  in  their 
effects  by  subsequent  treaty  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  after  the  Nationalists  had  been 
forcibly  displaced. 

The  Nationalist  government  still  has  effec- 
tive control  of  Formosa  and  could  legally  dis- 
pose of  it.  It  could  propose  the  revocation  cf 
the  Cairo  declaration  as.  In  effect,  it  is  already 
revoked  as  to  Manchuria.  It  would  not  be 
proper  either  for  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  to  even  suggest  its  revocation,  but 
It  Is  reasonable  and  rational  to  expect  that 
the  two  countries  would  agree  to  a  proposal 
to  that  end  by  Nationalist  China. 

As  to  Japan  under  the  Potsdam  declara- 
tion. U  would  be  a  matter  of  vital  Interest 


to  her  that  Formosa  does  not  fall  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  and  she  could 
be  expected  to  assent  to  the  suspension  of 
pa.ra^raph  8  of  that  declaration. 

If  the  Chinese  Nationalists  do  not  propose 
the  rescisilon  of  the  Cairo  declaration,  it 
could  grant  Independence  to  Formosa  as 
Formosan  le.'.ders  have  been  asking  for. 

The  conversion  of  Formosa  into  a  trust 
territory  should  be  the  last  resort,  for  it 
m:ght  bring  on  some  abtuse  legal  compli- 
cp.tions. 

If  Generalissimo  Chiang  should  take  either 
one  of  these  three  actions,  he  will  have  to 
leave  Formosa  and  demilitarize  it  insofar  as 
his  Government  is  concerned,  for  his  pres- 
ence there  as  a  belligerent  would  expose  that 
island  to  continued  attack  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

One  question  arises  at  this  Juncture: 
World  the  Chinese  Communists  respect  the 
legal  moves  here  suggested  to  remove  For- 
mosa from  the  area  cf  belligerency  before 
they  capture  It?  And  would  Russia?  The 
skeptic  and  the  cynic  would  answer  In  the 
negative.  But  if  any  of  the  three  moves  is 
accomplished  properly,  there  would  at  least 
be  a  basis  for  world  opinion  to  condemn 
Communict  China  for  annerclr.g  Formosa  and 
to.  question  her  title  to  It.  Russia's  basis  for 
opposition  is  nominal.  She  Fa«  not  a  party 
to  the  Pot'dam  declaration  and  her  endorce- 
mcr.t  cf  It  is  but  an  Incidental  formal  act 
and  not  a  legal  Inducement  to  her  war  dec- 
laration against  Japan  effective  one  day  be- 
fore Japan  sued  for  surrender. 

Formosa  Is  20,700  square  miles  in  area.  It 
Is  about  100  miles  from  the  China  coast.  It 
has  a  population  of  G. 500  000.  whose  back- 
bone are  Chinese  settlers  from  south  China. 
It  was  taken  away  from  China  by  Japan  after 
a  war  between  them  in  1895.  The  island  is 
rich  in  natural  resources.  It  is  more  devel- 
oped and  has  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  China's  mainland.  Before  the  war  it 
had  an  oversea  trade  of  over  8225.000.000  a 
year,  which  was  higher  per  capita  than  the 
trade  cf  Japan  proper  itself  or  any  other 
country  in  the  Far  East. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  Formosa 
was  detached  from  Japan  and  reverted  to 
China  under  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  decla- 
rations. The  new  Chinese  sovereignty  was 
hailed  by  the  Formosans  for  sentimental  and 
nationalistic  reasons.  But  soon  a  regime  of 
corruption,  oppression,  and  Inefficiency  be- 
came manifest  and  the  Formosan  leaders 
started  to  renew  their  agitation  for  inde- 
pendence. Eut  with  the  establishment  of 
the  refugee  government  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
conditions  improved  and  the  people  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  made  ccihmcn  cause  with  it 
against  the  Communists.  The  island  is  new 
In  a  state  of  siege,  e.'ipecting  any  day  a  major 
attack  by  the  Communists. 


Indiz-Israel  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Hindustan  Times: 

Jt:ne  28,  1950. 
Mr.  Devadas  Gandhi. 

Editor,  Hindustan  Times, 

Ncu-  Delhi,  India. 

Dtar  Mb.  Gandhi:  I  would  appreciate  yotir 

presenting    to    your    readers    and.    through 

them,  to  the  good  people  of  the  great  Indian 

Republic  a  question  that  Is  disturbing  me 


personally  and  which  concerns  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

From  remarks  made  by  your  Prime  Min- 
ister, Pandit  Nehru,  both  In  public  and  In 
prlva'tc.  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
I  and  others  believed  tliat  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  India  and  Israel  would  be  es- 
tablished in  tlie  then  near  future.  Many 
months  have  passed  since.  There  is  still  no 
recognition  of  Israel. 

The  case  for  the  recognition  of  Israel  by 
India  seems  to  me  to  be  most  potent.  If,  as 
an  American,  one  talks  to  Indians  or  Israelis, 
or  if,  as  an  observer,  one  listens  to  their  offi- 
cial pronouncements,  or  if  one  watches  the 
Indian  and  the  Israel  delegations  at  the 
United  Nations,  one  is  most  forcibly  struck 
by  the  similarities  in  their  outlook — their 
social  and  political  attitudes.  I,  at  least, 
know  of  no  other  cases  where  national  ren- 
aissance and  the  regaining  of  independence 
have  been  integrated  as  closely  with  social 
ideals  as  In  the  cases  of  India  and  Israel. 

I  am  told  that  the  works  of  your  own 
father  were  translated  into  Hebrew  at  a  time 
when  very  few  translations  were  published 
In  that  reborn  ancient  language.  During 
my  visit  to  Israel  I  saw  at  an  exhibition  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru'a 
memoirs  published  In  Hebrew  almoet  imme- 
diately after  their  publication  In  English. 
That  Interest  displayed  by  the  Hebrew  pub- 
lic was  not  accidental.  I  believe  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  affinity  that  exists  between 
yours,  one  of  the  largest  states  in  Asia,  and 
Israel,  one  of  the  smallest.  BDth  believe 
statehood  is  not  an  end  in  Itself. 

It  Is  a  means  to  social  and  individual  lib> 
erty.  Their  beliefs,  I  would  venture  to  eay, 
is  Asia's  great  i/ihcritance.  It  is  the  message 
that  the  continent  of  Asia  will  have  to  teach 
in  a  divided  and  harassed  world.  1.  at  least, 
know  of  no  other  nations  which  in  their  aims, 
as  well  as  in  their  historic  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, have  lived  up  to  these  tenets  than 
have  India  and  Israel. 

Thus,  both  on  moral  and  political  grounds 
there  is  so  much  in  common  between  these 
two  Asiatic  nations,  it  seems  strange  to  the 
friends  of  both  that  they  have  not  yet  entered 
into  full  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
relations.  But  are  striving,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  to  preserve,  to  develop,  to  re- 
create their  natural  culture  and  inheritance, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  western  tech- 
nology In  their  industrial  advancement.  If 
I  understand  them  right,  they  are  trying  to 
put  technology  to  social  use  without  losing 
their  souls.  That,  it  seems  to  me.  may  yet  be 
Asia's  great  contribution  to  the  development 
of  humanity  in  this  age.  Small  as  Israel  is 
In  numbers  and  area,  she  seems  to  me  next 
to  India  the  fcrenicst  exponent  of  this  tre- 
mendous endeavor.  More  than  any  other 
Asiatic  country,  the  rule  cf  feudalism  has 
been  broken  by  India  and  by  Israel.  They 
are  the  most  progressive  countries  In  Asia 
(and  I  say  that  without  any  detrimental 
Implication  toward  any  other  country). 

Why.  then.  Is  it  that  the  great  Indian  na- 
tion has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  extend  a  brotherly 
hand  to  the  people  of  Israel?  The  friends  of 
both  were  delighted  a  few  years  ago,  when 
e%'en  before  the  State  of  Israel  was  estab- 
lished, representatives  cf  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity and  of  people  of  the  Israel  were  In- 
vited to  the  Asiatic  conference  in  Delhi. 

I  am  told  that  recognition  Is  being  with- 
held because  of  so-called  practical  politlcis, 
I  am.  given  to  understand  that  your  govem- 
m.ent  does  not  wish  to  cffer.d  Moslem  feelings. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  express  any  opinion  on 
any  tensions  existing  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  wish  both  of  them  well,  and  I 
wish  that  such  tensions  m-ay  soon  be  re- 
solved, but  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  whether 
your  government  really  believes  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  Israel  would  in  any  wise  add  to 
the  present  difflculties  with  Pakistan. 

There  is  no  genuine  Moslerrr  interest  clash- 
ing with  the  interests  of  Israel.  There  is  n3 
serious  political  reason  for  India's  failure  to 
recognize  that  nation  in  Asia  which,  mora 
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ih&n  »ny  other,  hju  successJul'T  embarked 
en  A  course  »o  »lmi:*r  to  UiAt  to  wtuch  tii« 
^reat  leader*  of  1e<11a  h*T»  dedicated  them- 
m.rr*  I  put  tt  to  yoa  ttua  Israe.  m  the  Near 
Kart  is  dotiif  oa  ft  aBaU  scale  vhat  India 
4ocs  la  aU  of  Aite  tn  tbe  grand  manner.  Tte 
tBtrrcsta  (tf  Ixttfla  axMl  at  AsU.  asd  finallr. 
of  peac*.  woMld  be  serTwl  by  an  even  c1o«t 
relatloodUp  asd  ooopcratioD  between  India 
mod  Isrse:  I  thought  yoa  should  kncrv  that 
the  fneiKli  cf  India  tn  this  country  would 
•ee  ts  India's  hand  biAng  extended  to  Israel, 
tfae  taaiad  at  peace  across  the  AslaUc  OonU- 


EMAjmx  CcjJX. 


Sincerely  youra. 


Too  Much  CoftoB,  Too  Lktie 
CommoB  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVIS 

Friday,  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  MURR.4iY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeaJier.  the  constant  homage  paid  to 
King  Cotton  becomes  ridiculous.  In  the 
first  place,  this  war  commodity  should 
not  be  sent  to  ix'tential  war  enemies,  and 
in  the  second  place,  millions  of  dollars 
•hould  not  be  contmually  wasted  on  this 
<me  crop  that  d':>es  not  represent  5  per- 
cent of  the  nat-.onal  farm  income  so  far 
as  domestic  needs  are  concerned.  Are 
we  to  forever  continue  to  pour  millions 
and  billions  in  the  growing  and  disposal 
of  this  one  croi  ' 

Correspondence  about  this  situation  is 
as  follows: 

Mat  17.  1950. 
Ralth  P    Tiioo, 

Mdrntntrf rotor  Production  and 
Marketitg  Administration, 
United  States  Drpartment 
of  Agriculture, 

Wu^hinffton,  D   C. 
Deab  Si«:   Wo«ld  you  be  kind  enough  to 
five  xne  the  an^vers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Number  of  bushels  of  soytieans  In  stor- 
age In  the  United  Stat«  at  the  present  time. 
2    Number   of    bushels    and    the    ralue    of 
roybeans  owned   by   the  CCC   or   for  which 
they  hEve  made  contracts  to  purchase. 

3.  The  name  of  the  broker  in  New  York 
City  that  negotiated  the  exchange  of  the 
45.000  bales  of  cotton  for  the  80.000  tons  of 
Manchuria  yellow  soybeans 

4  The  name  cf  the  president  of  this  New 
York  firm  and  also  the  names  of  the  directors 
of  the  company. 

An  early  reply  to  this  Inquiry  will  ba 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  jours, 

RriD  P    MCUtAT, 
Member  of  Congret*. 

Uwrrrn  Stato 
Drp'.mcrirr  of  AcEic-CLTt.-Ke, 
PaoDCcn.N  AHO  UAXKmjtc  D;visioh,    , 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  29.  1950. 
Bon.  RziD  F    MtnuAT. 

H'  use  c'  Repreipjitatita. 
DxAs  Us.  McKSAT  This  u  Ln  reply  to  yotir 
latter  of  May  17.  requesting  answers  to  the 
following  questions  to  vhlch  we  have  stated 
the  answer  Immediately  following  each  ques- 
tion: 

1.  Number  of  buAhe't  of  soya  beans  In 
•torage  in  tre  United  States  at  the  present 
tlaac  is  r.3  t.;2.000  bUAhcU  as  of  AprU  I.  1950. 


2  Number  of  hushels  and  the  ralue  of  soya 
beans  ovned  by  the  CCC  or  for  which  they 
have  made  contracts  to  purchase  are  esti- 
mated to  be  15.000  btishels  of  CCC-owned 
stocks,  as  of  this  date,  scattered  over  yarlous 
par*-*  of  the  United  St.<»tes  with  a  total  esti- 
mated value  of  M3.500.  There  are  no  ccn- 
ract5  to  purchase  as  of  this  date. 

3.  The  name  of  the  broker  In  New  York 
CltT  that  negotiated  the  exchange  of  the 
45.000  bales  of  cotton  for  the  60.000  tons  of 
Manchurlan  yellow  soya  beans.  This  trans- 
action was  negotiated  by  a  representative  of 
the  law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wlckersham  & 
Taft.  of  New  York  City,  on  behalf  of  the 
World  Commerce  Corp..  25  Broad  Street.  New 
York  City,  with  whom  CCC  executed  the 
agreement. 

4  The  name  of  the  president  of  this  New 
York  Arm  and  also  the  names  of  the  directors 
of  the  company  are  as  follows: 

Prank  T.  Ryan,  president. 

Board  of  directors:  E.  W.  Bickle.  James  P. 
Cavagnaro.  W.  W.  Cumberland,  Gen.  W.  J. 
Donovan,  Alfred  V.  DuPont.  J.  Russell  For- 
gan.  Roger  Gilbert.  Jocelyn  Hambro.  James 
D.  Mooney.  John  A.  R.  Pepper.  Robert  L. 
RacUn.  John  J.  Ryan.  Jr..  Frank  T.  Ryan. 
Sir  William  Stephenson. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  S.  Twgg, 

Administrator. 

HotTSf  OT  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  July  5,  1950. 
Mr    R-UJH  S.  TaiGG. 

Administrator,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzMi  Mr.  Trigg:  TTiank  you  for  yotu'  letter 
of  May  29  In  regard  to  the  cotton-soy  bean 
exchange  between  otir  country  and  Man- 
churia. With  the  thousands  of  Chinese  re- 
ported to  be  starving.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  desirable  transaction  from  a  humanitarian 
viewpoint  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  rather  high 
price  to  pay  to  dispose  of  a  few  bales  of 
cotton. 

Just  exactly  what  position  will  the  CCC 
now  take  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
so-called  surplus  agricxiltural  commodities 
since  the  reversal  of  pwUcy  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  situation?  While  potatoes  have  been 
sent  to  Communist  dominated  countries  and 
whereas  the  commodities  under  416  of  the 
Anderson-Cooley  bill  have  not  been  very 
eff-'Ctively  distributed  to  United  States  agen- 
cies, the  question  arises  as  to  how  much  of 
these  foods  are  to  be  distributed  to  Com- 
munist countries.  The  45.000  bales  of  cotton 
to  Manchurlan  Red  portion  of  China,  and 
with  China  Itself  confiscating  thousands  of 
bales  of  ECA  cotton,  and  with  shlpmenu  of 
$740,000  worth  of  cotton  sent  to  China  last 
week,  according  to  ECA  press  release  of  July 
3,  1950.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  change  of  operation.  While  the 
CCC  may  not  determine  this  unwise  policy, 
it  Is  at  least  In  a  position  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  program. 

The  ECA  has.  as  you  well  know,  been  the 
means  of  disposing  of  $1,067,314,000  worth  of 
cotton  and  over  $289  000,000  worth  of  tobacco 
to  feed  the  starving  people  of  Europe.  The 
CCC  has  been  kept  In  the  "black"  Insofar  as 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  concerned  because  so 
much  of  the  funds  have  been  used  to  give 
these  commodities  away  at  the  same  time 
that  manufactured  dairy  products  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  because  the  funds  were 
used  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  EXTA  July 
press  relea:se  states:  "Cotton  purchase  au- 
thorizations totaled  $25J12,000  or  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  last  week's 
total  figure  of  $87.267  000.  The  bulk  of  the 
cotton  approvals  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom which  received  $23,000,000  to  buy  this 
commodity." 


The  dried  skim  milk  disposed  of  through 
the  EC.\  at  3  cents  pei  pound  with  the  sup- 
port at  12  cents  per  pound  left  a  loss  to  be 
assessed  against  the  dairy  business.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  the  ECA  is  waiting 
for  Congress  to  adjourn  when  another  dried 
sklm-miik  deal  Is  to  be  In  order  at  3  cents 
per  pound. 

The  points  I  wish  to  bring  to  yotir  attention 
are  (1)  It  is  high  time  that  someone  quits 
sending  a  war  commodity  like  cotton,  to 
Manchuria  and  other  potential  enemies.  The 
press  states  that  200,000  Manchurlans  are  on 
the  border  of  Korea  getting  ready  to  fight 
America.  Are  these  Manchurlans  clothed 
with  American  cotton?  It  Isn't  exercising  the 
best  Judgment  to  send  a  war  commodity  like 
cotton  to  Red -dominated  countries,  and  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  produce  50  to  100  per- 
cent more  cotton  than  we  need  In  the  United 
States  -when  Its  market  Is  largely  a  give-away 
one.  It  doesnt  appear  very  desirable  to  be 
so  anxious  to  dispose  of  cotton  that  you 
O.  K.  a  deal  to  acquire  Manchurlan  soybeans, 
when  according  to  your  letter  we  had  119.- 
663.000  bushels  on  hand  In  the  United  States 
and  $43,500,000  of  them  owned  by  the  CCC. 
(2)  It  is  also  the  time  to  distribute  the  foods 
and  commodities  somewhere  near  in  propor- 
tion to  their  Importance  and  not  spend  so 
much  of  the  effort  and  funds  to  dispose  of 
commodities  that  only  represent  less  than 
10  percent  of  American  farm  Income. 

Please  accept  this  letter  In  the  spirit  meant. 
I  am,  sincerely. 

Red  F.  Murrat. 
Member  of  Congrest, 


Effect  of  Imports  on  Employment  in  tht 
Pottery  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Reese,  president,  Scio-Ohio  Pottery  Co., 
Scio.  Ohio,  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Effect  of  Foreign  Im- 
ports on  Employment  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Reese's  excellent  staf^ment  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  is  operating  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  domestic 
pottery  industry.  This  situation,  unless 
corrected,  is  going  to  result  In  the  loss 
of  thousands  more  jobs  of  American 
workingmen  in  this  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATrME>rr   or   Mr.   L.   P.   Reese.    Pristcent. 
Scto-Ohio  Potttht  Co.,  Scio,  Ohio,  B-n^'^ax 

THE  Si:3COMMrrTEE  To  IVVESTIGATE  THE  ET- 

rECT  or  FoREic.1  Imports  on  Emplotment 
or  THE  CoMMrrrTE  on  EDuc.^TION  .^no 
Labor.  House  or  REPR£SENTATrvts.  Mondat, 
June  26.  1950 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  committee  to  bring  some 
facts  to  you  about  the  Sclo-Ohlo  Pottery 
Co.  and  Its  957  employees,  who  are  also  my 
friends,  which  In  my  opinion  clearly  demon- 
strates that  freedom  of  the  American  people 
Is  the  best  thing  In  the  world. 

The  loyalty  of  this  group,  whom  I  believe 
to  be  ou'.standlng  Americans,  has  never  been 
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questioned  but  has  been  proven  in  several  terested  first  In  my  employees  and  the  town  more    nearly    self-SUfflcient       This    was 

different  Instances.  of   Scio;    second,  the   thousands  of   workers  nnlv  common  sen.<;p  since   to  nre vent  col- 

I  am  going  to  refrain   from  details  such  in  the  pottery  Industry  who  are  unemploved  ,      ^  common  sense  Since,  to  prevent  col- 
as   difference    In    wage    rates    and    different  at  this  time  and  whose  Jobs  depend  on  "the  ^^P^-    ^^    ^^^^    '•"^    O^^S    Who    naa    tO 
living  conditions  In  the  United  States  and  action  o'   our  Government.  supply  the   gOOds  and   food   which  they 
other  countries  concerned,  as  this  Inlorma-  If  Japan  and  other  countries,  with  their  COUld  not  produce  themselves, 
tlon  Is  well  known  to  your  committee.  low  wage  rato  and  low  standard  of  living.  This     Reciprocal     Trade     Agreements 

We   are   manufacturers  of  a  general   line  are  allowed  to  sell  their  merchandise  on  the  Act,  however,  should  have  had  a  peril- 

of  dinnerware  and  the  only  Industry  In  the  American  market  at  a  lower  price  than  the  point  provision  in  it      That  becomes  in- 

town  of  Scio.    We  have  built  a  business  from  American    manufacturer    can    produce,    the  creasin^^lv    aooarent       The    Deril-Doint 

practically  nothing,  when  started  In  1932,  to  standard   of   living  of  the  American  potter  amendr^ent  whTch  Snfort^^^^ 

one  that  la  worth  approximately  $3,000,000  must   be   lowered.     If  that  is  a  good   thine  ^menameni  wnicn  uniortunatei>  was  ae- 

today.  for  Japan   and   the   world   in   general    it   Is  '^^^^'   *°"^^  ^^^'^  afforded  a  measure 

In  1947  we  had  over  a  $1,000,000  fire  not  or.lv   lalr   thai   It    be   explained    thoroughly  °^  protection  to  American  workers  and 

covered  by  Insurance.     Our  employees'  loy-  to  the  American  people  and  especially  the  industry.      It    provided    that    the    Tariff 

alty  and  determination  made  It  possible  for  workers  who  earn  their  Uvlng  In  the  pottery  Commission  should  advise  the  President 

them  to  set  a  worlds  record  on  erecting  steel  Industry.  from  time  to  time  of  any  increases  in 

''"'ii?i'^£!;,iH.,  ,»^^,^  ».o    /  ,       ,     V,  ,..  u  ^^^  ^  respectfully  ask  you  gentlemen  for  duties  or  import  restrictions  which  ap- 

The  worlds  record  was  formerly  held  by  the  sake  of  the  American  worker  and  hu-  neared  necessarv  to  nrpvpnt  sprimis  in 

Texas  City,  Tex.    After  the  disaster  at  Texas  manitv   in   general    to  think   this   over   se  P^^^^^  necessary   tO  pre\ent  seriOUS  in- 

City,  they  erected  930  square  feet  of  build-  rlousi/   befo'e    maitlng    a   Recommendation"  '^"^ -^P  \  ^^"'ff '"  f  J"'^^'    .  ^V"  ^^! 

mg    per    day;    our    employees    erected    3.0C0  do  not  wreck  the  pottery  Industrv    as  we  ^'^^'^^""^  V'°''^'^  1°^  ^  7^^"^^^^  .^w/f ' 

square  feet  per  day.  ^ave   entirely   too   much  unemployment  *n  '"  ^^^^  instances,  he  WOUld  at  least  be  in 

This   accomplishment    was    recognized    by  the  United  States  now  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  alerted  tO 

Z'o  ^It^*  DeP'^^tment   and   on   January   16  ^  „„,  ^        ^j^^  American  potter  the  right  ^^^  threat  facing  the  particular  industry. 

1948,   the   story    was   used   on   the   Voice   of  ^^  j^Uow  his  chosen  occupation.  The  bill  was  passed,  however,  without 

Tollowlng  "J"^   telegram   from    Secretary  ^^^°  ^^f  ^  >'°"  "  ^a.  been  an  honor  and  this  protective  provision   which  was  op- 

Morgenthau  on  their  work  during  the  third  ""  Pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee  posed  by  the  administration  forces,  and 

war  loan  drive:  *"*^.  ^  *'^"^  '°  thank  you  for  this  oppor-  American    labor    is    now    beginning    in 

"I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  invested  tu'^itJ-  many  areas  to  feel  the  full  impact  of 

In  extra  war  bonds  during  the  third  war  -^^— ^^b^.^^—  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor. 

loan  an  average  of  considerably  over  30  per-  The  bill  was  passed  at  a  time  of  pros- 

c^nt  of  your  gross  pay.    This  is  a  very  good  j.      ,  ,       ,  Ameriraii  Wnrlr.r.  .nJ  (\«,  P«"ty  in  this  country  when  there  was  no 

achievement.    I  congra  uiate  your  company.  ">€  Jobs  of  American  Workers  and  Our  1^^^  Qj  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  situation  has 

^r\['LlZoZ\Z\fieZA't:TcS^er.  National  Security  Are  Imperiled  by  Un-  changed    appreciably.     Unemployment 

this  fine  record.  sound  FofeifH  Import  Policy  ^^  become  a  source  of  concern  for  men 

'Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,                                          and  women  in  those  industries  which  are 

•■Secretary  of  Treasury.-                 ,^.„-.t^»,^,^»,  ^ „  being  SO  drastically  affected  by  unfair 

ThP^  n.on,.  w.r.  f^  LL  th.  J.r^.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  foreign  competition. 

These  people  were  far  alXDve  the  average  „_  —.            ...     ■,               ...         .     . 

in  everv  bond  drive  and  verv  few  of  them  °'^  ^he    optical    manufacturing    industry 

have  cashed  their  bonds.   Many  bought  them  HON    KFNNFTH  R   IfFATIN^  affords  a  specific  example  of  the  effects 

to  be  used  in  their  old  age.  "^^-  '^^^^^ "  °-  *^^^ » ^^^  of  this  competition.   For  instance,  skiUed 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  our  em-  o'  ""^  tork  laborers,   working   on   precision   instru- 

ployees  served  in  World  War  II  on  all  fronts,  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS  ments,  SUCh  as  microscopes  and  binOCU- 

They  are  practically  all  back  on  their  Jobs.  priHn,,    7„;„  7    jo<:/i  lars.  receive  on  an  average  $1.80  an  hour. 

There  were  very  few  Who  did  not  come  back.  Friday.  July  7.  1950  ^.^.^^        ^^^ 

We  have  Just  had  an  audit  of  our  books           ■»»_  rrcAT-rxT/-       »»>   o i         ii-jt.  t                     ■       ^n         \           i.           i     ^ 

by  the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  ,^/  KEATD.G.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jobs  Japan  receive  12  cents  an  hour,  in  Ger- 

which  brings  the  question  of  protection  In  ^^  American  workers  and.  m  many  m-  many.  30  cents  an  hour,  and  m  England, 

our  Industry  so  forcibly  to  my  mind.    Here  Stances,  our  national  security  are  imper-  70  cents  an  hour.    Despite  the  improved 

are  the  figures  computed  on  percentage  of  iled  by  stubborn  adherence  to  a  demon-  manufacturing  methods  in  this  country, 

•ales :  strably  unsound  policy  relating  to  for-  it  is  simply  impossible  to  meet  such  com- 

Percent  eign  imports.    An  increasing  number  of  petition.     Since  labor  represents  atx)ut 

J^° 1^1^  ^ital  American  industries  are  being  en-  70  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  these 

J^2 6  97  dangered  by  the  steadily  increasing  flow  instruments,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  an 

1943'" ""■     5  gg  of  these  imports  into  this  country.  Many  American  laborer  at  $1.80  an  hour  could 

I944"llllllllllllllllllll'limil"     6. 05  o^  these  industries  are  vital  to  cur  na-  afford  to  spend  only  3  hours  on  a  pair  of 

i£:45 I .Ji 6.09  tional  defense  and  security  and  should  be  binoculars  to  compete  in  price  with  an 

In  1946  the  nercentage  was  down  to  4  08  Protected  in  order  that  we  may  not  be-  instrument  which  the  Japanese  worker 

due  to  a  large  bonus  which  was  given  to  our  ^ome    totally    dependent    upon    other  at    12   cents   an   hour   spent   45    hours 

employees.  countries  for  our  national  defense  re-  making. 

In  i947,  the  year  of  our  disastrous  fire  quircments.    It  would  be  disastrous  if  we  Obviously.   American   producers   and 

which  wiped  out  all  our  surplus,  our  profit  were  to  find  that  we  had  built  up  indus-  workers  cannot  comjjete  on  any  such 

was  2.95  percent.  tries  abroad  at  the  expense  of  oiir  do-  extreme   basis.     Soon  these  manufac- 

in  1948  our  profit  was  8  06  percent.    Up  mestic  production  and  then  in  time  of  turers  may  not  be  able  to  keep  even  the 

to  January  1.  1949  we  did  not  have  an  In-  emergency  were  unable  to  obtain  critical  skeleton  force  which  is  necessary  if  the 

merchand^seTut^L  f^t^'i^^e'lSuTd  mak^^^^^  i^PO^'^s  ^  sufScient  supply  to  meet  our  plant  is  to  be  maintained  in  such  work- 

In  January  1949.  we  started  to  stock  our  increased  needs.  ing  condition  that  it  could  be  reactivated 

warehouse,  and  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  One  vital  line  of  manufactures  whose  quickly  and  eflBciently  in  time  of  war. 

$125,000  for  working  capital.    We  ended  the  existence  is  threatened  by  these  foreign  Such  a  result  would  t>e  a  catastrophe, 

year  with  a  profit  of  2  46  percent.  imports  is  the  optical  industry  of  Amer-  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  situa- 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  cut  in  j^a.  which  makes  cameras,  lenses,  binoe-  tion  to  continue,  from  the  standpoint  of 

^f'^^\^''  l^fj"'^^  "'l^.  **"^^  ^°.'*'?  addition  ^      ^j^g  Norden  bombsight.  and  other  either  our  domestic  economy  or  our  na- 

of  high-salaried  executive  or  administrative  ,       .              ^  ^  ,„  ♦;«„„i   ^„*„„o«      ti,«  oi«-,.o*;^»,  -oii-  *«.- 

personnel  basic  war  needs.  tional  defense.    The  situation  calls  for 

You  can  very  plainly  see  by  these  figures  When   the  Reciprocal   Trade   Agree-  immediate  and  drastic  treatment.     An 

that  If  this  condition  gets  worse,  these  brave  ments  Act  was  before  the  House  for  a  initial  step  which  should  be  taken  wlth- 

per  pie  are  laced  with  a  wage  cut  or  unem-  2-year  extension  in  February  of  1949,  I  out  delay  should  be  to  face  up  to  past 

pioyment.  supported  it  because  no  country  can  ex-  mistakes  and  quickly  amend  the  Recip- 

Putting  It   in   very  simple  language.  I  p^j-t  as  heavily  as  we  do  and  not  import  rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  insert 

]^°,)!15,»!''^  \°  l?7  this  thought  *itb  your  ^         t  jn^j^^  foreign  goods.    The  chief  the  perU-point  provision. 

S^Tt^Z^^orii'eJTd  reiToS7o"ro,SSJ  ^-y  consuming  countries  get  the  dollar.  Not  only  do  our  own  workers  r^Ure 

mues  to  conquer  Japan  then  In  a  few  years  to  pay  US  is  by  selling  theu"  goods  to  US,  this  absolute   minimum   of   protection. 

have  the  conquered  take  their  Jobs?  In  addition,  this  reciprocity  was  neces-  but  in  many  lines  of  industry,  it  is  dic- 

Piease  understand  that  I  am  not  looking  sary  to  enable  the  tottering  economy  of  tated  with  even  greater  urgency  by  con- 

at  thu  irum  a  personal  an^ie.    I  am  in-  Europe  to  regain  it*  feet  and  become  sideraiions  of  national  security. 
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Statehood  for  Alaska  aad  Hawai 


EXTHNrlCN  Of  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

CT  zujxaa 
rx  TEL  HOrSK  OF  RIPRKKFNTAn%-ia 

Friday.  Jnly  7.  1950 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
Include  herewith  a  a  ediional  entitled 
"Tmxi  Bills  To  Call  Up  Promptly.-  which 
appeared  In  the  St.  LoMis  Post-Di5patch 
OB  We<!nesday.  July  5.  1950: 

T»x»  Btt2«  To  Cau.  cp  Peoicptlt 


ir  Vbm  OmoMX*  vacu  to  Ktrike  •  mlgiity 
prrtbdkofieaX  blov  affiOnst  CcsmmuuUt  ««• 
fressios.  It  c&s  do  so  by  piwlng  two  billa 
vliJeti  bare  be«n  apprcTed  l>j  Its  owe  rcm- 
waMm»  •frer  approrftl  to  the  Bcmm.  Tiiesf 
•r*  tb*  bl2!t  to  admit  the  Tyrrttoriea  cf 
Alaa^  and  Hawaii  to  sT.atcbood. 

Al&ska  reaciiea  to  wltliln  seme  50  miles  of 
S>lt^ena.  HavaU  starcis  far  out  m  tbe  Pa- 
tXBc  Atmimkm  of  thea«  two  Territories  to 
tlM  Federal  Unlcn.  with  all  which  th.ls  art 
InplVs.  would  be  notice  to  the  Torld.  In- 
chittBf  the  Kremlin,  that  tb«  Uulted  Spates 
Is  psrmanentiT  coaaatMed  to  protectine  the 
eau«e  ot  pear*  In  the  Pactfte. 

Truman  admtnistrmtlOQ  leaders  should 
•chsduie  thcee  bills  for  prooapt  paatagr 
Since  both  party  platforms  In  IMS.  along 
with  President  Truman,  favored  stateliood 
for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  vote  In  the  Senate 
ahould  be  overwhelming.  We  predict  a  tre- 
Eendout'  moral  reaction  to  their  adoption. 

Schedule  tbem  for  a  vcte. 


Fetisk  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WTSCCN";!!* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRFSTNTATTVFS 

Friday.  July  7,  19S0 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WL^^onsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Very  Reverend  Hunter  Guthrie. 
8.  J.,  president,  Georgetou-n  Uruversity 
of  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty -first  commence- 
ment exercises  made  a  mci.t  interestinR 
address  tc  the  ^raduatme  class  and  those 
who  were  pre5ent.  He  has  touched  on 
a  phase  of  our  national  life  which  has 
been  piven  too  httle  consideration  in  the 
past  decade.  I  am  Includini;  at  this  point 
the  remarks  by  Father  Guthrie,  tocether 
with  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  commend  his  remarlcs 
and  the  letter  to  all  Members  of  the 
House: 

AnoBiBa  rr  thb  Viax  Rz\'aBnR>  HrNroi 
OrTHXu:.  S.  J.  Paian»KMT,  CaoacrrowM 
UNnrxaaiTT.  Washinqtom    D.  C.  Oivdt  at 

THK    OmB    HUMMIKD    4N0    PlTTT-nXbT    COM- 

BMMCEMKin  Kxaaci&a.  Juki  12,  1960 
Ooe  of  the  most  fruitrvil  theoriea  which 
th«  aarly  loiuaos  cunuibuted  to  we»t«m  cul- 
ture Is  the  concept  of  llmitaUoos.  Thla 
notion  through  more  than  26  centuries  has 
enabled  men  to  see  form,  shape  and  alze. 
kind,  speeles  and  definition  in  what  would 
oUMTVlas  bs  a  formleM.  shapieleet.  and  very 
eoofoslnf  xxntvarae  Where  man  outside  ttUs 
tradiUoa  has  taiten  rciu««  ut  the  unauMe 


petty  el  BiyaltclMt.  wsstsrn  man  found  In 
this  owie»p>  a  taps  measure  whicb  wculd 
assut  blm  In  plotting  the  siac  of  m.nierlal 
things  ai^  deimeattnc  the  character  of 
spiritual  reality.  The  essentials  of  this 
theory  Ue  In  the  dtial  principles  of  form  and 
matter.  Bach  Is  complementary  to  the  other 
and  each  cacrctses  a  Umltlne  control  which 
contrtbutce  to  the  Individuality  of  the  objec- 
tively finMbed  product  or  the  subjectively 
«ad«stood  thing. 

To  Illustrate  by  a  pedestH.-vn  example  On 
the  cne  hand,  a  block  of  marble,  which  for 
our  purposes  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  matter,  will  limit  by  Its  size  and 
ahape  the  eventual  form  which  the  sculp- 
tor s  :nten':on.  which  at::»ln  for  our  purpoees 
may  be  called  the  form.  will,  in  turn,  de- 
termine whether  this  block  of  marble  be- 
comes a  statue  of  tn>-s»es  S  Grant  or  Robert 
X.  Lee — a  trenchant  difference  which  the 
southerners  in  our  audience  will  appreciate. 
Hence,  every  individual  tlilns  that  exists  con- 
tains somewhere  in  Its  make-up  the  delineat- 
ing polarity  of  matter  and  farm.  and.  as  a 
corollary.  It  should  be  added  that  nothing 
ezjiSta  nor  can  b«  understood  In  created  na- 
ture without  the  assistance  of  these  puttern- 
ing  principles. 

In  the  educational  world  today,  we  are 
witnessing  the  foolhardy  attempt  either  to 
bring  Into  being  or  to  understand  a  thing 
which  has  neither  form  nor  matter.  Is  sub- 
ject to  no  standard  or  norm,  has  neither 
limitation  nor  definition.  The  sacred  fetish 
of  academic  freedom.  This  Is  the  soft  un- 
der beUy  of  our  American  way  of  lue,  and 
the  sooner  It  Is  armor-plated  by  some  sensi- 
ble limitation  the  sooner  w^ill  the  future 
of  thla  Nation  be  secured  from  fatal  conse- 
quences. T»o  test  questions,  which  Imply 
limitation,  come  to  mind  at  once  when  the 
mdtter  of  academic  freedom  is  discussed. 
The  first :  is  the  matter  being  taught  true 
or  false?  and  the  second:  If  It  Is  false,  and 
presented  ■■  such,  may  one  prudently  sup- 
pose that  a  good  and  not  an  evil  end  wUl 
eventuate  from  Its  exposition?  The  true  and 
the  good.  then,  are  the  natural  limitations 
of  freedom.  This  Is  act  an  area  for  opinion 
because  opinion  does  not  delineate,  for  by 
Its  very  nature  It  packagres  the  false  with  the 
true.  Wor  is  thla  a  matter  for  experimenta- 
tion beeaoM  the  prudent  man  does  not  ex- 
periment with  suicide. 

These  reflections  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  audience  present.  The  majority 
here  are  not  professional  educators.  Never- 
theless, education  controls  your  way  of  life 
not  only  as  to  what  you  shall  think,  but  how 
you  wtil  be  ta.ved.  The  formidable  blind 
spot  in  big  industry  down  to  the  average 
busmen's  and  professlonjd  man  Is  the  failure 
lo  recognize  t.^.e  potent  control  which  educa- 
tion exercises  over  the  national  life.  For 
the  past  few  years  columnists  and  comedians 
have  been  poking  fun  at  the  college  prufea- 
•ors  In  Government.  Despite  this  harmless 
barb,  these  professors  and  college- trained 
men.  the  products  of  a  disastrous  and  111- 
deflned  academic  freedom,  have  taken  over 
the  State  Department,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Budget  the  myriad  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
mei..t.  and  have  tranaiormed  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  living  and  acuug  beyond  rec- 
ognition to  what  they  were  several  decades 
ago.  Instead  of  reexamining  the  83rstem  of 
education  which  produced  these  men  other- 
wise responsible  citl/ens  have  futllely  burled 
criticism  against  the  men  themselves,  and 
lu  some  notable  Instances  have  continued 
handsomely  to  support  the  schools  which 
produced  them.  Business  and  professional 
men  alike  have  failed  to  understand  that 
Without  a  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  man 
cennot  tinderstand  the  American  Constttu- 
tk»n  or  the  BUI  of  RlghU:  without  a  knowl- 
edge  of  and  belief  In  the  prtnclples  of  moral- 
ity, b«  cannot  administer  Justice  or  fashion 
•a  buuorabis  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation. 


or  even  draw  up  a  budget  with  any  ssmblanee 

of  fair  play  to  the  economic  InterMU  at  the 
various  catcKortes  of  our  citizens. 

If  the  t7nited  Sutes  la  to  continue  In  the 
western  tr.iditlon  which  made  It  great.  It 
behooves  those  of  our  citizens  Interested  In 
the  present  and  future  of  this  Nation  to 
search  out  and  support  the  educational  Insti- 
tutions which  are  still  striving  to  main- 
tain that  tradition;  a  tradition  which  was 
grounded  on  freedom  limited  by  a  belief  in 
God.  by  faith  In  the  omnipotence  of  truth 
and  the  beneficence  of  Justice.  In  a  word, 
a  tradition  that  freedom  springs  from  truth, 
but  that  truth  Is  rarely  freedom's  offspring. 

Georgetown  University  today,  more  con- 
sciously than  ever  before,  stands  for  these 
principles.  It  welcomes  those  who  still  be- 
lieve In  them  to  rally  to  her  support. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  17,  1950] 

FtnsH  or  FarxnoM 

As  a  result  of  your  June  14  editorial  sev- 
eral people  have  written  me  requesting  a 
clarification  of  the  excerpts  you  printed  from 
my  remarks  at  our  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
first  commencement. 

Freedom,  as  I  see  It,  la  our  human  choice 
to  say  what  we  think  la  true  rather  than 
false;  to  do  what  we  hold  to  be  good  rather 
than  evil.  Intelligence  decides  the  former, 
conscience  the  Utter.  The  educators  ta.-k 
is  to  sharpen  a  students  Intelligence  and 
assLst  him  In  setting  up  moral  standards  for 
his  conscience.  In  America,  one  of  these 
standards  has  traditionally  been  considered 
basic  to  cur  way  of  life.  That  is  the  exist- 
ence of  God  From  this  accepted  fact  flow 
our  human  rights,  which  we  claim  are  Gcd- 
glven,  not  state-given.  Remove  God  and 
the  structure  of  our  American  system 
collapses.   . 

.A.<  an  American  educator,  therefore — my 
religious  beliefs  quite  apart— I  feel  duty- 
boiir.d  to  maintain  the  existence  of  God  as 
an  Important  Intellectual,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal factor  and  so  to  teach  or  see  that  it  Is 
taught  In  my  school,  since  the  current  In- 
terpretation of  academic  freedom  permits  a 
professor  to  teach  that  God  does  not  exist, 
I,  as  an  American,  raised  my  voice  In  protest. 

I  called  this  Interpretation  of  academic 
freedom  a  fetish  because  I  think  it  la  used 
as  a  sacred  protection  by  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  professors  who.  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  undermining  our  American  way 
of  life.  I  felt  that  was  sufflclent  Justification 
to  request  a  limitation  of  academic  freedom; 
a  limitation,  please  note,  not  based  on  ths 
dogma  of  any  religious  faith  but  on  a  rea- 
sonable American  tradition. 

It  would  be  instructive  for  yotir  editorial 
writer  to  thumb  through  a  good  history  smd 
find  out  why  GalUeo  was  condemned.  Tlie 
modern  heliocentric  system  was  discovered 
by  Copernicus,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who. 
Incidentally,  waa  not  condemned. 

HVNTTR   GUTHaiE.    3.    J., 

President.  Georgetown  University. 

W.\SHINOTClt. 


Aid  to  Divorcees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


cr 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  KSW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Fridajr.  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
larged scope  of  governmental  actlvitlea 
Is  amu.sinKly  covered  in  an  editorial  from 
the  Rochester    (N.  Y.)    Democrat  and 
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Chronicle,  which  follows,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  humor  could  be  better  appre- 
ciated were  the  reader  not  faced  with 
the  painful  realization  that  his  own 
hard-earned  dollars  are  involved  in  such 
curious  ventures  as  are  illustrated  by 
the  loan  to  the  Nevada  gambling  casino. 
Aid  to  Dtvorcees 

A  new  chapter  has  been  written  in  the 
Federal  Government's  weird  financial  phi- 
losophy. A  Ssnate  committee  has  been  told 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion lent  Just  under  a  million  dollars  to  a 
Reno  hotel,  which  houses  a  top-floor  gam- 
bling casino. 

The  RFC  explained  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  adequate  accommodations  for 
persons  going  to  Reno  for  divorces.  This  is 
an  awe-Jnspiring  concept  of  the  public  In- 
terest. 

If  Uncle  Sam — In  the  garb  of  the  Wash- 
ington administrators — Is  ofP.cially  accepting 
divorce  and  gambling  as  a  necessary  part  of 
our  way  of  life,  the  average  man  has  a  right 
to  be  a  teeny  bit  stunned  and  staggered. 
How  to  explain  to  Sis.  in  her  malleable  teens, 
that  husbands  aren't  to  be  tried  out  like 
hair  dos  until  one  suits  lier,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment underwrites  a  hotel  for  divorcees? 
Or  hew  to  convince  Junior  cf  the  stupidity 
of  risking  his  allowance  on  the  flip  of  a  card, 
when  Uncle  Sam  virtually  owns  title  to  a 
swank  gambling  casino? 

Even  a  pair  of  Democrat  stalwarts  couldn't 
quite  stomach  this. 

Senator  Fulbhicht,  of  Arkansas,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  and  Senator  Docglas.  cf 
Illinois,  objected.  Douglas  protested  that 
"it  was  e.-:tending  the  concept  of  the  welfare 
state  too  far."  That  should  rate  Mr  Douglas 
as  a  sorry  conservative  in  some  Federal  circles. 

The  welfare  state,  on  this  newest  evidence. 
Is  but  a  babe  and  the  Kansas  caves  full  of 
dried  eggs  represent  only  Its  toddling  steps. 
If  housing  for  a  divorcee  can  be  guaranteed, 
why  not  her  expenses?  And  If  Junior  cuts  a 
trey  when  he  needs  a  face  card — 8ut  enough, 
we  are  being  carried  away,  the  whole  propo- 
sition Is  so  Intriguing. 

But  it  Is  a  disgusting  footnote  on  the  do- 
mestic life  of  a  nation  otherwise  facing  up 
to  a  world  crisis.  . 


FBI  Academy  Making  Tremendous  CoQ- 
tribution  to  Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridar;.  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises of  the  FBI  National  Academy 
class  graduating  on  June  30. 1950. 

It  happened  that  Richard  E.  McHugh, 
chief  of  police  of  my  home  ciiy  of  Stock- 
ton. Calif.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  and 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  invite  me  to 
the  exercises. 

The  class  was  composed  of  44  law-en- 
forcement oflBcers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  California  had  the  largest 
group,  the  following  being  members  of 
the  class:  Police  Sgt.  N.  L.  Harris, 
Chula  Vista;  Chief  of  Police  William  A. 
Hydie,  Merced:  Deputy  Sheriff  Harold  C. 
Marlowe,  Los  Arcelei  Co'-iiiiy;  Captain 


of  Police  Arthur  Carl  Nielsen.  Mountain 
View:  Highway  Patrol  Sgt.  Charles  H. 
Paynor.  Sacramento;  Chief  of  Police 
Ralph  Earl  Parker,  Pomona;  Chief  of 
Police  Raymond  Pruitt,  Dinuta;  In- 
spector of  Police  Howard  Sorrello.  Oak- 
land: Captain  of  Police  Lawrence  S. 
Trimble,  Sacramento;  Chief  of  Police 
Richard  E.  McHugh.  Stockton. 

Several  interesting  addresses  were 
made  to  the  graduates  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  eSBcient  peace  officers  in  both 
our  national  and  local  security. 

The  FBI  Academy  Wa.s  organized  in 
1934  and  this  was  the  forty-fourth  class 
to  be  graduated.  Its  graduates  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  law  en- 
forcement. Scientific  detection  of  crime 
and  the  latest  in  good  administration  of 
police  systems  are  taught. 

However,  as  a  lawyer.  I  think  the  most 
Important  contribution  this  Academy 
makes  to  law  enforcement  is  in  teaching 
peace  officers  hov^  to  gather  legal  evi- 
dence. By  this  I  m3an  evidence  which 
conforms  to  the  rules  of  evidence  applied 
in  criminal  courts.  Any  person  jsho  has 
had  any  experience  in  the  prosecution  of 
crim.e  realizes  that  frequently  the.se  ofiB- 
cers  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  goss;p  or  hearsay  and  evidence 
which  v.'ill  be  received  by  a  court.  This 
is  one  thing  that  officers  learn  at  the 
FBI  Academy.  Evidence  is  what  con- 
victs criminals. 

Nothing  hurt-  the  underworld  more 
th"n  convictions  of  its  members.  A 
criminal  does  not  worry  about  publicity, 
criticism,  or  even  a  trial,  if  he  is  ac- 
quitted. But  a  conviction  really  cramps 
his  style.  It  has  a  great  deterrent  effect 
on  others  who  may  be  committing  crime 
or  contemplating  doing  so.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary,  which  every  informed  per- 
son knows,  that  there  is  a  defined  under- 
world in  the  enlightened  and  self-gov- 
erning United  States  of  America.  That 
morbid  and  .subversive  group  of  people 
are  working  to  destroy  everything  that 
we  hold  dear.  Civilized  society  means 
law  and  order.  'Without  it  we  have 
anarchy  and  our  security  and  safety  is 
gone.  The  underworld  works  every  day 
in  the  year  to  defy  the  law,  to  circumvent 
it  and  thus  to  defy  organized  society  and 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  Big  money  is 
made  by  the  practice  of  crime.  Many  of 
the  big  crimes  are  germinated  in  places 
where  the  smaller  crimes  flourished. 

With  a  group  of  alert,  trained,  and 
skillful  peace  officers  on  the  job.  in  every 
county  and  city,  life  and  property  is 
more  safe.  If  they  are  trained  as  they 
have  been  at  the  FBI  Academy  they  know 
how  to  outwit  the  criminal  and  how  to 
get  convictions  where  he  crosses  the  line 
and  commits  a  crime.  This  constitutes 
a  great  deterrent  to  crime. 

Tliat  type  of  officer  dispersed  through- 
out the  United  States  is  the  result  of  the 
training  given  by  44  classes  who  have 
graduated  from  the  FBI  Academy.  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  man  who 
developed  this  idea.  His  idea  is  reaping 
big  profits  in  law  observance.  We  are 
getting  spread  all  through  the  Nation 
officers  who  can  cope  with  criminals  and 
who  know  how  to  successfully  bring  them 
to  the  bar  of  justice.    That  is  a  tremen- 


dous contribution  to  our  safety  and  our 
peace  cf  mind.  Because  of  this  crime 
is  getting  dangerous.  The  very  basts  cf 
popular  government  Is  that  people  will 
observe  the  law.  This  means  that  they 
have  the  character  and  the  will  power 
to  respect  the  law.  even  though  they  do 
not  like  it.  Also,  popular  government. 
to  be  successful,  m'ost  be  able  to  cope 
with  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy  law 
and  order.  That  is  where  our  peace  offi- 
cers come  in.  That  is  where  this  FBI 
training  comes  in.  They  do  learn  how 
to  cope  with  lawlessness  successfully. 
This  constitutes  a  great  contribution  to 
the  future  stability  of  our  Nation. 

To  date  I  remember  four  men  from 
our  county  who  have  attended  tiiis  acad- 
emy: Sheriff  Carlos  Sousa.  Chief  Richard 
E.  McHugh.  Cfficer  Tom  Monarch,  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Nick  Canliss.  There  may 
be  others,  but  these  four  I  have  visited 
with  in  Washington  during  their  school- 
days at  the  academy.  Everyone  has 
told  me  that  he  haj  learned  invaluable 
things  pertaining  to  his  job  at  the  acad- 
emy. I  hope  we  may  have  more  come 
here  and  take  this  course.  It  is  a  fine 
investment  for  any  community  to  send 
their  peace  officers  here  for  this  training. 


No  More  Depressions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

CF  WISCONilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  a  penetrating  edi- 
torial by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared 
on  the  final  page  of  the  June  30.  1950, 
iss'ue  of  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Reports.  I  commend  its  reading 
to  my  colleagues: 

No  More  Depressions? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

How  naive  the  Soviet  rulers  would  be  if 
they  accepted  the  prediction  made  last  week 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mau- 
rice Tcbin,  before  the  International  Labor 
Organization  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Tobin  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  again  expe- 
rience a  major  depression  such  as  we  had 
In  the  early  thirties.'" 

He  spoke  of  the  great  advances  In  social 
and  economic  legislation  made  by  America 
since  1933  as  a  deterrent  against  depression. 
Then  he  added  in  an  obvious  reference  to 
Russian  expectations: 

"Any  persons  or  nations  who  make  plans 
on  the  basis  of  an  expected  economic  collapse 
In  the  United  States  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment." 

But  the  Russians  have  able  economists. 
Their  periodicals,  which  are  translated  and 
read  in  the  United  States,  reveal  a  good  grasp 
of  the  factual  data  about  business  conditions 
here.  The  Russians  don't  need  to  come  to 
America  to  find  out  the  strain  under  which, 
our  economic  system  Is  laboring — all  they 
have  to  do  Is  to  read  the  American  news- 
papers. The  Russian  thesis  that  in  the  next 
few  years  America  faces  a  serious  depression. 
If  not  economic  collapse,  is  undoubtedly 
based  ua  these  prenuseb; 
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Flnt.  the  p«opi«  of  the  Urvlt«l  Stales  have 
bwvTPW  tot&Uy  iDdUTffrent  to  the  %izf  cf  ibe 
DAtkuwl  debt.  It  wsu  •:i:ol.e00.000.000  at  tbe 
lev  point  of  the  poAtw&r  period.  It'<  now 
ffi-re  than  257  biilloiu. 

SeeoTjd.  the  Congrw*  ot  the  United  States, 
comprising  bctb  p<41tical  parties,  is  r.ct  inter- 
ested In  reducics  the  naticnai  debt,  but  la 
lAcreaaliis  It.  Tb«  cflkrlal  figtirea  for  our 
current  fiscal  year  ending  tbla  month  will 
ahow  a  deficit  of  more  than  $3,500,000,000. 
There  U.  fuxtbermore.  coming  an  esUroated 
Itefldt  cf  almost  as  many  bUUcns  for  the 
Best  flaeal  year.  What  kind  of  an  economic 
mind  does  cne  need  In  aitler  to  dtscorer  that, 
if  you  pay  cut  ea<-h  year  more  than  ycu  taka 
In.  you  are  headed  for  collapse? 

Thj^.  the  American  Gcvemment--a3  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  speech  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  but  by  the  political  addresses 
of  the  administration — belieTes  that  wages 
can  keep  en  going  up  and  up  as  less  and  less 
hours  are  worked  and  less  and  less  production 
Is  obtained  a9d  that  this  will  not  affect  prices 
or  ultimately  bring  about  a  serlcus  devalua- 
tion in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
If  that's  the  war  to  strengthen  capitalism. 
the  Russians  probably  are  saying,  "Let's  have 
more  of  it." 

It  would  be  wise  Lot  to  underestimate  the 
tntelUgence  of  the  Russian  economists.  They 
know,  better  than  do  some  of  our  own  wishful 
thlnlcers.  the  American  hsblt  of  thought  un- 
der the  dictatorship  of  a  political  clique. 

How  long  will  the  American  people  Bit  by 
and  let  the  debt  tro  up  year  after  year  with- 
out a  sign  of  paying  off  the  war  bonds  the 
people  have  bought?  These  Government 
securities,  to  be  sure,  will  never  be  repudi- 
ated— certainly  not  as  IcnR  as  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  keeps  on  printing 
renewal  bonds  to  take  the  place  of  thr-.se  that 
matiire — and  so  long  as  the  people  keep  on 
bu'-ing  the  replacements. 

But  how  long  will  public  confidence  la.<!t  in 
the  paper  dollar  and  the  paper  bond?  Only 
tmtll  such  time  as  the  people  suddenly  con- 
clude that  the  public  debt  isn't  going  to  be 
Pil4  off-  Wll  the  American  people  see  this 
dilemma  coming  and  have  the  gumption  to 
turn  out  of  power  the  spendthrifts  and  stop 
the  Inflationary  trend  which  today  Is  so  pat- 
ent but  which  the  admlnL^tratlon  descrlbej 
on  the  stump  as  real  "proeperlty"? 

If  you  think  the  American  people  will  come 
to  their  senses  at  the  polls  and  repudiate  the 
spenders  in  both  parties,  restore  thjifl.  and 
make  a  start  toward  ptiylng  off  the  public 
debt,  then  you  can  assume  we  will  have  a 
temporary  readjustment  or  defliatinn.  and  It 
will  avert  a  serloua  depression.  There  will 
have  to  be.  of  course,  some  days  of  reckoning 
to  pay  for  unsound  measures  of  the  past. 

If,  however,  you  are  convinced  that  the 
people  wUl  never  klU  Santa  Ciaus  until  Santa 
C'-'ius  kills  them,  then  you  can  put  U  down 
nc  ^  that  there  will  be  a  major  depression  and 
thac  the  crash  wui  be  much  more  severe  than 
anything  America  has  ever  experienced. 

The  Russian  rulers  are  already  convinced 
of  the  lack  of  courace  or  moral  fiber  of  the 
political  leaders  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bortets  may  decide  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  economic  collapse,  curtailing  aid  to 
Europe,  there  w;il  be  no  need  of  a  shooting 
war  to  grab  Europe — they  may  be  able  to  win 
tt  by  UiRItratlon  as  they  did  China.  Think 
of  It— .\s;a  and  Europe  without  a  shot.  Will 
America  help  them  do  It? 

If  the  admlnutratlon  is  right,  the  sky  ts 
the  limit— there  need  be  no  restraint  on 
prices  nor  on  wazrs.  Everything  pres-omably 
will  come  out  O  K.  without  balanced  budgets 
or  enouch  tiut  collectluns  to  pay  for  post  ex- 
travagances or  for  the  nevr-endlng  benefits 
In  the  future  promised  to  special  groups  of 
voters. 

If  that  kind  of  political  econcmlcs  fools  the 
R\'<etan8.  they  are  easllv  fr<iied.  But.  what 
Is  n  re  important,  will  it  fuol  the  American 
people? 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
reasons  have  been  advanced  both  for 
and  acainst  the  adoption  of  plan  No. 
27.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
advanced  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  opposition  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  27  are  worth  inserting  into 
the  Record.    They  are  as  follows: 

Plan  No.  27  would — 

1.  Be  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Hoover 
Commission.  »h;ch  reccmrnends  an  Inde- 
pendent health  agency. 

2.  Make  difficult  or  Impossible  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  health  at  any  future 
time. 

3.  Ignore  the  fact  that  health,  a  direct 
concern  of  everyone.  Is  entitled  to  equal 
governmental  status  with  labor,  commerce, 
and  similar  activities  which  directly  con- 
cern only  a  portion  of  the  population,  yet 
have  separate  Cabinet  department*. 

4.  Not  promote  economy. 

5.  Create  a  triple  holding  company,  a  con- 
glomerate department  of  health,  education, 
and  security,  most  of  whose  work  Is  not  re- 
lated. 

6.  Not  be  a  reorganization  of  admlni.stra- 
tlon,  but  a  renaming  of  an  agency  admit- 
tedly faulty  In  set-up. 

7.  Open  the  way  for  an  ambitious  secre- 
tary, entrusted  with  great  power,  to  take 
over  control  of  VA's  medical  department. 

8.  Make  possible  Federal  control  of  medi- 
cal education  through  granting  and  with- 
holding scholarships,  etc. 

9.  Point  toward  eventual  Federal  domina- 
tion of  our  voluntary  hospital  system. 

10.  Create  a  master  organization  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  over  administration  of  a  na- 
tional compulsory  health-Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

11.  Place  administration  of  the  Nation's 
health  activities  in  the  hands  of  a  politically 
appjotnted  secretary  with  no  professional 
qualifications. 

12.  Place  the  direct  operation  of  medical 
prcgran-.s  in  the  hands  of  a  Surgeon  General 
who  need  not  even  be  a  doctor  cf  medicine. 

13.  Not.  In  the  slightest  degree.  proml.«ie  to 
Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


Investijation  of  Homosexuals  in 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ.IARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTV13 

Friday.  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid's  analysis  of 
the  news,  broadca.st  over  the  Columbia 
Broadca.sting  System  on  Friday.  June  16. 
1350.  His  disiur>slon  of  the  mvcstigation 
ot  homosexuals  in  Government  is  one  of 
the  must  clarifying  and  intelligent  com- 
mentaries on  thLs  Question  that  has  ccme 
to  my  attcnucn. 


The  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by 
Hcrr,  of  North  Carolina,  has  now  been  as- 
Signed  the  task  of  investigating  homosexu- 
ality among  employees  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernmer.t.  Conjrress  h.is  probably  never  be- 
fore undertaken  a  task  of  such  delicacy,  nor 
one  surrounded  by  as  much  primitive  fear 
and  general  Ignorance.  For  those  reasons, 
this  Is  a  subject  that  no  commentator  very 
willingly  assigns  himself  to  discuss;  tut  it 
t.^s  seemed  to  us  that  because  this  is  new 
a  matter  at  public  Issue,  and  because  there  Is 
so  much  misunderstanding.  It  is  useful,  in- 
deed, necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  basic 
f.icts.  What  I  say  here  is  the  summation  of 
what  I  am  told  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ad- 
ministrators In  Washington. 

From  their  Information  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  state  that  (1)  homosexuality  is  a 
universal  problem,  everywhere,  and  In  all 
times;  (2t  It  Is  primarily  a  psychological 
problem,  quite  nonpartisan,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  loyalty  or  disloyalty;  (3)  It  does  net 
Involve  Government  security,  save  In  a  mar- 
ginal manner;  and  (4)  It  ts  no  more  prevalent 
among  administrative  employees  than  It  la 
in  any  similar  group  of  human  beings, 
whether  they  be  in  a  college,  or  a  private 
business   concern,   or.   In   the   Congress. 

When  the  Senate  groups  question  phy- 
chlatrlsts  as  they  will,  they  will  discover, 
that  there  is  no  specific,  clinical  test,  psy-  ^ 
chologlcal  or  biological,  for  Identifying  a  ( 
homosexual  person.  They  will  find  them- 
selves In  an  endless  twilight  area  of  fact, 
with  overt,  a^gresflvely  practicing  homo- 
sexuals at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  happily 
married  persons  at  the  other,  who  are  la- 
tent homosexuals  and  don't  know  It  them- 
selves. They  wiU  find  innumerable  grada- 
tions in  between. 

The  Senators  will  find  that  the  only  sta- 
tistics available  are  those  of  Dr.  Kuihey— 
which  net  all  statisticians  accept  as  final, 
by  the  way.  Those  figures  shew  that  37 
percent  of  all  American  males,  at  some  tima 
or  other  In  their  lives,  have  had  som^  homo- 
sixual  experience.  They  shew  that  8  per- 
cent of  American  males  are  active  homo- 
sexuals for  at  least  3  years  of  their  lives; 
t'aat  an  indeterminate  number  are  the  sam» 
for  a  lesser  period,  and  that  4  percent  re- 
main such  all  through  their  active  lives. 

The  Senators  will  find  no  statistics  OQ 
women  homosext;a!s.  which  they  also  intend 
to  consider,  but  they  will  be  told  that  th« 
ratios  are  probably  about  the  same  as  they 
are  for  men. 

There  ts  an  Idea  that  sexually  malad- 
justed persons  are  more  prevalent  in  Wash- 
ington than  elsewhere.  But  local  psychia- 
trists conclude  that  the  rate  Is  no  different 
among  Federal  workers  than  among  oCBc* 
workers  elsewhere.  Indeed,  according  to  Dr. 
Kinsey,  the  rate  of  abnorm.illty  Is  highest 
among  laborers.  In  rural  regions,  and  lowest 
among  professional  people. 

McCa«tht  and  some  others  make  much 
ot  the  fact  thnt  91  homosexuals  were  found 
In  the  Siate  Department;  they  do  not  men- 
tion that  those  people  were  weeded  out 
over  a  period  of  S'i  yean«.  that  it  was  han- 
dled, not  by  security  officers,  but  by  per- 
Bonnel  officials,  in  a  routine  manner  in  the 
interests  of  office  morale  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. Seciirlty  was  involved,  only 
In  two  or  thrte  cases  of  persons  having 
access  to  secret  documents  and  who.  It  waa 
feared,  might  be  subject  to  blackmail  by  for- 
eign agents,  because  of  their  abnormality. 

But  there  again,  qualiflcations  arise.  A 
frank  and  open  homosexual  may  be  far  more 
blackmailproof  than,  for  example,  a  normal 
p<.>rson  engaged  m  extramarital  affairs.  So 
the  problems  are  endless,  extremely  subtle. 
And  so  perlxaps  It  is  fortunate  that  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Hoet  is  not  given  to  sen- 
sationalism and  that  a  hlghmlnded  woman. 
Senator  MAxcAarr  Smtth.  is  on  the  commit- 
tee, reducing  the  chcnce  that  the  informa- 
tion will  be  bruialjLtU.  but  giveu  the  boilc 
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facts.  It  seems  probable  the  committee  will 
conclude.  In  the  end.  that  this  is  purely 
an  administrative  matter  for  each  agency, 
will  have  to  be  so  handled,  as  it  always  baa 
been.  \ 


The  Electoral  College  as  a  Political  Grave- 
yard for  Minority  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF    C.ALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVE3 

Friday,  July  7 ,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
a  former  able  and  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House.  I  hope  every  Member  will 
read  Mr.  Lea's  statement.  He  began  to 
study  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  many  years  ago. 
In  1928  he  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  method  of  the  election  of  these  of5- 
cials.  substantially  as  the  Lodge-Gossett 
proposal,  now  pending  in  the  House,  pro- 
vides. In  1933  the  Elections  Committee 
of  the  House  unanimously  recommended 
the  Lea  proposal,  but  it  never  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House,  as  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee bottled  it  up.  What  could  happen 
in  the  event  an  election  was  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
each  State  has  only  one  vote,  is  terrible 
to  contemplate.  In  that  event  States 
representing  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  could 
elect  the  President.  That  would  be  an 
awful  distortion  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  Is  the  statement  of  Hon. 
Clarence  F.  Lea: 
The  Electoral  College  With  Its  Unit  Vote 

l3   A   Ga.\VEY.\ED   IN   WHICH    Is    BUHIED   EVERT 

VoTK  for  a  MiNOEriY  Candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. IN  EvEET  State  in  the  Union  at 
Evmr  Election — This  Injustice  Is  Fur- 
ther Aggravated  bt  the  Fact  That  Such 
D:sFa.\NCHiszD  Votes  Aftek  Bueial  Are 
Still  Counted  as  if  Cast  for  the  Plu- 
E.\LirT  Candidate  in  Each  State  Regardless 
of  WHrrHEa  Such  Candidat-  Has  Even 
Half  of  the  State  Vote 

the  disraanchisement  of  minorttt   voters 

The  outstanding  and  Indefensible  evil  cf 
our  system  of  electing  the  President  Is  Its 
ruthless  disfranchisement  of  all  minority 
voters  of  all  parties  In  every  State  in  each 
presidential  election. 

The  method  of  computing  votes  under  the 
electoral-college  system  Is  a  conglomeration 
of  false  equations. 

In  1948.  48  percent,  or  over  23.000.C00  of 
all  voters  were  disfranchised  and  their  votes 
credited  In  the  electoral  college  as  if  they 
had  been  cast  for  their  political  opponents 
against  whom  they  were  voted. 

Though  the  number  of  disfranchised  voters 
greatly  varies  as  between  different  elections, 
on  the  average  for  many  years  over  44  pjer- 
cent  cf  the  votes  cast  by  the  American  people 
have  been  credited  in  the  electoral  college 
contrary  to  the  way  they  were  cast. 

This  l3  a  vicious  Injustice  to  the  millions 
who  are  thus  disfranchised  and  denied  the 
right  to  hare  their  votes  counted  as  cast  In 
the  final  determination  of  the  election. 

Let  us  suppooe  that  an  amendment  were 
presented  to  Congress  that  boldly  provided 
that  no  vote  for  the  candidate  of  a  minority 
party  shall  be  cretiited  to  any  minority  p&itj 


In  any  presidential  election:  that  all  such 
votes,  contrary  to  the  way  voted,  should  be 
credited  to  the  plurality  candidate  in  each 
State.  No  Member  of  Congress  could  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  be  recognized 
as  the  supporter  of  such  an  absurd  proposal. 

However,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  now  do 
under  the  unit-voting  system. 

The  minority  voter  is  denied  credit  for  his 
vote,  but  that  is  only  half  the  injustice.  His 
vote  ts  credited  in  the  electoral  college  as  if 
cast  for  the  opponent  against  whom  he  voted. 

To  allow  one  candidate  credit  for  the  votes 
cast  for  another  without  sanction  of  law  is 
a  crime  in  every  State.  To  allow  such  a  credit 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  legally  right 
but  morally  wrong  and  a  political  mon- 
strosity. 

mutilating    OUH    NATIONAL    PARTIES 

Our  present  method  of  computing  votes 
utterly  ignores  the  practical  nature  of  our 
political  system.  Within  the  first  four  dec- 
ades of  our  Government  we  developed  what 
Is  called  a  party  system  of  government.  Un- 
der our  system  of  popular  government  a  po- 
litical party,  even  a  minority  party,  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  legal  structure  of  our 
Government  itself.  A  polit'cal  party  fur- 
nishes the  only  practical  means  by  which 
citizens  of  generally  similar  convictions  and 
purposes  can  combine  and  cooperate  together 
within  the  State  and  between  the  different 
States  in  a  Nation-wide  common  purpose  to 
support  men  and  measures  that  they  believe 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  cf  the  Nation. 
The  best  interests  of  the  Nation  require  that 
those  who  desire  to  so  cooperate  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  be  encouraged  or  at  least 
be  treated  fairly  in  making  sucla  effort  that 
all  citizens  who  so  participate  in  party  gov- 
ernment, m  public  affairs,  be  allowed  to  do 
so  under  fair  rules  of  the  game. 

Under  the  present  system  each  national 
party  has  48  areas  of  operation  and  coopera- 
tion. Each  party  has  48  segments  as  de- 
termined by  State  lines.  Now  all  credit  in 
each  State  Is  denied  to  all  minority  parties 
which  have  less  than  a  plurality  vote. 
Whether  the  minority  party  be  the  Demo- 
cratic, or  Republican,  or  a  third  party  it  re- 
receives  no  credit  from  any  State  vote  less 
than  a  plurality  of  its  whole  vote.  In  one 
small  State  the  minority  party  may  be  de- 
nied 300.000  votes;  in  another  large  State  It 
may  be  denied  credit  for  3.0O0.0C0  votes. 

Thus  in  the  election  of  1948  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  received  credit  in  the  electoral 
college  for  its  segments  In  28  States  and  also 
received  credit  In  the  electoral  count  for  the 
votes  of  all  the  Republican  and  members  of 
other  parties  in  those  28  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  Democratic  Party  received  no  credit 
In  the  electoral  count  for  the  9.500.000  votes 
In  its  favor  in  the  20  other  segments  or  States 
of  its  Operation. 

The  Reoublican  Party  was  the  minority 
party  In  32  States.  It  received  22.000.000 
votes  In  the  48  States  or  segments  of  its  party, 
but  received  no  credit  in  the  electoral  college 
for  the  votes  of  its  12,100.000  supporters  in 
32  States  it  failed  to  carry.  Thus  a  great 
party,  after  94  years  of  its  existence,  was 
slashed  to  pieces  and  left  with  only  16  of  its 
segments  functioning  In  16  States  or  only 
one-third  of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

The  votes  In  32  States,  or  two-thirds  of  all 
Its  segments,  were  counted  as  if  cast  for  its 
opponents  and  their  policies. 

Thus  this  false  system  of  computing  votes 
mutilates  our  great  national  parties.  It  de- 
nies every  political  party  the  cooperation  of 
its  supporters  in  every  State  where  it  receives 
less  than  a  plurality  of  a  State  vote. 

Expressed  in  short  but  accurate  terms,  we 
elect"  a  President  by  disenfranchising  every 
minority  voter  In  48  States. 

each    candidate    for    PRESn:ENT    BUNS    AGAINST 

himself 

In  1948  the  Democratic  Party  was  a  plu- 
rality party  In  the  28  States  It  carried.  It 
was  Uie  minority  party  in  the  20  States  it 


lost.  In  those  28  States  Mr.  Truman  received 
14.600,000  votes  and  his  opponents  13,000.000. 
So  Mr  Truman  in  those  States  was  credited 
with  27,600.000  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
which  was  3,500,000  more  than  his  total  vot« 
in  the  Nation. 

In  the  Democratic  minority  States  Mr, 
Truman  received  9,500,000  votes  for  which  he 
received  no  credit  in  the  electoral  college. 
These  voters  were  disenfranchised  and 
counted  as  if  they  had  voted  for  his  oppo- 
nents. 

The  Republican  Party  was  a  plurality  party 
in  16  States.  It  was  a  minority  party  in  32 
States. 

Mr.  Dewey,  in  his  16  plurality  States,  re- 
ceived 9.900,000  votes  which  were  credited  In 
his  favor  as  cast.  In  the  32  States  m  which 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  minority  party 
he  received  13,000,000  votes,  which  were 
counted  against  him  and  as  if  cast  for  his 
opponents.  Thus  12.100,000  voted  for  Dewey 
as  a  minority  candidate  against  the  9.900.000 
who  voted  for  him  as  a  plurality  candidate. 
Dewey  as  a  minority  candidate  defeated 
Dewey  as  the  plurality  candidate  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,200.000. 

To  summarize  the  situation:  The  votes  of 
each  candidate  in  his  minority  States  are 
counted  against  him  the  same  as  are  his  op- 
ponent's votes.  This  means  each  candidate 
for  President  Is  running  for  himself  In  his 
plurality  States  and  against  himself  in  his 
minority  States.  Mr.  Truman  as  a  plurality 
candidate  running  against  himself  as  a  mi- 
nority candidate  received  a  majority  as  plu- 
rality candidate  of  5,100.000. 
•^  Mr.  Dewey,  running  as  a  plurality  candi- 
date in  the  States  he  carried  against  Dewey 
as  a  minority  candidate  was  defeated  by 
2,200,000  majority. 

Thus  It  is  apparent  that  a  candidate  for 
President,  through  the  counting  of  his  own 
votes  against  him,  may  defeat  himself  for 
President. 

It  is  hard  to  conjure  up  any  more  unjust 
and  absurd  way  of  crediting  votes  than  that 
exemplified  in  the  election  of  1948,  which  la 
typical  of  our  electoral  system. 

FALSE  EQUATIONS 

In  1948,  8  States,  with  a  total  of  179 
electoral  votes,  had  over  90  electoral  votes 
counted  contrary  to  the  way  they  were  cast. 
Sixteen  of  our  States,  or  one-third  of  the 
Nation,  have  a  total  electoral  vote  of  only 
73.  Thus  the  vote  disfranchised  in  6  States 
more  than  equaled  the  total  vote  of  18 
States  of  the  Nation. 

In  1948,  In  the  8  largest  States  with 
27,000,000  voters,  over  13,600,000  voters  were 
disfranchised  and  their  votes  counted  con- 
trary to  the  way  cast.  This  means  that  over 
13.000,000  voles  in  8  States  were  taken 
from  the  candidates  to  which  they  belonged 
and  credited  to  their  opponents. 

Under  the  present  system  it  Is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  In  an  average  election  for  Presi- 
dent the  plurality  candidate  for  each  State 
will  receive  credit  in  the  electoral  college 
in  varying  numbers  from  140  to  210  votes 
for  each  100  cast  for  him  in  the  State  he 
carries. 

The  smaller  the  plurality  of  the  candi- 
date the  greater  will  fce  the  false  credit  he 
receives.  For  Instance,  one  candidate  car- 
ries The  State  by  a  plurality  of  45  percent 
of  the  vote.  He  will  g?t  credit  for  55  votes 
In  addition  to  each  45  cast  in  his  favor.  A 
candidate  who  receives  60  percent  of  the 
vote  will  get  a  false  credit  of  only  40  votes 
cut  of  each  100. 

In  1948  the  10  large  States  had  over  60 
percent  cf  the  votes  of  the  Nation.  About 
48  percent  of  their  votes  were  credited  con- 
trary to  the  way  they  were  ca3t. 

The  unit  rule,  all  or  nothing.  In  each 
State  makes  no  distinction  between  a  plu- 
rality of  l.COO  and  1,000,000,  cr  between  a 
pliu^ity  of  40  percent  cr  60  percent.  Any 
candidate  who  has  a  pturaiiLy  c2.rries  lOO 
percent  jf  the  State  vote. 
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Nrither  Is  thrre  any  distinction  as  to  the 
number  of  electoral  votes  carried  by  a  plu- 
rality. A  plurality  of  1  percent  carries  the 
47  electoral  votes  of  New  Tork  the  same  as 
the  3  electoral  TOtea  of  Nevada, 

In  1M6  a  very  high  percentaee  of  the  elec- 
toral Totea  of  the  Nation  were  carried  by 
phinlitlca  of  less  than  5  percent.  Important 
one*  by  le««  than  7  percent.  The  electoral 
vot«  of  13  of  the  48  Stat-es  was  carried  by 
pitirallties  of  le*3  than  half  of  the  SUte  votes. 
These  allm  pluralities  shew  the  hazard,  the 
Injustice  of  the  unit  vote.  One  of  these 
small  pluralities  can  control  the  total  vote 
of  the  lancest  or  any  other  State  Ln  the  Union. 
A  plurality  candidate  with  only  a  minority 
or  a  TOt«  practically  equal  with  his  opponent. 
takes  100  peroent  of  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  State. 

In  three  larce  States  with  over  lO.OCO.OOO 
voting.  78  electoral  vctes.  the  whole  number 
was  controlled  by  a  plurality  of  less  than 
60.0CO  vctes. 

These  false  equations  result  In  practically 
tinllmited  distortions  of  the  popular  votes. 

THi  MtNoarrT  ctuvttard 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  people  can- 
not vote  directly  for  President.  The  only 
method  afforded  the  people  to  vote  for  a 
favorite  candidate  is  to  vote  for  Presidential 
electors  who  are  pledged.  If  elected,  to  vote 
for  a  certain  party  candidate.  If  those 
candidates  for  Presidential  electors  are  not 
elected  they  can  never  deliver  the  vote  given 
them  by  the  voters  for  that  purpose. 

Tlius  the  unit  voting  system  Is  the  grave- 
yard for  the  burial  of  all  minority  votes  less 
than  the  plurality. 

These  presidential  electors  are  only  an  in- 
termediate aijency  between  the  people  and 
the  presidency.  The  people,  though  denied 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  President,  can 
only  indbectly  do  so  by  voting  for  a  presi- 
dential elector  who  they  hope  will  be  elected. 
The  electors,  in  effect,  hold  a  proxy  for  the 
voters  who  elect  them  to  vote  for  their  can- 
didate. They  hold  only  a  pany  proxy.  They 
do  net  rast  their  proxy,  their  vote,  except 
as  a  party  representative  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  who  voted  aealnst 
the  candidates  to  whom  they  are  pledged. 
This  leaves  all  minority  voters  unrepresented 
In  an  Intermediate  count,  before  the  final 
count  which  determines  the  election  Is  made. 

The  injustice  of  the  unit  vote,  its  senseless 
method  of  denying  credit  for  minority  vctes. 
U  stiU  more  completely  discredited  by  count- 
ing the  burled  votes  as  If  they  had  been  cast 
for  the  plurality  candidate  In  each  State. 

otm  cExnuL  methods  or  rLrcnow 
Under  our  American  scheme  of  govern- 
ment we  have  developed  a  method  of  electing 
local.  State  ofBctals.  and  Representatives  and 
Senat..rs  for  the  Federal  Government,  by 
practices  which  are  jtist.  fair,  and  practical 
and  In  their  operation.  Under  this  system 
the  voting  and  first  count  are  at  the  local 
precinct.  There  the  votes  are  coimted  and 
each  candidate  Is  given  cre<lit  for  his  own 
votes — no  more  and  no  leas.  The  precinct 
results  are  certified  to  the  county  authorities 
where  the  total  votes  of  all  candidates  within 
the  county  are  tabulated  and  again  credit 
U  given  to  each  cc  ndldate  for  bis  uwu  votes — 
DO  more  and  no  less. 

The  totals  for  each  county  wlthm  the 
St.ite  are  transmitted  to  the  State  authorlliea 
where  the  totals  for  each  candidate  in  the 
State  are  Ubulated.  There  again  credit  la 
given  to  each  candidate  for  his  total  vote — 
no  mora  aiul  no  leas. 

Then,  under  thU  general  practice.  In  the 
final  count  which  determines  the  elecllun, 
the  plurnluy  candidate  for  all  State,  county, 
and  locul  ofllces  are  given  certiflcaiea  of  elec- 
tion for  the  ofBces  i.r  »>u  h  they  received 
the  plurality  vote.  rcb^rCt^.  of  h„w  UiSi^  or 


small  their  plurality  may  have  been  or  what 
percentage  of  the  people  voted. 

This  t'^ncral  P'^n  of  election,  afier  the 
State  count.  Is  broken  up  so  far  as  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  Is  concerned.  The  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  State  must  be  translated 
Into  electoral  votes.  Under  the  present 
method  any  fair  translation  through  the 
Presidential  elector  Is  Impossible.  What 
the  Lodge-Gossett  resolution  dees  Is  to 
mathematically  translate  the  popular  vote* 
cf  each  State  Into  electoral  votes  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  of  each  State. 
In  this  wuy  there  la  no  circumvention  of 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  vot- 
ers of  the  State  thus  register  their  vote  in 
the  final  count  on  an  equal  basis  with  each 
other  voter  In  the  State.  This  is  a  Just 
method  of  voting  In  the  State.  Where  each 
State  vote  is  recorded  faithfully  we  have  an 
election  that  faithfully  represents  the  voter* 
of  all  States. 

THE    ELECTORAL    VOT« 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
that  a  State-wide  vote  of  the  Nation  re- 
gardless of  State  lines  would  not  result  In  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  to  take  part  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  also  recognized  the  many  vari- 
able conditions  which  affect  the  number  who 
may  vote  In  any  given  State  at  any  particular 
time  prohibited  the  practicability  of  basing 
State  representation  on  the  number  of  votes 
ca.st. 

Therefore,  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion determined  to  give  the  States  repre- 
sentation In  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  basis  of  papulation  In  each 
State,  regardless  of  the  number  who  might 
vote  in  any  one  State.  Electoral  votes  were 
assigned  to  each  State  In  proportion  to  Its 
population  as  determining  the  extent  of  Its 
right  to  representation  In  Congress  and  also 
to  participate  In  the  election  of  a  President. 
This  basis  of  allotment  gave  each  State  the 
same  relative  power  to  participate  In  the 
election  of  a  President  as  It  has  in  Its  repre- 
sentatl  n  In  Congress. 

The  State  popular  vote  Is  representative 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  regardless 
of  the  number  who  vote  within  the  State. 
This  plan,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  ac- 
complishes equality  of  representation  be- 
tween the  States. 

THE    TWO-VOTE    ALLOTM£2«T 

However,  the  Constitution  makes  one  de- 
parture from  thj  general  principle  of  State 
representation  In  proportion  to  population. 
Each  State,  regardless  of  population,  is  given 
two  votes  In  the  Senate  and  two  electoral 
votes  regardless  of  population.  This  was  a 
compromise  concession  to  the  smaller  States 
and  r.'so  serves  as  one  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
a.nces  to  our  representative  republic. 

This  gives  96  electoral  votes  to  the  plurality 
candidates  regardless  of  population.  The 
Lodge-Gossett  resolution  does  not  propose  to 
deprive  the  States  of  this  two-vote  allotment. 
It  does,  however,  provide  that  the  two  votes 
In  eac'i  States  shall  be  divided  iJetween  the 
respective  candidates  In  proportion  to  their 
total  vote  Instead  of  all  going  to  one  can- 
didate. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  change  Is  Im- 
portant. It  eliminates  the  gratuitous  char- 
acter of  this  vote  except  as  to  the  plurality 
between  any  two  candidates.  Thus,  if  one 
candidate  receives  a  plurality  of  5  percent 
of  the  State  vote,  he  would  be  credited  with 
1  2  electoral  votes,  while  the  minority  can- 
didate would  receive  credit  for  .8  of  one  vote. 
So  the  gift  to  the  plurality  candidate  would 
be  4  of  one  vote  Instead  cf  2  votes. 

In  the  election  of  1948  Mr.  Truman  carried 
38  States,  which  gave  him  58  electoral  votee 
on  Bccoun'.  of  the  two-vote  allotment.  Mr. 
Cowey  carried  16  States  with  32  votes.     Thus 


M  .  Truman,  from  this  sotirce.  had  a  gra- 
tuitous credit  of  24  electoral  votes.  Under 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  each  candidate  would 
have  received  credit  In  proportion  to  their 
popular  votes,  which  would  have  substra- 
tially  increased  the  vote  of  the  minority  can- 
didate and  decreased  the  vote  of  the  plurality 
candidate. 

In  1C33  Roosevelt  carried  46  States  and 
Landon  2.  Thus  Roosevelt  received  92  of  the 
96  votes  and  Landon  4.  Under  the  Lcdge- 
Gossett  resolution  Roosevelt  would  have  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  about  24  electoral  votes 
Instead  of  88. 

Thus  the  Lodge-Gossett  resolution  very 
greatly  minimizes  any  objection  that  now 
exists  to  the  two-vote  allotement  on  account 
o    this  gratuitous  character. 

NO    SATISTACTOET    SOLtrTION    WITHOUT    OIVISlOW 
OP    STATE    VOTES 

The  Constitution  properly  provided  elec- 
toral votes,  allotted  primarily  on  a  basis  of 
population,  as  the  measure  of  the  right  of 
each  State  to  participate  In  the  election  of 
the  President.  It  failed  to  anticipate  the 
time  when  the  people  of  the  country  would, 
on  their  own  account,  want  to  select  the 
President. 

The  insuperable  barrier  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  selection  of  the  President  by  any  fair 
system  of  crediting  votes  is  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  division  of  the  State  votes  so  as 
to  acctirately  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  ot 
the  State. 

In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  condition* 
that  prevail  In  our  widely  separated  48  States. 
It  is  utterly  impractical.  If  not  nonsensical, 
to  attempt  to  devise  any  satisfactory  plan  of 
election  that  does  not  provide  for  a  division 
of  the  State  votes.  Then,  too,  that  division 
must  give  equal  recognition  to  every  vote 
lawfully  cast  so  that  It  will  be  given  Its 
proper  credit  In  the  final  count  that  deter- 
mines the  election. 

This  requlrcs^the  elimination  of  the  presi- 
dential elector.  No  difference  how  selected, 
he  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  able 
to  cast  a  vote  for  President  that  will  accu- 
rately reflect  the  divided  will  of  the  people 
of  the  State  for  which  he  was  selected. 

The  presidential  elector  Is  an  obvious  ob- 
struction to  any  proper  system  of  election 
and  must  be  eliminated. 

The  Lodge-Gossett  resolution  provides  the 
best  remedy  ever  proposed  to  meet  thLs  de- 
fect. Under  Its  provisions  every  vote  for 
President  in  every  State  will  be  counted  and 
credited  as  cast.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
franchisement of  voters  and  no  votes  credited 
contrary  to  the  way  they  were  cast.  If 
adopted  it  would  make  an  Important  change 
In  our  method  of  counting  votes.  It  would 
not  take  a  single  vote  from  a  candidate  or 
party  to  which  it  belonged.  It  would  Injure 
none.  It  would  greatly  Improve  our  political 
life.  Just  by  giving  each  candidate  the  credit 
due  him,  no  more,  no  less. 

SHALL   THE    HOtTSE    ACTt 

In  1933  the  Elections  Committee  of  the 
House,  after  holding  hearings  In  two  Con- 
gresses, by  unanimous  vote  of  its  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  alike,  favorably 
reported  a  resolution  to  the  House  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  2.  In  the  Eight- 
ieth and  Eighty-first  Congresses,  by  a  large 
majority,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  favorably  reported  the  Goesett  reso- 
lution. 

The  Senate,  In  January  of  this  year,  by 
64  to  27.  voted  to  submit  such  a  resolution 
to  the  States.  Can  the  House  afford  to  do 
less? 

I:?  Congress  going  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from 
this  system  of  false  equations  and  establish 
a  method  for  the  election  of  a  President  bj 
a  fair  and  Just  count? 
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Protection  of  American  Glassware 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF   WEST   v:E(iINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  e.xtcnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 
KtsoLtmoN — Protect   American    Glasswam 
Industry    and   Jo3s   or   American    Glass- 
workers 

Whereas  lower  wages  than  those  prevallmg 
In  the  United  States  account  for  the  prin- 
cipal competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign countries  when  they  ship  dutiable  mer- 
chandise into  our  domestic  market: 

Whereas  these  lower  wage  scales  permit 
dutiable  goods  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
our  own  producers  can  meet  without  reduc- 
ing wages  or  curtailing  employment; 

Whereas  competitive  Imported  goods  that 
derive  their  sales  advantage  from  lower  wages 
are  as  destructive  of  our  own  labor  standards 
as  were  sweatshop  operators  in  this  country 
before  the  adoption  of  a  nation  minimum 
wage: 

Whereas  our  labor  organizations  have  no 
means  of  organizing  the  workers  overseas  In 
an  effort  to  raise  their  standards  and  our 
minimum-wage  laws  do  not  extend  beyond 
our  own  country; 

Whereas  It  Is  no  more  necessary  that  for- 
eign exporters  have  a  competitive  advantage 
derived  from  low  wages  In  order  to  sell  In 
this  market  than  It  Is  for  sweatshop  operators 
to  make  a  regular  practice  of  grossly  under- 
selling fair  employers  in  order  to  compete 
with  them; 

Whereas  a  healthy  Import  trade  can  be 
created  upon  a  basis  cf  fair  competition  and 
can,  in  fact,  thus  be  expanded,  just  as  the 
elimination  of  sweatshops  in  the  domestic 
economy  contributes  to  healthy  economic 
expansion;    ^ 

Whereas  ll^altatlons  on  imports  need  not 
be  restrlor^e  in  order  to  create  competitive 
parity  and:  by  creating  the  basis  of  fair 
competition,  would  contribute  to  the  growth 
cf  trade  In  the  International  field  no  less 
than  fair  competition  does  In  the  domestic; 

Whereas  over  60  percent  of  the  imports  Into 
this  country  are  now  and  have  long  been 
free  of  duty  because  they  represent  goods  In 
the  production  of  which  other  countries  en- 
joy a  natural  advantage  of  climate,  soil,  or 
resources  and  which  are  complementary  to, 
rather  than  competitive  with,  the  output  of 
our  own  factories; 

Whereas  the  remaining  40  percent  of  com- 
petitive imports,  If  unimpeded  In  any  way, 
would  leave  our  workers  at  the  mercy  of 
low-wage  rivalry — a  process  that  could  have 
only  one  ultimate  effect,  namely,  the  Im- 
poverishment of  our  labor  force; 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  know  from 
direct  and  bitter  experience  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  low-wage  foreign  competi- 
tion which  has  not  been  properly  offset  by  a 
rate  of  duty  or  other  protective  measure  to 
Insure  Its  fairness:  Therefore  be  it 

R.:sched.  That  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union  In  Its  annual  convention 
severly  condemn  imports  that  find  their  com- 
petitive advantage  In  low-wage  pa\Tnents. 
If  this  unfair  advantage  Is  not  sufficiently 
offset  by  a  protective  tariff  or  other  safe- 
-guard;  and  extend  this  condemnation  to 
gcvernmental  policies  that  condone  such  im- 
port ccnditlcns;  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  the  Inadequacy  of  the  tariff 
as  a  protective  device  in  those  cases  where 
competition  in  one  product  comes  from 
countries  of  widely  differing  competitive 
levels  makes  It  Imperative  that  fle.xible  Im- 
port quotas,  related  to  domestic  consumption 
over  a  representative  period,  be  utilized  by 
our  Government:  and.  finally,  be  it 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  distressful  future 
faced  by  the  hand  production  branch  of  the 
American  Glassware  Industry  under  present 
tariff  poUcles  demand  relief  far  beyond  the 
remedies  now  sanctioned  by  our  Department 
of  State;  (2)  that  our  views  be  communicated 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members  cf  Congress. 


Address  of  M.  W.  Clement,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

CF  CHID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
,  Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
b.v  Mr.  M.  W.  Clement,  chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  at  Girard  College  com- 
mencement, June  22,  1950: 

Dr.  Odgers,  gentlemen  of  Girard  College, 
ladies   and  gentlemen,  greetings. 

Graduation  Is  a  time  of  interesting  con- 
trasts. Valedictorians  and  commencement 
orators — youth  and  experience:  a  significant 
crossroad  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

That  crossroad  Is  a  place  for  hopes  and 
not  for  fears.  A  new  generation  is  impatient 
to  be  on  with  its  world.  It  is  willing  to  hear 
from  us  of  an  older  day.  but  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  offer  perspectives  to  those  who  will 
take  over  where  we  leave  off. 

Girard  College  Is  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
place  for  such  a  perspective.  In  the  will  of 
your  great  benefactor  there  Is  expressed.  In 
simple  words,  a  complete  text  for  a  veteran 
of  life  like  myself  to  address  to  younger 
friends  like  you  who  are  starting  on  your 
way.    I  quote  from  article  21.  section  7: 

"I  would  have  them  taught  facts  and 
things,  rather  than  words  or  signs  •  •  • 
that  by  every  pre  per  means  a  pure  attach- 
ment to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaran- 
teed by  our  happy  constitutions,  shall  be 
formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the 
scholars." 

It  would  be  well  If  all  educational  Institu- 
tions stuck  to  that  simple  faith.  Only  by 
sticking  to  It  In  the  face  of  the  confusion 
of  our  times  can  we  look  forward  to  a  better 
and  happier  world. 

"Facts  and  things."  not  "words  or  signs." 
"constitutional  guij-antles,"  "a  pure  attach- 
ment to  our  republican  Institutions" — in 
these  few  words  Stephen  Girard  spelled  out 
the  essential  basis  of  the  America  which  has 
become  great  and  made  its  people  great: 
American  enterprise,  -■.merican  economy, 
American  Government.  American  patriotism 
that  should  be  every  American  s  inspiration. 

Those  words  are  lodestars  which  you  should 
keep  before  you  If  you  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  yourselves  and  of  your  country  and 
of  the  world  that  your  children  will  inherit 
from  you.  Using  those  words  as  a  standard 
you  can  test  the  world  about  you  today,  and 
we  of  the  older  generation  cannot  coir  plain 
If,  tested  by  that  standard,  you  find  some 
fault  in  what  ycu  see  about  you.    Meanwhile. 


If  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  one  of  the 
older  generation,  like  myself,  we  may  be  able 
to  help  you  a  little  way  toward  understand- 
ing the  gap  between  the  Ideal  end  the  reality. 

As  one  looks  over  the  years  from  the  van- 
tage point  that  is  mine,  four  or  five  signifi- 
cant periods  stand  out  In  the  life  of  boy  and 
man. 

The  first  of  these  periods  you  are  scarcely 
mindful  of  now.  It  is  the  age  of  Imaginative 
childhood,  the  time  just  before  starting 
school  and  just  upon  entering  It.  In  those 
happy  years  you  have  none  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  to  circumscribe  you. 

Another  Is  the  age  you  are  in  today — one  of 
the  two  most  important  periods  cf  your  life— 
the  time  you  spend  In  school  getting  ready  to 
enter  business  acti\-ity.  This  period,  and'the 
years  In  which  you  are  getting  yourselves 
established  in  your  own  particular  field,  are 
the  two  periods  that  I  should  like  you  to  have 
In  mind  today.  They  largely  determine  the 
character  and  substance  of  the  Individual 
contribution  that  3-ou  make  to  human  society 
and  the  responsibilities  you  assume  or  reject. 

In  between  these  two  periods  we  can  as- 
sume that  many  of  you  will  have  gotten  mar- 
ried and  will  have  begun  to  develop  your 
own  family  life,  with  young  children  to  bring 
up  and  guide  and  watch  and  enjoy  as  they 
grow  and  develop. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  Its  own  pleasures, 
its  own  Joys,  its  own  hopes,  and  some  reali- 
zations: but  It  is  your  days  here  at  Girard 
that  abound  In  these  things  to  the  fullest. 
It  is  here,  and  the  first  few  years  beyond, 
that  you  begin  to  have  an  understanding  of 
yourself,  of  your  desires,  your  capacities,  your 
hopes,  and  your  ambitions.  Everything"  lies 
ahead  of  you:  great  visions  and  enthusiasms 
inspire  you.  You  have  confidpnce  in  your- 
self as  you  move  forward,  knowing  that  some 
day  responsibility  wUl  be  yours  and  that  you 
are  equipping  yourself  to  take  it  on. 

In  this  happy  school  time  you  are  gen- 
erally pleasantly  unconcerned;  you  feel  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  most  of  your  cur- 
rent responsibilities  rest  with  school  and 
home.  Yet  all  the  time  you  are  advancing 
from  the  discipline  imp>osed  by  school  regu- 
lation into  a  period  where  discipline  becomes 
largely  self-imposed,  whether  it  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  business  career  or  as  you 
receive  further  education  If  you  continue 
beyond  these  halls.  You  may  not  realize  It, 
but  actually  you  are  going  through  one  of 
the  most  significant  formative  periods  of 
your  life  as  you  move  from  where  you  live 
under  Imposed  discipline  to  where  you  Impose 
discipline  upon  yourself. 

During  your  school  days  you  are  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  much  of  your  future 
thinking  will  develop. 

In  our  schools  of  higher  education  today. 
the  age-old  struggle  between  student  and 
teacher,  the  one  seeking  to  avoid  as  much 
of  the  work  of  getting  an  education  as  pos- 
sible, the  other  seeking  to  Impart  all  the 
knowledge  he  can — Is  net  so  great.  It  is  no 
longer  even  a  dubious  sort  of  honor  to  be  at 
the  foot  cf  the  class.  Youth  generally  sees  no 
inevitable  inconsistency  between  enjoying 
school  and  college  life  and  learning  self- 
discipline:  no  contradiction  between  the 
pleasures  that  rightfully  go  with  school  years 
and  getting  an  education. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  ycu  how  to  study  or 
what  to  study.  But  let  me  say  that  nothing 
excites  my  admiration  for  Stephen  Girard 
more  than  the  fact  that  over  ICO  years  ago, 
when  the  country  was  young  and  education 
was  hard  to  obtain,  he  Indicated  a  curricu- 
lum that  has  stood  the  test  of  time;  one  that 
Is  as  effective  today  as  it  was  then. 

That  was  foresight.  Foresight  and  courage 
made  this  great  institution  of  ycurs  possible. 
Most  people  have  hindsight;  most  of  the 
world's  leaders  today  shine  in  hindsight.    If 
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VF  &:2  bad  fcTM^:  V*  wooM  not  as  >  }Va> 

ujc  be  ooBltootad  viui  matam  of  todsT  ■  cco- 
•ocsal  azKl  poUUeal  problesi*  It 
tkft  toTHlfht  o(  a  frv  tbat  wrtt 
fmt.    Aad  n  vas  t^«  fanalght  at 

that   zsacie  tbla  iMllanaB  of  Toon 
II  ta 

<Mr  .  T  pcacOcjJly  aU  atody  at 

V  _'  frad  bf  Vbm  gascfal  term: 
Ptuioaopbj'  and  be  prcacTlbe(!  that 
tt  be  saqgia  bare.  In  my  ovn  UIc,  I  bav* 
tooad  tbas  a  fyladte  at  tbtaci  vBdw  tba 
eagib  pauimj.  a  latc^tedife  cf  tblzi^  oo 
tba  aartb — btulmi.  a  kaoWitiizt  at  tbis^  be- 

acd  a  kno«:- 
aad  apmmal — 
done  Bocb  net  only  «> 
to  ■•  bot  to  fjae  bm 
•XL   a   Bcnae   at 
|BU|MjiUuna.   Psbapa  tba  atody  of  aatmoomT 
aay  ocbcr  to  fX-n  me  f  aertae 
at  vataaa.  and  to  tssiTtrr  tz  ne  a  f&lt^  ar.d 
Is  ST  Maker 

GSrard  dtrccced  attecttoc  ate)  to 
•ad  today  no  edoeatlaa  caji 
oonptcta  tmiaaa  tt  makea  tbe 
•oqaOBted  vttb  at  laaat  tba  de- 
af tbaareOeal  mathtmattea.  Tbe 
at  out  ctvfiiBatton  rest«  on 
kt&cai  prtndptoa.  Eretr  firuc*.  ore  »« 
baOdL  rrery  marhlne  ve  operate,  artfy  tracie 
«•  atady.  arary  (actUty  o(  tranaportauoc 
w  vaa.  aU  our  modam  matlOTda  at  beating 
and  Mshtlat— all  ara  drnltwarl  and  i^anned 
i^aa  ■athamaflril  '-alctilattona  6c;ei:>.l£c 
tbombt  ta  all  Aeids  U  *>•****•  «"g  more  and 
mai«  mattaamaticai  botb  tn  tta  metbod  and 
Id  tta  lapiaaaluu.  Matbcmatlci  ta  perbape  tbe 
ODly  uniTcnal  Ungual  tbat  tbe  world  baa. 
Tboaa  of  you  «tK>  bare  taken  tip  pbytica 
and  ebasuatry  realtae  tbat  re  belpe  one'i 
at  reaaontnf  and  aadaratanfling  to 
aometbUig  atxmt  tba  nattmU  tbin^i 
tbat  stirround  tia  eTcrywbere — on  land,  un- 
der water,  and  in  tbe  air.  Y.-ur  wboie  cur- 
rtmlliw  aa  I  see  It  ta  deelgncd  to  give  you 
•  arholaacana  tntelU^nt  interest  In  the  prob- 
lema  of  Iinng  and  tblnklng — ^ind  of  vby  we 
are  bere. 

I  bare  left  blatory  to  tbe  last.  All  of  you 
bave  g-.ven  a  lot  of  time  to  ^JJtory.  Tboae 
of  ycu  wbo  will  continue  your  studlrs  will 
be  wlaa  to  glTC  mora  time  to  it^  for  aTter  you 
tblnk  you  are  tbroucb  witb  tbe  itudy  of 
blalory  azul  more  on  into  Life  you  will  find 
yoonelf  studying  it  again.  I:  is  tb^n  you 
will  learn  tbat  a  better  lincerstandmg  of 
wbat  t  happening  today  c  xnes  tbrcugb 
Loowlng  abcut  tbe  same  kind  of  iblngs  tbat 
bappened  tbouaanda  of  years  ago  and  have 
kept  OD  bappcnlag  down  tbrougb  tbe  cen- 
turtaa.  A  curtoua  pattern  at  recurrences  Is 
«of«B  In  tba  history  at  mar>ir»i  i^nd  no 
ftmetton  of  hiatory  la  more  important  than 
tbat  at  telling  tia  about  It— even  tbo\igb 
current  erenu  may  Indicate  tbat  little  at- 
tention ta  being  glTcn  to  tbe  wamiaga  of 
history 

This  Is  no  new  discovery.  Scene  2.200  years 
ago  tbe  tinknown  but  gifted  autbor  of  EcO- 
alaataa  wrote  a  faaoua  obaarvauon.  wblcb 
baa  ecme  down  to  im  In  tbaae  daaalcal  worla 
frtm  tbe  King  Jamea  Terslon  (Ecclesiastea 
1:9): 

"The  thing  tbat  batb  been.  U  U.  tbat  wblcb 
shall  t>e:  and  tbat  wblcb  la  done  Is  tbat 
whicb  sball  be  done:  and  there  Is  no  new 
thing  under  tbe  tun  " 

The  truth  cf  that  wUl  grow  tipon  you  aa 
the  years  pass,  and  often  ycu  will  be  re- 
minded that  yi/ur  tbougbte  are  tb'jtighta 
tbat  were  tbcAigbt  at  tbouaanda  at  yeara 
ago 

The  cioaer  your  tboughu  lake  In  the  reall- 
tie*  of  life,  tbe  more  you  c*n  nieasure  your 
adequacy  Here  you  hart  dereloped  char- 
acter—  tbe  greatest  <>t  *U  bueu  Here  y^u 
ba»e  developed  abUliy— a  nacasaary  talent  tf 


one  Is  t.-^  succeed  Daneerrus  as  it  Is  to  pl-ice 
power  in  the  har.ds  of  a  man  tbat  .acka 
abUity.  bow  much  worse  It  Is  to  place  power 
ta  the  ♦'-^T^/w  of  4  man  without  character. 

And  that  leads  me  to  a  simple  idea  tbat  ta 
moat  Important  to  tbe  preaent  and  next  stK- 
cecdtaf  pbaae  of  yoor  llTca.  It  Is  berw-een 
yoa  and  yonrseU.  It  la  apart  from  the  edu- 
cational proeaaa  ptmroed  for  knowledge  and 
the  abUny  to  find  and  bow  to  oae  it.  It 
nma  parallel  with  and  ts  part  of  your  de- 
vdoptnent  of  character.  Tbat  ts  dladpllne — 
aetf-dtarlpllae 

As  TOO  eon*  bare  to  school  yoa  leave  home 
disci  pi tw  bebtwt  Aa  yoa  leawt  here  ycu 
leare  babtnd  yoa  tbe  dtactpilne  cf  Girard 
OoUege  regulation.  Then  It  Is  tbat  ycu  find 
tt  necessary  to  dtocti^lne  yourselves  Self- 
dlsclpUne  U  cme  of  tbe  foundations  of  wla- 
dcca.  It  Is  tbe  aaferoard  of  liberty.  When 
self-restraint,  self -discipline,  falls,  external 
restraint  most  be  applied.  Tbe  safety  o!  the 
people  depends  upon  self-restraint 

It  ts  after  you  bare  pa&sed  out  of  acbool 
education  Into  the  education  yea  get  from 
life  itaelf  that  ycu  should  begin  to  pick  up 
wisdom,  and  with  it  tbe  responsl  illlty  of 
success  that  ahotild  come  with  middle  age. 

Speaking  not  only  from  my  own  life,  but 
from  tbe  llTea  of  many  others  who  haTe  been 
associated  with  me  In  the  sin?.e  business  as 
well  as  In  many  other  kinds  of  business  and 
tbe  prcfeeslons.  I  believe  these  two  quali- 
ties— self -discipline  and  a  sense  of  Individual 
responsibility— are  the  primary  essentials 
that  bring  men  to  real  success  in  this  com- 
plex country  we  call  America 

What  la  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of 
Bucces^';"'  Success  in  any  station  In  life  means 
the  ability  tmd  wilUncness  to  carry  responsi- 
bilities. It  meanj  being  known  by  your 
neighbors  and  by  the  community  as  one 
wbo  Is  able  to  carry  responsibility  and  willing 
to  do  so.  It  means  doing  a  Job  which  Is  im- 
portant In  the  sense  that  the  welfare  of 
others  depends  upon  that  ]ob  being  well  done. 
The  man  wbo  Is  a  success  Is  the  man  who 
holds  tbat  kind  of  Job  and  does  It  well. 

I  bave  watched  thousands  of  high-school 
boys  and  college  boys  with  education,  witb 
training,  and  with  self-discipline,  move  Into 
positions  of  leadership  by  assuming  respon- 
sibilities overlocked  or  neglected  by  the 
many  equally  well  equipped  that  they  have 
left  behind.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  In 
my  mind  that  as  compared  with  the  genera- 
tions tbat  have  preceded  you  there  Is  equal. 
If  not  greater,  opportunity  open  to  you  to 
move  forward  and  take  your  places  of  leader- 
ship. The  path  to  opportunity  Is  always 
open. 

As  you  move  Into  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity, you  will  look  back  from  a  new  vantage 
point  on  many  of  the  things  that  you  learned 
at  school,  tbat  take  on  a  new  meaning  for 
you  tn  tbe  light  of  your  exp)eriences  of  life. 
Toa  will  have  a  perspective  that  will  enable 
you  to  recognize  tbe  great  surees  of  human- 
ity and  human  thinking  tbat  have  occurred 
over  the  centuries  and  you  will  perceive  how 
frequently  In  the  history  of  the  world  tboae 
surges  bave  moved  from  eaat  to  west  and 
from  west  to  east. 

No  one  can  review  tbe  things  that  are  hapH 
penlng  In  our  time  tn  the  light  of  what  has 
bappened  In  past  history  without  recognizing 
tbat  there  are  two  outstanding  philosophies 
of  life  which  are  In  basic  conflict  with  each 
other.  What  is  going  on  In  tbe  world  today  u 
a  phase  cf  that  conflict.  It  la  a  war  of  Ideas, 
and  principally  of  ideas  about  the  relations 
between  government*  and  tbe  governed. 
This  U  the  real  war  behind  the  cold  war  tbat 
we  read  about  In  tbe  newspapers. 

There  u  the  phlloa^phy  of  the  east,  where 
discipline  c«  mes  from  the  top — tbe  chief  of 
the  tribe,  the  chief  of  the  state,  tbe  chief 
of  the  party,  one  man  with  a  few  satellites. 


directing  all  the  endeavors  of  all  other  men. 
This  phlloscphy  that  has  come  out  cf  the 
east  these  many  thousand  years  has  now 
jjenetrated  far  Into  the  west,  even  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Danube.  Opposed  to  It 
ts  tbe  other  philosophy,  our  philosophy,  that 
of  tbe  west,  which  we  have  accepted  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  part  of  tbe  ord*?r  of 
nature,  as  to  make  It  hard  for  tis  to  believe 
that  It  can  be  threatened. 

Tbe  struggle  between  these  two  philoso- 
phies Is  the  struggle  that  Is  going  on  In  the 
world  now.  It  is  a  struggle  In  which  the  east 
has  tat  some  years  been  extending  Its  do- 
mains. It  Is  a  struggle  that  you.  a  product 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  west,  may  be  c.Uled 
upon  to  reckon  with  perhaps  more  seriously 
than  any  generation  that  has  gone  before 
you. 

How  do  you.  a  product  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  west,  evaluate  this  struggle?  What 
Is  the  essential  difference  between  our  way 
of  thinking  and  that  of  the  east?  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  east,  man  lives  for  the 
state.  In  ours,  msn  lives  In  his  own  dig- 
nity and  for  the  higher  things  for  which 
we  were  put  on  earth.  The  state  ts  our 
creature,  the  government  our  servant,  not 
our  master.  Ours  is  a  philosophy  In  which 
the  individual,  conscious  of  his  own  worth 
and  dignity  as  a  member  of  mankind.  Is 
conscious,  too.  of  his  Individual  responsi- 
bilities to  himself  and  to  bis  fellow  men, 
and  to  bis  Maker 

These  few  simple  things  are  the  essentials 
of  our  western  philosophy.  In  school.  In 
everyday  life.  In  business.  In  tbe  professions, 
they  mean  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
by  the  Individual.  They  mean  self -discipline. 
They  mean  for  you  the  training  of  your- 
selves to  the  leadership  that  awaits  ycu  and 
the  trusteeship  which  that  leadership  Im- 
poses on  you.  They  mean  making  sure,  on 
your  part,  that  those  who  come  .  fter  you 
shall  have  no  less  opportunities  than  the 
generations  that  bave  gone  before. 

You,  no  dcubt,  are  thinking.  What  of  the 
future  tf  this  struggle  shall  continue?  There 
is  no  need  to  be  appalled  or  dismayed  by  the 
outlook  the  world  presents  to  you.  Read 
your  history.  This  Is  not  the  first,  nor  Is  It 
likely  to  be  the  last,  crisis  In  human  af- 
fairs. It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  should  lose 
this  struggle  with  the  east,  and  I  do  not 
even  entertain  the  thought.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  I  assume,  without  any  question,  that  we 
of  the  west  will  continue  to  go  forward  In 
oiu  own  philosophy  and  In  the  ways  of  life 
that  we  know  and  love. 

This  ts  the  great  challenge  to  the  youth 
of  today,  and  my  Arm  belief  Is  that  you  are 
more  than  equal  to  It  That  Is  why  I  re- 
peat to  you  there  Is  Just  as  much  oppor- 
tunity ahead  In  your  day  and  generation  as 
there  was  In  my  day  and  generation.  There 
is  JtiBt  as  much  opportunity,  for  example, 
for  young  men  to  come  Into  my  business — 
the  transportation  business — and  to  get 
ahead  In  It  aa  there  was  In  the  days  when  I 
enttred  It  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 

The  great  technological  progress  In  this 
and  other  essential  Industries;  the  great  im- 
provement that  Is  taking  place  In  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  In  the  llve«  of  the  men 
who  serve  Industry,  tbe  great  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  the  Instrumentalities 
which  serve  the  public— all  these  and  many 
other  factors  today  Increase  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  for  trained  young  men  .And 
what  Is  mjre,  under  self-dl.sclpllne  and  the 
exercise  of  Individual  responsibility,  there  is 
greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  m:ike 
of  life  an  mterlude  of  pleasant  and  gratlfvlng 
accomplishment. 

Tbat  Is  America,  and  America  Is  yours  It 
belongs  to  you.  the  youth  of  today.  And  as 
Stephen  Girard  said  to  you.  "guaranteed  by 
our  happy  consutulions."    Good  luck. 
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Wisconsb  •  Leader  h  Milk  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WUCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB' 
Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  an  obvious  fact 
that  for  many  years  Wisconsin  was  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  production  of  milk 
and  its  allied  product,  cheese.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  which  points 
out  that  Wisconsin  has  more  than  2.000.- 
000  milk  cows  which  are  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000,000.  These  cows  pro- 
duced the  amazing  total  of  more  than 
7,000.000.000  quarts  of  milk  in  1949.  with 
an  average  production  per  cow  of  3.144 
quarts.  The  importance  of  this  great 
industry  to  Wisconsin  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. Credit  goes  to  the  great  farm 
population  in  that  great  State. 

Wisconsin  a  Lxadeh  in  Milk  IirotrsTET 

Wisconsin's  milk  Industry  Is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  health  and  economic  progress 
of  the  State,  according  to  new  flpures  de- 
veloped by  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

The  Industry's  Importance  to  the  State  Is 
graphically  Illustrated  by  Wisconsin's  2.303,- 
000  milk  cows  which  were  valued  at  8520,- 
448.000  In  1949.  These  cows  produced  7,241.- 
OOO.OOO  quarts  of  milk  during  the  year  and 
production  per  cow  averaged  3.144  quarts,  a 
new  record. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  received  a  total 
of  $452,989,000  In  cash  Income  from  milk 
in  1949.  Cheese  production  of  430.130,000 
pounds,  and  butter  169,415,000  pounds,  and 
tee  cream  15.755.000  gallons  plus  other  dairy 
products  swell  the  tremendous  total  whicb 
the  milk  Indtistry  adds  to  the  State's  wealth. 

Few  Industries  have  shown  more  progress 
Ir  the  last  quarter  century  than  milk.  MUk 
consumption  Is  on  a  higher  level  and  people 
drink  more  milk.  From  tbe  long  process 
of  raising  better  calves  and  growing  improved 
feeds  to  the  use  of  mechanical  milking,  more 
rapid  transport  to  the  plant,  new  testing 
methods,  pasteurizing  and  bottling,  out- 
standing  advances   have   been   made. 


Stalin  in  Strategic  Spot  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  speech  given  recently  by  Mr  Harry 
W.  Colmery,  former  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  before  the  To- 
peka  Kiwanis  Club,  The  address  ap- 
peared in  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital  of 
July  3  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Colmery 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Korea.  Mr.  Colmery  is 
XC\^— App. 313 


an  outstanding  American.    I  Include  his 
remarks  at  this  point: 

fiTAUN    IN    STKATXCIC    SPOT    IN    KoKXA    DVX    TO 

Yalta  Ptimblx,  Colmxxt  Bats 
(By  George  Mack) 

Stalin  Is  In  a  good  position  In  the  Korean 
situation,  Harry  W.  Colmery  told  Topeka 
Kiwanlans  Monday. 

"He  can  Ignore  the  challenge — neither  back 
down  nor  openly  fight,"  the  candidate  for 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  said.  "He  can  disclaim  responsibil- 
ity and  rest  while  we  expend  our  energy. 
And,  with  Slavic  patience,  bide  his  time." 

IN    KOREA    RECTNTTT 

With  this  In  mind,  Colmery  asserted  that 
leaders  of  the  United  States  "must  abandon 
and  avoid  some  of  the  illusions"  Indulged 
In  In  the  past.  The  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  who  was  in 
Korea  recently  and  has  been  special  assistant 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  PhUlpplnes, 
listed  these  Illusions  as: 

1.  "That  a  powerful  Soviet  Russia,  in  a 
weakened  and  Impoverished  Europe  and  Asia, 
would  be  a  force  for  International  coopera- 
tion and  peace.     It  will  not  be." 

2,  "That  personal  snake-charming  ways 
and  appeasement  could  or  would  melt  away 
the  ambition  and  design  for  conquest  and 
domination  which  are  deeply  rooted  In 
Russian  history  and  Communist  philosophy." 

Speaking  before  an  Intent  crowd  of  club 
members  and  nearly  thr:e  dozen  guests.  Col- 
mery traced  Korran  history  and  geography. 
This  Included  warfare  back  to  1.200  years 
before  Christ  and  the  more  recent  Russo- 
Japanese  wars  In  1894-95  and  1904-5,  In 
which  Japan  was  victorious. 

KOREA   LONG   BEEN  SPLIT 

He  pointed  out  that  Korea  long  had  been 
■  split  between  those  favoring  the  western  or 
United  States  way  of  life  and  those  trained 
In  communistic   doctrine. 

In  the  Yalta  agreement,  Korea's  future  was 
mapped. 

"Under  the  Yalta  agreement."  Colmery 
pointed  out,  "Russia  got  control  of  Man- 
churia. This  made  it  Inevitable  that  in  due 
time  Russia  would  seek  to  take  over  Korea." 

The  speaker  said  It  was  merely  a  techni- 
cality to  say  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
now  at  war, 

HIDING    BEHIND    FORatALrriES 

"The  President  says  tbat  we  are  not  at 
war.  that  we  are  only  doing  cl  police  job  to 
carry  out  a  mandate  of  the  United  Nations," 
Colmery  said  "True,  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared war  against  anyone.  In  fact,  the 
President  did  not  consult  the  Congress.  But 
to  say  that  the  United  "States  Is  not  at  war 
Is  hiding  behind  lormalitles  and  In  this  In- 
stance a  constitutional  formality." 

WILL    DRAW    NO    DISTINCTION 

"Certainly  northern  Korea  or  Russia— or 
whoever  we  are  "shooting  at.'  will  not  draw 
any  distinction  between  bullets  fired  by 
United  States  troops  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  President  or  the  Congress  ordered  them 
to  be  fired.  Nor  wUl  the  devastating  eSect 
of  those  shot  back  at  our  boys  be  any  tbe 
less," 

As  for  the  future: 

"Only  Joe  Stalin  can  answer  that  one," 
Colmery  said. 

The  text  of  Colmery 's  speech  on  the  Ko- 
rean situation  as  It  has  developed  during 
World  War  n  and  since,  follows: 

"Independence  for  Korea  was  one  of  ths 
World  War  n  aims  of  the  allied  countries. 
Tbe  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  China 
made  that  declaration,  at  the  Carlo  confer- 
ence,   on    December    1.    1943.    Russia    sub- 


scribed to  that  pledge  at  Potsdam  In  July 
1945. 

"However,  in  the  meantime.  In  February 
1945,  the  allied  countries  signed  an  agree- 
ment at  Yalta.  At  that  time,  Russia  was 
neutral  as  to  Japan,  tn  the  far  eastern  war. 
Under  the  Yalta  agreement.  Soviet  Russia  got 
control  of  Manchuria.  That  made  It  Inev- 
itable that.  In  due  time,  Russia  would  seek 
to  take  over  Korea." 

DIVISION    OF    KOREA 

"Later,  at  the  Moscow  Conference,  in  De- 
cember 1945  Korea  was  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  This  agree- 
ment, was  signed  on  December  27.  1945,  by 
James  P.  Byrnes.  Ernest  Bevin,  and  V.  Molo- 
tov.  Its  stated  purpose  was  to  reestablish 
Korea  as  an  Independent  State,  and  to  create 
conditions  for  the  development  of  Korea  on 
democratic  principles,  to  liquidate  Japanese 
control,  and  to  set  up  a  Korean  democratic 
government  which  would  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  develop  the  industry,  transport,  and 
agriculture  of  Korea,  and  the  national  cul- 
ture of  the  Korean  people. 

"To  accomplish  these  purposes.  Korea  waa 
to  be  held  by  a  Joint  commission. 

"But  what  actually  hapjjened  waa  this: 
Korea  was  divided  Into  two  parts  on  tbe 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  After  Japan's  sur- 
render. Soviet  Russian  troops  occupied  the 
northern  sector  and  United  States  troops 
occupied  the  southern  sector.  This  arbitrary 
division  created  an  Impossible  situation. 
Tbe  northern  sector  Is  predominantly  In- 
dustrial: the  southern  sector  agricultural, 

"Later  on.  It  appeared  to  the  United  States 
as  though  Russia  was  attempting  to  gala 
control.  Negotiations  between  the  countries 
led  to  a  deadlock,  which  was  referred  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  In  September  1347. 
The  United  Nations  sent  a  commission  to 
Korea.  Its  purpose  was  to  try  to  reunite  tbe 
country.  The  Russians  would  not  let  them 
In  the  northern  half" 

TWO    GOVEKNMENTS 

"This  commission  conducted  an  election 
In  the  southern  half,  for  a  National  Assem- 
bly, which  proclaimed  Itself  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Korta  on  August  15,  1948.  That 
Government  was  so  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  most  of  the  non-Russian  world. 

"The  Russian  half  of  Korea  set  up  Its  own 
government  and  claimed  authority  over  all 
the  area  and  the  30.000.000  Korean  people. 
Moscow  announced  that  it  had  withdrawn 
Its  troops,  tn  December  1948.  But  It  appears 
that  It  may  have  left  the  nucleus  of  a  well- 
armed.  Russian-trained  army  of  Koreans. 
The  United  States  withdrew  her  troops  In 
January  1949.  except  for  a  military  advisory 
group. 

"On  June  25.  1950,  the  northern  Korean 
troops  attacked  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  The  United  Nations  Issued  a  cease- 
fire order.  This  was  disregarded.  Where- 
upon, It  called  upon  its  members  to  fur- 
nish such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  as  Is  necessary  to  rep>el  tbe  assault 
and  restore  peace  and  security." 

WHAT   IT    ALL    ME.\N8 

"In  response  thereto.  President  Truman 
has  now  committed  United  States  military 
forces  to  the  task. 

"Where  are  we?     What  does  It  all  mean? 

"The  President  says  that  we  are  not  at 
war — that  we  are  only  doing  a  poUse  Job 
to  carry  out  a  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. True — Congress  has  not  declared  war 
against  anyone.  In  fact,  the  President  did 
not  consult  the  Congress.  But  to  say  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  at  war  Is  hiding 
behind  •  •  •  formalities.  War  Is  a 
contest  carried  on  by  force  ard  with  arms, 
to  obtain  and  establirb  th2  Euperlorlty  or 
dominion   cf   one    of    iii2   Lcil-Z*.e^u   over 
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fc-» «:  -r.-.o  thas  fcni  o:  a  cccArt,  ii;  •«-:i>cJ» 
•prerk.  .^T«  alaMtff  toss  t&etr  liVM — tbca 
lor  k_  .ir»r2)eiA  pavyoaHk  tbe  Cs^ted  States 
u  at  TKT  I  do  aoc  m*  ux^  naU  dasusruaa 
b»'T»»^-  -^^  rs^t«d  StatOL  Otfm  Bm*iti, 
L-  :    -  r.i^<inj  tofrLbcr  si  &li>e»  m 

r  -     frmuasx    Kaasias   hoA    tfa* 

tlOBl  OV 

lite  Axy  t.:- 

Iram  vh&t 

•BttUetf  to  kccv 

to   prepare   thfai- 


av  via  BOC  dnv 

boSccs   and    by 

the    te^ta    at 

tt»  Coofreaa.  or- 

Kor  Tin  til*  tfrr- 

teek  at   cur 


to  be 

eSect   c^ 
boyi  be  arr  iix  tea  ' 

sT^i-Sc  Kxows  ajrsmxx 
"What  »-^  n  amcont  to? 
thiiy  Joe  SuJis  can  a:::r««r  tluit  one  He 
«£  ettber  Im«  Bcrt^er^  Korea  to  iu  f:.:e 
(  to  w.'.ii  a  rua  5cope  cSen- 
I  tbe  btf  vw  »•_:  be  on.  Thus  lar  tae 
a<r-.^c«  c€  tte  ITttlted  Xit:c:i$  aixJ  tte  Cnitcc! 
Su.:«*  are  of  %  UnUted  character — designed 
to  dRve  ttm  atyaaauia  back  to  tbe  lliTe  ot 
tbe  thinj'eicbth  paraUti  from  vhich  they 
•tart>ed  and  to  reettore  the  r-aros  btlcre  tlie 
attack  be^an.  and  pave  t^e  var  tzT  a  p<&ce-- 
tttl  attUeacat.  WlMthcr  the  ac-.::::  cjes  be- 
ttet  aad  itpcBS  into  a  full  tcale  coa- 
«Ma  on  oae  power  and  one  porer  aloc^^ 
AoTict  RoB^a. 

'Oawly— Sonet  SoHto  betsf  the  ag^res- 
•er  itoe  la — «e  have  taken  the  rtak  of  an  open 
••r  with  RtMBta.  We  vould  assume  that 
t*e  rrntdtpt  «onld  net  hare  taken  that 
n*..  eroept  on  the  basis  of  intelilgenc*  re- 
p>oru  that  RuaoU  «a«  not  ready  lex  var— 
aad  vtth  rtmttttmm  that  the  sittutlon  cculd 
ho  ctaMMd  vp  miiftly.  PeraonailT  bear.r.^ 
JM  lad  the  qtonra  with  wh  '  -  'c.- 
,  I  dootoC  that  miKXi  .on 

•a  to  the  iMka  tnvakrad — in  the 
o«ad  tato  an  open  war  with 
the  Cr.ited  StaSea.  Bow  much  blood  azul 
tcan  Kccca  waa  worth?  Do  we  nak  «~*l>tr 
Bataaar* 

BO(  havtag  tBfWiHiiii  as  to 
of  tlM  iit«*«ao  at  the  soneot.  I 
ts  a  pBtttoa  to  ear  that  the  Frcaident 
have  ooaMUited  the  Coeifreaa.  Dd 
pmmit.  with  laJetj  to  the 
I  States,  be  alKmld  hate 
-Walvtef  that,  the  Cnited  Hat  ions  w«a 
confronted  w:th  the  alternative  of  prc<eeding 
to  enforce  ui  acttoa  or  eoofeaeuig  its  itn- 
peceece.  FaUure  to  act  wouid  have  destroyed 
eonAdenec — world-wtde— m  tte  Ui:;t*d  Na- 
Uooa  aa  an  tnamnamtality  turough  vtich 
to  pr«-«ervc  the  peace. 

-LUuwiie  the  C&:ted  BtAtefj  had  a  great 
stake.  Thu  u  the  nsf*t  aatri.nt.  direct  a«- 
Crasaloo  that  has  occurred  atsce  the  end  of 
tta*  war.  for  u  was  an  attempted  overthrew 
by  ertemai  aroaad  forte  of  a  regime  which 
has  been  recognised  and  eztifnaiTely  aided 
by  the  United  States  " 

cwiTO  wtATxa  Mu>  r  >aca 
•TTie  United  State*  «u  xk*  only  United 
Natioaaeountry  which  had  «ut>st«ntial  force* 
In  the  rar  Bast.  Bttsau  kr.fir  that.  Had 
w*  failed  to  protect  aouthcrti  Korea,  their 
conftdence  in  ua  wouid  h«\e  teen  destroyed, 
the  ooBfldonce  of  the  du*rm«'i  Japane*"  in 
America's  will  or  atU.ty  to  prj-eti  trjem 
against  Ccinmtuust  ac:::«i»»ca  r  ru;d  te  f.«- 


vtTt.T  <^<trr    &nd  Amcncaa  prestagi  tn  th« 
Cr.fr.:  v.-.^  have angia^  a  wrlont  btew. 
•^Cartatnty  «  wwuM  iftcnurts  the  Com- 

aad  gi-oom  aiwoog  thoac  wIm  try  to  hold  the 
lizM'  aeamst  co^^aumam. 

*i:  Mr.  S:xli=  cet«  a's^ay  ^".th  this  smash- 
a2d-p-&b  t^cr:r  in  Korea,  we  ooald  expect 
hun  to  try  ::  :n  other  Ttiln««hte  spc^s  in 
Exircpe  and  Acs  " 

STsuir  nt  cooo  spot 

"It  msT  well  he  that  he  was  trying  to  taat 
the  reactica:  of  the  U-::«i  States,  to  encour- 
age the  Chu^ese  Cocuniiiiists  to  latmch  £n 
■  amirtt  on  ^ocasoaa  axxl  to  -oreakec  both  cur 
Bflttarr  and  pcltttcal  poa.ticn  in  Japan. 

'SLsIm.  of  course.  Is  in  a  good  position. 
He  can  S|XDre  the  chal'.enie.  neither  back 
d3wn  noc  openly  £ibt.  Ee  can  disclaim  re- 
fponsibilitj  and  rest  while  we  expend  en- 
e.-rr.  etc.  And  with  Slavic  patience  hide  hJ 
time. 

■  Conremed  as  we  a.-e  and  should  be.  there 
aje  srme  iesfons  to  be  learned  from  this 
S2tuati.:n." 

irssiA  WOT  aiaiiBB 

"We  did  nDt  need  Russia  m  the  war  against 
Japan  m  1>45.  We  already  had  Japan  hang- 
irj;  on  the  rcpes.  She  hid  made  several 
overtures  fcr  peace  before  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence Tct.  we  beg£ed  Stalin  to  interrene  and 
to  derlare  war  en  Japan.  For  that  we  scld 
out  China,  bj  agreeing  to  g:ve  Russia  con- 
trol over  Manchuria,  ind  this  paved  the  way 
for  the  Communists  to  establish  a  base  oa 
r.:r.hem  Korea.  And  we  also  br:ke  faith 
•«::h  Korea,  to  whose  independence  we  had 
beccme  openly  ccmmittcd. 

"Our  sole  objective  was  to  crush  Japan. 
We  had  no  objective  fceyond  that.  We 
should  have  had  as  our  purpose  a  program  to 
k?ep  any  ageressor  nation  from  dominating 
Asuu  particularly  Russia,  whose  avowed  plan 
and  purpoee  to  destroy  o'or  American  free 
system  was  already  known  to  us.  Had  our 
leaders  had  that  vision,  they  wouid  not  have 
made  the  Yalta  deal  with  Russia.  They 
would  have  made  peace  with  Japan  on  rea- 
sonable and  satufartory  terms.  They  could 
have  preserved  the  economic  links  between 
Japan  and  K:.rea.  which  were  mutually  ben- 
efSciai;  likewise  Manchuria,  and  protected 
China.  That  could  have  teen  done  before 
the  SoTlet  Union  was  able  to  transfer  larger 
miiitary  forces  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East, 
and  would  have  kept  Russia  out  of  Man- 
churia and  E'rea." 

MaNCHtnUA  THZ  KTT 

*Again.  empires  are  built,  step  by  step,  by 
arrbiv  u'  men.  Or.ce  Manchuria  came  Into 
■  ^'.-viet  RtMsia.  It  w£s  Inevitable 
^  *-juld  te  nest     Then  will  follow 

the  attack  en  Jafan.  If  Japan  u  taken. 
A'aaka  u  in  peril. 

"At  every  turn  we  are  confronted  wlih 
Rusala— with  aa  estimaud  Jir.-ntd  force  of 
1*.000,C00  men.  modem  eutmarines,  and 
•wanna  of  atrplan^^  —and  thanks  to  numer- 
oui  despicable  persons  who  betrayed  us  In 
Waahtn^ton.  D  C  — the  atom  bomb  secret — 
a  2st  full  of  mUlUry  mlirht 

"And  wltn  tt  a  determination  to  destroy 
our  American  capitalistic  system.  They 
would  impoee  on  is  an  unholy  system  of 
tyranny,  which  dees  not  rec'-gnlze  Justice 
and  mercy,  the  cornerstones  of  cur  Chru- 
tlan  faith. 

ILlCSIOMt  MCST  CO 

"This  situation  demands  a  change  in  our 
thinking  on  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity. Fur  our  ChrUllan  civilization  laces 
a  clash  with  the  pa^au.  In  the  form  or  a 
nitblcas.  aggrcasive  and  relentless  Commu- 
nist Ruaaia. 

"We  must  abandon  and  avoid  seme  of  the 
llluaions  tn  which  we  ha\e  indulged  In  the 
past — such  as: 

"(1(  That  a  powerful  Soviet  Russia.  In  a 
wcakcne:!    and    IffipoverlsheU    Europe    and 


Asia,  would  be  a  force  for  International  co- 
operation and  peace     It  will  not  be. 

■  .2)  That  f>ersonal  snake-charming  ways, 
and  appeasement  could  or  would  melt  away 
the  ambition  and  design  for  conquest  and 
domination  which  Are  deeply  rooted  In  Rus- 
sian history  and  Communist  philosophy. 

"It  IS  high  time  that  we  recognize  these 
Illusions  and  scrap  the  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  grew  out  of  them. 

o.vE  WAT  TO  err  along 

•"There  Is  only  one  way  which  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  along  with  a  vast  totalitarian 
empire,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is, 
to  mamtain  the  United  States  stronger — 
miliiarilv,  eccncmicallv.  politicailv  and  mor- 
ally. 

"And  then  it  would  be  wholesome  to  have 
a  higher  sense  of  moral  responsibility  In  our 
public  servAnts.  so  that,  with  unswerving 
fidelity,  they  would  place  the  Nations  wel- 
fare above  friendship,  sentiment,  greed,  or 
personal  preferment. 

"The  news  that  hundreds  of  hom.osexuals 
were  employed  in  cur  State  Department  was 
shocking.  The  sc-what  attitude  showed  a 
callous  disregard  for  our  country's  welfare. 
For  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  agents  of  for- 
eign countries  diligently  prey  upon  these  un- 
fortunates. They  should  not  be  employed 
where  our  most  precious  national  and'  mili- 
tary secrets  must  be  guarded  and  our  In- 
ternational integrity  protected.  Perverts 
must  be  removed  from  such  positions  of 
trust  and  decency.  Integrity,  and  moral  con- 
sciousness reinstated." 

LAWS  N'EXO  STKENGTH 

'•.\nd  we  must  quit  pondering  as  to  the 
ultra- Intellectuals  who  consider  that  their 
individual  freedom  Is  rubject  to  no  re- 
straint— not  even  for  the  security  cf  our 
country.  The  laws  must  be  strengthened, 
and  adequate  punishment  meted  cut  to 
Communists  and  ethers  who  seek  to  destroy 
cur  country  by  unlawful  means,  steal  otir 
valuable  secreis." 
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Power  Supply  in  New  England  and  Its 
Effect  oa  Rural  Rates  and  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R.\NKiN 

or  Miasiasjpn 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  5.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
baitl?  which  I  have  wa^ed  for  the  last 
20  year.s  for  cheap  elcclncity  for  the 
American  people,  a.id  esp?cially  for  the 
furm.'rs  of  the  Nation,  I  have  tried  to 
present  the  picture  as  it  aHected  ever>- 
section  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  best  siatemrnts  I  h?.ve 
seen  on  the  situation  as  it  e.\ists  in  the 
Northeast  was  made  in  a  spe3ch  by  Mr. 
Geonje  H.  Duncan,  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc  .  at 
PiUofield,  Mass..  on  December  15.  1949. 

When  one  reaUzes  that  that  section 
of  the  country  has  no  coal,  no  oil.  and 
no  natural  gas,  he  can  understand  the 
necessity  for  developint;  the  water  power 
of  that  area,  and  seeing  that  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates. 

Mr.  Duncan  lives  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  By 
profession  he  is  a  retail  druggist;  but 
he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  has  served  for  more  than 
20  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  legi*- 


lature.  As  a  member  of  that  body  In 
1939,  he  cooperated  with  the  late  Wil- 
liam J.  Neal  In  securing  passage  of  a 
bill  allowing  the  organization  of  electric 
cooperatives  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative,  serving 
as  Its  first  secretary.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Neal  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration here  in  Washington  in  1943, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative  in 
his  stead. 
Mr.  Duncan's  speech  follows: 

The  futtire  of  electric  service  In  rural  New 
England  and  New  York  falls  naturally  Into 
three  aspects: 

I.  Future  necessities. 

n.  Prospective  supply. 

III.  Present  and  prospective  rates. 

Most  available  data  are  not  so  segregated 
as  to  apply  solely  to  our  rural  areas.  How- 
ever, rates  and  service  are  reasonably  char- 
acteristic here  of  those  In  urban  centers  both 
in  New  York  and  New  England. 

As  of  August  1949  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission released  a  Power  Market  Stirvey  of 
the  five  New  England  States,  excluding 
Maine  where  conditions  were  regarded  as  so 
variant  as  rot  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
study.  However,  this  survey  does  give  cer- 
tain data  regarding  Maine  and  New  York 
which  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  general 
situation.  Beginning  with  1934,  a  curve 
was  plotted  up  to  1947  and  thence  pro- 
jected to  1970  to  determine  prospective  needs. 

For  the  5-State  area  In  1947,  farm  and 
nonfarm  residential  use  was  2,577.000,000 
kilowatt-hours,  the  average  annual  use  be- 
ing 1,171  kilowatt-hours.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1970  the  average  use  in  this  class 
will  reach  3.060  kilowatt-hours  annually, 
requiring  a  supply  of  8.674.000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  or  23  percent  of  1947  supply.  Total 
production  of  electric  energy,  about  12,000,- 
000,000  kUowatt-hours  in  1947,  must  be  In- 
creased by  1970  to  26,600.000.000,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  or  213  percent  of  1947  supply.  Non- 
coincident  area  peak  demand  of  2.639.000 
kilowatts  In  1947,  Is  expected  to  increase  by 
1970  to  5.390,000  kilowatts,  or  207  percent. 
This  Indicates  the  scope  of  future  demands 
en  generating  facilities;  and.  of  course,  rxiral 
people  are  equally  concerned  with  every  other 
user  of  electricity  as  to  where  the  supply  la 
coming  from.  Even  In  1948  wide  areas  of 
this  region  were  troubled  by  shortage  of 
power  Indicated  by  low  voltage. 

As  of  December  81,  1948,  Power  Market 
Survey  shows  that  99  4  percent  ot  Connecti- 
cut farms  were  receiving  electric  service; 
98.9  percent  of  thoee  in  Vermont;  96  3  per- 
cent of  those  In  New  Hampshire;  94  8  per- 
cent of  those  in  Massachusetts  and  94  4  per- 
cent of  those  In  Rhode  Island — this  compar- 
ing with  a  national  average  of  74  9  percent. 
Although  this  indicates  that  here  we  are 
approaching  saturation,  by  no  means  does 
It  prove  that  we  are  nearlng  the  limit  In 
use  of  electricity.  While,  as  t>efore  stated. 
the  estimated  average  vise  by  all  farm  and 
nonfarm  residents  Is  3,060  kilowatt-hours^ 
by  1970,  for  farms  alone  the  estimate  Is  7,- 
160  kilowatt-hours.  Every  rural  resident, 
with  few  exceptions,  knows  of  some  use  to 
which  he  or  his  wife  can  put  labor-saving 
electric  power  on  the  farm  or  In  the  home. 

Late  In  1948  a  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  headed  by  Hon.  Edgar  H. 
Hui:ter.  chairman  of  New  Hampshire  Public 
Service  Commission,  submitted  a  valuable 
study  entitled  "Power  In  New  England." 
This  shows,  among  oth^  important  material 
to  which  later  reference  will  be  made,  that 
from  1939  to  1947  residential  and  farm  sales 
Increased  78  percent  In  the  six  New  England 
States:  and  this  period,  of  course  includee 
the  war  years  when  extensions  were  almost 
suspended.     Power  in  New  England  projects 


demand  only  to  1957;  but  the  curve  being 
almost  identical  with  that  In  Power  Market 
Survey,  it  appears  that  the  letter's  1970 
estimate  Is  reasonable. 

As  for  possible  supply,  Power  Market  Sur- 
vey has  this  to  say:  "No  specific  siiggestlons 
have  been  made  as  to  sources  from  which 
additional  dependable  capacity  of  the  future 
may  come,  as  this  wUl  be  covered  In  future 
studies";  and  certainly  we  shall  await  the 
report  of  those  studies  with  interest. 

Power  in  New  England  likewise  Is  reticent 
on  this  point,  limiting  Itself  to  pointing 
out  that  the  total  dependable  capacity 
for  New  England  In  1957  should  be  about 
4,566,000  kilowatts — 380.000  kilowatts  In 
Maine  and  4,186,000  kilowatts  in  the  other 
New  England  States.  But  where  the  extra 
capacity  is  coming  from,  beyond  the  addi- 
tional 630.000  kilowatts  now  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  to  be  In  operation  by  1951, 
and  amounting  to  1,264,000  kilowatts  Is  left 
to  conjecture. 

According  to  studies  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  there  is  potential  undeveloped 
water  pcwer  In  five  States  of  1.312,000  kilo- 
watts and  something  over  1,807,000  kilowatts 
in  Maine.  But  power  in  New  England  finds 
only  157,000  kilowatts  in  the  five  States  and 
263,000  kilowatts  In  Maine.  Granting  the  es- 
sential honesty  of  both  Investigations,  it  Is 
strange  to  find  such  vast  discrepancy.  I  be- 
lieve the  difference  arises  from  two  en- 
tirely different  approaches,  resting  on  two 
grounds — physical  and  financial. 

If  we  envision  a  power  site  as  available 
only  for  generation  of  power,  the  feasibility 
Is  vastly  less  than  If  we  view  It  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  coordinated  undertaking.  The 
sound  approach  from  the  point  of  public 
interest  Is  to  regard  an  Interstate  river  val- 
ley, such  as  the  Merrimack  or  Connecticut, 
as  an  entity,  having  regard  for  such  other 
benefits  as  flood  control,  soil  conservation, 
reduction  of  pollution  and  In  the  lower 
reaches  Improvement  of  navigation.  In  such 
a  development  with  reasonable  allocation  of 
costs  to  these  other  benefits,  the  proportion 
of  cost  to  be  assigned  to  power  projects  is  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  development  is 
feasible. 

But  to  imdertake  such  a  coordinated  proj- 
ect Is  beyond  the  scope  of  private  enterprise 
in  most  cases.  Even  in  the  ca^e  of  Maine, 
the  Androscoggin,  Saco,  and  Osslpee  Rivers 
have  their  source  and  much  available  stcrage 
area  in  New  Hampshire.  Thus  a  broad  proj- 
ect lies  outside  even  the  authority  of  the 
State.  Furtber,  since  development  of  a  single 
Site  brings  some  advantage  to  downstream 
locations  and  private  enterprise  has  no  power 
to  com.pel  contribution  from  owners  of  such 
locations,  this  type  of  development  faces  ob- 
stacles of  initial  costs  heavier  than  can  be 
supported. 

Thus  It  Is  obvloxis  that  the  only  practical 
approach  Is  through  the  agency  of  a  State. 
a  combination  of  States,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. New  Hampshire  took  an  Important 
and  enlightened  step  In  this  direction  by  the 
passage  in  1935  of  the  so-called  Wat^r  Re- 
sources Act,  under  which  the  Board  was  au- 
thorized to  construct  storage  reservoirs  pro- 
vided contracts  with  downstream  users  of 
stored  water  were  made  whereby  such  lisers 
would  pay  stifficent  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
the  reservoir.  The  act  further  provided  that 
no  one  should  use  stored  water  without  pay- 
ment. 

It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the  latter 
provision  Introduced  a  new  principle  appar- 
ently In  conflict  with  the  historical  right* 
of  riparian  owners:  yet  to  make  such  a  proj- 
ect fair  and  sound  the  right  to  charge  for 
stored  vrater  is  Inherent.  The  legislature  au- 
thorized the  Issuance  cf  State-guaranteed 
bonds  m  the  amount  of  $900,000.  The  rea- 
sonable approach  would  have  been  to  under- 
take some  project  where  contracts  could  be 
made  of  sufficient  amount  to  amortize  the 
cost  within  the  amount  of  the  State  guaran- 
ty and  then  to  proceed  by  i'ri'"ttdl'  suit  or 


otherwise  against  some  recalcitrant  riparian 
owner  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Impost. 

However,  the  water  resources  board  de- 
cided to  embark  on  a  project  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Connecticut,  now  known  as 
Murphy  Dam.  Impounding  Lake  Francis  at  a 
cost  of  some  $3,000,000.  Where  to  get  the 
additional  12,100,000  then  became  a  prob- 
lem. At  this  point  three  utilities — Connecti- 
cut River  Power  Co,  Bellows  Palls  Hydro, 
and  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire 
came  forward  with  a  generous  (?)  offer.  They 
would  contract  to  make  annual  payments 
for  the  use  of  stored  water  in  an  amount 
sxifilclent  to  amortize  the  cost  in  40  years, 
thus  In  effect  guaranteeing  the  whole  issue. 
But  for  their  generosity  they  exacted  the 
full  pound  of  fl£sh.  If  any  other  revenue  Is 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  stored  water 
during  the  amortization  period,  the  addi- 
tional revenue  Inures  not  to  State  but  to 
reduce  the  contribution  of  the  original  con- 
tractors. Thus  there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
State  to  determine  the  constitutional  right 
since.  If  successful,  not  even  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation could  be  recouped.  Worse  yet.  the 
precedent  having  been  set.  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  a  similar  project  could  be  fi- 
nanced on  a  different  basis. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  coet  of  stored  water  is  computed  to 
be  about  3  mills  per  kwh  to  the  utUlties  con- 
cerned; also,  that  the  so-called  Wilder  proj- 
ect, now  under  construction,  being  owned  by 
one  of  the  original  contractors,  in  effect  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  stored  water  without 
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Thus  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  having 
sacrificed  the  opportunity  to  do  a  big.  self- 
liquidating  project  on  storage  reservoirs,  the 
only  remaining  approach  here  appears  to  be 
through  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  directly  or  through  some 
agency  similar  to  TVA.  And  Judging  by  trie 
fate  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Vermont  Pjwer 
Authority  last  winter  and  the  abortive  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  New  England  develop- 
ment authority,  the  outlook  for  the  State 
activity  In  New  England  looks  dim. 

But  even  though  cur  rivers  were  used  to 
the  lullest  extent.  It  appears  that  the  area 
still  will  be  short  of  power.  The  St.  Lawrence 
project  offers  some  possibilities  but  still  not 
enough.  Our  New  York  friends  have  put  In  a 
claim  for  all  the  8O0.OC0  kw  to  be  generated 
there:  but  even  though  they  were  forced  to 
relinquish  part  through  interstate  comity, 
the  200,000  kw  which  may  be  allotted  to  New 
England  still  would  be  Insufficient.  In  any 
event  bydro  power  must  be  balanced  by 
steampower  to  overcome  the  vagaries  of  na- 
ture, albeit  full  regulation  of  rivers  would  go 
far  to  meet  that  necessity. 

On  the  financial  side  the  utility  approach 
affects  the  feasibility  of  development  not 
only  of  hydro  but  cf  steam  pover.  This  Is 
shown  mere  clearly  In  figure  V-l  (p.  31)  ot 
'Power  In  New  England,  a  pie-chart  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  cost  dollar  as  follows: 

Cents 

Operation  and  maintenance 17.4 

General  administration 12.  8 

Fuel 16  0 

Taxes    20.6 

Depreciation 9  1 

Return  on  investment 24.  1 

100.0 

Under  any  type  of  financing  the  first  four 
Items:  Operation  and  maintenance;  general 
administration:  fuel  and  taxes,  amounting  to 
66.8  cents  would  be  relatively  fixed  charges. 
In  hydro  plant,  although  there  Is  no  cost  of 
fuel.  It  well  may  be  that  higher  development 
and  transmission  Installation  costs  would 
entail  a  burden  comparable  to  fuel.  And  so 
long  as  we  have  otir  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion fairness  calls  for  taxes  or  "in  lieu"  pay- 
ments on  approximately  the  same  basis. 

But  the  other  two  Items,  depreciation  and 
return    on    Investment,    amounting    to    i3J 
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tba  Itf •  of  tb«  plmt.  ao  atpcvctetkn 
»  rrqotrad  tuyciad  a  aociBrt  tgvrt 
to  oo««r  errcn  la  ml— >im  ttet  life.    Ttiux 
^«b»  ak)ar  part  of  cocts  aUocatM}  to  U>oae 
wottid  be  aUooud  to  tta*  uiMruaktMo 


in  tb*  ProTlnc*  ot  Ontario. 
Canada,  la  tii«  cities  of  S?attic  and  TKoma. 
Waali^  aad  alMvlMr*  jvcres  tha:  th«  r«Ter.ue 
■■tfv  sadi  dmoMtazicca  I&r  exce«<ls  m- 
tcreat  and  aoiartiaatteo  diaries,  malting 
pnaaini*  A-aaUe  rcdQcUaaa  n  rat«a.  The 
IMd  report  c(  Ootarto  Hydro  abovs  904  kq- 
TitTipaifTMie.  aw  1  lid  tram  a  provinetaU j-cimed 
tririMilBKnn  a|ta»  ot  9JBH  nUtea.  prmctl- 
eaUj  oat  a(  debt  for  tbelr  ovn  dtstrtbuticn 
vttti  the  result  that  the  average  do- 
sernee  rate  to  abottt  1  cent  p«r  kilo- 
-bour.  all  this  aecampUabcd  sirce  1910 
tax  ouQ U  Ibvliao. 

Aa  (or  dactrte  ratei  In  roral  Hev  York  and 
He*  »»«ftafw<  ««  an:  me*  ir:th  the  same  tit- 
— ttoa  aa  m  pcver  oae — no  data  exiru  show- 
kBf  pmi  vhat  thej  arc.  Hovrrer  since  It 
li  ttoad  that  ta  gaacral  urban  rate  iched- 
vlaa  mpptj  in  nsal  areaa.  plua  capital  con- 
trtbutloesa  tn  aona  caaea.  w  are  joattflad  la 
wuff  orbaa  raiea  for  eampartHm. 

All  rmdJca  indicate  that  rates  la  our  area 
are  ajBoog  tbe  TiHTtait  in  tba  Matlon  vhtle 
arcraf*  power  taae  la  aa»oa«  tb«  knrcat.  PoU 
loving  are  a  ?ev  eofsparatlre  figures  as  ot 
January  1.   1>48: 
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It  Will  be  recalled  that  It  waa  stated  that 
the  a  1 1 1  aga  aniwial  farm  axtd  nonfarm  reat- 
dantial  uaa  ta  tba  9*w  England  area.  1  171 
kUcvatt-bcura  la  1M7  was  estimated  to 
reaeb  ajOOO  kllovatt-bours  tj  1970  How 
tuo— latHi  la  tbat  aatimaie  viU  be  seen 
by  ooaaparlaeB  vitb  prcaent  use  m  some  of 
tbe  areas  dtad. 

WbUe  coqpcrativas  are  Interaatad  prUnanl  j 
la  sailing  faiuMiB  and  otbcr  rural  bomes. 
«a  do  tapplj  aoaw  anail  eoouacrctal  entcr- 
prlsas;  ao  it  may  be  tatcreatlag  to  note  soma 
ecB^>arst:Te  rstes  la  tbat  claas. 
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Par  tbe  ynr  eodlng  June  30,  IMS.  RCA 
eooperaiMcs    pvurhaseU    '.mtn    uulttlca    61  3 


y- -icz  purcliased.  paying  an 

.1  .lis.     .\11  New  England  and 

New  York  cooperatives  are  Included  In  this 
cAte^ory  except  a  sn'.all  amount  purchased 
by  Vermont  Cooperative. 

PcUowiQg  are  the  prices  paid  and  source 
oX  supply  of  tbeae  cocperauves: 
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After  bearing  these  flares  doesn't  It  make 
your  mcuth  water  to  bear  of  wholesale  rates 
like  these: 

iruz« 

Oregon   Sute   average 4  fl 

Tennesaee  State  average ..... ....  5, 1 

Texas  State  average ....... .  8.7 

Washington  State  average . 3  6 

Wblle  In  our  area  It  Is  Improbable  that 
ve  reach  these  favorable  figures  for  a  long 
time,  owing  to  lack  of  extensive  water  piower, 
except  m  Maine,  and  distance  from  fuel  sup« 
piles,  our  rates  are  higher  than  In  States  such 
as  Kansas,  IlUnols  and  Ohio,  not  especially 
favored  In  this  respect. 

Some  figures  derived  from  the  1948  an- 
nual report  of  the  Public  Service  Company 
of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Public  Service 
Oommlasion  may  shed  light  on  the  situation. 
During  that  year  the  company  bought  from 
Connecticut  River  Power  Association  at  Hud- 
son, K.  H..  17.278.700  kUowatt-hours.  at  an 
average  rate  of  15.2  mills.  At  the  same  point 
there  waa  sold  to  the  same  company  13.- 
447.300  kilowatt-hours  at  an  average  rate  of 
4  8  mills.  At  Lunenbure.  Vt..  there  was  paid 
$25.CO0.  apparently  for  the  prlvilet^e  of  con- 
nection, for  at  that  point  there  waa  sold  to 
Coivnectlcut  River  Power  Association  6.352.- 
700  kilcwatt-hours  at  a  rate  of  5.7  mills 
though  none  was  bought. 

At  Townsend.  Mass.,  13.588.781  kilowatt- 
hours  was  bought  Irom  Northeast  Power  As- 
sociation at  15  4  mills,  while  none  was  sold. 
At  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  7.852.600  kilowatt- 
hours  was  bought  from  New  Hampshire  Gas 
A  Electric  Co.  at  19  2  mills,  while  a»  the  same 
point  there  was  sold  to  the  same  company 
a.736.StOO  kilowatt-hours  at  6  1  mills.  In  ail. 
the  company  bought  at  wholesale  43.945.714 
kUcwatt- hours  at  an  average  rate  of  16  mills 
and  sold  at  wholesale  93.800.027  kilowatt- 
hours  at  an  average  price  of  10  mills. 

If  the  company  had  paid  no  greater  rate 
for  all  wholesale  power  bought  than  the  rate 
received  for  all  wholesale  power  sold,  the 
saving  for  tbe  year  would  have  been  $263.- 
604.  Tba  average  paid  to  the  named  sup- 
pliers was  5  2  mills.  If  this  rate  had  been 
paid  to  these  named  suppliers  for  all  power 
bought  from  them,  the  saving  would  have 
been  $430,668. 

It  u  unfortunate  that  the  Corpa  of  Army 
Bngii.eera  fails  to  take  a  broad  view  of  p<^8si- 
blUtles  In  this  area.  An  experience  with 
which  I  am  familiar  will  illustrate.  I  con- 
duct a  store  near  the  bank  of  the  Contoo- 
couk  Klvcr.  a  trttutary  of  the  Merrimack  and 


neir  Us  source  In  the  floods  of  19SG  and  1938 
I  suffered  m.nor  dam.age,  while  severe  lossea 
were  incurred  all  the  way  down  both  rlvera 
to  the  ocean. 

In  1938  the  Army  engineers  developed  a 
project  for  a  flood-control  dam  at  Riverhlll, 
about  40  miles  down  the  Contoocook  and  3 
miles  from  Ita  confluence  with  the  Merri- 
mack. This  project  not  only  failed  to  afford 
protection  for  Contoocook  Valley  residents 
upstream.- but  would  have  flooded  cut  valu- 
able farming  land  as  well  as  the  vlllape  of 
Contoocook  of  about  l.COO  Inhabitants.  Val- 
ley residents  objected  strenuously  while  sug- 
gesting several  available  sites  upstream,  one 
on  Mountain  Brook  in  Jaflrey,  small,  but  near 
the  headwaters  and  uncontrolled.  Owing  to 
these  objections  the  project  was  dropped. 

Going  upstream  about  10  miles,  the  engi- 
neers then  proposed  Hopklnton-Everett.  a 
site  where  all  Contoocook  water  could  not 
be  contained,  necessitating  a  canal  to  divert 
surplus  flow  Into  another  river  valley,  the 
Plscataquog.  Opposition  to  this  arising,  they 
adopted  three  other  suggestions:  Blackwater 
and  West  Peterboro.  now  tullt,  and  Moun- 
tain Brook  in  Jaflrey.  After  extensive  studies 
at  the  latter  site  bids  for  construction  were 
advertised.  At  his  Juncture  certain  manu- 
facturers using  power  sites  on  the  river  dis- 
covered that  the  dam  was  to  be  open  with  no 
provision  for  gates.  These  men  came  for- 
ward with  the  proposal  that.  If  the  project 
were  dropped,  they  would  build  a  conserva- 
tion dam  at  the  site.  After  hearing  before 
the  governor  and  council.  State  approval  waa 
revoked.  Thereafter  the  JafTrey  Reservoir  Co. 
was  organized  and  built  the  dam  at  a  cost  of 
about  $75,000.  while  the  bid  on  the  engi- 
neers' specifications  was  about  10  times  that. 
The  dam  now  built,  while  not  giving  pro- 
tection for  100-year  frequency  floods,  ss  waa 
planned  by  the  engineers,  apparently  will 
give  It  for  about  50-year  frequency  volume, 
while  conserving  water  for  all  downstream 
tisers. 

In  the  meantime  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  been  studying  the  area,  and  In 
reply  to  a  request  of  Senator  8*ltoi«sta»-l 
(Massachusetts)  reported  to  him  under  date 
of  February  28,  1949,  In  effect,  as  follows,  re- 
garding tke  Contoocook.  Including  Black- 
water  and  West  Peterboro,  apparently  In- 
tended to  be  converted  to  flood-control-con- 
servatton  reservoirs;  power  development  at 
Blackwater:  a  flood-control-conservatlon 
reservoir  at  Bennington:  a  flood-control- 
couservatlon-power  development  at  Hills- 
boro  and  a  diversion  dam  at  Riverhlll  with 
power  site  at  the  confluence  of  the  Contoo- 
cook with  the  Merrimack,  complete  flood 
control  of  the  Contoocook  would  b?  accom- 
plished while  power  generation  v.culd  be 
nearly  100.000  kilowatts.  An  added  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  Is  that  little  disturbance 
of  local  economy  would  be  involved  beyond 
that  already  created  by  the  flood-control 
reservoirs  now  built.  And  not  one  of  these 
sites  was  deemed  feasible  for  pow^r  in  Power 
In  New  England. 

Vermont  people  In  particular  will  recall 
the  battle  of  West  River  recently  where,  as 
I  understood  it,  the  engineers  proposed  to 
build  a  giant  dam  near  the  mouth,  flooding 
out  one  or  more  villages  and  much  valua- 
ble farming  land.  That  battle  was  wen  by 
the  objectors,  but  neither  flood  control  nor 
power  h.-is  followed.  I  had  occasion  not  long 
ago  to  drive  up  the  West  River  Valley,  and 
It  occurred  to  me,  without  too  much  engi- 
neering knowledge,  that  there  v.ere  numer- 
ous sites  where  smaller  dams  could  be  con- 
structed without  serious  damrge  to  give  ade- 
quate flood  control  and  much  power. 

Too  much  criticism,  however,  shculd  not 
be  laid  at  the  doer  of  the  engineers,  in- 
structed by  law  as  V^ey  are  to  recommend 
sites  where  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs 
shall  be  greatest.  In  the  case  of  RlvorhiU 
and,  I  arsume,  of  West  River,  the  flgtirea 
warranted  the  projects,  looklr.'?  only  at  the 
narrow  flood-control  view.     But  my  sugges- 
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tlon  la  that,  taking  a  broad  view  and  in- 
cluding all  conceivable  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, a  combination  of  small  proj- 
.  ecta  might  well  be  proved  feasible.  And  It 
Irks  my  Scotch  soul  to  see  flood -control  dams, 
costing  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
and  admirably  conceived  In  themselves,  ly. 
ing  idle  when  without  material  Interfer- 
ence with  the  major  purpose  they  might  be 
put  to  additional  beneficial  use. 

While  the  Instances  related  refer  mainly  to 
New  Hampshire  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar, I  doubt  not  that  elsewhere  in  the 
area  similar  Instances  may  be  found  where 
ulterior  motives  or  lack  of  vision  have  re- 
sulted In  failure  to  make  the  most  advanta- 
geous use  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  couple  of  theories,  or  perhaps  1 
khould  call  them  hunches,  for,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  are  Incapable  of  direct  proof.  Still, 
by  deduction  from  known  facts,  they  must 
be  true.  ( 1 )  A  small  conservation  reservoir 
will  retain  more  water,  proportionally,  than 
a  large  one;  {2i  a  conservation  reservoir 
confers  more  Intangible  benefits  than  ever 
can  be  derived  from  a  strictly  flood-control 
reservoir. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  with  a  conservation 
reservoir  each  foot  of  the  perimeter  will  con- 
trol a  certain  amount  of  ground  water  in  the 
banks,  dependent,  of  course,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  banks.  For  easy  understanding 
envision  a  reservoir  100  feet  square.  The 
perimeter  will  be  400  feet,  each  foot  retaining 
ground  water  In  the  banks.  Where  the  bank 
Is  porous  tbe  amount  so  retained  will  be 
great;  where  nonporous,  small.  Now  cut  the 
100-foot  square  reaervotr  into  four  reservoirs, 
et^h  50  feet  aquare.  While  the  surface  area 
will  remain  the  same,  the  perimeter  will  be 
doubled  to  800  feet.  And  there  U  the  added 
advantage  that  tbe  reuined  ground  water 
wm  not  be  subject  to  evaporation  as  will  be 
tbat  of  the  body  Itactf . 

2.  A  strictly  flood-controt  rmrvolr  never 
will  retain  any  appreciable  amount  of  ground 
water.  A  conservation  reservoir  always  will 
retjln  such  amount  of  ground  water  as  ita 
basin  and  banks  permit.  But  when  tha 
reservoir  la  drained,  all  such  ground  water 
Will  not  return  to  the  parent  body  but.  by 
subterranean  course,  may  find  its  way  under- 
ground for  considerable  distances,  finally 
perhaps  appearing  on  the  distant  side  of  a 
hill  to  revivify  a  spring  or  brook.  Further, 
these  underground  courses  by  constant  use 
will  tend  to  enlarge  so  that  In  time  cf  flood 
much  surplus  flow  may  be  diverted  from  the 
principal  channel  to  others  where  danger 
may  be  far  less.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
a  dry  reservoir  these  underground  channels 
will  tend  to  clog  during  disuse,  with  the 
result  that  at  flood  time  all  discharge  is 
through  the  principal  channel. 

During  recent  years  the  Intensity  of  floods 
In  the  area  has  shown  a  marked  Increase; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  one  important  cause 
has  been  the  gradual  disappearance  of  In- 
numerable small  millponds  which  in  earlier 
years  dotted  every  stream.  So,  while  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  a  number  of  smaller  reservoirs 
may  be  greater  than  that  cf  a  few  giants,  the 
damage  to  local  economy  will  be  less  and  the 
Intangible  benefits  greater.  The  whole  the- 
ory of  control  of  our  rivers  requires  a  broader 
vision  than  as  yet  has  been  applied. 

To  stim  up,  then.  It  seems  that  we  In  the 
Northeast  must  look  forward  to  shortage  of 
power  and  high  rates  for  service  lintil  such 
time  as  there  arises  a  force  of  public  opinion 
as  will  bring  these  in  authority  In  Congress. 
la  cur  legislatures,  and  In  utilities  to  take 
a  breeder  view  of  the  possibilities  In  both 
physical  and  financial  aspects  a^  here  out- 
lined. 

HoweveT,'  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  recent 
Interest  among  those  representing  the  area 
in  Congress.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Introduction  by  Senaltor  Smtth,  of  Maine,  of 
a  bill  looking  toward  development  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  power:  of  Senator  Antrx.  of  Ver- 
mont; and  Senator  Tobit,  cf  New  Hampshire, 


in  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  of 
Senator  Sai.to.nstall.  of  Massachusetts,  who 
has  Introduced  a  bill  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  cf  power  possibilities  in  New  England; 
and  of  Congresswoman  Woodhocse.  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Congressm.in  '.^vx,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  have  Introduced  bills  creating 
a  Connecticut  Valley  Authority  and  a  Merri- 
mack Valley  Authority,  respectively.  We  of 
the  cooperatives  should  tise  every  means  at 
cur  disposal  In  support  of  these  projects. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscoasin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlm  that  appeared  in  the  June  28  issue 
of  Human  Events,  as  follou-s: 

It  was  a  few  months  before  the  fall  of  the 
Czprlst  regime  In  Russia.  Prof.  Paul  Mil- 
yukov,  leader  of  the  opposition  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  Party,  was  delivering  an 
Indictment  of  the  Government  before  the 
Duma  or  Parliament.  (It  la  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  In  Czarlst  Russia.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union,  there  were 
real  opposition  parties  and  there  were  par- 
liamentary speeches  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.) 

MUyukov  asserted  that  pro-Oerman  In- 
fluences were  at  work  In  the  Ruaslan  admin- 
istrative apparatui  Backing  up  this  general 
charge  wltb  apectflc  allegations,  he  repeated 
ever  and  over  again  the  accuaing  question. 
-Is  this  stupidity  or  treason?" 

A  good  many  Americans  may  well  have  re- 
peated Milyukov'i  question  as  the  bizarre, 
disturbing,  and  still  fragmentary  stcry  of 
Communist  espionage,  infiltration,  and  per- 
vasive influence  in  Government  agencies 
continued  to  unfoid.  It  is  Americas  mis- 
fortune that  no  one  In  the  position  of  Igor 
Gouzenko,  Soviet  cipher  clerk  who  decisively 
cracked  the  Canadian  spy  ring,  had  "chosen 
freedom"  in  this  country. 

Because  of  the  character  of  his  work  Gou- 
zenko had  names  and  facts  about  the  Cana- 
dian spy  ring,  organized  by  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary attach^  In  Ottawa,  at  his  fingertips. 
He  was  able  to  deliver  to  the  amazed  and 
unsuspecting  Canadian  authorities  a  neatly 
packaged,  coherent  case. 

Revelations  of  Communist  underground 
activity  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  come  out  in  conftislng,  piecemeal  fash- 
ion. Soviet  intelligence  work  inherits  two 
very  efficient  and  experienced  traditions. 
Espionage  was  one  of  the  best  developed 
services  in  Czaiist  Russia.  Ana  in  those  days 
Russian  revolutionaries  developed  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  in  dodging  the  police. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  every  efflcient 
espionage  organization,  and  one  that  is  very 
faithftilly  practiced  by  Soviet  foreign  intel- 
ligence agencies,  is  not  to  let  any  individual 
know  too  much  about  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  The  three  Individuals  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  uncovering  tiie  Communist 
undergrotmd  in  the  United  States,  Louis 
Budenz.  Whittaker  Chambers,  and  Elizabeth 
Bentley,  frankly  admit  that  they  were  only 
cogs  tn  a  very  big  machine  during  their  pe- 
riods of  Communist  service.  Many  aspects  of 
Soviet  espionace  were  outside  the  sphere  oX 
their  activity  and  knowledge. 

Yet  the  verified  record  up  to  the  present 
time  la  sufficient  to  confound  the  Innocent 
and  not-so-mnocent  individuals  who  try  to 
brush  03  the  fact  that  there  is  a  disloyalty 


problem  of  serlotis  proportions  with  stereo- 
typed cries  of  "hysteria,"  "witch  hunt,"  "red 
herrlne."  etc. 

The  Canadian  spy  ring  was  not  the  flement 
of  some  diseased  Imagination.  When  the 
German  refugee.  Dr.  Klatia  Fuchs.  coniessed 
that,  with  a  still  undiscloed  number  of 
American  accomplices,  he  conveyed  import- 
ant atomic  secrets  to  Soviet  agents  there  waa 
unfortunately  no  reason  to  suspect  the  truth 
of  what  he  said.  There  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convince  Jurle<:  that  Alger  Hiss  and 
Judith  Coplon  were  guilty  us  charged. 

Unless  the  Departmen  of  Justice  was  fla- 
grantly lying,  some  highly  top-secret  Gov- 
ernment material  was  found  in  the  office  of 
the  pro-Communist  mapa-tlne  Amerasia.  Be- 
tween the  ca  es  where  there  la  a  strong  pre- 
ramptlon  of  dowru-lght  disloyalty,  exploited 
bv  a  foreien  j.-'^wer.  and  the  sheer  stupidity 
that  caused  respectable  magazines  to  eo 
overboard  for  Soviet  propaganda  during  the 
war.  and  Hollywood  to  dabble  in  idyllic  pro- 
Soviet  films,  there  Is  a  large  and  very  dis- 
quieting area  In  which  emotional  bias 
prompted  decisions  which  were  In  Soviet, 
rather  than  In  American   interest. 


One  cannot  understand  the<*tlll  Incomplete 
and  im.finished  story  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion without  recalling  that  emotional  pro- 
Soviet  bias  was  the  occupational  disease  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  American  IntelU- 
genuia  during  the  thirties.  The  Soviet  re- 
gime Is  perhaps  the  cnly  tyranny  In  history 
that  has  maintained  over  so  long  a  period 
tbe  uncritical  sympathies  of  individuals  who 
liked  to  regard  themselves  as  friends  of  all 
good  cauaes. 

Edticatcd  Americans,  almoot  without  ex- 
ception, reptidiatad  and  denounced  the  vtola« 
tlons  of  the  rlgbu  of  nun  represented  by  tba 
rtfUBM  of  Hitler  and  MtiaaoUnl.  But  mmy 
of  tiMHB  flunked  the  moral  test  presented  by 
the  Soviet  regime  In  Rtissla. 

Intellectuals  bowed  before  the  shrine  of 
a  regime  that  stripped  the  intellectual  in  Rus- 
sia of  bis  last  shred  of  self-respect  and  inde> 
pendence.  Individuals  who  quivered  witb 
Indignation  over  occasional  violations  of  civU 
liberties  In  the  United  States  sang  the  praises 
of  a  regime  which  recognized  no  civil  liber- 
ties whatever.  Certain  artists,  playwrights, 
writers,  and  musicians  whose  knowledge  of 
the  facts  Involved  was  sketchy  and  limited, 
to  say  the  least,  developed  the  habit  cf  tos- 
sing off  blanket  endorsements  of  the  whole- 
sale death  sentences  that  followed  Soviet 
political  trials. 

In  this  widespread  and  quite  unprece- 
dented emotional  ccmmitment  to  a  foreign 
government  one  can  find  the  seeds  of  trea- 
son in  some  cases;  the  clue  to  the  success  of 
Communist  Infiltration  tactics. 

m 

International  esplonaere  Is  a  very  old  game 
Indeed.  But  m  the  United  States  as  else- 
where, something  new  has  teen  added  ty  the 
growing  up  of  a  Soviet  fifth  colimin.  com- 
posed of  Individuals  who,  for  conviction 
rather  than  for  money,  are  prepared  to  be- 
tray their  own  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
Kremlin.  There  was  no  serious  or  effective 
Ge.'-man  or  Japanese  espionage  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  war. 

But  the  status  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
ally  whose  motives  and  intentions  could  not 
be  safely  questioned  offered  a  eclden  oppor- 
tunity for  many  Communist  infiltration 
methods.  In  his  oook.  Defeat  in  Victory,  the 
Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stctes  at 
that  time,  the  Honorable  Jan  Ciechancwski, 
reports : 

"Some  of  the  new  war  agencies  actively 
conducted  what  could  only  be  termed  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda. 

"So-called  American  propaganda  broad- 
castt  to  occupied  Poland  were  outstanding 
proofs  of  this  tendency.  Notorious  pro- 
Soviet  propagandists  and  obscure  foreien 
Commtmists  and  fellow  travelers  were  en- 
trusted with  these  broadcasts." 
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Thn*  proalBa&t  cnplofaes  of  the  Polish 
bcmaeik  oC  tte  OWl  •ttmt  tlM  war  Apfwarcd 
tn  tb*  «M<fc<  of  CcBunanJM-tfooLUutad  PO' 
ct  tlMB  aov  edits  a  pro> 
Hot  OBiT  t>:«  OWl  but 
opMad  t&cir  doors 

•  poUc7  of  «>• 
clottdc  tatftvMiMls  o(   prorad   dcmocntlo 
vbo  Mrrt  ksovn  aa  strtnic  anti- 
It  caa  cacUj  be  imapnwl  bow 
of  AaMilea»  poticf  vaa  th« 


fttaway  cf 
by  tlw  most 
witaaaa.  Um  BIm  type- 
wiser  oa  wliletk  tte  lacrfln»t»ffg  dccu« 
BCBta  vtr*  copied.  eoaTtncad  a  pacrj  ihat  Al- 
ger B-m  vaa  gtuItT  of  perjury.  T!iis  raises 
ttM  stlii  unaasvcred  qusstiioa  vbethar  and 
turn  tar  Hisa  oaad  hla  liia«iHM  s  ror  pro- 
Bomtt  puipuasi.  aa  oa*  of  tike  trw  ciniian 
ad»1ssii  at  %b»  Talta  CaelcrcDce  and  aa  cbief 
dtrertor  of  pttfra'lnf  tor  the  San.-Fran- 

lamacbed  the  United 


Protebty  »arr  taportaat.  altbooih  leas 
poMlctaHt  than  the  ease  of  Alger  Hlas.  are 
tha  ImpUcatkns  of  the  allefed  Communist 
sympathies  cf  the  late  Harry  Dexter  White. 
White  «aa  mentioned  txrth  by  Whit  taker 
Cbamhct*  and  by  XlUabeth  Bectley  as  a 
•ourec  of  taformaxiott  for  Communist  spy 
na«iw  neither  Chamber*  nor  Bectley.  de- 
spite the  abuse  hurled  at  them  by  the  pecrle 
Arthur  Koastler  calls  anti-an'.l-Ccin- 
laa  been  prored  Inaccurate  en  any 
m»}ot  ptae*  or  tcstfmony. 

White  »aa  the  rt<fht-hand  man  of  Rer.ry 
Mi&rsenthatt.  and  the  chief  architect  of  the 
liofgeathaq  plan  tor  the  deliberate  economic 
ruin  tsbd  dsatnicihju  of  Germany.  A  pctr.t 
that  has  bees  gcoeraUy  orerlooked  is  that 
t^e  Uorgenthau  plan  ca!2ed  for  the  policing 
of  Germany  exdoslvely  by  the  troopa  cf  Ger- 
aMkoys  contineetal  Belghbors.  excluding 
JflMTlesa  sBd  Brttlah  armed  forces. 

la  net  this  exac*.!y  what  Stalin  would  have 
tfcelred^  A  searching  inTertl?aticn  cf  the 
ongtna  cf  the  Morgenthau  plan  la  long  over- 
due. 

w 

Out  erf  the  blasts  and  cctinterblasta  set  off 
by  Senator  McC4»rHTs  charges  there 
•OMrfea  a  coniiderabie  core  cf  hard  in- 
disputable fact.  Agenu  cf  the  OSS  ard  the 
FBI  discoTered  large  qtiantltles  cf  ttolen 
Ctrttmmtnt  dcct^ments  in  the  oQce  of  the 
mf  litis  AflMvasla.  a  publication  edited  by 
mup  Jaffa,  a  man  of  long  Communist-front 
.aasoetatiooa.  Many  of  these  documents  vere 
•op  seerec  and  vers  of  high  political  and 
■ritltary  Impertacoc. 

In  the  optnlon  of  the  TBL  oommunicated 
to  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Joseph  C  Grew 
and  lo  the  State  Department  security  officer. 
Julius  Hninaes.  there  was  an  alrturlx  case 
for  the  prosecution  of  six  persons  who  were 
arrested  In  coonection  with  the  case.  But, 
for  reasons  which  have  nerer  been  sattsfac- 
tOKfiy  es^tetncd.  the  prnstHltoiJ  was  aUowed 
to  petv  OM.  being  dropped  tn  soote  eases 
and  most  taMlsctlirely  pressed  tn  ethers 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which 
■uppUed  many  supposed  experu  f<jr  service 
In  the  Par  East  during  the  aar.  Included  in 
»Xm  staS  acme  persons  la'^er  revealed  as  Com- 
munists and  many  whuae  .  writings  would 
stamp  them  as  felicw  trsrelers. 
^What  has  bean  pauxn  on.  what  must  often 
taaplre  the  qtiaaltau  'Stuptdity  or  treason?" 
U  a  guerrUU  war  for  the  mind  cf  America, 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  guemlU  tactics 
are  ever  countered  wtthuut  some  excesses. 
But  the  OWA  who  seas  a  CrxnmunUt  under 
every  bed  Is  no  more  absurd  and  u  probably 
less  daaifvous  than  the  ""^"rjitmimitt  ladivid- 
«al  who  doesn't  rrcjgaias  CoaMBMBM  agen  s 
and  sympaUUaMS  »lMi  are  nghl  m  bed  witn 
huu. 


Why  Is  .Anyone  Shocked  at  Red  Invasion 
of  Korea? — United  States  Invited  It 
When  We  Foolishly  Wrote  OS  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^.RKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  7,  1930 

Mr.  JVDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
June  27.  1950: 

Univxssal  Stramai  Ovrx  Korea  Invasiom 
CALiro  Mtstittinc — UNmn  Statts  Wrote 
Orr  Asia  Lo!»c  Aco  To  CoNctNTHAXK  on 
Exraors 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  why  anyone  should  be  surprised  that 
the  Communists  in  Moscow  tcoit  advantai^e 
of  Americas  policy  of  drifting  is  a  mystery. 
The  whole  world  acts  sxirprlsed — as  if  the 
doom  of  Korea  wasn't  foreseen  for  a  long 
time  aa  a  part  of  the  Washington  admin- 
istration's poUcy  of  concentrating  on  the 
cold  war  in  Europe  and  talttng  a  chance  on 
what  might  happen  In  Asia. 

Senator  Connallt,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Forr:-Tn  Relations  Comniittee.  summed 
up  w.th  admirable  candor  the  policy  cf  the 
United  St;i:es  toward  Korea  in  an  interview 
in  the  magazine  United  States  News  and 
World  Report,  in  Its  May  5  issue: 

■'Do  you  think."  he  was  asked,  "the  sug- 
gestion that  we  abandon  South  Korea  is  go- 
ing to  be  seriously  considered?" 

NOT   PART   or   DEFTNSE    STS.VTECT 

"1  am  afraid."  he  replied,  "it  Is  going  to  be 
serious' y  considered  because  I'm  afraid  it's 
going  to  happen,  v.hethcr  we  want  it  or  not. 
I'm  for  Korea.  We're  trying  to  help  her — 
we  re  appropriating  money  now  to  help  her. 
But  South  Korea  is  cut  right  across  by  this 
line — north  of  it  are  the  Communists,  with 
access  to  the  mainland — and  Russia  is  over 
there  en  the  mainland.  So  that  whenever 
she  ta£es  a  notion,  she  can  just  overrun 
Korea.  Just  like  she  probably  will  overrun 
Formosa  when  she  gets  ready  to  do  it.  I 
hope  not.  cf  course." 

"But  isn't  Korea  an  essential  part  of  the 
defense  strategy?  '  he  was  asked. 

"No.  Of  course,  any  position  like  that  la 
of  some  strategic  importance.  But  I  don't 
think  it  is  very  greatly  Important.  It  has 
been  testified  before  us  that  Japan.  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines  make  the  chain  of  de- 
fense which  is  absolutely  necessary.  And.  of 
course,  any  additional  territory  along  in  that 
area  would  be  that  much  more,  but  it's  not 
abeolutely  essential." 

Senator  Connallt  doesnt  make  American 
foreign  policy,  but  is  well  Informed  on  the 
trends.  This  p>olicy  has  been  in  the  making 
for  some  time.  Thus  Owen  Lattimore,  called 
by  Senator  McCarthy  the  "architect  of 
America's  far  eastern  policy,"  urged  long  ago 
the  scuttling  of  Korea.  In  his  memorandum 
of  August  1949  for  the  State  Department's 
adTlao^  committee,  which  was  made  public 
April  3  In  the  midst  of  the  McCarthy-La ttl- 
more  contnjversy,  Mr.  Lattimore  wrote  with 
relerence  to  Kurea: 

CALLED  A   LUBU.ITT 

"South  Korea  is  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset  to  the  Interests  and  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  doubtful  how  long  the 
prraenl  regime  tn  South  Krirea  can  be  kept 
alive,  and  mere  effort  to  keep  it  alive  Is  a  buj 


advertisement,  which  continually  draws  at- 
tention to  a  band  of  little  and  Inferior 
Chiang  Kai-sheks  who  are  the  scorn  of  the 
Communists  and  have  lost  the  respect  of 
democratic  and  would-be  democratic  groups 
and  movements  throughout  Asia. 

"The  United  States  should  dlsem.barrasa 
Itself  as  quickly  as  possible  of  Its  entaugle- 
meata  In  South  Korea." 

So  the  Moscow  Government  has  committed 
another  act  of  aggression.  Only  last  week 
the  State  Department  was  talking  of  eventu.il 
negotiations  with  such  a  government.  It 
ought  to  be  plain  now  that  any  fun  her  re- 
liance on  the  Kremlin  would  be  lueleas. 

The  Soviets  have  kept  up  a  program  of 
harassment  all  over  the  world.  Meanwhile 
the  United  States  has  done  hardly  anything 
to  harass  the  Communists  In  the  satellite 
states  or  Inside  Russia.  Ignoring  the  many 
opportunities  for  psychological  penetration 
and  also  allowing  the  Voice  of  America — a 
most  important  instrumentality — to  be  uti- 
lized as  a  routine  news  service  instead  of  a 
crusade  of  Ideas  dcjigned  to  separate  the 
Ku.s&ian  people  from  their  Communist  over- 
lords. 

Perhaps  the  Korean  episode  will  sharpen 
American  policy  and  change  It  from  a  passive 
affair  to  an  active  policy  of  carr>'ing  the  cold 
war  into  the  areas  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 


Public  Complains  About  Mail 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  many  newspaper  articles  of  co'.umnists 
and  letters  sent  to  the  editor  of  many 
of  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  the  public  is  complaining  con- 
cerning the  curtailment  of  mail  sorvica. 
They  are  also  complaining  that  the  serv- 
ice is  not  as  efficient  or  satisfactory  as  it 
was  some  months  ago. 

One  of  the  postal  employee  orpaniza- 
tion's  friends,  with  headquarters  here  in 
Wa.shin:,'tor.  submitted  to  me  t^o  ar- 
ticles which  he  read  recently  in  the  New 
York  Post.  They  were  written  by  the 
columnist  Sylvia  F.  Porter. 

I  am  sure  the  article  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  readers  of  the  Record  £o  I  have 
added  it  to  my  remarks  herewith.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  June  21  under  the  column  headed 
"Delaye    letters." 

It  follows: 

Delated  Letters 
(By  Sylvia  F.  Porter) 

The  postcard  read  "one-day  private  sale, 
Monday.  June  19  Drastic  reductions  on  a'4 
goods  In  stock,  wc  re  clearing  cur  shelves 
before  goln?  on  vacation  until  July  4.  Come 
early!  Wonderful  bargains!"  That  card  ar- 
rived at  my  home  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
20th — almost  a  full  day  after  the  sale  ended. 

"So  this  Is  how  the  Post  OOce's  economy 
drive  is  working  out,"  I  mumbled  as  I  stud- 
led  the  ad  and  the  postmark.  "Here's  one 
little-business  man  I'm  going  to  interview." 

When  I  walked  Into  the  shop  <lt's  In  my 
rel'.;hb<irhoixli ,  the  cwner  was  behind  the 
cuutiter.  sorting  boxes.  *  No  one  else  wos  in 
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the  store      I  showed  him  the  card,  tcld  him 

why  I  had  come. 

"I  know,  I  know."  he  moaned,  "you're  not 
the  only  one  who  has  called  me  today  to  say 
they'd  Just  received  the!r  nctlc^s.  And  I 
mailed  them  early  last  weeic!  I've  told  every- 
one who  has  called  that  I'm  extending  the 
sale  and  to  please  come  In.  I've  postponed 
my  vacation  and  I'll  stay  open  In  the  hope 
they'll  come  In." 

"How  did  the  sale  gc?"  I  asked. 

"Fair,"  he  said.  "It  wasn't  much  better 
than  an  ordinary  day.  And  people  around 
here,  like  you.  always  respond  to  mv  sales, 
don't  ycu?"  I  nodded,  he  moaned  again.  "I 
don't  know  who  got  my  cards,  who  didn't. 
I  don't  know  how  many  customers  I  ve  lost, 
what  the  business  might  have  been.  Can't 
you  do  something?     Can't  you?" 

Tes,  we  can  do  something — if  we  raise  our 
voices  to  complain  to  Congress,  tell  our  rep- 
reaentativea  how  we  feel  ab';ut  this  slow- 
down. For  both,  the  House  and  Senate  Post 
OfBce  Ojmmlttees  have  passed  bUls  ordering 
the  Post  Office  to  restore  mail  service. 

These  bUls  are  waiting  In  Congress  right 
now.  can  t)e  passed  overnight  If  you  tell  your 
legislators  to  do  so. 

If  you  Just  continue  complaining  to  3rour 
family  and  neighbors,  nothing  wUl  be  done. 
And  as  of  July  1,  the  cuts  in  service  wiU  be 
extended  to  every  community  in  the  country. 

But  If  you  protest,  Congress  wiU  act.  It's 
up  to  you. 

The  whole  Idea  of  slowing  down  the  malls 
after  two  centuries  of  speed-up  is  repugnant. 
The  very  suggestion  of  this  backward  step 
In  an  era  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  at  a  mo- 
ment of  record  prosperity  Is  lull  of  sardonic 
Irony. 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  has  to  save 
$70,000,000  His  expenses  for  next  year  are 
set  at  $2,277,000,000,  his  appropriation  is  now 
$2207.500000.     Bo  what  does  he   do? 

Under  his  economy  schedule,  home  maU 
deliveries  are  down  to  one  a  day  and  collec- 
tions have  been  ended  after  7  p.  m.  in  most 
areas.  Much  of  the  nleht  work  in  the  post 
ofllce  that  used  to  expedite  the  mails  is  out: 
windows   are  closed;    services   are  cunaUed. 

Of  course,  delays  in  social  mail — family 
letters,  invitations,  conzratulatlons.  etc. — 
aren't  serious.  But  they're  annovine.  up- 
setting. And  they  can  turn  out  expensive 
for  the  individual  family.  I  know  severai 
people  who  are  now  relying  on  special  de- 
hvery.  telegrams,  and  long-distance  phone 
calls  for  family  important  news — instead  of 
the  ctistomary  6-cent  or  3-cent  stan:p. 

And  much  more  Important  Is  the  Impact 
on  the  Innocent  tuslnessnaan.  the  smaller 
firm  that  happens  to  be  located  In  a  resi- 
dential area  or  a  district  outside  the  busiest. 
He  may  lose  ctistomers,  a?  my  local  merchant 
did.  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  may 
be  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  more  centrally  located  firms  tot 
orders. 

There  are  much  more  Intelligent,  much 
more  efficient  ways  to  raise  $70,000 .000  than 
this — regardless  of  Donaldson's  affection  for 
"shock  treatment."  This  is  senseless,  pain- 
ful "economy" — and  the  quicker  it  becomes 
an  embarrassing  memory,  the  better. 


Motto:  Liberty,  lateHijence,  Our  NaHon'i 
1  S^iety 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

Cf 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursdaj/.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.     Mr  Speaker  more  and 
more  every  day.  we  hear  opinions  ex- 


pressed from  the  general  public  concern- 
ing our  Government,  and  the  people  be- 
hind it.  The  great  majority  of  these 
opinions  are  of  a  critical  nature.  We 
all  know  that  our  Government  and  the 
men  behind  it  are  not  perfect,  no  more 
than  the  people  who  are  criticizing  it 
are  perfect;  but  it  is  the  best  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  today,  and  in  view 
of  the  world  situation,  it  is  about  time 
that  our  Citizens  do  a  httle  more  prais- 
Ini?  of  our  Government  instead  of  criti- 
cizing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the 
Downtown  Lions  Club,  of  Fort  Worth. 
Tex .  and  forwarded  to  me  by  H.  E. 
<Buckt  Cunmngham,  which  includes  a 
statement  of  fact  taken  from  the  World 
Almanac  of  1949  and  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  that  only  55 
percent  of  the  potential  voters  have 
exercised  their  privilege  of  the  free  vote: 

RE.SOLtrnOK       BT       DOWTJTOWT*       LlOIfS       CLPa, 

POBTH    WOHTH.    TEl. 

(Motto:    Liberty.    Intelligence,    our    Nation's 
safety) 

Whereas  cur  forefathers  founded  this  coun- 
try on  the  premise  cf  personal  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all.  with  special  privileges  to  none, 
with  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  and 

Whereas  the  standard  of  living  and  per- 
scaal  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  reached  the  highest  plane  in  the 
history  of  mankind,   and 

Whereas  all  agree  that  our  country,  and 
democracy  itself,  are  pas.«lng  through  the 
supreme  crisis  of  their  existence,  and  that 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a  need  for 
leaders  of  Intelligence,  Integrity,  Indus'ry, 
and  vision:  and 

Whereas  presstj-e  groups  and  subversive 
elements  are  new  active  In  movements, 
which.  If  not  checked  at  once,  will  break 
down  our  economy.  Jeopardize  personal  liber- 
ties and  endanger  our  Nation's  safety-,  ind 

Whereas  from  statistics  taken  from  the 
World  Almanac  of  1M9  and  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  en  y  55  percent 
cf  the  pjotenrlal  voters  of  the  United  States 
exercised  their  constitutional  privilege  and 
45  percent  neglected  their  duties  as  citizens : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers. In  keeping  with  cur  motto,  and  carry- 
ing out  cur  inherent  pairi<.  vie  respoasibUi- 
t:£s.  pledge  ourselves  to  unite  wuh  others 
tn  demanding  that  all  men  m  public  oljice, 
regardless  of  party  aitl.ations.  whether  in 
city,  county,  state  or  Federal  Govern-jsent. 
must  now  and  m  the  futuic  work  for  the 
good  of  America  and  her  economic  and  moral 
security;  and  be  it  further 

ResCted,  That  we  demard  that  all  men 
In  pubac  cfice.  new  and  in  the  future. 
vlgc-cusly  strive  to  protect  American  in- 
terest, both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  keep- 
tig  with  the  Intent  and  purpoee  of  cur 
Ccnstituticn;  and  be  it  furth.er 

Resolred,  That  we  strive  tc  promote  and 
maintain  within  the  various  ramifications  of 
our  Gcvemment  a  strong  moral,  aoclal.  and 
economic  fiber;  one  that  we  may  view  with 
pride  as  it  is  passed  ''n  to  coming  genera- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

ResolTed.  That  we  demonstrate  ctir  love 
of  cctmtry  by  famLliar-.zing  ourselves  with 
aU  public  issues  and  using  the  rights  ar.d 
lat^gegts  Tested  under  our  democratic  lorm 
of  Gcve.-nment  that  we  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  vote  upon  al.  cccasicns  and  taie 
It  upon  ourselves  to  iirge  others  to  do  like- 

w.se. 

Submitted  by  the  dtizer-ship  and  patrt'Ot- 
Ism   committee   to   the    memti^rship   of   the 


Downtown  Lions  Club.  May  SO.  1950.  A.  D  . 
at   its  regularly  scheduled  weekly   meeting. 

CmziWSHIP  AND  P.\TaiOTE5:4 
COMMinCE. 

Hal  CHFaHT,  Chairman. 
ROBEET  M.   Dttkx, 

CocKairmaru 
Joe  Saooulxi, 
Kenneth  Jours, 
Ft-ETCHTB  Ward, 
A.  B   Sammcns 

MeTnt>trt. 
The      above     resolution      presented      and 
adopted  by  membership  May  30.  1950. 
Rot  M.  NArca.a. 
President,  Dountown  Lions  Club, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Attest:  E.  S.  WEXororr, 

Secretary,  Dounlown  Lions  Club. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


To  Seat  Commanist  Qiiaa  in  tke  United 
Nations  Wonld  Gire  It  a  Veto  Oyer 
Action  A^aiiut  Aj;fression  and 
Thereby  Frustrate  tii«  Wishes  of  Gen- 
oinely  Peacefal  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

m  or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVTS 

Friday,  July  7,  1950 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RtcoRD.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News  of  J'oly  5.  1950: 

No  PlJkCX  rOB  NXCTEAU 

It  Is  beyond  understanding  how  govern- 
ments supporting  the  United  Nations  in  the 
fig^t  for  Korean  Independence  can  at  the 
same  time  urge  election  of  Communist  China 
to  a  seat  on  the  UN  Security  Council. 

AU  the  world  knows  that  the  Korean  In- 
vasion  was   M>:)scow- inspired. 

The  Red  Invaders  were  trained  by  Russian 
officers,  and  are  supported  by  Russian-bullt 
tanks  and  S.ghter  p'.aaes. 

Many  reterans  ol  the  Chinese  civil  war  are 
fighting  now  on  the  Korean  front  against  the 
forces  of  the  UN  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Moscow  and  Peiotne  re-rime-^,  for  both  capi- 
tals loudly  proclaim  that  fact. 

What  do  would- be  appeasers  of  the  Siviet 
Union  hope  to  gain  by  ousting  Naiicnailst 
Chir^  from  the  UN  and  assigning  its  mem- 
bership to  the  Redf .  who  at  this  very  moment 
are  openly  defying  the  organization's  Korean 
decisions'' 

If  Russia  had  not  been  bnycctttng  the  UN 
on  the  China  issue,  the  Soviet  delegate  would 
have  attended  the  Security  Council  meeting 
which  voted  miiitary  sanctions  against  the 
N<?rth  Korean  aggressors,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  vetoed  that  action.  This 
would  have  tied  the  organization's  hands  and 
all  of  Korea  probably  would  be  under  Red 
rule  today.  Only  since  Russia's  self-imposed 
absence  from  UN  meetings  has  the  organiza- 
tion been  permitted  to  function  as  its  Charter 
ccHitempl&ied.  Why  then  sacrifice  honor 
and  Integriry  to  bring  the  Russians  back 
into  the  organization  where  they  can  do  more 
harm? 

This  fight  Is  for  keeps,  and  the  war  tn  Korea 
ts  only  1*3  Initial  skirmish  Similar  Com- 
munis: adventures  are  plotted  wherever 
Moscow  has  a  weil-orzanlzed  fifth  column. 
Presumably,  the  weaker  sp',:s  will  be  ex- 
ploited first,  but  no  free  na-un  is  immun« 
to  attack  There  can  be  no  nevrals  in  sucla 
a   situation,   and   Moacow   rec^.i-iizes   none. 


A 1972 
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Weak  &nd  TAriUAUng 
to»  bUod  to  SM  this 
«•  VTMiE   Um   UN.  wbtcb 


It5  vhich  are 
net  br  prrmitt^d 
baa   become    Ui« 


StTfajthfn  lh«  United  States  Minn« 
Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M!KE  MANSFIELD 

0»    MOTTANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jnlji  7.  1950 

Mr.  ,M.\N*SFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
pracDt  difficulty  in  which  this  country 
finds  itself  poiitis  up  to  the  need  for  a 
fuB-flnlfed  Umted  SUtes  Marine  Corps. 
'  The  bwriers  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
eorps  are  well  too«n  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  The  real  danger  to  the  ma- 
rines is  not  in  any  legislative  proposal 
but  rather  m  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions. In  this  respect  it  may  be  wtll  to 
point  out  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Armed  Forces  is  aware 
9t  UUs  and  has  done  all  that  it  could  to 
fife  ttke  Marine  Corps  a  fair  deal.  It  is 
my  hope  tliat  the  Senate  Appropriations 
C«iim:ttee  will  consider  the  funds  allb- 
cated  to  the  corps  for  1951  and  raise  the 
amount  sufficiently  to  allow  for  two  fully 
manned  and  equipped  divisions  and  a 
22-squadron  air  force 

The  budget  recommendations  for  1P51 
would  reduce  the  Marine  Corps  by  5.000 
enlisted  personnel  This  in  itself  cer- 
tainly would  seem  to  be  a  great  mistake 
at  the  present  moment  when  it  is  obvious 
that  we  need  to  build  up  the  ready  forces 
we  have  available  to  use  for  this  and  any 
other  emergency  that  may  occur. 

Should  the  present  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Hou.se  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  go  into  effect  it  will  mean,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  reduction  of  5  COD  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, a  reduction  from  22  air  squad- 
rons to  12  squadrons.  This  is  a  clear 
indication  of  how  the  Marine  Corps  can 
be  weakened  through  control  of  expendi- 
tures within  the  executive  departments 
to  an  even  greater  degree  than  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  Congress  when  it  grants 
the  appropriations. 

As  ha.5  been  brought  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hoiise  many  times,  air  power  in 
iiseU  is  not  enough  to  win  a  war.  It  is 
mectmarj.  in  view  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties which  we  face,  that  we  have  a  co- 
ordinated air-ground  team  capable  of 
rendering  the  close  air  support  of  ground 
troops  similar  to  that  developed  by  the 
Ifarine  Corps  during  World  War  II.  This 
deficiency  will  be  met  in  part  by  the 
small  number  of  available  marine  :>quad- 
rons  now  being  nabcd  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  will  consider 
the  omnibus  ai^»x}{»iat:cn  bill  very 
shortly  wUl  talte  thm  v^cu^s  mto  con- 
sideration and  approiiriate  the  funds 
iry  to  stremtthen  the  Marine 
so  that  II  can  opt. ate  uiiii  the 


maximum  amount  of  efficiency,  speed, 
and  coordination. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor! 

LXATHEXNXCKS  •SAEDI  1  UF"* 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

WxsHiNCTcN  —Word  that  a  comba'  division 
rf  marines  has  been  alerted  for  the  trip  to 
Korea  h;\s  had  a  gviod  effect  on  the  morale 
of  the  Nation  s  famous  amphibious  fighters. 

The  marine  top  brass  has  been  noticeably 
c!c«e-mouihed  alx>ut  the  rather  dismal  com- 
muniques fn->ra  Mac.^rthur's  headquarters. 
But  underneath  the  surface,  officers  and  men 
»ere  beginning  to  sound  off  about  tx;ing  kept 
8tAte«ide  10  days  after  the  shooting  h.id 
bevrun. 

Tl'.e  order  to  "saddle  up"  is  Iwund  to  h.ave 
«  he.irtontng  effect  on  Americans  everywhere 
mindful  of  the  battle-tried  efficiency  the 
marines  have  displayed  In  scores  of  headlong 
assaults  out  of  waist-deep  water  from 
Guadalcanal  to  I  wo  Jlma 

The  fact  that  General  Ersklne's  outfit  Is 
embarking  from  San  Diego  will  help  to 
counteract  gloomy  first  impressions  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  heavily  armed  and 
mechanized  Communist  forces  have  overrun 
the  d?f crises. 

The  Increasing  opinion  about  th^;  invasion 
of  Korea  is  that  a  long  campaign  will  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  and  Its  UN 
allies  to  drive  the  Communist -backed  north- 
erners back  over  their  side  of  the  line — 6 
montiis  at  least. 

The  invaders  have  driven  their  motorized 
armor  so  deep  into  South  Korea  that  It  is 
expected  to  take  weeks  Ijefore  ground  troops 
and  supporting  heavy  equipment  such  as 
tanks  and  artillery  will  be  available  to  mount 
a  powerful  enough  counterattack. 

If  and  when  that  time  comes,  military  ob- 
■ervers  think  then  would  be  an  ideal  moment 
for  the  marines  to  spring  a  surprise.  The 
building  tip  of  such  an  oflensive  could  be 
greatly  helped,  too.  they  believe,  if  one  marine 
division  were  used  to  create  a  powerful  di- 
version that  would  help  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  main  front. 

Th?y  are  wondering  if  an  amphibious  land- 
ing 0:1  the  Yellow  S?a  by  a  full  division  of 
marines  In  the  vicinity  of  Seoul,  for  example, 
would  not  be  an  Ideal  place  for  what  would 
in  effect  be  a  second  front. 

The  farther  the  Communists  advance  away 
frc<m  their  home  bases,  the  thinner  and 
tauter  becomes  their  line  cf  communications. 

The  assumption  here  Is  that  one  divisl.in 
of  marines  fully  supported  by  sufficient  heavy 
tanks  and  guns  and  air  cover  from  Navy  car- 
riers would  compel  the  invaders  to  withdraw 
their  forces  which  already  are  well  south  of 
the  Korean  capital.  It  might  even  split  the 
Invading  army  and  trap  the  advanced  forces 
In  a  pocket. 

All  this  would  Involve  considerable  risk;  it 
wouli  tie  up  a  sizable  sea  force,  Incltidmg 
carriers  which  would  be  operating  within 
range  of  enemy  land-based  aircraft  There 
would  even  be  the  chance  that  hostile  sub- 
marines might  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  er.cotira<::lng  to  realize 
that  lx>ld.  attack-conscious  thinking  figures 
in  current  military  appraisals.  Some  Navy 
carriers,  incidentally,  have  air  squadrons 
aboard  manned  entirely  by  marine  aviators, 
men  schooled  In  close  tactical  air  operations. 
carrier  landings  and  take-olTs,  and  sea-air 
combat  Intelligence  procedure. 

Be.', re  many  weeks  have  passed  reports 
iT'tn  the  Korean  war  front  may  thrill  uj 
With  the  new?)  that  the  marines  have  landed 
and  the  situation  U  everything  ttiat  tradition 
tays  you  could  reas<jnably  expect  when  the 
ie.<.tUerii.cckB  take  over  a  luihting  asalgumeut. 


Keep  It  Clear: 

Our  Choice; 
Uf 


The  Cold  War  Wa$  Not 
ihe  Kiemlin  Forced  It  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

'•  or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
Thompson  from  the  Washington  Star. 
The  fact  that  this  article  appeared  just 
before  the  Communist  attack  on  Korea 
only  underscores  its  wisdom: 
Handing  or  Cold  War  Back  to  R^ds  Who 
Started  It  Is  Proposed 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  free  nations  ar« 
inept  at  presenting  their  case,  and  are  ne- 
glectful of  both  psychology  and  semantics. 
We  have  allowed  the  Russians  to  run  away 
with  peace  while  we  have  gotten  ourselves 
put  on  a  limb  with  the  term  "cold  war." 
which  phrase  has  been  put  into  the  reverse 
of  its  initial  meaning. 

The  term  "cold  war"  was  Invented  to  de- 
scribe the  Soviet  strategy  of  pursuing  war  by 
every  means  but  the  ultimate  one  against  all 
non-Stalinist  states.  The  cold  war  was  Rus- 
sian—not American.  It  started  In  the  spring 
of  1945.  when,  as  the  war  neared  its  end,  in- 
ternational communism  openly  deserted  the 
policy  of  Allied  cooperation  and  reverted  to 
us  basic  aim  ol  world  conquest  via  revolution 
and  civil  war. 

Actually,  the  Russians  revealed  their  hand 
much  earlier,  when  they  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  General  Sikorski  in  1943.  aim- 
ing at  the  creation  of  an  all-Communist 
Polish  government.  In  Germany  they  broke 
with  four  power  control,  still  loyally  upheld 
by  the  Western  Allies,  the  winter  following 
the  war,  suppressing  the  German  S:xrialists 
In  their  zone  as  a  step  toward  full  Sovlet- 
Izution.  Their  aim  was  visible  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  though  not,  apparently,  to  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  or  Truman. 

rNABLE  TO  EUT   OFF   RUSSIA 

America  demobilized  Its  vast  armies  In 
such  haste  that  there  was  even  a  problem 
of  finding  a  garrison  force  for  Germany. 
The  center  of  American  policy  throughout 
the  war  and  as  late  as  1946  was  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  Russia  at  almost  any  price  and 
at  the  cost  of  our  other  Allies.  It  was 
the  frankest  kind  of  appeasement,  which  re- 
sulted—as a  sideline,  but  Inevitr.bly  and 
logically — In  pro-Communist  personalities 
and  actual  Communists  exercising  undue  In- 
fluence In  cur  own  Government,  which 
heritage  is  the  catise  of  the  present  distrust 
and  fear. 

The  United  States  realized  with  excruciat- 
ing slowness  that  Russia  wa3  not  to  be  bought 
off  by  regional  spheres  of  influence,  but  that 
Stahn  (like  Hitler)  waj  thinking.  "Today, 
east  Europe:  tomorrow,  the  world."  Thca 
came  the  belated  be';;inning  of  western  resist- 
ance to  Stalin's  cold  war. 

Resistance  is  an  excellent  word.  But  In- 
stead of  using  it  to  describe  what  we  are  do- 
ing, we  have  aided  the  Russians  to  turn  the 
tables  on  us.  Our  leaders  t)egan  talking  of 
waging  and  winning  this  cold  war.  So  tliat 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another  th» 
Soviets  are  confusing  the  peoples  Into  believ- 
ing that  America  si&rted  tiie  cold  wur  wbUe 
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the  Soviets  are  upholding  the  resistance — 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  truth. 

One  recalls  the  condition  described  by  Lin- 
coln in  the  second  inaugural  address: 

~One-clghth  of  the  population  were  colored 
slaves  •  •  •  localized  in  the  scuthem 
part  These  slaves  constituted  a  pecxil- 
lar  •  •  •  Interest  *  •  •  to  strengthen 
perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the 
object  for  which  the  Insurgenu  would  rend 
the  Union  even  by  war:  while  the  Govern- 
ment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to 
restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it." 

resistanci  theocch  cNrrr 

That  descrlt>es  our  situation  with  the 
Soviets.  At  no  time  has  there  been  thought 
of  waging  hot  or  cold  war  on  the  territory 
or  population  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  of 
liberating  Its  slaves,  or  interfering  In  Its 
Internal  affairs.  All  that  ve  have  belatedly 
determined  Is  to  restrict  the  terrltcrlal  en- 
largement of  that  regime  and  state  by  de- 
fense resistance. 

Lincoln  also  said: 

"While  (the  Government)  was  devoted  to 
saving  the  Union  without  war.  Insurgent 
agents  were  seeking  to  destroy  it  without 
war  •  •  •  and  divide  effects  by  nego- 
tiation. Beth  parties  deprecated  war  but 
one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than 
let  the  Nation  survive,  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish." 

The  west  has  decided.  In  strengthened 
unity,  that  It  will  accept  war  rather  than 
perish.  Every  measure  we  have  taken  has 
been  to  warn  the  Soviets  tnat  we  will  ac- 
cept war,  if  they  make  it.  Western  leaders 
are  convinced  that  this  Is  the  only  deter- 
rent that  can  pave  the  way  for  eventual 
negotiation  and  settlement. 

We  are  working  for  peace.  And  we  should 
hand  the  cold  war  back  to  its  initiators, 
never  use  the  phrase  again,  and  describe 
our  struggle  correctly,  as  defensive  resist- 
ance, through  unity  and  strength. 


Dr.  Jessap  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  UWRENCE  H.SMITH 

or  w^scoNs:N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr  Speak- 
er a5  pait  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  todays 
Washington  Times-Herald.  This  edi- 
torial gives  a  fair  resume  of  Dr.  Jessups 
activities  as  they  affected  our  far  east- 
em  policy  and  which  have  now  resulted 
in  the  Korean  war. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IDr.  JEsstrp  ANo  Mr  Htde 

It  ^  reported  that  the  New  Deal  majority 
of  the  committee  under  Senator  Ttuingb 
which  was  charged  with  investigating  Sen- 
ator McCartht  s  charges  of  Communist  In- 
fluence in  the  State  Department  has  voted  to 
clear  Ambassador  at  Large  PhUip  C.  Jessup 
of  allegations  that  he  was  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer.    The  whitewasii  was  expected. 

Mr.  McCarthy  had  said  that  it  was  up  to 
the  American  people  and  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  Dr.  Jessup  was  a  Commtinlst 
dupe  or  a  knave  who  knew  what  he  wa* 
doing.  -But,  dupe  or  knave."  said  the  Sena- 
tor, "certainly  he  is  not  the  type  of  person 
%e  want  shaping  our  foreign  policy." 


REDS    CRAVTTATrD    TO    ENSll'IL  IS 

Dr  Jessup  has  an  extremely  curious  hls- 
tcry.  He  was  for  many  years  a  professor 
of  international  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  successively  chairman  of  the 
American  council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  chairman  of  the  Pacific  council 
of  the  IPR  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican council  and  conctirrently  chairman  of 
the  research  advisory  committee  of  the 
American  council. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Institute 
cf  Pacific  Relations  was  the  number  of  Ccm- 
munists  and  Communist  sympathizers  who 
gravitated  to  It. 

In  his  various  capacities  Dr.  Jessup  was 
associated  with  Prof  Owen  Lattimore.  named 
by  Senator  McCarthy  as  the  prlncpai  archi- 
tect of  Americas  disastrous  policy  in  China 
a.".d  Asia,  and  a  number  01  persons  cited  as 
Commur.lst  or  pro-Commun:st  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
other  governmental  bodies. 

becket  documents  stolen  from  tTNrrED  states 
Far  Eastern  Stirvey.  a  publication  cf  the 
American  ccuncil.  for  a  considerable  period 
occupied  offices  adjoining  those  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  magazine  Amerasla  Six  persons. 
two  of  them  State  Department  ofBcials.  one 
a  lieutenant  of  naval  intelligence,  and  three 
editors  or  writers  on  the  .\merasia  staff,  were 
arrested  In  1945  foi  wartime  espionage  In- 
volving the  theft  of  1,700  secret  documents 
from  the  State  Department  and  other  Gov- 
ernment cfices  The  magazine  a. so  main- 
tained a  large  photocopying  department 
which  could  copy  such  material. 

During  the  period  from  1934  to  1941,  Latti- 
more edited  another  IPR  publication,  ti-.e 
Quarterly  Pacific  ASairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  Amera^ia  along  with 
Philip  Jaffe,  its  editor,  and  Mark  Gayn,  one 
time  corresfwndent  for  the  defunct  Chicago 
Sun,  both  of  whom  were  seized  In  the  1945 
roundup  of  document  thieves 

Under  Dr.  Jessups  dlrect.on,  Far  Eistern 
Survey,  on  July  14.  1943  attacked  our  ally, 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  an  article  by  Eisson. 
Bisson  called  Nationalist  China  feudal  China, 
while  Commtinlst  China  was  democratic 
China.  Bisson  turned  up  for  a  time  in  tiie 
State  Department. 

JESStTP    JOINED    JCAXT    RED   rRONTS 

Within  weeks  after  the  Jessu^-Bi-Tson 
blast,  Ccmmunists  from  Moscow  to  New  York 
had  adopted  the  new  line  that  Chinese  Com- 
mtmists  were  democratic  and  agrarian  re- 
formers. 

Senator  McCarthy  asserts  that  Frederick 
Vanderbilt  Field,  a  millionaire  partyUner.  re- 
warded the  American  council  for  its  support 
of  the  Ccmmunists  with  two  checks  total- 
ing 83,500. 

The  records  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  help  to  round  out 
the  Jessup  portrait.  He  was  a  member  of 
numerous  Communist  fronts,  among  them 
the  American  Law  Students  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a  sponsor. 

In  1939  Jessup  was  a  sponsor  and  one  of 
those  issuing  the  call  for  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  in  Washington,  which  op- 
posed registration  and  fingerprinting  cf 
aliens,  and  also  pretested  the  deportation  of 
aliens  who  advocated  changing  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government.  Other  party  fronts 
Joined  by  the  professor  were  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  for  Domestic  Rights 
and  the  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
Embargo  ( on  arms  to  Spain  i . 

CLOSELY    tll.rm   WTTH    ALCEX    HISS 

When  charges  of  Communist  infiltration 
were  made  against  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Reiatioiu  in  1947.  Jessup  denied  the  charges. 


On  February  16,  194fl,  he  was  one  of  U 
Signers  of  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
urging  that  "the  United  States  at  once  stop 
the  production  of  (atomic)  bombs,"  and  that 
any  fissionable  materal  on  hand  be  dumped 
In  the  sea.  After  Russia  first  exploded  an 
atcmic  bomb  last  year.  It  boasted  It  had 
been  producing  them  since  1947.  Dr.  Jessup 
would  have  disarmed  America  of  atomic 
weapons  while  the  Soviets  were  arming 
themselves  with  them. 

As  deputy  to  Alger  Hiss  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco United  Nations  Charter  Conference  ia 
1945,  at  which  Hiss  served  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Jessup  became  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  State  Department  official  later  con- 
victed of  perj-wU-y  m  denying  past  Soviet 
espionage  activities.  Hiss  and  Jessup  were 
fellow  trtistees  bjth  of  the  IPR  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Er.dcwment  for  International  Peace, 
of  which  Hiao  was  president  at  the  time  of 
his  indictment.  Jessup  was  a  character 
witness  for  Hiss  at  both  of  his  trials  and, 
upon  Hiss'  conviction,  sti.ted  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  change  his  previously  expressed 
opinion  that  Hiss'  reputation  for  integrity, 
loyalty,  and  veracity  was  gocd. 

THIS   IS    THE    MAM    TYDINGS    DETENDS 

Among  Jessups  other  contributions  was  to 
direct  the  preparation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment white  paper  commissioned  by  Secretary 
Acheson  when  China  was  lost  to  the  Com- 
munists, offered  a?  an  apologia  for  the  dis- 
mal course  cf  American  policy  which  sold 
out  the  friendly  Nationalist  Government. 
The  surviving  remnants  of  the  Nationalists, 
In  wlicse  behaK  Acheson  later  said  America 
would  not  lift  a  finger,  are  new  under  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Seventh  Fieet  ^t 
Formosa  by  order  of  Mr.  Truman,  who  re- 
versed himself  and  overruled  Acheson.  Jes- 
sup, et  al.,  after  getting  int-'  a  war  with  the 
Korean  Communists. 

After  this  assignment,  Jessup  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Far  East  to  try  to  dream 
up  a  new  American  policy  for  the  Orient. 
He  chose  Bangkok  for  a  conference  witlx 
American  diplomats  in  the  area,  althougH 
Informed  observers  knew  that  city  as  a  hot- 
bed cf  Soviet  espionage,  and  knew,  further, 
that  the  principal  hotel  In  the  city  was  owned 
by  the  Russian  Government. 

This  is  the  man  who.  in  the  view  cf  Sen- 
ator TYDINGS  and  the  New  Dealers,  is  not 
subject  to  challenge  concerning  loyalty  and 
good  sense.  He  is  a  man  regarded  by  hia 
protectors  as  adeqviate  to  fill  a  position  aa 
a  one-man  State  Department  brain  trust  on 
a  roving  cmmission  to  the  world.  If  he  ia 
the  best  we  can  get,  heaven  help  the  coua- 
try,  for  its  days  are  numbered. 


American  Diplomats  in  Formosa  Still 
SeekiBf  To  Destroy  Rather  Than  To 
Assist  the  Chinese  GoyeramcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MXNirXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Friday,  July  7,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Richard 
L.  Stokes  from  the  Tidings,  of  Jime  2, 
1950.  Mr.  Stokes  had  just  rettimed  from 
a  personal  visit  to  Formosa.  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  get  into  messes  like  that  In 
Korea  when  we  still  have  third-string 
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in  chATPf  of  crucial  areas  like  For- 
II  ;s  intoleraUc  to  hare  .Ameri- 
can rrpmenut:ve5  abroad  undennming 
fxieiMtiy  vofremmenUi  and  thereby  giving 
aHtaao  to  our  country  s  ene- 
the  Comaumtsts.  We  need  in 
Ftimio^  &f  able  and  experienced  and 
»-ise  dipiomauc  troubleshooters  as  »e 
hare. 

Cinrcs  Sr»ns  Euka&st  ox   F^^&mosa   Still 
PAaxoTs  Rx9  L»x 

*Bt  Richam  L.  ^okn) 

Let  us  suppose  a  party  of  correspcndents, 
representing  PrtTda,  Ixrcstla.  Trud  Notoj* 
FresujA,  Um  VctUtcUkaja  Gazette,  and 
Krakodll  bMt  tiatited  from  Mosccv  to  is- 
vcvUgat*  condtUofM  ta  Hung-arr. 

laactDC  furtiter  that  «tafl  members  of 
tta  SoTtM  Bmbuiy  m  Budapest  led  them 
iBto  uMueii  by  tb«  bxittoDbolc  and  viiis- 
pered  :*>«  toUovtnc  Into  th?tr  ears: 

We  have  to  admit  that  the  situation  In 
Bxinfrary  la  better  than  cculd  be  expected. 
But  the  regime  wtU  nerer  be  a  true  people's 
tfesKxracT  actU  non-Marxist  parties  are  ad- 
mitted ir.t-  the  gOT«rxuaeiit  on  eqtial  terms 
vith  Conin:u:iist». 

"Hungary  can  be  saved,  but  orJr  tf  It 
rtds  Itaelf  of  Comrade  Raknsl.  falsely  known 
aa  'the  Jfagyar  SiaJin."  As  hia  succe'S^r.  an 
a<tBlrab:e  choice   would   be  Cardinal  Mind- 

HXZCIC    NAnOXS    tJ^ST    ST*N-a 

ScMlers  will  murmur:  "How  utterly  mad." 
But  the  fantasy  Is  only  sliehtly  more  in- 
credible than  the  atzxKxphere  Tfhich  shocked 
recent  American  Tisttors  to  the  United  States 
y         Smbassy  in  Talpeh.  capital  of  Formosa. 

The  sper.Ac:e  cf  a  gay  and  rallant  people. 
flgbtlng  a  battle  of  life  and  death  with  their 
tMcka  to  the  last  wall,  commonly  wins  re- 
spect ereu  fraa  thdr  enemies. 

Wlten  the  heroic  nation,  in  addition,  em- 
bodies the  most  ardent  pro- American  shrine 
on  earth,  and  is  waging  America's  war  single- 
handed,  against  commonlsm.  the  least  to  be 
expected  would  be  sympathy  or,  at  worst. 
neutrality. 

American  correspoodents  were  horrified  to 
discover  that  Lhe  American  Embassy  in 
Talpeh  is  engaged  in  mercilessly  driving  the 
final  nail  into  the  bier  of  his  country's  only 
staunch  ally  In  the  Par  East. 

At  the  Lead  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
Talpeh  they  found  not  an  Ambassador  but 
a  Charge  d  ASsores,  In  the  person  of  Robert 
Campbell  Strong,  a  plump  snd  supercilious 
career  man  from  Wtacooatc.  34  years  old, 
who  forsierly  had  bean  a  mere  consul  at 
TMngtao. 

omcT  roT  0!f  thi  job 

"The  State  Department."  m'jrtered  cne 
•ortiapoodent.  "lias  put  an  ciBce  boy  on  the 
Jo*  •*  <»•  at  the  boCtflst  dip  omatlc  spots  m 
th»  vofld.  What  Talpeh  needs  U  a  full  Am- 
baasador  at  the  highest  tallter  ' 

In  the  opinion  cf  his  camjatriots  on  Fc»'- 
moaa.  Stror^  u  a  rabid  Stti  reliite — that  is. 
a  devoted  adherent  tc  the  party  Imc  as  re- 
drawn ff,r  Chica  by  Joseph  Stalm  In  1M3, 
fcllcwirg  the  rictcry  at  Sta.ingrad. 

Strong  drteed  hlOMeU  m  .-.  loyal  servant 
at  the  Stat*  Department. 

The  luzsdamentaU  of  the  n»w  BoTiet  policy 
drarted  7  years  a«o  were  that  Chiang  KaJ- 
ahek  miat  he  eliminated,  ani  that  the  Chi- 
nese Reels  Ehculd  gain  adulisicn  to  the 
goremmer-t  wjih  the  purptw  cf  becoming 
lU  poililcal  and  military  muters. 

According  to  responiib  e  Informants. 
Strong's  policy,  directed  by  the  State  De- 
partment, has  been  as  fullcvs: 

Until  tb*  cBcrt  «aa  sbo«m  to  be  futUe 
some  mootba  ago.  Strong  emstantl,-  urged 
upon  GenacaliaMmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  that 
the  rormosa  gcwmment  wcuid  never  be  rec- 
ogni»d  ty  Secretary  Arbeacn  as  a  true  de- 
uaUl  CcmmuTteU  \»e.-e  ^ccepled  In 
OB  eqval  terms  with  the  Kuo- 


mintang.  Social  Democratic  and  China 
Youth  Parties.  These  are  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  Legislative  Yuan. 

The  Embassy  at  present  U  striving  to  bring 
abv  ut  the  downfall  cf  Chiang  Kal-»hek. 
though  he  has  stood  for  30  years  as  the 
Orients  great  pillar  of  flame  against  com- 
C'.untsm. 

An  endeavor  Is  also  being  made  to  force 
a  wedge  between  the  Generalissimo  and  his 
armed  forces  by  cultivating  dissension  with 
his  brilliant  comrr.ander  in  chief  of  ground 
troops.  Lt.  Gen.  Sun  Li-Jen. 

General  Sun  is  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  In  his  compound  are 
two  elephants  which  he  brought  to  Formora 
from  Burma  as  souvenirs  of  the  victory  la 
which  the  Chinese  armies,  under  his  com- 
mand, smashed  for  the  first  time  the  legend 
cf  Japan's  mUitary  invincibility. 

CaiMIN.U.    INSA.VTTT 

The  spiritual  climate  of  Formosa  Is  patrl- 
ctic.  Idealistic,  and  intensely  pro-American. 
The  contrast  upon  entering  the  United  States 
Embassy  was  that  cf  setting  foot  en  alien  and 
enemy  soil,  which  was  not  only  anti-Chinese 
but  anti-American  antf  pro-Soviet. 

One  experienced,  as  never  before,  a  sense 
of  the  criminal  insanity  of  the  State  De- 
partment's betrayal  of  free  and  loyal  China. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival.  Strong  held 
a  press  conference.  His  condescending  air 
of  sophistication  and  evasion  of  major  ques- 
tions led  the  spokesman  cf  the  newspaper 
griup  to  suggest,  to  Strong's  face,  that  we 
should  walk  out  of  the  room.  The  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  we  heard  members  of  the 
Embassy  staff  make  some  important  admis- 
sions. 

Th-  Nationalist  regime,  we  were  tcld.  is 
"indubitably  superior  "  to  any  previctis  one 
in  American  experience  in  China.  It  was 
ackno^iedeed  to  be  honest  and  efficient. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  the  currency 
has  remained  suprisinely  stable,  thanks  to 
uise  fiscal  measures.  In  spite  of  enormous 
pressure  placed  on  the  Islands  economy  by 
a  flood  cf  refugees  from  the  mainland,  and 
ty  the  government's  administrative  and  mili- 
tary coets.  The  expected  runaway  Inflation 
did  net  occur. 

Peasants  had  been  relieved  by  a  reduction 
of  rents  from  55  to  37',  percent  of  theli'  pro- 
duce. Labor  on  Formosa,  wliat  with  wages 
and  bonuses,  was  the  best  paid  in  the  Orient. 
Exports  of  sugar,  coal  and  other  commodi- 
ties averaged  82C0.CCO,OCO  a  year.  Sjn^e 
90.COC  Formcsans  were  benefiting  frcm  un- 
employment and  disability  insurance. 

Nevertheless,  more  than  half  of  the  cor- 
respondents boycotted  a  reception  given  for 
them  ty  the  Embassy  Ju3t  before  their  de- 
panure.  The  purpose  proved  to  be  that  cf 
undermining  any  favorable  impressions  we 
might  have  gathered  on  the  trip. 

It  could  no  longer  te  charged  that  the 
Na'icnalist  refime  was  corrupt  and  ineffl- 
c.er.v  There  v:ere  no  war  lords  on  the  13- 
lir.d.  no  grafters  and  squeezers.  Denial  was 
not  attempted  of  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Far 
East  there  was  no  gDvernment  so  politically 
stable  as  that  of  Formosa. 

We  had  met  the  Nationalist  chieftains  of 
army,  navy,  and  air  force,  and  found  them 
without  exception  to  be  not  only  tough  and 
hard-bitten  but  dedicated  men. 

"CHIANG  irrsT   CO  ' — CCT    WHTT 

We  had  seen  in  the  making  a  soldiery  dis- 
tinguished for  morale  and  physical  stamina. 
We  bad  watched  trainees  running  3-nule 
races  in  a  noonday  hea*  cf  120'  or  doing 
fl-ld  exercUe  under  the  fire  of  live  bulleu 
and  grenades. 

But  a  member  of  the  embassy  staff  took 
me  by  the  arm,  led  me  apart  to  a  sofa  in  a 
corner,  and  spoke  softly,  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  best  gove.-nment  we  have  ever 
known  in  China.  In  fact,  we  could  still  save 
Formosa,  If  we  could  Just  get  rid  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Generalis- 
simo  ihinlis  himself  a  great  eiratzglst.    Well, 


he  isn't.  He  is  widely  Jealous  of  General 
Sun  and  hampers  him  in  every  possible 
way." 

It  happened  that  some  weeks  earlier  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  issued  an  edict  giving  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  to  General  Sun.  One 
recalled  the  Generalissimo's  brilliant  cam- 
paigns against  the  war  lords,  the  Chinese 
Communist  armies,  and  then  the  Japanese. 

"If  we  could  Just  get  rid  of  Chiang  Kal- 
Ehek."  It  was  depressing,  to  put  it  mildly. 
to  hear  a  State  Department  career  man  on 
Formosa  in  May  1950,  still  parroting  the 
ukase  uttered  by  Stalin  in  1943  at  Mjscow: 
"Chiang   Kai-shek   must   go." 


Dangers  of  Communijm  in  America 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

of   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  tells  us  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Communists  within  our  gates.  He  says 
there  are  54.174  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  That  does  not  include 
their  sympathizers,  stooges,  and  fellow 
traveler.^ — many  of  whom  are  more  dan- 
gerous, if  anything,  than  the  Commu- 
nists themselves.    Mr.  Hoover  says  that— • 

Mankind,  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
centur>-.  stood  at  a  pinnacle  of  achievement. 
The  previous  100  years  had  witnessed  count- 
less salutary  developments:  the  expansion  cf 
democracy  over  large  areas  of  the  world;  in- 
credible scientific  ani  technical  discoveries; 
the  adaptation  of  science  to  the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  Citizen;  the  spread  of  education. 
Man  seemed  destined  to  conquer  still  greater 
worlds. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  50  years  of  the 
precent  century  have  betrayed  many  of  these 
hopes.  History,  in  large  are.is  of  the  world, 
has  been  rolled  back.  Fanaticism  has  re- 
placed reason;  terror,  compromise:  hate, 
friendship.  Science,  education,  and  philoso- 
phy, the  vehicles  of  progress  to  western  man, 
have  t>een  perverted,  distorted  and  retooled 
into  weapons  against  civilization.  The  dic- 
tator states.  Fascist  and  Communist,  during 
the  past  generation,  have  renounced — del.t)- 
erately  and  scornfully— the  values  of  western 
society:  religion,  morality,  democracy,  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  They  have  tried— 
With  the  Communists  still  in  action — to  cre- 
ate a  totalitarian  man.  a  man  whose  fawn- 
ing servility  would  be  matched  only  by  bis 
intellectual  imbecUity. 

Communist  strength  la  based  on  duplicity, 
hypocrisy,  and  sham.  The  Communists  are 
masters  of  mirage,  painters  of  brilliant 
Utopias.  Their  success,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  has  been  achieved,  to  a  large  extent, 
by  making  calumny  respectable,  deceit  a 
virtue,  and  downright  falsehoods  the  unim- 
peachable truth.  Their  fal«e  gods,  clad  in 
the  shining  armor  of  truta.  Justice,  and 
mercy,  are  today  masquerading,  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  success,  af  the  legitimate 
deals  of  democracy— a  democracy,  they  say, 
which  h.is  failed  miserably  to  nourish  the 
spirit  of  man. 

The  acceptance  of  commuilsm  as  liberal- 
ism, as  freedom,  can  mean  but  one  thln<:: 
the  utter  destruction  of  tns  spirit  of  free 
Inquiry,  and  thereby  the  m stive  power  for 
the  growth  of  democracy.  Tl;e  soul  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  entombed;  her  body  dlsem- 
bowe'ed.  Communism  is  tyranny,  r  >ked, 
brutpl.  and  terrifying.  The  Communist  myth 
stripped  of  its  beguiling  anc  ersau  clothes. 
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Is  a  wicked,  foul,  hateful  story.  The  indi- 
vidual, in  Communist  society,  Is  a  pawn,  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  ruling  elite.  Civil 
rights  are  nonexistent;  concentration  camps 
the  symbol  of  Justice;  terror  the  order  of  the 
day.  Communism  is  cynically  Immoral,  an 
abject  disillusionment — all  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  professes  to  be  the  cavlor  of  man- 
kind, the  architect  of  an  alluring  paradise 
where  injustice,  misery  and  war  will  b« 
abolished. 

The  years  ahead,  without  question,  will  be 
years  of  critical  decision,  deep  strain,  and 
serious  thought.  At  times  the  going  will 
be  rough,  the  destination  dimly  lighted,  the 
motive  power  weak.  But  to  surrender,  to 
compromise  in  the  least  iota  with  an  alien 
philosophy,  is  to  forfeit  the  past  and  to  be- 
tray the  future.  America's  best,  and  only, 
hope  lies  in  an  Intelligent  and  well-informed 
public  opinion :  conscious  c^  the  evils  of  com- 
munism and  dedicated  to  the  validity  and 
sanctity  of  the  democratic  tradition.  De- 
mocracy, like  life  itself,  must  be  conquered 
anew  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  clean 
house  and  fumigate  every  department 
and  every  agency  of  this  Government. 

Then  we  should  proceed  to  clean  out 
the  Communists  and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers who  are  here  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government  or  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  United  States  and  subordinate  us  to 
the  domination  of  foreign  powers. 


Potsdam  Congressman  Brought  Great 
Jurist  Into  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NTW  YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  " 

Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  article  from  the  Currier- 
Freeman.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  about  how 
Bertrand  H.  Snell,  former  chainnan  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  minority 
leader,  persuaded  Harlan  F.  Stone  to 
enter  Government  service  during  the 
time  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

I  think  the  general  public  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  one  of  the  coun- 
try's great  public  servants.  Hon.  Ber- 
trand H.  Snell,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y..  in- 
duced another  great  man  to  serve  In 
our  Government. 

I  am  sure  Bert  Snell's  olcf  friends  in 
the  House  will  be  interested  and  I  know 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  Bert  as  you 
do.  will  be  especially  interested. 

The  article  follows: 

POTSOAU  Congressman  Brought  Great  Jctust 
Into  Govern  mint 

Here's  the  way  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  one  of 
the  great  Chief  Justices  of  our  time,  was 
recruited  for  governmental  service  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Potsdam. 

The  story  came  out  yesterday  in  Bertrand 
Snell's  office  at  59  Market  Street. 

Bert's  sharp  eyes  sparkled.  Alenly.  in- 
fectiously, he  smiled  at  his  visitor  across 
the  well-ordered  desk.  Then  bis  eyes  roved 
uoEtalgicly  to  a  particular  photograph  among 
mcny  en  his  wall. 

At  80.  Bertrand  Hollis  Snell.  for  24  years  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district. 
has  the  strong  knit  body  of  a  football  tackle 


and  the  gentle  whimsy  of  a  public  figure  who 
has  taken  part  In  history. 

Yesterday,  for  Mr.  Snell  and  his  visitor,  a 
majestic  yet  tender  pageant  came  trooping 
down  the  years.    It  happened  this  way : 

Roscie  Ellard,  a  writer  from  Editor  and 
Publisher  magazine  and  a  memt»er  of  the 
graduate  faculty  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  asked  Bert  to  reminisce.  To 
reminisce  about  his  part  in  bringing  Stone 
from  a  flOO.OOO  a  year  law  practice  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  Attorney 
General— at  115,000. 

Attorney  Generalships  don't  pay  much. 
Nor  Chief  Justiceships — in  terms  of  big  men. 
Just  prestige  and  the  chance  to  serve,  if  one 
has  it  In  him.  Four  Amherst  collegemates 
did— Cal  Coolidge  '95,  "Dec"  Stone  '94. 
Dwlght  Morrow  '95,  and  Bert  Snell  '94. 

Mr.  Snell  was  born  at  Cclton  when  General 
Grant  was  President.  At  15,  Bert  came  to 
live  in  Potsdam.  Later  he  was  graduated 
from  Potsdam  Normal  School,  now  the  Pots- 
dam State  Teachers  College.  After  Am- 
herst— and  the  oil,  cheese,  a.-^.d  lumber  busi- 
ness— he  t>ecame  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  Congress,  and  finally  minority 
leader.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
Speaker  of  the  House  had  he  not  retired  in 
1&39. 

"And  now."  asked  his  visitor,  "hew  about 
the  little  reunion  of  Amherst  friends  that 
destiny  arranged  for  history,  with  some 
adroit  help  from  you?" 

"Well,"  Mr.  Snell  chuckled,  "I  used  to  talk 
with  President  Coolidge  nearly  every  morn- 
ing, and  he  needed  a  new  Attorney  General. 
Harry  M.  Daugherty  was  resigning.  That 
was  in  1924." 

An  election  year. 

"Appointing  an  Attorney  General,"  Bert 
SneU  continued,  his  eyes  twinkling  back  to 
the  picture  of  Stone,  "is  always  a  ticklish 
business."  Toe  names  of  excellent  men  had 
been  in  the  President's  mind.  He  needed 
one  whose  record  was  above  suspicion  and 
who  was  not  connected  chiefly  with  business. 
The  President  was  worried  about  it  and 
talked  with  me  quite  confidentially. 

"I  began  working  my  own  mind  and  de- 
cided no  one  was  t)etter  fitted  for  that  posi- 
tion than  Harlan  F.  Stone.  His  background, 
character,  ability,  and  experience  admirably 
fitted  him  for  the  post.  His  private  life  and 
law  practice  were  beyond  reproach." 

Stone  had  been  e  teacher  and  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  law  school  for  13 
years.  He  had  practiced  law  in  New  York 
while  he  was  teaching  and  for  a  year  had 
been  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  SuUivaa 
&  Cromwell.  He  was  said  to  be  earning  more 
than  6100,000  a  year. 

"Hjw  about  our  old  Amherst  friend.  Har- 
lan Stone?,  I  suggested. '  Bert  Snell  recalled. 
"And  every  morning  when  I  was  with  the 
President  I  talked  about  'Doc'  Stone.  Cool- 
idge listened  patiently  and  showed  interest, 
but  he  never  gave  me  an  inkling  of  bow  he 
felt.  At  last  one  morning,  he  asked  sud- 
denly, "How  do  you  know  Stone  would  take 
It?' 

"  'I  don't.  I  ve  had  no  authority  to  ask 
him." 

"  'You  better  find  out,'  the  President  di- 
rected. 

"I  went  to  New  York  that  night  and  met 
Stone  in  his  office  the  next  morning.  He  was 
much  surprised  when  I  reported  my  talks 
with  President  Coolidge  and  told  him  why 
I  was  there.  We  argued  the  situatio:  ,  point 
by  point,  for  2  or  3  hours. 

"  'I've  recently  made  a  most  favorable  con- 
nection with  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  successful  law  firms  In 
New  York  City.'  Stone  observed.  'Perhaps  It 
is  my  duty  to  use  my  ability  as  a  lawyer  to 
make  some  money  for  my  family  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future.'  He  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing out  loud. 

"  "There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that 
after  you  have  been  Attorney  Genera'  al  the 
United  States,'  I  argued. 


"Stone  certainly  would  gain  prestige  after 
making  good  as  Attorney  General,  and  I 
was  confident  that  he  would.  It  was  a  hard 
decision  for  him  to  make — to  give  up  the 
certainty  of  earning  better  than  tlOO.OOO  a 
year  for  an  appointive  position  at  $15,000. 

"  It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  service,' 
I  kept  urging.  "The  country  needs  the  very 
t>est  man  in  that  position.' 

"Finally  Doc  stood  ur  and  walked  to  the 
window.  He  li^Dked  out.  and  nothing  was 
said  for  several  minutes.    I  waited. 

"Then  he  turned  and  smiled  the  old  smile 
I  remembered  from  our  college  friendship. 
And  he  said: 

"  I've  always  believed  that  when  any  good 
citizen  is  called  upon  to  render  public  serv- 
ice, he  should  accept  the  challenge.' 

"That  "^as  the  way  it  started. 

"  'Of  course  I  can't  make  any  promises. 
Doc,'  I  explained.  'I  am  merely  doing  what 
the  President  asked.' 

"Doc"   understood. 

And  Bert  Snell  cf  Amherst  "94  Journeyed 
back  frcm  "Doc"  S'one,  his  classmate,  with 
a  "yes  "  to  Cal  Coolid:e  cf  Amherst  "95.  The 
President   made  the   appointment. 

Stone's  sturdy  open-mlndedness,  his  scra- 
pulous  fairness  and  genuine  humanity  socn 
blossomed  in  his  work  for  the  public.  So 
did  his  vigor  and  skill  as  an  attorney. 
Quickly  he  t)€came  a  respected  and  popular 
public  official. 

Within  a  year,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Coolidge  appointed 
Stone  as  Associate  Justice.  Then,  16  years 
later — June  1941 — President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, the  Democrat,  elevated  Stone,  the  New 
England  Republican,  to  Chief  Justic3,  the 
top  Juridical  post  in  the  United  States. 

And  today,  Bert  Snell,  who  had  studied 
with  ■  Doc  "  and  "Cal  "  at  Amherst,  and  had 
first  proposed  his  classmate  for  governmental 
service,  twinkled  his  charming  smile,  recol- 
lecting another  characteristic  of  Cal  the  Tac- 
iturn. 

Did  President  Coolidge  tell  Congressman 
Snell,  his  college  mate  at  Amherst,  "Bert,  I'va 
appointed  Doc,  &a  you  suggested." 

He  did  not. 

"Know  how  I  first  learned  that  Harlan  had 
been  really  appointed  Attorney  General?  "  he 
grinned.  This  time  Bert's  merry  eyes  turned 
to  ancthe-  photograph  on  his  office  wail — a 
picture  of  Cal  and  Bert  together  at  Lake 
Placid. 

"WeU,  sir,"  Bert  chuckled.  "Cal  Coolidge 
was  Cal  Coolidge  all  right.  It  was  Bascom 
Slemp,  the  President's  secretary,  who  called 
me  saying.  'Bert,  you've  madi  an  Attorney 
General.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  tell  the  news- 
paper correspondents  about  it.  I  knew  the 
correspondents  so  well — and  I  certainly  knew 
mere  than  anyone  else  about  the  new  At- 
torney General. 

"Next  day  when  I  stopped  at  the  Presi- 
dent's  office,   I  asked: 

"  'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  ap- 
pointed Doc  Stone  as  Attorney  General'" 

"The  President  grinned.  'I  thought  ycu 
would  find  cur.'  he  said. 

"That  was  Cvd  Coolidge — and  his  little 
Joke  on  me." 


We  Need  the  Marine  Corps,  Don't 
Seattle  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTTCrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Mecord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  B-vton  Daily  Record  of  July 

10.  1950; 

We  NrtD  the  Ma>ini  Coiu^.  Don't  Sct-rru  It 

At  the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities,  this 
country*  armed  services  were  deployed  In 
manv  parts  of  the  world. 

General  MacArtbur  commanded  160.000 
tn^'ps  m  Japan. 

We  maintained  amall  occupation  armies  In 
Germany.  In  Austria,  and  on  the  Adriatic 

TTie  Air  Force  had  Iximbers  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. Aghter  plaices  at  Wiesoadcn  uu  the 
Rhine,  and  a  base  in  North  Africa. 

Th?  Ntfvy  had  Asiatic  and  Mediterranean 
a»eu 

N*^  er  before.  In  a  period  of  technical  world 
peace,  did  we  have  so  many  land  garrisons 
and  sea  and  air  detachments  stationed 
•totMd  m  a  p<"jiiiire  for  war — satloned  In 
danfer  areas  where  alert  attention  was  es- 
sential and  warlike  moves  impended. 

But  a  familiar  element  was  lacking;. 

E.en  a  curi«  ry  survey  of  our  foreign  place- 
ments Invited  the  question :  Where  are  the 
Cni  'd  States  marines? 

Tre  answer  was,  on  June  25  1950.  the 
MiU'lnes  were  here  at  home — all  71.000  of 
them.  exc*pt  a  few  en  temporary  naval  as- 
signments. 

JConsequently.  In  the  Korean  emergency. 
Marines  had  to  be  transported  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  support  General  MacArthur. 

And  the  fact  that  marines  we-e  ready  to 
fo  to  Asia  proved  anew  the  Indi.^pensabillty 
of  the  corps  In  our  national  defense. 

The  Marines  were  not  being  confined  to 
drill  yards  because  the  Marines  wanted  It  so. 

They  were  detained,  and  their  ranks  hcd 
been  much  reduced,  because  military  policy, 
under  the  National  Defense  Act.  apparently 
sought  to  abolish  the  Marine  Corps. 

Not  only  were  there  no  marines  en  shore 
duty  overseas,  but  the  commandant  of  the 
Marl.-"  •  Corps  had  been  debarred  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT. 

Tntis  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  no  longer  had  the  expert  consultation, 
as  they  no  longer  had  the  fleld  collaboration, 
of  the  mcst  versatile  section  of  cur  defense 
establishment. 

Yet  the  Marine  Corps  unquestionably  be- 
long in  cur  orgaiilzatlon.  both  afloat  and 
Mbore. 

Marine  training,  as  well  as  marine  tradi- 
tion, admirably  equips  marine  reeiments  for 
occupation  tasks  at  such  outposts  as  Trieste. 

In  large-sca'e  hostilities,  marine  companies 
are  best  adapted  to  lead  amphibious  actions, 
as  the  marines  proved  in  the  Pac.fic  war. 

And  when  it  comes  to  plans  iind  opera- 
tions, only  the  marines  can  provide  seasoned 
cflj-ers  who  combine  both  Army  and  Navy 
education  and  experience  with  their  own 
specialty. 

For  the  purpose  of  Improving  our  military 
councils,  and  preserving  a  martial  Institution 
that  has  brought  luster  to  our  annals  for  175 
years.  Representative  Vinson,  c  f  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  mt.-cduced  a  bill  (H  R.  7580  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Act. 

Tills  bill  deserves  Immediate  and  sympa- 
thetic attention. 

There  are  many  sound  renscns.  growing 
cut  of  Its  orr:in.  fcr  retaining  and  not  im- 
pairing the  Marine  Corfis. 

By  a  somewhat  common  error,  the  marines 
are  often  regarded  as  merely  a  i>art  of  the 
Mavy. 

But  the  marines  were  never  tha*. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  siparatity  created 
by  Congress  In  1798  and  made  sutject  to  the 
President's  orders. 

Subsequently,  in  the  departmer.tlzation  of 
jo\-ernment.  the  marines  became  part  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  President. 

Marines  on  ship  duty  are  under  naval  dls- 
dplini':  but  the  Marine  Corps  U  not  com- 
manded by  the  Navy. 


The  Marine  Corps  has  its  own  comman- 
dant, whose  rank  and  title  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  an  Army  general. 

And.  subject  to  Presidential  directions, 
marines  are  assigned  to  shore  duties  In  which 
the  Navy  does  not  partake. 

As  a  separate  service,  a  specialized  service, 
and  a  select  service,  the  Marine  Corps  should 
have  a  place  in  our  defense  organization. 

Equally,  the  Marine  Corps,  while  execut- 
ing its  nonmllitary  duties,  should  have  a 
voice  in  our  defense  p'anning. 

Representative  Vinson  s  bill  will  assure 
these  desirable  things. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  been  one  of 
the  mo.st  popular  branches  of  the  armed 
services  with  the  people  of  New  England. 

Many  of  our  sons  have  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  In  the  Corps  In  the  two 
World  Wars  and  in  the  period  separating 
these  conflicts. 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-RVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Sp<.aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  of  July 
6  and  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  of 
July  5: 

[From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  of 

July  6.  1950] 

James  A.  Farley's  Visit 

James  A.  Farley,  the  former  Postmaster 
General  and  the  former  chairman  of  tho 
Democratic  National  Committee,  paid  a  visit 
to  Watertown  on  Wednesday.  He  addressed 
the  service  clubs  at  a  luncheon,  and  he  was 
hpnored  by  the  Elks  Lodge  In  the  evening. 
Durlns  the  afternoon  he  found  time  to  get 
over  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  stopping  both 
In  Clayton  and  in  Alexandria  Bay. 

Mr.  Farley  is  always  welcome  In  northern 
New  York  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  impressed  with  what  he  saw.  Every- 
where he  went  he  was  given  the  friendliest 
kind  of  reception,  and  he  responded  with  the 
affability  for  which  he  is  famous. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  know  what  Jim 
Farley's  political  Intentions  are.  We  do  not 
know  that  he  could  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  governor  or,  having  won  it, 
that  he  could  be  elected. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  here  is  a  man 
of  strength  and  character  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  the  public  service  and 
all  of  his  life  to  the  v.lnning  of  friends.  And 
by  visiting  Watertown  and  the  river  com- 
munities he  strengthened  the  ties  he  already 
had  and.  in  addition,  won  some  new  friends. 
Coca-Cola  never  had  a  better  salesman  than 
Jim  Farley. 

We  hope  Mr.  Farley  enjoyed  his  day  in 
Jefferson  County  and  that  he  will  come  bacit 
soon  and  often. 


[From  the  Sj-racure  (N.  Y  )   Herald- Journal 

of  July  5,  1950] 

Jim  Fariet  in  Watertown 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Democrats  nominating  Jim 
Farley  for  governor.  Hence  the  former  Post- 
master General's  appearance  in  Watertown 
today  Inevitably  will  be  discussed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  gubernatorial  campaign. 

But  what  many  observers  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  Jim  Farley  actually  would 
be  interested  in  the  governorship  at  this  time. 


It  may  well  be  that  If  the  delegates  to  th« 
Democratic  convention  unanlmoi  sly  called 
on  him  to  head  the  State  ticket  this  year, 
he  would  respond. 

But  there  is  nothing  at  present  to  Indicate 
that  he  has  any  desire  to  becomj  Involved 
In  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  flght  for  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Today  Jim  Farley  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Co-p.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  would  undoubtedly 
want  to  do  a  good  deal  of  heavv  thinking 
before  he  agreed  to  get  back  Into  active 
politics.     Who  wouldn't? 

But  It  is  apparent  that  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers are  going  to  flght  to  get  him  to  be  a 
candidate,  as  they  foresee  his  election  If 
nomlnatec' 


Reserve  Officers  Associafion 
Annual  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TAYiVES 

i.        Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  to  have  been  a  guest  at  t.ie  annual 
banquet  of  the  Reserve  Officer ;  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  30.  1950.  The  banquet 
was  merely  the  culmination  nf  several 
days  of  intensive  work  during  which  the 
ROA  delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States  considered  their  program  and 
made  their  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  host  was  Col.  Augustus  Dunaway. 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  ROA  in 
California.  California  is  for:unate  to 
have  members  on  the  commi.tees  who 
have  .jurisdiction  of  matteis  involving 
the  Reserves  in  the  Armed  Forces.  On 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  are  Congressmen  Anderson.  John- 
son. H.WENNER,  and  Doyle.  On  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  Congressman 
H.-.RRY  R.  Sheppard.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  ROA  of  California  that  sc>  many  of 
us  are  on  the  committees  which  must 
consider  the  Reserve  problems. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services  Appro- 
priations we  have  the  Chairman  Harry 
R.  Shepp.^rd.  He  is  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  help  the  reserve  program  as  he 
is  the  head  of  the  committee  that  pro- 
vides the  money  to  make  the  progiam 
effective.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Sheppard 
is  particularly  interested  u\  tht  Reserve 
program.  The  California  ROA  is  lucky 
to  have  a  man  in  the  key  spot  occupied 
by  Mr.  Shepp.ard.  His  influence  com- 
bined with  his  interest  in  the  ROA  pro- 
gram is  a  valuable  asset  of  the  associa- 
tion. We  of  the  Congress  have  always 
found  Mr.  Shefpard  receptive  to  any  sug- 
gestions made  by  us  to  develop  the  Re- 
serve program  and  thus  enliance  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  V/ithout 
strong  Reserves  no  emergencj  could  be 
properly  handled.  Without  money  to 
inaugurate  a  vigorous  training  program 
the  trained  Reserves  which  we  need  in  a 
crisis  would  rot  be  developed. 
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The  High  Cost  of  Federal  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  MEGINIA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Staunton  News-Leader,  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  city  of  Staunton,  Va.: 

Virginia  PIC  News,  publication  of  the 
Virginia  Petroleum  Industries  Committee, 
states  that  the  Federal  Government  is  col- 
lecting almost  $1,200,000,000  of  excise  taxes 
from  motorists  annually,  but  Is  returning 
only  $443,000,000  to  the  States  lor  highway 
construction.  Thus,  declares  the  News, 
Uncle  Sam  "is  guilty  of  the  greatest  diversion 
of  motor  and  gasoline  taxes." 

To  Virginians,  who  have  successfully 
resisted  every  effort  to-  divert  State  gaso- 
line taxes  from  highway  funds,  even  for 
advertising  which  would  develop  more  tour- 
ist business  and  therefore  more  highway 
funds,  this  statement  will  Etrike  a  resjxinslve 
chord.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  motor  ve- 
hicles was  not  Imposed  for  highway  construc- 
tion but  for  general  revenue,  and  that  Con- 
gress never  commltteed  the  Government  to 
use  of  any  but  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  for 
Btate  aid  lor  highways. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  stop  the 
practice  of  collecting  taxes  and  returning 
■what's  left  of  them  to  the  States  after  de- 
ducting the  high  cost  of  administration?  So 
far  as  highway  construction  is  concerned, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Schmidt,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 
thinks  so.     He  declares: 

"It  Is  time  for  the  States  to  battle  for 
sufficient  funds  at  the  State  level  and  to  quit 
fooling  their  people  and  themselves  by  pre- 
tending that  Federal  funds  are  secured  In 
some  mysterious  manner  by  the  National 
Government.  Federal  funds  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  taxing  the  workers  who  produce  our 
national  Income. 

"The  Federal  Goverrunent  is  op>eratlng  at 
heavy  annual  deficit.  Any  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  States  come  from  higher 
taxes  or  continued  borrowing  with  its  grow- 
ing Interest  rate.  There  are  also  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  collecting  and  distributing  the 
money  as  weU  as  a  3^4  percent  annual  over- 
head charge  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  every  dollar  appropriated  for  Federal  aid 
highway  construction. 

"We  believe  the  highway  problem  can  best 
be  solved  at  the  local  and  State  levels  with 
minimum  assistance  .ind  regulation  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

"The  wlthdrawrl  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  fields  of  gasoline  taxation 
and  motor  excise  taxes,  with  these  funds 
accruing  to  the  State  would  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  highway  situation  than  any  pos- 
sible Increases  In  Federal  aid  appropriations 
or  Incre.-ises  In  the  Federal  share  for  high- 
way construction  with  resultant  Increases  of 
Federal  control. 

If  we  persist  In  further  demands  on  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  may  Just  as 
well  quit  the  field  and  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  the  entire  Job.  This  would  be 
fatal  but  it  is  definitely  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  traveling." 

It  would  be  best  for  the  Nation  11  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  aid  to  the  States  generally,  return- 
ing responsibility  and  taxing  power  to  the 


Slates  and  the  localities  and  halting  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority  which  Is  destroying 
•elf-government. 

Demands  fir  Federal  action  In  various 
fields  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  many  Slates 
and  localities  to  act  effectively,  but  the  high 
cost  of  administering  Federal  aid,  the  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  taxpayers,  the  grad- 
ual loss  of  liberty  through  bureaucratic  Fed- 
eral regulation,  have  created  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  local  self-government  which 
should  asstire  better  and  less  expensive  dis- 
charge of  responsibilities  were  Federal  aid 
to  be  discontinued. 

That  there  will  be  any  such  reversal  of  pol- 
icy is  Improbable  Instead,  the  States  and 
localities  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
big  tax  gatherer,  the  Federal  Government. 
Their  needs  for  public  services  and  facilities 
are  beyond  their  revenues,  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  Washington  collects  the  billions, 
the  States  a  few  millions,  and  the  localities 
a  few  hundred  thousands. 


State  Merit-System  Program  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  RFJ^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  0.?car  R.  Ewing. 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  under 
date  of  June  20.  1950,  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Watson,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
State  merit-system  program  "  *iie  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency: 

National  Crvn.  Sebvice  League. 

Neic  York,  ^.  Y..  June  20.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Oscar  R.  Ewing. 

Federal  Security  Administrator, 
Federal  Security  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\e  Mr.  Ewing:  On  this  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Stale  merit-system  program  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  i  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  staff  for  doing  a 
splendid  Job.  You  have  made  great  progress 
in  eliminating  spoils  politics  from  those 
essential  programs  for  child  welfare  and 
health,  public  assistance,  and  public  health. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  your  activity 
realize  the  many  obstacles  that  have  been 
thrown  in  your  patli  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  merit  systems  by  the  States  in  these 
services.  It  has  been  a  pioneering  effort  in 
Federal -State  relationships. 

At  this  10-year  mark.  It  can  be  seen  that 
your  leadership,  the  tact  and  ability  of  your 
staff,  and  cooperation  from  the  States  have 
•made  the  program  successful.  We  are  pleased 
to  review  the  details  of  this  program  in  our 
current  Issue  of  Good  Government  (May- 
June  1950)  In  an  article  by  the  director  of 
State  merit-system  services,  Mr.  Albert  H- 
Aronson. 

Your  program  and  the  success  In  educat- 
ing the  States  toward  the  values  of  the  merit 
system  is  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
better  democracy.  The  acceptance  of  politi- 
cal debasement  of  the  civil  service  is  but  a 
surface  manifestation  of  deeper  corruptions 
In  our  democratic  system.  The  debasement 
Is  more  pronounced  whtn   corrupting  such 


programs   as   children's  services   and   public 
health. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  we  are  in  a  position 
to  note  publicly  that  your  program  has 
helped  educate  many  administrators,  politi- 
cal leaders,  and  public  groups  throughout 
the  Nation  in  the  advantages  of  good  person- 
nel administration. 

We  ar<'  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  recognize  this  unusual  contribution 
to  better  public  adminlitration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Watson, 
Executive  Director, 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Security  will  serve,  in  no 
small  way,  to  encourage  the  beneficial 
■v^'ork  performed  by  the  professional  men 
and  women  engaged  in  these  various 
fields  of  activities.  Many  medical  peo- 
ple ■would,  of  course,  like  to  see  a  sepa- 
rate Department  of  Health.  Many  pro- 
fessional educators  would  like  to  see  a 
separate  Department  of  Education. 
There  is  still  a  deep-seated  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  against  having  a  single 
department  which  embraces  all  these 
activities.  But  the  majority,  I  think,  of 
all  progressive-minded  professional  peo- 
ple recognize  the  very  real  and  immedi- 
ate advantages  that  will  accrue  under 
this  plan. 

For  one  thing,  unlike  the  plan  of  last 
year  to  establish  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, the  name  of  the  new  Department 
indicates  clearly  the  coequal  status  of  all 
these  activities — health,  education,  and 
security.  There  will  be  a  Secretary  serv- 
ing directly  the  interests  of  health,  of 
education,  and  of  social  and  economic 
security.  Furthermore,  the  coequal 
standing  of  departmental  status  with  all 
other  major  departments  will  place  the 
programs  in  these  various  fields  on  a  par 
with  other  important  operations  of  our 
Government.  The  Public  Health  officers 
will  feel  that  their  work  is  as  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  as  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; the  education  specialists  will 
see  that  their  functions  are  as  important 
as  those  who  are  developing  our  great 
waterways. 

Through  the  Secretary,  each  tmit  of 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  present 
its  problems  for  consideration  at  the  very 
top  level  of  Government.  As  a  Cabinet 
officer,  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  of  over-all  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  while  they  are 
still  in  the  formative  stage,  and  make 
certain  that  vital  matters  of  health, 
education,  and  social  and  economic  secu- 
rity are  given  proper  weight  in  any  de- 
cisions that  are  taken. 

Each  unit  of  the  department,  how- 
ever, will  have  at  its  head  a  trained 
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professional  person  with  appropriate  au- 
thority in  all  substantive  or  professional 
matters.  One  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
jeciions  to  the  proposal  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Welfare  was  that  it  gave 
the  Secretary  total  authority  over  the 
department.  At  some  time,  it  was 
feared,  he  might  unwisely  use  his  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  which — to  put 
it  bluntly — were  .lone  of  his  business. 
The  present  plan  meets  this  unwar- 
ranted objection.  Professional  matters 
will  continue  to  be  decided  by  profes- 
sional people.  Broad  problems  of  ad- 
ministraiion  will  be  settled  by  admin- 
istrative people.  Matters  of  public  pol- 
icy, as  they  concern  the  broad  problems 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
will  be  developed  by  all  top  ofEcials  of 
the  Department — profession.il  and  non- 
professional— working  together  as  a 
team. 

Specifically,  the  plan  provides  for 
three  commissioners — a  Surgeon  Gen- 
era! of  :he  Public  Health  Service,  a  Com- 
m:  -.oner  of  Education,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security— with  appro- 
priate professional  qualifications,  who 
will  head  the  three  principal  units. 
These  men  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  confinnation. 
Under  present  law  there  are  no  require- 
ments regarding  professional  qualifica- 
tions, except  that  the  Surgeon  General 
must  be  chosen  from  the  regular  com- 
missioned corps.  More-over,  the  Com- 
missioner for  Social  Security  is  not  a 
Presidential  appointee. 

The  Commi-ssioners  are  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretarj'.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary. Assistant  Secretar>'.  and  Admin- 
istrative As.sistant  Secretary  provided 
for  in  the  plan  will  have  no  authority 
over  the  Commissioners. 

The  present  statutory*  functions  of  the 
SurKron  General  and  the  Commis.sioner 
of  Education  arc  unchaniJed  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, which  are  now  statutory  enti- 
ties, are  also  unchanged,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  f  iven  statu- 
tory recognition  which  it  does  not  now 
have. 

Tlie  plan  limits  the  working  functions 
that  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  three 
Commi.isionera:  they  must  concern  the 
appropriate  professional  field,  and  they 
mu.st  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 

The  plan  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  central  administrative  services  but 
exorcssly  protects  the  professional  or 
.•substantive  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners from  transfer  or  removal. 

A  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Security  as  now  propo.'^ed,  with  the 
professional  interests  of  the  constituent 
units  definitely  safeguarded,  will  go  a 
lon'^  way  toward  sircngthening  all  Gov- 
ernmf^nt  programs  in  these  related  fields 
of  activity.  The  profes^nonal  people  who 
administer  the.se  pros^rams  will  have  the 
necrssar>"  and  desirable  profes.sional  lat- 
itude. With  departmental  status,  they 
will  feel  that  they  are  working  at.  and 
with,  the  top  level  of  Government  ad- 
ministration and  that  their  efforts  are 
officially  recognized  a.s  a  m?.jor  contri- 
butiou  to  the  well-beinsi  of  the  Nction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CM-IFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I,!onday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  is  opposing  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
27  because  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
Hoover  recommendation  and  is  merely  a 
subterfuge  to  reciment  our  .schools  and 
our  m-'dical  profession.  I  think  this  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Wayland  adds  another  rea- 
son for  opposing  this  plan.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  since  Dr.  Wayland  is 
considered  a  liberal  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession: 

Sa.vta  Barbara  CrrT  Schools. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  July  6,  1950. 
Mr.  NoRRis  Poui-soN. 

Houre  Office  Building. 

Washingt.cn.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poulson:  May  I  rcspectrully  pre- 
sent to  you  the  fol!cwing  views  cl  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  School  Health  Administration  ot 
the  American  School  Health  Asccclatlon. 
California  division,  as  well,  as  the  reeling  of 
the  entire  division  as  has  been  expressed  in 
overwhelming  majority  votes  through  the 
last  few  years. 

1.  We  are  opposed  to  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  27. 

2.  We  are  opposed  for  the  following  rea- 
.sons:  First  and  foremost  we  believe  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  public  institutions,  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  Is  nothing  that  we  think 
is  any  more  important  to  the  preservation 
and  enlargement  of  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try than  to  maintain  the  freedom  and 
autonomy  of  its  public  schools.  One  of  the 
weak  links  In  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
these  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  on  a 
Federal  level  we  have  not  had  an  autono- 
mous United  States  OiTice  of  Education  un- 
der a  national  board  of  education.  We  are 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  present  Federal 
organli'ation  In  its  relation  to  the  Unlied 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  would  be  for 
the  Fame  reasons  and  others  opposed  to  its 
inclusion  in  a  department  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  Becaure  we  do  not  have 
an  autonomous  Federal  United  States  Office 
of  Education  responsible  to  a  national  board 
of  education,  the  fees  of  public  education  In 
the  United  States.  Including  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  have  been  able  on  a  Federal  level 
to  grievously  weaken  our  public  schools. 

Some  thinkers  on  the  subject  have  said 
that  the  United  States  Cfflce  of  Education 
represents  28.000,000  people,  and  that  health 
affects  and  has  to  do  with  all  the  people.  We 
would  object  to  that  thinking  as  l>elng  In- 
correct In  that,  while  health  does  aflcct  all 
the  people,  eg  d.es  education  In  all  of  Its 
ramifications,  be  they  children  or  adults,  and 
In  no  way  can  we  limit  the  total  effect  <f 
education  as  represented  on  a  Federal  Uvel 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  any 
more  than  we  can  limit  the  effect  of  a  Fed-' 
eral  hc.-.lih  departm.ent  on  all  the  people. 

3.  We  advise  a  separate  department  of 
heal'h  with  a  secretary  of  Cabinet  status  bc- 
cau-^e  we  Ijelleve  this  Is  best  administratively 
and  In  all  other  respect.s  for  a  proper  serving 
on  a  Federal  level  of  the  health  Interests  of 
the  American  people. 

4  We  are  also  oprosed  to  the  Reorganl7a- 
tlon  Plan  No.  27  because  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  Hoover  plan.  We,  for  the  most  part, 
lire  hl^;hly  In  fa-.nr  of  most  of  the  H<  over 
plan.    We  do  uct  recommend,  however,  as  It 


does,  the  setting  up  cf  a  Depirtment  of 
Education  and  Security.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  we  believe  that  these  two 
should  be  separate. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  C.  N.  Watland,  M.  D.. 
Chairman,    Committee    o  i     School 
Health  Administration.  Cali/ornia 
Divi.'-ior: .  A^yte^ican  Schcol  Health 
Aftsociction. 
P   R  _As  one  of  the  relatively  few  liberals 
in  medicine.  I  can  say  that  tho  objections 
quoted  above  have  nothing  to  do  wltli  the 
problem  of  socialized  medicine. 


Ti.e  Deadliest  Sin 


EXTENSION  OF  R^.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  MiKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  faced 
with  one  of  the  pravest  crises  ever  to  con- 
front our  Nation,  the  American  people 
and  their  leaders  have  risen  to  the  chal- 
lenge.   They  have  acted  with  courage 
and   determination  because   they  have 
faith  in  democracy  and  its  ulumate  tri- 
umph   over    communism.     They    have 
avoided  what  Henry  Stimson  calls  the 
deadly  sin  of  cynicism.     A  timely  article 
on  this  question  has  just  been  written  by 
Mr.  •  Averell   Karriman.   and   has   been 
republished      in     leading     newspapers 
throughout  the  country  as  a  public  serv- 
ice advertisement  by  the  lutcinational 
Latex  Corp..  of  Dover,  Del.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  this  advertisement,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  tlie  New  York  Times  for  July 
6, 1950.  be  published  in  the  CoNCRZSiioN.\L 
Record. 
The  advertisement  reads  as  follows: 
The  De.adlifst  Sin 
(By  W.  Averell  Karriman) 
"The   only   de-^dly   sin    I    know    is    cynl- 
cl.'^m."— Henry   L.   Stimson. 

These  are  the  closing  words  of  Secretary 
Stimson's  book.  On  Active  Service,  ending  a 
vigorous  stattment  of  his  fiMth  In  mankind 
and  In  human  pro;:ress.  To  me.  there  is 
nothing  m.or3  vitally  needed  in  the  world 
today  than  this  faith. 

We  Am.ericans  believe  In  the  freedom  of 
men  to  think  for  themselves.  Wc  believe  in 
governments  by  majority  will.  V.'e  want  to 
live  at  peace,  v.iih  freedom  and  Justice  for 
everybody. 

But  today  a  powerful  and  aggre«:five  force 
Is  loose  In  the  world,  determined  to  extin- 
guish both  freedom  and  Justice. 

I  have  had  long  and  Intimate  contact  with 
the  Kremlin.  From  my  observations  it  is 
apparent  that  the  basic  difference  between 
Its  viewpoint  and  the  democratic  viewpoint 
comes  down  io  this:  the  Soviet  leaders  do 
not  trust  people:  we  do. 

Cynical  of  men's  worth,  they  hold  that  the 
few  should  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  many. 
Having  faith  in  mankind,  we  say.  let  the  ma- 
jority rule.  Men  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
themselves,  Americans  l)eUeve.  will  ulti- 
mately choose  w'nat  is  right. 

The  difference  In  viewpoints  shows  up  In 
otir  ontrastlng  attitudes  toward  other  na- 
tions. The  S jviels  trust  only  snteillie  gov- 
ernments taking  orders  from  ^^-tscc\v  We 
believe  that  wherever  tl;e  will  of  the  people 
governs  wo  have  fricnclj. 
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In  the  struggle  ahead,  remember  that  his- 
tory Is  on  our  side.  The  Kremlin  proclaims 
"the  Inevitability  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat."  But  history  does  not  teach  the 
Inevitability  of  t3rranny.  It  teaches  Just  the 
opposite. 

The  whole  stream  of  human  development 
has  been  a  successful  struggle  of  mankind 
for  ever-groTrtng  freedom.  Dictatorships 
have  been  overthrown  by  t.^e  strongest  of 
all  human  forces — mans  passionate  desire 
for  liberty. 

Mr.  Stimson  was  aware  of  these  things 
when  he  wrote  of  the  generations  succeed- 
ing his: 

"Let  them  have  hope,  and  virtue,  and  let 
them  l)eUe\e  in  m.anklnd  and  its  future,  for 
there  is  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  the  man 
who  tries  to  work  for  the  good.  l)elleving  In  Its 
eventual  victory,  whUe  he  may  s\L?er  set- 
back and  even  disaster,  will  never  know 
defeat." 


Leaders    With   Soft   Spots    Dangeron* — 
Nationalists  Versus  Isolationists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H'^'ES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  isolationists  or 
nationalists  for  the  past  20  years  have 
been  charged  with  being  narrow-minded 
because  they  thought  first  of  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country,  bitterly  opposed 
the  surrender  of  our  sovereignty,  now 
that  we  are  in  a  third  world  war.  be- 
cause we  followed  the  advice  of  the  in- 
ternationalists, our  contention  is  that,  if 
we  are  to  win  that  war.  those  who  failed 
to  keep  us  out  of  it  should  not  now  be 
accepted  as  advisers  or  directors  of  our 
foreign  policies. 

The  internationalists  have  always  ar- 
gued, have  contended  that  the  way  to 
peace  was  through  a  world  organization, 
through  concession  to.  appeasement  of. 
the  CommunLsts  and  every  other  group 
which  wanted  to  involve  us  in  world 
affairs. 

All  the  interna tionahsts  have  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  us  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  now  world  war 
in.  national  bankruptcy,  and  the  loss 
of  much  of  our  individual  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Having  failed  to  win  r.ny  measure  of 
peace  or  anything  of  value  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  they  should 
not  now  asstane  to  be  our  advisers  or 
leaders. 

No  matter  how  sincere,  how  honest, 
they  may  have  Ijeen.  events  have  shown 
that  they  were  wrong  and  they  should 
now  get  out. 

A  news  story  by  Walter  Trohan.  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  this  morning 
calls  attention  to  two  of  these  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  might  well  serve  his 
country  by  resigning;  the  other.  Lie, 
might  t>ctter  contribute  to  world  peace, 
to  the  wiimins  of  the  war,  by  keeping  his 
ncse  out  of  cur  business. 


The  news  story  reads  as  follows: 

ACUESCNS,     DUU-ES'     ABOtTT-FACr     ON     SO\-IZT 

Hit  in  Catholic  Papeb — Accrsra  of  SHnrr 
To  Save  Themselves;  Lie  or  UN  Laetld 
Red  Syjipathizze 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  "his 
friends  and  associates  '  are  described  in  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Catholic  Review,  cffl- 
CLil  newspaper  for  the  Archdioceses  of  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  as  "right-about 
face  savers  "  In  their  swing  toward  "a  poet- 
tion  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of 
America." 

TETGVE     LIE    C.^LU:D     PINKO 

The  publication  noted  that  Acheson  has 
apparently  abandoned  appeasement  of  Rus- 
sia. It  also  marked  come  'hift  In  th;  at- 
titudes of  Owen  La'tlmore.  foreign-policy 
adviser  attacked  by  Senator  McCartht,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  as  pro-Soviet,  and 
John  Foster  Dulles,  former  foreign-policy 
adviser  to  Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York,  and 
now  adviser  to  Acheson. 

Liattimore  was  identified  as  responsible  for 
setting  off  the  Korean  war.  Trj-gve  Lie.  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  UN,  and  an  Acheson 
friend,  is  labeled  as  a  Soviet  sympathizer 
by  the  newspaper. 

Lir'S    ST.\N'D    DENOtTNCKD 

"Latest  and  fcremcst  in  the  element  of 
surprise  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lattimore, 
whose  advice  on  foreign  policy  in  China  and 
the  Far  East  set  the  scene  *or  the  current 
conflict,"   the   Review   said   In   an   editorial. 

Lattimore  is  a  resident  of  Baltimore  and 
a  professor  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
Is  not  a  Catholic. 

"He  now  appears  to  feel  that  North  Korea 
should  be  punished  for  Its  aggression  south- 
ward." the  publication  continued.  "He  has 
not  yet  arr:ve<^  at  the  point  of  blaming  Rus- 
Eia  for  pushing  her  henchmen. 

'Tkfr.  Lie,  of  the  United  Nations,  thinks  the 
Incident  emphasizes  the  need  for  greater 
understanding  between  Russia  and  United 
States.  This  is  a  reecho  of  his  great  theme 
song  and  indicates  no  detectable  alteration  In 
his  Scciali.«:t  and  pro-Soviet  sympathies.  He 
seems  to  Imply  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  replace  democracy  with  dicta- 
torship. It  was  this  theme  that  made  Nor- 
way an  easy  ptish-ovcr  for  Hitler. 

"Mr.  Dulles  feels  that  the  Korean  affair 
has  blasted  our  hopes  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  questions.  Both  Lie 
and  Dulles  have  ^iven  birth  to  what  sounds 
like  world-shaking  pronouncements  of  high- 
Bchool-graduation   addresses. 

"It  is  not  difficilt  to  ask  ourselves  IX  they 
really  mean  these  thin..:s.  Or  is  it  Just  a 
convenient  and  temporary  cover-up  neces- 
sitated by  the  administration's  reapproach- 
ment  to  traditional  Americanism?  Will  they 
abandon  their  fatuous  faith  in  the  happy 
grandpa  myth  of  Stalin's  statism  or  will 
they  effect  a  return  to  the  policy  of  un- 
ceasing appeacement  that  has  brought  up 
the  present  debacle  In  Korea  and  a  situation 
that  could  launch  ua  upon  a  third  and 
catastrophic  war? 

VSTTZD  STATES  AT  WAR.  WETira  AVEBS 

In  an  editorial-page  column  In  the  pub- 
lication the  Reverend  James  M.  GUlis.  re- 
tired editor  of  the  Catholic  World,  leadir.g 
Catholic  magtizlne.  concludes  that  President 
Truman  has  declared  war. 

"The  Nation  Is  actually  at  war  now  in 
Korea  and  potentially  at  war  anywhere  in 
the  world  from  now  on."  he  said. 

'■■\Miat  Is  to  be  said  of  the  President's 
action  on  grounds  of  consUtuticnality?  Put- 
ting aside  all  quibbling,  the  fact  is  Mr. 
Truman  declared  war.  It  may  be  a  short 
war.     It  may  be  for  a  while  strictly  local- 


ized on  and  around  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel of  latitude  some  30  miles  north  of 
Seoul.  But  it  may  develop  into  a  war  which 
wiU  range  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
One  thing  Is  certain;  It  Is  war. 

"Also,  except  for  these  who  like  to  play 
with  verbal  distinctions  rather  than  face 
hard  facts,  the  President  declared  war  on 
his  own  authority.  How  do  the  citi7:en« 
liiie  It?  Apparently  they  don't  dislike  It. 
But  how  acout  the  Constitution?  The 
country  seems  to  say,  "What's  the  Consti- 
tution in  a  crisis?'  Constitution  or  no  Con- 
stitution we  have  our  answer  to  the  question, 
•What  is  the  foreign  policy  cf  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  war"'"  If  anyone  c.\res 
to  knew.  I  don't  like  the  answer — the  full 
answer  with  all  Its  implications." 


Power  Trust  C&ptures  Irrigation  Di&tricti 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARK3 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

OF  C-^LIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJidcy,  July  10.  1950    ■ 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  water  power  of  our  great  Nation 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources.  In 
the  last  half  century,  electricity  has  be- 
come almost  as  important  in  our  daily 
life  as  air,  food,  and  water.  A  large  por- 
tion of  our  food  supply  is  now  constantly 
protected  by  electric  refrigeration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  elec- 
tricity should  be  used  for  heating  our 
homes  and  for  firing  the  boilers  of  cur 
industrial  plants  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  remedy- 
ing the  almost  unbearable  condition  of 
air  pollution  in  our  major  cities.  Par- 
ticularly would  it  benefit  the  great  city 
of  Los  Angeles  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  its  battle  against  the  so-called 
smog,  a  combination  of  smoke  and  fog, 
which  stings  the  human  eye.  is  detri- 
mental to  human  health,  and  hides  the 
beauty  of  nature. 

Some  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coal.  oil. 
and  gas  supplies,  for  fuel,  are  going  to 
run  out.  Then  where  are  we?  Electric 
power  is  ideal  for  fuel  and  it?  supply  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  rains  that  fall  from 
the  heavens  and  as  constant  as  Tenny- 
son's Brook,  which  flows  on  forever. 
There  is  no  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  billions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  unde- 
veloped electricity  which  our  Nation's 
streams  could  provide  should  not  be  de- 
veloped forthwith. 

The  Government  could  issue  bonds  for 
this  power  development  and  they  would 
sell  like  hot  cakes.  The  whole  develop- 
ment should  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer 1  cent.  The  private  power  com- 
panies sell  bonds  to  develop  and  exploit 
the  people's  resources  and  they  can  keep 
reissuing  these  bonds  as  they  fall  due  al- 
most in  perpetuity.  Why  cannot  the 
Government  follow  this  same  program? 
The  water  power  of  the  Nation  belongs 
to  all  the  people  and  not  to  the  power 
tru.'^t.  Great  confu.'^ion  exists  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  development  of  our  water 
resources.    There  are  two  Government 
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agencies  comprting  for  the  building  of 
dams  in  cur  Netion:  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  I 
hare  IntrodiKed  a  bill  to  consclidate  them 
to  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  Piesident  of  the  United  States  has 
established  a  Commission  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  proper  develop- 
ment cf  the  Nations  water  resources. 
The  Commission  is  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion. 

This  Commission  has  been  holding 
hearuyrs  ihroushout  the  Nation  on  this 
important  sub.ect.  I  spoke  before  the 
Cc«nmission  at  its  mcetm?  in  Berkeley. 
Calif .  on  June  24  and  I  ask  unam.Tious 
consent  to  place  a  copy  of  my  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  cf  the  CDm- 
mlsuon.  as  I  sat  here  yesterday  listening  to 
the  testimony  before  this  Commissicn,  a 
feeling  of  sadness  came  over  me  and  I  said 
to  myself  'Are  these  jjeople  vho  are  testi- 
fying here  Westerners  who  want  mere  Irri- 
gation water  at  the  cheapest  price  possible? 
Or  are  they  men  from  States  which  do  not 
engage  In  Irrigation  and  who  would  try  to 
raise  the  cost  of  Irrigation?" 

rSt\-DO    DtaiCATlONTSTS     ACTCALLT    FIGHT 
laZlCATlON 

One  man  gevc  testimony  In  which  he  op- 
posed the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  to  extend  the  repayment  period 
for  the  irrigation  features  of  Federal  recla- 
|i»ti«^  projecio.  Obviously,  the  longer  the 
period  of  repajrmeut.  the  cheaper  the  annual 
payments  for  irrigation  water.  Does  it  not 
•eem  peculiar  that  a  man  purporting  to  rep- 
resent Irrlgationlsts  should  object  to  the 
cost  <rf  Irrigation  being  reduced? 

It  would  appear  more  logical  that  these 
Sectlemcn  should  be  here  Ijefore  you.  plead- 
ing as  I  now  do.  that  you  recommend  that 
the  cost  of  irrigation  features  of  Federal 
projects  be  made  nonreimbursable,  that  is. 
free  of  charge.  Just  as  flood  control  is.  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  call  himself  a  de- 
voted citizen  of  California,  or  any  other 
Western  State  which  must  rely  upon  irriea- 
tlon.  and  be  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the 
J  cost  of  irrigation. 

lEEic.'.noN  EOErrrs  nation  MO.^.r  th.\n  flood 

CONTROL 

Let  us  take  a  looJi  for  a  moment  at  the 
water  situation  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
Floods  are  the  great  menace  and  the  scourge 
of  the  Bast  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
cost  of  Federal  flood  control  Is  nonreimburs- 
able. Drought  is  the  great  menace  and  the 
scourge  of  the  West.  Drought  control 
should  aito  be  nonreimbursable.  By 
"droucht  control."  of  course,  I  mean  the 
storage  of  water  for  irrigation.  A  dam  may 
be  built  for  flood  control  and  many  years 
may  pass  before  a  fljod  recurs  to  make  use 
of-that  dam.  Therelore.  flot>d  control  bene- 
f.ts  are  spasmodic  ard  benefit  only  a  com- 
paratively small  numb?r  of  peopSe.  On  the 
other  hand,  irrigation  benefits  (the  answer 
of  the  dU£t-bo7.1  problem,  if  ycu  please) 
rf^ur  year  after  year  in  perpetuity.  Irriga- 
tion benefits  help  to  make  farmers  finan- 
cially strong,  and  when  a  Nation'j  farmers 
are  strong  that  Nation  Is  lisually  strong.  It 
has  been  said  that  lood  Is  an  impcitant  fac- 
tor in  wlnnLi;?  a  war  and  the  peace.  Surely 
the  food  supply  to  feed  cur  armed  forces  and 
our  allies  Is  more  certain  If  we  do  not  have 
to  depend  upcn  timely  rains  to  produce  it. 
Therefore,  a  Nation  with  an  abundant  and 
dependable  supply  of  irrigittion  water  Is  a 
strong  Nation  Indeed.  There  is  hardly  ever 
a  water-storage  project  which  wll]  not  pro- 
duce an  abundance  cf  hydrcelectrlc  power. 
There,  gentlemen,  is  tit  h?)  to  reimburi:e- 


m?nt  for  the  .\merican  taxpayer:  The  hydro- 
electric power  sliou'd  pay  for  all  of  these 
reclamation  projects  by  stretching  out.  yes. 
even  doubling,  the  period  of  repayment. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  statement  of  one 
gentlen^.an  ycsterd.:y  when  he  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  stripped  of 
his  pjwer  to  pronounce  irrigation  projects 
as  fe.isible.  It  reminded  me  of  the  words 
of  the  late  Congressman  Richard  Welch,  cf 
California,  when  he  said  'Is  the  West  against 
Itself?"  Can  you  imagine  people  represent- 
Inc  a  State  like  California  where  irrigation 
la  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  economy,  saying 
to  the  CcmmisGlon:  "Gentlemen,  please  try 
to  make  the  attainment  of  Irrigation  projects 
more  diClcult  and  more  CMpensive? "  We  all 
remember  the  eld  saying  "truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction."  After  witnessing  these  hear- 
ings. I  am  ready  to  agree  that  that  statement 
is  quite  true. 

HAND    OF    POV.IR    TRUST    SHOWS 

What  is  the  rea.son  for  the  stratjge  be- 
havior of  these  gentlemen  who  call  them- 
selves irrigaticnists  but  who  oppose  cheaper 
Irrigation  and  would  make  irrigation  projects 
more  difficult  to  build?  I  say  to  you.  gentle- 
men, tiist  it  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  these 
people  to  acquire  the  hydroelectric  power 
rights  on  our  Califcrnta  streams  which 
causes  their  seemingly  incomprehensible 
attitude.  In  some  cr-ses  the  effort  on  the 
part  cf  an  establislied  irrigation  district  to 
acquire  the  hydroelectric  po-ver  rights  Is 
Justified.  In  ether  cases  It  Is  noc.  It  depends 
upon  the  Circumstancts  In  each  case.  The 
same  is  true  with  reference  to  iniegratlon 
of  local  projects  into  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. Each  case  should  be  Judged  separately 
on  Its  individual  circumstances.  For  In- 
stance, if  a  project  involves  considerable  flood 
control,  and  if  flood  waters  are  withhold 
from  certain  lands  to  make  these  lands  have 
some  value  as  agricultural  limd  in  the  first 
place,  such  as  the  case  cf  Tulare  Lake  lands 
In  the  Kin^s  River  watershed,  the  flood 
waters  which  are  withheld  at  government 
expenre  should  iie  available  for  distribution 
to  Irrigaticnists  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion lavTS.  To  take  the  cppcsite  view  would 
be  like  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
remove  earthquake  debris  frcm  your  prop- 
erty and  store  it  away  for  your  future  use  and 
deliver  it  back  to  you  at  the  time  and  in  the 
a.Tiounts  you  request,  free  of  all  restrictions 
which  other  citizens  ars  bound  by  law  to  en- 
dure. To  be  specific,  may  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  the  waters  of  the  streams  from 
which  ere  taken  the  wr.tcr  supplies  cf  all 
irrigation  districts  between  and  including  the 
Oakdale  and  Merced  irrigation  districts  shall 
not  be  integrated  into  the  central  valley 
project. 

I  sav  this  for  several  reasons.  One  Is  in 
line  with  the  slogan  m.entioned  here  yester- 
day when  one  gentleman  said,  "If  you  need 
watei"  10  years  from  now.  vou  need  it  now." 
In  oth'-r  words.  I  believe  the  popu'ation  of 
thos?  r.reas  I  have  just  mentioned  will  even- 
tually expand  to  use  all  the  water  of  their 
streams.  Flood  control  is  net  a  serious  mat- 
ter In  those  areas  birt  Irrigation  is.  They 
have  built  or  will  build  dams  with  their  own 
money. 

riDrR.\L     MOXXT     MFANS     FtBERAL     LAW     MUST 

afp:.t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kinc^s  River  situa- 
tion is  different.  I  say  the  Kiiigs  River 
should  be  Integrated  into  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  accom.pllsh  this  integration.  The 
Kings  River  people  asked  for  Federal  money, 
and  in  accepting  that  Federal  m.oney.  they 
must  abide  by  Federal  laws,  including  the  so- 
called  160-acre  law. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  flght  against 
the  160-acrc  law  Is  a  ficht  against  all  Fed- 
eral Irrigation  and  public-power  projects. 
The   opponents   of   the   160-acre   law   must 


surely  know  that  if  we  repeal  the  160-acre 
law  the  eastern  Congressman  and  Senators 
are  not  going  to  appropriate  any  more  money 
for  California  irrigation  and  power  projects. 
That  Is  Just  exactly  what  the  private-power 
people  nre  trying  to  accomplish.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  stop  this  public-power  de- 
velopment by  repsallng  the  160-acre  law,  they 
have  two  other  strings  to  their  bow.  One  Is 
State  development  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. The.  know  the  State  cannot  do  the 
Job  and  the  lat  plum  of  hjdroelcctrlc  power 
development  would  fall  Into  their  hands.  Or 
even  if  the  State  did  do  the  Job,  they  un- 
doubtcdlr  feel  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  acquiring  the  power  under  State 
control. 

WOtJLD  SAVT  LARGE  PART  OF  S.\M  JO.'.QtHN  V.MiET 
FROM    DUST    EOWL   FATE 

The  Other  string  to  their  bow  is  the  propa- 
ganda slogan  "complete  the  irrigation  fea- 
tures of  the  Central  Valley  project  first  and 
the  power  features  later."  This  is  Impos- 
sible and  they  know  it.  It  is  just  another 
way  of  stopping  the  Central  Valley  project 
dead  in  its  tracks.  The  water  must  be 
pumped  2C0  feet  up  the  hill  into  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  it  takes  cheap  Government  power 
to  do  It  and  still  make  the  water  cheap 
enough  for  the  \rmers  to  use.  If  the  Gov- 
erninert  power  Is  net  used  the  pumping 
cost  would  be  Increased  through  the  use  of 
P.  G.  &  E.  power  to  the  point  where  the 
project  would  be  nonfeaslble.  So  the  power 
and  the  water  must  be  developed  together  if 
we  are  to  have  full  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  and  prevent  a  large  por- 
tion of  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  clepends 
upon  a  fast-disappearing  supply  of  under- 
ground water,  from  turning  into  a  dust  bowl. 


A  Fighting  Chance  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAU.RIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Russia 
made  her  biggest  blunder  in  her  cam- 
paign to  enslave  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  ^vorld  when  she  boycotted 
the  Security  Council  of  the  UN  in  the 
Korean  crisis. 

Withdrawal  from  the  Council  by  the 
Reds  made  possible  the  unprecedented, 
swift  sanction  of  military  action  which 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  Kremlin- 
planned  atigression  in  South  Korea. 
The  usual  veto  would  have  rendered  the 
UN  helpless  again  in  its  most  crucial 
hour. 

As  a  result,  two-thirds  of  the  m?m- 
bers  of  the  UN  have  actively  rallied  be- 
hind America's  leadership  in  a  united 
effort  to  stop  the  Russian-inspired  ''at- 
tics in  Korea  from  spreading  into  a 
disastrous  world  war  and  to  hold  high 
the  hand  of  liie  UN.  Direct  action  by 
America  outside  the  framework  of  the 
UN  and  without  its  active  cooperation 
might  have  .mounded  the  death  knell  of 
that  peace-se^kini;  organization. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  one 
nation  alone  can  afford  the  m?n  and  the 
money  nece.ssary  to  police  the  entire 
world  indefinitely.  Yet.  we  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  Russia  pick  off  one 
country  at  a  time  in  the  Far  East  like 
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she  did  in  Europe  until  she  is  ready  to 
attack  lite  United  States. 

A  Communist  victory-  over  the  friendly 
little  democratic  country  of  South 
Korea,  that  was  established  by  the  UN 
with  full  backing  of  the  United  States, 
w  ould  make  world  war  III  almo.st  certain. 
Now  we  have  a  fighting  chance  for  peace. 
Other  nations  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
Europe  would  bow  to  Stalin's  sujjerior 
forces  which  could  overrun  any  of  her 
neighbor  countries  unless  America 
helped  to  stop  them. 

Freedom -loving  people  the  world 
over  should  press  the  advantage  of  our 
combined  peace  offense.  When  this 
fight  is  won — as  it  will  be — let  us  not  stop 
short  of  reorganizing  the  UN  to  make  it 
capable  of  preventing  war  under  any 
conditions. 

World  peace  must  not  depend  upon  a 
wrong  move  or  blunder  by  Russia  or  by 
any  other  greedy  nation.  Hitler  proved 
that  the  waiting,  appieasement  process 
is  too  costly  and  deadly.  World  peace 
must  ■  e  won  and  preserved  by  the  right 
moves  of  America,  the  UN,  and  the  free- 
dom-loving countries  everywhere.  We 
mu^t  be  ready  and  prepared  to  stop  war 
before  it  starts.  Plenty  of  danger  signals 
have  warned  us  that  an  aggressor  nation 
was  on  the  move  in  every  instance  long 
before  the  attack  came.  That  is  the  time 
to  call  their  hand.  We  might  not  be  able 
to  survive  a  sneak  hydrogen  bomb 
attack. 

America  has  taken  the  lead  to  stop 
Russia  and  save  the  UN.  When  the 
shooting  is  over — and  I  pray  that  may  be 
soon — we  should  take  the  lead  in  re- 
building the  UN  into  an  organization 
capable  of  preventing  war.  The  price  of 
peace  is  eternal  vigilance  and  sacrifice  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals.  The  price 
of  war  is  destruction  and  slavery.  The 
choice  is  ours.  Therefore  it  is  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  I  ask  your  most 
serious  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  15  which  I  have  in- 
troduced along  with  several  other  I^^m- 
bers  of  Congress,  as  the  first  step  in  this 
reorganization. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  I  am  plac- 
ing before  you  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  a  timely  editorial  entitled  "No  Place 
for  Neutrals"  by  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  my  district,  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 

Whereas  all  the  world  deeply  desires  dur- 
able i^cace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  created 
n-  an  instrument  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  experience  Increasingly  indicates 
that  the  tJnlted  Nations  In  Its  present  struc- 
ture is  not  fully  adequate  for  this  task:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  its 
article  109  provides  a  procedtire  whereby  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  re- 
vised and  amended:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring \,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  Immcdl'ately  take  the 
Initiative  in  calling  a  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  article  109 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  United  Na- 
tloiis  capable  of  enacting.  Interpreting,  and 
enforcing  world  law  to  prevent  war. 
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IFrom     the     Eirmlnsham     Pest-Herald     of 
July  6,  1950] 

No  Place  for  NrtmiALS 

It  Is  beyond  understanding  hew  govern- 
ments supporting  the  United  Nations  in  the 
f.ght  for  Korean  independence  can  at  the 
same  time  urge  election  of  Communist  China 
to  a  seat  on  the  UN  Security  Council. 

All  the  world  knov.s  that  the  Korean  inva- 
sion was  Mcsccw-insplred. 

The  Red  invaders  were  trained  by  Russian 
officers,  and  are  supported  by  Russian-built 
tanks  and  fighter  planes. 

Many  veterans  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  are 
fighting  new  en  the  Korean  front  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Moscow  and  Pelping  regimes, 
for  both  capitals  loudly  proclaim  that  fact. 

What  do  wculd-be  appeasers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  hope  to  gain  by  ousting  Nationalist 
China  from  the  UN  and  assigning  its  mem- 
bership to  the  Reds,  who  at  this  very  moment 
are  openly  defying  the  Organization's  Korean 
decisions? 

If  Russia  had  not  been  boycotting  the  UN 
on  the  China  issue,  the  Soviet  delegate  would 
have  attended  the  Security  Council  meeting 
which  voted  military  sanctions  against  the 
North  Korean  aggressors,  and  almcst  cer- 
tainly would  have  vetoed  that  action.  This 
would  have  tied  the  organization's  hands  and 
all  of  Kcrea  probably  would  be  under  Red 
rule  today.  Only  since  Russia's  self-imposed 
absence  from  UN  meetings  has  the  organiza- 
tion been  permitted  to  function  as  its  charter 
contemplated.  W'hy  then  sacrifice  honor  and 
Integrity  to  bring  the  Russians  back  Into  the 
organization  where  they  can  do  more  harm? 

This  fight  is  for  keeps,  and  the  war  in  Korea 
is  only  Its  Initial  skirmish.  Similar  Com- 
munist adventures  are  plotted  whereover 
Moscow  has  a  well-organized  fifth  column. 
Presumably,  the  weaker  spots  will  be  ex- 
ploited first,  but  no  free  nation  is  Immune 
to  attack.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  such 
a  situation,  and  Moscow  recognizes  none. 
Weak  and  vac. Hating  governments  which  are 
too  blind  to  see  this  must  not  be  permitted 
to  wreck  the  United  Nations,  which  has  be- 
come the  world's  best  hope. 


Hoover  Warns  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

CF  M.4S5ACHU3FTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtcnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Maiden 
(Mass.)  Evening  News: 

KcovEH  Warns  Ac.un 

If  there  is  virtue  in  repetition.  Herbert 
Koover  may  eventually  bring  the  .American 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  need  cf  econ- 
omy In  Government  before  the  threat  of 
national  bankruptcy  becom.es  more  pro- 
nounced. His  proposals  for  Government  re- 
organization in  behalf  of  economy  have  so 
far  been  ignored  by  Congress,  while  the  ad- 
ministration continues  its  policy  of  deficit 
spending.  Explaining  the  relation  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  deficits,  and  taxes  to 
Joljs  and  national  life.  Mr.  Hoover  says  It  ail 
adds  up  to  one  thing — Inflation.  Gcvern- 
meat  expenditures  can  be  reduced.  Mr. 
Hoover  insists,  and  without  endangering  the 
Nation's  military  security.  Expenditures  for 
nonmilltary   fimctlons   of   the   Government 


have  t>een  increased  400  percent  in  17  years 
and  50  percent  In  the  last  3  years  of  peace. 
Mr.  Hoover  warns  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  stand  more  taxes  without  danger 
to  the  entire  economic  structure.  The 
alarming  thing  about  the  whole  matter  Is 
the  complacency  of  the  American  people 
while  their  Government  Is  being  plunged 
deeper  Into  debt  at  the  rate  of  nearly  halX 
a  billion  a  month. 


Puerto  Rico — An  Advance  in  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHXTSETTS- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-n\T:3 
Monday,  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follo'Aing  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  July  5,  1950: 
.^N  Advance  in  Feezdom 

Congress  has  exemplified  this  Nation's  fin- 
est Ideals  in  passing  the  bill,  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  Into  law  this  week, 
granting  Puerto  Rico  an  opportunity  to  take 
another  long  stride  forward  in  self-govern- 
ment. Under  this  'aw,  our  fellow  citizens  on 
that  island'  territory  are  authorized,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  set  up  a  constitutional  regime 
of  their  own  within  our  Federal  system. 

While  this  dees  not  alter  Puerto  Rico's 
present  Territorial  status.  It  will  enable  her 
people  to  Institute  a  political  structure 
ciosel)  resembling  that  cf  our  State  govern- 
ments. By  decision  cf  President  Munoz 
Marin,  or  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legislature,  a  plebiscite  m.ay  now  be 
ordered  to  determine  whether  a  majority  of 
P'uerto  Ricans  want  constitutional  rule  of 
their  own.  If  a  majority  so  votes,  elections 
will  be  called  to  select  delegates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  whose  handiwork  will 
then  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  electorate  and  to  the  Congress 
at   Washington. 

Puerto  Rico's  progress  since  the  end  of  the 
recent  Great  War.  and  the  earlier  aftermath 
.  of  economic  dislocations  It  produced,  has 
been  truly  rem.arkable.  Thanlcs  to  a  lead- 
ership built  firmly  upon  the  foundations 
of  new  Ideas,  progressive  social  poilcles, 
economic  far-sighiendness.  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation cf  the  opportunities  opened  by 
association  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Territory  has  been  moving  Into  a 
new  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  islands  posi- 
tion in  the  Caribbean,  where  Great  Britain 
is  on  her  way  toward  creation  of  a  new  colo- 
nial federation,  has  grown  in  importance. 

President  Munoz  Marin  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  statesmen  in  the  Americas,  de- 
spite the  relatively  small  scene  of  his  labors. 
He,  whose  forbears  fought  more  than  half  a 
centurj-  ago  for  freedom  from  eld  Spanish 
rule,  rallied  Puerto  Rico  from  Its  miseries 
after  World  War  II.  His  task  was  one  cf 
appalling  difficulty.  Not  only  did  he  and 
his  energetic  young  associates  have  to  battle 
egainst  the  island's  ancient  heritage  of  pov- 
erty, dlse:ise.  overpopulation,  and  a  lack  of 
economic  viability  caused  by  a  one-crop 
economy.  His  struggle  had  to  be  directed 
simultaneously  against  public  apathy,  fos- 
tered by  powerful  absc-ntee  ownership  cf  the 
island  s  sugar  plantations  and  by  the  unen- 
lightened control  exercised  by  Its  agents  over 
the  Territory's  legislative  machinery. 

Against  such  odds  he  prevailed  by  Ulrect 
appeals  to  the  people  and  by  espousing  their 
primary  needs  as  his  program  for  revitalizing 
Uem#:racy  on  the  Island  and  its  economic 
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hope*.  When,  by  art  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
grfM.  Puerto  Rico  wm  granted  the  right  to 
chooee  Its  flrri  native-'iorn  President.  Dr. 
l«uftf«-M:»rli>  i»nd  his  Popular  Democratic 
party  captured  almoet  every  city.  town,  and 
rlllape  In  the  territory.  The  new  regime,  m 
complete  control  of  the  executive  and  the 
togtalature.  proceeded  to  expand  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  proeram  by  which  the  en- 
eryeuc  chief  erecuMve  and  hU  aasoclatea 
hope  to  build  broader,  firmer  foundations 
under  Puerto  Rico's  economy,  and  to  en- 
hance Itj  role  In  the  C.Tnbhr.in 

.In  the  18  month*  since  Dr.  MuiScz-Marln 
brc.-ime  President,  the  b  Hiding  up  of  Puerto 
Rican  Industries  has  gone  on  steadily  and 
dlversiOcatlon  of  the  islands  agriculture  Is 
belrs?  pushed.  The  Terrltcrys  educational 
profcreM  has  trade  her  an  objective  of  Interest 
for  all  coumrlea  around  the  Caribbean. 
Students  fronj  .  djacent  Islands  and  from  the 
stales  on  the  Uthmus  compete  to  study  at 
San  Juan "8  expanding  university.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  practical  value  of  the  educa- 
tion offered  there  that  these  guest  students 
are  mostly  financed  by  their  home  govern- 
ments. 

With  the  way  opened  for  constitutional 
government  of  her  own.  Puerto  Rico  thus 
reaches  another  milestone  on  her  Journey. 
At  an  hour  in  history  when  the  motives  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  maligned  by 
flies  of  human  freedom  and  distorted  to 
se've  the  propaganda  uses  of  regimes  that 
deny  human  rights  and  Indi  Idual  values. 
Puerto  Rico  presents  a  shining  proof  of  the 
falsehoods  of  the  former  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  latter.  *^ 

In  th^  new  law  Congress  asks  that  the  new 
Puerto  Rican  Constitution  provide  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  that  it  In- 
clude a  bill  of  rights  to  protect  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  from  oppression  by  the  state. 
Here  Is  a  story  which  tie  Voice  of  America 
ahould  trumpet  throughout  Asia. 


UDcmpIoyment  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  b>'  me  on  an 
unemployment  resolution  before  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  while  acting  as  United 
States  alternate  deleeate  this  year  at 
the  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the 
conference,  and  also  acting  as  the  United 
States  member  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Kit.itT  of  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  with 
genuine  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  record 
my  Governments  general  support  of  the 
principles  enunciated  In  Mr  Roberts'  reso- 
lution. There  Is  no  subject  to  which  we 
attach  greater  importance  This  will  be 
borne  out.  I  think,  by  an  examination  of  our 
record. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  G(  vem- 
meni  Is  clearly  expressed  In  the  Eriplo%Tnent 
Act  enacted  In  1946  which.  In  part,  reads 
as  follows: 

•TTiai  It  la  the  continuing  policy  and  re- 
iponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means  conslhtent  with 
lu  needs  and  obligations  and  other  essAit-Oil 
considerations  if  national  policy,  »ilh  the 
»asutaiice  and  coup«rat<uh  uf  Industry,  agri- 


culture, labor,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining,  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  prcmote  free,  competl- 
tUe  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  con- 
ditions upon  which  there  will  be  afforded 
u.~eful  employment  opportunities.  Including 
self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

This  act  further  requires  the  President  to 
include  In  h:s  economic  reports  staremcnts 
of  "the  level  of  employment,  production, 
a-  i  purchasing  power  needed  to  carry  out 
the  policies  declared  In  section  2."  quoted 
above.  The  expression  "full  employment" 
has  not  been  used  in  this  legislation  but 
for  all  practical  pvrposes  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  "maximum"  employment  as 
we  use  the  term  and  "full"  employment  as 
It  Is  Intended  In  this  resolution.  This  Is 
confirmed  by  the  President's  economic  re- 
ports where  allowable  unemployment  is  de- 
fljied  in  quantltive  terms  as  the  minimum 
necessary  to  provide  sufQclent  fluidity  In  our 
free  labor  force  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  expanding  American  economy  and  to 
enable  workers  to  move  freely  from  Job  to 
job. 

We  could,  of  course,  abolish  unemploy- 
ment. Any  country  could,  if  It  chose  to.  use 
dictatorial  powers  which  would  deprive  the 
workers  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  which 
would  prevent  the  development  of  a  free, 
highly  productive,  and  dynamic  economy. 
But  we  feel  that  a  highly  productive  econ- 
omy which  provides  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  individual  worker  can  be  achieved  only 
if  it  Is.  at  the  same  time,  a  free  and  a 
dynamic  one. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  dangers  of  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment. We  are.  and  as  our  record  Indicates, 
we  have  taken  active  steps  to  deal  with 
the  problem — many  steps,  in  fact,  which  are 
contained  In  Mr.  Roberts'  resolution.  Our 
system  of  employment  offices,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  other 
social -security  t)eneflts  are  examples.  Our 
regular  and  very  carefully  prepared  employ- 
ment and  economic  Information  service,"!,  our 
minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  legis- 
lation, our  farm-price  supports,  a  tax  sjstem 
which  works  In  the  direction  of  better  In- 
come distribution,  and  the  work  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
are  other  examples,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  saying  that 
while  we  recognize  Its  Importance,  we  can- 
not foresee  In  the  United  States  any  sub- 
stantial unemployment— certainly  we  do  not 
foresee  any  repetition  of  the  1930"s.  We  did 
have.  AS  you  all  know,  postwar  unemploy- 
ment which  resulted  from  the  reconversion 
of  our  economy  back  to  a  peacetime  basis. 
But  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  during  the  past 
year  empio3rment  has  shown  marked  and 
continued  Improvement.  Our  Bureau  of 
Census  report  fur  May  Indicated  59.731.000 
persons  in  civilian  Jobs— the  largest  since 
last  summer. 

The  success  of  the  measures  we  have  taken 
to  deal  with  unemployment  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  consumer  expenditures  were 
maintained  at  high  levels  throughout  the 
recession  In  employment  and  reached  an 
all-time  high  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  One  of  the  major  explanations  lies 
In  the  confidence  of  wage  earners  that  their 
wages  would  not  be  cut.  Collective-bar- 
gaining contracts  and  minimum-wage  laws 
served  as  effective  safeguards. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  cutset,  my  Govern- 
ment agrees  in  general  with  Mr.  Rt  berts* 
resolution.  I  should  like,  however,  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  a  few  principles  to  which 
my  Government  Is  committed  In  this  con- 
nectlDii — principles  from  which  will  Row  our 
specific  suggestions  for  amendment  of  cer- 


tain sections  of  the  resolution  under  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  first  place  we  strongly  believe  that 
domestic  measures  are  necessarily  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  maintaining  high  levels  of 
employment,  and  that  the  chief  contribu- 
tion of  International  organizations  In  this 
connection  Is  to  facilitate  the  adoption  and 
consistent  application  of  such  domestic 
policies. 

Second,  we  feel  that  the  achievement  of 
full  employment  involves  more  than  the 
formulation  of  a  series  of  ne-*  specific  em- 
ployment policies;  it  Is  rather  the  adoption 
and  management  of  a  country's  ordinary 
and  continuing  programs  to  which  we  must 
look  for  economic  stability  and  full  employ- 
ment. We  would  maintain,  for  example, 
that  a  sound  and  well-administered  pro- 
gressive tax  system  Is  an  Integral  and  In- 
dispensable part  of  a  lull-employment  pro- 
gram. We  believe.  In  other  words,  that 
more  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  ordi- 
nary Government  measures  In  the  time  of 
relative  prosperity  to  maintain  It.  than  upon 
measiu-es,  necessary  as  they  are.  to  relieve 
unemployment  after  It  occurs. 

In  the  third  place,  our  Government  standa 
committed  to  the  principle  that  full  em- 
ployment Is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone,  but  Is  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  and  labor  groups. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  our  free  competitive 
system,  we  place  major  emphasis  upon  the 
role  which  must  be  played  by  these  nongov- 
ernmental groups  to  assure  continuously  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities.  We 
place  principal  reliance,  for  example,  upon 
private  financial  markets  for  expanded  in- 
ternational Investment.  Likewise  we  look  to 
the  bargaining  strength  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, rather  than  to  Government  action,  to 
keep  wages  and  purchasing  power  at  a  level 
which  will  assure  continuing  consumer  de- 
mand. 

In  our  Federal  system,  moreover,  no  full 
employment  program  can  be  assured  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Finally,  my  Government  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations.  We  wholeheartedly  believe 
that  economic  stability  and  full  employment 
can  be  assured  only  If  there  Is  full  and  free 
consultation  and  exchange  of  Ideas  between 
governments  directly  and  through  Interna- 
tional organizations.  We  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  share  our  own  experience.  We  are 
eager  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
As  I  Indicated  before,  these  are  the  guid- 
ing principles  upon  which  we  may  make 
specific  suggestioris  as  the  discussion  gets 
under  way.  Within  these  limits  you  may  be 
sure  that  our  delegation  will  do  Its  very  best 
to  forward  the  high  alms  of  this  resolution. 


The  Hoover  Commission 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OP  MAINK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1»,  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  broadcast 
by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1,  on  July  9.  1950.  re- 
garding the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  other  matters 
before  Cone'itss. 
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There  bein?  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  -««»^ 

In  the  battle  of  the  appropriations  thM 
Is  now  going  on  .n  the  Senate,  the  Federift 
agencies  have  brought  up  tome  big  thr^s 
In  an  attempt  to  counter  the  appropriation 
cuts  that  v.ere  made  in  the  House.  One  of 
these  countcrmovet  Is  the  plan  to  adopt  a 
new  "pay-for-services-rcndcred"  policy. 
Some  agencies  already  charge  fees  for  such 
services  rendered  to  the  public.  Tliey  now 
threateff  to  hike  those  fees.  Other  agencies 
thrcat2n  to  collect  fees  from  business  for 
services  which  are  now  free. 

For  Instance,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  charge  for  the  meat  packing  and 
other  food-examinlhg  proijrams  1*  now  ren- 
ders  free  of  charge  to  the  meat  and  food 
processors.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  would 
ch^r^^e  mine  owners  for  the  Federal  safety 
Inspections  that  are  made.  The  Federal 
Communicatio'^3  Commission  would  charge 
radio  and  television  stations  for  the  licenses 
that  it  grants  to  them.  The  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  would  charge  fees  for 
the  services  of  Its  arbitrators  In  wage  dis- 
putes. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  charge  the  railroads  and  other  carriers 
for  the  hearings  that  It  holds  In  their  in- 
terests— esijecia'ly  the  rate  increase  hcarlnes. 
In  like  manner  the  Civil  Aeronautics  .^dmin- 
Istration  would  charge  fees  to  the  airlines. 

Congress  is  girded  for  this  move  in  the 
definite  feeling  that  the  Federal  agencies 
don't  have  the  authority  to  put  such  a  fee 
syctem  In  effect.  Congress  will  oppose  It. 
Yet  it  does  have  some  aspects  of  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  which  seems  to  appeal  to  econ- 
omy advocates  today.  Such  a  plan  has  been 
proposed  for  the  social-security  system. 

I  have  had  quite  a  few  letters  complaining 
that  Congress  has  not  adopted  all  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  by  this 
time.  These  letters  show  an  impatience 
which  Is  not  justified.  Already  more  than 
one-third  of  all  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  are  now  In  effect.  That  is 
pretty  Impressive  when  you  realize  "that 
everyone  is  for  reorganization  except  in  the 
case  that  reorganization  touches  them.  The 
typical  letter  that  I  get  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendatiorLs  and  legislation 
based  on  those  recommendations  states  that 
the  writer  Is  opposed  to  a  certain  reorgani- 
zation plan  and  wants  m.e  to  vote  against  it 
because  It  affects  him  and  in  the  very  next 
sentence  writes  that  he  is  for  everything  else 
on  reorganization. 

Now  If  we  operate  in  Congress  on  the  basis 
that  nothing  should  be  enacted  except  that 
to  which  there  was  no  opposition,  we  would 
pass  very  little  legislation  and  accomplish 
very  little  for  the  people.  We  would  ba 
stymied  Just  as  the  United  Nations  has  too 
often  been  stymied  by  Russia's  exercise  of 
her  veto  power. 

The  record  of  Congress  this  year  merits 
commendation  from  the  Hoover  Commission 
supporters.  Of  the  21  reorganization  plans 
President  Truman  submitted  last  March, 
16  have  become  law.  Only  5  plans  were  de- 
feated and  1  of  those  plans  had  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations.  In  other  words.  In  this 
particular  series  the  Hoover  Commission  ad- 
vocates can  well  give  Congress  a  mark  of 
80  percent  on  recommended  reorganization. 
That's  enough  to  win  the  pennant  in  any 
league. 

There  Is  mounting  opposition  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  In  Washington  and 
that  opposition  is  reported  to  have  caused 
some  concern  to  President  Truman.  Re- 
cently when  he  entertained  the  Democratic 
Governors  in  Washington  they  told  him  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  the  reciprocal-trade 
program  to  encourage  foreign  trade  had 
become  a  political  Issue  loaded  with  dyna- 
m.te. 

Foreign  competition  under  this  program  Is 
b€KUU\ing  to  produce  unemployment.    Here 


in  Maine  we  have  felt  that  result  In  seme  of 
our  industries,  especially  the  textile  Indus- 
try. The  effect  is  spreading  westward  across 
the  country  to  coal,  glass,  and  pottery  Indus- 
tries. 

Sensing  that  It  Is  a  good  campaign  Issue, 
the  Republicans  have  seized  upon  it  as  the 
basis  for  a  "full  dinner  pall — save  the  work- 
lngman'8  j.ob"  campaign  this  year.  The 
problem  for  President  Truman  and  the 
Democratic  Governors  Is  how  are  they  to 
meet  this  pclltical  hot  potato. 

There  are  three  principal  proposals  now 
before  the  President.  One  is  to  make  loans 
to  allow  industries  affected  to  go  through  a 
transition  of  changing  over  to  lines  thai  are 
not  so  Effected  by  foreign  compc:itii..i. 
Seme  observers  v.ould,  with  justification,  call 
that  economic  appeasement.  Another  pro- 
posal is  the  oft-iepeated  s'absidy — this  time 
restricted  to  stratcjic  industries.  That  is  a 
dodge  at  test.  The  third  proposal  is  spe- 
cial unemployment  benefits  for  worliers  made 
Jobless  by  foreign  competition.  This  se^ms 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  the  three  of 
adoption. 

Representative  Robeht  Hale  can  well  be 
proud  of  his  record  en  advocating  greater 
aid  and  attention  to  Korea.  He  v.ent  to  the 
President  many  months  ago  and  warned  him 
about  the  vulnerability  of  Korea.  Boa  Halz  s 
predictions  have  been  borne  cut  by  recent 
events.  It  Is  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  thinks  ahead. 

Bo3  H.U.E  talks  very  little  about  what  he 
does.  This  modesty  keeps  many  of  you  peo- 
ple in  Maine  from  knowing  about  the  con- 
scientioiis  and  effective  service  that  he  is 
giving  you  in  Congress.  Beca^use  he  is  so 
sound  In  his  judgment — becaVise  his  col- 
leagues have  found  him  to  be  so  reliable — - 
he  has  gained  a  stature  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  is  "idely  acknowledged 
In  Washington.  The  people  in  Maine  should 
know  more  about  it,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  mention  it. 

Recently  the  Washington  Times-Hcraid 
gave  me  a  very  high  compliment,  by  coupling 
me  with  Bob  Hale  and  stated  in  effect  thct 
our  political  records  and  thinking  were  very 
similar. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  advocating 
a  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project  for 
some  time  now.  I  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  for  an  authorization  of 
such  a  project.  I  reintroduced  that  bill  In 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  introduction 
of  those  bills,  at  the  request  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  the  vigorous  and  Imaginative 
efforts  of  the  Washington  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
Maine  congressional  delegation  led  to  action 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission  on 
this  matter.  Because  the  Commission  initi- 
ated a  study  of  the  Quoddy  proposal  fpllowing 
the  Introduction  of  my  bill.  I  did  not  push 
for  the  Immediate  passage  of  my  bill.  The 
preliminary  study  has  been  completed  and 
we  are  now  awaiting  the  final  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
whether  the  big  over-all  study  should  be 
made. 

Now  there  are  some  disturbing  rumors  that 
have  been  going  the  rounds  in  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
will  recommend  against  Quoddy.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  Chairman  A.  O. 
Stanley  of  the  Commission,  and  former  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  will  vote  for  the  big 
over-all  study  and  for  Quoddy.  At  present 
he  is  our  best  hope  for  the  Commission's 
approval  of  Quoddy. 

There  was  an  incident  last  fall  that  I  im- 
mediately thought  of  when  I  heard  this  dis- 
turbing rumor  about  Quoddy.  A  Maine  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  labor  organizations, 
while  reporting  Into  his  Washington  head- 
quarters, called  my  office  and  stated  that  his 
group  had  been  authorized  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  say  that  if  either  of 


the  Maine  Senators  voted  agalr^t  the  con- 
firmation of  Leiand  Olds  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  the  Dem.o- 
cratic  administration  would  kill  the  Passa- 
maquoddy tidal  power  project  through  one 
of  the  Interr.atlonal  Joint  commissioners 
whom  he  named.  The  caller  went  on  to 
Eay  that  if  Marc^ret  Chase  Smith  voted 
against  Mr.  Olds  the  caller  s  labor  organiza- 
tion v^Guld  expose  Marcaret  Chase  SvirrH 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  as 
being  cnmplctcly  ins.ncere  about  Qucddy. 

Subsequently  I  called  the  caller  s  boss  and 
told  him  that  I  would  not  ttti  such  threats  * 
and  that  I  would  defy  the  threat  and  vote 
against  the  confiriratlon  of  Mr.  C'ds.  I 
could  net  believe  that  the  threat  was  based 
on  facts.  My  assistant  cilled  the  interna- 
tional joint  commissioner  mentioned  by  the 
caller  and  reported  the  conversation.  The 
International  joint  commissioner  denied 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  threat.  With  this  I  dis- 
missed the  threat  as  being  without  any  basis. 
'  But  this  recent  disturbing  rumor  of  opposi- 
tion, together  with  the  editorial  attacks  of  a 
paper  outside  of  Maine,  but  which  has  circu- 
lation throughout  the  State,  on  me  question- 
ing my  slnceritv  on  Quo'ldy — the  ruir.cr  end 
the  editorial  attacks  strikingly  bear  out  the 
labor  organization's  threat  of  last  fall. 

I  have  talked  with  President  Truman  sev- 
eral times  about  Quoddy  and  each  time  he 
has  assured  me  he  was  for  Qi:cddy.  This  past 
Wednesday  I  again  talked  to  President  Tru- 
man personally  about  the  rumor  that  Quoddy 
would  be  killed  by  the  negative  vote  of  one 
American  member  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  and  told  him  of  last  fall's  threat 
against  me  and  of  how  developments  were 
shaping  up  to  indicate  that  that  threat  was 
being  carried  out.  The  President  again  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Quoddy  and  that  he  would  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Quoddy  proposal  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  threat  of  last  fall  was  without 
foundation.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that 
last  fall  and  until  recently  when  develop- 
ments began  to  shape  up  indicating  that  the 
threat  was  being  carried  cut.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  talk  with  the  President  will 
result  in  favorable  action  for  Quoddy. 

However,  if  it  doesn't.  I  shall  renew  nty 
fight  for  Quoddy  in  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  favor- 
able action  on  Quoddy  In  Congress  without 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion simply  because  the  Democrats  control 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  White  House. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  willing  to  proceed 
thus  far  the  International  Joint  Commission 
route  rather  than  the  route  in  Congress. 
But  if  Quoddy  Is  killed  by  the  Democratic 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  threat 
that  I  received  last  fall.  I  shall  renew  my  fight 
for  Quoddy  in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  Eighty-second  Congress  ne^t  year. 


Investigation  of  Organized  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L'U^KS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  'legislative  daf  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  a  splendid  radio 
broadcast  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Martin].  In  his  speech, 
which  i.^  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very  force- 
ful  discussion   of   the  newly   organized 
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£;nate  Committee  To  Inve^stigate  Orpan- 
Izcd  Crime  m  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
tiaought-provoking  presentation  of  this 
presataig  problem  by  the  Senator  from 
P*»nn5ylvania  Ls  certainly  wonhy  of  being 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  conscien- 
tious  and   law-abiding   Americans. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

HAPi»EN-TNce   i>»   Washington 

My  fel!ow  Pennsylvanlans.  this  Is  Ed  Mai- 
tin,  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital, and  bringing  you  another  discussion  cl 
Happenings  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  Important  developmenta 
In  this  sesAlon  of  Congress  was  tte  decision 
to  Investigate  organized  crime  in  che  United 
States. 

Tb»  Inrestlgatlon  Is  now  under  way.  It  la 
being  conducted  by  a  special  commUtee  ol 
the  Seriate  headed  by  Senator  Exfkvvim.  of 
Tennessee. 

Of  course  the  average  citizen  haa  no  direct 
contact  with  the  criminal  clement  which  la 
•ngaged  In  rarloua  types  of  law  breaking. 

W*  may  be  aware  that  in  his  community 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  horse  race  bet- 
ting, that  the  nixmbers  lotteries  are  of)erat- 
Ing  and  that  slot  machines  can  be  found  in 
•ome  clubs  and  other  places. 

But  In  most  cases  he  is  not  too  much  dis- 
turbed about  that  situation.  It  seems  small 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  barnaful 
to  law  and  order. 

But  the  senatorial  Investigation  has  al- 
ready revealed  that  those  who  control  the 
gambling  activities  In  our  cities  and  towns 
are  part  of  a  highly  organized  Nation-wide 
•ystcm  which  la  big  business,  really  big 
business. 

It  la  looking  Into  many  shocking  out- 
breaks of  lawlessness.  Including  murder, 
which  clearly  point  to  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  gangster  kings  and  unprincipled 
politicians. 

IX  the  average  American  were  a^ked  to 
name  the  largest  private  buslnefs  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  probably  suggest 
some  corporation  such  as  United  States  Steel, 
General  Motors,  or  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph. 

Yet  figures  now  being  brought  to  light  dis- 
close that  the  take  of  organized  crime  com- 
prises the  biggest  private  gross  receipts  In 
the  Nation. 

It  has  become  second  In  size  only  to  the 
annual  tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gjvern- 
ment.  It  is  greater  than  the  Federal  reve- 
nues were  as  recently  as  the  prewar  years. 

In  ether  words,  organized  crime  has  be- 
come a  terribly  menacing  problem  which 
calls  for  the  attention  of  all  our  people. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  the 
•ize  of  this  still  growing  menace. 

In  the  year  1949,  the  48  State  governments 
■pent  more  money  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  Includirig  bonus  payments  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  public  assistance  and  debt 
retirement,  the  48  Slates  spent  a  total  of 
•bout  111800,000,000.  That  was  an  all-time 
bigh. 

It  was  a  record  breaking  figure. 

But  recently  on  the  floor  oJ  the  United 
States  Senate,  some  figures  were  quoted  to 
•how  how  much  big  time  gambling  alone 
takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  citizens  each 
year.  The  various  estimates — from  authori- 
tative crime  investigation  sources — ran  from 
■  low  of  »1 1.000.000,000  to  a  high  of  $21,- 
OOC.OOC  OCO  a  year 

Think  of  that,  my  fellow  Pennsylvaniar.s. 
In  a  single  yeur  more  money  goes  into  Ulegal, 
corrupt  rackets  than  the  48  Stales  ef  the 
Union  spent  for  Goverinnent  in  the  record- 
breaking  year  of  1949.  And  the  highest  esti- 
mate placed  the  figure  at  nearly  twice  what 
the  States  spent. 

I  •m  confident  that  when  the  Senate  In- 
TMUgatlng  comnuttee  has  completed  its  ia:JL. 


the  people  of  our  country  will  know  a  lot 
more  about  this  monstrous  thing  which  has 
brcn  flourishing  like  an  evil  parasite,  weak- 
ening the  moral  stamina  of  our  people  and 
corrupting  many  public  ofliclala.  sworn  to 
support  and  enforce  .the  law. 

But  It  Isn't  necessary  for  good,  decent 
Americans  to  wait  until  the  committee  re- 
ports to  Congress  next  February.  All  should 
begin  giving  this  matter  attention  now,  and 
helping  to  combat  It. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Investigation  is 
to  cover  all  organized  crime,  not  merely 
gambling  alone,  although  the  figures  I  quoted 
cover  only  gambling. 

For  example,  organized  crime  In  this  coun- 
try Includes  such  things  as  narcotics.  Illegal 
loan  shark  rackets,  the  white  slave  traffic. 
swindling  schemes,  organized  murder,  the 
extortion  rackets  which  prey  upon  legitimate 
business  and  legitimate  labor  unions,  and 
other  criminal  activities  which  reach  across 
State  lines. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States,  It 
would  be  necessary  to  add  the  Income  from 
these  other  activities  I  have  Just  mentioned 
to  the  receipts  of  Illegal  gambling. 

So  you  can  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  this 
VICIOUS  thing  that  Is  growing  like  a  cancer 
upon  the  body  of  the  American  Nation. 

Organized  crime  is  directed  and  operated 
by  Interstate  syndicates  who  have  their 
rackets  under  tight  control.  Like  sovereign 
nations  they  divide  up  the  country  Into  ex- 
clusive territories.  They  are  careful  not  to 
overstep  their  district  bounds  for  fear  of 
setting  off  a  bloody  gang  war. 

The  syndicates  are  largely  controlled  by 
the  former  bootleggers  of  the  prohibition 
days,  who  find  this  far  more  profitable. 

Because  the  racket  syndicates  operate  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  the  sltuaTion  has  become 
s  national  problem.  But  essentially  It  is  • 
local  problem.  It  reaches  into  every  city  and 
every  town  and  Into  many  rural  sections. 

It  Is  as  plain  as  black  and  white  that  or- 
ganized crime  cannot  operate  without  the 
connivance  of  many  local  law-enforcement 
officers  and  other  local  officials. 

For  example,  consider  slot  machines.  The 
estimates  are  that  the  racketeers  of  organ- 
ized crime  gross  as  much  as  $3,000.00.000  • 
year  from  slot  machines. 

Now,  you  can't  hide  a  slot  machine  under 
•  postage  stamp.  It  dcjes  its  operators  no 
good  unleta  It  Is  placed  where  many  people 
have  access  to  It,  so  that  they  will  feed 
their  coins  into  It. 

So,  undoubtedly.  In  every  State,  in  every 
county,  and  in  every  town,  there  are  plenty 
of  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  who  know 
where  the  slot  machines  are  located.  And 
the  local  enforcement  officers  must  know, 
too. 

What  Is  more,  owners  of  gaming  machines 
must  pay  a  license  tax  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
cf  Internal  Revenue  on  each  machine.  So 
there  is  a  record  of  who  owns  them  and  how 
many  he  has.  and  where  they  are.  Yet. 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  In 
Illegal  operation  In  this  Nation,  drawing  up 
to  *3  000. ''CO  000  a  year  into  the  pockets  of 
the  crime  syndicates  and  their  political 
•llies. 

Local  governments  can  stamp  out  these 
rackets  IX  they  wish. 

In  many  case  corrupt  officials  don't  wish 
to  halt  the  rackets.  In  other  Instances, 
there  are  offlci;ils  who  fear  to  do  so. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  growing  political 
power  of  the  organized  crime  syndicates. 
In  some  places  they  have  built  up  such 
powerful  political  strength  that  they  are 
virtual  dictators  In  city  hails  and  court- 
houses. 

Just  a  few  months  ago.  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  city  governments, 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  seeking  Federal  assistance  against  the 
growing  political  power  of  organized  crime. 


In  his  letter,  he  wrote — and  T  quote: 
•Trom   the   experience   of   several    mayors 
of    our    member    cities   there    has    recently 
emerged   the   necessity  of  dealing   with  or- 
ganized crime  on  a  national  scale. 

•'The  matter  is  important  because  it  ap- 
pears that  crime  syndicates  are  making  an 
effort  to  control  local  politics  In  those  mu- 
nicipalities where  the  public  officials  are 
most  opposed  to  organized  crime  in  all  its 
aspects. 

"In  some  cases  the  mayors  are  threatened 
with  recall,  and  in  other  cases  it  appears  there 
Is  active  political  pressure  prior  to  election. 

"In  any  case  the  matter  is  too  great  to  be 
handled  by  local  officials  alone,  since  the 
organized  criminal  element  operates  on  a  na- 
tional scale  across  Stale  boundaries  ' 

There,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  Is  a  ter- 
rible, vicious  situation  that  Is  threatening 
the  American  form  of  government. 

Just  think  of  it. 

Organized  crime,  with  Its  annual  Income 
somewhere  between  twelve  and  twenty-two 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Is  pouring  some  of  these 
billions  Into  the  corruption  of  local  police 
officials  and  even  entire  local  governments. 

Organized  crime  Is  pouring  its  billions  into 
municipal  elections. 

It  is  buying  up  votes  and  politicians,  elect- 
ing mayors  and  town  councils. 

It  Is  strong  enough  to  defy  mayors  who 
dare  to  do  their  honest  duty  of  stamping  out 
the  criminal  rackets. 

These  are  cold,  stark,  ugly  facts,  reflecting 
conditions  which  must  be  exposed  to  public 
view  so  that  the  dangers  can  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  statement  by  the  mayors  of  American 
cities  is  a  warning  of  what  is  happening  and 
a  forecast  of  much  worse  that  can  happen  U 
we  do  not  rally  now  in  the  cause  of  decent 
government. 

Public  opinion  must  be  aroused  to  the 
Importance  of  the  fight. 

Largely  our  people  have  lived  sheltered 
lives,  away  from  criminal  elements  and 
without  being  aware  of  tlie  viclousness  of 
organized  crime  and  racketeering. 

An  aroused  public  can  smash  the  syndi- 
cates which  are  moving  in  on  some  of  our 
local  governments,  corrupting  and  con- 
trolling them. 

We  have  come  •  long  way  since  the  days 
of  20  years  ago  when  there  was  public  glori- 
fication of  criminals,  when  the  movies 
glamorized  the  txxitlegger  and  the  racketeer. 

Today  most  of  that  Is  gone.  But  today, 
unfortunately,  there  Is  so  much  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Unless  the  moral  forces  of  our  communi- 
ties arouse  themselves  to  crush  the  rackets 
wherever  they  exist  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
honest,  decent  government. 

We  cannot  have  good  government  unless 
we  elect  to  public  office  courageous  men  of 
outstanding  ability,  upright  character,  and 
unquestioned  Integrity,  who  are  devoted  to 
civic  betterment  and  the  public  welfare. 

Victory  over  the  racketeers  can  be  won 
only  If  every  right-thinking,  law-abiding  cit- 
izen takes  an  interest  in  government.  And 
that  means  taking  an  active  port  in  political 
affairs. 

Looking  back  to  the  election  of  1948.  when 
we  were  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  nevi  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one-third  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
record  shows  that  49  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  in  the  Nation  did  not  go  to  the  polls. 

One  sample  analysis  showed  that  among 
the  list  of  delinquent  citizens  were  33  percent 
of  all  clergymen,  37  percent  of  the  automo- 
bile dealers.  37  percent  of  the  Independent 
grocers.  20  percent  of  the  doctors.  27  percent 
of  the  independent  druggists,  and  '25  percent 
cf  the  members  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

Only  through  the  ballot  box  can  we  rebuild 
confidence  in  our  form  of  government  and 
erect  a  structure  of  morality  that  wUl  bar 
the  r-a«:keteer  and  the  cblseler. 
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The  people  must  go  to  the  polls  in  full 
number  to  elect  fearless  and  honest  local 
officials.  And  they  must  back  up  such  offi- 
cials to  the  l.mit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  police  and  other 
public  officials  must  make  the  citizens  under- 
stand that  they  must  be  part  of  any  move 
for  clean,  racket-fre'e,  conditions  in  the 
community. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  no  commu- 
nity .an  ever  secure  effective  law  enforce- 
ment unless  the  community  really  demands 
such  enforcement.  And  only  In  a  commu- 
nity where  the  elected  officials  and  the  public 
are  working  hand-ln-hand  can  such  a  de- 
mand be  made  and  carried  out  successfully. 

Finally  today's  situation  demands  full  sup- 
port from  the  moral  leaders  of  communities, 
the  clergy,  the  businessmen,  the  professional 
groups,  organized  labor.  All  must  be  active 
leaders  In  the  battle  against  organized  crime 
and  In  support  of  honest,  graft-free  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  Ed  Maetin  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


More  Voice  From  United  Nations  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  RajTiiond 
McConnell,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Nebra.ska 
State  Journal,  is  the  winner  of  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize.  His  editorials  on  interna- 
tional affairs  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. His  recent  one  regarding  the 
United  Nations  aiid  the  real  objectives  of 
UNESCO  is  of  vital  importance  now 
that  t^-e  are  leadin?  the  fight  for  the 
United  Nations  countries  in  Korea.  I  in- 
clude it  in  my  remarks  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  membership  of  Congress  and 
the  country  generally: 

Men  were  talking  last  week  In  Washington 
of  strengthening  the  Voice  of  America.  They 
were  talking  of  organizing  a  vast  American 
"truth  campaign"  .o  offset  the  Russian  prop- 
aganc'a  drive  by  which,  with  imponderable 
success  yet  with  determination  and  skill,  the 
Communists  were  hitting  hard,  wherever 
they  could  be  heard,  on  the  theme  of  "im- 
perialist United  States  aggression"  victim- 
izing peace-lo\  ng  North  Korea. 

There  had  been  revived  In  Congress  a  long- 
dormant  resolution  by  Senator  Benton  and 
r  other  Senators,  calling  for  an  expansion, 
in  every  field,  of  American  information 
abroad,  In  support  of  this  country's  action 
In  Korea  ani  of  its  democratic  purposes 
everywhere. 

A   TRUTH   OFFENSIVE 

The  testimony  waj  Impressive  and  unani- 
mous. J.ihn  Foster  Dulles  asserted  that 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  propaganda 
against  that  of  the  Russians  may  hang  the 
question  of  v;ar  or  peace  In  the  next  few 
months.  General  Marshall  called  for  a  more 
dynamic  program  to  meet  the  Russian  as- 
sault on  mens  minds.  Secretary  Acheson. 
pointing  out  that  just  as  totalitarian  states 
by  their  nature  are  equipped  to  suppress  the 
truth,  so  the  free  nations  are  equipped  by 
their  nature  to  discover  and  disseminate  It, 
said  that  these  great  resources  Implicit  In 
democratic  life  must  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest. 

"The  truth  can  almost  be  classified  as  cur 
T-bomb   m   this  war,"  said  Goneral  Eisen- 


hower, who  proposed  that  some  great  Amer- 
ican be  called  on  to  head  up  a  new  non- 
partisan United  States  department  charged 
with  carrying  on  an  Ideological  warfare  on 
the  broadest  possible  world  front. 

These  gentlemen  were  merely  applying  to 
the  present  situation  what  Jesus  had  said 
long  ago.  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  trjth  shal'  make  ycu  free." 

But  they  were  overlooking,  every  one  of 
them,  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all  for 
applying  that  great  principle.  They  were 
overlooking,  at  a  time  when  daring  and 
imagination  are  called  for,  the  daring  and 
Imaginative  way  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
f'-eedom  and  peace. 

There  was  nothing  the  statesmen  were 
urging  upon  the  United  States  that  could 
not  l>e  undertaken  better,  more  convincingly 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  on  a  broader 
world  front,  by  the  United  Nations  itself. 

There  la  a  branch  cf  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  whose 
constitution  declares: 

"That  since  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of 
men  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  de- 
fenses of  peace  must  be  constructed. 

"Tliat  Ignorance  of  each  other's  v;ays  and 
lives  has  been  a  common  cause,  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind,  of  that  suspicion 
End  mistrust  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  which  their  differences  have 
all  too  often  broken  into  war. 

"That  the  gr:at  and  terrible  war  which 
has  now  ended  was  a  war  made  po.?sible  by 
the  denial  of  the  democratic  principles  cf 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  mutual  respect  of 
men  and  by  the  propagation  in  their  place, 
through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inequality  of  men  and  races. 
"That  the  wide  diffusion  of  culture  and 
,the  education  of  humanity  for  Justice  and 
lll>erty  and  peace  are  indispensable  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  constitute  a  sacred  duty 
which  all  the  nations  must  fulfill  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  assistance  and  concern. 

"That  a  peace  based  exclusively  upon  the 
political  and  economic  arrangements  of 
governments  would  not  be  a  peace  which 
coi^ld  secure  the  unanimous,  lasting,  and 
sirvere  support  of  the  peop  es  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  peace  must  therefore  be  found- 
ed. If  It  is  not  to  fail,  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  solidarity  of  mankind." 

For  these  reasons,  the  nations,  in 
UNESCO,  dedicated  'hemselves  to  the  'un- 
restricted pursuit  of  objective  truth  and  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge." 
They  set  up,  in  UNESCO,  a  mass  communl- 
catio.is  section,  charged  with  bringing  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  through  macs  media  of 
press,  radio,  and  films,  and  In  as  dramatic 
a  fashion  as  possible,  the  message  of  peace 
and  cooperation* 

There  never  has  been  a  Communist  veto 
power  in  UNETCO,  Despite  this,  Its  activi- 
ties so  far  have  been  timid,  looking  to  the 
long  dim  future.  The  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal have  been  limited  to  the  extreme.  Its 
exponents  have  cut  out  for  It  an  unrealistic, 
academic  role,  laying  undue  stress  on  th3 
Idea  that  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  man 
and  forgetting  that  it  Is  not  In  the  minds  of 
people  generally  that  wm-  begin,  but  in  the 
minds  of  a  ruthless,  ambitious,  unscrupu- 
lous, tyrannical,  powerful  ^w.  Misjudging 
thus  the  facts  of  aggression,  UNESCO  has 
neglected  largely  its  role  of  constructing  the 
defenses  of  peace,  which  can  only  mean  the 
defenses  against  totlitarian  aggression  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

Now  is  the  time  for  UNESCO  to  be  recast 
in  its  rightful  role. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  voice,  not  of  Amer- 
ica alone,  but  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  strength  of  President  Truman's  ac- 
tion ordering  American  forces  to  the  defense 
cf  South  Korea  was  that  It  was  undertaken 
In  the  name  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
its  behalf.  This  fact,  more  than  any  other, 
accounts  for  the  quick  and  universally  ap- 


proving response  It  won  from  Americans 
and  the  worlds  free  peoples.  In  line  with 
it,  the  Security  Council's  action  authorizing 
MacArthur  as  the  UN  commander  of  Inter- 
national forces  under  the  blue  and  white 
flag,  symbolizes  the  true,  underlying  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  and  flings  the  lie  at  Rus- 
sia's propaganda. 

Can  we  afford,  on  the  Ideological  front,  to 
fit  our  strategy  to  a  narrower  mold  than 
that  by  which  troops  were  ordered  Into  bat- 
tle'' 

Must  we  not,  rather,  meet  Russia's  propa- 
ganda on  a  level  higher  than  that  of  mere 
national  counterpropaganda  which,  by  Its 
very  nature  and  origin,  would  tend  to  con- 
firm the  Communist  lie  that  this  Is  Amer- 
ica's "oattle  alone? 

Let  us  be  as  bold  and  imaginative  In  the 
cause  of  truth  as  In  lesser  things.  The  UN 
Security  Council,  at  ^ur  request,  met  In 
emergency  session  to  issue  its  military  or- 
ders. Let  us  ask  for  an  emergency  session, 
under  UN  auspices,  of  the  free  world's  best 
brains,  to  outline  an  all -out  UN  truth  of- 
fensive aimed  at  counteracting  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  makes  possible,  in  the 
words  of  UNESCO's  Charter,  "the  denial  of 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  mutual  respect  of  men."  Let 
Congress  pledge  all  possible  United  States  re- 
sources In  support  of  such  an  offensive,  put- 
ting the  T-bomb  in  a  supervehlcle  that 
can  deliver  it  most  effectively. 

Only  when  we  have  done  that  can  we 
truthfully  say  that  we  have  utilized  to  the 
fullest,  as  Secretary  Acheson.  backed  by 
Marshall,  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  urged,  the 
great  resources  of  the  free  nations. 

Raymond  A.  McConn-eix,  Jr. 


Earl  C.  Michener 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  7,  1050 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl 
C.  Michener  will,  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress, have  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  15  terms. 

Curiously,  the  first  man  that  I  met 
when  I  came  to  Congress  was  Earl 
Michener.  I  met  him  in  the  House  res- 
taurant by  introducing  myself  to  him. 
We  had  a  long  conversation  and  Mr. 
Michener  told  me  a  great  many  interest- 
ing and  useful  things  about  the  House  of 
Representatives.  From  that  day  to  this, 
we  have  been  friends  and  to  say  that  I 
hate  to  see  him  leave  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  putting  it  mildly. 

The  length  of  Mr.  Michener  s  service 
Is  not  the  main  indication  of  his  use- 
fulness. Prom  many  contacts  and  nu- 
merous discussions  with  him  I  have 
come  to  know  that  he  is  a  very  states- 
man-like Representative.  He  has  the 
knowledge,  the  judgment  and  the  bal- 
ance to  be  a  wonderful  Member  of  Con- 
gress, which  his  record  has  amply  dis- 
played. 

While  Mr.  Michener  is  a  good  party 
man,  he  looks  at  each  m  jasure — not  only 
from  the  party  viewpoint — but  from 
the  broader  viewpoint  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  bill  on  the  public  welfare.  In 
other  words,  he  is  statesman  in  his  con- 
duct as  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
His  keen  and  penetrating  mind  can  ferret 
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out  the  flaws  or  the  hidden  effects  of  any 
proposal.  He  w  a  wonderful  man  to  b« 
able  to  go  and  talk  to  about  controver- 
sial public  Usues  on  which  we  are  fre- 
quently called  to  jxaas  Judgment.  Ha 
does  not  try  to  give  any  dogmatic  an- 
swers to  inquiries  regarding  any  partic- 
ular proposal,  but  he  analyses  it  care- 
fully and  tnes  to  help  one  understand  the 
true  effect  of  any  proposed  bill  md 
whether  or  not  it  will  really  accomplish 
what  the  authors  and  the  rabid  partisans 
claim  for  it. 

Many  times  I  have  had  tlie  privilege  of 
talking  to  Mr.  Michdcxh.  and  one  need 
not  give  him  any  notice  but  simply  walk 
into  his  office  to  discass  such  matters 
with  him.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  I 
am  sorry  Mr.  Mjchxwxr  is  leaving  as  it 
will  termmate  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  for  8  years  to  talk  to  him  frankly 
and  freely  on  any  matter  whether  public 
or  personal  and  get  frank  and  helpful 
information  and  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions. 

Ea«l  Michen-er  takes  a  great  delight  In 
helping  new  Members  Jf  Congress.  He 
Is  friendly,  he  is  thoughtful,  he  is  gen- 
eroxis  and  he  wants  all  of  us  to  succeed 
so  far  as  it  may  I  ■?  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
In  the  larger  sense  it  is  unfortunate  that 
a  man  with  his  vast  experience  and  his 
good  judsm.ent  should  find  it  necessary 
to  terminate  his  service  in  the  House.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  say  an  unkind 
word  about  Mr.  Michenfk.  I  know  from 
personal  contacts  that  he  is  universally 
admired  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  However,  each 
man  must  solve  his  own  personal  prob- 
lems and  since  he  feels  that  he  must 
leave  for  family  reasons,  one  has  no 
right  to  complain. 

I  wish  we  had  many  more  Micheners 
in  Congress.  They  are  the  kind  that  de- 
velop sound  public  policies  that  are  for 
the  public  interest  and  that  truly  reflect 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  wish  for  him  happiness  and  good 
health  for  a  long  time.  I  personally  hope 
that  he  will  find  somethmg  of  interest 
to  occupy  his  time.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  during  his  entire  career 
and  without  some  serious  work  to  do  he 
might  be  lost.  As  long  as  I  hve  I  will 
have  very  pleasant  memories  of  Eabl 
C.  MicHXNia. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    HTSSLAHICA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  everywhere  evidence 
of  a  sathenny  storm.  There  is  evidence 
In  the  Korean  action  of  a  pending  global 
explosion.  The  action  in  Korea  may  bo 
but  a  preliminary  one.  but  It  la  an  alarm 
bell  giTing  us  warning  that  this  is  do 
time  to  drag  our  feet. 

It  Is  time  for  unity  Many  people  in 
the  country  feel  itx  President  has  de- 


clared  a  war  without   the   consent   of 
Congress.     He  calls  it  a  police  action: 
but  certainly  when  men  get  killed  and 
we  prepare  for  full-scale  war.  then  it 
can  hardly  fall  Into  a  category  of  a  mere 
police    action     The    Constitution    pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  must  declare 
war.     In  my  opinion,  the  President,  even 
thoush  he  may  have  acted  hastily,  has 
the  support  of  the   great  majority  of 
the  American  people.    In  that  support 
we  should  clear  the  decks  and  get  ready 
for  action.     The  Congress  should  know 
about  our  military  production  and  pre- 
paredness.    We  should  revalue  and  re- 
examine the  needs  for  a  70-group  Air 
Force  with  more  production  of  subma- 
rines, A-bombs,  and  other  technical  in- 
struments of  war.    Me  must  be  ready  to 
meet  any  avalanche  of  force  which  may 
be    turned    upon    us    by    Russia.    The 
President  should  no  longer  deny  Con- 
gress  their  desire  for  .a   70-group   Air 
Force. 

Mr.   SiJeaker.  we  must  deal  in  cold, 
hard   facts   and    quit   dreamins    about 
what  we  hope  might  happen.     We  can- 
not continue   to  do  business  as   usual 
with  the  world  on  fire.    There  are  many 
difficult  and  grave  questions  confront- 
ing the  Nation.     It  is  hi?h  time  that 
Congress  and  the  people  have  full  ac- 
cess to  information  needed  for  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  problems  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  must  face.     The  trend 
of  events  everywhere  indicates  that  we 
are  not  moving  fast  enough.     It  is  time 
we  get  Into  hiph  gear.    It  is  possible 
that   this  gathering  storm  may   break 
into    atomic    fury    at    any    time.    The 
handwriting  seems  to  be  on  the  wall. 
The   events  in  Korea   bring   it   into   a 
sharper  focus.     Our  reversals  in  Korea 
indicate  that  we  are  up  against  trained 
militaiT  men  who  are  well  equipped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
General  MacArthur  will  have  full  com- 
mand under  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand in  the  Par  East  area.  This  should 
have  been  done  long  before.  He  must  be 
supplied  with  everything  he  needs.  The 
job  in  Korea  is  to  unite  it,  not  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  but  all  of  it  under 
the  Free  Republic  of  Korea.  The  secret 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Truman  with  Russia  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  a  legal  act.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  retrace  our  steps  and  undo  the 
damage  which  was  done  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  and  in  other  secret  agreements. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  we,  in  the 
end.  will  win.  The  events  are  shaping 
up  rapidly.  This  Korean  thrust  may  be 
the  first  of  a  number  of  aggressions 
around  the  world;  and  if  so.  world  war 
HI  has  arrived.  The  free  world  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  an  increasingly  hostile 
and  perilous  tim*  We  must  be  prepared 
to  mobilize  all  our  resources  to  meet  the 
impending  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  halt  at  once  all  of  the  socialistic 
programs.  We  ought  to  halt  socialized 
housing,  slum  clearance,  the  socialistic 
point  4  program  and  all  aid  under  the 
Marshall  plan  except  tho.se  who  have 
proven  to  be  friends  which  will  be  of  a 
military  nature.  We  should  stop  efforts 
to  adopt  socialized  medicine  and  the  con- 
troversial Brannan  farm  plan.  We 
should  reexamine  every  item  of  Federal 
spending  which  is  not  channeled  into 


the  mlUtary  sphere.    If  the  third  war  de- 
velops, we  ought  to  stop  all  aid  to  the 
States,  abolish  the  40-hour  week,  freeze 
profits,  wagps,  and  materials  of  every  na- 
ture.   A  total  mobilization  plan  will  be 
needed  for  all  manpower.    I  know  this  is 
the  method  of  a  dictator.     I  dislike  it 
very  much;  but  when  war  comes,  such 
steps  are  necessary.   If  we  clear  the  decks 
for  action,  there  should  no   longer  be 
strikes    and    stoppages    of    works    and 
bickering  over  wages.    The  next  war  will 
be  one  of  survival  of  the  human  race. 
We  cannot  afford  to  drag  our  feet  at  this 
time  and  not  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  back  on  "why" 
the   Korean   crisis   and   war.   we   must 
weigh  the  reasons.     Those  individuals  in 
the  State  Department  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible   for    the    far    ea.stern    policy 
should  be  removed  from  office  at  once. 
It  has  been  their  policy  in  the  past  that 
has  caused  this  disunity  and  war.    Mr. 
Acheson  and  his  coherents  split  the  unity 
at  the  top.    There  has  been  gross  in- 
competency on  the  part  of  Mr.  Acheson 
and  his  advisers.    Their  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  in  peacetime  reveals  their  li- 
ability   in    wartime.     They    never    did 
comprehend  the  nature  of  communism 
nor    the    implication    of    the    Kremlin 
policy.     Mr.    Acheson    and    his    uroup 
have  been  reversed  by  the  President  and 
the  military  forces.    Mr.  Acheson  m  his 
ricrht-about-face  in  the  crisis  of  the  Far 
East  gives  it  as  his  idea  in  the  beginning. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true  and  should 
offend  the  intelligence  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple.    The  Secretary  of  States  record  of 
failures  in  foreign  policy  should  disbar 
him  from  service  in  this  national  emer- 
gency. 

It  would  seem.  alno.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
all  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtain  should  be 
carefully  reexamined.  Why  should  th^s 
country  be  sending  huge  amounts  of  oil, 
minerals,  and  other  war  materials  to 
countries  who  may  soon  be  our  enemies? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  foreign  agents  in  our  diplomatic  o^!ices 
of  the  world  should  be  reexamined.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  some  12.000  for- 
eigners now  serve  our  embassy  through- 
out the  world.  Some  of  them  are  known 
Communists.  Surely  we  have  enough 
loyal,  red-blooded  Americans  to  fill  these 
positions  of  trxist  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  individuals  whose  loyalty  can  be 
questioned.  Security  regulations  should 
be  tightened  in  this  country.  The  FBI 
tells  us  there  are  about  54.000  known 
Communists  in  America.  Their  aim  is 
to  overthrow  our  form  of  Government. 
There  is  an  additional  4,000  who  have 
been  cited  for  deportation.  Yet  these 
people  are  permitted  to  roam  our  coun- 
try at  will  and  spew  their  venom  of  hate 
for  all  to  see  and  hear.  It  is  time  these 
individuals  were  rounded  up.  placed  in 
jail,  or  deported  to  the  country  of  taeir 
oriRin. 

In  my  opinion  It  is  also  time  for  every 
large  city  and  Industrial  area  in  the 
Umted  States  to  develop  a  civilian  de- 
fense authority  which  will  be  able  to 
handle  any  emergency  which  may  de- 
velop. We  must  set  and  gear  our  think- 
ing to  the  tempo  and  serlotutness  of  th« 
times. 
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Crop  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.1ARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    IfEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  Interest- 
ing editorial  entitled  "The  Wrong  Way 
To  Apply  Crop  Controls,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Country  Gen- 
tleman, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  It  is  well  worth  reading 
and  preserving  for  future  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Wrong  Wat  To  Apply  Crop  Controls 

The  present  method  of  allotting  corn  acre- 
age  under  the  crop-control  program  has  too 
many  things  wrong  with  it  and  will  have  to 
be  changed. 

Widespread  complaint  has  been  aroused  In 
the  Corn  Belt  by  the  way  the  allotments  were 
made  this  year.  The  dlssastlfactlon  centers 
around  several  issues.  As  farmers  see  them, 
tliete  are: 

The  present  crop-history  method  of  deter- 
mining allotments,  with  all  farmers  taking 
the  same  flat  percentage  cut  across  the 
beard,  is  both  unfair  and  unsound.  It  penal- 
izes the  farmers  who  have  been  following 
good  rotation  and  soil-conservation  practices 
and  favors  those  who  have  t>een  "corning" 
their  land  hard. 

It  directly  conflicts  with  other  farm  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Extension  Services. 

As  now  administered.  It  is  not  a  farmer- 
directed  program  at  all  but  one  Imposed  by 
Washington  and  carried  out  by  the  State  PM.\ 
cfOcials. 

The  feeling  toward  these  phases  of  the 
crop-control  prcgram  Is  strongly  evidenced 
in  Piatt  County.  111.,  where  some  275  f.irmers 
appealed  their  corn  allotments.  They  were 
not  cpposing  the  control  program  Itself,  but 
the  way  the  allotments  were  apportioned. 
And  they  had  something  definite  on  which 
to  base  their  protests.  Taking  the  exhorta- 
tions for  a  grass-roots  program  seriously. 
Piatt  County  farmers  seme  time  back  had 
worked  out  such  a  program  with  the  help  of 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  specialists. 
Their  idea  stressed  good  land  use  and  con- 
fined benefits  to  those  farmers  who  were  fol- 
lowing a  definite  plan  along  that  line.  It 
also  called  for  considerable  local  responsi- 
bility. 

A  well-formulated  program,  stressing  such 
features,  was  presented  by  Piatt  County  farm- 
ers and  those  of  six  other  counties  compris- 
ing the  east  central  Illinois  Land  Use  Ccup- 
cil  to  PMA  and  other  Government  officials 
last  fall.  They  were  encouraged  to  believe 
some  of  these  proposals  would  be  adopted. 
The  next  thing  they  heard  was  that  the  1950 
farm  program  was  already  set,  and  It  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Tlie  prcgram.  as  it  was  put  Into  effect, 
virtually  ignored  the  matter  of  good  land 
use.  It  fell  hardest,  in  fact,  on  those  farm- 
ers who  had  been  giving  their  land  the  best 
care.  The  J.  P.  Kratz  farm  holding  in  Piatt 
Ccunty  is  an  example.  It  consists  of  1,547 
acres,  but  it  is  no  newly  accumulated  big- 
farm  operation.  The  forebears  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Kratz.  now  71,  siet  up  the  original  farm 
of  1.347  acres  way  back  In  1847.  and  the  re- 
malnini?  200  acres  were  added  in  1E90.  It  1« 
managed  by  a  son.  a  veteran  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  there  would  be  more  tborert  In 


It  but  two  other  sons  have  died,  one  a  war 
ca«;ualty. 

Ever  since  the  local  soil-conservation  dis- 
trict waa  orj^anlzed  in  1942.  the  Kratz  land 
has  been  Included  in  It  and  operated  in 
compliance  with  an  SCS  plan.  Out  of  the 
1,547  acres  1,535  are  tillable.  Under  the 
Boll-<*onBervatlon  plan  only  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  tillable  land  was  In  corn,  and  the 
Kratzes  would  have  liked  to  continue  on 
that  moderate  basis.  They  received  an  al- 
lotment of  230  acres,  which  they  finally  got 
raised  to  273  acres.  That  amounts  to  about 
17  percent  of  their  tillable  land.  The  aver- 
age for  the  county  is  31  percent. 

Other  Piatt  County  farmers  who  have  been 
following  soil -conserving  practices  suffered 
the  same  penalties.  They  took  a  percentage 
cut,  based  on  their  past  3-year  corn-growing 
history,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  been  the  ones  contributing  to  the  corn 
surplus. 

It  Is  their  contention  that  the  crop-history 
method  of  determining  allotments  is  illegal 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  which  is  still  the  basic  law.  The  1938 
AAA  statute  says:  "The  acreage  allotment 
to  the  county  for  corn  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  com- 
mittees, among  the  farms  within  the  county 
on  the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,   type  of   soil   and   history." 

When  Piatt  County  farmers  tried  to  get 
allotments  apportioned  on  something  like 
this  basis,  they  were  told  by  the  State  PMA 
that  it  was  "impractical,  won't  work  and  be- 
sides you  cant  get  compliance." 

An  apparent  reason  why  the  crop-history 
percentage  method  Is  favored  by  Washing- 
ton was  revealed  In  a  letter  by  a  top  PMA 
official,  which  contains  the  remarkable 
statement :  "It  should  be  noted  that  with 
such  an  approach  (The  PMA's  allocation  of 
a  fixed  percentace  of  the  cropland  on  each 
farm)  farm  allotments  can  be  determined 
very  quickly  at  the  State  or  Washington 
level  by  the  use  of  an  IBM  or  similar 
type  of  calculating  machine.  County  and 
community  committee  determinations 
would  be  ellminatiPd." 

If  that  statement  means  what  It  says, 
biu"eaucratlc  convenience  comes  ahead  of 
the  needs  and  conditions  on  the  Individual 
f.irm.  And  with  the  elimination  of  county 
and  community  qommittee  determinations. 
Just  about  the  last  wisp  of  local  farmer  In- 
fluence would  be  gone. 

This  Influence  doesn't  amount  to  much 
now.  As  one  Platt  County  farmer  said: 
"When  we  had  our  county  committee  In. 
it  was  the  fieldman  from  the  State  office 
who  did  all  the  talking — told  us  what  we 
could  and  what  we  couldnt  do." 

What  has  happened  In  Platt  County 
stands  out  only  because  more  farmers  there 
have  made  protests  and  carried  them  fur- 
ther. The  county  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Some  of  the 
spirit  which  entered  into  the  declaration 
that  "a  nation  half  free  and  half  slave  can- 
not stand"  finds  an  echo  in  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

The  dissatisfaction  there  Is  typical, 
though,  and  can  be  found  In  virtually  every 
corn  belt  county.  It  raises  questions  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  right  If  acreage  con- 
trols are  to  work  satisfactorily,  whether  un- 
der the  present  protrram  or  any  other  plan. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  Is  the 
conflict  with  other  farm  programs  that  Is 
created  by  the  crop-history  allotm::nt  meth- 
od. It  works  against  the  efforts  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Services.  More- 
over, the  PMA  Is  In  confLct  with  itself,  its 
own  ACP  program  being  Intended  to  en- 
courage conservation  practices. 

Any  farm  program  that  can  be  justified 
•hould  promote  good  farming  and  be  In  the 
public   interest.     The    blgge>t    interest    the 


public  has  in  a  farm  program  U  the  Insurance 
of  Its  future  Jcjod  supply  through  the  conser- 
vation of  our  basic  »<j11  rencmrces.  Tlie  PMA 
should  get  back  to  the  principles  c(  the  1038 
act  and  put  a  premium  on  good  land  use.  It 
win  then  have  a  means  of  getting  at  those 
who  are  really  rausing  the  surpliises. 

The  pretense  that  this  Is  a  program  con- 
ducted by  farmer-elected  committeemen  Is  a 
Joke.  A  way  must  be  found  to  make  it  ac- 
tually a  program  of  f.armers,  by  farmers,  and 
for  farmers.  This  means  a  large  shilt  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  local  people  in 
determining  how  the  program  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. They  know  what  is  sound  and  right 
for  their  locaiity  a  lot  better  than  Wash- 
ington. 

When  they  have  that  sort  of  program,  there 
will  be  more  farmer  interest  and  a  bigger 
vote  at  the  local  PMA  committee  elections. 
The  prevailing  vote  of  10  percent  or  less  in 
many  areas  reflects  the  farmers'  feeling  of 
"what's  the  use?"  It  has  resulted  in  a  per- 
petuation of  the  same  PMA  committeemen 
and  officials  until  the  Job  has  become  a  career 
with  many  of  them.  With  more  local  re- 
sponsibility there  would  probably  be  fewer 
appea's  from  icreage  allotments  and  certain- 
ly more  faith  in  the  Justice  of  the  appeal  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  distinctly  up  to  Secretary  Brannan  to 
bring  the  various  farm  policies — PMA,  Soil 
Conservation,  and  Extension — into  order  so 
that  they  will  mean  the  srme  thing.  The 
present  situation  was  aptly  described  by  a 
Piatt  County  farmer,  who  said.  "This  whole 
thing  is  so  crazlly  wired  together  we  don't 
know   where   t'-    begin." 

If.  as  farmers  have  been  told  by  PMA  of- 
ficials. "Congress  intended  this  for  a  control 
and  net  a  good  land-use  prcgram."  then  Con- 
[.•ess  has  a  Job  to  do  in  revising  the  1949 
act  so  that  It  makes  sense. 

A  price-support  program  probably  needs 
crop  controls.  But  they  ought  to  conform  to 
American  principles  of  maximum  local  re- 
sp  >nEibility  and  the  long-time  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  Nation. 


Hysteria  Is  No  Excuse  for  Mundt-Nixon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKCT.1 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Monday.  July  10  'legislative  day  of 

Saturday,  July  1  >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hysteria  Is  No  Excuse  for 
Mundt-Nixon."  ■which  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Po.st  of  July  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Hysteria  Is  No  Excuse  fob  Mundt-Nkow 

The  very  real  feeling  that  further  Soviet 
aggression  and  possible  war  may  be  Just 
acound  the  corner  must  cause  our  Nation  to 
be  doubly  watchful  in  all  our  actions  from 
now  on.  We  must  exercise  the  greatest  of 
care  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  preserve 
our  Nation. 

In  exercising  that  care,  however,  we  must 
no  threaten  those  things  which  stand  at  the 
very  core  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  people. 
We  must  not  threaten  our  personal  liberty, 
and  our  Justice  and  our  freedom. 

Not  long  ago.  In  the  pages  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan section  of  the  Pmt.  a»th  W.  Rich- 
ardson, Chairman  of  the  President's  Loyalty 
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B  sard  tn  Wftshln^rton.  wrote  of  the  daneers  to 
our  civU  r.bertieg  in  case  of  an  atomic  war. 

These  daiu^en.  he  said,  are  very  real.  The 
first  reaction  of  many  would  be  to  curtail 
li»>*rty  in  the  m-.eresta  of  security.  They 
w  2:d  try  to  take  away  our  freedom  and 
6  -s'.itute  autocratic  rule  for  our  democracy. 

Unfortunately.  In  any  war  many  of  our 
Boriral  freed<>ms  are  curtailed  anyhow. 
They  are  curtailed,  too.  In  a  period  of  na- 
t;i-nal  emerarency  Our  f-'eedrnia  have  not 
been  c,ulte  the  same  since  1941.  when  the 
Jaoanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  for 
si.".ce  that  day  there  haa  been  no  real  peace 
for  u«. 

Becaiiae  this  Is  true,  because  we  believe  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  In  the  next  few  months 
ar.d  yean  la  an  uneaay  peace,  we  must  not 
cnly  prepare  for  war  but  we  must  safeguard 
cur  liberties  at  the  same  time. 

One  'safeguard"  that  has  been  proposed  Is 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  to  control  Communist 
activities  in  America.  We  believe  that  Is  no 
safeguard  whataoerer.  It  la  a  destroyer  of 
liberty,  and  as  such  should  be  defeated  by 
CongreM. 

There  la  reason  to  believe  that  a  superhys- 
terlcal  segment  of  the  Republican  party  will 
try  to  buUdoa  this  bill  through  In  the  after- 
math of  the  first  shock  of  the  Korean  In- 
vasion. 

If  they  do  so.  other  Members  of  Congress 
should  remember  that  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill 
threatens  the  liberty  of  free  Americans,  not 
the  liberty  of  Communists.  Particularly  In  a 
state  of  emergency,  the  Communists  will  go 
underground.  They  will  have  to  be  rooted 
out  one  by  one.  But  under  the  Mundt- 
KUon  bill,  hytterlcal  men  could  persecute 
many  Americans  who  are  not  subversive  and 
who  are  not  dancerotis.  The  bill  la  a  bad 
bill  and  should  be  defeated  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
adequate  power  to  track  down  and  punish 
subversives  In  our  country — let  It  ask  for 
more  power,  and  let  the  Congress  consider 
What  it  asks. 

Let  us  not  endanger  our  liberty  because  of 
tbm  hysteria  of  a  very  few. 


AppropmHons  for  the  Point  4  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  M.\iSALH"->Kr:s 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   LNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President.  I 
a.slc  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  hav  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec-jrd  two  ar- 
ticle.s — one  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  under  date  of  July  7;  and  one 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Saturday.  July  8 — both  dealin-c  with  the 
so-calied  point  4  proKram  appropria- 
tions, which  I  hope  wUl  be  increased  by 
the  Senate. 

There  beii«  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

IProm    the    Christian    Science    MotUtor    of 
July  7.   1950 ; 

Making  It  Po!irn.>aa 

We  hope  It  is  only  a  rumor  It  Is  one  of 
th<jse  things  that  certainly  ought  nut  to  b« 
8<). 

But  there  Is  s  report  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  vneti  to  reduce 
the    Initial    appropriation    fur    the    point    4 


program  from  the  MS  000,000  Congress  au- 
thorized to  a  miserly  $10,000,000. 

This,  for  a  worldwide  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  economically  backward 
countries,  would  make  point  4  practically 
pointless. 

To  scuttle  one  of  the  few  affirmative  con- 
tributions America  can  make  toward  a  bet- 
terment of  world  living  standards  would 
be  the  height  of  crass  stupidity  and  political 
pettifogging. 

The  United  States  Is  spending  nearly  $14,- 
BCO.000.000  a  year  on  Its  own  military  budget, 
plus  additional  costs  for  the  fighting  in 
Korea  and  a  possible  70-group  air  force. 

It  authorized  laat  year  more  than  $1,000.- 
000.000  of  arms  aid  to  western  Europe.  It 
spent  $343.000000  to  help  win  a  civil  war 
In  Greece,  and  since  has  furnished  $375.- 
000,000  worth  of  arms  to  that  country  and 
Turkey. 

How  much  is  the  United  States  willing  to 
spend  to  help  Improve  the  opportunities  of 
world  neighbors  whose  economic  level  Is 
pathetically  and  Irrltatlngly  lower  than  Its 
own? 

Is  It  true,  as  Its  enemies  say.  that  all 
America  cares  aboxit  Is  armed  might  and 
exploitation? 

No,  It  la  not.  and  $35,000,000  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  is  small  earnest  to  give 
of   a   deeper   and   more   benevolent   interest. 

The  $35,000,000  which  both  houses  of 
Congress  have  authorized  for  this  purpose 
Is  less  than  the  cost  tag  on  4  hours  of  World 
War   II. 

That  Is  a  small  enough  effort  toward 
kindling   hope  In   the   world. 


[Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

July  8.  19501 

A   Reversible    Blunder 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  damaging 
blunder  than  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee U  reported  to  have  made  In  its  treat- 
ment of  the  appropriation  for  the  point  4 
program.  The  committee  is  said  to  have 
slashed  $25,000,000  from  the  previously  au- 
thorized amount  of  $35,000,000  earmarked 
for  technical  aid  to  undeveloped  countries. 
If  the  cut  were  retained  by  the  committee 
and  approved  by  Senate  and  House,  this 
country  would  noi  only  be  reneging  on  the 
offer  of  support  made  last  month  to  the 
United  Nations  program  for  technical  aid:  It 
would  be  announcing  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people,  although  they  can  weigh 
pr  jperly  the  actuality  of  armed  aggression, 
are  Incapable  of  developing  a  constructive 
program  to  secure  the  economic  basis  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

Fortunately,  the  blunder  la  reversible.  The 
conunittee  may  correct  its  own  mistake  before 
reporting  to  the  Senate  next  week.  If  It 
should  not.  the  Senate  can  reverse  the  com- 
mittee by  amendment.  If  the  Senate  should 
le",  the  boner  slip  through,  the  House  could 
still  restore  perspective  to  o\ir  foreign  policy 
by  refusing  to  accept  the  cut. 

Assuming  that  the  cut  will  be  canceled,  it 
may  still  be  asked  by  what  reasoning  the 
Se.iate  committee  could  have  allowed  It  to 
be  entertained  In  the  first  place.  Perhajjs 
the  committee  members.  Impressed  by  the 
llkeliho<xl  of  a  rise  In  military  expenditures, 
ca.-it  about  to  savt  money  In  an  Item  super- 
ficially less  Important.  If  this  explanation 
la  correct,  the  blunder  Is  a  profound  one. 
Granting,  as  we  must,  that  a  military  victory 
will  be  won  in  Korea,  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  will  remain.  The  social 
and  economic  Instability  in  that  tortured 
land  Is  duplicated  In  equal  or  lesser  degree 
tn  undeveloped  countries  the  world  over.  So 
long  as  such  conditions  endure,  world  peace 
wUl  be  precarious,  world  prosperity  unat- 
tainable, and  American  security  uncertain. 
American  self-interest  and  humanity  com- 
bine to  dictate  a  positive  policy  for  ths 
elevation  of  friendly  and  neutral  states. 


The  task  is  a  long  one.  Unless  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  it.  we  shall  be  limited  to 
counting  as  our  allies  only  those  over  whom 
we  raise  an  armed  umbrella.  They  will  be 
dubious  allies.  Equally  Important  with  win- 
ning the  military  victory  In  Korea  Is  seizing 
the  occasion  to  serve  notice  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  democratic  progress  as  well 
as  military  self-reliance. 

r  , 
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The  Mundt-Niion  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKuTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D.  1950 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Totalitarian  Bill."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
June  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Totalitarian  Bill 

A  little  recognized  danger  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy excitement  is  that  it  might  induce 
Congress  to  pass  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill. 
That  would  be  a  harmful  ccusequence  sec- 
ond not  even  to  the  damage  the  Wisconsin 
Senator's  unsupported  charges  have  done  to 
the  State  Department. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  bill  Is  ostensibly  for  the 
registration  and  supervision  of  Communists 
In  the  United  States.  But  it  also  provides 
for  the  registration  of  members  of  organiza- 
tions blacklisted  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney General.  It  contains  sections  which 
require  no  proof  of  overt  act  or  evil  Intent. 
It  would  set  up  a  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Beard  with  indefinite  standards  for  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  the  loyalty  of  citizens.  It 
would  make  each  day  of  failure  to  register 
a  separatj  offense  punishable  by  a  fine  up  to 
$5,000  and  5  years  In  Jail. 

It  Is  not  farfetched  to  say  that  this  bill, 
if  it  became  a  law.  could  be  used  to  harass 
and  even  to  prosecute  any  nonconforming 
Individual  or  group.  When  the  bill  was  in- 
advisedly approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Kilcors.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, said: 

'It  is  fundamentally  a  sedition  bill,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  prejudiced  prosecutor  or  na- 
tional administration,  can  be  used  against 
organized  labor  and  in  fact  against  other 
organizations,  whether  churches,  farm,  busi- 
ness, or  any  of  the  multitude  of  legltlmats 
American  organizations  against  which  a  hos- 
tile prosecutor  or  administration  might  want 
to  use  it. " 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Kitacver,  of 
Tennessee,  .said  he  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measure.  And  Senator 
La.nger,  of  North  Dakota,  declared  without 
qualification  of  any  kind;  "This  bill  seeks  to 
regiment  the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  Impair  and  prevent  the  free  exer- 
cise of  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedom 
of  speech  and  association. ' 

Similar  criticisms  of  the  bill  are  also  be- 
fore the  House.  In  a  notable  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  benefit  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committ  ^e.  Harvard's  distin- 
guished legal  authority  on  free  speech.  Prof. 
Zecharlah  Chofee.  Jr..  wild  that  detestation 
of  dictatorships  should  keep  us  from  copying 
the  methods  of  totalitarian  rule. 

Yet  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  bears  committee 
endonement  and  In  an  unguarded  moment 
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might  slip  through  the  Senate.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  House  sponsor,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  for  Republican  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  revived  Interest  In  the  lower 
Chamber. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  menace  of 
communism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It 
Is  a  filth  column,  that  many  Communists 
will  lie  and  steal  and  betray. 

But  what  good  against  spies  and  saboteurs 
would  be  a  law  which  requires  Ccmmuulsts 
to  register  and  to  submit  to  supervision? 
None  at  all.  The  liars  will  go  on  lying  and 
the  stealers  of  secrets  will  go  on  stealing 
secrets  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  permit 
Communists  to  get  their  hands  on  secret 
documents  and  plans. 

It  would  be  different  If  we  had  no  laws  at 
all  to  protect  us.  But  we  have  a  whole  series 
of  such  statutes.  The  1861  conspiracy  law 
punishes  conspiracy  "to  overthrow,  put  down, 
or  to  destroy  by  force  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  to  oppose  by  force  the 
authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder  or  delay  the  execut  on  of  any  law  of 
the  Uiiltcd  States." 

As  Professor  Chafee  says,  this  and  other 
laws  were  ample  protection  without  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith  Sedition  Act  of  1940.  There 
is  cause  enough  to  rei^ard  that  repressive 
statute  as  unconstitutional.  If  Congress 
wants  to  do  anything  about  sedition  laws, 
it  had  much  better  be  restricting.  If  not  re- 
pealing, the  dangerous  Smith  Act  rather  than 
passing  the  still  more  dangerous  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill. 

The  tept  Is  simple.  Imagine  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill  a  law.  Then  imagine  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  In  the  White  House  and  conduct- 
ing a  national  purge  of  so-called  fellow  trav- 
elers. How  many  citizens  could  count  them- 
selves safe  from  deiamation  or  even  destruc- 
tion? 


Campaign  of  Truth  Throughout  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L-\RKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BEiNTON 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  I>.  1950 

Mr.  BLNTCN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cl'.en  observed  that  our  labor-union 
leaders,  who  have  had  a  long  tough  fisht 
against  Communist  infiltraiion.  under- 
stand its  danger  and  the  threats  of 
totalitarianism  to  a  free  society  far  bet- 
ter than  do  other  groups  in  our  economy. 
Striking  evidence  of  this  war  provided 
by  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  director 
of  research  and  education,  CIO.  in  his 
testimony  on  Friday  before  the  Sub- 
commiitee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Thom,as]  is  chairmn.n,  which  last 
week  examined  my  Senate  Resolution 
243  calling  for  a  campaign  of  truth 
throughout  the  world.  I  ask  unanamous 
con.sent  that  his  statemenu  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concressicn.al 
Record.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
as  a  distinguished  and  highly  valued 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  United  States  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  and  as  a  member  of  Umted 
States  dcler.iations  at  UNESCO  General 
Conferences.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  con- 
tradict me  when  I  say  tliat  his  clear  and 
incisive  testimony  made  a  deep  impres- 


sion on  the  .subcommittee,  as  did  his  re- 
sponses to  the  constructive  questions  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  .Smith]. 

In  particular  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  his  important  observation: 
"The  Communists  gain  the  support  and 
loyalty  of  many  peoples  because  they 
espouse  the  legitimate  aims  and  a.spira- 
tions  of  people."  This  aspect  of  Com- 
munist propaganda — while  at  the  same 
time,  as  Mr.  Ruttenberg  states,  the  Com- 
munists "camouflage  their  strict  ties  to 
a  foreign  power" — this  aopect  fs  not  suf- 
ficiently understood  by  these  in  our 
counti*\'  who  have  not  had  the  intimate 
contact  with  the  problems  of  our  leaders 
of  union  labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Testixont  of  St.^nlet  H.  RurrENEERG.  Di- 
rector OF  Rese.irch  and  Education.  Con- 
gress    OF     iNDtrSTRlAL     ORGANIZATIONS.     ON 

Senate  Resolct.on  No.  243,  Bsfo.'-.e  thk 
Senate  St^coMMinxE  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

We  app.-»ar  here  today  to  urge  support  for 
the  ger.eral  concept  of  Senate  Resolution  No, 
243  introduced  by  Senator  Benton  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  a  group  of  other  Ssna- 
tors. 

We  believe  that  democratic  ideals  must, 
can  and  will  win  out  in  this  chaotic  world  of 
ours.  Fjr  the  thvid  time  in  less  tliau  half  a 
century  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  war. 
Every  effort  possible  m.ust  be  made  to  avert 
another  catastrophe.  We  in  CIO  have  sup- 
ported the  foreign  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. We  have  urged  strong  support  for 
the  Marshall  plan.  We  have  endorsed  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Military  Assistance  Pacts. 
We  have  recognized  tlie  need  for  the  exten- 
sion of  economic  aid  into  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. We  must  not  weaiten  our  Military 
Establishment. 

Mr.  Philip  Murray,  In  writing  to  Senator 
Benton  on  April  12  of  this  year  about  the 
Senator's  introduction  of  Senate  Re.^iclution 
No.  243,  said:  "We  cannot  weaken  our  mili- 
tan,'  power  or  our  diplomatic  influence  but 
both  could  be  slgnlhcantly  implemented  by 
the  suggestions  which  j'ou  (Senator  Benton) 
make.  In  a  world  such  as  ours  we  cannot 
underestimate  the  necessity  for  strength. 
But  unfortunately,  we  have  been  sirongth- 
ening  only  our  military  power  when  we 
sliouid  be  also  strengthening  the  desire  and 
demand  for  peace  in  the  minds  and  loyal- 
ties ol  men. " 

In  thos»  brief  few  sentences  the  position 
of  our  organization  and  of  the  millions  of 
worliers  and  workers'  families  which  we 
represent  Is  clearly  set  forth.  Mr.  Murray 
stated.  "We  must  strengthen  the  desire  and 
the  demand  for  peace  in  the  minds  and 
loyalties  of  men. '    This  we  must  do. 

The  totalitarian  propaganda  of  the  Com- 
munist lorces  must  be  counteracted  by  bring- 
ing to  .peoples  the  concepts,  principles,  and 
development  of  democracies,  the  principles 
of  life  in  the  democratic  world,  the  desire 
of  people  In  the  democratic  world  for  peace 
and  security,  and  their  desire  to  avoid  wars 
and  catastrophes. 

We  know  from  hard  experience  In  our  own 
organization  that  the  propaganda  of  the 
Conmiunlsts  must  be  counteracted — the 
Communist  infiltration  destroyed.  They 
work  their  way  into  organizations  like 
weasels.  They  stop  at  nothing  In  presenting 
their  point  of  view  and  their  Ideas  to  the 
country.  As  a  most  recent  example,  in  the 
Korean  situation,  the  Communists  told  the 
people  throughout  the  world  that  the  South 
Korean  forces,  supported  by  the  American 
imperialists,  were  responsible  for  the  conflict 
now  in  Korea  by  making  unprovoked  attacks 


upon  the  North  Korean  forces.  This  we  all 
know  to  be  sheer  propaganda.  But  do  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world  know  that  that 
Russian  statement  is  sheer  propaganda?  I 
am  afraid  that  we  must  say  that  our  efforts 
to  tell  the  world  otherwise  lail  of  their  ulti- 
mate goal.  They  fall  because  we  are  not 
engaged  in  a  sufficiently  exten.slve  program 
of  telling  the  people  the  facts  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  for, this  reason  that  we  so  strongly 
support  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Bentcn.  We  know  how  important  It  Is  to 
fight  Communist  propaganda — propaganda 
that  always  spouts.  "It  is  the  other  fellow's 
fault  and  the  only  way  to  Qbtaln  agreement 
is  to  accept  our  point  of  view." 

I  might  brleflv  rente  the  experience  of  our 
organization,  the  CIO.  We  have  just  re- 
cently expelled  from  our  ranks  some  six  or 
eight  international  unions  that  have  been 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party.  Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  these  unions 
we  tried  for  a  long  time  to  work  with  them. 
We  found  that  when  the  Communist  Party's 
policies  permitted,  they  were  in  wholehearted 
support  of  democratic  trade-unionism.  But 
the  moment  the  party  line  changed,  they 
were  all  out  with  their  Invidious  propaganda. 
They^«sed  their  brief  periods  of  agreement 
In  policy  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  their 
position  to  gain  followers  for  the  party  line. 
This  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  fotind  it 
impossible  to  work  with  them.  The  only 
way  to  work  with  the  Communists  was  to 
accept  their  point  of  view.  This  we  never  did 
In  CIO.  We  took  steps  to  expel  from  our 
organization  these  unions  that  followed  the 
policies  of  the  Communist  Party. 

We  didn't  stop  there.  We  realized  that 
the  demccratic  forces  had  to  fight  back, 
had  to  gam  the  loyalties  of  the  workers. 
This  realisation  is  too  frequently  Ignored. 
Many  think  it  is  sufficient  to  avoid  dealing 
or  trading  with  the  Communists  or  sufficient 
to  preclude  any  type  of  contact.  But  this 
Is  not  so.  Once  vou  recognize  that  the  goal 
of  the  Communists  is  to  propagandize  and 
to  Infiltrate,  you  must  take  action,  not  only 
to  remove  them  from  your  organization,  but 
to  c.irry  the  demccratic  fight  in  a  forceful 
way  to  the  people.  In  our  organlzaUon  we 
have  found  that  by  taking  the  fight  to  the 
rank  and  file  trade-unionists  In  a  forceful 
and  provocative  manner,  making  the  fight 
with  ideas,  programs,  and  democratic  con- 
cepts, that  we  were  able  to  overcome  the 
influence  and  the  hold  the  Communists  had 
on  many  people. 

We  recently  expelled  from  our  organiza- 
tion a  union  with  over  350.000  members. 
Simultaneously,  however,  we  established  an- 
other union  to  organize  the  workers  lii  this 
same  field.  It  Involved  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money.  It  required  a  large 
staff  of  field  people,  the  use  of  the  printed 
word  and  of  radio  programs.  This  effort 
has  proved  successful.  We  have  since  ac- 
quired bargainiiig  rights  for  over  2.50.000  of 
these  workers  who  formerly  were  affiliated 
with  the  Communist-controlled  union  we 
expelled.  We  drove  back  the  propaganda 
of  the  Communist  Party  by  spreading  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  democratic  trade- 
unionism  in  a  sound,  concrete,  and  specific 
way.  I  can  cite  many  other  examples,  but 
I  think  it  unnecessary.  The  analogy  to  the 
Benton  resolution  is  clear. 

We  must  get  to  tlie  minds  and  loyalties 
of  men.  We  need  to  make  the  Voice  of 
America  really  the  voice  and  not.  as  Senator 
Benton  says,  "the  whisper  of  America."  We 
must  he  prepared  to  develop  a  world-wide, 
long  and  short  wave  radio  network  that  will 
reach  people  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  develop  an  extensive 
exchange-of-persons  program  that  involves 
not  only  .students,  scholars,  and  professional 
people,  but  also  workers. 

There  is  a  United  Nations  specialized 
agency  devoted  to  promoting  peace  and  se- 
curity which  must  receive  the  wholehearted 
BUi)port,    financially    and    otherwise,    of    the 
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p^'Pie  of  the  United  State*  and  the  Cor.streM. 
TbU  ts  the  United  ilatio—  Mac&tlonaX. 
itidc  And  Cull— I  CfcBiiiliitiQn. 
b*  timwiiiif  i1  becauM  it  u 
tn  pronocliic  peace  and  security 
thresh  Interna tlaaal  understanding  and 
iBtcmational  cooperation.  It  haa  dene  ex- 
m  th*  field  of  exchange  of 
of  firedcun  of  information,  the 
tottar  alo^  vltb  the  Sub-Commtatalon  on 
Freedom  of  Infcrmation  of  the  Beanonuc  and 
•octal  Council  of  the  United  Natlona. 

From  over  esperlenee  in  the  labor  moTe- 
nent  we  think  the  spreading  ot  the  concept 
at  (temocratle  Uleaa  and  prognuna  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  la  as  Important,  if  cot 
more  inaportant.  than  the  maintenance  cf 
a  strong  milltarf  force. 

One  final  word.  We  moat  ftght  commu- 
nlam  thrcugh  the  extension  of  democratic 
Maala  and  not  through  totalitarian  methods. 
Tbat  means  we  must  extend  the  prir^ciples 
of  democracies  by  improTtng  democratic  in- 
•tttutltina.  This  must  be  forever  In  the  fore- 
front of  our  minds  as  we  engage  in  counter- 
acting the  propaganda  and  infiltration  of 
the  commtnust  phUoeophy. 

Ve  most  recognise  that  Communists  gain 
the  eoppcat  and  loyalty  cf  many  peoples. 
They  do  so  because  they  espouse  the  leg'.tl- 
■Mrte  ■!■■  and  aspirations  of  people  while 
they  eaaaooflai^  their  strict  ties  to  a  foreign 
power  The  Communists  are  destructive  In 
aim.  suppressive  of  liberty,  and  ager.ts  of  a 
foreign  power,  yet  they  gain  and  held  the 
■upport  of  great  maaeew  of  people.  Their 
technique  freqtientiy  discourages  us  from 
espousing  the  goals  and  aims  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  B^^t  we  must  not  let  Com- 
■nmlst  supp<jrt  for  legitimate  alma  prevent 
oe  from-  further  developing  and  expending 
legitimate  alms  and  aspirations  of  demo- 
cratic people 

We  sincerely  believe  that  an  extensive  pro- 
gram mch  as  that  proposed  in  Senator  Bct- 
Tcm  s  resolution  and  supported  by  sufficient 
apprapitatlons  would  go  a  long  way  in  pre- 
tfru^ng  the  eventual  use  of  military  power 
by  democratic  gcvemments  of  the  world. 


Opcradoa  Coooskio 
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HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

cr   WIST  TtRClSlA 

a  TBX.  HOCSK  OF  REPR£oENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  to  have  prtnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  two  recent 
editonals  frcm  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
Charleston.  W  Va  .  concerning  a  recrea- 
UOQAl  park  in  Charleston,  K:inawha 
County.  W.  Va..  created  without  cost  to 
any  departir..ent  of  Government: 

Opxx.\tiom  COONSXnf 

A  startling  demonstration  at  the  fact  that 
free  enlerpriM  is  carrying  on  with  the  ut- 
most Tr<:e<I<..m  in  this  country  was  demon- 
strated by  uur  Operation  Coonakln  when 
citizens  of  -XI  siationa  of  life  Joined  with  the 
utmost  ent.^utiasm  in  building  an  immrtnte 
park  in  2  day*. 

N  ;  depurttnent  of  Government  sp<)ast.(red 
this  event  and  no  tax  money  was  asked.  Tiie 
Whole  I'peratlon  was  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment by  private  and  personal  intereau  and 
the  pa.'k  stands  •  <lay  and  will  stand  fi.>r  years 
as  a  giU  vt  the  pet^p.e  Uj  the  peopie. 

We  think  this  hl^y  successful  cHurt  has 
Importance  beyaaA  OMr  eoBununliy  It  was 
an  tfxa.-nple  ul  spoBlBBeoaa  action  ol  a  tree 


people.  It  was  something  that  any  city  or 
county  in  the  country  could  do  provided 
realistic  leadership  appeared  and  good  clti- 
lenshlp  tor.k  over.  It  was  somethln?  the 
whole  c'f  communistic  Rtissla  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  accrmplished. 

The  project  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  will  act  In  unison  and  with 
full  effort  to  bring  to  successiul  conclusion 
any  movement  that  is  unselfishly  advanced 
in  the  interesu  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  one  sees  in  all-out  war  and  the 
wonder  of  It  was  that  it  oijerated  Just  as 
efficiently  as  a  peacetime  movement. 

This  2-day  Job  represented  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  value  In 
labor,  machines,  materials,  and  superintend- 
ence. It  was  not  handicapped  In  any  way  by 
bureaucratic  control.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  been  done  so  expeditiously  through  the 
agency  of  any  department  of  government. 
The  people  did  this  themselves,  under  their 
own  direction,  and  they  did  it  with  a  display 
of  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Here  we  had  the  highest  type  executives, 
the  ablest  engineers;  a  great  body  of  tech- 
nicians, the  military  and  police,  mechanics 
and  conunon  laborers  working  together  un- 
der highly  efficient  direction  and  It  didn't 
cost  the  taxpai'ers  1  red  cent.  Visitors 
came  In  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  absorbed  the 
enthuFiasm  and  many  plunged  In  unasked 
to  help  in  any  capacity  possible.  Among 
these  was  seen  a  prominent  businessman 
who  deals  in  thousands  of  dollars  of  con- 
tracts, out  in  the  mud  directing  traffic.  A 
carpenter,  past  80,  sawed  bo<irds  and  drove 
nails.  The  Governor  of  the  State  came  and 
was  embued  with  the  same  quality  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  mayor  of  the  city  stayed  all  day, 
pluntjed  from  one  center  of  operation  to  an- 
other and  remained  until  the  ceremonies 
were  ever.  Young  women  took  hold  unasked 
and  helped  serve  meals  to  the  workers. 
Musicians  and  entertainers  gave  their  serv- 
ices freely  and  willingly.  Leading  bualnesa- 
men  donned  aprons  and  caps  and  prepared 
the  food.  Yet  there  was  no  confusion,  so 
well  had  operation  coonskin  been  planned 
over  a  period  of  2  months. 

For  years  to  come  many  citizens  tn  every 
walk  of  life  will  visit  the  park  and  say  pride- 
fully.  "I  helped  do  this."  The  park  will  stand 
for  many  years  as  a  monument  to  public 
•pint  operating  under  the  most  efficient  di- 
rection, yet  with  the  fullest  freedom — free 
enterprise  without  restriction  of  government 
In  any  form. 

Of  course  the  work  Is  far  from  finished. 
From  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year 
there  will  be  extensions  and  Improvements. 
The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Orsianlzed 
groups  will  sponsor  more  and  more  related 
projects  and  hundreds  of  other  citiaens  will 
come  forward  from  time  to  time  to  give  their 
services. 

We  should  like  to  see  some  sort  of  monu- 
ment in  the  park  with  a  plaque  inscribed 
•omething  like  this:  "A  gift  of  the  people 
to  the  people:  an  example  of  what  a  free 
people  can  accomplish  on  their  own  un- 
restrained initiative." 

Let  us  never  fear  that  freedom  will  ever 
languish  in  this  country  or  that  the  spirit 
that  made  America  great  and  continues  to 
make  It  greater  will  ever  dlmlnl.sh.  Opera- 
tion Coonskin  gives  us  a  new  confidence  In 
our  form  of  government  and  m  our  people. 

OPWUTTON  COONSKIlf 

Thousands  uf  citiaens  piled  off  the  B.  &  O 
shuttle  train  and  busses  at  Coonskin  Pork 
yesterday  and  watched,  wide-eyed  and  fas- 
cinated, as  ponderous  earth-moving  ma- 
chmes  excavated  for  two  large  artificial  lakes 
and  built  an  access  mad  into  the  ftiS-acre 
park  and  workers  rushed  buildings  to  com- 
pletion. It  Wiis  operation  Coonskin  which 
in  2  days  ts  translurming  an  old  I;irm  into 
what  Will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  this  section  uf  the  country. 


Shelters,  out-door  ovens,  comfort  statlone. 
were  springing  up  everywhere.  Hundreds  of 
laborers,  engineers,  superintendents  of  con- 
struction worked  at  top  speed,  yet  there  was 
no  confusion,  the  project  having  been  so 
well  planned  In  advance.  On  the  faces  of 
all.  workers  and  spectators  alike,  there  were 
smiles  of  satisfaction  as  they  tried  to  vis- 
ualize what  the  park  will  be  like  when  com- 
pleted and  what  It  will  mean  to  Charleston 
and  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

It  Is  impossible  to  do  Justice  here  to  this 
grent  undertaking.  To  have  built  a  fine 
park  in  3  days  would  have  been  considered 
by  most  as  an  ImpossibiUty.  But  by  dark 
tonight,  there  It  will  stand,  a  perpetual 
monument  to  high  cooperative  spirit  of  a 
p  ogressive  community. 

To  our  mind  the  biggest  part  of  operation 
Coonskin  is  the  example  it  sets  other  com- 
munities. We  maintain  that  everywhere 
there  is  the  same  quality  of  public  spirit 
that  makes  this  project  a  reality.  All  It  re- 
quires to  activate  it  is  leadership.  When 
that  is  unselfishly  presented,  full  unselfish 
cooperation  Is  bound  to  follow. 

Charleston  and  the  Kanawha  Valley  will 
be  proud  of  operation  Coonskin,  even  proud- 
er than  we  are  of  the  other  great  projecte 
that  have  been  accomplished  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  not  possible  to  express  this  fine 
community  service  In  monetary  terms,  but 
we  would  consider  the  2-day  Job  to  repre- 
sent In  machinery,  materials  and  labor  at 
least  11000,000,  all  freely  given. 

Coonskin  Park  is  truly  a  gift  of  the  people 
to  the  people.  Every  strata  of  society,  many 
lines  of  human  endeavor,  are  represented 
In  this  fine  service.  One  realizes  this  when 
he  sees  tt:)p  business  executives  working  side 
by  Bide  with  common  laborers  and  all  with 
a  smile. 

Too  many  have  given  of  their  time,  talent, 
money,  and  effort  to  Coonskin  Park  to  name 
them  here,  and  many  who  have  done  so  will 
go  on  unsung.  But  in  the  hearts  of  all  there 
must  be  a  great  feeling  of  great  self-satis- 
faction. 


The  Troth  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

CF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNKCTictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1\  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Truth  Bomb,"  written  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  and  pastor  of  Foundry  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  article  was  printed 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  in  the 
column  Spires  of  the  Spirit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spires  or  thx  SpiErr — Thx  TstrrH  Bomb 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D.  D.  LL.  O.) 

The  first  lesson  In  the  primer  of  victory  Is 
"T  is  for  truth."  More  powerful  than  any 
other  bomb  Is  that  which  General  Eisenhower 
has  recently  designated  as  the  T-b(}mb.  The 
mubt  devastatiugly  explosive  thi:ig  in  the 
world  Is  truth.  History  proves,  again  and 
again,  that  there  is  no  force  equal  to  the 
pulverizing  impact  ot  facts. 

There  are  certain  theories  which  have  no 
euppi'rt  In  the  natiu^  of  things  and  which, 
therefore,  at  lust  must  be  discredited.     There 
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are  other  valid  conceptions  for  which  the 
very  stars  in  their  courses  fight.  To  live,  or 
die.  for  them  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  This  Is  not  to  claim  that  all  those 
who  accept  the  democratic  doctrine  are  an- 
gels, and  tho.se  who  deny  it  are  devils.  Let 
us  sadly  confess  that  the  denials  of  democ- 
racy by  seme  who  march  under  its  banners 
are  many  and  grievous.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  fundamental  fact  in  the  present 
global  struggle  is  that  the  slave  system  wh.ch 
stems  from  the  Kremlin  conspiracy  is  based 
upon  palpable  economic  and  ethical  false- 
hoods. r.nd  that  the  free  system,  based,  for 
Inst.ince.  on  the  truth  of  that  immortal 
phrase  about  all  men  being  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  rests 
upon  eternal  truth. 

A  distinguished  group  of  men.  statesmen, 
cler^'men.  educators,  met  to  draft  In  positive 
terms  what  western  democracy  means  by  the 
truth.  They  agreed  on  this  conclusion:  "All 
men  fhould  be  free  to  think,  to  speak,  to 
write  and  create,  to  approve  and  criticize,  to 
assemble  and  organize,  to  choose  am  occupa- 
tion, to  improve  their  condition,  to  worship 
their  own  God.  to  follow  their  own  conscience, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  goals.  Freedom  is 
the  aiicient.  eternal,  and  implacable  foe  of 
the  tctalltarianism  and  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  bodies  and  minds  cf  men." 

Opposed  to  all  that  is  implied  m  that  ring- 
ing credo  Is  the  sinister  system  which  exalts 
athcl&m.  puts  supreme  confidence  in  the 
twisted  conceptions  of  Marxian  materialism 
and.  proclaiming  its  gospel  with  a  militant 
zeal,  marches  forth  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  free  and  united  nations  are  obligated 
to  repudiate  and  to  refute  this  false  doc- 
trine and  to  condemn  the  cruelties,  injus- 
tices, and  lying  propaganda  which  are  in- 
herent in  it. 

The  clever  conspirators  of  the  Kremlin 
have  known  from  -the  first  that  no  such 
diabolical  scheme  involving  torture  and  slav- 
ery could  succeed  unless  the  victims  were 
isolated  from  the  decent  cpinion  of  man- 
kind. "Men  love  darkness  better  than  light 
bec.iuse  their  deeds  are  evil,"  said  Jesus 
whose  teachings  are  ridiculed  and  carica- 
tured by  the  instigators  of  this  ''odless  s's- 
tem.  As  they  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the 
truth,  the  iron  curtain  was  dropped.  Behind 
the  ron  curtain,  with  no  rebuttal  allowed 
from  the  free  world,  the  duped  and  cowed 
hosts  are  trained  to  chant  that  white  is  black 
and  black  is  white.  Back  of  that  iron  fence, 
through  which  and  over  which  is  allowed  to 
pass  no  sound  from  the  free  realm  beyond, 
they  drill  their  regimented  minions  to  shout 
sense' ess  slogans.  Here  they  build  their 
prison  of  the  mind  and  soul  with  no  spires 
of  the  spirit  pointing  from  the  earth  to  the 
sky.  At  a  given  signal  they  project  their 
armed  automatons  against  the  defenders  of 
the  free  life  and  then  broadcast  to  an  out- 
raged world,  which  they  would  hoodwink,  "a 
devilishly  c!e"er  farrago  of  falsity  and  non- 
sense concocted  with  a  purpose  that  has 
nothing  to  dc  with  historic  truth."  At  im- 
mense cost,  broadcasts  from  the  outside 
which  would  take  the  blinkers  from  blinded 
eyes  are  Jammed  whenever  possible. 

To  the  multitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
exploited  across  the  centuries,  yearning  for 
more  abundant  life  and  demanding  It.  they 
pour  out  their  Inverted  vocabularies,  label- 
ing enslavement  liberation  and  peacemakers 
Warmongers. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  with  no  spirit  cf 
vainglory,  we  proclaim  that  we  have  the  truth 
thr.t  makes  men  free.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  But  we 
have  this  treasure.  That  truth  bomb  is  the 
most  potent  instrumentality  In  our  armor  of 
freedom.  Ax  whatever  cost  to  the  free  world, 
the  grotesque  system  which  vainly  promises 
to  build  an  alleged  Utopia  on  unspeakable 
concentration  camps  and  millions  of  dead 
mens  bones  must  be  brought  under  the 
glorious  light  of  freedom  and  revealed  as  the 


heinous  blasphemy  it  Is.  If  it  takes  billions 
of  dollars  to  turn  on  the  light  and  to  shatter 
the  night,  then  billions  must  be  spent,  for 
the  safeguarding  of  our  future  and  the  fu- 
ture of  those  now  coerced  and  threatened  by 
these  fanatical  social  brigands.  Into  the 
areas  they  now  control  a  way  mtist  be  found, 
somehow,  to  project  radiant  words  of  hope 
as  God's  truth  goes  marching  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  batter- 
ing rams  of  truth  open  up  avenues  along 
which  liberating  ideas  can  march  into  walled 
areas  shrckled  multitudes  will  c.y  out.  "We 
choose  freedom." 

The  one  thing  falsification,  distortion,  sup- 
pression, and  deception  cannct  stand  is  the 
truth.  We  must  convince  the  Russian  people 
and  their  frtlow  slaves  in  satellite  countries 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom  under  the 
tyranny  of  Moscow.  We  must  reach  them 
and  win  them  through  the  truth  which 
makes  men  free.  And  the  truth  which  brings 
emancipation  will  write  on  the  walls  of  the 
most  obscene  thralldom  the  world  has  ever 
known  the  ancient  prophecy  of  doom:  "Your 
covenant  with  death  shall  be  annulled.  Your 
agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand.  Your 
refuge  of  lies  shall  be  swept  away.  When 
the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through  ye 
shall  be  trodden  down  by  it.  The  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

This  is  the  victory  whiCh  will  make  all 
mankind  brothers. 


The  War  for  Your  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Edgar  N.  Jack- 
son of  the  Nev>-field  Methodist  Church, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
set  forth  in  an  excellent  manner  the 
great  importance  of  the  strugfjle  for 
men's  minds  and  the  need  for  a  cam- 
paign of  truth.  This  is  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  hearings  of  the  last 
week  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  my  resolution — Senate 
Resolution  243 — calling  for  a  world- 
wide campaign  of  truth.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  important  sermon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  fok  Yottr  Mind 

Text:  Second  Corinthians  4:  4.  "In  their 
case  the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the 
minds  of  the  unbclievei^.  to  keep  them  from 
seeing  the  light  of  the  gospel.' 

Your  mind  is  a  priceless  possession.  We 
speak  of  "losing  one's  mind"  as  a  tragedy 
of  magnitude.  What  about  the  tragedy  of 
selling  ones  mind  cheaply  to  those  who 
would  use  it  for  purposes  that  violate  your 
own  best  nature?  Christianity  recognizes 
the  absolute  value  of  every  individual  mind 
and  soul.  Democracy  protects  the  rights 
of  each  individual  person.  We  believe  that 
within  the  framework  of  Christian  Democ- 
racy the  best  interests  of  every  human  can 
most  advantageously  be  protected  and 
served. 

Let  us  look  at  your  mind  for  a  moment. 
We   believe  it  is  the  most  distinctive  fact 


of  all  creation.  It  Is  the  instrument  that  can 
reason,  sense  moral  Judgments,  think,  recall 
and  remember.  Ir  has  the  capacity  for  un- 
conscious or:ranlzatlon  of  impulses  as  well 
as  the  conscious  ordering  of  thought.  With- 
in the  space  of  a  few  cubic  inches  and  a 
weight  of  but  a  couple  of  pounds,  the  brain 
furnishes  the  sensitively  organized  nerve 
tissue  that  is  capable  of  evaluating  and  stor- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  facts,  impressions 
and  experiences.  Ail  that  happens  to  you 
consciously  or  unconsciously  becomes  a  per- 
manent part  of  you  through  the  miraculous 
{XDwers  of  your  mindT  And  this  priceless 
possession  comes  as  standard  equipment  with 
every  human  being.  It  is  yours  to  use,  to 
value  and  to  protect. 

Your  mind  is  valuable  to  you  because  it 
determines  the  q'^ality  of  your  p>erson  and 
th-  direction  of  your  action.  It  is  also  valu- 
able to  others  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  can  tise  you  when  and  if  they  can 
condition  your  thinking  to  the  place  where 
you  will  do  their  bidding,  and  seek  their 
goals.  In  our  modern  world  the  war  for  the 
minds  of  men  has  become  a  major  campaign. 
Some  call  It  a  cold  war.  Others  call  It  propa- 
ganda. Whatever  you  call  It,  It  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  Two  great  contending  pa- 
ganisms challenge  each  other  In  our  world. 
There  is  the  paganism  of  practical  material- 
ism which  acts  as  if  things  are  more  impor- 
tant than  people.  There  is  also  the  paganism 
of  dialectical  materialism  that  acts  as  if  the 
state  is  more  important  than  the  human 
souls  who  constitute  it. 

The  Christian  believer  in  democracy  can 
give  assent  to  neither  of  these  paganisms. 
His  loyalty  is  to  a  higher  ideal.  Because  he 
tries  to  stand  above  the  level  of  the  judgment 
of  the  contending  paganisms,  and  because 
his  loyalty  is  to  an  ideal  higher  than  either 
contending  party  would  accept,  the  believer 
in  Christian  democracy  is  often  misinter- 
preted and  misunderstood.  He  values  his 
own  mind  so  that  he  does  not  want  it  to 
become  a  pawn  in  the  w.or  of  ideas.  He 
values  the  minds  of  other  men  so  that  he 
resents  any  abuse  of  their  right  to  know 
the  truth  that  can  make  theui  free. 

This  war  of  ideas  has  been  recognized  by 
our  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
WiLLi.^M  Ben-ton.  in  a  resolution  recently 
presented  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
wants  to  take  action  to  protect  the  minds 
of  men  from  abuse,  in  oiu-  land  and  through- 
out the  world.  After  recognizing  the  nature 
of  the  forces  that  struggle  for  men's  mir.ds 
Mr.  Benton  says:  "In  such  a  struggle  force 
and  the  threat  of  force  do  not  change  men's 
minds  or  win  their  loyalties  »  •  •  and 
we  have  learned  that  such  Communist  meth- 
ods cannot  be  beaten  hack  by  arr^  and 
dollars  alone  but  require  world-wide  offensive 
in  behalf  of.,  the  Ideas  which  express  our 
democratic  principles  and  aspirations. ' 

In  the  light  of  that  recognition  our  Sen- 
ator proposes  a  program  to  increase  the  free 
exchange  of  information,  the  strengthening 
of  UNESCO  until  it  may  be  able  to  function 
as  an  international  university  for  mutual 
understanding,  and  an  expanded  program  for 
our  rwn  State  Department  to  make  available 
to  other  peoples  objecti'  e  information  about 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  I  ccmmend  the 
study  of  this  program  to  you  as  a  feasible  and 
important  next  .';tep  in  a  program  of  build- 
ing good  will  and  international  understand- 
ing. Certainly  such  objectives  merit  our 
support,  both  as  Christians  and  also  a.s  be- 
lievers in  the  democratic  ideal  of  the  rights 
of  all  men  to  the  information  that  can 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  their  mtndF. 

We  knew  too  well  what  can  happen  when 
the  minds  of  men  become  inllamcd  by  false- 
hood and  stimulated  by  undisciplined  action 
and  emotion.  Marion  Starkey  has  done  a 
real  service  to  us  by  bringing  to  mind  the 
emotions  and  attitudes  that  plagued  the  life 
of  Salem.  Mahs..  258  years  ago.  In  her  book. 
The  Devil   in   Massachusetts,  she  gives  the 
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psycholo^cal  backemand  ct  the  cramp«d 
lUe  Gt  adolescent  gtrls  under  Pur'.tanism. 
ftud  the  penonalltj  dynaaUcs  that  bubbled 
over  tc  a  wetrd  tntarwt  In  Toodooism  as  Ui- 
tafpret«d  by  a  West  Xntfl»n  slave.  Before  long 
tlM  warped  minds  of  these  girls  started  an 
orgy  of  attoae  and  incrimination  that  cost  the 
Utw  of  30  Innocent  persons  and  sent  hun- 
dreds to  prison  as  witches.  The  charges 
were  false,  but  the  ch&rees  were  repeated  so 
often,  and  were  so  nebulous  In  nature  that 
no  one  could  prove  or  disprove  them  on 
tlM   b— to   of    their   idea   of    acceptable   evl- 


Thoee  charged  as  witches  could  do  one  of 
two  things.  They  could  ccnfeae.  and  Impli- 
cate :*.*^ers.  and  in  the  process  gain  the  mercy 
of  the  court.  Or  they  could  deny  their  cuilt. 
and  fvaX  as  deflnitely  throw  themselves  on  the 
wrath  of  the  court.  We  can  be  thanlcful  that 
such  a  blot  on  our  history  was  of  but  a  few 
months'  duration.  But  we  can  be  equally 
tlMukfuI  that  the  dangers  of  such  rampant 
tmotloa  aiid  unfounded  charges  have  been 
brooght  to  our  minds  by  Mi5s  Star  key's  book. 
Far  we  can  again  develop  the  state  cf  mind 
ttut  will  believe  the  most  unreasonable 
fes.  We  have  seen  the  witch  hunts  of 
and  other  countries  where  some 
equivalent  of  the  name  witch  could 
be  applied  wjth  similar  results  In  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Innocent.  Similarly,  we  have  seen 
th«  Salem  technique  again  at  work  with 
those  who  confess  throwing  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  courts  and  Implicating 
others  on  fl.msy  evidence  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  wltb  such  attitudes,  the  Innocent  shall 
■offer  and  the  guilty  be  able  to  continue  their 
work  of  poisoning  our  minds.  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  guard .  our  minds  against- 
the  methods  of  Insidious  penetration  that 
worked  at  Salem  and  can  -vork  again  here 
tf  we  are  not  on  guard 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
eondiiionlng  our  responses.  We  see  it  each 
day  in  advertising.  There  It  is  innccent 
enritigh  and  we  can  evaluate  It.  You  may 
have  seen  a  marazine  advertisement  show- 
ing a  young  woman  being  served  breakfast 
In  bed  in  a  luxurious  stateroom.  The  copy 
InfamM  you  that  but  a  short  time  before 
■bs  led  a  humdrum  existence  as  a  salesgirl 
In  a  5-  and  10-cent  store.  Then,  some 
»ery  good  friend  whispered  a  word  In  her 
••r.  and  from  that  moment  life  was  changed. 
and  she  Is  now  wed  to  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man who  takes  her  on  a  tropical  cruise  for 
s  boncymoon.  It  Is  so  simple  What  Is 
tbs  word  that  worked  the  magic?  Yes.  you 
guessed  It.  halitosis.  That  word  becrjimes 
•  symbol  of  tragedy  and  frustration.  And 
Just  as  tnily  another  word  becomes  a  symbol 
of  salvation,  freedom  from  boredom,  and 
ft  new  life  of  privilege.  Yea.  and  you  have 
gmuatd  that  word.  too.  mouthwa.sh.  You 
smile  at  such  an  advertisement,  and  It  Is 
Innocent  enough.  But  It  must  work,  or  its 
expense  wotiid  not  be  warranted.  The  con- 
ditioned response  to  f.mstration  and  per- 
sonal boredom  may  make  some  persons  look 
for  salvfttlon  in  a  mouth  wa.sh 

But  siippoac  the  same  methed  Is  used  for 
leas  innocent  pu.'poees.  In  Germany  the 
luUltosta  word  was  "Jew."  and  the  salvation 
word  was  "Hitler."  In  Italy  the  haUtosis 
vord  was  "commtmUim.  '  and  the  salvation 
word  was  "Muaaollni.  '  We  can  see  the  sbal- 
kiwusss  of  th<:>se  historical  experiments  in 
conditioned  respunse.  but  we  can  also  see 
the  tremendous  cost  In  life  and  property 
that  came  about  before  thuss  false  ldea;5 
w^ere  brought  to  light.  In  our  day  the 
eSoits  to  make  one  or  another  form  of 
paganism  or  materialism  a  symbol  u(  tragedy 
or  a  symbol  of  saUailon  culls  for  careful 
aniUysu  by  all  believers  In  Christianity  and 
democracy  Kor  we  can  be  maneuvered  into 
ft  position  of  supporting  shurt-tsrm  pur- 
pt.»ea  that  may  destroy  <Jtir  long-term  goals. 

There  Is  no  belter  way  of  freeing  tjur- 
•clvcs  from  the  danfars  of  (alas  USsas  than 


to  have  the  t:i'.h  made  available  to  our- 
selves and  to  others.  You  may  feel  there  Is 
no  danger  to  your  mind.  But  the  condi- 
tioned response  Is  alw.iys  at  work,  as  has 
been  well  Illustrated  In  recent  months.  A 
writer  who  had  sought  admlsfiion  into  the 
ministry  of  our  church,  and  was  Judged  un- 
acceptable, wrote  in  a  popular  magazine  an 
article  In  which  he  pointed  the  witch's  an- 
ger and  placed  the  label  "pink."  Almost  Im- 
mediately the  conditioned  response  to  that 
word  went  to  work,  and  thctisanda  of  nor- 
mally Intelligent  persons  accepted  the  Judg- 
ment from  one  questionable  source  rather 
than  the  record  of  many  years  of  creditable 
service  and  Judgment  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  their  church's  leaders.  Yes.  the 
force  is  already  at  work  and  we  need  to 
be  on  guard  against  It.  St.  Paul  warned 
against  the  blinding  of  minds  that  keeps 
one  from  seeing  the  light  cf  the  Gospel.  It 
is  at  Just  such  danger  points  that  yotir  mind 
may  be  most  subtly  assailed. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  of  society 
will  ccme  net  by  bringing  our  minds  to  the 
low  level  of  a  common  battlefield.  Rather, 
the  best  promise  of  the  future  comes  through 
protecting  the  capacity  of  our  minds  to  see 
clearly  the  weaknesses  of  conflicting  ideas 
so  that  we  may  point  the  way  to  larger 
truth.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  there  Is 
current  sniping  at  liberal  Christianity  Is  be- 
cause It  keeps  at  the  task  of  passing  Judg- 
ment on  ideas,  not  In  terms  of  contending 
paganisms,  but  in  terms  of  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  which  raises  the  focus  from  the  point 
of  men's  resentments  and  fears  to  the  level 
of  their  common  objectives  and  their  faith 
In  a  better  future  through  devotion  to 
higher  Ideals  than  have  been  generally  ac- 
ceptable )n  the  past. 

The  mind  of  Christ  tliat  St.  Paul  com- 
mended to  us  could  not  be  blinded  because 
It  moved  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  need  than 
resentments  or  fears.  Its  primary  need  Is 
to  know  God's  will  for  ourselves  and  other 
persons.  It  Is  not  easily  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine  because  It  has  a 
higher  loyalty.  That  higher  loyalty  is  to 
a  concept  of  the  value  of  all  men  and  their 
minds  In  the  sight  of  God.  Such  a  need  and 
such  a  loyalty  make  it  possible  to  develop 
a  calm  objectivity.  Truly,  such  calmness 
In  our  thinking  is  a  much  needed  quality 
for  our  day.  However,  let  It  be  a  calmness 
that  preceeds  deliberate  and  reasonable  ac- 
tion, not  the  calmness  that  moves  on  to 
complete  detachment   and   inactivity. 

Ycur  mind  is  a  priceless  possession.  It 
can  be  an  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
to  pass  wise  judgment,  and  stimulate  Intel- 
ligent action.  Or  It  can  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  regard  neither  God  nor 
man.  You  owe  it  to  ycurself  and  to  your 
God  tc  guard  well  the  approaches  to  the 
citadel  of  your  spirit,  for  surely,  out  of  It 
ultimately  come  the  Issues  of  life  Itself. 


Broadcast  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PTNNSYLVA.NI.* 

IN   THK  SENAIK  OP  THE   UNITED  8 1 ATES 

Monday.  July  10  *  legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>.  1930 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  delivered  by  me  on  Uie  week 
end  of  JuJy  7-9.  195u. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
ca.-^t  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  attempt,  on  this  broadcast,  to 
develop  In  general  terms,  a  bit  of  American 
history.  I'm  sure  that  most  of  us,  at  one 
time  or  another  have  studied  the  things  I'm 
about  to  discuss,  but  it  seems  quite  fitting 
to  me  that  this  particularly  critical  moment 
In  history  we  should  refresh  our  memories 
on  the  subject  ol  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  don  t  intend  an  elaborate  review  of  our 
hundreds  of  International  commitments 
which  we  have  made  since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic.  Rather,  I  hope  to  show  in 
outline  at  least,  the  respective  roles  played 
by  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  democracy — in  other  words,  to 
Illustrate  with  a  few  landmarks  the  parts 
plp.yed  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
m.iking  and  carrying  out  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  When  our  founding  fathers  sat  down 
to  plan  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  _ 
they  drew  heavily  on  the  example  of  the ' 
English  Government.  This  was  perfectly 
understandable  because  the  colonies  them- 
selves having  been  under  the  English  crown 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  had  pat- 
terned their  local  governments  after  English 
models.  Tlius,  thoush  we  did  rely  primari- 
ly upon  English  experience  in  guiding  us, 
the  founding  fathets,  nonetheless,  had  many 
sweeping  changes  to  make. 

In  England,  the  power  to  make  war  and 
to  conduct  foreign  policies  generally  was 
vested  exclusively  In  the  crown.  Neither 
the  House  of  Lords  nor  the  Commons  had 
any  say  In  the  foreign  policy  field.  Those 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Insisted  that  the  power  to  declare  war 
should  not  be  left  to  the  President  alone. 
They  felt  that  such  power  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  since  that  body  mt  re 
truly  represented  the  wishes  of  tlie  people. 
So,  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  In  listing 
the  pp-.ers  of  Congress  expressly  states  that 
Congress  should  have  the  power  to  declare 
war. 

Elsewhere  the  Constitution  delegates  to 
the  President  the  power  to  make  ti-entles 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  further  provision  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  voting  must  agree  to  the 
treaty  before  It  can  becoms  binding.  The 
Constitution  also  states  that  the  President 
shall  be  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  Into  actual  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Apart  from  these  three  major  provisions, 
the  Constitution  has  little  else  to  say  con- 
cerning Federal  powers  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  I  think  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  Constitution  left  unsaid  a  great  many 
things  that  might  have  been  said  in  impell- 
ing out  mo.e  ci  mpletely  the  duties  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  with  regard  to  our 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

Prom  the  earliest  daya  of  our  Republic, 
men  have  debated  the  question  of  where  the 
power  of  the  President  stopped  and  that  of 
the  Conj;ress  began  in  conducting  our  for- 
eign relaUons.  That  debate  still  rages,  but 
In  the  course  of  the  past  160  years,  a  long 
series  of  precedents  has  emerged  which,  over 
the  course  of  time,  has  defined,  partially  at 
least,  the  roles  of  the  President  and  Congress 
in  the  foreign  policy  field.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  among  the  most  important  of  these 
precedents,  took  place  during  Gtvirge  W;ish- 
ington's  administration.  In  1793,  Ju.-^t  4 
years  after  Washington  took  office,  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  France.  The 
struggling    young    American    Republic    had 
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enough  troubles  of  Its  own  without  getting 
entangled  in  a  European  war.  and  President 
Washington  Issued  his  so-called  Proclama- 
tion of  Neutrality  which  declared  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  pursue  a  course 
friendly  and  impartial  to  both  belligerent 
powers.  President  Washington  was  brought 
under  almost  immediate  attack  from  French 
sympathizers  in  this  country  who  contended 
that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  ccn- 
stitutlonal  authority  In  Issuing  such  a  dec- 
laration in  the  name  cf  the  United  States 
Government.  The  verbal  fireworks  subsided 
shortly,  however,  after  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  James  Madison  exchanged  a  series  cf 
letters  in  which  Hamilton  defended  Wash- 
ington and  Madison  charged  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  sought  to  annex  to  himself  the 
powers  of  the  British  crown.  Tne  result  cf 
President  Washington's  neutrality  proclama- 
tion was  to  establish  a  precedent  which  has 
been  followed  with  few  exceptions  since  that 
day. 

In  the  following  year.  1794.  Congress  had 
Its  inning,  and  the  first  American  neutrality 
act  was  put  on  the  books.  This  action  by 
Congress  established  the  fact  that  it  wcs 
within  Its  legislative  power  to  determine 
American  neutrality.  Thus,  in  2  years'  time 
there  was  developed  a  pair  of  precedents 
which  recognized  the  power  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congre.«s  to  assert  Ameri- 
can policy  with  respect  to  warf.ire  between 
other  nations.  In  short,  a  compromise 
emerged  from  the  two  precedents. 

Despite  the  clear  constitutional  mandate 
that  the  Congress,  and  not  the  President, 
shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war,  there 
have  been  so-called  incidents  throughout  our 
national  history,  in  which  the  President  has 
brought  about  armed  inter\-enttcn  in  foreign 
areas,  without  calling  upon  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  We  find  examples  of  this  where 
Aniericans.  living  and  doing  business  abroad 
have  suffered  injury  to  their  property  or  to 
their  persons  as  a  result  cf  facts  of  unfriendly 
nations.  A  familiar  early  example  of  this 
occurred  when  American  forces  were  used 
nearly  IJO  years  ago  to  put  down  .acts  cf 
piracy  against  American  vessels  at  sea.  Prom 
such  beginnings  as  these,  cur  later  Presi- 
dents have  expanded  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
tection of  public  and  private  American  in- 
terests abroad.  President  McKinley.  with- 
out stopping  to  consult  Congress,  sent  5.0C0 
men  into  Peking  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
In  order  that  American  business  interests 
there  might  be  protected.  President  Wilson, 
again  without  consulting  Congress,  sent 
Elack  Jack  Fershlcg  and  the  American  Army 
into  Mexico  shortly  before  World  War  I. 

During  the  ]92d's  American  forces  were 
sent  into  sever.il  Central  .\mcrican  countries 
where  civil  disorder  had  broken  out.  These 
efforts  culminated  in  1C27  when  the  Coolidge 
administration  had  more  than  5,0C0  troops  in 
Nicaragua,  conducting  what  President  Cool- 
idge s  critics  cai:ed  a  private  w.ir.  Peace  was 
finally  restored  in  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  made  by  Col.  Henry  Stimson.  who 
was  later  to  serve  as  our  Secretary  of  War 
during  World  War  II. 

While  It  would  appear  from  tliese  actions 
that  v;:rious  Presidents  have  t^ken  upon 
themselves  an  apparent  power  to  make  war 
without  calling  upon  Congress  formally  to 
declare  It.  the  Congress  has  by  no  means 
taken  4i  tack  seat  In  the  conduct  of  our 
for:?l?n  a!Tairs.  It  is  true  that  from  time 
t«j  time  fcctt  the  Senate  and  the  Hcus-'  have 
passed  resolutions  expressing  their  intent 
that  .Amencnn  foreign  policy  should  be  one 
thing  or  aaotlier.  and  these  very  resoluuous 
have  been  disregarded  by  the  President  then 
In  office.  Needless  to  say,  tlie  Presidents  who 
have  reject.^d  such  resolutions  ;is  these  have 
come  under  considerable  lire  from  congres- 
sional majorities  and  from  the  public  at 
large.  More  often,  however,  we  find  the 
Congress  inclined  to  work  In  close  coopera- 
tiuu  witii  tlie  President  In  establishmg  af- 


firmative foreign  policies.  This  close  co- 
operation between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  particularly  marked  in  periods 
of  national  crises. 

What  Congress  has  frequently  done  under 
these  circumstances  is  to  delegate  broad  and 
comprehensive  powers  to  the  President, 
recognizing  that  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government  is  frequently  called  up>on  to  act 
quickly  under  emergency  condiuons,  and 
cannot  alwa:y3  wait  for  Congress  to  be  con- 
vened and  special  legislation  enacted.  In 
recent  years  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  is 
perhaps  the  best  illustrauon  of  the  way  in 
which  Congress  delegated  broad  powers  to 
the  President  for  use  in  an  emergency.  The 
Lend-Lease  Act  gave  to  the  President  the 
power  to  furnish  munitions  of  war  and  other 
supplies  to  those  governments  which  had 
banded  together  in  the  fight  against  Hitler. 
Under  the  terms  of  lend-lease,  passed  9 
months  before  Psarl  Harbor,  President 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  furnish  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  equipment  which  flowed  into 
the  fight  against  Hitler  prior  to  our  entry 
into  the  war. 

Despite  the  broad  powers  which  lend- 
lease  gave  the  President.  Congress  nonethe- 
less retained  for  Itself  the  ultimate  control 
over  that  program.  Lend-lease  required 
funds  for  Its  operation,  and  Congress, 
through  its  annual  appropriations  of  money, 
controlled  the  purse  strings,  thus  giving  to 
Congress  the  final  powers  of  review  over  the 
President's  actions. 

The  modem-day  requirements  of  total 
war — total  war  in  the  sense  that  every  p>er- 
son  Is,  in  one  war  or  another,  an  active 
participant  in  the  war  effort — have  given  rise 
to  an  expanded  use  of  powers  delegated  by 
Congress  to  the  President  once  the  Nation 
Is  engaged  in  war.  Ws  saw  many  Illustra- 
tions of  such  emergency  powers  during 
World  War  II.  The  President  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  establish  priorities  on 
critical  materials.  He  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish price  ceilings  on  all  sorts  of  essential 
commodities,  and  where  necessary,  to  ration 
them.  But  these  illustra:ions  are  familiar 
to  most  of  us,  and  I  simply  mention  tliem 
to  point  out  what  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  in  order  to  wage  total  wnr  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  net  result  of  these  broad  delegations 
of  power  by  Congress  to  the  President  in 
emergency  pexicds  is  that  we  have  had  to  es- 
tablish, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  a  temporary 
supremacy  of  the  executive  branch  over  the 
Congress.  Whenever  this  has  occuned.  we 
he.'u  the  familiar  cry  raised  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  turned  the  Congress  into  a  rubber 
stamp,  and  that  the  Congress  itself  has 
stripped  away  its  powers  in  favor  of  the 
Chief  E.'vecutlve.  Such  criticisms  as  tliese, 
while  they  are  possessed  of  some  substance, 
neglect  many  important  considerations. 

During  the  Civil  War,  for  example.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  took  on  extraordinary  powers. 
He  regarded  the  entire  Nation  as  part  cf  the 
field  of  military  operations,  and  President 
Lincoln  held,  as  Commander  in  Chief  cf  '^he 
Armed  Forces,  the  powers  to  commandeer 
property,  and  otherwise  to  undertake  actions 
which  would  never  have  been  condoned  un- 
der peacetime  conditions.  Comparable  pow- 
ers were  placed  in  the  hands  cf  Presidents 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  during  the  two  World 
Wars.  Those  who  argue  that  such  delega- 
tions of  power  make  Congress  a  rubber  stamp 
overlook  the  need  for  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  an  authority  fiexible  enough  to  meet 
any  unexpected  demand  which  might  arise 
to  threaten  the  national  security.  They  also 
overlook  the  fact  that,  following  every  war, 
the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident during  the  war  period  are  quickly  re- 
pealed and  revert  once  more  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

The  true  greatness  of  our  Constitution 
emerges  when  we  direct  our  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  way  it  has  served  us  over  ths 
course  of  oiir  national  history.    Our  fouud- 


Ing  fathers  wisely  recognized  that  they  could 
not  spell  out  in  minute  detail  a  blueprint  in 
the  1730's  which  would  remain  serviceable 
throughout  the  undreamed-of  ages  to  follow. 
In  drafting  the  Constitution  they  deliber- 
ately staked  cut  bcur.danes  marked  by  such 
guideposts  as  the  demand  that  Congress 
should  have  the  exclusive  pcwer  to  declare 
war.  They  also  designated  the  President  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  gave  him  the  pcwer.  concurrently 
with  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  with  other 
nations.  Elsewhere,  the  Constitution  speci- 
fies the  express  duties  cf  the  Congress  and 
the  President  and  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government  as  they  are  to  operate  in  normal 
peacetime  conditions.  Wisely,  however,  the 
founding  fathers  did  not  seek  to  freeze  into 
an  inflexible  pattern  the  respective  duties 
of  the  jUdiciary.  the  executive,  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  While  the  founding  fathers  did  not 
foresee  the  coming  of  the  air  age,  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy,  and  the  fact  of 
total  war,  they  did  have  the  great  foresight 
to  realize  that  the  Constitution  had  to  en- 
dure for  all  time,  and  in  order  for  it  to  en- 
dure, it  needed  to  possess  a  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  speedy  action  to  meet  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  possibly  be  fore- 
seen in  the  ITOO's. 

That  America  exists  today  as  the  strongest 
democracy  in  the  world  is  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  created  the  Con- 
stitution. 


The  Hoar  of  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  ncEniA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  therein  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
Fred  O.  Dickinson.  Jr  .  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  Jupiter  High  School  on  June 
9.  1950.  at  Jupiter.  Fla.  Mr.  Dickinson 
is  a  practicing  attorney  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla..  being  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fisher  &  Dickinson.  He  served  gal- 
lantly during  World  War  11.  I  felt  this 
was  such  a  fine  message  to  a  young  grad- 
uate that  I  wanted  to  place  it  in  the 

CONG.~!ESSION.*L  RECORD. 

Mr.  Dickinsons  speech  follows: 
The  Ectni  of  Ch.mxenge 

The  ;sak  cf  a  speaker's  challenge  is  to  be 
invited  to  address  his  remarks  to  young 
American  citizens  who  have  through  dili- 
gence, hard  work,  and  faith  emerged  victo- 
riously from  their  first  truly  great  educa- 
tional test.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  I  express  to  members  of  this  class  a 
deep  and  sincere  tlianks  for  the  honor  and 
the  responsibility  that  is  mine  this  evening. 
I  deem  it  timely  and  proper  to  caption  this 
address  •The  hour  of  challenge." 

From  the  days  of  prehistoric  civilization, 
when  sign-language  images  were  Indented 
upon  the  uncultivated  earth  to  express  their 
desire  for  food  and  shelter,  to  this  miracu- 
lous era  of  the  atomic  age,  man  has  tirelessly 
sought  to  better  himself  and  his  associates. 
This  ever-appearing  characteristic  in  the 
make-up  of  mortal  man  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
simple  out  conclusive  differences  between 
mail  and  all  other  living  creatures. 

Learning  early  In  recorded  history — and  I 
do  not  use  the  word  "learning"  loosely — the 
value  Ol  collectjivc  effort  and  iorco.  man  ha« 
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orfs&iaad  Into  pcUUmi  woLWtlm  for  Uie  ultt> 
■MM  porpoa*  of  drmvtac  itpoa  Um  abtuues 
•■•  «(  ■■oWwr  to  fMvmotm  better  Unnc.  To 
thm  pattHB  ow  ttLTlj  hutortc&l 
ret*.  dtSercnt  In 
eoacapc  oparatlaci.  and  MtT«ntur«.  but 
iJtt  for  th«  pmpu—  of  cnjoTtnf  eoUecttvt 
■d>»iilaiin  Thioucti  tis*  '-iTincibltf  lutt  ot 
out  «r«r-loftnf  Oaator.  w  tn  America  were 
tnto  »  eoctety  oC  democrmtle-thlnttng 
OC  even  more  Importaaog.  w«  were 
tn  Um  Cnltcd  Statee.  vblch  bss  more 
17  ettaaied  Um  utmoet  trom  political 
vmtT  to  mepuv  eacti  txrr  end  gtrl.^egardleee 
c:  race,  color,  or  cre«J.  to  (levelop.  yrow.  and 
e«pen«l.  If  ]Poa  pteeec.  Into  ueetul  cltisens 
«l»  offer  tiMtr  nev.  freeh.  eertBtile  abUlty 
uaA  taatrtdtn\)mn  for  the  betterment  of  m« 
OB  tMi  earth.  Tbft  QltlmMe.  then.  In  Amerl- 
fei  to  Itre  an  hOBOrable  llie. 
(Imocnitk:  belief,  to  the 
1.  pbTStcai.  and  iplrtrual  better- 
ct  oureelTee  ezul  our  fellow  citizens. 
Wltli  tiM  church,  the  American  public 
•ctkoot — tor  which.  rDddentaUy.  the  State  of 
WiatiOk  cspcndi  more^than  one-half  of  Ita 
pUfed  the  XDjtcter  role  In 
ffood  cltlaena.  In  order  that  thia 
graduation  may  become  a  prcud  hiatorlcal 
event  In  the  lives  of  these  graduates  and  In 
the  hietorr  of  this  high  achool.  these  ycung 
dtlaae  and  all  cthera  of  their  sta^e  and  age 
ta  Btc.  muat  be  more  than  the  hope  oi  to- 
morrow, for  It  is  the  educated  American 
jctith  of  today  who  are  the  trustees  of  the 
hour  and  the  fxitope  of  this  Nation  and  our 
way  of  life.  It  la  from  their  Ideals,  their 
character,  their  learning,  their  wladcm.  and 
work  that  the  hands  of  time  vUl  inscribe 
the  meeiufi  of  good  that  this  institution  has 
played  tn  our  great  democraUc  processes. 

The  teachers,  parents.  adTiaen  and  friends 
ftawe  aH  In  aoane  OMaeare  Metited  these  nne 
to  this  hour  of  Ttctory  and  chal- 
tn  their  Uvee.  As  parents,  teachers 
end  adTlscn  we  miist  continue  to  show  our 
Interest  In  and  offer  our  needed  assistance 
%nd  desired  help  to.  these  graduates  as  they 
travel  along  tte  read  of  life.  Of  far  more 
Impcrtance  than  the  ultimate  beneits  of 
coaching  Is  the  goal  In  life  which  you 
and  pvreoe.  To«  have 
the  age  of  reason — your  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  art,  bterature.  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  government,  ath- 
letua,  logic,  mental  and  physical  hygiene,  is 
not  inalgniflcant.  But  abore  all,  your 
WBderstarwUng  of  right  from  wrong  and  your 
of  real  character  is  of  priceless 
From  thli  beginning,  from  this 
trom  this  commencement,  you 
atvet  tndlTldually  choose  whether  you  wish 
to  giaduatc  Into  real  productlre  citjBens  or 
aline  yourselves  to  defy  the  directive  of  God 
by  stepping  Into  useless  obscurity  The  basic 
taola  of  edocatli.a  and  character  have  been 
offered  to  you  and  you  have  used  thea?  tools 
well,  as  eridenced  by  your  preeence  here  this 
evening  as  graduates  of  this  fine  high  school. 
Tou  have  attained  the  first  great  milestone 
ta  your  life.  It  is  only  fair  to  aasume.  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  predict,  that  you  wll!  con- 
tinue to  eoMBBand  the  respect  of  all  those 
about  yott  by  dereieplng  your  already  ob- 
Into  fields  of  greater  accom- 
it,  ae  each  succeeding  year  burdens 
yen  with  the  complexities  of  an  ever  ad- 
Tancing  world.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  and 
prayer,  based  upon  your  fine  records  which 
are  paaslni;  In  review  here  tonight,  that  each 
of  you  will  accept  the  challenge  handed  to 
ycu  upon  this  occasion. 

It  matters  not  what  finacctal  station  in 
society  fi!Is  your  ambition,  because  you  live 
la  AiBenca.  where  we  have  no  gooae-stepptng. 
tafhaanted  populace  taking  orders  from  a 
war-I'Wded  government  rr  a  eaate-eonsdoua 
scKlety.  Tou  live  In  a  natton  where  every- 
ona  Is  the  peer  of  bis  fellow  men.  But  of 
tmmeaeurable  Importance  to  you  and  your 
Xuttirv  is  the  means  you  c^.  .*e  to  climb  and 
advance  in  lUe  with  the  :..aj«*ty  uf  experi- 


ence ind  mattirlty.  After  deciding  upon  the 
ca.-eer  whicb  is  to  clothe  your  ambition  and 
drav  from  your  energy  and  ability,  make 
one  thing  certain — whatever  you  decide  to 
do.  do  it  well. 

If  you  will  hold  sacred  and  forever  upper- 
most In  your  hearts  your  faith  in  God;  11 
you  will  dedicate  your  life  to  the  nobility 
of  honorable  work;  If  you  will  accept  your 
advancement  with  thankful  but  proud  hu- 
mility: If  you  will  be  positive  in  your  knowl- 
edge that  yoxir  education  shall  never  cease; 
If  you  will  continue  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  education  opens  the  door  which  leads 
Into  the  hall  of  wisdom;  if  you  will  practice 
or  diligently  strive  to  practice  the  teaching 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  keep  alive 
and  unfalterlna;  your  faith  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  you  will  always  be  pre- 
pared for  the  hour  of  challenge.  To  meet 
the  hardships  and  tests  of  life — and  there 
are  many — you  must  exert  your  Individual 
abilities  to  the  maximum  of  your  capacity. 
and  thereby  earn  for  yourself  the  satisfac- 
Uon  of  a  Job  well  done,  you  will  cam  for 
yourself  the  realization  that  our  way  of  life 
shall  be  preserved  unto  all  posterity:  and 
last,  but  not  least,  you  will  have  carried  out 
the  greatest  purpose  committed  to  man — 
that  of  attaining  for  yourself  and.  help- 
ing others  find,  a  heavenly  place  in  the 
palace  of  our  Eternal  God. 


United  Slates  Fuel  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PtNHSTLV.\J»lA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D.  1950 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  United  States 
fuel  reserves,  delivered  by  me  on  July  10. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Those  of  you  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member what  America  was  like  a  quarter,  or 
even  a  half  century  ago,  probably  reminisce 
now  and  then  over  the  vast  changes  which 
have  taken  place  In  American  life  during 
your  own  lifetime. 

Many  of  you  can  recall  when  the  automo- 
bile was  a  curiosity,  when  the  airplane  was 
a  madman's  toy,  and  when,  if  you  were 
lucky,  the  combination  of  a  crystal  set  and 
an  old  telephone  receiver  would  bring  In  a 
static-laden  broadcast  from  Pittsburgh. 

But  In  thinking  of  the  earlier  days,  we 
dont  uiiuaily  give  much  thought  to  what 
these  amazing  developments  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  done  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  power  needed  to  drive  our  present-day 
Industries,  to  run  our  transportation  systems, 
to  operate  our  vast  mechanized  wortd. 

Just  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean,  here  are 
some  examples:  since  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  we  have  Just  about  doui^led  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  operate  our 
economy.  In  the  past  10  years  alone,  the 
number  of  telephones  in  use  has  Jumped 
from  two  families  in  five  to  almost  70  percent 
of  all  families.  The  increase  alone  in  the 
use  of  electricity  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  greater  than  our  total  use  of  elec- 
tricity was  in  1920. 

But  in  addition  to  our  vastly  greater  needs 
for  energy  today,  there  have  been  sweeping 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
sources  from  which  we  draw  our  power. 


At  the  time  of  World  War  I.  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  our  energy  was  supplied  by 
coal.  Today,  coal  supplies  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  needs. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the 
Importance  of  coal  In  our  present  fuel  pic- 
ture unquestionably  comes  from  the  devel- 
opment of  so  many  new  markets  for  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels.  In  the  paat  30  years,  we 
have  seen  the  liquid  fuels  find  greater  and 
greater  use  each  year  for  our  cars,  for  air- 
planes, for  Diesel  locomotives,  for  the  net- 
work of  huge  motor  trucks  that  today  spans 
the  face  of  the  continent. 

Many  who  formerly  heated  their  homes 
with  coal,  or  with  wood,  today  rely  on  niitural 
gas  or  fuel  oU.  Even  the  big  electric  utilities 
are.  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  begin- 
ning to  use  more  fuel  oil  and  gas  In  place  of 
the  coal  they  formerly  used. 

The  implications  of  these  changes  in  our 
fuel  tastes  are  many  indeed.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  our  coal  mines,  which  op- 
erated at  peak  capacity  throughout  World 
Wiir  II.  are  today  working  but  a  few  days  a 
week,  and  in  some  instances,  are  being  shut 
down  altogether  because  they  can  t  find 
enough  business  to  keep  going. 

Shut-downs  and  short  w^orkweeks  mean 
losses  of  Income  and  buying  power  for  those 
whose  livelihoods  have  previously  depended 
upon  coal.  And,  of  course,  where  the  buy- 
ing power  of  any  group  of  people  drops  off, 
this  has  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  goods 
which  our  industries  can  produce  and  sell. 
Another  Important  implication  arises  from 
the  fact  that  our  energy  demands  are  slUl 
on  the  Increase,  and  we  must  give  some 
thought  to  the  future  in  terms  of  where  we 
will  look  for  the  fuela  we  wUl  need  in  the 
generations  to  come.  It  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  coal  provides  95  percent  of  all 
our  fuel  reserves — or  in  other  words.  In  terms 
of  our  known  stored  natural  resources,  oil 
and  gas  make  up  only  5  percent  or  so  of  the 
whole. 

We  can  find  comfort,  of  course,  in  the 
short-run  picture,  by  noting  the  fact  that 
we  continue  to  make  discoveries  of  new  oil 
and  gas  fields,  and  that  according  to  some 
opinion,  our  known  petroleum  reserves  today 
are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
past.  The  petroleum  reserves  are.  however, 
still  very  small  by  comparison  with  those  of 
coal. 

Now.  curiously,  in  the  growth  of  our  great 
Industrial  economy,  we  have  never  really  sat 
down  to  figure  out  Just  where  we  are  g'^ing 
in  terms  of  our  energy  needs  for  the  future. 
We  haven't  up  to  now  t.iken  any  compre- 
hensive Inventory  of  our  present  supplies, 
nor  tried  realistically  to  gage  cur  future  use 
of  these  supplies  In  terms  of  what  we  wUl 
need. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
trends  in  fuel  usage  that  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  years,  in  order  that  we  can  map  out. 
for  the  near  future  at  least,  what  our  total 
energy  needs  will  be  for  an  expanding  peace- 
time economy,  and  also  to  determine,  as  a 
matter  of  national  security,  what  we  would 
need  in  the  event  of  another  total  war.  an 
event  I  pray  wUl  not  take  place. 

In  conneetion  with  a  study  of  what  our 
energy  needs  will  be.  I  believe  we've  ajot  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  what  fuels  we  have 
on  hand  to  meet  them.  We've  got  to  deter- 
mine. In  short,  a  national  fuel  policy. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate, calling  for  such  a  study  of  our  fuel  needs 
and  resources,  with  an  eye  to  formulatlns  an 
over-all  national  fuel  policy  when  all  the 
facts  are  brought  together.  It  will  not  be  an 
easy  Job  to  gather  the  needed  Information 
and  to  weigh  eacl..  fact  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  whole  picture.  But  I  believe  such  a 
study  is  now  due.  and  I  em  most  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  turn  to  an  early  con- 
sideration of  this  problem.  It  Is  of  vital 
slgniflccnce  if  America  Is  to  continue  ita 
urowrh  In  the  future.  And  this.  I  am  sure, 
is  something  we  all  wish  lor. 
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Tribute  to  Senator  Wiley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  nebha.ska 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
del;ghtei*  to  read  in  ^.he  July  1950  issue 
of  the  magazine  National  Republic,  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington,  a  splendid 
article  en  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley],  This  article  points 
up  the  many  rea.sons  why  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  giVe 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  to 
cur  Wisconsin  colleague  this  coming  No- 
vember. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  nchiy  deserved  tribute  to  the  sen- 
ior 3?nator  from  the  Badger  State  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Statesm.sn   Prom   Wisconsin 
(By  Paul  R.  Bish) 

On  November  7.  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
like  tlielr  fellow  citizens  in  other  States  of 
the  Union,  will  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  officials 
who  will  represent  them  in  the  trying  years 
ahead.  One  of  the  surest  bets  in  Wisconsin 
politics  is  that  voters  of  the  Badger  State 
will  reelect  their  senior  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Aj.ex.*nder  Wilet.  for  another  well-de- 
served term  of  office.  (This  is  assuming,  of 
course,  that  overconfldence  does  not  weaken 
Republican  strength  as  it  did  In  1948.) 

Impartial  political  observers  have  always 
regarded  the  friendly,  down-to-earth  Wis- 
consin Senator  as  one  of  the  ablest,  strongest 
campaigners  In  Badger  political  history. 
They  recall  his  17,000-mile  auto  circuit  dur- 
ing the  1944  campaign,  when  accompanied 
by  his  wife  (now  deceased),  he  spoke  in 
friendly  terms  to  the  citizens  at  grass  roots 
corners  la  practically  every  town  and  village 
of  the  71  counties  of  America  s  dairyland. 

The  relative  certainty  of  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Wilet  is  based  on  a  number  of 
factors  in  addition  to  his  energetic  cam- 
paigning. Wisconsin  voters  recognize  the 
Vital  importance  of  retaining  In  high  office  a 
man  who  is  practically  at  the  top  of  the 
Republican  list  in  seniority.  In  fact.  Senator 
Wiley  is  among  the  third  liighest  ranking 
Republicans  in  the  Senate.  He  is  the  high- 
est ranking  Republican  on  the  key  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  second  highest 
ranking  R?publican  on  the  powerful  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  is  so 
vital  in  determining  the  future  peace  of 
America  and  the  globe. 

Mcreover.  Wisconsin  citizens  are  satisfied 
with  WttEYs  12  years  of  hard  work  in  their 
behalf.  They  knew  that  the  liehts  burn 
late  pract:ca;iy  every  night  in  suite  427.  in 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  Wiley's  reputa- 
tion for  being  on  the  job  6  davs  a  week.  52 
weeks  a  year,  often  on  Sundays  and  holldavs, 
answering  his  bundles  of  mail  promptly,  see- 
ing practically  every  visitor  who  comes  from 
the  State,  returning  to  Wisconsin  as  often  as 
possible,  is  the  sort  of  reputation  that's  hard 
to  beat. 

With  rceard  to  the  Issues  of  this  campaign, 
Wiley  s  position  has,  as  alwavs,  been  frank 
and  clean-cut. 

Senatcr  Wii.rr  has  described  the  major  is- 
•ue  of  tl:e  campaign  as  follows: 

"Are  we  to  continue  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  America  or  Is  such  Government  to 


be  destroyed  by  giving  the  President  dictato- 
rial powers  over  Jobs,  neaith,  pricing,  supplies, 
credit,  housing?  Are  we  to  maintain  three 
separate  and  independent  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
or  are  we  to  have  a  single  all  powerful  Exec- 
utive with — 

"(a)    A    rubber    stamp    Congress,    giving 
blanket  approval  to  his  demands, 

'■  ( b )  A  subservient  Supreme  Court  approv- 
ing all  of  their  unconstitutional  acts. 

"(c)  A  tremendcus  bureaucratic  army  of 
over  2,000.000  employees  interfering  in  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  pressuring  the  elec- 
torate Into  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion?" 

Senator  Wolet  continues: 
"We  can  take  either  of  these  choices,  the 
one  road — already  ti^ken  by  Great  Britain, 
into  Socialist  chaos,  dictatorship,  and  yes, 
possibly  eventually  to  war  because  the  Chief 
Executive  becomes  an  absolute  dictator  of 
foreign  policy.  Or  v.e  can  take  (as  I  believe 
we  will)  the  ether  road— the  American  read 
•  leading  to  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom. 
"Ev;ry  single  vote  cast  in  November  1950, 
will  help  determine  which  road  we  take.  It 
will  determine  whether  there  will  be  enough 
Senators  to  battle  against  the  socialistic 
trend  of  our  times  or  whether  the  Senate — 
the  last  barrier  against  socialism  and  depres- 
sion— shall  become  a  rubber  stamp  to  a  cor- 
rupt spend-crazy  administration. 

"This  issue  is  bigger  than  partisan  politics. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  many  Inde- 
pendent Democrats  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
indicated  their  agreement  with  my  fieht 
against  the  present  administration  and  its 
collectivist  approach." 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  recognize  that  a 
major  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Democratic 
administration  to  try  to  purge  Senator  Wilet 
along  with  other  independent-minded  Sen- 
ators as  Taft  of  Ohio,  Hickenloofer  of  Iowa. 
Capehaht  of  Indiana.  Donnell  of  Missouri. 
However.  Wisconsin  recalls  that  an  attempted 
Presidential  purge  is  old  stuff  insofar  as  Sen- 
ator Wilet  is  concerned.  In  1944  the  Demo- 
crats threw  all  their  big  guns  into  Wisconsin 
In  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  voters  whom 
they  should  choose.  Harry  Truman  came 
into  Wisconsin  to  defeat  Whey.  So  did 
Henry  Wallace.  Claude  Wickard.  Harold  Ickes. 
The  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  distrib- 
uted hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
literature.  Union  men  were  recruited  whole- 
sale to  influence  the  workers. 

But  the  purge  flopped.  The  peep"?  of  Wis- 
consin showed  that  they  refused  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  outsiders  and  slapped  down  all 
the  intruders  who  attempted  to  purge  their 
Senator. 

Now  the  pattern  of  outside  interference 
Is  shaping  up  again.  Vast  sums  of  money 
will  be  poured  In  from  the  Democratic  Party 
treasury,  from  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.  big 
shots  ir\  trying  to  puree  Senator  Wiley. 

The  Senator,  however,  is  confident  that 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  give  the  same 
verdict  that  they  did  last  time  to  the  would- 
be  purgers. 

However,  Senator  Wiley  has  emphasized  to 
his  supporters  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
fight  fire  with  fire,  to  conduct  a  street-by- 
street campaign  in  all  of  Wisconsin's  3,157 
voting  precincts  in  order  to  defeat  the  at- 
tempted purge  of  himself  and  other  Wis- 
consin Republicans. 

His  supporters  back  up  what  the  Senator 
has  said  so  already  the  machiner}-  is  under 
way  for  formation  of  Independent  Citizens 
Committees  for  the  Reelection  of  Senator 
Wiley  throughout  the  Badger  State.  Wis- 
consin's men  and  women  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  character  representing  the  broad 
bvicksround  of  their  respective  communities 
are  banding  together  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  every  single  area  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
pro-WiLEY  club  and  that  there  will  be  effi- 
cient campaign  machinery  to  assure  Senator 
Wiley  s  continuation  in  public  office. 


One  of  Wiley's  friends  states  the  Novem- 
ber problem  m  this  way:  "In  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  the  New  Deal- 
ers. Fair  Deaiers,  and  what-have-you.  are 
building  up  a  tremendous  organization  so  as 
to  take  over  the  Senate.  They  are  setting  up 
campaign  units  all  over  the  country.  We. 
therefore,  who  believe  in  Senators  Wilet  and 
Tatt  and  men  like  them  must  be  willing  to 
pitch  in  and  fight — with  our  dollars,  our 
time,  our  energy. 

"This  means  we've  got  to  have  folks  who 
are  willing  to  write  favorable  letters  on  be- 
half of  these  Senators  to  members  of  their 
type  of  business  or  profession.  It  means 
there  will  have  to  be  folks  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  call  up  by  phone  their  friends  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  issues  in  the  campaign. 
It  means  that  there  will  have  to  be  thousands 
of  folks  who  will  put  up  posters  in  their  win- 
dows on  behalf  of  Senator  Wilet  and  other 
free-enterprise  candidates,  who  will  put  can- 
didates' picture  labels  on  their  cars  to  keep 
cur  way  of  life  intact.  It  means  that  there 
Will  have  to  be  banners  on  buildings  all  over 
the  State,  urging  voters  to  support  worthy 
candidates.  It  means  that  there  will  have  to 
be  literature  delivered  in  every  maU  box  and 
placed  under  every  door. 

"Moreover,  we  can't  simply  talk  among 
ourselves:  that  is,  talk  to  folks  who  are  al- 
ready devoted  to  the  free-enterprise  system. 
We've  got  to  go  out  and  convert  those  folks 
In  the  ranks  of  labor  and  elsewhere  who  may 
not  so  strongly  believe  in  our  way  of  life, 
or  who  have  been  infected  by  the  Socialist 
virus." 

As  indicated  above,  Wilet's  position  in  the 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  has  reached 
its  strongest  peak  since  he  first  came  into 
the  limelight. 

Proof  of  Wisconsin's  esteem  of  its  senior 
Senator  can  be  found  in  abundant  measure 
In  the  letters  of  endorsement  which  have 
poured  into  his  office.  Here  are  a  few  such 
grass-rocts  exp.-essions: 

Frcm    Neenah,    Wis.:    "You    have    always 
voted  in  favor  of  the  little  fellow  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  vote  with  us  again.     •     •     •  ■ 
I'm  a  Democrat  by  birth;    but  your   record 
has  earned  my  vote." 

From  Kiel.  Wis.:  "Your  soundness  and 
Americanism  gives  us  a  feeling  of  confidence 
at  least  in  some  members  of  cur  National 
Government.  •  •  •  wg  appreciate  your 
past  work  and  your  loyalty  to  the  American 
systeM  of  government  and  we  assure  you  of 
cur  aggressive  support." 

From  Wausau:  "I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken 
in  the  past  against  this  reckless  expendi- 
ture, increased  Government  payrolls,  and 
bureaucratic  pork-barrel  rolling.  While  it 
may  seem  to  you  a  thankless  jcb  to  combat 
this  sort  of  a  movement,  please  rest  assured 
that  we  folks  back  home  who  foot  the  bills 
are  glad  that  we  have  representation  In 
Washington  which  sees  clearly  on  these 
issues." 

From  Green  Bay:  "I  am  glad  you  have 
'Intestinal  fortitude'  to  stand  on  your  two 
feet  and  say  what  you  think  is  right.  I 
thought  the  old-fashioned  patriot  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  I  know.  Mr.  Wilet. 
that  it  isn't,  because  I  believe  you  are  a 
patriot." 

Here  Is  what  a  busines-sman  In  Ashland, 
Wis.,  wrote  about  the  proposed  Presidential 
purge:  "We  note  with  interest  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  going  to  try  the  purge  stunt 
on  you.  •  •  •  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
favorable  comment  for  ycu  on  this  because 
Wisconsin  people  generally  don't  want  some- 
one in  Washington  telling  them  how  to  vote. 
We  are  still  independent  enough  to  decide 
these  matters  for  ourselves.  •  •  •  just 
keep  up  the  good  work  that  you  have  been 
doing  and  the  voters  will  take  care  of  you. 
A  man  that  hasn't  any  ideas  or  that  won't 
scrap  and  flzht  for  anything  is  of  no  value 
to  the  people.     You  have  done  a  good  job 
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thU  p»rt  BHSlon  %x\<\  w»  p««r*>n*JlT  wmu  to 
thank  you  far  »l.  ir  »»  dldn  t  harp  Sena- 
tor* vltb  coura^  v«  vouidn't  bare  a  cxun- 
trr  •■ 

Th*  (TToat  8t«t*  of  WUcon»in  has  ccor«<l 
a  number  of  nvtabl*  "flnu"  In  the  Nation 
by  Tirtue  of  a  Icnjf  acrtw  of  p»one«nnf 
•cfalCTementj  in  *c<\tiX  lefUlAtlon  and  In 
oth«r  fields  But.  as  w«  have  seen.  It  has 
•tUl  mar*  "tsfXaT  to  Its  credit — firsU  for 
fanning,  for  bualxMca.  for  labor — thanks  to 
Mm  larf*  nimtar  ot  toylslaUTe  'beats'* 
■ccnd  for  It  and  (or  all  Amtrlca  b;  lu  senior 
Senator,  the  Honorable  AuKzama  Wnxr — a 
worthy  candidate  for  reelection  in  November 
IMO. 


World  War  II  Veterani*  On-Farm  Training 
Program  in  Alabama  in  19-49 


EXITNSION  OF  REiL\HKS 

or 

HON.  URL  ELLIOTT 

cr  ' -  «rM<a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBSSSIfTATlVES 

Wedn^sdav,  June  7.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ala- 
bama veterans  of  World  War  11  en- 
rolled in  the  on-farm-training  program, 
under  Public  Laws  16  and  346.  made 
great  progress  in  1S43. 

KXTMBia  or  4t^»AWt  TXmUKS  TAXING  OH'ThMM 

TmanriMC 

Twenty  thoufand  veterans  were  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  They  had  65  000 
dependents. 

Nine  thousand  five  hundreti  of  these 
▼et«rans  own  the:r  farms.  Ore  thou- 
sand four  hundred  purchased  farms  in 
1949  Twice  as  many  made  their  plans 
to  purchase  farms  in  1950 
BCTAxocD  cxEsrr  XEzrzs  so  vrm.\j«-rAgvtni,s 
suT  rracHASc  homes 

The  CoDgreas  should  expand  the  ten- 
ant-farm-parchase  program  and  the 
nirai-houslns  program  so  as  to  provide 
an  ow>ortunity  for  a  much  iaiger  num- 
ber of  these  veterans  to  buy  larms  and 
build  farm  homes  for  themselves. 

I:  IS  my  judgment  that  such  a  program 
would  not  cost  the  Pederal  Government 
1  cent  over  the  years.  Such  a  program 
would  provide  credit  for  thousand*;  of 
these  veteran-farmers,  at  a  time  when 
they  need  It  moit.  and  a:  a  tune  when 
credit  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas 
are  limited,  and  at  a  time  «hen  their 
Interest  In  farming  is  greatest.  The  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  has  set  up  are 
good  ar  far  a^  they  go.  The  need  .s  for 
expansion  of  these  programs. 

Approximately  one-half  of  these  veter- 
ans are  either  share  croppers  or  ca^h 
tenants. 

These  20.000  veteran  farmers  in  1949 

Fu-st.  Constructed  19.500.0)0  feet  of 
terraces. 

Second.  Planted  upward  o!  a  million 
forest  trees. 

Third.  Turned  under  134.000  acres  of 
cover  cropo. 

Fourth.  Planted   21.000  acres  of  les- 
pedeza.  4  OCO  acres  of  ailrilfa.  2,000  acres 
of  Itudzu.  154  000  acres  of  legumes. 
CKjps  Ft_*jirrTD  rr  om-faim  rTi.*:irrr» 

These  veterans  planU-d  commercially 
2,500  acres  of  Iri.  h  poUi     .    2,000  a-rres 


of  sweetpotatoos.  300  acres  of  strawber- 
ries. 9  000  acres  of  truck  crops.  2.500 
acres  of  orchards.  46,000  acres  of  pea- 
nuts, which  produced  20.000  tons  of 
peanuts. 

They  planted  283  COO  acres  of  corn, 
an  average  of  14  acres  pt^r  person,  from 
which  they  harvested  5.600  000  bushels 
of  corn,  an  average  of  20  bushels  per 
acre.  and.  in  addition.  36,000  acres  of  the 
corn  was  hogged. 

ucoas  or  hogs,  c^nxc.  and  chickzns 

These  gentlemen  in  1949  owned  802.000 
laying  hens  that  produced  4.UO0.COO  doz- 
ens of  -..:gs.  One  and  three-fourth  mil- 
lion-s  of  broilers  wore  produced. 

They  butchered  8.500,000  hogs  for 
Lome  use.  and  sold  113.000  hogs,  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  5  hogs  per  tramee. 

They  owned  2.500  purebred  dairy  cows. 
49  000  grade  dairy  cows  and  heifers,  2,500 
purebred  beef  cattle,  and  35.000  grade 
beef  cattle.  Nineteen  thousand  beef  cat- 
tle were  sold  during  the  year. 

More  than  8.000  trainees — 40  per- 
cent— were  selling  milk  during  the  year. 

lUKAL  TXLXPHONES 

Twelve  hundred  on-farm  trainee  vet- 
erans— slightly  more  than  5  percent — 
had  telephones  in  their  homes.  Fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred,  or  77  percent, 
stated  that  they  would  like  to  have  tele- 
phones in  their  homes. 

I  am  proud  that  this  Congress  passed 
a  rural  telephone  bill,  which  I  believe  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  telephone 
within  the  reach  of  millions  of  farmers 
In  this  country. 
AUiBAMA    F\KM    vrrra.\Ns    m.\king    progress 

trNDER   PUBi^C   LAWS    18    AND    348 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  evidence  outUned 
above  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  on-farm  veterans 
in  Alabama.  I  am  sure  that  the  following 
facts  will  be  conclusive: 

First.  These  veterans  o^\ti  6,000  trac- 
tors. 

Second.  They  stored  over  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  food  in  quick-freeze  lock- 
ers during  the  year;  they  dried  2.5C0.000 
pounds  of  food,  and  canned  over  5,000,- 

000  quarts 

Th.rd  Foriy-five  hundred  of  them 
landscaped  their  homes:  5.500  E>ainted 
their  homes;  9,000  wired  their  homes; 
10  000  screened  their  homes. 

Fourth.  Twenty-seven  hundred  in- 
stalled running  water  in  their  homes; 

1  200    installed    bathrooms:    8.000   con- 
structed sanitary  toilets. 

Ail  this  adds  up  to  a  fine  record  of 
achievement.  The  figures  cited  show 
much  diversification  and  planning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  20. COO  veteran 
trainees  only  planted  167,000  acres  of 
cotton  in  1949,  an  average  of  less  than  9 
acres  per  tramee. 

CONCI-CSION 

There  are  many  people  who  criticize 
the  on-farm  training  program  for  vet- 
trans  But,  Mr  Speaker,  this  country, 
through  its  Congress,  promised  these  vet- 
trans  this  program  In  1944  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of  all 
history.  The  Congress  must  see  the  pro- 
gram through.  It  Is  fiving  the  veteran 
of  World  War  II  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  trained  farmer.    The  figures  I 


havo  used  here  today  show  that  he  Is 
Uiking  advantiii^e  of  this  opportunity. 
The  program  is  paying  off  in  opportunity 
for  the  individual  veteran  and  this  op- 
portunity is  being  translated  Into  effl- 
clent  production  and  good  citizenship. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  from  J.  C.  Cannon,  supervisor, 
acricultural  education  for  the  State  of 
Alabama,  together  with  a  summary  of 
his  annual  report: 

State  or  Alabama. 
Drp.\«TMENT  OF  Education, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  June  1.  1950. 

Hon.  Gael  Elliott, 

Uembcr  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Elliott:  I  am  enclosing  copy 
of  the  summary  of  annual  report  for  Institu- 
tional on-farm  training  program  in  Alabama 
for  the  calendar  rear  1949.  Yox;  will  note 
that  this  report  Includes  a  total  of  96  different 
items  and  that  this  Is  summarized  In  terms 
of  total  units  for  Public  Law  346  and  Public 
Law  16  trainees.  In  the  right-hand  column 
Is  given  the  number  of  trainees  partici- 
pating In  each  of  the  activities  or  Items 
listed  at  the  left  of  the  page.  We  feel 
that  the  program  of  Institutional  on-f.arm 
training  for  veterans  In  vocational  agricul- 
ture has  made  excellent  progress  In  the  last 
2  years. 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  time  to  examine 
this  summary  In  detail. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Cannon, 
Supervisor,   Affrtcultural   Education. 

Summary  of  A.nnual  Report  fob  Institu- 
tional On-Farm  Training  Program  in 
Alabama 

Period  covered  by  this  report  Jan.  1.  1349, 
through  Dec.  31.  1049 


Total  noiji- 

Total  units. 
Public  Law: 

34»;  ar.d 

Public  Lew, 

10 

ber  Public 

Law  344 

and  PuMio 

Liw  14 

tnine*"* 

p-ortici- 

patinf 

1.  N  .         -  ----■       

17.197 

17.197 

2.  N                            Ifnts..^. 

65,331 

i-.-wa 

3.  .\-.     .;    .  .^ted   flftb 

(jT^tie ._ 

^«ll 

fi.614 

4.  Nui:.tfroon-.pJfl«dseT«itli 

craile 

fi,ltl 

S,U1 

•b  Nurat*r  complrted  ninth 

(^riMlr 

,2:9 

4.539 

«,  Numt/«TcoinpJe««d  twelfth 

fntit 

zs-.o 

2.970 

7.  Nttir.per  of  college  fmd- 

oatM   other  than   sktv 

culture 

l^ 

S7 

R.  NuniNrT  of  wLite  traiiuvs. 

iM-i 

l^ftl 

S.  Nuiiit«r  of  coloretl  trsin- 

ees 

W,4m2 

3,  Ml 

la  NumlvrolfsnB owners... 

V.  4^2 

U.  NuciV«r  ofcMhrcnlcn 

4. '.5 

4.N>4 

\2.  Nun;1«  of!ihare«Tori»r»  . 

&,9>a 

5,i!M 

1j.  N  in- '  <t  ptircha4«<l  urms 

thi--  year 

1.31 

i.n 

14.  Number  plannimr  to  par- 

cha»«  farms  next  yrar. .. . 

i;o% 

2.906 

15.  Num^e^  of  f«wt  of  Ufrraces 

cotislructed 

w.  5U,  e« 

4.221 

16.  ^■affi^*•r    of    forest    trees 

pliinitnl- 

bSl,:t9 

378 

17.  Nuniltfr  of  acrw  of  cover 

crons  turned  under 

18.  NuniWrofacrw  ofsericea 

134.817 

13,<5«2 

(le5r<><lfra'  planted 

n,4» 

A  491 

19.  Nuniter  of  sens*  of  alfalfa 

plantetl 

4.C2e 

tlM 

20.  NunUr  of  acres  of  kudiu 

fliritivl 

%i24 

MO 

21    Nui:.ttrofacrwofle«unies- 

pliiiitfl 

144.130 

r.rs 

21!.  Nu;:iU'r&Ct  planonhnn. 

&,:ai 

&SOJ 

2a.  Nun.tfr  of  acrwreseeding 

clDVtT 

r.;» 

5.WI 

14.  Number  of  seres  of  tempo- 

rary iiasturw 

122.(53 

14.506 

2A.  Number  of  vma  of  Im- 

pr<'ved  pemuneflt  pas- 

ture  

100.  ;m 

N.I'D 
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lAHT     or    AnNHAL    RrPOBT    FOR     Instttu- 

rAL    On-Farm     Training     Program    in 
Alabama — Continued 

Period  covered   by  this  report  Jan.  J,  1949, 
through  Dec.  31,  1949 — Continued 


Total  num- 

Total  unit*. 

Public  Iaw 

^^■and 

t'^r  Public 

Law  344 

and  Puhlle 

Public  Uw 
16 

L.nw  Kj 
traini-es 

pOTTiH- 

- 

paling 

3f.  NumbiT  of  arr*^  rf  lri<h 

|x>latnr5    pkintrd    oom- 

nunully 

^557 

i,r6 

27.  Xurnl*r  of  acrr>  of  sweet- 

pot  .f(i»»«    plantwl    enm- 

mernnUy  

1.950 

1.142 

28.  Number  of  acr^  of  straw- 

Uttm*     planie^l     com- 

mercially   

son 

247 

».  SninVr    of    »crr%    troHt 

crop*   planted  eooiiner- 

cially    

9.  144 

2,  441 

30.  Niimtwr  of  scrw  of  ootu- 

m^Ti-uil  i>rch;ird    ...   

Z417 

569 

?.l.  Numhprofacrrsijfpeantitj 

(>ro«lucwl  comiTXTi  iaJlv 

46.018 

S.*»4J 

'il.  Numherot  tonsof  i>f^iLut» 

prtxluced  ctnasaem-.iiiy . . 

:a4i6 

3. 7*4 

."53.  Numbrr  of  acres  of  p*a 

nuts  ho?gpd 

1162? 

2.  420 

?4.  Niini*'*r  of  acref  of  onm 

plained     

363.  M3 

19.236 

35.  Niimhprof  bustebof  com 

produced 

:.62f^-rg 

19  236 

36.  Kumher  of  acres  of  eorn 

hotred 

36.505 

3.2S4 

37.  Numher  of  acres  of  hybrid 

c»>m  pLinteil 

7:^971 

P.  y.i 

M.  Niimhn-  of  ;icres  of  cotton 

pitnced 

1«7. 113 

17  2.j4 

St.  Nun; her    M    pounds    of 

clo\*T  se*<l  harrntted 

».\.127 

763 

40.  Numher  of  lavme  hens 

l«2,74<j 

19.353 

41    Numher  of   hrf)il«rs   pro 

duced  thjs  year  . 

1.776.543 

13.823 

42   Prr/em  of  f*?.*  t>ro<Juoed.,. 

3,9U,051 

19.^ 

13.  Number  ijf  purebred  boars 

'  wTied 

2.223 

2,045 

44.  Number  of  parrbrrd  fU;» 

and    sows    owt>e«l    lor 

brt-t-<!inr  purp«*^ 

6,71f 

4.103 

45.  Number  r.f  fTa«le  tilrj  sn>l 

*fw3  rfwned  for  hrredirur 

purpoMS 

30,  CM 

14.804 

46.  Num>*r    of   grade    boar^ 

•iwnrd 

3. 064 

xm 

47   ^      -^'-fHMmdsefhecs 

eifkrhMMaM.. 

^3flt.l5« 

1S.5» 

48.  -N :  ul  h*gs  soid  dor- 

ui,'  tb«  year 

113.  IM 

12,  U8 

49   NurDher  of  ptire  bred  dairy 

hull-*  owne*! 

740 

649 

M.  Number  of  iiorebred  dairy 

ci'W5  and  beifer»  owDe-i 

2.5S6 

1.121 

11.  Numb«T   of   frade   da>ry 

bulls  owned 

14» 

1.S37 

n.  Koaitar  of  crade  dairy 

eovs  aad  beifrrs  ownrtt  . 

4B.074 

It.  907 

U.  Numlrr  of  coai  bre<l  u> 

paref>nF<i    bulls    iunng 

the  year 

14.  3K 

6.303 

B4.  Ntunber  srilinc  (rade  A 

milk 

,«:•. 

.14 

it.  Nuu:tjcr  sellinc  frade   B 

milk 

3,715 

1,070 

Mw  Number    of    eows    arti- 

fleaaUvhred 

1,075 

U» 

J7.  Numl*T     of     cows     and 

heiVps  tfsre'l  for  Banc's. 

11773 

2.9»iO 

6S.  Number  of  calves  racci- 

nafe-i  for  Baltic's 

4.«; 

1.C7 

M.  Nutnl^r  of  purebred  beef 

cattle  owned 

j:4»4 

967 

W.  Number  of  fntde  beef  rat- 

fleowned 

35.390 

6.08'^ 

CI.  Nonibcr  <H  cows  bred  to 

purebred  sire 

Ifl^SS 

l.«93 

62.  Numher  of  beef  cattle  soM 

duruuc  Tear    .  . 

19,  476 

6.017 

63.  Nunit'er  of  ouws  tested  for 

Brine's 

(.004 

Qie 

64.  Number    of   work    stock 

owm-i! 

37. «« 

16.  t.* 

•Bl  NumN-r  of  eolu  raised 

4t* 

i>l 

W,  Number  of  bones  huid- 

SCUfn^l 

4.494 

4.  4M 

ta.  Numl>er  of  homes  painted 

5.  .Ml 

8.  '■:: 

«.  Nttral>er  of  homes  wirwl  . . 

&933 

Kta 

M.  Number  of   homes    with 

raunini!  water  iastaOMi. 

i729 

1729 

70.  Number  of  homes  iCPSBied 

10.31? 

10.31S 

71.  Number  of  batkraems  in- 

stalied  la  hoBML 

1,331 

1.331 

7X  N  umber  of  saaitarytoilrts 

eon^fnicted  . 

&i«e 

(.160 

SrMMART  OT  Annual  Report  roa  InssTttu- 
tional  On-Faem  Training  Program  nc 
Alabama — Continued 

Period  covered   by   this  report  Jan.  1.  1949, 
through  Dec.  31. 1949 — Continued 


Total  num- 

Total units. 
Puhi.c  Law 

Public  Uw 
16 

ber  PuLhe 
Law  344 

and  Public 
Law  16 

trainees 

paruci- 

patin* 

73. 

Numlier  of   homes   built 

during  year 

1,234 

1,234 

74. 

^'^m^/er    o^    major    ftUTn 
btjildinra  eonstrurtj-d 
iiiu\ng  year  (ham,  poul- 

try house,  etc.) 

7.5tO 

6,778 

75. 

Numher    of    fruit     trees 

planted  during  the  vf-ar. 

113.  421 

7.225 

76. 

Numher    of    pecan    trees 

pla.-iie<l 

13.270 

Z6i>2 

4  4  . 

.Nurulx  r  of  quarts  of  fo<jd 

canned 

6,034.354 

19.  r'.30 

7S. 

Number  of  pounds  of  foods 

drie«l  . 

2,531,0(3 

10  3S5 

79. 

.Number  of  pounds  of  meat 

cured 

5^758,457 

17.317 

SO. 

-V umber  of  pounds  of  food 
stored    in    unick-frteze 

loeker 

:76.  .'.«2 

2W6 

M. 

Number  of  tractors  own*  d . 

«»,<j7y 

6.«e 

VI, 

Numher  of  combines 

owned 

42S 
4.ti<1 

433 

83. 

Number  of  mowers  owned . 

4.  S47 

^4. 

.Number  of  plan  A  trainees 

\': 

15 

v.. 

Numl^r  of  pL»n  B  train'** 

:si,  if« 

20. 160 

h6. 

N  umber  of  p.-neral  farm  ing 

objectives 

19,  4r^ 

19,  UJ3 

*>-. 

Number  of  poultry  brm- 

m«  objective* 

Vj3 

153 

t«. 

Number  of  dairy  farmmr 

objectives 

lO 

168 

». 

Number  of  track  farming 

objectives 

82 

82 

*0. 

Number  of  swine  produc- 

tion ohjectivts.  .   

7«. 

79 

91. 

-Number  of  beef  eattk  ob- 

jectives  

221 

221 

92. 

Numher  of  labor  ineoDMa 

of  $1,000  or  mere  diving 

year 

1.4*: 

i.4a2 

W. 

Number  of  veterans  inter- 
♦sted  IT  funfier  traininc 
in  Toeatrmal  agriculture 
afur  tbeir  inMitutionaJ 
on-farm     trainmg     has 

ended .. 

16.20^ 

le.  2W, 

94. 

Number  of  veterans  who 
have  tetapteOM  m  tbeir 

homes 

LIS 

1.108 

K. 

Number  oi  veteraes  who 

would  like  to  have  tele- 

phofui  IB  tfadr  homes . . 

ICfor 

15,  €20 

•6. 

Other  iTmfct  aMeetives. . 

29 

29 

Report  to  the  People  of  PennsyWania 

EXTENSION  OF  RE:!^L\RKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF    PtNNSYLVANI.l 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   U>;iTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  f  >,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Preiideni,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recchd  the  Wash- 
ington News  Letter  of  July  6,  1950.  being 
a  personal  report  by  me  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  News 
Letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  News  Letter  of  July 
6.    19501 

President  Truman  s  drama' Ic  response  to 
the  Red  Invasion  of  South  Korea — apart 
from  Its  slenfftcance  In  rejecting  aggression 
as    a    means   of    conducting    *v>»ld    >2a« 


galvanized  the  free  nations  by  Its  conclualve 
demonstration  that  America  will  back  her 
pledges  with  action. 

Postwar  American  forelen  policy  has  con- 
sistently affirmed  cur  deep  belief  that  tha 
modern  world  cannot  tolerate  aKgre^slon. 
This  p<illcy,  which  has  enjoyed  the  over- 
whelming support  of  cur  people,  under  ilea 
every  pro<;ram  we  have  Initiated  to  promote 
world  peace.     Look,  for  example,  at — 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  the  United  Slates  has  given  its  firm 
pledge  and  full   suppxjrt; 

Military  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran, 
which  permitted  the  Greeks  to  stamp  out 
Conununlst-led  rebellion,  ar.d  enabled  Tur- 
key and  Iran  to  withstand  Red  pressure: 

The  Marshall  plan,  established  to  pro- 
mote economic  recovery  In  the  free  nation* 
for  strengthening  themselves  against  aggres- 
sive Communist  tactics  from  within; 

The  Berlin  airlift,  which  blocked  Com- 
munist efforu  to  control  all  of  Germany: 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which  pledged 
the  Atlantic  democracies  to  united  action 
against   any   aggressor   who   attacked   them; 

The  milltary-ald  program,  which,  begin- 
ning last  year,  has  furnished  modern  mili- 
tary equipment  and  funds  for  strengthen- 
ing defenses  of  free  nations  from  Europe 
through  the  Middle  East  and  around  to  th* 
Philippines.   Indochina,   and  Korea; 

The  point  >^  program.  Just  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  briti^g^^needed  technical  know-hcw 
to  poverty-ri^ceti  nations  that  they  may  ex- 
pand their  ifWustry  and  food  production. 
Communist  propaganda  has  always  operated 
with  greatest  effectiveness  where  hunger 
and  misery  are  the  worst,  and  point  4  la  th« 
surest  answer  to  the  Communists. 

These  procrams  to  halt  communism  and 
promote  a  stable  world  in  the  futtire  bav* 
been  under  attack — as  might  be  expected — 
from  the  Communists  themselves,  and  from 
a  handful  of  noisy  Isolationist*  here  at 
home.  Significantly,  however,  the  isolation- 
ists' clamor  subsided  rapidly  after  the  Ko- 
rean invasion.  The  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, bitterly  attacked  m  Senate  debat* 
before  the  Invasion,  was  passed  VLnanlmoualy 
by  the  Senate  a  few  days  later. 

These  International  programa-^and  our 
strong  national  defense  system — made  the 
President's  action  possible.  As  a  memkjer  of 
the  United  Nations,  acting  In  suppxirt  of  tba 
Security  Council's  order,  our  aid  to  South 
Korea  had  International  legal  saiurtion. 
Moreover,  the  Republic  cf  Korea  would  have 
fallen  overnleht  had  it  not  been  for  the 
millions  it  has  already  received  in  Ameri- 
can assistance  for  trairUng  its  forces  and 
rebulldmg  its  economy. 

Our  modem,  unified  defense  lystem 
brought  effective  aid  at  a  moment  •  notice. 
General  MacArthur.  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand, had  land,  naval,  and  air  units  at  hia 
disposal.  He  also  had  the  equipment  de- 
veloped by  our  extensive  postwar  reeeaxch 
prog^ram: 

Ten-mi:e-a-mlnute  ,iet  fighters,  unknown 
to  combat  In  World  War  11: 

Fast  heavy  bombers,  fitted  out  with  the 
new  developments  In  radar  control; 

Our  fastest,  best-equipped  fleet  unlta, 
decked  cut  with  antisubmarine  and  anti- 
aircraft gear  that  would  have  saved  bun* 
dreds  cf  vessels  In  World  War  II; 

And  the  best-trained  Armed  Forces  In  the 
world. 

Peace  Is  at  stake—as  It  has  been  through- 
out the  postwar  period — because  of  Sov:et 
b'.d  faith,  and  plans  to  dominate  the  world. 
In  the  past  6  years,  the  Government  haa 
Invested  billions  in  nat;ona.l  defense  and  In 
programs  to  aid  the  free  n.'itions.  But  steep 
as  these  costs  have  t)een.  they  are  minor 
by  comparis'^n  with  the  costs  cf  another 
war.  The  costs  of  peace,  however,  have 
made  any  recu'-t;c.-  of  our  national  deist 
impoesible  at  present. 
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Trt*  man  mar  thank  CVvl  that  the  Unttcd 
8t«t«s  la  atruBf  And  hcaithy  pnoufb  to  bear 
Um  hMtvy  bwd—»  of  lututn«  tlM  spread  of 

tot4i!!:artan  oppmsion  and  deapalr.  The 
crttical  eT«nta  whtcto  have  brought  us  to 
the  present  attuation  abundant  It  demon* 
stra'e  the  «isdom  o?  our  firm  p^'licica 
■fliMf  eaauBunism.  And  the  American 
paopto.  coofMeot  that  right  Is  on  their  side, 
have  accer,ted  the  role  ol  vorld  leadership 
'  rasolutelT.  bringing  vith  them  to  the  t4ksk 
tb»  i^cra!  cupr»rt  and  physical  vbereinth&l 
to  ace  the  Job  Uumisb. 


Fvei^B  Investment  Guaranties 


EX'iENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KiJnivKT 
IS  na  HOC^  07  RCaSSErtTATlVES 

Momdmr.  JuJv  19. 1$5$ 

Mr.  SPZNCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxt^nd  my  mnark-A.  I  herewith 
«  atotcment  prepared  by  the  Ex- 
[aport  Bulk  ol  WMbm«ton  to  re- 
gard to  H.  R  tm.  (oreisn  tavc»taient 
gmnatir* 

««»  Ammwnt  Coitctmmmc  M    R 

Vby  ba««  •  (UAranty  profram 
•t  Mil''  Wtof  act  1^  AnKTiTsn  tt;«e«tor*  take 
Cbetr  o«B  cliiii—  •broad  ur  iw«p  tbexr 
at  iMwt 

We  hare  a  bett*r  chance  of  ■ 
Ctal  world  and  rictory  of  {reedoin-'<o«'m^ 
OT«r  s:ave-drtTtn<  oommunism  if 
the  oo<>erde»e  1  c ped  countrte*  can  secure 
technical  beip  and  private  capital  (or  dcvel* 
optnent  Irom  the  free  world.  There  must  be 
developed,  therefore,  some  self -supporting 
plan  !  w  encouraj^ing  the  flow  of  private 
capital  Sc^t  cvirrencT  or  nonconvertibiUty 
rtak  and  t^i  rtak  of  ei propria f.cjn  are  among 
the  more  important  deterrents  to  American 
prtTmte  capital  venturing  into  less-developed 
areas  where  profit  returns  are  usually  greater. 
Ttaeae  are  rlsJu  which.  t>ecaus«  of  their  na- 
ture, private  capital  cannot  te  expected  to 
They  are  partlctilarly  approjjriate 
sption  by  the  Government. 

What  has  been  the  average  rat* 
ot  United  S:a*es  private  capital  Investment 
abroad  in  recent  years' 

Answer  Since  the  end  ol  tte  war  United 
States  private  investment  abroad  has 
amotinted  to  almost  fl.OOC.OOO.OCO  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  I9i9  It  was  estimated  that  the 
grand  total  United  Sutes  du-e<rt  Investment 
abroad  was  approxlmatrly  tll.COO.OOO.OOO. 
Foreign  tnvaataeat  eould  be  at  several  times 
this  rate  and  still  make  but  a  small  dent 
In  tha  cpportucltles  ahead 

Inrestment  abroad  in  the  past  2  years, 
however,  has  been  sharpiy  limited  In  a  num- 
ber cf  sraja.  It  has  been  concentrated  to  a 
rtrj  high  degree  in  a  few  industries,  notably 
the  petroleum  industry,  and  In  a  few  areas. 
DOCabiy  Canada.  VetMZuela.  and  the  oil  pro- 
dudDg  ^utintrlcs  of  the  Uiddle  East.  Fur- 
th  ■  ■  ■■  "■».  a  Bia)or  part  ol  the  luvestme::t 
liaa  baen  made  by  a  very  small  number  of 
large  companies. 

It*eeems  desirable  that  a  large  number  cf 
United  States  Investors  be  encouraged  to 
maXe  aod  be  facilitated  In  making  foreign 
investments  It  seems  de^lraule  also  that 
United  Stataa  private  capital  flow  into  the 
many  fields  oC  economic  activity  «hich  offer 
opportunity  tar  the  invaatBiAt  cf  fui.ds  ar;d 
the  application  of  eaterpclae.  initutive. 
kncwlcdge.  and  skills 

Question  What  is  the  reUtUmshtp  ot  the 
ftrh"'^^'  assistance  program  lncorp<^aicd  la 


the  Act  fnr  International  Drvel<<pnient  (Pub- 
lic Law  S3S.  81st  Cong..  3d  sess  )  and  the 
guaranty  program  of  H   R.  8083? 

Answer  Tlie  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment provides  that  the  United  States  O^'v- 
ernment  shall  furnish  technical  assistance 
tv>-underdeveloped  areas.  The  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, persor.nc!.  and  training  to  be  fvir- 
nishcHl  by  th?  United  States  Government  un- 
der this  projjrara  will  largely  be  used  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  broad  development  pro- 
ttrsms  on  a  national  scale  rather  than  to 
carry  out  projects  on  the  Industnal.  Indl- 
vidu.^I  business  level. 

The  guaranty  program  Incorporated  In  H  R. 
8063  la  Intended  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
United  States  private  capital  to  these  under- 
developed areas.  Such  capital  U  necessary 
bec'use  technical  knowledge  mu^t  be  em- 
bodied In  machinery,  tools,  and  other  equip- 
nent  If  It  U^  to  be  translated  into  greater 
productivity  and  national  Income.  With  this 
capital  will  also  flow  the  '  know-how"  and 
technical  skills  of  American  Industry  and 
agriculture  f.::r  use  in  the  devslcpment  of 
specific  pcojccts  and  Individual  bus.necs 
erterprtaes. 

The  two  Mils  are  thus  complementary, 
each  program  helpful  to  the  other,  but  each 
intended  to  accomplish  different  purpoaes. 
Together,  tbejr  form  two  of  the  necawafy 
ingredients  to  point  4. 

Qnwiiea.  Wbf  le  the  fsport'Inport  Sank 
AaaM4  tn  tke  bin  to  admtnieter  the  fHaraatjr 
pT'igrsmt 

Anawrr  The  bank  .a  the  Ideal  iindlllui  for 
admlnutertof  the  fttarsntics  •Ir.ce  it  has 
already  had  18  years'  experience  In  the  field 
of  foreign  ffi vestment  and  sperincally  In  par- 
ticipation  with  private  American  capital  In 
such  investment.  Furthermore,  the  bank 
has  demotutrated  Its  ability  to  conduct  a 
seir-suppcrting  program.  Losses  on  credit 
authorizations  (  f  over  $4  000.000  ODO  have  not 
exceeded  1300.000  and  net  profits  after  all 
administrative  expenses,  losses,  and  the  in- 
terest cost  of  all  Government  funds  used  by 
the  bank  exceed  »liX).0OO.0O0. 

Question.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  guaranty  program  will  be  Just  another 
handout.     Is  this  true? 

Answer.  No.  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a  self- 
supporting,  businesslike  banking  program. 
The  bank  u  required  by  Us  enabling  statute 
to  us-f  Its  powers  only  when  there  is  a  reason- 
able assurance  cf  repayment  consistent  with 
Its  purpwses.  Fees  will  be  charged  the  Amerl. 
can  Investor  for  the  guarajittes  The  bank 
will  have  claims  against  the  foreign  govern- 
ments for  dollars  for  the  local  currency  vhlch 
the  bank  acquires  from  making  good  on  guar- 
anties to  American  investors. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  »he  guaranty 
program  authorized  under  H.  R.  8C83  will 
actually  result  In  an  Increased  flow  of  United 
Sutes  investment  capital  abroad? 

Answer.  It  Is  not  possible  to  predict  the 
precise  effectiveness  of  the  guaranty  program, 
for  there  are  many  deterrents  to  private 
foreign  Investment  and  this  bill  attempts  to 
deal  wtth  only  two  of  them.  ThU  bili  di^s 
not,  for  example,  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
fact  that  there  Is  an  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  potential  United  States  Investors 
of  Investment  opportunities  abroad.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Important  det?rrents  covered  by 
the  bill,  however,  may  well  result  In  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  foreign  Investment  by  United 
States  private  capital  over  a  period  of  time. 

Question.  What  is  Intended  In  the  bill  by 
the  phrase  "enrouraglng  productive  Invest- 
ment*? 

Answer.  The  bill  limits  guaranties  to  pro- 
ductive Uivestmer.ts  in  order  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  those  types  of  Investment 
projects  which  proml^  to  increase  the  foreign 
country's  productive  capacity  and  to  increase 
Its  ability  to  provide  dollar  exchange  for  the 
service  of  such  li.vc-tnicnts.    Thu  is  a  ecund 


bank.ng  policy  and  sound  ecommlcs  because 
It  make.s  possible  a  continuing  self-support- 
ing program  and  enhances  the  .alue  of  exist- 
ing Invesln'.ents. 

Furthermore,  productive  enterprises  con- 
tribute generally  to  the  sound  economic  de- 
velfipment  of  the  countries  crncerned. 

Question.  What  countries  *ouId  be  In- 
cluded In  "economically  u  idcrdevcloped 
areas"  referred  to  In  the  bill? 

Answer  The  term  Is  a  reU  live  one  and 
might  be  taken  relative  to  the  United  States. 
For  practical  purposes,  there  vould  be  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  Latin  America,  the 
Far  Eist.  the  Near  East,  at  d  .\frlca  are 
underdeveloped  relative  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  term  Is  used  In  s.  broader  con- 
cept to  Include  countries  whcse  agriculture 
or  Industry  fail  to  meet  m>xier  i  standards  of 
technical  progress  by  a  sufBciei  t  margin  that 
the  introduction  cf  more  mod«rn  techniques 
and  cupltal  can  bring  about  substantial  in- 
creases in  production.'  higher  income,  and 
higher  stand.irds  of  living  Such  changes 
can  be  expertcd  to  provide  the  basis  for 
greater  social,  economic,  and  political  sta- 
bility to  form  the  base  for  a  higher  level  of  a 
sound  balanced  foreign  trade  and  thus  to 
pT'TnuHe  the  welfare  of  botli  the  United 
9<ates  and  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Thiu 
western  Europe,  or  rrg Ions  ott  er  than  those 
named  above,  ml^ht  be  incltjded  In  the 
brnader  concept  in  inelancta  of  epeciflc 
pro>cu  fullf  laetlng  eueb  t«eu. 

Question  Will  the  guaranty  bill  eliminate 
all  risks  inhtrnat  In  private  I'./fign  invest- 
ment by  transferring  the  rukt  to  the  United 
btate*  Oovernmcnt? 

Answer.  Ko.  The  bill,  ape-lflcsny  limits 
the  risks  against  «h.ch  guarmttes  msy  be 
Issued  to  two  contingencies,  1  iconvertlbility 
and  expropriation.  The  ban!;  Is  thus  pro- 
hibited from  Insuring  an  Invettor  by  author- 
ity of  H    R    8083  against  any  other  risks 

Consequently,  the  private  Investor  must 
take  all  other  risks,  such  at  all  ordinary 
business  risks,  fluctuations  In  <-xchange  rates, 
risks  related  to  the  locale  of  the  Investment 
such  as  excessive  taxation,  fc  reed  labor  re- 
quirements damages  from  clvi.  not,  war,  acts 
of  God.  etc. 

What  the  proposed  bill  doei.  briefly.  Is  to 
enable  the  guaranteed  Investo  •  to  proceed  In 
appraising  his  own  risks  and  potential  re- 
turns without  worrying  about  soft  currency" 
or  expropriation  of  his  proj-erty,  both  of 
which  obstacles  loom  large  and  which  he  can 
do  nothing  about.  It  is  ap  iroprtate  that 
the  bank  should  assume  thes^  risks  with  a 
self-supporting  program  to  wiich  all  guar- 
anteed investors  will  contrlbu  e  proportion- 
ately through  their  fees  ['aid  for  the 
guaranty. 

Curstion.  What  percentage  of  American 
capital  Invested  in  a  specific  foreign  project 
might  be  guaranteed? 

.\nswer.  At  least  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
oriiTlnal  capital  Invested  and  a  reasonable 
profit  thereon. 

Question.  How  will  an  "apjiropriate  fee" 
be  determined. 

Answer.  The  bank  will  char;e  a  fee  large 
enough  to  cover  estimated  i  dmlnlstratlve 
coGts  and  the  cost  of  a  risk  factor  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  the  bants  e::pericnce 
with  international  credits.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  bank  will  not  necessarily 
suffer  a  loss  when  It  makes  g>.xl  on  guar- 
anties to  an  American  luvesttr.  By  agree- 
ment with  the  country  concerned,  the  bar.k 
«ill  have  a  dollar  claim  agal  ist  the  local 
currency  It  acquires  from  the  Am?ricRn  In- 
vestor. Accordingly,  In  flzlng  the  fee.  the 
bank  will  take  Into  consideration  and  ap- 
prtiise  its  risk  of  being  unai  le  to  collect 
dollars  due  It  by  the  foreign  goTcrnment. 
It  IS  intended  that  the  wlude  guaranty  pro- 
gram will  be  self-suj-portlng  and  constitute 
no  drain  cu  Uni:ed  States  Govi-mment  reva- 
iii'es. 
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Question  What  will  the  bank  do  «ith  the 
local  currency  or  other  property  acquired  by 
It  pursuant  to  guaranty  operation.^' 

Answer.  Apart  from  and  In  addition  to  the 
general  Investment  treaties  which  may  be 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  foreign  governmenu,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  hank  to  negotiate  specific 
agreements  with  those  countries  In  which 
Investments  are  to  be  guaranteed,  such 
agreements  to  s-.t  forth  In  detail  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accordfrd  the  local  currency  and 
other  prcpertr  which  the  bank  may  acquire 
as  a  result  of  the  guaranty  operations. 

As  a  minimum  these  agreements  will  con- 
stitute a  recognition  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment thft  any  local  currency  held  by  the 
bank  w:il  be  converted  Into  dollars.  The 
bank  plans  not  to  request  any  priority  of 
dollar  parment  due  it  en  foreign  currency 
t&ken  over  from  guaranteed  Investors.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  discrimination 
against  existing  Investment  The  bank  will 
either  use  the  foreign  currency  for  local 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  in  that 
country  or  will  bold  the  currency  waltix.g 
Its  proper  turn  Vj  be  converted  Into  dollars. 
In  the  case  of  expropriation,  the  agree- 
ment would  provide  for  a  fair  settlement  of 
aajr  dataia  held  by  the  bank  on  the  bMie 
at  preairariged  standards  of  raluatloa  or 
preamafitf  Bnrti8nigi  of  ubttrttum 

Quetnion.  Wttl  epplicattona  for  giMwastMe 
be  MMied  by  vtoe  bank  more  or  Urn  aitto- 
MatMallr  in  all  caea*  qualified  In  tenM  ot 
ilM  bill,  or  wut  the  bank  esercise  discrttuei 
within  the  ilmlte  ^4  the  bill  7 

AfMwer,  Tlie  bill  cmten  the  power  of 
guaranty  on  the  bank  but  do«a  not  direct 
the  bank  to  guarantee  alt  qualifled  invest- 
ments. It  Is  Intended  that  the  bank  will 
use  discretion,  taking  into  account  all  fac- 
tors, such  as  safety  of  Investment,  soundness 
of  the  project,  earning  pctentuls.  relative 
value  of  the  project  to  the  area  concerned 
both  for  increasing  production  and  as  a 
meai^  of  earning  dollar  exchange,  conditions 
in  the  area  and  In  fact  most  of  the  factors 
which  the  bank  now  considers  in  making  a 
loan.  Prospect  of  profit  and  safety  of  Invest- 
trent  are  by  no  means  the  only  criteria. 

Question.  Would  guaranUes  be  extended 
to  service  enterprises  such  as  retail  mer- 
chandising or  primarily  to  the  development 
cf  natural  resources,  transportation,  power, 
manufacturing   plants,   etc.? 

\nswer.  The  bank  would  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  "of  guaranties  cf  Investments  in 
the  ileld  of  dktributlon;  retail  merchandis- 
ing for  example.  Improvement  in  the  e.'Q- 
clency  and  reduction  In  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution can  make  an  impcrtant  contribution 
to  economic  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  other  sectors  of  economic  life 
which  are  perhaps  more  Important  in  the 
development  of  an  underdeveloped  area. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  Is  in  part  one  of 
balance.  Dollar  Investments  require  dollar 
servicing  and  It  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
Increased  dollar  service  from  a  country  In 
which  all  Investments  were  concentrated  in 
activities  which  did  not  enhance  the  net 
donar  earnings  of  the  country. 

Question.  Will  the  bank  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  Issuing  a  guaranty,  that  the  In- 
vestor secure  the  approval  or  consent  from 
the  country  in  which  the  investment  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  made? 

Answer.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  bank 
not  to  guarantee  any  Investments  in  foreign 
countries  which  are  not  in  favor  of  such 
action.  The  whole  gtiaranty  program  must 
be  founded  upon  a  willing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  fore-gn  country  Involved  and  the 
bank. 

Question  Will  general  Investment  treaties 
be  prerequisites  to  the  issuance  of  guaran- 
ties? 

Answer  .v«  indicated  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  H  R  8083.  the  guaranty  program 
provided  for  In  the  bill  will  be  accompanied 


by  the  neeotlatlcn  of  Investment  treaties 
with  foreign  cotintrles.  Such  'treaties  will 
have  as  their  purpose  the  creaticn  of  a  mere 
congenial  climate  for  the  Investment  of 
United  States  capital  abroad.  The  intent 
of  the  executive  branch  to  undertake  such 
treaties  or  agreements  is  ai  Integral  part 
of  the  point  4  program.  B«fore  guaranties 
ar*  Issued  the  foreign  countries  involved 
must  have  demons-.rated  their  interest  in 
creating  a  favorable  climate  for  foreign  in- 
vestment by  Indicating  their  willingnesa  to 
negotiate  investment  treat;e«  or  agreements 
or  to  make  other  arrangemen  -.s  to  protect  In- 
vestors from  unwarranted  treatment  under 
the  laws  of  such  countries. 

Question.  How  will  the  t>ank  determine 
the  amount  of  guaranties  thi^t  wUi  be  issued 
in  any  particular  country? 

Answer.  The  amount  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
determined  In  advance.  Governing  circum- 
stances will  Include:  opportunities  for  profit- 
able and  productive  investment;  the  budget, 
exchange  and  monetary  conditions  cf  the 
country  and  the  demotutrate'il  willingness  of 
its  government  to  establuh  conditions  favor- 
able to  Investment  and  to  ihc  trarisfer  of 
earnings.  These  clrcumstanoes  may  vary 
from  time  to  time  so  that  gtiio-anttes  ma;  be 
granted  for  a  time  and  later  withheld,  or 
the  reverse  If  the  guaracty  program  U 
wlaeljr  afiiiiiiHiiil  It  win  »jt  rmtAx  in  the 
eraatiooof  4etlereMigattMM  (tet 
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«sp«eied  to  oMet.  but  slw/<4;d  actoailf  la* 
ereaae  the  power  U  those  cu/.tnea  to  oieec 
their  dollar  obUgaUons, 

Queetloo  Does  the  bank  propoM  to  guar- 
antee esuting  inveatmenu? 

Answer,  No.  Although  Uie  bill  provides 
for  the  g>iaranty  of  "capital  Invested  In  pro- 
ductive enterprises  abroad"  ^^Jth  no  limita- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Inveatment  must  be 
made  prior  or  subsequent  lo  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  the  bark  does  not  now 
propose,  at  least  at  the  cu.«et,  to  extend 
guaranties  to  existing  investments.  Exi.sting 
investments  are.  after  all,  wei:  establUhed  en 
the  basis  of  arrangements  iiiready  worked 
out.  They  were  entered  Into  voluntarily  by 
the  investor  without  any  expectation  of 
guarantiee.  The  basic  purpcx^e  of  the  guar- 
anty program  is  to  encouraije  new  invest- 
ment, to  stimulate  the  Cow  of  additional  and 
new  capital  abroad.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
bank  a.ad  of  many  responsible  representa- 
tives cf  the  business  community  that  the 
extension  of  guaranties  to  new  investments 
would  in  no  way  prejudice  the  position  of 
any  existing  investment,  for  productive  new 
investments  will  definitely  enhance  the  value 
of  existing  Investments  by  Improving  the 
dollar  earning  capacity  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
bank  plans  not  to  request  any  priority  of 
dollar  payment  due  It  on  fcrelgn  ctirrency 
taken  ever  from  guaranteed  investors.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  <liscriminatlon 
against    existing    investment 

Question.  Wculd  H.  R.  8C83  permit  the 
bank  to  guarantee  investmenis  uf  other  than 
equity  capital,  such  as  commercial  bank 
loans? 

Answer.  The  proposed  leglsilatlon  would 
permit  the  bank  to  guarantee  investments 
made  In  other  than  equity  forms.  The  bank 
proposes  to  guarantee  Investments  in  such 
other  forms.  In  the  opinion  of  the  bank 
the  significant  distinction  is  not  that  be- 
tween equity  and  loan  or  ether  forms  of 
Investment.  Leans  made  by  United  States 
companies  or  bv  United  States  individuals  or 
financial  institutions  to  foreign  companies 
may  not  differ  from  purchases  of  stocks  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  in  any  signifi- 
cant resp)ect.  "Hie  Important  question  is 
whCi  er  the  funds  supplied  are  used  for  a 
producuve  purpose  which  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  In 
•  hkh  the  investment  Is  made  and  thus  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  ol  the  United  States. 


The  bank  however,  makes  this  qualiflra 
tion:  That  It  sees  no  object  In  issuing  a 
guaranty  to  a  lender  who  takes  no  risk  other 
than  the  risks  covered  by  the  guaranty.  The 
ftinds  invested  by  such  a  lender  would  be 
private  in  name  only  An  example  might  be 
a  loan  by  a  financial  institution  or  by  pri- 
vate Individuals  to  a  foreign  government.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  loan  the  only  risk  Is  the 
transfer  risk,  since  any  foreign  government 
possessed  of  the  power, to  tax  and  the  ordi- 
nary monetary  powers  can  provide  Its  own 
ctirrency  In  unlimited  tmounta.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  loan  to  a  private  foreign  enter- 
prise engaged  in  a  business  actually  Involves 
for  the  lender  business  risks  in  addition  to 
the  nonbusiness  risks  acainst  which  guaran- 
ties would  be  ia«'.ied  by  the  bank.  Thus  the 
Investment  is  genuinely  a  private  Investment 
and  would  be  considered  to  be  eligible  for 
guaranty 

Question.  Would  the  bank  guarantee  the 
Investment  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
United   States   c1tlz'*n<!' 

Answer  AUhotogh  the  bill  would  permit 
thU,  provided  the  capital  in  Ame^can  owned. 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  sruarantie*  pro- 
vided \rf  the  bill  aball  be  tised  in  cases  where 
the  taeeetment  le  aierely  *  means  rrr  sub- 
terfuge for  the  coniwrMoe  of  Amen^sn  funds 
now  ImM  to  tlM  form  e<  Mocked  f<^/fetcn 
t  iiruatlw.  Ob  oie  aOMr  kaad,  it  msy 
pfoee  to  ke  Me  eiat  th>'  perrr*r#>,<  :r.f\tn 
laeeecoMM  of  tkOM  b.>'k»i  fu: ';«  "  uid 
•erte  tMeftitty  la  fereicn  ti*-r.':rt^'..'  u,  it.m 
adeactafe  ot  tke  trnderc^vr  .  j,«o  ^r^tu,  sf  d 
to  the  wMetf  Mates,  in  aeaM  ettcumetiinrj^ 
The  baak  ia<iagm.rM  tkat  wrlaus  probif-ms 
are  involved  and  that  tke  cubject  needs 
further  consideration  and  study 

Question  Will  gusranUes  r  e  issued  to  en- 
terprises which  compete  with  United  Statea 
Industry? 

Answer.  In  authorizing  the  bank  to  issue 
guaranties  only  with  re^-.pect  to  investments 
in  productive  enterprises  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  bank  from  Issuing  guaranties 
which  would  result  In  uneconomic  duplica- 
tion and  expansion  of  production  and  pro- 
ductive facilities  already  existing  In  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Question.  What  steps  does  the  bank  pro- 
pose to  take  to  assure  that  small  business 
will  receive  an  equitable  proportion  of  the 
guaranties  issued' 

Answer.  The  bank  does  not  believe  that 
only  large  business  ventures  can  be  sound 
and  productive,  and.  la  fact,  is  inclined  to 
believe  chat  small  business  enterprises  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  peculiarly  valu- 
able In  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  Such  busir.esses  have  the  great 
merit  of  Introducing  Individual  Initiative 
and  competition  into  a  situation  in  which 
there  Is  typically  a  great  absence  cf  both  of 
these  qualities.  Furthermore,  small  busi- 
nesses have  the  advantage  particularly  de- 
sirable in  a  changing  economic  situation  of 
flexibility  and  adaptability  which  is  fre- 
quently lacking  IE  the  case  of  massive  enter- 
prises. 

Question  Does}  the  bank  believe  that  a 
program  of  guaxaijteei.ii?  private  Investments 
would  be  an  effective  substitute  for  intergov- 
ernmental lending? 

-Answer.  Not  completely.  Intergovern- 
mental lending  will  continue  to  be  desirable 
for  undertakings  that  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  private  Investment,  such  as  Irriga- 
tion, highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
public  works  and  for  other*  undertakings  for 
which  private  capital  is  rot  available. 

Question  Why  would  i:  not  be  simpler  and 
more  eooncmical  m  the  long  run  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  Just  lend 
money  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
than  get  Involved  In  an  investment  guaranty 
program? 

Answer.  There  are  definite  advantages  In 
having  Investments  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  fcreign  countries  made 
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by  United  State*  priratr  cltucna  (ervn  with 
llmtt'Cd  OoTff-.'.ment  gu*r»ntlf»i  rather  than 
by  way  of  loana  oi.  a  f^orernment  to  govern- 
ment basis.  It  teeoM  clear,  for  one  thing. 
tbat  the  mTwtment  of  prirate  United  Stat<^ 
•apitai  abroad  may  veil  be  accotnpanled  by 
the  tnttianre.  the  orttanLzinjt  ahiUty.  the 
knovledKe  and  the  fXlll»  «h:ch  arc  »o  esaen- 
tlal  to  effliient  pnxluctJon  wheih^r  at  h-^me 
or  abroad  In  addition,  the  luvestment  of 
private  United  States  capital  abroad  ts  more 
ItkelT  to  create  conditions  in  the  future 
which  wUl  make  further  guaranties 
unnereaaary.  1  e  .  a  new  international  ecun- 
omy  eata>:i;fhed  en  a  aound  and  enduring 
taai*.  Funb«raMr«.  prlTat«  capital  la  tlie 
only  adeqiuiu  aource  of  continuing  invest- 
ment from  a  creditor  country  In  the  demo- 
cratic world 

Question  Will  the  gtiaranty  program  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  necessitate  the  bank  mate- 
rially to  Increase  lU  stafi  and  administrative 


Answer.  Some  small  Increase  in  the  staff 
of  the  bark  will  be  necessary.  But  the  ir.- 
rrease  Is  hkely  to  be  gradual  and  net  sub- 
s:ar.*:.il  for  the  limited  program  provided  by 
the  bni.  In  any  e%ent.  guaranty  fees  are  to 
be  chiTijed  suflScient  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  as  well  as  losses. 

At  present  the  benk  operates  with  a  total 
of  125  employee*.  Total  administrative  ex- 
penses cf  the  bank  are  less  than  »1. 000  000 
per  Tf  ar.  Administrative  c:Kts  total  approx- 
Imaieiy  Icur-one  hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
average  total  loans  outstanding:.  The  bank 
feels  at  present  that  the  coat  of  admliitster- 
Ing  guaranties  shctild  not  differ  materially 
from  the  cost  of  administerlne  loans.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  number  and  average 
atae  of  guaranties  the  l>ank  win  te  ca'.led  upon 
to  make.  A  la.-re  number  of  small  guaranties 
will  cost  much  more  than  one  guaranty  of 
Um  same  aggregate  amount. 


The  Korfan  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  PORTER  H.ARDY.  JR. 

or  \-uci.n:i 
IK  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESE«<T.AT1VES 

Monday,  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attentior  of  t.*ie  House  an  ar- 
ticle wh:ch  appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
giniaii-PiiOt  for  Sunday,  July  9,  1350. 
It  discusses  some  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  our  Military  Government  in  Korea. 

The  author  of  this  article.  Mr.  Harold 
Sue?,  in  1946  served  with  the  American 
Mil'.tary  Government  as  public  informa- 
tion cScer  for  the  North  Kyonsrsang 
Province,  at  Taecu.  Hi5  willing  in  the 
January-  1947  issue  of  Harpers  magazine 
rore:saw  the  Korean  situation  as  it  is  to- 
day. The  article  which  I  quote  is  based 
on  his  personal  experiences.  I;  gives  us 
much  cause  for  thought. 

Mr.  SUSP's  observations  undoubtedly 
account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  current 
situation  American  fore*-  t  always 

greeted  with  100  percent  <  .  .  ..ism  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  South 
Koreans.  He  says  we  could  do  better. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  must  do 
better. 

In  addition  to  the  mistakes  which  we 
have  m:ide  on  the  diplomatic  scene.  It 
aeems  ubvious  that  we  have  also  made 
nany    eiro::>    in    cunnecuon   Y^iih   our 


Military  E.stablishment.  Thi.s  whole  sit- 
uation seem.s  to  point  out  an  overaccen- 
tuation  on  stratevic  warfare,  on  heavy 
bombers  and  fast  jet  fighters. 

These  are  vital  in  our  total  defense 
procram.  but  they  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient. We  still  need  ground  troops  and 
the  weapons  to  provide  cur  soldiers  with 
tactical  .support.  We  must  utilize  fully 
the  capabilities  of  our  Navy  and  naval 
aviation. 

The  peril  of  the  present  situation 
points  up  an  ursiency  for  a  reevaluation 
cf  the  emphasis  which  we  have  placed 
upon  various  weapons  and  various  com- 
ponents of  our  Armed  Forces  tOKCther 
with  their  capabilities  for  providinii:  the 
defense  which  our  Nation  must  have. 
The  time  is  late,  but  as  we  consider  pos- 
sible eventualities,  we  must  now  be  sure 
that  we  make  no  mistakes  and  that  we 
provide  the  forces  and  weapons  which  we 
may  need  in  every  category  to  meet  this 
threat  of  a  possible  world  war  III. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  seek  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  current  situation 
on  one  or  more  individuals.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  mistakes  both  mihtary  and 
politically  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Suggs  article  follows: 

NrXT       MlLIT.\RT       GovrHNMENT       FOR       KoREA 

CocxD    Do    BEirER— REvOLVrioN.\RT    Havi- 
NoTS    Must    Nor    Again    Be   Ignored — OtTi 

FORMVLA     FOR     DEMOCRACY     FAILED     TO     FTT 

A&IA  s  Pattern 

(By   Harold   Sugg) 

"Two  weeks  after  we  leave,  this  whole 
thing  will  fall  to  pieces  and  the  Communists 
Will  take  over." 

That  gloomy  idea  was  frequently  In  the 
minds  of  American  military  government  offl- 
cars  in  Korea  4  years  ago. 

The  South  Korean  Gover.Jment  structure 
did  not  fall  to  pieces  with  the  end  of  AMC. 
The  Republic  of  SJUlh  Korea,  which  took  its 
place  after  a  UN-supervised  election,  man- 
aged to  do  enough  good  and  put  enough 
people  in  Jail  to  prevent  It  from  being 
overthrown   by   internal  revolution. 

That  is  to  the  credit  side.  But  the  dis- 
asters following  the  first  hard  North  Korean 
punch — even  considering  the  disparity  in 
armament  and  the  advantage  of  surprise — 
suggest  thai  there  were  basic  weaknesses  in 
the  American  program  for  South  Korea. 

Eventually  there  will  have  to  fee  another 
military  government  cf  South  Korea,  even  if 
it  functions  behind  the  facade  of  a  restored 
republic. 

Experience  suggests  urgently  that  a  pro- 
gram for  South  Korea  be  devised  that  will 
avad  the  mistakes  of  the  flr.st  makeshift 
program  and  both  entice  and  rt)mpel  the 
support  of  the  "revolutionary"  Korean  peo- 
ple— the  young.  ambit;oua.  and  the  have- 
nots  who  ar?  In  the  majority. 

Such  a  program,  when  devised,  would 
brush  upon  ideas  useful  for  other  countries 
In  Asia.  For  although  each  Asian  country 
has  distinct  natlopal  differences,  reports 
from  the  others  shofc-  similarity  In  problems. 

SIMPLZ   AND   ujrrcToaEB 

In  Korea  about  80  percent  of  the  people 
are  simple  peasants,  living  ou  lnte;islvely 
worked  farnrj  avcraning  abt.ut  3  acres. 
Ten  percent  are  the  land-owning  and  gov- 
erning claps  and  the  remaining  10  percent  are 
workers  wiih  no  more  stake  la  the  economy 
than  the  landlesa  peasant  and.  In  ca:ie  of 
la.'niae.   in  a  more   vulnerable  position. 

These  figures  are  subject  to  adjustment 
a  few  {Kjluts  each  way:  accurate  statistics 
are  hard  to  come  by.  But  the  general  out- 
line la  undebalable.  When  the  occupations 
began,  it   waa  estimated   that  HO  perc-al  of 


the  people  were  illiterate  Since  then.  Il- 
literacy has  been  rep<3rted  reduced  to  20 
percent.  The  great  majority,  while  barely 
literate,  are   uneducated. 

When  the  Americans  came,  the  Koreans 
were  overjoyed,  happy  with  their  Independ- 
ence and  anxious  to  Improve  themselves. 
The  Americans  found  a  native  "government" 
already  operating  — the  Korean  underground 
which  had  received  power  from  the  Japanese 
on  the  day  of  surrender.  It  had  committees 
operating  at  the  national  level,  at  provincial 
capitals  and  In  the  villages.  When  one  con- 
siders that  a  whole  governing  class,  the  Jap- 
anese, hnd  been  overthrown,  the  situation 
was  remarkably  orderly. 

What  did  the  Americans  do?  We  Ignored 
this  native  outfit  that  pretended  to  be  a 
government.  We  hired  and  relied  upon  only 
thuse  who  had  a  clean  shirt,  who  held  re- 
motely responsible  Jobs  under  the  Japanese 
and  who  had  the  aspects  of  well-being  which. 
In  America,  'ndicated  an  ability  to  carry 
rcsptMisibilliy.  (Unfortunately,  the  rule  in 
America  wouldn't  apply  In  Korea.) 

The  Americans  brought  In  Syngman  Rhee, 
a  Korean  patriot  who  was  named  president 
of  the  Korean  Provisional  Gj\ernment  alter 
a  western-style  Independence  movement  in 
1919.  Dr.  Rhee  had  spent  his  life  trying  to 
keep  the  name  of  Korea  alive  In  western 
capltal.s.  As  a  real  patriot,  he  doesn't  de- 
serve all  of  the  criticism  he  now  gets. 

WOULD   NOT   COMPROMISE 

But  the  unfortunate  fact  was  that  he  had 
not  been  in  Korea  for  25  years  and  would 
not  compromise  with  other  Koreans  who  had 
been  in  and  out  of  Japanese  jails  for  political 
reasons  and  who  In  August.  1945.  had  fervent 
political  followlngs.  With  Dr.  Rhee  as  po- 
litical adviser,  the  AMG  made  a  hard  and 
fast  alliance  with  the  conservative  landlord 
class.  This,  unfortunately.  Included  some  of 
the  Koreans  who  not  only  cooperated  with 
the  Japanese  (all  Koreans  had  to  do  that) 
but  did  so  enthusiastically. 

There  was  a  reason  for  AMG  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  the  native  "government"  which 
went  through  various  transformations  and 
wound  up  as  the  "People's  Party."  It  con- 
tained Communists. 

To  understand  why  there  w?re  so  many 
CommunlEts,  or  people  who  thcujht  they 
were  Communists,  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
realize  that  the  principal  goal  of  the  patri- 
otic Korean  was  to  break  the  Japanese  dom- 
ination. Since  the  failure  of  tha  1919  revo- 
lution, it  was  made  plain  that  Washington, 
London,  Parts,  and  other  western  capitals 
had  forgotten  all  about  an  Independent  Ko- 
rea. The  only  hope  for  assistance  lay  in 
M"£ccw,  or  so  it  seemed.  The  western  world 
had  its  chance — but  muffed  It.  The  Korean 
"Communists  '  became  leaders  In  the  Inde- 
pendence movement,  such  as  It  was  In  a 
hopeless  situation. 

The  AMO.  at  the  top  level,  unable  cr  un- 
willing to  sift  out  the  p.urlotj  from  the 
v;-.ry:ng  decrees  of  Communists  in  the  short- 
lived native  government,  simply  blacklis'.ed 
them  all  In  this  AMG  was  encouraged  by 
conservative  Korean  politicians  v. ho  learned 
that  the  way  to  a  g'X)d  Job  and  pov.-er  was 
simply  to  advise  the  American^  that  the  op- 
ponents were  Communists. 

Thi  blanltet  e::cluj'on  of  th?  native  "g':v- 
ernmc-rit."  v.hll?  woll-lntenucned  and  hav- 
ing a  partial  baslj,  had  one  unfortunate  re- 
sult: It  drove  some  cf  the  b^st  brains  to- 
wards the  Communists  and  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Tills  was  particularly  true  among 
the  young  pei^ple  and  in  the  provinces. 

What  did  the  RiUolans  do?  Th^y  dialt 
only  Wi  h  pecple  who  did  n.ot  have  a  clean 
thirt.  Th  -y  tc-scd  out  the  r:c:i  Xorc:ins  who 
cjcperateu  most  avidly  with  the  Japanese, 
stalled  a  land  redietrlbutlon  program,  tcck 
over  th?  ownership  of  industries  and  put 
"workers  c  jminUlces  "  th?cret:ra!ly  In  charge. 
And  ih  y  started  the  perpetual  ir.ajic  show 
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which  the  Communists  employ  to  make 
people  think  a  revolution  la  working  lor 
them. 

THE    RUSSIAN    ANCLB 

On  a  strict  analysis,  the  Russians  did  not 
do  anything  for  Korea.  They  didn't  put  the 
money  Into  Korea  that  we  did.  Their  land 
distribution  program  didn't  give  the  pea.sant 
private  ownership;  it  merely  took  the  land 
from  private  ownership  and  placed  it  In  the 
hands  of  a  party-controlled  village  com- 
mittee. 

The  anti-Japanese  program  looked  like 
a  fraud.  Every  Korean  had  cooperated  to 
some  degree  with  the  Japanese  In  order  to 
live.  When  the  Russians  found  an  unco- 
operative Christian  or  pro-American  Ko- 
rean. It  was  an  easy  matter  to  cook  up  and 
prove  a  pro-Japanese  charge,  send  him  to 
prison  or  hard  labor — or  across  the  border 
as  a  refugee  burden  for  the  AMG. 

The  point  Is.  however,  that  the  Russians 
based  their  politics  on  the  young  men,  on 
the  side  of  change. 

The  question  is:  WTiy  can't  the  Amer- 
icans go  Into  Korea  with  a  program  that 
enlists  the  vigor  of  the  young  men.  harness 
the  desires  of  the  have-nots  majority  and 
put  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the 
revolution  and  not  against  It? 

It  can  be  done  If  enough  Americans  will 
remember  that  the  United  States  came  to 
being  through  a  revolution.  But  It  can't 
be  dene  unless  Americans  are  willing  to 
support  a  State  Department  program  for 
a  western-style  revolution  In  Korea. 

The  point  4  program.  TVAs,  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  to  health,  British-style 
ownership  of  basic  industries,  government 
action  to  put  the  farmland  Into  the  hands 
of  the  peasants  who  till  It — these  are  the 
Ideas  that  Koreans  under  50  years  will  re- 
spond to. 

IRONICAL  SITUATION 

The  irony  of  the  problem  is  that  the  con- 
servative  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  has  been  so  bitter  about  American 
failures  In  Asia  Is  the  same  group  most 
opposed  to  the  Ideas  that  would  put  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  the  revolution 
In  Asia  rather  than  against  It.  For  20 
years,  we  had  sold  the  idea  that  free  enter- 
prise equals  democracy. 

Free  enterprise  has  a  vital  relationship  to 
democracy  in  America.  But  the  rule  does 
not  apply  to  Korea.  For  a  program  to  at- 
tract Koreans,  It  Is  necessary  to  separate 
democracy  (a  political  term)  and  econom- 
ics. We  can  sell  them  on  democracy  easily 
If  we  won't  try  to  enforce  our  particular 
brand  of  economics.  For  the  Koreans,  tree 
enterprise  means  simply  that  the  few  haves 
and  the  many  have-nots  will  remain  the 
same.    And  they  are  willing  to  fight  about  it. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  hew  free  enter- 
prise did  not  work  In  Korea.  When  the 
Americans  arrived,  the  whole  Korean  econ- 
omy waa  disrupted  because  of  the  defeat  cf 
the  Japanese  who  had  held  every  position 
of  Importance.  There  was  a  severe  shortage 
of  consumer  goods  due  to  the  war.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  or  place  where  price  con- 
trols were  necessary,  Korea  In  the  fall  of 
1945  was  it. 

What  did  AMO  do?  The  top  command, 
good  military  men  and  conservatives  all.  de- 
clared the  end  of  price  controls  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  new  era  of  free  economy. 
The  price  <rf  rice  sky-rocketed.  There  were 
not  many  durable  goods  on  the  market  to 
attract  the  farmer.  By  the  following  Febru- 
ary, AMO  was  using  Korean  police  to  eo  out 
and  make  the  farmers  sell  rice  to  AMG  at  a 
Hovernment-fixed  price. 

When  the  Americans  arrived,  almost  all 
the  Industries  in  South  Korea  were  without 
owners  and  managers,  for  the  Japanese  had 
been  the  owners  and  managers.  What  did 
AMO  do?  It  farmed  the  plants  out  tem- 
porarily to  Koreans.    The  prime  prerequisite 


for  getting  a  license  was  to  be  a  member  of 
the  so-called  Kq^-ean  Democratic  Party  (the 
Landlord  class  evidently  had  heard  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  In  power  In  Washington). 

This  system  opened  up  the  old-style  Ori- 
ental custom  of  gettlnj;  hold  of  a  business  or 
Government  office  and  then  filling  It  with  rel- 
,    atlves.     It   turned  the  wiorkers  against  the 

AMO. 
~  Some  painful  scenes  followed.  In  many 
cases,  the  workers  themselves  had  started 
running  the  ownerless  plants.  And  then 
one  day  aome  Korean  they  never  saw  before 
walked  In.  showlnp  an  AMG  permit.  Some- 
times there  were  fights  and  strikes.  Some- 
times the  new  manager  made  bargaina 
with  the  workers.  The  result  made  no 
friends  for  Americans  among  those  able  and 
willing  to  fight. 

WTien  the  Americans  arrived,  all  parties 
were  clamoring  for  a  program  to  put  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  who  tilled  it. 
But  that^  of  course,  sounded  like  commu- 
nism. Not  until  June  1  cf  this  year— 3  weeks 
before  the  Invasion— did  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea,  which  grew  from  what  AMG 
left,  get  around  to  a  land-distribution 
program.  This  was  to  have  distributed  all 
land  in  excess  of  7-acre  farms  to  about  l.OCO,- 
000  landless  peasants.  The  landlords,  in  re- 
turn, received  government  bonds  with  which 
they  could,  with  priority,  buy  the  former 
Japanese  Industries. 

Whether  the  transfer  was  completed  be- 
fore the  Invasion  Is  not  known  here.  But  If 
AMO  had  distributed  the  land  4  years  ago 
there  would  be  1.000,000  peasants  now  with 
very  good  reasons  to  fight  the  North  Ko- 
reans. Had  our  good  conservatives  in  AMO 
been  less  afraid  of  what  they  imagined  to 
to  be  communism  then,  we  might"  be  less 
concerned  about  actual  Riissian-tralned 
Communists  now. 

Putting  it  in  familiar  terms,  an  attractive 
program  for  Koreans  (one  they  will  fight  for) 
will  be,  at  least.  New  Deallsm  or  Pair  Dealism 
(unpopular  phrases  over  here),  and,  at 
the  most,  socialism.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  insist  upon  are  fair  and  regtilar  elec- 
tions and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  No  Korean 
government  will  be  unfavorable  to  us  if  it 
has  the  last  two  elements. 

If  the  above  idea  is  hard  for  you  to  swal- 
low, then  you  have  to  make  up  your  mind: 
either  you  want  the  United  States  to  be  on 
the  winning  side  of  the  Asiaiv  revolution  or 
you  don't. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  fulfill  its  task 
as  a  world  leader.  Americans  have  to  real- 
ize that  the  world  is  a  mighty  big  place, 
with  aU  sorts  of  patterns.  Koreans  have 
much  to  learn  from  us.  They  don't  have  to 
be  exactly  like  us — and  they  wont  be. 

On  these  points  Koreans  are  interchange- 
able With  Chmese.  Filipinos.  Indochinese, 
Indonesians,  and  Nehru's  Indians. 

THET    WERE    "COOKS" 

Another  point  on  which  the  Korean  Is  In- 
terchangeable with  other  orientals  Involves 
what  we  delight  In  calling  "southern  democ- 
racy." Many  of  the  American  troops  in  Kore» 
looked  upon  the  Koreans  about  like  the  Ne- 
groes were  considered  in  Mississippi  20  years 
ago. 

Some  examples  of  this  are  not  fit  for  a 
Sunday  morning  paper.     Here's  a  mild  story: 

A  bright  young  Korean  student  came 
proudly  to  the  public-relations  office  of  AMO 
In  Taegu  and  announced  that  the  Koreans 
had  formed  a  baseball  team.  In  the  interest 
of  Korean -American  relatione,  the  team 
wished  to  play  an  AMG  team. 

The  public-relations  officer  went  to  the 
commander  of  the  military  government  com- 
pany With  the  Invitation.  The  commander 
told  him:  "My  boys  don't  want  to  play  bail 
with  any  g d gooks." 

There  is  a  better  side  to  the  picture.  Many 
other  Americans  did  a  fine  Job  in  making 
friends  for  this  coimtry.    Some  of  them  have 


dug  Into  their  own  pockets  to  help  bring 
their  Korean  friends  over  here  to  study. 
The  good  outweighs  the  bad — by  a  moderate 
margin.  But  there  was  an  appalling  amount 
of  American  rudeness  In  southern  Korea. 

The  hardest  Job  AMG  public-relations  men 
had  was  to  explain  racial  incidents  in  Amer- 
ica which  the  Moscow  radio  picked  up,  en- 
larged upon,  and  rebroadcast  to  Korea  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  We  were  asked  by  Korean 
newsjoaper  reporters,  for  Instance,  why  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  would 
not  let  Marian  Anderson  sing  In  Constitution 
Hall  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

How  would  you  explain  tha.  to  the  Korean 
reporters,  whose  complexions  were  about  that 
of  a  light-skin  mulatto?  Progress  In  racial 
relations  must  be  continued  In  America  and 
racial  prejudice  must  be  left  at  home  al- 
together, if  we  are  to  have  fighting  friends 
in  Korea  and  elsewhere  among  the  colored 
pe'.ples  of  the  world. 

If  these  Ideas  also  disturb  you.  then  you 
jtist  have  to  make  up  your  mind.  Either  you 
want  the  United  States  to  be  the  infiuential 
power  in  Asia  or  you  don't.  It  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  right  no»-  to  the  American 
soldier  fighting  In  South  Korea  whether  he 
passes  a  village  where  Americans  made 
friends  or  one  where  AMG  dldnt  make 
friends. 

tTNTTED   STATES   MrUTART   POWTCa 

There  must  be  a  lot  of  "do-goodlsm" 
(awful  word  over  here  nowadays)  in  the 
next  military  Government.  But  that's  Just 
one-half  of  the  prescription.  The  other  half 
is  American  military  power.  The  uneasy  and 
unstable  American  policy  In  Asia,  the  fear 
of  the  "inevitable"  Communist  triumph 
which  Russian  propaganda  spreads,  played 
a  large  part  in  weakening  South  Korea. 

The  present  line-up  in  Asia  as  it  affects 
Korea  is  insane  by  all  past  standards.  By  all 
the  laws  of  national  interest.  Communist 
China  ought  to  be  helping  drive  Russian  In- 
fluence out  cf  Korea.  One  reason  she  is  not 
is  that  the  R-osslans  have  displayed  the  pow- 
er and  captured  the  dynamic  ideas — while 
the  United  States  demobilized  Its  power  and 
presented  no  dynamic  p.'ogram  to  hold  the 
peop.e's  Interest.  This  situation  must  be 
reversed. 

When  South  Korea  once  more  is  cleared  up 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  we  will  t>e  back 
where  we  started.  The  problem  will  remain 
extremely  difficult,  for  Korea,  essentially  an 
economically  balanced  peninsula,  %-iU.  be  di- 
vided between  an  Industrial  North  and  an 
agricultural  South.  But  at  least  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  until  the  day  comes — probably 
many  years  from  now — when  a  general  set- 
tlement puts  Korea  together  again. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  Koreans, 
North  and  South,  can  unite  on  one  thing: 
They  want  independence  and  unity.  They 
would  never  have  produced  this  tragic  sit- 
uation; they  are  victims  of  cold  war.  If  the 
Koreans  cculd  ever  have  their  own  choice, 
with  confidence  and  freedom,  the  North  could 
be  de-Rtissianized. 

RUSSIAN   ROBBERT 

All  the  rudeness  of  a  minority  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops,  put  together  and  multiplied, 
would  not  equal  what  the  first  Russian 
troops,  a  sorry  outfit,  did  In  plunder  and  rape  ■ 
In  North  Korea.  All  the  confusion  and  mis- 
takes of  the  Americans  put  together  and 
doubled  would  not  equal  the  stream  of  lies 
put  on  Pvcncyang  radio  by  the  Russians. 
All  the  people  put  in  Jail  or  executed  at  the 
behest  cf  Dr.  Rhee's  government  would  not 
exceed  the  political  persecution  that  has 
gone  en  in  the  North  Korean  Government. 

And  nothing  the  United  States  did  In 
Korea  even  approached  the  gross  cruelty  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  establishing  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  as  an  arbitrary  border,  divul- 
Ing  one  people  and  one  balanced  economy. 

It  will  be  tempting,  if  the  Korean  war  ca« 
be  finished  without  becoming  part  of  world 
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w*r  n.  to  urge  that  United  N.itlons  forces 
repair  the  error  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam  by 
pushing  en  beyond  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
•od  complete  the  Independence  and  unity  of 
Korea.  That  is  a  grave  question  that  must 
await  deTelcpm<'nts  But  tt  may  tie  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  that  Korea  will  continue  to 
be  a  powder  kef  until  It  Is  all  one.  united, 
democratic  i  political-stylet  country. 

The  point  is  that  the  Americans  did  so 
little  with  the  opportunity  that  was  pres- 
ent, and  new  are  haring  to  win  the  oppor- 
tunity hack  at  great  cost.  Next  time,  why 
caikt  we  \x  the  revclutJcnar.es? 


But  It  Is  Serious 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    ilA;i.\,.  HVilTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr  :K)0DWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  8.  1950: 

Birr  It  Is  SERiors 
Op'.imism  IS  a  virtue  in  military  and  nj/- 
tionai  leaders,  but  it  Is  most  valuable  when 
the  civil  population  soberly  recognizes  the 
grimness  cf  the  struggle  That  grimness  !s 
contained  for  many  in  news  that  the  draft 
will  be  used  If  necessary  to  fill  increased 
manp-jwer  quotas  of  the  armed  services 

Ger.era:  MacArthur  may  be  right  In  a  nar- 
row sense  when  he  says  the  situation  of  the 
American  ground  forces  In  Korea  la  not 
aentus.  But  the  over-all  situation  is  se- 
rious 

It  IS  well  also  for  P.'-esident  Truman  to 
speak  hcpefully  about  Korea. 

But  the  meeting  of  the  Communist  attack 
already  Is  bitterly  costly  to  men  on  the 
firing  line  and  to  the  families  of  those  in 
the  casualty  lists.  The  over-all  situation 
Is  certainly  not  one  for  llghtheartedness  or 
for  business,  politics,  strikes,  and  pleasure 
as  usual  on  the  home  front. 

Not  a  f«?w  "dogfaces'"  will  remember  that 
there  were  days  of  sangTiinary  Ojhtlng  and 
heavy  destruction  After  General  MacArthur 
had  hopefully  announced  the  l;beration  of 
Manila.  That  came  not  at  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  but  toward  the  end  of  a  long 
march  back  from  defeats  that  began  on  a 
peninsula  named  Bataan. 

To  be  sure,  the  hostilities  In  Korea  repre- 
sent a  localized  conflict.  But  into  that  the- 
ater have  been  poured  somewhere  upward 
of  100  Russian  tanks,  with  great  reserves  of 
Communist  Asian  manpower  available.  The 
atruga^le  there  can  make  immense  demands 
on  America  and  lis  companion  members  of 
the  Ur-ited  Nations. 

It  u  none  too  soon  to  recognize  that  the 
struggle  Is  serious  and  will  require  long, 
hard,  unrelenting  effort. 

Governor  Dewey  struck  this  note  In  a  state- 
ment from  Albany  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  Institute  an  all-out  pr<-gram  "ic 
match  and  outstrip  Soviet  production  of 
arms."' 

Free  men  do  not  enter  with  any  delight 
Into  an  arnu  race  We  would  greatly  prefer 
that  the  S^jviet  challenge  were  to  produce 
better  "aouslng.  broader  education,  more 
adequate  diet,  or  more  suap  and  runiiing 
water  fur  earth's  millions 

But  the  challenge  Is  in  arms  Aiid  It  must 
be  met  with  the  moral  willUigness  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  help  protect  mankind  Xrom 
ravages  of  an  a^gresA-ji. 


Rearmament.  Mr  Dewey  points  out.  will 
call  fcr  allocations  of  materials,  elimination 
of  nonessential  production,  and  redirection 
of  Federal  spending.  •"No  one  shou'.d  doubt." 
he  says,  "that  the  American  people  would 
prefer  to  sicriflce  their  luxuries,  their  com- 
forts, even  essentials,  to  save  the  blood  of 
their  sons  '" 

Reports  from  the  Korean  front  Indicate 
that  American  and  other  United  Nations 
troops  win  need  weapons  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  calil)er  to  meet  the  thrust  of  Russian- 
built  armor. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
taken  a  logical  reaction  to  the  news  by 
calling  upon  military  leaders  for  full  Infor- 
mation about  the  distribution  of  defense 
equipment. 

This,  rather  than  petulance  or  criticism 
at  reverses,  is  the  way  to  meet  heavy  going 
and  to  pull  through. 

Lets  know  what  the  need  is  and  take 
steps  to  supply  it.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  the  situation  Is  serious. 


Korea  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WI.SCON.Sl.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  from  the  Euro- 
pean supplement  to  Human  Events  for 
July  5.  part  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Hani'^hens 
remarks  entitled  "Not  Merely  Gossip." 
His  comments  on  politics  and  Korea  and 
Mr.  Acheson  are  very  interesting  at  this 
time: 

Politics  and  Korea 

The  really  big  political  show  in  the  capital 
In  the  past  week  has  been  the  administra- 
tions  attempt  to  conceal  the  bankruptcy  of 
Its  foreign  policy.  This  Is  in  deadly  earnest 
and  has  .nsplred  the  violent  attacks  on  T.^rr 
by  lickspittles  in  press  and  radio  These  at- 
tacks were  concentrated  on  Taft  s  Invocation 
of  the  constitutional  role  of  Congress  in 
declarations  of  wa. .  But  the  administration 
emphasis  was  purely  tactical,  being  aimed  at 
creating  the  usual  confusion  In  the  public 
mind  when  matters  constitutional  come  up. 
Actually,  the  maneuver  was  to  conceal  T.\ft'3 
brilliant  review  of  the  State  D?partments 
record  of  complete  bankruptcy.  The  admln- 
Inlstrations  trickery  succeeded,  for  there  was 
very  little  reix)rting  of  the  Ohloan's  un- 
answerable arraignment  (of  State  Depart- 
ment blundering)  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
(see  CoNCREisiONAL  RrcoHD.  June  28). 

The  hullabaloo  over  "unity  '  Is  the  key- 
stone of  the  administration's  defense 
strategy.  The  harebrained  response  by  pub- 
lic leaders  (to  the  appeal  for  "unity")  Is  one 
of  the  most  discouraging  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  The  same  cry  of  "stand  by 
the  President"  smothered  at  the  outset  nec- 
essary criticism  of  such  policies  as  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan,  the  unconditional  surrender 
policy,  the  flrst  outlines  of  the  project  for 
UN.  etc — when  vigorous  criticism  might  have 
prevented   these  fatal   mistakes. 

It  U  ai<reed  among  honest  observers  that  a 
real  foreign  policy  can  only  be  rebuilt  after 
a  complete  clean-out  of  th  old  Slate  E>cpart- 
ment  gang,  who  originated  the  iibcve  fatal 
policies  and  brought  us  to  the  present  pass. 
Indeed  It  Is  arguable  that  such  a  house  clean- 
ing is  the  best  way  to  restore  our  prestige 
aniong  cnir  allies — not  by  protecting  vested 
State  Dopartmeut  interests,  not  by  the  cry 
of    "unity. " 


ACHE&ON 

Open  funk,  openly  arrived  at.  has  ceased 
to  be  admired  since  guiw  began  to  roar  In 
Korea;  and  so  the  myth  of  Acheson.  the  great 
statesman.  Is  fading  rapidly.  It  was  never 
more  than  a  product  of  the  tea-co.y 
camarillas  (composed  of  Washington  press 
and  polltlcos)  with  whom  the  Secretary's 
synthetic  Engll.sh  accent  and  oh-so-cute  ven- 
tures in  humorous  understatement  went  over 
gr^at  guns. 

Acheson.  since  assuming  his  post,  has  ob- 
viously been  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  to  happen  would  be  for  history  to 
Just  stop — while  he  presided  over  delicious 
little  International  confeiences.  But  history 
h.as  insisted  on  going  on  in  a  most  disagree- 
able manner.  It  is  believed  that  the  Acheson 
policy  was  blown  to  vapors  by  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  the  President's  old  Battery  D  spirit. 
Ori  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  here  who 
think  that  Acheson  and  his  crowd  are  still 
punchln':?.  It  Is  reliably  reported,  as  an  In- 
stance, that  this  crowd  is  today  strenuously 
urging,  behind  the  scenes,  the  resignation 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  said  that  Ache- 
so  i  still  has  powerful  personalit.es  behind 
him.  The  "big  brother"  of  course  Is  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  who  can  when  necessary 
mount  quite  a  publicity  offensive  in  his 
friend's  behalf.  Recently,  from  sources  close 
to  former  Secretary  of  War  Slimson.  we  heard 
of  one  such  Frankfurter  maneuver,  several 
months  a^o  when  Acheson's  via  dolorosa 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Alger  Hiss. 
These  sources  claim  to  have  been  present 
when  a  call  to  Stlmson  came  ifrom  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  "Fel'x  rpeaking " 
The  call  was  to  urge  the  old  Secretary  of  War 
to  make  public  a  letter  backing  "Dean"  which 
the  latter  did  It  can  be  Imagined  that  this 
was  not  the  only  call  made  by  "reliX." 

Yet  most  observers  here  think  Acheson's 
goose  Is  cooked.  It  Is  noted  how  some  In  the 
press  are  "building  up"  the  President  as  a 
great  statesman,  obviously  in  order  to  "build 
down"  Acheson.  (Those  v.ho  take  this  line- 
no  friends  of  Truman — are  doubtless  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  dan;:er 
of  completely  succeeding  In  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  man  from  Missouri  a  superfigure.) 
Likewise,  It  Is  noted  that  certain  press  cour- 
tiers at  the  Acheson  court  are  already — but 
privately— talklni?  with  confidence  of  how 
well  they  knew  "Averell."  For  the  capital  Is 
duly  expecting  Harrlman  to  succeed  Ache- 
son. And.  on  cne  matter  the  capital  Is  In 
aereement  — that  Averell  Harrlman  Is  very 
weak.  All  this  leads  one  to  the  conclusioa 
that  there  Is  little  hope  in  slcht  for  a  State 
Department  house  cleaning  and  a  new  vig- 
orous foreign  policy. 


Geraaaa  Youth  Recounts  Its  Fate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  an  article  by  Marion 
DonhofT  which  appeared  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Human  Events  of  July  1950.  in 
which  she  states  her  reactions  to  the 
young  people  in  Germany.  I  am  ii\sert- 
in;T  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Tins  week  the  Hamburg  firm  of  Christian 
Wegner  published  a  bot-k  which  bears  the 
title  "Jugend  untern  Schlcksal."  It  la  an 
exciting  and  stlri.re  book.    It  is  a  collectlou 
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of  the  life  histories  cf  German  boy?  and  plrls 
who  in  the  years  1948  and  1949  went  to  school 
•gain,  and  who  recorded  their  life  histories 
when  registering  for  their  matriculation. 

When  15  or  16  years  old  all  of  them  hud 
been  uprooted  by  the  chaos  of  the  last  2  vears 
of  Hitler's  reaime.  They  had  left  school  and 
been  enrolled  as  antiaircraft  helpers,  in  the 
labor  corps  or  for  military  service.  Young 
people  who  could  hardly  remember  a  time 
when  there  was  no  report  of  the  Supreme 
Command — as  one  of  them  writes — picture 
their  fate  In  the  bombing.  In  the  final  strug- 
gle for  Berlin,  in  the  dreary  trek  of  the 
refut;ee5.  and  In  Ru.sslan  prisoner  of  war 
camps.  They  do  it  In  a  short  and  crisp,  and 
sometimes  a  touching  and  gripping  manner. 

Nearly  all  of  them  refer  to  the  fact  that  in 
1945  their  whole  world  collapsed.  Even 
before  then  many  had  already  berun  to 
doubt  the  sense  of  the  whole  train  of 
events,  to  doubt  the  Integrity  of  the  Fuhrer 
and  the  moral  authority  of  his  demands. 
But  most  of  them  had  unconsciously  again 
and  again  stifled  their  doubts. 

They  all  belonged  to  the  Hitler  Youth 
(HJ)  or  to  the  League  cf  German  Girls 
(BDM).  They  had  grown  up  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  extreme  credibility,  of  fake  Idealism, 
and  they  were  suddenly  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy. Without  exception  they  have  all 
realized  thi.s  bankruptcy  to  the  full  and  faced 
up  to  It.  often  In  prolonged  and  desperate 
mental  struggle,  and  In  the  end  they  have 
mastered  their  fate.  Not  an  easy  fate:  to 
realize  at  the  age  of  18  that  those  whom  one 
had  adored  as  gods  and  heroes  had  betraved 
one:  to  .=ee  their  pride  and  dreams  annihi- 
lated. Many  stand  alone  in  the  world  and 
do  not  know  what  has  become  of  their  par- 
ents. Many  have  lost  their  homes  and,  all 
6Up{X)rt.  J 

Among  the  many  thousands  who  have  sent 
In  reports — of  which  only  a  selection  of  70 
have  been  compiled  In  this  book— there  Is 
only  one  who  has  not  found  his  way  back  to  a 
sane  life  in  this  world  and  whom  destiny 
has  broken.  All  the  ethers  display  an 
astounding  vitality,  and  have  firmly  decided 
not  to  give  up  but  to  strive  fcr  a  better 
world. 

For  those  who  are  not  content  with  hear- 
say on  the  attitude  of  German  youth,  these 
reports,  in  which  the  very  young  themselves 
take  the  stage  and  give  an  answer  to  thou- 
sands of  questions,  are  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. The  book  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
Informative  documents  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany  since  1945. 


Lobbying    Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  un- 
derstand, although  I  cannot  sympathize 
with,  the  desire  of  some  Members  of 
Congr'  .<s  to  disparage  and  dl.'^c^edlt  the 
wo.k  o^  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying.  But  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand is  the  fact  that  in  their  efforts  to 
discredit  the  committee,  some  Members 
of  this  House  will  resort  to  the  use  of  the 
product  of  a  notorious  hate-monger  who 
has  already  gone  to  jail  for  contempt  of 
Congress  in  1944.  and  is  now  again  m 
contempt  of  this  Concress. 


I  -efer  sp3cifical;y  to  the  statement  of 
Joseph  1 .  Kamp.  which  was  placed  in  the 
CoNGREssiON.AL  R*:ccRD  of  J'une  8.  page 
834L  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
fMr.  HoFFM.-Nl.  Inserting  that  state- 
ment in  the  Record  was.  it  seems  to  me. 
an  affront  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  Hou.-se.  .since 
Mr.  Kamp  hac^openly  defied  the  commit- 
tee by  refusing  to  produce  records  v,-hich 
he  had  been  directed  to  furnish  by  sub- 
pena. 

Who  is  Joe  Kamp?  On  October  6. 
1S49.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Y.ATEs]  placed  in  the  CoNc<tEssiO!J.^L 
Record  a  report  entitled  "Subversive  Ac- 
tivities of  Hate  Groups'  of  the  Ameri- 
canism Commission  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Department  of  Illinois.  That  re- 
port listed  many  of  the  organizations 
whose  purposes  and  techniques  are  con- 
trary to  the  ba.sic  precepts  of  American- 
ism. These  organizations  are  there  de- 
scribed as  being  ''inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  American  democracy"  and 
"anti-American  since  they  pit  class 
against  class,  race  against  race,  and 
creed  against  creed,  and  make  appeals 
with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis — all 
with  the  purpo.^es  c.  creating  chaos  and 
disunity  among  our  people." 

Included  in  that  list  was  Joseph  P. 
Kamp  and  his  Constitutional  Education- 
al League.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Kamp 
and  the  Constitutional  Educational 
League  were  described  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  Constitutional  Educational  League's 
main  activity  is  pamphleteering.  Pamphlets 
Issued  by  the  group  try  to  create  religious 
hostility.  In  its  accusations  of  Communist 
Infiltration  it  makes  malicious  and  irre- 
sponsible charges  against  responsible  and  re- 
spected groups  and  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing to  strengthen  and  improve  our  democracy. 
The  league  is  a  personal  vehicle  of  Kamp's 
which  sells  its  pamphlets  at  profiteering 
prices  In  order  to  insure  a  good  living  for  hira. 

Also  listed  in  that  report  was  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  and  Merwln  K. 
Hart,  whose  lobbying  activities  have  been 
the  concern  of  the  select  committee,  and 
who  was  called  before  the  committee  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Kamp.  The  report  had 
the  following  to  say  of  Mr.  Hart : 

Merwln  K.  Hart  operates  his  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  with  an  aura  of  respectability. 
Recently  Hart  abandoned  his  subtle  innu- 
endoes and  showed  his  true  character  by  re- 
sorting to  anti-Semitic  items  in  his  publica- 
tions and  speeches.  The  cfficlal  publication 
of  this  group  is  the  Economic  Council  Letter. 

Is  it  not  reaching  mighty  low  to  im- 
pu;-:n  the  integrity  of  a  duly  appointed 
House  committee  with  the  irresponsible 
and  bigoted  statement  of  a  character 
such  as  Joe  Kamp?  That  statement 
-tarnishes  the  pages  of  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
does  not  condone  the  contempt  of  Con- 
gress perpetrated  by  his  friend.  Joe 
Kamp.  Does  not  the  inserting  of  Kamps 
scurrilous  slanders  in  the  Record  have 
that  effect? 

The  persons  and  agencies  attacked  by 
a  person  like  Kamp  need  no  defense. 
The  source  of  the  attack  enables  decent - 
minded  Americans  automatically  to  d;o- 
iLgai'd  li. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  June 
21.  page  S031  of  the  Record,  mentioned 
a  number  of  organizations  and  implied 
they  were  on  tne  Attorney  Generals  s'ab- 
versive  list  Let  us  keep  the  record 
straight.  Not  cne  of  those  organizations 
is  on  the  list. 


Hats  Off  to  the  Keogh  Subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  situation  in  Korea  and 
the  threat  it  entails  for  our  national 
security,  the  report  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Oil  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
our  colleague  Representative  Eugene  J. 
Keogh.  of  New  York,  is  very  timely  and 
important.  This  subcommittee  under- 
took some  months  ago  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  oil  imports  from 
abroad  on  our  domestic  oil  producers 
and  our  domestic  production. 

In  the  report  recently  concluded  by 
the  subcommittee  proper  consideration 
was  also  given  to  its  effects  on  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  national  security.  As 
such,  the  subcommittee's  efforts  are  a 
distinct  and  timely  contribution  for 
which  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  that  subcommittee  deserve  our  appre- 
ciation and  high  commendation. 

The  petroleum  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  lauded  the  sub- 
committees report  as  a  "careful  and  com- 
prehensive study"  I  believe  that  all 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  interested 
in  reading  W.  M.  Jablonskis  article  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
July  6.  1950.  which  is  as  follows; 
PrraoLEVM  Comments 
(By  W.  M  Jablonski) 

C.MlErUL   AND   COMPREHENSIVE   STfDT 

It  seems  a  little  ironical  for  a  Government 
committee  to  find  It  necessary  to  warn  an 
industry  of  the  pitfalls  of  Inviting  Govern- 
ment control. 

This  In  effect  Is  what  the  House  Small 
Business  Oil  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Eugene  Keogh  (Democrat.  New  York),  did  ia 
its  report  on  a  comprehensive  14-month  In- 
vestigation Into  the  eflecis  of  oil  imports  oa 
domestic  producers. 

Commenting  on  prop>osed  legislation  for  a 
5  percent  oil  import  quota,  sponsored  by 
some  independent  oU  producers,  the  Keogli 
report  ol>served: 

"It  appears  rather  unusual  for  an  Industry, 
or  rather  a  segment  thereof,  to  request  Fed- 
eral control  ol  any  feature  of  the  Industry's 
business  when  this  Industry,  and  particu- 
larly this  segment,  has  fought  for  so  many 
years  to  avoid  Federal   control.  " 

The  report  went  on  to  p>oint  out  that  es- 
tablishment of  any  quantitative  quota  re- 
quires establishment  of  some  Federal  agency 
to  administer  the  quota,  and  that  such  aa 
agency  Inevitably  would  have  to  become  In- 
volved not  only  in  questions  of  allocation* 
but  also  In  the  conservation  practices  of  the 
domestic  iuduiu-y. 
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••Wh.t  would  happen."  a5ked  the  Kcovrh 
•ubcjtmnttt**,  "when  the  Federal  agency  acl- 
mints.erlng  the  quota  system  determines  at 
any  given  time  that  domestic  prcxluctlon  la 
exceed. r.j?  the  maximum  efflclent  rates? 
Wculd  It  r.rt  mean  that  this  same  agency 
would  l^e  required  to  take  steps  which  might 
be  tantamount  to  an  Interference  with  the 
lights  &;  the  respective  States  to  control  their 
production? 

"This  question  has  been  presented  to  sev- 
eral witnesses.  The  usual  answer  has  been 
to  the  effect  that  the  respective  States  couid 
tell  the  Federal  administering  agency  the 
amount  of  their  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production.  The  subccmmtttee  s  next  ques- 
tion has  always  been,  and  no  satisf.ictory 
anawer  has  been  received  to  date:  What  will 
happrn  In  the  State  of  CAlifomla.  which  has 
no  conservation  program?  Would  It  nut  be 
foolish  to  give  a  Federal  agency  the  respon- 
sibility of  adtxvlntsterlnp  a  quota  syst?in  lu 
keeping  with  good  conservation  practices  for 
domestic  production,  and  then  take  from 
that  agency  the  authority  to  properly  admin- 
ister->" 

The  report  found  not  much  more  good  to 
ssf  for  the  proposed  alternative  leglslaticn 
to  hike  Import  tariffs  to  »1.05  per  barrel. 

Diligent  Investigation,  it  declared,  failed  to 
reveal  a.Ty  ahowlng  of  whether  a  SI  05  tax 
would  limit  the  Import  of  any  quantity  of  oil, 
a  certain  quantity  of  oil.  or  all  oil  Imports. 
Nor  has  It  l>een  able  to  ascertain  th^it  anyone 
has  established  a  sliding  scale  cf  tariffs  which 
might  be  necessary  to  cope  with  the  eventu- 
alities of  domestic  price  fluctuations,  the 
committee  noted,  and  concluded: 

"It  wcu'.d  be  rather  disastrous  to  blindly 
Impose  a  lax  or  a  tarlfl  that  could  possibly 
c\irtall  all  Imports  and  thus  leave  the  con- 
sumers  and  users  cf  specialty  crude  and  re- 
sidual fuel  oils  without  an  economically 
feasible  source  of  supply  " 

The  Keogh  report — adopted  unanimously 
by  the  who  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee ( headed  by  Weight  Patman  of  Texas  i  — is 
probably  the  most  thorough  and  most  objec- 
tive study  of  this  controversial  question  un- 
dertaken by  any  congressional  group. 

Its  recommendation  against  congressional 
restrictions  and  in  fr.vor  of  voluntary  Indus- 
try Import  cuts  was  made  only  after  e.xten- 
slve  hearlnsrs  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. evaJuaticn  of  the  Interests  of  consumers 
and  marketers  as  well  as  of  producers,  and 
analysis  of  the  specific  Import  plans  of  indi- 
vidual companies. 

Its  open-minded  approach  and  refusal  to 
jump  to  either  extreme  Is  clear  throughout. 
For  instance,  while  finding  that  Independent 
producers  are  correct  In  claiming  that  some 
Imports  are  fxcesslve.  the  report  observes 
that  this  has  not  affected  United  States  drill- 
ing activities  to  daie  end  that  its  actual 
effect  on  the  Independent  producer  has  b:;en 
a  diminution  of  income  from  the  1S43  level. 
And  on:y  a  portion  of  that  diminution  can 
be  attributed  to  Imports,  it  adds,  because  the 
domestic  oil  supplanted  by  Imports  Is  still 
In  the  ground  and  will  ultimately  be  pro- 
duced at  a  price. 

The  objectivity  of  the  ccmralttecs  study 
has  drawn  praise  even  from  Russell  Brown, 
cf  the  It;dep>endent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  who  has  spearheaded  the  demand 
lor  legislative  &urbs  While  expressing  dis- 
appointment that  the  report  did  not  offer  a 
remedy  that  would  ^ive  Immediate  relief. 
Mr  Brown  described  the  study  as  thorough 
and  factual  and  credited  the  committee  with 
a  distinct  and  most  commendable  service  in 
developing  the  record. 

Last  fail.  Chairman  Kcosh  promised  that 
his  committee's  final  report  would  not  con- 
sider the  domestic  producer  or  importer 
alone,  but  would  give  consideration  to  the 
whole  Industry,  the  domest'.c  eronomy.  and 
our  n?.ri>nal  security.  It  la  clear  that  he  has 
lived  up  to  that  promise. 


Israel  Support:  t'^e  United  Stales 
on  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUS2  CF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  record 
^Mth  much  satisfaction  and  pride  the 
fact  that  at  a  time  \vhen  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  a  .serious  emergency 
in  Korea  because  of  a  shameless  act  of 
aseression  on  the  part  of  communism 
the  httle  State  of  Lsrael  has  taken  a  fear- 
le.ss  and  courageous  stand  alongside  of 
our  country.  On  July  2,  1950.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  officially  condemned 
that  agRression  and  agreed  to  support 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
its  efforts  to  end  the  hostilities  in  Korea 
and  to  restore  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  al.so  noteworthy  that  while  Israel 
quickly  jumped  to  the  support  of  the 
United  States  views  and  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations,  Euypt.  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  has  refused 
to  do  so.  Nor  have,  thus  far.  any  of  the 
other  Arab  states  taken  a  stand  in  the 
United  Nations  in  support  of  the  United 
Stat?s  position.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  Britain — and  to  some  extent 
our  own  country — has  been  supplying 
Ihem  with  arms  during  the  past  year. 

Only  a  i;hort  time  ago  those  who 
should  have  known  better  were  sayin:^ 
that  Israel  would  prove  to  be  a  hotbed 
cf  communism  and  a  threat  to  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Now 
we  find  that  the  Stale  of  Israel,  itself 
only  2  years  old  and  be.set  with  enor- 
mous problems  of  immigration  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  has  nevertheless  un- 
hesitatingly joined  forces  with  the 
United  States  in  the  fight  for  world 
peace. 

Korea  is  beccmin?  an  acid  test  for 
many  problems  in  the  crucible  of  world 
affairs.  For  one  thing,  it  has  shown 
us  who  is  our  friend  and  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  upon  whom  we  can 
depend  least  and  trust  even  less. 

The  following  official  statement  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  regarding  its 
stand  on  the  Korean  issue  was  adopted 
by  its  Knesseth  at  a  special  session  at- 
tended by  its  President: 

The  Government  of  Israel  opposes  and 
condemns  aggression  wherever  it  may  oc- 
cur and  from  whatever  quarter  It  may 
emanate.  In  fulflUment  of  her  c)ea»  obli- 
gation under  the  Charter,  Israel  supports 
the  Security  Council  In  Its  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  the  breach  of  peace  In  Korea 
and  restore  peace  In  that  area.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  hopes  that  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  Its  endeavors  to  aline 
aU  the  great  powers  In  the  common  effort 
for  safeguarding  tlie  peace  of  the  world. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  6.  1950,  is 
indeed  appropos: 

EcTPT  Stands  Aside 

The  Egyptian  refusal  to  Join  the  free  world 
In  its  condemnation  of  the  North  Korean 
a-»5resslon  ha.s  b?en  a  blow.  Egypt  is  a  mem- 
ber of   the   Security   Council,  and  whUe  it 


turned  out  that  her  adhesion  to  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  armed  Intervention  was  not 
necessary,  the  moral  effect  of  her  opposition 
haa  been  damaging  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

The  reasons  for  this  action  are  complicated 
and  a  little  obscure.  Infernal  politics  are  at 
present  in  a  heated  condition,  with  the  ruling 
Wafd  party  applying  some  arbitrary  and 
highly  undemocratic  procedures  against  the 
opposition.  29  of  whose  Senators  were 
dismissed  from  Parliament  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  has  long  been  a  virtual  necessity  for 
Egyptian  political  parties  to  assume  a  fer- 
vent natlonr.lisiic  role  against  Britaiii  be- 
cause of  the  Suez  Canal  and  treaty  negotia- 
tions, and  against  the  United  States  because 
of  Palestine.  There  was  doubtle.ss  some  de- 
free  cf  pique  Involved.  There  must  also 
have  been  an  unwillingness  to  admit  that  a 
critical  world  situation  has  arisen  which 
would  make  the  defense  of  the  Suez  Canal 
a  mora  vital  United  Nations  issue  than  it  has 
been. 

Considering  the  situation  coolly,  as  one 
must,  the  attitude  of  Egypt  l3  not  too  hard 
to  understand,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  we  and  the  other  democracies  who 
are  supporting  the  Korean  action  deplore  the 
stand  that  Egypt  has  taken.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  stories  out  of  Cairo  that  our  State 
Department,  acting  through  Ambassador 
Caffery.  is  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  on 
Egypt  to  change  her  mind.  Egypt  Is  a  sover- 
eign country,  the  greatest  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions, and  she  certainly  cannot  be  forced  to  do 
anything  of  this  sort  against  her  wUl,  How- 
ever, there  have  been  Indications  that  many 
influential  Egyptians  do  not  approve  of  the 
Governments  action.  Those  of  us  sitting  on 
the  outside  caunot  help  feeling  that  a  great 
mistr-ke  was  m.idc,  one  as  damaging  to 
Egypt's  prestige  and  place  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  world  situation  as  It  was  unhappy 
for  the  United  Nations. - 

This  Is  no  time  to  bury  one's  head  in  the 
sands  cf  the  Sahara  Desert  and  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  world  It  at  a  crossroads.  After 
her  inltl.-il  abstention,  India  recognized  that 
she  must  go  down  our  road,  the  road  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  It  teems  as  If  E>fypt 
must  reconsider  and  make  the  same  fateful 
and  satisfying  decision. 


Our  Merchant  Fleet  and  War-Risk 
S.hipping  lasurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

Ct     W.\SH!NC10.N 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Korean  situation  with  its  impHcations 
calls  for  immediate  consideration  by 
Congross  of  two  e.xtremcly  important 
propo.sals.  The  first  deal.,  with  the  need 
for  repair  of  certain  ships  in  our  laid-up 
merchant  fleet.  The  other  has  to  do  with 
reactivating  Federal  war-riik  shipping 
iixsurance. 

Most  authorities  are  of  the  opinion 
that  our  merchant  marine  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  defense  needs.  A  defi- 
nite shortage  of  passenger  liners  exisLs — 
pas.senger  liners  readily  convertible  for 
u.se  as  troop  transports.  Many  vessels, 
deemed  essential  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. l:e  dormant  in  the  lay-up  fleets 
on  our  three  coasts.  The  Maritime  Com- 
musion  has   twice  recommended   that 
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mnitary-type  ve.s.sels  In  these  fleets  b« 
repaired  and  put  in  readiness  for  emer- 
gencies. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recom- 
mend similar  action,  with  specific  desig- 
il&tions  as  to  the  type  and  the  number  of 
vessels  to  be  repaired.  The  Shipbuilders 
Council  likcw  ise  support  this  program. 

Because  of  lack  of  shipbuilding  and 
ship-repair  work,  shipyard.?  of  the  Na- 
tion are  being  dismantled  and  closed. 
The  skilled  shipbuilding  personnel  are 
seeking  employment  in  other  fields.  In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  war.  these  yards 
and  these  workmen  would  not  be  imme- 
diately available  to  reactivate  the  yards. 
Repair  work  on  vessels  in  the  lay-up  fleet 
would  keep  the  yards  in  operation  and 
the  skilled  workmen  available.  Appro- 
priations for  such  purpose  are  necessary 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  at  once  enact 
stand-by  legislation  to  provide  Govern- 
ment war-risk  insurance  similar  to  that 
in  existence  during  World  War  II  to  in- 
sure continued  operation  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  These  vessels  now  carry-  pri- 
vate insurance  which  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation upon  48  hours'  notice  in  the 
event  of  a  major  outbreak.  One  can 
readily  see  what  the  effect  would  be  upon 
a  most  important  phase  of  our  national 
defense,  namely,  shipping,  if  there  were 
10  war-risk  Insurance  immediately  avail- 
able upon  cancellation  of  private  insur- 
ance. In  event  of  an  emergency,  our 
ships  must  be  kept  in  continuous  op- 
eration. There  must  be  no  delays. 
Stand-by  legislation  must  be  ready  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
put  the  legislation  into  effect  upon  no- 
tification by  the  President  that  private 
war-risk  insurance  was  no  longer  avail- 
able. 


The  Challenge  to  Free  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.KRUSE,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  this  .hour  are  such  as 
to  cau.se  grave  concern  to  all  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  America's  posi- 
tion  of  leadership  places  serious  and 
grave  responsibility  upon  its  leaders.  I 
would  consider  it  a  most  tragic  mistake 
If  Congress  were  to  adjourn  at  a  time 
v.hcn  Americans  are  engaged  in  mortal 
conflict  on  far-flung  battlefields.  The 
Congress  must  stay  in  session.  The  chal- 
lenge must  be  met  and  we  must  give  our 
overwhelming  and  united  support  to 
those  whose  sacrifice  far  exceeds  that  of 
^e  here  at  home.  I  cannot  at  this  time 
conceive  of  politics  and  business  as  usual. 
I  can  well  conceive  and  understand  the 
attitude  toward  us  by  those  ^ho  are  car- 
rying the  heavie.st  burdens  at  this  time 
If  we  do  not  decisively  demonstrate  our 
determination  and  umty  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conflict  in  Korea  Is 
not  a  police  action.  The  unprovoked,  il- 
legal, and  wanton  act  of  agsrcssion  by 
the    Soviet-sponsored    North    Korean 


Communist  forces  simply  foreshadows 
the  possibility  of  other  grave  events.  To 
construe  the  implications  of  the  Korean 
war  as  less  is  sheer  folly.  I  sincerely 
trust  and  hope  that  all  responsible  au- 
thorities keep  the  American  people  as 
fully  advised  as  possible.  To  do  less 
would  be  an  Insult  to  the  courage  and 
character  of  all  Americans,  and  those 
who  prefer  liberty  to  slavery.  It  would 
be  sheer  blindness  and  ignorance  to 
underestimate  the  implications  of  the 
present  situation.  The  Korean  situ- 
ation is  but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  I 
therefore  plead  that,  within  the  tiounds 
of  security,  the  American  people  be  fully 
advised,  and  that  all  responsible  au- 
thorities including  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  all  steps  that  are 
ncces.sary  so  that  we  may  be  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  All  of  contine  ital 
Europe  was  lost  to  totalitarian  forces 
prior  to  our  entr>'  into  World  War  IL 
Time  was  on  our  side  then;  time  may  be 
fa.st  running  out  now. 

I  am  a  combat  veteran  of  the  last  war 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  tragedy 
befalling  those  who  must  hold  the  line 
in  the  early  stages  of  battle.  Idle  talk 
and  complacency  at  such  times  can  ulti- 
mately prove  very  expensive  in  both  re- 
sources and.  more  important,  lives. 
Were  it  not  for  those  who  down  throuch 
the  ages  have  been  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for  their  fellow  man.  we  would  not 
have  a  Nation  wherein  we  could  worry 
about  business,  economy,  and  politics  as 
usual,  I  sincerely  believe  that  most 
Americans  are  not  guilty  of  shortsighted- 
ness and  complacency,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  American  public  is 
ready  in  all  respects  to  meet  this  great- 
est of  all  challenges  to  the  existence  of 
hberty  and  justice  on  this  earth. 


False  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Judge  Adrian  Bon- 
nelly  of  the  municipal  court  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  article  points  up  very 
vividly  the  situation  in  which  our  judi- 
ciary throughout  the  country  finds  it- 
self as  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Our  judges  are  still  trying  to  live 
oa  a  prewar  scale  of  salaries.  Judge 
Bonnelly  has  bravely  offered  his  case  as 
an  example  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
threat  to  our  Judiciary  and  our  judicial 
system. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  present  Congress  to  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  our  judges  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  concentrate  whole- 
heartedly on  their  judicial  activities,  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  financial  prob- 
lems and  thinking  of  leaving  the  bench 
for  more  lucrative  positions  to  support 
their  families.    These  bills  are  now  be- 


fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
awaiting  clearance.  Early  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
Imperative, 

Judge  Bonnelly's  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  This  Week,  July 
9.  1950.  and  is  as  follows: 

MrsT  Honest  Judges  Go  Broke? — In  Mant 
Parts  op  the  CorNTsr,  Judges  Ahe  Gct- 
TTNG  1938  Wages  To  Meft  1950  Ck>sTs — No 
WoNDEH  Good  Men  Refuse  To  Sexvc — A 
Veteean  Jukist  Speaks  Otrr  ABotrr  a 
Dangehous   SrruATioN 

(By  Judge  Adrian  Bonnelly.  as  told  to  Ray 
Josephs) 

I  don't  know  If  you  have  ever  been  In  my 
coun.  Watching  me  as  I  sit  in  Judgment, 
handing  down  decisions  that  can  take  away 
your  children,  cost  you  your  savings,  or  even 
put  you  behind  bars,  you  probably  think  of 
me  as  an  impressive,  even  awe-inspiring  fig- 
ure. In  my  black  robes,  surrounded  by  my 
bailiffs,  aides,  and  the  walnut  paneling  of 
my  spacious  courtroom,  I  personify  the 
prestige  and  secxirity  or  the  law.  I  myaelf, 
however,  no  longer  feel  secure. 

For  though  I  am  a  judge  who  cherisheg 
the  honor,  standing,  and  tradition  of  the 
law,  Im  also  a  man.  Im  the  head  of  a 
family,  a  father  with  three  daughters.  I 
have  carpenters  bills  to  pay.  my  wife  need* 
a  new  coat,  and  the  ralnspout  leaks. 

Prestige  and  honor  don't  help  me  make 
ends  meet.  And  the  position  Tm  In— shared 
by  thousands  of  Judges — Is  creating  a  situa- 
tion endangering  your  rights. 

Except  In  a  few  States.  Judges*  salaries  in 
common  pleas,  municipal,  circuit,  district, 
and  in  some  Instances  State  superior  courts' 
are  Inadequate.  Judges  In  these  courts, 
which  among  them  handle  almost  every  as- 
pect of  your  civil  and  equity  rights,  yo\ir 
domestic  relations.  Juvenile,  and  niany 
criminal  cases — are  still  getting  the  same,  or 
virtually  the  same,  take-home  pav  as  they 
did  before  the  war,  while  their  'expenses, 
like  everyone  else's  have  risen  100  to  200 
percent. 

SILENCE    SHOULD    BE    BROKEN 

The  result:  Unless  they  are  rich  men 
who  ve  previously  earned,  inherited,  or  mar- 
ried fortunes,  most  Judges  have  had  to  scrape 

to  the  bottom  of  their  resources.      Some 

especially  among  the  younger  men— have  re- 
signed to  return  to  private  practice.      And 

in    a    few    cases — happily    stUl    very    few 

judges  have  surrendered  to  the  venal  tempta- 
tions freely  offered  them. 

It  is  because  of  this  last  development, 
threatening  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Judi- 
cial system,  that  I  feel  the  self-imposed  si- 
lence of  the  thousands  of  underpaid  and 
overworked  Judges  should  be  broken. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  own  case.  Per- 
haps at  first  glance,  my  salary  of  fl2.000 
lociis  pretty  good.  But  during  the  last  11 
years  Ive  been  getting  poorer  and  po(;rer. 
When  I  gave  up  a  lucrative  law  practice  to 
take  a  Judgeship  in  Philadelphia.  I  knew  the 
financial  sacrifices  the  lessened  Income  en- 
tailed, I  felt  that  by  drawing  on  fixed  in- 
come from  Investments  and  with  a  little 
careful  budgeting.  Id  have  no  trouble. 

PRIVATE   INTERESTS    INTERFUtg 

Because  members  of  my  family  have  been 
In  the  law  for  the  past  4C0  years,  the  op- 
portunity to  be  cf  service  appealed  to  me 
as  It  does  to  almost  every  lawyer  worth  his 
salt.  I  wanted  to  be  a  good,  thorough,  con- 
scientious Judge,  a  judge  who  would  never 
allow  other  affairs  or  private  Interests  to  in- 
terfere with  the  prompt  and  proper  perform- 
ance of  my  duty.  But  as  living  costs  rose  I 
began  realizing  hew  heavy  my  expenses 
would  be. 

The  little  cottage  wed  bought  In  FlorldA 
for  retirement  someday  v:us:  fir.st  to  go.  W» 
had  a  seashore  place  down  in  Atlantic  City. 
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Mr  wife  and  I  d«ld«^l  »e  didn't  really  need 
that  eilher  Cars?  Well,  you  can  only 
drive  one  anyway.  And  though  aome  people 
think  Judges  travel  only  In  chauffeur-driven 
limousine*,  my  wife  does  very  well  at  the 
wheel. 

The  pinch  really  began  when  household 
ccksis  soared.  Once  we  had  tli.ee  In  help;  to- 
day llCrs.  Bonnelly  does  the  hcusewcrk. 
though  not  even  most  oi  our  neighbors  know 
it.  It  the  stores  sell  me  one  new  suit  a 
year,  they're  lucky.  My  wife  sews  and  re- 
makes many  cf  her  own  things.  My  eldest 
dai^htcr.  m  lawyer,  is  married:  the  two  oth- 
ers wjrk.  not  Just  because  they  want  to  te 
career  gir'.s — though  It  happens  that  they  do. 
I:  s  Ju5i  that  oi  necessity  they  must  cj:i- 
trtbute  to  their  own  support. 

In  1»47.  all  Pennsylvania  Judges,  myself 
amon^  them,  were  given  a  20-p?rcent  raise. 
This  made  my  salary  112.000.  Yet  actually 
I  have  a  good  deal  less  than  the  810.000  I  re- 
ceived In  1538.  I  was  wryly  reminded  of  that 
fac;  as  I  heard  a  domestic-relations  case  last 
week 

Th«  man  was  a  plumber.  Ten  years  a^o  I 
ordo-od  him  to  pay  his  wife  »10  support  from 
his  $25  we?k'.y  (tl.300  annual)  Income.  Re- 
centlv  sh?  sought  a  readjustment.  I  granted 
her  »40  weekly.  For  his  earnings  had  gone 
up  f'jur-:o:d— to  $125.  cr  86.5C0  a  year.  S.^el- 
wjrkers.  nainers,  clerks,  streetcar  conductor-? 
all  have  had  one.  two.  three,  and  four  rounds 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  living  costs. 

FBOTESSIONAL    EXPENSES.    TOO 

Wher?  food  once  cost  me  $30  a  week  It 
now  takes  $80  (cr  $3,120  yearly)  to  run  the 
table  and  pay  for  household  Incidsntali. 
plus  $240  a  J  ear.  or  520  a  month,  for  lunches 
Houaehcld  repairs  and  upkeep  require  at 
least  $200  a  year:  the  electrician  and  his 
meter  get  another  $150  Medical  bills  run  to 
$250.  clothing,  shoes,  hats  for  my  wife  and 
mji«lf — $750  The  mortgage  on  my  hiuse 
ruiis  to  $1,203  a  year.  Heating  takes  another 
•300 

And  then  there  are  man-  profsssional  ex- 
penses that  the  average  person  doesn  t  have. 
Membership  In  the  various  organizations  to 
which  a  judge  must  belong  costs  $500  yearly. 
Necessary  books,  journals,  and  papers  run 
another  $500  My  charity  contributions- 
judges  are  exp^cied  to  be  grnerous  during 
every  drive — take  about  $1,000  The  pension 
fund,  tiiat  will  pay  me  $3  000  a  year  after 
retirement,  removes  another  51.000  from  my 
take- heme  pay  City  tax  is  SI ;0  a  year.  Big- 
gect  item  of  all  is  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
which  costs  me  nearly  $2,000.  The  ironic 
thing  ab-jut  that  item  Is  that  back  in  1938, 
before  my  raise.  Judges  weren't  subject  to 
the  mcom?  tax.  Thus  tlie  ta  :  Just  about 
balances  the  raise. 

The  result  U  that  my  expenses  last  year 
were  act'aally  $2,560  ci'*'^^"  than  Income. 
That  s  been  true  for  the  past  several  years 

What  about  ouUlde  work  to  augment  in- 
come? The  custom  of  Judges  practicing  law 
on  the  side  has  been  steadily  curtailed,  for 
sensible  reasons.  No  Judge  can  be  st.nctly 
Impartttl  about  a  lawyer  against  whom,  a 
few  hours  previously,  be  has  argued  as  a  fel- 
knr  »ttor.iey.  New  Jerseys  new  constitu- 
tion, tor  Instance,  correctly  abolished  this 
practice. 

B<::;;dea.  what  with  the  meetings,  confer- 
ences, board  sessions,  aud  the  terriflcaHv 
overcrowded  calendar  in  mo3t  courts,  a  Jucl^e 
btu  no  tuue  for  ouuld;  work.  Last  year  cur 
court  heard  over  20000  domcitlc-relatlons 
caxM  plus  an  equal  numtir  of  Juvenile  cases. 
Toe  evjry  ho'Jr  on  the  bench  there  were  two 
In  cham'rers.  or  »".th  a  bulr^lng  brief  case  at 
h'..me.  V.'rltmg  dccisiena.  keeping  up  with 
new  decrees  in  law  Journals.  cou.icn.  legisla- 
ture, and  Consrces.  ial:e  time  and  energy. 

Like  other  judgea  in  the  same  eltuaticn. 
I  have  trimmed  expenses  in  every  way  I  can 
think  of.  End  finally  dipped  Into  savings. 
I've  ra£:;?d  In  all  my  war  bonds,  substituted 
neighb  rhocd  movies  f  »r  Broadway  shows, 
cut    out   many   other   pleasures.     My   wife, 


fortunately  for  me.  Is  uninterested  In  Cadil- 
lacs or  yearly  minks.  Together.  I  know,  we'll 
solve  our  problems,  and  neither  of  us  is  com- 
plaining. 

The  thing  that  worries  m.e  Is  what  I've  seen 
happen  to  other  men  Every  Judge  and  most 
lawyers  know  of  Judges  squeezed  by  hospital 
bills  or  other  emergencies  who've  had  to 
go  Into  debt— of  others  who've  speculated  In 
the  market.  And  everyone  connected  with 
our  courts  knows  how  the  self-seeking,  the 
unscrupulous  and  the  downri£:ht  corrupt 
have  applied  a  score  of  persuasive  tempta- 
tions to  these  economically  insecure  Judges. 

rrs  D.\Ncnior3 

I  don't  attempt  to  Justify  what's  happened 
In  some  cases.  Or  to  say  that  weak  men  who 
prove  dishonest — directly  or  indirectly — 
wouldn't  have  strayed  if  they  had  all  the 
world's  money.  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  Judges, 
who.  despite  the  sacrifices  Involved  in  sal- 
aries far  smaller  than  what  they  could  earn 
as  practicing  lawyers,  have  stood  highest  In 
honesty,  decency,  and  Judicial  capacity. 

What  I  do  say  Is  that  a  dangerous  situation 
exists.  And  that  judges — like  anyone  else— 
put  Into  a  position  where  they  find  it  ex- 
tremely diQcult  to  make  ends  meet,  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  easier  prey  tJ  temptation 
than  men  w'.io  are  financially  Independent. 
Two  other  things  are  also  likely  to  happen. 
Men  with  the  background,  training,  and 
ability  to  be  good  Judges  but  lacking  pri- 
vate wealth  will  no  longer  be  Interested  in 
taking  offlce.  Our  Judgeships  will  go  only 
to  rich  men.  or  to  men  with  wealthy  fathers 
or  fathers-in-law  willmg  to  subsidize  them. 

It  will  also  mean  that  our  judges  will  be 
older  men.  past  their  prime  and  larking  the 
freshness  of  approach  the  law  needs.  In- 
stead of  the  b?3t  men.  the  bench  may  well 
come  to  be  occupied  by  incompetents,  sec- 
ond-raters or  political  henchmen  expecting 
to  "get  theirs." 

ITS    TOtJR    PROBLEM 

Where  am  I  and  others  like  me  to  turn? 
I  think  It  is  lo  you.  the  American  public 
May'oe  you've  never  been  in  court.  But  some 
day  when  the  things  you  hold  clearest  are 
at  stake,  yc  u  may  be.  You'll  benefit  If  our 
courts  and  Judges  are  gcod. 

Perhaps  we  can't  affcrd  to  pay  a  brilliant 
lawyer  who  might  make  an  excellent  Judge 
wha*  he  m.lght  earn  In  private  practice.  But 
can  we  afford  not  to  see  to  It  that  the  best 
men  can  earn  enough  as  Judges  to  Induce 
them  to  serve*"  Can  we  permit  our  Judges 
to  be  put  In  a  position  where  they  are  subject 
to   temptation'' 

It  we  Americans  think  these  things  cannot 
be  permitted,  what  can  be  done  about  It? 
Sjme  Judges  urge  tax-free  salaries,  explain- 
ing: 'Switching  funds  from  one  govern- 
mental pocket  to  another  wouldn't  raise  the 
budget"  I  don't  pgree.  Let  one  grcun  of 
Government  servants  go  tax-free  and  the 
door  Is  open  to  all.  Furthermore.  I  want 
to  pay  my  fair  share  of  taxes. 

But  steps  cm  be  t?ken.  As  a  stnrt.  here  Is 
R  program  favored  by  many  judges  to  whom 
I've  talked: 

1.  Conr^css  should  have  ita  Judiciary  or 
ot'ner  appropriate  committee  make  a  com- 
pleie  -ludy  cf  the  rltuation.  both  as  it  applies 
to  our  197  Federal  district  ccurt  judges  and 
our  thcUiands  of  State  judges. 

3.  Theae  committees  should  work  In  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
State  leglElatLires,  the  bar  associations,  and 
cltlrons'  com-mlttecs  to  develop  new  salary 
Btaiidards. 

This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  States 
of  Ohio.  Texas,  California.  Kentucky.  New 
York,  lUinois,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 
Michisan.  and  Georgia,  rcpie^entlng  over  50 
percent  of  the  national  population.  In  that 
order,  according  to  a  recent  study  of  the 
Texas  Committee  on  Judicial  Salaries,  t'aey 
pay  the  lowest  salaries  per  1.000  of  popula- 
tion.   Tl>e  10  jurisdictions  paying  the  high- 


est on  the  same  basis  are.  !n  order:  Dela- 
ware. Nevada.  Wyoming.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Hawaii,  Vermont.  R'nude  Island.  New 
Hampshire,  Montana,  and  Now  Mexico. 
These  figures  were  compiled  last  year,  and 
som.e  changes  have  occurred  since  then,  bfkt 
basically  the  picture  remains  unchanged. 

3.  Insofar  as  possible,  these  standards 
should  reflect  not  only  the  current  cost  of 
living  in  the  various  iireas  of  the  United 
States  but  local  assessed  real-estate  valua- 
tions producing  the  tax?s  from  which 
judges'  salaries  must  come. 

UNAWARE   PUBLIC 

In  the  last  few  years  many  States  have 
con-idered  moves  for  judicial  salary  In- 
creases. Bills  have  been  passed  In  several 
places — In  Colorado.  Idaho,  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan. Montana.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee.  Wis- 
consin. Wyoming,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia among  others.  Eut  in  many  other 
places,  bills  have  been  defeated  because  the 
public  was  not  aware  of  the  facts.  That's 
why  I  have  offered  my  own  case  In  evi- 
dence. If  the  steps  necersary  to  correct 
these  conditions  are  tnkcn.  we  will  be  able 
to  Insure  that  our  Judges  v.ill  be  above 
temptation.  If  we  fall,  then  the  loss  will  be 
yours — and  that  of  every  other  American. 


Who  Opened  the  Door  to  These  Nazis? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEiN 

OF  NEW   YCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VES 

Th-TSday.  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  a  press  release  from  my  offlco 
of  July  7;  certain  corre.^pondence  with 
public  officials  regarding  a  Slovakian  Nazi 
named  Karol  Sidor:  and  the  newspaper 
column  of  Walter  Winchell  as  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  information  I 
had  about  this  man  Sidor  came  to  m.e  a 
year  ago  in  a  letter  from  Andre'.v 
Valuchok,  editor  of  New  Yorkski  Dennik. 
a  daily  newspap)er  printed  in  New  York 
in  Slovakian.  with  an  editorial  policy 
agreeing  generally  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration on  most  issues.  His  letter 
follows: 

New  "Vorksky  Dennik. 
New   York,  July  19,  1949. 
Hon.  Arthur  G.  Kliin. 

Houe  of  Represertatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dfar  Sir:  We  have  Just  heard  from  very 
reliable  sources  that  Karol  Sidor,  the  former 
'Minister  of  the  Slovak  State  to  Vatican."  Is 
trying  to  enter  United  States,  or.the  American 
Zone  of  Germany. 

Karol  Sidor  was  the  founder  and  the  leader 
of  the  nuiorious  Hlmka  Guards,  a  Nazi  or- 
ganization, which  during  the  Hitler  days 
terrorized  Slovakia,  carried  on  pogroms,  and 
hunted  down  American  airmen  who  were 
forcei  down  in  Czechoslovakia.  These  they 
turnod  over  to  l^e  Germans. 

Sidor  tried  several  times  to  enter  LS.\ 
but  the  State  Dep:Trtment  would  not  permit 
K. 

1  hope  that  he  will  not  succeed  again  and 
thus  I  ask  for  your  help  and  your  Interven- 
tion In  the  name  of  decency  and  democracy, 
the  cause  wlikh  you  so  ardently  cspou-e. 

I  thank  you  awjain  for  ycur  help  In  this 
matter  and  remain. 

Very  Iruly  yours. 

Andse'.v  V.aluchek. 
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T  transmitted  thi.s  information  to  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Na- 
tional Defense. 

All  replied.  I  was  Informed  verbally 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  that  a  lock-out  would  be  posted 
against  his  possible  entry  into  the  United 
6tat?s. 

The  State  Department  gave  full  infor- 
mation m  these  two  letters: 

August  18,  1949. 
Hon.  Arthur  G.  Klein, 

House  0/  Reprenentatites. 
Mt  Dr./.R  Mr.  Klein:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
dated  July  22.  1949,  concerning  your  Interest 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Karol  Sidor,  who  desires 
to  come  to  the  United  States  from  Italy. 

The  records  of  the  Department  show  that 
the    American    consulate    general    at    Naples 
refused  a  visa  to  Mr.  Sidor  in  1947,  under  the 
authority  of   title   22.   section   53  33,   of   the 
Code    of    Federal    Regulations,    as    a    pe.-son 
whose  entry  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.     Authority  to 
Issue  or  refuse  a   visa   is   vested   by  law   In 
American   consuls   abroad   and   the   Depart- 
ment has  recently  been  Informed  that  Inter- 
ested persons  have  requested  reconsideration 
of  this  c:.se  by  the  consulate  general.     As- 
surance is  given  that  any  new  evidence  will 
be   thoroughly   Investigated    and   considered 
carefully  by  the  examining  consular  officer. 
The  decision  reached  will  be  in  the  light  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  Stales.  Including 
those  designed  to/piyotect  this  countr^•  from 
the  admission  of  ahVns  whose  entry  would 
endanger  the  public^afety  or  would  l>e  preju- 
dicial to  the  mtere^s  of  the  United  States. 
The  Department  Ife  forwarding  a  copy  of 
your  letter,  togethe/with  a  copy  of  this  reply, 
to  the  Am.erlcan  consulate  general  at  Naples' 
In  order  that  the  consular  officer  concerned 
may  be  advised  of  ycur  Interest  in  the  matter 
and  that  ycu  may  be  Informed  of  the  final 
decision  reached  In  the  case. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H    J.  LHruRELTt. 
Chief.  Visa  Division 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

Amfrican  Consulate  CENEnAL, 
Naples,  Italy.  Septcmbtr  13,  1949. 
Hon.  Arthur  G.  Klein, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  Julv  22.  1949, 
to  the  Department  of  State  In  Washington 
end  the  Department's  reply  thereto  of  Au- 
gust 17.  1949,  regarding  Mr.  Karol  Sidor,  who 
desires  to  enter  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence. 

As  you  were  Informed  by  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Sidor  was  refused  an  immigra- 
tion visa  at  this  consulate  general  during 
19J7  under  the  authority  of  title  22.  section 
52  33  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  a 
person  whose  entry  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Information  contained  In  your  letter 
under  reference  has  been  made  of  record  at 
the  consulate  general  and  Its  contents  w.ll 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  such  time  as 
Mr.  Sidor's  application  mav  be  reviewed.  This 
office  will  Inform  you  of  the  final  decision 
reached  in  this  case. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Georgt  L.  Brandt. 
American  Consul  General. 

You  can  Imagine  my  consternation, 
therefore,  when  I  learned  that  Karol 
Sidor  had  been  admitted  to  Canada  for 
permanent  residence  and  had  then  been 
issued  a  3-m.onth  visitor's  visa  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
fpeaking  at  Cleveland  before  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Slovak  League  of  America  and 
subsequently  to  make  a  lecture  tour  for 


pay.  which  presumably  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  his  condition  of  entry. 

The  following  release  explains  my  re- 
cent protests,  by  telephone,  together  with 
a  telegram  dated  today. 

I  have  Just  dispatched  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

"Urgently  request  explanation  of  admis- 
sion on  visitor  s  visa  of  Karol  Sidor.  a  Slo- 
vakian quisling  of  notorious  reputation. 

"Please  refer  to  my  correspondence  with 
Department  In  July  and  August  1949  when 
I  was  informed  application  for  visa  was 
refused  Sidor  in  Naples  on  grounds  he  was 
person  prejudicial  to  Interests  of  United 
States. 

'I  especially  request  explanation  of  fact 
that  Sidor  was  given  3  months'  visa  In 
Montreal  when  advisory  instructions  author- 
ized only  2  weeks'  visit.  Formal  letter  cf 
protest  follows." 

On  July  22.  1949.  I  Informed  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  National  De- 
fense that  Karol  Sidor.  a  notorious  Slovakian 
quisling  who.  as  head  of  the  Hlinka  guards 
curing  the  war.  had  a  personal  respons.bility 
for  the  trapping  of  American  airmen  forced 
down  In  Czechoslovakia,  was  attempung  to 
enter  the  United  States  or  the  American 
zone  of  Germany. 

I  was  informed  by  the  S3cretar\'  of  Na- 
tional Defense  that  appropriate  "measures 
would  be  taken  to  keep  h;m  out  of  Germany. 
I  vras  Informed  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  verbally,  that  a  look- 
out would  be  posted  at  immigration  stations 
against  h:s  entry. 

I  was  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
State,  In  detail,  that  Sidor  had  applied  for 
a  visa  at  the  American  consulate  in  Naples 
in  1947  and  had  been  refused  a  visa  by  the 
American  con.^ul  genera!.  George  L.  Brandt, 
under  the  authority  of  title  22.  section  53.23. 
"as  a  person  whose  entry  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  the  United  States." 

A  month  ego  I  was  shocked  to  le&rn  that 
the  American  consul  at  Montreal  had  Issupd 
a  3  months'  visitor's  visa  to  Sidor,  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
lockout  had  not  extended  to  Inland  stations. 
BO  that  the  central  office  did  not  even  know 
where  Sidor  had  entered;  that  Sidor  himself 
had  contracted  to  make  a  lecture  tour  In 
violation  of  t!he  terms  of  entry;  and  that 
Canada  has  permitted  him  to'  enter  as  a 
permanent  resident. 

I  was  further  shocked  when  I  learned  that. 
under  congressional  pressure,  the  visa  di- 
vision had  given  advisory  Instructions  to 
the  consul  that  Sidor  might  enter  for  2 
weeks,  while  the  consul  had  apparently  taken 
It  on  himself  to  Issue  a  3  months'  visa. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  obtain  authen- 
tic Information  about  Sidor  from  official 
sources;  on  the  basis  of  private  information 
I  am  writing  a  formal  and  lengthy  letter  of 
protest  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  this  mornings  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Walter  Winchell  di.scu?sed  this 
case.  I  do  not  know  where  he  received 
all  his  information.  I  am  inserting  that 
column  in  the  Record;  but  I  do  not  quite 
share  the  strong  language  applied  to  the 
State  Department. 

I  am  obviously  critical  and  I  feel  it 
was  a  terrible  error  to  allow  this  man  to 
enter;  but  I  am  more  critical  toward 
our  own  colleagues  whose  names  are  un- 
known to  me,  who  put  sufiBcient  pres- 
sure on  the  Depanment  of  State  to  force 
the  Issuance  of  Sidor's  visa.  Particu- 
larly. I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son,  and  even  when  I  am  forced  to  dis- 
agree with  him  on  specific  issues,  I  am 
certain  that  he  is  an  honorable  man 
discharging  great  responsibilities  with  a 
grave  sense  of  the  importance  of  every 


oflBcial  act.     I  am  certain   he   had   no 
Immediate   and   personal   responsibility 
for  the  entry  of  Karol  Sidor: 
(From  the  Wafhlngton  Post  of  July  7.  1950] 
Report  to  the  People 
(By  Walter  Winchell) 
This   column   has   repeatedly   warned   the 
State  and  Justice  Departments  and  the  peo- 
ple that  large  numbers  of  Nazis  and  other 
Hitlerats  have  been  creeping  into  this  coun- 
try.    So  far  as  Government  security  agen- 
cies   are    concerned    most    of   cur    warnlnss 
have   fallen   on   deaf   ears.     Here   are   a   lew 
Inrtances  in   which   we   succeeded: 

Last  year  we  documented  a  case  against 
Walter  Gleseklng.  the  pianist  collaborator 
who  played  Nazi  tunes  for  Hitler.  Rather 
than  face  Department  of  Justice  Investiga- 
tion Herr  Gleseking  scurried  back  to  Europe. 
We  proved  that  Ferenc  Vajta,  the  Hunga- 
rlanazl.  was  a  leader  In  the  Hungarian  Arrow 
Cross  (Fascist)  Party.  The  Department  of 
Justice  then  nailed  him.  A  lew  months  ago 
VaJta  lelt  the  United  States  voluntarily  for 
South  America.  We  stripped  Edward  Sittler. 
the  Nazi  radio  official  who  tried  to  stay  In 
this  country  after  he  ccmplet«d  his  testi- 
mony as  a  witness  in  several  treason  Uials. 
Sittler  fquealed  that  he  wanted  to  become 
Kn  American  citizen  again.  The  heel  was 
born  here.  He  is  now  awaiting  dep'jrtation 
hearings.  Our  most  recent  target  was  Lajos 
Marschalko,  anoiher  Hungarian  who,  dur- 
ing the  war,  poison-penned  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  urged  the  shooting  of  captured 
American  aviators.  Marschalko  is  now  at 
Ellis  Island  awaiting  Uncle  Sam's  boot  by 
c:cjx)rtati3n  order. 

But  the  Nazi  parade  Into  the  United 
States  continues.  On  May  23  of  this  year 
Karol  Sidor  sneaked  across  the  border  from 
Canada  as  a  visitor.  This  democracy  hater 
was  given  a  visa  by  an  American  consul  in 
Mcntreal.  despite  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  on  a  United  States  State  Department 
blacklist.  There  was  good  reason  for  black- 
listing Karol  Sidor.     Look  at  his  record: 

After  the  Munich-Hitler  rape  in  Septem- 
ber 1938,  Czechoslovakia  was  divided  into 
3  states.  Karol  Sidor  was  National  'Vice 
Premier.  Joseph  Tiso  was  Premier  of  one 
of  the  states — Slovakia— until  March  10, 
1939.  Two  days  later  Sidor  became  Pre- 
mier of  Slovakia.  Two  days  alter  that  the 
Nazis  walked  into  Czechoslovakia.  Tiso  im- 
mediately became  the  Hitler-puppet  Pre- 
mier of  the  Slovak  Government  aud  Karol 
Sidor  his  Minister  of  Interior. 

Tiso's  record  as  a  Nazi  tool:  First  Pre- 
mier, later  President  of  Slovakia,  he  forced 
his  country  into  the  Nazi  economy  and  war 
apparatus.  For  his  crimes  Tiso  was  ar- 
reficd  after  the  war  and  tried  as  a  Nazi. 
He  was  convicted  and  hanged  in  April  1947 
by  the  Czechs  before  Rus.sia  seized  their  ht- 
tle  democracy.  Note  that  date — April  1947— 
because  Carol  Sidor  and  others  like  him  now 
claim  that  Tiso  was  a  victim  of  Communist 
oersecution.  A  convenient  excuse  behind 
which  Nazis  like  to  hide. 

During  this  same  Tisc-Nazl  regime  (from 
July  1939  to  1945)  Karol  Sidor  was  a  diplo- 
mat in  the  Slovakian  foreign  service.  His 
government  declared  war  on  the  United 
States  (by  Hitler's  order)  and  in  his  6  years 
es  an  Ambassador  for  Slovakia,  Sidor  was 
F.n  important  cog  in  the  machinery  of  Axis 
diplomacy. 

After  Munich,  Karol  Sidor  and  Joseph  Tiso 
transformed  the  Hllnka  (until  then  a  mi- 
nority political  group)  Into  a  tctalitarian 
party.  They  suppressed  or  annlhillated  all 
cpfxffilng  parties,  using  a  strong-arm  gang 
of  storm  troopers,  the  infamous  Hlinka 
Guard.  Sidor  was  the  organizer  and  first 
leader  of  the  Hlinka  Guard.  The  terrors  and 
outrages  committed  by  Hitler's  storm 
troopers  in  Nazi  Germany  were  duplicated 
by  the  Hlinka  Guard  in  Slovakia. 


Ar>oo<^ 
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Lli:e  hl»  boss  Tlso.  Karo".  Sldor  was  accus^^d 
C&fr«r  the  var'i  end)  of  collaboration  vith 
tiM  NazU.  Unlike  Tlao.  vho  was  nabbed 
tn  OKcboalovakta..  SSdor  stayed  on  In  Italy 
WhMW  be  bad  a  diplomatic  p  «t  and  thus 
•voMed  punLOiment  In  October  1M7  he  «.\s 
tried  tn  absent  1*  by  the  Cz«*ch  National 
Court — conricted  of  collaboration — and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  (or  30  years.  Note  that  the 
nrmmiifi  had  not  y?t  seized  Czechoslovakia. 
.  vhJ^  was  still  a  democracy  under  President 
Maard  Benes. 

VDtfay  Herr  Sldor  roams  freely  in  the 
Untted  Slates  thumping  his  chest  and  pos- 
iBf  M  a  (ood  anti-Communist — convenient- 
ly fOFBPtting  his  pro-Kazl  record.  He  has 
dtiped  many  good  citizens  of  Scranton.  Pa. 
(Where  his  daughter  Itresi.  Into  helping  htm. 
He  baa  even  made  passes  at  a  United  States 
OnwfTf  imiin  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  would  allow  hira 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  as  a  perma- 
nent resident.  Of  course.  Sidjr  dldnt  tell 
this  Congressman  that  in  February  1939  he 
•ent  a  delegation  to  Berlin  frr  discussions 
▼  ith  Gen  Hermann  Goerlng.  And  well  bet 
the  Congressman  doesn't  know  that  on  Jan- 
uary 25.  1945  (when  the  United  States  was 
at  war  with  Hitler  i  S:dor  was  responsible  for 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Slovak 
people  were  the  friends  of  Germany. 

The  State  Department  app  ored  Sldcr's 
Ttoa  In  May  after  he  asked  permission  to 
dMlver  one  speech  before  a  Sic  vak  group  in 
Cleveland.  That  speech  has  come  and 
gone — but  rot  Sidor.  who  has  a  half-dozen 
public  spe-ikmg  engagements  scheduled  be- 
tween now  and  August  6  in  Pennsylvania, 
Wets  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Here's  the  proof  of  State  Department  stu- 
pidity in  this  case:  Nine  months  ago  Herve 
J  L'Heureux.  Chief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  Visa  DlTlilon  in  Washington.  D  C. 
wrote  as  follows:  •'The  records  of  the  State 
D?partment  show  that  the  A:nerlcan  Con- 
sulate General  at  Naples.  Itaiy.  refused  a 
vtaa  to  Mr  Sidor  under  the  authority  of 
title  22.  section  53.33  of  the  Cede  of  Federal 
Regu'stions  as  a  person  whose  entry  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  ■  One  moiuh  later  George  L  Brandt, 
American  Con.sul  General  in  N  iples.  wrote  a 
letter  8i.it!ng  that  his  office  hr  d  refused  en 
lmmlfmt:on  visa  to  Karol  Sidcr  on  the 
ground  that  Sldor's  adminic  n  would  be 
harmful  t)  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  Karol  Sldor  was  no  good  In  the  eyes  of 
the  United  States  State  Dcpartmen:  In  Sep- 
tember 1949.  what  m.^de  htm  a  leslrntale  visi- 
tor in  M.iy  1950?  Why  didn't  the  American 
Consul  in  Montreal  (who  rkavfd  Sidor's  visa 
application*  know  as  much  abnut  the  man's 
rotten  record  as  the  American  Consul  la 
Kaples.  Italy?    Or  did  he'' 

In  sl'.crt.  this  is  Just  one  mc-e  Instance  cf 
blundering  red  tape.  Or  pe.-haps  It's  pirt  of 
Ail  idiotic  plan  on  the  part  of  »  me  State  De- 
p-jrtment  c.TScials  to  give  Aihiricjn  shelter 
to  the  kiMers  of  American  soiliers.  Eith?r 
v.ay.  Sec.-etary  cf  State  Achec;;ii.  you  try  e.<- 
plainlng  it  to  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  crippled 
Ol'i  in  V£lfr.u*s'  hor^ltaU.    We  car^'l. 


Lirnidale  the  RFC 
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or 
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IN  TIIZ  HOU32  OF  RKPRSSiNTATlVFS 

Friday,  July  7,  1950 

Mr  MICHENZR.  Mr.  Sptftiker,  many 
Of  the  co.xstitu.'nts  whom  I  h?ve  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Co.^^lesj»  a.^e  be- 
coming niv.ch  concerned  al>jm  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  RFC  has  been  lending 
the  people's  money.  The  press  has  car- 
ried many  article.-;  about  the  unsoundness 
of  these  loan.>.  The  fact  that  the  people 
are  interested  enough  to  protest  to  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  is  indicative 
of  the  feeling  on  the  home  front. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Adrian 
(Mich.^  Daily  Telegram,  which  expre.'^ses 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  people  in  my  congre.ssional 
district.  Pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  to  me.  I  am  including  that  edi- 
torial which  is  self-explanatory.  It 
reads  as  follows  i 

LlQUlD.^TE     THE     RFC 

The  more  the  Senate  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee turns  up  about  the  lending  policies 
cf  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
the  more  the  public  will  agree  with  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  former  RFC  Chairman,  who  demands 
that  the  RFC  be  liquidated,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  For  the  record  shows  the  RFC  not 
only  has  made  dubious  leans  and  lost  mil- 
lions thereby,  but  it  is  lending  public  funds 
for  enterprises  that  public  opinion  cannot 
p;».ncUon.  The  latest  disclosure  shows  the 
RFC  lent  $975,000  to  a  Reno  hotel  whose 
notorious  gambling  concession  is  its  biggest 
source  of  revenue. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  depends  upon  the 
proHts  of  the  gambling  done  In  the  hotel. 
The  hotel  exists  to  furnish  plus  quarters  for 
a  gambling  casino.  The  casino  is  run  by  Lou 
Weithclmer.  former  big-time  Michigan  gam- 
bler. A  neighboring  hotel  Is  moving  In  with 
a  Qashler  and  gaudier  gambling  casino  run 
by  lou's  brother.  Mert  Werthelmer. 

The  revelation  about  fiambllng  being  the 
real  security  for  an  RFC  loan  was  not  the 
only  thing  brought  to  light.  The  loan  apoll- 
cation  was  disapproved  by  the  RFC's  San 
Francisco  office  and  by  the  Washington  com- 
mittee which  reviews  loan  applications. 
Nevertheless  the  RFC  made  the  loan. 

RFC  Director  Harvey  Gunderscn  defended 
the  loan  before  the  Senate  committee. 
Gambling  Is  legal  In  R?no,  he  said.  Indeed 
It  Is.  The  city'o  e.\lstence  depends  upon 
gambling — that  and  the  furnishing  of  tem- 
porary quarters  for  those  seeking  divorce 
under  Nevada's  easy  divorce  laws.  Director 
Ounderson  said  it  wa.'?  no  more  wrong  to  lend 
money  to  a  hotel  housing  a  gambling  casino 
than  to  a  hotel  housing  a  bar. 

Tlie  same  Federal  Government  that  lent 
the  money  to  the  hotel  with  the  plush  cam- 
blm^  casino  Is  er.^.iccd  with  governors  of 
the  States  and  officials  of  principal  cities  In 
a  campaign  to  stamp  out  gambling  and  Na- 
tlDn-wide  gambling  syndicates.  Yet  the 
loan  by  th?  RFC.  a  Federal  agency,  gives 
comfort  and  housing  to  the  very  public  e::e- 
my  which  the  Government  and  its  Admin- 
istration prcfesics  ti  t:e  warrmg  against. 

The  fact  ihrt  the  RFC  approved  the  loan 
after  being  advised  pgainst  It  by  its  S.-xn 
Francisco  regional  office  and  by  its  own  loan 
committee  In  V/ashin<?ton  is  illuminating. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in  Flurida 
cot  long  ago. 

A  company  that  wantJd  to  market  a  dupll- 
ciil.ng  m.:cMnc.  employing  a  r.ev.'  tcchi^.ique, 
ptlicd  for  a  loan.  The  regional  RFC  olSce  at 
JactscavlUe  recommended  that  the  company 
rot  te  given  a  single  dollar.  The  loan  re- 
view ccmmitle?  In  W.-uihlncton  suggested 
that  the  comnany  be  given  no  loan  of  more 
than  «125.C:0.  But  the  HFC  advanced 
«1CC,C00. 

In  l«s  th'H  2  T;ecks  the  company  went 
bankrupt.  I:  already  had  rtce.ved  C3C0.0C0 
X.'om  the  flFC.  The  Scaae  committee 
learned  th.T.t  tlic  r.rc  ofSce  in  Washlnglon 
▼-•?a  told  that  an  o.T.cer  of  the  company  waa 
-a  v?ry  c'ore  friend  '  of  President  Tru-n.ui. 

Then  there's  the  case  of  the  Lustron  Corp., 
formed  at  the  cloee  of  the  war  to  build  pre- 
fabricated houses  of  enameled  steel.    It  had 


practically  no  capital.  Ji'st  an  Idea.  It  waa 
going  to  mass-produce  houses,  turn  them 
out  as  fast  as  automobiles  come  from  the 
assembly  line.  It  found  backing  frr  Its  idea 
In  V.'ashlneton.  Pressure  was  put  en  the 
RFC  for  a  loan. 

In  the  circumstances  It  was  not  a  loan  at 
all.  but  a  case  of  the  Government  furnish- 
ing funds  to  start  a  new  business.  And  it 
was  a  risk,  a  I37.0O0.000  risk,  which  the  RFC 
lost  The  corporation  produced  very  few 
houses  and  found  no  market  for  them.  It 
went  broke,  leaving  the  RFC  holding  the 
bag 

The  RFC  has  lost  millions  en  ether  poor 
loans,  though  It  has  cot  Its  money  back  on 
many.  Meanwhile  the  evidence  accumu- 
lates that  it  undertakes  risks  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  tai:e,  and  that  it  uses 
public  funds  for  purposes  not  countenanc:d 
by  our  laws  or  economic  system.  It  was 
intended  that  the  RFC  would  be  used  as 
an  emergency  lending  agency  In  the  de- 
pression period,  to  keep  businesses  going 
and  supply  employm.ent.  No  longer  Is  the 
RFC  an  emergency  agency.  The  emer- 
gency It  was  designed  to  meet  has  long 
passed.  Instead  of  an  emergency  we  have 
a  boom.  Business  Is  very  prosperous  and 
production  Immense.  Yet  the  RFC  still  ex- 
ists, a  permanent  Government  agency  com- 
peting With  banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions— and  making  loans  so  bad  that  no 
private  lender  would  make  them. 

The  RFC  holds  an  Important  place  In 
President  Truman's  Fair  Deal  program. 
He  wants  Its  lending  powers  broadened.  It 
would  be  the  central  agency  of  an  expanded 
program  of  Government  lending  to  private 
business.  It  Is  part  of  his  ideas  of  pouring 
out  billions  more  into  pump  priming.  And 
the  program  he  advocates  would  put  Gov- 
ernment deeper  into  business  and  the  con- 
trol of  business.  It  would  clearly  be  a  step 
toward  socialism. 

As  a  starter  he  would  transfer  the  RFC 
to  the  Commerce  Department.  That  Is  the 
Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  No.  24. 
The  Hoover  Commission  recommended  that 
RFC  fce  put  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. But  one  Hoover  Commission  task 
force  recommended  that  the  RFC  be  ebol- 
Ished  entirely  as  a  lean  at^ency.  since  the 
eme.'gency  It  was  created  to  deal  with  no 
longer  exists. 

That  also  Is  the  recommendation  of  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  fcrmer  RFC  Chairman.  His  li 
years  as  Chairman  certainly  puts  him  In  a 
position  to  spenk  authoritatively.  Mean'vhile 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  c:mmlttce  back 
him  up. 

The  e-.-ldence  mounts  that  the  RFC  dLs- 
regards  what  few  restrictions  the  law  places 
over  it.  There  also  Is  cle.ir  evidence  that 
it  l;^nGres  the  recommendations  of  its  own 
local  Edvlrcry  committee,  as  well  as  Its 
loan  review  board  In  Washington.  Finally 
the  evidence  Increpses  that  considerations 
ether  than  the  public  interest  decide  its  loan 
policies.  The  RFC  has  become  a  law  unto 
lt.self.  In  short,  th?  case  for  l.quldatlng  the 
RFC  becomes  stronger  hour  bj.  hoiir. 


Arn'-ed  Forces  Day  Address  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Earl  S.  Koag,  Special  Assistant  to 
Chief  of  Staff  01  Ksrcrve  Farces,  United 
States  Air  Force 
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OF 


HCN.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NE.V  J  ESSE  Y 

IN  THE  HOU32  OI    nEPRE3>:NT.\TIVE5 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr   WOLVZRTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Armed  Services  Dr.y.   1950.  the  city  St 
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Camden.  N  J..  wa.s  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  guest  speaker,  Maj.  G?n.  Earl  S. 
Hoag,  special  a.ssi.stant  to  Chief  of  StafT 
of  Reserve  Force.':.  United  States  Air 
Force.  General  Hoag  delivered  an  ad- 
dress that  was  comprehensive,  instruc- 
tive, and  illuminating  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. He  described  in  detail  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  military  forces  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  defense  and 
the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  different  serv- 
ices in  the  unified  whole.  Because  of  the 
In.^pirational  as  well  as  informative  value 
of  his  address.  I  have,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  consent  granted,  in- 
cluded the  address  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  5  years  after  the  end 
of  hostilities  In  Europe,  we  are  celebr^iting 
a  new  day  in  the  history  of  military  strength 
of  this  Nation — Armed  Forces  Day.  It  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  unification,  the  merging  with- 
out loss  of  Identity  of  the  three  services. 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force— and  it  calls 
attention  to  our  combined  military  strength. 

We  ask  for  this  attention  for  It  Is  our 
opportunity  to  present,  in  a  single  drahiatic 
package,  what  might  be  called  our  Armed 
Forces  annual  report  to  the  people.  ''TDday 
Is  the  first  such  unified  report  day. 

A  report,  however,  which  deals  exclusively 
with  the  status  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would 
present  an  incomplete  picture  of  our  real 
strength  as  a  Nation,  for  those  In  uniform 
represent  but  one  of  several  elements  in  the 
total  national  security. 

National  security  consists  of  four  elements 
w.thin  America  and  one  beyond  our  borders. 
Each  Is  very  Important.  AH  are  interde- 
pendent In  the  common  goal  of  maintaining 
a  state  of  i>eace. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  elements  is  cur 
armed  might — our  three  military  services, 
well  trained,  well  equipped,  appropriately  lo- 
cated and  alert  to  respond  quickly  and 
strongly  to  any  attack  or  threat  of  attack. 

The  second  element  in  the  national  secu- 
rity Is  our  political  strencth— or.  as  some 
call  It — our  civic  strength.  This  is  some- 
thing we  have  always  taken  for  granted— 
based  as  it  is  upon  our  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  our  Bill  of  Riehts 
and  our  constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  But  what  if  this  faith  of  curs 
should  be  undermined  by  the  Infiltration  of 
strange  doctrines,  likely  to  be  alluring? 
What  If  these  Influences  should  knife  our 
belief  In  democracy.  Interfere  with  our  lib- 
erties, destroy  our  unity,  and  spread  distrust 
among  our  people?  Loss  of  our  political 
strength  by  this  or  any  other  means,  would 
destroy  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  as 
surely  as  an  overwhelming  attack  by  armed 
might. 

The  last  war.  and  we  would  like  to  see  it 
remain  the  last,  gave  ample  proof  that,  all 
ether  things  being  equal,  a  country's  indus- 
trial capacity  is  one  of  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  military  victories.  In  this  considera- 
tion we  find  our  third  potent  element  of  na- 
tional security — economic  strength. 

Our  political  and  economic  strength  are 
no  more  a  concrete  part  of  our  total  defense 
than  our  moral  strength.  And  moral 
strength,  our  fourth  element.  Is  Just  as  real 
as  It  Is  Impossible  to  adequately  describe 
and  evaluate.  The  moral  strength  cf  a  na- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  is  reflected  In  the  char- 
acter of  its  citizens;  the  attitudes  of  the  in- 
dividuals toward  those  thines  we  hold  dear 
and  deem  Important  In  a  decent  society  and 
in  a  free  world. 

Happily  this  Is  a  commodity  of  which  this 
country  has  an  ebundance.  From  the  earliest 
calls  to  colors  down  to  our  day,  Americans 
have  always  entered  Into  conflia  fortified 
not  only  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism  sprung  i 
from  the  si}iritual  fountains  of  oxxr  lUe,  but 


by   the   Innate   desire   to  see  evil  dispersed 
and  righteousness  upheld. 

We  defend  to  the  death  that  which  we 
hold  sacred;  for  any  lesser  emotion,  we  will 
present  but  a  token  resistance  and  possibly 
not  even  that.  No  one  will  sacrifice  himself 
for  a  principle  he  does  not  hold  valid.  Na- 
tions without  the  Will  to  national  existence 
have  always  been  vulnerable  to  tyrants  and 
I'^vaders. 

The  moral  fiber  of  a  people  Is  the  clue  to 
what  may  be  expected  of  them  when  danger 
threatens.  I  believe  that  we  are  blessed  with 
a  vigorous  potential  in  this  respect;  that  In 
this  essential  element  America  is  mightily 
endowed. 

I  have  mentioned  one  other  element  In  the 
several  considerations  of  our  national  secu- 
rity— a  factor  outside  our  continental  limits. 
The  peaceful  Intentions  of  other  countries 
were  what  I  had  In  mind  in  this  connection. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  the  several  foreign 
assistance  plans  and  Information  programs  of 
our  Government,  and  through  the  courageous 
and  worthwhile  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  and  of  Individual  peace- 
loving  nations  In  various  sectors  of  the  globe, 
we  may  approach  a  condition  of  world  peace. 
That,  however,  is  truly  in  the  realm  of  long- 
range  planning,  for  there  are  peoples  who 
have  ambitions  Inimical  to  this  cause.  They 
have— as  Charles  Dickens  expressed  it— 
"affection  beaming  in  one  eye  and  calculation 
shining  out  of  the  other." 

So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  our  secu- 
rity Is  Imperiled,  and  we  must  maintain  a 
constant  guard  agaln.st  its  poison.  As  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission  proclaimed 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  world  security 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  the 
same  thing. 

Our  military  strength  must  complement, 
without  Impairing,  our  political,  economic, 
and  moral  strengths,  and  yet  It  must  be  tai- 
lored to  fit  existing  world  conditions.  We 
rely  upon  teamwork  to  maintain  peace  with- 
out crushing  us  beneath  the  unbearable 
burden  of  a  toe-costly  military  machine. 

We  speak  of  military  security.  Factually, 
however,  we  should  speak  of  relative  mili- 
tary security.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute military  security  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  So  that  we,  as  Americans,  may 
enjoy  a  continuation  of  our  democratic 
processes,  we  have  evolved  this  concept  of 
relative  military  security.  It  entails  a  pres- 
ent military  budget  which  represents  the 
maximum  beyond  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  go  In  straining  cur  economic  strength. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  strive  to  maintain 
an  efficient  and  effective  military  force  under 
this  budget.  In  our  efforts  to  maintain  this 
force  we  are  continually  studying  and  Im- 
proving upon  the  structure  and  missions  of 
the  force  in  being  and  of  the  Reserve.  Our 
planning  looks  to  both  the  present  and  the 
future. 

We  could.  If  we  wished  to  curtail  many  of 
our  basic  Inherent  concepts,  become  an 
armed  camp  fully  mobilized.  However,  we 
realize  that  for  Americans  this  woiild  not  be 
total  security. 

We  could,  if  we  so  desired,  build  the  great- 
est military  might  the  world  has  seen — if 
that  were  the  only  thing  we  wanted.  We 
have  already  shown  that  there  Is  no  limit  to 
the  miracles  which  this  country  can  perform. 
It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  nation  can  sup- 
port great  military  forces  without  sacrifice. 
»i  this  country  we  have  determined  that  we 
will  not  sacrifice  our  political  freedoms,  our 
economic  advantages,  nor  our  moral  charac- 
ter. We  win  not  give  these  up  for  they  are 
the  broad  supports  behind  our  military  forces 
w^^ich  enable  our  Government  to  provide  sta- 
bUlby  for  Its  people  and  to  act  In  concert 
rith  other  nations  for  world  peace. 

Relative  military  security  Involves  a  cal- 
culated risk,  and  our  present  prepartdness 
progr.im  takes  this  Into  consideration.  It  la 
not  taken  lightly  nor  blindly.    We  must  al- 


ways be  alert  to  the  Intentions  and  capabili- 
ties of  a  possible  foe. 

One  way  to  evaluate  calculated  military 
risks  is  by  comparison.  And  a  very  conven- 
ient comparison  lies  in  the  strength  of  men 
and  numbers  of  planes,  guns,  tanks,  sub- 
marines, and  other  implements  of  military 
might  possessed  by  a  potential  enemy. 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  comparisons  of 
these  factors  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
opponent's  intention.  They  are  the  principal 
measure  of  a  nation's  ability  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully. There  are  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered—the relative  capabilities  of  mass 
production,  of  industrial  know-how.  of  na- 
tional morale,  and  of  potential  allies  and 
their  capabilities. 

We  In  the  Armed  Forces  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  both  the  Individual  and  the  Na- 
tion profit  and  progress  most  in  peace.  It  Is 
cur  fer%-ent  hope  that  conflicting  Ideologies 
may  be  harmonized  so  that  future  wars  will 
not  arise. 

In  proclaiming  this  newest  day  of  national 
cb=ervance.  the  President  stressed  that  the 
"Armed  Forces  as  a  unified  team,  are  cur- 
rently performing,  at  home  and  across  the 
seas,  tasks  vital  to  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace."  This  concept— the  collaboration  of 
service  In  a  single  operating  team  system, 
was  born  of  wartime  necessity.  We  have  ex- 
tended and  made  many  improvements  in  this 
system.  In  the  knowledge  that  mankind  has 
emerged  into  a  new  age.  an  age  "which  has 
seen  the  development  of  tremendous  new 
powers  for  good  or  evil.  Unification  is  one 
of  our  most  Important  devices  for  maintain- 
ing a  military  force  in  this  new  age  at  a  price 
we  can  afford  to  pay.  It  should  enable  us  to 
add  to  the  total  strength  of  the  three  services 
through  Joint  planning,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  over-all  cost. 

Never  before  in  peacetime  has  the  Amer- 
Ic  n  public  been  so  concerned  about  the  com- 
ponents which  constitute  our  national  de- 
fense. It  is  quite  possible  that  no  vital  na- 
tional subject  has  been  more  misunderstood 
than  the  National  Security  Act.  It  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  that  this  act  created  not 
only  the  Department  of  Derense.  but  two  or- 
ganizations outside  that  Department.  These 
are  the  National  Security  Council,  wherein 
national,  foreign,  and  military  policy  may  be 
coordinated,  and  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  which  Is  charged  with  the 
over-all  planning  of  total  emergency  mobil- 
ization. Within  the  Department  of  Defense 
we  have  two  Important  boards  created  by  this 
same  act:  the  Munitions  Board  which  plans 
the  military  phases  of  Industrial  mobil.za- 
tion,  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Board  which  guides  the  work  of  devising 
superior  military  equipment  upon  which  to 
base  our  strategy. 

Therefore,  unification  might  be  described 
as  an  arrangement  whereby  we  balance  our 
military  requirements  with  those  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  apply  as  a  national  unit 
cur  diplomacy,  our  mllita.'-y  policy,  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  our  industrial  capacity 
to  keep  the  Nation  secure. 

Our  first  President  and  Army  Commander, 
George  Washington,  said  that  "Experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test." 
World  War  11  taught  us  that  modern  conflict 
cannot  be  waged  without  unified  planning, 
unified  reasearch,  unified  procurement  and 
the  advance  assignment  of  definite  missions 
to  a  force  created,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
carry  them  out.  Neither  can  It  be  waged 
successfully  without  the  Intelligent  support 
er.d  resolute  conviction  of  a  free  democratic 
pecple. 

No  matter  what  other  points  may  be  dis- 
puted, there  Is  common  agreement  that  we 
will  never  again  be  permitted  the  luxury  of 
months,  not  to  mention  years  to  organiz* 
for  a  war  after  it  has  started.  Our  job  today 
is  to  so  discourage  any  potential  aggressor 
by  our  timely  preparation  that  he  wui  not 
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■tt«mpt  the  risk  of  An  attack.  The  price  of 
pfC9  m  the  world  at  today  is  ^ontlniiAl  pre- 
paredness 

In  our  efforts  to  attain  a  state  of  prepared- 
nea*.  we  have  accomplished  a  number  of 
thUi^,  and  all  the3e  la  the  sp.rit  of  unlQca- 
Uon. 

We  hare  formed  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  ccmblnlng  the  fonrer  Naval  A:r 
Transport  Service  and  the  Air  Transpc.t 
Corrniand  of  the  Air  Force.  All  sea  trans- 
port has  been  cmsolldated  into  the  Military 
Ssd  Transportation  Service  unJcr  the  opera- 
t:onal  control  of  the  Navy.  AH  common  use 
land  transport  has  been  assigned  to  the  Army. 
Tou  business  men  will  b?  Interested  to  know 
that  the  Munitions  Board  assigns  to  one  serv- 
ice the  responsibility  of  buying  one  particular 
commcdity.  not  only  for  itself,  tut  for  the 
two  ether  aerrioes.  For  instir.ce.  the  Air 
Force  tuys  all  pbotographlc  equipment.  The 
N"vy  bu;-s  all  band  tools,  and  -he  Army  buys 
ail  baste  focds  and  all  automotive  equipment. 
In  mce  fields,  such  as  petroleum,  a  centr;^! 
purchasing  agency  has  been  sot  up  to  do  all 
the  buying  The  desult  has  been  Increased 
prjcurement  efficiency,  -n  absolute  necessity 
If  me  have  to  begin  asking  industry  fcr  it* 
products  la  time  of  emergency 

Prior  to  unification,  thousands  of  laA's 
vara  enacted  which  were  equally  applicab.e 
to  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  differing  .n 
many  retipects.  This  Increased  the  admin- 
istrative burden  in  the  two  Departments 
inuneasurably.  A  unltled  legislative  pro- 
gram has  changed  this  for  tht-  better. 

We  have  also  established  a  weapons  sys- 
tetns  evaluation  group  to  provide  topside 
ccx^rdinated  analysis  of  the  L^apabillties  of 
dlCereni  weapon  systems. 

A  personnel  p>ollcy  board  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  Insure  uniform,  adequate,  and 
fair  actions  affecting  both  military  and  civil- 
ian peraonnel  and  in  line  with  our  changed 
concepts  of  personal  and  hum  in  dignity,  we 
have  dr.ifted  i  new  code  of  niilitary  justice 
for  all  ccjncerned. 

The  civilian  comp>onents  p'>llcy  board,  a 
■taff  agency  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  was  set  up  1  year  ago  today  to  es- 
tablish over-all  policies  for  the  civilian  com- 
ponents of  all  three  military  departments 
and  to  coordinate  the  separate  plans,  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  departments  In 
this  field. 

The  work  of  that  board  Is  of  considerable 
Interest  to  me  and  my  staff,  for  It  is  cur  rc- 
aponsibility  to  adralni.«t«r  the  programs  of 
the  civilian  components  of  the  Air  Force. 
These  ct^mponents.  by  th?  way,  consist  of 
the  Air  Fore  Reserve,  l^.e  Air  National 
Guard,  and  the  Air  Force  ROTC. 

Wh-n  Mr.  V.'lUlam  T.  Farley,  the  bc?ard'8 
flrat  chairman.  r^UnquLohed  that  position  a 
few  d?.ys  rgo  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win H.  Brrge**.  a  report  on  the  agency's 
program  was  made  to  ajcretnry  Johnson. 
That  repcn  contained  several  heartening 
comments,  ao  far  as  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram la  concerned,  and  because  th-y  relate 
to  our  cltiren-soldlers — the  men  and  women 
of  yotir  community  and  mine — I  want  to  call 
them  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Farley  reported  as  follows:  *~rhe  civil- 
ian components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  at 
their  gre<ite«  pewcetime  strength  m  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  There  are  more  than 
3.500.000  reaervuts  on  the  rolls.  Of  these. 
710.0C0  are  In  a  drill-pay  status,  and  tens  of 
thousands  more  are  receiving  systematic 
tiwlnini;  of  one  type  or  another  without  pay. 
■  While  great  numbers  of  those  who  signed 
up  after  VJ-day  have  been  completely  In- 
active and  will  ultimately  be  dropped  from 
the  rills,  there  ha*  been  a  steady,  wholesome 
growth  in  the  number  of  reservist*  who  are 
actively  participating  In  the  program  lu  one 
form  or  ani)t.her 

"In  addition.  218.000  hu^h-irhool  and  col- 
lege atudenta  are  partldpatUtg  in  the  Junior 


and  senior  ROTC  programs  of  the  three  mili- 
tary departments  and  will  provide  16.0C0  new 
Junior  officers  for  the  civilian  components 
and  the  regular  forces  during  ths  current 
year,  and  mcreaslng  numbers  lu  future 
years  ■* 

The  reserve  prcgrams  of  the  several  serv- 
ices constitute  one  of  the  most  vital  and  Im- 
portant aspects  in  our  military  planning. 
In  modern  warfare  the  airplane  has  tele- 
scoped space  into  time — and  time  is  of  the 
essence.  It  takes  time  to  train  men  for  the 
highly  skilled  tasks  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  uniformed  forces  of  today. 

Our  military  strength— that  No.  1  element 
In  our  national  security — is  a  two-pronged 
spear  consisting  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment and  the  Reserve.  From  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  of  men.  our  moet  potent  force 
Is  the  trained  mass  of  citizen-soldiers.  And 
these  must  not  be  the  type  of  cltlzen-soldier 
who  rprlng  to  action  carrying  obsolete 
muskets,  but  men  who,  through  consistent 
part-time  training  with  modern  equipment 
and  progressive  Instruction,  have  prepared 
themselves  for  the  vic-ssltudes  of  modern 
warfare. 

To  keep  adequately  prepared  we  must  have 
on  call  a  large  pool  of  reservists  In  a  h'lgh 
state  of  readiness  fcr  duty. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  National  'Se- 
curity Act  rnd  the  establlihment  of  a  new 
m.oblllzation  plan  for  the  Air  Force,  we  re- 
vised our  program  for  the  civilian  compo- 
nents. The  recent  Farley  report  announced 
that  our  revised  program  Is  now.  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war.  working  toward  objec- 
tives which  appear  to  be  in  accordance  both 
with  strpteglc  requirements  and  with  budg- 
etary  and  other  capabilities. 

Here,  in  capsule  fcrm.  Is  what  we  now  have 
In  our  .\ir  Force  Reserve  Forces: 

1.  The  Air  Nat.onal  Guard.  45.000  strong. 
consisting  of  24  fighter  groups  and  3  light 
bomb  groups. 

2  The  Air  Force  RCTC.  active  in  127  col- 
lec^es  and  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  a  membership  of  45.000  cadets. 

3  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  a  bjdy  of  some 
^O-D.OCO  officers  and  airmen.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  men  and  women  i  we  have 
hundred.5  of  WAF  reservists)  are  veterans  of 
the  recent  war;  seme  have  valuable  expe- 
rience uating  back  to  service  in  the  First 
World  War. 

This  Reserve  is  offered  five  d.fferent  brands 
of  training,  and  particlpacion  In  any  one 
type  Is.  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of  Indi- 
dlvldual  selection  based  on  the  amount  of 
Interest  displayed  by  the  reservist  and  the 
convenience  with  which  he  can  attend  drills. 
A  great  m.any  reservists,  as  you  can  appreci- 
ate, do  not  live  within  commuting  distances 
of  the  sites  where  we  offer  the  type  of  train- 
ing they  would  most  like  to  have.  Those 
people  have  to  take  another  brand  of  train- 
ing, for  we  cannot  establish  nearly  as  many 
facilities  as  the  market  demands.  Approxi- 
mately 100.000  reservists  actively  participate 
In  the  current  program  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve, 

The  recent  war  taught  us  many  things. 
One  thing  we  learned  was  that  as  a  people 
we  had  been  taking  our  ancient  virtues  for 
granted.  Each  of  us  expected  our  neighbors 
to  have  a  deep  knowledge  of  our  freedoms,  an 
almost  liistlnctlve  awareness  of  dangers  that 
threatened  those  freedoms,  and  a  broad  fac- 
tual foundation  of  understanding  assuring  a 
realistic  approach  to  problems  that  threat- 
ened us  If  we  had  not  exerted  our  thoughts, 
minds,  and  actions  to  these  problems  per- 
aonally.  we  were  confident  that  as  a  people 
we  were  unbeatable,  that  all  was  well  and 
must  by  nature  remain  so.  This  was  a  Situ- 
ation well  calculated  to  lead  to  iiutlonal 
•tupldlty. 

Our  complacence  lecelved  a  rude  awaken- 
ing when,  in  1941  Just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  discovered  that  great  numbers  of  the  men 
In  our  new  Army  were  substantially  ignorant 


of  the  calamitous  events  of  th»  world.  The 
citizen-soldiers  saw  no  d:\nger  and  saw  no 
compelling  reason  why  the  Congress  had 
decided  to  retain  them  In  thi;  service.  In 
common  with  other  citizens  tney  were  per- 
plexed and  confused.  It  required  Pearl 
Harbor  to  unite  us  as  we  had  never  been 
unite_  before. 

Even  then,  there  followed  a  national  spcc- 
i;latlcn  of  what  we  were  fighting  for — and 
a  drive  for  slogans  to  keep  us  alert.  Among 
some  advertising  agencies  it  amounted  al- 
most to  a  national  contest,  and  we  were 
treated  with  such  Incongruity  as  a  full-page 
ad  in  a  national  magazine  explaining  that 
the  man  overseas  was  fighting  for  the  safety 
of  the  corner  drug  store,  or  Its  contents, 
or  fighting  for  such  a  horaely  Item  as 
Queenie's  new  pups. 

However  honest  these  attempts  were  to 
describe  the  outward  manifee nations  of  otir 
reasons  for  fighting,  they  amount  almost 
to  a  slander  on  our  character.  Perhaps  they 
really  gave  a  more  honest  Indication  of  the 
shallowness  of  our  thoughts  than  we  cared 
to  admit.  They  failed  to  assess  the  basic 
truth  that  we  were  fighting  b. 'cause  we  had 
to  fight,  that  the  simple  dignity  of  man  was 
being  threatened,  that  the  principle  of  a 
government  owned  and  controlled  by  Its  peo- 
ple was  in  danger,  that  American  democ- 
lacy  as  we  had  known  It  was  on  the  way  to 
a  rendezvous  with  lost  civilization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today  we  have  a  more 
awakened  citizenry:  that  more  people  are 
personally  and  actively  interes^ted  m  the  af- 
fairs of  their  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion, and  In  general  world  conditions. 

That  U  good.  It  is  a  healthy  condition 
which  we  should  all  strive  to  develop 
further. 

And  in  this  growing  Interest  In  national 
projects  and  problems.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  greater  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  each  citizen  In  the  security  program  as  a 
whole,  and  In  the  activities  of  the  Regular 
and   Reserve   forces  of  these  United   States. 

History  has  repeatedly  shown  that  we  cau 
Issue  mor:il  ultimatums  designed  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  of  mankind  only  when  such 
ultimatums  are  backed  up  by  persistent 
willingness  publicly  displayed  by  us  as  a 
people  to  dig  m  and  work— in  or  out  of  uni- 
form— for  the  extension  of  principles  of 
freedom,  tlie  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  peace  throughout  the  world. 


Liberty  Is  a  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

IF  COLOR.\Dj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR2SENTATIVE3 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
tribute  havizv.^  reference  to  our  observ- 
ance of  Independence  Day  i.s  e.xemplifled 
in  the  following  editorial  entitled  "Lib- 
erty Is  a  Way. '  which  appeared  in  the 
Delta  Sunday  Indep?ndent,  Delta,  Colo., 
on  July  2.  1950.  This  editorial  reads  as 
follows  1 

LiBESTT   Is   A   Wat 

It  has  taken  mankind  long  and  painful 
aeons  of  time  to  learn  certain  Immutable 
truths,  whose  use  dignifies  those  segments 
of  the  race,  who  accept  them  must  be  held  at 
all  C06U.  Out  cr  the  dim  weariness  of  cen- 
turies of  the  binding  Influences  of  feudal  life 
and  devastating  and  selfish  governance  by 
despotic  men.  the  American  Nation  was  buru 
because  men  of  a  Irontier  poese^ed  a  phil- 
osophy ol  liberty. 
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There  was  nothing  new  In  thought  when 
they  afixed  their  names  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  staked  their  fortunes 
and  their  very  lives  In  that  brave  gamble. 
Theirs  was  a  sunburst  of  the  yearnings  of 
men  through  all  of  those  dark  and  brutal 
ages  befpre  them. 

They  drew  their  Inspliatlons  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  dlalogics  of  the 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece.  They  recalled 
the  action  of  those  stout  Engllshm.en.  who 
forced  a  despotic  king  to  accept  the  Magna 
Carta  at  historic  Runnymede.  an  effort 
which  challenged  the  divine  right  of  tyranny 
and  began  the  leavening  process  from  which 
democracy  emerged. 

They  knew  out  of  bitter  experience  that 
behind  all  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
kings  and  princes  despotic  whim  produces 
de>,'radlng  Influences.  And,  they  knew  that 
men  pay  in  blood  and  liberty  to  gratify  these 
whims.  They  made  America  because  they 
wanted  to  live  In  freedom's  light  and  they 
wanted  their  descendants  to  exist  that  the 
dream  might  be  drawn  to  the  fulfillment 
which  they  never  could  achieve. 

We  have  experienced  the  Illumining  nature 
of  that  dream.  But  we  have  not  achieved  It. 
It  remains  for  us  as  we  approach  the  ob- 
servance of  our  Independence  Day  to  dedi- 
cate otir  concepts  and  our  action  that  this 
dream  may  not  be  broken,  but  that  we  may 
strengthen  our  way  of  life  so  that  others, 
who  come  after  us  may  enlarge  it.  and  profit- 
ing by  our  mistakes,  may  keep  it  and  extend 
Its  blessings. 
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l^eexamination  of  German  Policies 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PENNS'.  LV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
happening  in  Korea  today  convinces  me 
an  immediate,  thorough,  and  compre- 
hensive reexamination  of  our  policies 
and  programs  be  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  Germany.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san or  personal  issue,  but  an  immediate 
and  urgent  requirement,  on  behalf  of 
our  entire  Nation. 

Early  in  World  War  n  the  decision 
was  made  to  devote  our  major  military 
effort  to  the  earliest  possible  defeat  of 
Germany  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Nazi  war  machine  then  in  control  of 
Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Balkans.  From  the  initial  landing 
in  North  Africa,  in  November  1942. 
through  the  tremendous  effort  in  Prance 
in  1944,  until  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Nazi  machine,  in  May  1945.  our  main 
effort  was  directed  to  this  one  aim. 
Whether  it  might  have  been  wiser  to 
have  followed  other  courses  of  action, 
such  as  an  advance  through  the  Balkans, 
I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  time.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
as  a  result  of  the  massive  ground  and 
air  efforts  on  the  western  front,  and  the 
continuing  Russian  pressure  on  the  east- 
ern front,  the  Allies  met  in  the  middle 
of  Germany,  Our  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  which  was  accepted 
eagerly  by  the  Russians,  and  with  some 
reluctance  by  the  British,  meant  that 


there  was,  at  that  time,  no  organized 
government  in  Germany. 

Our  plans,  however,  contemplated  the 
restoration  of  a  German  administrative 
organization,  with  operating  agencies 
throughout  that  country.  The  func- 
tions of  the  occupying  forces  in  the  sev- 
eral zones  were  conceived  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  any  remaining  Nazi  organ- 
izations and  war  materiel,  the  reduction 
of  industrial  capacity,  so  that  Germany 
cculd  not  again  menace  Europe,  and,  of 
course,  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
occupied  areas  until  stable  conditions 
could  be  reestablished.  Our  program, 
in  short,  was  •"denazification,  demilitar- 
ization, and  deindustrialization."  This 
was,  as  has  since  been  demonstrated,  a 
more  or  less  negative  approach.  How- 
ever, it  was  considered  to  be  a  sliort- 
range  program,  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reconstituted  government, 
which  would  take  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Our  expectations  and  plans  with  re- 
gard  to   Germany,   which   fonned   the 
basis  for  the  Potsdam  Conference,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1945,  have  not,  as  you 
know,  been  realized.    It  may.  though,  be 
noted    that   our   Army   and   Air   Force 
speedily  accomplished  the  collection  and 
destruction  of  the  remaining  war  mate- 
rial in  Germany.    This  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram  was.   for   all   practical   purposes, 
concluded  in  our  zone,  by  the  end  of  1945. 
In    the    denazification    program,    we 
made  two  basic  mistakes.    The  first  was 
in  attempting  far  too  ambitious  a  pro- 
gram, wiihout  regard  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Germany,  or -our  own  ca- 
pabilities.   The  second  error  was  in  fail- 
ing to  follow  through  and  finish  what  we 
had  started.    The  inevitable  result  was 
that  our  program  bogged  down;  and  we 
were  forced,  by  want  of  personnel  and 
facilities,    to    dismiss    charges    against 
large  groups  and  categories  of  people. 
who  should  probably  never  have  been 
listed  in  the  first  place.     Further,  we 
turned  the  remaining  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Germans,  from  whom 
the  results  have  been  spotty  at  best.    As 
a  consequence,  some  fairly  prominent 
Nazis   have   regained    positions   of   in- 
fluence; and  in  other  instances,  the  re- 
covery of  our  zone  has  been  handicapped 
by  denying  qualified  technicians  oppor- 
tunity for  employment.     Whether,   on 
the  whole,  this  program  has  increased 
our  standing,  or  been  productive  of  any 
lasting  results,  is  certainl-  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Tlie  program  of  reducing  the  Indus- 
trial capacity  of  Geiinany  to  a  level  from 
which  it  could  not  again  menace  neigh- 
boring countries  operated  satisfactorily 
with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  muni- 
yons  plants  and  similar  war  facilities. 
Difficulties,  though,  naturally  arose  in 
the  cases  of  those  plants  and  faciUties 
which  were  not  essentially  military  in 
nature,  but  could  be  partially  or  wholly 
converted  to  military  purposes  in  time 
of  war.  Furthermore,  the  unfortunate 
agreement  for  the  mass  transfer  of  the 
German  populations  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Prussia,  and  what  is  now  Po- 
land, resulted  in  a  flood  of  refugees  into 
the  Western  Zones,  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  those  areas,  with  respect  to 
employment,  shelter,  or  even  subsistence. 


Finally,  our  plans  and  expectations 
with  rceard  to  a  unified  administrative 
organization  for  Germany  were  grievous- 
ly disappointed.     The  Russians,  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  clearly  indicated 
their  future  attitude  in  this  regard,  by 
limiting  the  fields  in  which  they  would 
permit  or  support  unified  administrative 
a.Rencies.  from   13  departments  in  the 
prewar  German  Government,  to  only  5 
ministries,  principally  in  such  technical 
fields  as  the  post  office  and  Government- 
owned  railroads     H  spetdily  became  ap- 
parent that  their  purpose  for  making 
such  an  agreement  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  any  serviceable  rolling  stock 
v.hich  was  di-spatched  from  our  zone; 
and  the  complete  debasement  of  the  oc- 
cupation currency,  with  resulting  chaos 
throughout  the  country-.    It  took  an  un- 
reasonably long  time  for  our  supixtscdly 
qualified  advisers  and  experts  to  reach 
the  very  obviou-s  conclusions  that  if  we 
were  to  have  a  sound  currency  the  un- 
controlled is^ue  of  paper  money  had  to 
be  stopped;  and  that  if  we  were  to  have 
any  railroad  operations,  wc  must  either 
have  a  return  flow  of  cars  from  the  Rus- 
sian zone  or  slop  the  dispatch  of  rolling 
stock  to  that  zone.    However,  these  mis- 
takes have  been  belatedly  rectified;  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  dwell  upon 
them,  other  than  to  show  some  of  the 
background  of  our  present  situation  in 
Germany. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident,  , 
over  the  past  4  years,  that  western  Ger- 
many is  largely  cut  off  from  the  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope, which  formerly  met  a  major  por- 
tion of  its  requirements.  And.  with 
some  12.0C0.C00  refugees  imposed  upon 
the  previously  concentrated  population, 
western  Germany  can  exist  only  by  in- 
dustrialization. Consequently,  efforts 
have  been  made  by  our  military  govern- 
ment to  find  markets  overseas  for  manu- 
factured products;  and  in  some  fields 
these  efforts  have  been  successful. 
However,  there  have  been  many  handi- 
caps and  obstacles,  such  as  the  lack  of 
diplomatic  or  consular  representation, 
the  destruction  of  German  manufactur- 
ing and  transport  facilities,  loss  of  the 
Gei-man  merchant  marine,  prejudice 
against  a  former  enemy  nation,  and 
changes  in  markets.  It  is  my  conclu- 
sion that  while  overseas  exports  will 
assist  German  recovery,  a  solution  must 
be  sought  in  Europe. 

The  best  approach  to  this  problem 
appears  to  be  the  economic  integration 
of  western  Germany— the  British, 
F'rench,  and  United  States  zones— into 
the  economy  of  western  Europe.  While 
that  area,  all  of  which  is  relatively  close 
to  German  production  centers,  has  rela- 
tively little  surplus  food,  there  are 
significant  amounts  of  certain  commodi- 
ties, such  as  dai'.-y  products  from  Hol- 
land and  Denmark,  wheat  from  FYance, 
and  fruit  from  Italy  available  for  export.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  can  use  sizable  quanti- 
ties of  German  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  only  by  such  exchange  of  goods  and 
the  integration  of  German  production 
and  economy  that  western  Europe  can 
be  strengthened  and  expect  to  survive. 
We    cannot    continue    indefinitely    the 
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heavy  drain  on  ear  econDmy  of  supply- 
in?  Germany  essential  materials,  with 
no  ret'jrn  or  reimbursement:  and  it  is 
unreal:snc  to  expect  to  develop,  in  th3 
United  Stales,  a  large  scale  mass  market 
for  German  industrial  and  manufac- 
tured product'^  Gfrmany  is  an  essen- 
tia! part  of  V.  estern  Europe,  and  its  econ- 
omy must  be  integrated  within  that 
re::;on.  While  I  commend  th?  efforts 
thus  far  made  to  stimulate  exports  to 
overseas  areas.  I  also  want  our  policies 
recxam:ned  with  a  view  to  cocrdinatini: 
the  economy  of  this  vital  area  with 
those  of  the  surroundin?  countries  at  the 
earhe^t  practicable  date.  D\inn?  the 
time  Marshall  plan  aid  is  available  it 
can  provide  a  valuable  mean=;  of  adjust- 
ing the  dislocations  and  easing  the 
strains  that  such  iniegra'.ion  will  pro- 
duce If.  however,  we  fail  to  press  for- 
ward vigorously  at  this  time,  and  fail  to 
achieve  early  results,  the  unfortunate 
consequences  will  be  visited  upon  us. 

One  basic  essential  in  any  such  pro- 
pram  of  intecration  is  a  western  Ger- 
many currency  freely  convertible  into 
other  monetary  units:  end  I  call  upon 
the  State  Department  to  accomplish  this 
wiihout  further  delay.  Unless  the 
manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  United 
States  and  British  zones  can  exchange 
currencies  received  from  sales  in  France. 
Belgium,  or  Italy,  at  open  and  stable 
rates,  they  cannot  long  continue  sales 
to  other  countries.  This  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  attention  in  the  case  of 
the  Bavarian  Motor  Works,  which  has 
two  lar'ie  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich.  Before  the  war  this  company 
was  a  leading  producer  of  motorcycles, 
and  IS  now  preparing  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  earth-movmg  and  road 
building  machiner>-  such  as  carry-alls. 
scrap>ers.  and  graders.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial need  for  this  m:-.chinery.  not 
only  in  Germany  but  throughout  west- 
em  Europe.  However,  unless  the  funds 
received  m  p>ayment  for  such  products 
can  be  exchanged  into  marks,  this 
company  cannot  make  sales  in  other 
countries. 

There  is  one  additional  factor  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  Germany  which  I 
wish  to  mention  at  this  time.  That  is 
the  question  of  confidcnc?  by  the  people 
in  the  future  security  and  business  con- 
ditions of  Germany.  This  factor  is  hard 
to  analyze  and  impossible  to  evaluate  ac- 
curately. It  Ls.  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance.  While  the  dismantling  of 
German  industrial  capacity  has  weak- 
ened the  economy  of  that  country  and  is 
threatening  to  drive  workers  in  som? 
areas  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists. 
there  is  still.  I  believe.  sufMcient  indus- 
trial capacity,  even  now.  to  meet  all  es- 
sential needs  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States, 
continuing,'  large-scale  capital  invest- 
ment in  productive  facilities  is  necessarj- 
for  a  healthy  expanding?  economy,  with  a 
rising  standard  of  Living,  and  full  em- 
ployment. Such  investments  will  only 
be  made  if  there  is  reasonaale  assurance 
of  political  security  and  economic  sta- 
bility. In  other  words,  individuals  and 
corporations  will  not  mvest  money  in 


German  factories,  warehouses,  and 
plants  if  they  feel  that  the  country  may 
be  overrun  at  any  time  by  the  Russian 
Array.  Some  rej-ions  of  Germany  and 
some  lines  of  activity  have  shown  a  re- 
markable degree  of  recovery  from  the 
depths  of  1945  and  1946.  However,  much 
of  the  rebuilding  is  improvised  struc- 
tures for  retail  stores  and  small-scale 
investments  in  housin'?.  There  h.is  been 
relatively  little  investment  in  manufac- 
turing or  heavy  industry,  because  there 
is  little  assurance  that  the  present  west- 
ern German  Government  can  continue: 
and  it  requires  a  substantial  period  of 
time  to  amortize  the  major  investments 
required  in  those  lines.  I  shall  refer  in 
a  moment  to  the  military  situation  as  I 
see  it.  but  I  wish  to  invite  attention  at 
this  point  to  the  fact  that  a  well-organ- 
ized and  adequate  defense  establish- 
ment is  essential  for  economic  recovery. 
as  v.ell  as  other  purposes. 

I  am  aware  that  the  integration  of 
western  German  economy  is  a  part  of 
the  larger  picture  of  western  European 
economy  but  it  is  the  keystone  of  any 
program  in  this  field.  It  is  also  the  area 
in  which,  through  our  high  commissioner 
and  military  government,  we  possess  the 
greatest  authority  and  responsibility. 

Similar  reexamination  and  reevalua- 
ticn  of  our  current  policies  is  requir:d  in 
the  military  field.  Our  objective  is  no 
longer  simply  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
nazism.  We  are  faced  with  a  much 
mere  immediate  threat;  namely,  stop- 
ping Communist  e.xpansion  by  armed 
force.  It  is  not  communism  as  a  social 
philosophy,  or  an  ecenomic  theory  de- 
veloped by  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin 
which  we  fear,  but  the  Russian  military 
tyranny,  controlled  and  directed  by  Stal- 
in. In  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  program  v.e  have  un- 
dertaken a  major  commitment  and  sol- 
emn obligation.  We  have  agreed,  within 
the  framework  of  that  pact  and  the  sup- 
porting regional  alliances  and  agree- 
ments, to  assist  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  in  preparation  for  and.  if  neces- 
sary, resistance  against  Russian  miU- 
tary  aggression.  While  the  pact  is 
couched  in  diploma  Lie  language  and  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  there  is  no 
mistaking  its  plan,  purpose  and  intent — 
either  by  ourselves  or  the  Russians.  We 
are  seeking,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
with  proper  staff  planning,  to  furnish 
material  aid  in  the  form  of  arms  and 
equipment  for  a  defensive  military  or- 
ganization in  western  Surcpe,  capable 
of  deterring  or  repelling  Russian  exter- 
nal aggression.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  that  by  strengthening  the  economic 
position  of  these  countries,  we  can  di- 
minish iX  not  eliminate  the  danger  of 
internal.  Communist-inspired  revolu- 
tions. So  far  as  the  military  picture  is 
concerned,  there  may  well  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  not  created  such  a  cumbersome, 
complicated,  and  top-heavy  staff  set-up 
that  we  would  be  unable,  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  emergency,  to  function 
promptly. 

Disregarding  that  for  the  moment. 
however,  let  us  examine  the  capabilities 


for  mobilizing  an  army  in  western  Eu- 
rope. First,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force  (which  I  should 
like  to  see  both  stronger  and  better 
equipped*  may  be  able  to  inflict  terrible 
retribution  on  the  Russians,  only  an 
adequate  ground  force  properly  organ- 
ized and  equipped  with  the  best  available 
weapons  can  hope  lo  stop  the  Red  army, 
short  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  order  to  construct  an  organized  and 
effective  defensive  force,  we  mu^t  first 
undertake  to  determine,  approximately 
at  least,  the  probably  size  and  strength 
of  the  forces  which  the  Soviet  Union 
could  put  in  the  field  in  that  theater.  I 
have  heard  various  estimates  presented 
to  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  have  read  numerous  articles 
in  newspapers  and  popular  magazines. 
Mcst  qualified  observers,  though,  agree 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could,  within  the 
first  month  or  6  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  place  between  100 
and  125  fully  armed,  well-trained  and 
equipped  divisions  on  the  western  front, 
between  Stettin  and  Trieste.  Within  6 
months  to  a  year  they  could  increase  this 
by  at  least  another  100  divisions.  So  faur 
as  tactical  air  support  for  ground  units  is 
concerned,  that  is.  in  close  support  of 
land  armies,  the  disparity  in  forces  is  so 
great  that  I  should  hesitate  to  venture 
an  evaluation.  At  this  point,  there  may 
be  heard  the  remark  that  the  Russian 
armies  would  outrun  their  supplies  and 
thereby  immobilize  themselves.  This  is 
not  the  case.  As  long  as  there  were  no 
major  contending  annies  in  western 
Europe,  to  oppose  the  Russian  advance, 
there  could  be  no  large  battles.  Major 
battles  and  sustained  conflict  are  the 
principal  cau;;es  of  the  consumption  of 
war  materiel,  such  as  artillery  ammuni- 
tion, aircraft,  and  fuel.  The  Soviet  ar- 
mies are  accustomed  to  living  off  the 
land,  and  their  requirements  for  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  are  comparatively  simple. 
Assuming  that  they  would  assemble  large 
reserves  of  food  ?nd  ga.ioline  before 
launching  a  major  offensive,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  op- 
posing force  the  Red  array  will  halt 
short  of  the  Engli^jh  Channel,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Po  Valley.  In  short,  they 
will  not  stop,  tut  must  be  s  .opped. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  oppose 
major  Russian  offensives  Jigainst  west- 
ern Europe,  the  nations  w  th  which  we 
are  allied  and  to  whose  delenses  we  are 
pledged  should  be  able  to  interpose  an 
effective  force  equal  to  not  lejs  than  50 
percent,  and  preferably  70  percent,  of  the 
initial  Soviet  striking  force.  In  estimat- 
ing these  requirements.  I  d  sregard  such 
intangible  political  factors  as  Communist 
disaffection  in  the  weste-n  European 
countries,  with  the  attendar  t  possibilities 
of  sabotage,  riots,  and  so  fo  -th.  In  short 
the  Atlantic  Pe.ct  countries,  including 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
wou'd  need,  within  the  first  6  weeks  or  2 
months  after  the  outbreak  c  f  war,  a  force 
of  some  60-70  divisions.  At  the  present 
time,  including  the  United  States  force.s 
in  Europe,  we  would  have  £  vailable  only 
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some  25-30  divisions  at  most.  For  exam- 
ple, the  French  Army,  which  in  1939  mo- 
bilized over  100  divuions.  could  today  put 
from  8-12  divisions  in  the  field,  even  dis- 
regarding the  .struggle  now  raging  in  In- 
do  China.  Holland  and  Belgium,  whose 
armies  formerly  consisted  of  8-10  divi- 
sions each,  now  could  only  account  for  5 
or  6.  Contributions  of  the  other  Atlantic 
Pact  countries  are  likewise  small,  and 
would  require  considerable  time  to  mo- 
bilize. 

I  have  examined  this  problem  for  a 
ccn5:iderable  period  of  time,  and  have 
sought  the  best  information  available. 
As  I  have  stated  previously.  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  General  DeLattre.  former 
chief  of  the  French  Army,  and  now  com- 
mander of  the  ground  forces  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  nations,  in  December  of  this 
past  year.    This  experienced  soldier  and 
determined  leader  told  me  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
Army,  and  would  likewise  welcome  the 
£pani.sh     infantry.        Even     assuming, 
though,  that  Italy,  handicapped  as  it  is 
by  the  limitations  of  the  peace  treaty. 
could  organize,  equip,  and  train  a  force 
of  6  to  10  divisions,  and  that  Spain  could 
furnish  the  equivalent  of  5  to  7  more,  we 
are  stUl  woefully  short.    Unless  we  pro- 
pose to  launch  »ur  counteroffensives  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy,  and  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Alps,  we  must  have  more 
troops.     As  a  simple  matter  of  arith- 
metic, whichever  way  strategists  sum  up 
the  military  conditions,  and  regardless 
of  detailed  estimates,  concerning  which 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  anyone,  we  must 
have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  25  Ger- 
man divisions,  if  we  are  to  defend  west- 
ern Europe.     It  is  only  by  this  means 
that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  Russian  armed  forces  can  be  bal- 
anced.   I  regret  as  much  as  anvone  that 
the  high  hopes  of  1944  and  1945  concern- 
ing world  disarmament  and  the  United 
Nations  have  not  been  realized.    At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  disregard  the  con- 
tinuing  build-up   of  Russian   strength, 
and  allow  the  weakness  of  our  own  forces 
and  those  of  our  potential  allies  to  con- 
tinue.   Nor  do  I  welcome  a  resurgence  of 
German  military  might,  which  has  twice 
within  this  generation  required  the  sac- 
rifice of  American  manhood  on  the  bat- 
tlefields in  Europe.    But  we  cannot  meet 
the  present  danger  by  concerning  our- 
selves v,ith  past  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  this  mihtary  situation 
calls  for  a  fresh,  constructive,  and  co- 
ordinated program  which  will  permit 
western  Europe,  without  restoring  Ger- 
man militarism,  to  utilize  the  capabili- 
ties, resources,  and  determination  of  the 
45.000,000  people  in  western  Germany  in 
the  organization  and  defense  against 
Russian  aggression.  I  am  confident  that 
if  we  give  this  matter  our  attention,  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  One  method, 
which  may  not  neces.sarily  be  the  best. 
was  suggested  last  fall  by  the  London 
Economist,  namely,  the  organization  of 
German  infantry  units  as  parts  of  the 
over-all  Allied  land  army.  Whatever 
means  are  adopted,  we  must  face  the 
realities  of  the  situation:  and  the  sooner 
vre  organize  the  available — and  indis- 
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pensable — mihtary  resources  of  western 
Germany,  the  bei.:r  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared. Whether  v.e  Uke  it  or  not.  the 
division  of  Germany  is  complete.  And, 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  Germans  in 
our  sector  as  European  citizens,  with 
equal  rights,  and  with  equal  obUgaticns 
for  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 

Along  with  the  integration  of  Ger- 
many into  the  economy  of  western  Eu- 
rope, and  the  organization  of  an  effec- 
tive mihtary  estabhshment  incorporat- 
ing and  utihzmg  the  capabilities  of  the 
German  people,  we  must  reexamine  the 
strength  and  purpo.se  of  our  occupation 
forces  in  Eui-ope.    Our  small  contingent 
there  was  organized  to  deal  with  prob- 
lem-s  of  mihtary  government,  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period,  and  to  provide 
a  force  capable  of  meeting  any  insurrec- 
tion.   Surely,  no  one  believes  today  that 
the  mission  of  our  forces  in  Germany  is 
to   prevent   uprisings   in   Frankfurt   or 
Munich.     Oui-  forces  in  Europe  .should 
be  reorganized  and  strengthened,  for  the 
mission   of  providing  a   striking   forc3 
capable    of   rapid    mobilization.      They 
should  be  organized  and  equipped  to  as- 
sist also  the  components  cf  the  western 
European  countries,  including  those  to 
be  raised  and  trained  in  Germany.    This 
will  require,  in  my  opinion,  substantially 
larger  forces  than  we  now  have  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Air  Forces,  and  the  mechanized  elements 
of  our  Ground  Forces. 

To  sum  up.  we  have  undertaken,  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period,  the  organization 
and   defense   of   western   Europe.     We 
have  invested  very  substantial  sums  for 
this  purpose:  but  such  expenditures  can- 
not  be   continued   indefinitely   without 
threatening    our    own    economy.    It    is 
generally  recognized  that  one  major  de- 
terrent   to    the    economic    recovery    of 
western  Europe  is  the  dread  of  Russian 
invasion.       By     incorporating     western 
Germany  into  the  economy  of  Europe, 
and  by  mobilizing  the  mihtary  potential 
of  Germany,  we  can  achieve  a  twofold 
purpose.     We    shall   reduce    the    drain 
upon  American  resources  and  the  burden 
of   the   American   taxpayer.    We   shall 
provide   the   underlying  conditions   for 
pohtical  stability  and  confidence,  which 
are  so  essential  if  Germany  is  to  achieve 
self-support  and  attract  the  capital  in- 
vestment required   to   provide  employ- 
ment  for  the  present  population.     At 
the  same  time,  we  can  restore  the  hope 
and  confidence  of  the  German  people 
in  their  abihty  to  defend  their  homeland. 
Such  a  program  calls  for  a  new  ex- 
amination and  a  fresh  start  on  our  part. 
It  will  also  call  for  some  assistance,  both 
economic  and  military.     However,   the 
most     valuable     form     of     assistance, 
whether  to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation] 
is  that  which  encourages  further  effort, 
and   does   not  constitute  a   continuing 
dole.    Almost  5  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  hostilities   in  Europe,   and 
time  is  nmning  out  for  us.    Let  us  em- 
bark now  on  a  program  which  will  merit 
the  support  of  the  American  people,  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  those  Germans 
west  of  the  iron  curtain,  in  helping  Eu- 
rope rebuild  its  economy,  and  prepare 
its  defenses. 
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Valuable   Now — Enough   Equipment   W.vs 

Thbown  .^aay  To  Cjtfit  .\.iMn:s  cf  Tacis 

Natio.vs  Which  Sidz  With  Ufe  in  Ckiticai. 

Period 

(By  Constantlne  Brcwn) 

World  war  in  is  around  the  corner  and 
only  some  unroreseen  circumstances  can 
avoid  It.  To  think  anything  else  would  be  to 
hide  our  heads  In  the  sand,  ac  we  have  dona 
repeatedly  fcr  the  past  4  years. 

While  most  public  figures — officials  and 
private  persons  in  iiigh  standing — were  sing- 
ing hcsannahs  for  the  millennium  which  was 
created  by  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, this  column  has  long  harped  "monot- 
onously" on  the  unreliability  of  Moscow's 
friendship,  its  Asiatic  lust  for  power — far 
more  ruthless,  dangerous  and  cruel  than  that 
cf  any  western  dictator — and  particularly 
on  the  Increase  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces, 
far  beyond  Its  normal  needs. 

Since  the  end  of  the' war  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  V/estern  nations,  relying  on  the  un- 
tested magic  powers  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  reduced  our  armed  forces  to  little  more 
than  a  constabulary.  Under  political  pres- 
sure we  pulverized  our  ground,  air  and  naval 
forces  quickly  after  VJ-day. 

Our  political  leaders,  and  many  of  our 
military  ipen,  refused  to  realize  that  we  had 
created  a  FYankenstein  from  the  shambles 
of  the  Nazi-Fascist  dictatorship.  They  did 
not  behave  in  the  proof  of  Kremlin  tnciery 
and  assumed  that  cur  earnest  attempts  to 
establish  some  order  in  a  devastated  world 
would — of  necessity — te  endorsed  by  the  U 
men  who  dictate  to  hundreds  cf  milliona. 

QtncKLT  DEMOEIIIZEO 

While  we  were  spending  our  substance 
helping  our  Allies,  neutrals,  and  even  former 
enemies  rehabilitate  themselves,  on  the 
sound  theory  that  satisfied  peoples  will  not 
seek  wars.  Russia  was  sulking,  demanding 
more  territory  and  taking  it  by  ruse  while 
building  up  her  obsolete  military  forces. 

The  United  State3,  the  only  remaining 
western  nation  with  a  good  war  potential, 
was  busy  beating  its  swords  into  plowshares. 
After  the  war  we  actually  threw  away  and 
destroyed  enough  war  material  to  equip  all 
the  manpower  of  the  nations  which  stand 
with  us  in  these  trying  hours. 

We  put  into  mothballs  ships  which,  at 
this  time,  could  give  real  assistance  to  the 
nations  which  either  already  are  under  at- 
tack by  the  Kremlin  imperialists'  puppet  or 
are  on  the  point  of  being  invaded. 

The  development  of  the  atom  bomb  gave 
us  a  feeling  of  false  security.  Our  advances 
in  modern  aviation  led  many  politicians  to 
believe  that  ground  and  naval  forces  were  as 
obsolete  as  medieval  archers.  Even  If 
suspicions  that  Russia  wanted  to  unleash 
another  war  were  well-founded,  it  was  be- 
lieved, cur  planes  cculd  break  the  backbone! 
cf  Russia's  power  in  a  few  weeks  of  intense 
air  raids. 

A  bitter  battle  against  this  illusion  took 
place  in  Washington,  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  people  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and 
taking  sides  with  the  advocates  of  air  power 
alone,  because  it  appeared  far  more  conven- 
ient to  build  planes  than  to  m.amtain  obso- 
lete armies  and  navies.  But  we  did  net  even 
follow  this  mistaken  doctrine.  When  the  air- 
men demanded  70  air  groups  as  a  minimum 
for  national  security  and  their  request  was 
approved  by  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
decided  it  was  too  much  and  on  its  own  au- 
thority cut  the  appropriation  to  permit  the 
creation  of  only  48  groups. 

Our  top  political  leaders,  believing  firmly 
in  peace  even  if  Russia  rendered  it  somewhat 
precarious,  were  loath  to  spend  more  billions 
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thiin  !n  their  orlnlon  wer?  absolutely  neres- 
t»ry.  There  ».is  uaoncy  to  r^ay  for  subsidies 
Ml  *S^  potntoes.  and  other  agricultural 
prudueu.  But  since  we  were  oi>crating  on  a 
deficit  tMisu.  the  mouey  had  to  be  savpd 
totnrmhen. 

tvssiA  rowxxruL 
Cuts  In  the  armed  services  have  always 
been  popular  with  the  voters,  who  always 
like  to  believe  that  wars  ar«  never  In  the 
offlne.  And  we  cut  deeply  Into  cur  military 
strength.  This  U  rot  said  In  a  spirit  of 
hostile  criticism  of  our  present  leaders. 
They.  too.  believed — and  seme  now  still  be- 
lieve— that  Russia  was  bluflSnsr  and  would 
never  have  the  potential  to  watte  war  on  us. 
no  matter  how  great  an  effort  slie  might 
make. 

At  this  criUcal  time  the  situation  Is  as 
follows: 

RuBBlan  ground-forcg  strength  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  174  divisions  (about 
15.000  men  to  each  division  t.  Accordinit  to 
a  survey  presented  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  Coneress  last  spring.  Moscow  would 
mobilize  within  a  relatively  short  time — not 
more  than  6  months — another  100  divisions. 
In  addition  to  this  national  force,  there  are 
between  900.000  and  1J200.000  Chinese  Reds 
adequately  equipped  to  fight  In  Asia.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  700,000  troops — 
Indifferent  In  qu£ility  and  of  questionable 
loyalty — In  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  In  Europe,  some  200.C'00  Koreans,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fcfth  columnists, 
subversives,  and  other  kinds  of  Red  followers 
throughout  Europe.  Asia.  South  America,  and 
even  the  United  States. 

While  we  were  playing  m.^rbles  and  cod- 
dling traitors,  subversives,  and  fifth  column- 
ists in  our  midst,  the  Russians  were  getting 
ready  to  play  for  keeps. 

In  addition  to  these  ground  forces — and 
fifth  columnists  can  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  actual  divisions — Moscow  was  buildini? 
up  her  aviation  much  faster  than  were  the 
western  nations  led  by  America. 

We  are  relying  on  our  industrial  poten- 
tial and  on  the  conviction  that  we  can  get 
ready,  as  we  did  in  previous  wars,  after  hos- 
tilities break  out.  The  Russians,  aware  of 
their  industrial  shortcomings  and  their  slow 
production,  have  worked  day  and  night  on 
planes,  guided  ml^lles,  and  probably  atomic 
power  from  the  very  moment  that  the  cea&e 
fire  was  sounded  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  li)45. 

VNITTD  STATES   H.\S  SKrXETON  FCtCK 

At  the  present  time  the  military  picture 
Is  as  follows: 

Our  ground  combat  forces  at  this  moment 
are  10  divisions  strong,  strewn  from  Japan 
to  Germany.  Austria,  and  Trieste.  CXir  48 
»lr  groups,  the  best  in  the  world,  are  dis- 
tributed to 'the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
from  Okinawa  to  Alaska,  from  continental 
America  to  America.  Britain.  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

The  Navy,  which  at  this  moment  could 
render  Immense  services  to  our  defense  if  It 
had  in  commission  the  major  part  of  the 
W  carriers  It  had  at  the  end  of  the  war.  is 
doing  yeoman's  duly  with  less  than  half  a 
docrn  such  ships.  The  rest  are  in  mothballs 
and  It  will  take  several  months  before  they 
can  be  placed  in  commuslon  afaln. 

The  marines,  who  at  one  time  last  year 
were  threatened  with  extinction,  today  com- 
prtM  only  40  000  men.  This  force  Is  called 
oakrlally  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  Popularly, 
they  are  kni>wn  as  the  "fighting  marines." 
with  a  tradition  as  hard  fighters  atx>ut  as 
old  as  the  country  Itself. 

We.  too.  have  allies,  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  western  nations  compare* 
favorably,  on  paper,  at  least,  with  that  of 
the  U.  8  B.  U.  But.  un.urtunatelv.  the  war- 
time   allies    have   haa   uo    time    to    prepare 


themjwlves  fcr  an  emergency  such  as  we  are 
faced  With  today. 

France  can  no  lonper  be  counted  as  the 
chief  military  power  of  western  Europe.  The 
bulk  of  Its  combat  armies  Is  engaged  In 
Indochina  and  its  chances  of  disentangling 
Itself  are  extremely  slim.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the 
Communist  guerrilla  leader,  has  been  able 
sincle-handed  to  check  the  150.000  French 
trocps  for  more  than  4  years. 

Now  with  the  Chinese  Communist  troops 
on  the  Indochinese  borders  estimated  at 
250  OOO  men  the  prospects  of  defeating  him 
have  become  even  slimmer.  The  available 
mrtropolitan  forces  are  not  more  than  six 
divisions. 

The  mllitary-ald  program,  which  Is  rush- 
ing equipment  Irom  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  has  not  been  able  to  Increase  the 
cJEclency  of  the  French  armies  yet.  Italy. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Denmark,  and 
Luxemburg  cannot  be  counted  on  as  mili- 
tary assets.  Norway  will  do  well  11  it  holds 
back  a  Soviet  onslaught  from  the  Finnish- 
Soviet  border  for  a  few  weeks.  Britain's 
greatly  reduced  nav7.  and  Its  small  but  first- 
class  air  force,  can  be  reckoned  only  as  a 
temporary  help  to  us  while  we  are  girding 
ourselves  for  battle. 

TtHKS  NO  PU!=H-0\1« 

In  the  Middle  East  the  several  hundred 
million  dollars  spent  on  preparing  Turkey  for 
an  emergency  have  fjaid  ample  dividends. 
Th.it  republic  today  Is  about  the  only  country 
which  has  a  militiiry  and  air  force  capable  of 
meeting  successfully — if  only  for  a  limited 
time — a  Russian  attack  from  the  Caucasus. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  Turkisli  armies 
under  certain  circumstances  could  penetrate 
Soviet  territory  and  threaten  seriously  Rus- 
sia's main  oil  supplies  at  Baku.  Azerbaijan. 

Appeasement  of  certain  Ideological  ele- 
ments in  this  country,  suspicion  and  preju- 
dice have  prevented  us  from  arming  the  two 
best  possible  fighting  forces  In  Europe — Ger- 
many and  Spam. 

The  Russians  have  rejected  all  such  con- 
siderations and  in  the  last  2  years  have  cre- 
ated a  first -class  German  military  force  esti- 
mated by  our  Intelligence  at  between  50.000 
and  150  000  men.  Many  of  them  have  served 
In  Hitler  s  armies  and  are  veterans  of  the  last 
war  Others  are  new  to  warfare,  but  are 
anxn..tis  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Father- 
land. 

There  Is  much  discussion  about  their  loy- 
alty to  Russia  According  to  the  best  advices 
from  western  Germany  they  would — In  all 
probability — cross  the  lines  to  Join  our  side, 
if  the  p)eople  of  that  portion  of  the  Reich 
under  western  allied  control  had  a  similar 
organization  and  appeared  capable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  another  Russian 
Invasion. 

MILrTAtT  LXAOERS  IGNORED 

There  have  been  few  cases  In  the  history 
of  Germany  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  Ui 
which  Germans  fought  Germans.  Under 
present  conditions,  with  Germany  completely 
disarmed  and  protected  only  by  a  flimsy 
western  garrison  of  not  more  than  six  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  French  divisions,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  the  western  Ger- 
mans who  will  go  over  reluctantly  to  the 
other  side. 

Picayunlsh  prejudices  have  prevented  us 
from  supplying  a  Spanish  army  of  between 
500.000  and  1  000.000  men.  The  latter  figure 
Includes  the  trained  reserves. 

It  was  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  that  we 
and  the  British,  In  order  to  appease  SUlin, 
agreed  to  apply  sanctions  against  the  Span- 
ish t^HMlitartsn  regime. 

Tlic  United  States  not  only  withdrew  Its 
ambasMulor  but  also  adopted  what  amounts 
today  to  an  unofficial  ei-cmumic  boycott. 

Defense  Secretary  Johnson.  General  Brad- 
ley, chairmau  ui  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 


General  Vandenberg,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Force;  and  General  Collins,  Army  chief 
of  staff,  have  urged  that  we  start  rebuilding 
Spain's  military  strength  while  there  is  still 
time.  They  have  been  Joineil  by  their  oppo- 
site numbers  in  Britain  and  ?rance. 

The  Korean  situation  is  f^r  from  encour- 
aging. At  best  it  will  be  a  lojig  affair.  Ithas 
been  proved  that  the  Air  Force  alone  cannot 
do  the  Job.  And  to  defeat  the  Russian- 
trained  North  Korean  armies  and  theif  Chi- 
nese helpers  who  are  being  rushed  to  Man- 
churia for  any  eventuality  it  will  take  more 
than  the  contingents  we  no\/  have  in  South 
Korea. 

At  worst  the  Korean  affair,  carefully 
planned  in  Moscow,  might  te  the  signal  for 
world  war  III.  There  la  no  doubt  that  we 
won't  be  second  best  In  tlat  tragic  even- 
tuality. The  American  people  are  not  war- 
like, but  are  the  best  warriors  in  the  world 
when  they  are  subjected  to  fcggression. 

We  have  all  the  elements  or  final  victory. 
Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  wave  of  realism  will 
spread  among  those  who  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  cond.'.ctlng  these  oiseratlons.  Poli- 
tics of  all  kinds  will  be  bur.ed  and  the  ad- 
ministration soon  win  recognize  that  since 
we  are  now  playing  lor  keej)s.  and  our  na- 
tional existence  is  threatened  by  an  oriental 
foe.  we  must  apply  ourselves  with  every 
means  available  to  win  this  last  struggle  for 
our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  living  in  a 
decent  world. 


Free  Mailing  Privileges  for  Combat 
Forces  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNxcTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  xMr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  measure  which  will  grant  free 
mailing  privileges  to  the  military  forces 
now  in  combat  in  Korea.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  in  the  House  which 
would  effect  the  same  result. 

The  free  mailing  privilege  granted  in 
World  War  II.  and  since  rescinded, 
should  in  all  fairness  be  reenacted  at 
this  time.  F'rom  personal  experience. 
I  can  relate  the  morale-building  effect 
of  this  statute.  Normal  mailing  pro- 
cedures were  nonexistent  in  combat 
areas,  and  the  service  personnel  would 
have  been  severely  restricted  in  their 
communication  with  their  famihes  and 
loved  ones  without  the  free  mailing 
privilege. 

Those  fighting  in  Korea  are  as  much 
entitled  to  this  privilege  as  were  the 
forces  of  World  War  II.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist,  and  this  Congress  should 
do  all  possible  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  GIs  and  their 
families.  It  is  only  through  the  send- 
ing and  receiving  of  mail  that  the  spiriw 
of  those  fighting  and  those  at  home  can 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

The  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  thl.5  measure  should  immediately 
report  favorably  on  it  so  that  free  mail- 
ing will  be  made  available  at  the  rarllMt 
POMlble  moment. 
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Nadooal  Security  of  fie  Unheu  Siatei 


REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALITCRN-1\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1050 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  consider  the  bill  H.  R. 
7439,  a   bill   to  provide   for  protecting 
the    national    security    of    the    United 
States  by  permitting  the  summary  sus- 
pension of  Employment  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  rule  making  this  in  order  was  pre- 
viously adopted.    I  intend   to  propcse 
certain  amendments  to  this  bill.     The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  provide  an  ap- 
peal   to   the   Civil   Service   Commission 
from  any  adverse  decision  by  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency.     The  amend- 
ment will  also  provide  that  if  the  Civil 
Service   Commission   recommends   the 
reminstatement   of   the   appellant   and 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency, 
as   the  ca.se   may   be.   determines  after 
consideration  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  such 
a  reinstatement  would  not  be  against 
the  public   interest,   he  shall  reinstate 
the  appellant   and  allow  him  compen- 
sation for  all  or  any  part  of  the  period 
of  his  suspension  as  is  now  provided  by 
statute. 

We  all  agree  that  there  is  no  place 
In  Government  service  for  the  disloyal 
employee.  He  should  be  removed  from 
Government  service  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  However,  a  person  may 
be  a  security  risk  and  not  be  disloyal. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  said.  "A  Defense  Department 
employee,  even  though  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  may  be  a  serious  security 
risk  due  to  his  associations,  affiliations, 
habits,  or  indiscreetness'  As  it  now 
stands,  if  this  bill  become  law.  the 
agency  concerned  will  act  as  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury.  It  opens  the  door  for 
a  group  of  martinets  to  become  all 
powerful  with  no  restraint  upon  their 
actions. 

All  these  amendments  of  m'ne  do  is 
to  provide  an  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  makes  its  findmes 
and  reports  back  to  the  head  of  the 
agency.  If  the  head  of  the  agency, 
upon  reviewing  the  case,  still  decides 
that  the  appellant  is  a  security  risk,  he 
need  not  r.nastate  hun.  The  only  safe- 
guard that  my  amendment,  in  effect, 
Bives  the  appellant  is  to  insure  that  his 
case  IS  brought  before  the  head  of  his 
own  agency.  Surely.  In  our  American 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  this  is 
not  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendmei  is  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo  that  those  interested  may  study 
thrm  before  this  bill  reaches  the  floor 
tomorrow. 

AMrwrsirN-m  to  H    R    7410.  I»iior'>«to  tr 

Cof4o:ini»MAM  liiLLra 
On   pagt   1,  uxM  3.  afur    •That',  Uutit 


On  page  2.  Hue  25.  after  "shall".  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "excapt  as  pro- 
vided In  subsecticn  (bi ." 

On  page  4.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  (11  Any  person  whcse  emplojTnent 
Is  terminated  under  authority  cf  subsection 
fa»  -shall  have  the  right  to' appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  agsncy  head  concerned. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  made  in  writing  within 
a  rcasona'ole  time  after  such  termination  of 
employment  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
such  affidavits  as  the  appellant  niay  desire 
to  submit.  The  appellant  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, either  in  person  or  thr-iu-h  a  desig- 
nated representative,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission. After  Investigation  and  consid- 
eration of  the  evidence  submitted,  the  Com- 
mission shall  (A  I  submit  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  a'jency  head  con- 
cerned, and  (Bi  send  copies  cf  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  appellant 
or  to  his  designated  representative.  If  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the  appellant 
be  reinstated  and  such  agency  head  deter- 
mines, after  consideration  of  such  recom- 
m.endation.  that  such  reinstatement  would 
be  fair  and  reasonable  and  not  against  the 
public  interest,  he  shall  reinstate  the  appel- 
lant and  allow  him  compensation  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (ai  for  all  or  any  part 
of  the  period  of  his  suspension  and  separa- 
tion from  the  service. 

"i2i  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  under  this  act.  and 
shall  include  In  such  report  a  statement  In- 
dicating the  extent  to  which  the  several 
agency  heads  have  compiled  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission,  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  sub- 
section, for  the  reinstatement  of  dismissed 
officers  and  employees." 


Operation  Loot  in  the  Sales  of  Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  R£iL\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  Nrw  jrasEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI'V'ES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day our  boys  are  dying  in  Korea.  We  are 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  equipment  avail- 
able to  them,  especially  aircraft.  We  are 
told  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  planes  at  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  now  to  meet  even  the  transpor- 
tation required  at  this  time  to  convey 
personnel  and  supphes  to  Korea.  As  a 
result  we  are  chartering  private  commer- 
cial planes  to  do  what  is  necessary  in 
this  respect. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  facts  and  figures  appearing  In 
Informational  Bulletin  No.  136.  issued 
Monday.  July  10,  1950.  by  Paul  O.  Peters, 
Washington,  D.  C ,  as  editor  of  News 
Bulletin.  The  information  contained  in 
this  bulletin  is  no  Important  In  showing 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  p<jlJcy  in  dis- 
posing of  our  aircraft  following  World 
War  II  that  I  am  Including  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remaik-H  In  accordance  with  th« 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  tiie 
House; 


Cfzsatton  Loot  it»  tht  Salfs  or  AntcaArr 

iBy  Paul  O.  Petars) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  actual  fighting  In 
World  War  II.  the  Congress  was  confronted 
with  two  difficult  problems.  The  first  was 
to  as  rapidly  as  jxiesible  rescind  appropria- 
tions that  hnd  not  already  'acen  encumbered 
for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  the  second  was  the  setting 
up  of  legislative  authority  for  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  approximately  $35,000,000,000  In  sur- 
plus properties  of  all  kinds. 

On  ilay  28.  1345.  in  a  report  to  Congress, 
the  Surplus  Property  Board  which  had  been 
created  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  ol 
October  3,  1941.  said  in  part: 

AIRCRAFT   .\ND  EQCIPMICNT 

"Gov^.-nment  expenditures  for  aircraft  so 
far  In  this  war  have  amounted  to  over  $40.- 
OOO.OOOOCO.  Since  July  1940.  this  country 
has  produced  more  than  270.000  planes  and 
immense  quantities  of  components  and 
spare  parts.  On  March  31,  1945,  the  re- 
ported original  cost  of  all  surpltis  aircraft 
and  equipment  m  Inventory  was  about 
$1.000.COO.OOO." 

At  the  time  this  report  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  several  large  aircraft  manufac- 
turers were  still  making  both  transport  and 
combat  planes  under  their  contracts  with 
the  Government.  A.-:  rapidly  as  these  planes 
were  completed  and  test  flown,  they  were 
ferried,  fully  equipped,  to  fields  In  Oltla- 
homa.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Thus.  It  came  to  pass  that  by  the  fall  of 
1946  planes  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  military  services  was  assembled  at  fields, 
as  follows: 

Planes 

Albuquerque.  N    Mex 1.551 

Clinton,    Okla t!  547 

Kingman,  Ariz 5,443 

Honolulu.    Hawaii 2.265 

Walnut   Kldge,   Ark 4.822 

Total    21.638 

Another  group  of  1.340  planes  were  assem- 
bled at  various  fields  in  California  making 
the  total  planes  declared  surplus  at  that 
time  22.968.  Previously  33  567  surplus  air- 
craft with  an  original  declared  cost  of  $1,134.- 
851.000  had  been  placed  in  .nventory  and 
10.1C3  had  been  sold  for  $15,841,000. 

To  give  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of 
Just  how  the  aircraft  In  surplus  toward  the 
end  of  1946  were  disposed  of.  we  present  the 
following  tabulation  of  the  so-called  On  the 
Hoof  Sales : 


Purcha.scr 

Num- 
ber of 

Declared 

Sold 

aircraft 

cost 

for— 

Conipn"s.sed  Stce!  Co., 

fifW     West     Bavard 

St..  D.nvcr.  Colo.... 

l.f51 

$259,  fi20,  :94 

$411,275 

Sherman   Machine  A 

Iron    Wi)rks,    ]S-."J« 

E;istM.iui  St.,  Okla- 

homa City.  Okla 

7,547 

702;  322,783 

1, 1»,  550 

Inivorsal    Airplane 

Salvage      Corp., 

South  Bend. Ind 

^265 

3(H,  SM,  754 

628,000 

Marim     ^^  undcriich. 

21W   KiLst   High   .'^t.. 

Jefferson  Citv.  Mo 

8,443 

1.  237,  G38,  134   i  79a  000 

fharp  A  Fellows,  533 

(".•rural   BIdg.,   Los 

.\ruri-k's,  r.'illf 

1.3B1 

£23;  338.  MS 

40e,M.1 

TeT«is   Railway  iV 

Fxjuii.-mrnt  Co    4300 
<iIhoiin       kd.. 

Houston,  Tex 

4,  $23 

1.0«2.»l,aM 

1.817,738 

Total 

23,019 

1,7««,(r«,047 

7,  215,  <<« 

Texas  Railway  &  Iquiptnent  alao  secured 
87  other  aircraft  for  which  we  were  unable 
In  1946  to  act  the  purchase  price. 

Aliio  White  Motul  Rolling  it  atamping  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N  Y,  had  a  contract  V)  receive 
■urphiJi  pifinee  to  be  dUmuntled  for  the  pur« 
poee  nf  n-covcrlng  32,000.000  poundj  of  scrnp 
aluminum,     Thu   contract   It   appears   woe 


•luutii.^u),   xh;j  tunir»(.i.  u  ni^peors  wu« 
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Utcr  transf«rrvd  to  a  syndicate  of  eight  ether 
Arm*. 

During  the  ln\  est  ligation  of  surplus  prop- 
erty dlApoMil.  only  one  of  the  sales,  that  being 
to  Martin  Wunderllch.  of  Jefler8<.>n  City,  Mo  . 
came  under  partial  Investltcatltin.  and  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  apprrxlmately  1600.- 
000  worth  of  high  octane  ga.sollne  and  gallons 
of  lubricating  oils  were  overlooked  In  deter- 
mining the  sales  price,  and  this  windfall  was 
claimed  by  Wunderllch  since  he  bought  the 
airplanes  on  an  "as  is.  where  Is"  basts. 

Many  of  the  pUnes  sold  to  Wunderllch  had 
been  ftown  direct  from  the  factories  to  the 
fle!d  at  Kingman.  Ariz  .  and  were  loaded  with 
■upfilies.  equipment,  and  spare  parts  Thus 
In  one  lell  swoop,  our  disposal  experts  suc- 
ceeded :n  getting  rid  of  what  might  well  be 
airpUnea  we  couid  be  using  in  the  Korean 
Incident. 

This  is  Jtist  one  small  Incident  In  "'opera- 
tion loci." 


Ea^Ie  Scout  Saves  Woman  From 
Drowning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOtADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  EP  RESENT  A  TTVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  closing  of  the  National  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge,  where  some 
47.000  Scouts  have  been  assembled  with 
their  leaders.  I  wish  to  point  out  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  traininsr  this  organiza- 
tion gives  to  our  American  youth.  A 
young  lad  in  my  district  recently  used 
his  Scout  training  in  the  successful  res- 
cue of  a  young  woman  who  was  almost 
drowned  in  the  Dolores  River.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  taken  from  the  Dolores 
Star  at  Dolores.  Colo.,  gives  the  details 
of  the  heroic  act  of  this  Elagle  Scout: 
Eaclk  Scorr  Sav-ct  Womah  Ppom  I>rcwmno 
IN  Dotnars  Rnnt  -Ltn  Dknbt  Snatched 
Hattii  Blake  Back  FaoM  Diath  Sundat 

Sunday.  Lyn  Denby,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Cei>r?e  Denby.  of  Dolores,  through  quick 
thinking,  and  Boy  Scout  training,  suvtd  Miss 
Kattle  Blake,  daughter  of  Mrs  Mary  Blake 
and  ntece  of  Dr  Hoffman,  of  Cortex,  from 
drowning  tn  the  Dolorea  River. 

The  accident  occurred  abotit  noon  at  th« 
old  Granger  place,  10  miles  abuve  Dolores. 

Diana  Dawson,  of  licKlmo  Canyon,  waj 
the  rkjaeat  person  to  MlMfBIake  when  the 
».>cr ident  occurred.  She  CUtcd  that  Mlaa 
Blake  mas  walking  a  short  dUtance  behind 
her,  on  a  path  running  along  the  river  bank. 
She  heard  a  splash  and  iuoked  anmnd  and 
(he  woman  bad  vanished.  A  row  of  bubbles 
were  rtalng  frum  the  deep  water  a  short  dis- 
tance from  shore  Ithe  Immediately 
niMMMl  for  help.  Denby,  «hu  «aa  some 
iMllMM*  away  heard  hrr  screams  and  went 
to  Investigate  When  he  arrlv«d  at  the  Bp<jt 
«h»re  the  girl  was,  MIm  Blake  waa  floating 
face  down,  about  20  feet  from  the  shore. 

After  removing  his  ahuee  he  dived  tn  and 
•warn  out  U)  the  woman,  she  did  not  strug- 
gle, waa  apparently  unconaclous,  and  nut 
breathing  On  reaching  the  shore  he  began 
•dmlnUterlng  artldcul  r<>splratlun:  Mrs. 
IMU*  Mparks,  of  P<irta:e«,  N  Mei .  assisted 
him  After  several  quaru  of  water  were 
forced  from  the  wcmiu.s  lungs,  she  began 
to  breathe  and  show  si^ns  of  UI«. 


A  motorist  drove  4  miles  down  the  river 
to  Dr.  Ftaaor's  summer  cabin  for  medical  aid. 
but  before  going  to  the  scene  the  doctor 
came  to  Dolores  and  enlisted  the  help  of 
two  Dolores  flremen.  WiUls  Thomas  and  Cy 
Robinson,  and  the  departments  resusci- 
tator. 

After  t>elng  revived  sufflclenTly.  although 
never  t)ecomlDg  fully  consclou.s.  Miss  Blake 
was  taken  to  the  Cortez  Hospital  where  at 
present  she  la  making  satisfactory  recovery. 


Sojourners  Blast  World  Governir.ent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WI.-.C1  NSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  lAy  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  address  given  by  Mr  W.  Floyd 
Jackson,  national  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Sojourners,  before  the  Dupont 
chapter,  which  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  should  endorse  the 
Idea  of  a  federal  world  government: 

The  plans  of  tJnlted  World  Federalists. 
Inc  .  and  other  agencies  which  have  devised 
similar  plans  to  subjugate  our  Government 
are  best  described  by  one  word — overwhelm. 
This  means  to  destroy  or  to  crush  utterly. 
It  Is  a  plan  for  the  concentration  of  power 
with  authority  to  enslave  the  world.  0\u' 
Government  recognizes  the  danger  of  such 
great  concentration  of  power  in  industry  sls 
Is  evidenced  by  Its  fight  against  monopolies. 

In  the  beliefs,  purposes,  and  policies 
adopted  October  -9.  1949.  by  the  Third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  United  World  Federalists. 
Inc.  under  ""Principles:  No.  2,  membership. "* 
participation  In  world  federal  government 
should  be  open  at  all  times  to  all  nations 
without  right  of  .secession.  This  la  no  ex- 
periment In  government  monopoly — It  is 
final  and  fatal 

In  the  same  beliefs,  purposes,  and  policies, 
under  membership.  United  World  Federalists 
recognize  that  world  government  must  bring 
together  under  a  rule  of  law  peoples  of  vari- 
ous ideologies  throughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, as  a  United  States  organization.  United 
World  Federalists  will  not  knowingly  admit 
or  continue  as  members  persons  who  seek  to 
overthrew  the  government  of.  or  In  the  In- 
terest of  a  foreign  power,  seek  to  weaken 
the  United  States,  or  change  Its  form  of 
government  by  other  than  c<jn«tltutujnal 
means.  Thla  aeenui  to  be  rather  an  am- 
biguous statement  because  the  end  resttlt* 
■re  the  same  when  the  government  has  been 
changed  overwhelmingly,  It  has  be^n  stnird 
that  fellow  traveler*  and  sympalhl/ers  are 
n:'>ro  dangeroue  tu  America  than  outright 
C'  iiiinunisia,  becauae  often  they  lend  an  air 
of  respectability  to  organisations  and  move- 
menu,  to  Influence  the  support  and  flnance 
these  organi/atluns  whose  whole  purp<Me  la 
to  ao  weaken  us  as  a  nation  that  we  be- 
come Imrxjtent  We  experienced  thla  befttre 
World  War  II  through  the  efforts  of  more 
than  1  ii)0  organ uuilons,  many  of  which 
have  •Iru.c  been  found  tu  be  subversive  and 
un- American  Many  of  these  ur».:uuizallun« 
had  ae  supporters  and  sponsors  persona 
whose  names  are  now  found  on  the  list  of 
ofBcers,  national  advisory  board  ard  natlonnl 
eaecutlvc  council  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
•tklUU. 


As  the  president  of  this  group,  we  find  Alan 
Cranston,  former  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Divuion  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion In  July  1943  Representative  Richard 
B.  WiccLTSwORTH,  of  Massachusetts,  charged 
that  there  were  417  aliens  hired  by  OWI 
with  Incomplete  checks  as  to  character  and 
loyalty.  As.stx:lated  In  the  OWI  Division  un- 
der the  control  of  Alan  Cranston  was  an 
alleged  Italian  Communist,  Carlo  Emanuele 
a  Prata.  who  had  been  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land as  a  Soviet  agent,  entered  the  United 
States  on  a  Czech  passport  issued  to  a  Milan 
Janota.  Also  employed  by  Cranston"s  divi- 
sion was  .Mfredo  Segre,  a  script  writer  mar- 
ried to  Hazel  Florence  Burston,  an  employee 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  the  ofBclal  organ  of  the 
Communi.st  Party.  Also  David  Karr,  alias 
Da-  Id  Katz. 

Washington  Times-Herald  Columnist  John 
ODcnnell,  July  7,  1943,  writing  up  Miss  Ruth 
Mitchells  charges  against  OWI  declared  that 
Alan  Cranston  obtained  draft  deferment 
through  pressure  for  three  editors  of  the 
Croatian  Communist  newspaper.  Slobonda 
Rech.  Mr.  Cranston  is  mentioned  on  page 
92.33.  November  4,  1943  Issue.  Concri^sicnal 
REccao.  by  the  then-Congressman,  Fred  E. 
Busbey,  of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  as  follows:  "Here  Is  a  situation  in 
which  you  should  be  Interested.  Alan  Crans- 
ton. Chief  of  the  Foreign  Language  Division 
of  OWI.  according  to  Common  Ground,  which 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  Common  Council 
for  American  Unity,  edited  by  Louis  Adamic, 
la  a  member  of  the  staiT  of  the  ComnKjn 
Council  for  American  Unity.  Let  us  lock  at 
the  record  of  Louis  Adamic  for  a  minute,  be- 
cause he  is  a  rather  Important  Individual  in 
this  picture.  He  attacks  General  Mahailovlch 
who  has  the  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  Is  associated  with  many  Communist-con- 
trolled front  organizations,  and  many  of  hla 
writings  condemn  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  while  he  eulogizes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union." 

•".Man  Cranston,  the  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Division  of  OWI.  had  an  article 
In  Common  Ground  the  summer  of  1941  op- 
posing the  alien  registration  bill,  which  in 
the  minds  of  many  was  a  very  necessary  war 
measure  He  came  out  in  support  of  the 
C.:mmunLst,  Harry  Bridges.  His  article  in 
many  respects,  parallels  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party." 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  on  the  station- 
ery of  the  Common  C<}uncil  for  American 
Unity.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  be  Interested  In  this  one 
paragraph  written  by  Read  Lewis,  executive 
director,  soliciting  funds  for  the  Common 
CouncU  for  American  Unity:  'When  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis  appeared  before  Congress  to  ap- 
peal for  continuing  funds  for  the  OWI,  he 
dlnplaved  a  photographic  montage  of  one  (if 
hu  reieaaes  that  had  appeared  tn  newspapers 
published  in  37  different  language*.  Ninety 
percent  of  those  clippings  were  directly 
traceable  to  our  orgmlzation  whkh  bnd 
translated  and  sent  out  the  original  story 
to    each    foreign-language    preea'  " 

F'>r  the  Mny-June  I040  Issue  of  the  JewUh 
Rrcord  he  wrote  on  Congre«  and  the  Allen, 
tn  which  the  repreaentatlves  of  the  people 
wrre  «everely  castigated 

In  1943,  when  the  UWI  foreign  Lnnguag* 
Division  briMidcaat,  lubellng  King  Vu'ti;r  Bm- 
manuel  as  a  moron  and  Premier  Badogllo  «e 
«  FaacUt,  It  waa  Immediately  reptulUted  by 
both  President  Rouaevclt  and  Secretary  of 
Stiite  Hull. 

An  nn  iirtlve  elce  preeldent  of  UWF  In«* . 
we  And  the  name  of  Raymond  Mwing,  who 
has  been  aaeociated  with  the  pub.u-ution. 
Soviet  Ruaeia  Tixlay.  This  publication  ha« 
been  cited  as  ■  Communist  publication  by 
the  fifpeclal  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvities  Mr  Swing  was  a  upon'it-r  of  the  N.i- 
tloual   Council   of   Amerlc  in -Soviet   Friend- 
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ehip.  which  also  has  been  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communi£t  ty  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Commxitee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 

Ll?3. 

In  the  Communist  publication,  the  Daily 
Worker.  September  28.  1947.  page  12.  Ray- 
mond Swing  intervened  m  behalf  of  Hans 
Els'.er.  a  Communist  who  was  being  held  lor 
dencrtation  at  teat  time. 

Prom  December  26.  19-:9.  Newsweek,  page 
40,  Eled  Anthem.  Hans  ELsler.  composer — 
brother  of  bail-jumping  Communist  Ger- 
haxt  Eisler — was  deported  from  the  United 
States  In  1948.  despite  the  protests  of  many 
fellow  travelers  and  artists.  Liks  his  brother 
Gerhart.  Eiaier  ended  up  In  the  Soviet  zone 
of  C-ermany.  Among  other  activities.  Hana 
conaposed  the  music  for  a  new  east  German 
national  anthem,  and  last  weeic  Communists 
in  both  the  ea^t  and  the  west  German  zones 
Tver?  busy  learning  It  in  preparation  for  the 
Stalin  birthday  celebraticn.  Sponsor,  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship  Celebration.  Why 
do  you  supoosj  the  vice  president  of  UV.'F 
wanted  to  keep  Hans  Eisler  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

Continuing  Swing,  soonfor.  World  Fed- 
eralist C.  S.  A.,  Inc..  1947;  vice  chairm.an, 
executive  council.  United  World  Federal- 
ists of  District  of  Columbia.  1947.  Advisory 
committee.  International  League  for  Rights 
of  Man.  1947.  International  Editorial 
Board  World  Government  News.  1948. 
Sponsor.  Committee  of  l.COO  To  Abolish 
Hoiise  Committee  en  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 1948.  Note  carefully:  Nailonal  Com- 
mittee. American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  1948, 
"The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  fully  90  per- 
cent of  Its  eJorts  are  on  behalf  of  Commu- 
nists who  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
law.  It  claims  to  stand  for  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assembly,  but  it  Is  quite 
apparent  that  the  main  function  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  to  attempt 
to  protect  the  Communists  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  force  and  violence  to  overthrow 
the  Government.'  "This  from  the  congres- 
sional committee  to  Investigate  commu- 
nism— Pish  Committee.  "Is  a  supporter  of 
all  .subversive  movements.  Its  propaganda 
Is  detrimental  to  the  state.  It  attempts  net 
only  to  protect  crime  but  to  encourage  at- 
tacks upon  our  Institutions  hi  every  form." 
ThU  Ls  from  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee.  Investigating  seditious 
activities,  the  Lusk  Committee. 

"Tlie  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  may 
be  definitely  cited  as  a  Communist-front 
organization  or  "tranamlsslon  belt'  organi- 
zation." This  from  the  California  Com- 
xr.rtpe  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Another  vice  president,  Carl  Van  Doren, 
has  been  at:x>clated  with  many  Communi.-'f- 
frrnt  orjianlzatlons  and  publications  ofll- 
c:*Uy  cued  as  such  by  official  Federal,  State, 
cr  munU;lpal  agenclee,  viz.  John  Reed  Club, 
fporsor.  Medical  Bureau  To  Aid  Spanish  De- 
tnxr^ry,  oppocMl  Mew  York  Stau  Leglala- 
ture  bill  birring  Comnfuricts  from  ortJcej 
■jjcneor,  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
ti'in  of  T  :iia  Born;  American  Relief  for 
Orsf-k  Dem'MTB'-y;  sponnor,  New  Maases. 
tflnner,  Mew  York  City  I04«.  etc, 

1>.e  1349  proifram  vice  president  of  United 
Wir  rt  Federallsti,  Vernon  !«a«h,  In  1W9  waa 

Oh   the   «•-' «   comnl'tee,   the   FetJow- 

rhlD  of  R  •  Ion  reported  to  ba  a  radl- 

"  (if  -up  Using  Christian  term*  to 
'  imunist  propajanilii,  which  played 
*  •  "'le  in  bringing  about  the  rcc 

e;  '■'  f-iltt  In  IOT8.    It  la  a  section  of 

the  W.ir  neuloters  Interna*  lonal,  which  be- 
ll^- ■-■:  < '  <!  can  be  aceompllabed  by  rev- 
Ol'  'trlngt. 

C  .  t  i..,!'Id,  ftnot»i*T  v«ce  nre,sld'"nt, 
•Ijtier  of  lctt:r  in  1940  u  ilua  commlaee, 


auspices  American  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy and  Intellectual  Fresdom— this  com- 
mittee was  cited  as  Communist-f-cnt  organ- 
ization by  the  California  Tenney  Legislative 
Committee,  also  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  the  New  York 
City  Council  Committee  Investigating 
Municipal  Civil  Service.  It  is  further  re- 
ported that  in  1345  he  waa  associated  with 
the  American  Ccmmittee  for  Yugosfav  Re- 
lief, which  has  also  been  cited  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Tenney  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Subversive  Li^t  No.  2  as  Communist  fronts. 

Chairman  executive  committee.  U  W.  P., 
Inc  .  Cord  Meyer.  Jr..  issued  report  Miiitari- 
zation  of  America,  circulated  by  National 
Council  Against  Conscnption.  Coauthor  re- 
port circulated  by  National  Council  Against 
Conscription.  1948.  This  committee  was 
Cited  by  the  CalUornia  Tenney  Legislative 
Committee. 

Nrtional  Advisory  Board.  United  Wor'.d 
Federalists.  Inc —From  October  1^9  list: 

Dr  Rufus  Cement,  president.  Atlanta  Cnl- 
Tersity.  Ga..  a  sponsor  for  many  years  of  "one 
of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States'  (Con- 
gres:3ional  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities!, the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born.  This  committee  was 
also  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark.  Dr.  Cement 
was  also  a  signer  of  statement  circulated  by 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties suppcrtinT  Army  order  rendering  Com- 
munists and  sympathizers  eligible  for  com- 
m.ission.  1945.  Sponsor.  Congress  on  CiVtl 
Rights.  1946— which  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  Congressional  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  also  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark,  "dedicated  not  to  the 
broader  issues  of  civil  liberties,  but  specifi- 
cally to  the  defense  of  individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it."' 

Dr.  Albert  Guerard.  another  sponsor  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom:  in  addition  Dr.  Guerard  was 
the  signer  of  a  petition.  1941.  to  President 
Roosevelt  to  free  Earl  Browder;  in  1942  he 
was  signer  on  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
In  behalf  of  Harry  Bridges,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  National  Federation  of  Constitu- 
tional Liberties.  This  organization  has  been 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General.  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  the  New  York  City 
Council  Committee,  "is  one  of  the  viciously 
subversive  or:.;anizatlon8  of  the  Communist 
Party."'  "one  of  the  most  Important  Ccm- 
munlst-front  organizations."' 

Le**-!*  Mumford.  listed  aa  a  contributor  to 
the  publication.  New  Maases.  Sponsor. 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democrafry, 
193fl.  and  a  member  In  1937  of  the  North 
American  Committee  to  aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy, and  on  the  board  of  directors  In  1937, 
American  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to 
Bpanifih  Democracy,  American  Friends  of 
BpuniMh  Democracy,  organlxed  by  the  Com- 
munut  Party  tor  the  support  of  the  Spanish 
Loyalint  cause,  cited  by  the  Omgreeeional 
Committee  and  Califurtila  Committee  oa  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Jumes  O.  Patton.  president,  National 
Farmers  Union,  also  a  signer  of  the  statement 
circulated  by  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  supporting  Army 
order  rendering  Communists  and  sympa- 
tblzers  eligible  for  commissions,  194S.  InU 
tuting  committee,  Congress  on  ClvtlRlghts, 
194«  (see  remarks  under  Dr,  Clements  on 
Congress  on  Civil  Rights);  cflauthor  report 
circulated  by  national  council  against  con- 
scription, 1948.  Natlonnl  Committee,  Amert- 
con  CIvU  Liberties  Union,  1J48  (refer  tu  re- 


marks on  Raymond  Swing.  Note  this  same 
year  Raymond  Swing  served  on  national  ccm- 
mittee  of  .^Ine^;ca^  Cvil  Liberties  Union  t: 
Joii-.ed  in  CIO.  CP  drive  for  retiirn  cf  GI's 
from  Pacif.c.  1346:  signer  statement  releas'^d 
by  Civil  Rights  C-ngress  assaUing  Red-bait- 
ing.   1947. 

Dr  Ralph  S^ckman.  sl^er  of  "Conscien- 
tious Objector."  statement.  1931;  sponsor 
World  Tomorrow  Dinner.  1931:  sponsor.  Na- 
tional Peace  Enrollm.ent  Emergency  Peace 
Campaign,  1937:  sponsoring  con^.mittee. 
World  Youth  Congress.  1938.  cited  by  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Emer- 
gency Peace  Mobilization,  a  "Communist- 
front  which  cme  forth  after  Stalin  signed 
his  pact  with  Hitler,  to  oppose  the  National 
Defense  Program"' — Congressional  Comm.it- 
tee  Un-Amer:can  Activities.  "Among  the 
more  conspicuous  Communist  fronts  that 
have  defied  brazenly  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  freedom-loving  na- 
tions whenever  they  have  been  in  conflict 
with  the  Interacts  of  Soviet  Rursia  and  world 
communism."  California  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Fellowship  of  Re- 
ccnciliation  (see  remarks  under  Carl  Van 
Doren):  also  a  signer  of  "World  of  Tomor- 
row" poll,  which  voted  in  favor  of  socialism, 
a  dr2stic  increase  in  inheritance  t  id  In- 
com.e  taxes,  a  "'cooperative  commonwealth" 
Instead  of  capitalism. 

Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  sponsor.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade:  national  sponsor.  Spanish 
Refugee  Relief  Campaign:  patron.  Congress 
of  American-Soviet  FriendshiD;  signer,  peti- 
tion to  Congress  to  abolish  Dies  commhctee; 
sponsor.  American-Soviet  friendship  cele- 
braticn; sponsor.  Committee  of  1.000  to 
abolish  Hoiise  Committee  on  Un-.\mer<can 
Activities;  coauthor  report  circulated  by  Na- 
tional Council  Against  Conscription:  issued 
report  '"Militarization  of  America,"'  circulat- 
ed by  National  Council  Against  Conscrip- 
tion: National  Advisory  Board.  United  World 
Federalists.  Inc..  1947-49,  etc. 

There  are  others  with  simiLar  connections 
and  associations  interspersed  among  the 
National  Advisory  Eo.ard  and  the  National 
Executive  Council  cf  U.  W.  F. 

Alger  Hiss,  former  State  Department  em- 
ployee, and  president  of  Carnegie  Peace 
Foundation,  v.as  reported  In  the  press  to 
have  secured  permission  from  the  courts  of 
New  Yoric  to  leave  their  jurisdiction;  it  was 
reported  that  he  made  several  speeches  tor 
United  World  Federalists.  (Note  this  was 
between  the  trials.) 

In  the  beliefs,  purposes,  and  policies  of 
United  World  Federalists  under  m^mber- 
shlp.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  a  United 
States  organization— we  seem  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with  the  "World 
Federalists  progress  around  the  globe,"'  on 
page  6  of  the  January  1900  Issue  of  their 
World  Ctovemment  News  magazine  in  whtrh 
a  chart  la  made  showing  China,  New  Zea- 
land. Australia,  Philippines,  Japan,  India, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  Lebnnon.  Austria,  Ejypt, 
South  Africa,  Turkey,  Greece,  Argentina, 
United  States,  Finland,  Sweden,  N'Tfway, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Luxemburg,  France,  Swits- 
erland,  Canada,  and  It.i!y  They  state  un- 
der World  Pwlcniltsts  progreaa,  "the  t7ntted 
States  orfMMMWon,  United  World  Federnl- 
Ints,  probably  leads  Its  sister  groups  throuKh- 
out  the  world,  In  political  accomplishment 
at  the  graas  roots,  it  probably  haa  the  edge, 
ton." 

Thla  probably  would  Indicate  that  It  waa 
•  foreign-born  scheme  to  enmesh  the  United 
States  of  America  Into  a  world-dominatad 
government.  It  has  been  reported  origi- 
nally under  the  name  of  Federal  Union. 
which  was  established  r.lmMltaneov.uty  Jn 
Louden,  England,  ond  New  York  City  with 
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•  natkmally  orguklacd  oommtttre  tn  ?)rtng 
In  nearly  300  ftmrrlTMi  etttaa  with  bendqiiar- 
tera  ta  W»ahinct<m.  D  C.  und«r  the  title 
"Vnton  Prfi.-  with  oOet*  tn  th«  NHtumal 
rrw  Buil<*ing  These  «er«  the  promoter* 
tt  Unlcn  Ndw.  which  waa  apparently  the  nr- 
ganixatton  to  do  the  cuitlvatir.g  and  {croui.d- 
work  In  preparation  {or  th«  retiim  of  Rob- 
ert Lee  Hurober  to  hla  native  State  of  North 
Caruiua.  A  Rhodea  scholar,  be  had  spent 
many  years  in  Burope.  where  he  had  appar- 
ently been  well  trained  to  carry  out  certain 
duttaa  on  his  return  u>  America,  all  under 
the  rulsc  of  world  peace. 

After  becomms  afflliated  a-lth  a  local  post 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  plan  No.  2  went  into  effect  and 
the  Humber  reeoluuon  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  purpt^rting  to  be  an 
Instrument  to  esuiblt^h  world  peace  The 
timing  for  such  a  scheme  was  perfect:  men 
were  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  December 
20.  1942  "If  Mr  Humber  has  moral  powers 
only  in  mind,  he  needs  only  to  (fo  back  to  the 
tune  whe.i  the  United  States  ^ave  the  League 
full  support  m  its  effort  to  halt  Japan's  dep- 
radatlons  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  to  realize 
that  he  Is  being  ratuous:  U  he  has  military 
powers  in  mind,  he  must  contemplate  the 
endowment  of  his  world  federition  with  ab- 
solute control  over  such  a  bi*:  and  effective 
pcUce  force  that  no  nation,  or  coalition  ot 
nations,  could  defy  its  mandates:  and  also 
that  no  nation  that  disapproved  them  could 
wlThdraw  its  ccntrlfcurion  to  that  police 
power  This  would  mean  th.it  If  a  coterie 
of  such  nations  as  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan 
were  to  crpxntae  a  conspiracy  to  abolish  this 
c  untry  s  form  of  Rcvernmert  and  to  put 
an  appointed  dictator  over  us.  because  of 
some  Iake<J-up  chanre  ajrainst  us.  we  should 
have  to  take  it  and  like  it  " 

l*r  Humber  was  supposed  to  have  been  an 
International  lawyer  and  busmess  executive 
In  Paris.  France,  for  18  years  prior  to  the 
collapse  of  Frances  resistance.  This  16  years 
of  practice  as  a  lawyer  and  buslneas  execu- 
tive fades  into  oblivion  m  the  force  of  his 
great  desire  to  disarm  America  through  world 
fede.'atiun. 

Infannatlon  in  the  fSles  of  the  House  Ci  m- 
■itttec  on  On- American  Activities  regarding 
Mr.  Humber  reveals  tliat  be  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  intaoiational  groups  since  the  year 
1933.  It  was  repo.'-ted  in  the  press  in  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  that  Mr  Humber  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  post  of  the  .American  Legion 
fo.-.T5ed  in  Pans.  Frar.ce.  in  1918.  National 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion  rep<jrt 
that  he  was  not  a  member:  "Robert  Lee  Hum- 
ber nor  Uated  on  charter  application  for  Purls 
Poet,  Ko.  1.  nor  did  be  attend  Paris  caucus 
of  legion." 

It  la  our  opinion  that  th«  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  the  Ckingress  sihould 
Investigate  the  United  World  Federalists. 
Inc.  and  other  allied  o.'g  iis.  to  defi- 

nitely   determine    their    i  e    aims    and 

purpoeca,  before  further  heiu'mgs  are  con- 
ttaiMd  by  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  or  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  L'WF  have  followed  -Jm  established 
Communist  party  line  In  escabllshlng  uni- 
versity and  lower  school  federalist.^  groups, 
regional  meetings  have  been  held  with  se- 
lUgh-school  students,  they  enlUit  the 
of  educators  as  sponsors  of  their 
meetings.  This  is  done  to  Influence  the  par- 
ents through  the  stiidcnt. 

From  the  American  Legion  Magnzlne.  De- 
cember 1J*4»,  pa«e  e3:  "A  strange  faUucy 
Is  abroad  in  our  land.  It  la  a  faUacy  that 
communism  is  simply  a  very  radical  social 
doctrine.  It  Is  nonsense  to  Kxjk  up<.n  the 
It  world  struggl*  u  oo*  of  Meology  ver- 
Ideology.  Tbe  eoMMHrnlan  with  which 
we  are  c  ncerned  in  T      .  ,t  primarily  an 

kleolcg)-  but  the  emr.  ...  ot  brute  Icrce 


•eeklng  world  conquest.  The  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  Is  a  Soviet-origi- 
nated conspiracy  to  advance  this  conquest. 
Its  profe.-'Slonal  members  are  a  peculiarly  con- 
temptible kind  of  conspiratiir  and,  as  con- 
spirators against  their  own  country,  they  have 
no  academic  rights  which  could  possibly  be 
Infringed  ■' 

World     government     Is     w(jrld     conquest 
through  dictatorship. 


South  Korean  Manpower  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHRUN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  11  ^  legislative  day  o/ 
Saturday.  July  .1) ,  195Q 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Mazlen.  of  Greonbelt,  Md.,  a 
demographer  at  National  University,  has 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  North  and  South  Korea.  In 
view  of  the  very  vital  interest  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  in  Korea  today  I  should 
like  to  make  this  study  available  as 
widely  as  possible.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  thus  paper 
by  Mr  Mazlen  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SotTTH    KO«E.M»    MaNPOWKK     RESOUSCCS 

(By   Henry  G.  Mazlen) 

PRILIMINART    DATA 

In  order  that  our  people  may  be  more 
realistically  aware  of  our  assets  and  liabili- 
ties in  the  Korevin  theater  of  war.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  critical  analysis  o'  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  divided  Korean  forces  as  of 
January  1.  1960.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  battle, 
with  conquest,  and  loss  of  territory  which 
will  change  hands  more  than  once  before  we 
have  con.>^olidated  our  Armed  Forces  on  Ko- 
rean soil  lor  the  tinal  push,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  analysis  although  the  transfer 
of  populations  resident  in  towns  and  cities 
is  implied  by  such  territorial  changes  in 
battle. 

When  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  was  made 
the  dividing  line  between  North  Korea  under 
Soviet  domination  and  South  Korea  under 
American  military  governmei  .  the  latter 
encompassed  about  36.500  square  miles  of 
the  total  of  84.738  square  miles  for  the  entire 
peninsula.  Also,  about  67  percent  of  the  en- 
tire population  was  concentrated  south  of 
the  thl.'^ty-eighth  parallel.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  largest  population  centers 
would  be  found  in  South  Korea  too  and  this 
Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  Ave 
lan'est  cities  are  so  located. 

POPtrUlTIOlf     STMT3     or     SOtTTH     KOREA     A3     OF 
JANt'SRY    1,     1950 

The  attached  tables  provide  estimates  on 
a  current  ba&is  of  tlie  major  population  char- 
acteristics of  South  Korea  as  of  January  1. 
1950.  The  analysis  Is  presented  by  age,  sex. 
anu  possible  utilization  of  both  sexes  for 
military  or  Industrial  service.  Also,  the 
tables  provide  estimates  of  ♦he  Red  Korean 
aimed  forces -along  similar  Hues. 

Of  the  estimated  total  South  Korean  pop- 
til:iiion  of  17.582,362.  males  numbered 
8.7J4  b;;i  a;id  f»-mults  numbered  8.817,730. 
Ci    Uic:.e,    the    total    ol    both    aeaes    luider 


age  75  was  7.591.788:  the  total  between  age* 
13  and  49  was  3.815,420  males  and  4.028.2^3 
females  whereas  the  population  over  50,  botli 
sexrs  numberpd  2.260.564. 

It  l8  extremely  doubtful  whether  S(;vlct 
Indoctrination  has  overcome  the  influence 
of  the  Japanese  sovereignty  to  an  appreciable 
degree  in  altering  the  status  of  women  ia 
either  North  or  South  Korea.  Insof:ir  aa 
the  utilization  of  women  for  Industrial  a;<l 
military  purpases  is  concerned,  there  is  equal 
llkellhfKxi  that  women  will  continue  to  be 
employed  In  North  Korean  Industrial  enter- 
prises and  In  South  Korean  agricultural  pur* 
suits. 

The  geoin-aphlcal  features  of  the  Korean 
peninsula  has  made  the  North  Korean  arra 
the  Industrial  and  manufacturing  center 
whereas  South  Korea  is  the  "bread  bai  kct" 
of  the  entire  area.  The  J.ipanepe  had  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  many  advanced  Ide.s* 
in  sanitation  and  industrialization  of  Korea. 
As  mentioned,  the  Japanese  factories  had 
been  located  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel for  the  most  part  because  of  access  to 
hydroelectric  power,  and  mineral  resources. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  Koreans 
have  not  emancipated  their  women  along 
Soviet  lines.  The  level  of  such  accomplish- 
ment probably  lies  along  the  Japanese  plane. 
Soviet  indoctrination  may  have  prepared 
North  Korean  women  for  saboteur,  guerrilla, 
and  spying  roles,  but  It  Is  nov.  believed  that 
the  numbers  so  engaged  are  significant. 

It  is  Important,  however,  to  consider  the 
fact  that  Japanese  sanitary  engineering  had 
raised  the  general  level  of  health  of  Koreans 
considerably  above  that  of  the  Chinese. 
Accordingly,  we  may  expect  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  be  eligible  for  combat  service  la 
either  the  North  or  South  Korean  forces. 
It  is  here  estimated  that  20  percent  of  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  5  and  49.  in- 
clusive, will  not  be  available  for  any  form 
of  active  general  military  tervire  due  to 
physical  or  mental  disability  or  because  of 
essential  nonmilitary  assignments.  This 
leaves  available  for  military  service  a  total 
of  approximately  3.000.000  South  Korean 
males,  assuming  a  total  commitment. 

HUMAN   RESOtTRCES  OF»NO  ITH    KOREA 

The  total  population  of  Iforth  Korea  is 
here  estimated  to  be  8.791.1  11  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1950.  Of  this  total  4.382.318  were 
males  and  4.408.865  were  femiles.  For  both 
sexes,  children  under  15  yean,  of  age  totaled 
3.796.999  whereas  those  over  50  totaled  1,- 
130,282.  Available  males,  over  15  and  under 
50.  allowing  for  rejections  end  deferment* 
as  outlined  for  South  Koreans,  numbered 
1.526.168. 

CONCLUSIOW 

Despite  the  advantages  of  attack  to  the  ag- 
gressor and  the  fact  that  Inlustrlal  advan- 
tages also  accrue  to  the  North  Koreans  by 
virtue  of  the  Industriallzatlc  n  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  Japanese  and  by  themselves 
under  Soviet  guidance,  the  fact  remains  that 
South  Korea  is  the  source  of  food  supply  for 
all  Korea  and  the  available  m.ales  for  mili- 
tary scivlce  In  South  Korea  Is  double  that 
of  North  Korea.  It  would  appear  from  the 
examination  of  these  conditions  that  the 
adequate  supply  of  military  equipment  and 
military  leadership  to  the  South  Koreans, 
assuming  nonintervention  i  nd  support  of 
the  North  Korean  armed  foices  by  extern!*! 
elements,  particularly  by  t;ained  units  of 
the  Red  China  armed  forces,  vould  ultimate- 
ly lead  to  the  extermlnatio  i  of  the  North 
Korean  fighting  forces,  the  complete  dis- 
ruption of  their  lines  of  supj  ly,  the  destruc- 
tion or  capture  of  their  terltorlal  sources 
of  supply  and  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
prior  to  North  Korean  aggression. 

(Principal  data  source;  Demographic  Tear 
Eojk,  United  Natiouti.  1948  (Korea).) 
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Wisconsin  Democratic  Party  Absorbed  by 
Labor  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISrONcIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^E3 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  includmg  as  pan  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  Wyn-raard  which 
appeared  in  the  Jane.svUle  Gazette. 
Janesville.  Wis.,  and  which  is  pertment 
to  the  political  situation  in  Wisconsin: 

Statz  DEMocaATjc  Pabtt  Is  Labor  Party    to 

All  Imtents  and  Purposes.  Credo  Shows 
(By  John  Wyngaard) 

Madison.— To  ail  Intents  and  purjxjses.  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Wisconsin  todav  is  the 
labor  party. 

When  the  new  Democratic  organizing  com- 
mittee phiu'orm  was  published  recently,  the 
Wisconsin  CIO  newspaper  promptly  advised 
Its  readers  that  the  Democratic  program  for 
the  State  is  virtually  the  CIO's  own  pro- 
gram. Logically  enough,  the  CIO  high  com- 
mand got  out  a  statement  urging  CIO  mem- 
bers to  support  the  Democratic  Partv  organi- 
zation. A  perusal  of  the  Democrats'  plat- 
form on  matters  of  concern  to  organized 
labor  shows  what  was  meant. 

The  State  DOC  platform  denounces  the 
Tdft-Hariley  .\ct,  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
pealed by  the  Democrat Ic-contrclled  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  in  terms  identical  to  those 
employed  jy  the  CIO  and  other  opposition 
forces.  It  proposes  a  return  to  the  Wagner 
Act.  which  Taft-Hartley  replaced,  as  the 
basis  for  a  future  national  labor  law. 

STATX    ISSUES 

The  similarity  between  the  Democratic 
Party's  objectives  and  union  leaders'  demands 
la  even  more  pronounced  in  the  platform 
chapters  dealing  with  State  afTalrs  and  the 
proposals  lor  State  legislation. 

It  IS  largely  a  negative  document,  propos- 
ing the  forthright  and  complete  abandon- 
ment and  repeal  of  the  labor  statutes  nut  on 
the  Wisconsin  books  during  the  last  12  years 
by  succeeding  Republican  State  administra- 
tions. 

TTie  basic  State  labor  code  is  the  Wisconsin 
Employment  Peace  Act.  enacted  by  the  Re- 
publican legislature  at  the  Instance  of  a  Re- 
publican aciministratlon  in  1333.  That  labor 
i*w  of  the  commonweal  th,  say  the  Demo- 


crats in  their  official  credo,  as  written.  Inter- 
preted and  applied,  has  resulted  ia  the  de- 
struction of  the  essential  basic  rights  of 
working  men  and  their  unions.  We  favor 
the  enactment  of  a  "little  W'>q;ner  Ac:."  savs 
the  platform  In  an  undirguised  appeal  to 
those  labor  spokesmen  who  opposed  that  law 
bitterly  when  it  was  enacted,  and  have  de- 
nounced it  ceaselessly  since. 

Tbe  Democrats  also  promise  to  repsal  the 
law  which  substitutes  compulsorv  arbitration 
for  strikes  in  public  utilities,  and  was  lought 
unsuccessfully  in  the  last  two  sessions.  The 
platfor.mjs  vague  on  whether  the  Democrats 
would  allow  strikes  in  essential  public  serv- 
Ices.  The  document  says  "in  its  stand  we 
favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
encourage  the  settlement  of  di.;putes  in  this 
field  without  requiring  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion or  permanently  prohibiting  tlie  right  of 
strike  to  public-utility  employees." 

BENErrra 

The  benefits  under  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  law  and  the  unemnloyment 
ccmpenratlon  law  ha.e  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  recent  legislatures  which  have 
without  reluctance  followed  the  recommen- 
dations of  Joint  committees  representing 
unions,  management,  and  the  public.  The 
Democrats  propose  even  further  increases, 
without  going  Into  detail,  as  well  as  elimina- 
tion of  certain  undesirable  practices  of  work- 
men's compensation  carriers  that  are  not 
elaborated. 

They  would  prefer  a  State  compensation 
fund  to  cover  risks  of  time  loss  in  industry, 
rather  than  the  assumption  3t  such  risks 
by  private  carriers  under  premium  payments 
by  employers.  The  Democrat.-i  also  want  a 
bigger  school  for  workers  at  the  univer- 
sity. Such  a  department  shovld  have  more 
moral  as  well  as  financial  support,  however 
that   can  be  achieved. 

The  platform  asks  for  a  mmimum  waee 
law  for  all  employed  persons  ithe  pre.sent 
minimum  wage  law  covers  only  women  and 
minors)  with  time  and  one  half  pay  far 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  40  hours 
weekly,  but  it  is  silent  on  the  essential  ques- 
tion of  what  the  minimum  wage  rate  would 
be.  It  also  demands  repeal  of  the  two  year 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  collection  of 
wage  claims. 

All  In  all.  the  new  Democratic  platform 
probably  complies  as  closely  with  the  polit- 
ical aims  of  organized  labor  in  Wisconsin  as 
any  political  platform  ever  put  together  here, 
barring  possibly  the  Socialist  Party  of  e.-irller 
years.  It  Is  not  wholly  Irrelevant  in  that 
cormection  that  some  of  tlie  politicians 
who  were  once  wedded  loyally  to  the  Socialist 
Party  are  now  practicing  Demcjcrats. 


Origin  of  FEPC  Le^IaHoa 


E^riENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBEaRT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  :;ew  tcrk 
IN  THE  SEK.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES 

Tuesday.  July  11  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain arguments  were  made  during  our 
previous  debate  on  FEPC  legislation  re- 
garding the  ideological  on?in  of  this 
legislation.  I  have  at  hand  some  inter- 
esting evidence  concerning  the  actual 
origin  of  this  le-islation  and  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  concerning  it.  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recchd  this  statement  and 
a  copy  of  a  program  of  action  adopted 
by  the  NAAC?  in  1919. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  program  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RzconD.  as  follows: 

Sr.VTEilENT    BY     SENATOR     LeHMAN 

During  the  recent  debate  on  FEPC  legts- 
latlon  we  heard  repeated  reference  to  the 
supposed  Cc mmunist  origin  of  this  program. 
I  should  like  tn  say  at  the  outset  that  I'have 
evidence  at  hand  indicating  that  this  allega- 
tion  Is  without   factual   basis. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  point- 
less to  condemn  or  to  attack  an  Idea  or  a 
proDosal  because  that  idea  or  proposal  was 
suggeste«f*br  advocated,  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent framework,  years  before,  bv  some  group 
or  individual  with  whose  broad  views  we 
differ  or  disagree.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
extending  the  doctrine  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion to  ideas  as  weil  as  to  persons. 

I  think  that  if  you  will  look  back  In  our 
history,  you  will  hnd  that  many  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books,  such  as  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  and 
a  great  deal  of  other  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted legislation,  were  originaUy  advocated 
by  extreme  and  radical  groups  who  them- 
selves never  achieved  any  influence  or  power 
tn  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  however.  I  am  advised  by 
persons  who  have  done  research  on  this 
matter  that  fair  employment  legislation  is 
not  in  fact  of  Communist  origin  at  all.  It 
has  been  urged  by  Negro  organizations  for 
the  past  30  years. 

I  have  at  hand  a  photostat  of  a  report  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  dated  January  1919. 
That  report  sets  forth  a  9-pomt  prcgram 
for  the  future  for  the  NAACP.  Some  of 
these  points  have  already  been  made  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  eighth  point, 
however,  has  not.  The  eighth  point  'uri;es 
as  a  goal  for  Negroes.  "An  equal  chance  for 
a  livelihood  in  public  and  private  employ- 
ment "  That  is  precisely  the  principle  un- 
derlying  FEPC   legislation. 

The  T.\sk  for  the  Future— A  Program  f-r 

1919 
First  and  foremost  among  the  objectives 
for  1919  must  be  the  strengthening  of  the 
association's  organization  and  resources.  Its 
general  program  must  Ise  adapted  to  specific 
ends.  Its  chief  aims  have  many  times  been 
stated; 

1.  A  vote  for  every  Negro  man  and  woman 
on  the  samB  terms  as  lor  white  men  and 
women. 

2.  An  equal  chance  to  acquire  the  kind 
of  an  education  that  will  enable  the  Negro 
everywhere  wisely  to  use  this  vote. 
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S.  A  f*lr  trial  to  th«  courti  for  &}1  crtmes 
«C  irtHctk  b«  u  acruM<l.  by  Judge*  in  wboe« 
■fcrttaa  be  tiu  p«rucip«tcd  vltbout  <tis- 
crlsunatlon  because  of  nee. 

4  A  ngbt  to  kit  upon  the  jiiry  vhicb  paases 
|ilil{;iaent  upcn  him. 

5  Defense  agairst  Ijnchlnf  and  burning 
•t  the  bac<ia  of  moba. 

C  Equal  aenrtce  oa  raUroad  and  other 
public  carriers.  Thla  to  mean  sleeping-car 
srrrtoc.  tflntnit-car  aerrtce.  Pullman  serrice. 
at  the  sazna  coat  and  upon  thm  aoa  tertna 
as  other  pataengera. 

7.  Bqtwl  rtfbt  to  the  uae  of  public  parks, 
libraries,  and  other  community  serrtce.s  for 
wblch  be  la  taxed. 

8.  An  equal  chance  for  a  livelihood  In  pub- 
lic and  private  employment. 

9.  The  aboilticn  of  cclor-t.jrphenatlon  and 
the  substitution  of  straight  Americanism. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  I  submit  that  this  doc- 
ument proves  conclusively  that  FEPC 
Ifgtilatkin  antedated  even  the  birth  of 
tbe  Canunimlat  Party  in  America. 

The  fact  that  the  Corrjnunlsts  later 
supported  and  made  polr.ical  capital  of 
their  advocacy  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion .<houid  be  no  more  held  again^^t  the 
FEPC  bill  today  than  the  fact  that  Com- 
munists today  are  pretending  to  sup- 
port peace  should  impel  us  to  condemn 
peace  as  a -Communist  idea. 


LauBchin;  ot  Liner  "President  Jack- 
ton,"  ot  the  American  President  Lines, 
at  New  York  Shipbuildinj  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  June  27.  1950,  Should  Be  Only 
the  Begbninf  of  a  New  and  Larger 
L'aited  States  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  -Htw  jTBSir 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  It.  1950 

Mr.  WOL\-ERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
accordance  with  the  un&mmous  consent 
granted  to  me  by  the  House.  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  of  tne  Courier-Post. 
Camden.  N  J  .  of  the  Lssue  of  June  29. 
1950.  On  Thursday.  June  27.  1950.  2  days 
following  the  commencement  of  Korean 
hostilities,  the  liner  President  Jackson. 
of  the  American  President  Lines,  was 
launched  at  the  New  York  Shipbuildinsf 
Co.  at  Camden.  N.  J.  It  was  an  eventful 
day  Addresses  w  ere  made  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Alben  W  Barkley.  George  Killian, 
president  of  the  American  President  Line, 
and  T.  H.  Bossert,  president  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  Each  of  these 
addresses  emphasized  th-?  importance  of 
maintaining  an  ade<juate  merchant  ma- 
rme  and  the  necessity  to  continue  a 
working  force  of  skilled  workers.  The 
editorial  I  herewith  Include  as  part  of 
my  remarka  clearly  saui  emphatically 
seta  forth  the  importance  of  the  views 
expressed  on  that  occasion: 
"jACKJSoJir'a"  Lacrsicaisio  exccrs  Bk  Om.T  thi 

BBBUfMUlO 

The  Korean  crlala  made  Tueaday'a  launch. 
Ing  of  the  Uner  President  Jiukion  at  iha 
Mew  Y'.rK  Shipyard  an  uncipectedly  |p-av« 
occaalorr 

Every  «if  c'ator,  every  man  who  had  worked 
to  build  tnu  mudern.  »I*«li  new  Uup  > 


for  round-the-world  pai<sen(?er  service,  real- 
ized poignantly  that  she  and  her  two  .slater 
▼esaels  now  on  the  ways  might  first  face  grim- 
mer duties.  All  were  aware  that  their  maiden 
voyages  might  be  as  the  naval  auxiliaries 
and  troop  transports  to  which  they  can 
quickly  be  converted. 

With  this  in  mind.  Vice  President  BAax- 
LiT's  speech  regarding  our  maritime  weak- 
nesses could  not  have  been  more  appropriate. 

Actually.  It  did  not  need  Korea  to  substan- 
tiate the  warning  that  there  Is  "serious  de- 
ficiency in  the  American  merchant  marine," 
that  cur  dependence  on  foreign  shipping  at 
present  la  ••humiliating  to  the  American 
people" 

A3  B.KRKi^r  said,  it  la  vital  that  we  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  enough  troop  ships  to 
meet  any  national  emergency,"  and  we  do  not 
have  them  now.  As  he  said,  "•We  need  a  ca- 
pacity of  twice  what  we  now  have  or  what 
we  win  have  after  completion  of  the  six 
liners"  now  telng  constructed  under  Federal 
subsidy. 

As  he  said.  Instead  of  only  six  such  ships 
tlie  armed  services  have  estimated  that  wa 
need  50.  ranging  In  capacity  from  2,000  to 
10,000  men.  As  he  said.  It  Is  vital  to  our 
defense  to  keep  the  Nation's  shipbuilding 
plant  intact  and  ready  for  emergencies,  to 
maintain  shipbuilding  and  repair  employ- 
ment. Yet  our  present  working  force  In  the 
Nation's  shipyards,  both  private  and  naval, 
totals  only  35.000  men  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  has  warned  that  It  should  never  drop 
below  60.000. 

As  BAaKLET  noted.  American  shipyards  are 
building  only  28  out  of  the  882  vessels  now 
under  construction  throughout  the  world, 
which  is  a  pitiful  proportion  indeed,  due  lo 
our  lack  of  foresight  and  In  fact  to  our  lack 
of  hindsight,  our  woeful  failure  to  profit  by 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

President  Boasert,  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corp.,  spoke  not  merely  from  solici- 
tude for  the  future  of  his  company  and  Its 
workers  when  he  warned  that,  •Without  new 
work,  by  this  time  next  year  all  ways  In  thla 
yard  will  be  empty  and  employment  at  an  all- 
time  low.  In  effect,  the  entire  Industry  ia 
being  permitted  to  slowly  die  on  the  vlne.^* 

The  situation  Is  the  same  tiiroughout  the 
Nation's  shipyards  as  It  is  in  Canada.  It  la 
incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  the  mounting 
emergencies  confronting  us.  the  Government 
can  continue  to  permit  this  essential  Indus- 
try to  wither  away. 

Tuesdays  launching,  we  hope,  will  turn 
cut  to  be  a  historic  occiision — the  first  of 
many  to  follow,  under  a  new  and  expanded 
governmental  shipbuilding  projrram  that  will 
revitalize  a  critical  industry  and  enable  us. 
In  peace  or  war.  In  Vice  President  Baeklet  s 
words,  to  "carry  our  strength,  our  producta, 
and  our  leadership  throughout  the  world  " — 

And  supremely  Important  now: 

"W^e  must  have  more  ships  Immediately 
so  that  troops  can  be  carried  to  any  part  oif 
the  world  to  protect  the  democratic  way  of 
living." 


On  the  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  r 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

(.,»•    l-LNN^YLVAMA 

IN   THE  SENA1-E  OP  THE  UNITED  STATia 

Tuesday.  July  It  ileyislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  i).  IUSO 

Mr.  \L\RTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "On  the  Home  Front.  '  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Oil  City  Courier. 


There  being  no  objectlo  i,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

Ow  -rHX  KoMX  Pi  OUT 

Cost  of  another  conflict  as  large  as  the  last 
one  would  be  at  least  •54}.(>O0.G0u.00U.  Ik 
would  take  90  percent  of  th(  Nation's  lndua« 
trial  capacity   and  72.000.000  workers. 

There  would  be  rigid  price,  wage  and  export 
controls,  rationing,  higher  taxes  and  com- 
pulsory war  savings. 

Plans  for  total  mobllizatl(>n  are  ready,  but 
Congress  must  act  before  they  go  Into  effect. 
The  administration  would  ask  for  powera 
to — ■ 

1.  Control  the  labor  mirket.  elimlnat* 
nonessential  Jobs. 

2.  Cut  civilian  production  25  to  30  percent. 
3    Virtually  eliminate  clvl  Ian  construction. 

4.  Impose  strict   rationing. 

5.  Freeze  prices,  wages,  r  ;nts. 

6.  Eliminate  duplication  of  products  and 
near-duplication  of  retail  (  utleta. 

Taxes  might  soar  50  percent,  and  Govern- 
ment purchases  would  go  atove  the  $128,000,- 
000,000  mark.  National  S*  curlty  Resourcea 
Board  already  has  placed  pi  antom  orders  for 
$800,000,000  worth  of  mac:  line  and  cutting 
to<3ls.  Stuart  Symington  las  told  the  Red 
Cross  that  civil  defense  ^  111  require  12  or 
14,000,000  volunteers,  thouiands  of  them  on 
full  time. 

Emergency  legislation  prepared  but  not 
yet  introduced  would  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  power  t(  create  new  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  bui  d  deiense  plants, 
set  up  priorities  and  al.ocatlons.  bypaaa 
antitrust  laws,  requisition  anything  the  war 
requires,  establish  export-liiport  conuols  and 
establish  censorship. 

These  measures  are  no'  even  being  dla- 
cussed  yet.  They  have  be  !n  ready  for  sum* 
time. 


A  for  Attencance 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  KTW    JXISEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'REoENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  .Ur.  Speaker,  so 
many  brickbats  fall  u  Conf-ressman's 
way,  it  is  a  plea^sure  to  note  that  critics 
occasionally  let  a  kind  word  slip  in.  In 
the  present  Instance.  I  am  referring  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  a  newspaper  which 
usually  takes  the  Rep'abUcan  partisan 
line. 

Yet  on  a  recent  occa  ;ion  It  saw  fit  to 
bestow  a  verbal  bouquet  upon  two  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  from  ButTalo.  Mr. 
Tauriello  and  Mr.  Goiski.  whose  elec- 
tion this  newspaper  w.nt  to  strenuous 
efforts  to  oppose.  Undoubtedly  when  an 
election  rolls  around  ag  lin  this  fall,  the 
paptT  Will  a}2ain  sharpen  up  its  politically 
prejudiced  knives.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, let  us  be  thankful  for  even  a  tem- 
porary willinijness  to  rrci  tmze  good  work 
on  the  other  side  of  thi  political  fence. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
fine  attendance  records  of  these  two  men 
who,  like  myself,  are  fres  "iman  Congress- 
men. 

Every  week  end  they  gD  home  to  fulfJl 
a  busy  schedule  of  meet  ni;s,  interviews, 
and  so  forth.  In  order  t)  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  at  hon-e  and  to  know 
how  they  feel  about  the  important  issues 


pendini?  before  the  Congress  as  well  as 
other  Federal  matters.  During  each 
week,  they  have  faithfully  attended 
their  committee  meetiniis  and  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House,  represenimg  their 
districts  as  they  feel  the  people  want 
them  to.  While  they  may  not  always 
ligree  with  the  Buffalo  Evemng  News 
regarding  various  legislative  matters, 
the  fact  remai.ns  that  they  have  been 
riaht  on  the  job  and  have  achieved  a 
splendid  record  for  themselves.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  commending 
my  two  colleagues  from  Buffalo. 

Following  is  the  editorial  to  which  I 
refer    which    appeared    in    the    Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News  on  Saturday,  July  8,  1950: 
A  FOB  Attendance 

The  News  has  been  highly  critical  of  Buf- 
falo's two  Demix:ratlc  Congressmen  on  many 
counts,  but  when  it  comes  to  attendance, 
W3  ars  pleased  to  note  that  they  both  rate 
ttraight-A.  Since  the  present  session  be- 
g.vn.  \,he  House  has  had  84  record  votes;  Rep- 
resentative Anthont  P.  Taurizllo  has  re- 
sponded to  32  of  the  roll  calls,  and  Chester 
C  GoasKi  has  been  on  hand  for  80.  Tliese 
ere  among  the  best  attendance  records  In  the 
Kouse.  In  comparison.  Republican  Con- 
gresiman  William  L.  PrEirrza.  gets  a  low 
mark  for  attendance;  he  has  answered  only 
37  of  the  84  roU  calls.  To  do  him  credit, 
however,  he  recognized  frankly  that  he 
couldn't  carry  a  full  load  in  Congress  while 
he  was  also  serving  as  chairman  of  the  State 
R  nubllcan  committee,  and  that  was  why 
he  announced  he  would  not  seek  reelecticu 
to  the  House. 


Sensible  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

TF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NEW    :r.-.SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washuigton  Times-Herald  of  July 
11,  1950: 

Sensible  Ptii:k.\hz3nes3 

Tlie  House  has  before  it  a  bill  creatinj  a 
Civil  Defense  Agency  for  the  District. 

DZTENSE    NtEDED 

The  bill  introduced  by  Serator  McMillan 
(Democrat),  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Committee,  authorizes 
the  selection  cf  a  civil -defense  director  for 
Washington  who  will  work  under  the  District 
Commissioners.  He  wUl  prepwre  a  program  to 
meet  civilian  needs  in  the  event  the  city  Is 
attacked. 

He  wlU  also  be  charged  with  training  vol- 
unteers, recruiting  medical  facilities,  and 
arranging  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
mutual  aid  in  any  emergency. 

Certainly  such  a  program  ia  long  overdue 
for  the  District.  It  has  been  openly  asserted 
for  some  time  by  military  experts  at  home 
and  abroad  that  should  another  shooting  war 
develop  Washington  would  probably  be  the 
No.  1  target  for  a  bombing  attack. 

As  recently  as  last  week  it  was  reported 
that  the  Jcmt  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  marked 
cut  several  ""critical  areas  "  in  the  country 
which  they  believe  need  protection  from 
bomb  attacks. 

This  list  Included  Washington.  Detroit, 
New  York.  Sun  Fran.-isco.  and  Seattle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Washington 
need^i  to  prepare  Ita  civUlaua  to  aid  the  mili- 


tary In  the  di'fense  plans,  f.  similar  bill  to 
the  one  on  the  House  Caler.dar  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  District  Committee.  The 
language  is  identical. 

We  urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  take  the 
bill  up  immediately  and  enact  It  so  the  pro- 
gram can  be  started  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Too  much  time  has  been  wasted  already. 


Mr.  Coantry  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  Ri:^L\RXS 

CF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    MINNESOT.i 

DI  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPR;i:SENTA-n\*ES 

Friday,  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANI3RESEN  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  country  ed::or.  and  there 
are  several  thousand  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  ■who  come  under  that 
distinguished  cate.crory,  his  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  balance  wheel  that 
maintams  and  holds  secure  our  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  form  of  government.  He 
is  invariably  a  .sound  American  who  is 
able  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  grotmd  and 
truly  reflects  the  solid  opinions  of  Main 
Street. 

The  country  editor  is  th?  stalwart  indi- 
vid'iial  among  his  fellow  citizens  around 
whom  they  rally  in  time  of  disaster  or 
when  there  is  occasion  for  rejoicing. 
When  any  movement  for  civic  improve- 
ment or  community  weliare  is  inaugu- 
rated, it  is  the  country  editor  who  carries 
the  ball.  He  is  seldom  affluent  because 
if  he  had  a  highly  developed  acquisitive 
instinct,  he  just  would  not  be  a  good 
coimtrj"  editor.  You  will  never  find  a 
lazy  one.  because  the  margm  of  profit  is 
so  slim  that  if  he  does  net  keep  hustling 
he  soon  goes  broke. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  country 
editors,  but.  today,  I  want  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  one  distinsuished 
countn.'  editor  who  has  received  sc>ecial 
recognition  frcm  his  fellow  countiy  edi- 
tors of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Miimesota.  He  is  Mr.  Herman  Roe.  of 
NorthSeld.  Minn.,  the  publisher  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Northfield  News. 

Mr.  Herman  Roe.  a  psist  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  was 
designated  by  his  fellow  newspaper  edi- 
tors as  doctor  of  rural  journalism,  with 
the  honorary  t;tle  of  "M..".  Country-  Edi- 
tor." He  merits  this  recognition,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  these  remarks 
the  foUowmg  tribute  which  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  editors  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minn!?sota.  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

CIT.^TION 

J".ir.e  9,  1950.  was  Just  aiiother  beautiful 
June  day  to  most  of  us  but  it  was  a  memora- 
ble occasion  m  the  history  oi  journalism  and 
cf  the  State  of  Minnesota,  [t  was  the  sixty- 
fourth  birthday  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tln£rui:;hed  memberr — Herman  Roe,  editor 
and  pubUrher  cf  the  Northfield  News. 

It  Is  a  pleasure.  Indeed,  for  me  to  read 
this  citation  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation to  Editor  Roe  of  one  of  the  honorary 
degrees  of  the  First  Distritt  Editorial  Aa- 
sociatlon  of  Minnesota. 

Herman  Roe.  without  a  doubt,  has  at- 
tended more  editorial  conventions — district. 
State,  and  National — than  any  other  coun- 


try editor  in  all  of  our  48  States.  There's 
such  a  thing  £.s  attending  a  convention  and 
missing  all  the  business  sessions  but  that 
isn't  the  way  Herman  does  It.  He  has  sat 
on  more  hard  convention  chairs  and  listened 
with  more  flattering  attention  to  more 
speeches,  resolutions,  reports,  papers,  dis- 
cussions, seminars,  and  clinics  than  any  other 
mortal  ever  absorbed. 

Yes,  indeed.  If  anyone  typifies,  embodies, 
and  sj-mboiizes  Mr.  Countrj-  Editor,  It's  Her- 
man Roe. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  the  great  variety 
of  Causes — and  I  spell  Causes  with  a  capital 
"C" — he  has  espoused  since  be  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Northfield  News  in  1910,  you  are 
profoundly  amazed. 

Here  are  tut  a  few: 

Jefferson  Highway,  from  Pines  to  Palms. 

Rice  County   Fair. 

Minnesota    State    Fair. 

The  Republican  Party. 

St.   Glaf   College. 

The  Lutheran   Church. 

Music. 

Northfield. 

Norway. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism. 

Editorial  associations— county,  dlstict, 
State,  and  National. 

A:^riculture. 

The  F.  G    Leslie  Paper  Co. 

National  Newspaper  Association  Managers. 

Graphic  Arts. 

Yes,  even  tlie  Rotary  Club. 

These  of  us  who  have  benefited  from  his 
40  years  as  an  editor  marvel  at : 

His  enthusiasm,  energy,  endurance.  He  la 
a  pacemaker  w.^o  has  shown  no  signs  oi 
wearing  out. 

His  satisfaction  In  seeing  otliers  get  along; 
his  quick  readlneaa  to  help  them.  His  gen- 
erosity. His  all-around  helpfulness — be  it 
xr>  family  or  friend  or  casual  acquaintance. 

His  loyalty  to  country  newspaper  people. 
His  loyalty  to  his  family — parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  his  own  household,  grandcbil- 
drpn,  In-Iaws.  and  distant  cousins. 

His  knaci  for  keeping  In  touch  with  peo- 
ple— across  many  years  and  many  miles.  In 
many  and  varied  walks  cf  life.  His  filing 
cases  of  memorabilia. 

Oh.  there  is  so  much  worthy  of  remem- 
brance to  this  fner.d'y  person.  But  he's 
such  a  sentimental  cuss.  I  dare  not  go  on 
further. 

Suffice  to  say.  Herman  Rr.e  has  cleared 
some  of  life's  high  hurdles.  But — he  is  still 
good  for  the  dash  and  distance  races  and 
we  are  proud  cf  him.  indeed. 

Herman  Roe  was  bom  at  Porters  Mills. 
Eau  Claire  County,  Wis.,  June  9,  1886,  the 
ton  of  Louis  I.  Roe  and  Ellen  Kranenes.  He 
vas  graduated  from  St.  0:af  College  at 
tTorthfisId  in  1908.  He  entcr.-^  the  news- 
paper profession  in  June  1910,  and  became 
editor  and  p'abli£her  of  the  Northfield  News 
in  July  1910. 

He  was  a  coauthor  of  the  National  Survey 
ol  Weekly  Nevvspaper  FubllEhing  Industry  of 
the    United   States — 1930.    1931.    1932. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  F.  G.  Leslie 
Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  m  1936.  1937,  and  1938. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  St.  Olaf  College  for  12 
years.  1936-48. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Edi- 
torial .\ssociat:cn  4  years. 

He  was  president  of  the  Minnesota  St;:te 
Agricultural  Society  in  1325  and  1926. 

He  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
ticnal  Newspaper  Association  Managers  m 
1931. 

He  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Graphic  .Arts  Association  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
the  Northwest  Graphic  .Arts  Association. 

He  was  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  in  1927,  its  fi?ld  director  for  4 
years  and  as  chairman  of  its  advertising 
crmmitte?  wrote  tlie  annual  reports  of  1923, 
1924,  and  1925. 
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NatK-r.u!  Prt*?«  Cub  In 


He  N-  -   • 

■•  to  •  m<rmbn-  ct  the  St.  Paul  Athletic 
OJb  and        -         >  Dflt*  CiiX 

But  wb;.  Thia  could  ke*p  up  all 

Tou  all  know.  too.  I'm  ture.  that  9  ftir*Iy 
to  bU  number  He  waa  Iwm  June  9.  his 
nanM  oontaica  »  irtter*.  he  wa»  graduated 
rrocB  eoBcK*  Xune  9.  bts  vice's  birthday  waa 
May  9.  bla  oaly  aon  was  bom  April  9,  hia 
youncnt  daughter  vaa  born  May  9.  and  (or 
ytmn  his  autookoMl*  UceoM  number  has 
teen  90-909. 

Bat  tfkl   joa   knew   thnt    he    -.  -^d 

the  MSBplMO*  to  IforiraT'*     And  r  r!y 

to  Mortray's  Queen?  Tearv  ago  when  he  waa 
at  8t.  OLaJ.  the  college  biuul  made  a  con- 
cert tour  to  Norwmy  The  band  serenaded 
the  Klnf  and  Queen  In  the  park  surround- 
ing tb«  palace  The  roy.il  famiry  was  de- 
Ugbted^^nd  the  Queen  .-:uldn  t  take  her 
•yes  off  the  queer  iiistrumen:  Herman  was 
playing.  Later,  she  askei:!  a  lot  of  ques- 
ttona  about  it. 

Twenty  years  a^  a  group  o*  American 
newspapermen  went  to  N>rway  They  had 
an  audience  w:th  King  Haakon  and  Herman 
Bo*  was  the  spokesman  In  fact  Herman 
la  almoet  as  well  known  In  Norway  as  he  Is 
in  the  United  States  During  the  trip  over 
the  country  in  the  Kings  prlTate  car.  by 
auto  or  OB  the  old  Starangerfjurd.  there 
wer*  datagattons  at  every  stop  asking  for 
Bemoan  Roe 

In  Florida  last  winter,  where  he  went  to 
lecture  on  rur^  Journalism  at  Plorlda  State 
University  In  TiUahaiaee.  Herman  manaeed 
to  meet  an  aTcra^  of  one  St  Olal  graduate 
in  every  community  he  visited 

The  hour  is  getting  la'.e  but  one  more 
■tocy  and  Im  through. 

Bermanii  aiiNre  all  know,  also  haa  a  great 
•enae  of  humor. 

He  to  America's  tarrvaon  expert  on  North- 
field  bank  robbery  lore.  He  knew  Cole 
Toungcr  lntl.n*tely.  He  provided  Homer 
Croy.  author  ot  Jesse  James  Was  My  Neigh- 
bor vttli  aoeh  of  the  data.  When  the  book 
CMBC  <mt  Bannaji  received  an  autographed 
copy. 

He  Inunedlatety  wrote  a  review  In  which 
h«  kidded  the  book  unmercifully,  calling  It 
one  ot  Um  worst  ever  writ'^n.  He  insisted 
the  author  waa  drunk  all  the  time  he  waa 
la  Morthfield  Then  he  printed  a  p^ess  run 
oC  ot»*  copy,  containing  the  review,  and  sent 
it  on  to  Croy.  Croy  of  course  had  no  Idea 
he  was  reading  the  only  copy  of  the  review 
and  he  went  straight  up  in  the  air. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  waa  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  Herman  so  said  in  the  re- 
views published  for  public  consumption 

But  the  Incident  Just  goes  to  show  that 
bis  64  years  and  his  40  years  as  an 
there's  still  a  bright  twinkle  In  the 
of  Herman  Roe 

Mow.  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
First  District  Editorial  Asaoclation  of  Mln- 
neaota.  It  la  a  great  honor  and  rare  privi- 
lege to  confer  upon  Herman  Roe  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  r'iral  journalism 
with  the  Utle  of  "Mr    Country  Editor  - 

Ho  man  ever  deacrved  it  more. 


Aa  Excellent  Appotatraent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f-r 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   Krw    TOKK 

tS  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   I  NrrSD  BTATES 
Tuesday   July  11  *levislattvf  day  of 

Saturdav.  July  ti .  ISSO 
Mr   LfcHMAN      Mr   President,  yestf-r- 

day  pre:>»dcul  Ti  umiiu  M:nl  to  tlie  btriaU 


the  nomination  of  Mr  Edward  Wcinfeld 
as  United  States  judRe  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  I  was  happy  to 
endorse  Mr  Weinfeld  and  thus  was  very 
pleased  to  see  in  this  morning  s  New  York 
Times  a  very  tine  editorial  concerning 
Mr.  Weinfelds  qualifications  for  the  post 
to  which  he  has  been  named.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  lasert  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  ExcEt-urNT  Arpoi>rrMENT 

Edward  Weinfeld  will  make  an  able  and 
Just  United  States  judge  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  we  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Truman  en  the  nomination.  He  haa 
practiced  law  In  New  York  City  for  m  .re 
than  i5  years.  His  career  Is  a  New  York 
success  story.  Edward  Vveinleld  was  born 
in  a  lower  East  Side  tenement  house,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  the  New  York 
University  law  school.  Married  and  the 
father  of  two  children,  he  Uves  now  a  few 
blocks   from  where   he   w;ui   born 

He  served  his  pnlitlcal  apprenticeship  In 
the  old  sixth  assembly  district  and  waa 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  1938  He  now  had  hia  first 
chance  to  do  something  for  housing  re- 
form. He  played  a  major  part  in  passage  of 
the  slum-clearance  amendment,  which  the 
people  approved  He  became,  by  Governor 
Lehman  8  appointment,  the  first  State  hous- 
ing commtssioner.  serving  from  1939  through 
1942.  As  president  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  in  194&-50  he  was  in- 
fluential in  the  long  fight  that  finally  won 
passage  of  the  Wagner-Talt-Ellender  hous- 
ing bill  He  tiAS  worked  tirelessly  In  in- 
numerable civic  causes  in  New  York  City. 
A  man  of  warm  sympathies,  of  fairness  and 
high  personal  integrity,  he  will,  we  are  con- 
fident, be  a  respected  Judge. 


Jose  Artigas  :  Uruguay's  Hero  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JEISZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  in- 
vocation given  at  the  Washington  cere- 
monies, June  19,  1950,  to  start  the  pro- 
gram at  the  unveihng  of  the  statue  in 
honor  of  Jose  Artmas.  champion  of  Uru- 
guayan freedom.  This  prayer  was  given 
by  my  friend.  Rrv  Dr  Joseph  F  Thorn- 
ing,  associate  editor  of  the  Americas  and 
World  Aflairs.  one  of  the  United  States 
workers  for  the  good-neighbor  policy 
here  and  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. Others  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies honoring  the  father  of  Uru- 
guayan independence  were  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson;  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo,  secretary  general  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States;  Amba.s- 
sador  Alberto  Dominguez  Campora.  of 
Uruguay:  and  Rev.  Dr  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplain  of  the  S«nate.  The 
whole  event  helped  to  cement  the  ties  of 
friendship  m  the  Americas  at  this  criti- 
cal pciiuU  m  hu>tory. 


I.VVOCATION 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  light  and  of 
love,  look  down  with  favor  upon  the.se  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  American 
reppbiics; 

Grant  us  the  divine  grrces  necessary  to 
aalvation.  In  time  and  eteralty, 

Enllchtcn  our  souls  with  generous  princi- 
ples of  (f(xxlnes.s,  freedom,  and  progress; 

Strengthen  our  wills  tlrat  we  may  em- 
brace the  sacrifices  required  to  make  good 
nei^hborlmess  a  golden  reaiity  rather  than  a 
form  of  words; 

Guide  us.  dear  Savior.  In  the  path  of  truth, 
fairness,  and  true  affection. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer, 
"the  Christ  of  the  Andes."     Amen. 


Radio  Desirt 

EXTENSION  OP  llEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  j1.  1950 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema  -ks  in  the  record 
I  enclose  an  article  from  a  recent  i.ssue 
of  the  Pathfinder  magazine  entitled  "Ra- 
dio Desert."  This  relates  to  the  value 
of  clear  channel  broa(lca.sting  service 
with  particular  reference  to  the  remoter 
rural  areas.  In  the  Stat?  of  Texas,  these 
area.s  are  now  served  by  three  clear  chan- 
nel stations;  WBAP.  Fori  Worth:  WFAA. 
Dallas:  and  WDAI.  San  Antonio,  which 
operating  in  clear  chamels  are  able  to 
get  weather  reports,  market,  and  other 
news  to  area.s  which  cou  d  not  otherwise 
have  the  benefit  of  such  service: 
Radio  Desekt 

Moat  United  States  radio  listeners  assume 
that  all  United  States  citijens  have  access 
to  radio  programs.  They  are  wrong.  Some 
20.000.000  Americans,  main  y  In  riiral  areaa 
and  small  towns,  either  dc  not  hear  regu- 
larly and  clearly  any  radio  nation  at  all  or. 
at  best,  can  get  only  one  station. 

Farm  organizations  have  aeen  up  in  arma 
about  It  for  years.  Letters  of  protest  pile 
up  on  the  desks  of  Memb«-ra  of  Congress. 
But  nothing  happens. 

Last  week  Senator  Tom  Ccnn.\llt  (Demo- 
crat.. Texas ) ,  goaded  by  the  National  WtX)l 
Growers  Association  and  the  Texas  G-jat  and 
Sheep  Raisers  Asaodation.  waa  fighting  to 
keep  rural  radio  coverage  at  least  as  good 
as  It  Is  now  None  knew  btjtter  tlian  Com- 
NALLT,  however,  that  this  would  be  only  part 
of  the  Job. 

NO    CHOICE 

One  way  to  end  the  skimpy  radio  service 
to  farmers  would  be  to  boost  the  power  of 
the  few  clear  channel  stations  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  only  26  of  them  They 
are  called  clear  channel  stations  because  no 
other  station  shares  the  same  wave  length. 
Currently  they  are  limited  In  power  to  50.0C0 
watts.  To  people  who  live  In  75  percent  of 
the  area  of  continental  United  States,  1  of 
these  26  stations  la  all  the  radio  they  can 
hear 

Result:  farm  listeners  In  this  vast  region 
have  to  depend  on  these  stations  for  weatiior 
reports,  market  news,  froat  warnings,  as  well 
as  entertainment. 

Typical  of  the  50.000-watt  dear-channel 
stations  U  KJ-'I.  Li  s  Angeles,  reaching  out  to 
a  muItlmilUon  doHar  agricultural  industry  in 
70  lOtintles  in  6  Stn'es  Another  In  WHO. 
Dea  Moines,  penetrating  remote  areaa  In  A 
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states,  and  WLS.  Chicago,  covering  the  Mid- 
west. 

Owners  of  existing  dear-channel  stations 
maintain  they  do  not  have  encu?h  power  to  do 
a  good  Job.  They  point  to  stations  in  Mex- 
ico operating  on  500,000  watts.  That  meanr, 
for  example,  that  Mexico  City  can  be  heard 
more  clearly  m  remote  parts  cf  Utah  than 
KSL.  Salt  Lake  City. 

IirrEXTZBZNCE 

What  chiefly  riles  the  farmers  Is  a  bill  In 
the  Senate,  sponsored  by  Senator  Edwiw  C. 
JoHNSoif  I  Democrat.  Colorado  i .  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Johnson's  bill  would 
maintain  the  present  •'ccllmg"  on  power  at 
the  present  50  000 -watt  level  end  reduce  the 
numljer  of  dear -channel  stations  by  callin? 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Commis-sion 
to  permit  these  channels  to  be  shared  by 
oihsr  stations.  This,  say  opponents,  woiild 
create  more  interference — no  matter  where 
the  stations  were  located — and  add  static  to 
signals  already  too  weak. 

Chief  supporters  of  Johnson's  bill  are  sta- 
tion owners  or  would-be  station  owners  who 
want  to  use  the  clear -cjannel  frequencies 
for  smaller  local  cutlets.  But  thousanda  cf 
letters  from  farmers  ask  1 1 »  progracis  of 
better  quality,  which  only  the  big  50.000- 
watt  stations  can  afford  to  p-ovide;  and  i  2 » 
more  power — perhaps  7C0.0OO  watts — fcr 
ttese  28  stations. 

Oddly  enough,  bcoeting  the  power  of  each 
15  times  would  not  radically  increase  the 
area  covered,  but  it  would  increase  the  sig- 
nal Intensity,  and  this  would  mean  almost 
perfact  reception. 

"And  If."  aa  one  fanner  wrote  Senator 
CoNN.u.:.T.  "we  can  hear  only  one  station  we 
do  net  want  static  to  drown  out  that  one." 


Admhiistration-Spontored  Heaitfa 
Program 
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HON.  JOHN  SAN30RN 

i.r    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  SANBORN.  M.-  Speaker.  I  would 
Vks  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  radio  broadcast  I  made  in  March 
1950  on  the  administration-sponsored 
health  program.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  over  several 
Idaho  radio  stations  on  March  13.  1950. 
in  order  to  reemphasize  points  I  made  at 
that  time  on  the  weaknesses  of  socializid 
medicine.    It  follows: 

Prealdent  Truman  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
compulsory  health-insurance  lei^islation.  He 
requested  It  In  his  message  to  Congress  in 
IMS.  1949.  and  again  this  year,  even  though 
there  haa  been  violent  reaction  against  h^ 
prcposal.  In  view  of  the  all-out  drive  being 
made  to  propagandize  the  people  m  favor  cf 
the  President  s  plan  to  socialize  the  medical 
profession  and  services  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve it  Imperative  that  we  consider  this  pro- 
posal and  understand  what  its  adoption 
would  entail. 

In  making  the  demand  for  socialized  medi- 
cine attention  has  been  called  to  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system  of  health  In- 
aurance  and  med;cal  services.  I  know,  and 
I  am  stire  you  know,  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  perfection  In  anr  single  group.  I 
■m  a  fanner  by  trade  and  I  kno-rv  we  have 
our  weaknesses.    The  m^mbe.-s  of  the  medical 


profession  likewise  have  their  weaknesses  and 
sins  cf  omission  and  commission.  The  pro- 
fession has  been  accu.-:ed  cf  se'.flfh  ends  In 
rome  listancec.  and  perhaps  rightly  so.  and 
of  Inaction,  In  other  Instanofs.  But  ths  In- 
disputable fact  remains  that  "he  medical  pro- 
fession has  raised  th?  stand a.-ds  of  medical 
care  In  this  country  to  the  h.  ghest  levels  the 
world  has  ever  kno-vn. 

We  have  more  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurse?  and  hospital  technicians  p»r  capita 
than  any  other  Nation.  We  have  more  hos- 
pital beds  per  capita  than  ar^y  other  Nation. 
The  medical  profesrlcn  Is  lirst  in  medical 
reccarch  and  unequaled  m  that  field.  Our 
hospital  equipment  and  ;;iboratory  ma- 
chinery is  without  equal. 

Tcday  there  are  apprcximately  60.CC0  000 
Americans  participating  in  various  volun- 
ti.-y  medlcal-care  plarjs.  In  addition,  there 
a.-e  Industrial,  fraternal,  and  labor-health 
plans  and  there  are  private  group  clinics  m 
abundance. 

Why.  I  ask  you.  does  -America  need  social- 
tzsd  medicine?  Why  m'jst  cme  of  the  most 
successful  private  endeavors  in  the  world  be 
turned  over  to  the  Socialtst  schemers  in 
Wr.shington? 

The  arguments  advanced  bv  Mr  Oscar 
E-*-ing.  the  Federal  Security  .fd.-nini«tratcr. 
ar.d  his  fellow  workers,  arc  zo  feeble  that  it  is 
a  wonder  that  anybody  can  t^e  convinced  fcy 
them.  They  have  declared  taat  325.000  per- 
sons die  needlessly  every  y?ar.  and  they  im- 
ply that  if  medical  care  were  only  turned 
over  to  them  the  figure  would  mysteriously 
b3  reduced  to  zero. 

They  dc  mt  tell  you  the  full  story  They 
do  not  tell  you  that  40.C00  of  thete  deaths 
are  caused  fcy  accident,  whlrh  no  form  of 
health  insurance  could  present.  They  do 
not  tell  you  that  115.000  of  th-sse  deaths  were 
due  to  cancer  and  heart  disease,  both  of 
which  are  principally  afflictions  of  old  a?e. 
They  do  not  tell  you  that  120. COO  of  these 
d-aths  were  the  result  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, nor  do  they  explain  that  control  of 
these  diseases  has  been  increased  and  the 
high  rate  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  has 
been  sharply  reduced  and  in  some  cases 
almost  eliminated. 

This  presentation  of  a  false  picture  by  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  health  Insurance 
does  not  stop  at  this.  They  make  much  of 
the  number  of  draft  rejections  during  the 
war.  They  do  not  tell  you  that  the  reasons 
for  these  rejects  ranged  from  color-blindness, 
amputations,  and  denfness  to  defective 
vision,  mental  deficiency,  and  lUiteracy. 
The  Brookings  Institution  exposed  this 
fraudulent  argument  by  making  an  impar- 
tial survey  which  shewed  that  only  6  per- 
cent of  all  men  examined  bad  defects  that 
miiht  have  been  cured  by  medical  treatment. 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  health  In- 
surance have  carefully  avoided  giving  you 
the  facts  as  to  the  connection  between  their 
plans  and  complete  socialization  ci  the  coun- 
try. The  father  of  modem  communism  and 
the  creator  of  the  police  state  Nikolai  Lenin 
said:  "Socialized  medicine  is  the  keystone 
cf  the  arch  of  the  socialistic  state  " 

The  sponsors  of  the  compulsory  health 
plan  estimate  that  it  wUl  ccst  »j.500.CC0.- 
000  a  year  Others  say  it  would  go  as  high 
a^  518.0CO0COX0  annually.  This,  they  say. 
wculd  be  the  cost  for  medical  and  hospital 
insurance,  for  nursing  care,  and  dental  serv- 
ices. A  tax  levy  cf  from  3  to  10  percent  would 
be  made  on  every  salary  check  up  to  M.SOC. 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  wage  earner  and  hall 
by  the  employer.  Farmers  and  ether  seLf- 
empioyed  persons  would  have  to  puy  *he  full 
amount.  The  bill  beiJre  Congress  fails  to 
give  adequate  health  protection  to  these  who 
have  no  earning  capacity.  These  people 
would  certainly  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  political 
machine. 

Under  the  administration  bill  no  one  Is 
exempt  from  these  ccmpulsory  healih  ins'ur- 
ance   taxes  whether  he  or  she  is  a  veteran 


and  entitled  to  some  medical  services  axrto- 
matlcally,  whether  he  or  rhc  is  covered  by 
a  group  cr  a  voluntary  medical  plan. 

Tlie  cost  of  administering  a  comptilsory 
health  plan  wculd  be  enormous.  It  would 
mean  the  creation  cf  another  gigantic  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  would  require  region- 
al administrators  in  every  city.  town,  and 
village,  to  be  appointed  like  postmasters. 
These  local  czars,  appointed  from  far-away 
Washington,  would  function  much  like  OPA 
directors  did  during  the  war.  Thiis  it  would 
be  impossicle  to  keep  politics  cut  of  the  med- 
lcal-care £y-tem.  Inevitably  private  infor- 
mation on  a  patients  health  would  becom.e 
rublic  record';.  In  every  modem  nation  which 
haa  tried  socialized  medicine  the  costs  have 
far  exceeded  the  taxes  collected  and  the  qual- 
ity cf  medical  care  has  declined.  Socialized 
medicine  nas  been  tried  in  Germany,  Russia, 
.\ustria.  Franc-,  and  England,  and  some 
smaller  cctintries.  In  Germany  we  find  that 
It  took  1  clerk  for  every  100  persons  insured. 

In  England,  where  socialized  medicine  haa 
been  in  force  for  more  than  a  year,  many  of 
their  physicians  are  pulling  out  of  the  medi- 
cal sccializat.cn  program.  They  withdrew 
en  the  ground  that  they  cannot  find  time  to 
treat  their  patients  properly  after  executing 
all  the  pacer  work  necessa.-v  under  the  gov- 
ernment red  tape.  In  the  first  9  months  of 
last  year  the  Bntlsh  plan  went  $200,000  Into 
the  red. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  United  States  with 
lt3  outstand.nj  leadership  in  medical  and 
health  affairs  should  even  consider  adopting 
a  European  system  unsuccessful  from  start  to 
finish.  In  spite  of  all  the  assertions  fcy  the 
advccTtes  cf  compulsory  health  that  service 
would  be  given,  there  Is  little  to  support 
their  contention  that  it  wculd  fce  eua.anteed. 
The  benefits,  as  set  up  In  the  iegislatlcn  t(e- 
fore  Congress,  are  neither  specified  nor  guar- 
anteed. Certain  services  are  evasively  prem- 
ised in  typical  languare  We  find  sucU 
phrases  as  "Insofar  as  possible  '  and  "when 
facilities  permit." 

Another  alarming  and  significant  fact  la 
that  the  prcgram  does- not  require  that  the 
head  of  the  service  be  a  physician. 

Ru«-sia  has  had  socialized  medicine  of  one 
kind  cr  another  lor  more  than  30  years.  The 
Communist  Party  line  in  the  United  States 
demands  socialized  medicine  for  this  coun- 
try Ax  the  sixteenth  Com.munist  Congresa 
in  Moscow,  ccmpulsory  health  insurance  waa 
advocated  as  a  permanent  pa.t  cf  the  world- 
wide communism  program.  And  on  Septem- 
ber il9  1947  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
cf  R?presentatives  reported  on  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  drive  for  socialized  medi- 
cine m  the  United  States.  Here  la  what 
that  report  said : 

"Siffice  it  at  this  time  to  report  cur  firm 
conclusion  that  .American  communism  holds 
this  program  iscclalu'.ed  medicine  i  as  a  cardi- 
nal point  cf  its  objectives:  and  that.  In  some 
Instances,  known  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  are  at  work  diligently  within  the 
Federal  agencies  and  with  Federal  funds  la 
furthemnce  cf  the  Moscow  party  Line  In  thia 
regard  ■' 

It  IS  well  to  know  Just  who  la  fighting  to 
put  over  this  ccmpulsory  health  msuranc"?. 
It  ts  unfortunate  the  administration  Is  linked 
with  star-gazers.  Communists,  fellow  trav- 
elers, pmks,  and  left-wingers  in  this  under- 
taking. All  are  united  to  change  the  present 
system  of  the  American   way   cf  life. 

Let  u..  look  to  tho<e  who  oppose  such  a 
plan.  The  advocates  wculd-have  you  believe 
the  opponents  an  the  doc^rs  and  lobbyists 
cf  the  .American  Medical  .Vsscclatlcn.  Here 
is  the  list  I  have  found  to  be  opposed  to 
socialized  medicine ; 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clut». 
with  5  000. 000  members,  the  American  Legion, 
the  .\merican  Farm  Bureau,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  .Association  of  Small  Btisl- 
ne&smen.  the  Naticnai  Grange,  the  DAR.  the 
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American  L*^Jcn  AuxIMatt.  and  n*iirly  »1\  the 
m&mcr  clubs  of  the  Nation.  At  least  40  of 
tfc«  present  State  goTemora  and  manj 
fivupa  oppoae  tbla  profrram 

todar  enJo3r»  better  bealth  than 
tlw  people  ci  anT  other  country  on  the  face 
oC  t>-  '      The  a\era(re  span  of   life   In 

U»e  I  -  -ates  has  tncreaaed  from  ♦»  years 

In  1900  to  Ci  vears  tn  1M«.  Our  mortality 
rate  estafcltahed  an  all  time  low  tn  1M8  vltb 
less  than  10  percent  for  each  1.000  popula- 
Coc  We  are  blessed  vtth  mere  resources  for 
timtJflr  rsBcarcb  than  any  other  nation. 
Up  to  date  ve  have  enjoyed  a  freedom  wiUch 
has  kept  the  medical  profession  and  Ecien- 
tlflc  deretopnttt  unfettered  by  political  ma- 
chines aad  tb«lr  handouts. 

Ifany  dttteca  have  been  told  and  honestly 
believe  that  the  plan  proposed  bv  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  socialized  medicine.  I 
belleTe  that  It  Is.  It  la  because  the  Gor- 
emaieE.t  pr^-posed  to  collect  the  tax.  control 
the  money,  determine  the  services,  maintain 
the  records,  and  lay  dovn  the  regulations  fcr 
tbe  patient  and  the  doctor  tc  participate  in 
the  program.  Tbe  Gcvemmeni  vuuld  con- 
trol  not  onlj  the  me<llcal  and  dental  profes- 
•k>Qa  but  all  the  hoapltals.  clixUcs.  and  nurs- 
ing and  all  allied  professions. 

There  Is  need  for  improvement  In  our 
medical  services.  There  are  deficiencies  In 
laesent  system  but  steady  progress  is 
made.  Sickness  Is  an  Ligly  thing — 
cruel,  ccstiy,  without  pity.  It  has  scourged 
the  earth  since  the  first  man  was  born.  It 
Is  no  respecter  of  age.  sex.  race,  color,  wealth 
or  poaition.  Everyone  can  agree  on  the 
above  statement.  And  we  can  further  all 
acre*  that  we  must  continue  tbe  fight  re- 
IcntlMsly  against  Infection,  diseaae.  and 
vcsknesses  of  the  human  fiesh.  The  issue 
Is  not  whether  there  should  be  a  better  pro- 
gram. The  issue  i and  It  is  the  only  issuer 
Is  whether  our  crusade  for  l>etter  national 
health  shall  be  based  on  a  voluntary  or  a 
compulsory  plan  And  further,  whether  or 
Dot  It  {hall  be  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  beiie%e  we  can  continue  to  improve  our 
present  medical  system  through  the  volun- 
tary plan  using  the  agencies  of  government 
to  supply  facts  and  information  without  im- 
piement«uon.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for 
promotion  and  expansion  of  medical  re- 
search. The  voluntary  plans  for  medical 
health  insurance  must  be  expanded  to  meet 
tbe  needs  of  all  groups.  There  is  need  for 
Ptdsral  assistance  In  the  establishment  of 
local  public  health  units  and  services.  The 
primary  responsibility  in  the  field  of  health 
and  wslfarc  should  rest  with  the  Government 
at  local  levels  The  Constitution  does  not 
direct  a  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  these  questions.  In 
the  welfare  state  the  Government  undertakes 
to  supply  all  the  wanu  of  the  people  The 
Government  becomes  your  master  and  not 
your  servant  as  Intended. 

It  la  my  firm  conviction  that  suclallzed 
medicine  would  be  harmful  to  America  and 
would  lead  toward  complete  socialization  and 
nationalization.  I  encourage  you  to  join 
with  me  in  the  fl«bt  to  protect  our  indi- 
vidual rights  and  maintain  the  freedom  that 
la  so  dear  to  each  of  us. 


For  Better  Sporttmaatkip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rir 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MmimoTA 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OP  REP««8«NTATIVES 

Monday  July  10   1950 

Mr    HAGEN      Mr    Speaker.  I  wish  to 
e«:i  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 


the  CoKCREssiON.AL  RECORD  a  Icttcr  by 
R  E.  Nelson,  of  Crook«iton.  Minn.  This 
letltT  ha.«  Ix'en  reprinted  m  several  Min- 
nesota ne»<p>apers.  Mr  Nelson  has  al.'^o 
sent  copies  to  many  hunters  and  farmers 
In  northwest  Minnesota. 

I  feel  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nelson  to 
bring  about  a  bctu  c  understanding  be- 
tween farmers  and  hunters  is  of  wide 
Interest  not  only  to  Minnesota  sports- 
men, but  to  sportsmen  throughout  the 
country.  The  text  of  Mr.  Nel.sons  letter 
follows: 

Centmmin  :  I  have  been  reading  so  much 
about  new  ways  fur  the  farmer  and  hunter 
to  get  along  t>etter  I  understand  a  certain 
group  thinks  that  by  passing  laws  requiring 
a  hunter  to  have  a  permit  signed  by  the 
farmer  is  the  solution.  Altho  it  Is  a  nice 
thing  to  do,  I  do  not  t>elieve  it  is  going  to 
help  the  situation.  The  largest  share  of 
fai'mers  who  do  not  bunt  themselves,  do  not 
post  tbeir  land,  but  in  many  cases  they 
permit  their  friends  to  post  it — cr  else  some 
selfish  sportsman  by  paying  a  sum  of  money 
leases  it.  I  do  not  blame  a  farmer  who  does 
not  hunt  himself,  if  he  can  get  a  little  money 
out  of  it.  but  I  do  think  the  one  that  posts 
his  own  land  and  also  hunts  on  other  laud 
is  being  selfish.  For  instance,  a  pheasant 
country  may  not  be  a  good  place  to  hunt 
deer  or  ducks,  and  the  farmers  that  have  a 
good  duck  pass  or  place  for  deer,  like  to 
hunt  pheasants  in  other  parts,  vice  versa. 
If  people  would  fellow  the  Golden  Rule.  I 
think  there  would  be  plenty  of  chance  for 
all  of  us.  I  am  a  farmer  myself  and  have 
never  had  my  land  posted — nor  do  I  Intend 
to  do  so. 

It  is  harder  to  find  a  good  place  to  hunt 
ducks,  that  is  not  posted,  than  any  other 
game,  and  surely  there  is  less  danger  to 
property  in  duck  hunting  than  deer  hunt- 
ing. I  would  like  to  see  the  Conservation 
Department  lease  enough  public  hunting 
grounds  to  take  care  of  the  average  hunter. 
In  return.  I  m  sure  the  average  hunter  would 
be  glad  to  pay  a  larger  license  fee  If  he  could 
get  in  on  some  good  shooting. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  hunters.  Including 
Congressman  Habold  Hacen  and  myself,  had 
access  to  a  duck  pass  that  was  very  gfxxl. 
and  not  posted.  After  the  season  was  t.iver. 
we  got  together  and  bought  the  farmers  each 
a  gift  to  show  that  we  appreciated  their 
good  sportsmanship  We  also  went  out  and 
gathered  up  any  rubbish  left  by  the  hunters, 
and  totjk  it  on  ourselves  to  pay  for  any 
damage  done  by  reckless  hunters.  I  believe 
that  by  doing  more  of  this,  and  by  sharing 
some  of  the  birds  with  the  farmer,  we  may 
develop  a  more  friendly  attitude 

Among  sportsmen  there  are  many  ways 
they  can  be  selfish.  For  instance,  when 
there  are  more  than  one  hunting  on  a  duck 
pond,  rather  than  wait  and  let  the  birds 
come  down  to  shooting  range.  s<irae  of  them 
Will  take  a  9- to- 1  chance  and  shoot,  fearing 
t.hat  the  other  party  will  get  a  shot  at  them 
first.  Why  not  try  and  remedy  this  by  get- 
ting together  and  agree  to  shoot  a  limited 
time  and  divide  the  birds.  A  g(K)d  shot  does 
not  like  to  quit— if  he  gets  four  birds  in  a 
hurry,  while  a  fellow  that  doesn't  shoot  as 
well- -would  appreciate  a  little  help.  Too. 
don't  exceed  your  limit.  I  have  seen  instan- 
ces wiiere  arguments  over  game  came  to 
blcws  This  c<  uld  be  avoided  if  the  birds 
were  divided  Further,  many  hunters  In  a 
group  association  do  not  wish  other  hunters 
to  share  their  hunting  grounds — and  the 
result  Is  that  they  lease  the  property  for 
their  own  hunting  property  and  post  it. 

Whereas,  real  sportsmanship  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  hunters. 
IX  only  each  ludlTldual  would  stop  and 
Ihliik.  and  then  cooperate  with  their  fellow 
men. 

R  E.  Nelson. 


Curtailnient  of  Postal  SerTicei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  T 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  the  Kear- 
ny committee  of  the  town  of  Kearny, 
N.  J..  IS  a  fine,  outstanding  rcpre.senta- 
tive  sroup  of  basincs.smen  and  civic 
leaders  who  are  alert  to  community 
needs.  This  Ixxly  is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  order  of 
the  Postmaster  General  curtailm:?  post- 
al services  and  has  written  me  to  protest 
such  action. 

I  have  already  introduced  my  own  bill. 
H.  R.  8210.  on  April  25,  1950.  which  is  in- 
tended to  correct  this  situation.  And, 
yesterday.  July  10,  1950.  I  signed  dis- 
charge petition  No.  31  in  order  to  more 
quickly  bring  corrective  legislation  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  herein 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Kearny 
Civic  Committee  which  contains  a  re.so- 
lution  adopted  by  that  body  indicating 
its  disapproval  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's order: 

Kearnt  Civic  CoMMmrr, 
Kearny.  N.  J..  July  10.  1950. 
Hon    Peter  W.  Rodino. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

My  Deak  Congressman:  At  the  last  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Kearny  Civic  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  l;usinessmen  and  civic 
leaders  of  our  touTi,  and  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  mayor  and  the  town  council,  the 
following  resolution  was  made,  seconded, 
and  unanimously  passed: 

"Whereas  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson  recently  ordered  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  postal  services  by  cutting  city  home 
deliveries  from  two  to  one  each  day.  reduc- 
ing Saturday  business  deliveries,  reducing 
street  box  collections  and  limiting  the  hours 
of  service  in  post  offices;  and 

"Whereas  the  foregoing  order,  if  put  Into 
effect,  would  result  In  the  discharge  of  thou- 
sands of  mail  carriers  and  other  postal  em- 
ployees at  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
increasing,  impose  an  almost  impossible  bur- 
den upon  the  remaining  mail  carriers  who 
are  presently  overtaxed  and  seriously  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  postai  service;   and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  become  dependent  upon  the  postal 
services  for  the  transaction  of  their  business 
and  other  activities,  and  any  disruption  of 
these  services  would  lead  to  confusion  and 
financial  loss;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  unanimity  of  public 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
present  postal  services.  In  comparison  to  the 
importance  these  bervlces  are  to  the  public 
welfare.  Is  not  excessive  and  that  a  curtail- 
ment, to  save  money  would  indeed  l)e  a  false 
economy:    Now,   therefore.   l)e   it 

"Remlved  by  the  Kearny  Ctinc  Committee, 
of  the  toirn  of  Kearny,  county  of  Hudsori, 
and  State  of  Sew  Jersey.  That  this  commit- 
tee di^s  hereby  record  its  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  curtailment  of  the  postal  services 
and  respectfully  requests  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Don.'vlds*>n  to  reconsider  his  order  ot 
April  18.  1950.  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Uils  resolution 
be  forwarded  Inunediately  to  his  Excellency, 
President  Harry  S  Truman.  Postmaster  Oetl- 
erol  JekJ>e  M.  Ooualdiion.  United  States  Sen- 
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ators  ALCXANDca  SMtTH  and  Rjbemt  C    Hen- 
miLKsus  and  Congressman  Prrta  W.  Rodino. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

•  Kear.ny   Civic  CoMMrrrEi, 
"Charles  J.  Zetkls. 

"Secretary." 


The  Real  Trasedy  of  ForresbJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

cr 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

Of  w.  sh:ncton 
IN  THT  HOLS2  OF  REPP.ESEXTATrV^ES 

Tuesday.  July  11   1950 

Mr.  KORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
have  to  extend  my  own  remark5  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Pest  of  last  Sunday,  July  9,  1950,  by 
Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop. 

It  looks  now  very  much  like  the  Frank- 
enstein that  was  born  of  the  ineptness 
of  our  negotiators  at  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
and  elsewhere  has  been  continuously  fed 
until  we  really  have  something  to  deal 
with.  Has  it  outgrown  the  capacity  of 
our  present  administrators? 

Here  is  another  sad  saga: 
Mattex  or -Fact — The  Rzvl  Te.*gedt 

OF    F032ESTAL 

<By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

It  Is  instructive  to  look  back  now.  from  the 
grim  viewpoint  of  the  Korean  war.  upon  the 
moment  when  the  final  tragedy  of  James  V. 
Fcrrestal  was  acted  out  upon  the  scrdld 
Washington  stage.  Who  now  remembers  how 
Porrestal's  successor  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
used  to  explain  that  the  first  sign  of  "poor 
Jim's  breakdown"  was  Forrestal's  desire  to 
spend  so  much  upon  defense^  Who  now  re- 
calls the  charming  hints  that  For.estal  was 
Insanely  fearful  of  the  Soviets'' 

Yet  the  real  tragedy  of  James  Porrestal  was 
cot  that  his  heart  and  strength  broke  at  last. 
ur.d?r  the  heavy  bu-'den  of  his  work  and  the 
strain  of  perpetual  calumny.  The  real  trag- 
edy of  Forresral  was  that  he  failed  in  his  task 
Itself,  when  he  failed,  in  November  1948.  to 
make  the  President  grasp  the  need  for  a  ser- 
ious defense  e3jrt.  This  was  the  turning 
point,  when  we  took  the  road  that  had  led 
us.  Inexorably  and  Inescapably,  to  Korea. 

In  any  Inquest  upon  this  great  error  of 
American  policy  one  must  bear  in  mmd  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  time,  which  is 
symbolized  by  conservative  Republicans  vot- 
ing the  straight  Communist  Party  line  on 
foreign  and  defense  measures.  But  in  any 
such  ir^quest  the  primary  blame  must  be 
placed  upon  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
•dmlnistration.  who  were  too  timid  or  too 
stupid  to  tell  the  country  the  truth,  and  then 
to  challenge  the  Republican  Party  liners  to 
do  their  worst. 

BEGAN    WITH    PaAGrX 

The  moment  when  this  country  began  to  be 
deceived  can  be  rather  precisely  dated.  As 
early  as  1347  Forrestal  and  Robert  A.  Love;: 
tad  seen  the  urgent  need  to  bacS  u?  ctir 
policy  of  firmness  toward  Soviet  aggreasloa 
with  solid  military  strength.  After  the  Czech 
coup  d'etat  an  emergency  buUJ-up  of  Amer- 
ican strength  was  Initiated  by  Forrestal.  with 
the  President's  approval.  By  the  summer  cf 
1948.  when  the  Atlantic  Fact  was  bom  In  the 
mmds  of  Loveit.  Forrestal.  and  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  plans  were  bein^  made 
to  continue  this  build-up  cf  strength  In  an 
orderly,  continuous  manner. 

Had  those  plans  of  Fcrrestil's  been  carried 
out.  there  can  b?  no  dou':t  whate\-?r  thit 
tiie    Krtmlln    wo'ald    rerer    hnre    dared    to 


launch  the  attack  upon  FLrea.  Had  there 
plans  been  carried  out.  «e  should  by  new 
poMMi  a  powerrul  arnia.-nent.  Instead  of  be- 
ing tcrrifyingly  weak  and  appallingly  dcfi- 
c-en:  in  many  cf  the  most  cnt.cai  *e.-po.is. 
Had  those  plans  been  corned  cot.  there  viould 
be  no  need  to  worry  today  about  how  to 
deter  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  attack  some- 
where else  wh>n  ail  the  poor  pcier  of  this 
country  has  been  committed  In  the  rou^h 
Korean  hliis. 

There  was  nothing  unbearable,  mcrecver. 
In  tae  national  euort  that  Fcrresu!  proposed. 
For  the  1343-30  budget  he  urged  expcnd.ture 
of  $17,000,000,000.  with  rises  therealter  to  on 
anni;al  level  around  $19XO0.C000.CC0.  This 
was  the  cost  of  real  strength.  suAoient  to 
defend  the  Western  World,  "before  the  prob- 
lem E;ct  out  of  iiand.  It  la  nothing  to  what 
we  shall  have  to  spend  now. 

But  Louis  A.  Johnson  then  wanted  For- 
restal's job.  The  great  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan 
hated  Forrestal's  guu.  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Snyder  wanted  no  Increose  of  taxes  and 
a  more  nearly  balanced  budget.  And  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  su-eruig  from  the  pecul-ar 
cockiness  Induced  by  his  v.ctory  at  the  px»:i3. 

By  a  combination  of  these  causes,  when 
the  next  year's  budget  was  fcrmally  closed  in 
November  1343  Forrestal's  last  plea  for  a  se- 
rious defenoe  eSort  was  rejected  bv  President 
Truman.  A  I14.OOC.0000.OJO  budget  ceiling 
was  enforced,  vhich  meant  that  -se  wovLd 
buj  all  the  permonent  overhead  cf  the  armed 
cervices,  with  no  possibility  of  increased 
strength.  And  a  little  later  Secretary  John- 
son moved  into  Porrestal  s  o2ice  in  his  role 
as  the  great  ecDcomizer. 

CS£.\T  GAPS  SLASHZD 

What  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  do  In- 
creased tenfold  the  effects  of  the  President's 
refusal  to  listen  to  Porrestal.  In  the  name 
of  economy,  a  still  lower  level  of  expendi- 
ture was  suddenly  commanded.  Marine  bat- 
talions were  suppressed.  Aircraft  replace- 
ment rates  were  slashed  to  ribbons.  Research 
and  development  were  slowed  down.  Great 
gaps  in  our  strength,  such  as  our  weaknerses 
in  tanks  and  tactical  aircraft  for  support- 
ing ground  forces,  were  blandly  ignored. 
And  the  loss  of  vital  stre.'-.gth  was  veiled  In 
untruth. 

The  Krenlln  saw  all  this;  saw  the  idiotic 
administration  response  to  the  first  warn- 
ings, such  as  the  Soviet  atomic  brmb:  saw 
the  Atlantic  Pact  itself  being  transformed 
into  a  mockery.  The  whole  process  cf  -veak- 
enmg  America,  of  refusing  to  build  up  tiie 
strength  of  the  west,  of  trying  to  get  by 
with  transparent  fakery.  was  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  Soviet  aggressKin.  That  Invitation 
was  accepted  2  weeks  ago. 

There  was  no  alternative  to  doing  what 
President  Truman  then  did.  tn  answering 
force  with  force.  But  at  this  moment,  it 
13  well  to  remember  who  were  the  guilty 
men.  if  only  because  the  drama  of  November 
1948  Is  now  obviously  being  repeated  at  tlie 
White  House.  But  the  Issue  now  is  uhether 
all  this  Nation's  reso'orces  are  to  be  mobilized 
at  once,  to  repair  the  defenses  cf  the  w?st 
in  the  time  that  Is  left  to  us. 


B:c  BcsiNE:s 


Big  Easiness 


EXTENSION  OF  RZiL\RKS 

CF 

HON.  ROBERT  F,  RICH 

cr  PEXNSTLvama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P-EPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Recorb.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  our 
former  ccllaague.  Hon.  Bruce  Barton: 


(By   Brvce  Barton) 

A3  a  crude  gawky  kid  in  the  M'.ddle  West. 
I  U5ed  to  try  to  imagine  what  New  York  mu.,t 
be  like — that  rich.  cold,  wicked  city.  All 
I  could  picture  was  a  lor^g.  thin  islend  of 
three  streets:  Brc-dwav  (dissipation),  the 
Bowery  ( crime i.  and  Wall  Street  (money  and 
greed  > . 

The  mucirakers.  ss  Thecdor2  Roosevelt 
called  them,  had  made  us  Elmple-mmded 
weatemers  believe  that  Wall  Street  lived  ex- 
clusively by  the  oppression  and  persecution 
of  formers,  httle  storekeepers,  and  all  hon- 
est. God-fearing,  hard-working  people  in  the 
provinces.  Somewhere  m  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  J.  P  Morgan  office  there  was  a  secret 
room  where  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr  Rockefeller  and 
George  P  Baker  met  every  mornir.?  and  said 
to  each  other :  'Whom  shall  we  ruin  today?" 

^Tien.  one  day.  I  myself  arrived  in  New 
York  to  take  a  new  Job.  my  boyhood  notions 
blew  up  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

To  my  amazement  I  discovered  that  the 
big  men  in  the  bis;  company  that  empioyed 
mo  were  o.uite  ordinary  fellows  who  let  their 
wives  boss  them  arouncl.  and  worried  aoout 
their  wet:;ht.  and  semed  to  have  no  master 
passion  but  the  hope  of  lowering  their  golf 
scores.  If  they  had  any  well -developed  plan 
for  sneaking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  I  never  could  get  on  to  it. 

In  the  ensuing  years  I  have  sat  In  many 
confidential  policy  meetings  with  these  heads 
of  big  Industries.  Again  and  again  I  have 
heard  a  president  £ay  to  one  of  his  associates : 
•  I  admit  that  the  plan  you  propose  would 
get  us  more  business,  but  it  would  be  a 
swious  blow  to  many  of  our  small  competi- 
tors.   We  Jtist  can't  do  it  " 

Or:  "That  Is  a  clever  scheme,  but  I  think 
It  is  against  the  law.  Or.  if  it  isn  t  against 
th-  law.  it  ooght  to  be  and  some  day  it  wUl 
be- 

Business  has  Its  faults.  But.  "oy  ar.d  large. 
it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said:  "There  are 
few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  in- 
nocently employed  than  in  getting  money." 

For  no  man  can  get  very  much  money  very 
long  unless  he  is  honestly  producing  eome- 
thlng  that  people  need  and  wan:,  and  selling 
it  at  a  price  they  can  a3ord  to  pay. 

The  Mexican  peons  have  a  saying:  "It  Is 
the  littie  saints  who  annoy  the  Lord."  In 
business  it  is  likely  to  be  some  very  little 
man  who  drops  his  hand  onto  the  scales 
whe.i  he  is  weighing  the  meat,  puts  the  big 
strawtjerries  at  the  top  of  the  liasket  and  the 
little  ones  at  the  bottom,  or  fudges  on  his  in- 
come tax. 

The  big-business  man  has  too  much  at 
stake  and  knows  he  la  too  closely  watched. 


Onr  American  Heritaje 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or  iricHT-w 

IN  THE  HOU5Z  OF  P.E?  RESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Con- 
gressional Recchd.  I  am  including  here- 
in a  radio  add/ess  which  I  delivered  over 
Station  WJR.  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  June 
9.  1350.  entitled  :  Otir  Amencaa  Hem- 
age"; 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  fine  courtesy  of 
Station  WJR  in  aJording  me  this  time  to 
present  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan  my 
thoughts  en  seme  of  the  problems  con- 
f renting  the  Nation  at  l&r:?. 


A.^'^Jfi 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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call  lo  th«  ailentlon  of  the  readers  of 


R   E.  Nelsok. 


rral  JeM>e  M.  DoiitUcUon,  UiUteU  States  Sea- 
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In  new  ri  Jh»  cheotic  pcndjtlotw  prvralN 
tag  tn  the  wotM  tixur  It  ta  mj  de«lrc  to 
MMtafMac  %tM  ooBstAT.t  DeceMtty  for  cur 
eo«nU7  to  raaMta  Uu#  to  lu  constitutional 
kartta^B.  Mo  naUoa  on  ••rth  bat  tud  ruch 
•  piMMiaaMMU  grovtli  u>«ord  prosperity  aa 
ba«  our%:  and  the  prlticipal  reason  u  be- 
caL..s«  It  vaa  founded  upon  tbe  An^encan 
CXsr^utulK-n.  As  CalTta  CooUdjre  said  tn  hU 
foreword  u>  Back's  Amertoan  CoiMtitutlcn. 
Tbe  CcoatitutioB  of  tiic  Ontted  States  u  the 
final  rcfuc*  at  twrj  right  that  la  enjoyed 
by  juny  American  citizen.  To  live  under  the 
Constitution  ta  the  greatest  p«-- 
prlT'^efe  that  was  ever  accorded  the 
race  '  And  Jame*  Bryce.  the  great 
Bsfiitsli  atatcaoun  and  author  cf  the  Amer- 
ican OomaMDWcsOtii  said.  **The  American 
Cooatttnttoa  to  the  crratest  poiltlcaJ  docu- 
■MM  cvar  penned  by  man." 

Por  many  years,  oxir  Gov«nuD«it  adhered 
doarly  to  the  prindptcs  at  tbm  Constitution. 
w..ich  resulted  tn  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
ccAintry,  our  prosperity,  and  a  genera!  good 
wtil  mar.ifested  toward  the  other  nations 
of  ibe  world  In  mere  i-ecent  years,  how- 
evar.  tbcre  has  developed  a  group  who  be- 
UavB  that  the  Constitution  is  no  longer  as 
It  aa  It  used  to  be:  and  for  that 
many  attempu  have  been  Insidiously 
to  change  the  terma  of  the  Const itu- 
tloa  or  to  change  lu  application  to  present 
probtems. 

Tou  will  recall  that  the  Constitution  itself 
effcrds  the  opportunity  of  amendment 
thereto:  but.  notwithstanding  that  fact,  even 
UM  CoofTesa.  at  certain  times,  has  passed 
fcgaalatlon  the  intent  of  which  might  be  to 
encroach  upon  tha  Constitution  or  to  sub- 
vert gome  cf  its  prlnciD'ee.  Washmgtcn  and 
Jefferson.  In  public  statements  emphasizing 
the  Constitution  and  ita  preaervatlon.  etated 
that  no  insidious  attempts  should  be  made 
tn  detract  therefrom;  but  that  if  it  became 
necessary,  then  changes  of  Importance  could 
be  made  throu^  eonstitut;onal  amendments 
by  leg-.siatlve  procaaa. 

In  more  recent  rears,  those  who  are  not 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Constitution,  have 
turned  toward  aociallam  as  a  remedy  for  all 
the  Ills  that  might  confront  otir  Nation.  The 
history  of  socialistic  nations  should  convince 
thoee  people  of  the  futility  of  such  an  effort. 
We  have  ir.  our  country  now  those  who  advo- 
cate socialized  me<iicine.  I  am  cppoaed  to 
that.  Thfre  are  those  who  favor  the  social- 
Izauon  c!  agriculture  I  am  oppoaed  to  that. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  the  socializa- 
titm  of  our  educational  system.  I  am  likewise 
oppoaed  to  that. 

Brrry  citixen  of  Michigan  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  her  e<hicat tonal  system.  Michigan 
la  one  of  the  fwetnoat  educiitional  States  m 
tba  Union.  Our  teachars  are  competent  and 
St,  Our  cltJtens  are  interested  in  the 
itlon  of  their  children.  For  those  rea- 
I  want  to  see  no  aocialisatlon  of  our 
educational  system,  nor  any  attempt  to  so- 
dalixa  Una  country.  America  haa  become 
great  under  her  Constitution,  which  allows 
I^ivate  enterpnae  and  individual  initiative. 
In  my  judgment,  tikose  prtuciplea  should  be 
closely  Bdhcrsd  to. 

The  present  tandancy  of  many  dtlsena  Is 
to  hare  the  Federal  G<.veniment  encroach 
upon  State,  county,  and  community  life. 
While  tba  FMeral  Ocvernmcnt  should  he 
the  over-all  fovemment  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  Interest,  yet  the  State  Is  in 
•  better  position  to  solve  those  problems 
•ffectiac  Ikata  matters,  atid  are  the  cout^iy 
and  f—Hiliiiity  on  those  local  problems 
which  eoaCrotii  them 

My  thotii^t  is  tbat  the  Psdaral  Oovem- 
ment  shotild  not  become  tbe  dictator,  and 
elvj^uld  not  Interfere  in  matters  which  local 
eomxnunitles.  becauae  of  tbetr  closer  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem,  can  best  solve 

Of  course,  some  of  the  States  and  local 
communities  are  partly  to  blame  tot  thu 
U-i:deury.  tiecauac  they  have  looked  upon  the 


F.^dersil  Ov>vernment  as  the  9ant«  Clau.^  whn 
wiU  present  to  thetn  without  cr»6t.  all  of  the 
benefits  requested  by  them  It  is  well  to 
remfinber  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gift  from  the  Federal  Oo\-erninent.  for  Uncle 
Sam  has  no  money  eicept  th.at  which  Is 
taken  frcm  the  taxpayers  of  the  various 
States.  For  every  t)eneflt  which  Mlc^itgan 
recel\-es  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
taxpayers  of  Michigan  pay  more  than  the 
benefit  would  have  ciwt  had  they  adminis- 
tered It  hx^Uy.  because  of  the  tremendous 
overhead  incident  to  administering  It  In 
Washington. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  any  attempt  toward  soclallring  any 
industry  or  profession  will  result  In  In- 
creased taxes  to  the  people  becau.se  of  the 
greatly  Increasird  payroll  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  such  programs  from  W.\sh- 
Ingtoii  and  in  Increased  inefDciency  because 
long-distance  administration  of  your  busi- 
ness and  mine  can  only  result  in  greater 
Inefficiency. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Government  Itself, 
tn  the  interest  of  economy,  our  people  back 
home  must  assume.  Insofar  as  po.«:slble,  the 
handling  of  their  own  fiscal  affairs.  The 
Federal  Government  naturally  must  see  that 
the  Nation  lta«tf  is  fully  protected;  but  the 
States  and  communities  must  see  that  their 
own  funds  are  used  for  the  l)est  Interests  of 
their  own  people. 

Brery  thmklng  citizen  should  knew  that 
no  government  can  be  automatic;  that  It 
deperds  upon  the  Intelligence,  the  Integrity, 
and  the  loyalty  of  Its  citizens.  Therefore. 
no  Citizen  can  afford  to  neglect  his  duty 
as  a  Citizen.  One  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties In  public  life  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  statement.  Let  George  do  It.  Our  Na- 
tion and  our  State  is  comprised  f  f  t.^iought- 
fui  and  studious  citizens  of  government: 
but  the  difficulty  has  been  that  so  many 
ciiizens.  interested  in  their  own  businesses 
and  professions  and  private  affairs,  have 
neglected  to  devote  the  time  and  effort  nec- 
essary io  preserve  It. 

Let  us  make  the  matter  practical.  What 
should  a  citizen  do  to  earn  his  right  as  a 
good  citizen  and  help  preserve  our  Govern- 
ment? 

First,  he  should  vote  wlieiiever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself,  after  carefully  con- 
siQenng  the  background  of  the  candidates 
for  cfllce.  to  be  sure  that  he  Is  selecting  the 
man  t)est  qualified  for  the  position  to  which 
ne  aspires. 

S?cond.  he  should  write  to  the  President, 
and  to  his  Senators  and  Representatives, 
expressing  to  these  public  officials  his  opin- 
ions on  pending  public  problems  and  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Our  citizens  should 
remember  that  these  public  officials  need 
to  know  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  enact  laws  and  regulations  which  the 
people  approve,  thus  preserving  our  heritage 
aa  s  aelf-governing  people. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  sev- 
eral basic  principles  underlying  our  Consti- 
tution : 

First.  It  establishes  a  representative  fcrra 
of  government  in  which  the  people  them- 
selves are  the  rulers 

Second.  It  establishes  a  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment, under  whirh  each  citizen  Is  not 
only  a  cltlas^'n  of  his  State,  but  of  the  Nation 
itself. 

Third.  It  guarantees  to  its  citizens  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  own  property,  and 
the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  an  independent 
Judiciary,  and  created  the  great  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  been  well  called  the  safe- 
guard of  the  American  Constitution  and,  In 
the  past,  has  been  pronounced  by  critics 
as  t.^e  Krealesi  intellectual  furum  In  the 
wt.rld. 


Fifth.  It  prevents  the  concentration  of 
ro»er  In  the  hands  of  one  man  or  group  of 
nini,  by  checks  and  balances,  through  the 
three  department--^  of  Government — the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  Judicial — each 
department  being  indepciKlent.  yet  co-op- 
erating with  each  other  toward  the  working 
of  a  harmonious  gcvernment. 

And.  sixth.  It  places  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  Joint  power  In 
dctrrmlning  the  foreign  affairs  of  cur  Na- 
tion. This  is  an  especially  important  clause 
todr.y  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  and  under  the  wise  lead- 
ership of  Michigan's  senior  Senator,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthitr  H  VANDENBrRc.  hfts  taken  en 
outstanding  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  Is  Senator  Vandenbekcs  devoted 
wl5h,  and  ours  as  well.  that,  as  the  result  of 
our  foreign  connections,  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  may  come,  and  that  the  era  of  war 
shall  pass  away. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  not  only  the  greatent 
Nation  In  the  world  today,  but  Is  the  only 
nation  self-supporting  and  adequate,  that 
confers  upon  Its  citizens  rights  and  privileges 
not  known  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  To  summarize:  every  American  citi- 
zen can — 

Go  to  any  church  he  pleases. 

Read.  see.  and  hear  what  he  chooses. 

Express  his  opinions  openly. 

Receive  his  mall  as  sent — uiicensored. 

Enjoy  the  privacy  of  his  telephone— un- 
tapped. 

J-ln  any  political  party  he  wishes. 

Vote  for  what  and  whom  he  pleases. 

Have  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 

Be  protected  against  search  and  seizure. 

Know  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  property 
can  be  forfeited  without  due  process  of  law. 

There  Is  only  one  nation  on  earth  that 
gives  to  Its  ciiizens  all  of  the  rlghU  and 
privileges  which  I  have  Just  spoken  to  you 
about,  and   tliat  Is  cur  own   United  States. 


Intelfiseace  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    Y.'IK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENTATlVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
state  of  awareness  which  is  the  world 
today,  intelligence  information  is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  to  our  Nation.  Evei-y 
Member  should  give  serious  thought  to 
the  adequacy  of  our  inielliKence  organ- 
ization and  its  methods  of  operation. 
The  eleme.nt  of  surprise  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  today's  wars  than  ever  before. 
We  dare  not  l)e  caught  napping  as  in 
Koiea.  The  appended  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  analyzes  this  sub- 
ject carefully  and  fairly: 
IProra  the  Washington  Star  of  June  28.  1950) 
Intelucinck  Risponsibujtt 

The  Communists'  surprise  attack  on 
southern  Korea  has  raised  some  questions 
regarding  our  intelligence  system  that  need 
to  be  answered.  Although  Rear  Adm.  HUl- 
enkoetter.  Chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
senatorial  questioners,  the  failure  of  re- 
sponsible authorities  properly  to  evaluate 
the  Intelligence  from  Korea  remivins  unex- 
plained.    Mure  serious  still  Is  the  apparent 
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confusion  over  whose  resp-nclblllty  It  la  to 
evaluate  collected  Intelligence. 

Admiral  Hlllenkoetter,  according  to  sena- 
torial sources,  gave  a  good  account  of  the 
CIA's  operations  In  keeping  tab  on  Red  mili- 
tary movements  in  northern  Korea.  He  pro- 
duced CIA  bulletins  of  2  or  3  months  ago 
reporting  troop  and  tank  concentrations 
iust  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  The 
wtest  of  this  series  of  warnings  was  sub- 
mitted to  defense  and  diplomatic  officials  on 
June  20.  But  the  CIA  chief  was  quoted  as 
saying  it  Is  his  Job  only  to  report  the  facts, 
not  to  attempt  to  draw  any  inferences  from 
them.  That,  he  reportedly  Implied,  Is  the 
Job  of  the  Defense  and  State  Departments. 
Tlie  admiral's  testimony  was  somewhat  in 
conflict  with  that  of  Secretaries  Johnson  and 
Acheson.  who  are  said  to  have  told  the  Sen- 
ators that  they  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise  by  the  Korean   invasion. 

Congress  had  supposed  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  Intelligence  evaluation 
was  settled  by  section  102  of  the  Nattonal 
Security  Act  of  1947.  This  section  says  It  Is 
the  duty  of  CIA  to  "correlate  and  evaluate 
Intelligence  relating  to  the  national  security. "' 
However,  this  conceivably  could  be  taken  to 
mean  evaluation  of  the  reliability  of  In- 
formation sources,  rather  than  of  the  slg- 
nifl:ance  of  the  facts  reported.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  facts,  but 
Umi'j  its  evaluation  of  them  to  an  estimate 
of  the  reliability  of  the  Informants.  But 
Admiral  Hlllenkoetter  himself  Is  on  record 
In  the  Army  Information  Digest  as  defining 
the  CIA  txsk  as  one  Involving  "the  systematic 
and  critical  examination  of  Intelligence  In- 
formation, the  synthesis  of  that  Intelligence 
information  with  all  available  related  ma- 
terial and  the  determination  of  the  probable 
signiflcance  of  evaluated  intelligence." 

It  IS  pertinent  to  recall  that  the  Eberstadt 
task  force  of  the  Hoover  Commission  found  a 
number  of  disturbing  Inadequacies  in  our 
intelligence  system.  "The  CI.^."  It  said,  "is 
sound  In  principle."  but  It  criticized  the 
agency's  lack  of  a  top-level  evaluation  board 
devoted  solely  to  weighing  and  analyzing  In- 
telligence estimates.  In  the  light  of  recent 
developments,  a  special  congressional  study 
of  the  Hoover  groups  report  might  prove  well 
worth  while. 


Address  of  Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF    Pt.NNSYLV.\.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  KFXLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wi.^h  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  cddress  of  Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the  thirty- 
third  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  Geneva.  Switzerland  i 

This  is  a  pleasure  to  which  I  have  long 
looked  forward.  1  have  always  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  International  Labor 
Or£;anlzatlon.  When  I  became  Secretary  cf 
Labor  of  the  United  States,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate even  m.ore  Its  great  work.  Needless  to 
say.  before  Mr.  David  A  Morse  left  his  post  a3 
Cndr  Secretary  of  Labor  In  Washlngftcn  to 
taie  up  his  duties  In  the  International  La- 
ta ir  OfGce.  we  di.-cusscd  at  length  the  prob- 
lem- and  prospects  of  the  ILO.  At  that  time 
I  assured  him  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
I  would  conrider  It  a  frtvUcge  to  attend  a 
tes&lon  of  the  cjnfcrercs. 


I  have  a  deep  pe.sonal  affection  for  TJr. 
Morse.  We  consider  him  a  credit  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  happy  that  his  tal- 
ents hive  been  made  available  to  further 
the  work  of  this  great  international  organ- 
ization. 

We  in  the  United  Sutes  have  special  ties 
with  the  people  In  other  countries  We  are, 
as  you  know,  a  nation  of  Immigrants.  We 
came  from  your  country,  whatever  your  coun- 
try happens  to  be  Our  p>opulation  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  eve.-y  race,  of  every  creed,  and 
of  every  nationality  Perhaps  the  universal 
origin  of  our  people  makes  us  feel  such  kin- 
ship toward  those  who  live  In  other  lands. 

Our  political  and  economic  institutions 
lend  themselves  particularly  to  this  type  of 
neighborllness.  Our  democracy  emphasizes 
the  value  of  human  dignity  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  Our  free  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy  Is  also  p?cu.iariy 
adapted  to  the  stimulation  of  individual  ini- 
tiative and  indi'.idual  action. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  an  impor- 
tant bearinj:  on  our  attitude  toward  other 
people  has  been  our  emphasis  upon  religion. 
As  a  people,  we  attach  great  Importance  to 
spiritual  values.  ThU  has  given  us  a  deep 
affection  for  our  fellow  man  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  No  person  who  truly  believes  in 
God  can  be  insensitive  to  the  rights  and  to 
the  needs  of  others. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  my  country 
Is  a  peaceful  Nation.  We  do  not  seek  war. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  devoting  all  possible 
energy  and  resources  to  the  avoidance  of  war. 
In  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  Just  and  lasting 
peac;.  we  are  acting  through  the  Interna- 
tional agencies  that  have  been  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  this  goal.  Among  these 
agencies  Is  the  ILO.  As  cur  President,  Mr. 
Truman,  told  the  governing  bodv  of  this 
Organization  on  June  13,  1948,  "I  think 
maybe  this  Organization  can  make — and  is 
making — a  greater  contribution  to  peace 
in  the  world  than  almost  any  other  organi- 
zation of  Its  kind  ■' 

Nearly  all  the  people  in  all  nations  want 
peace  Most  people  recognize  they  must 
make  sacrifices  for  peace  or  else  suffer  the 
privations  of  war.  That  the  .\merlcan  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  peace  has  b?en 
made  very  abundantly  clear.  Programs  such 
as  the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  dramati- 
cally demonstrate  my  country's  interest  In 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  peacs 
throughout  the  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  blessed 
by  God  and  nature  with  great  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  been  blessed  with  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  other  natural  advantages. 
To  these  have  been  added  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  a  private  enteprlse  economy, 
and  a  deep  devotion  to  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals. From  these  Ingerdlents  we  have 
obtained  prosp>erity  and  a  high  standard  of 
living.  With  our  blessings  go  a  deep  sense 
of  humility  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  our 
responsibilities.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  God  has  been  extremely  good  to 
the  Unlt«i  States  of  America. 

As  you  know,  we  have  undertaken  a  large- 
scale  program  of  economic  and  technological 
assistance  to  other  nations.  I  am  proud  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  which  has  im- 
I>elled  my  country  to  take  these  steps.  We 
know  these  programs  have  a  value  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  other  participat- 
ing countries,  I  am  sure  you  will  recog- 
nize, however,  that  they  are  based  upon  a 
genuine  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  ILO  are 
consistent  with  those  of  the  United  States 
and  other  freedom-loving  countries.  As 
stated  In  the  ILO's  constitution,  'universal 
and  lasting  peace  can  be  established  only  if 
It  Is  based  upon  social  Justic?."  This 
demonstrates  why  the  ILO's  alms  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  world.  In  this  organization 
you  lead  the  way  toward  a  bet.er  liie  for  all 
people.    Tliia  ycu  do  by  cgreemsnt  and  by 


cooperation.  By  voluntary  action  the  states 
members  of  the  ILO  are  marching  together 
toward  a  better  and  a  brighter  future. 

Just  as  my  country  is  interested  In  the 
economic  situation  of  your  countries,  so  I 
know  you  are  also  Interested  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  United  States.  The  econ- 
omies of  all  our  countries  are  interdepend- 
ent. As  Ls  so  well  stated  in  the  ILO's  Decla- 
ration of  Philadelphia  poverty  anywhere  con- 
stitutes a  da.'iger  to  prosperity  everywhere. 

The  United  States  was  gravely  concerned. 
as  other  countries  were,  w.th  the  downward 
movement  in  the  level  of  economic  activity 
early  in  1949.  Our  country  experienced 
three  full  years  of  prosperity  following  the 
last  war.  In  the  past,  wars  were  followed, 
after  a  brief  flurry  of  postwar  prosperity,  by 
a  serious  economic  depression,  as  in  1921 
and  1922  in  the  United  States.  These  de- 
pressions were  usually  occasioned  by  the 
collapse  of  war-inflated  prices.  Since  peo- 
ple tend  to  expect  history  to  repeat  Itself, 
It  was  predicted  by  many  that  sooner  or 
later  the  United  States  would  again  expe- 
rience a  serious  depression 

This  did  not  happen  in  1949  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  ever  again  experience  a  major 
depression  such  as  we  had  in  the  early  1930'8, 
We  are  confident  ot  our  ability  to  avo.d  a 
major  depression  bscause  cf  the  great  ad- 
vances we  have  made  in  social  and  econom.ic 
legislation  since  1933.  The  supports  we  have 
put  under  cur  economy  in  the  intervening 
years  have  stood  us  in  good  stead  In  the 
year  1949  These  props  wlil  be  equally  help- 
ful In  protecting  our  economy  against  seri- 
ous recession  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
They  are  both  a  deterrent  to  depression  and 
a  concrete  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  that  we  fhall  not  have 
a  repetition  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
past. 

Among  the  bulwarks  of  our  economy  are 
our  free  enterprise  system,  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance,  free  public  employment 
services,  unemployment  insurance  system, 
minimum  wage  and  hour  legislation,  public 
housing  programs  and  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment credit  institutions  which  assisted  in 
maintaining  housing  in  a  situation  of  sta- 
bility. Our  agricultural  price  support  pro- 
gram has  removed  one  of  the  serious  insta- 
bilities In  our  economy  and  has  svistalned 
the  purchasing  power  of  an  important  group 
of  our  people.  Resource  development  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with 
which  all  of  you  are  familiar  and  which  is 
known  the  world  over,  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion have  contributed  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  large  areas  of  our  country. 

We  are  moving  steadily  forward  to 
strengthen  our  economy  still  further.  The 
Congress  at  this  session  has  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  75  cents  per  hour  and  $30  for 
a  40-hour  week.  We  are  now  In  the  process 
of  broadening  the  coverage  and  Increasing 
the  benefits  of  our  social -security  system. 
Legislation  accomplishing  this  objective  will 
soon  be  upon  the  Presidents  desk  for  signa- 
ture. The  President  has  also  requested  ac- 
tion to  expand  coverage  and  to  Increase  the 
benefits  of  our  unemployment-Insurance  sys- 
tem. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  the 
great  strength  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem buttressed  by  sound  social  economic 
programs.  The  combination  of  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  and  liberal  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  has  permitted  us  to  m.aln- 
tain  a  high  level  of  economic  activity  dur- 
ing the  jjostwar  period.  We  have  avoided  a 
collapse  of  prices,  credit  contraction,  bank 
failures,  any  large  number  cf  business  bank- 
ruptcies, or  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
business  and  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public.  One  of  the  major  explanations  lies 
in  the  copfidence  that  wage  earners  have  had 
th?.t  thg^  w-ges  would  not  be  cut.  Collec- 
tive bargaBiing  on  minimum  wage  rates  h?,H 
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frrrrd  as  an  rfffrttTr  s*fe|r"J»rd.  The  «1p- 
nlflcant  fact  about  the  decline  In  economic 
artiiUT  and  the  rtse  In  ur employment  In 
1M9  to  thU  It  did  not  rplral  m  a  cumulatlr* 
faolilon  thrruchotrt  the  wftcJe  of  the  eccn- 
ony.  T^e  csus*  of  the  decline  M-tia  a  cau- 
tloas..  hyj.datlcn  of  fcuslr«»s«  InrentorJes. 
The  rf^r^'^  were  almost  complete'.T  ItmUed  to 
mar.ufactxiring  Indtstrtes  rilrectlr  a^octert 
toy  the  ctxrtallment  of  purch\ses  by  bustnesa 
for  Inventory  purpowa. 

It  to  Important  to  note  that  the  very  fact 
which  led  to  the  decline  In  tatialness  actlrity 
In  1949 — a  rational  and  nor.«perulatIre  atti- 
tude with  re*pert  to  Sr.vrntcry  practices  and 
poUdes  by  buainesfmen — Is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors making  for  conf.dence  Ir.  the  general  sta- 
bility of  the  Amer.can  economy  now  and  tn 
the  future  One  of  the  sijnlflcant  Institu- 
tional deTclorments  in  the  United  Stntrs 
tn  ttoe  past  2D  yean  to  ibe  Introductlcn 
of  acJentific  methods  Into  the  management 
of  American  ccrporatlons.  For  thfcs  reason 
alcr.e.  It  Is  hardJT  possible  that  the  type  of 
eeoncm!r  recession  which  the  Un:»ed  States 
experienced  In  1921-1922  could  now  occur 
tn  the  United  States.  This  Is  only  one  of  t^e 
important  institutional  leforms  in  the 
United  States  of  the  las*.  20  years,  tut 
it  is  one  that  to  too  often  too  little  appre- 
clstfd 

The  inventory  policy  in  19  ?9  resulted  in 
acme  fall  in  employment  bJt  did  not  result 
in  a  general  economic  cc-. traction.  Ccn- 
aumers  maintained  expenditures  throughout 
1949  at  atx;ut  the  same  volume  as  In  the 
precedlne  post-war  years.  DoUar  volumes 
vere  sligbtiy  lower,  but  ao  were  consumer 
prices. 

~  aen  maintained  their  plant  and 

at  expansion  programs  as  planned. 
nuMlamit  for  this  p'orpcse  declined  only 
modermtely  in  1949.  as  had  been  expected. 
Proflta  remained  very  good  during  the  yer.r, 
and  bijslnese  generally  saw  no  reason  to  cut 
back    tbeir   capital    investment    programs. 

Likewise.  Government — Federal.  State,  and 
Jocjii^<lid  net  retrench.  Necessary  public 
activities  were  earned  forward  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  result,  the  decline  in  gross  national 
product  was  equivalent  only  to  the  net  re-^ 
^      ^mttion    in    business    purchases    for    inven- 

(orle* and  by  midsummer  of  1949.  there 

were  indications  of  a  rise  In  employment  and 
production.  The  rise  in  unemployment  was 
cbecked.  In  May  of  ibts  year  our  unem- 
ployment was  leas  than  5  percent  of  ths 
total  labor  force.  Moreover,  most  of  these 
out  of  work  are  not  a  hard  core  of  unem- 
ployment. Many  are  between  Jobs  or  only 
temporarily  out  of  work  Allowing  for  sea- 
aonal  Tanatlon.  the  outlook  is  for  a  lower 
IcVai  ot  unemployment  during  the  course 
d  ths  r«nainder  of  this  year. 

Total  production  Is  no»  approaching  the 
peak  postwar  level  of  the  final  quarter  of 
IMS. 

Steal  optnXlont  tn  the  United  States  are 
at  maximnm  alieoiute  capacity.  In  May. 
8.500.000  tons  of  Ingots  wr^  produced,  mak- 
tbe  annual  rate  ot  proUucuon  102  000  UOO 


Autocnc^lle  ontput  in  May  mas  at  a  rats 
of  about  1«5.000  ears  aid  trucks  weekly. 
There  will  be  over  7, 000 ,000  cars  and  trucks 
produced  tn  19^ 

More  buildings  were  placed  under  Cf  n- 
structlon  in  1949  than  even  in  the  best  veHrs 
of  the  boom  times  of  the  1920  s.  and  so  fitr 
tkls  year  ths  record  U  60  percent  above  a 
year  a^  nxainly  as  a  result  of  the  fiuanclal 
prortolons  of  the  I^iblic  BovtUng  Act  of  1W49. 
Kew  boturs  started  in  the  month  of  May 
reached  •  reenvd  Igurs  of  140.000  units.  In 
the  first  S  ntootbs  cf  l^'O  mors  than  half 
•  mlUloo  bouses  were  sta.'^ted. 

The  totAl  eonsumpUoa  ct  goods  and  senr- 
lees  by  Amcrtoan  famUlcs  during  the  first 
half  of  19&3  has  been  greater  tlMA  in  any 
previous   i,t--.vxl.      Wttki)    factory  eamiugs 


In  April  of  this  year  averaged  tM  89  This 
wns  better  than  M  atx^ve  the  level  of  April 
1948  when  consumer  prices  were  somewhat 
higher  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Real  earnings  and  the  standards  of  living  of 
American  workers  are  now  higher  than  ever 
before — about  40  percent  above  prewar  levels. 
This  has  tseen  achieved  at  a  time  when  we 
were  undertaking  large  responsibilities  for 
reconstruction  and  development  in  other 
aresis  of  the  world. 

We  ctLTi  nnw  look  back  and  a>sess  the 
meaning  of  our  experience  in  1949  It  was 
the  first  slpniflcant  test  of  the  stabiU;"/  of 
the  postwar  American  economy.  In  a  free, 
competitive  enterprise  economy  there  are 
necessari'.v  some  tendenctes  toward  insta- 
bility. The  question  which  had  not  hcen 
answered  was  whether  the  American  econ- 
omy— transformed  in  m.nny  ways  by  eco- 
nomic rsforms  of  the  past  20  years  and  by 
changed  governmental  policy  with  respect 
to  stabilization  of  the  economy— was  now 
such  as  to  assure  economic  stability  to  a 
EUlJstantlal  degree.  I  believe  history  will 
show  that  the  answer  to  positively  m  the 
aJTlrmative. 

One  test  alone  Is  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive. But  It  Is  significant  that,  despite 
large-scale  inventory  Uquidaiion.  consuniera 
showed  no  lack  of  confidence,  nor  did  busi- 
nessmen in  terms  of  their  long-range  plant 
expansion  plans. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  resort 
to  emergency-type  action  to  deal  with  the 
economic  or  unemployment  situation  In  19^9 
or  early  1950.  Th.s  does  not  mean  that  our 
Government  assumed  a  merely  passive  atti- 
tude. The  suuaiicn  was  followed  very 
closely  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  Congress.  Under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  194S  the  American  people 
are  committed  to  imdertake  ail  appropriate 
measures  to  maintain  maximum  production, 
maximum  employment,  and  maximum  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  general  approach  of  the  United  States 
Goverument  to  a  full  employment  policy  is  to 
adapt  current  governmental  activities  and 
programs  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
national  economy.  The  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  progressive  growth  and  twdance  In  the 
economy  rather  than  simply  upon  antireces- 
sion policies  of  an  emergency  character.  The 
test  is  whether  the  Government's  policies  and 
regularly  continuous  programs  contribute 
to  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  whole 
economy.  The  President  s  recommendations 
in  his  economy  reports  of  July  1949  and 
January  1950  are  based  on  thto  approach  to 
economic  policy. 

The  United  States  Government  is  confident 
that  depression  and  laipe-scale  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  be  avoided.  We  re- 
gard thto  as  a  major  objective  of  gcvern- 
ment. 

As  staled  by  the  President  on  June  «:  "A 
prosperous,  expanding  economy  in  the  United 
States  to  necessary  not  only  to  provide  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  our  growing 
population.  It  to  also  necessary  to  our  para- 
mount objective  of  peace  and  Ireedora  In  the 
world.  That  to  an  objective  to  which — above 
all  else — we  must  dedicate  our  efforts  and  our 
resources  "  I  quote  diriCUy  that  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  United  States  to  fully  committed  to  a 
strong,  hlch-level.  ever-expanding  economy. 
I  am  confident  of  our  ability  to  meet  the 
e'-'-nomlc  problems  of  the  future.  We  shall 
c  ;.ti:iue  to  lulflll  our  International  com- 
mitments. 

Any  persons  or  nations  who  make  their 
plans  on  the  basis  of  an  expected  ec<.>noralc 
collapse  In  the  United  States  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  We  are  determined  to  re- 
main strong  and  determined  to  remain  free. 
We  have  resources,  both  the  physical  human 
strength  and  the  will  neceaaary  to  achlevs 
thto  goal.  My  country  to  fully  aware  of  Its 
position  in  the  world.  It  understands  its  re- 
spunsibliities,  and  it  propost-3  to  live  up  to 


them.  We  have  Joined  with 
in  a  common  effort  to  main 
perity  and  world  freedom, 
cooperate  with  all  peace-lov 
President  Truman  said  to  t 
in  1948:  "We  want  peace  In 
want  every  country  In  the  w 
necessities  of  life  and  to  l>e 
its  neikjhbors  on  a  basts  < 
would  be  done  by." 

With  cooperation,  good  wil 
the.ee  hieh  goals  can  lie  acl 
the  future  confident  that  1 
operation  will  pave  the  way  t 
all. 

May  God  bless  the  II.O  ai 
and  may  we  be  able  here  t< 
future  peace  In  the  world  th: 
la.«it  one  of  God's  children  in 
g'-obe. 


other  countries 
lain  world  pros- 
We  are  eager  to 
mg  nations.  As 
his  organization 

the  world.  We 
orld  to  have  the 
able  to  live  with 
f   doing   as   you 

I.  and  good  faith, 
lipved.  We  fare 
nternatlonal  co- 
o  a  Ijetter  life  for 

id  its  great  work 

contribute  to  a 

it  will  bless  evpry 

every  part  of  the 


United  States  Error:  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  F  EMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  aNFIELD 

or  NLW  jTKs  ;t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUE5ENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  It,  1950 

Mr.  CANFIFIJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  folio *vir:g  article  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  expert  of 
the  N';W  York  Times,  p  iblished  in  th.g 
paper  on  July  10,  1P50: 

Unite"  Statfs  Errors  in  Korea — PoLmcAt 
Pacts,  Milftart  Policy  Bptimatxs  Rk- 
CABDiNG  Tank  and  Air  Powir  Are  Citfd 

(By  Hanson  W.  Bildwln) 
A  tragedy  of  errors — big  and  small — pro- 
vides the  somber  backgroui  d  for  the  reverses 
and   defeats  suffered   by   t  le   United   States 
In  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  Itorean  war. 

These  errors  are  both  p  jlitical  and  mili- 
tary; some  date  back  to  t.\e  war;  some  are 
recent.     A  few  of  them  are  listed  here: 

1.  Conflicting  political  and  military  poli- 
cies in  the  Far  East.  Wanlme  agreements 
committed  the  United  States  to  a  political 
guaranty  of  the  postwar  Independence  of 
Korea — a  commitment  aln  ost  impossible  to 
back  up  militarily.  Thl;  agreement  was 
later  greatly  complicated  I  y  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference in  which  Russia  was  promised.  In 
efTect.  strategic  domination  over  Manchur.a. 
We  have  been,  in  other  words,  committed  to 
the  independence  of  at  lea;t  southern  Korea, 
but  we  could  not  Implem  -nt  that  commit- 
ment without  the  expendlt.ire  of  a  vast  effort 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  strategic, 
economic,  and  military  valae  of  the  country. 

2.  Our  Korean  military  policy.  We  cre- 
ated a  South  Korean  Ariay.  equipped  and 
organized  to  prevent  border  raids  and  main- 
tain Internal  security  but  not  to  stop  a  full- 
fledged  invasion.  In  part,  thto  policy  was 
dictated  by  attempts  to  r?conclle  the  irrec- 
oncilable requirements  tientloned  in  the 
first  error— to  fulfill  our  political  commit- 
ment but  without  too  great  military  involve- 
ment. 

rEAREO    SEIZVRX    BT    FOES 

In  part,  it  was  dictated  by  two  fears:  (a) 
That  any  heavy  material  given  tlie  South 
Koreans  would  In  time.  1  ke  our  China  aid, 
merely  help  to  arm  our  ent  mles,  the  Commu- 
nists; (b)  that  the  po Arer-loving  Soutll 
Korean  Government  and  ts  volatile  troops, 
if  given  heavy  equipment  would  commence 
an  invasion  of  northern  Korea.  As  a  re- 
sult we  gave  either  too  much  or  too  little: 
we  should  either  have  given  more  or  nothing 
St  all.  , 

3.  Pfxir  training  and  organization  of  South 
Korear.  fcrcis.      Ice  usuii  coniplaci^nt  and 
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overconfident  appraisal  of  our  own  handi- 
work blinded  most  of  our  leaders  to  the 
weaknesses  of  our  own  creation — the  South 
Korean  Army.  Thto  army,  now  in  rout  and 
dissolution,  was  described  by  the  former 
United  States  commander  of  our  Korea  Mil- 
itary Advisory  Group  on  June  25  as  the  best 
fighting  force  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  Yet 
It  bruke  at  the  first  few  hammer  blows. 

Our  political  and  military  a-ssessmcnt  of 
Bout*'  Korean  strength  obviously  was  erro- 
neous. Poor  morale,  Communist  Infiltration, 
bad  leadership,  unpopular  political  leaders. 
Inefficient  staff  work  added  to  the  normal 
volatility  of  the  Korean  have  produced,  under 
the  stress  of  war,  military  chaos.  There  is 
no  use  giving  military  assLslance  to  any 
nation  unless  it  is  better  applied,  and  ad- 
ministered and  the  results  better  assessed 
than  this. 

4.  Underestimation  of  the  enemy.  One 
South  Korean  regiment,  we  were  told,  could 
lick  a  North  Korean  brigade  (two  regiments) . 
That  sounds  dangerously  like  the  old  chest- 
nut, so  thoroughly  disproved  by  World  War 
II.  that  "one  American  caxi  lick  four  Japs" 
(or  Germans,  or  what  not). 

5.  Improper  intelligence  and  or  improper 
assessment  of  available  Intelligence.  The 
North  Korean  Communists  achieved  a  tac- 
tical, but  not  a  strateeic  surprise.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies noted  before  the  attack  began  a  buiid-up 
on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  cai>able  of 
attack  at  any  time.  But  although  this  In- 
formation undoubtedly  was  also  available 
In  Seoul  and  Tokyo,  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
The  United  States  intelllj^ence  staff  and  com- 
mand organizations  in  these  countries  took 
no  actions  to  meet  Invasion  threats,  gave  no 
warnings  and  were  taken  by  surprise. 

ROLE   or  tank   UNDEKISTIMATED 

9.  Underestimation  of  the  role  of  armor  In 
modern  war.  In  Korea,  the  fighting  has 
revolved  around  the  tank— although  Korea, 
our  military  mission  had  ai.sured  us,  was 
bad  tank  country.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Army  aiid  the  Chief 
of  Staff  were  beginning  to  count  the  tank 
out — with  new  weapons  that  were  still  in 
blueprint  or  factory. 

7.  Ovcrestimation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
air  power.  Apparently,  It  was  hoped  Initially 
that  we  could  do  the  Korean  Job  with  air 
power  and  naval  power  alone,  although  a 
few  of  cur  soundest  air  officers,  who  see  mili- 
tary force  as  indivisible  and  all  elements  of 
tt  as  essential  in  modern  mar,  stated  from 
the  first  that  ground  power  would  be  essen- 
tial. But  some  of  our  leaders  seem  to  have 
become  bemused  with  the  overstated  doc- 
trines of  seme  cf  the  proponents  of  air  power, 
forgetting  that  It  Is  always  the  man  on  the 
ground  who  dominates,  occupies,  and 
controls 

Weather  and  night  always  handicap  air 
pf  wer.  Overwhelming  United  States  air  tu- 
periorlty  and  constant  pounding  of  the  Ger- 
man supply  lines  in  the  Italian  campaign 
never  succeeded  In  interdicting  those  com- 
munications. Nor  to  it  Impossible  to  win 
v!ctorie.<  without  air  superiority.  Rommel 
won  battles  tn  the  desert  despite  Brittob 
air  superiority;  the  North  Koreans  have  won 
v.ctones  in  recent  weeks  despite  our  air 
superiority. 

8.  Overconcentr.-tlon  on  one  kind  of  air- 
power,  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  is- 
sue was  one  of  the  basic  Issues  of  the  Navy- 
Air  Force  hearings  last  fall.  The  Korean 
fighting  demonstrates,  as  most  Informed 
Army,  nearly  all  Navy,  and  some  Air  Force 
people  then  believed,  that  the  Navy  w  as  right. 
The  big  bomber  school,  the  blitzkrieg  school 
that  believed  In  24  hour  victory  by  atomic 
pulveriratlon  of  the  enemy,  has  been  in  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Air  Force,  particularly 
during  the  term  of  W  Stuart  Symington. 
the  former  Secretary.  As  a  result,  and  be- 
cause of  Secretary  of  De.'cnse  Lcuis  Jotmson  s 
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economy  program,  other  elements  of  air 
p<  wer  were  Uxj  much  neglected. 

What  was  first  needed  in  Korea  and  what 
win  be  first  needed  In  virtually  any  war  in 
which  we  may  engage  was  tactical  air 
power — fighters,  fighter -boml)erB  and  light- 
bombers —  based  on  land  and  sea  bases.  The 
aircraft  carrier,  marine  aviation,  which  has 
specialized  in  the  close  support  of  ground 
troops  and  was  severely  cut  thto  year  In  Mr. 
Johnson's  program  from  24  to  16  squadrons, 
and  Air  Force  tactical  planes  were  the  first 
kinds  of  air  power  needed. 

The  B  36  it  was  said,  could  reach  anywhere 
in  the  world;  what  was  the  use  of  the  car- 
rier? But  the  B  36,  high-level  bcmtifr.  to 
no  good  for  the  Korean  war:  nor  is  this 
little  hot  war  a  war  for  the  A-bomb  The 
land-based  tactical  planes  of  the  Air  Force, 
based  in  Japan,  could  not  reach  important 
North  Korean  targets;  carrier  planes  could 
and  did.  But  tragically,  again  due  in  part 
to  Mr.  Johnsons  economy  program,  there 
sre  not  enough  carriers. 

A  part  of  this  mistake  has  been  the  over- 
concentration  by  the  Air  Force  upon  Jet 
fighters,  essentially  short-raxige  planes,  lor 
ground-support  work.  Despite  the  objec- 
tion cf  some  of  Its  own  experts,  the  propel- 
ler-driven, long-rr.nge  F-51  was  put  ou;  of 
commission  in  Japan,  Alaska,  and  etoewhere 
and  replaced  by  the  F-80.  which  to  essen- 
tially an  interceptor.  The  fighting  In  Korea 
also  has  shown  the  need,  urgent  at  the  start 
of  any  war  for  airlift. 

9  Reduction  of  Marine  ground  units  and 
an  underestimation  of  the  importance  of 
amphibious  lilt.  Thto.  too.  was  an  issue  in 
last  fail's  interservice  hearings,  and  again 
the  Navy  and  Marines  have  been  proved 
correct.  The  First  Marine  Division,  ele- 
ments of  which  are  now  scheduled  for  the 
Korean  fighting,  was  reduced  by  economy 
to  ore  infantry  regiment.  The  amphibious 
lift  was  dangerously  low.  Yet  the  Marines 
are  the  best  police  force  the  country  has, 
and  sea  transportation  to  vital  to  any  vic- 
tory. 

These  and  other  errors,  now  so  sharply 
revealed  by  the  Korean  reverses,  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  Washington.  For  the 
Korean  war  may  well  be,  like  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla fishting,  another  of  a  series  of  little 
hot  wars,  deliberately  started  by  the  Krem- 
lin as  part  of  its  campaign  to  win  the  cold 
war  And  these  little  hot  wars  cannot  be 
won  by  an  atomic  blitz  cr  by  unmobllized 
military  poten»lal.  The  right  kind  of  mili- 
tary force  must  be  available  quickly. 

A  complete  reassessment  of  our  somewhat 
dubious  military  policies  of  the  recent  past 
seems  clearly  in  order. 


Domestic  Issue  Shoald  Not  Be  Clouded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  a  penetrat- 
ing editorial  from  the  July  8  issue  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of  Madison, 
Wis.: 

If  W.ut  Lasts  2  Teaks 

It  would  be  a  tragic  and  horrible  thing 
if  the  shooting  war  with  world  communism 
were  to  last  as  long  as  2  years. 

First  and  most  important,  of  course,  would 
be  the  sickening  waste  of  human  Uves.  the 
senseless  destruction  of  homes  and  instru- 
menu    of    peace,    and    the    stupid,    wanton 


waste  of  men  and  material  that  could  have 
been  used  to  produce  a  more  abundant  life. 

Second,  there  would  be  the  inevitable  feel- 
ing that  wars  can't  be  avoided,  and  that  we 
might  as  well  give  up  trying  to  avoid  them. 
Our  fumbling  and  clumsy  attempts  to  build 
an  organization  that  would  help  ito  avert 
wars  would  seem  like  wasted  effort.  There 
would  be  the  danger  that  we  might  not  try 
again,  and  not  to  try  to  worse  than  failure. 

And  third,  it  to  obvious  that  continued 
world  hostUl'les  In  1952  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  for  American  citizens 
to  settle  some  of  their  important  domestic 
problems  on  their  own  merits.  Overwhelm- 
ing public  concentration  on  the  greater  Issue 
of  war  and  victory  would  make  discussion  of 
these  other  problems  a  mere  sideshow. 

And  that  would  be  bad.  very  bad  for  the 
United  States  and  Its  citizens.  For  thto 
country  has  some  domestic  Issues  that  must 
Ije  settled  and  that  cannot  be  settled  in  an 
atmosphere  where  the  cry  "Support  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief "  has  Irresistible  patriotic 
appeal. 

Americans  have  sorhe  serious  thinking  to 
do  about  their  own  future.  That  serious 
thinking  cant  be  done  when  our  boys  are 
fi::^'hting  n  foreign  fields,  and  when  our 
wealth  and  our  energies  are  directed  at  an- 
other task. 

For  many,  many  reasons  it  is  important 
that  the  present  hostilities  be  terminated 
quickly — and  victoriously. 

soci.*^lism:  the  domestic  isstri 

One  issue  Americans  must  face — and  It 
should  be  faced  In  a  calm  and  dl.spasslonate 
ir.anner — is  the  unmistakable  trend  toward 
socialism  In  this  country. 

The  Republicans  have  decided  that  the 
issue  In  this  year's  congressional  elections 
and  In  the  1952  presidentialNi-oting  to  "liberty 
versus  socialism."  Y 

Tills  Issue  Is  something  mq^e  than  a  slogan 
dreamed  up  by  GOP  reactionaries.  This 
country's  movement  toward  eoclaiism,  under 
the  direction  of  President  Truman  and  the 
Fair  Deal.  Is  a  definite  and  planned  migra- 
tion guided  by  a  combination  of  schemers 
who  seek  only  continued  political  victories 
and  theorists  who  are  Uiiug  the  present 
blundering  admlntotration  to  destroy  private 
capitalism. 

President  Truman  said,  not  so  long  ago. 
that  "It  to  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  to  say  thto  country  to 
on  the  road  to  socialism." 

The  President's  comment  drew  an  Imme- 
diate comment  from  Senator  Haebt  F.  Byrd. 
cf  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  President  s  own 
party  but  one  who  has  revolted  at  the  basic 
radicalism  of  the  Fair  Deal. 

Said  Senator  Bted: 

"I  submit  It  to  an  Insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence to  assume  we  do  not  realize  that  adop- 
tion of  the  Presidents  program  will  com- 
mit us  irrevocably  to  a  Socialist  state  from 
which  there  can  be  no  retreat." 

Senator  Btrd  then  asked  President  Tru- 
man seven  questions,  and  he  argued  that 
if  the  President  is  against  socialism  the 
people  are  entitled  to  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Truman  still  has  no-  answered. 

Senator  Etsd  3  questions  were  these: 

1.  If  Mr.  Truman  is  against  sociaitom.  why. 
In  the  absence  of  domestic  emergencies,  does 
he  advocate  unneces.^a.'-y  deficit  spending  on 
domestic  civilian  programs  having  no  con- 
nection with  veterans  cr  other  obligations 
resulting  from  past  wars  of  defense,  foreign 
aCairs,  or  interest  on  the  debt? 

2.  If  he  is  against  sccialism  why  did  te 
send  Oscar  Ewm^  to  England  at  public  ex- 
pense to  pick  up  propaganda  materirU  to  te 
used  in  the  advcc.  cy  of  socialized  medicine 
in  the  United  States? 

3.  If  he  to  against  socialism  why  tfces 
be  approve  cf  the  activity  and  outrageous 
use  cf  public  funds  by  the  Secretary  cf  Agri- 
culture  la   the   promoticn   of   the   Erannaa 
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form  plan  which  Inevitably  moans  socialized 
agriculture'' 

4.  If  he  Is  attalnst  socialism  why  does  he 
continue  to  endorse  extenslcn  of  soclaUrcd 
housing  which  for  years  has  been  propa- 
gandized bv  Leon  Keyserllng  now  head  of  his 
council  of  economic  advisers,  and  formerly 
a  ccIlAborntor  with  Rexfurd  T\:Rwell? 
Earlier  In  the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  welfare- 
state  era  Tu«weU  was  a  chief  exponent  ci 
planned  economy.  In  the  erd  this  means 
socialism,  snd  It  Is  slgnlflcint  that  the 
President  keeps  a  Tugwell  associate  on  his 
staff. 

5.  If  he  Is  against  scclallsm  why  does  he 
sanction  Government  competition  with  free 
enterprise  such  as  that  which  Is  Illustrated 
hv  the  tremendous  loans  to  Lustron  ar.d 
Kaiser,  and  why  does  he  advocate  the  Gov- 
e-nment  subsidized  competition  inherent  in 
the  huge  valley  project  proposals? 

6  If  he  Is  against  socialism  why  has  he 
rever  retracted  his  request  for  peacetime 
authority  to  allocate  commodities;  why  has 
he  never  retracted  his  request  for  peacetime 
control  over  prices  and  wages:  and  why  has 
he  never  retracted  his  request  for  peacetime 
control  over  consumer  credit  and  bank  re- 
qulremenU? 

7.  If  he  is  against  socialism  why  has  he 
continued  to  pressurize  Congress  for  enact- 
ment of  his  civil  rights  program— spear- 
headed by  the  FEPC — which.  In  its  entirety, 
would  usurp  State  and  local  prerogatives. 
Invade  Individual  rights  and  disregard  con- 
ctitutloaal  processes? 

As  Tce  say.  the  President  has  not  yet  an- 
swered these  questions. 

THET  CAN  T  WIN   ALCNE 

The  liberals  who  deny  President  Truman's 
fair  deal  program  will  lead  America  Into 
Eoclallim  apparently  base  their  case  upon 
the  fact  that  neither  the  President  nor  most 
of  his  followers  are  avowed  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

This  is  a  pohtlca  babe-ln-the-woods  atti- 
tude. It  Is  liice  spying  that  it  is  physically 
Impossible  for  a  man  to  have  smallpox  unless 
a  quarantine  rl^'i  Is  first  posted  on  his  door. 

At  the  InterTiatlonal  Socialist  Conference 
at  Copenhagen  In  early  June,  there  was 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that — as  a  New 
York  Times  re|X)rter  put  It — "the  time  Is 
past  when  Socialists  can  afford  to  be 
exclusive  " 

All  across  Europe — as  well  as  here  In 
America — Socialists  have  seen  that  they  can- 
not win  unless  they  can  capture  other  ele- 
ments of  the  voting  population. 

In  the  United  States,  despite  years  of  de- 
termined and  sincere  effort,  the  Socialist 
Party  Itself  can  win  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  total  vote.  But  Socialists  have  had 
a  definite  and  direct  Influence  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and.  as  a  result,  much  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  pro-am  today  Is  pure 
socialism  even  If  It  bears  the  Fair  Deal  name. 

Socialists  all  over  the  world  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  policy— a  wise  one.  from  the 
strictly  political  point  of  view — that  calls 
for  Infiltration  of  and  cooperation  with  tha 
parties  whose  names  happen  to  be  mere  at- 
tractive to  voters. 

That  has  happened  In  much  of  Europe, 
and  It  h.os  happened  In  the  United  States, 
even  If  Mr  Truman  chooses  not  to  believe  it. 

We  do  not  t)elieve  the  American  people 
want  socialism,  even  though  some  of  our 
recent  New  and  Fair  Deal  Congresses  have 
made  it  appear  so. 

At  any  rate,  the  distance  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  walk  down  the  Social- 
ist primrose  path  Is  an  Item  that  should 
be  discussed  realistically  and  completely. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Korean  war 
ended  victoriously  for  many  reasons. 
Among  thcjse  reasons  Is  our  belief  that  this 
Nation  has  a  vital  domestic  decl.-lon  to  make, 
a  decision  that  cannot  be  made  while  our 
hearts,  energies,  and  minds  are  engaged 
elsewhere. 


Reorganlzalion  Plan  No.  27,  1350 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASS.^CIIVSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Riven  careful  thousht  and  study  to  plan 
No.  27.  It  is  another  one  of  many  reor- 
ganization plans  recently  submitted  by 
the  President  designed  to  streamline  the 
Government  and  to  consolidate  and 
make  compact,  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  various  Federal  agencies. 

The  assertion  has  been  rather  freely 
made  here  today  that  this  plan  is  social- 
istic and  entails  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
socialized  medicine.  With  due  respect 
to  those  v.ho  have  made  such  assertions, 
I  find  nothing  whatever  in  the  plan 
which  could  possibly  be  construed  as 
leading  to  any  form  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. The  plan  merely  creates  a  new- 
executive  department  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Security.  To  this  new  department  is 
transferred  all  functions  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  There  are  no  new 
powers  granted  to  any  agency  under  this 
plan.  Cabinet  status  is  conferred  upon 
the  new  department  which  is  charged 
with  vital  functions  relating  to  the  social 
welfare  of  the  American  people — health, 
education,  and  security.  It  has  been  my 
view  that  national  health  alone  would 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  new  de- 
partment in  the  Government  because 
that  field  has  broadened  and  will  con- 
tinue to  broaden  as  years  pass  in  order 
to  adapt  and  perfect  present  laws  and  to 
encompass  the  forward  progress  of 
American  economy  and  democracy,  par- 
ticularly to  promote  better  health  in  the 
Nation. 

We  already  have  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  deals  with  a  great 
many  essential  functions  including  the 
health  and  development  of  certain 
animal  life.  This  n:  department  would 
give  the  same  consideration  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  human  public 
health — research,  hygiene,  sanitation, 
and  preventive  as  well  as  corrective 
measures  designed  to  make  a  healthier 
America. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  plan 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
the  light  of  rumors  and  innuendoes  re- 
garding individuals  and  baseless  asser- 
tions that  it  leads  in  the  direction  of 
socialized  medicine. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  socialized 
medicine.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
American  .system  and  all  Lliat  it  im- 
plies— freedom  of  the  individual  in  every 
way  compatible  with  law,  order,  and 
public  policy.  I  believe  that  this  free- 
dom upon  which  initiative  and  enter- 
prise feed  is  the  very  foundation  stone 
of  our  free  way  of  life  and  our 
democracy. 

It  is  my  unalterable  view  that  regi- 
mentation of  business  and  the  people 
is  inconsistent  with  true  democratic 
governmei'It.  It  stultifies  the  creative 
instincts  of  the  individ' "1.     It  breeds 


and  nurtures  dictatorial  and  bureau- 
cratic measures.  It  promotes  arbitrary 
control  of  the  proces.scs  of  government 
by  a  select  clique.  It  is  oligarchy  and 
even  autocracy,  but  it  is  in  direct  and 
gross  violation  of  every  democratic  prin- 
ciple. Only  in  war  or  due  emergency 
can  regimentation  be  justified.  Yet  the 
trend  toward  the  regimented  state  is 
proceeding  at  such  a  rapid  pace  in  our 
legislative  action  and  in  the  social  phi- 
losophy of  so  many  of  our  people  that 
it  is  beginning  to  shape  up  as  an  omi- 
nous threat  to  our  most  precisious  free- 
doms. 

Socialism  as  well  as  communism  leads 
inevitably  toward  this  result.  Both  arc 
antagonistic  to  the  very  basic  principles, 
techniques,  and  mecliani.sms  by  which 
our  own  democratic  representative  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  work  out  in  equity  and 
justice  the  multiplicity  of  problems, 
financial,  industrial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic which  have  such  profound  and 
enduring  influence  upon  the  long-time 
welfare  of  our  people. 

One  of  tlie  more  immediate  targets 
of  this  type  of  regimentation  is  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  proposed  by 
.some  to  convert,  against  their  will, 
against  their  rights  as  free  Americans, 
against  the  principles  of  this  Govern- 
ment, against  long  established  tradi- 
tions, all  the  doctors  of  the  Nation  from 
the  status  of  free  professional  men  into 
the  ranks  of  civil  servants.  It  seeks 
thus  a  virtual  system  of  indenture  for 
doctors  and  at  this  time,  for  doctors 
alone,  although  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  regimentation,  once  begun,  will  later 
embrace  other  fields  of  endeavor  until 
it  covers  every  busine.ss.  profession,  and 
occupation  and  person  in  the  country. 
That  is  the  known  plan  of  many  social 
reformers. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  observant  and 
thoughtful  person  that  reasonable  and 
coordinated  measures  to  con.serve.  safe- 
guard, and  improve  the  public  health 
are  ureently  required.  Our  population 
ha.s  substantially  grown  and  shifted: 
our  doctors  are  often  overburdened  and 
need  newly-frained  recruits  in  increas- 
ing numbers:  our  medical  schools  must 
b?  strengthened:  our  hospital  system 
must  be  expanded  and  modernized:  pre- 
ventive medicine  encouraged  and  ex- 
tended: research  and  development  pro- 
moted:   the  public   health  improved. 

Because  of  oppressive  taxes  private 
philanthropy,  so  generous  and  lavish 
and  responsible  for  much  of  our  health 
and  hospital  progress  in  the  past,  can 
no  longer  carry  and  finance  ordinary 
local  hospital  projects,  let  alone  support 
the  huge  national  health  program  which 
will  admittedly  be  necessary  in  the 
future. 

Care  and  hospita!i.7ation  of  the  sick 
can  be  provided  and  managed  best  by 
local  communities  rether  than  through 
socialized  media  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  take  private  initiative  and 
community  and  neighborhood  interest 
out  of  our  medical  and  hospital  program, 
out  of  the  care  of  the  sick,  we  will  dis- 
card and  disregard  the  valuable  experi- 
ence and  splendid  results  which  we  have 
progressively  achieved  throughout  the 
years  and  remove  that  intimate  personal 
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Interest  and  touch  so  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial in  ministering  to  those  who  are 
afBicted. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help,  it 
can  render  financial  assistance,  research 
and  guidance  in  encouraging  and  ad- 
vancing national  medical  and  health 
proerams.  But  it  must  not  assume  the 
jnptrnl  and  domination  of  the.se  activi- 
ties heretofore  reserved  to  the  States  and 
local  communities.  And,  of  course,  any 
such  program  should,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  be  carefully  adapted  to  our 
national  capacity  and  financial  potential. 

In  any  program,  however,  that  in- 
volves the  public  health,  we  should  be 
most  scrupulous  not  to  impose  the  servi- 
tude of  regimentation  on  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  druggists,  or  any  other 
class.  We  will  provide  best  for  the 
health  of  America  if  we  continue  to  de- 
velop our  techniques  of  medical  care 
and  treatment.  ho.spitalization.  and 
social  welfare  along  the  traditional  lines 
of  free  activity  by  which  we  have  estab- 
lished what  is  incontrovcrtibly  the  best 
system  of  medicine  in  the  world.  And 
let  me  stre.ss  that  fact — there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  which  has  such  high  stand- 
ards of  medical  skill,  advanced  modern 
scientific  treatment  and  medical  care  so 
generally  available  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  I  am  not  contending  that  this 
system  is  perfect.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably room  for  improvement.  But  let  us 
not  destroy  the  central  theme  and  spirit 
of  this  splendid  syi,tem  under  which 
many  thousands  of  American  trained 
doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  technicians, 
druggists,  and  other  persons  associated 
with  them  have  given  and  are  giving  to 
the  American  people  such  outstanding 
attention  and  care. 

Let  me  reiterate — this  pian  under  con- 
sideration Will  broaden  our  horizons  on 
matters  of  health  and  security  without 
in  any  way  affecting  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  a5Sociates  in 
their  basic  rights  as  American  citizens 
to  practice  as  they  have  m  the  past.  It 
Is  simply  not  factual  to  say  that  this  b;Jl 
Intends  such  a  result.  Unquestionably, 
the  measure  would  effect  .substantial  sav- 
ings in  the  fields  it  covers.  It  will  inte- 
grate current  activities,  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  service  and  result  in 
increased  efliclency. 

There  are  strong  are^uments  in  favor 
cf  a  separate  Department  of  Health 
which  I  have  not  ignored  but  clearly  we 
cannot  have  a  department  with  Cabinet 
powers  for  every  activity  in  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  proceed  to  merge 
and  consolidate  Federal  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance Wiih  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  order  to  central- 
ize difTused  functions  and  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  responsive  to  pub- 
lic needs  as  will  as  to  insure  economy. 

Whatever  comes  to  pass  regarding  this 
measure,  I  am  convinced  that  the  day 
will  come  when  this  Congress  will  have 
to  tackle  in  earnest  the  critical  problems 
of  the  public  health  and  resolve  them  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people  without  set- 
ting up  additional  Government  bureauc- 
racy but  rather  by  consohdating  some 
agencies  which  exist  as  this  legislation 
proposes  to  do  and  above  all  without 
placing  the  heavy  hand  of  Government 


regimentation  upon  any  class  or  group 
of  American  citizens. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  presently 
pending  before  Congress  several  propos- 
als which  lead  toward  socialized  medi- 
cine and  which  would  threaten  the  sys- 
tem Congre-ss  has  wisely  provided  for  the 
care  and  hospitalization  of  cur  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  These  measures 
.^^hould  give  real  concern  to  the  medical 
profession  and  all  believers  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 


A  Bill  Under  Wraps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDV/ARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLJNCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called,  by  one  of  tne 
well-informed  residents  of  Illinois,  to 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  entitled 
•A  Bill  Under  Wraps."  My  correspond- 
ent is  Mr.  L.  Ratzesberger,  Jr..  president 
of  the  Illinois  Canning  Co  ,  Hoopeston, 
111.    His  letter  says: 

A  few  days  ago  when  the  Korean  situa- 
tion started,  newspapers  carried  an  item 
about  Mr.  Symington.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board,  who  told 
reporters  upon  leaving  the  White  House 
that  he  had  a  control  bill  all  set  up  ready 
for  Congress  to  look  at,  the  moment  the 
President  should  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. This  proposal,  no  doubt,  would  con- 
trol such  Eubjectfi  as  prices,  wages,  raw  ma- 
terials, etc. 

In  yesterday's  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce there  was  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  am  enclosing  herewith,  as  I 
think  it  Is  very  timely.  The  main  point 
that  appeals  to  me  is.  as  the  editorial  sug- 
gests, submission  of  this  bill  should  come 
before  and  not  after  an  emergency  so  that 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  business,  and  the 
general  public  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  Is  proposed  rather  than  wait 
until  the  emergency  occurs  and  then  have 
the  bill  jammed  through  Congress  because 
of  an  emergency,  when  time  can  be  tp.ken  to 
put  the  whole  thing  through  In  proper 
order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  might  be  proper 
for  Congress  to  ask  that  a  draft  of  the  bill 
be  submitted  to  Congressmen  and  to  the 
press  so  that  during  the  coming  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  consider  the  whole  matter. 

The  matter  is  deserving  of  attention 
by  the  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  including  the  editorial  mentioned, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  House. 
It  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Jcurnal  of  Commerce  of 

June  30.  19501 

A  Bno.  UKDEa  Wraps 

William  Stuart  Symington,  chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  has 
got  a  little  hst.  It  contains  20  titles  dealing 
with  controls  over  prices,  wages,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  phantom  orders  for  machinery  and 
tools. 

The  NSRB  list  of  controls  la  embodied  In 
•  bill.  Tills  bill,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  will  be  handed  to  Congress  whenever 
the  President  declares  a  national  emergency. 


Mr  Symington  says  he  has  no  deadline  for 
submitting  the  bUl  for  ccngreBsional  dis- 
cussion. 

"Eut  suppose  the  situation  blew  up  to<nor- 
row?'  a  newsman  asked  the  former  Air  Sec- 
retpry. 

•  What's  going  to  blow  up  tomorrow?"  Mr. 
Syrrungton  replied. 

A  fiip  retort  to  the  NSRB  chief  might  be: 
"Possibly  the  executive  office  building  where 
your  agency  is  housed." 

More  seriously  it  can  be  argued  that  this  is 
no  time  for  complacency  or  procrastination. 
Tl^e  industrial  mobilization  bill  should  have 
been  In  Congress'  hands  long  ago.  As  things 
stand,  the  chance  for  congressional  acUon 
at  the  ciirrent  session,  even  if  the  bill  were 
submitted  tomorrow,  is  negligible. 

However,  the  measure  should  be  available 
for  congressional  study  duri.-.g  the  months 
ahead.  And  it  should  be  a  high  priority  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
next  Janusiry. 

AtxDve  all.  submission  of  this  bill  should 
come  before,  not  after,  an  emergency  is 
declared. 

The  NSRB  bill  reportedly  calls  for  near 
enslavement  of  the  population  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly  it  contains  a  good 
many  provisos  which  businessmen  would 
find  obnoxious.  Some  cf  these  provisos  may 
ultimately  be  Justified.  But  they  should  not 
be  imposed  before  the  persons  they  affect 
have  an  opportunity  for  complete  bearings 
In  an  atmosphere  of  Judicial  calm. 

Th?  political  climate  during  an  emergency 
Is  far  from  calm  It  Is  hysterical.  It  Is  sur- 
charged with  emotional  appeals — with  a  sei.se 
cf  urgency  and  rush.   rush.  rush. 

If  the  NSRB  bill  is  to  receive  fair,  dls- 
psssionate  ccnsideration.  it  should  be  sub- 
mlttei  with  minimum  delay.  Time  marches 
on.    And  so  does  Russia. 


Uaited  States  Defense  Weakness 
RcTealed  on  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  TLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
over  thetrue  state  of  our  defense  capaci- 
ty has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress throvghcut  the  troubled  period  of 
the  post-World  War  n  years,  but  the  re- 
sumption of  shooting  war  in  Korea  has 
served  to  provide  an  answer  impossible 
previously. 

In  a  week  spent  with  residents  of  the 
congressional  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  I  found  almost  universal 
shock  at  our  inability  to  mobilize  suQ- 
cient  force  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the 
sudden  challenge  to  American  arms  in 
Korea.  On  every  hand  were  thoughtful 
citizens — veterans  and  fathers  and 
mothers  of  future  GTs — aisking  whether 
or  not  the  j>attern  of  national  defense  as 
outlined  since  1946  has  been  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  single  weapons,  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  discarded  the  les- 
sons learned  at  such  frightful  cost  in 
World  War  II  when  this  country  devel- 
oped the  victorious  teaming  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  arms. 

Reflecting  this  national  concern  Is  an 
article  from  the  current  press,  written 
by  Rol)ert  C.  Ruark,  nationally  known 
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columnist,  and  an  editorial  frcm  the 
Pans  iEl.>  Ehiilv  Bt'3con-Nows.  of  which 
I  am  ediicr.  Under  permi.^ion  trranted 
bv  the  House.  I  am  including  them  m 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record.  They  fol- 
low: 

Hcaz's     A     Waji— Whe«e     Akz  "thk     Pt'sn 

BmoNs' 
(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 

Nrn"  TcaK.  July  11 — This  would  b*  a  costly 
way  to  prrach  a  sermon,  this  trouble  In 
Korea,  but  we  are  pajrlng  the  price  and  we 
mi^ht  as  vcl'.  absorb  the  lesson. 

Remember  all  that  who-struck-John  about 
tbf*  next  war.  the  push-button  war.  the  war 
cf  air  power,  of  guided  mls-^iles.  of  germ  and 
Infected  clcud'  The  bo'd  claims  cf  the  Air 
Porrea  and  the  test-tube  commandos,  the 
rocket  boys,  and  the  A-bcmb  babies'* 

OK.  So  we  got  a  war.  Insofar  as  the 
record  ifoes.  this  Is  world  war  III.  No  deadly 
dandruff  yet  has  powdered  tte  shoulders  of 
Korea.  No  clouds  have  spilled  their  poison 
on  Korean  R?ds.  No  atomic  bomb  has  been 
•et  o?.    Very  few  buttons  hav^becn  pushed. 

The  "tiseless"  Na\7  has  been  fetched  out 
m  force  to  protect  a  flank  and  blockade 
Formosa  from  undue  attention.  The  Marines 
have  been  called  up.  The  first  consignment 
of  dogfaces  has  landed  Bayonets  are  still 
being  worn.  The  friendly  Injuns  panic  and 
blow  up  the  wrong  bridges  loo  soon  and  kill 
•ome  more  friendly  Injuns. 

You  wctild  have  thought,  from  the  uproar 
of  4  years,  that  any  after-dinner  speaker, 
breathing  into  his  half-demolished  peas  and 
chicken  patties,  could  have  knocked  oJT  the 
enemx  with  a  rotled-up  copy  of  his  speech. 
Scrapfthe  Na\-y.  the  airplane  Is  he.e  to  stay. 
Junk  the  airplane,  the  guided  missile  is  Just 
around  the  corner.  Destroy  the  guided  mls- 
alle — the  scientists  have  perfected  a  radar- 
fUrected  halitosis  that  can  kill  everybody  with 
one  wblfT. 

But  here  is  your  war:  The  Navy's  out. 
The  Marines  are  landing.  The  infantry  has 
arrived.  The  airplanes  are  in  business  again. 
Supplies  are  on  the  way.  General  MacArthur. 
an  old  relic  who  has  merel  ■  fought  success- 
fully m  two  centuries,  again  Is  the  hour's 
man. 

Now  iz  a  fine  time  for  the  people  who  have 
read  the  papers  and  listened  to  the  radio 
addresses  of  the  spellbinders  to  fix  a  simple 
fact  In  their  minds: 

Wars  cannot  be  won  by  mechantca'  aid 
alone.  Wars  need  people — soldiers,  sailors, 
fliers,  merchant  mariners.  Red  Crossers.  Wacs 
and  Waves.  Wars  need  gold  bricks  and  rear 
echelons  and  moral  Inspirers.  Wars  consist 
of  mud  and  mistakes  and  stupidities  and 
courage  and  coaardice. 

No  machine  will  win  one.  No  single  branch 
of  the  service  will  win  o<ie.  No  selfish  pub- 
licity campaign  will  win  one.  Wars  are  won 
by  taxpayers. 

When  y  ju  get  mixed  up  in  a  war  you  need 
eTcryb:.-dy.  net  Just  some  Buck  Rogers  with 
B  chemistry  set.  , 


[From   th?  Pawls    (111  )    Dally  Beacon-News) 

UNrrED  States  Defense  Weak.ness  Revealed 
In  Kobea 

The  news  from  Korea  has  been  far  from 
heartening  In  the  2  j-hort  weeks  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there.  Significant 
has  been  the  rapid  transition  In  attitude  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  as  reflected  by 
changing  American  policy  on  conduct  of 
the  military  assistance  being  given  to  the 
South  Koreans. 

In  the  first  days  It  was  President  Truman's 
plan  and  hope  that  American  air  power 
Would  be  sufQcient  to  ttirn  the  tide.  Then 
it  was  hoped  that  air  power,  supp^jrted  by 
•mall  scale  naval  units,  might  t>e  sufliclent. 
The  quick  trip  of  General  MacArthur  to  the 
battletronl  terved  to  cliaiige  u.U  thai,  and  the 


Nation  was  forced  to  accept  ine  fact  that 
nothing  but  full-scale  operation  cf  all 
branches  cf  the  armed  forces  would  be  suill- 
clent.  Including  'jround  troops.  Although  a 
decision  to  expand  our  forces  was  nir.de 
quickly,  the  forces  cannot  come  to  bear  on 
the  enemy  immediately,  and  the  result  has 
been  iX  series  cf  preliminary  reveries  for 
American    arms    and    American    prestige. 

David  Lawrence.  Washington  newspaper 
veteran  and  outstanding  ccluranist.  has 
raised  some  pertinent  questions  about 
American  defense  policy  in  the  ll!?ht  of  re- 
cent events.  Writing  this  week,  he  has 
asked: 

"Why  was  the  western  Pacific  left  without 
naval  forces?  Why  have  nearly  all  cur  air- 
craft carriers  been  put  In  'mothballs'? 
Where  Is  the  personnel  to  man  more  aircraft 
carriers  if  they  should  be  taken  out  of  moth- 
b.a!ls  In  30  to  60  days,  which  time  is  re- 
quired to  man  them?" 

Mr.  Lawrence  says  this  Pacific  Job  "is  a 
Job  for  substantial  naval  force  with  ade- 
quate aircraft  and  amphibious  operations." 
Yet  he  points  out  that  there  was  only  one 
aircraft  carrier  and  no  Marine  regiments  in 
the  Far  East  when  the  orders  to  aid  Korea 
were  given. 

"All  In  all."  Mr  LawTence  says,  "the  big 
question  which  the  American  people  will 
want  answered  soon  is  why  the  United  States 
Navy  has  been  pushed  aside  and  Its  aircraft 
carriers  and  Marines  kept  8.000  miles  or  more 
away  from  a  trouble  area  vhlch  for  several 
months  has  been  advertised  as  such  In  the 
newspapers.  They  were  not  even  garri- 
soned at  Guam. 

•  If  a  United  States  carrier  task  force  had 
been  patrolling  Korekn  waters,  the  aggres- 
sion by  North  Koreans  might  never  have 
happened. 

"The  United  States  Air  Force  planes,  flying 
bsck  and  forth  to  Korea  from  their  base  in 
Japan,  take  about  2  hours  up  to  the  front 
and  back  and  can  spend  only  a  couple  of 
h  urs  or  so  over  the  combat  area.  Their  fuel 
will  not  permit  longer  sojourns  and  their 
sorties  cannot  be  as  frequent  as  they  would 
be  for  airplanes  coming  off  the  deck  of  a 
carrier  stationed  in  waters  close  to  the  com- 
bat zone.  The  J  jb  in  the  Korean  waters  is  one 
for  the  aircraft  carriers  of  the  Navy  and  its 
amphibious  troops — the  Marines — which 
carried  on  the  'island  hopping'  in  the  last 
war 

■  But  the  psychology  that  there  never  would 
be  another  important  amphibious  landing 
and  that  everything  can  Ije  done  from  the 
air  has  prevailed  in  allocating  funds.  The 
idea  that  ground  troops  would  be  needed. 
along  with  air  support  and  tactical  air  cover 
from  carriers,  and  that  mobile  rather  than 
fixed  bases  would  be  required  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  spokesmen.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  l>een  cut  down  and  nearly 
ail  the  aircraft  carriers  of  the  Navy  have  been 
taken  out  of  commission  as  an  economy 
move  while  the  biUk  of  the  money  is  spent  in 
other  directions." 

Mr  Lawrence  la  not  alone  In  his  analysis 
of  the  weak  American  defense  position. 
George  Fielding  Eliot  is  another  nationally 
known  writer  who  has  pointed  up  the  same 
weakness  In  naval  carrier  strength  to  do  what 
Is  eisentially  a  naval  Job. 

The  expensive  B  3<J  long-range  super- 
bombei  theory  Is  not  working  out  very  well. 
The  little  Korean  operation  Is  showing  the 
value  of  naval-ground  troops-Air  Force  co- 
ordination. No  one  service  can  do  the  Job 
alone.  The  major  claims  of  the  superbomb- 
ing  theory  were  based  on  results  In  the 
Pacific  In  World  War  II.  but  these  bombing 
victories  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out a  strong  Navy  with  adequate  carrier- 
ba<ied  aircraft  to  soften  the  enemy  defense, 
protect  the  beachheads,  and  transport  men 
and  aupphes  step  by  sUp  across  the  Pacific. 


If  the  Korean  experience  convinces  the 
military  planners  that  they  have  been  wrong 
and  that  they  should  begin  at  once  to  balance 
up  our  defenses  with  mcdcrn  carriers  and 
tactical  air  pcwer.  the  country  will  be  the 
stronger  and  peace  will  b?  more  possible. 

Unfortunactly,  it  remains  true  that  there 
Is  no  simple  way  and  no  sinftle  way  to  win  a 
war.  just  as  there  seems  to  be  no  simple  way 
to  maintain  peace.  In  a  world  of  force,  the 
second  best  in  national  defense  will  not  do. 
The  tragic  events  in  Korea  have  demon- 
strated the  United  States  cannot  buUd  Its 
defenses  on  a  single  wearon,  atomic,  or 
otherwise.  It  cannot  confine  tlie  Defense 
Establishment  to  an  Air  Force  alone.  Only  a 
balanced  team  combining  the  strength  of 
the  old  and  the  new  can  prevail.  If  we  learn 
that  lesson  from  the  flrst  2  weeks  in  Korea, 
there  may  yet  be  time  to  rebuild  the  closely 
integr.ited  forces  so  successful  in  World  War 
II.  There  may  yet  be  time,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  what  fitill  remains  a 
localized  conflict  into  the  larger  theater  of 
global  warfare.  The  alternative  of  possible 
defeat  is  unthinkable  to  a  people  determined 
to  preserve  the  hope  of  ultimate  peace — and 
freedom — in  the  world. 


Arms  and  Peace  in  the  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  this  House  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter  of  the  Near  East  arms  .situa- 
tion in  the  hope  of  e.stablishing  the  se- 
curity cf  the  area  and  maintaining  peace 
there.  The  arms  pact  signed  by  the 
United  Slates.  Britain,  and  France  last 
May  25  wa-s.  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
interest  .<:hown  by  the  Members  of  this 
House.  Here  is  a  specific  case  where  n'e 
were  helpful  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

A  very  fine  analysis  of  the  three-pow- 
er agreement  regarding  arms  for  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
written  by  Murray  Prank,  a  Washington 
newspaperman,  and  was  publi.«;hed  in 
the  issue  of  July  6.  1950.    It  is  as  follows; 

Near  Ea.st  .\nMs  P.act — Factors  Involved  in 
THE  Tripartite  Declaration  Are  Discvssed 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Now  that  the  Arab  States  have  formally  ac- 
cepted the  three-power  declaration  of  May  25 
and  have  pledged  themselves  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  It  Is  worth  examining 
some  of  the  factors  and  implications  Involved 
In  that  declaration. 

On  May  25.  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Big 
Three — the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France— Issued  a  Joint  declaration  delineat- 
ing their  policy  concerning  arms  for  the 
Near  East  and  the  security  of  the  area. 

The  tripartite  agreement  contains  several 
factors  which  make  it  potentially  imf>ortant 
and  which  bhould  be  emphasized  at  this  time. 
These  are: 

For  the  first  time  In  modern  history  the 
Big  Three  have  agreed  to  undertake  concert- 
ed and  cotirdinated  action  in  the  Near  East, 
which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  sensitive  areas  in  the  world. 
If  this  policy  is  successfully  pursued.  It  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  policy  of  unilateral 
acCiOa  fotmerly  prac^.ccd  by  each  of  three 
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powers  In  Its  own  way,  for  Its  own  selfish 
Interests,  often  In  conflict  with  the  policies 
cf  tlie  other  powers,  and  most  often  contrary 
to  the  Interest  and  wishes  of  the  people* 
of   the  Near  East. 

significant  promise 

The  three  powers  have  united  on  a  policy 
whose  specific  task  It  Is  to  curb  aggression  in 
the  Near  East.  They  promise  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  whenever  the  peace  of  the 
area  Is  threatened,  in  this  way  hoping  to 
forestall  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  pledge 
Is  somewhat  vaguely  worded,  there  Is  no 
clear  guaranty  what  means  the  powers  would 
employ  to  stop  aggression  or  how  soon  "im- 
mediate" action  would  occur  if,  for  example, 
an  Arab  State  Is  discovered  preparing  an 
attack  on  Israel,  Nevertheless.  In  view  of 
the  report  that  assurances  have  been  given 
to  the  three  powers  by  all  the  Arab  States 
and  by  Israel  that  they  have  no  aggressive 
designs  against  their  neighbors,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  promise  and  the  policy  upon 
which  it  Is  based  remain  great. 

No  less  Important  Is  the  fact  that  Israel 
Is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Arab 
States  in  tlie  matter  of  arms  supplies,  since 
the  three  powers  undertake  to  establish  a 
rough  balance  between  the  military  strength 
of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

Although  the  first  two  factors  described 
above  appear  to  be  general  and  vague,  while 
the  latter  point  dealing  with  arms  ship- 
ments is  much  more  specific,  the  problem 
of  arms  supplies  is  unquestionably  the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  the  tripartite  agreement. 
It  contains  a  cryptic  idea  of  some  kind  of 
coordinated  control  of  arms  shipments  and 
a  certain  indefinite  implication  of  an  equal 
and  impartial  treatment  of  Israel  vls-a-vis 
the  Arab  States  In  the  matter  of  arms 
supplies. 

It  may  be  asked.  Who  will  control  the 
fiow  of  arms  from  Britain  to  Egypt  and 
Jordan?  By  what  means  will  such  control 
be  exercised?  Who  will  determine  the  mili- 
tary balance  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries  when.  In  reality,  the  exact  amount 
of  arms  shipments  to  the  Near  East  coun- 
tries has  never  been  disclosed?  How  "rough* 
must  this  arms  balance  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  be? 

uncertainty  on  arms 

Just  how  I.-^rael  will  obtain  her  arms  sup- 
plies and  from  whom  is  still  an  uncertainty. 
Thus  far  the  State  Department  has  failed  to 
Indicate  the  extent  of  arms  Israel  can  expect 
from  the  United  States  or  when  such  ship- 
ments may  take  place. 

Despite  these  weaknesses  and  implications 
which  lend  themselves  to  various  Interpre- 
tations.  the  three-power  agreement  Is  a  valu- 
able document.  If  nothing  else.  It  will  serve 
as  an  instrument  whereby  the  United  States 
will  be  enabled  to  call  Britain  to  account 
should  the  latter  decide  at  some  future  time 
to  renege  or  whittle  down  the  agreement,  as 
Britain  has  done  so  often  in  the  past  where 
It  concerned  Palestine. 

From  a  more  Immediate  and  practical 
standpoint,  however,  the  agreement  should 
take  some  wind  out  of  the  Arab  opposition 
to  peace  negotiations  or  perhaps  bring  about 
a  noticeable  dent  in  Arab  stubbornness.  At 
any  rate,  once  the  Arab  States  become  con- 
vinced of  the  serK>usness  of  the  purpose  be- 
hind this  agreement,  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Near  East  will  have  been  advanced  con- 
siderably. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  tripartite  declaration, 
like  other  well-meaning  declarations  in  the 
past,  will  not  execute  itself.  Unless  that  is 
done  tjy  the  three  powers  who  have  drawn  it 
up.  it  win  remain  another  unfulfilled 
promise,  and  genuine  peace  in  the  Near  Kast 
may  prove  to  *-e  a  false  and  distant  hope. 

McRRAT  Frank, 
Wofhington   Correspondent,   Jetcish 
Morning  Journal. 

Washington,  June  24,  1950. 


Veterans*  Preference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  V/ILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

,     Tuesday.  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  an  important  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  director  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  service  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  This  article 
was  published  in  the  July  1950  issue  of 
the  VFW  official  publication.  Foreign 
Service.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  the 
deplorable  actions  by  certain  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  nullifying  the  intent  of 
Conerress  and  in  violating  the  veterans' 
preference  statute  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, which  is  of  crucial  significance  to 
every  veteran  employed  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tricking  the  Veteran  Out  of  His  Job — 
Minor  Clause  in  Law  Being  Used  To  Oust 
Veterans  Holding  Jobs  Under  Civil  Serv- 
ice Preference  Act 

(By  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  director,  national 
legislative  service) 

To  a  tune  reminiscent  of  Three  Little 
Words,  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  is 
being  waltzed,  mostly  dragged,  around  the 
Washington  circuit,  and  many  toes  are  be- 
ing trampled — veterans  preferred! 

"The  old  theme  of  Three  Little  Words — I 
love  you — Is  reserved  especially  for  politi- 
cally favored  nonveterans.  but  that  new  tune 
A  Few  Little  Words  Is  dedicated  to  veterans. 
Its  theme  Is  civil-service  demotion  with  a 
capital  D. 

The  "few  little  words  "  are  in  section  14, 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944,  which 
Is  the  authority  for  demotion.  They  are 
"for  such  catise  as  will  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  service."  Government  agencies  rep- 
resenting the  whole  alphabetical  scale,  have 
pounced  upon  this  clause  as  an  excuse  to  de- 
mote veterans  while  keeping  nonveterans 
on  the  payroll  in  high-ranking  positions. 

Federal  agencies  are  violating  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
wlilch  was  especially  designed  to  give  the 
veteran  a  break  in  Federal  employment  and 
to  assure  him.  In  some  measure,  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  were  lost  through 
wartirhe  service. 

Wielding  the  baton  are  various  groups  and 
organizations  which  are  cutting  in  en  vet- 
erans' preference  rights  that  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  a  grateful  Nation  for  generations. 
Efforts  by  the  Federal  Career  Employees  As- 
sociation. Government  employee  groups,  and 
some  unions,  to  discredit  veterans'  preference 
in  Federal  employment  has  rung  the  bell. 
That  new  tune.  A  Few  Little  Words,  now 
ranks  first  on  the  demotion  hit  parade. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been 
swamped  with  letters  from  veterans  who 
have  been  demoted  for  the  so-called  good  of 
the  service.  Yet  when  their  cases  are  studied 
there  Is  no  pauslble  reason  for  the  drop  In 
status  They  are  demoted  "for  the  good  of 
the  service" 

The  VFW  Is  for  efficiency  In  Government 
service.  But  the  way  section  14  Is  being  used 
by  various  Government  agencies,  this  phase 
of  the  law  Is  nullifying  the  Vetenuis  Pref- 


erence Act,  and  has  little  relation  to  eflBct- 
ency.  In  fact,  demonstrations  handed  to 
veterans  through  the  use  of  those  "few  little 
words"  are  making  for  less  eflBclency  In  Gov- 
erntment  service. 

Such  demotions  affect  the  standard  of 
living  of  men  who  gave  many  months,  or 
years,  of  their  lives  in  defense  of  our  Nation. 
They  also  strike  directly  at  their  morale. 
Men  who  are  trying  to  make  up  for  those 
lost  years  In  the  military  service  should  have 
protection  against  these  "thin-excuse"  de- 
motions. 

Recently  the  United  States  Court  of 
Clatiris  In  Washington.  D.  C,  had  something 
to  say  about  these  thin  excuses  in  respect  to 
one  of  the  Government  agencies.  The  court 
took  a  rather  dim  view  of  a  Government 
Bsency  for  failure  to  follow  the  "simple 
requirements  of  Congress"  and  for  "slicing 
the  ham  too  thin"  In  applying  a  demotion 
order  under  the  Veterans  Preference  Art. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion  written  by  Chief 
Judge  Marvin  Jones,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  Government  must  pay  one  demoted 
veteran  the  difference  between  his  top  sal- 
ary and  his  lower-statiis  salary.  The  veteran 
was  demoted  In  1944.  and  it  Is  expected  that 
the  repayment  will  total  approximately 
$4,500.  Although  the  court  did  not  contest 
the  agency's  right  to  demote  the  veteran,  the 
Judge  wrote,  "It  seems  rather  strange  that 
department  officials  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  follow  the  simple  requirements  of  an  Act 
of  Congress."  The  agency  had  granted  the 
veteran  29  Instead  of  the  specified  30  days' 
notice. 

Judse  Jones  vrrote,  "We  have  no  doubt 
the  offiical  thought  he  was  allowing  exactly 
30  days,  but  In  his  effort  to  give  not  an  ounce 
more  than  was  necessary,  he  sliced  the  ham 
too  thin." 

Not  all  veterans  are  as  fortunate  as  the 
foregoing  example. 

When  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  became 
law  in  1944  no  Congressman,  or  anyone  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that 
law.  Intended  that  the  few  little  words  of 
section  14  would  be  used  as  a  device  to  de- 
mote veterans  and  retain  nonveterans  in 
Government  service.  It  Is  not  conceivable 
that  the  Congress  had  any  such  intent  In 
m'  id.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  desired  such  an  interpretation  of 
that   particular  phrase. 

The  act  was  passed  to  give  definite  prefer- 
ence in  examinations,  appointments,  reten- 
tion in  employment  and  retention  In  a  spe- 
cific Job. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  veterans'  preference,  re- 
leased by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  meaning  of  that  law  Is 
clear.  The  Commission's  answer  on  the 
question  "Why  are  veterans  given  preference 
in  Federal  employment?  "  is:  "The  Congress, 
recognizing  that  an  economic  loss  Is  suffered 
by  persoiis  who  serve  their  country  In  the 
Armed  •  Forces,  has  enacted  the  preference 
law  as  a  means  of  preventing  veterans  who 
seek  Federal  employment  from  being  penal- 
ized by  the  fact  that  the  months  or  years 
they  spent  in  the  service  of  their  country 
isolated  them  from  the  civilian  world  during 
that  period." 

Veterans'  preference  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
Nation  itself.  George  Washington  recog- 
nized the  special  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  Nation  owed  its  fighting  men.  He  saw 
to  it  that  veterans  of  the  Revolution  received 
grants  of  land  for  homesteading.  Abraham 
Lincoln  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphans."  The  history  of  the  United  States 
runs  parallel  with  the  liistory  of  special  pref- 
erence for  veterans,  with  the  first  such  stat- 
ute enacted  in  March  1865,  and  laws  In  sub- 
sequent years  adding  to  and  strengthening 
veterans'  preference.  » 

It  Is  deplorable  that  veterans  who  sacri- 
ficed their  youth,  and  their  opportunities  to 
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of  the  law  Is  nullliying  the  \eterans  Prei-       need  their  youth,  and  their  opportunities  to 
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aJvance  In  cItIc  life  should  be  demoted  to 
inAiL*  v»y  for  men  who  sat  It  out  in  the 
fr«At«st  w»r  m  history.  Veterans'  prefer- 
CDC*  >•  an  astabliabed  basic  p>oUcy  of  the 
United  St*t«a  Why  should  It  be  reversed 
cow  becau*e  of  a  aoft  apot  In  the  present 

The  derlous  ways  to  de»ottoP  cannot  be 
eitaiog«l.  Various  Gov«mjn«nt  agencies 
clt«  OXM  factor  m  a  case  as  meritorious.  In 
the  next  breith  they  use  it  as  a  club  to 
knock  a  veteran  down  the  ladder. 

A  recer.t  case  is  cited  as  a  perfect  example. 
The  rase  was  before  the  B:>ard  cf  Appeals 
tr.a  Review  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Involving 
two  dcmctlors  of  veterans  under  section  14 
The  hearing  on  or.e  veteran  was  he'.d  during 
tie  mcming  and  the  G->vem.ment  agency 
ar;rued  that  the  length  of  service  of  the  non- 
veteran  was  the  controlling  factor  in  re- 
timing hjn  and  demoting  a  veteran.  The 
ajrer.c-  argued  that  this  greater  length  of 
aervice  of  the  nonveteran  would  promote 
the  eaSciency  of  the  service. 

Dxirlng  the  h»anng  on  the  second  veteran 
In  the  af  t«rnoon  of  the  same  day,  the  agency 
arg-jed  that  the  efficiency  rating,  rather 
than  the  length  of  service  of  the  nonveteran, 
was  the  determining  factor  in  retaining 
him  over  the  veteran  and  that  this  also  pro- 
moted the  efSciency  of  the  service.  In  this 
cise  the  veteran  had  longer  service  than  the 
nonveteran.  Both  veterans  were  employed 
In  the  same  agepcy  and  in  the  same  shop. 
The  C*.vil  Service  Commission  rendered  de- 
cisions in  both  cases  favorable  to  the  non- 
veterans 

One  veteran  may  be  demoted  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  because  he  has  only  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  his  work.  The  same 
agency  then  argues  that  another  veteran  is 
too  specialized  and  demote*  him  for  the 
efDciency  of  the  service 

One  of  the  below-the-belt  techniques 
employed  to  demote  veterans  is  to  give  them 
efficiency  rating  of  unsatisfactory,  demote 
them  and  then  rehire  them  for  a  Job  that  has 
a  lower  rating  This  procedure  is  difficult 
to  reverse  il  an  argument  drvelops.  because 
the  veteran  is  forc?d  to  prove  thf.t  he  didn't 
deserve  an  unsatisfactory  rating  In  the  first 
place. 

Although  the  section  14  abu^e  has  been 
worked  overtime  in  most  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  the  Post  OlSce  De- 
partment has  recently  taken  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  for  a  long  ride  with  section 
14  providing  the  fuel.  Hundreds  of  veterans 
emp'.ore^l  as  mail  carriers  were  demoted  from 
a  permanent  to  substitute  status  after  the 
Pojtmaster  General  ordered  once-a-day  de- 
livery. Instead  cf  the  customary  reduction 
In  force,  with  veteran  preference  beln?  ob- 
terved,  the  Post  Office  demotrd  veterans 

The  VFW  Is  trying  to  plug  up  that  loop 
hote  vrith  a  new  bill  (H  R.  4207),  Introduced 
In  Congress  on  April  12: 

■Be  If  erected,  etc  .  That  srctlon  14  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
3871.  as  amended,  be  furth;r  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  'e.xccpt  for  such  cause  as 
will  prjmcte  the  efficiency  of  ih?  service' 
Irom  the  first  sentence  of  said  section,  and 
substituting  in  IJeu  thereof  the  words  'except 
lor  inefficiency,  delinquency  or  misconduct'." 


Tbe  Bey  Scoati  of  North  Essex  Council 

EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   Si\SSAC  HLM-TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr   LANE.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlis.  I  «i.sh  to  include 


the  following  remarks  I  presented  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  rep- 
lica to  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Mass..  by 
the  North  Essex  Council.  Inc..  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  in  tribute  to  the  city's 
youth,  on  July  9.  1950: 

Once  upon  a  time,  all  of  us  grown-upw 
were  as  young  as  the  Boy  Scouts  who  are 
presenting  this  model  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  people  of  Lawrence. 

In  their  honest  and  eager  faces,  we  see 
the  dreams  that  passed  us  by. 

But  we  can  still  remember  the  things 
wc  wanted  to  do  at  their  atje. 

We  wanted  to  be  of  service  to  otir  church 
and  country  and  there  was  no  finer  way  of 
serving  the  two  together  than  the  secret  am- 
bition we  had  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Many  of  us.  born  in  an  earlier  generation 
where  other  nec3ssltles  took  up  all  our  time 
and  energy,  never  realized  this  oppwrtunity. 
•We  are  proud,  however,  that  you  young 
people  have  become  the  Scouts  that  we 
wanted  to  be.  You  are  making  good  for 
yourselves  and  for  us. 

And  as  I  looi  around  this  Common,  with 
Its  monuments  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  served  us  In  the  past  to  the  last,  full 
measure  of  their  devotion.  I  wonder  why  we 
did  not  think  of  building  here  a  replica  of 
all  our  hopes  and  aspirations — the  Statue  of 
Liberty  enlightening  the  world. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  North  Essex  Council  are 
away  ahead  of  us  In  this  matter,  and  by  their 
Imagination,  faith,  and  leadership,  are  prov- 
ing that  the  futtxre  of  our  way  of  life  is  in 
good  bands. 

In  contrast  with  the  Scouts,  older  people 
sometimes  say;  "Everything  is  confuting, 
thec3  days." 

So  much  Is  happening  that  our  attention 
is  distracted  by  swiftly  changing  events, 
and  the  calm,  clear  belief  of  other  days  is 
lost. 

There  is  danger  in  this  situation,  for  un- 
scrupulous men  are  usln?  this  confusion  to 
breed  despair  and  then  rob  helpless  people 
of  their  freedoms. 

There  Is  need  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  on  guard  against  subversive 
techniques,  and  the  surest  way  to  be  vigilant 
is  to  know  the  sources  of  our  faith  and 
strength. 

Tlis  Boy  Scouts  of  America  know  the 
ancwer. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  5p>eaks  to  the  human 
heart  with  a  message  that  no  words  could 
convey.  The  Scouts  hope  and  believe  that 
thi3  representation  of  It,  set  up  In  the  center 
cf  every  American  city,  will  remind  us  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  others  to  keep 
the  light  of  freedom  glowing. 

For  nearly  20.000.000  immigrants,  for 
millions  of  tourlcts  and  million3  of  returning 
£o:dlers.  the  first  glimpse  they  had  of  home 
was  the  towering  figure  of  Miss  Liberty 
holding  high  the  light  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity and  Justice. 

Hard-bitten  veterans  of  grueling  cam- 
paigns have  wept  unashamedly  before  this 
inspiring  welcome  back  to  the  New  World. 

Our  country  Is  not  merely  new  in  the  sense 
that  It  was  discovered  less  than  500  years 
a'i?o.  Its  youth  Is  not  to  be  Judged  solely 
by  the  modern  look  of  lt3  cities  and  farms 
ttiid  the  bustling  enert{y  of  Us  people. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  progressive 
Nation  m  the  world  because  It  encourages 
the  hUhest  development  of  each  and  every 
individual.  Instead  of  keeping  them  in  fear- 
ful obedience  to  a  tyrannical  father-state. 

In  this  New  World  we  want  men  and  women 
who  are  trained  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
fe«t.  knowing  that  they  alone  will  be  able 
to  cooperate  for  group  purposes  with  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  all. 

The  Boy  Scouts  build  character  and  train 
for  citizenship. 


Dictators,  fearful  that  their  power  might 
be  undermined  by  civilizing  Influences,  sup- 
press such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  thereby  admit  that  they  cannot  prevail 
in  a  free  and  open  contest  with  the  creative 
elements  in  human  experience. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
a  profound  and  stirring  demonstration  of 
this  fact. 

Communism,  playing  every  trick  and  de- 
ception to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  had 
been  making  vast  and  disturbing  gains. 

Suddenly  the  free  nations,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States,  shook  off  their 
fears  and  confusions.  Confronted  with  a 
plain  act  of  aggression,  they  did  not  falter 
and  appease. 

They  made  a  decision,  seized  the  Initiative, 
and  moved  forward  under  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations  to  enforce  law  and  order. 

There  will  be  many  anxious  days — and 
maybe  years — before  the  greater  Issue  of 
which  Korea  Is  the  -tension  point  of  the  mo- 
ment Is  finally  solved  In  favor  of  humanity. 
Peace  Is  the  goal,  net  the  shadow  of  peace 
under  which  we  have  lived  during  the  five 
uncertain  years  since  1945,  but  In  the  bright 
and  conadent  sunlight  of  world-order, 
backed  by  universal-  law  and  sanctions  to 
halt  any  breach  cf  the  peace  whether  that 
assault  is  direct  or  indirect. 

No  man  In  his  right  mind  wants  war. 
But  that  docs  not  mean  that  we  must  sur- 
render piecemeal  to   the  blackmail  ol  com- 
munism. 

President  Truman  has  served  notice  that 

we  v.lU  not  tolerate  aggression  In  any  form. 

From    new    on    we    stand    wholeheartedly 

In  positive  support   of  the  UN   as   the  only 

as;en-y  that  can  win  the  peace. 

The  UN  however,  cannot  succeed  If  one 
nation  uses  the  veto  power  to  kill  all  possi- 
bility of  compromise  and  to  Insist  that  Its 
minority  viewpoint  shall  win  out  en  every 
major  issue. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  took  a  walk  ev^ry 
time  we  found  ourselves  on  the  losing  side 
of  a  legislative  count,  well,  there  Just 
wouldn't  be  any  Congress,  for  every  Member 
sooner  or  later  finds  himself  In  such  a  peti- 
tion and  accepts  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  men  In  the  Krem.lin  rely  on  force  and 
terror  and  treachery  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  power. 

When  they  outlaw  the  B?y  Scouts.  th?y 
confess  their  fear  cf  an  Idea. 

That  Idea  Is  that  boys  and  girls,  given 
accors  to  ell  Information,  given  a  chanc3 
to  worship  th3lr  Creator  according  to  their 
conscience,  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
serve  others  of  their  own  fre»  will,  will  grow 
up  Into  men  and  women  who  are  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  others. 

The  Communists  are  afraid  that  the  ma- 
ture judgment  of  people  when  freely  ex- 
pressed everywhere  will  judge  them  to  be 
wrong.     And  they  cannot  face  this  verdict. 

We.  in  this  J^atlon  composed  of  a  sovereign 
and  lndepencf?nt  people,  alert  ourselves  to 
the  danger  of  communism,  for  that  l.s  the 
first  requirement  of  this  hour.  We  must 
go  beyond  this,  however,  to  affirm  cur  b?!lef 
in  'reedom. 

Through  this  re  plica  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, the  Boy  S?outs  of  North  Essex  Council 
ars  helping  to  rekindle  In  us  the  vitality  of 
that  faith. 

The  Sccut  code  gives  boys  a  standard  that 
apprals  to  the  manliness  In  every  boy  It 
emphasizes  the  true  values  In  human  experi- 
ence, an  active  religious  life,  loyalty  to  coun- 
try, personal  honor.  Interest  In  other  people. 
All  these  fuse  Into  the  dally  good  turn — 
that  habit  of  service  to  which  all  Scouts 
dedicate  themselves. 

We  are  proud  that  this  is  the  first  statue 
of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in  Ne-v  England, 
proud  of  the  self-reliance  and  leadership  oX 
the  Scouts  in  this  area. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  thank  them  anf*.  thelf 
counselors  for  the  fine  wori  they  are  doing 
and  for  this  gift  to  our  cUy. 
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We  can  only^repay  them  by  striving  to 
become  as  g'X)d  Americans  as  they  are,  work- 
ing for  that  day  when  lit>erty  will  truly  en- 
lighten the  world  and  all  men  may  prosper 
In   the   security   of   universal    peace. 


Philippine  Sccul$  Offer  To  Join 
Democratic  Forces   in   Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  PEIvIARXS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TE.r.'.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Elizalde,  has 
called  my  attention  to  an  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
regarding  the  Philippine  Scouts.  This 
fighting  force  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  its  effectiveness  as  well  as 
its  eagerness  to  defend  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Philippine  Scouts  have  offered  to 
join  the  democratic  forces  in  Korea  but 
it  is  not  known  if  the  offer  can  be  ac- 
cepted. Nonetheless  it  conclusively 
shows  the  enthusiastic  support  that  the 
defense  of  southern  Korea  is  receiving 
from  freedom-loving  nations.  If  the 
Philippine  Scouts  can  be  spared  from  the 
armed  forces  in  the  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines, it  is  hoped  that  the  defenders  of 
southern  Korea  can  be  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Philippine  Scouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  8, 
1950: 

There  is  something  peculiarly  heartwarm- 
ing, although  not  at  all  unexpected.  In  the 
offer  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  to  join  the 
democratic  forces  In  Korea.  These  soldiers, 
formerly  a  contingent  in  the  United  States 
Army,  have  a  record  for  valor  and  devotion 
that  stands  high.  The  Scouts  are  the  vet- 
erans of  Damortls  and  Bataan  and  Corregl- 
dor.  where  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with   their   American   comrades. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Asia  should  have 
their  units  of  Asiatics  so  that  the  Interna- 
tional character  of  the  resistance  would  be 
most  clearly  apparent.  The  Philippine 
Scouts,  having  formed  a  historic  link  be- 
tween east  and  west  In  the  past,  might 
well  be  represented  in  such  a  military  estab- 
iJBhment. 


Why  Citizens  Don't  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Cf 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  641  to  ap- 
point a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  adequacy  of  participation  by  citizens 


In  p'>.:bl:c  affairs  through  voting  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  offices.  This  resolu- 
tion has  touched  off  active  discussion  of 
this  problem  throughout  the  co'antry. 
Public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
when  interested,  knows  very  well  how  to 
express  itself.  The  seriousness  of  the  is- 
sues before  voters  has  fixed  attention 
upon  why  the  responsibility  is  not  more 
generally  shared.  There  are  appended 
hereto  a  selection  of  editorials  led  off 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
covering  every  section  of  the  country 
commenting  on  this  resolution: 

(From  the  New  York  (N   Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  14,  19501 

SPtraP.ING   THE   NONVCTEH 

Representative  Javits  has  never  been  one 
to  resign  himself  to  the  shortcomings  of  de- 
mocracy, and  in  a  resolution  Introduced  yes- 
terday he  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  and  disturbing  of  these.  Why 
do  bo  many  citizens  with  the  right  to  vote 
remain  away  from  the  polling  booth?  How 
can  a  larger  proportion  of  the  electorate  be 
brought  to  the  polls?  Every  election  such 
questions  come  prominently  into  view,  and 
It  is  a  foresighted  move  which  asks  for  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  survey 
methods  by  which  a  broader  participation  of 
voters  in  national  elections  can  be  assured. 

In  the  last  national  election  only  a  little 
more  than  h.ilf  of  the  potential  voters  cast 
their  ballots.  Tlais  compared  with  the 
slightly  more  than  86  percent  who.  at  about 
the  same  time,  were  voting  in  the  western 
sectors  of  Berlin,  or  with  the  83  percent 
who  In  1896  went  to  the  polls  to  make  their 
choice  between  McKlnley  and  Bryan.  The 
disconcertingly  small  number  of  recent 
United  States  voters  may  be  In  one  sense 
a  sign  of  strength:  because  men  and  women 
feel  that  the  foundations  of  their  social 
order  are  secure,  that  no  shattering  and 
fundamental  Issues  are  at  stake,  they  In- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  nonvoting.  But  in 
other  respects  that  bare  majority  of  the 
potential  voters  is  an  Indication  of  apathy 
and  ignorance,  of  failure  to  perform  the 
duties  which  free  government  entails,  and 
of  barriers  placed  deliberately  In  the  way 
of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  Javits'  resolution  sets  up  no  dogmatic 
remedy;  It  asks,  rather,  for  a  survey  of 
measures  now  undertaken,  by  States,  munic- 
ipalities and  private  organizations  to  in- 
crease the  vote.  Evidently  there  is  much 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  these  means; 
In  Portland.  Maine,  a  survey  and  the  ensuing 
remedial  action  resulted  in  an  Increase  in 
voters  from  something  over  5.000  to  7.660. 
Beyond  these  methods  lies  the  possibility 
of  some  form  of  compulsory  voting,  with 
fines  established  for  failure  to  exercise  this 
right,  as  in  Australia.  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Representative  jAvrrs  seems  to  have  sym- 
pathy with  such  schemes.  Yet  in  govern- 
mental matters  it  Is  best  to  deal  first  with 
the  human  material  rather  than  to  succumb 
easily  to  procedural  innovations.  In  our 
own  country  there  remains  a  vast  field  where 
education  and  voluntary  efforts  can  bring 
returns;  there  are  barriers  to  voting  that 
wait  to  be  removed.  If  a  congressional  com- 
mittee can  concert  and  vitalize  efforts  along 
these  lines  it  will  have  begun  a  highly  useful 
work. 

(From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  of  June  2fl, 
1950) 

Ir  You  Don't  Vote.  You  Can't  CamcizE  the 
Folks  FircTEp 

Congressman  Jmtob  K.  Javits  (Republican. 
New  York)  has  asked  Congress  to  create  a 
committee  to  study  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing voting  compulsory  by  law  or  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Like  many  other  thoughtful  Americans, 
he  Is  concerned  because  such  large  numbers 
Of  citizens  neglect  their  duty  as  voters. 

Almost  half  of  thope  eligible  didn't  go  to 
the  polls  in  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional election  of  1948.  he  points  out.  Al- 
most two-thirds  failed  to  vote  in  the  1946 
congressional  flection. 

Australia.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
have  compulsory  votlnj?.  Javits  thinks  it 
should  be  at  least  considered  here.  Greater 
participation  in  elections,  he  concedes, 
wouldn't  necessarily  mean  more  Informed 
voting;  but  he  believes  it  is  an  essential  first 
step  toward  getting  citizens  to  think  about 
the  issues  and  assume  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  deciding  them. 

It's  a  large  question,  however,  whether  peo- 
ple driven  to  the  voting  booths  by  fear  of 
p:naltles  could  be  counted  o^  for  construc- 
tive thought.  Perhaps  there  is  better  pros- 
pect of  good  results  in  a  second  part  cf 
Javits'  proposal:  that  the  committee  also 
find  out  what  measures  of  education  and 
encouragement  cities.  States,  and  private  or- 
ganizations are  taking  and  might  take  to 
bring  out  a  larger  voluntary  vote. 

Labor's  political  action  committees  are 
Increasingly  busy  in  this  field.  Numerous 
other  organizations  appeal  effectively  to  the 
special  interests  of  various  groups  whose 
members  they  urge  to  register  and  vote. 

But  too  little  is  done  to  convince  all  Ameri- 
cans that  voting  is  not  merely  a  right  but  a 
high  privilege  and  a  vital  duty— that  the  lit- 
tle time  It  takes  to  cast  a  ballot  is  well  spent. 
And  far  too  many  citizens  continue  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
then  put  In  the  rest  of  the  year  griping  about 
the  kind  of  officials  the  voters  elected. 

[From   the   Ogden    (Utah)    Standard-Exam- 
iner of  June  13.  1950 1 

How  About  a  Law  To  Compel  Us  To  Vote? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  United  States  law  requiring  eligible 
citizens  to  vote,  a  law  similar  to  those  in 
Au'^tralia.  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
compelling  people  to  vote? 

Liberal  Eepubllcan  Representative  Jacob  K. 
Jav:ts,  of  New  York,  wants  Congress  to  study 
the  question  of  compulsory  voting.  He  be- 
lieves the  entire  Nation  should  be  concerned 
with  the  neglect  of  many  citizens  to  take 
advantage  of  their  voting  privilege. 

Mr.  Javtts  doesn't  deceive  himself.  Com- 
pelling citizens  to  vote  will  not  immediately 
mean  a  more  Informed  vote,  but  there  is 
much  in  what  he  says  to  the  effect  that  citi- 
zens, facing  a  law-enforced  duty,  will  give 
more  thought  to  what  they  are  doing  than  If 
permitted  to  continue  their  present  inactive 
citizenship. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  for  compulsory 
voting  is  that  it  would  help  to  thwart  the 
plans  of  the  political  machines.  To  rig  an 
election  In  a  town  where  only  half  of  the 
eligible  citizens  vote  is  much  easier  and 
simpler  than  in  a  place  where  close  to  a  ICO 
percent  turnout  takes  place. 


(From  the  Duluth    (Minn.)    Herald  of  June 
23.  19501 

Vote  Study 

Portland,  Maine,  had  such  a  poor  vote 
In  1948  that  a  local  research  council  called 
in  a  New  York  psychological  consultant.  He 
made  a  survey,  drafting  some  recommenda- 
tions which  the  city  put  Into  effect.  The 
1949  election,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  show  a  po<irer  total  vote  than  the 
one  in  1948,  showed  an  increase  of  about 
6C  percent. 

Exactly  what  was  done  in  Portland,  and  Its 
applicability  to  other  cities  Is  not  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  experiment. 
The  country  may  learn  more  about  that, 
though.  A  New  York  Congressman.  J.  K. 
Javits,  Republican-Liberal,  wants  the  Hcu^e 
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to  Invwtlgate  the  poBSIbllitles  of  getting  out 
a  larger  vjt«  In  elections  for  Federal  offices. 
He  would  like  to  have  a  committee  survey 
the  ways  States,  municipalities,  and  private 
groupa  hare  used  to  make  people  see  the  im- 
portance of  voting,  and  to  Induce  them  to 
Tcte 

Mr  jAvrrs  Is  not  sure  that  compulsory  vot- 
ing IS  the  answer,  though  he  thinks  the  com- 
mittee siiould  examine  the  advisability  of 
atteoiptlng  such  a  requirement.  He  does 
not  believe  that  an  Increase  in  the  propor- 
tion cf  those  voting  would  necessarily  help 
either  political  party. 

Practically  everyone  concedes  that  the  fig- 
ures en  nonvoting  in  this  country  in  recent 
yean  have  been  disturbing.  This  is  much 
more  than  a  question  of  voting,  though. 
What  kind  of  citizen,  to  give  him  a  title  he 
does  not  really  deserve,  is  the  person  who 
never  vctes.  or  who  votes  very  rarely?  What 
kind  of  worker  or  employer,  what  kind  of 
parent,  what  kind  of  taxpayer? 

We  are  tn  the  midst  of  the  greatest  strug- 
gle cf  ideas  in  history.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  In  the  nations  of  the  west  are 
glvm?  their  time  and  their  thoughts  to  this 
struggle.  And  all  around  them  are  men  and 
women,  millions  of  them,  who  don't  care 
enough  about  anything  t>eyond  their  per- 
gonal business,  to  bother  about  voting 
occasionally. 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 


EICTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G,  KLEIN 

(  r  Nrw  Tor.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leftve  to  extend  my  remaric.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr  GeorKe  J.  Olszew.ski.  whom  many 
Members  will  recall  as  an  employee  of 
the  House  a  few  years  back,  which 
eulogues  the  late  Jan  Paderewski.  Mr. 
01flBew'5uci  is  now  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  as  a  writer  and 
re.searcher  and  the  talents  of  his  job  are 
reflected  in  this  article:  also  reflected 
strongly  ts  his  admiration  and  venera- 
tion for  th?  '.ate  sreat  Paderewskl  as  an 
ariist.  as  a  democratic  leader,  as  a  Pole, 
and  SiS  a  man. 

IcN.»ci  Jan  Padexiwski 
(By  George   J.  Olszewski) 

Nine  ye-rs  ago.  on  June  ~9.  1541.  the  world 
learned  w;Lh  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  the  internationally  renowned  Polish 
pL^nist,  composer,  patriot,  and  statesman. 
Igr.ac?  Jan  Paderewskl. 

Despite  his  advanced  years  and  poor  state 
of  health,  Paderewskl  ii-.d  returned  to  his 
"second  country."  the  United  States,  less 
than  a  year  before  his  death  to  continue  his 
llfe'-ong  baf le  for  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  his  beloved  Poland,  once  a^ain 
crerrun  bv  her  traditional  aggretscrs  In 
World  War  II. 

PACEarwsJU  thi  p.vtsiot 

Living  In  retirement  In  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  the  Invasion  and  subsequeiit  parti- 
tlcnlng  of  Poland  between  the  N:«?ls  snd 
Soviets  In  September  1939.  Paderewskl  in- 
stinctively knew  that,  for  his  country  as  well 
as  for  ary  nation  cherishing  Its  freedom, 
there  could  l)e  neither  peace,  nor  hope,  nor 
JuaUce  in  abject  submission  nf  the  minds  of 
free  men  to  the  dictatorial  philosophies  of 
Puiand'B  as^resscrs.  Paderewskl  knew  that 
one-ball  ul  the  wcrld  coulU  nut  live  lu  free- 


dom and  Independence,  while  the  ether  half 
lived  in  ideological  enslavement. 

Within  the  furthermost  recesses  of  his  cre- 
ative mind,  Paderewskl  heard  the  clanking 
chains  of  an  enslaved  Poland  and  the  stirring 
challenge  of  the  majestic  call  to  battle  of 
Chopins  Polonaise  Militalre.  And.  idealist 
that  he  was.  Paderewskl  answered  the  call  to 
battle  Just  as  he  had  In  the  past,  particularly 
during  Wcrld  War  I  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant artistic  career. 

Now  aged  and  weary,  but  spiritually  vali- 
ant. Paderewskl  undertook  the  strenuous 
voyage  to  return  to  the  United  States,  arriv- 
ing here  on  November  6,  1940,  his  eightieth 
birthday.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian, Paderewskl  trtircd  extensively  to  en- 
courage and  Invoke  needed  aid  for  his  dis- 
tressed homeland.  But  this  heroic  figure  was 
not  to  know  peace  in  this  world.  While  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  Polish  veterans,  to 
which  he  desired  to  give  the  great  impetus 
of  his  genius  and  personality.  Paderewskl 
was  brought  down  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  took  his  life. 

Paderewskl  died  as  nobly  as  he  fought — 
girded  for  battle  asralnst  oppression.  To  the 
last,  he  prayed  and  fought  for  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  his  native  land.  On 
his  deathbed.  Paderowskls  last  words  were 
the  same  battle  cry  uttered  by  other  Polish 
sons  throughout  the  lont;  years  of  Poland! 
oppressive  occupation:  "Polska  powstanie — 
Poland  will  rise  again." 

P.\EE«rWSKI  THZ   STATrSM.AW 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  Paderewskl  as 
a  statesman  were  Innumerable:  Honorary 
de«frees.  for  his  superior  Individual  acccm- 
pU.'hments,  by  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe:  decorations  and  awards. 
for  hU  eervlces  In  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
by  the  Governments  of  Poland.  Bj'gium. 
France.  Great  Britain.  Italy,  and  the  United 
States;  and  laurels  and  acclamations,  lor  his 
superior  artistic  achleverrentf.  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  musical  world,  the  theater, 
and  the  press. 

To  Paderewrkl,  however,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  honors  would  h:ive  t)een  the  hom- 
age of  the  humble  who.  by  the  thousands, 
filed  past  his  catafalque  as  he  lav  in  state 
In  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City, 
the  red  and  white  flag  of  his  homeland  ten- 
derly enfolding  his  last  mortal  remains  while 
a  guard  of  honor  of  Polish  veterans  proudly 
st'-iod  the  lonely  all-nl^ht  vigil. 

For  the  first  time  In  25  years,  the  Most 
Revf'rend  Frincls  J.  Spellman.  Archbl-hop 
of  New  York,  delivered  the  eulcgy  during 
the  rrlcrcn  pontifical  requiem  mass.  Thou- 
sands of  Paderewskl's  admirers  from  all  wallts 
of  life — they  knew  no  class  distinction — 
lined  the  route  of  the  military  funeral  cor- 
te!:e  as  It  slowly  wcund  Its  way  through 
crowded  New  York  stree's  to  the  celestial 
melodies  and  measured  rhythm  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March.  All  paused  In  silent  trlb- 
ut?  to  the  oasslng  cf  the  Immortal  Pole. 

In  the  Nation  s  capital,  representatives  cf 
th;  dlplom.atlc  corps  and  of  cur  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  tnou^ands  of  those  who  loved 
him.  paid  their  final  re.spects  as  the  bodv  of 
Paderewskl  lay  in  state  at  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy. The  highest  tribute  of  the  United 
Statips  was  bestowea  upon  Paderewr^tl  by  the 
late  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
authorized  Padcewskl's  burial  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery 

Now  reposing  In  the  quiet,  green  h'.lls  over- 
looking the  capital  of  the  Nation  he  loved 
so  well,  this  heroic  Pole  siumtiers  in  hal- 
lowed peace  until  such  time  as  his  body 
can  be  returned  to  the  Iree  and  Independent 
Poland  of  Paderewskl's  dreams. 

THE   IMMORTAL   P.ADIEirWSKI 

Today.  In  the  midst  of  this  strife-torn 
world,  when  world  peace  Is  threatened  once 
attain  by  active  Commimist  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea, let  us  pause  a  few  moments  to  recall 
the   Btlrrmg   tribute   paid   by    the   House  of 


Representatives  9  years  ago  to  the  memory 
of  the  Immortal  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl. 

On  July  9,  1941.  House  Resolution  269  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, adopted  by  unanimous  consent  of  tha 
House,  paid  tribute  to  Paderewsl:l  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

•Re.-:olied.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl.  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland, 
former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Poland,  and  world  renowned  pianist;  a  fore- 
most champion  of  freedom  and  democratic 
ideals,  restorer  of  Polish  Independence,  splr- 
Itua  Header  and  champion  of  the  oppressed. 

'Resolved.  That  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives sympathizes  with  the  millions  of  Poles 
throughout  the  world  on  the  lots  of  this  out- 
standing leader  of  Polish  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence who  effected  superlative  gains  In 
his  own  patriotic  endeavors,  who  pleaded  for 
the  afflicted  of  all  nations,  and  who  mani- 
fested the  greatest  humanitarianlsm  to  the 
point  of  self -deprivation." 

This  expression  of  sentiment  was  com- 
municated to  the  Polish  Ambassador  at 
Washington  by  our  Secretary  of  State.  Oa 
tiie  same  day  that  the  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  HDtise  of  Representatives,  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  was  delivered  on  the  floor  ot 
the  House: 

"On  June  29.  the  world  learned  with  pro- 
foi'.nd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  a  foremost 
statesman,  humanitarian,  idealist,  and  artist. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  laeallstlc  in  hU  beliefs  of  democratic 
principles  of  freedom  and  Independence;  • 
man  loved  by  all  llberty-lovlng  men  and 
women  throughout  the  v.-orld.  Paderewskl 
sacrificed  bis  life,  his  genius,  and  his  wealth 
To  aid  the  oppressed.  Despite  his  fame  a» 
the  world's  first  pianist.  Paderewskl  w<is  as 
simple  and  humble  In  his  contacts  with  all 
men  a-i  any  truly  great  man  must  be  to  win 
th?   love  and   affection   of   his  compatriots. 

■  The  American  people  Join  with  the  people 
cf  Poland  In  mourning  the  death  of  Pade- 
rewskl. He  win  be  remembered  as  a  geniu« 
of  the  piano  ranking  with  Liszt  and  Ruben- 
stein.  bringing  joy  and  peace  to  the  hearts  of 
millions  through  his  superb  mastery  of  the 
pla.io  and  his  liiterpretat.cn  of  the  muJic  ot 
his  compatriot.  Fr6d*rlc  Fran9ol8  Chopin. 
Lo.ig  telore  the  critics  reccgn.Z3d  his  genius, 
Paderewskl  contended  that  his  greatest  suc- 
cess v.as  here  In  the  United  States  where 
the  Ame-lCMn  people  recgnlTed  bis  artistry 
and  held  him  In  high  esteem." 

POI.ANO    tlSZa    AC.MN 

"At  the  out'oreak  of  the  first  World  War, 
Paderewskl  Immediately  set  himself  the  task 
of  laboring  fcr  the  llb.'ratlon  of  his  native 
Poland.  He  did  much  to  enlist  v.'orld  sup- 
port for  the  restoration  cf  Pol.ind  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  nations. 

"Tlie  simple  words  cf  Paderewskl  on  the 
lecture  platiorm  endeared  him  to  Americans 
everyvhe/e.  Through  his  dominating  p>er- 
sonailty  and  the  eloquence  of  his  speeches, 
Pad.rcwskl  coordinated  the  work  of  4.00J.- 
000  Pjllch-Amerlcans  who  formed  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Arsl-stance  to  aid  the 
resurrecting  Poland.  As  honorary  president 
of  the  Polish  National  Department  of  Chi- 
cago, and  as  the  friend  of  President  Wcodrcw 
Wilson  ard  his  advlrer.  Colonel  Houre.  Pad- 
erew;ki  exercised  Increasing  influence  in  the 
political  circles  of  Washington  on  behalf  of 
Poland.  It  was  largely  throrgh  his  efforts 
that  the  thirteenth  of  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  was  devoted  to  the  rrstaratlon  of  a 
free  and  Independent  Poland. 

"Uncfllclal  ambassador  of  a  llberty-lovlng 
oppressed  people,  Paderewskl  received  of- 
ficial recognition  from  our  Department  of 
State  on  many  cccaslons.  P.derewakl  rep- 
resented the  Polish  people  at  W.ishlngton 
during  1917  and  1918.  he  assisted  In  organ- 
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Izlng  the  Polish  Republic  In  1918  and  1919. 
Paderew.skl  was  president  of  the  Polish  Dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
and  the  first  Polish  delegate  to  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1920.  In  addition,  Paderewskl  was  at  one 
time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Poland, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Minl.sters  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland. 

"Despite  the  worldly  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  Paderewskl's  greatest  happiness 
came  in  contributing  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  resources  to  the  needy  of  his  awn 
and  otter  lands.  To  the  American  people, 
whom  Paderewskl  held  in  high  esteem,  he 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  Paderewskl 
win  take  his  place  In  history  with  Pulaski 
and  Koscluszko,  other  Polish  heroes  who 
aided  the  United  States  so  nobly  in  its  own 
fight  for  freedom  and  independence.  Pad- 
erewskl's faith  and  courage  will  long  re- 
main In  the  hearts  of  Poland's  sons." 

Let  us.  therefore,  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy today.  Just  as  we  did  9  years  ago.  to 
the  millions  of  Polish -Americans  here  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Poles  throughout  the 
world,  but  especially  to  those  In  Poland  who 
are  being  persecuted  for  their  belief  In  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  mankii.d.  May  the 
great  and  undying  genius  of  Paderewskl.  and 
bis  belief  In  the  patriotism  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Poles  and  Polish-Americans,  serve  to 
guide  and  Inspire  the  people  of  Poland  to 
continued  resistance  against  the  tyranny  of 
aggression  and  occupation. 

Let  us  recall  the  Inspiring  message  of  Pad- 
erewskl In  which  he  said.  "The  vision  of  a 
strong  and  Independent  Poland  has  always 
been  the  lodestar  of  my  existence.  Its  re- 
alization Is  the  greatest  aim  of  my  life" 
Finally,  let  us  never  forget  the  last  words  of 
this  Immortal  Pole  who  gasped  with  hU  dying 
breath:  "Polska  powstanle — Poland  will  rise 
again." 


Falcon  Park  Dedication 


E^ITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA&SACHusrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi.<;h  to  include 
the  address  I  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  Falcon  Park,  summer  camp  for  chil- 
dren on  Mill  Street,  Burlington,  Ma.«s., 
by  the  Polish  Falcons  of  America,  dis- 
trict X.  eastern  Massachusetts,  on  Sun- 
day. July  2.  1950: 

This  Is  one  of  those  week  ends  when  pre- 
pared remarks  are  hopelessly  outdated  by 
the  dramatic  and  far-reaching  events  that 
have  been  crowded  into  a  few  days. 

Last  Sunday  we  heard  a  news  broadcast 
about  a  little  trouble  taking  place  in  a  small 
country  half  way  around  the  globe.  We 
weren't  quite  sure  how  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  capital  city  of  Korea,  so  little 
did  we  know  of  that  peninsula  as  a  whole, 
and  Its  30.000.000  people. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal. 

The  mafk  has  been  ripped  off  the  wolf  that 
stalks  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  Communism 
has  been  exp<^ed  In  all  Its  naked  and  cruel 
power. 

You  people  knew  that  It  happened  before 
In  Poland,  but  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
did  not  know  or  did  not  choose  to  knew. 


It  has  happened  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere,  but  too  late  for  anybody  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  own  hearts,  all  of  us 
have  been  disturbed  by  these  happenings. 
Somehow,  our  Government,  as  the  leader  and 
the  spokesman  for  the  non-Communist 
world,  seemed  to  be  faltering  and  Ineffective 
in  dealing  with  this  dangerous  technique. 

We  were  Just  drifting,  while  the  Com- 
munists were  taking  over  one  country  after 
another. 

True,  we  were  doing  something  In  Europe 
but  nothing  in  Asia. 

Then  the  Communists  grabbed  China,  and 
still  we  did  nothing. 

All  the  vast  area  of  the  Far  East  seemed 
ready  to  fall  In  Communist  hands  because 
of  our  helplessness. 

However,  we  woke  up  last  Sunday  and  not 
a  minute  too  soon. 

We  woke  up  to  ihe  fact  which  was  there  all 
the  time  for  xis  to  see  that  communism  was 
following  the  Nazi  technique.  In  ouf  des- 
perate desire  for  peace  we  seemed  willing 
to  make  concession  after  concession  to  the 
aggressor  In  the  faint  hope  that  somehow 
he  would  become  satisfied  and  stop. 

Our  President  made  a  bold  and  courageous 
decision. 

He  called  the  Communist  bluff. 

And  I  think  that  all  cf  us  experienced  a 
sense  of  relief  when  he  did  so. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  consequences  that 
might  follow.  It  was  heartening  to  see  that 
we  had  stopped  retreating,  had  drawn  a  line, 
and  had  taken  a  firm  and  clear  stand  in  sup- 
port of  our  position  that  aggression  must  be 
baited  in  Its  tracks. 

An  electric  feeling  of  unity  swept  through 
the  Nation,  bringing  together  all  parties  at 
home  and  encouraging  our  friends  abroad. 
Ex-President  Hoover,  Governor  Dtwey,  Gen- 
eral Elserxhower  rallied  behind  President 
Truman,  demorutrating  all-Amerlcan  ap- 
proval of  his  leadership  In  this  emergency. 

We  have  served  notice  on  the  Kremlin 
that  we  win  not  stand  on  the  side  lines  and 
•ee  the  world  taken  over  piece  by  piece  until 
we  stand  alone  and  helpless. 

And  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations  which  is  trying  to  bring  law  and 
order  to  the  world  comm unity. 

The  Communists  thought  It  was  just  a  de- 
bating society  that  would  talk  Itself  to  death. 
But  we  are  proving  that  words,  when  trans- 
lated into  effective  action,  can  build  the  UN 
Into  the  successful  instrument  for  peace  that 
men  hoped  it  would  become. 

No  man  can  look  far  Into  the  futtu-e,  but 
of  this  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  This 
is  our  finest  hotir  that  is  winning  the  ad- 
miration  of  freemen   everywhere. 

The  confusion  of  retreat  is  behind  us. 

We  are  venturing  forth  into  the  unknown, 
clear  In  our  own  minds  at  last,  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  a  positive  policy  that  Is 
based  on  morality  and  realism. 

They  call  It  a  calculated  risk,  but  we  now 
have  the  faith  and  the  sound  Judgment  to 
face  it. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  set-back  for  the  Com- 
munists, no  matter  how  they  may  try  to 
twist  Its  meaning. 

When  the  complete  story  of  this  past 
week  comes  to  light  through  the  researches 
of  history,  it  will  reveal  the  confusion  that 
beset  Stalin  and  company  when  the  United 
State;  moved,  swiftly  In  support  of  Justice 
and  genuine  peace. 

For  this  may  well  be  the  turning  point  of 
our  times,  marking  as  It  does  the  first  posi- 
tive step  In  affirmation  of  those  human 
values  under  God  which  most  men  cherish. 
This  Is  the  sign  that  most  of  us  have  been 
hoping  for.  and  to  which  we  can  give  our 
full  energy  and  faith  in  the  crusade  to  re- 
construct a  world  In  which  fear  will  not 
dominate  the  lives  of  any  people. 


On  an  occasion  such  as  the  present  It  Is 
customary  to  recall  the  glorious  history  of 
Poland.  But  you  and  I  are  living  in  such 
history-making  times,  that  It  is  best  for  us 
to  consider  some  of  the  things  that  we  must 
do  now  and  in  the  future  to  Justify  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  that  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands 

The  Communists  are  trying  to  remake 
Poland  in  their  Imeige. 

Outwardly  tiiey  may  do  so  for  awhile. 

Buildings,  roads,  factories,  machines — 
they  can  build  these,  as  other  can,  but  they 
can  never  find  a  substitute  for  the  human 
soul  and  its  decent  Impulses,  which  only 
God  can  create. 

This  condemns  them  to  the  failure  that 
Is  inevitable,  once  they  have  exhausted  their 
deceits  and  treacheries. 

They  cannot  build  an  Iron  wall  that  vrtll 
reach  to  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  truth 
forever. 

Even  now  I  feel  confident  that  a  few  people 
In  Poland  already  know  the  truth  of  the 
past  week  and  see  in  it  the  first  ray  of 
hope  for  themselves.  It  Is  up  to  you  and 
I,  in  every  way  that  we  can  manage,  to 
communicate  with  them  and  tell  them  that 
It  Is  only  the  beginning. 

Democracy  always  loses  the  first  battles 
but  it  wins  the  final  verdict.  And  we  have 
Ju-st  begun  to  win. 

I  think  it  significant  that  President  Tru- 
man could  take  time  out  from  the  heavy 
responsibilities  that  he  measured  up  to  so 
ably  during  the  past  week  to  speak  of  plans 
for  helping  other  nations  to  raise  their 
standard  cf  living. 

In  other  wortls  otir  goal  '..  to  assist  and 
not  to  enslave. 

There  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  otir  United 
States. 

E^en  under  the  stress  of  danger  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  rights  of  Individual  human 
t>elngs. 

Just  as  the  PolUh  Falcons  on  this  eventful 
Sunday  are  dedicating  a  constructive  project. 

Here  on  these  peaceful  grounds,  blessed 
with  good  sun  and  fresh  air  and  In  the  hope- 
ful company  of  nature,  you  are  establishing 
a  summer  camp  for  children  which  Is  one 
of  the  best  Investments  I  can  think  of.  Our 
Natlf  n  and  the  fine  principles  for.  which  It 
stands,  will  never  be  in  real  danger  as  long 
as  we  ^ive  our  children  a  happy  and  healthy 
childhood,  and  one  that  Is  not  clouded  by 
fear.  A  sound  mind  In  a  sound  body  la  the 
best  foundation  for  a  happy  life  in  a  society 
composed  of  free  and  mature  citizens. 

Falcon  Park  Is  another  contribution  In  the 
long  line  of  voluntary  efforts  by  the  people 
themselve"  to  make  life  better  In  every  way. 

This  Is  the  basis  of  our  freedom,  out  faith, 
and  our  future. 

It  Is  also  the  hope  of  mankind. 

In  this  showdown  we  are  not  acting  as 
one  nation  seeking  its  own  selfish  ends 
as  Russia  Is  doing,  but  In  the  name  of  all 
nations. 

And  already  our  policy  has  been  approved 
by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  59  member  gov- 
ernments cf  the  UN. 

Thu  is  the  outstanding  moral  fact. 

We  are  proceeding  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  Nations  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  backing  up  words 
with  actions  that  will  strengthen  that  organi- 
zation and  establish  a  standard  of  law  and 
order  fcr  this  world. 

Never  Isefore  have  we  been  so  right. 

At  last  we  have  the  great  propaganda 
weapon  of  truth. 

We  must  drive  It  home  to  all  the  captive 
peoples  of  Russia  and  the  satellite  states 
so  that  they  may  rise  up  in  hope  and  con- 
fidence   to   overthrow    communism. 

The  schemers  In  the  Kremlin  hav»  over- 
reached themselves. 

At  last  the  Initiative  for  peace  is  In  our 
hands. 

Let  us  build  It  with  courage  and  realism. 
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Lonf  Bfach  Editor  Talks  About  Execu- 
tive, Union,  Individual  Corporation 
PcTsiors  and  Salarief 

E:rrENsiON  of  remarks 
HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALUaSNlA 

IS  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July.  3.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  au- 
thority heretofore  granted  m?  so  to  do.  I 
ana  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  text  of  an 
editorial  appearing'  In  the  Lonii  Beach 
Independent  on  Wednesday,  June  14. 
1950.  ThiS  is  one  of  the  two  daily 
papers  pnntcd  in  my  home  city  and  its 
p>ertincnt  comments  and  frank  state- 
ments I  commend  to  :our  careful 
reading: 

Pensions  P.at  Executives 

Fantastic  pensions  are  being  provided  top 
executives  of  industries,  banks,  utilities,  and 
chuin  stores.  The  boards  oi  directors  of 
most  of  the  organizations  are  given  pensions 
even  tbcugh  their  only  activity  tor  the  enter- 
prise is  a  monthly  appcaranc?  at  board  meet- 
ings. Cost  to  stockholders  of  these  pensions 
Is  mounting  into  tremendous  sums.  Tlie 
cost  is  added  en  to  cost  of  products  or 
services. 

Reason  for  this  spread  of  pensions  to  high- 
paid  executives  is  that  Income  taxes  take 
most  of  the  salary.  Before  us  Is  a  list  of 
executives  of  large  concerns.  Their  salaries 
range  from  8150.000  to  «6C0.C00  a  year.  On 
the  fttCJ.OCO  salary,  af'ter  Income  taxes.  It  is 
estimated  the  executive  h;is  only  $200,000 
left.  On  the  8150.000  salary  only  $78,000  is 
left.  Thus  the  top  man  receives  faur  times 
or  $450.CO0  more  than  the  lower  man  but 
has  only  twice  as  much  or  $72,000  more  after 
taxes.  In  other  words,  of  the  added  $450,000 
the  Federal:  Income  tax  takes  $378,000 

In  these  chan£;ed  economic  conditions  It 
would  stem  $130,000  a  year,  after  taxes, 
should  be  tnough  for  any  man  working  for  a 
salary.  Very  few  of  these  executives  liave 
any  Investments  or  gamble  in  the  enterprise 
they  serve.  It  Is  true  they  have  charge  of 
savings  of  millions  of  small  stockholders. 
We  believe  they  should  t>e  highly  paid,  but 
how  high  is  high? 

In  a  scheme  to  pay  the  e.xecutlves  and 
themselvos  added  nontaxable  ccmpensalions. 
the  boards  ol  directors  of  the  companies  have 
cet  up  pension  plans.  Stockholders  (who 
rarely  attend  meetings  but  mail  In  prox- 
ies* have  approved  these  plans.  In  so  dJing 
they  have  set  up  pensions  of  from  $10,000  to 
•100.000  a  year  for  the  executives  of  their 
companies  The  cost  will  be  from  $153,030 
to  $1,500,000  for  each. 

Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Department  hr»s 
ruled  that  payments  Into  such  funds  may  be 
ch.-rged  as  deductible  business  e::penses. 
Therefore,  the  corporation's  tax  cf  "8  per- 
cent Is  saved.  The  only  tax  paid  will  be  on 
payments  the  individual  receives  from  the 
pension  afier  retUemcnt  when  his  Income  is 
lower. 

It  Is  a  case  of  government  not  letting  its 
leit  hand  know  what  the  right  Is  doing.  High 
taxes  on  individual  Income  discourages  high 
calartes  so  the  companies  pay  lurj^e  sums  into 
pension  funds  which  the  Government  makes 
tax-free.  It  is  delayed  payment  of  large  sal- 
aries by  subterfuge  approved  and  encour- 
aged by  government.  It  costs  stockholders 
nUlUons  of  dollars  a  vear.  It  also  adds  to 
the  cost  of  g(xKls  and  servlccji  and  adds  tJ 
What  sm-ill  taxpayers  must  pay 

Executives  with  such  jienslons  of  their 
own  can  h-irdly  argue  with  unions  demand- 


ing ever-increased  securities.  The  result  can 
only  end  In  a  fantastic  race  between  unions 
and  executives  for  higher  pensions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority  of  people  who  have 
none.  It  Is  the  reason  all  future  pensions, 
not  paid  for  by  the  individual,  should  be 
outlawed.  It  Is  why  a  tax  allowance  should 
be  allowed  on  up  to  20  percent  of  an  income 
w  hen  It  IS  Invested  in  an  annuity  and  all  such 
allowances  by  corporations  be  not  allowed— 
L.  A.  C. 


This  Congress  Knows  Stuart  Symington 
as  a  Man  Who  Makes  Success  Out  of 
Failure,  Profits  Out  of  Losses,  and 
Brings  OrJer  Out  of  Chaos — Every  Job 
Siu  Symington  Has  Ever  Undertaken 
Has  Been  Done  With  Exactihide,  Re- 
spect to  Law,  Precision,  ard  Dispatch 


EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

or    AL.\B.\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRSSENTATI\Ti:s 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  second 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  secur- 
ing the  peace  of  this  country  are  the 
powers  reposed  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  S:curity  Resources  B^ard.  The 
function  of  that  Board  is  to  advise  the 
President  in  general  concerning  the  co- 
ordination of  military,  industrial,  and 
civilian  mobilization. 

Among  its  many  other  duties  tha  B^ard 
Is  charged  with  tlie  establishment  of  ac- 
tion program.s  looking  to  the  effective  use 
in  time  of  v.ar  of  the  Nation's  natural 
and  industrial  re30urc?s.  both  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs;  the  unification 
of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  production,  procure- 
ra:nt.  distribution,  and  transportation; 
maintenance  of  relationships  between 
p>otential  supplies  and  requirements  for 
manpower  resourcs  as  well  as  produc- 
tive facilities,  the  establishment  of  poli- 
cies lookin'^  to  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  reserves  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal m?.terialj  while  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 

This  Coniress  can  well  bo  as&ured  that 
In  discharging  these  various  duties— all- 
important  to  the  Nations  security  and 
defense — that  Stuart  S3'mington  will 
utiliz?  to  the-  maximum  extent  the  exist- 
ent departmonts  and  a;encies  of  the 
Government  without  unduly  incrcasins 
payrolls  and  crc-atin,'  further  drains  on 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

It  was  solely  because  of  his  enviable 
record  as  a  business  executive  and  ad- 
mini.Urator  and  as  a  tried,  trusted,  and 
proven  public  official,  that  President 
Trum.an  nominated  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  the 
trusted  friend  of  every  Member  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  W.  Stuart 
Symington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  floor 
to  speak  these  words  because  of  an  arti- 
cle which  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  headed  "Avoid  a  stamp>ede.** 

In  commending  that  article  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 


I  know  that  we  all  agree  with  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  when  he  said; 

Mr.  Svmlnjtjn  now  will  have  personal  re- 
aponsibtlity  for  seeing  that  the  mobilization 
plan  Is  up  to  date  and  ready  for  Instant 
Implementation  by  Congress.  This  will  In- 
clude responclblMty  for  drafting  proposed 
manpower  leslslatlon.  industrial  controls, 
priorities  and  the  like,  as  well  as  responsi- 
bility fcr  advising  on  current  policies  and 
supervising  civil  defense  preparations. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Avoid  a  Stampede 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  connect  the  ex- 
paiidid  planning  powers  which  W.  Stuirt 
Symington  has  been  granted  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  with 
the  police  action  In  Korea.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton's Job  Is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant In  the  administration,  but  the  new 
re.sponslbllltics  he  has  assumed  under  Re- 
organization Plan  25  were  proposed  long 
before  the  Korean  Invasion  broke.  They 
were  the  result  of  the  doldrums  In  which 
the  NSRB  had  languished  during  its  period 
of  government  by  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Sym- 
ington now  will  have  personal  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  mobilization  plan  is  up 
to  date  and  ready  for  Instant  implementa- 
tion by  Congress.  This  will  Include  respon- 
Eibillty  for  drafting  proposed  manpower 
let^islation.  induiirial  controls,  priorities  and 
the  Uke  as  well  as  responsibility  for  advising 
on  current  policies  and  supervising  civU  de- 
fense preparations. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
general  mobilization  Is  contemplated.  Seme 
persons  have  seen  In  Mr.  Symington's  sched- 
uled meeting  with  labor  leaders  today,  for 
example,  an  indication  that  manpower  con- 
trols are  on  the  way.  The  fact  is  that  this 
is  but  one  of  a  number  of  meetings  Mr.  Sym- 
ington has  held  with  groups  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
The  views  of  such  groups  are  Important  In 
Eounu  mojiliraiion  planning:  but  today's 
meeting  would  have  been  held  irrespective 
of  the  Korean  crisis. 

Americans  eire  anxious  to  do  everything 
necejisary  to  support  ihe  Korean  eflort.  But 
enthuclasm  must  be  tempered  with  Judg- 
ment and  restraint.  It  Is  essential  to  avoid 
riding  off  In  all  directions  at  once.  To  call 
for  general  mobilization  now  would  be  to  do 
Just  that.  Some  degree  of  mobilization  may 
become  necessary,  of  course,  to  support  the 
Korean  action  If  It  Is  protracted  or  If  erup- 
tions break  out  In  other  hot  spots.  The  labor 
market  is  ti?ht  in  certain  areas;  it  also  may 
be  essential  to  divert  some  production  for 
munitions  manufacture.  But  if  and  when 
such  steps  ere  necessary  a  great  deal  can 
b;  accomplished  on  a  limited  or  voluntary 
besis  short  of  all-out  mobilization.  IX  thera 
is  a  danger  In  complac3ncy,  there  also  is  a 
danger  that  precipitate  mobilization  would 
tie  up  the  country  and  achieve  one  of  the 
Russians'  purposes.  So  long  as  It  appears 
that  a  general  war  can  be  averted  through 
the  prompt  police  action  in  Korea,  we  must 
act  accordingly. 


Puerto  Ric?.n  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF   NEW   MEX:cO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  IQSQ 

Mr  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tra- 
der leave  heretofore  obtained.  I  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REccto  an  editorial 
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which  appeared  this  morning  In  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Pueifo  Rican 
Progress."  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  editorial 
which  reads  as  follows  i 

Puerto  Rican  Progress 

The  American  example  of  responsible 
stewardship  toward  dependent  territories  was 
carried  forward  in  noteworthy  fashion  re- 
cently when  President  Truman  signed  a  bill 
authorizing  Puerto  Rico  to  uTlte  Its  own  con- 
stitution. The  island  has  moved  with  rapid 
strides  In  recent  years  toward  complete  self- 
government.  It  was  given  the  right  in  1947 
to  elect  its  own  governor,  choosing  for  that 
ofBce  Luis  Munoz-Mariii  who  has  led  his 
people  steadily  toward  economic  as  well  as 
political  emancipation.  Now  the  members 
of  its  supreme  court,  the  last  remaining  of- 
ficials chosen  by  Washington,  will  be  locally 
elected.  And  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
decide  by  referendum  whether  they  wish  to 
adopt  a  constitution  of  their  own  in  con- 
formity with  the  stipulation  of  Congress  that 
it  shall  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  Include  a  bill  of  rights. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  governed  since  1917 
under  an  organic  act  adopted  by  Congress. 
The  projected  constitution  will  make  little 
or  no  change  In  the  character  of  the  Island's 
government.  But  It  will  give  Puerto  Ricana 
a  measure  and  symbol  of  Independence  which 
they  desired  and  are  entitled  to  as  associates 
of  the  United  States.  The  step  constitutes, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  observed. "proof 
of  our  Government's  democratic  practice  of 
Its  democratic  faith."  A  more  effective 
riposte  to  Soviet  yelpings  atwut  American 
imperialism  could  scarcely  be  presented  to 
the  world.  And  no  doubt  It  will  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  Puerto  Rico  in  free  de- 
votion to  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10  <legislatii'e  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D.  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  June  24.  Theodore  Graniks 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  in  cooper- 
ation with  Reader's  Digest,  presented 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  tele- 
vision and  radio  network  a  vital  and  in- 
teresting discussion,  which  has  created 
tremendous  interest  throughout  the 
transportation  world,  on  our  transporta- 
tion system.  The  broadcast  was  based  on 
ar  article  entitled  "All  the  Railroads 
Want  Is  a  Fair  Deal."  in  the  July  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  The  article  was  written 
by  John  L.  Becklcy.  former  Newsweek 
editor  in  charge  of  business  reports.  The 
speakers  were:  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
president.  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America:  Col.  Robert  S.  Henry,  vice  pres- 
ident. Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads; Chester  C.  Thompson,  president, 
the  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.;  and  Walter  W.  Bclson,  director  of 
public  relations,  the  American  Trucking 
A.-;sociations,  Inc. 

The  Reader's  Digest  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  shoirid  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  great  public  service  in 
having  entered  into  a  cooperative  ar- 


rangement whereby  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  presents,  each  month,  a  pro- 
gram based  on  one  of  the  magazine's 
articles.  In  advance  of  each  broadcast, 
the  Digest  prints  as  part  of  the  article 
an  announcement  telling  its  50.000,000 
readers  to  tune  to  their  local  NBC  sta- 
tion, for  a  discussion  of  all  sides  of  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  article.  I  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  program  based  on 
an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Digest  .and  have 
been  immensely  gratified  by  the  excel- 
lent response  to  this  arrangement.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  text  of  the  par- 
ticular broadcast  of  June  24  placed  in 
the  CoNCRESsioN.'kL  Record,  and  I  a."^k 
unanimous  cori.'=ent  to  that  effect. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  this  manuscript  will  make  3  '2  pages, 
at  a  cost  of  S273.34. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oxm  Tr.^nspobtation  System — Good  oa  Bad? 

Announceh  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  The  American  Forum  of 
the  Air,  founded  22  years  ago  by  Theo- 
dore Granik.  and  dedicated  to  the  full  and 
public  discussion  of  all  sides  of  all  issues, 
coming  to  you  from  the  NBC  Theater  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Now,  here  is  jaur  moderator,  Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Ge-^nik.  The  current  issue  of 
Reader  s  Digest  features  an  article  which  has 
the  transportation  world  all  excited.  It  is 
entitled  "All  the  Railroads  Want  Is  a  Fair 
Deal."  written  by  John  L.  Beckley.  former 
Newsweek  editor  in  charge  of  busmess  re- 
ports.    I  quote  from  the  article : 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads? Why  are  they  chronically  ailing?  Is 
It  InefBciency  or  dry  rot?  Are  they  being 
regulated  to  death?  ' 

"Contrary  to  popular  belief."  continues  Mr. 
Beckley.  "tliey  are  not  dying  of  old  age.  They 
are  being  slugged  Insensible  by  competitors 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer.  These  competi- 
tors are  skimming  the  cream  off  the  trans- 
portation business." 

The  American  Forum  of  the  >ir  In  coopera- 
tion with  Reader's  Digest,  has  therefore  in- 
vited all  these  competitors  in  the  transporta- 
tion business  to  a  round-table  discussion. 
We  are  pleased  to  present  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  president.  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America:  Rcbert  S.  Henry,  vice  president. 
Association  of  American  Railroads;  Chester 
C.  Thompson,  president,  the  American  Water- 
ways Operators.  Inc.;  and  Walter  W.  Belson, 
director  of  public  relations,  the  American 
Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

Gentlemen,  the  article  quotes  Martin 
Clement,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  as  follows: 

"We  subsidize  the  post  office  so  the  post 
office  can  subsidize  the  airlines  so  the  airlines 
can  cut  their  passenger  fares  and  take  away 
our  business." 

How  do  you  feel  about  that.  Admiral  Land? 

Admiral  Land.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Clement 
read  a  paragraph  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  Congressman  Welch  called  the  "Great 
Train  Robbery.  "  where  he  might  find  cut 
something  about  48  or  50  mUlions  dollars  a 
year  for  the  back  hall  of  empty  cars.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  total  air  mall  subsidy  for 
10  years  equals  the  post  car  deficit  for  1 
year. 

So  far  under  the  so-called  air  mall  subsidy 
the  users  of  air  mall  are  the  only  ones  sub- 
sidized. Eighty  percent  of  domestic  air  mail 
Is  now  carried  on  a  service  basis  in  no  way 
BUbsldlzed.  Airline  subsidy  Is  completely  ir- 
revelant  with  regard  to  railroad  problems  and 
their  solution. 

Chairman  Graniic.  Colonel  Henry* 
Colonel  He-nrt.  A  far  more  important  sub- 
sidy to  the  airlines  is  not  that  in  the  mail. 


It  Is  In  the  comparatively  free  use  of  Tery 
expensive  public  airports.  Here  In  the  dty 
of  Washington,  for  example,  there  Is  an  air- 
port which  cost  the  taxpayers  $23,000,000  to 
build;  It  costs  them  f  1.500.000  p)er  year  to 
operate,  and  they  get  much  less  than  that, 
very  much  less,  from  all  sources,  only  about 
tl20,000  a  year  In  landing  fees  from  the  air- 
lines, who  are  very  largely  the  principal  users 
of  the  airport.  By  contrast  you  have  a  rail- 
road station  here  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
nothing  to  build,  costs  them  nothing  to 
maintain,  but  instead  pays  $450,000  a  year  in 
taxes  net  to  the  taxpayers. 

Chairman  Granik.  Do  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that.  Admiral  Land,  before  we  go 
on? 

Admiral  Land.  I  have  a  very  brief  comment. 
As  far  as  aircraft  cost  is  concerned.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  note  that  scheduled  aircraft 
account  for  only  19.8  percent  of  the  total 
use  of  airports. 

Colonel  Henrt.  How  do  you  count  total 
use?     Each  aircraft  landing  and  taking  off? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes. 

Colonel  Henkt.  A  Piper  Cub  then  counts 
Just  the  same  as  a  42-passenger  airliner. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  the  use  of  the  air- 
port.   That  is  what  it  Is  for. 

Colonel  Henrt.  A  rat  and  a  horse. 

Mr.  Belson.  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  that 
airline  thing. 

Chairman  Granek.  We  will  come  back  to 
that  in  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Belson.  There  is  an  expression  Mr. 
Beckley  used  and  you  quoted  with  reference 
to  competitors  of  the  railroads  skimming  the 
cream  off  the  traffic  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  because  that  Is  a  very  catchy 
phrase.  The  difficult  part  of  that  is  that  like 
so  many  other  catchy  phrases,  it  wont  stand 
analysis  because  one  mans  cream  may  be 
another  mans  sour  milk.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  mean. 

Generally  the  raUroads  regard  cream  traffic 
as  all  high-rated  traffic,  and  high-rated  traffic 
is  generally  value  traffic.  Not  very  long  ago. 
in  fact  last  fall,  one  of  Mr  Clement's  own 
officers  told  the  Philadelphia  Bond  Club  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  handled 
f300.000.000  worth  of  that  cream  of  traffic 
the  year  before  and  It  had  cost  $350,000,000 
to  do  It,  pointing  out  that  it  cost  them  $1.17 
for  every  dollar  they  took  in  on  that  cream 
of  traffic.  Here  Is  what  It  means  to  the  aver- 
age person,  because  not  everyone  understands 
the  economics  of  railroading.  It  is  a  very  in- 
volved subject.  Let's  take  coal  from  eastern 
Tennessee  coal  fields  to  Atlanta.  The  rate 
on  that  is  $4  a  ton  approximately.  The  rail- 
roads can  haul  that  coal,  as  much  of  the  coal 
as  they  want  to,  and  make  a  fortune  hauling 
it.  The  trucks  couldn't  b3gin  to  haul  it. 
So  it  is  the  railroad's  cream  and  the  truck's 
sour  milk. 

Chairman  Granik.  Let's  get  back  to  the 
railroads  a  minute.  He  might  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  sour  milk. 

Colonel  Henrt.  Let  him  finish. 

Mr.  Belson.  I  will  round  it  out  and  Bob 
can  take  both  ends.  Let's  take  that  mil- 
linery which  the  ladies  are  Interested  in, 
moving  back  from  the  Tennessee  coal  fields. 
That  rate  Is  $4  a  hundred  or  $80  a  ton.  The 
trucks  can  make  money  on  that  and  deliver 
It  the  next  morning.  It  takes  the  railroads 
14  days,  but  the  railroads  can't  haul  that 
without  losing  on  It.  They  have  always  lost 
on  that  kind  of  traffic.  So  here  again  is 
truck's  cream  and  the  railroad's  sour  niilk. 

Colonel  Henrt.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  ts  business  which  trucks  can  handle 
better  than  railroads.  Our  problem  in  the 
railroad  business  is  this,  though,  that 
through  the  insistence  and  encctiragement 
given  to  our  various  competitors  by  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  enabled  to  hit  us  in  vari- 
ous places  where  we  live.  For  example,  Mr. 
Thompson's  friends  on  the  Waterways  take 
some  of  the  bulky  traffic  that  we  could  make 
money  on.  and  we  could  also  make  •  great 
deal  of  money  on  a  great  deal  of  the  tralDc 
which  goes  by  trucks,  because  remember  the 
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•Terajf  n?Tf  nu«  th#  trucks  receive  for  haul- 
tag  tmght  U  about  ave  times  the  average 
nyavK  that  the  mllnxwls  receive  for  haul- 
tag  the  arer^kge  ton  of  freight  by  rail. 

Mr  TH0MP3OX.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Colonel 
Henry,  what  the  railroad*  really  want  Is  a 
monopoly  cf  transportation  like  they  enjoyed 
In  this  country  from  1890  on  through  the 
late  i:20».  Isnt  that  th;  fact?  Lsnt  that 
the  th'me  of  the  entire  Beckley  article?  It 
ahould  hive  been  headed  or  entitled  "All 
the  Railroads  Want  Is  Another  Monopoly." 
rather  than  a  fair  deal. 

C-iIonel  Ren^t.  Oh.  that  U  ea-y  to  say.  but 
Krui  "ly  the  railroads  are  perfectly  wilUnsj 
to  take  their  full  and  fair  chance  In  compe- 
tition with  any  form  of  transportation  eo 
long  as  th?y  all  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
paT  their  own  way.' 

Mr  Thompson.  But.  Colonel  Henry,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  the  problems  and  the  diffl- 
rultles  of  the  railroads  traceable  to  campe- 
tltkm?  l£a  t  It  a  fact  that  the  mcs:  difflult 
problems  they  have  to  face  today  revolve 
oraur.d  feail-erbeddlng  and  labor  union  con- 
tracts and  local  taxation,  none  of  which  was 
brcui^ht  on  them  by  their  competitors? 

Colonel  Kknst.  Those  are  difficult  prob- 
lems^ of  course,  but  In  meeting  the  problems 
we  w?u'.d  be  In  a  much  better  position  to 
meet  any  problem  if  we  were  able  to  preserve 
the  pr.per  relationship  between  our  costs 
and  our  traffic,  and  that  revolves  largely 
around  the  question  of  volume.  If  your 
competition  Is  able  to  pick  you  off  wherever 
there  is  profit  to  be  made  and  leave  to  you  the 
business  on  which  there  is  no  profit  to  be 
aoMle — because  they  don't  «ant  that — they 
are  perfectly  will,  ^g  to  leave  that  to  us. 

Mr  BiLscjf.  That  Is  not  strictly  true  at  all. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  question  your  In- 
tegritr.  Bob.  at  all.  as  you  know,  but  that  la 
a  very  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  As  far  as 
volume  IS  concerned  you  are  doing  now.  to- 
day, certainly  75  percent  more  traffic,  you 
are  handling  more  tcn-mlles  than  you  han- 
dled 10  years  a-jo.  In  1943  you  handled  91 
percent  more,  nearly  double  your  1939  ton- 
mtle  traffic 

Ootosel  Ht.vBY.  Yes.      That  Is  true. 

Mr.  BKI.SON.  So  you  are  not  losing  any  vol- 
ume to  the  trucks  appreciably.  You  are 
again  steadily  gaining.  All  you  are  losing  is 
your  relative  motion.  I  am  inclined  to  go 
along  With  what  my  friend  says  here  to  the 
erect  that  what  Is  disturbing  the  railroads  is 
not  the  loes  of  business  so  much  as  the  loss 
of  monopoly  which  they  once  enjoyed.  You 
have  all  the  business  you  can  handle. 

Chairman  Gr.^nik.  You  are  bubbling  with 
•  question.  Admiral 

Admiral  Land.  Doesn't  the  subject  of  the 
complaint  of  rails  have  a  hollow  ring  because 
the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  subsidize 
the  rails  in  their  passenger  business  which  is 
run  at  a  loss  by  Increased  rates  on  freight 
wh'.ch  Is  run  at  a  profit? 

Colonel  Henxt.  Why  the  taxpayers?  What 
have  they  to  do  with  it?  The  taxpayer  don't 
give  US  a  dime.      They  take  it  from  us 

Admiral  Lano.  They  pay  all  your  revenue. 

Colonel  Htnry.  The  ta.xpayers^ 

Admiral  Land.  They  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  the  shippers  in  com- 
munities In  areas  where  there  is  :io  compe- 
tition also  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  railroads  be- 
cause the  railroad  s  policy  traditionally  has 
been  to  charge  all  the  traffic  wiL  bear  and 
still  retain  the  traflc. 

Colonel  HiNar  Then  what  Is  the  situation 
Of  the  poor  shipper  in  a  situation  where  he 
Is  not  ubie  to  take  advantage  of  the  so-called 
cheap  water  transportation?  After  all  the 
water  lines  r*«ch  only  about  a  crtaln  per- 
centage.     I  don  t  know  Just  what 

Mr  Thomj'son.  That  is  true,  but  the  sav- 
ings :n  trausportatlun  ccKits  that  are  afforded 
by  water  trarwpcrtatlon  reflect  theniselves 
over  the  entire  NatU  n.  and  everyone  bene.lta 
by  it.  We  are  talk.ng  about  you  mentioned 
•omeihing.  Colonel  Henry,  about  the  cream 


of  the  crop  or  taking  off  the  cre.\m.  That 
whole  milk  Is  mighty  weak  because  Inland 
water  transportation  can  only  handle  an 
average  of  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
ton-miles  of  freight  traffic  In  the  United 
States  from  1939  throut;h  1948.  That  was 
preity  weak  stuff  that  they  started  from. 

Colonel  H-NRT.  The  irUand  water  lines 
handled  last  year  about  7'i  percent  as  much 
traffic  as  the  railroads.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  much,  but  remember  that  the  inland 
waterways  only  have  10  percent  of  the  mile- 
age of  the  railroad*.  So  that  7' ^  percent  was 
concentrated  in  10  percent  of  the  mllea;;e. 
To  the  particular  railroads  Involved  It  was 
a  very  serious  situation.  It  didn't  mean 
much  to  some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  using  those  figures  do 
you  consider  the  volume  of  freight  that  the 
railroads  themselves  handled  by  water  trans- 
portation^ 

Colonel  Henrt.  I  don't  know.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  total  handled.  I  don't  know 
how  much  the  railroads  handled. 

Mr.  Thompson  On  the  Atlantic  Coast 
alone  In  1947.  according  to  the  official  fig- 
ures, the  railroads  handled  better  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  water  traffic. 

Cjionel  He.vrt.  Inland? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Harbors  or  inland,  just  as 
much  as  rivers  or  anything  else. 

Chairman  GR.»NrK.  Lets  hear  from  the 
tru?kers  a  moment      Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr  Eelscs.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  that 
subsidy  thing  when  I  let  Bcb  slide  in  there 
a  few  minutes  ago  without  interruption.  Ije- 
cause  It  IS  one  uf  those  things  that  becomes 
another  catch  phrase.  The  trucks  are  sub- 
sidies? I  don't  know  what  h;s  authority  for 
U  Is.  There  has  been  only  one  definitive 
study  of  subsidy  made  In  this  country  and 
that  was  by  Joe  Eastman,  an  unbiased  study. 
Of  course  the  lailroada  have  made  several 
studies  since  but  they  come  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  that  unbiased  viewpoint  on  tlie 
Civil  War  from  the  Southern  standpoint  ar- 
rangement. They  made  their  own.  TTioso 
aren't  worth  very  much  In  our  opinion.  We 
have  never  made  one  because  we  don't  think 
one  u.^der  cu.-  own  auspices  is  iQ  go<xl.  But 
Joe  Eastman  made  one  and  his  study,  the 
work  of  many  years  and  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  whole  highway  situation,  and 
the  railroad  situation.  Ilk).  discovered  that 
the  railroads  have  been  subsidized  but  that 
highway  transportation  is  not  subsidized. 

Colonel  Henry.  Dc  you  rememb?r  the  basts 
on  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
highway  transportation  was  not  subsidized? 

Mr  BR-son.  You  mean  the  partial  alloca- 
tion of  highway  expenses? 

Colonel  Henry  Yes.  Hew  many  billion 
dollars  did  the  study  prepared  for  Mr  East- 
ni"<n  say  had  been  sjjent  on  h  ghw?.ys  be- 
tween 1921  and  1937.  the  period  covered"* 

Mr.  Belson.  I  think  rcughly — I  don't  re- 
ca'I  exactly,  rpprcx'mately  40. 

Colonel  He.nry  Forty  and  a  h  ilf  How 
much  cf  that  had  been  paid  by  the  motor 
vehicle  users  of  the  highways? 

Mr  BcsoN.  Do  you  intend  now  to  quillfy 
as  an  expert  to  discuss  Joe  Eastman's  study 
and  want  me  to  qualify  in  rebuttal '• 

Colonel  Henry  If  it  is  going  to  be  brought 
In  I  might  as  well  discusj  It. 

Mr.  Belson  Do  you  want  to  discuss  the 
findings?  Do  you  dispute  Mr.  Eastman's 
flndingi? 

Colonel  Henry  I  am  trying  to  help  this 
audience  see  the  line  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  findings  were  arrived  at. 

Mr    Belson    Let's  not  do  that. 

Colonel  Henry.  Just  answer  my  question. 
How  much  money  was  paid  in  by  the  motor 
vehicle  users  In  that  same  17  years?  Twen- 
ty-five and  a  half  billion  was  spent  on  the 
highways  In  that  period  according  to  the 
stud".  How  much  of  that  was  paid  by  the 
motor  vehicle  users? 

Mr.  Bkl^on  Let  me  counter  with  the  re- 
mark that  until  the  advent  of  the  motor  ve- 


hicle ICO  percent  cf  everything  spent  on  all 
roads  y^  scent  by  nonvehicle  ov.-ners. 

Colonel  HrxRT.  Yes,  Indeed,  and  a  great 
many  roads  had  been  built. 

Mr.  Bzlson.  I  dont  want  to  go  Into  the 
Innards  of  Mr.  Eastman's  study. 

Colonel  Henst.  Let  s  don't  brin?  It  In  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  £tand  on  It  and  discuss 
It.     I  didn't  bring  it  In. 

Admiral  Land.  I  would  like  to  get  In  a 
blow  below  the  belt  there  on  this  subsidy 
question.  I  want  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distin^-uished  FFV  from  Vir-^mla  the 
statement  on  the  President's  Air  Policy  Board 
which  said  on  this  airways  system  at  least 
90  percent  of  It  could  be  char'o'ed  to  national 
defense. 

As  long;  as  I  have  the  floor  for  a  moment. 
It  might  be  a  pious  Idea  for  all  forma  of 
transportation  to  stop  criticizing  their  com- 
petitors and  improve  their  own  service  to 
passengers.  This  particularly.  Is  true  with 
regard  to  rails.  People  who  live  In  glass 
houses  shouldn't  throw  stones  and  for  God's 
sake  pull  down  the  blinds.     [Applause  1 

Colonel  Henby.  I  still  want  an  answer  to 
my  question. 

Chairman  Granik.  Mr,   Belson. 

Mr.  Belson.  I  still  ray.  Colonel  Henry.  I 
have  no  qualifications 

Colonel  Henry.  I  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Belson.  If  you  don't  mind  my  being 
Impertinent  and  I  don't  mean  to  be,  sir.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  a  study  as  compre- 
hensive as  Mr.  Eastman's  can  be  dissected 
by  any  of  us  here  tonight. 

Colonel  Henry.  We  are  discussing  a  very 
large  subject  in  a  very  short  time.  Th.it  Is 
the  reason  I  was  hoping  you  will  answer  the 
question  promptly.  I  will  now  answer  it  for 
you.  Twenty-five  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  was  spent  on  the  highways  In 
that  period  of  17  yea-s.  of  which  ten  and 
three-fourths  billion  dollars  was  paid  by  the 
motor  vehicle  users.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  study  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  they 
were  more  than  paying  their  way  was  that 
they  assigned  to  motor  ^rehicle  users  40  and 
a  fraction  percent  and  said  that  the  other 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  Improvements  of 
hi!?hways.  plus  all  the  cost  of  rl?ht-of-way, 
plus  all  the  cost  of  everything  spent  before 
1S:JI.  siiould  be  assi-jned  to  the  general  tax- 
pavers. 

Mr.  Belson.  IDo  you  quarrel  with  that? 

Colonel  Henry.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr    Belson.  Why? 

Colonel  Henry.  I  am  a  taxpayer. 

Mr  Belson.  Aren't  you  a  beneficiary  of 
highways,  whether  or  not  you  drive  a  car? 
Don't  you  get  your  mail  delivered?  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Colonel,  where  do  you  live  In 
town  here'' 

Colonel  Henry.  I  live  in  Alexandria. 

Mr.  B::lson.  Is  your  home  served  by  rail- 
road or  any  other  form  of  transportation 
than  highway? 

Colonel  He.nry.  There  are  railroads  all  over 
Ale;:andrla. 

Mr.  BELfON.  Bu:  they  don't  bring  you  coal 
and  food  and  move  your  household  goods. 

Colonel  Henry.  Certainly  r>ot.  but  they  put 
it  within  reach  of  the  people  who  do  bring 
It. 

Mr.  Belsci*  Do  they  give  you  flre  and  po- 
lice protection? 

Colonel  K'nry  But  we  pay  for  that  by 
our  t.  X  system. 

Mr.  BELroN.  Part  of  those  taxes  go  for  the 
highways  which  make  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion possible.    They  do  It  for  everybody  else. 

Chairman  Granik.  We  will  get  back  to  the 
waterways.     Co  ahead.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  Jiost  want  to  stress  that 
what  the  railroads  want  Is  a  monopoly  of 
transportation.  Their  entire  propaganda  has 
been  fed  to  the  public  for  the  last  fifieen  or 
twenty  years  h.'s  be-?n  directed  toward  mo- 
nopoly, and  Uiey  advocate  all  kinds  of  syn- 
thetic restrictioi\s  on  all  of  their  rompetlton 
for  the  sole  purpoce  of  ricrc?.slng  the  cost  of 
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competitive  tranaportation  bo  there  will  be 
no  competitors  after  that.  That  Is  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  railroad  campaign. 

Mr.  Henht.  What  does  water  transporta- 
tion cost.  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  mean  cost? 

Colonel  Hfnht.  Not  the  rate;  the  cost. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  cost  Is  much  lower  to 
the  shipper  and  to  the  general  public  than 
rail  transportation  or  any  other,  else  It  would 
not  be  so  successful  as  It  Is:  and  It  does  not, 
Colonel  Henry,  In  any  manner  adversely  af- 
fect the  railroads.  In  areas  of  this  country 
where  water  transportation  Is  of  the  heaviest 
density,  the  railroads  likewise  enjoy  the 
heaviest  freight  traffic  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Henst.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
Its  effect  upon  the  railroads.  I  am  speaking 
of  Its  effect  upon  that  poor  unwitting  and 
sometimes  unwilling  goat,  the  American  tax- 
payer. What  does  It  cost  the  taxpayer  to 
provide  so-called  cheap  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  doesn't  cost  the  tax- 
payer anything  because  the  taxpayer  bene- 
fits by  low-cost  water  transportation,  the 
same  as  the  railroads  benefit  in  the  harbors 
and  In  the  areas  where  they  operate  car 
ferries  and  other  floating  plants. 

Colonel  Henrt.  If  water  transportation  Is 
BO  economical,  why  Is  It  that  the  people  In 
that  business  are  so  unwilling  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  facilities  which  are  provided  for 
them  and  maintained  for  them  at  public 
expense  and  at  very  heavy  public  expense? 

Mr  Thompson.  The  facilities  you  are  talk- 
ing about  are  not  provided  exclusively  for 
water  transportation.  Everyone  In  the  Na- 
tion benefits  by  It.  The  national  defense 
aspects,  recreation,  water  supply  for  com- 
munities and  for  Indxistry  all  benefit  by  It. 
You  and  the  organization  you  so  ably  repre- 
sent would  saddle  that  entire  cost  upon  your 
competitor,  water  transportation,  and  it  is 
Inequitable.  It  Is  unfair,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  American  people  will  never  stand  for  It. 

Colonel  Henry.  Do  you  think  the  people  of 
this  country  benefit  by  having  railroads? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh.  certainly,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  provided  a 
lot  of  property  for  them  in  the  form  of  land 
grants  many  years  ago. 

Colonel  Henry.  For  which  the  railroads 
paid  back  the  Government  In  reduced  rates 
.  on  Government  freight  and  passengers  over 
a  period  of  many,  many  years  about  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment  granted   them. 

Mr  Belson.  There  are  a  few  clinkers  In 
that.  Bob.  that  haven  t  been  brought  to  pop- 
ular attention. 

Chairman  Granik.  Go  ahead  and  bring 
Out  the  clinkers. 

Mr.  Belson.  I  was  looking  over  a  little  law 
c;<se  up  In  the  Northwest  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  a  complaint  against  a  rail- 
road, charging  that  In  selling  the  land-grant 
property  which  they  got  free  from  the  Gov- 
ernment  

Colonel  Henht    Free?    Don't  say  "free." 

Mr.  Belson.  I  will  take  It  your  way — 
which  they  got  from  the  Government  free 
Initially,  in  selling  that  land  or  in  leasing 
that  land,  they  have  inserted  what  they  call 
a  traffic  clause  which  Is  a  neat  little  device 
that  requires  that  Just  s<5  lone  as  that  land  Is 
used  for  business  or  aerlculture  or  any  other 
purpose,  every  bit  of  property  coming  into 
that  land  or  going  out  of  that  land  goes  over 
that  named  railroad.  That  Is  the  charge. 
There  is  another  little  trick  In  connection 
with  the  selling  of  that  land  that  Is  very  In- 
teresting, and  I  would  like  you  to  answer 
this.  Isn't  It  true  that  while  the  railroads 
may  have  sold  some  of  this  land-grant  prop- 
erty tor  a  named  price  which  you  used  in 
your  calculation  to  produce  the  10  to  1,  that 
they  reserved  mineral  rights? 

Colonel  Henry.  They  might  have. 

Mr  Belson.  They  have,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Colonel  Henry  That  Is  not  the  price  that 
I  mentioned.  The  price  I  mentioned  was  the 
price  established  In  Mr.  Eastman's  study. 

Mr.  Belson.  It  could  not,  of  course,  com- 
prehend the  value  of  undiscovered  and  un- 
disclosed oil,  because  that  land  now  Is  dis- 
covered to  contain  coal  and  lead  and  Iron 
and  oil  and  a  ^.-eat  many  other  minerals. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Worth  possibly  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Admiral  Land.  I  would  like  to  get  another 
potshot  at  this  railroad  friend  of  mine  here. 

Chairman  Granik.  You  seem  to  be  taking 
those  potshots. 

Colonel  Henry.  This  seems  to  be  a  battle 
royal. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  Is  an  able  fellow.  He 
can  take  it.  Don't  shed  any  tears  over  the 
Colonel.     He  is  no  green  hand. 

Admiral  Land.  The  railroads  are  static; 
the  air  Is  dynamic.  In  the  last  10  years  air- 
line ton-mile  costs  have  been  reduced  17 
percent;  railroad  passenger  train  mile  costs 
have  Increased  63  percent.  A  thorough 
house-cleaning  Is  therefore  essential  with 
regard  to  railroad  contracts  with  labor.  In 
which  there  Is  entirely  too  much  feather- 
bedding.  We  In  the  air  transport  ttidustry 
do  not  want  to  get  Into  bed  with  you  on  this 
type  of  contract  In  our  Industry. 

Chairman  Granik.  Do  you  want  to  answer 
that  potshot  or  make  e  statement  about 
that? 

Colonel  Henry.  We  will  jUst  let  that  one 
ride. 

Mr.  Belson.  Let's  see  If  we  can  come  at 
this  from  another  angle.  Colonel.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Although  It 
took  the  railroads  a  very  long  time  to  make 
joint  rates  and  joint  routes  with  each  other, 
I  guess  until  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
although  they  had  been  going  since  1830, 
more  or  less,  why  don't  the  railroads  make 
joint  rates  with  bus  lines,  with  trucks,  air- 
lines, and  waterways?  Why  don't  you  make 
Joint  rates  and  Joint  routes  and  joint  ac- 
commodations with  other  forms  of 
transport? 

Colonel  Henry.  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
we   do   make    Joint    rates   and   routes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes:  they  make  them. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ordered  them  to  make  them,  and  they  have 
taken  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  all  water  transport  Into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  keep  from 
making  them.  That  Is  how  they  are  making 
them. 

Colonel  ELzNRT.  It  Is  my  impression  that 
we  are  required  to  make  them,  and  our 
share  is  '20  percent  less  than  It  would  be  If 
we  handled  the  business  on  our  own  ac- 
count, but  I  am  not  a  rate  expert. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Belson.  people  who 
are  attempting  to  establish  a  monopoly 
don't  want  to  share  their  business  with 
anybody. 

Mr  Belson.  I  think  so.  I  would  agree 
with  that.  But  so  that  the  people  generally 
who  are  listening  understand  exactly  what 
Is  meant  by  joint  rates,  you  can  take  a  ship- 
ment now  on  the  New  York  Central,  say, 
from  New  York,  and  It  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  lines  of  three  or  four  other  railroads 
If  necessary,  and  the  passenger  can  do  the 
same  thing.  Eventually  the  shipment  gets 
out  to  the  coast  on  an  original  bill  of  lading 
on  the  New  York  Central,  say.  but  all  you 
have  to  see  Is  the  one  railroad.  But  the 
truciis  are  not  included  in  that  scheme  by 
the  railroads,  so  you  cannot  send  a  package 
now  from  New  York  or  any  place  else  in  the 
country  which  will  be  pxart  way  by  rail  and 
then  part  way  by  truck,  except  In  those 
places  where  the  rails  do  have  a  hired  truck 
line.  Tfie  only  thing  the  rails  will  do.  as  I 
understand  It.  with  possibly  a  slight  excep- 
tion here  and  there.  Colonel,  Is  maintain 
a  master  and  servant  relationship,  which  1 
think  goes  to  the  line  of  your  thinking,  Chet. 


Mr.  Thompson.  Certainly.  They  want  to 
keep  It  in  the  family.  Walter. 

Chairman  Granik.  Let  the  Colonel  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  Belson.  I  am  addressing  that  to  the 
Colonel. 

Colonel  Henry.  I  don't  know  any  particu- 
lar reason  why  any  line  of  business  should 
give  up  its  business  to  any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness j'jst  for  the  pleasure  of  It. 

Mr.  Belson.  Couldn't  you  do  a  lot  of  your 
business  cheaper?  Look,  you  are  losing 
money,  and  admittedly  so,  on  a  good  deal  of 
your  branch-liue  business — passenger  and 
freight.  Suppose  that  you  were  to  haul  peo- 
ple to  Chicago,  let's  say.  from  the  main 
metropolitan  area,  and  then  If  they  have  to 
go  on  a  branch  line,  send  that  party  out  by 
a  bus  which  is  now  serving  that  community, 
or  send  the  package  out  by  a  truck  line  which 
Is  serving  that  community,  and  do  It  all  at 
one  time? 

Admiral    Land.  Or    by   airplane. 

Mr.  Belson.  Or  send  them  by  air,  If  you 
can. 

Colonel  Henry.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of 
th.it   sort   of  thing   is  done. 

Mr.  Bklson.  Not  under  the  relationship 
that  I  am  mentioning,  that  I  know  of. 

Colonel  Henrt.  There  is  no  particular  rea- 
son why  It  should  be  done  on  any  particular 
sort  of  relationship.  It  is  done  as  a  business 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Belson.  You  don't  do  It  with  truck 
lines  like  you  do  It  with  other  railroads. 

Colonel  Henry.  Why  should  we? 

Mr.  Belson.  Because  you  do  It  for  your  own 
benefit.  When  two  railroads  make  an  inter- 
line arrangement,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  each. 
Including  the  originating  line. 

Colonel  Henry.  We  use  truck  lines  where  It 
Is  to  our  benefit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Belson.  On  a  master-and-servant  rela- 
tion. 

Colonel  Henry.  Tjhat  Is  just  language,  mas- 
ter and  servant. 

Mr  Belson.  I  don't  think  It  la  Just  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel 
Henry  how  healthy  the  railroads  were  25 
or  30  years  ago  when  they  had  no  competi- 
tion, when  there  was  no  modern  transporta- 
tion, when  the  airplane  had  not  been  aclapted 
to  commercial  use,  and  when  there  were  no 
busses  and  no  trucks.  Practically  the  entire 
railroad  system  was  bankrupt  then.  There 
were  receiverships.  Several  of  the  major 
railroads  were  In  receivership.  They  were 
still  crying  that  they  weren't  getting  enough 
money,  that  they  were  having  difficulties. 
Now  they  have  competition,  and  all  at  once 
they  swing  it  around  and  say,  "Our  com- 
petitors are  causing  all  of  our  troubles." 

Colonel  Henry.  I  at  least  never  said  and 
I  don  t  know  any  responsible  railroad  man 
who  does  say  that  all  our  troubles  are  due 
to  competitors.  Every  business  has  troubles, 
and  it  Is  part  of  the  business  of  every  busi- 
ness to  meet  those  troubles.  But  the  difficult 
point  is  that  we  are  expected  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, truly  tax-paying,  paying  taxes  which 
don't  go  to  support  railroad  roadbeds  but 
which  go  to  support  schools  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  these  other  things  you  speak  of. 
We  are  expected  to  be  truly  self-supporting, 
truly  taxpaylng.  to  pay  our  own  way.  to  meet 
our  own  costs,  terminal  costs  are  well  as  road 
costs,  and  to  compete  with  very  Important 
and  very  able  and  very  fine  transportation 
systems  that  are  not  subject  to  that  same 
rigorous  requirement. 

Mr.  Beuson.  Then.  Colonel.  It  amounts  to 
this:  It  Is  not  economic,  but  your  feelings 
•re  hurt. 

Colonel  Hknrt.  My  feelings  are  of  no  great 
•onsequence.  but  my  point 

Mr.  Belson.  Your  corporate  feelings. 

Colonel  Hxn«t.  Nor  our  corporate  feeUnga. 
They  don't  count.  The  point  is  that  It  is  un- 
economic to  the  American  people  that  the 
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puJ3:ic  la  ptijia€  o»"  ^°'  '^  transportation 
tHmn  It  would  h«Te  to  p«y.  not  In  rates  but 
IB  Uxes.  Attn  tU.  tiw  biggest  Item  of  ex- 
ci  every  fsir-lly  xnd  every  business  in 
I   tteae   davs    is    taxes.     Things   that 

,  uxn  shouJd  be  scrutinized  carefully. 

the  relaUTe  saving  and  other  things.  If 
ytm  co«M  MtfUM  tUM.  would  be  a  great  deal 
■tor*  then  ta  other  fields. 

Mr  THOiiPsoK.  You  might  reduce  taxes  if 
tiie  Nition  adopted  the  program  of  the  Asso- 
clat:3n  of  American  Railroads,  but  you 
kn't  reduce  freight  rates.  It  doesn't 
aaf  tfUlerence  to  Mr.  Jchn  Q.  Public 
r  he  sperds  his  mcney  for  taxes  or 

_^_  rates      He  cenainly  would  pav  more 

in  higher  freight  rates  than  he  does  pay  In 
Uxes  If  ycu  fellows  had  the  moncpo'.y  that 
you  are  seeking 

CtAlrman  CtmJrac  Admiral  Land,  do  you 
w»nt  to  get  a  wcrd  in  there' 

Admiral  Laitj.  Fools  step  in  where  angels 
fMtf  to  tread  I  want  to  make  one  susrgestlon. 
again  to  the  FFV  here  The  real  difllculty 
with  the  rails  is  not  lack  of  business,  because 
the  mere  business  you  get.  the  more  money 
you  make  It  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  trans- 
late business  into  profit. 

Chairman  GeaifiK.  Colonel,  do  you  want  to 
comment  on  thaf 

Colonel  Hnr^T  .  Of  course  that  Un't  quite 
correct.  We  are  not  translating  business  into 
prcflts.  I  am  sorry  to  sav.  not.  as  much  profit 
as  we  should.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  more  business  we  get,  the  more 
money  we  lose  That  Is  the  very  essence  of 
the  railroad  business  The  more  tons  you 
can  put  m  %  car.  the  more  cars  you  can  put 
on  a  train,  the  more  trains  you  can  put  on 
a  track,  the  more  passengers  jou  carry  In  a 
train  the  more  money  you  make. 

Admiral  Laictj  Is  that  true  of  passengers 
over  *he  last  few  years'* 

Colonel  RENaT    Oh.  yes. 

Admiral  I.\.vd  That  Isn't  according  to  my 
rmllroed  statistics. 

Mr  Thomj'son.  That  isn't  the  way  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmlas^lcn  says  it. 

Mr  Eesch  That  isn't  the  wav  less-than- 
earload  business  shapes  up.  either  You 
have  more  less-than-carloads  than  you  had 
as  years  ago 

Co'.onel  HkJntT.  We  have  a  great  deal 
heavier  operating  expenses  than  we  had  25 
years  ago 

Mr    Belsow    That  Is  something  else. 

Colonel  Hxjnr  But  If  we  had  less  pas- 
senger business  than  we  have,  we  would  lose 
more  money  than  we  are  not  now  losing,  if 
you  ^et  what  I  mean. 

M'  Thompson.  That  Is  clear.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Chairman  GkAwm.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion. 
Our  Transportation  System— Good  or  Bad"* 
Our  speakers  have  been  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Laud,  preaideni.  Air  Transport  Association 
ot  Axneiica:  Col.  Robert  S  Henry,  vice-presi- 
dent. AsBcciatlon  of  Auierican  Railroads; 
Cheater  C.  Thompson,  president,  the  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Ojjerators,  Inc  .  and  Walter 
W  Bciaon.  director  of  public  relations,  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

AMr^or.NCza.  For  reprints  of  this  discus- 
si.-n.  send  10  cents  to  Ransdell.  Inc  .  printers 
and  publishers.  Washmgiuu  18.  D  C.  That 
IS  10  cents  to  R-a-n-s-d-e-1-1.  Ransdell.  Inc., 
WaahHyfton  18.  D.  C. 

Join  us  a^ain  next  week  at  this  time  for 
a  dificusslon  on  the  vital  question.  Is  the 
Constitution  a  Ufxlern  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernmenf*  Our  sfje^ikers  will  bfl  Senator 
HrBE«T  H  HcMPMarx.  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Senar-jr  IC^ai.  E.  MvNtrr,  Repub- 
lican cf  Soi'lh  Dakota. 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  founded 
and  moderated  by  Theodore  Granik.  has  been 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  the  National 
Br'Jttdcas'.ing  Co  and  has  come  to  ycu  trom 
Washington,  D  C 

ThU  L»  John   Eatchelder  st>ealclng. 


Addrefsej  Made  by  Vice  President  Bark- 
Icy;  George  Killion.  President  of  the 
American  President  Lines;  and  T.  H. 
Bossert,  President  of  New  York  Ship- 
buildin;  Co.,  at  Launching  of  the  Steam- 
ship "President  Jackson"  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  at  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Tues- 
day. June  27,  1950 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

LN  THE  HCU3E  OF  REPRESENT -\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  exercises  inci- 
dent to  the  l.iunching  of  the  steamship 
President  Jackson,  of  the  American 
President  Lines,  at  the  New  York  Ship- 
buildinj  Co..  Camde.i.  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday. 
June  27,  1950.  were  of  a  character  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  an  efficient  and  ade- 
quate merchant  marine,  and  hkewise 
the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  at 
all  times  that  skilled  force  of  workers, 
without  which  this  Nation  would  be  in  a 
serious  way  in  the  event  of  war  emer- 
gency. The  addresses  were  dehvered  by 
Vice  President  Barkley :  George  T.  Killi- 
on. president  cf  th?  American  President 
Lines;  and  Thomas  H.  Bossert.  president 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  I 
have  included  them  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, in  accordance  wuth  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted  to  me: 

REM.MtXS       BT       THE       HONORADLE       ALBEN       W. 

Barklet  at  the  L.\dnc:iing  of  the  Steam- 
ship FmisiDENT  Jackson,  ■  Cami;ew.  N.  J., 
ON  June  C7,  19C0 

We  are  witnesoi.ia;  tcd.iv  the  launching  of 
the  steamship  President  Jackson,  one  of  six 
passenger  vessels  placed  under  construction 
under  the  Merchant  Marino  Act  of  1938  which 
sets  forth  as  our  national  maritime  policy 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  adsquate  for  the  needs  of  both 
trade  and  defense. 

The  1936  act.  as  you  know,  provides  for 
placing  American  owners  and  operators  of 
merchant  vessels  on  a  par  with  their  foreign 
competitors.  It  costs  more  to  build  ships 
In  this  country  and  operate  them  under  the 
American  flag  Therefore,  the  Government 
makes  up  the  disparity  in  construction  » nd 
operating  costs  to  Insure  enough  ships  to 
cdrry  a  substanLial  portion  of  the  water- 
borne  export  and  Import  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  serve  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

These  new  ships,  therefore,  will  correct  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  American  merchant 
marine — lack  of  passenger  lift,  and,  more 
important,  lack  of  troop  lift  in  case  of  war. 
Two  ether  vessels  like  this  are  scheduled 
to  go  down  the  ways  at  Camden  in  the  next 
6  months.  All  three  will  join  tiie  round- 
the-world  fleet  of  Amertcan  President  Lines. 
At  Quincv  Mass  ,  two  large  passenger  ves- 
sels are  under  construction  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean service  of  American  Export  Lines. 
One  of  them  waa  launched  on  June  3.  and 
the  other  is  scheduled  to  be  Umnchrd  In 
about  3  months. 

At  Newport  News.  Va..  a  great  superllner, 
rated  at  18,000  (jroea  tona — the  largest  com- 


mercial vessel  ever  laid  down  lu  tills  coun- 
try—Is taking  form  on  the  ways  This  ship, 
which  will  carry  2,000  passengers  In  the 
North  Atlantic  service  of  United  States  Lines, 
will  equal  the  fastest  traus-Atlmtlc  sched- 
ules, making  the  crossing  in  a  )out  4  days. 
She  Is  expected  to  be  launchet.  next  April, 
and  will  go  Into  service  a  year  later. 

These  six  passenger  liners  aie  part  of  a 
postwar  shipbuilding  program  Inaugurated 
by  the  former  United  States  Mcrltlme  Com- 
mission, now  supplanted  by  tlie  Maritime 
Administration  and  Federal  Maritime  B(^ard 
in  the  Department  of  Commeice. 

There  aie  three  reasons  why  T/e  need  more 
passenger  ships  under  the  Arierlcan  flag: 
First,  because  we  do  not  have  enough  ships 
to  meet  the  demand  for  passtnger  ser  ice. 
In  1939  we  had  127  passenger  i.hips.  Today 
we  have  only  49.  Even  with  these  dlx  new 
ships  in  service,  our  fleet  will  have  t  pas- 
senger-carrying capacity  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  capacity  of  the   19  J9  fleet. 

Second,  bec.iuse  we  must  provide  ourselves 
with  enough  troopships  to  meet  any  national 
emergency.  We  must  have  more  ships  im- 
mediately so  that  troops  can  be  cairled  to 
any  part  of  the  world  to  protect  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  living.  Our  prusent  lack  of 
parsen^er  vessels,  and  consequs^^tly  of  sulfl- 
cient  troop-lift  potential,  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  no  passenger  ships  w  ;re  built  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  six  ships  now  und^r 
construction  will  help  this  iituation,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  the  ciniplete  answer. 
The  armed  services  have  esiimaied  tiiat  v;o 
need  about  50  new  passenger  ships  in  all, 
with  troop-carrying  capacity  cf  2.000  to 
lO.L'OO  each,  to  overcome  the  present  defi- 
ciency in  the  troop-Uft  capacity  of  our 
merchant  ships  and  militay  transports 
combined. 

Third,  because  we  must  kee])  up  our  ship- 
building plant  and  shipbuild  ng  and  ship- 
repair  skills.  To  provide  against  a  possible 
future  national  emergency,  we  must  have  the 
operating  construction  and  re  lair  yards  and 
a  good  nucleus  of  trained  ar  d  experienced 
personnel  in  them,  from  which  to  expand  to 
a  wartime  level  of  productlo  i.  The  Presl- 
denfs  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  stilted  its  opinion  ir  1947  that  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  national  concern  if  the 
number  of  men  actually  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  in  private  i  nd  naval  ship- 
yards should  drop  below  60.0110.  Now  there 
are  less  than  35.000  employed  In  commercial 
and  naval  yards  on  construtrtion.  We  are 
faced  with  Immediate  prospect  of  further 
reduction  of  employment  m  commercial 
yards  due  to  lack  of  new  cons  ruction.  This 
year  there  are  under  const  .-uction  or  on 
order  throughout  the  world  a  total  of  882 
vessels,  only  28  of  which  are  being  built  m 
American  shipyards.  Included  in  that  total 
of  882  are  134  passenger-carrying  vessels  of 
1.211.624  gross  tons.  Only  i  of  these,  of 
129.500  gross  tons,  are  being  built  in  Amer- 
ican yards.  All  six  will  be  completed  by 
the  spring  of  1951.  except  for  the  superllner. 
which  is  scheduled  for  delivery  In  the  spring 
of  1952. 

We  are  far  from  parity  in  the  passenger 
ship  fleld  compared  to  othtr  nations.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  only  one  modem 
passenger  vesoei — the  8t?amj-hlp  Amcnca — • 
in  operation  in  the  all-important  North  At- 
lantic service  between  here  and  chann::! 
ports  in  E Jiope.  The  present  dependence  ua 
foreign  shipping  is  humlliatii  g  to  the  .Amer- 
ican people.  Porelgn-flig  ships — British, 
Ehitch.  French — are  carrying  :he  bulk  of  tha 
trade  This  pitiful  situation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  is  due  to  he  foolish  pol- 
icy cf  Indifference  on  the  par:  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  our  fleet  in  the  time  of  peace.  We 
well  remember  two  times  within  our  genera- 
tion when  we  had  to  rush  fr-verishly  to  get 
ready  for  emergencies  cost  u;>on  us.     II  on» 
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life  can  be  saved  by  being  prepared  let  us  be 
prepared. 

The  steamship  President  Jackson,  her  sis- 
ter ship  on  the  ways  at  Camden,  and  the 
three  ether  passenger  vessels  now  under  con- 
struction under  the  postwar  shipbuildinjf 
program,  are  worthy  additions  to  the  Ameri- 
can-flag fleet.  All  are  of  the  most  modern 
and  advanced  design,  offering  speed,  com- 
fort, and  safety  unsurpassed  ty  the  ships  of 
any  flag  on  the  high  seas.  Modern  develop- 
ments In  vessel  design,  engineering,  and  nav- 
igating feaim-es  Injure  dependability  and 
safety. 

Important  also  are  the  special  provlslona 
which  have  been  made  for  rapid  conversion 
of  these  vessels  to  troop-transport  status 
should  the  need  arise.  The  reliability  of 
special  features  of  design  and  engineering  so 
valuable  for  commercial  operation  will  be 
doubly  Important  to  wartime  operation  of 
the  ships. 

With  such  vessels  as  the  Prcndent  Jack.ion. 
the  American  flag  will  regain  its  rightful 
place  on  the  high  seas.  This  vessel  will  carry 
our  flag  around  the  globe,  taking  it  Into  ports 
where  It  will  be  greeted  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  democracy  to  bring  peace  and  order 
to  a  troubled  world. 

Reeum*  op  Remarks  by  George  Killion, 
President  of  A.merica.v  President  Lines, 
AT  THE  Launching  of  the  "President 
Jackson"  at  the  New  York  Shipbcildino 
Corp.  Yard.  Camden,  N.  J..  Junk  27,  1950 
At  the  outset  Mr.  Killion  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  many  honored  guests  who  are 
attending  today's  launching.  These  In- 
cluded Alben  W.  Barkley.  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States:  Mrs,  Barkley.  sponsor  of 
the  ship:  Italian  Ambassador  Alberto  Tarkl- 
ani:  Ceylon  Ambassador  Corea:  Indonesia 
Ambassador  Sastromajojo:  George  G.  Sharp, 
designer  of  the  President  Jackson:  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A.  Kimball;  Rear 
Adm.  William  Callaehan.  Commander,  Mili- 
tary Se;is  Transport  Service:  Rear  Adm.  C.  D. 
Wheelock.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 
United  States  Navy;  Vice  Adm.  Merlin 
ONeill,  Commandant,  United  States  Coast 
Guard:  Rear  Adm.  Halert  C.  Shepheard.  Chief 
of  the  Merchant  Vessel  Inspection  Division, 
United  Slates  Coast  Guard;  Brig.  Gen.  Paul 
F.  Your.t.  Commander  of  the  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation;  MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  tor  Transjxjr- 
tatlon:  Rear  Adm.  Paul  L.  Mather,  member  of 
Federal  Maritime  Board:  South  Trimble.  Jr., 
member  of  Federal  Maritime  Board:  Capt. 
Lucius  A.  Chapel,  aide  to  John  Koehler, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Vice  Adm.  W^.  W  Smith,  former  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission; 
Joseph  K.  Carson,  former  member  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission;  David 
Coddaire,  former  memlier  o'  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission:  Leslie  L.  Elffle. 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  following  Members  of  Concress  were 
also  present:  Representative  Herbert  C. 
Bonner.  North  Carolina;  Representative 
Frank  W  Boykin,  Alabama;  Representative 
John  F.  Shelley,  California;  Representative 
John  J.  .\llen.  Jr..  California;  Representative 
Edgar  A.  Jonas.  Illinois;  Representative 
Charles  A.  Wolvehton,  New  Jersey:  Repre- 
sentative Charles  R.  Howell.  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Killion  said: 

"This  magniflcent  new  vessel  we  are  to 
launch  is  to  lie  named  for  President  -Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  courage  and  progressive  phi- 
Icssopby  have  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  helped 
to  build  this  great  Nation. 

"In  that  same  progressive  spirit  we  have 
now  embarked  on  a  proj:ram  ol  building  a 
modern  merchant  marine. 


"We  have  resolved  to  engage  In  a  new 
shipbuilding  program  with  full  knowledge 
that  a  vaBt  fleet  of  new  vessels  are  being 
constructed  In  other  lands  to  operate  under 
fla?s  that  forced  most  of  our  merchant  ves- 
sels from  the  sea  lanes  soon  after  the 
termination  of  World  War  I. 

"As  all  of  you  know,  the  result  was  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  oi  the  Nation,  to 
labor,  and  to  Industry. 

"More  than  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  is  involved  now.  for  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  world  leadership  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  carries  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  that  sea  lanes  are  main- 
tained to  the  ports  of  all  free  nations.  A 
large  part  of  that  responsibility  must  be 
shouldered  by  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

"In  discharging  that  responsibility  we 
must  assure  that  the  worlds  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  will  be  borne 
peacefully  to  and  from  other  free  countries, 
thus  providing  the  most  important  single 
factor  that  will  keep  those  nations  free. 

"In  that  undertaking  we  are  backed  by 
President  Truman,  the  Congress,  by  labor, 
and  by  the  many  diversified  interests  that  are 
es.sential  to  the  well  being  of  the  Nation. 
We  confidently  e::pect  the  continuation  of 
that  support.  The  President  Jackson  consti- 
tutes the  initial  contribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican President  Lines  to  that  program. 

"Two  sister  ships,  the  Pre.$fd<'nr  Adams  and 
the  President  Hayex,  are  being  rushed  to 
completion  on  adjoining  ways  and  will  join 
the  Prestdent  Jackson  in  the  near  future. 
They  will  be  operated  on  the  round-the- 
world  route  and  will  be  followed  by  four 
others  now  in  the  planning  stag°. 

"Although  the  President  Jackson  will  carry 
cargo  on  a  high-speed  schedule,  she  is  essen- 
tially a  passenger  vessel,  affording  every 
luxury  the  art  of  modern  shipbuilding  can 
devise.  Thousands  ol  men  and  women  will 
be  safely  transported  to  30  ports  of  17  nations 
all  over  the  world.  I  trust  that  this  mag- 
nlflcent  ship  will  bring  them  many  days  of 
comfort,  relaxation,  and  Joy. 

"This  ship  is  exceptionally  well  constructed 
to  fulfill  that  wish,  and  is  a  great  credit  to 
the  fine  artisans  and  engineers  who  have 
created  her  and  who  maintain  the  enviable 
reputation  of  her  builders,  '.he  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp. 

"Upon  completion  the  Pre.udent  Jackson 
will  be  manned  by  seamen  who  will  carry  on 
the  fine  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down  since  the  days  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
May  It  always  be  lor  them  a  happy  ship.  It 
should  be  a  happy  ship,  for  ship  arfd  crew 
Will  symbolize  the  renaissance  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

"Alihough  the  President  Jackson  is  in- 
tended for  peace,  her  design  is  such  that 
she  may  be  quickly  converted  mto  a  vessel  of 
war.  She  will  serve  us  well,  whatever  the 
future  may  have  In  store  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"May  Cod  grant  her  a  long  and  a  useful 
life. 

"It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Vice  President 
Barkley  and  his  gracious  lady  .should  be  with 
us  today,  for  he  clearly  exemplifies  the  high 
Ideals  and  progressive  spirit  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son whose  name  this  great  new  ship  will 
carry  throughout  her  long  and  illustrious 
life.'"' 

Resum*  op  Remarks  by  T.  H.  Bossert.  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp  . 

AT      THE      LaINCHING      OP     THE      "PRESIDENT 

J.^CKsoN.••  Camden,  N.  J.,  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  Vict  President,  Mrs.  Barkley,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
welcome  you  to  New  York  Ship  for  the  chris- 
tening of  the  steamship  President  Jackson, 


the  first  of  the  new  round-the-wor'.d  luxury 
liners  for  the  American  President  Lines. 

"Old  Hickory  would  be  proud  of  this  ship 
bearing  his  name.  He  was  noted  for  his 
common  touch  and  common  sense.  And  It's 
certainly  just  plain  common  sense  for  this 
country  to  build  ships  that  can  serve  us 
equally  well  In  war  and  peace.  The  President 
Jackson  Is  that  kind  of  ship.  We  hope  she 
spends  her  life  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
foreign  trade.  But  if  the  occasion  arises, 
with  a  minimum  of  conversion,  she  can  carry 
our  troops  speedily  and  safely  to  any  corner 
of  the  world. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  KUllon,  president  of 
the  American  President  Lines,  for  his  cour- 
age in  Initiating  this  first  postwar  program 
under  conditions  Uicident  to  unfavorable 
construction  and  operational  subsidies.  It  is 
essential  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress realize  that  the  building  and  operation 
of  ships  Is  as  necessary  and  vital  In  peace- 
time as  in  war. 

Wq  are  proud  of  this  addition  to  our 
American  merchant  marine.  However,  as 
she  slides  down  the  way.  shortly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  her  two  sister  ships,  we  have  a 
feeling,  may  I  .say.  of  frustration,  for.  short 
of  a  national  emergency,  these  ways  from 
which  ships  have  glided  to  flght  in  two  world 
wars  will  never  again  be  used  to  launch 
ships.  Without  new  work,  by  this  time  next 
year  all  ways  in  this  yard  will  be  empty  and 
employment  at  an  all-time  low.  In  effect, 
the  entire  Industry  Is  being  permitted  to 
slowly  die  on  the  vine.  Why.  you  may  ask? 
Tlie  answer  is  simple.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  experiences  gained  through 
two  world  wars,  we  wait  until  we  are  in  a 
Jam.  hoping  to  muddle  through.  The  results 
are  wasted — manpower,  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  We  are  poor  housekeepers,  for 
we  fail  in  our  peacetime  economy  to  provide 
for  a  modern  merchant  fleet. 

In  1939  our  passenger  fleet,  while  some  126 
vessels,  only  had  a  capacity  cf  40,000.  Our 
present  passenger  fleet  ( Including  the  6  new 
ships  now  building)  numbers  only  59  vessels 
with  a  capacity  of  20.000.  Many  are  25  years 
or  older,  relatively  otisolete,  inefficient,  and 
with  outmoded  slow-speed  propulsion.  They 
are  not  capable  of  future  requirements  and 
would  be  prey  to  the  modern  submarine. 

We  should  be  independent  of  presumed 
allies  for  carrying  our  troops  in  case  of  war. 
Our  past  war  bills  paid  to  foreign  lines  for 
carrying  our  troops  would  stagger  you.  As 
an  example,  we  paid  about  a  million  dollars 
per  trip  for  the  Queens  alone.  Tcday.  ECA 
re[X)rts  foreign  yards  have  received  from  us 
»1U4.003.000.  in  indirect  aid  alone.  If  the 
present  situation  in  the  Far  East  would 
require  the  use  of  cur  troops,  we  would  again 
have  sold  ourselves  short.  This  is  not  pre- 
paredness.    Tills  is  not  economy. 

A  little  over  50  years  ago.  the  present  site 
of  this  yard  was  a  farm,  a  few  pigs,  chickens, 
one  or  two  cows.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  told  there 
was  also  a  strawberry  patch.  No  doubt  the 
owners  at  that  time  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  liability.  Times  have  changed. 
Farms  now  are  of  a  certain  Importance. 

Do  we  want  to  see  this  vast  plant  with  its 
modern  facilities  idle,  its  skilled  and  trained 
craftsmen  who  have  given  the  best  of  their 
lives  to  the  building  of  ships  confronted  with 
perennial  unemployment?  Do  we  want  to 
return  all  this  to  the  farm,  the  cows,  and 
chickens?     The  answer  is.  "No. " 

Then  it  Is  up  to  all  patriotic  American 
citizens,  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  this  does  not  happen  here 
or  elsewhere.  We  must  continue  to  build 
more  President  Jacksons,  proud  and  fine 
ships  to  carry  America  and  Americans  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  peace.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  acccmplish  all  that  is  expected 
of  us  if  there  be  w^^r. 

Thank  you. 


\ 
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AoOt  I 

DU  Yoa  Har>p«i  Ta  Heir  Repr^scntatire      Deal'i,  Hidjn?  b  tl;e  C'oak  cf  Neglect, 
De'vey  Siort?  Fells  Six  More  Maintenance  Wcrkmea 


EXTENSION  C?  REMARKS 

HON.  C.  W.  (imi)  B!SHO? 

c^  nxctcis 

IN  TJS,  HOrSE  OF  rz?r3£5:ctat:\'h:3 

Wednesday.  July  12.  n50 

Mr.  BIGHOP  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.d-r 
le£V3  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxccBO.  I  include  the  foUowins  article 
from  th«  Washinston  Tunes-Herald: 

X3a  Too  HAvm  To  Bsa*  Rzr3Lisz:rTArrrz 

Okwtt  Sk:>»t' 
Ttas  tnnr*'MT  to  the  H'~use  ct  Represent.a- 
tlTcs  aMps  «b»n  Cxwrr  Srobt  stands  np. 
Ke  u  ooc  of  tb«  best  craton  oa  the  Hul. 
B*  has  »  foMen  voice,  a  crli{«er -quick  aur.d. 
an  cl«sUia£tine  memory,  a  neat,  a  rery  neat, 
phnw  mrinii:  ability,  a  mmble  w.t. 

B9  evi  pw  (^  oaaU  acid  c{  sarcasm 
as  Aitxlj  as  a  suntecn  and  he  can  rcll  out 
tbc  bt«  fi"~»«  of  tbundcrous  direct  attack. 
B*  can  also  be  funnr 

On  June  15.  I>M.  Mr.  Caafrwsman  Slro- 
vich.  cf  !»ew  York,  waa  backlni;  a  bill  to 
create  a  Bureau  ni  Fine  Arts — coat  to  the 
taxpayers.  piO  000  000 — at  a  tUne  when  there 
were  12.000  000  unemployed- 
C?  rose  DrwiT  3ho«t. 
Be  cpoke  of  art 

OreuBtly.  be  told  of  bis  love  for  the  waltzes 

flC  Cboptn.  the  operas  of  Wagner,  the  sym- 

cf  Beethoven,  until  the  Bouse  floor 

a  moonlit  garden 

But,  said  he  suddenly.  "Ocd  knows  1  have 

never   enjoyed    even    Puccini    en    an    empty 

ch  ■■     And.  said  he.  who  could  be  ex- 

to  apprecute  Mendelssohn  with  tne 

■eat  ".f  his  pants  out? 

And  DrwTT  Sho«t  proceeded  to  do  a  little. 
tce  rtince. 

What  happened  to  the  Slrovlch  bill?  Well, 
we  still  haven't  got  a  Bureau  of  Pine  Arts. 
Dkwtt  Srobt  only  Republican  Representa- 
tive frocn  Mlasouri.  comes  from  the  Czarks, 
says  he.  "people  are  rugi?CQ  Individ- 
,  Republicans,  of  course — not  like  the 
lowtand  Democrat  farmers  who  used  to  be 
■lavcbolder:  " 

He  has  worked  hard  all  his  life. 
He  has  traveled  far  and  studied  much. 
He  was  graduated  from  Baker  University. 
be  served  in  the  Infantry  in  World  War  I,  he 
took  further  deip"ees  from  Boston  University 
•    d  he  studied  at  Harvard,  Berlin.  Heidelberg, 
and    Oxford    universities.     He    taught    piy- 
cbolovy  =nd  plilloeopby  at  Soutfcwtrtern  Cel- 
led*— In  1  year  be  raised  •l.MO.OOO  for  the 
collet's  endowment  fund — and  for  one  sum- 
mer be  wa^  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church 
In  SprlngCeid.  Mo. 
B»  was  first  elected  to  Conj^resii  In   1928. 
Whan    he    starts    waving    his    arms    and 
o'rattng  he  can   out-Webster  Danl   himself. 
can  otir  DrwcT.  He  can  put  the  fear  of  God 
into    the    administration,    whether    quctJrg 
*■  Bdwtn   Markham:    "I   fear  the   vermin   that 
shall    ur.dermtne    Senate    and    schrx)!    and 
citadel  and  shrtne,"  or  telling  his  own  ver- 
sion  of    the   leeeons  of   history:    "Egypt,    aa 
yott  frrw  r'.ch  and  powerful,  you  grew  cor- 
rupt   and    tyrannical:    Babylon,    too.    could 
not    endure    proaperlty;     Greece,    rich    and 
powerful,   became  w»ak  and  corrupt.   Roms. 
mother  of  dead  empires,  broke  on  the  nicks 
of    mate-tUlsm.   seifishnesa   and   greed:    wUl 
this   great    Republic   of   ours   go    the   same 
road'*     Oh.  he  rocks  them,  dfjes  our  Dewrr. 
But  gr;od  Georgia   Dem-jcrat  Ca«i,   Vinson 
onre  called   DrwsT  SHoar  '  rh.>  iroiit  highly 
bcl3«Ml    m;.a   I   have   ever   known." 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:^\RK3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF  COVNECT  CCT 

n;  ni?"  aoucs  cf  RZPRSSE^rrATivra 

Wednesday.  July  12.  10:i0 

Mr  McGUIRi..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loave  to  ex: end  my  rcma;•k.^  in  the  Rec- 
CSD.  I  include  the  following  anicle  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1950  issue  of  rail- 
way journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Miin- 
tenance-of-Way  Employees,  regarding 
the  tra':redy  which  took  the  lives  of  4ix 
maintenance-of-way  employees: 

DrvTii.  HiaiNC  in  t:je  Clo.*x  or  NEGLncr, 
Fr_u  Six  Mo3E  MAi.NTrN.\Nci  Woskv.en 
April  24.  1953.  could  properly  be  named 
Disaster  Day  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
road. It  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Kimball.  W.  Va..  who  wiinetsrd  train 
No.  24.  en  that  fateful  morning,  emerging 
from  the  tunnel  with  th»  mangled  b'xlles  of 
dead  ma:ntenance-of-way  employees  draping 
the  iront  end  of  the  locomotive.  The  acci- 
dent which  resulted  in  the  death  of  five 
bridge  and.  building  employees,  and  serious 
Injury  to  the  sixth,  occurred  Inside  the  tun- 
nel when  the.r  track  mo.crcar  was  struck 
by  the  eastbcund  train.  Tae  injured  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  died  a  short  time  later. 

The  disaster,  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
of  it.s  kind  in  the  territory,  occurred  shortly 
after  7  a.  m  .  while  th?  crew  was  en  route  to 
the  location  where  work  \ras  to  be  performed. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  eastbound  track 
had  been  under  repairs  for  ssvcrai  days,  pao- 
ssnger  trams  were  sw.tched  tj  the  west- 
bound track  at  Kimball;  consequently,  the 
train  waa  running  against  the  current  cf 
trafllc  when  it  struck  the  motorcar  on  a  curve 
In  the  tunnel.  It  was  reported  that  Foreman 
Houchins  called  the  Eckman  yard  before  he 
and  the  crew  .started  on  their  ill-fated  trip. 
According  to  in.'ormed  sources,  he  was  given 
a  clear  signal  and  told  to  proceed  on  the 
westbound  track,  but  a  few  moments  later 
the  cclllsicn  ccc':rrcd. 

Newspaper  headlines  screamed  their  grue- 
some stories,  but  sealed  lips  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  neglect  that  resulted  in  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  this  bridge  and  building 
crew  While  no  official  statement  was  made 
at  the  time  of  these  press  releases.  It  is  hoped 
tht^t  the  guilty  conscience  of  those  responsi- 
ble will  eventually  force  a  confession.  Since 
It  was  d-tinitely  established  that  the  foreman 
was  Instructed  to  proceed  on  the  westward 
track,  and  the  train  was  also  given  orders  to 
use  this  track.  It  Is  evident  that  someone  In 
authority  is  responsible  for  the  accident. 

It  l3  our  sincere  hope  that  when  an  official 
Investigation  is  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  flndln«s  and 
recommendations  will  not  be  the  usual  re- 
port— ■•failure  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  track  motorcars " — but  that  de.lnlte  evi- 
dence of  neglect  will  be  shown  to  the  extent 
that  those  responsible  wUl  be  required  to 
answer. 

Here  Is  a  cars;  where  an  entire  brld-^e  and 
building  crew,  with  the  exception  cf  one 
member  was  compelled  to  meet  d<'ftth  within 
the  dark  recess  of  the  tunnel  throu-^h  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  cannot  be  suld  that 
there  wae  a  violation  of  the  operating  rules 
by  the  members  of  the  crew.  We  hope  that 
the  dead  men  will  not  be  compelled  to  shoul- 
der the  respijnslblllty  for  their  own  death. 
The  one  member  of  the  crew.  C  B  Kltts.  was 
saved  only  by  a  miracle — he  did  not  report 


for  work  that  morning,  but  suffered  the  agony 
cf  identifying  his  dead  comrades.  Graves 
now  mark  the  resting  place  of  Foreman  Henry 
H;uthln8.  J.  B.  Arthur,  H.  I.  R'.ckman.  L.  G. 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Lambert,  and  Thomas  J. 
Bowles.  The  total  number  of  maintenance 
cf  Tvay  employees  killed  by  motorcar  acci- 
dents dtirln?  the  past  6  years  Is  now  53,  but 
is  this  the  end  of  human  slaughter? 

There  will  be  no  peace  cf  mind  for  those 
responslblle  fur  the  deaths,  for  they  deserve 
none  Ui'.le  s  ihcy  rr-me  forward  and  a^mlt 
their  guilt,  they  will  be  tortured  by  voices 
from  the  graves.  No  heart-rending  cries,  no 
agonizing  scbs  wUl  be  heard,  only  cnnfesi, 
confess,  confess! 


Uiiited  Slates  Survey  Mission  fo  ^Iie 
Philippines 


EirrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KECGH 

Cr  NEW   YGP.K 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1350 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Rec- 
or.D.  I  include  the  followins  editorials 
from  the  Manila  Bulletin  and  Manila 
Chronicle  of  Saturday.  July  1,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  United  States  Survey  Mis- 
sion to  the  Philippines.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  include  these  editorials 
which  speak  so  well  of  the  record  made 
by  our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines.  Myron  M.  Cowen: 

[From  the  Manila  BuUetia] 
The   Sukvet    Mission 

Things  are  happening  to  the  PhUlpplnee 
more  important  perhaps  to  the  future  of  the 
nation  than  the  war  in  Korea.  President 
Truman's  formal  announcement  aljout  the 
economic  survey  mission  is  one  of  them.  It 
could  mean  a  grat  deal  to  the  Philippines^ 
or  it  cculd  mean  another  report  that  will 
gather  dust  in  the  files  with  nothing  ever 
done  about  it.  That  denends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  Philippine  Government. 

Ambassador  Cowen  in  his  talk  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  liist  night  gave  the  most  detailed 
explanation  we  have  had  so  far  of  what 
the  rairslon  will  undertake  to  do.  It  will 
make  a  minute  study  cf  the  economic  struc- 
ture and  Its  relation  to  social  problems  here 
and  will  And  out  how  the  United  States  can 
best  assist  the  Philippines.  This  country  Is 
under  no  compulsion  to  .accept  the  report, 
or  the  assistance.  It  Is  offered  In  the  spirit 
of  neighborly  aid  and  counsel,  quite  sin- 
cerely. 

Heading  the  mission  Is  a  man  who  com- 
mands a  great  deal  of  respect  in  the  United 
States.  Daniel  W.  Bell,  banker,  economist  and 
former  Government  official  In  the  Treasury 
Department.  His  opinion  carries  weight  la 
Congress  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
It  is  evident  that  he  accepted  the  Job  with 
some  reluctance.  He  did  not  seek  it  out 
but  had  to  be  prevailed  u;x)n  to  take  it. 
He  is  probably  fully  acquainted  with  the 
thankless  nature  of  a  broad  tafk  of  that 
kind. 

For  there  Is  a  very  deflnl'e  psvchologlcal 
stumbling  bUKk  In  the  whole  procedure  of 
sending  a  mission  from  one  country  to  an- 
other to  And  out.  essentially,  what's  wrontj 
with  the  country  of  reception.  There  is  a 
long  history  of  such  missions  from  the  United 
States  to   tlie  PhUipplnes,  and  a  great  deal 
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of  report  material  Is  gathering  dust  to  this 
day  because  perhaps  it  was  phrased  in  a 
way  that  caused  resentment  or  antagonism 
or  because  it  was  poIltlcaUy  unpalatable  to 
those  In  authority  here. 

And  then  again  there  is  a  heavily  reUrd- 
ing  effect  on  progress  of  too  many  national 
plans  and  blueprints  comln«;  one  after  an- 
other. National  progress  cannot  be  accomp- 
lished merely  by  swallowing  an  undigestl'r:le 
tet  of  documents  and  plans.  It  has  to  be 
done  step  by  step,  piecemeal,  in  ways  that 
car.  be  shared  not  merely  by  national  execu- 
tives but  by  the  people,  many  people. 

The  idea  for  such  a  mission  at  this  time 
was  first  suggested  to  P.esldent  Truman  by 
President  Quirlno  when  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton many  months  apo.  Possibly  Mr  Quirlrw 
hlmrclf  on  second  thought  had  reservations 
about  the  political  wisdom  of  such  an  under- 
taking from  the  Philippine  viewpoint,  for  he 
d.d  his  test  to  make  it  a  Joint  mission.  He 
hi'-cl  appointed  a  group  of  men  to  repre.=ent 
the  Philippines  as  a  component  part.  They 
were  carefully  selected,  able  men  of  large 
tnow:ed3e.  and  they  still  can  be  of  great 
r-i'lstance  to  the  American  mi.ssion  If  only  to 
point  out  with  frankness  and  candor  some 
of  the  aforementioned  diUicUities. 


An  Example  of  Patriotisni 


[Prom  the  Manila  Chronicle [ 

Cowen  Redefines  Democracy 

The  most  timely  and  eloquent  portion  of 
Ambassador  Cowen's  speech  before  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Manila  the  other  night  is  that 
In  which  he  said:  "The  American  program 
of  economic  aid  and  development  for  under- 
developed countries  must  be  pursued  in  an 
atmosphere  of  democratic  freedom  and  jus- 
tice •  •  •  and  must  demonstrate  the 
capacity  of  a  free  society  to  enhance  and 
expand  the  well-being  of  its  members  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  individual  rights,  without 
submission  to  regimentation. " 

We  shall  take  this,  coming  as  It  does  from 
a  high  representative  of  the  United  States 
Government  abroad,  to  be  the  gist  of  a  new 
American  policy.  We  shall  use  it  to  dis- 
courage any  intention  or  attempt  on  the  part 
cf  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  Interpret  the 
grant  of  American  aid  and  support  a:j  a  visa 
for  corrupt  and  tyrannical  rule.  We  shall 
give  Ambassador  Cowen  s  statement  the 
meaning  that  should  a  government  become 
un-xortay  of  the  people  and  cease  to  represent 
pu'olic  welfare  and  interest.  American  aid  will 
automatically  be  stopped. 

A.'  we  understand  it.  America  Is  Interested 
In  spreading  democracy  to  the  so-called  b.ack- 
wr>rd  areas  and  strengthening  it  in  those 
repions  where  It  has  taken  root.  We  un- 
derstand democracy  to  mean  the  preservation 
of  individual  libcriies.  both  civil  and  politi- 
cal. \Vc  have  always  harbored  the  idea  that 
democracy,  in  its  very  essence,  means  the 
right  of  the  minority  or  of  the  Individual  to 
criticize  and  oppose  policies  which  he  thinlis 
arc  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  all.  We  have 
been  brought  up  In  the  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  only  take  action  against  a  group 
the  moment  that  group,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Justice  Cardozo,  "merges  thought  Into 
action. ' 

Indeed.  It  would  be  a  funny  brand  of 
democracy  which,  under  the  camouflage  cf 
high-Eounding  phraees,  would  s'lfle  the  right 
of  the  citizen  t.o  speak  his  mind  and  express 
his  disapproval  of  his  government's  actua- 
tions. 

Ambassador  Cowen  must  deserv*  the  praire 
of  all  Filipinos  for  clarifying  the  essence  of 
democracy.  He  should  be  congratulated  for 
reviving,  at  a  time  when  freedom  and  truth 
are  likely  to  be  casualties,  that  classic 
Amerlcanl.>:m  enunciated  by  a  gre-it  Ameri- 
can— freedom  not  only  for  the  thought  we 
love  but  freedom  for  the  thought  we  hate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

CF  iN3:ana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHZSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  M.ADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Raymond  J.  Vmce,  of 
3430  Fir  Street.  East  Chicago.  Ind.,  a 
World  War  11  veteran,  is  indeed  a  re- 
marlcable  expression  of  patriotism  which 
should  encourage  every  American  during 
these  critical  times.  Americans  of  the 
type  of  Raymond  Vince  have  made  this 
countiT  the  land  of  freedom,  and  their 
.spirit  will  pre.serve  freedom  :n  our  form 
of  government  for  centuries  to  come. 

E.«T  Chicago,  Ind.,  July  9,  1950. 
Hon.  R.\T  J.  Madden. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAn  Mr.  M.\dde:.'  :  I  write  to  you  as  an 
American  who  Is  interested  in  the  affair  now 
going  in  Korea,  and  probably  will  lead  us 
Into  something  more  severe  m   the  future. 

In  the  present  time  and  the  future  I  should 
say,  we  Americans  must  not  "kid  "  ourselves 
as  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  world 
in  general.  Political  emotions  and  selfish 
interests  of  our  leaders  must  cease  at  once. 

I  fully  realize  and  understand  war.  I 
spent  over  3  years  with  an  infantry  division 
(Fortieth  L»ivision>  throughout  the  Pacific 
area.  I  do  not  believe  in  war.  when  we  must 
kill  and  destroy  property  to  gam  an  objective 
it  is  for  time  we,  w  ho  are  supposed  to  be  civil- 
ized, put  an  end  to  this  uncalled  for  situ- 
ation. Yet.  at  the  same  time.  I,  as  all  true 
Americans  are  fully  aware  that  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  disrupt  our  great  form 
of  government.  We  must  step  their  sense- 
less way  of  thinking  and  do  it  now.  sooner 
the  better,  so  the  people  of  cur  country  and 
the  world  can  live  in  p>eace. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  can.  and 
I  for  one  am  ready  at  any  time  to  resume 
my  military  career  on  the  batvlefield  to  put 
an  end  to  tliis  business  of  war  c::ce  av.d  icr 
all. 

However,  Mr.  MADorN,  my  situation  at 
present  is.  I  am  married,  the  father  of  two 
daughters  and  a  stepson.  I  am  42  years  old. 
in  good  condition,  so  you  can  cee  why  I  am 
interested  in  the  future  of  cur  children. 
When  I  pass  away  I  want  the  thought  of 
peace  in  my  mind  and  I  dare  not  want  to 
see  my  children  cr  anyone  else  zee  the  abuse 
of  war.  such  ns  I  have  seen,  particularly  the 
Philippine  Islands  when  we  Invaded  Luzon 
In  1945. 

As  I  read  the  papers  concerning  the  pres- 
ent war  in  Korea  it  stirs  me  to  a  p.;int  where 
I  would  like  to  help,  as  I  feel  the  troops  we 
DOW  have  there  are  in  the  inexperienced 
group  and  must  go  to  the  front  and  le&rn  it 
the  hard  way. 

I  am  fully  experienced  as  an  Infantryman, 
my  business  in  particular  is  the  81  mm. 
mortar.  I  really  love  the  v.-eapon  and  I  pos- 
8C-.S  a  keen  Interest  in  young  men  and  have 
proven  so  as  a  rquad  leader  throughout  three 
campaigns  in  the  Pacific,  climaxed  with  the 
Philippine  area.  My  qualifications  can  be 
had  if  necessary  from  my  former  command- 
ers or  the  division  headquarters  in  Lcs  An- 
geles, Calif. 

I  have  a  fairly  good  Job  and  my  family 
responsibility  doesn't  quite  make  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  enlist  as  a  Regular.  If  I  waa 
to  go  In  with  a  raung  and  rcnsideratlon  I 
sure  would  be  glad  to  consider  the  matter. 


Naturally,  my  family  comes  first,  however, 
making  the  world  safe  from  v.-ar  will  enable 
my  children  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace  and 
tree  from  destruction. 

I  want  to  help  finish  this  Job.  Russia  la 
after  us:  we  cannot  deny  it.  The  only  re- 
gret 1  have  is  at  the  rame  time  we  cannot 
exterminate  the  Communists  of  cur  own 
country,  but  ctir  leial  departments  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  matter  in  grand  style. 

Mr.  Madcen.  I  speak  to  you  as  one  Ameri- 
can to  another.  I  am  wlHlrg  to  help  clean 
up  this  mess.  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  been 
under  fire  numerous  times.  I  shall  not  quit. 
I  am  not  a  quitter.  I  am  not  a  coward.  I 
have  the  "guts"  and  determination  and  am- 
bition to  c.rry  on  the  fl';ht  for  ccrlastln^ 
peLce.  Last,  but  not  the  least.  I  am  carry- 
ing Gods  will.  I  ll!:e  t:)  use  His  will.  We 
must  for  His  sake  make  this  world  one  happy, 
loving  family. 

So.  my  dear  friend,  what  more  can  I  do? 
M.iy  I  hear  from  you? 

Best  personal  wishes  to  you  and  yours  and 
continued  success  as  part  of  our  great  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  ever, 

Raymond  J.  ViNd. 


Federal  Money  in  Up-State  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NEW    YCP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Federal  Money  in  Up-State 
New  York. '  which  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  E^conomic  Letter  of  the  North- 
east Farm  Foundation  for  July  1.  1950. 
published  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  together  with 
supplemental  and  explanatory  tables: 

FEI;E^.^L  Monet  in   Up-St.\te  ^'E^v  York 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  magarine  for 
March  1950,  one  of  its  editors.  John  Strohm, 
reported  on  a  study  which  he  had  made  of 
the  extent  of  Federal  money  being  spent  on 
agricultural  activities  In  De  Kaib  County,  HI. 
This  is  an  important  Corn  Eelt  county. 

Mr.  Strchm  repcrted  "178  men  and  women 
working  lor  the  Federal  Government  in  De 
Kaib  County  last  year.  •  •  •  These  put 
in  part  or  full  time  and  were  paid  from  J8  a 
day  up  to  85.350  a  year.  •  •  •  Uncle  Sam 
spent  $86,065  In  tax  money  to  b/lng  their 
serv.cBB  to  the  county's  2.500  farmers." 

Tlie  above  article  pro.mpird  Hon.  W.  Eteb- 
iiNC  Cole.  Congressman  from  the  Thirty- 
ninth  New  York  District,  to  make  Inquiry  of 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  being  spent 
similarly  in  the  five  counties  of  his  district: 
Chemung,  Schuyler.  Steuben,  Tompkins,  and 
Tioga. 

While  this  tabulation  does  not  include 
come  fringe  categories  of  outcide  per-ons 
who  spend  seme  time  within  these  counties, 
nor  clerical  help  hired  at  odd  times,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  274  men  and  women  are  working 
for  the  Federal  Government,  full  or  part 
time,  in  agricultural  activities,  in  theee  five 
counties.  Uncle  Sam  spent  last  year  $131,000 
on  these  people  who,  as  Mr  Strohm  put  It, 
"tell  farmers  what  they  should  do,  what  they 
can  do,  and,  in  some  instances,  what  they 
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eanaot  (l>o  *  In  additioD.  ihrre  are  TO  roca- 
Ucnartcftchcn  .Incl'otfaif  booa*  economics) 
wfeo  receir«d  •34  477  of  Pcdcr&l  money. 
In  Steubec  O^'-aty  Aion*.  M  fuU-  or  part- 
paid  A  total  of  C37  OO.^  of 
year.  Tins  Included  63 
eoonty  ai:d  ccmummutf  coBBUtt*eme:i.  who 
racctred  M  147  «r  FHlanl  Baowy  In  ad<Ji- 
Uoa  UUa  county  has  39  afrtctiltural  and 
booM  «eaact&ua  teachers  wbo  receired  $1J.- 
fO0  at  Itailirai  akcaey 

Zb  TVwnplrtna  Ooonty  51  fuli-  or  part-time 
paopla  vera  paid  tMOOO  ot  F«deral  money, 
to  ccunty  and  o  tnmunity 
wt»  received  »a  .>»1  of  Fed- 
eral utoaaj  (or  xbtea  acrrlces.  And  the 
county  had  17  rocational  and  home  ecc- 
I— cftiii  who  rtceived  •9.204  o:  Fed- 


Tlc^a  COonty's  41  full-  or  part-time  em- 
icoetTcd  •25.000  of  Federal  money  m 
n  county  and  ccanm unity 


commtrteemen  who  were  paid  »4.T31  from 
Feder-U  funds.  Also  13  vocational  teachers 
who  were  paid  more  than  $7,800. 

In  Chemung  County  Federal  funds  In  the 
amount  of  110  560  were  paid  to  51  employees 
ir.c:udlr.g  36  county  and  community  commit- 
teemen who  received  •1.885.  In  addition 
nine  home  economics  and  agricultural  teach- 
ers received  $3  798 

Last  year  Schuyler  County  had  39  full- 
er part-time  people  who  were  paid  •25  075 
of  Federal  money.  Of  these  24  were  county 
and  community  committeemen  who  received 

•  1.573.  Also  paid  from  Federal  funds  were 
three     vocational     teachers     who     received 

•  1  150  80 

Obviously  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
beln^  spent  on  these  agricultural  activities 
In  southern  New  York  runs  far  less  per  coun- 
ty than  It  does  In  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
siome  of  It  certainly  represents  well  reccg- 
nlxed  and  valuable  educational  work.     But 


this  whole  Rrowth  of  Federal  activity  her» 
In  the  Northeast  Is  such  as  to  provoke  som« 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  what  It  Implies  and 
where  tt  could  lead. 

Congressman  Cole  also  asked  25  repre- 
sentative farmers  In  each  of  his  five  counties 
their  opinion  of  this  situation.  Their  over- 
whelming .'•entlment  In  a  tabulation  of  re- 
plies, was  that  there  are  too  many  people 
engaged  In  these  activities  within  the  coun- 
ties, that  far  too  much  tax  money  Is  being 
spent  on  them,  and  that  the  value  received 
Is  not  worth  the  cost 

Incidentally,  this  inquiry  brntight  the  fol- 
lowing response  regarding  price  supports: 
13  percent  of  those  replying  favored  the 
Bran  nan  plan.  87  percent  opposed  It.  Eight 
percent  favored  the  90-percent-of-parlty 
svstem.  92  percent  opposed  It.  Forty-three 
percent  favored  some  kind  of  price  support 
for  agriculture,  57  percent  opposed  all  suclx 
systems. 
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»  Thi«  «)iinfy  »rve<!  hy  the  ofTio-  Ht  \\  ntkiiis  i  iUii  in  .-Jrhiivler  County 
'Thui  county  served  by  the  oilitr  ai  Wellsville  in  AUegauy  County. 


Soil-Co<i»ervatioo  Practices 


EXTENSION  OP  R£\L\RKS 

HON.  URDNER  R.  WITHROW 

D«  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RETREiE^ITATrVES 

Wirdnesdav.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  WITHROW  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leRYe  to  extend  my  renurka  In  the  Ric- 
cto.  I  incluide  the  folio'Ainij  letter: 


Da«lincton.  Wis.. 

June  21.  1950. 
Boa.  OASONn  R.  WrrHxow, 

Wash.xngton.  D.  C. 

DcAB  CoifQXXssMAN  WrTHsow :  I  have  been 
planning  'or  sf.me  time  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
tlM  Republican  Journal  of  Darlington.  Wis., 
tn  which  the  editor,  Bowdeu  Curtlas.  goes 
to  acme  len|{th  to  explain  the  virtues  of  suU- 
ccoaervailon  practices. 

ttoce  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  you  are 
the  RepreaentatlT*  of  southwestern  Wl.scon- 
Bln,  I.  as  a  •uperviaor  of  the  Lafayette 
C'  unty  Sou  Conssrvatlur  District,  lelt  Uiut 


you  would  be  interested  In  knowing  of  the 
cooperation  the  staff  located  at  Darlington 
Is  receiving  in  furthering  the  progress  of  soil- 
conserving  measures.  It  may  be  that  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  including  cer- 
tain selections  In  the  Congbessionai.  Record 
as  evidence  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
Federal  agency  activated  to  serve  both  pres- 
ent and  luture  citizens. 

While  the  work  that  has  been  done  to 
date  Is  proving  effective  and  there  are  still 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  being  farmed 
with  no  efforts  being  put  forth  to  control 
erosion,  a  good  many  farmers  are  changing 
their   minds  to   the  extent   of   trying   soil- 
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conservation  practices.    I  feel  that  frr^m  now 
on  soil  conservation  will  progress  more  rap- 
idly on  the  farms  of  Lafayette  County. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  Lancaster, 
Chairman,     Lajayctte     County     Soil 
Conservation  District  Supervisors. 

The  important  history  and  results  of 
soil-conservation  practices  were  set 
forth  in  a  number  of  articles  in  last 
week's  Darlington  Republican-Journal. 
The  material  for  the  articles  was  pro- 
vided by  C.  C.  Bowers  and  Lawrence 
Mevis  of  the  Lafayette  County  Soil  Con- 
servation Office. 

I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  include 
all  of  the  articles,  however,  I  am  merely 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  short  r".sume 
containing  statements  of  actual  farmers 
who  have  adopted  soil-con.servation 
practices  and  who  testified  as  to  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom.  The  follow- 
mi,'  testimonials,  by  men  who  are  en- 
gafjed  in  soil  conservation  at  the  gra.ss 
roots,  prove  that  soil  conservation  is 
being  accepted  by  intelligent  agricul- 
turalists and  that  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
exists  that  cannot  help  but  make  for 
success  of  this  great  Federal  undertak- 
ing. It  is  my  opinion  that  soil  conser- 
vation, if  properly  applied,  can  contrib- 
ute as  much  to  the  growth  of  this  great 
Nation  as  any  other  Federal  activity. 

The  following  are  voluntary  state- 
ments made  by  actual  farmers  who  are 
practicing  soil  conservation  on  their 
farms : 

Erling  Swiggum.  Blanchardville,  Wis.: 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  ray  contour 
stripping.  I  have  strips  80  to  100  feet  wide. 
I  think  the  80-foot  strips  are  the  best.  I 
would  heartily  recommend  that  every  side 
bill  be  contour  stripped. 

Steve  E.  Jacobson,  Blanchardville, 
Wis.: 

I  have  had  a  bli{  increase  In  crops  with 
frsstly  imjjroved  soil  fertility  on  my  con- 
tour strip  cropped  fields  dtirln^  th«  past 
8  years.  I  bcluve  It  Is  the  only  way  to  tsks 
cars  ot  our  vM  and  say  that  circrjr  lartner  tn 
■uutbwestern  Wisconsin  snouUl  euat^ur  strip 
crop, 

Isaac  Berir,  Argyle.  Wis.: 

Contour  strip  cropping  is  a  real  benefit  to 
any  farm  with  hilly  land.  In  addition  to 
saving  power  while  working  your  fields,  there 
Is  much  greater  chance  for  your  coil,  water, 
and  fertUizmg  elements  to  stay  where  they 
belong:  also,  after  working  a  field  laid  out 
In  contoiir  strips,  you  are  In  better  shap« 
phj-sically  as  you  are  not  completely  shaken 
up  from  crossing  ditches,  which  occur  more 
frequently  In  non-contour-stripped  fields. 

Alvin  B3ebe,  Hazel  Green,  Wis.: 

With  contour  strips.  I  find  I  have  a  great 
saving  In  topsoll  as  there  is  practically  no 
wasiaing.  My  crop  yields  have  increased  over 
50  percent  since  I  have  discontinued  the  old 
method  of  farming. 

WajTie  Jenkins.  Platteville,  Wis.: 
I  am  managing  a  farm  of  300  acres.  Tlie 
yields  have  greatly  increased  after  2  years 
of  contour  strip  farming.  I  have  rented  two 
other  farms  and  stripped  each  one.  The 
same  profit  has  resulted  each  time,  I  find 
strip  cropping  saves  time  and  gus.  the  soil  is 
saved  f^T  yields  of  greater  production,  and 
it  Is  much  easier  to  manage. 

Walter  L.  Dawson,  Leadmine,  Wis,: 

Contouring  on  thes^  slopes  of  ours  in  seme 
has  the  dlsadvantaj^es  oi  omailer  fields 


or  .strips  in  crop.  However.  I  find  that  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
in  increased  yields  and  conserving  the 
precious  topsoil.  Most  people  who  have  con- 
toured say,  "Why  didn't  I  do  It  sooner?" 

H.  V  Osterday,  Darlington.  Wis.: 
This  Is  how  we  have  benefited  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  plan  installed  on 
this  farm  in  1942.  We  have  increa.sed  the 
corn  production  from  50-55  and  have  hit 
the  116-t;ut.hel  mark  in  ■i2  to  90-100 
bushels  three  times  so  far.  The  corn  on  the 
Paulson  farm  has  increased  from  25-30 
bushels  last  year,  oats  from  40-60  bushels  to 
90-97  bushels.  Alfalfa  grows  on  any  acre. 
We  have  almost  no  loss  of  soil.  We  have 
begun  the  pasture  improvement  now  and  ex- 
pect to  raise  the  milking  herd  from  24  to  40 
head.  We  have  increased  the  hogs  from 
about  60  to  no  head. 

Woodsworth  Bros..  ShuUsburg,  Wis.: 
We  .started  strip  cropping  in  1917  and  are 
well  pleased  with  the  profits.  We  find  the 
water  which  ordinarily  runs  off  making 
ditches  is  kept  there,  keeping  the  ground 
moist  in  dry  weather  and  thus  eliminating 
the  dltcl  es.  Tlie  fertilizer  Is  not  washed 
away,  either.  Strip  cropping  does  have  a  dis- 
advantage. Small  strips  and  corners  of  the 
field  take  more  time  for  the  amount  of 
ground  in  them. 

Edwin  Stauffacher,  Calamine,  Wis. : 

We  started  contouring  in  1942  and  have 
practiced  It  along  with  strip  cropping  ever 
since.  Results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
Former  gullies  and  ditches  are  now  grassed 
and  our  crop  yields  have  doubled.  If  ever 
anyone  needs  the  "show  me."  you  are  wel- 
come at  our  farm  at  any  time,  as  seeing  ia 
believing. 

C.  L.  Vickers.  Jr.,  New  Diggings,  Wis. : 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  about  what  I  think  of  soil  conservation. 
I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  the 
Government  has  ever  done.  The  big  prob- 
lem Is  to  save  the  soil.  This  ran  be  done  on 
most  farms  by  contour  strip  cropping  and 
terracing.  I  have  used  both  for  some  time 
and  balleve  me.  It  psys  big,  not  only  for  now 
but  tn  later  years  to  corn*.  I  am  100  per* 
cent  tiff  soil  conversation. 

LMter  McQuillan,  Woodford,  Wli.r  . 

We  have  oni/  had  contour  •trtpn  for  this 
past  ysar  but  I  think  It  is  the  only  way  to 
farm  thsM  tide  hills.  We  had  a  very  koo4 
corn  yield  on  the  eirlps  this  past  year.  We 
plan  to  "lave  more  of  our  farm  laid  out  tor 
contour  strip  cropping  m  the  future. 


The  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens 


EXTENSION  OF  RIlMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxJNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  today  mark  the  eighty-sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens, 
where,  on  July  11  and  12.  1864,  the  Con- 
federate forces  under  Gen.  Jubal  Early 
were  held  back  and  repulsed  and  the 
Nation's  Capital  saved  from  invasion 
and  possible  capture  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Appropriate  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing that  event  were  held  last  evening 
at  the  site  of  Fort  Stevens,  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as- 


sisted by  various  patriotic  societies  of 
th?  Di-strict  of  Columbia,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  was  featured  by  an  ap- 
propriate addre.ss  by  our  colleague,  Hon, 
Ch.\uncey  W.  Reed,  of  Illinois.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Congression.al  Record  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

The  B.\ttlx  of  Fort  Stevens 

Elghty-stx  years  have  elapsed  since  Fort 
Stevens  was  the  scene  of  an  armed  battle. 
Today,  f"w  of  the  citizens  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, atid  probably  net  many  Washington 
residents  realise  that  here,  on  July  11  and 
12,  1864,  the  Nation's  Capital  was  In  the 
gravest  danger  It  ever  experienced  since  its 
invasion  by  the  British  in  1814.  On  Inde- 
pendence bay  1864,  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington felt  rather  smug  and  complacent. 
At  last  the  President  had  found  a  great  war- 
rior who  had  already  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  campa.gns  In  the  West.  He  had 
captured  Fort  Don?lson  and  then  Vlcks- 
buri.  and  the  Mississippi  then  flowed  freely 
to  the  Gulf.  In  February,  President  Lin- 
coln h.ad  commissioned  him  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  placed  him  in  command  of  all  our 
Armies.  Unlike  many  Union  generals  who 
had  preceded  him  in  campaigns  against 
General  Loe,  this  antagonist  was  aggressive, 
had  the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog  and  having 
E3t  his  sights  upon  Lee's  army  and  Rich- 
mond, determined  "to  fight  it  out"  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  "if  it  took  all  summer." 

The  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold 
Harbor  had  been  'ought  and  now  Grant  was 
pressing  Lee  further  and  threatening  the 
Confederate  capital  at  Richmond.  Of 
course,  Wanhingtonians,  feeling  that  vic- 
tory was  within  their  grasp  had  good  reason 
to  feel  suave  and  self-satisfied  as  Independ- 
ence Day  approached.  Certainly  they  were 
in  no  danger.  Scores  of  forts  surrounded 
Washington.  Lee  was  in  no  position  to  by- 
pass Grant  and  attack  the  Capital  and 
there  were  no  other  Confederate  armies  In 
the  vicinity.  And.  too.  there  were  plenty  of 
soldiers  In  Washington.  One  could  see 
them  every  day.  on  the  streets,  In  the  stores. 
In  and  .iround  Government  buildings. 
What  they  didn't  know  however  was  that 
tb«  forts  surrounding  Waj>htnfton  were 
in«a(«rt)r  maaned  and  that  few  able-bodted 
soldiers  witto  military  sxpertancs  r^'mntned 
in  the  Capital,  What  ttosy  dUtn't  know: 
also,  was  that  Lac's  afBdent  0«n.  Jubal 
Sarljr,  bad  ba«n  by  bis  superior,  sant  on  an 
Important  mtasion  and  that  ha  bad  uken 
with  blm  about  25,000  seasoned  veterani  of 
Lee's  army.  This  detachment  quickly 
routed  the  few  Federal  trrxjps  that  '-ppohed 
them  at  Harper's  Ferr>'  and  proceeded  north- 
ward to  Hagerstown.  After  levying  tribute 
on  the  citizens  cf  that  city,  it  turned  south- 
east and  repeated  Its  succes-sful  tactics  on 
the  citizens  of   Frederick. 

In  the  meantime  official  Washington  wos 
aroused  from  its  lethargy  and  commenced 
to  take  an  inventory  of  its  defenses.  An  ap- 
peal was  made  to  General  Grant  for  troops 
but  that  gentleman,  realizing  the  precarious 
situation,  and  knowing  that  Jubal  Early  was 
up  to  no  good,  had  already  dispatched  one 
division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  under  Gen- 
eral Ricketts  to  reenforce  Gen.  Lew  Waiiaca 
who  was  in  command  of  about  2.500  men  at 
Baltimore,  Without  waiting  for  the  reen- 
forcements.  General  Wallace  moved  out  on 
the  Baltimore  pike  to  a  point  where  that 
road  converged  with  the  highway  between 
Washington  and  Frederick.  When  General 
Ricketts  arrived  at  Baltimore,  he  learned 
that  Wallace  had  already  left  and  he  and  his 
troops  hurried  after  him.  They  arrived  just 
in  time. 

Early,  flushed  with  his  successes  turneti 
his  eyes  toward  the  Capital.  On  July  9.  he 
encountered  the  forces  of  General  Wallace 
numbering  then  about  6.000  men,  at  the 
Monoc.  cy  River.    After  a  sharp  engagement. 
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WaOaee.  or«TWbeln>«d  br  rumber?.  was 
fcrccd  to  (All  tMck  CD  Ui«  Bs-timcrv  nvid 
Btr'.f  tf;d  oot  uirj  but  BiArelfeed  ftLnich  »nd 
thai  n^ht  «*•  cDcmmpad  &««r  RncJtvUI«. 
CtvtUan  W*shxnfti:io  w&s  new  4rc-use<l  tc  ih9 
Uut  ttvrca:«ne<l  tbem  Ofrk5  in 
oCteM.  ccavalcsrlcf  soldiers 
atf  oAoen  asd  enlisted  men 
Cram  tto  QaartanKMMr  Corps  wh-i  knew 
nnrlitTi  a  trtense  teclinlque  verr  : 

famlBlwd  w.:h  Arms  and  cooiiner.c«^ .z 

In  lint  streeu.  In  Uw  ■wnttmr  General 
Grx::t  had  sect  two  mor*  ditlstons  cf  tr.e 
Err;!!  Corps  under  General  Wright  for  the 
raUcf  of  Waahla^ton  but  tliese  troopa  could 
aoc  poaalbiy  mch  the  Capital  \inttl  Vond.°j 
July  11. 

Ou  Sunday.  July  10.  General  ftiriya  tVred. 
aad  (aoC*ar«  force  moTed  Into  Silver 
Berc  the  Hary  oocies  In  for  a  s^are 
<tf  credit.  I  was  informed  by  a  retired  ad- 
mtraL  stnoe  deceased,  that  many  months  be- 
fore tiwae  crents.  Adnilral  Pocte.  had  In  some 
«ay  come  Into  pn— wstrn  of  two  or  three  bar- 
tdc  oC  contraband  bctirbon  whiskey.  Not 
vldklBC  to  >l<el  1 1  ij  it,  he  had  ir.duced  a  gen- 
tleaian  wbo  resided  in  Silrer  Spring  to  per- 
mit hun  to  store  it  temporarily  In  his  base- 
BQect.  and  Jt  was  still  there  when  the  Con- 
federates marched  into  that  city  on  S\;:;day. 
July  10.  It  was  not  lon^  before  this  prize  was 
discovered  and  it  was  likewise  not  long  before 
•  goodly  proportion  of  EAr!ys  men  had  im- 
bibed too  freely  of  the  templing  beverage.  At 
any  rat*  many  precious  hours  uere  consumed 
with  the  precious  Uquld.  during  which  time 
General  Wright's  troops  were  hastening  to- 
ward Washington.  Had  General  Early  at- 
tacked this  fort  Immediately  as  he  contem- 
plated dcing.  he  most  surely  wculd  have 
captured  It  and  his  progress  to  Capl*)l  HUl, 
the  Treasury,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Btorebooses  would  hare  been  the  next 
order  of  ftuatiwsi. 

Of  ccone.  be  could  not  have  expected  to 
be  able  to  hold  it.  but  he  would  hare  inflicted 
eonsK^rable  damage  and  the  effect  of  his 
conquest  on  the  morale  of  the  pecp'.e  of  the 
Horth  would  have  been  Indeed  disheartening. 
Bat  stKh  was  nac  tc  be. 

About  noon  on  Monday.  July  11.  the  two 
remaining  divisions  of  the  Cth  Army  Corps 
under  General  Wright  arrived  at  the  water 
front  and  without  much  delay  these  hardened 
retcrans  were  soon  marching  briskly  up 
Seventh  Street  Later  In  the  afternocn  they 
arrtred  a:  Fort  Stevens.  When  Jubal  Early 
saw  through  his  field  glasses,  what  bad  taken 
place,  he  knew  that  his  chance  to  plunder  the 
Capital  had  passed  him  by. 

The  President  and  Mrs  Lincoln  arrived  at 
Fort  Stevens  soon  after  General  Wright  had 
taken  command  and  came  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Saving  resolved  upon  an  offen- 
sive General  Wright  mounted  the  parapet  and 
sh'iuted  hu  orders  to  his  men.  most  of  whom 
were  dep.oyed  around  the  fort  Standing 
at  his  aide,  at  the  rery  spot  from  which  I  am 
now  speakinc.  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  acemln^y  unmindful  of  his 
perilous  exposxire  to  enemy  fire  General 
Wright  as  diplomatically  as  possible  urged 
him  to  step  down  but  from  time  to  time  the 
President,  in  order  to  attain  a  better  view 
would  a^in  mount  tbe  breastworks  where 
he  tt'jod  within  range  of  the  Confederate 
sharpshooters.  Finally  when  a  stirgecn  was 
shot  down  alongside  of  him.  General  Wright 
threw  diplomacy  to  the  winds  and  informed 
the  President  m  respectful  language  that  if 
he  didr.  t  come  down  behind  the  protection 
Cft  the  fort,  he  would  be  compelled  to  order 
to  forcibly  eject  him.  The  President 
|ly  obeyed. 

labers  srere  driven  baik  to 
Stiver  Sprtng  and  the  nrxt  day  his  rntire 
forces  were  In  fllgbt  north -«rard  on  the  R'x  k. 
Tlitc  road  Tlius  ended  tne  %imt  la  Wasiiing- 
ton.  and  its  cttiaens.  as  well  as  .u  uAclaldom, 

Ocaat  situ  retained  his  bulldog  grip  on 
Petersburg  ibat  waa  unrcUiiquUivd  until  it 


fell  The  scene  enacted  here  96  years  ago. 
reminds  us  thut  delay  (whlrh  we  are  so 
pr  r.e  to  condemn)  Is  sometimes  the  best 
military  strategy.  In  the  Revolution  George 
Washington's  ci^ntlnual  delaying  tactics  and 
countless  retreats  enabled  him  finally  to 
mrirshal  his  forces  at  Ycrktcwn  and  end  the 
struggle  for  Independence.  The  delay  occa- 
sioned by  GeneriU  Wallace's  spirited  resis- 
tance at  M'^nccicy.  plus  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  .Admiral  Footes  bourbon  at  Silver 
Spring  were  just  enough  to  permit  aid  to 
arrive  to  our  threatened  Capital  and  save  it 
from  deep  humiliation. 

Even  today,  we  are  informed  that  although 
we  may  be  losing  a  few  miles  to  the  invading 
Reds  of  North  Korea,  we  are  merely  trading 
territory  temporarily  for  time  In  which  to 
launch  an  aggressive  offensive. 

At  any  rate.  It  reminds  us  that  we  should 
be  ever  watchful  of  our  home  defenses — 
keeping  them  strong  and  well  manned  by 
thi^se  whose  judgment  is  sound  and  whose 
loyalty  is  unquestio.ned.  We  might  take  a 
page  from  the  history  of  Prance.  When  Ger- 
many under  H'tler  was  rearming  and  Its 
armament  works  were  turning  out  countless 
Implements  of  war  and  Its  citizens  were 
wo.-king  12.  14.  and  18  hours  a  day.  the 
French  were  taking  life  easy  with  8-hour 
days,  holidays,  strikes,  and  work  stoppages. 
They  had  no  worries.  Were  they  not  pro- 
tected by  the  great  Maginot  Line?  No  enemy 
could  ever  hope  to  Invade  their  land  again. 
It  was  not  until  their  land  was  swarming 
with  invading  Germans  that  they  realized 
the  fallacy  of  their  dream.  Then  In  a  frenzy, 
they  attempted  to  recover  their  lost  ground 
but  It  was  too  late.  France  was  taken  over 
in  but  a  few  days. 

So  until  we  m  America  are  definitely  as- 
sured that  world  pe,  ce  is  a  reality;  that 
danger  from  aggression  Is  forever  a  thing  of 
the  past:  that  all  nations  of  the  world  are  at 
last  committed  to  the  proposition  of  remain- 
ing at  permanent  peace  with  each  other,  our 
motto  should  be.  Put  cur  trust  in  God.  and 
keep  our  pcwdcr  dry." 


PaciSc  Pact  Jast  as  Necessary  as  Atlantic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNtbOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr  JTDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Ludwell 
Denny  from  the  Washington  News  of 
July  12.  1950  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  more  and  more  people  are  now.  even 
though  tragically  late  beginning  to  see 
the  inescapable  truth  of  what  some  have 
urged  since  Japans  aggression  began  in 
1931  and  especially  with  respect  to  Com- 
muni.st  aggression  in  China,  namely,  that 
global  defense  is  necessary  if  any  defence 
is  to  t>e  effective.  MacArthur  said  it  m  a 
telegram  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  March  3.  1948  'One  major  fron- 
tier IS  no  lebi  important  than  another, 
and  a  deciMve  breach  of  any  will  threat- 
en to  en^'ulf  all.'  The  Par  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Stale  Department  would  not 
listen  then,  will  they  now.'; 

Fas  Cast  Fact  Nexdeb 
(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

The  Koresti  war  hlgtillfthta  the  need  for  a 
far-eiutern  d«!cnjs  alllauce  ainulax  to  the 
AtUj.tic  Pact. 


This  ts  one  of  Sfveral  major  Jobs  the  ad- 
ministration la  not  getting  around  to  fast 
enough.  Yesterday  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  after  approving  the  $1.2.50.- 
000  000  foreign  military  aid  program,  called 
for  such  an  Asiatic  set-up.  But  the  admin- 
istration lags  under  this  pmddlng. 

Several  alibis  have  been  offered  in  the  past 
for  failure  to  move  In  that  direction.  Ou 
the  diplomatic  .«ide  It  was  said  that  the  ba.-lc 
Asiatic  problems  were  political  and  economic, 
rather  than  military. 

Nationalist  leaders  were  described  as  sus- 
picious of  American  or  foreign  protection 
as  a  form  of  disguised  imperialism.  Eco- 
nomic aid  was  the  real  need,  and  that  had 
to  be  either  plain  relief  or  limited  technical 
assistance  because  of  the  same  suspicion 
of  alleged  American  imperialism. 

On  the  military  side  U  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Asiatic  nations,  mostly  new,  were 
not  comparable  to  the  long-establislied  Eu- 
ropean nations.  They  were  not  capable  of 
contributing  to  a  military  alliance  like  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

But  the  real  barriers  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Pre.";ident  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  had  no  far-eastern  policy. 
They  did  not  want  one  "until  the  dust  set- 
tled." And  the  Presidents  military  advis- 
ers constantly  reminded  him  that  Europe 
rather  than  Asia  was  the  major  defense 
area,  and  that  the  United  States  lacked  suf- 
ficient strength  to  pcllce  the  antire  world. 
That  was  why  we  withdrew  our  occupation 
Army  from  Korea  and  turned  over  responsi- 
bility to  the  United  Nations. 

Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  however, 
forced  an  abrupt  end  to  the  Truman  do- 
nothing  policy  in  the  Far  East.  The  Presi- 
dent not  only  reacted  swiftly  for  American 
and  UN  defense  of  Korea,  he  also  pro- 
claimed American  protection  of  Formosa  and 
the  Philippines,  and  American  military  aid 
for  French  Indochina. 

Red  Invasion  of  South  Korea  also  ended 
the  Pentagon's  understandable  but  baseless 
hope  that  we  could  concentrate  on  Atlantic 
defenses.  Now  more  and  more  American 
military  strength  Is  being  concentrated  In  a 
di-stant  secondary  war  in  a  small  country 
of  minor  strategic  Importance.  From  a 
purely  military  standpoint  this  cannot  bs 
justified.  Nevertheless  It  is  Imperative  for 
political  reasons — to  save  the  UN,  and  to 
buttress  morale  In  western  Europe  with  a 
demonstration  that  we  will  not  desert  vic- 
tims of  Red  aggression. 

The  net  effect  Is  that  America  Is  forced 
into  a  position  where  It  has  most  of  the  dis- 
advantages without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  a  far-eastern  alliance.  For  neither  ths 
UN  nor  any  Individual  European  ally  Is 
committed  with  us  to  Joint  defense  of  For- 
mosa, the  Philippines,  or  the  Pacific. 

Prance  is  making  no  pledge  In  return  for 
our  Indiichina  aid.  Britain  is  intent  on 
guarding  chiefly  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya. 

The  still  unleiu-ned  lessons  of  Korea  are 
that  global  defense  Is  the  only  genuine  de- 
fense, and  that  no  single  exposed  point  can 
be  protected  alone  In  the  Far  East  any  more 
than  In  Europe.  An  Atlantic  Pact  without 
a  Pacific  Pact  wiU  not  stop  Stalin. 


My  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr  HOFFT4AN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  that  war  is  de- 
structive.    A  policy  which  has  given  us 


four  wars  in  one  man's  lifetime,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  destroy  our  Nation.  Oblivion 
has  been  the  fate  of  every  nation  which 
persi-stently  sought  either  world  domina- 
tion or  participated  in  continuous  world- 
wide warfare. 

An  editorial  which,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
prebses  the  thought  and  conviction  of  the 
avera.sje  American,  at  least  in  the  Middle 
West,  written  by  Leo  W.  Hoffman,  who 
left  wife  and  children  to  .serve  in  World 
War  II.  carried  in  the  Allegan  Gazette 
of  July  6.  pubUshed  in  my  home  town, 
reads  as  follows; 

(Prom  the  Allegan  Gazette  of  July  6,  1950] 
RiLicnoN    CN    Korea 

While  the  press  and  radio  all  over  the 
country  are  bleating  praise  for  Truman's 
act. on  in  ordering  our  military  forces  Into 
action  in  Korea,  like  sheep  following  a  leader, 
the  Gazette  Is  taking  a  critical,  long-range 
vi2W  of  ths  matter. 

F.rst  we  will  say  we  approve  of  the  use  of 
mlllt:iry  force  In  Korea  under  the  circum- 
stances but — 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Un.ted  Nations 

S.nce  before  World  War  II.  all  action  taken 
by  our  two  left-wing  Presidents  and  their 
left-wing  State  Department,  has  been  con- 
trary to  our  constitutional  principles  of 
democratic  government. 

Before  the  war,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  attempted  to  entangle  this 
country  in  the  war. 

Once  in  the  war,  Roosevelt,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  made  secret  after  secret 
treaty,  obligating  the  people  of  this  country 
to  commitments  all  over  the  world. 

During  the  closing  stage  of  the  war  with 
Germany.  Roosevelt  misused  his  power  and 
in  meetings  with  Stalin,  with  the  advice  of 
Alger  Hiss  and  other  left-wing  sympathizers 
gave  a-way  to  Russia,  all  the  advantage  that 
th;s  country  had  gained  by  the  force  of  arms 
in  World  War  II. 

After  Roosevelt's  death.  Truman  continued 
the  pol.cy  of  appeasement  of  Russia,  and 
without  protest,  on  the  advice  of  Commu- 
nists and  left  wingers  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment, permitted  Russia  to  gain  control  of 
China. 

Now,  at  this  late  date,  Truman  acting  ap- 
parently under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations,  uses  cur  military  force,  as  a  United 
Nations  police  force. 

We  will  explain  our  position  further.  Dtir- 
ing  tlie  war  and  ever  since  there  has  been  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  cur  leaders  to 
form  a  world  government  with  this  country 
as  its  cpouEor  and  as  a  member  nation.  This 
movement  gained  considerable  momentum 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  war 
and  leglslaiure.s  of  many  States  passed  reso- 
lutions to  that  end.  However,  when  people 
became  better  Informed  and  learned  that 
iu:h  a  world  government  would  result  in  the 
Iocs  of  our  sovereignty:  would  place  our 
Army  and  Navy  at  the  disposal  of  the  world 
government  as  a  pjolice  force  to  be  used  all 
over  ih»  world;  and  actually  put  the  economic 
and  so  pcliiical  life  of  this  country  at  the 
mercy  of  a  combination  of  foreign  powers; 
the  legislatures  of  many  of  these  States  pre- 
viously sponsoring  the  movement  changed 
their  minds  and'  withdrew  their  resolutions. 

Wien  Truman  used  our  military  without 
consulting  Congress,  he  played  Into  the  hands 
of  thoce  sponsoring  world  government.  We 
don't  know  what  his  purpose  is  but  perhaps 
like  Roosevelt  he  dreams  of  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  so 
that  he  can  with  greater  authority  divide  the 
resources  of  this  country  among  our  mors 
backward  neighbors. 

Whatever  we  do  In  International  affairs 
let  us  do  it  as  the  United  States. 


If  otiT  m3n  have  to  fight,  let  them  fight 
upon  the  demand  of  people  cf  this  country, 
and  not  at  the  command  cf  some  stooge  of 
foreign  interesto. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  that  clique  of  futile 
appeasers  who  have  built  a  solid  foundation 
for  world  war  III. 

Let  us  throw  out  of  cfflce  all  those  left 
wingers,  dc-gooders.  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers, and  abnormal  people  who  think  first  of 
the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  If 
at  all,  lastly  of  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  once  more  we  can  become  a 
Nation  Instead  of  merely  a  tool  of  foreign 
politicians. 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  country  tak- 
ing a  strong  position  In  international  af- 
fairs, but  let  us  do  It  as  a  strong  nation  ready 
to  meet  aggression  with  counter  aggression 
for  the  benefit  cf  this  Nation,  Instead  of  with 
futile  appeasement  and  bribes  for  the  benefit 
of  other  nations. 

In  brief,  let  us  become  once  more  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Be  With  Us  Yet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

GF    K>..N'  ,AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  July  6 
i.ssue  of  the  Kingman  Journal,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Kingman.  Kans.. 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts.  B?  With  Us  Yet." 

This  editorial  was  written  by  my  good 
friend  Fred  J.  Cloud,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  strikes  just  the  proper  note  in 
these  critical  and  distressing  times.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read  this  excellent  and  timely  editorial. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  the  same  herewith: 

Lo3D  God  of  Hosts.  Be  WrrH  Us  Yet 

There  was  a  decided  contrast  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  these  United  States  In 
the  Fourth  of  July  Just  passed  and  those 
days  of  other  years.  In  the  older  days  of 
th^  Republic  it  was  customary  for  folks  to 
gather  en  tne  Fourth  of  July  and  listen  to 
smooth  talkers — generally  celebrities  of  some 
sort  or  often  Just  aspiring  politicians — feed 
them  a  let  of  taffy  about  the  greatness  of 
this  country:  how  it  could  lick  the  whey  out 
of  any  other  nation  on  God's  fcctstocl;  how 
we  were  the  smartest,  richest,  most  progres- 
sive people  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

And  cur  fathers  sat  and  soaked  It  up. 
Full  well  they  knew  that,  although  they  had 
the  finest  government  of  free  people  en 
earth,  dishonesty  and  corruption  and  care- 
lessness was  shot  through  pub'.ic  administra- 
tion. These  things  make  the  seamy  side  of 
government  by  the  people  when  the  people 
go  to  sleep  and  are  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  smooth  talk  and  promises  of 
government  aid  and  subsidies  cf  every  kind. 

But  things  have  changed.  As  it  grew  cider 
it  began  to  see  that  It  had  not  yet  got  a 
corner  on  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  saw 
its  wealth  and  its  corruption  grew  side  by 
side.  It  saw  it3  cities  dominated  by  racket- 
eers and  gamblers.  It  learned  that  not  all 
the  problems  can  be  solved  by  giving  men 
their  liberty  or  makmg  them  their  own 
b<)8ses — any  more  than  all  the  problems  of 
childhood  can  be  sclved  by  allowing  a  child 
to  be  his  own  boss  In  all  things.  I:  realized 
that  a  people,  or  a  child,  to  be  beneficially 
self-governing,  had  to  be  invested  with  Intel- 


ligence: that  no  ignorant  man  can  possibly 
ever  be  free  in  any  sense  of  tlie  word;  that 
no  person  who  is  prejudiced,  unlettered, 
violent  In  opinion,  distrustful  of  his  fellows, 
ever  Is  or  can  be  anything  but  a  slave  of  the 
lowest  type.     It  took  to  education. 

Today  there  is  no  such  spread-eagleism  as 
was  known  In  this  country  ZQ  years  ago.  On 
this  Fourth  of  July  we  were  threatened  with 
another  war.  a  war  which.  If  It  does  co:ne. 
ml?ht  well  destroy  ail  civilization,  and  the 
people  of  this  Republic  were  In  a  solemn 
mood — as  solemn  as  the  mood  of  a  man  who, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  feels 
it  his  duty  to  go  forth  Into  the  wilds  of  the 
world  and  spread  It,  fight  for  It  if  need  bs. 
We  know  that  much  has  baen  given  us  in 
150  years,  and  that  much  shall  be  required 
cf  us.  The  blessings  that  have  come,  the 
liberty  that  has  been  ours,  are  to  be  shared 
with  others  now. 

Well  may  this  Nation  have  been  on  Its 
knees  In  prayer  this  Fourth  of  July,  rather 
than  rendinj  the  air  with  self-praire  and 
shattering  the  quiet  wi;h  orgies  of  m.eaning- 
Icss  noise.  It  may  be  that  this  country  ia 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  of  all  Its  days — all  for  humanity,  to 
prove  that  a  republic  can  be  unselfish  enough 
to  fight  for  humanity  and  for  peace. 

This  may  have  been  the  most  momentcus 
Fourth  of  July  in  our  history. 

F.   J.   C. 


Banks  Make  Their  Contribation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Sp?aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  H.  J.  Stuhlmiller.  president  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank,  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa: 

Banks  M\ke  Their  Conteibxttion 

The  high  standard  of  living  that  we  Amer- 
ican people  have  attained  is  due  principally 
to  our  marvelous  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. To  the  success  of  this  system,  the 
bankj  of  our  Nation  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution. 

Our  Nation  is  being  served  by  14.680  banks. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them  are  lo- 
cated in  Iowa — four  in  this  county.  While 
nearly  all  are  chartered  and  supervised  either 
by  State  or  national  departments,  they  are 
owned  and  controlled  not  by  government, 
but  mainly  by  private  individuals. 

With  some  exceptions,  such  as  Govern- 
ment-sponsored leans,  banics  still  remain  rel- 
atively free  from  too  many  restrictive  regu- 
lations and  red  tape.  In  serving  their  clients, 
no  dificriminatlon  is  made  became  cf  political 
or  religious  beliefs  or  even  personal  dislikes 
for  an  individual  should  any  extst. 

Capable  bank  management  recognizes  that 
the  bank  prospers  only  as  its  clients  and  Its 
community  prcsjjer.  So  bankers  are  always 
anxious  to  help  their  ctistcmers  succeed. 
Few  bankers  pretend  to  know  as  much  about 
their  client's  business  as  r.e  does  himself. 
Yet.  by  keeping  familiar  with  the  practices 
of  successful  businessmen  and  farmers, 
bankers  can  often  offer  helpful  suggestions. 

Bank  officers  and  ernplcyees  are  not  po- 
litical appointees.  The  success  and  survival 
of  each  bank  rests  mainly  upon  the  quality 
of  service   it   performs. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  that  this 
writer  has  had  the  privilege  cf  rervtng  In 
our  local  bank,  considerable  Improvement 
can  be  observed  in  bank  operating  methods. 
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rt-rult'.nftr.  b*tt«f«rrT!<^  to  th<  public  Dur- 
ing the  p*»l  10  y<«r»  b*nk  operating  cx»ts 
lk*T*  foo*  up  tte  SAme  »s  In  most  ottwr 
trpca  oC  buattnoars  Yet.  under  cur  eora- 
petltttTf-enterprtae  iystem  there  h«  been 
•  coiutAQt  InccntlTe  for  tMtr.fcs  to  do  thtnf^ 
IWtttr  mna  mort  t«c»«ntly  Very  nttle  In- 
CIMM*  in  cost  of  b«nk  serrtces  to  the  public 
kM  taen  ttae  result.  Interest  rstes  remain 
loir,  and  worthy  borroven  find  that  their 
leeal  bank  to  Ihe  best  plac*  to  obtain  needed 
tanda. 

Amcrtcaa  tntfoitries  and  aerlculture  have 
outstxlppMl  UxM*  at  other  nations  during  the 
pajt  centtiry.  Certainly  such  progress  could 
never  hare  t)een  attained  without  the  help- 
ful and  stlmulatlr.g  serrlces  that  only  a  sys- 
ttm  c*  Independent,  competitive,  and  prl- 
Vmtsty  owned  bants  such  as  exist  here  cculd 
proTlde 

The  greatest  menace  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem today  is  the  watering  of  our  money  sup- 
ply that  takes  place  when  the  Federal  Oot- 
•mment  spends  beyond  Its  income.  That 
process  to  shrinking  th?  real  ralue  of  the 
people's  sartngs.  their  bonds,  their  life  In- 
curaace  and  all  of  their  dollar  InTestments. 
>  It  reduce*  the  ability  of  the  people  to  earn, 
their  incectitre  to  wcwk  to  save  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  their  self  reliance.  And  under  our 
present  paper-money  system  it  Is  so  difficult 
to  checJL  this  fatAl  delJctt  spending. 

It  to  to  the  credit  c{  bankers  that  more  and 
aaore  cX  them  are  recognising  these  facts.  By 
advocating  that  our  Nation  re&tore  a  sound 
money  system,  namely — the  gold  standard 
and  the  coinage  of  gold — they  recoenlze  their 
moral  obligation  of  protecting  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  their  depositor's  money  as  well 
tm  theU  legal  obli^ticn  cf  keepine  it  safe. 
H.  J.  Stuhi  Mn  i.ra. 

President. 


Welfare  ReiectioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

(^  F   NEW   TCaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVKS 

Wednesc'ay.  July  12,  1950 

Mr  TALRIELLO.  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  12. 
1950; 

IFrcm  the  Washini?ton  Post  of  Wednesday. 
July  12.  1950) 

WrUAMM    RzJECTIOIf 

The  orerwhelming  House  rejection  of  Re- 
erganixaticn  Pla.i  No.  27 — to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Se- 
curity— waa  scarcely  a  surprise.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  \-xiferously  opposed  by 
spokesmen  for  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fMBfeooa.  For  quite  different  reasons,  it  in- 
curred the  dlaapprovai  ol  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  report.  And  It  fell 
foul  of  a  certain  regional  antmnsUy  to  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  Oecar  Kwlng, 
wbo  would  presumably  have  been  chosen  by 
the  President  to  he*d  the  pnjjectcd  depart - 
M«at.  I^lBst  such  forces,  the  unorganized 
Cupporten  at  the  reorfanlzatkm  plan,  backed 
only  by  loflc  mad  eoosMleratlons  of  orderly 
adznlnlstratum.  proted  of  no  avail. 

It  U  rather  dilBcult  to  sec  what  the  op- 
pooeots  of  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  27  gained 
by  rejecting  It.  The  Federal  Security  A^jency 
remains  in  eilsfnre — an  scBocy  admlnister- 
tnC  FMcral  mtHtwWlm  te  tte  fields  at  health. 


education,  and  security.  Its  jurisdiction  to 
about  the  same  as  It  would  have  been  under 
the  President  s  proposal:  rejection  of  the  pro- 
p»i6al  has  simply  denied  It  department.al 
status,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent.  Im- 
paired its  efTectivenees.  Mr  Ewlnf?  continues 
to  l)e  Its  AdmlnlstrHtor.  If  the  reorganlra- 
tlon  plan  had  been  accepted,  and  If  the 
President  had  named  him  to  be  secretnry 
of  the  new  department,  the  Srnate  could 
have  declined  to  ci-nflrm  him  had  It  so 
desired      It  cannot  do  so  now. 

This  Is  net  the  first  defeat  for  a  unified 
welfare  department.  A  similar  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  was  beaten  last  year.  The 
President  tried  conscientiously  to  meet  the 
objections  expressed  then  by  changes  in  the 
plan  submitted  this  year  His  failure  sug- 
gests that  the  opposition  Is  more  emotional 
than  rational.  He  will  have  to  try  again — 
with,  we  trust,  better  luck  next  year.  For  an 
Integrated  Federal  welfare  program  at  the 
departmental  level  Is  now  a  vital  national 
need. 


The  .\irp!ane  and  the  Turtle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JHtSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELX).  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  11.  1950: 

THI  AiaPLAhfX   AND  THE  TlTITLX 

When  Postmaster  General  Donaldson  an- 
nounced economy  curtailments  in  the  postal 
services  last  May  many  of  us  thought  that 
the  public  would  not  be  seriously  Inconven- 
lenct'd.  The  National  Association  of  Mail 
Carriers  vehemently  objected,  but  since  per- 
haps 10000  of  the  carriers  were  about  to 
lose  their  Jobs,  and  the  remaining  ones  would 
have  to  tote  heavier  loads,  this  attitude  was 
understandable.  A  little  more  serious  Is  the 
statement  made  this  week  by  the  associa- 
tion's national  secretary.  Jerome  J.  Keating. 
that  mail  Is  piling  up  in  post  offices,  that 
some  first-class  mail  is  scrambled  up  with 
stores  of  undelivered  third-class  mail,  and 
that  in  general  "the  condition  of  the  mall  Is 
the  worst  In  the  history  of  the  country  "  Mr. 
Keating  could  be  exaggerating.  Still.  It 
might  be  wide  to  look  Into  the  situation  and 
find  cut  If  the  125000.000  a  year  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  supposed  to  be  saving 
Is  really  saved  and  really  an  economy. 

A  postal  dencit  of  9 MX)  000.000  to  admit- 
tedly too  large,  but  we  should  remember  that 
the  Department  has  rarely  made  a  profit; 
only  15  years  during  the  past  hundred  has 
It  taken  in  more  than  It  put  out.  A  slap  dash 
reduction  of  service  Is  not  true  economy. 
The  country  does  not  profit  when  letters  that 
tised  to  take  2  days  to  reach  the  recipient 
take  3  or  4.  One  might  guess  that  the  pres- 
ent slowdown  costs  businessmen  and  others 
many  times  the  possible  saving  It  becomes 
supremely  ridiculous  when  we  fiy  mall  at 
one-third  the  speed  of  sound  and  deliver  It 
at  the  speed  of  an  aging  and  discouraged 
turtle. 

The  H.)Over  Commission  made  recom- 
mendations which.  It  was  estimated,  might 
Ultimately  save  $300  000  000  a  year  In  the 
Post  Office  Department  without  cuts  in  serv- 
ices. Some  of  these  recommendation.^  have 
been  acted  on:   otliers.  Inciudln;^  a  plan  to 


take  20.000  postmoatershlps  out  of  politics. 
await  action.  Conferees  might  do  something 
here.  Instead  of  trying  Uj  enforce  "economy" 
by  lopping  funds  out  of  the  appropriations. 


Agricultural  Reform- 


When? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OV    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  IH^ITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12  <  legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  2»,  2950 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Agricultural  Reform — When?" 
appearing  in  the  March-April  1950  issue 
of  the  magazine  Prevent  World  War  III, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

This  article  deals  with  the  failure  of 
the  German  government  to  carry  out 
the  United  States  military  government 
law  which  called  for  the  breaking  up  of 
large  land  holdings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  farmer. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  III,  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization  which  was  founded  in  Oc- 
tober 1943.  has  received  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  many  American^,  includ- 
ing top- ranking  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  its  outstanding  work  in  dis- 
seminating factual  information  and 
publishing  educational  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows; 

Aoaictn-TtraAL  RzroaM — Whxn? 

Every  now  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  turn 
to  the  food  situation  in  Germany  because 
It  Is  of  fundamental  importance  in  analysing 
the  real  needs  of  the  German  economy. 
We  have  shown  through  facts  and  figures 
that  the  German  food  situation  since  the 
end  of  the  war  has  been  no  worse  than 
that  which  has  obtained  In  the  countries 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  German  armies. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  Germans  have 
received  A-1  priority  in  food  shipments  from 
the  United  States  which  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  overwhelming  propaganda 
campaicn.  We  have  declared  time  and  again 
that  this  great  concern  over  the  German 
food  situation  has  been  often  motivated  by 
other  than  humanitarian  principles. 

The  real  reason  for  this  agitation  was  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  the  preserving  of  Ger- 
many's industrial  war  potential  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Germany-firsters.  would  pro- 
duce products  In  exchange  for  necessary  food- 
stuffs. It  was  this  spurious  argument  which 
helped  to  scrap  a  great  many  of  our  agree- 
ments. Including  those  on  reparations. 

Naturally  It  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task 
for  us  to  expose  this  propaganda  for  it  could 
l>e  misinterpreted  as  a  denial  of  the  fact 
that  hunger  knows  no  boundaries.  How- 
ever, we  have  never  for  a  moment  advocated 
a  policy  which  would  deprive  the  Germans 
of  necessary  foodstuffs.  All  we  have  said 
Is  that  the  Germans,  during  the  early  post- 
war period,  were  eating  much  l)etter  than 
official  statistics  showed  and  that  they  could 
have  a  tx:ttcr  diet   if   they   were   willing   to 
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rationalize  their  apiculture.  This  also  pre- 
supposed an  Allied  program  which  woiild 
have  been  realistic  and  effective.  It  did  not 
work  out  that  way  because  the  Ge.Tnar.a 
deliberately  created  one  c'ostacle  after  an- 
other, and  the  Allied  authorities  tolerated 
thu  sabotage.    _ 

In  assessing  the  potential  resources  cf 
Cerm&n  agriculture,  we  asked  the  following 
question:  How  could  one  know  Just  exactly 
what  the  Germans  need  in  the  way  of  focd- 
stuffs  when  they  have  hot  exhausted  all  the 
posiibiiities  of  producing  Ir.digcncus  £gr;- 
culturai  producu?  That  question,  whic'a 
touches  the  cere  of  the  problem,  was  never 
answered.  The  other  day,  however,  we  got 
an  ar.^wer  from  Mr.  Charles  Biogham.  an 
American  businessman,  who  was  ronner  chief 
of  the  Fcreign  Trade  Division  of  the  Joint 
Exp.-..rt  Import  Agency  a:  Frankfurt.  In  early 
February,  he  spoke  before  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  In  New  York  where  he 
discussed  matters  pertaining  to  German 
trade  and  economics. 

Among  other  things,  itr.  Bingham  said, 
"the  taslc  need  of  Germany  and  of  all  cf 
Europe  Is  to  produce  more  food  especially  of 
the  basic  types  which  Europe  lacks,  namely, 
bread,  grain,  sugar,  fats,  and  oils."  la  this 
f  n.  he  said,  -a  program  of  land  con- 

i  ■  .  :;  Is  necessary  before  any  mecha- 
nization can  be  applied  to  German  agrictil- 
ture.  Through  consolidation  of  land  and 
thrctigh  Improvement  of  animal  husbandry, 
the  food  production  in  Germany  can  be  in- 
creased from  10  to  25  percent  "  This  perti- 
nent Information  received  scant  attention 
and  it  needs  to  be  aired  even  more  new  than 
ever  before.  Mr.  Bingham  Implicitly  reveals 
that  the  Germans,  thanks  to  O'-ir  paternalism, 
have  refused  to  modernize  and  expand  their 
agriculture. 

This  Is  conSrmed  by  Mr.  Robert  Hanes. 
chief  of  the  ECA  in  Germany.  H?  recently 
wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Dr.  Ader^uer  re- 
minding him  of  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing: agricultural  production  tn  Germany  Mr. 
Hanes  brought  ou:  the  fact  that  70  percent 
cf  total  United  States  aid  to  Germany  has 
gone  for  food.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dis- 
closed that  less  than  10  percent  of  Germany's 
counterpart  funds  have  been  assigned  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  resources.  If  Mr. 
Hanes  is  Incensed  about  this  situation,  he 
should  not  only  blame  the  German  politi- 
cians and  land  owners,  but  those  Allied  of- 
ficials who  have  tolerated  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

In  the  United  States  zone  alone.  1.235.000 
acres  owned  by  700  Individuals  and  organ- 
IzatiDru  w;re  to  be  subjected  to  land  re- 
form, but  as  of  April  1949.  only  71  OOO  acres 
wer;  distributed.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  tae  law  for  land  reform  was  passed  3 
years  a;o.  The  failure  to  reform  German 
aTTiculture  has  provided  the  excuse  for  the 
Germans  to  ask  for  more  hand-outs  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers,  who  thus 
are  not  only  subsidizing  German  exports,  but 
a'£o  supporting  feudal  conditions  on  the  land 
In  Germany.  In  terms  of  social  as  well  as 
econom^lc  significance,  this  state  of  a.Tair» 
is  infinitely  detrimental  to  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  German  people. 

But  apparently  the  Germans  are  not  at 
all  concerned,  "r'ae  Bonn  regime  has  finally 
done  away  with  rationing  with  the  exception 
of  Eii^ar.  They  have  done  so.  not  because 
they  have  earned  the  right  but  because  our 
policy.  In  fact,  guarantees  that  no  matter 
how  little  they  produce.  Uncle  Sam  will  make 
up  the  difference.  In  contrast  to  the  pleth- 
ora of  foodstuffs  In  Germany  today,  our 
British  Allies  are  stlU  under  rationing  con- 
trols. As  a  fvirther  contrast,  we  point  to 
the  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
who  are  living  on  a  starvation  diet  and  who 
tu  T«  acTcr  attacked  the  United  States. 


The  question  of  a  sclf-stistolclng  Csrminy 
Is  directly  related  to  the  problem  cf  agri- 
cultural reforms.  Even  Mr.  Charles  Bing- 
ham, who  Is  all  la  favor  of  tmlimlted  Ger- 
man industry,  admlu  "there  is  literally  no 
prospect  that  Genxuuiy  within  the  foresee- 
able future  can  pay  for  American  goods 
except  through  Marshall  aid  or  through  the 
Increasing  of  Cennan  Imports  to  AnLsrica." 
The  problem  cf  Importing  to  the  United 
States,  however.  Is  not  one  which  concerns 
the  Germans  c^one.  They  arc  in  for  a  mde 
a-akening  If  they  believe  that  they  can  re- 
capture their  old  market*.  Certainly  with 
such  poor  prospects,  there  is  no  point  In  de- 
fending a  program  which  etnpha^uzes  a  huge 
Li^ustrial  potential  which  will  be  able  to 
produce  the  cominc<Ltiea  which  arc  supposed 
to  be  exchanged  for  foodstuffs. 

If  the  German.'  want  to  eat  hotter  and 
on  a  naorc  stable  basis  and  If  the  American 
taxpayers  bope  to  be  relieved  of  sub&idlzmg 
German  food  imports,  then  a?ncuiturai  re- 
forms must  be  instituted  arid  the  fooner 
taa:  is  dene,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 


Ht>C7er  Indicts  the  Coaniuauts 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3.L^RKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

C-    M'.V    JEZiiY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.*. TI\"ZS 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waj-ne  Township  '  N  J.  ■  Rec- 
ord of  Julj-  6.  19C0; 

The  .\merican  Communists,  who  have  gone 
underground  with  a  vengeance,  are  attempt- 
ing to  weaken  the  Natlcm  through  propa- 
ganda, and  are  training  spies  whose  job  is 
to  bore  inside  the  Government  and  to  steal 
our  top  military  secrets — particularly  thoee 
concerning  atomic  weapons,  jet  planes,  and 
plans  for  the  national  defen£e  m  event  of 
war.  That,  tn  essence,  is  what  FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  recently  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hoover  Ls  under  no  illusions  as  to 
Communist  purposes.  He  said.  "The  Com- 
munist Party  is  not  a  bona  fide  political 
party.  It  is  a  highly  organised,  militant, 
and  disciplined  conspiratorial- group  follow- 
ing the  whims  and  dictates  of  International 
communism.  The  parry  is  a  group  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  Government." 

Jtist  how  large  is  this  party  whose  loyalty 
belongs  to  a  foreign  power?  According  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  there  are  34.174  actual  Commu- 
nist Party  members  within  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  most  of  whom  are  tn 
the  concentrated  centers  of  population. 
New  Tori  State  alone  contains  about  half 
of  them.  It  IS  likely  that  for  every  party 
member,  there  are  10  sympathizers  who  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  the  party  s 
work.  So  he  said ;  "There  is  a  potential  fifth 
column  of  540.000  people  dedicated  to  this 
phUoscphy." 

Since  the  trial  and  conviction  of  all  11 
members  of  the  party's  executive  board,  ma- 
jor organizational  changes  have  been  ef- 
fected. Mr.  Hoover  continued.  The  trend 
has  been  toward  decentralization.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  that  arise  when 
large  numbers  congregate,  th©  number  of 
Communist  Party  clubs  has  been  almost  tri- 
pled. No  mcmtership  cards  were  issued  laot 
year,  and  the  maintenance  of  membersh.p 


rcc  .ris  l-.as  been  discontinued.  A  courier 
ly^-.e.T.  r..ij  ':.^ev.  e--*.-i;l:jhed  to  protect  ccn- 
ttiential  commuiUcations.  Secret  printing 
plants  have  been  tct  up.  Leaders  are  being 
selected  for  the  underground.  A  thcrcxigh 
and  elaborate  system  has  been  devised  for 
making  certain  that  each  member  is  loyal  to 
communism  and  will  remain  so. 

According  to  Hoover,  the  party  has  endeav- 
ored to  exploit  youths,  veterans,  civil  rig'nts. 
foreign  nationality,  the  press,  radio,  televl- 
rion.  the  mctlon-ptcture  industry,  educa- 
tional, political,  women,  and  labor  groups, 
rorty-etght  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Communist  Party  Is  in  the  basic  indus- 
try of  this  country.  Communist  efforts  to- 
ward infiltration  have  been  intensified  in 
basic  Industries  vital  to  our  security,  such  as 
steel,  heavy  machinery,  nilnlng,  conunnnl- 
catlons.  transportation,  the  electrical  iiwlus- 
try.  and  the  maritime  indtistry.  The  Com- 
munists have  developed  one  of  the  greatest 
propaganda  machines  that  I  think  modern 
cirilization  has  ever  known." 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hoover  regards  ths 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly grave  menace  to  our  secjrlty.  And 
no  mazi  13  In  a  better  position  to  know. 


Capita!  lavestaent  ia  the  Philippbes 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHM.\N 

CF  NrW  TCEX 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  TSZ  UNITED  £T.\TE3 

Wedr.esday.  July  12  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>,  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  President.  I  have 
received  a  ccpy  of  a  speech  delivered  m 
Manila  by  Mr.  Gerald  Wilkin-on.  a 
British  subject  doing  business  in  the 
FhiLppines.  He  discusses  in  this  speech 
the  question  of  capital  investm3nt  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  means  of  economic  re- 
habilitation and  ceveiopment  of  that 
country.  Without  passing  judsment  on 
the  conclusions  contained  m  this  speech. 
I  nevertheless  consider  it  of  su^cient 
interest,  in  the  light  of  o'ur  current  con- 
cern with  Pacific  affairs,  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  primed  m  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record 

There  oeing  no  objec'ion.  the  address 
tfas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen-  It  Is  good  of 
you  to  ask  me  here  today,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  to  speak  on  the  subject  you  have 
chosen,  the  newly  formed  Philippine  .Associa- 
tion. For  I  believe  that  the  Philippine  As- 
sociation is  going  to  be  an  instrument  cf 
enlightened  purpose  and  cf  real  benefit  to 
the  Pl-.ilippine  Republic. 

The  Philippine  A^scctation  Is  a  nonprofit 
organisation  resulting  from  a  series  cf 
luncheon-meetings  attended  by  scores  of 
men  of  various  nationalities,  at  v.hich  Col. 
Andres  Soriano  played  hont.  a  host  to  whom 
la  due  much  cf  cur  desire  to  work  together. 

The  major  purposes  cf  the  P'.iiiippine  Asso- 
ciation are  twofold. 

1.  To  take  steps  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance In  the  Philippines  cf  a  climate 
attractive  to  capital  investment  in  the 
Philippines,  with  reasonable  protection 
therefor. 

2.  To  Initiate  and  maintain  effective  public 
relations  on  a  high  plane  in  the  United 
States   and  else^yhere   in   order   to   preserve 
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it«n<>d  Inttmt  tn  the  PbUtpplnci.  tu 
and  Its  ftului*. 

Tte  AModatioc't  President  U  none  clbrr 
tt»a  tt»  Tartiga  Qecrttarj.  0«n  Carloc  P. 
Momakt.  vtxiM  mnvkab'.r  c«;uictnra  are 
wri!  kncwn  to  all  erf  us  On  the  prir.clpJe 
that  tf  OTif  WTUil*  a  X*  "^^^  dor.e  or.t  shou!d 
ask  a  buty  man  to  do  it.  because  a  busy  man 
Icamt  tbt  sacret  of  arraRgUi^  his  time. 
tnlo  la  ttnl-.kfiT  to  be  surpacaed. 
;  la  t&deed  fortunate  In  lead«r> 
•hip  of  stKh  dtaUtKtlon.  Morvover.  as  n.^ted 
by  OolotMl  Soeia&a  erea  the  InttiaU  C  P.  R. 
Mlftir  veil  far  conscUKiated  public  relations. 

Ulster  Oex>eral  RomvUo  are  tbe  follcvlr.g 
duectors  at  tba  aaaoc«auon;  Ju<ige  J.  W. 
civalnnan.  GU  Pvivat.  vice 
Col.  Andrei  Soriano,  rice  presi- 
Oat»kt  wr.kinsc^  x.cf  president: 
Mcrt.  exe«..;u\e  rice  prt-sidt^nt.  A.  M. 
Ramon  V.  del  Roaarlo.  Peter  Llm; 
Pmol  Wood;  W.  Hogue;  Robert  Trent;  Aurelio 
Penquet:  Ramon  Araaeta:  Demetrlo  Santos. 
It  to  notrvanbjr  bow  lai^  a  place  is  occu- 
ptrd  In  thu  board  by  Rotary. 

Hm  <IiwIi<i  have  appointed  from  amon^ 
Vbmtt  atnnfecr  eainp*rt  executive  committees 
to  operate  here  and  In  tbe  United  States, 
by  a  t.nanre  oommlttoe  In  the  Philtp- 
azMl  adrteory  groupa  of  experienced 
Phttt^txw  ADd  Americaa  newif>ap«nnen  In 
boCli  oountfic*  In  due  time,  and  without 
hMte.  tbt  — orlatton  will  engage  a  btgh> 
grada  |iiilillr  ralartnni  orfanlzation  In  tbe 
Cr.:t«d  Statec  which  wUl  work  clwcly  with 
t^  oOcers  cf  the  Philippine  Aaaoclattrn. 
Tt»  Philippine  AaaocUttoo  wUl  almultane- 
ouiily  work  to  develop  a  frank  ftr.d  friendly 
Uaiaon  bet»een  the  Philippine  Governmeiit, 
OQ  the  oa»  band,  and  the  members  of  tbe 
PhillppliM  AaMClation  and  the  business  ccm- 
Bamty.  on  the  other.  I  might  add  that 
the  Philippine  Ooremment  has  given  lU 
expreaaed  blessing  to  the  aaeociatlon. 

lu  no  case  docs  the  association  propose  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  our  able  chambers 
at  commerce,  ncr  will  it  espouse  any  case 
whcte  benefits  are  limited  to  a  single  indus- 
try CT  group,  unless  the  public  Interest  is 
Inrdred.  The  yardstick  of  the  aseociatlons 
Ir.te.'est  and  sspottsal  will  be  the  extent  to 
ahxh  any  case  submitted  to  It  is  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  Philippine  public  relations 
at  home  and  abroad  and  on  the  highest  level. 
Our  directcrs  do  not  expect  concrete  achieve- 
ments to  be  rapidly  achieved,  but  they  are 
determined  to  make  a  start,  and  we  are 
rcaolTed  to  pool  all  differences  cf  nationality 
•nd  oompctltioB  In  this  common  effort. 

Gentlemen.  I  hare  riven  you  an  outline 
of  tfe  oTf&nlzatlon  and  basic  purposes  cf 
the  Philippine  Association.  May  I  now  speak 
to  you.  not  in  the  name  of  the  aasociaiicn 
but  as  an  Individual  businessman  whu  is  a 
rsaident  cf  the  Philippines  by  choice  and  who 
has  grown  to  love  this  country  and  to  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward  If^  May  I 
teli  you  why  I  hare  Joined  this  association? 
It  Is  because  I  feel  that  an  element  of  fear 
ajMl  misunderstanding  Is  drifting  I'.ke  a 
itttst  across,  not  the  hearts  but  the 
of  many  of  us  In  the  Philippines  today. 
In  the  war  fear  could  be  obviously  defined, 
imawing  and  specific,  sometimes  sharp  and 
Immediate.  T'Xlay's  fears  are  different.  They 
are  nebulo\u  ar^d  Intangible,  but  I  think  that 
all  of  ua  in  this  room  know  that  they  are 
there  What  Is  this  fear?  I  suggest  that  It 
U  la-Ttely  fear  of  the  unknown:  fear  of  the 
unknown  Intentions  of  each  of  us  toward 
the  other;  fear  In  the  minds  of  some  legisla- 
tors and  some  domestic  Interests  that  fcr- 
•tgn  capital  may  deprive,  rather  than  enrich, 
tho  Filipino  people;  fear  by  our  foreign  busi- 
nessmen that  there  Is  a  rising  Intent  to  legls* 
late  them  out  of  biuUicaa  and  to  expropriate 
by  law  a  growing  portion  of  their  activities 
Xor    transfer    to    other«      In    saying    this    I 


reallfe  that  I  am  new  pawlnc  over  th.it  com- 
fortable boundary  tha»  wparates  the  things 
we  talk  about  in  pub'lo  from  the  thin^rs  we 
grouse  about  In  private.  And  perhaps  this 
bi-iundary  should  be  crossed,  provided  that 
we  cross  It  with  (rood  will. 

Can  we  therefore  examine  top'ther  the 
Te;i5.  ns  for  the  fear  of  foreign  capital  that 
is  suggested  by  recent  legisl.itlon  and  that 
Is  indicated,  to  take  a  sjieclflc  example,  by 
the  complicated  and  almost  hostile  licensing 
procedure  under  which  forelsrn  technicians 
and  engineers  ni^.d  craftsmen  are  delayed  or 
debarred  from  obtaining  local  certificates  be- 
fore they  m«T  spplv  their  nlready  proven 
E.>clll  to  the  Philippine  Industries  that  vitally 
reed  them?  Are  these  restrictive  fears  well 
grounded?  At  ftr^t  glance  jierhaps  they  are. 
The  western  nattL^ns  have  been  far  from  per- 
fect In  their  relationships  of  bygone  years. 
As  IndlvidUAl  human  belr.gs  many  of  us  have 
sinned  against  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
sinned  by  omission  as  well  as  commission. 
But  do  these  fallings  of  the  past  warrant 
fear  today,  narrow,  confining  restrictive  tear? 
Surely  rv;t. 

Let  us  look  at  the  lessons  of  history.  My 
own  country.  England,  a  fmall  l.'Iand  bedded 
on  coal  land  not  much  elsci  and  surrounJed 
by  fish,  and  sometimes  by  enemies,  has  tra- 
ditionally provided  refuge  for  other  nationals 
In  spite  of  her  excessive  population  And 
Enp'.and  has  fi,r  centuries  profited  from  the 
entry  of  skilled  foreigners  and  from  the 
equality  of  opportunity  afforded  to  all  resi- 
dents, foreign  and  domestic,  who  trade  vl'.h- 
In  her  shores.  Since  the  lairt  wsr  aloi.e. 
over  a  q  larter  of  a  million  foreigner!^  have 
been  rdrnltted  to  residence  In  the  Prltlsh 
Isles  where  they  ply  their  trades  on  equal 
terms  with  British  nationals.  I  am  well 
qualified  to  report  to  you  on  this  matter 
because  one  of  my  ancestors  was  a  French- 
man whose  first  arrival  for  residence  In  Eng- 
land was  unfortunately  confined  to  the  fact 
that  he  arrived  there  concealed  In  a  barrel. 
Now.  the  natural  resources  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  are  far  richer  and  more  varied  than 
the  United  Kingdoms,  and  the  Philippine 
population  is  smaller,  although  growing  more 
rapidly.  Can  these  resources  really  be  stolen 
and  the  Philippine  populatlm  really  Im- 
poverished if  foreign  capital  and  technicians 
enter  on  a  substantial  scale?  Let  us  look 
at  some  figures.  A  small  factory  In  one  of 
several  potential  local  Industries  that  would 
require  PI. 000. 000  of  Im.pcjrted  capital  to  de- 
velop a  business  of  two  to  three  million 
pesos  of  sales  per  annum  might  earn,  if  ex- 
ceptional success  was  achieved,  a  net  annual 
profit  of  25  percent  per  annum  on  the  capital. 
In  other  words,  a  profit  of  r250,000.  Where 
does  fear  enter  this  picture.'  Presumably 
through  fear  that  the  foreign  financiers  of 
this  factory  might  wish  to  repatriate  their 
full  annual  profit,  although  In  practice  they 
would  only  wish  to  do  so  if  freedom  of  con- 
vertibility of  currency  was  threatened.  What 
happens  If  they  are  permitted  to  repatriate 
their  full  annual  profit?  The  Philippines 
loees  f250  000  of  foreign  exchange  against 
a  first  gKin  of  Pl.000,000  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment. But  there  is  aLso  the  two  to  three 
million  pesos  of  annual  prcxluctlon.  This, 
which  Is  8  to  12  times  the  repatriated  profit. 
Is  pumped  Into  local  circulation  enriching 
labor,  raw-material  production,  subcontrac- 
tors, and.  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
tax  collector  and  thus  the  coffers  of  the 
Philippine  Government  lt."«elf.  What  Is  there 
to  be  afraid  of  In  all  this? 

Let  us  take  another  specific  example,  this 
time  in  an  Industry  manufacturing  for 
export.  The  Hawaiian-Philippine  Co,  of 
which  I  happen  to  t)e  president,  ended  the 
war  with  a  common-stock  structure  of 
M.000.000  represented  by  a  dramatic  assort- 
ment of  burnt-out  ruins  on  the  Island  of 
Negros.      To    restore    It    to   production    took 


a  years  of  work  and  approximately  ril.- 
600.000,  all  of  which  was  remitted  Into  this 
country  by  foreign  Investment  and  loans. 
In  other  words,  an  Immediate  gain  to  the 
Philippine  Republic  of  live  and  three-quarter 
million  United  States  dollars  from  foreign 
financiers.  Last  year  the  company  made  a 
net  profit  of  about  1*1.600.000.  What  hap- 
pens If  these  foreign  financiers  want  to  re- 
mit overseas  this  full  net  profit  to  repay 
I'^ans  and  service  capital?  The  Philippine 
Republic  Will  be  returning  merely  USSSuO  000 
against  a  recent  Import  of  five  and  three- 
quarter  million  United  States  dollars,  and 
this  Is  by  no  means  the  whole  picture.  For 
the  value  of  the  Hawallan-Phihpplne  Co  's 
production  last  year  exceeded  MS.OOO.OCO. 
the  bulk  of  which  was  In  United  States 
dollar  exchange  and  all  of  which,  less  the 
profit  referred  to  above.  Is  a  gain  to  the 
Philippine  Republic,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  major  portion  of  this  gross  Income 
was  distributed,  not  to  the  com.pany,  but  to 
hundreds  of  planters  and  thousands  of 
laborers.  What  Is  there  to  be  afraid  of  In 
this?    I  simply  do  not  know 

But  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Daniel  Agulnaldo 
spoke  words  of  wisdom  la^t  week  when  be 
drew  your  attention  to  the  experience  of 
the  United  States,  that  giant  of  material 
progress  and  deep  benevolence.  For  Amer- 
ica has  historically  welcomed  the  entry  of 
foreign  capital,  and  not  only  In  the  earliest 
years  when  her  poptjlatlon  and  her  skills 
and  domestic  capital  were  InsufRclent  to 
develop  the  natural  res<^mrce8  beneath  her 
•oil.  For  decades,  foreign  money  fljodtd 
Into  America  and  owned  and  financed  Its 
development  and  repatriated  Its  profits.  And 
the  supreme  beneficiaries  have  been  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  local  capi- 
talists. 

Money  Is  essentially  permeating,  and  the 
history  of  one  country  after  another  shows 
that  no  one  Is  ultimately  mere  enriched  by 
the  entry  of  foreign  capital  than  the  local 
capitalists  In  the  country  of  entry.  For  In- 
dustries feed  and  supply  each  other.  They 
expand  together  as  can  be  seen  In  any 
country  where  Industry  has  progressed. 
America  Is  no  obsolete  example.  It  Is  In- 
sufflclently  remembered  that  until  1914  she 
was  a  debtor  Nation  and  doing  very  well 
out  of  It.  And  Canada,  a  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Is  still  a  debtor  nation.  Then  why 
do  the  Philippines  shrink  and  fear  the  ex- 
amples of  these  successful  peoples?  Do  we 
prefer  to  imitate  failures?  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  have  wondered  If  we  sufficiently  real- 
he  the  human  tendency  to  set  one's  sights 
below  one's  capacities,  the  tendency  to 
n-'url.sh  fear  and  to  starve  confidence.  The 
current  lack  of  confidence  In  the  Philippines 
today  Is  surely  overplayed.  To  read  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  press  that  have  been  pub- 
lished In  the  United  States,  one  would  think 
that  this  country  was  finished:  that  Its  com- 
merce was  nonexistent,  and  that  it  was 
peopled  mostly  by  outlaws.  Gentlemen, 
ycu  and  I  know  that  this  Is  not  true.  Any- 
one who  reports  disorder  In  certain  parts  of 
Luzon  should.  In  fairness  to  the  Filipino 
people,  add  that  peace  and  production  pre- 
vail In  the  major  regions  of  the  Archipelago. 
When  our  rice  production  was  low  after  the 
war.  and  heavy  rice  Imports  drained  much- 
nee<1ed  dollars,  the  fact  was  widely  pub- 
licized. Hew  much  prominence  is  giv?n 
today,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  real 
Improvement  In  rice  production  and  to  the 
savl::gs  In  dollars  that  have  been  achieved? 
The  threat  to  the  peso  was  widely  publicized 
overseas  when  Import  and  exchange  con- 
trols were  applied  last  December.  How  much 
o%erseas  publicity  has  been  accorded  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Republic's  dollar  reserve 
that   has   been   achieved  since   December   by 
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the  Central  Bank,  an  Institution  which.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  has  conducted  lu  un- 
popular task  with  far  greater  efficiency  to- 
date  than  has  yet  been  publicized?  Let  us 
hope  that,  as  the  ultimate  yardstick  of 
stature,  all  those  who  discharge  the  gre;it 
respcnsibilltles  of  directing  these  controj, 
will  re£.lizs  that  the  highest  objective  oi  con- 
trols mu,3t  be  their  eventual  abolition.  If 
money  and  trade  are  to  be  restored  to  full 
fruition.  For  exchange  controls  are  IScrely 
the  lingering  shackles  of  the  war.  They  are 
not  the  property  of  peace.  In  many  less  for- 
tunate countries  who  applied  controls  at 
an  earlier  date  in  their  postwar  economy, 
these  shackles  are  now  being  struck  off  one 
by  one.  as  Industry  and  tr^de  regain  their 
equiiibrium..  and  as  money  is  restored  to  Its 
function  of  movement. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  Philippines, 
as  all  of  us  must  knew,  are  infinitely  easier 
o^  solution  than  most  ether  countries.  For 
however  strenuously  the  Central  Bank  may 
hus'oand  the  dollar  reserves  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  this  country's  greatest  dollar 
resrjrvcs  lie  undeveloped  In  Its  soil — In  its 
forests.  In  its  mineral  reserves,  sil-ntly  await- 
ing developm.ent  by  the  skillful  combination 
o.  additional  capital,  craftsmen  and  later, 
and  throughout  the  agricultural  regions 
whose  yields  can  be  so  greatly  improved.  Is 
It  not  time  that  we  thought  of  these  things 
with  more  confidence  and  less  fear?  Aiid 
If  the  Philippine  Association,  whoM  basic 
purpose  Is  public  relations,  can  clarify  tue 
fears  that  now  confine  lu,  then  the  associa- 
tion U,  to  my  mind,  immeasurably  worth 
supporting.  For  one  cannot  conduct  public 
relations  without  an  understanding  of  truth. 
And  I  cannot  believe  that  most  of  today's 
fears  can  survive  truth.  Fear  and  misunder- 
standing must  shrink  before  truth  If  truth 
.U  clad  with  good  will  Just  as  the  mists  of 
night  are  dissolved  by  the  majestic  sun. 

Ge-itlemen,  I  am  proud  to  be  with  ycu 
today  and  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  about  the  Philippine  Asso- 
ciation and  about  some  of  the  reasons  that 
have  caused  me.  as  a  plain  businessman  and 
a  representative  of  both  foreign  and  local 
capital,  to  have  Joined  it.  Wont  you  do 
likewise? 


Decision  Time  for  America 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


or  m:n.ne5ct.\ 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Wednesday.  Xuly  12  ylegislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
AppendLx  cf  the  Record,  a  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  'Decision  Time  for  Amer- 
ica." which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Editorial 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follcvis: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  11.  1950] 

Decision  Time  foe  .Amesic.i 

The  trend  of  events  In  Kcrea  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  this  Nation  Is  now  at  a  point 
*"here  It  murt  make  hard  decisions,  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  safety. 
MUst  we  act  at  once  to  mobilize  our  strength 
on  a  prepare-for-the-worst  basis  or  should 
we  merely  hope  for  the  best  and  seek  secu- 
rity m  a  program  of  half  meastires? 


This  Is  not  a  simple  question.  It  Involves 
two  risks  at  cppoe;te  extremes,  wholly  apart 
from  how  Russia  might  react  to  cur  heavy 
rearmament.  On  the  one  hand.  If  the  deci- 
sion is  for  all-out  mobilization,  and  if  the 
world — over  a  period  cf  months — takes  a 
spectacular  turn  for  the  better,  cur  national 
economy  and  scclety  will  have  been  subjected 
to  a  highly  costly  upheaval  wuhout  such  en 
upheaval  rei.lly  having  been  necessary.  Cn 
the  ether  h:.nd,  however,  if  we  adhere  to 
our  current  program  of  improvisation  and 
keep  on  resorting  to  bits  and  pieces  of  action 
from  hour  to  hour,  we  may  find — wiih  over- 
night suddenness — that  total  war  is  upon  us 
and  we  are  woefully  unprepared.  Stated 
with  seme  o'^ersimpiiflcaticn,  the  choice  this 
prcients  is  a  choice  between  the  danger  of 
doing  too  much  and  the  danger  of  doing  too 
little. 

The  United  States  needs  to  set  a  course 
for  itself  right  now.  It  must  make  up  its 
mind  as  to  how  much  It  wants  to  do — 
whether  it  wants  to  go  ail  the  way  or  only 
part  of  the  rray^ — m  term.s  cf  things  th-^t 
deeply  affect  Its  national  existence.  Regu- 
lation of  the  labor  force;  econom;c  controls 
like  rationing,  pr.onties,  and  higher  taxa- 
tion; conversion  cf  Industry  to  mobilize  It 
for  a  sharply  increased  output  of  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  naval  vessels,  etc;  the  commandeer- 
ing of  shipping:  the  question  of  whether  the 
present  limited  draft  u  suiBclent  or  whether 
we  ought  not  to  call  up  otir  national  fturds- 
men  and  reserves — these  »re  some  of  tht 
matters  that  mtut  be  decided  upon.  The 
chief  decider,  of  courte,  by  virtue  of  hu  ofUce. 
miut  be  lir.  Truman,  Working  In  close  con- 
sultation with  key  Federal  departments  and 
With  such  men  as  W.  Stuart  Symington,  who 
has  already  begun  to  explore  the  situation 
as  cur  mobUlzatlcn  director.  It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent who  m'jst  take  the  lead  In  making  up 
the  country's  mind. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Jtist  after  the  first  shcck 
cf  the  Krem^lm-supported  Red  invasion  of 
southern  Korea,  the  American  peoplo — 
though  aware  that  this  criminal  act  of  ag- 
gression might  lead  to  another  world  war — 
had  at  least  a  little  reason  to  be  optimistic 
abiut  the  pcssibUity  cf  localizing  it  and 
ending  it  without  too  much  trouble.  For 
a.  that  time  the  President  himself,  describ- 
ing otir  Intervention  as  a  police  action, 
seemed  fairly  confident  that  the  Job  could 
be  done  with  a  minimum  cf  effort.  But  to- 
day the  story  Is  quite  diiferent.  Now  we 
have  groiuid  troops  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
and  before  we  win — if  we  are  g:ing  to  win — 
ve  may  have  to  send  in  as  many  as  six 
divisions  of  them.  Perhaps,  considered  by 
Itself,  this  situation,  despite  the  numercv-S 
grave  rlsis  and  the  serious  supply  problem 
involved,  does  net  require  anything  mere 
than  our  present  bits-and-pieces  program. 
The  grim  fact  is.  however,  that  It  cannot 
be  considered  by  Itself.  The  grim  fact  is 
that  what  Is  happening  In  Korea  may  be 
duplicated  at  any  moment  In  places  like 
Iran,  Tiigoslavla.  and  western  Europ>e. 

For  the  pattern  of  Soviet -directed  Com- 
munist aggression  Is  wcrld-wlde  In  scope, 
and  the  Kremlin,  either  next  week  or  next 
month  cr  next  spring,  may  strike  a  blow — 
possibly  against  us  directly — that  will  lead 
Immediately  to  a  global  war.  That  is  the 
thmg  we  must  keep  in  mind  now.  That  is 
the  menace  we  must  be  wide  awake  to.  We 
may  hope  that  nothing  will  come  of  it.  We 
may  hope  that  the  Russians  will  not  set  off 
an  explosion.  We  may  hope  that  somehow, 
some  day,  we  will  be  able  to  settle  our  dif- 
ferences wl:h  them  without  an  armed  con- 
flict. Meanwhile,  though,  as  they  lurk  and 
maneuver  furtively  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  the  worst 
of  thenx,  and  events  throughout  the  glolw 
are  like  an  alarm  bell  warning  us  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

In  such  circtimstances.  oxir  choice  Is  not 
necessarily    between   doing    too   much   and 


doing  too  little.  TTiere  must  be  a  middle 
course  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 
But  we  must  do  mere  than  we  are  doing 
now.  and  if  we  err  it  should  be  cn  the  side 
of  doing  too  much.  For  it  is  better  to  be 
ready  for  the  worst,  even  If  the  worst  never 
h:.ppena,  than  to  hope  for  the  best  and  t^^ze 
the  risk  of  finding  ourselves  losing  every- 
thing in  a  catastrophe  against  which  v/e 
hive  armed  ourselves  chiefly  with  wishful 
thcughis  and  deoperale  prayers. 


Wedcmeyer  Mak-s  Another  Report 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WTGcrr.stN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wedemeyer  report  on  China 
was  long  a  secret  which  the  people  of 
the  Uni'.ed  States  were  not  permitted 
to  .see.  Some  parts  of  that  report  have 
since  been  published  In  the  China  white 
paper,  but  on  June  1,  last.  General 
Wedemeyer  delivered  a  commencement 
address  at  Crei',<hton  University  and  he 
has  expanded  on  the  report  which  he 
previously  made.  Pertinent  comments 
have  been  made  by  Prank  C  Hanlchen 
in  hLs  column.  Not  Merely  Gossip,  which 
appears  as  a  supplement  to  Human 
Events  for  July  14-  I  am  including  his 
comments  on  General  Wedemeyers 
address; 

A  friend  in  Omaha  sent  us  an  Interesting 
document  the  other  day.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
commencement  address  at  Creightcn  Uni- 
versity in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  given  cn  June  1  by 
Lt.  Gin.  A  C,  Wedemeyer.  an  alumnus. 
Wedemeyer,  It  may  be  recalled,  was  com- 
mander of  the  China-Burma  theater  late  in 
the  war;  and  in  the  postwar  period  was  sent 
cn  a  Presidential  mission  to  China.  He 
rendered  a  famous  report  on  China  which 
was  long  kept  secret  by  the  administration. 
Last  year  the  general  was  transferred  from 
his  p>osition  as  chief  planner  cf  the  Army 
and  s?nt  to  command  the  Sixth  Army  area 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Some  In  tlie  Capital 
felt  that  Wedemeyer  was  shifted  because  cf 
his  suppoeed  dissenting  attitude  toward  ad- 
ministration war  plans. 

Absence  from  Washington  with  its  Inter- 
necine strife  in  the  services  has  borne  fruit 
in  seme  valuable  and  detached  observations 
In  the  general's  address.  We  fii^d  It  signifl- 
cant  that  he  emphasized  three  points: 

1.  At  a  time  when  there  is  much  to-do 
about  "iruorming  the  American  people"  con- 
cernir.z  recent  conferences  abroad,  and  when 
many  believe  that  the  State  Department  is 
not  frank  with  Congress.  Wedemeyer  said: 
"First,  we  must  avoid  unnecessary  secrecy. 
We  must  remember  the  ncble  demand  of 
President  Wilscn  for  open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at.  During  the  war.  information 
concerning  national  and  international  ccm- 
mitmenis  was  withheld  from  everyone  ex- 
cept the  highest  otEcials,  As  a  result,  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  were  unable  to  ana- 
l>-ze  and  pass  Judgment  on  actions  that  In- 
fluenced their  future  well-being  and  that 
of  their  country.  There  is  no  JustifYcaticn 
under  existing  conditions  for  stringent  se- 
curity measures  involving  denial  or  only  par- 
tial dissemination  of  information  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  American  people." 

2.  Next,  General  Wedemeyer  laid  tinusual 
stress  cn  what  cur  contributor  last  week. 
General  Bonner  Fellers,  called  "psychological 
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to  advucate   that   "he  who  paja  -  tbe   piper 

-        ■".  call  tte  tune.*     He  says  bluntly.     If 
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Foreign  Letter  Writing  Campaign 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

f    VI  w  T  :  f  K 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATES 
Wexinfsday  July  12  <legulatire  day  of 
Saturday.  July  I»,  2  950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  President,  an  or- 
ganization known  as  tl:.e  Common  Coun- 
cil for  American  Unity  has  been  carr>'ing 
on  what  I  consider  a  veiT  important  cam- 
jiaign  encouraging  Americans  to  «Tit« 
letters  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
abrtxul.  These  letters  are  designed  to 
further  the  great  campaii'n  of  truth 
which  the  United  Staves  must  carry  on 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

I  bftve  here  a  press  release  from  the 
Oommon  Council  for  Arnerican  Unity  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  people  urging 
them  to  new  efforts  in  this  letter-writing 
campaign.  I  think  these  letters  can  be 
more  effective  than  anything  which  gov- 
ernments can  say  or  mrite. 

I  ask  unanimous  conjsent  of  the  Senate 
to  insert  this  press  release  in  the  P.ecokd 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 
as  folloui) 

CoafMOM  C<n7NCTi.  roB  Amoocam  Ukttt. 

hnc  York.  S.  T. 

The  Stsencth  or  Am  aura 

When  people  abroad  think  about  America, 
the>'  n  mellroea  belle-,  e  tbe  strangeiit  Ihmga. 


Tbe  same  paesoa  may  hold  two  entirely  con- 
tradictory optxuons — and  both  opinions  may 
be  rarse. 

I:  U  a  fact,  for  example,  that  America  is 
often  said  to  be  soft,  as  If  Its  strength  had 
been  drained  away  by  tta  hiijh  standard  of 
living  And  at  the  same  time  It  Is  said  to  l>e 
warlike  It  is  plcture<;  as  a  laay  country,  and 
n  Is  pictured  as  aggressive. 

The  hostile  prcptipindlst  encourages  both 
these  extremes,  knowlnut  that  tveo  lies  can 
be  mere  confuslnc  and  danpercus  than  one. 
The  citizen  aho  is  taklnjf  p-art  In  the  "cam- 
paUrn  of  truth"  must  combat  these  Ilea  In 
every  way  he  can. 

What  l»  the  truth  about  America's 
strencth'  Ho-*  can  th.it  truth  be  fostered  by 
letters  mritten  to  friends  and  relatives 
abroad? 

.\n:cricas  record  In  two  World  Wars  Is 
proof,  of  course,  that  It  Is  not  soft.  Yet 
every  fiber  of  the  country's  being  cries  out 
against  further  wars.  America  wants  to  l)e 
strong:,  but  It  also  want*  to  be  peaceful. 

E-.eryday  letters  can  convey  something 
of  this  deep  American  sentiment.  In  tell- 
ing about  the  life  of  his  town  or  city,  the 
writer  gradually  builds  up  a  picture  of  a 
people  devoted  to  peace,  yet  ready  to  defend 
at  all  co«:ts  the  freedom  under  which  It  lives. 
Of  course  It  would  be  possible  to  talk  of  the 
trivial  or  unfortunate  Incidents  that  break 
out  In  every  community — cases  of  boys  pet- 
ting into  trouble  of  crime  or  divorce.  But 
the  wise  letter-writer  will  avoid  these  thiiips. 
He  Will  give  no  chance  for  the  unfriendly 
critic  to  whisper:  "You  see,  I  told  you  these 
Americans  are  weak  and  decadent."  He  will 
emphasize.  Instead,  the  schools,  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  civic  meetings  from  which 
spring  a  vital  community  life. 

On  the  30th  of  this  month.  Memorial  Day  Is 
celebrated  In  tcwns  and  cities  across  the 
land  America  will  pay  tribute  to  lis  war  dead, 
and  will  reaf&rm  Its  desire  to  end  wars  and 
conquests  forever.  At  the  same  time  there 
will  be  parades  and  martial  music. 

In  these  lines  of  boys  and  young  men.  In 
these  veterans  of  former  wars  putting  on 
their  old  uniforms  for  a  day.  will  be  the  sym- 
bol of  Americas  eternal  strength.  Behind 
the  gathering  In  each  village  square  will  be 
the  unseen  Image  of  the  great  armies  which 
can  be  called  Into  being  when  our  safety  or 
freedom  is  threatened. 

Let  the  citizen  think  about  Memorial  Day, 
and  then  write  about  it  to  his  friends  abroad. 
Let  him  tell  what  he  sees  and  what  he  feels  in 
his  heart.  That  testimony  will  overcome 
falsehcxxis.  and  will  portray  the  real  strength 
of  America. 


Milestonei  Marking  the  Downfall  of 
Potaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    il.^.-.S.M.HV.Si.TTS 

IN  THZ  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.*;.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Col. 
Donald  N.  Wackwitz.  USAF.  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  convention  of  the  Polish- 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts, 
Inc.,  on  June  II.  1950.  at  Lawrence, 
Ma.s5. : 

MnxBTONES  Makkinc  the  E>owmtali.  of 
Poland 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  It  a  great 
honor  to  speak  to  the  PolUh-Amerlcan  Vet- 
erans   of    Maasachusetts    on    this    occasion 


m.vklng  your  second  anniversary.  As  vet- 
erans. I  know  you  represent  all  services  and 
served  In  all  theaters  of  war  and.  like  al- 
most everyone  else,  returned  to  civil  lUe, 
thinking  that  the  peace  had  been  won. 

This  afternoon  I  have  chosen  to  talk  about 
Poland.  Recent  Polish  history  is  significant, 
not  only  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  but 
to  all  Americans.  I  wtsh  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Poland  and  to  descrtb* 
the  underlying  rea.'-ons  t)ehlnd  this  tragedy, 
namely,  the  complete  mUunderstandlng  of 
Stnlet  alms  and  Intentloi  s  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Well 
Intentioned  and  naive  thuueh  the  Western 
Powers  might  have  l)een.  the  fact  remains 
that  their  errors  assisted  materially  In  de- 
ll', ering  Poland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries Into  the  barbaric  yoke  of  Bolshevism- 
costly  errors  which  we  can  111  afford  to  re- 
peat. Tlie  fate  not  only  of  Poland  and  other 
caprlre  areas,  but  also  cf  the  entire  free 
world,  lies  to  a  substantial  degree  In  our 
understanding  of  past  errors.  To  act  wisely 
in  the  future,  we  must  face  up  to  our 
ml.«ta^es. 

When,  back  In  1942  and  1943.  the  Allies 
failed  to  discern  the  war  aims  of  the  Soviets, 
the  fate  of  Polknd  was  sealed.  Postwar- 
resistance  by  MlkStajczyk  and  other  patriot* 
w.as  doomed  to  failure  even  before  It  got 
under  way.  This  statement  will  become 
cle^r  as  I  develop  the  main  characteristics  of 
Soviet   foreign   policy. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  Molot'>v-Ribben- 
trop  agreement  of  August  23.  1939.  This 
event,  coupled  with  documented  statements 
made  by  hlth-level  Soviets  during  the 
months  preceding,  reveal?  with  clarity  the 
actual  Intentions  of  the  &)viets  at  that  time. 
To  befog  this  clarity.  Soviet  propa^randa  has 
made  considerable  efforts  in  explaining  the 
1939  agreement  as  a  "defensive  maneuver" 
designed  to  buy  time  In  which  to  prepare 
for  the  German  attack.  This  was  not  the 
case,  although  the  SovUt  explanation  was 
accepted  at  face  value.  Even  to  this  day, 
this  defensive  myth  ha;  largely  persisted. 
We  have  not  yet  learnt  d  to  Identify  the 
more  subtle  types  of  So^let  propaganda. 

The  weight  of  all  available  evidence  sup- 
ports the  thesis  that  the  Soviets  regarded 
the  1939  aereement  as  ar  offensive  6tratei;io 
move  designed  to  re-equi  te  the  world  power 
balance,  permitting  the  Soviets  to  emerge 
as  the  dominant  Eurasian  power. 

The  Soviet  claim  that  .heir  nonaggressloa 
pact  with  Germany  was  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  time  Is  refuted  by  the  very  situa- 
tion existing  at  the  tlm-  in  which  the  So- 
viets made  their  choice  of  alliances.  Dur- 
ing negotiations  with  Ge-many.  the  Western 
Powers  were  seeking  a  m  Utary  alliance  wiib 
the  Soviet  Union.  Netotlatlons  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  fHjlltlcal  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  rnd  Initialed — a  fact 
that  Is  as  yet  little  knjwn  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  outsttnding  problem  v.as 
for  the  Western  Powers  to  reach  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  ml'ltary  matters.  But 
before  the  technical  ml  Itary  problems  had 
been  solved,  the  Soviets  signed  their  agree- 
ment with  Hitler.  Tlie  Soviet  deliberately 
procra.stlnated  to  avert  agreement  with  the 
West,  fiy  conducting  jlmultaneous  ne^ro- 
tiations  with  Germany,  ihey  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  select  whichever  alliance  suited  their 
intentions  be^^t. 

In  1939  the  Western  Powers  were  commit- 
ted to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Poland  lit 
the  event  that  Poland  were  attacked  by  Ger- 
many. The  Soviet  Un  on  had  encouraged 
western  firmness  to  sue  i  an  extent  that.  In 
August  1939,  it  was  nc  longer  possible  for 
the  Western  Powers  tc  withdraw  and  ar- 
range for  a  compromise  solution.  The  situ- 
ation then  exLsting  made  it  extremely  prob- 
able that  German  aggre»lon  against  Poland 
would  result  In  general  var.  The  Soviet  hlgll 
command  understood  tl  Is  clearly.  However, 
a  policy  which  led   to    i  common   German- 


Soviet  border,  a  strengthening  of  Germany  In 
the  east,  and  possibly  to  an  isolated  Russo- 
Oerman  war  without  concurrent  neutraliza- 
tion of  German  military  strength  In  the  west 
was  unacceptable  from  the  Sivlet  viewpoint. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Soviets  were  genu- 
inely desirous  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
general  war,  or.  If  they  really  feared  German 
strength,  their  best  policy  by  all  odds  would 
have  been  to  come  to  a  military  agreement 
with  the  west.  Such  a  policy  offered  the  best 
chance  of  gaining  the  greatest  amount  of 
time,  as  well  as  the  strongest  military  pos- 
ture vls-a-vls  the  Nazis'.  As  an  ally  of  the 
west,  the  Soviets  would  have  been  able  to 
purchase  vast  quantities  of  equipment,  all  to 
their  added  advantage. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Soviets  turned  their  back 
on  these  more  obvious  advantages  in  nego- 
tiating a  Western  Alliance,  It  Is  evident  that 
Soviet  policy  aimed  at  creating  war,  not  at 
avoiding  It.     This  deduction  Is  supported  by 

atements  of  Soviet  leaders.  (The  m.ost 
logical  and  best  documented  discussion  of 
Soviet  strategy  leading  to  the  pact  with 
Hitler  Is  contained  in  8trausz-Huf>e  and  Pos- 
sony.  International  Relations  in  the  Age  of 
the  Conflict  Between  Democracy  and  Dic- 
tatorship, New  York.  McGraw-Hill,  1950,  ch. 
XXV  ) 

In  March  1939.  Stalin,  himself,  summed  up 
the  possibilities  Inherent  In  the  then  existing 
situation: 

•'The  bourgeois  politicians  know,  of  course, 
that  the  first  imperialistic  world  war  led  to 
the  victory  cf  the  revolution  in  one  of  the 
largest  countries.  They  are  afraid  that  the 
second  Imperial tstic  world  war  might  also 
lead  to  the  victory  of  the  revolution  in  one 
or  several  countries." 

In  the  same  speech  Stalin  outlined  Soviet 
policy  In  greater  detail: 

"The  policy  on  nonintervention  means  con- 
niving at  aggression  giving  free  reign  to 
v*ar,  and  consequently,  transforming  the  war 
into  a  world  war.  The  policy  of  noninter- 
vention reveals  an  eagerness,  a  desire,  not  to 
hinder  Japan,  say,  from  embroiling  herself 
in  a  war  with  China,  or  better  still,  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  allow  all  the  belligerents 
to  sink  deeply  into  the  mire  of  war,  to  en- 
courage them  surreptitiously  In  this,  to  al- 
low them  to  weaken  and  exhaust  one  an- 
other; and  then,  when  they  have  become 
weak  enough,  to  appear  en  the  scene  with 
fresh  strength  and  to  dictate  conditions  to 
enfeeble  belligerents.     Cheap  and   easy." 

Although  this  particular  statement  refers 
specifically  to  the  Far  East,  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed therein  is  equally  applicable  to  west- 
ern Europe.  As  early  as  1925.  Stalin  pre- 
dicted the  Second  World  War  and  said  that 
Russia  cculd  not  avoid  being  drawn  into  it, 
but  should  enter  it  last.  Stalins  strategy  was 
developed  originally  by  Lenin  In  1920  and  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  terms:  (1) 
T-  encourage  non-Communist  states  to  ex- 
haust their  resources  in  fighting  wars,  prefer- 
ably with  each  other:  (2i  when  they  are 
weakened  suflSclently,  to  appear  on  the  scene 
and  dlctnte  conditions  to  the  enfeebled  bel- 
ligerents; (3t  this  is  the  road  to  cheap  and 
easy  conquest. 

Strau&z-Hup^  and  Possony  aptly  called  this 
maneuver  "chestnut  strategy':  the  Soviets 
contrived  that  other  nations  got  the  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  for  them — the  old  device 
of  th?  tertium  gaudens. 

Obviously  the  logic  of  the  thesis  that  the 
Soviets  provoked  World  War  II  depends  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  leaders  esti- 
mated the  defensive  ctrength  of  the  v.estern 
powers  to  be  adequate  in  a  contest  with  Nazi 
Germany.  Fortunately,  on  this  point,  the 
cv:d3nc;  is  fairly  conclusive.  The  Soviets, 
among  other  observers  In  1939.  greatly  over- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  western  powers 
and  underestimated  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many. Stalin,  in  his  speech  of  March  10.  1939, 
stated  that:  "Combined,  the  nonaggressive 
democratic  states  are  unquestionably  st.-ong- 
cr  than  the  Fascist  states,  economically  and 


militarily."  On  the  following  day,  Manull- 
Bkl  spelled  out  the  Soviet  estimate  of  the 
situation  In  gieatcr  detail: 

■Tne  world  reactionaries  a.'-e  deliberately 
creating  the  let^end  of  the  might  of  German 
fascism  in  order  to  weaken  the  peoples  de- 
termination to  resist.  Fascist  Germany  is 
not  prepared  for  a  big  and  serious  ■war — she 
has  not  enough  war  m.aterials  and  food 
stuffs;  her  financial  position  Is  critical;  her 
coacts  are  vulnerable  to  naval  blockade;  her 
army  is  Inadequately  officered;  her  rear  is  a 
dangerous  one  for  fascism.  T.he  superiority 
of  material  force  Is  undoubtedly  on  the  side 
of  the  so-called  democratic  states." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Sjvlets  confidently 
expected  that  Western  strength  would  cause 
Germany  so  to  exhaust  herself  that  the  So- 
viets would  be  able  to  emerge  with  unim- 
paired strength  from  battle  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  an  easy  victory.  V/hiie  Stalin  dis- 
counted tbe  danger  of  a  Nazi  victory  without 
concomitant  exhaustion  cf  Germany,  he  be- 
lieved also  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  strong 
enough  to  withstand  a  full  German  attack. 
This  estimate  was  reflected  In  Stalin's  speech 
of  March  10;  "We  are  not  afraid  cf  the 
threats  of  aggressors,  and  are  ready  to  deal 
two  blows  for  every  blow  delivered  by  in- 
stigators of  war.  who  attempt  to  violate 
Soviet   borders." 

Most  convincing  In  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  economy  was  not  mo- 
bilized for  large-scale  armaments  until  after 
June  27.  1940.  that  is,  after  the  fall  of 
France.  On  that  day  the  8-hcur  working 
day  was  reintroduced,  a  7-dny  week  ordered, 
and  workers  were  frozen  in  their  jobs.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  requirement  for 
an  emergency  armament  buUd-up  was  not 
felt  in  August  1939.  Thus,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  S"vlets  believed  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  estimate  cf  the  situation. 

Additional  support  to  the  thesis  that  the 
Soviets  delit)erately  provoked  World  War  II 
comes  from  the  Soviet  emigri?es  who  have 
escaped  from  the  U.  S.  S  R.  Lt.  Col.  Grigorl 
A.  Tckaev,  formerly  a  member  cf  Marshal 
Zhukov's  staff,  has  been  particularly  articu- 
late In  his  expose  of  Soviet  policy: 

"The  Politburo  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering the  European  war,  at  least  l>efcre  the 
Issue  had  been  Redded.  Its  hope  was  that 
Germany  would  be  an  Instrument  for  smash- 
ing the  main  European  enemy  of  Bolshev- 
ism (Britain  and  her  ally,  the  United  States). 
Hence  the  Non-.\ggression  Paa  of  1939  satis- 
fied both  Stalin's  crude  sense  of  opportun- 
ism and  basic  Marxist  theory.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  arm  Germany  to  bring  down 
Britain  and  the  United  States  Then,  when 
Western  society  was  bleeding  to  death.  Bol- 
shevism would  intervene  and  dominate  the 
void. 

"Hitler  struck  first,  and  his  fierce  lunge  to 
the  east  ruined  that  monstrous  ambush. 
Between  1941-43,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to 
fight  for  Us  life.  a:id  the  great  dream  of  a 
Communist  hegemony  in  Europe  was  tem- 
porarily shelved  "  (An  Expose  of  Soviet 
Russia  Plans  and  Policies,  by  Lt.  Col.  Grigori 
A.  Tokaev.  in  Intelligence  Information  Bul- 
letin No.  35  (unclassified)  of  May  13.  1949, 
published  by  Headq'jarters  Air  University, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala  ) 

Thus,  the  Soviet  motive  behind  the  Rib- 
bentrop-Molotcv  agreement  was  one  of  sin- 
ister opportunism,  consistent  with  Soviet 
grand  strategy  and  enunciated  doctrine.  The 
true  reasoning  of  the  Soviet  Government  In 
1939  was  not  only  concealed  .successfully  at 
the  time,  but  also  with  equal  facility  during 
the  war  Itself,  when  the  Untied  States  and 
Great  Britain  continued  to  miscalculate 
Soviet  intentions. 

THE  LATrEH  PHASE  OF  WO«LD  WAX  n 

Stalin's  actions  of  1939  pmved  extremely 
costly  and  risky  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
made  a  grievous  error  in  calcu:ating  the  rela- 
tive strength  ol  the  oppouen:s.    He  greatly 


overestimated  that  of  Prance  and  Britain  and 
underestimated  the  strength  of  Germany.  As 
a  result,  the  Soviets  themselves  became  In- 
volved In  a  struggle  for  s'orvival.  However, 
In  spite  of  the  damage  sustained,  the  war 
damage  to  other  European  nations  also  was 
very  hi^h.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  became  evident  that  the  Soviets  would 
emerge  as  the  dominant  power  In  Europe. 
The  Politburo  again  began  to  plan  for 
Communist  hegemony  In  Europe. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  the 
Soviets  devoted  considerable  effort  In  pre- 
paring for  the  post-hostlUties  period.  After 
the  battles  of  Stalingrad  and  El  Alam.ein  In 
1942  and  1943.  the  Politburo  realized  that, 
for  planning  purposes.  Germany  already  had 
been  defeated.  It  simply  was  a  matt2r  of 
time  before  the  final  military  victory  could 
be  consummated.  Prom  this  time  onward, 
two  entirely  different  wars  were  being 
fought:  (1)  the  United  States-British  war  to 
defeat  Nazi  Germany  during  which  the  west 
continued  to  assume  incorrectly  that  the 
Soviets  were  still  their  partners;  and  (2i.  the 
Soviet  revolutionary  war  of  ma.xlmum  ex- 
pansion at  the  expen.«e  of  the  west  In  Europe 
and  In  Asia.  This  parallelism  of  two  wars 
resulted  frequently  In  contradictory  strat- 
egies which  usually  were  resolved  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  .Soviets. 

For  example.  Soviet  insistence  on  a  western 
attack  across  the  English  Channel  was  due 
not  to  an  ignorance  of  the  complexities  of 
amphibious  warfare,  as  we  had  supposed,  but 
rather  was  the  result  of  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  estimate  that  such  an  attack  was  vir- 
tually impossible.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
western  armies  either  woulo  be  thrown  back 
or  would  be  too  weak  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  continent  When  it  became  known 
In  Moscow  that  the  Britlsh-.^mencan  task 
force  had  landed  successfully  in  France,  the 
existing  sentiment  in  higher  circles,  so  aptiy 
described  by  Lt.  Col.  Grigorl  A  Tokaev,  is 
worthy  ot  note: 

"I  was  'n  Moscow  when  the  .\nglo-.\merl- 
cans  landed  In  France.  The  news  aroused 
In  the  ruling  circles  anything  but  the  ex- 
pression of  relief  one  might  have  expected 
from  a  ha.-d-pressed  nation  given  reprieve 
through  the  gallant  action  of  an  ally. 
Rather  were  they  afraid  that,  it  the  Allied 
landing  succeeded,  and  a  quick  thrust  to  the 
east  developed  in  consequence,  the  Soviet 
armies  would  be  tco  late  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Although  Stalin  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  to  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, the  atmosphere  in  the  Pclltbureau  be- 
lled his  ( xpressions  of  Joy." 

The  Soviets  expected  that  the  Allied  In- 
vasion not  only  wcu'.d  fail  in  accomplish- 
ing its  objectives,  but  also,  and  more  Im- 
portant, would  draw  German  strength  from 
the  east,  and  thereby  facilitate  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  all  of  Germany.  In  support  of 
this  concept.  Soviet  policy  from  1944  on- 
ward was  that  Germ.any  must  be  occupied 
by  Soviet  troops,  whatever  the  cost  might 
be.  and  under  no  circumstances,  by  any 
other  western  powers.  The  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  occupation  of  all  cf  Germany 
transcended  any  of  the  United  States-British 
objectives,  geared  to  defeating  Nazi  impe- 
rialism. Again,  Lieutenant  Colonel  To'iuisv 
throws  some  interesting  light  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"The  success  of  the  Normandy  invasion 
took  the  Kremlin  by  surprise.  The  power 
and  mobility  revealed  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can armies  in  the  break-throughs  at  Caen 
and  St.  Lo  g?.ve  rise  to  a  near  panic  that 
they  would  be  in  Berlin  before  the  1S44  win- 
ter. 'Hurry,  hurry,  hvirry'  became  the  slo- 
gan cf  the  Soviet  high  command. 

"Yet,  though  the  Red  army  strained  every 
nerve,  the  race  seemed  bcpeleas  until  the 
western  advance  was  suddenly  halted.  It 
is  common  knowledge  cmcng  the  Soviet 
General  Staff  oCacers  that  the  race  for  Berlin 
cost  tbe  Red  army  over  1,000.000  casualties." 


A.'^'r, 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KECORD 


The  S--''»-'.M  net  for  O^rmsny  and  the  xn- 
B»ndous  unour.t  of  phmttt  the  P*-i'.itburpau 
w«*  wliMn)?  to  f tpend  on  thU  operation  point 
U'j.  lh«  lr.vv>rtanr*  In  Sorlet  thinklr.g  lor 
the  rec^^'itT  of  conquering  twritorles  mlll- 
tBtUv.  In  other  wxirdt.  the  Pi^'^n  bureau  op- 
crated  on  the  assumption  that  any  terrl- 
torr  overrun  by  the  Ke«d  arrry  •wou'.d  bo- 
oorae  Srvi^t  terrlTorr  and  that  territories 
wrtild  become  comir.ur.istlc  only  U  and 
«h''a  ccn-uered  by  Scriet  military  fore?. 

la  realitT.  with  only  one  exception — 
Ca*eJ;3sl  Takla— all  Soviet  ga.ns  made  In 
wee'era  Eurrpe  durine  the  war  were  the  re- 
fcuH  of  the  Soviet  Army  advauce;  the  sub- 
•e<;trent  Ins-ta.latlon  of  Ccmmunlst-type 
gcTw-nments  W!\s  purely  an  adminiytrstive 
device  to  a.«^ure  perpetu.^tion  of  Soviet  con- 
trol ConMdering  this.  It  la  d;fflctilt  to  un- 
derstand why  many  supjxisedly  well-in- 
formed people  hare  asf>essed  the  Soviet  In- 
sutllatlon  of  Communist-type  eovernmenta 
la  the  various  MitelllT*  countries  as  repre- 
wnttsf  an  enormous  pain  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  nonmilitary  means.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Crechoeiovakla.  Scviet  military 
forces  were  m&=«ed  en  the  frontier,  po'.sed 
for  action  and  holding  out  a  threat  The 
success  in  Czechoslovakia  can  be  attributed 
to  th*"  psychological  use  of   military  force. 

\^e  are  new  able  to  make  some  conclu>- 
•ions  about  Soviet  prewar  and  war  aims^ 

1.  Basic-  Soviet  aims  and  intentions  prior 
to  World  War  II  were  to  expand  world  ccm- 
munism.  To  this  end,  Soviet  strategy  at- 
tempted to  steer  Germany  and  the  western 
Buropean  powers  into  an  exhaustive  war. 
which  th"y  calculated  would  transfer  the 
balance  of  power  to  the  Soviet  Union 

2.  Once  the  Soviets  were  assured  that  tneir 
ttruegle  for  survival  against  Nazi  Germany 
would  succeed,  their  strat*ey  from  that  mo- 
ment on  mas  not  to  assist  the  western  powers, 
their  allies,  but  to  weaken  them. 

3.  Soviet  strategy  recoenized  the  impor- 
tance of  tht  advar.clne  Red  army  and  the 
part  it  played  m  subsequent  Communist  ex- 
pansion. 

sovirr  ccNsoLiDAnoN  or  polavo 

Even  ao-called  competent  observers  real- 
ise but  rarely  the  simplicity  of  the  Soviet 
program  for  consolidation  of  Poland;  nor  do 
they  realize  the  thoroughness  of  its  execu- 
tion. Few  people  understand  that  the 
Sovieta  initiated  measures  to  assure  them- 
•elves  of  control  tt  a  very  early  date,  namely, 
In  1939. 

In  general,  the  pattern  pursued  was  aa 
follows: 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  opposition  with 
the  aid  of  secret  police  and  the  consent  of 
the  western  allies; 

2  T:.e  establishment  of  a  Kremlin-trained 
puppet  government,  including  sham  elec- 
tions to  legalize  the  authority  of  the  puppet 
government; 

3  Purges  of  the  Conr-miinlsts  in  power  to 
maintain  control  and  assure  political  re- 
lUbUity:  and 

4  Religious  persecution. 

Ellmtr.atlon  of  Polish  leaders,  potential 
and  actual,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Initial 
Soviet  occupation  of  Poland  In  1939  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  approximately  one 
and  a  half  million  Poles  were  deported  to 
the  U  8  S  R  between  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
occupatiun  of  Poland  in  1639  and  the  Ger- 
man attack  against  Russia  in  1941.  These 
people  were  placed  in  concentration  camps 
where  starvation,  work  and  terror  took  their 
toll.  According  to  Mikolajcryk.  the  profes- 
sional Pole*  were  a&slgned  the  most  degrad- 
ing task?  (Stanislaw  Mlkolajcrv-k  The  Rap* 
of  Poland  (New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
l»4a).  p    24  I 

As  a  aecond  step  In  the  elimination  of  po- 
tential oppoaltlon.  the  Soviets  murdered 
some  15.000  Pollah  offlcers  interned  in  thre« 
camps:  ao  the  evidence  ahowa,  which  the 
B^ivtets.  despite  hs*.rd  tries,  were  unable  to 
duprv/ve.     Mtt**  graves  of  about  one- third  of 


these  oSlcera  were  found  by  the  Oermani 
near  Kat\n  on  April  12.  1943  An  exhuma- 
tion of  the  graves  revealed  that  all  of  the 
Poles,  without  exception,  hr.d  been  executed 
by  a  ahot  throuRh  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  Is  a  lonc-practiccd  method  of  Soviet 
execution.  Diaries  and  papers  on  the 
corpses  f.xed  the  time  of  the  mrrders  as 
April  and  M:^y  1940.  when  the  Germans  were 
not  in  the  area. 

Tlie  graves  at  Katyn  explain  the  dlsap- 
pe .trance  of  approximately  5  000  of  the  15,000 
Polish  offlcers  interned,  but  the  other  10.000 
are  still  to  te  accounted  for.  Fairly  reliable 
evidence  indicates  that  these  officers  were 
removed  from  their  camps,  and  disappeared 
In  the  vicinity  of  Vyazm.i  and  Kharkov. 
Probably  they  were  executed  at  about  the 
s.ime  time  as  those  near  Katyn.  In  any 
event,  the  Sovief  failed  to  return  these 
officers  to  the  lei.  1  Polish  government  as 
promised,  and  the  Polish  offlcers  have  disap- 
peared in  Russia  without  leaving  a  trace. 
Not  a  slnele  one  of  these  hapless  offlcers  re- 
turned. Who  can  be  made  responsible  for 
their  disappearance  but  the  Soviets? 

Early  in  1944.  when  the  Red  army  began 
overrunnning  Poland,  the  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice acain  began  eliminating  Polish  patriots. 
As  early  as  4  months  before  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising, the  Polish  underground  was  reporting 
that  Its  members  were  hesitant  to  show 
themselves  to  the  Red  army.  This  did  not 
deter  the  Warsaw  underground  from  rising, 
unfortunately.  In  spite  of  some  misgivings, 
they  responded  to  the  Soviet  signal  and  rose 
In  full.  open,  armtd  rebellion.  The  Soviet 
betrayal  gave  proof  that  their  fears  were  well 
founded.  Instead  of  relieving  the  Poles,  the 
Red  ermy  remained  rooted  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Vistula  while  the  Germans  annihilated 
the  Poles  durin-;  63  days  of  fierce  fighting. 

Approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  resi- 
dents of  W^arsaw.  including  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents,  were  killed.  Another  35O.00O  were 
forcibly  evacuated.  The  only  land  effort  the 
Red  army  made  to  relieve  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising was  to  send  the  Polish  Kosciusko  Di- 
vision to  Its  suicide.  As  the  Polish  division 
was  pushing  across  the  Vistula,  the  Soviets 
cut  off  its  artillery  support,  thus  assuring 
Its  annihilation.  (Mikolajczyk,  op.  cit..  p. 
85.> 

The  elimination  of  patriots,  of  course,  con- 
tinued after  the  end  of  hostilities.  The 
Polish  satellite  government  rounded  up  some 
40.000  officers  and  men  of  the  underground 
army  and  deported  them  to  Russia.  In 
March  1945  the  16  top  leaders  of  the  under- 
ground movement  were  tricked,  by  a  promise 
of  safe  conduct,  to  g-  to  Russia  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Government.  Tliey  were 
arrested  on  the  trumped-up  charge  of  espio- 
nage and  treason,  and  were  never  heard  of 
apaln.  (Ibid.,  pp.  111-112;  also  United 
States  Ambassador  H.  B.  Lane.  How  Russia 
Rules  Poland.  Life.  July  14,  1947.  vol.  23.  pp. 
98-100  I  These  unhappy  men  included  Ehr- 
llch  and  Alter,  two  world-famous  socialists 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  socialism.  The  backbone  of  the 
resistance  movement  against  the  Soviets  was 
broken  even  before  It  had  a  chance  to  or- 
ganize. 

These,  then,  were  the  essential  stejw  by 
which  the  Soviets  secured  control  of  Poland 
for  their  puppet-s.  It  was  primarily  a  mili- 
tary as  well  as  a  police  and  terror  operation. 
The  parliamentary  maneuverlngs,  sham 
referendum,  and  elections  which  came  later 
were  mere  window  dressing  to  hide  the  con- 
solidation of  control.  Even  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention  was  camouflaged  in  the 
guise  of  a  defensive  war.  (Lane,  op.  cit.  As 
Soviet  tr(X)p  strength  was  reduced  in  1946 
and  Polish  satellite  troop  strength  was  in- 
creased, it  became  a  common  Jcke  that  the 
new  Polish  Army  was  remarkably  fluent  in 
Russian  )  Later,  the  virtual  Incorpxaration 
of  the  Polish  armed  forces  Into  the  Soviet 
military  machine  was  camouflitged  through 


the  appointment  of  fake  Poles  to  hlRh  posi- 
tions, a  technique  whicli  was  applied  most 
brazenly  in  the  appoln'ment  of  the  sham 
Pole,  Rokossovskl,  as  i;oinmandcr  of  the 
Polish  forces. 

THE    POtrnCAL    DriTAT    or    MIKOLAJCZYK 

Wuh  the  physical  co  itrol  of  Poland  as- 
sured, the  Soviets  set  a  )out  fulfilling  their 
program  and  established,  step  by  step,  the 
dictatorship  of  the  prole :ariat.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  Soviets,  th;  Lublin  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  a  Soviet  appointed 
body  of  Communists  an  A  pro-Communists) 
proclaimed  Itself  the  i  ew  government  of 
Poland  en  December  31.  ^944.  On  January  5, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  formally  .-ecognized  this  pro- 
visional government.  Tl  e  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  this  Soviet 
fait  accompli,  and  con.lnued  to  recognize 
the  London  governmen' .  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Yalta  agreement  the  Big  Three,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  all  P  )Hsh  parties  should 
take  part  In  the  pro\isional  government. 
The  Soviets  sabotaged  this  agreement  by 
Insisting  that  the  Lualin  group  have  a 
majority  In  the  new  government.  Without 
encountering  too  seriovs  a  western  opposi- 
tion, they  managed  to  p  it  Communists  in  all 
the  levels  of  command.  The  participation 
of  the  London  Poles  in  the  government  had 
no  significance  whateier,  and  was  termi- 
nated soon. 

From  the  moment  of  entering  Warsaw  the 
Lublin  puppets  set  about  preparing  for  the 
sham  elections  which  would  serve  as  the 
window  dressing  for  rerioval  of  Mikolajczyk. 
By  terror,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Peasant 
Party  was  reduced  to  insignificant  propor- 
tions. Peasant  Party  leaders  were  .systemat- 
ically murdered  until  organized  opposition 
to  the  Communists  was  destroyed,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  but  a  fe^v  last-ditch  resisters 
who  had  only  feeble  w  )rds  against  the  ma- 
chine guns  of  the  pollco. 

Mikolajczyk  was  bea'en  before  he  started 
to  fight.  The  secret  police  tormented  him, 
and  arrested  other  let  ders  of  his  Peasant 
Party.  His  paper,  the  Cazeta  Ludowa  was  se- 
verely censored.  In  p  irliameiUary  sessions 
he  vas  Impotent  with  his  handful  of  sup- 
porters. In  short,  the  Communists  pre- 
vented Mikolajczyk  froi  i  reaching  the  people. 

Preparation  for  the  "free  and  unfettered 
elections"  took  nearly  2  years.  Eventually, 
however,  the  puppet  po.lce  (under  the  traln- 
liiR  of  the  Soviet  secre'  police)  became  very 
efficient.  In  January  947  the  puppet  gov- 
ernment felt  confident  enough  to  allow  gen- 
eral elections  to  be  held.  The  government 
bloc  "von  by  the  majority  specified  by  Stalin 
(about  87  percent)  anc:  the  man  selected  by 
Stalin,  the  renegate  Socialist.  Josef  Cyrankie- 
wicz.  became  "prime  minister."  This  was  the 
death  blow  to  the  Peasant  Party.  Mikola- 
jczyk was  forced  out  of  the  government  and 
fled  in  October   1947. 


rtTRCES    or   FOLIC 

It  is  an  established  f 
buro  to  purge  key  offl( 
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nist  Party  members,  tl 
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complete  changes  of  lea 
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The  Soviets  apparen* 
of  this  policy  to  Pola: 
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President  Bierut  repor 
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Kliszko,  had  been  reinf 
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:    COMMUNISTS 

ractlce  for  the  Pollt- 
eholders  periodically. 
)n  of  these  Commu- 
e  Soviets  accomplish 
*  of  time  one  or  more 
dership  for  a  particu- 
Is  method,  while  de- 
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?  of  control.  Purges 
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ly  tx>gan  application 
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at  the  same  time  he 
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Ion— the  well  deserved  fate  of  most  pro- 
Soviet  dupes.  While  many  of  the  original 
puppet  cabinet  are  left,  it  is  too  early  to  make 
predictions  for  a  long  tenure  of  office. 

rERSortmoN  or  the  roman  catholic  church 
Rc'i';lous  oppression  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  least  fruitful  of  the  Soviet  social  meas- 
ures. Admittedly  the  Soviets  have  made  ma- 
jor inroads  on  the  strength  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R  .  taut  even  after  30 
years  of  effort,  the  number  of  religious  ad- 
herents is  very  considerable. 

In  Poland,  the  Communist  government  be- 
gan fighting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
almost  from  the  start  of  Its  existence,  but 
not  very  intensively  at  first.  In  recent 
months,  the  puppet  government  has  in- 
creased the  Gcverity  and  intensity  of  its  meas- 
ures asainst  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  Soviets  recognize  the  strength  of 
Christianity  in  Poland,  and  therefore  they 
proceed  slowly,  using  the  method  of  gradual 
Infiltration  and  disintegration  rather  than  of 
direct  assault. 

Let  us  conclude:  the  present  puppet  re- 
gime was  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Poland 
against  their  will.  The  Poles  were  and  are 
extremely  patriotic,  but  they  did  not  have 
a  cliance  for  heroic  resistance  against  the  im- 
position of  communism.  They  were  be- 
trayed by  their  professed  ally,  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  fighting 
the  common  enemy,  Germany.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  leadership  and  elite  of  the  Polish 
nation  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  may 
soon  b?  annihilated.  The  probability  of 
strong  Polish  resistance  in  the  future  is 
theretcre  sm.all. 

Most  important,  the  fate  of  Poland  was 
the  result  of  great  power  decisions  over  wh.ch 
the  Poles  had  no  control.  The  present  tragic 
plight  of  Poland  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  completely 
misinform ?d  about  Soviet  Intentions  and 
did  not  take  eflective  counter-measures. 
Considering  the  present  over-all  military  sit- 
uation, it  appears  that  Poland  has  no  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  shackles  of  Soviet  slav- 
ery until  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
are  successful  in  breaking  Bolshevik  control. 
The  fate  of  Poland  should  feach  us  "that 
not  only  Poland,  but  the  United  States  as 
well,  is  now  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle 
lor  survival. 


Explanation  of  Federal  Health  Service  Re- 
insurance Act  (H.  R.  8746),  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Wolverton,  of  New  Jersey,  Providing  a 
Plan  for  National  Health  Service,  With- 
oji  Socializing  the  Practice  of  Medici»:e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A,  WOLVERTON 

Cr    NZW    JFRoEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Am?ricans  have  lonfi  held  the  view  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
m?nt  to  undertake  such  projects  as  can 
only  be  done  or  better  b?  done  by  the 
F:-dei-al  Government.  We  have  as  a  Na- 
tion prospered  and  become  powerful  by 
encouraging  private,  individual  industry. 

Today  throughout  the  world — and  in 
America — there  are  those  who  appear  to 
bo  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
can  do  almost  everything  better  than  the 
people.     I  do  not  share  that  conviction. 


And  as  we  look  out  over  the  world  to  ob- 
serve the  examples  of  Go\ernmcnt  in 
business,  there  is  little  to  recommend  its 
encouragement. 

As  a  progressive,  humane  democratic 
people,  all  Americans  are  concerned 
about  our  national  health.  We  all  want 
to  reduce  the  ravages,  pains,  and  costs 
of  illness  and  accident.  We  all  want  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  (lis?ase.  We 
all  want  to  see  every  American  have 
available  to  him  the  best  of  medical  and 
ho.spital  care.  No  party  or  political  phi- 
losophy can  lay  sole  claim  to  that  fervent 
hope.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  leave  it  to 
idls  hope — or  to  make  health  a  political 
is.3ue. 

In  discussing  health  and  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medicine,  it  is  fail-  to  start  on 
the  assumption  that  we  all  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  prosjress  in  this 
most  important  field.     Our  differences 
arise  over  the  question  of  Iiow  this  can 
best  be  accomplished.     There  are  thos? 
who  believe  it  is  the  function,  or  even  the 
duty,  of  the  Government  to  provide  a 
bureaucracy  to  diagnos?  and  treat  all  the 
ill?  of  all  our  people.    Many  pious  but  im- 
practical susgestions  h?.ve   been  made. 
The  need  for  a  practical  plan  remains. 
The  measure  I  propo.se  is.  I  b3lieve.  a 
sound  base  on  which  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, effective,  health  service.     It 
c:in  bo  improved  by  the  thoughtful  help 
of  all  who  are  interestrd  in  this  vast 
problem.     If  I  were  convinced  that  by 
that  method,  we  could   best  solve  the 
pains  and  costs  and  heartaches  of  illness. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  sufiport  it.     I  do 
not  oppo.se  a  .socialized  medical  system 
because  I  fear  the  term  or  because  I  want 
to  see  anyone  become  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  misfortunes  of  oth?r5.     I  oppose 
such  a  system  for  two  reasons: 

First,  because  where  it  iias  been  tried 
It  has  resulted  in  poorer  quality  medical 
service  at  a  higher  cost. 

And.  second,  becau.se  my  judgment 
tells  me  the  same  would  happen  here. 
Health  is  not  an  industry.  Because  hos- 
pitalization costs  are.  in  many  cases,  out 
of  reach  for  many  people,  v.e  must  deal 
with  the  problem  on  a  community-wide 
basis.  We  cannot  apply  the  strictest 
principles  of  competitive  trade  for  the 
care  of  illness,  but  we  can  avoid  tiie 
penalties — careless  costs  of  bureaucratic 
control. 

Nevertheless,  those  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  appear  to  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  concept  that  built  this 
Nation  persist  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
first  step  toward  socialized  medicine  or. 
as  they  call  it.  national  heolth  insurance. 
Their  investigations  and  their  efforts 
seem  to  be  largely  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  such  a  s;.-stem.  While 
they  try  to  sell  a  socialized  medical  sys- 
tem, private  health  service  plans  have 
rapidly  expanded— to  the  apparent  sur- 
prise of  those  who  believe  only  the  Gov- 
ernment can  treat  our  ills. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  Blue  Cross  program  testified  before 
Congress  in  regard  to  somi?  of  the  health 
bills  now  being  considered.  At  that  time 
he  made  this  very  interesting  obser- 
vation: 

I  attended  a  meeting  In  Washington  when 
we  had  enrolled  l.OCO.OOO  subscribers.  Vv'e 
were  tg'.d  by  those  with  whom  we  (Conferred 


•  •  •  that  the  million  then  enrolled  waa 
about  the  maximum  we  cculd  c;:pcct.  It 
was  explained  that  this  had  be^n  the  u:;ual 
experience  In  other  CDuntrle: — that  i:o  iv.sre 
would  enroll  en  a  voluntary  basis;  that  vra 
had  done  well;  that,  althcugh  we  w^re  scrl- 
cus  and  earnest  people  who  d?cervcd  a  pat 
on  the  back,  we  had  shot  cur  bolt.  •  •  • 
Yet  within  2  >e~!-s  enrollment  had  risen  to 
4,431,000.  The  same  people  then  cxprestrd 
surprise.  •  •  •  Ihsy  added,  however, 
that  the  alosolute  maximum  fcr  Amer.caa 
voluntary  plans  had  at  last   been  attained. 

In  1341 — 1  year  later — Blue  Cross  had  an 
enrallment  of  C,C49,C00  subscribers.  Th.a 
time  we  were  assured  that  th;  only  roasoa 
American  voluntary  Insurance  e;;p2ricnc8 
had  varied  from  the  e.iperlence  of  other 
nations  was  because  our  Nation  was  prepar- 
ing for  war.  and  that  if  shootins  slarled  tlie 
membership  would  diminlrh  rapidly.  Two 
years  later,  in  19i3,  after  war  had  started, 
we  had  10.300,000  subscribers.  Again  the 
explainers  step-^ed  forward.  Now  and  a'aia 
in  1945,  when  enrollment  had  .••cached  16,- 
511.000,  they  said  that  enrollment  had  in- 
creased only  becauce  we  were  at  war  anct 
that  when  war  was  over  membership  would 
at  once  melt  away.  At  the  end  of  19*6.  when 
war  was  ever,  v.e  had  enrolled  19,9.9.0.0. 
By  this  time  some  were  willing  to  admit  that 
Blue  Cross  enrollment  was  a  most  unusual 
phenomenon.  Nonetheless,  the  record  w.-'.s 
still  regarded  as  a  flash  in  the  pan  and  that 
membership  at  some  time  would  fell  off. 

And  so  it  goes.  In  1947  we  reported  25.- 
B'e.OOO  subscribers,  and  as  of  December  31. 
19-*3.  33,000.000.  and  this  dees  not  count 
22.000,000  other  Americans  protected  against 
hospital  expense  by  labor  unions  and  com- 
mercial insurance  plans — 55.000.000  in  all. 
When  dees  such  an  American  record  become 
signiiicant? 

With  .such  an  amazing  record,  cer- 
tainly these  private  health  service  asso- 
ciaiions  deserve  consideration.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  gaps  in  the  service  they 
can  offer.  For  example,  it  is  impo.ssible 
for  them  to  insure  a  .subscriber  a3;ain.st 
the  disaster  of  a  long.'  continuous,  and 
costly  illnes.s. 

To  meet  this  and  some  of  the  other 
problems  v.e  now  face,  to  encourage  the 
v.ider  distribution  of  better  hospital  and 
medical  care,  to  p;eserve  the  free  choice 
of  the  individual,  and  to  keep  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  from  telling  us  when 
we  can  be  sick,  what  medicine  v:e  .should 
get.  and  who  should  treat  us.  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Congress  H.  R  8746. 

This  proposal  modeled  aft?r  the  suc- 
cessful plan  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
.surancc  Corporation  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall,  as  it  docs  in 
the  case  of  bank  accounts,  guai  an:e?  and 
baclcstop  the  individual's  investment  in 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  pro- 
piams.  It  provides  a  comforting  a.ssur- 
ance  against  the  ruinous  cost  of  long  ill- 
ness. It  provides  these  and  other  en- 
couragements to  better  health  without 
Federal  control  of  medical  facilities  and 
at  a  price  those  who  most  need  such  a 
service  can  pay. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set that  some  of  the  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  cost  and  contribution  should 
be  considered  as  bases  from  which  to 
evolve  a  sound  statistical  structure. 
Study  by  our  own  Government  depart- 
ments and  by  private  research  organ- 
izations can  develop  precise  limitations 
that  should  be  prescribed. 

This  bill,  which  I  believe  Is  an  entirely 
new  approarch  to  the  problem,  provides 
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ft  brcMd  extension  of  medicftl  and  h.x<- 

aea  tk't^  by  prescnbinf:  that  bene- 
offered  tj  approved  associations 
nm  for  as  long  as  6  mc^iUis  out  of 
ft  ftmr:  that  even  home  calls  by  doc- 
tar»— except  for  the  first  and  up  to  a 
■wxttram  of  12  per  yea.r — shall  be 
pftid  for:  that  the  as50c.a::cns  uiU  pay 
is  p?rcent  of  hospiializauon  costs:  that 
extra  charges,  beyond  those  prescn'oed 
in  the  -  • .  shall  not  enct^  25  per- 

cent of  '.    that  the  Federal  Health 

Retnsiirance  Corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  *-  •-.rds  of  each  individual  claim 
in  •  f  $1000;  tha:  Health  Sen  ice 

A5^-  ^all  meet  stnct  standards 

belc:  -  It    is    proposed    also 

that  a   .  .iv  a  small  additional 

^uure  ul  b  percent  of  his  medical  bill 
at  'y,f  'ime  he  receives  treatment. 
TT-^  ;  ■  -um  charge  for  this  reinsur- 
r.c  expanded  benefits  shall  be  2 
;•  .;  of  the  gross  pajrments.  a  sum 
to  be  matched  by  Federal  appropna- 
ticns.  The  bill  proposes  the  formation 
of  a  S50.0O0.0OO  Federal  Health  Rein- 
swmnoe  Corporation  to  be  directed  by  a 
f-man  ?x>ard  of  directors  serving  for 
C-year  terms. 

There  are  several  obnctis  limitations 
Ir  the  bill — the  first  home  call  by  a  doc- 
tor is  not  paid  for,  those  home  calls  are 
Bmited  to  12  per  year.  Eligible  associa- 
ttoos  must  develop  contracts  guarantee- 
ing a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  ail 
charges  Patients  are  required  to  pay 
an  addilicnal  fee — $1  per  day  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  bill — for  hospital  ser\-ices. 
Those  provisions  are  included — not  be- 
cause their  tlimmation  would  add  sub- 
»t*ntiaijy  to  the  cost  of  thes-e  services 
but  rather  to  p^e^ent  the  abuses  of  un- 
limited medical  services  we  have  ob- 
served particuiarly  in  Great  Br.tain. 
Without  seme  such  restrictions  a  few 
would  call  a  doctor  every  other  day  fcr 
minor  or  imagined  Illness;  a  few  would 
loll  for  m-'nths  Ji  our  hospitals  and 
thereby  so  ue  up  our  medical  facilities  for 
ttonecessary  purposes  that  legitimate  and 
■cfkws  health  prc^lems  could  not  be 
treated.  Similarly-  some  few  doctors  or 
hospitals  may  use  the  familiar  "charge 
for  extras"  unconscionably  unless  a  limit 
is  set.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  these  pos- 
SAbiiiiies  do  not  ex-st.  The  British  Gov- 
emmeui  has  found  that  its  health  serv- 
ice is  begged  down  by  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  theories.  Our  planners 
too  would  soon  find  themselves  harassed 
by  the  same  problem. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  a 
plan  embodying  the  features  of  this  one 
would  coit  on  the  average  S5  per  month 
to  the  mdivid'oal  worker — and  the  bene- 
fits would  cover  his  entire  family. 

However,  because  of  the  w.de  coverage 
CBVlaiuued:  because  of  the  Government 
guaranty  and  support;  because  of  the 
numy  supplemental  plans  possible  such 
as  employer  participation  or  community 
jjftrticipation  in  needy  cases;  the  cost  of 
this  reinsurance  plan  will  be  such  that 
any  American  can  paruc]pate. 

Wider  coverage  cjin  be  assured  through 
encouraging  employer  participation  in 
these  plans — such  participation  has  al- 
ready been  deveioped  by  many  companies 
as  for  example  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
which  provides  an  exc*  IJtnt  plan  to  its 
employees  at  a  cc§t  of  C2  95  a  month. 


There  are  today  alma<t  36.000,000 
Amencan  people  ccA-ered  by  \-arious  Blue 
Cross  plans  and  millions  of  others  in- 
cluded In  union  and  cooperative  health 
service  plans.  These  pnvate  plans  wh.ch 
are  operated  by  nonprofit  organizations 
hzve  an  administration  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 9  percent.  Most  of  us  know  the 
services  they  offer.  Can  we  suppose  that 
ei:her  the  cost  or  the  service  under  a 
Government  program  would  be  compar- 
able? 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  this  is  not 
our  only  problem  m  the  health  field.  We 
need  more  and  better  medical  education 
juid  research.  We  need  better  and  ex- 
panded hospital  facilities  particularly  m 
the  South  and  in  rural  areas.  We  need 
to  expand  such  health-service  plans  to 
include  dental  and  nursing  care.  We 
«ant  to  make  sure  that  the  size  of  a 
man's  purse  does  not  determine  the  state 
of  his  health  or  the  care  of  his  illness. 
We  I. an  do  that  by  developing  the  proper 
Government  function  of  reinsuring  cur 
pnvate  investments  in  health  so  that  all 
Americans  will  have  equally  available  at 
a  price  they  can  pay.  the  right  to  go  to 
the  doctor  and  hospital  they  choose  and 
expect  to  receive  the  best  care  Am.eri(.an 
medicine  can  offer. 

I  invite  individuals  and  organizations 
directly  concerned  with  this  problem  to 
help  further  develop  this  proposal. 

This  Federal  Health  Service  Reinsur- 
ance Act  propo-ses  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment act.  as  It  does  in  the  case  of  banks, 
as  the  auditor  and  supervisor  of  reinsur- 
ance payments.  It  proposes  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  backed  by  Federal  guar- 
anties to  have  illness  treated  on  a  basis 
of  need.  It  proposes  to  end  the  haunt- 
ing worry  of  dcctcr  and  hospital  bills. 
But  It  further  proposes  to  keep  bureauc- 
racy where  it  belongs — out  of  the  acci- 
dent wards,  out  of  the  doctors'  offices  and 
cut  of  our  private  business  of  choosing 
whom  we  want  to  treat  our  families  wht.a 
they  are  sick. 

An  analysis  of  H.  R.  8746  follows: 

ANALYSIS  or  H.  R.  8746  (Thz  Wolvxrton 
Bin.) 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  expand  health 
services  by  encouraging  and  guaranteeing 
private  nonprofit  voluntary  associations. 
The  general  procedure  is  to  use  the  mecha- 
nism employed  by  the  Federal  ISepoeit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  back-stop  private  health 
Pians  In  order  to  permit  extended  coverage 
and  to  allow  protection  against  long,  costly 
treatment.  By  puch  Government  reinsur- 
ance, these  local  health  services  can  be  ex- 
panded both  in  membership  and  coverage; 
retain  the  free  choice  of  the  Individual;  and 
prevent  costly,  impractical.  Federal  control. 

The  precise  figurea  used  In  this  act  are, 
in  many  cases,  preliminary  estimates  to  be 
used  as  starting  points  and  be  revised  fol- 
lo'*in,j  further  study  by  competent  and  In- 
terested crganizalions. 

Section  1:  Describes  the  purpose  of  the 
bill:  To  improve  health  by  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  private  medical  and  health  services 
through  a  Federal  reinsurance  program  guar- 
anteeing care  even  in  cases  of  protracted  Ill- 
ness. 

Section  2:  Guarantees  a  strictly  limited 
Federal  participation  and  guarantees  a  fre« 
choice  of  doctor  and  hospital. 

Section  3:  Defines  the  terms  of  the  bill 
describing  health  service  associations  as 
voluntary  nonprofit  organizations  operating 
under  State  laws. 

Section  4:  Establishes  a  Federal  Health 
R£Lui>urauce  CorporaUun  headed  by  a  thret- 


man  board  of  directors  holding  office  for  6 
years  and  being  pail  91^,000  annually.  It 
d?«cribes  the  powers  of  the  board  and  capl- 
tailres  the  Corporal  on  at  ScO.OCO.OOO  to  b« 
appropriated  from  tue  Treasury.  The  Cor- 
poration Is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
annuaUy. 

Section  5:  Provldts  that  the  Corporation 
shall  approve  he.^1  h  service  associations 
which  a^ree  to  pay  reasonable  cost  for  ex- 
amination; permits  he  Corporation  to  havs 
access  to  Information  retjarding  their  opera- 
tions: agree  to  pay  a  premium  charge  lor 
reinsurance;  agree  lo  limit  the  proportion 
of  their  out-of-Stat<'  subscribers  to  23  per- 
cent; apree  to  accept  any  eligible  6ubscr:b- 
ers;  elieible  assocla  Ions  wUl  develop  con- 
tracts with  hospitals  and  doctors  to  guar- 
antee at  least  75  per  "ent  of  the  total  bill  for 
hospital  care.  This  section  also  descri'oes 
the  provisions  that  must  be  Included  In  a 
contract  to  make  the  association  eligible. 
These  Include  provisions  that  the  contract 
shall  be  specific  and  written,  and  that  bci.e- 
fits  shall  run  for  per  ods  of  at  least  6  months 
In  any  year.  This  section  further  provides 
that.  In  order  to  pre  ent  abuses  or  malinger- 
ing, each  subscriber  to  a  hospital  servlcs 
contract  shall  pay  in  additional  fee  of  $1 
a  day  or  5  percent  o:  the  total  cost:  that  ths 
association  will  pay  75  percent  of  the  co-'-t 
of  all  doctor's  home  call  charges  (except  for 
the  first  call  and  tp  to  a  maximum  of  12 
per  year):  that  th;  association  must  pv.y 
95  percent  of  the  cist  of  all  hospital  medi- 
cal care:  that  all  licensed  doctors  and  all 
hospitals  In  the  aria  are  eligible  and  that 
the  subscriber  has  e  free  choice  In  his  selec- 
tion; and  that  th«  Corporation  shall  pay 
two-thirds  of  each  rlaim  In  excess  of  $1,000 
within   any   12-month   period. 

Section  6:  Provides  that  each  asscclatlun 
shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  2  percent  of  Its 
total  gross  contract  payments  for  the  bene- 
fits of  reinsurance.  It  also  provides  for  re- 
Inrurr^nce  reserve  of  $25,000,000  to  be  estab- 
lished for  hospital  s^rrvlce  and  $25,000,000  for 
medical  care.  The  Corporation  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  borrow,  from  the  Treasury,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  s 25.000.000.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  requ  red  to  match  the  premi- 
ums for  reinsurance  paid  through  the  a.«o- 
clations  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  ad- 
ministration. Penalties  are  prescribed  for 
false  claims. 

Section  7:  Covers  technical  matters  con- 
cerned with  termin.itlon  of  contracts,  con- 
solidations and  asiumptions  of  UabUltiei 
a.".d  revocation  of  ajproval. 

Section  8:  Details  In  regard  to  advertising 
regulations,  contracts,  suits  and  other  simi- 
lar technical  matters.  Health  service  asso- 
ciations are  precludfd  from  using  the  words 
••Insurance."  "casualJly."  or  "surety"  In  their 
names. 

Section  9:  Provides  for  reviews  of  board 
decisions. 

Section  10:  Provltes  a  short  title  of  this 
act— Federal  Health  Service  Relnsurancs 
Act. 

Section  11:  Precludes  any  modification  of 
Government  statutefr  regarding  medical  car* 
for  veterans. 


Edward  Weinfeld.  a  Man  of  Integrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  President 
Tiuman  has  used  liis  usual  good  Judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  Edward  Wein- 
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fe?5  to  succeed  Judge  Simon  H.  Rifkind 
as  United  States  district  judge  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  He  has 
chosen  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  abil- 
ity. He  will  undoubtedly  be  a  credit 
to  the  Federal  bench  in  New  York. 

The  unanimity  of  approval  of  the 
President's  action  is  evidenced  by  a  nevv.s 
item  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  both  of  July  11,  1950,  which  are 
as  follows: 

(Trom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
11.  1950) 

Weinfeld  Get.s  Court  Vacancy  Left  bt  Rif- 
lUND — Truman  Nomination  Praised  dy  Bab 
Officials;  Lawyer  Was  Associate  of  Leh- 
man 

Washington,  July  10. — President  Truman 
tcday  nominated  Edward  Weinfeld.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  United  States  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Nev/  York,  succeeding 
Judge  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd,  resigned. 

FRIE?*D    OF    LEHMAN 

Mr  Weinfeld.  49.  a  friend  and  former  politi- 
cal as.sociate  of  United  States  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  was  State  housing  commissioner 
under  the  then  Governor  Lehman  from  1939 
to  194:2.  The  vacancy  was  created  v.hcn 
Judge  Rifkind,  in  an  unusual  move,  steppe.l 
down  from  the  $15,000  a  year  Federal  bench 
here  May  24.  saying  he  could  not  raise  his 
family  on  that  salary. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Weinfeld.  a  former 
member  of  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the 
Bssocia'ion  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  President  Truman,  was  praised  by 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  piesident  of  the  bar 
association,  and  John  M.  Harlan,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  committee. 

The  bar  leaders  said  that  "Mr.  Weinfeld  is 
a  lawyer  of  wide  experience  who  has  previ- 
ously rendered  notable  service,"  adding  that 
he  was  one  of  a  group  recommended  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  statement  predicted 
that  Mr.  Weinfeld  will  make  a  "real  contri- 
bution" to  the  court  here. 

A  secondary  vacancy  remains  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  here,  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Murray  Hulbert.  The  post  Is  slated  for  New 
York  County  for  an  attorney  of  Italian  origin. 
Four  persons  are  being  considered.  It  is  said, 
Justice  James  J.  Lanzetta.  of  domestic  re- 
LUlcns  court,  and  Justices  Vincent  A.  Lu- 
plauo  and  Thomas  C.  Chimera,  of  municipal 
court,  and  City  Court  Justice  Louis  J.  Capcz- 
zoU.  The  last  named  was  recently  designated 
Es  candidate  for  general  sessions,  but  his 
name  may  be  substituted  if  the  Federal  ap- 
pointment comes  through.  So  far  no  Jurist 
of  Italian  origin  has  been  named  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  here. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  lli  1950] 
An  ExctLu:NT  Appointment 

Edward  Weinfeld  will  make  an  able  and 
Ju3t  United  Slates  Judge  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  we  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  the  nomination.  He  has 
practiced  law^n  New  York  City  for  more  than 
25  years.  His  career  Is  a  New  York  success 
story.  Edward  Weinfeld  was  born  in  a  lower 
East  Side  tenement  house,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Married  and  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren, he  lives  now  a  few  blocks  from  where 
he  was  born. 

He  served  his  political  apprenticeship  In  the 
old  sixth  assembly  district  and  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1938.  He  now  had  his  first  chance 
to  do  something  for  housing  reform.  He 
P-?-yed  a  major  part  In  passage  of  the  slum- 
clearance  amendment,  which  the  people  ap- 
proved. He  became,  by  Governor  Lehman  s 
appointment,  the  first  State  housing  com- 
missioner, serving  from  1939  through  1942. 


As  president  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference  In  1948-50  he  wis  Influential  In 
the  long  fi;ht  that  finally  wo:i  p.-issage  of  the 
Wagner-Taft-EUender  housing  bill.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  In  Innumerable  civic  causes 
in  New  York  City.  A  man  of  warm  sympa- 
thies, of  fairness  and  high  personal  integ- 
rity, he  will,  we  are  confident,  be  a  respected 
Judge. 


Address  by  Sctrak  Benj.iinin  Mints 


e?:tension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  FHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    I.IASSACH'JSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  te.xt  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Setrak  Benjamin  Minas  at 
the  Armeninn  Youth  Federation  ban- 
quet at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  June  25,  19.^0. 

The  address  follows: 

SPnrcH  Delivered  at  Armenian  Youth  Fed- 
eration Banquet  Opening  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Convention  ey  Setsak 
Benjamin  MiN.\s,  Representing  the  Ameb- 
ic/n  Committee  fo3  Armenian  Independ- 
ence 

Having  served  as  national  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Armenian  Youth  Federation  for 
3  years,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  your  organization  anci  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  you  will  discuss  this  w?ek 
In  your  convention.  The  motivating  philos- 
ophy of  the  Armenian  Youth  Federation  la 
a  strong  belief  in  the  concept  of  democracy. 
Your  Immediate  basic  objective  Is  to  help 
restore  the  independence  of  the  Armenian 
state  now  under  enslavement  by  Soviet 
Russia. 

Today,  It  Is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
piecemeal  thinking  and  pleci^meal  planning 
characteristic  of  International  conduct  In 
the  past  has  no  potency.  We  have  Inter- 
preted conflicts  between  pec  pies  as  mani- 
festations of  nationalistic  arr  bitions  where- 
as In  truth  they  have  been  manifestations 
of  a  hum.an  urge  far  more  basic — the  In- 
herent urge 'of  man  to  secure  economic  and 
political  dignity  within  his  environment.  In 
the  past  cur  minds  have  been  fashioned  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  Greek  cause,  and  Indo- 
nesian cause,  or  an  Armenh-n  cause.  Be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  conflict  be:ween  peoples, 
measures  applied  as  solutions  have  turned 
out  to  be  merely  expediencies  and  as  such 
have  been  Impermanent.  So.  after  count- 
less centuriej  mans  dream  of  peace  remains 
illusive  and  beyond  his  grasp.  It  Is  only 
now  becoming  apparent  that  the  world  ani 
civilization  cannot  long  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Long  ago  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  we  recognized  this  fact 
within  our  own  country  and  set  our  house 
in  order.  Now,  we  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend this  fact  on  an  International  scale. 
In  the  face  of  Soviet  Russian  power  with 
Its  diametrically  opposed  concept  of  civili- 
zation, we  In  the  west  have  l>een  forced  to 
readjust  our  thinking  and  our  Idea  of  In- 
ternational relations.  The  Impact  of  Soviet 
Russian  philosophy  has  unintentionally  but 
vividly  posed  the  real  question  confronting 
mankind.  The  fundamental  Issue  posed  to 
us  as  a  challenge  Is  whether  our  concept  of 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
confined  to  a  limited  area,  shall  or  can  pre- 
vail over  the  Russian  philosophy  now  being 
pushed  on  a  global  scale,  that  the  individual 


as  such  has  no  validity  and  Is  subordinate 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  totalitarian  slate. 
As  between  these  tv.o  opposing  concepts  of 
man's  place  In  society,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  democracy  Is  the  climate  under  which 
man  can  most  nearly  fulfill  his  destiny.  The 
vulnerability  of  democracy  today  is  that  it 
has  not  been  permitted  to  flourish.  It  has 
b?tn  guarded  as  a  treasure  not  to  be  shared. 
With  miserly  Jealousy  we  have  made  It  un- 
available to  mankind  everywhere.  Instead 
of  encouraging  the  greatest  Idea  ever  con- 
ceived by  mans  political  thought  to  propa- 
gate itself  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
we  have  restricted  the  reproduction  of  de- 
m.ocracy  by  a  form  of  birth  control,  and  made 
it  available  to  comparatively  few  areas  of  the 
world.  , 

When  the  democratic  Armenian  Republic 
was  permitted  to  fall  the  first  victim  to 
Soviet  Russian  expansion  In  1921,  It  was 
not  exclusively  an  Armenian  loss.  It  was 
a  vital  blow  at  the  idea  of  democracy  and 
the  capture  of  one  of  its  outposts.  The  fact 
that  some  three  to  four  miUlon  Armenians 
have  been  forced  to  live  for  the  past  30  years 
under  the  enslavement  policy  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia means  that  democracy  has  lost  three  to 
four  million  disciples.  Democracy  cannot 
isolate  Itself  and  then  In  time  of  danger 
expect  effective  world  support.  People  will 
not  or  cannot  rally  to  dei'end  the  tree  whose 
fruit  they  are  not  permitted  to  share. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized the  economic  value  cf  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  by  adopting  the  so- 
called  point  4  program.  However,  this  pro- 
gram is  doomed  to  fall  short  of  its  purpose 
unless  Implemented  b^  an  equally  enlight- 
ened political  plan  for  exploited  and  sup- 
pressed countries.  We  are  exporting  Amer- 
ican wheat,  American  raw  materials,  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  machinery,  and  sci- 
entific and  industrial  know-how,  yet  we  have 
placed  an  embai-go  upon  the  most  valuable 
American  product— the  Idea  and  practice  of 
democracy.  E:^pcrting  one  without  the  other 
is  sheer  waste.  The  most  vivid  and  tragic 
example  of  this  paradoxical  and  myopic 
policy  was  the  pushing  of  China  into  the 
Soviet  orbit  of  Influence.  We  exported  every- 
thing to  China  e:<cept  democracy  and  Jus- 
tice. By  thus  isolating  the  concept  of  demcx:- 
racy  and  failing  to  make  it  available  to  the 
suppressed  peoples  of  the  world,  we  have 
castrated  democracy  and  deprived  It  of  Its 
natural  virile  and  dynamic  force. 

Today,  In  the  market  place  of  ideas,  we  too 
often  engage  In  a  sales  double-talk  that  no 
longer  Impresses  the  exploited  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  Is  negative  salesmanship  to  tell 
these  suppressed  people  that  the  glittering 
Russian  product  Is  really  shoddy.  They  are 
forced  to  try  It  because  It  is  better  than  no 
product  at  all.  Since  they  cannot  get  democ- 
racy from  the  West,  they  are  compelled  to 
accept  the  Russian  product.  Today,  south- 
ern Korea  stands  on  the  brink,  as  the  latest 
victim  of  Russian  expansion.  We  hope  that  a 
halt  will  be  called  to  Soviet  Imperialism  in 
time  to  save  these  liberty-aspiring  people. 
We  hope  to  stop  Russian  expansion  by  threat- 
ening with  terrible  modern  weapons  which 
Russia  also  possesses  or  can  possess,  whereas, 
Russia  really  stands  In  fear  of  a  weapon 
which  she  can  never  possess.  It  is  the  most 
potent  weapon  Ih  our  arsenal  which  Soviet 
Russia  does  not  want  to  steal — and  that  Is 
the  Idea  of  democracy.  This  weapon  we  per- 
mit to  rust  in  Idleness.  Along  with  American 
economic  aid  abroad  must  go  American  demo- 
cratic ideas  ready  for  use.  Democracy  has 
hundreds  of  millions  of  allies  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  the  far  coast  of  As^a  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  Join  the  team.  They  are 
waiting  for  a  dynamic  leadership  from  the 
United  States  delivering  them  from  tlie  dis- 
credited status  quo  ante.  This  dynamic  lead- 
ership Is  predicated  on  eliminating  from  our 
Government  ranks  those  men  who  have  lest 
faith   in  democracy,   and   have   encouraged 
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Russian  ambitions  by  hobbling  a  foreign 
policy  thai  would  serve  the  best  lnt«resu  oi 
the   United    Stales   and   mankind. 

We  here  tonight  are  speaklnt;  more  speclfl- 
eally  for  the  e:.£laved  Republic  of  Armenia. 
The  Armenian  »anu  independence.  He 
TcaiiU  demottacy  as  we  define  It.  The 
Armenian  stands  a«  a  potential  ally  In  the 
Middle  East.  A  pcoplie  who  had  the  virility 
to  rise  ;:p  lif  ter  six  centuries  of  enslavement 
and  establish  the  democratic  Republic  of 
ArmenU  In  1818.  today  stands  aeparated  from 
us  by  the  Russian  Iron  curtain.  We  can  pene- 
trate that  barrier  by  sendli^t  forth  our  Ideas. 
The  American  Committee  for  the  Indcpend- 
ence  of  Armenia  recommends  an  Armenian 
language  jirogram  on  the  Voice  of  America. 
Let  us  send  to  them  the  voice  of  hope — the 
Tolce  of  democracy.  L*t  us  help  them  com- 
pare American  democracy  with  Russian  des- 
potism. We  are  confident  of  their  verdict. 
be<-au.<e  wi*  believe  In  the  inherent  goodness 
and  strength  of  democracv.  Let  us  force  the 
repudiation  of  the  fal;^  Russian  philosophy 
to  come  from  within  Rv:«la.  The  Armenian 
alcng  wl-.h  other  llberty-loving  peoples  can 
be  a  Tltal  force  In  that  repudiation. 


Worcester.  Mass.,  Has  Many  Firsts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSAC  Hf;  ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TAT1\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Spe?ker.  being 
naturally  quite  proud  of  my  home  city 
of  Worcester.  Ma5s  .  I  wish  to  include, 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  a 
very  impres5ive  article,  by  Mr.  William 
Moiles.  which  appeared  in  the  July  4 
issue  of  the  Worcester  Telegram. 
Worcester  is  second  to  rone  in  otir  list 
of  her  m.any  firsts.  The  article  follows: 
Crrrs  Fncsrs  iMPUssrvx  List 
(By  BUI  Mulles) 

We  were  thlnklr\g  that  the  8.000  or  so  new 
residents  who  have  turned  up  In  Worcester 
since  the  IMO  census  might  be  Interested  to 
know  some  of  the  fields  In  which  this  city 
and  its  people  have  pioneered 

U  they  dont  already  know  It.  that  Is. 

II  you  grabbed  us  on  a  busy  street,  ot  even 
on  a  quiet  cne.  and  a&ked  us  to  name  fl»e 
Worcester  firsts  quickly,  about  the  only 
thing  we  would  be  able  to  think  of  was  that 
Elm  Park  was  thU  country's  first  munldp-l 
park— the  first  actually  owned  by  a  city. 

After  that,  our  mind  would  go  blank. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Miss  Dorothy  M  Glea- 
•on  of  the  Free  Fub'ic  Library  staff  lor  find- 
ing some  of  the  other  Worcester  firsts  for 
us  in  a  useful  reference  work.  Famotis  First 
Pacts,  compiled  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane  and 
published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co..  of  New 
York. 

THrr  MAKS  aw  mntrssnr*  list 

Some  of  these  things  we  remember  hear- 
ing of  or  reading  about  before  Same  of  them 
are  new  to  us  Even  If  Mr  Kane  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  rounding  up  all  of  the  things  that 
happened  here  for  the  first  time,  what  he  has 
found  makes  an  Impressive  hst 

Our  respect  lor  old  Isaiah  Thomas.  Worces- 
ter's printer  of  ReTolutlonary  times,  has 
Increased  since  we  learned  tha*  Mr  Thomas 
was  mixed  up  in  no  fewer  than  five  of  thes* 
firsts — and  it  may  well  be  that  there  are 
others,  overlooked  by  Mr   Kane 

The  first  national  historicil  society  In  the 
United    States     was    louiided    here    by    Mr. 


Thomas  on  October  24.  1812.  It  was  the 
American  Antiquarian  &Kiety.  which,  of 
course,  still  flourishes.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  group  was  held  November  19.  1812,  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  In  Boston.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  the  first  president,  and  the  first 
vice  presidents  were  Aaron  Bancroft  and 
Timothy  Blgelow. 

Mr.  Thomivs  put  out  the  first  dictionary  to 
be  published  in  the  United  States.  That  wna 
In  1788.  The  book  was  titled,  "The  Royal 
Standard  English  Dictionary:  the  First  Amer- 
ican Dictionary.  Carefully  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected from  the  Fourth  British  Edition."  by 
William  Perry,  lecturer  In  the  academy  at 
Edinburgh.  This  596-page  dictionary  sold 
lor  7  shillings.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

THE   FUST   nXTJSTRATEO    BIBI.E 

In  1791.  Mr.  Thomas  published  the  first 
Illustrated  Bible  m  folio  slie  to  be  published 
In  the  United  States.  It  contained  1,012 
pages  and  50  plates 

In  1800.  Mr.  Thomas  put  out  the  first  New 
Testament  In  Greek  In  the  United  States. 

The  first  printing  history  to  be  published 
In  this  country  also  came  from  Mr.  Thomas' 
busy  press.  In  1810.  It  was  his  own  History 
of  Printing  in  America.  With  a  Biography  of 
Printers  and  an  Account  of  Newspapers. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  Worcester 
■firsts  " — unless  otherwise  noted,  first  means 
first  In  the  United  States. 

The  first  Esperanto  course  carrying  college 
credit  was  oSered  by  Clark  University  on 
September  16.  1908.  Dr.  Robert  Mowry  Bell 
taught  the  course,  which  offered  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  grammar  and  some  practice  In 
reading    the    new    unlversiil    language. 

CUIRK    CRADCATK    SCHOOL    OF    GEOCRAPHT 

The  first  gtraduate  school  of  geography  was 
opened  at  Clark  University  In  the  fall  of 
1921.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood  was 
director 

The  first  envelope-folding  machine  that 
proved  commercially  practical  was  patented 
January  21,  1653.  by  Dr.  Russell  L.  Hawes.  of 
Worcester.  Although  it  was  not  self-gum- 
ing.  the  device  enabled  3  girls  to  produce 
some  25.000  finished  envelopes  In  10  hours. 

The  first  envelope-folding  and  gumming 
machine  was  patented  February  8.  1898,  by 
John  Ames  Sherman,  of  Worcester.  It  re- 
duced the  cost  of  gummed  envelopes  ready 
for  market  from  60  cents  to  8  c-nts  a  thou- 
sand. 

George  Henry  Coates.  of  Worcester,  manu- 
factured the  first  United  States  clipper  for 
cutting  hair  In  1876.  His  product  was  so 
superior  to  those  Imported  from  England  and 
Prance  that  he  received  an  Intlal  manufac- 
turing order  for  5,030  clippers. 

AND  WOBCESTEK  S  CUUTUS  FIKST 

Worcester  had  a  circus  tinge  even  as  far 
back  as  Octot)er  9.  1855,  when  Joshua  C. 
Stoddard  received  a  patent  on  his  Invention 
of  the  calliope  He  formed  the  American 
Steam  Music  Co    In  the  same   year. 

The  first  Intercollegiate  regatta  was 
held  on  Lake  Qulnslgamond  July  26.  1856. 
Harvard  defeated  Tale  and  Brown  over  a 
3- mile  course. 

Worcester  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Inter- 
collegiate billiard  match.  July  25,  1860  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  Frothlngham  and  William 
St&ckpole.  both  of  Harvard,  defeated  George 
6t.  John  Sheffield  and  Theodore  C  Bacon, 
men  of  Yale,  by  a  score  of  800  to  720. 

The  first  rebellion  against  the  United 
Slates  Government  occurred  In  1786.  organ- 
ized by  Daniel  Shay.  They  seized  Worcester 
on  December  5  of  that  year,  but  didn't  get 
very  far  with  It. 

NATIOMAI.   WOMAW'a  IICHTB  CONVXIfTIOtf 

The  first  national  convention  of  women 
advocating  women's  suffrage  was  the  National 


Woman's  Rights  Convention  at  Worcester, 
October  23  and  24,  1850. 

Tlie  first  sewage  disposal  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation was  undertaken  by  Worcester  lu 
1890. 

The  first  Uquld-fuel-rocket  patent  was 
granted  July  14.  1914.  to  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Goddard.  of  Clark  University.  It  covered 
what  was  later  termed  a  "rocket  motor." 

The  first  national  psychological  organiza- 
tion was  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, organized  at  Clark  University,  July 
8,  1892.  Dr.  G.  (Granville)  Stanley  Hall  was 
first  president. 

The  first  Negro  lawyer  regularly  admitted 
to  the  bar  was  Macon  B.  Allen,  who  passed 
his  bar  examination  at  Worcester  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  May  3,  1845.  He  had 
previously  practiced  in  Maine,  where  no 
license  was  required. 

FIRSTS    IN     MACHINERY    FIELD 

The  flr?t  paper-twine  machinery  was  pat- 
ented December  17,  1895.  by  George  Loomls 
Brownell.  of  Worcester. 

The  first  spring-winding  machine.  In  which 
the  size  of  the  spring  helix  was  determined 
solely  by  fixing  the  angle  at  which  the  wire 
was  forced  between  guides — oh,  yes:  It  was. 
too — was  developed  and  built  In  18S2  by 
Clinton  S.  Marshall,  of  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tlie  first  piano  wire  was  produced  at  the 
factorv  of  Ichabod  Washburn  In  Worcester 
m  1850 

The  first  wire  gage  for  standardizing  the 
sizes  of  drawn  wire  was  developed  In  1849. 
also  by  Ichabod  Washburn,  who  lived — you 
know  where. 

The  first  column  by  BUI  Moiles  was — but 
why  go  on? 


A.  F.  of  L.  Free  Trade  Union  CorrmiUee 
Speaks  on  Korea  and  the  UN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  hereto  a  declaration  by  the 
free  trade  union  committee.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  demonstrates 
that  quality  of  statesmanship  and  clear 
siphtedness  in  the  labor  movement  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Member 
It  contains  a  mature  and  adult  apprai.sal 
of  our  relations  with  the  United  Nations 
and  shows  a  determination  to  preserve 
and  maintain  this  organization  with  a 
willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  it  re- 
quires. Working  men  and  women  every- 
where understand  so  very  well  the  i.<;5Ue 
of  freedom  versus  slavery  and  how  deep- 
ly it  affects  their  lives  and  their  futures 
that  they  are  willing  to  defend  freedom 
as  they  would  life  itself: 

Declaration    bt    Free    Trade    Union    Com- 
MrrTER,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mankind  is  on  the  threshold  of  Irreparable 
disaster.  Soviet  impeflallsm  Is  driving  at  a 
furious  pace  to  conquer  all  of  Asia  as  an  In- 
tegral phase  of  Its  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  war 
now  l>e)ng  waged  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  the  puppets  and  hirelings  of  the 
Kremlin. 

This  brutal  sneak  attack  is  far  more  than 
an  attempt  by  totalitarian  darkest  Russia  to 
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destroy  the  national  independence  of  an- 
other weak  and  small  people.  This  bar- 
barous assault  IS  a  callously  calculated  blow 
against  the  United  Nations  collectively  and 
the  United  States  particularly  as  forces  for 
peace,  freedom,  and  orderly  social   progress. 

This  savage  aggression  must  be  defeated 
and  defeated  decisively  and  promptly.  It  Is 
above  all  the  Inescapable  responsibility  and 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  national  Independence  and  sovereign 
integrity  of  the  Korean  people.  The  terri- 
tory of  democratic  Korea  must  be  freed  from 
the  bandits  who  have,  upon  orders  from  their 
masters  In  Moscow,  Invaded  and  defiled  Its 
Boll.  Otherwise,  a  horrible  world  war  and  a 
ghastly  fate  await  all  humanity.  Only  to  the 
extent  That  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  take  Immediate  and  adequate 
steps  to  assure  the  peace  and  security  of 
democratic  Korea,  will  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  the  entire  world  be  assured. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  was  created  by  the 
United  Nations.  In  association  with  the 
other  free  nations,  the  United  States  wel- 
comed the  formation  of  this  free  and  Inde- 
pendent republic  and  Its  determination  to 
shun  the  ways  of  totalitarianism  and  to 
take  the  democratic  path.  Despite  a  power- 
ful fifth-column  lavishly  financed  and  skil- 
fully directed  by  the  Kremlin,  this  young 
republic,  only  recently  held  democratic  elec- 
tions and  launched  constructive  social  re- 
forms. Enraged  by  these  manifestations  cf 
democratic  consolidation  and  progress  In  an 
area  so  close  to  their  arsenal  in  Manchuria 
and  their  newly  born  still  unsettled  Chinese 
satellite,  the  Soviets  unleashed  their  mad 
dogs  of  war. 

To  rely  on  promises,  diplomatic  protests, 
and  loud  lamentations  as  a  means  of  halting 
this  latest  wanton  Russian  aggression  Is  to 
insure  the  collapse  of  the  remaining  free  and 
independent  peoples  in  Asia  and  to  Invite 
the  destruction  of  the  freedom-loving  inde- 
pendent nations  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  not  forget  this  costly  lesson  taught  the 
civilized  world  by  Hitler  and  his  strategy 
cf  piecemeal  conquest  more  than  10  years 
apo.  What  has  happened  to  China  yesterday, 
what  I.';  happening  to  Korea  today,  may  tike 
place  In  Germany  tomorrow — unless  the  free 
nations  unite  to  put  an  end  to  this  world 
lawlessness.  We  dare  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  terrible  truth  that  Stalin,  as  the  most 
apt  and  cynical  pupil  of  Hitler,  far  exceeds 
his  marter  and  model  In  sinister  reckless- 
ness, cunning,  ruthlessness.  and  rank 
.  hypocrisy. 

In  this  light,  we  greet  the  prompt  and  firm 
statement  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  branding  Moscow's  North  Korean 
puppet  as  guilty  of  breaking  the  pe^ce  and 
Implying  strcng  meastirea  in  the  event  of 
its  refusal  to  withdraw  its  Invading  troops. 

At  this  critical  hour.  America  must  Icse 
no  time  in  givirg  active  and  positive  lead- 
ership to  the  cause  of  human  decency  and 
world  peace.  America's  record  and  role  In 
Korea  entitle  it  to  such  world  leadership. 
We  have  not  sought  to  suppress  and  exploit 
but  to  encovr.'ge  and  support  the  Korean 
people.  We  have,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  UN.  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  Korea 
our  Army  of  lit  oration.  This  action  on  our 
part  wes  In  strlklrg  and  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  Russia  which  refused  the 
UN  Commlsrlon  the  right  to  supervise  Its 
Withdrawal  and  denied  the  UN  all  entry  Into 
the  northern  portion  of  Korea  seized  by  the 
Kcd  army  after  America  defeated  imperial 
Japan.  This  has  placed  an  p.ddltlonal  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  UN  and  Its  member 
cations. 

Moreover.  Korea  Is  not  merely  a  small  and 
distant  land.  The  tragic  plight  of  the  Ko- 
rean  people    Is   a   ^T&xe    peril    to   all   of    us. 
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The  cynical  rulers  of  expansionist  Russia 
are  striking  throug'T  the  Koreans  at  all  free 
nations.  We  are  confide.it  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  etpecially  organized  labor 
In  the  United  States,  realize  th.it  It  Is  easier 
to  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  In  Korea 
than  In  California.  Hence,  we  welcome  the 
timely  declaration  of  President  Truman  that 
"willful  disregard  of  the  obligation  to  keep 
the  peace  cannot  be  tolerated  by  nations 
that  support  the  United  Natlcns  Charter" 
and  that  "these  responsl'rlo  for  this  act  of 
aegression  must  realize  how  seriously  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  views  such 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  We  hall 
President  Truman's  decision  to  take  practical 
meii-sures  to  counteract  and  defeat  the  Rus- 
sian-Inspired war  of  aggression  against  the 
Korean  people. 

In  this  spirit  do  we  urgently  appeal  to 
our  Government  and  the  United  Nations  to 
move  Jointly  and  separately  to  translate  these 
forthright  expressions  into  lirm  deeds.  The 
crisis  m  Korea  cannot  be  isclated  frcm  the 
general  world  crisis.  The  Riissian-planned 
and  directed  assault  on  Korea  must,  there- 
fore, ^e  counteracted  with  a  view  of  thwart- 
ing and  defeating  Moscow's  central  and  guid- 
ing objective — the  conquest  of  all  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  the 
suojectlon  of  all  mankind  to  the  savage  yoke 
cf  Communist  totalitarianism. 

V.'e.  there.ore,  propose  the  following  line 
of  action: 

1.  We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
urge  strongly  every  member  nation  to  act 
In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  Uniied 
Nations  and  to  render  full  moral  and  ma- 
teiial  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  now  de- 
fending Its  national  sovereignty  and  integ- 
rity  a«ainst   wanton   aggression. 

2.  The  United  Nations  should  make  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  the  Soviet  government  to 
order  its  puppet  North  Korean  regime  to 
halt  Its  Invasion  and  withdraw  forthwith 
Its  forces  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel. 

3.  Should  both  the  Invaders  and  their  So- 
viet Instijators  fall  to  heed  the  solemn 
United  Nations  request  and  continue  to  fiout 
Its  decision,  the  United  Nations  should  then 
Invoke  complete  economic  and  diplomatic 
sanctions  against  both  puppet  ar.d  master. 

4.  Our  country  should  set  the  pace  in 
providing  through  the  channels  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  the 
providing  of  prompt  and  adequate  military 
supplies  and  material  as  well  as  moral  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  so  as  to  Insure  the 
defeat  of  the  aggressors.  The  United  States 
should,  therefore,  conclude  a  treaty  of  mu- 
tual aid  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
undertake  to  mobilize  and  equip  its  citi- 
zenry to  chase  the  Russian-led  invaders 
across  the  frontier  from  which  the  Commu- 
nist attack  was  launched. 

5  Cur  Government  should  declare  cate- 
gorically thit  It  is  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  Form.csa  and  immediately  begin  to 
provide  the  military  supplies,  alrpower.  naval 
craft  and  technical  personnel  essential  to  the 
defe.1t  of  any  Communist  assault  from 
whatever  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  It 
may  come. 

6.  In  view  of  the  experiences  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Germany.  China,  and  Korea  with 
the  Communist  fifth  column  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Soviet  Government  In  its  policy  of 
subvercion  and  Imperialist  expansion  against 
all  free  co'ontrles.  the  Departments  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  State  and  Justice — together 
with  a  commission  of  private  citizens  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  management,  the  farm- 
ers and  the  public — should  be  charged  with 
preparing  an  effective  democratic  program 
to  uproot,  paralyze  and  elim.lnate  a!!  such 
traitorous  agents,  agencies  and  activities 
rrom  cur  country. 


7.  In  order  to  Impress  upon  the  American 
people  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  in  order 
to  help  rally  and  unify  the  Nation  to  meet 
whatever  crisis  may  arise  from  continued 
Soviet  subversion  and  aggression,  we  urge 
the  President  to  address  a  Joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  In  support  of  the 
above  measures  and  the  a^fptratlons.  alms, 
and  actions  of  the  United  States  In  the 
present  world  crisis. 


A  Keaven  for  Political  Forecasters 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   M.iSS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/edncsday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  very  pertinent 
and  informative  article,  entitled  "Free 
Elections — Soviet  Model,"  v.'hich  ap- 
peared in  the  June  17.  1C50  issue  of  the 
magazine  America. 

The  author.  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Meyers, 
S.  J.,  holds  a  Russian  Institute  certificate 
and  a  master  of  arts  in  Russian  Utera- 
ture  from  Columbia  University.  Here 
he  fortlirightly  reveals  the  supreme 
farce  of  so-called  free  Soviet  elecuons. 
The  article  follows: 

PaEE    Elections — Soviet    Model 
(Ey  Maurice  F.  Meyers) 

Pollsters  who  would  like  absolute  security 
in  their  Job  mljht  consider  taking  up  the 
prediction  of  Soviet  election  returns.  List 
March  12  Rus.'-ia  held  an  election  for  mem- 
bers cf  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Long  before 
the  evening  cf  that  day  I  was  ready  with  my 
fearless  forecasts.  I  confidently  asserted 
that  Stalin  and  the  Politburo  members,  and. 
In  fact,  every  candidate  on  the  government- 
sponsored  single  list  (there  were  no  other 
candidates)  would  be  elected.  I  predicted 
that  more  than  99  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  would  go  to  the  polls  to  do  their  civic 
duty,  and  that,  of  the  votes  cast,  at  least 
99  percent  would  be  In  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment-approved candidates.  Stalin.  I  said. 
would  head  the  slat?  without  a  dissenting 
vote;  the  other  bi:?wlgs  would  yield  him 
some  fraction  of  a  percentage  point  In  pro- 
portion to  their  current  standing  In  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

Sure  enough,  on  March  14  the  Central 
Electoral  Commission  announced  that  93.98 
percent  of  the  electorate  had  voted.  In  one 
House  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  the  olBclal  can- 
didates had  received  99.73  percent  cf  the 
votes  cast;  in  the  other  House.  99.72  percent. 
Stalin  and  the  11  other  Politburo  merr.bers 
had  been  elected  unanimously.  On  this  last 
point  I  had  been  slightly  In  error. 

We  smile  when  we  hear  that  the  Soviet 
people  are  told  that  this  kind  of  election  Is 
the  most  democratic  In  the  world.  We  can't 
Imagine  that  they  really  believe  this,  and 
we  may  be  leg^itlmately  curious  to  know  Just 
what  they  do  think  of  their  electoral  system. 
I  dont  tnow  where  one  could  get  a  definitive 
answer  to  this  important  question,  short  of 
burrowing  into  the  Inner  mind  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  themselves.  How- 
ever, I  happen  to  have  the  civics  textbook 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  called  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  and  published  in  Moscow  in  1943.  Here 
we  can  see  w'nat  is  dinned  Into  the  heads  of 
Soviet  children  during  their  formative  years. 
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This  U  what  th«  party  and  povfrnment  want 
them  to  thlr.k  of  the  laws  and  civil  structure 
or  the  U  S.  S  R.  including  the  elecioral 
■yatom.  In  the  complete  absence  of  any 
eontrary  propaganda,  this  probably  seu  the 
feneral  line  ot  thought  tor  the  youth  and 
the  younger  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  subject. 

Chapter  VI.  section  2  of  this  textbook  deal* 
with  the  electoral  system.  All  citizens  of  18 
years  and  upward.  It  tells  us.  have  the  right 
to  vote,  irrespective  of  TuCe.  nationality. 
creed,  education,  term  of  residerice.  social 
orisjm.  material  condition,  or  former  activity. 
According  to  the  1936  constitution.  cerUin 
dlrabllltles  that  previously  obtained,  such  as 
descent  from  the  old  nobility,  pristly  state, 
etc.  were  Bbollshed.  Only  people  of  un- 
sound mind  and  criminals  deprived  of  the 
nght  by  a  court  of  justice  may  not  vote  or 
be  voted  for. 

Tfce  full  equality  and  universal  extent  or 
the  electoral  law.  so  Soviet  youths  are  taught. 
U  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  system  In  con- 
tradUtinctlon    to    bourgeois    states.     These, 
though  thev  claim  to  give  full  equality,  limit 
It  bv  various  means,  especially  m  regard  to 
the  workers  and  the  oppressed.     The  United 
•States  is  brcuiht  In  as  an  example,  as  certain 
States  give  voting  privileges  only  to  these 
who  puv  a  poll  tax  or  have  a  certain  amount 
of  property.    ThU  little  story  Is  quoted  from 
an    American   critic   of    the   system:    "In    a 
certain  State  a  man  had  a  mule  worth  the 
amount  one  had  to  own  to  vote,  so  he  was 
Inc  uded  In  the  voting  lists.     But  while  he 
was  en  his  way  to  the  polls  to  vole,  his  mule 
died;  ^r.d  the  man  was  consequently  excluded 
from  the  vote.     Which  therefore  really  had 
the  right  to  vote,  the  man  or  the  mu'.e?" 

The  moral  Is  spelled  out  for  the  Russian 
children:   "Such  a  question  Is  absurd  to  a 
Soviet  citizen,  but   In  a  cvuntry  where  the 
worth  of  a  man  Is  measured  by  his  posses- 
alcns.  It  Is  easily  understood.'     In  the  United 
States  a  period  of  residence  is  necessary  to 
vote,  sometimes  as  much  as  2  years.     This, 
»av8  the   tcxttxjok,  works  especially  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  workingman,  who  Is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  go  from  place  to  place  In 
search    of    work.     In    America    millions    of 
Negroes  ere   disfranchised   because  they   do 
not  pass  a  test  In  English.     Some  other  coun- 
tries give  unl\erslty  people  a  supplementary 
Tote — another    discrimination     against     the 
worker,    since    higher    education    Is    hardly 
possible    to    him    In    capitalistic    countries. 
Above  all,  racial  prejudice  keeps  13,00O.OCO 
N  tr  es  in  the  United  States  from  using  the 
V    :.:::;    r.^hts    they    are   supposed    to    have. 
The  e.ectcral  districts,  too,  are  so  arranged 
that  a  large,  predominantly  worker  popula- 
tion gets  only  the  same  representation  as  a 
much  smaller  group  of  propertied  bourgeois. 
In   bourgeois  countries  many  other   means 
are  u^ed  to  keep  unwanted  voters  from  the 
pells.    In    defiance    of    the    law:    votes    are 
bought,  especially  from  the  unemployed,  and 
terrL.rls:lc  methods  are  used,  particularly  In 
the  United  States  and  Greece. 

After  such  an  liidlctme:it.  the  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  electoral  system  Is  supposed  to 
be  evident  to  the  boys  and  girls  In  a  civics 
class.  This  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Soviet  elections  are  now  all  direct,  though 
In  the  beginning  the  needs  of  the  time  made 
it  nece^ary  to  work  through  a  hierarchy 
from  the  local  Soviets  to  the  district  aud 
flnftlly  to  the  all-union  Sjjvlet.  Here,  p.g.un. 
the  capitalist  states  suScr  by  comparl:.un. 
In  the  United  Stales,  for  ex.-.mple,  Preslue n- 
tlal  elections  are  Indirect,  and  the  electors, 
so  the  book  lays,  are  bound  by  the  dictates 
of  a  party,  not  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Soviet  schoolboy  and  girl  are  told  that 
the  democratic  nattire  of  the  Soviet  system 
Is  shown  also  In  the  manner  of  nominating 
candidates.  The  rl^ht  to  nominate  belong* 
to  Tartous  civic  organisations— the  Commu- 
nist Piirt^,  of  course,  and  also  trade-unions, 
cooperalivea,    youth    or^aniziitious.   cultural 


societies.  Thus,  those  nearest  to  the  people 
and  the  best  workers  are  supposed  to  gel  the 
nominations.  In  contrast  to  this  model 
"democratic"  system.  In  other  countries  only 
political  parties  put  up  candidates— and  not 
every  party,  but  only  those  that  the  govern- 
ment has  approved.  As  an  example  to  Soviet 
eyes  of  how  this  opens  the  way  to  abuses, 
the  case  of  Henry  Wallace  Is  cited,  who  was 
allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  President  only 
after  most  energetic  struggles  by  millions  of 
the  people. 

A.'ter  the  nominations  in  Soviet  Russia. 
the  candidates  are  all  gl' en  a  gocd  airing 
In  the  public  press  and  at  various  meetings, 
so  that  only  worthy  people  will  finally  get 
en  the  ballot. 

Then  a  little  hitch  comes  In  that  Is  not 
explained  to  the  students:   nor  Is  It  made 
clear  even   by   the   most   devoted   apologists 
abroad.     Thirty  days  before  the  elections  the 
candidates  must  be  registered  with  the  elec- 
toral commission.     This  commission  Is  sup- 
posed to  put  the  duly  registered  candidates 
on  the  ballot,  but  In  practice  only  one  candi- 
date for  an  cSce  ever  appears.    The  decision 
as  to  Just  which  of  the  various  nominees  will 
be   placed  on   the   ballot   Is   made   by   some 
authority,  not  defined.     This  little  feat  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  ballots  are  ready 
for   the   polling   booth.     The  candidates,  so 
the  children  are  told,  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  party  and  ponparty  circles  alike.     There 
are  no  campaign  battles,  since  there  are  no 
hostile   classes.     The    whole    people   unani- 
mously follows  the  lead  of  the  party  of  l^nln 
and   Stalin,   which   has   proved   In   deed   Its 
devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the  workers  and 
won  their  love. 

What  a  contrast  Is  put  before  the  Soviet 
youth    In   the   bourgeois   system    of    hostile 
parties.     There  Is  no  place  for  the  nonparty 
man:    he    has    no    chance    at    all.    But    In 
Soviet   Russia  the  party  a^jks  the  people  to 
vote   for   nonparty  candidates  the  same   as 
for  those  of  the   party.      (Never  is  a  party 
man   opposed   to   a   nonparty   man   or   vice 
versa.)       Then  how  different   are  the  elec- 
toral  campaigns.      In   the   U.   S.   S.   R.   the 
GDvernmeiit    supports    organized    campaign 
work  for  the  election  of  the  official  candi- 
dates, and  supplies  gratis  what  Is  needed  in 
the    wav   of   meeting   places,    press    notices, 
radio  time.      It   meets  all  the  expenses  for 
c.-mpaign  material,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  posters,  pamphlets  or  photographs.      But 
in  bourgeois  countries  the  candidate  or  his 
IriDiids  muiJt  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign, a  circumstance  that  obvlouslv  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  wealthy.    What  Is 
mote,  the  police  hamper   the  campaign  of 
anyone  not  favorable  to  the  ruling  classes, 
ai-.d  at  times  break  up  m-ectln-^s  of  the  work- 
ers and  arrest  their  organizers  and  partici- 
pants. 

Election  day  In  the  Soviet  Union  falls  on 
Sunday,  and  is  a  ponular  holiday.  In  order 
to  vote,  one  proves  his  Identity  by  showing 
his  passport  or  kolhoz  or  tradt-union  card. 
Alter  this  check-up  he  is  given  the  ballot 
and  goes  to  a  voting  booth. 

Since  there  is  but  one  candidate  named 
for  finy  office  on  the  ballot,  the  voters  choice 
Is  between  approving  of  the  candidate  by 
depositing  the  ballot  as  It  Is.  and  disapprov- 
ing of  him  bv  crossing  his  name  out.  The 
laitcr.  It  would  api>ear,  is  done  very  rarely. 
The  Soviet  child  Is  taui^ht  to  see  It  as  a  great 
proof  of  democracy  that  the  candidates  are 
given  rubber-stamp  approval  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people  and 
of  thilr  moral  and  political  unity.  In  1937. 
116.8  percent  cf  those  eligible  voted  and,  of 
thee,  98  6  percent  approved  the  oiT.cial  slate. 
Every  single  candidate  was  elected,  with  an 
average  of  only  I  percent  of  the  vote  against 
him.  whereas  to  fail  to  be  elected  his  name 
would  have  had  to  be  crossed  out  on  more 
thun  half  of  the  ballots.  In  the  election  ot 
15^3   the  batting  average  was  even  hotter. 


with  99  7  percent  voting  and  90  1  percent  of 
these  saying  -Yes."  This  years  election  set 
a  new  record. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  United  States. 
There  the  poor  lose  faith  In  elections.  In 
spite  of  high-pressure  propaganda,  fo  that, 
as  the  Soviet  children  are  told,  at  times  only 
15  percent  of  the  electorate,  or  even  as  low 
as  4  percent,  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  Even 
In  the  Important  election  of  194S.  only  37.5 
percent  voted,  and  of  these  voters— oh.  hor- 
ror!—a  considerable  part  cast  their  ballot 
against  those  who  were  finally  elected.  Af  tar 
thase  dark  evidences  of  difference  of  opinion, 
the  glovklng  confidence  of  all  Soviet  people 
In  their  unanimously  elected  candidates  U 
supposed  to  make  a  big  Impression  on  young 
minds.  Stalin  sums  It  all  up  for  these  future 
voters: 

"There  are  general  elections  In   some  or 
the  capitalistic,  so-called  democratic,  states. 
But    In   what   circumstances   do   they   take 
place?     In  a  setting  of  class  strife  tnd  en- 
mity,  with   pressure  exerted  by   capitalists, 
landowners,  bankers,  and  the  other  sharks 
of  capitalism.    Such  elections,  even  If  they 
were  universal,  secret,  and  direct,  could  not 
be  called  fully  free  and  demccra'ic.    In  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  elections 
taHe   place  In  completely  different  circum- 
stances.    We  have  no  capitalists  and  land- 
owners, so  naturally  there  Is  no  su  h  a  thing 
as  pressure  of  the  haves  en  the  have-nots. 
Hc?re.  all  Is  In  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
between  workers,  peasants,  and  Intelligent- 
sia, of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship— 
for  we  have  no  exploiters— and  thus  there 
Ir  no  one  to  put  pressure  en  the  people  to 
bend  their  wills.    So  you  see  why  our  elec- 
tions are  really  the  only  free  and  democratic 
ones  In  the  world." 

Thus  are  Soviet  children  tau~ht  to  con- 
sider their  elections.  We  may  be  tempted 
to  laugh  when  we  hear  such  outrageous  dis- 
tortions of  the  truth.  But  these  children 
have  no  means  of  checking  or  verifying  what 
they  are  told.  Repeated  In  season  and  out 
of  season,  by  school  teachers,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  all  the  organs  of  propaganda,  these 
distortions  of  the  truth  must  finally  make 
some  Impression.  There  Is  an  Iron  curtain 
around  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  people  no 
less  than  around  their  homeland. 


A  Democratic  Cor.stilaticn  of  hrae!  Grcw« 
by  Evolution 


EL\TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1950 
Mr.     KLEIN.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OFD.  I   include   the   foUotving   excerpts 
from  the  Israel  Digest,  an  authorized 
En::;Ush-lansuage  monthly  of  the  Israel 
Government,  in  the  hope  that  theii-  in- 
clusion here  will  aid  in  giving  Members 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Israeli  Republic,  where  a  demo- 
cratic government  modeled  closely  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  adapted  to  ii'S 
own  historical  and  geographic  context, 
is  being  self-consciously  molded  by  a 
free  and  courageous  people : 

PAHLIAMENT A    BCST    i!ONTH 

The  Knesset.  Israels  Parliament,  had  a 
busy  month.  It  finished  the  debate  on  the 
budget,  details  of  which  v.cre  reported  In 
the  last  Issue  of  the  Israel  Disest.    It  TOted 
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on  the  crucial  question  of  a  constitution. 
It  dealt  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
compulsory  education  lav;.  It  endorsed  by 
a  large  majority  the  Government's  new  pro- 
posals on  the  question  of  Jerusalem  (also 
reported  In  the  last  Issue  of  the  I&rael 
Digest).  It  abolished  child  marriage,  which 
had  been  customary  in  some  of  the  urleutal 
communities  from  which  immigrants  are 
new  arriving  In  Israel  in  ccnslderable  num- 
bers, and  it  received  the  draft  of  a  citizen- 
ship law  according  to  which  every  Jew  who 
so  wlfhes  will  become  a  citizen  of  Israel  on 
bis  arrival  In  the  country. 

coNSTrrtrnoN 

The  Knesset  voted  50  to  38  to  adopt  a 
constitution  by  evolution  over  an  unEpecl- 
fled  period.  The  text  of  the  resolutio.i  Is 
printed  below.  The  debate  was  between 
those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  a 
written  constitution  now  and  thoee  who 
wished  It  to  grew  out  of  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  nation.  The  opposition  parties 
which  pressed  for  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  a  constitution  pointed  out  that  the  pres- 
ent Knesset  had  originally  been  elected  as 
a  constituent  assembly  and  therefore  vas 
bound  by  the  peoples  mandate  to  WTlte  a 
constitution.  The  Government  parties  In- 
sisted that  the  adoption  of  fundamental  laws 
which  at  a  later  stage  might  b«  fused  Into 
a  constitution  was  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  required  of  the  constituent  assembly  of 
a  State  which  has  been  In  existence  for 
only  2  years  and  which  during  that  time 
has  had  to  fight  a  war  and  absorb  over  one- 
third  of  lu  present  population.  Basically, 
the  debate  was  an  argument  between  the 
believers  In  organic  growth  and  the  method 
of  trial  and  error,  and  those  who  hold  that 
the  development  of  the  nation  should  pro- 
ceed along  lines  to  be  laid  down  In  writing 
now  and  to  be  adhered  to  by  coming  genera- 
tions. 

The  profound  belief  of  those  who  wanted 
to  postpone  the  writing  of  a  constitution 
and  who  won  the  debate  by  vote  was  once 
aptly  expressed  by  one  of  the  Knesset  mem- 
bers when  he  said :  "One  does  not  write  a 
constitution  Constitutions  write  them- 
selves." He  might  well  have  pointed  to  the 
example  of  the  United  States  where  11  years 
passed  between  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  In  1787  and  where,  despite  this 
long  period  of  gestation,  only  2  years  later 
It  was  found  necessary  to  add  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  original  seven  articles 
of  the  Constitution. 

Apart  from  the  basic  belief  in  slow  and 
organic  growth,  there  were  of  course  also 
other  reasons  which  made  the  Government 
wish  to  postpone  the  wrttlng  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  was  felt  that  the  attempt  to 
write  a  constitution  now  would  not  only 
Jeopardize  tho  unity  within  the  present 
Government  coalition,  but  would  also  create 
a  rift  within  the  population  (e.  g.  on  the 
religious  Issue)  which  Israel  cannot  afford 
now.  but  which  In  the  course  of  years  might 
become  less  pronounced.  The  forces  of  unity 
won.  and  the  writing  of  a  constitution  was 
postponed  by  the  votes  of  the  Labor  Party 
as  well  as  by  those  cf  the  crthcdcx  bloc. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  constitutional  safeguards  for  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual.  The  Proclamation  cf  Inde- 
pendence Itself  contains  such  safeguards, 
and  there  Is  a  body  of  laws  known  as  the 
small  constitution  which  deal  with  such 
basic  matters.  The  small  constitution 
consists  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  rlphts 
and  duties  of  the  Knesset,  the  President  of 
the  State,  the  Government,  and  with  other 
administrative  matters. 

The  Intention  of  the  resolution  now 
adopted  Is  to  add  such  fxirther  fundamental 
laws  as  may  br-  required  ur.tll  In  gccd  time 
ol  historic  development  they  grow  together 


into  the  constitution  of  a  free   and  demo- 
cratic state. 

THE   RESOLxrnON 

"The  first  Knesset  delegates  the  Constitu- 
tion, Legislation,  and  Juridical  Committee  tp 
prepare  a  draft  constitution  for  the  State. 
The  constitution  shall  be  constructed  article 
by  article  In  such  a  manner  that  each  of 
them  shall  in  itself  constitute  fundamental 
law.  Each  article  shall  be  brought  before 
the  Knesset  as  the  committee  completes  its 
work  and  all  articles  together  shall  comprise 
the  State  constitution." 

CmZENS  ON  ASXIVAL 

A  law  of  return  was  circulated  among 
Knesset  members  and  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced formally  by  the  Minister  of  Jtistlce. 
Its  first  section  decrees  In  five  Hebrew  words 
that  every  Jew  has  the  right  to  Immigrate 
to  Israel.  Tlius  the  ordnance  Issued  immedi- 
ately after  the  proclamation  of  Independence 
which  abolished  the  mandatory  powers  dis- 
crimination between  legal  and  Illegal  Im- 
mlgratlcn  Is  finally  and  solemnly  reaffirmed 
In  this  new  l:,v. 

The  law  provides  for  the  automatic  acqui- 
sition cf  Israel  citizenship  by  every  Jewish 
immigrant  who  desires  to  become  a  citizen. 
If  the  law  Is  being  passed,  all  former  Pales- 
tinian subjects  who  registered  on  or  before 
November  30,  1948.  and  are  residents  of  Israel 
when  the  new  law  comes  Into  force  are  citi- 
zens as  of  that  date.  Llkewl:;e,  all  those  who 
Immigrated  or  were  born  alter  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Lecome  clt:zens  from  the 
dite  ol  arrival  or  bL'th. 

This  automatic  acquisition  of  citizenship 
does  not  apply  to  persons  of  foreign  nation- 
ality who  declare  within  a  given  period  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  citizens  of  Israel, 
but  the  draft  law  provides  (as  do  similar  laws 
In  some  other  countries)  for  the  possibility 
of  dual  nationality.  That  Is.  a  foreigner  may 
become  a  citizen  of  Israel  and  yet  retain  his 
original  nationality  if  the  law  of  his  country 
of  origin  does  not  prevent  him  from  doing 
so.  S\ich  persons  who  are  both  Israel  and 
foreign  nationals  would  be  considered  Israel 
citlrens  for  the  purpose  of  all  laws  applying 
to  citizens  of  Israel. 

In  practice,  the  Immediate  granting  of  all 
rights  of  citizenship  to  new  Immigrants  has 
been  more  or  less  In  force  for  some  time.  In 
the  elections  for  the  present  Parliament,  for 
Instance.  In  January  1949.  everyone  was  en- 
titled to  vote  who  at  that  time  had  been  in 
the  country  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10 
weeks.  The  draft  cf  the  citizenship  law  has 
been  received  by  the  Israel  public  with  some- 
thing akin  to  enthusiasm  because  It  Is  to  put 
on  record  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Israel: 
the  rtght  of  every  Jew  to  return  and  the  de- 
nial of  any  difference  between  oldtlmer  and 
newcomer.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  law 
cf  rettirn.  once  adopted,  will  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  fundamtental  laws  al!  cf  which 
together  will  one  day  form  the  constitution 
of  Israel. 

IMMIGRATION 

Pif  ty-elght  thousand  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three Immigrants,  according  to  a  pre- 
llmin^y  statistical  stirvey.  arrived  In  Israel 
in  the  first  5  months  of  1950,  bringing  the 
total  of  Immigrants  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  to  399.142.  During  the  first  3 
months  of  1950.  the  Immigrants  were  divided 
by  their  countries  cf  origin  as  follows:  17 J2 
percent  came  from  Poland.  15  percent  from 
Yemen.  12.5  percent  from  Libya.  12.3  percent 
from  Rumania.  10.4  percent  from  Iraq.  The 
remainder  came  from  practically  all  over  the 
globe. 

ISEAEL     SrPPORTS     tTK     DECISION     ON     ROSEA 

The  Israel  Government  In  special  session 
and  In  the  presence  of  the  President  of  State 
decided  on  July  2.  1950.  on  Israel's  stand  on 
the  Korea  Issue.  The  decision  was  cabled  to 
NL-  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.    It  reads  as  follows: 


"The  Government  of  Israel  opposes  and 
condemns  aggression  wherever  It  may  occur 
and  from  whatever  quarter  It  may  emanate. 
In  fulfillment  cf  her  clear  obligations  under 
the  Charter.  Israel  supports  the  Security 
Council  in  its  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
breach  of  peace  in  Korea  and  restore  peace 
In  that  area.  The  Government  of  Israel 
hopes  that  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
Its  endeavors  to  aline  all  the  great  po'^ers 
In  the  common  effort  for  safeguarding  the 
peace  of  the  world."' 

MONTH    or    THE    KORAN 

Israel's  120.000  Moslems  are  celebrating  the 
month  of  Rajnadhan  during  which,  according 
to  Islamic  tradition,  the  Koran  was  "sent 
down  for  the  guidance  of  man."  Observing 
Moslems  keep  a  fast  during  daylight  thro-jg'n- 
cut  the  month  while  at  night  they  rejo  ce  and 
partake  of  festive  meals. 

Special  rations  of  meat.  rice,  sugar,  and 
coffee  were  Issued  by  the  Israel  Governm?nt 
to  the  Moslem  population.  Special  da  ly 
broadcasts  are  devoted  to  the  holiday  by 
Kol  Israel,  the  official  radio  station.  Ehr.kh 
Taher  Tabarl.  the  Kadi  of  Nrzareth.  broad- 
cait  on  the  eve  of  the  holiday,  and  every 
Friday  during  the  month  services  will  be 
relayed  from  the  mosques  at  Acre.  Jaffa,  and 
Haifa.  The  minister  of  religion  sent  special 
greetings  to  the  Moslems  of  Israel  en  the 
occasion  of  the  holiday.  Tae  old  Turkish 
custom  of  firing  a  cannon  at  nightfall  as  • 
sign  that  the  last  may  bo  broken,  was  re- 
introduced (after  being  Interrupted  dtiring 
the  war  in  Israel). 

The  religious  life  of  the  Moslem  communi- 
ty has  been  fully  restored.  There  are  now 
150  Moslem  religious  officials  active  in  Israel: 
fovir  kadis  (religious  judges (  In  Nazareth. 
Haifa,  and  Acre,  67  imams  (who  lead  prayers 
and  deliver  sermons) ,  24  muezzins  (callers  to 
prayer).  21  mazuns  who  register  marriages 
and  divcrces.  The  salaries  of  all  these  officials 
are  paid  by  the  Israel  Government,  which 
m  addition  also  maintains  four  sharia  courts 
and  70  mosques  throughout  the  country.  A 
home  for  aged  Moslems  is  maintained  by  the 
ministry  of  social  welfare  In  Acre,  and  prepa- 
rations are  In  hand  for  the  establishment  of 
Moslem  orphanages  in  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 


Export-Import  Bank  Guarantiet  of  United 
States  Private  Capital  Invested  Abroad 


EI^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TTVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  our  taxpayers  and  wage  earners 
be  asked  to  guarantee  that  a  handful 
of  big  operators  shall  be  able  to  get  their 
foreign  fund^  converted  into  dollars  and 
be  guaranteed  against  loss  arising  cut  of 
action  taken  by  a  foreign  government? 
This  is  a  bill  to  benefit  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  who  are 
American  citizens  have  appealed  to  me 
for  assistance  in  helping  them  to  get 
their  small  savings  or  modest  invest- 
ments cut  of  various  foreign  countries. 
Tney  are  unable  to  get  their  money  out, 
hard  as  they  try.  Many  of  them  need 
that  money  and  need  it  badly.  Yet  with- 
out in  any  way  attempting  to  alleviate 
that  condition,  we  are  asked  to  do  for  a 
few  international  bankers  and  financial 
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lntere<ts  what  we  are  not  doing  or  even 
pretending  to  do  for  our  other  citizens. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  ^alk  in 
this  delate  about  the  desirability  of  the 
so-called  point  4  program  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  it  by  many  orcariiiations. 
Many  who  subscribe  to  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  a  plan  for  the  betterment  of 
the  world  3  underdeveloped  area.5.  both 
for  their  own  benefit  and  our  eventual 
ad.  ar.t.\?:e.  and  who  favor  the  creation  of 
a  cl.niate  there  conducive  to  the  en- 
cour:i?ement  of  investments  abrojid.  en- 
tertain serious  doubt  that  the  way  to  ac- 
conipliii:  that  desirable  objective  is 
through  embarking  oa  the  entirely  new 
and  radical  departure  of  providing  indi- 
rect Government  subsidy  m  the  form  uf 
guaranties.  It  is  a  distortion  of  lan- 
gxiatre  to  us*  their  general  eniorv-ment 
*s  an  indication  of  approval  of  this  par- 
ticular half -digested  measure  before  us. 

Th"  easy  way  to  entice  American  cap- 
ital into  foreign  fields  is  through  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  The  sound  way  to  do  so  is 
by  the  negotiation  of  favorable  treaty 
provisions  .vhich  will  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  those  in  this  country  with  funds 
to  invest,  which  they  are  not  able  to  put 
to  work  advantaaeously  here.  Both 
currency  convertibility  and  instn*ance 
against  expropnation  should  be  handled 
'  by  satisfactory  treaty  assurances  from 
the  foreign  country  which  is  to  benetit 
from  the  investment,  rather  than  by  fil- 
ing a  hen  on  every  pay  envelope  in  our 
country,  which  may  npen  into  an  actual 
assessment. 

Since  we  have  tx?en  told  in  so  many 
words  that  the  other  body  will  not  act 
on  this  bill  at  this  session  and  we  have 
been  presented  with  an  amendment 
which  I  beUeve  is  meritorious  but  which 
completely  changes  the  nature  of  the 
bill,  the  only  responsible  course  is  to 
rccomjnit  the  measure  for  further  study 
by  the  committee 

There  is  a  further  point  of  which  we 
cannot  lose  sight  just  at  this  moment.  If 
we  have  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  that 
we  feel  justified  in  committing  to  aisist 
foreign  countries,  it  looks  to  me.  as  I 
read  the  tragic  reports  of  our  boys  bleed- 
ing and  dying  because  of  inadequate 
equipm-^nt.  as  if  we  had  better  spend  that 
money  to  provide  our  fighting  men  with 
what  they  need.  Put  another  way.  we 
must  put  first  things  first  and  certainly 
at  the  moment  the  guaranty  of  our  busi- 
nessmen against  loss  can  wait.  I  feel 
sure  they  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to 
that  proposition. 


Cbecse:  Cornerstone  of  WUconsin's  Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

-  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IS  THS  SENATE  C?  TH2  UNITED  8TATZ8 

Wednesday.  July  12  'legl3lat^ve  day  of 
Saturday.  July  I»,  2950 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  on  many 
occasions  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  take 
the  Coot  of  the  Senate  on  the  -ubject  of 


the  great  Wisconsin  cheese  Industry- 
its  problems,  its  needs,  its  importance  to 
Wisconsui  and  the  Nation's  dairy 
industry. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  newspaper, 
the  Glenwood  City  'Wis.'  Tribune,  there 
was  a  very  fine  and  brief  factual  sum- 
mary on  this  vital  subject  which  means 
so  much  to  us  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the 
nutrition  and  eating  enjo>Tnent  of  our 
country. 

It  s?ems  just  yesterday  that  it  was  my 
p!?asure  to  address  the  fifty-ei'-'hth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Ch?es?'makprs  Association  in  Milwaukee. 
Actually  it  was  the  end  of  last  year,  but 
the  recommendations  I  then  made  on 
cheese  problems  and  related  issues,  I 
feel  have  continued  vaUdity  now. 

To  be  sure,  the  Korean  crisis  has 
arisen  in  the  interim,  and  other  new- 
issues  have  come  up.  However,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  Ihe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Glenwood  City  Tribune  article,  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  splendid  officers  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheesemakers  As.<:ociation.  in- 
cluding my  dear  friend,  its  distinguished 
president.  Len  Kopitzlie.  and  that  there 
follow  the  text  of  the  talk  that  I  made 
liefore  the  association  at  its  last  annual 
convention. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Glenwood  City   (Wis  ^    Tribune] 
Chezse  Is  the  Corn-ekstone  or  Wisconsin 
D.MRT  Inocsthy 
Cheese  Is  the  cornerstone  of  Wisconsin's 
dairy  industry.     It  is  as  much  a  symbcl  of 
Wisconsin  as  the  badger  or  the  dairy  cow. 
It   was  the  first  dairy  product  tjr  which 
Wisconsin  acquired  a  natioaal  and  Interna- 
tional reputauou.  lailcv.ir.g  the  Centennial 
Exposition    in   Philadelphia    In    1873.    Wis- 
consin   cheese     U    known    and     recognized 
throughout   the   Nation   and    is   familiar   to 
more  American  consumers  than  any  other 
product  of  our  2.500  dairy  plants. 

From  an  economic  scandpoint.  cheese  Is 
also  the  dairy  farmer's  most  important  prod- 
uct. And  here  is  the  reason;  A  larger. pro- 
portion of  our  annual  miilt  production  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  than  for 
any  other  dairy  product. 

Appro-xlmately  35  percent  of  all  our  milk 
Is  lised  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  With 
an  annual  production  of  15.000.000,OCO 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  this  means  that  five 
and  one- fourth  bUlion  pounds  are  used  for 
making  cheese. 

To  reali.'^e  further  the  tremendous  Impor- 
tance of  cheese  to  the  dairy  farmer,  let  us 
look  at  the  part  It  plays  in  his  annual  In- 
come: 

Last  year  (1949)  the  cash  farm  Income  In 
Wisconsin  was  »940.(X)O.C0O.  About  one- 
half  of  this  income  is  received  for  the  sale 
of  milk— or  about  S470.C00.C0O.  Since  more 
than  one-third  of  the  milk  produced  on  our 
farms  is  used  for  making  cheese,  our  farm- 
ers received  for  ml!k  sold  to  the  cheese  fac- 
tories the  significant  sum  of  approximately 
I165.0C0.C00.  This  is  the  largest  single  source 
of  farm  income  in  Wisconsin 

Now  let  us  look  at  cheese  producrion  It- 
self—the  volume  of  cheese  made  by  the 
Bad(;er  cheese  factories.  Figures  used  are 
for  1948  as  detailed  reports  for  last  year  are 
not.  as  yet.  available. 

In  that  year  Wisconsin  produced  502.104.- 
000  pounds  of  cheese,  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  national  production  of  1.094.425  000 
pounds.    This  oacaas  Uut  Wlscousin  doji« 


Inates  the  Nation's  cheese  production.  No 
matter  where  Madame  Consumer  buys 
eheese— and  that  means  natural  cheese— at 
least  one-half  of  her  purchases  are  Wiscon- 
sin cheese. 

As  chee.se  dominates  the  Badger  duiry  In- 
dustry, so  American  or  Cheddar  cheefc  dom- 
inates the  Wi.u'onsin  cheese  Indus' ry  In 
1948  we  made  386.000.000  pounds  of  Ar.ierlcan 
cheese.  That  represents  three-fourths  of 
our  entire  cheese  production.  It  Is  also  43 
percent  of  all  the  American  or  ( heddar 
cheese  made  In  the  Nation.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cheese  made  In  the  United 
States  Is  .\merlcan  cheese. 

In  some  of  the  other  types  of  cheese  our 
dominp.tion  of  the  national  cheese  -jroduc- 
tlon  picture  is  e"en  more  complete,  a  though 
the  volume  l.s  smaller.  We  made  In  1343.  for 
Instance,  nearly  8.000.0CO  pounds  of  Munster 
cheese — 94  percent  of  the  Nation's  supply: 
nearly  8.000.030  pounds  of  brick  chtese — 86 
percent  of  the  United  States  production:  43.- 
000,000  pounds  of  Swl.-^s  cheese— 65  percent 
of  the  United  States  total:  and  2C, 000 .COO 
pounds  of  Itali.Tn  chesse- 40  perceni  of  the 
entire  United  States  production  of  Italian 
cheese. 

That's  the  story  of  Wisconsin  ch«  ese  in- 
dustry. It  shows  why  Americans  t  link  of 
Wisconsin  every  time  they  think  if  good 
natural  cheese. 

r/iscoN=iN   Chtese   M.^kehs'   Association, 
lNCCRrOK.*TED  Feeru.'.rt  22.  lcC3 

CBcers:  Leonard  "E.  Kopltzke,  piesident, 
Marlon.  Wis.:  C  C  Brick,  vice  pteEident. 
Brllllon.  Wis.;  .\.  H.  Graf,  secretary.  Zachow, 
Wis.;  Georg"  E.  Hernke.  treasurer.  Hilbert, 
Wis.:  H.  P.  Mulloy,  field  manager,  She*:oy- 
gan.  Wis.;  Paul  H.  Raihie,  artorne  •.  Chip- 
pewa Fp.IIs.  Wis  :  George  L  Moonej,  e.'cecu- 
tlve  secretary.  Plymouth,   Wis. 

Directors:  John  Fischer.  Boaz.  V^ls.:  Art 
Wuldt,  Rpedsville.  Wis.;  E.  W.  Marten, 
Spencer.  Wis:  Emil  Hansen.  Chlpr;e  va  Falls, 
Wis.;  E.  W.  Jung,  Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 
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Address  bt  Senator  Wilet 

AMEHIC.V'S  TU:E5 CHIIATIVE  OR   DEST 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  home 
WUconsin.  and  home  with  your  flu 
zation,  your  able  officers  and  mci 
Being  with  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Association  brings  to  my  mind,  a: 
it  does  to  yours,  many  memories  i 
year — some  very  pleasant  regardinr 
which  we  have  made  and  some  bit 
recalling  the  hardships  and  tribu; 
your  great  Industry. 

RECOLLECTION   CF  DEPRESSION   CATS 

Ten  years  ago.  In  1939.  when  I  tint  came  to 
Washington.  I  need  not  recall  to  you  th« 
terriftc  economic  problems  which  f  iced  Wis- 
consin cheese  makers.  America  was  still 
slowly  climbing  out  of  a  depressior .  Cheese 
production  and  cheese  consumpi  ion  were 
down.  Cheese  prices  were  low — to  low  as 
to  deny  you  a  reasonable  profit  for  your 
heavy  investment  in  plant  and  labor.  Our 
farmers  were  getting  only  around  •1.25  per 
hundredweight  of  mUk. 

Then  the  war  years  came  and  vlth  them 
came  the  price  regulations  of  OPA.  You  and 
I  know  that  there  have  been  few  riore  criti- 
cal periods  than  those  days  of  re'.?i  nentatlon 
of  the  cheese  Industry  from  W.ishlngton, 
D.  C.  when  cheese  was  priced  belcw  Its  cost 
of  production,  when  numerous  types  of 
cheese  were  placed  in  such  poor  i)rice  rela- 
tionship that  they  were  literally  priced  off 
the  market.  I  recall  how  ycur  offlCTS  worked 
so  dill;?ently  with  the  Wlsconsir  congres- 
sional delegation  In  those  trying  times. 

And  now  at  last  we  are  enjoying  some  of 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  Is  not 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  take  i  lore  than 
this  brief  bac'.;ward  look  at  the  pest.  I  did. 
however,  w^ut  to  recall  thjse  f.n/  facts  at 
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the  outset  because  It  is  our  Job — yours  and 
mine — to  learn  certain  lessons  about  our  ex- 
perience in  the  past  and  to  profit  from  them. 

Otni    MAIN    SUBJECT    TODAY 

My  main  theme  on  which  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  few  thoughts  to  you  today  is  the 
question  of  America  s  tax  set-up.  You  need 
hardly  be  told,  my  friends,  that  the  nature 
of  the  t.ix  system  here  In  our  country.  wUl  In 
considerable  measure  determine  whether  ycu 
are  going  to  make  a  profit  In  your  cheese 
factory  or  are  going  to  suffer  a  loss.  Taxes, 
of  ccurse,  will  not  be  the  exclusive  factor. 

TOU  HAVE  BECOME  DOOKICEEPERS  TOR  UNCLE  SAM 

Other  Government  regulations  will  affect 
you.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator 
handles  his  interpretations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  wlaether  he  interprets  the  law 
carefully  and  ccnscienticusly.  or  in  a  com- 
pletely arbitrary  way.  Thus,  the  Department 
of  Labor  can  have  a  crucial  affect  upon  your 
operations.  In  the  same  way.  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Administration 
can  help  or  hurt  you,  because  it  and  the 
Congress  will  determine  the  nature  of  your 
payroll  taxes,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
friends,  ycu  gentlemen  have  obviously  be- 
come bookkeepers,  accountants,  clerks,  m 
effect,  for  the  Federal  Government.  You  are 
forced  to  suj  ply  more  and  more  information, 
fulfill  more  and  more  assignments  for  your 
Uncle  Sam. 

To  some  extent,  this  trend  Is  Inescapable. 
Government  today  In  the  atomic  age  is  ful- 
filling a  greatly  expanded  role,  and  in  part 
necessarily  so,  because  economic  life  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  complicated  and  the 
people  are  locking  to  Washington  for  mere 
direction. 

However,  there  Is  a  limit  In  Just  how  much 
activity  the  Federal  Government  can  indulge 
In  without  destroying  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Yes,  without  destroying  the  small 
cheese  factories  of  America.  Ycu  recognize 
that  and  I  do,  and  I  feel  It  Is  ycur  Job  and 
mine  to  demonstrate  that  fact  to  our  people 
In  Wisconsin  and  In  all  America. 

ONLY    TOO    CAN    HUN    TOUR    OWN    INDUSTRY 

We  cannot  run  to  the  Great  White  Father 
In  Washincton  to  solve  all  our  problems.  In 
fact.  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  the  experience 
of  the  Wisconsin  cheesemaklng  Industry 
learned  during  the  war  it  was  this:  No 
one  man  in  Washington,  no  slnele  group  of 
men  In  Washington,  knows  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  what  they  would  have  to  know 
to  be  intelligent  enough  to  direct  and  govern 
the  Wisconsin  cheese  Industry  (or  for  that 
matter  any  other  Industry*. 

The  relationship  between  cheese,  fluid 
milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products  is  so 
complex,  so  sensitive,  that  no  single  expert 
or  army  of  experts  In  dairying  or  any  otiier 
field  is  wise  enough  to  order  you  around  or 
to  direct  your  Internal  affairs.  You,  your- 
selves are  the  only  ones  who  should  deter- 
mine how  much  Cheddar  to  produce,  hew 
much  Bleu,  and  Limburger,  and  Swiss,  and 
Munster,   and  Brick,  and  Italian,  and  Brie. 

Not  only  Is  Federal  regimentation,  there- 
fore, undesirable,  because  you  alone  can  and 
should  determine  the  policy  of  the  Industry, 
but  It  Is  undesirable  becauce  all  Federal  reg- 
ulation Inevitably  Involves  an  Increase  In 
the  staggering  tax  load  upon  our  people  and 
a  decline  In  American  liberty.  This,  then. 
Is  my  basic  theme,  my  friends.  As  regula- 
tions Increase,  taxes  Increase,  while  liberty 
decreases. 

WISCONSIN'S   HEAVY  SHARE  Or  TAXES 

You  and  I  know  that  last  year,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  paid  some  $800,000,000  in 
Federal  taxes — hidden  taxes  and  open  taxes. 
Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  $800  000.000  tax 
load  was  returned  to  America's  dalryland 
in  specific  services  and  gr^.nts.  Now.  let  us 
cote  that  In  19128.  Uncle  Sam  took  only  34 


percent  of  the  total  of  taxea.  The  State* 
took  16  percent,  the  localities  took  50  per- 
cent. In  that  year.  1928,  the  American  peo- 
ple paid  only  $8,000.000  000  In  taxes.  Last 
year,  however,  the  total  tax  pie  (State  and 
national)  had  swelled  to  $60,000,000,000. 
Who  got  that  pie.  my  friends?  The  answer 
Is  simple.  The  Federal  Government  took  a 
whopping  74  percent.  The  State  and  local 
portloiis  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  13  percent 
each. 

FEDERAL  GOVERN  MINT   MUST    CUT   ITS   TAXES 

Now.  Just  What  does  that  mean  In  terms 
Of  small  Wlsccuisin  communities?  It  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  la  taxing  so 
many  Items  to  such  a  huge  degree  that  a 
Uttle  community  of  l.COO  or  5.000  or  10.000 
la  left  With  almost  nothing  to  tax.  The 
Federal  Government  taxes  gasoline,  iheater 
admissions,  dues,  stoves,  food -processing  ma- 
chinery, furs.  Jewelry,  cosmetics,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  items. 

If  Uncle  Sam  were  to  cut  down  on  his  ex- 
penses, he  could  afford  to  give  up  some  of 
these  tax  sources.  In  that  way  the  locali- 
ties could,  if  necessary,  tax  these  items  and 
thus  would  not  have  to  squeeze  property 
owners  at  an  enormous  rate  on  real  estate. 
Moreover,  the  States  wou  d  be  in  better 
financial  shape  if  Uncle  Sara  were  to  cut 
down  on  Federal  taxes.  You  know,  my 
friends,  that  our  State  government  at  Madi- 
son which  will  spend  $200,0(iO,CCO  in  the  next 
2  years  is  facing  a  critical  840,C00.C00  deficit. 
That  poses  quite  a  problem. 

Realizing  these  facts,  I  personally  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  cut  the  Federal 
wartime  rate  on  literally  hundreds  of  nui- 
sance taxes.  The  administration  is,  however, 
opposed  to  this  leeislation  and  that  is  why 
we  have  not  mude  much  progress  thus  far  in 
tax  relief. 

It  IS  obvious,  however,  tt.at  more  tlian  tax 
reduction  is  necessary.  V/e  need  compre- 
hei-.slve  tax  reform.  Taxes  should  be  lowered 
and  used  in  a  creative  constructive  way  in- 
stead of  a  destructive,  punitive  way. 

HOW   TAX  CHANGE  CAN    HELP   CHEESE    MEN    MEET 
POLLtmON    PRCBLEM 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  :nean.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  cheese 
industry  have  the  prcbhm  of  preventing 
pollution  by  coping  with  residues  of  cheese 
manuiacture.  This  involves  a  staggering 
economic  problem  to  you.  Recognizing  that 
fact,  Conaressman  Byrnes  in  the  House,  and 
I  in  the  Senate  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  permit  you  to  depreciate  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  the  cost  of  antipollution  ap- 
paratus. In  other  words,  we  want  to  give 
you  favorable  tax  treatment  in  order  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  We  want  to  help  you 
meet  this  challenge  In  a  constructive  way. 
We  want  your  tax  load  to  be  lightened  rather 
than  to  be  Increased,  when  you  undertake  to 
make  antipollution  expeniitures. 

The  same  thing  shouli  be  dene  In  the 
housing  field.  Builders  should  be  able  to 
mark  off  the  cost  of  ne'v  housing  for  tax 
purposes  at  an  accelerated  rate,  thus  en- 
cciiraglng  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
build  more  houses. 

EXCESSIVE  TAXES  CAN  C:iOKE  INDUSTRY 

Tax  reduction  and  tax  reform — these  go 
hand  In  hand.  I  am  hopiag  that  the  second 
session  of  the  Ei^jhty-first  Congress,  waich 
will  be  opening  lu  January,  will  achieve  coth 
of  these  objectives.  It  wUl.  however,  do  so 
only  If  you  let  ycur  legislator  know  that 
these  objectives  are  your  objectives. 

The  alternative  can  mean  a  gradual 
paralysis  for  the  Wisconsin  cheese-making 
and  other  Industries.  If  ycu  don't  have  the 
incentive  to  produce  more  and  better  cheese, 
then  I  say  ycu  will  not  go  about  expanding 
your  factories,  buying  n^w  machinery.  In- 
creasing your  sales  and  promotion  budget. 
You  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  your  labor. 
Your  profits  should  not  be  confiscated  by  an 


all-powerful  government  In  Washington 
which  tosses  around  billions  of  dollars  in 
wasteful  activity. 

If  we  are  to  ever  achieve  tax  reduction, 
obviously  Uncle  Sam  U  going  to  have  to  cut 
dcwn  on  his  appropriations.  Next  year,  we 
are  faced  by  a  four  to  eight  billion  dollar 
Fede.nil  deficit.  The  admii.lstratlcn  is  talk- 
ing of  Increasing  taxes  Instead  of  decreasing 
taxes.  Hew  can  Industry  pcsEihly  be  en- 
couraged. If  ycur  already  crushing  tax  load 
Is  still  further  Increased? 

SOME  CLTUENT  FACTS  ON  CHEZSE   INDUSTRY 

Now.  my  friends,  before  I  go  any  further 
I  should  like  to  comment  a  bit  on  your  own 
problems — problems  which  I  consider  my 
problems  because  cheese  and  Wisconsin  are 
synonymous  in  your  heart  and  mine. 

Across  my  desk  each  week  In  Washington 
comes  the  latest  information  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  from  State  sources  on  cheese  produc- 
tion, consumption,  exports,  and  imports.  I 
should  like  to  dwell  for  Just  a  few  moments 
on  some  of  these  recent  facts  which  have 
come  to  my  aveentlon. 

I  tnow  that  If  I  were  to  try  u)  present 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  cheese  industry's 
problems  to  you.  it  would  be  like  carrying 
'coals  to  New  Castle  "  because  you  gentlemen 
are  expert  in  your  own  field,  and  your  fine 
officers  and  consultants  do  a  splendid  .'ob  of 
informing  ycu.  Nevertheless,  let  me  report 
on  a  few  facts.  As  ycu  know,  this  year's 
output  of  cheese  In  the  United  States  will  hit 
around  1,200.000.000  pounds.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  cheese  per  person  will  exceed  7 
pounds  for  the  first  time  en  record.  This 
compares  with  pre-war  average  consumption 
of  5.5  pounds  per  person  In  1935-39,  and  6.8 
pounds  in  1948. 

GOVERNMENTS     CHEESE     StTPPORT     PROGRAM 

You  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
Government's  price  support  program  under 
which  tins  year  around  90.000.000  pounds  of 
butter  have  been  bought  up  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  around  235 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 
Back  in  July,  too,  you  wUl  recall  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  would 
purchase  Grade  A  American  cheese  through- 
out the  rest  of  1949  at  31^4  cents  per  pound 
at  any  point  in  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing that  announcement,  quotations  of  Ched- 
dar cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange 
advanced  around  35  cents  per  pound.  Still 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  quotations  on 
the  exchange  were  25  percent  belcw  the  near 
record  level  of  mid-September  last  year. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPOr.TS  OF  CHEESE 

In  my  work  en  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  always  try  to  analyze  the  net  effect 
of  our  foreign  policy  on  cheese  Imports  and 
experts.  We  know  that  the  modest  experts 
of  cheese  this  year  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  But  exports  of  cheese  In  1950 
will  be  the  smallest  in  the  last  decade.  In 
fact,  exports  will  probably  only  be  slightly 
larger  in  total  than  United  States  imports 
of  all  varieties  of  cheese. 

Of  ccurse,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
basic  fact  that  by  and  large.  United  States 
milk  products  consumption  is  a  domestic 
matter  because  around  97.8  percent  cf  dairy 
products  produced  this  year  will  be  sold  in 
our  own  country.  Cheese  production,  we 
know,  is  rising  abroad.  Let  me  point  out 
too  that  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  pound 
in  England  and  affiliated  countries  will  mean 
that  those  countries  are  in  a  better  position 
to  sell  their  cheese,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  in  foreign  lands — meaning  in  America. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion's Insistent  program  for  tariff  reduction. 
You  know  that  the  administration  is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  p.-omote  the  exix)rt  of 
dairy  products — cheese,  butter,  etc.,  from 
other  lands  to  America.  This  policy  of  the 
administration  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 
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of  tU  actual  effects  upon  the  Wisconsin 
cheesemaking  InOmuj.  We  must  ever  bear 
m  mind  that  CongreM*  and  the  Presidents 
basic  reaponalbllity  Is  to  our  own  people,  first 
and  foremost,  much  as  we  want  to  encourage 
world  trade. 

BOW    TAAIKO    LrCISLATTOJf    ArTECTS    CIfCES»- 
MAKINC 

Tariff  legislation  Is.  of  course,  but  one  of 
the  many  fronts  on  which  Congress  Impacts 
your  Industry.  Consider,  too,  the  new  post- 
age rate  increase  bill  now  pendlr.g  before  the 
Senate  I  previously  have  protested  against 
the  drastic  rate  Increaaca  which  the  adminis- 
tration had  prevlotialy  contemplated — in- 
creases in  the  coats  of  mailing  {arm  ma<a- 
xlnes.  weekly  newspapers,  business  mall,  ad- 
T«rtlsing.  etc.  Now.  my  friends,  quite  a  few 
faetorvw  ship  cheese  by  mall,  and  this  has 
teeoBk*  a  signlilcant  part  of  Wlscor.sin 
ehaaw  promotion  and  sales.  If  Congress  is 
to  arbitrarily  increase  rates,  will  the  effect 
not  te  to  cut  down  on  cheese  mall  ordejp 
shipments?  You  know  the  answer  as  well 
as  I  do.  That  is  why  I  say  that  It  Is  up  to 
you  to  call  your  legislators  to  account  for 
their  actions.  You  ought  to  let  them  know 
that  you  are  looking  beneath  the  surface  of 
legislation  in  order  to  determine  Just  whom 
this  legislation  will  help  or  hurt. 

There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  legislation  pending 
In  Congress  that  will  do  the  free  enterprise 
system  no  good,  in  fact,  very  definite  harm, 
for  example,  the  socialized  medicine  legisla- 
tion which  would  mean  huite  4  percent  pay- 
roll taxes  on  everyone.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  an  alert  citizen  should  scrutinize 
such  legislation  very  closely. 

Kvery  t'me  some  politician  gets  up  and 
proposes  some  huge  government  expenditure 
program.  It  is  up  to  you  to  ask:  "How  must 
will  It  cost?  Where  will  the  money  come 
from?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  Should 
Uncle  Sam  handle  this  matter  at  all  or 
should  It  not  be  left  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties?" No  man  In  Washington  should  be 
allowed  to  get  away  with  glib  suggestions  for 
more  appropriations  without  being  called  to 
account — to  explain  Just  where  the  money 
Is  going  to  come  from,  as  well  as  the  answers 
to  these  other  questions. 

PROUOTINC    N'TW    MAIKrxS   FOl  CHEESE 

Now.  my  friends.  In  the  same  way.  I  feel 
It  Is  your  rlKht  to  call  yoiir  legislators  to  ac- 
count for  their  stewardship'  as  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  cheese  industry.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  .  I  have  always  felt  it  one  of 
my  primary  obligations  to  boost  Wisconsin 
cheese.  And  I  will  continue  to  do  so  by  every 
legitimate  means  available.  Yuu  know,  of 
course,  that  it  Is  up  to  the  cheese  industry 
itself  to  continue  its  fine  work  along  this 
line — to  Improve  cheese  packaging,  cheese  ad- 
vertising, cheese  promotion,  the  way  other 
Industries  are  doing.  I  know  that  you  have 
devoted  a  lot  of  time,  thought,  and  finances 
to  that  purpose  Still  more  will  be  required, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  meet  that  challenge 
very  well. 

The  cnly  real  assurance,  of  course,  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  cheese  Industry 
is  greater  per  capita  sales  and  consumption 
of  cheese — far  higher  than  the  present  7 
pounds   per  person. 

We  must  not  allow  this  country  to  slump 
Into  a  depression  again,  not  only  because  we 
want  to  avoid  the  staggering  loss  In  terms  of 
manpower,  production,  the  loss  of  pride  to 
jobleM  breadwinners,  etc  .  but  liecause  we 
know  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  a  constantly  Improved  standard  of  living. 
We  want  our  youngsters  to  drink  more  milk, 
to  eat  more  cheese  at  home  and  In  their 
school  lunch  boxes.  We  want  nutritional 
standards  to  Improve.  We  want  production 
to  be  uninterrupted  so  that  we  avoid  a  slump. 

CONC-U-ilON 

If  we  continue  to  ft5bt  f<  r  an  equitable  ta« 
•ystem  that   will  encourage  u.ausiry  richer 


than  paralyze  It.  K  we  are  successful  In  lim- 
iting the  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  only  those  areas  where  a  Federal  Interest 
actually  exists  and  where  the  States,  locali- 
ties, and  private  Industry  cannot  do  a  .sj^ecl- 
ftc  Job — If  we  do  this  and  more,  my  friends, 
then  we  will  be  assuring  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  your  great  industry  of  which  we 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  the  entire  Nation  are 
rightly   proud. 

I  was  In  California  last  year,  and  as  I  re- 
turned from  a  tour  in  San  Francisco  harbor, 
there  was  an  old  man  who  ran  the  elevator. 
As  we  came  down  I  noted  he  had  an  accent. 
and  I  aaked.  "Where  were  you  bom'*'  He 
said.  "Forty-four  years  ago  I  landed  down 
there  on  that  pier.  I  came  from  Italy, 
but  this  is  my  country  '  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  feel  like  he  did.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  could  put  In  juxtaposition  what 
he  had.  Ho  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he 
knew  about  the  billion  dollars  we  put  into 
Italy  so  it  would  not  go  communistic.  He 
knew  that  his  children  would  never  own 
their  own  home  In  Italy,  that  they  would 
have  no  chance  to  get  anywhere. 

"This  Is  my  country  "  I  just  want  to  say 
that  one  of  the  biggest  sins  that  you  and  I 
commit  every  day  is  the  failure  to  pay  our 
obligations  to  our  State  and  Nation.  This 
man  preached  this  country.  Oh  yes,  Marcus 
said  there  are  some  mistakes,  but  let's  not 
be  the  fool  that  would  burn  the  house  down 
to  get  the  rats.  Lets  get  the  rats  and  keep 
the  house  This  Italian  said,  "This  la  my 
country."  I  said  to  my  secretary  who  was 
with  me  at  the  time  that  that  was  the  great- 
est thing,  which  had  happened  on  that  trip. 
The  "  ay  that  man  said  It  made  me  resolve 
that  no  matter  what  difficultle.s  or  trcuoles 
may  come,  I  wont  lose  slt-ht  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  my  country.  Our  country  could  go 
to  the  t>ow-wow3  like  other  countries.  If  all 
of  us  get  so  tied  up  in  cur  little  business  that 
we  don't  recognize  that  our  business  Is  the 
bus.ness  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and  If  we  don't  see  to  It  that  men 
In  public  office  perform  their  duties  a.s  trus- 
tees and  servants.     "This  is  my  country  ' 

S'j  I  tsll  you.  one  of  the  greatest  sins  Is 
the  failure  to  pay  cur  obligations.  And  car- 
rying on  in  that  ve.n.  yiur  obligation  Is  to 
keep  America  American.  Don't  be  sabotaged 
by  the  term  liberalism,  the  welfare  state. 
What  made  your  Industry  work?  Thrift, 
know  how!  What  made  Anierica?  Look  at 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  here:  see  industry 
in  action.  Who  made  America?  It  wasn't 
the  lease  thinker,  the  guy  v.  ho  .said,  "Let 
George  do  it  '  It  wasn't  the  fellow  who 
thought  he  could  depend  on  the  state  for 
support.  That  is  not  what  brought  your 
fathers  and  mine  here  That  is  not  what 
we  had  when  we  were  kid's.  We  had  the 
thought  that  thu  was  a  great  country,  a  land 
of  cppcrtunity.  a  land  where  we  could  build 
a  life,  and  raise  a  family,  and  find  wealth— 
not  simply  material  wealth,  but  wealth  of 
mind.  body,  and  soul. 

And  now  my  friends,  we  are  through  In 
Wiiahlngton  for  1949.  I  hope.  I  plan  to  have 
a  couple  months  to  go  around  the  State  and 
visit.  Nineteen  fifty  Is  coming  up,  and  I 
want  to  know  whot  people  think.  I  want 
to  hear  from  their  own  lips  what  they  think 
of  their  Senator,  and  more  than  that.  I  want 
them  to  Impress  on  me  that  they  are  awake 
and  alert  to  this  tremendous  adventuresome 
age  In  which  we  are  living— this  tremend- 
ou.5ly  exciting  age,  this  tremendously  dy- 
namic age.  and  that  they  are  aware  that 
this  Government  has  been  precipitated  to 
the  top  to  provide  light  and  guidance.  When 
I  hear  that,  I  will  know  that  no  matter  what 
the  storm  Is,  the  old  ship  of  state  will  make 
p;rt.  because  each  one  of  us  will  be  like 
the  Italian  saying  In  our  hearts — "this  is 
my  country  *     Thank  you. 
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or  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  i95(i 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  extres.sions 
which  I  have  read  since  the  deve  lopmient 
of  hostihties  in  Korea  i.s  the  supplement 
to  the  Whaley-Eaton  Service  published 
on  July  1  which  I  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  Citizen  of 
this  Nation: 

Fierce  Is  the  Wrath  of  Fre;  dom 

1.  There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
Americanism  and  its  Government  Ameri- 
canism Is  a  genius  for  achievement.  It  is 
the  will  to  work.  It  Is  the  capitalization  of 
opportunity.  It  is  that  freedom  o  the  soul 
that  generates  dreams  and  ma  :es  those 
dreams  come  true.  It  is  the  mate -iallxatlon 
of  those  Intangible  assets  thi  t.  before 
America  was.  tended  to  wither  or  the  vine 
and  were  but  slightly  utilized.  lYom  such 
sources  came  the  gadgets  that  deci  rate  every 
kitchen  and  light  every  farm.  Ycu  free  the 
housewife,  you  liberate  the  pedestrian,  you 
loosen  the  bonds  of  Information  ai.d  by  sight 
and  sound,  airborne,  you  give  e-en  to  the 
dumbest  mind  a  new  range  and  perspective. 
That  Is  freedom.    These  things  arc  Its  fruits. 

2.  The  great  problem  In  America  therefore. 
Is  not  how  to  lift  men's  eyes  higher  and 
higher  or  to  satisfy  his  ever-widening  de- 
mands. That  Is  already  In  process  of  solu- 
tion. The  supreme  task  Is  ratter  how  to 
maintain  a  government  that  will  not  block- 
ade the  triumphal  road.  Govern  nent.  after 
all.  Is  primarily  the  machinery  to  assure 
orderliness.  It  has  few  positive  virtues  of 
its  own.  It  Is  best  when  it  least  Impedes. 
It  can  be  a  good  servant,  but  It  c  in  never  be 
a  good  master.  Americanism  ^a  too  pre- 
cious— too  obviously  precious — ev  ;r  lu  JiSrlsh 
unless  It  Is  destroyed  by  Its  own  Implement, 
Its  Government. 

3.  Man  must  be  free.  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  "ree." 
And  the  :<reatest  of  all  freedoms  i.s  freedom 
from  government  encroachment.  Given  that, 
all  difficulties  can  ")e  surmounted 

4.  This  week,  communism  strut  k  in  Korea. 
It  dropped  the  mask,  already  but  a  thin  dis- 
guise, and  pushed  Its  battalions  south 
against  a  free  ward  of  the  Unit  ;d  Nations. 
Ordinarily  the  tramp  of  troops,  while  dis- 
concertin;T.  is  chiefly  a  peril  to  dynasties  and 
regimes.  But  armies  may  marcl  for  right- 
eous and  supreme  causes.  They  nay  be  the 
legions  of  freedom. 

5.  Now  a  common  enemy  appears.  It  Is  as 
If  Lucifer,  rising  from  the  depths,  were  again 
challenKlng  God.  Communism,  as  an  eco- 
nomic theory  or  order,  is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  recorded  in  the  Inc mabula  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  a  system,  nevt  r  yet  oper- 
ated successfully,  that  opts  for  an  idealistic 
distribution  of  the  rewards  of  lator  without 
regard  to  the  contributions  given.  It  lacks 
pract!c:ibillty.  but  it  Is  not  InfamDUS. 

6.  The  word  Communism,  however,  has 
been  stolen  by  a  group  of  amb  tlous  men, 
who  have  wrapped  themselves  In  l:s  Idealistic 
objectives  and  seek.  In  that  guis< .  dominloa 
of  the  globe.  They  hate  God.  '"hey  are  In 
rebellion  against  the  humanities.  They  kill 
the  body  and  they  try  to  destroy  the  soul. 
One  thing  above  all  others  Is  anathema  to 
them  and  that  Is  freedom.  Tliey  cannot 
survive  if  Americanism  lives.  There  is  a 
great  and  imo.H&iable  ijulf  betwe'ii  the  two. 
One  gropes  lu  dark  cav^jms  uud  the    other 
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yearnit   for   the    mountain   tops.     It    U   the 
bea£t  against  the  man. 

7.  In  the  recent  war  there  was  revealed 
to  humanity  a  mystery  of  the  universe. 
Man  learned  how  to  split  the  atom  and 
thus  release  Infinite  power.  He  saw.  at  long 
last,  that  all  things  material  are  immaterial, 
and  that  what  we  are  is  merely  energy  frozen 
Into  a  particular  form.  Such  knowledge 
frees  the  race.  It  Intrtxluces  potentially  a 
new  dispensation,  so  advanced,  so  far  beyond 
anything  that  men  heretofore  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  that  the  future  belonging  of 
right  to  our  children  and  our  children  a 
children,  for  uncountable  generations  ahead. 
surpaMes  the  power  of  our  Imagination  to 
enviaage. 

8.  This  Incomparable  asset  of  peace  and 
proeress  has  so  far  been  used  primarily  for 
destruction.  The  knowledge  of  it.  through 
treasonable  practices,  has  come  Into  the  pos- 
session of  the  men  of  the  Politboro.  They 
could,  by  Its  useful  employment.  If  of  good 
will,  saturate  their  own  country  with  progress 
and  happiness.  They  could.  If  they  wished. 
Within  a  relatively  few  years,  produce  so 
bounteously  that  every  good  thing  they 
viciously  promise  through  their  masqueraded 
communism,  could  he  achieved  with  Joy. 

9.  But  they  want  none  of  It.  They  have 
refused  to  Join  In  a  dedication  of  atomic 
power  to  peaceful  purposes.  Their  every 
thought  Is  negative  and  their  hymns  are  a 
chorus  of  noes.  They  do  not  want  a  golden 
world.  They  lust  for  an  enslaved  earth, 
peopled  by  zombies.  They  plan  to  extirpate 
f.-eedom  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 

10.  Never  before  within  historic  times  has 
the  perU  been  so  great.  G3nghis  Khan 
stamped  and  the  world  trembled.  But  he 
made  obeisance  to  his  kind  of  deities.  He 
did  not  hate  religion.  Mahomet  Inspired  his 
hordes  with  a  religious  mission.  E%en  Tam- 
erlane raised  temples  to  Divinity  and  bowed 
his  head  within  them.  Only  now  does  there 
burst  forth  from  the  gutters  of  the  world 
a  mass  effort  to  destroy  men's  souls.  Can 
freemen  worship  Lenm  or  bend  their  knees 
to  Stalin? 

11.  Tuesday,  the  United  States,  acting  for 
and  through  the  established  agency  of  the 
nations  with  souls,  decided  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge head-on.  President  Truman,  having 
no  truck  with  vacillation,  stated  the  case 
With  absolute  clarity:  "The  attack  upon 
Korea  miikes  it  plain  beyond  doubt  that 
communism  has  passed  beyond  the  use  of 
subversion  to  conquer  Independent  nations 
and  will  now  use  armed  invasion  and  war  " 
He  thereupon  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  country,  as  an  agent  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, Into  action. 

12.  There  was  no  other  course  open  to  him 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country.  "I  stand 
at  Armageddon  and  I  battle  for  the  Lord." 

13.  If  war  must  come,  and  It  seems  ulti- 
mately Inevitable  unless  the  pecp!e  of  Russia 
break  their  own  shackles,  free  men  must  be 
alert  to  prevent  In  their  own  countries  a  con- 
centration and  abuse  of  governmental  power. 
Freedom  Is  already  In  grave  peril  here  at 
home.  This  follows  from  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
bankrupting  the  Individual  States  by  con- 
script ing  the  tax  sources  on  which  ihey  must 
rely  to  carry  on  their  proper  functions.  That 
Is  why  there  Is  a  demand  for  Federal  aid  for 
education  and  numerous  other  activities 
which  States  could  handle  adequately  them- 
selves were  their  means  nut  being  drained 
by  Federal  encroachment.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  has  the  right  to  create  money 
and.  with  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
gold  standard,  there  Is  no  limit  to  Its  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege.  It  can  print  money 
endlessly.  It  does.  In  fact,  do  this  when  it 
issues  bonds  to  finance  deficits.  Its  prodi- 
gality feeds  upon  Its^elf. 

14.  The  very  heart  of  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system  is  the  Idea  of  federation 
and  the  rttentlon  by  each  constituent  mem- 
ber of  its  right  to  administer  it,s  own  local 


affairs.  That  right  Is  diminished  and  must 
finally  be  extinguished  whun  the  means  to 
fixiance  State  operations  is  taken  away. 

15.  Another  war  will  s^irlously  magnify 
the  national  debt.  The  Int^'rest  alone  on  the 
present  debt  Is  greater  than  was  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Federal  Govemn.ent  when  Hoover 
was  President.  The  preseit  Congress  sin- 
cerely tried  to  hold  the  budget  within  rea- 
sonable lunits.  It  failed  conspicuously  be- 
cause, in  part,  the  Government  Is  already 
conamltted  to  vast  undertal.ings.  It,  In  fact, 
steals  the  opportunities  be:onging  to  poster- 
ity when  It  undertakes  to  lo  immediately  a 
multitude  of  things  that  leasonably  should 
be  lelt  for  achievement  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  Utopia  that  Stalin  sinfully  prcm- 
ifes  to  those  he  would  ensU  ve  is  what  is  like- 
wise sought  here  at  heme  by  well-meaning 
men  who  would  create  a  Frankenstein.  Their 
good  intentions  overwhelm  their  judgment. 

18.  No  economy  can  be  looked  for  when 
waging  a  new  war,  with  v/hich  we  are  now 
tlireatened.  Victory  is  In.perative  no  mat- 
ter what  It  costs  In  bloo<l  or  money.  But 
triumph  win  be  worthless  and  dictatorial 
gover.iment  will  spread  of  necessity  over  the 
whole  earth  unless  a  real  oeace.  long  endur- 
ing, is  actually  won.  That  peace  must  be 
built  upon  sound  financu.l  practices,  which 
will  call  lor  sacrifices  over  a  long  period  of 
years  by  the  populations  of  all  countries. 

17.  This  can  be  assured  only  If.  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  otherwise,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bankrupt  the 
States  and  to  confiscate  the  property  of  pri- 
vate persons,  through  taxation  or  and  deficit 
financing,  is  strictly  hmited.  A  suggestion 
Is  that  in  normal  times  tp.e  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  prohibited  from  deficit 
financing  (and  taxation  In  excess  of  a  given 
percentage  of  income)  tnless  concurred  m 
by.  say.  two-thirds  of  the  States  throuch 
their  legislatures.  Unles;  something  of  this 
sort  Is  dene,  the  States  are  doomed.  They 
are  becoming  Federal  dependents. 

18.  The  budget  Is  not  f.lone  out  of  control. 
The  Government  Itself  Is  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  United  States  Is  Involved 
throughout  the  globe.  Its  activities  are 
countless  in  number.  Tie  Senate,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  labors,  is  utterly  unable  to  keep 
up  with  its  responslbllit  es  and  to  act  intel- 
ligently. It  may  be  doubted  if  .a  single  liv- 
ing person  has  the  time  and  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  the  official  reports  In  the^  to- 
tality of  even  EGA.  The  3<jvernment  iifts  be- 
come a  vast  machine.  be;.ond  the  intelligence 
of  any  individual  to  comprehend,  and  its 
leeislative  decisions,  in  consequence,  must 
often  be  the  result  of  more  guesses  by  those 
who  vote  for  or  against  '.hem. 

19.  The  Chief  Executive,  accordingly,  al- 
ready has  been  endowed  with  powers  greater 
than  those  heretofore  exercised  by  any  au- 
thor.ty  in  history.  He  can  only  press  the 
buttons  and  must  rely  on  a  vast  secretariat, 
the  efficiency  of  which  Is  somewhat  question- 
able. No  wonder  Mr.  :?ruman  is  so  often 
absent  from  Washington  and  Indulges  In 
frequent  vacations.  He  has  learned,  what 
other  Presidents  before  liim  might  have  dis- 
covered to  their  own  ancl  the  country's  ben- 
efit, that  he  must  rely  ^n  his  subordinates 
to  do  the  work  and  confine  himself  merely 
to  decisions  on  these  matters  which  are  con- 
troversial within  the  Gcvernmenfs  own  es- 
tablishment.   He  can  be  only  the  umpire. 

20.  A  bill  now  being  lo-mulated  would  vir- 
tually commandeer  everything  and  every- 
body, devoting  all  alike  to  the  national  serv- 
ice. Special  powers  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  recent  war  have  not  yet  been  re- 
voked. Enthusiastic  tteorists  are  already 
maintaining  that,  to  di^feat  Stalinism,  the 
methods  of  his  politburo  must  be  perman- 
ently adopted  here.  Th«!y  talk  of  a  prugires- 
slve  socialism  and  the  nationalization  of  In- 
dustries. They,  too,  perhaps  in  all  good 
faith,  contemplate  a  nation  of  robots,  regi- 
mented, fed  and  housed  in  droves,    "The  In- 


dividual is  nothing;  the  State  is  everything." 
Let  tlie  Nation  beware  of  such  a  destiny. 

21.  So  far.  the  Industrial  technicians,  the 
workers  In  the  Industrial  plants  and  on  the 
farms,  have  made  the'  present  enormous  debt 
endurable.  The  politicians  have  not  done  It. 
With  all  the  talk  of  the  common  man  and  the 
exaltation  of  proietarlanlsm,  the  fact  remains 
that  one  Edison  Is  worth  more  to  our  econ- 
omy, in  financial  and  other  terms,  than  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  men.  Civilization  does  not 
progress  by  mobs,  but  through  the  dedication 
by  Individuals  of  their  talents  and  genius  to 
the  common  welfare.  Politicians  have  con- 
trlbuftd  Uttle  to  the  Industrial  economy. 
They  merely  write  the  rules  whereby  the  ben- 
efits that  an  Edison's  genius  confers  on 
humanity  are  utilized  and  distributed. 

22.  We  seem  destined  to  wage  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  in  the  destitute  sections  of 
the  earth.  We  have  to  operate  among  those 
who  for  centuries  have  swarmed  in  hovels. 
These  are  the  people  who.  probably  because 
deprived  of  freedom,  have  never  been  able  to 
capitalize  and  utilize  those  vast  resources 
•which,  to  the  contrary,  here  in  America  par- 
ticularly, freedom  has  permitted  civilization 
to  utilize.  We  have  not  only  to  teat  back 
the  forces  of  Stalinism,  which  thrives  amid 
the  shambles,  but  we  have  somehow  over  the 
years  to  bring  these  stricken  populations 
Into  a  realization  that  the  beautiful  things 
of  earth  are  obtainable  and  they  need  not 
live  in  squalor. 

23.  An  economic  system,  under  an  organ- 
ized world  peace,  operated  by  men  of  good 
will,  can  be  evolved  to  bring  such  things 
about.  The  new  revelation  Lb  that,  through 
atomic  power  and  technological  advances, 
what  were  ti:e  dreams  of  yesterday  can  be 
the  realities  cf  tcmorrow. 

24.  The  ccurse  is  clear.  We  must  devote 
all  that  we  have  to  the  extirpation  cf  this 
awful  thing  that  Stalin  and  his  associates 
have  brought  Into  being.  But  we  must  also 
be  sure  that.  In  the  process,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  has  made  this  country  what  It  Is 
shall  not  be  sacrificed.  That  vital  thing,  of 
course,  is  freedom.  It  is  the  key  to  all  prog- 
ress. 

25.  At  this  critical  moment  in  human  af- 
fairs it  is  good  that  emotionalism  and  scmnd 
good  sense  unite  in  a  common  conclusion. 
It  may  be  that  President  Truman  should 
have  asked  Congress  first  to  sanction  bis 
defensive  use  of  force  in  the  Orient,  par- 
ticularly as  he  would  have  been  assured  cf 
almost  instant  approval.  It  is  extremely  sat- 
isfying, en  the  other  hand,  that  this  man 
and  his  advisers  saw  clearly  the  magnitude 
of  the  threat  and  determined  to  meet  It 
without  equivocation.  It  was  no  tune  to 
quibble. 

26.  This  world  Is  moved  by  spirit,  by  high 
motives,  by  grand  ccnceptlcns  and  nobility 
of  purpose.  The  genius  of  Churchill  thus 
endowed  the  British  people  with  unconquer- 
able devotion  in  their  hour  of  gravest  dan- 
ger. Today,  as  this  and  the  other  nations 
face  the  culminating  struggle,  the  shouting 
facts  themselves  have  an  eloquence  of  the  r 
cwn.  No  man  who  has  a  soul  can  doubt 
the  need  to  do  what  this  Nation  has  under- 
taken. 

Whalxt-Eatgn  Sebvics, 


Chmese  Markets— A  Big  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BIURRAY 

aw  MOIfTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  12  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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th<f  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Chinese  MiirkeUs— A  BitJ  Stake* 
appearlHR  in  the  March-April  1950  is>ue 
of  the  matrazine  Prevent  World  War  III. 
publi-^hed  by  th*-  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  World  War  III.  515  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

Thi5  arucle  reveals  how  the  Germans. 
through  the  shortsightedness  of  Allied 
policy,  are  not  only  rebuildinp  their  war 
potential  but  are  preparing  to  strengthen 
the  totalitarian  forces  in  the  East. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III  is  one  of  the  few 
nonprofit  educational  organizations  in 
the  United  States  who.se  singleness  of 
purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  se- 
curity and  best  intere.'sts  of  the  United 
Stales  dc-^^erves  the  gratitude  of  all  secur- 
ity-minded Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cmnrsm  Marjuts — A  Big  Stake 
To  clieck  the  growing  expansion  and  Influ- 
ence of  conamunlsm.  our  State  Department 
launched  the  p-Jlicy  of  containment  In  the 
words  of  X.  reputedly  to  be  George  Kennan. 
writing  In  Foreign  AfTairs  (July  1947 1.  the 
the  policy  of  containment  would  "confront 
the  Rus.stans  with  unalterable  counter  forces 
at  every  point  where  they  show  signs  of  en- 
croaching upon  the  interests  of  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world."  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  this  doctrine  was  being  put  into 
practice,  a  new  program  for  Germany  was 
under  way  which,  if  carried  to  Its  logical 
conclu-slon.  wtU  burst  asunder  the  chains  of 
contaii.ment  &s  envisaged  by  Mr.  Kennan. 

By  the  end  of  1949,  this  self-defeating 
policy  m  Germany  had  made  significant 
progres-s.  The  reparations  program,  designed 
to  whittle  down  Germany's  Industrial  war 
potential,  was  scrapped.  There  w;is  a  drastic 
revision  In  Germany's  favor  of  the  list  of  pro- 
hlblte<l  war  industries.  The  programs  for 
decartelization  and  denazification  were 
emasculated.  German  heavy  industry  was 
given  the  green  light  to  rebuild  Its  terrible 
power. 

The  London  Economist,  In  predicting  th« 
shtpe  of  things  to  come,  declared  recently: 
"Speciflcally,  the  Federal  Government,  which 
leans  heavily  on  the  support  of  the  Industrial 
•nd  buslnes.s  circles,  will  seek  to  end  the 
restriction  of  steel  production  to  11,100,COO 
tons,  the  restrictions  on  shipbuilding,  the 
bans  on  civil  aviation,  and  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  synthetic  oil  and  rubber,  and  the 
unilateral  8L;bordi nation  of  Geraaan  heavy 
Industry  to  'he  Ruhr." 

Thus,  the  building  up  of  such  a  Germany 
In  the  face  of  contracting  world  markets  and 
Increased  ccinpetttlon  among  the  nations  of 
the  %3rld  Ls  virtually  an  act  of  setting  th« 
fuse  to  a  i>owder  keg.  Containing  com- 
munism while  we  revitall?*  German  economic 
p..^wer  U  like  trying  to  build  a  house  during 
an  earthquake. 

The  Genrians.  given  excessive  economic 
power  and  cipacity.  will  eventually  open  th« 
way  for  new  Communist  expansion  through- 
out the  word.  In  this  connection  It  Is  well 
worth  recalling  that  the  rebuilding  of  Ger- 
man Industry  after  World  War  I  with  tha 
he'.p  of  American  dollars,  not  only  gave  Hnler 
the  basis  f  )r  an  army,  but  after  his  defeat 
opened  new  fields  for  Communist  expansion. 
This  Is  iiov.  German  heavy  Indu.'^iry  and  Its 
rulers  have  served  the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  prosfiect  of  German  economic  power 
breaking  u  )  the  containment  policy  Is  not  a 
fantastic-  «lream  Indeed,  there  is  much 
reality  to  it  already,  as  can  be  seen  from 
certain  evenU  In  Communist  China. 
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The  spirit  of  Rapaliolsm.  born  In  1923 
with  the  Russo-German  Treaty  of  Rapallo. 
continues  to  spread  In  present-day  Germany, 
One  result  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  was  that 
German  officers  and  generals  were  dispatched 
to  China  after  the  First  World  War  to  organ- 
ize and  train  the  Chinese  armies.  The  Wel- 
m.*r  Republic  constantly  sold  weapons  and 
arms  to  China  and  did  a  boom  business.  In 
violation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  In  the 
late  twenties,  high-ranking  members  of  the 
German  general  staff  shuttled  back  and 
forth  between  Berlin  and  China. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  chief 
protagonists  In  this  affair  were  those  mem- 
bers of  the  German  general  staff  with  avowed 
RussophUe  Inclinations.  General  H.ins  von 
Seeckt  himself,  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
re-creation  of  the  German  Army  after  the 
First  World  War.  went  to  China  and  stayed 
there  for  some  time  supervising  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  armies. 

This  chapter  of  history  has  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Germans  nor  by  the  Rus- 
sians—and today  we  are  witnessing  the  same 
story  all  over  again  . 

Reports  from  Eurof)*  disclose  that  a  num- 
ber of  German  agents  and  officers  who  were 
formerly  members  of  the  Free  German  Com- 
mittee In  Moscow,  have  recently  left  for 
Communist  China  with  the  Intention  of 
resuming  where  their  predecessors  left  off 
25  years  a^o  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  purchased  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Russians  German  weapons 
from  the  last  war.  If  this  Is  true,  the 
Chinese  would  find  it  very  convenient  to 
have  German  technicians  and  officers  return 
to  China  to  acquaint  them  with  the  use  of 
these  weapons. 

Alongside  of  these  reports.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  Rus.slans  are  tempting  the  Industrialists 
of  western  Germany  to  resume  business  with 
China  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  af- 
ford a  very  profitable  outlet  for  the  products 
of  German  heavy  Industry. 

According  to  the  Swiss  dally.  Tages  An- 
zel^er.  of  Zuerlch,  the  first  Inducement  of 
an  order  for  China  was  recently  extended  by 
the  Russians  to  the  western  German  In- 
dustrial magnates.  The  paper  reported  that 
a  contract  was  offered  to  the  Germans  to 
deliver  100.000  tons  of  railway  trucks  to 
China.  Tlie  British  learned  about  It  and 
Intervened. 

Vera  Mlcheles  Dean,  writing  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association), 
op)enly  states  that  "Russia  might  Invite 
western  Germany,  already  looking  about  for 
export  outlets,  to  provide  technicians  and 
machinery  for  the  Industrialization  of 
China,"  And  she  adds  significantly  that 
"such  an  invitation  could  not  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded by  any  German  government,  wheth- 
er controlled  by  industrialists  hostile  to  com- 
niunlsm.  or  by  Communists." 

Another  keen  observer  of  the  political 
scene.  Marquis  Childs,  recently  wrote  In  one 
of  his  columns  from  Berlin:  "(Leaders  of  the 
Free  German  Committee)  are  said  to  have 
gone  to  China  where  along  with  Ru.sslan  ob- 
servers they  are  attached  to  headquarters  of 
Communist  military  leaders.  According  to 
one  source.  General  Paulus  himself  Is  In 
Peiplng.  Back  of  all  this  speculation  is  the 
solid  fact  that  the  owners  and  managers  of 
German  Industry  want  to  find  an  outlet  for 
their  products  and  their  skills  In  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia." 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Ger- 
man industrialists  as  well  as  conserv.itlve 
and  right-wing  politicians  see  their  great 
chance  for  the  future  in  an  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia.  A  typical  example  Is  Herr 
Joaef  Mueller,  vice  president  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Partv,  As  reported  by  Drew 
Mlddleton  In  the  New  York  Times.  Mueller 
seeks  the  immediat*  expansion  of  trade  with 


the  eastern  German  Communist  state  and 
eastern  E"urope.  The  German  IndustrialLsta 
know  that  a  trade  at^reement  with  eastern 
Germany  and  with  the  countries  Ithlnd  the 
iron  curtain  would  pave  the  way  f i  r  gigantic 
markets   In  Communist  China, 

The  possibility  of  closer  ties  between  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia  through  such  ar- 
rnnjrements  would  open  up  new  area^?  for 
Germany's  Industrial  power.  The  German 
Industrialists  are  aware  that  Moscow  needs 
and  wants  the  Industrialization  cf  Commu- 
nist China  and  who  would  be  better  equipped 
for  carrying  out  such  a  gigantic  task  than 
the  industrial  war  lords  of  the  Ruhr.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  industrialists  are  solely 
concerned  with  the  profitability  of  such  a 
venture  as  It  would  enhance  tl  elr  power. 
Just  as  the  German  militarists  would  be 
happy  to  practice  their  art  In  China  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  The  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  th' y  can  use 
these  German  ambitions  for  :heir  own 
political  aims  In  the  Far  East. 

Thus  every  plant  not  dismantles  and  every 
concession  granted  to  Germany  which  helps 
to  rebuild  her  industrial  war  p  .tentlal./«n 
the  Ruhr,  undermines  our  policy  of  con- 
tainment. The  Germans,  however,  will  not 
ot.ly  reach  out  to  China,  but  their  economic 
power  will  Impel  them  to  seek  every  means 
possible  to  extend  their  Influence  it  the  cost 
of  our  containment  policy.  More  than  that. 
It  win  be  the  American  taxpi  yers  who, 
through  their  billion-dollar  subsidies  to  Ger- 
many, will  be  contributing  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  containment  policy. 

Do  our  policy  makers  in  Washington  favor 
such  a  course  of  action?  Do  they  agree  that 
American  policy  In  Germany  sho  ild  under- 
mine the  containment  policy  agiinst  com- 
munism?    They  act  as  If  they  would. 


UN  and  United  States  Action  on  Korea 
May  Help  To  Prevent  Th  rd  World 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

uF    MINNE.-,iir\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  July  10.  195) 

Mr.  JTJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  u:ider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Washingtc  n  Star  of 
June  28.  1950: 

Unitiid  St.\tes  Action  on  Korea  M.*t  Help 
To  Prevent  Third  World  War-Move  Re- 
calls Failctie  To  Block  Kitlzr  March 
Into  Rhineland  in  1336 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  world  has  just  witnessed  an  ej^lsod 
that  may  help  to  prevent  world  jv.ir  III.  It 
is  an  episode  reminiscent  of  som-thlng  that 
was  not  done  In  November  1&36,  When 
Hitler  m.arched  Into  the  Rhir. eland,  the 
British  and  French  Government,  procrasti- 
nated and  did  nothing,  and  the  League  of 
Nations — without  America  as  a  member — 
failed  to  halt  the  aggression. 

Today  the  United  States,  actln;  In  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations,  takes  its  s  and  flimly, 
orders  Its  military  forces  Into  ac  .Ion  and  ia 
prepared  to  take  the  conseqviei  ices  la  an 
effort  to  halt  an  aggressor  In  his    racks. 

The  United  States,  though  regarding  th« 
outbreak  as  technically  Iwlween  .wo  groups 
of  Koreans,  hai  sent  a  note  to  Mt  scow  maJt- 
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Ing  It  unmistakably  clear  that  America  un- 
derstands the  motivation  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean action  to  be  Rtisei&n. 

CXriY    DEMONSTRATED 

What  all  thi£  may  lead  to  In  world  affairs 
ts  too  early  to  appraise,  but  there  Is  such 
a  Bl?h  of  relief  throughout  Wa&hir^on  to- 
day that  it's  like  a  breath  cf  fresh  air  In  a 
stilly  room.  The  Republicans  and  the 
Cen'.ocrat-.  are  or.ce  again  united  on  an  un- 
parttsan  fcralgn  policy.  There  la  no  more 
partljp-n  p'litlcs  now.  as  both  parties  get 
briilnd  the  President  In  a  remarkable  dem- 
onrtratlon  of  unity  before  all  the  world. 

The  new  policy  in  the  Far  East  Is.  to  be 
s'vjre.  a  reversal.  For  months  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  write  o3  the  Far  East — Communist 
coiK'uests  In  China  were  Jtist  too  bad.  For- 
mrfa  cculdn'*  be  defended.  Korea  might 
have  to  be  abandoned.  But  the  recent  trip 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  and  Gen- 
era' Bradley  to  confer  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  a.id  the  vist  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
to  Korea  all  seemed  to  synchronize  with 
Amerlcin  sentiment,  namely,  that  a  mani- 
ler.taticn  of  weakness  In  the  Far  East  would 
t?  a  blow  to  America's  prestige  throughout 
Ar'.a  as  well  as  In  E'lrope.  If  America  were 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Korea,  then  no 
sn-a'.l  nation  cculd  expect  help  from  either 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Nations.  A 
ET&nd  had  to  be  taken  In  the  Far  E.-'Jit  to 
show  tlaat  America  was  ready  to  flgh:  to  de- 
fend freedom  anywhere.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tonlty  for  a  military  dcmcastratlon — so 
rftea  made  as  a  means  of  preventing  a  big 
war. 

Also  the  main  defect  in  the  Truman-Ache- 
son  policy  which  has  led  to  such  severe  at- 
t.-cks  from  Senators  Knowland.  of  Califor- 
nia, and  ALEXANDER  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Representative  Jttdo.  of  Minnesota — all 
Republicans — has  been  corrected  at  last.  It 
was  this  trio  which  wanted  Formosa  saved 
somehow,  but  to  this  the  administration 
had  cried  out  that  they  were  flirting  with 
war. 

RUSaiANS   BLUNOEHED 

Prtunately  for  everybody  concerned,  the 
Russians  blundered  In  time.  They  suddenly 
gave  the  administration  a  way  out  of  the 
whole  dUemma.  For  President  Truman 
promptly  pointed  to  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  as  a  Justification  for  protecting 
F-^rmosa  against  Comrr-unlst  attack.  True 
en  ugh.  the  admlnlstra-lon  does  not  neces- 
sf.nly  get  behind  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Nationalists  now  but  keeps  the  Communists 
out  of  Formosa  Jxist  the  same.  The  Chinese 
pec  pie  may  interpret  the  action  as  they 
please — and  the  Conununists  in  China  will 
get  small  comfort  out  of  it. 

As  for  the  shooting.  It  will  be  brief.  The 
Russians  are  not  likely  to  provoke  a  war. 
though  their  capacity  for  harassment  should 
by  no  means  be  underestimated,  as  they 
mlpht  bring  In  C  immunist  troops  from  China 
to  help  the  North  Koreans  and  start  a  chap- 
ter in  history  not  unlike  that  which  de- 
veloped in  the  Spanish  civil  war  as  a  prelude 
to  World  War  II. 

It  could  happen,  of  course,  that  the  Russian 
people  may  grew  restive  and  begin  to  ask  If 
the  Kremlin  Is  Involving  th.^m  in  war.  It 
c^uld  happen  that  the  Moscow  government 
will  backtrack  and.  while  disavowing  any 
responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  the  North 
Kjrean  forces,  nevertheless  keep  the  latter 
from  continuing  their  aggression. 

Most  important  of  all  ccaslderatlons  in  re- 
versing American  policy  was  the  possible  ef- 
fect en  the  Japanese  people  o^  the  reported 
abandonment  cf  Korea  and  Formosa,  If  that 
had  happened.  Communist  tnfltratlon  In 
Japan  would  have  become  bolder  and  more 
•llectlve.  The  new  poUoy.  like  the  drawing 
of  a  line  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  has  awak- 
ened real  support  on  every  side  as  a  logical 


development  of  America's  global  leadership. 
Russia  tried  to  test  cut  America  and  found 
•  firm.  hard,  unrelenting  pclicy  In  Asia  as  In 
Europe.  That  is  the  biggest  single  develop- 
ment thus  far  cf  the  postwar  period  and 
could  conceivably  prevent  any  attempts  at 
aeeresslon  by  the  Communists  In  Eorcpe  or 
elswhere. 


A  New  Policy  ra  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

KCN.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WI3CCNS:N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPIIESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  William  Henry  Chamberlain, 
in  the  5th  of  July  is:iue  of  Human 
Events,  has  an  article  entitled  "A  Line 
Is  Drawn  in  Asia."  In  this  article  he 
points  out  the  change  in  position  which 
the  administration  has  assumed  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  crlus.  As  part  of 
my  remarks  I  am  including  the  article. 

Out  Of  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the 
Korean  war  two  definite  h;ird  fncts  of  con- 
siderable Importance  appear.  The  United 
States  has  drawn  a  line  in  Asia  and  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  If  this  line  -s  crossed  by  the 
forces  of  atjgressive  ccnurunism,  and  the 
Truman  administration,  c.cubtiess  hoping 
that  no  one  will  notice  tie  fact  amid  the 
general  uproar,  has  spectacularly  reversed  Its 
far  eastern  policy. 

This  process  of  drawing  a  line  which  mu£.t 
not  be  crossed  on  pain  of  American  military 
action  has  been  progressing ,  steadily  In 
Europe  since  1947.  The  first  step  was  the 
BO-cailed  Truman  doctrine — the  assurance  of 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  There  was  no  direct  American  mili- 
tary commitment  In  the  Greek  civil  war. 
But  American  technical  acvlce  and  Ameri- 
can aid.  military  and  civilian,  helped  to  de- 
feat the  Communist  rebellion. 

The  fail  of  CzechoslovaJc.a  to  Communist 
Indirect  pressure  speeded  up  self-defense 
moves  in  western  Europe.  As  a  participant 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  signed  in  AprU 
1G49,  the  United  States  Is  strongly  committed 
to  take  positive  action  In  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack  on  any  of  the  Europ>ean  signa- 
tories. The  presence  of  American  troops  In 
Germany  and  Austria,  in  B;rlin  and  Vienna, 
is  an  automatic  assurance  of  United  States 
Involvement  should  there  be  a  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  take  Germany  cr  Austria  by  force. 
Meanwhile  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain  have  ccme  under  increasingly  direct 
Soviet  domination.  So  the  demarcaticn  line 
Is  plainly  drawn  on  both  sides,  with  only 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  as  a  kind  of  political  and 
military  "no  man's  land,"  cast  out  by  Mos- 
cow but  totalitarian  In  Internal  methods  cf 
rule,  boycotted  and  haras-ed  by  the  Com- 
munist states  but  unwilling  to  enter  Into 
full  partnership  with  the  west. 

Until  June  25  there  was  a  marked  reluc- 
tance in  Washington  to  craw  in  Asia  the 
kind  cf  hard-and-fast  line  against  aggression 
which  has  been  marked  ou:  in  Europe.  Asia 
was  In  a  far  more  fluid  condition  than 
Eurc^w.  Several  ccuntries  were  In  a  state 
of  civil  war.  The  tendency  was  to  avoid 
binding  commitments,  apai-t  frcm  those  In- 
volved In  our  occupation  cf  Japan  and  our 
special  relationship  with  the  Philippines. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  forced  Washing- 
ton's hand  by  giving  Its  North  Korean  s&^'i.- 


lite  the  green  light  for  a  surprise  onslaught 
on  South  Korea — a  state  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  sanctioned  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  move  went  beyond  anythuig 
ti-^e  Soviet  U:-..cn  had  yet  attcn.p-cd  in  that 
it  involved  the  open  marching  oi  an  armed 
force  across  a  frontier.  Yet  fu.l  S-viet  in- 
volvement in  the  beginning  was  avoided. 
Soviet  military  units  ware  not  comrmtted. 

Tae  foray  of  June  25  was  a  proving  ques- 
tion, a  test  of  American  probcble  reaction 
if  there  should  be  a  Chinese  Communist  in- 
vasion of  Indochina  or  a  Soviet  move  Into 
Iran  cr  Afghanistan.  The  answer  was  prompt 
and  vigOTJUfi,  The  Soviet  Union  deli-erately 
heated  up  the  temperature  of  the  ccld  war 
to  lukewarm  by  unloosing  a  satellite  inva- 
sion. The  United  States  did  not  hesitate 
to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  more  degrees 
by  throwing  its  air  and  naval  fcrces  Into  the 
scales,  backed  by  the  authorization  of  the 
UN  Seciirity  Council 

n 
The  administration  h.as  found  it  necessary 
to  change  its  position  comoletely  on  such 
important  questions  as  the  decree  cf  Ameri- 
can participation  in  resistance  to  ccmmu- 
nism  In  A5ia  and  the  disposal  of  the  stra- 
teirtcally  Important  island  of  Formosa.  We 
are  now  doing  in  the  limited  theater  cf  South 
Korea  precisely  what  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer  rerrmmended  that  we  do  on  the  large 
stage  of  China  in  his  prcphetic.  neglected. 
and  lone-suppressed  report  of  September 
1947  'This  report  Is  published  in  full  in 
United  States  Relations  With  China,  the 
State  Derartment  so-called  white  paper, 
pages  764-814.  Its  salient  conclusions,  in 
Wedemeyer's  own  words,  are  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  preclude  deieat  by  Ccmmu- 
ninst  forces  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  Na- 
tional Gcvernment  sufficient  and  prompt 
mUltary  assistance  under  the  supervision  of 
American  advisers  In  specified  military  fields. 
•'American  miiit.ary  aid  to  Ciiina.  ground, 
sea.  and  air.  would.  If  appropriately  super- 
vised, contribute  to  cradual  development  of 
stability  In  the  Par  East  and  lessien  the  pos- 
sibility cf  a  Communist-dominated  China. 
"It  is  recommended — 

"That  the  United  States  provide  as  early 
as  practicable  moral,  advisory,  and  material 
support  to  China  In  order  to  prevent  Man- 
churia from  being  a  Soviet  satellite,  to  bol- 
ster opposition  to  Communist  expansion,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  gradual  development 
cf  stabUity  in  China. 

"That  China,  with  the  advice  and  support 
of  the  United  States,  develop  and  Implement 
a  sound  program  of  equipment  and  improved 
logistical  support. 

"That  arrangements  be  made  whereby 
China  can  purchase  military  equipment  and 
supplies  (particularly  meter  maintenance 
parts  1   from  the  United  States  . 

"That  China  be  assisted  In  her  effcrt  to 
obtain  ammunition  immediately." 

It  Is  evident  from  the  nature  of  seme  cf 
these  recommendations  that  the  cfficial  State 
Dep.artment  version  of  China  supplied  to 
excess  with  Am.erican  munitions  and  sup- 
plies Is  not  accurate.  At  the  time  when 
Wedemeyer  submitted  his  repxort  the  Cniang 
government  had  large  forces  still  under  arms 
and  was  In  control  of  all  China  scuth  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  of  much  of  North  China,  with 
some  footholds  In  Manchuria.  Njw  the  es- 
sential principle  cf  the  Wedemeyer  report, 
active  American  advlscry  leadershl;}.  has  been 
adopted  when  friendly  territory  on  thi»  main- 
land cf  Asia  has  been  reduced  to  the  little 
beachhead  of  South  Korea, 
m 
E^en  more  Important  has  teen  the  rever- 
sal of  the  administration's  position  In  reg^.rd 
to  Formosa.  The  Issue  of  what  Was  to  become 
cf  this  !ar:ie  rich  Island,  with  Its  va.uable 
strategic  and  economic  possibilities,  became 
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■cute  toward  th*  end  rf  Ir.st  year,  when 
organlzpcl  cmnea*  Nationalist  resistance  on 
the  malnlard  cMMd.  Chiang  Kai-shek  es- 
tablished tis  last  b«a«  of  reslstanc*  on 
Fornicsa. 

The  cons<quence9  of  lettln?  Firmosa  pass 
Into  the  hs'.ds  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
wou'.d  cbvlousiy  be  disastrous,  from  the 
•tar.dpomt  >f  American  Interests.  Formosa 
Wi«  vigorovisly  developed  as  a  stationary 
aircraft  carter  by  Jrtpan  before  the  war.  It 
waa  frcm  rmnos*  that  the  Japanese  forces 
took  off  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 
From  the  » luthernmost  promontory  of  Pcr- 
mosa  one  cm  see  the  northernmost  islands 
of  the  PhUlpptne  archipelago. 

Occupatlim  cf  Formosa  would  give  the 
Chinese  Citmmunists  attractive  cprortum- 
ties  for  lr,:Teased  contact  with  the  Com- 
munlst-lns->lred  Ei:kbalahap  lnsura;ent 
movement  in  the  PhiUpplnes.  It  would  mean 
•  sericus  breach  In  the  chain  of  islands,  run- 
ning from  Japan  to  the  Philippines,  which 
representa  an  outer  line  of  derenae  against 
iUiatic  conunonlsm. 

Formosa  was  formerly  Japan's  si'.i^ar  bowl. 
There  was  i  natural  and  mutually  bencfichil 
exchan^  of  Japanese  manufactiu-ed  goods 
for  such  Fjrmoaan  products  aa  sugar,  citrus 
fruits,  and  surplus  rice.  Formoaa's  tea  and 
camphor  were  valuable  items  in  Japan's  bal- 
ance of  parmenu. 

The  dla  ippearance  of  Formosa  behind  a 
Communl-t  "bamboo  curtain"  would  thus 
Imperil  American  strategic  security  and  make 
■till  more  dlfBcult  the  restoration  of  eco- 
nomic «elf-«uflfclency  In  Japan.  Yet  up  to 
the  day  cf  big  decisions.  June  27.  Secretary 
Acheaon  was  bent  on  having  America  stand 
al<x3f  from  the  Imjjendmg  struggle  for  the 
Island. 

General  UacArthur  has  long  been  con- 
scious of  the  Blgnlflcance  of  Formosa.  More 
than  6  months  ago  ex-Presldent  Hoover  and 
Senator  Tatt  came  out  In  favor  of  an  Amer- 
ican gtia.anty  for  the  Island,  which  could 
not  be  tidten.  In  the  face  of  such  a  guar- 
anty, without  a  far  greater  muster  of  air 
ar.d  sea  power  than  the  Chinese  Communists 
pcaaese. 

rv 

But  at  that  time  Acheson.  who  carried 
the  President  wr'''  him  on  this  Usue.  was 
adamant  in  hla  insistence  that  Formosa 
properly  loelonged  to  China,  that  America 
ahould  disinterest  ttaelf  In  its  fate.  This  was 
Ju:'t  what  President  Truman  did  In  a  very 
blunt  statement  last  January.  There  w-.ii 
no  trice  cf  bipartisan  foreign  policy  In  the 
dei:l.«tcn  to  abandon  ship  In  Formosa.  This 
was  exclusively  the  respoaslbllity  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secret  \ry  Acheson. 

Now.  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  dan- 
ger of  cor.nict  may  be  greater  because  Chi- 
neue  Communist  prestige  Is  geared  to  the 
pmjected  Invaslcn  of  the  island.  It  haa  been 
decided  to  throw  a  protective  screen  around 
7onnosa.  Better  late  than  never,  perhaps; 
but  the  handling  of  the  Formosan  loeue  has 
been  s  suitable  climax  to  the  vacillating  bun- 
gling that  contributed  so  much  to  the  Icsa 
of  China. 

Acheson  has  now  come  up  with  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  future  of  the  status  of 
PoroMMa  can  be  settled  uuly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  peacs  and  security  in  u\t  Paciiic. 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japa->  or  consUlera- 
tlon  by  the  Limied  Natluus."  This  bears 
little.  If  any  rc^tembl&ncs  to  wtUil  h«  was 
•ajlng  List  December  and  Janii^vry. 

Is  America  at  war  as  a  re^-aU  of  th«  Invn- 
■loa  of  South  Korea?     i  ■  •  :i 

war  and  paaoe  Is  m^acL  ......   d- 

•rn  tunes  than  tt  wa.s  in  ths  days  wbea 
hostilities  were  apt  to  be  formilly  declared. 
Ths  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  fought  at  least 
two  big  battles  in  dlsptited  border  areus  in 
1938  a:.d  U'®  without  calling  It  war.  Thers 
vas  e.x:cTis;.f  '   i^^  ^^•'>  i^p^^^'-ti 

elvU  war.  by  K  .  ..   .    o  ou«  »lUt;.  by  Oer- 


many  and  Italy  en  the  other,  without  formal 
International  conflict. 

At  any  rate  a  line  for  which  America  has 
been  committed  to  fight  has  been  drawn,  in 
Asia  as  m  E-rope.  This  line  is  very  clear 
amid  the  rice  paddles  near  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  Korea,  along  the  const  of  seml- 
tronlcal  Formosa.  It  Is  somewhat  dimmer 
In  the  .*Mn-;Ics  of  Indochina.  Hew  much 
r.  :hiing  will  be  neces-^ary  to  hold  this  line 
dpoends  on  the  Kremlin. 

Veanwhlle  the  Roosevelt  policy  of  giving 
Stalin  the  keys  to  the  Far  East  at  Yalta  and 
the  Acheson  policy  of  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  un  in  China  have  been  Uled  and 
found  wanting. 
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K^TEMSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1050 

Mr.  ECFFMAN  of  Michisan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Congressman  welcomes  con- 
sirucuve  criticism,  expects  some  not  con- 
structive, some  m.sstatement  of  his 
views;  hence,  on  occasion,  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  record. 

Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  a  sister  of 
former  Michigan  Governor  and  High- 
way Commissioner  Pat  Van  Wagoner, 
Pat  now  being  a  Pair  Deal  prote-^e  in 
Europe,  is  a  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  writer. 

In  uie  Three  Rivers  Commercial  of 
June  28,  under  the  caption.  "Congress- 
man Hoffman's  voice  only  one  raised 
aeainst  Cabinet  offices,"  after  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  woman  might 
be  appointed  to  the  Presidents  Cabinet 
and  stating  that  the  Presidents  Plan  No. 
27  'to  give  Cabinet  status  to  a  new  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Se- 
curity was  approved  by  the  House  Execu- 
tive Expenditures  Committee."  she 
wrote: 

O.ily  one  voice  was  lifted  against  It. 
Michigan  Republican  Ci-are  Hoffman  offered 
a  resolution  against  the  proposal.  But  he 
was  voted  down.  Hoover  Commission  fa- 
vored the  Idea. 

That  short  paragraph  contains  two 
statements  of  fact,  two  untrue  state- 
ments. 

Hou.>e  RL'Solution  647.  disapproving  of 
the  President's  plan  No.  27.  was  offered 
by  me.    It  was  voted  down  in  committee. 

It  Is  also  true  that  my  voice  was  the 
loudest,  the  most  continuous,  and  that, 
for  a  time.  I  stood  alone  in  in.sisting  that 
the  Houe  vbte  upon  the  plan,  which  was 
th*?  opt-mng  w.:di;e  for  socialized 
m'.dicine. 

It  Is  not  true  that  mine  was  the  only 
voice  a.:ain.st  the  plan,  for  every  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee  signed 
our  minority  report. 

Nor  Is  it  true  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mi-.iion  favored  th,'  id(\i.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick.  of  the  Cmzcns  Committee, 
which  backs  the  Hoover  Commissions 
recommendations,  appeared  and  tostifled 
as  a  witness  against  plan  No.  27,  In  favor 
of  my  resolution. 

Mrs,  Tulty  apparently  seeks  to  create 
the  imprc :>i.un  that,  had  a  new  dtpart- 


ment  with  a  Cabinet  head  been  created. 
a  woman  wouid  eventually  have  been 
appointed  to  tho.t  position,  and  that  I 
had  .«cme  objection  to  a  woman  holding 
a  Cabinet  position. 

That  inference  is  not  true.  Women 
furnish  the  men  for  war.  They  pay  their 
share  of  the  tax-s.  They  do  their  full 
share  of  our  everyday  work.  I  know  of 
no  rea-^on  why  they  should  not  partici- 
pate equally  in  Government  activities. 

Mrs,  Tufty  seeks  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  opposing  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendation  when  I  cppo.sed 
this  plan.  That  is  not  true.  The  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Hoover  report 
opposed  the  plan.  It  was  an  indirect, 
back-door  attempt  by  the  President  to 
give  this  country  socialized  medicine. 
From  the  time  when  socialized  medicine 
for  this  country  was  first  proposed.  I 
have  been  against  it.  as  even  Mrs.  Tufty 
mast  kno'.y. 

Her  inference  that  I  stood  alone  is 
absurd.  Rrpublicans  almost  as  a  unit 
have  opposed  socialized  medicine,  as  have 
many  Democrats  from  the  South.  This 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  my  views, 
this  considered  attempt  to  misrepresent 
me  before  the  voters  of  the  district,  in 
this,  an  election  year,  is  inexcusable. 

Opposition  frcm  sincere  individuals 
who  differ  from  my  political  views  I  have 
no  right  to  criticize,  for.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  is  still  a  country  of  free  speech, 
a  free  press. 

I  introduced  the  resolution  rejecting 
Mr.  Truman's  plan  to  give  us  .socialized 
medicine.  I  insisted  that  the  committee 
vote  upon  that  resolution.  Defeated  in 
committee.  I  insisted  that  a  record  vote 
be  taken  in  the  House. 

On  Monday.  July  10.  the  Hoiise  voted 
upon  my  resolution.  The  result  was  that 
every  Republicaii  excr^pt  one — Mr.  Javits 
of  New  York — and  many  Democrats 
voted  to  adopt  the  resolution  to  reject 
the  plan  for  socialized  medicine.  The 
record  vote  showed  249  voting  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  71  against  it. 

The  fact  is  that  your  humble  servant, 
instead  of  standing  alone  as  Mrs.  Tufty 
would  lead  you  to  believe,  had  the  com- 
pany of  all  the  Republicans — with  one 
exception — present  and  voting  and  of  106 
Democrats.  For  the  present,  socialized 
medicine,  in  the  House  at  least,  is  as 
dead  as  the  proverbial  duck. 
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Iirael  Supports  UN  Decision  on  Korea 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  n\'E3 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  normally  watches  a  new  small 
state  to  see  which  path  it  will  travel. 
In  the  case  of  Israel  having  stiffered  so 
much  Itself  by  aggression  and  contain- 
ing a  population  largely  composed  of 
the  remnants  of  the  martyred  Jewi^rh 
people  of  Europe,  and  the  persecuted 
Jews  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  reaction  to  the  naked  Coni- 


munlst  aggression  In  Korea  would  be 
decisive  and  complete.  The  appended 
Government  report  on  Israel's  position 
should  prove  Interesting  to  the  many 
members  who  are  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  Israel  with  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic interest: 

The  Israel  Government  In  special  8e.sslon 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  President  oi  State 
decided  on  July  3.  1950,  on  Israel's  stand 
on  the  Korea  Issue.  The  decision  was  cabled 
to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Government  cf  Israel  opposes  and 
condemns  aggression  wherever  It  may  occur 
and  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  emanate. 
In  fulfillment  of  her  clear  obligations  under 
the  Charter,  Israel  supports  the  Security 
CouncU  In  its  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
breach  of  peace  In  Korea  and  restore  peace 
In  that  area.  The  Government  of  Israel 
hopes  that  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
Its  endeavors  to  aline  all  the  great  powers 
In  the  common  effort  for  safeguarding  the 
peace  of  the  world." 


Socialized  Medicine  Plan  Must  Be 
Defeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiser, NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  submitted  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  27  and  he  states  that  it  is 
In  accordance  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions  recommendations.  I  deny.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  plan  No,  27  is  in  Une  with 
tliose  recommendations.  It  is  true  the 
Hoover  Commission  suggested  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  but  not  a  political 
catch-all  for  politicians  like  Oscar 
F«-ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  we  put  all  of 
the  educational  activities,  all  of  the  so- 
cial-security  activities,  plus  all  of  the 
health  activities  of  the  Nation  under  one 
man.  you  give  him  more  political  power 
than  any  individual  in  the  country  ex- 
cept the  President.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  poUtical  power  that  this  administra- 
tion wants  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  plan 
that  is  before  us  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
pending  resolution  which  aims  to  put  the 
plan  on  ice — and  I  hope,  forever. 

The  cost  alone  of  this  proposed  scheme 
for  the  socialization  cl  medicine,  surgery, 
nnd  dentistry  will  cost  untold  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Under  It  the  cost  in 
the  healUi  of  our  people  might  be  appall- 
ing. 

The  effect  of  It  would  be  a  blow  to  in- 
dividual incentive  that  mokes  men  and 
women  want  to  serve  m  the  private  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  dentistry.  These 
people  do  not  want  to  be  the  servants  of 
a  super-state  bureaucracy  where  they 
will  be  subject  to  the  beck-and-call  of  the 
politician.  This  Is  not  the  spirit  that  has 
made  for  the  highest  standard  of  medi- 
cine in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  socialized  medicine  has 
failed  m.rerably  in  Great  Britain.  If  it 
were  to  be  tried  in  this  country  it  would 


prove  a  ghastly  failure  In  this  land  of 
the  free.  I  shall  vote  against  the  plan 
by  voting  for  the  resolution  which  will 
kill  it. 


Commonism  Constitntes  a  Menacing 
Danger  to  Our  National  Security — 
Testimouy  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  FBI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  favor  of  H.  R.  7439,  now  before 
the  House.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  protect  our  national  security 
against  subversive  elements  m  Govern- 
ment departments.  It  enables  the  head 
of  the  several  departments  enumerated 
in  the  bill  to  protect  the  national  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  by  permitting  the 
summary  suspension  of  employees  who 
are  considered  to  be  bad  security  risks. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind 
has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  revela- 
tions of  communistic  activity  by  infil- 
trating departments  of  Grovemment 
with  individuals  sympathetically  in- 
clined toward  communistic  teachings. 
The  determination  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  Communist  fifth  columns  in  prac- 
tically all  countries  seeking  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  entire  world  is  an  open  record. 
It  IS  time  America  awoke  to  the  menace 
within  our  own  gaces.  It  is  encouraging 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion upon  the  part  of  our  people  of  the 
existence  of  this  danger. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
danger  in  our  own  counti*y  will  be 
quickly  removed  by  a  reading  of  the 
testimony  given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committ^.  In  that 
testimony,  which  I  am  making  a  part  of 
these  remarks  in  accordance  with  the 
consent  granted  to  me  by  the  House, 
you  will  note  that  Mr.  Hoover  warns 
that  tliere  are  more  subversive  activities 
in  the  United  SUtes  today  than  at  any 
period  during  the  recent  war.  He  also 
said  that  the  Communists  are  trj'ing  to 
secure  most  vital  atomic,  militarj*.  and 
industrial  secrete  and  they  have  a  poten- 
tial fifth  column  of  54O,C00  people. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Hoover  said: 

There  la  a  larger  volume  of  subversive 
activities  than  existed  at  any  period  dtiring 
the  last  World  War.  Communism  today  la 
at  a  greater  height  In  the  United  States 
than  either  na::l£m  cr  lasclsm  was  during  the 
last  World  War,  and  I  wliTsBow-tket  by  fig- 
ures. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostUlties.  the  work 
in  the  Internal  security  field  has  Increased 
tremendously.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  ex- 
ceeds those  of  the  peak  World  War  n  years. 

The  orbit  of  Communist  control  has  ex- 
tended from  one-seventh  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation In  1917  to  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  at  the  present  time.  That  Is.  of 
course,  reflected  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Intensification  of  communism  and 
undergrotind  activity  In  the  United  States 
has  Increased  proportionately. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  Internal  security 
In  times  of  emergency,  it  Is  Inctimbent  that 
the  Identities  of  those  who  work  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  America  be  established. 
Such  investigations  are  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture. 

The  experiences  of  World  War  II  which 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  entire  na- 
tions tluxjugh  fifth-column  activities  did 
not  occur  overnight.  Such  activity  devel- 
ops over  a  long  period  of  years,  Th&t  is  ex- 
actly what  has  taken  place  In  this  country. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  United  States 
and  our  neighbors  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere stand  as  the  last  bvUwark  against 
Communist  domination. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  Party  In  this  coun- 
try. 

That  movement,  as  you  gentlemen  ^now, 
has  changed  its  name  many  times,  while  its 
party  line  changes  from  day  to  day.  There 
Is,  however,  one  fact  that  prevails  and  that 
is  that  the  p£irty  line  Is  based  upon  the 
fundamentals    of    Marxism -Leninism. 

They  use  the  term  'Jilarxlsm-Lenmism'"  as 
their  so-called  doctrine  and  philosophy. 
That  doctrine,  as  their  own  documents  set 
forth,  advocates  the  violent  overthrow  of 
capitalistic  governments.  They  state  that  in 
their  documents  and  in  their  speeches. 
That  doctrine  fiuther  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment, in  place  of  the  capitalistic  govern- 
ments, of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
by  the  Communists.  It  further  states  tnat 
tiat  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  force  and 
violence. 

One  ol  the  great  instruments  and  weap- 
ons used  today  by  all  Communists  through- 
out the  world  is  the  resort  to  propacanda 
and  the  resort  to  the  boring  and  termite 
tactics.  TTjat  is  an  entirely  new  technique 
that  came  into  being  during  the  last  world 
wnr  as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  fifth-column 
movement.  That  is  the  type  of  warfare  they 
are  resorting  to  today  to  take  over  C3untr.es 
without  a  direct  attack  of  arms,  but  rather 
by  penetrating  into  governmental  functions, 
into  schools,  and  into  churches,  where  they 
will  have  access  to  public  expression  and 
opinion. 

To  go  further  Into  this  matter,  many  Amer- 
icans have  been  ItUled  into  a  sense  of  com- 
placency by  the  claim  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  have  no  fear  If  the  Commu- 
nists could  be  brotight  out  into  the  open,  but 
so  long  as  the  party  is  a  branch  of  a  world- 
wide underground  movement.  Inspired  froni 
abroad,  tliey  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly 

According  to  our  best  information,  there 
Is  a  tct.-il  of  54.174  members  of  tlie  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  States  are  in  the  con- 
centrated .sections  of  population  of  the  coun- 
try For  example  New  York  State  has  25.- 
000  members;  California,  6.977;  IlUnois.  3.361; 
Pennsylvania.  2  876;  Ohio.  2.834;  M.cuigan, 
1.250:  MassachuaetU.  1.022;  Nev.ida.  23; 
Wyoming,  10:  Tennessee,  27;  Alabama.  141; 
New  Hampshire.  43;   and  so  on. 

Even  though  there  are  only  64.174  memljers 
of  the  party,  the  fact  remains  that  the  party 
lenders  themFeives  boast  that  for  every  party 
member  there  are  iO  others  who  follow  ths 
p.irty  line  and  who  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  do  tiie  party's  work. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  potential  flith 
column  of  540.0C0  people  dedicated  to  this 
philosophy. 

•  •  •  the  Commimist  Vai-ty  is  not  a 
bona  fide  political  party.  It  is  a  highly 
organized,  militant,  and  disciplined  con- 
spiratorial group  following  the  whims  and 
dictates  of  Intcrnaticnai  communism.    That 
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wms  ururen  In  Ifi*  Nfw  Tcrk  c%se  which  rp- 
cenCy  capclurt^d  wi:ti  th*  conviction  ot  11 
Bsembcn  of  Um  rxmrutive  bonrd  of  the  Com- 
muntsi  Party.  T  .  mun.ft  P»:ty  or  tt;e 
Ur.iicd  States  c  .  .s  »  <l.':h  cciumn  if 

Ihsre  ever  was  oi:e 

Th?  trul  cf  the  II  metnbers  of  the  execu- 
tire  b:*rd  of  the  Ccmmunist  Party  in  Ne-w 
T.-'rk  Us:  year  tcn.ik  the  Bureau  arpro^:matrl7 
ID-years  to  prtrpare  We  prtparrd  a  1.837- 
pis.~e  brief,  with  a  total  of  1  C3J  e\h;b:ts. 

The   triAl  cf  the  Ccmmunist   le-iders   re- 
r  ov*5   any   doubt    in    the    miads   r ; 
i...;:kin^  people  as  to  where  the  K 
the  Crmn-Jiiist  Party  resta.     It  was  brou:J.: 
cut  2.*  the  trial  that  the  party  is  a  ?roup  dedi- 
cated to  the^QTer;lircw  of  our  G;vcriiment. 

The  Ccmmtlhfatr-  leaders  have  b-com*  In- 
creosmv?:?  security  ccnsciota  and  have  d'- 
▼elcpeti  certain  sectirlty  mesmres  to  protect 
th£lr  creanixation. 

The  trend  has  been  tow-'j-d  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  h;ghly  developed  undergrourid  ap- 
paratus and  decentralization  of  Commucii-t 
Party  cperatlons  This  decentralization  has 
a.ni:^t  trirled  the  number  cf  Communist 
Party  clubs,  the  purpose  tein:;  to  do  airaj 
With  their  congres;ating  in  such  Iar-;e  groups. 

As  a  security  measure,  no  Commurist  P  rty 
i«eni''er«?5Sp  cards  were  issued  in  1^19  The 
r  'Of  membership  records  has  been 

<  .1      Members   speak    in   a   Jargon 

cf  doujle  talk,  and  use  codes  in  correspond- 
ence. A  cciirl.r  system  has  been  suhbtitutcd 
to  protect  confidential  party  communica- 
t;ons.  Public  meetings  are  maintained  a:  an 
absolute  miniJium.  Party  records  have  been 
ficstroyed  or  reni:;ved  to  clandestine  hiding 
places.  Secret  printing  facUitiss  and  sup- 
plies hav«  teen  secreted  for  future  under- 
ground oparmttons.  Transfers  of  party  mem- 
bers frcm  one  district  to  another  are  now 
ccntrolled  through  the  use  of  an  elaborate 
Identification  system. 

T;.  •  today  Is  in  the  proces?  of  select- 

ing :i!s  for  secret    leadershrp  of   its 

t:  — arattis.     To  counteract  the 

i :  :      :  -        a  of  the  Ccmmunist  Party. 

Its  leaders  have  established  a  Xar-reachlng 
and  rtjorous  loya'.ty  prorram  of  Ita  own. 
calling  fcr  the  estati.ishment  of  tnvestigat- 
'.r  ?  :     -'ees  in  each  State  and  a  thorcug'.i 

!  ;.  of  each  member  of  the  pafy 

as  uj  }.«i3ozial  hisu>ry.  activiti»s.  assoclaf.ors. 
contacts,  and  length  of  membership.  E-ich 
■MBiber  of  the  pcrty  L»  being  gone  over  thor- 
oughly by  the  various  Investigating  commit- 
tees. The  executive  committee.  Itceif.  which 
^  consists  cf  13  members,  is  belre  investigated 
by  a  subcommittee  of  3  m*mt«rs  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  lo^al  So  they  ha\e 
a  real  lojalty  prc^am  of  their  cwtj  m  opera- 
tion. 

Row.  I  state  these  things  because  these 
steps  tending  toward  secirlty  within  the 
party  have  made  more  difScult  the  Bureau's 
maintenance  of  confidential  informant  cov- 
erage of  the  activities  of  the  party.  I  do 
Bol  awn  to  Izifer  to  the  eoznmntee  that  we 
do  not  have  good  sotirces  of  Information  or 
that  we  do  not  have  good  representation  in 
the  party  In  varying  poeltions  of  trust.  But . 
It  is  true  that  it  is  more  difllcult  to  penetrate 
the  party  today.  Those  in  the  party  exercise 
greater  caution.  Investigation  cf  party 
leaders  re<juire9  more  Ingenuity.  The  ad- 
ditional budget  request  »lll  materlaliy  aid 
us  in  rr.aintaining  the  type  of  coverage  nec- 
e  -  -'  '  r  the  preservation  of  our  internal 
s»'  .■.' : 

Q-jestion  by  Senstcr  Ft»crso«  Where  are 
they   getting   their  money' 

Mr  Hoon  Vartoiu  benefits  and  fund- 
raisli-K  drives  are  held  from  which  money  is 
obtained.  Then  they  also  receive  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  who  are  either  mem- 
bers or  fellow  travelers  and  wno  arw  indlvid- 
«■!•  of  wealth. 

X  would  like  now  to  take  up  the  activities 
ot  ewrtarn  of  the^  front  organiaations.  A 
new  drive  u  t>e!r:g  latmched  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  circles  to  revive  «hat  Is  known 


as  the  unlied-frcnt  proeram  which  chir- 
eccerized  the  p^rtys  greatest  grcwih  la  tlie 
middle  thirties.  One  of  the  f^at  dangers 
of  communism  is  the  ablUiy  of  its  cspousers 
tj  maitrate  and  corrupt  various  spheres  of 
American  life. 

Ths  way  to  evaluate  the  real  effectiveness 
of  the  Communist  Party  is  by  ohicrviug  its 
influence  and  its  ability  to  infiltrate  other- 
wise thoroughly  American  pii.-^.es  of  life. 

Combating  the  front  organ iz.it ions  is  mrre 
diUlcult  tod.iy  than  ever  tefcre  To  pri\e 
p.irty  E-TlUaticn  is  difTicult;  but  their  deeds 
and  acts  e^tp-  se  them  for  what  they  are. 
T*.-fy  cannot  long  survive  in  the  spotUglit 
of  truth 

At  the  present  time  scores  of  known  or 
.'U  pectt'd  C.;?nmunist  Pririy-rrcnt  crirjniz:i- 
t.  ;.s  are  ur.ricr  Investigation  ^v  the  F3I. 
''  .     •    organizations    n.Tt.on.ii    in    ^v.•  ::e 

V.  :  c  : -.-rs  in  vcrlcus  cities  throu^h'^ut 
ti-'e  United  States. 

The  Communist  Party  has.  thr::iUah  its 
Increased  ectivlties.  endeavo.ed  to  exploit 
youths,  veterans,  civil  rights,  foreign  na- 
tionality, the  press,  radio,  television,  the 
motlon-picixire  industry,  educational,  politi- 
cal, women,  and  labor  groups.  That  state- 
ment c.^.n  be  ccrroborated  by  overwhelming 
farts  which  we  have  in  our  possession. 

New,  in  connection  with  the  Communlst- 
froat  organizations,  the  FBI  is  primarily  con- 
cerned "ith  Ccmm.unlst  i:-.aitration  ot  such 
•  r  :.:'••.  :-.s  and  the  manner  in  which 
C  .:.;7v::.:  :-s  seek  to  subvert  these  organiza- 
tions to  further  the  Ccmmunist  cause. 

Ecperience  has  demonstrated  that  many 
fronis  ar3  used  as  a  cover  for  espionasre  pur- 
poses and  others  as  a  propaganda  media. 

Now,  I  wou-'d  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
Infl'.traticn  bv  the  Communists  into  cur 
ba-ic  industries.  The  Communists  have 
long  advocated  working  through  trade- 
unljhs  as  a  means  cf  acccmplishing  their 
ends. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Ccmmunist  P::rty  is  In  the  basic  indus- 
try of  this  country.  In  this  manner,  they 
would  be  able  to  sabotage  eisential  ind'ostry 
in  vit.ll  defense  areas  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

Our  Investigations  disclose  that  Commu- 
nL=t  activities  are  most  pronounced  in  such 
strate^c  industrial  areas  as  New  Tor!t.  New 
jT-ey.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  California,  and 
Michigan. 

Comn:unist  efforts  toward  InfUtr-.tion  har-e 
been  intensified  in  basic  industries  vital  to 
our  security  such  as  steel,  heavy  machinery. 
mining,  communications,  transportation,  the 
electrical  industry,  and  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

The  Communists  have  developed  one  of  the 
greatest  propaganda  machines  that  I  think 
modern  civilization  has  ever  known.  They 
capitalize  upon  Ul-founded  charges  designed 
to  enlirt  honest,  progress. ve  liberals  to  sup- 
port left-wing  causes. 

Of  the  many  professions,  penetration  of 
th^e^legal  profession  is  the  most  amazing.  As 
officers  of  the  courts,  well  trained  and  edu- 
cated, lawyers  have  made  some  of  the  finest 
contributions  to  American  life.  It  is  regret- 
table, therefore,  that  any  association  of  law- 
yers will  permit  Itself  to  be  used  and  parrot 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

Earl  Browder,  then  the  acting  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  on  September  6,  1939. 
m-hlle  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, defined  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
"transmission  belt." 

He  said.  "Transmission  belts  refer  entirely 
to  the  Communist  approach  to  the  problems 
of  reaching  the  masses.  Transmission  l>elts 
mean  having  Communists  work  among  the 
masses  in  the  various  organizations." 

He  later  was  asked  about  a  group  of  or- 
ganizations as  to  whether  they  were  Com- 
munist transmission  belts.  When  asked 
sb«)ut  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  he  replied, 
"Yes.  they  ore  one  of  the  urgaiuzattuns." 


During  the  trial  of  the  II  Communt.st  lead- 
ers in  New  York  the  bar  was  shocked  by  the 
actions  of  the  defense  attorneys.  Same  of 
thofie  lawyers  were  meml^era  oi  the  National 
LaWjCrs  Guild. 

Since  lyK)  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  has 
been  most  vociferous  in  its  denunciation  uf 
tl  e  F2I.  One  member  of  the  Lawyers  Guild 
in  1940  mads  the  statement  at  a  meeting  of 
that  organization  that — 

"If  we  keep  up  the  constant  criticism  cf 
the  FBI  and  cf  Hoover,  and  if  th:s  cntlcis]n 
is  jy.;tematically  kept  up  and  followed  all 
the  lime,  particularly  by  crganl-ations.  it 
can  and  it  will  wcr.Uen  the  p  w;r  cf  the 
FBI    and    hamper    them    very    eilcctively." 

Th,j  committee  will  recall  that  some  years 
a^o  a  group  of  reputable  and  prominent 
m.emb?:3  resigned  frcm  the  guild.  Among 
them  were  Jud-^e  Pecora.  of  New  York  City, 
Justice  Jackson,  Mr.  Morris  Ernst,  and  Mr. 
E:..-,  1.  rr:?r  A  -irtaat  Secretary  of  S'.ate. 
w.. )  r(s:.3n.'.l  bec-use  thS  gaild  had  been 
Iniiltrated  v,ith  Ccmmunist  control  at  that 
time. 

Now.  I  would  ll!t2  to  mention  Communl.;t 
attempts  to  infiltrate  the  mec^ia  ot  ma^s 
dissemination.  Their  objectives  ere  most 
obvious. 

For  example,  in  the  communications  field, 
they  have  as  their  primary  clyj.ccive  the 
control  of  communication  facilities  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  In  1946.  the  cul- 
tural section  of  the  Communist  Party  vos 
given  a  special  directive  to  penetrate  the 
radio  field. 

Cemmunist  schools  and  Ccmmunist  fronts 
have  cTered  training  courses  in  connecttcn 
Willi  radio  writing,  acting,  and  directing. 
Special  Communist-front  organizations  hav- 
Irg  to  do  With  radio  have  been  organized. 
M-my  Communist  fellow  travelers  and  stooges 
have  been  aole  to  secure  positions  enabling 
them  to  actually  control  personnel  and  pro- 
duction. 

Communists,  masters  of  pressure  tactics. 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  chastise  those  who 
would  oppose  them.  One  front  group  beasts 
of  having  thousands  of  monitors  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  who  will  take  up  a 
letter-writing  campaign  against  any  com- 
mentator who  disagrees  with  what  they 
advocate. 

A3  to  the  matter  of  civil  rights,  the  Amer- 
ican Communists,  a.-tists  of  concealment,  for 
years  have  been  seeking  to  gain  public  sup- 
port thrcu;»h  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  a  sub- 
ject too  sacred  to  be  hindered  by  Communist 
propagandists. 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress,  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  subversive,  is  a  gocd 
Illustration.  Whenever  the  Communist  Party 
wants  to  start  a  demonstration,  the  Civil 
Rivxhts  Congress  is  called  into  action.  They 
have  picketed  Federal  courthouses;  they 
have  m.-vrched  on  Washington;  they  have 
issued  handbills:  they  have  sought  to  in- 
spire a  barrage  of  telegrams  and  letters,  as 
the  Members  of  Congress  know  so  well.  Their 
protest  meetings  and  campaigns  are  fervent 
and  frequent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  past  year.  Bureau  Investigations 
have  disclosed  that  the  objectives  of  certain 
foreign  espionage  agents  are:  Information  on 
atomic  research.  Identities  of  atom  scientists 
In  the  United  S.ates;  radar;  Jet  propulsion; 
topographical  maps  of  the  United  States 
coastal  areas,  including  airports  and  military 
landin<?  fields:  data  on  biological  warfare:  our 
industrial  and  military  resources;  and  bio- 
graphical data  concerning  leading  personali- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  revealed  that  foreign  es- 
pionage agents  seek  the  protection  of  a  legal 
cover  By  that,  I  mean  they  seek  admltttanca 
Into  the  United  States  on  dlplomitic  pass- 
ports. They  seek  assignments  to  some  official 
foreign  agency  and  thus  conceal  ttiemselves 
under  the  diplomatic  cloak  of  Imm mlty.  To 
further  avert  suspicion,  a  high  ranking  es- 
pioiiage  agent  may  very  well  be  en.ployed  as 
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a  clerk  In  some  minor  capacity  In  a  foreign 
establishment.  However,  when  he  speaks. 
those  with  hlgher-soundlng  titles  follow  his 
orders  without  question.  Foreign  espionage 
service  maintain  strict  supervision  ever  their 
activities  In  this  country. 

Hoover  testified  on  CommunLsts  stir- 
riiis  up  civil  rights  problems  as  follows: 

Our  civil  rights  and  domestic  violence  work 
increased  45  percent  during  the  past  year. 
In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  problems  have  been  extremely 
aggravated  by  Communists  and  by  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  who  go  into  these 
areas  where  civil-rights  problems  arise  and 
endeavor  to  aggravate  the  situation  rather 
than  leaving  It  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
and  local  authorities. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States  where  there 
have  been  charges  of  the  violation  of  civil 
rights,  and  where  we  have  had  to  go  in  and 
make  investigations,  there  appear  one  or  two 
or  three  delegates  or  propagandists  from 
Communist-front  organizations  who  en- 
deavor to  aggravate  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munities. The  local  authorities,  in  many 
cases,  want  to  properly  handle  the  case.  But 
these  Communist-front  organizations  send 
In  their  propagandists  who  make  all  kinds 
of  charges  and  criticism  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

I  believe  that  in  these  instances  that  are 
tlolaticns  of  Federal  laws  if  mvestlgation 
were  left  to  the  constituted  Federal  or  local 
authorities  as  the  case  may  be  for  handling. 
we  could  get  better  results  than  are  obtained 
through  the  Irritation  of  the  local  communi- 
ties by  these  agitators. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  integrity  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  nor,  will  anyone  doubt  his 
ability  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  that  he  has  investi- 
gated. He  is  actuated  by  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  a  desire  to  protect  the  secur- 
ity of  our  Nation.  His  statements  con- 
stitute a  warning  we  cannot  and  must 
not  treat  lightly.  It  behooves  each  of  us 
to  be  on  our  guard  to  make  certam  that 
the  Democracy  for  which  our  boys  have 
fought  and  died  all  over  the  world  is  not 
lost  in  our  own  country. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  now  before  the 
House,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  help- 
ful in  protecting  our  national  security  by 
giving  power  to  remove  from  cui'  Govern- 
ment service  any  who  are  found  to  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  our  national  security. 


The  No.  1  Problem— Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 


OF   MONTANA 

nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  I>,  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  No.  1  Problem— Steel."*  ap- 
pealing in  the  March- April  1950  issue  of 
the  magazine  Prevent  World  War  m, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  article  presents  the  pertinent 
facts  regarding  the  dangers  of  a  resur- 
gent German  economic  power  to  world 
security  and  economic  stability. 


The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  III  is  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization.  Since  its  founding  in  1943, 
it  has  given  full  support  to  the  basic 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Pres- 
ident Truman,  and  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  as  to 
the  dangers  which  would  vitiate  our 
Governments  program  for  peace  and 
security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows ; 

The  No.  1  Peoblxm — Steix 
To  understand  the  far-reaching  economic 
and  political  repercussions  which  cculd  re- 
sult frcm  policies  that  place  overemphasis 
on  the  development  of  Germany's  Industrial 
power.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  resort  to  some 
ccld  statistics.  Admittedly,  statistics  can  be 
boring  and  even  frightening,  but  at  times 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  take  the 
gamble  and  hope  that  the  reader  will  stay 
with  us  throughout. 

The  steel  division  of  the  ECE  (Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  i.  a  United  Nations 
agency,  recently  made  public  its  report  on 
the  steel  situation  in  Europe.  The  report 
indicated  that  European  demands  for  steel 
In  1953  would  be  roughly  58,0C0.OOO  tons.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  for  the  same  year 
Europe  might  be  expected  to  export  about 
4,100,000  tons  of  crude  steel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  steel  programs  of  various  European 
countries  surveyed  by  the  steel  division. 
amount  to  a  total  production  of  70.000.000 
tons.  Thus,  according  to  the  steel  division, 
8,0C0.0C0  tens  of  steel  may  not  be  able  to  find 
a  market  In  1953. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  as 
reporte<'  by  the  New  York  Times.  January  1, 
1950.  found  that  In  the  year  1949  there  were 
6.000.0CO  tons  of  steel  capacity  idle  in  Europe, 
excluding  Germany.  When  these  two  facta 
reeardine  the  situation  in  steel  production 
in  Europe  are  considered  alongside  the  report 
that  American  steel  capacity  has  reached  the 
enormous  level  of  99.000.000  tons  per  year, 
then  the  world  Is  faced  with  a  problem  of  the 
first  maenitude. 

The  Germans  arc  fully  aware  of  these  facts 
and  yet  their  steel  barons  agitate  day  and 
night  for  the  overthrowing  of  all  limitations 
on    steel    production    In    Germany    on    the 
allegation  that  the  export  of  German  steel 
and   steel   products   are   necessary  to  fill   in 
the  gap  between  Germany's  exports  and  Im- 
ports.    The    Germans    shy    away    from    the 
crucial  question  of  how  they  intend  to  sell 
more  abroad.  In  the  face  of  contracting  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world.     They  have  good 
reason  to  avoid  answering  the  question  be- 
cause there  la  no  magic  formula  that  cotild 
wish   away  these   facts.     But   let   It   not   be 
said    that    the    Germans    are    bereft    of    In- 
genious  plans.     The   London   Economist,   in 
trying  to  answer  the  German  urge  for  all -out 
steel  production,  declared  that  the  Ruhr  in- 
dustrialists envisaged  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Marshall-plan  nations  evolving 
Into  a  new  International  cartel.     Once   the 
cartel  Is  set  up,  then  the  Ruhr,  a  cheap  pro- 
ducer, econoinlcally  well   situated  can  look 
forward  to  the  collapse  of  plans  for  estab- 
lishing steel   industries  for  such  countries 
as  Italy  and  Norway      In  other  words,  the 
Germans    in   their   ijid   for   economic   restir- 
gence  hope  to  organize  a  new  and  mere  gi- 
gantic   steel    cartel    that    would    dominate 
Europe. 

The  prospect  of  German  steel  dominating 
Europe  frightens  Germany's  neighbors. 
Furthermore,  some  leaders  In  the  American 
steel  Industry  are  aware  of  the  Implication 
of  a  revival  of  the  German  powerhouse. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Eugene  G.  Grace,  the 
chairman  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ,  told 
Its  stockholders  recently  that  Bethlehem 
steel  exports  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 


1949  dronped  4.1  percent  of  the  company's 
total  shipments.  "That  is  how  quickly  our 
exports  have  nose-dived,"  he  said.  Touch- 
In?  on  the  program  for  en'argmg  Germany's 
steel  capacity,  which  Incidentally  has  not 
been  mentioned  officially  by  American  au- 
thorities, Mr.  Grace  declared  that  this  woxild 
result  in  Germany  having  8.000,000  tons  of 
steel  available  for  foreign  markets  over  and 
above  her  domestic  needs.  This  too,  Mr. 
Grace  implied,  could  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Some  may  say  that  there  need  be  no  tear 
of  German  competition,  but  the  Germans  do 
not   compete   according   to  normal  business 
practices      On    the    contrary,    the    Germans 
have  a  history  of  resorting  to  every  kind  of 
shady    practice   backed   up   by   the   German 
State,  to  undercut  competitors.     Even  today 
the  Germans  are  preparing  to  employ  huge 
subsidies  for  their  steel  Industry.     There  are 
already  signs  that  there  will  be  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  whereby 
the  coal  mines  would  be  owned  by  the  steel 
trusts  which,  as  in  the  past,  would  nan  them 
at  a  loss  m  order  to  dispose  of  the  finished 
steel  products  at  cut-rate  prices.     We  know 
that   the   steel   industry   In   Germany   today 
receives  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  cheap  coal, 
while  the  same  coal  sells  higher  for  export. 
The    Associated    Press    reported    that    the 
German    federal    railways    would    Introduce 
special   freight   rates  for  Iron  and  steel  ex- 
ports via  German  seaports.     The  reduction 
cf  freight  rates  provided  for  is  by  one-third 
lower  than  that  before  the  war.     Other  plans 
are  afoot  whereby  German  exports  would  be 
accelerated  by  a  10-percent  foreign-exchange 
bonus.     Together   with   these   contemplated 
sub.'^idies  and  the  notorious  cheap  labor  in 
Germany,  we  can  discern  the  outline  of  the 
new  German  assault  in  the  economic  sphere. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  Germaoiy  would 
not  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  cartel  devices 
which  would  help  carry  out  this  grandiose 
plan.     On  the  supposition  that  that  is  true, 
what  about  United  States  policy  as  regards 
the   ultimate  capacity  of  the  German  steel 
industry?     If.  en  the  one  hand  we  solemnly 
pledge  that  Germany  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  tise  her  power  In  steel  to  undermine  the 
economies  of  her  neighbors,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  wink  at  German  agitation  for  the  lift- 
ing of  present  limitations,  we  shall  be  creat- 
ing a  new  Frankenstein  monster. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  a  good  part  of 
German  heavy  Industry  In  the  past  was  out 
of  balance.  It  did  not  correspond  to  the 
genuine  domestic  needs  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  it  was  confronted  at  that  fime  by 
shrinking  world  markets.  Particularly  after 
World  War  I,  the  real  nattire  of  the  German 
economy  became  clear  when  the  Germans 
initiated  the  cartel  system  In  Europe.  The 
establishment  of  these  huge  cartels  was  an 
implicit  recognition  cf  the  fact  that  under 
normal  competitive  business  conditions, 
Germany's  productive  capacity  could  not 
function  at  full  blast. 

The  tremendous  industrial  war  potential 
which  Germany  possessed  prior  to  the  war. 
Including  steel,  is  for  the  most  part  Intact. 
As  In  1930.  these  top  heavy  German  indus- 
tries are  facing  contractmg  markets  abroad. 
It  is  clear  that  dangerous  consequences  flow 
from  the  present  policy  in  Germany  which 
permits  an  excessive  industrial  potential. 
After  World  War  I  the  Germans  "solved  "  this 
dilemma  by  the  building  up  of  the  German 
war  machine  and  preparing  for  aggressive 
war.  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  double  gajae  of 
so-called  decartelization.  and  at  the  same 
time  recklessly  building  up  the  German  steel 
Industry,  will  produce  the  same  urge  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  seek  other  outlets  for 
the  employment  of  this  huge  industrial  war 
potential? 

Yet  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy.  American  High 
Commissioner,  has  intimated  that  serious 
considerations  have  been  given  to  the  re- 
sumption of  American  investments  In  Ger- 
man  industry.     We   do   not   know   whether 
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this  U  p-i.'t  !  th«  peant  «  pro«r»ni  which  la 
suppcwd  v.?  develop  backvftrd  roontrM*.  but 
w»  do  lLn.>w  th«t  th-f*  u  uenfadow  prw- 
•ur»  to  pHTOlt  n**  multi-mllUon  dolUr  In- 
TWdxMnu  in  tlw  G«rman  stMl  Industry. 
Tk*  tb»  0«rm*n  ■c«ct  tMrons.  such  mvekt- 
■amts  w^uld  •n-rv  a<  tbt  ofwnlng  veds*  for 
UBlunlted  steel  rsp«citj 

But  there  U  snoiher  ansc'.e  which  was 
BMtly  expressed  by  the  satuie  Ctermsn  pc.i- 
tjcun.  GustsT  Stresenmnn.  In  hu  naemotr*. 
'Ctrwcmsnn  tslks  shout  the  Dawes  plsn  ol 
19JI  vhlch  wss  the  (Hvcursor  of  cAacDMUS 
ABMrtcan  tnresUBent*  in  Osmaa  IndmOTy. 
H«  said.  *aiM  Dsvas  hMn  wUl  csoss  300.000 
Amsrtcacs  tc  mate  props«snd«  for  Ocnnany 
beestMS  thsr  will  be  interested  in  h«  pros- 

perttT.-     Herr  91 ■■!!■  knew  whereof  he 

spote.    Chancellor  Adcaauer  too  knows  the 


would  hate  s  chatn  reaction  thrcu^hout  the 
Ameru-Aa  econ.  n.y 

Uust  Amerlcdn  labor  and  management  be 
sscrtnced  In  the  intere>t  of  300.iX)0  new  p^.- 
tentlal  Inyestors''  These  are  the  considera- 
tions which  deserve  the  careful  study  of 
Amerlcsn  mansftement  and  lal)or  In  our 
opinion,  a  prognun  which  would  limit  Ger- 
many s  industrial  potential  to  genuine  pe.ice- 
time  requtrem«»nts  as  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Foreign  Economic  Admlniatra- 
tian.  would  not  only  avert  this  economic 
danger,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
streisgthen  American  sectirtty  and  world 
pewce. 


Prtrf  Ludwtg  Erhsrd.  Mmtster  of  Eco- 
Booues  for  the  Bonn  Government  who  has- 
taten  a  haao  in  the  prnpaganda  drive  of  the 
Carman  Slaal  Trust,  admixtad  that  whether 
tha  prvaant  UaOtation  will  be  sAiScient  for 
Ocrmany  "was  not  an  economic  but  a  politt- 
cal  qoeation.''  In  other  words,  from  an  eco- 
XKX&ic  point  of  view,  the  German  demand 
has  no  sound  economic  tnsU  -  It  Is  rather 
linked  up  with  other  considerations  such  as 
prt>lltsbie  investments  and  perhaps  military 
■trategy. 

The  military  consideration  was  very  suc- 
cinctly expressed  bv  Mr.  Jackson  M.iriindell. 
prsaldent  of  the  Amerwran  Institute  for  Man- 
agement After  a  recent  on-the-spot  survey 
of  the  European  situation,  he  had  this  to  say 
with  regvd  to  Germany: 

"In  part,  this  Is  a  duplleatkm  of  what 
happened  to  Fnmce  after  World  Wir  I.  As 
part  of  her  Indemnities.  France  obtained 
from  Germany  old  ar.d  obsolete  rolling  stock 
and  ether  milHwai  i  t  which  she  put  Into  use 
m  France,  ttavtnf  Germany  stripped  bare  of 
many  essentials.  Germany  then  borrowed 
money  from  England  snd  the  United  States 
and  rebuilt  with  the  most  highly  modern 
equipment,  restiltlnt?  In  Germany — the  de- 
feated nation — being  technoloeically  far 
ahead  of  France    the  neighboring  victor  - 

Mr  Martindell  said  that  the  same  thing 
seemed  to  be  occurring  again  He  related 
the  story  of  a  Brttuh  salesman  who  asked 
htm  "Why  are  ycu  Americans  letting  Ger- 
many hav-e  all  this  wonderful  machinery 
i;  your  purpose  is  not  to  rum  both  of  us?' 
In  commenting  on  this  point  Mr  Martindell 
said 

-This  Is  no  mere  pajasmg  pha.se  The  tend- 
ency is  strong  1-r  the  reestablishment  of 
German  industry,  at  least  m  the  west  What 
has  not  been  dismantled  and  shipped  out 
of  the  country  ha«  t>een  damaged  by  war  and 
Is  now  being  replaced.  Germany,  defeated 
In  two  major  wars,  u  likely  to  come  out  of 
the  sec-Dnd  one  far  siiperior  in  technology  to 
any  cotintry  in  Europe  or  Asia  If  the  west- 
ern powers  then  decide  to  arm  western  Ger- 
many so  that  she  might  be  a  buffer  agulnst 
Ruasla,  we  will  hnvc  created  an  inaostnal 
war  potential  overshadowing  our  combined 
aUlad  mlgbtr 

Is  It  not  clear  from  all  this  that  one  can- 
not permit  the  Gcrcoans  to  buid  up  her 
■ftee!    capaeMy    «Dd*r    prcaent    <  ig 

market  condttkms  vttbout  creati:  ^  na- 

tion which  wlU  induce  the  Germans  to  re- 
tort to  rearmament  a^aln?  Policy  makers 
rafosa  to  tackle  this  dilemma 

While  our  primary  oonccm  Is  the  danger 
of  tha  ravteal  at  G«rmaay's  industrial  power 
vMch  oeuld  be  tha  basis  fir  any  future 
■■iUBiarllt  tlw  acrapptog  ot  present  limits 
on  her  steel  capacity  would  create  havoc 
^w>n«H  tha  eeoooauca  of  Ocrmacys  neigh- 
Ynn  It  wouid  Inersaas  SDCmpioyment  and 
craata  political  tuiroat  whtcfa  wotild  play  in- 
to the  hands  ot  axtremist  elements.  Nor 
wou'd   A-  luduliy   or   labor  ba  im- 

mune    H  thara  wcu'd  be  a  f  aUmg  o« 

<rf  iteet  iMuaawiot*  and  lBt»M— »  wnlch 


Life  Insuraace  acd  the  Aoierican  Economy 


einTENsion  of  REM.'\RKS 

or 

KGN.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF    Al..\r.AM.\ 

IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TrV'ES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speak -r.  Senator 
Join*  J.  SPARKatAX.  of  Alabama,  delivered 
a  very  ihousht-filled  and  thought -pro- 
vcking  address  on  the  subject  entitled 
'Life  In.-urance  and  the  American  Econ- 
omy" recently,  to  the  State  convention 
of  the  Alabama  A-sscciation  of  Life 
Underwriter?  at  Sylacauaa.  Ala. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I 
include  Senator  Sp^vukmans  address: 

I  was  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
"Life  Insurance  and  the  American  Economy." 
As  oie  of  your  customers,  and  as  a  strong 
believer  that  the  life-insurance  business 
makes  an  Important  contribution  to  tlie 
strength  of  the  American  economy.  *  readily 
agreed  to  tackle  the  assiaitiment. 

Frankly.  I  did  i.ot  realize  Just  how  great 
that  contribution  Is  until  I  be^an  to  review 
some  facts  that  had  e<5ca;jed  my  memory,  and 
to  learn  some  new  facts  about  your  business. 
You  will  not  mlftd^  hope.  If  I  relate  some 
points  abou.  life  ms^aace  which,  no  doubt, 
many  or  all  of  you  already  know.  It  Is 
infcrmatlon  which  every  American  should 
have  because  of  the  prominent  part  which 
life  Insurance  plays  in  our  lives.  In  fact, 
there  Is  no  phase  of  life  Insurance  that  Is 
not  related  to  the  Naclons  economy,  and 
which  consequently  is  not  of  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

The  life-insurance  profession  has  h.^d  a 
varifd  and  successful  growth.  The  first  In- 
Buj-a.ice  company  formed  in  the  United 
States  was  called  A  Corporation  for  the 
B?ilef  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Presbyterian 
Mmuters  and  the  Poor  and  Distressed 
Widows  and  Children  of  Presbyterl.in  Minis- 
ters The  orporation  was  set  uo  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synods  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia in  1753.  We  see,  then,  that  man's 
desire  for  security  for  his  family  and  for 
himself  in  later  years  gave  birth  to  your 
profession.  It  Is  still  a  compelling  motive 
to  lUe-insurance  purchasers. 

Since  lh«  founding  of  the  urst  company, 
the  formation  of  new  companies,  the  passage 
of  State  and  national  le>;i»lation  concerning 
the  Insurance  business,  and  the  acceptance 
by  the  American  public  of  the  vorth  of 
insurance  protection,  have  marked  the 
tteady  prograas  of  a  flourishing  and  deserving 
profeaakm. 

Few  paopla  fliif  *i1*  the  profession  realize 
the  tremendous  growth  your  business  h.is 
undergone,  particularly  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  About  eight  times  as  many  people 
own  life  tnsuraoca  today  as  In  llKX).  Tha 
UBOunt  m  forca — over  'JOO  birion  dollars  — 
Is  about  thirty  times  tha  amount  in  force 


In    1900  It    Is    significant    to    not;    that 

$50,000,000,000  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  has  been  put  In  force  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Four  out  of  every  five  American  fimlUes 
have  some  life-Insurance  protection.  A'here- 
as  in  18i)8  only  one-ninth  of  the  popjlatlon 
was  Insured.  50  years  later  one-hall  of  all 
our  people  were  Insured. 

Tills  rapid  expansion  of  Insurance  In  force 
means  not  only  better  protection  for  nlUlona 
of  families,  but  also  employment  fo-  many 
thousands  of  American  citizens.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  ot  a  million  people  are 
employed  full  time  In  the  llfe-ln  urance 
business,  a  gain  of  25  percent  since  1945. 
and  many  other  thousands  owe  their  liveli- 
hood to  the  bu  iness. 

Besides  employment  of  tens  of  thousands, 
there  are  other  contrioutions  which  the  life- 
insurance  bu  iness  makes  to  the  Anerican 
economy.  One  of  the  greatest  Is  the  pay- 
ment benefits.  Annually  hundnds  of 
thousands  of  American  families  recei  ;e  such 
payments  which  amounted  In  1948  U  nearly 
three  and  one-quarter  billion  dollar  i.  The 
total  volume  of  payments  is  Increasing 
steadily,  and.  no  dcubt.  the  total  Is  a  good 
many  more  million  today. 

A  large  part  of  the  payment  teneflts, 
nearly  one-half,  are  deith  benefits.  These 
payments  actually  prevent  manv  thousands 
of  survivors  from  suffering  extrem*  hard- 
ships and  from  becoming  members  of  the 
public-care  list.  This  help  is  availab  e  when 
aid  Is  most  needed.  It  saves  unfortunate 
families  from  deep  embarrassment.  It  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  th<jse  left  b?.iind  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  to  lif « .  The 
many  values  can  only  be  realized  fcy  those 
who  have  lost  loved  ones,  especially  when 
those  love4  ones  were  depended  u  3on  for 
making  the  living. 

The  remainder  of  life  Insurance  benefit 
payments  likewise  serve  to  lighten  or  to  make 
unnecessary  the  care  which  the  govirnment 
or  welfare  agencies  would  otherwise  have 
to  supply.  Such  assi.'-tance  as  endowment 
benefits,  poUcv  dividends,  annuity  md  dis- 
ability payments  help  the  economy  ir.  numer- 
ous ways,  to  say  nothing  of  the  p;  ide  and 
satisfaction  that  recipients  enjoy  frsm  hav- 
ing made  preparation  for  old  age  and  less 
fortunate  days. 

Thus  we  see  that  life-Insurance  companies 
In  paying  hundreds  of  millions  o:  dollars 
to  policy  owners  and  beneficiaries  eich  year 
are  thereby  relieving  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  private  welfare 
agencies  of  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  many  additional  persons.  All  this 
means  less  bu'den  on  the  ta.xpiyer.  happier 
people,  and  more  prosperous  times  f  >r  us  all. 
It  Is  not  generally  known,  but  th  ?  benefit 
payments  made  by  lire-insurance  crmpanles 
far  exceed  thcjse  made  under  the  United 
States  social  securitv  system.  ^  For  »xample. 
In  1943  Social  Security  paid  out  $57i!,000.000. 
while  llfe-lnsuranc*  payments,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  amouoted  to  thre«  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars.  In  other  words, 
social  security  payments  were  less  than  18 
percent  of  that  of  life  insurance.  This 
contrast  heljjs  to  point  out  the  added  mag- 
nitude of  tiie  Job  that  would  be  Imposed 
on  both  government  and  private  welfare 
ajrencies  for  the  welfare  of  million i  of  our 
people  if  there  were  no  life-insurance 
benefits. 

Thrni'gh  their  assets,  llfe-lnsurarce  com- 
panies have  al-io  played  an  essen  iiil  role 
m  the  Nations  economic  developnrent. 

Incidentally.  It  is  Important  that  the  w;en- 
eral  public  understand  that  these  $6)0<10.- 
000,000  In  as.-jfts  Si  shown  on  the  annual 
financial  statements  are  not  owned  by  the 
companies  them^elve.s.  The  cotnpi  iiies  are 
trustees  for  the  approximately  EO.OOO.OOJ 
policyholders  who  own  these  asseu  .  With 
the  trusteeship  goes  a  femendous  esponsl- 
bllity  wl:.c;i.  uu  the  whole,  has  teen  well 
met. 
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One  of  the  ways  these  assets  have  been 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation 
Is  in  helping  to  meet  the  financing  needs  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Historically. 
In  times  of  greatest  Government  financing 
need,  the  purchase  by  life-Insurance  com- 
panies of  United  States  Government  secu- 
rities has  been  the  heaviest. 

Pullowlng  the  panic  of  1893,  llfe-lnsuranre 
Investments  in  Government  securities  rose 
and  contributed  greatly  to  economic  recovery 
Such  investments  then  declined  until  World 
War  I  when  the  ratio  of  Investment  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  to  total  Investments  rose 
to  11 '2  percent.  By  1930  the  ratio  was  down 
to  1.8  percent,  but  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's  the  ratio  rose  again  and 
by  1940  the  Investment  of  life-insurance 
funds  in  United  States  Government  securi- 
ties had  reached  19  percent,  or  In  terms  of 
dollars  «5  857.000,CCO. 

These  dollars  played  a  valuable  and  essen- 
tial role  during  depression  years  In  relieving 
millions  of  needy  families. 

With  World  War  II  came  the  largest  par- 
ticipation of  insurance  companies  In  helping 
to  meet  the  country's  financing  requirements 
in  history.  Between  1940  and  1946  the  life 
Insurance  dollar  investment  in  United  States 
Government  securities  Increased  from  $5,753,- 
000.000  to  twenty-one  and  one-h.-ilf  billion. 
About  45  percent  of  all  life-insurance  funds 
were  invested  in  the  war  effort.  At  times 
during  the  war.  investment  In  Government 
securities  ran  as  hleh  as  70  percent  of  all 
new  Investments.  This  assistance  helped 
Immeasurably  In  bringing  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

With  the  wars  end.  there  was  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  financing  required  for  the 
Government's  military  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  was  an  increase  In  the 
demands  of  business  and  Industry  for  capital 
funds. 

Life-insurance  companies  responded  to  this 
demand,  and  so  again  participated  in  build- 
ing for  a  pro(-peroiis  Nation  and  a  stable 
economy.  Since  the  end  of  the  war.  life- 
insurance  companies  have  abcut  doubled 
their  amount  of  business  and  industry  secur- 
ities. More  than  35  percent  of  their  total 
Investments  are  now  in  such  securities. 

This  confidence  In  America's  future  defi- 
nitely aids  the  establishment  of  an  expand- 
ing and  safe  economy.  It  creates  and  main- 
tains Jobs,  increases  purchasing  power,  and 
also,  of  course,  produces  more  prospective 
policy  owners. 

There  are  other  types  of  investments  made 
by  life-insurance  companies  which  help  to 
strengthen  the  whole  fabric  cf  our  econotny. 
Purchase  of  railroad  bonds;  stocks;  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  preferred  stock;  real- 
estate  mortgages,  and  ownership  of  large- 
scale,  moderate-cost  housing  projects;  and 
loans  to  policy  owners,  are  among  the  help- 
ful financial  activities  engaged  in  by  lile- 
Insurance  companies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  life-Insurance  funds 
have  been  Invested  with  vision  and  fore- 
sight. Naturally  they  have  had  to  be  rea- 
sonably safe  Investments  because  of  the  pri- 
mary consideration  of  protecting  adequately 
the  policyholders  who  are  in  reality  the 
owners  of  the  life-insurance  fundfe.  There 
Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the 
funds  have  been  wisely  Invested  and  wisely 
administered. 

As  such,  the  life  Insurance  bustnesa  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  helping  the  Na- 
tion to  recover  from  periods  of  financial 
slump,  to  wage  successfully  the  wars  we  have 
been  forced  to  fight  to  preserve  ovir  way  of 
life,  and  to  build  an  economically  strong 
America.  These  are  facts  in  which  all  of  ycu 
may  Justifiably  take  pride. 

Besides  the  marvelous  growth  of  your  pro- 
fession, and  the  worth-while  accomplish- 
ments made  by  life  Insurance  companies, 
there  are  two  or  three  other  topics  I  want  to 
mention  briefly.     They  are  things  that  have 


to  do  with  our  economy.  They  are  things 
which  affect  all  of  us,  and  with  which  the 
life  Insurance  business  Itself  is  closely  inter- 
woven. 

They  are  serious  problems  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  being  discussed  rather  irra- 
tionally by  some  critics.  Taere  is  not  time 
here  to  discuss  them  In  detail,  but  I  do  want 
to  refer  to  them  with  the  thought  that  be- 
fore we  pass  final  Judgment  we  have  all  the 
facts,  and  insofar  as  possible  we  understand 
the  Import  of  our  decisions  regarding  them. 
First,  there  is  the  prcbUm  of  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  We  all.  or  at  least  everyone 
that   I   know,   want   a   balanced   budget. 

I.  for  one,  and  I  think  it  is  trae  of  nearly 
all  of  us.  was  brought  up  t)  live  within  our 
incomes.  My  family  as  farn:ers  had  diffictiity 
doing  so,  but  at  least  when  '.he  crop  was  sold 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  hope 
and  expectancy  that  all  debt^  would  be  paid 
and  that  we  would  have  lived  within  our 
income.  With  this  kind  o;'  training.  I  am 
nattirally  concerned  when  the  Government 
operates  "In  the  red,"  as  I  know  all  of  you 
are. 

As  we  consider  the  imbalance  between  In- 
coir.e  and  outgo,  however,  w?  must  take  into 
account  for  what  the  money  is  being  spent 
before  we  can  wisely  determine  whether  or 
not  we  can  balance  the  budsiet  at  the  imme- 
diate time.  When  this  is  dene  there  are 
several  facts  which  enable  us  to  understand 
the  difficulty  now  of  avoldlrg  deficit  financ- 
ing 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  so  far  as 
expenditures  are  concerned  we  are  Just  as 
surely  fighting  a  war  today  as  we  were  before 
the  "cease-fire"  order  was  issued  at  the  end 
of  hostUtles  In  World  War  11.  We  are  not 
spending  as  much  monev.  of  course,  as  we 
did  in  1943.  1944  and  1945.  or  even  In  1946. 
but  most  of  what  we  are  speadlng  goes  to  pay 
for  war  Items  connected  wit  a  those  years  and 
for  preparations  against  ^'ars  we  hope  to 
avoid.  In  fact,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
Federal  expenditures  have  to  do  with  ex- 
pen.ses  connected  either  with  wars  we  have 
fought  or  with  efforts  to  maintain  peace. 
The  year  1939  Is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
fairly  normal  year.  At  le£.st  It  was  a  time 
that  we  hopefully  thought  we  had  overcome 
a  frightening  depression.  There  were  still 
several  million  unemployed,  but  we  could 
definitely  see   better  times   ahead. 

Let  us  compare  the  expenditures  of  certain 
Items — those  that  make  up  most  of  our  ex- 
penditures today — of  the  1939  budget  with 
the  same  Items  of  the  1950  oudget.  The  four 
items  today  which  take  ne;irly  three-fourths 
cf  the  1950  budget,  or  more  than  $32,000,000.- 
000.  required  In  1939  only  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  budget,  or  «2.500.000.0CO. 
Thc:e  Items  are:  (1)  National  defense,  (2) 
veterans'  services  and  benefits,  (3)  inter- 
national aHalrs  and  finance,  and  (4)  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

Of  the  first  two.  there  Is  no  question  at  all 
but  what  they  are  war  ex^;enses — either  for 
wars  fought  or  wars  we  hove  we  do  not  have 
to  fight.  When  a  fair  exa;nination  is  m.ide 
cf  the  other  two,  we  have  tc  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

It  would  take  a  separate  speech  to  discuss 
with  you  the  importance  ar.d  meaning  cf  our 
programs  for  Interr.atioaal  cooperation. 
They  Include  the  Marshall  plan;  aid  to 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Korea;  the  Atlantic  Pact; 
etc.  While  these  programs  cost  money  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  but  that 
without  them  we  would  be  spending  far  more 
for  our  defense  forces.  There  is  so  much  at 
stake  if  we  fail  to  keep  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  from  falling  under  the  domination 
cf  Russia  and  if  we  cannot  check  commu- 
nism elsewhere  that  realist Ically  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  make  every  effort  tc  do  Just 
that. 

Most  of  the  more  than  »5.r00  000,000  we 
pay  cut  each  year  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt  Is  a  war  expense.     We  did  not  nearly 


pay  for  the  war  while  It  was  being  fought. 

For  example,  during  ttie  years  1943-46.  the 
budget  receipw  came  to  approximately 
$173,500,000,000.  The  budget  expenditurea 
during  the  same  time  amounted  to  Approxi- 
mately $370,000,000,000,  resulting  in  a  deficit 
cf  around  $:i{00.000,COO,COO.  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  debt  is  so  high  today,  and  the  feet 
that  we  are  having  to  spend  such  a  large  part 
of  our  receipts  to  prevent  and  to  prepare 
against  another  world-wide  catastrophe  ac- 
counts for  fhe  unbalanced  budget  which 
worries  all  of  us  today. 

These  facts  show  the  major  difficulty  to  be 
encounteied  in  making  a  sizable  reduction  in 
the  budget.  It  might  very  weU  endanger  our 
national  security  to  reduce  by  any  sizable 
amount  our  defense  efforts. 

Another  point  to  bear  m  mind  is  the  ad- 
verse effecrt  on  business  activity  a  sharp  and 
sudden  reduction  of  Government  expendi- 
tures could  produce.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  believe  a  reduction  can  be  effected  and 
I  have  supported  several  efforts  to  that  end, 
but  I  think  that  we  should  try  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  make  unw.se  cuts 
that  could  bring  a  set-back  to  b-  slness 
growth. 

This  caution  is  of  direct  concern  to  the 
life  Insurance  business.  As  the  American 
economy  is  prosperous  and  grows,  so  does 
your  business  grow.  There  is  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  Increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  increase  in  life  in- 
surance in  force.  Likewise,  a  study  of  ycur 
life  insurance  policy  lapses  ar.d  surrenders 
rate  shows  that  they  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  with  general  business  conditions. 
Counting  the  years  1935-39  as  100  percent, 
there  were  nearly  twice  as  manv  policy  lapses 
and  surrenders  from  1930  to  1935.  which  in- 
cluded the  worst  years  cf  the  depression,  and 
only  about  as  many  as  50  pjercent  in  1948.  a 
good  year  for  our  economy.  The  lapse  and 
surrender  ratios  in  the  year  1932  were  about 
the  highest  in  any  year  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory since  1900. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  balance  the  budget  com.pletely 
except  by  expanding  the  economy.  We  are 
flirting  with  our  own  existence  If  we  try  to 
do  so  by  weakening  our  defenses,  suirender- 
Ing  to  communism,  or  reverting  to  isolation- 
ism. 

A  second  complaint  heard  on  every  hand 
today  Is  that  the  country  is  drifting  to  social- 
ism. Some  describe  it  by  the  term  "welfare 
state."  To  me.  this  is  another  charge  which 
must  be  dealt  with  calmly  and  with  real- 
istic thinking.  Every  Government  official 
whom  I  know  is  opposed  to  socialism.  I  see 
no  evidence  on  the  part  of  Government  cffi-^ 
cials  at  the  national  level  to  take  over 
control  of  business  activity  or  to  abolish  the 
free-enterprise  system.  Neither  do  I  see  any 
evidence  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
attempting  to  provide  complete  security  or  a 
Utcpla  for  Its  citizens. 

The  question  of  what  part  the  Govern- 
ment should  play  is  a  highly  controversial 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  or 
three  elementary  principles  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  legitimately  oper- 
ate. For  instance,  there  are  some  activities, 
particularly  such  matters  as  national  de- 
fense and  international  relations  that  have 
to  be  set  up  and  administered  almost  entirely 
on  the  national  level.  Yet.  there  should 
always  be  as  much  State  and  local  deter- 
mination as  Is  practically  possible  in  any 
activity  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
participates. 

We  Americans  are  almost  unanimous  in 
ctir  effort  to  preserve  private  enterprise,  but 
private  enterprise  must  always  recognize  that 
It  owes  obligations  to  those  It  serves  along 
with  its  being  entitled  to  certain  freedom 
of  operation.  Consequently,  while  we  all 
oppose  Government  control  over  private  en- 
terprise, wc  all  knew  that  It  la  necessary  for 
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the  Oiv^rnment  to  ewrcls*  supervision   In 
•ome  fields. 

•mere  »s  deflnltelv  a  place  In  our  order  of 
things  lor  the  Nsuonnl  Government.  »n<J 
this  pls'^  ts  not  Umlted  to  Just  »rars  or  for- 
eign relations  It  carries  over  Into  JMnt  re- 
sponslbilitT  with  State  and  local  povern- 
menta  and  with  private  enterprise  This  re- 
■ponsibintT  19  met  through  Government  acti 
and  agcn-ies  which  provide  or  help  to  pro- 
vide In  an  age  of  Interdependence  aid  mass 
production,  "ser^•lces  for  p<^■'ple.  »!Uch  on 
the  whole,  they  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves 

In  brief.  It  Is  not  my  belief  that  Govern- 
ment shiruld  attempt  to  provide  all  the  needs 
of  the  F*<^Pl«  "''^*-  '^  ^'  ^^  belief  that  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  Government  to  help 
mpke  It  possible  for  the  people  to  fill  their 
own  needs  Freedom  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity should  be  assured  by  the  Govern- 
ment even  though  equality  of  achievements 
could  never  l>e  given.  Certainly  any  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  support  In  a  democracy 
will  take  stens  to  provide  essential  needs  to 
the  governed  when  such  needs  are  not  other- 
wise belnj  met. 

This  concept  Is  as  old  as  the  Government 
lt«elf  It  extends  back  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  most  of  the  colonies.  It  is  estab- 
ll.<*hed  m  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  article  I.  section  VIII  of  that  same 
great  document 

These  principles  permeated  the  entire 
growth  cf  the  Nation  and  the  Increased  pros- 
perity which  has  come  to  our  people  over 
the  years.  The  health  services  ih»  bank- 
ing laws  the  pubUc-welfare  assistance  pro- 
grams: the  child  labor  laws,  the  mi>ny  acta 
of  Federal  aids  to  education:  the  farm  pro- 
grams; the  conservation  of  natural  re^urces: 
and  Qoaens  of  other  eitamples  are  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  the  National  Govf-rnment 
stepping  In  to  aissist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  in  mee-.mg  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  American  people. 

How  many  of  these  would  any  of  us  today 
claim  have  taken  away  our  liberties  and  free- 
doms' Would  the  three  score  ar  d  more 
cltiea  In  Alabama  that  have  planned  and  are 
planning  hospital  programs  under  tie  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  claim  that 
their  people  are  being  shackled  and  bound 
by  aoriallstlc  practices  In  Washington? 

Sylacauga  and  a  good  many  other  Ala- 
bama cities  either  have  or  are  planning  hous- 
ing projects  for  low-income  occupnnts. 
These  cities,  as  you  know,  have  not  been 
forced  Into  accepting  this  Federal  aid.  The 
decision  haa  been  made  locally,  and  w.th 
local  participation. 

I  dare   say   that   the   many   thousands  of 
"farmers   who  lead  an  easier  life  because  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  program  would  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  Socialists. 

In  their  entirety,  these  programs  have 
meant  more  to  Alabama  and  the  South  than 
to  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  per  capita  Income  of  the  South — 
including  States  of  the  Southeas-t  and  the 
Southwest— In  19:0  wa*  $303:  in  1S48.  It  was 
•  1.C04.  a  gain  of  231  percent.  For  the  en- 
tire Nation,  the  per  capita  Income  in  1930 
was  $196:  in  1942.  11.410.  or  a  gain  of  only 
137  percent. 

The  part  of  the  South  which  lies  within 
the  TVA  region  experienced  even  a  more  phe- 
nomenal Increase  No  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  equalled  the  South  in  per  capital  la- 
come  growth  during  the  last  20  year*. 

I  am  confident  that  such  project*  as  TVA. 
RK.\.  Soil  Conservation  and  other  farm  pro- 
grams; hospital  construction  aids,  and  other 
public  health  services.  Just  to  name  several 
Government  aids,  have  contributed  to  the 
S-JUlhs  outstripping  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
In  per  capita  Ircome  gain*. 

What  does  thu  mean  to  the  life  Insurance 
bU£iness?  This  question  Is  aruwered  when 
the  relationship  b?'.ween  the  per  capita  in- 


come and  the  amount  of  life  Insurance  per 
capua  is  realized.  With  hardly  an  exception, 
the  same  states.  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Geor- 
pu.  Arkansas.  Stiuth  Carolina,  and  so  forth, 
that  have  a  per  capita  income  much  less  than 
the  national  average  als*i  have  in  force  much 
less  life  insurance  per  capita  than  the  nat- 
ional average.  Most  of  these  States  are  In  the 
South. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  Southern  State  that  haa 
a  per  capita  Income  above  or  equal  to  the 
National  average,  so  is  there  no  Southern 
State  In  which  the  per  capita  life  Insurance 
exceeds  or  equals  the  National  average.  The 
lmp*irt  is  unmistakably  clear. 

Likewise,  the  higher  the  family  Income,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  families  which  own 
life  Insurance.  Less  than  half  the  families 
with  incomes  under  $1000  own  life  Insurance. 
Of  course,  the  amount  In  such  cases  Is  a  mere 
pittance.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  families 
With  Incomes  of  between  one  thousand  and 
two  thousand  own  life  Insurance;  84  percent 
between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand, 
and  so  on  until  93  percent  of  families  be- 
tween •5.000  and  $7,500  own  life  Insurance. 
Above  »7.500.  91  percent  own  life  insurance. 

I  know  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do.  and  I  know  there  is  a  degree 
beyond  which  the  Government  should  not  go 
in  helping  iia  citizens  to  lead  a  better  and 
happier  life.  As  long  as  there  Is  as  much 
participation  and  administration  on  the  local 
level  as  Is  practical,  and  as  long  as  Govern- 
ment aid  is  channeled  through  private  en- 
terprise. Government  domestic  programs  of 
the  kinds  we  now  have  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  a  sounder  economy  than  we  would 
otherwise  enjoy. 

Just  one  mo'  e  word  on  this  point — it  Is  my 
thought  that  every  Government  program 
that  is  In  operation  today  has  strengthened 
the  private  enterprise  system.  For  example. 
I  corce.ve  that  to  be  true  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity system  and  its  relation  to  private  enter- 
prise. Instead  of  being  a  bar  or  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  life  Insurance  profession.  Social 
Security  goes  hand  In  hand  with  it.  The 
many  who  are  afforded  security  which  the 
Social  Security  law  provides  are  taught  the 
Importance  of  protection  and  In  their  desire 
to  want  more  of  it.  they  buy  life  Insurance. 
Thus,  the  Social  Security  laws  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  private  life  Insurance. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  full-time  life-in- 
surance salesmen  would  be  covered  under 
the  proposed  social-security  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate.  They  are  already  included 
in  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Hcuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  coverage  Is  requested  by 
the  salesmen  then^selves.  and  I  am  told  by 
staff  members  of  the  Senate  committee  han- 
dling the  bin  that  only  one  or  two  Ufe- 
incurance  companies  oppose  the  Idea. 

It  Is  my  observation  that  life-insurance 
salesmen  are  among  the  most  Independent 
of  all  people.  Certainly  none  of  them  I 
know  favor  socialism,  but  some  people  con- 
sider social  security  to  be  socialistic. 

The  same  relationship  with  regard  to  one 
complementing  the  other  exUts  with  respect 
to  national  life  Insurance  that  was  sold  to 
veterans  during  the  recent  war.  I  have  had 
life-insurance  salesmen  tell  me  that  the 
national  life  insurance  program  and  the 
scclal-securlty  program  have  helped  your 
business.  From  the  rapid  expansion  which 
you  are  enjoying.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  have  hurt  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent people  from  going  communistic  Is  to 
make  each  one  a  sm.all  capitalist.  If  our 
pei  ule  can  own  a  little  properly,  can  have 
dec*MU  clothing  and  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  can  give  their  children 
an  opportunity  for  education  and  Jobs.  I 
have  no  fear  of  our  succumbing  to  foreign 
isms.  Thus  far.  In  my  opinion.  Government 
programs  actually  Initiated  have  helped  to 
set  up  safeguards  against  socialism  and  com- 
munism. 


A  third  complaint  made  by  all  of  us  haa 
to  do  with  the  high  taxes  we  have  to  pay. 
If  you  will  recall  the  story  of  the  Federal 
budget,  you  will  understand  why  t  ixes  are 
high.  High  taxes  are  due  primarily  to  wars 
and  preparations  for  peace.  Conirtry  to 
what  some  would  have  you  believe,  :hey  are 
not  due  primarily  to  Government  ilomestlc 
programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1939.  this  country 
spent  about  tl. 500.000.000  more  f(  r  s*x:lal 
welfare,  health  and  security  than  In  1910. 
There  are  items  which  when  combln?d  make 
the  nonwar  ex{>ense  of  1930  greater  than  In 
1939.  However,  the  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional Income  devoted  In  1950  to  j  rograms 
outside  national  defense.  InternatlDnal  af- 
fairs and  finance,  veterans'  services  a  id  t)ene- 
fits.  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  actu- 
ally less  than  In  1939.  For  example  nonwar 
related  programs  In  1950  came  to  s. round  5 
pjrcent  of  the  national  Income  as  c  impared 
With  atKJUt  9  percent  of  the  national  Income 
for  these  programs  In  1939. 

I  would  not  leave  with  you  the  thought 
that  all  Is  well  with  the  Nation"  i  affairs. 
However,  there  Is  more  reason  for  hope  and 
confidence  than  for  despair.  The  outlook 
for  your  business  Is  especially  brig  it.  Pre- 
dictions are  that  by  1950  there  will  )e  8.0OO.- 
COO  more  families  than  now.  Pc  pulatlon 
growth  Is  expected  to  be  9  percent  Nearly 
everyone — conservatives  and  liberals  alike — 
predict  a  continuous  and  steady  e  cpanslon 
of  the  American  economy.  Work<  r's  pur- 
chaslns;  power  has  Improved  36  percent  over 
the  last  9  years,  according  to  the  B  ireau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Expectation  for  fi  ture  In- 
creases is  good.  All  these  developments  por- 
tend many  more  life-insurance  pro6p<'Cts.  and 
a  much  larger  volume  of  business  taan  you 
have  ever  had. 

We  would  be  unrealistic  and  derelict  In  our 
responsibilities  If  we  refused  to  face  the  seri- 
ous world  and  domestic  problems  which  con- 
front us  Yet  I  feel  confident  that  we  can 
solve  these  problems.  We  must  do  so.  To 
face  the  future  with  optimism  as  Illustrated 
by  the  successful  convention  which  you  are 
holding  here  Is  one  means  of  building  a 
sound  American  economy  and  thus  helping 
to  make  it  possible  to  preserve  a  strong  na- 
tion of  hope  and  success  for  us  all. 


Switchmen's  Sbrike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSE^JTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  herewith  include  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Hill,  local  chair- 
man of  Pratt* Lodge.  No.  734.  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
at  Pratt.  Kans.: 

House  or  Ri:p«esi:nt stives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  S.  1950. 
Mr   D   K.  Hill. 

Local  diairman.  Pratt  Lodge.  No.  734, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotire 
Firemen  and  Enginemen, 

Pratt.  Kans. 
De.\r  Mh    Hill:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  recent  date  and  am  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

You  are  correct  In  your  understanding 
that  I  am  receiving  communications  urging 
that  legislation  be  passed  which  will  ban 
strikes  and  provide  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion   of    labor    d.sputcs    on    our    railroads. 
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These  communications  arc  from  farmers, 
some  of  whom  are  piling  their  wheat  on  the 
ground  because  no  transportation  is  avail- 
able; from  Tarmers  who  are  unable  to  secure 
fuel  oil  and  ether  harvest  supplies;  and  from 
■till  other  farmers  who  are  situated  In  the 
drought  area  and  whose  livestock  Is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  feed  because  of  the  rallro.id 
strike.  They  are  coming  from  btisinessmen 
who  are  unable  to  replace  their  stocks.  They 
come  from  the  owners  and  operators  of  grain 
elevators  who  have  had  to  close  their  doors 
and  go  out  cf  business  temporarily  because 
their  elevators  are  full  of  wheat  and  no  rail- 
road transportation  Is  available. 

They  come  from  people  cf  various  occupa- 
tions who  believe  that  something  i«  wrong 
when  the  leaders  of  a  small  group  of  rail- 
road employees  can  tie  up  a  transportation 
system  and  utterly  paralyze  the  business 
activities  of  great  areas  of  this  country  They 
come  from  people  who  recall  the  strike  of 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  Santa  Fe  and 
foiu'  other  railroads,  conducted  by  ycur  or- 

fanlzation.  In  which  It  was  demanded  that 
be  railroads  put  a  second  fireman  on  Diesel 
engines  They  come  from  people  who  have 
witnessed  what  John  L.  Lewis  has  done  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  by  preventing  the 
production  of  coal,  which  not  only  paralyzed 
the  Industry  of  great  areas,  but  which  re- 
sulted in  distress  and  suffering  on  the  part 
of  many  thousands  of  people  because  of  lack 
of  fuel 

I  can  understand  why  these  people  are  de- 
manding legislation  which  wUl  protect  the 
public  from  Just  such  catastrophes  as  we 
now  have  as  a  result  of  this  switchmen's 
strike  I  think  you  can  understand  it  too. 
And  you  can  understand  also.  I  think,  that 
while  the  public  is  patient  there  Is  a  limit 
to  that  patience. 

The  Diesel  strike  of  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
the  present  one  are  clear  indications  that  the 
statesmanship  in  railroad  labor  which  was 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926  Is  now  sadly  lacking.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  deservecUy  l)een  con- 
sidered a  great  piece  of  legislation.  For  many 
years  through  good  times  and  bad  It  operated 
successfully  It  Is  Just  as  good  today  as  it 
ever  was  But  It  is  not  functioning  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  leaders  of  railroad 
labor  are  not  satisfied  to  let  It  function.  They 
have  taken  the  poslticn  In  recent  years  that 
unless  the  decisions  of  the  fact-finding 
b<oards  are  100  percent  for  the  unions  they 
should  not  be  accepted.  Such  an  attitude 
will  kill  any  law  and  especially  one  which 
depends  for  Its  success  upon  the  good  faith 
cf  those  who  operate  imder  it. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  railroad  manazement. 
I  am  neither  commending  nor  criticizing 
railroad  management  at  this  time.  Manage- 
ment  is  fully  capable  of  presenting  Its  own 
case  and  the  railroad  labor  organizations  are 
certainly  capable  of  criticizing  railroad  man- 
agement where  It  needs  to  be  criticized.  I 
am  speaking  only  for  the  public  which  has 
a  far  greater  concern  than  either  manage- 
ment or  labor  in  strikes  which  Involve  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  as  does 
every  railroad  strike. 

In  your  letter  you  refer  to  free  enterprise 
and  say  that  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  same.  Btit 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  contend  that 
we  have  free  enterprise  when  the  leaders  of 
a  small  group  of  4.000  men  can.  by  calling  a 
strike,  paralyze  great  transportation  systems 
with  the  resulting  financial  loss  and  damage 
and  danger  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people.  Such  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
free  enterprise.  It  Is  a  dictatorship  not  by 
the  Government  but  by  private  Individuals 
who  have  set  themselves  above  the  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people. 

Power  brings  responsibility  and  the  power 
which  comes  from  leadership  In  labor  unions 
Imposes  a  responsibility  not  only  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  unions  but  to  the  pubUc 
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as  well.  If  this  public  responslbUity  Is  to 
be  Ignored  then  the  power  aUl  have  to  b« 
taken  away. 

You  deplore  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  strikes  in  the  railroads. 
But  If  such  legislation  comes  It  will  come 
tor  one  reason  and  one  reason  only;  namely. 
that  the  unwise  and  arrcHjant  leadership 
shown  by  the  heads  of  railroid  labor  organi- 
zations.    They  will  bring  it  on  themselves. 

No  group  of  people  In  this  country  has 
ever  gotten  anyVhere  by  tak.ng  the  attitude 
that  the  public  be  damned  Business  and 
Industry  have  found  this  out  in  the  past  and 
if  labor  organizations  haven't  found  It  out 
already  they  will  In  the  near  future. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  I'.ne  railroad  men 
of  this  country.  They  a.'-e  a  splendid  group 
of  citizens  performing  well  the  Important 
work  which  it  Is  theirs  to  do.  I  know  hun- 
dreds of  them.  They  are  my  friends.  I 
consider  you  mv  friend.  And  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  the  friendliest  spirit  possible. 
But  I  would  not  be  a  real  fr.end  to  you  and 
all  the  other  fine  railroad  men  whom  I  know 
If  I  did  not  speak  frankly  at  this  time. 
Very   sincerely   yours. 

Cliftoed  R.  Hop*. 


Stranfc  Be^ellows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  of 
our  super-patriotic  and  hyper-hysterical 
Americans  find  themselves  in  very 
strange  comiJany  these  days.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  its  unrelenting  attacks 
upon  President  Truman  and  his  admin- 
istration, sounds  very  much  like  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Spreading  venom  in  our  midst  has  long 
been  an  art  in  which  Colonel  McCormick 
and  his  Chicago  Tribune  have  excelled. 
They  thrive  on  confusing  the  minds  of 
our  people,  in  wartime  no  less  than  in 
times  of  f>eace.  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency as  in  periods  of  tranquility. 
Hatred,  bigotry,  intolerance,  prejudice, 
suspicion — these  are  the  wares  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  is  peddling  day  in  and  day 
out.  All  this  has  finally  landed  the  '"Col- 
onel" and  his  mouthpiece  in  a  blind  al- 
ley in  ihe  re^^e^J^d  company  of  another 
great  spokesman  for  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  Daily  Worker.  The  extremes 
find  that  they  have  much  in  common — 
their  hatred  of  American  Ufe  and  the 
American  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  June  29.  1950. 
makes  good  reading: 

CoMP.*jfT  Thtt  Ktet 

One  of  the  more  interesting  corollaries  of 
this  Korean  crisis  has  been  a  general  ex- 
change of  bedfellows  all  over  the  place. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  the  Communists  have 
found  themselves  a  brand-new  set  of  fellow 
travelers. 

The  party  line  on  President  Truman's  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  poUcy  In  the  Far  East 
has  been  set  forth  in  an  editorial  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  mouthpiece.  Pravda.  Pravd-i"s 
main  point  is  tliai  the  Presideni  in  ordering 


American  planes  and  warships  to  stipport 
the  resistance  In  South  Korea  has  usurped 
an  authority  be  does  not  rightfully  possess. 

"Who  authorized  the  American  Govern - 
ment  |L  e.,  Vtr.  Truman]  to  take  this  step? 
In  putting  Its  Armed  Forces  Into  action,  did 
the  United  States  Government  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations  on  its 
policy  about  their  loyalty,  to  which  Trunum 
and  Acheson  make  such  a  display?  •  •  • 
It  was  not  the  United  Nations,  nor  any  other 
international  body,  that  authorized  the  Gov. 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  take  these 
aclons  with  regard  to  Korea  and  Clilna  that 
Truman  announced  yesterday." 

Interestingly  enough,  this  very  same  point 
of  Illegality  has  been  raised  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Its  Washington  outlet.  Where 
Pravda  feels  that  Mr.  Truman  had  no  right 
to  take  any  action  about  the  Korean  war 
without  an  explicit  mandate  from  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  (Of  which  Russia,  of  course,  ts 
a  member! ,  the  Tribvme  feels  that  only  the 
Congress  had  the  right  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  about  Korea.  Therefore,  says  the 
Tribune,  the  President's  statement  "is  an 
lUegal  declaration  of  war.  It  Is  bealde  the 
point  to  say  that  Congress  may  or  will  back 
Mr.  Truman.  The  fact  ts  that  Congress  has 
not  been  consulted." 

It  almost  seemed  as  If  the  Trlbtmes  words 
were  taken  out  of  the  mouth  ot  Representa- 
tive Vrro  Ma«c.%ntonio,  or  vice  versa.  The 
President,  asserted  Mr.  BilAacAirroino.  haa 
"usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  by  d  Glar- 
ing war  without  Its  consent  " 
•  There  is  ret  another  point  on  which  Col- 
onel McCormlck's  boys  in  the  Tribune  Tower. 
Chicago,  and  Comrade  Stalin's  boys  In  the 
Daily  Worker  on  East  Thirteenth  Street.  New 
York,  appear  to  agree.  Both  t>elleve  that 
Mr.  Truman  has  been  impelled  by  other  mo- 
tiveg^fhan  a  benevolent  Interest  In  the  well 
being  of  the  world.  The  Tribune  thinks  Mr. 
Truman  is  rushing  us  into  war  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  ward  off  political  defeat. 

"Mr.  Truman's  thinking.  If  that  ts  the 
word  for  it.  is  •  •  •  confused  by  his 
own  political  troubles.  A  month  ago  his 
man.  Senator  Pepph.  was  licked  In  Florida, 
and  on  Saturday  his  man.  Senator  Gsahax. 
was  licked  In  North  Carolina.  The  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Ohio  said  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  was  half  Inclined  to  vote  for 
Mr  Truman's  leading  Republican  opponent. 
Senator  Tatt.  B4r.  Truman's  political  for- 
tunes are  ebbing.    He  could  use  a  war." 

The  official  pronouncement  by  the  National 
Secretariat  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Amer- 
ica, has  to  be  sure,  a  slightly  different  ver- 
sion of  the  Presidents  motives.  He  is.  say 
the  comrades,  simply  obeying  the  will  of  his 
masters  ^n  Wall  Street. 

"These  war  moves  of  armed  Intervention 
are  only  in  the  Interest  of  the  powerftU 
bankers  who  mint  their  profits  from  the 
lives  of  the  plain  people  here  and  through- 
out the  wcrld." 

But  whether  Mr.  Truman's  motive  Is  politi- 
cal panic  or  economic  cupidity,  the  Tribune 
and  the  Daily  Worker  dr»w  precisely  the 
same  moral.  "Not  one  American  in  a  thou- 
sand says  the  Tribune,  "believes  that  the  de- 
fense of  Korea  is  worth  the  life  of  a  husband, 
a  son.  or  a  brother."  "The  interest,  the  will 
of  the  Amer.can  people,"  sajrs  the  Worker, 
"is  for  peace.  •  •  •  Otir  country,  otir 
sons,  our  daughters  are  In  grave  danger." 

Oh.  well,  it  all  goes  to  prove  that  no  mat- 
ter what  position  you  take,  if  you  stay  there 
long  enough  you'll  sudden.'-  find  the  com- 
rades by  your  side.  Nor  is  this  the  first 
time  they  have  found  themselves  places  oa 
the  bench  beside  the  Tribune.  There  was 
also,  you  remember,  the  little  interlude  of 
the  Hiiler-Molotov  pact.  Yet  It  would  be 
both  sad  and  unjust  if  (applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  gTJLilt  by  association)  people  shotild 
now  begin  to  r-fer  to  the  Tribune  as  Ihs 
prairie  edition  of  Pravda. 


<^f; 
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Koreaa  Acjrcstioa 


KXl  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATI\13 

Wrdnrsdcv.  J^»f  7.  1950 


Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  current  developments  in  the  Far 
Ea5t  I  de&ire  to  caU  to  the  attenuon  ot 
my  coUeagws  the  followtne  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  H.  1950.  I  am 
xnalung  s^mUar  appeals  to  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense    and  the  Secretary    of  Uie 

Navy:  _ 

Hov-sx  c*  RxyirstxTATivrs, 

WAS>:i^gion.  Julji  il,  1950. 
The  PuisrDtJT. 

Tte  W'-.ue  Hcusf. 

»'cx.>:jnytcm  D  C. 
r»t«  um.  P«ixxM3rr.  Th«  blow  has  f^'en. 
In  lat  uglT  r**:itT  or  me  naked  Korean  ag- 
rr^si^n  ibe  tri:«  nature  ct  iniernauonal 
communism  Is  revwiwl  for  all  to  see.  U 
m^as  in  far-aw?.T  KarcA  that  this  blow  de- 
■cen<le<l  but  it  mi£iit  have  been  and  It  rnay 
gun  be  repeated  in  Turkey.  Iran,  the  Balkans, 
or  eT«n  cioaer  to  home. 

The  Commvinista  ha\e  already  had  their 
answer  m  unmisiakabie  terms.  Thanks  to 
your  courageous  and  unflinching  leadership. 
Americans  have  raUied  as  one  people  to  give 
that  answer  And  In  this  hour  of  trial,  most 
of  the  free  nations  oX  the  world  have  clcsed 
ranks  behind  us. 

So  gi«at  was  the  crisis  confronting  us  and 
•o  great  was  your  response  to  It  that  parti- 
aan  diflerences  have  been  stilled.     The  sltua- 
Ucn    ca:>d    lor   unity,    and   once    again,    as 
tb«y  always  hare  in  the  past,  the  American 
pccplc  har«  nsen  to  the  challenge. 
^But  in  the  exaltation  cf  the  moment  we 
must  not  loee  sicht  of  the  grtm  days  that 
Ue  ahe««L     We  face  brutal   and  determined 
afgrcMors.     In    their    n_ad    drive    to    power, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Jap- 
anese milltarisia.  they  wUl  fit*;p  at  nothir.g. 
»o  one  can  foreaee  what  new  demands  will 
be  made  on  the  force*  of  peace  and  freedoni. 
Wll'  the  aggressors  attack  cur  Seventh  F.eet 
which    plows    the    waters    between    Formosa 
and  the  Chinese  mainland?     WUl  they  spU 
their  herded  forces  over  the  bonier  Into  In- 
tjochlna?     Will  they  seek  to  subvert  the  Phil- 
ippines Republic?     Will  t.^ey  set  In  motion  a 
rew    maelstrom    in    the   Middle   East'     Will 
they  piun«e  into  western  Europe  avl  set  the 
entire  world  aflame  once  again? 

No  one  can  yet  foresee  what  consequenc-s 
may  arise  from  this  Incident  In  little-known 
Korea      We  do  know,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can plane*  and  ship*  are  already  deeply  en- 
Kagedlhere.     We   do  know   that   Americans 
once  sgain  are  fJghtlng  and  dying  for  peace 
and  freedom.     They  must  be  given  material 
and    moral    support    without    stmt.     Not    a 
.ln«le  American   life  must   be  lost   for   lack 
of  proper  equipment.     And  since  the  extent 
ol  the  task  ahead  is  stUl  undetermined,  we 
must  marahal  »U  practicable  strenr-h  b'jth 
mUilary  and  clvtlian  to  meet  any  eventuality. 
Ortalnly.  we  can  Ul  ailord  to  have  Idls 
tboM  planu  and  the  men   with   the  skUia 
U>  operate  them  which  can  repair,  reequlp. 
and   iroduc*   the   instrumenu   lor  quelling 
tarmtuja       Tet  that   Is   precisely  what   u 
^^nlnc  at  the  New  Tork  Wavy  Yard.  Mr. 
PnSdent.     Many  <4  its  loyal,  highly -skilled 
and   long-«kP«rt«»ced    men    have    remained 
103*  because  ol  false  economy       When   the 
Oder  wee  !»▼«  »*^  y***  ^^'^^  "^^'*  *^*'* 


reduced  the  working  force  In  this  (rreat  plant 
from  la.aas  to  3  385.  I  vigorously  protested. 
1  ursed  the  Defense  Secretary  m  a  letter 
dated  September  28.  1949.  that  In  the  inter- 
est of  national  security  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  strengthen  our  defenses,  and  that 
the  nav.<il  construction  and  repair  program 
underway  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  be 
carried  out.  I  also  wrote  you  under  dale 
of  October  1.  1M9.  that  'This  is  certainly  no 
time  to  cut  down  on  our  n.itloual  defense, 
even  In  the  name  of  econotay.  To  carry 
weight  against  Russia  In  international  coun- 
cils, to  make  war  if  war  is  thrust  upon  us. 
we  shall  need  a  defense  ors;anizatlon  of 
maximum  efficiency  in  full  bein^.' 

There  should  now  be  no  question  of  the 
unzency  for  getting  the  Ne:*-  York  Navy  Yard 
and  similar  establishments  back  Into  high 
gear.  I  strongly  urge  that  steps  toward  this 
end  be  taken  at  once.  Our  men  on  the 
firing  Une  In  Korea  and  wherever  else  Inter- 
national ccmmun:sm  shows  Its  aggressive 
♦ice  will  need  the  equipment  which  these 
plants  alone  can  produce. 
Respectfully   ycurs. 

Louis  B.  Hixle«. 
Member  of  Congress. 


of  the  department  heads.  Since  it  In 
clear  from  the  lamRuage  of  the  bill  and 
the  report  that  it  is  the  intention  to  ?ive 
every  reasonable  protection  to  those  un- 
justly accused.  I  shaU  oppose  the  MiUer 
amendment. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  which  gives  an 
affected  officer  or  employee  the  right  to 
seek  or  accept  employment  in  any  other 
Government  department  is  further  evi- 
dence of  our  desire  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  provide  that  proper  bal- 
ance which  should  exist  between  national 
and  individual  interests. 


National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  .\RKaNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Ustened  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller  1  and  others  in  support  of 
the  amendment  giving  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  certain  review  authority, 
where  employees  are  deemed  poor  secu- 
rity nsks.  While  I  fully  apppreciate  the 
fine  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia over  the  possibility  of  unjustly  de- 
priving an  employee  of  his  rights,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  adequate  safeguards  will 
be  available  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  problem  is  prunarily  one  of  ad- 
ministrauve  procedure,  rather  than  of 
basic  civU  rights.  There  are  risks  in- 
volved, whatever  our  decision  on  the 
Miller  amendment,  but  I  have  a  strong 
faith  m  the  department  heads'  sense  of 
responsibility  to  individuals  charged  with 
being  poor  security  risks  as  well  as  to 
the  national  security  interests.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  the  Miller 
amendment. 

I  am  reluctant  to  help  make  more 
cumbersome  the  procedures  by  which 
services  of  employees  in  the  so-called 
sensitive  agencies  may  be  terminated, 
where  the  national  security  requires  such 
termination. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  precedents  and  traditions 
having  greater  force,  sometimes,  than 
statutory  law.  which  make  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  often  Impossible,  the  termi- 
nation of  services  of  undesirable  em- 
ployees; and  this  is  not  good  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  public  interest  wiU  be  better  served 
by  fixing  more  clearly  the  respons.bility 


The  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATrVES 

Friday.  July  7.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  news  article  from  the  Journal 
Herald  of  Dayton.  Ohio.  This  article  was 
written  by  Hon.  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  for  10  years  a  very  able  and  influ- 
ential Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald is  a  prominent  lawyer  and  while 
in  Congress  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Thi  Welt.ire  St.\ti 
Enrroa  or  the  JocraNAi,  HKaALo; 

Your  reference  to  the  phrase  "welfare 
state"  In  your  leading  editorial  of  June  15, 
prompts  me  to  relate  the  following  fable, 
which  may  be  apropos. 

Two  fleas  decided  to  marry  and  settle 
down.  The  ceremony  performed,  they  se- 
lected a  big  inactive  dog  and  took  up  their 
abode. 

Life  was  sweet  and  rosy.  Food,  shelter, 
and  heat  were  provided  from  a  central-con- 
trol sotirce.  Freedom  from  want  and  fear 
became  a  reality.  With  a  housing  imlt  In 
every  wrinkle,  the  fleas  had  little  to  do  other 
than  eat.  sleep,  and  multiply. 

The  dog  seldom  scratched.  He  never  In 
any  other  manner  upset  the  tranquillity  of 
his  "citizens."  Selfish,  material  rights  were 
subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  fleas,  who 
enjoyed  this  abundant  sheltered  life.  They 
multiplied  amazingly. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  old  dog  grew 
weary  and  debilitated.  Could  be  the  fleas 
were  too  voracious  In  their  appetites.  Un- 
able longer  to  support  this  hungry  and  non- 
productive citizenry,  the  dos;  wandered  Into 
the  wilderness  and  passed  away. 

Panic  reigned  among  the  fleas.  They  raced 
from  tip  of  tall  to  nose,  shouting  *  The  eco- 
nomic system  has  let  us  down." 

Many  of  the  panic-stricken  horde,  disil- 
lusioned and  without  sustenance,  and  totally 
incapacitated  to  seek  a  new  livelih.xxl.  died 
on  the  spot.  Others  trudged  on  to  face  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  world,  dying  as  they 
Uied  to  thumb  a  ride  to  the  next  dog. 

With  Initiative,  a  will  to  do  a  fair  day's 
work,  a  bit  of  discipline,  plus  self-reliance. 
the  fleas  would  be  living  today,  and  so  would 

the  dog. 

Rot  O  FrrzckaaLD. 
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Prirate  and  Public  Power  Cacnot  Meet 
Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1950 

Mr  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, an  editorial  in  the  July  3.  1950.  issue 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  combined  efforts  of  public 
and  private  power  production  cannot 
meet  the  ever -increasing  demand.  It  is 
not  a  questreft-of  whether  or  not  public 
and  prrvate  power  can  Uve  together,  but 
whether  or  not  by  their  joint  efforts  in 
the  production  of  power  they  can  keep 
even  reasonably  close  to  the  national  re- 
quirements. The  Sacramento  Bee  edi- 
torial, I  think,  will  be  of  intere.st  to  those 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  public 
power  production  is  putting  the  private 
power  companies  out  of  business.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Privati  Utilities  Shocxd  Put  Awat  Crying 
Towel 

The  current  Issue  of  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  of  Washington  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  an  extensive  research 
into  what  has  been  doing  in  the  field  of 
electric  power  development  In  the  United 
States  in  the  past  few  years. 

One  thing  It  discovered  Is  that  the  demand 
for  power  is  expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Another  thing  which  becomes  immediately 
apparent  from  its  Investigation  Is  that  the 
continued  Caisandra  wailinga  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  about  what  public 
power  is  doing  to  them  In  particular  and 
"free  enterprise  '  In  general  are  100  percent 
hokum. 

For  Instance,  a  striking  chart  published 
by  this  weekly  shews  privately  owned  utility 
generating  capacity  in  1951  will  reach  61.- 
000.000  kilowatts.  20.000.000  more  than  In 
1945.  a  50  percent  increase  in  6  years. 

Is  that  a  picture  of  a  melon  withering  on 
the  vine? 

On  the  other  hand,  public  power  agencies 
In  the  same  period  will  have  added  only  5,- 
200.000   kilowatts  to  their   production. 

Their  tctal  output  will  remain,  as  In  1945, 
about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 

The  News  goes  on  to  say: 

"Spending  totals,  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  also  point  up  the  trends  in  power 
development.  Spending  figures  show  private 
companies  investment  of  about  M.050,000,- 
000  in  new  generators,  transmission  lines, 
and  other  facilities  in  the  1945-50  period. 
Federal  expenditures,  by  unofficial  estimate, 
amount  to  about  $1,597,000,000  In  this  same 
period.  Cities,  States,  other  power  units  in- 
vested around  •1.500.000,000  during  these 
years. 

"In  othei  words,  privately  owned  electric 
power  companies  are  building  new  plants  and 
putting  up  lines  about  three  times  as  fast  as 
all  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  com- 
bined. That  is  the  national  over-all  pic- 
ture "* 

And  the  over-all  picture  strikingly  bears 
out  the  recent  statement  made  in  Sacra- 
mento by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
William  E.  Warne  that  It  will  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both  public  and  private 
power  agencies  "to  expand  power  develop- 
ment fast  enough  to  sustain  our  dynamic 
economy.  ■ 

Is  it  not  about  tlm.e  for  the  privately  owned 
utilities  to  put  away  the  crying  towel? 


They  should  in  fact  be  grateful  to  public 
power. 

It  has  provided  the  spur  which  has  goaded 
them  on  to  enjoy  their  greatest  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity. 


Wamini;  oi  Korean  Sitvation  4  Years  A^o 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  4 
years  ago  I  took  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  urged  positive  action  by  our  State 
Department  in  Korea.  The  speech  I 
made  that  day — Tuesday.  Bfarch  4. 
1947 — is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  reading 
today.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  that  speech,  and  in  view 
of  our  present  desp>erate  situation  in 
Korea.  I  commend  it  to  Members  of  the 
present  Congress  and  those  of  our  execu- 
tive and  military  departments  who  may 
be  interested: 

Speech  bt  Hon  Pactl  W.  Shafir.  or  Michigan, 

TrrsDAT,  March  4.  1947.  Pace  1649,  Con- 
gressional Record 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
boundary  lines  in  the  world  today  is  in  Korea. 

It  was  created  artificially  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It 
was  done  In  secret  and  without  either  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  American  people. 
It  splits  the  Korean  nation  asunder. 

Korea  is  back  in  the  headlines  today. 
These  headlines  are  fraught  with  the  gravest 
peril. 

On  one  side  of  the  line,  and  In  control  of 
10.000.000  unhappy  Koreans,  Is  a  huge  mili- 
tary force  of  Soviet  Russia.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  line,  and  in  control  of  20.000,000 
unnappy  Koreans,  is  a  relatively  small  mili- 
tary  force  of   the   United   States   Army. 

Soviet  and  American  troops  were  reported 
the  other  day  to  have  exchanged  shots  across 
this  infamous  and  abominable  boundary, 
the   thirty-eighth   parallel. 

Our  American  commander,  Lt.  Gen.  John 
R.  Hodge,  back  in  Washington  to  report 
on  Korea,  says  the  Russians  are  creating 
In  their  zone  a  slave  army  of  nearly  half  a 
million  Koreans.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  Korean  people  and  their  leaders  in  the 
south  want  their  own  representative  gov- 
ernment. But  Russia  tolerates  no  freedom 
near  its  doorstep.  Accordingly,  it  has  marked 
Korea  as  its  next  victim. 

We  are  told  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Right  now  a  repetition  of  the  vilest  sort  Is 
working  Itself  out  with  results  that  may  be 
disastrous  for  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  how  Poland  was  sold  down 
the  river  in  a  power-politics  deal  that  bene- 
fited no  country  except  Soviet  Russia.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  is  now  happening  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world — In  Korea. 

Russia  wanted  control  of  Poland  and  she 
got  it  In  a  secret  deal.  Russia  also  wanted 
control  of  Korea,  and  she  Is  In  possession  of 
the  northern  hall  of  that  country  as  the  re- 
sult of  still  another  secret  deal. 

We  all  know  that  Korea  is  a  friendly  coun- 
try. The  Koreans  fought  valiantly  against 
our  common  enemy — Japan — for  40  yean. 
We  all  know  that  Koreans  were  promised 
their  Independence  at  the  Cairo  meeting  at- 
tended by  BocweTelt.  Churchill,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  We  know  that  this  promise  of 
Independence  was  reafBrmed  at  Potsdam, 
uUh  Russia  sitting  in. 


We  look  at  a  map  and  we  see  Korea  split 
In  two.  Just  as  Poland.  We  see  that  the  Red 
army  of  occupation  is  sitting  In  northern 
Korea,  down  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
We  know  an  American  force  is  occupying 
southern  Korea,  waiting  till  the  Russians 
agree  to  withdraw  so  the  Americans  can 
leave,  too.  and  give  the  Koreans  their  Inde- 
pendence. But  there  are  no  signs  that  th« 
Russians  have  any  Intention  of  getting  out. 
Instead,  they  are  digging  In. 

The  Russians  poured  into  Korea  dvulng  tba 
last  week  of  the  war  Just  as  fast  as  they  wcr* 
able  to  get  there.  Mthougb  there  was  no 
fighiiug.  the  Russians  went  in  with  a  force 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  They  pushed 
right  up  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  line  and 
began  to  fortify  it  as  though  It  were  tbe  per- 
manent boundary  of  a  hostile  power.  Th« 
only  powtT  on  tbe  other  side  oi  the  line  was  a  ^ 
small  force  of  Americans.  The  Amcrleazw 
haven't  fortified  their  position.  They  didn't 
crowd  up  to  the  Russian  line,  but  left  m 
neutral  no-man's  land  2  or  3  miles  deep  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Red  army. 

Tbe  Russians  at  once  diroppe^  an  Iron  cur- 
tain down  along  tbe  thirty-eighth  parallel 
line.  Tbey  refused  to  let  newapapormen  Into 
their  zone.  They  would  not  even  let  oAelal 
representatives  of  the  American  Army  go  in. 
They  stopped  all  trade  and  all  travel  back 
and  forth  across  the  line.  They  shut  It  up 
so  tight  that  they  won't  even  broadcast 
weather  Information  from  the  northern  Eone 
to  American  weather  stations  In  the  south. 

Inside  their  zone  in  Korea  the  Russians 
have  appplied  the  same  tactics  they  have 
used  in  Poland  and  elsewhere.  Tbey  have 
clamped  on  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  They 
have  prohibited  freedom  of  speech,  so  the 
Koreans  couldn't  criticize  what  they  are  do- 
ing They  keep  out  all  news  from  the  out- 
side world,  so  they  can  tell  the  Koreans 
Just  exactly  what  they  want  them  to  hear. 
They  plaster  all  the  towns  with  plcttires  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  and  they  fill  the  news- 
papers and  air  waves  with  Communist  propa- 
ganda. And  they  forbid  any  Korean  to  listen 
to  any  radio  program  from  outside. 

The  Russians  are  hurrying  Just  as  fast  as 
they  can  to  make  northern  Korea  a  Commu- 
nist state.  They  have  brought  back  Into 
their  zone  several  hundred  thousand  Koreans 
who  had  fled  to  Siberia  to  escape  the  Japs, 
and  who  have  been  indoctrinated  with  com- 
munism They  have  set  up  a  puppet  Com- 
munist administration  which  they  claim 
allows  '"self-government"  to  the  Koreans  In 
their  zone.  And  they  are  using  three  meth- 
ods to  make  Communists  of  as  many  as  they 
can  of  the  10.000.000  Koreajas  who  are  cap- 
tive north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

These  three  methods  are  force,  bribery, 
and  exile.  Let  us  examine  them  one  at  • 
time. 

The  first  method  has  all  the  Communist 
totalitarian  earmarks  of  sheer  terrorism. 
For  the  first  2  months  of  their  occupation, 
the  Russians  turned  their  army  loose  on  the 
people  to  rape.  loot,  and  brutalize  Just  as 
they  pleased.  When  a  semblance  of  "order" 
was  restored,  it  was  the  order  of  the  prison 
house.  Koreans  were  not  allowed  to  travel 
outside  their  own  villages  without  papers  of 
Identification — and  they  can  only  get  those 
papers  after  they  have  convinced  their  Rus- 
sian masters  that  they  wUl  be  "good"  collab- 
orators with  the  Communist  regime. 

Tbe  Russians  also  announced  that  all 
Koreans  who  had  coUaborated  with  the  Jape 
should  be  punished.  They  decided  at  the 
start  that  all  Koreans  who  owned  property 
were  Japanese  coUaborators.  So  they  seized 
their  property  and  put  the  Koreans  in  Jail. 
They  took  Cho  Man  Slk.  the  Korean  patriot 
leader  at  the  north,  and  tried  to  make  him 
head  of  the  Communist  regime.  When  Cho 
Man  Slk  refused  to  cooperate  with  them,  they 
threw  him  in  jail.  He  has  never  been  heard 
from  since. 
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Tb*  RiissUAiit  tn  Northern  Korea  have 
BUKl«  tt  p*rf«ctlT  plain  to  the  p>eople  there 
that  the  onW  way  to  be  safe  Is  to  Rive  up 
thflr  nattonic  pairtoilsm  and  support  the 
Rusftaa  plans 

Their  jecond  method  of  impoatnf  a  Cotn- 
munm  «»t»  la  ty  biiberv.  They  took  over 
ail  jap*n«a»-o«Tjfd  property,  and  all  the 
landholdmgs  of  the  rich  Koreans  as  well. 
They  then  proceeded  to  redistribute  the  farm 
land*.  They  bad  some  2.0CO.0OO  aores  of 
•rmMe  land  in  their  poaseasJon.  and  here  s 
what  tbev  d.d  «ith  It  They  dlvid««d  It  up 
Into  communes.  They  then  told  the  Ko- 
rean peasants  that  in  cxxler  to  hold  any  land 
In  a  commune,  they  would  have  to  work  with 
the  communist  Party.  The  choice  was  to 
play  the  Russian  pame.  or  to  starve. 

Actuallv.  this  land  redistribution  was  a 
fl^antic  fake  The  Russians  told  the  Korean 
farmers  that  the  old  share-crop  system  of 
payins  half  their  crop  to  the  landlords  as 
reiit  *as  a  crime.  That  extortion,  they  said, 
was  ended  bv  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Com- 
munists But.  they  explained,  of  course,  the 
new  government  had  to  be  supported  by 
taxes.  And  fcr  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
taxes  would  be  the  same  50  percent  of  the 
crops. 

The  Korean  peasanu,  naturally,  were  help- 
less to  oppose  the  Red  cxmy's  will.  What- 
ever the  terms  offered,  they  bad  to  accept. 
So  they  moved  back  onto  the  same  old  farma, 
and  operated  them  In  the  same  old  way. 
But  now  tiUe  resta  In  the  Communist  Party, 
and  they  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Com- 
munist state. 

The  third  method  the  Russians  have  used 
la  exile.  There  have  been  many  Koreans  who 
would  not  accept  the  new  reflme  on  the 
Russiai.  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
generally  so  weU-behaved  that  there  was  no 
ezctiae  for  executing  them  or  throwing  them 
in  Jsill.  TO  the«e  Koreans  the  Russians  gave 
the  opportunity  to  escape.  They  could  leave 
all  their  property  behind,  and  sneak  down 
throtigh  the  mountains  to  the  American 
K>ne.  Thousands  of  patriotic  Koreans  ac- 
cepted that  choice.  They  left  their  property, 
their  friends,  and  their  heme  communities 
behind  to  Join  their  20.000  000  fellows  south 
of  the  thirty-eighth  paraUel. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  In  Korea 
today.  It  Is  a  system  based  on  agreements 
made  in  secret,  and  It  operates  in  secret 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  the  Russians  have 
dropped  across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  line. 
But  it  Is  far  from  being  the  whole  story. 

In  northern  Korea  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  establish  communism  so  firmly  'hat  they 
will  always  hav*  a  Communist  regime  there 
to  help  them  dominate  the  future  of  the 
country.  But  they  also  are  spreading  com- 
munism through  the  American-occupied 
south  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

In  order  to  get  money  with  which  to  do 
this  they  substituted  a  military  currency  for 
the  6.000.0CO.OOO  paper  yen  in  circulation  In 
their  rone.  The  Americans  have  kept  the 
paper  yen  in  the  south,  so  an  the  five  billions 
the  Russians  have  acquired  have  been  avail- 
able for  their  propaganda  activitle*  In  the 
south. 

The  question  Is.  What  does  the  United 
States  Intend  to  do  to  block  Russian  plans 
to  make  Korea  another  Communist  puppet 
at«te?  We  agreed  with  them  at  Uoacow  In 
December  1M5.  tlxat  Korea  should  be  re- 
united and  a  Korean  prorlsionai  government 
■et  up  over  the  whole  country.  But  thu  de- 
cision has  never  been  put  into  effect  When 
the  Rn— «*"-AftYeriean  Joint  Commission  met 
last  spring  to  try  to  put  it  Into  effect,  the 
Pli— i«n«  blocked  any  action  by  uisistUig  that 
only  Communists  should  be  cunsulted  ur  per- 
mitted to  have  any  part  in  the  provuioual 
foTenunent. 

That  Is  the  situation  concerning  Korea  to- 
day KJ^hteen  months  have  passed  si.-ice  the 
Japanese   surrender.     The   Ctkiio   pledge   of 


Independence  for  Korea  Is  further  away  to- 
day ih.<»i  ever  bef.rc  The  Russians  are  en- 
trenching thenuelves  solidly  in  northern 
Korea.  The  Job  of  prying  them  Ux^e  from 
Ki  rean  control  Is  growing  more  difficult  with 
every  day  that  pa.sces. — ^^^ 

Yet.  £o  far.  our  only  poMcy  Is  to  let  the 
situation  alone  and  wa:t.  What  I  want  to 
know  U  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Why  are 
we  giving  the  Russians  still  more  time? 
They  said  over  a  year  ago  that  they  were 
ready  to  get  out.  Why  arent  we  demanding 
that  they  keep  their  word? 

The  Moscow  decision  of  1945  has  never 
t>een  enforced.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  sell 
K.^rea  down  the  river  just  as  Poland  was 
sold,  we  had  better  take  some  positive  action 
now.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  tell 
Russia  that  the  promises  she  has  made  must 
be  kept.  If  the  United  Slates  U  ever  to 
have  any  position  of  respect  and  prestige  in 
the  Orient,  the  pledges  we  have  made  to  the 
Korean  people  must  be  made  good.  We  can 
never  win  friends  by  continuing  to  back 
down.  Nor  can  we  win  friends  by  denying 
the  Korean  people  self-government,  main- 
taining a  censorship,  preventing  them  from 
trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  treat- 
ing them  not  as  allies— which  they  were — 
but  as  enemies — which  they  were  not. 


Export  -  Import  Bank  Gaarantics  of 
United  States  Priyate  Capital  Inyeited 
Abroad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
a  R.  8083.  before  us  seeks  to  establish 
a  policy  of  this  Government  to  insure 
loans  against  certain  losses  and  big-busi- 
ness men  and  to  encourage  them  to  set 
up  manufacturing  plants  to  develop  the 
backward  countries  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  the  thrifty,  hard-working, 
saving  American  citizens  would  have  to 
bear  an  additional  tax  to  insure  these 
big-business  concerns  against  certain 
possible  losses  in  business  they  develop 
overseas. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  Wall  Street  move 
of  millionaire  capitalists,  exporters,  and 
importers  who  see  a  field  of  cheap  labor 
in  foreign  countries  which  they  can 
exploit,  yet  they  want  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  to  guarantee  them  against 
certain  losses. 

This  is  the  world  dream  of  the  present 
Pair  Deal  known  as  point  4.  There  were 
only  5  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  and 
only  five  people  testified,  three  of  them 
from  the  bureaus  that  helped  write  the 
bill. 

With  world  conditions  as  they  are,  It 
would  seem  this  administration  would 
have  more  Judgment  than  to  push  this 
program  which  calls  for  an  initial  ex- 
penditure of  $250,000,000  to  encourage 
American  capital  to  help  develop  the 
backward  natlon.s  of  the  world.  As  Sec- 
retary Acheson  said  a  few  months  ago 
In  speaking  of  China.  "I  think  we  had 
better  wait  until  the  dust  settles."  so 
that  if  we  do  carry  out  this  foolish  idea 


we  will  know  what  countries  we  can  go 
into  where  our  capitalists  can  build 
plants  without  them  being  taken  over  b  > 
fore  they  are  finished  by  some  revolu- 
tionary gang 

Mr.  Sp:'aker.  I  would  like  to  say  with 
all  the  emphasis  and  deep  feeling  at  my 
command,  that  this  administration, 
from  the  President  down,  which  has  so 
bungled  our  foreign  policy  that  we  are 
now  in  an  imdeclared  war  in  Korea, 
ought  to  stop  such  propositions  as  this 
and  try  to  win  this  war  we  are  in  that 
is  cau-sing  the  loss  of  lives  of  many  of 
our  soldiers  this  very  day,  and  may  cost 
the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  them 
before  we  are  through  with  it. 

Is  it  not  time  that  these  dreamers 
should  get  down  to  the  level  of  reality 
and  try  to  do  something  to  preserve  our 
own  country  in  its  most  difficult  days 
in  many  years?  We  need  to  build  up  our 
own  strength,  fight  off  the  war  that  Is 
on  us  now  and  that  threatens  us  from 
many  other  angles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the  charge 
several  times  lately  that  the  big  labor 
leaders  of  the  Nation  are  falling  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  in  their  political  support  of  this 
Administration,  right  or  wrong,  regard- 
less of  the  damage  it  will  do  to  labor. 
They  have  endorsed  for  the  past  several 
years  the  pwliclcs  of  the  Democratic 
Party  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  they  have 
endorsed  this  bill  and  prosram  now  be- 
fore us.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  charges. 

This  bill  seeks  to  help  establish  great 
manufacturing  concerns  in  foreign 
countries  where  there  Is  cheap  labor  at 
a  time  when  there  are  almost  4,000,000 
men  out  of  work  in  this  country  who 
cannot  get  a  job. 

Worse  than  that.  If  it  is  carried 
through  successfully,  most  of  the  goods 
they  manufacture  at  labor  from  20  cents 
to  60  cents  an  hour  will  be  shipped  back 
into  this  country  under  the  present  free- 
trade  pohcies  of  this  administration,  and 
will  drive  more  millions  of  men  out  of 
work. 

This  bill  asks  the  taxpayers,  Including 
labor,  to  guarantee  American  capital 
against  certain  losses  if  they  will  go  to 
these  other  countries  where  there  is 
cheap  labor  and  develop  manufacturing 
organizations.  Capital  can  migrate, 
build  factories,  and  do  business  in  the 
backward  counti  ies  where  there  Ls  cheap 
labor,  but  the  millions  of  laboring  men  at 
home  cannot  follow  these  factories  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  and  take 
their  families  with  them. 

This  administration  which  has  raised 
a  smoke  screen  by  crying  out  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  other  legislation. 
Is  now  tied  up  with  Wall  Street,  as  It 
has  been  all  the  way  through  with  the 
international  bankers  and  exporters 
while  It  has  been  backing  the  free-trade 
policies  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
This  Is  another  step  against  the  Interest 
of  labor  and  In  combination  with  Wall 
Street  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  laboring  people  of  this  country,  while 
they  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  a  smoke 
screen. 

If  you  want  automobiles,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, typewriters,  and  electric  light 
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b-i.'bs  which  before  the  war  were  shipped 
in  here  by  the  billions  from  Japan;  if 
yoj  want  practically  all  articles  made  in 
foreign  countries  at  labor  from  20  to  60 
cer;ts  a  day  and  exported  from  tho.se 
countries  into  this  country,  which  will 
clc^e  down  businesses  here  and  throw 
m  ilions  of  p^cple  out  of  work,  thon  fol- 
low the  policies  ol  this  administration 
a'.d  vcte  for  this  bill.  Again  I  ray.  why 
are  the  Icoor  leaders  not  opposing  this 
b:ll? 

They  will  be  able  to  manufacture  re- 
frigerators, electrical  appliances  of  every 
kind,  and  thousands  of  articles,  and 
through  t':e  free-trade  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration dump  them  ail  on  our  shores 
et  about  half  what  they  could  be  made 
here  under  cur  high  labor  wag3  stand- 
ards. And  they  can  supply  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  ship  them  to 
all  the  ports  at  the  same  sort  of  price, 
whereas,  if  we  can  keep  our  industry  at 
home  to  make  jobs  for  our  own  people 
at  the  highest  standard  of  wages  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  v.e  can  5"pp!y  the 
world  market,  a.s  we  have  in  the  past,  to 
k?ep  our  own  working  people  busy  and 
harpy. 

Where  are  these  vaunted  big  labor 
leaders  that  they  have  not  come  in  and 
opposed  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  a  memb?r  of  this  ccmmitte3. 
points  cut  with  pride  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  CIO.  and  all  of 
the  big  labor  leaders  are  supporting  this 
legislation.  Their  reason  is  that  they 
support  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion first,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  men  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  last. 

They  have  supported  the  free-trade 
policies  of  this  administration  which  has 
caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  If  this  thing 
goes  through  where  we  establish  our 
manufacturers  abroad  and  insure  them 
against  certain  lo.^s?s.  it  will  wreck  labor 
and  tlie  economy  of  this  country. 

This  bill  helps  capital  to  r^iigrate:  to 
leave  our  shores  and  set  up  shop  in  for- 
emen countries  where  they  can  hire  labor 
fr^  20  cents  to  60  cents  an  hour.  Tlie 
poor  laboring  man.  with  his  family,  can- 
not migrate  and  follow  these  capitalists 
who  are  guaranteed  apainst  losses  by 
taxes  extracted  from  labor,  and  all  of  us 
left  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
in  every  form.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  join  with  me  and 
others  to  defeat  it.  If  we  can  defeat  it. 
we  will  be  serving  the  best  interest  of 
labor,  of  business,  and  of  all  of  our 
people. 


Truman's  P!an  No.  27  Deserved  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.    SHAFER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 


clude the  following  timely  editorial  from 
the  V/ashin^tcn  News: 

Hoover's  PKE:C2n»noK 

Congress  has  killed  another  cf  President 
Trunr.an's  Government  reorganization  prc- 
posaii— Plan  No.  27,  which  wculd  have 
created  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Security. 

This  time  the  Kcusc  dealt  the  death  blow, 
106  Democrats  Joining  143  Re,':ubllcans  to 
roU  up  a  240-to-71  majority  against  the  plan, 
which  also  has  been  dUapproved  by  a  6-to-3 
vcte  In  the  Senate  Expenditures  Committee. 

Plan  No.  27  deserved  defeat. 

It  was  so  tar  at  variance  w.th  the  Hoover 
Commisclon's  recommendations  that  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report 
refused  to  support  It. 

The  Hoover  Commi.ssion  urged  d?cart- 
merial  status  for  the  Governmenfs  Eoclal- 
sectirlty  and  edi:c2tional  acllvlties,  now  un- 
der the  Federal  Security  Ae^ncy,  but  not 
Inclusion  cf  health  activities  in  that  set-up. 

The  overw'.:elmtng  House  vote  against  No. 
27  refl?.ied  belief  among  many  Members 
of  Conjrefs  that  approval  fcr  the  plan  would 
have  been  a  long  step  toward  socialized 
medicine  In  the  form  of  the  administration's 
compulsory  health-Insurance  program. 

It  also  reflected  strong  congrrsslcnal  ob- 
jection to  giving  mo.-e  power,  and  possibly 
a  Cabinet  seat,  to  Oscar  Ewing.  present  head 
of  ti:e  Federal  Security  Agency  and  foremost 
advocr,te  of  compulsory  health  insurance. 

It  seems  to  end  whatev3r  hopes  Ur.  Ewing 
may  have  had  of  beoming  the  Nation's  first 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Security. 
And  It  probably  makes  adoption  ol  "social- 
ized mc-dicine*  a  very  remote  prospect. 

But  defeat  of  plan  No.  27  will  accompliEh 
no  positive  good  unless  Congress  considers 
and  acts  on  what  the  Hoover  Comnilssion  did 
reconmend  as  to  Federal  health  activities. 

Wl:at  the  Ccmmissioa  did  recommend  was 
that  the  Public  Health  Service,  now  part  of 
t^.e  Federal  Security  Aeency.  be  merged  with 
the  medical  end  hospital  functions  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tlcn  under  a  United  Medical  Administration. 

More  than  24.CO?,0C0  persons  in  the  United 
Stales  are  now  eligible  for  Federal  medical 
care.  More  than  40  di3erent  Government 
agencies  attempt  to  provide  it.  at  a  cost  cf 
some  €2.0:0.000  OCO  a  year.  These  agencies 
operate  under  no  central  plan.  They  com- 
pete for  appropriations  and  scarce  medical 
manpower.  They  duplicate  hospital  and 
other  facilities. 

The  Hoover  Commission  held  that  unified 
direction  cf  the  Government's  medical  activi- 
ties Is  essential  to  eliminate  waste,  over- 
lapping, ar^d  InefEcienc;  . 

It  would,  the  Commission  said,  provide 
better  care  for  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
medical  prc^rams;  Improve  training  and 
service  in  the  variotis  agencies;  reduce  the 
drain  cf  doctors  from  private  practice:  pro- 
vide better  organization  for  research:  pro- 
mote  better   medical   preparedness   for   war. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendation  Is  sound  and 
that  Congress  shotild  speed  legislation  to  put 
It  into  effect. 


Memphis  Fights  Back  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATX  OP  THE  UNITKU  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12  [legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  civilization  has  been 


moving  toward  collectivism  and  politi- 
cians have  been  pushing  people  around 
increasingly  because  Individual  citizens 
and  communities  have  failed  to  fight 
back  for  their  rights  until  they  have  lost 
the  right  to  fight  back  at  all.  Let  it  be 
said  here  for  the  record.  Mr.  President, 
that  such  is  not  the  case  today  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The  following  news  story  from  the 
pages  of  that  progressive  and  courageous 
southern  nev.-spaper.  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  tells  Its  own  Inspiring 
story.  It  Is  a  recital  of  constructive  ac- 
tivities by  courageous  citizens  which 
should  be  emulated  throughout  America 
as  this  Ropublic  continues  to  drift  and 
dnve  tov.  ard  national  socialism  or  some- 
thing worse  parading  under  the  decep- 
tive disguise  of  a  welfare  state,  a  planned 
economy,  or  just  plain  big  government 
run  wild.  It  is  a  clear-cut.  convincing 
demons  raUcn  of  what  any  American 
community  can  do  that  has  in  it  Individ- 
ual organizations  with  real  leadership 
capacity — plus  the  desire  to  stay  free. 

This  news  story  gives  but  a  capsule 
treatment  of  the  comprehensive  program 
being  undertaken  by  the  Fighters  for 
Freedom  of  Memphis.  Tenn.  A  letter 
to  Joe  L.  Lum.pkin.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Memphis  P  ghters  for  Freedom, 
addressed  to  1107  Union.  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  will  bring  any  community  a  docu- 
mented account  of  what  this  grass-roots 
all-Memphis  movement  Is  doing  to  make 
the  formula  for  freedom  work  and  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  Or  you  can 
write  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Kutton.  president  of 
the  Hutton  Motor  Co.,  of  Memphis.  By 
newspaper  advertisements,  by  radio  pro- 
grams and  pageants,  by  public  forums 
and  meetings;  by  booklets  and  printed 
leaflets;  by  sermons  in  the  churches. 
lessons  in  the  schools,  by  programs  be- 
fore the  luncheon  and  womens*  clubs; 
and  by  speeches  made  by  a  trained  corps 
of  determined  Memphis  citizens,  the 
story  of  a  free  America  and  what  we  must 
do  to  keep  it  strong  and  free  is  being  told 
to  young  and  old  alike  in  Memphis. 

Just  recently,  this  Memphis  group  car- 
ried a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  lo- 
cal press  reproducing  the  salient  portions 
of  a  gieat  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  calling  upon  Amer- 
icans to  rally  and  organize  themselves 
into  effective  units  for  the  fight  against 
socialism  In  America.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  pointed  cut  specific  steps  which 
must  be  taken  If  the  forces  of  collectivism 
are  to  be  defeated— or  even  slowed  down, 
in  this  coimtry.  And  this  fitting,  artic- 
ulate, highly  significant  organization  of 
the  men  of  Memphis  relayed  Btko's 
stirring  message  to  everj-  citizen  ol  the 
community. 

Among  other  activities,  this  Memphis 
group  which  is  willing  to  struggle  to 
survive,  put  1.882  copies  of  John  T. 
Plynn's  great  best-seller.  The  Road 
Ahead,  into  every  school  room  in  the 
city  and  teachers  are  using  the  book  as 
a  text  to  give  their  students  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  right  with  America— 
and  what  is  wrong  with  communism,  so- 
cialism. narLgn  fascism,  and  their  kin- 
dred creeds  of  collectivistic,  b^  govern- 
ment conception. 
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Starting  with  a  group  of  less  than  50 
about  1  year  ago  this  Memphis  commit- 
tee now  exceeds  2.000  of  the  leading  ciU- 
rens  of  the  community.    It  is  a  great  non- 
partisan movement  which  is  o.ienly  and 
eCfectiveiy  pro-American   and   pro-free 
enterprise.      Believing    with    the    sages 
that  it  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than 
to  curse  the  darkness.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  showing  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica what  can  be  done  and  what  must  be 
done  by  basiness  and  professional  men. 
by   laborers  and  farmers,   by  women's 
clubs  and  patriotic  organizations,  if  the 
give-away  disciples  of  big  government 
are  to  be  stopped  before  they  succeed  in 
stepping  individual  initiative  and  free 
enterprise  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fighters  ro«  Pmidom  Camt  Campaxgw  to 
Savk  Dimocuact  to  Schools'  Fttum  Cm- 
ZTNS— Thei*  Weapon  Is  Powerttti.  Book, 
The  Roab  Ahead,  To  Go  to  Memphis  and 

SHEIXT     COtTNTT     TEACHE«S EUSFONSE     TO 

Vital  Ckusaos  Is  ENCouEAcme 
Memohls  Fighters  for  Preedom  are  carrv- 
Ing  their  battle  to  thwart  America's  creep- 
ing socialistic  revolution  into  the  schoolroom. 
Their  weapwn  of  attack?  Copies  of  The 
Road  Ahead — John  T.  Flynns  best-selling 
book,  which  dramatically  points  up  the 
ttireat  eEistlng  today  to  the  Nations  free 
enterprise,  competitive  system. 

Some  1.882  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
ordered  for  dUtrlbutlon  to  every  school 
teacher  In  the  city  and  coiinty.  Joe  L.  Lump- 
kin, esecutlve  secretary  of  the  Memphis 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
of  which  the  Fighters  for  Freedom  Is  a  divi- 
sion, said  yesterday. 

"The  response  from  the  schools  has  been 
most  encouraging."  Mr.  Lumpkin  said.  "We 
hope  to  have  a  copy  of  this  thought-provok- 
ing book  In  the  hands  of  every  teacher  In 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County. 

"We  feel  that  every  American — certainly 
the  teachers— Interested  In  keeping  Amf-rlca 
the  land  of  opportunity  should  study  The 
Road  Ahetd  carefully." 

c::ot:p  now  exceeds  j.oco 

Distribution  of  the  book  U  the  latest  step 
by  the  fast-growing  Memphis  organlEatlon 
to  acquaint  the  public  of  the  need  for  action 
to  preserve  our  cherished  freedoms. 

Officially  organised  here  Jtist  2  months  ago, 
the  Fighters  for  Preedom  and  Memphis  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government  have 
mushroomed  to  where  there  are  now  more 
than  2.000  members  In  the  organizations. 

More  than  160  persons  attended  the  or- 
ganizational limcheon  meeting  at  the  Pea- 
body  March  3  and  beard  Horace  Hull  and 
Dr.  Doyle  Smith  cEplaln  the  principal  func- 
tion ol  the  freedom  fighters: 

To  sound  the  warning.  Inform  the  people 
about  how  the  socialists,  under  the  guise 
at  state  welfare  and  paternalism  In  govern- 
ment, are  dividing  and  conquering  our 
people. 

cine  ixAomts  at  kslm 

To  accomplish  thU  goal,  the  organization 
•et  up  a  Urge-scale  publicity  campaign  and 
planned  for  wholesale  distribution  of  the 
weekly  Paxil  Revere  newsletters  and  The 
Boad  Ahead. 

A  week  after  the  flrst  meeting,  the  tK>ard 
at  directors  held  lu  initial  seMlon,  and  three 
buslneM  and  civic  leaders  were  named  offi- 
cer*—C  E.  (Chuck  ►  Hutton,  chairman;  Nate 


A.  Carter.  St.,  treastver;  and  Joe  L.  Ltimpkii., 
executive  secretary. 

Meanwhile,  the  organization  went  ehead 
with  Its  campaign  to  Inform  the  people. 

Pull -page  advertisements  appeared  In  the 
dally  new8pap)er8  and  the  Memphis  Labor 
Review;  round-table  dlscus^slons  were  held 
over  many  of  the  radio  stations  In  the  trl- 
State  area;  WMCT.  the  Commercial  Appeal 
television  station,  presented  three  telecasts 
of  Fighters  for  Freedom  objectives. 

And  the  orders  for  the  Paul  Revere  news- 
letter and  The  Road  Ahead  poured  In. 

The  committee  held  Its  first  mass  meeting 
April  7  In  the  auditorium,  with  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  (Republican.  South  Dakota),  as  the 
distinguished  guest  speaker 

MORE    THAN    3.900    ATTENDED 

More  than  3.500  persons  heard  Senator 
MuNDT  declare  that  state  socialism,  with 
which  the  United  States  Is  now  menaced.  Is 
nerely  "an  empty  half-way  house  on  the 
road  to  totalitarianism.  " 

Senator  Mundt.  coauthor  of  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  to  outlaw  communism,  warned 
that  "Communists  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  socialism  as  a  necessary  transition 
stage  on  the  road  to  communism." 

The  April  mass  meeting  was  only  the  first 
of  several  planned  by  the  freedom  fighters. 
Another  gathering  is  being  set  for  June,  at 
which  it  is  hoped  a  speaker  of  the  caliber  of 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  or  Senator  Harry 
Bteo  (Democrat,  Virginia),  will  be  obtained. 
Another  public  meeting  for  Negroes  also  is 
planned. 

The  Memphis  organization  is  Just  1  of 
26  already  formed  across  the  country.  Tj'pl- 
cal  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  other 
fighters  for  freedom  Is  the  Job  being  done 
In  Florida. 

Before  the  recent  Democratic  senatorial 
prlm.ary  there,  more  than  100. OCO  copies  of 
The  Road  Ahead  and  other  pieces  of  litera- 
ture were  distributed.  Workers  canvassed 
the  State  telling  the  citizens  that  a  vole  for 
GEORr.E  Smathers  was  a  vote  for  constitu- 
tional government  and  freedom. 

Smathrss  defeated  Senator  Claitde  Pepper 
in  the  primary,  and  Is  assured  of  election  In 
predominantly  Democratic  Florida. 

In  Memphis.  In  Florida,  and  In  each  of  the 
flghtcrs-for-freedom  organization.  Its  pri- 
mary function  Is  to  arouse  the  people  to  re- 
sist the  rapid  encroachment  of  socialism. 

HA%E    lO-POINT  PROGRAM 

But  all  fighters  for  freedom  also  stand 
on  a  more  detailed.  10-polnt  platform,  which 
proclaims  It  the  duty  of  every  American,  es- 
pecially of  officials  and  elected  representa- 
tives to — 

"1.  Pitilessly  expose  communism;  deport 
or  imprison  all  conspirators  striving  to  over- 
throw otir  Government,  and  to  stop  the 
march  to  fascism  or  soclallsnr. 

'•2.  Restore  the  American  Incentives  to 
work.  own.  and  save,  and  the  old  rewards  to 
Individuals  for  producing  more  and  better 
services  and  material  goods;  defend  their 
human  rights  to  hold.  use.  and  dispose  of  all 
property  honestly  acquired  and  protect  the 
property  and  Income  of  all  citizens  from 
seizure  or  confiscation. 

••3.  Protect  every  Individual's  right  to  work 
where  he  will,  his  right  to  bargain  and  con- 
tract as  he  wishes,  his  right  to  quit  when  he 
will.  If  not  under  contract,  and  his  right  to 
go  to  and  from  his  home  and  place  of  busi- 
ness or  occupation  without  Interference  by 
any  Individual,  organization,  or  Government 
agency.  Eliminate  mass  picketing,  rioting. 
and  terrorism.  Restore  and  protect  the  right 
of  every  Individual  to  enjoy  freedom  and  ths 
fruits  of  his  own  efforts. 

"4.  Safegtiard  our  system  of  free,  untram- 
meled.  competitive  markcu.  and  apply  antl- 
trust  laws  fearle««ly  and  equally  to  all  mo- 
nopolies, both  of  buslneaa  and  labor. 

"5.  Stop  using  taxpayers'  money  to  com- 
pete against  private  enterprise. 


-8.  Build  down  Washington's  bureaucratic 
big  government;  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  and  free  them  from  Federal 
financial  and  administrative  control.  Re- 
duce the  Federal  payroll  by  discharging  need- 
less  Jobholders.  Stop  the  waste  of  public 
funds.    Balance  the  budget  " 

SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE 

•*7.  Protest  against  politicians  buying 
votes  by  promising  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion, socialized  medicine  and  public  housing, 
which  results  eventually  In  Federal  control. 
"8.  Stop  Inflation— the  procf-^  which,  by 
cheapening  the  dollar,  defrauds  all  thrifty 
Americans  who  have  Insurance  policies,  so- 
cial security  cards,  bank  deposits  or  invest- 
ments. Stop  deflation— the  process  which 
throws  millions  out  of  work  and  bankrupts 
employers.  Encourage,  not  penalize,  thrift. 
Keep  American  citizens  solvent. 

"9.  Abolish  or  reduce  Immediately  those 
taxes  which  especially  hinder  saving  and  the 
capital  accumulation.  These  are  essential 
for  expanding  old  enterprises  and  providing 
new  and  better  tools,  and  for  financing  new 
Inventions  and  new  risk-taking.  Job-mak- 
ing enterprises  which  assure  Increased  pro- 
duction and  higher  Income  for  wage  work- 
ers and  others.  Limit  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  peacetime  taxing  power  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"10.  Pref5erve  the  Constitution  wirh  Its 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  oppose  all  attempts  to 
violate  It  by  legislation,  usurpation  or  eva- 
sion." 

Trustees  of  the  Memphis  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  who  also  will 
serve  temporarily  as  directors,  are: 

Nate  A.  Carter.  Sr..  Dr.  A.  W.  Dick.  Albert 
R  Ersklne.  Hodges  H.  HonnoU.  Blackburn 
Hughes.  Horace  H.  Hull,  C.  E.  ( Chuck  i  Hut- 
ton  T.  Walker  Lewis,  Fred  W.  Lucas.  Poston 
Maury.  Robert  M.  Metcalf,  Jr..  Charles  F. 
Schadt,  Dr.  Doyte  J.  Smith.  Howard  Tayloe. 
R.  A.  Trippeer,  J.  Richard  Walker,  RolUn 
V.  Wilson. 

Col.  Roane  Waring.  Charles  King.  Jr..  Ed- 
ward Barry,  Bob  Snowden,  W.  L.  Acroid. 
Neil  Farrell.  Oscar  Seelblnder.  F.  A.  Conk- 
line.  Herbert  Hood.  Jr  .  Mason  Ezzcll.  E.  F. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Frank  Ahlgren.  Abe  Scharff, 
J.  E.  Hooks,  Lt.  Gen  Ben  Lear  (United 
States  Army,  retired).  J.  E.  Shannon.  L.  T. 
McCourt.  Everett  Cook.  Karl  Pollard,  and  Joe 
Lumpkin. 

Headquarters  of  the  Memphis  committee 
are  at  1107  Union. 


President  Truman  Geti  Some  Much-De- 
served Credit  for  a  Courageous  Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washinptcn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  New  Orleans  Item  on  Sunday.  July 
9.  gives  credit  where  credit  is  lonp  over- 
due. This  editorial  reviews  the  major 
elements  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
since  World  War  II.  and  gives  credit  to 
the  man  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  initiating  that  policy— the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  editorial 
points  out.  many  of  President  Truman's 
most  ardent  critics,  who  are  now  ap- 
plauding his  courageous  and  decisive  ac- 
tion in  meeting  the  Korean  crisis,  seem 
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to  consider  this  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  my  opinion,  this  fac- 
tual review  of  the  high  spots  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  refutes  this  view. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record,  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Whoe  Cousace  Counts — President  Teuman 
AT  His  Best 

As  a  Nation  we  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  e.'ccept  in  politics.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  even  in  business  we  readily  recog- 
nize tile  achievements  of  an  Einstein,  a  Tos- 
canlnl,  a  Gershwin,  a  Ford,  a  Conant. 

Not  so  In  politics.  In  this  respect  Amer- 
icans are  often  narrow,  ungenerous,  and  shal- 
low In  their  Judgments.  We  are  so  personal 
and  partisan  in  our  politics  that  even  the 
best  Presidents.  Including  Lincoln,  have  had 
to  go  to  their  graves  before  receiving  a  dis- 
criminating appraisal. 

These  thoughts  are  prompted  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man's leadership  in  the  Korea  crisis. 

In  the  minds  of  many  Mr.  Truman  Is — 
and  always  will  be — the  little  man  who  once 
ran  a  haberdasherj*.  Some  cannot  forget 
that  he  was  merely  a  small-time  Judge  and 
Junior  Senator  before  being  catapulted  Into 
the  White  House.  This  Impression  was  deep- 
ened by  I.Ir.  Truman's  own  modesty.  He 
frequently  reminded  the  public  of  his  short- 
comings In  education  and  background. 

All  of  this  has  tended  to  obscure  two  Im- 
portant facts.  First.  5  years  In  the  White 
House,  with  all  of  Its  terrible  responsibil- 
ities anc  demands,  would  Increase  the  stat- 
ure of  anyone.  By  any  measurement,  Tru- 
man is  a  bigger  man  than  he  was  in  1945. 

Second,  and  more  Important.  e%ents  have 
revealed  to  a  surprised  public  that  Truman 
brought  to  the  Presidency  one  supreme  per- 
sonal quality — courage.  And  there  are  times 
in  a  Nation's  history  when  courage  is  needed 
above  all  else. 

Only  the  future  can  be  the  final  Judge  of 
some  of  Mr.  Truman's  domestic  policies. 
But  In  foreign  affairs,  where  our  very  nat- 
ural life  Is  at  stake..  It  Is  about  time  we 
acknowledge  his  gift  for  rising  to  emergen- 
cies and  dealing  with  them  wisely.  Above 
all.  with  courage. 

The  President's  actions  In  Korea  are  now 
being  hailed  on  all  sides.  Even  political 
opponents  and  unfriendly  newspapers  are 
commending  his  decisions.  In  some  of  these 
remarks,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  regard  this  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  For  5  years  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  In  a  sp>ecial 
kind  of  war  with  Russia.  And  the  enemy, 
nearly  always  disguised,  has  challenged  us 
from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

Early  In  1946.  only  a  few  months  after 
VJ-day,  Russia  moved  to  take  over  Iran  and 
Its  great  oil  deposits.  We  were  then  on 
friendly  terms  with  Russia.  But  Truman 
promptly  demanded  that  the  Soviet  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  Iran  by  March  2  of 
that  year.  On  March  1,  the  Red  army 
marched  out. 

In  March  of  1947  Russia  Inspired  the  Red 
attack  In  Greece.  Britain  was  too  depleted 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Overnight,  the 
President  enunciated  the  Truman  doctrine 
for  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  was  so  bold  that 
even  friendly  advisers  had  misgivings.  But 
It  worked.     Greece  and  Turkey  were  saved. 

Later  that  year,  when  the  Communists 
turned  their  attention  to  France  and  Italy, 
the  President  acted  promptly  to  save  all  of 
western  Etiropc.  He  not  only  adopted  the 
Marshall  plan,  but  personally  used  all  of  his 
Influence  to  get  this  gigantic  program 
through  skeptical  Congress. 

Who  would  have  believed  the  United 
States  would  support  Europe  to  the  tune  of 
•20.000.000  000?  Less  than  2  years  before, 
Truman  hp.d  bowed  to  p.easure  and  abruptly 
ended   lead-lease.     It   was  one   of  his  few 


serlotis  mistakes  in  foreign  policy.  He  has 
since  freely  admitted  It  was  a  grave  error. 
But  he  had  the  courage  to  reverse  himself 
and  shove  through  ECA. 

Again  It  worked.  The  Communist  tide  In 
Prance  and  Italy  was  rolled  back.  Western 
Europe  was  saved  from  Russian  domination. 

In  1948  the  Soviets  sprang  the  Berlin 
blockade.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation. To  meet  the  challenge  was  to  court 
a  shooting  war.  Europe  and  the  world  b»ld 
its  breath.  The  President's  daring  answer 
was  the  Berhn  airlift.  In  the  end,  Russia 
backed  down. 

In  1949  and  1950  the  President  gave  the 
signal  to  organize  the  Atlantic  comm.unlty 
through  the  Atlantic  Pact,  to  provide  arms 
for  Europe  through  the  military  assistance 
program,  and  to  Join  our  own  forces  with  a 
new  European  Army 

In  the  Far  East,  America  has  also  held 
its  own,  except  for  China,  where  we  found 
our  position  untenable  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  our  contra! 

Despite  propaganda  to  the  contrary.  Tru- 
man did  not  give  up  easily  In  China.  He 
sent  arms  of  all  kinds,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions In  cash,  and  his  best  advisers  such  as 
General  Marshall  and  General  Wedemeyer. 
In  an  effort  to  salvage  the  corrupt  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek 

America  withdrew  from  China  only  after 
it  was  crystal  clear  that  the  people  would 
not  support  Chiang,  that  his  soldiers  would 
not  fight,  that  our  military  equipment  was 
being  sold  to  the  Communists  by  Nationalist 
generals,  and  that  the  ruling  clique  was 
pocketing  many  of  the  millions  we  sent. 

We  had  the  choice  of  withdrawing  or  de- 
posing Chiang  and  then  sending  In  a  huge 
expeditionary  force  to  carry  on  the  fight  our- 
selves. Just  how  the  United  States  could 
have  committed  most  of  Its  Armed  Forces  to 
an  all-out  war  In  China  and  still  contain 
Russia  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Is  something 
that  not  even  Senator  Joe  McCabtht  can 
explain. 

So  we  come  back  to  Korea.  Although  It  Is 
only  a  fraction  of  China's  size,  even  this 
undertaking  may  seriously  drain  our  mili- 
tary resources  and  leave  us  vulnerable  else- 
where. It  Is  a  calculated  risk.  The  Presi- 
dent has  taken  it.  He  has  been  right  In  the 
past  and  we  pray  he  Is  right  again. 

But  right  or  wrong,  let  us  all  generous!^ 
admit — no  matter  what  our  politics  may  be — 
that  Mr.  Truman  has  once  more  acted  with 
the  courage  and  decision  of  a  real  national 
leader. 


Address  Before  Fifty-third  Annual  Con- 
▼eotion  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M.^SSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following: 

A  Statement  Frou  Congbessman  John  W. 
McCORMACK.  Majoritt  Le.*deh,  House  of 
Represfntati\i:s.  to  the  FirTx-THiRo  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America 

It  Is  with  pardonable  satisfaction  that  I 
may  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
an  old  Zionist.  More  than  30  years  ago.  while 
a  member  of  the  Massachtisetts  Legislature, 
circumstances  arose  which  caused  me  to 
concern  myself  with  the  tragic  problem  of 


Jewish  national  homelessnesa.  It  was  then 
that  I  supported  a  resolution  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  calling  for  the  "estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth"  In 
Palestine. 

As  a  son  of  a  people  who.  themselves,  were 
exposed  to  cruel  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  who  are  still  struggling  to  achieve  com- 
plete national  self -fulfillment.  I  was  able  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  sad  plight  of  a  peo- 
ple like  the  Jewish  people,  fighting  for  the 
elementary  rights  of  life,  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  opportunity  to  rebiUld  their  ancient 
land. 

During  all  these  years  I  actively  watched 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  and  the  achievements  of  the  pioneers 
with  deep  sympathy  and  admiration.  This 
evolutionary  process  reached  Its  climax  in 
the  proclamation  of  Israel's  Independence 
on  May  14.  1948. 

All  men  of  good  will,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  welcomed  the  Inclusion  of  Israel 
Into  the  family  of  free,  democratic,  and 
sovereign  nations. 

It  was  no  accident  that  our  own  beloved 
country — the  United  States  of  America — 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Truman— 
a  true  friend  of  Israel — was  the  first  country 
to  grant  de  facto  recognition  to  the  State 
of  Israel,  at  the  very  hotir  of  Its  birth. 

In  the  last  analysis,  Israel's  stuggle  was  ■ 
continuation  of  the  battle  for  liberty  and 
human  dignity  which  began  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill. 

I  am  aware  of  the  many  problems  which 
Israel  Is  facing  today — problems  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude.  However.  In  the  light 
of  past  accomplishments,  one  is  Inspired  to 
believe  that  ways  and  means  will  be  found 
for  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  all  oustandlng  problems  which  may,  at 
this  moment,  appear  to  be  insurmountable. 

A  people  which  has  been  the  custodian  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  a  people  that  gave  to 
the  world  saints  and  prophets,  and  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  concepts  of  civilization,  la 
bound  to  find  the  road  to  Justice,  freedom, 
happiness,  and  peace  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

This  Is  my  hope; 

This  Is  my  faith; 

This  Is  my  salute  to  the  fifty-third  annual 
convention  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America. 


Ofl  for  Red  Tanks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Post: 

On,  FOR  Red  Tanks 

American  oil  companies  readily  agreed  to 
the  United  States  Government's  request  that 
they  stop  selling  oil  and  gasoline  to  Cooomu- 
nlst  China,  thus  preventing  such  products 
from  being  passed  on  to  the  Red  forces  in 
Korea. 

But  Britain  has  rejected  the  request  and 
CO  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Nether- 
lands, the  third  major  source  of  far  eastern 
petroleum  supplies. 

Britain's  excuse  Is  that  her  oil  and  gas 
sales  to  Red  China  are  too  small  to  permit 
their  diversion  to  war  purposes. 

The  British  Goverment.  like  our  own.  does 
curb  expxxt  of  certain  other  war  potentials 
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to  the  Par  East.  But  there  wm  no  consulU- 
Uon  between  the  two  Oovemments  when  the 
list«  were  nxAde  up.  and  as  a  raault  the  two 
Usta  don't  match. 

Thla  la  not  good  teamwork  fey  the  two 
major  powers  in  the  peace  camp.  The  liar- 
ahall  plan  nations  have  agreed  not  to  ahlp 
potential  war  supplies  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  European  satellites,  and  the  same  re- 
striciiona  should  apply  to  the  Communlsta 
in  A&ia. 

An  absolute  embargo  on  oU  and  gaat^lne 
shipmecu  to  the  Reds  la  an  eesectlal  In 
stopping  their  tank  and  air  operations.  And 
no  distinction  should  be  made  between  Chi- 
nese and  Korean  Communlsta.  They  have  a 
common  frontier  In  Manchuria  and  both 
serve  the  same  Moscow  master. 

Here  is  a  place  where  our  Government 
should  not  take  the  first  no  for  an  answer 
When  Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  on 
the  battlefield  under  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  a  common  cause,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  unreserved  support  of  all 
Allied  nations. 

The  oil  embargo  should  be  enforced  with- 
out exceptions. 


The  Korean  Sihution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   XICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spe..k.er.  indica- 
tive of  the  opinion  united  behind  the 
Presidential  action  and  in  support  of  our 
heroic  forces  In  Korea.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Thomas  D.  Lead- 
better.  city  clerk,  and  the  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Detroit. 

It  is  a  document  well  worth  preserving 
in  the  recorded  doings  of  this  body: 

CiTT  OF  DrraoiT, 
OmCt  OF  THK  CiTT   CintK. 

July  6,  1950. 

Mr    JOHW  D.  DTTfCElX. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Deax  Mb.  DINGELL :  The  Common  Council 
d  the  City  of  Detroit,  &t  thf'lr  re:Tular  formal 
session  on  July  5.  1950.  has  unanimously 
passed  the  attached  resolution  relative  to 
the  Korean  situation.  I  am  forwarding  you 
copy  of  this  rtEolution  for  your  information 
and  to  tirge  your  continued  support  In  this 
situation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  D.  LKAsarrrxs. 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution 

Whereas  Communist  Russia  has  established 
beyond  question  the  pattern  of  world  con- 
quest based  upon  terror  and  slavery;  and 

Whereas  Communist  Russia  has  established 
puppet  states  in  various  areas  of  the  world 
to  accomplish  this  indefensible  program:  and 

Whereas  the  invasion  of  Bouthern  Korea 
Is  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  calculated  steps 
taken  by  CotnmunUt  Russia  in  Its  steady 
march  to  world  domination:  and 

Whereas  tliis  la'est  aggression  If  left  un- 
challenged, would  threaten  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  free  countries  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nbttons  and  our  Oot> 
•mment  have  finally  been  alerted  to  this 
danger  and  have  taken  Initial  steps  to  halt 
this  unspeakable  disregard  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  by  Communist  Russia:  There- 
fore batt 


Rfsolvfd  bj  ^'i*  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Dctrcit,  speaktng  on  behalf  of  its 
cxtxxen.'^.  That  we  commend  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  Government  In  sending  mili- 
tary aid  to  Korea;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  our  Oovernment  should  continue  to 
work  with  other  free  peoples  to  drive  cut 
the  Communist  brigands  from  Korea  and 
thereby  demonstrate  to  the  Kremlin  mobsters 
that  they  can  go  no  further  In  their  effort 
to  enslave  others;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  hope  of  this  Com- 
mon Council  that  this  timely  and  necessary 
action  of  the  United  Nations  and  ovir  Oov- 
ernment may  give  new  hope  to  the  threat- 
ened and  conquered  peoples  everywhere,  and 
that  the  day  of  their  release  has  been  brought 
nearer  and  that  the  common  enemy  of  de- 
cency, freedom,  and  religion  will  someday 
soon  be  brought  to  final  Judgment  before  the 
bar  of  mankind;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  ccples  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to:  Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of  the 
United  States;  Trygve  Lie.  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations;  Sygman  Rhee.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  In  the  United  States 
Congress;  Paul  V.  Betters,  director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors;  Carl  H. 
Chatters,  director  i,f  American  Municipal 
Association:  John  H.  Huss.  director  of  the 
Michigan  Municipal  League. 

Adopted  as  follows:  Yeas — Councllmen 
Beck,  Connor,  Garllck,  Kronk,  Oakman, 
Rcgell.  Smith,  and  the  president;  eight. 
Nays — None. 


Credit  To  Build  Farms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  oustanding  institutions  of 
^orth  Alabama  is  the  State  National 
Bank.  Under  the  direction  of  is  dis- 
tinguished president.  Mr.  T.  J.  Cotting- 
ham.  this  fine  private  enterprise  has  ini- 
tiated a  splendid  program  of  assistance 
to  the  farmers  of  our  section,  and  this 
program,  which  has  been  carried  out  so 
effectively  by  Mr.  Cottmyham  and  his 
associates,  has  opened  new  doors  to  bet- 
ter farming.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  wiih  which  Mr. 
Cottingham  is  meeting  some  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  an  agricultural  area. 
Therefore,  It  Is  most  refreshing  to  have 
the  following  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  State  National  Bank  as  told  by  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  Mr.  Alexander  Nunn.  in  the  July 
issue  of  his  magazine : 

Cainrr  to  Build  Fakms 
(By   Alexander   Nunn) 

This  is  not  an  easy  story  to  tell.  Spwice  for 
a  half  dozen  features  this  length  would  have 
made  the  writing  far  simpler. 

It's  a  story  of  north  Alabama  farmers  and 
a  banking  system  and  the  amazing  progress 
they're  making  together.  Its  a  story,  too.  of 
a  farm  boy  grown  to  bank  president  who 
never  forgot  country  folks  and  the  stuff 
they're  made  of. 

The  farm  families  you'll  hear  from  live  in 
limestone  County;  we  might  easily  have 
made  a  simUar  tour  In  any  one  of  9  or  10 
other  counties.    There  was  an  early  morn- 


ing stop  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Roberta. 
•We  don't  need  any  pensions  now."  said 
Mr.  Roberts.  "Chickens  make  us  a  good 
living.  Its  better  than  counting  on  a  pen- 
sion. When  I  used  to  depend  on  nothln' 
but  cotton  (younger  members  of  the  family 
grow  It  now  t .  my  smokehouse  and  my  crib 
were  away  up  North  somewhere.  I  couldn't 
get  nowhere.  I  had  too  many  doors  to  go 
through." 

The  Roberts  have  financed  their  broilers 
and  feed  through  Farm  Industries,  Inc.  In 
Athens,  one  of  the  first  things  W  A.  Orman, 
local  manager,  told  us  was.  'There  Just 
couldn't  have  been  a  Farm  Industries  with- 
out the  program  of  the  State  National 
Bank" 

About  60  percent  of  the  broiler  produc- 
tion In  the  area  is  done  on  a  credit  basts. 
Growers  make  a  note  to  Farm  Industries 
for  their  chickens.  Then  the  bank  lends 
Farm  Industries  75  percent  of  the  value  of 
any  or  all  notes  they  wish  to  discount.  Com- 
pany payments  to  farmers  for  broilers  run 
between  $80,000  and  $60,000  weekly.  Pay- 
ments for  hatching  eggs  alone  are  $3,C00 
weekly. 

"I  hope  you'll  notice."  commented  C.  T. 
"Doc"  Bailey,  bank  farm  agent,  "how  closely 
credit,  markets,  and  solving  of  management 
problems  go  together.  There's  nj  lending 
without  a  market,  whether  It  be  broilers, 
or  milk,  or  hogs.  There's  also  a  plan  of  close 
supervision,  especially  at  first." 

Manager  Orman  and  "Doc"  Bailey  com- 
pared notes  to  see  how  broiler  elHclency  had 
increased.  When  broiler  ral-slng  first  got 
going.  4  years  ago.  they  asrreed  It  required 
up  to  110  sacks  of  feed  per  1,003  broilers; 
today  It's  running  as  low  as  75  and  80.  A 
mortality  of  10  percent  was  normal;  now. 
even  with  Newcastle  disease.  It  is  down  to 
6  and  6. 

A.  C.  Dodd.  another  good  broiler  grower, 
was  getting  in  alfalfa  hay  when  we  drove 
up.  He  gets  his  credit  direct,  and  said  very 
frankly.  "We  need  an  agricultural  program 
like  the  bank  has.  It  has  been  a  great  help 
to  me."  Mr.  Dodd  depends  chiefly  en  cotton 
and  four  broods  of  broilers  of  4,000  to  5,003 
each  for  hla  Income. 

Out  east  of  Athens,  "Mack"  Frlerscn  Is 
turning  an  old  cotton  farm  Into  a  dlverGl- 
fied  set-up.  "The  old  front-rcrch  days  are 
over."  he  had  decided.  Terracing  his  valley 
land  and  stopping  uphlll-and-down  farming 
was  one  of  his  first  Jobs.  A  college  gradu- 
ate and  a  war  v?trran  who  never  r.s  a  boy 
heard  farming  spoken  of  as  a  Eucce.«;3.  he  Is 
tislng  credit,  research,  and  the  bank  farm 
agent's  counsel  to  make  rapid  progress. 

Away  out  In  the  steep  hill  country  near 
the  Tennessee  line  live  the  Ewell  H'.gh- 
towers  with  their  twin  sons,  Boyd  and  Loyd. 
There'll  be  no  row  crops  on  their  67  acres 
after  this  year.  Right  now  the  farm  is 
carrying  20  cows.  6  calves,  18  pigs,  and  2 
sows.  Thirteen  milking  cows  have  been 
averaging  3  gallons  apiece  per  day. 

"Our  farm  has  been  In  the  family  ICO  years 
last  February  21,"  Mr.  Klghtower  told  lu 
with  pride.  Then  he  continued:  "Eight 
years  ago  I  owed  on  the  farm  and  was  In 
debt  for  running  expenses.  Four  years  ago  I 
started  milking  cows.  Now  the  farm  is  paid 
for.  I^•e  got  $8,000  worth  of  cows,  my  milk- 
ing barn  is  paid  for,  and  I  don't  owe  but 
$1,000.  I  told  the  boys  I'd  take  them  Into 
full  partnership  as  soon  as  everything  Is 
paid  for.  I  give  State  National  Bank  full 
credit  for  what  I've  done." 

Mason  and  Reuben  Freeman  are  general 
farmers,  growing  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  and 
crimson  clover  seed,  also  tcef  and  eggs.  To- 
day they're  also  milking  35  to  40  cows  and 
selling  grade-A  milk.  Older  brother  Mason 
got  Interested  In  cows  as  a  member  of  the 
bank's  loan  committee,  seeing  the  Income  of 
other  farmers  fln^.nced  by  the  bank.  Then 
Reuben  was  bark  home  cut  of  service  and 
"liked  to  fool  with  cows." 
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Like  every  other  bank  customer  turning 
to  dairying,  the  Preemans  are  pushing  graz- 
ing. No  customer  Is  going  to  get  financing 
for  more  animals  than  he  has  feed  for. 

Millard  P  Glass  Is  literally  building  a  home 
and  grubbing  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  found  himself  at 
rope's  end  financially.  By  accident,  he  had 
heard  of  what  State  National  was  doing  to 
help  farmers  develop  new  enterprises.  He 
took  his  case  to  them.  By  selling  his  car 
and  buying  a  bicycle,  he  cleared  up  most  of 
an  old  debt  hanging  over  him.  Bank  officials 
checked  with  neighbors  and  friends  who  knew 
him.  decided  he  was  a  good  character-loan 
risk.  They  bought  him  three  cows  to  begin 
selling  grade  B  milk.  In  spite  of  a  cotton 
failure  In  1949.  he  paid  all  he  owed  (Includ- 
ing note  on  cows)  by  fall  and  had  milk 
Income  to  live  on  last  winter.  This  spring  a 
loan  for  three  more  cows  was  approved.  All 
he  wants,  says  Mr.  Glass.  Is  a  little  time  to 
prove  to  the  bank  that  he  can  really  get  some- 
where with  the  faith  they  have  shown  in 
him 

"The  bank  picked  us  up.  We  didn't  have 
a  dollar  to  go  on,"  Claud  Harrison  told  us. 
"Now  we  have  our  barn  and  our  herd  paid 
for  "  He  and  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Mc- 
Curry,  a  veteran,  had  In  their  herd  13  cows 
milking,  seven  dry  cows,  nine  heifers  and  a 
Holstein  bull.  There  were  60  acres  of  good 
grazing. 

Bank  and  bank  farm  agent  are  making  a 
real  contribution  to  a  more  stable  a jriculture 
b>  bringing  good  tenants  and  good  landlords 
together.  Mrs.  Pryor  Williams,  owner,  and 
E  E.  Shirley,  operator,  are  pleased  over  a 
cotton,  seed,  and  hog  set-up  that  began 
with  the  bank's  recommendations  of  one  to 
the  other  last  fall. 

Bank  customers  like  Dr.  B.  S.  Kennedy, 
who  are  not  concerned  about  financing,  turn 
to  the  bank's  farm  agent  for  help  In  the;r 
farm  planning.  He.  In  turn,  can  point  them 
to  other  farm  agencies  and  the  specialized 
services  they  can  give.  Dr.  Kennedy  and 
John  Knox  are  operating  a  very  successful 
dairy  and  hog  farm  In  partnership  on  steep 
and  once  badly  galled  land.  Virtually  all 
the  farm  will  soon  be  In  thick-growing 
legumes  and  grasses.  "The  land  can't  leave 
me  now."  Mr.  Knox  could  boast.  "Doc"  has 
been  their  constant  adviser. 

Sitting  in  the  office  of  President  T.  J.  Cot- 
tingham In  the  parent  bank  In  Decatur  I 
came  to  realize  why  State  National  means 
so  much  to  so  many  north  Alabama  farmers. 
Mr.  Cottingham  Is  a  man  who  dislikes 
hand-outs  and  relief,  so  much  that  he  Is 
willing  to  meet  people  more  than  half  way 
to  help  them  to  help  themselves,  so  they'll 
never  need  to  go  on  relief. 

"We  have  two  requirements  for  a  loan." 
he  told  us.  "character  and  willingness  to 
work.  We  also  expect  a  farm  customer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  work  of  his  experi- 
ment station."  With  special  pride  he 
pointed  out  that  of  3.400  farmer  customers, 
not  a  one  had  defaulted.  Some  rearrange- 
ments had  been  made,  he  added,  then  con- 
tinued, "There  Is  no  more  dependable  bank 
customer  than  the  north  Alabama  farmer. 
The  educated  farmer  today  is  as  good  a 
businessman  as  the  shopkeeper  or  doctor 
or  anyone  else." 

In  an  earlier  vUlt  with  Fred  Stewart, 
superintendent  of  the  Belle  Mlna  experiment 
substation,  and  in  the  farm  visits.  I  had 
seen  how  largely  the  bank's  program  on  each 
farm  Is  based  on  research.  Then  Mr.  Stewart 
had  said,  "We  look  on  the  bank  simply  as 
one  of  our  good  educational  agencies.  We 
work  together  all  the  time." 

I  asked  Mr.  Cottingham  how  he  came  to 
adopt  present  agricultural  policies.  His 
answer  started  all  the  way  back  in  South 
Carolina  with  a  farm  boy  who  stayed  on 
the  farm  until  he  went  to  college.  In  1907 
he  entered  the  b.inklng  field,  but  never  lost 
interest    lu    farm    folks    or    farm    problems. 


Somehow,  he  felt,  farm  life  must  be  made 
to  pay  better  and  be  more  satisfying.  Older 
people,  he  felt,  were  too  set  In  their  ways 
to  make  changes  rapidly.  By  working  with 
the  younger  ones,  he  hoped  to  make  farm 
life  desirable  enough  for  them  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  The  first  farm  agent  was  put  on 
In  Cullman  County  10  years  ago. 

"I  told  our  directors."  he  said,  "that  It  was 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  and  that  It  would  be 
5  years  before  we  could  expect  to  get  our 
money  back.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of 
us  all,  the  program  was  paying  for  Itself  in  2 
years.  Since  then,  we've  added  agricultural 
agents  until  we  have  six  at  work  with  us. 
They're  a  fine  group  of  men.  Today,  as  you 
know,  they're  working  with  all  ages  of  farm 
folks." 

"Doc"  Bailey  makes  Limestone  County 
headquarters.  Other  bank  farm  agents  are 
M.  E.  Wilson.  Blount:  George  H.  Lehnert, 
Cullman;  Carlyle  E.  Cook.  De  Kalb;  W.  H. 
Buchanan.  Lauderdale;  W.  J.  Alvcrson,  Mar- 
shall. 

A  check  of  bank  statements  shows  how 
well  such  progressive  policies  have  paid.  Fif- 
teen member  banks  had  deposits  of  $2,000,000 
In  1937  when  Mr.  Cottingham  took  over,  with 
total  resources  of  $2,300,000.  A  late  April 
statement  this  year,  with  one  less  bank, 
showed  deposits  of  $41,418,000;  total  resources 
of  $43.693'000.  Those  figures  are  roughly  20 
times  those  of  1937.  Farm  loans  now  are 
nearly  $7,000,000  of  which  nearly  $2,030,000 
represent  loans  for  new-type  farm  enter- 
prises. Cotton  and  farm  land  loans  take 
another  $2,000,000.  And  none  of  these  totals 
include  such  loans  as  poultry  loans  dis- 
counted for  farm  industries. 


A  Tribate  to  a  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
tragic  death  of  Joseph  G.  Meglinske  an- 
other and  a  glorious  chapter  of  heroism 
and  selfless  sei-vice  is  added  to  the  many 
pages  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department. 
It  is  a  book  written  in  deeds  not  words; 
it  is  ineradicable  and  indelible;  it  will 
remain  of  record  for  all  time  and  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  the  men  in  blue, 
present  and  future;  it  makes  amply  clear 
that  the  security  of  the  citizen  is  para- 
mount and  that  the  majesty  of  the  law 
will  prevail. 

The  heroism  of  Joseph  G.  Meglinske 
left  an  engraved  mark  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Detroit  who  will  always  stand  behind 
the  force  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

To  the  widow  and  surviving  child 
society  is  everlastingly  indebted,  and  the 
obligation  must  be  discharged  by  more 
than  mere  words  of  condolence.  They 
should  be  remembered  above  and  beyond 
the  formal  obsequies  and  the  customary 
period  of  mourning.  Law  and  order  de- 
pend upon  our  attitude  and  action. 

The  roster  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment numbers  among  its  personnel 
the  finest  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are.  of  a  select  pattern; 
of  the  highest  ideal;  all  willing  and  sub- 
ject to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  safety 


and  security  of  the  citizen.  Barring  the 
exception,  they  are  all  of  hero  mettle 
and  ready  one  and  all  for  the  test  when 
duty  calls. 

Even  as  death  approached,  the  noble 
officer  wTote  a  poem  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  "for  my  Aim  whom  You  sent."  He 
called  it  A  Prayer  For  My  Love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pages  of  the  Cow- 
CREssioNAi  Record  will  be  enriched  and 
its  readers  will  be  edified  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  tribute  paid  to  Ann,  the  be- 
loved wife,  by  her  departed  husband 
even  as  his  great  heart  faltered  in  its 
steadiness  of  beat,  but  never  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  love: 

A  Prates  roa  Mt  Love 

Heavenly  Father  up  above 

Please  protect  the  girl  I  love; 

Teach  her  to  see  that  I  love  her 

As  she  loves  me. 

Help  us  now.  help  us  forever 

To  be  loyal  and  always  togeth^. 

Grant  me  this,  I'll  be  content 

And  Thank  You,  dear  Lord  for  my  Aoa 

Whom  you  sent. 


Ohio  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  Mr.  Edgar  Morris  delivered 
on  July  9,  1950,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee  of  the 
National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Morris  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  one  of  the  most  active  civic  leaders 
of  Washington.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  him  as  he  climbed  up  to  be  the 
president  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  He  filled  that  position  most 
creditably  and  from  there  he  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  not  by  accident  or  by 
pull  and  influence  but  by  reason  of  his 
own  ability  and  industry.  He  is  now  a 
director  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

When  the  Sesquicentennial  Commit- 
tees were  set  up,  Mr.  Morris  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  of 
the  National  Capital  Sesquicentennial 
Commission.  As  such  it  was  his  duty  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  those  who  were  ar- 
ranging a  celebration  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  beautiful  Ohio  Drive. 
He  performed  that  duty  admirably.  He 
assisted  in  making  the  arrangement  for 
that  celebration  and  at  the  dedication 
celebration  he  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome  to  all  who  were  present.  His 
address  was  delivered  with  a  warmth  of 
cordiality  that  made  all  those  present 
feel  welcome.  His  address  of  welcome 
Is  as  follows: 

A  Woio  or  Welcomx 
(By  Edgar  Morris) 

Mr.  Secretary,  Governor  Lausche.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished  gtiests 
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from  Ohio.  l«dl«  and  «wntlein*n  It  te  a  real 
prlvUege  for  me  to  bid  ycu  welcome  on  thU 
hl»t<wlc  occasion  In  behalf  of  the  reception 
committee  ol  the  National  Capital  Sesqul- 
centennial  Commi.sfcion. 

We  have  assembletJ  In  this  picturesque 
spot  to  dedicate  the  speedway  around  Bast 
Potomac  Park  as  Ohio  Drire  on  the  day  set 
aSide  bT  the  Governor  o:  Ohio  to  honor  the 
Nat  Jon  "8  Capital  durli^  Its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  annlTersary. 

We  extend  moat  cordial  greetings  to  the 
Chief  KxecuUve  of  Ohio  who  has  honored  ua 
with  his  presence  and  to  the  repreaentatlvea 
of  Ohio  en  Capitol  Hill,  especially  Represen- 
tative Thomas  A,  Jexkihs.  Chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Honor  Day  in  Washington.  We  are  very 
happy  that  members  of  the  Ohio  State  So- 
ciety and  their  president.  Representative 
JcHit  McSwrENKT.  are  participating  In  this 
ded'.cauon  program 

Where  could  one  And  a  more  beautiful 
thoroughfare  in  the  spacious  confines  of  the 
Nations  Capital  than  this  well-remembered 
roadway  to  be  associated  henceforth  with 
the  name  of  Ohio?  Extending  for  Ave  miles 
between  the  pink  double-blossom  cherry 
trees  and  willows  along  the  sea  wall.  It  en- 
compasses some  321  acres  devote<?  to  whole- 
some recreation  for  visitors  to  Washington 
and  our  own  residents. 

It  was  about  60  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  began  to  reclaim  this 
swamp  land  by  clearing  the  Potomac  chan- 
nel, forming  a  btilwark  to  protect  otir  then 
newly  created  harbor  and  creating  at  the 
same  time  the  impressive  recreation  center 
where  «e  are  gathered  today. 

I^om  Ohio  Drive  our  citizens  In  future 
years  will  enjoy  this  magnificent  vista  of  the 
lower  Potomac  with  the  old  city  of  Alexan- 
dria etched  against  the  distant  blue  haze  of 
the  Virginia  hills. 

Likewise  from  Ohio  Drive  they  will  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  monumenU  to  Wr  Jilngton.  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  standing  guard  over  our  heritage  as 
a  people. 

In  such  moments  we  shall  all  be  grateful 
for  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  Nation's 
progress  In  which  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
has  played  so  conspiciious  a  part. 

Again  I  welcome  you  all  most  cordially  to 
the  dedication  of  Ohio  Drive. 


Cost  of  DcUrcry  of  UoHed  SUtes  lUil 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  nCDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  been  fighting 
for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  delivery  of  the  United  States  mail. 
However.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
coQimlttee  to  act  upon  the  resolution 
j>rovlding  for  an  independent  investigat- 
iDiT  committee  to  thoroughly  go  into  the 
matter. 

For  the  Information  of  the  House  I 
am  asking  the  membership  to  read  the 
following  newspaper  article  by  James 
Daniel.  Scrlpps-Howard  staff  writer,  en- 
tiUed  "Moving  Ghost  Mail  Is  Costly": 

The  General  Accounting  OfSce  (GAO)  has 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Senate  Post  Office 
ConuBlttee  which  charges  that  the  Nation's 
ndlroacta  are  receiving  milllcns  of  dollars  an- 
oually  for  carrying  ncner.'c.ent  mall. 


Highlights  of  the  report: 
The  Post  Office  Department  pays  the  high- 
est rates  of  any  shipper,  except  on  certain 
short  hauls. 

The  Department  makes  no  computation 
cf  Its  own  as  to  how  much  space  the  rail- 
roads devote  to  mall,  but  takes  the  railroad's 
figures. 

Ir.  addition  to  paying  top  rates,  the  De- 
partment is  the  only  shipper  that  reimburses 
the  railroads:  for  empty  space  and  for  dead- 
head cars  that  return  without  mall  cargo. 
Ratlroarts  are  permitted  to  substitute  other 
cars  for  those  actually  used  in  carrying  mail, 
and  In  eOect  charge  the  taxpayers  for  dead- 
heading cars  which  they  need  to  move  about 
for  their  other  shippers. 

Deadhead  mall  cars  sometimes  are  re- 
turned in  freight  trauis.  and  the  P'-st  Office 
Department  pays  as  though  they  recurned  in 
passenger  trains. 

Some  complex  arrangemenu  between  the 
Department  and  the  railroads  permit  the 
carriers  to  bill  the  Government  for  dead- 
heading cars  in  advance  of  the  outbound 
movement  of  mall  cars. 

How  much  does  the  taxpayer  lose  by  these 
practices?  The  Post  Office  Department  says 
it  paid  the  railroads  $221,017,189  last  fiscal 
year,  but  that  U  kept  no  record  as  to  how 
much  was  for  phantom  mail. 

The  GAO  checked  some  mall  runs  and 
found  the  Government  was  paying  as  much 
as  84  percent  additional  for  unused  space 
and  deadhead  cars.  Over  a  large  representa- 
tive check,  the  GAO  found  that  22  percent 
of  the  money  the  railroads  received  was  for 
providing  no  service. 

Often,  the  GAO  reported,  it  Is  more  prof- 
itable to  the  railroads  to  return  a  mall  car 
empty  and  bill  the  Government  for  It  than 
to  accept  a  pay  load  from  another  shipper. 
What  Is  the  GAO  s  proposed  remedy;  Ac- 
cording to  the  accountants,  the  Post  OtSce 
Department  should  not  pay  for  empty  cars 
and  untised  space.  The  GAO  contends  that 
a  certain  amount  of  empty  return  move- 
ment Is  natural  In  railroading,  and  Is  an 
element  in  the  rates  the  rails  set  for  their 
other  shippers. 

Canada,  cited  by  the  GAO  as  a  model,  pays 
its  railroads  33  7  cents  per  mile  for  a  60-foot 
ftorage  car,  and  nothing  extra  for  empty 
deadheaded  cars.  We  pay  50  62  cents  for 
the  Identical  service,  plus  an  equal  stun  If 
the  car  U  retxirned  empty. 

The  fact  that  almost  any  car  In  an  emer- 
ger.cy  can  be  used  for  mail  makes  it  easier 
for  the  railroads  to  bill  the  Government  for 
their  nonrevenue-produclng  movements.  In 
1  month,  the  GAO  reported,  the  Post  Office 
Department  reimbursed  the  railroads  for  re- 
ttirning  the  following  to  Washington: 

Two  baggage  and  mail  cars.  79  baggage 
cars.  132  baggage-express  cars.  22  refrigera- 
tor cars.  58  express  cars.  1  coach.  1  box  car. 
6  milk  cars.  19  baggage  and  passenger  cars, 
and  10  postal  storage  cars. 

"It  la  not  apparent."  said  the  GAO,  "that 
anyone  really  knows  what  the  total  space 
actually  used  in  railway  cars  Is  per  day. 
week,  month,  or  year.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  no  one  will  ever  know  as  long 
as  these  complex,  recondite  and  unwieldly 
agreements,  precedents,  and  practices  exist. ' 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
from  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  of 
Queens  County.  New  York  City,  concern- 
ing my  efforts  to  provide  for  the  counties 
of  Queens.  Nassau,  and  Suffolk,  a  sepa- 
rate internal  revenue  oCBce. 

Nrw  RivxNtrx  District 

Congressman  L.  Gary  Clrmentx.  of  Ozone 
Park,  has  Introduced  a  bill  at  Washington 
which  would  separate  Queens.  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk  from  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island 
and  give  them  an  Internal  revenue  office  of 
their  own. 

The  5  counties  are  lumped  together  now 
as  the  eastern  district,  with  offices  In  Brook- 
lyn. A  resident  of  Queens,  who  has  btislness 
at  those  offices,  faces  a  long  trip  by  public 
transportation  and  one  that  Is  almost  im- 
possible by  automobile  because  of  parking 
difficulties  In  Brooklyn. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Queens  and  Nassau 
Is  a  strong  argument  for  Congresman  Cle- 
UENTC's  proposal.  Those  3  counties  and 
Suffolk  have  a  total  population  of  at  least 
as  large  as  Brooklyn's,  but  Brooklyn  has  aU 
of  the  Federal  offices  serving  the  area. 

To  make  It  posjlble  for  the  eastern  district 
to  be  split  up.  Congresman  Clemente  pro- 
poses that  a  new  Federal  building  be  erected 
In  Jamaica.  Not  only  would  that  be  more 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  Queens  than  the 
Brooklyn  offices,  but  It  would  also  be  a  more 
convenient  location  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

It  is  likely  there  will  be  opposition 
to  the  rearrangement  proposed  even  though 
It  Is  logical  and  In  keeping  with  public  needs. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  Federal  offices 
which  serve  all  of  Long  Island,  and  particu- 
larly the  Income  tax  office,  should  be  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  Brooklyn  where  they  cannot 
be  reached  easily  and  where  traffic  condi- 
tions are  among  the  most  difficult  In  the  city. 


New  Reveooe  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEBIENTE 

or  KTW  TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 


Ovr  Ordering  an  End  to  Chinese  War 
Afainst  Reds  Endangers  the  Political 
and  Secnrity  Objectives  Which  Our  Far 
Eastern  Effort  Must  Have 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-    HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Ansel  Mo^^Ter: 
OtTR    Ordering    an    End    to    Chinese    Wai 

Against    Reds    Endangers    the    PoLmcAL 

AND  Securitt  Objectives  Which  Ovra,  Far 

Eastern  Efforts  Must  Havx 

(By   Ed^:ar  Ansel   Mowrer) 

The  crying  need  for  pushing  the  North 
Korean  aggressors  back  to  their  own  frontier 
in  the  smallest  possible  time  is  evident. 
Nothing  must  be  omitted  that  will  contribute 
to  It.  Yet  the  very  real  military  urgency 
should  not  Induce  the  American  administra- 
tion to  make  the  error  F  D.  R.  made  during 
World  War  11.  That  was  of  forgetting  the 
political  purposes  for  which  that  war  was 
fought. 

Every  war  is  a  political  act.  It  makes 
sense  only  within  the  context  of  a  foreign 
policy.  For  forgetting  cr  misunderstand- 
ing or  sulxDrdlnatlng  the  need  for  not  letting 
the  Soviet  Union  become  too  strong  while 
beatmg  Jaran.  Americans  are  now  paying 
dearly  We  must  not  let  our  P-esldent  for- 
get  that    however   Important    the   need  for 
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repelling  aggression  against  the  United  Na- 
tions, giving  a  lesson  to  North  Korea  Com- 
munists wUl  not  solve  the  main  problem  in 
Asia. 

That  problem  is  the  defense  of  Asia  against 
Soviet  Imperialism.  It  Is  primarily  political 
and  will  remain  so  short  of  an  all-out  war 
apalnst  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  admirable  announcement  of  June 
27.  President  Truman  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  political  solution.  He  undoubt- 
edly saved  some  sort  of  a  United  Nations 
so  that  It  can  be  used  later.  He  overruled 
the  reformers  in  the  State  Department  and 
a?reed  to  defend  Formosa  from  attack  by 
the  Chinese  Communists.  He  promised  to 
the  Philippines  the  military  assistance  that 
they  have  been  so  much  in  need  of.  He 
promised  that  greater  military  aid  will  be 
given  to  the  forces  of  France  and  the  asso- 
ciated states  In  Indochina. 

CHIANG'S     ENEMIES     REJOICE 

And  so  far  so  good — In  fact,  very  good. 
But  presuming  that  all  these  purposes  were 
successfully  accomplished,  the  problems  of 
the  two  most  important  Asiatic  states  would 
still  remain  unsolved.  I  refer  to  China  and 
Japan. 

The  President's  decision  to  protect  For- 
mosa, while  preventing  the  National  Chinese 
on  that  Island  from  attacking  the  Commu- 
nist forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  looks 
like  an  effort  to  put  not  only  Formosa  but 
National  China  Into  deep  freeze.  It  looks 
like  an  effort  to  end  the  Chinese  civil  war. 
It  Is  being  hailed  by  those  Americans  who 
desire  the  destruction  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  at  almost  any  cost  as  a 
triumph  of  statesmanship.  It  Is  said  by  cor- 
respondents at  Lake  Success  to  mean  that 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  will  now  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  Nations  even  if  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  not  Immediately 
admitted  In  their  place. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  Presidents 
statement  meant  nothing  of  this  sort.  For 
the  liquidation  of  Nationalist  resistance  la 
China  would  be  a  far  greater  victory  for  the 
U.  S  S  R  and  for  communism  than  the 
repulse  of  North  Korean  Communists  will 
be  for  us. 

NATIONALISTS    "FROZEN"  _ 

The  United  States  has  no  Interest  In  see- 
ing the  Chinese  civil  war  ended  with  the 
victory  of  the  Communist  aggressors.  It  has 
Indeed  every  Interest  in  seeing  it  prolonged 
at  least  until  the  Communist  advance  has 
been  stopped  everywhere  In  Asia.  Instead 
of  "deep  freezing"  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
the  United  States  should  be  encouraging 
them  as  never  before.  For  as  long  as  they 
can  maintain  their  flag  and  their  rule  on 
Formosa,  the  Chinese  Communists  will  think 
twice  about  getting  Into  trouble  outside  their 
own  country. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  is  preventing  the 
Chinese  Communists  from  openly  helping 
the  North  Korean  Communists  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  If  they  do.  the  United  States 
will  accept  the  help  of  those  three  Chinese 
Nationalist  divisions  which  the  generalis- 
simo has  offered  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  defense  of  Korea. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  perfidy  to  accept  the 
military  aid  of  Chinese  Nationalists  while 
planning  to  end  the  Chinese  civil  war  to 
their  detriment. 

Therefore.  Instead  of  trying  to  end  that 
war.  the  United  States  should  use  the  threat 
of  helping  the  Chinese  Nationalists  openly  in 
order  to  keep  the  Chinese  Communists  out 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

JAPAXESE    PROBLEM 

We  ought.  It  seems  to  me.  to  make  a  with- 
drawal oi  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  ths 
Chinese  Communists  by  the  United  King- 
dom a  condition  of  our  willingness  to  help 
the  British  defend  Hong  Kong  against  a 
possible  Chinese  Communist  attack.  Now, 
in   fact.   Is   the  time  to  show   Communists 


everywhere  that  we  shall  not  meekly  repel 
their  attack  In  North  Korea  and  then  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  them  at  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  indeed  questionable  whether  th« 
question  of  Japan  can  ever  be  solved  so  long 
as  the  Communists  are  in  control  of  China. 
Militarily,  of  course,  we  could  probably  buUd 
up  a  non-Communist  Japan  to  the  place 
where  It  could  defend  Itself  against  possible 
assault  even  by  the  Soviet  Union — with  our 
help.  That  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  bad 
feeling  in  those  Asiatic  countries  that  Japan 
overran  and  mistreated  during  World  War  II. 
But  it  could  probably  be  done. 

Tet  such  a  Japan  could  iiold  out  econom- 
ically only  through  permanent  subsidies 
from  the  United  States  or  through  a  resump- 
tion of  trade  with  China.  Communists  in 
control  erf  China  could  conceivably  force 
Japan  Into  disorder  and  communism  by  a 
refusal  to  trade,  once  American  subsidies 
were  withdrawn.  Though  It  is  too  early 
to  say.  it  may  turn  out  that  a  Communist 
China  Is  Incompatible  with  any  permanent 
stabilization  of  the  Par  East. 

Here  then  is  another  reason  why.  for  the 
present,  and  until  we  have  stopped  the  ad- 
vance of  communism  everywhere  in  Asia  and 
made  up  our  minds  what  to  do  with  Japan, 
we  should  make  no  concession  of  any  sort 
to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

This  means  supporting  what  Is  left  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa — ^wlth 
or  without  the  Generalissimo. 


Panama  Canal — Propaganda  for  Sea 
Level  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  years  I  have  closely  followed 
the  Panama  Canal  question  with  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  national  de- 
fense and  national  security.  I  have  ob- 
.served  that  certain  interests  in  this  coun- 
try— manufacturers  of  hea\T  earth-mov- 
ing machinery,  dredging,  contracting, 
and  certain  civil  engineers,  both  civilian 
and  Army,  associated  with  them — have 
engaged  in  a  determined  drive  to  secure 
authorization  for  constructing  a  so- 
called  sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  The 
publication,  on  July  9.  1950,  of  an  As- 
sociated Press  news  story  of  some  length 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
by  Luis  B.  Noli,  of  Panama — some  dated 
and  others  not — apf)ears  to  be  a  part  of 
an  organized  drive  of  engineering  origin, 
and  requires  some  explanation. 

The  present  canal  issues  were  squarely 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  a  report  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  under 
Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
sign:ficantly  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Truman  without  recommenda- 
tion, on  December  1.  1947.  Since  that 
time  many  illuminating  articles  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  canal  question  have 
been  published,  and  some  republished  in 
the  Congressional  Rzcord.  A  selected 
bibliography  on  the  Isthmian  Canal 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  placed 
in  the  Record  on  August  25.  1949,  by 
Representative  Clark  W.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 


Investigating  the  Panama  Canal  under 
House  Resolution  44.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. An  extremely  able  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Representative  Willis  W. 
Bradley,  entitled  "What  of  the  Panama 
Canal?"  in  the  Ricord  of  April  21.  1948, 
merits  the  closest  study. 

As  pointed  out  by  R?presentative 
Bradley.  Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  originally  drafted  by  those  who 
later  supjervised  its  execution,  was  sub- 
jected to  extreme  interpretations  in 
which  only  one  factor  of  ♦he  law — ttiaX 
of  "security" — was.  by  interpretation, 
made  the  paramount  factor  of  inquiry 
and  stressed  by  canal  authorities  in  justi- 
fying the  construction  of  a  new  canal  of 
"sea-level"  design. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations 
the  A-bcanb  was  noade  to  serve,  by  means 
of  a  sustained  propaganda  campaign 
originating  within  certain  engineering 
groups  at  Panama,  as  a  psycix>logical 
lever  to  influence  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  their  elected  Representatives 
to  accept  the  views  of  the  "aea-levrt" 
proponents. 

The  Associated  Press  story  alMve 
mentioned  conforms  to  the  recogniaed 
line  of  propaganda  that  has  consistently 
featured  the  investigation  imder  Public 
Law  280,  stressing  the  A-bomb  threat  in 
verbatim  quotations  from  the  Crovemor's 
report  of  that  investigation,  which  was 
prepared  in  1947. 

Since  then  many  independent  engi- 
neering, atomic  warfare,  national  defense 
and  national  security  authorities  of  emi- 
nence have  studied  this  subject  and  have 
challenged  the  basic  assumptions  upon 
which  the  Governor's  report  was  formu- 
lated, as  being  fallacious,  and  its  recom- 
mendations, as  erroneous  and  extrava- 
gant of  national  resources.  These  auth- 
orities also  challenge  the  cost  estimates 
given  in  the  report  as  misleading,  the 
estimate  for  completing  the  authorized 
Third  Locks  project  modified  to  the 
Terminal  Lake  plan,  being  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  that  for  a  "sea-level"  imder- 
taking  greatly  minimized. 

A  grave  defect  in  this  report  Is  its 
failure  to  give  any  consideration  to  the 
important  question  of  a  neVr  treaty  with 
Panama  that  would  be  required  for  the 
sea-level  plan.  What  such  a  treaty 
would  involve  no  once  can  state.  Aside 
from  its  costs  additional  to  construction 
costs  in  the  form  of  a  huge  indemnity  and 
greatly  increased  annuity,  it  is  fraught 
with  a  high  degree  of  diplomatic  uncer- 
tainty that  may  affect  our  relations  with 
other  nations. 

None  of  these  Important  questions, 
which  have  been  raised  repeatedly  in 
published  writings  since  1947,  are 
answered  in  the  indicated  news  story. 
Since  the  article  was  written  and  promul- 
gated from  Panama,  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  was  inspired  by  Isthmian  sources, 
and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  organized 
propaganda  already  mentioned.  Why 
did  the  author  of  the  article  omit — as 
was  done  in  the  Governor's  report — any 
reference  to  the  all-important  treaty 
question?  The  answer  must  be  obvious. 
Such  matters  as  these  are  certainly  too 
important  for  Congress  to  ignore,  as  they 
have  cerious  implications. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  project  advocated  In  the  news 
story  would  have  to  be  cover'?d  by  in- 
crea5ed  taxation,  to  be  measurably  re- 
flected in  shipping  tolls,  and  would  di- 
vert funds  and  resources  from  more  urg- 
ent national  defense  needs  and  programs. 
Published  at  this  time,  as  the  Korean 
crisis  grows,  this  .story  amounts  to  an  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  that  crisis 
as  an  opportunity  for  launching  a  vast 
project  of  astronomical  cast  whose 
value  as  a  defense  measure  has  been 
challenged  by  independent  authorities 
of  outstanding  ability  and  experience. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  n.  the  Third 
Locks  project — originated  by  certain 
Army  engineers — was  started  as  a  "de- 
fense measure";  but  was  suspended,  in 
May  1942.  6  months  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Later,  it  was 
shown  to  be  navigationally  unsound  and 
Inadequate,  and  was  disavowed  even  by 
Its  proponents — but  not  until  after  some 
$75,000,000  of  taxpayers  money  was 
spent  on  what  is  now  recognized  as  a 
great  ingineering  error.  If  ciMlians  had 
boen  responsible  for  all  this  they  would 
have  oeen  crucified. 

Now.  that  world  war  JH  seems  to  be 
shaping  up,  this  is  certainly  no  time  to 
launch  upon  another  costly  engineering 
undertaking  of  doubtful  value,  that  is 
likely  to  \x  similarly  suspended  after  a 
vastly  greater  expenditure. 

The  foregoing,  I  submit,  are  adequate 
reasons  for  early  action  by  the  Congress 
on  the  reorganization  legislation — H.  R. 
8677  and  S.  3649 — for  the  Panama  Ca- 
xud  as  contemplated  in  the  report  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Frank  Pace  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  January  31,  1950— House 
Document  460,  Eighty-first  Congress — 
and  for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Lfiteroceanic  Canals  Commission  to  make 
a  thorough  up-to-date  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject  of  interoceanic  canals  and 
to  submit  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  premises.  Let  us  have 
no  mere  ex  parte  treatment  of  a  problem 
so  vital. 

Though  the  news  story  imder  discus- 
sion supplies  no  new  information,  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  be  alert  to 
the  drive  it  represents,  for  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  fooling  the  people  with  the 
Idea  that  an  impregnable  canal  can  be 
constructed.  The  defense  of  any  canal  at 
Panama,  or  elsewhere,  as  I  have  stated 
many  times  before  is  an  over-all  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  and  its  defease 
like  that  of  the  ports,  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  highways  of  the  IJnited  States, 
depends  upon  the  combined  industrial. 
miLitar>',  and  naval  power  of  the  Nation 
and  not  upon  inherent  features  of  design. 


The  rtdeUndt  Oil  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OP   MONTANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  13  (legislative  day  o/ 
Saturday,  July  1) .  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uoanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
CRO  a  very  interesting  article  concerning 
the  so-called  Tidelands  Oil  Case,  appear- 
ing in  the  Lewistown  *Mont. )  Dally  News 
of  February  21.  1950. 

The  able  editor  of  this  Montana  news- 
paper states  the  problem  in  simple  terms 
so  that  every  citizen  can  see  just  what 
Montana  and  other  interior  States  would 
lose  if  the  public  interests  are  Ignored 
in  the  solution  of  this  vitally  important 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
What  Woitld  Tor  Think  ir  Someone  Thid 

To   Take  •268   FmoM  You — Tidelands  Oil 

Case  Wouu)  Cost  Us  Montana's  Share  or 

•268.000.000,000 

Suppose  your   family  had  •268. 
How  would  you  feel  U  two  of  your  brothers 
and   a  sister  gave  away   your  share   of   this 
money,  without  even    aslclng   you    how  you 
felt  about  it? 

Chances  are  you  would  be  Irate,  and  would 
have  plenty  to  say. 

Well.  Montana  is  one  of  a  big  family — a 
family  of  States. 

And  some  of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
the  form  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  other  States,  are  trying  to  give  away 
the  family  money. 

But  In  this  case  It  Isnt  Just  «268. 

It  is  a  whopping  $268  000.000,000.  and  a 
substantial  share  of  this  huge  sum  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Montana. 

"Tidelands"  Is  the  magic  word  In  this 
family  problem,  which  means  the  land  for  3 
miles  out  from  the  shores  of  California, 
Texas,  Lotilslana,  and  other  States  facing 
salt  water.  "Shores."  In  this  case,  means  the 
low-tide  line.  Inland  waters  are  not  In- 
cluded, nor  are  lands  at)ove  the  low-tide 
line. 

It  is  800  miles  from  Lewistown,  Mont.,  to 
the  closest  salt  water,  but  under  the  present 
laws  of  the  land  the  Treasvire  State  owns  a 
share  of  the  minerals  that  are  under  this 
water. 

And  in  this  case  It  Is  oil — an  estimated 
•268.000,000.000  worth  of  It. 

When  this  oil  Is  brought  to  the  surface, 
under  our  present-  laws.  Montana  and  all 
other  reclamation  States  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  revenue.  This  money,  when 
secured  by  Montana.  Is  used  to  finance 
reclamation,  schools,  and  other  projects  for 
the  public  good,  at  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  "battle  of  the  tidelands'  was  fought 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1947.  and  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  Nation  then  ruled  that  the 
3-mile  strip  of  land  under  the  water  but 
fronting  on  the  coastal  States  belonged  to 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  Individual 
States.  This  meant  that  returns  from  oil 
and  other  minerals  also  belonged  to  the 
Nation,  and  would  be  distributed  to  the 
reclamation   States,   Including   Montana. 

Oil  companies  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
decision,  and  have  tried  to  get  it  reversed 
through  legislation  by  Congress. 

To  go  back  Into  history  a  bit.  when  Con- 
gress opened  up  western  lands  for  home- 
steaders or  sale,  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
dry  or  reclamation  States.  They  used  it  to 
develop  irrigation  projects,  help  finance  their 
schools,  and  carry  out  other  projecu  for  the 
public  good. 

Then,  when  this  income  fell  off.  Montana 
and  other  reclamation  States  were  cut  o3 
from  this  source  of  revenue. 

But  minerals.  Including  oil,  on  Federal 
lands  have  clcsed  the  gap  and  provided 
money  to  replace  that  from  sale  of  public 
lands. 

Nolxxly  paid  much  attention  to  the  tide- 
lands,  which  are  Included  in  the  public  lands. 


until  the  oil  companies  discovered  that  rich 
petroleum  resources  are  under  them. 

They  decided,  then,  that  they  wanted  the 

States  rather  than  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  these  great  riches.  Apparently 
the  theory  was  that  they  could  get  more  out 
of  the  State  governments  of  California, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  for  example,  than  they 
could  out  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Hence  the  test  case  ihat  went  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  was  decided  In 
favor  of  Federal  ownership  in  1947. 
But  It  didn't  end  there. 
Proponents  of  State  ownership  then  turned 
around  and  introduced  a  bill  li  Congress 
which  would  do  what  the  Supreme  Curt 
refused  to  do — turn  the  tidelands  over  to 
the  States  and  deprive  Montana  and  other 
reclamation  States  of  this  revenue. 

It  wiggled  through  Congress,  too,  but 
President  Truman  vetoed  It. 

The  matter  doesn't  rest  there  as  another 
bill  Is  before  Congress  to  give  the  tidelands 
and  their  billions  of  dollars  In  resources,  to 
the  States  It  seems  certain  that  pressure 
for  Its  passage  will  be  great. 

Why  politicians  from  Inland  -cclamatlon 
States  can  be  for  this  measure  Is  hard  to 
realize,  as  they  have  nothing  •  o  gain  for 
their  States  by  such  a  measure,  and  they 
are  sure  to  lose  millions  of  doll  irs  in  reve- 
nue that  must  be  made  up.  thxiugh  taxes 
on  the  people. 

But,  oddly  enough,  there  Is  such  support 
among  many  reclamation  State  ofBclals.  even 
though  they  will  be  taking  mc  ney  out  of 
their  State  coffers  by  so  acting. 

Oddly  enough,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorney  Generals,  Is  lobbying  fcr  giving  the 
tidelands  to  the  States. 

In  1948,  when  this  organlzatloi  of  elected 
State  officials  was  lobbying  to  -.ake  money 
away  from  their  States,  only  three  attorney 
generals  actively  opposed  this  me  isure.  They 
were  Montana's  R  V  Bottomly.  and  the  at- 
torney generals  from  Arizona  ai.d  Missouri. 
The  latter  is  not  even  a  reclamitlon  State, 
but  the  battle  was  fought  with  ihe  editorial 
leadership  and  help  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dlfpatch,  one  of  the  Nation's  gn  atest  news- 
papers. 

The  Issue  of  protection  of  th»  people  In 
this  battle  was  made  plain  In  in  editorial 
In  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  on  January  22, 
1948,  which  said.  In  part: 

"Now  and  then  something  new  under  the 
sun  catches  the  eye. 

"The  emoluments  which  Nebraska's  attor- 
ney general.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  receives  aa 
a  loboyist  for  the  National  Ase  Delation  of 
Attorneys  General — iLSOO  montMy,  plus  ex- 
penses— is  not  the  most  money  In  the  world, 
but  it  stUl  is  a  lot  of  dough.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  If  In  addition  to  r^resentlng  the 
National  Association  of  Attornt  ys  General 
In  the  national  capital.  Mr.  Johnson  contin- 
ues until  the  end  of  his  term  to  represent 
the  people  of  Nebraska  •  •  •  will  be  do- 
ing quite  all  right  by  himself.  It  Is  up  to 
someone  besides  the  editor  of  this  column 
to  decide  whether  Mr.  Johnson  u>  doing  all 
right  by  the  people. 

Where  u  Nebrask.i's  Interest  tere?  There 
may  be  oil  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Platte,  the  Dismal,  or  Alkali  Lake, 
but  the  title  to  the  oU  underneath  those 
waters  Is  not  the  vital  problem  Involved  In 
the  Tidelands  Oil  case, 

"The  undertaking  upon  whlcl.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  engaged  In  an  effort  to  i  et  Congress 
to  upset  a  ruling  of  the  Unltec  States  Su- 
preme Court,  through  leglslativ*  action,  re- 
turning title  to  the  States  of  all  oil  beneatli 
the  waters  offshore  In  the  Pacllic,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  wherever  oU  may  be  found 
offshore. 

"California,  for  example.  It  vas  pointed 
out  In  this  column  by  the  attorney  general 
of  Montana,  cuts  In  to  the  tune  Df  6  percent 
of  the  royalties  of  these  fabuloisly  wealthy 
oil  reserves.  Nebraska  dees  not  get  a  penny 
of  thoee  rovaltles  now  If  the  Utle  belongs 
to   Uncle   Sam,   Nebraska   w:ll   grt   Its   share 
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to  be  tised  for  the  development  of  highways 
or  for  the  Improvement  of  the  public-school 
system.  Nebraska's  Interest,  It  would  appear. 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  Interest  for  which 
Nebraska's  attorney  general  proposes  to 
lobby     •     •     •." 

And  what  the  Lincoln  Star  says  of  Ne- 
braska's Interests  also  applies  to  Montana 
and  Its  people. 

Latest  newspaper  of  Nation-wide  circula- 
tion to  comment  on  the  tidelands  case  is  the 
V/ashlngton  Post,  which,  on  January  6  of 
this  year,  ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Oil."  It,  and  comments  on  the  tide- 
lands  cause  ty  A.  A,  Carmlchael.  attorney  gen- 
er;J  of  Alabama,  appeared  In  the  Congees- 
src.VAL  RzcosD  cf  that  date. 

Cuotlng  the  Alabaman,  the  Post  editorial 
KL'.d: 

"Ilr.  Carmlchael  has  pointed  out  what 
most  St.ite  attorneys  general  have  apparent- 
ly ignored — that  by  quitclaiming  the  mar- 
giral  sea  Congress  would  be  making  an  out- 
right Gift  not  to  all  the  States,  but  to  a  very 
fev." — California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  prtn- 
c:pally,  with  Alabama  itself  a  possible  bene- 
ficiary— cf  Incalculably  rich  mineral  re- 
tources.  the  Income  and  use  of  which  should 
rl^htlully  benefit  all  citizens  of  this  country. 
These  resources  should  be  conserved  and 
managed  in  the  national  Interest  and  as  a 
fcluwark  of  the  national  security.  To  give 
them  away  would  be  to  give  away  fraudu- 
lently an  Inheritance  of  the  American 
people." 

Opposing  plans  to  give  the  tidelands  to  the 
Spates  as  advocated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion cf  Attorneys  General,  which  is  presented 
by  Nebraska's  Johnson  in  Washington,  the 
Alabama  attorney  general  takes  Issue  with 
the  body  by  saying: 

"The  cost  of  public  education,  public 
health,  aid  to  Europe,  national  defense,  so- 
cial security,  and  other  of  the  more  extensive 
Government  programs  does  not,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, even  approach  the  potential  money 
wh'.ch  Mr.  Johnson  would  so  generously  give 
to  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  California. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  Mr.  Johnson's  propos- 
al represents  an  outright  donation  of  im- 
mensely wealthy  Federal  resources  to  a  few 
coastal  States.  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  com- 
pletely Ignores  defense,  welfare,  and  conser- 
vation considerations.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  gives  these  tidelands  to  the 
few  coastal  States  Involved,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  be  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  people  of  this  country." 

A  fraud  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

Yet  the  battle  continues,  as  another  bill  Is 
before  Congress  which  would  give  these  great 
tideland  riches  to  a  few  States. 

This  gift  would  cost  Montana  and  other 
reclamation  States  hundreds  cf  millions  of 
dollars  in  tlie  years  ahead. 

If  the  money  is  lost.  Montana  ta.xpayers 
will  have  to  dig  deep  to  replace  it.  or  go 
without  the  many  benefits  that  will  result. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  public  official  In 
Montana  or  any  reclamation  State  can  favor 
giving  this  wealth  away. 


Deficit  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  13  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D.  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning  an  article  entitled  "Deficit 
Diplomacy."  by  Walter  Lippmann.  In 
my  opinion  the  article  is  not  only  timely. 


but  is  very  thought-provoking,  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J  From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  13,  1950) 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

(Ey  Walter  Lippmann) 

DEncrr  Dm.oMACT 

Unless  a  diplomatic  solution  can  be  worked 
out.  the  campaign  In  Korea  to  force  the 
North  Korean  Army  back  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  cannot  be  counted  on  to  take 
leis  than  several  months.  A  line  will  have  to 
be  established  behind  which  the  counter- 
offensive  can  be  mounted.  Tlie  rair.s  must 
end  and  the  ground  must  harden.  If  all  goes 
well  In  the  sense  that  the  fighting  remains 
localized  In  Korea,  the  military  decision 
called  for  by  the  Security  Council  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  autumn. 

During  this  anxious  and  dangerous  period 
we  shall,  in  addition  to  the  measures  re- 
quired for  the  Korean  campaign  itself,  have 
to  redress  our  over-all  position  in  the  world. 
For  the  Korean  affair  has  demonstrated — 
fortunately  in  time  to  correct  it — how  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  allowed  our  com.mitmenta 
to  increase  while  our  power  to  meet  them 
has  teen  allov^ed  to  decline.  The  Truman 
doctrine,  interpreted  as  an  American  obliga- 
tion to  fight  wherever  there  is  aggression 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  military  cutbacks 
and  the  roaring  civilian  boom  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  very  negation  of  a  sound 
national  policy.  In  Korea  we  are  sviffering 
painful  reverses;  they  are  local  and  limited 
samples  of  what  can  happen  when,  to  make 
It  specific,  Mr.  Acheson  has  commitments 
which  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  prepared  to  carry 
out. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  knew,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not 
know.  General  MacArthur  did  not  know,  that 
the  United  States  might  have  to  fight  a  war 
in  Korea.  There  was  no  decision  taken  in 
cold  blood  well  in  advance  of  the  North 
Korean  aggression  and  then  supported  by  a 
plan  of  ofjerations.  Though  ;.t  was  known, 
perhaps  once  asserted  It  was  felt,  that  we 
had  a  moral,  and  some  kind  of  political  com- 
mitment, to  the  South  Koreans,  the  only 
planning  done  in  advance  seems  to  have  been 
to  turn  at  once,  as  we  did  withm  a  few  hours, 
to  the  United  Nations.  Little,  if  anything 
else,  seems  to  have  been  planned,  much  less 
prepared  in  advance. 

What  happened,  then,  was  that  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson.  who  make 
foreign  policy,  were  committed  in  Korea. 
Yet  they  were  not  so  clearly  and  definitely 
committed  In  Korea  that  they  insisted  on 
being  prepared  for  a  Korean  campaign.  And 
so  President  Truman  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  allowed  Secretary  Johnson  and  the 
high  command  in  Washington  and  in  Tokoyo 
to  "write  off"  Korea  as  not  worth  the  mili- 
tary effort  to  defend  it.  The  fact  that  Korea 
had  teen  written  off  is  probably  the  best  ex- 
planation not  only  of  why  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  intelllgeace  service  was  totally  sur- 
prised, but  also  why  the  troops  he  had  to 
throw  so  hastily  into  the  battle  were  so  un- 
trained and  so  badly  armed.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  did  not  prepare  for  a  Korean  cam- 
paign because  he  did  not  believe  and  did  not 
know  that  P»resldent  Truman  would  ever  de- 
cide to  order  a  Korean  campaign. 

No  one.  I  think,  can  condone  the  practice 
of  the  civilians  taking  positions  where  they 
may  feel  they  have  to  order  our  troops  to 
fight  In  places  where  the  soldiers  have  not 
been  told  to  be  prepared  to  fight. 

But  something  more  needs  to  be  said  about 
Korea  before  we  can  begin  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment about  over-all  policy.  It  la  that  on  the 
whole  Asiatic  borderland  of  the  Soviet  Union 
until  we  reach  Turkey.  Korea  was  unique  la 


that  it  was  the  only  threatened  country 
where  the  United  States  was  in  a  position 
to  Intervene  promptly  and  decisively.  For 
Korea  la  within  close  reach  of  Japan  where 
the  United  States  has.  as  a  force  In  being 
and  in  place.  lU  largest  concentration  of  air, 
«ea,  and  ground  power. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  were  we  able 
to  exert  so  much  power  so  quickly.  Similar 
concentrations  of  American  power — as  great 
as  thO£:e  which  are  already  at  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  command — cannot  be  built  up  and 
maintained  near  all  the  other  places  in  Asia 
that  are  covered  by  .he  Truman  doctrine. 

That  is  to  say  we  cannot  build  up  and 
maintain  local  forces  to  contain  all  the 
satellites  and  to  resist  revolution  and  insur- 
rection all  over  Asia  If  we  are  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  he  diverted  from  cur  own,  and 
the  free  world's  supreme  and  vital  military 
Interest — which  Is  to  be  strong  enough  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  itself  from  precipitat- 
ing a  world  war. 

it  is  imperative  that  we  reverse  the  ten- 
dency in  Washington,  which  Is  to  practice 
what  might  be  called  deficit  diplomacy.  We 
need  to  reduce  cur  political  commitments 
which  the  political  orators  are  ever  ready 
to  expand;  we  will  need  to  enlarge  our  mili- 
tary forces  In  being  which  the  politicians 
hate  to  raise  taxes  to  do. 

In  order  to  reduce  our  political  liabilities 
ws  need  particularly  to  have  it  precisely  and 
clearly  understood — from  here  on  out — by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House  where  American  expedition- 
ary forces  may  be  Unded.  That  there  has 
been  no  such  understanding — though  this 
is  the  heart  of  high  policy — the  Korean  ex- 
perience with  Its  snap  julgments  and  its 
improvisations  has  sharply  demonstrated. 

To  enlarge  our  active  military  forces  our 
primary  concern  must  continue  to  be  with 
developing  the  power  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  from  engaging  its  own  forces. 
Strategic  air  power  was  never  designed,  let 
•  s  remember,  for  a  little  war  against  a  tentb 
rate  army. 

But,  secondarily,  we  will  need  also  to  or- 
ganize— or  to  reactivate — mobile  task  forces 
that  are  not  anchored  to  any  fixed  position 
which  is  not  Indisputably  and  securely 
American. 

The  purpose  of  the  task  forces  should  not 
be  to  f\ght  wars  inside  Asia,  not  to  become 
Involved  in  grour  d  fighting  with  land  armies 
and  with  guerrillas.  Their  purpose  should  be 
to  help  friendly  governments,  which  cannot 
expect  to  support  navies  and  e  :_•  forces,  that 
are  helping  themselves  on  their  own  good 
earth — and  to  support  those  actions  which 
the  United  Nations  call  fcr. 


Statehood  for  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NZEKASKA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Statehood  for  Defense?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Alaska  Empire,  of 
Juneau.  Alaska,  on  July  3,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Statehood  roc  DcnarsK? 


-V 


WAaxzN  Macnttson  has  always  bM0  oob 
of  our  favorite  Senators  but  we  cannot  agree 
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vltii  bla  pi««  for  immedutc  statehcxxl   for 
AUska  because  o(  the  imounecce  of  war  witb 

That  la  all  we  need  in  Alaaka  to  txave  lis 
In  a  ecmpiete  state  cf  confusion. 

ICix  up  tile  military.  clriUan  tefense.  Ter- 
rlioriai  statehood  rcmmlttecs.  c&acildatet  for 
election  aa  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
▼enuoc — all  with  ibetr  separate  but  Import- 
ant project* — and  what  do  yru  hare' 

DeJense  of  Alask*  has  notinzK?  to  do  with 
Statehood  and  statehood  has  notr.ir.g  to  do 
with  the  de.'ense  of  the  Territory  or  the 
NaUoc. 

At  the  statehood  heartntn  In  Waahlngron 
2  months  a^  Admlrai  Wocd  was  bold  enov:gh 
to  say  just  that. 

Prom  his  testimony  we  qaote: 

"It  has  been  stated  that  statehood  for 
Ala&Jca  ts  now  ^o:ng  to  bolster  somehow 
the  national  defense. 

"In  my  opitacn,  it  makes  nc  diiTerence 
whether  Al.-vika  .5  a  State  or  a  Territory  as 
far  as  zuiuonal  defense  is  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  the  federation  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  the  common  de- 
fense has  been  ;ust  that. 

"Our  plans,  purposes,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices m  the  common  defense  have  been 
offered  without  regard  to  secUoaillzatlon. 

"Cu.ir.g  the  period  d  our  frontier  da^s. 
the  Temtones  were,  in  a  way.  and  because 
of  necessity,  better  defended  than  the  <a"lgl- 
nal  States. 

"In  recent  times.  Alaska.  Gvuim.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  HawtUl  received 
the  utmoet  attention  In  our  scheme  of  na- 
tional defense.  In  other  words  the  statxis 
as  to  State  or  non-State  never  entered  de- 
fensive or  offe-islve  calcuiations. 

"Were  Alaaka  to  become  a  State  tcmorrow, 
tt  would  not  alter.  I  am  sure,  the  general 
over-all  consideration  of  our  delense  prob- 
lem. 

"Be  advised  that  I  am  not  debating  the 
merits  of  statehood.  I  am  simply  pointing 
out  that  the  question  of  the  national  de- 
fense IS  not  germane  to  the  Issue." 

AdnUraJ  Wood  had  previotislv  g:ven  credit 
to  -^y  chief  of  staff  •  •  •  sim  Mac- 
Kinnon, of  Juneau  •  •  •  my  operations 
chief  •  •  •  Captain  John  While,  from 
Fairbanks"  and  Bob  Ells.  In  command  of  In- 
stallations at  Attu.  "All  of  these  {Mcple  did 
Tery  fine  service  and  were  typical  of  a  great 
many  others  " 

The  admiral  concluded  his  testimony  thus: 

"In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  all  pcr- 
soiu  responsible  for  the  national  defense — 
the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  others — will  do  their  duty  to 
the  utmost  irrespective  of  the  political  status 
of  Alaska.  State  or  Temtory.  Thank  you  for 
your  courtesy." 

And.  we  can  thank  Admiral  Wood  for  his 
testimony  on  the  question. 

We  think,  in  this  instance,  his  judgment 
Is  better  than  that  of  Senator  Macxtson. 


Let  Us  Not  iMtate  Ncro't  Fiadliiif  Whi!« 
RoBc  Boned 


R£liiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 


Df  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCTTATTVIS 
Thur$daif.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
buriMd;  for  which  he  has  received  the 
ridicule  cf  the  centuries 

Let  \:s  not  umute  his  horrible 
example. 


This  country  is  faced  with  the  most 
dangerous  situation  ever  known  in  all  its 
history. 

If  this  Korean  affair  should  develop 
into  a  world  conflict,  it  will  not  only 
involve  the  life  of  this  Nation,  but  will 
involve  the  very  life  of  civilization  itself. 

The  burden  of  such  a  conflict  will  fall 
upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  wind  up  in  a 
world  conflict,  fought  with  airplanes  and 
atomic  bomts.  We  not  only  need  to 
build  the  strongest  air  force  on  earth, 
but  we  must  do  everything  possible  for 
the  effective  operation  of  our  atomic - 
bomb  plant  at  Cak  Ridge,  Tenn..  which 
is  not  only  our  greatest  defense  plant, 
but  it  is  the  greatest  defense  plant  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  need  to 
throw  around  it  every  possible  protec- 
tion, and  improve  as  rapidly  as  possible 
every  facility  for  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  it;  for  we  are  going  to  need 
them  if  the  worst  com<^s  to  the  worst. 

Therefore.  I  am  aeram  appealing  to 
you,  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  for 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  functions  ap- 
propriations bill  to  provide  ample  funds 
for  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  water- 
way--which  is  the  missing  link  in  our 
national -defense  program. 

It  will  shorten  the  water  distance  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Oak  Ridge 
by  more  than  800  miles,  and  cut  the  cost 
of  transportation  betw^een  those  points 
to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  con- 
struction longer.  It  has  already  been 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Funds  m 
the  amount  of  $658,000  have  been  pro- 
vided and  spent  for  the  planning  of  this 
project,  and  those  plans  are  now  ready 
for  execution. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  con- 
struction until  our  sleeping  cities  are 
awakened  by  the  terrible  music  of  the 
bursting  bomb.  This  is  an  emergency. 
a  dire  emergency,  and  should  be  pro- 
vided for  at  once. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  provide  what  will 
amount  to  a  slack  water  route  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Grea.  Lakes,  and  to  all 
points  on  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  and  the 
Cxmiberland  Rivers,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  swift  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  downstream  traffic . 

From  that  standpoint  alone  its  con- 
struction is  more  than  justified,  and 
should  not  be  delayed. 

Besides,  our  iron -ore  supply  in  this 
country  is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  get  our  iron  ore  in 
the  future  from  Venezuela.  This  proj- 
ect will  greatly  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  that  material  to  the  places  in 
the  Middle  West  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
such  as  Pittsburgh.  Younustown.  Chi- 
cago, Detroit.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  St. 
Louis,  and  all  the  other  cities  in  that 
great  mldwestem  country. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  and  every 
Member  of  the  other  body  knows,  and 
the  President  adnuts.  that  this  project 
must  be  constructed  sooner  or  later. 
The  sooner  the  better.    We  need  it  now. 


It  might  not  only  contribute  to  saving 
the  lives  of  untold  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  but  it  might  mear.  the  very 
life  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  proceed  with  its  construction 
new. 


The 


Korean    SihiatioB 
Lacas 


Help  I    Senator 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'.RKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OT  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITET  STATES 

Thursday.  July  13  (legislaUve  day  of 
Saturday,  July  f >,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Korean  Situation  Hi?lps  Sena- 
tor Lucas."  written  by  Raymond  P. 
Brandt  and  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-D;spatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ' 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follcTws: 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
July    11.    19501 

WaSHINCTOF*     StDELIGHTS — KoaEAN     SntJATIOW 

Hklps  Skmatob  LncAS 
(By  Raymond  P  Brandt) 

Widespread  popular  support  o'  President 
Truman  8  quick  and  forceful  actliin  In  Korea 
and  the  adverse  public  reaction  to  the  snip- 
ing criticisms  by  Republican  Senators  Taft, 
Whekhy.  Jennes,  Kem.  and  McC.-rthy  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reflected  in  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

DUnols.  where  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Scott  Lucas  Is  opposed  by  Republican  Ever- 
ett Dirltsen,  former  Represe-ntative.  furnishes 
a  dramatic  example  of  how  military  opera- 
tions m  Asia  are  likely  to  influence  voter* 
in  this  country. 

The  changed  picture  In  Illinois  Is  now  on« 
of  sharp  contrasts  because  Ldc.vs  Is  in  on 
all  the  White  House  conferences  with  con- 
gressional leaders  regarding  the  world  situa- 
tion and  Dirksen  has  the  backing  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  few  papers  in 
tile  country  that  denounced  Truman  a  Ko- 
rean decisions. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  editorials  have  so 
closely  paralleled  thoee  of  the  Communist 
Dally  Worker  that  the  Washington  Post  has 
dubbed  it  the  prairie  edition  of  Pravda.  Ap- 
parently this  blow  struck  a  sensitive  spot. 
Last  week  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed  an 
editorial  cartoon  listing  Sta!ln  as  champion 
scoundrel  of  all  time.  That's  something  the 
Dally  Worker  would  never  dare  think  of  do- 
In  s^. 

Lucas  promptly  exploited  the  new  front 
offered  him.  In  his  weekly  broadcasts  to  the 
voters  back  home  he  has  emphasized  his 
frequent  calls  at  the  White  House,  the  unan- 
imous or  near  unanimous  votes  In  the  S:?n- 
ate  on  security  measures,  and  fir.aKy  Dlrk- 
sen's  amazing  switch  from  one  of  the  mcst 
effective  supporters  of  International  cooper- 
ation to  Chicago  Tribune  Isolatlciilsm  after 
he  decided  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

Sijeakln^  at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  at 
Quincy  last  week  Senator  Lucas  flred  a  bar- 
rage at  Dlrksen's  roving  positions.  In  h.3 
introductory  remarks  he  reported  to  his 
constituents: 

"Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
Koren,  the  President  called  the  leaders  of 
Cong;  ess  to  tiie  V/Uite  House.     I  had   the 
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privilege  of  being  present  at  that  historic 
meeting.  In  a  stern,  calm  voice,  the  Presi- 
dent Informed  us  of  his  decision  to  send 
American  military  forces  to  aid  the  South 
Korearis     •      •      •." 

Later  Lcc.\s  said: 

"My  friends.  It  Is  my  ambition  to  be  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate  for  an- 
other te.'m  next  November.  To  speak  for 
Illinois  In  the  Senate  and  the  councils  of 
the  Nation  Is  the  fuISllment  of  my  deepest 
desire.  But  I  tell  you  this — and  I  am  speck- 
ing straight  from  the  shoulder — I  have  nev- 
er used  the  foreign  policy  of  America,  which 
deals  directly  with  the  lives  cf  American 
boys,  as  a  subject  of  political  maneuvering 
to  catch  votes.  Anyone  who  knows  my  rec- 
ord or  cares  to  examine  it  will  find  that  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  cur 
strong  foreign  policy  long  before  the  la- 
famous  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor  by  the 
Japanese. 

"My  opponent  has  flip-flopped  from  one 
position  to  another  and  back  again  en  for- 
eign policy.  I  have  stood  firm  from  the  be- 
ginning.    •     •     ••■ 

Lccas  recalled  that  Democratic  Ser.ntor 
PAtn.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  had  debated  with 
Dirkien  at  Quincy  just  a  year  ago  on  foreign 
policy. 

"My  opponent,"  he  continued,  "was  freth 
from  consultations  with  the  men  who  run 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  he  definitely  said. 
In  answer  to  a  query  by  Senator  Douglas, 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  he  voted 
for  the  Marshall  plan  while  he  was  In  Con- 
gress; that  if  he  were  elected  to  the  Senate 
this  November  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
continuation  of  Marshall  plan  funds  for  the 
year  1951. 

"Whatever  views  my  opponent  has  ex- 
preaaed  or  will  express  upon  the  President's 
policy  In  the  Korean  crisis,  you  can  be  sure 
of  oiie  thing.  Whatever  he  sajs  tomorrow 
will  not  have  any  meaning  if  his  masters 
tell  him  to  change  his  tune  on  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  What  he  says  next  week  will  be 
subject  to  change  without  notice — whenever 
the  pres.sures  brought  upon  him  are  strong 
enough  to  make  him  sing  a  different  song. 

"He  is  noted  for  his  golden  voice.  It  is 
•  voice  that  easily  adapts  Itself  to  any 
melody  he  believes  suitable  for  the  passing 
moment.  In  his  public  life  he  has  proved 
his  astonishing  ability  to  warble  one  tune 
after  another  while  he  s\.  Ings  back  and  forth 
on  the  flying  trapeze." 

Senator  Lucas  then  quoted  some  of  Dlrk- 
sen's statements  when  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  pleaders  In  the  House  for  the  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  and  l«farshall-plan  aid. 

This  writer  remembers  meeting  Dlrksen 
In  London  in  1947,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  a  congressional  delegation  studying  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  Europe.  The  Illinois 
Representative  was  easily  the  best  Informed 
man  In  the  group,  and  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  help  the  successful  fight  for  the  Mar- 
shall-plan appropriations. 

Two  years  later  Dlrksen  switched  to 
Isolationism  and  made  the  cost  of  interna- 
tional coop>eration  one  of  his  principal 
charges  against  Lucas  and  the  Truman 
administration. 

Dlrksen's  present  Isolationist  views  have 
been  a  shock  to  his  friends,  who  had  been 
impressed  by  his  forward-looking  record  in 
the  House.  As  late  as  1948,  when  he  was 
one  of  Governor  Dewey's  top  campaign  ad- 
risers*  he  was  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
man.  He  now  follows  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  has  read  Dewey  out  of  the  Republican 
Party  several  times.  He  gambled  on  the 
hunch  that  the  Illinois  voters  want  the 
Trlbvine  brand  of  nationalism.  The  Ko- 
rean situation  unexpectedly  changed  the 
odds. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NESRASKA 

IN  THE  HCCS2  CF  REPRESETiTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  made  before  the  .sixty-first 
annual  meeting  of  Nebraska  Stock 
Gro'^-ers'  Association  at  Alliance,  Nebr., 
June  10,  1950: 

Friends,  it  is  good  to  l>e  back  speaking 
before  your  association.  This  is  the  sixth 
time  you  have  invited  me  to  address  your 
annual  meeting.  I  am  complimeatsd  that 
you  feel  I  can  make  some  contribution  to 
ycur  growing  and  forceful  group. 

The  stockmen  cf  the  country  have  always 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  that  group  of  citi- 
zens who  believe  m  free  enterprise  and  want 
to  be  left  alone  by  their  Government.  You 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Ycu  have  supplied  the 
meat  and  fcod  needed  by  the  fighting  forces 
and  by  cur  growing  population. 

It  was  5  years  a^o  that  I  first  gave  some 
remarks  on  the  value  of  meat  in  the  human 
diet.  Today.  I  will  enlarge  upon  these  re- 
marks, adding  a  few  items  that  research  has 
brought  to  light.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment brieflv  on  some  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  Harry  B.  Coffee  and  Congressman 
GossriT. 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  which  says: 
"Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are."  That  is  one  reason  I  take  as 
my     subject.     Meat     in     the     World's     Diet. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
meat  eaters.  Meat  has  been  the  principal 
item  of  diet  lor  some  of  the  human  race 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  Primitive  man 
found  satisfaction  in  making  a  kill  and  eat- 
ing the  meat.  As  a  physician.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  human  body  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  consumption  and  digestion  of  meat 
and  animal  products.  There  is  no  food 
which  nature  has  endowed  so  lavishly  with 
the  necessary  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  fat.  Indeed,  oaeat  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nature's  laboratory. 

In  the  past  several  years.  Intensive  research 
has  been  carried  on  with  ail  foods.  I  desire 
to  deal  mainly  with  that  which  has  been 
earned  on  with  meat.  It  has  been  possible, 
through  a  micro-biological  method,  to  care- 
fully essay  the  22  amino  acids  in  food.  We 
find  that  meat  has  these  22  amino  acids 
and  at  least  12  of  them  are  necessary  for  a 
carefully  balanced  diet.  Meat  also  contains 
the  essential  minerals  and  vitamins  needed 
by  the  human  being. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  In  the  past 
several  years  to  see  much  of  the  world  and 
compare  the  strong  healthy  boys  and  girls 
of  Nebraska,  where  they  eat  plenty  of  meat 
and  other  foods,  with  the  youngsters  of 
India.  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  There  is  a  striking  contrast,  be- 
cause in  these  countries,  we  find  half- 
starved,  spindle-legged,  pot-bellied  children 
who  have  not  had  a  balanced  diet.  The 
children  of  Nebraska  are  rosy-cheeked,  well- 
muscled,  and  full  of  vitality.  On  the  farms 
of  the  Nation,  the  growing  child  Is  close  to 
natures  supply  of  food.  In  some  of  our  con- 
gested cities,  the  diet  Is  not  properly  bal- 
anced. Here  people  must  resort  to  vitamin 
pills  and  other  artificial  means  to  supply 
them  the  needed  food  requirements. 

In  India  It  Is  estimated  that  there  art 
about  200,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and  a  popu- 


lation of  470  people  per  square  mile.  Tbes« 
people  have  generally  a  rigid  diet  of  cereals 
and  vegetables.  The  people  who  do  not  have 
an  ample  diet  of  meat  certainly  are  not  phys- 
ically a  strong  race.  Some  of  the  people  in 
the  Pacific  islands  and  Asia  would  eat  meat  if 
It  were  available.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  In  these  nonmeat  countries,  they 
have  permitted  the  fertility  of  their  soil  to  be 
depleted  because  they  lacked  the  necessary 
livestock  population  which  adds  fertility  to 
the  sell. 

Again  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a  physician. 
Until  recent  years,  there  was  a  false  Idea 
th.Tt  hospital  patients  and  youngsters  should 
not  eat  meat.  Scientists  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive experiments  have  found  this  to  be 
a  false  idea.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  just  to 
give  the  hospital  patient  fish  and  chicken. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  red 
meat  is  not  harmful,  but  can  contribute  to 
the  patient's  recovery  by  supplying  many  ot 
the  vitamins,  minerals,  and  acids  so  neces- 
sary to  tissue  repair  and  health. 

I  also  deplore  the  fact  that  people  have 
found  It  necessary  to  resort  to  so  many  vita- 
min pills  to  keep  their  diet  In  balance. 
Many  of  the  advertised  vitamin  pills  are 
worthless.  I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  Government  agencies  are  working  over- 
time In  an  effort  to  find  substitutes  for  meat, 
It  is  high  time  that  the  livestock  Industry 
made  greater  efforts  and  worked  with  men 
and  women  of  research  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover new  uses  for  meat  and  its  by-products. 
There  are  many  new  fields  and  opportuni- 
ties that  are  almost  unlimited  In  pointing 
out  the  use  cf,  and  value  of  meat. 

Well-cocked  meat  is  appetizing  and  tastei 
good.  It  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  digestive 
juices  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  and 
aids  digestion.  The  proteins  and  other  es- 
sential acids  found  In  meat  make  up  a  part 
of  every  cell  tissue  and  organ  in  yoiir  body. 
The  muscles,  the  glands,  and  the  cci- 
pusc'.es  of  your  body  are  constantly  In  need 
of  the  vitamins,  proteins,  and  acids  frund 
in  meat.  That  is.  proteins  provide  the  nec- 
essary repair  parts  which  must  l>e  carried 
on  continuously  to  keep  the  complex  human 
machine  working  satisfactorily.  When  meat 
is  cocked,  it  Is  90  percent  digestible. 

The  Government's  nutritional  program 
should  beccme  the  core  of  agricultural  plan- 
ning for  abundance.  Scientists  shotild  con- 
tinue to  probe  Into  the  evidence  of  malnu- 
trition In  order  to  find  Its  causes  and  leam 
hew  to  eliminate  it  so  this  Nation  may  re- 
main strong  and  self-stistalning.  We  must 
knew  more  about  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
the  vitamins  in  food.  In  doing  this,  we  elim- 
inate the  cause  of  malnutrition  and  deficien- 
cies m  diet  which  have  plagued  nations  for 
centuries. 

It  has  Ijeen  the  duty  of  the  American 
stockmen  and  farmers  to  help  supply  the 
people  of  the  world  who  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  Starvation  is  rampant  in  many  covm- 
tries  of  the  world  today.  Many  children  and 
older  people  never  have  their  bellies  full  of 
food.  I  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try not  to  be  wasting  food,  burning  potatoes, 
or  destroying  food  that  can  be  used  by  other 
pegple  In  the  world.  The  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  world  is  a  part  of  our  responsibility. 
The  one  way  to  stop  communism  Is  to  stop 
starvation.  People  will  accept  many  types 
of  promises  when  they  are  hungry.  Some- 
one has  said  that  there  are  only  nine  meals 
between  men  and  revolution.  I  believe  this 
is  being  demonstrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
peace  while  great  nations  of  people  are  griev- 
ously undernourished. 

The  world  has  l>een  facing  a  crisis  In  tlw 
need  of  food.  It  will  become  more  and  vacse 
acute  as  the  soil  fertility  is  depleted  and  Uie 
populauon  grows. 
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Th-.s  coantrr  cmvM  to  always  plan  for 
abundance.  Plana  ror  dutribuung  U  to  tii« 
net-dy  people  stioultl  be  put  into  action. 

In  mT  opinion  tiiere  never  haa  been  an 
oTerproduction.  even  ttkoogb  there  were  s\ir- 
pluses  wb:cb  b'onf  ow  our  food  markets. 
Tbec*  surpiuaes  eotnclcto  with  unemploy- 
■Mttt  at  MM  MKl  capital.  During  this  time, 
pMfl*  tMM  tmagry.  Pactcries  were  closed. 
Tona  of  food  eould  not  be  distributed.  Cap- 
ital reaervaa  w«re  frvaen.  Men  cculd  not 
work  During  periods  of  unemploy- 
ptaple  eat  lesa  and  eat  cheaper  foods. 
R  dBipiy  Is  an  Inability  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  and  want. 

Certainly  focd  concerns  mere  people  di- 
rectly than  any  other  thing  In  the  world 
today.  A  nation's  atrengrh  depends  on  Its 
people's  stzanctli,  and  the  strength  of  the 
pecpie  d?o«iMEb  to  a  large  extent  on  the  trpe 
of  food  that  they  eat.  In  the  last  war  we 
found  that  food  was  a  weapon  which  helped 
to  win  the  war  Just  as  much  as  did  the  ma- 
chine gun.  the  airplane,  and  the  bomb.  To 
eontrd  the  pecpie.  control  their  fo<xl  supply. 
Moni  If  ~*"«  cctirage.  and  endurance  de- 
paitf  to  a  large  extent  on  gcod  nutrition. 
An  adequ.ite  food  supply  is  aa  Important  a 
part  of  the  modern  warfare  and  the  making 
of  a  pecpie.  as  are  diplomata,  pol.tlcians,  and 
thv*  dollar. 

The  production  of  cattle  has  Incre.ised 
about  a.C0O.0O0  head  In  the  last  year  It  Is 
estimated  that  all  types  of  cattle  m  1949  to- 
taled about  80.277.000  head.  I  would  liJte  to 
point  cut  at  this  point,  that  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre^pnt  In 
Nenrajika,  hrs  more  cattle  than  any  other 
District  i:\  the  United  States.  Nebrtislia  pIso 
has  some  2t3.0O0.0O0  acris  of  hlgh-quaUty 
gr^ss  Properly  pastured,  it  returns  gocd 
dividends.  The  cattle  on  the  ranges  make 
a  harveatmg  machine  which  seldom  needs 
repair  Our  grass  has  the  necessary  calcium. 
phosphorous,  Icdine.  and  other  minerals 
which  make  excellent  quality  animals. 
Beef  cattle  nmr.ber  about  43,000.000  head. 
In  1&45.  when  the  OPA  was  In  operation, 
we  reached  the  all-tane  high  of  85.573.000 
head.  The  records  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  on  January  1.  1920,  that 
there  were  7(;.40C'  000  head  of  cattle.  Our 
populatisn  then  was  about  lOo.COO.CCO  people 
On  that  basis  we  should  now  have  lOO.COO.OOO 
head  cf  cattle.  The  number  of  hogs  on 
Janiiary  1.  1920.  waa  60,159,000:  while  on 
January  1.  19C-0.  there  were  60.424,000.  This 
shows  an  Increase  cf  leaa  tnan  300. OCO  head 
In  30  years'  time.  The  records  on  sheep  are 
Interesting.  On  January  1.  1S20.  there  were 
40,743.000:  and  en  January  1,  1950,  there 
were  only  27,064,000.  In  fact  the  sheep  pop- 
ulation is  the  lowest  now  that  It  has  been 
In  the  last  50  years  It  is  also  InterestLng  to 
And  In  these  statistics  that  on  January  1, 
1920,  there  were  20  901.000  horses  In  the 
country.  Today  we  have  only  5,310.000  The 
mules  In  1920  numbered  5,651.000  against 
2,153  OOO  todav.  The  decrease  In  the  number 
of  sheep,  hc^es.  and  mules  means  that  there 
la  this  much  more  food  now  available  for 
other  anlEoais.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that.  If  an  additional  2  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  were  fed  grain,  the  present 
surplus  would  soon  disappear.  It  a. so  esti- 
mates that.  If  the  bread  we  eat  contained  5 
percent  more  wheat,  the  surplus  ol  wheat 
would  disappear. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  increasin>;  ab<  ut 
2,500,000  over  the  deaths  each  je.»r  'I's.a 
amount  of  farm  land  in  this  cuuciry  u  lim- 
ited. Irrigation  projects  bring  new  wealth 
and  indiistry  to  a  c-^mmuxuty.  Tb«y  provide 
a  backlog  cf  safety  and  security  in  thote 
&rea«  where  the  lack  of  water  is  a  limiting 
factor  In  producing  crops. 

It  ithould  be  noted  that  we  do  not  produce 
enough  meat  In  this  countnr  for  oar  needs. 
La«t  week  I  check?d  with  tha  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  lliid  that  la  1X9  we  Impcrud 


as     dressed     meat     equivalent     445.0CO.OC0 
pounds   of    meat       It    was   broken   down    as 
follows:  The  dressed  veal  and  beef,  83  300.- 
COO  pounds:  canned  beef  equivalent.  206, aco,- 
000   pounds:    dressed   live  cattle  equivalent, 
15.5  000,000  pounds.    Most  of  this  came  from 
Argentina   and   Canada.     During   the'  same 
period    we    exported    135.000.000    pounds    of 
meat.     This  does  net  take  Into  consideration 
the  meat  procured  by  the  Army  from  other 
sources  than  the  United  States.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  meat  production  In  the  United 
States  In  1950  will  be  more  than  23.000,000.- 
000  p<unds.     I  do  not  believe   that   we   are 
near  the  saturation  point  In  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products.     It  la  also 
Interesting  to  note  that  last  year  we  imported 
$1,600,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products. 
In   the  last   20  years,   without  exception   of 
four  wiu'time  years,  we  have  Imported  more 
agricultural  products  than  are  in  competition 
With   our   own   products   than   we   have   ex- 
ported.    In  fact,  tcday,  we  are  bringing  In 
more  competitive  agricultural  products  than 
we  are  able  to  give  away.     The  administra- 
tion has   boen  anxious  to  close  the  gap  on 
dollar  trade  with  the  world.     This  has  been 
done  on  an  agricultural  basis  for  many  years. 
If    Industry    permitted    more   tractors.    f?rm 
machinery,  hats,  and  other  materials  to  come 
to  this  country,  they,  too.  would  close  this 
so-called  dollar  gap.     The  only  fear   that  I 
have    Is    that    unemployment.    If    It    comes, 
would   reduce  the  ability  of   the  Individual 
to  buy  meat  becau.se.  at  the  present  time,  It 
costs  them  more  money  th.in  certain  cereals 
he  can  buy.     In  fact,  the  Government  agen- 
cies are  working  overtime  trj-lng  to  find  sub- 
stitutes   for    meat    and    animal    products. 
M-iny  cf  these  substitutes  lack  the  necessary 
acids,   vitamins,  and  minerals  contained   in 
meat,  milk,  and  butter.     In  my  opinion,  the 
vitamin  business  has  grown  because  Govern- 
ment has  been  urging  substitutes  for  natu- 
ral feeds, 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  how  impor- 
tant meat  is  In  our  diet.  If  these  remarks 
stimulate  your  thinking  and  aid  in  year 
deliberation,  then  my  eff  :rt.s  have  not  been 
in  vain.  Meat-eating  nations  have  been 
strong  nations  because  they  have  the  vitality 
and  the  energy  so  necessary  for  progressive 
action.  New  permit  m.e  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  remarks  made  by  Harry  B. 
Coffee  and  my  colleague.  Congressman  Gos- 
SETT,  cf  Texas.  You  stockmen  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
V/ashlngtcn.  You  have  always  taken  an 
active  part  In  mcking  a  better  society,  a 
better  community,  and  a  stronger  nation. 
You  have  performed  a  splendid  mission  In 
the  production  of  meat,  it  is  well  that  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  take  a  lively  and 
active  interest  In  the  direction  your  Govern- 
ment now  goes.  I  know  that  you  recognize 
a  great  threat  In  the  fact  that  cur  country, 
without  conscious  choice  on  the  part  of  Its 
people.  Is  rapidly  and  unmistakably  drifting 
toward  ccnsummatlcn  of  a  false  conception 
of  a  socialized  slate.  The  men  who  have 
preceded  me  on  this  program  recognize  the 
gro*lng  power  and  expansion  of  our  waste- 
ful Government,  with  its  colossal  debt  and 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  They  and 
you  recognize  that  Guvemraent  prcduccs 
nothing  and  that  the  course  that  we  are 
now  on  must  lead  to  national  bankruptcy. 
You  realize  that  the  future  health,  strength, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  upon 
the  reestabiishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
free  and  competitive  enterprise. 

Ycu  are  opposed  to  those  socialistic 
schemes  In  which  the  Government  does  the 
thinking  and  the  planning  and  you  as  indl- 
Tlduals  los«  your  frt-edom.  Y^u  are  oprosed 
to  the  OoTemraent  squandering  your  hard- 
earned  savings  on  socialistic  schemes.  You 
mtn  hare  the  spirit  of  those  early  plnneera 
who  were  not  afraid  to  take  a  chance  and 
did  not  iean  u^wn  government  or  expect 
government  to  give  them  a  job  and  security. 


You  know  that  If  you  are  to  have  better 
health,  better  homes,  more  pleasures,  more 
money  In  your  pockets,  that  you  must  pro- 
vide it  yourself. 

You  do  not  go  along  with  those  starry- 
eyed  planners  who  hold  out  the  promises 
that  the  Government  can  provide  everything 
and  that  the  individual  need  not  worry  abcut 
tomorrow.  You  know  that  this  Nation  did 
not  become  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
with  the  highest  standards  of  living  by  con- 
stantly looking  to  Government  to  give  them 
security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

You  want  to  enjoy  the  fruits  cf  your  labor, 
which  consists  of  your  heme,  your  farm,  your 
livestock,  your  Job.  your  insurance,  your  In- 
vestment, your  right  to  acquire  property  and 
substance  for  yourself  and  your  family.  You 
know  It  is  possible  that  government  through 
taxation  and  bad  fiscal  policies  can  ccnflscate 
not  only  your  profits  but  destroy  those  vital 
Incentives  which  call  on  one  to  create  and 
produce. 

I  know  that  you  cattlemen,  while  you  go 
about  your  Job  of  producing  meat  for  the 
Nation,  will  provide  your  own  security.  That 
Is  good  sound  Americanism.  Ycu  realize 
that  It  can  be  dene  only  by  hard  work.  You 
realize  that  when  you  start  looking  to  Wash- 
ington to  solve  yovu-  problems  you  tread  the 
path  of  socialism.  Socialism  means  controls. 
Controls  from  Washington  mean  the  loss  of 
freedom.  The  lass  of  your  freedom  can  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  help  people  ask 
from  the  Federal  Government.  With  Federal 
money  goes  power.  With  power  gc&s  control 
and  concentration  of  uuthorlty  in  govern- 
ment. The  Government  cannot  give  the 
peopl3  security.  Tliat  thought  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  Only  the  people  themselves 
can  provide  security  through  production  and 
thrift. 

You  can  dedicate  yourself  to  no  greater  or 
more  important  task  than  that  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  philosophy  upon  which 
our  Government  was  founded.  We  need  to 
repeat  from  time  to  time  what  freedom  really 
means  to  us,  to  the  people  and  to  a  nation. 
It  la  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  fundamental 
principles  and  to  take  them  for  granted. 
Freedom  can  be  lost.  Freedom  does  not 
come  easily  or  cheaply,  nor  can  it  be  held 
easily.  It  cannot  be  traded  cff  tcday  and 
recovered  tomorrow. 

We  are  a  great  nation  because  we  are, 
first,  a  Christian  nation  and,  second,  we 
have  the  know-how  to  u  e  the  tools  ol  pro- 
duction. The  early  pioneers  came  to  this 
country  In  order  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tions In  the  Old  Worll.  Standing  out  like  a 
bright,  shining  beacon  la  our  Christian  Na- 
tion. This  Nation  has  more  than  260.C03 
churches,  cathedrals,  synagogues,  and  tem- 
ples with  a  membership  of  77 .000, OCO  people. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  peace  and  security 
are  to  be  found,  that  this  Intangible  re- 
ligious force  should  be  brought  under  a  total 
mobilization  aa  a  moral  force  with  Christian 
men  and  women  working  for  better  human 
relations.  The  churches  and  the  Christian 
people  of  America  must  not  only  vote,  but 
m'jst  take  an  intelligent  and  militant  part  in 
government.    Horace  Greeley  once  said: 

"No  Bible-reading  nation  has  been  men- 
tally or  socially  enslaved." 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  basic 
rights  of  the  individual.  One  of  these  waa 
religious  freedom.  Going  with  this  phil- 
osophy, the  pioneers  maintained  that  the 
government  should  be  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  not  their  master.  Yes,  our  Na- 
tion became  great  not  only  because  we  are  a 
Christian  nation,  but  because  freemen  with 
free  minds  have  Invented  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction. This  free-enterprise  system  has 
permitted  Individuals  to  think,  act.  create, 
and  hold  property.  They  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Tlie  people  of  other  countries,  where 
famine,  pestilence,  poverty,  and  lear  stock 
their   daily   lives,    wcrk    harder   and   longer 
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than  we  do  In  -America  and  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance. The  intelligent  use  of  our  productive 
tools  spells  the  difference  between  the  abun- 
dance we  enjoy  and  the  scarcity  that  plagues 
the  lives  of  other  people  ol  the  world. 

I  often  get  mad  and  even  sick  at  heart 
when  I  hear  the  -adlcals.  the  Socialists,  and 
the  do-go<xiers  of  Washington  condemning 
our  system  of  government,  our  way  of  life, 
and  our  free  competitive  enterprise  system! 
These  people  want  socialism.  They  want 
the  Government  to  do  the  planning  and  the 
thinking  for  them  and  provide  them  the 
necessities  and  pleasures  cf  life.  I  have 
a£ked  many  of  them: 

"Does  Eocialism  In  England,  or  commu- 
nism In  Russia,  or  faEOism  under  any  dicta- 
tor provide  the  people  with  as  many  good 
thJrgs  as  they  enjoy  in  America.'" 

The  answers  are  twisted  and  unusual.  I 
tell  ycu.  my  f. lends,  these  left-win-  Social- 
lets,  when  wei;^hed  on  the  scales  of  humanity, 
are  wanting. 

I  have  great  faith  In  our  country.  Its  peo- 
ple our  ChrLstlan  traditions,  and  our  tre- 
mendous productive  power.  We  are  able  to 
withstand  many  tough  economic  Jolts  and 
keep  our  balance.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
braska  Stock  Growers'  AsRociEtlon  are  rugged 
Individualists.  You  will  do  your  part  In 
keeping  our  country  economically  and 
spiritually  strong.  Part  of  the  pattern  of 
remaining  strong  involves  a  good,  well-bal- 
anced diet.  With  all  of  us  working  together, 
we  can  and  will  move  on  to  new  fields  of 
higher  living  and  better  human  relations. 
We  can  do  this  under  our  own  power,  with- 
out the  Government  doing  our  planning  and 
thinking.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  all 
of  us  must  accept  so  that  we  may  pass  on 
to  our  children  a  type  of  living  and  freedom 
which  they  will  cherish  and  presert-e. 


The  British  Gold  and  Dollar  Positian 


EXTENSION  CF  REI.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  I>,  1950 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
from  the  British  Economic  Rrcord  show- 
ing the  improvement  in  the  British  gold 
and  dollar  position,  which  I  think  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  Senators,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  for 
EGA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iMPROVEMtNT    IM    BRIT.UN'S    GOLB   AND    DOIXAB 
POSITION 

The  ChL.nce!or  of  t;:e  Exchequer  an- 
nounced to  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  5 
that  Britain  and  the  other  sterling  ccuntrics 
showed  a  siirpiUs  of  »180. 000,000  in  their  dol- 
lar accounts  in  the  secoud  quarter  of  1960, 
In  contrast  to  a  deficit  of  $632,000,000  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1949, 

The  dollar  position  has  steadily  improved 
since  devaluation  cf  the  pound  In  September 
1949.  In  the  9  months  since  September  there 
has  been  a  surpl'.is  cf  $189,030,000,  compared 
With  a  deficit  ol  $1,501,000,030  in  the  » 
months  before. 

The  reserves  have  thus  been  steadily  built 
up  from  their  disastrously  low  level  in  Sep- 
tember.   Wit.i  the  aid  of  the  surplus,  and  uf 
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$240,(KX),00e  under  EHP  and  $18,000,000  under 
the   Canadian  credit,  the  reserves  rose   by 


$438,000,000  in  the  second  quarter  of  19:0. 
and  now  stand  at  $2,422,000,000. 


Sterling  area  gold  and  dollar  reserves  held  in  London 
iln  millions  o(  Tnited  Stal<»s  dollanil 
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It  Is  our  "declared  aim,"  said  the  Chan- 

celcr,  "to  stand  on  our  own  feet  in  1Gj2  with- 
out any  extraordinary  outslJe  help,"  Tlie 
great  recovery  In  the  dollar  position  since 
September  Is  evidence  that  Britain  Is  making 
gocd  progress  toward  the  achievement  ol 
this  aim. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Chance! - 
or's  statement  analyze  various  factors  in 
the  Improved  positljn.  aind  drnw  attention 
to  the  pKJlicies  of  restxal(nt  which  will  still 
have  to  be  applied  in  the  difficult  period 
which  lies  ahead. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  IMPBOVKMENT 

"Last  April,  when  I  spoke  about  the  first 
quarter's  results.  I  explained  that  two  main 
types  cf  Influence  had  been  at  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Improvement  in  cur  affairs. 

"Flrrt.  there  were  these  Influences  which 
were  outside  of  our  own  control,  such  as  the 
recovery  in  demand  by  dollar  countries  for 
the  goods  which  are  supplied  by  the  sterling 
area. 

'Secondly,  then  were  the  effects  of  our 
own  policies  and  actions,  such  as  the  posi- 
tive encouragement  we  have  been  giving  to 
e::ports  to  the  dollar  arer  and  the  econo- 
mies which  all  sterling  area  coimtnes  actmg 
in  unison  have  exercised  in  their  expendi- 
ture on  dollar  imports. 

"By  making  our  own  exjxjrts  more  com- 
petitive, compared  with  dollar  goods,  de- 
valuation played  its  part  in  encouraging 
these  economies.  It  also  helf>ed  to  limit  ex- 
penditure  on  the  so-called   invisible   items. 

"We  benefited  too  from  the  great  change 
In  sentiment  about  our  position  and  pros- 
pects which  took  place  after  devaluation, 
and  resulted  In  a  considerable  accretion  of 
funds  as  debts  outstanding  were  paid  and 
new  business  entered  into. 

"The  chief  thing  to  say  abcut  the  second 
quarter's  results  Is  that  most  of  these  influ- 
ences have  continued  to  be  powerfully  at 
work. 

".Among  them,  it  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  the  continued  high  level  of  demand  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  for  the  raw 
materials  produced  by  the  rest  of  the  sterling 
area,  must  take  first  place.  The  Increase  in 
our  own  exports  to  North  America,  especially 
Canada,  is  also  a  factor  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

"Our  expenditure  on  dollar  Imports,  and 
the  expenditure  of  other  Commonwealth 
countnes.  has  continued  to  be  kept  within 
the  limits  which  we  impeded  on  ourselves 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

"Cnir  gold  and  dollar  payments  to  the  so- 
called  hard  currency  countries  outside  the 
dollar  area,  which  were  so  grievous  a  hur- 
den  on  us  last  year,  have  also  been  very 
moderate.  To  other  OEEC  countries  we 
have  made  no  gold  or  dollar  payments  at  all 
In  recent  months." 


DUnCTTLTrES    ahtad 

The  chancellor  said  th:it  tiiough  the  pic- 
ture was  cne  "of  growing  strcn  th,"  the 
less  favcrnblo  features  of  the  sltuaticn.  and 
the  uncertainties  ahead,  must  be  bcme  In 
mmd: 

1.  The  reserves  have  been  built  back  to 
their  earlier  level  with  the  help  of  Mar- 
siiall  aid,  and  the  assistance  available  in 
19.50-51  will  be  substantially  less  than  in 
19«-50. 

2.  Dollar  Imports  by  Britain  and  other 
sterling  countries  "have  been  runing  nwll 
below  the  limits  we  have  set  ourselves,  and 
some  inc-ease  over  the  present  level  may 
well  occur." 

3.  "The  exceptional  accretion  of  funds  fol- 
lowing devaluation  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely." 

4.  The  rise  in  prices  of  raw  materials  which 
has  so  greatly  benefited  our  dollar  earn- 
in5s  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on.  Seme 
reductions  have  already  taicen  place  and 
more  are  possible.  This  may  be  so  even 
though  the  underlying  conditions  In  the  dol- 
lar area  and  elsewhere  remain  essentially 
favorable." 

FLUCrtJATIONS    MUST    BB   AB80KBE0 

"Quite  apart  from  the  effects  of  any  se- 
rious deterioration  In  international  a^airs. 
it  would  not  be  right,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  given,  to  count  on  a  continuation 
of  all  ihe  favorable  factors  which  have 
governed  our  experience  In  the  last  6  months. 

"In  the  volatile  world  of  intematloral 
trade  and  finance,  there  are  bound  to  be 
fluctuatlcns  both  downwards  and  upwards. 
Moreover,  our  position  as  banker  for  the 
whole  sterling  area,  and  as  the  center  of 
the  world-wide  trading  system  based  on  ster- 
ling, makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  carry  the 
burden  of  downward  fluctuatlcns,  as  well 
as  reap  the  benefit  of  the  upward  move- 
ments. 

"Such  fluctuations,  when  they  occur, 
should  net  be  interpreted  aa  implying  a 
basic  weakening  of  our  situation.  We  must 
expect  such  perfectly  normal  phenomena  to 
continue.  They  need  not  alarm  us  so  long 
as  conditions  at  home  are  sound,  our  ex- 
ports are  fully  competitive  and  our  enter- 
prise m  selling  our  goods  Is  unimpaired. 

"But  this  In  turn  will  only  be  so  provid- 
ing we  can  keep  in  check  here  the  rise  in 
personal  incomes  and  the  total  level  of 
monetary  expenditure." 

HEED   FOB  STSONCEE  BISESVX8 

"Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  cur  re- 
serves of  gold  and  dollars  ahnuid  be  ade- 
quate for  their  purpose. 

"Although  they  have  increased  oiwr  the 
last  9  months,  these  reserves  are  still  far 
below  the  level  that  Is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  face  with  equanimity  all  the  guducn 
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and  iub6t*.nt!iU  ehangM  !n  external  condi- 
tions Thlch  may  take  place.  Their  further 
■trerjrthenliij  u  a  matter  of  the  highest 
Impcrtance  to  ua. 

-It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  firmly 
■BAlctain  thoae  policies  of  restraint.  In  re- 
tptet  both  to  personal  Incomes  and  expend!- 
tor*,  wpinal'y  on  dollar  Imports,  while  at 
tb*  — "**  time  proTldlng  the  maximum  en- 
emiracement  to  dollar  earnings,  which  have 
cwtnbuted  so  much  to  our  recovery  during 


the  past  B  months.  It  Is  along  thla  road 
that  we  can  reach  our  declared  aim.  namely, 
to  stand  on  our  own  feet  In  1952  without 
any  extraordinary  outside  help." 


trXTTID     KINGDOM    DOLLAR     KAENINCS    FROM 
EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of 
Britain's  own  exports  to  North  America.  The 
figures  are  drawn  from  the  "Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom": 

United  Kingdom  exports  to  North  America 
rMonthly  af«n«M  ic  rou^^i"  ^^^  million*  of  I'niteil  ^t.stcs  dollarsl 
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TXATt    Cr    THI    CNirrO    ST.^TIS    WrtH    STtSLING 
CGUfmilES 

The  table  which  follows  (based  on  figures 
published  In  Foreign  Commerce  Wee'ily.  a 
pu'3l:catlon  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce)   shows  United  S.ates  exports 
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to  and  Imports  from  Britain  and  the  other 
sterling  countries  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

The  United  States  import  figures  are 
f.  o.  b .  but  do  net  tally  exactly  with  the  fig- 
ures given  above,  though  they  follow  the 
same  trend. 
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These  figures  yield  the  Interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  7  mcuths  aUer  devaluation,  the 
British  sterling  countries  cut  their  trading 
deficit  with  the  United  States  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $309.000. (KO,  compared  with  an  annual 
rate  of  8322.C00.0C0  in  the  previous  6  months. 

IMPROVEMENT   DEPENDS  ON    HIGH    VNITED    KING- 
DOM txporrs  TO  other  countries 

The  world's  abnormal  dollar  short^e  sire* 
the  war  is  being  steadily  eased  by  the  recovery 
of  production  In  nondollar  countries,  cre- 
ating nondollar  sources  of  supply. 

Britain's  Increased  exports  In  the  last  few 
years  are  thus  playing  a  direct  part  In  re- 
storing a  healthy  balance  not  only  in  her 
own  doUai  payments  but  In  those  of  other 
nondollar  countries 

The  fcUcwlng  t^ble  shows  the  remarkablt 
Increase  In  Britain's  total  exports: 

United  Kingdom  exports  since  the  war 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OK  WlSrCNiZN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1050 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin   Mr.  Speaker. 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includirg 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  for  July  12,  1950: 
The  Big  Sliiphise 

Mr  Truman,  the  high  command,  and  the 
Slate  Department  learned  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  Korean  war  from  the  newspapers. 
When  and  If  the  big  show  with  Russia  ma- 
terializes. It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  responsible  military  and  civilian  leadrrs 
won  t  be  apprised  of  the  fact  only  by  the 
cook  of  the  hrst  atomic  bomb.  But  if  Kcrea 
ts  any  indication,  that's  about  what  w*  can 
expect. 

Rarely  baa  there  been  such  a  ludicrous  pic- 
ture of  surprise  as  that  of  our  solemn  nonen- 
tities in  the  days  Just  before  the  blow-up 
along  th«  thirty-eighth  paralleL 

John  Foster  Dulles.  Republican  consultant 
to  Secretary  of  State  Achesun.  was  In  Korea 


5  days  before  the  shooting  started  Newa 
photographs  showed  him  with  South  Korean 
army  oOcers  on  the  border,  peerln;;  out  from 
under  his  fedora  from  a  foxhole  toward  the 
Communist  north,  where  the  offensive  was 
being  prepared.  Mr  Dulles  detected  nothing 
alarming. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  and  General 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Clilefs  of 
Staff,  were  in  Tokyo  at  the  same  time.  No- 
body knows  what  General  MacArthur  told 
them,  but  they  came  home  without  ever  a 
whisper  that  dirty  work  was  afoot.  Mr.  John- 
son's reactions  when  the  North  Korean  attack 
came  suggests  that  It  was  about  the  la.st 
thing  that  would  have  occurred  to  him. 
He  rushed  before  Congress  and  urged  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  appropriating  about  lU  bil- 
lion dollars  for  gift  arms  to  Europe.  What 
that  had  to  do  with  Korea  is  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Truman,  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  was 
In  Baltimore  dedicating  an  airport  to  tl-.e 
cause  of  peace.  "We  would  not. '  he  said, 
"build  so  elaborate  a  facility  for  our  a.r 
commerce  if  we  did  not  have  faith  in  peaceful 
future."  One  day  later  he  was  pulling  the 
Commander  In  Chief  act.  rushing  planes  and 
ships  into  action.  Next  he  was  shootin-? 
in  the  ground  troops  and  bawling  for  a  draft. 

Admiral  Roscoe  Hillenkoetter.  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  was  not 
shouting  from  the  housetops  about  a  com- 
ing war.  He  was  issuing  reports  from  iiis 
spies  and  agents  all  over  the  world,  but  if 
they  were  silent  about  war  on  the  Korean 
front,  that  the  admiral  explained,  was  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  function  of  his  organi- 
zation to  evaluate  reports  or  make  any  pre- 
diction about  Intentions. 

Perhaps  the  most  comic  character  In  the 
whole  cast  was  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  RDberts. 
until  recently  commander  of  the  American 
military  mission  training  South  Korea's 
army  of  95.000.  Although  this  army  was 
without  tanlts  and  air  cover.  General  Roberts 
announced  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
hcstllitles  that  the  South  Korean  troops  com- 
posed the  best  fighting  force  on  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

THET    forgot   TO    TELL   THE    EEDS 

He  said  95  percent  of  Its  officers  were  ap- 
proved by  the  American  military  advisers 
and  stated  that  its  marksmanship  was  excel- 
lent. Tanks  were  not  any  great  menace,  the 
general  said,  because  Korean  terrain  was  not 
suited  to  them  and  demolition  of  bridges 
and  mining  of  roads  would  stop  them.  (Tank 
spearheads  accounted  for  every  subsequent 
North   Korean  advance  ) 

One  South  Korean  regiment.  General 
Roberts  wound  up,  was  easily  a  match  for 
any  North  Korean  brigade,  and  all  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  training  of  the  South 
Korean  forces  was  a  full-scale  attack.  Sub- 
sequent developments  Indicate  that  the 
South  Korean  Army  may  have  been  In  train- 
ing for  the  Boston  marathon,  in  which  Ko-' 
reans  at  the  last  running  took  the  first  3 
places. 

Not  since  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Prank  Knox  announced  en  the  morning  cf 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  that  "the  Navy  is 
ready"  has  anybody  achieved  a  score  ccm- 
parable  to  that  of  General  Roberts  for  accu- 
racy In  reverse. 

Yet  no  gift  of  prophecy  was  required  to 
sec  »hat  was  coming.  Countless  predictions 
were  on  the  record  that  Communist  Korea 
cculd  pwrh  over  republican  Korea  at  will. 
For  example,  Capt.  Ed^jar  C.  Bundy  of 
Wheaton.  III.,  former  air  Intelligence  ofDcer. 
testifying  a  year  ago  before  a  Senate  cota- 
mlttee,  said:  "The  Soviets  have  armed  a' 
people's  army  In  North  Korea  and  trained 
them,  about  2C0,C30  trotps.  These  ran 
easily  take  over  South  Korea  when  the  alg- 
nal  U  given." 

BLT    THE    REDS    TOLD    «VE«TBCDT 

Even  a  reading  of  the  encyclopedia  woiiM 

have  told  the  same  story.     The  1948  edition 
of  the  American  People's  Encyclopedia  noted 
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that  the  North  Korea  regime  announced  the 
formation  of  an  army  in  February  1M8 
"with  which  It  intended  to  occupy  the  whole 
peninsula  and  rule  from  Seoul." 

Now  all  the  dtimmtes  who  had  the  hodful 
of  bricks  descend  on  their  heads  are  acclaim- 
ing themselves  as  wlae  and  far  seeing  states- 
men and  responding  to  compliments  for 
having  taken  prompt  and  decisive  action. 
If  they  were  so  bright,  why  did  they  yank 
out  the  American  garrtson  of  19  000  trained 
troops  in  South  Korea,  only  to  face  the  pain- 
ful Job  cf  transporting  other  troops  back  to 
the  same  battle  theater  now  In  an  attempt 
to  check  the  Red  onslaught? 


There  Can  Be  Omlj  One  Foreifo  Poticy 
as  of  Today — Back  Up  the  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  former  Gov.  Alf  M. 
Landon,  of  Kansas,  at  the  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  at  Colgate  University  on 
July  11,  1950: 

T'HKiiE  Can  Be  Only  Oi»e  Fohkgn  Polict  as 
OF  Today — Back  Dp  the  PassmENT 

I  speak  today  as  a  Republican  who  opposed 
step  by  step  the  atuplditles  and  the  duplic- 
ities In  the  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  I  also  have  for  years  urged  the 
building  up  of  our  national  defense.  Includ- 
ing the  intelligence  service. 

I  was  among  the  first  to  support  the  Turko- 
Greclan  aid.  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
the  same  policies  of  containment  must  be 
applied  to  the  Pacific. 

I  early  supported  the  Marshall  plan — 
though  I  have  questioned  our  failure  to  use 
it  more  skillfully  in  the  cause  of  all  free 
pe<;ple3. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  at  this  time,  the 
terrible  blunders  that  lost  the  peace.  What 
we  face  new  Is  facts — not  history 

We  have  squared  off.  As  always,  ail  good 
Americans  are  united  behind  any  effort  that 
Nnlon  puts  forth. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  a  right  to 
know  where  we  are  headed  and  exactly  what 
we  are  going  to  do  when  we  get  there. 

I  believe  In  due  time  there  should  be  a 
•tatement  of  United  States  aims — for  pres- 
entation to  the  world.  It  must  be  more  than 
simply  a  statement  that  we  are  resisting 
aggression — If  we  are  to  reach  the  millions 
of  the  world  now  being  deluded  by  Com- 
irunlst  propaganda. 

And  It  must  be  more  than  simply  a  state- 
ment of  military  policy  In  the  Far  East. 

We  have  been  singularly  blind  In  our  prop- 
aganda to  the  power  of  ideas  in  the  world — 
particularly  American  Ideals. 

We  know  we  fight  for  neither  gold  nor 
land— but  there  are  many  millionB  in  the 
world  who  do  not  know  that. 

Many  mlUions  in  the  world  see  America 
only  as  attempting  to  maintain  the  statua 
quo  all  over  the  world. 

The  President  might  well  consider  setting 
up  a  bipartisan  policy  advisory  committee — 
Willi  real  Republican  representation  from  the 
Congreaa — to  draft  a  statement  of  our  over- 
all, long-range  foreign  poUcy.  The  trouble 
1>  that  a  large  part  of  the  world  do«a  not 
understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and 
that  la  equally   true  of   American  cltlxens. 


X  believe  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  Preaident  keep  the 
people — and  the  Congreaa  fully  informed  of 
what  is  going  on.  I  think  that  la  particu- 
larly important  aa  f ar  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  are  concerned — Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats. 

Cooperation  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  is  a 
two-way  street.  As  our  national  leader,  the 
President  should  Initiate  It.  In  this  critical 
world  situation  he  shotdd  call  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  for  consultation — not  after 
a  policy  Is  decided — but  as  a  cogent  factor 
In  Its  decision. 

In  September  1938  President  Roosevelt 
asked  the  leaders  of  both  parties  In  the  Con- 
gress— and  Mr.  Prank  Knox  and  myself  to 
meet  with  him  In  the  White  House. 

But  It  soon  became  evident  that  we  Re- 
publicans were  not  called  In  to  participate 
In  any  of  the  decisions  of  policy — or  even  to 
be  given  any  Information  on  world  condi- 
tions. 

As  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  lead- 
er of  the  House,  said  to  me,  "This  Is  a  con- 
ference of  the  President's  floor  leaders  to  re- 
ceive orders  to  carry  out  something  already 
decided.     We  have  no  btislness  here." 

That  Is  definitely  not  the  way  to  get  the 
unity  so  essential  at  this  time. 

I  don't  think  it's  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
President  keep  the  people  fully  informed  of 
what  is  going  on.  That  goes  for  the  bad 
things  as  well  as  the  good.  The  chips  are 
down. 
This   is   no   small   or  trivial    affair.     Thla 

could  be  Gethsemane  for  our  way  of  life 

even  if  we  win  a  major  conflict.  So  the  most 
honest  and  most  intelligent  course  for  the 
President  and  his  assistants  to  follow  is  to 
let  the  people  of  the  United  States  know 
what  it's  all  about,  all  the  time,  akd  with- 
out pulling  any  punches. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  things  that  can't 
be  revealed.  But  the  underlying,  or  over-all, 
situation  can  be  communicated  to  the  people 
honestly  and  frankly  all  the  time. 

The  President  made  a  personal  decision  to 
protect  the  southern  Korean  Republic. 

It  is  a  grim  but  electrifying  stand.  We 
must  pull  no  punches.  The  President  has 
reared  back  and  said  in  effect— look— we  have 
tried  everything  to  get  along  with  you 
people— now  you  are  looking  for  trouble  and 
we  are  going  to  act. 

I  applaud  the  raw  courage  of  the  President 
in  making  promptly  his  momentous  decision. 
Thc5ugh  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  President  had  first  brought  into  con- 
sultation—as in  the  way  of  preserving  cur 
democratic  processes— the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress.  They  were  no  far- 
ther away  than  the  same  telephone  that 
called  Secretary  of  State  Acheson — General 
Omar  BracUey— and  the  rest  of  the  executive 
branch  who  attended  the  conference. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  not  calling  Into 
consultation  and  for  participation  in  the 
decision,  the  leaders  of  the  Congress— both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  After  the  de- 
cision had  been  made,  the  Democrat  lead- 
ers were  called  in  and  were  told  of  It.  The 
Republican  leaders  read  of  this  momentous 
decision  in  the  papers,  except  for  Senators 
Wresbt  and  Bamcss  who  were  called  to  the 
White  Hotise  to  read  the  press  release  an 
hour  or  so  before  It  was  released. 

However,  I  realize  time  was  of  the  essence 
because  of  the  collapse  of  the  forces  of  the 
Korean  Republic  and  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  Han  River  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  these  forces  behind 
that  vital  strategic  Une. 

In  order  that  the  American  citizen  may 
understand  that  tlie  emergency  was  no 
trumped  up  affal'— and  for  the  record  for 
some  future  President  who  may  be  tempted 
to  uae  Mr.  Trtiman's  obrlous  unconstitu- 
tional action  as  precedent — for  when  yon 
send  troops  tn — it's  war  no  matter  what  you 
call  it — let  us  review  the  military  facts  that 


must  of  necessity  face  our  President  when 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon — aa  it  were— at  8 
o'clock  a.  m..  Tuesday,  J\me  37. 

ICuch  of  Korea  at  this  time  of  year  la 
flooded  rice  fields.  The  rest  can  be  deecrtbed 
as  mountalnotis  and  dlfllcult  for  military 
operations.  The  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  the  roads  through  thoae  rice  fielda 
and  mountains. 

Even  foot  soldiers — ^let  alone  trucks,  motor 
ears  or  tanks — find  it  hard  to  go  any  place 
except  on  those  roads. 

Seoul — not  only  the  capital  of  the  South- 
em  Korean  Republic,  but  the  center  of  com- 
munication for  the  whole  country  is  only 
40  miles  from  the  border. 

The  Han  River — almost  as  wide  and  diffi- 
cult to  cross  as  our  own  mighty  Mississippi — 
is  only  another  20  miles  farther  away.  It 
was  the  best  strategic  line  on  which  to  stop 
the  Communist  invados. 

The  army  of  the  southern  Korean  Re- 
public was  hard  pressed.  Successful  land- 
ings either  had  been  made  or  were  to  be 
anticipated  as  a  certainty  on  both  coasts  of 
the  peninsula.  If  they  were  consolidated 
and  expanded,  the  forces  of  the  Southern 
Korean  Republic  would  have  collapsed  com- 
pletely. 

The  military  situation  and  the  strategic 
factors  demanded  immediate  decision  and 
prompt  action  by  the  President — if  the  Com- 
munist satellite  army  was  to  be  stopped. 

It  was  a  situation  of  now  or  never.  It 
was  the  first  real  overt  act  on  the  part  of 
a  Communist  sateUlte  against  a  free  people — 
who  were  under  our  special  and  particular 
protection.  Heretofore  the  Soviet  conquests 
had  been  made  by  our  gifts  and  by  fifth- 
column  methods. 

The  political  effect  on  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  would  be  tremendous  whatever  we 
did. 

If  we  failed  to  face  up  to  the  direct  chal- 
lenge to  ovu:  position,  it  wotild  largely  de- 
stroy what  benefits  have  come  from  the  ECA, 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Turko-Greclan 
policy. 

We  either  had  to  stop  the  Communist  ag- 
gresBlon  in  Southern  Korea  or  we  might  as 
well  have  retired  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— and  let  western  Europe  with  its 
steel  plants  and  the  oil  of  the  Near  East  fall 
into  Communist  hands. 

There  have  been  other  momentous  acts  by 
American  Presidents  infringing  on  their  con- 
stitutional authority. 

Historians  list  Polk,  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  those 
Presidents  who  have  coldly  and  deliberately 
transgressed  their  constitutional  limitations 
and  authority. 

I  do  not  recall  of  any  American  President 
confronted  with  a  decision  of  such  magni- 
tude requiring  both  Immediate  decision  and 
the  reversal  of  his  Secretary  of  State. 

It  Is  to  the  President's  credit  that  he  didnt 
side-step  or  hesitate  in  action. 

There  can  bs  only  one  foreign  policy  as  of 
today — that  is  for  each  and  every  American 
citizen  to  back  up  to  the  extent  of  his  abili- 
ties the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

That  baclclng  up  means  that  each  of  us 
has  an  obligation  to  work  and  produce  in 
civilian  life  as  our  Armed  Forces  are  bending 
every  effort  on  the  field  of  battle. 

We  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to  sup- 
port wliatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  otn*  military  power  to  a  safe  p^nt. 
That  safe  point  Is  something  at  a  mys- 
tery— perhaps  a  needless  mystery. 

I  do  know  that  we  are  below  the  military 
strength  repeatedly  recommended  bf  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

For  example,  we  are  short  In  tanka.  We 
have  not  nuule  a  new  tank  since  the  end  of 
tlie  war.  We  do  not  have  enough  aircraft  to 
support  our  ground  forces. 

In  all  three  services  we  do  not  have  enoagfe 
trained  fighting  men.  None  of  the  senrleas 
are  even  up  to  the  paper  strength  they  are 
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raopc«<l  to  pcoess.  But  the  Army  la  unbe- 
lie"r«tly  »Iiort  <rf  trained  and  ready  forces,  to 
meet  not  only  Kara*,  but  any  fwtber  devel- 

Konft  <franiAttM«  the  error  we  have  made 
to  beeomlBff  infatuated  with  new  machines 
and  fHg***  ^  *  ^^T  to  win  wars,  or  that 
«•  out  win  wiUi  air  and  aea  torces  alone 

5o  matter  how  good  our  weapons,  we  must 
hare  stout-beart«d  men  to  use  them 

We  Ii«Teeoiv»ntrated  on  sclent tflc  develop- 
wienta.  Wow  i*  the  time  to  transform  the  new 
mMMi  taito  production. 

What  w«  ba^e  got  to  face  Is  that  Korea  U 
protabiy  going  to  take  more  forces  than  we 
can  spare  now  m  our  Regular  Army. 

K  addtttooal  Incidents  call  for  our  military 
rapport.  w«  will  be  like  Mother  Hubbard,  who 
««ot  to  the  cupboard  and  found  her  cup- 
board was  bare 

I  do  not  see  how  our  situation  can  mean 
anything  else  than  an  Immediate  increase  in 
our  armed  stRngth  and  the  revision  upward 
by  the  Coocreas  of  the  appropriations  for 
our  armed  serrtces. 

The  whole  world  U  watching  ua.  Our  abil- 
ity to  work  together  may  well  be  the  demon- 
straticn  that  is  necessary  to  aco.uire  peace. 
The  Kremlin  has  sneered  at  u?  as  a  deca- 
dent democracy — despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  fruits  of  our  production  that  saved 
Russia  in  the  last  war 

It  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  labor  that  save 
us  frcm  the  next  war  or,  if  war  comes,  from 
the  fate  of  a  conquered  people 

Let  there  be  no  thinking  that  the  Korean 
campaign  wlU  be  a  short  cne  or  an  easy  one. 
The  job  of  reestablishing  the  Southern 
Korean  Republic  will  be  a  matter  of  a  much 
longer  time  than  was  anticipated  It  Is  tak- 
ing more  than  the  Air  and  Sea  Forces  orig- 
inally contemplated  But  long  or  short,  we 
have  set  cur  hands  to  the  plow  and  we  must 
fUiLsh  the  Job. 

That  Is  the  way  of  national  survival.  Th.-\t 
Is  the  situation  now  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  long  pull. 
As  a  result  of  two  world  wars  In  one  gen- 
eration, our  natural  resources  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced  and  our  national  debt  mate- 
rially increased. 

Therefore.  I  believe  Government  econ- 
omy— as  well  as  unity — must  be  the  watch- 
word. 

We  must  economize  everywhere  except  on 
national  defense  so  that  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory we  do  not  lose  our  democratic  processes 
through  national  bankruptcy 

Hence.  I  believe  the  President  should: 

1  Call  on  the  Congress  to  pass  the  pend- 
ing bills  providing  for  Government  re<3rgani- 
aation  according  to  the  Hoover  Commission's 
study  and  recommendations. 

That  proposed  sweeping  elimination  of 
Government  duplication  and  red  tape  will 
not  only  save  money — but  manpower. 

2  Call  on  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  to  pare  nonmllitary  appropriations 
drastically.  This  Is  certainly  a  time  when 
the  river  and  harbor  bill,  for  Instance,  must 
be  pared  to  the  bone. 

I  believe  the  President  should  say  to  the 
Congress  that  because  of  the  existing  emer- 
gency he  is  laying  aside  his  own  program  for 
more  Government  hand-outs  for  the  more 
p.-essmg   matter  of   national   survival 

3.  Slop  all  Federal  projects  and  ask  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  county  commissioners  to 
suspend  ail  except  the  most  necessary  proj- 
ects and  to  tighten  up  all  along  the  line  !n 
Biate.  municipal,  county,  and  even  township 
spending. 

We  have  a  special  Interest  In  Korea,  hav- 
ing liberated  that  nation,  guaranteed  Its  in- 
dependence, and  sponsort-d  it  in  the  United 
K»tlons  as  a  sovereign  stai* 

Korea  Is  not  only  Important  as  a  point  of 
our  national  honor  The  stand  taken  by 
the  UiUtcd  Slates  has  sounded  the  clarion 
mU  tor  Uberty-loving  peoples  in  the  world. 


After  all.  we  couldn't  keep  on  making 
empty  promises  and  equally  empty  policies 
and  then  sit  idly  by  as  other  people  tested 
at  will  our  sincerity. 

Korea  is  a  s-  mbol  that  we  will  fight  for  the 
things  we  believe  in. 

In  Korea  we  have  two  Interests.  First  we 
are  honor-bound  to  stand  by  the  South  Ko- 
reans. Second — and  this,  Americans  can 
mere  readily  understand — we  are  in  a  mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  and  psvchological 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  and 
the  dignity  of  man  as  exemplified  by  the  po- 
litical philcaophy  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  ultimately 
the  very  existence  of  the  United  States. 

The  outcome  of  the  Korean  war  is  far 
reaching.  I  believe  our  reaction  caught  the 
Kremlin  off-guard.  It  means  that  they  must 
weigh  very  carefully  their  next  moves.  It 
means  we  are  not  ^-llling  to  abandon  the 
Asiatic  world  to  Moscow. 

Certainly  it  has  given  hope  to  the  free 
world,  as  the  American  people  have  risen  to 
the  occasion. 

But  it  also  means  that  we.  our  friends  and 
allies,  must  get  our  guard  up. 

Korea  is  not  the  only  issue.  Who  knows 
where  the  next  blow  may  fall?  Iran''  Scan- 
dinavia' Indonesia''  Italy?  The  Philip- 
pines?   Germany? 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Korean 
fight — and  we  are  faced  with  pitting  quite  a 
small  United  States  armed  force  against  al- 
most limitless  Communist  forces,  but 
whatever  happens  there,  we  are  now  In  It  up 
to  our  necks 

The  struggle  is  global,  and  we  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  it  with  all  our  means. 

We  must  prepare  ourselves  Immediately 
for  a  possibly  colossal  task.  More  and  more 
peoples  may  be  drawn  in.  Corisider  the  sta- 
bilizing effect  In  the  world  if  we  go  forward 
in  national  unity  toward  the  stark  threat  we 
face. 

In  any  event,  we  must  strip  for  action.  I 
hope  the  Korean  war  may  yet  be  a  short  one. 
But  long  or  short,  it  must  be  a  conclusive 
one  A  complete  triumph  of  freedom  Eind 
liberty. 


fore  establishing  himself  as  one  of  the  finest 
stars  of  the  game.  *• 

Any  kind  of  race  prejudice  Is  silly  and 
Idiotic  and  unworthy  of  Americans.  Unfor- 
tunately, Incidents  of  thU  kind  pop  up  every 
once  in  a  while — even  in  our  own  town. 
When  they  do.  they  usually  serve  as  good 
propaganda  fodder  for  the  Communists. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  repeat  again 
that  the  way  to  Judi?e  a  man  or  woman  is 
not  by  the  color  of  his  skin,  hair  or  eyes— 
but  by  the  way  he  lives  and  acts  toward  his 
fellow  human  beings. 

There  are  plenty  of  Instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  to  prove  that  no  one 
race  or  nationality  of  people  are  better  or 
worse  than  any  other. 

We  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  typa 
of  race  discrimination.  If  and  when  we  hear 
of  any  such  instance,  we  shall  oppose  It  to  tha 
best  of  otir  ability. 


Racial  Prejudices  Unpatriotic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  McKees  Rcck.s  Gazette,  of  Mc- 
Kees  Rocks.  Pa.,  for  May  18,  1950: 
Racial  Pexjudices  Unpat«iotic 

Another  victory  for  true  Americanism  was 
recorded  this  past  week  when  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  rescinded  a  rule  restrict- 
ing membership  to  white  males.  Hereafter, 
as  it  should  be.  membership  in  the  ABC 
will  be  based  on  a  person  s  interest  In  bowling 
and  not  on  the  color  of  his  skin 

Actions  such  as  this  are  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  of  lair  play  and  fur- 
ther serve  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Communist 
charges  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  first  and 
second  class  citizenships. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  urge  as  recom- 
mended reading  an  article  in  the  current 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled  "The  Story 
of  Jackie  Robinson."  It  tells  in  vivid  detail 
the  way  in  which  prejudice  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Negro  baseball  players  was  broken 
down  in  the  big  leagues  and  the  heartbreak- 
ing Incidents  Robinson  had  to  overcome  be- 


What  Price  the  Philippines? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  by  Gen.  Bon- 
ner Fellers  which  appears  in  the  July  12 
issue  of  H<iman  Events.  This  is  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  thinking  on 
our  Far  East  problems  and  I  recommend 
it  to  all  of  the  Members: 

Human  Events,  on  May  24.  reported  grave 
concern  in  official  Washington  circles  over 
the  disturbing  situation  In  the  PhUippines. 
It  pointed  out  that  criticism  of  the  Manila 
Government  follows  a  line  suspiciously  simi- 
lar to  that  taken  by  certain  left  wing  publi- 
cations about  the  Chinese  Nationalists  be- 
fore their  defeat  by  the  Communists. 

These  attacks  on  the  rule  of  President 
Quirino  emphasize  corruption,  the  need  for 
agrarian  reform  and  the  gravity  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Communist-led  Hukbalahaps, 
described  as  an  "agrarian  reform  movement." 
Following  this  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Philippine  situation  by  various  American 
publications,  other  sections  of  our  press  have 
offered  a  rather  different  picture  of  the  plight 
of  our  former  possession. 

What  Is  the  truth  about  the  Philippines 
today?  I  have  spent  8  years  of  my  military 
career  in  the  islands,  watched  the  liberation 
from  Japanese  domination  in  1944-45;  and 
have  since  kept  closely  In  touch  with  PhUlp- 
plne  conditions.  It  Is  my  hope  to  present  a 
factual  report  on  the  condition  of  a  people 
who  value  our  friendship,  and  whose  fidelity 
to  us  we  should  prize. 

America  must  never  forget  the  complete 
loyalty  of  the  Filipinos  to  our  cause  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  the  Philippines  In  1941. 
nor  the  fierce  resistance  made  against  the 
Japanese  occupation  In  subsequent  years, 
I  saw  Manila  liberated — and  destroyed  in  the 
throes  of  that  liberation.  Yet  I  never  heard 
a  FUiplno  complain,  nor  express  regret  for 
the  stand  which  the  Philippines  made  with 
us  against  a  savage  enemy.  Today  war  flames 
in  Korea  and  the  world  situation  is  grave. 
The  United  States  needs  friends.  In  the 
Philippines  we  have  them,  but  they  need  our 
help. 

n 

The  Filipinos  are  endeavoring  to  rise  from 
the  prostration  of  war.  The  Japanese  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  enterprises,  utilities,  and 
communications.    What  little  was  left  stand- 
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.  Ing  we.  In  our  retreat  to  Bataan  or  during 
the  liberation,  unavoidably  destroyed.  Agri- 
culture was  paralyzed  prlnclpaUy  because 
4.C0O.0OO  water  buffalo — the  power  plant  for 
the  rice  paddy — were  slaughtered.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  cities  were  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Following  the  liberation,  new.  American- 
backed  Philippine  pesos  were  pumped  Into 
the  local  economy  by  our  Government.  As 
there  was  little  to  buy  with  the  new  money, 
price  skyrocketed.  Lawlessness,  banditry.' 
and  the  abandon  of  people  released  frcm  the 
ravages  of  war  did  the  rest.  Corruption  set 
In. 

During  the  occupation  the  Japanese  tor- 
tured to  death  many  of  the  capable  Filipino 
leaders.  There  has  always  been  a  shcrtase 
of  leadership  because  until  recently  the  Phil- 
ippines never  ran  Its  own  affairs. 

It  takes  time,  leadership,  and  discipline 
for  a  disorganized  population,  which  had 
been  armed  clandestinely  and  which  had 
suffered  the  tortures  of  war.  to  return  to 
normal,  peaceful  life.  For  nearly  4  years 
the  American  Government  had  smuggled 
arms  to  euerrlllas  by  submarine.  We  had  en- 
couraged sniping;  putting  firearms  to  use 
was  a  patriotic  service.  Widespread  unem- 
ployment. Impoverishment,  and  a  habit  of 
being  careless  with  firearms  all  contrtbuted 
to  continued  lawlessness  after  liberation. 
Much  of  the  present  disorder — attributed  to 
the  Communist  Hxikbalahapa — is  due  to  this 
background. 

m 

Many  charges  of  cnrruption  in  and  out  of 
government  are  well-founded.  Corruption. 
however.  Is  not  confined  to  the  PhUippine 
Government,  nor  to  China,  to  which  the 
Philippines  arc  compared.  It  is  prevalent  In 
the  Far  East  and  Indeed  we  have  not  escaped 
the  taint  of  corruption  in  the  United  States. 
Today  we  have  two  Congressmen  tn  Jail;  a 
number  of  administration  politicians  are 
under  fire  or  Investigation.  Leas  self-right- 
eousness on  the  part  of  Americans  is  la 
order. 

President  Quirlno's  recent  letter  to  all  de- 
partment heads  In  which  he  directed  them 
to  cleanse  their  departments  of  eraft  within 
80  days  or  be  subject  to  the  -risk  of  separa- 
tion from  the  service  and  to  the  penalty 
which  the  law  prescribes"  should  bring  im- 
provement. 

The  Hukbalahap  movement  Is  a  real  men- 
ace. But  its  magnitude  has  been  ezageerated 
and  us  agrarian  reform  aspect  has  been  mis- 
represented. It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, that  this  revolt  is  one  of  agrarian  re- 
formers against  a  6t*nd-pat  reactionary  gov- 
ernment. 

After  his  elecUon  as  President.  Manuel 
Roxas  instituted  a  policy  of  attraction  to- 
ward the  Huka  by  guaranteeing  the  tenants 
70  percent  of  the  crop  they  raised.  It  de- 
veloped immediately,  however,  that  agrarian 
reform  was  not  the  primary  aim  of  Huk 
Communist  leaders:  their  objective  was — 
and  is — to  create  chaos  and  overthrow  the 
Government.  After  the  war  the  Philippine 
constabulary — hastily  gathered  together 
and  trained  for  police  wtrk  only — was  ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  these  Communist-led. 
experienced  Huk  outlaws. 

In  April  of  this  year  President  Quirtno 
turned  the  Huk  job  over  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Philippines.  Ten  battalion  combat 
teams  were  organized  especially  to  unlock 
Hok  guerrilla  resistance.  But  the  armed 
forces  are  doing  much  more.  Public  and 
troop  information  sections  are  being  trained: 
modern  psycholoeical  warfare  metliodB  are 
being  studied  and  implemented.  Leaflets, 
distributed  In  Huk  areas,  are  sclentlflcaJ'.y 
prepared  and  compelling  In  their  appeal. 
Not  all  Huks  are  Conununlst;  some  were 
drafted  forcibly;  others  are  temporary 
bandits  who  plied  their  trade  agralnst  the 
Japanese  and  who  may  return  to  normal 
life;  others  are  criming  uuUaws  who  wiU 


never  surrender.  GbTioosly,  tt  would  be 
wrong  to  eradicate  the  entire  Huk  rank  and 
file  by  force.  As  Secretary  of  Def eiae  Kang- 
leon,  on  June  4.  1»S0.  explained,  the  army 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  using  "force  where 
force  is  unavoidable,  and  by  extending  good 
will  where  It  will  beget  us  good  will." 

The  policy  of  combining  the  mailed  fist 
with  one  of  "attraction"  is  succeeding.  A 
number  of  Huks  with  quantltlM  of  firearms 
have  surrendered.  Local  people  In  Huk- In- 
fested areas  are  being  won  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  guerrtlla  movement  can 
long  survive  without  support  of  the  local 
population.  There  is  a  shortage  of  military 
equipment  among  the  battalion  combat 
teams  which.  If  supplied,  would  enable  them 
to  solve  the  Huk  problem  within  a  reason- 
able time — substantially  within  the  year  as 
promised  by  the  Secretary  of  National 
Defense. 

Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Tillman  Durdin,  New 
York  Times  reporter,  spent  a  week  with  a 
unit  of  the  Filipino  Army  serving  In  the 
Hukbalahap-lnfested  areas  In  Luzon.  He 
wrote:  "Given  political  and  economic  stabil- 
ity in  the  country,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Hukbalahap  can  t  eventually  be  cleaned  up. 
I  fee!  the  Government  thorotighl'y  dominates 
the  situation.  There  is  stiil  small-scale  Huk 
activity  over  an  extensive  area,  but  there  is 
no  grave  or  widespread  disruption  of  normal 
activity  anywhere  I  visited. " 

IV 

Although  the  Philippines  is  the  richest 
land  under  the  sun  anid  blessed  with  almost 
unlimited  natural  resources  of  great  strategic 
value,  the  domestic  economy  is  today  badly 
dislocated.  In  1941.  the  PhiUppmes  piir- 
chased  11.000.000  worth  of  American  goods. 
They  were  able  to  balance  nicely  this  Import 
with  exports.  But  the  war  destroyed  the 
means  to  produce  and  exports  have  fallen  far 
below  normal.  The  coat  of  purchasing  the 
means  to  reestablish  production  Is  almost 
prohibitive.  In  1948  the  Philippines  spent 
•257.000.000  In  the  United  Slates,  principally 
to  accelerate  their  lagging  production.  This 
unfavorable  trade  balance  depressed  their 
economy  to  a  dangerous  level. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  pumped  into  the  Philippines  by  the 
American  Armed  Forces,  our  Government  has 
paid  t520.OCO.000  in  war  damage  claims — 
enough  to  replace  about  10  percent  of  the 
losses.  Also,  the  Philippine  Government  has 
made  $258,0C0.000  available  for  rehabtlitaUon. 
The  Phdippine  economy  is  starting,  very 
slowly,  to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

A  free  Philippines,  economically  sound.  Is 
an  essential  element  In  the  security  of  cur 
position  In  the  Paclllc.  The  Aleutians, 
Japan.  Okinawa.  Formosa,  and  the  Philip- 
pines form  a  vast  count«--reccnnaisaance 
screen  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  Through  this 
chain  of  Islands,  entrance  to  and  egress  from 
the  continent  may  be  controlled,  rrmm  ■itiiii 
of  this  screen  by  Red  forces  wotild  deny  all 
access  to  Asia  from  the  Pacific:  it  would  per- 
mit Eed  air  and  naval  forces  to  control  the 
ocean  approaches. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  hold  the  screen, 
from  bases  which  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready built,  our  air  and  sea  power  can  sweep 
Asiatic  coasts  from  Lodonesia  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Arctic.  The  Philippines  are 
the  southernmost  bastion  of  this  screen,  key 
to  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Here  is  a  friendly 
base — the  anchor  poaltlcn  in  the  iin»  holding 
the  Reds  out  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  especially 
essential  that  the  Formosa  link  of  the  ciiain 
remain  in  friendly  hands.  In  war,  were  the 
Red  Air  Force  to  base  on  Formosa,  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  within  easy  air  striking 
range.  Our  shipping  routes  to  the  Philip- 
pines would  also  be  endangered. 

The  people  of  the  United  Statea  muat  keep 
In  mind  that  the  Philippines  Is  largely  a 
Christian  country  whose  people  are  devout 
and  wUling  to  fight  for  the  same  Ideology 


which  «c  are  detcrmlzied  to  prasar?*.  Their 
loyalty  has  been  triad  aiul  pnnvan  In  war. 

Whatever  local  dlaturbanoaa  Praaldent 
C^ilrlno  faces,  the  Uhttcd  Statea.  tn  Ito  own 
beat  Interest,  should  cooperate  In  reaor?lng 
them.  It  la  not  a  quaetkm  at  American 
troops.  It  la  a  need  for  weepona.  for  oOcer 
training,  and  mutually  henrt<rlal  eoonomle 
aid. 

The  Philippines  moat  not  go  the  way  at 
China. 


Lui  vf  tke  Least  Miaontr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MTCKaL 

or  WASHDfOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESESTTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  19 SO 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  B4r.  Speaker,  In 
1936  a  group  of  people  In  m;  State  of 
Washington  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Children's  Benevolent  League  of 
Washington,  now  one  of  the  oldest  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
Its  aim — to  bring  to  the  community  a 
sense  of  its  real  responsibility  to  the 
forgotten  children,  the  mentally  deficient 
children,  to  throw  even  a  pencil  light  of 
truth  upon  the  misconceptions  and  mis- 
understanding  surround  this  desolating 
problem.  That  they  have  done  their  Job 
well  is  afOnned  by  the  fact  that  the 
league  now  numbers  13  chapters  with 
5.000  ;«rents,  friends,  and  professional 
people  working  effectively  and  without 
fanfare. 

It  gives  me  sincere  gratification  to  tell 
of  the  part  these  people  in  my  State  have 
taken  in  pioneering  a  field  where  fear, 
shame,  and  anguished  secrecy  have  too 
long  kept  ignorance  alive.  Through  their 
efforts  perhaps  society  will  grow  kinder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  coileagu»  and  all  who 
read  this  Rbcokd  the  following  article. 
On  Locusts,  by  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Hungerford,  director  of  the 
bureau  for  children  with  retarded  men- 
tal development,  and  Children  Limited,  a 
grap^c  description  of  the  problem  of 
the  mentally  deficient  and  what  is  being 
done  about  it  tn  the  State  of  Washington: 

Olf   LOCUBIS 

(By  Richard  H.  Hungerford > 
Everywhere  about  ua  we  see  evldenoca  of 
dilTerenoe.  Some  like  Bcmbrandt;  socne. 
Plcaaao.  Some  like  Bach:  some,  boogie- 
woogie.  Some  like  the  spring,  when  the 
earth  Is  lush  and  man  is  planting,  when  the 
clouds  of  the  morning  entice  the  heart.  If 
not  the  feet.  Some  like  the  fall,  when  the 
lights  are  lit  and  the  leaves  are  burning, 
when  the  gray  geeee  cry  overhead  In  the 
darkness  and  the  heart  ccmea  home  to 
Harper's,  popcorn,  and  wrestling  on  televis- 
ion There  Is  a  report  of  difference  In  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  of  sex. 

In  tenement  and  Waldorf  a  few  ICaeea- 
bees  stlU  take  tbetar  stand,  knowing  they 
must  wait  a  thousand  years  for  under- 
standing. But  bimdreds  of  little  men  far 
more  lonely — of  all  kinds.  In  an  places,  with 
differing  problems — exchange  their  souls  for 
nfety  and  find  It  dust.  On  the  dead-end 
streets  oC  C^venwich  Village  and  BJtton 
Place  they  wait  afraid,  not  having  dared  not 
to  be.  Their  young  and  their  old  look  out- 
ward with  empty  eyes. 
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Before  on«  door  there  ts  a  Pnckard.  before 
•ntither  a  wheel  chair  One  house  Is  jubi- 
lant.  uelcomlnjt  an  h?lr:  the  next  U  dP5o- 
late.  weepm«  for  Its  dead  And  the  heart 
cri««.  •  Whv?"  Why  war'  Why  loneliness? 
Why  death?  Why  feeblemindedness?  "I 
have  kept  Thy  commandments";  why  did 
thlJ  come  to  me?  Why  did  this  happen  to 
my  son' 

Yet  no  answer  Is  heard  that  satisfies  the 
heart.  Not  from  Euitpcdes  or  Isatah  or  Con- 
fucius. Not  frorj  Shakespeare  or  Freud  or 
Einstein  Perhpps  the  mind  may  find  a  re  i  • 
son.  but  no  n-.an  Is  wise  enouj:h  to  under- 
stand the  w'jy  of  difference  "  Justice  is 
mine.'  salf^i  the  Lord."  But  difference  U 
man's. 

Ever^*here.  how»\er  we  hear  talk  of  same- 
ness. "All  men  are  created  equal'  It  is  de- 
cj-ired.  And  at  the  baiiot  box  atui  the  sub- 
way ruah.  in  Hiroshima  and  Coney  Island  it 
almost  seems  that  way  Moreover,  comlns? 
back  from  Staten  Inland  on  the  ferry,  hs 
you  see  an  unkempt  b(X>tblack  lift  his  head 
to  ssaze  at  the  Manhattan  skyline — you  knew 
that  thes«  words  of  Jefferson  are  not  mere 
snares  for  votes  and  pijpularlty.  But 
standing;  on  the  same  boat  with  the  hand  of 
your  Jdiot  son  in  one  of  yours — with  mingled 
lo««  and  distaste  placins(  a  handkerchief 
a^mst  his  drooUug  mouth — you  know  that 
Jefferson's  words  are  not  easy  to  understand. 

There  is  a  difference  in  sameness.  Per- 
haps the  days  of  our  years  are  for  the  boot- 
black. But  assuredly  the  nights  are  for  our 
Idlct  son 

Some  of  this  t;ilk  of  sameness  Is  the  talk 
of  charlatans  An  easy  way  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem IS  to  say  that  It  does  not  exist;  iTnorance 
and  Ignoring  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
semantic  affinity.  By  charlatans  the  com- 
plex, the  boring,  the  disturbing  ae  made  sim- 
ple by  Sat.  To  charlatans  all  men  want  the 
same,  all  men  are  the  same  In  Interr.atlonal 
relations.  In  Industrial  relations  there  is  only 
victory  or  defeai;  there  is  no  comnK>n  gam. 
In  social  welfare  Imbeciles  are  released  from 
Institutions  to  go  home  to  loneliness  and  de- 
pendence, and  there  is  no  problem  of 
crowded  Institutions.  In  education  all 
children  are  promofKl  on  the  basis  of  a:;e; 
and  there  is  no  need  to  tell  parents  children 
differ  in  abUlty. 

There  Is  a  subtle  form  of  laisaez-faire  in 
the  docirtne  of  sameness.  Th?re  is  freedom 
to  awh.it  the  deluge.  There  Is  freedom  to 
grow  up  ignorant  even  of  the  Utile  one  can 
learn.  There  is  freedom  to  be  laughed  at 
and  ravaged  on  some  back  street. 

With  the  doctrine  of  sameness  no  one  has 
to  say  **No  "  The  leadership  of  the  fearful 
Is  safe  No  one  needs  to  take  a  stand  fcr  the 
tinpopular.  the  condemned,  the  Idiot — for 
tfcey  do  not  exist  No  one  of  account  gets 
hurt.  No  one  gets  hurt — except  the  man. 
the  woman,  the  child  who  Is  diilerent.  The 
majority  is  safe;  oily  minorities  are  en- 
dangered. The  most  vert>al  pupils — perhaps 
betng  tmacqualnted  with  life's  subtleties — ■ 
maJte  the  schools'  curricula,  the  least  verbal 
adults — having  taken  no  unambtvalent 
stands — make  the  policies  of  nations.  By 
paying  Up  .service  to  the  doctrine  of  sameness 
the  curriculum  makers  and  the  poUcy  mak- 
ers lead  the  most  of  us — with  sureness  If  not 
With  safety — to  the  hydrogen  bomb.  But 
there  u  an  umbrella  for  every  Chamberlain. 

A  touch  oX  snobbery,  thinly  disguised,  hides 
behind  all  talk  of  sameness.  He  who  does 
not  prefer  my  necktie  has  poor  taste.  There 
la  here  something  of  opportunism,  some- 
thing of  frontier  rawness,  some  mileashed 
eagerness  to  exploit,  some  adolescent  dislike 
of  recognizing  the  unpleasant,  some  desire 
for  black-and-white  simple  answers,  soma 
Immaturity.  In  the  Orient  men  do  not  talk 
ci  good  luck  lest  It  disappear  In  the  Occi- 
dent men  do  not  talk  of  difference  lest  it 
must  be  accepted — and  lived  with— and  mln« 
Jstered  unto. 

"I  dent  believe  In  I  Q's."  one  man  says. 
*T&«   word  •'ktiot    should   never    be   used. " 


!>:i\-8  another.  "Thev  mu.  t  be  given  the  same 
tchooUng."  sjiys  a  third.  "Thpy  are  not  dif- 
fprent;  they  are  slower  learners,  net  slow 
learners  "  "My  child  really  Is  normal,  she 
Just  got  a  poor  start  '"  "I  heard  of  someone 
In  another  state  who  was  cured  of  mental 
deficiency;  111  let  my  son  alone,  and  he  11 
snap  out  of  It. "  "No  one  with  any  heart 
wcu'd  let  his  son  go  to  an  Institution." 

All  are  statements  deserving  of  discussion. 
As  long  »s  there  are  human  brings,  there 
will  be  mistakes,  there  will  be  differences. 
We  all  must  take  for  ourselves  moments  of 
hf  pe — excursions  Into  fantasy,  whether  of 
gardening  for  one  tomato  or  dosing  cur  chil- 
dren. It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
f-ilth  In  a  CDsmic  eventual  Justice  and  a 
mundane  Injustice  We  must  not  let  an 
awareness  of  difference  keep  us  from  trying 
with  everything  that  we  h.ive  to  eliminate 
r  or  ameliorate  Ita  unpleasantness.  But  in 
cur  desire  to  nd  ourselves  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  such  a  staggering  responslblUty.  we 
must  not  forget  that  some  of  the  different 
differ — differ  so  much  that  they  need  protec- 
tion. We  are  our  brothers  keeper  We  are 
our  son's  keeper.  The  word  "keeper"  has 
fallen  upon  evil  dajrs.  but  it  comes  of  proud 
lineage. 

Only  the  brave  dare  look  upon  the  gray — 
upon  the  thlcgs  which  cannot  be  explained 
e.isUy.  upon  the  things  which  often  engender 
mistakes,  upon  the  things  whose  cause  can- 
not be  understood,  upon  the  things  we  must 
accept  and  live  with.  And  therefore  only 
t'ae  brave  dare  look  upcm  difference  without 
flinching. 

It  Is  so  much  easier  to  put  your  faith  In 
those  who  will  promise  cures  or  organiza- 
tion, in  those  who  say  your  child  really  is 
not  tlifferent.  in  those  who  say  he  plays  the 
p.ano  wonderfully  (without  adding  that  it 
is  a  comparative  statement).  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  put  your  child  within  four  wall.*!  and 
say  he  is  going  to  school  and  getting  an 
education  It  is  so  much  easier  to  take  your 
child  out  of  an  Institution  and  say  that  he 
Is  capable  of  maintaining  himself  independ- 
ently In  society. 

It  Is  so  hard  to  say  your  child  may  grow 
up  to  be  a  dish  washer — to  work  with  him 
day  after  day  for  only  sUght  gain  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  by  sweat  and  tears  what 
others  pick  up  casually  or  pass  by  with  dis- 
dain. It  is  so  hard  neither  to  demand  more 
of  him  than  that  which  he  can  do  nor  less 
than  that  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  is  so 
h.ird  to  be  without  rancor  toward  God  or 
envy  toward  the  more  fortunate  and  yet 
train  your  son.  who  has  been  so  sinned 
8 gainst,  to  guard  in  drudgery  the  health  of 
those  who  have  so  much.  It  Is  so  hard  to 
accept  for  one's  son  the  ministry  of  dish 
washer.  We  could  accept  It  so  much  more 
easily  If  it  came  only  to  us. 

Two  years  i^go  I  visited  the  home  of  some 
friends  who  have  an  Imbecile  son.  And  In 
one  corner  of  their  living;  room  there  was  a 
b:%u.iful  old  chest  holding  several  pieces  of 
antique  china,  much  of  it  broken.  And  the 
motaer.  Ger  hands  twitching,  said  to  me: 
"He  broke  so  many  things,  you  know." 

The  retarded  break  so  many  things.  They 
are  quick  to  break  the  relationship  between 
a  family  and  Its  neighbors.  Oftentimes  they 
break  the  failh  t>etween  husband  and  wife — 
as  each  seeks  the  blame,  as  each  would 
shoulder  the  responsibility.  They  break 
something  of  our  friendship  with  our  other 
children,  asking  them  to  have  a  sympathy,  a 
helpfulues.  which  untouched  adults  so  often 
lack.  The  retarded  break  our  faith  In  any 
easy  concept  of  democracy.  Sometimes  they 
even  break  our  faith  in  God.  They  make  us 
beat  our  hands  in  helplessness  against  the 
Cosmos.  What  wUl  liappen  to  these  chU- 
dren  when  we  die? 

Nor  can  I  see  that  It  will  be  different  in 
our  lifetime  Perhaps  Just  around  the  corner 
there  is  some  cure,  some  easier  way  for  the 
retarded  to  learn  and  Uve.    Perhaps  society 


will  grow  kinder.  T"erhap8,  whitever  the 
advances  society  makes,  the  retarded  will 
not  remain  the  least  of  the  last  minority  so 
that  any  gain  Is  only  comparative. 

There  are  many  both  within  and  without 
the  field  who  will  advise  building  a  program 
solely  around  hope.  But  I  cannot  do  so.  We 
must  work  for  every  great  gain  of  which  we 
can  tnink,  but  we  likewise  must  keep  on 
working  In  a  tiresome  way  for  the  little  gains 
alone  possible  at  present.  With  respect  to 
mental  retardation  there  la  no  way  to  run; 
In  our  despair,  however,  let  us  not  stop 
creeping. 

"They  who  would  bring  back  the  riches 
of  the  Indies  must  take  out  the  riches  of  the 
Indies  "  They  who  bring  dgnity  to  living 
And  dignity  In  life. 

My  oifice  window  looks  out  on  a  near- 
tenement  street.  In  the  m.iin  there  are 
curtains  awry  at  the  windows;  there  are 
rusted  fire  escapes  with  half-filled  milk 
bottles  precariouily  perched  on  them.  The 
pavement  is  Uttered  with  papers  listlessly 
moving  in  the  March  dusk.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  street  there  is  Bellevue,  a  city  hospital. 
In  general  It  Is  not  pleasant. 

Two  apartments,  however,  are  different. 
The  same  kind  of  lire  escape  breaks  the  view; 
the  same  dirty  pavement  Is  beneath.  But 
In  these  apartments  the  windows  are  clean, 
the  curtains  are  starched  and  white,  the 
Venetian  blinds  are  evenly  drawn.  And  a 
light  has  been  lit.  They  have  met  a  Common 
problem  and  found  dignity. 

So  I  think  It  must  be  with  each  one  of 
us.  This  Is  our  street.  We  can  be  ruined 
by  it,  or  we  can  bring  meaning  to  it  and  so 
to  ourselves. 

And  perhaps  that  Is  the  sameness  for 
which  our  hearts  long.  All  streets  have 
grayness,  at  one  end  of  every  street  there 
is  a  Belle vue.  All  problems  are  difficult;  It 
always  is  hard  to  work  in  the  half-light, 
the  partiaUy  understood,  which  encompasses 
so  much  of  all  living.  We  cannot  run  away 
from  life.  We  cannot  pick  up  all  the  empty 
milk  bottles  or  Isolate  all  the  derelicts.  We 
must  not  julge  harshly  man — or  Cod.  We 
must  be  kindly.  We  must  work  with  every- 
thing that  we  have  for  the  betterment  of 
the  street  where  we  are  placid.  And  we  must 
keep  cur  windows  clean  and  turn  on  the 
lights  against  the  common  twilight. 

No  man  can  say:  "I  will  restore  to  you 
the  years  which  the  locusts  have  eaten." 
Yet  whenever  men  and  women  face  life  with 
dignity,  courage,  and  kindness,  there  I  am 
persuaded  the  beauty  of  maturity,  the  ma- 
turity of  licompleteness.  will  come.  "See 
all  nor  t)e  afraid." 

"Of  him  to  whom  much  has  been  given, 
much  will  be  dem.anded."  But  it  also  has 
been  said:  "Out  of  every  faithfulness,  I  have 
caused  thee  to  be  troubled." 

Children  Liumn 

Untold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
Innocently  stumble  over  the  countless  bar- 
riers placed  in  the  way  of  normal  growth 
and  development  by  nature.  These  excep- 
tional children  fall  victim  to  various  crip- 
pling diseases.  Intections,  congenital  defl- 
clencies.  and  so-caUed  birth  injuries  that 
leave  them  physically  and  or  mentally  han- 
dicapped 

Of  all  the  children  affixed  on  the  cross  of 
Imperfection  the  least  known  artd  under- 
stood is  the  one  who.se  central  nervous  sys- 
tem has  become  Involved.  This  child  Is 
known  as  the  mental  deficient. 

Th^se  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
mentally  ill  whose  once  sound  minds  have 
deteriorated  like  a  cracked  wall.  These  are 
the  mentally  deficient  whos^e  minds  will 
never  fully  develop,  like  a  wall  left  ixnfln- 
Ished. 

This  child  Is  doomed  to  live  In  a  world  at 
shadow.  His  body  may  ly?  weak  and  twisted, 
or  It  may  be  strong  and  sttfiple.  but  mentally 
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he  cannot  understand,  control,  repress,  and 
inhibit  as  the  normal  child.  Intellectually 
he  will  never  mature.  Yet  he  feels  more  like 
other  children  than  not;  he  sees,  be  feels, 
he  loves,  and  he  wants. 

ONx  OUT  or  nrrr 

As  a  Nation  we  are  appalled  by  the  ter- 
rifically large  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
automobile  accidents,  but  few  of  us  realize, 
each  year  this  figure  Is  exceeded  by  the  num- 
ber of  mentally  deficient  children  who  are 
born. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  2  percent  of 
the  population  la  mentally  deficient,  ranelng 
from  the  high  grade  and  borderline  deficient 
to  the  severely  retarded. 

NO   FAMILT   IS   rMMCTn 

Mental  deficiency  is  no  re«p>ecter  of  people. 
It  is  found  In  every  race,  in  every  environ- 
ment. In  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  Its 
blight  falls  upon  the  family  of  bankers  and 
laborers,  of  professors  and  illiterates.  The 
mentally  deficient  may  stem  from  superior  as 
well  as  poor  stock. 

It  could  happen  In  your  family. 

ITS    TOUB    PBOBLZM 

If  the  mentally  deficient  are  slow  to  learn 
Of  the  world  about  them,  it  is  certainly  true 
the  world  has  been  slow  to  learn  of  the 
mentally  handicapped. 

Too  often  ignored  and  misunderstood  by 
the  community,  the  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren become  constant  sources  of  anguish 
and  trouble  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and   the   neighborhood. 

Those  able-bodied  among  them  may  find 
themselves  in  school  and  unable  to  keep  pace. 
Tliey  become  the  victims  of  pranlLsters.  Be- 
cause of  their  Inability  to  distinguish  cer- 
tain social  values  they  are  easily  exploited 
and  perhaps  led  into  delinquent  activities. 
Those  unable  to  venture  from  the  home  be- 
come a  particular  emotional  drain  upon  the 
family  and  contribute  to  Its  eventual  dis- 
integration. Financial  burdens  Imposed  by 
special  care  invariably  takes  part  in  the  com- 
plete   demoralization   of    the    family    group. 

The  effect  of  a  mentally  deficient  child 
upon  his  normal  brothers  and  sisters  cannot 
be  ignored.  Their  educational  and  emo- 
tional development  Is  greatly  endangered  by 
the  presence  of  the  retarded  child. 

No  family  can  for  a  sustained  period  of 
time  maintain  the  physical  and  emotional 
stamina  let  alone  the  financial  resources  to 
rear  a  subnormal  child  without  otrtslde  help. 

rr  s  A  ooMMTnrrrr  pboblem 
The  majority  of  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren can  be  provided  for  In  the  home  If 
the  community  demonstrates  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  giving  assistance 
In  the  form  of  home-training  programs, 
special  school  classes,  and  tolertmcc  for  the 
child   and   his   famUy. 

But  there  remain  thousands  of  children 
for  whom  home  care  is  an  impossibility. 
For  these  the  community  demands  institu- 
tional care. 

woRUjs  IN  SLOW  Moncw 
The  State  of  Washington  maintains  two 
schools  fGr  the  mentally  deficient.  Lake- 
land Village,  located  in  eastern  Washington 
at  Medical  LaJte.  has  been  in  existence  since 
19<)~.  R.iinler  State  School,  located  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  at  Buckley,  was 
founded  in  1939  for  the  chiidren  of  western 
Washington. 

The  schools  are  worlds  In  slow  motion, 
(reared  as  best  they  can  to  provide  the  great- 
est amount  of  happiness  and  Joy  to  those 
entrusted  to  uhelr  custody.  In  the  schools 
the  children  are  recognized  for  what  they 
are  and  are  not  derided  for  what  they  are 
not.  Psychological,  educational,  sociologi- 
cal, recreational,  and  medical  departments 
are  functioning.  Every  effort  is  miade  to  see 
that  t:ie  children  are  not  allowed  to  dawdle 
In  idleness;  every  child  in  given  an  oppor- 


tunity to  receive  training  to  develop  hla 
Abilities  to  a  maximum 

For  the  more  capable  child  there  ts  • 
program  of  academic,  industrial  and  farm 
training  under  special  leadership  that  aids 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  as  many  as  possible 
to  useful  citizenship.  For  the  middle  grade 
of  defect  who  is  Incapable  of  adaptation  to 
productive  service  there  Is  a  program  of 
training  and  recreation  to  provide  the  child 
contentment,  a  good  home,  and  opportunities 
In  harmony  with  bis  stage  of  development. 
For  the  severely  retarded,  either  physically, 
mentally,  or  socially,  th««  Ik  given  humane 
and  tender  care. 

Under  effective  administration  the  schools 
have  become  recognized  as  among  the  best 
of  their  kind.  They  are  performing  a  mag- 
nificent task.  But  It  is  at  heartbreaking 
odds. 

TOO  LITTUE  Aim  TOO  LATS 

Residence  halls  are  In  danger  of  being  over- 
crowded to  indecent  proportions.  Lakeland 
Village  Is  caring  for  1,500  persons.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rainier  State  School  Is  1,250,  with  a 
normal  capacity  of  1,040. 

The  supersaturation  of  the  schools  spot- 
lights the  lack  of  sufficient  attendant  per- 
sonnel. Seventy  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
others.  This  necessitates  a  high  attendant 
patient  ratio.  Insufficient  operating  budgets 
have  forced  lew  pay  standards  with  the  at- 
tending evil  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
enough  trained  and  competent  personnel. 

Not  only  the  adequate  care  of  the  children 
has  become  a  problem  under  tl~^ese  condi- 
tions, but  the  reduction  In  operating  budgets 
has  also  precluded  the  hiring  of  a  highly 
trained  technical  staff,  the  type  of  staff  re- 
quired to  meet  the  challenge  of  training  these 
children  to  their  highest  level  of  perform- 
ance. 

THX    CHILDBZM'S    BENTVOLZITT    LEAGTTK 

The  Children's  Benevolent  League  is  not 
a  group  eng'ulfed  in  their  ccmmon  misfor- 
tune, but  an  crganizaticn  operating  as  an 
effective  liaison  between  the  schools  for  the 
mentally  deficient,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic In£tiiutions.  the  legislature,  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  promoting  the  idea  that  the 
schools  are  a  part  of.  not  apart  from,  tiie 
community. 

TOWA3D     PUBLIC     U  N  UaKST  AJfSIHO 

Too  often  the  public  Is  interested  in  men- 
tal deficiency  only  if  It  Is  of  a  bizarre,  so- 
cially dangerous,  or  pathological  nature.  It 
u  seldom  of  a  dramatic  nature.  The  care 
and  training  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
crippled  are  taken  for  granted.  The  Chil- 
dren's Benevolent  League  seeks  to  break 
down  the  remaining  suspicion  and  Ignorance 
with  which  mental  deficiency  is  held. 

THX  DAUUST  COEMXB 

The  State  schools  should  be  more  than  a 
heme,  a  school,  and  a  hospital.  They  should 
also  be  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
mental  deficiency.  Psychological,  educa- 
tional, and  medical  research  In  this  little 
explored  field  is  urgent.  Mental  deficiency 
Is  the  darkest  comer  of  medicine  today.  No 
laboratory  is  too  costly  if  It  succeeds  in 
making  a  single  dent  In  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention. Not  only  will  it  save  thousands 
upon  thousands  In  the  taxpayers'  money,  but 
it  will  save  mlllicms  in  human  tears. 

AIMS  AND  OBJCCnVES 

The  immediate  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Children's  Benevolent  Leagtie  are: 

Provide  for  all  the  children  requiring  car* 
now  by  expansion  of  the  physical  facilities 
at  Rainier  State  School  and  Lakeland  VU- 
lage. 

Work  for  standards  of  employment  and 
training  of  school  personnel,  based  on  re- 
quirements set  by  the  American  AsBOCiaticn 
on  Mental  Deficiency. 


Educate  the  public  through  a  spaaken' 
bureau  and  educational  films  and  pttbUc*> 
tlons. 

Present  a  need  for  an  Independent  mental 
health  commission,  and  recommencf  a  trana- 
fer  of  the  schools  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Institutions  to  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Public  Instruction. 

Interest  the  University  of  Washington 
Medical  School  and  Washington  State  College 
In  Instituting  a  research  program  tnto  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  alienation  of  mental 
deficiency. 

Organize  a  national  federation  at  parental 
groups  with  aims  similar  to  the  Children's 
Benevolent  League. 

TRx  car  IK  THX  mem 

Every  parent  becomes  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  their  children.  Their  cry  In  the  night 
initiates  an  Immediate  response  of  concern, 
protection,  and  love. 

We,  as  a  community,  must  attune  our- 
selves to  heed  the  cry  of  the  thousands  of 
mentally  deficient  children  in  Washington, 
for  without  your  help  this  cry  will  go  un- 
answered. 

These  are  otnr  children.  We  ask  for  yotir 
tmderstandlng  and  your  support  of  our  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  will  give  Washing- 
ton's mentally  deficient  children  a  chance  to 
live  the  fullest  live*  of  which  they 
capable. 


Labor 

KX'iENSION  OP  RESiARSa 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREBENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Juiy  13.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  July  1950 
edition  of  the  International  Teamster: 

TatJTH  Abodt  AirmjkaoB  Laws — Foam  Tbass 
Aoo.  THE  Latx  Scwatob  Walsh  or  Massa- 

CHU8BTTS   DXLIVXBKD   A    aCOTHIWO   BLOW    AT 

Cass  Bnx;  His  Lock  Avpliss  to  T-H  Act 

(Editob's  Note. — The  late  Senator  David  Z. 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  was  a  great  friend 
of  organized  labor.  He  fought  for  labor  In 
the  Senate  as  he  had  for  the  worker  from 
the  time  he  was  a  young  man.  One  of  his 
most  moving  speeches  In  behalf  of  labor  was 
made  in  the  Senate  on  May  23.  1946.  In  Xhm 
debate  on  H.  R.  4908.  popularly  known  as 
the  Case  bill,  to  regulate  labor  disputes.  Ths 
words  of  Senator  Walsh  on  labor  and  labor's 
problems  are  as  vital  to  labor  today  as  they 
were  4  years  ago.  All  members  are  urged  to 
read  Senator  Walsh's  speech.) 

In  May  1940  the  United  SUtcs  Senate  was 
engaged  In  debate  on  a  labor-disputes  meas- 
uie.  A  bill  had  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  substitute 
brought  forward  by  Congressmsn  Fsaircis 
Cask  of  South  Dakota. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
brought  out  bitterness  on  the  part  of  both 
antllabor  and  prolabor  Senators.  The  bill 
was  the  fco-eninner  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
measure  which  was  wisrtwl  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

One  of  the  cnrtstandlng  speeches  made  In 
the  debate  on  the  bill  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  was  delivered  by  the  late  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh  (Democrat)  of  Massachusetts. 
His  speech  delivered  after  midnight  on  May 
23.  1946.  is  an  excellent  statement  of  ths 
progress  made  by  labor  and  a  tribute  to  cr- 
gaiuaed  labor  for  the  advances  mads  In  th« 
l£st  60  years. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1  WtMO 


Excerpts  from  Senator  Walalil  «pe«eh  are 
repnnted  here  a«  obsemtlaaa  vhlch  are  as 
ttBAiy  today  m  they  were  4  years  ago  when 
mt  BMde: 

"Mr.  riilil»rit.  at  tlU*  Ut«  boor  after 
mhlDlikt  I  liwnm  to  IM*  t&a  ttmm  ot  the 
Senate  to  oMk*  aooM  obMrratloas  that  tiie 
tiausual  proeMtflass.  tbm  exciting  and  tens* 
t«  an  tills  lame,  bate  prompted.  I  bad 
Mtotf  to  Mktr«n  th*  Seoat*  at  tliia 
t  I  eajukoc  longer  remain  eolceleaa 
wtMO  the  deep-«eat«d  conrtetlon*  I  enter* 
tain  over  what  Is  tranaptrtng  tMre  Kek  ex- 


fe 


nrrsCAL  Exnaizitcs 
"Mr.  President,  tbe  Senate  has  In  recent 
da  ~s  bem  peertng  Uxrougli  a  most  unusual 
ex.  aitntm.  I  Imts  been  here  •  long  time, 
ar.d  I  ha»e  tmrtt  seen  the  proceediajrs  la 
the  Senate  anixmc  tj:ie  extraordinary  char- 
acter they  have  during  this  debate  and 
espectailj  tonight.  We  have  teen  an  anrl- 
UmOT  coalition  ride  rougfeaiiod  over  a  ml- 
norltf  to  the  eztMit  that  even  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  has  been  made  against 
ameadtBwnta  In  the  interests  of.  and  pro- 
posed by  trlemto  of.  the  vorkers.  vujiout 
persuttlng  cren  debate  or  a  vote  on  their 
BUtfits.  It  is  clear  that  th«e  is  a  aoiid  bloc 
at  aenetors.  tnrlndlng  awiurien  of  both 
— ^»*»»**'1  to  Toce  for  almost  any 
rcatrtetlTe  of  the  rUihta  of  tlie 
Of  course,  they  urge  that  tbeu' 
Is  to  correct  the  caccases  of  labor 
tffilnni.  bot  that  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  thi^r  oppoKltioa  Is  against  crery  man 
and  voasaa  who  belonci  to  labor  or|^ftnl2a- 
tkBM  or  vho  may  choose  to  Join  them  In  the 
future.  The  atmosjphere  of  the  Senate  ap- 
to  he  cfeaisMf  vtth  a  dfttannlBaftton  to 
ipetuousty  and  primarUy 
ior  panttM*  ends.  Calm  and  wise  Jud2- 
BcaC  baa  dies ppi and.  As  the  scU  is  called, 
the  queitkiu  seems  to  be  not  si  much  en 
the  wmttm  at  tatttrtdoal  ai—tewMs  but  on 
a  dettnalaad  tntentlaa  to  dttmUf  Senaiors 
Urto  two  fetatwlw  lais.  the  rept eeent£.tlres 
at  the  e— pkiyis.  and  the  other,  the  repre- 
■SKtSttres  of  the  «rcrk?n.  Bt  Innuendo,  if 
yen  happen  to  be  a  Senator  c^.ampioning 
the  cause  of  the  workers,  you  are  a  »tr:Jce 
and  should  recelTc  the  con- 
and  contempt  that  some  people 
hold  at  the  presei.t  time  tovaid  John  L. 
Lewis. - 

HosTcr  Axo  DmiiMEjrrja. 
*IsJtcad  of  the  ordinary  procec.\ire  of  dis> 
rassing  snd  analyzing  toe  prolilems  that 
a^ect  labcs^  and  Industry,  of  try-Jig  to  pre- 
the  abuses  that  exist  in  b<^th 
Mrs  Is  to  seize  the  pres- 
•bS  opportanlty  to  cxirb  and  restrict  the 
rlgbts  now  ra)oyed  by  the  workers.  Sena- 
tors who  heretofore  have  boasu.>d  of  their 
_loyaiiy  to  the  working  dMs  are  ^eefully 
nashlng  to  voca  far  aaeadsMBla  that  every 
man  and  waaan  tn  every  labor  organization 
tn  the  oiumiy  considers  hostile  and  detri- 
Kactal  to  the  nghts  of  the  working  class, 
■eaators  who  were  elected  as  fner  ds  o/  labor 
have  succumbed  to  the  hystencal  emotions 
of  the  boar,  and  has*  Jotead  the  pncaaslon 

the  lltst  time  Z  have  witnessed  im  sttUuds 
of  iBdiffcrenAe.  U  not  real  hostility,  toward 
any  exprestoi:s  of  sympathy  wiih.  or  sup- 
l^ort  of.  the  causes  that  Senafjrs  hereto- 
tore  have  been  proud  to  advxrau-.  There  is 
a  subtle  sttempt  baea  to  Impiy  that 
who  speak  a^amsC  tbeee  repressive 
are  either  dislcyal  or  wild-eyed  labor  agi- 
tators. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  every  amendment 
to  piace  management  and  l.-*fie  lasoclattoiks 
In  the  same  status  as  labor  ori^nizattons. 
tn  regard  to  nMBafHBeat  of  ibctr  group 
fund2  or  reports  of  their  joint  nietnltership, 


« 
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has  been  rejected.  It  appears  to  be  a  de- 
termination to  punish  labor,  and  labor  only. 

"In  contrast  with  the  situation  In  this 
chamber  In  regard  to  the  legislation  at  hand. 
I  recall  the  long  struggle  of  the  workers  for 
social  Justice,  for  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  decent  livelihood,  for  a  fair  and  Just 
share  of  the  earnings  resulting  from  their 
toU. 

■•I  recall  that  In  my  own  State  It  took  80 
years  of  agitation  to  enact  reasonable  child- 
labor  legislation.  I  can  remember  as  a  youth 
scenes  in  my  own  community  where  I  saw 
young  girls.  13  and  14  years  of  age,  going  out 
in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  to  work 
in  the  cotton  mills  for  10  and  12  hours,  re- 
turning in  the  darkness  of  the  evening.  I 
have  heard  from  their  lips  stories  of  how 
they  ran  every  inch  of  the  way  from  their 
homes  to  the  mill  gates  because  they  were 
frightened.  Who  brought  about  the  changes 
that  have  resulted  In  today's  Improved  work- 
ing conditions?  Who  has  accomplished  the 
shortening  of  work  hours  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  wording  conditions.'  It  was  done 
through  the  organization  of  the  work- 
ers, through  unions,  and  other  associations 
taat  they  set  up  for  using  their  collective 
power  to  Influence  employers  who  were  often 
oi  the  absentee  landlord  class." 

wosKzaa  get  CREorr 

T  recall,  in  the  eighties,  the  enthusia.sm 
with  which  the  workers  received  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  their  espousal,  under 
dlfllc'aiiies  and  persecutions,  of  the  cause  for 
shorter  working  hours,  better  waives,  and 
better  living  conditions.  Much  pro<^e3S  has 
been  made,  but  the  cedit  Is  due  in  lar<;e 
measure,  if  not  in  full  measure,  to  the  unions 
and  labor  organizations  that  the  workers 
themselves  set  up. 

"I  recall  witnessing — I  can  picture  some 
of  then,  now — many  of  them  I  knew  by 
name — women  75  and  80  years  of  age — trudg- 
ing the  streets  tn  summer  and  winter,  year 
In  and  year  out.  from  the  mills  to  their 
homes,  with  bent  backs  ar.d  gnarled  fingers 
due  to  ceaseless  toll  over  the  spindles,  looms, 
and  machines  In  the  factories  and  workshops 
c;  Kex  England.  Who  lifted  their  voices 
ar.d  used  their  efforts  to  help  bring  about 
better  living  conditions,  shorter  hours  of 
work,  and  the  securing  of  safety  appliances? 
The  workers'  organizations  ' 

ncHT  FOB  SAirrr 

"I  remember  as  a  young  lawyer  prosecut- 
ing esses  tn  the  courts  for  damages  sustained 
by  employees — one  a  youn^  woman  whose 
scalp  was  torn  from  her  head  because  the 
hair  become  entangled  in  the  machinery 
due  to  the  lack  cf  proper  safeguards.  I 
remember  other  cases  seeking  compensation 
for  loss  of  arms,  for  loss  of  fingers,  and  other 
disabilities.  In  all  of  them  I  found  raised 
in  defense  the  dcxtrme  of  'assumption  of 
risk' — that  the  employees  as-sume  the  risk 
Involved  In  their  work.  These  and  other 
victims  uf  industrial  tnjtiriea  were  oiten 
obliged  to  turn  to  public  charity  or  to  mem- 
bers of  their  families  for  support.  Some- 
times when  a  father  was  seriously  Incapac- 
itated the  children  were  forced  to  leave 
schotjl  a;id  go  to  work  to  support  him. 

"Who  led  the  fight  and  brought  about  leg- 
tslstloo  that  eliminated  the  doctrine  of  'as- 
sumption of  riak'  and  make  it  possible  for 
these  victims  of  Industrial  life  to  become 
other  than  a  public  charge?  It  was  labor. 
organized  labor,  union  labor. 

"The  long  and  at  times  discouraging  strug- 
gle made  by  labor  organizations,  against  what 
seemed  Insurmountable  obstacles,  to  elevate 
the  workers  from  almost  a  state  of  servitude 
to  the  Improved  position  that  they  now  hold 
through  legiaiutiun  requiring  salety  appli- 
ances, better  working  conditions,  and  shorter 
working  hours,  is  an  inspiring  one.  It  la 
Indeed  a  story  of  the  glorious  victory  of 
human  rights." 


A    CHEAT    DEBT 

"Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  ths  ob- 
ligation, the  great  debt  we  owe  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  country?  All  the  vast  wealth 
we  have  accumulated  has  come  from  the 
toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  the  workers. 

"Their  strength,  their  vigor,  their  health, 
their  labors,  have  opened  up  the  vast  wealth 
that  the  Almighty  planted  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  our  benefit.  They  have  tilled 
the  fields  so  that  we  mlifht  have  the  rich 
harvests  with  which  we  are  blessed.  They 
have  exhausted  themselves  In  the  work- 
shops, factories,  and  Industries  of  the  coun- 
try. How  meager  has  been  their  share  of 
the  prosperity  that  has  resulted  from  their 
toll  and  sacrifice." 

NOT  IMMtJNE  TO  FAULT 

"Have  they  no  claim  to  our  sympathy  and 
assistance?  Must  we  be  heedlesc  of  their 
social  advancement  and  welfare  because  some 
leader  may  have  misjudged  his  obligation  to 
them  or  his  responiibtlity  to  the  public? 
Labor  leaders  are  not  Immune  from  the 
faults,  failure,  and  mistakes  or  even  the 
misuse  of  power  which  is  observable  in  other 
phases  of  life. 

"Even  those  In  the  public  service,  whom 
we  sometimes  call  politicians,  make  serious 
mistakes  and  fail  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

"I  have  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  work- 
ers for  recognition  of  their  rights  up  to 
this  very  hour,  and  I  regret  to  see  in  this 
Chamber  efforts  to  restrict  the  progress  that 
has  been  made — efforts  that  indicate  a  lack 
of  sympathy,  a  distrust  of  the  workers'  or- 
ganizations, a  hindrance  to  further  pro- 
gress— efforts  to  place  limitations  on  their 
rights  to  organize  and  to  engage  In  collective 
bargaining. 

"Mr  President.  I  regret  to  see  In  this  Cham- 
ber what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  determination 
to  turn  back,  an  attempt  to  undo  some  of 
the  helpful  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished through  years  of  effort.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  observe  here  a  spirit  oi  passion,  a 
spirit  of  Intense  hostility,  a  desire  to  get 
even  with  someone.  We  are  act.ng  as  If  we 
were  looking  for  blood.  I  fear,  Instead  of 
helping  to  end  strikes  and  bring  about  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  conditions,  we  may  be 
moving  toward  more  turmoil,  n  ore  strikes, 
and  more  hostility  between  capltf  1  and  labor. 

"Mr  President,  not  all  employ*  rs  are  peti- 
tioning for  thU  legislation.  There  are  many, 
very  many  who  deal  fairly  and  Justly  with 
labor.  Many  of  them  have  a  sincere  and 
deep  sympathy  for  their  worken..  Many  of 
them  have  often  voluntarily  exjiressed  this 
In  bonuses,  pensions,  and  In  various  other 
benefits  to  the  workers.  Let  us  c  junsel  with 
these  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
we  will  find  them  cooperative.  Not  one  of 
them  will  ask  us  to  repeal  col  ectlve  bar- 
gaining or  the  right  of  the  workir  to  strike. 

"Hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  clsputes  and 
differences  between  labor  and  In.lustry  have 
been  peacetully  and  successfully  adjusted. 
Because  there  have  been  a  few  allures  and 
hard.snlps  have  resulted  and  th«  public  In- 
terest has  been  jeopardized  does  not.  In  my 
opinion,  Justify  the  putting  of  ill  labor  iu 
a  itraltjacket." 

KET  TO  HARMONT 

"One  would  be  led  to  believe,  listening  to 
the  debate  here,  that  there  Is  n  >  class  con- 
sciousness on  the  side  of  manag'ment;  that 
It  is  all  on  the  side  of  labor.  In  ny  opinion, 
there  is  as  much  class  conscious  uess  on  the 
one  side  as  on  ths  other,  and  In  aiy  opinion. 
8<jme  labor  unions  remain  mllu  nt  because, 
forced  to  deal  with  a  hostile  employer,  they 
believe  that  the  labor  union  can  survive  in 
no  other  way. 

"In  ths  final  analysis.  It  la  my  opinion  that 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  iiaaagMXMut 
toward  unions  Is  the  key  to  sourd  IndlHCrlsl 
relations,  and,  if  the  employers  wholeheari- 
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ediy  accept  the  philosophy  of  collective  bar- 
gaininp,  cur  labor  unions  wcuid  rise  to  the 
responBlbLlties  which  they  have  and  liUfUl 
their  rich  promises. 

"Mr.  President,  let  us  think  of  the  workers 
other  than  John  L.  Lewis  as  we  discuss  tals 
legislation.  There  are  mililnns  of  them  who 
are  law  abiding  and  who  seek  and  desire 
Industrial  peace.  Men  are  laiilble  and  so 
are  leaders,  whether  they  are  in  the  labor, 
the  indusulal.  or  in  the  political  life.  Rash 
and  extreme  measvires  that  aflect  and  Injure 
the  welfare  of  the  people  are  taken  even  at 
times  by  men  In  public  service. 

"Let  us  remember  there  Is  another  day 
coming  when  the  present  labor  turmoil  will 
have  subsided.  Industrial  peace  will  come, 
and  the  workTs.  in  my  opinion,  desire  it  and 
want  It  Jvwt  as  much  as  manai^ement." 

A  PLEA   rOR   CALMNESS 

"Let  It  not  be  said  of  us  when  our  record  is 
scanned  that  In  the  heat  of  passion  we  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  progress  that  labor 
has  made  through  Its  long  uphill  hike  for  in- 
dustrial freedom,  tha^  we  have  in  a  moment 
of  excitement  sought  to  abridge  and  reduce 
the  rights  of  workers. 

"Let  us  consider  these  measures  calmly. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that 
no  amendment  proposed  here  by  the  coali- 
tlgn  can  In  any  manner  affect  or  change  the 
present  strike  situation.  Ncr  cculd  these 
coalition  amendments,  were  they  the  law 
today,  have  prevented  the  present  strikes. 
The  amendments  are  proposed  new  in  the 
belief  that  tlie  present  hysterical  state  of 
mind  will  gi\e  the  support  that  the  amend- 
ments would  not  get  in  normal  times.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  proponents  of  these  amend- 
ment-s  concede  tills. 

"These  proposals  will  result  in  arousing 
antagcnlsm  and  resentment  of  ail  wcrkers, 
who  are  Innocent  parties  to  present  labor 
disturbances,  when  they  know  the  mcUve 
behind  these  proposals  and  their  true  sig- 
nificance." 


Stand  Up  and  Fis':t 


ErrrENsiON  op  remarks 

OF 

KON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REFRSSENTATT.'ES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimc-u5  consent  Lc  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendi.x  ol  the 
Record,  I  include  a  highly  informative 
article  written  by  F:  :-ink  Chodorcv.  and 
appearing  in  Human  Events,  on  the  work 
being  done  to  smear  certain  organira- 
tiono  said  to  be  indulging  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities criticaJ  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

It  would  appear  that  the  crime  of  lese 
majeste  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pair  Deal 
cede  and  that  they  are  determined  to 
punl-h  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Stand  Up  Aitd  Ficht 
(By   Prank   Chodorov) 
The   fcllc^v^    who    shcut    for    free   enter- 
prise shculd  have  learned  an  Important  !es- 
eon   from   a   recent    headline    story    tn    the 
New  Tork  Times. 

The  special  committee  cf  the  House  at 
Reprerentatlves  Investigating  loboytng  activ- 
ities Issued  subpenas  designed  to  force  three 
organizations  to  disclose  the  names  of  their 
:lal  "^ackers.  The  subpenas  were  dl- 
at  tile  executive  oOcers.    Two  of  them 


had  already  been  cited  for  cnntempt  by  the 
committee,  for  failure  to  produce  llsu  cf  the 
contributors,  and  one  has  been  ccinvicted  and 
sentenced  to  serve  4  months  for  his  obstinacy. 

The  three  organizations  are:  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Gcemment,  National  Eco- 
nomic Council.  Constitutional  Education 
League.  Their  b\islne«!8  Is  pamphleteering; 
It  is  rot  even  asserted  fey  the  Investigating 
committee  that  they  are  engaged  In  any  other 
activities,  according  to  the  news  story  (of 
May  27). 

The  literature  put  out  by  them  Is  orenly 
and  unequivocally  critical  cf  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration.  They  ur^  less 
Government  spending,  less  taxation,  less  p^- 
litlcal  Intervention  in  rri%-ate  affairs:  In  fact. 
less  govemmert.  Mar.y  of  their  pamphlets 
end  up  with  the  usual  plea  to  "write  your 
Corgre??man."  Thus,  they  frankly  admit  the 
punxise  of  tnJ!ucnclng  legislation,  as  charged 
hj  th"*  Democratic  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  hcTc  to  do  so  by  marshaling  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  the  leglalatlon  they  advo- 
cate. 

Ra^ardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
these  crganizatlor^'  work — and  this  com- 
ment is  not  written  la  ccmmendaticn  or 
critlcifm — such  activity  has  net  yet  become 
lllesal  ui  thiii  country.  It  la  not  yet  sub- 
versive to  oppose  thp  party  in  power.  The 
cr^me  of  Idse  majeste  ha^  net  yet  been  written 
Into  the  Democratic  code. 

But,  the  pinprlcking  of  critical  literature 
is  decidedly  annoying  to  the  "ins,"  and  they 
are  seeking  relief  in  the  lobby  law.  the  pur- 
port of  which  18  to  expose  to  public  vie**  the 
Interests  plugging  lor  legislation  from  which 
they  hope  to  profit.  In  the  present  Instance, 
there  is  not  even  the  suggestion  thai  the  or- 
ganizations are  after  some  special  privilege 
for  their  membership. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  Issued  the  subpenas  denies  any  inten- 
tion of  locking  into  the  activities  ol  the 
organizations.  Perhaps  he  Is  afraid  the  or- 
ganizations might  grab  the  opportunity  to 
get  tneir  propaeanda  Into  the  Concbzssionai. 
F.ZCOE3,  if  questioned  about  It.  However, 
according  to  the  chairman,  all  the  ccmm.t- 
tee  wants  is  the  lists  of  contributors  and  the 
amounts  contributed.  The  question  is.  Wiiy 
do  the  'Ins'"  want  the  Information  and  why 
Is  ::  withheld? 

The  answer  Is  all  too  obvlcus:  The  bu- 
reaucracy has  at  it3  disposal  numerous  legal 
ai;d  departmental  means  cf  annoying  its  an- 
no-ers.  so  as  to  silence  them,  and  the  sup- 
porters ot  these  organizations  are  feartui  of 
such  reprt.sal  meai.ures.  Busmc-ss  is  suSl- 
ciently  beset  with  the  snoopmg  bureaucratic 
agents  these  d?.vs  and  Government  lawyers— 
to  ^'ustify  thej-  Jobs — are  quick  to  fix  up 
nuisnnce-value  cases.  Then,  too,  business  s 
entirely  tco  dependent  on  tax-money  to 
thumb  Its  nose  at  Government;  dividends 
and  Govemmerit  spending  are  too  closely 
reatsd. 

Taking  everything  Into  consideration,  thoce 
who  are  spending  money  in  the  hope  of 
drtcting  public  opinion  against  the  politi- 
cal trend  deem  It  wise  to  do  so  incognito. 


The  btireaucrat.  however,  is  not  to  be 
warded  off  by  pulling  down  the  blinds:  he 
ha.s  fangs  and  claws  and,  beast  cf  prey  that 
he  la,  he  pu:s  these  to  his  use  without 
Iniiibition. 

That  Is  the  lessen  that  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  scclallzatlcn  of  American  life  seem 
Incapable  of  learning.  They  do  not  see.  or 
will  not  admit,  even  to  thenwelves.  that  the 
relations  between  society  anci  the  state  are 
no  longer  In  equilibrium,  thut  the  state  is 
In  the  ascendancy  and  Intends  to  become 
top  boss.  If  the  state  Is  to  be  stopped.  It 
wUl  be  only  by  recognixing  H;  as  an  enemy, 
and  one  with  which  ycu  canr.ot  do  bvLsiness 
without  expecting  to  be  destroyed. 


Unless  this  fact  Is  admitted,  and  met  with 
coxirage.  the  Institution  of  private  property 
In  this  country  will  go  the  way  It  went  In 
Russia  or  England,  or  In  Hitler's  Germany. 
The  cmly  possibility  of  saving  the  Institution 
Is  by  way  of  an  all-out.  knock-down  fight 
with  the  forces  of  centralization.  That  kind 
of  fl«uit  calls  for  leadership  that  is  net  afraid 
of  a  bloody  nose:  certainly  not  the  kind 
that  h.des  behind  aii  executive  secretary. 

SociallEm  made  headway  only  because  its 
propouenu  never  counted  consequences. 
Tliey  not  only  chipped  in  ail  their  pennies, 
but  they  stood  up  and  proudly  proclaimed 
their  faith.  They  suffered  derision  f;r  their 
doctrine,  they  went  to  Jail  for  It.  They  got 
what  they  wanted  because  they  fought  far  it. 

Capitalism,  en  the  other  band,  has  t>een 
strai-gely  apologetic  and  timid.  A  few  of 
i'jj  vc-_arics.  hidden  la  iVory  towers,  pcl.'it 
eut  that  private  property  is  tbe  necessary 
condition  of  produ::tijn.  that  production  and 
prcgieas  are  synonyms,  and  that  Ebolition  of 
private  property  is  aiways  foUcw3d  by  a 
decline  In  human  values.  The  practitioners 
cf  capit-iilsm,  on  the  other  hand,  igr.ciaat 
oi  their  own  philosophy,  are  ready  to  resort 
to  ccmprcmise  and  cppeasement  whenever 
ti:eir  position  Is  attacked.  They  have  even 
admitted,  in  one  way  c  another,  the  charge 
oi  thievery  made  against  capitalism  by  dcc- 
trmuire  £ccia.iists. 

F'OLillanimity  is  probably  the  Inevitable 
ccascqusnce  of  easy  living.  Eaving  fcund 
a  comfortahle  adjustment  in  Uie,  one  l0£es 
tiie  will  to  fight,  and  is  quick  to  make  con- 
cessions that  do  not  too  seriously  threaten 
that  ad:ustmentj  Coolies  and  slaves  are  like 
tliat.  and  the  capitalist  Is  made  of  the  same 
efjff. 

But  it  should  be  evident  that  further  ccm- 
promise  new  means  something  mere  than 
sharinc  profits  with  the  bureaucrat.  E'.-ery 
conce&ssi on  hastens  the  ultimate  extinction 
ci  capitalism,  and  the  ultimate  ts  only  a  gen- 
eiatien  away.  The  drive  of  the  power- 
CTazed  bureaucrat  toward  the  abolition  of 
private  property  is  In  fUil  momentum — there 
IS  no  question  about  that — and  with  the  next 
"tmergency"  he  will  have  achieved  his  pur- 
pose. Now  Is  the  time  to  fight,  not 
conciliate. 

The    arrogance    and    Impudence    of    the 

bureaucrat  ougi:it  to  convince  the  forces  of 
private  property  that  an  understanding 
with  him.  tafed  en  any  known  principle,  is 
impossible.  In  the  news  item  above  re- 
ferred to  the  staff  repiort  of  the  investigating 
ccmmittee  ts  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  cf  Constitutional  G.;v- 
ernment  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sp?ndi;ig  .ob- 
bies  on  record.  Its  filings  under  section  C03 
of  the  I  Lobby  I  act  set  out  expenditures  of 
$1.571,240.T2  for  the  28  months  that  the  act 
has  bten  in  effect.  This  is  an  average  of 
$40,000  a  month." 

Peanuts  and  fiddlesticks.  Every  hcur  of 
the  d'.y  the  agencies  cf  the  Gcvernme-it 
spend  mere  than  that  monthly  average  to 
inSuence  legislation,  and  the  legislation 
they  plug  for  is  to  lengthen  their  tenure, 
increase  their  appropriations,  better  thrlr 
emoiunjents,  strengthen  their  hold  on  tl.e 
public  purse.  Aecordmg  to  Postmaster  C2.i- 
eral  Donaldson,  who  wnnts  mere  money  to 
Improve  the  position  cf  his  Department.  !a-;t 
year's  taxparer  was  milked  of  f,\  9.';C3.0O0  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  Government  prora- 
ganda.  What  was  the  ccst  of  printing  it? 
Or  clerk  hire? 

The  biggest,  most  pemlrtfros.  most  tin- 
•crupTilcus,  and  entirely  £e.:i£la  Icbb ;  :a 
Washin:;ton  Is  the  Ccvercmcnt.  It  la  at 
work  all  the  time;  It  has  l.  thii^  else  to 
do.  Its  list  of  ccr.trlbuiors  includes  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  And 
yet  it  lias  the  eTrcntery  to  point  the  flnger 
of  seem  at  ?in  organlz'^'on  that  d^gs  up  e 
p.^dlii:^  yiC.ZZO  a.  mc-.u  for  tiie  printing 
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Werken  Protest  Imports 


EXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  •ti»«ir4 

DC  TEZ  HCrSZ  CF  REPRESENT ATma 
Thundav.  July  12.  1950 

Mr.  JO-VES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker. 
tmdtr  leave  to  enecd  my  remark.?.  I  in- 
ctnde  a  resolution,  AJuminum  Workers 
Protest  ImporU.  recently  adopted  by  the 
luieraattoBsl  Courunl  of  AJuminiun 
Workers.    The  naotattOB  f  oliovs : 

»*>kcreM  tt  to  tba  frtmm  ufe^KUwa  of  an 
CTixx^iXtti  \MjKJt  t(j  protect  aad  tvrtiMr  tba 

l&un>t«  cC  aa  tta — 

igiu  to 
create  ran 
be'.'.er  vorkSag 
to 


re»tfy  to  tbvart 
trfcry  to 

til*  jfetMT«i  weilare  at 

Worrr^M    a     very 
•vr,ived  Kf»i3  nwtorrd  v» 
tivdtistry  w.tiy,'^  Vjo 
J^clty  .  u  lie  pari  cX 


ci2  ci  A2uznl2trm  W^irkm  ex  Its  afiUatcd 
c-i.-!n.v  &cd  1'  left  ur.hiaiperrd  In  ita  praaact 
tt  ia  eartate  to  man  draiOeaUy  effect 
it  and  anttdpatatf  tu^ilufiaiit  of  our 
and  noat  aaantfly  baa  aad  vlU 
turaa  to  retard  wifa  itamlTda  aad  good 
eoodttkna;  and 

li  anwhclescice  situation  la 
tflroet  laaalt  of  tremendaiu  Imports  of 
OuaadtaB  ajnwtnum  prodiiead  under  infe- 

cupdiUooa;  and 

tbis  flood  of  Canadian -produced 
is   a   serious   threat    to 

WBtfai'c  of  our  domestic  producers 

berrhip  and  made  possible  only 

THider  tte  present  very  lew  tarill  rates;  and 

Wnereas    there    is    a    current    Influential 

■aoveaacnt  afoct  to  cause  these  tarlCs  to  be 

fivtbar  redtKcd  and  If  sex.  Is  destined  to  al- 

totatty  eliminate  our  identity  in  the 

altmUnom-producticn    field;    and 

this  source  of  Canadian  competi- 
tioB  waa  created  and  made  possible  during 
World  War  n  emergency  cocditicns.  financed 
and  paid  tor  by  the  American  taxpayers 
throagfa  loans  made  this  Canadian  monopoly 
and  nerer  was  U  anticipated  or  expected  to 
faror  or  soocor  this  project  in  peacetime  to 
the  entire  detriment  of  our  American  alumi- 
num producers  and  our  American  workers: 
So.  therefore,  be  it 

tt^sclred.  That  this  International  Cotmcll 
of  Aluminum  Workers,  in  convention  as- 
sembled. In  fulfillment  of  its  objectives  pub- 
beiy  go  on  record  in  voicing  its  cppositlon  to 
tba  present  importations  of  foreign  alumi- 
BVm  prodticticn  and  further  this  Interna- 
timal  Council  of  Aluminum  Workers  be  in- 
stmcted  to  appeal  to  the  apprcpriate  legis- 
lative representatives  or  legislative  bodies 
aad  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  ccpy  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  ccpy  to  the  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tigate tlie  Effect  of  Foreign  Imports  on  Dn- 
emptoyment  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

and  a  copy  to  O.  R.  Strackbein. 

of  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Coiincil  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy. 


Tbe  Issae  in  China 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MTWXESOTA 

DJ  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  .spring 
an  American  friend  brought  me  the  fol- 
tovuig  copy  of  a  speech  he  had  heard 
given  on  Februar>'  7,  1950.  by  Dr.  Chen 
Chih-mai,  counselor  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy m  Washington,  at  the  American 
University  in  Washington.  The  speech 
»ao  delivered  extemporaneously,  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  members  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  put  in  written  form.  It  is 
even  more  useful  now  than  when  given. 
becau.se  events  in  Korea  have  forced  to 
Am.»:rican  attention  the  situation  in 
China  xn  such  a  way  that  people  now 
may  be  willing  to  look  at  the  facts  ab<jut 
communism  there,  instead  of  the  dis- 
torted propaganda  about  it.  It  is  too 
bad  that  it  takes  us  until  1950  to  learn 
wlTat  the  Chinese  have  known  and  have 
been  warnai«  us  about  communism  since 
1921: 

Thx  Icatrx  nr  China 

Mr  Prasldcnt  and  geatlemen.  during  my 
Bbjuum  in  tba  United  Butas  I  have  always 


been  deeply  Impressed  by  tl  e  lively  interest 
which  the  American  people  show  toward 
China  We  are  now  again  m  the  midst  of 
a  great  debate.  IX  there  is  cae  Idea  common 
to  all  sides,  it  is  that  the  Cblnese  situation 
is  extremely  complicated. 

I  submit  that  the  Chinese  question  la 
basically  very  simple. 

The  present  danger  In  China  and  the  Par 
East  is  simply  the  manif es  :atlon  of  Soviet 
imperialistic  aggression  agaiiist  China  during 
the  postwar  period. 

Beginning  from  Septemter  1949,  It  waa 
my  good  fortune  to  serve  en  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  fourth  sesilon  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Unit  k1  Nations.  On 
November  25.  1949.  China's  chief  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  8tate<l: 

"Moscow  has  made,  out  of  world  commu- 
nism and  world  imperialism,  one  new  poison- 
ous chemical  compound.  It  may  be  called 
commu-impcrlalism  or  Itnp-communlsm. 
The  poisonous  strength  of  tte  new  compound 
vastly  exceeds  the  strength  of  either  simple 
communism  or  simple  world  imperialism, 
taken  separately.  It  is  as  revolutionary  in 
the  political  sphere  as  atomic  energy  is  in 
the  physical  sphere.  If  civ  llratlon  is  to  be 
saved,  a  coordinated  plan  <if  world  defense 
must  be  made." 

In  order  fully  to  grasp  the  underlying 
significance  of  this  new  poisonous  com- 
pound, allow  me  to  begin  ty  dispelling  cer- 
tain misconceptions  about    t. 

To  begin  w:th.  the  Com  nunlst  Party  In 
China,  created  In  1921  by  he  Third  Inter- 
national, is  not  native  to  the  Chinese  soil. 
It  is  a  subversive  apparatUi  Imported  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  This  is  mac  e  plain  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dcci  ments,  of  which 
the  following  quotation  frcii  Mao  Tse-tung, 
the  leader  of  the  Communis-  Party  in  China, 
is  at  once  the  most  categor  cal  and  author- 
itative : 

"According  to  the  cons:ltutlon  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  all  who  recog- 
nize the  constitution  and  rt  les  and  program 
of  the  Communist  Interni.tional  and  the 
•  •  •  Chinese  Communist  Party  may  be- 
come party  members.  •  •  •  The  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  was  born  with  the  help 
of  the  Communist  International;  it  grew 
up  under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist 
International,  and  the  Ch.nese  revolution 
developed  under  the  guldai  ce  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  central  committee,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  short  periods,  have 
been  loyal  to  the  guidance  o:  the  Communist 
International.  •  •  •  Tc  carry  out  the 
international  line  and  to  be  loyal  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational Is  to  guarantee  t  le  success  of  the 
Chinese  revolution."  (Mao  Tse-tung,  Chin- 
ese Communist  handbook  or  party  organiza- 
tion.) 

Scholars  of  Communist  movements  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  such  as  David  Dallln 
and  Martin  Ebon,  have  proved  In  their  pains- 
taking research  that  the  C  )mmunlst  Party 
in  China  has  during  the  pi  st  30  years  fol- 
lowed every  twist  and  turn  of  Comintern 
policies.  Their  conclusions  are  also  fully 
supported  by  a  special  ( Boltc  n )  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair:  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Issued  In  1918.  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from   this   report; 

"For  many  years  the  most  Important  single 
test  of  unqualified  Communln  discipline  has 
b^en  the  following  of  zlgzajs  in  the  world- 
wide party  line.  This  has  bten  the  lest  that 
has  distinguished  heretics  against  world 
communism  from  Us  loyal  followers.  It  is 
the  test  that  baa  combed  )ut  the  present 
tried  and  proven  leaders.  Ir  1335,  when  the 
Cjmlntern  adopted  the  poj  ular-frout  line, 
the  Chinese  Communists  followed  it.  From 
1937  to  1939  Moscow  supported  the  Chinese 
Katlonal  Government  agalns  .  Japan,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  loyal  y  played  their 
part  In  the  united  front.     Fr  jm  1S39  to  1J41 
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Moscow  referred  to  the  war  in  Europe  as  an 
imperialist  war  and  adopted  au  isolationist 
pr.sitlon.  while  th«  Chinese  Communists 
Blackened  their  efforts  against  Japan  and 
intensified  their  efforts  to  secure  their  own 
power.  After  June  23,  1941,  the  imperialist 
war  became  the  war  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, both  In  Moscow  and  in  Yenan.  Alter 
Stalingrad  the  Chinese  Communists  resumed 
their  independent  drive  for  power  in  China. 
In  1945,  when  Moscow  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  China,  the  Communists  be- 
came quite  docile  for  a  few  months,  and  in 
1946  when  It  became  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  not,  for  the  time  being,  under- 
write the  National  Government,  the  Com- 
munists moved  promptly  into  open  civil 
war.  No  Communists  in  the  world  hava 
better  standing." 

This  policy  of  slavish  obedience  to  Moscow 
was  being  continued  In  subsequent  develop- 
ments. The  Chinese  Conununists  have  de- 
nounced the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  in  prac- 
tically identical  words  to  those  used  by 
Moscow  and  its  satellites.  They  have  de- 
nounced Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  as  a 
traitor  when  he  broke  with  the  Cominform. 
They  have  vigorously  supported  religious 
persecution  in  the  covintrles  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  They  have  rushed  to  recognize  Ho 
Chlh-minh.  the  Communist  Insurgent  In 
Indochina. 

Above  all.  they  have  leveled  Invective  at 
the  United  States,  calling  every  American 
act  of  commission  or  omission  regarding 
China,  under  whatever  circumstances,  as 
measures  of  "dollar  diplomacy,"  diabolically 
contrived  to  enslave  the  Chinese  people. 
General  Wedemeyer  and  General  Chennault, 
who  helped  us  in  our  war  against  the  Japa- 
nese, were  branded  as  "American  imperial- 
ists." So  was  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  And 
so  waa  every  other  American  in  China.  The 
Conununists  in  China  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  "Hate  America"  campaign  e^er 
since  the  war.  Just  as  the  east  Germans  are 
now  launching  such  a  campaign.  You  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  indignities  to  which 
American  consular  officials  In  Shanghai, 
Mukden,  and  Pelping  were  subjected  during 
recent  months. 

These  facts  all  point  to  one  conclusion: 
The  Communist  movement  in  China,  far 
from  being  a  native  peasant  revolt,  as  its 
apoUglsts  sometimes  picture  It  to  be,  has 
always  been  and  remains  an  arm  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  It  Is  a  cog  of  the  gigantic 
world-wide  subversive  machine,  with  its 
nerve  center  in  Moecow,  serving  but  one  pxir- 
pcse — the  military,  political,  and  economic 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  most  tragically  erroneoua 
notions  is  to  the  effect  that  this  so-cal"ed 
cold  war.  this  postwar  contest  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  free  world,  is  a  war  of 
Ideologies  and  not  power  and  strength.  This 
line  Is  followed,  for  Instance,  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick.  who  is  one  of  three  ex- 
perts to  advise  the  State  Department  on 
far  eastern  po'lcy.  Mr.  Fosdick  says  In  an 
a--tlcle  recently  published; 

"Wliat  confronts  us  (in  China)  is  a  war 
not  with  armaments  but  with  ideas  •  •  •. 
Those  who  talk  of  arms  and  a  display  of 
power  as  the  principal  counters  In  the  game 
misunderstand  what  the  game  is  about. 
Arms  undoubtedly  have  their  place,  but  we 
are  up  against  a  set  of  ideas,  and  ideas  can- 
not be  stopped  with  bombs  or  battleships." 

The  idea  behind  this  passage  is  Just  a 
variation  of  the  often  repeated  dictum  "You 
cannot  shoot  an  idea  with  a  btillet."  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  hold  such 
views  vould  advise  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  to  fight  the  Communist  Ideology  with 
the  democratic  Ideology,  to  conduct  soma 
form  of  psychological  warfare  In  order  to 
win  the  people  over  from  the  Communlata. 
The  more  radical  of  these  advocates  would 
s-iy  that  the  fight  against  communism,  lika 


charity,  should  begin  at  I  ome,  and  that 
unless  and  until  democracy  l  n  the  free  coun- 
tries Is  made  perfect,  lu  api:eal  would  be  to 
that  extent  limited.  They  w ould  equate  vic- 
tory over  communism  with  r  rf orms  st  home. 

As  an  illustration  of  b<w  fantestlcally 
astray  this  line  of  thought  can  lead  you. 
I  would  like  to  quote  certain  passages  from 
an  article  by  Prof.  Nathanl*!  Peffer,  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Profesacr  Peffer"s  views 
are  particularly  interesting  to  me  because 
he  is  known  as  an  expert  in  the  Par  East  in 
general,  and  in  China  In  particular.  Profea- 
sca-  Peffer  believes  that — 

"As  things  go  now.  In  the  first  instance 
the  Commimists  can  be  expected  to  win  in 
a  large  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  •  •  • 
The  Commimists  are  more  likely  to  he  suc- 
cessful, bringing  with  them,  presumably  tha 
Russians." 

What  can  be  done  to  revsrse  this  trend? 
"It  can  be  reversed,"  Prof  ess  3r  Peffer  thinks, 
"only  when  we  array  against  the  only  form 
of  totalitarianism  now  functioning,  which 
Is  Russian  commtmism,  a  doctrine  of  de- 
mocracy which  has  been  revitalized  and 
men  wtio  genuinely  believe  In  that  kind  of 
democracy." 

In  more  concrete  terms,  Profesacw  Peffer 
thinks  that  America  siiould  encourage  "tha 
third  force  both  in  Europe  aad  the  Far  East. 
But  for  that  to  come  about,  America  must 
first  divest  itself  of  many  o;'  its  present  al- 
lies in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  even  at  tha 
risk  of  momentary  advantage  to  the  Rus- 
sians." 

And  which  are  the  allies  which  Professor 
Peffer  proposes  should  be  discarded?  One 
would  have  thought  that  there  are  few.  But 
no.  "Everywhere  in  the  aorld."  Professor 
Peffer  writes,  "we  appear  to  fce  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  wbo  •  •  •  desire  only 
to  return  Europe  to  the  status  of  the  past, 
meaning  the  preservation  of  their  own  privl- 


These  Include  "the  financial  and  commer- 
cial oligarchy  of  Greece."  "thu  Indiistrial  bar- 
ony of  Italy  and  Prance,"  as  well  as  the 
"reaction"  In  many  Etiropean.  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Far  Eastern  natlomi. 

The  third  force  championed  by  Professor 
Peffer,  Blum's  followers  In  France,  Nennl's 
in  Italy,  the  Socialists  In  Auitrla,  is  unfortu- 
nately nowhere  In  power,  and  so  France. 
Italy.  Austria.  China,  Oree<re,  Turkey,  and 
many  others  must  be  thrown  overboard  even 
at  the  risk  of  momentary  advantage  to  Rus- 
sia. In  fact  his  enthtisiasra  for  the  third 
force  Is  so  profound  that  he  thinks  "the  Mar- 
shall plan  •  •  •  could  be  operated  so 
as  to  encourage  and  fortify  middle-of-the- 
road  groups.  •  That  this  ccnstltutea  direct 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  Is  a  violatio;i  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  does  not  seem  to  bother 
him  at  all.  (These  quotatl<:ns  from  Profes- 
sor Peffer  are  from  his  article  "Democracy 
Losing  by  D^ault,"  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly. September   1948.) 

The  upshot  of  all  this,  ol'  course.  Is  that 
America  would  be  almost  completely  iso- 
lated, and  many  nations  who  are  now  fight- 
ing against  Soviet  aggression  in  one  form  or 
another  would  be  deprived  of  American  as- 
sistance, and  left  alone  to  tie  consumed  by 
the  masters  of  the  Krenxlin  one  by  one.  Any 
program  of  action  more  pleasing  to  Stalin 
and  MolotoT  could  not  easily  be  conceived. 

That  this  concept  of  ideological  war  is  at 
variance  with  the  actual  situation  Is  borne 
out  by  facts  which  are  clearly  demonstrable. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  if  this  con- 
flict between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  trem 
world  is  Indeed  an  Ideolo^cal  war,  the  Com- 
munists woiild  do  their  very  best  to  make 
their  ideology  familiar  to  tie  people.  But 
the  fact  Is  that,  in  the  United  Ctatea.  aa  In 
all  other  free  countrlea,  tJie  Communists 
are  not  reproducing  masa  qtuintltles  of  Com- 
munist literature,  such  aa  the  works  of  Marx 
and    Engela.    or    Lenin    and    Stalin.    They 


have  not  tried  to  indoetrtnatc  the  Amerlcaa 
people  with  their  theorlea  of  the  material- 
istic interpretttioB  of  blstonT  or  "dialeetle 
materlaliam.**  The  Communtot-domlnated 
labor  unions  la  America  do  not  talk  at  tba 
"labor  theory  of  valuC*  In  fact,  they  do 
not  denounce  free  enterprlae  and  eapttaUam 
nearly  as  vlgcrotialy  as  the  sodallata  or  what 
is  known  as  the  mlddle-of-tbe-road  groopa. 

No.  They  do  not  make  any  aartooa  at- 
tempt to  sell  their  ideology  to  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world.  Rather,  they  choose  to 
concentrate  on  espionage  and  sabotage,  and 
on  employing  subversive  agents  like  Gerhart 
Eisler  and  'Whtttaker  Chambeta,  to  steal 
State  Department  documenta  and  atomlo 
secrets.  They  are  interested  in  the  day-to- 
day business  of  the  free  '-oantrlea.  rather 
than  the  philosophical  baaia  of  capitalist 
society.  The  trial  of  the  12  top  American 
Communists  in  New  York  showed  mora 
clearly  than  anything  elae  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  Statea  doea  not 
choose  to  compete  fairly  with  other  political 
parties  for  the  assumption  of  political 
power.  Their  program  ia  to  employ  sub- 
versive tactics  to  overthrow  the  American 
Government  itself.  The  Cbineae  Commu- 
nist leader.  Mao  Tse-tung,  foUowlng  the  die- 
tates  of  Stalin  23  years  ago.  la  advising  all 
Conununlst  leaders  of  Asia  to  use  the  tech- 
nique of  the  "armed  revolt"  whleb  Mao  ao 
succeaafully  employed  in  China. 

In  aU  these  activltica,  the  Communist 
parties  in  the  coxmtriea  at  the  free  world 
are  neither  more  nor  leas  than  agenta  at 
the  Politburo  In  Moecow.  If  one  were  to 
fight  such  an  spparatxis  with  nothing  mora 
than  ideological  [vopaganda.  if  no  security 
meastu'ea  were  taken  to  gtiard  against  their 
subversive  activities,  the  Commtmlsts  would 
in  all  probability  have  completed  their  pro- 
gram of  world  conquest. 

There  is.  I  submit,  a  basic  reaaon  for  such 
Communist  tactics. 

The  Communist,  par  excellence,  la  a  real- 
ist. He  knows  very  well  that  the  doctrines 
of  Marx  were  based  on  conditions  in  England 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution. Such  conditions  do  not  exist  In  the 
capitalist  countries  today.  Marx's  predic- 
tion of  the  polarization  of  social  classes,  the 
extinction  of  the  middle  class,  which  ia 
the  very  foundation  of  the  theory  of  daas 
war,  falls  completely  to  come  true.  Nor  did 
the  proletariat  of  the  world  rise  in  unison. 
to  overthrow  the  capitalist  society,  as  the 
Communist  Manifesto  says  It  will.  As  If  to 
play  a  practical  Joke  on  Marx,  the  Communist 
revolution  took  place,  not  in  England. 
Prance,  or  the  United  Statea.  but  In  Russia, 
one  of  the  least  industrialized  nations  of 
modem  Europe.  Stalin  waa  so  embarrassed 
by  such  developments  that  he  had  to  purge 
those  who  took  Marx  seriously,  Trotsky, 
Zlnoviev,  Bukharin.  Radek.  and  practically 
every  member  of  Lenin's  Politburo  except 
Stalin  himself. 

To  sell  such  a  ridiculous  theory  to  the 
world  la  an  impossible  task,  and  Stalin 
knows  it. 

It  follows  that  no  Communist  Party  baa 
ever  succeeded  in  winning  power  by  fairly 
competing  in  a  free  election.  No  Commimist 
Government  existing  today,  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  so-caUed 
Communist  government  in  China,  not  the 
governments  of  all  the  eastern  European 
satellites,  achieved  their  preaent  power 
through  elections.  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  took  part  in  free  elections,  ss  they  did 
In  Hungary  in  1045,  in  Italy  In  1947,  In 
Prance  on  many  occaaiona,  in  Finland  only 
recently,  they  have  always  failed  mlserablj. 
In  the  free  elections  of  China  in  1947.  tba 
Cbineae  Communuta,  instead  of  tcstlnc 
tbelr  strength  on  the  same  levti  wttb  tbs 
Nationalists  before  the  polls,  chose  to  boy- 
cott   the    whole    affair,    and    then    turned 
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To  %  Chinese  who  t.<«  educated  In  the  west- 
ern wv-irJd.  like  myself,  the  thought  control 
ImpoMsl  by  the  Communists  Is  one  of  the 
m..vt  ccUossal  tragedies  of  modern  times. 
Only  s  centtary  ago,  Chtna  was  an  Isolated 
naUvSi.  witli  a  rich  and  mrilow  culture  of  her 
own.  Daring  the  last  100  years,  the  wall  of 
tsotattoo  vas  gradtially  betn«;  pierced,  and  a 
of  craas-fertUiaation  between  the 
ICy  people  were  re- 
eemltiaUnff  tbair  tradttlacial  concepts  in  the 
Ugtat  of  «aat«n  culture,  and  promising  de- 
tekmaaenta  were  tsklng  shape. 

With  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists.  this  historical  process  is  being  re- 
versed The  Commtinists  in  China  brought 
with  tbem  an  ideology  which  st  once  eradl- 
Chinese  ctUtura  from  its  roots  and  de- 
modem  science  as  decadent  and 
backward  Confucius  and  Lao  Tze  are  now 
being;  coadeauMd  tn  the  same  breath  with 
Darwin  a-id  glnHrlT.  all  in  favor  of  Stalin 


and  PstIot 

With  the  raorfmnlaatlon  of  society  enforced 
by  the  DiaimiiiilaU.  tn  Oooisomols  and  Stak- 
brigades,  the  family  system,  so  char- 
ot  Chinese  society,  is  being  de- 
stroyed. 

In  sum.  the  Ccmmunists  tn  Chins,  as  else- 
where, do  not  employ  their  Ideology  as  a 
means  to  achieve  power.  Their  method  has 
always  been  espionage  and  sabotage,  armed 
rerolt!  and  Insurrection,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bu:  cr.ce  power  is  achieved,  as  in  Russia 
and  China  the  process  of  indoctnnaticn 
backed  by  the  GPU  and  the  Instruments  of 
the  s-a:e.  1«  as  ruthless  as  it  is  thorough. 

Viewed  against  this  background,  the  basic 
meaning  of  ctir  fight  against  Communist 
dcmination  takes  on  mere  meaning.  We 
have  nat  been  fighting  the  Communists  be- 
cause we  ire  simply  anti-Communist  Our 
fight  Is  not  ona  merely  to  preserve  power.  It 
Is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple from  foreign  domination,  and  more  par- 
tlealarty.  from  Soviet  domination.  It  is  to 
enable  the  Chinese  people  to  lead  a  full  life. 
to  enjcT  the  fruits  of  their  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful culture,  to  be  free  to  absorb  the  equally 
ancient  and  beautiful  culture  of  the  west. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
Chinese  pecple  as  a  self-respecting,  independ- 
ec:,  and  free  nation,  holding  the  keys  of  the 
futiire  In  cur  own  hands.  We  refused  to  be 
subjugated,  to  be  reduced  to  the  status  of 
colonials  of  a  sprawling  empire  centered  at 
Moscow 

Chiang  Kai-shek  has  said  that  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  war  against  the  Conununists 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  war  against 
the  Japanese.  He  said  it  In  1931.  and  has 
repeated  U  often. 

The  Japanaaa  tried  to  conquer  and  Incor- 
porate us  into  the  east  Asia  coprosperity 
apbcre.  to  be  dominated  by  Tokyo.  They 
forth  the  slogan  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 
Ttolently  denotinced  American  impenal- 
iMB.  They  even  invented  a  nejir  ideology  for 
na.  known  as  the  "new  people  doctrine." 
They  brought  in  stooges  to  rule  us.  Pu  Tl 
in  MaDClMDla.  Wang  Kh-min  in  Pelpmg. 
and  Wang  Ching-wei  in  Nanking.  We  fought 
them  for  8  years.  The  flame  of  freedom, 
aooe  kindled,  carried  us  through  the  lung 
Bight. 

The  SoTlet  Union  also  tried  to  conquer 
and  Incorporate  us  into  the  Union  of  Su- 
flonet  Repabllcs.  to  be  dominated  by 
It  imported  amoi^  us  an  ideology, 
-the  new  democracy"  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment "the  people  s  republic. '  with  the  same 
cynical  rererence  to  the  ■pe<jple"  as  the 
Japanese  used  It.  too.  led  cur  people  to 
denounce  American  imperialism.  Just  as 
the  Jspanese  b'jmbed  the  Panay.  to  subject 
Aisencan  and  Eur<.<p«an  nationals  to  indig- 
nities, so  the  Russians  are  ordering  the 
Ccmmuxusu  in  China  to  bomb  the  Ame- 
thftt  and  to  instill  and  ]ail  Americans  In 
Shanghai.   Peiping.   and    M^deu.     The   So- 


viet Union,  like  the  Japane-e.  brought  In 
stix)?es  to  rule  us.  in  the  person  of  Mao  Tse- 
lung.  Chou  En-lai  and  Liu  Sh  lo-chi. 

The  patterns  of  Japanese  i  nd  Soviet  im- 
perialism. I  submit,  are  too  fa  niliar  to  be  Ig- 
nored by  the  outside  world.  They  are  pat- 
terns of  aggression  In  all  its  nakedness- 
ruthless,  cynical,  and  diabolt  al. 

My  pecple.  in  their  long  hls'ory.  have  gone 
through  many  trials  i-nd  tribulations. 
Their  nationality  and  culture  lave  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  severe  tests.  Their  sterling 
qualities  have  always  carried  them  through, 
so  that  Chinas  U  the  only  ancient  culture 
which  has  survived  through  the  ages. 

There  are  many  people  to<;ay  who  think 
that  we  who  are  fighting  1  ir  freedom  in 
China  have  lost  out.  And  If  we  still  carry 
on  here  and  there,  we  must  be  written  off. 
discredited,  and  burled  whil;  we  are  still 
breathing.  Some  nations.  Ilk ;  Britain,  have 
rushed  to  extend  their  hand;  of  friendship 
to  the  Soviet  stooges  In  Chli  a. 

Last  fall,  the  Chinese  Gover  iment  brought 
China's  case  against  the  SovUt  Union  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  also  has  a  strange  pi.rallel  in  his- 
tory 

When  Japan  Invaded  Manchuria  In  1931, 
enacting  act  I  of  the  drama  of  Fascist  ag- 
gression. China  took  the  case  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Japanese  d*  legate.  Matsu- 
oka.  banged  on  the  table,  he  walked  out  of 
the  conference  chambers.  Tl  e  great  powers 
of  those  days  were  unable  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Japanese  warlords,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  Mussolini  ind  Hitler  and 
the  Second  World  War.  The  smaller  powers 
at  Geneva  were  more  far-slgited,  but  they 
were  over-awed  by  the  so-callid  statesmen  of 
Britain  and  France. 

Last  November,  when  Chli  a  brought  her 
case  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  the  sober  Judg- 
ment of  the  world  commur  Ity.  Vyshlnsky 
banged  on  the  table;  he  led  lis  stooges  out 
of  every  conference  chamber  :  n  Lake  Success 
and  Flushing  Meadows.  Th«  great  powers, 
Including  the  United  States  refused  even 
to  endorse  our  position  of  mc  "ally  censoring 
the  Soviet  aggressors.  They  dared  not  go 
further  than  making  a  pious  declaration  In 
favor  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  This  was.  as  the  lelegate  from 
Ecuador  said  "serenading  the  moon."  As 
was  true  in  1931.  the  smalle  •  powers  were 
more  far-sighted.  "The  positlcm  of  the  great 
powers."  Sr.  Alfredo  Martln'!Z-Moreno,  of 
El  Salvador,  stated,  "makes  u;  think  of  the 
lack  of  political  responsibility,  of  historical 
foresight,  of  those  nations  which  should  be 
the  guides  and  the  guardians  o:  international 
peace.  It  makes  us  think  of  the  old  policy  of 
appeasement.  Confronted  by  vhe  approach- 
ing storm,  we  have  only  a  Ch;  mberlaln-Uke 
umbrella  to  cover  us.  We  se>  a  dark  and 
dreary  Munich  looming  over  Ui ." 

Is  the  course  of  future  event  j  going  to  re- 
peat what  took  place  during  tte  tragic  years 
before  the  Second  World  War 

The  spectre  of  aggression  anl  global  con- 
quest is  again  stalking  in  the  world  today. 
Are  we  going  to  have  only  Neville  Cham- 
berlams  and  Pierre  Lavals  in  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  world?  Is  the  United  Nations 
going  the  way  of  the  League?  Is  It  going  to 
capitulate  to  Vlshlnsky's  walk-outs  by  sub- 
mitting to'  his  blackmail?  Ar€  we  prepared 
to  sacrifice  every  concept  of  international 
morality  and  every  principle  of  international 
law  Just  to  give  us  more  occasions  to  lis- 
ten to  more  vituperations  by  Molotov, 
Vishinsky.  Gromyko,  and  Malik? 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  answer  these 
momentous  questions.  As  things  stand  now, 
it  l(x,ks  as  though  we  have  only  a  Cham- 
berlaln-llke  umbrella  to  cover  us  from  the 
approaching  storm. 

All  I  know  is  that,  as  far  as  the  ftght 
for  freedom  In  China  Is  concerned,  we  are 
by  no  means  licked.     V/hatever  may  te  our 
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ihortcomlncs,  and  there  are  many,  our  peo- 
ple are  not  defeatist.  They  have  not  given 
tip  hope.  In  fact,  otir  people  on  Formosa 
end  Helnan  are  showing  promiaing  signs  of 
vitality  and  dedication,  and  theae  qualities. 
so  clearly  manifested  In  otir  fight  from 
Chungking  dtirtng  the  war,  may  yet  carry 
us  far 

The  Chinese  are  by  nattire  a  philosophical 
people.  Perha.Ts  that  is  why  they  sometimes 
appear  to  be  weak.  But  we  like  to  stick  to 
rtoral  principles,  and  we  are  not  given  to 
yielding  to  to-called  realities  or  expediences 
as  some  others  are.  Perhaps  herein  is  our 
stren^.h.  For  who  could  have  imagined  that 
we  would  be  able  to  fight  the  Japanese  all 
alone  for  4  years,  when  the  so-called  real- 
ists were  giving  us  only  3  months?  The 
picture  from  Formosa  looks  dark  today,  but 
It  is  net  one  shade  darker  than  In  1938 
when  the  Japanese  were  on  our  necks,  and 
when  Britain,  In  the  name  of  expediency, 
arbitrarily  closed  cur  only  link  with  the  out- 
side world,  the  Burma  Road? 


Address  by  Buhop  Bcnuird  J.  Skeil 


EXTE>:SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  is  Bishop 
Bernard  J.  Shell,  of  Chicago.  He  is  also 
a  leader  in  the  study  of  moral  and  social 
sciences  in  the  labor  field.  With  per- 
mission to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
in  the  Rbcoro.  I  attach  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress he  deUvered  at  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Lntemational 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  At- 
lantic City: 

Mr.  Dublnsky  and  officers  of  this  great 
union,  just  allow  me  to  say  In  all  humility 
that  it  Is  for  me  a  very  happy  occa&ion  to. 
at  least,  have  a  couple  of  hours  to  {>artici- 
p.;te  in  this  golden  Jubilee  convention  of 
a  fine  union,  splendidly  led  and  constantly 
proving  its  high  quality  and  warm  heart 
that  is  attuned  to  suffering  everywhere.  You 
have  given  a  lot  to  the  American  scene  and 
yuu  are  one  of  the  ^at  hopes  for  the  future. 
[Applause.] 

Might  I  be  allowed  Just  to  pay  a  few  words 
of  tribute  to  the  president  of  this  interna- 
tional union,  whom  I  consider  one  of  the 
outstanding  labor  leaders  of  the  day  and  of 
the  age.     [  Applause.  1 

Unions  long  have  signified  their  active 
support  cf  FiPC.  They  have  been  and  are 
among  its  most  vigorous  supporters.  Can 
this  be  said  of  all  groups  and  individuals 
who  seek  to  limit,  by  legislation,  the  demo- 
cratic functioning  of  unions  with  regard  to 
civil  rights  and  collective  bargaining? 

Certainly  the  restriction  of  clear  and 
present  danger  should  be  the  only  major 
stricture  advanced  against  the  civil  rights 
of  union  members — jiist  as  such  an  ideal 
should  make  temperate  our  loyalty  consider- 
ations throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

When  one  glances  at  the  scareheads  in 
the  daily  newspapers  or  hears  the  sometimes 
frantic  voice  of  a  radio  commentator  de- 
scrlba  the  undercover  pattern  of  Red  sub- 
versaon  that  is  being  revealed  In  Washington; 
when  one  observes  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges,   the    smears,    the    allegations    and 


character  aaaaaainatlon  n:m  ao  typical  d  the 
Red  hyaterl*  that  la  spreading  like  a  grass 
fire  across  our  Nation,  U-.e  serious  question 
comes  to  the  lipa:  "Is  this  America;  is  this 
the  land  of  the  'our  frecidoms;  Is  that  the 
Nation  where  a  man  Is  Innocent  until  he 
Is  proven  guilty:  Is  this  the  country  that 
must  be  to  the  world  the  last,  best  hope  of 
democratic  freedom?" 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  our  con- 
gressional hearings  be  ormducted  with  the 
same  dignity,  fairness,  and  discretion  so 
characteristic  of  the  Amei-ican  court  of  law. 
We  are  trying  to  preserve,  not  destroy.  Amer- 
ican democracy,  and  the  t:roken  character  of 
innocent  victims  rucked  into  the  vortei  of 
investigations  is  a  sorry  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  Amiirica. 

It  la  sttmning  to  consider  the  vigor  and 
deadllness  with  which  th«  Mundt-Nuton  bill 
is  being  sponsored  in  th<;  Federal  Congress. 
Here,  we  have  another  Irstance  of  hysteria 
acting  as  the  means  which  can  decidedly 
corrupt  and  defeat  a  gooci  end;  namely,  the 
extirpation  of  political  sibverslen. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  'ay  this  before,  tnrt 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often:  Police-state 
tactics  will  not  destroy  coromunism,  trut  they 
may  Introduce  into  a  democratic  nation  the 
very  poison  of  statist  thought  control  which 
such  tactics  are  calculate<l  to  destroy. 

If  they  have  not  alrei.dy  done  so.  It  Is 
quite  conceivable  that  sponsors  of  repres- 
sive loyalty  measures  ma;  retaliate  with  the 
allegation  that  FEPC  Is.  Ln  Its  way,  repressive. 

In  its  way.  indeed. 

Once  and  for  all,  let  It  be  asserted  that 
FEPC  does  not  restrict  humanity — as  would 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  F£PC.  we  are  happy 
to  say,  would  only  restrict  humanity  the 
same  as  laws  against  murder,  theft,  and 
arson  do.  For  the  latter  are  laws  which 
would  protect  the  human  righu  of  our  citl- 
aens.  FTPC  would  protect  constitutional 
rights  also.  Who  In  America  can  honestly 
assert  that  the  right  to  work  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  right  to  live? 

In  retrospect,  the  end  of  World  War  II 
seems  to  have  been  an  ld*;al  time  for  man- 
egement  end  labor  to  coojjerate  in  a  states- 
manlike manner.  Industry  was  a'ocut  to 
boom  on  the  strength  ol  endless  postwar 
orders  and  labor  itself,  Strang  and  confident 
because  of  its  most  worthy  participation  m 
the  war  effort,  looked  ahead  to  almost  un- 
precedented years  of  full  production. 

What  a  setting  for  industrial  democracy! 
What  a  cue  for  Government  to  play  the  role 
of  a  benevolent  distant  cousin! 

Yet  what  happened — what  did  labor  get? 
Quick  on  the  heels  of  a  smashing  congres- 
sional victory  by  a  major  party,  was  enacted 
a  lopsided  repressive  labor  law  which  has 
done  more  to  bring  labor-management  re- 
lations to  a  recurrent  boiling  point  during 
the  past  several  years  than  any  other  factor. 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  a  strong  contributing 
element  tn  the  current  atmosphere  of  Jeop- 
ardy in  which  we  find  many  of  our  clvU 
rights.  This  act,  stUI  the  law  of  the  Nation, 
Is  undeniably  a  punitive  measure  which  en- 
deavors speciously  to  achieve  Industrial  peace 
by  a  systematic  weakening  of  labor  vmions. 

Thank  God.  the  framers  of  this  law  have 
been  neutraliied  because  of  their  own  In- 
eptness.  For  astute  prolabor  legal  minds 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  frustrate  the  act 
by  the  legal  means  of  capitalizing  on  the 
loopholes  and  vagueness  integral  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

Yet  the  damage  done  by  the  act  to  labor- 
management  harmony  cannot  be  minimized. 
The  most  devastating  effect  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  is.  one  might  suggest,  the  obstructioa 
of  the  slow,  yet  steady  progress  which  labor 
and  management  were  making  toward  solv- 
ing their  own  problems,  with  only  minimum 


assistance  from  the  artittratkiiial  f aeUtttaa  of 
Government. 

And  what,  preaently.  la  tb*  eonditkiB  In 
which  Taft-Hartley  haa  placed  organlaed  la- 
bor? I  would  say  that  labor  has  been  put  on 
the  defensive  to  sticb  an  extent  that  It  flnda 
statesmanlike  experiments  with  managemmt 
more  than  normally  dilBcult. 

A.  P.  of  L.  Prealdent  William  Green  and 
Philip  ICurray  of  the  CIO,  In  a  recent  ex- 
change of  letters,  plead  for  "tha  organic  unity 
of  all  labor."  This  call  to  tmion  hegemony 
reflects  a  Justified  fear  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  that  growing  unemployment — 
which  both  grotips  think  may  rlae  to  6.000,- 
000  by  1951 — and  growing  hostility  to  labor's 
righU  may  set  up  political  forces  which  will 
seek  to  strengthen  rather  than  aboiuh  re- 
pressive labor  laws. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  recent 
signs  at  labor-management  atateamanshlp 
in  Detroit  provide  some  barometric  indica- 
tion of  liberal  political  weather  for  the  con- 
gressional elections  this  coming  fall. 

Yet.  come  good  or  bad  political  weather. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  tmions  to 
amalgamate  If — and  this  la  a  big  If — such 
emalgamation  would  mean  further  aflorta 
toward  statesman-like  agreements  with  man- 
agement for  the  common  good. 

I:  would  be  the  height  of  cynicism  and 
against  the  best  of  spiritual  traditions  to 
aseuTre  th<tt  labor  and  management  mtlst 
continue  to  solve  their  problems  coldly  and 
exclusively  on  the  baala  of  bargaining  and 
comprcnnlae.  The  vastneaa  and  complexity 
of  preaent  day  plants  and  labor  tmions  makes 
the  call  for  a  sense  of  reverence  among 
workers  and  employees  all  the  more  urgent. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  true  vision  of 
economic  democracy  could  concede  that  the 
powerful.  Independent  unity  of  management 
versus  the  powerful.  Independent  unity  of 
labor  would  be  factors  making  for  Indtistrlal 
peace  and  the  abundant  life.  That  way  Ilea 
the  police  state  and  the  end  of  clvU  rights 
for  both  lab«-  and  management. 

Let  tis,  rather,  endeavor,  without  the  re- 
pressive interference  of  government,  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  collective  bargaining  to 
its  highest  poeaible  degree — to  a  degree 
that  can  be  called  cooperative  bargaining — 
a  mc»%  practical  label  for  labor-management 
relations. 

Cooperative  bargaining,  as  I  have  already 
Implied,  Is  collective  bargaining  with  the 
great  big  plus  of  charity.  Cooperative  bar- 
gaining Is  a  practical,  creative  arbitration 
and  settlement  of  labor-management  dlfll- 
ctiltlea  baaed  not  on  inordinate  wage  appe- 
tltea  and  the  leprosy  of  dasa  hatred,  nor 
on  the  unreasonable  profit-lust  of  a  group 
of  irresponsible  absentee  owners.  It  is  l>aae<l. 
rather,  en  steadfast  reference  to  basic  Chris- 
tian principles. 

This,  Indeed,  would  be  civil  rights  In  ac- 
tion, hurling  the  challenge  of  freemen  at 
hysteria  and  reaction,  capturing  the  hearts 
of  the  people  by  the  sheer  exhilaration  of 
successful  self-government. 

I  fear  for  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of 
labor  If  It  should  subscrihe  in  while  or  In 
part  to  the  deterministic  theory  of  a  future 
struggle  to  the  death  with  management. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  put- 
ting before  ycu.  the  members  of  the  great 
and  benevolent  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
my  belieX  that  labor-management  states- 
manship and  the  example  of  civil  rights  in 
action  must  spring  out  of  a  spiritual  motiva- 
tion. This  Is  so,  not  only  because  of  my  reli- 
gious persuasion  but.  additionally,  because 
cf  the  deep  humanity  which  ycu  and  your 
dlatlngulahed  leader,  Dave  Dublnsky,  have 
manifested  in  time  of  aoclal,  political,  and 
economic  crials. 

What  lover  of  freedom  will  ever  forget  the 
courageous  role  which  the  ILGWU  played  in 
the  political  victory  of  democratic  forces  La 
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EICTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WAs»irT»CTON 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricota.  I  am  pleased 
to  refer  to  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  yes- 
terday. H  R.  3093.  to  control  surplus 
farm  commodities  m  the  United  Stales. 

At  the  request  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  State  Grange. 
I  introduced  this  bill  which  that  group 
has  entitled  The  Agricultural  Commod- 
ity Surplus  Control  Act."  Mr.  Richard 
Hedges  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

This  bill  was  drawn  up  by  a  group  of 
farmers,  members  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  who  pooled  among  them- 
selves their  several  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  handling  and  disposition  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  surplus  commodities.  In 
this  very  real  sense,  I  say  it  is  a  grass- 
roots farm  bill. 

This  measure  was  submitted  to  me 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  rough  form  and  at 
my  request  the  Legislative  Courtsel  of 
J  the  House  of  Representatives  translated 
those  ideas  into  legal  form.  This  tran- 
scnpi  was  then  resubmitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Grange,  approved  by  its 
agriculture  committee,  disseminated  to 
several  dozen  local  granges  throughout 
the  State  for  their  comments  and  ap- 
proval and  finally  at  the  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Grange  held  last  month  at 
Everett.  Wash.,  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  that  organization  as  its  pro- 
posal for  a  national  farm  policy. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
proposal  originated  and  the  great  deal  of 
thoueht  and  interest  put  into  it  by  the 
hundreds  of  active  farmers  who  partici- 
pated in  its  wnting,  I  feel  that  this  bill 
and  its  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
is  worthy  of  every  consideration  which 
we  in  Congress  can  give  to  it. 

I  know  that  our  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  spent  many  long  months 
in  hearings  tnd  consideration  of  a  multi- 
ttide  of  farm  proposals  and  that  the 
members  of  that  committee  are  dili- 
gently and  sincerely  seeking  to  enact 
those  measures  which  will  prove  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  farmers, 
but  all  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  committeo 
five  Its  full  consideration  to  this  pro- 
gram which  Is  drafted  by  farmers  them- 
selves and  which  I  ha;t  iiiiroductd  at 
their  request. 


Of  pftrtlr\jlnr  sijinincnncr  In  \h\%  pro« 
pow»l  in  the  mrthod  of  rhoo*in«  and 
orgnnl/lnii  the  aurplux  commodity  can- 
trolboardji  nt  ihr  rovmtv.  Mtatr,  nnd  Nii* 
tlaaAl  level  no  thill  thrv  nrr  i»c-ir-(!nvrrn* 
Inff.  Sicondly.  ttir  r.iimriB  who  drew  up 
this  BMMure  fr< !  til  .t  u  run  operate  nt 
IlUk?  Of  no  fo  1  t..  ihc  Kr-drrsi  Oovern- 
mcnt  CJndrr  ihr»c«  rircumstancp*  I  feci 
that  this  measure  should  receive  ihs 
same  sincere  considrrnilun  by  the  Con- 
gTMt  as  it  has  by  those  who  have  drawn 
ttup. 

Under  leave  to  extend  the  above  re- 
marks. I  am  also  pleased  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  current  Country 
Gentleman  which  pomts  up  the  same 
problem : 
Tht  Wbovg   Wat  To  Apply  Crop  Cont»ols 

The  present  metl.cd  of  allotting  com  acr«- 
age  under  tlie  c.-op-control  program  has  tco 
many  things  wrong  with  it  and  will  have 
to  be  changed. 

Widespread  complaint  has  been  arotised  m 
the  O-rn  Belt  by  the  way  the  allotments 
were  made  this  year.  The  dissatisfaction 
centers  around  several  tsaues.  As  farmers 
see  them,  these  are; 

The  present  crop-history  method  of  deter- 
mining allotments,  with  all  farmers  taking 
the  same  flat  percentage  cut  "across  the 
beard.  ■  is  both  unfair  and  unsound.  It 
penalizes  the  farmers  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing good  rotation  and  soll-conservatxon 
practices  and  favors  those  who  have  been 
•"coming"  their  land  hard. 

It  directly  conflicts  with  other  farm  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  Soli 
Conservation  and  Extension  Services. 

As  now  administered,  it  is  not  a  farmer- 
directed  program  at  all  but  one  imposed  by 
Washington  and  carried  out  by  the  State 
PMA  oacials. 

The  feeling  toward  these  phases  of  the 
crop-control  program  is  strongly  evidenced 
in  Piatt  County.  HI.,  where  some  275 
farmers  apxpealed  their  corn  allotments.  They 
were  not  opposing  the  control  program  it- 
self, but  the  way  the  allotments  were  appor- 
tioned. And  they  had  something  definite 
on  which  :o  base  their  protests.  TaJclng  the 
exhortations  for  a  grass-roots  program  se- 
riously. Piatt  County  farmers  some  time 
back  had  worfced  out  such  a  program  with 
the  help  of  University  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural specialists.  Their  idea  stressed  good 
land  use  and  conflned  benefits  to  those 
farmers  who  were  following  a  definite  plan 
along  that  line.  It  also  called  for  consid- 
erable local  responsibility. 

A  weli-formuiated  program,  stressing  such 
features,  was  presented  by  Piatt  County 
farmers  and  those  of  six  other  counties  com- 
prising the  East  Central  Illinois  Land  Lse 
Council  to  PMA  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials last  fall.  They  were  encouraged  to 
believe  some  of  these  proposals  would  be 
adopted.  The  next  thing  they  heard  was 
that  the  19S0  farm  program  was  already  set, 
and  it  was  ux>  iatj  to  do  anjlhing  about 
It. 

The  program,  as  It  was  put  Into  effect, 
virtujlly  ignored  the  matter  of  good  land 
tise.  It  fell  hardest,  in  fact,  on  those  farm- 
ers who  had  been  giving  their  land  the  be:^t 
care.  The  J  P  Kratz  farm  holding  in  Piatt 
County  is  an  example.  It  consists  of  1,547 
acres,  but  it  is  no  newly  accumulated  big 
farm  operation.  The  forebears  of  the  eider 
Mr  Kratz.  now  71.  set  up  the  original  farm 
of  1.347  acres  way  back  In  1847.  and  the  re- 
maining 2C0  acres  «-ere  added  In  1890  It 
Is  managed  by  a  son.  a  veteran  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  there  would  be  more  sharers  In 
It  but  two  other  sons  have  died,  one  a  war 
ca*       'r 

fcver  since  the  local  soU-conservatlon  dis- 
trict was  organised  In   1942,  the  Kratz  land 


hwK  b«>en  Inr ludrd  In  If  und  f>p*rsf#<1  In  mm* 
pllunr*  with  »n  «<"»  pUn  Out  <if  th#  I, .',47 
ii'irrs  \MK)  nr*  ttllnOI''.  Vtu\  tlis  •oll-coii* 
•rfvsll'in  pliiit  only  JO  to  a/i  |Kr'«'i»l  nf  ths 
tllUbU  Imu'I  wm  In  rorii,  ntid  Ihs  Kr»iir*» 
wmitd  hsva  iik^'O  •■>  oniitnio  "ii  ihMt  ni<Kl« 
»r«t«  busts  ii.xv  M  '  I  'I  11  >ii|iHni«ii(  nt 
330  SCfM,  will' ll  tLry  iiiuiiy  v  •  r.i:  <(1  Ut 
37|  SMM.  TttHt  Nrii'>un(a  I'l  uUont  i;  |M<r« 
cut  of  (hotr  ltlUi>lr  l.mil.  1  i  '  .  <  i  >  <?  (ur 
ttis  cuuiity  is  31  percent. 

Othrr  PiHit  C'uuiity  rurmers  who  Uu-r  i  r- n 
following  sotl-cotiservitig  practices  iiiii'<i<-(i 
tht  same  penatliles.  Th«y  took  s  psrcentags 
cut,  based  ou  their  past  S^yesr  corn- 
growing  history,  regardless  of  ti\e  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  the  ones  contributing  to 
the  corn  surplus. 

It  is  their  cuulentton  that  the  crop-hlatcry 
method  of  determining  allotments  is  Illegal 
under  the  Agrlcxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  which  Is  still  the  basic  law.  The  1938 
AAA  statute  sajrs:  "The  acreage  allotment  to 
the  county  for  corn  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commlttee«, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the 
ba«is  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, type  of  soil  and  history." 

When  Piatt  County  farmers  tried  to  get  al- 
lotments apportioned  on  something  like  thU 
basis,  they  were  told  by  the  State  PMA  that 
it  was  "Impractical,  won't  work,  and  beside* 
you  can't  get  compliance." 

An  apparent  reason  why  the  crop-history 
percentage  method  Is  fft\ored  by  Washing- 
ton was  revealed  In  a  letter  ^y  a  top  PMA 
official,  which  contains  the  renwrkable  state- 
ment ;  "It  should  be  noted  that  with  such 
an  approach  (the  PMA's  allocation  of  a  flxed 
percentage  of  the  cropland  on  each  farmj 
farm  allotments  can  be  determined  very 
quickly  at  the  State  or  Washington  level 
by  the  use  of  an  IBM  or  similar  type  of  cal- 
culating machine  County  and  community 
committee  determinations  would  be  elimi- 
nated '" 

If  that  statement  means  what  It  says, 
bureaucratic  convenience  comes  ahead  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  on  the  individual  farm. 
And.  with  the  elimination  of  county  and 
community  committee  determinations,  Just 
about  the  last  wisp  of  local  Tarmer  Inhuence 
would  be  gone. 

This  Influence  doesn't  amount  to  much 
now.  As  one  Piatt  County  farmer  salu: 
"When  we  had  our  county  committee  in.  it 
was  the  fleldman  from  the  State  office  who 
did  all  the  talking — told  us  what  we  could 
and  what  we  couldn't  do." 

What  has  happened  in  Piatt  County  stands 
out  only  because  more  farmers  there  have 
made  protests  and  carried  them  further.  The 
county  Is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  Some  of  the  spirit  which 
entered  Into  the  declP-ratlon  that  "a  nation 
half  free  and  half  slave  cannot  stand"  finds 
an  echo  In  the  present  controversy. 

The  dissatisfaction  there  is  typical, 
though,  and  can  be  found  In  virtually  every 
Corn  Belt  county.  It  raises  questions  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  rl'ht  If  acreage  con- 
trols are  to  work  satisfactorily,  whether 
under  the  present  program  or  any  other 
plan. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  Is  the 
conflict,  with  other  farm  programs  that  la 
created  oy  the  crop-history  allotment 
method.  It  works  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  teachings 
of  the  A?rrlcultural  Extension  Services. 
Moreover,  the  PMA  Is  In  conflict  with  Itself, 
its  own  ACP  program  being  intended  to  en- 
courage conservation   practices. 

Any  farm  program  that  can  be  justified 
should  promote  gxjd  farming  and  be  In  the 
public  Interest  The  bipgest  Interest  the 
public  has  in  a  farm  program  Is  the  Insur- 
ance of  Its  future  food  supply  through  the 
con-ervatlon  of  cur  basic  soil  resources  The 
PJIA   thould   get    back   to   the   principles   of 
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the  IMS  sfft  snd  put  s  premium  on  good 
land  use  It  will  then  have  s  mesns  of  set- 
tins  St  those  who  sr*  reslly  csusinf  the  sur- 
pluses, 

The  preunse  thst  thU  Is  s  procrsm  otm- 
aw  iPii  by  f»r»n«r«#l#<t«fd  rorntnltteemen  Is 
a  )'<S«  A  way  must  be  tttnua  to  m*k«  it 
ftrtusiiy  s  prosrsm  of  fsrmers,  by  fsrm«rs 
sod  U>r  farmers.  This  mesne  s  Isrs*  shift 
Of  suthorlty  and  responslblilty  Vo  loesl  peo- 
ple In  deteriiiinlns  how  thu  pr^jeram  U  to  be 
spijllitd.  They  know  what  Is  st^und  snd  rtst.t 
tur  their  Iwaltty  a  lot  better  then  Washlnn- 
ton. 

When  they  have  that  sort  of  program, 
there  will  be  more  farmer  Interest  and  a 
bigger  vote  at  the  local  pMA  committee 
slectlons.  The  prevalllog  vote  of  10  percent 
or  less  in  mnny  areas  reflecu  the  farniprs' 
feeling  of  "what's  the  use?"  It  has  resulted 
In  a  perpetuation  of  the  same  PMA  com- 
mitteemen and  ofllclals  until  the  Job  has 
become  a  career  with  many  of  them.  With 
more  local  responsibility  there  would  prob- 
ably be  fewer  appeals  from  acreage  allot- 
ments and  certainly  more  faith  In  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  appeal  procedure. 

It  is  distinctly  up  to  Secretary  Brannan 
to  bring  the  various  farm  policies — PMA, 
Soil  Conservation  and  Extension — Into  order 
so  that  they  will  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
present  situation  was  aptly  described  by  a 
Piatt  County  farmer,  who  said.  "This  whole 
thing  Is  BO  crazlly  wired  together  we  don't 
know  where  to  begin." 

If,  as  farmers  have  been  told  by  PMA 
officials.  "Congress  Intended  this  for  a  con- 
trol and  not  a  good  land  use  program,"  then 
Congress  has  a  Job  to  do  In  revising  the  1949 
Act  so  that  It  makes  sense. 

A  price-support  program  probably  needs 
crop  controls.  But  they  ought  to  conform 
to  American  principles  of  maximum  local 
responsibility  and  the  long-time  Interests 
of  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 


Tryfve  Lie  Assailed  by  Gronyko  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrVTSS 

Thursday,  June  29.  1950 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
be  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  Implications 
of  the  naked  aggression  by  Nonh  against 
South  Korea  and  as  to  the  support  of 
such  aggression  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The 
Russians  would  have  their  people  believe 
that  this  aggression  was  a  consequence 
of  a  provocational  attack  by  troops  of 
the  South  Korean  authorities  on  border 
regions  of  North  Korea  as  the  result  of 
a  preconceived  plan.  It  is  important  for 
every  Member  to  study  this  statement  in 
great  detail  for  it  demonstrates  the  na- 
ture of  the  forces  against  which  we  con- 
tend and  the  urgent  necessity  for  getting 
the  facts  over  to  the  Russian  people  who 
certainly  hear  anything  but  the  facts 
from  their  own  Government. 

This  statement  was  published  in  all  So- 
viet papers  on  July  4.  1950.  and  the  text 
of  it  is  a\'ailable  from  the  Department 
of  State  on  transmittal  from  our  Moscow 
Embassy. 

I  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
Members  to  the  paragraph  in  this  state- 


ment which  is  appmded  d^lni  with 
th«  Unlt«l  Nfttlons  SecreUry-Oi>n«ntl, 
Trrirve  Lis.  He  hms  betm  subfnltt«d  to 
som«  \ery  cAustlc  rnilclsm  on  th«  nonr 
of  ihs  Mou»«  mtui  hss  b«irn  Msftllsd  «« 
Um  friendly  to  ihn  Communist*— ftnd 
wors«,  An  tffort  hM  btmn  mtds  to  dts> 
credit  th«  UnitH  Nations  bMsuss  of  Mr, 
Lie's  connection  with  It.  Th«f  events  in 
Korea  hsve  given  Mr,  Lie  an  opportunity 
to  ihow  by  deeds  not  words  his  prodemo- 
cratlc  views  and  feellnus  which  from  his 
personal  history  it  Is  clear  have  domi- 
nated his  life.  His  aid  in  the  decisive 
action  of  the  Security  Council  In  for  the 
first  time  invoking  military  sanctions 
against  Korean  aggression  is  now  historic. 
The  current  attacks  on  him  from  Moscow 
Including  the  oflQcial  attack  by  Mr.  Gro- 
myko  which  is  appended,  are  further 
Illuminating  evidence  on  the  same  point. 
Certainly  Mr.  Lie's  faithfulness  to  demo- 
cratic principles  must  now  be  clear  in 
the  minds  of  all  fair-minded  people. 
There  is  also  appended  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  on  this  subject. 
[Excerpt  from  statement  by  A.  A.  Gromyko] 
The  unseemly  role  of  UN  Secretary  General, 
Ur.  Trygve  Lie,  In  all  this  affair,  cannot  but 
be  noted.  Obliged  by  virtue  of  his  position  to 
see  to  the  precise  compliance  with  the  UN 
Charter,  the  Secretary  General,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Korean  question  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  not  only  did  not  discharge  his 
direct  obligations,  but  on  the  contrary 
obligingly  assisted  the  gross  violation  of  the 
Charter  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  Thereby  the  Secretary 
General  showed  that  he  Is  concerned  not  so 
much  with  strengthening  the  UN  and 
strengthening  peace,  as  with  how  to  render 
assistance  to  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Implementation  of 
their  aggressive  plans  with  regard  to  Korea. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 
Ms.  Liz  and  Moscow 

Whatever  it  may  portend  for  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  savage  attack  on 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  that  has  Just 
come  out  of  Moscow  is  an  excellent  object 
lesson.  It  is  a  further  demonstration,  If  any 
were  needed,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  honorable  but  Independent  friendli- 
ness toward  Russian  communism. 

Mr.  Lie,  in  his  efforts  to  promote  peace 
and  to  preserve  the  structtire  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  Ulcd  very  hard  to  see  the  Soviet 
point  of  view  and  to  persuade  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  that  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise was  possible  .and  desirable.  In  so 
doing  he  has  drawn  criticism  upon  himself 
from  some  quarters  for  being  too  friendly 
toward  the  Russians.  The  suggestion  that 
he  himself  might  be  a  Commtmist.  made  at 
a  press  conference,  was,  of  course,  out- 
rageous nonsense  and  richly  merited  the 
rebuke  that  was  given. 

When  the  Korean  crisis  arose  Mr.  Lie  car- 
ried out  the  obligations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  with  promptness  and  recti- 
tude. He  demonstrated,  beyond  cavil,  that 
he  was  above  all  a  man  of  the  greatest  In- 
tegrity. It  Is  that  fact  that  makes  him  In- 
tolerable and  unforgivable  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  additional  Rtuslan  venom  Is  doubt- 
less Inspired  also  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lie  Is 
a  liberal  democratic  Socialist.  The  Commu- 
nlsu  are  even  fiercer  In  their  fury  against 
those  who  are  on  the  left  In  politics  than 
•gainst  those  who  are  admittedly  rightist 
snd  capitalist.  They  have  demonstrated 
this  again  and  again  In  their  assau'.ts  on 
groups  such  as  the  British  Labor  Party. 


But  Mr,  Lts's  rsal  sin  Is  th«  unwllltiigBMS 
to  be  subssrvtsnt  to  K/tmllo  dtetstlon,  In 
th«  Communist  book  there  Is  no  susli  ihlnf 
as  Nffreement:  thsrs  Is  only  obsdfaes. 
Th«7e  is  nn  Witsrabte  eourss  of  a<>tkm  SMi^ 
that  tunuwa  by  Mossow,  The  Unitsd  Ms* 
tKms  bitycttii.  is  mefsly  ths  outwsrd  msnl- 
fMlstkm  of  s  dst«rmtns4  snd  dortrlttsirs 
frsms  (if  mind 

Th<ise  who  are  now  eonesrnsd  with  prs- 
serving  a  supiMMUtous  neutrality  or  those 
who  seem  convinced  thst  ths  Korean  probtsm 
can  be  solved  by  yielding  to  Russian  dicta- 
tion In  the  matter  of  United  Natlona  mem- 
bership may  well  take  the  case  of  ths  good 
Mr  Lie  to  heart.  No  one  could  have  tried 
harder  to  be  Impartial  aud  Judicious.  But 
when  s  point  of  conscience  was  reached  he 
was  obliged  to  obey  that  conscience.  Prom 
then  on  he  was  marked  for  nothing  but 
calumny  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  com- 
munism has  no  toleration  for  truth  or  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  face  of  such  Intolerance 
there  can  be  no  moral  neutrality  and  no 
compromise. 


Kinf  s  River  Bfll  Would  Benefit  SaaO 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALiroKiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R 
8885.  to  provide  irrigation  water  and 
cheap  electric  power  for  the  farmers  in 
the  Kings  River  area  of  California.  The 
Power  Trust  and  some  well-entrenched 
irrigation  officials  who  are  seeking  the 
hydroelectric  power  right  for  their  own 
selfish  ends  are  trying  to  block  the  bill. 

On  June  13.  1950,  at  Easton.  Calif., 
before  an  overflow  crowd  at  the  high- 
school  auditorium,  I  debated  this  issue 
with  my  chief  adversary.  Under  tmani- 
mous  consent,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  opening  statement  in  that 
debate : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Moderator,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
my  bill.  H.  R.  8885.  to  Integrate  the  Kings 
River  project  Into  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. Is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  majority  of 
the  water  users  In  the  Kings  River  area. 

I  believe  this  mainly  because  the  bill  would 
retain  behind  Pine  Flat  Dam  for  the  use  of 
the  small  farmers  In  Fresno,  northern  Kings, 
and  northern  Tulare  Counties  sbout  half  of 
the  water  which  would  go  to  about  two  dosen 
big  so-called  corporation  farmers  in  Tulare 
Lake,  if  my  bill  does  not  pass  and  the  now 
pending  Werdel  bUl  becomes  law.  I  say  this 
because  the  Werdel  bUl  would  remove  Pine 
Flat  Dam  water  from  the  effect  of  the  160- 
acre  limitation,  while  my  bill  would  retain 
the  160-acre  limitation. 

FSSMSaa'    WATSB    SIGHTS    PSOISCISI)    ST    WHITS 
BILL 

I  say  my  bill  la  In  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
■mall  farmers  for  the  further  reason  that 
It  would  permit  the  builcmg  of  s  canal  from 
Mendota  Pool  to  bring  additional  water  from 
the  Sacramento  River  to  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Kings  River  area  to  rupply  water  where 
It  is  now  needed,  according  to  Mr.  Kauf^e's 
own  testimony  in  Washington  recently.  Bfy 
bill  epeciflcally  prohibits  the  tnterfersnce 
with  any  existing  water  right  and,  to  prove 
this  point,  I  quote  directly  from  the  bill  itself. 
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•ectioc  6;  "Ho  provtatoa  of  thitlaet  shall 
fipant*  to  tak»  avay.  rvducv.  or  impair  any 
tTlTt1**t  vater  right  vhich  is  raliU  jund^r  the 
laws  of  th«  State  ot  California 

aofsncz  cotrrr  oacisiox   cT7Ai,jdnTxs   watts 

KICRTS 

Th^re  w*a  a  Supreme  Court\decUlon  last 
veek  vhloh  adds  strength  to  the^^argument 
that  mv  bUl  and  th«  recUmatlon  lay  provide 
ftUl  protection  for  water  tights  Which  are 
Talld  und«-  State  law.  I  refer  tfa  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Oer'ach  case.  In 
which  the  water  rights  had  already  been 
baa^t  from  IflUer  ft  Ltix  and  |>atd  for  by 
t2w  Boreau  of  Reclamation  In  four  Instances, 
and  the  money  had  been  held  in  escrow  until 
It  was  determined  by  the  courts  whether  or 
not  the  Miller  &  Lux  reservations  of  the 
nghta  were  valid.  In  these  four  Instances 
til*  landowners  won  out.  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  the 
other  four  Instances  the  landowners  sued  i  t 
f3. 000  000  for  the  withholding  of  floodwa- 
ters — not  for  the  loss  of  irrigation  water  but 
for  the  withholding  of  floodwater  at  Friant 
Dam — and  the  court  awarded  them  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  I  think  the  Bureau 
of  ReclamatiaD  is  to  be  ron^atula:ed  on 
that  SuprMM  Court  decision,  which  further 
ahowB  that  water  rights  are  never  conflscaied 
under  reclamation  law. 

To  show  you  how  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress feels  about  this  important  Supreme 
Court  decision,  let  me  quote  you  from  a 
news  article  appearing  In  the  Presno  Bee 
of  yesterday,  June  12:  "Solons  Hail  CVP 
Ruling  as  Water  Rights  Charter.  Washing- 
ton, June  12.  The  recent  United  Sta-.es 
Supreme  Court  decision  as  to  water  nghta 
on  the  Saa  Joaquin  crft&s lands  is  being  inter- 
preted m  congressional  circles  as  firmly 
estabitshing  all  existing  private  water  right* 
t:ed  in  with  the  Central  Valley  project. 

•"Calling  the  Cotirt's  decision  'a  milestone 
In  me  progress  of  reclamarion,'  Representa- 
tive Ct-ux  ExcLB  said  the  ca.se  'maices  plain 
once  and  few  ail  that  the  building  of  a  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  does  not  limit  or 
take  away  water  rights  of  private  landowners 
acquired  under  State  law.'  " 

Congressman  Exglx,  who  made  that  state- 
ment is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  reclamation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  committee  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  Fresno  In  the  near  future  for  hearings 
on  the  White  bill  which  we  are  discussing 
here  tonight. 

To  further  bear  out  my  statement  that 
this  Supreme  Curt  decision  continues  to 
make  safe  the  existing  water  rights  which 
are  »alid  under  California  law,  I  wish  to 
quote  an  excerpt  from  the  law  which  was 
quoted  in  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  en 
the  Gerlach  case  whiCh  Congressman  E.vglx 
referred  to  in  lae  news  item: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  or  Intended  ^o  affect,  or  to  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
TarlUMT  relating  to  the  control,  appropria- 
Uoii,  nee.  or  dutrlbution  of  water  used  In 
IrrigKtkm,  or  any  vested  right  acquired 
tbcrtander." 

rUBUC    WtCSLXO   OH    rXIANT    WATn    CASES 

How  don't  let  anyb^xly  scare  you  on  these 
Prlant  water  cases  which  have  been  in  the 
newspapers  recently.  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  an  amount  of  water  sufflcient  at  all 
times  to  take  care  of  all  remaining  non- 
purchased  water  rights  has  been  flowing 
down  the  San  Jciquin  River  ever  since  Friant 
Dam  was  built.  Bo,  nobody  has  ever  suf- 
fered for  wattr  or  will  ever  suffer  for  water. 
The  only  points  which  have  rot  been  settled 
are  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  landowners  lor  the  lower- 
ing of  tlie  water  table  and  for  subirrlgation 
beneflu  which  are  lost  by  the  reduction  in 
the  flow  of  the  river.  It  was  amusing  to 
me  to  see  in  the  papers  recently  «here  Mr. 
Kaupke  said  these  Friant  wntei  rights  were 


lost  while  the  Fresno  Bee  headline  earlier 
had  said  that  the  farmers  had  won  the 
water  rights.  Actually,  the  case  had  not 
even  been  tried.  Judge  Hall's  decision  merely 
denied  the  injunction  sought  by  the  land- 
owners to  stop  Friant  Reservoir  water  from 
being  diverted,  and  the  case  of  the  amount 
of  d.images  due  the  landowners  Is  yet  to  be 
decided.  But  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of 
Is  this — those  landowners  will  still  have 
water  regardless  of  how  the  suit  turns  out, 
and  they  will  have  Just  compensation  for 
the  extra  lift  of  their  water  and  for  having 
to  apply  surface  water  Instead  of  subirrl- 
gatlon.  Now  does  that  sound  like  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  hurt  anybody?  If  the 
Bureau  had  not  handled  matters  In  this  way, 
there  would  be  no  Central  Valley  project. 
Piease  remember  that  In  the  Gerlach  grass- 
lands case  only  floodwater  was  withheld  and 
no  irrigation  rights  were  Involved  and  even 
then  the  landowners  were  paid,  while  In  the 
Friant  cases,  every  single  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  i<et  water  and  receive  a  payment 
from  the  Government,  too. 

I  hope  Mr.  Kaupke  will  refer  to  these  cases 
In  his  statement  and  point  out  where  I  am 
wrong,  if  he  thinks  I  am  wrong  In  my  state- 
ments on  these  water-right  cases. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  would  bring  more 
water  Into  the  Kings  River  area — not  take 
It  out.  The  Kings  River  area  Is  a  w.iter 
deficient  area,  according  to  Mr.  Kaupke's 
own  statement  in  Washington  recently. 
Therefore,  why  would  we  want  to  take  water 
out  of  the  Kings  RiVer  area?  To  bear  out 
this  point.  I  quote  directly  from  the  White 
bill.  "A  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and 
transfer  canals  to  make  possible  the  im- 
portation of  water  to  the  Kings  River  service 
area  In  order  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which 
will  remain  In  that  area  even  alter  construc- 
tion of  the  North  Fork  Kings  River  develop- 
ment." Now  does  that  sound  like  anybody 
is  going  to  lose  any  water  rights? 

WATFX    If ASTTR    nCHTS    FOX   TTJUIHE    LAKE 

I  think  the  big  hue  and  cry  about  the 
possible  less  of  water  rights  comes  from  the 
two  dozen  or  so  big  corporation  farmers  In 
t.he  Tulare  Lake  area.  Do  ycu  know  what 
they  want?  Why,  they  want  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  to 
hold  the  Kings  River  floodwater  off  of  them, 
so  their  land  will  be  worth  something  In  the 
first  place  and  then  they  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  turn  around  and  give  them  that 
water  back,  at  a  nominal  cost,  as  Irrigation 
water,  at  the  time  and  In  the  amounts  they 
demand.  In  complete  disregard  of  the  160 
acre  limitation  law.  It  Is  my  firm  convic- 
tion, and  the  stand  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  160  acre  limitation  law  applies  to  all 
of  the  waters  of  the  Kings  River  except  that 
portion  of  the  normal  daily  flow  of  the  river 
which  has  heretofore  been  acquired  under 
California  law  as  valid  water  rights.  And 
certainly  the  floodwaters  which  reach  Tulare 
Lake  cannot  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  dally  flow  of  the  river. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  that  the  Tulare  Lake  peo- 
ple should  either  have  to  conform  to  the 
reclamation  law,  or  pu.mp  their  water  from 
the  underground  supply,  and  let  the  small 
farmers  have  those  floodwate.-s  which  will 
be  Impounded  by  Pine  Flat  Reservoir.  Many 
of  the  small  farmers  In  the  Kings  River  area 
are  unable  to  get  water  from  the  Kings  River 
over  the  full  Irrigation  season,  and  this  flood- 
water  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
After  all,  the  small  farmers  are  scheduled  to 
repay  82  percent  of  the  repayment  costs  to 
the  Government  for  Irrigation,  while  the 
Tulare  Lake  group  would  pay  only  18  percent. 
This  means  that  the  Tulare  Lake  group  would 
get  95  percent  of  the  flood-control  beneflts, 
about  50  percent  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
beneflu  of  Pine  Flat  Dam,  If  the  Werdel  bill 
becomes  law  Instead  of  the  White  bill,  and. 
the  Tulare  Lake  group  would  pay  only  5 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  dam.    I  say 


this  because  the  Tulare  Lake  people  are 
scheduled  to  get  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  water  over  and  above  7,000  cubic  fret 
per  second  flow  at  Pledra.  and  if  the  flow  did 
not  exceed  7.000  second  feet,  no  dam  would 
be  needed. 

In  other  words.  If  the  flow  of  the  river 
never  exceeded  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Piedra  the  water  would  all  be  used  up  for 
irrigation  before  It  reached  Tulare  Lake  and 
no  dam  would  be  necessary.  So,  It  Is  only 
that  pt-)rtion  of  the  river  flow  above  7,000 
feet  which  makes  the  dam  necessary  and 
Tulare  Lake,  according  to  the  latest 
schedule  adopted  by  Mr.  Kaupke  and  his 
group  would  get  approximately  half  of  the 
water  over  7,000  feet  to  Tulare  Lake. 

WATEK  M.*STER  IONOEES  COtJET  DECISION  AGAINST 
rUtAKE  LAKE 

And,  this,  mind  you,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  here  on  the  table  before  me  the 
photostatic  copy  of  a  court  decision  against 
the  Tulare  Lake  people  in  favor  of  Miller  it 
Lux  which  provides  that  the  firs^t  2.000  sec- 
ond-feet of  water  over  and  above  the  1927 
Kings  River  flow  schedule  shall  go  to  Miller 
&  Lux.  That  2.000  second-feet  of  water  now 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
prove  my  statement  I  have  here  before  me 
the  contract  under  which  the  Government 
purchased  that  water  from  Miller  &  Lux. 
Under  my  bill,  that  water  would  all  go  to 
the  small  farmers  of  the  Kings  River  area  free 
of  charge,  but  Mr.  Kaupke  and  his  group 
have  given  half  of  It  to  the  two  dozen  big 
landowners  In  Tulare  Lake  under  the  revised 
schedule  which  they  have  recently  adopted. 

KINGS     KIVEB     FAHMERS     TO     PAT     NOTHING     ON 
OTHER   CVP   FEATtTRES 

Now  to  further  bear  out  my  statement  that 
I  am  going  to  see  to  It  that  the  small  farm- 
ers In  the  upper  Kings  River  area  are  fully 
protected.  I  am  going  to  quote  to  you  a 
further  amendment  to  my  bill  which  Is  not 
really  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  but  I  am 
putting  It  In  because  I  wint  you  to  feel  that 
your  water  rights  are  absolutely  secure,  and 
to  keep  the  opposition  from  having  their 
ditch  tenders  continue  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
trying  to  take  away  your  water  rights.  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"Water  users  using  or  entitled  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  Kings  River.  Calif.,  pursu- 
ant to  rights  established  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  shall  be  given  prefer- 
ence with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  Kings 
River  which  are  Impounded  and  stored  by 
the  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  which 
are  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  water  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  rights  acquired  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
use  of  waters  of  the  Kings  River. 

"The  sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  water  users 
of  the  Kings  River  for  the  irrigation  and 
con.servatlon  beneflts  of  Pine  Flat  Dam  and 
Reservoir  shall  not  Include  the  construction 
costs  and  other  expenses,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  of  any  feature  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  or  any  other  project  other  than  Pine 
Flat  Dam." 

Now  that  amendment  means  that  the  small 
farmers  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Kings 
River  area  who  now  have  water  rights  and 
who  comply  with  the  160  acre  limitation  law 
would  pet  flrst  crack  at  the  Impounded  flood- 
waters  behind  Pine  Flat  Dam. 

CHEAP  W.^TER  FNDER   WHrTE   BILL 

It  would  mean  that  these  small  farmers 
could  Irrl'^ate  the  year  around  Instead  of 
running  out  of  water  In  the  late  summer 
months  as  they  do  now.  And  It  means  that 
all  this  talk  about  having  to  pay  $3.50  an 
acre-foot  for  Central  Valley  project  water  If 
Kings  River  is  Integrated  into  the  Central 
Valley  project  Is  Just  thatr— talk— and  noth- 
ing else. 

The  repayment  cost  on  the  water  at  the 
Kings  River  diversion  point  w.->uld  be 
roughly  30  cents  an  acre  a  year  uviv  my  bi'J. 
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That  Is  not  30  cents  per  acre-foot,  but  30 
cents  per  acre  per  year,  based  on  approxi- 
mately 1.000,000  acres  In  the  Kings  River 
area.  That  Is  less  than  7  percent  of  the  $3.50 
an  acre-foot  which  the  opposition  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  farmers  to  believe  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  water.  This  repayment  cost 
of  roughly  30  cents  an  acre  per  year  Is  defi- 
nitely tied  down  under  the  new  amendment 
to  my  bill  which  I  Just  read  to  you  a  moment 
a^o,  but  actually  that  was  the  Intention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclam-'.tton  all  a'ong  to 
charge  only  30  cents  an  ace  a  year,  and  the 
$3.50  an  acre- foot  is  the  usual  scare  story 
of  the  opposition. 

POWER  IS  MAJOR  BONE  OF  CONTENTION 

Another  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  develop 
hydroelectric  power  on  the  Kings  River.  A 
large  part  of  the  power  Is  needed  to  pump 
Central  Valley  project  water.  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  human  nature.  Indeed,  to 
state  that  while  accepting  an  electric  power 
subsidy  from  power  generated  at  Shasta  Dam. 
on  the  Central  Valley  project  water  which 
Is  pumped  up  on  a  hill  190  feet  at  Tracy 
and  thence  runs  down  to  Mendota  pool,  a 
part  of  the  Kings  River  group,  the  Tulare 
Lake  group,  who  have  already  applied  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  some  of  this 
Central  Valley  project  water,  are  at  the  same 
time  unwilling  to  allow  Kings  River  power  to 
be  used  to  pump  Central  Vulley  project  water 
at  the  project  rate.  What  It  amounts  to  Is 
that  the  Tulare  Lake  group  are  unwilling  to 
have  Kings  River  power  used  to  pump  water 
to  themselves. 

I  have  encountered  selfish  viewpoints  be- 
fore, but  that  one  Just  about  takes  the  cake. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  hydroelectric 
power  features  of  my  bill,  may  I  say  that 
if  the  Kings  River  group  had  done  as  the 
Modesto.  Turlock,  and  Merced  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts have  done — that  Is — built  their  own 
dam  with  their  own  money,  I  would  not  only 
sanction  their  action  but  I  would  commend 
It.  However,  the  Kings  River  group  for  some 
unknown  reason  saw  fit  to  wait  around  until 
the  Government  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  Pine  Flat  Dam,  which  makes  upstream 
power  development  possible,  and  now  the 
Kings  River  group  wants  to  come  in  and 
take  over  these  power  benefits  after  all  the 
people  of  the  area  have  paid  their  share  on 
the  costs.  Besides  the  Kings  River  group 
could  not  provide  firm  power  the  year  round 
and  would  have  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
P.  G    &  E. 

If  the  power  is  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  it  will  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  and  could  pro- 
vide cheap  power  through  the  REA  to  the 
farmers  who  have  to  pump  water  for  Irriga- 
tion. The  power  could  also  be  sold  to  mu- 
nicipalities who  might  have  their  own  dis- 
tribution systems.  The  farmers  and  the 
cities  can  buy  the  power  at  the  same  price 
the  P.  G  &  E.  would  pay  the  Government 
for  it. 

WHnr     BILL     MEANS     MORE     WATER     FOR     SMALL 
FARMERS 

I  am  asking  the  people  to  support  my  Kings 
River  bill  to  keep  the  160-acre  limitation  law 
and  to  protect  the  small  farmer's  water,  as 
well  as  give  him  cheap  power  for  any  pump- 
ing he  neefls  to  do  and  for  his  domestic 
needs. 

If  the  White  bill  becomes  law  It  means  the 
•mall  farmers  would  have  50  percent  more 
water  over  7,000  second-feet  flow  In  Kings 
River  than  would  be  t^e  cjise  under  the 
Kaupke  sponsored  V.'erdel  bill.  Under  the 
Werdel-Knupke  bill  the  big  farmers  In  the 
Tulare  Lfike  area  would  get  this  water  and 
it  would  te  free  to  them  eventually,  after 
applying  the  power  revenue. 

What  good  does  It  do  the  small  farmers  to 
have  the  price  of  water  made  a  little  cheaper 
through  a  p.  wer  subsidy  such  iis  the  Wcrdel- 
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Kaupke  bill  provides  when  under  that  bill 
half  of  the  small  farmers'  extra  water  created 
by  the  dam  goes  to  the  big  farmers  in  Tulare 
Lake? 

Finally,  I  say  that  If  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Kaupke  and  his  group  prevails  It  means  the 
Central  Valley  project  Is  stopped  dead  In  its 
tracks  and  the  large  portion  of  this  valley 
which  pumps  water  from  the  underground 
supply  will  eventually  turn  Into  a  dust  bowl. 


Coanty  Ratiked  at  Top  in  United  Stales 
Boyin;  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   YOFJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
siON.^L  Record  the  attached  article  en- 
titled 'County  Ranked  at  Top  in  United 
States  Buying  Power,"  taken  from  the 
Daily  Times,  published  in  Mamaroneck 
N.  Y..  May  24,  1950: 

[From  the  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 

of  May  24.  1950 1 
County    Ranked   at   Top   in    United    States 

BcTiNc   Power — Westchester    No-.v   Ratko 

Wealthiest  per  Family  in  Entire  N.\tion 

Effective  buying  income  makes  Westchester 
the  wealthiest  per  family  of  the  more  than 
3.0G0  counties  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  the  conclusion  diawn  by  Sales 
Management  magazine  today  In  Its  twenty- 
first  annual  survey  of  buying  p<jwer,  follow- 
ing an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Nation's 
200  most  populous  counties,  those  In  which 
the  greatest  buying  pwwer  has  accumulated. 
The  magazine's  findings  substantiate  a  study 
made  by  this  and  affiliated  Westchester 
newspapers  last  year  based  on  a  survey  of 
New  York  Stale  personal  income  tax 
payments. 

Drastically  revising  Its  estimates  of  last 
year,  when  Westchester  was  ranked  fourth 
in  the  Nation,  Sales  Management  today 
shows  Westchester  far  outstripping  last 
year's  leaders. 

This  year's  survey  lists  Income  p)er  family 
(after  Federal  income  taxes)  In  Westchester 
at  $9,942. 

In  second  place  Is  Nassau  County  on  Long 
Island,  generally  considered  the  most  com- 
parable to  Westchester,  with  $3,778.  West- 
chester leads  by  more  than  $1,000  per  family. 

Third  place  Is  held  by  F.ssex  County  (New- 
ark) N.  J.,  at  $6,644;  fo'irth  is  Cook  County 
(Chicago)  ni..  with  $6.2b2;  and  fifth  Is  San 
Francisco  County,  Cal.,  with  $6,269.  New 
York  City  is  ranked  eighth  in  the  Nation 
with  $5,981  per  family. 

The  Westchester  family  buying  income. 
$9,942,  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
national  average  of  $4,474. 

Westchester's  total  effective  buying  In- 
come— that  Is.  the  total  Income  available  for 
spending  after  local.  State,  and  National 
taxes  have  been  deducted — is  listed  by  Sales 
Management  at  $1,7'25,859.000.  This  total  Is 
twelfth  among  the  Nation's  most  populous 
counties.  Last  year  Westchester's  total  was 
listed  at  Il,075i368,000.  making  It  twenty- 
fifth  In  this  category.  The  buying  p>ower  per 
family  Is  obtained  by  dividing  total  income 
by  total  number  of  famUies,  and  In  this 
arithmetical  treatment  Westchester  emerges 
at  the  No   i  spot  in  the  Nation. 


When  computed  on  an  individual  basis. 
Westchester  also  shows  up  at  the  top  In  ef- 
fective per  capita  buying  income,  with  $2,782 
per  p)erson  against  the  national  average  of 
$1,286. 

MOUNT    VESNON    RANKS    FIRST 

Sales  Management  also  ranks  the  per- 
famlly  income  for  the  200  most  populous 
cities,  listing  in  the  table  cities  of  67,000 
population  and  over.  In  this  category.  Mount 
Vernon  ranks  flrst  and  Yonkers  sixth  among 
these  larger  cities. 

Further,  a  study  of  more  than  a  thotisand 
of  communities  of  5,000  or  more  population 
listed  by  the  magazine  in  the  survey  indi- 
cates that  other  Westchester  communities 
rank  nationally  as  follows  in  their  per  fam- 
ily effective  income: 

Scarsdale.  flrst;  Bronxvllle,  second;  Larch. 
mont,  third:  New  Rochelle,  seventh;  White 
Plains,  tenth;  Mamaroneck,  twelfth;  Mount 
Vernon,  flfteenth;  Mount  Kisco,  seventeenth; 
Tarrytown,  twentieth;  Port  Chester-Rye. 
twentieth";  Yonkers.  fifty-eighth;  and  Ossln- 
Ine,  seventy-ninth. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  is  estimated  with  per 
family  Income  at  $6,982  and  ranks  forty- 
eighth  in  the  Nation. 


Commanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

CF  OHIO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.   Speaker. 

the  United  States  is  in  a  diflBcult  position 
to  fi2;ht  communi.sm.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Nation  is  itself  deeply 
mired  in  this  base  creed.  Communism, 
nazsm,  fascism.  New  and  Fair  Deallsm. 
the  welfare  state,  anc*  .«;o  forth,  are  made 
of  the  same  stuff.  They  vary  only  in 
degree,  since  each  sjjells  out  in  political 
control.  This  is  the  essence  of  these 
isms. 

That  there  should  be  attachment  of 
the  *>eiievers  in  and  advocates  of  com- 
munism, or  of  those  who  put  their  faith 
in  political  control,  in  this  country,  with 
the  more  advanced  Communist  states, 
such  as  Russia.  France,  and  England,  is 
but  natural. 

There  is  much  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding as  to  what  constitutes  com- 
munism. This  was  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  Mundt-Nixon  anti-Communist  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  a  few  years  ago. 
It  contained  a  provision  that  any  organi- 
zation in  the  Unitec*  States  which  advo- 
cated any  of  the  things  Marx  and  Lc^nin 
have  advanced  should  be  considered  a 
Communist  organization. 

Marx  and  Lenin  believed  in  and  advo- 
cated progressive  taxation.  The  Wilson 
administration  adopted  in  1913  the  sys- 
tem of  progressive  taxation  and  the  R::- 
publican  Party  has  accepted  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mundt-Ni::on  bill,  therefore, 
this  would  make  both  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties  Communist  organizations. 

So  that  there  is  really  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  forces  controlling  the  United 
States  and  those  controlling  Russia,  as 
regards  mode  of  gcv:..iment.    The  real 
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differ^nc*  betwwn  the  two  countries  re- 
lates tn  jurisdiction  ever  lands  and  peo- 
pUes.  Roosevelt  and  Truman  sanctioned 
Russia's  vast  accrual  of  territory  and 
,  population.  Ail  the  subversive  forces 
*  within  and  without  our  Government  have 
built  up  Russia  to  it^  present  size  and 
strength. 


We  Mait  Ad  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  waccwsw 
IN  THE  HCUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WL^^consin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  m  today's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
"  ton  Daily  News,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial that  should  have  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  The 
majority  party  leadership  should  partic- 
ularly take  note  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  suggestions  contained  therein. 
It  is  time  for  this  Government  to  get 
down  to  business  and  face  the  facts  of 
the  crisis  that  may  be  upon  us  any  day. 
We  must  act  now ; 

Sot  Safi  To  B£  Unmiadt 

If  the  Cghtine  Is  confined  to  Korea, 
this  coxir.try  nwy  be  ab>  to  surmourit  the 
present  cri&u  without  such  economic  con- 
trols as  a  major  war  wouid  require 

But  there  Is  no  a&surarice  that  the  fight- 
ing will  be  confijied  to  Korea. 

Each  day's  news  from  Kore*  makes  It  sxirer 
that  even  the  task  to  which  .\merlca  is  com- 
mitted there  will  demand  f«r  more  than  at 
first  seemed  likely  In  manpower,  in  more  and 
much  better  weapons  and  :n  inoney. 

And  each  days  news  maies  plainer  the 
urgent  need  for  better  preparedness  against 
acu  of  Communist  aggre£iic;i  elsewhere. 

Even  a  partial  mobilization  of  Industry 
would  stram  the  national  economy  more 
fenously  than  it  did  10  y>?ars  ago,  when 
America  was  becoming  the  arsenal  of  d«- 
mocrary. 

In  1&40.  more  than  8.000  DX)  wcwkers  were 
unemployed  in  this  country.  Plenty  of 
hands  were  available  to  Diake  munitions 
and  to  produce  enough  civliian  g'xxls  for  a 
still  limited  demand.  The  national  debt  was 
oly  about  $43.000,000  000.  Prices  had  barely 
begTjn  to  rise. 

In  J'oly  1950,  only  a  Uule  more  than 
S  000.000  members  of  the  labor  forces  are  job- 
less. Demand  for  civilian  gcods  is  at  record 
levels.  Already  fooluh  hoariing  is  pushirg 
high  prices  higher.  Already  the  national 
debt  is  ever  1267,000.000.000  and  Its  further 
growth  win  increaje  dangerous  inflationa.-y 
presrures. 

We  can  understand  the  tendency  to  hope 
that  the  situation  wUl  not  worsen  and  that 
stern  necessity  will  not  require  moblllratiun 
of  wealth,  of  Industry,  of  Industrial  man- 
power, even  though  drafted  men  are  bei!:g 
mobulzed  to  fight. 

But  It  IS  not  s&fe  to  be  jx^ready  IX  such 
hopes  pro'.e  vain. 

It  is  ret  siife  to  leave  plani  !or  total  mobil- 
ization lnco.^lpIete  In  the  sixret  tllea  of  the 
Katlonal  Security  Re*ource»  Board. 

It  is  not  safe  lor  President  Truman  to  wait 
uniU  aome  great  acd  kurelv  poasible  emer- 
>     gency  forcea  hun  to  btud  tmwe  plans  to  Con- 
gress with  s  piea  for  ru-w«r-»ump  approval. 

They  are  not  the  5.,r;  uf  plai^A  ^hat  abould 
bs  nib'.^r-st&m{.ta.     Iney   aic   Uie  sort   of 


plans  that  Congress  should  study  carefully^ 
and  study  now — not  m  the  heat  and  confu- 
sion of  a  greater  crisis  than  Korea  has 
raised 

Any  day  may  bring  compelling  need  for  the 
Government  to  control  Indxistrlal  produc- 
tion, materials,  and  manpower:  to  lmp«:sc 
wartime  taxes:  to  put  ceilings  on  prices  and 
wages;  to  restrict  credit  selling:  to  ration 
consumer  goods. 

These  things  were  done  in  World  War  11. 
But  they  were  done  piecemeal,  after  much 
costly  fumbling  and  countless  blunders,  and 
so  they  were  far  less  effective  than  they 
should  have  been  In  speeding  war  produc- 
tion and  curbing  inflation. 

If  these  things  must  be  done  again,  they 
must  be  done  better.  A  repetition  of  the 
mistakes  made  in  World  War  n  would  be 
Inexctisable  and  could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Truman  should  instruct  the  National 
Sectirity  Resources  Board  to  perfect  the  lat- 
est draft  of  Its  total  mobilization  plans  and 
g.ve  them  to  him  for  delivery  to  Congress. 

Congress,  remaining  In  session,  should 
consider  those  plans  with  all  the  speed  that 
thoroughness  will  permit.  And  Congress 
then  should  enact  them  into  legislation 
which  can  be  held  ready  to  go  into  Imme- 
diate efTect  If  and  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate declare  by  concurrent  resolution  that  an 
emergency  requires  the  Government  to  use 
the  powers  conferred. 


The  Korean  Situation 


philosophy   which    denies    the   existenc*   of 
God  and  would  destroy  Christianity. 

The  events  of  World  War  II  have  thrust  the 
United  States  of  America  into  leadership  of 
world  affairs.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  force  of  events  has  pushed  us  into  heavy 
responsibilities  In  world  matters.  As  I  see 
it  there  Is  no  escape  from  these  responsi- 
bilities because  our  very  refusal  to  accept 
them  would  have  important  and  perhaps 
disastrous  results.  As  an  Illustration  of  this 
let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  adminis- 
tration made  a  considerable  number  of  grave 
errors  In  dealing  with  Russia  since  the  war. 
It  win  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  enu- 
merate them  because  unfortunately  we  can- 
net  retrace  those  steps  -nd  start  over  ag  lin. 
We  must  accept  the  situation  as  it  la  regard- 
less of  any  opinion  that  we  may  have  that 
the  situation  could  have  been  avoided  by 
other  and  different  courses  of  action  in  the 
past. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  become 
panicky  about  It  but  should  held  otir  heads 
and  resolve  that  this  time  we  shall  bring 
about  a  situation  so  that  our  foreign  policies 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the 
Russian  Kremlin. 

At  this  writing  It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to 
tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  We  can  at 
least  hope  that  Russia  will  realize  that  this 
Is  the  "stop  signal"  and  will  not  cause  trouble 
in  seme  other  area  of  the  world. 

It  was  good  to  talk  to  you  and  to  exchange 
Ideas  with  you  on  this  matter  which  so 
gravely  affects  all  of  us. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  I.  Dollivh. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

OF  10W.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVE3 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JtTi.T    11,    1950. 

Dear  Jchw  After  talking  with  you  on  the 
telephone  last  night  I  cannot  refrain  from 
writing  you  further  about  the  Korean  situ- 
ation. I  can  well  understand  how  you.  as  a 
Reserve  officer,  are  disturbed  about  It.  So  are 
we  all.  The  fact  is,  we  live  In  a  very  dis- 
turbed and  troubled  world. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  again  that  I  ap- 
proved of  what  the  President  did  In  Korea, 
although  I  regret  the  necessity  of  doing  it. 
The  tension  between  Russia  and  our  own 
country  has  been  increasing  for  a  long  t  me; 
In  fact  since  1945.  There  has  to  be  a  step- 
ping point  somewhere.  The  issue  has  to  be 
resolved  as  between  communism  on  the  one 
hand  or  self-government  and  liberty  on  the 
other. 

Second,  I  want  you  to  know  how  unalter- 
ably opposed  I  am  to  communism  and  I  know 
you  share  this  feeling.  I  believe  In  Iowa 
there  arc  very  few  If  any  Communists.  But 
that  fact  should  not  deceive  us  as  to  the  situ- 
ation elsewhere.  A  large  part  of  the  human 
race  Is  now  under  the  domination  of  the 
communistic  government  of  Russia.  There 
is  an  active  and  unscrupulous  minority  In 
the  United  States  adhering  to  communistic 
doctrines  which  will  destroy  this  cotmtry 
and  it*  Institutions  If  It  were  able  to  do  so. 
The  Isjiue  between  communism  and  our  form 
of  government  is  pretty  clear  because  (a) 
communism  destroys  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  which  most  .Amerlcius  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  cur 
Constitution  aid  form  of  government:  ib) 
communism  destroys  Individual  liberty  and 
self-tj'-vtrnmeni  whertvt-r  it  gtea;  (c)  ccm- 
mu:iu>ia     Is     b:u>e''     upon     a     materialistic 


Mother  Feels  Son'*  Sacrifice  May  Be  Used 
To  Further  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or   SOtJTH    DAkoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  Eg  ENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  U,  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  have  appear  in  the  FLecord  a  letter 
from  a  mother  in  my  district  in  South 
Dakota.  This  lady  requests  that  her 
nair.e  be  withheld,  becaui  e  an  older  son 
has  a  Civil-service  position.  She  asks 
that  I  make  her  feelings  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  becaiLse  this  letter  con- 
tains such  a  great  element  of  pathos  and 
reflects  the  feeling  of  one  American 
mother,  I  recommend  It  *o  the  Memt)er3 
of  this  body. 

To  the  Honorable  Harold  Iov-re: 

My  son  who  will  be  18  years  old  on  his 
next  birthday  wishes  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
since  the  Korean  dlsturba  ice.  But  I  can- 
not. In  conscience,  allow  him'  to  do  so  since 
It  seems  from  past  experlen:e  that  his  sacri- 
fice may  be  used  In  the  interest  of  com- 
munism rather  than  to  pmtect  our  own,  or 
any  country,  from  aggression. 

Under  our  present  and  late  administra- 
tions, we  have  recognized  and  aided  all  those 
governments  under  Comm mist  dLminatlon 
as  well  as  countries  such  as  England  and 
France  who  were  certain  t«  turn  against  us 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia.  But  we 
have  steadfastly  refused  ell  help  to  those 
countries  which  have  fotig  it  and  are  fight- 
ing   communl3ra.     (Een    ,;oor    China    who 
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held  our  enemies  at  bay  at  such  a  sacrifice 
for  so  long  a  lime.)  And  In  our  own  land 
we  have  protected  and  abetted  those  who 
would  betray  our  country  Into  Russian  hands. 
In  other  wcrds.  we  have  allowed  Communists 
to  have  their  way  here  and  elsewhere.  And 
now  that  they  have  achieved  their  objec- 
tives— conquering  of  China  and  most  of 
Europe,  infiltration  of  every  country,  and 
total  preparedness  for  war — we  are  ordering 
our  military  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
where  issues  can  easily  be  obscured  and  vic- 
tory almost  Impossible.  To  make  war  on  a 
peaceful  people,  whose  fai,jlt  lies  In  their 
wea!;nefs.  as  seeming  puppets,  driven  to  war 
by  their  Soviet  bosses. 

I  believe  we  could  overcome  any  obstacle 
to  win  with  Gr^d  on  cur  side.  But  how  can 
we  expect  His  help,  having  betrayed  Him  so 
shamelessly? 

Are  we  American  mothers  to  be  regarded 
as  Hitler  did  the  mothers  of  German  youth? 
Only  as  producers  of  cannon  fodder?  Or  do 
we  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  blood 
of  our  sons  will  be  shed  only  In  deferise  of 
Christian  principles  and  that  their  moral 
integrity  will  be  safeguarded  as  far  as  pos- 
sible? During  the  war  just  fought,  no  effort 
was  made  to  protect  our  soldiers  from  the 
carrion  which  feed  on  the  death  of  their 
manhood.  But  in  true  Hitler-Stalin  fashion 
they  were  taught  how  to  sin  without  getting 
caught. 

Our  oldest  son  served  3  years  In  the  Euro- 
pean area  of  World  War  II.  Seeing  many  of 
his  buddies  suffering  and  dying  for  the  oft 
repeated  slogan,  "The  freedom  of  all  peoples 
and  prevention  of  future  wars  "  But  also  for 
their  hopes  and  sacrifices.  Even  then,  secret 
treaties  and  diabolic  agreements  were  in  the 
making.  Exiling,  enslaving,  trading,  and 
dividing  many  millions  of  helpless.  Innocent 
people,  with  less  regard  than  if  they  were 
cattle,  or  at  most,  pawns  on  a  checker  beard. 
Korea  being  one  of  the  first  of  our  Inhuman 
traffic  pawns  to  bring  Its  burden  of  national 
Injustice  home  to  roost. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  distrust  leaders  who 
were  party  to  such  injustices,  as,  cry  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance? 

These  leaders,  or  men  In  power,  still  de- 
fend these  policies  and  voice  their  Intention 
of  continuing  In  the  same  path  In  the  fu- 
ture. They  also  promoted  the  doctrine  of 
total  war.  mass  murder  of  unarmed  and 
helpless  people.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Korean  crisis  Is  being  used 
to  bolster  their  warring  powers  and  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  Issues  at  home. 


Hypocrisy  in  High  Places 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  attached  editorial  entitled 
'"Hypocrisy  in  High  Places"  taken  from 
the  Daily  Times,  published  in  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y..  May  23.  1950: 

Htpocbist  in  High  Placts 

One  of  the  1948  campaign  arguments  upon 
which  President  Truman  secured  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  that  he  Intended  to 
create  a  7air  Employment  Practice  Commis- 
sion,   to   set    up   and   enforce   provisions   In 


employment  against  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  electorate  gave  Mr.  Truman  those  ma- 
jorities.    And  now  see  what  has  happened: 

On  the  vote  last  week  to  adopt  cloture,  in 
order  to  bring  the  FEPC  controversy  to  a 
vote  In  the  Senate,  the  proponents  of  FEPC 
lost  by  12  votes. 

Let  It  ije  noted  for  the  record  tliat  33  Re- 
publicans voted  for  cloture  and  only  6 
against.  Let  it  also  be  placed  on  the  record 
that  only  19  Democrats  voted  for  cloture 
while  26  voted  against. 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  voted  by 
better  than  5-to-l  to  permit  a  vote  on 
FEPC.  The  Democrats  voted  4-lo-3  against 
permitting  a  vote. 

Where,  then.  Is  there  any  reasonable  basis 
for  Mr.  Trum&n's  attempt  to  make  of  tills 
a  partisan  issue? 

And  where,  it  might  be  asked,  were  some 
of  the  administration  stalwarts  on  this  cru- 
cial test? 

Absent. 

Sanator  MtraKAT  of  Montana,  Democrat, 
had  a  legitimate  excuse  of  a  personal  char- 
acter 

But  Senator  Chavkz.  of  New  Mexico.  Demo- 
crat, was  campaigning  In  his  home  State. 

Senator  Fokak.  of  Delaware,  a  Democrat, 
was   on   a   committee   assignment. 

Senator  Downit.  of  California.  Democrat, 
not  seeking  reelection,  stayed  at  home. 

Senator  Ckaham ,  of  North  Carolina.  Demo- 
crat, reported  sick. 

Senator  Ttiungs,  of  Maryland,  Democrat, 
said  he  was  at  the  White  House  examining 
loyalty  files. 

And  Senator  Ptfpol.  of  Florida.  Democrat, 
that  zealous  New  Deal  advocate  for  the  un- 
derprivileged, was  resting  after  a  campaign. 

Is  there  any  wonder  a  growing  percentage 
of  the  American  people  doubt  the  real  sin- 
cerity of  the  Truman  administration  In  this 
matter?  Isn't  there  cause  to  believe  their 
actual  purpose  Is  to  keep  the  Issue  alive  for 
the  fall  campaign? 


Our  Tra{;ic  Foreign  Policy  m  China  and 
Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   XICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  a  statement  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  China  and  Korea.  We  are  reaping 
the  whirU-ind  today  from  the  seeds  that 
were  sown  at  the  conferences  of  Yalta, 
Tehran,  and  Potsdam  and  the  radical 
advice  of  some  of  those  who  represented 
our  Government  there  whose  loyalty, 
even  to  this  day,  is  questioned. 

No  one  can  read  this  statement  of  the 
tragic  events  and  the  blundering  policy 
of  this  country  without  feeling  resent- 
ment toward  the  administration  in  pow- 
er for  the  blood  and  lives  now  bemg 
sacrificed  as  a  restilt. 

The  present  administration  has  now 
has  been  in  complete  control  of  our  for- 
eign policy  since  1933.  In  this  17  years 
the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans  has 
been  left  to  the  judgment  of  men  whose 
mistakes  have  cost  us  and  are  costing  us 
the  lives  of  our  boys.  During  that  period 
we  fought  a  great  war.    For  3  years  our 


boys,  enduring  untold  hardships,  fought 
In  the  pialaria-ladcn  swamps  of  Guadal- 
canal, New  Guinea,  and  hundreds  of 
other  islands  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
They  fought  with  a  single-minded  pur- 
pose to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  They  fought  so  that  their 
sons  would  never  have  to  fight  again. 
Before  the  battle  in  the  Pacific  was  half 
over,  we  were  beginning  to  nwrtgage 
their  futiire.  A  series  of  conferences  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  held  be- 
tween 1943  and  1945,  made  concessions 
to  Russia  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  with- 
out them  Russia  might  make  a  separate 
peace.  This  showed  poor  judgment,  for 
to  make  a  separate  peace,  Russia,  then 
occupied  by  Nazi  troops,  would  have  had 
to  forfeit  everything.  Stalin  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  but  our  statesmen  believed 
that  he  might,  and  in  believing  so  agreed 
to  outrageous  compromises  with  the  very 
Atlantic  Charter  which  had  become  the 
touchstone  of  liberty  everywh«e. 

With  Mr,  Alger  Hiss  as  his  adviser. 
President  Roosevelt  agreed  at  Yalta  to 
give  Russia  Southern  Sasahlien,  the 
Kuriles,  and  the  Japanese  holdings  in 
Manchuria.  He  recognized  Russia's  theft 
of  Outer  Mongolia.  He  undertook  to 
force  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  Soviet  Russia  which 
was  actually  done  on  August  14.  IMS. 
the  day  before  Japan  surrendered.  And 
what  was  the  price  that  Stalin  paid  for 
these  concessions?  Stalin  agreed  to 
fight  Japan.  And  Stalin  did  fight 
Japan.  For  nine  whole  days.  Stalin 
"fought"  a  Japanese  army  in  Manchmia, 
an  army,  who  knew  they  were  licked 
when  the  atom  bomb,  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima on  the  very  day  the  Russian  of- 
fensive began,  spelled  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Then  800,000  Japanese  in 
Manchuria  surrendered  to  the  Russians 
and  were  promptly  transported  to  Si- 
beria, where  375  .COO  of  them  still  remain, 
or  are  dead.  Their  weapons  were  left 
at  convenient  places  ii.  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  being  overrun  by  Rtis- 
sia's  puppets,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
coming  overland  from  northwest  China. 

Our  troops  after  landing  in  Japan 
ware  sent  to  China  to  evacuate  some 
2.000.000  Japanese,  both  military  and 
civilian,  and  return  them  to  their  home- 
land. Chiang  Kai-shek  moved  his 
troops,  with  our  LST's.  across  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili  and  into  the  cities  along 
the  South  Manchurian  Railroad.  We 
reached  an  a'?reement  with  the  Russian 
armies  invading,  Korea  which  stopped 
them  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  At 
Cairo  we  had  declared  with  China  and 
Britain  that  Korean  independence  was 
our  goal.  Russia  never  adhered  to  this 
Cairo  declaration,  made  by  us  in  1943. 

Ever  since  General  Stilwell.  whose 
political  adviser  was  one  John  S.  Service. 
had  been  appointed  adviser  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  1943.  he  had  urged  Chiang 
t^  take  the  Qommunists  into  the  Govern- 
ment. But  Chiang  had  been  fighting  the 
Communists  since  1927.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  into  his  government  an 
armed  party,  whose  open  backer  was 
Soviet  Russia.  In  asking  him  to  do  so, 
we  were  violating  the  Hay  Doctrine, 
which  in  ISOO  had  declared  our  aim  to  be 
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to  maintain  thf  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  How  can  any  country's  terri- 
torial integrity  be  maintained  when  the 
government  is  partly  composed  of  paid 
satellites  of  a  foreign  power,  such  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  Chiang 
agreed  to  take  in  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' General  Stilweil  resigned  and 
came  home  and  with  him  Jchn  S.  Service. 
It  was  only  shortly  after  this  that  Service 
was  arrested  for  turning  ovti  confidential 
documents  to  Amerasia  maguzine.  which 
was  run  by  a  known  Russian  agent. 
Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  ac- 
companied by  John  Carter  Vincent  of 
the  State  Department,  now  was  sent  to 
China  on  a  special  mission.  The  ob- 
jective, as  brought  out  by  the  white 
paE>er  on  China,  was  still  to  convince 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he  should  brins,' 
the  Chinese  Communists  into  his  govern- 
ment. Owen  Laltimore  accompanied  the 
party  as  the  new  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Despite  this  high-powered  pres- 
sure group,  who  worked  on  him  for  sev- 
eral week^.  Chianj?  refused  to  have  the 
Communists  in  his  government,  unless 
they  disarmed. 

After  Japan  surrendered,  the  group  in 
the  State  Department,  made  one  last  ef- 
fort to  put  the  Cliinese  Communists  into 
Chiang's  government.  They  sent  Gen- 
eral Marshall  to  China  and  the  general 
did  his  utmost  to  carry  out  their  designs. 
He  also  failed,  however,  and  proclaimiing 
a  "plague  on  both  your  houses."  he.  on 
July  1. 1946,  withdrew  all  further  support 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek  m  his  battle 
against  the  Communists.  While  Russia, 
by  leaving  millions  of  tons  of  armament 
and  equipment  taken  from  the  sur- 
rendered Japanese  in  Manchuria  where 
the  Chinese  Communists  could  find  them, 
was  giving  aid  to  the  Communists,  we 
were  withdrawing  all  aid  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Chiang  had  the  guns  but 
nothing  to  shoot  in  them.  When  at- 
tacked his  troops  had  to  flee  and  aban- 
don their  armor.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable, but  just  what  the  boys  in  the 
State  Department  had  planned.  Chiang 
was  denounced,  the  white  paper  was 
published,  leaving  out  most  of  the  es- 
sential fricts.  in  an  elTort  to  discredit 
Chiang,  and  the  Communists  finally  took 
over. 

In  Korea  the  tale  is,  if  anything,  more 
tragic.  At  the  Moscow  Conference  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  agreed  to  carry 
out  the  Cairo  declaration  and  set  up  an 
independent  govemmeni  in  Korea.  But 
when  it  came  to  implement  this  agree- 
ment, Russia  balked  and  refused  to  allow 
any  Korean  political  group  to  take  part 
In  a  constituent  assembly  who  had 
agreed  to  a  tr\u>teeship  for  Korea  under 
the  United  Nations.  This  elmilnated  all 
but  the  Communists  and  Socialists  who 
were  already  the  pawns  of  Soviet  Russia. 
We  tried  to  mediate  the  matter,  but  be- 
ing unsuccessful,  finally  turned  It  over 
to  the  United  Nations.  Under  the  aegis 
of  that  body  a  constituent  assembly  in 
South  Korea  drew  up  a  democratic  con- 
stitution in  1947  which  placed  Syngman 
Rhee  »s  chairman  and  called  fur  elec- 
tions.   These  were  held  uah  80  percent 


of  electorate  voting  and  Rhee  was  elected 
President.  In  North  Korea  the  People  s 
Government  was  constituted  by  the 
single-slate  procedure  common  in  Rus- 
sia and  proclaimed  itself  the  only  lei,'iti- 
mate  government  of  Korea,  outlawing 
the  southern  Republic. 

In  December  1948  the  United  Nations 
requested  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Ru.'sia  to  withdraw  their  armies 
from  Korea.  Russia  complied  in  Janu- 
ary 1949  and  6  months  later  we  with- 
drew our  forces.  But  in  withdrawing 
her  forces  Russia  left  a  strong  army, 
well  equ  pped  with  heavy  tanks,  and 
backed  by  a  declaration  that  the  south- 
ern republic  was  an  outlaw.  We  left 
equipment  for  what  was  essentially  a 
police  force,  lightly  armed,  with  no  tanks 
and  no  air  support. 

Ambassador  Muccio  and  others  b:gan 
to  warn  the  State  Department  that 
northern  Korea  was  making  ready  to 
attack  the  south  shortly  after  that,  and 
k:pt  it  up  for  nearly  a  year.  Finally 
he  made  a  strong  statement.  23  days 
before  the  attack,  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  plight  of  the  south  in 
case  an  attack  came.  Despite  the  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  earmarked 
for  the  purpose,  not  one  cent  was  allowed 
to  be  spent  by  the  State  Department  from 
the.se  appropriations  for  the  type  of  de- 
fensive material  which  the  Ambassador 
had  shown  was  needed.  Adhering  to 
Owen  Lattimore's  advice  "that  we  had 
no  business  in  Korea  and  should  cease 
supporting  little  Chiang  Kai-sheks,"  the 
"too  little  and  too  late"  boys  repeated 
their  Chinese  performance  and  left  the 
South  Koreans  undefended. 

Today  every  drop  of  American  blood 
winch  has  been  spilled  in  Korea  can  be 
attributed  to  this  policy  advocated  by 
Owen  Lattimore.  Sending  a  battalion  of 
500  men  against  3  North  Korean  divi- 
sions of  18  000  men.  in  a  pitiful  attempt 
to  stem  the  onrushing  Red  tide,  we  have 
made  ourselves  the  mockery  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  our  boys,  bleeding 
and  wounded  and  falling  back,  are  curs- 
ing the  fact  that  we  have  no  heavy  anti- 
tank guns  and  no  tanks.  Not  since  1898, 
when  our  boys  died  like  flies  from  malaria 
and  bad  beef  at  Chickamauga.  has  utter 
mismanagement  in  high  places  brought 
on  such  a  debac'e.  Flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  our  boys  are  forced 
to  retreat  before  the  Red  horde.  Can 
we  afford  to  sit  back  and  smugly  say, 
"While  we  are  not  at  war.  any  criticism 
of  the  State  Department  at  this  time  is 
very  ungentlemanly."  For  Dean  Ache- 
son,  who  has  done  a  splendid  flp-flop. 
the  dust  may  now  have  settled.  He  may 
hope  that  all  bets  will  be  off.  "for  the 
duration."  which  many  believe  will  con- 
tinue long  after  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  next;  but 
I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  let  this  ad- 
ministration forget  or  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  forget  that  every  drop  of 
American  blood  now  being  shed  In  Korea 
could  have  been  prevented  had  we  been 
adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion which  we  knew  existed. 


Mother  Love 


EXTENSION  OF  Ri  MARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi  SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  Speak ?r,  one  of  the 
most  beloved  citizens  of  Jersey  City  is 
Rev.  August  F.  Binder.  Er.  Bender  was 
for  many  years  the  distiniiuished  pastor 
of  one  of  the  city's  most  pnigressive  Prot- 
estant churches.  He  is  now  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  church  aid  also  chap- 
lain of  the  Jersey  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bender  is  a  scholai  of  note.  He 
has  been  invalided  for  a  ong  time  and 
has  borne  his  suffering  ^^ith  admirable 
Christian  resignation  and  with  a  spirit- 
ual fortitude  worthy  of  a  saint. 

He  is  noted  for  his  e  igaging  prose 
style,  which  has  captivated  countless 
audiences  during  his  acti'e  career  as  a 
preacher  and  author,  and  still  draws  the 
attention  of  a  multitude  3f  people  who 
enjoy  reading  his  pubhcat  on. 

As  an  example  of  his  excellence  as  a 
writer,  and  the  lofty  thoights  to  which 
he  frequently  gives  public  expression,  I 
append  herewith  a  recent  article  which 
he  contributed  to  the  locel  press  on  the 
subject  entitled  "Mother  lx)ve ': 
Mother  Lov« 

Mother  love  is  a  powerful  thing  that  few. 
If  any.  cf  us  appreciate  unt  1  it  Is  too  late. 
Mother  love  tomes  Into  the  world  with  us. 
It  exists  In  the  mother's  herrt  for  Ui  tefcie 
our  advent.  It  is  instlnctlv  ;.  It  is  perma- 
nent. 

Sometimes  sons  and  daugh  ers  are  ungrate- 
ful, are  ne^^lectful.  are  unresponsive  But 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  love  of  mother 
is  lingering  and  waiting  to  l*  aroused. 

In  the  mother's  he.-»rt  the  ove  of  her  chil- 
dren never  dies  The  blackest  sheep  will  find 
a  fold  if  the  mother  can  show  the  way. 
Mothers,  since  the  day  the  world  be^an,  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  their  children,  and 
mothers  have  made  sacrlflcx  after  sacrlflce 
for  them. 

If  men  and  women  could  Jt  st  get  back  into 
their  worldly  hearts  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
that  childish  prayer:  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep.  I  prny  the  Lord  m;  soul  to  keep." 
that  most  of  us  repeated  at  cur  mother's 
knee,  while  she  softly  stro  :ed  cur  head% 
and  her  heart  throbbed,  hcp«  fully  and  help- 
fully, encouraging  our  baby  prayer:  if  we 
could  only  understand  and  feel  again,  as 
we  did  in  those  innocent  dayj  of  childhood — 
what  a  beautiful  world  this  '»ould  be. 

Children  lo<ik  into  their  mcther's  eyes. 
listen  to  her  dear  voice,  notl.  e  the  affection 
of  even  a  single  tcuch  of  hir  gentle  hand, 
and  feel  a  confldence  that  hey  can  never 
feel  In  after  years.  It  is  wondrous  pc-wcr— 
this  power  of  the  mother  lovi' — so  little  un- 
derstood, so  sadly  uuapprecl  ited. 

"Mother"  has  no  gecgrophj  — she  is  in  all 
lands.  No  particular  locality— she  is  every- 
where. The  tenses — past.  pr»sent.  and  fu- 
ture— have  their  superlative  I:;  the  rich  full- 
ness of  her  heart.  All  tempe  aments.  warm 
or  cold,  nervous  or  phiegmatx,  trusting  or 
su.iplcious.  fearless  or  fearful,  trong  cr  weak, 
sensitive  or  hard,  have  harmo  ilous  compan- 
ionship with  her. 

Every  minute  of  life,  every  condition,  has 
a  haven  of  self  ce  in  the  warm  h  of  her  arms. 
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Prljoner  and  prince,  pauper,  and  rich  man, 
defeated  and  victorious,  sick  and  well,  dis- 
graced and  honored — all  equally  share  right 
of  entry  to  this  imjalllng  reservoir  of  conso- 
lation 

Her  prayers  are  not  often  spoken.  They 
are  largely  wordless  prayers.  Tlie  sunken 
eyes  are  prayers.  The  trembling  lips  are 
prayers.  The  drooping  hands,  and  back  all 
bent,  to  me  are  prayers  most  eloquent.  Her 
repressed  sighs  are  voiceless  prayers — yes, 
and  her  smiles  are  tMnedlctlons. 


Korea 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtfEI^'TATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker. :.  regret  that 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  comments  he 
made  on  what  happened  in  an  executive 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  regardless  of  the  leaks  that 
frequently  emerged  from  committees  of 
the  other  body,  our  committee  in  the 
past  has  always  kept  in  strictest  confi- 
dence secret  information  that  has  been 
given  us.  even  though  frequently  I  be- 
Ueved  and  said  it  was  completely  wrong 
to  keep  much  of  it  from  the  press  and  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  say  today 
is  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
Incompetence  and  delay  with  which 
much  of  our  military'  aid  program  has 
been  conducted.  Some  of  us  on  the 
committee  havo  known  this  for  some 
time.  Persons  high  in  the  Pentagon 
have  come  to  me  months  ago  privately 
at  night  in  civilian  clothes  to  warn  me 
that  the  administration  of  the  program 
stinks — that  was  the  word  used — due  in 
large  part  to  inability  to  get  prompt  clear 
decisions  and  directives  from  the  State 
Department.  I  have  said  this  repeat- 
edly in  committee  and  once  in  open 
hearings,  trying  to  get  this  situation 
corrected. 

May  I  now  read  from  e  press  release 
which  I  am  including  as  j)art  of  my  re- 
marks. It  was  issued  on  Mar  21,  1950, 
more  than  a  month  before  the  attack  on 
Korea,  by  the  Korean- American  Cotui- 
cil  here  in  Washington.  It  reported  on 
a  radio  broadcast  and  news  conference 
by  President  Syngman  Rhee.  of  Korea. 
He  was  begging  us  to  wake  up  to  the 
facts  of  life  while  there  still  was  time. 
Dr  Rhee  said  he  was  "aware  antagonistic 
elements  were  arguing  against  arms 
for  south  Korea  on  the  claim  they  might 
be  used  to  march  into  the  north." 
Those  antagonistic  elements  in  our  own 
Government  have  been  proved  so  wrong 
they  should  be  removed. 

Dr.  Rhee's  remarks  continue: 

The  recent  growth  of  the  combat  strength 
of  the  northern  army,  and  Its  improvement 
In  weapo,"»s  even  to  the  formation  of  a  195- 
plane  air  force,  makes  improvement  In  south- 


ern equipment  necessary  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense,  and  nothing  else. 

With  no  planes.  Wi'th  Communist  artillery 
possessing  greater  range  than  ours,  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  contributing  rifles  to 
the  northern  Korea  forces,  we  defend  the 
parallel  under  severe  handicap.  And  we  Uv« 
wivh  a  sense  of  something  worse. 

They  have  begged  us  for  assistance, 
and  someone  would  not  send  it,  even 
though  authority  and  funds  were  pro- 
vided last  Octooer.  Almost  nothing  had 
been  sent.  Somebody  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  Ameri- 
can boys  who  are  now  fighting  almost 
alone  because  we  would  not  arm  effec- 
tively the  south  Koreans  The  responsi- 
bihty  for  their  death  does  not  lie  solely 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  north  Korea. 
It  lies  also  in  the  failure  of  somebody 
here  at  home  to  prepare  the  south 
Koreans  so  that  those  whom  we  love 
would  not  have  to  be  fighting  with  little 
aid  from  the  Koreans  whom  we  could 
not  expect  to  defend  themselves  with- 
out suitable  weap>ons. 

(From  the  Korean-American  Council.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  21,  19501 

Weapons  for  Defense,  Nor  roa  Agceession 

SEOtTL.  May  20. — Any  weapons  given  to 
the  Korean  Government  by  the  United 
States  would  be  used  only  for  an  Increas- 
ingly necessary  defense  and  not  to  upset  the 
International  status  quo  by  an  Invasion  of 
Communist -dominated  northern  Korea,  Pres- 
ident Syngman  Rhee  has  declared  emphati- 
cally. 

He  extended  the  assurance  at  a  news  con- 
ference. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  to  the  people  of  north- 
ern Korea  he  gave  further  assurances  by  stat- 
ing that  commitments  toward  peace  did  not 
permit  the  democratic  soutii  to  move  by  force 
for  their  liberation,  but  he  urged  their  pup- 
pet officials  to  come  to  their  senses  and  join 
the  free  government. 

President  Rhee  said  he  was  aware  antago- 
nistic elements  were  arguing  against  arms  for 
south  Korea  on  the  claim  they  might  be  used 
for  a  march  into  the  north  to  reclaim  the 
half  of  the  country  occupied  by  Russia  when 
the  Japanese  sturendered. 

Before  an  ostensible  withdrawal  simul- 
taneously with  the  American  occupation 
forces  in  the  south,  the  Russians  established 
a  northern  Korea  quisling  government  and 
an  army  which  outnumt]ers  that  of  the 
south.    Dr.  Rhee  said; 

"The  recent  growth  of  the-  combat  strength 
of  the  northern  army,  and  its  improvement 
in  weapons  even  to  the  formation  of  a  195- 
plane  air  force,  makes  impr.tvement  in  south- 
ern equipment  necessary  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense,  and  nothing  else. 

"The  northern  force  is  exerting  greater 
and  greater  pressure  on  the  38th  parallel  di- 
viding the  two  areas  of  control.  Behind  their 
heavy  garrisons  already  on  the  line,  they  are 
stacking  up  bigger  units  of  combat  power. 

'•Their  guerrUla  columm  make  frequent 
Invasions.  With  no  planes,  with  Communist 
artillery  possessing  greater  range  than  ours, 
with  th?  Chinese  Communists  contributing 
rifles  to  the  northern  Korea  force,  we  defend 
the  parallel  under  severe  handicap.  And  we 
lire  with  a  sense  of  something  worse. 

"Anyone  who  knows  us,  t^nyone  who  rea- 
lizes our  sense  of  international  responsibUity 
in  this  tense  world  period,  understands  that 
we  contemplate  no  Invasion. 

"Those  who  charge  such  an  intent  are  for- 
warding Communist  propaganda,  the  pur- 
pose of  which,  of  course.  Is  to  so  weaken  u» 
that  we  cannot  hold  out. 

"We  seek  only  the  sense  of  security  which 
u  few  planes  and  other  weapi3ns  would  give — 


Lot  jet  planes,  merely  some  of  the  guns  and 
some  of  the  planes  the  United  States  is  now 
discarding  and  junking. 

■'We  ask  defensive  weapons,  not  the  weap- 
ons of  aggression." 

The  Red  Plane  Menacz 

SEOtn,.  May  2D.— Estimates  by  the  Korean 
National  Defense  Ministry  that  the  Soviet- 
created  North  Korea  army  has  195  war 
planes  has  forced  new  realum  on  free  South 
Korea,  where  there  are  no  combat  planes  or 
antiaircraft  guns. 

The  south  faces  the  fact  that  its  complete 
lack  of  air  defense  might  mean  disaster  to 
the  capital  city  of  Seoul  and  to  the  ports  of 
Pusan  and  Inchon  should  the  ncn^h.  un- 
ceasingly aggressive  along  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  attempt  an  air  operation. 

Such  an  attack  would  t>e  only  a  step 
farther  in  the  north  "s  persistent  dispatch  of 
guerrilla  columns  across  the  parallel  into  the 
south,  and  its  steady  rifle,  machine  gun,  and 
artillery  fire  on  national  army  trenches  at  th* 
parallel. 

Observance  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter of  United  Nations  wishes  keeps  the  south- 
ern forces  from  counteroffenalve,  althoxigh  at 
places  the  Communists  actually  hold  heights 
south  of  the  border,  with  Important  tactical 
advantage. 

Confirmation  of  reports  that  a  strong  air 
force  is  coming  into  being  In  the  north,  the 
planes  made  by  Russia  and  the  crews  trained 
by  Rirasians.  was  accompanied  by  other  evi- 
dence recently  that  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
building  up  a  puppet  mUltary  force  of  In- 
vasion proportions. 

Arms,  uniforms,  and  other  material  needed 
no  longer  by  the  victorious  Chinese  Com- 
munists, including  American  rifles  furnished 
to  the  Chinese  army  during  the  Japanese 
war.  are  now  flowing  into  North  Korea. 

The  military  draft  there  has  been  extended 
to  women,  and  a  niunber  of  rifle-bearing 
girl  guerrillas  already  have  been  captiued  by 
national  troops  south  of  the  line  dividing 
free  South  Korea  from  the  Russian-ruled 
north. 

In  other  indications  lies  evidence  that 
the  north  is  undergoing  nearly  total  mobili- 
zation. 

The  matter  of  aircraft,  homvtr.  domi- 
nates in  the  worry  of  the  two-thirds  of  th« 
30.000,000  Korean  population  that  now  Uvea 
in  the  south,  and  was  strong  enough  recently 
to  compel  the  Korean  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton to  make  formal  request  of  the  American 
Government  for  defense  planes. 

The  recent  desertion  to  the  south  of  a 
North  Korean  fighter  pilot  with  his  Russian- 
made  plane  added  to  and  confirmed  infor- 
mation already  gathered  by  the  Korean  De- 
fense Ministry  as  to  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  Communist  air  force. 

The  defecting  plane,  a  three-place  fighter, 
with  a  three-bladed  propeller  and  a  machine 
gun.  was  one  of  70  Stormovik  IL-10  planes 
in  the  North  Korean  air  force.  Its  pUot.  Lt. 
Lee  Kun-soon,  reported  after  he  landed  near 
Pusan  after  neaping  with  the  ship  from  th« 
airstrip  at  Wonsan  on  North  Korea's  ea«t 
coast. 

A  chart  prepared  by  the  Defense  Ministry 
after  Lee's  report  shows  North  Korea  in 
possession  of  55  Tak-93  fighter-ptirsult 
planes,  22  advanced  trainer  planes,  and  other 
models,  many  stiltable  for  bombing. 

With  snow  largely  gone  fraR  the  moun- 
tains along  the  parallel,  raiding  guerrUla 
bands  are  now  resorting  frequently  to  the 
setting  of  forest  fires  to  spread  terror  and 
destruction  south  of  the  line  and  to  tie  up 
manpower  In  flre-flghtlng. 

The  defeat  of  one  invading  eoltimn  bj 
Rational  troops  Is  followed  almost  Immedi- 
ately by  the  appearance  of  another  working 
lu  way  southward  through  rugged  passes. 
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OAciAl  reparu  from  the  Eightb  Korean 
Army  Dtrision  la  U>e  extreme  northeMt 
part  of  SouLh  Korea,  decl&re  tti«t  on  sevenU 
occAftions  Ruasl&n  officers  braaenly  wearing 
Rusfa&n  Arnr.T  ur.i'::rm£.  have  been  sighted 
with  the  iETaci:r.»:  baiicis. 


Tkt  Tratk  Abo«t  Um  Federal  Ccucil  of 
Qmrdies 


EXTFNSaON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  THE  HOi::£E  OF  REPRESENTATIYKS 
Mondav.  Jtily  3.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying,  acting 
tinder  and  bv  author.ty  of  House  Reso- 
lution 298.  "to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  aJJ  lobbjring  activities  in- 
tended to  izif!uence,  arrange,  promote, 
or  retard  legislation."  and  so  forth.  I 
beard  one  Edward  A.  Rumely,  the  very 
able,  active,  and  experienced  executive 
director  of  all  the  extensive  activities  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, testify  in  public  sessions  of  the 
select  committee  repeatedly  about  and 
in  support  of  the  recent  book,  the  Road 
Ahead,  by  one  John  T.  Plynn.  In  fact, 
I  received  a  free  copy  of  this  book,  along 
with  several  other  books  and  pamphlets, 
via  the  United  SUtes  mail,  from  the 
lobbying  cfBce  headed  by  Mr.  Rumely. 
In  line  with  my  duty  and  responsibility, 
I  read  every  word  of  this  book. 

When  I  came  to  chapter  10,  entitled 
the  "Kingdom  of  God.-'  when  I  had  fin- 
ished it  I  pondered.  I  wondered  il  Mr. 
Flynn  had  made  a  correct — a  fair  ap- 
praisal, if  you  please — of  the  subject 
matter.  I  wondered  what  the  distin- 
guished Americans  who  were  commonly 
known  as  the  leaders,  the  lay  leaders, 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
America  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Flynn's 
"attack  and  appraisal  of  their  work."  I 
Immediately  started  to  find  out  for  my- 
self what  th«  real  facts  were.  Tou  see. 
having  served  oa  the  Select  Lobbying 
Committee  for  several  months  now.  I 
frankly  state  that  the  American  people 
need  to  look  into  the  very  heart  and 
soul  and  truth  of  these  publications  and 
books  that  are  printed  and  distributed 
by  this  cocnmittee  or  that  committee. 
The  advice  my  father  used  to  give  me  as 
a  growing  boy  is  still  sound  advice.  Yes, 
It  to  He  said  to  me.  "Son.  read  all  your 
eyes  will  stand.  But.  son.  read  it  with 
open  mind  imtU  you  learn  the  truth." 

And  as  I  was  asking  what  the  real 
facts  were,  for  I  applied  my  dad  s  advice 
to  my  own  case  as  to  this  chapter  10.  for 
example.  I  received  through  the  mail  a 
page  of  the  bulletin  of  the  First  Con- 
greffatkmail  Church  at  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  relaung  to  this  very 
subject  of  Mr.  Flynns  attack  on  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  his  book. 
The  RcMuI  Ahead  ^hcn  I  heard  Mr. 
Rumely.  the  expert  lobuy-jt  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Conatitutiomii  Government. 


boast  about  before  the  Lobbying  Com- 
mittee so  much. 

For  your  information  and  guidance.  I 
herewith  offer  the  complete  text  of  the 
printed  page  I  received  recently  from 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

And.  having  read  the  Plj-nn  book  and 
having  heard  Mr.  Rumely  testify  in  pub- 
lic hearings  about  it,  including  the  fact 
that  he  received  4  percent  of  all  the  cash 
received  from  its  sales.  I  naturally  won- 
der whether  these  50  Christian  lay  lead- 
ers of  this  particular  church  organiza- 
tion are  all  wet  or  what? 

You  will  note  that  amongst  other 
statements  these  50  laymen  make,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Rumely, 
Is— 

The  Federal  Council  haa  formally  and 
unanUnou&ly  denounced  Marxian  conunu- 
nlsm  as  atheistic  and  as  clearly  opposed  to 
ChrlstianltT.  It  has  pointed  out  that  on 
these  difference*.  Christians  cannot  com- 
promise. 

And  then,  their  closing  statement 
about  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
In  America,  about  which  Mr.  Flynn  and 
they  50  sharply  differ  is  as  follows: 

We  record  our  full  confidence  that  the 
Federal  Council  functions  with  complete 
fidelity  to  Christian  Ideals.  We  pledge  cur 
continuing  support  of  Its  work.  We  express 
•.ur  conviction  that,  by  providing  the 
churches  with  a  means  of  unifled  expression 
and  action,  it  Is  performing  an  Indispensable 
ta5k. 

The  undersigned  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  .America  either  through  participation  In  Its 
work  or  contact  with  Its  leadership  over 
several  years. 

And  what  leaders  of  American  busi- 
ness were  among  those  who  signed  this 
statement.  In  direct  contravention  of 
Mr.  Flynns  charge? 

Just  look  at  a  few  of  the  names.  Are 
they  Socialists?  Are  they  creeping  to- 
ward socialism?  Are  they  the  men  whom 
Mr.  Flynn  says  in  his  bock  are  "using  its 
machinery  to  promote  the  interest  of  a 
Socialist  revolution  in  America.'  Flynn 
also  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that  they  real- 
ize what  is  being  done  by  these  leaders." 

Well,  certainly,  if  these  distinguished 
laity  leaders  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  had  been  careless  before  about 
what  their  employed  executives  or  lead- 
ers were  preaching  or  publi.'^hLng.  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Flynn's  specific  charges  of 
socialism  and  Socialist  revolution  and 
procommtinism  put  these  leaders  in 
specific  notice  of  backing  and  financing 
such  Socialist  revolution. 

But,  having  seen  Mr.  Flynns  specific 
"harges  In  his  book,  these  leaders  of 
Christian  laity  specifically  reply  to  Mr. 
Flynn  and  say,  publicly — his  charges  are 
baseless. 

And.  here  are  a  few  of  these  supporters 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  about 
whom  Mr.  Flynn  writes:  John  Foster 
Dulles.  Eric  A.  Johnston,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Harper  Sibley,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  William  T.  Gossett,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Charles  P.  Taf  t. 
lawyer,  and  brother  of  United  States 
Senator  Itobert  Taft  and  Chester  I. 
Barnard,  former  president  of  New  Jer- 


sey Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  president  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  books  and  Mimphlets 
are  written  and  sold  by  the  thousands. 
Money  and  commissions  are  riade  from 
them.  Charges  and  coimtercliarges  are 
made:  propaganda — appearing  m  per- 
fectly respectable  dress  anc  garb — Is 
furnished  free  to  the  Amerlc  m  public: 
or.  at  special  rates.  The  whole  truth 
about  anything  is  a  real  ra  ity.  The 
withholding  material  facts  from  the 
public  is  destructive  of  democr;  cy.  Only 
an  informed,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  can  exercise  the  voting  franchise 
and  participate  in  support  of  (  ur  Ameri- 
can heritage  with  enduring  and  lasting 
vigor  and  vigilance. 

The  sound  foundation  for  the  solution 
of  the  ills  of  civilization  is  still  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  :  hall  make 
you  free." 

[From  the  Federal  Council  Eulletln] 
The  TatTH  Aaccr  the  Federal   Councu.  o» 

CHtmCHES 

Expressing  their  full  confide  ice  in  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Christian  unity  In  America.  50  Prot- 
estant laymen,  leaders  In  Industry.  Govern- 
ment and  many  other  walks  c '  life,  have 
)olned  in  refuting  as  baseless  charges  of  so- 
cialism and  pro-communism  ma  le  In  recent 
weeks  by  John  T.  Flynn,  the  Ki  Klux  Klan 
and  the  American  Council  of  Christian  Lay- 
men of  Madison.  Wis. 

Both  the  group  of  Protestant  laymen  and 
the  155  members  and  alternate  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Cc\incil  declare  there-  la  no  grou  id  whatever 
for  the  charges  that  now  appear  o  be  part  of 
a  widespread  campaign  against  the  cooper- 
ating churches  from  strange  y  assorted 
sources.  The  statement  aa  ado;)ted  by  the 
50  laymen  follows: 

The  undersigned  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  C'nurchea  of 
Christ  In  America  either  throug  i  participa- 
tion In  lu  work  or  contact  with  Us  leadership 
over  several  years.  We  have  not  ced  sugges- 
tions, seme  of  which  have  been  given  con- 
siderable publicity,  that  the  FeileraJ  Coun- 
cil may  be  under  the  Influence  of  persons 
who  believe  In  state  socialism  aid  who  may 
be  using  the  Federal  Council  to  Jring  about 
political  and  social  practices  Incompatible 
with  a  Christian  view  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  right  to  develop  freel.  his  G'od- 
glven  possibilities.  It  Is  Impllel  that  the 
Federal  Council  may  unwitting  v  be  lend- 
ing lt»elf  to  conduct  which  wou;i  facilitate 
Communist  penetration  of  our  s<  ciety. 

There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  any  such 
conclusions. 

The  Federal  Council  la  the  agen  :y  through 
which  27  great  denominatlona  cc  operate  la 
matters  of  common  concern.  1;«  policies 
are  determined  at  biennial  meetings  of  dele- 
gaies  and.  in  the  Interval,  by  an  executive 
committee  made  up  of  members  designated 
by  the  constituent  denomlnatloiu.  These 
delegates  have  always  had  varying  polUical 
and  social  vlewpolnu  within  tie  pattern 
of  our  American  democracy.  But  their  con- 
cern in  the  Feder;d  Council  is  primarily 
In  vitalizing  the  Christian  vtew  if  the  re- 
lationship of  invlduals  to  God  and  to  fellow- 
men  There  Is  deep  concern  for  evangell- 
zatijn.  for  human  freedom  and  for  social 
Justice  with  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

There  are  sometimes  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Federal  CouncU  aa  to  precisely 
how  these  fundamenUl  beliefs  should  be  ex- 
pressed In  words  and  works.  But,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  all  application  of  these  belief • 
which  have  been  sponsored  or  given  favor- 
able rt cognition  by  the  Federal  Council  have 


been  of  a  nature  to  thwart  totalitarianism, 
serfdom,  regimentation  or  despotism  In  any 
form  or  guise.  The  federal  CouncU  has 
formally  and  unanimously  denounced  Marx- 
ian communism  as  atheistic  and  as  clearly 
opposed  to  Christianity.  It  has  pointed  out 
that,  on  these  differences.  Christians  cannot 
compromise. 

We  record  our  full  confidence  that  the 
Federal  Council  functions  with  complete 
fidelity  to  Christian  Ideals.  We  pledge  our 
continuing  support  of  Its  work.  We  express 
cur  conviction  that,  by  providing  the 
churches  with  a  means  of  unified  expression 
and  action.  It  Is  performing  an  indispensable 
task. 

Among  the  50  laymen  who  signed  are: 

Barclay  Acheson,  director  of  International 
editions  of  Readers  Digest; 

Chester  I.  Barnard,  former  president  of 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co..  president  of 
the  Rtjckefeller  Foundation; 

Cleveland  E.  Hedge,  vice  president  of 
Phelps-Dodge  Corp  ; 

John  Foster  Dulles,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York  and  former  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  In  General 
Assembly  of  United  Nations; 

William  T.  Gossett,  vice  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Eric  A.  Johnston,  former  president  of 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America; 

R:rs.  Tliomas  W.  Lament,  New  York; 

Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  Life. 
and  Fortune; 

Mrs    D;rlght  W.  Morrow,  Englewood.  N.  J.; 

Leslie  R.  Rounds,  first  vice  president  of 
the   Federal   Reserve  •Bank,   second   district; 

Harper  Sibley,  former  president  of  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

Charles  P.  Taft,  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
formerly  director  of  Wartime  Economic  Af- 
fairs. United  States  Department  of  State. 

In  response  to  requests  from  churchmen 
in  many  communities  for  the  facts,  a  32-page 
pamphlet,  the  Truth  About  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  was  printed  by  the 
Federal  Council. 


Time  To  Get  Alarmed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  KXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1950 

Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
una^iimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  the  following  editorial  entitled 
•Time  To  Get  Alarmed."  from  the  Daily 
Times  published  in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
June  16,  1950: 

Time  To  Get  Alarmed 

One  of  the  points  which  agitate  the  Ameri- 
can public  these  days  Is  the  bovine  placidity 
with  which  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accept  exposures  of  Communists  and 
other  enemies  of  our  Government  In  strategic 
spots  for  espionage. 

There  are  highly  placed  Government 
cfflclals  who  still  adhere  to  a  belief  In  the 
loyalty  of  Alger  Hiss,  convicted  of  perjury 
and  Indirectly  of  treason.  There  are  others 
who  seek  to  obstruct  public  knowledge  of  the 
smelly  Amerasia  case.  And  now  It  is  revealed 
by  two  Inspecting  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  no  less  than  13,000  aliens 
are  employed  in  our  diplomatic  missions 
overseas. 


Many  of  these  aliens  have  direct  physical 
access  to  offices  wherein  top-secret  documents 
are  filed;  many  who  were  not  thoroughly 
screened  before  employment  are  In  positions 
where  they  are  close  to  classified  secret  mate- 
rial. 

Why  are  such  things  left  for  discovery  by 
Independent  Investigators?  Why  are  they 
not  found  and  eliminated  by  the  heads  of 
affected  departments  themselves? 

We  fear  that  the  answer  lies  In  partisan 
politics.  Any  exposure  anEi  there  have  been 
many — Is  Immediately  denied  or  minimized 
by  the  Government,  as  in  the  Amerasia  case, 
but  no  substantiation  of  the  denial  follows. 
We  are  asked  to  take  such  denials  on  faith — 
and  the  American  confident;  is  fast  running 
out. 

It  IS  high  time,  we  are  corvinced.  that  the 
American  public  demands  lull  and  fearless 
expwsure  of  not  only  the  Communists  and 
aliens  who  Infest  our  Government's  offices, 
but  also  of  the  department  heads  who,  either 
through  Ignorance  or  connl'.-ance.  permitted 
this  breach  in  the  w^all  of  our  national  secur- 
ity. 


Our  Country 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.\SSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  of  Mr.  Basil  Brew- 
er, publisher.  New  Bedforu  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  before  New  Bedford 
Lodge  914.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  on  the 
thirty-eighth  birthday  anniversary  of 
the  lodge.  May  24.  1950: 

Free  Amehica 

In  America,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
one's  country  Is  the  country  of  hisJjlHh  or 
the  country  of  his  adoption. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  town  in 
which  a  citizen  lives  happens  to  be  the  town 
of  his  adoption  or  his  birth. 

In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  true  cltl- 
zens  of  America  It  Is  enough  to  fully  realize 
that  the  town  in  which  one  lives  Is  his  or 
her  own  town,  and  that  our  country  Is  Im 
truth  and  In  fact  our  own— our  very  own — 
country. 

Sitting  with  me  on  the  Merchants  Lim- 
ited train  from  New  York  a  week  or  two 
ago  was  a  gentleman,  writing  a  letter,  aa 
he  waited  for  his  dinner. 

His  was  a  fine  face,  probably,  I  decided. 
someone  to  whom  we  sometimes  refer,  per- 
haps thoughtlessly,  as  a  "foreigner." 

In  a  moment  he  dropped  his  letter  writ- 
ing and  said  with  great  feeling,  "This  won- 
derful country  of  yours,  this  beautiful  shor* 
line,  these  cities,  your  wonderful  factories — 
I  must  talk  to  someone  about  them." 

Then  he  had  In  his  hand  the  picture  of 
her  to  whom  his  letter  was  being  addressed, 
his  wife,  a  beautiful  woman  with  definitely 
classic  Greek  face. 

"I  Just  was  trying  to  describe  to  my  wife 
something  of  what  I  see  and  feel,"  said  my 
friend,  who  was  Just  from  Athens,  here  rep- 
resenting a  newly  established  Greek  com- 
mercial agency. 

His  errand  was  to  try  to  find  a  market 
for  Greek  goods,  to  secure  dollars,  yes,  but 
also  to  establish  closer  relations  with  th« 
Nation  which  he  said,  almost  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  had  "saved  his  country,  not  only 
from  commercial  ruin,  but  from  a  far  worse 
death.  Communist  dictation. 


"Could  you  Americans  only  know  what 
your  aid  has  done  for  us,"  he  said,  **you 
would  never  doubt  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  what  you  have  done. 

"We  have  beaten  the  Communists  on 
every  front;  we  have  won  the  war  against 
communistic  dictatorship,  thanks  to  Amer- 
ica." said  my  handsome  and  grateful  com* 
panion. 

My  mind  went  back  to  my  schoolboy  days. 
I  saw  the  ancient  Greeks  2.500  years  ago  at 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  handful,  de- 
fending with  deathless  valor  the  gateway 
to  their  country  against  the  hordes  of  the 
Persians  under  Xerxes — the  story  every 
schoolboy  knows. 

I  saw  these  same  Greeks  in  our  own  time, 
outnumbered  and  Ill-equipped,  throwing 
back  the  hordes  of  Mussolini  at  lionnlna,  on 
the  Fiorina  Road  and  at  Larisa  as  this  dicta- 
tor tried  to  trample  underloot  this  ancient, 
pround,  and  valorous  people. 

I  seemed  to  see  in  the  handsome  face  of 
my  friend.  In  his  patriotism,  loyalty,  appre- 
ciation, a  true  descendant  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  of  Homer,  and  of  all  the  storied 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here  on  their  troubled  peninsula,  battle- 
ground of  the  centuries,  undefeated  by  the 
fascism  of  Mussolini,  the  nazism  of  Hitler, 
and  by  the  godless  and  soulless  tyranny  of 
the  communism  of  Stalin,  were  a  grateftil 
p^ple  asking  for  our  friendship,  worthy  of 
our  faith  and  trust. 

Call  my  chance  friend  of  the  evening  a 
foreigner? 

Might  as  well  call  foreigners  LaFayette,  or 
Kosciusko,  or  Pulaski,  or  Baron  Steut>en. 
or  any  of  those  kinsmen  who  risked,  and  ia 
seme  Instances,  gave  their  lives  for  our  free- 
dom In  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Fellow  citizens,  fellow  Americans,  who- 
ever fights  the  good  fight  for  freedom,  his 
own  or  another's,  shall  never  be  a  foreigner 
to  America  or  Americans. 

He  hath  kinship  with  ourselves  In  the  only 
thing  that  really  worth  while,  without  wliich 
nothing  else  matters — liberty. 

My  young  friend  then  related  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  communistic  war,  parents 
slain  in  front  of  children,  and  children  in 
frmit  of  parents,  not  armed  soldiers  but  In- 
nocent civilians,  whose  only  crime  was  to  be 
opposed  to  communism. 

He  told  me  there  are  today,  still  held  cmp- 
tlve  in  nearby  Communist  countries,  more 
than  35.000  children  of  Greek  families  whom 
the  Red  Cross  is  trying  to  rehabUiUte  and 
repatriate. 

■Russia  never  will  attack  this  AmerVea,** 
said  my  admiring  and  enthusiastic  friend, 
"because  you  are  too  strong  and  she  knows 
she  could  not  win.  Russia  never  attacks  un- 
less she  Is  certain  she  can  win." 

I  felt  my  pulse  quicken,  my  pride  and  faith 
in  my  country  strengthen.  My  resolve  t>e- 
came  stronger  to  continue  to  fight,  not  only 
for  cur  freedom,  with  which  all  Americans 
agree,  but  also  for  the  basic  principles  which 
have  made  my  country,  your  cotintry,  our 
country,  great. 

Not  greatest  in  military  power  necessarily, 
though  we  are  very  strong;  not  greatest  in 
wealth  and  commerce  necessarily,  though 
tiiat  we  well  may  be;  not  greatest  in  (H'oduc- 
tion  of  mills  and  factories,  thovigh  there  can 
\x  little  doubt  of  tiiat.  But  greatest  In  cour- 
age to  fight  tor  our  Ideals  and  principles,  in- 
telligent enough  to  comprehend  the  sources 
of  our  greatness — and  willing  to  light  and. 
if  necessary,  die  in  defense  of  them  from 
whatever  direction  they  may  be  attacked. 

Yes,  let  our  America  be  great  enough  to 
reach  out  a  mighty  hand  to  broken  and  Com- 
munist-stricken Greece,  asking  nothing  in 
return. 

Let  our  America  be  great  enough  to  reach 
out  a  hand  even  to  former  enemy  countric* 
of  the  late  war,  Italy.  Germany.  Hungary,  and 
the  rest,  asking  no  foot  of  land  and  no 
dollar  of  payment  in  return. 
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Let  no  oQe  ct  m  mistake  himself  or  herself 
that  this  std  is  not  understocd  and  appre- 
ciated m  these  countxles. 

Aid  to  Prance.  IuIt.  western  GenniTiy, 
Greece  IVetherlands,  Bflcrlum.  and  England 
Is  appreciated,  down  to  the  very  children  on 
the  streets  who  gaxe  almost  in  awe  on  visit- 
ing Amerlcatu. 

This  IS  the  testimony  of  a'mist  every 
American  tourut  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  i>eople  of  these  coun- 
tries 

They  hsve  beea  saved  from  starvation  and. 
In  many  Instances,  from  death  by  the  great- 
ness and  conscience  of  America,  yOTor  Amer- 
ica, my  America,  cur  Amrr.ca 

Tes  as  my  Greek  friend  said,  they  have 
been  saved  from  something  worse  than 
death — communUm.  which  attacks  not  only 
the  body  but  the  soul  of  mankind. 

American  aid  In  the  postwar  period  to 
KuK^M  and  Asia  used  and  appropriated  ap- 
pROlmates  $27,000,000,000.  For  this  there 
Is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

And  tn  return  we  ask  nothing,  though 
many  of  these  grateful  people  would  weave 
fiiken  rugs  fur  us  to  walk  on  could  they 
do  so  and  would  we  accept  them  as  an  ex- 
prasstoo  of  their  irratUude. 

Tm.  America,  our  America.  Is  great.  But 
It  la  a  greatness  which  only  dictators  need 
fMtf. 

Our  country  Is  Christian  America,  with 
more  Christian  church  members  than  any 
country  in  the  world,  all  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  !reedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press. 

Our  country.  America,  wants  only  to  live 
la  peace  with  the  peoples  of  every  land — 
wUUcg  to  sacrifice  anythlnc  for  the  cause 
of  peace — except  libeny  itself 

Our  ccuntry.  America,  la  great  enough  to 
face  the  decisions  of  today  with  courage  and 
faith,  whatever  those  decisions  may  be 

I  iu.d  to  my  :  cung  Greek  friend,  '•What 
tremendoxis  tattles  you  fcu^ht  against 
Mussolini  and  the  Italians,  beating  them  at 
every  turn  In  spite  of  their  superior  numbers 
and  arms,  defending  your  sell  after  the  best 
traditions  of  Thermopylae  ' 

For  a  mcraent  he  hardly  could  reply  and 
then  he  said.  'Never  doubt  when  and  if  war 
with  RtiSEta  comes.  Mr  Brewer.  G.-eece  will 
not  fall  America.  Of  that  you  may  be  very 
eertain." 

1  be-ieve  this  to  be  absolutelv  true. 

I  say  to  you.  fellow  Americans.  If  It  l)e- 
comes  necessary  fcs'  tu  to  fight  Stalin,  the 
mos:  i;.::r.i!e  .n.nd  c.niscienceless  tyrant  of 
hist.  r.  .  d  every  sane  person  hopes  It  will 
not  U-    tnls  wa-  will  be  a  Christian  crusade. 

In  this  war  will  join  the  Christians  of 
every  land,  the  lovers  <^f  liberty  of  every  land, 
where\er  rhry  are  able  to  strike  a  blow  or 
nay  a  prayer  for  freedom.  Such  a  crusade 
cannot  fail. 

Eut.  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  and 
•hall  continre  to  do.  cannot  be  done  with- 
out cost  That's  where  you  and  I  come  In. 
That's  where  we  have  to  share  the  loni 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  this  broad 
America  has  a  little  le^s  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  because  we  have  chosen  to  lend 
a  hand  to  stricken  Ei.mpe.  friend  and  foe — 
to  be  our  brother's  keeper. 

Your?  and  mine  Is  the  task  and  privilege 
of  helpinc  to  malrtain  our  .\rr  erica — not 
tJT>c^a^«ted — b^!t  vlth  the  b  «' -  principles, 
wh'ch  have  produced  our  preatnefs.  undis- 
turbed and  Intact  And.  friends,  this  is  not 
•erv  and  It  will  not  be  easy. 

It  requires  not  on'y  work  and  sacrifice  on 
the  pMirt  of  every  one  of  u«>.  but  above  all  it 
requires  vigilant.  Intelligent  study  of  public 
afTalrs 

Neither  communism  nor  Its  precur?or.  so- 
cialism, ever  was  adopted  voluntarily  and 
knowingly  by  any  pwple  In  modern  history. 
Hot  even  In  Russia  ccold  communlHi  have 


been    Instituted   by   a   free   election   <rf   the 
Russian  people. 

Communism  comes  by  two  means  only, 
either  by  military  dictatorship,  or  by  the 
creeping  process  of  socialism,  presented  to 
the  people  as  a  form  of  democracy. 

The  Socialist  route  to  communism  takes  a 
little  lon«:er,  but  accomplishes  Its  purpoaea 
equally  well.  Socialism  destroys  private  en- 
terprlfe  by  destroying  the  possibility  of  gain, 
leaving  only  risk  without  reward. 

Th?  end  re.^ult  is  complete  government 
control.  Communist.  Fascist,  or  Nazi,  among 
which  there  is  but  little  difference  so  far  as 
the  people  are  concerned. 

The  so-called  welfare  state,  with  Its  prom- 
Ues  of  security  for  everyone.  Is  but  a  delusion 
and  a  snare 

Only  a  dishonest  government  or  a  dis- 
honest public  official  would  sucgest  tbat 
Jo'os  can  be  guaranteed  any  more  than  profits 
can  be  guaranteed. 

Of  course,  we  can  cushion  the  shock  of 
unemployment,  and  we  must  do  so — up  to 
the  limit  of  our  resources  and  economy. 

But,  friends  and  citizens,  there  Is  but  obe 
source  of  public  money,  city,  county,  St.ite. 
and  Nation — yoixr  and  my  and  everybody's 
t.  ;<es. 

Your  Government  can  afford  only  what  ycu 
can  afford,  for  ycu  are  footing  the  bill. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  system  on 
which  our  America  is  founded  Is  a  system  of 
Individual  enterprise,  a  capitalistic  system 
if  you  please 

By  our  system  the  man  or  bey  who  owns  a 
cow,  a  horse,  a  car.  heme,  cr  a  truck  is — a 
c:iplta!lst.  He  has  a  stake,  however  small,  tn 
cur  capitalistic  system. 

Last  S-ar.day  we  published  In  our  maga- 
line  Parade  the  story  of  the  Kid  Bankers, 
who  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  have  their  own  bank 
With  assets  of  over  t-J.OCC.OOO.  Total  deposiu 
In  the  Kid  Banks  and  Kid  Bank  ac- 
counts of  a  few  large  cities  amount  to  $30,- 
COCOOO. 

Tne  aitemative  to  the  capitalistic  system, 
so-called,  is  not  socialism,  it  is  communism. 

Hitler  called  nazlsm.  national  socialism. 
Just  as  Stalin  refers  to  Russia  as  a  grcup  of 
Socialist  states. 

Hitler,  at  least  was  more  frank.  As  he  rose 
to  power  he  told  the  German  youth.  "Ycu 
cr.n  h::ve  your  liberty  or  you  can  have  a  Job. 
You  cannot  have  both  your  liberty  and  a 
Job." 

Inexperenced  in  popular  government,  im- 
acqualnted  at  first  hand  with  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  the  German  youth  chose  to  for- 
feit liberty  for  the  promised  job — and  for  a 
war — which  was  not  promised. 

Of  course,  no  true  citizen  tn  this  America. 
If  he  Is  Informed,  wants  either  communism 
or  socialism 

Our  chief  Job  Is  to  see  to  It  that  socialism, 
the  precursor  of  communism.  Is  not  foisted 
u,.Hjn  us  without  our  realizing  It. 

Our  respor^lblUtles  to  our  town  are  but  a 
part  and  parcel  cf  cur  responsibilities  to  our 
country.  Our  town  problems  are  closer  only 
in  perspective. 

With  mrst  of  our  local  cfflclals  we  are 
acquainted:  some  are  neighbors  of  each  of 
us.  They  are  kind  and  personable,  persua- 
sive and  plausible. 

It's  net  easy  to  criticize  them  fairly  and 
Ju-tly. 

Yet,  every  town  offlclal  needs  the  help,  the 
advice,  and  the  criticism  of  every  one  cf  us. 

For  the  Government  of  our  coimtry  is 
but  a  multiple  of  the  government  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  counties,  and  States. 

•'Eternal  vigilance."  said  John  Fhllpot 
Curran,  noted  Irish  statesman,  "is  the  price 
of  liberty";  vigilance  in  choosing  not  only 
honest  bi't  able  men,  vlijtlance  in  seeing 
through  plausible  but  unsound  measures, 
and  p:au. :b:e  but  unsound  means  which  may 
be  Uiied  to  advance  such  mea&uies. 


Watch  the  public  pccketbook  of  your  town 
and  your  country  as  you  would  your  own. 

Beware  of  the  ofHce  seeker,  great  or  small, 
who  solicits  your  vote  by  offering  public 
favors  which  are  In  reality  but  bribes  for 
your  vote. 

Your  common  sense  tells  you  these  must 
be  paid  by  your  own  money  a.s  a  taxpayer. 

Once  and  for  all,  there  can  fce  no  security 
In  other  than  a  solvent  Nation,  State  county, 
or  town. 

Once  and  for  all,  there  can  be  no  liberty, 
permanent  licerty,  except  In  a  solvent  Nation, 
State,  cotmty,  or  tov;n. 

The  use  of  the  words  "capitalist  system" 
as  a  stijcma  is  in  keeping  with  and  of  a  piece 
with  that  other  product  of  Ignorance,  the 
calling  of  people  of  different  nationalities  by 
degrading  ep.thets. 

Neither  beiong  in  cur  town  cr  in  our  free 
America. 

Lndies  and  gentlemen.  I  give  you  a  toast. 
"Our  town  and  our  country,  free,  fair,  pro- 
gressive, solvent,  now  and  forever." 


Bureau  of  Census,  DepartT^ent  of  Com- 
inerce.  Release  of  Jane  9,  1950,  Indi- 
cates Califcmia  Prosperity  and  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KGN.  CLYDE  DCYLE 

OF  cArnroiNiA 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TT.'ES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  unanimous  consent  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent for  your  information  and  guidance 
the  fcUowln.?  brief  release  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  under  date  of  June  9. 
1950,  as  relates  to  my  native  State  of 
California.  Being  many  times  asked  by 
Members  of  this  Congress  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  sales,  retail  receipts,  and 
so  forth,  have  increased  or  decreased  in 
California  in  the  last  several  years.  I 
am  sure  that  the  following  from  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  census  will  give  evei-y 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  the  others 
who  read  it  the  answers  thereto. 

California 

Retail,  wholesale,  and  service  establish- 
ments located  In  California  showed  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  In  dollar  volume  of  trade 
from  1939  to  1048  according  to  preliminary 
figures  from  the  1948  census  of  business  re- 
leased today  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Retail  sales  In  the  State  durlne  1948  ag- 
gregated $10,980,000,000.  an  Increase  of  244 
percent  over  the  $3,187,800,000  sales  in  1939. 
when  the  preceding  census  of  biisiness  was 
taken.  Wholesale  saies  volume  in  the  State 
showed  a  243  percent  rise  over  the  same 
period,  reaching  a  total  of  $13,165,300,000  tn 
1948  as  compared  with  $3,840,100  OCO  In  1939. 
The  service  trades  Included  tn  the  census  of 
bu.'lness  reported  receipts  totaling  $839.- 
400,000  in  1948  compared  with  $276,200,000 
In  1939.  Hotel  receipts  moved  from  $79.- 
800.000  In  1939  to  $191,900,000  In  1948. 
Amusement  businesses  In  the  State  recorded 
receipts  of  $243,300,000  In  1948  compared  with 
$1C0.800.0CO  in  1939. 

Employment  In  the  State  also  rose  over 
the  9-year  period  between  1939  and  1948  for 
tt  trades  covered  by  the  censtis  of  buslncM. 
E-.ail-trad«    establishments    reported    C33,- 
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559  paid  employees  for  the  workweek  ended 
nearest  November  15,  1948.  Of  these,  448- 
341  worked  the  full  week,  and  the  remainder 
part  of  the  week.  The  comparable  total 
and  full  workweek  figtires  for  1939  were 
341,295  and  273,196.  Wholesale-trade  estab- 
lishments reported  a  total  of  209.199  full- 
and  part-week  employees  for  the  week  of 
November  15,  1948.  compared  with  138.096 
for  the  same  week  In  1939.  For  the  selected 
service  trades,  November  15.  1948.  paid  em- 
ployees numbered  108. .''96;  the  comparable 
figure  for  1939,  adjusted  for  change  In  scope 
between  the  two  censuses,  was  77.625. 

These  preliminary  figures  have  been  com- 
piled from  similar  relea^jes  being  made  avail- 
able for  each  county  in  California.  Final 
figures,  superseding  the  preliminary  data 
for  Caiiforula.  will  be  Included  In  a  State 
bulletin  to  be  Issued  In  several  months. 
Similar  data  will  be  made  available  in  pre- 
liminary and  final  form  for  each  of  the 
States. 

A  single  copy  of  the  preliminary  release  for 
the  State  of  California  as  well  as  an  order 
blank  for  other  area  releases  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 


Ready  To  Serve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI-ITATrVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  proud  to  include  herewith  a  telegram 
which  I  received  today  from  Battery  B, 
Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Field  Artillery 
Battalion.  Forty-fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Illinois  National  Guard.  Belleville, 
m..  expressing  readiness  for  duty  in  the 
event  of  need  in  the  present  emergency: 

Bellevtlue.  III.,  July  12,  1950. 
Hon    Melvin  Price. 

Congressman  from  Illinots,  Congress: 
Sir:  Battery  B,  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Forty-fourth  Infan- 
try Division,  Illinois  National  Guard,  Belle- 
ville, El .  ready  for  duty  with  75  enlisted  men 
and  4  officers. 

Cakl  E   Hirth. 
Captain,  Field  Artillery.  Commanding. 


Smearing  Is  Evil,  but  Whitewashing  of 
Reds  Is  Worst 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  mich:g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr;  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
i^?eaker,  under  the  above  caption  th« 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  13.  1950. 
carries  an  editorial  which,  with  certain 
names  deleted  because  of  the  rules  of  th« 
House,  reads  as  follows: 

SMEARING  Is  Evil,  bijt  Whitew.\shing  of 
Reds  Is  W'orse 

8ome  people  are  still  ecstatic  about  the 
performance  of  the  seven  restive  Republican 


•  •  •.  headed  by  •  •  •.  who  last 
month  issued  a  declaration  about  the  evils 
of  'smear  tactics"  in  the  course  of  congres- 
sional Investigations.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  communism  was  evil,  but  that  It  was 
equally  evil  to  embarrass  innocent  people  by 
Investigating  it  too  ruthlessly.  The  implica- 
tion was  that  •  •  •,  who  has  been  de- 
nouncing all  sorts  of  people  as  spies,  h.id 
libeled  more  innocent  people  than  he  haul 
e.Nposed  guilty  ones. 

In  the  abstract  all  this  is  sound  enough, 
and  we  agree  that  •  •  •  made  irrespon- 
sible accusations,  and  his  colleagues  did  right 
to  rebuke  him.  But  If  we  are  talking  about 
congressional  committees,  who  is  damaged 
by  being  asked  a  few  impolite  questions? 
Was  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  harmed  beyor.d 
repair  when  some  smart-aleck  placed  a  cir- 
cus midget  on  his  knee  in  the  course  of  a 
congressional  inquiry?  Did  the  late  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo  never  recover  from  the 
rough  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Teapot  Dome  probers?  Or,  to  come 
down  to  the  present  hubbub.  Isn't  It  true 
that  the  Tydings  subcommittee  was  rougher 
with  witnesses  who  objected  to  Commu- 
nists In  the  Government  than  with  those 
wiiose  record  was  questioned?  Will  there  be 
equal  solicitude  for  the  businessmen  shoved 
around  by  Representative  Buch.anan  s  lobby- 
ing committee? 

The  Joy  in  the  Truman  coterie  over  the 
performance  of  the  seven  Republicans  that 
repented  shotild  have  been  the  tip-off  to  the 

•  •  •  group — known  in  coarse  circles  as 
the  soft  underbelly  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  administration's  approval  suggested  that 
It  would  be  all  rlgh.  to  kiss  off  as  a  smear 
the  notion  that  there  might  be  a  Communist 
apparatus.  If  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Truman  regime  in  tolerating  Communists 
could  be  turned  Intc  a  to-do-over  "McCar- 
thylsm."  what  could  be  sweeter?     Of  course, 

•  •  •  made  this  confusion  inevitable,  but 
we  hate   to  see  Republicans  fooled   by  it. 

If  the  seven  sensitive  Senators  want 
something  to  get  mad  about,  why  not  work 
on  the  Administration's  refusal  to  produce 
the  information  which  alone  can  make  it  pos- 
sible to  tell  whether  *  •  •  is  practicing 
"McCarthyism  "  or  really  has  something?  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  Hiss  case',  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  when  it  had  got  its 
hands  on  the  first  Installment  of  Whitta- 
ker  Chambers'  evidence,  gave  out  a  state- 
ment that  It  was  about  to  drop  the  Hi.ss- 
Chambers  case  "for  lack  of  evidence."  If 
Mr.  Chambers  had  not  kept  some  additional 
e.'vhibits  in  that  memorable  pumpkin,  this 
effort  to  suppress  the  truth  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  Amerasia  case,  the  Department  of 
Justice  periormed  In  almost  the  same  way. 
First,  its  Mr.  Mclnerney  denied  that  there 
were  any  documents  worth  mentioning. 
Then,  faced  with  the  facts,  he  indulged  In  a 
lot  of  double-talk  about  how  memorandums, 
n  ports  and  other  items  were  not  documents 
as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Senators  would  do  well  to  be  as  disturbed 
over  concealment  of  the  truth  as  over  pos- 
sibly unfair  "smears." 

The  real  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  some 
people  have  been  "smeared  "  as  that  others, 
who  ought  to  be  exposed,  have  been  carefully 
protected  by  the  Administration.     Even  the 

•  •  •  subcommittee  did  iu  best  to  con- 
fine the  "smearing"  to  those  who  made  ac- 
cusations against  the  Communists,  and  to 
ignore  what  they  had  to  say.  It  got  so  bad 
that  one  FBI  agent  wrote  to  •  •  •  to 
complain  at  the  supercilious  treatment  he 
had  received  on  acount  of  his  efforts  to  tell 
the  commute  what  he  knew  about  Com- 
munists spying. 

None  of  this  seems  to  have  concerned  th« 
seven  soul-searching  Senators  very  deeply. 
We  do  wish  they  had  put  first  things  a  littl* 
closer  to   first. 


Address  Deliyered  by  Former  President 
Herbert  HooTer  at  Emporia,  Kaas^  od 
the  Occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Me- 
morial in  Honor  of  William  Allen  White 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day evening,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  delivered  a  very  splendid  address 
at  Emporia.  Kans.  The  address  was  at 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  contribut- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  community  in 
honor  of  their  beloved  friend,  a  distin- 
guished Kansan.  a  great  American,  Wil- 
liam Allen  White. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  ceremonies  attended  by  crowds  of 
people  who  gathered  from  the  commu- 
nity and  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  White 
and  to  hear  the  address  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
It  is  an  honor  to  include  Mr.  Hoover's 
address  in  the  Record.     It  follows: 

World  Peace  and  the  United  Nationb 

Smce  your  invitation  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion  in  honor  of  William  Allen 
White,  a  momentous  and  sad  trial  has  come 
to  our  country.  An  attack  has  been  made 
on  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  loyal  American  will  support  the 
President. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  speak  upon  some  of  the 
problems  of  lasting  peace,  together  with  Mr. 
White's  relations  to  them. 

pa:?t  I 

Tke  character  and  service  of  Mr.  White 

But  first  let  me  say  something  of  the  llf« 
and  character  of  Mr.  White.  All  of  his  adult 
life  he  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  this 
town.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  powerful 
leader  of  American  thought  and  of  things 
of  the  spirit. 

To  refresh  my  m.emory.  I  have  gone 
through  the  flies  of  hundreds  of  communi- 
cations between  us  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  revive  again  our  comradeship  in 
many  common  causes.  They  bring  to  life 
again  the  sparkle  cf  his  expression  and  his 
wit,  the  breadth  of  his  outlook  on  our  coun- 
try, his  keen  insight  into  the  forces  moving 
in  the  world,  and  the  depth  of  his  devotion 
to  America  and  to  ail  mankind.  They  reflect 
his  unflagging  devotion  to  his  friends  which 
was  io  much  a  part  of  his  character  and 
spirit.  They  prove  his  rare  abUity  to  appraise 
forces  and  clarify  confusions.  And  every 
page  raises  again  the  sense  of  personal  loss 
at  his  passing  and  the  loss  to  his  country  of 
his  superlative  mind  and  character. 

William  Allen  White  was  an  unvarnished 
nineteenth  century  liberal — something  far 
different  from  those  who  wo'ald  travel  under 
that  cloak  today.  His  was  a  never-ceasing 
gospel  of  personal  liberty.  He  was  opposed 
to  every  governmental  encroachment  U}X)n 
It.  He  opposed  every  domination  of  free 
men,  whether  by  bu.siness,  labor,  farmers,  or 
by  group  action  anywhere,  or  at  any  time. 
For  half  a  century  his  was  the  great  voice 
of  the  Midwest  which  still  clung  to  buUding 
progress  through  freedom  of  men's  minds 
and  spirits. 

But  above  all.  these  files  constantly  reflect 
his  efforts  for  peace  for  our  country  and  for 
the  world. 
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The  Paris  Peace  Conftrenc* 

We  were  U^gether  «:  the  heart-breaking 
pe«cem;iklng  at  Vers&liles.  We  grieved  over 
Its  poUtKAi  aetUemenLs.  At  that  time  also. 
we  each  '.n  his  own  field,  had  to  deal  wltli 
the  bloody  ns«  of  communism  In  the  w .^rld. 
Iia  bornoie  philosophy  and  its  portents  to 
mankind  were  large  in  our  mmds  even  then. 

7"je  League  of  Jiationa 
Mia  Versallle*.  I  Joined  with  Mr.  White 
In  urgtug  Aaavlcan  entry  into  the  League  of 
Natloiis.  Ue  remained  constant  to  that  pur- 
pose Ions  after  America  had  relegated  it  to 
the  Never-Never  Land.  He  stuck  to  the 
ideal  of  international  organization  to  pre- 
ser\e  peace  as  a  CTeat  moral  and  spiritual 
necessity  i'  civilization  were  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  hoped  the  League  could  be 
freed  of  Its  chains  and  In  the  end  serve  its 
great  piirpoae. 

OwosiXion    to   America    foinijig    in    the 
Second  World  War 

Again,  when  the  Second  World  War  cast 
Its  dread  shadow  over  the  earth,  he  and  I, 
until  Pearl  Harbor,  were  opposed  to  Amer- 
ica joining  in  that  war.  W^en  war  came 
we  both  gave  undevlatlng  support  to  our 
Government.  Mr  White  was  no  isolationist. 
He  was  not  only  devoted  to  world  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  peace  but  he  did  much  to 
•ecure  aid  in  materials  for  Britain  so  that 
Hitler  should  not  triumph. 

We  were  stiffly  challenged  in  that  great 
prewar  debate.  But  he  never  lost  confidence 
that  the  Judgment  of  futia-e  generations 
would  be  in  our  favor. 

That  debate  had  many  facets,  one  of  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  today's  problems. 
That  occasion  arose  with  the  proposed 
•trange  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Communist  Russia  at  the  time  of  Hitlers 
attack  on  Stalin  In  June  1941  Mr.  White 
and  I  ooth  protested  against  that  alliance. 
We  stated  that  the  British  were  then  re- 
lieved of  danger  of  defeat  because  cf  the 
diversion  of  Hitlers  armies  We  said  the 
result  of  our  Joining  with  Russia  would  be 
to  expand  communism  and  diminish  liberty 
In  the  world.  The  record  Is  clear  that  we 
both  foresaw  the  only  hope  of  peace  to  the 
free  world  was  the  mutual  exhaustion  of 
these  two  dreadful  despotisms. 

We  aereed  that  when  the  day  came  that 
they  were  sufflciently  exhausted  to  listen  to 
the  military,  economic,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  United  States — at  that  moment,  and 
at  that  moment  only,  could  the  United 
States  promote  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

M^iny  other  Americans  held  similar  vle'«-s 
President  Truman,  then  a  Senator,  on  June 
23.  1941.  expressed  somewhat  these  ideas 

Confirmation  r>f  the  tightness  of  that  p<:si- 
tlon  has  already  been  the  verdict  of  many 
masters  of  history.  Seldom  has  advice  in 
war  been  so  quickly  Justified  by  the  develop- 
ment of  world  events.  With  that  wrong 
turning,  the  United  States  waa  to  prove 
powerless  to  bring  lasting  peace. 

PAST    n 

Th.e  pretent  cnaia 

The  questions  arise  In  every  Americana 
m;nd.  "Can  lasting  peace  come  to  this 
world?"  Are  we  forever  to  be  diverted,  from 
the  high  purposes  or  civiiizaiion.  to  supp-jri 
huge  armies  jind  sticriflce  our  sons? 

I  prdy  huurly  that  we  m.ty  not  aguln 
be  invclved  in  another  general  ti^.  There 
la  seme  comXurt  In  the  laci  that  a  g<>ueral 
»ar  must  have  an  atuinable  end  that  can  be 
strategically  possible.  There  U  no  general 
milltarT  victory  sUaiegically  poaaible  for  the 
Kremlin. 

But  the  men  In  th^  Kremlin  are  not  al- 
ways sane  men.  At  the  moment,  they  are 
making  a  tiy-on  t.  u  ■  the  limits  of  ap- 
4X.i»«u.tiit  i^a  Ic  itLi   u;e  s^;id:xfity  of  the 


non-Communist  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.     We    must    meet    that    test. 

PAET    m 

Some  appraisals 

It  is  vital  to  our  future  that,  without  petty 
criticism,  we  appraise  objectively  these  forces 
and  some  lessons  from  the  past. 

Today  as  I  advance  toward  the  end  of  my 
life  span,  after  35  years  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  war.  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  did  I  not  speak  out  on  these  questions. 
The   international   purposes   of  commumgrn 

Today  there  is  but  one  enemy  of  peace  in 
the  world.  We  should  coldly  examine  this 
great  malignant  force.  It  is  only  about  30 
years  since  Lenin,  Its  leader,  repeatedly  and 
publicly  confirmed  its  philosophy.  Its  Ideas 
and  methods  in  Lntematlonal  relations.  On 
one  occuion,  Lenin  said: 

"As  long  as  capitalism  remains  we  cannot 
live  In  peace.  In  the  end  one  or  the  other 
will  triumph — a  funeral  requiem  will  be 
sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over  world 
capitalism." 

Again  he  said: 

"We  have  to  use  any  rtise,  dodges,  tricks. 
canning,  unlawful  method,  concealment,  and 
veiling  of  the  truth." 

And  again: 

"The  basic  rule  is  to  exploit  conflicting 
Interests     •     •     •    to  dodge  and  maneuver." 

And  again: 

"Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people." 

That  does  not  sound  like  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

Lest  anyone  think  Stalin  and  his  Politburo 
are  reformed  men.  I  may  remind  you  of  the 
repeated  oaths  at  Lenlns  tomb  to  carry  out 
every  word  of  that  gospel.  And,  indeed,  you 
may  find  the  expansion  of  these  evil  ideas 
in  their  writings  and  their  resolutions  down 
to  this  day. 

Those  who  dismiss  these  statements  as 
merely  the  heat  cf  revolution  or  In  blind 
hope  they  have  been  abandoned  should  re- 
view step-by-step  the  actions  of  these  men 
over  the  last  11  years.  The  men  of  the 
Kremlin  have  In  so  short  a  time  violated 
over  35  solemnly  signed  treaties.  They  have 
subjected  a  dozen  nations  and  600  COO.OCO 
human  beings  in  these  nations  to  slavery. 
Their  persecution  of  all  religious  leaders  has 
never  ceased  to  this  day.  Except  to  the  blind, 
there  stands  out  the  cunning  dodges,  tricks, 
unlawful  methods,  and  veiling  of  the  truth 
by  which  the  allied  leaders  were  fooled  at 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  And  I  could 
also  remind  you  th.'it  today  there  are  unend- 
ing fifth  columns  in  every  nation.  I  could 
reC'te  that  at  times  they  have  even  pene- 
trated Into  the  high  ranks  In  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. I  could  review  the  convictions  of 
Hiss,  Coplon.  and  Fuchs:  Gold's  confession; 
the  Canadian  spy  case;  the  repeated  Jail 
sentences  of  American  Communists  for  ct^n- 
splracy  against  us.  Today,  Red  Russia 
threatens  the  world  with  greater  armies 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

But  wnat  more  confirmation  do  we  need 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin  s  philosophy  and  method 
than  the  events  of  the  past  15  days? 

This  Is  the  force  with  which  we  now  have 
to  deal. 

Two   wars 

We  should  also  coldly  reexamine  our  ex- 
perience from  having  fought  two  gigantic 
wars  at  fearful  cost  In  resources  and  In  lives. 
The  vaior  of  our  men  won  great  battles. 
But  wfc  have  won  no  lasting  peace  How- 
ever, from  these  sacrifices  we  can  deduce 
some  vital  truths. 

1  sui.'gest  to  you  a  fundamental  truism. 
War  is  justified  only  as  an  instrument  for  a 
specific  coiwecjuence.  That  consequence  lor 
America  was  lasting  peace.  In  four  direc- 
tions we  strayed  from  that  major  objective 

First.  Both  wars  proved  that  we  cannot 
cha.nge  ideas  in  the  mind^  ol  men  and  races 


with  machine  guns  or  battleships.  Our  pur- 
poses were  confused  in  both  wars  by  crusades 
with  glorious  phrases  about  the  personal  free- 
dom of  man.  Ideas  in  nations  are  rooted  In 
their  racial  history,  their  very  mores. 
Ideological  wars  are  no  more  capable  of  set- 
tling anything  than  the  thou.sand  years  of 
crusades  and  religious  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Such  wars  have  no  ending  and  no 
victory.  The  way  of  life  of  a  people  must 
come  from  within;  it  cannot  be  compelled 
from  without. 

Whatever  the  present  event.s  may  bring, 
I  suggest  we  never  again  enter  upon  such 
crusades.  If  the  Communist  states  like  their 
slave  Ideology,  we  should  engage  In  no  loss 
oi  .\mencan  lives  to  free  them  from  It.  Com- 
munism IS  a  force  of  evil.  It  contains  within 
It-self  the  germs  which  will  In  time  destroy  it. 

We  should  say,  "Our  concern  is  only  that 
you  keep  your  armed  men  within  your  own 
borders.  As  to  your  fifth  columns,  our  Jails 
are  our  peace  device  " 

Second.  Our  second  departure  from  our 
major  purpose  w;is  concentration  on  'winning 
military  battles.  Winning  battles  which  do 
not  drive  to  the  major  purpose  of  lasting 
peace  are  battles  lost. 

In  support  of  these  views,  may  I  quote  to- 
days  greatest  of  American  military  writers, 
Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times' 
staff,  who  In  a  recent  book  says, 

"The  United  States  has  fought  wars  dif- 
ferently from  other  peoples.  We  have  fought 
for  the  Immediate  victory,  not  for  the  ulti- 
mate peace  •  •  •  We  have  had  no  •  •  • 
well  deflned  political  objective  to  chart  our 
military  action. 

We  fought  to  win — period.  We  did  not 
remember  that  wars  are  merely  an  extension 
of  politics  by  other  means     •     •     •" 

The  alliance  with  Stalin  in  1941,  to  which 
I  referred,  is  a  profound  example. 

I  will  not  elaborate  but  I  recommend  that 
you  read  Mr   Baldwins  little  bock. 

IT  we  should  be  forced — and  I  pray  not— 
to  engage  in  general  war,  our  military  strate- 
gy must  be  held  to  our  single  major  purpose, 
which  Is  lasting  peace. 

Third,  in  our  political  settlements  after 
both  wars,  we  departed  from  our  true  path 
and  left  many  nations  in  such  a  plight  as 
to  become  the  prey  of  others.  We  yielded 
to  the  spirits  of  greedy  imperialism  in  other 
nations  and  of  vindlctlveness  and  revenge. 

We  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  of  still  an- 
other war. 

Fourth.  Truly.  In  both  wars  we  realized 
that  lasting  peace  could  come  only  from  sup- 
pression of  aggression  and  from  disarma- 
ment. The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  were  set  up  In  that  hope. 
The  tragedy  of  the  League  was  that  It  was 
turned  Into  an  Instrument  to  protect  Im- 
perial spoils  of  war.  The  tragedy  of  the 
United  Nations  was  that  it  turned  Into  an 
Insuument  to  protect  Red  Imperialism. 

PABT    IV 

The  making  of  lasting  peace 
During  1<>4J  .\nd  1943.  alter  America  was 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Mr.  White.  Hugh 
Gibson,  and  I  Joined  la  urging  thiit  when  the 
shooting  stopped  the  world  must  try  again 
to  build  a  new  and  effective  organization  to 
preserve  peace.  Perhaps  vainly,  we  believed, 
we  could  distill  from  world  experience  some 
lessons  on  how  it  should  he  done. 

Prom  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years, 
including  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles, we  said  to  obtain  lasting  peace  that 
P'jlitlcal  peace  with  the  enemy  states  must 
be  made  nrst;  that  a  period  ox  two  or  three 
years  shouiJ  elapse  for  emotions  to  cool  and 
thought  to  ripen.  We  stated  the  principles 
for  political  settlements  from  which,  when 
mens  passions  had  abated,  the  dragons 
teeth  could  not  spring  again.  We  asserted 
that  tile  attitude  of  great  nations,  including 
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Communist  Russia,  must  become  clear  before 
an  adequate  world  organization  could  be 
built. 

The  United  Nations 

But  the  United  Nations  was  handicapped 
by  being  launched  into  a  morass  where  there 
was  no  peace  to  preserve. 

Still  more  tragic  Is  that  for  5  years  the 
United  Nations  has  with  the  Kremlin's  gospel 
been  made  an  instrument  tr,  provoke  fear 
and  hate  among  and  within  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  purpose  of  Soviet  Russia  Is 
not  to  carry  out  the  four  times  repeated 
pledge  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  nations  and  peace 
on  earth. 

Forty-two  times  Soviet  Russia  has  used  its 
veto  to  thwart  important  efforts  toward 
peace.  The  Kremlin  representatives  have 
denied  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
to  nine  antl-Communlst  nations.  Thirty- 
four  times  they  have  walked  out  of  meetings 
In  an  effort  to  coerce  the  members  Into  ac- 
cepting Communist  China  into  Its  very  seat 
of  power — tlie  Security  Council — which 
would  further  communize  the  organization 
and  give  another  veto  to  Russia. 

Yet.  if  we  survey  the  world,  we  find  that 
although  one-third  of  the  people  on  earth 
have  been  subdued  to  communism,  there 
still  remain  60  non-Communist  nations,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  earth. 
who  yet  cling  to  belief  In  God  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  nations. 

PART  V 

The  way  out 

Today  our  hopes  of  lasting  peace  lie  In 
a  new  direction  of  national  policies.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  reorganize  the  United  Nations. 

Two  months  ago.  In  an  address  to  the 
newspaper  publishers,  I  stated  that  our 
problem  was  to  mobilize  the  economic,  moral, 
and  spiritual  strength  of  these  60  non-Com- 
munist peoples  for  lasting  peace.  I  sufj- 
gested  that  the  UN  stop  appeasement  and 
Soviet  domination.  I  proposed  if  that 
agency  was  to  function  In  Its  task  of  lasting 
peace  it  must  be  reorganized  without  the 
Communist.s  in  It.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  was  steadily  being  saddled 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  defending 
the  Independence  of  nations.  I  stated  that 
thus  the  United  States  would  be  part  of  a 
phalanx,  and  not  become  a  single  spear. 

Two  months  ago  It  looked  as  though  it 
m.ghi  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  would 
realize  this  Inevitable  necessity.  At  that 
time  the  officials  of  the  UN  and  our  State 
Department  unanimously  and  loudly  de- 
nounced my  proposal.  I  will  not,  on  this 
occasion,  pursue  that  point. 

Today,  the  mobilization  of  non-C::)mmu- 
nist  nations  free  from  Russian  domination 
Is  slowly  unfolding.  The  Security  Council 
has  called  upon  Its  members  to  Join  In  re- 
pelling the  aggression  against  Korea.  Some 
42  members  have  given  that  call  their  moral 
support.  Three  other  nations  have  so  tar 
Joined  with  us  In  the  military  measures  of 
that  task  We  shall  soon  know  how  much 
the  world  is  prepared  to  meet  this  issue. 

The  non-Communist  world  Is  now  faced 
with  three  possible  courses  if  It  would  have 
peace : 

Shall  it  go  to  war  to  wipe  communism 
from  the  face  of  the  earth?  I  have  stated 
that  my  answer  Is   "No." 

Should  we  return  to  the  Illusion  that  the 
Kremlin  has  changed  Its  gospel  and  will 
work  for  world  peace  through  the  United 
Nations?     That  would  seem  futile. 

Shall  we  try  to  build  the  United  Nations 
s<  as  to  confine  communism  to  the  peoples 
already  enslaved,  estop  military  aggression 
and  trust  to  time  for  this  evU  to  abate?  My 
answer  is  "Yes." 


Alternatively  we  must  crawl  Into  isolation 
and  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone. 
That  would  be  less  than  a  secure  peace. 

The  answers  to  these  question,  however, 
may  not  be  in  our  hands. 

While  our  purpose  must  be  to  isolate  this 
malignant  force,  we  might  even  say  to  the 
Kremlin: 

"When  you  have  proved  that  your  purpose 
is  peace  and  that  you  have  abandoned  the 
purpose  of  aggression  and  hate,  we  would  he 
glad  to  have  you  stop  your  walk-out  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  never  again  may  you 
have  power  to  thwart  the  march  of  peace." 
ClanflcatiGn  of  national  policies 

But  beyond  all  immediate  action,  if  we  are 
to  take  part  in  bringing  lasting  peace  to  the 
world,  we  and  the  United  Nations  must  have 
clarification  of  thinking  and  determination 
of  purpose.  We  cannot  successfully  cope  with 
present  world  problems  or  secure  a  lasting 
per.ce  without  consistent  and  clearly  defined 
policies  and  objectives  which  we  are  prepared 
to  support  and  defend.  Military  strength  is 
no  substitute  for  sound  policy. 

I  give  you  an  example.  Over  a  century 
ago  our  country  announced  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. We  never  flinched  from  Its  support. 
The  world  knew  what  we  meant  and  few  have 
ever  tried  to  breach  It.  It  has  contributed 
to  peace  throughout  all  these  years. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at 
this  time.  You  might  get  an  idea  of  what 
I  mean  by  reading  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  cf  the  Book 
cf  Genesis. 

In  the  meantime,  may  I  recall  to  you  a  sen- 
tence of  mine  which  had  wide  distribution 
in  a  former  time  of  trial. 

"Pray  hard,  work  hard,  sleep  hard,  and 
play  hard.  Do  It  courageously  and  cheer- 
fully.    We  have  a  cause  to  win." 

I  believe  that,  were  William  Allen  White 
among  us  today,  he  would  not  speak  very 
differently — but  he  would  have  said  all  this 
■with  a  grace  and  skill  and  gentleness  for 
those  were  the  gifts  that  the  good  Lord  gave 
to  him  at  birth  and  which  he  always  used 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
w  hich  were  referred  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion reports,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  gi-eater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  which  is  presenting  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  27  today  for  your  con- 
sideration, may  I  preface  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  by  stating  that  I  am  un- 
alterably and  unequivocally  opposed  to 
socialized  medicine. 

I  make  this  statement  because  sev- 
eral of  the  speakers  preceding  me  said 
their  reason  for  opposing  thi  reorgan- 
ization plan  is  that  it  will  result  in  the 
socialization  of  medicine.  In  giving  this 
reason,  I  submit  they  have  not  offered 
one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate such  a  finding. 


If  they  had  attended  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  plan,  and  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the  allega- 
tions made  here  on  the  floor  could  not 
be  justified  from  the  facts  presented  by 
the  repi'esentative  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  association  most 
prominent  in  the  fight  against  socialized 
medicine  in  this  country.  Their  repre- 
sentative was  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  In  his  five- 
page  statement,  settini,'  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  American  Medical  Association 
opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
27.  he  did  not  indicate,  at  any  time,  di- 
rect fear  it  would  lead  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. In  fact,  the  phrase  socialized 
medicine  was  hardly  mentioned.  He 
gave  this  reason  for  the  opposition  of 
the  association  and  I  quote : 

If  this  plan  ( meaning  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  271  becomes  effective.  I  fear  that  the 
separation  of  health  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  single  agency  or  department 
will  be  postponed  for  a  long  time.  If  not 
permanently. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentiemen. 
the  American  Medical  Association's  prin- 
cipal concern  was  that  it  might  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Health  with  cabinet  status,  for  the  di- 
rector. 

May  I  quote  further  from  the  record  of 
the  hearing,  at  that  point,  when  Dr. 
Bauer  was  being  questioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Hardt  ] : 

Mr.  Hardy.  Doctor,  you  have  spoken  of  the 
d  ngers  of  commingluig  all  of  these  functions 
in  one  agency.  Ls  it  the  feeling  cf  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  this  com- 
mingling of  functions  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  will  have  a  tendency  toward  so- 
cialized medicine? 

Dr.  Baueh.  Weil  I  do  not  think  that  Is  tht 
principal  objection. 

If  this  plan  is  supposed  to  produce 
socialized  medicine,  then  we  have  so- 
cialized medicine  existing  within  the 
Federal  Sectmty  Agency  today,  because 
in  that  agency  we  already  have  the  di- 
visions of  health,  education,  and  social 
security.  Their  functions  will  not  be 
changed  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  and  cannot  be  changed  without 
statutory  authority. 

In  other  words.  Congress  would  have 
to  pass  laws  to  change  their  particular 
f  unction.s  or  responsibilities.  Under  this 
plan,  their  status  in  no  way  changes;  it 
merely  enlarges  the  importance  of 
health,  education,  and  social  security  by 
giving  the  airector  elevation  to  the 
cabinet.  Thus  efiabling  its  director  to 
be  a  member  of  the  President's  oScial 
family  which  would  result  in  improving 
coordination  of  top-level  governmental 
planning,  direction,  and  control.  By 
this  method,  the  President  would  be  able, 
in  Cabinet  meetings,  to  receive  reports 
first  hand  on  all  major  elements  com- 
prising our  national  economy,  including 
health,  education,  and  security.  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  secretary  would  have 
the  advantage  of  contact  with  other 
cabinet  members  for  the  receiving  and 
dispensing  of  counsel  and  information 
for    cooperative    planning    and    policy. 
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^This  particular  reon:amzation  will  re- 
dound to  improve  effl'-iency  and  service, 
unify  direction  and  reduction  of  costs  to 
Government  by  elimination  of  conflicts 
*     In  pro£rram:ne. 

Such  procedure  has  been  retaeatedly 
recommended  by  various  joint  commit- 
tees and  commissions,  and  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  since  1923. 
They  have  all  agreed  that  the  s<x:ial-se- 
curity  asencies.  whicii  deal  with  health, 
education,  and  social  security  should 
have  Cabinet  status,  because  they  are 
just  as  important  to  our  economy  as 
Labor,  Ainnculture.  Treasury.  Interior. 
Post  OiTice  Departments,  and  the  others 
that  now  enjoy  such  ranic. 

Consistent  with  the  Recrsar.izaticn 
Plan  Act  Itself,  this  proposal  neither  pro- 
vides for  anv  new  program  nor  enlarges 
the  existing  program  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  laws  now  on  our  statutory  bocks. 

Prom  the  evidence  presented  to  our 
committee,  and  study  I  have  made.  I  am 
convinced  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  result  in  greater  eflBciency  and 
economy  and.  therefore.  I  urge  you  to 
support  its  passage. 


Lower  NoisAocc  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

CF  Nf.V   Yc:.x 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
sert the  attached  article  in  the  Con- 
CREssic!«AL  Record  entitled  "Lower  Nui- 
sance Ta.xes."  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Daily  Times,  published  at  Maniai- 
onecJt.  N.  Y..  June  24.  1950: 

Lown  Nthsanci  Taxzs 

It  Is  now  fairly  well  decided  that  emer- 
gency or  wartime  Federal  excise  taxes  which 
have  continued  ior  5  years  after  the  shootir? 
■topped  will  be  minimized.  A^eement  has 
been  reached  at  Washington  whereby  these 
taxes  which  affect  individuals  so  IntunateiV 
will  be  lowered  or  eliminated  altogether. 
while  this  revenue  loss  will  be  offset  by  higher 
c<.)rporaUon  taxes  of  which  the  general  pub- 
lic IS  not  so  well  aware. 

There  will  be.  in  addition,  an  attempt  to 
recoup  some  of  the  lost  revenue  tlirough 
closing  existing  loopholes  in  the  tax  collec- 
tion procedure. 

So.  the  20-p?rcent  tax  on  Jewelry,  fu.'^s. 
luggage,  toilet  arucles,  will  be  cut  In  half: 
en  handbags,  wallets,  key  cases,  kits  ai;d 
baes.  lower-priced  timepieces,  baby  oils, 
powderi,  lotions,  barber  and  beauty  shop 
supplies — the  taxes  on  these  will  be  dropped 
•l-o'.jether. 

The  20-percenl  tax  on  theater  and  moTle 
adin.j>s:cus  will  be  cut  In  half,  while  the 
same  tax  on  cabarets  will  be  reduced  to  15 
percant.  taxcrs  on  telephone  calls  and  tele- 
graph messages  wUl  be  reduced;  and  so  wlil 
taxea  on  chewing  tobacco,  snuff.  clRars.  and 
medicinal  whiskey;  also  eliminated  will  be 
taxes  on  baby- bottle  warmers,  beaiinx  pads, 
and  band  irons,  toasters,  and  kitchen  device^i. 

It  sounds  good,  doesn  t  It? 

The  slack  will  be  taken  up  by  heavier  cor- 
pi^rutun  taxation,  which  vnil  be  ^...^ea  on. 


Inevitably,  to  consumers.  But  these  won't 
know  about  it  since  such  taxes  are  hidden. 
.\ltoeether.  It  is  about  as  srvxxl  a  tax  bill 
as  ct;uld  be  expected  in  an  election  vop.r. 
especially  from  an  administration  which 
m-asxires  almost  everything  by  the  yard- 
stick of  votes. 


Medical 


Care     Famished     by     Private 
Practice  of  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  f  >.  1950 

Mr  M.^RTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  America.  Physicians  and 
Surceons  held  a  national  essay  contest 
on  the  subject.  Why  the  Private  Practice 
of  Medicine  Furnishes  This  Country- With 
the  Finest  Medical  Care.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  Miss  Theima  Sipo.  of  Oak- 
land. Pa.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  essay  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccro, 
as  follc^-s: 

Why  ths  Pxivati  PaAcricx  or  Midtcine 
Fx"«NisH£S  This  Codntxy  With  the  FtNisx 
Medical  Cask 

(By  MUs  Theima  Slpe.  Oakland.  Pa  ) 
Comparisons  between  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  offered  by  private  practice  In  Amer- 
ica and  that  provided  by  the  socialized  sys- 
tems of  ether  countries,  as  well  as  the  status 
of  health  among  American  people  indicate 
that  the  private  practice  of  medicine  does 
furnish  this  country  with  the  finest  medical 
care.  In  spite  of  varying  climates,  mixed 
races,  and  a  highly  inaustriallzed  civilization, 
American  people  do  enjoy  health  unequaled 
by  any  other  people  m  the  world  today. 

During  the  last  half  century  alone,  tradi- 
tional medical  practice  and  research  have 
increased  our  life  expectancy  by  19  years. 
Unatifled  Individual  Initiative  has  brought 
about  control  or  prevention  of  diabetes,  per- 
nicious anemia,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  ve- 
nereal diseases,  tubercultisis.  and  meningitis. 
Compare  these  achievements  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  preceding  20  centuries. 
Daring  that  whole  period  the  average  llle 
span  was  Increased  only  19  years.  Since 
then,  traditional  medical  practice  has  made 
great  progress.  But  Oscar  R  Ewing.  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  asserts  that  "ov  r 
3C0.C00  people  die  whom  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  save  "  This  is  not  true. 
WhUe  many  people  do  die  needlessly,  their 
own  Indifferent  neglect  is  often  the  cause. 
The  medical  profession  cannot  be  '  eld  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  individuals  who 
refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  a  doctor's  care. 
Our  American  system  may  net  be  perfect,  but 
It  is  certainly  progressive.  And  unless  hin- 
dered by  Government  controls,  private  prac- 
tice wUl  continue  to  lengthen  life,  to  improve 
general  health,  and  to  eliminate  preventable 
deaths. 

This  private  practice  of  medicine  safe- 
guards the  inalienable  rights  of  American 
people.  The  right  to  chcxTse  any  doctor  he 
desires  Increases  an  Individuals  tru.n  and 
conffdence  in  his  physician.  And  how  often 
•uch  tnjEt  has  helped  a  patient  toward  bet- 
ter mental  as  well  as  physical  health.     That 


the  family  doctor  has  not  disappeared  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  all  Income  brackets 
will  testify.  Thus,  private  practice  not  only 
encourages  friendship  between  a  practitioner 
and  hla  clients,  but  It  also  permits  tlie  doctor. 
In  many  cases,  to  be  familiar  with  the  medi- 
cal history  of  his  patient's  family.  Fre- 
quently, such  knowledge  Is  Inva  uable  In 
preventing  complications  during  :.u  illness 
or  operation.  When  an  individual  chooaea 
his  own  doctor  and  pays  his  doctor  bill  from 
his  own  pocket  or  through  voluntary  prepay- 
ment plans,  he  will  not  accept  infeiior  medi- 
cal care.  But  if  the  state  flnan(  es  treat- 
ment, the  quality  of  care  iiecomes  lecondary 
to  quantity.  The  best  Insuranc!  against 
such  degenerated  medical  treatment  is  the 
democratic  right  of  free  enterprise.  Com- 
petition among  private  practitioners  results 
In  a  higher  quality  of  medical  ca:e  for  the 
patient.  Since  the  doctor  is  not  si.  bservlent 
to  nonprofessional  bureaucrats,  w  lo  would 
burden  him  with  time  consuml  :g  paper 
work  and  Inflnite  red  tape,  he  may  ievote  all 
his  energy  and  ability  to  treating  the  sick. 
In  accordance  with  the  Hlppocn.tlc  oath, 
private  practice  guarantees  a  client  complete 
privacy:  "And  whataoever  I  shall  s<%  or  hear 
In  the  course  of  my  prolesslon  in  aiy  inte  •- 
course  with  men,  if  it  be  what  shoi  Id  not  be 
published  abroad.  I  will  never  dl'/ulge.  hold- 
ing such  things  to  be  holy  secrets  "  Under 
private  practice  a  third  party  does  not  review 
written  records  of  the  client's  me  ileal  his- 
tory, as  Government-controlled  pi  ins  advo- 
cate, for  the  doctor  has  always  bel  eved  thla 
privacy  an  Inalienable  rlcht.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all.  private  medical  prac  .ice  is  the 
epitome  of  democracy.  "Natiouali:  ed  medi- 
cine will  be  followed  by  nationalized 
industry.  •  •  •  We  must  be  constantly 
mindful  with  David  Hume,  that  libe.ty  of  any 
kind  is  seldom  lust  all  at  once." 

But  opponents  to  private  practice  claim 
this  type  of  care  Is  ttxj  expensive  for  most 
people  to  flnance.  The  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  ability  to  pay.  but  the  will 
to  pay.  Let  us  look  at  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  average  American  as  computed  in  June 
1944.  by  tiic  United  States  Depar;ment  of 
Commerce.  The  bill  per  capita  1 3r  liquor 
was  $39;  for  the  upkeep  of  cars.  J25;  for 
tobacco.  $18;  and  for  medical  care — f8. 
Nevertheless,  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pcy.  voluntary  prepayment  plans  aie  a  solu- 
tion. At  present  over  32,000.000  people  are 
protected  by  84  Blue  Cross  plans  a  one,  and 
the  number  is  constantly  mcreising.  A 
highly  satisfactory  plan  providing  70  davs 
hospitalization  covers  100,000  empioyees  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  their  de  )endents. 
Under  a  contract  with  Blue  Cross,  half  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  company  and  lh<  remain- 
ing $2.95  per  month  is  paid  by  the  t  mployee. 
Iu.5Urance  such  as  this  can  be  extended  to 
other  groups  of  people. 

To  provide  wider  protection  for  i  greater 
numljer  of  people,  to  maintain  these  high 
standards  of  private  medical  practics,  and  to 
protect  these  privileges  of  American  citizens, 
the  American  Medic  1  Association  has  taken 
an  interest  in  legislation.  For  the  i  rst  time 
in  its  102-year  history,  the  organization  has 
levied  dues  of  $25  a  year  on  its  members  to 
flnance  a  program  that  would  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  American  medlclm  .  Real- 
izing our  present  system  has  much  loom  for 
imp'-cvement,  but  that  flawless  med  cal  care 
for  all  cannot  be  legislated  and  cannot  be 
produced  overnight,  the  association  re- 
sponded to  the  pleas  of  the  "middl ;  of  the 
road  '  dor  tors  who  wanted  their  duns  to  be 
used  to  develop  an  adequate  AMA  ilan  lor 
Improvement  medical  care.  The  !>rogram 
of  the  American  Medical  Assoclatli  n  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  and  PublU  Health 
was  the  result.  Following  are  the  pr)vlslor.3 
of  thla  plan: 
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1.  The  establishment  of  an  Independent 
health  department  of  Cabinet  status  with  a 
physician  in  charge. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation  to  encourage  medical  research. 

3.  Extension  of  voluntary  medical  and  hoe- 
pllal  insurance. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  medical  care  au- 
thority in  each  State  to  receive  and  spend 
funds  according  to  the  wishes  of  consumers 
and  distributors  of  medical  care. 

5.  Extension  of  hospital  facilities. 

6.  More  and  better  local  public  health 
units. 

7.  Establishment  of  mental  health  clinics 
and  protection  against  charlatans. 

8.  Public  health  education  to  be  offered 
by  AMA  State  and  county  societies. 

9.  Support  of  the  Commission  of  Chronic 
Illness  for  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

10.  Protection  of  veterans'  medical  rights. 

11.  Cooperation  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  continuation  of  the  Council  of 
Industrial   Health   to   reduce   accidents. 

12.  Encouragement  of  local  and  private 
funds  for  medical  education. 

This  program  concludes  by  expressing  op- 
position to  any  plan  of  federally  controlled, 
compulsory  medical  care  paid  for  by  payroll 
taxation.  Here  the  AMA  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  Improving  the  medical  care 
of  the  healthiest  people  in  the  world  by 
keeping  that  system  In  practice  which  has 
made  us  so  healthy:  and  preparing  to  in- 
crease quantity  ol  services  without  cutting 
down  quality. 

In    all   countries   where   government-con- 
trolled  medicine   has  been   introduced,   the 
resulting    Inferior    quality    of    medical    care 
proves  another  reason  for  preserving  our  own 
system  of   private   practice.     The   extremely 
inferior    grade    of    Sovletized    medicines    in 
Russia  may  be  Judged  by  an  article  appearing 
in    the    August    1949    issue    of    Sovetskaya 
Medltsina,    a    restricted    magazine    not    in- 
tended for  foreigners.     Speaking  of  medicine 
for   the   masses,  not  for   the   party   elite,   it 
states:  "According  to  data  of  the  Mytishora 
Hospital,  Moscow,  during  1946,  the  percent- 
age   of    mistakes    in    certain    departments 
amounted    to    50    to    75    percent     •     •     *. 
The  picture  Is  similar  in  other  cities."     Do 
the  Russian  people  benefit  in  any  way?    Vice 
Commissar  Parrin  says.  "Where  only  5  per- 
cent enjoyed  good  medicine  before.  100  per- 
cent now  get  some  kind  of  medicine.     Our 
only  requirement  for  a  doctor  Is  the  desire." 
In  Great  Britain,  while  standards  of  medical 
practice  have  decidedly  fallen,  expenses  have 
risen.     The    estimated    cost    of    health    and 
dental    service    for    the    first    9    months    of 
socialized  medicine  was  150.000  000  pounds. 
The    actual    cost    was    2C8,CO0.O0O    pounds. 
While   2.0C0.000  pounds  were  estimated   for 
ophthalmic  services,  the  cost  was  12.900.000 
pounds.     The  cost   of  pharmaceutical   serv- 
ices exceeded  the  original  estimate  by  4,000.- 
000  pounds.     Patients  choose  their  own  doc- 
tor in  Britain,  and  he  gets  18  shillings  ( S3  60) 
a  year  for  each  patient  on  his  list  whether 
he"  sees  that  patient  20  times  or  not  at  all. 
To   make  a   llvln?  the  medical   practitioner 
must  accept  4.000  patients  on  his  list.     Can 
his  medical  attention  be  anything  but  poor? 
Samuel  Gompera'  statement  in  1916  to  "Look 
over  all  the  world  where  you  will   and  see 
those    governments    where    the    features    of 
compulsorv    benevolence    have    been    estab- 
lished, and  you  will  find  the  initiative  taken 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people'  's  only  too 
true  in  Britain.     But  since  Mr.  Attlee  plans 
to  socialize  everything,  he  has  only  followed 
Lenlns  advice  that  "Medicine  is  the  keystone 
In   the   arch   of   the   socialized   scclety."     If 
you  give  men  their  "bread  and  circus  games," 
gradually  yeu  can  rob  them- of  all  liberty. 

Through  the  centuries  democratic  govern- 
ment and  fine  medical  care  have  grown  side 
by  side.     We  cannot  su-ler  both  to  be  de- 


stroyed In  a  single  step.  Only  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  upholds  our  Inalienable 
rights  and  provides  us  with  the  finest  medical 
care. 


A  Call  To  ReTitalize  the  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  editorial  entitled  'A  Call  To 
Revitalize  the  GOP."  which  appeared  in 
the  July  10  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  which  conveys  most  effectively 
the  purpose  of  those  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  R?publican  advance  as 
expressed  in  their  declaration  of  Repub- 
lican principles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July  10. 
19501 
A  Cau-  To  REvrrALizE  the  GOP 
The  Declaration  of  Republican  Principles 
put  forth  last  week  by  a  progressive  group 
calling  itself  the  Republican  Advance  has 
gone  over  like  a  lead  balloon,  so  far  as  the 
Old  Guard  is  concerned.  Doubtless  the 
framers  of  this  ringing  call  to  the  Republi- 
cans to  rediscover  and  reaccent  the  positive 
forces  in  their  tradition  expected  that  reac- 
tion. But  they  have  nevertheless  produced  a 
siginificant  manifesto — one  that  conceivably 
could  so  excite  the  people  as  to  lead  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  political  erfi. 

The  declaration  has  the  ent  .lusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  a  handful  of  progressive  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  some  30  Members  of  the 
Hous-.  We  dare  say  it  will  win  new  adher- 
ents among  the  party  rank  and  file  every  day, 
as  more  people  become  fami.iar  with  its 
contents. 

It  is  a  rather  wordy  document  and  doesn't 
purport  to  offer  a  specific  party  program. 
What  it  does  do.  with  rare  candor  and  per- 
suasiveness, is  proclaim  that  there  is  a 
modern  alternative  to  the  omnipotent 
state,  that  the  people  can  attain  their  social 
goals  without  enslaving  themselves  to  au 
ever-growing  central  government,  and  that 
Republicans,  drawing  on  their  own  best  tra- 
ditions, have  the  makings  ol  such  a  program 
and  can  provide  the  leadership  to  make  it 
click. 

The  fundamental  Issue  the  Republican 
Advance  draws  with  the  Democrats  concerns 
the  means  of  .ichieving  such  cammon  goals 
as  a  reasonable  security  lor  old  ige,  adequate 
medical  caie  available  for  all,  insurance 
against  unemployment,  etc.  The  Democrats, 
this  statement  charges,  have  faced  all  these 
challenges  for  17  years  and  have  produced 
only  one  solution — the  unlimited  extension  of 
governmental  control  of  the  people.  Progres- 
sive Republicans,  it  declares,  can  and  must 
develop  new  mei.ns  of  achieving  these  goals 
without  enslaving  the  people.  It  then  spells 
out  a  general  approach  to  each  of  the  many 
challenges  confronting  the  Nation— an  ap- 
proach that  would  reverse  the  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  trend  to  make  the  Government  re- 
sponsible for  everything,  and  return  the  pri- 
mary initiative  and  responsibility  to  the 
individual. 


It  Is  the  individual,  these  Republicans  In- 
sist, whom  the  New  Deal  attitude  would  sub- 
merge in  an  anonymous  mass,  and  It  Is  the 
Republican  t.isk  to  restore  his  place  in  a 
country  that  la  dedicated  to  the  Individual 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. By  accepting  that  challenge,  they  as- 
sert, a  revitalized  republicanism  can  open  up 
a  whole  new  vista  of  freedom:  The  vista  of 
a  society  based  upon  the  mutual,  voluntary 
efforts  of  free  individuals,  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  their  Government,  to  pursue  those 
social  goals  that  have  become  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  declaration  specifically  declines  to  pro- 
pose a  detailed  legislative  program;  its  aim,' 
rather,  is  to  set  forth  a  fundamental  point 
of  view,  which  has  its  roots  In  historical  Re- 
publican policies,  and  which  we  believe  to  l>e 
capable  of  Inspiring  the  American  people  to 
new  achievements.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, the  statement  gets  remarkably  specific. 
With  reference  to  an  over-all  fiscal  policy,  for 
Instance.  It  declares  that  ttie  GOP  should 
reiterate  its  historic  stand  for  a  sound  dollar, 
flatly  reject  the  Democratic  resort  to  Infla- 
tion, and  Insist  upon  a  balanced  budget  In 
relatively  prosperous  times,  even  If  that 
means  foregoing  expenditures  that  would 
otherwise  be  socially  desirable. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  reference 
to  Its  approach  to  a  farm  policy,  a  labor  pol- 
icy, a  foreign  policy,  etc.,  but  in  each  instance 
it  takes  fundamental  Issue  with  the  New  Deal 
and  proposes  a  course  of  action  that  not  only 
reaccents  Uidlvidual  freedom  and  responai- 
billty  but  Is  wholly  In  tune  with  the  com- 
plexities of  this  modern  era. 

This  is  a  statement  that  thoughtful  Re- 
publicans should  read  and  ponder — an  ap- 
proach that  is  not  too  far  short  of  the  adjec- 
tives Senator  Ives  tised  In  describing  It:  "Cre- 
ative, dynamic,  inspiring."  It  rei^esents  the 
kind  of  thinking  of  which  Republicans  have 
had  need  if  they  would  restore  their  position 
as  the  majority  party  In  tomorrow's  America. 


Race  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  i».  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Mebane.  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  which  appeared  in  the  Letters  to 
the  Editor  pape  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  13. 1950,  entitled  "FEPC 
Danger."  This  article  evinces  so  much 
better  understanding  of  race  relations 
than  manifest  by  so  many  people  who 
write  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FEPC    Dangeb 
(By  F.  H.  Mebane) 

This  letter  Is  written  as  the  result  of  an 
article  by  Drew  Pearson,  Capturing  the 
South,  in  your  issue  of  July  10. 

If  the  result  of  the  primary  election  In 
North  Carolina  was  due  to  FEPC  or  any 
other  8i>ecial  legislation  attempted  for  th« 
Negro,  it  U  to  be  resetted.  I  base  thla  con- 
clusion on  the  fact  that  North  Carolina,  my 
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bomr  8tat«.  U  on*  of  th*  mo«t  liberal  South- 
ern States  and  gives  lis  Nevro  clUzena  the 
opportx:nlty  to  perform  unhampered,  any 
of  the  akllls  t^.e)•  are  prepared  to  perform. 
During  the  more  th.an  20  years  I  was  em- 
ployed there  In  the  Negro  schools.  I  never 
beard  of  any  m<tss  eOort  to  prevent  the 
race  from  rising  to  the  highest  leve;  pos- 
sible for  it  to  reach.  It  was  encouraged  in 
this  effort  by  leaders  who  realize  that  the 
strength  cf  the  commonwealth  can  be  In- 
creased only  by  building  up  each  separate 
part. 

I  may  Invite  the  criticism  of  my  people 
by  saying  this,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  out- 
side legislation  can  aid  or  Improve  the  con- 
dition cf  the  Negro  In  North  Carolina.  I 
feel  th.**!  It  will  tend  to  produce  friction 
where  there  is  now  peace  and  satisfaction. 


Alaska  Fattest  Growinf  United  States 
Entity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHE] 

OF    WAbHINCTOJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^T.MTVES 

Monday.  June  26/1950 

Mr.  MITCHEtX.  Mr/speaker.  with 
open  conflict  in  Korea,  idded  attention 
has  been  directed  to  defense,  economic, 
and  political  problems  existing  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

Fergus  Hoffman.  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer staff  writer,  is  recognized  na- 
tionally as  an  authority  on  Alaska.  He 
has  traveled  over  much  of  this  area 
which  extends  to  within  only  3  miles  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  In  an  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
he  gave  Congress  the  benefit  of  hi5  first- 
hand observations.  The  following  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  he  is 
publishing  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
geacer  on  what  is  hapijening  in  Alaska: 

Alaska  Fastest  Gro»-i!»c  UMmn  Statxs 
Entttt — AifCHORACK  Gkabs  Favooid  Spot 
IK  SrT» 

(What  goes  on  In  Alaska?  Do  we  have  our 
guard  up  In  that  vital  flrst-llne  of  defense? 
What  do  the  people  'hmk  there  and  what 
are  they  doing?  With  the  Korea  crisis  and  Its 
threat  of  plunging  the  world  Into  another 
global  conflict  these  questions  are  being 
asked  by  many  anxious  Post-Intell!«encer 
readers  these  days.  To  answer  them.  Fergus 
Hcflman.  Pcst-lntelllgencer  staff  writer  who 
Is  Intimately  acquainted  with  our  northern 
out}.x>8t.  which  Juts  to  wlihin  3  miles  of  the 
U  8  S.  R.  recently  completed  an  extensive 
Journey  through  Alaska.  He  tcHs  you  what 
he  has  learned  m  a  bcrles  of  Interesting  and 
Informative  articles  of  which  this  Is  the 
first.) 

(By   Fergus   Hoffman) 
(First  of  a  serle?) 

Alaska,  suffering  slightly  from  growing 
pains  but  fully  ready  for  the  adulthood  of 
Its  own  State  government,  today  is  t^e  fastest 
growing  political  entity  under  the  Ameri- 
can sun. 

And  Anchorage,  by  tar  Its  larzest  city,  ap- 
parently has  grabbed  the  favored  spot  In  the 
Alaskan  sun.  Slums  which  have  drawn  f\re 
In  the  Hai^  of  Congress  and  local  politics 
which  keep  municipal  affairs  In  constant 
turmoil  don't  tell  the  whole  story  ol  the 
THTltory's   biggest,   boomlngcat   town. 

Ttiere  Is  a  brlpht  side  to  Anchorage,  key 
of  the  ncrtblard  s  military  dOnses.  It  is 
evidenced  la  the  i.cw.  mtdcrn  iChooU,  mush- 


roomed In  the  past  3  years.  It  shows  In 
the  high  requirements  for  teachers — a  mas- 
ter s  degree  Is  almost  prerequisite  for  high- 
echool  teachers. 

.\nd  although  Anchorage  children  prob. 
ably  will  have  to  attend  classes  next  fall 
on  a  split-shift  basis,  due  to  continued 
crowding  of  the  city,  plans  for  more  new 
schools  are  aft  ot. 

A  new  apartment  house  Is  almost  com- 
pleted, financed  through  Federal  support, 
and  others  are  planned.  One.  If  It  reaches 
Its  contemplated  14  stories,  will  be  Alaska's 
only  skyscraper. 

Anchorage  is  a  planned  city  which  outgrew 
Its  plans.  Its  first  orderly  plats  were  laid 
out  In  1915  to  provide  a  community  for  the 
new  Alaskans  arriving  to  staff  the  yards 
and  shops  of  the  then-buUdlng  Alaska  Rail- 
road. The  town  boomed  briefly  during  World 
War  I,  subsided  to  small  but  steady  activity 
In  the  peace  years,  and  burst  at  the  seams 
when  World  War  II  struck  home. 

Nearby  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  make  Anchorage  far  more  than 
a  railroad  town.  Anchorage  subsists  chiefly 
on  military  money,  but  because  of  Its  criti- 
cal location  In  the  world  of  strategists,  -An- 
chorage probably  will  continue  to  grow  for 
many  years.  It  lies  on  the  North  Pacific  air 
routes  to  Asia  and  Is  the  heart  of  any  pro- 
jected air  action  to  or  from  Alaska.  Uncle 
Sam  has  decided  to  make  Alaska's  defense 
permanent,  and  this  means  permanent  eco- 
nomic security  for  Anchorage. 

The  big  problem  for  the  military,  and  thus 
for  civilians.  Is  housing.  Anchorage  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  place  where  a  tourist  agency 
would  telephone  the  nearby  fort  and  try  to 
rent  rooms  In  the  basement  of  the  general's 
house  for  vacationing  visitors,  but  It  hap- 
pened the  other  day  In  Anchorat^e. 

Lack  of  understanding  In  the  distant  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  the  principal  reason 
that  progress  along  the  Alaskan  housing 
front  Is  so  pitifully  slow.  Although  there 
has  been  a  constant  traffic  of  delegations 
from  Alaska  and  committees  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  .  the  truth  Is  that  the  Nation's  de- 
fense mills  are  grinding  perilously  slow  In 
the  North.     Housing  Is  the  handicap. 

The  military  cannot  provide  enough  hous- 
ing for  Its  unmarried  enlisted  men.  let  alone 
those  with  famlUea.  and  overburdened  An- 
chorage can't  help  much.  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson  has  repeatedly  described 
Alaska  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  strategic 
spots,  but  still  the  Territory  suffers  from 
slow  motion  In  fast-moving  times. 

Now,  with  the  Korean  situation  bringing 
the  plight  of  Alaska  sharply  Into  focus,  some 
way  miist  be  found  to  speed  up  hotising 
construction  there.  Until  the  cold  war 
warmed  up.  progress  on  the  housing  front 
was  at  least  "hopeful  " 

Since  October  1947.  when  Lt.  Oen.  Nathan 
Twining  assumed  charste  of  northern  de- 
fense as  comm.inder  In  chief  of  Ala.'^ka.  mil- 
lions of  d(  liars  have  been  pumped  Into  new 
construction.  About  SIOO.OCO.OOO  has  been 
spent;  rontracts  are  now  being  let  for  $127.- 
000.000  more,  and  Congress  has  authorized 
another  $99,000,000  for  the  1951  fiscal  year. 


The  Civil-Rifht$  Prob'em 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  14  i  legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 
the  Appendix  to  the  Reco^^o  an  article 


by  David  Lawrence  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  13.  1950.  oi  the 

civil-rights  problem. 

This  presents  very  clearly  the  r-verse 
effect  which  results  from  the  efforts  of 
extremists  to  force  compulsory  hgisla- 
tion.  We  are  making  great  pr:gres3 
throughout  the  whole  country,  inc  uding 
the  Sovth.  in  dealing  with  our  race  rela- 
tions if  only  the  impatient  souls  would 
permit  these  processes  to  continue 
which  would  eventuate  in  the  'sroper 
solution  of  the  whole  race  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ctvil-Richts   Problem    Dxalt  Sevoie    Blow 

by     extrtmtsts'     acts south     carolina 

Primakt  Third  in  Which  Negeo  Istux  H.va 

Be£n  Raises 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  extremists — so  frequently  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  very  cause  they  are  cham- 
pioning— have  made  a  mess  of  the  clvi.-rlghti 
problem. 

Today  the  advance  of  the  Negro  tf  ward  a 
better  deal  In  the  economic  life  of  America 
has  been  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  thc«e  who 
Insist  on  a  Federal  law  to  regulate  hiring 
and  employment  practices. 

The  latest  contest  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries— In  which  Senator  Johnston  de- 
feated Gov.  Strom  Thurmond  for  the  United 
States  Senate  nomination  In  South  Caro- 
lina—Is  the  third  In  which  the  Negro  Issue 
has  been  raised  In  the  South.  Emphasis  on 
this  led  to  the  defeat  of  Senators  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  and  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  for 
renomlnatlon.  Senator  Johnston's  victory 
was  due  to  his  claims  on  the  stump  that  he 
was  less  Inclined  toward  the  Negro  side  of 
the  areument  than  his  rival.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Johnston  pointed  with  scorn  to  the  fact 
that  Governor  Thurmond,  though  a  Dtxle- 
crat,  had  appointed  a  Negro  to  a  medical 
board. 

This  very  week,  also,  th  the  Senate,  the 
proponents  of  a  Federal  law  with  compulsion 
In  it  on  the  subject  of  hiring  have  tried 
without  success  to  get  the  measure  to  a 
vote.  The  move  toward  cloture  to  cut  off 
debate  has  now  been  defeated  twice  in  tbla 
session. 

LIBERAL   EJTORTS   RETARDED 

Whjre  does  all  this  leave  the  Negro,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South'?  It  Is  evident  that 
the  sincere  effort  of  liberals  In  the  South  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Negro  have  been  re- 
tarded and  restralued  by  extremists  in  the 
North,  For  years  various  Negro  leaders  In 
the  South  have  felt  ihey  were  being  used  aa 
a  political  football.  They  have  not  been 
fooled  by  the  talk  of  antlpoU  ttu  and  anti- 
lynchlng  laws.  They  have  felt  that  the  poli- 
ticians were  merely  exploiting  the  l&>ue  and 
that  any  improvement  or  real  chan;;e  in  con- 
ditions would  have  to  be  worked  out 
with  southern  people  and  not  by  force  U  it 
were  to  be  at  ail  effective.  Tbe  mere  passage 
of  a  law.  they  have  recognized,  would  not 
help  toward  noudi>>crlmination  any  more 
than  the  enactment  cf  the  prohibition  law 
changed  drinking  habits  of  long  standing. 

Tlie  Republicans  In  the  North  have  sup- 
ported the  civll-rlghts  crusade,  though  many 
of  them  have  conceded  privately  It  was  a 
phany  Issue  and  that  it  was  do.-.e  solely  to 
offset  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  capture 
the  Negro  vote  In  the  populous  areas  of  the 
North. 

The  acid  test  of  sincerity  on  civil  rlshti 
coujes  *hen  Democrats  as  well  as  Republ'.- 
cans  in  Congrpss  turn  their  ejes  away  from 
Fe.!eral  laws  to  punish  man  picketing  and 
the  use  cf  violence  In  labor  disputes — the 
alibi  being  offered  that  this  Is  a  matter  for 
State  power.  However,  everyone  knows  the 
same  :■  ^lltlcal  Influences  affect  State  au- 
thentic; and  local  jjollce  chiefs  and   make 
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them  wary  about  protecting  the  civil  rights 
of  nonunion  workers  or  union  employees 
who  want  to  cross  a  plcKet  line. 

HARDENING   OF   LINES 

In  spite  cf  the  fact  that  the  civll-rlghts 
issue,  as  manipulated  by  the  politicians,  has 
caused  a  hardening  of  lines,  the  climate  cf 
thought  In  the  S^uth  on  the  problem  Is 
changing  constantly  toward  more  and  more 
recognition  of  the  economic  rights  and  op- 
pcrtunitles  of  the  Negroes. 

The  biggest  mistake  was  made  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  v?hen  It  rejected  the  re- 
cent proposal  of  Representative  Brcoks 
Hats.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and  others  who 
joined  with  him.  This  would  hava  created 
a  council  or  commission  to  help  advise  with 
employers  and  employees  so  as  to  help 
broaden  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes.  It 
would  not  have  been  compulsory  but  would 
have  been  educational  and  advisory.  It 
would  have  carried  the  prestige  of  Federal 
policy  and  yet  would  not  have  required  com- 
pliance except  on  a  voluntary  ba.-jis. 

Many  scuthem  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  voted  for  the  Hays  plan  as  a  sim- 
ple way  out  of  the  deadlock  on  civil  rights. 
With  administration  backing,  It  would  have 
gone  through  Congress. 

But  the  extremists  among  the  Negro  lead- 
ers vetoed  the  project.  With  them,  as  usual. 
it's  all  or  nothina:.  The  administration 
played  bali  with  the  extremists,  believing 
they  represented  the  largest  number  of  votes 
In  the  North  and  turned  down  the  proposal. 
Thus  is  progress  retarded  by  the  very  friends 
of  a  cause  which  both  parties  perhaps  like  to 
keep  shve  because  It  means  votes  for  them 
and  a  ciian-:e  to  exploit  the  voters. 


The  Flag  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
R.  W.  Frazier.  professor  of  government 
and  history  of  Southeastern  College,  of 
Durant.  Okla..  June  14.  1950: 

The  flag,  a  common  Teutonic  word  In  this 
ecnse — but  apparently  first  recorded  In  Eng- 
lish—a  piece  of  bunting  or  similar  mate- 
rial—admitting of  various  shapes  and  colors, 
and  waved  In  the  wind  from  a  staff  or  cord 
tot  use  m  display  as  a  standard,  ensign,  or 

signal. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples who  left  the  earliest  traces  of  clvUiza- 
tlon.  the  records  of  the  forms  of  objects  used 
a?  ensigns  are  to  be  found  frequently  from 
their  carvings  and  paintings,  supplemented 
by  ancient  writers.     It  appears  that  several 
companies  of  the  Egyptian  army  had  their 
own     particular    standards.     These    objects 
were  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  devotion.     Likewise,  sa- 
cred  animals    boats,   emblems,   or   figures — 
a    tablet    bearing    a    kings    name — fan    and 
feathered — shaped   symbols — were  raised  on 
a  staff  as  standards,  and  the  office  of  bear- 
ing  them   was   looked   upon    as   one   of   pe- 
culiar  privilege   and   great   honor.     We   find 
a  custom  of  similarity  among  the  sculptures 
unearthed  at  Nineveh,  only  two  different  de- 
signs of  standards  were  observed — banners, 
standards,  and  ensigns  are  frequently  men- 
tioned   in    the    Bible.     'Every    man    of    the 
children   of   Israel   shall  pitch   by   hia  own 


standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's 
house"  (Numbers  11:  2).  "Who  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners." 

The  Persians  bore  an  eagle  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  lance — and  the  sun — as  their  di- 
vinity— was  also  upon  their  standards  which 
appear  to  have  been  formed  of  some  textile, 
and  wer?  guarded  by  the  bravest  men  of  the 
army. 

The  Carlon  soldier  who  slew  Cyrus,  the 
brother  of  Artaxerxes.  was  allowed  the  honor 
of  carrying  a  golden  cock  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  It  being  the  custom  of  Carlons  to  wear 
ttat  bird  as  a  crest  on  their  helmets. 

The  North  American  Indians  earned  poles 
fl;dged  with  feathers  from  the  wings  of 
ecgles.  The  Greeks  bore  a  piece  of  armor 
u.x>n  a  spear.  Tht  Athenians,  the  olive  and 
the  owl.  while  Rome  became  the  heir  of 
Grecian  culture  and  Grecian  civilization  in 
her  evolution  to  power  and  dominate,  she 
had  many  emblems;  according  to  Pliny  it 
was  SJarius  who.  In  his  second  consulship,  or- 
dained that  the  Roman  legions  should  only 
have  the  eagle  for  their  standard  emblem. 

Thus  have  been  the  customs,  both  sacred 
and  military,  through  the  centuries  that  em- 
blems and  standards  of  identifications  rep- 
resenting the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  exemplifying  the  Ideologies,  emo- 
tions, exaltations,  and  devotions  to  superi- 
ority cf  rulershlp. 

Now.  as  to  the  background  of  cur  national 
emblem  and  origin  of  Its  colors,  we  go  to  the 
national  background  of  the  English  banner 
for  centuries. 

Those  who  founded  this  Nation  of  ours, 
through  their  aspirations,  struggles,  sacri- 
fices, and  achievements,  made  and  handed 
down  to  us  a  great  country  with  a  great 
flag,  symhpllzing  Ideals  and  institutions 
which.  In  the  short  span  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  have  made  the  United  States  the  fore- 
most nation  in  greatness  and  power,  wealth 
and  Influence,  of  all  the  world. 

In  order  to  understand  properly  the  his- 
tory of  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Its  ori- 
gin and  evolution.  It  Is  necessary  to  know 
about  the  principal  flags  of  ether  countries 
which  have  influenced  Its  design.  Especially 
should  we  be  familiar  with  the  development 
of  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  which,  no  doubt, 
had  greater  influence  on  the  design  of  the 
United  States  national  emblem  than  any 
ether  flag. 

One  of  the  earliest  flags  of  Great  Britain 
to  have  a  possible  Influence  on  the  fla.g  of 
the  United  States  was  the  Cross  of  St.  An- 
drew. From  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Scotland's 
patron  saint,  had  been  the  national  stand- 
ard of  that  country.  It  was  a  white  diagonal 
cross  on  a  blue  field,  thus  containing  two 
of  the  colors  of  our  present  flag.  The  Cross 
of  St.  Andrew  was  brought  to  America  by 
the  Scots  during  their  early  explorations  and 
settlements  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  time  of 
the  English  settlements  at  Plymouth,  Mass.. 
and  Jamestown.  Va. 

Another  early  flag  of  Great  Britain  of  in- 
terest to  us  is  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  field.  It  was  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  Ed- 
ward I  of  England  became  so  Interested  In 
the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  that 
he  adopted  the  Cross  of  St.  George  as  the  flag 
of  England.  This  flag  was  first  unfurled  In 
ITorth  America  In  1497,  by  John  Cabot,  who 
probably  landed  on  tbe  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. 

In  1606.  James  VI  of  Scotland,  who  3  years 
before  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
as  James  I.  decreed  that  the  crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  be  united  on  one 
field  to  typify  the  linking  of  the  destinies  d 
the  two  countries.  Tbe  com^blnatlon  of  these 
two  crosses  brought  together  the  colors  of 
red.  white,  and  blue,  which  almost  two  cen- 


turies later  tjecame  our  national  colors.  In 
time  the  new  flag  of  James  I.  became  known 
as  the  Union  Jack,  the  word  "Jack"  being 
derived  from  Jacques,  the  French  word  for 
James.  The  flag  was  also  known  aa  the 
Grand  Union  flag  and  the  King's  colors.  It 
was  the  flag  under  which  England  colonized 
America  and  for  a  long  time  was  used  by  the 
colonists.  It  flew  from  the  mainmasts  cf  tbe 
Constant  which  brought  the  English  set- 
tlers to  Jamestown  in  1607.  and  of  tbe 
Mayfiotcer  which  brought  the  Pllgrlma  to 
Plymouth  In  1620.  while  the  Cross  of  St. 
George  was  displayed  from  the  foremasts  of 
these  vessels. 

In  1707  a  flag  consisting  of  a  red  field  and 
the  King's  colors  as  a  canton  was  adopted  as 
the  national  standard  of  Great  Britain,  and 
as  sucn  was  well  known  to  early  American 
colonists.  This  Meteor  Fiag  of  England,  89 
It  was  sometimes  called,  was  also  known  as 
the  British  Red  Ensign  and  continued  to  be 
the  national  flag  of  Great  Britain  until  1801. 
It  was  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  In  America 
throughout  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  banner  under  which  Cornwallls  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown.  October  19.  1781. 

While  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  flags  had  the  greatest  Influence  In 
determining  the  design  and  colors  of  the  flag 
cf  the  United  Stales.  It  is  probable  that  an 
Influence  was  exerted  also  by  the  flags  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  the  United  States  of  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  Dutch  West  India  Co. 
For  half  a  century  before  the  English  began 
colonizing  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
Dutch  had  been  settling  and  governing  New 
Netherland.  which  consisted  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  In  \>w  York.  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware.  So  the  Dutch  flags 
with  their  dominant  stripes  and  colors  of 
red.  white,  and  blue  had  been  familiar  to 
American  colonists  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
Incidentally.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  word 
"stripe."  so  essentially  a  part  of  our  flag  vo- 
cabulary. Is  from  the  Dutch,  "a  stripe, 
streak." 

Before  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  a 
fiag  for  the  United  States,  in  1777.  various 
banners  of  different  designs  were  used  In  a 
number  of  the  Colonies.  These  here  men- 
tioned were  among  the  best  known  and  most 
interesting. 

In  1774.  2  years  before  the  signing  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  so-called 
Taunton    flag    was    unfurled    at    Tatinton, 
Mass.    It  was.  In  reality,  the  Meteor  Flag  of 
England,  with  the  word  "Ut^rty"  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  red  field.    The  Bedford  flag. 
which  waved  over  the  "embattled  farmers" 
at  Concord.  AprU  19.  1775,  when  they  fired 
"the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  Is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  exceed  all  other  colonial 
flags  both  In  Interest  and  In  historic  value. 
Tills  famous  standard   is  today  -carefully 
preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Bedford. 
Mass.     A  mailed  arm  extends  from  a  cloud. 
the  hand  clasping  a  sword.    A  scroll  tiearlng 
the  motto,  "conquer  or  die."    To  this  flag  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  flag  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  receive  a  baptlsri  of 
British  flre.     The  three  disks  are  supposed 
to  represent  cannon  balls. 

The  Moultrie  flag  is  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  displayed  in  the  South.  1775.  It  was 
a  blue  flag  with  a  white  Increscent  in  its 
upper  left-hand  comer.  A  year  later  the 
word  ••liberty"  was  emblazoned  on  It. 

The  story  of  the  Moultrie  flag's  origin  Is 
Interesting.  When  Col.  William  Moviltrle 
occupied  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island.  In 
September  1775.  his  troops  wore  a  blue  uni- 
form, with  a  silver  increscent  on  the  cap. 
Realizing  that  a  flag  was  necesasry,  he  im- 
provised one  having  a  blue  field,  with  a  white 
increscent  in  the  canton.  This  was  the  flag 
that  Sergeant  Jasper  so  gallantly  rescued  on 
June  28.  1776,  when  the  British  fleet  attacked 
Fort  Sullivan  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  For  his 
gallantry,  the  Governor  presented  him  with 
his  own  swcrd  and  offered  him  a  lieutenant's 
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ermmimon.  but  he  d?clin«l  the  promotion, 
«i5nng.  -Sir.  I  MB  not  ni  to  ke«p  tb»  com- 
pany of  oflJc«r«.'* 

The  Ptn«  Tree  flac  of  OittennX  design*  wm 
wrs-  popular  lu  M*w  ■ntland,  the  ptne  tr«^ 
girmbalMng  Um  hantln—  of  the  New  Ens?- 
Undcn.  Ont  farm  kaovn  m  the  Bun^cer 
Bm  fimg  eoMMad  off  •  Vkvm  Sng  with  a  wblt« 
canton  beartBS  th*  r«d  eraai  of  St.  Oeorye 
and  a  jrreea  pine  tree.  Another  tonn  at  tha 
Ptne  Tree  ftae — the  one  adopted  by  Maaaa- 
chtaatta  ta  1TT8 — had  a  white  field  with  a 
ptiM  traa  la  the  center,  above  which  were 
t>i^  words.  'Aa  Appeal  to  Heaven  " 

X^td  aapcdally  m  the  Scuch.  the  Rattle- 
■naka  flag.  In  a  raiiety  of  torms.  rivaled  In 
pcpulartty  the  Pina  Tree  flag  One  fcrm. 
known  as  the  OadsiSra  teg.  had  a  yellow  3eld 
with  a  colled  rattlesnake  In  the  center,  under 
which  aprjeared  the  words.  ~Doni  Tread  on 

lie" 

Various  xaaaooa  are  given  why  the  rattle- 
snake symbol  ahooM  have  been  selected. 
Benjam^  FrankUn.  ts  said  to  hare  defended 
the  symbot  on  ■everal  grounds:  that  the 
rattlesnake  Is  four.d  only  In  Nrrth  America 
»Tui  that  '»»"<^»«t  the  ancients  serpents  were 
tiaialilinit  poaaeased  of  wisdom  and  vigilance. 
Um  ratttesnake  does  not  attaclt  without  first 
glTtag  warning:  aad  that  the  number  of 
rattles  Increases  with  age — hence  the  symbol 
Was  especially  appropriate  for  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

Became  erf  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  the 
deaigB  at  the  union  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
Btatw  was  suggested  by  the  stars  In  the  flag 
<ir  BIkode  Island,  this  flag  Is  one  of  the  most 
iBtire''  r  the  colonial  flags.     It  had  the 

word     r.  in  a  white  field  and  13  white 

r'ars  In  a  blue  canton.  The  middle  vertical 
and  borlxcmtal  line  of  three  stars  form  the 
croas  or  St.  George,  while  the  two  diagonal 
lines  ot  five  stars  form  the  crocs  of  St.  An- 
drew, but  whether  this  occtrrred  throtigh  co- 
incidence ot  design  Isnt  known. 

The  first  flag  at  the  United  Colonics  was 
jJUmiisTnl  as  the  Cambridge  flag,  the  Grand 
"inyea  flag,  cr  the  Great  Unloa  flag,  the  first 
flag  cf  t^e  United  Colcailes  was  flown  over 
George  Washington's  headquarters  at  Cam- 
hrtdfls.  Mass..  January  I.  1776.  It  had  13 
IkortaoKtal  red  and  white  stripes,  with  the 
ccmhliMd  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew IB  a  canton  with  a  blue  fteid.  In  fact. 
It  was  the  Meteor  Flag  of  EngUr:d  with  the 
solid  r?d  field  divided  by  white  ribbons  so  as 
to  make  13  red  and  white  stripes,  representing 
the  13  relialUi^  Cotonles.  This  similarity 
may  at  first  aaem  strange  but  It  must  be 
borne  la  n-lnd  that  at  the  time  the  Idea  of 
Independence  from  England  was  rot  seriously 
considered  by  the  colonists  so  that  the  King  s 
colors  in  this  flag  showed  the  allegiance 
which  the  Colonies  IM>  they  still  owed  to  the 
mother  country. 

When  Washington  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Declaration  cf  Independence  in  New  York 
City,  July  3.  1778,  the  Grand  Union  flag  was 
flown  for  the  occasion.  While  the  Army  used 
this  flag  over  barracks,  camps,  and  fortifica- 
tions. It  never,  so  far  as  Is  known,  carried  1* 
In  battle.  In  fact.  It  was  shcrt-Uved,  as  it 
was  naturally  inappropriate  and  unpopular 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. July  4,  1776. 

The  adoption  of  the  fiag  of  the  United 
Stat^  on  June  14.  1777,  the  Continental  Con- 
grcM  ta  PtkUadelphla  adopted  the  followirg 
resotution: 

■Besclvtd.  That  the  flag  o*  the  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  te  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field  representing  a  new  constellation  " 

The  significant  part  of  this  resolution  is. 
the  words  "Thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field.  repreaentlLg  a  new  consieUailon."  for 
tt  is  In  them  that  we  find  the  rery  soul  and 
spirit  cf  the  American  flag.  These  were  the 
words  which,  like  kclntiliatlng  stars  in  the 


heavens,  signaled  to  the  world  the  birth  of 
the  Jlrsl  nation  on  earth  dedicated  to  the 
personal  and  religious  liberty  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resolution  of 
adoption  did  not  prescribe  how  the  stars 
were  to  be  arranged.  As  a  result,  in  the  be- 
ginning they  were  arranged  In  various  ways, 
including  a  circle.  S<^me  say  tlie  circle  was 
to  indicate  the  equality  of  the  States,  while 
ot  :  ."itend  It  was  to  symbolize  the  hope 
t:.  ."-   ■,..-    Union  would  be  without  end. 

In  1791.  the  State  of  Vermont  was  admitted 
Into  the  Union,  and  in  1792  Kentucky  was 
admitted.  Likewise,  the  representatives  of 
these  two  States  In  Conin-ess  wanted  their 
S  utes  reccgnlzed  in  the  flaj?:  so  on  January 
13.  1794.  Congress  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect 
that,  Ijegi-'inlnf;  May  1.  1795.  there  should  be 
15  stars  and  15  stripes  in  the  flag. 

In  some  flags  the  stars  were  staggered  In 
five  hoclaontal  rows  of  three  stars  each,  while 
in  other  fiags  they  were  arranged  in  three 
horizontal  rows  of  five  stars  each,  one  directly 
above  the  other.  The  flag  that  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry  when  Francis  Scjtt  Key  was  in- 
spired to  write  our  national  anthem.  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  had  its  stars  stag- 
gered In  five  rows. 

In  1813.  the  number  of  States  having  in- 
creased to  20,  Congress  passed  a  law  (1)  giv- 
ing representation  in  the  flag  to  the  5 
States — Tennessee  (1796).  Ohio  (1802), 
Louisiana  (1812).  Indiana  (1816».  and  Mis- 
si£sipol  (1817) — that  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  after  the  last  Flag  Act  had  been 
adopted,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
stars  to  20.  effective  July  4.  1818;  (2)  return- 
ing the  number  of  stripes  to  the  original  13; 
and  (3)  decreeing  that  thereafter  a  star 
should  be  added  to  the  blue  field  for  each 
new  State  admitted  Into  the  Union,  such 
addition  to  take  effect  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
following  the  date  of  admission  into  the 
Union — that  is.  the  law  provided  in  effect. 
"Every  star  a  State;  every  State  a  star." 

It  is  Ln  the  stars  of  the  flag  that  we  read 
the  growth  of  the  American  Nation.  As  the 
Nation  has  grown  in  SiZe.  so  have  the  stars  in 
the  flag  increased  in  number. 

From  the  time  the  stars  increased  to  20 
In  1818.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War 
m  1846.  Illmols  (1813),  Alabama  (1819), 
Maine  (1820).  Missouri  (1821).  Arkansas 
(1S36).  Michigan  (1837).  Florida  U845),  and 
Texas  (1845)  were  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  number  of  stars  thus  reaching  28. 

From  iS46  until  the  beginning  of  the  War 
B.tween  the  States  In  1861.  6  more  States — 
Iowa  (18461.  Wlfconsin  tl848).  California 
( 1850).  Minnesota  ( 1858) .  Oregon  (1859) ,  and 
Kansas  (1861)  were  admitted,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stars  Increased  to  34. 

From  toe  begianing  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  in  1861  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898,  11  more 
States  were  admitted— West  Virginia  (1863). 
Nevada  il864i.  Nebraska  (1867).  Colorado 
(18761,  North  Dakota  (1889)  South  Dakota 
1 1 889),  Montana  (1889).  Washington  (1889). 
Idaho  (1890).  Wyoming  (189Ci.  and  Utah 
(1896).  making  the  number  cf  stars  45 

In  1907  Oklahoma  became  a  i:ute  and  In 
1912  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arl- 
lona  reached  their  statehood. 

The  stars  in  the  flag  then  numbered  48. 
the  number  we  have  today.  In  addition  to 
the  48  States  of  the  Union,  constituting  the 
continental  United  States,  foreign  posses- 
sions of  such  expeuise  have  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  today 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  the  Amerlcin  Cag. 

The  distinction  of  having  made  the  first 
American  flag  is  often  given  to  Betsy  Ri^as. 
a  Quakeress,  of  Philadelphia.  According  to 
the  popular  story.  In  June  1776.  shortly  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  George  Washington,  George  Roes,  and 
Egbert  Monis  called  on  Betsy  Ross  and  tcld 


her  that  they,  as  a  committee  of  Consfress. 
wanted  her  to  make  for  them  an  .\mencan 
flag  according  to  a  sketch  they  had.  She 
replied,  'T  don't  know  whether  I  can.  but 
1 11  try."  After  the  flag  was  completed,  the 
committee  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  It 
was  unanimously  adopted,  thereby  giving  to 
Betsy  Rosa  the  honor  of  having  made  the 
first  American  flag. 

Almost  without  exception,  however,  his- 
torians assail  the  accuracy  of  the  Betsy  Ross 
Cag  story,  which  Ls  bnsed  entirely  on  family 
hearsay  and  Is  not  supported  in  any  way 
whatsoever  by  contempor.iry  evidence.  To 
cuote  the  late  Admiral  George  H.  Preble, 
Un.ted  States  Navy,  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  America's  greatest  fiag  historian; 

"It  will  probably  never  be  known  who  de- 
signed our  union  of  stars,  the  records  of 
Congress  being  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
there  being  no  mention  or  suggestion  of  it 
in  any  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  or 
diaries  of  the  time,  public  or  private,  which 
have  ever  been  published." 

Like  the  George  Washington  cherry-tree 
legend,  the  Betsy  Rosa  fiag  story  is  in- 
triguing. It  appeals  to  sentiment  and  satis- 
fies the  imagination.  We  all  wish  it  could 
be  proved  to  be  true.  But  it  is  misleading 
to  teach  it  to  American  youth  as  history. 
Ic  should  be  taught  them  :is  a  legend — a 
tradition.  Historically,  the  questicn  of  who 
made  the  first  .American  flag  to  stiil  unan- 
swered, authentically,  as  primary  documental 
evidence. 

What  the  flag  means  as  stated  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes:  "This  flag  means  more  than 
association  and  reward.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
our  national  unity,  our  national  endeavor, 
our  national  aspiration.  It  tells  you  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence,  of  Union  pre- 
served, of  liberty  and  Union  one  and  in- 
separable, of  the  sacrifices  of  brave  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  ideals  and  honor  of  this 
Nation  have  been  dearer  than  life  itself. 

It  means  America  first,  my  friends.  It 
means  an  undivided  allegiance.  It  means 
America  united,  strong  and  efficient,  equal  to 
t^.e  tasks.  It  means  that  you  cannot  be 
saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your  an- 
cestors alone;  that  to  each  generation  comes 
its  patriotic  duty:  and  upon  your  willingness 
to  sacntlce  and  endure  as  those  before  you 
have  sacriflced  and  endured,  rests  the  na- 
tional hope. 

It  speaks  of  equal  rights:  of  the  Inspiration 
of  free  institutions,  e.iemplitled  and  vindi- 
cated; of  liberty  under  law  intelligently  con- 
ceived and  Impartially  administered. 

There  is  net  a  thread  In  it  but  scorns  self- 
Indult^-ence.  weakness,  and  rapacity.  It  Is 
eloquent  of  our  community  interests,  out- 
weighing all  divergencies  of  opinion  and  of 
our  common  destiny. 

The  flag  of  a  people  symbolizes  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  their  struggles  and  sacri- 
floes.  their  joys  and  achievements.  If  these 
be  fine  and  nobie.  their  flag  is  grent;  but  11 
their  aspirations,  conduct,  and  accomplish- 
ments be  Ignoble,  then  their  fiag  means  little 
or  nothing.  In  other  words,  the  flag  of  a 
country  is  what  Its  people  make  it.  It  Is 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  why  should  any 
school  b.  y  or  girl — why  should  nny  other 
person  beneath  the  protecting  wln(j:8  of  our 
democratic  government,  enjoying  the  free- 
dom of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, refuse  to  salute  the  emblem  symbolic 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  land  thnt  answers 
the  first  call  cf  distress  for  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity throughout  the  world' 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands — one  nation  indlTls- 
Ible— with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  The 
God  of  the  universe  being  my  helper.  I  prem- 
ise so  to  do. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Monday.  July  17.  195a 

Mr  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  writ- 
ten by  W.  P.  Twombly  and  printed  in  the 
Reading    (Mas."!.)    Chronicle  of  July  13, 

1950: 

Preserving  Ottr  Libertixs 

The  events  happening  in  Korea  today  have 
given  this  Nation,  and  many  others,  the 
greatest  cause  for  anxiety  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  great  question  now  is  are  we  on 
the  brink  of  world  war  III  or  is  the  fighting 
now  taking  place  of  local  conflict.  The  an- 
swer lies  with  the  Russians,  and  their  rul- 
ers are  the  only  ones  that  know  the  answer. 

This  effort  to  wm  Korea  for  the  Commu- 
nlsta  may  be  only  one  of  a  number  of  attempts 
which  will  be  made  in  tlie  future  to  add  to 
the  present  number  of  satellite  nations. 
Obviously  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  add 
all  Europe  to  the  Kremlin  power,  and  if  and 
when  that  happens  then  we  certainly  will 
be  Involved   in   another  world  war. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  course  of  events 
In  Korea  will  have  great  influence  on  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent there  are  several  hopeful  indications. 

In  the  first  place  the  United  Nations,  upon 
which  organization  many  nations  have  based 
their  hopes  of  preserving  peace,  has  declared 
this  action  by  North  Korea  as  an  act  of 
aggression  and  the  United  States,  as  the  only 
Nation  capable  at  the  present  time,  is  sup- 
plying the  power  that  is  needed  to  enforce 
the  action  taken  by  this  world  organization. 
That  this  procedure  has  been  approved  by 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  instigated  this  in- 
vasion of  a  peaceful  country  and  give  the 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  will  re- 
sult if  further  attempts  are  made  to  sub- 
Jugate  peaceful  peoples.  If  the  weight  of 
world-wide  opinion  Is  a  factor  in  future 
decisions  then  the  present  situation  should 
give  the  aggressors  something  to  think 
about. 

In  the  second  place  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tion has  thus  far  been  confined  to  Korea 
gives  hope  that  those  responsible  for  the 
present  situation  are  not,  for  the  present  at 
least,  ready  to  risk  an  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  operations. 

The  one  thing  that  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  has  done  is  to  crystallize  the  course 
that  must  be  pursued  by  the  United  States. 
We  are  now  committed  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  assist  any  peace-loving  nation  to 
preserve  its  liberty.  This  means,  we  be- 
lieve, that  we  intend  to  confine  the  Com- 
munist sphere  to  iu  present  Influence  and 
will  not  tolerate  any  aggression  that  seeks 
to  add  to  the  present  nations  now  under 
Communist  rule  and  regulation.  No  longer 
will  our  State  Department  be  without  a 
policy  and  waver  this  way  and  that.  Ap- 
peasement was  ruled  out  as  far  as  aggressor 
nations  are  concerned  at  Munich. 

Reading  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  we  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  as  far  as  propaganda  la 
concerned  the  Russians  are  so  far  ahead  of 
us  that  it  isn't  even  funny.  How  eventa 
can  be  so  twisted,  false  motives  Implied, 
and  technical  points  developed  to  suit  their 
own  convenience  is  an  art  In  itself.  The  re- 
sulting propaganda  is  so  plausible  that  a 
disinterested  party  looking  for  the  facts  and 
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reading  this  distortion  of  the  facts  might 
readily  believe  that  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  were  In  the  wrong.  It  la 
natural  to  think  that  no  one  wJl  believe 
such  hogwash  but  the  fact  Is,  many  do  and 
we  risk  the  loss  of  world  approval  of  our 
action  If  we  sit  Idly  by  and  take  only  futile 
steps  to  counteract  with  the  truth  the  lies 
that  are  put  out  by  the  Russian  propaganda 
machine. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  we  must  take 
steps  at  once  to  build  up  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica so  that  it  reaches  every  possible  corner 
of  our  globe  and  tell  our  story  truthfully 
and  simply  so  that  all  may  understand.  This 
takes  money  and  brains  but  we  have  both 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  all  simply  because 
we  cannot  get  our  story  across. 

Our  job  is  clear.  We  must  use  our  financial 
resources,  brains  and  even  lives,  if  necessary, 
to  preserve  for  at  least  a  part  of  this  planet 
the  liberties  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  we  have  been  able  to 
preserve  up  to  the  present  time.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  the  point  where  communism  rules 
the  earth  then  we  stand  to  lose  everything 
that  has  brought  this  Nation  to  its  present 
p<jsition  where  it  is  the  hope  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 


Power  DeTcIopment  in  Europe  Under  ECA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF  OKECON 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App)endix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease entitled  '"Prench  TVA,'  written  by 
Gus  Norwood,  and  released  by  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association. 
The  release  deals  with  expenditures 
under  ECA  for  power  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prknch  TVA 
(By  Gus  Norwood) 

Millions  of  American  EGA  dollars  are  mak- 
ing possible  the  most  spectacular  power  de- 
velopment in  Europe.  Over  16,000  French- 
men are  at  work  building  18  hydropower 
dams  on  the  Rhone  River  between  Lake 
Geneva  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  18 
public  power  projects  together  with  other 
dams  on  Rhone  tributaries  are  lumped  to- 
gether as  one  Job — the  PJione  River  Valley 
pn)ject. 

During  1949  the  United  States  donated 
90  percent  of  the  construction  cost  of  this 
project.  Congress  has  approved  similar 
free  grants  for  1950  and  1951.  * 

Meanwhile,  Congress  has  been  paring 
down  on  the  a.?Uability  of  loan  funds  for 
self-liquidating.  Interest-paying  dams  for 
the  power-shortage  Pacific  Northwest.  And 
meanwhile,  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  paying  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  workers  who  can't  find  jobs  because 
Industries  cannot  build  or  expand  factories 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  of  the  power 
shortage. 

United  States  funds  will  also  create  a 
854-mile-long  Inland  navigation  waterway 
plus  provide  Irrigation  water  sufficient  to 
increase  French  agricultural  output  5  percent. 

The  June  26.  1960.  Issue  of  Life  magazine 
carried    7    pages   of    dramatic    photographs. 


The   Life   story   contained   thla   algnlflraat 

statement:  "•  *  •  the  all -encompassing 
plan  for  the  Rhone  came  only  after  tha 
Prench  began.  In  1945,  to  probe  the  causes 
of  defeat  in  1940.  They  realized  that  pre- 
war Prance  bad  become  a  puffy  IndusUial 
invalid,  whose  meager  production  of  en- 
ergy, particularly  of  hydroelectrlcity  ('whita 
coal' ) ,  mocked  the  enormous  potenttJal  capac- 
ity of  the  nation." 

Perhaps  in  years  to  come  American  tourlsta 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  wlU  admire  tha 
Rhone  River  Valley  project  which  was  merely 
copied  from  TVA.  And  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  they  will  get  a  letter  from  home  saying 
that  a  new  flood  is  raging  down  the  Columbia 
River,  and  also  that  imemployment  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  expected  to  drop  cll 
1'4  percent  with  the  advent  of  the  berry- 
picking  season. 

The  Prench  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United 
States,  including  unpaid  interest  as  of  July  1, 
194a.   was  (4.837,773.854 .40. 

Speaking  of  credit  standing,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  in  12  years,  after 
paying  all  operating  and  administration  ex- 
penses. Irrigation  subsidy,  interest  and  amor- 
tization, is  now  »50 .000.000  ahead  In  caala 
payments  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Such  is  the  statesmanship  of  high  financa. 


The  Kb«wUb4  AmcBdment  to  the  Sockl- 
Secvity  BUI— It  Opens  the  Dmt  to 
EBCoaragmf  StrflLebrcakiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  wAsHumoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  social -security  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate,  there  »Pr 
pears  an  amendment,  now  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  E^nowland  amendment, 
which  was  not  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  and  which  will,  therefore,  be 
a  subject  of  conference. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  th« 
Members  of  the  House  that  thla  amend- 
ment was  considered  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  rejected  by  that 
committee.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
only  10  minutes  of  debate  were  allotted 
to  this  amendment — 1^-2  of  which  went 
to  its  proponents  and  only  2*^  minutes 
of  which  were  allocated  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  opposing  thlg 
rather  technical  and  subtle  amendment. 
Members  will  find  the  record  of  this  brief 
debate  on  pages  8883  to  8887  of  the  Co»- 
GRBSSiONAL  RECORD  of  June  20. 

This  amendment  is  represented  merely 
as  a  device  for  delasang  any  action  that 
may  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  correct  any  State  violations  of  stand- 
ards which  this  Congress  has  very  wisely 
w  ritten  into  our  unemployment-compen- 
sation laws.  Most  of  the  wordage  of  the 
amendment  is  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

This  ignores,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  amendment,  which 
involves  merely  the  changing  of  one 
word-    Let  me  ejqjlain. 

As  I  am  sure  most  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  there  are  certain  labor 
standards    and    guaranties    which    the 
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States  must  agree  to  preserve  If  they  are 
to  participate  m  Federal  unemployment- 
coinpensatlon  program*.  Many  States 
have  written  these  guaranties  into  their 
own  laws,  often  \ismg  the  same  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Federal  statutes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  for  a  State 
to  nullify  these  standards  and  guaranties 
not  by  actually  amending  the  letter  of  the 
law  n^'.f  through  positive  legislative  ac- 
tion, but  merely  throueh  interpretation. 
An  actual  example  of  this,  which  oc- 
curred recently  in  my  ow-n  State  of  Wash- 
ln::ton  will  serve  to  show  how  this  is 
possible. 

In  Spokane,  there  is  a  local  ol  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  cf  America — Local  98 — that  has 
about  2.0C0  members.  In  the  spring  of 
1949.  at  least  2t9  of  these  union  members 
were  cut  of  work,  because  of  a  lack  of 
jobs.  Mary  of  them  were  drawing  un- 
employment compensation.  About  this 
tune  the  members  of  Local  98  proposed 
ntx  agreements  tc  their  various  employ- 
ers, as  they  had  a  nsht  to  do.  Several 
employers  signed  the^e  asrrecn'.ents  im- 
mediately, but  others  refused  to  do  so, 
and  so  about  500  carpenters  went  on 
strike.  These  500  either  did  not  apply  for 
unemployment  cciipen-aticn.  or  were 
rightfu'ly  denied  such  compensation,  be- 
cause their  unemployment  was  clearly 
due  to  the  strike  which  they  had  initiated, 
and  to  which  they  were  a  party. 

Naturally,  the  more  than  200  carpen- 
ters who  had  been  imemployed  before 
the  strike  began  did  not  want  to  be- 
come strikebreakers  by  fllhng  the  jobs 
vacated  by  the  stnkers.  They  had  a 
right  to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  to  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensaaon.  This  right  is  guaranteed 
both  in  Federal  statutes,  and  in  the 
Washington  State  law  itsell.  which  pro- 
Tide  that  compensation  shall  not  be 
denied  to  any  individual  who  refuses  to 
take  a  new  job  that  Is  vacant  as  the 
direct  result  of  a  labor  dispute.  In  this 
case  it  seems  clear  that  the  vacancies 
were  directly  caused  by  the  labor  dispute, 
since  over  200  carpenters  were  unem- 
ployed before  the  strike  be?an. 

Yet  the  Washington  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  agency  cut  off  the 
benefits  from  the  men  who  had  been 
unemployed  prior  to  the  stnke.  and 
denied  them  lynefits  until  the  stnke 
should  be  settled.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  these  men  had  not  walked 
off  the  Jobs  that  were  vacant. 

I  think  that  Afif  Member  of  this  House 
wiU  appreciate  ipe  '  pressure  that  Is 
brought  to  bear  on  a  man  without  a 
sotu-ce  c'  income  to  accept  struck  work. 
and  thiis  become  a  strikebreaker. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  feeling  that 
this  ruling  of  the  Stale  agency  clearly 
nullified  a  giiaranty  of  the  Federal 
statutes,  held  a  3-day  hearing,  beginning 
December  12.  1949.  in  which  the  State 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  explain 
and  jU5tify  its  position.  When  all  the 
evidence  had  been  heard,  ihe  Secretary 
ruled  that  the  State  of  Washington  had 
changed  its  la-x-  from  the  meaning  given 
to  Uic  proviiioa  en  s  rikebr.akinft  when 


It  was  adopted.  The  State  thereupon 
changed  its  interpretation,  so  that 
workers  who  were  not  unemployed  be- 
cause  of  a  labor  dispute  or  t)ecause  of 
their  involvement  in  it  no  longer  faced 
the  choice  of  becoming  strikebreakers 
or  having  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation cut  off. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral guaranty  was  nullified  through 
interpretation,  and  not  through  any 
amendment  of  the  State  law  through  an 
action  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  Knowland  amendment  would 
render  the  Secretary  of  Labor  powerless 
in  such  a  case.  Under  existing  law.  with- 
out the  Knowland  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  take  action  if 
tht*  State  changes  its  law — and  the 
v.-crd  'chanEed"  includes  modifying  the 
effect  of  the  law  through  interpretation. 
The  Knowland  amendment  specifies  that 
the  Secretary  can  take  action  only  if 
the  State  amends  Its  law — the  word 
••amend"  has  been  substituted  for  the 
word  changed' — through  some  posi- 
tive action  of  the  State  legislature. 
Thus,  under  the  Knowland  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  have  been  power- 
less to  act  in  the  case  of  the  carpenters. 

Representatives  from  the  west  coast 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  there 
have  been  other  similar  cases  on  the 
west  co?st  in  which  memt)ers  of  mari- 
time unions  have  been  denied  unem- 
ployment compensaton.  even  though  they 
were  not  directly  involved  in  a  strike, 
and  thus  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  become  strikebreakers. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  primarily  because  I  feel 
that,  owing  to  the  short  time  allotted 
to  debating  this  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate, there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  real  effect  of 
the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House — and  particularly  my  colleagues 
on  the  west  coast,  will  urge  the  House 
conferees  to  eliminate  the  Knowland 
amendment  in  conference. 


New  Enflaad  Opposes  LimitatioD  of 
Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MAiSACHLsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  from  F.  D.  Camp- 
bell, president  of  the  New  England  Gas 
and  Electric  Association: 

New   England  Gks 
A.ND   Electric  Associatiow, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  July  14, 1950. 
Hon    AvciXB  L.  Goodwin. 
House  OJice  Budding, 

Washtngion.  D.  C. 
Mt   Deak  MR.  Goodwin;    I  am   writing  to 
record  wltti  you  the  concern  whlcb  the  oJUcers 


of  the  New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Assccla- 
tlon  and  its  subsidiary  utilities  feel  over  cur- 
rent proposals  in  Coi)»rrea«  for  limiting  Im- 
ports of  oil  or  *)y  duties  accomplishing  th« 
same  result. 

Since  1945  we.  along  with  other  utilities, 
have  been  waging  a  constant  flght  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  ralsln<;  our  rates  to  our  cus- 
tomers, a  losing  flght  Insofar  as  our  gas  com- 
panies are  concerned.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
until.  In  •hepaat  year,  we  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dropping  oil  prices.  By 
pooling  our  system  requirements  and  arrang- 
ing for  transportation  in  leased  tankers  direct 
from  the  oil  fields  and  conversion  of  boilers 
to  use  oil.  we  have  made  material  saving 
In  our  fuel  costs.  It  would  be  discouraging, 
to  say  the  least,  to  lose  this  advantage  were 
domestic  oil  prices  to  be  Increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  arilflclal  restriction  of  the  lmix»rts 
of  foreign  oil,  and  It  would  per.allze  the  power 
users  of  New  England. 

We  have  converted  enough  boilers  In  our 
e'.ectrlc-generatlng  plants  so  that  at  present 
our  base  load  can  all  be  carried  on  oll-9red 
boilers.  One  of  our  gas  companies  now  pro- 
duces gas  made  entitrely  from  oil.  a  process 
which  in  itself  Is  more  economical  apart  from 
the  lower  cost  of  oil  per  B  t.  u.  Our  ether 
gas  plants  use  large  quantities  cf  enriching 
oil  for  their  gas  as  vieli  as  heavy  oil  to  fire 
their  boilers.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive 
use  of  oil  we  have  been  able  to  hold  the 
line  on  electric  rates  and  a  few  months  ago 
reduced  the  rates  of  the  company  which  is 
making  oll-gas 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  why  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  oil  prices  concerns 
us  and.  because  It  would  unquestionably 
necessitate  increasing  our  rates  to  our  cus- 
tomers, you  can  appreciate  Its  undeslrabUlty 
on  that  account.  Gas  and  electric  rates  In 
New  England  have  had  enough  adverse 
criticism  In  the  part  few  years  without  the 
further  increases  which  would  be  inevitable 
If  oil  prices  were  to  again  approach  the  1948 
highs. 

New  England  residents.  In  common  with 
those  of  the  other  States  along  our  northern 
boundaries  and  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  coun- 
try, need  cheap  fuel  for  the  heating  of  homes 
arid  places  of  work.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank:  of  Boston  in  a  recent  study  states  that 
the  petroleum  imports  have  helped  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  oil  In  New  England.  It 
seems  to  us  unfortunate  If  the  cost  of  that 
fuel  should  be  forced  up  unnecessarily.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  potential  revenue 
from  Increased  duties  is  that  essential. 

It  also  seems  to  us  that  from  a  national 
defense  viewpoint,  with  the  uncertainty  that 
exists  concerning  the  future,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  speed  the  exhaustion  of  cur  domestic 
oil  supply  by  hampering  the  free  flow  of 
foreign  oil  to  our  refineries.  We  have  seen 
no  comment  that  It  Is  necessary  to  restrict 
imports  for  the  benefit  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
limitation  of  oil  Import.-?  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  New  England  and  that  you  will 
actively  oppose  any  such  measures. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F     D     CAMPBELL. 

President. 

P  S. — Our  subsidiaries  are  the  Cambridge 
Electric  Light  Co..  Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co  , 
Cambridge  Steam  Corp .  Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Co ,  Dedham  &  Hyde  Park  Gas  Co.. 
Kltery  Electric  Light  Co  .  MUfurd  Gas  Light 
Co  .  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Llj^ht  Co., 
New  Hampshire  Electric  Co.  Plymouth 
County  Electric  Co..  Plymouth  Gas  Light  Co., 
Provlncetcwu  Light  &  Power  Co  .  and  Worces- 
ter Gas  Light  Co  .  serving  over  330.C00  cus- 
tom.ers  In  105  cities  and  towns  of  eastern 
New  England. 
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The  War  ■  Korea 


EXTE>:SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  ECOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ivan  H.  Peterman  ap- 
pearins  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Friday.  July  14.  1^50: 

UNrrtD  States  Pats  With  Lr.Es  fob  Stttid 
Policies 

By  Ivan  H   Peterman 

Washington.  July  13.— It's  going  to  be 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  for  many  days  to  hold 
on  m  Korea. 

As  In  every  surprise  attack  the  United 
States  has  had  to  fend  oft — always  through 
■tupid  lack  of  preparedness — this  is  becom- 
ing a  straight  exchange  of  GI  lives  and  S:uth 
Korean  soU.  for  time.  Vital  time  in  which  to 
do  what  blind,  brainless  policymakers  on  the 
Par  East,  refused  to  allow — despite  warnings 
on  all  sides.  We  are  buying  time  to  bring  up 
men  and  munitions. 

This  is  the  dismal  prospect  from  the  capi- 
tal of  our  bewildered  Nation,  where  in  the 
famed  Pentagon  building,  the  military  once 
more  are  attempting  to  solve  what  American 
statesmen  have  botched  If  there  is  soldiers' 
bitterness  in  the  mud  of  the  Kum  River,  be- 
lieve me.  there  is  just  as  much  in  the  hearts 
of  hamstrung  leaders  at  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  down  here. 

This  Is  the  bloody  payofl  for  being  nice  to 
Russia.  This  is  what  comes  of  the  Alger  Hiss 
Influence,  the  concessions  at  Yalta,  the  strict 
adherence  to  agreements,  and  the  pursuit  of 
appeasement  on  the  advice  of  the  Dr.  LatU- 
mcres  and  the  Far  East  "pink  *  persuasion, 
the  dafliness  boys  who  went  lecturing  pbout 
Communist  continentals  and  Robin  Hoods 
and  the  horrible  Chiang  Kai-shek  w.th  his 
an tl -Communist    record. 

Although  the  Air  Force,  by  terrific  effort 
In  a  short  time,  has  begun  to  pulverize  North 
Korean  supply  lines,  and  the  dearly  sold  du- 
tance  retains  a  beachhead  in  Korea.  .\rmy 
spokesmen  see  ho  rainbows  ahead.  Here  is 
why: 

There  is  not  much  heavy  ground  stuff  to 
■end  from  Japan.  In  its  occupation  Job.  the 
Army  of  General  MacArthur  went  heavy  on 
administration,  and  light  on  shooting  units. 
What  we  do  have,  cannot  all  be  committed 
for  fear  of  leaving  Japan,  the  Phllippmes, 
Okinawa,  etc  .  wide  open. 

There  is  ]ust  one  poorly  equipped  Korean 
port  m  which  to  land  reinforcements  and 
material.  It  Is  110  miles  across  the  straits 
from  Japan.  It  Is  7.000  or  more  miles  to 
Korea  from  the  western  United  States  coast. 

"But  what  have  we  done  with  the  $13.- 
888.000,000  defense  budgets?"  citizens  ask. 
That  puzzles  everyone. 

Of  the  1949-50  budget,  the  Army  received 
•4.380.644.298.  according  to  Its  press  release. 
Air  Force  got  $5^89.975.770.  Navy's  share 
was  approximately  four  and  one-fourtli 
billions. 

The  Army  was  authorized  to  maintain  10 
dlvUions.  the  Air  Force  48  groups,  and  the 
Navy  663  vessels,  at  which  238  were  for  com- 
bat. For  1961  the  flgxires  arc  not  much  dif- 
ferent, except  Army's  personnel  ts  slighUy 
reduced.  Navy  gets  one  more  comtwt  ship, 
the  Air  Force  won  a  slight  Increase  In  planes 
and  personnel.  But  most  of  this  stuff  Isn't 
available  untU  the  year  after  It's  0-K.'d  In 
Congress.  U  in  that  time. 


For  example,  the  Air  Force  In  the  past  year 
ordered  1.250  planes,  but  many  are  not  yet 
under  way.  S^me  are  understood  to  have 
cost  «20.000.000  each. 

-This  Isn't  going  to  be  Just  one  sad  story." 
said  a  disillusioned  inhabitant  cf  the  Pen- 
tagon "It  wUl  be  a  continued  tragedy. 
How  long  can  we  hold  on?  When  can  we  at- 
tack? Where?  With  how  much?  ' 

These  are  questions  posed  by  the  latest 
"sneak  attack  '  from  a  supposedly  -friendly" 
nation.  This  comes  from  setting  up  a  weak 
Republic,  then  obeying  to  the  letter  an  agree- 
ment with  the  worst  treaty-breaker  since 
Adolf  Hitler.  We  removed  United  States  mU- 
Itary  forces  m  Korea — while  Stalin  merely 
char^ged  Communist  casts,  and  piled  his 
weapons  over  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

Underlying  the  whole  mlsccncept  of  far- 
eastern  events  was.  cf  cotirse,  the  quick  de- 
terioration of  Soviet-Western  relations,  the 
rapid  conquest  of  China  by  Mao  Tse-tung's 
armies  (releasing  them  to  backstop  the 
North  Koreans  i .  and  the  cynical  shift  of 
Communist  plans  from  virulent  propaganda 
and  "cold  war."  to  the  hot  variety  served  up 
by  wUllng  puppets. 

The  United  States  military  estimated 
Soviet  Russia  would  not  be  ready  for  2  more 
years.  Whatever  prompted  this  estimate — 
unless  the  consistently  sour  intelligence  we're 
been  getting— overlooked  the  poasibiiity  of 
trial  runs  by  non-Soviet  outfits.  The  North 
Koreans,  having  nothing  but  a  parallel  to 
cross,  were  ideally  suited  for  the  test.  What- 
ever their  stature  in  civilization's  handbook, 
they  have  made  a  remarkably  good  showing 
to  date.  As  good  as  the  Republic's  was  bad. 
But  none  of  such  hindsight  explains  why 
a  whole  United  States  division  had  to  be  com- 
mitted without  adequate  artillery,  tanks,  or 
other  defensive  weapons.  Where  were  the 
mine  fields?  What  happened  at  river  cross- 
ings? Why.  after  aU  we  learned  in  World 
War  n  about  tank  warfare,  were  we  caught 
worse  than  in  Tunisia — outgunned,  outar- 
mored.  outmaneuvered.  and  outnumbered? 
Red  tanks,  which  from  pictures  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  reinforced  German 
captures,  or  outmoded  Russian  models,  have 
run  through  South  Koreans  and  Americans 
alike.  As  they  always  will,  if  you  don't  have 
proper  anti-tank  weapons,  air  support,  and  a 
knowledge  of  bow  to  flght  them. 

■  We  forget  faster  In  America  than  in  any 
other  country. '  said  one  oflicer  "We  put 
emphasis  on  all  the  trivia,  but  in  times 
like  these  overlook  our  security  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  most  precious  thing  we  have: 
freedom.    When  will  we  learn?" 


EGA  Blaskes  To  Discover  Itself 
Nifkt  Ovb  Bukcss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  GAVTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  foUowins  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  15, 
1950: 

EGA  Blcsses  To  Discovxb  Itsslt  or  Romaw 

NicRT  Clxju  BtTsxmas 

(By  Oeorg«  Weller) 

Bam.  July  15. — A  acst  egg  of  tlS,000  spent 
on  a  swank  Ronum  night  club  with  cultural 
touches  IS  coating  tb«  MarahaJl-pian  q»on- 


Eors  In  Italy  man  bluabcs  than  the  wbol* 
•1.057.000.000  program  decorously  expended 
In  2  years. 

The  United  States  spends  more  than  $IJ300 
a  minute  helping  Italy,  but  has  suffered 
disproportionate  headaches  since  the  Open 
Gate  Ctub  opened  in  March  with  restricted 
membership. 

EC  As  $15,000  pays  a  year's  rent  for  th« 
club,  which  still  lacks  legal  ofSccrs.  After 
slamming  the  door  on  all  but  a  select  list 
of  members  approved  by  a  steering  commlt- 
fe  of  titled  Italian  clubwomen,  the  Open 
Gate  Club  and  its  ECA  backers  have  discov- 
ered themselves  with  surprise  in  the  hot-spot 
business  Instead  of  the  pious  pilgrim  trade. 

The  115.000  came  out  of  a  t2.900.000 
ECA  fund  to  promote  facilities  for  pUgrlms 
in  Holy  Year,  approved  by  a  board  of  nin« 
Italians  and  one  American. 

The  Open  Gate  Club  occupies  the  four  bot- 
tom stories  in  a  modern  building  in  th« 
heart  of  Rome's  neon  Jungle  of  tourism,  with 
a  doorman  unifcrmed  in  green  and  gold, 
creamy  furniture,  and  hunt-club  decora- 
tions. It  has  a  night  club  and  restaiirant. 
a  luxuricnis  public  cinema  with  224  deep 
seats,  sumptuoiis  lobbies,  and  six  minor 
clubrooms.  The  clubrooma.  Uttle  uaed  mm 
yet.  are  intended  tar  afternoon  bridge,  read- 
ing, teas,  travel  guidance,  and  art  exhibits 
on  a  moneyed  level. 

The  manager  is  Coxinteas  Elena  Valen- 
sano,  a  statuesque  woman  of  Russian  origin. 
formerly  a  friend  of  Marshal  Badogllo.  and 
now  married  to  his  nephew,  Lt.  Col.  Count 
Giuseppe  Valensano.  She  rents  the  four 
furnished  stories  from  the  owners,  the  So- 
cleta  Generale  Immobiliare,  for  926,500  • 
year  plus  SS.OOO  upkeep. 

SIX    aOOMS    SXTSaKXTED 

Countess  Valensano.  a  dignified  Texas 
Guinan,  runs  an  operating  bualneaa  called 
the  Open  Gate  Co.  The  company  subrents 
the  sue  lesser  rooms  to  the  Open  Gate  Club, 
run  by  the  ECA-subsldized  Roman  ladles. 
The  American  $15,000  entitles  the  members 
to  a  year's  rent  of  the  partial  premises  to 
preferred  service  In  the  restaurant,  and 
good  seats  at  movie  openings.  The  movie,  tha 
Flammetta  (little  flame),  features  un- 
dubbed  foreign  pictures  at  top  prices. 

The  clubrooms  amount  to  about  onfr> 
twelfth  of  the  cubic  area  of  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, including  the  two-story  movte 
house,  and  the  night  club,  with  kitchens. 
The  ECA  has  been  irked  to  find  ItKlf  pay- 
ing nearly  half  the  rent  and  geUing  use  of  a 
doxenth  part,  or  less,  of  the  whole  plant. 
The  ECA  itself  has  offices  In  an  upper  story. 

BUMIMBOS  ■OXlirC — ON   PSPIB 

On  paper  the  Open  Gate  Club  has  srveral 
hundred  members,  chiefly  wealthy  ItaUaas 
and  fCHYign  diplomats.  The  club  also  hss. 
on  paper,  a  constitution  providing  for  ths 
election  of  a  president,  two  vice  presidents, 
foreign  and  Italian,  and  eight  advisers. 

But  no  election  has  ever  been  called,  and 
ECA  is  still  dealing  xineasily  with  the  aristo- 
cratic lady  founders.  The  temporary  chair- 
man Is  Duchess  Elena  Delia  Rovers  Bos- 
piglioel.  The  incandescent  spirit  is  Mrs. 
Carla  GarabeUl  Orlando,  daughter  of  a  gT«at 
Italian  statesman  and  head  of  Italy's  Isagus 
of  women  voters. 

Countess  Valensano,  the  Impresarta.  Is 
one  of  the  governing  five  Italian  ladles.  Tha 
club's  sponsors  number  10  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors including  the  American  envoy,  James 
C  Dunn.  The  key  ladles  are  able,  according 
to  the  charter,  to  pass  oa  membership  candi- 
dates without  appeal,  by  secret  ballot,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  stats  reasons  for 
nonadmlsBlaD. 

The  club  was  scaled  for  maximums  of  900 
charter  members  at  $85  each.  2,000  visiting 
membcn  at  $16.50  a.'^d  5.000  14-day  saem- 
bera  at  $3.50.    It  was  computed  that  the  club 
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would  ciMtr  u  much  even  in  falling  under 
theee  figure*,  as  the  ♦15.000  subftldy  from 
BCA. 

But  travelers  irenemr.T  hare  Jcnored  the 
oraate  ciubrvxims.  and  t;jrned  to  commercial 
faculties  for  th-  same  service*  Pew  tovmsta 
and  nj  pi'.srrtm<  have  been  able  to  meet  th« 
cavur  }w.v«  ci  the  nii:ht  club  Tlie  ptoiis 
fi"^  t.x*  pcx-r  and  the  rich  t<x->  scarce,  except 
em-irut  diplomats  and  wea'Thv  Italians. 
Diplomats,  however,  use  the  Open  Gate  tor 
dlnnfr?.  er.,'oylne  the  refined  d.ince  teams 
and  slngers'selected  by  the  couates*. 


Mail  Call 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  oHiO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEyTATT\'ES 

Monday.  July  17.  19S0 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
if  anyone  were  to  ask  the  GI  stationed 
In  a  foreifin  counuy  what  he  considered 
the  irost  important  per.od  cf  the  day. 
that  he  would  state:  "Mail  call,  when  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  loved 
ones  back  home,  is  by  far  the  most  un- 
ponant  time  of  day  " 

I  also  believe  that  if  you  were  to  ask 
his  Dved  ones  back  home  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  time 
of  day.  that  they  also  would  say:  -It  is  the 
hour  at  which  the  mailman  is  due  to  ar- 
rive and  we  look  forward  with  hope  and 
anticipation  of  recemng  a  letter  from 
our  loved  ones  overseas."  I  know  that 
this  sentiment  prevailed  during  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  same  sentiment  now  prevails  even 
though  we  are  not  engaped  in  total  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  record  in  supporting 
economy  measures  is  well  known  to  all 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  deviating  from 
my  establi--hed  purpose  of  striving  for  a 
balanced  budget,  especially  in  peacetime. 
However,  in  my  opmion  even  though  the 
actions  of  Postmaster  General  E>ona!d- 
son  in  cu nailing  the  numt>er  of  city  de- 
livenes  m  a  given  period  might  have  pos- 
sessul  much  ment  under  normal  condi- 
tions, yet  now  with  so  many  of  our  bo:.s 
serving  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  so  many 
loved  ones  waiting,  hoping,  and  praying 
he-e  at  home  to  receive  direct  word  by 
mail  stating  that  their  loved  ones  are  still 
sale.  I  feel  fully  justified  in  signmg  Dis- 
charge Petition  No  31.  in  the  hope  that 
the  legislation  may  be  permitted  to  ccme 
before  us  havms  as  its  objective  the  re- 
es^ab-i'h^nsr  of  the  po.=tal  delivery  service 
w  hich  was  curUiJed  by  the  PMG's  order. 


House  have  received,  hundreds  of  letters 
criticizing  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  GI  bill  of  nshUs.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  a  rule  we 
of  the  Congress  only  hear  from  those 
who  have  a  gripe.  It  is  true  that  they 
constitute  onb'  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  millions  who  have  received  or  are 
receiving  benefits  under  the  GI  bill.  We 
know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  vet- 
erans are  appreciative  of  the  benefits 
they  have  received,  but  they  seldom  put 
their  appreciation  in  writing. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  find  it  refreshing  to  read 
a  letter  addressed  to  mc  by  one  of  the 
veterans  m  my  district.  I  am  proud  not 
only  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  but  aLso 
of  the  home  and  the  school  that  taught 
him  an  appreciation  of  his  country  and 
his  government. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  thia  letter  fron. 
my  constituent.  Daniel  J.  Barn  a  ell: 

Jt-LY  4.  1950. 
Dt.*H    Si«:   It     finally    happened.     Just     1 
month  ago,  I  became  a  college  graduate  and 
a  chemical  engineer.     But  It  probably  would 
never  have  happened  without  the  GI  bill. 

Since  It  is  only  right  to  express  gratitude 
when  given  anything,  let  me  say.  •"Thank 
you"  to  you.  and  through  you.  the  United 
Stales  Government  for  my  education.  I.  for 
one,  deeply  appreciate  everything  that  has 
been  done. 

Yours  truly, 

Damixi.  J.  Barnwell. 
Bhonx.  N.  Y. 


A  GI  Tbaaks  Hit  GoTcrnmeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  A  LYNCH 

or  wnr  toui 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPHESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 
Mr.  LYNCH.     Mr  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived, as  I  assume  other  Members  of  the 


War  or  Peace,  the  Goal  Remains  the 
Same 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

cr  m:ch!g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'STIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1930 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times- Herald  for 
July  17.  1950: 
War  or  Peace,  thi  Goal  Rem.mns  the  Same 

Predictions  abound  that  the  New  Deal  will 
use  the  Korean  conflict  as  a  pretext  for  in- 
v  /king  wartime  controls  of  Industry,  prices, 
and  manpower.  The  regimentation  sched- 
uled is  more  complete  than  anything  Amer- 
icans have  ever  seen. 

CRISIS  IS  EXCUSE  FOE  SEIZING  POWERS 

In  an  hour  cf  uncertainty  and  depression 
occasioned  by  cur  reverses  In  Korea.  Con- 
gress and  the  public  may  not  show  the  en- 
ergy and  spirit  required  to  question  the 
necessity  and  pi^rpose  of  the  administration's 
plan,  and  the  Nation  may  slip  into  totali- 
tarianism as  a  result. 

The  most  cursory  study  of  the  political 
objccllves  of  the  admmlsiratlon  wUl  show 
that  the  latest  emergency  U  merely  an  ex- 
ctM*  lor  seizing  powers  that  have  long  been 
coveted. 

On  September  «  1945.  after  World  War  II 
had  ended,  the  President  presented  a  21- 
jxjlnl  program  to  Congresa  which  would 
h.'jTe  reserved  to  the  administration  In  time 
or  peace  almost  all  cf  the  sweeping  powers 
with   which  It  had   vested  Itself  In  time  ol 


war.  The  retention  of  wartime  controls 
was  a5ked  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
needed  "lo  hold  the  line  against  Inflation." 
As  will  be  recalled,  rationing  and  price  con- 
trol held  over  until  the  shortages  of  1948 
so  ex.isperated  the  voters  that  they  returned 
a  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

During  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress, 
the  New  Dealers  were  slowed  down,  but  they 
were  not  stopped.  When  the  1948  election 
consolidated  Mr.  Truinans"  hold  on  office, 
he  returned  to  the  attack.  He  asked  the 
new  Democratic  Congress  for  authority  to 
control  prices,  allocate  scarce  materlal.s,  and 
build  and  operate  pnxluctlon  facilities  he 
might  decree  to  be  necessary. 

An  elaborate  bill  to  achieve  these  pur- 
poses was  Introduced  by  Representative 
Spence.  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  description  of 
this  bill  showed  that  Us  Inspiration  was  de- 
rived from  the  administrations'  full  em- 
ployment bill  of  1945.  It  was  declared  that 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power,  and  it  was  submitted  as 
a  finding  of  fact  that  shortages  of  materials 
and  continued  price  Increases  endanger  the 
realization  of  these  objectives. 

The  powers  proposed  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  President  under  the  Spence  bill  par.illel 
those  which  he  would  be  granted  under  ex- 
isting plans  for  war  mobilization  and  war- 
time controls.     They  were: 

1.  Power  to  designate  materials  or  facili- 
ties In  short  supply  whenever  the  Presiaent 
reports  a  shortage  is  affecting  or  threatens 
to  aflect  adversely  the  "domestic  economy. 
•  •  •  the  general  welfare,  the  national 
security,  cr  the  carrying  out  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.' 

2.  Power  to  contract  without  li.nlt  for  re- 
search to  develop  substitutes  for  or  Improved 
utilization  of  short  materials  or  facilities. 

3.  Power  to  purchase  on  whatever  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  should 
choose,  with  or  without  comp)etltlve  bids, 
and  at  home  or  abroaJ.  materials  in  short 
supply,  and  to  refine,  process,  store,  and 
resell  them. 

4.  Power  to  lean  up  to  75  percent  of 
amounts  the  President  decides  are  needed 
for  expansion  of  productive  facilities,  on 
whatever  terms  he  decides. 

5.  Power  to  build  additional  productive 
facilities  or  rehabilitate  existing  facilities. 
Including  Government-owned  war  plants, 
and  contract  for  the  operation  of  such 
plants. 

6.  Power  to  approve  any  voluntary  plan 
for  allocation  of  materials  Judged  to  be  In 
short  supply. 

7.  Power,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  lmpr.se 
mandatory  priority  and  allocation  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  materials. 

8.  Power  to  continue  export  controls. 

9.  Power  to  require  sellers  of  any  commod- 
ity significantly  affecting  the  cost  of  living 
or  ccsts  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  give  60  days'  notice  of  any  pro- 
posed price  Ir.c.-ense  and  to  Justify  such 
lncrea.se  at  a  public  hearing. 

10.  Power  to  Invoke  price  control  and  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  labeling  or  packaging  cf 
goods  which  the  President  considered  to 
result  In  prices  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses cf  the  bill. 

nCT.^TOHSHIP  AT  SINCLF  STEOKI 

The  New  Deal  never  was  able  to  put  this 
program  for  the  planned  economy  across, 
but,  imder  the  pretext  of  war  emergency,  the 
whole  program  la  In  process  cf  l)elng  resub- 
mitted In  far  more  drastic  form.  At  a  single 
stroke  the  American  people  would  hive  fas- 
tened on  them  a  dictatorship  or  a  Socialist 
state. 

The  Nation  must  retain  a  sense  of  p^r- 
sjjectlve.  Si)  far  we  are  In  no  earth -»hakln;j 
crisis,  but  In  what  the  President  himself  h;is 
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descrltjed  only  as  "a  police  action"  against 
"a  bunch  of  bandits. "  By  Mr  Truman's  own 
terms,  this  is  no  excuse  for  asking  the  people 
to  surrender  their  liberty. 


Planners  Flunk  Test  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  I'rom  the  United  Suites 
News  and  World  Reports: 

Planners  Flunk  Ttst  or  Wai 

(Reported  from  Pusan,  Korea,  and 

Washington) 

(Fancy  weapons  and  strategy  have  a  differ- 
ent look  after  a  few  weeks  of  fighting  In 
Korea  'They  don't  work  wonders,  after  all. 
B-36.  key  to  defense  planning.  Is  on  the  side 
lines.  Jets  turn  out  to  be  of  limited  use, 
too.  Tanks,  once  written  off,  are  stUl  a  big 
weapon.  As  military  men  see  Korea:  In- 
fantry-tank teams,  well  supported,  are  what 
Is  needed.  It  can  mean  a  basic  change  In 
United  States  planning.) 

War  Is  putting  United  States  military 
Ideas,  new  weapons,  and  strategy  plans  to 
the  test  of  exp)erlence.  On  the  basis  of  the 
record  to  date,  the  report  card  on  first  per- 
formances can  be  marked:   "Flunked." 

Taxpayers  In  five  postwar  years  have  pro- 
vided the  military  service*  with  »50.000,0C0,- 
000  to  spend  on  defense.  The  military  sold 
the  country  on  giving  fL'st  priority  to  atom 
bombs,  big  bombers,  guided  missiles,  new 
mystery  weapons,  fast  Jet  planes.  Defense 
was  to  center  around  quick  retaliation  with 
air  power.  Bombs  and  new  weapons  were 
to  replace  big  armies  and  big  navies.  When 
the  show-down  came.  North  Korea — a  sup- 
posedly primitive  area,  using  old  Rtisslan 
weapons — failed  to  fold  up  under  bombing. 
soon  showed  she  could  outgun  and  over- 
Whelm  Inadequately  armed  American  forces. 

A  post  mortem  of  the  first  weeks  of  war 
already  Is  being  held.  It  Is  one  in  which 
top  military  officials  try  to  find  out  how  they 
could  have  guessed  so  wrong,  made  so  many 
mistakes.  Its  outcome  wlU  determine.  In 
large  measure,  how  much  present  defense 
plans  will  be  shifted,  what  direction  will  be 
taken  by  the  remobilizatlon  effort  Just  ahead. 
A  report  on  United  States  weapons  th„t 
represent  the  big  postwar  Investment,  and 
how  thev  have  stood  up  In  actual  uses  Is 
given  here  to  Indicate  what  changes  are  to 
come. 

»-3  6    BOMBERS 

These  arc  the  big  bombers  designed  to 
strike  back  quickly  at  Russia,  if  Soviet  ar- 
mies move,  with  blows  that  would  either  win 
quickly  or  sharply  reduce  the  enemy's  ability 
to  wage  war.  The  B-36s  have  gotten  the 
largest  single  share  of  military-equipment 
money  In  recent  years.  Yet  no  B-36  was 
used  In  the  critical  opening  weeks  in  Korea, 
in  a  type  of  war  that  may  set  the  pattern  for 
localized  Conunuuist  attacks.  In  other 
words,  strategic  bombing,  important  In  a 
big  war,  turns  out  to  have  only  Umiud  uses 
In  this  kind  of  fighting. 

A'TOM    BOMBS 

Billions  also  have  been  spent  on  building 
a  large  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons.  None 
has  been  used  in  Korea.  Threat  of  retalia- 
tion with  A-l)ombs.  counted  on  against  Rus- 
sia,  appears    not    to   work   against   Russian 


satellites.  The  bomb  as  a  "tactical"  weapon 
for  land  warfare  also  has  not  panned  out 
so  far,  remains  in  the  planning  stage. 

TANKS 

Played  down  by  United  States  Army  plan- 
ners as  an  obsolescent  weapon.  Impractical 
In  mountainous  country  and  of  little  value 
against  Infantry  with  antitank  weajwna. 
tanks  are  turning  out  to  be  the  basic  weapon 
In  the  Korean  war.  Moreover,  present  Amer- 
ican tanks,  all  World  War  II  models,  are 
shown  to  be  Inferior  to  Russian  tanks — In 
fire  power.  In  armor.  In  size.  The  role  of 
tanks  In  coming  warfare  and  the  type  of 
tants  needed,  thus,  are  being  reassessed. 

AiacRArr  CAaaizas 
These  mobile  air  bases,  cut  far  back  under 
recent  economy  orders,  have  turned  out  to 
be  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  fxirnlshlng 
air  support  to  troops  and  preventing  am- 
phibious landings.  Of  103  carriers  and  es- 
cort carriers  left  over  from  the  last  war.  only 
14  are  In  service.  RecaU  of  more  carriers 
from  "moth-ball"  status,  as  a  restilt.  Is  being 
started. 

JET  ncHTias 

A  heavy  Investment  In  these  planes  over 
the  last  5  years  Is  paying  off  tn  part.  But, 
where  Jet  fighters  were  counted  on  to  give 
Improved  support  for  troopw,  they  now  have 
shown  themselves.  In  practice,  too  fast  to  be 
as  efficient  as  propeller -driven  types  In  work- 
ing with  ground  forces.  Jet  aircraft  may 
be  valuable  to  combat  fast  enemy  Jets,  but 
far  less  reliance  Is  to  be  placed  on  them  for 
troop  support.  World  War  II  types  turn  out 
to  be  better  for  this  Job. 

ANTITANK  WEAPONS 

Recoilless  artillery,  improved  bazooka, 
other  antitank  devices  on  hand  also  are  faU- 
Ing  to  give  United  States  troops  the  edge  that 
was  expected.  None  has  proved  really  effec- 
tive against  Russian-made  tanks. 

PaOXIMlTT  rXJZE 

This  device,  now  available  In  Improved 
form  after  much  research  Is  failing  to  pro- 
vide the  sure-fire  defense  against  masses  of 
enemy  troops  that  was  advertised.  Idea  was 
that  shells  equipped  with  these  fuzes  would 
break 'up  any  enemy  attack  by  automatically 
bursting  a  few  feet  above  ground  and  hurl- 
ing shrapnel  In  all  directions.  Enemy  at- 
tacks, instead,  have  kept  coming. 

T»ANSPOrr   PLANES 

Air  tran.'ports.  on  which  military  buying 
economized  In  favor  of  big  bombers,  are 
found  In  the  Korean  war  to  be  needed  and 
lacking.  There  has  been  no  means  of  quick- 
ly moving  troops  from  Japan  or  the  United 
States  to  Korea.  Partial  use  of  commercial 
transports,  as  the  military  planners  see  it 
now.  still  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  air- 
lift. Prom  this  lesson.  Army  officials  are 
hoping  to  sell  the  idea  of  buying  enough  air 
transports  to  move  at  least  two  divisions  and 
their  equipment.  Belief  now  is  that,  in 
time,  all  Army  and  marine  troops  must  t>e  air 
transportable. 

rmANSPORT  SHIPS 

Supply  of  ships  also  Is  found  to  be  too 
low  for  a  Korean- type  war.  Cutbacks  in 
number  of  Navy  ships  have  been  so  drastic 
that  badly  needed  marine  forces  were  kept 
waiting  for  weeks  in  California.  And  wheth- 
er other  types  of  naval  vessels  are  plentiful 
enough  to  patrol  Korean  waters  while  pre- 
venting enemy  landings  on  Formosa  and  fill- 
ing other  commitments  remains  to  be  seen. 

That.  In  brief.  Is  the  appraisal  by  compe- 
tent military  planners  of  how  this  country's 
costly  defense  equipment  is  proving  out  in 
actual  warfare  In  Korea.  It  shows  graphi- 
cally the  errors  in  empliasis  that  had  been 
given  most  weapons,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  type  of  war. 

Changes  resulting  from  that  appraisal, 
however,   are   to   affect   the   OTKanizatiou   as 


well  as  the  type  of  weapons  United  States 
wiU  motjllize  in  the  period  ahead. 

Ground  troops,  well  equipped  and  in  largs 
numbers,  are  to  get  first  priority  in  remobUi- 
zatlon.  Lesson  No.  1  In  Korea  has  been  that 
present  expensive  weapons  cannot  wholly 
substitute  for  infantry  and  its  supporting 
arms.  Mobile  ground-combat  teams  were  es- 
pecially needed  when  the  Korean  attack 
began  and  were  not  available.  Marine  Corp 
battalions,  trained  and  organized  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  cut  far  back  In  size  and 
all  stationed  in  the  United  States.  Not  even 
one  full  division  of  marines  Is  available  now. 
Array  airborne  divisions  lack  equipment  for 
quick  use.  And  all  Army  ground  troops  total 
only  10  divisions. 

Air  power,  at  the  same  time,  is  in  for  a 
shift  of  emphasis  from  big  bombers  to 
ground-supjKirt  planes.  The  theory  that 
bombers  alone  can  stop  ground  forces  ia 
dead.  The  demonstrated  need  is  for  support 
fighter  bombers. 

Use  of  armor,  too,  is  to  be  stepped  up. 
More  armo''ed  divisions  and  more  tanks  for 
Infantry  divisions  are  likely  to  follow, 
altering  the  Army's  present  balance  of  forces 
and  discounting  lU  recent  philosophy  that 
tanits  are  a  dying  breed. 

Sea  power,  finally,  is  due  for  a  fairly  rapid 
build-up.  Korea  is  showing  the  need  for 
more  emphasis  on  carriers,  transports,  pa- 
trol vessels,  as  well  as  antisubmarine  teams. 

Lessons  now  being  learned  in  Korea,  thus, 
are  pointing  toward  a  basic  change  in  tills 
country's  defense  plans.  Its  military  equip- 
ment, the  organization  of  Its  Armed  Forces. 
How  far  these  changes  will  go  wUl  depend 
on  how  altered  w^ar  plans  in  Korea  succeed 
in  weeks  ahead. 


The  Mess  MacArtliv  lakcrited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   XLUKOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVltfl 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  more  faith,  more  con- 
fidence, and  more  trust  in  the  ability,  the 
knowledge,  the  integrity,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  General  MacArthur  than  they 
have  in  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson,  and  President 
Truman,  all  three  combined.  General 
MacArthur  is  responsible  for  the  only 
bright  spot  in  our  entire  foreign  pro- 
gram. Where  Acheson,  Johnson,  and 
Truman  can  only  show  failure  after  fail- 
ure in  their  foreign-policy  program  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  can  jx)int  with  pride  to 
his  particular  sector  of  our  foreign- 
policy  line,  because  it  is  the  only  bright 
spot  in  the  entire  line.  For  this  r«ksoa 
the  dastardly  and  unwarranted  at- 
tack upon  General  MacArthur  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  Ickes, 
placing  the  blame  upon  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  the  present  situation  in 
Korea,  cannot  go  imchallenged  and  must 
be  answered. 

The  best  answer  to  the  Ickes  attack  is 
an  editorial  carried  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  July  14.  1950.  That  edi- 
torial presents  a  clear  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation MacArthur  faces  today,  and  also 
points  out  how  it  came  about.  It  proves 
beyond  any  question  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  situation. 
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Tm  Mtys  M^cAtTHTTi  iNMramo 
Thf  OoT^rnment  has  d«^ld«l  to  negtMt«te 
•  pp«c«  wttlemenl  wtth  Japan  as  scnin  a*  pos- 
aible  Lonit-tM-m  military  rights  tor  Amert- 
can  forces  in  the  Japanese  home  Islands  ar« 
to  be  asked 

T\e  Korean  war  lias  Indicated  the  advls- 
•btlitT  or  these  steps,  which  are  said  to  hare 
brcught  General  MacArthur.  as  supreme 
commander  In  Japan.  Into  rea*crsbly  close 
agreement  with  the  State  Department  and 
the  defense  establishment  for  the  flrst  time 
In  many  months. 

carw  a  lzt  ctrr 
When  the  PresldenUa'  decision  was  made 
to  intervene  in  Korea,  the  whole  Jcb  was 
wished  upon  MacArthur.  The  general  l>  be- 
Ueved  to  have  viewed  the  successive  retreats 
before  communism  In  Asia  with  grave  mlsglv- 
Ings.  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
He  was  not  given  any  voice  in  higher  policy 
tuitll  the  State  Dspartment  had  made  an 
egregious  mess  of  everything  In  the  Orient. 
Then.  In  effect,  he  was  given  a  mop  and  told 
to  clean  up. 

A  little  history  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween General  siacArthur  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  is  Illuminating.  In  the 
summer  of  1»45  Acbeson  had  been  assUtant 
Secretary  of  State  for  4  4  years.  On  June  7 
of  that  year  6  persons,  2  of  them  State 
Department  ofBclAls.  were  arrested  for  espi- 
onage in  the  theft  of  1.700  secret  Government 
documenu  for  the  pro-Soviet  magazlna 
Amerasia.  By  coincidence,  the  New  York 
Communist  newspaper,  the  Daily  Worker. 
praised  Acheson  on  that  day  as  ^forward 
kxjking  ' 

Joseph  C.  G.-YW  Acheson 's  Immediate  su- 
perior as  Und;r  Secretary  of  State,  was  in 
lavor  of  vigorous  proaecutioc  of  the  docu- 
ment thieves,  but  forces  were  at  work  to  ren- 
der the  prosecution  a  dud.  The  CommunUts 
yelled  for  Grew's  scalp  On  August  14  .'ames 
Byrnra  succeeded  Edward  R  Stettinius  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  both  Grew  and  Ache- 
■on  tendered  their  resignations,  as  was  ctis- 
tomary. 

Former  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davles, 
Hussophile  author  of  "Mission  to  Moscow." 
Is  said  to  have  related  that  Acheson  bad 
made  Grew's  resignation  a  condition  for  stay- 
ing on  himaelT.  On  August  27  Acheson  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary,  and  Grew  was  out. 
Philip  Jaffe.  central  figure  in  the  Amerasia 
case,  confided  to  one  of  the  ether  defendants. 
-Well,  we've  stilTered  a  let.  but  anyhow,  we 
got  Grew  out  " 

On  October  7.  1»45.  the  leftUt  New  York 
papw.  PM.  remarked  editorially.  "Now  State 
Department  policy  has  a  better  appreciation 
of  what  Soviet  Russu  wants  '"  On  Novem- 
ber 14  Acheson  appeared  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  en  the  sams  platform  with  such  well- 
known  Stallnisu  as  Davles.  Corliss  Ljimont, 
Paul  Robeson,  and  Aibert  Fitzgerald  presi- 
dent of  the  Communist -dommated  CIO  Unit- 
ed Electncal  Workers,  at  a  mass  meeting  In 
honor  of  Dr  Hewlett  Johnson,  the  Bed  Dean 
of  Canterbury. 

acmaoN's  sBotrr  rscs 
Almost  Immediately  upon  his  assumption 
of  the  post  of  Under  Secretary.  Acheson  set 
•bout  putting  General  MacArthur,  the  hero 
of  the  Pacific  war.  in  his  place.  General  Mac- 
.  Arthur  had  stated  that  Japan  was  docile 
under  American  occupation  and  that  200.000 
American  troops  were  all  that  were  needed. 
On  September  19  Acheson.  Actlr^  Secretary 
of  State  in  Byrnes"  absence,  snapped  back  In 
a  statement  the  AssocUted  Press  called 
more  pugnacious  than  diplomatic. 

Among  other  things,  he  snid  that  the 
United  Ststes  Government,  not  the  occupa- 
tion force  under  General  MacArthur.  is  de- 
tcrmimnc  American  policy  toward  Japan, 
and  that  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Oov- 
emmtot— 1.  «..  the  State  Departments- would 


not  be  changed  and  would  be  carried  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

S^^me  Senators,  among  them  Wherbt.  of 
Nebraska,  and  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  said 
the  Acheson  statement  was  a  dellb^rste  in- 
sult to  MacArthur.  Whatever  It  was.  It 
indicated  that  Acheson  Intended  to  call  the 
signals  on  the  far  eastern  policy,  and  that 
Mac  .Arthur's  role  was  to  be  confined  to  doing 
as  he  was  told. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  and  a  half 
between  July  1,  1947.  and  January  8.  1949. 
when  he  was  out  of  the  Department.  Acheson 
called  the  signals.  In  his  tenure  as  Secre- 
tary. Nationalist  China  was  conquered  by 
the  Commv^nlsts. 

Americas  trained  forces  were  w.thdrawn 
frcm  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  Ache- 
son announced  that  surviving  Nationalist 
Chinese  forces  In  Formosa  had  been  written 
off.  In  statemenu  before  closed  senatorial 
committee  meetings,  he  accepted  Communist 
conquest  of  all  of  east  Asia,  even  the  Philip- 
pines, and  ultimately.  Japan.  H.s  open- 
ended  policy  envisioned  only  the  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  RussU  In  Europe. 

Up  to  June  27.  when  the  President  abruptly 
reversed  the  whole  policy  and  ordered  Amer- 
ican forces  into  Korea.  MacArthur  sat  on 
the  side  lines  while  Acheson  ran  a  losing 
show  Communists  and  the  leftist  press 
never  ceased  sniping  at  MacArthur 's  occu- 
pation policy  In  Japan,  which  was  a  brilliant 
success  compared  to  every  one  of  Achcson's 
successive  nose  dives. 

Only  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  stood 
at  1  minute  to  midnight,  when  the  knell  was 
about  to  sound  on  Acheson  s  policy  In  the 
Orient,  did  the  Secretary  of  State  step  back 
while  an  all  but  hopeless  Job  of  retrieving 
what  could  be  saved  was  thrust  upon  Mac- 
Arthur  with  the  equivalent  of  some  such 
phrase  as  "It's  all  yours,  general  ' 

The  American  people  should  remember 
that  it  was  Acheson  who  5  years  ago  snapped 
that  he.  not  General  MacArthur.  would  make 
America's  policy  for  the  Far  East.  The  words 
return  to  haunt  him. 


B?fore  the  war  was  even  ended  the  ex- 
ecutive  departments   began   to   destroy 
these  plants,  over  my  strenuous  objec- 
tions, and  we  returned  to  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources.  Including  Russia. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made 
repeated  eflorts  to  save  for  the  people  of 
America    the    few    remaining    esspntlal 
structures  at  the  Montana  chrome  mines 
which  we  will  need  again  to  bring  out 
these  ores     An  intolerable  situation  ex- 
ists at  these  mines.     The  big  concen- 
trator and  17  other  buildings,  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1  500  090  are  on  private  land, 
and  must  be  destroyed  or  moved  unless 
the  land  is  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Other  buildings,  sold  by  War  As- 
sets to  private  people,  are  about  to  be 
dismantled    and    destroyed    unless    the 
Government  repurchases  them. 

A  year  ago  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  refused  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  already  appropriated  funds 
with  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  could 
have  reacquired  the  buildings  at  far  less 
than  their  original  cost.  This  year  the 
Budget  Director  of  the  Department  of 
the  interior  refu.sed  to  support  the  Bu- 
reau's request  for  such  authorization. 

Now  we  are  up  against  the  gun.  We 
have  to  have  chrome.  The  chrome  is  in 
Montana.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  acquire  whatever  mining  property 
has  been  dismantled,  lay  plans  to  re- 
build the  other  structures  so  foolishly 
and  shortsightedly  destroyed,  and  re- 
open these  mines  to  their  maximium  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
stop  playing  international  politics  with 
strategic  materials,  and  begin  the  sys- 
tematic and  sensible  development  of  our 
domestic  supplies  of  critical  materials. 


Montaiu  Ckrone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MONTAN.t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr  D'EWART.  Mr  Speaker,  chrome 
Is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  have  to 
f\ght  a  war.  Without  chrome  we  can- 
not produce  the  steel  that  is  required  for 
guns,  tanks,  planes,  warships  or  any  of 
the  myriad  other  machines  which  are  a 
part  of  modern  warfare. 

Time  and  again  during  the  past  5  years 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Slates  is  dependent  upon  far- 
away foreign  sources  for  chrome  and 
other  strategic  materials,  and  that  we 
were  making  little  or  no  effort  to  de- 
velop our  own  resources  of  such  mate- 
rials. Last  week  it  was  announced  for 
the  third  month  that  Russia  had  re- 
fused further  shipments  of  chrome. 

During  the  last  war  we  found  that  we 
have  a  domestic  source  of  chrome  and 
we  had  to  have  it  in  a  hurry.  The  Gov- 
ernment spent  millioivs  of  dollars  con- 
structing modern  mining  plants  to 
bring  chrome  ore  out  of  the  mountains 
of  Montana,  where  75  percent  of  our 
domestic  resource  of  chrome  is  found. 


Korea  Product  of  Commoniat  Conquest  of 
China — Acheson,  Hits,  Lattimore,  Jes- 
snp,  Service,  Jatfe,  Vincent,  and  Field 
Wrote  the  Policy  for  Conquest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  ,  is  a  fearless  radio 
commentator.  He  has  many  enemies 
among  the  New  Deal  set,  but  the  over- 
whelming number  of  his  listeners  ap- 
preciate his  frank  reporting  over  the  air- 
ways. A  particularly  significant  broad- 
cast was  made  by  Mr.  L?wis  on  July  11 
and,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Including  it  at  this  point: 

Thy  Korean  war  situation  as  of  tonight 
frankly  Is  not  encouraging  and  there  is  little 
effort  to  disguise  that  fact  in  most  sectors 
of  official  Washington. 

News  dispatches  from  the  Tokyo  headquar- 
ters of  General  MacArthur  are  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  information  that  Is  given  to 
the  press  and  radio  in  the  mtlllary.  naval, 
and  Air  Force  briefings  here,  and  admittedly 
the  defense  headquarters  here  In  Washing- 
ton has  uo  detailed  iuformatlou  ou  whlcli 
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to  go.  But  Gen  Omar  B.-^dley.  head  of  the 
Joint  Chlels  of  Staff,  gave  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  fill-ln  on  the  military 
situation  at  a  meeting  this  morning,  and 
almost  without  exception,  those  who  heard 
him,  came  away  with  a  ^ioomy  outlook. 
Senator  Millabd  Tydings.  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  newsmen  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  doing  the  best  he  can,  and  that 
the  Korean  operation  Is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one;  that  the  picture  Is  such  that  "it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  treat  the  Korean 
events  with  any  optimism."  He  said  rather 
mysteriously  that  several  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  are  going  to  contribute  help 
in  the  Korean  battle  In  the  next  few  days, 
but  would  give  no  clue  as  to  their  Identity. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  that  new  and  far  more  effective  anti- 
tank weapons  are  I  eing  rushed  to  General 
MacArthur.  and  are  on  their  way.  If  they 
have  not  arrived  already.  Included  in  these 
new  weapons  are  new  3'2-inch  bazookas, 
which,  it  Is  claimed,  are  capable  of  knocking 
out  the  heaviest  tanks  in  existence.  These 
same  spokesmen,  however,  admitted  that 
they  are  puzzled  by  dispatches  from  the 
front,  telling  of  new  60-ton  Russian  tanks 
which  reportedly  were  present  in  great  num- 
bers to  lead  the  new  attack  by  the  North 
Korean    Communists. 

The  largest  thing  we  know  about  that  the 
Russians  have,  according  to  this  spokesman. 
Is  the  Joseph  Stalin  Tank,  at  50  tons,  and 
our  Information  is  that  there  Is  no  great 
number  of  these. 

One  thing  is  certain:  General  Bradley's 
testimony  today  dUpelled  any  possible  idea 
on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  it,  that  the 
expedition  in  Korea  is  any  comic  opera  war- 
fare. S  aator  Styles  Bkidges,  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  a  member  of  the  committee,  said  it  is 
tragic  that  the  high  command  here  In  Wash- 
ington temporized  with  the  far-eastern 
Communist  situation  as  long  as  It  did.  and 
failed  to  heed  the  intelligence  information 
which  It  has  had  at  Its  command  all  the  way 
along.  He  said  the  set-backs  in  Korea  are  no 
reflection  whatever  on  the  American  soldiers 
who  are  there,  doing  their  utmost  to  stop  the 
Russo-Korean  tide,  but  they  are  a  reflection 
on  those  In  control  of  our  top  national  policy, 
who  let  China  go  by  default  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  then  sent  a  boy  to  do  a  man's 
Job  In  Korea.  He  said  that  capable  and  in- 
telligent leadership  should  have  seen  to  It 
that  men.  tuppUes.  and  the  very  best  avail- 
able equipment,  with  plenty  of  all  of  them, 
were  available  and  poised  ready  to  strike  with 
telling  effect  the  moment  the  Korean  tinder- 
box  was  touched  off.     He  said: 

"For  a  long  time,  many  of  us  have  been 
demanding  a  firm  and  positive  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Far  East,  but  all  we  could  get  was 
an  excus-  tfat  the  foreign  policy  had  to  be 
made  from  day  to  day.  The  American  blood 
that  Is  being  shed  in  the  Korean  hills  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  Ink  in  which  that  day- 
by-day  foreign  and  military  policy  is  now 
being  written  " 

Which  seems  very  much  to  the  point. 
Stop  and  think   back  a   little,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.    In    the    light    of    the    news   dis- 
patches that  are  coming  through  at  the  {>res- 
ent  time. 

Our  presence  In  Korea  Is  the  simple  and 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  Communist  con- 
quest rt  China.  And  the  pattern  for  that 
conquest  of  China  was  laid  out  at  the  Yalta 
Conference,  at  which  Alger  Hiss  admittedly 
was  the  prime  adviser  to  the  desperately  Ul 
President  Roosevelt.  It  had  been  promoted 
and  pounded  and  propagandized  and  infused 
Into  State  Department  policy  circles  by  a 
powerful  team  of  influential  advisers — Dean 
Acheson.  then  Undersecretary;  Alger  Hiss. 
Owen  Lattimore.  the  magazine  Amerasia. 
John  Stewart  Service,  working  on  the  scene 
In  China  under  Gen  Patrick  J.  Hurley  sent 
him  back  to  the  United  States;  John  P. 
Davles,  John  Carter  Vincent,  the  Institute  of 


Pacific  Relations,  of  which  Philip  Jessup  and 
Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field  were  backers — 
(the  same  PhUlp  Jessup  who  now  and  for 
some  months  past  has  been  the  great  State 
Department  expert  on  the  Far  East);  Henry 
Wallace  and  Laughlln  Currle,  the  latter  be- 
ing Far  Eastern  Adviser  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
later  to  Mr.  Truman. 

And  their  story  was  that  the  Chinese  and 
the  Korean  Communists  were  not  Commu- 
nists of  the  Soviet  Russian  type  at  all — 
nothing  like  it.  It  was  Just  a  noble  agrarian 
reform,  trying  to  free  the  poor  Chinese  and 
Korean  people  from  the  Nationalist  Govem- 
mer.t  of  China,  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
There  was  a  system.  In  all  this.  It  was 
talked  In  the  State  Department  constantly. 
The  magazine  Ainerasla  was  subtly  built  up 
as  the  last  word  of  expert  information  and 
thinking  on  the  Far  Eastern  problem.  From 
those  on  the  scene,  came  back  reports  al- 
ways on  that  line — an  agrarian  reform;  a 
noble  enterprise.  They  Just  called  them- 
selves Communists  for  lack  of  a  belter  name. 
No  connection  with  Moscow.  Perish  such  a 
thought ! 

There  was  a  determined  campaign  to  un- 
dermine and  get  rid  of  General  Hurley.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  ambassador  to  Chhia.  because  he 
was  in  the  way.  His  reports  were  different. 
And  he  said  at  the  time  that  he  found  his 
reports  were  getting  to  the  Kremlin  within  a 
few  hours  after  they  got  to  Washington. 
General  Marshall  came  In  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  all  he  had  to  go  on  was  the  infor- 
mation that  came  to  him  from  his  own  un- 
derlings— this  same  crowd,  these  same 
sources.  And  it  was  from  their  Information 
that  he  had  to  report  to  the  White  House. 
There  was  a  demand,  still  based  "^n  the 
same  old  line,  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  take 
the  Communisu  into  his  government,  as 
partners.  The  free  government  of  Poland 
had  been  persuaded  to  do  that.  So  had  the 
free  government  of  Czech^tovakia.  And 
Hungary.  And  Latvia.  AisCLithuania.  And 
Estonia.  And  Bulgaria.  And  Rumania.  They 
took  the  Communists  in.  too,  as  partners. 
And  the  partnership  became  enslavement. 

As  late  as  last  December,  the  line  was 
still  going  on;  the  same  old  crowd  was  still 
In  control.  They  had  weathered  the  crisis  of 
the  Amerasia  case,  in  which  6  people,  one  of 
them  being  John  Stewart  Service  himself — 
were  arrested.  It  had  been  huslied  up.  A 
little  gesture  toward  prosecution,  four  of 
the  six  turned  loose  despite  a  case  against 
them  which  the  FBI  said  was  airtight.  It's  a 
powerful  spot  to  be  in,  if  yo'a  can  control 
those  things. 

As  late  as  last  December,  we  would  have  no 
part  of  the  Nationalist  Government  against 
these  poor  agrarian  reformists.  And  anyone 
who  dared  try  to  go  into  the  sacrosanct 
clique  that  had  dictated  and  maneuvered  all 
these  policies;  anyone  who  dared  question 
the  accuracy  of  what  had  been  said,  or  the 
Christian  purity  of  the  far-eastern  Com- 
munist movement — anyone  who  dared  say, 
"Walt  a  moment  •  •  •  we  concede  that 
plenty  is  wrong  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Government,  but  this  looks  hke  another  mis- 
sion by  Moscow " — those  persons  were 
smeared  and  ridiculed,  and  called  dupes  of 
the  Kremlin,  unwittingly  serving  Joseph 
Stalin's  secret  purposes. 

The  Tydings  committee  undertook  to  give 
the  movement  the  respectability  of  a  con- 
gressional investigation.  Those  who  asked 
these  impertinent  questions  were  irresponsi- 
ble, dangerous,  little  short  of  traitors.  The 
State  Department  put  out  daily  diaUibes  of 
vicious  [>ersonal  attacks. 

That  is  the  background;  the  record;  the 
history.  Just  an  agrarian  reform;  we  must 
let  the  poor  strtiggling  people  of  the  Par 
East  fight  their  war  of  revolution  against  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China. 

But  the  news  of  today  tells  a  diflerent 
story. 


The  tanks,  the  planes,  the  artillery — they 
are  all  Communist  Russian.  The  Chinese 
Communist  armies  are  supporting  the  Korean 
Commtmists  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Their 
young  officers  are  so  imbued  with  the  Mos- 
cow brand  of  communism  that  they  try  to 
convert  the  American  officers  who  capture 
them.  American  boys — perhaps  the  sons 
of  some  of  you  listening  to  this  broadcast — 
are  lined  up  by  the  roadside  after  they  have 
surrendered,  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  and 
they  are  machine-gunned  through  the  face. 
American  wounded,  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle  after  their  fellow  soldiers  have  been 
forced  into  withdrawal,  are  shot  to  death, 
there  on  the  ground,  as  they  lie  helpless. 

Agrarian  reform,  they  said.  Just  a  noble 
heroic  revolution,  by  those  simple  and  honest 
folk  who  live  by  the  soil.  And  It  was  their 
Importunlngs.  along  that  line,  that  guided 
the  unhappy  destiny  of  ottr  foreign  policy 
into  the  slaughterous  battlefields  of  the 
Korean  hills  and  valleys. 

And  yet.  even  as  of  this  moment,  they  say 
"forget  the  past  •     *     there  must  be  no 

looking  backward  •  •  *  it  is  of  no  help 
to  try  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for 
what  has  happened."  We  must  stop  all  ques- 
tions. 

I  wonder  If  the  parents  of  the  six  X)y« 
taken  prisoner  and  shot  to  death  In  a  ditch, 
are  satisfied  with  that  answer,  or  whether 
you  will  be  And  I  mean  you,  who  are  bear- 
ing this  at  this  moment,  if  your  son  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  to  fall  under  th:^  Russian 
hammer  and  sickle  hidden  behind  the  red 
star  of  Communist  Korea.  Was  it  Just  an 
agrarian  reform?  Do  you  feel  that  those  re- 
s-  ^nslble  for  leading  us  down  this  alley  of 
appeasement  should  be  protected,  either  by  a 
Senate  Investigation  or  by  a  Gc-emment 
Loyalty  Review  Board? 

bo  you  believe  they  should  be  permitted 
to  continue,  in  their  positions  of  influence 
and  power,  to  guide  us  further  in  the  pre- 
carious futiu"e?     I  rather  doubt  it. 

Senator  Joseph  McCartht,  chief  critic  of 
the  past  policy  on  the  Par  East,  tomorrow 
will  drop  a  bombshell  in  the  lap  of  Senator 
Ttdincs.  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  tried  V>  drop  bomb- 
shells on  Senator  McCabtht. 

He  will  release  to  ♦he  press  documentary 
evidence  that  Senator  Ttdings  did  not  speak 
the  truth  when  he  told  the  public  that  he 
had  official  lnfc«-mation  disproving  McCsa- 
THT  s  charge  that  State  Deptartment  files  had 
been  rifled.  And  the  Senator  has  documen- 
tary proof  and  official  records  to  prove  hla 
case. 

I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 


Editorully  Spealdiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
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Monday,  July  17.  19S0 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette  and  News  Advertiser  under  date 
of  July  11.  1950.  is  self-explanatory  and 
I  desire  to  congratulate  the  publisher  of 
this  paper.  Mr.  J.  K.  Hunter,  for  the 
vision  and  leadership  which  he  has  dis- 
played by  this  editorial: 

GOP    STATEMEirr 

Under  the  label  •'Republican  advance."  ft 

little  group  of  men  meeting  in  Phlladelphi* 
shaped   a    party    document   notable    for    lt« 
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bon«:j.  clirtTT.  ind  l«-k  of  po'.lucal  bcstn- 

It  deserrea  to  b*  ti*'*^!  *5  a  in*)or  c<Mi- 
tribution  to  ite  Joiu?  overdue  framing  at  a 
sound  Republican  philoscphj  of  government, 
tailored  to  modem  ne*d$. 

Tte  statement  of  prtncip>s  notes  that  In 
the  drnsestic  re*'.in  ii»e  chief  challenges  of 
our  time  are  social.  "They  h*Te  jCiven  ris*  to 
certain  gcAls  that  are  deeply  desired  by  the 
ptopie  and  are  in  fact  essential  to  the  preser- 
TBtSon  of  freedom  in  an  industrial  society." 
TiMae  goals  include  cld-ace  security,  ade- 
quate meiiicil  care,  insurance  against  uncm- 
plcjaaent.  Unproved  housing,  protection  cf 
labor's  rights,  aid  to  fanners,  better  educa- 
Uon. 

The  Republican  group  observes,  however, 
that  during  Its  n-year  tenure  m  the  National 
Government  the  Democratic  Party  has 
evolved  but  one  approach  to  all  these  prob- 
lems— the  unlimited  ex:er.sion  of  govern- 
mental control  of  the  people. 

In  other  words,  wherever  faced  with  a 
pnnce  KJc^ai  dilemma,  the  Dem<TCrata  have 
almost  automatically  said.  Let  Wa&tungton 
fix  tt  •■ 

It  to  no  secret  itat  the  Republicans  re- 
gard this  philosophy  as  destructive  of  tn- 
dir.dual  Ubenies.  They  ba%e  been  saying  so 
for  a  icng  time 

But  as  the  Republicaii  Advance  points  out. 
the  GOP  has  been  too  slow  to  chape  policies 
that  are  at  once  capable  of  aafegtiardlng  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  anffwenr.g  the  scdal 
aee<ls  cf  the  tlnacs  In  tbelr  glamorotu  tn- 
•lar.ce  rm  saving  the  Individusl.  they  bav« 
aeeme<}  to  ignore  hu  bftsic  wants. 

The  Adraaca  b«il«rv«s  there  u  aolld  foctln« 
lor  a  prjgfiwrtw  Bepublfcan  Party  on  new 
grr.und  m-jtt^  dutance  awaj  from  tb«  old. 

I'.  ctt«s  MM  an  rssxnple  a  OOP-spooaorad 
beaitli  Mn  wtiich  «cu:d  place  the  pnmAry 
feurtfcs  OB  volUBUrr  tttvru  by  tb«  pcopU 
tfeaflwalvM.  vltb  tb«  Oorcmment  aaked  only 
to  wimiBlli  Mi4  f  miiU  tbeae  mutual  ac- 
R  taUawi  tMi  plan  opens  a  whole 
tat  th*  aolutkia  d  Xb»  Wauon'a 
without  wib— rgtnt  tb«  in- 
tal  an  anonymou*  nuMa. 
Wvur  Senators  and  21  Coogmamen  amon^ 
the  GOP  have  hailed  tb;  new  manifesto  as 
•  powerful  deciarauon  of  party  beliefs.  Ii 
would  be  mora  aoctirate  to  say  the  "beliefs 
of  one  wing  of  the  party."  for  the  silence 
of  many  GOP  leaders  suggeata  their  disap- 
proval or  at  least  their  apathy. 

But  1/  this  statement  Is  not  to  aenre  as  a 
foundation  stone  in  the  building  of  a  con- 
atructive  Republican  policy,  then  it  would 
aeem  Incumbent  in  t»ie  silent  party  generals 
to  come  forward  with  something  equally 
forthright  and  hopeful.  Nothing  they  have 
produced  so  far  meets  that  test. 


Sopport  o/  tkc  Got 
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Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  Not  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  have  something  to  happen  which 
causes  me  to  be  proud  of  my  people  and 


to  love  them  fcr  the  faith  they  have 
in  ms.  The  trust  they  have  placed  In 
me  causes  m?  to  humbly  hope  and  pray 
that  any  statement  I  should  make,  act 
of  mine,  or  vote  that  I  may  cast  will  ever 
cause  them  to  regret  this  trust. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
cf  the  fine,  high  type.  Christian,  patri- 
otic, loyal  American  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  second  district  of  Kentucky,  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  respectfully  in- 
clude a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  I 
received  this  morning,  and  which  was 
adopted  on  July  8.  1950.  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Stemmini?  District  To- 
bacco Association,  at  Henderson.  Ky.: 

"Bf  tf  rcsoired.  That  the  directors  of  this 
association  pledge  themselves  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  this  association  to  sup- 
port cur  Government  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  whatever  efforts  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  Government  In  the  present  and 
apparent  coming  crisis,  and  we  further 
pledge  ourselves  to  enter  personally  and 
wholeheartedly  in  any  campaign  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
providing  the  necessary  finances  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  which  to  defray  the  erpen*^ 
for  the  present  and  any  subsequent  crisis 
prowtng  out  of  present  conditions,  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  be  of  help  to  cur  Nation 
In  this  hour  of  uniest:  be  tt  further 

'  Re»oirfri.  That  the  Tobacco  Branch  of  the 
United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
notified,  of  this  action  of  the  board  and  a 
copy  of  this  resr^lutlon  be  furnlahed  to  our 
t'nitcd  States  Senator*  and  all  Memt>ers  of 
Congreaa  from  KeRtvefcy." 

Motion  by  W  J  Schenn.  seconded  by  I.  M. 
Nance,  that  th«  forag^lng  reaolutlon  b« 
adopted  and  that  the  secretary  be  autbor« 
t^ced  to  prepare  and  fumlah  tb«  nacaaaary 
copies  provided  for  tn  aatd  raauluClen  and 
also  furnub  a  copy  to  every  newepaper  pub- 
luhed  within  the  dUtrlct  of  thia  aMociatiun. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


The  Respontibi!it7  of  SUtesmaoskip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  Wise  ..NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  tn  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  under  date  of  Friday,  July 
14.  1950: 

The  RESPONsiBiLrrT  or  Stattsmanship 

"We  could  not  foresee  that  one  of  our  part- 
ners In  ti.e  war  would  become  so  selfish  and 
»o  domineering."  said  Vice  President  Barklet 
recently. 

The  ordinary  run  of  people  may  be  forgiven 
for  hoping  against  hope  or  adopting  the  atti- 
tude that  thoae  In  power  would  not  be  In- 
adequate for  any  occasion.  But  men  like 
Mr.  BaaKLrr.  however,  benign  and  benevo- 
lent, requested  from  their  fellow  citizens  the 
right  and  privilege  to  run  the  Nation,  and  not 
only  Implied  but  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  they  were  fit  for  the  position  and  that 
our  great  ship  of  state,  freighted  with  so 
many  millions,  would  t>e  operated  with  sa- 
gacity and  understanding.    Mr.  Basklet  has 


no  right  to  use  the  pronoun  "we"  In  recount- 
ing the  failure  of  our  rulers  to  understand 
the  Russian  menace.  There  were  certainly 
many  prominent  Democrats  who  understood 
Russia  all  too  well.  And  a  review  of  known 
and  protruding  facts  will  show  rather  con- 
clusively that  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
Kremlin  purposes  has  no  excuse  to  support  It. 

1.  Cur  itate  Department  has  declared  that 
e\ery  Important  provision  in  the  Roosevelt- 
Litvinov  pact  of  1934  under  the  terms  of 
which  we  recognized  and  invited  Soviet  dip- 
lomats hither  had  been  broken  by  1939. 

2  Ii  August  1939,  we  witnessed  Molotov 
and  von  Rlbbentrop  signing  what  they  called 
an  historic  treaty.  They  even  sent  to  this 
country  pictures  of  the  ceremony.  The 
treaty  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  attack  on 
Poland.  When  Britain  and  Prance  tried  to 
thwart  this  bloody  outlawry  Moscow  de- 
nounced them  as  instituting  a  capitalistic 
war. 

3.  As  soon  as  Poland  was  beaten  to  Ita 
knees  by  the  Nazis,  the  Russians  moved  in 
and  took  their  half,  their  share  of  the  un- 
holy bargain. 

4.  In  December  of  1939  the  Kremlin  sent 
an  army  against  Finland.  It  announced  at 
the  time  that  the  Finns,  with  little  more 
than  the  population  of  Wisconsin,  had  at- 
ucked  Russia.  It  wanted  to  get  certain 
ports  and  certain  mines  away  from  Finland. 
It  got  them.  too. 

5.  Next  Russia  moved  against  Estonia.  In 
this  case  It  sort  of  mixed  lu  pitches.  It  did 
not  accuse  Estonia  of  attacking  tt  but  said 
it  was  mov.ng  In  to  protect  the  Estonians. 
Then  it  put  the  educated  clasees  In  Estonia 
on  freight  trains  and  sent  them  off  to  Siberia. 
It  murdered  right  and  left.  Lenin  once  wrot« 
that  the  only  proper  way  to  aet  up  a  new 
government  was  to  have  plenty  cf  shooting 
and  other  forms  of  aaaaaatnatlon. 

e  Having  nnUbad  off  Eatonla  tba  Kremlin 
moved  into  Latvia.  Tbert  It  repeated  Ita 
record  1  i  Estonia. 

7.  With  E-sUjnla  and  Latvia  safely  tucked 
away  the  Moacow  government  moved  Into 
Lithuania.  There  It  once  more  went  through 
the  hideous  form  of  Its  horrible  conduct. 

8.  On  all  these  occasions  the  Kremlin 
maintained  a  barrage  of  falsehood  unex- 
ampled upon  this  earth. 

9.  Moscow  assiduously  helped  Hitler  with 
great  quantities  of  food,  oil,  and  other  mate- 
rials. It  used  its  French  fifth  column  to 
strike  Prance  down.  It  served  the  Nazis  with 
everything  it  had. 

10.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  FBI,  and  of 
most  of  official  Washington  of  high  degree, 
Moscow  employed  the  Roosevelt -Lit  vlnov 
pact  to  funnel  over  here  a  constant  stream 
of  spies  and  agents.  Until  it  Itself  was  at- 
tacked it  violently  sabotaged  many  efforts  of 
America  for  preparedness.  One  of  Its  prin- 
cipal weapons  was  the  strike.  The  one  at 
n?arby  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  has  already  been 
proven  and  sustained  in  the  courts  as  di- 
rected by  it  for  the  purpose  of  creating  con- 
fusion and  chaos  In  this  country. 

11.  The  demands  made  by  Moscow  upon 
Mr  Roosevelt  at  Tehran  and  Yalta,  and  upon 
Mr.  Truman  at  Potsdam,  reveal  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  glutton  and  the  stony  heart  of  an 
aggressor.  It  wanted  everything  everywhere. 
And  It  certainly  got  a  lot,  including  North 
Korea. 

12.  It  took  over  Darlen  and  Port  Arthur 
on  the  Pacific.  As  a  little  lesson  in  what 
was  coming  it  Insulted  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  so 
falsely  and  rudely  that  he,  a  man  of  quite 
a  little  patience,  responded  In  bitter  words 
to  its  accusations. 

13.  It  made  a  burlesque  of  free  elections, 
which  It  had  promised.  In  Poland.  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  elsewhere  In  some  of 
the  states  in  its  neighborhood  on  the  west 
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It  moved  In  In  spite  of  the  elections  against 
It  and  took  over  by  force  and  violence. 

14.  It  has  kept  almost  everyone  of  the 
ships  that  we  have  loaned  It.  altogether  quite 
a  navy.  It  still  retains  the  $11,000,000,000 
with  which  we  furnished  It.  It  has  treated 
numerous  of  our  citizens  and  our  diplomats 
with  vile  accusations  and  sometimes  with 
prison  in  the  manner  of  a  baron  In  the 
Middle  Ages  lashing  out  at  a  hostler. 

15.  It  Is  provoking  civil  war  in  Burma. 
Malaya,  and  Indochina.  It  violated  Its 
promise  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  It  would  sup- 
port Chiang  In  China.  It  looted  Manchuria. 
It  gave  surrendered  Japanese  arms  to  Chi- 
nese Reds.  Consistently  around  the  world 
It  has  treated  kindness  with  trickery,  candor 
Willi  falsehood,  and  while  it  prepared  for 
devastating  wars  like  that  in  North  Korea  it 
has  preached  peace  and  accused  us  of  attack- 
ing it  everywhere. 

If  Mr.  Bakkuet  wants  to  admit  that  this 
constant  and  steady  course  of  conduct  did 
not  put  him  wise,  such  is  his  privilege.  He 
might  admit  with  It  that  if  all  these  blows 
and  kicks  could  not  awaken  a  man,  a  trusted 
sentinel  upon  our  walls,  to  the  peril  in  which 
the  Nation  was  floundering,  he  could  hardly 
call  himself  qualified  to  participate  In  ruling, 
preparing,  and  protecting  that  nation. 


Gotisf  Valley  Forf  e  Hoipiul— A  MiUUry 
and  Ecosoaik  BlaoiUr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  rKMWaTLTama 

IN  Tirt  H0U8I  OF  REPRlalNTATIVE* 

Monday.  July  17,  19S0 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Republican,  of  PhoenixviUe,  Pa.,  on  June 
30,  1950. 

In  my  opinion  this  editorial,  which 
takes  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  constitutes  a  scathing  Indict- 
ment of  a  pohcy.  or  lack  of  policy,  which 
resulted  in  the  ill-advised  closing  of  Val- 
ley Forge  General  Hospital. 

Taken  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  errors 
of  judgment,  the  closing  of  Valley  Forge 
stands  out  as  glaring  example  of  what 
happens  when  imtrained  poUtical  ap- 
pointees usurp  the  prerogatives  and  func- 
tions of  medical  and  militarj'  profession- 
als. I  can  only  hope  that  the  gravity 
of  our  militar>'  situation  at  the  moment 
will  persuade  the  authorities  to  correct 
the  error  by  reopening  without  delay  an 
Institution  which  Is  vital  to  our  national 
defense.   The  editorial  follows: 

An  Opin  Lrma 
The  Honorable  Lotns  Johnsom, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washtngton,  D.  C: 
A  national  news  magazine  recently  carried 
a  photograph  of  you  in  conference  with  Gen- 
erals Bradley  and  MacArthur.  It  was  a  nic« 
publicity  shot,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  It, 
you  had  both  eyes  closed  tight. 

Now.   many   of   us   are   wondering   If   that 
Bceue  is  not  symbolic  of  your  general  alti- 


tude. Have  you  had  your  eyea  shut  to  tha 
prelude  to  a  situation  In  the  Par  East — 
Korea  and  China — which  la  now  more  tbaa 
a  mere  incident? 

Mr.  Johnson,  open  your  eyea. 
Today,  as  the  direct  result  of  an  order  you 
Issued  on  February  1 — Just  5  months  ago — a 
modem,  efflclently  operated  general  hospital 
In  PhoenixviUe  has  officially  locked  Its  doors. 
And  what  have  been  the  consequences? 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  you  have  crip- 
pled the  Armya  vast  professional  tralrung 
program. 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  you  have  blasted 
the  morale  of  Army  doctors  who  now  must 
work  In  questionably  substandard  bospitala 
not  worthy  of  the  name. 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  you  have  over- 
loaded every  othtr  Army  general  hospital  in 
the  United  Sutes  beyond  lU  authorized  bed 
capacity,  and  thereby  without  Justice  you 
have  interfered  with  the  health  of  Army 
patienu. 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  you  have  left 
the  entire  IndustrUl  East  without  a  single 
strategically  located  Army  medical  facility. 
Remaining  Armed  Forces  boapltala  are  In 
painfully   obvious   Urget  areaa. 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  you  have  aerlotialy 
retarded  research  in  dlaeaaea  that  are  tbem- 
aelves  enemies  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Johnson,  open  your  eyea. 
Just  as  we  were  certain  that  sooner  or  later 
Communist  clemenu  would  provoke  an  overt 
act  against  the  United  Stat^,  we  were  cer- 
teln  that  when  it  came,  we  would  not  t>e  cp- 
•ratlng  an  adequau  mUlury  boapltai  aya- 
iem. 

We  ara  not  alarmuu.  But  wc  are  cauttmia. 
And  curloua.  We  want  to  know  now  you 
plan  to  meet  the  emergency  •b'AAd  It  grow 
mora  aerloua. 

Wa  crituixed  you  b»tt«rly  when  you  or- 
dered Are  Armed  Forcea  general  hoapttala  Ui 
shut  d</wn.  We  did  It  because  we  felt  that 
you  were  indifferent  to  the  poaalblilty  of  an 
imminent  national  emergency.  You  blew 
hot  and  cold  In  the  same  breath. 

What,  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  propoac  now  If 
United  States  forces  need  medical  treatment? 
And  need  It  urgently? 

You  have  loaded  all  exUtlng  hospitals  to 
more  than  100  percent  of  their  bed  capacitiea 
conuary  to  standards  of  the  America  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Consistently,  you  resisted  with — we  ara 
aorry  to  say — childish  arrogance  aU  argu- 
ments presented  to  you  fcff  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  hoapltals  now  closed. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  arguments  stemmed 
from  Issues  vital  to  the  national  defense. 
Your  answer — without  credit  for  security 
and  defense — was  a  proposed  economy  of  dol- 
lars that  has  yet  to  come  close  to  proving 
itself. 

You  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  a  congressional  subcommit- 
tee of  elected — not  appointed — officials  who 
Investigated  the  situation  In  Its  entirety. 
You  based  your  order,  in  part,  upon  mis- 
leading figures  provided  by  a  man  In  your 
own  organization  whose  professional  quali- 
fications are  viewed  dimly  by  his  colleagues. 
You.  yourself,  could  have  checked  those  qual- 
ifications. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  you  have  no 
hospital  in  -the  United  States  stifflciently 
equipped  and  staffed  at  this  moment  to  ear* 
for  casualties  You  have  no  place  to  ade- 
quately handle  the  medical  procedures  for 
inductees — and  the  draft  law  has  been  re- 
tained on  the  books. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  your  Army 
medical  program — such  as  remains — Is  shot 


full  of  holes.  Just  as  was  predicted  by  men 

cf  foresight. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  Itf 
Wake  up,  Mr.  Johnson. 
And  open  your  eyea. 


:*^i 


Koreas  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Evening  Item,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  of  Thurs- 
day, July  13.  1950; 

CoNcans  Shootj)  Stat  om  Jo* 
Notwithstanding  the  Korean  war.  Congresa 
la  still  planning  to  go  home  August  1.  Thia 
being  an  election  year  tbe  intention  la  under- 
atandable;  but  It  U  hardly  wise  or  practlcaL 
With  every  passing  day  it  becomea  dearer 
that  the  war  In  Korea  U  not  to  be  a  brief  af- 
fair. Already  President  Truman  la  aeeklng 
more  money  to  wage  it.  Even  If  the  fighting 
doesn't  spread  to  other  areaa,  ba  may  wasi 
to  come  in  at  any  tlma  wlti)  rcqueaU  for 
atiU  mora  nioney,  controla  on  the  etvlllaa 
economy,  mora  extensive  manpower  oioblll- 
tttion. 

Moreover,  tha  new  demands  thus  far  sub- 
mitted are  causlrig  c/.*ngre«alonal  teadera  to 
condanae  thair  schedule  and  aqueeze  out  leg* 
Ulatlon  that  dcaervea  attention  at  tbta 
aesaton, 

A  prime  exampU  to  offered  by  the  Houae- 
approved  bills  providing  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska.  Recently  theae  meaaurea 
were  endorsed  by  the  Senate  InUrlor  Affairs 
Committee.  Chances  of  ultlnxate  enactment 
•re  strong  right  now. 

Much  congressional  time  and  taxpayers* 
money  already  baa  been  spent  In  adeanctng 
the  statehood  proposals  this  far.  They'w 
'^  been  kicking  around  Capitol  HUl  for  year* 
and  this  U  the  closest  they  have  erer  come  to 
final  adoption. 

It  wovUd  be  not  only  a  foolish  waste  but  a 
tovtng  with  the  counOrs  security  to  let  this 
legislation  die  at  thU  point.  Both  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  are  vital  defense  outposta  in  tbe 
Pacific,  the  area  most  Immediately  threatened 
by  the  Korean  war.  Were  the  two  Terri- 
tories woven  more  tightly  Into  the  national 
fabric,  the  likelihood  la  they'd  get  better 
protection. 

General  Elsenhower  and  many  others  have 
called  attention  to  the  weakness  of  Alaskan 
defenses.  Hawaii  la  better  off,  btat  hardly  in 
ideal  shape. 

Senators  dont  want  to  take  the  billa  up 
because  they're  controversial  and  debate 
would  be  long.  What  IhU  really  means  is 
that  Congress  Is  taking  a  politlcs-as-ustial 
approach  to  the  Korean  war,  and  simply 
doesn't  wish  to  spoU  iu  plans  for  getting  back 
home  to  begin  campaigning. 

Naturally  nobody  likes  to  have  his  plans 
upset.  Otir  Armed  Forces  fighting  in  Korea 
tmdoubtedly  were  happier  Uving  the  rela- 
tively soft  life  of  occupation  troops  in  Japan. 
But  they  had  no  choice.  And  if  Confess 
wants  to  measure  up  In  this  emergency,  its 
course  of  duty  is  also  plain. 

Let  the  lawmakers  recess  for  several  weeks 
In  September  and  October  when  the  hot  cam- 
paigning develops.  But  otherwise  they  ought 
to  stick  by  their  posts. 


/ 
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AMntt  by  Senttor  Martia  to  Veteran*  of 
ForcigB  Wars  at  Harrubnrf,  Pa. 


EXTEySION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    rlNXSTLV\NI\ 

XX  THE  SENATE  OF  THi:  UNITED  STATFS 

Monday.  July  17  ^le^islath^e  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1\  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appserdix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  aniiual  conven- 
tion cf  the  department  of  Pennsylvania, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  Harris- 
bUTR.  Pa  .  on  July  13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^>  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a5  follows: 

AooftZTS  or  UxTTED  States  S-s\Tot  Edwasd 
MA2TIN    AT    t:;e    Anntal    Con\t:xtion    of 

THK     DtPAHTVEVT     OF     PENNSYLVANIA.     VET- 
EXANS  or  FOiEIGN  WAJtS.  AT  Hareisbvrg.  Pa. 

At  this  critical  time  In  wor.d  history  It  is 
•n  honor  and  a  high  privilege  to  address 
aa  orjanization  dedicat«l  to  patriotic  serv- 
Ices  and  Icve  of  country. 

We  meet  In  a  time  of  grave  peril  to  hu- 
man liberty— a  time  when  the  fate  of  the 
world  may  hang  in  the  balance. 

Once  more  we  have  reached  a  time  when 
m-e  Americana  must  l>e  prepared  to  pledge 
our  '"lives,  our  fortunes,  and  cur  sacred 
hoiKM''*  In  defense  of  freedom. 

Otherwise  tiie  darkness  of  tyranny  will 
cover  the  earth.  Enslavement  will  be  the 
tragic  price  of  failure. 

Tou  are  an  outstanding  and  select  group 
of  Americans.  You  have  served  our  Nation 
on  foreign  soil,  on  every  ocean  and  in  the 
akies  acroM  the  sea. 

A  great  majority  of  you  have  been  tested 
In  the  RTim  ordeal  of  battle.  You  have 
faced  the  gunfire  of  cruel,  relentless  ene- 
znies  and  you  have  covered  yourselves  with 
glory. 

Never  shall  America  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  our  country's  armed 
a«rvic*8.  Never  shall  we  fail  to  honor  the 
heroes  who  die*1  to  preserve  our  homes  and 
our  freedom.  Never  shall  we  neglect  our 
obligation  to  these  who  are  disabled  by  war 
wounds  or  to  the  dependents  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  we  might  live  in  liberty. 

As  veterans  of  foreign  service  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  conditions  in 
other  nations.  You  have  seen  how  the  peo- 
ple suffer  when  their  freedom  Is  destroyed 
under  the  iron  hand  of  dictatorship.  Your 
experiences  have  given  you  a  real  knowledge 
of  Americanism  and  the  blessings  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

I  know  I  can  speak  frankly  to  you  because 
your  loyalty  is  beyond  question.  For  that 
reason  I  want  to  diw  uss  with  you  today  some 
of  the  dangers  conf -ontlng  our  country. 

For  many  years  yu  and  I  have  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  Communism.  We 
have  fought  its  poiioncus  Influence  with 
straight-forward.  patriotic  Americanism. 
We  have  batt;<^  to  drive  those  who  have 
embraced  its  Godless  philosophy  from  high 
places  In  the  Government,  from  labor  unions, 
from  our  schools  and  colleges  and  even  from 
some  of  our  churches. 

Yet  today  we  have  the  testimony  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI.  that  sub- 
versive activity  by  Comrr.unlst  trallons  li 
now  at  a  greater  height  than  at  any  tune 
during  World  War  IX- 


Mr  Hoover  told  a  Senate  Committee  that 
the  C/immuiilsts  hive  a  potential  IVfth  col- 
umn of  540.000  persons  In  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  he  said.  54.000  are  known  Commu- 
nists and  nearly  COO.OOO  are  fellow  travellers 
and  sympathizers.  These  enemies  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  are  working  day  and  night  to 
dig  out  secrets  of  atomic  research,  radar,  jet 
propulsion,  mapj  of  various  kinds,  and  in- 
formation about  military  alr-,x;rts  and  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  resources. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you.  as  veterans  and  as 
Americans,  you  must  not  relax  In  your  flght 
to  drive  cut  communism.  It  is  one  of  the 
grerit  dangers  we  face.  It  must  be  destroyed 
or  it  will  destroy  all  that  you  fought  to  pre- 
serve. 

For  many  years  I  have  gone  up  and  down 
our  country  trying  to  poinf  out  the  dangers 
of  costly  and  extravagant  government.  Re- 
cently many  good  friend'  have  told  me  that 
it  is  unpopular  to  oppose  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  They  s.itd  the  people  seem 
to  like  gilts  from  a  spendthrift  government. 
Nevertheless.  I  fi-'mly  believe  it  Is  funda- 
mental in  the  preservation  cf  our  way  cf  life 
to  keep  America  sound  financially.  There- 
fore, regardless  of  political  consequences,  I 
shall  continue  to  fight,  as  long  as  I  am  In 
public  life,  f-^r  the  things  vth'.ch  will  make 
the  United  States  a  stronger  and  better  coun- 
try. 

From  my  point  of  view,  casualties  in  the 
Rr?na  of  politics,  fighting  for  principle,  are 
Ju£t  as  inevitable  as  they  are  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Personally  I  do  not  fear  the  destruction  of 
America  by  an  outside  foe.  The  United  States 
can  out-produce,  cut-work  and  out-fight  the 
ground  forces,  the  air  corps,  the  tanks,  the 
bombs  and  the  fieets  of  any  country  In  the 
world. 

What  is  there  then  to  be  feared?  What  Is 
there  to  worry  Americans?  What  can  in- 
terfere with  our  progress  in  peace  and  free- 
dom? 

My  answer  is  complacency,  disloyalty, 
apathy  and  dishonesty.  These  evils  can  even- 
tually so  weaken  us  that  we  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  flght  lor  our  cause  and  the  de- 
fense of  American  ideals. 

We  now  have  costly,  cumbersome  central- 
ized government. 

Let  VIS  look  at  the  trend. 
In  20  years  the  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees has  Increased  more  than  threefold  The 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
ten  times.  Our  Federal  debt  has  Increased 
fifteen  times. 

Originally  the  Federal  Government  had 
control  of  national  defense,  foreign  affairs, 
banking  and  currency  and  the  care  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  not  only  does 
these  things  but  in  addition  It  has  expanded 
Into  the  fields  of  education,  health,  nousing, 
roads,   airpwrts   and   conservation. 

It  spends  billions  to  buy  agricultural 
products  to  support  farm  prices.  It  pours 
out  more  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  the 
economy  of  friendly  nations  and  to  build  a 
barrier  against  communism  in  foreign 
land-. 

Federal  agents,  armed  with  Government 
directives,  now  go  on  our  farms,  down  Into 
cur  mines,  out  In  our  forests,  and  Into  every 
other  place  where  men  work  and  produce. 

The  cost  of  all  types  of  Government  is  now 
13  times  as  much  as  we  spend  for  education, 
and  40  times  as  much  as  we  contribute  to 
all  of  our  churches. 

We  now  pay  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  almost  I53.COO.COO.000  per  year. 
This  Is  28  percent  of  all  our  production. 

In  Pennsylvania,  more  than  200.0CO  peo- 
ple work  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  pay  roll  la  almost  $9DO,0C0,- 
000  psr  year.  / 


How  do  we  raise  these  enormous  amounts 
of  money?  There  are  two  methods,  direct 
and  hidden  taxes.  Direct  taxes  are  collected 
through  Income,  real  estate  and  sales  taxes. 
Hidden  taxes  are  not  marked  as  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  Government,  but  they  are  paid 
by  every  one  of  us. 

Economists  estimate  that  every  family  In 
this  country  pays  approximately  ft317  per  year 
In  hidden  taxes.  Whenever  you  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  car,  or  anything 
else,  you  pay  hidden  taxes.  It  Is  not  tl-.e 
corpo-atlon  or  the  producer  ».io  pays  those 
taxes.  It  Is  the  consumer.  Expensive  gov- 
ernment Is  paid  for  by  the  consumer,  not  the 
politician  or  office  holder. 

Th?  hidden  tar  Is  a  cowardly  method  of 
taxation,  but  for  the  little  man  It  Is  the 
big  tax. 

"Soak  the  rich"  Is  a  popular  political 
slogan,  but  the  little  fellow,  who  contributes 
more  than  half  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment.  Is   really   the   big   taxpayer. 

This  system  Is  draining  the  savings  of  the 
people  into  the  coffers  of  government.  It 
prevents  business  expansion  and  Is  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  future  job  opportunities. 
Senator  McClellan.  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Expenditures  Committee,  has  made 
the  statement  that  if  all  recommended 
spending  legislation  now  before  Congress  Is 
passed  It  will  Increase  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government  twenty  to  twenty-five  billion 
dollars  per  year. 

If  we  continue  the  trend  that  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  few  years.  It  will  mean 
bankruptcy  for  America.  We  cannot  make 
Eubstantial  progress  unless  we  are  economic- 
ally sound. 

Where  does  the  money  go?  Let  us  look  at 
some  figures. 

Over  27,000.000  Americans  rccslve  a  reg- 
ular check  from  the  Government,  That  is 
1  out  of  every  5. 

Ten  blllicii  dollars  a  year  goes  to  pay  em- 
ployees of  Government.  Several  billions  go 
to  aid  foreign  countries.  Several  billions 
are  used  for  public  works.  I  hope  you  will 
all  study  the  figiues  which  have  been  made 
public.  Those  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
handed  out  so  freely  are  your  dollars. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  read  about  our  record- 
breaking  national  income.  It  is  the  greatest 
Income  of  all  history  but  unfortunately, 
wiihln  less  than  20  years  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  been  cut  In  half. 

Our  comrades  receiving  disability  compen- 
sation, the  widow  receiving  rents  as  Income, 
the  man  or  woman  working  for  wages  la 
being  paid  with  a  devalued  dollar. 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  almost  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  billions  and  is  growing  dally. 
It  is  your  debt.  It  is  the  greatest  debt  in 
all  history.  It  would  provide  every  family 
In  America  with  a  $6,000  home.  It  means 
more  taxes.  It  means  more  inflation.  Big 
debt  and  excessive  taxation  are  real  dangers. 
They  can  destroy  the  country  you  fought  to 
preserve. 

There  are  some  other  things  that  are  en- 
dangering our  country.  We  have  so  many 
people  who  want  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
America  but  do  not  appreciate  that  we  have 
p.n  obligation  to  our  country.  Gambling, 
racketeering  and  chiseling  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  the  total  cost  of  all 
our  State  governments.  Organized  crime 
syndicates  operate  across  State  lines  and  are 
taking  from  the  people  an  estimated  $15,000.- 
OOO.COO  per  year. 

We  have?  those  in  America  who  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  In 
their  desire  for  security  they  forget  that  se- 
curity from  government  means  the  loss  of 
many  freedoms.  A  planned  economy,  con- 
trolled by  Government,  cannot  distribute 
wealth.    In  the  end  It  distributes  poverty. 

Freedom  of  the  Individual  in  America  Is 
God-[:lven.  E:Ach  4;cneratton  has  lousht  to 
sustain  tb&t  liberty. 
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The  moral  fibre  of  the  American  people  la 
being  weakened  by  extravagance.  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  welfare  and  too  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  obligation  of  citizenship. 
Briefly  I  would  like  to  sum  up  lor  your 
consideration  some  thoughts  concerning  o\ir 
country: 

1.  Extravagance:  We  have  individuals  who 
are  Inclined  to  live  beyond  their  means.  We 
are  tempted  by  easy  credit.  Our  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  so  many  things  for  the  people 
which  they  could  so  much  better  do  :for 
themselves.  Extravagant  Government  Is  l)e- 
Ing  paid  for  by  the  savings  of  those  who 
work.  It  precludes  future  expansion  that 
should  provide  employment  for  our  people. 

2.  Apathy:  There  are  so  many  that  give 
such  little  consideration  to  their  Govern- 
ment, their  church,  and  their  duty  to  their 
fellow  men.  They  are  taking  the  easy  course 
by  letting  Government  do  many  of  these 
things.  This  Is  yearly,  dally,  and  hourly 
increasing  the  cost  of  Government. 

3.  Disunity:  There  are  those  who  crlticlz* 
our  form  of  government  but  are  not  coura- 
geous or  honest  enough  to  leave  this  country 
and  become  citizens  of  a  nation  practicing 
the  Godless  philosophy  they  advocate. 
America  should  be  for  those  who  are  loyal 
to  Its  Ideals  and  principles  and  who  are 
willing  to  fight  to  sustain  them. 

4.  Racketeering:  The  desire  for  an  easy 
way  of  life  has  caused  so  many  men  to 
dodge  the  law.  avoid  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties, and  to  cheat  their  fellow  men  and  their 
country.  Racketeering,  chiseling,  and  law 
evasion  can  be  blotted  out  only  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  to  do  so.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  public  officials  alone.  It  Is  a  Job  for  vet- 
erans' organizations,  churches,  schools,  busi- 
ness groups,  labor  organizations,  and  the 
Grange.  It  can  be  corrected  If  we  have  th« 
will  to  do  our  duty. 

8.  Security  and  freedom:  People  came  to 
America  to  have  freedom  and  an  opportunity. 
They  stood  on  their  own  feet.  They  were 
courageotu,  tolerant,  thrifty,  and  God-fear- 
ing. They  brought  about  the  highest  living 
standard  and  the  greatest  cultural  and 
spiritual  attainments  of  all  times. 

Let  us  all  take  more  Interest  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us  all  enlist  In  that  great 
army  fighting  to  make  the  United  States  a 
greater  and  finer  country.  Let  us  drive  from 
Uncle  Sam's  household  all  elements  of  dis- 
unity, disloyalty,  apathy,  extravagance.  Intol- 
erance, and  bigotry. 

Let  us  all  crusade  that  America  may  be  a 
land  of  cotirage.  sympathy,  honesty,  econ- 
omy, thrift,  tolerance,  and  love  of  God. 

The  conflict  In  the  Pacific  Is  a  call  to  pa- 
triotic Americanism. 

We  have  been  critical  of  the  course  which 
has  led  us  Into  our  present  situation  In 
Korea. 

We  have  found  fault  with  a  foreign  policy 
which  bungled  and  fumbled  Its  way  Into 
defeat  in  China  and  Manchuria,  In  Poland, 
and  the  other  satellite  nation:  dominated  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

We  have  observed  with  grave  apprehension 
the  falling  prestige  of  American  d:plomacy 
In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
veterans  and  every  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can when  I  say: 

We  will  support  freedom  In  the  world 
against  every  form  of  armed  aggression 
which  seeks  to  destroy  human  liberty. 

We  will  give  to  the  limit  of  our  strength 
and  resources  to  support  the  United  Natlona 
as  an  Instrumentality  for  peace. 

The  United  States  has  never  fought  a  war 
of  aggression  or  conquest.  Our  aim  Is  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  peace-loving  nations.  To  that  endeavor 
all  Americans  are  committed  without  rcfanl 
for  political  differences. 


Where  the  sectirlty  of  the  United  Stales  U 
concerned  we  are  not  Republicans,  not  Demo- 
crats.   We  are  all  Americans. 

Conquering  our  own  shortcomings  and 
thanking  Almlght  God  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowcd  upon  us,  America  need  fear  no  dan- 
gers either  from  within  or  without. 

I^t  us  rally  around  the  banner  of  freedom 
and  march  forward  to  victory. 


Tribute  to  Indiana  ia  Holiday  MafaxiBe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI,  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  article  featuring  Indiana  in 
the  August  issue  of  Holiday  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  In  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  Holiday  magazine,  In  its  August  Issue, 
features  my  native  State  of  Indiana  as  "a 
land  where  urban  hustle  and  rural  calm  are 
mixed  In  sensible  proportions  " 

I  think  these  words  express,  as  aptly  as 
ever  I  have  heard  It,  the  warm,  democratic, 
neighborly  spirit  that  prevails  throughout 
the  land  of  the  Hooslers. 

Th^re  are  two  articles  on  Indiana  In  this 
issue,  18  pages  In  length,  and  colorful  llltis- 
tratlons  with  39  photographs,  which  de- 
scribe remarkably  well  the  Hoosler  person- 
ality and  the  tremendous  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural resources  existing  within  the  borders 
of  my  home  State. 

The  old  national  road,  XJ.  8.  40,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  sort  of  friendly  line 
between  the  north  and  south  portions  of 
Indiana.  The  north  takes  Justlflable  pride 
In  its  vigorous  and  prosperous  industries  for 
nearly  every  town  and  city  there  manufac- 
tures at  least  one  nationally  known  product, 
and  many  of  them  make  several. 

But  the  king  of  Indiana,  north  and  south« 
Is  "Mr.  Hog,"  who  has  contributed  much  to 
the  State's  wealth  through  lean  and  fat 
years. 

The  southern  part  of  Indiana  Is  dis- 
tinguished fcx-  Its  rich  scenery  and  traditions. 
People  there  have  a  little  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  gracious  mannerisms  that  mark 
a  Hoosler.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  th« 
Holiday  article  dwells  on  the  beauty  of 
Brown  County  In  this  region.  Its  atmosphere 
of  western  pioneer  life  suggests  the  historic 
beginnings  of  my  State,  and.  In  fact,  of  this 
whole  Nation. 

William  E.  Wilson,  author  of  the  lead 
article,  puts  It  very  well  when  he  says  that 
he  doubts  whether  Americans  can  escape  a 
stirring  In  their  hearts  as  they  travel  through 
this  county's  settlements  of  a  Bean  Blossom, 
Bear  Wallow,  Needmore,  and  Gnaw  Bone. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  discover  that 
the  Nation  Is  being  told,  through  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  that  the  State  capital  of 
Indianapolis  is  a  modem  city  with  traditional 
flavor  not  unlike  that  to  be  found  In  th« 
clttea  of  ftano*.  W»  ar*  prood  that  In- 
dianapolis Is  today  ttas  Nation's  second  most 
populated  StaU  capital,  after  Bostoo. 


The  editors  of  Holiday  have  paid  my  State 
a  further  tribute  by  releasing  this  Issue  In 
Indiana  8  days  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  understand  this  Is  an  extremely 
rare  practice  In  the  magazine  publishing 
business,  and  that  It  marks  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  done  In  the  history  of  Holiday. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  wlU  be  Inspired  by 
this  Issue  to  pay  us  a  visit  In  Indiana  so 
that  we  can  demonstrate  that  these  fine 
things  that  have  been  said  about  us  in  Holi- 
day only  begin  to  discuss  the  many  attributes 
and  excellent  qualiUes  that  make  up  tb« 
land  of  the  Hooslers. 


Fain  and  Labor  PvrckasiBf  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  MOaTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Farm.  Labor  Purchasing  P-wer 
Drop  Alarmingly  Since  1947,"  published 
in  the  Trainman  News  on  July  17,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Boom  Tims  roa  Imvkstobs.  sxrr  Fasm,  Laeok 

P^tTRCHAsiNC  PowiB  Drop  Ai^smimclt  ^ihcs 

1047 

(By  Public  Affairs  Institute) 

The  ever-present  problem  of  assuring  a 
fair  deal  for  various  groups  In  the  American 
economy  Is  well  Illustrated  In  the  present 
United  States  economic  situation. 

Our  over -all  economic  level  and  activities 
are  very  high  at  the  present  time.  I«on 
Keyserllng,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  the  President,  was  quoted 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  saying: 

"The  business  recovery  (since  a  lag  in 
1949)  was  prompt,  vigorous,  and  sustained. 
We  now  stond  at  the  peak  point  of  postwar 
real  prosperity." 

In  spite  of  such  optimism  about  our  grand 
total  economic  activity,  a  critical  study  of 
what  Is  going  on  shows  that  farmers  and 
labor  have  skidded  down  the  economic  lad- 
der seriously  and  the  prewar  trend  to  lower 
shares  for  agrlculttire  and  Industrial  workers 
has  been  resumed. 

Once  again  we  are  witnessing  an  Increase 
In  the  shares  going  to  corporate  proflu. 
dividends,  and  other  Income  from  Invest- 
ments. Past  history  of  cyclical  ups  and 
downs  demonstrates  that  these  trends  in 
distributive  shares  are  Incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment. 

No  one  knows  at  the  moment  what  effect 
the  war  situation  Is  going  to  have  on  oxir 
economy  In  the  next  few  years.  But  If  the 
military  situation  Is  disregarded,  the  farm 
and  labor  pictures  are  quite  disturbing.  To 
those  who  recall  that  a  steady  decline  in 
farm  Income  preceded  the  economic  collapse 
of  19a»-8S  these  farm  facts  are  disquieting: 

1.  In  1949,  the  net  Income  of  farmers  bad 
fallen  almost  ft.OOO.OOO.OOO.  or  more  than  20 
percent  below  the  1947  peak. 

2.  In  1950  (this  year)  in  spite  of  oar 
"lecoyeiy"  and  the  fact  that  farmers  bava 
m^arketed  as  much  food  and  flb«-  as  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  farm  inccnne  was  off 
another  7  percent  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary through  May. 
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S.  Fat  1950  as  i  whoic.  th«  total  d«cllne 
In  farro  Income  ts  expected  to  r««uU  In  a  net 
larm  tncome  one-third  ttelow  1947. 

4  Even  In  19*8.  vrhen  farm  Income  waa 
reUf.relT  high,  over  3.CO0  000  farm  families 
earned  cash  incomes  under  »2.000.  Half  of 
them  received  cash  Incomes  under  tl.OOO 

Between  1947  and  1949.  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for  their  product.*  had  dropped 
10  percent  or  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
farm  machinerr  prices  were  up  30  percent. 

Less  Income  for  farmers  of  course  means 
less  purchaalng.  and  ultimately  that  means 
fewer  K'^m  ^'^^  Industrial  workers  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  railroads. 

Labor  la  faring  about  as  badly  as  f.\rmers. 
Although  dollar  wage*  are  hUher  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  for  June.  1950.  shovrs  that  spendable 
Income  of  workers  today  has  less  purchas- 
ing pxi'wer  than  their  1944  wages. 

In  the  table  below  earnings  after  taxes 
and  social  security  are  shown  for  factory 
workers  with  three  dependents.  Tne  flrrt 
colum.a  Indicates  the  average  wage  drawn 
by  factory  workers.  The  second  column 
shows  the  purchas-ing  power  of  those  dollars 
compared  with  their' 1939  dollars: 
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CniTpnt 
d'^IIars 
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Vahie  .a 

1«}9 
doUan 


V.-'.i  tivi^nce 

IW*  iJatvei  

l&C8«vera«e 
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44.06 

24.  <» 

<3.7S 

3!.9rt 

n.i: 

:n.*: 

O.S3 

31.64 

As  the  table  Indicates,  the  real  take  home 
pay  of  such  factory  workers  in  1949  was  cfT 
S3  25  per  week  of  real  Income — or  9  percent 
lower  than  1944 

TT-s  Slight  drop  In  p-.ices  In  1949  and  mod- 
erate wag«  Increases  account  for  a  little  gain 
JcT  workers  between   1948  and  the   present. 

There  are  ct^er  economic  Indicators  that 
the  mass  of  people  who  do  most  of  the  buy- 
ing in  the  United  States  have  less  real  pros- 
perity new  than  In  recent  past  years 

The  B^ard  cf  Governors  -  f  the  Federal  Re- 
ser-.e  System  recently  puhluhed  some  find- 
ings which  shew; 

1.  The  number  of  consumer  spending  tmits 
with  no  savings  r  se  from  eleven  million  to 
slrteen  million  between  1945  and  1949. 

2.  More  than  a  third  of  consumer  spend- 
ing units  spent  more  In  1949  than  they 
earned. 

3.  The  further  broadening  cf  the  market 
for  durable  goods  in  1949  was  accompanied 
by  an  increased  use  of  the  Initallmenl  credit. 

These  and  other  fiicu  show  the  extreme 
Importance  of  careful  study  of  factors  in  the 
economy.  Our  supposed  great  real  prosperity 
may  still  contain  very  serioui  unstable  ele- 
ments. 

Back  In  the  twenties  the  United  States 
heard  much  of  prosperity — and  completely 
overlooked  facts  in  the  economy  which  led  to 
the  collapse  of  1929. 

It  could  be  tragic  if  we  again  overlooked 
weakening  factors  and  tried  to  obtcure  them 
with  aiiemion  only  to  aggregates  and  totals. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "How  About  Railroad  Pa- 
triotism ?''  published  in  the  Trainman 
News  of  Julv  17.  1950. 

Thei-e  beifis  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  AcouT  R.*iLEO.*D  Pathiotism? 
Some  newspaper  editorialists  are  now  pat- 
ting us  on  the  back  for  delaying  a  strike  to 
txhaust  all  possible  avenues  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  our  dispute  with  the  carriers. 
They  say  this  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  organi- 
zations to  feel  their  responsibility  so  keenly 
as  to  put  rule  considerations  aside  for  a  while 
In  the  national  Interest.     Very  patriotic. 

Oi  course,  their  applause  is  phony.  It  is 
calculated  to  water  down  the  militancy  of 
BKT  and  ORC  members  and  spread  the  idea 
with  the  public  that  peace  on  the  rails  de- 
pends -olely  on  cur  men  and  not  a  bit  on 
railroad  management. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  In  every 
wage  and  rulss  movement  the  railroad  unions 
have  eshibltcd  patience,  loyalty,  and  respon- 
sibility unmatched  by  Indiistry.  particularly 
the  railroad  Industry. 

We  have  received  no  orchids  for  this.  And 
the  present  editorials  do  not  mention  the 
disgraceful  fact  that  this  dispute  has  been 
ponding  since  March  1949  and  that  respon- 
Eihility  to  the  public  has  kept  the  Brother- 
hood of  Rnllrcad  Trainmen  and  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  from  forcing  the  issues 
all  this  time. 

The  editorials  do  not  tell  of  our  law-abid- 
ing traditions  or  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion railroad  men  made  in  two  world  wars 
toward  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

They  do  net  say  that  to  a  large  degree  the 
present  crisis  is  a  result  of  our  foreging  cor- 
rection of  the  inequities  in  the  national 
Interest  during  those  wars. 

They  do  net  say  that  conditions  sought 
by  the  BRT  and  ORC  ere  now  standard 
throughout  the  rest  cf  industry. 

They  have  not  taker  the  trouble  to  study 
th."  Emergency  Board's  report  to  evaluate  it 
properly  and  to  see  how  Its  acceptance  would 
impose  hardships  on  our  members  and  pro- 
mote anarchy  on  the  Nation  s  railroads. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  railroads  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  Korean  emergency  to  break 
rail  labor's  back  once  and  for  all — and  the 
newspapers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  the 
cause  along. 

The  report  of  an  Inexperienced  (scrub  Is 
a  better  term)  board  fits  neatly  Into  their 
plans  fcr  wrecking  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  eventually  our  organizations.  A  report 
that  recommends  conditions  we  cannot  ac- 
cept under  any  circumsUinces  gives  them 
another  argument  to  show  how  that  law  has 
failed. 

The  newspapers  feel  no  compuslon  to  ex- 
press these  tactics  of  the  railroads — or  to 
show  the  painfully  patient  course  taken  by 
rail  labor  while  management  reliised  to  bar- 
gain collectively  as  other  industries  do. 

Why  aren't  the  earners  called  upon  to  show 
(lonie  resjxjnsibility  to  national  Interest? 
How  about  some  editorial  comment  on  that? 


T::t  RaUway  Strike 


ESTE>T3ION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


KOW.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NOriH  D..KCT.\ 

IN  TH3  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  i7  'legidative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  J),  1950 

Mr.  L-\NGER.     Mr    President.  I  a.-'k 
unanimo'os  con^en;  lo  :..'.'.  e  printed  in 


The  United  States  Trageoy  in  Fcrmoia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW    H.^MPSHIF.E 

IN  THE  .«^F.NATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  appear. ng  in  the  July  17  issue 
of  Time  magaziiie  entitled  "The  United 
States  Tragedy  in  Formosa."  written  by 
John  Osborne.  Time-Life  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East  who  visited  the  Formo- 
san  capital  ol  Taipei  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow.s: 

The  UNrrED  States  Tii.\cedy  in  Formosa 
(By  John  Osborne) 

This  capital  teems  with  testaments  to  the 
tragic  miscalculations  and  near-fr.tal  results 
of  United  Slates  policy  toward  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  Formosa.  The  visible.  Jar- 
ring fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
created  a  situation  which  now  makes  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  sustain  any  effective  posi- 
tion v>-hatever  on  and  toward  Formosa.  If 
the  miscalculations  of  the  State  Department 
ere  retrieved,  it  will  be  only  because  For- 
mosa's Nationalists,  in  their  extrem.lty.  are 
able  and  willing  to  make  retrieval  possible. 

The  full  import  of  the  United  States  State 
Departmont's  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  recent  months  Is  meistirable 
only  In  terms  of  the  Nationalists'  political 
position  en  Formosa.  If  this  petition  was 
understood  by  the  State  Department,  tha 
State  Department  stands  convicted  of  the 
deliberate  sabotage  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment; if  this  position  was  not  unc.erstood. 
the  State  Department  stands  convicted  of 
avoidable  ignorance. 

BLIND    AND   STUBBORN 

On  Formosa,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Asia, 
United  States  pronouncements  are  n-ad  with 
extraordinary  attention;  they  eventually 
re.^.ch  even  the  Illiterate  masses.  .\nd  the 
State  Department  has  blindly  and  sttibbornly 
Insisted  on  the  maximum  distribution  of 
ofaclal  American  statements  that  weie  bound 
to  undermine  the  Formosans"  confi'lence  In 
their  Government.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Formosa's  Nationalists  have  sharply 
and  Justifiably  reminded  the  punv  United 
States  representation  here  that  t^e  state- 
ments of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  other  Washington  spokesmen  coi.stltuted 
a  direct  attack  on  a  government  wt  Ich  was, 
after  all.  host  to  the  very  Amer  cans  In 
charge  of  dlssem.lnatlng  these  sti  temcnts 
throughout  Formosa. 

The  results  of  this  almost  Increclble  sit- 
uation have  not  been  catastrophic  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  Chiang  Kai-shek's  present 
government  Is  definitely  better  In  >erform- 
ancs  and  public  relations  than  any  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  since  the  mld-1930's; 
(2)  a  bumper  rice  crop  this  year  las  made 
rural  Formosans  feel  pretty  good  anl  allayed 
discontent  that  might  otherwise  h  ive  been 
stimulated  by  American  statements. 

CROWNING  IRONY 

The  crownln'?  Irony  came  this  W(  ek  when 
Nationalist  spokesman  Shen  Chang- .luan  felt 
constrained  to  dispel  at  least  part  of  the 
heavy  fog  surrounding  President  Truman's 
statement  on  Formca.  Sild  Sh?n  In  a 
Ftatement  to  the  Chinese  press:  'I  believe 
the  United  States  has  no  territorial  am- 
bitions on  Formosa."  It  was  a  ttatement 
that  any  local  United  States  sj  okesman 
might  have  beeen  expected  to  make,  but  cf 
course  none  did.  Any  local  Unite  d  States 
diplomat  v/ho  said  anything  reassuring  to  the 
Chinese  Government  would  have  ex  >ected  to 
lose  his  Job. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  States  to 
reverse  Its  concept  of  Formosa's  btra:eglc  im- 
portance and  at  the  same  time  cling  stub- 
bornly to  the  old.  down-the-nose  political 
attitude  toward  Formosa's  Natlona  ist  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  so  far  as  I  can  Ju  Ige  here, 
this  is  precisely  what  the  United  St»  tes  Stata 
Department  Is  undertaking  to  dc.  I  c-.-.n 
Etate  as  fact  that  no  instructions  to  modify 
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or  alter  In  any  way  our  political  diplomatic 
and  .nlUtary  relations  with  the  government 
of  this  Island  have  been  received  by  United 
States  representatives  here. 

The  prevailing  American  attitude  Is  that 
any  help  to  Formcsa.  military  or  economic 
(beyond  the  present  ECA  program),  would 
be  a  mistake  because  It  would  build  up  the 
Nationalist  Government,  again  Identify  the 
United  States  Government  with  it.  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  Nationalist  return 
to  the  mainland  so  ardently  opposed  by  our 
State  Department. 

All  here.  Including  the  responsible  Chinese 
I  have  BO  far  seen,  realize  that  this  Is  no  time 
to  rake  up  the  past  for  recriminations'  sake. 
But  all  here  also  realize  that  this  past  has 
created  problems  to  be  dealt  with  now — and 
to  be  dralt  with  by  United  States  officials 
whose  attitudes  and  capacities,  for  the  most 
part,  can  only  be  measured  by  the  recent 
past. 

CT-OSE  CALL 

Consider  the  United  States  position  on 
ForniOEa  after  Truman's  statement:  the 
senior  United  States  representative  was  Con- 
sul General  and  Charg*  d'Affalres  Robert 
Strong,  a  State  Department  career  man  of 
modest  reputation.  The  senior  military 
representative  was  an  Army  lieutenant 
colonel  asslited  by  a  staff  of  three  other 
officers  and  barely  enough  enlisted  men  to 
answer  phones,  drive  staff  cars.  Not  one  of 
the  military  men  had  the  rank  or  authority 
to  provide  the  liaison  so  urgently  required 
with  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet. 

Last  week  an  incident  symbolized  the  lack 
of  contact  between  United  States  officials 
here  and   the  Nationalist   Government. 

Six  United  States  planes  appeared  over 
Formosa's  west  coast.  They  were  reported  as 
strange  aircraft  because  the  Nationalists  had 
not  been  informed  that  they  were  coming. 
Nationalist  fighters  took  off  to  intercept 
them.  A  moment  before  they  would  have 
opened  fire,  they  recognized  the  United 
States  markings  on  the  planes.  At  Tainan, 
where  the  American  planes  came  In  to  land. 
Nationalist  ack-ack  crews  learned  only  at  the 
last  minute,  and  then  from  their  own  pilots, 
that  the  "strange "  planes  were  American. 
Had  the  Identification  come  a  few  seconds 
later,  the  crews  would  have  fired  on  the 
United  States  planes. 

Most  responsible  Chinese  here  are  fully 
aware  that  Washington  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  have  a  war  on  their  hands  and  other 
things  than  Formosa  to  think  about.  Never- 
theless, they  have  reasonably  requested 
clarification  here  and  In  Washington  of  Tru- 
man's rather  cryptic  cease-fire  orders  to 
Chinese  forces,  and  with  notable  patience 
and  forbearance  have  tried  to  learn  what 
is  expected  of  them  by  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

JUST     RELAX 

In  the  early  course  of  these  Inquiries,  the 
Chinese  were  told  In  all  seriousness  that 
there  would  be  no  problem  of  communica- 
tion or  plane  Identification  since  the  Seventh 
Fleet  would  stay  completely  away  from  For- 
mosa. Incredulous  Chinese  officials  pointed 
out  that  planes  from  a  United  States  carrier 
would  surely  at  some  time  or  other  approach 
the  Formosan  coast.  What  If  a  United  States 
plane  were  In  trouble  far  from  its  carrier — 
would  it  ditch  at  sea  rather  than  land  on 
Formosa?  The  American  attitude  remained: 
You  boys  Just  relax,  you'll  never  see  Seventh 
Fleet  ships  or  planes. 

The  questions  Formosa's  Nationalists  most 
Urgently  want  answered  are  these: 

Does  Truman's  ban  on  mainland  opera- 
tions include  aerial  reconnaissance? 

Does  the  United  States  ban  on  further 
naval  blockade  mean  that  the  NationalUts 
may  not  watch,  search,  and  seize  Chinese 
ships  carrying  supplies  from  Hong  Kong  to 
the  mainland?  If  so.  will  the  Americans 
take  their  own  measures  to  prevent  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Chinese  Communists — and  the 
North   Koreans— via   the   mainland? 


Does  the  blockade  prohibition  further  pre- 
vent the  Nationalists  from  p>ollclng  their 
own  territorial  waters — Including  those  off 
Formosa  as  well  as  the  waters  off  the  main, 
land  Itself  (which  the  Nationalists  still  con- 
sider their  waters)? 

Pointed  as  these  questions  are.  they  do  not 
Include  the  biggest  question  of  all:  Does  the 
United  States  Government  really  think  that 
it  can  protect  and  secure  this  Island  without 
protecting  the  government  of  this  Island? 
Does  even  the  State  Department  persist  In 
the  Illusion  that  it  can  ignore  and  destroy 
the  government  which  rules  this  island  with- 
out losing  a  position  now  acknowledged  to 
be  of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States? 

MISSION   FROM    MAC 

So  far  there  has  been  one  ray  of  good  sense 
In  United  States-Formosa  relationships.  It 
c;jmes  from  General  MacArthur.  The  Na- 
tionalist mission  In  Tokyo  has  been  assured 
that  MacArthur  will  send  a  military  mission 
here  to  Inspect  and  consult  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Otherwise.  In  all  matters  affecting  United 
States  military  contact  and  security  on  this 
island,  I  see  nothing  but  an  indictment  of 
those  in  Washington  who  have  perpetrated 
this  crime  against  the  vital  interests  of  our 
country.  This  feeling  has  not  been  stimu- 
lated or  fostered  by  the  Nationalist  officials 
I  have  seen  here;  it  stems  entirely  from  what 
any  child  can  observe  in  Taipei  today. 


Truman's  Korean  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF   NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, shortly  after  the  announcement 
by  the  President  of  our  Korean  policy  in 
the  present  crisis,  there  appeared  in  the 
Jersey  Journal,  published  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  an  editorial  entitled  "Truman 
Takes  IJeclsive  Stand  Against  Stalin's 
Hitler  Tactics  in  Korea." 

I  believe  that  this  particular  editorial 
contributes  to  our  general  thinking  on 
the  Korean  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recprd, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Jersey  Journal  of  June  28,  1950] 

Truman  Takes  DECisrvE  Stand  Against 
Stalin's  Hitixr  Tactics  in  Korea 

The  United  States  missed  the  slow  boat  to 
China.  That  was  a  bad  error.  But  today, 
because  of  faster  uansportatlon,  the  United 
States  has  "landed"  In  the  troubled  Asiatic 
scene. 

President  Truman,  by  his  courageous  stand 
yesterday  in  formulating  a  new  policy  in  the 
Pacific — the  sending  of  pxlanes  and  warships 
to  aid  the  South  Koreans  In  fighting  the 
Communist  invader  from  the  north,  the  dis- 
patching of  a  fleet  to  prevent  the  Invasion  of 
Formosa  and  military  aid  to  the  Philippines 
and  Indochina— has  won  back  the  waning  re- 
spect of  a  free  world. 

Don't  be  alarmed.  The  Korean  shooting 
will  not  result  In  wcM-ld  war  m.  This  Korean 
conflict  might  be  likened  to  a  bandit  on  th« 
loose.  The  United  States,  under  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations,  has  resolved  that 
this  bandit  must  be  caught,  and  now  has 


embarked  upon  a  policy  which  It  U  hoped 

will  trap  him. 

President  Truman  has  struck  a  blow  for 
universal  peace  by  announcing  his  determi- 
nation to  halt  the  Russians  In  their  efforts 
to  grab  off  territory  under  the  pattern  set  by 
Adolph  Hitler.  The  United  States  does  not 
Intend  to  be  labeled  as  offering  "too  little 
too  late. '  The  line  has  been  drawn  and  the 
Russian  bluff  called.  The  next  step  Is  up  to 
Russia.  President  Trumans  action  may  be 
looked  upon  as  averting  another  world  war. 
Also  It  may  prove  the  thing  needed  to  save 
the  United  Nations. 

No  longer  does  Uncle  Sam  wear  kid  gloves. 
Instead,  bare  hands  are  shown — hands  that 
have  punched  out  victories  In  two  world 
wars  and  hands  that  are  capable  of  holding 
In  their  palms  the  fate  of  the  world.  This 
Is  not  a  time  for  considering  the  dropping 
of  an  atom  bomb  on  the  Invading  North 
Korean  forces.  This  Isn't  war  and  there  la 
no  justifiable  reason  yet  to  use  the  t)omb— 
merely  keep  it  in  readiness. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  a  great  stake  In  South 
Korea,  as  that  government  was  granted  in- 
dependence in  a  free  election.  This  Govern- 
ment has  spent  about  »526,CO0.C00  In  south- 
ern Korea  to  help  get  it  on  its  feet;  the  army 
spent  $380,000,000  and  left  behind  •56,000.- 
000  in  equipment.  The  United  States  Mar- 
shall plan  thU  past  year  spent  $90,000,000 
there  and  projjosed  spending  another  $100.- 
000,000  next  year.  With  that  investment  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  this  free  nation  from  being 
gobbled  up  by  the  Communists  without  re- 
gard to  the  other  considerations. 

Free  nations  everywhere  are  heartened  by 
the  new  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Today  west  Germany  breathes  more  easUy 
because  of  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  United 
States  as  regards  Korea. 

Today  the  American  flag  waves  a  bit  more 
proudly. 


Nomination  of  Oliver  S.  Powell  To  Be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  GoTcmors  of 
the  Federal  Resenre  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

<^   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17  degislatixye  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Mr.  Oliver  S. 
Powell  to  be  a  member  cf  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  I  think  this  article  gives  valuable 
Information  to  my  colleagues,  who  will 
in  the  near  future  be  called  on  to  pass 
on  the  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bankkks   Hau.  Powkll   Choics  roa  Ukitbj 

States  Post 

(By  Herb  Paul) 

Nomination  of  Oliver  8.  Powell,  first  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  waa 
baUed  by  Minneapolis  bankers  today. 

President  Truman  sent  Powell's  name  to 
the  Senate  V.'ednesday,  asking  he  be  con- 
firmed to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
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L»wr«nce  Oayton.  The  t*rm  expires  Jan- 
uary 31.  1952 

On  hU  return  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
IHjwell  said  the  nonilnation  lov^k  him  by 
surprise. 

But  to  his  many  banker  friends  the  cp- 
pointment  was  deemei  a  recognition  of  his 
efforts  m  banking  and  civic  aflalrs.  and  a 
rec.><;nliion  of  the  many  firsts  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  has  accom- 
plished 

Conflrmatlon    by    the    Senate    Is    expected 

shortly. 

Roger  B.  Shepard.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  ol  the  Minneapolis  bank,  said 
both  tiie  bank  and  the  ninth  dUtrlct  have 
been  highly  honored  by  Powells  appoint- 
ment. 

•He  will  be  only  the  third  man  from  this 
district  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  It  was  known 
prior  to  1914."  Shepard  said. 

The  other  two  Eloard  members  from  this 
district  were  John  R  Mitchell,  of  St.  Paul, 
who  served  from  1921  to  1923.  and  R.  A. 
Young,  of  Minneapolis,  who  served  from  1927 
to  1930. 

Upon  conflrmatlon  of  his  nomination 
Powell  will  leave  for  Washington  immedi- 
ately, following  resignation  from  his  present 
position  with  the  bank. 

A  native  of  White  Rock,  S.  Dak  .  Powell. 
53.  Joined  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  In  1320 
In  the  business  research  division.  In  1027 
he  became  head  of  the  bank's  research  de- 
partment and  editor  of  lu  Monthly  Business 
Review.  In  July  19C6  he  was  appointed  vice 
president,  and  later  that  year  first  vice 
president. 

During  the  past  decade  the  bank  has  de- 
veloped many  Innovations,  which  Powell 
credits  to  the  teamwork,  with  John  N.  Pey- 
ton, president,  as  the  guiding  band. 


The  only  exception  to  this  rule  will  be 
official  announcemenu  which.  In  our  opin- 
ion, will  not  endanger  American  lives. 

The  Sun-Times  feels  that  other  news- 
paper will  do  likewise.  But  whether  they 
do  or  not,  this  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 


Relations  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Nations  to  Korea 


Volutary  Censorship  by  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  iLLiNors 
DJ  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  < legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1>,  1950 

Mr.  LLCAS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  made  a  short  statement  for  the  Record 
with  reference  to  voluntary  cen&orsliip 
of  information  on  troop  movements  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
July  15,  1950.  under  the  caption  "An- 
nouncement," In  which  the  Sun-Times 
imposes  a  self-censorship,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AififotJNCEMnrr 

American  troop*  are  moving  from  the  con- 
tinental United  Statea  toward  action  In 
Korea. 

To  safeguard  the  lives  of  these  Americans 
In  present  or  potential  danger.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  hereby  Imposes  self -censorship. 

Por  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The 
ftun-Tlmes  will  not  report  the  departure  of 
troops  from  American  ports,  the  names  or 
nature  of  the  t.-an8port9  or  other  vessels  on 
which  they  »rs  moving,  or  the  ports  of 
destination. 

ThU  rule  will  applT  also  to  photo^aph* 
that  would  reveal  slmUAr  Uu'arn.atu>a. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  aegislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  last,  July  11,  there  was 
an  interesting  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  giving  some 
of  the  historic  background  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  Korea.  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  Mr.  Krock's  quotation  from  Mr. 
Owen  Lattimores  recent  book  Solution 
in  Asia,  published  in  1949. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Krocks  column  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In    Tm    Nation — Recent    Histort    or    Oua 

Korean  Commitment 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  July  10  —Soviet  Russia  was 
not  represented  at  the  Cairo  Conference  In 
November-December  1943,  where.  In  associa- 
tion with  Great  Britain  and  Nationalist 
China,  the  Untied  States  took  the  step — 
momentous,  as  It  proved— of  specifically 
guaranteeing  the  postwar  Independence  of 
Korea  In  due  course. 

But  dispatches  to  this  newspaper  from 
Cairo  at  the  time  prophesied  that  "the 
U  S  S.  R.  will  be  pleased  as  China  to  see 
the  restoration  of  Korean  independence, 
which  completes  the  elimination  of  the  Japa- 
nese threat  to  the  Soviets  maritime  province 
of  Vladivostok."  And  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference in  July  1945.  the  Soviet  Union  joined 
In  the  guaranty. 

This  resulted  In  the  two  zones — Russian 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  Amer- 
ican south  of  that  line — in  which  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  using  armed  forces 
to  repel  the  Invasion  from  the  north.  Since 
the  United  Sates  was  one  of  the  three  origi- 
nal guarantors  of  Korean  Independence,  and 
since  the  United  Nations  set  up  the  South 
Korean  Government  which  is  the  object  of 
the  aggression,  the  course  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  SUtes  Is  seen  to  be  a 
logical   succession. 

In  the  same  chain  Is  Great  Britain,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  This  leaves  out  only 
Nationalist  China  among  the  original  guar- 
antors, but  that  absence  was  requested  by 
the  United  States  In  the  effort  to  localize  the 
war  in  Korea. 

KK.    TRUMAN'S    REVIEW 

Not  long  after  the  U.  8.  S  R.  at  Potsdam 
openly  joined  the  Korean  guaranty,  as  it 
had  made  plain  at  Yalta  it  would  upon 
entering  Into  the  war  against  Japan,  it  was 
evident  that  Korean  independence  meant 
very    dlilerent    things    lu    Washington    and 


London,  on  the  one  hand,  and  In  Moscow  on 
the  other.  Por  the  benefit  of  numerous  read- 
ers who  have  written  in  to  ask  how  the 
United  States  became  involved  so  crltcally 
In  the  Korean  war  the  following  summary  of 
the  Presidents  message  to  Congress.  June  / 
7.  1949.  is  cflered. 

Asking  continued  economic  asslstan:e  to 
the  South  Korean  Government,  Mr.  Truman 
made  these  statements: 

1.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  line  crawn 
along  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  "was  to  fa- 
cilitate acceptance  by  the  Soviet  and  United 
States  lorces  of  the  surrender  of  Japanese 
troops  north  and  south  of  that  line."  U  was 
never  intended  as  a  division  between  nations, 
and  for  2  years  after  VJ-day  the  I  nited 
States  directly  negotiated  with  the  U  S  S.  R. 
In   a   vain   attempt   to  restore   the   unity  of 

Korea. 

2  When  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  November  14.  1947,  called 
for  free  elections  m  Korea  under  the  mper- 
vUion  of  a  commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  :)ermit 
(the  commission)  to  enter  its  zone.  Hence 
the  new  Republic  of  Korea,  inaugarated 
August  15.  1948,  was  confined  to  the  south. 

3  The  United  States  terminated  its  mili- 
tary government  on  that  date,  and,  jucces- 
Blvely.  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  this  Nation  with- 
drew their  troops  as  the  General  Asi.embly 
had   requested. 

AJTER    THE    orVlSION 

Now  comes  another  historian  whose  ac- 
count Of  what  followed  has  been  somewhat 
susUined  by  recent  events.  The  Situation 
in  Asia  by  Owen  Lattimore,  Jr.  (Atlantic- 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  1949).  includes  ttese  re- 
vea'lng  passages: 

"The  Russians  organized  a  nations l  army 
(in  North  Korea),  grounding  it  on  peasants 
who  had  land  to  defend  and  industrial  work- 
ers who  considered  the  new  government  their 
own  since  it  had  been  based  on  prelection ; 
of  their  rights.  The  army  was  e<iuipped 
with  Russian,  not  captured  Japanese,  ma- 
terial. .  . 
•In  South  Korea  the  Americans  orjianlzed. 
not  a  national  army,  but  a  constabulary, 
the  backbone  of  which  consists  of  nren  who 
served  in  the  police  under  the  Japanese— 
the  most  hated  of  all  who  collaborated  with 
the  J.ipanese.  •  •  '  Various  enterprises 
have  been  nationalized,  but  have  been 
staffed  with  personnel  in  political  favor, 
whose  outlook  is  not  one  of  serving  the 
State  but  of  building  individual  property 
for  themselves  and  eventually  converting 
public  into  private  property.  •  *  *  The 
army  cannot  be  trusted  to  fight;  the  people 
do  not  trust  the  Government;  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  depended  on,  and  does  not 
depend  on  Itself;  it  appeals  for  continued 
American  occupation  and  protection. 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  civil  war  •  •  • 
North  Korea  would  be  able  to  overrun  South 
Korea  without  Russian  help,  unless  stopped 
by  American  combat  troops  " 

One  does  not  have  to  aizree  with  Mr.  Lat- 
tlmores  past  or  present  Far  East  policy  to 
recognize  the  proved  authority  of  these  pas- 
sages. 

As  for  the  commitment  at  Cairo,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  in  his  mem- 
oirs published  by  Macmillan  in  1948.  ob- 
served that  the  President  had  not  consulted 
with  him  before  making  it.  and  that  he  con- 
sidered it  "unwise  for  several  reasons."  But 
the  commitment  was  made,  and,  though 
Soviet  Russia  was  not  consulted  at  the  time. 
Moscow  joined  in  It  later  with  seeming  sat- 
isfaction. 

Whether  or  not  that  satisfaction  still  ex- 
ists, and  win  continue  to  exist  after  the  mili- 
tary intervention  of  the  United  Nations  has 
produced  whatever  it  does,  in  terms  of  Ko- 
rean and  global  stability,  cannot  yet  be  de- 
termined or  forecast. 
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The  Korean  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Korean  Outbreak — Looks 
Like  We  Are  Right  Back  Where  We 
Started  From,"  published  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  of  July  15,  1950. 

There  beino;  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Korean  Oxttbreak — Looks  Like  We  Are 
Right  Back  Where  We  Started  From 

We  hope  we  are  wTong.  but  it  is  our  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  the  Korean  war  Is 
the  real  thing — despite  all  the  prophecies 
to  the  contrary.  It  can  well  be  the  sparker 
of  a  global  conflagration. 

Russian  military  engineers,  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  Communist  conquest,  are  said 
to  have  perfected  an  intriguing  geographi- 
cal layout — the  time  table  of  which  is  ap- 
parently unknown  to  our  American  states- 
men— which  can  be  touched  off  geographic- 
ally most  anywhere  at  any  time  on  the  basis 
of  the  Russians  pulling  the  strings  In  the 
background. 

The  events  which  have  followed  the  al- 
leged termination  of  World  War  II  could  not 
help  but  foment  war.  The  partnerships  ex- 
ecuted out  of  expediency  during  World  War 
II  were  bound  to  flounder  in  the  abyss  of 
Insincerity  and  Impracticality, 

Congressmen  assert  that  during  the  past 
five  postwar  years  the  United  States  has 
poured  out  in  gifts  and  dollars  to  aid  foreign 
nations  a  total  of  t36,000.000.000 — of  which 
Russia  received  nearly  $500,000,000 — all  in  ad- 
dition to  $50,000,000,000  of  war  loans  and 
gifts  under  lend-lease. 

Interest  on  our  national  debt  of  $256,000,- 
C00,C00  has  soared  to  $5,750,000,000  annually. 

Today  we  are  right  back  where  we  started 
from.  There  are  more  people  enslaved  in 
the  world  than  was  the  case  when  World 
War  II  started.  There  Is  hardly  a  single 
nation  in  the  world  where  the  government 
Is  not  less  stable  from  an  economic  and  dem- 
ocratic appraisal. 

Lest  we  forget,  our  World  War  I  endeavor 
was  to  plant  world-wide  democracy.  The 
successful  campaign  slogan  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son in  1916,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  was 
revamped  in  1917  into  an  inspirational  call 
to  duty,  "To  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy " 

Following  World  War  I  dicatorshlps  flour- 
ished, took  over,  gaining  control  of  most  of 
Europe. 

To  crush  the  dictatorships  which  devel- 
oped during  and  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I  we  thought  we  had  fought  and  won 
World  War  II,  but  we  have  learned  better. 
It  now  looks  as  though  that  bloody,  ruin- 
ous conflict  was  only  a  starter. 

Even  the  dumbest  of  the  dumb  realize  by 
now  that  self-laudation  of  victory  was  a  mis- 
taken gesture.  We  have  never  reached  a 
point  where  we  could  let  go.  Our  statesmen 
have  failed  to  locate  any  terminal  facilities. 

Our  men  were  killed  and  maimed.  Much 
of  our  resources  was  drained.  Our  financial 
stability  was  Impaired  by  record  expenditures 
for  our  own  actual  combat,  as  well  as  in  sup- 
port of  our  allies,  to  say  nothing  of  our  over- 


hanging obligations  for  the  p>en6lonlng  and 
h'jspitaiization  of  our  servicemen  and  the 
care  of  their  dependents — all  of  which  have 
already  rolled  up  a  total  Indebtedness  that 
In  time  is  bound  to  reduce  our  living  stand- 
ards, the  payment  of  which  rests  on  more 
doubt  than  assurance. 

We  have  discovered  the  eternal  truth  of 
what  Gian  Jacopo  Trivulzio  wrote  King  Louis 
XII  of  France  in  1499:  "To  carry  on  war  three 
things  are  necessary:  Money,  money,  and  yet 
more  money." 

Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  repent 
In  the  fashion  of  King  Lcuis  XIV  of  France, 
who,  on  his  deathbed  in  1715,  said:  "I  have 
loved  war  too  well." 

As  a  result  of  our  thoughtless  favoritism 
to  Commie  Russia — which  was  struggling 
along  and  could  hardly  held  its  head  above 
economic  despair  when  World  War  II  start- 
ed— Russia  has  grown  in  dictatorship,  pow- 
er, and  continuing  spread  of  satellites  to 
such  size  and  fortitude  until  Russia  now 
stands,  at  least  as  regards  the  pitted  fears  of 
present-day  statesmen,  as  the  most  feared 
and  volcanic  nation  of  all  time. 

Tht  confessionals  that  are  being  wrung 
from  the  administrators  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment s  policies  constitute  a  show-down  of 
their  own  show-up. 

For  the  man  on  the  street  to  discover  the 
now-evident  fact  that  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  were  caught  unaware — despite 
the  fact  that  our  own  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  and  Chief  of  Staff  Bradley,  as  well 
as  our  brilliant  Wall  Street-Republican  ad- 
viser. Dulles,  the  latter  having  visited  Korea, 
were  In  Japan  on  the  eve  of  the  Korean  ex- 
plosion and  failed  to  comprehend  what  the 
Russian-dominated  Northern  Koreans  wers 
up  to — simply  stumpw  credulity. 

The  common  folks  who  have  been  on  the 
merry -go-ro\ind  of  paying  for  continuing 
foreign  aid — and  have  been  fed  promising 
results  of  American  progress  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Orient — are  wondering  just  what 
the  future  holds  In  the  way  of  success  as 
regards  our  program  of  securing  a  toehold 
for  planting  the  seeds  of  democracy  for 
universal  freedom. 

Common  folks  are  wondering  If  the  Euro- 
pean nations  will  flounder  in  self-defense 
against  Russian  aggression  and  fold  up  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Southern  Korea. 

It  is  now  self-evident  to  the  common  folks 
that  nothing  short  of  military  victory  Is 
going  to  stop  Russian  aggression. 

And  It  Is  likewise  self-evident  that  the 
United  States  cannot  achieve  world-wide 
victory  alone. 

Guessing  the  Russian  timetable  and  bluff- 
ing epigrammatic  statements  by  our  states- 
men moralizing  a  peaceful  solution  and  re- 
newed partnership  with  Russia  distort 
realism. 

Americans  are  weary  of  synthetic  political 
excuses. 

Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
we  possess  the  know-how. 

Americans  want  our  administration  leaders 
to  demonstrate  and  execute  the  capabilities 
and  statecraft  of   the  American  know-how. 

Americans  think  the  time  has  come  for 
Americans  to  be  taken  Into  the  confidence 
of  the  administration  and  given  the  low- 
down  on  how  and  when  our  public  ad- 
ministrators can  be  expected  to  meastire  up 
to  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

Americans  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  as  demonstrated  by  their  pro- 
ductivity at  home  and  their  military  services 
abroad  in  World  Wars  I  and  n.  But.  with 
It  all.  American  thought  Is  geared  to  the 
practicality  of  efficient  direction  oX  the 
Government  top. 

Americans  dont  want  to  be  continually 
called  upon  to  reflght  battles  they  thought 
they  had  won  to  regain  the  status  of  a 
victor — battles   stupidly    brought    about    by 


the  blundering  and  Inexcusable  CTTors  of 
Judgment  chargeable  to  our  own  statecraft's 
lack  of  know-how  of  what  to  do  to  cement 
the  victorious  production  and  military 
achievements  of  cur  people. 

While  Americans  will  patriotically  serve 
their  country  whenever  and  wherever  called 
upon,  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the 
man  on  the  street  Is  troubled — wondering 
If  the  Korean  venture  Is  all  In  all  necessary — 
American  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  protect  a  slice  of  a  coun- 
try forcibly  divided  against  Itself — to  say 
nothing  of  the  lateness  of  the  decision  to 
shield  Formosa  at  any  and  all  costs  after 
letting  China  go  by  the  boards. 


Delay  on  Jad^e  Hastie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  thte 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Neglected  Nomination,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  8,  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Delay  on  Judge  Hastie," 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  8,  1950] 
Neglected  Nomination 

Nearly  9  months  ago  President  Trxunan 
nominated  William  H.  Hastie  to  l>e  a  Judge 
of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Con- 
gress adjourned  a  few  days  after  the  n<Mnlna- 
tion  reached  the  Senate,  and  the  President 
gave  Judge  Hastie  a  recess  appointment. 
sending  his  name  up  for  confirmation  again 
in  January  when  Congress  reconvened.  A 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  April  1  at  which  no 
witnesses  appeared  in  opposition.  It  made 
a  favorable  report  April  3.  But  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  taken  no  action.  The 
reces-s  appointment  will  automatically  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 

By  all  the  criteria  of  character,  edvcation. 
and  experience.  Judge  Hastie  is  eminently 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  Third  Circuit  Court. 
An  honor  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  he 
went  on  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  where 
he  took  not  only  the  regular  law  degree  but 
also  a  doctorate  of  Jurisprudence.  He  has 
served  as  a  Federal  district  Judge  and  as 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  within  the 
Third  Circuit.  He  was  dean  of  the  law  school 
at  Howard  University.  There  Is  covert  op- 
position to  Judge  Hastie's  confirmation  which 
finds  refuge  In  vague  allegations  that  he  has 
belonged  to  subversive  organizations.  Being 
a  Negro,  he  was  no  doubt  Identified  at  one 
time  with  groups  protesting  against  racial 
discrimination,  some  of  which  may  have 
come  under  Commimlst  influence.  But  he 
has  been  a  consistent  foe  of  communism  and 
has  done  much  to  guide  Negroes  away  from 
the  groups  that  have  spurlotisly  poeed  am 
their  champions. 

These  charges  of  leftist  leaniiigs  were 
raised  against  Judge  Hastie.  were  investi- 
gated, and  were  thoroughly  refuted  when  he 
came  before  the  S2nate  for  confirmation  as 
a  District  Judge  and  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
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Islands.  The  whole  of  his  record  supports 
the  President's  promotion  cf  htm.  We  hope 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  report  hU  nom- 
InaUon  favorably  without  any  more  delay  and 
tl-^t  the  Senate  will  give  him  the  conflrma- 
tion  he  deserves. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

July  15.  19501 

Delay  on  JtrocE  Hastix 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
Pitting  all  year  on  the  case  of  Judge  William 
H  Hast:e.  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals A  recess  appointment  was  made  by 
President  Truman  last  October,  a  choice  that 
stirred  w:de  Interest  and  accl.ilm  because  It 
was  the  first  time  a  Negro  had  been  chosen 
for  such  judicial  eminence.  Other  Judges 
nominated  at  that  time  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  the  committee  has 
strangely  delayed  for  more  than  6  months 
In  reporting  on  Judge  Hastle.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  his  qualifications.  The 
nominees  legal  brilliance  Is  recognized;  he 
has  had  rich  experience  as  a  district  Judge, 
dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law  School, 
wartane  civilian  aid  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  most  recently  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  committees  slowness  to  give  a  favor- 
able report  Is  hard  to  understand,  all  the 
more  so  because  It  now  develops  that  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  Senator  McCakr.\n 
checked  Judge  Hastles  record  and  gave  Its 
approval.  But  on  Thursday  the  full  com- 
mittee examined  Judge  Hastle  for  5  hours 
on  his  membership  In  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  What  tlie  Senators  learned  Is  not 
qtilte  plain,  nor  Is  It  apparent  why  any  ques- 
tion of  Judge  Hastie's  loyalty  and  intellectual 
probity  should  have  been  raised  In  the  first 
place.  When  one  reads  that  Senator  East- 
land, of  Mississippi,  Is  strenuously  opposed 
to  giving  clearance,  the  suspicion  rises  that 
perhaps  the  color  of  Judge  Hastles  skin  has 
more  than  a  little  bearing  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Such  suggestion  of 
prejudice,  however  disguised,  should  be 
promptly  repudiated.  We  hope  the  commit- 
tee has  at  last  satisfied  Itself  on  Judge 
Hastie's  Integrity  and  devotion  to  country 
and  will  now  hasten  to  report  favorably  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation.  The  decision 
Is  long  overdue. 


Case  Af  amst  the  Mandt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WIST  mCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recor!)  the  column 
headed  "The  mirror  of  public  opinion," 
from  the  St.  Loubi  Post-Di-^patch  of  Tues- 
day. July  11.  1950.  Under  the  heading 
"Case  against  the  Mtmdt  bill."  this  great 
newspaper  reprinted  editor)al.<(  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Balti« 
more  Sun,  and  the  Denver  Post. 

"Antl-Communlst  measure  is  type 
which  should  never  be  pushed  through 
In  time  of  excitement."  Ray.s  Chrt.Uian 
Science  Monitor;  Baltimore  San  quen- 
tlons  need  of  bill,  lu-ges  delay  until  court 


rvile  on  Smith  Act:  Denver  Post  fears 
harm  to  many  innocent  persons. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  tried  to  rush  his 
Communist -control  bill  through  In  a  sur- 
prise move.  Supporters  of  the  bill  made  an- 
other attempt  the  nsKt  day.  Majority  lead- 
er Scott  Lucas  charged  these  Senators  with 
violating  an  Interparty  agreement  to  take 
up  no  Important  buslnecs  until  after  the 
long  Fourth  of  July  week  end. 

The  so-called  Mundt -Nixon  bill  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  measure  that  should  never  be 
pushed  through  In  a  time  of  excitement. 
Tills  newspaper  has  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  many  of  Its  provisions  under  any  likely 
circumstances.  The  reasons  we  have  given 
In  the  past  hold  good  today— some  with  even 
greater  force. 

The  bill  holds  the  danger  of  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  guUt-by-assoclatlon  In 
American  law  and  undermining  the  rule  that 
guilt  Is  personal  and  hinges  on  overt  acts, 
not  mere  words.  It  threatents  to  stifle, 
along  with  the  Communists,  that  healthy 
agitation  for  change  and  Improvement 
which  has  always  made  democracy  dynamic. 
It  could  easily  set  up  the  precedents  and 
the  machinery  for  a  kind  of  political  pro- 
scription which  could  be  turned  by  any 
party  In  power  against  any  minority  It  found 
troublesome. 

And  the  Justification  for  these  risks? 
Even  less  than  when  the  bill  was  last  de- 
bated. The  Korean  aggression  leaves  the 
American  Communist  Party  even  more 
completely  exposed  and  discredited  than  be- 
fore. Its  most  beguiling  facade — Us  claim 
to  being  the  party  of  peace  and  International 
good  will — has  utterly  collapsed. 

It  may  be  wise  to  tighten  up  the  laws 
covering  espionage.  But  the  Mundt-Nlxon 
bin  represents  an  unnecessary  and  an  ex- 
orbitant price  to  pay  for  Internal  security— 
a  price  measured  in  the  currency  cf  freedom. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun] 

It  was  natural  and  normal  that  the  backers 
of  further  antl-Communlst  legislation  would 
think  of  their  bills  again  in  the  light  of  the 
new  evidence  from  Korea  that  communism 
really  does  threaten  our  own  security.  That 
is  what  happened  when  Senators  Mundt  and 
Ferccson  appeared  before  the  Senate  GOP 
Policy  Committee  and  managed  to  swing  that 
body  behind  a  demand  for  consideration  in 
this  session  of  the  Mundt-Ferguson  bill. 

Do  we  need  the  Mundt-Ferguson  bill  in 
the  wake  of  the  Korean  crisis?  The  need  of 
such  a  bill  may  be  questioned,  and  on  two 
grounds. 

First  ofr.  if  we  aren't  going  Into  a  deeper 
crl3is.  then  we  may  well  await  court  Judg- 
ment upon  present  laws  already  on  the  books 
in  the  general  field  of  Communist  subver- 
sion. A  leading  law  in  this  field  Is  the  Smith 
Act.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Smith  Act 
Is  now  being  decided  In  the  second  circuit 
caurt  of  appeals,  the  case  being  that  cf  the 
11  Communist  leaders  convicted  In  Judge 
Medina  •  court.  After  the  circuit  court,  tha 
Supreme  Court  will  get  iu  chance 

If  the  Smith  Act  U  finally  upheld,  then 
t»i«  Justic  Department  has  already  indicated 
that  it  can  make  extremely  effective  use  of 
U  a«alnat  the  CoromunUU.  If  it  U  thrown 
out  by  tto«  Supreme  Court  then  the  probabili- 
ti«a  art  that  lh«  Mundt-Ferguion  Act.  if  on 
the  bof>kM.  would  b«  endangered.  For  the 
|ilundt-Fergus<jn  drafter*  have  relied  on  much 
of  the  phllowjphy  expreaaad  In  the  Smith  Act. 
Ho  why  not  wait  until  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  has  spelled  out  the  ground  rules  under 
the  Coustltution  Icr  a  mldlwantleth  ctu- 
tury  drive  on  conununtam? 


On  the  other  hand,  cuppcse  that  the 
Koreen  crista  worsens.  Then  the  fact  U  that 
our  protection  against  communism  will  prob- 
ably Intensify.  Here  some  statements  of  the 
FBI  s  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover  are  relevant: 
••What  the  FBI  is  doing  Is  a  matter  that  can- 
not  be  disci'sscd.  but  in  tl^e  public  Interest 
I  can  recall  that  we  followed  this  same  policy 
during  the  days  when  bundsmcn  were  goose- 
steppins  and  speaking  their  doctrine  of  hate. 
But  when  the  lime  came  to  act.  the  FBI  knew 
whom  to  arrest,  where  th«y  were  and  their 
real  designs.  W<;rld  War  II  witnessed  this 
Nation  sabotage-free." 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post]  • 
Just  whafs  wrong  with  the  Mundt-Nlxon 
bill?  In  an  article  in  the  Post.  Senator  Karl 
E.  Mundt  said  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  bill.  Rather,  he  said.  It  will  knock  the 
Communists  into  the  open. 

"It  cannot  conceivably  affect  in  any  way 
any  loyal  American  not  engaged  In  a  con- 
spiracy afoot  to  destroy  this  country,  or  to 
subjugate  It  to  the  tyrannical  operations  of 
a  foreign  dictator. " 

That  Is  one  of  the  basic  points  on  which 
Senator  Mundt  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us 
are  In  disagreement.  The  Senator  believes 
the  bin  could  not  hurt  any  loyal  Americana. 
We  say  It  can- ruin  many,  for  the  bill  Is  not 
only  aimed  at  Communists  but  at  fellow 
travelers  as  well,  and  the  definition  of  a  fel- 
low traveler  or  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion Is  left  up  to  administrative  officials. 

Under  the  act  a  special  board  on  subversive 
activities  would  apparently  determine  which 
organizations  are  Communist,  which  are 
Communist  fronts,  and  which  are  Innocent. 

This  board  would  have  the  power  to  brand 
and  harass  any  number  of  organizations.  If 
Its  activities  were  carried  out  on  the  plane  of 
the  House  Un-American  ActlvltUs  Commit- 
tee. It  would  harass  and  brand  many  Inno- 
cents. 

If,  as  Senator  Mundt  says,  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  clean  politics  bill  make  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  label  their  Uteratvire. 
make  them  Identify  their  radio  programs,  and 
make  them  operate  completely  In  the  open — 
then  we  must  assume  that  this  existing  leg- 
islation could  be  equally  applied  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  make  that  party  clean. 

Basically,  though,  the  worst  thing  about 
Senator  Mundts  bill  Is  that  It  would  not 
work  against  the  Communists,  but  would 
work  against  many  Innocent  persons. 


Acheson  Must  Be  Wct:hcJ 


EiCTENsiON  OF  remar:::s 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

Cr  NrW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  07  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1  •,  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RtcoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
of  July  15,  1950,  entitled  "Acheson  Must 
Be  Watched.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows; 

Aciftso!*  Morr  Bt   Watcmks 

As  event*  progress,  one  trade  galna  per- 
fpecllve  that  Siviel  Russia  mlKht  accept  as 
the  price  of  calling  a  halt  in  Korea  It  U 
possible  that  the  Soviets  might  call  off  the 
Korth  Korea  attack  in  exchange  for  the  teat- 
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Ing  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Uli 
Security  Council.  It  may  be.  in  fact,  that 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  North  Korean 
attack,  in  the  plans  of  the  Kremlin,  was  to 
force  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  thereby  open  the  way  for 
Russia's  return  to  the  Security  Council. 

This  is  one  more  step  in  Russia's  attempt 
to  control,  or  falling  in  that,  to  wreck  the 
UN  The  question  is,  if  such  an  offer  is 
made  will  the  Truman  administration  fall 
for  it?  There  Is  great  danger  that  it  will. 
Such  a  step  would  be  In  line  with  the  policy 
of  appeasement  that  the  Acheson  group  has 
followed  all  along  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. By  refusal  to  give  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  support,  and  by  filrtlng  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  State  Department 
enabled  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  gang  to  get 
control  of  China. 

Now  Acheson  has  refused  to  take  a  definite 
stand  against  recognition  of  the  Communist 
government  at  Peiplng  and  simply  holds  the 
matter  In  abeyance.  He  also  has  refused  to 
take  a  stand  against  seating  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  Security  Council.  All 
Acheson  will  say  is  that  he  will  not  support 
the  Communist  claim,  and  that  he  will  not 
oppoee  it  If  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  UN  give  their  support.  That  wishy- 
washy  attitude  is  a  definite  bid  for  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  press  their  claim  and 
for  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  course  of 
least  resistance  to  support  it. 

Against  this  background,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  If  Acheson  should  accept  the  seat- 
ing of  the  Chinese  Communists  In  the  UN 
as  a  reasonable  price  for  Moscow's  calling  a 
halt  In  the  Korean  war.  There  would  be  no 
publicity  about  the  matter.  Britain's  Ambas- 
sador Kelly  Is  now  dickering  with  Stalin,  and 
Acheson  could  give  an  O.  K.  to  Kelly  and  the 
people  would  be  no  wiser.  It  Is  therefore 
not  too  early  for  the  American  people  and 
Congress  to  raise  their  voices  In  loud  denun- 
ciation of  such  a  dastardly  surrender. 

For  see  what  that  would  mean.  Russia 
would  win  her  fight  to  coerce  the  UN  Into 
giving  a  big-power  seat  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  the  Chinese  Communists.  Thus  she 
would  double  her  ability  to  obstruct  and 
dominate  that  organization.  The  prestige 
cf  Communist  China  would  be  enhanced 
throughout  the  Far  East.  United  States 
prestige  would  fall  proportionately.  We 
would  be  in  the  ignominious  position  of  hav- 
ing failed  to  repel  the  attack  In  South  Korea 
and  then  of  surrendering  to  Moscow's  de- 
mand for  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  the  UN  to  accomplish  a  with- 
draw-al  of  the  North  Koreans. 

All  the  hopes  built  up  by  Truman's  deci- 
sion to  defend  South  Korea  among  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  would  be  shattered.  All 
the  promises  of  the  UN  as  a  defender  against 
aggression  would  be  destroyed.  This  would 
be  appeasement  at  its  worst.  The  situation 
In  Korea  Is  bad.  but  a  sell-cut  now  to  Russia 
of  this  kind  would  be  100  times  worse.  This 
last  move,  if  made  by  Acheson.  would  »et  the 
stage  for  complete  Commimlst  domination 
in  the  Far  East,  with  all  that  implies  for  a 
world  struggle. 


Tbc  Foes  We  Now  Face 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtacoMafw 

DC  THI  HOUSg  or  REPHESO*TATIV«S 

Monday.  July  17.  19iO 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Wisconsin.    Ur. 
Speaker.  I  am,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
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remarks,  including  an  article  by  Dr.  Will- 
ford  I.  King  entitled  "The  Foes  We  Now 
Pace."  It  is  a  very  pertinent  article  at 
this  time: 

At  long  last,  the  die  U  cast.  President  Tru- 
man has  overruled  the  appeasers — men  like 
Service  and  Lattlmore  and  Acheson — and  has 
decided  to  stop  the  Red  advance  in  the  Far 
East — cost  what  It  may. 

On  July  4,  1776.  our  forefathers  challenged 
the  tyranny  of  King  George  III.  On  July  4, 
1950,  this  generation  of  Americans  is  chal- 
lenging the  tyranny  of  Joseph  Si&Un.  War 
Is  a  terrible  thing.  But  It  Is  better  to  fight 
now  when  there  is  a  chance  to  win  than  to 
be  slaughtered  later  like  a  fiock  of  sheep. 

Today,  patriotic  Americans  of  all  parties 
applaud  the  President  s  action,  but  many  of 
them  bemoan  its  tardiness.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  Russia  was  exhausted,  and 
we  could  easily  have  enforced  a  peace  which 
would  have  protected  our  freedom -loving 
friends  in  the  Baltic  States.  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  China.  Now  they  are  crushed  or 
devoured  by  the  Russian  bear. 

If,  instead  of  dilly-dallying  month  after 
month,  we  had,  even  2  years  ago,  called  a 
halt  on  Russia's  advance,  we  could  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  a 
goodly  stock  of  atomic  bombe.  while  Russia 
had  none.  Today.  Russia  has  some  of  these 
deadly  devices,  and.  as  a  result,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  Ru&slans  are  not  sufficiently 
well-armed  and  adroit  to  announce  their  di- 
rect entrance  into  the  conflict  by  removing 
from  the  lanscape  Washington.  New  York, 
D2trolt,  and  a  few  other  vital  centers  of  na- 
tional activity. 

It  miist  be  admitted,  however,  that  delay 
has  given  us  some  benefits,  even  though  these 
may  be  relatively  minor.  Such  men  as  WTiit- 
taker  Chambers.  Louis  Budenz.  Senators 
Mundt  and  McCarthy,  Judge  Medina,  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day  the  machinations  of  the  pro-Russian 
fifth  columnists  who  have  wormed  their 
way  into  strategic  positions  and  are  wait- 
ing to  sabotage  our  war  effort  as  soon  as 
the  Russians  enter  the  fray.  Perhaps  the 
FBI  has  identified  enough  of  these  traitors 
to  minimize  further  damage  from  their 
plotting.  But  no  future  remedial  measures 
can  offset  the  perhaps  Irreparable  injury 
which  they  have  done  to  our  Nation  by  trans- 
mitting atomic  secrets  to  our  arch  enemy. 
However,  all  this  Is  water  over  the  dam.  We 
cannot  turn  back  the  hands  of  time.  What 
is  the  outlook  now? 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  Rtwsla  has, 
as  yet.  accumulated  a  stock  of  atomic  tximbs 
large  enough  to  enable  her  to  put  out  of 
the  war  by  slashing  surprise  attack.  There- 
fore, it  Is  presumably  her  desire  to  delay 
world  war  III  until  she  feels  that  she  is  in 
a  position  to  paralyze  us  in  a  single  night. 
The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  as  far 
as  Ruzsla  is  concerned,  we  still  have  the  whip 
hand.  Bat,  if  we  are  interested  in  self- 
preservation,  it  certainly  behooves  us  to  bring 
her  to  time  before  she  can  amass  a  really 
menacing  supply  of  atomic  weapons.  To 
assure  mastery  of  this  unscrupulous  and 
powerful  foe,  we  reed  to  utilize  our  reaourcea 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

But,  if  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  overcome 
on  the  home  front  two  great  obataclea: 

1.  Ignorance  of  economic*. 

3.  Devotion  to  atatlam. 

Because  moat  cf  our  legislator*  and  execu« 
tlves  do  not  really  undcraund  either  the 
prlneiplce  of  money,  or  of  taxation,  they  are 
Ukeljr  to  attempt  to  finance  war  cperattons 
not  aoundly  by  ustag  tsetse  and  withhold- 
ing tases,  tnit  by  th«  wildcat  device  of  bor- 
rowing  from  the  banks,  thinking  that  thn 
are  thus  poetponlng  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  to  some  future  daU.  What  they  really 
do  by  such  a  process  Is  surreptitiously  to 


rob  the  thrifty  of  their  saving,  destroy  cap- 
ital accumulation,  and  thus  hamper  both  the 
war  effort  and  postwar  recovery. 

To  aome  degree,  during  World  War  I,  and» 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  In  World  War  II. 
the  devotees  of  a  planned  economy — in  other 
words  the  Fascisu  and  Socialists — InatUled 
Into  the  minds  of  the  American  people  the 
very  dangerous  fallacy  that.  In  wartime.  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  Government  control  the 
entire  economy.  So,  now,  most  people  as- 
sume that,  when  large-scale  hostilities  open, 
we  must  reintroduce  such  economic  mon- 
strosities as  price  controls,  wage  controla, 
production  controls,  prioritiea,  allotments, 
ezcesa-profit  taxes,  and  rationing.  They  do 
not  realize  that  every  one  of  these  Interfer- 
ences with  free  competition  aided  the  enemy 
throughout  World  War  II,  and  might  have 
cost  us  the  victory  had  ctir  enemlea  not 
hampered  their  productive  systems  by  re- 
strictions even  more  burdensome  than  ours. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  needs  to  be 
ever  on  guard  against  thoee  sly.  scheming 
collectlvlats  who  hope  to  use  the  war  emer- 
gency as  a  cloak  under  which  to  fasten  so- 
cialism or  fascism  on  our  Nation.  They  also 
need  to  keep  steadily  In  mind  the  principle 
that,  while  in  peacetime,  interference,  with 
competition  injures  the  economy,  in  war- 
time such  interference  may  catise  the  un- 
necessary loos  of  thousands  of  Uvea,  and. 
Indeed,  even  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
our  great  Republic.  Eternal  vigilance  U  not 
only  the  price  of  liberty,  it  may  be  the  prlca 
of  our  very  existence. 


SknatioBS  of  Strenflk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoiid  an  editorial 
entitled  "Situations  of  Strength,"  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Prancisco  Examiner 
of  Thursday,  July  6,  1950. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows:  • 

SrrtJATioMs  or  St«ihcth 

If  South  Korea  should  be  conquered  by 
the  Communisu.  our  real  defeat  would  not 
be  on  the  battlefields  of  Asia. 

Defeat  was  projected  for  us  within  tha 
administration  at  Washington. 

Due  to  President  Truman's  intervention, 
and  General  MacArthur's  providentUl  pres- 
ence in  the  Far  East,  a  mUltary  defeat  wlU  not 
now  occur. 

However,  we  may  not  win  by  relying  upon 
South  Korean  flgbtera  belatedly  equipped 
with  American  arms. 

American  troops,  as  well  a*  American  mu- 
Bltions.  have  been  required. 

But  this  is  a  nsk  which  the  Nation  must 
U^cur— a  risk  that  wotild  not  ha»t  existed 
If  eur  Par  Kastem  policy  had  vjot  been  com- 
munUed  within  the  Bute  Departoaent. 

This  country's  Korean  policy  has  p«rall«led. 
and  in  fact  was  a  pmn  ut.  our  defeatut 
Chinese  policy. 

Having  liberated  Korea,  we  were  dupad  into 
dividing  the  country  with  Rueala. 

Then  we  were  misled  into  withdrawing  our 
occtipatlon   Xorccs   from    the   south    whUa 
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Russia  '«~&s  V2'^b«rizlng  and  militarlstB^  th* 

And  vt  railed  comp*«t*ly  to  prorlde  South 
Ken*  «tch  ttM  ■lapuDi  for  xlf-preitei  \»tloa. 
••  wm  pcoBlHd  to  tfix 

Lms  jtmr.  Coo^Tf  »pproprta-(^  137  60C.- 
)  la  r**"*"7  aid  for  Korea,  the  Pbilippm«s. 


t^i  poruoa  vaa  to  be  apixxuclmately 

Od  Mudi  SI  of  Okto  yar.  not  on«  cent 
of  tlw  ap|iA]|vtetlc»  had  been  comnaltted. 
ofeUgated.  or  expended. 

On  Mar  31.  oalj  tl. 107  667  bad  been  obll- 
gmted.  and  only  a  pittance — C6.498 — had  been 
spent. 

And  Korea  received  absolutely  nothing. 

exacUy  the  immoral  course  pur> 
betrayal  of  NatkmaUat  China  un- 
itoning  of   the   pro-Coaununi^t 
ten  In  tbe  State  Department. 
It    wa»   a   course    that    Intentionally    left 
Korea  naked  to  Ccminunist  attack. 

Most  obviously,  our  other  strategic  wards — ■ 
Iran  and  the  Philippines — have  been  simi- 
larly neglected 

Tet  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  prates  rhe- 
torically of  our  developing  situations  of 
strcacth  abroad  to  contain  marauding  corn- 


There   Is  another   proof  of   the  State  De- 

partment  s   culpability. 

The  invasion  a*  South  Korea  was  ofBcially 
czctised  as  a  surprise. 

The  truth  is  that  on  June  9 — week  earlier — 
the  central  inteiilgei.ce  agency,  under  Ad- 
miral Hlllenkoetter.  reported  to  the  Wh:te 
Boom  and  the  Departments  that  a  Com- 
mtxntet  invasion  of  South  Korea  -ras  Immi- 
nent. 

On  June  13.  the  warning  was  cuplicated. 

Yet  cur  Asiatic  Fleet,  and  our  'joops  and 
air  groups  tn  the  Pacific,  were  not  alerted. 

For  this,  the  State  Department  is  respon- 
sible, as  Scuth  Korea  has  been  under  its 
Jurisdiction  since  the  nuUtary  g  jvernmer.t 
ceased 

In  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  b« 
enough  to  save — or  to  rescue — South  Korea. 

It  is  time  to  rescue  the  United  States. 

It  is  necessary.  Indeed  Imperarive.  to  do 
something  final  about  incompetency  and  dis- 
loyalty in  the  State  Department. 

We  cannot  save  the  world  unle:a  we  save 
America  first. 

Our  immediate  need  Is  to  develop  a  situ- 
•Uoa  of  strenrth  in  our  own  Government. 


Secari^  Dismissals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  u:-Kler  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  foIlo»-ing  editorial  from  the 
Washing  ton  Post: 

SEcrarrT   Dismi5sai.s 

The  power  summarily  to  fire  an7  employee 
on  security  grounds,  which  wou-d  be  con- 
ferred on  the  heads  of  11  Peder.il  agencies 
under  the  terms  of  a  bill  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  last  week  aeems  to 
us  needles*  and  mischievous.  In  eSect,  It 
would  deprive  employees  of  thOM  agencies 
of  such  protection  of  tenure  as  the  Civil 
Strvlce  laws  afford  them,  and  It  would  deeply 
undermine  the  loyally  pnjgram  The  im- 
pact on  the  morale  oX  the  1,000.000  Ciovcru- 


ment  workers  involved  would  impair  rather 
than  promote  national  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate 
the  disch.arge  of  employees  who  are  deemed 
undesirable — and  therefore.  In  a  sense,  h.az- 
ardotis  to  national  security — but  who  cannot 
fairly  be  Judged  disloyal  within  the  terms  of 
the  executive  order  establishing  the  loyalty 
program.  Some  are  said  to  be  Indiscreet 
in  their  conversations  or  associations,  some 
are  suspected  of  drinking  excessively  or  being 
heavily*  In  debt.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
such  persons  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Injure  national  security.  But  to 
discharge  them  as  security  risks  would  be  to 
stigmatize  them  in  a  way  that  might  make 
It  Impossible  for  them  to  gain  a  livelihood 
anywhere.  In  or  out  of  the  Government. 
They  might  much  more  fairly  and  accurately 
be   called   "unsuitable"   or   "undesirables." 

The  terms  of  the  1912  Civil  Service  Act 
do  not  foreclose  dismissal  of  such  persons 
when  there  are  real  and  demonstrable  rea- 
sons to  justify  dismissal.  An  administrator 
has  authority  under  the  act  to  flre  any  em- 
ployee for  cause:  he  Is  required  only  to  give 
the  employee  a  written  statement  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  to 
reply  in  writing — at  least  so  far  as  non- 
veterans  are  concerned.  The  procedure  In 
the  case  of  an  employee  having  status  as  a 
veteran  is  much  more  complicated  and 
doubtless  ought  to  be  modified — particularly 
since  nearly  half  of  the  Government  a  per- 
sonnel now  have  such  status.  But  in  no  case 
should  employees  be  deprived  of  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  error  and  prejudice.  A  specific  state- 
ment of  charges  in  connection  with  any  dis- 
missal is  a  minimum  protection  against 
political  discrimination,  personal  favoritism 
and  capriciousness  And  when  a  dismissal  in- 
volves stigmatization  as  a  security  risk,  it 
ought  to  be  made  only  after  an  appropriate 
hearing  within  the  agency,  with  the  right  of 
review  by  some  impartial  tribunal  outside 
it. 

The  extension  of  the  security  risk  system, 
as  contemplated  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  to  departments  such  as  Commerce 
and  Justice,  which  are  not  predominantly 
sensitive  agencies  in  security  terms,  could 
not  fail  to  undermine  the  loyalty  program. 
Its  effect  might  oe  to  set  aside  Loyalty 
Review  Board  clearances  whenever  the  bead 
of  an  agency  should  entertain  any  suspicion 
about  an  employee,  however  unsubstantiated, 
or  whenever  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
choose  to  point  an  accusatory  finger.  Good 
administration  no  less  than  justice  to  indi- 
vidual employees  requires  that  any  one  whose 
trustworthiness  is  impugned  be  given  a 
chance  to  defend  himself  before  being  thrown 
out  of  his  job  and  disgraced.  And  good 
administration  is  an  element  of  national 
security  too  important  to  be  quixotically  ig- 
nored. 


Critkism  of  Foreign  Policy  Is  Soand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WHCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  includmg  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Mr  George  Sokol- 
»ky  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  on  July  2.  While  It  Is  true 
that  we  must  present  a  united  front  to 
the  enemy,  we  need  not  overlook   the 


traffic  course  of  events  under  the  present 
administration : 

In  a  critical  period,  many  will  say  that 
criticism  of  the  President  or  Dean  Achesoa 
or  the  State  Department  la  unlair  partisan- 
sl'up.  designed  to  influence  votes  and  affect 
an  election.  That  is  a  dangerous  view  be- 
cau.se  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  subject  to  constant  scrutiny  and 
criticism. 

Other  countries  in  history,  strong  within 
their  own  boundaries,  were  destroyed  by  in- 
correct foreign  policies.  Japan  and  Germany 
are  recent  examples.  The  President's  reversal 
of  policy  on  Formosa  is  sound,  but  it  should 
have  occurred  5  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  ordered  her 
Korean  satellite  to  invade  Southern  Korea  la 
evidence  of  the  continuing  failure  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  failed 
in  every  enterprise  thus  far  at  the  option  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

While  the  Berlin  airlift  Is  pointed  to  con- 
stantly as  the  single  exception  to  failure, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  eastern  Germany 
will  not  sooner  or  later  do  what  northern 
Korea  has  done  to  our  policy.  When  Ger- 
hardt  Eisler  was  permitted  to  escape  on  the 
Batory.  the  United  States  sent  to  the  east 
of  Germany  a  competent  leader  and  a  vin- 
dictive enemy  of  the  United  States.  Besides, 
Eisler  knows  our  weakness  first  hand. 

If  our  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  peace  can  be  restored  through  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  already  evident  that 
that  international  body  is  without  potency 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  us  in  that.  That 
body  is  stalemated  beyond  hope,  except  as  a 
United  Nations  organization  of  free  nations, 
with  Russia  and  her  satellites  out  of  It. 

If  our  policy  Is  dollar  diplomacy  of  the 
new  order,  the  scattering  of  our  wealth 
throughout  the  world  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  buy  nations  and  influence  their  de- 
cisions, then  we  have  failed,  for  no  nation 
has  given  another  subventions  of  so  great  an 
amount  as  the  United  States  has  teen  hand- 
ing to  Great  Britain;  yet  there  is  a  tendency 
even  In  that  country  to  seek  a  neutral  po- 
sition between  the  United  States  ind  Soviet 
Russia. 

It  cost  us  $11,000.000000  to  buy  an  enemy, 
Soviet  Russia;  how  much  did  it  cost  us  to 
buy  frightened  neutrals?  No  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  the  Korean  situation, 
whether  it  be  localized  or  leads  to  a  general 
war  no  nation  will  long  be  able  to  remain 
neutral.  Either  they  are  for  us  or  against  us. 
That  northern  Korea  was  belu;?  prepared 
for  war  has  been  known  for  at  least  a  year. 
Any  person  with  historic  perspective  should 
have  known  that  whoever  holds  Manchuria 
will  push  into  Korea,  if  there  is  a  chance. 

Anybody  who  has  made  any  study  at  all  of 
Marxist  strategy  and  tactics  m'lst  have 
known  that  sooner  or  later  the  Marxist  em- 
pire will  march  from  its  boundaries,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  fixed  at  the  moment,  to 
the  next  place. 

As  soon  as  Soviet  Russia  conquered  China. 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  State  Deport- 
ment, the  next  steps  were  Inevitable  unless 
stopped.  The  ne.xt  steps  were  Korea.  Burma. 
French  Indochina,  the  Philippines.  Then 
they  would  attempt  to  drive  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  out  of  Japan.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  the  first  step  In  their  march  of  em- 
pire toward  the  United  States. 

And  on  the  other  side  there  is  Germany  to 
conquer,  and  Iran,  and  Iraq,  and  even  Turkey. 
We  are  facing  one  of  those  movements  that 
has  changed  the  course  of  human  history. 
A  nation  which  prefers  whodunits  to  history 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  quite  understands  the 
march  of  empire. 

Alexander,  Caesar,  Genghis  Kahn,  Napol- 
eon. Hitler — there  have  been  predecessors  to 
Stalin,  but  the  pattern.s  of  their  activities 
do  nut  vary  too  much.    They  move  wherever 
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they  can.  and  when  they  succeed  they  build 
enormous  states  that  seem  to  encomp^ias  tha 
entire  human  race. 

But  never  quite  all  of  it,  because  always 
they  expand  beyond  their  tensile  strength; 
always  there  is  a  cracking  of  the  controls, 
particularly  on  the  periphery  of  empire. 
Meanwhile  humanity  suffers. 

Those  who  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  should  have  known  and 
understood  all  this.  It  is  written  In  the 
story  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  But 
they  did  not  understand. 

They  have  failed  on  every  occasion.  They 
have  missed  every  opportunity.  They  con- 
fused obstinate  private  judgments  for  high 
principles. 

Now  that  President  Truman  has  reversed 
a  doctrinaire  policy  which  he  inherited,  per- 
haps we  shall  move  in  a  stralghter  line  In 
defense  of  our  land. 


Pljmioatli  Rock  ReileilicatMm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  editors 
of  my  State  is  Mr.  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  of 
the  Rock  County  Star  Herald,  of  Lu- 
veme.  Minn.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  Plymouth  Rock  rededi- 
cation  ceremony  at  Plymouth.  Mass..  on 
June  25.  There  is  so  much  of  value  in 
his  speech  that  I  feel  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  Concrkssional  Record.  It  fol- 
lows: 
We  Smx  Have  thi  Same  Stars  To  Gctde  Us 

From  the  four  comers  of  this  Nation  the 
mem'^ers  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion have  journeyed  to  assemble  here  today. 
These  are  the  homespun  newspapermen  from 
the  small  cities  and  towns  of  America.  These 
are  the  editors  who.  next  to  the  clergymen 
and  the  doctors,  hold  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  families  of  their  communities. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  who  mold  the 
lives  and  thinking  of  the  real  heart  of 
America. 

We  stand  here  today  with  reverent  humil- 
ity. The  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  holy 
ground,  hallowed  for  eternity  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  Pilgrim  forefathers. 

This  rock  we  now  face  U  no  ordinary  mass 
of  stone.  It  is  an  ageless  shrine  for  every 
patriot.  This  is  the  rock  that  stands  as  a 
thundering  rebuke  to  those  who  say  there 
can  be  changing  standards  of  integrity  or  a 
double  standard  ot  morality  for  individual 
and  government.  This  rock  does  not  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  belief  that  freedom  Is 
worth  any  sacrifice.  Neither  does  it  serve 
a3  an  end  to  that  belief. 

This  is  Plymouth  Rock. 

This  simple  ceremony  today  cannot  be  a 
rededicaiion  of  Plymouth  Rock.  It  was  ded- 
icated and  consecrated  for  aU  time  three 
centuries  ago  by  those  who  died  that  we 
might  walk  as  freemen. 

This  is  a  rededicatlon  Instead  of  our  lives 
so  that  we  can  rekindle  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  the  noblest  flames  of  Pilgrim 
Idealism  on  the  altars  of  patriotism. 

Three  centuries  after  the  landing  here  of 
the  Pilgrims  historUns  still  speculate  why 
they  chose  this  site,  far  removed  from  their 
original  destination.  One  theory  now  aays 
that  the  captain  of  the  Mayflower  was  bribed 
by  English  colonial  Interests  to  put  the  Pil- 


grims ashore  here.      And  that  on  arrival  at 
Plymouth  he  argued  them  into  staying. 

Like  the  Mayftotcer  that  was  blown  off  Its 
eoxirse  and  anchored  In  a  strange  harbor, 
our  ship  of  state  has  been  menaced  by  un- 
scrupulous men  who  have  urged  tis  to  steer 
by  something  more  modern  than  the  tru* 
stars  that  guided  the  Pilgrims. 

Scheming  men  have  tried  to  bring  us,  like 
the  Mayflower's  captain,  into  false  harbors 
of  foreign  Ideologies  not  of  oxir  choosing. 
We  have  been  endangered  by  cowardly  nav- 
igators who  would  run  with  the  winds  of 
popular  opinion  than  flght  against  the  storm 
to  stay  on  course. 

Our  ship  of  state  wallows  In  the  trough  of 
debt,  buffeted  by  the  winds  o'  special  privi- 
leges and  the  pressures  of  vociferous  minori- 
ties. It  drifts  perilously  close  to  the  reef  of 
disaster  markup  the  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  support  the  people  rather  than 
the  people  support  the  Government. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  retell  today  the 
story  that  everyone  knows — the  story  of  that 
terrifying,  storm-tossed,  miserably  wretched 
66-day  voyage  of  the  tiny  Mayflower,  the 
heartbreak  of  two  return  trips  to  England, 
the  sickness  and  misery  as  the  mountainous 
seas  smashed  at  the  tiny  vessel. 

We  can  Imagine  the  stark  terror  that  s'wept 
the  seasick  company  when  they  learned  that 
the  storm  had  cracked  the  Mayflower'a  main 
beam.  But — God's  hand  was  on  that  ship. 
An  artisan  on  board  was  bringing  with  him 
to  the  new  world  a  giant  iron  screw.  With 
that  device  and  the  strong  arms  of  stout- 
hearted Pilgrims  the  t>eam  of  the  tiny  JITav- 
fioxcer  was  forced  back  straight  Into  place. 

We  must  resolve  today  to  be  the  Instru- 
ments of  strengthening  and  straightening 
the  main  beam  of  our  ship  of  state  so  that 
it  can  withstand  the  stresses  and  strains  fc* 
the  centuries  to  come. 

It  is  time  that  we  resolve  to  work  and  live 
by  the  same  true  stars  of  ideals  that  guided 
the  Pilgrims.  They  do  not  belong  only  to 
the  emblazoned  p>ages  of  history.  So  long 
as  men's  hearts  still  burn  with  the  belief 
that  a  man  has  the  right  to  individual  lib- 
erty and  the  right  to  worship  as  he  chooses, 
then  the  Pilgrim  spirit  still  lives. 

Before  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  this  rock, 
they  flrst  met  in  the  crude  and  dingy  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower.  It  was  there  they  laid  for 
all  time  the  cornerstone  of  all  the  republican 
institutions  of  America.  It  was  In  that  tiny 
cabin  that  the  first  town  meeting  was  held. 
It  was  there  that  the  hand  of  God  helped 
the  Pilgrims  write  the  immortal  Mayflower 
compact  that  still  lights  up  the  sky  of  the 
world  with  the  nobility  of  its  purpose.  And 
when  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  this  rock,  they 
knelt  and  gave  thaniu  to  God. 

Cynics  could  say.  For  what?  Truly  It  took 
stout  hearts  to  face  that  waste  of  sand  hills 
and  sea  grass,  swamps,  and  briars,  wind-bent 
trees,  and  unknown  savages.  The  Pilgrims 
faced  realities.  We  seek  out  the  snug  har- 
bors of  Utopia  where  we  c«ui  avoid  all  strug- 
gle whUe  we  sniff  the  deadly  opium  that 
deludes  us  into  thinking  we  can  get  some- 
thing in  life  for  nothing.  We  have  been  con- 
tent to  dream  of  the  living  the  world  owes 
MS.  while  we  sneer  at  those  who  prize  honesty 
and  thrift. 

It  was  a  desolate  sight  that  greeted  those 
dUplaced  persons  of  three  centuries  ago. 
There  were  no  government  officials  on  hand 
to  insjject  or  greet  them.  No  park  benches 
or  firewood  had  been  placed  there  by  a 
thoughtfully  considerate  parks  department. 
No  low-cost  housing  project  has  been  pro- 
vided. No  inspectors  were  on  hand  to  de- 
mand that  they  work  not  more  than  40  hours 
or  for  less  than  75  cents.  There  were  no 
union  organizers  to  preach  that  seniority 
was  more  Important  than  ability. 

Those  DP's  of  1620  had  to  survive  or  perish 
by  their  cwn  efforts.  And  perish  half  of 
them  did  that  first  cruel  winter.    But  that 


price  of  freedom  was  not  too  high,  for  tt  !• 
to  their  eternal  glory  that  none  turned  back 
for  Cngland  the  next  year. 

The  Pilgrims  came  here  with  the  same 
burning  desire  we  echo  today — the  wish  for 
sectirity  and  freedom.  But  they  sought  the 
true  security  of  real  freedom — not  the  {ulaon 
type  security  where  independence  of  action 
Is  forfeited.  They  could  have  had  that  by  re- 
maining in  England. 

Plymouth  Rock  is  more  than  Just  a  bridge 
over  which  the  Pilgrims  crossed  from  the 
Old  to  the  New  World.  It  serves  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  American  way  of  life — it  serres 
as  a  monument  to  the  failure  of  communism 
In  America. 

It  was  the  love  of  freedom,  not  the  lust  for 
money,  that  impelled  the  PUgrlms  to  uprtJot 
their  lives  from  England.  They  matched 
their  lives  against  the  funds  raised  by  the 
70  merchants  of  England.  We  see  here  today 
in  Plymouth  Rock  the  monument  to  the 
American  way  which  is  based  on  the  striving 
for  Indlvidtial  freedom  and  individual  gain. 

It  was  here,  too.  that  communism  failed. 
Despite  the  threat  of  starvation,  the  share 
and  share  alike  system  couldn't  produce 
enough  food.  But  when  Governor  Bradford 
assigned  a  parcel  of  land  to  each  family  then 
com  was  raised  beyond  the  wildest  hopes. 

In  the  words  of  the  Pilgrim  governor,  "tli* 
women  now  went  willingly  into  the  fUlds 
and  took  their  little  ones  with  them  to  set 
com.  which  before  would  allege  weakneas 
and  inability,  whom  to  have  compelled  would 
have  been  thought  great  tyranny  and 
oppression." 

If  we  today  are  to  be  the  Instruments  of 
strengthening  the  main  beam  of  our  ahlp 
of  state,  we  must  now  rededlcate  otir  Uvea 
to  those  noble  purposes  of  the  Uayflower 
compact. 

They  are: 

1.  To  the  glory  of  God. 

3.  The  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

3.  Frame  Just  and  equal  laws. 

4.  For  the  general  good  of  all  peoples. 
This  is  a  noble  constitution  for  any  na- 
tion, a  charter  for  one  world. 

The  names  of  the  Pilgrims  are  emblazoned 
In  gold  on  the  Immortal  pages  of  history  be- 
cause they  had  the  courage  to  dare.  The 
seed  they  bore  of  religious  freedom  and  popu- 
lar government  bore  fruit  upon  the  shores 
of  a  new  land.  We  too  can  plant  today  the 
seed  which  will  bear  abundantly  of  ^e 
rich  fruit  of  liberty  and  new  hope  for  fener- 
ations yet   unbom. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  In  otir  own 
strength  alone.  We  must  have  God  in  our 
dally  lives  Jtist  as  God  was  as  mtich  a  {MU-t  of 
the  Pilgrim's  dally  life  as  his  gun  or  his  ax. 
We  must  have  the  same  old-fashioned  will- 
ingness to  freely  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  being. 

Plymouth  Rock  Is  the  signpost  of  a  suc- 
cessful civilization,  the  marker  that  says 
this  was  the  route  taken  by  others  who  trod 
safely  on  before,  that  a  successful  civiliza- 
tion found  this  the  right  way  to  go.  The 
trail  blazed  here  by  the  Pilgrims  tells  us  that 
this  is  the  route.  But  tt  also  warns  that 
there  can  be  no  painless  road  to  freedom  or 
security. 

We  Just  can't  buy  freedom.  We  dont  get 
freedom  even  by  flghting  for  It. 

We  only  gain  freedom  by  living  It.  It 
takes  not  only  raw  courage  to  do  that — 
it  takes  rare  courage,  not  the  e::ploslvs 
type  of  unreasoning  courage,  but  the  rarest 
kind,  sustained  courage. 

No  one  possesses  sustained  courage  with- 
out faith. 

"Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  We 
need.  too.  the  faith  that  says  "God  la  with 
me.  I  can  met  the  crisis  I  now  face." 

These  are  the  days  that  try  the  souls  of 
men.  Like  the  Pilgrims  we  have  much  to 
make  our  hearts  falter.     Like  the  Pilgrims 
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we  can  raalce  no  retreat  from  oia'  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  on  the  outcome  of  which 
depends  the  fate  of  our  children's  children. 

We  cannot  m— t  dMUny  by  our  own  puny 
Btrer.gxh  alone  We  must  «fo  frrward  armed 
with  truth  and  the  love  of  liberty  and  sus- 
tatnad  *j  ttXh  in  God. 

nyncnth  Sock  will  stand  here  as  a  monu- 
aMBt  to  liberty  just  so  long  as  we  In  Amer- 
ica have  the  courage  to  keep  alive  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ptlgnms.  If  we  trade  the 
precioiis  btrthrt^t  bequeathed  by  them  to 
us  for  a  mmm  of  pottage  from  Washington, 
then  It  would  be  better  If  this  noble  rock 
would  crumble  to  dust  bs  a  dvUiration  sinks 
Into  the  mnr— ■  of  failure. 

We  moKt  aiBlntaln  the  se?ereign  dignity 
of  the  individual.  We  must  aght  the  en- 
croachment of  Mgnrtf  in  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  unions  «pon  the  liberties  of  the 
Individual. 

Let  lis  join  hands  here  today  to  strengthen 
and  straighten  the  mam  team  of  our  great 
ship  of  state  so  that  it  can  sail  majestically 
on  through  the  oceans  of  time. 

If  we  look  up.  we  find  the  same  true  stars 
to  guide  us  on  that  led  the  Pilgrims  to 
this  new  land.  Like  the  Pilgrims,  not  all 
of  us  will  survive;  but  that  in  itself  is  not 
important  Our  lives  will  be  Justified  U  the 
prtneiples  we  believe  to  be  right  and  true 
survive. 

We  must  rekindle  in  our  hearts  the  sim- 
ple faith  in  God  that  sustained  the  Pilgrims 
and  cherish  liberty  of  mankind  ab^ne  all 
worldly  treasures.  Let  us  lift  our  hearts  up 
with  prayerful  conf.dence  to  the  dawn  of  a 
new  glory  for  America. 

The  330  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Pligrims  trcd  this  rock  are  but  a  pinpoint 
on  the  panorama  of  time,  but  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  Because  the 
record  of  what  they  achieved  here  la  written 
for  eternity. 

If  we,  too.  can  once  again  rekindle  for 
America  the  fires  of  freedom  and  the  yeam- 
tng  for  true  liberty,  then  we  will  not  have 
made  this  pilgrimage  of  rededlcatlon  m  vain. 


New  Controls  by  tkc  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

•  HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  It 
again  should  become  necessary  that  we 
have  controls  during  an  emergencj-,  the 
Congress  should  at  all  times  preserve  its 
powers  for  use  of  the  people  and  not  let  it 
slip  into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats. 

I  am  including  the  foilowing  timely 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  new  controls 
by  Spencer  A.  Canary,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Sentinel -Tribune,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio: 

Nrw  CoirraoLS  bt  thi  Puisjdzitt 

Poeslbiy  needed  controls  of  the  future  are 
being    discussed    In    ofBcial    circles. 

While  the  question  of  new  p«jwer»  for  the 
President  are  apparently  still  in  the  discus- 
sion stage  only  and  are  said  to  be  unlikely 
unless  a  third  world  war  develops.  It 
Is  something  for  each  Representative  and 
Senator  to  be  considering  now. 

They  must  have  In  mind  how  bitterly  the 
Truman  administration  resented  and  fought 
against  gradually  releasing  controls  after 
victory  of  American  arms  In  1943.  A  definite 
time  limit  on  them  should  be  set  The  w  )rd- 
Ing  of  such  limit  wUl  not  be  easy.  If  It  is  to 


explicit.  It  should  not  depend  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  but  upon  Congress  as  th« 
representative  of  the  people. 

For  example  release  of  controls  should  not 
be  designated  as  the  end  of  a  war  until  de- 
clared by  the  President.  The  Congress  should 
have  the  sole  power  to  determine  when  the 
successful  conclusion  of  a  war  shall  have 
made  it  desirable  to  release  some  or  all  special 
ccntrols 

Most  of  our  political  turmoil  In  the  last  5 
years  has  had  Its  genesis  In  the  desire  of 
bureaucrats  to  retain  their  jobs  and  the  de- 
sire of  President  Truman  to  direct  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  future  of  the  nation  along 
lines  he  and  his  advisers  have  thought  de- 
sirable. 

The  questions  arising  as  a  result  have, 
therefore,  been  confusing  to  voters  and  not 
been  presented  on  their  merits  or  demerits. 
Excise  taxes,  rent  control,  and  the  draft  law 
are  recent  examples. 

In  its  laudable  purpose  of  fully  cooperating 
with  Mr.  Truman,  Congress  is  likely  to  for- 
get the  need  of  preserving  our  people's  Inde- 
pendence when  war  is  over. 


The  Greit  Brains  Who  Gaide  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times- Herald  of  July 
16,  1950: 

The  Grxat  B«AUt.s  Who  GniDE  Us 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  voluble  since  the  dispatch  of 
American  troops  to  Korea  reversed  his  policy 
of  watchful  waiting  while  the  Reds  mopped 
up  everything.  If  he  is  a  little  less  forward 
than  usual,  the  reasons  are  easily  under- 
stood. 

ACHESON    SHtJTS    UP 

Mr  Acheson  was  Under  Secretary  of  State 
In  November  1945.  when  Gen  Patrick  Hurley. 
Ambassador  to  Nationalist  China,  came  home 
breathing  fire  Hurley  charged  that  Acheson 
and  his  clique  in  the  State  Department  had 
been  dealing  behind  his  back  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  boss  of  the  Ch.nese  Communists. 

On  the  day  that  Hurley  submitted  an  ex- 
plosive resignation.  General  Marshall,  war- 
time Chief  of  Staff,  was  appointed  special 
envoy  to  China,  with  the  mission  of  rec- 
onciling" the  Nationalist  Government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao's  Communists. 
Marshall  was  then  on  call  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  Investigating  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Congressmen  wanted  him  to 
explain  his  peculiar  elusiveness  on  the  night 
of  I>cember  6,  1941.  and  the  morning  ot 
December  7,  when  the  attack  occurred. 
Marshall  was  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  get 
out  of  town  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

BRIGHT  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  COST  US  DEAX 

Marshall's  activities  in  China  had  an  Im- 
portant effect  In  Insuring  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  all  China  by  the  Communists. 
He  forced  Chiang  to  accept  a  truce  bringing 
the  Nationalist  armies  to  a  halt  when  they 
were  making  encouraging  headway  against 
the  Ccmmimlsts.  While  the  Nationalists 
were  stalled,  the  Russians,  who  had  accepted 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  Kwangtung 
army.  Improved  the  standstill  by  equipping 
some  SO  Chinese  Communist  divisions  with 
captured  Japanese  arms.    These  represented 


a  material  contribution  toward  the  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Nationalists. 

Marshall,  however,  could  not  persuade 
Chiang  to  accept  the  Communists  In  a  coali- 
tion government.  He  came  home  In  Janu- 
ary 1947  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
muttering  impartial  maledictions  upon  both 
the  Natlon.alists  and  Communists.  But, 
while  he  was  still  In  China,  Under  Secretary 
Acheson  came  up  with  a  really  brilliant  idea. 

On  June  19.  1946.  Acheson  and  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  then  Secretary  of  War,  appeared 
before  the  House  Porelen  Aff.iirs  Committee 
to  give  their  blessing  to  Marshall's  sugges- 
tion that  Congress  should  approve  a  10-ycar 
program  for  postwar  lend  lease  to  China,  In- 
cluding the  training  and  equloping  of  Com- 
munist troops.  Marshall  naively  thought 
they  could  be  amalgamated  into  a  new  all- 
China  Army.  H"  called  this  a  move  toward 
a  unlfiec!  national  defense  for  China  and  pre- 
dicted It  would  lead  to  stabUlty  in  the  Far 
East. 

Acheson.  elaborating  on  this  preposterous 
scheme,  said  that  the  Commimlsta  should  be 
allowed  one  division  In  six  in  the  proposed 
unified  Chinese  Army  and  that  the  Commu- 
nist troops  should  receive  a  "a  brief  period 
of  United  States  training  and  •  •  • 
minimum  quantities  of  (American)  equip- 
ment." 

This  excursion  Into  never-never  land  re- 
mained a  dream  in  the  brains  of  our  peerless 
leaders — Marshall,  Acheson,  and  Patterson^ 
for  the  civil  war  in  China  was  soon  resumed 
In  full  force,  and  Uie  NationalisU  were  on 
the  road  to  liquidation.  But  that  such  a 
proposal  couid  even  have  been  seriously  ad- 
vanced demon.strate«  the  degree  of  fantasy 
which  pervaded  our  alleged  foreign  policy. 

ALIBI    TOn    CXUEL    FOLLY 

Finally,  on  July  30,  1949.  Mr  Acheson,  by 
now  Secretary  of  State  himself,  was  sadly 
remarking  In  his  preface  to  the  State  De- 
partments white  paper  purporting  to  ex- 
plain the  catasuophe  In  China  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  the  creatures  of 
Soviet  Russia,  but  that  "nothing  that  this 
country  did  or  could  have  done  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  Its  capabilities  could 
have  changed  that  result;  nothing  that  was 
left  undone  by  this  country  has  contributed 
to  It." 

If  America's  cause  does  not  seem  to  b« 
faring  well  In  the  Orient,  remember  the 
geniuses  who  devised  the  policy  and  enjoyed 
such  an  intoxication  of  lunacy  as  to  believe 
that  It  would  serve  America's  Interests  to 
train  and  equip  Asiatic  Communists — the 
same  kind  of  Communists  now  fighting  the 
United  States  with  a  holy  zeal  and  murder- 
ing American  prisoners. 
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The  FEPC  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10, 
1950; 

The  FEPC  Bill 

For  the  first  time  In  the  5  years  that 
the  battle  has  been  actively  waged,  there  is 
at  least  the  bare  possibility  now  that  a  biU 
to  establish  a  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  may  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Such  legislation  Is,  of  course,  still 
unlikely  In  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  and 


threats  of  filibuster.  But  at  least  the  House 
has  already  approved  an  FEPC  bill,  and  the 
administration  seems  to  be  serious  in  its 
present  effort  to  push  one  through  the  S3n- 
ate.  The  measure  which  the  House  adopted 
in  February  lacked  any  enforcement  pro- 
visions: but.  as  we  said  at  the  time,  if  It 
had  not  been  for  the  atmosphere  of  political 
cynicism  that  surrounded  its  passage  It 
might  well  have  been  an  acceptable  arst  step 
for  Federal  FEPC  legislation.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate  would  establish  without  further  pre- 
liminaries a  full-fledged  fair  employment 
practice  system,  with  the  necessary  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  give  it  meaning. 

In  view  of  the  grossly  exaggerated  charges 
that  have  been  brought  against  this  meas- 
ure tS.  17281  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look 
at  iu  actual  provisions.  The  bill  declares 
that  there  exists  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  asserts  the  obvious 
Lruth.  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  "such  infringements  upon  the  American 
principle  of  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity are  destructive  of  the  basic  doctrine 
ol  the  Integrity  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
which  distmguishes  it  from  the  totalitarian 
nations.  ' 

The  bill  forbids  both  employers  and  labor 
organizations  (of  more  than  50  persons)  to 
practice  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  To  enforce  this 
prohibition,  it  establishes  an  FEPC  which,  in 
cooperation  with  loc  ,1  agencies,  shall  in-es- 
tigate  complaints,  and  shall  attempt  to  elim- 
inate violations  of  the  law  by  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  If  these  meth- 
ods fall,  the  FEPC  can,  after  hearings,  order 
compliance,  such  orders  to  be  enforceable  In 
the  courts. 

Two  points  cannot  be  empharsized  too 
strongly.  One  is  that  the  discriminatory 
practices  which  the  law  forbids  are  only 
tiioee  based  on  race  and  religion,  etc.  Such 
statements  as  those  of  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  this  week  that  the  bill  would  na- 
tionalize industry  or  that  it  would  establish 
thought-control  are  downright  silly.  But 
there  are  serious  and  conscientious  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  who  fear  that  It  really  does 
represent  a  dangerous  extension  of  Federal 
powers.  On  the  premise,  however,  that  dis- 
crimination Is  wrong  and  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  spirit  of  American  Institutions.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  If  a  Federal  law 
would  make  more  effective  the  struggle 
against  discrimination — as  we  think  it  will — 
then  a  Federal  law  shoviid  be  enacted.  And 
this  line  of  thought  leads  to  the  second 
point  to  be  emphasized  In  the  Senate  bill. 
That  Is  that  some  form  of  compulsion  is  re- 
quired. It  may  never  be  used;  it  Is  of 
course  to  be  hoped  that  It  would  never  have 
to  be  used.  But  common  sense,  as  well  as 
experience  In  State  and  local  legislation  of 
this  sort,  indicates  that  the  enforcement 
agency  should  be  able  to  fall  back  on  legal 
eanctlons  If  Its  efforts  at  persuasion  f.:il. 
There  Is  no  tyrannical  power  here,  unless 
Congress  and  the  Pederai  courts  be  viewed 
as  Instruments  of  tyranny. 

An  effective  FEPC  bill  will  not  suddenly 
end  discrimination,  but  It  should  tend  to 
ame'lorate  the  degrading  economic  condi- 
tions Imposed  on  a  too-large  percentage  of 
America's  pipulatlon.  and — not  least  Im- 
portant— show  the  world  outside  our  borders 
that  we  really  mean  it  when  we  say  that  v.-e 
believe  in  equality  of  cpportimlty.  Both 
Demccratlc  and  Republican  platforms  In 
1943  endorsed  the  principle  en:b"d»ed  In  the 
FEPC  bill.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  beUeve 
that  If  the  m.itter  should  actually  com.e  to 
a  vote  In  the  Senate  an  FEPC  bill  would  ba 
paesed.  The  great  o"o6t;;clc3  arc.  of  c-ur_c, 
the  flllbu-ter  and  the  threats — actual  or  Im- 
plicit— that  committee  work  on  other  Ira- 
pi.^rtant  legislation  will  bo  held  up  un*:!! 
FSPC  la  dctlhltely  laid  aside.    These  are  tac- 


tics   of    legislative    blackmaU    that    disgrace 
their  proponents. 

Although  we  think  that  the  arguments 
In  favor  of  a  Federal  FEPC  outwei'jh  those 
against  It,  honest  men  may  disagree.  The 
Issue  Is  debatable  and  should  be  debated. 
But  to  try  to  kill  this  legislation  once  again 
via  All  buster  is  to  betray  the  democratic  sys- 
tem and  the  American  method  of  govern- 
ment. 


Better  Sodal  Sccarity  at  Last 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJI'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  now  the  man 
living  on  a  social-security  pension  has 
b3en  the  forgotten  American.  There- 
fore, it  is  refreshing  to  observe  that  Con- 
gress at  long  last  has  come  to  tlie  reali- 
zation that  what  this  country  needs  is  an 
improved  and  expanded  social-security 
system. 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  in  1935.  It  is  still  a  1935  model 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  economy.  These 
broad  social  and  economic  developments 
have  completely  unbalanced  the  Nation's 
social-security  system.  That  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  so  desperately  in  need  of  com- 
plete overhauling  and  streamlining  to 
give  it  a  1950  look. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  a  better  so- 
cial-security system  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress  in  January  of  1943.  I  inti'o- 
duced  my  first  bill  to  liberalize  the  social- 
secur^^ty  benefits  payable  and  to  expand 
ifs  coverage  early  in  the  second  session 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

The  legislation  which  has  now  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
which  will  shortly  be  ready  for  final 
enactment  into  law  is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  and  broader  social-security  pro- 
gram. For  that  reason,  I  have  given  the 
legislation  my  complete  support.  Many 
of  the  provisions  included  are  similar  to 
those  ill  the  bills  which  I  have  personally 
sponsored,  although  many  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  advocated  have  not  yet 
been  adopted.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
about  to  take  the  initial  step  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  progressive  im- 
provement. Our  immediate  concern  is 
to  alleviate  present  hardships  and  to 
bring  social-security  pensions  in  line 
with  increased  living  costs  and  to  make 
eligible  millions  of  persons  who  have 
thus  far  been  denied  these  benefits. 

Moreover,  this  new  legislation  does  not 
efiec lively  deal  with  the  pro'olem  of  re- 
tirement pensions  for  those  who  have 
never  been  able  to  engage  in  covered  em- 
plojincnt.  That  class  of  persons,  of 
which  there  are  many,  will  be  afforded 
no  additional  protection.  It  is  for  that 
rea.son  that  Congress  should  immediately 
undeita'-ie  the  problem  of  providing  ben- 
efits for  those  not  eligible  to  social-se- 
curity pensions  and  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing what  is  known  as  old-age  assistance 
benents. 


Our  social  security  will  never  be  com- 
pletely sound  or  adequate  until  every 
person  of  retirement  age.  regardless  of 
his  emplojrment  status,  receives  the  same 
degree  of  protection.  But  as  I  have 
stated,  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  pending  legislation  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

EXTENSION    OF    CC-ZRAC* 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  now  covers  35,000,000  workers. 
The  new  legislation  will  cover  about  10.- 
000,000  additional  workers;  8.300,000  of 
them  would  l)e  covered  on  a  compulsory 
basis  and  coverage  would  be  available  to 
the  remainder  on  a  voluntary  basis.  All 
self-employed  persons,  except  farmers 
and  certain  professional  groups,  will  be 
covered.  Agricultural  employees  will  be 
covered  but  not  the  farmer  himself.  I 
personally  feel  that  farmers  should  be 
eligible  if  they  desire  the  coverage,  but 
the  present  bills  do  not  include  them. 
Domestic  workers  will  be  covered  as  well 
as  employees  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  employees 
are  likewise  eligible  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready covered  by  a  State  retirement  sys- 
tem and  providing  the  State  consents  to 
the  coverage.  United  States  citizens  em- 
ployed abroad  by  an  American  emplojrer 
would  likewise  be  eligible  and  Pederai 
civilian  employees  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  Pederai  civil-service  retirement 
system. 

LIBEHALlZATtON  OF  BTNErrT  AMOUNTS 

About  2,900,000  persons  currently  re- 
ceiving old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  would  have  their  monthly  bene- 
fits increased  on  the  average  of  about  90 
to  100  percent,  the  100-percent  increase 
applying  to  those  who  are  now  in  the 
lowest  pension  brackets.  Wives  who 
have  reached  retirement  age  would  re- 
ceive corresponding  increases  in  benefits 
payable.  Benefits  for  dependent  chil- 
dren will  likewise  be  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

ELICIBILrrT    FOB    BENEFITS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  under  pres- 
ent law.  an  individual  must  have  either 
(at  qut.rters  of  coverage — calendar 
quarters  with  $50  or  more  of  wages 
paid — equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the 
number  of  quarters  elapsing  since  1936 
and  before  age  65  or  death,  or  (b)  40 
quarters  of  coverage.  Under  the  bill 
eligibility  requirements  are  greatly 
liberalized  by  providing  a  "new  start." 
Quarters  of  coverage  would  be  required 
for  only  one-half  of  the  number  of  quar- 
ters since  1950 — with  a  minimum  of  six 
quarters  of  coverage  requii^ed — but  such 
quarters  of  coverage  may  include  these 
earned  before  1951.  Thus  any  person 
aged  62  or  over  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  would  oe  fuUy  insured  for  bens- 
fics  at  age  65  if  he  had  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage  acquired  at  any  time. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  provisions  of 
the  new  legislation,  because  it  will  take 
care  cf  so  many  border-line  cases.  I 
receive  hundreds  cf  letters  each  year 
from  people  in  our  district  v.ho  have 
been  unable  to  receive  pensions  because 
they  lacked  a  fev;  quarters  of  the  re- 
quired coverage.  Most  of  these  people 
will  now  ce  auiom:ioicaily  eiigibie. 
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The  new  legislation  also  makes  the 
following  addiiional  major  benefit 
changes  in  the  prec^nt  law: 

ia»  Dependent  children  of  women 
workers:  Benefits  to  children  are  paya- 
ble on  a  mor'  liberal  basis  in  respect  to 
deaths  of  insured  married  women. 
Thus,  if  a  woman  is  currently  insured 
at  the  tune  of  her  death — has  6  quar- 
ters of  coverage  out  of  the  13-quarter 
period  ending  with  the  quarter  of 
death— her  children  will  be  eligible  for 
monthly  survivor  benefits  even  though 
the  father  of  the  children  is  present  in 
the  hoiisehold.  Under  existing  law  such 
children  would  be  ineligible  for  benefits. 

(b)  Dependent  husbands  and  widow- 
ers: A  new  category  of  benefits  is  added 
for  dependent  husbands,  age  65  or  over. 
of  retired  or  deceased  women  workers. 
No  benefits  are  paid  under  present  law  to 
dependent  husbands  and  widowers. 

t  c  '  Former  wife  divorced :  Benefits  are 
payable  to  a  divorced  wife  carint  for  en- 
titled children  of  her  deceased  former 
husband. 

<d»  Aid  to  the  blind:  Beginning  Jvily 
1952  all  States  administering  federally 
approved  a  id -to- the -blind  programs 
would  be  required  to  disregard  earned 
income,  up  to  $50  per  month,  of  claim- 
ants for  aid  to  the  blind  in  determining 
eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  aid. 
Pnor  to  July  1952  the  exemption  of  earn- 
ings IS  discretionary  with  each  State. 
Thus  the  State  legislatures  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
necessary  changes  in  their  aid-to-the- 
blind  laws  to  conform  to  the  new  Federal 
reqiiirement. 

World  War  II  service  men  arc  granted 
the  same  status  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  as  they  might  have  had 
if  military  service  had  not  interfered 
with  their  employment.  Accordingly 
the  bill  would  give  servicemen  wage 
credits  of  $160  for  each  month  of  mili- 
tary service  performed  during  the  World 
War  II  period.  These  wage  credits 
would  be  given  regardless  of  whether 
death  occurred  In  service  and  whether 
veterans*  benefits  were  payable.  If  the 
protection  provided  under  present  law 
and  that  provided  by  the  military-serv- 
ice wage  credits  overlap,  the  provisions 
that  would  result  in  the  most  favorable 
treatment  would  apply. 

In  most  cases  where  the  Individual  died 
In  service,  the  wage  credits  would  be  of 
real  significance  in  providing  additional 
benefits  for  his  widow  and  children.  In 
many  cases  such  deceased  servicemen 
were  insured  when  they  entered  military 
service,  but  with  the  absence  of  wage 
credits  during  service  lost  insured  status 
or  had  their  benefit  amounts  sharply  re- 
duced. A  very  real  hardship,  therefore, 
results  In  most  death-in-service  cases  If 
wage  credits  are  not  given  or  if  provision 
Is  made  for  adjustment  where  compensa- 
tion ts  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

SMFLOTMCNT    INCom 

Under  existing  law  any  person  on  the 
old-age  and  stirvivors  insurance  bene- 
fits rolls  loaes  his  benefits  with  respect  to 
anj  month  In  which  he  earns  $15  or  more 
In  eovered  employment  If  a  retired 
vage  earner  himself  eai-ns  above   this 


amount,  not  only  his  own  benefit  but 
also  all  benefits  payable  to  his  depend- 
ents are  suspended. 

Thus,  in  order  to  enable  beneficiaries 
to  supplement  then  social  security  bene- 
fits to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  can  do  so  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive employment,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  increase  to  $50  a  month 
the  amount  that  may  be  earned  by  a 
beneflciar>-  without  loss  of  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  new 
legislation.  There  are  many  other 
changes  which  I  cannot  encompass  in 
these  remarks.  A  sound  social  security 
and  retirement  system  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  our  democracy. 
It  is  consistent  with  American  principles 
of  government  and  will  help  preserve  and 
keep  it  free  from  communism  or  any 
other  foreign  ideologj' 

We  have  made  a  good  start  but  we 
must  continue  to  improve  our  retirement 
systems  in  the  yea*s  ahead. 


Dr.  Baache  for  Ambassador 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or    NF  W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Afro-American  for 
June  3.  1950: 

Dr.  Bcnchk  roR  Ambassador 

There  are  fleeting  moments  when  we  sus» 
pect  the  white  people  of  America  of  being 
stark,  raving  mad.  This  always  occurs  when 
they  try  to  resolve  our  domestic  race  problem 
against  the  changing  panorama  of  world 
events.  The  latest  Instance  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  editors  of  Collier  s  magazine  that 
Dr  Ralph  Bunche  be  sent  to  Moscow  as  our 
Ambassador. 

The  idea,  standing  alone.  Is  a  laudable  on«, 
as  Dr.  Bunche  would  be  a  credit  to  his  coun- 
try regardless  of  where  they  sent  him  and 
would  be  an  Improvement  over  most  of  the 
political  haclts  and  numbskulls  we  have  de- 
ployed around  the  world. 

But  the  reason  advanced  by  Collier's  bor- 
ders on  aslnlnlty  If  not  downright  Intellec- 
tual depravity. 

Say  the  editors  of  Collier's  In  thetr  ad- 
vance release: 

•'It  shouldn't  be  thought  that  we  are  advo- 
cating Dr  Bunches  appointment  as  a  stunt. 
Rathor,  It  would  be  a  logical  step  in  Amer- 
Icas   progress   toward   better  race  relations. 

"A  Bunche  appointment  would  be  one  way 
for  our  Government  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  Soviet  segregation  propaganda  and  show 
the  world,  by  deed  rather  than  by  word,  that 
the  Mgregatton  picture  Isn't  so  black  ac  It's 
painted. 

"The  Russian  citizen  couldn't  very  well 
be  denied  the  knowledge  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  colored  ambassador  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  couldn't  be  Insulated  from  the 
conuadlctloa  between  propatjanda  and  ac- 
tuality.' 

We  bellCTe  that  Dr.  Bunche  pasMsses  too 
much  Integrity  to  permit  himself  to  be  used 
In  any  such  patented  lie  and  would  rebel 
at  playing  the  role  of  smoke  screen  (or  Amcrl- 
con  deceit. 


Dr.  Bunrhe.  sitting  In  the  Kremlin,  or 
wherever  the  diplomats  are  permitted  to  alt. 
would  be  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
la  Just  a  cover-up  for  America's  shame.  He 
would  be  haunted  by  the  knowledge  that 
while  he  is  on  parade  his  fellow  men  back 
home  are  stiU  being  segregated.  Jim  Crowed, 
and  discriminated  against. 

If  Collier's  wants  to  give  the  He  to  the 
Russians,  as  they  seem  so  anxious  to  do,  why 
accomplish  this  by  trick,  duplicity,  and  win- 
dow-dressing? The  honest  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  use  the  great  power  of  their  magazine 
paces  to  brine:  about  some  real  reforms  in 
America,  which  would  speak  for  themselves 
and  save  us  the  embarrassment  of  putting  on 
a  false  face  of  piety  before  the  world. 

II  we  sent  a  carload  of  Bunches  around 
the  world  and  still  denied  democracy  to 
millions  at  home  because  of  race,  we  would 
only  make  a  lauj^hlng  stock  oi  America  and 
fool  nobody  but  ourselves. 

We  have  a  substitute  proposal.  Instead 
of  sending  Bunche  to  Russia,  a  country  which 
is  off  limits  to  American  millionaire  society, 
why  not  send  him  to  the  Court  of  King 
George  In  London?  There  would  be  some- 
thing truly  democratic  about  the  descendant 
of  former  slaves  prancing  about  Buckingham 
Palace,  in  si'.k  hose  and  knee  breeches,  pre- 
senting the  pampjered  daughters  of  our  idle 
rich  to  the  Queen. 

But  there  also  would  be  a  practical  service 
Dr.  Bunche  could  render  there  which  would 
be  wasted  in  Russia.  He  could  use  his  good 
offices  to  prevail  upon  the  British  to  loosen 
their  stranglehold  on  the  exploited  black 
colonials  upon  whose  husky  backs  the  British 
Empire  rests.  And  he  might  be  able  to  cet  in 
a  few  words  for  the  natives  of  South  Africa 
whose  condition  under  the  Malan  Govern- 
ment, makes  even  Siberia  look  like  Utopia. 
Yes,  like  Collier's,  we  are  all  for  using  Dr. 
Bunches  talents  for  diplomacy  to  their  full- 
est capacity,  but  we  object  to  his  being  used 
as  a  hoax,  a  sham,  and  a  delusion  even  to 
fool  the  Russians. 


ComiDuiusm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   KE.W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  in  response  to 
numerous  requests.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  Mr.  Frank  C.  Wal- 
drop's  series  of  articles  on  communism. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  four  of  these  articles  in 
the  Record  each  day  until  the  series  la 
concluded : 

COMlfUNISlC 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Now  we  turn  to  examination  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  as  it  has  operated  in  the 
United  States  since  diplomatic  recognition  oX 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  action  of  November  17.  1933,  can  be 
put  down  without  any  hesitation  as  a  major 
turning  point  In  world  history. 

It  Is  far  more  significant  than  any  Pearl 
Harbor.  D-day  VE-day.  VJ-day.  or  such  aa 
that.  Por  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been 
rescued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1933  Stalin 
would  have  sunk  without  a  trace  then  and 
there.  And  the  root  cause  for  World  War  II 
would  have  withered. 

The  evidence  on  that  was  clear  enough  at 
that  time  in  rplte  of  a  propaganda  fog  to 
Um  effect  that  Russia  would  buy  "«dOO,000.- 
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000  worth  of  goods  a  year"  from  us  in  appre- 
ciation of  diplomatic  status. 

Of  course,  nothing  like  that  ever  happened. 
but  instead  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  ta.xed  for  multiplied  billions  of  dollars 
in  supplies  to  save  Stalin  a  second  time,  in 
World  War  II. 

In  grateful  appreciation  for  all  of  which 
we  new  stand  confronted  with  the  state  of 
afTclrs  that  is  all  so  obvious. 

In  evaluating  the  Job  that  our  govern- 
mental oflBcers  have  done  with  respect  to 
communism  for  the  last  20  years  it  is  neces- 
sary always  to  keep  cne  fact  clearly  in  mind : 

At  ail  times,  the  truth  about  communism 
was  en  the  record  for  understanding  by  even 
the  simplest  mind. 

Nobody,  m  public  office  or  out,  can  ever 
say  in  honesty  that  he  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  use  good  sense,  didn't  knew  the  facts,  cr 
didn't  know  where  to  find  the  facts. 

Por  Instance,  the  New  York  State  Leglcla- 
tun;.  on  April  24,  1920,  authorized  a  special 
Joint  coiunittee  under  chairmanship  of  State 
Senator  Clayton  R.  Lusk,  to  survey  and  re- 
port revolutionary  radicalism.  Its  history, 
purpose,  and  tactics. 

This  committee  collected  invaluable  ma- 
terial on  early  communism  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then,  as  now.  Its  four 
volumes  of  hearings  made  a  solid  base  on 
which  to  build  any  Judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  Lusk  report,  there  are 
several  hearings  by  com-nittees  of  the  House 
and  S-nate  of  Congress  between  1917  and 
1920  filled  with  clear  and  specific  material, 
particularly  on  things  relating  to  forei^in  af- 
fairs and  the  conduct  of  the  First  World  War. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congression-^l 
Reccrd,  for  the  entire  16  years  preceding 
recognition,  presents  a  clear  and  obvious  set 
of  facts.     Against  the  facts,  only  arguments. 

Then  in  1930.  a  special  House  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish,  who  Is  now  running  for  the 
Senate  from  New  York,  pulled  together  a 
most  Impressive  summary  of  the  material 
accumulated  over  the  years.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  communism  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  whole  world  record 
was  noted. 

All  this  was  before  recognition.  After 
recognition,  the  volume  of  material  grew  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  This.  I  submit,  is  his- 
torical evidence  that  the  Russians  never  for 
a  minute  lived  up  to  the  pledges  in  the 
protocols  of  recognition. 

Por  instance,  there  la  the  record  of  the 
House  investigation  conducted  from  1934  to 
1937  under  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives liicCoaMACK  ( Democrat )  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Dlcksteln  ^ Democrat)  of  New 
York. 

This  was  a  very  unskilled  operation  and 
was  carried  out  with  great  concern  lest  the 
Roosevelt  administration  be  put  In  a  bad 
light  by  facts.  But  even  so.  the  truth  shines 
through. 

And  In  several  States,  the  legislatures  be- 
gan soon  after  recognition  to  pile  up  the  evi- 
dence of  Communist  activities  within  their 
local  re??ions. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1337-38, 
produced  a  very  full  record  on  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1940-42.  the  Rapp-Coudert  hearings  for 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  made  an 
invaluable  study  of  the  New  York  Jlty  school 
system.  Whoever  has  examined  that  record 
Is  forever  stopped  from  saying  he  doesn't 
know  how  communism  works. 

The  Washington  State  Legislature,  in  1947- 
48.  pulled  tcwjether  the  detailed  story  of 
operations  In  the  Northwest,  a  most  sensitive 
and  Important  region,  in  view  of  its  near- 
ness to  the  Siberla-.Alaska  airfields. 

CalUornia's  Legislature  got  to  work  In  1941 
and  piled  up  the  facts  on  Hollywood,  Harry 
Bridges,  and  the  waterfront  campaigns,  and 
parallel  matters. 

Some  minor  work  was  also  done  by  the 
Wiscousiu  and  Arkansas  Legislatures. 


But.  of  course,  the  biggest  and  most  Im- 
portant record  was  that  compiled  by  the 
House  Committee  0.1  Un-American  Activities. 


Coaimnr.MBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NLW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  19S0 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  in  response 
to  numerous  requests.  I  include  in  the 
App?ndix  of  the  Record  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Waldrops  series  of  articles  on  commu- 
nism: 

COMMirNTSM 

(By  Frank  C.  W^aldrrp) 

The  most  Important  committee  in  Con- 
gress, the  or.e  tjat  has  had  the  h.Trdest  row 
to  hce.  and  the  one  that  has  teen  shown  the 
least  gratitude,  is  my  subject  for  a  while. 

The  Communists  in  the  United  States 
might  well  by  new  have  our  whole  Govern- 
ment disorganized  throiigh  spying  and  cor- 
ruption, except  for  this  committee. 

In  the  almost  12  years  of  its  history,  this 
committee  has  done  more  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people  than  the 
whole  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations 
put  together.  Indeed,  it  has  had  to  light 
both  administrations  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  coniajitee  I  mention  is.  of  coiirse.  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-i\merican  Activi- 
ties. So  far  as  I  know  its  true  and  accurate 
history  has  never  been  put  together  before. 
though  millions  of  words  have  been  written 
about  it. 

I  write  about  tills  committee  In  utter 
detachment  and  on  a  cold,  factual  basis. 

Let  anybody  who  thinks  he  can.  come 
around  and  show  proof  that  the  record  here 
unfolding  is  in  any  way  false. 

This  is  a  promise  In  advance  to  give  any 
such  critic  fair  hearing.  But  I  have  been  In 
this  game  too  long  to  let  special  pleaders 
work  their  rackets  on  noe.  If  you've  got  a 
pertinent  fact.  I  want  It.  If  you're  Just  try- 
ing to  use  this  hail  for  your  propaganda,  go 
get   your  own. 

Anyhow,  here  begins  the  story  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
all  that  has  happened  to  it  so  far  as  that 
matters  to  the  main  theme  of  a  report  oa 
communism  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  reported  earlier  In  tills  space.  I  began 
observing  and  reporting  on  communism  In 
1930  as  a  very  fresh  cub  reporter.  By  1933, 
I  was  In  Washington  and  In  plenty  of  time 
to  cover  the  United  States-Russian  diplo- 
matic recognition  proceedings. 

I  found  myself  more  and  more  committed, 
as  time  went  by,  to  the  necessity  of  bucking 
the  popular  trend  of  the  town. 

Ever>'where.  it  seemed  to  me,  the  ideas  of 
citizenship  and  responsibility  tliat  used  to  be 
considered  the  best  Americanism,  were  being 
put  aside  in  favor  of  cleverness,  popularity 
at  any  price,  and  a  consuming  love  for  offi- 
cial power. 

And  behind  the  gaiety  and  cleverness,  deep 
inside  the  works  where  power  moves,  the 
footprints  of  the  Communists. 

I  am  not  going  to  run  ttirough  here  all 
the  oft-repeated  tales  of  Dr.  William  Wirt, 
the  sacrificial  victim  from  Gary,  Ind.;  the 
Internal  wars  of^the  Agrictiltural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  such  matters  written  so 
many  times  before. 

Here  are  a  few  notes  on  byways  that  I  fol- 
lowed myself. 

First,  there  was  the  case  of  the  second 
bonus  marcli.    Everybody  bas  a  memory  for 


tb:  time  In  the  Hoover  administration  vben 
a  Communist-inspired  crisis  occurred  in 
W^ashlngton. 

How  many  remember  tliat  in  1934,  the 
Communists  were  back  here  again  with  a 
similar  project?  Eut  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  more 
clever  than  Mr.  Hoover.  His  bonus  march 
was  stopped  outside  town  and  the  miserable 
tools  of  the  Communists  gathered  down  at 
Port  Hunt,  down  near  Mount  Vernon. 

I  was  down  there  several  times,  talked 
wlch  their  lecdsrs.  Inclvding  some  openly 
avowed  and  some  not  so  candid,  members 
of  the  Ccmmunist  organization  who  were  de- 
termined to  create  another  street  sc«ne. 

But  clever  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  fashion  that  would  never 
have  occurred  .to  Herbert  Hoover.  He 
Ehipped  them  davn  to  Matacumbe  Key,  off 
the  florida  coast,  where  a  convenient  hur- 
ricane killed  oS  200  or  so. 

For  a  couple  of  years  I  had  missions  In- 
volving the  V.'crks  Progress  Administration 
both  In  Washington  anid  the  South  Atlantic 
regions  generally. 

I  remember  a  WPA  camp  outside  Atlanta, 
Ga..  %fhere  people  who  had  never  beard  of 
Josef  Stalin  were  brcught  under  his  direct 
Infiucnce. 

And  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  who  explained  a  WPA  course  la 
"teachers'  education"  to  me  thus: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  to  teachirg 
the  workers  how  to  escape  the  slave  con- 
sciousness In  which  they  are  now  held  from 
above.  I  anticipate  a  break  In  support  of 
this  project  by  the  Government  but  I  assure 
you  we  will  carry  It  on.  Just  the  same." 

And  what  was  the  theme  being  taught? 
Here  is  a  quote  from  one  of  the  pamphlets 
being  circulated  in  the  school: 

"The  country  which  has  insisted  that  It 
would  be  saved  by  private  Initiative  has  new 
recognized  that  the  way  of  private  capitalism 
has  gone.    We  are  In  for  state  socialism." 

That  Is  from  a  story  I  wrote  In  the  Wasb- 
Ington  Herald  of  March  7,  1936.  Clearly — 
anybody  can  see  it  now — there  was  need  for 
Congress  to  check  upon  the  behavior  of  tba 
Executive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  KEW  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  in  response  to 
numerous  requests.  1  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Waldrops  series  of  articles  on  com- 
munism: 

CoMictmnsac 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  stories  I  ever 
covered  In  my  life  turned  up  In  the  cours* 
of  Investigating  communism  in  the  early 
New  Deal  of  1333-36. 

That  assignment  had  carried  me  from  tb« 
Incredible  experiment  in  socialism  under 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  personal  direction  up  at 
ReedsvUIe,  W.  Va.,  all  through  the  South 
Atlantic  byways. 

The  ReedsvUIe  experiment  is  by  now  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  but  It  is  an  evidence  of  th9 
noxious  growth  that  can  come  from  pretty 
words. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  West  Virginia  are  filled  wltli 
people  who  can't  make  a  living  where  they 
are.  but  resist  the  idea  of  going  out  in  searclx 
of  a  living  elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Un.  Roo«T«!t  aet  about  !n  1933  to  remedy 
th«l  at  tAxparers'  expenae.     Dupiaced  coal 

miners  were  "resettled  "  on  a  trsct  of  worked- 
out  :ai:d.  In  bouses  itmz  had  been  prefabri- 
cated by  »cmeboc!T  that  Louis  McHenry 
Hcwe.  Mr.  Rooaeveit  s  personal  agent,  recom- 
aiended. 

There  were  50  of  these  bouses  at  the  start. 
Later  the  number  was  run  up  to  some  200, 
or  more  1  went  through  many  of  them, 
talked  with  the  people,  and  examined  th« 
operation  In  closest  detail. 

At  best,  you  wouid  have  to  call  It  pjathetlc. 

The  poor,  unfortunate  miners  were  showed 
■rcund  by  a  •ucceasion  cf  so-called  plan- 
Bcra.  who  were  bent,  bound,  and  determined 
that  ReedsvtUe  wouid  show  the  world  the 
•uperlority  of  their  orsanired  operation  aa 
■gainst    Individual    initiative 

They  had  a  cooperative  dairy,  as  I  re- 
member, little  stnps  cf  land  for  personal 
use  cf  Lhose  who  dared,  and  everything  e'.s« 
Vas  run  from  tne  top. 

They  set  out  to  make  ReedavUle  a  gem 
cf  balanced  asriculture  and  mdustry  by 
trying  to  bully  several  firms.  Including  Gen- 
eral Eectric.  into  running  planta  there,  no 
matter  what  good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

The  whole  thing,  in  lis  flnal  factual  form, 
waa  nothing  more  than  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  ver- 
sion of  the  collective  farm  that  is  as  old  aa 
Russia  and  now  is  hardened  Into  a  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment  . 

Reedsrllle  had  another  Russian  aspect, 
too.  Everybody  has  heard  of  t*:e  Potem- 
kln  Tillages  that  Empress  Catherine  th« 
Great  had  her  m:nlster.  Po.emkln.  build 
along  the  river  as  she  Journeyed  down  with 
Xoreign  dignitaries. 

These  fakes  were  to  impress  Europe  with 
the  health,  strength,  and  happiness  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

As  fast  as  the  Imperial  boats  went  by.  each 
Tillage  collapsed  and  the  actors,  actresses, 
and  prop  men  hurried  across  short  cuts  to 
set  up  the  same  scene  at  another  bend  m  the 
stream. 

So  with  Reedsviile's  masters.  In  a  way. 
For  it  was  soon  obrtou*  that  the  Reedsvllle 
project  was  without  a  sound  basts.  The 
people  living  there  under  Government  seal 
couldnt  stand  it.  They  dribbled  oS  In  all 
directions,  mcatiy  to  the  hills. 

Somewhere  around  my  house  there  still 
la  today  a  child's  rocking  chair  that  I  bought 
at  the  ReedsTlIle  handicraft  shop.  It's  a 
good  chAir.  But  It  cost  about  five  times  the 
price  of  a  better  chair,  not  to  mention  all  the 
time,  trouble,  and  expense  involTed  In  get- 
ting it  in  siich  an  out-of-the-way  place. 

So  that  Potemkin  village  at  Reedsvllle 
collapsed  and  ultimately  was  sold  off  by  the 
Government  at  a  terrible  loss.  But  the  prop 
men  who  had  built  It  ran  on  to  build  many 
others  at  a  cost  of  millions  upon  mllllcns  of 
the  people's  dollars 

Those  were  the  days  when  Rexford  Guy 
TUgweU  was  out  to  "roll  up  my  sleeves  and 
make  America  over." 

The  image  in  ail  such  minds  wu  Soviet 
Russia,  which,  as  I  have  demonstrated  here 
in  the  most  careful  detail,  bad  already  by 
1933  been  blown  high  sky  as  a  fraud,  a  fake, 
and  a  failure  of  good  government  or  aa  an 
enterprise  for  human  welfare. 

Just  the  same.  Potemkin  villages,  but  built 
of  good,  solid  American  lumber,  stone,  and 
concrete  at  staggering  cost,  were  set  up  all 
around  I  rlsiied  many  of  them  and  took 
samplings  on  a  broad  scale. 

One  by  one.  they  all  went  the  same  rout# 
of  expensive  construction,  attempted  social- 
isatton.  collapse,  and  sale  at  a  loss. 

Tet.  neTer  did  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  either  acknowledge 
til*  error  of  lu  policy  or  bring  to  punishment 
tboe*  who  had  saddled  it  with  thu  multl- 
mllUoB-dollar  effort  to  reduce  United  States 
to  wards  of  OovernLient. 
only  place  In  the  G' vernment  any 
mkt  Im  that  direction  developed,  was 


In  Congress  and  out  of  that  eventually  camt 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uviues. 

But  I  haven't  told  about  that  most  Inter- 
esting story  that  I  ran  across  in  checking 
on  the  WPA.  That  one,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  Indiana,  will  have  to  keep  untU 
tomorrow. 


CoBinaBUiB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NLW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Waldrop's  series  of  articles  on  commu- 
nism: 

COMliC.NlSlC 

(By  Prank  C  Waldrop) 

Many  rackets  have  been  worked  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
the  name  of  government,  but  none  so  thread- 
bare of  excuse  for  being  as  that  called  "The 
Indian  Bureau  " 

This  venerable  hoax  was  created  in  the 
name  of  emergency  more  than  100  years  ago. 
with  the  assignment  to  rush  the  Indians  to- 
ward full  citizenship  by  educating  and  en- 
lightening them  In  the  white  mans  civili- 
sation. 

People  who  want  to  find  out  by  the  test 
of  experience  whether  government  Is  a  re- 
liable Instrument  of  human  progress  can 
look  at  the  record  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Instead  of  getting  the  Indians  into  the 
stream  of  American  life.  It  has  concentrated 
on  self-perpetuation. 

The  result  Is  that  today  it  spends  more 
money  than  ever  before,  has  worked  the  law 
around  to  where  anybody  is  an  Indian  If 
the  Indian  bureau  says  so,  and  if  not.  not. 

Indians  are  truly  second  class  citizens,  by 
law.  once  the  bureaucracy  clutches  them. 

But  I  know  one  set  of  Indians  who  aren't 
having  any.  At  least,  they  weren't  having 
any  back  when  I  was  surveying  the  influence 
of  communism  in  the  New  Deal's  social  wel- 
fare programs  In  1933-1936. 

This  roving  Inquiry  took  me  down  to  the 
Piedmont  slope  of  North  Carolina,  and  there 
I  heard  about  a  row  going  on  back  in  the 
Great  Smoky  mountains  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  Federaa  Government. 

In  the  first  place.  1  had  no  idea  any  In- 
dians were  left  in  North  Carolina  and  la 
the  second,  that  any  Indians,  anywhere, 
were  opposed  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  So  I 
hit  out  for  the  high  hills  and  eventually  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hideouts 
you  ever  saw. 

It  Is  called  Qualla  Boundary,  and  it  Is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  great  mountain  range  aa 
you  cross  over  from  North  Carolina  to  Ten- 
nessee  via   Newfound  Gap. 

Tourists  by  the  millions  have  poured 
through  there  tn  recent  years  but  when  I 
was  In  there  the  road  was  more  promise 
than  reality. 

Who  were  these  strange  characters?  Well, 
the  Southern  Highlands  were  once  occupied 
by  a  highly  civilized  Indian  tribe  known  as 
the  Cherokees.  who  had  an  alphaJaet  and 
printing  system  of  their  own,  elaborate  legal 
codes,  and  generally  excellent  taste. 

Their  one  mistake  was  that  they  liked  to 
live  outdoors  and  that  being  simple,  they  ne- 
glected to  develop  all  the  equipment  and  im- 
pedimenta that  tha  white  clvUlzatlon  had 
brought  Into  being  with  resultant  strengttx 
and  power  to  enforce  Its  wUl. 


So.  !n  time,  the  issue  was  who  would  own 
the  hills,  the  Cherokees  or  the  whites.  Wash- 
ington settled  that. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  somewhere 
around  1837.  sent  the  troops  in  to  collect  all 
the  Cherokees  and  transport  them  to  a 
strip  in  the  Indian  Territory  now  called 
Oklahoma. 

But  the  Cherokees  took  to  the  hills  and  a 
number  of  them  escaped.  These  lived  in 
caves,  ate  roots  and  berries,  and  generally 
suffered  terribly.  But  they  kept  theu:  inde- 
pendence 

Their  hideout  was  known  as  QUi^lla 
Boundary  aftei  a  princess,  Qualla.  famous 
for  some  local  lover's  leap  or  other. 

UntU  the  CivU  War.  the  Cherokees  of 
Qualla  Boundary  never  came  down  from 
their  hlUeout.  but  sold  furs  and  medicinal 
roots  through  a  white  trader  named  Thomas. 

When  the  war  came  on,  they  formed  a  reg- 
iment of  scouts  and  put  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Why?  I  guesa 
they  were  anxious  to  get  a  crack  at  Washing- 
ton for  what  Washington  had  done  to  them. 

Anyhcw,  the  State  of  North  C.irollna  in 
sentimental  gratitude,  gave  to  the  Cherokees 
forever  and  In  perpetuity  their  mountain 
hideout,  to  be  run  entirely  as  they  wanted. 

And  8«)  it  was.  as  I  to  the  mountain  came 
a-tralpslng  In  1935.  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
from  Washington  was  trying  every  way  It 
could  to  make  the  Cherokees  surrender 

They  were  to  turn  over  their  famous  tribal 
home  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  forget  their 
Independence.  In  return,  they  would  be 
showered  with  blessings  In  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid,  schooling.  WPA  Jobs,  and  other  such 
happiness. 

But  the  Cherokees  only  said  "ugh."  and 
they  didn't  mean  hello.     They  meant  "ugh." 

I  went  to  their  meetings  and  listened  to 
their  talk.  And  I  learned  that  they  feared 
the  workings  of  a  strange  new  law,  tha 
Wheeler -Ho  ward  Act. 

That  law.  one  of  the  most  pernicious  ever 
put  on  the  books,  gave  the  Indian  Bureau 
powers  that  were  a  scandal  against  clvU 
rights  and  citizenship  for  Indians. 

Its  force  and  effect  have  been  to  set  th« 
progress  of  the  Indians  back  as  If  the  100 
years'  preceding  work  had  not  been  dona, 
at  all. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  not  Investigated  this,  but  It 
should. 


British  Oil  Sales  to  Red  Chioa  Boon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or    K.M«SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following: 

Brittsh  On.  Sales  to  Red  China  Boom — 
United  States  Ban  Aids  Sh«ll  Concern^ 
Birr  Peiping  Still  Glts  Less  Than  It  Did 
Month  Ago 

Hong  Kong,  July  13.— Sale  of  British  gaso- 
line and  oils  from  here  to  China  is  booming 
as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  petroleum 
exports  to  Communist  China  by  local  United 
SUttes  companies. 

At  the  behest  of  the  State  Department 
Socony  and  Caltex  shut  down  completely  on 
the  supply  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
China  mainland  early  this  month. 

London  decided  that  the  British  Shell 
agencies,  which  with  Socony  and  Caltex  com- 
prise the  big  three  of  the  Far  East  oil  busi- 
ness, would  not  be  required  to  follow  suit. 
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The  British  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.  here  not 
only  is  now  filling  lU  own  normal  quota  of 
exports  to  China  but  also  Is  moving  Into  the 
f(-Ap  left  by  the  elimination  of  United  States 
supplies.  Communist  government  agencies 
In  China  are  clamoring  for  maximum  cargos 
and  local  middlemen  as  well  are  buying  up 
gasoline  and  oil  wherever  they  can  for  prof- 
itable resale  to  mainland  China. 

The  British  company  is  abiding  by  the 
Anglo-United  States  agreement  not  to  sell 
aviation  fuels  to  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
only  gasoline  tha*  la  known  to  have  gone  to 
the  mainland  through  here  recently  resulted 
from  a  deal  made  In  a  South  American 
country. 

Before  this  month's  shut-down  of  American 
sales  Socony,  Caltex.  and  Asiatic  Petroleum 
were  sending  to  the  Chinese  mainland  about 
12  percent  of  the  amount  of  gasoline  and  oil 
sold  to  China  In  pre-Communlst  days.  It 
was  considered  that  this  took  care  of  re- 
stricted civilian  needs  and  Involved  the  sale 
of  about  2.000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
50,000  barrels  of  Diesel  oil  monthly. 

Asiatic  Petroleum  at  present  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  take  over  the  business  dropped  by 
the  United  States  companies.  The  Chinese 
mainland  consequently  Is  receiving  consider- 
ably less  than  a  month  ago,  but  the  fear  In 
American  quarters  here  Is  that  whatever 
amounts  are  acquired  may  go  either  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  or  the  North  Korean 
military  machine. 

One  asjject  of  the  situation  that  Is  worry- 
ing Socony  and  Caltex  is  the  position  of  their 
representatives  In  Shanghai.  Three  Socony 
and  four  Caltex  American  employees  are  be- 
ing held  by  the  Communists  as  virtual  hos- 
tages. Delivery  of  oil  has  been  one  of  the 
means  of  easing  Communist  pressure  and  of 
paying  the  Chinese  staff  and  other  expenses. 

With  no  imports  coming  In  to  convert  Into 
cash  these  representatives  may  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  home  office  for  remittances  to 
keep  going.  The  Communists  have  refused 
exit  permlU-  and  the  right  to  make  Chinese 
staff  cuts  in  keeping  with  the  reduced 
business. 


Hypocrites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.    POWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,   I   include   the    following   editorial 
from  the  Black  Dispatch  of  June  3,  1950: 
Htpocrites 

Collier's  magazine  this  week  suggests  on 
Its  editOTial  page  President  Truman  should 
send  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  the  Black  Dispatch  does  not 
think  the  suggestion  Is  a  bad  Idea.  It 
would  be  a  much  deserved  recognition  of 
sheer  merit.  It  might  be  that,  just  aa  Dr. 
Bunche  was  able  to  compromise  a  hot  war  In 
the  Near  East,  he  would  be  able  to  smooth  out 
our  cold  war  with  Russia  now  seething  at 
a  high  tempo. 

But  the  editor  of  Collier's  desires  tc  send 
the  black  envoy  to  Russia  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason  than  the  one  assigned  above. 
He  thinks  the  presence  of  Bunche  in  the 
Kremlin  will  be  a  squelcher  to  Russia's  prop- 
aganda campaign  built  around  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  United  States. 

While  the  editor  of  this  national  maga- 
ilne  Is  careful  to  suggest  to  hla  readers  that 
ha  advocates  this  appointment  not  as  • 
stunt,  this  Is  the  only  light  in  which  we  can 
see  his  proposal.  For  Instance,  we  do  not 
believe  the  way  to  halt  segregation  In  tha 


Dnlted  States  is  to  lavmch  a  propaganda  pro- 
gram In  the  Russian  steppes.  If  we  want  to 
stop  the  Russians  from  saying  Negroes  are 
segregated  in  the  United  States  the  way 
to  halt  this  truthful  statement  Is  to  step 
segregating  Negroes  In  the  United  States. 

Collier's  certainly  would  not  expect  Dr. 
Bunch*  to  Join  the  Ananias  society  the  mo- 
ment he  held  an  audience  with  Stalin.  Sup- 
pose for  Instance,  if  and  when  Dr.  Bunche 
arrtves  in  the  Ruaslan  capital  and  holds  a 
press  conference,  Pravda's  representative 
asks  him  if  he  would  be  accommodated  in 
any  and  all  of  the  hotels  In  Waahington? 
What  would  the  Collier's  editor  suggest  aa 
an  answer  for  Dr.  Bunche?  Suppose  again 
Dr.  Bunche  were  asked  why  the  American 
Congress  refuses  to  pass  a  fair  employment 
practice  act  and  in  addition  refuses  to  give 
American  citizens  living  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  of  franchise.  What  Is 
suggested  that  Dr.  Bunche  say?  We  know 
the  answers  here  In  dear  old  U.  S.  A.,  but 
what  should  Dr.  Bunche  reply  If  and  when 
he  arrives  In  Stalingrad  and  nosy  reportera, 
already  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  Bunche 
appointment  Is  a  propaganda  stunt,  start 
asking  perfectly  legitimate  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  relationship  of  the  two  races 
here  In  the  United  States.  We  could  not 
send  Ralph  Bunche  to  Soviet  Russia  and  In- 
sulate his  presence  there  from  the  actual  and 
sordid  relationship  existing  between  the  two 
races  here  In  the  United  States. 

Once  before,  during  the  Italian  elections 
we  attempted  this  type  of  stunt  by  broad- 
casting a  story  to  western  Europe  about 
the  financial  exploits  of  an  Oklahoma  City 
Negro  couple,  who  had  through  their  own 
efforts  buUt  a  half-mllllon-dollar  hospital. 
We  sought  to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
achievement  of  two  members  of  a  minority 
group  was  the  rule  among  minorities  here 
In  America,  when  even  the  masses  of  whites, 
who  belong  to  the  dominant  race  group,  know 
that  this  is  not  common  among  whites,  much 
less  blacks. 

False  propaganda  such  as  suggested  by  the 
Colliers  editor  Is  not  going  to  cleanse  evU 
from  the  skirts  of  this  Nation.  If  Ralph 
Bunche  goes  to  Russia  today,  a  black  woman 
will  still  be  In  prison  down  in  Georgia  be- 
cause she  defended  her  virtue:  the  Trenton 
Six  will  rise  like  Banquo's  ghost  to  belie  our 
words,  and  our  antimarrlage  laws  and  sep- 
arate school  systems  are  all  everyday  evi- 
dences of  our  Insincerity  and  dlasembllng. 

Somehow  we  cannot  get  away  from  that 
graphic  description  of  a  hypocrite  as  found 
in  the  Bible  when  we  contemplate  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Collier's,  whose  management 
at  the  moment  desires  to  present  a  moral 
front  to  the  world.  Examine  this  Biblical 
statement  to  determine  If  it  Is  not  a  fitting 
blanket  with  which  Collier's  wishes  to  cover 
our  national  sins,  In  suggesting  the  "Bunche 
stunt." 

"For  they  are  likened  unto  white  sep- 
ulchers.  which  while  beautiful  on  the  out- 
side are  within  fuU  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
all  uncleanness." 


Beautiful  Ohio  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sim- 
day,  July  9. 1950.  the  beautiful  Ohio  Drive 
was  dedicated  in  a  very  impressive  cere- 
mony held  at  historic  Hains  Point  whidi 
is  located  about  the  middle  of  this  mag- 
nificent drive. 


The  dedication  program  was  opened 
by  Robert  K  Powler.  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  National  Capital  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission.  Mr.  Powler  In- 
troduced me  as  chairman  and  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Powler: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  any  one  penon 
can  be  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
naming  of  this  beautiftil  new  drive  in  honor 
Of  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  la  the  gentleman 
we  are  about  to  Introduce  to  you  now — and 
who  will  mastermind  this  colorful  program 
from  this  point  on.  He  represents  the  Tenth 
District  of  Ohio  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  member  of  the  Ohio  bar  since  1907.  be 
served  his  State  in  various  capacities — from 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Lawrence  County 
to  the  Ohio  state  Senate  In  1922,  where  he 
served  one  term.  In  1924  he  was  elected  to 
the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  and  has  been  re- 
elected to  each  subsequent  Congress,  serv- 
ing his  SUte  with  distinction  for  more  than 
25  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid.  and  a  member  of  » 
House  subcommittee  appointed  to  make  m 
general  revision  of  all  of  oxir  tax  laws. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  father  of  Ohio 
Drive,  Congressman  Thomas  A.  Jxnkihs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ohio  Drive  and  all  the 
6  miles  of  territory  that  it  traverses  and 
the  many  acres  that  it  encircles  are  a 
part  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  over 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
jurisdiction,  therefore  it  was  fitting  and 
proper  that  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
dedicate  Ohio  Drive. 

Because  the  governor  Is  the  highest 
ofiftcial  in  the  State  it  was  fitting  and 
proper  that  Gov.  Prank  Lausche  should 
be  the  person  to  accept  the  drive  on 
behalf  of  the  8.000.C00  inhabitants  of 
the  gieat  State  of  Ohio. 

To  add  interest  to  the  dedication  pro- 
gram a  ribbon  was  stretched  across  the 
Ohio  Drive  and  Mrs.  Erma  C.  Marting, 
of  Ironton,  Ohio,  having  recently  been 
selected  as  the  'Mother  of  Ohio  for  1950" 
was  selected  to  cut  the  ribbon  and 
thereby  open  the  new  drive  to  traffic. 
In  the  face  of  a  battei-y  of  cameras  Mrs. 
Marting,  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  master  of  cere- 
monies entered  an  open  automobile  and 
were  driven  up  the  new  Ohio  Drive 
thereby  opening  this  beautiful  drive  to 
traffic. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  magnificent 
Ohio  Drive  will  always  be  maintained  by 
the  city  of  Washington  as  one  of  its  use- 
ful and  attractive  possessions.  May  it 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  just  as  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, the  Washington  Monument,  and 
the  United  States  Capitol. 

Ohio  Drive  begins  at  the  south  side  of 
Constitution  Avenue  directly  north  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  extends  south 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
about  3'^  miles  to  Hains  Point.  It 
circles  Hains  Point  then  extends  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  and  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
2''z  miles  to  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beauty 
of  Ohio  Drive.  Across  the  placid  Poto- 
mac on  one  side  can  be  seen  hlstocie 
Arlington  Cemetery  with  its  row  upon 
row  of  graves  of  our  national  heroes. 


I 
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ness,  would  not  be  required  to  lollow  su;t. 
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Below  this  cemetery  Is  the  Pentacon 
Building,  the  nerre  center  of  the  whole 
National  Defense  D.'partnipnt.  This 
building  contains  the  office?  of  the  Chjef  s 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  the 
Marine  Corps.  Near  the  Penugon 
Buildin?  IS  the  huce  Washington  Air- 
port from  wh:ch  about  every  minute  of 
the  day  airplanes  move  out  loward  the 
four  comers  of  the  earUi. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful 
peninsula  can  be  seen  the  great  Govern- 
ment store  houses,  a  plain  inarticulate 
lestmiorual  tc  the  strength  sind  great- 
ness of  our  country.  Here.  too.  one  can 
see  the  War  Colleee  which  has  tramed 
the  military  eeniuses  that  have  led  our 
forces  to  victory  on  the  battlefields  in 
many  countries. 

Farther  up  on  that  side  of  the  penin- 
sula can  be  seen  m  bold  majesiy  the 
incomparable  Washington  Monument. 
Also  the  beautiful  memorial  that  a  erate- 
f  ul  people  have  erected  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, probably  the  most  scholarly  of  our 
early  statesmen.  Prom  several  points 
can  be  seen  that  most  revered  of  all  our 
shrines,  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  And  I 
miL«!t  not  forget  the  majestic  Capitol 
Building  which  houses  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
to  the  entire  world  the  symbol  of  hb- 
erty  and  freedom,  and  the  sight  of  which 
I  hope  shall  always  warm  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  patriotic  .Americans  as  they 
journey  along  t)eautiful  Ohio  I>nve 

The  Nauonal  Capital  Paries  officials 
were  prevailed  upon  to  change  the  name 
of  Riverside  Drive  to  Ohio  Drive  only 
after  I  had  made  repeated  efTorts  to  have 
a  street  of  avenue  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton named  for  Ohio.  These  efforts  were 
carried  on  by  me  for  about  10  years. 
Realizing  there  was  Lttle  likelihood  that 
any  new  streets  of  appropriate'  length  or 
location  would  be  available  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  appc-aled  to  the  National 
CapiUl  Pa.-lts  oflBcials  to  change  the  name 
of  Riverside  Drive  to  Ohio  Drive  The 
fact  that  practically  ail  the  States  had 
streets  or  avenues  named  for  them,  and 
the  further  fact  that  Ohio  and  her  cit- 
izens had  made  great  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  assisted  me 
in  my  efforts  to  convince  the  National 
Capital  Parks  ofScials  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  the  most  beautiful 
drive  under  their  control  .should  be 
named  Ohio  Drive 

With  this  accomplLshed  we  fi.xed  a  day 
for  Its  dedication.  It  was  on  July  9.  1788. 
that  the  first  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Terntory.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  took  up 
his  duties  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  It  was  on 
July  9.  1950.  that  the  Secretiir>'  of  the 
Interior.  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  in  ,  n 
appropriate  manner  officially  named 
Ohio  Drive  and  presented  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  His  dedication  ipeech  is 
as  follows: 

AOOKKSS    or    THI    SmtTTJUtT    OF    THe    ISTEBJOK. 

0>CA«   L.    Chapman,   at  the    Pixsintatiom 

or    SCBOia.    TO    Gov.    Fs.m«k    L»L-8«.Hr     or 

Ohio.    Dcmmg    thi    Dtdicatio?*    or    Ohio 

Duvs.  Wasmincton.  Jult  »,   J!*50 

I  have  had  the  prtvUege  of  participating 

In  many  cerenMmie*  In  the  National  Capital. 

but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  none  have  givrn 

me    more    pleasure    than    the    cflkrlal    duty 

which   I   am   called   upon   to   perform   today. 

X  am  going  to  have  the  oppurtuni:  y  of  repay- 


ins;  a  drbt  of  gratitude.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Federal  City  to  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
which  has  contributed  so  generously  to  the 
development,  beauty,  and  the  artistic  and 
cul'.ural  qualities  tiiat  have  made  the  cuy 
oi  Washington  unique  among  the  capital 
cities  of  the  world. 

In  their  hist<^r;es  the  N.itional  Capital  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  have  always  been  closely 
•sacdaud 

The  seat  of  government  was  established 
In  Washington  in  1800.  150  years  ago.  This 
year  vre  are  ceiebratlnsj  the  Nation.-\l  Capital 
sesquicentennial.  commemorating  the  event 
which  gave  our  yrung  nation  this  permanent 
Capital  City.  Tlie  first  State  to  be  admitted 
to  the  tJnlon  alter  the  capital  was  estab- 
lished here  was  Ohio.  In  Wie  year  1E03. 
Since  then  Ohio  has  sent  many  of  her  noble 
soils  to  Washington  to  play  vital  and  Im- 
pcrtant  roles  in  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 
Seven  of  t^e  31  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  Ohtoans — more  than  any 
other  State  Three  of  our  Vice  Presidents 
h.ive  been  Ohio  men.  Two  Speakers  of  the 
House,  and  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ct'urt  have  hailed  from  Ohio.  Her  sons  have 
eervpd  their  State  and  their  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
In  the  Cabineu  of  our  Presidents,  and  In 
other    Important    governmental    posts. 

But  It  is  with  partlculcu-  reference  to  the 
part  which  Ohio  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  that  I  wish  to 
speak  today.  The  beautiful  parks  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  city  of 
Washington  were  Included  In  L'Enfanfs 
plan  for  the  National  Capital.  These,  how- 
ever, were  forgotten  as  the  prosaic -minded 
city  fathers  stressed  priorities  for  streets  and 
sewers  and  flrehouses  and  water  mains,  and 
the  hundreds  of  necessary  but  unromantic 
utilities  that  go  into  the  process  of  building 
a  new  city  Then.  In  1849.  Jvist  101  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  estab- 
lished The  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  on  Ohio  man — Thomas  Ewlng  With 
the  love  of  nature  and  beauty  which  sprang 
from  his  "beautiful  Ohio"  environment  and 
an  Inborn  appreciation  of  the  cultural  values 
e.'sential  to  the  development  of  a  great  city. 
Secretary  E^^ing  took  the  National  Capital 
parks  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  raised  the 
park  office  to  the  level  of  other  agencies  en- 
joying the  support  and  administration  of  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  was  then  that  the  foundation  for 
the  finest  municipal  park  system  In  the 
world  was  laid. 

When  another  great  Ohloan.  Gen.  Ulysses 
S  Grant,  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency 
by  the  grateful  Nation  whose  battles  he  had 
fought  and  won,  he  found  that  the  work 
advanced  by  Secretary  E-vlng  had  been 
stalemated  by  the  long  CivU  War  and  the 
tumultuous  days  of  the  reconstruction  pe- 
ri'-^ Grant  set  out  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
He  planted  the  beautiful  American  elms 
around  the  Kinase  and  along  Washington's 
brnad  avenues  He  encouraged  the  beautlflca- 
tlon  and  development  of  the  downtown-rec- 
tangular parks  and  circles  and  developed  the 
beautiful  drives  that  were  famous-  In  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  carriage.  President 
Grant  was  himself  an  ardent  horseman  and 
loved  both  siiddle  and  harness.  One  of  his 
favorite  drives  was  this  very  road  we  are 
dedicating  today.  Then  a  gravel  driveway.  It 
was  a  popular  route  for  the  men  who 
like  fast  driving  and  a  chance  to  let 
their  horses  out.  This  gave  the  road 
the  name  Spjeedway  which  clung  to  It 
for  many  decades  and  Is  still  familiar 
to  many  Washingtonians  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  who  probably  do  not  know 
that  the  Speedway  got  its  name  from  fast 
borsefr-  not  from  speeding  motorcars. 

We  will  always  recall  another  Ohio  Pres- 
ident, Rutherford  B  Hayes — who  Invited 
the  children  of  Washington  to  come  Into  the 


President's  park — the  White  House  ground*^ 
on  Easter  Monday— to  roil  their  Easter  eggs 
and  frolic  on  the  greensward  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Mansion.  The  practice  has  l)ecome 
a  Washington  institution,  and  each  Easter 
Monday  thousands  of  eager  Washingtoa 
children  carry  their  gaily  decon.ted  baskets 
of  eggs  to  the  President's  hotise  for  this 
colorful  outing  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

The  present  elegance  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal parks  Is  due  largely  to  the  foresight  of 
another  Ohioan.  President  WilUa  n  McKlnley, 
who  created  the  famous  Commlsilon  of  1901, 
to  restudy  the  L'Enfant  plan  and  extend 
It  to  provide  for  the  Capital  City  which  had 
outscrown  the  dreams  of  iti  foinders.  All 
of  the  parks  and  recreational  faclUtes  of 
the  Capital  city  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  last  half  century  are  tiie  result  of 
the  work  of  this  commission  an  1  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  farsightedness  of  tJie  martyred 
President. 

It  was  William  Howard  Taft.  of  Ohio,  who 
created  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  which 
safeguards  the  beauty  and  iirchiteciural 
standards  of  the  National  Capital.  Mrs. 
Taft  was  instrumental  In  obtalnl  ig  Waishlng- 
ton's  famous  Japanese  cherry  trees  and 
planted  the  first  tree  on  the  shore  of  the 
Tidal  Basin.  An  Ohio  sculptor,  John  Q.  A. 
Ward,  gave  Washini?ton  Its  statue  of  another 
Ohio  martyr  Pre'!ident.  James  A.  Garfield — 
and  the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Geori^e  Thomas. 

Tour  the  National  Capital,  and  you  will 
be  reminded  daily  of  the  contr.butlon  that 
Ohio  has  made  to  the  greatnesji  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Nation's  Capital — McPherson 
and  Sherman  Squares  and  Sheridan  Circle 
with  their  heroic  statues  are  tokens  of  the 
Nation  8  gratitude  for  these  gallant  Ohioans 
who  helped  to  preserve  the  Union.  A  monu- 
ment marks  the  spxDt  where  mer  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ohio  Nat.onal  Guard 
fell  In  defense  of  the  National  <:apital  dur- 
ing Jubal  Early's  raid  on  the  Fe<;;eral  city  on 
July  11  and  12.  1864.  A  city  pari  commemo- 
rates the  name  of  the  Ohio  man  who  was 
the  tower  of  strength  behind  At  raham  Lin- 
coln during  the  dark  days  of  rebellion — his 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  S.  Stan  .on. 

So  I  am  happy  today  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  show  the  apprecUtion  of  the 
National  Capital  for  Ohio,  and  fnr  her  noble 
sons  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Federal 
city.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  am 
charged  with  the  exclusive  dliectlon  and 
control  of  the  National  Capital  i  ark  system. 
Acting  within  this  authority.  I  hereby  direct 
that  this  beautiful  park  drive  x-hlch  skirts 
the  historic  Potomac  from  state' y  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  past  the  Lincoln  and  JelTerson 
Memorials  to  Hains  Point  at  thf  confluence 
of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  R.vers  hence- 
forth shall  Ije  known  as  Ohio  Drive. 

And  now.  Governor  Latische.  It  Is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  appear  here  in  a  dual  role 
tixlay.  The  President  has  asked  me  to  rep- 
resent him  m  his  capacity  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Stsqulcenten- 
nial  Commission  In  the  presentation  of  a 
beautiful  scroll  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  theme  of  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday  celebration  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
is  "Progress  Through  Freedom  •"  That  Is  the 
slogan,  and  the  purpose  is  to  spotlight  con- 
tributions made  by  States.  Terrltirles.  Indus- 
tries, and  Individuals  under  the  Government 
of  s  free  people.  Today,  of  course,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  grand  old  Buckeye  State. 

Ohio  has  made  Impressive  contributions  to 
our  Nation.  In  a  very  practical  way.  Its  in- 
dustries, through  research  as  well  as  through 
phenomenal  production,  have  contributed 
much  toward  prosperity  In  time  of  peace 
and  toward  victory  in  time  of  war. 

Indeed,  It  Is  an  honor  to  salute  the  State 
of  Ohio,  not  only  l^ecause  this  beautiful 
drive  Is  being  dedicated  as  Ohio  Drive  today, 
but  also  because  through  all  the  years  of  its 
history  Ohio  has  chenshed  and  defended  the 


believe  the  way  to  halt  segregation  in  Ux*       nificent  dnve. 
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traditions  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Governor  Lauscbe.  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  pre- 
sent this  scroll  to  you.  and  to  all  the  people 
of  O'.iio,  as  evidence  of  cur  appreciation  of 
your  contribution  to  "progress  through  free- 
dom" In  the  past  and  our  confidence  In  your 
continued  active  support  of  the  Ideals  and 
principles  which  have  made  the  United  States 
of  America  a  shining  beacon  light  to  all  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Gov.  Prank  Lausche  accepted  the 
Ncv  Ohio  Drive  in  a  very  appropriate 
speech.  The  Governor's  speech  was  ex- 
temporaneous and  I  regret  that  I  am  im- 
able  to  have  it  printed  with  my  remarks. 

Many  persons  ^nd  groups  cooperated 
loyally  to  make  this  dedication  a  great 
success.  Among  the  groups  were  the 
Ohio  Society,  whose  president  at  this 
time  is  Hon.  John  McSwieniy.  The 
Ohio  Girls  Club  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  300  also  rendered  very  elficient 
service.  The  executive  officials  of  the 
National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mi.ssion  rendered  able  and  competent 
assistance.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  executives  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior who  have  control  over  the  National 
Capital  Parks.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Ohio  have  most  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved our  selection  of  this  picturesque 
drive  to  carry  the  illustrious  name  of 
Ohio.  Ohio  is  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"beautiful  river."  As  the  word  Ohio  is 
a  fitting  name  for  the  most  beautiful 
river  in  America,  and  is  a  fitting  name 
for  that  great  State  which  was  the  first 
State  carved  from  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  which  now  ranks  high  among 
the  Nation's  great  states,  so  Is  the  name 
Ohio  a  fitting  name  to  be  given  to  the 
most  beautiful  drive  in  America. 

The  song  Beautiful  Ohio  has  become 
one  of  our  most  popular  songs.  It  is 
generally  considered  as  our  State  song. 
I  think  the  music  gives  the  song  much  of 
its  popularity  but  the  words  are  also  very 
expressive.    The  words  are  as  follows : 

BEAtmrtnL  Ohio 

Long,  long  ago. 

Some  one  I  know. 

Had  a  little  red  canoe 

In  it  room  for  only  two 

Love  found  its  start. 

Then  in  my  heart. 

And  like  a  flower  It  grew 

Drifting  with   the  current   down   a  moonlit 

stream. 
While  above  the  Heavens  in  their  glory  gleam. 
And  the  stars  on  high 
Twinkle  in  the  sky. 
Seeming  In  a  Paradise  of  love  divine. 
Dreaming  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  in 

mine. 
Beautiful  Ohio  In  dreams  again  I  see 
Visions  of  what  used  to  t>e 
Drifting  with  the  current  down  a  moonlit 

stream. 
While  above  the  Heavens  In  their  glory  gleam. 
And  the  stars  on  high 
Twinkle  in  the  sky. 
Seeming  In  a  Paradise  of  love  divine. 
Dreaming  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  la 

mine. 
Beautiful  Ohio,  In  dreams  again  I  see. 
Visions  of  what  used  to  be. 
Visions  of  what  used  to  be,  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  press  gave 
complete  coverage  to  practically  every 
feature  of  the  celebration.  The  Ohio 
papers,  almost  unanimously  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Ohio. 
The  editorial  comment  was  summarised 
briefly  by  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer  in  the  following  short  edi- 
torial: 

JeITKINS'   VlCTOtT 

May  we  suggest  three  cheers  and  ■  tiger 
for  Congressman  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Re- 
publican. Ohio,  who  has  won  his  one-man 
fight  to  name  a  street  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
after  the  Buckeye  State. 
Appropriately,  he  wUl  preside  over  en  Ohio 
Honor  Day  calebratlon  July  9  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press,  a  scenic 
parkway  extending  from  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  Fourteenth  Street  will  be  desig- 
nated "Ohio  Drive,"  It  was  formerly  known 
as  Potomac  Drive. 

Congressman  Jenkins  Is  not  the  only 
Ohloan  who  resented  tha  fact  that  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  has  been  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  which  did  net  have  a  street  In  Wash- 
ington named  In  Its  honor,  but  he  was  the 
only  one  who  did  anything  about  It. 
Scorning  less  Important  streets  as  unworthy 
of  the  name.  Congressman  Jenkins  held  out 
until  he  got  what  he  wanted. 

Sacretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man will  make  the  speech  of  designation  and 
Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  wUl  maks  the  accept- 
ance speech.  But  to  those  who  know  the 
story  It  wUl  be  a  one-man  show,  and  ths 
hero  win  be  Congressman  Jeniuns,  who  at 
long  last  has  vindicated  the  honor  of  Ohio. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  which  is  cen- 
tral Ohio's  greatest  home  daily,  carried 
the  following  editorial: 
Ohio  Dkive 

Because  of  a  tenacious  10-year  fight  on 
the  part  of  Ohio's  Representative  Thomas  A. 
Jenkins,  the  State  of  Ohio  at  long  last  has 
received  the  recognition  of  having  an  ave- 
nue m  the  Nation's  Capital  City  named 
for  It. 

Ohio's  particular  avenue  is  called  Ohio 
Drive.  It  Is  a  winding  and  pleasant  way 
which  l>eglns  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
winds  through  the  park  next  to  the  Potomac 
River,  and  eventually  reaches  and  circles 
Hains  Point. 

Until  Sunday,  when  Ohio  Drive  was  cfB- 
clally  dedicated,  every  State  in  the  Union 
save  Ohio  was  so  recognized  In  Washington. 
Congressman  Jenkins'  contention  that  his 
State  should  be  similarly  noted  would 
therefore  have  seemed  to  be  reasonable  and 
deserving  of  a  prompt  and  favorable  answer. 
But  Instead  it  took  him  a  decade  to  get  the 
name  of  the  Buckeye  State  on  a  Capital 
street,  notwithstanding  the  primary  posi- 
tion of  Ohio  in  the  Union. 

It  Is.  of  course,  only  right  and  appropriate 
that  Olilo  Drive  should  exist.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  its  omission  was  allowed 
to  stand  so  long.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  recognition  has  come,  thanks 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  gone  to  some 
length  to  collate  the  high  points  in  this 
important  event  for  I  think  that  from 
the  wide  interest  manifested  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Ohio  Drive,  future  generations 
will  be  interested  in  the  story. 


Trade  Witk  GMninnBitt  GioBfaics 
Most  Stop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  SECREST.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
many  times  called  attention  to  the  fact 


that  huge  importations  of  glass  and  pot- 
tery are  rapidly  destrosring  these  two  in- 
dustries here  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to  stop 
such  imports  from  Communist -con- 
trolled countries.  I  have  requested  a 
hearing  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  I  sincerely  hope  this  hearing  will 
be  granted. 

The  situation  has  been  presented  very 
well  in  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Jeffer- 
sonian.  Cambridge.  Ohio,  on  July  14. 
1950.  I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  reed  this  editorial: 
THADE  With  Czechoslovakia  Htnrra  Locai. 
Business 

Cambridge  and  southeastern  Ohio  V 
among  those  sections  that  freely  voice  their 
opposition  to  the  Importation  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  certain  foreign  countries 
under  very  favorable  tariff  terms.  It  is  par- 
ticularly irksome  to  learn  that  some  of  thes* 
goods  are  being  shipped  here  from  Commun- 
ist-controlled countries  which,  operating  un- 
der low-wage  scales,  are  able  to  land  on  our 
shores  such  Items  as  blown  gla£s  that  can  be 
sold  for  less  than  what  It  would  cost  our  local 
glass  concern  to  produce. 

Much  criticism  U  aimed  at  the  State  De- 
partment for  permitting  Czechoslovakia, 
with  which  this  ccvmtry  has  been  In  a  cold 
war  since  the  Czechs  came  under  Russia's 
domination,  to  dump  goods  Into  the  United 
States.'  It  tias  been  predicted  that  if  this 
situation  Is  allowed  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  our  firms  engaged  in  produc- 
ing high  quality  glassware,  such  as  is  made 
by  the  Cambridge  Glass  Ca.  would  be  forced 
to  suspend  operations  indefinitely. 

Herman  A.  Lowe,  writing  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  pointed  out  that  in  allowing 
Czechoslovakia  to  ship  its  commodities  into 
this  country  we  are  neglecting  the  economic 
front  in  our  cold  war  with  the  Communists. 

"People  were  Impressed  with  how  the  State 
Department  took  no  nonsense  from  these 
Russian  satellites."  writes  Mr.  Lowe  in  regard 
to  the  cold  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Czechoslovakia.  "It  was  hopeful  indica- 
tion." he  continued,  "that  maybe  our  striped- 
pants  corps  was  not  going  to  let  itself  b« 
pushed  around  too  much. 

"Sounds  good,  huh? 

"Well,  here's  the  other  half  of  the  story. 

"All  the  time  the  Czechs  are  kicking  oiu 
people  out  of  their  country  and  while  w« 
appear  to  be  talking  back  real  fearless,  we  are 
allowing  them  to  dump  a  flood  of  their  goods 
into  the  United  States  under  the  most  favor- 
able tariff  terms  we  extend  to  anybody. 

"Not  only  Czech  ciilna  and  glassware,  ttit 
also  such  things  as  shoes  and  hats  are  begin- 
ning to  cut  Into  American  prodtiction  of  the 
items  and  to  result  In  lay-offs  in  this  coxintry. 

"Our  manufacturers  do  sell  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. However,  while  the  Czechs  may  pour 
almost  any  commodity  they  wish  into  the 
United  States  we  do  not  have  the  same  free- 
dom of  expert.  In  the  iron  ctxrtain  countries 
foreign  trade  \a  nationalized. 

"Of  course,  the  story  tias  been  told  that 
we  trade  with  the  Russians  and  their  satel- 
lites because  we  must  obtain  strategic  raw 
materials  for  our  national  defense  stockpile. 
That  was  partly  true  a  few  years  ago.  But 
today  they  are  giving  us  almost  no  strategic 
materials. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  strategic  goods  tb* 
Czechs  are  sending  us: 

"Motion-picture  films,  dental  btirrs,  metal- 
lic cartridges,  motorcycles  and  parts,  ma- 
chinery parts,  sewing  machines,  light  fix- 
tures, brooches,  rosaries,  gold-plated  brass 
Itsms.  table  knivss  with  shell  handles,  up- 
holstery nails,  ciilna  dishes  and  ornaments, 
blown  glass,  glass  chandeliers,  glass  bottles, 
plain  glass,  glass  Jars,  baskets,  wood  furni- 
ture, artificial  flowers,  rayon  fabrics  and 
laces,  woolen  rugs,  woolen  apparel,  tiats.  caps, 
woven  worsteds,  cotton  fabrics,  towels,  rags. 
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CfiafTfM  X«w  Has  B«for«  It  tie  Most 
Caeap!<te  Re^rt  E?ef  Ajse=W*il  oi  the 
IsfgnBAho*  Proride^  U»i«r  tk«  fei- 
tnl  Reytlatjea  e/  L^Sbjinj  Act  of 
1?4S:  Mare  Ubbyutj  Reported  for  tie 
T'Tst  Quarter  of  1950  TIjaji  tor  \nj 
OtW  P  triad:  Reports  Are  More 
Ca»&j  tad  Coatp!ete 


zxTz:»s:cN  of  remarks 
FRA.NK  BUOL^NAN 


Mcm^aw.  Jwiw  17.  IfSd 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Cc siciissioso.  Riccir  of  Fr;day.  Julv  I4. 
w^_ci:  va«  placed  oeiore  Members  of 
C<3CZTess  lius  morr^iiiz.  contains  ihc 
■MM  rrwmiete  rr— i^ianon  ever  assem- 
bled of  the  taftanMttan  filed  ir.th  Con- 
gmi  in  mztj  rmkrotar  quari^r  under  the 
PWeraJ  Rertilatxm  of  Lobbymg  Act  of 

Meat  of  tbe  material  contair.ed  in  that 
cccnpilat^OD  for  xhe  first  caiendar  <ruar- 
t*T  of  1950  •ras  made  public  for  the  flr^t 
Ume  IE  the  July  14  Riccmjt  It  Is  highly 
\iset\il  asd  :mpcr-an:  information. 

Por  'Jie  first  ::me  since  the  act  has 
been  m  e*«r:  -..-...»::>  every thin^  filed 
under  ;:  m.-.r.  (:.::.*::  :he  Cerit  of  the 
House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
has  been  izxluded  m  tne  CoKcarssicwAt 
Rjtcou  compdatioa  Included  m  thia 
materjil  is  the  financial  data  filed  by 
lofcor^ng  cr^amzations  which,  until  th3 
year.  h.ad  never  been  pubUihed  m  ihla 
njanner  It  is  in  this  matenai  that  we 
find  the  reaJ  -meal"  of  the  uiformauonal 
recju-'rements  of  tlie  lobbying  statute 

This  ha«.  of  ccrurse  contributed  to  the 
tznusual  b«.iiJt  of  the  report  for  the  first 
calendar  <;:aarter    ninnin?  to  some  177 
pages  of  the  RicotD      But  i:  ha.s  also 
contributed  immea^^urably  to  the  irstful- 
ness  of  ihe  material  pnnted.     I  have 
•Oggested  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Comoiittee  on  Printing.  Senator  Hay- 
tm  a  method  of  cutting  down  s'lbstan- 
tially  the  size  of   future  compilations. 
but  we  cannot  cut  :t  back  to  f^  pre>no'i3 
^xr  withcijt   sacrificing  thii  ori?ani2a- 
tional  data,  and  I  do  not  ti.mk  Ui£  Con- 
gress »^U  »ani  to  do  that. 
ucmz    «E^.«Tn   TKia   r.Mz   thajt    rvD:    ucmz 
tKvrmMATiom  tvam  rrn  m  them 

In  addlUon  to  containing  for  the  first 
t;me  the  flnandal  suien»nu  (jf  the  lob- 
bying organ ;«itioot  which  XizA  never 
been  pnnted  for  the  tatelMtion  of 
Congress  before  tWs.  the  eonpnatlon  for 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  li  JO  is  note- 
worthy for  these  reasons:  -; 

First  It  contains  report*  from  333 
lobbyin;,'  organizations,  wtiicti  Is  more 
than  were  ever  filed  lor  any  previous 


Q-jarter     The  highest  previous  number 
was  291.  for  the  aeooDd  quarter  of  1949. 

SeooDd.  It  fonUtfW  961  quarterly  re- 
ports from  paid  lobbyists  or  legislative 
than  were  filed  for  any 
in  the  history  of  the 
•cL  The  highest  prerlous  number  was 
875.  also  for  the  second  quarter  of  1949. 

Third.  Both  the  organisational  and  in - 
dlTidual  lobbying  reports  filed  this  time 
are  more  complete  and  more  candid — 
fire  infinitely  more  information,  gen- 
eraUr  spealnng — than  those  filed  for  any 
qioutcr  bef  (ffe  this. 

OCTTTAXBUtC   COScnXUVCZ   MACUI)   A   WOnTLT  OF 

Tsa  woas  or  rta  botse  seubct  cocMmrH 
oir  tf  I  ill.  ACTivnus 


The  outstanding  compliance  record 
we  have  achieved  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1950  is.  in  my  opinion,  largely  a  result 
of  two  things: 

First,  the  establishment  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  House  Resolution 
298.  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Acuviues.  of  which  I  am  great- 
ly honored  to  serve  as  chairman,  and  the 
z^sulting  work  of  that  committee  m 
bearings  and  m  extensive  unpublicized 
research  into  the  operation  of  the  Lob- 
hing  Act.  and  the  reporting  thereunder ; 
aad 

Secondly,  the  adoption  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
a:e  at  the  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee, of  a  ntrw  typ>e  of  reporting  form 
which  replaced  five  different  forms  pre- 
viously in  use  and  which,  for  the  first 
time,  spelleil  out  m  specific  and  clear  de- 
tail the  sort  of  information  to  be  filed  by 
individuals  and  groups  under  the  act  and 
the  uniform  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  reported. 

Speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
the  full  membership  of  that  committee. 
Representatives  Laihum.  of  Georgia; 
Albctt  of  Oklahoma :  Dovle  of  Califor- 
nia; H^ttECK  of  Indiana:  Brown  of 
Ohio;  and  OH^ka  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  extremely  gratified  by 
the  results  we  have  achieved  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  uniform  reporting  and 
meaningful  reporting. 

A     CmOl    TO    THE    I?r70»MATI0««    COKTAIHO)     IW 
THE    rCTT     14    CO?(CBEBS:ONAL    EECOEO    COM- 

nuiTTow 

The  mere  bulk  of  the  compilation  of 
July  14  may  discourage  some  members 
from  seeking  to  make  use  of  it.  Becau.se 
of  that  possibility,  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  set  up  a  few  guides  here  so 
that  the  material,  which  can  be  of  in- 
calculable value  and  usefulness  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  to  the  committees 
of  Congres.s,  and  to  the  general  public. 
can  be  more  readily  understood. 

Er»0«T»   L-JfOEE   aOTH   OLD   AMD   WEW   rOBMS 

ae:  INCI.UOCO 

The  compilation  In  the  July  14  Riccro 
\s  divided  into  4  sections:  the  registra- 
tjon-s  made  on  the  old  Form  B :  the  quar- 
terly financial  statements  filed  on  the 
old  Form  C;  the  subsequent  regi.^tra- 
tions  on  the  new  form ;  and  the  quarterly 
financial  reports  on  the  new  form.  The 
previous  Forms  B  and  C  are  reproduced 
on  page  10336  of  the  Rxcord;  the  new 
fo.nn  when  u.sed  as  a  regl.stratlon  form 
appears  on  page  10355.  and  when  used 
a*  a  quarterly  report  form  it  appears  on 
pa«e  10:61. 


The  reason  for  this  use  of  both  old  and 
new  forms  in  thi.s  compilation  is  that  the 
new  iorm — the  combination  registration 
and  reporting  form  now  in  effect — was 
adopted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  late  in 
March,  following  extended  discussions 
and  conferences  In  which  members  of 
our  committee  participated.  But  by  the 
time  it  was  oCBcially  adopted,  some 
lobbyists  and  lobbying  organization^, 
having  in  their  posse.ssion  copies  of  the 
old  forms,  had  already  filled  them  out 
and  filed  them. 

I  wrote  to  every  registered  individual 
and  every  organizatiorfwhich  had  previ- 
ously filed  at  one  time  or  another,  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  new  form  and 
suggesting  they  file  under  it.  It  will  be 
noted  that  mo.st  of  them,  in  conformance 
with  my  suggestion,  held  up  their  reports 
until  they  received  the  new  forms. 

EZCISTEATION 

The  breakdown  we  have  rpade  of  the 
first-quarter  reports  shows  that  most  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  registering 
for  the  first  time  under  the  act  during 
the  first  calendar  quarter  had  already 
filed  their  registrations  on  the  old  form 
before  the  new  one  was  adopted. 

The  breakdown  on  that  is: 

Registrations  on  old  Form  B 121 

Regisirationa  on  new  form 86 

Total  for  the  quarter 207 

QrARTERLT    EZPORTS 

A  total  of  237  quarterly  financial  re- 
ports on  the  old  Form  C  were  filed  during 
the  quarter,  including  222  by  individuals 
and  15  by  pressure  groups  or  organiza- 
tions; while  only  43  quarterly  financial 
reports  under  section  305 — organiza- 
tional— had  been  received  on  the  old 
Form  A 

On  the  other  hand.  739  Individuals  and 
275  organizations  filed  their  quarterly 
reports  on  the  new  form,  a  total  of  1.014. 

Pages  10179  to  10186.  inclusive,  are 
devoted  to  the  registration  statements 
under  the  old  Form  B.  pages  10186  to 
10198  to  the  quarterly  financial  reports 
on  the  old  Form  C;  pages  10198  to  10203, 
inclusive,  to  registrations  on  the  new 
form;  and  pa^es  10204  to  10355,  inclusive, 
to  the  quarterly  reports  submitted  on  the 
new  form  by  both  individual'*  and  organ- 
izations— including  the  sort  of  material 
which  heretofore  had  never  been  printed 
In  the  Record. 

COMPARING  THE  WrORMATIOM  SCRPLIXD  ON  THE 
OLD  rOEM  C  TO  THAT  NOW  PROVIDED  ON  THE 
NEW  rORM  WILL  SHOW  A  TREMENDOUS  DIE- 
FTRENCE  IN  THE  DEGREE  Or  DISCLOSURE  OF 
FACTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  hearings 
which  have  been  conducted  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities. 
we  have  heard  from  innumerable  wlt- 
ne.sses  and  experts  how  difficult  it  was  for 
registrants  to  know  ju.st  what  to  file  under 
the  old  forms.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  They  were  handed  a  law 
which  called  upon  them  to  receive  cer- 
tain information  and  to  set  up  a  system 
for  administering  thi.s  law.  The  law 
Itself  was  passed  without  any  public 
hearings  and  with  very  little  floor  dis- 
cussion. There  waj  contradictory  infor- 
xnauon  provided  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
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ate  debates  as  to  just  what  the  law  re- 
quired. 

The  two  officials  thereupon  sat  down 
and  drew  up  forms  to  bring  out  the  in- 
formation the  Congress  said  should  be 
reported.  Because  of  the  contradictory 
debates  and  the  absence  of  any  clear- 
cut  procedure  they  were  to  follow,  they 
took  the  verbatim  clauses  out  of  the  Lob- 
bying Statute  and  listed  them  in  the  fopn 
of  questions  to  b3  answered  by  reporting 
individuals  and  groups. 

The  resulting  reporting  was  erratic, 
to  say  the  least.  Some  lobbyists  and  lob- 
bying groups  gave  rather  complete  re- 
ports. Others  took  literally  the  actual 
wording  of  the  questions  and  volunteered 
nothing.  Others  simply  filled  out  their 
names  and  addres.ses  and  then  wrote 
•None"  "None"  "None"  after  each  ques- 
tion. Or:  "Not  applicable";  or  "No  ac- 
tivity." or  something  of  that  nature. 

Neither  the  Clerk  of  the  House  nor 
the  Secretarv'  of  the  Senate  felt  it  was 
up  to  them  to  "p>olice"  these  returns  or 
to  send  them  back  for  better  compliance. 
They  filed  them.  They  compiled  the 
Form  B  and  Form  C  reports  for  quarterly 
insertion  in  the  Record.  There,  those 
of  us  who  were  interested  in  trying  to 
gain  from  them  some  idea  of  the  facts 
about  lobbyists,  were  often  disappointed 
by  the  meager  reports. 

It  soon  became  a  common  dodge  for 
many  lobbyists  to  conceal  their  financial 
information  by  appending  it  to  attached 
"riders"  which  they  knew  would  not  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  new  single  form  now  In  use  ends 
all  of  those  devices  for  avoiding  disclo- 
sure. It  makes  crystal  clear  the  kind 
of  information  wanted:  it  provides  a 
definite  line  or  position  or  box  for  the 
supplying  of  that  information  in  each 
case. 

WHAT   THE    U.\TtXL\L    SHOWS 

In  the  case  of  registered,  paid  lobby- 
ists, the  reports  now  t>eing  filed  require 
the  disclosure  of  salar>-  and  expenses, 
the  bills  or  resolutions  on  which  they 
are  seeking  to  influence  legislative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  the  loans  or  other 
financial  ti-ansactions  in  which  they  en- 
gage in  connection  with  their  work;  the 
publications  they  are  responsible  for  get- 
ting out:  the  nature  of  their  business  or 
work,  and  so  on.  ,  We  now  recognize 
from  their  reports  which  are  lawyers 
representing  clients,  which  are  public  re- 
lations men  or  public  relations  firms, 
which  are  corporation  executives  or 
trade  association  or  union  officials,  and 
so  on. 

From  the  organizational  reports, 
printed  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  we  can  see  what 
their  receipts  and  expenditures  are.  from 
whom  they  receive  contributions  or  pay- 
ments or  loans  of  $500  or  more,  vchat 
legislative  objectives  they  follow,  and  a 
variety  of  other  informative  d?.ta  vital 
to  an  understanding  of  their  place  in 
the  lobbying  picture,  including  amounts 
spent  for  salaries,  adverti^ments,  pub- 
lic relations,  booklets,  gifts  to  other 
groups,  and  so  forth. 

EXPEXarTL-SES    LISTINGS    WILL   BE    CTKTAILEO    IN 

FL'TU'RE 

In  this  one  compilation,  and  only  for 
this  one  tune  as  I  under^iand  it,  the 


Record  contains,  for  the  organizations 
r^twrting  under  the  act.  the  full  infor- 
mation they  have  provided  on  the  new 
form  of  all  expenditures  of  $10  or  more, 
as  required  under  section  305  of  the  act. 

This  category  of  information  takes  up 
quite  a  bit  of  the  space  in  the  177-page 
section,  particular  for  some  of  the  large 
lobbying  groups  like  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Legion, 
some  of  the  imions,  and  so  on. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the  in- 
formation provided  on  the  old  Form  A 
had  previously  been  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CHD.  Most  Members  of  Congress  had 
never  seen  any  of  the.se  reports.  When 
we  took  up  some  of  them  in  our  conunit- 
tee  hearings  and  in  executive  sessions, 
even  seme  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee were  surprised  to  find  the  intimate 
and  important  financial  information 
they  provided. 

For  this  one  time,  then,  the  Record 
contains  all  the  information  they  have 
filed  on  the  new  form.  This  .should  give 
a  valuable  insight  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  committee  staffs  on 
what  sort  of  information  they  can  find 
on  file  on  these  organizations  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  dating  back  to 
the  start  of  the  act  in  1946. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Hayden,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  that  in  future  compilations  this 
detailed  itemization  of  all  expenditures 
of  $10  or  more  (in  some  cases,  all  expen- 
ditures are  included  regardless  of 
amount »  should  be  curtailed  and  in  some 
cases  eliminated  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  That  will  reduce  the 
size  of  the  co.mpilation  substantially, 
while  still  retaining  the  items  of  most  im- 
portance. 

EVERT  MEMBER  OF  CONCR/SS  SHOULD  RETAlIT 
THE  JULT  14  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  FOB 
BEADT  REFEaENCE  ON  kCTiVt.  RECISTEEE9 
LOBBTISTS   AND   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  July  14  Record  is  a  very  valuable 
reference  document,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
should  be  kept  handy  by  every  Mem.bcr  of 
Congress  for  ready  reference  both  in  his 
own  office  and  for  committee  work.  In  it 
can  be  found  the  es.sential  data  on  the 
pressure  groups  which  are  continually 
lirging  the  committees  of  Congress  to  act 
In  one  direction  or  another  on  vital  legis- 
lation. In  it  can  be  found  the  essential 
facts  on  the  role  of  the  individual  lobby- 
ist seeking  to  influence  cur  votes. 

Even  when  superseded  by  later  com- 
pilations, the  July  14  listings  will  re- 
main unique  because  of  its  inclu5:on  of 
detailed  information  on  expenditiu'es  by 
the  pressure  groups^ 

In  this  copy  of  the  Record,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  before  us  the  com- 
plete facts  as  they  have  been  reported 
to  Congress  by  the  or-anizations  and  in- 
dividuals which  are  often  said  to  consti- 
tute tlie  "Third  House"  of  Congress,  who 
are  single-minded  and  untiring  advocates 
of  legislative  action  along  the  lines  that 
they  support,  who  are  unrelenting  foes 
of  bills  they  oppose.  They  serve,  as  I 
have  often  said,  a  very  useful  function 
in  a  democracy,  and  most  of  them  are 
highly  respectable,  useful,  upright  citi- 
zens. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobby- 
ing Activities  has  always  proceeded  on 


the  theory  that  we  desire  to  see  lobby- 
ing continue  unrestricted  in  any  fashion 
except  in  the  one  manner  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  and  that  is  full  disclosure 
of  "principal  and  interest ' — who  they 
work  for  and  how  much  they  are  paid. 
That  is  all  the  law  requires. 

I  am  highly  pleased  by  the  results  this 
compilation  of  July  14  showr.  We  have 
achieved  some  progress  in  our  work  so 
far.  This  has  been  as  a  result  of  a 
reasonable,  and  cooperative,  rather  than 
belligerent  committee  approach.  We 
have  received  the  full  cooperation,  in 
turn,  of  the  responsible  and  straight- 
forward registrants  under  the  Lobbying 
Act  who  have  been  most  anxious  to  help 
tis  in  clarifying  the  operation  of  this 
important  statute  which  affects  them  so 
directly. 

Our  troubles — and  we  have  had  some- 
have  been  only  with  those  few  groups 
which  believe  they  can  succeed  in  their 
legislative  goals  only  if  they  mask  their 
supporters  in  anonyinity  and  act  through 
false  fronts.  Anyone  spending  large 
sums  of  money  admittedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  to  influence  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  have  no  hesitation  about 
the  Congress  knowing  of  his  identity  and 
his  interest,  unless,  of  course  he  Is 
ashamed  of  the  cause  he  advocates. 


Keys  to  Soviet  Foreiga  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MUTNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  JLT3D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remariu  in  the  Recoid.  I 
wish  to  Include  parts  of  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Soviet  Foreign  Policy."  from  a  re- 
cent book  by  Robert  Strausz-Hup*  and 
Stefan  T.  Possony.  International  Rela- 
tions in  the  Age  of  the  Conflict  Between 
Democracy  and  Dictatorship.  This  ex- 
cellent work  is  a  textbook  which  at  pres- 
ent  is  being  adopted  by  many  universi- 
ties and  colleges  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of 
international  relations  now  available  and 
in  its  hard-hitting  realistic  disctission  of 
the  dangers  confronting  the  United 
States  provides  our  students  with  a  far 
better  political  education  than  previous 
textbooks.  To  my  knowledge,  this  book 
is  the  only  one  on  the  market  which 
proves  that  the  Soviets  do  not  rely  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  on  expansion 
through  cold-war  methods  but  believe  in, 
and  prepare  for.  revolutionary  war  as  the 
continuation  of  revolution  and  as  the 
main  road  to  wc-rld  communism.  The 
attack  on  Korea  certainly  bears  out  the 
analysis  of  the  two  distinguished  au- 
thors. 

SovnET  Foreign  Polict 

(By  Robert  Strausz-Hup6  and  Stefan  T. 
Possony  I 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  political  fate  of  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly the  peace  of  the  world,  have  been 
dependent  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
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rs.toT:  Th«  <li4MBiai%D  vtwtiker  titer*  ts 
to  be  a  tkird  ■«>!  W  tlv9  prcflofBln&aCr 
tr.   ta«  bMidB  <tf  tb*  RuKtan  Oawnnwnu 

factor  tn 

tf 

that  tJM  OoaMMHilMi  du<liun 
I  JMM»  lfc»ti  tBtccuocs.  In  effect,  tbc  Ccm- 
bare  be«ji  raj  ootspokra  \bout 
•ad  objKttws.  Tbtre  can 
of  leaders 
«h»t  The  uIU< 
garni  at  tfe*  BoliiteTtXt  is  the 
■CaHliAaMBt  or  a  Cauaxmm  rr«:un«  all 
Hor  eaa  tlMre  be  any  doubt 
ia  th*  aund  of  aay  etadect  of  the  Svniet 
Uvea  tlMt  aa  of  than  tate  their  Ccm- 
ty  lB4ec<l  TTiey 
avy  panoaat  lacrlflces  in  the 
favatorxTed  poTerty. 
rtrtlrij  their  cwn 
tiaan  SO  years  of 
saicrJlceil  the  l.ve«  of  many 
beings,  both  Russian  and 
^TiTolixy  u  not  a  character - 
BM«:n  followers  of  Karl  Marx. 
a  shred  of  eridence  sTiggesting 
,  nolcrs  hare  weakened  tn  their 
iisn.  cr  that  they  have 
of  Conununirt  triumph 
I  world  Sor  »•  there  any  evider.ca 
that  the  a4seTcsBiv«  pro^anuon 
et  tbe  Oaoma&lst  system  Is  do  longer  :ha 
pr"nary  citjecuTe  of  their  pcUttcal  behavior. 
It  li  <ittit«  ohTlocs.  hc-vercr.  that  the  e«- 
^nt  of  the  Communist  Impertum 
be  the  ooiy  xxwure  cf  the  Soviet 
There  never  has  been  a  stratecy 
,  la  determined  only  by  its  ultimate  and 
rcsBot*  cbjectlre  Biei  t  successful 
laust  steadfastly  hold  to  one  over- 
all obfKSlTc  as  an  tndispensahle  ^ulde  to  the 
■apaKafea  actlocs  cf  mariy  people  dispersed  in 
space  and  trs-.e  I-  mil.tary  parlance  this 
ts  Ln^Tvn  aa  the  principle  of  the  ''singleness 
ot  porpoae /*  But  In  addition  to  this  basic 
principle,  vhich  Is  first  tn  the  hierarchy  of 
the  rule*  c^  political- military  action,  there 
are  the  principles  of  sectirity  of  base,  ade- 
quacy of  means,  econonny  of  force,  offensive 
action,  and  many  others. 

While  shortly  after  their  accession  to  power 
K.\ny  doctrinaire  Communists  were  quite  un- 
aware of  any  strategic  principle  other  than 
ainglcnreas  of  purposes,  they  have  now 
learned  their  leaaon.  In  the  process  of  learn- 
ing that  lesson,  the  names  of  the  Ideologists, 
the  Trotslrys.  Bukharlns,  and  ZlnoTlevs.  wera 
stricken  from  the  rolls,  and  only  the  master 
strate^ts  remain.  Lenin  and  Stalin,  ert- 
dently.  were  accoaapilahcd  stratccists  from 
the  start. 

In  readiof  the  foUovtac  dtscuaaion  of 
Scfvtct  foret^n  poUcy.  the  reader  la  cauuoned 
against  va.-.ie  pjdcmccu  and  against  an  in- 
terpretation cf  Sonet  acts  on  the  basis  of  a 
western  mcrality  which  la  extra..eous  to 
BoTtet  thinking  fffsisr  policy  must  ba 
]ud^^  on  the  bacto  ot  CoauBtmlat  moraUty. 
wtth  which  It  ta  fttUy  eooalatent.  It  mtjat 
alao  be  ^idfcd  on  th«  basla  at  lu  succaaaca 
and  the  ungieneaa  of  purpoac  with  which 
these  successes  were  achieved.  This  chapter 
4loea  not  propose  to  praise  or  to  eondcmn 
BcTlet  policy  but  to  explain  tts  true  mothres 
and  considerations  The  diacuaston  is  baaed 
on  the  !airtj  seif-erident  premlae  that  the 
Soviets  are  what  they  say  they  arc;  namely, 
iiarxlan  Conunonlata.  and  not  what  scoie 
Amcrtcaa  otaacrrcrs.  rcr  reaaona  that  wera 
never  clarified,  hope  they  are.  namely,  a  van. 
ant  of  peace-loTlng  Jcfler«uaian  Democrats. 
While  aooM  of  the  Soviet  prcxedurca  may  be 
■hoeklnc  to  American  readers,  tt  ih'inild  al- 
ba bcraa  tn  mind  that  the  Sorleta  bar* 
ttlflareot  art  of  valuca.  tor  Communlsta. 
are  not  shockinc  »t  ail  A 
lonlat  Itidgea  acer^dir^  to  rfiectlv* 

8cv;«l  practicea  are.  on 


the  whole,  nothlnft  but  MachlavelUsm.   ap- 
plied with  modern  methods. 

srcrmmr  or  basb 

Security  of  base,  that  ts.  the  safety  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  external  att.ick.  ts 
cJear!y  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  Soviet 
policy.  This  was  the  imp^^rtant  principle 
which  the  enthusiastic  majority  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Ignored  when  In  1918.  against 
the  advice  of  Lenin.  It  proposed  to  continue 
the  war  against  Germany  and  to  reject  the 
Brest  Lltovsk  Peace  Treaty.  Upon  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  German  conditions,  the 
German  Army  resumed  Its  advance  The 
Russian  Army,  demoralized  by  Communist 
antiwar  propaganda,  put  up  hardly  a  sem- 
blance of  resistance.  It  became  quickly  clear 
that  all  of  Soviet  territory  would  soon  be  In 
German  hands  and  that  both  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  Communist  experiment  would 
come  to  an  end.  Accordingly,  the  Soviets 
submitted  to  Germany's  will,  preserved  their 
larre.  though  mutilated  territory,  and  lived 
to  see  another  day 

In  1918  Soviet  Russia  came  to  be  considered 
officially  as  the  base  from  which  the  Com- 
munist faith  would  have  to  gain  the  world. 
Prom  that  time  onward  the  Russian  Army 
became  the  mafter  weapon  of  world  revolu- 
tion, to  which  tnstirrectlonlst  forces  abroad 
were  subordinated.  The  Soviets  reasoned 
that  loss  of  Russia  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  world  communism  Since  security 
ot  ba.'^e  is  tiie  first  principle  In  any  strategy. 
the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  became  the 
primary  and  immediate  concern  of  the  Soviet 
government.  This  was  net  in  contradiction 
to  their  essential  and  ultimate  goal.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  the  succesful  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  are  the  major  prerequisites 
of  ultimate  world  conquest. 

Bver  since  foreign  Communist  Parties  lest 
their  last  vestiges  of  Independence  from 
Moscow — aomewtiere  at  the  beginnning  of 
Siaims  ascendancy  In  1928 — one  principle. 
and  one  principle  alone,  has  guided  the  poli- 
cies of  nations  and  group?  which  accepted 
Russia's  spiritual  overlordshlp.  It  is  that  the 
defense  cf  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  exact 
methods  laid  down  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  i>ole  reason  for  tbe  existence  abroad  of  a 
Communist  Party  and  of  an  individual  mem- 
ber. When  m  1939  Dimitrov,  the  former  head 
of  tbe  Comintern  and  later  Premier  cf  the 
Communist  government  of  Bulgaria,  called 
upon  all  Communists  evervwhere  to  defend 
and  support  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact,  he  said: 

"The  historical  dividing  line  between  the 
forces  of  fascism,  war.  and  capitalism  on  the 
one  band  and  the  forces  of  peace,  democracy, 
and  socialusm  on  the  other  hand  Is  In  fact 
becoming  •  •  •  not  the  formal  attitude 
toward  Soviet  power  and  socialism  In  gen- 
eral, but  the  attitude  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  been  carrying  on  a  real  fight  for 
existence  diirlng  the  last  20  years." 

AonrcACT  or  ux.m€» 

Adequacy  of  means  was  the  second  prin- 
ciple which  Soviet  leadership  was  to  assimi- 
late m  the  hard  school  of  practical  politics. 
When,  in  1919  the  Communists  effected  suc- 
ccaaful  revolutions  in  Hungary  and  Bavaria, 
the  Soviet  Government  was  not  able  to  come 
to  their  help,  while  in  1920.  when  the  Red 
army  had  been  defeated  before  Warsaw,  Rus- 
sia lay  wide  open  to  Invasion.  The  Soviets 
had  the  greatest  dilBculty  in  repelling  the 
■mall  detachments  of  western  troops  who 
fought  a  desultory  war  of  Intervention. 
When  later  Communlat  uprlaings  in  Germany 
and  China  wera  suppraaaed.  the  Soviets  wera 
po^ailaw  to  help  their  alllea.  If  tn  the  early 
f  eiiUaa  the  capitalist  nations  had  launctied 
a  ttnltad  and  detertolned  attack,  the  Soviet 
tTnlon  eould  not  have  offered  affactlva  re- 
■istanre.  The  dangers  Inherent  tn  that  weak- 
were  recognlaed,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
•Bbartod  oo  a  0gantlc  program  at  Indut- 


trUllrntion  and  reruTnaraent — the  scries  of 
the  5-yetir  plan.s.  Stalin  s  entire  foreign 
policy  could  be  summarized  by  saying  thnt. 
while  mainiauung  strict  allegiance  to  the 
ultimate  objective,  he  recognized  the  Im- 
perative need  not  only  for  a  secure  base  but 
also  lor  military  strength  equal  or  superior 
to  thai  of  the  enemies  of  communl.sm.  Sta- 
lin s  basic  doctrine  cvottes  the  anrJogy  of  the 
cross  and  the  sword.  Just  as.  according  to 
medieval  theories,  the  papacy  needed  the 
sword  of  the  emperor,  so  Communist  ideoU  gy 
must.  If  It  IS  ever  to  succeed,  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  a  powerful  country  and 
army. 

It  follows  that  the  strength  of  commu- 
nism Is  the  strength  of  Russia  through  cum- 
muniam.  based  on  a  strong  Russia,  can  (and 
does*  draw  additional  strength  from  sources 
beyond  the  Russian  borders.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  military  strength  of  Russia  does 
not  depend  on  the  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  alone  but  on  the  Russian  people 
as  a  whole.  It  follows,  too.  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  safely  antagonlae  the  innate  patriot- 
Ism  of  the  Russian  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  playing  up  to  patriotic  sentiments 
and  stimulating  the  basic  and  instinctive 
urge  to  defend  ones  own  fatherland,  tbe 
primordial  force  of  nationalism  can  be  en- 
listed m  the  service  of  the  Communist  cause. 
Patriotism  and  chauvinism  are  thus  seen  to 
be,  as  tt  were,  the  wheel  horses  of  present- 
da  v  Soviet  strategy 

The  return  of  Soviet  communism  to  a 
strong  nationalist  policy  led  many  observers 
to  believe  that  Soviet  foreign  policy  la.  tn 
this  respect,  a  continuation  cf  the  old 
czarist  policy.  So  It  Is;  Both  the  Romanov 
Czars  and  the  Communist  rulers  followed 
a  policy  of  making  Russia  militarily  power- 
ful Accordingly,  they  pursued  somewhat 
similar  Intermediate  objectives.  But  here 
the  similarity  ends.  True,  the  enemies  of 
Czarist  Russia,  beginning  with  the  authors 
oi  the  spurious  Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great,  have  Imputed  to  the  Czars  the  de- 
sign of  subjugating  Europe.  Indeed,  at 
tunes,  the  Czars  launched  Russia  upon  ven- 
tures of  truly  global  scopje.  They  attempted, 
for  example,  to  obtain  and  sometimes  ac- 
tually did  obtain  control  over  strategic  areas 
of  the  Mediterranean  Africa,  China,  and 
North  America.  During  the  last  50  years 
of  czarist  rule,  however,  their  ambitions 
were  more  or  less  limited  to  the  BaJkaxu,  the 
Turkish  Straits,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Man- 
churia. 

These  territorial  ambitions  were  largely 
nourished  by  the  desire  to  secure  an  ice- 
free  oceanic  port — a  motive  which,  measured 
by  the  standards  of  imperialism,  appears 
mrxlest.  Part  of  the  czarist  Balkan  policy 
was  motivated  by  pan-Slaviam  which  the 
Communists  also  use  as  one  of  tbe  weapons 
in  their  propaganda  arsenal — and  which,  in- 
cidentally, they  wield  far  more  expertly  and 
boldly  than  the  Czars,  although  this  tactic 
entails  the  notorious  risk  of  the  boomerang. 

Yet  whatever  their  motives,  the  Cars 
showed  moderation  In  their  loreign  policy 
and  were  always  ready  to  accept  compromise 
solutions,  such  as  the  Berlin  Conference  In 
1878  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  over 
the  Middle  East  (Persia.  Afghanistan,  and 
Tibet)  In  1907  Moreover,  when  the  Czars 
Incorporated  territory,  they  did  not  change 
the  social  organization  of  Its  Inhabitants; 
they  left  society  as  It  was  and  did  not  Intro- 
duce an  alien  and  Utopian  political  philos- 
ophy. NoTX.— The  Soviet  Government  Itself 
recognized  that  conquest  by  Soviet  troops 
may  entail  changes  In  the  social  organisation. 
For  example.  o-~  April  ;i,  1944.  Molotov  made  a 
"Statement  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Connection  With  the  Kntry  of  Red  Army 
Unlu  Into  Rumanian  Territory,"  tn  which 
wa  read:  "The  Soviet  Government  states  that 
It  la  not  pursuing  the  aim  of  acquiring  any 
part  of  Rumanian  territory,  or  of  changing 
the  existing  social  order  of  Rumania,  and 
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that  the  entry  of  Soviet  troops  Into  Rumania 
Is  dictated  excluaively  by  military  necessity 
and  by  the  continuing  resistance  of  the 
enemy  troops."  (Quoted  from  Soviet  For- 
eign Policy  During  the  Patriotic  War:  Docu- 
ments and  Materials,  vol.  II.  January  1- 
Dsccmber  31,  1944.  translated  by  Andrew 
Rothstcln,  London,  Hutchinson,  no  year.  p. 
66  )  It  may  have  been  true  that  the  entry 
of  Soviet  troops  was  dictated  by  military 
necessity  but.  once  in  Rumania,  the  be- 
havior of  the  Soviets  was  no  longer  dictated 
by  military  considerations  alone  or.  at  least, 
the  term  "military  necessity"  was  inter- 
preted very  liberally.  Molotov  himself  ad- 
mitted to  Mr  Byrnes  that  Vlshinsky  "helped 
In  the  formation  of  the  government"  and 
added  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  acted 
becavse  there  was  very  serious  danger  of 
disorder  and  civil  war"  (James  Byrnes, 
Speaking  Frankly,  New  York.  Harper,  1947. 
p.  52).  Hence  the  social  order  was  changed 
for  reasons  of  military  necessity.  In  Hun- 
gary, the  social  order  was  changed  because 
a  "conspiracy"  threatened  the  Red  Army  and 
the  new  "democratic"  regime  (see  Ferenc 
Nagy.  The  Struggle  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, New  York,  MacmlUan.  1943.  passim  and 
pp.  311  ff)  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  a  mili- 
tary neces.sity  was  created  by  declaring  war 
on  the  small  nation  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. The  spurleus  arguments  which  led  to 
this  step  are  given  In  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
During  the  Patriotic  War  (pp.  Ill  ff)  What- 
ever the  reasons  used  In  any  particular  case, 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  army  leads  always 
and  everywhere  to  a  fundamental  change  In 
social  organization.  Wherever  the  Soviet 
army  goes,  it  Installs  communism,  although 
sometimes  in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

The  Soviets  did  not  In  fact  disown  the 
Czar's  foreign  policy;  after  a  pasoing  jiericd 
In  which  they  liberated  the  people  who  had 
been  "enslaved"  by  czarlsm.  they  resumed  the 
old  annexationist  policy  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel. Today  they  covet  the  same  territorial 
prizes  which  lured  their  Imperial  predeces- 
sors But  they  have  added  a  great  deal  to 
that  policy  and  greatly  enlarged  upon  tradi- 
tional ambition.  Above  all.  they  pressed  the 
historic  drives  of  Russian  policy  Into  the  serv- 
ice of  a  far  vaster  design,  the  transforma- 
tion of  other  nation's  societies — a  purpose 
utterly  lacking  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Czars. 

iia:vrr.*Bn.rrT  or  contuct 

There  Is  another  and  very  Important  differ- 
ence between  czarist  and  Soviet  policy.  The 
Soviets  reject  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  the 
possibility  tnat  the  Communist  and  capi- 
talist societies  can  coexist  jwrmanently  In 
p?ace  They  believe.  Instead,  in  the  Inev- 
itability of  an  ultimate  conflict,  which  will 
be  the  Goetterdaemmerung  of  the  bourgeois. 
That  belief  follows  logically  from  Marxist 
dactrine  tn  general  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
class  struggle  In  particular,  and  from  the 
contingent  theory  which  argues  that  war  Is 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  revolut.on. 

It  is  true  that  Stalin  has  made  a  few 
statements  which  hold  out  some  hope  that 
he  sdmits  the  possibility  of  a  peaceftil  co- 
existence cf  capitalism  and  communism,  but 
these  statements  are  hardly  compatible  with 
the  bulk  of  Lenlnist-Stallnlst  theories.  They 
mean  that  It  is  up  to  the  capitalists  to  find 
a  m.xlus  Vivendi.  To  put  It  mildly,  Stalin  as 
a  Marxist  cannot  be  convinced  that  the 
capitalists  are  willing  to  do  this  and  he  clear- 
ly tears  that  one  day  the  capitalist  nations 
Will  no  longer  tolerate  the  further  existence 
of  a  Communist  state.  During  the  Second 
Wcr.d  W!»r.  the  Unitrd  States  Government 
made  systematic  efforts  to  dispel  that  fear, 
but  111  vuin :  as  a  good  Marxist  Stalin  may  be 
able  to  believe  In  tbe  good  uitentions  of  In- 
dividual capitalists,  but  he  will  never  believe 
that  the  capitalists  as  a  class  can  possibly 
forego  cLiss  warfare.  Regardless  of  whether 
this  IS  or  is  not  sh^er  mocnslilne  to  non- 
Cummunists,    class    warfare — both     la    one 


country  and  between  proletarian  and  bour- 
geois nations — is  to  a  Communist  the  moat 
real  of  all  political  realities. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  conflict  with 
Russia,  whether  along  class  lines  or  not.  Is 
indeed  probable  as  long  as  the  Communists 
have  not  forsaken  their  intention  of  over- 
throwing capitalism  and  democratic  govern- 
ments and  continue  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  communism  in  presently  non-Com- 
munist nations. 

The  foreign  policy  of  cziuist  governments 
was  guided  by  the  thought  that,  save  for  an 
occasional  war  with  neighboring  countries. 
Russia  and  the  ether  powers  could  coexist 
peacefully.  Soviet  foreign  policy  does  not 
deny  the  pKissibiilty  of  a  temporary  nonbel- 
ligerent coexistence  wtth  capitalist  nations, 
but  it  Is  geared  to  the  prcbablUty,  if  not 
carta' nty,  of  a  major  war  at  some  future 
time,  in  which  capitalism  will  be  destroyed. 
For  Communists,  peace  in  the  period  of 
capitalism,  and  especially  during  the  last 
phases  of  capitalism.  Is  a  dream  and  an 
illusion.  There  Is  no  peace,  only  interludps 
between  shooting  wars.  In  fact,  peace  Is 
a  tactical  maneuver  within  the  perm&nert 
and  Incessant  social  war. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  additional  fac- 
tors which  determine  Soviet  forelin  policy. 
Thece  comprise  such  considerations  as  the 
general  condition  of  Soviet  economy,  do- 
mestic levels  of  production;  the  quality  of 
the  domestic  output;  the  size  of  the  food 
supply;  the  rate  of  reconstruction  of  war- 
damaged  areas;  and  the  performance  of  key 
industries.  1.  e..  those  producing  the  rio^t 
modem  and  effective  weapons.  The  most 
Important  economic  question  is:  Hott  larg* 
.  is  the  Soviet  war  potential  in  relation  to 
the  war  potential  of  other  nations?  And 
the  answer  to  this  question,  in  turn,  bears 
upon  the  timing  of  Soviet  policy. 

DOCTXINK   AKD   OIPLOMACT 

Soviet  foreign  policy  is  motivated  by  the 
will  to  introduce  conununtsm  or,  mere  ac- 
curately, the  Soviet  system  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  This  motive  controls  the  be- 
havior of  all  Communists,  including  the 
makers  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  is  to  be  reached  step  by  step 
through  the  creation  and  exploitation  ol  tac- 
tical opportunities.  The  timing  as  well  as 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  specific  campaigns 
and  historical  periods  are  determined  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  such  as  relative 
military  and  economic  strength,  public  sup- 
port, and  personal  equations. 

What  ought  Soviet  diplomacy  and  foreign 
policy  to  be  according  to  official  doctrine? 
Fortunately  the  Soviets  have  revealed  forth- 
rlghtly  what  role  they  assign  to  diplomacy 
in  their  political  endeavors.  No  leas  a  per- 
son than  Eugene  Tarle.  foremost  Russian 
historian,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  coauthor  of  the  official  History  of 
Diplomacy,  edited  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Vladimir  Potlemklne,  former  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Commissar,  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  define  the  mission  of  Soviet  diplomacy. 
Writing  In  the  History  of  Diplomacy.  Tarl* 
pointed  out  that  Frledrtch  Engels  called  the 
attention  of  those  "who  fight  in  the  political 
arena  "  to  the  need  of  studying  military  sci- 
ence: military  science,  or  the  art  of  war.  plays 
"a  capital  role  in  the  fight  for  a  better  future 
of  humanity."  (The  Communists  have  al- 
ways despised  pacificism.)  However,  studies 
in  military  matters  are  not  enough,  says 
Tarle  It  ts  equally  Important  to  )»tudy  the 
art  of  diplomacy.  The  fighter  for  that  better 
future  of  humanity  must  know  thoroughly 
"the  tactics  and  the  ruses  employed  by  the 
adversary  on  tbe  battlefield  as  well  as  In 
diplomatic  controversies. '  Tbe  adversary  is, 
of  course,  the  bourgeoisie.  And  Tarle  goes 
on  to  descn'oe  the  tactics  of  "bourgeois  di- 
plomacy ' 

Summarizing  his  findings,  the  Russian  his- 
torian states  that  bourgeois  diplomacy  vir- 


tually always  follows  the  dictum  of  the  cele- 
tffated  Swedish  Chancelor  Oxenstiema: 
"Slmulantur  qtiae  non  sunt,  quae  sunt  vzro 
dlsalmulantur"  (Make  things  appear  dlsalm- 
llar  which  are  in  reality  similar).  Acccvd- 
Ing  to  Oxenstiema.  the  diplomat  has  two  de- 
vices at  his  disposal:  simulation  and  dlseim- 
ulatlon.  And  those  devices,  Tarl^  insists, 
still  serve  the  bourgecls  diplomat,  but  ap- 
parently not  the  Soviet  statesman. 

According  to  Tarle  the  standard  tricks  of 
bovirgeois  diplomacy  are  as  follows  (Notz.— 
The  tactics  outlined  by  Machlavelli  and  Ox- 
enstiema were,  in  fact,  officially  espotised  by 
Lenin  in  bis  Left-Wing  Communism  an  In- 
fantile Disorder:  An  Experiment  (Popular 
Talk  on  Marxian  Strategy  and  Tactics) ,  writ- 
ten In  1920.  Moscow,  Cooperative  Publishing 
Society  of  Foreign  Workers  in  the  U.  S.  S  R.. 
1935.  Lenin  stresses  that  the  Communists 
must  be  masters  of  all  methods  of  warfare 
and  politics  (p.  95)  and  flexibility  (p.  101). 
The  bock  was  written  in  order  to  show  how 
democratic  parliaments  and  elections  can  be 
used,  or  rather  abused.  In  a  revolutionary 
manner,  in  a  Communist  manner  (p.  62) : 

"Aggression  is  hidden  behind  the  pretext 
of  defense;  aggression  can  be  camouflaged  by 
allegedly  disinterested  motives;  pacifist  prop- 
aganda Is  used  to  deceive  the  opponent  and 
to  lull  him  Into  a  feeling  of  false  security; 
treaties  of  friendship  are  concluded  in  or- 
der to  put  vigilance  to  sleep:  conflicts  are 
localiziid  to  make  possible  the  destruction 
of  countries  by  successive  aggression  (other- 
wise known  as  the  artichoke  strategy);  In- 
ternal dissensions  in  tiie  opponent's  coun- 
try are  utilized  to  facilitate  aggreaslon;  na- 
tional disputes  and  contradictory  Interests 
among  the  opponents  are  exploited;  aggrea- 
slon Ls  prepared  by  demagogic  appeals  for  a 
fight  against  imperialism;  and  the  protec- 
tion of  weak  states  is  used  aa  an  excuae  for 
their  occupation.  Other  standard  tactical 
means  are:  threats,  terror,  ilea,  and  black- 
mail (pressure).  If  TarM  were  to  be  be- 
lieved, bourgeois  diplomacy  never  uses  other 
methods." 

It  is  beside  the  point  whether  or  .not  this 
is  an  accurate  description  at  bourgeois  diplo- 
macy. It  Is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  such  prac- 
tices were  used  time  and  again  and  by  all 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, such  diplomacy  was.  on  the  whole, 
characteristic  of  nazlsm  and  fascism.  Many 
people  would  assert  that  such  diplomacy  la 
much  more  characteristic  of  Meaars.  Chlc- 
herin.  Lltvinov.  Molotov.  and  Vlshinsky.  than, 
for  example,  of  Messrs.  Rushes,  Sttmaon. 
Hull,  and  Byrnes.  Yet  Tarle  has  supplied  the 
official  Soviet  interpretation  of  the  diplomacy 
of  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  interpretation  has  lieen. 
and  in  all  likelihood  stlU  U.  the  gtilde  of 
Soviet  diplomats.  It  Is  essential  to  under- 
stand that  this  Marxist  interpretation  of 
bourgeois  diplomacy  has  been  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  a  priori  assumptions  which  can- 
not be  refuted  by  factual  rebuttal.  (Norx. — 
The  entire  line  of  thought  was  aptly  sum- 
marized by  Bakunin.  who  was  a  great  expert 
In  the  matter:  "The  Russian  peasant  would 
think  that  he  is  slipping  If  he  does  not  de- 
ceive when  he  has  a  chance  to  do  so"  (quoted 
from  Henri  Rollin.  La  Revolution  ru<3se — sea 
orlginrs — ses  resultats.  vol.  n.  Le  Parti  bol- 
cheviste,  Paris.  Delagrave.   1937.  p.   107).) 

Right  or  wrong.  It  follows  that  the  Soviets, 
acting  according  to  this  cfltclal  doctrine, 
must,  for  example,  interpret  an  American 
peace  offer  as  a  ruse  designed  to  hide  aggres- 
sive intentions  and  an  American  offer  of  eco- 
nomic agreement  to  foster  trade  relations  aa 
an  attempt  at  economic  exploitation. 

As  a  general  rule,  while  Americans  wish 
their  words  to  be  understood  according  to 
their  dictionary  meaning  and  Inalst,  for  In- 
stance, that  peace  means  peace,  protest 
means  protest,  and  friendship  means  friend- 
shin,  tbe  Soviets  will  usually  look  for  a  bid- 
den meaning  which  they  often  find  in  the 
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of    \h*   dictlocarr    uw^nSnjr     "ntta 
di»rTTr<ar.or    -.r.    -ri—ntlw — wh»cb.    lnf»d»n- 

t*;:T.  ',.-:.:•: w%  «r  m  ttm  HuTl&n  dtstlncttoa 
t*^-*(^~.  •'-<  ^  -.*;Tir  mf*r.ir.f  and  the  lUb- 
jKU^i.j  ^,»>H^;:^<1  n:.#-*r.'.nt:  of  rt^ent*  urd  th« 
rote  oC  ta^ltWNat'— 15  on«  of  the  m»>i^r 
oC  th»  eooUnuovis  S-tTt«t  dts:ru5t 
hm  MarUrt  ao  Tnxs-.y  Americans  It 
vliy  tte  BOHlAHs  abstjun  from 
tor  cakMlit.  in  IntemAtion^ 
which,  kccordir.^  to 
taMXVttM  prc*t)er;tT. 
•ecantinf  to  8cm«t  *.-c:rlne, 
of  Aacrtcan  "imperlaJ- 

R  •teDMtoM  ttftt  the  Rumans  m\3t  srrtc 
to  piMttat  •  il|iliwiMi  J  wmcd  to  counter 
th«««  s!l^cpd  bouig»uU  tacttas.  Xa  point  of 
fftc:  i;  :h^y  rraDr  bellevt  that  ther  have  to 
coc**r.d  t:  «i;  t:ir*s  w.:h  dip'.cmacT  &«  de- 
•CTibed  iTT  T*rlf .  the  Son^u  do  net  have  any 
Oliver  ciscK-*  but  to  tac  alinlUr  diplomatic 
tactics  rtherrise  thev  ccuJd  harder  surnre 
In  TiJe  strucsle  for  pcwrr  I:  'j  no  cause  for 
•oodentier.:  tha:  Cxenstlemas  formula  de- 
scribes Soiiet  dlpJomacT  far  more  accu- 
rately than  the  diplomacy  of  the  democratic 
Battens. 

DlplomacT  is  a  ma.«or  offensive  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  w<cr'.d  revolution.  The  Scvieta 
are  Innately  incapable  of  ustng  diplcmatic 
tactics  different  from  those  described  by 
MachUrelll.  Oxenstiema,  and  Tarl^.  unless 
they  give  up  their  objective  of  world  com- 
munism— which  wculd  be  tantamount  to 
glTtr.g  up  themselres. 

American  diplomacy  might  have  been  more 
effective  if  the  clSctal  Scviet  doctrine  had 
been  taken  into  account.  There  are  numer- 
ous Indicauons  that  this  dextrine  was  un- 
known to  the  .American  Secretaries  of  State 
who  negotiated  with  the  Soviets  and  who 
\ised  diplomacy  as  a  mearj  of  settling  dis- 
putes and  adjusting  Interests  by  compromise. 
apparently  without  suspecting  that,  for  the 
Soviets,  diplomacy  replaces  and  supports 
rrroluilonary  attuck  and  war. 


HW-AiiJ-MMtk  DiMMC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACircsrrTB 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVSS 

Mondat.  July  17,  J95C 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxK'nd  rrv  remarlt5.  I  want  to 
Include  here  a  statement  made  by  me  to- 
day to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropna- 
tions  tor  Agriculture  with  reference  to 
the  request  for  funds  with  which  to  start 
the  building  of  the  laboratory  at  **ru- 
dence  Inland  R  I .  in  connection  with 
the  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  That  state- 
ment is  a.«  follows: 

I  urge  that  your  committe*  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate funds  fc^  the  erection  of  a  labora- 
v^ry  m  connection  wr.ij  the  hoof -and -mouth 
disease  at  Prudence  Islar.d    R.  1 

I  wouid  like  to  tuwnit  tre  latest  Informa- 
tion I  have  u  to  the  ir...k  irdustry  In  lUssa- 
chusetu  and  t*-,«  n.r'.:.t^t.  in  1M9  there 
were  lUl.WXt  muk  c-'^-»»  m  llassachusetts 
The.-e  we.-e  3  IM.OOO  milk  ccw»  ir.  the  North 
AUanilc  States.  L  «,  Mmiat.  Mew  Hiunpi^ire. 
Vermont.  MmirliiMMla.  Bhode  l.iaxid  Con- 
Becttcut.  New  Tia^k.  >».»  Jf-rvrr  and  Pt-rui- 
•ylranla.  The  cowi  m  Minkaj  husetts  as  oT 
JantMTT  1.  1»S0.  were  eatned  a:  931.342  000 
and  rreS  056  000  In  the  North  Atiaatu:  States. 
Thm  •verase  milk,  produc  jb  bv  eow  m  the 


NiTth  Atlantic  States  In  1M9  was  well  orer 

the  United  States  aver»4:e  and.  In  fact,  was 
exv-eeded  only  by  the  average  production  In 
Wisconsin.  Wa.<shlngton.  and  California. 

The  cash  farm  income  from  milk  In  1949 
In  Massachusetts  was  144  719.000  The  cash 
Incv^me  from  milk  In  the  North  Atl.intlc 
St.-»tes  was  »875.388.000. 

Among  these  herds  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  breeding  herds  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  sur"  you  will  understand  the  con- 
cern of  all  those  engaged  In  this  Industry 
as  to  the  posaibUity  of  any  unintended  In- 
troduction of  this  disease  Into  the  Northeast. 
While  it  Is  recognized  that  the  Department 
pvroposes  to  take  all  possible  precautions,  ob- 
viously, there  can  be  no  gu.-u-antee  that  some 
unfcwtunate  accident  would  bring  about  this 
restilt. 

I  recognize  that  any  location  In  the  {wox- 
Imity  of  other  areas  of  the  country  would 
create  similar  concern  in  those  areas.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  better 
Judgment  to  cooperate  with  the  work  in 
existing  laboratories  in  other  countries 
rather  than  to  take  any  chances  of  Intro- 
ducing this  disease  Into  this  country. 

May  I  include  in  the  record  a  telegram  I 
have  received  from  Carleton  I.  Pickett,  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, expressing  their  position  with  refer- 
ence to  this  proposed  appropriation.  The 
telegram  read? :  "Urge  you  oppose  any  appro- 
priation for  lab  Prudence  Island." 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  this 
Is  a  matter  of  very  real  importance  to 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  but  it  also 
could  be  of  great  importance  to  many 
other  areas,  and  pas-sibly  to  all  of  the 
contiiienul  area  of  this  country.  There 
have  been  nme  outbreaks  of  hoof  and 
mouth  di-sease  of  record.  One  such  out- 
break occurring  first  near  Niles.  Mich.,  in 
October  1914.  illustrates  the  point.  Be- 
fore it  was  brought  under  control  in  May 
1916  it  had  .<:pread  into  22  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  affecting  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland. 
Vu-ginia,  West  Virgiiua.  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana.  Kentucky.  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Montana,  and 
Washington.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this 
spread  v  as  westerly  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  eas\erly  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  All 
the  States  which  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  be  affected  in  that  outbreak  could 
well  be  affected  li  by  any  misfortune  the 
.safety  precautions  failed  and  the  infec- 
tion should  start  in  some  area  near 
Prudence  Island,  R.  I. 

With  this  in  mind,  although  I  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  specific  data 
with  reference  to  Massachusetts  and  the 
North  Atlantic  States.  I  would  like  to 
include  here  for  the  ready  use  of  the 
membership  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion listed  In  terms  of  each  State,  as 
follows: 

Total  milk  cotes  on  United  States  /arms 
dunng    1949 

(In  thousands  (000  omitted)  | 
North  Atlantic: 

Maine   .., Hf 

New  Hampshire 61 

Vermont .  261 

Majwsachusetta 121 

Rhode  Island... 30 

Connecticut no 

New  Tork 1.350 

Ntw   Jersey j.^ 

Pennsylvania ^€7 


Tofoi  milk  rovs  on  United  States  farms 
during  1949 — Continued 

North  Central; 

Ohio... 1.018 

Indiana . 717 

minoU - B44 

Michigan 958 

Wisconsin 2.  3C3 

Mlnneeota- 1.398 

Iowa 1.  113 

Missouri 920 

North  Dakota _  377 

Stouth   Dakota _  334 

Nebraska . . 480 

Kansas . . .  6^0 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware ... 85 

Maryland . 225 

Virginia 4:>5 

West  Virginia 218 

North  Carolina 858 

South  Carolina 158 

Georgia 353 

Florida 138 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 877 

Tennessee 589 

Alabama 371 

Mississippi 458 

Arkansas 400 

Louisiana , 258 

Oklahoma 690 

Texas _ 1,  155 

Western : 

Montana 117 

Idaho 197 

Wyoming 52 

Colorado 189 

New  Mexico.. 69 

Arizona 45 

Utah _.. _..  17 

Nevada 105 

Washington 307 

Oregon 223 

California 817 

Total 22.  741 

Value  of   milk  cows  and   heifers  on  farms, 
Jan.  1.  1950 

(In  thousands  of  dollars  (000  omitted)  J 

North  Atlantic: 

Maine .  30.449 

New  Hampshire 14.  COO 

Vermont 64.  720 

Massachusetts 31,242 

Rhode  Island 5.271 

Connecticut S&.  264 

New  York 327,  743 

New  Jersey 46.  170 

Pennsylvania ai4.  2OO 

North  Central: 

Ohio ._  185,  600 

Indiana 126,  672 

niinols... 189,  472 

Michigan 198.  120 

Wisconsin 820,448 

Minnesota 289.770 

Iowa 219.  852 

Missouri 148.200 

North  Dakota . 79,  990 

South   Dakota 68,  978 

Nebraska 88,  722 

Kansas 110,528 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 6.848 

Maryland 47  775 

Virginia "111  76.  041 

West  Virginia _.  82.528 

North  Carolina _  49  536    . 

S<3Uth  Carolina 21,328 

Georgia — HH  49  933 

Florida _ 18  240 

•outf.  Central: 

Kentucky. ...._ gg  gsg 

Tennessee . go  5^0 

Alabama 80,310 

Mississippi ao,  273 

Arkansas. _  51.  948 

Louisiana . .. 42,  3S8 
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Value  of  milk  covs  and  heifers  on  farms, 
Jan.  1.  1950 — Continued 


South  Central: 
Oklahoma... 
Texas 

Western: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah.. 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


92.214 
180.  144 

23.680 
41.070 
10.  640 
89,390 
10.440 

9.400 
22  040 

4.005 

57.  246 

36.240 

178.480 


Total- 4.350,938 

1949  average  milk  production  per  cote 

North  Atlantic:  Quarts 

Maine 2.521 

New  Hampshire 2.567 

Vermont 2,  698 

Massachusetts 2.902 

Rhode  Island 3,256 

Connecticut 3.  000 

New  York- 3.000 

New  Jersey 3.353 

Pennsylvania 2.  795 

North  Central; 

Ohio — _ 2,521 

Indiana 2.  344 

IlllnoU 2,  586 

Michigan _ 2.  753 

Wisconsin 3.  144 

Minnesota 2,  772 

Iowa 2.474 

Missouri.-- 2,  195 

North  Dakota ._  2.135 

South  Dakota 1,907 

Nebraska- 2.  186 

Kansas 2,  093 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 2.  4Cfl 

Maryland. 2.  581 

Virginia 2.  126 

West  Virginia 1,  9C7 

North  Carolina ..- 2.098 

South  Carolina 1,833 

Georgia 1.688 

Florida 1. 907 

South  Central: 

Kentuckv.. 1.888 

Tennessee 1,837 

Alabama _.. 1.  721 

Mississippi 1,  377 

Arkansas 1,  526 

Louisiana . 1,  209 

Oklahoma 1,698 

Texas - _ 1.  521 

Western : 

Montana 2. 270 

Idaho. 2.  740 

Wyoming . 2.  442 

Colorado.. ". 2.395 

New  Mexico 1.921 

Arizona 2.  698 

Utah.- 2.  663 

Nevada- 2.  814 

Washington 3.  051 

Oregon 2,  721 

California 3.  400 


-     United  States  average 2,437 

Cash    farm    income    from    milk   in    1949    by 
States 

(In  thousands  of  doUara  (000  omitted)  ) 

North  Atlantic: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont . - 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut-—. - — 

New  York 


New  Jersey... 

Pennsylvania. 


27.901 
17.066 
66.823 
44.718 
8.970 
42.550 

849.202 
61.  171 

358,  886 


Cash  farm  income  from  milk  in  1949  Dy 
States — Contlnue<l 


North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nilnois 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia .'.. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Western : 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total. 


181.878 

113,418 

155.063 

184.  763 

452.  968 

...       208. 720 

139,  258 

...       123. 502 

35.  050 

28.  490 

45.  481 

62.  343 

8,381 
62.114 
63.050 

22.  164 

86,948 

13.866 

33,301 

34,643 

64,781 

61.171 

28.332 

29.157 

24.612 

21.040 

54.288 

_.  117,668 

16,467 

.— 32.840 

8.435 

28  835 

9.938 

12.013 

21.588 

3.883 

74.254 

49,650 

..- _.  254,160 

X78r617 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  for  mak- 
ing available  these  facts. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ICASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REcoao.  I  include  the 
following : 

(From  the  Boston  Herald-New  Tcn-k  Times 
Dispatch  I 

Navt,     Makinis     Ubck     Women      Rxszbvxs 

Enlist — HntsHir      Hints     DaArr      Evtn- 
TCAiXT  Mat  Ha^i  To  List  An.  Women 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

Washington.  July  15. — Tne  Navy  and 
Marines  sent  out  calls  from  the  Pentagon 
today  to  their  women  rceervlsta  to  volunteer 
for  active  duty.  The  call  followed  shortly 
a  hint  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  selec- 
tive service  director,  that  draft  boards  might 
eventually  have  to  register  women. 

The  Navy  asked  for  enlisted  women  reserv- 
ists to  volunteer  for  a  period  of  12  mouths. 
The  call  emphasised  the  need  of  women  in 
all  petty  of&cer  grades.  Including  chief  petty 
crfBcers,  In  the  followtng  emergency  and  gen- 
eral rates:  teleman.  radioman,  eominimlca- 
tlcns  technician,  yeoman,  personnelman. 
machine  accountant,  stor^ceper,  dlsbtxrslng 
storekeepsr,  aerographer.  trademan,  avlatioa 


storekeeper,  hoepitalman.  and  dental  tech- 
nician. 

asKS  uicrrsD  kxtmbbi 

The  Marines  called  for  a  limited  number 
of  enlisted  women  In  and  out  of  the  Reserve 
In  all  ranks  and  a  limited  number  of  Ueu- 
tenanu  and  c^ tains  among  the  Reserve. 
No  obligated  period  of  service  was  specified. 

Hie  calls  followed  within  a  week  of  similar 
reservist  calls  for  men  In  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

General  Hershey  In  a  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast last  night  said  that  "quite  a  little  plan- 
ning" has  been  done  with  the  Idea  that  draft 
boards  might  eventually  have  to  register 
women.  He  said,  however,  this  action  would 
require  an  emergency  with  the  Nation  need- 
ing "atx>ut  all  the  people  It's  got." 

The  call  for  women  voltintaers  was  the 
high  light  of  news  from  the  Pentagon  today. 
Another  item  revealed  by  an  Army  spokes- 
man, however,  was  that  the  number  oS  cas- 
tialtles  suffered  by  the  North  Koreans  up  to 
Jtily  13  was  vastly  higher  than  those  suffered 
by  the  United  States. 

casoaltixs  UNxm  so« 

General  MacArthur  this  week,  while  com- 
menting on  what  he  termed  an  exaggeration 
of  castialty  figures  in  the  press  said  that  up 
to  Jtily  13  the  United  States  forces  had 
stiff ered  less  than  500  casualties. 

The  Army  spokesman  today  said  that  It 
was  estimated  the  North  Korean  forces  bad 
suffered,  up  to  July  13,  between  8.000  and 
8.000  casualties.  He  admitted  the  figure  con- 
tains a  margin  for  error,  but  said  it  waa 
"pretty  close  to  the  truth." 

The  spokesman  commenting  on  the  tact 
that  a  tally  of  North  Korean  tank  losses 
showed  more  tanJu  destroyed  than  the  North 
Koreans  were  originally  estimated  to  have 
had.  said  that  the  original  estimates  were 
Inaccurate. 

TUXSX    BTJNDKZD    TANKS    ST    STArT 

He  said  that  Instead  of  100  tanks,  as  re- 
ported In  possession  of  the  North  Koreans 
when  the  invasion  began,  they  had.  at  that 
time,  it  Is  now  estimated,  300  tanks.  He 
said  there  was  no  confirmation,  however, 
that  any  of  these  tanks  were  heavier  than 
35  tons. 

Reminded  by  reports  that  there  had  been 
nimaerous  news  dispatches  from  the  front 
telling  of  60-ton  tanks,  the  spokesman  said 
there  was  no  confirmation  of  the  use  of  any 
North  rorean  tank  bigger  than  the  T-34, 
which  weigiis  about  35  tons. 

The  Air  Force  today  annotmced  its  decision 
to  reinstate  volunteer  Reserve  officers  at  their 
terminal-leave  promotion  grades  but  the 
order  has  not  been  sent  out.  A  spokesman 
said  that  applications  were  still  being  re- 
ceived today  for  volunteers  at  their  last 
active  grade  level. 

The  decision  to  recognize  the  terminal- 
leave  promotion  level  broke  a  deadlock  that 
had  virtually  shut  off  applications  from 
Reserve  c^Bcers  for  voluntary  service. 


To  the  Spoib  Syttca? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

C»  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.    HUBER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Indiide  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
To  TUB  Broos  Ststsm? 

Washington  long  has  faced   a  personnel 
problem  peculiarly  goremmcntal  In  nature. 
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t2>eT    t«slieve 


>.^:.&  ;t  TouUl  ocily 

-  ecss  to  dtacbars* 

;t-f=:«I  a  poor  le- 

'  ~ .  £.   '.  „c   mm'tu  ffct 

:  c   r.-:::    i^--»   poor  )adg- 

tiie    t:„:    t>frcon»e    l»w.    liiere 
.«  :a«  icx*liy  boards. 
ABftoody  eamiti    :■*  -^ :    a   poor  wcunty 

mk  aad  Ivcd — i^    '  ._rr^  by  an  cimbj 

or  a  crank  vttt    ..^  ^r.y  TTuwililh  an 

T«*»i    kx;T  .:     _:;  -.-*:•.   «  •.     ;-^r.::5  :;.  •.::.r  -*  ^t 
ot  wxzjt  !ri*:. :   .!  •- •     :.  ►; 

ii  rj-it-i-Ai.*  ".  .'£".•  .  •. -.  i-^  -.-.•-.  r.iks 
■ban  not  be  r-  ?*.-.  .:.  G  ^-.--.-t.*:-  ^-  e 
by  gtoctel  rej-wul*:.- '-'  E^-  -.i-i*  c;..  ru.'- 
•  typieaLl  » .  :  :  r  - .  e  c-xampl«  or 
Ac-  wcea   in*T   are   Inzrit- 


UAW  Ri4s  lUetf  of  Cm»»»U 


* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  vrw  TOBK 
W  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCrrATIVES 

Wednr&day   July  12.  Ii50 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
clad  to  s**  that  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union  ha.s  taken  st^ps  to  nd 
ILseJf  of  Communist  ofliciaJs.  who  have 
pUcued  this  CIO  union  of  35,000  m*^ir.- 
bers  for  a  number  of  year?.  To  te  sure. 
the  finmglt  lo  nd  the  UAW  L*  siUl  m 
Its  preiwrinjiry  stages,  the  Communi*^t5 
■  e  rot  g:virii  up  i>c  ea^iiy.  but  definite 
and  de<jjded  progress  is  being  made 
With  the  Miuaiicn  as  it  is  m  Korea  and 
the  nved  to  take  precautionary  mea.>^ures 
In  vitaJ  md'istne*  and  industnaJ  areas  in 
thi«  country,  it  is  not  at  aJl  too  lat*  to 
Insist  that  aJl  union?  nd  themselves  of 
the  la*t  vevtiget  of  Communist  leader- 
ship and  Communist  officials. 

The  foiiowme  editorial  from  th«» 
Brooklyn  Daily  Ea«>  <jt  July  12.  1»50,  is 
qui*     apropos: 

Local  eoo,  UAW,  rKLj!/>.Hw  Tnxijio  Blow 
AT  THI  <  vMMvtfiara 
A  brlat«d  but  i4-:ui^  tl'jw  wa«  airurk 
a^aUirt  r.h«  CtymmixxxU^  In  DtHroU  thla  werk. 
l^oeai  000  ol  tb«  Vnit^a  Anujovutnim  Wurawa 
UnVvo,  CIO,  baa  *vi«d  Vo  vmipti  tMsh  ul  iia 


ss:  ur.:.-..-.  :2L-:jil$  to  al^  a  noa-Cc 

p.*<ct     T:ie  =iember^&:p  cunkbcrs  about  65.'- 

000  v'or&efv 

TMa  acOon  ct  tba  fmcral  council  of  th« 
TAW  H  ^'f  ***■■**  ta  two  vaja.  It  shova 
bcrv  far  tbm  antt-Co— muntat  drirr  in  CIO 
baa  goaa.  It  W>>wlaa  tadtcawa  bow  dlOcult 
n  ti  to  dMo4ce  Uw  ataUnlata  onot  tbey  tiavc 
•rtaMtfied  a  be«chbc«d  In  a  labor  union. 

Voeml  600.  viildi  corcra  the  employees  of 
Tbe  F^Td  R:Ter  Ruuga  plant  at  Dearborn. 
Mjcli..  has  be«n  a  ptrotal  point  of  Commu- 
niat  control  and  strategy  In  ttie  automobile 
Imluatil  tor  a  tone  time.  Carl  Stellate,  with 
tbt  tataHtng  at  Waltar  Reuther.  was  choaen 
pieaklcpt  at  the  local  In  the  last  election  and 
baa  been  readytac  bla  forcca  for  this  climat- 
ic iBOi«  for  mamm  <!■•.  On  Sunday.  July  9. 
the  anu-CanaBimlata  struck  the  commie 
msapart- 

Tbe  final  rote  ^"""^  the  dele^tes  was  7S- 
63.  Tbe  closenea  of  the  tally  tells  a  stcry  In 
ttaetf.  In  tte  face  oC  the  Korean  invasion, 
tndictmect  ot  the  11  Communists  In 
Tork.  the  Nation-wide  purg*  by  CIO  the 
anttflpated  leguiauve  restrtcttons  being 
prepavad  tat  Waahlngton  and  the  over-all  an- 
u-ComamuoiMt,  aentlment  now  prevailing 
tbrouKboot  the  Nation— in  spite  of  all  such 
atcna.  C3  delegates  repreaentmg  thousands  of 
auto  workers  could  still  stand  up  and  offer 
■trenaous  oppoaiUon  to  this  resolution.  This 
la  the  kind  of  Incident  that  inclines  level- 
headed Americans  to  seek  stronger  anti-Com- 
mumst  laws  ereryvhere. 

The  reaolution  itself  was  a  masterpiece  of 
logic  and  thcrovgh  American  sentiment.  It 
first  called  for  unanimous  support  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  his  effort  to  combat  the 
Commtmlat  aggrcaalons  of  the  North  Koreans. 
It  tban  noUd  the  fact  that  the  Presidential 
action  was  one  n^eant  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  peace  of  ciriUzed  people.  Ii  fanned 
out  Into  a  condemnatlc^i  of  the  general 
SoTlet  conduct  and  ended  up  with  the  sign- 
ing ot  the  pledge  by  each  of  the  union  ofllcers 
"as  a  means  of  implementmg  this  declara- 
tion of  poUcy." 

The  pledge  left  no  loopholes.     It  runs: 

"I  hereby  pledge  that  I  owe  allegiance  to 
the  Govcmment  of  the  United  States  and  to 
DO  other.  I  support  the  policy  of  the  CIO 
as  that  policy  may  be  determined  by  the 
majority  opinion  within  my  union. 

"I  further  state  that  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Communut  Party.  Faectst  Party,  or 
the  .«Cu  Kiux  Klan.  nor  do  I  support  the 
poUcT  and  the  program  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
lu  satelUte  nations,  nor  will  I  distribute  any 
ieafleta  or  other  form  cf  literature  for  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  such  policy  or  program." 

The  CAW  constitution  makes  the  signing 
of  this  pledge,  democratically  decided  upon 
by  the  council,  an  obligation  of  each  offlclal. 
Refusal  to  sign  can  result  in  a  trial  and 
dismisaal  from  the  union. 

The  union  may  have  no  means  to  penalize 
for  perjury  ir  a  false  statement  is  made. 
But  the  pledge.  If  strictly  enforced,  can 
stym^le  Communist  propaganda  at  the  source 
among  the  umoolau.  The  Stalinists  will  not 
take  It  'lying  down,"  but  the  UAW  is  now 
well  on  the  way  to  cleaning  up  its  termites. 


CiriliAn  Defense  Matt  Be  Expedited  and 
the  People  Mast  B«  Informed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JtasXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEin  ATIVE3 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr    CANFIEUD      Mr.  Spt'aktr,   "Our 
Uuinc  civil  dffenM:  plaiu  are  Ju^it  be- 


ginning to  move  likj  the  halt  and  the 
bl'nd." 

These  are  the  words  of  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  military  expert  of  the  New  York 
Times,  writing  in  that  newspaper  today. 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  same  news- 
paper the  following  news  article: 
FraLic    To    Br    Tclo    or    Civil    Defense — 

O  DWTEa      A>D       W.UXANDE«      PLEDGE       FuLL 
INTOBMATION      ON       ALL      pHAilS      Or      CiTT 

P::oca.\j< 

Mayor  OOwyer  and  Arthur  W.  Wallander, 
city  civilian  defense  director,  pledged  full 
information  to  the  public  yesterday  on  all 
phases  of  the  city's  civilian  defense  program. 

"It  is  our  purpose  and  our  hope  through 
the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  to  keep 
our  people  informed  of  the  measures  we  are 
tsking  to  prevent  any  future  emergencies." 
Mr.  Wallander  said.  "When  our  plans  are 
completed  all  the  people  of  cur  town — and  I 
mean  all — will  knew  exactly  what  la  being 
done  for  their  welfare. 

"Our  purpose  is  not  only  the  establishment 
of  emergency  committees  and  agencies  We 
also  want  to  serve  an  educational  and  in- 
formative purpose  so  that  every  individual 
will  be  aware  of  the  part  he  Is  expected  lo 
take  in  oossible  emergencies. 

"For  this  reason  we  feel  that  our  news- 
papers, press,  and  radio  will  continue  as 
usual  to  serve  as  a  most  imjiDrtant  arm  of 
our  progress  in  keeping  our  citizens  enlight- 
ened. It  is  only  when  people  are  kept  in 
the  dart  that  fears  creep  in. 

"Everyone  should  prepare  to  extend  every 
cooperation  to  this  program.  There  is  no 
cause  for  undue  excitement  or  fear.  But. 
though  the  emergency  may  never  occtir.  the 
plans  which  we  are  formulating  must  neces- 
sarily be  carried  through.  " 

For  the  last  year  I  have  been  urging 
more  action  on  the  Federal  and  State 
and  local  levels  on  civilian  defense.  It 
was  not  until  last  week  that  we  author- 
ized an  organisation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Discussing  the  measure  I  stated  that 
the  citizens  of  our  Capital  City,  even 
Congressmen,  did  not  know  the  ABCs  of 
civilian  defense— the  first  thing  to  do 
in  the  event  of  an  attack.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  Mayor  ODwyer.  of  New  York, 
is  going  to  let  the  people  of  New  York 
in  on  the  plans.  So  should  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
here  in  Washington,  and  so  should  the 
mayors  of  all  target  cities  and  towns. 
Meanwhile  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  having  jurisdiction  on 
the  national  level,  should  give  its  counsel 
and  advice  now. 


NEA  Seeks  a  Place  To  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or    NEW    Y   >RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Argu.s,  Friday.  July 
7,  1950: 

NEA  Seeks  a  Place  To  Stand 
In  a  climate  of   feur   and   fast-developing 
feiierul   offensive   against   academic   freedom 
acroaa  the  country,  the  National  Education 
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Asaoclatlon,  in  general  assembly  here  thla 
week,  is  seeking  a  place  to  stand  on  the 
Issue  of  solidarity,  where  local  custom  would 
fragment  its  membership  into  racial  bits. 

The  NEA  came  to  St.  Louis  knowing  that 
some  of  Its  delegates  would  be  aet  upon  in 
one  way  or  another,  because  of  their  race. 
Clearly,  the  NEA  could  not  ignore  this  affront 
as  easily  as  the  United  Tea  Drinkers  Asso- 
ciation. Educators  do  not  fully  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  highest  calling  by  merely 
saying  what  is  truth— they  must  also  refrain 
from  going  through  the  motions  of  ignorance 
and  Eupersltlons 

Out  of  this  minimum  stature  of  the  edu- 
cator grows  the  dilemma  now  facing  the 
NEA:  How  to  stand  for  knowledge  In  a  coun- 
try where  no  city  is  free  of  the  acts  of 
discrimination  backM  by  vested  Interests 
and  the  Intensely  cultivated  ignorance  of 
the  masses? 

The  NEA  brought  with  It  an  amendment 
which  would  have  placed  the  association  in 
a  position  of  no  compromise  with  bigotry. 
This  amendment  would  have  kept  the  NEA 
representative  assembly  out  of  any  city 
practicing  discrimination  In  housing,  feed- 
ing, and  seating  of  delegates. 

By  an  overwhelming  voice  rote  the  as- 
sembly backed  down  from  this  stand  when 
Dr  Andrew  D  Holt,  their  president,  calmly 
stated  the  rather  terrifying  discovery  of  an 
investigating  committee  that  no  city  in  the 
United  States  could  meet  such  a  standard. 

A  compromise  amendment  which  would 
enable  the  NEA  assembly  to  meeting  In  the 
United  States,  binds  the  site-selecting  com- 
mittee to  seek  out  cities  proving  a  maximum 
deeree  of  equality  for  all  NEA  members. 

Howev.r.  it  ic  to  the  credit  of  the  educa- 
tors and  their  leadership  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  disown  their  obligation  to  press 
for  the  realization  of  true  democracy. 

Some  delegates  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  board  of  directors  would 
preserve  the  practical  substance  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment  in  actual  practice.  This  in- 
terpretation we  are  prepared  to  accept  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  board  of  directors 
declared  their  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original  amendment. 

In  our  opinion,  the  NEA  cannot  compro- 
mise or  appear  to  connive  in  the  ageression 
of  local  bigotry  upon  its  members,  even 
should  It  be  necessary  to  hold  all  of  Its  dele- 
gate assembly  meetings  in  a  single  day. 

The  NBAs  dilemma  is  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lei;ge  to  lead  an  uncompromising  counter- 
attack upon  bigotry  and  lenorance.  In  fact, 
there  Is  but  one.  course  and  that  is  to  hold 
to  truth,  but  the  Illusion  of  the  alternative 
of  compromise,  best  serves  those  forces  en- 
gaged m  a  war  upon  knowledge  Itself. 

On  Saturday,  the  delegates  shall  vote  on 
the  compromise  amendment.  We  believe 
that  they  can  honestly  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, if  at  the  same  time  they  resolve  that 
the  compromise  Is  on  paper — not  In  their 
hearts. 
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Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  indwna 
IN  THE    ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "War  in 
Korea."  taken  from  the  Lafayette  Jour- 
nal id  Courier,  published  in  Lafayette, 
Ind..  on  July  13.  1950: 


Trs  Waa  nt  Koaca 

People  of  the  United  Statea  need  to  be  told. 
honestly  and  frankly,  of  the  dangers  which 
confront  them  In  Korea  and  arotind  the 
world. 

No  ftirther  time  dare  be  lost  in  adopting 
and  following  a  definite,  clear-cut.  and  poal- 
tlve  foreign  policy  which  will  safeguard  the 
Nation's  interests  and  thoae  of  all  free  peo- 
ples and  which  will  merit  and  Invite  the 
loyal  and  staunch  support  of  all  citizens. 

Also,  the  Government  must  dedicate  Itself 
wholly  to  the  main  task  confronting  it,  di- 
recting all  its  energies  and  resources  to  bring- 
ing about  a  quick  and  victorious  conclusion 
of  the  war  In  Korea,  for  war  It  is.  This  meana 
that  economies  must  be  effected  In  all  other 
fields  so  that  our  national  defense  may 
propmtly  reach  its  maximum  and  moat  ef- 
fective strength 

A  definite  course  needs  to  be  charted.  The 
people  need  to  be  Informed  of  the  road  the 
Nation  la  pursuing,  they  need  to  know  ita 
dangers,  they  need  asaurance  that  there  will 
be  no  diversions,  and  that  the  Government 
will  hold  steadfastly  to  this  course. 

It  is  best  for  our  people  to  know  what  dlfB- 
cultlea  are  being  faced.  Ignorance  led  at 
first  to  unrealistic  expectations.  If  develop- 
ments are  not  too  favorable  at  once,  con- 
tinued ignorance  is  bound  to  lead  to  unreal- 
istic depression.  The  American  people  can 
take  bad  news  They  oupht  to  knew  what 
the  score  is.  They  need  to  know  the  facts. 
After  learning  the  truth,  there  la  need  for 
assurance  that  romethlng  is  being  done 
about  it. 

There  has  been  confusion  because  of  con- 
tradictions and  wavering  in  high  places. 
This  needs  to  be  corrected,  at  once. 
I  Either  the  Government  doesn't  know  what 
It  is  all  about,  there  la  incompetence  or  in- 
decision, there  is  a  studied  effort  to  deceive 
the  people,  or  there  is  reluctance  to  con- 
fide in  the  public.  Whatever  It  Is.  it  must 
be  corrected  quickly.  In  such  a  critical  time 
the  Government  urgently  needs  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  and  wUl  not  bt  forthcoming  un- 
less the  people  have  confidence  that  a  proper 
policy  is  being  pursued  and  unless  they 
know  the  facts. 

A  new  Federal  budget  is  twfore  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  economize  on  national  defense  while  ex- 
panding even  doubling  and  more,  expendi- 
tures in  many  other  fields.  The  huge  wel- 
fare programs  threaten  the  very  survivai  of 
America  and  of  all  free  people  at  this  time. 
Such  a  diversion  u  nothing  less  than  crim- 
inal It  is  imiperative  that  the  situation  be 
reversed.  All  civilian  and  nonwar  expendi- 
tures must  be  drastically  curtailed,  so  that 
the  Armed  Forces  may  have  everything  they 
need  to  stop  the  Reds. 

Only  one  thing  counts  at  the  moment. 
The  free  world  is  endangered  as  never  t>efore. 
There  needs  to  be  complete  national  dedi- 
cation to  the  job  ahead. 

The  administration  ia  to  be  supported 
wholeheartedly  in  all  proper  efforts  to  de- 
feat and  throw  back  communism.  This  dcea 
not  mean  it  should  be  free  of  all  criticism. 
Patriotic  devotion  demands  that  the  Gorem- 
ment  be  held  to  strict  account  for  Its  every 
move.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  Nation  be 
asstired  of  maxlmvun  success.  Opposition 
when  the  occasion  demands  will  promote 
rather  than  obstruct  the  war  effort. 

Since  the  Nation  la  at  war,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  may  say  to  the  contrary,  why 
not  employ  the  moet  effective  war  wea;>ona 
at  hand.  Including  the  A-bomb,  to  end  tt 
quickly? 

The  northern  Koreans  should  be  given  73 
hours'  notice  to  st<^  fighting  and  withdraw 
within  their  own  twrdera.  If  they  do  not 
comply,  dropping  a  few  atomic  bombs  upon 
their  land  will  hare  the  dealred  result.  The 
war  can  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 


to  thla  manner,  taring  American  Urea  and 
prerentlng  untold  other  casualties.  Inci- 
dentally, notice  will  be  serred  upon  Russia 
In  this  manner  that  free  peoples  mean  biui- 
neas.  Also,  diatn^anizatlon  at  American  eco- 
nomic life  wiu  be  halted  in  the  ijroceas  and 
real  world  peace  will  be  brought  tnuneasur- 
ably  nearer. 

United  States  leadership  to  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  la  the  greatest  present  deter- 
rent, perhaps  the  only  one.  against  the  out- 
break of  another  world  war.  Use  of  aereral 
A-bombs  now  should  prove  an  effective  and 
lasting  discouragement  to  new  Red  acgres- 
sions  everywhere  and  stop  the  present  on* 
now.    Why  wait  longer? 


Adioa  in  Korea  luwoUtt  tbe  Fatarc  of 
Asia't  MjnioBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIIflfKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  19i0 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  life 
magazine.  How  many  innocent  young 
Americans  would  not  need  to  be  suffer- 
ing and  dying  in  Elorea  if  the  plain  hard 
truths  in  this  editorial  had  been  seen  and 
acted  upon  by  our  Government  long  ago. 
They  were  as  plain  in  1SK5  as  they  are 
now.  President  Roosevelt  understood 
them  and  instructed  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley accordingly.  The  instructions  were 
reversed  by  the  anti-Chiang  State  De- 
partment clique,  after  Roosevelt's  death, 
and  the  situation  has  grown  steadily 
worse,  ever  since.  We  need  a  complete* 
not  a  partial  about-face: 

Acnoif  iw  KoB£A  Involves  thi  Fuiubs  <^ 
Asu's  Millions 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  this  {tag* 
about  American  policy  and  lack  erf  policy 
and  failure  ot  policy  m  Asia.  Much  of  It 
boiis  down  to  the  following: 

Someday,  a  President  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  take  a  fighting  stand  against 
commvinlsm  somewhere  west  of  California. 
It  wUl  be  better  to  do  it  today  than  tomor- 
row. It  would  have  been  better  to  do  It 
yesterday  than  today.  And  a  lot  better  day 
before  yesterday. 

On  June  27.  President  Harry  Truman,  to 
line  with  United  Slates'  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,  sent  the  world's  mightiest 
navy  and  the  world's  most  modem  air  force 
Into  action  against  communism  to  Asia. 
And  the  reaction  of  the  plato  man  aeema  to 
have  been  "At  last.  It  waa  the  only  thing  to 
do  • 

Both  the  President  and  the  plain  man  ars 
to  be  congratulated:  the  President  for  th« 
courage  of  decision  and  the  plato  man  for 
net  good  judgment  on  a  very  complicated 
matter. 

For  the  iasues  are  Indeed  very  complicated. 
What  is  tovolved  la  nothing  less  than  th« 
whole  vaat  question  of  how  the  people  of 
America  are  gotog  to  get  on  with  1,300.000.000 
men.  women  and  children  of  Asia  now  living 
to  a  state  of  disorder. 

Stocc  VJ-day  the  Truman  admtolstration 
haa  made  tragic  mitjk—  m  this  area.  The 
compUcationa  provided  our  Government 
with  endless  allbia.  I»ctatars  use  the  big  lie; 
democratic  governments  are  too  prons  to 
uae,  and  get  away  with,  the  big  allU. 
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As  to  the  aeeootf  point— bow  to  fet  on 
Vtth  the  uaOjBBOjaee  people  of  AsU— there 
to  the  comp^icattasi.  And. 
Vhoo^  it  ni£T  be.  ve  cone  back  to 
the  rise  erf  Chiang  Kal-shelt. 

The  rompUcataoxu  of  the  Cliina  situa- 
tloe  5  rears  affo.  frea:  as  they  wf  re.  paJe  Jnto 
tTUiCnifW.'iuLC  abaii  compared  '.o  vha:  ^e 
Caltrd  Statas  Govanmen:  has  faced  ir.  .Ksia 
max*  coaummisai  won  the  Chinese  ir.am- 
iAod.  Today,  as  Wnsiungton  seets  a  policj 
In  As:a  It  looks  about  for  pro;*  and  foot- 
boid&.  and  £.nds  that  <  outside  of  Japan  and 
the  Philippines*  the  one  point  of  atrcngth 
and  order  and  resolution  to  resist  la  in  Pbr- 
BiQsa.  the  last  stand  of  the  despised  Chiang. 
tbe  impoaibic  GMang  Histo.-y  has  no 
trocy  more  cruel  ttian  this — nor  any  lesaon 
aMirc  fruitful  for  tbe  future  If  we  mill  read 
It  artcht. 

The  :eseon  can  be  nunmarixed  (and  gen- 
eralized '    bnefJy  as  foiiows 

1.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  In  Asia  any 
foremmect  which  is  strongly  established- 
let  alone  good  by  our  tines  text- 
book stackdaros.  All  the  coantrM*  of  Asia  are 
Kotng  through  tremendous  changes — wiUi 
only  small  handfuls  of  trained  or  experi- 
enced men  Vj  guide  them. 

2.  We  can  fled  gOTernment*  which  are 
<at  ant  J -Communist.  (b»  pro- American  or 
prodeaaocratic.  (e»  aimtac  to  derelop  their 
countries  alone  democratic  line*.  With  such 
governmei.ts  «e  n:ust  wbolebeartedly  co- 
operate 

Concretely  then  and  logically  the  next 
rtep  P.-es:den:  Tr-.iman  ahcuid  tike  la  to  re- 
iTisrate  Chiang  Ka.-shek  as  our  full  ally  In 
the  general  «rrjr}«3-»nde  struggle  against  Com- 
munism Of  aiJ  tbe  world  B  leaders,  Chiang 
Kai-«hek  is  tbe  ooe  wbo  has  fought  commu- 
nism Icngeat — one  of  tbe  Jew  who  has  nef:rT 
been  taken  in  by  Conmunist  carccuflage.  He 
Is  ready  aad  aMe  to  work  cloKly  with  Ameri- 
ca  in  botb  laflMary  and  econcmic  aJairs 
His  %<jiC  is  a  democratic  China.  This  u  the 
other  kide  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  p.cture 
which,  despite  all  the  complicatioris.  was 
»*ver  loat  Kight  of  by  many  Americans — such 
as  Gen.  Dcugias  UacArthur  for  one,  and 
also  the  New  York  T:mes.  Roy  HLward  of  the 
Scnpp6-Ho»2ird  papers  hiicj  x  small  but  val- 
iant number  of  SeciVjrs  and  C-ongreaamen. 

We  have  much  w-rx  to  do  with  many 
other  Asian  nations— Kfjrea  the  PhUlppines 
Indochma.  Indooeala.  Siam,  Iktnaa.  Malaya 
and.  of  courte.  Ja|Ma.  Tbeee  aattena  are  all' 
peripheral  to  Cbtna.  They  are  ulso  nstior^s 
of  real  people  w.th  not  only  the  ordinary  hu- 
man wants  of  all  peopi*  but  also  taiuable 
and  Interesting  traiu  u:  character  and  of 
Cttitore.  *r5th  ways  or  ;;:♦■  uhicn  need  to  be 
cbanffcd  but  by  lio  m««j^  m  ,xi,r  ima^e  but 
aocordlBg  to  tbeir  oa-n  u-:p<f»iict,  a:.u  aspi- 


rationa.  The  temporary  loaa  c^  China  has 
thta  askt  advantage— that  It  forces  us  Into 
U'.terest  In  these  other  nations  at  a 
when  they  face  great  diflJculties  but 
great  opportunities  for  economic,  educa. 
tiocAl,  and  political  advance.  Otir  first  Job 
li  to  make  clear — as  was  begun  on  June  27 — 
tiut  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States 
will  protect  tbem  against  all  outside  Com- 
munist agsresaloc.  Otir  second  and  con- 
strtxtlre  job  Is  to  work  with  them  to  help 
tbem  build  up  their  political  economies 
against  the  dai^gers  of  chaos  and  overthrow 
from  within.  It  Is  a  mighty  Job — a  mighty 
tough  one,  a  mighty  Interesting  one.  In  the 
doing  of  this  job.  we  shall  gain  as  a  nation 
more  than  we  give.  We  shall  gain  In  the 
broMienlng  of  our  participation  in  the  whole 
adventure. 


SofsestioBs  for  the  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEX-\S 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  newspaper  columnists,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  others  who  claim  to  be 
close  enough  to  leel  the  pulse  of  our  Na- 
tions  Capital,  have  been  writing  and 
talklne  about  the  temper  of  Washington 
today  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Korea. 

Most  of  these  people  are  very  learned 
and  know  whereof  they  speak.  And  yet. 
to  me.  as  I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  a 
number  of  other  men  ana  women  here  in 
Congress,  the  plea  for  swift  and  decisive 
action  in  Korea  which  touches  me  most 
deeply  is  from  the  young  men  who  were 
in  th?  middle  of  the  last  war. 

These  men  do  not  like  to  play  the  game 
of  bluff  any  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us — when  our  people  and  Nation  are  the 
.ttake — and  the  critical  situation  in 
Korea  has  cau=;ed  many  of  them  to  speak 
their  minds  clearly. 

I  received  one  such  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  J  J.  Carmichall.  an  ex-GI.  who 
is  now  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin.  Tex. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Carmichall  asks  many 
of  the  same  questions  that  most  of  us 
have  been  asking  ourselves — questions 
that  need  a  prompt  and  uncompromising 
reply  from  the  appropriate  offices  here 
in  Washington. 

But.  Mr.  Carmichall  does  more  than 
a-sk  questions — he  also  offers  an  eight- 
point  program  which  he  feels  is  urgently 
needed.  I  agree  with  him.  and  am  today 
'  riting  him  saying  that  I  am  going  to  do 
all  within  my  power  to  see  that  the  eight 
points  he  .suggests  are  immediately  acted 
upon.  Like  hun,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  or  any  excu.se  for  delay. 
I  wish  all  of  you  would  take  the  time 
to  read  Mr.  Carmichairs  letter,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  Ls  a  letter  clearly  expre.ssing  the 
temper  of  our  Nation  and  people  as  a 
whole— not  just  of  Washington: 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bon     HOMCB  THOKMBXaBT, 

House  Office  Butldmg. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ut  DiAM  Sn-   In  view  of  the  present  situa. 
tton  In  the  Far  East.  I  feet  compelled  to  write 
you  my  views  on  the  subject. 


I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  ex-GI's  like 
myself  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  I  feel 
that  wh.tt  I  have  to  say  is  a  fair  consensus 
of  their  thoughts. 

Why  don't  we  quit  fooling  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  have  'the  best  equipped, 
the  best-trained  armed  force  in  the  world?" 
The  Korean  war  has  shown  clearly  that  otir 
armor  and  antitank  weapons  are  inferior  to 
the  Russian-made  weapons  of  tie  Reds.  Are 
we  going  on  In  thla  idiotic  sell-t.-oncelt  until 
it  Is  too  iate? 

The  Air  Force  has  done  a  gran.l  job  in  sup- 
porting cur  troops,  but  the  planes  have  not 
stopped  the  ground  attack  o.'  the  Reds. 
Some  so-called  experts  have  been  blaring 
forth  the  false  propaganda  that  the  ground 
armies  are  a  thing  of  the  past — strategic 
bombing  will  bring  us  victory.  The  utter 
falsity  of  this  stand  has  been  e-ased  by  the 
blood  of  our  infantry  in  Korea  and  leaves  us 
with  only  a  bitter  taste  of  detent. 

Where,  may  I  ask.  are  all  tl-e  wonderful 
new  weapons  for  our  infantry:  The  recoilless 
rifle,  the  super-bazooka,  the  £0-mUlimeier 
antitank  gun?  Are  they  still  on  the  draftl  -g 
boards? 

Is  the  administration  waiting  for  another 
war  to  break  out  before  we  mooiUze?  Isn't 
this  enough  to  wake  us  up  to  ;he  cold,  in- 
disputable fact  that  we  face  both  a 
superiority  In  numbers  and  weax)ns? 

In  all  our  history  we  have  never  faced  a 
more  formidable,  ruthless,  anc  resourceful 
enemy  than  we  face  today.  Who  knows  when 
and  where  they  will  strike  us?  Tomorrow, 
6  weeks,  a  year — the  attack  cou  d  come  any- 
time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  mobilize  all  our  resources.  Our  weakness 
has  been  demonstrated;  now  w;  must  show 
our  strength.  The  millions  of  Asia  are  watch. 
Ine.  waiting  to  see  how  weak  v  e  are.  They 
understand  one  thing,  and  that  is  military 
power.  We  must  show  them  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  Red  menace. 

I  ask  your  careful  consider;  ition  of  the 
following  points: 

1.  An  Immediate  call  for  all  reserves  and 
National  Guard. 

2.  At  least  a  partial  mobilization  of  our  war 
Industries. 

3  Immediate  "demothballir  g"  of  our 
planes  and  ships. 

4.  A  step-up  of  our  intelligei.ee  activities 
b?hmd  the  iron  curtain. 

5.  Expansion  of  the  FBI  and  ether  security 
agencies. 

6.  An  adequate  and  well-dlr  *cted  propa- 
ganda program  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

7.  A  bipartisan  preparedness  policy. 

8.  Suffl(?lent  emphasis  on  the  development 
and  production  of  tanks,  antitank  weapons, 
and  small  arms.  We  must  get  tiiese  weapons 
off  the  drafting  board  and  intc    the  field. 

I  urge  you,  sir.  in  all  sinceri  y  to  use  aU 
the  influence  and  prestige  of  your  office  to 
back  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  aggres- 
sive, not  defensive  program.  Time  grows 
shorter  daily;  our  mistakes  an'  written  In 
the  blood  of  the  "step-child"  Gfs  in  Korea. 
Is  this  valiant  delaying  action  tn  be  in  vain? 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  C  tRMICHAX.L. 


The  Texas  Tidelands  Question 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEA(iUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.WTA-nVEa 

Monday.  July  17.  19')0 

Mr    TEAGUE.     Mr    Speaker,  on  any 
question  or  problem  facuig  ui.  we  like  to 
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find  a  well- thought-out  and  tvorded 
argument  which  presents  facts  and  con- 
clusions understandable  to  all.  For  that 
reason  I  think  it  appropriate  that  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  concprning  the  tidelands 
question  and  more  specifically  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  attempted 
to  give  title  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  tidelands  off  the  shore  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  include 
the  resolution  referred  to  above  and  I 
recommend  it  for  the  careful  reading  of 
everyone : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

On  June  5,  1950.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  4-to-3  decision 
which  attempted  to  give  title  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  tidelands  off  the 
shore  of  Texas.  In  1845  the  United  States 
Government  entered  into  a  written  contract 
with  the  people  of  Texas  which  speciflcaliy 
provided  that  these  lands  would  remain  the 
property  of  Texas  after  the  Republic  of 
Texas  became  a  State.  This  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  allowed  to  stand  and  be- 
come effective  would  be  a  clear-cut  breach 
of  this  contract.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  United  States  is  looked  upon  over 
the  entire  world  as  the  example  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  which  keeps  its  obligations 
and  treaties  faithfully  and  to  the  letter.  The 
United  States  of  America  should  not  allow 
the  world  to  witness  it  breaking  a  contract, 
which  its  representatives  made  in  good 
faith,  and  has  stoxl  for  over  100  years. 

In  WTitlng  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  allow  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas  to  present  and  develop  the  multitude 
of  evidence  It  had  regarding  this  case.  In 
making  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
pletely ignored  the  historical  facts  which 
are  relative  to  this  case.  The  entire  citizen- 
ship of  Texas  is  greatly  disturbed  and  in- 
sulted by  this  action. 

The  documented  facts  of  history  stand,  re- 
gardless of  the  varied  political  interpreta- 
tions which  come  and  go  with  the  genera- 
tions of  time.  We,  the  people  of  Texas,  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  facts: 

1.  After  winning  its  Independence  from 
Mexico  on  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  in 
1836.  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  fixed  its  limits  by  a  boundary  act  of 
December  19.  1836.  as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 
river,  and  running  west  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  three  leagues  from  land,  to  the  mcuth 
of  the  Rto  Grande,  •  •  •"  Thereafter, 
in  1837,  President  Andrew  Jackson  advised 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she 
claims  Is  identified  with  her  independence. - 

2.  On  April  12.  1844,  after  formal  negotia- 
tions, a  treaty  was  signed  between  Texas  and 
the  United  States,  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  In  this  treaty  Texas  was  to 
give  up  Its  public  land  and  public  projjerty. 
The  United  States  was  to  assume  the  public 
debt  of  Texas  and  was  to  annex  Texas  as  a 
territory.  On  April  22.  1844.  President  Tyler 
sent  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  on  June  8  voted  and  defeated 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  defeat  of  this  treaty  was  the  alle- 
gation that  Texas'  lands  were  "worthleaa" 
and  would  never  amount  to  enough  to  pay 
the  Indebtednesa  of  that  Republic.  On* 
Senator  said:  "Let  Texas  keep  her  landa  and 
pay  her  own  debta  " 

3.  Accordingly,  tbe  aame  Congreaa  aub- 
mltted  a  counter  proposal  to  the  Republic 
of   Texas   for   annexation.     From   December 


10.  1844.  until  February  14.  1845,  17  drafts 
of  a  counterproposal  came  before  the 
United  States  Congress.  Some  of  these  had 
provisions  which  would  have  required  Texaa 
"to  cede  Its  minerals,  mines,  salt  lakes,  and 
springs,"  and  to  give  up  its  land  and  mineral 
rights.  None  of  these  proposals  passed. 
Finally  Representative  Milton  Brown  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  previously  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution stipulating  that  Texas  cede  her  min- 
erals, offered  again  the  general  proposals  of 
his  original  resolution,  but  omitted  the  ced- 
ing of  mineral  clauses,  which  his  earlier  reso- 
lution had  contained  and  which  had  just 
been  defeated  in  the  rejection  of  an  amend- 
ment of  Representative  Burke  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  stipulated  that  Texas  cede  lt« 
minerals  and  mines.  Brown's  revised  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  to  98. 
Thus  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
minerals  of  Texas  was  considered  and  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Its 
formation  of  the  resolution  nhlch  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  accepted  by  the  Republic  of 
Texas  as  the  basis  of  Ita  admission  to  the 
Union. 

This  House  resolution  thai:  finally  passed 
contained  two  paragraphs;  the  first  proposed 
that  Texas  should  be  admitted  to  the  IJnion 
as  a  State,  with  a  republican  'orm  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  paragraph  specified  the 
details  of  the  annexation;  namely  that  the 
constitution  of  the  new  State  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  before  January  1,  1846, 
and  that  new  States,  not  ex::eedlng  four  In 
number  In  addition  to  the  State  of  Texaa 
might  be  formed  out  of  Texas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  specific  pro\  Isions  was  that 
Texas  was  to  retain  Its  public  debt  and  was 
to  retain  title  to  all  of  the  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated lands  lying  within  the  limlta 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Nothing  was  In 
these  first  two  paragraphs  ab:ut  "equal  foot- 
ing "  with  other  States. 

The  United  States  Senate  amended  this 
resolution  and  added  a  third  j)aragraph  which 
gave  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
option  at  his  own  Judgment  and  discretion 
to  negotiate  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
Ueaty  which  would  admit  Texa*  Into  the 
Union  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing 
States  ".  instead  of  submitting  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  the  proposals  of  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  as  prepared  by  the  House. 

President  Tyler  chose  not  to  exercise  this 
option  to  negotiate  by  treaty,  and  Instead 
submitted  the  provisions  oi  only  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  Joint  resolution.  Pres- 
ident Anson  Jones  of  Texas  submitted  this 
to  the  Texas  Congress,  wh'ich  unanimously 
approved  It.  and  then  called  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  Texas  to  prepare  a  State 
constitution  and  to  ratify  the  acceptance  by 
the  Texaa  Congress.  This  convention  passed 
an  ordinance  of  acceptance  which  states, 
"We.  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  Texas,  do 
ordain  and  declare  that  wc  assent  to  and 
accept  the  pro{3c>sals,  conditions,  and  guar- 
anties contained  In  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  resolution  of  ;he  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  '  On  De<:ember  29.  1845. 
James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States, 
aigned  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  referred  to  the  offer 
by  the  United  States  and  tl:e  acceptance  of 
Texas  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond paragrapha  of  the  initial  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  1,  1845,  which  made  the  offer, 
and  declared  that  effective  upon  December 
29,  1846.  and  upon  those  terms,  Texas  was  a 
State  tn  the  Union.  Thus.  alLhough  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  wis  authorised  by 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  at  hia 
own  discretion  to  offer  Tezu.  an  opporttmity 
to  come  Into  the  Union  on  "equal  footing" 
by  treaty,  he  Instead  submitted  the  alternata 
proposal  which  outlined  speclflc  provisions 
allowing  Texas  to  retain  her  lands.  Tbe  pro- 
posal actually  submitted  to  and  accepted  and 


ratified  by  Texas  contained  no  mention  of 
the  equal  footing  Idea. 

One  of  the  specific  proposals,  conditions, 
and  guaranties  offered  by  the  United  States 
in  good  faith  and  accepted  faithfully  by  the 
people  of  Texas  was  that  Texas  was  to  retain 
the  public  domain  which  had  belonged  to 
it  while  It  was  an  Independent  Nation. 
These  lands  consisted  of  an  estimated  237,- 
9C6.000  acres  of  public  lands  which  extended 
to  three  leagues  offshore.  The  new  State  of 
Texas  retained  the  General  Land  Office,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Republic  to  ad- 
minister the  ownership  of  these  lands.  And 
for  over  100  years  Texas  has  had  possession 
of  these  lands  and  has  administered  them 
accordingly,  and  its  ownership  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  all  parties,  Including  the  United 
States  Government. 

These  are  the  facts  of  history.  It  Is  not 
the  romantic  Imagination  of  Texas,  nor  is  It 
a  wishful  dream  of  ours.  It  Is  true,  pure, 
and  clean  factual  history.  To  violate  this 
written  contract,  made  in  good  faith  by  both 
parties  and  kept  by  both  for  over  100  years. 
is  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  of  dishonor  upon 
the  whole  of  American  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  rests  upon  the  integrity,  the 
faithful  observance  of  agreements. 

Pour  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
full  nine-member  Court,  have  ignored  the 
provisions  of  the  annexation  contract  by 
which  Texas  retained  these  lands  and  min- 
erals. In  Justification  therefor,  these  four 
men.  hers  have  cited  and  reued  upon  the 
alternative  'equal  footing  '  provision  which 
was  never  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas  and  was  never  con- 
sidered, accepted,  or  agreed  upon  by  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  It  waa  contained  In  none 
of  the  proposals  to  or  negotiations  witli 
Texas  except  the  above-mentioned  alterna- 
tive and  rejected  third  paragraph.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  an  alternative  proposal  which 
was  rejected  both  by  the  United  States  and 
Texas  has  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  control  over  the  proposal  specif- 
ically submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  accepted  by  the  Congreaa 
and  people  of  Texas,  and  which  provided 
that  they  retain  all  lands  "lying  within  Its 
limits." 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  shotild 
not  be  allowed  to  stand.  As  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  said,  stilts  Involving  consti- 
tutional issues  and  treaties  should  not  be 
decided  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  full 
court.  In  no  event  should  four  members  of 
the  court,  over  the  protest  of  three  dissenters, 
be  aUowed  to  break  a  provision  of  the  solemn 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  talw  away  from  tiie 
State  2.G80.000  acres  of  land  which  has  been 
In  Its  possession  for  over  100  years.  If  the 
court  persists,  then  Congress  should  remedy 
the  injustice. 

Since  it  was  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congrese 
which  established  the  provisions  of  Texas' 
affiliation  with  the  United  States,  we.  the 
people  of  Texas,  appeal  to  you  whose  high 
privilege  It  is  to  make  the  policies  of  this 
Nation,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  great 
country  by  endorsing  the  agreements  made 
by  yotir  predecessors  over  105  years  ago. 
Today,  the  United  States  Is  the  leader  of  na- 
tions in  the  fight  to  uphold  the  iilgh  moral 
principles  of  honor,  and  good  faith  in  gov- 
ernment. Now,  whUe  its  representatives  are 
negotiating  treaties  and  agreements  with  na- 
tions all  over  the  earth,  la  no  time  for  the 
Government  of  tbe  United  States  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  that  it  will  stoop  to  the  depth  of 
regarding^  a  written  document  made  In  good 
faith  by  two  nations  as  a  "scrap  of  paper." 
The  (>eople  of  Texaa  cannot  accept  sticb  a 
conduct  of  government.  We  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Elgbty-Qrst  Congreas  toy  a  Joint 
resolution  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity 
ot  tbe  Twenty-ninth  Congress  and  support 
the  provisions  of  its  annexation  agreement 
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by  tl»e  board   of  director   oJ   tlie 
(Texas)    Chamber  of  Commerce  tlua 
Tlh  tfaj  of  July  IMO. 

JoBV  W.  Caxftntei 


UN  Cu  Work  ObIj  Wlteii  Veto  Power  m 
Cases  of  Asfrtssion  U  Absent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINXESOTA 

IS  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OFD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Edgai  Ansel  Mowrer: 

Vrro  rr  Kxxmuw  Covtld  Hatz  Stopptd  TTS 
Acnon  II*  KoaEA 

(By   Edgar  Ansel   Mowrer) 

The  United  Nations  Is  accomplishing  the 
first  great  task  cf  Its  history.  For  the  first 
time  tue  system  of  collective  security  is 
working  as  It  was  intended  to  work.  This 
ta&k  can  be<t  be  envisaged  as  that  of  a  vig- 
ilance committee  of  decent  citizens  in  a  com- 
munity Infested  by  bad  men.  Now  a  minor 
bad  man.  aided  and  abetted  by  a  tough  char- 
acter, has  broken  into  another  fellow  s  place 
and  is  trying  to  lake  it  over. 

A  citizen  named  Sam  has  taken  It  upon 
himself  to  prevent  this  outrage  Instead  of 
tackling  it  alone.  Sam.  as  a  member  of  the 
local  vigilance  committee,  has  called  upon 
the  other  members  to  help  enforce  the  law 
with  him. 

To  a  gratifying  extent,  the  other  mem- 
bers hare  consented  Seme  are  already  tak- 
ing an  active  pan  m  the  fight  and  others. 
while  not  actually  participating  in  the  shoot- 
ing,   are   expressing   approval. 

This,  roughly,  is  what  has  been  taking 
place  here  on  Long  Island  these  last  few 
days.  It  IS  a  rare  triumph  for  all  those  who 
have  Insisted  on  saying  that,  under  the  right 
circumstances,  collective  security  can  be 
made  to  work  on  a  voluntary  baisis.  They 
are  insisting — quite  correctly — that  If  the 
United  States  bad  chosen  to  protect  South 
Korea  merely  as  a  sovereign  power,  It  would 
not  have  been  approved  by  other  peoples  far 
and  wide  and.  most  important,  would  not 
have  found  the  American  people  united  al- 
most to  a  man. 

MOW-ID  CACS£  jrsnriEo 

If.  which  God  forbid,  the  Soviet  Union 
dwoees  to  make  of  the  UN  resistance  to 
armed  aggression  the  pretext  for  launching 
a  majfjf  war— world  war  ni,  the  first  atom 
war— then  at  least  the  law-abiding  countries 
will  be  fighting  on  the  best  possible  moral 
and  pclirical  grounds.  Therefore,  the  UN 
has  more  than  proved  lu  usefulness  exactly 
aa  it  IS — champions  will  say. 

And  so  far,  well  arid  good.  But  before 
W8  become  too  sure  that  everything  has 
gone  as  planned  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
Sftn  Francisco,  we  must  I'x^k  at  the  peculiar 
Circumstances  under  which  the  UN  ha« 
proved  It  can  work 

Th«  first  Ls  a  fairly  common  thing:  th« 
tntarcst  erf  the  UN  as  a  peace-keeping  body 
baa  bappeocd  to  coincide  with  that  of  a  very 
grtat  power.  tb«  L'ruteo  Biat*s.  Trouble 
OHM  in  an  area.  iii«  Pacific,  near  Ja- 


pan, a  country  under  military  occupation  by 
the  United  States.  Trouble  has  been  made 
by  a  great  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
fantastic  mlUiary  expansion  since  1939  has 
aroused  the  fear  and  hostility  of  the  entire 
non-Communist  world.  For  this  reason.  In- 
stead of  rattmg  when  the  test  came— as  the 
great  powers  ratted  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  cases  of  armed  aggression — the 
United  States  has  accepted  political  and 
legal  responsibility  and  rallied  the  other 
countries  to  common  defense.  Whether  any 
of  this  could  have  happened  had  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  one  of  its  satellites,  seized 
some  other  less  sensitive  country,  say.  Tibet 
or  Iran,  Is  at  least  open  to  question.  My 
conviction  is  Jiat  It  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

r    S.   S.  a.  BOTCOTT  STUPID 

There  Is.  however,  one  even  more  Impor- 
tant circumstance.  None  of  this  could  or 
would  have  happened  but  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  Soviet  Umon  In  mamtalnlng  its  boycott 
of  the  UN  Security  Council.  This  boycott — 
as  everyone  will  remember — came  about  In 
a  Soviet  effort  to  compiel  the  other  countries 
to  substitute  Communist  China  for  Nation- 
alist China  In  the  various  UN  bodies.  As 
such,  it  was.  thanks  to  the  help  it  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  Secretary-General.  Trygve 
Lie.  apparently  succeeding.  The  United 
States  was  not  going  to  claim  a  veto  right  to 
pre\ent  this  substitution.  Had  the  Soviet 
Union  not  tried  to  blackmail  the  interna- 
tional organization,  it  would.  In  my  Judg- 
ment before  now  have  got  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists jito  the  UN. 

Apparently,  the  prospect  of  this  success 
had  -one  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Hitler  in  the 
Kremlin  much  as  tck>  many  bloodless  vic- 
tories went  to  the  head  of  the  Nazi  Hitler 
In  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  was  too 
proud,  too  sure  of  Itself,  to  return  to  Its 
place  at  the  Security  Council  table  and  exer- 
cise Its  veto  when  the  Korean  case  came  up. 
Had  it  done  so,  it  could  have  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  North  Korean  attack 
(which  It  had  obviously  prepared  and  pro- 
voked*. It  could  have  vetoed  all  action  by 
the  US  Security  Council. 

LONE    ACTIOM    DANCEBOCS 

In  that  case  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  pct  alone,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult.  Or  it 
might  have  acted  under  article  51  of  the 
UN  Charter,  which  permits  action  in  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense.  (This  would 
have  convinced  certain  countries  that  the 
present  trouble  is  purely  a  U.  S.  A  -U.  S.  S  R. 
duel  t  Or  u  would  have  had  to  desist  from 
action  and  let  the  Soviet-backed  North  Korea 
take  over  the  UN-protected  South  Korea. 
This  in  turn  would  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  assault  upon  Formosa  and  pos- 
sibly by  another  upon  Titos  Yugoslavia.  A 
UN  that  had  failed  to  protect  Korea  could 
hardly  have  protected  either  of  these.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  triumphed. 

What  prevented  that  triumph  by  the  Soviet 
and  enabled  the  UN  to  work  was.  I  repeat, 
the  Soviet  decision  to  stay  away  from  the 
Security  Council  table  and  thereby  forfeit 
the  possibility  of  vetoing  a  Security  Council 
decision. 

in  short,  what  the  Korea  case  has  shown 
to  date  is  rot  that  the  UN  can  normally  work 
as  It  IS  but  that  It  can  work  only  In  the  ab- 
sence of  ih)  present  aggressor  power,  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  closer  to  what  Herbert 
Hoover  has  been  saying  than  the  arguments 
of  UN  champions. 

in  my  Judgment,  the  experience  of  the 
last  10  days  has  shown  that  the  UN  can  work 
only  when  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
veto  right  Is  absent. 

To  abolish  It  altogether  will,  however,  re- 
quire the  transformation  of  the  present  UN 
Ir.to  another  and  far  different  type  of  body, 
one  with  power  In  aU  cases  to  enforce  lU 
decuiono. 


United  States  Korea  Blund«T  Exposes 
Top  Sbelf 


EXTENSION  OF  REV  ARK3 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  M.\SSACHt;S£TIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES1.NTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  17,  1)50 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  bj*  Bill  Cunni  i^ham.  spe- 
cial writer  for  the  Boston  Herald,  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  on  July  16.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  valuable  con  ribution  to- 
ward keeping  the  record  stiaight  in  re- 
spect to  our  present  diflBcult  es  in  Korea. 
The  article  follows; 

United  States  Korea  Blunder  Exposes  Tor 
Shelt 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  members 
of  his  indlstingulshed  Cabinet,  and  all  the 
conglomerate  collection  of  his  appointees, 
advisers,  interpreters,  planners,  mixers, 
muddlers,  and  political  hltcl- -hikers,  have 
massive  reason  at  the  moment  to  be  glad 
this  U  the  United  States  of  Anierlca.  Under 
any  other  form  of  government  their  admin- 
istration already  would  have  fallen  through 
the  astounding  revelations  of  lack  of  pre- 
paredness, lack  of  Informatlc  n.  wrongness 
of  over-all  planning,  lack  of  coherent  policy, 
lack  of  supplies,  statesmansh  p,  and  prac- 
tically everything  else.  Includl  ig  any  visible 
way  out.  stripped  naked  by  tie  skirmish  in 
Korea.  In  fact,  in  some  countries,  they  d 
be  fleeing  across  borders. 

This  time,  let's  keep  the  record  straight. 
The  decision  to  strike  back  in  Korea,  an 
admirable  and  diplomatically  well  executed 
maneuver,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
revelations  of  utter  Inefflcieut  y  that  strik- 
ing back  brought  resounding  heers  for  our 
Chief  Executive,  and  his  thrilling  decision 
must  not  be  allowed  to  drow:i  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  in  the  bogs  of  Plorea  and  the 
sobs  of  the  mothers  whose  next  generation 
of  sons  may  be  in  uniform  sen  n. 

The  President  of  the  Unite  1  States  who 
gave  the  courageous  command  and  Harry  S. 
Truman  who  heads  a  governm^nt-by-crony- 
and-politlcal-payoff  and  who  had  had  5 
years  to  prepare  for  such  a  wssible  com- 
mand, are  not  the  same  perse  ns. 

The  former  was  right,  but  th»  latter's  now 
revealed  as  ha\lng  been  so  w  ong  that  his 
decision  must  cost  us  lives  from  our  seed, 
which  we  can't  afford,  and  at  east  a  billion 
extra  tax  dollars  which  we  cnnt  afford, 
either.  It's  already  lost  us  f£ce  with,  and' 
has  revealed  our  unbelievable  weakness  to. 
the  entire  world  as  well,  and  hat  could  be 
fatal. 

If  a  state  of  emergency  Is  now  declared, 
the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  ordered 
Into  the  field,  industries  orderej  to  mobilize, 
war  restrictions  clamped  on.  our  economy 
may  be  wrecked,  and  this  doesn't  even  take 
Into  consideration  that  there  night  be  gen- 
eral war.  In  fact,  every  Ile^.■  day  makes 
war  With  Russia  less  likely.  Why  should 
Russia  bother?  We're  bleedl  ig  freely  al- 
ready. What  should  have  teen  a  slight 
scratch  U  now  an  open  vein  because  the 
Truman  protectors  of  our  lives  and  the  west- 
ern world's  future  failed  utterl-  to  see.  prop- 
erly to  appraise,  and  to  stard  completely 
ready  for  trouble  anywhere. 

We've  spent  $70,000,000,000-  that's  70  bil- 
lion dollars— in  the  past  5  yeari  on  what  was 
called  national  defense.  Whsre's  the  na- 
tional defense? 
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DIRECT   CHAILENCE 

From  the  almost  endless  and  completely 
unfathomable  Pearl  Harbor  investigation,  we 
evolved  the  plan  for  the  unification  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  created  a  new  Cabinet 
member,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  was 
to  Insure  quick  action  and  everlasting  se- 
curity against  surprise. 

Comes  a  baby  war  on  the  far  side  of  the 
globe,  with  a  direct  challenge  to  us,  and 
we  are  not  only  taken  completely  by  surprise 
but  we  also  can  answer  only  by  sacrificing 
insufficiently  armed  kids  In  a  semi-Bataan, 
and  can  generate  no  quick  action  at  all. 

We've  taken  at  face  value  the  new  and 
swashbuckling  Secretary  of  Defense  because 
he'd  sat  In  the  Secretary  of  War's  office 
through  two  or  three  administrations,  tak- 
ing time  out  only  to  amass  a  private  fortune 
through  investments  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  official  connection. 

It's  no  secret  that  he'd  yearned  for  years 
to  be  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  question 
was  why  he  hung  on  through  so  many 
rebuffs. 

He  became  precious  to  Mr.  Truman  Just 
before  the  last  campaign  when  even  the 
Democrats  thought  Dewey  couldn't  lose  and 
left  their  candidate  to  hustle  on  his  own. 
In  this  dire  emergency  or  glowing  oppor- 
tunity, depending  upon  the  point  of  view, 
a  few  scattered  opportunists,  our  Hon. 
Maurice  J.  Tobin  being  one,  rowed  out  and 
boarded  the  leaking  craft  from  which  the 
rats  had  fled. 

Among  these  was  the  perennial  bridesmaid 
of  the  war  secretariat.  Louis  A.  Johnson.  He 
became  the  most  beloved  because  he  raised 
a  million  dollars  and  that  put  Candidate 
Truman  on  the  road  with  a  private  oratorical 
train.  He  was  the  big  man  and  he  got  the 
big  reward. 

Secretary  of  War  wasn't  big  enough  for 
him  then.  Mr.  Forrestal  was  ousted  to 
make  room  for  him.  Mr.  Forrestal  subse- 
quently committed  suicide.  Possibly  It's 
Just  now  becoming  apparent  why. 

This  looked  all  right  at  the  time,  i>olitics 
being  politics.  Mr.  Johnson  certainly  had 
had  experience  at  the  top  In  peace  and 
through  war.  He  was  considered  honest  and 
able.  He  still  looked  all  right  through  the 
big  unification  fight,  and  even  through  the 
big  tussle  with  the  Navy. 

TTie  man  had  to  make  decisions  and  it  had 
to  be  assumed  that,  supplied  with  all  the 
facts  and  theories  extant,  he  knew  more 
than  any  other  American  concerning  wars 
of  any  future  and  what  they  probably  would 
need.  That  was  his  Job  and  all  the  Nation 
had  in  the  way  of  information  was  available 
to  him. 

The  unification  row  over,  cutting  back  the 
Navy  was  noisy  and  bitter — so  noisy  and 
bitter.  In  fact,  that  it's  doubtful  the  be- 
wildered public  ever  fully  understood  what 
It  really  was  about.  It  was  primarily  a 
battle  of  naval  aviation  officers  against  the 
newly  separated  Army  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  fliers  wanted  Navy  aviation  to 
remain  huge,  as  it  had  suddenly  become  dur- 
Ini;  the  recent  war.  They  fought  against  a 
cut-back. 

They  demanded  a  role  for  it  In  strategic, 
which  means  long-rance.  land-based  bomb- 
ing. They  may  have  lieen  sincere  In  their 
strategic  reasoning,  but  there  were  persoi;al 
angles.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  flying  pay 
and  faster  promotions.  Admirals  in  Navy 
aviation  were  at  least  a  half-dozen  Annapolis 
classes  younger  than  sea  level  admirals  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

WHERE   MONET  FOR  WAR  WENT 

The  eventual  decision  was  that  the  Navy 
had  no  proper  place  In  strategic  bombing, 
that  the  Air  Force,  as  such,  could  handle 
that  responsibility.  The  decision  was  to 
build  a  mighty  Air  Force  and  sacrifice  all 
e'se    to   It.     With   the   atom   bomb,   guided 


missiles,  and  general  push-button  warfare, 
the  next  conflict,  If  any,  promised  to  be  a 
Buck  Rogers  war.  It  wou.d  be  a  quick, 
smashing  knock-out  of  rocl:et«.  Jet  planes, 
atomic  war  heads. 

That  was  the  decision.  Tiat's  apparently 
where  our  $70,000,000,000  v.-ent.  and  then 
came  Korea.  It  might  not  look  so  bad  If  Mr. 
Johnson  hadn't  started  bcasilng.  Last  April 
the  Defense  Secretary  said  In  a  roaring 
speech.  "We  are  now  getting  equipment  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  nation."  Again 
he  assured  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  world 
that  we  "can  lick  hell  out  of  Russia."  He 
backed  that  up  by  saying.  "Joe  Stalin  knows 
that  if  he  starts  something  at  4  a.  m.  the 
fighting  power  of  the  United  States  will  be 
on  the  Job  at  5  a.  m." 

Joe  Stalin  started  something  at  4  a  m.  Just 
exactly  1  month  ago  today.  To  date  "the 
fighting  power  of  the  United  States  "  has  yet 
to  arrive  and  our  "equipment  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation"  hrs  proved  Inferior 
to  that  of  even  the  North  Koreans,  wherever 
they  got  it. 

This  doesn't  take  Into  cansideration  the 
complete  failure  of  our  5X)-man  military 
commission  to  form  anything  even  faintly 
resembling  an  army  from  the  96.000  south- 
ern Koreans  they  were  supp<«ed  to  have  been 
training.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
$10,300,000  voted  by  Congress  a  year  ago  to 
arm  the  southern  Koreans — only  $200  of 
which  ever  reached  the  new  shattered  and 
scattered  forces. 

It  disregards  the  fact  that  the  Thursday 
before  the  Sunday  Invasion.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  told  In  Tokyo  by  the  United 
States  general  who'd  been  in  command  in 
Korea  that  an  overt  act  vias  very  unlikely. 
It  likewise  forgets  the  fact  that  the  colonel 
left  in  charge  when  the  gensral  started  hom.e 
said.  "Our  intelligence  is  io  good  we  know 
what  the  North  Koreans  ar.j  planning  before 
they  know  It  themselves." 

Against  all  of  this,  read  if  your  heart  can 
take  It,  the  correspondei.ts'  stories  from 
Korea,  containing  direct  quotes  from  our 
green,  untrained  kids,  wl  o're  outmanned. 
outgunned,  and  have  beer  completely  out- 
fought. Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  such  stories  cmcernlng  Ameri- 
can soldiers  been  permitted  to  reach  print. 
Possibly  never  before  In  tie  history  of  the 
United  States  have  such  stcrles  been  true. 

On  July  8,  United  Press  reporter,  Robert  C. 
Miller,  sent  from  the  front:  "The  panic  was 
on.  Artillery  (ours)  puUec.  out  without  fir- 
ing a  shot.  Jeeps  raced  to  '  he  rear  with  men 
who  had  only  one  ambition  In  life — to  put  as 
many  miles  between  them  and  North  Koreans 
as  possible.  They  fled  w:th  fear  In  their 
eyes  and  panic  In  their  belles." 

A  week  later,  his  them?  was  the  same. 
Beaten  United  States  tro-jps  came  to  the 
correspondents,  he  said,  anl  begged  them  to 
"write  the  truth  about  this  jperation  •  •  • 
why  troops  were  committed  to  the  field  with- 
out sup]X)rt,  why  no  reinforcements  have  ar- 
rived,  how  long  things  will  continue  this 
way?" 

Another  correspondent.  Prank  Hclman,  a 
combat  sergeant  In  Worl  1  War  II,  wrote, 
"Lifeless  hands  had  dropped  their  rifles 
where  they  stood  because  somebody  had 
sent  them  Into  battle  un  K^ulpjied  to  fight 
a  modern  war." 

The  most  shocking  dlspt  tch  of  all  quoted 
a  survivor  of  that  "Lost  Bj.ttallon"  that  fin- 
ally found  a  way  out:  "We  simply  ran.  we 
left  our  guns,  our  wounded,  and  everything 
else  where  It  was. 

WOUNDED  CIS  AB^kNDONZD 

"Some  Of  my  best  frl-rnds  were  killed. 
Some  more  of  them  were  wounded,  but  It 
was  either  them  or  us.  We  Just  left  them 
there  and  got  out  the  best  we  could."  Imag- 
ine American  coldiera  abandoning  tbeir 
wounded. 


There  has  been  much  conjecture  among 
experienced  correfpondents  In  this  country 
over  why  such  stories  are  being  written  and 
especially  over  why  they  are  being  permitted 
to  come  through.  It's  taken  for  granted  they 
are  being  passed  by  General  MacArthur's 
censorship. 

This,  assumes  the  general.  Is  exercising 
censorship.  That  may  not  be  bo,  since  this 
Is  technically  a  United  Nations,  not  a  United 
States,  operation.  We  are  not  officially  at 
war.  and  possibly  wartime  censorship  cannot 
be  invoked.  Still,  the  general  has  always 
been  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces, 
ard  he  Is  now  officially  In  command  of  all 
combined  forces. 

Those  who  know  the  general  say  he'd  find 
ways,  censorship  or  no  censorship,  to  stop 
stories  he  didn't  want  the  American  public 
to  see.  The  theorizing,  therefore.  Is  that 
he  wants  these  stories  to  come  through,  that 
they're  his  silent  Indictment  of  the  terrible 
and  inexcusable  bungling  that  has  resulted  in 
what  amounts  to  the  murder  of  Americans, 
their  panic  and  unashamed  flight. 

His  official  communique  are  In  the  usual 
technical  terms.  "•  •  •  orderly  with- 
drawals," 'retired  to  prepared  positions."  etc., 
but  he  lets  the  correspondents  send  the  true 
picture  of  helplessness,  terror,  and  self-sav- 
ing running  for  the  rear  as  a  shameful  Indict- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  to  what  can  be  done,  probably  nothing 
can,  unless  somebody  wants  to  try  to  im- 
peach the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He's  secure  in  his  office  until  the  next  elec- 
tion and  these  are  his  appointees.  He's  no- 
toriously loyal  to  his  friends  under  fire.  John- 
son, obviously  ought  to  be  fired  as  an  in- 
competent, and  our  entire  Department  of 
Defense  carefully  Investigated  for  other  pos- 
sible failures. 

Everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  supposed  preparation  of  southern  Korea 
should  be  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
service,  and  It  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea  at 
this  time  to  reexamine  General  MacArthur. 
This  would  have  to  be  done  respectfully  and 
tenderly,  for  he  has  been  magnificent. 

Still  the  man  Is  over  70  years  of  age,  and 
he's  been  supreme  so  long  that  It  may  be  b* 
now  Is  too  completely  egocentric. 

The  planning  back  here  for  what's  now 
been  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  real 
facsimile  of  war  has  to  be  done  in  the  Penta- 
gon Building.  The  Pentagon  has  been  forced 
to  depend  for  Its  real  Information  upon  tel- 
etype conversations  with  the  general,  and 
these  have  been  admittedly  so  terse  and  so 
Imperious  that  our  headquarters  have  been 
able  to  get  no  clear  picture.  That's  why 
Generals  Collins  and  Vandenberg  had  to  fiy 
out  to  see  for  themselves.  It's  very  probable 
General  MacArthur  will  resent  their  visit. 
We've  no  time  now  for  any  of  that. 

In  terms  of  great  battles  and  major  casual- 
ties, there  really  Isn't  much  war  out  there 
yet.  We've  simply  sacrificed  pitifully  green 
and  badly  underarmed  troops  In  an  attempt 
to  delay  the  enemy  imtll  the  men  can  get 
there.  If  they  can  hold  until  the  men  do 
get  there,  they'U  be  relieved  and  flown  out. 
If  they  can't  they'll  perish,  rnd  our  lorces 
will  then  start  storming  the  beachheads. 

By  that  time,  the  headlines  will  turn 
heroic;  our  bombings,  blastings,  and  ad- 
vances will  have  the  eagle  proudly  scream- 
ing again.  President  Truman  will  pick  up 
the  fallen  mantle  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  any  bald  truth,  such  as  these  lines, 
will  promptly  be  denounced  and  for- 
shamed  as  treacherous  wedge-driving,  tend- 
ing to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

NOW    IS    THS    TUU    TO    GIT    rr    OK    THZ    KXCOKO 

That's  why  I  am  getting  it  on  record  now, 
while  the  great  leader  to  come,  possibly  the 
horse  that  mustn't  be  changed  In  mid- 
stream, is  still  ]uxt  a  political  accident  with  • 
lot  of  second-rate  help.  Before  the  cheering 
starts  and  before  the  rapid  chapter  of  new 
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hUtory  bury  lb*  rmbwrMilag  tocU  futrr 
th^n  they  CAa  be  reaMMfetnC  IM  it  be 
placed  dear: J  on  the  rMurtf  that  tiMTt't  been 

diMitrotu  hADfiims.  worse  evtn  tbAn  Pearl 
Harbor,  because  ve  bad  bad  Pearl  Harbor  and 
»-ere  asBUined  to  bave  learned. 

I  d.~  th:t  DOW  becauj*  I  remember  bow  It 
%%»  net  too  far  tmA  when  the  gbut'.r  mis- 
ooatiy  UMAcitBClM.  and  deliberate 
It  tta*  last  Coounacdrr 
te  Ch:ef  and  his  aatdlltca  could  not  be 
itiooed  tn  anytblng  approzlmaung  plain 
vubcut  the  instant  cliarge  of  dla- 
kryaltT  and  dlrtalon.  This  even  carried  Into 
Xii-  &;ld  cf  political  campaigning  and  «as 
there  even  carried  to  the  extreme  of  de- 
manding aUence  ccnceming  tbe  cx.ndidate'a 
health 

la  the  July  Issue  of  Cosmopolitan  maza- 
rine. Gecr^e  E  Allen,  the  White  Hoi:se  in- 
sider, inadvertently  admits  the  Democratic 
Party  chieftain*  of  1944  knew  President 
Eposevelt  was  a  dying  mar..  The  Allen  words 
•re:  "All  of  them  (he  was  one  of  thcmi 
realized  that  the  man  nominated  to  run  with 
Roosevelt  would  In  all  probabUlty  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  because  all  of 
them  saw  enough  of  Roosevelt  to  recognize 
that  ha  health  had  deteriorated  rapidly 
through  the  war  years."  and  so.  the  theme 
of  the  article  is,  they  didn't  want  Henry 
Wallace. 

But  did  they  warn  the  Nation  that.  In  lU 
mcM  critical  hour  in  history,  it  was  being 
asied  to  vote  for  a  dying  man?  No.  In- 
stead, these  asked  deliberately  lied.  The 
President  was  fine.  His  health  was  never 
better  He  was  keen  and  quick  and  as  solid 
as  a  nut.  Anybody  who  even  asked  such 
a  question  was  seeking  to  smear  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  So  the  great  business  of 
the  Nation  was  placed  in  a  pair  of  dying 
hands  and  a  mind  that  had  worn  Itself  out. 
So  came  Yalta.  Truman,  and  new  this  dis- 
grecefui  chapter  due  to  more  political 
bunghng. 

Certainly  we  should  have  gone  Into  Korea. 
but  Korea  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  get  into  us.  Let  the  campaign-fund  col- 
lector and  the  pianist  who  appointed  him 
inve  an  accounting  of  their  husbandly  to 
the  mothers  of  the  dead.  Eisenhower's  still 
available.     Why  not  draft  him? 


Soviet  Elements  in  Gaatemala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.^ssACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A"nVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkccbo,  I  would  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  on  Soviet  Elements  In 
Guatemala  by  my  friend.  Dr.  (Father) 
Joseph  F.  Thoming,  associate  editor  of 
World  Affairs.  This  address,  delivered 
before  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Cum- 
berland. Md..  anticipated  by  1  month  the 
findings  of  Mr.  Will  Lissner,  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times. 
whose  MTies  of  articles  on  Marxism  in 
Central  America  appeared  during  the 
last  week  of  June.  What  Dr.  Thoming 
reporU  about  the  treaimfnt  of  United 
SUtca  Ambaaaador  Richard  C  Patterson, 
Jr..  la  worthy  of  apecial  consideration. 

Ttwr*  U  a  m>y\»x  r.fjr^r  In  the  WmIm-h 
llMBlsplwr*.    Thu  maU^iiutt  gruwtb  h««  Its 


roots  tn  Guatemala,  with  Soviet-dominated 
branches  in  a  number  of  American  Republics. 
Subsidized  and  controlled  by  the  Kremlin. 
Soviet  agents  terrorize  the  membership  and 
dominate  the  pwllcy  of  labor  federations, 
while  farm  workers  and  trade-unionists  are 
Intimidated  and  exploited  by  un-American 
dictators  macqueradlng  as  political  exiles 
from  Spain.  Chile.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica, 
Venc2uela,  Colombia.  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua. The  backbone  of  this  antl-.\raerican 
clique  consists  of  Sovletlzed  Spaniards  who 
sta3  It^  political  murder  squads.  These 
gunmen,  except  for  a  few  who  are  paid  by 
the  Spanish  Republican  Embassy,  have  no 
visible  m.eans  of  self-support.  Trained  ob- 
servers believe  that  their  money,  which  Is 
beln;?  spent  to  wage  war  on  American  Ideals 
of  freedom,  democracy,  and  social  progress, 
is  supplied  by  Moscow. 

The  facta  about  this  Red  network,  whose 
nucleus  Is  In  Guatemala,  are  recorded  In  six 
dispatches  In  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Will 
Lissner.  June  22-28.  1950.  Within  the  last 
3  years  a  Soviet  minority  has  obtained  key 
posts  In  the  present  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment— Soviet  agents  are  on  the  public  pay- 
roll; Kremlin  puppets,  as  in  other  countries, 
have  won  access  to  confidential  Government 
funds;  Moscow  propagandists  operate  with 
immunity  on  the  staffs  of  three  pro-Govern- 
ment newspapers — and.  despite  this  poison- 
oiis  Soviet  infiltration,  the  administration  of 
the  present  Guatemalan  administration  tries 
to  maintain  that  there  Is  no  pro-Moscow 
movement  In  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  time  for 
all  Americans  to  take  the  Initiative  In  lib- 
erating Guatemalan  labor  organizations  from 
their  Soviet  overlords.  The  bulk  of  the 
Guatemalan  jaeople  want  free  labor  groups, 
without  any  subordination  to  Generalissimo 
Josef  Stalin.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  Is  Interfering 
In  the  domestic  concerns  of  Guatemala.  The 
"goon  squads"  In  this  Important  Republic  are 
not  recruited  from  United  States  compa- 
nies or  paid  by  the  United  States  Embassy: 
these  murderers  are  the  underworld  tools  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  Its  sympathizers. 

Thu  Is  a  situation  which  calls  for  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere  have  a  right  to 
scrutinize  the  attitude  of  the  Guatemalan 
Government,  face  to  face  with  a  Soviet  cell 
operating  within,  and  thanks  to  the  financial 
support  of  Its  own  administration.  Can  the 
Government  of  President  Juan  Jos*  Arevalo 
"clean  house"?  This  Is  a  question  that  con- 
cerns every  citizen  of  every  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  The  cancerous  growth  In 
Guatemala.  If  unchecked,  can  proliferate 
everywhere,  strangling  workers,  farmers, 
miners,  artists.  Intellectuals,  and  enterprises. 
In  this  way  the  first  Soviet  Republic  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  may  set  a  fatal  prec- 
edent. 

One  of  the  most  significant  revelations 
made  by  Mr  Lissner  In  the  New  York  Times 
(June  27,  1950)  was  that  concerning  the 
threatened  assassination  by  Soviet  agents  In 
Guatemala  of  the  United  States  Ambassador. 
the  Hon.  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.  This 
gentleman,  as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  had 
familiarized  himself  with  Marxist  tactics. 
Consequently,  he  sized  up  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern In  Guatemala.  Instantly  and  accurately. 

Fully  aware  of  the  Moscow  menace  to  con- 
tinental unity,  Ambassador  Patterson  de- 
cidsd  to  do  bis  best  to  protect  North  Amer- 
ican Intsrssts  In  Ouatemals.  When  hs 
pointed  out  the  Injustices  dons  with  re- 
spect to  Unit«d  States  business  in  Gusts- 
mala,  Ambassador  Patt«rs(yn  became  unpop. 
Ular  with  sxtrsmlst  elsmsnta  In  the  prsMot 
Ouatsmalan  administration.  The  Nsw  York 
Times  writsr  mskss  It  clear  that  pro-Oov. 
•rnmsiu  adhsrstits,  not  iiatlonsilsts  of  ths 


Right,  were  the  agitators  whj  threatened  to 
kill  Ambassador  Patterson  ard  then  staged  a 
public  demonstration  agalnsi  him.  In  other 
words,  the  Left-wing  elements  In  the  present 
Guatemalan  administration,  acting  upon  or- 
ders from  the  Kremlin,  borsted  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  a  United  .States  envoy  the 
Benes  treatment.  According  to  Mr.  Lissner, 
the  orders  to  the  Communist  :llque  In  Guate- 
mala were  relayed  througn  Snlet  headquar- 
ters m  Mexico  City.  Moreov€r,  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent  claims  t  hat  evidence  to 
prove  these  reports  Is  in  the  liands  of  Guate- 
malan Government  security  lorces.  In  brief, 
the  present  Guatemalan  adrilnlstratlon  ac- 
quiesced In  antl-Amerlcan  I  itrlgues  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Oflce.  Obviously, 
such  Moscow  dictation  Is  tht  business  of  all 
the  21  American  Republic!  and  Canada. 
What  the  Soviets  are  attempting  to  do  by 
force  of  arms  In  southern  Sorea,  they  are 
plotting  to  accomplish  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas. Actually,  without  firlrg  a  shot,  except 
through  the  agency  of  assa;slns,  they  have 
Imposed  their  own  Soviet  p;ittern  upon  the 
International  relations  of  a  Good  Neighbor 
Republic   in   the   heart   of  Central   America. 

With  regard  to  the  murde-  squad  detailed 
to  despatch  Ambassador  Pa  terson.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  present  Guatemalan 
administration  has  on  file  t;ie  names  of  the 
would-be  executioners.  None  has  yet  been 
arrested,  although  all  the  de  alls  of  the  mur- 
der scheme  are  known,  InclU'llng  the  place  of 
ambush.  It  was  to  have  be<  n  an  "Incident" 
similar  to  the  entrapment  and  murder  of 
Col.  Francisco  Arana.  popular  candidate  for 
the  Guatemalan  presidency  Just  about  1 
year  ago.  In  an  effort  to  Intimidate  Am- 
bassador Patterson,  offenshe  slogans  wers 
painted  on  the  United  Stales  Embassy  as 
well  as  upon  the  Ambassador's  residence. 
Threats  were  conveyed  by  means  of  anony- 
mous telephone  calls.  All  th;se  provocations 
were  Ignored  by  the  Ambas.'ador. 

In  the  meantime.  Foreign  Minister  Ismael 
Gonzales  Arevalo  of  Guaie  nala,  commun- 
icating details  of  this  cam  laign  to  Wash- 
ington, requested  that  the  .Vmbassador.  for 
his  own  safety,  be  withdravn  from  Guate- 
mala. In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lissner.  this 
move  was  a  confession  that  the  sovereign 
Government  of  Guatemala  was  unable  to 
protect  an  accredited  dlplon  at  against  law- 
leas  actlvty  by  Communis  s  harbored  by 
that  1 1  e,  the  Guatemalai  )  Government. 
Furthermo:e,  It  was  a  slur  on  the  Guardla 
Civil,  an  efficient  and  cou-teous  national 
civil  police  force.  In  sho-t,  the  present 
Guatemalan  administration  vas  unwilling  to 
utilize  the  forces  of  public  o  der  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  assassination  of  a  United 
States  chief  of  diplomatic  mission,  whose 
only  function  and  sole  effort  had  been  the 
fulfillment  of  duty  In  safegu;irdlng  American 
interests. 

Although  the  request  of  the  Guatemalan 
Foreign  Office  was  rejected  by  our  State  De- 
partment, this  result  did  not  stop  Soviet 
agitation  against  the  Unlt?d  States.  On 
May  Day,  as  a  climax  of  a  number  of  provoc- 
ative actions,  an  article  Wi.8  published  In 
the  official  newspaper.  Du  rlo  de  C^ntro 
America,  denouncing  the  Honorable  Harry 
S.  Truman.  President  of  thi  United  States, 
by  name.  Curiously  enough,  .his  official  pub- 
lication Is  edited  by  a  kno*n  Communist, 
Alfredo  Guerra  Borges,  althc  ugh  some  non- 
Soviet*  are  on  the  staff. 

Although  the  United  States  Government 
did  not  yield  to  Soviet-Inspired  threats  and 
although  Ambassador  Patterson  Is  still  ac- 
credited to  Guatemala,  ths  Uttsr  Is  now  re- 
siding In  Washington.  Obviously.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson knew  too  much  about  Marxist  tsch- 
nlques.  UDTtovtr.  hs  undsri^tood  ths  rl^hta 
of  hU  own  rriunlry  in  ths  currsnt  dusi  with 
the  ejvlet  Union,     He  was  nut  prepared  to 
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stand  by,  silently,  whlls  Guatemala  bacama 
another  Sovletlsed  Czechoslovakia, 

The  United  States  ambassador  was  an  ef- 
fective roadblock  to  further  Soviet  Infil- 
tration. Consequently,  the  Kremlin  blgb 
command  ordered  his  liquidation.  And  all 
this  happened,  not  in  Albania,  not  In  ths 
Balkans,  not  in  the  Orient;  but  it  took  place 
In  our  own  backyard.  I  repeat  that  there 
U  ft  Soviet  cancer  In  the  Western  Heml- 
sphere.  While  American  boys  are  shot  down 
in  the  Far  East,  what  U  American  policy 
With  respect  to  Soviet  stooges  who  openly 
announce  their  determination  to  murder 
an  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? The  American  Republics  ought  to  b« 
able  and  willing  to  answer  this  question. 


Soviet  Influence  in  the  Western  Hemt- 
apbere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSAC Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  large 
part  of  the  first  article  In  an  interesting 
series  that  was  published  by  the  New 
York  Times,  June  22-28.  1950.  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  on-the-spot  investigation  of 
several  months  by  Mr.  Will  Lissner. 
special  correspondent.  The  facts  re- 
vealed in  this  study  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  security  of  the  American 
people.  Furthermore,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  events  in  the 
Par  East  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  article  follows : 
Soviet    Agents    Plotting    to    Rtns    Unttt, 

Defenses  or  Americas — Central-American 

Network  for  Lonc-Range  Plan  Based  in 

Guatemala 

(This  is  the  first  of  six  dispatches  on  Soviet 
penetration  in  Central  America  and  on  the 
economic  and  political  relations  of  that 
area.) 

(By  Will  Lissner) 

San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  June  5. — The  Soviet 
Union  has  under  way  in  Central  America  a 
long-range  program  for  penetrating  Inter- 
Amerlcan  defenses  In  the  strategic  Panama 
Canal  region  and  shattering  continental 
unity. 

Operations  under  the  carefully  calculated 
plan  are  being  directed  by  the  clandestine 
Communist  Party  of  Guatemala.  This  par- 
ty, tightly  organized  underground,  receives 
substantial  funds  and  other  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Government,  fimctlons  as  an  arm  of 
the  official  Soviet  Information  Bureau  and 
uses  Guatemala  as  a  base  for  the  infiltration 
of  the  five  other  Central  American  Republics. 

The  activities  of  Soviet  agents  In  the  stra- 
tegic Central  American  isthmiu  that  includes 
the  sole  mldhemlspherc  link  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  wers  studied  by 
this  correspondent  in  the  course  of  a  3- 
months'  survey  of  the  International  sconotnio 
and  political  relations  ot  tbs  sU  oountrlaa 
In  ths  region. 

The  Govern msnta  of  ths  six  Republics,  and 
particularly  that  at  President  Juan  Joae  Are- 
valo In  OuatemaU,  as  well  as  many  private 
citlaent  in  all  walks  of  Ufa  and  other  obaenr- 
ers,  gave  the  New  Tork  Ttmea  Inquiry  fuU  oe- 
opsration.  Ckxnmunlat  aettvltlea  were  stud- 
ied St  first  hand  and  documentary  evidence 
of  Soviet  designs  In  the  region  was  gathered. 


The  endenoe  shows  that  the  new  Soviet 
program  Is  no  mere  revival  of  the  ill-fated 
Oumansky  plan  for  commercial  and  political 
penetration  of  Latin  America.  That  plan 
apparently  died  with  tta  creator,  Bovlet  Am- 
bassador Constantine  A.  Oumansky,  who  was 
kUled  in  a  plane  crash  In  Mexico  in  1945. 
Thiu  far  the  development  of  commercial  re- 
lations has  been  only  of  Incidental  interest 
to  the  Soviet  fifth  column.  ;"*or  Is  there  any 
quixotic  hope  of  achieving  a  Soviet  Republic 
of  Central  America  In  the  Inmedlate  future. 
Indeed,  the  program  looks  forward  to  es- 
tablishing a  strong,  left-wiiig  labor  move- 
ment controlled  by  the  Comaaunists  only  in 
16  or  20  years. 

PtOGXAM  CAaDtnxT  oonceitxd 

The  program  has  more  llialted  and  more 
practical  alms,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Latin  Am<>rlca.  These  are 
the  following: 

1.  To  neutralize  Latin  America,  an  impor- 
tant source  of  strategic  raw  materials,  in 
the  event  of  a  third  world  war,  and  thus 
make  good  the  boast  of  Juan  Marlnelio. 
Cuban  Communist  leader:  'The  Latin -Amer- 
ican peoples  will  never  fight  on  the  side  of 
their  exploiters  against  the  ftovlet  Union." 

2.  To  cut  off  profits  from  United  States  in- 
vestments  in  the  region  and  reduce  United 
States  markets  there — amounting  to  70  to 
90  percent  of  the  countries'  imports — so  as 
to  help  bring  on  that  major  depression  on 
which  Soviet  imperalism  has  banked  for  the 
consolidation  of  Its  gains. 

3.  To  create  uncertainty  and  hesitation 
in  the  United  States  by  continental  disunity 
so  as  to  make  It  more  amenable  to  Soviet 
peace  maneuvers. 

4.  If  completely  successful,  to  tie  down 
substantial  inter-American  defense  forces 
in  strategic  areas  as  a  minlmim  goal,  and  to 
create  breaches  In  hemispheric  defenses  as  a 
maximum  goal,  whenever  the  war  that  So- 
viet Ideologists  consider  inevitable  does 
break  out. 

Thus  far  only  in  Guatemala,  governed  by 
an  alliance  between  extremis",  and  moderate 
nationalists  and  left-wing  and  moderate  So- 
cialists with  the  Communists,  has  the  Com- 
munist Party  succeeded  in  ent  renching  Itself. 
It  had  a  slmUar  position  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
a  popular  revolution  staged  by  armed  citi- 
zens in  1949  suppressed  the  party,  the  labor 
movement  It  controlled,  and  the  reaction- 
aries who  collaborated  with  them. 

But  in  all  the  other  Centr8.1  American  re- 
publics there  exists  an  underground  Com- 
munist network  tied  to  Guatemala  and 
through  It  to  Communist  Latin-America 
headquarters  in  Mexico  City  and  Habana, 
which,  through  the  Soviet  Commtuilst  Par- 
ty's Communist  information  bureau,  are 
linked  with  Moscow. 

MOVEMENT  Q  trNDERCaUJUICD 

This  movement  not  only  is  underground 
at  present  but  it  is  disorganized  throughout 
the  region  (save  only  in  the  Canal  Zone  it- 
self) because  the  Governments  of  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama  have  been  vigilant  and  have  acted 
forcefully  t    stamp  out  Communist  agitation. 

In  spite  of  constant  prosecution,  in  soma 
countries  carried  to  the  point  of  expelling 
overzealous  agitators,  efforts  are  being  made 
constantly  in  these  five  countries  to  reestab- 
lish functioning  underground  parties  and 
recover  positions  In  or  rebuUd  ths  labor 
movements.  Within  the  last  month  or  two 
exUsd  Communlat  leaders  have  drifted  back 
Into  B  Salvador,  Bondtiraa,  and  Coata  Rica, 
and  all  but  the  Ooata  Rioan  leaders,  who  have 
to  purge  themselves  of  auaplclon  of  Tltoiani, 
are  amply  aupplled  with  funda. 

Zn  B  Salvador,  where  they  are  betBg  ouatetf 
from  ooDtrol  of  the  vital  railway  workeri* 
ualoa  by  a^eicoroua  aotl-CoouBualat  rnova- 
ment,  they  retained  part  eontrol  of  the  unU 
verslty  studenu'  paper.  Oplnl6o  lstudlaotU« 


although  the  students,  as  everywhere  In 
Central  America,  are  overwhelmingly  anti- 
Communist.  The  Communists  are  attempt- 
ing, with  small  success,  to  organiae  trade 
unions.  Oreater  success  la  greeting  propa- 
ganda directed  at  youth  through  the  revived 
left-wing  paper,  Grlto  de  Juventud.  and  at 
the  peasants  through  distribution  of  the 
Mexican  Communist  paper,  El  Campesino. 
But  government  vigilance  has  prevented  the 
organization  of  youth  and  peasant  move- 
ments. 

In  Honduras  the  Commtinlats  have  suc- 
ceeded In  influencing,  but  not  In  control- 
ling, the  university  studenu,  who  are  ardent 
nationalists,  and  in  buUding  a  following  of 
som-  hundreds  among  the  rabble  of  the 
cities.  Organized  leftuts  are  anarcho-syn- 
dicalists, followers  of  MlkhaU  Bakunin  and 
Peter  Kropotkin,  who  want  the  state  abol- 
ished and  the  economy  run  cooperatively  by 
the  unions.  They  are  bitterly  anti-Com- 
munist. 

In  Nicaragua  stem  Government  meastuea 
have  forced  the  Cooununlsts  to  lie  low  or 
flee  to  Guatemala,  where  there  Is  a  large 
Nlcaraguan  Communist  colony. 

In  Panama  the  movement,  when  It  waa 
suppressed,  consisted  only  of  scores,  not  hun- 
dreds, of  members,  the  strategists  preferring 
to  work  through  intellectuals. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  Itself,  the  Communists. 
exploiting  ihe  Uberal  poUcies  of  United 
States  administration,  still  retain  strategle 
posts  in  the  trade  unions,  though  they  have 
been  dislodged  from  many  of  them  by  the 
anti-Communist  drive  of  the  United  States 
labor  movement.  The  Communist  move- 
ment In  the  zone  is  autonomous  from  Gua- 
temala and  is  believed  to  operate  directly 
under  Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano,  Com- 
munist Latin-American  chief,  whose  head- 
quarters are  In  Mexico. 

Except  in  Guatemala  the  Communist  rec- 
ord In  the  Central  American  Republics  has 
been  one  of  repeated  failure.  But  this  is 
true  only  because  vigorous  governmental 
prosecution  has  kept  the  movement  dis- 
organized. There  U  much  latent  discontent 
in  all  these  countries,  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  ready  to  exploit  successftUIy  once 
vigilance  is  relaxed.  What  wUl  happen  then 
may  well  repeat  what  has  happened  In  Gua- 
temala. 

In  Guatemala,  the  largest  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  in  population,  though 
not  In  land  area— It  has  nearly  4,000,000 
people,  half  of  them  Indians,  on  42,000 
square  miles — the  Communists  entrenched 
themselves  in  politics  in  a  little  more  than 
8  years.  They  obtained  Jobs  on  the  public 
payroll,  won  access  to  confldential  Govern- 
ment funds,  and  maneuvere<k-Dr.  Anevalo's 
administration  into  a  position  in  which  it 
had  to  tolerate  the  illegal  organized  exist- 
ence of  the  Soviet-directed  party. 

Because  of  the  strategic  place  the  Commu- 
nists came  to  occupy  In  Guatemala's  politics, 
the  Arevalo  administration  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Communist 
movement  whUe  it  obtained  key  posts  in  one 
of  the  three  Government  parties,  on  the 
staffs  of  the  three  pro-Government  news- 
papers and  most  of  the  radio  stations.  In  the 
two  principal  labor  federations,  arul  tn  the 
leadership  of  most  of  the  trade  unions. 

While  maintaining  that  It  wotild  not  tol- 
erate interference  either  by  Russia  or  the 
United  SUtes  in  lu  domestic  affairs,  the 
Aretalo  administration  has  bsen  obliged  to 
allow  the  underground  Communist  party  to 
disrupt  Guatemala's  International  relations, 
especially  with  the  United  Sutaa  and  the 
other  American  Republics,  seeking  only  to 
mitigate  the  damage  Um  Communiata  have 
done  to  the  eottntry's  national  intaraaU. 

Tbia  baa  been  achieved  by  a  party  thai 
baa  nearly  a  thousand  ntembera  and  aandi« 
dates.  Including  a  core  of  about  900  foreigner* 
who  are  political  exiles.    lu  backbone  la  A 
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lai^y  railway  workers,  dockers,  tenant 
1  Indian  who  is  being  groomed 
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this  small  crganlation  the  Com- 
aranlata  bare  contrcdled  until  recently  the 

larcest  pirry  in  the  goTeming  coalition,  the 
Parrido  Accibn  Rerolijcionarta  ( PAR  i . 
Through  It  thry  control  the  unions  in  the 
two  large  labor  federations,  with  a 
Ip  o!  80,000  mostly  at  wctfceis  who 
or  hate  their  ConnMHiM  mentors. 
Tluuuch  It  they  manlpulstB  otber  thou- 
sands oJ  undisciplined  fair-weather  sympa- 
thrcen  amoc^  the  agricultural  workers. 

coMMT-JosTs  xrsx  TOtaOK 

The  secret  of  Communist  control  is  two- 
fold    terr-jr  and  organtration. 

Ciiatemala  has  inherited  from  lu  nearly 
2.000.000  Indians  an  extraordinary  pacifism 
ezpresk^d  in  a  horror  of  bloodshed  and  dis- 
order The  Communists  have  been  capual- 
inng  on  this. 

From  the  trade-union  and  pro-Govern- 
n^-Qt  newspaper  st  i3s  the  party  has  recruit- 
•d  foOQ  squads  who  attempt  to  keep  the 
oopoaltion  terrorized.  Most  of  the  goons 
o^Merved  were  cailow  youths,  anenuc  and  un- 
prepo&sessii^  hangers-on  of  the  iniellectuais, 
who  could  not  surrive  a  day's  battle  in  a 
Kew  York  or  Chicago  slum.  About  a  dozen, 
characters  who  locked  like  the  dregs  of  the 
local  Jails,  were  obeerved  In  the  guard  of 
honor  at  a  Communist  rally;  this  small 
poup  more  cioaely  resembled  New  York 
■mtwTers. 

■rfclently  from  among  these  latter  came 
the  unidentified  persons  who.  on  succeeding 
days  whi.e  this  correspondent  was  m  Guate- 
maia.  sneaked  up  behind  two  Oppo«ltionist 
students.  Carlos  Guzman  Bockler  and  Pran- 
cisco  Fonseca  Ruiz,  and  bludgeoned  them, 
Icanng  them  imconscious  on  the  sidewalk. 

Not  only  are  stxidents.  workers,  and  intel- 
lectuals terrorized.  Influential  businessmen 
begged  that  ihetr  identities  be  concealed  "ur 
ni  be  killed  ~  Anti-Communist  pclit:clar_s 
In  the  administration  and  the  opposition 
nrrer  go  out  without  a  putol  in  a  shoulder 
boUter  or  an  automatic  in  their  trousers 
pocket. 

For  prlrate  citizens  whose  marksmanship 
keeps  the  "goons'"  at  bay.  the  CommtmUu 
hare  other  medicine.  Labor  trouble  regu- 
Utiocs  trouble  with  Govern-nent  depa.t- 
ments  In  which  they  have  agents,  and  pres- 
stire  on  customers  and  dienu  help  to  keep 
them  m  line 

Intenriewing  a  leading  oppositionist  presi- 
dential candidate,  thu  correepondent  found 
blmaelf  sitting  next  to  a  loaded  revolver  In 
jesting  about  ft,  he  received  the  explanation 


that  the  candidate  had  tossed  It  there  on 
entering  the  house.  "I  have  to  carry  a  gun." 
he  said.  *I  never  know  when  I  may  have  to 
d.end  myself  against  the  terrorists." 

aSOS   OKCANIZX   THoaorcHLT 

Equally  Impcrtant  In  the  explanation  of 
the  Communists  influence  is  their  thorough 
organlattlon.  Guatemalans  and  foreign 
emlgrtewho  admitted  readily  that  they  were 
Communists  or  at  least  i  Stalinist  i  Leninists 
denied  that  a  party  existed.  But  many  of 
them  acknowledged  to  this  correspondent 
that  they  were  organized  Into  "Marxist-Lien- 
Inist  study  groups "  that  met  regularly. 

In  tbeory  the  party  Is  organized  in  autono- 
vacnm  but  linked  cells  of  seven,  meeting  in 
strictly  private  gatherings  with  attendance 
by  Invitation  only.  In  practice  the  cluba 
are  of  varying  siie,  much  Jarger  than  seven, 
and  everybody  knows  everybody  else.  They 
meet  regularly  In  private  homes  In  Guate- 
mala City.  Escuintla.  Quetzaltenango.  Puerto 
Earrios.  and  San  Jose  land  undoubtedly 
other  localities  not  known  to  the  writer  i . 

Far  from  being  conspiratorial  m  atmos- 
phere, the  meetings  usually  begin  with  revo- 
lutionary and  traditional  group  singing  that 
Is  clearly  audible  in  the  street,  giving  the 
sessions  the  tone  of  camp  meetings.  Except 
for  the  periods  given  over  to  the  inevitable 
lectures  and  orations,  there  Is  much  frivolity 
and  conviviality — the  Communists  are  Latin 
Americans.  The  Communists  sing  as  well 
as  the  student  oppositionists,  as  this  corre- 
spondent— who  has  heard  both — can  testify. 

Besides  the  clubs,  they  form  caucuses  In 
the  trade-unions,  and  certain  industries  and 
Government  departments  where  they  have 
members.  The  caucus  meetings  are  said  to 
be  more  businesslike  but  also  more  perfunc- 
tory. 

The  leading  members,  known  as  the  Inter- 
nationalists because  their  first  concern  and 
Interest  is  the  Soviet  Union,  are  fully  In- 
doctrinated, right  on  the  beam  Ideologically 
and  aware  of  the  latest  twists  and  turns  of 
the  Soviet  line. 

The  explanation  of  this.  In  remote  Guate- 
mala. Is  simple.  Many  reported  having  at- 
tended political  schools  In  Colombia.  Chile, 
and  Mexico,  which  authorities  on  commu- 
nism m  thoee  countries  later  identified  as 
having  been  run  by  honor  graduates  of  the 
Lenin  School  In  Moscow. 

SOVIET  bcam  is  POWERrcn, 

And  Guatemala  shares  with  the  world's 
great  powers  an  unusual  distinction.  Nightly 
at  9  30  It  IS  the  target  of  a  powerful  Moscow 
radio  broadcast  in  Spanish  that  overrides 
competing  pr'jgrams  m  the  19-  and  25-meter 
shortwave  bands.  It  is  announced  by  a  man 
who  speaks  Spanish  with  precise  diction  and 
an  agreeable  voice. 

Because  few  of  the  members  have  short- 
wave radios,  the  broadcast  is  trantcribed  and 
mimeographed.  It  is  circulated  to  members 
by  the  party  as  an  Internal  bulletin,  some- 
times along  with  locally  written  material. 
Occasionally  the  party  gets  out  a  printed 
bulletin  for  members,  candidates  and  sym- 
pathizers. Persons  in  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  who  follow  Communist  activities 
cloeeiy  have  gained  possession  of  several 
copies  of  these  bulletins. 

By  some  technical  quirk  of  broadcasting, 
the  broadcast  cannot  be  picked  up  In  any  of 
the  other  Central  American  countries  except 
by  the  adept  'hams*"  (amateur  radio  hobby- 
ists) In  Costa  R:ca.  In  neighboring  El  .Sal- 
vador, however,  the  English-language  broad- 
cast, beamed  to  North  America,  Is  occasion- 
ally heard  A  Guatemala  City  newspaper- 
man acts  as  correspondent,  using  a  Paris 
mall  drop. 

Several  types  of  political  bulletins  are  cir- 
culated from  Mexico  by  Sefior  Lombardo 
Toledano's  Mexican  Communist  Party  and 
his  La  tin -American  Confederation  of  Labor, 


His  party  newspaper.  La  Voz  de  Mejlco.  and 
the  peasant  paper.  El  Campeslno.  are  also 
clrrulated. 

Marxist  Leninist  classics.  In  Spanish  trans- 
lation, are  supplied  by  the  foreign  language 
publishing  house  In  Moscow  at  nominal 
p-lces,  along  with  Soviet  and  '"omlnform 
periodicals  In  Spanish.  These  are  reputedly 
circulated  through  a  clandestine  book  shop 
in  an  Impxjrtlng  house  and.  In  the  case  of 
selected  works,  through  an  open  book  shop 
frequented  by  trade-unionists.  This  corre- 
spondent saw  the  books  and  papers,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  locating  the  book  shops. 

In  addition,  the  party  has  Its  own  sources 
of  information  on  Latln-Amorlcan  affairs. 
It  has  at  least  one  member  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Guatemalan  diplomatic  missions  in  Mex- 
ico and  Habana  and  Is  reputed  to  have  placed 
members  In  certain  missions  elsewhere. 
The  members  In  Mexico  City  and  Habana 
maintain  contact  with  the  Communist  head- 
quarters In  those  capitals. 

From  Guatemala  City  Information  and  lit- 
erature radiate  through  Central  America  by 
courier,  thus  evading  the  universal  mall 
censorship  In  the  region.  Several  Salva- 
dorean officials  charged  that  when  the  border 
was  closed  to  stop  Communist  Infiltration, 
Communist  couriers  came  from  Guatemala 
on   diplomatic   passports. 

The  Guatemalan  party  Is  also  the  channel 
through  which  flows  the  funds  that  main- 
tain Communist  leaders  in  all  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  Republics  (except  for  the  time 
being.  Costa  Rlcai  without  visible  means  of 
support.  None  Is  as  amply  provided  for, 
however,  as  the  Guatemalans  and  their 
Emigre   allies. 

In  a  few  instances.  Investigators  from  sev- 
eral governments  have  traced  transfers  of 
funds  to  Comlnform  sources.  They  found 
that  apparently  In  emergency  cases,  overseas 
plane  fares  for  Communist  leaders  needed 
abroad  had  been  paid  for  by  transfers  from 
Prague  and  Paris.  Certain  other  transfers 
have  been  established.  Apart  from  these, 
transfers  of  funds  have  been  made  by  cour- 
ier. The  substantial  sums  being  spent,  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  resources  are  spread  thin 
over  wide  areas,  attest  to  the  seriousness  of 
Russian    intentions. 


Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  for  the  Elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President 


EXTENSION.  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JERKIY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVE3 
Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2.  now  before  the 
House,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  ofUce  of  President  of  the  United 
States  stands  out  as  the  most  important 
in  all  the  world.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  the  method  of 
electing  our  President  shall  not  only  be 
fair  and  just  as  between  the  several 
States,  but.  that  it  will  above  all  else 
truly  reflect  the  will  of  our  people. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  the  President  is  elected 
through  an  intermediate  agency  called 
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the  electoral  college.  The  people  are 
thereby  denied  the  right  of  voting  di- 
rectly for  the  President.  While  these 
electors  are  pledged,  under  our  present 
system,  to  vote  for  a  designated  candi- 
date for  President,  they  are  not  legally 
required  to  do  so. 

It  was  intended  by  the  original  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  elec- 
tors should  after  their  election  have  dis- 
cretionary power  in  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent. This  theory  prevailed  until  about 
1800.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
discretion  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  them 
has  l)een  whittled  away  until  today  the 
discretionary  element  has  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  has  been  substituted  the 
political  party  organization  system  that 
binds  the  electors,  if  and  when  elected, 
to  vote  for  the  designated  party  candi- 
date. Therefore,  ever  since  the  discre- 
tionary power  has  been,  in  practice, 
eliminated  the  presidential  electors] 
have  performed  a  function  that  was  use- 
less except  for  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  President 
must  be  elected  by  presidential  electors. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  abol- 
ish the  presidential  electors  and  the  peo- 
ple would  vote  directly  for  President  in- 
stead of  electing  him  by  proxy  as  at 
pre.sent. 

The  present  system  of  counting  the 
votes  for  President  creates  a  situation 
that  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  voters.  This  is  due  to  the 
unit  system  of  counting  State  votes. 
Under  this  svstem  the  whole  of  the  State 
goes  to  the  one  candidate  who  has  the 
plurahty,  regardless  of  how  small  or  how 
large  that  plurality  may  be.  Thus,  no 
minority  vote  less  than  the  plurality  vote 
has  any  constitutional  bearing  upon  the 
choice  of  President. 

Under  this  system  of  computing  votes 
the  American  people  in  the  last  11  presi- 
dential elections  from  1908  to  1948.  in- 
clusive, have  indirectly  cast  over  372.- 
000.000  votes  for  President.  Of  those 
votes.  163.000. OCO,  or  over  44  percent  of 
all  ca.st,  were  credited  in  the  electoral 
college  contrary  to  the  way  voted  and  as 
if  they  were  voted  for  the  plurality  can- 
didate in  each  State. 

This  is  a  perversion  of  votes  and  a  dis- 
franchisement of  voters  that  has  no  le- 
gitimate place  in  a  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  perversion  of  votes 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  popu- 
lar governments. 

The  proposed  change  is  to  alwlish  the 
unit  vote.  Each  candidate  would  have 
credit  for  all  his  own  votes  and  no  credit 
for  the  votes  of  his  opponents.  If  a 
candidate  wins  it  must  be  on  his  own 
votes,  and  not  on  the  credit  of  his  oppo-  « 
nents'  votes. 

Thus,  under  the  proposed  amendment 
recognition  is  given  in  each  State  to  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  respective 
candidates,  but.  without  changing  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  each  State  is 
now  entitled  in  the  existing  electoral  col- 
lege, namely,  one  vote  for  each  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  one  for  each 
Senator  from  the  several  States.  For 
instance  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with 
14  Representatives  in  the  House  and  2 


in  the  Senate,  a  total  of  16.  would  be 
divided  between  the  respective  candi- 
dates on  the  basis  of  the  vote  cast  for 
each.  The  same  would  be  true  in  each 
of  the  States.  This  would  be  in  place  of 
giving  to  the  candidate  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes  all  of  the  votes  even 
though  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
votes  were  cast  for  the  other  candidate. 
The  present  method  not  only  in  effect 
disfranchises  voters  but  actually  counts 
their  votes  for  the  candidate  for  whom 
they  did  not  vote.  The  injustice  of  the 
present  method  is  readily  seen.  It  calls 
for  the  change  which  the  proposed 
amendment  would  accomplish  if 
adopted. 

Furthermore,  regardless  of  what  the 
Individual  Member's  views  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  may  be.  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  people  of  the  several  States 
should  be  given  the  opportvmity  to  re- 
examine and  to  change  if  they  so  desire, 
the  present  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  Presidents.  The  necessity  of 
submitting  this  amendment  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  and,  the  requirement  that  it 
must  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  makes  certain  that  the  final  ac- 
tion will  represent  the  will  of  the  people, 
and.  at  the  same  time  precludes  any 
precipitous  change  in  our  h&sic  law. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and,  for 
others  that  might  be  set  forth,  I  will  sup- 
port the  pending  resolution. 


The  Koreaii  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NrW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
its  mception,  I  have  read  a  column  en- 
titled "One  Man's  Opinion."  which  ap- 
pears weekly  in  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Ralph  Heinzen,  who  for  many 
years  served  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
the  writer  of  this  column,  draws  on  his 
vast  experiences  in  following  many  wars 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  his  opinion  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Because   I   consider   the   column   in- 
formative and   worth- wliile  reading,  I 
wish  to  include  it  herein: 
One  Man's  Opinion — Warn  in  Kokxa  Wnx  End 

SwoTLT  Oncx  WncBT  OF  Oxm  Akmob  and 

Planzs  Exceeds  What  Rt:ssiA  Has  Thkown 

In 

(By  Ralph  Heinzen) 

This  time,  they  cannot  throw  back  at 
America  that  in  South  Korea,  atae  1b  fighting 
In  defense  of  her  Interests.  There  are  no 
American  financial  or  Industrial  Interests  In 
South  Korea.  This  time,  they  must  admit, 
America  Is  fighting  to  resist  tyranny  and  to 
preserve  peace — for  the  rest  of  the  world,  not 
merely  for  herself. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  calculate  the  coats  of 
our  Intervention,  but  it  Is  not  too  late  to 
add  up  the  costs  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  we  sought  to  tergiversate.  If  ours 
had  been  a  policy  of  stalling,  of  equlvocaUoa, 


Russia  would  have  presented  tis.  the  UN,  and 
the  world  with  another  fait  accompli,  as  la 
China.  It  would  have  co6t  a  war  to  have 
upset  a  North  Korean  victory.  At  least  we 
have  avoided  that  pitfall. 

In  taking  the  risk  of  war,  the  United  States 
has  united  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  aggression  and  for  the  first  tim« 
since  Communist  Riissla  began  her  creeping, 
piecemeal  aggression  when  the  shooting  war 
stopped  6  years  ago  she  finds  herself  Isolated 
from  the  non-Communist  world. 

Without  a  doubt,  our  greatest  victory  la 
this  Interlude  has  been  getting  India  to  ap- 
prove the  Secxirlty  Council  resolution  on  Ko- 
rea. It  was  the  first  time  that  India  took 
sides  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
since  the  world-wide  tension  of  communlEm 
and  anti-Communist  began.  That  fact  U 
fraught  with  Importance,  because  the  pres- 
tige of  India  among  Asiatic  countries  and  In 
the  tropical  oil  and  rubber-rich  lands  on  the 
Far  East  Is  great.  Without  India's  approval. 
the  clever  Russian  modern  day  version  at 
Goebbels  might  have  exploited  the  situation 
to  make  the  Asiatics  believe  that  this  Is  an- 
other white  man  versus  yellow  man  affair. 
With  India  abandoning  neutrality  for  the 
first  time  to  take  sides,  it  >  clear  to  all  Asia 
that  this  Is  a  matter  of  the  whole  of  the  free 
world  against  Communist  aggression  and  Im- 
perialist expansion. 

VAST    CONTINENT 

Our  diplomatic  victory  In  swinging  India 
Into  our  camp,  even  though  her  approbation 
of  the  Lake  Success  action  was  delayed,  com- 
pensates somewhat  for  our  loas  of  China  to 
Moscow.  There  are  many  mUltary  and  po- 
litical observers  who  believe  that  China  will 
be  a  mUlstone  around  Stalin's  neck,  as  »>»♦ 
has  so  often  been  In  3,000  years  of  history. 

India's  Importance  Is  tremendotu  in  hold- 
ing the  line  wtilch  Pr  -sident  Truman  haa 
drawn  from  Korea  to  the  tropica,  a  line  of 
no  retreat.  Indian  prestige  U  great  in  that 
dangerous  perimeter  of  our  Asiatic  line.  Wltli 
its  hundreds  of  millions  of  population,  India 
is  the  most  Important  single  unit  of  that 
perimeter.  Through  India,  we  may  hope  to 
hold  the  masses  of  Thailand.  Burma,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Indochina  on  our  side.  Bad  India 
swung  to  communism,  the  whole  perimeter 
would  have  been  endangered. 

CHINA    CAN    BE    WON 

With  India  in  our  camp,  China  is  regain- 
able.  Without  India,  China  would  be  writ- 
ten off  as  lost  to  communism.  The  same. 
In  a  lesser  way,  can  be  said  of  Formoea 
and  Korea.  They  are  the  bridgeheads  at 
democracy  In  a  continent  of  confusion. 

The  fighting  has  been  going  on  for  three 
weeks  but  there  still  Is  no  positive  proof 
that  Russia  has  gone  Into  the  Korean  war 
as  we  have  done,  openly  and  under  our  own 
flag.  The  North  Koreans  are  using  12  and 
35- ton  Soviet  tanks.  Ttiey  are  using  Soviet 
Yak  fighter  planes.  Their  artillery  Is  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese,  from  the  great  stocks 
of  Jap  material  abandoned  in  the  arsenals 
of  Manchuria.  But.  thus  far,  there  la  no 
sign  of  the  presence  at  the  Korean  front  of 
a  single  Russian  Red  Army  unit. 

I.CSSONS    LKAUfXD 

The  fighting  has  lieen  most  profitable  in 
xiseful  lessons  and  we  have  learned  ttiete 
few  basic  facts  already: 

1.  Our  bazookas  and  small -caliber  anti- 
tank guns  are  obsolete.  They  did  not  stop 
the  Russian  tanks  In  the  North  Koreans' 
hands,  although  our  fighter  planes  using 
gasoline  Jelly  and  rockeu  did  break  up  tank 
concentrations. 

2.  Despite  the  A-bomb,  tbe  H-bomb, 
rockeu.  Jets,  and  all  the  other  modem  in- 
ventions for  mass-kllllng,  it's  GI  Joe,  the 
foot-soldier  upon  whom  the  real  fighting 
faila.  The  infantry  U  not  obsolete,  even 
tbottgh  much  of  iu  equipment  is. 
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MISTAKZS     WrU     KAOC 

•rt  Tltal  liwooa  ve  have  Teamed 
way.  It  U  timely  Uiat  we  have 
to  test  out  our  weapons  agai.nst 
th*  Soviet  Reel  armys  material.  Appar- 
ently, our  "top  bnuB "  made  mistakes.  This 
tftily  test  ol  material  should  enable  us  to 
tontct  tiMsn. 

T.  rr  .ooouumlst  crackpot  wing  of 
Aire.'  ir.4  Brtttaft  opinton  published  the 

bt?litv  ■  :■  Russia  ami  a  trap  for  us  in  Korea 
and  :.^-  ie  Americans  fell  into  It  The 
w?i4?r.:  of  cadence  would  deny  that.  Russia 
•urely  never  believed  that  we  would  mobilize 
our  streoctii  against  ber  agp-ession  In  Korea 
after  tSTtr:?  allovad  China  to  slide  by  the 
board  -rithout  raMag  a  finder. 

That  same  crackpot  wiug  has  sought  to 
•tir  op  bad  feeling  at  home  by  crying: 
taxes."  They  are  also  stimulating 
w.th  i  whispering  campaign  tend- 
ing to  prcve  that  prices  will  rise  and  that 
there  again  vii;  be  shortages  of  most  com- 
Btadltlea. 

The  truth  Is  that  rur  Defense  Department 
has  a  cxishlon  of  between  two  and  three  bil- 
lion dolUrs  in  raw  and  finished  materials  and 
In  crediu  which  will  more  than  see  us 
the  Korean  affair,  barring  unfore- 
tougbiieaa  on  the  part  of  the  Korean 
Cocununists  There  need  be  no  danger  of 
creaiing  shortages  or  forcing  up  prices  on 
coDstimer  goods  unless  the  war  lasts  'everal 
months  Those  who  needlessly  and  heed- 
lessiy  stock  up  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
commodities  are  merely  helping  the  specula- 
tors because  only  the  latter  will  gain  by 
•uch   specuative   buying 

It  is  this  One  Man's  Opinion  that  we  have 
not  been  trapped.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
American  armies  are  not  going  to  be  mired 
down  m  Korea  for  the  duration  of  the  8 
months  mons<'"on  period — even  though  Rus- 
eian  strategists  certainly  did  bring  the  mon- 
soons into  their  calcvilations.  In  ciir  opin- 
ion the  w  J-  will  end  rapidly  when  the  weight 
of  American  armor  and  planes  Is  greater 
than  what  Russia  has  invested  Is  this  war. 
At  the  rate  we  are  going  In  our  mobilization 
at  forre.  that  wUl  not  be  long. 

The  story  of  Korea  adds  up  to  thU;  Rus- 
sia has  not  engaged  a  single  division,  a  single 
air  squadron,  or  a  single  unit  of  its  own 
armed  force  But  by  use  of  native  forces 
under  its  control  of  Indochina.  Russia  has 
induced  the  engagement  in  the  Par  East  of 
the  bulk  of  the  French  Army,  a  high  pro- 
portion of  Bruisfa  strength  m  Burma  and 
now  a  rising  amount  of  American  strength  In 
Korea.  If  the  British.  French,  and  American 
forces  now  engaged  in  various  policing  and 
restraining  actions  m  Asia  couid  be  put  on 
the  Elbe,  the  defense  of  western  Kurope 
would  fce  a  solved  problem.  As  it  is.  all  Rus- 
sian forces  are  intact  and  in  what  amounts 
to  a  ^tr^tegic  reserve  available  for  any  pos- 
sible theater  of  action.  On  th^?  other  hand 
the  forces  of  Britain.  France  and  the  United 
States — the  stroneest  of  the  fret!  countries — 
are  heavily  en^ged  oow  on  the  periphery  of 
Asia. 


UN  nag  m  K«rea 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NE*   JlEbET 

W  THB  HOUSE  OP  RfcPRESE.vrATIVE3 
Monday.  July  17,  19 so 

ICr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  m  the  Newark 
BreniDC  News  of  July  13.  ii)50.  was  of 
partlca'Ar  simiflcance  to  me.  First  It 
SMUle  me  proud  to  note  that  th»?  blue  and 
whtLe  ensif  a  of  the  Umied  Naiions  which 


Is  now  being  carried  by  our  boys  in  Korea 
is  being  manufactured  in  Essex  County, 
wherein  I  reside. 

But  more  important,  as  the  editor  puts 
It.  is  the  fact  that  this  flag  is  symbolic 
of  the  unity  of  freedom-seeking  nations 
in  their  quest  for  peacj  even  if  it  means 
battle  against  the  Communist  aggressor. 

Yes.  this  is  truly  a  real  manifestation 
of  international  progress,  the  sort  of 
progress  which  one  day  may  represent 
our  greatest  bequest  to  the  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  the  editorial: 

UN  Flag  in  Korea 

As  of  t(  day.  the  blue  and  white  ensign  of 
the  United  Nations  is  being  carried  Irom 
Eosex  County,  where  It  Is  being  manufac- 
tured. Into  the  Korean  conflict  to  symbolize 
the  unity  of  free  and  peace-seeking  nations 
agalnct  Communist  aggression. 

But  in  the  longer  perspective  of  history 
future  generations  will  see  In  It  a  truly  his- 
toric evidence  of  International  progress — 
slow  and  painful  though  It  be  to  us  of  these 
last  war-torn  decades. 

Consider  how  the  course  of  history  might 
have  been  changed  less  than  20  years  ago  had 
the  flag  of  the  League  of  Nations  been  car- 
ried against  the  aggression  of  Japan  In  Man- 
churia But  the  world  powers  then  did  not 
know  what  they  know  now— nor  had  they 
suffered  as  they  were  to  suffer  by  subsequent 
aggressions  which  led  to  World  War  II. 

Instead,  the  League  of  Nations  was  both 
impotent  and  confused.  The  United  States, 
through  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  spcke 
forth  firmly  enough  against  the  Japanese, 
but  this  firmness  was  Itself  nullified  by  Amer- 
ica s  abstention  from  League  membership. 
As  nationalist  powers  of  that  day.  Britain. 
France,  and  Italy  had  their  own  axes  to  grind. 
So  the  League  talked  but  did  not  act— a 
we.iknes8  which  led  to  its  ultimate  collapse. 

From  the  lessons  of  its  predecessor,  as  well 
as  these  of  World  War  II.  the  present  United 
Nations  Organization  has  drawn  the  life  to 
act  BO  swiftly  and  dynamically  In  Korea. 
That  is  the  sort  of  progress  which  one  day 
may  represent  our  greatest  bequest  to  th» 
future. 


Prisoners  ol  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

CI'   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATTVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of  July  2.  1950. 
entitled  "Barbed  Wire  and  Now  This." 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers the  shameful  condition  which  it  de- 
scribes. 

It  was  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
decided  the  World  War  II  prisoners,  or 
their  survivors,  should  be  compensated 
for  inadequate  rations  and  other  depri- 
vations which  were  their  lot  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  money  for  the 
payment  of  these  claims  has  been  derived 
from  the  liquidation  of  enemy  assets,  and 
it  is  already  on  hand  in  the  Treasury. 

It  is  indeed  a  shame  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  money,  which  is  subject  to 
the  direction  of  Congress,  has  been 
choked  to  the  point  where  only  an  in- 


significant percentage  of  the  claims  re- 
ceived can  be  processed.  I  sincerely  hope 
that,  after  reading  the  following  editorial, 
the  Members  will  agree  that  this  situa- 
tion must  be  remedied  without  any  fur- 
ther delay: 

Baebed  W;ke  and  Now  Ths! 

A  merited  complaint  on  behalf  of  American 
prisoners  of  w.ir  comes  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Congress  decided  that  these  World  War  II 
prisoners,  or  their  survivors,  should  be  com- 
pensated for  Inadequate  rations  and  other 
deprivations  which  were  their  lot  while  In 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  money  to  pay 
these  claims  and  the  administration  of  them 
Is  derived  from  liquidation  of  enemy  assets. 
It  la  already  on  hand  In  the  Treasury. 

Yet.  says  the  DAV.  distribution  has  been 
choked  down  to  a  mere  trickle.  The  House 
has  cut  the  1951  fiscal  year  release  of  the 
funds  for  administration  of  claims  from  J8.- 
000,000.  recommended  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
to  $537  9C0.  So,  according  to  the  DAV,  the 
War  Claims  Commission  can  only  process 
about  2e0  prisoner  applications  a  week,  while 
the  applications  continue  to  roll  In  at  a  rate 
of  12.000  a  week. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  are  still  suffering  the 
effects  of  confinement  in  Japanese  camps, 
heroes  of  Bataan,  families  of  men  who  died 
of  disease  and  8tarvati<in  behind  the  barbed 
wire  compounds  In  Germany,  face  Intermin- 
able delay  In  getting  money — enemy  money — 
that  has  been  promised  them.  And  all  for 
no  direct  saving,  if  any  saving  at  all,  to  the 
American  ta.xpayer. 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  Is  worse  than  mLsdl- 
rected  economy.  It  Is  rank  Injustice  unnec- 
essarily to  delay  distribution  of  monev  which 
Congress  has  promised  to  these  American 
prisoners  of  war  or  their  survivors,  money 
which  Is  on  band  and  came  from  enemy 
sources.  ■'' 

Congress  can  still  rectify  this  House  blun- 
der and  this  bad  faith  in  fulfilling  a  pledga 
to  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  should 
certainly  do  so. 


RenazincatioB  of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I        OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATTVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  statement  of  the 
Brooklyn  Council  for  a  Democratic  Ger- 
many, expressing  their  opipositicn  to 
renazification  of  Germany. 

The  Brooklyn  Council  for  a  Democratic 
Germany  is  an  organization  sponsored 
by  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community 
Council,  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, New  York  chapter,  the  American 
Jewish  Congre.ss.  Brooklyn  division,  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  Bnai  Brith. 
the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Rabbis,  the  JewLsh 
Labor  Committee,  the  Jewij-h  War  Vet- 
erans. Kinss  County  Counml.  and  the 
National  Council  of  Jewuh  Women, 
Brooklyn  section. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  establishment  of  a  western  German 
state  and  the  end  of  ]hallltarj  government 
in  Germany  mark  the  termination  of  the 
first  phase  of  American  occupation,  and  re- 
quire a  critical  appraisal  of  c  ur  policy  In 
Germany. 
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In  4  years  of  military  occupation,  the  for- 
mal elements  for  the  creation  of  a  free  state 
liave  been  established;  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, a  free  press,  political  parties,  an  in- 
dependent labor  movement,  and  a  function- 
ing economy.  Yet  the  chief  goals  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  the  democratization  of  German 
life,  assurance  that  Its  economy  will  not  be 
used  for  aggression,  and  the  Integration  of 
Germany  Into  the  European  democratic  com- 
munity are  far  from  achievement.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  these  goals  have  been  lost 
sight  of  Is  indicated  by  the  reemergencc  of 
extreme  nationalist  political  groups;  the  re- 
turn of  many  former  active  Nazis  and  other 
extreme  nationalists  to  Important  adminis- 
trative and  economic  positions,  and  the  pro- 
posals for  the  creation  of  a  German  Army. 
Such  a  revival  of  German  militarism  would 
recreate  the  traditional  foe  of  German  de- 
mocracy and  would  raise  well-founded  feara 
of  German  aggression  In  the  western  Euro- 
pean community  and  would  create  danger  of 
a  new  alliance  between  German  militarist* 
and  the  totalitarian  communism  of  the  East. 

In  this  connection  we  are  gratified  to  note 
that  In  his  statement  on  the  occasston  of  the 
opening  of  the  Amertka  Hf.iise  In  Stuttgart 
on  February  fl,  1950.  High  Commissioner 
John  J  McCloy  clearly  enunciated  the  pnn* 
ctples  that  "Germany  cannot  be  allowed  to 
develop  political  conditions  or  a  military 
status  which  would  threaten  the  other  na- 
tions or  the  peace  of  the  world";  also  that 
"there  will  be  no  German  Army  or  air  force"; 
that  "one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  oc- 
cupation has  been  and  is  to  eradicate  Nazi 
Influence  and  leadership  from  German  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  life ';  and  that 
"we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all  our  power 
and  Influence  to  expose  and  counteract  any 
subversive  Influences  which  condone  or  en- 
courage the  revival  of  nazism  in  German 
life." 

It  Is  hoped  that  High  Commissioner  Mc- 
Cloy's  statement  of  policy  will  mark  the  end 
of  present  trends  toward  supranationalism 
and  German  militarism.  Strengthening  Ger- 
man reaction  In  order  to  build  a  bulwark 
against  communism  In  effect  creates  one  po- 
tential totalitarianism  in  order  to  combat 
another.  Only  genuine  democrats  can  build 
a  Germany  which  will  add  strength  to  Euro- 
pean democracy  and  reinforce  the  effective 
opposition   to   totalitarianism. 

In  view  of  the  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  and  the  dangers  inherent 
In  the  present  situation  in  Germany,  what 
is  Imperatively  needed  at  this  point  Is  a  full 
review  by  Congress  and  by  a  Presidential 
commission  of  the  execution  of  American 
policy  in  Germany  and  the  adoption  of  a 
positive  program  which  will : 

1.  Strengthen  the  pro-democratic  forces  In 
Germany — the  democratic  labor  movement, 
the  cooperatives,  the  democratically  consti- 
tuted s<jcial  welfare  agencies  and  the  munici- 
palities under  effective  popular  control. 

2.  Eliminate  all  active  supporters  of  the 
Nazi  program  from  policy  making  and  other 
positions  of  authority  or  responsibUlty  In  the 
administrative.  Judicial  and  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  German  Government  and  In  that 
connection  the  High  Commission  shotild 
bring  Its  Influence  to  bear  to  secure  such 
action  by  the  German  Government  and 
should  apply  this  policy  In  reviewing  Its  own 
pa.st  and  future  accomplishments. 

3.  Democratize  the  economy  and  curb  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  cartels 
and  trusts. 

4.  Maintain  such  controls  of  the  German 
economy  as  may  be  required  to  insure  that, 
while  Germany  wlU  contribute  to  European 
recovery  and  Its  people  will  enjoy  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living.  It  shall  never  again 
become  an  aggressor.  In  that  connection  the 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  producing  facilities  of 
the  Ruhr  should  be  developed  in  concert  with 
the  western  European  countries  under  a 
strict  system  of  democratic  controls,  whicil 
must  include  full  labor  participation. 


B.  Facilitate  the  reeducation  of  the  German 
people,  especially  Its  youth,  in  a  spirit  of 
democratic  and  peaceful  cooperation. 

Only  with  the  accomplishment  of  these 
measures  can  a  democratic  Germany  be  buUt 
and  the  danger  of  a  Communist  or  Nazi 
Germany  be  avoided.  The  occupation  au- 
thorities must  effectively  use  the  powers  re- 
served to  them  under  the  occupation  stat- 
utes until  the  achievement  of  this  mini- 
mum program  Is  reasonably  assured. 

Transmitted  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Brooklyn  CouncU  for  a  Democratic 
Germany. 

AaTHTTR  J.  S.   ROSENBAtJM, 

Chairman,  Interim  Committee. 


New  Home  Baildmf  m  May  Smashes  All 
Records:  140,000  DwelUaf  Units 
SUrted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  insert  in 
the  CoNCEESsioNAL  RECORD  a  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  titled  "New 
Home  Building  in  May  Smashes  All  Rec- 
ords: 140,000  Dwelling  Units  Started": 

Nrw   Home   Btm-DiNG   nf   Mat   Smashes   all 
RxcoKDS:  140.000  Dwelling  Units  Staxtxo 

May  home  building  broke  all  previous 
monthly  records  by  spiralling  to  140,000  new 
permanent  dwelling  units  started,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  The  May  figure  was  11  per- 
cent greater  than  that  for  April  1950.  and 
almost  50  percent  ahead  of  the  May  1949 
level. 

The  half-million  mark  for  new  housing 
staiis  was  reached  In  May  this  year,  2 
months  earlier  than  last  year.  The  cumula- 
tive tctal^for  the  first  5  months  of  1950  was 
638,000  units,  compared  with  354,000  units 
in  the  like  period  of  1949.  The  sharp  gain 
In  home  construction  this  year  over  last 
has  been  country-wide,  and  has  been  shared 
by  cities  as  well  as  outlying  areas. 

Telegraphic  reports  of  local  building  per- 
mits Issued  for  new  dwelling  units  In  May 
in  principal  cities  of  the  country  show  In- 
creases over  April  for  all  regions  but  the 
Middle  Atlantic.  West  North  Central,  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  where  the  volume  re- 
mained about  the  same.  Two-thirds  of  the 
reporting  cities  showed  an  Increase  over 
April  In  the  number  of  units  for  which  build- 
ing permits  were  Issued. 

Number    of    new    nonfarm    dicelling    unita 
started — 1949,  1949,  and  1950 

1948  1 931,  600 

January 53,500 

February 60,100 

March 76,400 

AprU 99,500 

May 100,300 

June 97.  300 

J\ily 85,000 

Augtist 86,  700 

Beptember 82.  300 

October 73.  400 

NoTember 63,  700 

December 52,  900 


Number   of   new    nonfarm    dtoeUing   unitt 
ttart€d—1943,  1949.  and  1950— Con. 

1949 _ 1.035.100 


-W 


January 50,  000 

February 50. 400 

March «>,  400 

April 88,  800 

May 95,  400 

June 95,  500 

July 96,  100 

August _  99,000 

September 102,900 

October 104,  300 

November -  65,  500 

December 78,  300 

1950: 

January 78,700 

February *  82,  900 

March •  110, 000 

AprU •  126,  000 

May » 140.  000 

« Revised. 
*  Preliminary. 


It  Needed  Sariiiff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UiMfiACHtTBZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.     McCORMACK    Mr.     Speaker, 

under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  editorial  It  Needed 
Saying  appearing  in  the  June  15,  1950. 
issue  of  the  South  Boston  Tribune,  and 
written  by  Charles  L.  Brooks  of  South 
Boston,  Mass.: 

It  Nskded  Sathtg 

President  Truman  made  a  direct  break  with 
usual  diplomatic  practice  last  Saturday  in  hla 
St.  Louis  speech  when  be  laahed  out  at  tho 
Soviet  Union  and  referred  to  It  directly  in 
his  charge  that  its  leaders  have  been  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  Yet  what  the  President 
said  needed  saying.  Too  long  has  our  foreign 
policy  been  a  shilly-shallying  attempt  to 
establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  Ruasia. 

Our  Nation  wants  peace.  So  do  the  Rus- 
sians, unless  they  can  get  more  by  aggres- 
sion. Their  peacetime  armaments  show  that 
they  Will  turn  from  the  path  of  peace  when- 
ever they  think  the  moment  opporttine.  The 
President  puts  us  on  record  as  being  awara 
of  Russian  aims  in  the  cold  war,  as  otir  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  west  shows  our  deter- 
mination to  stop  this  newest  of  world 
imperialisms. 


Report  OB  Eifkly-first  Gmfrcst 
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1  Revised. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NZBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  17. 1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  my  custom  to  report  each 
year  to  the  people  I  represent  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  ol  Nebras- 
ka. The  people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
their  Representatives  vote  and  how  they 
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feel  about  legislation  presented  to  Con- 
RTESs.     I  have  a  rule  tn  my  office  that 
all  mail  must  be  answered:  the  day  it  i3 
received    if  humanly  possible.    I  report 
to  my  diitrict  each  week  through  a  news- 
letter to  the  papers  and  a  weekly  radio 
report  called  Whafs  Happening  in  ths 
Nations  Capital?     I  try  tD  make  these 
reports   interesting,    factuil,   and   non- 
poilSical.     At  times  it  has  not  been  easy 
todft  the  trjth  from  ail  the  propaganda 
which  floods  the  Meml>ers  of  Congress. 
I  have  a  strong  con^nction  that  if  the 
folks  at  home  have  the  truth,  there  will 
be  no  question  about  the  decision  they 
make.     I   make   frequent   visits   to    my 
district.    I  like  to  attend  the  county  fairs 
and  have  meetings  with  farmers,  wom- 
en's ciubs.  and  civic  groups.    At  these 
meetings   there   are   question   and   an- 
swer  periods.     I   know   these   "cracker 
barrel"  discussions  are  helpful  to  me. 
I  get  the  ^^ews  of  my  constituents,  and 
they  understand  my  position  on  national, 
intemf.tional.  and  domestic  matters.     I 
have  also  sent  out  questionnaires  through 
paid  ads  in  the  newspapers  seeking  the 
advice  of  those  I  represent.    Mr  Speaker, 
this  IS  my  report  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent: 

In  assessing  the  work  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  is  in  control  of  the  same 
political  party  that  controls  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  program  set  is  the  one 
laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union,  budget,  and  other  mes- 
sages. So  to  begin  with,  we  must  look 
at  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  at  the  beginning  of.  and  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  Congress.  It  should 
also  be  remembered.  Mr.  Speaker,  that; 
the  Democratic  Party  has  a  majority  of 
90  in  the  House:  that  this  party  ap- 
points the  chairmen  of  all  the  commit- 
tees and  effectively  controls  all  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  the  Congress  for 
action. 

mtSIUrNT'S  RECOMHEND.ATIONS 

In  the  Presidents  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  he  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  Marshall  plan,  set 
up  a  global  WPA  (which  is  his  new  point 
4  program*,  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act.  extend  and  expand  Federal 
socialized  housing  and  rent  controls, 
provide  for  production  payments  to 
farmers  '  the  Brannan  farm  program » , 
establish  compulsory  health  insurance 
<socialized  medicine',  expand  social  se- 
curity, provide  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  establish  valley  authorities.  He 
also  gave  full  approval  to  the  so-called 
Spence  bill,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  super-duper  OPA  with  all  the 
trimmings.  He  further  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Government,  if  neces- 
sary, to  build  and  operate  steel  mills. 
He  urged  that  Congress  not  make  any 
deep  cuts  in  spending  and  submitted  a 
budget  message  recommending  expendi- 
tures that  would  put  the  country  several 
billion  dollars  further  into  debt. 

WHO   COimOLfl    UCISLATIOMI 

Since  nis  party  controls  all  legislation. 
about  all  the  minority  members,  of 
vhich  I  am  one.  can  do  is  to  offer  mtelli- 


gent  and  effective  opposition  to  proposals 
which  they  feel  are  against  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  support  those  that 
they  feel  are  good.  It  has  been  my 
constant  endeavor  to  follow  this  course. 
It  is  true  I  have  been  rather  critical 
many  times  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
leads  us  down  the  road  to  bigger  debt, 
deficit  spending,  increased  taxes,  and  in- 
flation. It  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
the  Frankenstein  monsters  that  may  well 
destroy  our  country.  I  have  offered 
many  suggestions  which  I  felt  were  con- 
structive in  the  place  of  the  socialistic 
program  offered  by  the  administration. 
Occasionally  someone  writes  me  saying 
that  I  am  too  critical  and  not  offering 
constructive  criticisms.  I  think  I  am 
guilty,  but  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
counterpart  of  criticism  is  that  of  beins 
aggressive.  To  escape  criticism:  say 
nothing,  do  nothing,  be  nothing.  I  have 
learned  to  expect  criticism.  I  know  that 
you  can  never  please  everytxjdy  even 
though  you  always  do  right.  There  is  no 
way  of  giving  uniform  satisfaction.  If 
one  has  undue  concern  about  criticism, 
it  stifles  his  thinking  and  action.  The 
folks  I  represent  have  been  very  good  to 
me.  I  have  received  little  criticism.  I 
know  that  I  have  not  always  been  right; 
but  I  have  a  conscience  with  which  I 
must  live,  and  the  mistakes  I  have  made 
have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

DEBT,  DETIcrr.  INTLATIOW 

The  present  national  debt  of  nearly 
$260,000,000,000  calls  for  heavy  taxation 
on  all  the  people.  There  should  be  a 
definite  plan  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
this  huge  sum. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  for  2  years.  That 
was  during  the  Eightieth  Republican 
Congress  when  the  debt  was  cut  $8,000.- 
000.000,  taxes  reduced,  and  the  budget 
balanced.  My  mail  indicates  that  peo- 
ple are  greatly  concerned  about  deficit 
spending,  the  debt,  and  inflation  caused 
by  this  administration. 

The  people  at  home  realize  that  no 
Nation  can  spend  itself  into  real  prosper- 
ity. They  know  that  prices  are  rising, 
the  dollar  is  shrinking,  and  that  the  value 
of  savings,  pensions,  and  insurance  has 
been  cut  in  half.  They  know  that  taxes 
eat  at  the  foundation  of  free  enterprise 
and  stifle  the  incentive  and  ambition  to 
produce.  They  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment, like  you  and  me,  cannot  keep  on 
spending  more  than  it  takes  in.  Federal 
expenses  must  l>€  reduced  or  this  Nation 
faces  economic  catastrophe  and  a  con- 
trolled economy.  I  believe  they  can  be 
reduced. 

HOOVni  COMMISSIOr*   kkcommenoations 

I  have  supported  every  effort  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  place  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Conimission  for  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Government.  To  me  it  is  a 
"must"  that  the  overlapping,  expensive, 
wasteful  departments  of  Government  be 
streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
time.  The  President  has  presented  some 
bills  under  the  gxiise  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission  recommendations  which   were 


not  recommended  either  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  or  the  citizens  committee. 
I  did  not  support  the  Pres: dent's  recom- 
mendation to  kill  the  effect  iveness  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  by  placing  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  under  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  nor  did  I  su  Dport  his  plan 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Neither  of 
these  plans  conforms  tc  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendat  ons.  The  last 
plan  would  be  a  long  step  toward  estab- 
lishing socialized  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  bills  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  have  been 
stalled  in  committees  due  :;o  the  opposi- 
tion of  department  and  bureau  chiefs. 
Bureaucracy  vigorously  resists  all  legis- 
lation that  would  reduce  its  activities. 
Their  forces  gather  like  a  wolf  pack, 
ready  to  slash  the  reorganization  pro- 
gram to  ribbons.  These  Federal  de- 
partments, with  several  thousand  full- 
time  public-relation  employees,  are  busy 
with  their  propaganda  machines  to  sty- 
mie reorganization.  Th?y  are  en- 
trenched, resourceful,  and  skilled  in  the 
tactics  of  delay  and  confasion. 

BRANNAN  FABM  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  of  AgricvJture  with  the 
blessing  of  the  adminis  ration  makes 
speeches  throughout  the  ( ountry  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  raeasure.  The 
Brannan  farm  plan  woulc  place  the  ag- 
riculture industry  complexly  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  V,  ashington.  It 
promises  a  higher  income  to  the  fanner 
and  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
a  good  trick  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it. 
It  would  place  the  farmei  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Government,  for  he  would  receive 
for  his  products  only  wh.it  they  would 
bring  in  the  market  and  vould  have  to 
depend  on  additional  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  his  product:  on  payments. 

The  Brannan  farm  plar  is  of  interest 
because  of  its  unquestionable  political 
appeal  and  its  questionable  economic 
soundness.  It  comes  mifhty  close  to 
promising  Utopia— because  it  promises 
high  wartime  prices  to  the  farmer  and 
cheap  food  to  the  con-sumcr.  There  are 
15  pages  of  penalties  in  this  87 -page  bill. 
Farmers  would  be  forced  to  keep  books, 
records,  memoranda.  accDunts.  corre- 
spondence, contracts,  and  documents 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
,  of  a  $5,000  fine  for  failure  to  comply. 
The  Brannan  plan  did  not  originate  with 
the  farmers.  They  had  no  part  of  it, 
nor  were  they  consulted.  It  looks  like  a 
political  Christmas  tree. 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  sound  pro- 
gram administered  at  the  t:rass  roots  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  It  should  guar- 
antee the  farmers  a  fair  return  at  the 
market  place  with  a  minimum  of  restric- 
tions. We  should  reexamine  our  pohcy 
of  permitting  so  many  large  imports  of 
agricultural  products.  We  imported  last 
year.  $1.6C0.C00,C00  worth  of  agricultural 
products.  Many  of  these  products  were 
in  competition  with  our  already  i.xollea 
surplus.  The  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments should  not  be  a  one-way  street. 
The  dollar  gap  on  agricultural  products 
has  been  closed  for  20  years.    It  is  time 
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aprrlculture  had  some  protection,  partic- 
ularly in  time  of  surplus, 

SOCIALIZED    MEDICINl 

The  Presidents  proposal  for  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  an  expression 
for  socialized  medicine.  It  is  on  his  pro- 
gram for  early  action.  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  this  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

COMMUNISM — DISLOYAL    EMPLOTEE3 

My  mail  indicates  that  the  people  are 
thoroughly  aroused  about  the  cause  of 
the  soft  attitude  we  take  toward  the 
Communists  in  this  country.  It  is  time 
we  realized  that  communism  is  a  blue- 
hued  cancerous  growth  that  must  be 
eradicated  from  our  body  politic.  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  request  that  the 
Secretaries  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  secu- 
rity boards  be  given  authority  to  fire 
anyone  when  they  doubt  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  I  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  tired  of  these  who  play 
"footsie-tootsie"  and  "palsey-walsey" 
with  these  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers.  We  cannot  let  these  Reds 
run  rampant  at  home  while  our  boys 
fight  and  die  in  Korea.  It  is  time  we 
cracked  down.  Membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  must  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  and  these  traitors  branded. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
Red  termites  should  be  free  members  of 
society  and  in  good  legal  standing  and  be 
permitted  to  roam  the  country  at  will  to 
spew  their  venom  and  hate  for  all  to  see 
and  hear. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  to  clear  out  of  all 
departments  of  Government  those  dis- 
loyal and  immoral  degenerates  for  they 
are  security  risks.  There  are  more  than 
10.000  foreigners  who  now  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment and  embassies  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  them  have  communistic 
leanings.  Surely  we  have  enough  red- 
blooded  Americans  to  fill  these  positions 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  individ- 
uals whose  loyalty  can  be  questioned. 
There  are  more  than  3.500  disloyal  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  have  been  cited 
for  deportation — most  of  them  are  Com- 
munists— 200  are  dangerous  alien  crim- 
inals and  should  be  placed  behind  wire 
fences. 

KOREAN   WAR 

As  I  write  this,  war  in  Korea  has  just 
started.  I  expect  to  support  every  effort 
of  the  military  and  our  .■soldiers  who  are 
fighting  among  these  unfriendly  terrains 
in  foreign  countries.  The  military 
forces  have  had  more  than  $56,000  000.- 
000  since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  yet 
the  evidence  before  us  at  this  time  indi- 
cates they  are  unprepared  with  the  new 
weapons  and  equipment  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught in  Korea.  I  am  unhappy,  of 
course,  to  know  that  our  President  com- 
mitted us  to  a  war  without  consulting 
Congress.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 
However,  the  fire  has  now  been  started 
and  we  must  all  help  put  it  out.  I  have 
urged  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
clear  the  decks  for  action  and  to  stop 
dreaming  about  what  they  hope  might 
happen.  We  cannot  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  the  world  on  fire. 
This  action  in  Korea  may  be  but  the 
sounding  of  the  alarm  which  should 
warn  us  that  this  is  no  time  to  drag  our 


feet  In  military  preparedness.  This  war. 
If  it  develops  into  global  action,  will  be 
one  of  survival  of  the  human  race.  This 
gathering  storm  may  break  into  an 
atomic  fury  at  any  time.  The  handwrit- 
ing is  on  the  wall.  It  is  time  that  we 
draw  in  our  belus  and  step  spending  on 
all  of  the  socialistic  schemes  recommend-* 
ed  by  this  Administration.  This  is  no 
time  for  a  global  WPA;  no  time  for  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  Brannan  farm 
program,  socialized  housing,  or  a  dozen 
other  socialistic  suggestions.  If  global 
war  comes  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
steps  for  total  mobilization.  I  know  this 
Is  the  method  of  the  dictator.  I  dislike 
it  very  much;  but  in  war,  such  steps  are 
necessary 

LEGISLATION   SCPPOHTtn 

I  have  supported  legislation  to  expand 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
and  improved  living  conditions  for  the 
people.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
money  spent  on  reclamation,  irrigation, 
flood  control.  REA.  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, comes  back  into  the  Treasury 
either  from  taxes  collected  on  increased 
wealth  or  in  the  repayment  of  these 
loans  made  by  the  Government.  I  have 
supported  all  legislation  which  helped  to 
make  our  country  stronger.  I  believe 
that  we  must  give  capital  and  labor  and 
a  free  people  a  fair  chance  in  order  to 
continue  to  develop  a  great  country. 

BIG     GOVERNMENT     AND     SOCIALISM 

The  number  of  people  on  the  Federal 
payroll  is  at  an  all-high  peacetime  peak. 
There  seem.s  to  be  no  tendency  to  cut 
down  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  bureaucracy  must  grow  and  grow  or 
it  withers  on  the  vine.  I  have  also  ob- 
served that,  the  larger  covernment  be- 
comes with  all  of  its  regulations,  the 
smaller  the  individual  becomes  with  a 
loss  of  his  freedom  and  security.  The 
greatest  enemy  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  are  those  well-meaning  people 
who  have  lost  faith  in  the  capacity  of  a 
free  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  who  wish  to  set  up  a  Government  as 
a  political  and  social  guardian  to  run 
the  business  and  make  the  decisions  for 
them.  The  more  we  set  up  agencies  of 
Government  to  do  our  planning  and 
make  our  decisions  for  us,  the  less  free- 
dom we  will  have.  The  bigger  govern- 
ment becomes,  the  more  it  costs  and  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  the  people's 
wealth  will  be  taken  for  taxes.  The 
President  made  proposals  to  Congress 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  eventu- 
ally add  $16  000  000.000  to  the  present 
$42,000,000,000  budget.  It  would  mean 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  would  ex- 
pand its  supervision  and  control  over 
every  phase  of  our  lives. 

TAPT-HABTLrr    ACT 

The  administration  has  insisted  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  has 
presented  no  bill  which  would  either  re- 
peal or  modify  this  measure.  I  believe 
the  people  feel  this  act  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  rights  of  or- 
ganized labor  or  industry  and  that  an 
honest  enforcement  would  result  in  bet- 
ter labor  relations.  "When  I  took  the  poll 
in  my  district  through  the  newspapers,  it 


revealed  that  98  percent  were  opposed  to 
compulsory  healtii  insurance,  and  96  per- 
cent were  opposed  to  the  Brannan  farm 
program  and  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
there  were  some  constructive  amend- 
ments needed  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
and  I  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  There  were  amend- 
ments suggested  by  labor  and  industry. 

FAITH    IN   OUR  COCNTRT 

I  have  great  faith  in  ♦Jie  confidence  of 
the  American  people  and  those  I  repre- 
sent. We  are  a  Christian  Nation.  The 
70  000,000  people  belonging  to  some 
church  are  a  great  moral  influence  for 
good.  The  top  leaders  of  Government 
must  inspire  high  motives  and  good 
character  with  Christian  principles  of 
living.  It  has  been  a  cause  for  concern 
because  some  officials  in  Washington 
seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  disease  I 
would  call  decay  of  the  conscience.  Too 
many  of  them  have  been  insensitive  to 
real  moral  principles.  The  American 
people  have  the  know-how  of  produc- 
tion. We  can,  under  good  laws  and 
sound  fiscal  policy,  continue  to  be  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  We  will 
conquer  the  difficulties  that  presently  be- 
set us;  in  this  I  have  supreme  confidence. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RXCCS8 

The  present  unsettled  conditions  In 
the  world  indicate  that  Congress  should 
not  adjourn.  It  might  be  wise  to  take 
3 -day  recesses  and  be  prepared  to  report 
back  on  24-hour  notice  in  order  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  national  seciu"ity  which 
may  arise.  At  this  writing.  July  17,  the 
situation  in  Korea  and  the  world  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes. 

If  the  Congress  takes  the  so-called  3- 
day  recesses.  I  will  expect  to  be  at  home 
visiting  with  just  as  many  folks  as  I  can. 
It  does  one  good  to  get  back  and  visit 
with  the  people  who  live  a  little  closer 
to  the  soil  and  the  sun  and  far  enougn 
away  from  Washington  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  what  is  going  on.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  more  I  should  like  to  re- 
port to  you  and  the  people  I  represent. 
The  people  in  the  38  counties  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  have  been 
good  to  me.  It  is  my  prayer  and  hope 
that  I  may  continue  to  give  the  best 
service  possible  and  represent  them  in 
an  upright,  honest,  sincere,  and  fearless 
manner. 


EsToy  Awarded  LL.  D.  at  Trinity  CoUcfc, 
Dablia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVK3 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  McSWEENEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Dublin  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  today  on 
United  States  Ambassador  George  A. 
Garrett.  This  is  the  first  time  the  name 
of  a  diplomat  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
university's  rolls.    Hitherto  its  honorary 
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d«rre«  have  be?^  axarded  for  academic 
or  scientific  attainments. 

I  am  especu'-Iiy  proud  to  be  permitted 
to  ask  for  this  msenion  l>?cause.  after 
World  War  I.  I.  as  a  captam  of  infantry, 
through  an  excbaoce  of  serricemen.  es- 
pec-iily  thcs«  vtase  schoUsUc  trainmg 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  was 
perm;;t<d  to  stxxty  law  at  this  time- 
honored  Trinity  Qrilese.  While  on  a  re- 
cent vLs:t  to  Ireland,  the  land  of  my 
paternal  and  maternal  grandparents,  my 
Wife  and  I  were  the  guests  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  H^  Excellency  and  Mrs.  Gcrreit. 
We  learned  then  of  the  charm  ana  gra- 
ciwiMM  of  these  spleaodkl  emissaries  of 
our  country.  We  later  toured  many  of 
the  beautiful  counties  of  Ireland  and  I 
learned  from  Irish  people  :n  all  walks 
of  life  as  v.ell  as  from  those  in  oCBcial 
positions  of  the  mari'elous  work  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Garrett  as  o-ir  representatives. 
I  speak  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett 
because  along  with  untirin<:j  and  tactful 
efforts  of  Mr.  Garrett  to  cement  our 
two  counines  and  improve  not  only  our 
social  but  also  our  economic  well-being 
Mrs.  Garrett  has  endeared  herself  to  all 
the  people  of  Ireland,  but  especially  to 
the  women.  She  has  shoxn  such  an  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  as  well  as  in  their 
family  and  home  affairs.  Uiat  all  have  a 
deep  affection  for  her. 

On  this  same  visit  to  Ireland  we  vis- 
ited my  old  Trinity  Collej?e  It  was  ^a- 
ciously  received  by  the  provost.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Alton.  Wc  spoke  of  his  predecessor.  Pro- 
vost Mahaffey,  who  preside-d  while  I  was 
In  the  college  in  1918. 

From  these  few  words  it  can  well  be 
tmderstood  w  hy  I  am  glad  to  ask  for  this 
extension  of  remarks. 

The  Ambassador,  clad  in  the  salmon 
and  scarlet  robes  of  his  doctorate,  heard 
Sir  Robert  Tate,  the  public  orator,  say 
of  him  in  classical  Latin : 

We  rejoice  to  have  this  opjxjrtiinlty  of 
greeun^  and  ccnifratulating  Mr.  George  Gar- 
rett, who  came  to  us  some  3  years  ago  aa 
United  States  Minister  and  has  now  been 
raised  to  the  more  exalted  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor; nunc  ad  altlorem  honoris  gradum  pro- 
»ectus  legatl  cum  tltulo  patr.ae  interpres  ad 
DOS  advenit.  His  stancbness  In  maintain- 
ing the  dlfrnlty  of  his  native  land  is  equaled 
only  by  the  supreme  benevolence  wuh  which 
he  makes  It  his  principal  aln:  to  draw  closer 
every  day  the  bonds  of  frlencship  that  unite 
our  fvo  countries.  Himself  :tn  ornament  of 
two  universities,  he  holds  that  he  can  best 
compass  this  end  by  begirning  with  our 
•cadAnic  youth — quod  propsltum  ut  plenls- 
ftlme  S^sequator  a  luventute  academica  in- 
ctp:endum  esse  ratus  (qulp^e  quo  et  Ipse 
unlversltatem  duanim  crnaaientum  siti  — 
and  is  working  out  a  plan  for  founding 
Bcholarshlps  tu  enable  Irishmen  to  prosecute 
their  studies  In  America  anl  Americans  la 
Ireland.  Ar.d  he  will  doubtless  succeed. 
For  when  a  man  has  blended  In  himself  two 
Interests  bo  Irreconcilable  as  banking  and 
xauslc.  even  the  ■esirangiig  main"  will 
bardly  put  asunder  those  whom  he  would 
Join  together  The  universly  will  certainly 
be  urvgrateful  if  it  d'jes  not  laluie  thU  gen- 
•rous  guest  with  tu  Icudest  applause. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  following  remarks  of  Hon.  Oeonje 
A  Garrett.  United  Sutes  .\mbassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  In  response  to  a 
toast  proposed  by  Dr  E  H  Alton,  provost 
Of  Trinity  CoUeee.  DubUn.  at  a  dinner 


given  on  the  night  of  July  5.  1950.  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  for  a  group  of 
SIX  who  received  honorary  degrees  of 
doctor  of  la^vs  at  the  commencement 
exercises  held  that  day: 

I  came  here  today  with  very  great  difD- 
dence. 

I  cams  with  diffidence  because  this  is  an 
old  Institution  famous  for  Its  learning;  and 
1  who.  In  my  time,  have  served  in  varlotia 
capacities,  am  likely  to  be  rememt)€red  least 
of  all  as  a  man  of  academic  distinction. 

In  your  generosity,  you  have  seen  fit  to 
offer  me  distinction  by  making  mr  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  of  this  historic  university. 
In  accepting  this  degree,  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent as  Ambassador  In  Ireland  are  honored 
when  you  so  honor  me. 

In  these  dlfflcult  days  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  cultural  and 
other  bonds  which  unite  closely  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
happy  to  have  my  name  associated  with 
Trinity  College,  an  Institution  which  has 
weathered  several  troubled  centuries  and  yet 
has  been  able  to  adapt  Itself  to  altered  clr- 
cunistances   and  conditions. 

I  am  content  to  Join  humbly  the  worthy 
company  which  has  brought  honor  to  this 
college  and  to  Ireland — to  become  one  of  the 
many  thousands  to  take  pride  in  Berkeley, 
the  philosopher:  Burke,  the  statesman: 
Goldsmith,  the  poet:  Rowan  Hamilton,  the 
mathematician:  Emmett  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  patriots — and  all  that  splendid  host  who 
have  shed  lus'er  on  their  alma  mater. 

On  behalf  of  my  President  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  adding  my  name  to  the  famous 
roll  so  long  recognized  for  great  scholarship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   AL.\B.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  by 
my  dear  friend  Ben  May,  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
one  of  this  earth's  greatest  humani- 
tarians and  one  of  our  real  successful 
businessmen  in  all  of  his  many  under- 
takings. The  speech  was  made  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  me  in  his  honor  and 
which  was  attended  by  a  great  many  of 
my  congressional  friends  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress: 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen 
for  accepting  Mr.  Botkin's  Invitation  and 
for  giving  me  a  chance  to  dlsciiss  medical 
research  with  you. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  my  Ideas  as  to  why 
It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  our  country  that  you 
glv?  great  thought  to  the  importance  of  med- 
ical research.  On  the  lower  but  Important 
basis  of  money  I  say  with  confldence  that 
money  expended  by  the  Government  for  med- 
ical research  will  pay  a  tremendous  dividend 
In  money  itself  and  later  I  will  give  figures 
to  substantiate  this  statement. 

As  Mr.  BOTKiN  has  told  you.  I  am  a  lumber 
man  from  Alabama  and  I  confess  I  would 
not  have  left  my  work  and  come  to  Washing- 
ton If  my  principal  thought  had  been  of 
money.  On  a  higher  and  more  Important 
basis  I  say  that  medical  research  will  save 
the  lives  of  many  Americans.  That  la  what 
1  want  to  discuss. 


If  any  of  you  have  ever  been  sick  or  If 
someone  you  love  has  been  sick  and  you 
waited  for  the  doctor,  and  then  he  finally 
came.  It  may  have  teemed  to  you  almost  aa 
though  God  had  come  into  the  room.  In  a 
sense  the  doctor  was  a  representative  of 
God  and  If  as  that  representative  he  could 
not  effect  a  cure  It  may  not  have  been  God's 
wish  that  It  was  thus.  Let  me  try  to  explain 
the  doctor's  relationship  to  medical  research 
and  your  possible  dependence  on  medical 
research  for  health  and  even  life. 

A  doctor  can  only  diagnose  a  patient's  ill- 
ness if.  previously,  great  minds  have  given 
him  certain  rules  and  facts  with  which  he 
worki  and  if  quite  pr)S£lbly  these  great 
mludj  hav3  discovered  certain  Instruments 
and  materials  which  the  doctor  u.<!es  to  make 
his  diagnosis.  When  I  say  "Instruments."  I 
mean  such  things  as  the  stethoscope  or 
thermometer  which  are  comparatively  mod- 
ern discoveries. 

After  proper  diagnosis  a  doctor  can  cure 
his  patient  in  one  ct  two  ways.  He  can 
practice  masterful  inactlor  and  permit 
nature  to  cure  the  patient  o:  he  m.iy  draw 
upon  a  reservoir  of  kncwledgt;  and  materials 
and  by  certain  treatments  try  to  effect  a 
cure  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  In  De- 
cember 1799.  George  Washir  gton.  a  robust 
man  of  68.  returned  from  a  horseback  ride 
and  had  an  attack  of  laryngitis.  Washing- 
ton was  one  of  the  richest  and  best  known 
men  In  the  country,  yet  thU  was  his  treat- 
ment: The  doctor  was  called  In  and  accord- 
ing to  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca.  Washlngtqn 
was  bled  heavily  four  times,  given  a  gargle  of 
molasses,  butter,  and  vinegar,  and  also  a 
blister  of  cantharldes  (sone  of  you  may 
have  heard  of  this  as  spanitii  fly)  was  placed 
on  his  throat.     This  blister  is  quite  painful. 

Washington's  strength  ebbed  rapidly. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  v  hat  the  doctor 
did  was  probably  enough  to  cause  hlo  death. 
Today.  If  a  doctor  used  llkn  treatment,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  malpractice.  Bleeding 
for  pneumonia  went  out  of  u:e  after  a  French 
doctor  proved  by  statistics  that  many  more 
pneumonia  sufferers  who  were  bled  died 
than  did  those  pneumonia  sufferers  who  were 
not  bled. 

Washington  was  doomed  not  because  hla 
doctor  was  any  less  humane  than  a  doctor  of 
today  but  rather  because  Washington's  doc- 
tor could  only  draw  from  a  reservoir  of 
knowledge  and  materials  whl:h  was  deficient. 

Today  we  have  a  reservoj*  of  knowledge 
and  materials  which  enables  a  doctor  to 
treat  pneumonia  with  sulfa  drugs  and  peni- 
cillin and,  thanks  In  large  part  to  these  two 
drugs,  the  death  rate  from  pneumonia  has 
dropped  by  more  than  two-thirds. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  a  bit  more  this 
idea  of  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  mate- 
rials. It  Is  almost  certain  that  some  of  you 
gentlemen  have  seen  peop  e  who  suffered 
from  carbuncles.  They  often  had  to  endure 
a  series  of  very  painful  operations  and  they 
suffered  over  a  rather  long  period  of  time. 
Sometimes  the  result  was  fatal.  But  now  a 
person  suffering  from  carbuncles  Is  cured 
without  an  operation  and  merely  by  a  5-day 
treatment  of  penicillin.  You  probably  know 
what  mastoid  or  mastoiditis  is.  In  this  case 
the  doctor  who  operates  ho^i  to  cut  through 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  U  is  not  a  pleasant 
procedure.  Most  of  trese  operations  v/hlch 
formerly  were  necessary  are  now  avoided  by 
treatment  using  the  sulfa  drugs. 

Or  let  us  compare  two  diseases  as  re- 
lated to  possible  sufferers.  Until  1922  if 
z.  man  were  told  by  his  doctor  that  he  had 
either  diabetes  or  cancer,  that  man  felt 
doomed.  He  may  have  felt  a  little  less 
doomed  if  he  had  diabetes  because  he  prob- 
ably expected  less  suffering  than  If  he  had 
cancer,  but  he  knew  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  Then  In  1922  Banting  and  Best 
discovered  Insulin  and.  as  a  result,  today 
IX  a  man  be  told  that  he  has  diabetes  he  Is 
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far  from  pleased  but,  thanks  to  Insulin,  he 
can  still  hope  to  live  out  his  normal  span 
of  life  and  also  to  live  an  almost  normal 
life  On  the  other  hand  the  sufferer  told 
that  he  has  an  advanced  case  of  cancer  is 
doomed,  and  he  realizes  It;  because  medical 
research  has  not  yet  found  the  answer  to 
that  particular  riddle. 

I  have  given  these  Illustrations  so  you 
may  realize  fully  that  it  is  not,  as  we  often 
think,  the  doctor  who  effects  the  cure. 
Bather  It  Is  our  doctor  who  uses  certain 
materials  and  knowledge  which  others  be- 
fore him  have  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient.  We  need  a  doc- 
tor with  a  good  brain  and  education  but 
unless  research  and  study  have  created  a 
satisfactory  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  ma- 
terials from  which  he  -nay  draw,  even  the 
greatest  doctor  Is  poweriCss.  For  example, 
Ititle  Is  known  about  the  degenerative  dis- 
eases. One  of  the  greatest  doctors  In  the 
country  has  Parkinson's  disease.  Other  doc- 
tors respect  and  love  hlra  enough  that  I 
think  they  would  give  some  of  their  fingers 
to  cure  thi  man,  but  all  are  powerless  be- 
cause they  have  no  adequate  reservoir  of 
knowledge  and  materials  from  which  they 
can  draw  to  cure  their  friend. 

Now.  one  should  not  expect  to  wait  until 
he  is  sick  and  then  think  that  he  can  order 
research  to  discover  a  cure  for  his  ill  Just 
aa  he  would  order  some  food  from  the  gro- 
cery. Instead  It  Is  necessary  to  think  a  few 
years  ahead  and  to  aid  medical-research 
workers  to  make  their  discoveries  before  we 
ourselves  are  HI.  After  all.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  a  businessman  or  Investor  to  fore- 
go a  pleasure  today  and  to  save  and  Invest 
money  In  a  stock  or  perhaps  In  a  piece  of 
outlying  property  near  a  growing  city.  He 
parts  with  his  money  today  with  the  thought 
that  although  the  Investment  may  brlnp  In 
nothing  for  10  or  20  years,  eventually  there 
win  be  great  Increment  and  he  or  whom- 
ever he  m.iy  choose  will  profit  from  that 
Investment  Men  often  do  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  children  and  yet  these  same  men 
will  not  think  years  ahead  where  medical 
research  Is  concerned.  They  want  to  leave 
wealth  to  their  children  and  yet  I  wonder 
at  their  definition  of  wealth. 

After  all.  what  is  wealth?  Is  a  man  pos- 
■essing  $500,000,000  but  who  also  has  cancer 
In  an  advanced  state,  a  rich  man?  He  Is  not 
by  my  definition.  If  a  m.in  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  but  If  he  be  ill  and  If  with 
all  his  money  he  cannot  buy  surcease  from 
pain,  or  preferably  a  cure  and  thus  the  added 
years  of  life  which  he  may  want  above  all 
else,  then  his  money  is  only  partly  valuable. 
I  dent  know  whether  you  would  call  his 
money  counterfeit  or  Inflated  but  I  do  know 
that  with  It  he  cannot  buy  the  thing  he 
Wants  most.  And  yet  If  we  wou'.d  furnish 
the  funds  to  the  great  and  unselfish  medical 
research  men  who  are  ready  to  do  the  Job  of 
filling  up  the  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and 
materials,  there  Is  no  telling  what  medicine 
might  achieve. 

Let  me  explain  here  that  when  I  speak  of 
reservoirs  of  material  I  mean  the  following. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  a  doctor  to  know  that 
the  proper  treatment  for  pneumonia  is  a 
course  of  penicillin.  The  doctor  must  also 
be  able  to  get  the  penicillin  or  other  desired 
medicine  from  a  reservoir  of  materials. 

If  you  should  doubt  the  possibilities  and 
the  profits  of  research,  may  I  remind  you 
that  at  present  the  Congress  permits  the 
military  to  spend  $500,000,000  a  year  for  re- 
search connected  with  national  defense. 
Over  the  decades  varloxu  Congresses  have  ap- 
propriated scores  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
research  concerning  the  health  of  hogs,  cat- 
tle, and  chickens. 

We  know  how  much  Indtistry  believes  In 
research.  We  have  seen  the  du  Pent  Co.  and 
other  great  corporations  grow  great  through 
research.    Ycu  probably  know  that  there  are 
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qtilte  a  few  large  corporations  which  Individ- 
ually have  spent  as  much  In  1  year  as  our 
Government  and  our  citizens  together  spend 
annually  for  research  concerning  the  heart 
and  circulatory  diseases,  or  for  cancer  re- 
search. But  lest  you  think  me  a  dreamer.  I 
would  like  to  quote  something  written  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sloan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  lir.  Sloan  has  written.  "Every- 
body realizes  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  scientific  research  and  everyone 
realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  what  Is  accomplished  in  other  areas  of 
research  cannot  be  accomplished  in  cancer, 
if  the  talent,  the  resources,  and  the  time 
factors  are  recognized.  Of  coiirse.  all  re- 
eearch  activities  comprise  many,  many  fail- 
ures to  a  limited  number  of  successes.  That's 
the  way  with  all  things,  but  vre  can  make 
the  effort;  and  we  ought  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous effort  bscause  of  what  It  means." 

What  I  quote  from  Mr.  Sloan  Is  no  secret, 
since  he  has  said  similar  things  over  the 
radio;  and  I  thing  I  have  read  his  remarks  In 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Sloan's  remarks 
about  research  as  relating  to  cancer  apply 
with  equal  truth  to  other  problems  of  med- 
ical research.  I  mention  Mr.  Sloan  because 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  think  of  him  as  an 
Impractical  dreamer. 

Although  I  quote  Mr.  Sloan,  permit  me  to 
emphasize  that  he  was  thinking  of  private 
gifts  to  medical  research  when  he  made  his 
statement.  Also  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
do  not  know  Mr.  Sloans  attitude  toward 
Government  aid  for  medical  research.  I  do 
state,  however,  that  Mr.  Sloan  believes  so 
much  In  research  that  through  his  founda- 
tion he  has  given  millions  of  dollars  to  estab- 
lish the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research.  If  we  had  more  businessmen 
like  Mr.  Sloan,  we  might  not  need  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this,  but  since  there  are  not 
enough  Alfred  Sloans  or  other  biislnessmen 
of  vision  to  give  research  Its  necessary  Im- 
petus, then  the  Government  should  aid  in 
this  matter  of  medical  research,  because  It  Is 
Its  province  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  Its 
citizens  and  also  because  It  Is  good  business 
for  the  Government  to  be  Interested  in  this 
matter. 

Now,  you  may  well  ask,  If  medical  research 
can  bring  us  all  of  these  benefits  and  if  we 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  health  and  if  re- 
search is  such  a  success  in  many  fields,  then 
why  has  not  more  attention  been  paid  to 
medical  research?  The  cause  lies  In  human 
nature. 

As  I  have  said  before,  men  will  think  10 
of  20  years  ahead  where  Investments  are  con- 
cerned, and  corporations  think  60  years 
ahead;  but  where  medical  research  Is  con- 
cerned or  any  kind  Ci  Illness  Is  concerned, 
people  may  know  that  they  are  going  to^je 
111  or  to  die  someday  but  they  act  as  if  they 
thought  everybody  else  could  die  except 
themselves. 

One  might  express  It  this  way.  All  of  us 
have  a  stake  In  the  progress  of  medicine. 
although  many  who  are  well  are  Incapable 
of  realizing  that  they  can  possibly  fall  til. 
Consequently,  the  people  most  vitally  alive 
to  the  importance  of  more  progress  In  medi- 
cine, are  generally  sick  and  often  dying. 
However,  no  matter  how  desperately  they 
may  crave  progress  In  medicine  when  in 
pain,  their  then  physical  condition  makes 
them  unable  to  give  aid  to  the  movement. 
In  other  words,  they  become  most  Intensely 
Interested  In  medical  research  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  least  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  profit  to  the 
Government  from  medical  research.  I  will 
be  specific. 

The  Govenunent  carries  more  than  f40.- 
000.000,000  life  Insiu-ance  upon  more  thyn 
7.000,000  servicemen  and  ez-servlcemen.  I 
do  not  know  the  terms  of  these  policies  and 
who  gets  the  benefit  as  insurance  costs  go 


down.  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  to 
costs  in  the  event  of  another  war,  which 
Heaven  forbid;  but  if  the  policyholders  are 
caused  to  live  longer,  the  Government  may 
gain,  because  it  &aves  interest  proportion- 
ately as  payments  of  claims  are  delayed. 
Also  If  policy  holders  live  longer,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  gain;  because  It  will  receive 
added  yearly  Insurance  premiums  during 
the  extra  years  each  policyholder  lives. 

Proof^that  the  above  statement  is  sotmd 
reasoning  Is  seen  in  the  following.  A  num- 
ber of  life-insurance  companies  in  this  coun- 
try believe  so  much  that  medical  research 
will  save  them  money  that  they  have  raised 
over  MCO.CCO  per  annum  for  this  purpose. 
Similar  sums  are  pledged  for  more  years 
ahead  and  these  moneys  are  all  to  be  spent 
upon  research  concerning  the  heart  and  cir- 
culatory diseases. 

How  big  are  the  dividends  from  research? 
I  answer  by  saying  that  the  dividrads  vary, 
but  I  c*te  one  tremendous  dividend.  In 
1884  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to 
study  cattle  tick  fever.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  Theobald  Smith  and  others.  This 
tick  fever  project  coet  S6S.0OO  to  carry 
through  to  a  successful  discovery.  Mr. 
Harding,  a  Department  worker,  wrote  re- 
cently that  the  country  profits  more  than 
$100,000  each  day.  year  in  and  year  out. 
throush  uhat  discovery. 

How  will  the  Government  save  money 
through  research  concerning  the  heart  dis- 
eases? Again  let  me  be  specific.  The  Gov- 
ernment supports  or  pensions  many  ex- 
servicemen  when  they  become  ill  or  incapac- 
itated. A  considerable  part  of  the  time  tt 
hospitalizes  them.  And  at  times  I  think  it 
cares  for  their  families.  As  medical  research 
shows  how  to  keep  these  veterans  healthy 
and  at  work  the  Government  will  save  mil- 
lions. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Government 
also  pensions  the  families  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. The  longer  the  ex-servicemen,  whoss 
families  are  eligible  for  pensions,  may  live, 
the  more  money  the  Government  will  save. 

The  Government  also  has  a  stake  in  the 
health  of  many  ordinary  citizens.  If  the 
head  of  a  family  fall  ill.  then  the  Govern- 
ment or  seme  part  of  otir  society  may  have 
to  support  him  and  his  family.  When  some- 
one eligible  under  the  social-security  law 
dies,  the  Government  must  begin  monthly 
payments  to  the  widow  during  her  lifetime, 
and  the  Government  also  makes  payments 
for  each  child  until  it  is  18.  If  the  same 
breadwinner  remain  healthy,  he  lias  an 
earning  capacity,  and  part  of  his  earnings 
go  to  the  Government  through  taxation. 

The  above  gains  will  continue  indefinitely. 
Just  as  the  savings  through  the  Government 
project  to  conquer  cattle  tick  fever  continue 
right  on  through  today  and  will  continue  in 
the  future. 

Let  me  state  here  that  nowadays  almost 
anything  that  saves  a  citizen  money  also 
helps  the  Government.  The  Government  is 
more  Interested  In  any  large  corporation 
than  is  the  owner  of  50  percent  of  the  stock. 
I  say  this  because  If  the  company  makes 
$100,000  the  Gcvemmert  gets  $38,000.  That 
leaves  $62,000  of  which  the  owner  of  half 
the  stock  of  the  company  gets  $31,000.  He 
gets  considerably  less  than  the  Government 
takes.  People  say  the  Government  must 
stay  out  of  business,  but  actually  through 
taxation  the  Government  is  a  partner  in 
business.  If  it  does  not  own  part  of  my 
business,  then  it  does  better,  for  it  owns 
part  of  the  earnings.  It  is  like  a  milk  cow. 
'Who  cares  who  owns  the  cow,  as  long  as  he 
can  have  the  milk? 

The  following  facts  are  a  striking  Illus- 
tration which  shows  the  direct  monetary  In- 
terest of  our  Government  in  savings  througb 
medical  research.  In  World  War  I  tbs  dsatb 
rate  for  all  diseases  among  the  Armed  Porcss 
was  141  men  per  lO.COO.     In  World  War  U 
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ttoat  one  cannot  state  that  me<ll- 

!■  aa  abeohite  science.     At  all  events 

*•  oc%  an  Independent  science  to 
ttaeif.  aad  therefore  progress  in  medicine  U 
fiependeat  upon  such  progress  as  Is  made  in 
csrtala  other  sciences. 

Kprcaenu  exact  knowled;^  and 
at  science  ts  the  reproducible  ex^. 
Although  the  laws  of  nature  are 
harmcnjcus  to  an  amazing  degree,  they  are 
also  so  complex  that  no  tingle  mmd  can 
gTMp  an  entire  science.  Lakewise,  no  one 
mind  can  hope  to  understand  the  human 
body,  which  Is  the  most  cormUcated  thing  on 
thu  planet. 

To  uz^erstand  the  body  even  moderately 
•ell.  a  tremendous  quantity  and  variety  of 
knowledge  Is  reqtilrec'  The  world  haa  now 
•eciunulated  a  Urge  store  of  knowledge  and 
tt  Is  this  knowledge  which  la  the  neccjiaary 
tool  one  work£  w:th  aa  he  strives  to  learn 
mere  and  more  about  the  body.  The  more 
^  rledge  available  the  more  possible  be- 
•  progress  In  medicine.  And  also  the 
kn.7Wled«e  we  have,  the  easier  it  be- 
comes to  accumiilate  atlll  more  knowledge. 
Accumulating  a  store  of  knowledge  can  be 
likened  to  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  moun- 
tainside. It  may  be  small  and  It  may  movs 
skrwly  at  first  and  accumulate  just  a  little 
snow,  but  the  further  It  goes,  the  faster  It  wUl 
roll  and  the  m^jre  snow  It  will  accumulate. 

Now  Jet  us  see  why  It  was  difflcuit  to  ac- 
cumulate tcientiflc  knowledge  prior  to  the 
flfteenih  century.  First,  let  us  think  back  to 
the  condlt:r>na  existing  thousands  of  years 
•go.  At  that  time  how  could  men  preserve 
accurate  knowledge  when  writing  did  not 
eren  exist,  when  paper  was  unknown,  tnrt 
when  the  printing  press  was  undreamed  of. 
A*  far  as  we  know,  hieroglyphics  were  first 
tised  about  35CO  years  before  Christ.  They 
were  marked  upon  clay  which  was  baked. 
Later  came  pap>-rus  and  parchment  and 
finally  paper.  Printing  Is  probably  man's 
greate«t  Invention,  and  It  was  introduced 
Into  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  printing  press, 
what  one  great  nUnd  observed  and  learned 
could  not  be  preserved  accurately  except  by 
transcribing  these  thoughts  by  hand  and 
thereby  creating  a  single  c<;py  of  the  book 
or  work  The  monka  and  scribes  did  a  great 
deal  of  this  work  and  books  were  V)  valuable 
that  a  3lb>  was  often  held  by  chain  to  pre- 
rent  lu  theft.  Even  If  a  great  scientific  dis- 
eorery  were  put  into  writing  it  was  impcesible 
to  uae  one  single  copy  of  the  work  so  as  to 
disseminate  that  knowledge  over  a  wide  area 
and  a  single  c^.py  of  any  book  was  always 
subject  to  destruction  For  example,  wben 
*»»•  P*»'  library  st  Alexandru  was  burned 
hundreds  of  thousands  ot  scrolls  and  volumes 
IMT*  lost  and  with  them  went  much  knowl- 
Today,  if  one  library  burns,  still  other 


nrarles  have  copies  of  the  same  bocks.  It 
was  also  diflkrult  to  disseminate  knowledge. 
bscsuw  onlversttles.  as  we  know  them,  are  a 
COBiparatlvely  modern  Institution, 

Ihitvcrsitlc*  came  Into  being  less  than  a 
"  .«•»•  "fo  *rid  during  the  first  cen- 
of  their  existence  these  universities 
only  such  subjects  as  religion,  law, 
plillaaopby.  and  medicine.  Until  about  fotir 
centtDies  ago  those  universities  which  taught 
medicine  were  little  interested  In  science, 
and  all  too  often  they  were  gcvcrncd  by  tra- 
dition and  superstition.  The  advocacy  of 
new  ideas  was  often  prohibited.  Even  as  late 
as  1844  the  forming  o*  a  scientific  society 
was  forbidden  at  Oxford  University.  Those 
who  wanted  to  form  that  society  were  de- 
risively called  the  lunatics.  In  the  unl- 
Toslties  of  several  centuries  a^o,  medicine 
was  taught,  but  even  then  It  was  only  so- 
called  theory  which  was  taueht.  Rarely  was 
any  form  of  dissection  practiced.  Men  were 
prohibited  from  advocating  new  ideas  and 
the  whole  mental  attitude  waa  set  against 
progress 

With  the  advent  of  the  printing  press,  it 
finally  became  possible  to  preserve  knowledge 
and  to  disseminate  it  and  one  great  mmd 
was  often  aided  and  encouraged  by  learning 
what  ether  great  minds  thought.  Great 
m.nds  are  rare  and  they  are  often  lonely  and 
they  do  not  always  thrive  on  that  loneliness. 
Hippocrates  and  others  before  and  after 
him  did  something  to  advance  medicine,  but 
medicine  only  began  Its  real  forward  march 
when  Vesalius  published  his  book  on 
anatomy.  Then  in  1628.  Harvey  published 
his  72-page  book  about  the  circulation  of 
blood,  but  Harvey  could  only  explain  In  part 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For  one  thing 
there  was  a  gap  In  his  explanation  because 
be  could  not  tell  how  the  blood  reached  the 
veins  from  the  arteries.  Shortly  after 
Harvey  s  death,  the  use  of  the  recently  Intro- 
duced microscope  enabled  Malpighl  to  see 
the  capillaries  and  to  fill  this  particular  gap 
In  Harvey  s  work.  But  Harvey  waa  also 
handicapped  In  his  explanation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  because  probably  the 
mo6t  Important  function  of  the  blood  is  to 
carry  oxygen  to  the  diSerent  cells  of  the 
body. 

Harvey  knew  nothing  about  oxygen  be- 
cause that  elepjent  was  only  discovered  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death.  Abr.ut  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Cavendish 
and  Priestley,  independently  found  oxygen 
but  they  did  not  understand  what  It  was. 
However,  a  short  time  after  Its  discovery, 
Lavcisier.  the  founder  of  modern  chemistry 
did  explain  some  of  the  functions  of  oxygen. 
The  body  is  a  mass  of  chemical  reactions, 
constantly  seeking  balance.  Medicine  could 
not  make  any  great  advances  before  chemis- 
try became  a  science.  How  could  the  medl- 
cU  research  worker  or  practicing  physician 
know  that  goiter  and  cretinism  are  diseases 
which  Involve  Iodine?  In  children  one  cures 
or  prevents  a  form  of  ldl<-cy  and  dwarfism 
known  as  cretinism,  by  the  use  of  Iodine; 
but  how  could  one  know  this  prevloiis  to  the 
discovery  of  the  element  iodine  by  Courtois 
In  1811? 

Microscopes  came  Into  use  toward  the  end 
of  Harvey's  life  but  the  microscopes  of  that 
period  could  only  magnify  up  to  about  300 
diameters  before  they  began  to  shimmer  and 
to  show  a  rainbow  effect.  Anything  ap- 
proaching the  microscope  as  we  know  It  to- 
day, did  not  come  Into  being  until  scientists 
finally  solved  the  problem  of  shimmer.  Im- 
pnved  microscijpes  of  the  type  which  did 
away  with  shimmer  were  probably  intro- 
duced between  1815  and  1830.  and  it  was  with 
the  Improved  microscope  that  Pasteur  was 
able  to  make  his  great  discoveries  concerning 
bacteria  aa  sources  of  disease. 

Please  note  here  how  one  scientist  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  work  of  another  scientist. 
Piuiteur  p«;«ses«ed  the  prepared  mind  but  he 
could  not  have  proven  this  theories  bad  he 


lived  a  century  sooner  because  the  Improved 
microscope,  so  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
see  clearly  the  bacteria  about  which  he 
theorized,  would  not  have  been  available. 
Piwteur  was  a  chemist  but  he  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  physicists  to  produce  the  mi- 
croscope he  needed. 

Let  me  repeat  the  following.  Modem  man 
has  been  on  earth  tens  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  but  his  progress  was  slow  la 
all  sciences  until  printing  enabled  him  to 
preserve  the  work  of  different  individual 
scientists  and  teachers,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  over  a  broad  territory. 

Up  until  about  the  time  of  our  Civil  War, 
such  surgery  as  existed  waa  agonizing,  dan- 
gerous, and  crude.  At  one  hospital  in  Mas- 
sachusetts they  still  have  the  great  bell 
which  was  rung  to  summon  hospital  workers 
to  hold  down  a  patient  while  he  was  being 
operated  upon.  Patients  often  committed 
suicide  rather  than  endure  the  agony  of  an 
operatfcn.  Also  they  knew  the  death  rate 
f.'-om  surgery  was  great  although  they  did 
not  know  that  this  was  caused  by  infection. 

Then  In  the  18403  a  dentist  discovered 
anesthesia,  and  about  1865  Lord  Lister,  who 
said  that  he  based  his  theories  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  Pasteur,  gave  the  world  antisep- 
tic surgery.  With  anesthesia  and  antisepsis, 
surgery  could  go  forward  rapidly. 

The  advance  In  surgery  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  medical  research  because  If  one 
wishes  to  understand  the  body,  an  under- 
standing of  the  various  organs  and  glands  is 
of  prime  Importance.  One  of  the  best  way* 
to  understand  what  an  organ  or  gland  does 
or  does  not  do,  Is  to  remove  the  particular 
organ  or  gland  from  the  body  of  an  experi- 
mental animal,  and  then  study  the  result. 
With  anesthesia  this  can  be  done  without 
cruelty  and  with  antiseptic  surgery  the  re- 
search worker  knows  that  his  result  will 
not  be  complicated  by  death  or  illness  from 
infection. 

And  now  of  late  there  has  come  another 
great  advance  which  may  prove  as  Import- 
ant to  medical  research  of  the  future  as  the 
microscope  has  proven  to  be  Important  to 
past  medical  research.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  the  tracer  elements  or  radio-active  iso- 
topes which  permit  research  workers  to 
trace  a  particular  food  or  chemical  on  Its 
course  through  the  body. 

I  have  mentioned  that  chemistry  Is  one  of 
the  basic  sciences  ncessary  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  body  and  to  cure  Its  Ills.  Thanks 
to  the  work  of  the  physicists  we  have  such 
Instruments  as  the  spectroscope,  spectro- 
photometer, and  so  forth,  which  permit  the 
chemist  In  a  matter  of  minutes  to  analyze 
complicated  chemical  compounds.  Formerly 
Just  one  of  these  analyses  might  have  taken 
weeks  Instead  of  minutes 

A  few  decades  ago  It  waa  Impossible  for  a 
chemist  to  analyze  extremely  minute  quan- 
tities of  chemical  compounds,  but  today, 
with  modern  Instruments  the  scientist  can 
analyze  a  quantity  of  a  chemical  so  small 
that  the  eye  cannot  detect  It.  They  express 
the  Idea  by  saying  that  they  could  almost 
weigh  or  analyze  the  tall  of  a  bacterium. 
Thanks  to  an  understanding  of  light  waves, 
color  ibsorpiion  and  other  laws  of  physics, 
the  scientist  can  obtain  quickly,  chemical 
analyses  which  formerly  were  either  impos- 
sible or  else  required  weeks  of  endeavor. 

In  short,  the  physicists,  the  physical 
chemists,  and  the  chemists  by  their  c<  m- 
blned  efforts  have  learned  how  to  harness 
a  beam  of  light  and  to  let  that  beam  of  light 
solve  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  chemical  prob- 
lems which  formerly  would  have  required 
days  or  weeks  for  their  solution. 

We  learn  thru  our  senses  of  perception. 
The  principal  sense  of  perception  where  re- 
search Is  concerned  Is  slight  and  the  lens 
which  harnesses  a  beam  of  light  Is  almost 
as  Important  to  a  m<xlern  research  laboratory 
as  was  the  wheel  to  transporution. 
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We  can  compare  medldne  to  transporta- 
tion. Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
and  the  great  kings  of  Europe  all  desired  to 
be  transported  faster  and  easier,  but  they 
were  limited  to  the  horse,  or  the  horse  and 
carriage,  or  to  sailboats,  as  means  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  only  since  the  American 
Revolution  that  we  have  developed  modem 
means  of  transportation. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  street  car,  the 
automobile,  and  the  airplane  were  developed. 
Their  development  had  to  await  the  advance 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  varioiis  other 
sciences.  Da  Vlncl  visloned  the  airplane  but 
how  could  he  construct  one  before  metal- 
lurgy p>ermltted  the  building  of  an  Internal 
combustion  engine  or  Jet  engine,  and  before 
science  and  industry  had  produced  the  neces- 
sary fuel  ?  How  could  man  produce  the  loco- 
motive before  he  had  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  build  It? 

Just  as  transportation  made  greater  strides 
during  the  past  150  years  than  had  been 
during  all  of  the  thousands  of  years  pre- 
vious thereto,  so  also  have  other  sciences 
progressed  more  during  the  past  150  years 
than  they  had  progressed  during  all  the  pre- 
vious centuries.  The  thought  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  thanks  to  modern 
science  man  today  has  powers  which  the 
ancients  did  not  even  ascribe  to  their  gods. 

Consequently,  today  after  centuries  of  ef- 
fort we  have  at  our  disposal  a  sufficient  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  to  permit  the  solu- 
tion of  many  medical  research  problems  pre- 
viously insoluble.  We  also  have  modem  re- 
search laboratory  equpiment  which  can  en- 
able us  to  use  our  store  of  knowledge  with 
greater  ease  and  speed  than  was  ever  pos- 
sible previously. 

We  appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  research  projects  work- 
ing toward  the  Improvements  of  weapons 
of  defense  and  destruction  and  we  know 
that  each  year  Industry  sp>ends  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  use  our 
store  knowledge  and  our  modem  laboratory 
equipment  for  research  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  which  is  financial  gain.  We  know  that 
our  Government  is  willing  to  conduct  re- 
search tending  toward  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  production  on  the  farm  and  for 
the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  dis- 
eases of  trees  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  farm 
animals. 

The  big  question  is  shall  we  become  the 
first  nation  that  was  ever  wise  enough  to 
let  good  will  and  Intelligence  be  its  guide 
and  to  use  available  equipment  and  knowl- 
edge In  an  intense  effort  to  reduce  human 
suffering  and  to  save  human  life.  That  Is, 
will  we  put  medical  research  in  the  front 
ranks  of  all  types  of  research, 

1  do  not  believe  that  I  exaggerate  when  I 
state  that  if  the  two  types  of  disease  which 
stand  to  kill  more  than  half  of  all  Ameri- 
cans now  living  (I  refer  to  the  heart  and 
circulatory  diseases  and  to  cancer  i ,  also  af- 
fected farm  animals,  the  Government  would 
long  ago  have  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  to  stop  this  great  waste. 
Of  if  slavery  had  not  been  abolished,  busi- 
nessmen would  have  said  to  the  Govern- 
ment. "We  are  losing  some  of  our  finest 
men  In  their  prime.  Some  are  dying  at  40 
of  heart  disease.  This  is  a  needless  waste. 
Please  help  us  find  the  cure  for  this  111.** 

The  best  proof  that  the  above  statement 
Is  no  exaggeration  Is  that  a  single  appropro- 
prlation  approaching  (50,000,000  ts  to  be 
iised  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease.  As  you  know,  this  Is  a 
dls-'ase  of  cattle  and  of  course  cattle  have 
a  money  value. 

There  are  certain  things  which  In  the  past 
have  held  us  back  In  medical  research.  One 
Lb  the  fact  that  we  think  the  practicing 
physician  can  conduct  research.     This  Idea 


is  based  on  error  because  the  practicing  physi- 
cian generally  lacks  the  modem  laboratory 
equipment  necessary  for  research  and  In  ad- 
dition the  successful  physician  Is  generally 
overworked.  By  the  time  he  tries  to  keep 
up  with  new  discoveries  and  by  the  ^tn*  he 
diagnoses  the  various  ills  of  his  patients 
and  decides  what  treatment  to  prescribe  to 
cure  those  ills,  the  practicing  physician  does 
not  have  much  time  or  strength  left  for 
the  effort  that  research  requires. 

Also,  a  great  part  of  today's  research  la 
conducted  by  teams.  Some  of  the  workers 
on  a  research  team  specialize  in  segments 
or  even  small  segments  of  a  particular  sci- 
ence. For  example,  merely  to  prepare  speci- 
mens to  be  studied  under  the  electron  micro- 
scope may  be  a  full-time  Job  in  a  large  re- 
search laboratory. 

Another  thing  which  holds  medical  re- 
search back  Is  a  sort  of  Maglnot  line  men- 
tality. Tou  will  remember  the  French  al- 
legedly went  to  sleep  because  they  thoiight 
the  Maglnot  line  defended  them.  Our 
Maglnot  line  Is  that  we  think  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  medicine  whereas  this  thought  is 
based  in  part  on  false  premises.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  progressed  greatly  In  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Infectious  diseases  and 
In  our  ability  to  fight  them.  Fifty  years  ago. 
In  proportion  to  population,  funerals  were 
about  twice  as  frequent  as  they  are  today. 
And  during  some  epidemics  the  death  rate 
rose  to  10  times  above  the  usual  average.  At 
that  time  the  country  had  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  orphans  than  it  has  today  and 
also,  because  disease  and  death  are  among 
the  principal  causes  of  poverty:  destitution 
was  more  common  than  it  Is  today. 

In  other  words,  the  good  old  days  were  not 
as  good  as  the  older  folks  of  today  think  they 
were,  but  neither  are  our  good  new  days  as 
good  as  we  think  they  are.  I  say  this  not 
merely  because  with  the  advance  of  the  air- 
plane and  atom  bombs  we  now  feel  the  same 
sense  of  uneasiness  wkere  ^xnsible  attack  Is 
concerned  as  the  savages  did  when  they  were 
afrrld  that  a  ne.''hbcirlng  tribe  might  raid 
them  suddenly,  but  also  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing: While  a  cure  of  cancer  can  usually 
be  obtained  if  the  tumor  Is  detected  early,  in 
most  cases  of  advanced  cancer  modem  treat- 
ment does  net  differ  very  much  from  that 
available  30  years  ago.  All  that  the  doctors 
can  accomplish  is  to  kill  the  pain  and  to 
make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
In  some  cases  of  advanced  cancer  the  doctors 
can  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient;  but  often 
the  measures  which  extend  life  merely  in- 
crease the  time  of  suffering.  Of  what  use  Is  It 
to  prolong  life  if  the  patient  wishes  that  he 
were  dead?  Frequently  when  the  X-ray  is 
used  against  cancer  the  patients  say  that  the 
suffering  from  the  treatment  is  greater  than 
the  pain  of  cancer.  Consequently  although 
patients  with  advanced  cancer  may  live  a 
few  months  or  even  seveial  years  longer,  they 
often  suffer  so  much  that  life  is  worth  little 
or  nothing  to  them.  Their  families  have 
added  grief  as  they  watch  the  cancer  victims 
suffer  and  the  expenses  often  bankrupt  the 
family.  Another  remedy  for  cancer  is  sur- 
gery. This  is  quite  efflcacioiis  when  cancer  is 
diagnosed  near  Its  Indplency  but  otherwise 
when  the  life  of  a  patient  with  advanced 
cancer  Is  prolonged  by  surgery,  this  frequent- 
ly means  that  the  patient's  Ltifferlngs  are 
merely  prolonged. 

The  doctors  have  virtually  no  other  choice 
because  thus  far  medicine  and  medical  re- 
search have  produced  little  else  which  will 
help  cure  cancer.  The  research  men  are 
seeking  a  cure  for  cancer  through  chemical 
therapy  but  until  the  answer  Is  found  th« 
doctors  can  only  continue  to  fight  death  and 
prolong  life  using  what  they  feel  to  he  the 
best  methods  available.  If  these  .reatmenta 
are  not  good  enough  and  if  the  patient  suf- 
fers this  Is  no  more  the  fault  of  the  doctors 


than  it  Is  our  own  fault.  We  are  all  respon- 
sible to  the  extent  that  we  fail  to  aid  tha 
medical  research  workers  who  ar«  trying  to 
solve  this  problem. 

The  best  proof  that  money  can  aocompUaU 
a  great  deal  In  medical  research  Is  to  be  seea 
in  the  following  facts.  After  penicillin  was 
discovered,  various  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies realized  the  possibilities  of  profit  to  be 
earned  from  the  antibiotics  and  accordingly 
they  spent  large  stuns  of  money  seeking  new 
antibiotics.  These  corporations  furnished 
the  funds  and  equipment  to  the  research 
workers  with  the  understanding  that  th« 
cor  ^rations  could  patent  any  discoveries  o< 
these  men  and  earn  a  profit.  There  waa 
nothing  wrong  about  that.  But  because  the 
necessary  money  was  made  available  to  the 
research  men  we  have  made  tremetuloua 
progress  In  the  discoveries  and  uses  of  new 
antibiotics. 

What  money  can  do  to  aid  medical  researcb 
Is  seen  in  the  following  fact.  It  is  leas  than 
10  years  since  the  first  patient  was  treated 
with  the  first  dose  of  penicillin  and  yet  to- 
day it  is  estimated  that  in  from  one-third 
to  one -half  of  all  cases  where  the  service  of  a 
physician  Is  necessary,  the  antibiotics  are  of 
value  and  often  they  are  vital  in  saving  tha 
patient. 

A  few  of  the  pharmaceutical  companies 
are  trying  to  find  a  cure  fc»'  cancer.  If  their 
research  succeeds  theirs  will  be  a  large  profit 
and  we  should  still  be  grateful  to  them.  But 
the  problem  of  cancer  is  so  tremendotis  that 
moderate  sums  of  money  are  not  enough. 
Dr.  M""fc»"  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
some  of  his  work  studying  the  atom  haa 
stated  that  understanding  the  atom  is  a 
simple  task  as  compared  with  tmderstand- 
Ing  the  human  cell.  Yet  understanding  can- 
cer Is  in  large  [>art  the  problem  of  under- 
standing growth  in  the  cell.  'When  we 
wanted  the  atom  bomb  in  a  hurry  we  poured 
$2,000,000,000  into  the  research  and  into  the 
building  of  the  plants  so  that  we  could  get 
the  bomb.  If  we  were  similarly  Interested 
in  finding  a  cure  for  canes'  it  is  quite  prob-* 
able  that  within  5  years'  time  we  would  know 
how  to  cure  some  types  of  cancer  and  poa- 
sibly  how  to  ctire  all  types  of  cancer. 

Because  our  coiintry  spends  many  times 
as  much  for  industrial  research  aa  It  spends 
on  medical  research,  you  may  wonder  if  -the 
problems  of  the  industrial  research  workers 
are  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  medical 
research  worker  and  if  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  medical  research  receives  so  little  ftinda 
comparatively  speaking. 

Medical  research  is  probably  the  moat 
difficult  type  of  research.  A  medical  research 
team  may  consist  of  scientists  from  different 
fields  but  one  of  the  most  Important  ele- 
ments of  a  medical  research  team  la  the 
chemist  or  biochemist.  Therefore  permit  me 
to  compare  the  problems  of  an  indtutrial 
research  chemist  with  those  encountered  by 
a  medical  research  chemist. 

An  industrial  research  chemist  can  re- 
peat his  ezperlmenu  over  and  over  again 
choosing  either  identical  conditions  or  if  he 
wish  he  can  change  the  conditlona  of  hla 
experiment  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  may 
Judge  best.  By  the  word  "eondlUona."  I 
mean  such  things  as  high  or  low  tempera- 
tures or  pressures.  But  t'he  medical  research 
chemist  wc»-ks  with  the  living  body  ot  a 
warm-blooded  animal  and  therefore  he  can- 
not vary  or  control  the  condltioiu  of  hla 
experiments  as  he  might  wish. 

The  industrial  research  chemist  can  nearly 
always  obtain  large  quantities  of  the  chem- 
icals that  he  studies,  but  the  medical  re- 
aearch  worker  cannot  do  thla  for  many  a(  the 
most  Tital  chemicals  of  our  bodies  (or  ai 
the  bodies  of  animals)  are  produced  In  aocb 
unbelleyably  minute  quantities  that  a  sci- 
entist may  work  for  several  years  to  obtain 
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:     *  :':-<•  r-ir*.  ..-ular  compound 
'...iv     For  «x*mpl«.  tx'tb  kzu- 
hj-.e  ptCltftHy  glanda.     Pro- 
Stads  at  Um  Unlvantty  of  Calilomta 
to  tftudy  one  cuipuwad  prodoccd  bj 
^•ad  Mid  knovn  is  tb*  growth  bor- 
■MM*.     to  order  to  obtain  I«m  than  one* 
twulj  flflTi    of   &n    ounce   c4   the   punfled 
frovth  toUiMCMia  chetHm  1.  tt  was  necessary 
to  obtate  tte  pMaWy  gtands  from  ta.000 
cattia. 
'  Or  again,  wtim  Dr.  Dolsy  soxight  to  pre- 
pare a  compound  known  as  toUealax  H.  tt  ts 
•aid  tfcat  Ii«  laed  fcmr  toos  of  bog  ovaries 
and     obtained    therefrom     less    than    one- 
Iboiisandtb   ot   an   ounea   oC   the   foiicular 
aaaed    In    anotber    war.    tt 
iMire  taken  a  train  cf  freight   cars 
Odfce- fourths  of  a  mile  lorg  to  carry 
bog  ovaries  to  enable  medlc&l  re- 
rb  workers  to  obtain  I  ounce  of  this  par- 
ticular chemical   compound      The   concen- 
tration In  the  amiroe  of  material  vas  srJd  to 
ba   tfwak   ooa   ooe-hucdred-and-sixty-mil- 
Manth  of  the  same. 

i:  takes  so  long  to  obtain 
of  the  chemical  which  the  medical 
BCientist  desii'S^to  study  that  the 
cbetrical  may  begin  to  ^compose  or  bre^k 
down  before  the  Job  is  eempleted.  Th xis  in 
one  case  tbe  workers  had  accumulated  a  small 
amount  ctf  the  ritamin  they  sought,  after  3 
jvars*  work.  Then  they  found  that  the  vita- 
min had  decomposed  because  light  was  pres- 
ent tn  the  laboratory  and  they  had  to  work 
awitb»  |«ar  to  repeat  what  had  been  done. 
It  wvnt  faster  the  second  time  because  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  Jtist  acquired 

I  have  said  that  often  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  certain  complex  chemical  com- 
pounds within  the  body.  One  of  the  most 
Tital  chemical  compounds  Is  a  hormone  called 
thyroxin 

The  essential  element  of  thyroxin  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  iodine  The  total  amount  of 
Iodine  in  the  body  ts  estimated  to  be  the 
e<julTaIent  of  10  drops  of  a  medical  solution 
of  iodine,  yet  an  insufficiency  in  the  amount 
of  iodine  and  or  thyroxin  may  cause  idiocy 
or  too  much  may  cause  a  raring  delirium. 

Another  hormone  which  you  know  as 
adrenalin  can  speed  up  the  heart  by  an  In- 
crease of  the  400  OOO.OOOth  part  in  the  blood 
and  in  certain  instances  'ess  than  the  bil- 
lionth part  of  adrenalin  In  the  blood  shows 
an  effect.  The  minute  quantities  I  have 
mentioned  explain  why  research  laboratories 
sometimes  require  microficales  which  can 
weigh  accurately  to  as  little  as  the  ten-mil- 
lionth part  of  1  ounce  Naturally  the  amount 
of  the  chemical  tnvolred  ts  seen  through  a 
microscope  for  it  would  be  Innslble  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  industrial  research  chemist  can  work 
bis  material  at  almo6t  any  temperature  or 
pressure  he  may  wish  and  he  may  vary  the 
temperattire  or  pressure  whereas  the  medical 
research  worker  cannot.  A  preasvire  of  500 
pounds  per  square  inch  would  be  nothing  ex- 
tracrdinary  in  indtistrial  research  but  we 
would  be  killtd  if  one  tried  to  work  a  chemi- 
cal within  our  bodies  at  a  pressure  of  lOO 
poun'la  per  square  inch.  We  live  best  at 
something  like  the  normal  pressure  of  air, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  13  pounds  to  the 
■quare  Inch. 

An  industrial  rf^searrh  wcrker  can  use  a 
temperature  of  3.000'  lu  order  to  obtain  a 
desired  ehemM:al  reaction,  but  the  medical 
research  workers  is  limited  when  he  seeks  to 
vary  temperature  greatly,  tur  m  a  warm- 
blooded animal  such  as  man,  there  are  no 
great  temperature  change*  in  the  body  For 
example,  lu  maXmi;  aluminum,  a  tempera- 
ture of  aUghtiy  more  than  2.000  u  used,  or 
In  making  stetl  by  the  Bessemer  process,  a 
temperature  of  2itC0    is  used. 

Men  may  live  durinjj  diHereut  wasons  or 

.^  tn  tmrlous  countries  where  temperatures  vary 

Kttom  minus  80'  to  above   130      but  rei;ard- 

f   less  of  the  temperature  ouuide  the  body,  the 

lagBtpcratuic  of  a  man  »  body  varie*  Utile,  for 


the  chemistry  of  our  body  and  all  that  takes 
place  within  this  bidy  occurs  within  an  In- 
ner environment  under  our  skin,  which  en- 
Tlronment  ts  mtire  or  less  constant.  There 
ts  a  sort  of  body  thermostat  which  causes 
the  temperature  of  the  inner  body  and  the 
fluid  which  bathes  the  various  tissues  and 
oreans  of  the  body  to  vary  little  from  about 
100'  F.  Although  temperature  Is  olten  one 
Of  the  vital  elements  used  to  obtain  a  desired 
cbcmical  reaction,  the  medical  research 
CMMlBt  cannot  change  the  body  temperature 
greatly,  for  If  that  temperature  were  to  vary 
15'.  death  would  result. 

Furthermore.  In  the  case  of  the  llvinz  body. 
one  must  remember  that  the  very  substance 
of  life  is  protoplasm,  which  in  turn  constats 
In  considerable  part  of  proteins.  Proteins 
are  quire  sensitive  to  heat,  and  one  can  see 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  proteins  when 
one  bolls  an  e«g  The  chemistry  of  proto- 
plasm changes  almost  Instantly  upon  death. 
yet  the  medical  research  worker  seeks  to 
understand  not  the  chemistry  of  the  dead 
body  but  the  chemistry  of  the  living  body. 

Water  Is  the  greatest  of  solvents  and  one 
of  the  great  chemical  catalysts.  The  indus- 
trial research  chemist  can  control  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  industrial  experi- 
ments, but  where  the  body  Is  concerned  there 
are  certain  automatic  body  controls  which 
hold  the  water  content  of  the  blood  almost 
constant  The  Industrial  chemist  can  use 
extremely  acid  solutions,  or  extremely  alka- 
line solutions,  but  the  blood  absolutely  dees 
net  tolerate  great  variations  where  acids  or 
alkalies  are  concerned.  Extrerat  variations 
are  not  possible  because  the  body  Itself  has 
various  controls  which  prevent  any  great 
variation  from  the  normal  slightly  alkaline 
condition  of  the  blocd. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  body 
conditions  remain  constant  and  how  there- 
fore a  medical  research  chemist  is  limited  to 
certam  constant  conditions  Yet.  paradoxi- 
cally, the  medical  research  chemist  also  faces 
problems  of  the  opposite  nature.  Although 
in  some  respects  our  body  conditions  remain 
very  constant,  yet  in  other  ways  they  are 
anything  but  constant.  Each  Individual 
body  has  its  idiosyncrasies.  Thus  the  bio- 
logical scir  ices  have  no  law  in  the  same 
sense  that  physical  sciences  are  subject  to 
law  Boyle's  law.  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
other  laws  of  physics  or  chemistry  state  that 
f.  certain  pattern  of  behavior  will  Invariably 
follow  if  the  materials  studied  and  the  set 
of  conditions  under  which  an  experiment  be 
conducted  are  the  same.  In  fact,  the  basis 
of  science  is  the  reproducible  experiment, 
but  the  study  of  physiology  reveals  tremen- 
dous variations  in  the  behavior  of  individual 
organisms  or  tn  similar  organs  taken  from 
different  individuals,  even  when  every  effort 
Is  made  to  keep  conditions  constant.  Thus, 
for  a  man  at  rest  we  say  there  Is  a  normal 
heart  beat  of  about  70  per  minute,  yet  in 
some  men  the  normal  pulse  ts  as  low  as  50 
and  again  In  other  men  their  normal  pulse 
rate  Is  as  high  as  100. 

Or  again  we  may  consider  the  response  of 
acid  secreting  glands  of  the  stomach  to  cer- 
tain stimuli.  If  the  same  quantity  of  hista- 
mine be  injected  into  a  number  of  normal 
individuals  some  may  secrete  large  amounts 
of  gustric  juice  of  high  acidity,  while  others 
may  show  hardly  any  secretion,  and  still  oth- 
ers will  give  results  between  the  two  extremes. 

Another  problem  is  as  follows:  An  indus- 
trial research  worker  generally  finds  that  if 
his  experiment  will  work  on  a  small  scale  tt 
can  also  t>e  repeated  in  a  pilot  plant  and 
eventually  in  a  tremendou'  installation  such 
as  is  used  In  making  nylon.  But  a  medical 
research  worker  must  often  begin  his  study 
by  using  the  test  tube  or  other  mechanical 
containers  In  which  an  experiment  Is  con- 
ducted, or  he  may  experiment  with  animals 
such  as  mice.  rats,  or  rabbits.  Yet  an  Iden- 
tical experiment  may  succeed  or  fail  on  mice 
and  then  give  a  contrary  result  when  used 
on  rata  or  other  animals.     Wheu  Ehrllch  be- 


gan the  work  which  eventually  resulted  In 
his  discovery  of  salvarsan  or  606.  he  tried  a 
driig  known  as  atoxyl.  H  tested  the  drug 
acainst  trypanos<jmes,  but  found  it  had  no 
effect  in  the  test  tube,  so  he  abandoned  this 
angle  of  the  project.  A  sh'^rt  time  later 
another  research  worker  showed  that  al- 
though atoxyl  was  not  active  In  the  teat 
tube,  nevertheless  It  was  active  in  killing 
trypanosomea  in  animals.  Ehrllch  began 
working  with  atoxyl  again,  and  it  was  a 
variant  of  atoxyl  whlc'i  was  the  much  ac- 
claimed salvarsan. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  two  more  illustra- 
tions. Ehrllch  tried  a  certain  dye  and  found 
it  would  cure  and  prevent  infections  caused 
by  trypanosomea  equlnum  in  mice,  yet  the 
same  dug  was  Ineffective  against  this  same 
parasite  in  other  animals  such  as  the  rat  or 
horse.        . 

Here  Is  a  final  lllvstratlon.  Thr  sulfa 
drugs  were  first  used  when  the  sulfar  ilamlde 
group  was  part  of  another  compouni  known 
as  prontosil.  Previously  RockefelJir  work- 
ers had  studied  a  compound  which  contained 
the  sulfanilamide  fraction  in  It,  but  when 
they  tried  it  In  vitro,  which  mearv*  In  the  test 
tube,  tt  did  not  work  as  well  as  \hey  thought 
it  should  and  so  they  did  not  t'y  it  on  ani- 
mals. If  they  had  only  tried  this  compound 
on  mice,  they  might  have  found  the  curative 
value  of  sulfa  drugs  years  sooner. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  medical  research  group 
may  well  spend  several  years  conducting  ex- 
periments and  studies  working  toward  a 
certain  objective.  They  may  hav«*  worked 
in  vitro  or  with  animals.  If  the  esperiment 
finally  succeeded  with  animals  t'nly  then 
would  they  begin  to  work  with  humans. 
Medical  research  has  often  been  "ield  back 
because  the  research  workers  and  the  doctors 
hesitated  to  experiment  with  the  human 
body  until  after  they  had  done  all  possible 
to  eliminate  risk  of  death  to  the  human. 
Human  life  Is  held  to  be  too  sacred  to  be 
risked  on  medical  research  experiments, 
although  unfortunately  we  have  not  con- 
sidered It  sacred  enough  to  Justify  a  suffi- 
cient expenditure  for  medical  research  to 
save  human  life. 

It  is  true  that  we  execute  murderers  In- 
stead of  permitting  them  to  voluntarily 
offer  their  bodies  to  be  used  for  medical  re- 
search experimentation  in  as  painless  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  That  may  not  make  good 
logic,  but  it  is  the  way  the  world  works  and 
we  bow  to  it.  Yet  medical  research  workers 
need  to  try  their  ideas  on  the  human  body 
so  greatly  in  order  to  check  their  experi- 
ments, they  often  make  gtilnea  pigs  of  them- 
selves. 

Thus  while  seeking  definite  proof  that 
mosquitoes  were  an  Intermediate  cause  of 
yellow  fever,  two  research  workers  on  this 
project— Dr.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Lazear,  both 
offered  to  infect  their  bodies.  Dr.  Carroll 
permitted  a  mosquito  which  had  fed  on  fotir 
cases  of  yellow  fever  to  bite  him  and  he  con- 
tracted yeUow  fever  and  nearly  died,  but 
did  survive.  Dr.  Lazear  failed  when  he  tried 
to  infect  himself,  but  later  in  the  course  of 
the  same  project  he  was  bitten  by  a  mos- 
quito and  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  as  one 
more  martyr  to  science. 

An  industrial  research  worker  can  add  or 
withdraw  an  element  of  a  compound  largely 
as  he  may  wish.  How  can  the  medical  re- 
search chemist  control  the  flow  of  chemicals 
into  the  blood  when  the  glands  of  Internal 
secretions  produce  many  complex  and  potent 
hormones  which  go  directly  into  the  blood? 
There  U  no  way  to  stop  this  flow  of  chemi- 
cals Into  the  body  except  by  removing  the 
glands. 

Now  let  us  see  where  a  great  part  of  these 
chemical  reactions  take  place.  They  occur 
within  the  cell.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
you  know  what  a  cell  Is  but  some  of  you  may 
have  had  time  to  forget  facts  concerning 
the  cell  so  I  will  try  to  refresh  your 
memories. 
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The  cell  ts  the  smallest  subdivision  of  life. 
The  diameter  of  an  average  cell  is  less  than 
tiie  thousandth  part  of  an  Inch  and  the 
thickness  is  much  less  than  that.  Yet  a 
single  cell  Is  capable  of  reproducing  Itself 
and  of  taking  nciirishment  which  it  con- 
verts to  energy.  It  can  breathe  and  excrete. 
CclU  vary  in  size  and  weight  and  it  would 
take  about  275,000.000  average  cells  to  weigh 
1  ounce. 

Within  each  single  cell  there  probably 
occurs  more  chemistry  and  certainly  more 
complicated  chemistry  than  is  represented 
by  the  entire  du  Punt  Co.  In  its  far-flung 
activities.  Within  a  single  cell  there  are 
probably  a  thousand  catalysts  called  enzymes 
and  these  enzymes  enable  the  cell  to  convert 
other  chemicals  into  useful  products.  These 
enzymes  are  not  merely  in  the  eel'  In  the 
disorderd  way  that  one  might  throw  peanuts 
into  a  b.'ig  but  rather  they  are  in  order  much 
as  G3neral  Motors  might  have  machinery 
arranged  for  a  mass  production  line. 

Different  types  of  cells  perform  different 
functions  and  p:oduce  different  chemicals. 
Thus  the  cells  of  the  peptic  organisms  pro- 
duce the  juices  for  the  digestion  of  food. 
Extraordinarily  potent  substances  secreted 
In  exceedlrgly  slight  quantities  by  other  cells 
control  the  balance  of  some  particular  organ 
of  the  body  or  they  even  control  the  balance 
of  the  whole  organism  that  we  call  the  human 
body.  Certain  cells  produce  an  innumer- 
able variety  of  potent  products  such  as  the 
hormones  and  vitami  s  which  regulate  the 
functions  of  :he  organisms.  A  slight  dis- 
order in  their  secretions  may  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  organism  and  if  the 
disorder  be  great  it  can  result  in  a  change 
of  personality,  madness,  and  death. 

Often  the  medical  research  chemist  must 
study  the  reactions  which  occur  within  the 
single  cell.  It  is  this  which  makes  his  prob- 
lem so  very  difficult  as  compared  with  the 
problem  of  an  indjsirlal  research  chemist 
who  does  not  deal  with  such  minute  quan- 
tities of  the  chemicals  he  seeks  to  study  and 
who  does  not  deal  with  such  a  minute  or- 
ganism as  the  cell. 

There  is  nothing  so  complicated  as  the 
human  body.  A  great  part  of  its  chemistry 
Is  beyond  the  ken  of  present  chemical  knowl- 
edge and  in  addition  the  whole  body  is  sub- 
ject to  the  brain  or  what  we  call  "the  mind." 
You  could  have  an  apparently  healthy  man 
enjoying  a  meal.  He  then  could  be  called  to 
the  phone  and  receive  some  very  bad  news. 
For  example,  a  doctor  might  say.  "I  have 
cl  ecked  your  X-ray  photographs  and  find 
you  have  a  cancer."  It  would  not  be  the 
cancer  but  it  would  be  the  man's  brain  or 
mind  which  would  suddenly  stop  digestion 
and  cause  many  other  chemical  changes  in 
the   body. 

While  our  Government  and  citizens  have 
only  been  moderately  Interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  medical  research,  let  us  note 
the  attitude  of  the  du  Pont  Co.  as  described 
In  a  speech  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Bolton.  As  you  listen 
to  Dr.  Bolton's  statement,  which  I  quote, 
pleaiie  ask  yourself  If  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  our  Government  to  adopt  toward  medi- 
cal research  the  same  attitude  and  policy 
as  Dr.  Bolton  outlines  as  the  policy  of  the 
du  Pont  Co.    Dr.  Bolton  saldi 

■'It  is  a  tradition  of  long  standing  that 
r  search  Is  a  major  company  activity.  It  Is 
looked  upon  as  a  vital  function.  It  flouri£hes 
because  of  an  atmosphere  of  appreciation, 
encouragement,  liberality,  and  patience. 

••Never  was  this  attitude  better  illustrated 
than  during  the  depression  days  of  1932 
when  every  department  of  the  company  was 
economy-minded.  Dviring  that  period  I  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont, 
then  president  of  the  company,  about  the 
work  of  the  chemical  department.  He  in- 
quired about  the  progress  of  fundamental 
research.  I  told  him  tha»^  transfers  to  other 
parts  of  the  company  had  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  men  devoted  to  this  work.  He  asked 
If  I  had  sought  to  replace  these  men.  I  re- 
plied  in   the   negative.     His  comment   per- 


fectly Illustrates  the  company's  approach  to 
research.  He  said.  "You  know  It  Is  more 
Important  to  carry  out  research  than  to  pay 
dividends." 

"Another  feature  of  du  Pont  research  la 
that  of  continuity.  The  fortunes  of  a  re- 
search organization  should  not  follow  a 
prcflt-and-loss  curve.  It  is  accepted  as  axio- 
matic that  satisfactory  progress  in  research 
over  a  period  of  years  cannot  be  maintained 
If  research  expenditures  are  materially  re- 
duced when  business  goes  through  a  tem- 
porary slump  and  increased  when  business 
Improves.  Both  neoprene  and  nylon  were 
'children'  of  the  depression. 

"Since  thr  most  valuable  research  asset  is 
good  men.  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company 
to  staff  our  laboratories  with  the  best  quali- 
fied men  available.  As  stated  recently  by 
Dr.  James  B  Conant.  Ten  second-rate  men 
are  no  substitute  lor  one  first-class  man." 
This  has  certainly  been  the  experience  of 
du  Ponts  research  organization. 

"In  the  early  days  of  applied  research 
It  was  quite  possible  for  an  individual  to 
carry  in  his  bead  a  large  part  of  the  tech- 
nical information  he  was  likely  to  need  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations.  Today,  the 
situation  is  quite  different.  Most  of  the 
obvious  and  easily  attained  objectives  have 
been  reached.  Our  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  become  so  large  and  complex  as  to 
be  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  individual. 

"Industrial  research  meets  this  situation 
through  Its  ability  to  employ  an  adequate 
staff  of  highly  trained  research  workers, 
whose  various  abilities  can  be  focused  on  a 
single  problem.  Through  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  venture,  without  hope  of  im- 
mediate return,  sums  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  lone  Inventor,  modern  Industry  ad- 
vances human  knowledge  in  a  way  that  was 
utterly  impossible  before  its  advent.'" 

The  du  Pont  Co.  is  a  business  organization 
grown  great  on  research,  believing  in  the 
possibilities  of  research  and  acting  thereon. 

Before  I  finish  this  discussion  I  should 
again  like  to  talk  of  some  figures  and  sav- 
ings the  Government  can  have  from  medical 
research.  As  I  constantly  speak  of  savings 
in  money  I  am  not  unmindful  of  savings  in 
life  nor  am  I  unmindful  that  every  day  more 
than  2.000  Americans  die  of  heart  and  cir- 
culatory diseases  and  of  cancer. 

As  Dr.  Osier  might  have  expressed  It,  if  the 
ears  of  your  hearts  are  open  they  can  hear, 
as  I  speak,  the  beating  of  tbe  wmgs  of  the 
angels  of  death  as  they  hasten  to  the  2,000 
appointed  for  tomorrow.  But  I  will  leave 
this  angle  of  saving  of  human  life  to  your 
conscience  and  will  discuss  the  more  prosaic 
matter  of  monetary  savings  to  the  Gkjvern- 
ment  which  a  program  of  medical  research 
may  achieve. 

Businessmen  complain  of  waste  In  gov- 
ernment. Since  they  conduct  research  to 
prevent  waste  in  their  own  business  they 
cannot  logically  object  to  the  Government 
conducting  research  which  will  save  it 
money.  I  believe  It  Is  waste  to  build  more 
and  more  hospitals  and  to  fill  more  and  more 
beds  in  these  hospitals  with  the  sick  when 
a  comparatively  reasonable  expenditure  for 
medical  research  could  do  away  with  much 
of  the  Illness  which  necessitates  these  hos- 
pitals. Remember  that  the  need  for  hos- 
pitals and  the  pajrments  for  death  and  pen- 
sion funds  will  Increase  greatly  as  the  ex- 
servicemen  grow  older.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  deaths  from  heart  and 
circulatory  diseases,  for  heart  disease  strikes 
mostly  after  a  man  passes  40. 

Is  this  the  statement  of  a  dreamer?  I 
answer  by  saying  that  the  greatest  money 
maker  this  country  ever  knew  was  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  He  was  smart  and  conscien- 
tious in  philanthropy.  He  often  spent  large 
sums  Investigating  a  proposed  philanthropy 
before  he  gave,  and  It  was  after  investigation 
that  he  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.    These  Institutions 


were  set  up  In  large  part  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  curing  illness  through  med- 
ical research.  Mr.  Rockefeller  considered  it 
wiser  to  seek  means  to  prevent  illness  rather 
than  devote  funds  to  building  boepitaU. 
Events   have  proven   his  wisdom. 

One  may  wonder  why  large  sums  are  nec- 
escary  for  medical  research.  The  answer  is 
easy.  '^The  human  body  is  the  most  com- 
plicated and  marvelous  mechanism  on  this 
planet  Among  other  things  it  Is  a  vortex 
of  chemical  reactions.  The  body  consists  of 
more  than  200.000.000.000.000  cells,  yet 
in  a  single  cell  of  the  human  body  more 
than  1,000  compUcatetd  chemicals  may  be 
at  \.ork.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  research 
men  seek  to  understand  what  goes  on  within 
th3  cell. 

If  you  ask  is  It  wise  f  r  the  Crovemment 
to  appropriate  fairly  L.rge  sums  of  money 
for  buildings  and  other  physical  facilities 
necessary  to  conduct  medical  research.  I  an- 
swer as  follows:  The  du  Pont  Co.,  General 
Motors,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  are  not  imprac- 
tical visionaries.  Yet  each  of  these  com- 
panies has  deemed  it  necessary  and  wtse  to 
spend  tens  of  millions  cf  dollars  building 
and  installing  physical  facilities  for  their 
research. 

No  matter  how  great  the  need  for  medical 
research  today,  one  may  ask  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  spend  the  money.  I  feel 
that  the  more  Intelligent  way  to  phrase  tha 
question  Is,  Can  our  country  afford  not  to  act 
and  not  to  rpend  millions  when,  by  that  ex- 
penditure, we  stand  to  save  many  times  tha 
total  expenditures. 

The  author  of  Alice  In  Wonderland  was  a 
mathematician.  Even  In  his  wildest  dreams 
I  doubt  if  be  could  imagine  the  contrasting 
figures  I  shall  mention.  In  this  "never- 
never"  land  called  the  United  States  we  find 
the  following: 

We  find  a  country  where  the  people  spend 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  soda  water 
and  chewing  gum:  $2,000,000,000  for  beauty 
parlors  and  cosmetics:  94.000.COO.000  for  to- 
bacco products,  and  over  eight  billions  for 
alcoholic  products.  We  find  that  the  citizens 
spend  $50,000,000  a  year  for  toy  electric 
trains,  and  $50,000,000  a  year  for  Christmas 
trees.  They  spend  more  than  $300,000,000 
a  year  for  potato  chips.  This  year  our  for- 
tunate country  will  spend  $600,000,000  for 
toys.  The  list  could  be  very  greatly  extended. 
We  find  a  Government  which  for  years  spent 
more  for  research  projects  concerning  farm 
animals  than  It  spent  upon  medical  research 
concerning  the  health  of  Its  citizens.  This 
"never-never"  country  spent  billions  to  bomb 
Germany  and  Japan  during  the  war.  and  then 
has  given  more  billions  to  help  these  former 
enemies.  "This  generous  country  has  given 
billions  to  UNRRA  i>nd  tens  of  millions  to 
countries  like  Korea.  Iran  and  Yugoslavia. 
Apparently  it  loves  all  the  world  and  all  hu- 
mans, unless  they  l>e  Americans.  It  has 
money  in  quantity  for  everything  except  the 
one  thing  which  could  save  tt  the  most 
money  and  which  could  make  its  people  tha 
most  blessed  on  earth.  That  blessing  would 
be  health  and  that  health  must  come  In  large 
part  as  a  result  of  more  knowledge  acquired 
through  medical  research. 


Aa^es$  of  Hm.  HaroM  D.  C«*lej  al 
Nortk  Caroliaa 
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Commltt**  on  Agrtctilturr  our  ccllpainie. 
Haxoui  D  Cooltt.  on  Pr.day  afterncon, 
July  14.  dellvcrtd  *  speech  In  connec- 
tion with  ceremonie-  inc:d«nt  to  ihe  In- 
auguration of  electric  servirt  for  the 
quarter-milhonth  customer  of  the  Caro- 
lina Power  k  Light  Co.  which  operates  m 
both  North  and  South  Carolina.  I  take 
pleasure  In  presenting  Mr.  Cooliy  s  re- 
marks: 

LACties  and  gvnt]«men.  I  am  p'ateful  to 
my  fnend  Louii  Sutton  !or  the  tpiendUd  man- 
ner  m  wtuch  h*  ti&s  pre««iit«i  nw  *ud  lor 
the  kind  and  generous  words  he  has  spoken. 
As  he  has  said,  this  day  marlLs  a  milestone 
In  the  progressive  march  of  a  great  com- 
pany— •  company  which  is  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic serrlce.  This  day  brm^  a  memorable 
event  to  the  heme  oX  Mr.  and  Vrs.  H.  U. 
Hicks,  where  we  s^e  now  assembled.  Here 
In  these  peaceful  surroundings  and  In  this 
pleasant  Carolina  countryside  we  come  to 
Inaugurate  electric  service  to  the  quarter- 
mlllionth  ciistomer  of  the  Carolina  Power  h 
Light  Co.  and  by  the  tumuig  of  a  little 
•witch  to  bring  the  great  conveniences  and 
beneflu  and  blessings  of  electric  light  and 
power  to  this  modest  country  home. 

I  can  clearly  remember  when  tta  great 
event  occurred  In  my  own  father's  home  In 
the  little  town  where  1  was  born.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  cleaning  of  shades  and  the 
trimming  of  the  wicks  of  kerosene  lamps  In 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  well  do  I 
remember  what  a  blessing  It  was  when  the 
lights  were  turned  on  at  our  house. 

I  rejoice  with  Mr.  and  Mrs  Hicks  In  the 
happy  thought  that  from  new  on  they  will 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  God-gtven  bless- 
ings of  electricity.  1  also  take  pride  in  the 
record  of  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 
which  has  made  this  happy  event  possible. 
Oa  this  day  250  OOO  customers  are  enjoying 
■emce  which  this  public  utility  has  provided. 

On  this  occasion  I  desire  to  pay  at  least 
a  brief  tribute  to  tiie  two  great  presidents 
of  the  Carolina  Power  *  Light  Co.  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  oi  knowing,  the  lat* 
Paul  TUlery  and  Lcuis  Sutton,  the  man  who 
new  dlrecta  the  desunies  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. 

Paul  TUlery  was  a  great  executive  and  a 
competent  administraior.  He  made  a  thor- 
oughTare  for  friendship  wherever  he  went, 
and  by  his  faithJul  devotion  to  duty  he  rose 
from  the  bottcn  to  the  top  of  his  chosen 
profeosion.  Under  his  leadership  the  Caro- 
lina Power  A  Light  Co.   made  great  strides. 

Louis  Sutton  came  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Carolina  Power  it.  Light  Co..  as  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Paul  Tlllery— Paul  TUlery.  whose 
prcfesstonal  career  was  abruptly  ended  with 
his  untimeJy  death  which  occurred  In  the 
very  mcning  of  his  great  Ufe.  Louis  Sutton 
has  always  puase»sed  great  capacity  and  lore- 
sight  and  vision  and  above  all  a  progresalve 
and  a  courageous  spirit.  He  haa  reached  the 
very  heights  of  hia  profession — not  by  his 
personal  charm  alone  but  by  his  untiring  cX- 
foru  and  his  diligent  and  faithXul  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  which  is  a  part  of  his 
great  oiBce.  As  evidence  of  the  faith  of  his 
fellows.  Louis  Suttoc  was  recently  given  the 
highest  hoaor  that  can  be  bcatowed  upon  a 
member  of  his  profeasion  when  he  waa 
elected  president  of  the  great  Edison  Electric 
Institute — the  largest  organization  of  this 
kind  in  the  country. 

Elect.ncttv  is  no  louger  a  luxury  but  it  U. 
today  deemed  a  vital  neceaatty.  Seldom  do 
we  stop  to  thick  that  only  in  the  last  few 
years  have  the  maysrlty  of  bomea  of  our  com- 
mon wealth  bean  provided  with  the  comforts 
of  electric  light  SBd  power.  Particularly  rt 
thu  mte  In  tha  rural  areas  where  farm 
people  hava  bacn  denied  the  benefiu  and 
the  blcaaings  of  this  modem  miracle 

To  rtCreah  our  memorlca.  we  need  only  to 
look  hack  thro«.>gh  the  cornd urs  of  time  tu 
the  good  jeac  c(  our  Lord  1836— Just  ii  years 


i^io.  when  North  Carolina  was  at  the  very 
tall  end  of  thf  march  of  rural  plectrlfloaflon. 
vrith  only  S  percent  of  the  farm  homes  of 
the  State  receiving  cfntral  station  electric 
service.  Today  almost  85  pjercent  of  the  farm 
h>im«  of  our  St.nce  are  enjoying  the  great 
pr-.vi!rees  of  electric  light  and  power. 

Private  industry— the  Carolina  Power  h 
Light  Co.  and  other  private  electric  and 
ptiwer  companies,  aided,  to  be  sure,  to  stjme 
extent  by  the  actlrlties  of  Government,  has 
brought  about  a  remarkable  change  In  the 
countryside  of  our  commonwealth  and  In  the 
rural  areas  of  America.  To  encourage  the 
nccfleratlon  of  building  of  transmission  lines 
and  distribution  systems,  the  Federal  Ct<7V- 
ernment  brought  Into  being  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  provided  Gov- 
ernment financing  through  farmer-owned 
and  cvintrolled  cooperatives  for  constructing 
facilities  for  distributing  electric  light  and 
pover  to  the  rural  portions  of  our  great 
country.  Although  these  cooperatives  were 
Government-financed.  It  waa  not  the  Gov- 
ernment which  provided  the  electricity.  It 
was  provided  by  the  Individual  initiative  of 
rural  people  who  banded  together  to  form 
the  cooperatives,  who  had  determined  for 
themselves  the  necessities  of  their  own  situ- 
ations, and  who  with  borrowed  money  are 
now  making  thel.  dreams  come  true.  Both 
power  companies  and  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives have  contributed  to  the  progress 
we  have  achieved. 

In  creating  the  REA  and  in  providing 
funds  therefor.  It  was  never  contemplated  by 
Congress  that  either  the  power  and  authority 
granted,  or  the  fun-is  made  available,  should 
be  used  to  throttle,  cripple,  or  control  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise,  or  to  duplicate 
existing  facilities  in  communities  which  are 
now  being  adequately  served  by  private  In- 
dustry. Nor  was  it  ever  Intended  that  such 
power  and  authority  In  general  should  ever 
be  exercised  In  any  manner  which  is  not  en- 
tirely compatible  with  the  cherished  and 
traditional  principles  of  free  enterprise,  upon 
which  this  great  country   waa  founded 

I  have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  REA 
from  the  days  of  its  inception,  and  I  take 
Just  pride  in  Its  great  achievements  and  mag- 
nificent accomplishments  in  bringing  the  In- 
comparable blessings  of  electric  light  and 
power  to  those  who  live  in  our  rural  areas. 
But  I  know  that  Congress  never  Intended 
that  the  REA  should  l>e  used  as  an  Instru- 
mentality througff  which  private  industry 
could  be  destroyed  and  the  livelihoods  of 
people  imperiled.  Generally  speaking.  I  be- 
lieve the  R£A  has  operated  well  within  the 
authorization  given  to  it  by  Congress,  and 
I  congratulate  this  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment upon  a  big  job  very  well  done.  Un- 
fortunately oflScials  of  REA  h  ive  on  occa- 
sions displayed  arrogance  unbecoming  public 
servants.  If  the  power  Compress  has  granted 
Is  well  and  wisely  u&ed.  there  should  never 
be  any  reason  for  us  to  require  certificates 
cf  convenience  and  necessity  or  for  private 
Industry  ever  to  stand  in  fear  of  unfair  com- 
petition at  the  bands  of  the  Government. 

As  clear,  cogent,  and  convincing  evidence 
that  Congress  has  not  intended  that  agencies 
created  t>y  It  should  either  hamper  or  ham- 
string private  industry,  we  clearly  worded 
the  Rural  Telephone  Act  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  ezLenslon  and  Improvement  of  rural  tel- 
ephone sjratems  completely  within  the  frame- 
work and  principles  uf  the  American  private 
enterprise  system.  Loans  were  actually 
made  available  tu  private  enterprise  on  an 
exclusive  basis  fur  a  fixed  and  definite  period 
of  time.  Aith<jugh  this  law  has  been  in 
operation  for  only  a  few  months,  and  al- 
though only  18  loans,  totaling  $3,568,000. 
have  been  made.  16  of  these  18  loans  have 
been  made  to  existing  telephone  companies 
for  extension  and  Improvement  of  rural 
service. 

The  telephone,  like  electricity,  Is  no  longer 
a  Irxury  but  is  now  definitely  a  necessity, 
purticulariy  in  the  rural  areas  of  America,  if 


the  farms  of  otir  (rrent  country  are  to  be  op- 
erated on  an  efficient  and  businesslike  basis. 
According  to  the  1945  Census  of  Agriculture, 
there  were  only  14  500  farms  In  North  Caro- 
lina with  telephones — just  a  little  over  5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  our  farms. 
I  predict  that  by  the  j>aa«age  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Act,  we  will  witness  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  In  rural  telephone  service; 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  private  com- 
panies will  be  handlcaped  In  the  proper  per- 
formance of  all  of  their  legitimate  functions. 
Price  .supports,  acreage  allotments,  quota 
laws,  and  diversion  programs  are  all  of  great 
importance  In  the  Federal  farm  program,  and 
it  is  als<5  important  that  our  farmers  be 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  both  production  and 
distribution.  But  of  equal  importance  are 
those  things  which  are  making  the  farm 
home  a  better  and  a  happier  place  In  which 
to  live  and  which  are  raising  the  standard 
of  living  among  our  rural  people. 

For  the  past  generation  our  theologians, 
philosophers,  and  thinkers  have  been  de- 
ploring the  breakdown  of  the  home  as  the 
seminary  of  sentiment  and  the  cultural 
cradle  of  our  country.  To  some  extent  these 
views  have  been  Justified.  Certainly  there 
was  a  time  about  15  years  ago  when  it  seemed 
that  the  home,  particularly  the  country 
home,  had  ceased  to  be  the  center  of  cultural 
and  social  activities,  and  our  farm  people 
were  looking  elsewhere  for  employment, 
companionship,  and  entertainment.  Young 
people  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  country; 
they  hankered  for  the  bright  lights  of  the 
city.  They  wanted  education  and  entertain- 
ment, companionship  and  music,  and  a  hap- 
pier way  of  life  than  that  obtainable  on  the 
farm.  The  automobile  accentuated  this 
trend  by  making  It  possible  for  farm  youth 
to  get  away  from  the  country  and  to  travel 
to  town.  The  movies  stimulated  it  by  paint- 
ing an  atln-actlve  picture  of  gay  life  and  great 
opportunity  In  the  big  cities.  The  moderni- 
zation of  industrial  processes  made  city 
wages  more  attractive  than  the  Income  to  be 
derived  from  farm  crops. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  have 
been  encouraging  indications  of  a  reversal 
of  this  trend,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
In  the  very  thing  we  are  witnessing  and  talk- 
ing about  here  today — the  bringing  of  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  and  all  other  new  con- 
veniences and  advantages  of  modern  living 
to  the  farm  homes  of  America  Day  by  day. 
year  by  year,  the  farm  is  becoming  a  health- 
ier, happier,  and  more  desirable  place  on 
which  to  live. 

Your  great  Government  has  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  making  the  farm  home  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  live  by  taking  the 
lead  In  providing  good  roads,  rural  mall 
delivery,  better  rural  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities,  home-making  assistance  of  various 
types  through  the  State  agricultural  colle<je 
and  the  Extension  Service,  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  family-.slzed  farms,  and  for  the 
building  and  Improvement  of  farm  homes. 
Yes,  and  in  helping  to  make  possible  the  ben- 
efits of  electricity  and  telephones  and  other 
convenience'  In  the  rural  areas  of  this  great 
Republic. 

The  Government  price-support  and  pro- 
duction programs  have  opened  the  doors  of 
new  economic  opportunities  for  those  who 
live  and  labor  on  the  farms  of  our  country; 
but  our  Nation  grew  to  greatness  and 
achieved  its  place  of  leadership  among  all 
nations  of  the  world  by  the  free  exerci.se  of 
the  great  privileges  of  Individual  Initiative 
and  free  enterprise  operating  In  all  spheres 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  Never  shculd 
we  minimize  the  Importance  of  private  initi- 
ative; never  should  we  imperil  the  American 
way  of  life.  Industry  has  provided  agricul- 
ture many  conveniences  without  which  we 
could  not  now  subsist;  but  agriculture  Is  the 
art  of  all  arts  and  upon  It  depends  the  future 
welfare  uf  the  human  family.  Agriculture  ia 
the  Dursemaid  of  Industry;  and  In  the  try- 
ing days  ahead.   Industry,   agrictilture.   and 
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labor  must  live,  work,  and  pull  together  If 
we  are  to  meet  our  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
I  rejoice  with  those  who  live  on  our  farms 
that  they  may  now  add  to  the  comforts  of 
their  country  homes  all  of  the  worthwhile 
things  of  city  life.  The  modern  miracles  of 
electricity  are  being  brought  to  the  remote 
rural  homes  of  cur  country  and  Government 
and  private  Industry  are  combining  In  a 
great  effort  to  Improve  family  life  on  the 
farm.  As  this  trend  continues,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  -enewal  of  all  the  sound  quali- 
ties of  citizenship  and  character  and  indus- 
try that  may  be  better  built  within  the 
family  circle  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  To  this  desirable  end.  the  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Co.  Is  making  a  grand  contri- 
bution and  is  rendering  a  distinct  public 
service. 


Cooperation,  Bat  Not  Coercioo — Unifica- 
tion, But  Not  Suppression 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mr  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  well 
remember  the  discussions  of  a  year  ago 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  conducting  the  important 
investigation  of  the  procurement  of  the 
B-o6  and  related  matters.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  is  excellent  and 
very  much  to  the  point.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  this 
editorial : 

Cooperation,    Birr   Nor   Coehcion — Unitica- 
■noN,  Btrr  Not  Scppression 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  unification 
of  military  services  under  the  Department  of 
National  Defense  have  been  given  scant  at- 
tention by  most  readers.  The  public  gener- 
ally have  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the  bickering 
between  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  should 
be  settled  by  experts  or  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  coordination  was  the  affair  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Issues  have  de- 
veloped that  affect  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  form  of  government.  When 
charges  are  made  that  freedom  of  speech  is 
belnj  suppresjsed  and  that  distinguished  mil- 
itary commanders  are  being  relieved,  de- 
moted, and  reprimanded  because  of  opinions 
expressed  or  testimony  given,  the  controversy 
has  gone  beyond  the  exclusive  concern  of  ex- 
perts and  Congress. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
would  not  presume  to  offer  counsel  on  the 
unification  problem.  The  extent,  the 
means,  and  the  methods  of  such  unifica- 
tion are  peculiarly  and  strictly  within  the 
sphere  of  military  science.  But  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  suprem.e  legislative  power  of 
our  country,  which  is  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  Congress  and  which  Includes  of 
necessity  the  power  to  Investigate  and  con- 
duct inquiries.  Is  being  obstructed  by  sub- 
ornation and  intimidation,  it  is  natural  and 
proper  for  the  legal  profession  to  be  con- 
cerned. Through  It  the  public  should  be 
Informed  as  to  natural  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  conditions. 

If  the  sources  of  information  and  expert 
opinion  available  to  Congress  can  be  con- 
trolled by  Cabinet  officers,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  armed  services,  the  high  command, 
general  staff,  or  any  group  of  ofBcers,  then 
Congress  will  eventually  lose  control  of  tiie 
Armed   Forces  and  our   mUitary   might  wiU 


be  directed  by  autocratic  power  behind  the 
scenes.  It  Is  encouraging  that  some  of  ths 
Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  dan* 
gers  of  thought  control. 

If  any  agency  should  stifle  testimony  or 
Intimidate  witnesses  in  a  Judicial  proceed- 
ing, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
take  vigorous  action  against  such  obstruction 
of  Justice.  A  similar  duty  rests  upon  Con- 
gress to  keep  its  channels  of  information 
concerning  the  armed  services  free  and 
clear. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  Information  must 
in  many  cases  be  carefully  guarded  and 
publicity  attendant  upon  it  restricted. 
Publicity  obviously  should  not  be  used  to 
cater  to  polltlcad  interest  or  expediency.  It 
must  never  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
country. 

The  honor  of  our  Nation  demands  that  no 
military  ofScer  should  have  to  suffer  a  de- 
merit or  reprimand  because  of  his  zeal  for 
his  branch  of  the  service  or  his  devotion  to 
American  Ideals,  If  he  testifies  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  superior  officers,  or  in  response 
to  subpena  without  such  consent. 


International  Insect  Exchanf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  WELSCN  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  business  of  our  former  allies,  the 
Russians,  getting  all  steamed  up  over  po- 
tato bugs  and  bean  beetles  has  carried 
international  relations  to  a  new  height 
or  depth  of  comedy. 

In  the  first  place,  everybody  knows 
that  a  Russian,  a  German,  or  a  Hotten- 
tot cannot  plant  a  potato  in  a  place  so 
secret  it  cannot  be  found  by  the  wily 
potato  bug.  The  Russians  seem  to  be 
excited  about  the  Colorado  beetle.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Colorado  beetle  is  just 
a  shade  different  from  the  ordinary  po- 
tato bug.  I  think  maybe  it  has  a  bigger 
appetite. 

At  any  rate,  Russia  is  not  the  first  na- 
tion invaded  by  pests  with  foreign  names. 
I  recall  that  we  have  had  plagues  of 
Japanese  beetles.  We  also  have  Asiatic 
cockroaches — horrid  looking  creatures 
with  bad  disixisitioiis  and  no  imagina- 
tion. I  would  be  willing  to  swap  Russia 
even,  if  she  would  take  back  our  Asiatic 
cockroaches  and  give  us  any  itinerant 
Colorado  beetles  found  wandering 
around  behind  the  iron  curtain  without 
proper  visas. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  about  the  bug 
situation :  If  any  of  our  Colorado  beetles 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  crawl  through 
that  iron  curtain,  they  probably  deserve 
just  what  they  get.  I  suppose  the  Rus- 
sians could  send  them  off  to  Siberia  with 
the  other  capitalists  they  have  corralled 
over  there. 

There  seems  only  two  solutions  to  this 
International  insect  exchange.  Let  the 
nations  prepare  themselves  with  proper 
sprays  and  powders  to  take  care  of  de- 
structive bugs.  That  would  be  much 
more  effective  than  a  bunch  of  buggy 
protests  and  charges  that  sound  as  if 
they  v.ere  written  by  city  'joys  with  ants 
in    their    pants.    Otherwise,    the    only 


thing  that  can  be  done  would  be  an  liio 
temational  agreement  whereby  the  tnigs 
of  each  coimtry  would  have  to  wear  th« 
Insignia  of  their  native  lands  promi- 
nently displayed  on  their  wings  and  fuse- 
lages. 

Whatever  is  done,  one  thing  is  stire: 
The  Colorado  beetles — and  we  have  them 
in  Indiana,  too — have  been  more  effective 
in  getting  under  the  Russians'  hide  than 
some  of  our  own  diplomats. 


StodcpUkf  of  Wonted  Fabrics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

Mr.   PmLBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  recent  letter 
from  the  Munitions  Board  in  answer  to 
a  recent  intercession  by  me  concerning  a 
resolution  from  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  relative  to  the  importance 
of  stockpiling  worsted  fabrics  instead  of 
raw  wool : 

MUNTnONS  BOABO, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12.  1950. 

De.\r  Mr.  Phu-bin:  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Howard.  Chairman  of  the  Biard.  your  letter 
of  June  29.  1950,  on  the  subject  of  stock- 
piling worsted  wool  fabrics  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply.  This  matter  has  been  under 
review  by  the  Munitions  Board  staff  for  some 
time.  In  the  most  recent  study  comp'eted 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  Munitions  Board 
determmed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  estal>- 
llsh  a  strategic  stockpile  of  wool  at  this  time. 
The  study  covered  not  only  the  wartime  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  raw  wool,  but  also  a  study 
of  the  processing  capacity  for  worsted  and 
woolen  fabrics.  In  view  of  this  flnding.  the 
Munitions  Board  is  not  disposed  to  estab- 
lish a  stockpile  program  for  wool  or  woolen 
fabrics  at  this  time. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board  la 
fully  advised  of  the  Munitions  Board  action 
in  this  matter.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  are  in  con* 
stant  liaison  with  Munitions  Board  staff  In 
all  studies  of  stockpile  materials  and  in  tblfi 
instance  are  in  full  accord  with  the  findings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution  oif 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  indicates 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  stock- 
piling raw  wool.  This  is  not  the  case.  There 
has  never  been  any  program  under  the  Stoclc 
Piling  Act  (Public  Law  520,  79th  Cong.)  to 
stockpile  wool.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  however,  does  engage  in  buying 
and  selling  raw  wool  and  I  understand 
did  purchase  a  considerable  quantity  of  wcol 
in  the  year  ending  March  31,  19S0.  This  ac- 
tivity of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shculd  not  be  considered  strategic  stockpil- 
ing because  Its  primary  purpose  Is  not  ade- 
quacy of  supply  for  a  war  emergency  but 
rather  a  price-support  iMX>gram  for  domestlo 
wool  growers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PaTEICX  W.  TTMWWIt.OKB. 

Major  General,  U.  S.  A.  ¥.,  Director  of 
the  Staff. 

Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  stockpiling 
worsted  fabrics  instead  of  raw  wool 

Whereas  it  *b  the  proposed  intention  of 
the  Federal  Govsmment  to  mobUlzs  Industry 
within  a  6-month  period;  and 
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WbcTVtta  tike  FrdenU  GcTemrient  U  now 
en«a«e<l  in  a  procr^m  at  stockpiling  raw 
«oot.  and 

Wtereaa  It  to  the  irm  cocric'.ioc  of  com- 
petent IndustrtAl  ".eaderv  b**e<l  an  accurate 
com  puts  ncns.  '.^jl'.  '.he  stockptllMr  ci  »coJ 
Is  urj«Tan«l  »:  ttie  preser.:  time  and  the 
stockpiling  of  worsted  fabrics  wo'Ud  aMist 
materutUy  in  the  *mer*i  p'\z.  for  mofcliixa- 
Uoo,  and  voaid  i&aicrlaiij  assist  in  reliev- 
li^  tJM  fw^iil  HMB^iifOyaMnt  sttuatton  In 
tbe  UBtllt  iBfdvMry:  Tbaefore  be  it 

irimfiilirf.  T%ak  tlw  -  General  Court  of 
M3.asachusr:-<  -.:—«  "he  Congress  of  the 
tTr.ited  States  •..  -..i*  <-. -h  immediate  action 
as  IS  necessary  to  re-  -><  '.  ~e  r'^icy  of  the  Fed- 
eral GoTemment  br  -.-.e  sutJsUtuUon  of 
BtockpUin*  wrr»ted  fahncs  Instead  of  raw 
wool,  and  be  It  further 

X^jojred.  That  --.?-*  :  these  resoititlons 
fcrthm.tr.  ^T  the  Secretary  cS  the 
t.  the  Pre«ldent  o(  the 
United  S-At<^  •  :-.*  fT^^ci-.rj:  cScer  of  each 
branch  :;  C  ric-?-*  and  X<  the  Memhers 
thereof    from    this    CofnmonweA^th 

In  bouse  of  representatiTes.  adopted, 
lunc  13.  1950. 

l^WBDtCX  R.   OBOrn. 

Clerk. 
In  scnAU.  adopted,  tn  ocncurrence.  June 
19.  195a 

IXTIXC  S     HATBtJ*. 

Clerk, 

A  tme  copy  Attest  • 

Evwaav  J.  Csonxk. 
i€crttmrf  of  tKe  Co« woiMceoIik. 


Hm.  l»4ore  D«ffi^cr 


EXTENSION  OF  RZM-\RKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 


nt  THI  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  E3 
Tuesday.  July  IS.  19S0 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  now 
that  this  session  of  Congress  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  I  vish  U>  speak  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Representative  I«ido«k  Dol- 
UNCCX.  who  has  so  brilliantly  served  his 
Nation  and  the  people  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  of  New  York.  I  think  it 
Is  fitting  that  I  do  so.  as  I  was  chairman 
of  the  voters'  committee  to  elect  him  to 
Congress.  Therefore.  I  take  particular 
pride  in  his  fine  record  here.  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  and  hear  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa. 
tires,  and  am  in  a  position  to  know  of 
their  efforts  and  accomplishment.  We 
have  all  come  to  know  Mr.  DoLuscn  as 
a  gentleman  whose  ability,  sincenty.  in- 
tet^rity.  and  courage,  make  him  an  out* 
standing  Member  of  this  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  for  12  years  he  had  an  en- 
viable record.  He  has  maintained  his 
reputation  in  Congress  as  a  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and  pubUc-spinted  legislator. 

Congressman  DoLiJBcn  Irfe^snized 
AS  one  of  the  strong  champions  of  litbor. 
and  his  record  on  this  point  cannot^,  be 
matched.  His  efforts  to  repeal  the  Ts^t- 
HartkT  l*w  continue.  He  considers/tJU 
present  minimum -wage  law  inadeqoaie. 
and  favors  broader  coverage  and  a  mm- 
imum  wage  of  at  least  $1  per  hour. 

With  every  weapon  at  his  command. 
be  bMM  fought  against  discrimination, 
itettng  that  present  discriminatory  prac- 
I  are  undemocratic  and  un- Aixiericaa. 


He  has  carried  out  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram, mtnxlucing  neces.sajry  measures  to 
w'.pe  out  di.>icrimi nation.  Among  them 
were  an  FEPC  bill,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
poll  tax.  an  antil3mching  bill,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  race  segregation  In  the  Armed 
Farces,  and  many  others.  He  protested 
against  the  mock  trial  of  Cardinal  Minds- 
wnty.  pomting  out  that  the  Cardinals 
trial  was  a  travesty  on  justice  and  a  blow 
a*:ainst  freedom  of  religion  and  inde- 
pendence of  churches.  He  has  ."^aid  that 
he  will  liot  rest  until  we  have  an  FEPC 
which  will  assure  to  all  the  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity  now  denied  to  .<;o 
many,  and  until  discrimination  is  wiped 
out 

The  vital  questions  of  housing  and  rent 
control  had  his  conscientious  attention. 
He  fought  hard  in  committee  and  on  ihe 
floor  of  the  House  for  an  efTective.  liberal, 
housing  program,  and  for  the  extension 
of  rent  control.  Mr.  Dollikceh  has  in- 
sisted that  rent  control  must  be  con- 
tinued on  a  Federal  basis — and  he  has 
done  all  m  his  power  to  accomplish  this. 

The  recognition  of  the  new  State  of 
Israel,  her  security  and  procress  are  of 
great  concern  to  him.  He  protested  ve- 
hemently against  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  which  jeopardized  Israels 
peace,  demanding  that  the  arms  rice  be 
halted  at  once. 

A  true  humanitarian.  Mr.  Dollincer 
greatly  favors  the  liberalization  of  our 
social-security  laws.  He  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  spoke  in  Congress,  urging  that 
oid-age  and  survivors  insurance  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  persons  and  that  the 
needy  be  given  necessary  assistance. 
Postal  employees  have  indicated  to  him 
their  eratitude  for  his  hard  work  in  their 
behalf.  In  every  way  open  to  him — 
speaking  before  groups,  in  committee, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  gave  his  best  efforts  to 
help  the  underpaid  postal  employees. 
They  know  they  can  count  on  him  as  a 
true  friend. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  sp>eak  of 
all  his  endeavors — for  they  seem  end- 
less. To  touch  on  a  few  others.  I  men- 
tion his  resolution  calling  for  the  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  our  Amer- 
ican military  government  and  civilian 
administration  in  Germany.  He  pointed 
out  that  our  muddling  and  woeful  mis- 
takes in  our  German  program  had  cost 
us  our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

A  stanch  defender  of  democracy,  and 
a  believer  in  freedom  for  all  who  seek  it. 
he  protested  the  partition  of  Ireland  and 
introduced  a  resolution  stating  that  all 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  how  they  wish  to  be 
governed. 

He  has  supported  faithfully  the  Presi- 
dent's Pair  Deal  program,  and  at  no  time 
has  he  failed  the  people  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  of  New  York- 
Congressman  DOLI.IMCER  is  a  man  of 
high  principles — a  hard  worker,  above 
reproach  In  his  dealings  with  his  col- 
leagues and  his  fellow  man.  He  is  an 
able  lawyer  and  legislator — yet  modest  in 
his  appraisal  of  himself.  Such  men  are 
needed  in  our  Government  today,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  aasoclated  with  him. 

I  know  that  his  iucceas  In  future  un- 
dertakings  is  assured,  and  that  be  will 


continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people  he  represents. 
They  are  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
able  man  here,  whose  efforts  in  their 
behalf  are  uncea.sinc,  and  who  never 
loses  sicht  of  the  goal  he  has  set  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  best  possible 
representation  in  Congress. 


Bastrop,  Tex.— A  Pleasant  Place  To  Live 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  Ti:x.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1950 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  12  edition  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
and  informative  story  about  Bastrop, 
Tex. 

The  colorful  history  of  this  central 
Texas  town  is  in  many  respects  the  story 
of  Texas  itself — a  friendly,  growing  com- 
munity of  hard-working  men  and  women 
who  lean  heavily  on  the  good  earth  for 
their  living  and  who  never  lose  sight  of 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  working 
and  planning  with  and  for  their  neigh- 
bors. 

As  the  story  says,  Bastrop  Is  indeed  "a 
pleasant  place  to  bve."  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Basthop  T.akes  Pride  in  Being  a  Pi.£.\3Ant 
Plact  To  Livi — Stanch.  CtHTVRT-Ou) 
Mansions  Rxcaix  Town  s  Histoeic  Origin — 
"Home  op  the  Lost  P.nes"  Park  Called 
State  s  Most  BEAcnrrx 

(By  Don  Hlnga) 

Bastrop,  July  12.^No,  you  won't  find  any 
real  rich  folks  In  Bastrop. 

"Its  Just  a  town  where  It's  pleasant  to 
live. 

"However,  If  you  want  to  come  here  and 
work  and  have  hustle  and  ambition.  ycu'U 
get  along  all  right.     Lots  o    folks  have  " 

That's  Dr  J.  G.  Bryson  talking.  He's  also 
Mayor  Bryson  and  for  many  years  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board  Bryson.  And 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  other  titles  from  civic 
Jobs  he's  held  here. 

•Doc"  ought  to  know.  He  drove  In  here  on 
April  4.  1911,  with  a  gray  horse,  a  wife,  and 
flOO. 

MOVD    AWAT 

In  1917  he  decided  he  was  "too  btg  for  the 
toun  "  and  left  for  another  place.  He  won't 
give  you  the  name — might  make  some  folks 
there  feel  bad. 

In  1930  he  came  back. 

"Didn  t  have  the  gray  horse."  he  chuckles. 
"Had  the  same  wife,  though,  plus  six  kids  " 

A  friend  loaned  him  money  to  buy  gro- 
ceries and  flJl  his  second-hand  car  with  gas. 
and  Doc  dug  In,  Today  he's  retired,  owner  of 
several  gcxxt  ranches  and  farms,  well  enough 
off  to  start  selling  his  lands  and  stock  and 
take  It  easy  (as  if  ever  he  could). 

Doc  Is  a  living  example  of  his  description 
of  Bastrop,  a  "place  that  s  pleasant  to  live 
in.' 

BtTBJICT   TO    PROOP 

"You  know,"  he  says.  "I  can  prove  that. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  folks  who  work  In  Austin. 
Bergstrom  Pleld  and  close  by  who  live  here. 
We've  got  a  buncb  of  retired  officers  who 
■•rved  at  Camp  Swift  here  during  the  last 
war.    Tbey  have  come  back  here  to  live. 


Congress  will  eventuaiiy  lose  control  oi  luo 
Armed  Forces  and  our  military  might  will 


in    their 


.  ^^w**^  •**    ^^^.^v 


pants.     Otherwise,    the    only       within  a  6-month  period;  and 
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-Guess  they  think  like  I  do— that  it's  th« 
closest  place  to  heaven  on  earth." 

Located  In  the  rolling  hill  country.  Just 
where  the  coastal  pine  belt  plays  out  Into 
cedar  and  oak  trees.  Baetrcp  is  a  quiet  town. 

There  s  very  little  Industry  here,  a  couple 
of  cedar  sawmills,  growing  herds  of  cattle,  a 
lot  of  small  farms  all  around,  and  pecan  trees 
that  bring  in  grxjd  money. 

Just  about  aU  of  the  town's  income  comes 
from  the  land. 

Charley  Eskew.  president  of  the  Citizens 
Slate  Bank,  estimates  there  arc  around  20.000 
head  of  cattle  in  the  county,  which  bring 
in  about  »300,000  a  year. 

coco  CECAR   RARE 

H.  C.  Wllkins  -nd  the  B  &  F  sawmills 
will  cut  about  2.000.000  feet  of  cedar,  pine, 
and  hardwood  a  year,  with  red  cedar  pre- 
dominating. 

"Getting  harder  tc  get  good  cedar  new," 
said  Wiikins,  who  was  caught  Just  as  he  was 
leaving  to  fish  at  Rockpcrt  (another  in- 
stance of  pleasant  living  i . 

"Farmers  are  selling  it  cfl  for  cedar  posts 
to  get  their  land  cleared  for  grazing.  And 
the  good  stands  that  are  left  are  hard  to 
reach." 

Cocking  an  eye  at  Gonzales'  success  In  the 
broiler  Industry,  thTe  Is  a  move  en  foot  to 
try  that  around  here.  M.  A.  Carpenter, 
who's  in  the  feed  business.  L;  pushing  the 
Idea  and  cant  see  why  It  won't  work  here, 
too. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Bastrop  County 
Is  not  more  of  a  farming  area  is  that  when 
the  Army  build  Cam.p  Swift,  they  took  ever 
60.000  acres  of  good,  sandy  land.  They 
still  have  It. 

CAMP    BOOOSTED    TOWTf 

Camp  Swift  was  a  big  boost  to  the  town 
while  It  lasted.  Most  anybody  couid  get  a 
Job  building  on  it,  and  with  seme  86,000 
troops  there  when  the  camp  was  at  its  ^reak, 
Bastrop  was  Jampacked.  You  couldn't  get 
a  room  anywhere  and  the  town  was  full  of 
soldiers  looking  for  a  place  to  spend  their 
money. 

"I  knew  In  Just  my  bank  we  work  frcm 
5  in  the  afternoon  untU  8  in  the  morning 
getting  up  our  part  of  the  construction  pay- 
roll.' says  President  Eskew  of  the  Citizens 
Sute. 

President  H.  G.  Grlesenbeck  of  the  First 
National,  which  was  established  in  1889,  and 
who  had  worked  there  since  1914,  bad  the 
same  problem. 

WATCHED    TRANSFORM ATIOlf 

Mr.  Grlesenbeck  has  watched  the  trans- 
formation from  farming  to  cattle  with  great 
interest  and  has  had  a  hand  in  most  of  the 
things  that  have  made  Bastrop  the  town  It 
is  tcdny. 

Probably  Bastrop's  biggest  State-wide  at- 
traction Is  Bastrop  State  Park,  called  the 
Home  of  the  Lost  Pines,  2.100  acres  of  pine 
trees,  a  jpring-fed  lake  and  ri5Ck  cabins,  with 
hand-carved  furniture,  that  will  accommo- 
date groups  up  to  92  p>ersons. 

There  is  a  nine-hole  Lost  Pines  golf  course, 
a  150-  by  75-foot  swimming  pool  that  Is  one 
Of  the  largest  In  the  State.  Inviting  picnic 
areas  that  will  accommodate  hundreds  and 
a  refectory  building  of  native  rock,  hand- 
carved  red  cedar  and  block  walnut  furnish- 
ings. The  walks  are  of  polished  walnut, 
pecan,  and  bois  d'arc. 

ARTIST  WITH  FOOD 

Manager  A  H  Elliott  keeps  the  park  In  top 
shape  and  In  Chef  G.  C.  Schaefer.  who  pre- 
sides over  the  kitchen,  the  park  has  a  cook 
with  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

Schaefer.  who  has  dished  up  succtilent  food 
in  some  of  the  largest  resorts  In  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  misses  Just  a  few  things  In 
coming  back  home  to  Bastrop  to  work.  H« 
doesn't  have  much  demand  for  fancy, 
<lr«ased-up  salads,  and  almost  no  demand  for 


the  figures  he  loves  to  ctart  in  ice  to  adorn  a 
banquet  table. 

Why  Is  he  back  here  in  Bastrop,  when  he 
could  be  top  chef  in  places  known  over  the 
nation? 

My  mother's   sight  is   falling."   the   big. 
blufl  chef  says,    "She's  all  I've  got  left." 

ASH    WORKED    POR    PARK 

Bastrop  has  J.  V.  Ash.  automcblle  dealer, 
lo  thank  for  this  park,  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest  wild  game  preserves  in  Texas.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  State  park  board  when  he 
decided  that  this  area  would  make  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  State.  He 
worked  strenuously  and  today  Bastrop  Park 
bea.-s  the  title  "Most  Beautiful  in  Texas." 

Mayor  Bryson  says  that  "Bastrop's  popula- 
tion stood  at  2,C06  for  100  years."  Now  it 
numbers  3.065,  about  l.CKX)  more  than  were 
here  In  1940. 

There  has  been  little  new  building  lately, 
except  for  the  Swtftex  Village  housing  proj- 
ect which  accommodates  E5  families  of  men 
serving  at  Bergstrom  Field. 

Bastrop  ha:,  an  excellent  school  plant  un- 
der the  direction  of  Superintendent  P.  J. 
Oodson. 

Bimxc  TrnuTiES 

The  city  is  buying  Its  public  utilities  and 
Mayor  Bryson  says  that  It  hopes  to  have 
them  all  paid  for  by  next  year. 

'•Then  we  plan  o  start  spending  our  own 
money  for  improvement*."  he  says.  "I  hope 
that  we  never  have  to  have  ai  other  bond 
Issue" 

Bastrop  was  first  Incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Mlna  3  days  after  San  Antonio 
In  1834.  In  1837  it  was  chan.5ed  to  Bastrop, 
being  named  after  Baron  de  Bast-op,  a  Hol- 
lander, who  served  as  translator  to  Colonist 
Moses  Austin  in  1820.  He  later  served  as 
adviser  to  Stephen  F.  Aiistln  and  commis- 
sioner to  Austin's  colony  under  the  Mexican 
Government.  He  helped  Austin  organize 
the  colony. 

SEVERAL  OLD    MANSIONS 

Bastrop '  has  several  hoary  old  mansions 
that  have  stood  stanch  for  100  years. 

The  Crocheron  home  was  built  in  1849  and 
the  exterior  Is  substantially  as  It  was  100 
years  azo. 

The  Wilbarger  home  was  built  In  1842  and 
today  the  exterior,  too.  Is  the  same  as  when 
It  was  erected.  Josiah  Wilbarger  established 
the  first  cotton  gin  in  lastrop  and  died  as  a 
result  of  an  Indian  scalping.  His  wife,  who 
lived  under  fotir  of  the  six  flags  that  have 
flown  over  Texas,  gave  $2,000  to  buUd  the 
first  Methodist  church  and  the  Academy  of 
Bastrop.  Governor  J.  D.  Sayers  ptirchased 
the  home  in  1S68. 

The  Pearcy  home  was  erected  in  1836  and 
City  Councilman  Alex  Waugh  lives  on  the 
site  of  what  was  c^ce  the  Bastrop  Military 
Institute. 

Bastrop  has  two  institutions  that  claim 
the  honor  of  being  oldest  in  Texas.  They  are 
the  Bastrop  Advertiser,  and  the  Erhard  drug 
store. 

The  Advertiser  began  publishing  In  1853, 
and  has  been  run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Sandifer  for  the  past  20  years,  being  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  SandLer  for  years  before  that 
time. 

Blunt-spoken  H.  C.  Erhard.  grandson  of 
Caytcn  Erhard.  who  started  the  drug  store 
at  San  Marcos  In  1847,  and  moved  it  here 
in  1865,  operates  the  drug  store  today  on 
the  same  site. 

"Never  made  enough  money  to  move,"  he 
says.     "Living  on  my  reputation." 

RXMXET    POR    XVERTTHINO 

Erhard  has  a  reputation  for  having  a  rem- 
edy for  Just  about  everything — a  whiff  of 
strong  ammonia  for  earache,  aspirin  for 
wasp  stings,  an  application  of  ice  to  almost 
Instantly  reUeve  plain  from  an  asp  bite. 

•E>on't  the  doctors  kick  a  little  about  yotir 
remedies?"  be  was  asked. 


"I  don't  charge  anything,"  h«  rolled. 
*a'm  not  rich.  I  just  get  a  kick  out  of  help- 
ing humanity." 

While  Erhard  was  talking  "Sea"  Jones,  a 
blind  Negro,  tapped  his  cane  up  to  the  door. 
"You  sure  look  nice  this  morning."  be  told 
the  druggist. 

"How  much  you  want?"  Erhard  asked  him, 

'S?z"  held  up  one  finder.  Erbard  gave 
him  a  dollar. 

JTTST   A   LOAM 

-That  was  net  a  gift,"  the  druggist  said. 
Tt  was  a  loan.     He  always  pays  it  back." 

Despite  his  blindness  handicap.  "Sez"  toed 
to  deliver  telegrams  without  a  mistake,  caa 
unerringly  pull  the  weeds  out  of  yotir  garden. 

There's  a  story  around  Bastrop  about  how 
Mayor  Bryson  got  into  the  ranch  and  farm 
business.  A  choice  farm  was  up  for  sale  for 
taxes  and  a  loan  that  was  past  due.  He  was 
able  to  get  the  farm  for  $15,C0O,  with  93,000 
down  and  20  years  to  pay. 

sow   rOR   PES 

The  doctor  got  a  sow  as  a  fee  for  a  baby 
case.  Instead  of  butchering  it  for  pork  he 
bred  the  sew  to  a  t>oar  he  picked  up  cheap. 
He  got  four  boars  and  foiur  sows  on  the  first 
deeding.  He  kept  on  breeding  the  Utters  to 
each  other  until  he  had  a  sizable  bunch  of 
hogs,  wiilch  he  turned  out  into  well-elovered 
pasture. 

AU  the  money  that  he  got  from  his  hog 
operations  he  put  aside. 

Then  one  day  he  got  It  out  and  counted  It. 
put  It  in  a  bag  that  he  used  to  carry  his 
radium  in,  and  went  to  the  man  who  held  hi* 
loan. 

"Want  to  pay  my  loan."  he  told  him. 

"You  want  a  check  or  draft?"  be  waa 
asked. 

"Doc"  didn't  answer  him.  Just  opened  the 
bag  and  poured  820  bills  on  the  desk.  That 
was  17  years  before  the  loan  was  due. 

The  mayor  Is  busy  these  days  selling  off  his 
land  and  stock. 

"I'm  €5, "  he  says.  "Slowing  down  some. 
No  use  staying  in  business  U  you  can't  spend 
your  money." 

His  six  chUdren  are  all  well  provided  for, 
and  "Doc"  wants  to  take  it  easy.  His  friends 
around  here,  who  say  that  he  has  done  more 
than  anyone  else  to  make  the  town  what  It 
Is  today,  scoff  that  he'U  ever  settle  down  to 
an  easy  life. 

For  one  thing  he's  writing  a  bock  on  his 
country-doctor  experiences.  Writing  Isnt 
the  term  to  use.  He  has  two  wire  recorders. 
and  when  he  Isn't  busy  he  talks  hts  experi- 
ences into  the  machines. 

"Can't  write,"  he  chuckles,  **but  I  sure  as 
heU  can  talk." 

The  mayor,  who  was  instrumental  In  btiUd- 
Ing  the  Orgaln  Memorial  Hospital,  which  was 
partly  financed  by  the  Orgaln  estate,  be- 
lieves that  one  thing  that  h&s  made  Bastrop 
a  little  slow  in  developing  Is  the  tendency 
to  cUng  too  much  to  its  rich  heritage  of 
history. 

"Young  men  are  coming  here  now,"  fce 
says.  "They  are  taking  over.  That  will 
mean  the  salvation  of  Bastrop." 


Hcoiess  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

OF  cowNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEI 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRK  Mr.  Speaker.  mMkr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ru- 
(MJD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 


itettnf  Uuit  present  ducriminatory  prac- 
;  are  undemocniUc  aiKi  un-American. 


I  know  that  hi*  fuccesB  In  future  un- 
dertakings is  assured,  and  that  be  will 


wnred  at  Cunp  SwtXt  here  dvirlnK  the  last 
w&r.    Tbey  bave  come  back  here  to  live. 


aoean  t     nave     mucn     ueuisiiu     *u«      »»»*^j, 
dressed- up  salads,  and  almost  no  denuuxd  for 


remedies?"  lie  was  asked. 


ou,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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which  apprar<MJ  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  n.  1950 

HFIK1.CSS   Pli-^PUtTT 

The  Allen  Proptny  Cuftodian  new  has  tn 
his  powesslon  certain  ptMporty  »hich  for- 
merly N'lor.jed  to  v.ctim.*  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion who  left  no  beirs— presumably  because 
thetr  heirs  also  fell  victim  to  the  Nrrls. 
This  property  dlSers  from  the  enemy-owaed 
assets  se;z»<J  dunng  the  ^tli  by  the  AUen 
Pn-)perty   Ciisiodlan.     It   was  not  owned   by 

cur  enemies  and  cannot  properly  therefore 
be  catalc^ued  among  their  selzable  asseU. 
Recognizing  this,  Ccngress  p«used  a  law 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  permitting 
the  Alien  Property  Custoduui  to  ret'orii 
property  to  any  survlTlng  fonn«~  owner  who 
was  himself  s  riciim  of  racial,  religious,  or 
political  persecution  In  an  enemy  country. 
or  to  the  surviving  heir  of  such  a  former 
owner.  That  law  fsCed.  however,  to  deal 
with  the  property  of  victims  who  had  no  sur- 
Tirins:  heir?  A  bill  to  remedy  this  omission 
has  been  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
but  has  failed  of  action  tn  the  House. 

The  bin  adopted  In  the  Senate  authorizes 
the  President  to  designate  organizations  as 
eligible  to  recover  property  which  belonged 
to  heirless  Nazi  victims  and  is  now  held  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Such  or^ani- 
■•tioris  would  be  required  to  devote  any 
fosds  they  received  to  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  aunrlTtng  members  of  the 
group  to  which  the  former  owner  of  the 
property  belonged.  The  crganizations  would 
be  spprcpriaiely  suporrised  and  their  ac- 
counts audited.  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  most  fitting  and  eflective  form  of  resti- 
tution possibie. 

The    measure    comes    up   on    the    Coiisent 

~  Calendar  of  the  House  today.  We  bop.'  the 
Huuse  will  act  upon  It  favorably.  Whfn  it 
was  last  broujjnt  up  an  objecticn  prcv«nted 
action.  If  critics  of  the  bill  feel  that  its 
prcvisicns  need  tightening  In  a-y  re;pect 
to  Insure  proper  disposition  of  the  reco-  ered 
property,  they  can  propose  amendment  to 
that  e^ect.  But  they  ought  not  to  sab<^tage 
the  bin  as  a  whole  or  allow  it  to  d.e  of 
neglect  at  the  session's  end.  It  offers  a  form 
of  restoration  which  can  give  valuable  aid 
to  surviving  victims  of  nazlsm.  At  the  >ame 
time  it  frees  the  United  States  Govern  T.eni 
from  the  imputation  that  It  would  be  wiling 
to  profit  frcm  the  property  of  fanuUes  ex- 
terminated by  Nazi  brutality. 


The  Sihiation  m  Korea 


EXTExNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    FZ.NNSTLVANlA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\ES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  19S0 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  annual  department  encampment 
of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 
Veterans  of  Foreit'n  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  held  at  HarrisburK.  Pa  ,  the  week 
of  July  17,  1950.  the  delegates  were 
highly  honored  by  an  ln.spiring  address 
oelivered  on  July  13  by  His  Excellency 
Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Ambassador  from 
Korea  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  accompany  Am- 
bassador Chan«  on  the  trip  from  Wash- 
ington to  Harrisburg  and  our  brief  period 
together  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the 
many  fine  qualities  of  the  Korean 
Ambassador. 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  may  well 
feel  proud  of  Dr.  John  M  Cliang,  for  he 


L*5  not  only  an  able  representative  of  his 
government  but  he  is  also  a  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  possessing  not  only  a 
deep  faith  in  God  but  also  a  firm  belief 
that  He  will  deliver  the  Korean  people 
from  the  jaws  of  comrauni.sm  and  restore 
peace  to  that  small,  liberty-loving  nation. 
Ambas.sador  Chanss  address  was  de- 
livered in  a  forceful  and  sincere  manner 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
many  delegates  in  attendance  and  by  a 
lar'-re  radio  audience  who  were  privilesed 
to  hear  the  distinguished  Korean  diplo- 
mat. 

Ambassador  Changs  address  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  this  evening  I  have  crave  things  to  say 
to  you.  foe  these  are  anxious  days  and  anx- 
Icus  hours. 

In  Korea  a  conflict  rages  that  strikes  at 
the  roots  of  the  freedom,  the  beliefs,  and  the 
sanctity  of  individualism  upon  which  our 
civilization  Is  based.  Your  comrades — per- 
haps your  sons  or  ycung  brothers — are  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  my  people  in  defense 
of  the  right  to  live  in  security  and  peace. 

The  future  is  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the 
smoke  of  battle.  All  we  know  for  certain 
today  is  that  totalitarianism  has  thrown  a 
naked  challenge  into  the  lace  of  the  free 
world  and  that  the  free  world  has  responded 
with  solemn  resolve  to  defend  its  freedom. 

What  price  may  have  to  be  paid  we  cannot 
know.  O:  one  thing,  however,  there  can 
never  be  any  doubt  among  people  who  are 
dedicated  to  freedom.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
never  too  high.  Whenever  a  godless  dicta- 
torship tries  to  fasten  its  shackles  upon  free 
men  and  women,  then  dictatorship  must  be 
repelled.  Resistance  to  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship is  not  a  choice;  it  is  a  necessity.  To 
surrender  our  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion, 
of  action,  and  of  thought  would  be  to  re- 
sign ourselves  and  our  children  to  living 
death.  This  we  Koreans,  or  you  Americans, 
any  of  the  50  nations  that  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  repel  this  Communist  aggression 
can  never  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ques- 
tions you  might  like  to  have  me  discuss. 
The  first  Is,  "What  happened  in  Korea?"  and 
the  second  is.  "Why  did  it  happen?" 

As  for  the  first  question,  the  answer  is  not 
In  doubt.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  decided 
to  test  the  resistance  of  the  free  world. 
What  is  happening  in  Korea  is  not  a  civil 
war;  It  Is  Communist  aggression.  I  shall 
tell  you  why. 

Northern  Korea  Is.  and  ever  since  August 
1945  has  been,  a  captive  area.  Prom  1945  to 
1949  It  w-j  occupied  by  Soviet  troops.  For 
the  past  2  years  it  has  been  not  so  much  a 
satellite  as  a  puppet  state  What  it  does  Is 
what  Moscow  tells  it  to  do.  To  miss  that 
Xaci  or  to  faU  to  face  Its  meaning  is  to  mis- 
understand the  situation  we  confront. 

Even  during  the  period  of  the  Czarist  re- 
gime Russia  always  coveted  the  ice-free  ports 
of  Korea.  Despite  her  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Russia  never  forgot  the  strategic  value  of 
Korea. 

Thus  one  of  Russia's  ciu-efully  calculated 
alms  In  World  War  II  was  to  plant  her  armies 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  this  aim  she 
was  partly  successful,  although  the  Ameri- 
can forces  held  the  southern  half.  Thus  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  division  of  my  country 
look  place. 

After  the  United  States  defeated  J.ipan  In 
1945.  the  Soviet  Union  moved  into  Korea 
with  Us  plans  carefully  laid.  Communist 
expatriate  Koreans  were  brought  back,  and 
wi'h  them  as  a  nucleus,  a  Communist  police 
slate  was  set  up  In  North  Korea.  Over 
2,000,000  loyal,  patriotic  Koreans  in  North 
K'jrea  refused  to  knuckle  under  to  this  total- 
itarian  regime,  and  fled   secretly  across  the 


border  to  Scuth  Korea.  This  exodus  was  on« 
of  the  great  mass  movements  of  hlsto.-^. 
Families  left  homes  they  ha*  lived  In  for 
generations,    all    to   escape    the    Communist 

yoke. 

Upon  those  who  remained  the  police  state 
was  ruthlessly  imposed.  Along  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  the  tightest  iron  curtain  in 
the  world  came  down.  No  diplomats,  no 
newspapermen,  no  merchants  were  permitted 
Inside.  Listening  to  radio  broadcasts  from 
the  outside  free  world,  was  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalty.  A  steady  and  persistent  prop- 
aganda of  lies  was  dinned  Into  the  ears  of  the 
people.  Soviet  flags  and  pictures  of  Soviet 
leaders  confronted  them  on  all  sides.  Bish- 
ops, priests,  and  preachers  were  Jailed  and 
church  properties  confiscated.  There  was  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  thought  or  action. 

The  Korean  people  in  the  north  were  thus 
forced  into  the  lockstep  of  totalitarianism. 
Their  young  men  were  Impressed  Into  the 
army.  Thousands  of  others  were  forced  Into 
labor  batt.illons,  or  became  chain-gang  la- 
borers to  build  military  roads  and  bridges  in 
North  Korea 

The  army  of  North  Korea  was  equipped 
with  tanks,  and  planes,  and  artillery  sup- 
plied by  Russia. 

This  is  the  regime,  and  this  Is  the  army  that 
at  dawn  on  a  peaceful  Sunday.  June  25, 
struck  without  warning  into  South  Korea. 

That  day  will  be  well  marked  by  historians. 
It  was  the  day  that  resolved  the  doubts  be- 
setting the  free  world  and  resolved  the  Issues 
of  our  time.  It  clarified  the  minds  of  men  as 
nothing  has  done  since  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  The  brutal  and  unprincipled  attack 
of  that  day  brought  sharply  Into  fccus  the 
danger  which  the  free  world  faces  and  which 
It  must  overcome. 

I  have  given  you  a  brief  summary  of  what 
has  happened  In  Korea.  But  that  is  oack- 
ground;  the  foreground  also  needs  to  be  filled 
In. 

Som.e  sharp-voiced  critics  have  blamed  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  fcr  re- 
treating before  the  Communist  a. tack. 
These  critics  have  spoken  of  the  low  morale 
and  lack  of  fighting  spirit  of  our  foops. 
You.  who  are  veterans  of  the  battlefled  are 
better  able  than  I.  a  civilian,  to  a-iswer 
such  criticism. 

However,  once  again  our  appeal  mi.st  b« 
to  facts.  If  there  is  one  lesson  that  wus  Im- 
pressed upon  all  the  world  through  A^orld 
War  II  It  was  the  impossibility  of  stepping 
tanks  and  artillery  and  planes  with  cturage 
alone.  The  mechanized  drive  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  In  Poland  and  through  western 
Europe,  when  it  faced  men  of  undaunted 
valor,  could  not  be  stopped.  When  heavy 
armor  Is  smashed  against  bare  flesl  .  the 
Uvir.g  wall  of  poorly  armed  men  mu;  t  fall 
back.     That  is  simply  a  fact. 

I  could  remind  you  of  many  courigeous 
acts  on  the  Korean  battlefield.  I  cou  d  tell 
you  of  Korean  soldiers  who  tied  dyt  amlte 
around  their  waists  and  hurled  then  .selves 
under  the  treads  of  northern  tanks,  sj  that 
many  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  first 
attempt  against  SeoiU  was  thrown  bick.  I 
could  tell  you  the  story  of  Korean  troops 
fighting  until  their  last  cartridges  w«re  ex- 
pended, and  of  others  who  are  still  fi(  hting. 
cut  off  In  Isolated  pockets  far  behind  enemy 
lines. 

But  to  a  convention  of  fighting  men  these 
facts  need  not  be  recalled  America  i  and 
Korean  troops  are  now  bearing  the  t  ?rrlble 
brunt  of  battle  side  by  side.  Youi  boys 
are  dying  as  well  as  ours,  to  preser  e  the 
liberties  of  my  people,  of  your  peupl*.  and 
of  all  the  free  world. 

What  Is  needed  now  are  quantities  o:  tanks 
and  arilllery  to  provide  ground  power  strong 
enough  to  stop  the  great  columns  o  Rus- 
sian tanks  with  which  the  Communis  army 
Is  supplied.  Guns  must  be  met  by  guns, 
tanks  by  tanks,  steel  by  more  steel  This 
is  the  only  answer  the  Invaders  will  l  eed. 
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There  remains  to  be  considered  one  other 
aspect  of  the  situation  In  Korea.  This  Is 
the  fact  tiiat,  regardless  of  the  present  course 
of  battle,  the  Communist  attempt  In  Korea 
has  already  failed.  The  Communists  were 
aiming  for  quick  victory — success  so  sud- 
den and  so  complete  that  neither  the  United 
Nations  nor  the  United  States  would  have 
time  to  intervene.  Their  effort  failed 
dismally. 

With  courageous  and  clear-sighted  firm- 
ness the  American  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  reacted  to 
the  challenge.  Within  15  hours  of  at- 
tack, the  Security  CouncU  was  in  session: 
members  had  their  Instructions  from  their 
Governments;  the  act  of  aggression  was 
plainly  labeled  and  denounced,  and  the 
United  States  already  iiad  military  supplies 
on  the  way  to  Korea. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  no 
other  example  of  united  action  rendered  so 
promptly  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  security. 
The  United  Nations  as  a  world  organiza- 
tion, and  the  United  States  as  a  great  power 
bearing  the  heaviest  responsibilities  In 
Korea  and  the  Far  East,  did  not  hesitate  for 
an  ir^tant  when  open  aggression  was  un- 
leashed. 

To  say  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Korea  are  grateful  is  but  a  weak  state- 
ment of  the  feeling  in  our  hearts.  The  days 
of  agony  since  June  35  have  been  lightened 
and  made  t)earable  for  me  because  of  the 
warm-hearted  and  unanimous  support  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  50  other  nations 
that  have  pledged  their  support. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  attack,  the  tele- 
phone in  the  Korean  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton began  to  ring,  and  the  telegrams  began 
to  fiow  In.  bringing  not  alone  messages  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  but  hun- 
dreds of  pleas  from  young  American  fight- 
ing men  to  be  permitted  to  leave  their 
homes  and  fly  to  the  battlefield — many  at 
their  own  expense — to  take  part  in  the  fight 
at  our  side. 

These  outpourings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  brave  and  firm  words  of  President 
Truman,  and  the  instant,  unanlmotis  accord 
of  leaders  of  both  your  great  political  par- 
ties and  of  scores  of  other  great  national 
organizations  have  demonstrated  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  clear-sighted  understanding 
of  the  Issues  which  are  all  and  more  than 
my  bleeding  people  have  hoped  for. 

So  the  Communist  aggressor  has  struck, 
and  has  been  met  by  the  resistance  of  the 
free  world.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question 
of  why  this  mad  attack  was  launched. 

The  briefest  answer  and  perhaps  the  best 
one  Is  contained  In  a  phrase  used  by  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman.  Director  of  the  ECA.  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  he  called  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  a  bastion  cf  democracy  in 
Asia.  The  continued  existence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  could  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  Communists.  It  was  too  much  of  a 
democratic  success. 

The  map  and  recent  history  of  north  Asia 
are  fresh  in  your  minds.  You  recall  how  the 
net  of  communism  was  dropped  first  over 
Mongolia,  then  over  North  Korea,  and  fi- 
nally ever  China.  You  recall  how  the  Com- 
munist tentacles  have  been  reaching  out 
toward  Japan,  and  Indochina,  toward  Indo- 
nesia and  Philippines,  and  all  the  rest  of 
9outh-ast  Asia.  In  the  midst  of  that  great 
land  mass,  including  half  of  the  world's 
area  and  more  than  half  lU  population,  in 
the  midst  of  lands  already  conquered  by 
communism  or  marked  for  Communist  sub- 
version, there  stood  the  tiny  RepubUc  at 
Korea. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  was  the  only  part 
of  the  north  Asian  continent  that  was  not 
In  Communist  hands.  So  long  as  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  continued  to  exist  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  would  know  that  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  reat  ol  the  free  world  re- 


nounced aggression.  Thvu  my  cotintry 
stood  as  a  beacon  light  of  hope  to  tiie  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  Eiilning  forth  Its  brave  mes- 
sage tliat  democratic  faith  in  tiiat  part  of 
the  world  still  endured.  If  that  light  could 
be  eztlnguistied.  faith  in  American  support 
against  Communist  agggression  would  l>e 
lost.  That  Is  one  principal  reason  tlie  Com- 
munist attack  was  laimched. 

Another  reason  is  equally  Important.  To- 
talitarianism does  not  look  very  attractive 
when  It  Is  placed  side  by  side  with  democratic 
freedom.  There  In  the  Republic  of  Korea 
tlie  peoples  of  north  Asia  could  see  a  gov- 
ernment laboring  for  tlie  welfare  of  its  own 
people.  They  could  see  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  economic  and  political  well- 
being.  And  they  could  see  the  flight  of  over 
2.000.000  refugees  escaping  from  ttie  Com- 
munist-held north  down  to  the  democratic 
sanctuary  of  the  repulxllc. 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  demoeratle 
system  was  put  to  the  acid  test.  In  few 
places  where  democracy  iias  been  tried  were 
the  conditions  so  dliScuIt. 

Our  nation,  without  rhyme  or  reason  tiad 
ijeen  cut  squarely  In  two,  with  our  mines, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  heavy  Industries 
In  the  north  tinder  Communist  control:  our 
agriculture  and  light  Industries  were  left  to 
the  repubUc  in  the  south.  With  such  im- 
portant resources  snatched  away  from  us. 
we  had  to  find  means  not  only  of  stipporting 
our  own  population,  but  also  for  caring  for 
some  4,000.000  repatriates.  Including  the  refu- 
gees from  the  north  and  an  additional  2,000.- 

000  who  returned  to  their  homeland  from 
China  and  Japan. 

In  all  these  respects,  we  liad  to  start  our 
new  national  life  under  heavy  handicaps, 
economic,  political,  and  social.  And  while 
we  were  strtiggling  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems, we  also  had  to  defend  our  very  lives 
and  the  life  of  our  nation  against  the  con- 
stant threat  of  attack  from  outside,  and  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  stir 
up  revolt  among  cur  people. 

I  myself  returned  to  the  United  States  Jtist 
a  few  weeks  before  tins  attack  was  launched. 

1  could  tell  you  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  of  progress  being  made  in  my  country. 
I  could  tell  you  how  the  threat  of  Inflation 
was  met  by  a  reduction  of  the  won  In  circu- 
lation from  seventy-five  billions  to  fifty-eight 
billions.  I  could  revive  memories  of  my 
own  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  tell  you  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I  found  our  Govern- 
ment's educational  program  had  already  re- 
duced illiteracy  to  a  tremcndcvLs  extent,  with 
continued  progress  being  made.  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  great  revolutionary  movement  by 
which  farm  tenantry  was  almost  eliminated: 
of  how  the  Korean  National  Aiisembly  voted 
to  enforce  the  sale  of  tenant  farms  to  their 
present  occupants  for  a  small  price  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  could  tell  you  of  bow  our 
over-all  factory  and  mining  prcductlvity  had 
been  increased  by  over  50  percent  in  the  past 
year,  with  Increases  of  as  much  as  800  per- 
cent m  some  vital  goods. 

There  are  other  witnesses,  however,  who 
cannot  be  considered  as  biased  as  I  certainly 
am  m  speaking  of  my  own  iieople. 

To  our  witness  stand  we  cculd  bring  the 
United  Nations  Commission  or  Korea,  which 
has  certified  that  our  two  elections,  one  held 
In  1948  and  cne  in  May  of  tals  year,  were 
both  fair  and  free,  with  mo:-e  ttian  four- 
fifths  of  all  voters  going  to  the  polls. 

We  could  cite  the  Assoclatecl  Press,  which 
In  Its  various  svirveys  of  world-wide  condi- 
tions of  press  censorsliip  has  given  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  a  treasured  rat  Jig  among  the 
half-dosen  nations  around  tlie  world  that 
grant  to  newsmen  full  and  fret!  access  to  ths 
news  with  equal  freedom  in  leporting  it. 

With  deep  gratitude  in  my  heart.  I  also 
cite  the  words  of  a  great  American.  Mr. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  who  Tisit<!d  Korea  Just 
a   veefc   before   the   Communist   Uow    was 


struck.  In  explaining  to  the  Amertcaa  peo- 
ple why  he  thotight  the  attack  was  msda. 
Mr.  Dulles  said  the  Communists  struck  with 
force  because  the  society  was  so  wboiesoma 
Uiat  it  cotiid  not  he  overthrown  from  with- 
in. Speaking  in  Waslilngton  on  tlie  Fourtli 
of  July.  Mr.  DuUes  said:  '1  was  in  Korea 
only  2  weeks  ago  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
that  the  republic  was  a  land  of  freedom. 
The  people  has  just  had  their  second  gen- 
eral election.  Eighty  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  had  gone  to  the  polls." 

To  Mr.  Dulles'  testimony  little  need  be 
added.  It  must  Ix  dear  to  all  that  tlie  Com- 
munists struck  by  force  because  K<urea  was  a 
bastion  of  democracy  wiUch  had  to  lie  de- 
stroyed if  their  aim  to  subvert  all  Asia  was 
to  succeed. 

Without  question  the  Communists  also 
sought  to  test  the  will  and  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Weil, 
they  have  tiad  tlielr  answer. 

Korea  tias  become  s  batUegroimd  on  which 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  may  be 
determined.  The  free  wturld  iiad  done  every- 
thing in  iu  power  to  avoid  this  test  by 
force.  The  United  Nations  are  still  doing 
aU  in  their  power  to  end  the  fighting  in 
such  a  way  tliat  force  will  neither  spread 
nor  soon  again  be  Invoked. 

The  aim  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  may  ba 
easUy  and  simply  expressed:  to  reestablish 
security  and  to  restore  peace.  When  this  aim 
Is  achieved,  liberty,  decency  and  human  dig- 
nity are  preserved,  not  only  in  Korea,  but 
elsewhere  throughout  tlie  free  wcvld. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKi 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1950 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  2  years,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  Bouse 
articles,  of  great  interest  to  our  farm 
population,  published  by  one  of  our  great 
farm  publications,  the  Farm  JoumaL 
At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  important  article  entitled 
"Will  Korea  Change  Your  Plans?"  writ- 
ten by  an  associate  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine. Robert  D.  McMillen.  and  appearing 
in  the  August  issue  of  Farm  Journal. 
The  article  follows: 

Wnx   KoKEA   Changs   Yova   Plans? 
(By  Robert  D.  McMillen) 

We  are  shooting.  We  are  t>elng  shot  at. 
But  we  are  "not  at  war." 

Official  Washington  is  trying  hard  to  avoid 
alarming  the  public,  because  alarm  might 
conceivably  push  tis  closer  to  a  general  war. 
Brass  hats  in  the  Defense  Department  have 
agreed  to  make  no  public  spieeches  lor  ttie 
rest  of  the  month. 

How  successful  General  MacArthur's  Allied 
forces  wUi  be  In  stamping  out  the  Korean 
fuze,  no  one  knows.  Tliere  is  no  question 
here  of  our  abUity  to  do  it.  if  our  only 
opponents  are  the  Communlsu  oC  North  Ko- 
rea. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  wwld.  the 
questton  here  is  not  whether  South  Korea 
c&n  be  defenced.  but  wiiether  other  fuses 
may  not  flare  suddenly  in  Iran,  in  Tugo- 
sUvla.  or  in  Germany. 

AS  In  every  other  w<x'ld  event.  American 
agriculture  is  Involved. 
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feel  proud  of  Dr.  John  M.  Cliang.  for  he       li*run  regime,  and  ned  secretly  acrosa  the       la  the  ouly  a:iawer  the  Invaders  will  I  eed. 
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If  we  switch  to  an  all-out  m-*r  basU  (aa 
of  totiar  that  U  ftUl  a  very  big  "tTK  vou 
muat  erentuaUy  eipect  to  find  ycur  f&rm- 
ifgMDy  eon  trolled  by  the  Cy>r- 
tt.  TlilB  wooldn'X  come  ail  at  once, 
current  ytemilng  U  greatly  speeded 

vp. 

Oootrola  would  most  likely  come  In  the 
farm  at  alkxmuom  tor  equipment.  femllTer. 
fOel.  UMl  oUmt  B0O««ities.  Tou  nrusy  find  a 
eltie  to  OovmBMOt  tbinkinc  vhen  vhent 
acrea^  »'\  iIiiwiHi  are  announced  In  the 
next  fetr  d«y« 

Ralph  Trlgc  a«  head  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  bcdds  one  of  the 
blgpest  moat  responsible  )ob«  la  Wwahlngton. 
to  peace  or  in  var  He  has  JuM  ffl«»  tbU 
exrlusjre  5t,a:emer.T  to  Ftrm  Journal- 

"In  T^w  of  current  un<^enainties  In  the 
world  iltuatlon — and  erer-rres^r.t  uncer- 
tainties about  crop  weather— there  Is  a  poc<S 
deal  ct  comfort  in  knowlne  that  we  wiU  hare 
around  450  000  000  buthels  of  wheat,  and 
more  than  900  000  000  biishels  of  corn.  In  our 
reterre  supplie*.  before  harrest  of  this  year's 
cr.pa. 

These  carry-OTers  put  us  In  a  sound  posi- 
tion, ready  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
to  make  any  necessary  adjustment  In  line 
with  such  changes." 

Wbat  a  ch*n^'  Tntll  recently  the  Gcv- 
emment  was  worried  about  these  surpluses. 
Now.  suddenly,  we're  taking  comfort  In 
them,  and  we're  In  a  sound  position. 

Ho  one  doubts  thst  war — If  it  should  come 
on  a  broad  scale — would  bring  even  tighter 
price  controls,  wage  freezes,  manpower  drafts, 
ahc^tages  of  aotne  equipment  and  sapplies, 
and  other  such  restnctior^.  than  we  had 
during  iJtxe  past  fr«caa.  The  Government  will 
try, to  nip  Inflation  In  the  bud. 

"nie  draft  law.  Jtist  renewed  by  Congress. 
means  that  ycur  son*  would  be  called  Into 
service  at  the  discretion  cf  the  Presilent,  or 
deferred  for  specific  jobs  at  hame.  No  one 
knows  now  whether  that  will  be  nf<:essary. 
(The  weight  of  opinion  here  is  tha-  it  will 
not.  for  Russia  U  not  believed  to  te  ready 
for  war.) 

In  an  all-out  war  effort,  steel  supplies  for 
farm  macliinery  would  again  becorre  tight. 
We  cant  make  steel  without  manganese, 
most  of  which  comes  from  Russia,  ind  our 
stockpile  of  that  vital  metaJ  will  not  see  us 
through  a  war.  Our  supply  from  Africa  and 
India  would  be  threatened. 

Should  Russian  submarines  cut  our  ship- 
ping lanes  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  we 
would  be  In  serlcus  trouble.  It  Is  •'iie  sub- 
marine not  the  atom  bomb,  which  Is  Rus-siae 
Boost  dangerous  weapon. 

Aa  for  1950,  no  major  changes  In  produc- 
tion are  now  poaaible.  even  If  they  were  de- 
sirable. Long  before  1951  must  be  planned 
for.  the  situation  should  be  clarifltd. 


A  Natkmal  Fael  Policy  Is  Urreatij  Needed 
T«  Bolster  Our  Econony,  StabBiie  tlie 
Coal  Isdostry,  and  Promote  aa  Ade- 
qaatc  Natioaal  Def  «s« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  puntsTLTaKu 
m  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPP  JBSKNT  ATI  V«S 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZAHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  Imperative  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  on  the  use  of  all  fuels  In- 
cluding coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas,  and  th« 
necessity  of  determining  our  national  re- 
serves of  such  fuel3, 1  introduced  legisla- 


tion on  May  2.  1950,  to  e.stablish  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Conditions  in  the  bituminou.s  coal  in- 
dustry are  alarming,  and  it  is  neces.<;ary 
that  a  sincere  attempt  be  made  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  assist  this  industry 
so  im.portant  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States, 

Some  idea  of  the  plight  of  the  bitumi- 
nous indiistry  in  the  SUte  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  revealed  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Walter  A,  Jones,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers'  Association.  Mr.  Jones 
stated  on  July  10.  1950.  that— 

In  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  area,  which 
Includes  the  cent  :\1  Pennsylvania  district 
and  Somerset  County,  about  50  mines  have 
been  closed  since  January  1.  1949,  ranging 
In  sire  from  small  opjeratlons  employing 
•;  men  and  producing  5,000  to  6  000  tons  per 
year  up  to  large  mines  employing  nearly  300 
men  with  a  production  of  270.000  tons  per 
year.  The  aggregate  of  these  figures  shows 
that  50  mines  have  been  shut  down  during 
this  period,  which  mines  employed  over  3,500 
men  with  an  anntial  production  of  over  3,- 
000,000  tons.  Our  survey  covered  the  period 
up  to  April  30,  1950.  We  are  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  since  that  time  t^e  number  of 
mines  closed  and  employees  thrown  out  of 
work  has  been  substantially  Increased,  al- 
though we  do  not  have  total  figures  on  it. 

Production  In  this  area  during  the  year 
1940,  the  year  prior  to  World  War  II,  waa 
41363.000  net  tons,  and  in  1947  It  had  in- 
creased to  59.469. 000  tons.  In  1949  produc- 
tion in  eastern  Pennsylvania  dropped  to 
38.967.000  tons.  During  the  first  4  months 
cf  1950,  this  di-strict  produced  13,097.000 
tons  compared  with  15.666  000  produced  dur- 
ing the  same  period  In  1949. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  my  plea  for 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Fuel  Policy.  Pennsylvania 
Is  a  large  coal -producing  State  and  when 
our  miners  are  digging  coal  and  the  rail- 
roads are  transporting  it  to  market,  we 
have  a  happy  population.  The  effect  of 
a  thrivinfi;  coal  industry  is  reflected  fa- 
vorably in  ever>'  State  of  the  Union  be- 
cause coal  is  one  of  our  t>asic  and  indis- 
I)ensable  industries. 

The  following  article  by  Mr,  Harold 
Fleming,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
12,  1950.  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  was  one  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Fleming  in  which  he  stressed  the 
plight  of  the  coal  industry: 

On.  Moves  Seu*  Effobt  To  Halt  Coal's 
Losses 

(By  Harold  Fleming) 
Nrw  YoEK,  N.  y. — Current  moves  In  Con- 
gress to  ctirtail  the  import  of  oU  come  on 
the  heela  of  one  of  the  moat  disastrous  set- 
backs the  bituminous  coal  Industry  has  re- 
ceived in  many  years. 

BHAKF    DROP    IN    COAL    CONSUMPTIOM 

In  the  single  year.  1949,  coal  consumption 
dropped  over  25  percent.  The  various  strikes 
and  stoppages  did  little  more  than  hold  pro- 
duction down  to  the  shrinking  consumption. 
nnal  UK9  uae  of  coal  by  the  country  was  the 
lowest  since  1940.  though  In  the  meantime 
Industrial  output  nearly  doubled,  consump- 
tion of  other  fuels  had  doubled,  and  output 
of  electric  power  had  tripled.  Coal  consump- 
tion, aa  a  percentage  of  total  energy  use. 
ilropped  In  1949  to  the  loweat  percentage  on 
record. 

To  only  a  alight  extent  did  the  drop  appear 
due  to  the  quickie  receaalon  of  1949  Or. 
paradoxically,  to  put  it  another  way.  it  ap- 


peared In  general  that  where  the  rec?«8lon 
caused  a  shrinkage  in  fuel  use,  coal  w  is  the 
fuel  that  had  to  take  the  reduction  <n  the 
chin. 

The  plight  of  coal  is  further  lllvistrated 
this  year.  It  shared  In  the  recession  but  la 
not  shar.ng  In  the  recovery.  With  steel  op- 
erations at  capacity,  with  Industrial  artlvlty 
rapidly  returning  to  the  1948  peak,  an  1  with 
the  oil  Industry  again  expanding,  mln;  after 
mine  Is  being  cloaed  for  lack  of  market  Coal 
consumption  this  year  does  not  lo<ik  li;:ely  to 
be. any  better  than  last  year— if  that  jood. 

MARKETS    BEING     LOST    TO    OIL.     NATCTIU  .    CAS 

The  current  market  losses  of  the  cnal  in- 
dustry are  sometimes  blamed  cntlnly  on 
high  waces  and  frequent  stoppages.  But 
this  Is  Incorrect.  A  glance  at  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  major  coal  markets  will  show  this. 
The  export  market  Is  fading  away  iue  to 
European  recovery.  The  railroad  locomotive 
market  Is  fading  away  due  to  the  sw.tch  to 
Diesel  locomotives,  and  since  many  steam 
locomotives  are  fired  with  residual  all  the 
latter  is  likewise  losing  this  market. 

Residential  and  industrial  markets  are  be- 
ing lost  to  oil  and  natural  gas.  in  part  for 
the  above  reasons  of  high  price  and  uncer- 
tain supply,  but  also  for  technologi<  al  rea- 
sons involved  in  handling,  storing,  fsh  dis- 
posal, etc.  About  the  only  remaining  market 
in  which  coal  remains  Impregnable  i;  in  the 
steel  Industry,  though  even  here  tlie  steel 
metallurgists  are  trying  to  figure  nays  to 
make  Iron  and  steel  with  other  lutls  than 
coal  and  coke. 

What  appears  to  be  happening  Is  that  the 
long-term  downtrend  In  coal  consumption  la 
again  being  resumed.  The  war,  it  ippears, 
only  temporarily  reversed  that  trerd.  The 
competition  of  oil  was  diverted  duiing  the 
war  and  then  it  took  the  oU  Industry  through 
1948  to  catch  up  with  Its  potential  inarketa. 

DEVELOPMENTS     ONLY     DELATED    BT     WAR 

The  extension  of  natural  gas  pi  >e  lines 
was  held  up  during  the  war  and  Is  still 
retarded  by  the  Inability  of  the  new  natural 
gas  companies  to  get  all  the  pipe  th«  y  would 
like.  Tlie  dleselizatlon  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem was  likewise  delayed  by  the  xrar.  As 
these  developments  are  now  resume!  in  full 
swing,  the  Impact  on  the  coal  Inc  ustry  Is 
dramatic  and  In  some  ways  tragic  Addi- 
tional competitive  dangers  threati  n  It  In 
the  form  of  further  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments and  of  the  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gases. 

One  ominous  sign  of  the  times  fo:  the  In- 
dustry appeared  this  year  In  the  w?akenlng 
of  coal  prices.  For  nearly  10  year?,  opera- 
tors have  been  able  to  pass  on  all  )r  nearly 
all  wage  Increases  to  the  consumer  n  higher 
prices  except  as  they  could  ofl.set  them  In 
part  by  heavy  outlays  on  labor -saang  ma- 
chinery. But  this  time  the  price  adirances  to 
cover  the  latest  wage  and  fringe  awards  to 
the  union  rapidly  faded  away. 

EFFORTS  TO   HALT   DECLINE   VNDERST/  NDABLE 

Testifying  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee 3  years  ago,  John  L.  Lewis  sj.id,  "Our 
country  still  requires  more  coal  than  it  did 
at  any  time  in  history.  That  is  i,  normal 
process,  notwithstanding  that  perhaps  300,- 
000,000  tons,  more  or  less,  are  du?  )laced  by 
the  c<jmpetltion  of  natural  gas.  fuel  oil. 
hydroelectric  power,  and  other  substitutes. 
But  that  la  all  right.  As  long  as  those 
things  are  economically  preferable  they 
should  be  encouraged  " 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  coal  industry, 
as  Its  markets  suddenly  begin  to  ose  their 
war-Induced  size,  should  try  to  get  Congress 
to  do  something  about  It.  like  rev  ving  the 
old  Bituminous  Coal  Control  Act,  or  stopping 
the  Import  of  oil.  It  Is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  such  moves  can  do  much  to  spare 
the  Industry  from  the  radical  readjust- 
ment In  the  fuel  mari:eta  now  taking  place. 
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When  you  realize  the  evils  that  have 
befallen  the  coal  industry  and  which 
have  resulted  in  the  closing  of  mines 
and  the  resultant  loss  of  coal  miners 
jobs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  im- 
pact on  our  national  economy  and  the 
need  for  a  prompt  and  thorough  study 
of  fuel  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  plead 
that  action  be  taken  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  199  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  200,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  me  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  legislative  machinery  to  deal  with 
the  distressing  conditions  in  the  coal 
induotiy. 

With  the  war  clouds  again  hovering 
over  the  entire  world.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  vital  part  the  coal  industry 
has  played  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  two  world  wars. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, nor  can  it  neglect  to  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  on  fuel 
policy  without  imperiling  our  national 
defense  and  disrupting  our  national 
economy.  These  are  two  sins  of  omis- 
sion that  in  good  conscience  we  cannot 
allow  to  be  charged  against  us. 


Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHrsrtTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication  that  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Campbell, 
president.  New  England  Gas  and  Electric 
Association.  Cambridge.  Mass.: 

New  England  Gas  and 

Electric  Associat:on. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  14.  1950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Laicrence,  Mass. 

Mt  De.\r  Mr.  Lane:  I  am  writing  to  record 
with  you  the  concern  which  the  oflicers  cf 
the  New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Association 
and  its  subsidiary  utilities  feel  over  current 
proposals  in  Congress  for  limiting  imports 
of  oil  or  by  duties  accomplishing  the  same 
result. 

Since  1945  we.  along  with  other  utilities, 
have  been  waging  a  constant  fight  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  raising  our  rates  to  cur  cus- 
tomers, a  losing  fight  insofar  as  our  gas  com- 
panies are  concerned,  I  anr  sorry  to  say.  until, 
in  the  past  year,  we  were  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  dropping  oil  prices.  By  pool- 
ing our  system  requirements  and  arranging 
lor  transportation  In  leased  tankers  direct 
from  the  oil  fields  and  conversion  of  boUera 
to  uie  cU,  we  have  made  material  savings  In 
our  fuel  costs.  It  would  be  discouraging, 
to  say  the  least,  to  lose  this  advantage  were 
domestic  oil  prices  to  be  increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  artificial  restriction  of  the  importa 
of  foreign  oU.  and  it  would  penalize  the 
power  users  of  New  England. 

We  have  converted  enough  bohers  In  our 
electric  generating  plants  so  that  at  present 
our  base  load  can  all  be  carried  on  oil-fired 
boilers.  One  of  our  gas  companies  now  pro- 
duces gas  made  entirely  from  oil.  a  procesa 
wLiich  in  itself  Is  more  economical  apart  from 


the  lower  cost  of  oil  per  B.  t.  u.  Our  other 
gas  plants  use  large  quantities  oi'  enriching 
oU  for  their  gas  as  well  as  heavy  oil  to  Are 
their  boilers.  As  a  result  of  thlj  extensive 
use  of  oil  we  have  been  able  to  hold  the  line 
on  electric  rates  and  a  few  monihs  ago  re- 
duced the  rates  of  the  comp>an7  which  is 
making  oil-gaa, 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  why  the 
prospect  of  an  Increase  in  oil  prlc  *s  concerns 
us  and.  because  it  would  unq  iestlonably 
necessitate  Increasing  our  rates  to  our  con- 
sumers, you  can  appreciate  its  undeslrablllty 
on  that  account.  Gas  and  electric  rates  In 
New  England  have  had  enough  adverse  crlti- 
cUm  In  the  past  few  years  without  the  fur- 
ther Increases  which  would  be  Inevitable  U 
oil  prices  were  to  again  approach  the  1948 
highs. 

New  'iJngland  residents.  In  common  with 
those  of  the  other  States  along  our  northern 
boundaries  and  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
country,  need  cheap  fuel  for  the  heating  of 
homes  and  places  of  work.  The  Federal  Re- 
Eerve  Bank  of  Boston  In  a  recent  study  states 
that  the  petroleum  Imports  have  helped  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  oil  In  Now  England. 
It  seems  to  us  unfortuate  If  the  cost  of  that 
fuel  should  be  forced  up  unnecessarily.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  potem  ial  revenue 
from  increased  duties  is  that  esentlal. 

It  also  seems  to  us  that  fron  a  national 
defense  viewpoint,  with  the  unctrtainty  that 
exista  concerning  the  future,  it  vould  be  un- 
wise to  speed  'he  exhaustion  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  supply  by  hampering  the  free 
flow  of  foreign  oil  to  our  reflneri  *s.  We  have 
seen  no  comment  that  it  is  nec?s6ary  to  re- 
strict imports  lor  the  benefit  of  our  domestic 
producers. 

We  hope  that  you  will  agree  rlth  us  that 
limitation  of  oil  imports  is  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  New  England  and  that  you  will 
actively  oppose   any   such   measures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  D.  CA»!:PBnx. 

Prestd^nf. 

p.  s. — Our  subsidiaries  are  the  Cambridge 
Electric  Light  Co.,  Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co.. 
Cambridge  Steam  Corp..  Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Co  .  Dedham  &  Hyde  Park  Gas  Co.. 
Kitterv  Electric  Light  Co..  Milford  Gas  Light 
Co  .  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Ught  Co.. 
New  Hampshire  Electric  Co.  Plymouth 
County  Electric  Co  .  Plymouth  Gas  Light  Co.. 
Provincetown  Light  &  Powtr  Co ,  and 
Worcester  Gas  Light  Co  .  serving  our  3C0.0OO 
customers  in  lOo  cities  and  towns  cf  eastern 
New  England. 


Pomt  4  and  an  Intolerant  Yoanj  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 

following  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight 

from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  16, 

1950: 

Romantic  NoNsoi'si 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted  wisely 
when  it  voted  to  restrict  President  Trumans 
little  understood  pwint  4  i.rogram. 

The  Senate  could  -how  even  greater  wis- 
dom if  it  concluded  to  kill  the  plan  outright. 

This  fantastic  proposal  to  guarantee  Amer- 
ican investments  abroad,  and  help  build  up 
tiM    economies   of    underdeveloped    nations 


has  been  accurately  described  by  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  as  'romantic  nonsense  which 
reaches  lU  climax  when  it  is  advanced  as  a 
means  of  stopping  communism." 

At  present,  the  "liberal"  writers  are  beat- 
ing the  gong  for  point  4  with  the  tune  that 
unless  we  "gire  Koreans  something  to  live 
for,  our  GI's  will  have  died  in  vain." 
rtjsopz  wants  abms  ttbst 
Ono  of  these  point  4  daydreamers  Is  Blair 
Moody  of  the  Detroit  News.  Moody  Is  a  good 
reporter  but  tends  to  become  emotlonaU 
whenever  anyone  challenges  appropriations 
guaranteed  to  -av    the  world. 

When  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee slashed  the  point  4  program  to  ten 
mUUon.  Moody  said:  "Political  leaders  of 
Europe  vzhose  countries  will  not  share  in 
point  four,  but  who  have  been  \mder  both 
the  mUitary  and  political  guns  of  the  Krem- 
lin for  many  months  and  who  know  what 
economic  unrest — and  also  what  progress 
and  hop* — can  mean,  have  been  berglng  the 
President  to  do  something  to  reverse  this 
stupid  and  dangerous  committee  decision.** 
Perhaps  Moody  and  I  do  not  know  th» 
same  poUtical  leaders  but  the  Cabinet  min- 
isters I  Interviewed  In  Europe  only  last 
month  were  giving  first  priority  to  arms  and 
supplies  for  their  own  defenae  rather  than 
handouts  for  Asia. 

Moody  thinks  that  we  need  a  selling  cam- 
paign to  convince  the  Asiatics  that  we  are 
not  nasty  old  Imperialists  who  covet  their 
lands  but  benevolent  big  brothers  who  want 
to  give  them  the  know-how  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Apparently,  he  thinks  that  the  psycholog- 
ical impact  of  freeing  Korea  from  the  Japs 
or  seeing  green  American  kids  dying  In  Ko- 
rean mud  is  not  enough  to  convince  the 
gallant  South  Koreans  that  our  heart  Is  In 
the  right  place. 

SENATE  SMEARED 

Moody  winds  up  a  recent  piece  on  point  4 
by  smearing  Senate  extreme  conservatives, 
whose  votes  so  often  follow  the  Communist 
llne.'V 

"They  refuse,"  he  says,  "to  appropriate  the 
cost  of  about  seven  bombing  airplanes  to 
open  the  way  to  a  real  understanding  of 
American  motives  and  American  good  will  by 
the  Asiatics.  They  are  doubtless  not  In 
StalLns  pay.  but  they  might  as  well  be," 

Read  that  again:  "The;-  are  doubtless  not 
In  Stalin's  pay.  but  they  might  as  well  he." 

In  other  words,  any  United  States  Senator 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  President  and 
Moody  on  point  4  might  as  well  be  a  Rus- 
sian agent. 

Those  are  strong  words  to  use  on  men  who 
have  been  honored  by  their  respectlves  States 
with  a  seat  In  the  United  Slates  Senate. 

In  his  own  point  4  recommendations.  Pres- 
ident Truman  Is  either  insincere  or  suffers 
from  faulty  memory. 

As  recently  as  July  11  he  told  congressional 
leaders  that  no  matter  how  quickly  American 
troops  put  out  the  fire  in  Korea,  we  cannot 
win  the  fight  for  Asia  without  point  4. 

Just  a  year  ago.  in  Washington,  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  told  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors that  the  administration  had  written  off 
Asia. 

Just  what  are  we,  the  public,  to  believe? 

The  wisdom  of  some  columnists  Is 
apparently,  in  their  own  opinion,  un- 
limited. When  Blair  Moody  refers  to 
Senators  who  opposed  point  4,  as  "ex- 
treme conservatives  whose  votes  so  often 
follow  the  Commtmist  line,"  he  undoubt- 
edly also  had  in  mind  Members  of  the 
House  who  opposed  that  plan. 

Of  the  Senators  he  said: 

They  are   doubtless  not  in   Stalin's  pay. 
but  they  might  as  well  be. 
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Members  of  Ccnpress  are  chaired  by 
their  constituents  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting America.  With  as  much  logic 
as  that  used  by  Moody.  I  might  reply- 
Is  Moody  in  his  attack  on  Members  of 
Congres-s.m  Stalin's  pay?    Of  course  not. 

Moody's  statement  just  Illustrates  the 
thoughtless  intolerance  of  some  who  are 
in  a  position  to  express  their  opinions. 
not  only  of  legisiaUve  policy,  but  of  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  shape  that  policy. 
Blair  Moody  is  a  young  man.  but  like 
altogether  too  many  who  never  have 
been  elected  to  any  office,  who  have  no 
responsibility  to  the  people,  he  Is  some- 
times careless  with  his  words  and 
charges,  an  emotional,  imaginative 
young  man. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  he 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  and  regret 
the  folly  of  his  wild  charges  which,  to 
say  the  least,  may  influence  some  un- 
thinking individual  to  lose  faith,  not  only 
In  the  indindual  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  Congress  as  an  instrument 
oX  government. 


Defease  ia  New  Penpectrre 


KXT?!NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MAS&ACHCSTTTS 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricobd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  July  7.  1950; 

DBmrsE  n«  Nrw  Pi«spbcttv« 

Rrcent  and  current  eventa  in  Korea  have 
cast  the  national  defense  picture  In  a  new 
light.  They  have  disclosed  some  pretty  bad 
forecasting  In  the  Pentagon.  They  have 
made  the  defense  underdogs.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines look  pretty  good.  To  a  very  Important 
extent  they  have  discredited  the  arguments 
of  the  Air  Force  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
major  decisions  regarding  o\ir  national  de- 
fense were  made.  Moreover,  they  proved 
that  In  at  least  one  of  the  five  points  made 
In  a  letter  published  by  the  New  York  Tlmea 
on  April  30.  11  Cambridge  men  headed  by 
Duncan  S  Ballantlne,  proved  extremely  pro- 
phetic In  t^U  their  first  and  most  valid 
point,  the  11  said. 

"United  States  strategy  today  Is  not  well 
•quipped  to  deal  with  problems  of  limited 
aggression.  •  •  •  There  are  degrees  of 
Soviet  pressure  short  of  open  military  ag- 
gression: and  to  tbu  form  of  limited  agjjres- 
Bion — such  as  sponsorship  of  "revolutlo.a"  or 
of  guerrilla  operations  In  Independent  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  may  have  no  effec- 
tive response  except  an  atomic  war.  This 
condition  may  Inviie  the  extension  of  tech- 
n.quea  of  guerrtila  warfare  and  internal  re- 
volt in  marglruil  areas  In  the  conOdence  that 
such  local  activity  wouUl  Incur  only  local 
xxbk»." 

Indeed,  If  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  had 
carefully  followed  the  service  testimony  In 
the  unification  row  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  October,  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  strategy  they  have  chuaeu 
was  made  to  order  by  tiie  fundamental  dis- 
agreement within  our  Armed  Forces  over  lh« 
baste  ooncept  of  national  defense.  In  th« 
eKtr«m*(y  detached  and  Informative  report 
of    that    committee,    recently    published    a* 


House  Document  600.  the  committee  reported 
over  and  over  again  how  Irreconcilable  the 
rival  views  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  versus 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  appeared  to  be: 

•But  the  basic  reason  for  this  continuing 
disagreement  Is  a  genuine  inability  for  these 
services  to  agree,  fundamentally  and  pro- 
fessionally, on  the  art  of  warfare." 

This  disagreement  has.  beyond  question, 
brought  us  to  a  dangerous  situation  which 
the  Ideological  foe  Is  going  to  maJte  the  most 
of.  To  repeat  In  generalized  form  the  op- 
posing positions  of  the  naval  versus  mlUUry 
position — the  Navy  Insists  that  tactical  air 
weapons  should  have  a  priority  over  strategic 
air  weapons  because  the  latter  only  become 
genuinely  valuable  after  the  tactical  wea- 
pons have  won  air  mastery.  The  military 
have  argued,  and  won,  on  the  other  band, 
with  the  claim  that  Intercontinental  stra- 
tegic bombing  should  be  our  No.  1  defense 
(and  offense). 

Korea  has  now  made  It  clear  that  our 
dominating  military  master  minds  have  been 
running  on  a  single  traclc.  They  have  been 
so  preoccupied  with  what  they  would  do  In 
case  of  a  direct  attack  by  Soviet  arms  that 
they  have  a'most  totally  neglected  what  they 
should  do  If  the  Soviet  attacked  at  one  or 
more  places.  Indirectly,  through  the  kind  of 
limited  and  localized  warfare  that  the  men 
of  Cambridge  wrote  the  Times  about.  It 
gives  us  little  solace  now  to  point  out  that 
the  Herald  consistently  deplored  the  treat- 
ment sccorded  the  Navy  and  marines  all 
during  the  unification  battle. 

If  we  were  right,  so  were  a  lot  of  other 
people.  One  of  them  was  John  G.  Norrls 
who.  In  May  1947.  wrote  a  series  of  provoca- 
tive articles  for  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
state  of  our  defense.^.  The  late  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Forrestal  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  this  series  with  a  note  saying,  "I  believe 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  substance  In  what 
NorrU  Is  writing."  Among  other  things, 
that  writer  pointed  out  that  with  a  million 
men  under  ainns  "we  would  have  to  scrape 
the  barrel  to  meet  a  United  Nations  call 
for  troops  and  planes  for  International  police 
duties." 

In  the  light  of  Korea  it  now  becomes  clear 
that  we  did  let  the  Army  and  Air  Force  con- 
spire to  overweight  our  defenses  on  the  side 
of  strategic  bombing.  How  can  the  leading 
world  sea  power  fulfill  Its  obligations  in  all 
the  ccK-ners  of  the  earth.  In  all  the  seven  seas. 
with  a  mothball  Navy  and  a  dazzling  fieet 
of  strategic  bombers?  How  can  a  country 
which  might,  at  any  time,  be  confronted 
with  a  multiplication  of  Korean  incidents, 
neglect  the  maintenance  of  balanced  combat 
teams  In  readiness  such  as  the  much- 
amputated  Marine  Corps  used  to  provide? 

A  bit  of  testimony  which  most  interested 
the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee  came 
from  Vice  Adm.  Robert  E  Cirney.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics,  who 
testified  that  the  Intercontinental  methcid  of 
strategic  bombing  was  twice  as  costly  as  any 
other  possible  method.  He  said  the  No.  1 
military  problem  was  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  Air  Force.  In  Its  present  form, 
is  needed  to  the  extent  of  accepting  deterl- 
oration  and  Inadequacy  of  other  essential 
components  of  the  military  team. 

The  answer  from  Korea  would  seem  to  be 
a  resounding  "No."  The  answer  from  Korea 
would  seem  to  call  for  much  greater  emphasis 
on  tactical,  ground-support  aviation.  But, 
from  where  we  sit.  It  would  setm  to  say  even 
more  clearly  that  the  Pentagons  greatest 
folly  was  to  reduce  Marine  aviation  to  12 
squadrons  and  lU  combat  strength  to  2  di- 
visions. The  Marine  Corps  Is  the  only  Indi- 
vidual service  which  maintains  Integrated 
grouiid-alr  operations.  Its  air  officers  must 
all  first  have  served  with  Marine  ground 
troops.  The  Marine  Corpya  la  a  combat  team, 
a  thoroughly  Integrated  assault  army  In 
miniature,  trained  to  work  closely  with  the 
Navy.    It  U  made  to  order  for  such  tasks  as 


the  Russians  have  confronted  us  »lth  In 
Korea,  and  might  easily  throw  In  our  faces 
elsewhere.  The  Marine  Corps  Is  unlUcatlon 
within  Its  several.  well-Integrated  .:ompo- 
nenU.  Korea  cries  In  a  very  loud  v<  Ice  for 
more  marines  and  a  larger,  functlonlr  g  Navy 
to  take  them  where  they're  needed. 

Rather  than  scrap  the  Marines,  the  r  ought 
to  be  built  up  and  strengthened  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  other  services  of  how  unl  icatlon 
can  be  achieved  most  effectively  at  tl  e  com- 
bat level. 

That  Is  our  view.  But  we  urgently  suggest 
that  Washington  Itself  do  some  thorough  re- 
thinking In  terms  of  Korea  and  wha-  might 
happen  elsewhere.  Sure,  we  need  strength  in 
our  strategic  air  command  but  not  at  th« 
sacrifice  of  losing  little  wars  all  around  the 
world.  We  especially  commend  to  n  embers 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Pentagon,  tne  very 
pertinent  and  Informative  report  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  even 
though  we  differ  with  some  detalli  of  tt« 
recommendations. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  27 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 27.  which  is  before  us  today  for 
consideration. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man]. Approval  of  this  resolution  would 
be  a  veto  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  27 
which  has  been  sent  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  scrutinize  this 
plan  carefully,  and  to  understand  it  fully 
before  voting  on  the  resolution.  We 
must  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  creates 
conditions  of  efficiency  and  economy  and 
that  it  satisfies  the  objectives  laid  down 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  OrRanization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government — the  Hoover 
Commission.  If  it  fails  in  these  tests, 
our  duty  to  the  people  clearly  is  to  vote 
in  favor  of  House  Resolution  27. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plan.  It  abolishes 
the  present  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
in  its  place  creates  a  new  Department — 
a  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Security.  The  head  of  the  Department 
would  be  raised  to  Cabinet  rank,  and  a 
top  departmental  staff  would  be  creat- 
ed along  the  lines  of  those  in  the  other 
Departments. 

Under  this  plan,  three  wholly  unre- 
lated fields  have  been  joined  together 
into  one  proposed  Department.  The  or- 
ganization and  its  functions  would  be 
maintiiined  intact  as  at  present.  Since 
the  of)erations  of  these  units  would  be 
continued  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  hkely 
that  conditions  achieving  efficiency  or 
economy  of  operations  could  be  effected. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  That 
Commission  proposes  setting  up  a  De- 
partment of  Social  Security  and  Educa- 
tion, tran.'>fcrring  into  it  some  activities 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
away  from  it  several  varied  functions 
dealing  with  public  health,  food,  and 
drugs,  and  employment  security. 

The  significance  of  these  transfers  is 
noteworthy,  particularly  as  pertaining  to 
the  health  functions.  The  Public  Health 
Service  was  specifically  excluded  from  the 
proposed  new  Department  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  in  line  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  setting  up  a  United 
Medical  Administration. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  modify- 
ing the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations in  some  parts.  I,  for  one, 
cannof  agree  with  the  program  for  one 
giant  medical  administration.  Neither 
can  I.  with  conscience,  vote  to  place  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  this  new  Depart- 
ment which  would  be  headed  by  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  proponent  of  a  plan 
to  allow  governmental  domination  of 
medical  services  through  a  compulsory 
health-insurance  program.  With  the 
great  forum  created  by  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion, could  he  not  push  this  program 
further?  I  believe  that  this  is  the  likely 
outcome  if  we  allow  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  27  to  go  into  effect. 

I  .«hall  vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 27,  at  the  same  time  hoping  we  may 
be  able  to  achieve  reorganization  of  the 
nonmedical  functions  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  more  in  line  with  the 
proposals  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 


Leaden  hip :  Our  Great  Nc«<l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  pznnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  of  July  8.  1950: 

Leaoexship:   Ot^  Gkeat  Need 

Americans  are  alarmed  and  dismayed  by 
the  Korean  war.  Of  course,  our  reaction  Is 
nothing  like  the  black  depression  which  has 
settled  over  some  countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many, as  a  result  of  the  oriental  conflict. 

It  certainly  Is  not  true  that  all  of  oiu- 
people  are  Indifferent,  apathetic,  toward  the 
Korean  trouble.  Friday  afternoons  draft 
bulletins  m  the  Tribune  window  served  fur- 
ther to  increase  the  undercurrent  of  worry 
that  has  been  present  in  the  last  week  over 
the  deadly  potentialities  of  this  menacing 
situation. 

It  Is  time  now  for  all  Americans  to  appraise 
their  leadership.  That  should  be  done  care- 
fully, before  the  administration  begins  to 
put  out  propaganda  similar  to  that  we  heard 
In  \\  orld  War  II  political  campaigns  about 
the  danger  of  changing  horses  in  the  middle 
c.  the  stream. 

Americans  undoubtedly  will  stand  united 
behind  their  Government  and  In  its  defense. 
Yet.  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  cannot,  as 
Americans,  study  carefully  the  fiasco  that 
Government  has  caused  in  International 
affairs. 

If  any  American  administration  ever  de- 
served defeat  at  the  polls,  it  Is  the  Truman 
administration. 

It  is  brmging  us  not  the  peace,  which  the 
President  preaches,  but  war. 


Tor  5  years.  It  has  bungled  foreign  affairs, 
so  that  today,  while  still  war  weary,  we  are 
being  thrust,  through  the  failure  of  our  na- 
tional leaders,  Into  or  toward  a  .errlble  con- 
flict. 

Whether  that  ultimate  conJllct  will  be 
avoided,  only  God  may  know. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  our  administration 
can  do  little  more  than  guess. 

It  seems  Inexcusable  that  our  administra- 
tion. In  the  face  of  the  confident  utterances 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  JohnsDn  and  Mr. 
Truman,  could  be  caught  napping  as  It  was 
on  the  Korean  affair. 

Under  postwar  agreement,  Russia  was  to 
sponsor  the  northern  half  of  Korea.  We 
knew  that  of  course.  We  knew,  what  kind  of 
government  Russia  was  developing.  We 
knew  she  was  training  en  armed  force.  In 
fact,  we  also  trained  an  armed  force  in  our 
half  of  Korea,  the  southern  half. 

Only,  we  did  a  poor  Job  compared  to  the 
one  Russia  did  in  the  northern  half. 

We  not  only  did  a  poor  Job,  we  failed  to 
maintain  that  Job.  Obviously,  no  one  In 
official  circles  In  Washington  errpected  that 
Korean  Invasion.  They  were  all  watching 
Formosa,  where  Chiang  was  awaiting  assault 
by  Chinese  Communists. 

We  were  caught  napping  again. 

Further,  our  State  Department  appears  to 
have  Ignored  Korea  for  some  time.  We  gave 
every  Impression  that  we  were  not  bothering 
with  Korea.  In  fact,  from  Washington  comes 
the  report  that  2  days  after  the  Invasion,  the 
State  Department  was  ready  to  mark  off 
Korea  as  expendable. 

Look  at  this  record  of  administration  fail- 
ure in  the  Par  East,  then  consider  our  need 
for  a  strong  government  before  we  arc  cata- 
pulted Into  world  war  III  under  the  most 
inept   administration  of   modem  times. 

On  June  18,  General  MacArthur  asked  for 
aid  for  Formosa. 

On  June  20.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
stubbornly  declared  that  the  defense  of  west- 
ern Europe  is  our  top  foreign  objective. 

On  June  23.  Mr.  Acheson  declared  there 
would  be  no  aid  for  Formosa.  Two  days 
later,  the  Red  Koreans  started  their  invasion. 

They  had  assurance  from  Mr.  Acheson  that 
we  were  not  bothering  about  the  Far  East, 
that  we  were  more  concerned  with  Europe, 
and  that  we  were  not  going  to  concern  our- 
selves In  anv  way  with  Formosa. 

All  of  this  brings  back  bow  the  administra- 
tion defended  Its  sorry  record  with  the  Com- 
munists, the  Alger  Hiss  case,  Mr.  Truman's 
denial  of  Communists  In  Government,  his 
declarations  that  charges  of  spies  giving  away 
our  secrets  were  mere  "red  herrings'  used 
by  the  Republicans,  and  then  we  should  re- 
call the  arrest  of  the  arch  spy  Dr.  Fuchs.  and 
the  arrest  of  the  three  other  atomic  spies 
In  America,  and  all  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  Government  in  these  postwar  years,  and 
we  should  resolve  that,  at  our  first  oppor- 
tunity, America  shall  divest  itself  of  this  un- 
fit leadership,  and  face  the  future  In  war  or 
peace,  with  the  kind  o^,Adependent,  Intelli- 
gent leaders  with  wlv^ro  America  has  marched 
forward  through  the  years. 


Korea  and  the  Fsture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRK.  Mr.  Speaker,  trader 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  thA  article  bj 


Thomas  L.  Stokes  taken  from  last  night'a 
Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  questions 
asked  in  this  article  are  very  timely. 
These  are  questions  which  all  Americans 
want  to  know  and  rightly  so.  We  cer- 
tainly have  enough  people  on  the  intel- 
ligence payroll,  which  I  understand  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  to 
know  something  about  the  actions  of  our 
enemies.  I  have  heard  no  satisfactory 
answer  and  I  certainly  hope  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  people  tomorrow 
evening  will  clear  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems so  vital  to  us  at  tills  time.  The 
article  follows: 

KOKEA      AND      THI     FtiTURX OPEN     LETTrB     TO 

PazsmENT  Tbuman  Poses  QtrssnoNs  Peoplc 
Aaz  Asking 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Washington,  July  17. — Dear  Mr.  President. 

it  Is  understood  that  fairly  soon  you  are 
going  to  talk  to  tis  about  Korea  and  what  It 
means  for  us  and  to  us — naturally,  of 
course  after  you  have  taken  all  the  many 
factors  Into  account.  They  add  up  to  make 
this  another  one  of  the  solemn  and  grave 
decisions  for  you  who  have  had  so  many  in 
so  short  a  time,  for  this  Is  surely  a  troubled 
world.  Possibly  this  Is  the  most  fateful  de- 
cision of  all. 

We  are  with  you,  and  pray  for  you. 

A  fellow  who  gets  around  hears  the  ques- 
tions the  folks  are  asking.  They  need  simple, 
direct  answers.  S3me  of  the  questions  may 
be  foolish — but  they  are  what  trouble  people. 
It  would  be  good,  at  the  outset  for  you  to 
take  us  Into  your  confidence  frankly  so  w« 
can  button  ourselves  up  and  do  the  Job  that 
has  to  be  done  from  here  out,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

One  question  you  hear  is  why  there  are 
not  troops  of  other  United  Nations  over  there 
slugging  It  out  alongside  ours.  This  Is  rather 
lmp(M^ant  for  the  reason  that  tills  is  a  United 
Nations  operation:  its  first  test  Is  a  case 
of  open  aggression,  a  test  that  so  far  our 
world  organization  has  met  magnificently, 
for  which  we  are  thankful,  and  the  faith 
of  our  people  has  lieen  revived.  The  United 
Nations  flag  Is  flying  there  now.  That's  a 
symbol.  Otir  people  would  like  the  troops  of 
other  natl<ms  under  that  as  a  more  sub- 
stantial symbol.  It's  good  to  have  company 
when  you  are  walking  In  the  dark.  It  may 
be  a  long  walk. 

A    rrw    MIGHT    HEL.P 

We  know  that  England,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  air  and  naval  forces  operating 
there  and  that  Canada  and  the  Netherlands 
have  them  on  the  way.  We  know  here,  too, 
that  other  nations  which  are  solidly  back  of 
us  have  commitments  of  their  own  and  must 
be  on  hand  and  ready  to  protect  other  ex- 
posed points  of  our  world  freedom  front, 
and  so  are  doing  their  share.  But  the  eyes 
of  our  people  naturally  are  on  Korea  be- 
cause our  boys  are  there  and  hope  in  the 
United  Nations  is  now  concentrated  there, 
and  it  might  help  If  some  of  them— even 
only  a  few — were  In  Korea  along  with  ours. 
Our  follts  would  like  to  know  more  about 
that. 

Another  question  being  asked  is  like  this: 
If  we  have  been  spending  fifteen  or  so  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  military  equipment  and 
forces,  where  are  they  and.  bitmtly.  bow 
come?  We  here  know  that  we  withdrew 
from  Korea  In  keeping  with  honoratile  inten- 
tions and  pledges  and  washed  it  out  as  a 
military  obligation  and  know  that  it's  a  long 
distance  out  there  to  get  stiiff  in,  and  that 
we  have  many  other  fronts.  But,  since  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  a  lot  more 
stuff  that  may  have  to  go  a  long  way  oS  to 
some  other  exposed  point  ,«nd  operate  undc:r 
conditions  there,  this  question  o\2ght  to  Le 
cleared  up. 
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Another  qu«*tlon  U  why  we  dldnt  know 
about  North  Korean  Comirainlst  plans  In 
advance  Our  InteUlcence  did  know  a  great 
deal  and  compiled  detailed  reports.  But  ap- 
parently no  one  here  evaluated  them. 
There  s  something  mlsslnjs  seemingly  In  the 
way  or  somebody  to  do  the  job  of  pulling 
all  such  Information  together  and  getting  It 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Looks  like  otir 
Government  needs  &  good  managing  editor 
for  that  The  fo'.ks  should  be  assured  that 
Jiole  will  be  plugged  up. 

WHAT  AKX  w»  rrcHTTNC  rot? 
Then  there's  a  very  simple  matter,  teems 
almost  silly  to  mention  it,  but  It  bolls  down 
to  what  we  are  fighting  for.  Most  of  us 
know  or  should  know  that  Instinctively  about 
the  great  struggle  In  the  world  between  free- 
dom and  the  integrity  of  the  Individual,  en 
one  hand,  and  totalitarianism  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  Individual,  on  the  other.  But  it 
seeds  U3  be  restated  clearly  In  terms  of  the 
Korean  aggression  and  In  termi  of  our  own 
leadership  and  the  function  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  mentioned  because  one  of 
our  war  correspondents  reported  that  some 
GIs  he  talked  with  didn't  know  what  they 
were  fighting  for  We  are  sure  they  know 
Instinctively,  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  put  It  in  words.  TTiey  oueht  to  have  the 
words  again — from  their  President. 

This  recalls  the  rtory  of  some  of  our 
■outbem  mountain  boys  In  the  First  World 
War  who  thought  they  were  going  off  to 
fight  the  Yankee*  again — suIBcient  reason,  of 
ecurse.  wherefore  they  all  volunteered  and 
didn't  wait  for  the  draft — and  said  after- 
ward that  there  wa»  a  "mighty  big  river"* 
to  crocs  to  get  where  the  Izhtlng  was  going 
on.  They  found  out  what  they  were  fighting 
lor  when  they  found  out  about  Woodrow 
Wllaon— a  Virginian — and  heard  some  of  the 
things  be  said. 

Otir   generation   needs   to   hear   it   from   a 
man  from  Missouri  who  knew  what  that  war 
about  and  knows  what  ibis  one  is  about. 


Still  Treadint  Path 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  KurrucKT 
XW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  19S0 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a5k 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark-s  In  the  Ricord.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Still  Treading  Path"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Park  City  Daily  News  of 
Bowling  Green.  Ky..  on  July  4.  1950: 

Th«  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
ringing  testament  of  freedom.  It  set  the 
American  people  In  a  course  no  other  great 
country  has  been  able  to  follow  so  faithfully. 

Fortimatcly  for  us  all.  the  United  States 
•till  Is  treading  tliat  path  most  of  the  time. 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  can  a  man  roam  about 
In  a  broad  land  as  freely  as  here.  He  doesn't 
need  the  Government's  permission  to  travel, 
to  move,  or  to  change  jobs. 

America  hasn't  allowed  barriers  to  aris« 
between  tU  far-flung  and  widely  dissimilar 
regions.  On  the  vast  stage  of  Its  3  000.000.- 
•quare-mlle  azpansc  a  man  can  work  out  his 
own  IndiTldual  destiny  In  endlessly  varlad 
ways. 

To  be  sure,  sharp  Inequalities  of  economic 
opportunity  •omctlmes  narrow  the  b!  eadth  of 
hla  (rsedoin.  But  no  one  who  understands 
tba  Amarlean  Ideal  seeks  to  preserve  these. 
fbe  Natloc's  goal  la  to  wipe  them  out. 

Wbsra  we  seem  to  have  strayed  most  from 
cur  course  Is  in  safeguarding  a  man's  right 


to  speak  and  think  freely.  Otir  Constitution 
glistens  with  language  conceived  to  protect 
this  right.  But  men  la  America  are  not 
using  the  privilege  with  the  same  assurance 
they  once  had. 

We  can  thank  world  communism  for  that 
fact.  Quite  by  design.  It  has  spread  fear  and 
confusion  In  our  midst.  Many  Americans, 
some  genuinely  troubled,  others  merely  bent 
on  tvirning  the  menace  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, have  helped  to  magnify  these  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  our  present  bewildered  state  we  watch 
too  calmly  as  suspicion  of  disloyalty  is  cast 
recklessly  on  Innocent  Individuals.  Every 
time  an  innocent  man  Is  spattered  with  mud 
the  area  of  our  freedom  of  thought  constricts 
a  little.  For  not  many  men  will  Invite  such 
abuse. 

Whether  they  are  in  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment, of  science,  education.  Journalism, 
business,  or  the  arts,  most  men  will  tend  to 
be  a  bit  less  bold  and  imaginative  In  their 
thinking,  a  little  more  cautious  In  what 
they  do.  In  whom  they  see,  In  where  they  go. 
Projects  that  call  for  unfettered  minds  will 
not  so  easily  be  brought  to  fruition. 

America's  greatness  was  not  nurtured  In 
the  unwholesome  soil  of  suspicion.  Freedom 
cannot  be  fed  by  hate  and  fear.  It  will  lan- 
guish In  their  presence.  The  threat  of  com- 
munism notwithstanding,  we  must  protect 
a  man  s  right  to  think  and  speak  freely. 

That's  what  we  declared  our  independence 
for  in  1776,  that's  what  we  still  stand  for. 


Grim  Letsont  ia  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Lester  Allen,  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post  of  July  16.  1950: 

Grim  Lessons  in  Korean  War — Conflict 
Explodes  Idea  United  States  Can  Win 
WrrH      Planes,      A-Bombs      and      Super- 

COMMANDEX 

(By  Lester  Allen) 

The  Korean  war  has  lifted  a  great  and 
grim  danger  that  threatened  the  United 
States — the  kind  of  danger  that  left  France 
a  sitting  duck  behind  the  Maglnot  Line — the 
kind  of  danger  that  defeated  Germany  In 
two  wars,  In  short,  the  danger  of  precon- 
ceived Ideas. 

Two  central  ideas  were  gaining  ground  In 
the  Congress  and  at  an  even  faster  rate 
among  the  American  people  when  the  Ko- 
rean adventure  was  launched  by  the  North 
Korean  Communists.  One,  was  the  creation 
of  a  BupermlUtary  genius,  a  top  military 
boss,  and  the  other  was  reliance  upon  a  far- 
ranging  air  force  and  the  .aom  bomb. 

Today  the  lowly  Infantryman,  who  floun- 
ders In  unspectacular  mud,  the  bluejacket, 
far  from  public  view  on  the  Immense  lone- 
liness and  boredom  of  the  sea,  come  back 
into  perspective  as  a  first  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful waging  of  war,  and  each  of  the  other 
services,  equally  valuable,  fall  Into  their 
places  as  members  of  a  team. 

btratsoic  wsapom 
This  Is  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  atom  bomb  as  a  strategic 
weapon.  But.  It  Is  to  emphasize  that  you 
don't  hunt  rabbits  with  an  elephant  gun. 
As  a  strategic  weapon,  calculated  to  take  one 


overwhelming,  smashing  blow  at  a  concen- 
trated target  of  prime  strategic  Importance 
It  has  no  match.  As  a  total  weapon  It  U 
negligible. 

Many  important  keymen  In  Congress  were 
Infatuated  with  the  concept  of  a  powerful 
strategic  air  force  equipped  with  Interconti- 
nental bombers  which  would  reach  out  over 
contlnenu  and  seas  to  drop  atom  bombs 
where  the  enemy  lived.  There  Is  no  crlticlsra 
of  the  Air  Force  in  nourishing  this  concept. 
As  a  relatively  new  arm  of  national  defense 
this  was  used  to  establish  the  Air  Ftrce  as  a 
senior  partner  in  the  fighting  services,  not  a 
lesser  Junior  partner. 

NOT   EFTECTTVI 

The  conclusions  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  In  World  War  11 
seemed  to  have  been  Ignored.  It  showed  that 
the  strategic  bombing,  carried  out  at  enor- 
mous cost  of  men  and  planes,  did  not,  until 
the  final  phase  of  World  War  11  produce  the 
expected  results,  and  that  people  living  In 
the  smashed-up  German  cities  were  coming 
out  of  the  ruins  and  carrying  on  the  vital 
war  production. 

History  offered  many  examples  of  the  peril 
of  the  single  concept  of  warfare.  Twice  Ger- 
many failed  to  carry  through  Its  submarine 
warfare  to  Its  logical  and  inescapable  con- 
clusion by  concentrating  all  its  naval  power 
In  undersea  craft  with  which  to  hack  In 
twain  the  vital  supply  lines  to  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  and  concentrated  all  its  at- 
tention on  land  forces,  which.  In  the  end. 
succumbed  to  the  balanced  attack  of  land, 
sea.  and  air  forces  of  the  Allies. 

MAGINOT   LINE   ERROR 

Prance  suffered  immeasurable  woe  from 
the  Maglnot  line  concept  of  total  defense. 
French  military  leaders,  notably  Palnleve 
and  Maglnot.  the  Ministers  of  War,  and  Mar- 
shal Philippe  Petaln.  believed  that  an  inter- 
locking series  of  fortresses  along  the  French 
frontier,  heavily  studded  with  cannon  ar- 
ranged In  such  a  manner  as  to  create  fields 
of  fire  In  which  no  army  could  live  and  ad- 
vance solved  all  the  French  problems 

They  failed  to  comprehend  that  In  order 
to  destroy  an  army  In  that  way  the  army  first 
had  to  enter  the  fixed  fields  of  fire,  When 
the  Germans  declined  the  Invitation  and  In- 
stead knocked  on  the  baok  door  through  the 
Ardennes,  there  were  no  fortresses  there. 
The  French  had  neglected  to  cover  the  flank 
of  the  Belgian  frontier, 

napoleon's   idea 

Earlier  Napoleon  with  his  obsession  for 
conquest,  placed  all  of  his  reliance  upon  land 
armies  marching  and  countermarching 
across  Europe,  neglected  the  French  Navy 
and  woke  up  to  find  himself  stunned  by  the 
Impact  of  British  sea  power  upon  history,  an 
object  lesson  that  American  Admiral  Mahan 
analyzed  In  a  monumental  work  "The  In- 
fluence of  Sea  Power  Upon  History  " 

Today  the  balance  of  American  fighting 
forces  has  come  back  Into  balance,  at  least 
in  the  thinking  of  tho.se  who  do  the  planning 
and  those  who  appropriate  the  people's  money 
for  warmaklng.  It  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  either, 

ESCAPE     MISTAKE 

Another  2  years  and  the  United  States 
might  have  permitted  Its  Navy  to  be  ham- 
strung. Its  land  forces  to  shrink  to  the  status 
of  a  small  police  force  and  Its  planning  to 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  a  single  super  chief 
of  staff,  who.  however  capable,  could  never 
be  all  things  to  pll  men. 

Blinded  by  bad  weather  the  air  forces  In 
the  Far  East  have  been  able  to  stage  only 
a  minimum  of  sorties,  and  then  not  very 
successfully  against  Soviet-trained  tank 
crews  In  the  North  Korean  forces.  The  strikes 
against  concentrated  targets  have  not  been 
possible,  because  the  concentrated  targets,  by 
a  quirk  of  fate,  are  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  strike  at  them  would  constitute  an  act  of 
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war  against  a  great  power  which  would  most 

certainly  strike  back. 

LEARN     HARO    WAT 

We  are  learning  lessons  the  hard  way  In 
Kcrea.  but  the  lessons  have  been  taken  to 
heart  and  learned  thoroughly.  And  we  are 
learning  as  we  go  along.  North  Korean  tac- 
tics are  Soviet  tactics.  Korea  is  a  full-dress 
rehearsal  of  what  would  come  later  when 
the  Soviet  Union  believes  the  time  Is  ripe. 
The  North  Korean  forces  operate  exactly  as 
the  Soviet  forces  would  operate,  for  they  have 
been  trained,  are  probably  commanded  and 
arc  most  certainly  equipped  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  are  deficient  in  tactical  support  In 
the  air.  They  rely  upon  tanks  to  burst 
through  a  defensive  potltlon. 

TACTICAL    SUPPORT 

Dtirlng  one  good  fljrlng  day  Fifth  Air  Porce 
light  bombers  worked  over  tanks,  trucks, 
railroad  rolling  stock,  and  other  vehicles, 
knocking  out  a  claimed  4«  tanks.  This  was 
tactical  support  according  to  lessons  learned 
in  World  War  II,  a  concentration  on  stopping 
the  enemy's  ability  to  move. 

One  curious  circumstance  sticks  out  of 
the  claim  of  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer, 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  in  Korea,  the 
claimed  knocking  out  of  4«  tanks.  The  best 
estimates  were  that  the  North  Koreans  had 
only  about  200  tanks  of  all  kinds.  Mani- 
festly they  are  getting  a  plentiful  supply  oT 
la  iks  from  their  Soviet  masters. 

COSTLT    LESSONS 

Lessons  learned  at  the  cost  of  blood  of 
Americans  are  grim  lessons.  They  are  heed- 
ed more  quickly  than  all  the  dolorous  warn- 
ings of  arm-chair  strategists  la  or  out  of  the 
Congress.  The  quick  reaction  to  the  needs 
of  the  mcjnont  is  shown  by  the  Army's  efforts 
to  secure  20,000  men  Immediately  by  the 
draft. 

What  a  terrible  tragedy  might  have  re- 
sulted if  the  United  States  had.  like  the  other 
nations  cited  here,  put  all  Its  eggs  into  one 
airborne  basket.  What  a  terrible  tragedy 
would  result  from  putting  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional defense  Into  the  hands  of  a  single 
super  chief  of  staff. 

COULD    HAVE    HAPPENED 

It  could  have  happened.  Hitler  tried  the 
scheme.  He  had  a  super  chief  of  staff  head- 
ing up  the  German  General  Staff  Corps. 
Under  him  were  commanders  of  army,  na^T, 
and  air  force.  The  top  man,  of  course,  was 
an  army  man.  As  a  result  Hitler  got  a  top- 
notch  army,  a  third-class  navy,  and  a  sec- 
ond-rate air  force,  which,  despite  tremendous 
strides  during  the  final  phase  of  the  war,  was 
never  able  to  overcome  Its  deficiency  In  de- 
sign or  needed  categories  of  planes. 

Each  new  move  In  Washington  Indicates 
a  drawing  away  from  the  atom-bomb  concept 
of  achieving  cheap  and  easy  victory.  The 
choice  of  Stuart  Symington  to  organize  the 
home  fiont  against  the  eventuality  of  a 
future  war  was  plainly  a  move  to  create  a 
solid  base  for  a  balanced  war  effort. 

PERILOUS   ROAD 

The  worst  jxisslble  news  would  have  been 
an  announcement  of  a  procurement  program 
for  heavy  Intercontinental  bombers  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  weapons.  It  would 
have  been  plain  notice  that  the  United  States 
was  walking  the  perilous  road  of  a  fallacious 
and  preconceived  plan  in  which  the  tough 
core  of  victorious  war-making  was  relegated 
to  minor  Importance. 

If  the  North  Korean  drive  bogs  down,  comes 
to  a  halt  because  of  a  loss  of  tanks  and  other 
material.  It  will  be  a  strong  Indication  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  found  the  Korean  ad- 
venture too  costly  and  difficult  to  supply. 

VrnJVESABLX  REAR 

Bharpshootlns  tactical  air  strikes,  rearfute 
Infantrymen  who  will  permit  themselves  to 
be  overrun  by  Communists  tanks  to  get  a 
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■hot  at  the  vulnerable  rear  of  the  low  sil- 
hotiette  Soviet  tanks  and  heavy  tank  busting 
weapons  will  have  made  the  diversion  in 
Korea  too  expensive  for  the  Soviet  purse. 

But,  if  the  low.  tough-skinned  Soviet  tanks 
continue  to  roll  down  the  Korean  peninsula, 
and  if  the  Chinese  Communist  troops  appear 
on  the  Korean  front.  It  is  a  pretty  plain  In- 
dication that  Soviet  military  policy  is  follow- 
ing Its  same  old  tradition,  the  employment 
of  masses  of  troops,  an  Immense  outlay  of 
human  cannon  fodder,  the  use  of  ponderotia 
bone-crushing  troop  masses. 

OPPOSED  TTPES 

Then  will  come  into  conflict  the  two  op- 
posed types  of  military  establishments,  the 
balanced  American  forces  and  the  unbal- 
anced Soviet  man  masses  whose  only  defense 
is  trading  space  for  time  with  the  view  of 
stretching  out  the  opponents'  lines  of  com- 
munication and  wearing  them  out  by  tlie 
immense  cost  of  distance. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  furious  assault 
on  the  European  continent  in  World  War  n 
Hitler  would  have  triumphed  in  Russia  and 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  highly 
specialized  troops  over  masses  of  men.  The 
test  of  that  may  very  easily  come  in  Korea, 
or  somewhere  on  the  sprawling  space  of  Asia. 
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Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

ST.    GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker, 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RxcoRD.  I  include  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop's 

series  of  articles  on  communism: 

Communism 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

On  June  I,  1938,  In  New  York  City,  the 
Communist  organization  In  the  United  States 
declared  Itself  affiliated  with  the  Comintern, 
the  general  staff  in  Moscow  directing  activi- 
ties of  Communists  the  world  over. 

On  November  8,  1938,  the  Comintern  Is- 
sued a  new  directive  stressing  world  revolu- 
tion as  the  aim  of  all  parties,  and  10  days 
later  Pravda,  the  official  Communist  publi- 
cation In  Moscow,  carried  a  long  editorial 
announcing  the  SOvlet  resolve  to  fight  for 
world  triumph. 

In  America  there  was  sharp  disagreement 
among  many  important  public  men  as  to 
how  we  should  regard  native  Fascists.  Nazis, 
and  Communists. 

The  newly  formed  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  asked  $100,000  with 
which  to  set  up  its  investigation.  It  only 
got  $25,000  and  so  the  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Martin  Dies,  of  Texas,  who  had  already 
told  friends  that  "this  thing  looks  bigger 
than  I  had  any  idea."  very  nearly  turned 
back  the  money. 

"We  can't  get  anywhere  with  this  amoimt," 
he  said,  "and  besides  the  administration  U 
against  it." 

Dies,  let  It  be  emphasized,  was  an  admin- 
istration r"»"  on  almost  all  Issues,  most  es- 
pecially on  foreign  policy. 

But  his  personal  clerk,  another  Texan  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Stripling,  volunteered  to 
serve  as  committee  secretary  on  his  own  tima 
without  pay.  Just  to  get  things  started. 

Thus  with  one  filing  cabinet,  three  Investi- 
gators, and  an  unpaid  clerk,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  set  out  to 
find  the  facts  about  people  attempting  to 
destroy  the  United  States  from  within. 


In  thooe  high  old  ttmct  of  Oae  Hew  OMl 
there  was  a  very  coey  arrangement  b«tw««n 
congreasional  investigative  commlttaes  and 
the  Executive — If  President  Rooaevelt  to 
wUled. 

The  WPA  was  golnt;  strong,  and  it  was  tlw 
CTistom  to  "lend"  WPA  clerical  and  investiga- 
tive help  to  favored  congressional  Inquiries. 
And  where  no  direct  "loans"  were  made 
enormous  unofficial  help  was  given  in  the 
way  of  tips,  leads,  and  publicity  encourage- 
ment. 
Not  so,  however,  for  Dies. 
Instead    of    friendly    encouragement,    the 
committee  undertaking  to  expose  subversive 
activities    and    recommend    legislation    for 
the  security  of  our  Government  was  snubbed 
and  derided. 

Dies  was  called  to  the  White  House  and 
told  by  P.  D.  R.  before  the  first  hearing  to 
"go  after  the  German-American  Bund  but 
leave  the  Commvmlsts  alone."  He  refused  to 
do  a  halfway  Job.  and  so  the  administration 
tiinred  its  publicity  guns,  not  for  but  against 
him. 

The  classical  example  of  that  has  to  do 
with  the  famous  Shirley  Temple  Incident. 
H?re  Is  what  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
said  in  a  public  speech  in  1938: 

"They've  |the  committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  1  gone  to  Hollywood  and  there  dis- 
covered a  great  Red  plot.  They  have  dan- 
gerous radicals  there,  led  by  little  Shirley 
Temple.  Imagine  the  great  committee  raid- 
ing her  ntu^ery  and  seizing  her  dolls  as 
evidence." 

And  Secretary  Perkins: 
"Perhaps  It  Is  fortunate  that  Shirley  Tem- 
ple was  born  an  American  citizen  and  that 
we  will  not  have  to  debate  the  issue  raised 
by  the  preposterous  revelations  of  your  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  this  innocent  and  likable 
child" 

Now  what  was  the  actual  record  In  this 
matter,  the  record  which  these  two  Cabinet 
officers  well  knew? 

On  August  19.  1938.  a  witness  was  testify- 
ing before  the  committee — by  name.  J.  B. 
Matthews.     Said  Matthews: 

"The  Communist  Party  relies  heavily  upon 
the  carelessness  or  Indifference  of  thotisands 
of  prominent  citizens  in  lending  their  names 
for  its  propaganda  purposes. 

"For  exaii^)le,  the  French  newspaper.  Ce 
Soir,  which  is  owned  outright  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  recently  featured  hearty  greet- 
ings from  Clark  Gable,  Robert  Taylor,  James 
Cagney,  and  even  Shirley  Temple. 

"The  League  of  Women  Shoppers  boasts  of 
the  membership  of  Miriam  Hopkins  and 
Bette  Davis.  A  list  of  such  persons  could 
be  expanded  almost  indefinitely. 

"No  one.  I  hope,  is  going  to  claim  that  any 
one  of  these  persons  in  particular  Is  a 
Communist. 

"The  unfortunate  fact,  however,  remains 
that  most  of  them  tinwittingly  serve,  albeit 
In  their  slight  way,  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mtmist  Party.  Their  names  have  definite 
propaganda  value,  which  the  party  Is  quick 
to  explt^t." 

The  contrast  between  that  testimony  and 
the  perversions  of  it  t>y  two  members  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  U  too  clear  and  emphatio 
to  need  any  further  underscoring.  But  how 
Just  was  the  testimony  in  Its  own  rights? 
Was  it  sound?  Waa  It  prophetic?  Was  It 
worth  hearing? 

At  the  time  it  was  given  in  1938  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une ridiculed  the  statement  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  France  owned  Ce  Boit. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  first  govern- 
ment of  Prance  free  of  conununism  came  to 
power,  the  very  first  act  of  Premier  Schtiman 
was  to  suppress  the  Communist  newspapers 
Ce  Sotr  and  L'Humanlle  as  foreign  agencies. 
The  United  SUtes  of  America  applauded  his 
act. 

As  for  Shirley  Temple,  by  1950  she  waa 
grown,    married,    a    mother,    and    divorced. 
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But  «tlll  a  lot  happier  than  most  of  Holly- 
wood. For  at  laat  the  House  CommJitee  on 
Un-American  Actlviilea  had  managed  to  im- 
press upon  the  country  that  communism  has 
used  the  movies  and  movie  personalities  to 
perilous  ends  and  with  all  too  much  success. 


Commnaism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  Nrw  Tonx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVE3 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr?  ST  GEORGE     Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rem:\rks  in  the 
Recopd.  I  include  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop's 
series  of  articles  on  commumsm; 
Communism 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Today,  all  the  civilized  world  Is  alert  to 
Soviet  spying  through  internal  Communist 
agents  who  seek  to  overthrow  all  non-Com- 
xnunist  gcvernments.  ever>'where. 

Our  own  Government  in  the  last  few  years 
has  speiit  many  millions  of  dollars  on  a  di- 
rect loyalty  check  of  its  employees,  hunting 
Communist  spies. 

It  siiU  is  not  sure,  and  one  principal  rea- 
son Is  the  stubborn  refusal  of  such  top-pol- 
icy officers  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son,  to  cc;me  clean  on  their  own.  personal, 
private  mistakes. 

The  Atomic  ^ergy  Commission.  FBI.  Civil 
Service.  Military  and  Naval  Intelligence,  and 
other  departmental  investigative  agencies 
maintain  constant  surveys  every  day  to  spot 
and  smother  the  Soviet  agents  who  keep 
on  coming,  no  matter  how  many  are  caught. 

This  is  not  part  of  the  cold  war  of  diplo- 
macy. It  Is  a  very  hot  war  to  secure  the 
Internal  safety  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

But  It  took  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  prod- 
ding by  a  committee  of  Congress  to  get  the 
executive  branch  started. 

I  have,  for  the  past  few  days,  been  trying 
to  indicate  very  briefly,  the  trend  within  the 
Federal  Gcvernment,  most  especially  its  so- 
called  social  agencies,  in  the  1933-38  period. 

This  trend  was  not  In  the  executive  branch 
alone 

Two  of  Its  most  violent  manifestations  de- 
veloped in  the  munitions  investigation  and 
the  labcr  Investigations  of  the  Senate,  the 
famous  Nye  and  La  FoUette  committees,  so- 
called  after  their  chairmen. 

Communists  and  fellow  travelers  got  both 
those  committees  in  trouble,  as  I  shall  show  .., 
In  detail,  further  along. 

In  1837  the  automobile  Industry  In  Flint, 
Mich.,  was  tiarred  from  its  own  property  by 
men  who  would  neither  work  nor  let  others 
work,  but  stood  slega  with  knives,  guns,  clubs, 
and  rczc^rs  while  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
city  governments  all  relused  to  act. 

This  episode  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
congressional   camel's   back. 

A  relatively  unknown  Democratic  Repre- 
aentative  from  Texas  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  denounce  his  own  party  for  paraly- 
sis in  the  face  of  anarchy. 

His  nf.me  was  Martin  Dies,  and  he  proved 
himself  in  the  years  to  come  one  of  the 
most  powerful  operators  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  until  the 
lncidei::t  above-mentioned  Dies  was  a  solid 
Roosevelt  man  and.  indeed,  voted  with  the 
Rrtministratlon  all  through  his  career  more 
often  than  not. 

Yet  Ijecause  of  hla  activities  against  com- 
munism he  became  a  principal  target  for 
Mlminisuatiou  smears. 
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Dies'  speeches  on  the  sit-down  strikes 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Vice  President 
John  Nance  Garner,  who  said  that  if  Dies 
felt  so  strongly  he  ought  to  follow  up  his 
words  with  positive  action. 

And  that  is  how  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities   came   into  being. 

Dies  Introduced  a  resolution  to  investl'];ate 
subversive  activities  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  the  Vice  President  guiding 
his  parliamentary  strategy,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  decreed,  May  26.   1938. 

Voday  the  House  committee  is  more  feared 
by  the  Communists  than  any  other  agency 
ol  cur  Government,  except  possibly  the  FBI. 
It  ha.s  more  than  600  filing  cases.  Indexing 
End  cross-indexing  on  some  1.000.000  cards, 
the  running  stories  of  communism,  fascism, 
nanism,  and  Japanese  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

More  than  15.000  FBI.  Treasury,  military 
and  naval  Intelligence,  civil  service,  atomic 
energy  and  other  Federal  agents  have  used 
these  files. 

The  committees  subpena  has  been  served 
on  hundreds  of  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Com- 
munist agents  and  their  dupes  and  fellow 
travelers,  and  committee  testimony  has  been 
the  basis  for  some  of  the  most  Important 
prosecutions  of  foreign  agents  In  the  coun- 
try's history. 

No  element  of  our  civil  Government  has 
such  powerful  effect  upon  public  policy.  No 
committee  of  Congress  has  such  prestige 
with  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or  commands 
such  respectful  attention  from  the  rest  of 
Compress  or  such  fearful  concern  from  the 
executive. 

Looking  back  over  the  record,  it  Is  fair  to 
E  -3'  that  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  been  ihead  of  the  news  every 
year  of  its  existence. 

Just  for  the  record,  let's  see  what  was 
going  on  In  1938  among  the  Communisu, 
Nazis,  and  Fascists  of  the  world  as  the  com- 
mittee came  into  being. 

It  was  a  big  year  for  the  Nazis.  Hitler 
first  had  his  triumph  over  Austria.  Then 
at  Berchtesgaden  and  Munich  he  let  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
humbly  negotlat*  for  "peace  In  our  time." 
while  he  and  his  partner.  Mussolini,  chortled 
with  glee. 

He  got  most  of  the  publicity  and  nearly 
all  of  the  world's  attention.  But  the  Com- 
munists were  no  less  busy  Stalin,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1938.  called  on  the  workers  of  the 
world  to  'unite  to  defend  the  U.  S.  8.  R." 
I  will  deal  with  that  next. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  Mr.   Prank  C.   Wal- 
diop's  series  of  articles  on  communi^jm: 
Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Many  public  men  and  women  have  had  to 
learn  the  hard  way  that  careless  lending  of 
their  names  to  causes  and  organizations  can 
be  a  dangerous  act.  It  is  not  that  they 
necessarily  advocate  communism. 

It  is  that  when  their  names  appear  on  a 
letterhead,  that  Is  taken  by  others  as  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  the  people  or  organ- 
izations Involved,  which  Is  all  that  com- 
munism wants.    It  takes  over  from  there. 


Such  was  the  truth  that  J.  B  Matthews 
tried  to  point  out  In  1938,  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

He  certalnlv  was  a  qualified  witness,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  unique  figure  of  our  times 
and  one  of  the  major  makers  of  the  current 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America 
versus  the  Ccmmunlst  conspiracy. 

Matthews  was  called  before  the  committee 
In  mid-August  1938.  because  Chairman  Dies 
had  heard  that  he  was  very  well  Informed  on 
communism  and  willing  to  talk. 

Protesslonaliy  a  teacher  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages who  had  served  on  five  college  facul- 
ties. Matthews  had  strong  convictions  on 
man's  relationships  with  man,  which  had 
led  him  from  Ciirlstlanlty  to  socialism  to 
communism,  and  then  out  again,  after  har- 
rowing experiences  with  the  comrades  which 
he  undertook  to  explain. 

He  told  how.  In  New  York.  Cuba.  Washing- 
ton, and  In  five  trips  to  Russia,  he  had  come 
to  learn  the  hard  truth  about  the  Marxist 
revolution  and  Its  brutal  realities,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  claims. 

As  he  unfolded  the  details,  a  committee 
member  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  been  an 
actual  Communist,  and  Matthews  thereupon 
gave  the  English  language  a  new  phrase,  to- 
day common  on  every  tongue. 

He  said  that  he  was  not  a  Communist  card 
holder,  but  "a  fellow  traveler — one  who  sym- 
pathizes with  the  party's  alms,  but  who  gen- 
erally for  strategic  reasons  does  not  hold  a 
party  card.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  strategic 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party." 

Sd  clear  and  detailed  and  convincing  was 
Matthews'  explanation  of  how  the  Commu- 
nist organization  ensnares  people  who  en- 
dorse letterhead  organizations,  then  blinds 
them  to  reality  and  uses  them  to  further 
bloody  revolution,  that  when  he  had  finished 
the  committee  hired  him  as  director  of 
research. 

He  held  that  post  for  7  years  and  in  the 
course  of  It  built  Invaluable  reference  notes 
on  secret  as  weU  as  public,  strategic  as  well 
as  card  carrying.  Communists  and  their 
dupes  and  agents  and  as  described  In  his 
gifted  description,  "fellow  travelers." 

But  Matthews  was  not  the  first  witness  l)e- 
fore  the  committee,  nor  the  only  one  to  put 
prophetic  testimony  into  the  record. 

The  committee's  first  witness  was  called 
at  10  a.  m.  Friday.  August  12.  1938.  He  was 
a  former  newspaper  reporter.  John  C.  Met- 
calfe, by  name,  and  at  that  time  one  of 
the  committee's  three  Investigators. 

Metcalfe's  testimony  covered  47  pages  and 
was  supplemented  by  81  documentary  ex- 
hibits. 

He  Introduced  for  the  first  time  In  an- offi- 
cial congressional  hearing  some  names  that 
were  to  become  Infamous  the  country  over: 
Fritz  Kuhn.  William  Dudley  Pelley.  Peter 
Glsstbl.  German-American  Bund.  Sliver 
Shirts,  Gold  Shirts,  Black  Shirts,  Knights  of 
the  V/hite  Camellia,  Knights  of  the  Ku  KIux 
Klan. 

Yes,  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  very  first  action 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  against  Nazi  activities. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  after  the  committee's 
hearings  on  these  matters  the  Department 
of  Justice  got  around  to  action  ou  its  own 
part. 

Following  the  testimony  of  Metcalfe,  his 
brother  James,  and  otiier  witnesses  on  Nazi 
and  Fascist  activities,  the  committee  turned 
to  the  subversive  activities  of  communism. 
On  August  16.  1938!  John  P.  Frey.  then 
president  of  the  metal  trades  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  filled  30 
pages  of  hearings  with  extensive,  detailed 
records  concerning  communism  and  its  In- 
filtration Into  the  union  movement,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  National  Maritime 
Union.  United  Auto  Workers,  and  the  central 
organization  of  the  CIO. 
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Frey  was  the  first  anti-Communist  wit- 
ness to  be  called  by  the  committee.  Reading 
his  testimony,  now,  in  the  light  of  the  past 
20  years'  history,  only  makes  his  perform- 
ance the  more  amazingly  prophetic 
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HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop  s 
series  of  articles  on  communism : 
Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Why  have  the  New  Dealers  lied  all  these 
years  about  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities? 

The  record  of  fact  is  easily  determined. 
AnylKidy  can  find  It  by  going  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  examining  the  10  feet  or 
more  of  public  hearings. 

The  New  Dealers  have,  for  Instance.  Ig- 
nored the  committee's  amazing  record  of  evi- 
dence against  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  their 
sympathizers. 

And  they  have  lied  In  charging  the  com- 
mittee is  antllabor  In  its  exposure  of  com- 
munism. The  record,  and  anybody  can  ex- 
amine it,  is  the  best  evidence. 

The  first  committee  witness  against  com- 
munism, as  I  stated  in  this  space  yesterday, 
was  John  P.  Frey.  then  president  of  the 
metal  trades  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Frey  was  not  dragged  before  the  com- 
mittee kicking  and  screaming  for  his  lawyer, 
as  so  many  witnesses  have  since. 

He  was  a  volunteer  and  an  eager  one.  His 
•tory.  delivered  on  Saturday,  Augxist  13,  1938, 
and  going  through  2  days,  covers  almost  200 
pages  of  the  printed  hearings,  enough  for  a 
gocd-sized  book,  not  counting  the  exhibits, 
which  themselves  run  to  a  considerable 
volume. 

I  propose  to  review  Prey's  testimony  in 
some  detail,  because  It  is  so  Illuminating 
and  because,  above  all.  it  demonstrates  so 
plainly  that  in  1938  anybody  could  know 
the  facts  about  communism  if  be  wanted 
them. 

Mr.  Prey  didn't  pull  this  Information  out 
of  thin  air.  He  didn't  make  it  up.  He  didn't 
use  generalities.  He  named  names  and  cited 
sources.  He  made  the  facts  so  obvious  that 
the  simplest  mjnd  could  grasp  them. 

Anybody  who  heard  him  or  read  his  testi- 
mony was  bound  to  see  the  truth  of  it.  And 
people  who  had  neither  heard  or  read  the 
evidence  were  utterly  unqualified  to  crit- 
icize the  committee  for  accepting  his  evi- 
dences as  a  base  for  action  of  its  own. 

Yet  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  down,  the  New 
Dealers  were  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
House  committee  as  "labor-baiting."  because 
it  was  Impressed  by  what  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  labor  officials  told  it,  with  de- 
tailed evidence  in  support  of  his  view. 

Why?  Because  Mr.  Prey's  testimony  waa 
a  devastating  analysis  of  the  Communist  Or- 
ganization's grip  on  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  the  CIO,  which  was  the 
New  Deal's  principal  engine  in  politics,  then 
as  now. 

He  put  the  facta  before  the  public  oon- 
cerning  the  National  Maritime  Union,  tb« 
United  Auto  Workers  and  numerous  others. 

£ur3.  Frey  was  a  high  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Feder:.tlon  of  Labor,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


was  bitterly  Jealous  of  the  CIO's  favored  poel- 
tion  in  the  New  Deal.  But  that  didnt  chang* 
facts. 

The  facts  were  that  the  CIO  headquarter* 
and  several  principal  unions  were  critically 
affected  by  Communist  Infection.  Some  that 
be  cited  were: 

National  Maritime  union. 

United  Textile  workers. 

United  Furniture  workers. 

Pish  and  Cannery  workers. 

International  Wood  workers. 

United  Cannery.  Agricultural.  Packing  and 
Allied  workers. 

Agricultural  Workers'  Indtistrlal  union. 

Share  Croppers'  union. 

Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union. 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America. 

United  Electrical  and  Radio  Workers  of 
America. 

Department  Store  employee. 

Fur  Workers'  International  union. 

Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers'  union. 

Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists, and  Technicians. 

Transport  Workers'  Union. 

United  Retail  Employees  of  America. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 

National  Marine  Workers'  union. 

Maritime  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

United  Shoe  Workers  of  America. 

Steel  Workers'  Organizing  committee. 

Worker's  Alliance  of  America. 

I  will  deal  with  details  of  this  testimony 
concerning  these  and  other  oi;gaiiizations, 
later.  For  the  moment,  let  It  be  noted  that 
Frey,  a  union  leader,  warned  organized  lalxjr 
against  communism  in  1938.  and  foretold  th« 
lirternal  wars  for  power  that  were  to  come. 


The  Knowland  Amendment  to  H.  R.  6009 
Shonld  Be  Rejected 


The  United  Nations  and  the  Korean 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18. 1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  no  time  for  the  United  States  to  put 
any  confidence  in  Trygve  Lie,  or  in  the 
United  Nations.  Lie  was  Stalin's  choice 
for  the  position  he  now  holds,  that  of 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Do  we  need  an3rthing  more  than  this  to 
convince  ourselves  that  Lie  is  a  Com- 
munist? Who  knows  what  his  recent 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  really  was? 
Why  did  this  take  place  just  before  the 
Korean  war? 

Trygve  Lie's  call  to  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  for  ground  troops 
to  help  our  soldiers  in  Korea  Is  an 
empty  gesture.  He  well  knows  there  will 
be  no  response  to  his  alleged  plea.  If  we 
get  any  help  in  Korea  it  will  not  come 
because  Lie  has  asked  it. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  as  to  what  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  will  do  in  this 
American  crisis.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
dou-nright  sacrilege  to  fly  the  United 
Nations  flag  alongside  of  ouis  in  Korea. 

We  are  fi,ghting  a  Russian  trained  and 
a  Russian  supplied  army  in  Korea  whil* 
we  harbor  the  Russians  and  their  allies 
at  the  United  Nations  Headquarto^  In 
New  York  aty. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISt,AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Knowland  amendment  of  H.  R. 
6000,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  June  20. 
if  finally  adopted  by  this  Congress,  will 
have  seriously  adverse  effects  on  the  un- 
employment-insurance program  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  narrow  margin  and  after 
such  brief  debate  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  and  potential 
effects  of  the  amendment.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  not  be  adopted  by  this 
Congress  if  the  significance  of  the 
amendment  is  understood. 

Our  Federal-State  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  based  on.  and 
exists  only  because  of,  the  credit  that  is 
allowed  employers  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  ptayments  which 
they  make  under  federally  approvable 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws,  and 
because  of  grants  which  are  made  out  of 
congressional  appropriations  for  the 
costs  of  administration  of  the  State  laws. 
Congress  prescribed  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935  the  conditions  for  such 
tax  credit  and  grants.  All  of  these  con- 
ditions are  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  All 
States  have  adopted  lavrs  which  have 
been  considered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments established  by  Congress.  Obvi- 
ously, in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  law,  the  interpretations  given  to 
the  State  law  by  those  administering  it 
are  as  important  as  the  language  of  the 
law.  However,  under  the  Knowland 
amendment,  unless  the  State  law  has 
been  amended,  there  can  be  no  finding 
that  the  State  law  does  not  conform  to 
the  conditions  necessary  to  enable  em- 
ployers to  secure  credit  against  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  Thus,  no  matter  how  the  State 
law  is  interpreted,  no  question  could  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  State  law  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Obviously,  State  imemplo3rment- 
Insurance  laws  are  not  less  subject  than 
other  laws  to  varying  interpretations. 
No  matter  how  clearly  an  interpretation 
by  a  State  administrator  or  court  may 
violate  a  condition  specified  by  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  continue  to 
cei-tif y  the  law  as  In  conformity  with  that 
condition.  Not  only,  then,  will  inter- 
pretations grow  up  imder  the  yarious 
State  laws  which  will  be  at  odds  with  re- 
quirements of  Federal  law,  but  there  will 
also  develop  interpretations  which, 
among  the  States,  will  be  inconsistent 
on  those  matters  meant  by  Congress  to 
be  uniform  in  their  application  to  all 
States. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Knowl&nd 
amendment,  of  ignoring  interpretations 
of  State  provisions  designed  to  meet  re« 
quii«nents  of  Federal  law.  is  so  imreal- 
istic  as  to  strike  at  the  foimdations  of 
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our  present  Federal-Slate  unemploy- 
ment-insurance system  and  to  render  It 
only  a  token  system. 

The  Knowland  amendment  poes  fur- 
ther to  raise  other  obstacles  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal-State  system  by  pro- 
posals which  wil  extend  indefinitely  the 
penod  during  which  individuals  can  be 
denied  benefits,  contrary  to  conditions 
laid  down  by  Congress,  before  the  Secre- 
tary can  rind  the  State  law  out  of  con- 
forinitv  with  those  conditions. 

The  total  effect  of  the  Knowland 
amendment  would  be  to  create  diversity 
In  the  interpreution  of  the  Federal  re- 
oulrements  and  to  create  conflicts  in  the 
Federal-State  relation  on  matters  now 
settled.  a«  they  should  be.  by  negotia- 
tions between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  a  nationally  uniform 
result.  I  hope  the  conferees  on  H.  R. 
6C00  will  reject  this  amendment  on  the 
grounds  both  of  its  apparent  unsound- 
ness and  of  the  need  of  having  full  pub- 
lic consideration  of  a  question  so  vital  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
few  days  ago  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  survey  the  unemployment  insurance 
Jaws  and  recommend  any  change  that 
It  is  shown  are  needed.  The  principles 
.  of  the  Knowland  amendment  can  well 
be  considered  by  this  committee  and 
if  found  to  be  sound  could  be  incor- 
porated in  futtire  legislation.  This  would 
be  preferable  to  accepting  them  now 
without  giving  them  proper  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  legislation  the 
Knowland  amendment  should  be  stricken 
out  of  H.  R.  6000  by  the  conferees. 


Korea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Tve%iay,  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Centerville  (Iowa)  lowegian  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Korea,  giving  the  step-by-step 
developments  which  took  place  and  led  up 
to  the  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  in 
South  Korea.  Mr.  C.  B.  Depuy  has  pre- 
pared this  statement  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  his  friends,  a  scholar  and  student  of 
foreign  relations,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  progressive  developments  which 
led  to  our  present  difficulties  In  the 
Orient. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  permission  to  present 
this  column  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

KOCKA 

A  local  gentleman,  who  la  •omethlng  of  a 
■cholar,  gave  us  the  background  to  the  pre»- 
•nt  situation.  Just  as  It  actually  Is  as  follows; 

"At  the  Cairo  Conference  (1943)  Great 
Britain.  China,  and  the  United  States  de- 
clared: 'In  due  course  Korea  shall  become 
iTM  and  indepciulent.' 


••At  the  Potadam  Conference  In  1945.  the 
Cairo  Conference  Declaration  was  reafflrmed 
by  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  S.  R  ,  and 
Great  BritAin. 

•  With  the  Japanese  surrender  at  the  clos*! 
of  World  War  II  September  1M5  the  Korea 
area  north  of  the  thirty-e.ghih  parallel  was 
surrendered  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  troops  and  that 
south  of  the  parallel  to  United  States  troops." 
From  there  the  step-by-step  route  by 
which  we  find  ourselves  In  the  present  situ- 
aiion  Is  outlined  as  follows: 

Moscow  meetUig  (December  1943)  — 
U.  S  S  R..  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 
pcreed  to  Teestabllshment  of  Korea  as  an 
Independent  state.'  (China  subsequently 
agreed  I  Joint  commission  of  United  States 
and  U.  S.  S.  R.  representatives  set  up  to  as- 
sist In  formlne  a  Korean  government. 

Months  of  discussion  of  Joint  commission 
brousht  deadlock  on  major  problems. 

United  States  proposal  (August  1947)  that 
Korean  problems  be  referred  to  four  signers 
of  Moscow  agreement  of  December  1945. 
Great  Britain  and  China  agreed:  U.  S.  S.  R. 
objected. 

United  States  referred  Korean  matter  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  (Sep- 
tember   1947). 

United  Nations  established  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea   (November  1947). 

Temporary  Commission  met  In  Seoul 
(January  iS48i  to  facilitate  formation  of 
Korean  Government  through  elections  and 
withdrawal  of  occupation  forces.  Reported 
to  United  Nations  Its  inability  to  contact 
authorities  In  North  Korea. 

United  Nations  Interim  Committee  or  Little 
Assembly  (functioning  when  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  in  session)  Instructed  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  duties  In  such 
parts  of  Korea  as  are  accessible  (February 
1948). 

Election  held  In  South  Korea  under  super- 
vision of  the  UN  Commission  (May  10,  1948). 
Reported  by  Commis.slon  to  be  'valid  expres- 
sion of  free  will  of  electorate  In  those  parts 
of  Korea"  accessible  to  the  Commission. 

Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  set 
up  in  North  Korea  and  recognized  by 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  October  1948. 

UN  General  Assembly  created  new  LTN  Com- 
mission on. Korea  to  assist  In  unification, 
promote  friendly  relations  between  two  parts 
cf  Korea,  be  available  for  consultation,  and 
to  observe  and  verify  withdrawal  of  occupa- 
tion troops  (DecemlJer  1948). 

Simultaneously  (Dccem'oer  1948)  General 
Assembly  declared  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
government  In  Korea. 

Unification  of  Korea  not  achieved  UN 
Commission  able  to  report  only  withdrawal 
cf  United  States  occupation  forces  (June 
1949)  except  for  American  military  advisory 
group  of  530  men. 

UN  General  Assembly  renewed  life  of  Com- 
mission (October  1949)  asking  it  to  "observe 
and  report  any  developments  which  might 
lead  to  or  otherwise  Involve  military  conflict 
In  Korea." 

UN  Security  Council  met  (June  25.  19:0) 
at  request  of  the  United  States  which  was 
Informed  of  Norch  Korean  invasion.  UN 
Commls£lon  on  Korea  established  and  con- 
firmed fact  of  such  aggression. 

Security  Council  declared  North  Korean 
action  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  acting 
under  UN  charter  provisions,  called  for  ces- 
sation of  bcstllities. 

Council  asked  UN  Commission  on  Korea 
to  inform  Council  Its  recommendations  and 
of  adherence  to  UN  decUrr-tlon  by  North 
Korea.  Council  also  asked  all  member  gov- 
ernments of  UN  to  assist  UN  in  Its  efforts  and 
refrain  from  helping  North  Korea. 

President  Truman  authorized  General 
MacArtbur  to  respond  to  appeals  from  Re- 
public of  Korea  for  help  (June  26.  1950). 

Security  Council  (June  27.  1950)  heard 
message    from    President    Truman    sutiuif 


measures  United  States  was  taking  on  Coun- 
clls  request  of  June  25.  (A  member  nation 
also  has  the  right,  under  the  UN  Charter,  to 
Individual  or  collective  defense  against  an 
armed  attack  until  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  measures,  with  Immediate  notification 
to  the  Council  of  that  defense.) 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  (June 
27.  1950)  noted  report  of  UN  Commission 
on  Korea  that  hostilities  had  not  ceased,  and 
called  on  member  UN  countries  for  help.  In- 
cluding armed  forces  needed  to  repel  the 
armed  attack. 

Secretary  General  Trygve  Me  appointed 
Col.  Alfred  G.  Katzln.  a  South  African,  as 
his  personal  representative  In  Korea. 

UN  Security  Council  (July  7.  1950)  asked 
United  States  to  appoint  a  .-commander  of 
XTS  forces  fighting  North  Korea.  Also  asked 
United  States  for  periodic  reports  on  conflict 
and  permitted  use  of  UN  flag  (blue  and 
white)   by  UN  forces. 

President  Truman  (July  8.  1950)  appointed 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  commander  of  all 
UN  military  forces  defending  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Instructed  him  to  use  the  UN  flag 
along  with  the  flags  of  nations  participating. 
Members  nations  to  date  (July  10)  that 
have  endorsed  Council's  two  appeals: 
Afghanistan.  Argentina.  Australia.  Belgium, 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  Burma.  Canada.  Chile.  China. 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Denmark.  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti. 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran.  Israel.  Lux- 
emburg. Mexico.  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land. Nicarazua,  Norway.  Pakistan.  Panama. 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Pnllipplnes.  S".-eden.  Thai- 
land!^ Turkey.  Union  of  South  Africa.  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Urui^uay.  Vene- 
zuela. 

Nonmember    nations    which    have    replied 
favorably  are:  Italy  and  Ceylon. 


Federal  Reserve  Syitem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  though  a  stanch 
advocate  of  authoritarianism,  and  who 
did  much  to  bring  the  United  States  to 
its  present  plight,  was  not  the  ofiginator 
of  this  unhappy  condtiion.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  disaster  to  the  United 
States  which  Impends. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912  ran  for 
the  Presidency  on  an  independent  ticket 
which  spiii  the  Republican  Party  and 
gave  the  election  to  Woodrow  V/ilson. 

Wilson,  in  h's  first  inaugural  address, 
said  we  must  deal  with  the  economy  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  might  be  if  we  had  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  to  write  upon,  and 
step  by  step  we  shall  make  it  what  it 
should  be. 

If  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to 
write  upon  could  only  mean  if  there 
were  no  economy  at  all.  which  would 
have  taken  us  back  to  the  Stone  Age  or 
beyond. 

However,  he  was  not  long  in  explicitly 
expressing  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  made  this  statement.  The  Govern- 
ment was  too  small  and  Federal  taxes 
uere  tco  light.    So  the  Constitution  was 
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amended,  striking  out  the  provision  for 
proportional  taxation  and  substituting 
therefor  the  system  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion. 

Propresslve  taxation,  said  M.  Thiers, 
according  to  D.  A.  Wells  In  his  book. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation,  is  not 
a  principle.  To  take  from  one  a  tenth, 
from  another  a  fifth,  and  another  a  third 
is  despotism    It  Is  robbery. 

Progressive  taxation,  imder  which 
vre  now  live,  is  despotism  because  it  gives 
the  political  authority  unlimited  power 
to  take  from  the  citizens  all  they  have 
and  all  they  can  produce,  except  the 
barest  necessities  of  life.  WTiereas  the 
annual  per  capita  Federal  tax  before 
this  amendment  was  adopted  was  only 
about  $7  per  person,  it  has  risen  since 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  ap- 
proximately $300.  And  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  continue  to  rise  until  the 
citizens  are  bled  w^hite.  unless  the  system 
is  abolished. 

Carl  Marx  advocated  the  progressive 
tax  as  a  means  for  destroying  private 
enterprise  and  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
system  is  doing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  the  political  authority  derives  the 
money  for  Its  giant  bureaucracy,  to  con- 
struct public  works,  such  as  electric- 
energy  producing  and  distributing 
plants,  telephone  service,  houses,  auto- 
mobiles, and  almost  everything  else  in 
an  ever- increasing  amount. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
was  also  established  by  Wilson  during 
the  first  year  of  his  tenure  as  Presi- 
dent. He  took  full  credit  for  its  crea- 
tion. It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  this  is  a  wholly  political  institution. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, who  have  complete  jurisdiction  of 
the  System,  are  all  presidential  ap- 
pointees. They  are,  therefore,  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  in  all  of 
their  acts.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
f  ramers  of  the  act  to  make  the  System  a 
"government,"  that  is.  political  institu- 
tion. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  to  give  the  politicians 
power  to  provide  the  people  with  cheap 
money;  that  Is.  to  furnish  them  with 
money  at  less  cost  than  sound  banking 
deemed  to  be  proper;  and  to  make  it 
otherwise  easier  for  them  to  borrow 
money. 

The  overexpansion  of  credit  which  got 
out  of  hand  so  completely  as  to  plunge 
the  Nation  into  the  great  depression  of 
1929  is  partly  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
banks  In  general  were  turned  into  print- 
ing presses  during  World  War  I.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  printed  tl^ough 
these  institutions.  The  political  author- 
ity deposited  bonds  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem for  which  the  banks  paid  nothing. 
Against  these  bonds  the  banks  set  up  de- 
posits. Then  the  political  authority 
would  WTite  checks  against  those  de- 
posits to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Since  these  checks  all  found  their  way 
back  into  the  banking  system  it  was  In 
the  end  stuck  with  this  printing -press 
money,  except  as  the  bonds  wert  re- 
deemed by  the  Government. 


Some  of  these  bonds  were  redeemed 
after  the  First  World  War,  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  this  credit  money 
was  destroyed.  When  the  depression 
came,  however,  the  banks  were  again 
converted  into  printing  presses  so  that 
by  1939  there  was  more  of  this  printing- 
press  money  in  the  banking  system  than 
there  had  ever  been  before. 

In  World  War  n  the  politicians  print- 
ed an  enormous  amoimt  of  money 
through  the  banking  system,  upwards  of 
$100,000,000,000.  It  is  this  printing- 
press  money  that  is  the  real  inflation  to- 
day ia  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
wiped  out  so  much  of  the  value  of  life 
instirance.  pensions,  and  so  forth. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem  made  It 
possible  for  Roosevelt  to  capture  all  the 
gold  from  the  citizens,  give  them  paper 
money  in  its  place,  and  to  put  the  Nation 
on  a  communistic  or  politically  controlled 
base.  Most  of  the  people's  gold  was  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  when  the  de- 
pression started.  This  made  it  easy  for 
the  politicians  to  grab  It. 

So  long  as  the  gold  remains  freely  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  it  is  they  who 
control  prices.  But  once  the  politicians 
have  the  gold  then  they  control  prices. 


World  Govenunent  Opposed  by  Thirty- 
second  Asnnal  Convention,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WisconsirL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Delaware,  at  its  thirty-second  annual 
convention  on  Saturday.  July  15.  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  opposing  Federal  world 
government.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
resolution: 

Whereaa  the  adTocates  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Federation  of  World,  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  wcvld  government,  to  maintain  world 
peace,  presented  to  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteenth  session  of  the  .General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  a  resolution  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6.  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  have  the  general  assembly 
memorallae  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  said  plan;  and 

Whereas  on  Monday,  March  38,  1949.  the 
said  resolution  came  up  for  a  vote  and 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  said  resolution  was  defeated; 
and 

Whereas  the  publicly  circulated  printed 
literature  of  the  sponsors  of  world  federa.- 
tlon  proposes  that  any  nation  Joining  the 
said  federation  must  be  willing  to  suppress 
Its  military,  naval,  and  air  forces,  retaining 
only  a  constabularly  sufSclent  to  police  its 
own  territory;  and 

Whereas  the  fifth  paragraph  of  said  Joint 
resolution  advocates  the  creation  t>f  a  gov- 
ernment capable  of  discharging  the  ftme- 
tlons  of  aorerelgnty  In  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  gphena:  and 

Whereas  from  the  foregoing  quotatlixu  tb« 
XoUowlng  facts  are  self-evident: 


1.  That  we  as  Americans  are  to  glv«  up  a 
system  of  government  that  works  for  an  ex- 
periment In  world  government  to  a  degre*  ^ 
that  would  make  tis  subordinates,  becaxiM 
we  have  only  about  6  percent  of  tb«  world's 
population. 

a.  That  such  surrender  of  our  sovereignty 
would  deprive  us  of  our  rights  to  control  our 
finances,  to  regulate  our  intematlocial  eom- 
merce,  to  fix  customs  and  duties,  and  to  im- 
pose tariffs  for  the  protection  of  our  Ameri- 
can standards  of  living. 

3.  That  a  sovereign  world  government  with 
all  the  power  proposed  could  become  a  world 
dictat(»-shlp,  without  sufficient  armed  force* 
to  oppose  It. 

4.  That  Inasmuch  as  fair  representation  of 
member  nations  In  any  federation  of  nation* 
must  be  on  the  bafls  of  and  In  proportion  to 
the  population,  we  would  be  hopelessly  out- 
voted by  other  nations  with  different  cus- 
toms, principles,  and  ideals  In  the  creation 
of  laws  for  world  government. 

5.  That  to  assist  such  a  government  In 
policing  the  world,  at  its  command,  obvi- 
ously would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
cur  chances  of  becoming  Involved  in  war- 
lare;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American 
Legion  are  associated  together  in  order  to 
"uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tbm 
United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law 
and  order  *  *  *  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
Individual  obligation  to  the  eommimlty. 
State,  and  Nation":  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion,  de- 
partment of  Delaware,  In  convention  aesem- 
bled.  at  Dover,  on  the  14th  day  of  July  A.  D. 
1950,  dees  hereby  go  on  record  as  opposing 
said  plan  to  establish  a  world  government 
and  hereby  Instructs  its  officers  and  execu- 
tive committee  to  oppose  such  a  plan  when- 
ever it  may  he  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  Thnt  the  delegates  from  the  de- 
partment of  Delaware  to  the  next  national 
convention  be  instructed  to  present  this  res- 
olution at  said  national  convention  and  do 
everything  passible  to  sectire  Its  adoption  by 
the  national  convention;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
maUed  to  the  national  adjutant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  at  national  headqtuurters,  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  and  that  a  copy  of  said 
resolution  be  mailed  to  each  poet  in  the  de- 
partment of  Delaware. 

Adopted  by  the  American  Legion,  depart- 
ment of  Delaware,  in  convention  aaaembled, 
Dover.  Del..  July  15,  1950. 


C4Mi{retnlations,  Grand  ExjiUcd  Rilcr  Jot 
KyU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  omuira 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSMT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18^  19S0 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dty 
of  Gary.  Ind.,  is  very  proud  that  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Ortto*  al  Elks 
have  chosen  a  member  of  the  Gary 
lodge  as  national  grand  exalted  ruler. 

Joseph  B.  Kyle  has  been  a  hard  work- 
ing and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Elks 
Lodge  during  his  adult  life.  He  has  been 
active  and  participated  in  all  worthy 
projects  Iwth  dvlc  and  fraternal  during 
the  war  and  peacetime  for  the  last  M 
years. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  In  electing  Mr.  Kyle,  selected 
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one  of  the  most  ouUstandinjt  men  In 
American  Elkdom.  His  wide  experience, 
personality  and  industry  qualifies  him  to 
give  to  his  fraternal  brothers  an  out- 
standinc  administration  as  grand  ex- 
alted ruler. 

Tne  following  Is  an  editorial  by  H.  B. 
Snyder  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Kyle: 

CCNGK.*mJkT:ONS.    GlUND    EXAITEB    RCLIS    JOl 

Kt:b 

Community  congratulations  go  to  Joseph 
B.  Kyle,  who  has  been  elected  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  the  national  Elks  lodge. 

The  election  Is  a  climaxing  honor  to  a  man 
who  has  given  signal  service  to  the  fraternal 
organization  all  the  wa;  from  the  local  lodge 
up  to  the  national  board.  It  came  at  the 
completion  of  a  3-year  term  as  national 
treasurer,  probably  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant post  In  the  fraternal  group. 

As  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  for  the 
next  year.  Kyle  will  be  traveling  throughout 
the  Nation.  He'll  be  working  for  the 
brotherhood  of  Bills,  but  he  also  will  be 
doing  a  national  public  relations  Job  for  the 
Steel  City. 

The  formal  reception  for  Kyle  on  his  re- 
turn to  Gary  should  and  probably  will  be  a 
civic  event.  V  e  know  his  fellow  members 
In  the  local  Elks  lodge  will  be  proud  to  have 
other  groups  In  the  city  join  In  honoring 
their  moet  Ulustrous  associate. 


A  Fraad  and  a  Hoax 


It  Is  a  misfortune  that  Senator  Lodcx  did 
not  see  fit  to  Join  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee In  a  condemnation  of  methods 
which  he  gave  every  Indication  of  having 
deplored.  His  Individual  report  Is  Incon- 
clusive In  the  extreme.  It  presents  no  Jus- 
tification of  Senator  McCarthy.  Indeed,  It 
concludes  that  the  McCarthy  allegations 
were  wholly  unproved  In  respect  of  Owen 
Lattlmore  and  John  S.  Service  specifically 
and  that  the  evidence  was  Inconclusive  In  the 
81  State  Department  cases  generally.  It 
finds  fault  with  the  1943  handling  of  the 
Amerasla  case;  but  this  was  only  tangential 
to  the  field  of  the  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion. Senator  McCarthy  must  look  for  com- 
fort to  Senator  Hickinloopeis  silence;  he 
can  find  little  of  it  In  Senator  Lodge  a  random 
observations. 

On  one  important  point  the  subcommittee 
majority  and  Senator  Lodge  were  In  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Both  reports  recom- 
mend appointment  of  an  Independent  com- 
mission of  distinguished  citizens  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  Internal  secu- 
rity problem.  The  idea  Is  one  which  this 
newspaper  has  earnestly  championed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  commission  Is  now  an  Indispensable  means 
of  restoring  public  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  Federal  employees  so  dangerously  shaken 
by  the  recklessness  of  Senator  McCarthys 
attack.  The  counsel  of  a  commission  com- 
posed, as  the  subcommittee  report  put  It, 
of  "high-minded  and  public-spirited  Individ- 
uals'  would  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  public. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  POLX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
this  morriing's  Washington  Post  entitled 
•*A  Fiaud  and  a  Hoax": 

A    FRAfD    AND    A    HOAX 

The  long-awaited  report  of  the  Tydlnga 
•ubcommltiee  says  of  Senator  McCarthys 
charges  concerning  the  State  Department 
that  they  are  "a  fraud  and  a  hoax  perpe- 
trated on  the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States 
and  the  American  people.  They  represent 
perhaps  the  most  ne.'arloiu  campaign  of 
half-truths  and  untruth  In  the  history  of 
this  Republic."  The  report  Is  an  angry  and 
Indignant  one.  It  seems  to  us,  nevertheless, 
to  be  essentially  Judicious  and  Just;  lu  con- 
demnation of  Senator  McCarthy  Is  supported 
by  a  thorou'^h  analysis  of  his  charges  and  is 
warranted  by  the  gravity  of  the  Injuries 
those  charges  Inflicted  on  Innocent  Individ- 
uals and  on  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Par  from  being  a  whitewash  as  some  critics 
have  charged,  the  report  Is  admirably  com- 
plete and  fair. 

The  subcommitee  came  to  the  conclusion 
not  only  that  Senator  McCarthy's  charges 
of  last  February  that  there  were  205  or  57 
or  81  card-carrying  Communists  in  the  State 
Department  were  false  but  also  that  the 
charges  were  made  *ith  no  facts  otArtth  dis- 
credited allegations  of  fact  to  suj^pcrt  them. 
Neither  the  information  furnished  by  Sena- 
tor McCa«tht.  nor  the  FBI  files  on  which  be 
placed  reliance  to  pro\e  his  accusations,  nor 
the  witnesses  called  by  the  subcommittee  at 
bis  behest  revealed  the  presence  In  the  Stat« 
Department  of  a  single  employee  who  could 
reasonably  be  called  a  Communist  or  an 
agent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  even  a  security 
ctek. 


Let  Ui  Be  Thankful 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TE.XA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
Indeed  days  when  important  decisions 
have  to  be  made  and  many  times  they 
are  not  easy  decisions  to  arrive  at  nor 
do  vhey  call  for  actions  that  we  find 
easy  to  take. 

The  fighting  in  Korea  Is  being  watched  ■ 
by  the  entire  world  and  the  freedom- 
lo  ing  natIon.s  of  the  world  are  attempt- 
ing to  halt  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
forces  wherever  they  might  move. 

Even  though  the  news  at  first  Is  dis- 
couraging, we  have  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for  and  this  fact  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  editor  of  Vet  Times 
whose  editorial  appears  in  the  July  15, 
1950,  i.ssue  of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wLsh  to  include 
the  editorial  by  Mr.  Harold  G.  Stagg  en- 
titled "Let  Us  Be  Thankful": 
Ltt  Us  Be  THANxrcn, 

These  are  trn8;lc  and  trying  days  and  the 
tendency  everywhere  Is  to  be  both  critical 
and  fearful.  Let  us.  Instead— for  a  few 
brief  moments — be   thankful. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  first  post- 
World  War  II  test  of  strength  occurred  In 
a  remote  area  of  the  Far  East  rather  than 
In  a  populous  center  of  civilization  such  as 
western  Europe. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  this  opportunity  to 
detect  early,  and  without  too  great  disaster, 
the  weaknesses  in  our  military  planning  and 
preparations:  and  for  precious  time  to  re- 
marshal  otir  forces  and  oui  senses  to  meet 


the  great   threat   with  which  the  world  U 

faced.  ,     ,^ 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  United  Nations  stands  ready  to  sus- 
tain us  In  our  courge— morally,  at  least — 
and  by  so  doing  give  Russia  pause  as  she 
contemplates  the  evidence  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  after  3  weeks  of 
fighting— with  our  weaknesses  so  appar- 
ent—the conflict  in  Korea  remains  localized 
with  no  outward  Indications  that  it  sym- 
bolizes the  outbreak  of  world  war  III. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that,  as  a  people,  we 
are  strong  of  heart  and  strong  of  muscle; 
that  our  great  productive  capacity  Is  geared 
by  peacetime  prosperity  to  roar  quickly  Into 
wartive  activity;  and  that,  as  a  Nation,  we 
stand  united  in  our  determination  to  fight 
for  peace. 

Let  us  be  both  thankful  and  grateful  for 
the  courage  of  our  Armed  Forces;  and  for 
the  courage  of  those  of  us  at  home — the 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
wives — whose  hearts  once  again  must  bleed 
in  silence  and  In  sorrow. 

But  even  as  we  are  thankful  for  today's 
apparent  blessings,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
contemplate  in  full  reality  tomorrow's 
dangers. 

Let  us  be  stern  In  our  Insistence  that  the 
Congress  desist  from  playing  politics  with 
our  defenses;  let  us  be  determined  to  hold 
accountable  those  persons — whoever  they 
may  be;  whatever  high  office  they  may  hold — 
who  appear  to  have  deluded  themselves  and 
thereby  have  misled  the  country  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  against  any  aggressor. 

Above  all  else,  let  us  be  unselfish  In  our 
own  wUlingness  to  pitch  in  wherever  we  are 
needed;  to  sacrifice  whatever  becomes  neces- 
sary of  the  creature  comforts;  to  resist  any 
and  every  temptation  to  hoard  or  to  jwoflt 
by  shortage  or  threatened  shortages. 

Let  us  be  good  Americans,  so  that  our 
men  may  be  good  soldiers. 


Cat  in  Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEBRA.SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  July  18  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons^^nt  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Why  a  $600,000,000  Sla.sh  in  Non- 
war  Spending  Would  Be  Good."  which 
was  publi-shed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
July  16.  It  i.s  an  explanatory  editorial, 
and  I  am  In  total  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  it.  As  we  consider 
appropriations  for  none.ssentiai  .spending 
Involving  materials  which  will  greatly 
affect  the  military.  I  think  we  should 
view  such  appropriations  in  the  light  of 
this  editorial. 

There  bein,?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Why   a   $600,000,000    Slash   in   Nonwab 
Spending  WotJi.D  Be  Good 

The  proposal  of  an  economy  bloc  In  the 
Senate  for  a  »600.000.000  cut  in  the  pending 
over-all  budget  bill  has  widely  ramifying 
Implications.  Like  the  stone  In  the  mlllpond. 
such  a  cut  would  make  a  big  splash  where 
It  hit  the  economy,  and  It  would  also  send 
circling  waves  away  from  the  point  of  the 
splash  and  very  widely  beyond. 
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Immediately,  of  course,  there  Is  all  kinds 
of  sense  In  a  move  to  cut  back  nonwar  ex- 
penditures where  war  exepndltures  are  about 
to  be  expanded  by  margins  no  man  can  now 
foresee.  Slnce^  there  Is  increasing  evidence 
that  the  American  production  system — yes, 
even  the  American  production  system — Is 
not  totally  without  limits,  sober  people  will 
welcome  the  economy  move  as  a  simple  recog- 
nition of  this  fact. 

After  all,  at  a  time  when  both  plant  and 
manpower  are  employed, practically  to  the 
100-percent  level,  there  la  not  much  leeway 
out  of  which  to  squeeze  further  production. 
And  plant  and  manpower  are  now  employed 
at  practically  captaclty  level. 

Unemployment  U  down  to  3.000,000  which 
la  a  minimum  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
healthy  mobUlty  of  people  moving  from 
one  Job  to  another  and  by  merely  casual 
and  temporary  Joblessness.  And  even  from 
the  tight  total  of  employed  men  the  armed 
services  are  about  to  make  deductions  which 
are  bound  further  to  tighten  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

As  for  Industry,  the  state  of  the  whole  may 
be  suggested  by  the  state  of  the  basic  line, 
namely  steel.  For  some  weeks  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  at  a  rate  which, 
for  statutlcal  reasons  too  abstruse  to  go  into 
here.  Is  stated  as  more  than  100  percent  of 
capacity. 

But  aside  from  the  simple  physical  fact 
that  you  can't  ?et  many  more  goods  out  of 
a  machine  already  operating  at  practically 
peak  capacity,  there  Is  the  subtler  matter 
of  the  price  dislocations  to  be  expected  if 
you  try.  Far  the  Government  to  pile  new 
military  expenditures  on  top  of  present  ex- 
penditures wiU  simply  work  to  blow  up 
prices. 

The  reason  is  clear  enough.  When  deniand 
Is  Increased  more  rapidly  than  supply,  prices 
rise  as  one  set  of  purchasers  bids  goods  away 
from  another.  When  one  purchaser  Is  the 
Government,  with  iU  overwhelming  power  to 
buy,  the  Inflationary  effect  on  prices  Is  even 
more  manifest. 

But  Government  pressure  buying  at  this 
time  would  pu3  up  Inflation  In  still  another 
way.  Since  the  Government  is  and  has  been 
spendmg  more  tiian  it  takes  in.  It  Is  paying 
for  substantial  parts  of  its  purchases  with 
I  O  Us — various  acknowledgments  of  Gov- 
ernment indebtedness.  These  statements  of 
Indebtedness  fUter  into  the  banking  and 
market  system  and  by  expanding  the  volume 
of  currency  stUl  further  dilute  money  values 
stUl  more  and  enhance  prices  in  still  another 
wav. 

Inflation  Is  always  and  everywhere  the 
enemy  of  economic  order.  The  last  resort 
against  InfUtlon  In  a  war  or  edge-of-war 
economy  is  price  controls.  The  effect  of  price 
controls  Is  to  hold  prices  to  wluit  they  would 
be  were  no  artificial  forces  set  loose  in  the 
market — like  Government  demand  greater 
than  possible  supply  and  Government  spend- 
ing greater  than  Government  income. 

Price  controls  are.  however,  as  even  Gov- 
ernment planners  will  agree  (IX  pressed), 
hard  things  to  manage.  The  instinct  of 
everyone  is  to  fend  them  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— whUe  realizing  also  that  the  economy 
best  prepared  for  their  ultimate  application. 
If  It  must  come.  Is  one  in  which  price  dislo- 
cations have  already  tjeen  minimised  by  wise 
market  policy. 

Well,  then,  an  obvious  way  to  fend  controls 
off  for  the  present  while  preparing  for  their 
most  effective  tiltlmate  application.  If  neces- 
sary. Is  (a)  to  maintain  Government  pur- 
chases at  no  greater  than  pjresent  levels  by 
cutting  back  nonwar  buying  as  war  buying 
expands,  and  (b)  to  jarevent  ftirther  dilutions 
of  the  currency  by  new  Government  expendi- 
ture not  balanced  by  Government  Income. 

Both  of  these  primary  moves  against  Infla- 
tion now  and  later  would  be  aided  by  the 
•600. COO .000  cut  proposed  by  the  economy  bloc 
in  the  Senate.  The  bloc  by  all  means  and 
most  emphatically  should  prevail. 


JohnsoK  Bluden :  Shall  We  Impcacli 
Him? 


Hrrs  niTMAN  rmooLAU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VTRMONT 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNT  ATI  V  BS 

Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sume under  consent  heretofore  granted 
to  say  that  while  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  affable,  that  is  all  one  can  safely 
or  wisely  say  about  him,  He  has  demon- 
strated his  complete  incapacity  for  the 
office  he  holds.  He  either  knew  or  should 
have  known  what  confronted  us  in  Korea. 
His  alibis  and  his  attempts  to  avoid  and 
to  evade  responsibility  are  childish.  He 
is  not  between,  but  on  both  horns,  of  a 
dilemma.  He  should  admit  his  in- 
competence and  relieve  the  President  of 
the  embarra-ssment  he  causes  by  con- 
tinuing in  office. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  Is  the  great 
obstacle  against  which  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  Congress  bumps.  He  ignored,  he 
defied,  he  contemptuously  told  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  he  was  Ixjss  and 
to  hell  with  Congress,  as  he  und':rtook 
arbitrarily  to  stop  work  on  the  big  car- 
rier; as  he  did  not  Initiate  work  on  the 
airplanes  for  which  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money;  as  he  came  back  from 
Asia  to  tell  us  about  our  security — of 
which  we  had  none — concerning  which  I 
said,  as  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  on  July  3.  the  following: 

PLrMLZT  Sats  Johnson  Sleiping  at  SwrrcH 
ON   KoKSAN   SrrrATiCN — Wa»  Has  C.m:ght 
Untted  States  UNPaEFAKED  Again,  DECi.Aa£s 
Vhjlmont  s  Congressman 
NoRTHFixu).  July  2. — "In  my  opinion  we 
were  never  so  Inadequately  prepared  for  de- 
fense, for  aggression,  or  to  enforce  a  peace, 
as  now!"  today  declared  Vermont  Representa- 
tive Craalxs  a.  Plitmlet,  as  he  revealed  that 
he  enthiisiastically  approved  President  Tru- 
man's action  relative  to  the  Korean  situation. 
'Defense   Secretary    Johnson    came    back 
from  Japan  as  ■cocky'  as  ever,  with  assur- 
ances  he   had   all   the   facts   affecting   our 
security  In  the  Par  East.    Obvloiisly  he  was 
asleep  at  the  switch,  for  the  United  States 
has  been  caiight  flatfooted,  completely  sur- 
prised and  unprepared.    Our  fleet  Is  In  moth- 
balls. Its  manpower  dlsslp&ted  and  numeri- 
cally weak.       Our  fighting  forces  are  un- 
equippeo. 

TO  SXJirCUTEK  ACAIJf 

"The  airplane*  for  which  Congress  appro- 
priated money  were  not  evea  in  the  process 
of  manufacture..  The  constructior  of  the  big 
carrier  was  canceled,  and  about  everything 
done  that  Isolationists  and  paelflcisu  could 
do  to  lead  us  to  slaughter  again. " 

Plumley's  statement  continues: 

"I  challenge  the  statemenu  that  we  are 
prepared,  made  by  Secretary  Johnson,  who 
feels  secure  in  the  'fools  paradise'  out  of 
which  he  speaks.  I  assume  to  speak  as  one, 
who  has  for  over  15  years  been  llstei^lng  to 
evidence  from  all  the  services  and  appropria- 
ting money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  We  are  vmprepared  to  meet  the 
present  crisis! 

"Had  the  expressed  wUl  of  Congreas  been 
carried  out.  the  Cosnmunists  in  NcM-th  Korea, 
backed  by  Stalin,  would  not  have  dared  to  do 
what  they  have  done.  Stalin  knows  what  he 
Is  doing  and  why.  We  have  no  policy,  or 
had  none  untU  the  President  so  courageously 
announced  it. 


"Assurances  made  by  President  Trumaa 
within  even  the  last  month  to  the  effect  that 
chances  for  peace  were  Improved,  remind  m* 
of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days  and  of  those  state- 
ments *no  American  boy  will  fight  on  foreign 
soil.'  We  have  been  fed  the  same  "baloney 
too  long. 

-It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  program  of  {daylng  dollars 
against  their  lives  and  liberty,  before  they 
loet  both,  and  It  Is  later  than  you  think 
already." 

And  again  on  July  6 — 
Johnson  Ignoud  Wnx  or  People,  Dzclaub 
Pl-tlMlXT— VEaHOHT       CONCBiasafAK       An- 

Ewns  Came 

NoKTHraELO.  July  5.— "If  believing  in  ade- 
quate preparedness  makes  me  militaristic, 
so  be  It,"  Represenuave  Cbaius  A.  Plom- 
LST  declared  today. 

Plumlkt  made  his  statement  in  replying 
to  an  anonymous  letter,  "obviously  from  a 
fellow  traveler  and  a  coward,"  which  cxitt- 
cizci  him  for  his  alleged  militaristic  atti- 
tude. 

"The  farts."  he  said,  "are  these:  The 
United  States  Navy  has  been  relegated  to  a 
subordinate  position,  its  aircraft  carrlcsa 
and  the  marines  kept  8.000  miles  away  from 
an  area  bubbling  with  tfouble  for  many 
months.  If  the  United  States  task  force 
had  been  in  Korean  waters  the  Korean  ag- 
gression would  never  have  occurred. 

"The  will  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  was  wiUfuUy  and  de- 
liberately disregarded  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Johnson." 

Stating  that  the  United  States  had  only 
one  atr^a'aft  carrier  In  the  Far  East,  and 
no  Marine  Corps  regiment,  the  Representa- 
tive asked,  "Why  have  nearly  all  the  car- 
riers been  put  In  moth  balls?  Where  is  the 
personnel  to  man  more  carriers  If  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  moth  balls?" 

"Think  that  over.  I  believe  in  adequate 
preparedness.    Do  you?" 

That  I  am  not  alone  In  my  thinking 
is  evidenced  by  the  editorial  from  the 
Lowell  Sun.  Lowell.  Mass.,  of  July  15, 
1950.  which  reads,  as  follows : 
Johnson's  Blunders 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  present  des- 
perate plight  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
Korea  can  be  laid  squarely  at  the  feet  of  the 
men  responsible  for  the  decimation  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  ring- 
leader of  these  men  is  Secretary  at  Defense 
Louis  Johnson. 

It  was  he  who  canceled  out  the  Navy's 
experimental  supercarrler,  the  United  States, 
that  died  aborning  in  the  KorfoUt.  Va.,  ship- 
yards, and  It  was  be  who  backed  up  the 
claims  of  the  Air  Foroe  that  tt,  and  It  alone, 
should,  of  the  four  branclMs  of  the  service, 
be  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  air- 
craXt— a  folly  that  U  only  too  tragically  cle^r 
now. 

Johnson  ma  a  leader  of  the  school  of 
thought  that  the  Air  Force  could  Just  about 
win  the  next  war,  when.  as.  and  tf  It  came, 
single-handedly.  It  was  be  who  bragged 
some  months  ago  that  If  Russia  attacked  the 
United  States,  we  would  be  striking  back  at 
her  in  a  matter  of  minutes  via  the  Air  Force. 

And  it  was  Johnson  who  failed  to  rapport 
the  plea  of  the  Army  for  more  planes  de- 
signed for  close  support  of  ground  troops, 
the  cansequen«t  of  this  being  that  w«  now 
■e«  B-Vs  trying  to  knock  out  tanks. 

He  cut  the  Marina  Corps  to  riMxma  and 
forced  the  Navy  to  reduce  its  strength  to  a 
point  far  below  a  safe  minimtim  In  view  of 
a  tense  situation  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  a  situation  that  threatenod  to 
flare  up  at  any  one  of  many  points  through- 
out the  world,  Korea  among  them. 

Result:  One  carrier  off  Korea,  no  marinac, 
a  handftil   of   Jets   designed   for   high-lev* 
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tnemy    Interception,   no  planes   for   ground 
support  and  a  lot  of  B-ISJ  s 

Wbat  the  emtjattied  OIs  in  Korea  wouldn't 
flTe  lor  a  fleet  of  carriers  standing  offshore 
•ending  in  strike  alter  strike.  It  Is  quite 
probable  that  hM  there  been  such  naval 
air  strength  available,  the  situation  wouldn't 
be  a»  bad  as  it  Is  now.  Where  are  the  car- 
riers?    In  moth  balls,  per  order  ol  Johnson. 

And  had  the  Marine  Corps  been  able  to 
move  in  fast  with  Its  efficiently  organized 
combat  tean?-s  especially  designed  for  Just 
this  type  of  action,  the  United  States  nag 
probably  wouldn't  now  be  resting  on  the 
•outh  bank  of  the  Kum  River.  'Where  is 
the  Marine  Corps''  Well,  what's  left  of  it. 
aft«r  Johnson  got  through  with  it.  is  sitting 
In  CalifomU  awaiting  transportation  by  a 
Kavy  Ill-prepared  to  transport  it. 

If  the  Korean  war  does  nothing  else.  It  may 
teach  the  Pentagon  boys  and  their  bull-in-a- 
chlna-shop  leader  Johnson  that  a  Navy  fully 
prepared  with  its  many  mobile  landing  flclda. 
the  carrlirs.  and  a  Marine  Corps  that  can 
get  there  fast  and  hold  on  until  the  more 
elowly  moving  Army  can  reach  the  scene,  are 
Indispensable  to  our  national  safety,  regard- 
less of  what  the  glamour  boys  of  the  Air  Force 
say. 

And  speaking  of  lack  of  appropriate 
weapons,  how  come  no  bazookas  capable  cf 
stepping  a  eO-ton  Red  tank  at  a  greater 
range  than  20  feet?  Maybe  the  Pentagon 
didn't  know  that  Russia  had  such  tough 
armor.  The  Reds  used  this  tank  in  World 
War  n  with  great  success.  Maybe  the  boys 
In  charge  of  weapons  research  Just  forgot. 
Maybe  one  of  these  days  they  11  even  get 
around  to  prodtjcing  an  American  tank  that's 
worth  more  than  a  dam.  one  that  can  slug 
It  cut  with  the  Red  monsters 

But  If  they  do.  It'll  probably  ly  despite 
the  incompetent  Johnson,  not  because  of  him. 

It  resolves  itself  into  the  proposition 
will  the  President  save  himself  by  get- 
ting r.d  of  Johnson— will  Johnson  re- 
sigTi — or  shall  the  people  impeach  him? 
I  speak  concerning  that  which  I  know, 
when  I  say  the  existing  situation  will  not 
be  long  tolerated  by  Congress. 


Coatrol  Yourself  or  Yonr  GoTcniinent  Will 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  two  brief 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
buie  of  July  18  indicates  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  thinking  concerning  the 
problems  of  rising  prices  and  price 
control  In  one.  a  noted  economist 
and  former  OPA  counsel  outlines  a 
program  of  action  to  control  run-away 
prices:  in  the  other,  a  prominent  New 
York  labor  leader  seeks  to  determine  the 
cause  for  rising  pnces  and  urges  the 
Oovemmeni  to  take  immediate  action  to 
check  price  Increases. 

It  seems  that  we  have  hardly  gotten 
over  the  rigors  of  controls  and  now  must 
get  ready  to  reimpose  them. 

Most  products  and  raw  materials,  too. 
are  In  ample  .supply.  Mass  hysteria,  sel- 
fish buying  and  hoarding  and  uncon- 


scionable profiteering  flone  will  force 
Nation-wide  controls  on  all  things.  Only 
self-discipline  of  our  people  can  prevent 

.it. 

^  If  all  of  our  people,  buyers  and  sellers 
alike,  do  not  cooperate  the  Government 
will  step  in  and  compel  them  to  do  so. 

Hoarding  must  stop.  Profiteering 
must  stop. 

I  commend  these  two  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Price-Control  Pi^nntno 
(By  Dorothy  Brandon) 

W.\sHiNCTON  — Many  businessmen  and 
householders  are  wondering  if  the  Korean 
crisis  will  bring  a  return  to  price  controls 
and  rationing.  Scare  buying  and  hoarding, 
though  reported  as  being  spotty  at  this 
point,  could  easily  reach  stampede  propor- 
tions, some  officials  fear,  and  then  require 
Government  action  to  avert  serious  conse- 
quences. 

So  far  there  has  been  avoidance  in  official 
circles  of  any  predictions  concerning  ad- 
ministration policy  In  this  connection. 
However.  President  Truman  has  denied  that 
it,  would  be  necessary  to  ration  food.  He 
gave  no  hint  o^^  how  he  intends  to  curb 
the  Inflationary  ^cle — already  reflected  in 
mounting  commcxftjy  prices — and  not  resort 
to  drastic  control  of  production,  prices,  and 
distribution. 

What  the  administration  may  be  planning 
was  revealed  during  an  interview  he  had 
with  David  Ginsberg,  former  Office  of  Price 
Administration  attorney  who  was  called  In 
to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  the  National  Re- 
sources and  Development  Board  in  the  draft- 
ing of  price-control  planning. 

Here  are  steps  Mr.  Ginsberg  outlined  that 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  price  supervisory 
commission,  op)€ratlng  directly  under  W. 
Stuart  Symington,  head  of  the  NSRDB: 

I  Reduce  purchasing  power  through  In- 
creased taxation  and  rigid  credit  controls. 

2.  Increase  Industrial  capacity. 

3.  More  effective  use  of  the  Nation's  labor 
resources. 

Elaborating  on  these  key  activities,  he  said, 
"higher  taxes  would  be  an  economic  insur- 
ance policy  taken  out  for  future  protection 
against  Inflationary  pressure.  On  the  indus- 
trial -Side,  a  few  men.  possibly  three  skilled 
persons,  members  of  the  price  commission, 
could  consult  w.th  and  advise  producers  of 
such  basic  commodities  as  steel,  aluminum, 
copper,  and  electric  power  so  that  voluntary 
contiX)ls  could  be  Imposed." 

On  an  optimistic  note,  he  added.  "Thpre 
Is  more  than  enough  of  basic  products  to 
produce  for  the  indeflnite  future  while  sup- 
plying war  production  needs,  but  a  limited 
amount  of  luxuries  will  have  to  be  curtailed." 

Asked  If  a  widening  of  the  war  area  might 
not  preclude  voluntary  controls,  he  said: 
"Yes.  it  would  be  a  much  tougher  and  tighter 
spot  than  before  It  would  be  all  out,  but 
we  are  not  counting  on  that  at  this  point. 
We  feel  that  price  stabilization  and  a  full 
flow  of  production  and  manpower  can  be 
sustained  if  we  take  free  spending  away  from 
the  people." 

Contrasting  the  lab^^r  market  in  1940  with 
the  present  situation,  he  said:  "We  had  2 
years  in  which  to  rearm  the  Nation — and  a 
labor  slack  of  approxamtely  10.000.000  people 
with  which  to  do  It.  Now  there  Is  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  that  number  unemployed,  at  the 
mo6t.  Women  will  have  to  come  In — and 
they  will — because  we  have  neither  human 
nor  Industrial  resources  outside  the  women 
upon  which  to  draw  or  operate." 

Aside  from  diversion  of  male  workers  from 
nonessential  Industries  and  employment  of 
wcmen  from  civilian  life,  the  Nation  has  no 


pool  except  those  of  school  age  on  which  to 
draw  for  the  war  emergency,  according  to  Mr. 
Ginsberg. 

Fixing  the  Blame  for  Rising  Pricis 
(By  Robert  A.  Bedolls) 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  alert  labor-union  lead- 
ers are  as  sensitive  to  factors  which  red\ice 
their  members'  standard  of  living  as  they 
are  to  wage  Increases  and  other  gains  which 
Increase  it.  The  frustration  of  negotiating 
or  striking  for  such  gains,  only  to  have  them 
watered  down  by  rising  prices,  can — and 
often  does — make  them  bitter  men  (Just  as 
striving  for  greater  profits  only  to  have  them 
reduced  by  labor  demands  often  Instills  bit- 
terness In  industrialists* .  The  current  flurry 
of  price  Increases  was  bound  to  concern  the 
labor  men.  and  it  has. 

A  forceful  labor  request  that  the  admln- 
lotration  act  Immediately  to  Insure  agaln.^t 
price  rises  getting  out  of  hand  was  first  made 
late  this  week  by  Louis  Hollander,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  CIO  and  a  vice  pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Worker* 
of  America. 

Mr.  Hollander  acknowledged  that  the  up- 
ward trend  in  many  prices  has  been  attended 
by  confusion,  and  he  expressed  conviction 
that  these  rises  are  "danger  signs  "  of  prime 
importance. 

The  union  leader  would  not  offer  an  Im- 
mediate suggestion  on  how  the  Government 
might  act  specifically  at  this  time  to  avert 
an  Injurious  price  threat.  He  urged,  how- 
ever, that  some  Federal  plan  be  put  Into 
effect  "right  away,  before  it  Is  too  late — be- 
fore prices  get  a  chance  to  Increase  to  the 
point  where  controls  will  not  bring  solace 
to  hardship  cases  which  arise  because  of  a 
delay." 

Mr.  Hollander,  noting  that  ctirrent  sup- 
plies and  estimates  make  clear  that  food  Is 
abundant — which  is  also  the  appraisal  of 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  A-^ricul- 
ture  Charles  F.  Brannan — blamed  high  cur- 
rent food  price  rises  on  profiteers,  specula- 
tors, and  big  b\i8iness.  He  Insisted  there  Is 
no  need  for  price  increases.  President  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Brannan  also  attributed  the 
price  Increases  to  profiteering. 

The  confusion  over  price  rises  noted  by 
Mr.  Hollander  was  due  in  part  to  the  spotti- 
ness of  many  of  them,  and  to  the  absence 
of  information  which  will  only  become  avail- 
able at  a  later  date.  If  at  all. 

Secretary  Brannan.  speaking  on  food.  Is 
among  the  authorities  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Korean  fighting  and  its  Impli- 
cations comprise  an  Important  factor  under- 
lying many  of  the  current  price  rises. 

On  the  other  hand,  food  prices,  especially 
for  meat,  have  exhibited  a  noticeably  up- 
w^ard  trend  in  recent  months.  The  trend 
was  still  upward  when  the  Korean  fighting 
began.  One  problem  In  seeking  a  detailed 
explanation  for  the  current  fix>d  price  in- 
creases, then,  lies  In  trying  to  determine  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Korean  crisis  while  faced  with  the  fact  that 
prices  for  many  food  and  other  Items  has 
been  tending  upward. 

Mr.  Brannan.  for  Instance,  said  he  could 
see  nothing  outside  the  war  situation  to  ac- 
count for  price  increases  of  meat  and  bread, 
and  acknowledged  that  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion was  that  war  profiteering  was  involved. 
But  In  the  case  of  meat  he  conceded  that 
strong  consumer  purchasing  power,  which 
was  also  a  factor  before  the  Korean  crisis,  was 
BtUl  involved.  Seasonal  supply  and  other 
factors  also  enter  Into  the  picture. 

In  instances  of  price  rises  In  tire?,  gaso- 
line, and  bread,  manufacturers  offered  rea- 
sons which  Included  Increased  labor  costs, 
making  a  better-quality  product,  and  higher 
raw  material  costs.  The  Korean  crials  was 
not  cited  by  them  as  a  factor. 


«v.- 
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EXTENSION  OP  IlEMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VZ&MONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extra  mate- 
rial, may  I  say  I  subscribe  wholeheart- 
edly to  what  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
say.  viz: 

Had  those  plans  of  Porrestal's  been  carried 
out.  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Kremlin  would  never  have  dared  to  launcli 
the  attack  upon  Korea.  Had  those  plans 
been  carried  out  we  shotild  by  now  possess 
a  powerful  armament,  Instead  of  being  ter- 
rifying weak  and  appallingly  deficient  in 
many  of  the  most  critical  weapons.  Had 
thoee  plana  been  carried  out,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  worry  today  about  how  to 
deter  s  repetition  of  the  Korean  attack  some- 
where else,  when  all  the  poor  power  of  this 
country  has  been  committed  In  the  Korean 
hills. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always 
resented  the  attempt  of  one  Louis  John- 
son, inefficient,  incompetent,  alleged 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  whose 
record  is  that  of  complete  failure  as  he 
by  his  policies,  ill  Informed,  but  con- 
ceited as  he  is  and  always  has  been,  has 
brought  us  into  this  crisis. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Forrestal, 
God  rest  his  soul  in  peace,  the  patriot  he 
was,  the  non-self-seeker,  the  lover  of 
liberty  per  se — well  informed,  overcome 
by  the  gravity  of  the  situation  as  he  saw 
it — and  he  saw  it  right — forgot  more 
every  day  than  this  man  Johnson  could 
ever  know.  I  say  I  resent,  and  always 
have  resented  his  attempts  to  glorify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  my  friend  For- 
restal; who  gave  his  life  in  frustration; 
driven  to  death — if  you  wish  to  know 
the  truth — by  his  inability  to  make  men 
see  what  he  saw — as  now  we  know  It. 
He  was  crucified. 

Johnson  Is  an  inflated,  self-serving, 
egocentric,  who  has  brought  upon  him- 
self by  reason  of  his  limitations  the  dis- 
grace so  honestly  his  due  and  well  de- 
served. The  American  people  demand 
that  he  resign;  that  the  President  re- 
move him;  or  that  Congress  impeach 
him — which  by  the  way  would  easily  be 
done  for  causes  so  numerous  as  to  re- 
quire no  enumeration. 

The  President  for  whom  I  have  great 
sympathy,  to  whom  I  will  offer  100  per- 
cent support — provided  he  deserves  it — 
should  get  rid  of  Johnson  at  once;  else 
he  will  lose  the  support  of  Congress  smd 
of  the  people.  I  say  this  advisedly.  That 
statement  bears  close  analysis  and  will 
be  supported  by  any  poll  the  President 
cares  to  take  as  to  public  opinion. 

As  evidence,  only  one  item  of  many  at 
my  disposal,  I  insert  the  following: 


TBX    FOUtZSTAi.    TiACKDT — TBI    ALSOPS    TSACS 

Was  en  Kobka  to  His  Failusx  To  Swat 

TSTTICAjr 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

WASHiMGTOJr. — It  Is  Instructive  to  look  back 
now,  from  the  grim  viewpoint  of  the  Korean 
war.  upon  the  moment  when  the  final  trag- 
edy of  James  V.  Forrestal  was  acted  out  upon 
the  sordid  Washington  stage.  Who  now  re- 
members how  Forrestal's  successor  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  used  to  explain  that  the  first 
sign  of  "poor  Jim's  breakdown"  was  For- 
restal's  desire  to  spend  so  much  upon  de- 
fense? Who  now  recalls  the  charming  hints 
thdt  Forrestal  was  Insanely  fearful  of  the 
Soviets? 

Yet  the  real  tragedy  of  James  Forrestal  was 
not  that  his  heart  and  strength  broke  at  last, 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  his  work  and  the 
strain  of  i>erpetual  calumny.  The  real  trag- 
edy of  Forrestal  was  that  he  faUed  In  his 
task  Itself,  when  he  failed.  In  November  1948. 
to  make  the  President  grasp  the  need  for  a 
serious  defense  effort.  This  was  the  turning 
point,  when  we  took  the  road  that  led  us. 
Inexorably  and  Inescapably,  to  Korea. 

In  any  Inquest  upon  this  great  error  of 
American  policy,  one  must  bear  In  mind  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  time,  which  is 
symbolized  by  conservative  Republicans  vot- 
ing the  straight  Communist  Party  line  on 
foreign  and  defense  measures.  But  in  any 
such  inquest,  the  primary  blame  must  be 
placed  upon  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
administration,  who  were  too  timid  or  too 
stupid  to  tell  the  country  the  truth,  and 
then  to  challenge  the  Republican  Party- 
liners  to  do  their  worst. 

The  moment  when  this  country  began  to 
be  deceived  can  be  rather  precisely  datecL 
As  early  as  1947.  Forrestal  and  Robert  A. 
Lovett  had  seen  the  urgent  need  to  back  up 
otir  policy  of  firmness  toward  Soviet  aggres- 
sion with  solid  military  strengtn.  After 
the  Czech  coup  d'etat,  an  emergency  build- 
up of  American  strength  was  initiated  by 
Forrestal,  with  the  President's  approval. 
By  the  summer  of  1948.  when  the  Atlantic 
Pact  was  bom  In  the  minds  of  Lovett,  For- 
restal and  Senator  AsTHtra  H.  VAND£NBEaa, 
plans  were  being  made  to  continue  this 
buildup  In  an  orderly  manner. 

Had  those  plans  of  Forrestal 's  been  car- 
ried out.  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Kremlin  would  never  have  dared 
to  launch  the  attack  upon  Korea.  Had 
those  plans  been  carried  out,  we  should  by 
now  possess  a  powerful  armament.  Instead 
of  being  terrlfylngly  weak  and  appallingly 
deficient  in  many  of  the  most  critical  weap- 
ons. Had  those  plans  been  carried  out, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  weary  today 
about  how  to  deter  a  repetition  of  the  Ko- 
rean attack  somewhere  else,  when  all  the 
p)oor  power  of  this  country  has  been  com- 
mitted In  the  Korean  hills. 

There  was  nothing  unbearable,  moreover. 
In  the  national  effort  that  Forrestal  pro- 
posed. For  the  1949-50  budget,  he  lurged 
expendltiires  of  $17,000,000,000.  with  rises 
thereafter  to  an  annual  level  of  aroimd 
tl9.000.000,000.  This  was  the  cost  of  real 
strength,  stifflcient  to  defend  the  Western 
World,  before  the  problem  got  out  of  hand. 
It  Is  nothing  to  what  we  shall  have  to  spend 
now. 

But  Louis  A.  Johnson  then  wanted  Por- 
restal's  Job.  The  great  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan 
hated  Porrestal's  guts.  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury  John  Snyder  wanted  no  Increase 
of  taxes.  And  President  Truman  was  stif- 
ferlng  from  the  cockiness  Induced  by  his 
victory  at  the  polls. 

By  a  combination  of  these  causes,  when 
the  next  year's  budget  was  formally  closed 
In  November  1948  Forrestal's  last  plea  for  a 
serious  defense  effort  was  rejected  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.    A  $14,000,000,000  budget  cell- 


ing was  enforced,  which  meant  that  w*  would 
buy  all  the  permanent  overhead  of  tha 
armed  services,  with  no  possibility  of  In- 
creased strength.  And  a  little  later  Secre- 
tary Johnson  moved  Into  Porrestal's  ofBca 
In  his  role  as  the  great  economlaer. 

What  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  do  In- 
creased tenfold  the  effects  of  the  President's 
refusal  to  listen  to  Forrestal.  In  the  nam* 
of  "economy."  a  still  lower  level  of  expendi- 
ture was  suddenly  commanded,  llarlne  bat- 
talions were  suppressed.  Aircraft  replace- 
ment rates  were  slashed  to  ribbons.  Re- 
search and  development  were  slowed  down. 
Great  gape  in  our  strength,  such  as  our 
weaknesses  in  tank  and  tactical  aircraft  for 
supporting  ground  forces,  were  blandly 
ignored.  And  the  leas  of  vital  strength  was 
veiled  In  untruth. 

The  Kremlin  saw  all  this;  saw  the  Idlotie 
administration  response  to  the  first  warn- 
ings, such  as  the  Soviet  atomic  bomb;  saw 
the  Atlantic  Pact  itself  being  transformed 
Into  a  mockery.  The  whole  process  of  weak- 
ening America,  of  refusing  to  build  up  th« 
strength  of  the  West,  of  trying  to  get  by 
with  transparent  fakery.  was  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  Soviet  aggression.  That  Invitation 
was  accepted  2  weeks  ago. 

There  was  no  alternative  to  doing  what 
President  TTuman  then  did,  to  answering 
force  with  force.  But  at  this  moment  it  ts 
well  to  remember  who  were  the  guilty  men, 
if  only  becatise  the  drama  of  November  1948 
Is  now  obviously  being  repeated  at  the  Whlta 
House.  But  the  issue  now  Is  whether  all 
this  Nation's  resotirces  are  to  be  mobilized 
at  once  to  repair  the  defenses  of  the  West 
In  the  time  that  is  left  to  us. 


^l 


Resolntion  Adopted  by  New  York  State  ^ 
LegisUtare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature : 

Senate  Resolution  149 

Conctirrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and  as- 
sembly urging  appropriate  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  certain  safety  equip- 
ment on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 

Whereas  a  disastrous  and  unnecessary  col- 
lision of  two  trains  occurred  on  the  line  >3t 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  a  point  in  the 
village  of  RockvUle  Centre  in  Nassau  County, 
on  the  17th  day  of  February  1950.  resulting  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  train  wrecks  In  the 
history  of  railroad  operation  in  this  State  and 
a  heavy  toll  of  killed  and  Injttred;  and 

Whereas  this  needless  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  and  maiming  of  innocent  victims 
has  shocked  the  people  of  this  State  with 
knowledge  of  the  deficiencies  which  bring 
about  or  contribute  to  the  happening  of  such 
tragedies;  and 

Whereas  the  immediate  cause  of  the  colli- 
sion of  said  trains  was  the  failure  of  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  to  obey  a  danger  signal,  azul 
such  railroad  was  not  equipped  with  any 
automatic  train  control  or  tripping  device 
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d«si?n«M  to  bring  the  tr»ins  ♦©  &  stop  on  fail- 
lag  to  oo*y  the  dar4ger  »l«n»i.  and  the  pres- 
ence of  such  equipment  on  such  railroad 
would  probably  have  aTerted  the  wreck,  and 
Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlsston  of  the  United  States  baa  bet-n  In- 
vested with  tu'  sole  and  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
Uon  to  order  and  enforce  the  InstAllation  of 
such  automatic  equipment  on  Intersta-.e  ear- 
ners, such  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad;  and 
Whereas  the.-e  is  good  cause  to  believe  that 
this  division  of  said  railroad  was  formerly  so 
equipped  and  the  equipment  removed  'jy  per- 
mission of  said  In:erstate  Commerce  Com- 
■■iMinn     New.  therefore,  be  U 

Btsolvid  \:f  thf  c%sfmbiy  concur).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  calls  the  attenUcn  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  C.imm.iasion  of  the  United  States 
to  the  lact  of  such  safety  equipment  an  said 
Long  Island  Railroad,  and  earnestly  urges  the 
Commission  with  all  convenient  spe^l  to  re- 
consider the  decision  permit  tine  removal  of 
such  equipment  and  to  Initiate  procjedinga 
to  compel  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  such  safety  equipment  on  such  railroad. 
and  to  Investigate  and  take  such  other  inci- 
dental action  In  the  premises  aa  It  may  find 
appropriate:  and  be  tt  further 

Reached  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resclutlon  be  transmitted  forth- 
with to  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Interstate  Ccm^rerce  Commission  and  to  the 
Bepre--entatives  In  Congresa  ol  the  Slate  of 
New  York. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

WuxiAM  S.  King. 

Secretary. 
In  assembly   March  22.  1930. 
Concurred  In  without  amendment. 
Bj  order  of  assembly. 

Anslit  B  BoaKowsKi, 

Clerk. 


miaois  Editorial  Comment  on  Hon.  Scott 
W.  Lacas,  of  Illiaois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18  <legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  2»,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials justly  praising  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  .Mr.  LccasI. 
The  first  editorial  is  entitled  'Republi- 
cans for  Lvc.KS."  published  in  the  Illinois 
State  Register  of  July  15.  1950.  and  the 
second  is  entitled  "Washington's  Tough- 
est Spot."  published  in  the  Qumcy  illl. » 
Herald  Whig  of  July  9.  1950 

TTiere  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Illinois  State  Register  of  July  15, 

19501 

Repvslicans  ro«  LrcAS 

It  U  no  surprise  that  many  prominent 
Republicans  who  are  near  neighbors  of  Scorr 
LtXAs  in  Ma8i>n  County  have  organized  to 
nupport  the  Senate  majority  leader  for  re- 
election nei.t  November. 

Anyone  fumlllar  with  popular  trends  in 
the  county  of  v.hlch  Havana  is  the  seat  of 
govemmeni  knows  that  the  admiration  for 
Senator  Lvc.vs  la  shared  by  great  numbers  of 
RepublicMia  »a  well  as  Democrats  beca\ise 
Heart  is  known  as  a  good  neighbor,  a  good 


citizen,  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  a  real 
fitatesmar.. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  Republicans  In 
many  other  counties  are  planning  to  affiliate 
with  the  Rspublicans-for-Lucaa  League 
formed  in  Mason  County.  There  Is  wide- 
spread Interparty  appreciation  of  S?nator 
Lrc.As'  tireless  efforts  to  promote  the  Interests 
cf  agriculture,  labor,  capital,  and  the  public 
welfare  generally. 

There  Is  sp)eclal  appreciation  of  the  fact 
among  Republicans  aa  well  as  I>emocrats  that 
Senator  Lcc.«  has  been  a  consistent  and  ag- 
gressive champion  of  an  international  policy 
of  uncompromising  opposition  to  commu- 
nism and  the  establishment  of  world  peace 
through  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan  iu 
Europe  and  the  MacAithur  plan  in  Japan. 
Korea,  and  the  Par  Eaat. 

Management  as  well  as  labor  and  agricul- 
ture In  Illinois  know  that  Senator  Lucas 
has  supported  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policies  which  have  brought  benefits  to  this 
State. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  know  that 
Sen.-\tor  Lrc.*s  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Re- 
publican Senator  Vandemberg.  of  Michigan, 
and  that  leader's  forward-looking  Republican 
associates  Ln  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

They  know  that  this  Is  no  time  to  yield 
to  the  superficial  blandishments  of  a  free- 
wheeling Republican  office  seeker,  like  for- 
mer Representative  Everett  Dirksen.  who  was 
a  champion  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  an 
advocate  cf  the  election  of  Governor  Dewey 
to  the  Presidency  until  he  thought  It  would 
be  profitable  jKilltically  for  him  to  about- 
face  and  become  an  Isolationist  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  isolationist  Robert  Mc- 
Cormick  and  the  Dewey-denouncing.  Van- 
iKNBHiiG-scourging  Chicago  Tribune. 

Of  course,  the  Illinois  Isolationist  Repub- 
lican organization  and  the  vote  which  It 
controls  are  committed  to  the  candidacy  of 
Everett  Dirksen  against  Senator  Lccas. 
Thev  will  make  a  bitter,  heavily  financed 
campaign  to  win. 

But  the  elements  of  popular  strength 
which  organized  so  many  representative  Re- 
publican for  Scott  Lccas  In  hla  own  county 
will  be  reflected  Into  every  county  in  Illinois. 
This  Is  a  widespread  victory  movement, 
not  so  much  for  an  individual  as  for  the 
collective  good  and  for  the  substantial  fun- 
damentals of  which  the  name  Scott  Lucas 
Is  the  symbol. 

[From    the    Qulncy    (HI.)    Herald    Whig,    of 

July  9.  19501 

Washington's  Toughest  Spot 

Senator  Scott  W  Lucas,  who  visited  Qulncy 
last  Thursday  on  a  flying  trip  from  the  Cap- 
Kal.  has  lost  none  of  his  poise  and  earnest 
good  humor  despite  the  fact  that  for  2  years 
he  h.-"s  he!d  the  to".ghest  Job  in  Washington. 
It  is  the  toughest  because  as  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  Luc.\3  must  deal  will  all  prob- 
lems of  domestic  and  world  import  and 
purely  sectional  Issues  while  at  the  same  time 
representing  his  more  than  J.OOO.COO  con- 
stituents in  Illinois. 

Each  Senator  usually  finds  It  necessary  to 
Inform  himself  on  bills  that  come  before 
his  committee,  but  the  majority  leader  must 
get  tlM  facts  on  all  major  proposals,  an  al- 
most Imixwsible  job  considering  the  number 
«nd  scopj  oX  bills  offered. 

But  these  are  not  the  most  difficult  of  Sen- 
ator LfCAS'  problems.  As  Democratic  chief 
in  the  Senate  he  m'.i3t  try  to  maintain  p^ity 
unity,  to  tmooth  ruffied  feathers  and  menj 
broken  fences.  This  task  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  In  the  last,  2  years  because 
of  the  mounting  differences  becween  north- 
ern and  southern  Senators  over  the  Presi- 
dents  clvll-rigbts  program. 

The  majority  leader  must  try  to  keep  peace. 
but  has  no  control  ov^r  the  proposals  of  the 
administration  except  In  a  advisory  ce.p-.ic- 
I'ly.     Tet  he  Is  supposed  to  attempt  to  carry 


cut  the  White  House  program,  regardless  of 
Its  state  of  popularity.     Sometimes  tie  Sen-   - 
ator   rebels   as   in   the  case  of   the  Brannaa 
farm  plaii  and  socialized  medicine. 

The  southern  revolt  is  the  most  serious 
party  break  In  almost  a  century.  Lucas 
found  the  pot  boiling  when  he  tock  over 
from  the  veteran  Ba-ixlet.  The  South  had 
walked  cut  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Truman  and  had  carried  four 
States  in  the  election  for  the  protesting 
States"  Rights  Party.  The  Democrats  had  a 
paper  majority  and  the  country  expected 
them  to  act  like  a  majority  party.  But  the 
southerners  were  in  dead  earnest  In  their 
determination  to  block  the  clvll-rlghts  plan. 
When  they  teamed  with  Republicans  they 
could  deieat  any  majority  bill. 

It  was  Lucas  task  to  keep  the  southern 
Senators  from  bolting.  How  well  he  suc- 
ceeded Is  shown  by  the  rather  Impressive 
program  of  legislation  enacted. 

Ic  wasn't  easy.  Early  In  his  crireer  as 
majority  leader.  Lucas  worried  himself  Into  a 
case  of  ulcers.  In  the  hospital  he  did  a 
bit  of  thinking.  T^ie  country  had  gone  along 
for  160  yesrs  under  the  present  system,  he 
reminded  himself.  He  determined  to  get 
along  with  his  colleagues,  to  U:je  logic  and 
friendliness  and  quit  worrying.  The  plan 
worked.  No  other  majority  leader  since 
slavery  times  ever  has  faced  so  much  opposi- 
tion within  his  own  party.  The  business 
as  usual  Is  a  tribute  to  the  leader  and  to 
the  system  vmder  which  we  operate. 


Spending  by  Farm  Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  3T.^TE3 

Tuesday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  D .  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  Farm  Journal  magazine,  quot- 
ing the  Iowa  Development  Commission 
regarding  spending  on  farms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Best  Customers  in  United  States  Grow  om 
Iowa    Farms 

The  best  customers  in  the  country  grow 
on  Iowa  farms,  the  Iowa  Development  Com- 
mission pointed  out  today. 

Quoting  a  survey  by  Farm  Journal  maga- 
zine, the  commission  said  that  In  72  of  Iowa's 
99  counties,  farm  f.amilles  spend  at  least 
half  again  a.s  much  money  as  the  national 
average.  That  Is  the  heavii»st  concentration 
of  top-spending  counties  located  In  any  one 
State. 

Farm  Journal  added  up  the  $25,000,000,000 
spent  at  retail  by  farm  families  in  1948,  and 
divided  by  the  3.071  counties  In  the  United 
States.  In  its  average  county,  farm  families 
put  $8,000,000  a  year  into  cash  registers  of 
retail   merchants. 

The  magazine  rated  each  county  In  rela- 
tion to  that  average.  Of  the  531  counties 
In  which  farm  families  spend  $12,000,000 
or  mure  a  year.  72  are  located  In  Iowa.  Forty- 
three  are  In  Minnesota,  42  In  Illinois,  38  In 
Texas,  36  in  Wisconsin.  35  In  Caiilornia,  and 
32  in  New  York. 

In  those  591  counties,  which  are  19.2  per- 
cent of  the  counties  In  the  United  St;ites. 
live  31  percent  of  the  farm  families.  They 
do  47  ptrccni  ol  all  the  retail  farm  buying. 
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Iowa  counties  containing  its  larger  cities 
etlll  ranked  in  the  top  bracket  for  spending 
by  farmers.  Farm  residents  of  Polk,  Wood- 
bury. Scott.  Linn.  Black  Hawk.  Dubuque,  and 
Potta-vattamle  Counties  all  spent  more  than 
#12,000.000  at  retail  In  1948. 

Nineteen  Iowa  counties  are  in  the  second 
above- average  category — with  farm  famlUea 
spending  eight  to  twelve  million  dollars  in 
retail.  Only  eight  fell  below  the  national 
average,  and  in  all  of  them  retail  farm  spend- 
ing was  above  M.OOO.COO. 

In  California,  which  has  a  total  of  68 
counties,  five  ure  in  the  eight  to  twelve  mil- 
lion dollar  group;  six  in  the  four  to  eight  mil- 
lion group;  and  12  in  the  lowest  category, 
below  4,000,000.  Texas,  which  ordinarily 
competes  with  California  and  Iowa  for  cash 
farm  income  honors,  has  33  counties  In  the 
eight  to  twelve  million  dollar  group;  82  in  the 
four  to  eight  million  category-,  and  104  coun- 
ties In  which  farmers  spent  less  than  $4,000.- 
000  at  retail. 

The  19  Iowa  counties  In  which  farm  fam- 
ilies spend  between  eight  and  twelve  million 
dollars  are:  Madison.  Decatur,  Warren, 
Wayne,  Marlon,  Appanoose.  Emmet,  Worth, 
Howard,  Fremont.  Mills,  Adams,  Taylor,  Ring- 
gold. Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  Lee,  Louisa,  and 
Des  Moines.  Eight  counties  below  the  United 
States  average  in  retail  farm  spending  were 
Osceola,  Dickinson.  Union,  Clarke,  Lucas, 
Jionroe,  Wapello,  and  Davis. 


Noayoters  and  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  on  the  subject  Nonvoters  and 
Crime,  from  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Ameri- 
can of  July  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editojlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoN^•OTEBa  and  Crims 

Willie  It  Is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote,  the  idea  expressed  by 
Senator  Martin  in  his  Sunday  night  radio 
broadcast  that  nonvoters  are  responsible  for 
the  close  relationship  between  politics  and 
crime  In  our  cities,  and  even  smaller  towns, 
seems  to  require  demonstration. 

The  fact  is  that  the  acquirement  of  too 
many  voters  was  one  of  the  factors  In  the 
fall  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Senator  was  not  sufficiently  discrimi- 
native. 

We  have  groups  that  will  capitalize  upon 
his  words  and  put  forth  greater  efforts  than 
ever  to  induce  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
cast  their  ballots  In  their  interest. 

A  report  comes  from  Georgia  In  the  echoes 
of  the  late  election  there  that  a  woman  re- 
p>eater  has  brought  action  against  the  group 
that  employed  her  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $1  a  ballot  she  received  for  voting 
and  the  $2  a  ballot  received  by  employees 
of  other  politicians  in  the  city  in  which  tbm 
lives  and  worked. 

Patriotic  citizens  ought  to  require  no 
ur.nng  to  perform  their  duties.  Corrupt 
citizens  require  none. 

Of  course.  It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  patriotic  and  tlie  corrupt  In  a 
radio  address,  yet  the  Senator  may  hav* 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  radio   sets  are  better  reasoners  than 


those  who  have  not  and  that  his  words 
would  not  excite  the  latter  class. 

Candidly,  the  wisdom  of  the  wcu'ds  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  before  the  Associated  Press 
Itmcheon  in  New  York  AprU  24  become  more 
and  more  Impressive  as  they  are  mulled  over 
and  over. 

The  voting  of  citizens  urged  by  Senator 
MAJtTUf  Is  tiiat  the  general  welfare  may  be 
promoted.  Indeed,  every  act  of  every  citizen 
ought  to  have  as  Its  chief  objective  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare. 

General  Elsenhower  listed  tlie  defenses  of 
Anaenca  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as 
the  spiritual,  the  economic,  and  the  military. 

If  the  spiritual  defenses  of  the  Republic 
are  In  good  order,  the  economic  defenses  will 
be  in  good  order. 

U  the  spiritual  and  economic  defenses  of 
the  Republic  are  In  good  order,  the  men  who 
comprise  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  will 
have  right  motives  and  their  performances 
will  assure  the  triumph  of  our  righteous 
cause. 

Before  we  can  gc  all  the  way  with  Senator 
Martin  on  his  proposal  that  every  citizen 
should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  we  want  to 
be  assured  that  every  citizen  who  votes  lias 
a  greater  Interest  in  the  general  welfare  than 
in  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  private  ad- 
vantage. 

The  votes  by  the  woman  in  Georgia  who 
Is  suing  for  what  she  conceives  to  be  her 
Just  dues  were  probably  cast  upwn  the 
names  of  citizens  whom  she  knew,  or  her 
employers  knew  would  not  vote.  There  Is  a 
possibility  that  the  votes  she  cast  served  the 
general  welfare  better  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  registered  voters  cast  their 
own  ballots. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  pcssbility  that  voting 
in  the  cities  of  Georgia  is  carried  on  as  was 
the  votlFig  In  Pennsylvania's  large  cities  50 
years  ago  when  the  writer  had  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  During  his  employ- 
ment as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American,  this  writer  discovered  livery 
stables  with  no  living  quarters  as  the  "resi- 
dences'" of  numerous  registered  voters  who 
failed  to  answer  to  the  roll  call  when  their 
names  were  used  in  an  effort  to  make  their 
acquaintance. 

In  his  letter  to  H.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  from 
which  this  writer  has  repeatedly  quoted,  the 
great  British  historian.  Lord  Macaulay,  said: 

"The  day  will  come  when,  m  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of 
whom  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast,  or 
expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will 
choose  a  legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
what  sort  of  a  legislature  will  he  chosen?" 

The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  tias  not  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  this  Common- 
wealth nor  would  a  Federal  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  produce  any  better  results  in  the 
Nation. 

The  idea  that  every  citizen  ought  to  pay 
some  sort  of  taxes  to  suppmrt  the  Govern- 
ment Is  sound,  even  though  in  some  cities 
politicians  purchase  the  poll-tax  receipts  of 
nontaxpayers  and  send  out  repeaters  to  vot« 
on  their  names. 

The  welfare  of  the  masses  is  not  guaran- 
teed by  majorities  told  by  the  head. 


We  Arc  SdO  Anniiif  Rassia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  KiaBouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEi 

Tuesday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1),  1950 

BCr.  KEM.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  mum- 
Imoua  consent  to  have  Drinted  In  tha 


Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Are  Still  Arming  Russia." 
which  app>eared  in  the  Washin;^toa 
Times-Herald  of  Tuesday,  July  18. 

It  is  tragically  absurd  for  us  to  give 
away  vast  quantities  of  war  materials 
only  to  have  the  Marshall-plan  coun- 
tries export  the  same  materials  to  Rus- 
sia and  other  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  Surely  this  will  not  go  on  much 
longer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ws  Aiz  Stux  AXMUfo  Russia 

XCA   GOODS  TO  BUSSIA 

Marshall-plan  countries  are  still  shipping 
American  materials  into  Riissla  and  her 
satellite  countries.  Senator  Kuc,  Republi- 
can, of  Missouri,  told  the  Senate  that  he  has 
been  informed  by  Commerce  Department  of- 
ficials that  Britain,  for  example,  shipped  ap- 
proximately tl, 000,000  in  machine  tools  to 
R'ossia  In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 
This  is  10  times  the  amount  sent  to  Rtissts 
by  Britain  in  the  first  4  months  of  1949. 
Belgium  and  Italy  have  also  followed  Brit- 
ain's lead  and  sent  iron  and  steel  into  Russia. 

Therefore  Kzm  yesterday  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  ECA  funds.  During  debate  on 
the  multl-bllllon-dollar  appropriation  bill, 
he  urged  his  colleagues  to  save  the  country 
»718. 000.000  by  limiting  ECA  appropriations 
la  the  bill  to  •1.950.000.000  and  elizninating 
$276,000,000  carried  over  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

Kkm,  who  has  consistently  voted  for  all 
appropriations  for  our  Military  Establlah- 
ments,  points  out  that  the  slash  he  proposes 
would  affect  only  the  economic  aid  to  west- 
em  Europe.  It  would  not  touch  appropria- 
tions for  Korea  or  the  military-aid  program. 

In  support  of  his  profKssal  also,  he  argues 
that  due  to  the  Korean  war  this  country  will 
soon  suffer  a  severe  strain  on  Its  resources 
since  it  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
But  in  the  face  of  shortages  in  this  country 
ECA  plans  to  give  away  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  In  industrial  materials  next  year  to  Mar- 
shali-pian  countries. 

We  agree  absolutely  with  the  MLasouil  Sen- 
ator. It  is  utter  foolishness  for  us  to  give 
away  critical  material  at  a  time  when  we  are 
winding  up  to  a  point  where  we  wlU  not 
have  enough  to  meet  our  own  demands.  But 
we  believe  Kxm's  revelation  that  Marsiiall- 
plan  cotmtrles  are  passing  along  the  mate- 
rial we  give  %heva  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites is  a  much  stronger  argument  eigainst 
the  administration's  freehanded  giveaways. 

As  Kkm  also  points  out.  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  these  materials  iiave  been  used  to 
make  the  guns  and  tanks  that  are  now  kUllng 
Americans  in  Korea. 


Ab  Army  in  Western  Germany? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssAcHuarns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPELESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  a  very  pertinent 
edltoiial.  West  Geiman  Role  in  Atlantic 
Defense,  which  appeared  in  the  July  17, 
1950,  Issue  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Eveiiing  Gazette. 

The  (luestion  of  t>ermlttiiig  an  army 
tn  western  Germany  is  of  Increasing  cur- 
teat  importance,  and  these  editorial  com- 
ments ai*e  timely  and  interesting. 
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The  article  follows: 

Wist  Cib^am  Rolx  in  ATT-»>rnc  Dotnsk 

Reports  over  the  week  end  from  varloxis 
spots  m  Europe,  particularly  from  Frank- 
furt. R:r.n.  and  Pari*,  show  that  the  deli- 
cate que.;:  ur.  of  permitting  a  new  army  In 
western  Gerirany  has  risen  to  the  top  level 
of   ur'en:   dl^usslon. 

Strictly  speaking.  It  Is  a  matter  for  fotir- 
pcwer  decision.  Yet  any  thought  of  Soviet 
R  ssia  belr.z  party  to  that  decision  now  Is 
quite  out  the  window.  If  a  western  Ger- 
man urmed  force  Is  permitted  and  organized. 
It  will  t>e  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  de- 
fend western  Germany  i  and  thus  western 
Europe)    from  possible  Russian  attack. 

There  are  lotical  arsruments  for  encourag- 
ing The  federal  republic  at  B^nn  to  build 
at'lea&t  a  police  force  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  Russio.r.s  have  whipped  to- 
gether m  their  rone.  That,  however,  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  discotirags  an  out- 
ri^iht  sweep  bv  the  Soviet  s  own  armies.  A;-d 
existing  alheil  forces  in  Europe  a:-e  easily 
adequate  to  keep  the  east  German  police 
beck  If  necessary,  w.thcut  west  German 
Involvement. 

Three  main  points  argue  against  a  west 
German  military  organization.  First.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Germans  themselves  would 
r«liah  a  revival  of  their  own  military,  de- 
spite cur  old  feeling  that  soldiering  is  their 
pet  pastime.  Second,  the  very  idea  of  Ger- 
man armies  rlsng  again  causes  natural  shiv- 
ers and  moral  misgivings.  Third,  seme  fear 
that  to  allow  a  German  force  In  the  west 
might  sooner  provoke  RussU  to  all-cut 
attack. 

The  de-lslcn  must,  however,  be  based  on 
reaasm.  The  west  Is  hard  up  for  military 
power  in  Europe.  West  Germans  are  over- 
whelmingly against  communism  and  Russia; 
and  the  Bonn  Republic,  for  all  its  fumbling 
in  democratic  politics,  is  politically  alined 
with  the  west.  Witness  its  eaeerness  for  the 
Schuman  industry  pool  with  France.  As  for 
the  fear  of  a  revival  of  German  militarism. 
It  may  be  far  better  to  have  a  German  force 
reoraanlzed  under  supervision  of.  and  in 
cooperation  with,  the  democratic  west  than 
to  have  it  burst  forth  Indejjendently  in  fear 
or  refentment  because  western  help  alone 
cannot  hold  cfl  attack.  Germany's  resources 
are  considerable. 

Chancelor  Adenauer  h&x  for  months  sug- 
gested that  Germany's  military  role  can  be 
only  one  of  cooperation  with  a  western  Eu- 
ropean or  Atlantic  union  defense.  We  are  In 
gradual  process  of  granting  the  Bonn  Re- 
public a  greater  voice  In  Its  own  economic 
and  foreign  policies.  That  we  should  Imme- 
diately tell  ihe  Germans  to  go  ahead  with 
their  own  army  1*^  by  no  means  clear.  But 
■teps  to  bring  them  Into  tne  North  Atlantic 
circle  so  that  they  become  an  asset  rather 
than  a  llabilty  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  soiely  cannot  be  far  c2. 
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The  War  in  Korea 


EXTE-NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

C?    UASSACK'.'srTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEID  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18  tleyislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>.  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unaniinous  consent  to  have 
prinied  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro 
a  brief  statement  made  by  me  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  in  Korea,  published 
In  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  ol  July  16. 
1950. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 
Aix-Otrr    Eft<.>rt    To    Back    Boys    m    EosiA 

URCU)   BT    S.VLTONSTA1.L 

(By  Senator  Leverett  Saltonst.\ll.  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee » 

The  present   hot  war   in  Korea  developed 
overnight.     It  started  without  a  warning. 

We  knew  through  cur  intelUgence  that 
there  were  armed  forces  with  plenty  of 
equipment  on  the  38th  parallel  but  much  of 
that  equipment  and  many  of  those  men  had 
been  there  for  some  time.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell  Just  when  a  D-day  mlghi  come 
cr  whether  It  would  come  at  all.  We  were 
not  prepared  for  what  happened.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  We  know  we  should 
have  been  more  prepared  than  we  were. 
Whether  or  not  we  should  have  been  more 
alive  to  the  Intelligence  reports  that  we 
have  received  Is  now  water  over  the  dam. 

We  are  not  in  a  declared  war.  We  are 
fighting  under  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations.  General  MacArthur  Is  carrrylng  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations.  He  is  not  only 
the  commander  of  the  American  force,  he  Is 
the  commander  of  the  United  Nations  force. 
I  hope  that  we  will  see  more  and  more  men 
from  Cher  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Join  General  MacArthur's  command.  We  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  nations, 
to  repel  an  aggressor  who  has  chosen  to  de- 
stray  International  conventions — to  drive 
back  an  aggressor  who  has  provoked  a  shoot- 
ing v.'ar  to  gain  territory  that  does  not 
belong  to  him. 

POeSIBILmiS     SLIM 

To  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  members,  our  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  lO.CCO  miles  or  more  from 
their  homes.  Certainly  we  cannot  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  In  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  where  It  may 
lead.  The  best  that  can  happen  is  that  the 
conflict  will  soon  stop.  It  may  stop  because 
our  men  are  successful  In  driving  back  the 
aggressors  or  it  may  stop  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  willingly  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel..  Either  of  these 
possibilities  Is  mighty  slim. 

If  the  conflict  does  not  stop  In  the  near 
future,  it  mey  continue  on  a  localized  front 
in  Korea.  That  is  a  second  poosibiltty.  If 
that  poaslbUlLy  prevails,  we  wUl  graduaUy 
put  more  of  our  divisions  into  Korea.  We 
viU  make  it  possible  for  these  men  to  fl?ht 
more  effectively  with  the  e<iuipment  and  ma- 
terial With  which  we  supply  them.  Just 
remember — that  for  every  men  who  flghta 
there  must  be  three  more  In  the  echelons  to 
supply  him  and  10  to  12  tons  of  equipment. 

These  men  and  this  equipment  must  be 
landed  at  the  harbor  of  Pusan  where  there 
Is  only  one  dock  and  a  small  space  in  whicii 
ships  can  anchor.  The  terrain  surrounding 
Pu&an  is  mountainous.  There  are  not  many 
roads.  While  It  is  a  hard  place  to  land.  It 
becomes  an  easier  place  for  these  reasons  to 
defend.  The  Pentagon  said  on  Thursday 
that  we  must  exoect  a  g.^adual  retreat  for 
the  next  three  weeks  while  we  brought  In 
more  men  and  equipment.  This  then  is  the 
second  possibility. 

THUIO    POSSIBILITT 

The  third  possibility  is  that  this  cor.fllct 
In  Korea  can  epread  and  gradually  develop 
Into  world  war  III  We  pray  that  thU  will 
not  happen,  but  we  know  that  there  are 
sensitive  spots  throughout  the  world  today. 
They  have  been  much  publicized. 

We  are  all  awure  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
Bltuftt'.ou  In  Iran.  We  know  that  troops  are 
reported  maneuvering  nt-ar  the  Yugoslav 
border.  We  know  that  while  the  guerrillas 
lu  Greece  have  been  driven  uut.  tor  the  time 
being  at  least,   there   are  many  Communist 


elements  still  in  that  country.  We  know  of 
the  Russian  war  maneuvers  being  carried 
on  In  East  Germany.  We  know  of  the  long 
hard  pull  the  French  have  had  In  Indochina. 
We  have  watched  with  alarm  the  threat  to 
M'.laya 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  biding  their 
time  for  an  attack  on  the  Uland  of  Formosa. 
Our  Navy  now,  under  Presidential  orders.  Is 
patrolling  the  Straits  of  Formosa.     Whether 
or  not  our  Navy  should  have  patrolled  those 
straits   many   months   fgo  Is   not   a  subject 
that  I  care  to   discuss  or  you  care  to  hear 
today.     But,  we   realize  only  too  well   that 
trouble  may  break  out  In  that  quarter.     We 
have  seen  the  Communist-led  Huks  operat- 
ing  in  the   Philippines— those   islands  that 
have  so  long  been  considered  territory  loyal 
to    the    United    States.     Any    one    or    all    of 
these     situations    could     become     Inflamed. 
That  Is  the  worst  that  we  may  have  to  face. 
We  hope  for  the  best,  but  certainly  we  want 
to  be  prepared. 

RE&IRVES    NEEaED 

Today  we  have  over  1,400,000  men  In  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  have  large  amounts  of 
various  m'onitlons  for  war— planes  and  ships 
In  "mothballs."  They  must  be  and  are  be- 
ing taken  out  of  ••mothballs."  Our  forces 
cannot,  without  reinforcements,  protect  our 
security  today  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
out  our  responsibilities  in  sutliclent  strength 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  we  are 
committed.  Today  we  have  something  like 
two  divisions  in  Korea.  Soon  I  expect  a 
third,  but  if  we  put  three  divisions  in  Korea, 
we  certainly  must  Increase  our  forces  In 
Japan,  and  If  we  increase  our  forces  in  J.'. pan. 
we  must  supply  replacements  overseas  and 
increase  our  reserves  here  at  home,  reserves 
not  of  green  men  but  men  who  are  trained 
and  ready  to  go.  The  reports  In  the  papers 
wli:ch  you  have  read  clearly  demonstrate  all 
these  problems  to  ycu. 

As  v;e  take  equipment  out  of  '•mothballs'* 
and  ship  It  overseas  we  must  replace  It  In 
our  reserve.  We  must  repiacc  material  that 
Is  expended.  To  do  this  we  will  need  to  turn 
over  to  military  production  various  peace- 
time output.  To  do  this  v-ul  of  necessity 
demand  some  type  of  controls.  Expending 
upon  how  great  the  needs  of  the  military 
are  will  depend  the  extent  and  the  type  of 
controls.  Depending  upon  how  much  the 
military  needs  are  will  depend  the  type  of 
controls  that  may  have  to  be  put  on  civilian 
goods — controls  that  will  not  only  aSect  In- 
dustry but  will  affect  the  Uvea  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  take  each  and 
every  poeaible  move  to  support  cur  boys  on 
the  fighting  front.  We  can  and  should  be 
ready  to  provide  the  President  with  standby 
mobilisation  powers  to  be  used  as  the  days 
ahead  demand.  Whatever  controls  of  any 
kind  that  may  be  necessary  to  bsck  up  our 
beys  I  can  assure  you  the  Congress  will  enact. 

MUST  BE  PBEPABED 

L3t  US  always  remember  that  the  only 
diplomacy  that  the  Ru-slans  really  under- 
stand is  that  of  the  arru^d  fist.  If  our  armed 
fin  Is  big  enough.  It  will  not  have  to  strike 
so  hard  or  perhaps  not  again.  If  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  State  Department  are  sup- 
ported In  their  negotiations  by  a  powerful 
force  behind  them,  the  resuUs  of  those  ne- 
gotiations will  be  quicker  and  more  effective. 

So  let  us  be  determined  that  In  the  days 
to  come  during  our  campaign,  as  well  as  in 
our  dally  working  lives,  we  will  Join  with 
our  fellow  citizens  to  promote  any  effort 
that  may  make  complete  victory  more  pos- 
sible mo.-e  quickly  for  the  freedom-lovmg 
people  of  America  and  the  world. 

I  repeat  with  all  the  force  that  I  can  mus- 
ter that  we  must  tie  prepared  pat-lotically  for 
whatever  is  asked  and  be  ready  to  do  our 
part  whatever  it  may  be. 

What  the  cost  of  the  operations  In  the 
d.-iys  to  come  will  be  In  men.  material,  and 
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morey  no  one  can  tell.  What  regulations 
may  be  neceseary  to  Impose  upon  Indivld- 
ualii,  upon  business,  and  upon  industry  no 
one  can  at  the  moment  foresee.  In  the 
Congress  we  are  now  debating  the  first  omni- 
bus appropriations  bill  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  Over  all  it  Includes  approximately 
$34,000,000,000.  Thirteen  and  one-half  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  are  for  the  MUitary  Establish- 
ment alone.  In  addition  to  the  913,200,000,- 
000  there  is  roughly,  tTSS.OOO.OOO  more  for 
atomic  energy  and  another  $aoO, 000,000  for 
further  research  and  construction  in  order 
to  produce  an  H-bomb.  Besides  this,  there 
Is  I  believe  $1,200,000,000  for  military  aid  to 
other  nations. 

The  continuing  studies  that  I  have  made 
of  our  appropriations  bill  bring  home  to  me 
the  fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry 
two  buckets  of  water— one  Is  labeled  de- 
fense and  security  activities;  the  other, 
normal  peacetime  civilian  activities.  When 
both  pails  are  full,  they  are  too  heavy  for 
us  to  carry.  They  produce  a  deficit  of  some 
$5,000,000,000  and  unbalance  our  budget  to 
that  extent.  An  unbalanced  budget  with 
the  highest  production  economy  in  our  his- 
tory means  greater  inflation.  Greater  infla- 
tion means  a  dollar  of  less  vilue.  Our  1939 
dollar  today  will  buy  goods  worth  62*2  cents. 
Our  Job  is  to  keep  your  dollar  and  my  dollar 
buying  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 

I  had  hoped  the  present  administration 
might  be  willing  to  cut  our  normal  peace- 
time activities  to  stop  the  evils  of  Inflation 
and  an  unbalanced  budget.  Only  the  will  of 
the  administration  to  cut  can  really  and  ef- 
fectively cut  expenditures,  but  I  have  seen 
no  will  of  this  kind  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration. I  wish  I  had.  So  we  In  Congress 
are  trying  to  do  our  utmost  to  effect  some 
kind  of  a  cut.  The  obligations  which  we 
are  incurring  in  Korea  and  our  Increased 
military  costs  in  this  country  make  this 
more  Important  than  ever. 


Welfare  SUte— For  Whon? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICBMAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  comment 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine: 

Welfabe  State — Fob  Whom? 

Sometimes  things  are  not  quite  what  they 
seem,  even  though  fancy  names  be  used  to 
make  them  more  attractive.  This  was  dis- 
covered by  the  young  man  who  took  his  girl 
to  dinner  at  a  swank  restaurant  and.  to 
impress  her,  ordered  pommes  de  terre  bou- 
langere.  He  was  surprised — and  disap- 
pointed— to  find  that  the  dish  with  the 
high-sounding  name  was  Just  browned 
potatoes  with  onion. 

Chefs  are  not  the  only  ones  who  know 
the  great  value  of  a  fancy  name  In  cloaking 
a  thing's  true  identity.  Politicians  have 
long  used  the  technique — and  are  using  it 
today.  We  hear  much  about  the  weUare 
state.  It  sounds  good.  In  fact.  It  sounds 
like  Utopia.  Everyone  will  be  taken  care 
of — by  the  Government.  Everyone's  com- 
fort and  security  wUl  be  assured — by  the 
Government.  Free  medicine.  Free  educa- 
tion. Free  housing.  Plenty  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  when  one  doesn't  feel 
like  working. 


Millions  at  people  are  deceived  by  such 
inducements.  They  forget  that  all  these 
things  are  not  free,  that  they  must  be  paid 
for.  Paid  for  by  whom?  The  Government? 
Yes,  but  where  is  the  Government  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  with?  Prom  the  taxpayers,  of 
course.  So,  actually,  the  people  pay  foe 
these  benefits — plus  a  big  administrative 
overhead — with  their  own  hard-earned 
money;  the  only  difference  is  that  those  in 
power  do  not  lieUeve  the  people  are  suffi- 
ciently Intelligent  to  spend  their  own  money 
wisely;  they  can  do  It  better. 

But  the  use  of  the  term  "welfare  state"  is 
no  misnomer.  It  is  a  welfare  state.  But — 
welfare  for  whom?  Not  for  the  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bill,  hut  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bxireaucrats  who  are  thus  pro> 
vided  with  soft,  well-paid  Jobs. 

The  deluded  people  of  England  voted  for 
a  welfare  state — only  to  learn  that  the  wel- 
fare was  meant  for  the  politicians.  They 
learned,  through  high  taxes  and  lower  living 
standards,  that  the  free  benefits  they  re- 
ceived were  not  really  free — that  they  actu- 
ally cost  a  lot  of  money — which  they  had  to 
pay.  And,  in  addition,  pay  btireaucrats 
heavy  fees  for  doing  their  bu37lng  of  what 
they  could  Just  as  easily  have  bought  them- 
selves. 

They  learned,  too,  that  nationalization  of 
Industry,  another  gold  brick  of  socialism, 
doesn't  bring  the  Utopia  the  politicians 
promised.  The  only  change  is  in  employ, 
ers — bureaucrats  replace  private  employers. 
And,  as  boss,  the  government  can  play  with 
marked  cards,  for  if  there  is  no  profit  shown, 
it  can  easily  cut  wages  Just  by  raising  taxes, 
thus  forcing  the  worker  to  pay  back  a  greater 
part  of  what  he  receives  in  wages.  And.  as 
boss,  government  can  be  tough;  last  year  the 
Socialist  Government  of  England  did  not 
hesitate  to  tise  soldiein  to  break  the  strike 
of  the  dock  workers. 

There's  a  good  reason  why  the  socialistic 
planners  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "social- 
ism" and  prefer  instead  fancy  names  like 
welfare  state,  fair  deal,  etc.  With  intelli- 
gent, observant  people  everywhere,  socialism 
today  Is  In  disfavor.  The  Impracticality  of 
such  a  system  has  been  often  and  painfully 
demonstrated.  So  the  planners  give  it  some 
different  and  hlgh-soiuiding  name,  one  that 
seems  to  promise  the  people  something  for 
nothing.  Fortunately,  more  and  more  voters 
are  learning  that  welfare  state  is  socialism 
masquerading  under  a  fancy  name — Just  as 
pommes  de  terre  bculang^re  is  Jtist  plain 
browned  potatoes  with  onion. 

Gbaham  PamBsoif, 

Publisher. 


Onr  Need  for  Slupt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHnrcTOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
two  world  wars  we  were  caufirht  unpre- 
pared with  respect  to  our  mercJtiant  ma- 
rine and  as  a  consequence  paid  dearly 
for  neglecting  one  of  the  important 
arms  of  our  national  defense.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  paid  as  a  penalty  for  our  failure 
to  have  adequate  shipping  facilities  when 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  broke 
out.  Nor  can  w«  tell  how  many  lives 
might  have  been  saved  car  how  much 
sooner  the  war  would  have  ended  had 
we    had    adequate    shipping    facihties. 


Now  we  are  engaged  in  another  conflict 
which  points  up  once  again  the  need  for 
ships.  I  trust  that  we  have  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  other  wars  and 
will  take  early  action  to  supply  a  need 
which  is  recognized  by  all  competent 
authmlties.  including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StalT. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  herewith 
an  article  written  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  The  articU 
deals  with  the  need  for  ships. 

Sbip  TaAKgaKnTA-noH  Called  Most  PsBssnni 
KSED  nf  Kokean  Wab — Passengss  Vbssxls 
nr  PACinc  Mat  Be  Takxm  Cm,  Wrtteb 
Says 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Inunedlate  preparation  has  been  ordered 
to  meet  military  contingencies  that  may 
arise  at  any  moment  In  Formosa  and  Indo- 
china as  well  as  Korea. 

Here  is  what  it  means — summarizing  the 
views  of  military  men  who  believe  that  reso- 
luteness and  forehandedness  now  will  stave 
off  thrusts  by  the  Communists  in  critical 
areas  of  the  world: 

1.  It  means  at  least  120,000  more  Amerl- 
can  troops  for  Korea  alone — half  for  combat 
and  half  for  support.  There  were  about 
120,000  American  troops  In  Japan  before  the 
Korean  war  broke  out  and  this  Army  has  to 
be  reinforced. 

2.  It  means  that  at  least  three  more  of 
the  large  aircraft  carriers  of  the  Essex  tjrpe — 
of  which  17  are  in  mothballs — mtut  be  com- 
missioned promptly  by  the  Navy,  and  the 
requisite  nimiber  of  cruisers  and  destroyers 
added  to  protect  the  earrien  against  sub- 
marine attack. 

MOBZ  TRANSPORTS  NXXSUCD 

3.  It  means  also— and  this  is  the  most 
acute  need  of  all — there  must  be  more  trans- 
ports made  available  at  once.  Auxiliary 
ships  of  all  kinds,  not  only  to  carry  troop* 
and  planes,  but  to  transport  fuel  and  food 
and  ammunition,  must  he  taken  out  of 
mothballs  immediately  and  crews  aasemblQil 
to  sail  them.  More  than  150  ships  will  be 
needed  for  this  purpose.  No  requisitioning 
of  the  big  passenger  liners  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  will  be  necessary  In  the 
Atlantic  unless  general  war  breaks  out,  but 
it  may  bo  necessary  to  take  over  some  of  the 
passenger  ships  In  the  Pacific  this  summer. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  that  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  haw 
been  unanimous  in  their  recommendations 
and  harmonlcrus  in  their  functioning  from 
the  start  of  the  Korean  crisis,  and  It  is  at 
the  civilian  end  where  things  have  t>ogged 
down.  The  delays  have  been  due  to  red  tape 
and  a  tendency  to  waste  time  asking  the  mili- 
tary people  to  give  detailed  breakdowns  and 
Jttstlfy  their  requests.  This  Is  inexctisablc 
in  time  of  crisis. 

STUDIXD    raOM    MONET   ANCLC 

It  should  have  taken  15  minutes  but  it 
took  a  full  week  before  the  plan — revealed 
for  the  first  time  in  these  dispatches  last 
Monday — for  a  call  to  volunteer  reserves 
was  finally  authorized.  At  first  it  was  de- 
nied officially  that  anything  like  it  was  be- 
ing planned,  but  the  fact  was  the  matter 
was  being  studied  for  several  days  from  a 
dollar-and-cents  angle. 

It  should  have  been  obvious  that  experi- 
enced personnel.  especiaUy  technicians,  ready 
for  active  duty  in  the  Navy  and  tlie  Air 
Force,  could  not  have  been  obtained  by 
expanding  the  draft  or  by  recnilting  enlisted 
men.  Likewise,  wlille  a  division  of  Marines 
were  alerted  and  packed  up  when  the  Ko- 
rean crisis  broke,  they  were  not  ordered  to 
•aU  for  a  week  and  they  had  not  left  Cali- 
fornia a  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  The  reason?  Mo  shipping  was 
Immediately  available. 
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Tbe  remedy  for  these  delays  Ilea  In  put- 
ting the  White  House  and  the  various  civilian 
secretaries  of  the  armed  services  on  a  war 
looting.  The  three  operating  heads  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  meet  at  least 
once  a  day  with  the  Commander  In  Chief 
•nd  the  latter  would  then  pet  his  military 
advice  direct.  He  could  cut  red  tape  and 
Issue  ordprs  to  reduce  civilian  "kibitzing"' 
and  the  lengthy  paper  work  which  Is  all 
tight  In  peacetime  but  becomes  a  frustration 
In  wartime.  There  are  four  civilian  secre- 
taries for  the  armed  services  and  various 
committees  set  up  by  them,  as  well  as  a 
civilian  agency  known  as  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  which  Is  Interjected  between 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  President.  Con- 
gress never  Intended  that  to  be  the  practical 
setup  In  wartime. 

When  wartime  operations  are  In  progress. 
the  military  must  be  given  the  right  of  way 
and  the  civilians  must  assist  and  not  try 
to  direct  If  serious  delays  are  to  be  avoided 
and  live*  are  to  be  saved  on  the  fighting 
fronts. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  increases  every 
day.  The  United  States  has  been  caught  un- 
prepared for  SKdden  war.  It  will  take  18 
months  to  put  the  aircraft  Industry  Into  full 
production.  Meanwhile,  planes  In  "moth- 
balls." most  of  them  good  enough  for  the 
Interim,  must  be  gotten  out  and  fliers  pro- 
Tided  for  them.  The  new  Jets  may  have  to 
be  held  In  reserve  for  the  time  when  the 
Russians    may   bring    out    their    Jets. 

The  next  point  of  danger  is  Formosa,  which 
Is  100  miles  from  the  mainland  of  China. 
The  Navy  has  been  ordered  to  protect  For- 
mosa but  it  cannot  do  so  unless  it  has  more 
planes  in  service  and  this  means  more  air- 
craft carriers  and  fliers.  IX  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists start  bombing  Formosa — expected 
cow  any  day — the  American  Navy,  with'only 
one  carrier  task  force  In  those  waters,  will 
have  to  be  aided  by  the  Air  Force  based  on 
Okinawa  300  miles  or  more  away  from  t"he 
bases  on  the  China  mainland  that  will  have 
to  be  bhxsted. 

More  carrier  task  forces  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  more 
United  States  Air  Force  planes  and  equip- 
ment may  have  to  be  sent  to  bases  In  the 
Middle  East  to  anticipate  a  Communist 
march   across   the   borders   of   Iran, 

What  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  Is  that 
the  United  States  today  has  a  global  re- 
sponsibility far  greater  than  anything  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  Empire  in  centuries 
-  past.  But  is  the  United  States  Government 
In  all  Its  branches  streamlined  for  action? 
_  The  sad  answer  is — not  yet,  not  yet. 


Hysteria  Prompts  Bad  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  difficult 
times,  particularly  war  times,  require 
calm  minds  and  more  thoughiful  action. 
Speed  without  thought,  particularly  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  is  danger- 
ous to  democracy.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no 
man  in  or  out  of  this  House  in  my  desire 
to  protect  my  country  from  its  enemies 
from  wiihin  and  from  without.  My  rec- 
ord in  and  out  of  this  HoUiC  needs  no 
ju-stification  on  that  score. 

If  I  can  Judge  the  temper  of  this  House 
today  the  Members  are  going  to  be  stam- 


peded into  voting  for  this  bill  H,  R,  10. 
Under  the  guise  of  protecting  this  coun- 
try against  communism  they  will  vote 
for  the  bill,  not  understanding  Its  provi- 
sions and  believing  that  It  is  directed 
against  Communi^its  and  those  guilty  of 
subversion.  This  Is  the  sixth  time  that 
this  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  within  12  years.  Never  has  it 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  four 
times  it  has  been  rejected  by  this  House. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  bill  were 
presented  to  this  House  under  an  open 
rule  it  could  be  perfected  by  amendment 
to  protect  the  country  against  Commu- 
nists within  our  borders.  Under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  permitting  no  amend- 
ment and  allowing  only  40  minutes  of 
debate,  with  only  20  minutes  allotted  to 
opposition  to  the  bill,  it  is  impossible  to 
perfect  this  legislation  or  even  to  prop- 
erly explain  its  provisions. 

As  an  emergency  or  as  a  wartime  piece 
of  legislation  the  bill  could  easily  be 
amended  to  overcome  the  constitutional 
ob,iections  which  are  sound  and  indeed 
serious.  This  is  not  a  wartime  or  emer- 
gency measure.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  statutes.  The 
bill  has  been  dressed  up  by  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "criminals,  prostitutes,  pro- 
curers or  other  immoral  persons."  in 
hope  of  scaring  those  who  have  not  the 
Intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  in  times 
of  stre.ss  to  defend  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution.  That  language  may 
instill  the  fear  in  some  that  if  they  fight 
this  bill  they  will  be  labeled  the  protec- 
tors of  such  disreputable  persons.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  in  these  critical 
times,  mass  hysteria  should  be  permitted 
to  take  the  place  of  courageous  clear 
thinking.  Other  types  of  persons  are 
referred  to  in  this  bill  as  "anarchists, 
subversives,  and  similar  classes  "  There 
is  no  definition  in  the  bill  of  that  Ian- 
gauge.  Nowhere  in  the  bill  are  the 
words  "Communist"  or  "communism" 
used.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  trial  of 
these  persons  accused  of  falling  within 
any  of  these  categories. 

A  person  who  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed of  a  crime  is  a  criminal.  What 
about  those  who  are  accused  of  being 
subversives  or  of  being  in  a  class  similar 
to  subversives?  As  to  them  all  we  need 
do.  is  to  accuse  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  th^  right  to  confine  them  indefi- 
nitely. There  can  be  no  court  review  of 
such  action.  The  use  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
coi-pus  will  confine  a  court  to  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  alien  was  accused 
within  the  meanin.c  of  this  law  and,  if 
so.  whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
ordered  his  confinement.  When  these 
two  things  have  been  done,  the  Attorney 
General's  action  must  be  sustained  and 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be  dis- 
missed. Even  if  a  man  should  have  been 
wrongfully  indicted  and  improperly  con- 
victed of  a  crime  the  Attorney  General 
has  the  right  to  immediately  proceed  to 
incarcerate  him.  That  may  be  done 
thoui^h  the  case  Is  pending  on  appeal 
and  the  court  before  which  the  appeal  is 
pending  has  released  the  man  on  bail. 

The  last  .section  of  this  very  bad  bill 
provides  in  so  many  words  that  no  court 
can  release  any  alien  on  bail  if  he  is  de- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 


until  the  court  of  la.st  resort  has  deter- 
mined the  proceeding  in  his  favor.  At 
that  time  the  man  needs  no  bail  because 
the  court  has  freed  him.  But  under  this 
bill  until  that  court  rules  that  he  was 
improperly  indicted  or  convicted  or  that 
the  charge  against  him  was  utterly  base- 
less, the  man  must  rot  in  jail. 

This  bill  will  come  back  to  mock  those 
who  support  it  as  an  assault  by  them 
upon  our  re.spected  and  time-honored 
Bill  of  RighLs. 

Let  us  face  up  to  this  situation  like 
mm.  like  real  Americans.  If  during 
these  critical  days  it  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  to  jail  those 
who  are  a  threat  to  our  country  and  its 
security,  whether  they  be  native-born  or 
naturalized  citizens,  or  aliens  who  have 
no  right  to  be  here,  let  us  set  up  the 
machinery  to  treat  with  that  situation 
during  the  emergency  in  the  American 
democratic  way.  by  court  procediu-e.  and 
not  by  administrative  action. 


Address  by  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of 
New  York,  Before  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D,  1950 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  out- 
standing and  able  address  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lehm.\nI.  delivered  by  him  on  May 
29  of  this  year,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
before  one  of  the  truly  great  unions  in 
the  United  States,  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  truly  a  happy  occasion  for  me.  On 
this  platform  I  see  friends  and  associates 
of  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  In  public 
life,  and  of  many  years  before  that.  My 
good  and  true  friend.  David  Dubinsky.  and 
his  colleagues,  both  on  this  platform,  and 
In  this  audience,  are  my  fellow  veterans  of 
that  historic  never-ending  struggle,  the 
struggle  for  human  betterment. 

Some  of  your  leaders  with  whom  I  worked 
In  the  past  are  here  in  spirit  only.  How 
well  I  remember  th.it  grand  champion  of 
labors  rights.  Morris  Hillquit  and  two  of 
Dave  Dubinsky's  fine  predecessors,  Morris 
Slgman  and  Benjamin  Schleslnger,  all  of 
whom  helped  build  the  foundations  of  this 
great  union  of  yours.  And  In  recent  days, 
another  Qf  your  notable  leaders.  David 
Cohen,  passed  away.  These  men  gave  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  to  this  union. 

But  in  the  ILG.  these  men  and  others  who 
have  gone  from  among  us  have  a  far  richer 
memorial  than  men  can  build  with  mere 
stone  and  mortar.  This  union,  holding  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  423.000  members,  and 
commanding  the  respect  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion—this union  Is  today  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  and  bulwarks  of  our  democracy.  I 
can  pay  you  no  greater  compliment. 
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I  recognize  and  accept  the  welcome  you 
hare  given  me  not  as  a  personal  tribute,  but 
as  a  tribute  to  the  principles  and  programa 
which  together  we  have  fought  for  through 
t^e  years.  The  polliicai  support  you  have 
given  me  In  the  past  I  acknowledge  In  the 
same  way.  not  as  support  for  me  personally, 
but  as  ruppcrt  for  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams to  which  we  share  a  common  devotion. 
The  ILG  has  always  been  In  the  front  rank 
^  of  the  labor  unions  which  have  recognized 
that  their  Interests  and  the  Interest*  of  their 
country  were  and  are  Inseparable. 

The  ILG  has  always  known  that  the  pay 
envelope  Is  merely  the  first  link  In  the  chain 
of  Inbor  union  responsibility  to  Its  members. 
The  ILG  has  always  recognized  that  the 
well-being  of  Its  members  depends  on  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  Industry,  which  la. 
In  turn,  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  national  economy — on  the  welfare  of 
all  workers,  farmers,  professional  people,  and 
businessmen. 

And  the  ILG  has  always  understood  the 
necessity  of  fighting  aa  hard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  national  economy  and  of  the  world 
economy,  as  for  the  Immediate  welfare  of 
ILG  members. 

Eccause  of  the.se  policies  and  attitudes,  you 
have  won  a  place  of  honor  In  the  Nation's 
councils.  Your  voice  Is  heard  and  heeded  not 
only  in  New  York  City.  In  Albany,  and  In 
Washington,  tut  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all 
the  State  capitals  la  which  your  union  la 
represented. 

Yet  50  years  go,  even  25  years  ago.  this  cer- 
tainly was  not  so.  Some  of  ycur  older  mem- 
bers may  recall,  aa  I  do,  the  days  of  the  sweat 
shop  when  garment  workers  were  herded  like 
sheep  into  dark,  airless  rooms,  and  locked 
up  like  criminals  whUe  they  did  their  work: 
I  can  recall  when  garment  workers  were  re- 
quired to  pay  for  their  own  thread,  fcr  the 
e'.ectrlcltv  to  run  their  machines,  for  the 
chairs  they  sat  on.  and  even  for  the  hooka  on 
which  they  hung  their  clothes. 

Some  few  of  us  can  even  recall  the  terri- 
ble Triangle  Waist  Co.  Are  of  1911.  that  ap- 
palling tragedy  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
New  York  State  and  of  the  Nation  to  the  In- 
humanity of  men  seeking  profits  without  re- 
gard for  the  safety  or  even  the  lives  of  their 
employees.  Many  of  us  remember  the  great 
strikes,  the  strike  of  1928.  and  the  strike  of 
1G32.  It  was  my  prlvUege  to  play  a  part  aa 
mediator  in  a  number  of  yoxir  labor  disputes. 
I  am  proud  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
helping  to  bring  recognition  and  stabUlty 
to  your  indtiatry. 

But  I  have  talked  enough  about  your  union 
and  of  the  past.  We  do  not  live  In  the  past, 
but  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  The 
present  has  Its  own  mighty  challenge,  and 
the  future,  an  even  greater  one. 

During  the  10  days  you  have  been  In  ses- 
sion here,  you  have  been  addressed  by  many 
of  the  great  figures  of  America  and  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  folly  fcr  me  to  try  to 
enlarge  upon  the  themes  which  they  devel- 
oped here  with  so  much  skill. 

But  there  are  matters  which  I.  as  an  old 
friend  should  and  must  discuss  with  you. 
We  can  usefully  review  some  of  our  common 
problems  and  renew  some  of  cur  common 
pledges. 

Today  we  live  In  a  world  hardly  at  peace 
but  not  really  at  war.  Mutual  recrimina- 
tions and  denunciations  fill  the  International 
air.  The  people  cf  the  world  tremble  lest 
some  spark  set  loose  a  blast  which  will  shat- 
ter the  structure  of  all  civilization.  In  this 
Inflammable  situation.  It  matters  little  who 
Is  right  or  wrong,  although  we  know  that 
we  are  right  and  that  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom are  wrorg.  But  there  Is  no  right  or 
wrong  in  death  and  rubble. 

There  has  been  loosed  In  the  world  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  way  of  life  that  thla 
country  has  ever  known.  The  Commtinist 
blight  frightens  us  because  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the  bUnd  subservience  which  tliia 


false  creed  Inspires  In  tragically  misled  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  And  no  group  in 
America  recognized  as  early  nor  as  clearly  the 
insidious  threat  of  the  Communist  Party  aa 
did  the  leadership  of  ycur  union. 

Yes.  we  face  a  real  and  not  a  fancied  dan- 
ger. In  the  face  of  this  danger,  we  cannot 
sit  back  and  wait  for  events  to  run  their 
course.  We  must  respond  with  all  our 
strength  and  all  our  res^jurces.  But  to  meet 
this  danger  by  purely  defensive  meastires  la 
to  underestimate  that  danger  and,  in  th'  end, 
to  yield  to  it. 

We  must  not  Indulge  ourselves  in  Maglnot 
line  thinking.  We  must  take  the  offenaive, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Rather  than  seek 
to  defend  the  status  quo.  rather  than  yield 
up  our  liberties  in  order  to  defend  them,  we 
must  throw  back  this  enemy  by  Increasing 
the  benefits  of  democracy,  and  by  expanding 
liberty  and  security,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  If  we  allow  our  Nation  to  be  stam- 
peded by  hysteria,  fear,  and  suspicion — it 
we  spend  all  our  energies  In  hunting  alleged 
subversives  or  spies,  we  will  only  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  I  say  that  police 
work  should  be  done  by  police,  by  the  FBI, 
and  other  police  agencies.  They  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  protect  our  internal  security. 
Let  our  people  and  Nation  devote  their  ener- 
gies and  efforts  to  taking  the  offensive  In  t)e- 
half  of  democracy,  security.  Justice,  and  lib- 
erty for  ail  mankind. 

Wliat  better  answer  to  the  Communists, 
both  inside  our  country  and  outride,  than 
to  press  forward  on  every  front  to  provide 
greater  security  for  cur  people,  equality  of 
opportunity,  full  rights  for  all  our  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

If  we  can  expand  our  Nation's  mighty  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  arrange  to  distribute  the 
benefits  of  greater  production  to  an  ever 
greater  number  of  people,  we  will  have  found 
the  answer  to  the  Communist  menace  at 
hom.e. 

If.  at  the  same  time,  we  will  cooperate  with 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere  and 
aid  them  in  every  reasonable  and  practical 
way  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  and 
improve  their  conditions  of  life,  we  will  have 
found  the  answer  to  the  Communist  menace 
abroad. 

That  great  American,  the  beloved  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  this  convention,  said  re- 
cently that  the  task  facing  our  country  was 
to  perfect  dem'X-raf'y  within  America  and  to 
preserve  it  abroad.  Tliat  is  indeed  our 
task.  That  is  the  task  to  which  the  ILG  la 
dedicated.  It  Is  the  task  to  which  I  am  de- 
voting and  will  continue  to  devote  aU  my 
efforts. 

This  is  a  vast  undertaking.  It  involves 
action  In  Congress  and  in  the  State  legis- 
latures. It  also  Involves  action  by  our  In- 
dividual citizens  and  their  organizations. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  involves  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  and 
enforceable  charter  of  human  and  civil 
rights  for  all  cur  citizens.  It  Involves  the 
complete  eradication  from  our  midst  of 
those  prejudices  which  still  force  upon  some 
citizens  the  injustice  of  discrimination  and 
segregation.  I  shall  continue  to  devote  my 
efforts  to  these  ends. 

Our  goal  involves  also— and  unquestion- 
ably— the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hart'.ey  Act.  It 
Involves  the  substitution  cf  a  labor  law  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  unorganized  to  be 
organized,  and  promoting  the  stability  of 
labor-management  relations.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  not  rest  untU  this  is  achieved 

These  are  merely  two  of  the  front.s  for 
action.  There  are  many  more.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  one  of  the  other  fields  in  which 
you  and  I  take  a  special  interest.  I  refer 
to  the  task  of  providing  social  security  for 
our  citizens. 

In  this  field  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  our  beginnings.  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  crip- 


pled, the  unemployed,  and  mothers  and  de- 
pendent children  were  thought  fit  objects 
only  for  charity,  and  for  local  governmental 
aid.  if  any. 

Today  oTa"  Government  recognizes,  tn 
principle,  its  responsibility  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  the  economic  hazards  of  un- 
employment, disability,  and  old  age.  For 
this  development  history  accords  the  chief 
honor  and  glory  to  two  men — Robert  F. 
Wagner  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me,  as  it 
is  to  many  of  you,  to  have  been  associated 
with  both  these  great  men.  I  am  also  proud 
to  recall  that  I  helped  bring  about  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  social-security 
laws  In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  to  set  up  such  a 
program. 

Of  course.  If  the  reactionaries  really  had 
their  way.  they  would  repeal  all  aoclal-se- 
c'-irlty  legislation.  They  would  retxim  the 
aged  to  the  county  poor  houses,  while  tb« 
other  fceneflciarles  of  our  social  legislation 
would  be  left  to  their  own  devices  or  to  th« 
mercy  of  private  charities.  But  most  of  these 
reactionaries  do  not  dare  to  express  tbls 
view  today.  They  pay  lip  service  to  social 
security,  but  they  stand  four-square  against 
expanding  social  security. 

They  devote  their  energies  to  restricting 
social-security  coverage  wherever  possible 
and  chipping  away  at  the  base  of  social  se- 
ctnity  whenever  they  can.  They  allege  that 
the  amount  of  reserves  for  old-age  pensions 
are  insufficient,  while  they  conveniently  for- 
get that  they  were  the  ones  who  led  the 
move  for  cutting  down  the  payments  into 
the  old-age  reserves. 

Today  our  task  is  to  defeat  the  efforts  of 
the  reactionaries  and  to  press  forward  wltli 
large-scale  liberalization  of  social  security. 

Our  eventual  object  must  be  to  make  our 
citizens  secure  against  the  extremes  of  want 
B-id  privation. 

We  must  offer  positive  social  aid  for  our 
children  and  our  youth  so  that  they  may 
arrive  at  adulthood  with  the  fewest  possible 
handicaps  due  to  economic  circumstances. 

We  must  provide  help  for  the  disabled 
and  the  physically  handicapped,  so  that  the 
maximum  number  of  these  may  be  restored 
to  social  usefulness. 

Finally,  we  must  provide  for  the  health  of 
the  Nation  and  its  citizens  so  thai  the  day 
may  come  when  no  one  of  our  people  need 
g3  without  proper  medical  care.  The  main 
emphasis  of  tomorrow  must  be  not  on  the 
cure  of  disease  but  on  Its  prevention. 

These  must  be  cur  general  goals  in  the 
fir'd  of  social  security. 

These  needs  must  be  fulfilled.  In  the 
field  of  old-age  insurance,  for  Instance,  we 
face  the  fact  tbat  our  changing  population 
demands  these  measures. 

As  the  number  cf  ycung  people  entering 
oar  labor  market  grows  from  year  to  year,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficuit  for  our  oldrr 
people  to  keep  their  places  in  industry.  .\t 
the  same  time,  modern  medical  techniques 
and  public-health  measures  have  extended 
life  expectancy,  so  that  in  New  York  City, 
fcr  Instance,  a  chUd  born  today  has  a  life 
e.Tpectancy  25  years  longer  than  a  child 
bom  in  New  York  50  years  ago. 

This  means  that  the  proportion  in  our 
population  of  men  and  women  over  65  years 
cf  age  has  been  increasing  rapidly  In  the  past 
decade.  That  proportion  will  continue  to  In- 
crease in  tlie  years  ahead.  We  must  act  now 
to  broaden  and  extend  our  system  of  ola-age 
pensions,  if  we  wish  to  retain  our  system  of 
contributory  social  insurance. 

Last  year.  President  Truman.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  commitments  in  the  1913  Democratic 
platform,  recommended  to  Congress  amend- 
ments and  improvements  in  our  social-secu- 
rity law.  After  nearly  8  months  of  delibera- 
tion tbe  House  passed  a  bill.  H.  R.  6000. 
greatly  Improving  our  entire  social-sectinty 
system.  That  bill  was  not  a  perfect  bill.  It 
did  not  meet  all  the  requirenients  that  you 
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aad  I  would  h*T«  »*c  forth.    N<T«nheie3s.  It 
va«  a  forxrard  «^. 

When  the  Hoijw  ■m>r>ttr1  bill  came  to  th« 
6«n«:e  It  was  caMMarvd  by  the  Senate  Pl- 
canc«  Commire*  There  were  lengthy  pub- 
lic hearings  Bepre*entaUve«  ot  the  admin- 
istration and  of  labor  ortanlsatlons  and  so- 
cial-w«lfarc  groupa  cam*  before  the  com- 
mittee and  adTOcated  amendments  to  broad- 
en and  UberaUae  the  bill.  Representatlres  of 
Tanou5  cbUBbui  of  commen:*  and  of  private 
iXK*  companies  came  before  the  com- 
t  and  advocated  amendments  to  weaken 

tte  taiU. 

The  ccanmlttee  voted  to  accept  three  of  the 
liberalizing  amcafttHBU.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  It  also  aeecftted  every  single  one  of 
the  10  recommendations  made  by  employ- 
ers' organisations  and  insurance  companies. 
rftmtntAhtng  the  benefits  and  cutting  down 
tlM'  eorera^e  provided  In  the  House-approved 


Our  present  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program  provides  insurance  bene- 
fiu  to  a  person  a«ed  65.  or  to  a  widow  or  or- 
phan of  a  deceased  worker.  The  benefits  are 
grossly  Inadequate  but.  some  small  payment, 
at  '.east.  Is  made. 

But  if  a  man  or  woman  becomes  sick  or  dis- 
abled before  reaching  65,  and  cannot  work 
any  longer,  no  Insurance  benefits  are  paid 
until  the  person  reaches  the  age  of  63,  or 
dies. 

This  Injustice  was  remedied  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Act- 
ing upon  the  Presidents  recommendation, 
the  H.  use  approved  a  provision  to  pay  insur- 
ance benefits  to  persons  who  become  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  6o. 

The  Senate  committee,  however,  struck 
out  this  provlalcn. 

A  representative  of  your  ur.ton  came  before 
the  Senate  committee  and  testified  in  favor 
of  these  disability  Insurance  benefits.  Dr. 
Leo  Price,  the  able  medical  director  of  your 
splendid  union  health  center,  testified 
StOi^  with  President  William  Green  of  the 
Amerlcmn  Federation  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Price  told  the  Senate  committee  how 
successful  your  union  bad  handled  the  ad- 
ministration of  disability  benefits.  Dr. 
Prle*  answered  all  the  argumenu  which 
bad  been  Bade  bv  the  opponents  of  disability 
tDSOrance.  But  despite  this  very  compelling 
testimony,  the  committee  struck  the  dis- 
ability provision  from   the  bill. 

I  believe  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  disability  insurance 
provision  restored.  I  am  going  to  work  on 
tbe  Senate  f!oor  (or  Its  restoration. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  to  decrease 
the  maximum  monthly  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  a  retired  single  person  by  about 
•  12  a  month  and  for  a  married  couple,  by 
about  918  a  month.  They  voted  to  decrease 
from  $3,600  to  (3.000  the  maximum  amount 
of  wages  which  can  be  credited  toward  old- 
ace  benefits.  They  voted  to  eliminate  the 
progressive  increase  in  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  years  of  service  and  thereby  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
contributory  insurance  program. 

I  sxn  going  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  re- 
store these  cuts  and  to  make  still  further 
Improvements  In  benefit  amounts.  I  have 
already  Introduced  an  amendment  whlcu 
wooUl  iacrease  the  maximum  wage  base  to 
•4J0O  and  whlcti  would  give  greater  In- 
creases for  ienctli  of  service  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill.  Only  through  the 
ndoptton  of  such  Improvements  can  bene- 
fits be  brou«;ht  into  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship with  increased  wage  levels  and  coeu  of 
living. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  to  eliminate 
edditlonal  sums  approved  by  the  House  of 
Renresentativee  for  public-assistance  grants 
to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependf^nt 
children.  The  ccmmiitee  also  voted  to  elim- 
inate entU^ely  PederaU  aid  lor  the  physically 


handicapped  and  crippled  who  have  had  to 
seek  help  from  a  puollc  agency. 

The  committee  voted  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  aid  provided  In  the  House  bill  (or 
public  assistance  to  needy  persons  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Yet  these  Is- 
lands, because  of  their  limited  economic  re- 
sources, are  utterly  unable  to  care  for  their 
needy  people  on  a  level  consistent  with  com- 
mon decency.  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  this  assistance  to  these 
American  citizens. 

I  shall  also  propose  or  support  other 
amendments  broadening  coverage  to  Include 
special  groups  which  have  been  left  out  of 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  most  vigorous 
opposition  to  social  security  comes  from  In- 
dividuals who  themselves  kave  attained  se- 
curity but  who  oppose  it  for  you  and  for 
others. 

Recently  a  new  figure  of  speech  has  crept 
Into  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  oppose 
social  security.  They  cry  out  that  perlect 
security  Is  available  only  In  prison.  They 
Intimate  that  any  move  In  the  direction  of 
security  is  a  move  toward  the  loss  of  liberty. 
Yet  some  of  those  very  individuals  who 
glibly  e.xpress  these  viewpoints  are  them- 
selves the  recipients  of  pensions,  by  com- 
parison with  which  the  pensions  proposed 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  a  mere 
pittance. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  for  desiring  pen- 
sions or  security.  I  do.  however,  differ  with 
those  who  obtain  adequate  security  for 
themselves  while  opposing  even  a  minimum 
of  security  for  the  rest  of  the  pop'olatlon. 
There  Is  much,  much  more  to  be  said 
about  social  security,  and  about  all  the  broad 
problems  of  economic  security  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  press  forward  toward  greater 
security  beca'ase  in  this  industrial  age,  eco- 
nomic security  provides  the  only  climate  in 
which  liberty  tan  fiourish  and  endure. 

For  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  of  history  that  If 
men  cannot  have  both  freedom  and  economic 
security,  they  wUI  often  surrender  freedom 
m  the  false  and  wistful  hope  of  winning 
economic  security.  We  in  America  must 
show  the  way  by  which  peoples  may  win 
security  and  yet  enjoy  freedom.  I  Jud^e  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  missions 
which  America  has  in  world  affairs. 

If  we  are  able  to  achieve  this,  and  join 
with  It  other  measures  of  social  Justice,  if 
we  are  able  to  bring  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  America,  security  not  only 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  the  indus- 
trial age  but  also  security  against  the  politi- 
cal hazards  of  this  age,  we  will  have  brought 
mankind  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

We  will  have  ended  the  era  in  which  men. 
having  invented  the  machine,  became  Its 
slaves,  and  in  which  men.  having  learned 
the  secret  of  power,  were  overwhelmed  by  it. 
We  will  then  have  pointed  the  way  by 
which  man  may  escape  from  the  prison  of 
his  economic  needs,  and  devote  himself  to 
the  expansion  of  his  Intellectual  horizons 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  boundless  king- 
dom uf  his  spirit. 


Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  PGULSON 

or  cALir  K.vi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.'^E>rrATrV-E3 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  PGULSON.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  am 
a^kking  pcrmi^iun  to  inset  t  in  the  Rec- 


ord two  editorials  which  I  think  coincide 
and  in  which  I  concur.  One  is  from  the 
WashinRton  Daily  News  entitled  'Pre- 
pare." and  the  other  is  from  the  Los 
Anseles  Times  entitled  "Let's  See  the 
Conti-ol  Bills." 

I  asree  with  the  News  editorial  that 
we  should  prepare  for  the  worst,  which 
is  all-out  war.  but  in  preparinti  for  it  we 
should  not  lose  our  heads  and  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  in  itself  set  up  a 
complete  dictatorship  with  no  limita- 
tions. Frankly,  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration is  running  a  clever  propaganda 
program.  They  are  not  letting  us  have 
the  complete  story  at  one  time,  but  are 
trying  to  indoctrinate  us  gradually  with 
the  war  psychosis.  The  people  are  way 
ahead  of  them  and  are  not  morons  as 
some  of  the  leaders  think.  The  admin- 
istration believes  that  by  this  method 
they  can  get  absolute  control  of  the 
people. 

The  editoriali  follow : 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  17. 
19501 

Pa£p\ax 

America  stand:  today  In  deadly  danger. 
Three  weeks  of  the  crisis  that  took  violent 
form  in  Korea  have  made  our  country  s  peril 
starkly  plain. 

President  Truman's  swift  reaction  to  that 
crisis  was  brave  and  right,  and  for  it  there 
sliould  never  be  regret. 

But  every  passing  day  has  shown  more 
clearly  how  ill  prepiired  we  are  to  carry  out 
the  task  so  wUlingly  and  proudly  under- 
taken. 

Each  day  has  brought  some  compelling 
new  necessity  for  revising  upward  the  offi- 
cial estimates  of  what  that  taslt  a  comple- 
tion will  require. 

Responsible  authorities  assumed  at  first 
that  American  sea  and  air  forces  could 
quickly  liberate  South  Korea  from  half  a 
dozen  Invading  Communist  divisions,  be- 
lieved to  have  a  few  Russian  tanks  which 
would  be  Ineffective  in  the  mountainous  ter- 
rain. 

Hi!w  wrong  they  were. 

After  3  weeks  of  American  defeats  and  re- 
treats it  Is  evident  that  very  large  ground 
forces,  well  equipped  with  heavy  weapons, 
will  have  to  be  supplied  If  South  Korea  is  to 
be  liberated  in  6  months  or  longer. 

It  must  be.  can  be.  will  be  done. 

But  meanwhile  the  revelation  of  our  un- 
preparedness  even  for  a  minor  war  In  Ko- 
rea has  alarmed  our  friends  In  western  Eu- 
rope and  Is  undermining  their  faith  in  our 
ability  to  help  them  In  case  of  need. 

And  meanwhile  our  weakness  Is  an  open 
invitation  to  our  enemies  in  the  Kremlin  to 
order  new  acts  of  aggression  by  their  puppet 
satellites,  or  to  attack  America  Itself  before 
we  can  recover  the  strength  we  need. 

There  Is  only  one  safe  answer  to  this 
threat. 

We  must  prepare  At  whatever  cost,  at 
Whatever  effort,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  as  usual,  we  must  prepare. 

And  we  must  never  again  fall  prey  to  the 
delusion  that  Stalin  can  be  swerved  from 
his  career  of  conquest  by  preparedness  plans 
that  remain  on  paper. 

Volunteering  quickly  proved  not  enough 
to  nil  the  need  for  military  manpower.  The 
draft  is  not  enough.     It  operates  too  slowly. 

Prudence  dictates  that  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  tiie  Organized  Reserve 
be  called  up  for  training  now. 

Brave  Americans  in  Korea  are  paying  the 
feurtul  price  of  inadequate  training  and 
inadequate  weapons. 

Other  Americans  who  may  have  to  fight 
deserve  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  fur 
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adequate  training  before  they  are  sent  Into 
battle. 

Official  Washington  U  wasting  precious 
time  debating  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mobilize  for  all-out  war  production. 

It  Is  urgently  necessary  right  now — and 
not  by  the  fumbling  piecemeal  processes  of 
World  War  II  which  failed  to  insure  utmost 
speed  In  jjroductlon  or  to  prevent  grave 
inflationary  damage  to  the  national  economy. 

This  week  the  President  Is  expected  to  call 
on  Congress  for  large  additional  military 
appropriations. 

He  will  do  well  to  ask  for  more  money, 
not  less,  than  he  is  said  to  have  in  mind. 
And  he  would  do  well  to  ask,  at  the  same 
time,  for  stand-by  total  mobilization  powers. 

Nobody  relishes  the  thought  at  Govem- 
Bient  controls  of  Industry  and  materials  and 
manpower,  of  higher  taxes,  of  ceilings  on 
prices  and  wages,  of  rationing  of  scarce 
essentials,  of  aU  the  things  that  had  to  be 
done  before,  and  weren't  done  well  and  soon 
enough. 

Eut  no  sane  American  can  afford  to  toler- 
ate the  thought  of  what  will  sxirely  happen 
If.  while  refusing  to  do  these  things  In  time, 
we  attempt  to  produce  the  vast  supply  of 
military  materiel  made  essential  by  Amer- 
ica's deadly  danger. 

Make  no  mistake,  have  no  illusions,  about 
the  realness  of  that  danger. 

Partial  preparedness  exposes  our  own 
country  to  fearful  risk  of  invasion,  conquest, 
and  destruction. 

We  need  nothing  less  than  all  the  pre- 
paredness work  and  skill  that  money  can 
provide  and  time  permit. 

Better  too  much  than  too  little. 

And  better  too  soon  than  too  late. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Tljies  of  July  14. 19501 
Lets   Szz  thz   Contbol   Bnxs 

Everybody  knows  thst  If  we  get  into  a 
first-class  war — world  war  m  as  It  has  been 
christened  before  birth — we  shall  have  con- 
trols over  almost  everything — controls  that 
will  make  the  restrictions  of  World  War  n 
seem  mild. 

Ir  the  top-secret  bureaucratic  cupboards 
in  Washington  are  locked  away  the  war 
powers  bills,  all  ready  to  be  whisked  out  at 
the  psychological  moment  for  the  rubber 
stamp  of  a  frightened  Congress.  What  is 
in  these  bills  is  known  by  rumor.  The  most 
Important  of  them  has  been  given  t  n.ame 
in  the  reports:  it  is  the  emergency  war  powers 
bill. 

PKOPOSEO     CONTaOLS 

The  bill  contairj  rtiles  for  everybody,  with 
reculation  of  prices.  Jobs,  wages,  and  all 
goods.  It  provides  for  censorship  of  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  mail.  It  contains  pro- 
visions for  a  labor  draft,  with  reelstratlon  of 
all  men  18  to  45.  It  empowers  the  President 
to  seize  factories  and.  of  course,  to  control 
all  profits. 

Many  of  these  proposed  controls  undoubt- 
edly will  be  necessary  in  a  creat  global  bat- 
tle for  survival.  Everybody  knows  that  we 
can't  fight  a  total  war  by  sending  our  best 
young  men  Into  the  field  while  those  at 
home  conduct  business  as  usual  and  enV)y 
the  additional  pleastire  of  a  boom  brought 
on  by  war  production. 

A  LTTTLI  UCHT  SHIO 

But  we  are  still  a  relatively  free  people 
and  as  such  we  ought  to  study  the  restric- 
tions and  disciplines  which  we  must  prepare 
ourselvei  to  accept.  Before  the  time  to  do 
or  die  arrives  we  are  entitled  to  reason  why. 

Yet  we  are  not  given  the  opportunity  in 
advance  to  know  what  we  must  do  in  war- 
time. Our  bureaucratic  betters,  who  always 
presume  to  know  what  Is  best  for  us.  won't 
tell  us.     They  won't  even  tell  Coneress. 

Why  are  they  so  secretive?  A  quotation 
attributed  to  a  White  House  assistant,  sheds 
sume    Uiiht:    "To    be    perfectly   frank   about 
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it,  you  could  not  get  a  war  powers  bill 
through  Congress  today  containing  the 
powers  we  would  actually  need  in  wartime. 
You  would  Just  create  dissension.  The  Pres- 
ident won  t  ask  for  them  until  and  unless 
he  thinks  •  •  •  we  are  m  a  real  emer- 
gency   •     •     •'" 

You  see.  they  don't  trust  the  people  who 
are  to  be  controlled.  They  have  a  low  opin- 
ion oi  the  people.  They  don  t  think  the 
people  can  achieve  the  sacrificial  mood  »h.ch 
will  accept  all  the  controls  the  bureaucrau 
think  are  good  for  them. 

NjX  only  that,  the  bureaucrats  also  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  controls,  however  ac- 
ceptable they  may  be  for  wartime,  are  im- 
posed not  ony  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
but  for  as  long  afterward  as  they  think  is 
necessary.  War  controls  are  a  state  social- 
ism oorn  of  an  emergency  Many  of  the 
bureaucrats  think  state  socialism  should  go 
on  forever. 

We  still  have  with  us  a  small  token  of  their 
larger  Intention.  Rent  control  was  Imposed 
during  World  War  n  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. But  5  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities 
we  still  have  rent  control. 

scrmiTsc  ccngriss 

The  attempt  to  "soften  up"  Congress  for 
the  quick,  uncritical  passage  of  emergency 
legislation  already  has  begun.  The  Members 
are  told  that  Washington  Is  the  first  atomic 
bomb  target,  and  a  very  accessible  target. 
Secretary  Brannan  is  bleating  about  food  dif- 
ficulties and.  of  course,  he  has  his  plan  ready. 
All  the  bureaucrats  need  is  a  gxxl  enough 
scare  so  that  they  can  rush  their  bills  through 
before  anybody  has  a  chance  to  read  any- 
thing but  the  subtitles. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  people,  through 
their  Congress,  ought  to  require  a  study  of 
these  emergency  bills  before  enactment. 
They  ought  to  have  a  word  about  what  they 
most  do  or  must  not  do  in  the  next  war.  All 
the  wisdom  and  all  the  warmaking  talent 
in  the  United  States  are  not  monopolized  by 
the  bureaus,  as  the  survivors  of  World  War 
n  know  well.  Congress  certainly  ought  to 
spend  as  much  time  considering  war  con- 
trols as  it  did  weighing  the  Marshall  plan. 

And  most  important.  Congress  ought  to  de- 
fine sharply  the  limits  of  the  emergency  In 
which  the  controls  will  operate.  We  have 
been  living  for  5  years  with  the  fiction  that 
we  are  still  at  war  with  Germany  and  Japan, 
wliich  is  supposed  to  Justify  those  extra- 
ccnstitutlonal  war  powers  that  are  still  being 
exercised. 

After  the  next  emergency  is  over  let's  not 
trail  the  ribbons  of  war  dictatorship  into  the 
future  on  the  excuse  that  tkere  is  no  formal 
peace  treaty.  When  the  shooting  has 
stopped,  war  powers  should  end.  There  is 
probably  no  such  provision  in  any  of  the 
emergency  bills  in  the  Washington  safes,  but 
Congress  can  write  one  In  If  It  gets  the  bills 
before  It  Is  scared  jittery  by  the  bureaucratic 
propaganda. 


Mr.  Baruch's  Mobilization  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  RZM.AJli:S 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

CF  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18.  more  than  a  month  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  delivered  an  address  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  in  which  he 
presented  a  program  for  total  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  cope  with 


the  rising  international  crisis.  Mr. 
Barach's  words  seem  almost  propbctie 
today  in  the  light  of  events  in  Korea.  I 
beheve  his  prw^ram  enunciated  just  2 
months  ago  today  is  an  excellent  suide 
for  all-out  defense.  Here  is  the  sound 
advice  of  a  loyal,  jiatriotic  and  selfless 
elder  statesman  whose  experiences  in 
two  World  Wars  in  setting  our  industrial 
mcbilization  into  moiimi  are  matchless. 

I  am  certain  that  many  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  want  to 
read  his  news  and  program.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Mr.  Baruch's  ad- 
dress dealing  with  his  mobilization  pro- 
gram, as  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  July  16,  make  very 
timely  reading: 
Ms   E.utucH  oi»  Total  Mose-Izatiojj — A  Pao- 

Ga.\M  FOR  ALL-Orr  Diti?*se  or  thz  Un'Tttb 

St.^tes  Psrp.uus  Before  thi  Koexak  Csisis 

(The  following  are  excerpts  from  Bernard 
M.  Baruch's  address  at  Columbia  University 
on  May  18.  presenting  his  a  ?ument  and  pro- 
gram for  American  total  m^ollization.  iir. 
Baruch  spoke  before  Korea,  but  h's  words  are 
now  all  the  more  pertinent.) 

In  World  War  I  we  sailed  an  uncharted  seau 
We  had  to  find  our  way  by  trial  and  error. 
When  we  were  finished  we  had  wrung  Hin- 
denburg's  admission.  "Her  brilliant.  If  piti- 
less, war  industry  had  entered  the  service  of 
patriotism  and  had  not  failed  It.  •  •  • 
They  understood  war."  But  when  World  War 
n  began  those  In  command  tiirew  away  the 
charts  we  had  left.  Repeating  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  they  eventually  drifted  back  to 
what  had  been  recc«nmended  originally.  The 
war  was  won.  but  only  after  a  terrible  cost  in 
the  needless  prolongation  of  the  struggle,  and 
a  needless  toll  of  blood  and  treasure. 

I  would  not  bring  up  this  record  of  the  past 
except  for  two  reasons  First,  one  object  of 
this  seminar  is  to  see  that  these  mistakes  are 
not  repeated  again  in  event  of  another  war — 
which  all  of  us  hope  can  be  prevented.  Then 
there  Is  grave  doubt  whether  the  mobiliza- 
tion lessons  of  both  World  Wars  have  actually 
been  learned. 

Only  recently,  for  example,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  selective-service  law  be  enacted  on  a 
stand-by  basis,  to  go  into  eeect  on  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Nothing  was  said  about  putting  other  mo- 
bilization measures  into  law  on  a  stand-by 
basis.  ^  well.  The  draft  of  our  young  mea 
was  to  be  put  on  the  statute  books  by  Itself. 

Nowhere  have  I  heard  a  voice  raised  In  pro- 
test against  the  shocking  Immorality  of  this 
proposal.  Our  youth  would  be  put  on  notice 
that  they  may  be  called  into  service,  their 
ed-jcatlon  and  careers  interrupted,  but  none 
of  the  propertied  Interests  would  be  put  on 
call. 

Are  profits,  prices,  wages,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  society  more  sacred? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  that  Is  the  feeling 
of  Cor^gress.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
les.'ion  of  the  last  two  w.irs,  which  was  so 
costly,  has  been  forgotten.  Were  another 
war  to  f.ome  we  would  have  to  mobilize  not 
only  our  young  men  but  the  entire  Nation, 
our  whole  economic  and  industrial  power — 
men.  money,  farms,  factories,  mines — all  our 
resources,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  I 
believe  we  i.e«»d  a  stand-by  selective-service 
law.  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  but  It 
must  be  part  of  a  total  program  of  mobiliza- 
tion readiness.    It  cannot  stand  alone. 

Without  such  a  total  mobilization  program 
on  the  statute  books,  ready  to  be  put  into 
ojjeration  overnight,  the  riiks  and  costs  of 
war  are  greatly  and  needlessly  Increased. 

What  prevents  the  outbreak  of  another 
war?  It  is  not  primarily  American  posses- 
sion of  atomic  weapons,  although  that  is 
Important.  The  greatest  single  deterrent  to 
war  lb  the  memory  of  the  crushing  m.litary 
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ttrf  URiMlltd  and  traas- 
to  nwy  part  at  tltt  world  m  the  last 
v..r.  At  the  IMSM  of  chat  ocmlUct  ve  pro- 
tfuoad  BMrly  m  BMiy  tiuiJa,  alrplaiMe,  ship*. 
UMl  ollMr  maniUoos  *s  the  rest  at  the  wjrld 
W*  can  be  sure  that  wiU  not  b* 
by  anj  potential  enemy  plottlnf 
Bat  we  c«n  aiao  be  r.ire  no 
kcr  vUl  forfet  that  It  took 
av,  ynrs  to  convert  our  cncr^ei 
trom  peace  to  aU-oot  war  production. 

There  ts  only  one  var  pian  any  aggieawr 
can  bare — to  seek  to  o*er«helm  us  during 
that  "too  Uttte  and  too  late"  period  vhlle  our 
nuUtary  power  is  still  on  order.  The  longer 
the  UoM  1a£  In  our  mobUlsatlon  that  tho 
can  count  en.  :be  more  tnTlting  a 
for  attack  wc  beccfne — the  greater 
the  danger  that  w  may  not  reach  cur 
al!ies  iQ  time,  should  they  be  attacked. 

Of  oourae,  thia  tune  gap  cannot  be  dosed 
•oaptetdy.  Because  at  that  ve  mu5t  m&ln- 
tate  •  mUiiary  force  capable  of  Instant  re- 
V^l***^  azKl  at  holding  a  safe  line  cf  defense 
untn  we  have  ttane  to  mobilize.  To  the 
0Hfmt  that  W9  Barrcw  the  time  lag  In  cur 
moMItaatioB  anr  tatlttary  farces  can  be 
tamely  reduced. 

At  least  a  year  could  be  ctit  off  that  time 
lag  bf  enacuxig  l_to  law  new  a  stand-bj  mo- 
UUattlon  i»ogram.  Were  that  daa*  oat  ae- 
corHy  and  that  of  all  free  peoples  woald  be 
appreciably  strengthened.  Nor  would  this 
acuon  require  any  addltlcnsl  defense  ex- 
penditures. AH  that  it  requires  is  the  cour- 
age to  put  into  law  cow  what  we  know  would 
hare  tc  be  dene  In  event  of  war. 

Hitler  gambled  on  our  delay  in  mcbiliza- 
tlon  and  almost  won.  With  ever-quickening 
at  destruction — airplanes  of  super- 
lisad.  atcanlc  weapons,  rockets — a 
repcttUon  of  the  delays  of  the  past  cculd 
prtsYt  fatal.  To  wait  until  bombs  are  fail- 
ing before  ve  begin  to  legi£la:e  may  cause 
the  loss  of  the  war.  Tt  tt>mpt£  the  aggressor 
Into  gamhllng  on  overwhelming  us  with  sane 
bli:z  attack  before  «e  are  able  to  mobilize. 

As  all  of  you  kiiow,  preparation  for  a  mod- 
ern war  begins  many  years  before  the  actual 
start  of  bostiiltles.  The  modern  aggressor 
regiments  his  eccnomy  long  before  there  is 
any  actual  shooting.  He  stock -piles  weap- 
ons, stores  raw  materials,  converu  his  fac- 
tories— while  there  stilx  is  ao-cailed  ••peace." 

In  the  case  of  moblliaatlnn  cut  procras- 
tination is  ali  the  mor::  tragic,  suice  nothing 
U  to  be  gained  by  a  faUure  to  act.  Wnat 
should  be  done  is  so  evioent.  We  (to  not 
have  to  wait  for  someoi.e  to  devise  a  "per- 
fect'  plan.  Let  us  ■wziit  into  law  now.  en 
a  staad-by  basis,  ali  the  measures  which  were 
prawn  iMcessary  in  the  last  war.  That  Is 
the  minimum  we  should  bet  on  the  statute 
books  at  once.  Then  were  war  to  ccme,  we 
should  start  from  where  we  left  off.  lustead 
of  repeating  the  old  mistakes. 

Wi'vh  thu  minimum  In  law.  the  National 
fiecurlty  Resources  Board  could  work  steadily 
to  improve  the  m^^biiUaticn  program. 
Studies  to  implement  mobilization  legisla- 
tion are  flae.  What  I  oppose  is  making  so- 
called  "Btiidles'*  merely  to  avoid  action,  as  a 
eo\  *r  for  a  lack  cf  political  courage. 

I  respect  the  abilities  and  courage  of 
8tiiart  Symington,  the  new  Oiairman  of 
the  National  Sectirlty  Reeourcea  Board.  I 
h  ipe  he  can  at  last  take  the  Board  off  the 
"dead  center'  of  inacUon  on  which  it  has 
been  for  so  long,  a  •dead  center'^  so  perilous 
to  our  security.  The  first  necessliy  is  to 
get  a  sound  mobilization  program  on  the 
lawbookii.  That  is  the  real  te»t  cf  bow 
effective  the  Security  Resources  Board  wiU 
be  permitted  to  be<.>.me 

The  issue  is  a  simpie  one — are  we  going 
to  stop  talking  and  take  action? 

Specifically  a  sound  mobilization  prjf^am 
rtqulreB,  among  other  things:  An  loipartial 
eelectlTe-servlce   law,   with   a    work-or-fight 


clause;  a  readied  civilian  defense:  the  elimi- 
nation of  profltcerlng:  an  over-all  celling  on 
all  price*,  rent*,  wages,  ai-.d  other  cnets  to 
prevent  the  inflation  that  could  wreck  any 
mobilization:  hlijher  taies:  power  to  curtail 
lees  essential  production  to  give  priority  to 
military  and  essential  civilian  needs:  ori^ani- 
satlcn  of  manpower  to  direct  it  where  most 
needed  with  an  Index  of  all  essential  skills 
and  training  facilities:  rationtni;  of  scarce 
essentials:  a  comprehensive  system  of  eco- 
nomic defense  controlling  ali  imports  and 
exports. 

This  stand-by  mobilization  program  would 
not  specify  the  weapons  to  be  produced  nor 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  raised. 
The  objective  would  be  to  provide  the  or- 
gr.nisaticn  so  that  in  case  of  emergency 
all  our  resources  can  be  pooled  and  tapped 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  whatever  the 
weapons  to  b«-  manufactured,  whatever  the 
sise  .Army.  N.ivy.  cr  .Mr  Force.  The  military 
should  be  able  to  get  what  it  needs,  when 
needed  with  the  least  dislocation  to  the 
civilian  economy. 

And.  as  I  have  emphasized,  all  these  meas- 
ures mu5t  go  together  as  part  of  one  whole. 

One  alibi  often  put  forward  for  neglecting 
cur  mobilization  readiness  is  that  It  will 
militarize  the  country.  This  is  like  oppos- 
ing the  installation  of  a  fire-alarm  system 
en  ground?  that  It  will  cause  fire.  The  mo- 
tUizatior.  prr^am  I  have  proposed  Is  not 
Intended  to  take  effect  Immediately.  These 
laws  would  be  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
ready  to  be  put  into  operation  in  an  emer- 
gency upon  joint  proclamation  of  the  Pl-esl- 
dent  and  Cor  press — not  the  President  alone, 
but  the  President  and  Congress  acting  to- 
gether. L;ke  the  are  department,  these  laws 
would  be  readv  for  action  If  the  alarm  went 

ctr 

There  will  always  be  some  who  counsel, 
*T.et  s  wait  until  war  comes  and  see  whether 
these  controls  are  necessary."  There  will 
always  be  seme  who  try  to  weaken  what- 
ever mobilization  controls  are  suggested  to 
exempt  their  own  interests,  to  leave  profits 
untouched,  wages  free,  prices  uncontrolled, 
ta-xes  too  low.  The  test  of  a  sound  nioblll- 
Fition  program  Is  that  It  disciplines  all  pres- 
sure groupw  and  all  selfish  Interests  for  the 
sake  of  the  national  Interest. 

To  prevent  war  is  our  first  objective.  Our 
second  objective  must  be  to  win  any  war 
forced  upon  us.  Both  these  objectives  are 
served  by  enacting  a  stand-by  mobilization 
law  now.  Both  these  objectives  are  need- 
k-ily  weakened  by  not  doing  so. 


filr.  E,«mg  Was  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  PAUL  V/.  SMAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  SKAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-^r 
ptrmissicn  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  recent  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Ma.  EwiNc  Was  the  Isstnc 

It  should  be  apparent  to  President  Truman 
by  now  that  If  he  has  any  hope  of  obtaining 
congressional  approval  of  a  reorganization 
cf  the  so-called  welfare  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  he  should  stick  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
Even  the  Hoover  plan  for  giving  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  departmental  status  might 
have  bard  sledding,  it  is  true,  in  view  of 
Congress'    attitude    against    Uicreasing    the 


powers  of  PSA  Administrator  Oscar  Ewlng. 
But  the  opposltl'in  probably  would  have  been 
less  violent  if  Ui  Truman  had  left  health 
services  out  of  his  plan. 

The  worst  move  the  President  could  have 
made  was  to  submit  a  reorganization  that 
gave  Mr.  Ewing  any  control  whatever  over 
Federal  medical  activities.  It  was  because 
of  thi.s  departure  from  the  Hoover  pr.jgrcm 
that  the  Senate  last  year  rejected  the  Prcsi- 
dents  first  plan,  calling  for  a  Department  cf 
Welfare.  And  It  was  largely  for  a  like  rea'-on 
that  the  House  has  killed  the  second  pian. 
Mr.  Bwlng.  ardent  advocate  of  compulsory 
health  insurance,  would  h.ive  attained  Cabi- 
net status  under  either  plan — as  he  would 
have  under  the  Hoover  pian.  The  thought 
of  the  controversial  Mr.  Ewmg  presiding,  with 
greatly  Incteafed  prestige,  over  a  department 
that  included  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  medical  research  agencies 
was  too  much  for  opponents  of  stclalized 
medicine — and  there  are  a  lot  of  such  oppo- 
nents In  Congress. 

Under  the  Hoover  Commission  proposal, 
all  medical  activities  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  consolidated  lii  a  separate 
agency.  Incidentally,  the  full  Commission's 
decision  on  this  point  did  not  follow  the  pri- 
mary recommendation  of  its  task  force  on 
public  welfare.  This  task  force  was  com- 
posed of  a  Brookings  Institution  group  of  ex- 
perts who  saw  notiiing  wrong  with  lumping 
health,  education,  social  security,  and  certain 
other  welfare  operations  in  one  depart- 
ment. The  task  force  said,  however,  that  if 
the  health  services  were  to  be  divorced  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  they  should  be 
in  one  department.  The  Commission  elected 
to  adopt  the  latter  plan.  Whether  it  had  in 
mind  the  p<3ssiblllty  of  congressional  hedg- 
ing at  any  scheme  for  giving  a  more  power- 
ful Mr.  Ewlng  supervision  of  medical  activi- 
ties has  not  been  disclosed. 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  at  the  two 
sessions  of  Congress,  the  President  would  be 
well  advised  to  drop  his  own  plans  lor  tl^e 
future  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  try 
again  with  the  Hoover-advocated  progam. 
His  major  successes  so  far  in  the  organiza- 
tion field  have  occurred  when  he  adhered 
closely  to  the  Hoover  report. 


Community  Bailding  Is  Good  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

OF  C£ORGlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PjyRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nation- 
uide  attention  has  been  given  to  a  com- 
munity-development program  wh'ch 
was  started  in  Geoi^gla  in  the  summer 
of  1244.  Known  as  the  bettcr-home- 
tov»n  program,  it  started  in  a  modest 
way  in  an  effort  to  make  the  old  liome 
towns  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  re- 
farning  veterans  that  they  would  s'.ay 
in  Georgia.  More  than  230  Georgia 
towns  have  participated  each  year  and 
the  program  has  sinct  been  expandea  to 
Include  improved  agricultural  practices 
and  related  activities.  The  program 
and  the  results  to  date  were  outlined 
in  a  talk  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Collier,  vu-e 
president  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co.,  tie- 
fore  the  national  citizens  conference  on 
planning  for  city.  State,  and  Nation, 
which  was  held  in  Washington  recently. 
1  ask  permission  to  include  Mr.   Col- 
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lier's  talk  in  my  remarks  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CoMMtTNiTT  Bl-ildino  Is  Good  Bcsa»is» 
(By  C.  A.  Collier) 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Go's  better  home-towns  program  is  com- 
munity improvement  through  self-help.  In 
this  program  I  think  you  will  find  an  ex- 
ample of  the  American  spirit  of  initiative 
and  enterprise  reawakened  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  to  enlarge  economic  opportu- 
nities in  towns  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
dyin:;  on  the  vine. 

During  the  past  «  years  the  Georgia  Power 
Co.  has  spent  several  hundred  thotisand  dol- 
lars en  this  development  program  for  the 
people  of  its  service  area,  which  comprises 
five-sixths  of  the  State  of  GeorgU^s  5©.000 
square  miles  and  80  percent  of  its  popdlation. 
This  program  is  no  charity.  It  is  generally 
recognized  in  Georgia  as  an  unusually  pub- 
lic-spirited activity  for  a  single  company  to 
p  omote.  but  in  no  sense  is  it  a  charitable 
proposition.  It  is  good  business  every  inch 
of  the  way.  It  is  a  good  investment  in  the 
businessman's  sense  of  the  word.  As  I  Will 
show  a  little  later,  this  program  Justifies  it- 
self In  several  ways.  It  Is  worth  what  it 
costs  by  virtue  of  the  good  will  it  brings  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.  It  Is  a  more  effective 
public-relations  activity,  causes  more  favor- 
able publicity,  than  anything  else  the  com- 
pany has  ever  dene.  It  has  paid  its  way  in 
the  added  revenues  It  has  brought  the  com- 
pany. And  at  the  same  time  it  has  added 
materially  to  the  socio>economlc  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  Stale.  >s 

The  community  development  program  of 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  v^as  devised  in  an 
effort  to  help  cure  the  economic  and  social 
ills  of  Georgia.  Since  you  can  evaluate  Its 
effectiveness  only  if  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  that  formerly  prevailed,  let 
me  go  back  a  few  years  First  I  will  state 
the  problem,  next  describe  the  plan,  and 
finally  report  the  results. 

THE    PROELXSf 

In  1943.  Georgia,  like  most  of  the  country, 
was  enjoying  war-production  prosperity. 
Things  were  better  than  they  had  been  In  a 
long,  long  while.  But  anyone  with  a  long 
enough  memory  had  reason  to  wonder  if  that 
prosperity  would  be  lasting.  During  and 
Immediately  after  the  First  World  War  the 
people  of  the  South  had  Ijeen  profligate 
with  their  easy  money,  dissipating  it  in  silk- 
shirt  spending.  Instead  of  investing  it  in  ways 
that  T^culd  improve  the  economy  in  the 
future.  By  the  end  of  1920  the  boll  wevll 
depression  hit  the  South,  and  Georgia  espe- 
cially hard,  vrell  ahead  of  the  general  depres- 
sion. Of  course.  Georgia  su:!fered  through 
the  general  one.  too.  In  effect,  Georgia  had 
many  years  of  depression. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  show  how  things 
were  skidding.  "The  dollar  value  of  the 
States  agricultural  products,  exclusive  of 
livestock,  was  about  $536,540,000  In  1919.  In 
1939  It  had  dwindled  down  to  approximately 
$141,700,000,  or  roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
1919  figure. 

The  annual  dollar  value  of  manufactured 
products  fell  by  nearly  116000.000  In  ths 
same  period.  In  the  10  years  from  19"29  to 
1939  the  number  of  manufac^turing  plants  in 
Georgia  was  reduced  from  4.090  to  3.150. 
Per  capita  income  dropped  in  the  same  dec- 
ade from  «329  to  $290. 

There  were  aspects  of  this  retrogression 
that  can't  be  expressed  dollar-wise.  Many 
of  the  towns  of  Georgia  became  rundown. 
In  most  of  the  towns  there  was  an  almoet 
complete  lack  of  social  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities such  as  community  houses,  public 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  and  club- 
houses for  young  people.  In  1944  there  were 
only  4.111  general  hospital  beds  in  the  State 
having    Amervcan    Medical    Association    ap- 


proval, though  the  need  was  estimated  at 
14.000. 

Serious  as  were  such  deficiencies,  there  was 
yet  another  situation  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  worst  symptom  of  our  economic  and 
social  iil-health.  That  was  the  less  of  our 
young  people.  Of  t.hat  part  of  the  rural 
population  which  was  between  the  ages  cf  10 
and  29  years  m  1920,  over  630.000  persons 
had  minted  by  1940.  That  number  was 
&8-8  of  the  total  within  those  age  limits. 
How  cculd  we  account  for  a  trend  like  that? 
Ot)vio'jsly  some  of  them  were  youngsters 
who  left  Georgia  because  their  parents 
moved  away.  But  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  great  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple, the  ones  In  the  upper  teens  and  in  the 
twenties,  migrated  of  their  own  chcoeing  be- 
cause Georgia  failed  to  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  liTelihood  and  suceessful  liv- 
ing that  they  hoped  to  find  el&ewhere.  In 
other  words,  our  lack  cf  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Inferior  Uving  conditions  in 
cur  towns  were  driving  our  own  young  people 
away  from  us.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  had  the  initiative  to  pull  stakes 
were  the  most  enterprising,  mcst  intelligent 
I  and  most  courageous  ones.  They  were  the 
young  people  with  the  qualities  of  charac- 
ter And  mind  that  would  make  the  best 
leaders  and  the  best  Citizens.  And  we  were 
Icsing  them. 

In  1943  and  1944,  when  our  program  was 
Incubating,  the  State  was  faced  w::h  a  special 
problem  regarding  that  exodus,  and  a  special 
opportunity  to  stem  it.  Georg.a  hid  about 
350.C00  of  its  citizens,  mostly  young  people, 
servuig  in  the  armed  forces.  They  had 
traveled,  seen  new  sights  and  better  ways  of 
living.  After  the  war,  would  they  conae  back 
t  their  cwn  dingy  little  Georgia  towns? 
And  if  they  did  return,  wcu'.d  they  stay?  Or 
would  they  start  a  new  migration  from 
Georgia  to  fairer  fields? 

Georgia  was  forever  wooing  new  industries, 
out-of-state  capital.  Yet  mere  than  once 
an  industrialist,  taken  to  look  at  an  other- 
wise suitable  location,  had  answered.  "We 
couldn't  expect  cur  supervisory  personnel  to 
live  in  this  kind  cf  a  town." 

If  the  economic  weakness  cf  the  so-called 
"Empire  State  of  the  Scuih  "  was  in  the  com- 
munities, wouldn't  us  economic  salvation  be 
found  there,  too?  Something  was  needed  to 
clean  up  and  build  up  the  towns  of  Georgia. 
War  production  prosperity  wouldn't  last  for- 
ever. But  the  old  aimlessness  might.  With- 
out some  kind  of  plan,  some  kind  of  special 
effort,  what  reason  to  expect  a  better  after- 
math this  time  than  followed  World  War  I? 

So  a  plan  was  evolved. 

THI    PL  Ait 

The  Georgia  Better  Home  Towns  program 
Is  no  fancy  social  planning.  It  is  no  give- 
away, no  dole,  involves  no  subsidies.  .Al- 
though the  Georgia  Power  Co,  has  put  a 
good  deal  of  money  into  It,  not  one  penny 
has  been  given  to  anyone  except  In  the  form 
of  prizes  for  actual  accomplishments  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Most  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  for  personnel  to  take  the  program 
to  the  people  and  for  advertising  and  other 
promotional  activities.  So  far  as  the  com- 
munities are  concerned,  the  program 
operates  entirely  on  the  basic  principle  of 
self-reliance  and  self-help. 

The  Georgia  Better  Home  Towns  program 
hasn  t  attempted  to  do  things  for  people. 
Instead,  it  has  encouraged  them  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  highly 
effective  and  Influential  organization  to 
stimulate  the  citizenry's  enthusiasm  for 
community  improvement.  Instead  of  paying 
people  to  perform  chores  of  sometimes  ques- 
tionable worth.  Instead  of  presenting  hand- 
outs for  local  projecu.  It  pursuades  people 
to  assert  their  economic  Independence  by 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  going  to  work  for 
what  they  want. 


The  better  home  towns  program  didnt  set 
out  to  create  a  new  Georgia  overnight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  got  off  to  a  rather  mod* 
est  beginning.  It  was  started  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1944.  during  the  war.  when  materials 
were  hard  to  get.  People  .couldn't  build 
much,  or  remodel  much.  So  the  accent  at 
the  cutset  was  on  face  lifting.  Citizens 
were  urged  to  clean  up  their  commuruties, 
repair  end  repaint  their  homes,  remove  the 
trash  dumps,  beautify  private  and  public 
property,  spruce  up  the  stores  and  other 
places  of  business.  It  was  a  first  things  first 
proposition. 

Later,  as  runds  and  materials  became  avail- 
able, came  the  paving,  water  and  sewerage 
project.',  the  new  buildings,  the  new  busi- 
nesses and  industrial  plants.  Communitie* 
were  encouraged  to  set  up  small  local  indus- 
tries, financed  with  local  capital  and  prcces- 
sing  local  raw  products,  thus  providing  new 
employment  opportunities  at  home. 

The  organization  of  the  proeram  in  a  typi- 
cal Georgia  town  was  something  like  this. 
Assisted  by  representativr-s  of  the  company, 
community  leaders  would  form  a  t)etter 
home-town  committee.  Using  a  detailed 
check  list  furnished  by  the  com-^any.  they 
would  then  make  a  critical  self -appraisal  of 
their  town  to  determine  its  moet  serious 
faults  and  deficiencies.  This,  in  turn,  would 
suggest  various  projects  of  first  Importance, 
and  a  subcommittee  would  be  appointed  to 
promote  each  one.  In  many  communities 
the  town  hall  idea  has  been  adopted  to  en- 
list the  widest  p-osslble  Interest  and  partici- 
pation by  the  cmze.is. 

To  introduce  the  program  to  the  public 
and  Implement  its  progress,  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.  created  a  community  development 
division,  composed  of  a  staff  of  speclalista 
working  exclusively  on  the  better  home  towns 
program  and  related  activities.  In  each  of 
the  six  geographical  divisions  into  which 
the  company's  service  area  is  divided  we 
placed  a  community  development  representa- 
tive. As  now  constit'.ited.  the  dep.'U'tment 
includes  a  manager  with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  two  research  engineers,  a  field  su- 
pervisor, the  SIX  division  representatives,  the 
manager  of  the  industrial  section,  and  the 
manager  of  the  agricultural  section.  One 
member  of  the  advertising  department  works 
exclusively  on  community  development  mat- 
ters, and  other  members  give  the  program 
part  of  their  time. 

At  the  local  levels,  a  large  number  of  other 
employees  are  e.itremely  active  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  includes  oar  six  division  man- 
agers. 6  division  sales  supervisors.  23  district 
managers,  and  73  local  managers.  Also  co- 
operating are  9  wholesale  town  representa- 
tives, the  manager  of  the  rural  division  and 
6  rural  engineers,  the  approximately  £0  mem- 
bers of  the  home  service  department  and 
other  personnel. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  when  it 
was  being  introduced  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  personal  contact  was  a  particularly 
important  mode  of  promotion.  Company 
representatives  addressed  hundreds  of  gath- 
erings and  met  with  countless  groups 
throughout  the  State. 

A  continuous  program  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising and  widespread  publicity  have  kept 
the  program  before  the  public.  Radio  also 
has  been  extensively  used.  Folders  and  fre- 
quent bulletins  to  the  local  committees  have 
helped  keep  interest  high.  A  series  of  book- 
lets, issued  from  time  to  time,  have  provided 
local  leaders  with  specific  suggestions  and 
step  by  step  procedures — how  to  organize 
committees,  how  to  check  community  short- 
comings, how  to  select  objectives,  how  to 
recruit  community-wide  participation,  how 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Each  year  the  company  has  sixinsored  • 
prize  contest  as  a  highly  successful  attention 
getter.     For  several  years  these  affairs  took 
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I  vi^t  to  say.  also,  that  the  rucress  of 
thia  pro^rani  is  not  so  nj'jch  a  leather  In 
the  cap  of  the  Georfta  Power  Cr  as  It  la 
a  testunocla!  to  the  ba*ic  stability  or  the 
people  of  Ge-riYla.  They  are  the  ones  who 
bare  made  It  worr.  Throiighout  1*  has  been 
b— ed  on  a  :ew  simple  btjt  vamiz  emotional 
appeals  to  the  c-Tfnmunlty  and  State  pride 
cA  the  dtlaens.  their  aense  of  sntLme.  their 
desire  to  Imprcre  vheir  standird  of  lirln? 
and  their  poaiticm  In  life,  their  eagerness  to 
create  better  opportur.Jtlea  for  their  children, 
their  aenae  of  personal  dl^ity  and  Inte^ty. 
Tbe  dUsens.  thctixanda  of  them,  in  the  com- 
munltlea  of  Georgia,  hare  responded  to  thoaa 
appeals  and  hare  done  the  wcrk  The  Geor- 
(riA  better  fcome-towiis  pro^&m  has  became 
trtily  tbetr  program 

A  baak:  ass\imp:lan  from  the  start  waa 
that  new  b'^islneaaes  and  Industries  would 
be  attracted  to  tlie  better  towns,  the  onea 
of  irood  appeal  ancc  that  offered  de«irabl« 
living  por:dltlcr.s.  a  pleaaant  social  atmos- 
phere, and  ade<iuate  recreational  facilitiea. 
A«  a  consequence,  many  a  Geor^a  town  haa 
practically  made  Itself  orer  Here  are  a  few 
high  ll^hu  of  the  accon.plishmenta  in  the 
period  from  September  1W44  to  the  first  oC 
1»60. 

The  oommtinltlM  held  8^4  rlean-up.  palnt- 
tip  rampatgna  Tbey  ccmp.eted  1 .288  recrea- 
tioEial  projecta.  Tha^w  were  823  street-  and 
•idewallc-UnproTement  prv^^e^u.  Ma  sever- 
■ge-improveaient  piijgraxxa.  e.;.(l  400  public- 


park  '.rr.-T-v-Tiements.  New  school  Improre- 
meni^  ■-  txiiiir^  sch.x-l  buildings  totaled 
MS;  XT  ccaununlty  houses  were  construct- 
ed. Church  Improretnenta.  Including  new 
churches,  were  1.C23  In  number,  and  so  on 
tha  tut.  Noca  that  180  new  hotels 
otor  eoorta  w«e«  built  In  connection 
vttb  oar  affcru  to  develop  a  bigger  tourist 
trada. 

Here  is  an  Item  cf  speclAl  significance.  1 
think.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  that 
Georgia  had  been  woefully  lacking  In  general 
taospltaJ  faciutlaa.  tbare'  being  only  4.111 
la  AMA-approtad  hcapltals  In  the  State. 
WhOa  tbcra  atiU  la  a  ihdrtage  of  such  fadli- 
«a  iMva  almoat  doubled  them  In  just 
S  vean.  As  cA  July  1.  1949.  we  had  7  939 
beds  ta  general  hoapitals — a  gain  of  3  833. 
X  dte  that  ftattetles  becau5e  I  believe  It  Is 
rcpveea-ntatlve  of  the  rapid  prcgreas  Georgia 
has  made  in  recent  years  in  raising  the  public 
or  health  and  welfare. 

TIttt  a  reaultant  business  and  Industrial 
UMued  Is  well  borne  out  by  the 
flguras.  In  tba  past  4  years.  1946  through 
IMQ.  a  total  of  1.699  new  manufacturing 
plants  were  establUhed  in  the  territory  served 
by  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  These  represent  an 
aggregate  capital  Investment  of  $i24.4;5  000 
and  a  ccHnblned  annual  psyroll  of  M7.8T2^000. 
They  etaploy  some  38.000  workers.  They  are 
mostly  small  local  plants  financed  by  local 
capital,  as  is  indicated  by  the  average  capital 
Inveetnaent  of  only  973  OCO. 

In  the  same  4  years  a  total  of  8  661  new 
service  estsblishments  were  started.  By  serv- 
ice establishments  is  meant  a  wide  variety  of 
bostneaa  places.  Including  shoe-repair  shops, 
storea.  prtntlng  shops,  theaters,  diaper  serv- 
ices, lavadrtea  and  what  not.  These  new 
cstablMuaants  employ  about  30.300  worker*. 
have  an  aggregate  annual  payroll  of  about 
•00.750.000  and  a  combined  capital  invest- 
ment of  over  $ir7,0OC.0OO. 

The  new  industries  and  the  new  service 
establishments,  totaling  10;38O,  provide  em- 
Idoyment  far  about  68.7C0  persona  and  pry 
them  mere  than  8128.800.000  a  year. 

Tou  will  recall  that  the  dollar  value  of 
Georgia's  manufactured  products  decreased 
substantlsUy  during  the  bleak  period  up  to 
1939  Btit  look  what  has  happiened  since. 
In  1939  the  total  was  only  8877.400,000.  In 
1943  it  waa  four  times  that  much,  the  actual 
figure,  according  to  the  Blue  Book  of  South- 
ern Progress,  being  82.809.700.000. 

What  about  per  cafilta  tnconje?  Well,  we 
In  Georg:a  and  the  Sotrth  are  rtlll  behind 
the  average  for  the  whole  Nation,  but  we  are 
gaining  faster.  In  1930  per  capita  Income  in 
Georgia  was  a  mere  8274.  In  1948  it  was 
8971,  or  an  increase  of  254  percent,  whereas 
the  national  gain  In  the  same  years  was  only 
137  par  cant. 

Now  along  with  this  development  of  the 
towns  of  Georgia  there  b^a  been  a  widespread 
movement  to  put  new  life  into  the  State  s 
agriculture.  Various  agencies  and  interests 
have  contributed  to  this  work,  among  them 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  Our  participation  has 
Included  the  com  yield  and  grazing  contests 
previously  mentioned,  the  gift  of  a  83,5C0 
mobile  soil  testing  unit  to  the  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station,  donations  to  the  State  to  fi- 
nance research  rei:ulting  in  the  development 
of  new  strains  of  hybrid  corn,  and  the  com- 
pany's own  large-scale  soil  conservation  and 
reforestation  projects  on  its  own  lands. 

The  ruination  of  southern  agrlcultixre  was 
the  one-ciop  system.  For  years  cotton  waa 
king,  and  when  cotton  fell,  the  whole  agri- 
cultural economy  crashed.  Thanks  to  the 
fine  teaching  of  the  Soil  Con.servatlon  Serv- 
ice, the  Georgia  Eitenslon  Service  and  others, 
the  agricultural  economy  has  been  trans- 
formad.  Diversified  farming  u  the  order  of 
the  day.  and  mechanization  la  well  advanced. 
In  1919  tha  valua  of  Georgia's  farm  pruduc* 
tion  was  about  8638A)0.0U).  of  which  $356,- 
BOO  000  was  in  cotton  lint  and  cotton  seed. 
Coiion  waa  then  08  percent  uf  the  K^tal.    In 


1948.  however,  the  value  of  agrleuUtiral  pro- 
duction, not  counting  livestock,  -vas  C528.- 
9i3,0O0.  of  which  only  |139,241.00(  was  cot- 
ton. That  waa  only  28  percent  of  ;hc  whole. 
Other  major  crops  Include  corn,  sats,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco.  Livestock,  Iniiden tally, 
has  become  an  important  ludustn  in  Geor- 
gia, with  production  in  1948  ^ilued  at 
8104  977  000.  That  la  why  my  cotipany  has 
been  putting  great  stress  on  3  ear-round 
pastures. 

Illustrative  of  the  progress  in  n  ectaniza- 
tlon  are  the  figures  on  farm  Usctors.  In 
19-9  there  were  only  2.200  tractors  In  Georgia. 
As  late  as  1940  there  were  only  $.000.  But 
In  1945  the  number  had  Jumped  to  about 
25.0CO,  and  today  It  is  estimated  at  more 
than  53.0CO. 

Business,  industri.TJ.  and  agrlctltural  ex- 
pansion have  been  more  or  less  general  over 
the  Nation,  you  may  say.  and  th.it  is  quite 
true.  But  there  are  two  aspects  01  the  prog- 
ress in  Georgia  that  make  it  stand  out.  One 
is  the  rate  of  improvement  and  tiie  other  is 
lis  stability. 

The  United  States  Departmen'  of  Com- 
merce reported  recently  that  in  1919  Georgia 
business  not  only  made  a  better  showing 
than  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  ex- 
ceeded the  rest  of  the  southeast.  This  state- 
ment was  based  on  such  indices  ws,  value  of 
new  buiMlng,  production  of  electric  energy, 
manufacturing  employment,  ban.:  deposits, 
and  railroad  revtjnues. 

That  Georgia  has  been  having  a  sound, 
durable  business  expansion  Is  Indicated  by 
United  States  Department  of  Con.merce  fig- 
ures on  business  failures.  During  the  period 
from  1944  through  1948  the  Georgia  rate  of 
business  failures  was  less  than  tte  national 
rate  in  3  years  and  more  than  the  national 
rate  in  2  3rears.  But  look  at  tiie  marked 
difference  In  1948.  Whereas  th?  national 
rate  was  94  failures  In  every  1.000  cusinesses. 
the  Georgia  rate  was  only  43.  Thi'  next  low- 
est rate  was  72  for  Maine  and  Rhxle  Island. 

We  people  in  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  are 
Georgians  and  naturally  take  pride  In  the 
progressiveness  of  our  State.  We  want  it  to 
deserve  having  good  things  said  ab')ut  It.  But 
I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  eipendlture 
of  our  energies,  our  time  and  mo^ey  on  the 
community  development  prograni  has  been 
motivated  solely  by  State  pride.  Actually 
the  program  was  given  i  urpose  ly  what  is 
called  an  enlightened  self -Interest.  First, 
we  knew  that  a  higher  standard  of  llvuig  in 
Georgia  ultimately  would  enlarge  :he  market 
for  our  product,  electric  service.  And  we 
also  anucipated  that  there  wo  aid  be  an 
immediate  return  in  the  form  of  new  busi- 
ness,  industrial   and   residential   customers. 

As  to  the  latter,  here  are  some  figures: 

Between  1944  and  the  end  o'  1949  the 
number  of  electric  customers  of  the  Geor- 
gia Power  Co.  increased  from  282.C92  to 
419,473.  or  48  percent.  The  amount  of  elec- 
tricity sold  went  up  43  percent,  f-om  2.789,- 
191.291  kilowatt  hours  to  3.985,9'.  3.884  kilo- 
watt hours.  During  the  same  years,  the 
national  increaise  was  conslderab  y  less,  be- 
ing 29  percent  as  to  cusiomers  a  ad  26  per- 
cent as  to  energy. 

For  many  years  the  average  annual  con- 
sumpuon  per  residential  custonur  in  Geor- 
gia has  been  materially  higher  than  the 
national  average  It  has  mamtilmd  that 
lead,  growing  from  1.732  kilowa  t  hours  a 
year    In     1944    to    2  417    kilowatt    hours     in 

1949.  an  Increase  of  39  percent.  Today  the 
Georgia  average  Is  about  30  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

The  Georgia  better-home-towr  s  program 
haa  greatly  heightened  the  pres' ige  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.  As  I  mentioned  earlier. 
It  has  brought  us  much  favorab!'  publicity. 
So  f,-«r  we  have  clipped  more  toan  86.O0O 
coltmm  Inches  of  free  publicity  from  tha 
newspapers  of  Georgia.  In  addlton,  special 
articlea  about  the  jrogram  htt\o  j  ppeared  in 
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national  publications  like  Reader's  Digest. 
Coronet.  Newsweek,  Printer's  Ink  and  Manu- 
facturers Record.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  commendatory  editorials  in 
the  Georgia  press. 

Tne  Georgia  better-home-towns  program 
is  but  one  of  the  forces  for  progress  at  work 
today  in  Georgia,  but  a  major  force  I  think 
the  public  now  regards  It  as  almost  an  indis- 
pen«satle.  I  know  that  the  towns  cf  our 
territory  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  omit 
the  champion  home  town  contest  this  year 
If  we  had  wanted  to. 

Alter  all,  we  have  really  Just  got  well 
started.  We  must  admit  that  our  towns  were 
formerly  quite  backward  They  still  have 
much  to  do.  great  opponunity  for  develop- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  business  and 
Industry  in  Georgia.  Diversified  industrial- 
ization is  reatively  new  with  us.  It  has 
much  more  opportunity  ahead  than  history 
behind.  The  advancement  of  our  section  is 
bound  to  continue  and  we  can  accelerate 
it  by  \uicn  and  work. 


Radio  Broadcast  of  R.  W.  Fr.-izier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKI-.^HCMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

V*c6.neiday,  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  emarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  broadcast 
by  R.  W.  FYazier,  professor  of  govern- 
ment and  histon.'  of  the  Southeastern 
State  College,  of  Durant,  Okla..  under 
the  auspices  of  the  coUece  over  radio 
station  KSEO.  June  28.  1950: 

Friends  of  the  air.  as  June  the  14  was 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-third  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  American  flag 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  so  July  4. 
next,  will  be  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indet>endence — that  being  a 
national  holiday — likewise  the  day  of  the 
primary  election  in  Oklahoma — of  which 
schools  in  this  State  observing  both  wUl  not 
be  in  session — I  thought  it  timely  to  give  you 
a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  Spirit  of  1776. 

It  was  Solon,  the  great  legislator  and  one 
of  the  seven  wi^e  men  of  Greece  who  became 
chief  magistrate  in  594  B  C.  It  was  a 
period  of  conflict  between  the  peasants  and 
nobles,  but  by  wise  application  of  his  au- 
thority a  revolution  was  prevented.  Solon 
wrote  a  new  constitution  that  enlarged  the 
powers  of  the  assembly.  This  document 
made  property  Instead  cf  birih  the  basis  of 
citizenship,  thus  admitting  the  common 
Classes  as  factors  in  the  government.  It  im- 
proved economic  conditions  by  abolishing 
the  provision  under  which  a  debtor  could 
be  reduced  to  slavery  by  his  creditor.  Lux- 
ury in  dress  and  food  were  prohibited.  The 
ownership  of  land  limited,  the  education  of 
youth  in  schools  and  gymnasiums  was  pro- 
vided by  statutory  law. 

The  statutes  of  Solon  were  written  on 
pieces  of  wood  and  the  Athenians  were 
bound  by  oath  not  to  repeal  them  for  10 
years,  after  which  he  went  on  extensive  trav- 
els to  avoid  being  requested  to  alter  his  law. 
While  few  of  his  writings  have  come  down 
to  us.  it  can  well  be  said  that  his  early  con- 
stitution gave  for  the  first  time,  a  type  of 
government  that  permitted  the  common 
man  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  human  life.  And,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  Solon  sowed  the  first  erabryonic  seeds  of 
a  democracy. 


Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  victories  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  one  am<;ng  the  greatest 
g?nera'.s  of  the  world,  and  a  mighty  Grecian 
scholar,  tutored  under  Aristotle,  the  story  of 
civilization  in  western  Europe;  may  have  been 
different. 

The  Grecian  contribution — literature  and 
art;  the  Roman  contribution — the  Justinian 
code,  the  basis  of  civil  law.  and  the  building 
of  roads  and  acqueducts.  not  cvericoking  the 
contribution  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Cor?  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  colleges  of  western  Europe 
which  forms  the  background  of  clvUizatlcn 
In  Europe  and  the  British  Empire,  which 
will  produce  in  the  minds  c>f  the  American 
Colonies  561  years  hence,  tliat  has  startled 
the  world  then,  and  now. 

In  1215.  when  the  charter  of  liberalities, 
wrung  from  the  hand  of  King  John  at 
Runymede.  by  baronial  compulsion  which 
took  pains  to  secure  through  it.  not  only 
baronial  demands  but  administrative  re- 
forms, such  as  the  trial  by  Jury,  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  the  rieht  of  Parliament  to 
control  taxation,  together  with  many  other 
liberal  reforms  of  which  subsequent  kings 
were  forced  to  yield  to  barons  and  to  the 
Jjeople  in  general.  This  far-reaching  docu- 
ment is  a  forerunner  or  background  to  many 
of  our  American  constituticmal  rights. 
.  How  were  these  fundamei.tals  transferred 
to  the  Colonies''  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion. I  may  say  that  pivotal  tvents  in  history, 
many  times  have  shifted  the  trends  of  civii- 
iaatlon.  commerce,  and  ideologies  by  causes 
of  mitlEating  circumstance:?.  In  1453.  the 
city  of  Constantinople  fell  tD  the  Tu.'ks  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mohfmmed  the  Sec- 
ond And  years  later  the  Tirks  blocked  the 
overland  trade  routes  from  "ndia  to  western 
Europe,  thereby  necessitating  new  trade 
routes  to  carry  on  the  profitable  trade  that 
had  been  built  up.  by  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  India.  This  necessity 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  the  discoveries  of  Colum'ous  in 
1492.  1495.  1498,  and  through  150C:  thus  cre- 
ating a  rivalry  among  the  i.'ountries  of  Eu- 
rope to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
namely,  Spain.  France.  Holland,  and  England. 
Prom  1492  down  to  the  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  at  Jamestown.  Va  .  in  1507.  a 
period  of  115  years,  known  as  the  period  of 
western  discovery  and  exploration.  From 
1607  to  1732,  a  period  of  12.)  years  of  colon- 
ization to  establish  the  complacency  cf  the 
Thirteen  Colonies. 

From  1732,  the  date  of  tba  Georgia  settle- 
ment, to  1T75.  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  was  the  criti.-al  period  of  43 
years  thai  tried  and  tested  the  courage,  con- 
viction, and  wisdom,-  thft  schooled  the 
budding  hope  of  statecraf:  through  m.iny 
advsrsitles.  Our  early  English  settlers 
brought  with  them  many  ideas  of  conscien- 
tious convictions,  that  em  mated  from  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Mas  na  Carta.  The 
Thirteen  Original  Colonics  were  the  Ameri- 
can children,  the  grown-up  children  to  the 
age  of  maturity,  with  patriotic  initiation  in 
seeking  many  needed  reforms.  They  had 
brcadhcd  the  air  of  a  new  irorld.  They  had 
been  shaped  by  bitter  expe-ienccs  on  a  vir- 
gin continent,  to  understai.d  her  character, 
we  need  to  understand  hei  inheritance  al- 
most as  much  as  her  environment  in  which 
they  matured. 

The  Colonial  argument  re;;ted  on  two  main 
l.'^sues — first,  the  doctrine  cf  natural  rights, 
with  the  belief  that  only  frse  government  is 
restricted  government:  second,  was  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Empire  waf  not  centralized 
empire,  but  was  a  decentralized  and  diversi- 
fied Empire.  The  sum  to.al  of  grievances 
leading  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
known  as  the  Intolerable  Acts,  one  of  which, 
perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  in  unpopular- 
ity, was  taxation  without  representation,  an- 
other known  as  the  Boston  ]>ort  bill,  shutting 
up  Boston  Harbor,  removing  the  custom- 
house to  Salem,  leaving  the  towiispeople  to 


ponder  on  their  poverty  untU  the  East  India 
Co.  was  repaid,  in  the  loes  of  the  Boston  tea 
party.  Impartial  administration  of  Justice 
in  sending  people  to  England  for  trial  before 
a  Judge  of  the  court,  in  some  Instances  may 
be  referred  to  as  judgment  before  trial. 

The  Bceton  Massacre  where  Brltisli  soldiers  ^ 
fired  upon  innocent  people,  was  met  with  bit-  ^ 
ter  opposition,  while  the  Quartering  Act  of 
royal  soldiers  in  private  homes  without  Just 
compensation  and  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
undermined  the  sanctity  of  cur  most  sacred 
Institution,  the  home. 

The  Quebec  Act  provided  for  greater  fair- 
ness and  justice  in  the  adm.lnistration  of 
Canada  by  recognition  of  the  French  law. 
The  ertenslon  of  the  Canadian  boundary  as 
far  south  as  the  Ohio  River  was  another  act 
of  tyranny.  The  Ulegal  Search  and  Seizure 
Act.  with  all  of  its  molestations,  prompted 
James  Otis  on  his  famous  appeal  of  the 
Writs  cf  Assistance  before  the  courts,  of 
which  he  stated:  "A  man's  home,  regardless 
of  how  humble  it  may  be.  is  as  dear  to  him 
as  the  King's  Castle,  across  whose  threshold 
even  kings  and  queens  should  fear  to 
tread" — summing  up  all  of  these  unjust  acta 
forced  the  Colonies  to  seek  remedies  for  a 
solution  in  overcoming  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  Parliament,  royal  governors,  and  tax 
collectors. 

In  1774.  the  First  Continental  Congress  met 
to  take  stock  as  to  the  crystallization  of 
opinions  of  the  respective  colonies,  and  to 
their  surprise  and  amazement  they  were 
practically  all  of  one  accord,  thus  before  ad- 
journment, they  decided  tc  meet  again  the 
next  year,  if  need  be.  to  take  up  measures 
of  raising  an  army  and  conscripting  soldiers, 
raising  money  and  preparing  for  war,  while 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, as  one  writer  has  stated.  "Here  to  April's 
breeze  unfurled  the  embattled  fanners  stood 
and  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world." 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  War  for 
Independence,  in  1775. 

In  1776.  on  July  4  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  signed  by  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens  the  world  .had  ever  known,  setting 
forth  grievances  against  the  Crown.  Its  pre- 
amble is  as  follow*:  "Thus,  when  in  the 
course  of  human  events  It  becomes  necessary 
for  one  p>eople  to  dissolve  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separa'.e  and  equal  station  to  which  tha 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitles 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sep- 
aration. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that, 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter,  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Prudence,  indeed,  wiil  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes:  and, 
accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abvises  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right.  It  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
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1J»  •. .   c.Te  la  Uie  cius« 

.-i.::t        I:  1- ij  i  Tiola- 

traT*<l  :i?  Ciui^  !::  -:•:;—  N:.:r.:.'  Hile  died 
»c  i:er'..:i_7  1:  ■»i'  c^r:  -r.r  .■'..•__:  cxpres- 
r."-  :r.  tie  piirt  oi  Pt.l'...z  N  Ian  after  he 
fci^  f^*r:  2  ^--n  '~-  a  ":_.-.■«•  ii.  the  lower 
M'ylwip.:-:  R-iT^.r  v.-.-.  Ai.-  '.  B'.rrr.  wben  be 
»i  1  "Oi::!-  tr.»  Ca::ec;  S"  •'-5  '  'or  vtlrh 
C  .,n*:  i;;rr:z  sertmcec  i.  i.  :-.  eH"?  for 
ti:e  rtT:.u.7.1tr  ' '.  'z..i  '.J-     I:  .:-  :.-  ::-.:■--  r: 

•plrr:  of  l'''.  ir.  •.-»  -ii.-y  c:f  tfp-.r-.-.- .zr.  -iS.<i 
light  peril:iei  a»imft  '.'CAt  w:.-  se*£  :,-  -^m- 
<!erniir.e  the  ruperrtruct-or?  tr  t  .-rnxiLrcw 
the  fOTemmeat.  for  which  cor  Ari'^r'.  :in 
•tzteszoen  ec  p>?vt:ei:t;T  ar.d  courage'. us  -  i-i 
In  nicrtlon  for  coming  pucterltj  to  t...  t. 
We  the  reclp'.ecu  of  euch  a  noble  ber.-.i^e, 
bequeathed  to  uc  by  a  -.r-.v  ereat  people,  the 
torch  bearer*  for  tr.e  r-t.-n-e  principles,  In- 
eorporated  Iz.  'he  rreat  doctimentf  of  huniAn 
Jmtice  I'JT  ger.erat.crj  yet  to  come.  To  c-sre 
allegiance  to  our  poTemnent.  for  thu  Ifi  a 
tftity  of  rrery  «u  •.«=:jlq  and  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  erery  c;:i2*r. 

In  thi«  day  of  indifference^  letharry.  »::d 
aoathy.  when  the  }ewels  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy are  be_ag  challenged,  the  u'.a.ile 
fQr<3es  of  erll  ts^  cor.tir.uing  to  overthrow 
tt-e  doranaent*  c*  freedom,  the  complacency 
of  equality  and  Juat-ce.  we  are  prcne  vo  won- 
der just  what  u  ahetd  In  the  myttenoua 
realm  of  human  miiin 

The  Carpenter  of  IfMBKeth  laid  down  the 
fttndamental  Uw  of  precepu  and  itandarrU 
V>  gTiide  the  deninieB  of  man  here  and  here- 
after. The  enumerated  gner&xxcc  In  the 
Declarxtun  cf  IndependtOM  wu  a  Bt/:>p  sign 
In  further  aggreecicm,  Tt»e  fundamental 
docuisent  tn  revuiag  the  Articles  d  Coo- 
federation.  known  at  cur  yre«ri-t  Conttttu* 
tion  oi  the  United  State*,  p— ii^^^  by  tt« 
wntert  on  Bepvember  17,  ITTT.  had  for  tt« 
purpoM  ol  ctandards.  liberalised  by  the  BUI 
Ct  Blc^u  in  17S»1.  tmpleiaented  by  the  other 
II  eroendmenta  QuMrn  Victcrii.  Queen  cf 
tb«   United  Kingdom  of   Crt«t  Brttala  ar.d 


Ireland,  Vnpma  cf  India  who  served  fr  :r. 
1837  to  1901.  a  period  of  04  years,  n.  .  vl 
th*  Magna  Charta.  in  bmarrtratUaf  th.-  i..'^  • 
aJttMa.  IB  praeOcal  appUeaUoa,  that  made 
h«r  OB*  at  th*  vodcrft  aaoak  atalt  rulers  be- 
caoM  chc  loved  bar  pco|Aa.  foUoved  the  f  un- 
I  flC  TtncBaa  Jatfarson.  the 
oC  tta  Aaacrtcaa  Demooattc  Party. 
In  that  he  beliered  tn  a  lltieral  goTernment 
of  the  people,  t>y  th«  people,  and  for  the 
people — Ukevtie  a  govcminent  ruled  by  the 
bt  lte«  of  the  etacsea — yes:  one  of  the 
at  Queen  VIctocta  waa 
low  at  htBBaalty.  hamesaed  with  standards 
at  rapaet  and  oix<ilence  of  law  and  order — 
a  ciiuiioa  at  good  cHlMiiahlji — like  our  fore- 
fathers, a  hleaatag  to  mankind. 

George  Washington  once  stated  that  he 
believed  that  party  organization  was  dan- 
gertHiB  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 
That  statement  causes  one  to  wonder  if  the 
Lcs^ue  at  Nationa  was  a  correct  sciution  to 
make  the  wcrid  a  safe  place  for  democracy, 
mdently  be  was  right  because  in  1S20.  when 
the  League  of  Nauons  was  a  partisan  issxie. 
li  went  down  tn  defeat  on  a  party  platform. 
Thiis.  the  tUustnous  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
the  greatest  Idealist  of  his  ttma.  who  penned 
the  greatest  intemauonal  docuncnt  known 
In  modem  times,  that  had  tat  Its  purpose. 
a£  contained  tn  the  four  points  later  incor- 
porated in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  a^  old  as 
mankind — freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
fear,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press — and  to  make  the  world  sale  for 
dnnocracy. 

Today  the  United  Nations  Organtration, 
,>rmnir— <i  of  reprcsentaiiTes  from  the  free- 
dom-loving natkms  at  the  world,  trying  to 
formulate  aiKJthcr  tntematiosial  document 
whereby  we  may  hopefully  look  to  a  brighter 
day.  when  peace  may  reign  supremely  over 
the  land,  and  that  fear  and  hunger  may  not 
write  appalling  i  uniaaliiin  acroaa  the  coun- 
tenances at  the  Impowtabed  faeca  of  htmeer 
and  fear.  In  the  name  of  good  government. 
In  keeping  the  faith  and  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  otir  worthy  forefathers,  may  we 
forever  hold  sacred  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples incorporated  tn  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, magnifled  in  the  broad  Inter- 
pretatton  at  our  Constitution  setting  forth 
the  standards,  as  a  torch  liearer  of  ciTtliza- 
tion.  adhering  to  the  Golden  Rule.  -Do  vinto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you." 

What  s  proud  and  fortunate  heritage  that 
Lis  been  bequeathed  to  tis — not  boastfully, 
tu:  fortunately — we  have  heard  exclaimed. 
*T  am  an  Amencan.~  The  great  war  In  Eu- 
rope has  made  a  strong  call  on  the  exercise 
of  Anaartean  patriotism.  And  why  should 
not  Americans  be  patriotic?  If  the  Rus- 
sian, tinder  despotic  government,  thinks  that 
the  Kremlin  is  In  every  truth  divine:  if  the 
German  believed  that  his  Fatherland  was  of 
more  value  than  life  itself;  if  the  English- 
man thnils  at  the  thought  of  the  British 
Empire,  if  the  Irishman  knows  his  country 
BO  dear  as  the  Emerald  Isle;  If  the  Chinese 
gives  his  soul's  devotion  to  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun;  and  the  Japanese  pities  every- 
body bom  outside  the  F.owery  Kingdom, 
shall  net  we.  in  this  land  of  glorious  hberty, 
give  seme  thought  and  love  to  our  country? 

At  s  meeting  of  school  children,  held  In 
Madii^n  Square  Garden  In  Kew  York  City. 
to  ce;ebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  Ix^y,  a 
descendant  of  native  Americans,  spoke  as 
follows: 

"I  am  an  American  I  My  father  belongs 
to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  my  mother  to 
the  Colonial  Dames.  One  of  my  ancestors 
pitched  tea  overtx^ard  In  Boston  Hartx>r,  an- 
other stood  hu  ground  with  Warren.  And 
they  buni^ered  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  My  ancestors  were  Americans  in  the 
making  They  spoke  In  her  council  halls. 
they  died  on  her  battlefield.^.  They  com- 
ma/xded  her  thlpe.  They  cleared  her  for- 
esu  Dawns  reddened  and  paled,  bt^unch 
hearts  of  mine   beat  fast  at  each  new  iiax 


In  the  N.'tlon's  flag.  Keen  eyes  of  mine  fore- 
saw her  greater  glory;  the  sweep  (•f  her  seas, 
the  plenty  of  her  plains,  the  man  hives  of 
bar  mUlkm-wlred  ciUea.  Every  dr  ^p  of  blood 
In  me  holds  the  heritage  of  patriotism.  I 
am  proud  of  my  past.     I  am  an   \mencan." 

Then  a  foreign  boy  aroae  and  &ad: 

"I  am  an  American.  My  fath*r  was  an 
atom  of  dust,  my  mother,  a  straw  1  a  the  wind 
to  his  serene  Majesty.  One  of  ny  ances- 
tors died  in  the  mines  of  Siberis,  Another 
waa  crippled  for  life  by  20  blows  of  the  knout. 
Another  died  defending  his  own  from  the 
massacres.  The  history  of  my  an  restors  Is  a 
trail  of  blood  to  the  palace  gates  cf  the  great 
white  Czar. 

"Then  the  dream  came — the  dream  of 
America.  In  the  light  ol  the  Ub;rty  torch, 
the  atom  of  dust  t>ecame  a  mai  and  the 
straw  in  the  wind  tjecame  a  woman  for  the 
first  time. 

■■  "See."  said  my  father,  pointing  to  the 
United  States  flag  fluttering  near,  "that  flag 
of  stars  and  stripes  is  yours.  It  is  the  em- 
blem of  the  promised  land.  It  neans.  my 
son.  the  hope  of  humanity.  L  ve  for  it. 
Die  for  If. 

"Under  the  open  sky  of  my  new  country. 
I  swore  to  do  so;  and  every  drop  3f  blood  In 
me  will  keep  that  vow.  I  am  proud  of  my 
future,  I  am  an  American." 


Labor  Productivity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA  ^KS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNST:.V.«»i4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATU-ES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  USO 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  a  idress  on 
labor  productivity  by  Mr.  Ceorge  P. 
Delaney,  international  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at 
the  Thirty -third  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Orgunization, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

This  is  a  timely  and  Impor'ant  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
Including  it  in  the  Record.  The  ad- 
dress was  weU  received  and  treated  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment  from 
many  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the 
Conference. 

(From  ILO  News  Service  of  June  14,   13501 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  take  enough  time  t}  compli- 
ment the  director  general  on  the  compre- 
hensive and  enlightening  report  presented 
to  this  conference. 

I  should  also  like  the  privilege.  >n  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  American  work  jrs  whom 
I  represent,  to  express  cur  regret  that  the 
director  general  was  unable  to  b;  present, 
and  to  wish  him  a  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

American  workers  l>elleve  In  lilgh  pro- 
ductivity. They  know  that  It  brings  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  They  ar*  not  op- 
posed to  greater  profits  for  their  iimployers 
so  long  as  their  own  standard  of  living  rises 
In  proportion.  They  have  welded  together 
a  strong  trade-union  movement  to  make 
sure  that  such  a  sharing  of  Increasid  output 
takes  place. 

American  workers  know  that  v  nder  the 
give  and  take  of  free  Industry  and  free  labor 
within  the  framework  of  a  democra*  Ic  society 
their  hours  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury have  been  reduced  In  most  cises  to  40 
a  week.    It  me&Jis  that  most  Industi  lal  estab- 
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lishmer.ts   operate   on   a    5-day   week,    with 
premium  pay  for  overtime. 

The  American  workers  know  that  while 
their  hours  have  been  decreased,  their  real 
wages  have  gone  up.  They  have  better  hous- 
ing, finer  food.  Improved  educational  ofpor- 
tunltles. 

A-Tierlcan  workers  know  that  increased 
productivity  through  the  teanfWork  of  In- 
telligent labor  and  resourceful  management 
has  accomnllshed  this. 

In  the  United  States,  a  bicycle  is  not  a 
means  of  transport  for  Industrial  workers, 
but  the  automobile  Is.  I  daresay  more  work- 
ers pedal  to  work  each  morning  on  bicycles 
In  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  than 
In  all  of  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States  combined.  The  American 
worker  regards  the  bicycle  as  a  luxury  for 
sport  and  exercise,  the  automobile  almost  as 
a  necessity.  Certainly,  there  are  a  hundred 
times  more  motor  cars  on  the  factory  parking 
lots  cf  the  United  Stales  than  there  are 
bicycles. 

I  have  mentioned  the  automobile  as  one 
of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  results 
of  increased  output.  There  are  many  oth- 
ers. The  m?.ss  production  of  electric  stoves 
and  refrigerators,  of  inexpensive  radios  and 
television  sets,  was  made  possible  becaute 
American  Industry,  given  the  freedom  to 
produce,  saw  the  opportunity  of  greater  prof- 
Its  which  comes  by  producing  goods  in 
ever-Increasing  volume  at  prices  which  work- 
ers can  afford  to  pay. 

Output  has  not  teen  geared  to  provide  a 
small  quantity  of  choice  articles  for  the 
rich.  As  costs  decline,  prices  are  reduced. 
More  and  more  people  enter  the  ranks  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy.  The  market 
expands.    Production  is  increased. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  Impression  that 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sorae 
pulling  and  hauling.  There  have  been  de- 
pressions. There  have  been  strikes.  Some 
Americans  live  in  city  slums.  Some  live  In 
rural  slums.  We  have  criminals.  Invalids, 
and  unemployablcs.  But  the  services  and 
assistance  provided  for  their  rehabilitation 
are  constantly  Improving,  too. 

No  one  can  measure  with  accuracy  to  what 
extent  the  strong  trade-union  movement  In 
the  United  States  has  been  a  stabilizing 
factor  In  all  these  changes.  Certainly,  the 
low  strike  record  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  was  partly  a  result  of  the  lead- 
ership exerted  by  the  unions.  Certainly,  the 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  which  were 
necessary  to  create  the  vastly  Increased  mar- 
ket for  low-cost  goods  were  obtained  largely 
as  a  result  of  acilon  by  the  trade  unions. 
So,  too.  the  labor-management  cooperation 
and  the  voluntary  arbitration  and  ccncllla- 
tlcn  plans  which  exist  In  America  today  were 
made  possible  throtigh  Intelligent  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  labor  unions. 

All  those  factors  have  heli>ed  to  maintain 
high  productivity  and  high  purchasing 
power  even  during  the  difficult  period  cf 
postwar  rendjustment.  All  segments  of  the 
American  economy  are  now  agreed  that  In- 
creased production  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  expanding  market. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
there  Is  no  point  In  obtaining  a  high  output 
if  goods  are  not  sold.  This  leads  only  to 
bad  times  for  the  worker,  who  must  do  with- 
out. f.nd  for  the  employer,  who  cannot  make 
profits  without  a  sufficient  volume  of  rales. 

V.'e  have  found  by  long  experience  that  our 
best  hope  of  an  expanding  market  lies  at 
home  m  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  very  work- 
ers who  produce  the  goods.  We  are  anxious 
to  send  our  products  overseas,  of  course.  But 
It  Is  not  a  part  of  the  American  economic 
phlloeophy  to  rely  on  foreign  trade  as  the 
prime  target  for  expansion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  today,  however, 
large  quantities  of  poods  are  being  stored  de- 
spite low  production.  This  means  that  wages 
are  even  lower  than  production.  As  a  result. 
thousands  of  workers  have  Inadequate  diets, 


poor  living  quarters,  barely  enough  clothing, 
and  in  many  instances  no  shoes.  This  is  a 
bad  situation.  It  Is  worse  than  bad  because 
It  Is  unnecessary. 

It  Is  a  situation  In  which  the  trade  unions 
can — and  should — play  a  decisive  role.  They, 
too,  can  help  develop  a  high-output,  high- 
wage  economy  by  putting  first  things  first. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  American  labors  prin- 
cipal aim  throughout  the  years  has  lieen  to 
secure  higher  wages.  This  accomplished  two 
things. 

First,  it  helped  to  make  sure  that  the  ben- 
efits cf  mass  production  we-e  used  to  raise 
living  standards  by  Increa.slng  purchasing 
p:wer  as  well  as  by  reducing  prices. 

Secondly,  our  unions  have  both  forced  and 
helped  along  the  drive  for  higher  produc- 
tivity. They  forced  It  by  dsmandlng  wiges 
so  high  that  employers  had  to  install  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  order  to  meet  Increasing 
unit  costs.  They  helped  It  because  they  saw 
that  Increased  output  was  a  way  m  which  to 
get  still  higher  pay,  shorter  hours,  and  better 
living  standards. 

In  general,  our  unions  hare  taken  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  Intrcductlci.  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  Tney  have  r?slsted  chanees 
which  brought  them  no  benefit.  But  m^ra 
often  they  have  cooperated  in  the  applica- 
tion of  new  discoveries  in  s  ich  a  way  as  to 
benefit  the  consuming  public,  their  employ- 
ers, and  themselves.  Coal  miners,  for  in- 
stance, welcomed  the  Intro  luct  ion  of  ma- 
chinerj-  and  cooperated  In  boosting  produc- 
tivity. As  a  result,  they  are  today  the  high- 
est paid  and  most  p'oducttvi?  coal  miners  in 
the  world.  In  the  few  but  highly  publicized 
cases  in  which  the  unions  resisted  the  com- 
ing of  machinery,  they  found  themselves 
losing  out  and  eventually  adopted  more  far- 
sighted  policies. 

Our  unions  have  fonowe<l  up  their  wage 
Incr-cases  by  active  cooperation  with  em- 
ployers In  reducing  expenses,  eliminating 
waste  and  increasing  output  Union  econo- 
mises have  shown  small  employers  how  to 
operate  more  eaclently.  Tae  unions  have 
even  lent  money  to  the  employers  to  keep 
machinery  gomg  In  slow  times.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  one  of  our  milk  wagon  drivers' 
unions  in  Baltimore  won  a  v.-age  Increase  of 
e200  a  year  for  Its  600  members.  When  it 
found  that  the  employer  was  having  a  hard 
time  to  meet  expenses.  It  went  out  and  cam- 
paigned for  new  customers.  The  drivers 
shortly  afterward  presented  their  employer 
with  11,000  new  accounts. 

It  Is  now  generally  recognlziKl  In  the  United 
States  that  the  lowest-Income  groups  repre- 
sent the  best  hope  of  an  expanding  market 
fcr  low-cost  manufactured  items.  Conse- 
quently, It  Is  generally  agri?ed  that  these 
groups  must  get  the  largest  proportionate  in- 
creases if  the  essential  market  growth  is  to  be 
maintained.  After  all,  wel. -to-do  people 
can"^  eat  much  more  than  they  do  already. 
They  already  buy  the  goods  which  are  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  But  jjersont  living  on  sub- 
standard Incomes  can  both  eat  more  and  can 
use  more  once  they  have  been  provided  with 
the  necessary  purchasing  pov?er. 

It  is  slcnificant  that,  in  the  years  since 
1935,  while  every  group  In  America  has 
gained  In  Income,  the  lowest-  Income  groups 
have  gained  the  most.  The  lowest-paid 
three-fliths  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  have  increa.s€d  their  Incomes  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  highest  fifth.  As 
a  result,  a  larger  proportion  <:f  our  national 
Income  is  now  flowing  to  th-»  lower-Income 
groups,  and  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
wealthy. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  these 
gains  In  the  lower-paid  groups  were  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  th.e  better  paid. 
All  have  gained,  although  the  lower-paid 
workers  gained  the  most. 

Not  all  of  the  benefits  of  increased  produc- 
tion are  measiired  in  hours  and  cash  wages, 
however.  Collective  bargaining  has  provided 
workers  with  many  other  benefits.    Today  93 


percent  of  collective  agreements  provide  Ta- 
catlons  with  pay.  Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  war  In  assuring  greater  se- 
curity against  Illness  and  old  age.  Today  at 
least  half  the  agreements  in  manufacturing 
provide  Insurance,  or  health  and  welfare 
plans,  or  pensions. 

The  worker's  gains  from  Increased  pro- 
ductivity are  shewn  in  the  striking  contra.st 
between  his  budget  today  and  that  at  the 
start  cf  the  twenti»th  century.  Pifty  yeara 
ago.  the  American  worker  spent  83  percent 
of  his  weekly  w&ge  on  the  bare  essentials  of 
focd.  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and  light.  The 
tmy  margin  that  was  left  was  seldom  enough 
to  provide  for  all  the  other  expenses  such  aa 
slctnees,  accidents,  csu-fares.  furniture,  etc 

Today  he  eats  better.  Is  better  clothed. 
and  lives  in  a  warmer,  more  attractive,  well 
lu  dwelling  on  60  percent  of  his  wages.  That 
leaves  him  4o  percent  for  other  Items.  After 
paying  taxes  and  poviding  for  medical  care, 
he  has  an  average  25  percent  of  his 
earnings  left  for  savings,  insurance,  tele- 
phone, automobile,  furniture  and  household 
appliances,  vacation  trips,  books,  recreaiicn, 
or  education.  No  other  worker  In  the  world 
has  ever  had  so  much. 

American  labor  Is  sincerely  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  Its  experience  to  Its 
fellow  workers  throughout  the  world.  It 
does  not  claim  to  have  a  monopoly  on  coop- 
ei-atlve  Intelligence,  but  it  does  have  a  cer- 
tain advantage  in  the  matter  of  cooneratlve 
experience.  It  would  like  to  see  the  workei-s 
of  Europe,  of  Asia,  of  South  America,  and  of 
Africa  able  to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities. 

It  believes  that  the  key  to  the  success  of 
this  venture  lies  In  wholehearted  acceptance 
by  labor  and  management  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  work  together  In  their  own  planta 
and  work  places  to  Increase  productivity,  to 
reduce  costs,  and  to  lower  prices. 

The  American  workers  hope  that  their  ex- 
perience may  help  to  reduce  suspicions  and 
to  point  the  way.  They  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  success  are  lethargy  and 
resistance  to  new  methods,  especially  when 
it  Is  feared  that  the  resulting  benefits  will 
not  be  fairly  shared. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  la 
contained  In  the  statistics  on  the  production 
of  shoes.  In  1M9.  the  United  States  pro- 
duced enough  shoes  to  provide  three  pairs 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
country.  Many  other  countries  do  not  pro- 
duce as  much  as  one  pair  of  shoes  per  per- 
son per  year.  And  even  that  leea-than-one- 
palr  of  shoes  Is  priced  as  high  as  to  seem  al- 
most a  luxury. 

A  program  to  Increase  productivity  In  shoe 
plants  and  to  reduce  costa  so  that  the  shoes 
could  be  sold  at  prices  within  the  workers' 
reach,  would  immediately  benefit  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

If  employers  would  turn  their  attention 
immediately  to  producing  for  the  wider 
market  of  working-class  consumers  within 
their  own  countries — if  they  would  concen- 
trate o"  getting  the  necessary  modem  ma- 
chinery and  new  techniques,  an  upward 
spiral  of  progress  could  be  started  which 
wou'd  bring  untold  benefits,  not  only  to  the 
worl'ers.  but  to  the  owners  and  managers  of 
business,  and  to  the  entire  consuming  pub- 
lic as  well. 

We  feel  that  the  best  place  to  begin  is  in 
the  productivity  centers  now  being  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  These  centers  have  the 
advantage  of  being  set  up  on  a  tripartita 
basis — with  labor,  manacement,  and  govern- 
ment all  represented.  Here  can  be  studied 
the  posfibllities  and  effects  of  new  machinery 
and  better  production  methods.  Here,  too, 
can  be  established  on  a  basis  of  mutual  gccd 
faith  real  collective  bargaining  procedures 
to  ensure  that  there  will  be  a  fair  division 
of  the  profits  resulting  from  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  the  creation  of  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  lay-oflfs  resulting  from 
retooling  or  the  introduction  ol  labor-saving 
machinery  or  methods. 


a  roi  et 
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TVfJ<  crr.tfrs  wi:!  r^rc~prd  If  the  tr»de 
t:r.-;:-s  &r.tL  tm^cym'  federation*  adopt 
wlti  eutlJuslA&r.-.  ^rd  ripoir  a  program  to 
*dU(rate  the  "■  ->;fr«  nr.i  their  families. 
There  are  r/  -   w;.  -    ,1  -   r.  t  urderstar-d 

tl>e    proUler.-.      -    .>     j  --fr-v.      Ttr-re    ar« 
hun<lre<la  c^  ....:.--    *;. ,    l.sve   t)e*n  tha 

of  cyBica*  prcp&fanda  prccrams  de- 
to  tfatade  them  There  are  others 
vbo  are  boDestly  svapiclous.  The  help  of 
•veryaoe — emptoycrt,  trade  uniocj.  rsews- 
pKpen,  goremm^ta — must  be  real  and 
gcmdae  if  the  peofde  are  to  cooperate  volun- 
taiflir  and  enthuMastlcally  In  the  democratic 


The  Intaniatlonal  Labor  OrganiKatlon  has 
a  Tltal  task  to  perform.  Its  a^enctoa  can  do 
•  great  deal  to  help  spread  Information.  It 
r^n  and  should  ■wx:Tt.  closely  with  the  pro- 
dttCUTity  centers.  It  can  compile  and  dis- 
aanlnate  the  best  methods  and  orfanlzation 
and  the  best  experience  of  all  ccuntrlea  to 
get  results,  and  It  csn  report  on  the  best 
dlstributlan  of  benefits  as  they  occ-or 

Tlkere  Is  much  that  can  be  acccmpllsh»d 
cml7  on  a  high  political  level,  but  here,  too, 
the  workers  and  employers  can  lend  their 
lnf!tience.  The  breaking  down  of  tariff  bar- 
riers between  countries,  the  completion  of 
cwrency  refcrms  to  make  money  Interna- 
tional, the  elimination  of  quota  systems,  the 
free  mcTcment  of  workers  to  available  Jobs^ 
all  these  are  vital  and  necessary  steps. 

I  have  described  in  seme  detail  the  way  in 
which  the  American  worker  has  obtair.ed  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  bis 
family  by  taU  own  efforts  and  with  under- 
—«m^t«»«£  of  the  problems  of  his  industry  and 
Ilia  ca|iloytr.  2  hare  not  done  this  for  the 
pmpoae  at  boasting  about  his  material  gains. 
I  h£Te  straaaad  these  satisfactions  of  the 
United  States  worker  because  I  want  all  to 
rcx-Z£  that  these  gains  and  satisfactions 
have  been  obtained  within  the  framework  of 
a  great  democracy — by  denxxratlc  proced- 
CTcs  and  with  democratic  goals.  The  Amer- 
ican cxarker  has  achlered  a  high  degree  cf 
eeconty  without  the  sacn£ce  of  his  basic 
llbertlea. 


T.'bchell  Smerrs  Afaia? — The  Case  of 
Karol  Sidor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

OF  PEXHSTLVAKl* 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS.  1950 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  permission  to  insert  m 
th?  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  do  here- 
with tender  certain  items  that  deal  with 
the  status  cf  Karol  Sidor  and  the  accu- 
eations  made  against  him  by  Walter 
Wincheli.  The  items  are  as  follows: 
Aj»  Cm*  Lzi.ut  TO  Waltes  WrwcHrt-L 

Your  ruigJir  tnd  vicious  attack  on  Karol 


H 


Sidor,  president  cf  the  Slo 
cii   Abroad,  in  tte  Kew 
at  July  7.  1950.  and  ov 
a^aln  July  10,  was  whoi:; 
Wlncbell.  I  am  sincere 
cooTlnoed  you  an.  help: 
fool  of  you 

Allow  me  to  take  toj-  n 
apart,  paragraph  K 
sidor  I,  and  show  5  ^u  ....;  : 
kave  been  taken  in. 

Para^aph    I:    (a)    6i4oc   did    not    sneak 
acrocB  the  border  from  Canada. 

(b)  Bldjr  U  not  a  democracy  hater,  as  you 
would  have  your  rtaden  beUerc. 

(c)  If  the  State  Department  had  a  good 
reason  for   blacklisting  Karol  Sidfjr  in  the 


National  Coun- 
ork  DaUy  liirror 
ABC  July  3  and 
nwarranted.    Mr. 

I  say,  that  I  am 
somebody  make  a 

"rror  article 
..   (relating  to 
L«:.!eve  that  you 


past  ycu  certainly  have  failed  to  mention 
that  gcvjKl  reason.  The  tripe  you  mention 
certainly  can't  b-^  called  a  good  reason. 

Paragraph  2:  (ai  Alter  Munich,  you  fciy 
Caechc&iovakia  was  divided  into  three  stales. 
What  three  states,  lir.  Wtnchell? 

(bl  Karol  Sidor  was  national  vice  premier 
cf  what  state ^  Why  use  national  if  you 
mean  Czech  .Slovakia?    Or  dont  you  know? 

(C>  Joe«ph  Tiso  was  Premier  of  Slovaku 
(one  of  the  states).  By  whom  was  he  ap- 
pointed Premier.  Mr.  Wincheli?  Or  don't 
you  want  your  readers  to  know  that  Czech 
President  of  Caechoslovakia  did? 

(d)  On  March  12.  1939.  Sidor  became  Pre- 
mier of  Slovakia.  How  simple.  Bu:  the  his- 
torical fact  is  that  the  Czech  President  cf 
Czechoslovakia  (Hacha)  removed  Tiso  from 
and  appointed  Sidor  to  that  office. 

(e)  On  lilarch  14,  1939.  you  say.  "the  Nazis 
walked  in  Chechoslovakia."  But  how  could 
they  if,  as  you  say.  "CzechoslovakSa  was  di- 
vided into  three  states  after  Munich  in 
1938'? 

( t )  Tiso  was  elected  by  Slovak  Parliament 
as  Premier  of  the  independent  state  of  Slo- 
vakia and.  so.  headed  the  Slovak  Govern- 
ment, pending  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  new  Republic. 

(g»  K.vTol  SiQor  became  Tlso's  Minister  of 
Interior  en  March  14.  1939,  but  why  not  add 
that  S'.dor  w?.s  forced  to  resign  that  office 
1  day  la'^er  (March  15.  1939)  by  Nazi  pres- 
Etire?  Or  would  that  have  spoiled  your 
smear  story  of  Sidor? 

Paragraph  3:  (ai  What  you  call  Tiso's  rec- 
ord as  a  Nazi  tool,  is  that  actually  Tlso's 
record,  or  only  your  version  of  it  and  possibly 
that  of  yotir  shameless  Informer? 

(b)  Tiso  forced  his  country  into  the  Nazi 
economy  and  war  apparatus,  you  claim?  In- 
formed and  Intelligent  people  know  differ- 
ent. Mr.  Wmchell. 

(ct  Tiso  was  arrested  after  the  war  for  his 
crimes  and  tried  as  a  Nazi.  What  crimes.  Mr. 
Wincheli?  The  vast  majority  of  Slovaks  at 
home  and  abroad  firmly  believe  that  Tiso 
committed  none  of  the  crimes  he  was 
ctiaifd  with.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that 
Iftndszenty  and  Stepinac  were  guilty  of  the 
crimes  they  were  charged  with?  And  who 
said  that  Tiso  was  tried  as  a  Nazi?  Benes 
and  the  supporters  of  his  Red  regime?  Well, 
that  explains  Just  about  everything'' 

(d>  "TlEO  "was  hanged  by  the  Czechs  before 
Russia  seized  their  little  democracy, "  you  say. 
That  sound  more  like  Messrs.  Zenki.  suicide 
Masaryk  Papanek.  Rlpka.  Lcttrich.  Heidrich, 
Tiborsky.  and  others  of  Benei's  political  out- 
fit— before  the  Reds  in  Prague  kicked  them 
out  in  1948  Yes,  note  that  date — April 
1947 — Mr.  Wincheli,  because  the  same  boys 
have  been  telling  us  for  over  a  year  that 
Russia  and  the  Reds  actually  took  over 
Czechoslovakia  way  back  in  1945. 

(e)  "Karol  Sidor  and  others  like  him  now 
claim  that  Tiso  was  a  victim  of  Communist 
persecution,"  you  say.  Not  only  now,  %Lr. 
Wincheli,  but  ever  since  the  war  ended.  The 
Slovaks  here  and  abroad  know  it  and  believe 
It  And  they  need  no  such  convenient  ex- 
cuse— as  you  t*rm  It — behind  which  "Nazis 
like  to  hide."  The  Reds  talked  like  that  since 
June  22,  1941;  remember.  Walter? 

ParakTaph  4  (a)  According  to  you,  Sidor's 
government  "declared  war  on  the  United 
States  (by  Hitler's  order)."  Check  with  the 
United  States  State  Departments  and  with 
the  facts,  Walter,  and  And  out  that  you're 
wrong. 

( b  t .  "In  his  0  years  as  an  Ambassador  for 
Blovakla,"  you  say.  "Sidor  mas  an  important 
cog  In  the  machinery  of  Axis  diplomacy." 
Kow,  that  Is  really  silly,  Mr.  Wincheli,  because 
the  fact  la  that  81dor  wasn't  even  contldered 
as  much  as  a  grease  cup  in  that  machinery. 
If  he  really  was  Important.  Mr.  Wincheli,  you, 
of  all  people,  surely  would  have  known  It  be- 
Jore  July  1950. 

Paragraph  5.  (a)  The  HUnka  Party  was  not 
a  minority  political  group  as  you  say,  but  tha 
larKe-,t  p  Utlcal  party  in  Slovakia.  Even  be- 
fore Max-lch. 


(b)  Karol  Sidor  and  Joseph  Tiso  did  not 
transform  the  HlUika  Party  Int )  a  totali- 
tarian group,  nor  did  they  "suppn  as  or  anni- 
hilate all  oposlug  parties."  Youi  Ignorance 
of  what  happened  In  Slovakia  la  tliose  turbu- 
lent days  is  appalling, 

(c)  Sid.  r  org.anlzed  and  was  the  first  leader 
of  the  HUr.ka  Guard,  but  why  no;  finli,h  the 
story.  Mr  Wmchell?  Sidor  was  the  chief  of 
the  Hlinka  Guard,  an  organization  similar  to 
cur  National  Guard,  from  October  8,  1338,  to 
March  14,  1939 — that  Is  while  Caechoslovakia 
still  existed  as  a  state.  He  was  not  In  charge 
of  the  HG  after  March  13,  1939. 

(d)  The  Hlinka  Guard  In  Slovakia,  you  say, 
duplicated  the  terrors  and  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Hitler's  storm  troopers  in  Nazi 
Germany.  This.  Mr.  Wincheli,  only  fvirther 
proves  that  you  are  not  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  Or  haven't  you  read  about 
the  terrors  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
Na2l  88  troopers? 

Paragraph  6.  (a)  Tiso  was  not  "nabbed  In 
Czechoslovakia."  Our  army  was  ordered  to 
surrender  liim  to  Bened's  government  In  No- 
vember 1945.  Tiso  and  the  whole  Slovak 
Government  had  stirrcndered  to  our  Icrces 
earlier  In  the  year  and  asked  for  csylum. 
The  United  States  broke  American  and  demo- 
cratic tradition  when  It  surrendered  Tiso  and 
the  Slovaks  to  Prague.  For  Tiso  It  meant 
death  Today  our  Government  offers  asylum 
to  ft  Commie  like  Houdek  (recently  resigned 
as  UN  delegate  from  Czechoslovakia) ,  bc-ause 
it  fears  Houdek  would  die  If  he  were  shipped 
to  Gcttwald. 

(b)  Sidor  was  tried  by  the  Czech  National 
Court?  Kangaroo  court,  presided  over  by 
Reds  and  their  collaborators,  you  mean. 

(c)  You  stress  the  point  that  In  O:tober 
1947.  the  "  Commies  had  not  yet  seized 
Czechoslovakia,  which  was  still  a  democracy 
under  President  Eduard  Ben<^."  The  Reds 
held  the  most  Important "  pests  In  Benis' 
government,  but  you  Insist  that  Czecho- 
slovakia was  still  a  democracy.  E.en 
Benfs'  bankrupt  collaborator-politicians, 
who  told  us  then  what  you  are  telling;  us  now, 
admit  that  there  was  little  If  any  real  democ- 
racy in  Czechoslovakia  after  Bene.^  walked 
into  the  country  behind  the  Red  army  in 
1945. 

Paragraph  1:  (a)  Sidor  does  not  have  to 
pose  iis  a  good  anti-Communist  "con- 
veniently forgetting  his  pro-Nazi  record." 
The  fact  Is  that  he  and  all  patriotic  Slovaks 
were  outspoken  anti-Communists  long  be- 
fore you  were,  Walter.  And  what  pro-Nazi 
record?  Establish  one  first,  Mr.  Wincheli, 
then  talk  about  It.  Of  course,  how  could  you 
know  that  the  Nazis  even  planted  a  bomb 
outside  Sldors  residence  to  get  rid  cf  him? 

(c)  Sidor  has  not  "duped"  the  good  clti- 
Eeos  of  Scranton,  Pa.  But  you,  Walter,  cer- 
tainly were  duped  by  some  cf  Bend's'  trus- 
tees, the  gang  who  did  not  fight  the  Rids  at 
home,  but  collaborated  with  them  untU 
February  1948  and  some  of  them  even  there- 
after. Mr.  Wincheli,  the  good  citizens  of 
Scranton  displayed  more  sense  than  you  did. 
They  know  more  facts  about  the  Slovaks  and 
their  struggle  for  freedom  than  you  and  your 
friend  Klein  do.  They  acted  in  the  American 
way.  Walter,  something  that  you  should  not 
loathe  to  Imitate. 

(d)  About  February  1939.  Mr.  Wincheli.  I 
do  not  know  right  now  whether  Sidor  sent 
any  delegation  tb  Berlin  to  discuss  anything 
with  Gen.  Hermann  Goerlng,  but  If  he  did. 
tell  us  what  was  wrong  with  that.  And  tell 
us  whether  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  etc.,  too,  had  any  such 
discussions  wrJi  the  Germans  at  that  time, 

(e)  And  what's  UTong  with  wanting  to  be 
a  "permanent  resident  "  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  Yi  u  and  I  seem  to  be  enjoying 
It,  Walter,  And,  I  believe,  Einstein,  Krav- 
chenko.  and  thousands  of  other  refugees  and 
DP's  are,  too.  There  Is  something  In  this 
country  of  our^,  Walter,  that  la  utterly  lack- 
ing In  countries  over  there.  Don't  minimize 
or  try  to  destruy  It.     Our  business  Is  to  sell 
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American  democracy  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  remember? 

Paragraph  8:  (a)  Sidor  asked  for  a  visitor's 
visa  and  it  was  granted.  I  doubt  that  our 
State  Department  conditioned  that  visitor's 
visa  on  "one  speech  before  a  Slovak  group 
In  Cleveland."  The  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica wanted  him  here,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment graciously  obliged.  This  Is  still  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Wincheli,  where  they  do  not  limit 
even  fellows  like  you  to  one  speech  or  article 
every  3  months.  The  action  of  the  State 
Department  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent  (about  1.500,000  in  the  United  States 
of  America) ,  as  well  as  that  of  their  enslaved 
brethren  in  Slovakia  and  those  in  emigra- 
tion In  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
But  then,  why  be  afraid  of  s;.eeches,  Walter? 
Sidor  really  can  tell  you  how  the  Slovaks 
have  consistently  fought  communism  since 
1949  and  yet  were  sold  out  to  the  Red  Moloch 
of  Moscow  by  boss  Benes. 

Paragraph  9:  (a)  The  stua  you  offer  to 
prove  the  stupidity  of  the  State  Department 
In  Sidor's  case  Is  Just  so  much  tripe.  It 
certainly  is  proof  enough  of  your  stupidity 
end  your  utter  ignorance  of  Slovak  i>eople, 
their  problems  and  their  traditions.  The 
State  Department.  If  It  did  have  anything 
against  granting  a  visa  to  Sidor  in  the  past, 
certainly  must  have  p  good  reason  for  chang- 
ing Its  mind.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
events  that  have  transpired  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia since  1945  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  We  do  not  believe  foreign  politicians 
and  former  Red  collaborators  as  readily  as 
we  did  heretofore.  Somebody  certainly 
wants  Sidor  on  a  permanent  blacklist,  that 
much  Is  evident.  We  have  a  good  idea  who 
that  somebody  Is,  and  we  may  as  well  tell 
you,  Walter,  that  we  honestly  believe  It's 
the  gang  that's  doping  you  up  on  Sidor  and 
Tiso,  the  same  anti-Slovak  gang  that  sud- 
denly turned  antl-Communlst  In  1948. 

Paragraph  10:  (a)  What  made  Sidor  a  de- 
sirable visitor  in  May  1950,  you  ask,  if  he 
was  no  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  September  1949?  Check  up 
on  your  If'."!.  Walter.  And  if  that  really  was 
so,  then  the  stuff  got  Into  the  Stale  De- 
partment records  In  possibly  the  same  way 
that  It  got  into  your  Daily  Mirror  column 
on  June  7,  1950.  People  opposed  to  Slovak 
freedom  and  independence— Czech  chauvin- 
ists and  Imperialists  and  former  Czech  Red 
collaborators  and  political  opponents  of  Tiso 
and  S;dor — gladly  furnish  such  stuff  with- 
out charge.  Nay,  I  believe  they  are  even 
willing  to  pay  to  have  it  accepted  and  pro- 
pagated. 

(b)  You  talk  about  Sidor's  rotten  record. 
What  rotten  record?  You  still  haven't 
proven  that  Sidor's  record  was  rotten,  Wal- 
ter. Why  not  give  credit  to  the  American 
consul  In  Montreal  and  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  for  not  seeing  the  big  rotten  record 
that  actually  wasn't  there? 

Paragraph  11:  (a)  Sidor's  case  is  not,  as 
you  state.  Just  one  more  instance  of  blun- 
dering red  tape.  But  you.  Walter,  certainly 
have  blundered  In  Sidor's  case. 

(b)  And  it's  certainly  not  an  Idiotic  plan 
on  the  part  of  some  State  Department  offi- 
cials to  give  American  shelter  to  the  killers 
o(  American  soldiers.  A  nasty  dig.  Walter, 
but  30U  have  a  chance  to  convince  yourself 
that  Sidor  and  Tiso  killed  no  American  sol- 
diers, but  the  Czech  armament  and  ammuni- 
tion plants — which  Bones  somehow  forgot 
to  destroy  before  or  after  he  resigned  as 
President — certainly  helped  Hitler  then  to 
do  some  killing  and  are  helping  Stalin's 
boys  to  do  a  bit  ol  killing  in  Korea  right 
now. 

(c)  Quite  a  dramatic  ending,  Walter. 
First  you  make  a  mess  of  reporting  on  Sidor 
and  "Tiso,  and  then  ask  Secretary  of  State 
Aclieson  to  explain  It  to  Gold  Star  Mothers 
and  crippled  GI  s  In  vets'  hospitals,  because. 
as  you  admitted,  you  could  not.  Mr.  Win- 
cheli, yuu  may  as  well  know  it  that  there 


are  quite  a  few  American  Gold  Star  Mothers 
of  Slovak  descent  who  have  been  insulted 
by  your  vicious  and  vulgar  smear  of  Tiso 
and  Sidor.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
because  I  belong  to  one  Slovak  outfit  that 
had  Just  about  every  fourth  member  In  the 
eervice  of  Uncle  Sam.  And  that  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  most  other  Slovak  organi- 
zations in  America,  is  behind  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  which  in  turn  is  giving 
moral  and  material  aid  to  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  Abroad,  an  organization  of 
Slovak  DP's  or  refugees  headed  by  Sidor. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wincheli,  need  I  re- 
mind you  that  it  is  hardly  the  mission  of  the 
American  press  and  radio  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  with  false- 
hoods, half-truths,  and  misstatements.  In 
my  humble  opinion.  In  Sidor's  case  you  have 
abused  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  radio. 
You  have  smeared  a  man  about  whom  you 
know  practically  nothing.  Mr.  Karol  Sidor, 
former  Ambassador  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Slovak  Republic  to  the  Vati- 
can (1939-45).  is  willing  to  meet  you  at  any 
time  to  prove  to  you  that  you  were  wTong 
about  him.  He  is  in  America,  Walter,  and 
you  know  it.  You've  told  your  version  of 
the  Sidor  case  to  the  American  public,  now 
let  Sidor  tell  you  and  the  American  public 
his  side  of  the  story.  It's  the  American  way 
of  doing  things. 

Mr.  Wincheli,  you  have  spoken  and  writ- 
ten some  na£ty  things  about  Mr.  Sidor  and 
Father  Tiso.  two  men  that  shall  go  down  In 
Slovak  history  as  outstanding  champions  In 
the  fight  for  Slovak  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the 
Slovak  organizations  affiliated  with  it  are 
American  Institutions.  Prove  your  charges 
against  Sidor,  Mr.  Wincheli.  and  they  shall 
be  grateful  to  you  for  It.  They  certainly  do 
not  want  to  back  anything  or  anybody  that 
smacks  of  nazism,  fascism,  or  communism. 
In  the  meantime,  Walter,  don't  hold  it 
against  Slovak  patriots  If  they  keep  on  fight- 
ing for  their  natural  and  God-given  rights — 
freedom  and  independence.  I,  for  one.  can- 
not see  how  any  real  American  can  wish  any 
people  less  freedom  than  he  himself  enjoys. 
Yours  for  democracy, 

Philip    A.    Hrob.'.k. 
Editor  of  the  Jrdnota.  President  of 
the  Slovak  League  of  America. 

MrDDLETOWN,    PA. 

What  Is  thk  Tain-H  About  Sidor? 

(The  Catholic  Light,  official  newspaper  of 
the  Diocese  of  Scranton.  on  July  13,  1950, 
published  the  following  letter  from  Rev. 
Nicholas  Sprinc,  answering  Walter  Win- 
chell's  vicious  and  malicious  charges  that 
Karol  Sidor,  former  Ambassador  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  Slovakia  to  the  Vati- 
can   (1939-45)    was  a   pro-Nazi. — Editor.) 

Deab  Sih:  While  visiting  here  In  Scranton. 
I  had  a  chance  to  follow  the  controversy  that 
has  arisen  in  the  newspapers  over  Mr.  Karol 
Sidor  and  his  wartime  record.  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Slovakia  and  left  my 
country  in  1945,  3  months  alter  the  Russian 
Armies  took  It  over.  In  October  1945  I  was 
named  the  Slovak  Delegate  in  the  third  Vati- 
can mission  for  DP's,  which  was  attached 
to  the  American  Headquarters  in  Franki'urt, 
Germany.  The  purpose  of  this  third  Vatican 
mission  was  to  bring  spiritual  and  material 
help  to  millions  of  homeless  people  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  from  the  Holy  Father. 
From  February  1946  to  June  1946  I  worked 
In  Vatican  Central  Bureau  for  DP's  in  Rome. 

I  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  which 
occured  in  Slovakia  before  the  war  and  dur- 
ing the  war.  Reading  the  charges  and  ac- 
cusations brought  against  Mr.  Sidor  as  a 
pro-Nazi  politician.  I  think,  would  make 
every  child  in  Slovakia  laugh  as  It  would 
every  honest  person  in  Europe.  Because  it 
was  and  it  is  still  an  established  fact  that 
Mr.  Karol  Sidor  was  the  only  man  who  dared 
to  say  to  Adolf  Hitler  and  to  his  emissaries 
in  those  revolutionary  days  of  March   1939 


that  he  would  not  take  any  orders  whatso- 
ever from  Hitler;  that  It  was  up  to  the 
Slovak  Parliament,  elected  In  the  demo. 
critic  elections  during  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public to  declare  Slovakia's  Independence, 
and  certainly  not  up  to  Hitler, 

A  lot  of  articles  have  been  written  about 
Mr.  Sidor's  anti-Nazi  attitude,  and  I  think, 
that  for  the  sake  of  Justice  It  Is  proper  to 
bring  up  at  least  some  of  them  In  order  to 
shew  to  the  truth-loving  reader  the  Inside 
story  of  Utr.  Sidor's  case. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proofs  ol  Mr.  Sidor's 
anti-Nazi  attitude: 

1.  During  the  Nuremberg  trials  the  follow- 
ing letter  wTitten  by  Adolf  Hitler  on  March 
13,  19.'^9.  to  Herman  Goerlng  was  produced: 

"I  decided  late  last  night  to  send  Keppler 
as  the  representative  of  our  Government  to 
Bratislava  to  find  out  If  the  request,  sup- 
posedly also  signed  by  Sidor,  to  accord  Ger- 
many's protection  to  an  Independent  Slo- 
vakia, furnished  a  suitable  pretext  for  ^^• 
pier's  goine.  He  was  to  ask  In  my  behalf, 
whether  Sidor  really  signed  the  document 
mentioned.  Keppler  saw  Sidor  at  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  became  clear 
that  Sidor  felt  bound  by  his  allegiance  to  the 
Government  In  Prague  and  that  he  does  not 
consider,  at  least  at  the  moment,  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  separation." 

2.  "The  Times  (London,  March  14.  1939) 
wrote  about  this  visit  as  follows : 

"Saturday  night  Mr.  Keppler,  German  act- 
ing secretary,  who  from  time  to  time  had 
confidential  missions  from  Adolf  Hitler,  came 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Bratislava.  It  Is  known 
that  Mr.  Keppler  expressed  the  German  In- 
tention to  set  up  an  Independent  Slovakia. 
He  mentioned  that  Sidor  should  be  the 
president  of  this  new  state  and  Durcansky 
his  prime  minister. 

"Mr.  Sidor  reflected  about  this  proposal, 
but  afterward  he  refused  It  and  became 
Primtj  Minister  of  the  Slovak  autonomous 
government. 

3.  Sidor  vi's  attacked  by  the  German  press 
for  this  antl  German  attitude  (Le  Temps, 
Paris,  March  14,  1939)  : 

"The  German  party  in  Slovakia  (a  branch 
of  Konrad  Henleln's  party)  continues  its 
propaganda  against  Karol  Sidor's  govern- 
ment. The  President  of  Slovak  Government, 
Sidor,  ordered  the  Slovak  Army  to  occupy  all 
strategic  points  of  Bratislava.  The  official 
German  agency  DNB  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  leader  of  German  minority  In  Slo- 
vakia, Karmasln,  Is  not  In  Sidor's  cabinet, 
with  the  intention  to  show,  that  Sidor  would 
like  to  destroy  the  cultural  autonomy,  which 
Prague  guaranteed  to  Germans  in  Slovakia." 

4.  Koelnlshc  Volkzeitung  (Essen,  March  14, 
1939)   wrote: 

"Sidor's  government  took  a  very  un- 
friendly position  toward  the  German  na- 
tional group.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
government  was  to  confiscate  the  newspaper 
of  the  German  national  group  in  Slovakia, 
the  dally  Grenzbote." 

5.  Mr.  JuraJ  Slavlk,  Ambassador  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Washington,  made  a  speech  In 
New  York  in  May  1939,  where,  according  to 
the  Czech-American  newspaper  American 
(May  11,  1939 1,  he  said: 

"On  the  night  of  March  12,  1939,  Seyss- 
Inquart  came  to  Bratislava  and  called  on 
Sidor,  and  insisted  that  Sidor  declare  Slo- 
vakia's independence.  Sidor  refused  very 
firmly,  he  said  to  Seyss-Inquart : 

'  'Imprison  me,  kill  me,  declare  yourself, 
do  what  you  like.  But  I  will  never  do  It. 
You  have  to  search  for  someone  else.'  " 

"So  spoke  Sidor,  not  from  a  safe  place 
abroad,  but  on  the  place  of  war  and  In  face 
of  those  three  Germans:  Keppler,  Seyss- 
Inquart  and  Burckel." 

6.  The  Doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
the  Vatican,  the  Polish  Aro'oassador  to  the 
Holy  See.  Kazimlr  Pap^  wrote  in  his  letter 
of  September  17,  1947: 

"I  know  Minister  Sidor  since  1937:  he  has 
always  been  a  declared  enemy  of  HUlerlsm. 
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•bout  the  m&ln 
of  r^ff"*"^"*  tnt^^rest  to  u.«. 
L  c^  the  esUklittebaent  (tf  •  closer  orcanl2a> 
tkn  betvtea  tlte  peoples  of  central  &r.d 
mmHan^Waropt  »n*M>T\g  them  to  resist  suc- 
ceasfuUy  the  brovn  «s  well  m  red  totall- 

the  whole  Second  World  War  the 
It  sympathies  oi  Minister  Sldor 
were  on  the  side  cf  the  democratic  power, 
and  ci  It  he  pave  me  unmistakable  proots. 
1  would  like  to  rr.enticn  here  as  a  striking 
example  of  his  ways  of  acting  that  he  un- 
dertook a:  my  request  in  March  1»40  the 
d^lcate  and  dangerous  task  of  smuggling 
Into  Poland  a  considerab'.e  rum  of  money 
for  the  Polish  undergroiir:d  movement,  which 
was  being  organized  at  that  time. 

"That  was  why  I  arranged  meetings  In 
1943  betw**n  him  and  Mr.  Haroid  Tlttman. 
who.  at  the  time,  was  Chared  d'AfJalres  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Holy  See  whom  I 
previously  informed  cf  Minister  Sidor's  views 
and  opinions." 

7.  Ouido  Gonella.  minister  of  education  of 
today's  Italy,  a  bitter  enemy  of  fascism,  wrote 
In  his  letter  cf  September  15.  1947: 

"1  declare  spontaneously  that  1  have 
known  Karol  Sidor  since  1939.  when  he  came 
to  Rome  as  minister  and  envoy  of  Slovakia 
to  the  Holy  See  ' 

"My  sympathies  were  at  once  on  Sidor's 
side  because  of  his  strictly  inimical  ideas 
against  the  Nazi  regime,  under  pressure  of 
which  he  had  to  leave  his  country.  I  un- 
derstood right  away  that  he  was  the  victim 
cf  Nazi  influence  in  Danubian  Europe  and 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  Rome  to  the  effect 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  people." 

"There  are  indeed  convincing  facta  of  hla 
resistance  to  the  Nazi  attempt  to  occupy 
£:cvakia  from  within,  an  attempt,  which  has 
been  made  impossible  by  Sidor,  who  had 
to  pay  for  his  cpposltlon  by  his  exile  to 
Rome." 

"During  the  era  cf  clandestire  resistance, 
Sldor  had  meetings  with  the  President  De 
Gasperl  and  with  Minister  Gronchl. " 

8.  Mr.  Sidor  produced  a  letter  from  the 
IRO  In  Geneva  which  clearly  stated  that  Mr. 
Sldor  was  not  on  any  war  criminal  list  what- 
soever. This  was  aiso  further  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  did 
give  Mr.  Sldor  a  visa  to  enter  this  country. 

9.  It  Is  an  undisputable  fact  that  Mr. 
Sldor  left  Slovakia  on  June  15.  1939,  and 
took  no  active  part  whatsoever  in  the  inte- 
rior policy  of  Slovakia.  Issuing  no  orders 
from  the  Vatican  to  anybody  in  Slovakia. 
And  Anally  is  there  anybody  who  believes 
that  His  Holiness  would  give  reluge  within 
the  walls  of  Vatican  City  from  1945  to  1950 
to  a  person,  whose  record  would  be  so  vul- 
nerable as  the  accu&ers  of  Mr.  Sidor's  think 
it  ls7 

Sincerely  your*. 

Rrv.  Nicholas  Sptisc. 

63)Ot    ANSWtas    WiNCHELL 

On  Sunday,  July  9,  1960.  Wlnchell  again 
attacked  Karol  Sldor  over  ABC.  Among  other 
things  be  said: 

"I  have  a  doctunent  from  Congressman 
KixT?t  that  Sidor,  as  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Hllnka  Guard  ordered  the  guards  to  kill 
every  Anwrican  flyer  who  would  be  forced 
down  on  Slovak  territory." 

Karol  Sidor  ar^swered  the  charge  as  follows: 

"I  proclaim  that  such  a  charge  Is  a  lie.  I 
was  the  chief  commander  of  the  HUnka 
Guard  during  the  existence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  Eccordtrig  to  the  laws  of 
which  the  Hllnka  Guard  was  established.  6o 
It  was  an  organization  that  was  founded  ac- 
cording to  the  society  law  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  I  was  lu  chief  commander 
from  October  8,  1938.  to  March  14.  1939, 
namely,  during  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

"America  entered  the  war  In  1941.  and  the 
SoTlet  Union  allowed  the  United  States  Air 
Corps  to  belp  tbe  Slovak  rebels  in  1944.    At 


that  time  I  was  at  the  Vatican,  where  I  had 
been  since  June  15,  1939,  and  from  where  I 
never  ls^\led  such  orders  as  were  mentioned 
fcy  Mr.  Wlnchell.  because  I  had  no  authority 
to  do  so,  nor  did  I  have  the  power  to  send 
such  orders  to  Slovakia,  because  the  Hllnka 
Guard  was  under  a  different  commander 
since  March  14.  1939. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Slovak  Internal 
affairs  from  1939  and  I  only  did  what  per- 
tained to  the  International  section  between 
the  Slovak  Republic  and  the  Holy  See. 

•Once  again  I  proclaim  WlncheU's  claims 
as  a  common  fabrication  and  a  lie."  (Phoned 
to  P.  A.  Hrobak,  July  10.  1950.) 

SLOVAKS  SCORE  WINCHELL  FOR  SIDOB  ATTACK 

-All  Of  US  American  Slovaks,  who  have  so 
cordially  received  the  president  of  the  Slovak 
National  Council  Abroad,  Karol  Sidor,  must 
demand  that  he  be  protected  against  Irre- 
sponsible attacks  on  his  honor  and  good 
name.  And  we  must  do  that  speclflcally  for 
the  reason  that  Karol  Sidor  was  neither  a 
Fascist,  nor  a  Nazi,  nor  a  Communist." — 
Rev.  Joseph  Kusnler.  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Slovak  Catholics  of  America,  Donora. 
Pa. 

•Walter  WlncheU's  vicious,  vulgar,  and  un- 
warranted attack  on  Karol  Sidor  in  his 
column  of  July  7,  1950.  and  his  broadcast 
over  ABC,  Sunday,  July  2,  and  Sunday.  July 
9.  Is  highly  resented  by  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent.  Poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  falsehoods,  half  uuths,  and 
misstatements  can  hardly  be  the  mission  of 
the  American  radio  and  press.  Sidor  Is  will- 
ing to  meet  Wlnchell  at  any  time  and  pro%e 
that  he  was  wrong  about  him." — P.  A.  Hrobak. 
editor  of  the  Jednota  and  president  of  the 
Slovak  Leaeue  of  America. 

"We.  Americans  of  Slovak  descent,  as- 
sembled 30.000  strong  on  this  12th  day  of 
July  1950,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  Slovak  Day  of  western  Penn- 
8yl%-ania.  proclaim  that  we  stand  behind  the 
person  of  Karol  Sidor  and  the  program  he 
represents.  We  shall  support  him  because 
he  stands  for  all  democratic  Ideals  and  Is 
fighting  for  a  free  and  democratic  Slovakia. 
At  the  same  time  we  proclaim  that  the 
charges  made  against  Karol  Sidor  by  Walter 
Wlnchell  are  false  and  altogether  tinbecom- 
Ing  to  an  American  columnist.  We.  there- 
fore, request  our  American  Federal  authori- 
ties to  investigate  the  sources  of  WlncheU's 
Insulting  and  vulgar  speeches  and  articles 
against  Karol  Sldor.  We  specifically  re- 
quest the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  WlncheU's  vulgar  and 
vicloui;  attack  on  Sldor  July  2  and  July  9 
over  ABC  "  The  committee:  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot 
Btanllatis  Gmuca.  O.  S.  B  .  honorary  chap- 
lain; Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Clement  Hrtanek,  hon- 
orary chaplain:  Rev.  John  Vlha,  president; 
Michael  Wargovlch.  vice  pre^lden*:  Frank 
Gurchak.  vice  president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Zboray.  vice  president:  Mrs.  Margaret  Kuz- 
ma.  secretary;  Andrew  Haydu,  treasurer;  Rev. 
John  Sabol.  chairman;  Mrs.  Ella  Vlasaty.  as- 
sistant secretary;  Mrs.  Ethel  Vlrostek.  assist- 
ant secretary;  Mrs.  Anna  Gresh,  assistant 
secretary. 

This  was  sent  by  wire  to  the  Scran  ton 
Tribune  and  phoned  to  United  Press,  Harrls- 
burg,  July  13,  1950: 

"WlncheU's  vldoua,  vulgar,  and  malicious 
attack'  on  Karol  Sldor,  former  Ambassador 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Slovak 
Republic  to  the  Vatican  (1939  1945).  Is 
highly  resented  by  Americans  of  Slovak  de- 
scent. WlncheU  claims  his  column  pub- 
lished on  Sldor  was  documented  Why  does 
he  not  produce  the  documents?  He  refers  us 
to  Congressman  AsTHtn  O  Klcn,  Democrat, 
New  York,  who  in  turn  refers  tis  to  the  ac- 
ctisatlons  made  by  one  Andrew  J.  Valushek 
of  the  New  Torksk^  Dennlk  (New  York 
dally),  an  antl-SlOTak  paper  published  In  the 
BloTsk  language  by  Czechs.  Is  that  what 
WlncheU  refers  to  as  documented  evidence? 


Flue  company  he  is  in.  Indeed.  During  the 
war  Dezlcl'^r  Benau.  the  Communist  who  at 
present  Is  smearing  America  In  Slovakia,  was 
editor  m  chief  of  the  New  Yorksky  Dennlk 
and  Valushek  worked  on  the  same  paper. 

"We  Intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
thing  and  expose  all  responsible  for  this  un- 
American,  Irresponsible  attack  on  Karol 
Sldor,  the  President  of  the  Slovak  National 
Council  Abroad,  an  organization  of  Slovak 
emigrants  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  their 
people  from  communism  and  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  their  homeland. 

"The  Slovak  League  of  America,  an  Ameri- 
can Institution  which  today  represents  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  organized  Slovaks 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be 
grateful  to  Wlnchell  If  he  can  prove  his 
charges  against  Sldor.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  back  anything  or  anybody  that 
smacks  of  nazlsm.  fascism,  or  communism. 
We  dare  WlncheU  to  prove  his  claims  against 
Karol  Sldor. 

"WlncheU's  column  published  on  Sldor  and 
Congressman  Klein  s  statements  prove  their 
appaUlng  Ignorance  of  the  Slovak  people  and 
their  problems.  They  have  been  duped  by 
Valushek  and  his  bosses,  the  Ben>''s  demo- 
crats who  claim  that  all  nations — except  the 
Slovak  nation — are  entitled  to  freedom  and 
Independence.  , 

"P.  A.  Hrobak, 
"President  Slovak  League  of  America, 
and  Editor  of  Jednota." 

The  Ludov6  Novlny  (People's  News) ,  a  pro- 
Communist  paper  ( weekly  >  published  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  carried  an  article  by  Dezider 
Benau.  July  13,  1950. 

Under  Benau's  name  we  find:  the  former 
editor  In  chief  of  the  New  Yorksky  Dennik. 


Location  of  Military  and  Industrial  Plants 
in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\'nVE3 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Mr.  Dan  Whet- 
stone, newspaper  publisher  and  leading 
citizen  of  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  a  letter  sug- 
gesting the  po.ssibility  of  locating  military 
and  private  Industrial  plants,  fcr  stra- 
tegic reasons,  in  areas  such  as  his  cwn 
in  northern  Montana. 

As  Mr.  Whetstone  states,  there  has 
been  Increasing  consideration  in  recent 
weeks  of  the  wisdom  of  decentralizing  our 
Industrial  plants  to  provide  greater  safety 
In  the  event  of  ho.stilltieS. 

I  Include  a.s  a  part  of  my  remarks  Mr. 
Whetstone's  summary  of  the  special  ad- 
vantages offered  in  Glacier  County. 
Mont.,  for  new  industrial  plants,  and  I 
might  add  that  these  advantages  are 
suflicient  to  merit  senous  consideration 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  defense 
strategy  is  being  tak^n  into  account. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  say  that  other 
sections  of  our  States  aI.«;o  ofler  fine  op- 
portunities for  Industrial  development 
with  easy  access  to  raw  materials,  ample 
and  inexpensive  power,  capable  and 
hard-working  men  and  women  to  man 
the  plants,  and  good  transportation  serv- 
ice both  East  and  West.  In  the  matter 
of  climate,  recreational  advantages,  and 
similar   consider  aliens  Montana   excels 
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most  other  States.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  we  are  superbly  situated 
with  regard  to  defense  strategy. 

Mr.  Whetstone's  .summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages oflered  by  Glacier  County, 
Mont.,  is  as  follows: 

GLAcna  County,  Mont. 

Largest  oilfield  In  the  mountain  West, 
with  two  large  refineries. 

Abundant  electric  power  from  Glacier 
County  REA.  via  Montana  Power  Co.,  with 
tle-ln  to  Fort  Peck  and  possible  future  con- 
nection with  Hungry  Horse. 

Largest  natural-gas  area  In  the  mountain 
West  for  power  and  inexpensive  fuel. 

Main  line  Great  Northern  transconti- 
nental railway. 

On  Western  Airlines.  Los  Angeles-Edmon- 
ton route,  with  two  flights  dally  each  way, 
using  42-passenger  Convair  planes.  Fed- 
erally  financed  airport  Is  one  of  best  In  the 
Northwest.     Port  of  entry  to  Canada. 

Adequate  labor  supply,  good  workmen 
available.' 

Large  acreages  of  open  lands,  Inexpensive, 
suitable  for  large  Installations  or  decentral- 
ized plants. 

Sharp,  deep  river  banks  f  river  never 
floods)  could  be  used  for  underground  In- 
stallations. Ample  water  supply  from  lakes 
and  rivers. 

CVT    BANK,    county    SEAT 

New  $350,000  hospital  for  medical  care. 

Ample  school  facilities,  new  $300,000 
building. 

Several  church  organizations,  modern 
buildings. 

City  spending  about  one-half  million  dol- 
lars for  new  dam  on  Cut  Bank  River,  puri- 
fication  plant    Hearing   completion. 

Recently  expanded  storm-sewer  system. 

Competent  construction  labor,  housing 
could  be  made  -available  quickly. 

Cut  Bank  has  swimming  pool,  golf  course, 
many  recreational  facilities. 

Sunshiny  summer,  crisp  winters  minus 
foggy  weather.  Definite  statistics  on 
weather  may  be  had  at  local  airport,  com- 
piled for  several  years. 


Harvey  Denoances  the  Brannan  PUd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wed?iesdaj/,  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brannan  plan  is  being  ui-ged  upon  the 
American  people  as  an  experiment  to 
sustain  a  prosperous  agriculture.  Advo- 
cates claim  it  will  operate  to  the  benefit 
of  us  all — farmer,  consumer,  and  tax- 
payer. 

As  a  farmer  I  have  studied  the  Bran- 
nan plan.  Like  others  who  believe  a 
healthy  agriculture  is  essential  to  over-all 
prosperity,  I  am  convinced  the  Brannan 
plan  is  a  dangerous  and  unsound  pro- 
posal.   Among  its  chief  faults  are  these: 

First.  The  intent  of  guaranteeing  the 
farmer  a  high  cash  income,  while  low- 
ering the  price  of  his  products  in  the 
market  place.  Is  so  illogical  that  It  could 
succeed  only  by  increasing  general  taxes 
by  billions  of  dollars  annually.  Further- 
more, as  every  housewife  knows,  the  con- 
sumer's cost  of  food  and  clothing  is  due 


as  much  to  transportation  and  process- 
ing of  raw  materials  as  it  is  to  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  ultimate  selling  price. 

Second.  The  individual  farmer,  aside 
from  being  subjected  to  strict  production 
control,  would  find  himself  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  substantial 
part  of  his  annual  income.  He  thus 
would  surrender  economic  freedom  to  an 
extent  never  suggested  for  any  other 
member  of  our  free  enterprise  society. 

Third.  Beyond  doubt,  operation  of  a 
scheme  as  far-reaching  as  the  Brannan 
plan  would  create  a  new  bureaucracy, 
adding  thousands  to  the  public  payrolls 
as  police-state  employees.  They  would 
inspect  farms,  enforce  directives  from 
the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  and  saddle 
every  farmer  with  a  year-round  burden 
of  detailed  bookkeeping. 

The  Brannan  plan  would  be  another 
step  toward  socialism. 


Behind  the  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  RET-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  pennsylvanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Korean  situation  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread discussion  of  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion that  is  being  waged  against  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea  in  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  its  concept  of  western-style 
democracy. 

The  following  magazine  article  by  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Oliver  appeared  in  the  July 
15,  1950,  issue  of  the  New  Leader  mag- 
azine and  is  an  authoritative  discussion 
of  the  reasons  for  the  Kremlin -inspired 
attack  on  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Oliver  is  a  resident  of  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  is  a  columnist  for  a  group  of  Korean 
newspapers.  He  Is  recognized  as  an 
expert  on  life  in  Korea  and  is  well  quali- 
fied to  discuss  events  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  now  being  waged  against 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Oliver's  article  is  as  follows: 
Behind  the  War  in  Korea 
(By  Robert  T.  Oliver) 

Democracy  worked  In  South  Korea.  That 
is  one  little-noted  reason  why  Stalin  ordered 
his  puppet  armies  on  June  25  to  crush  the 
liny  Republic  which  represented  an  oasis  of 
freedom  In  the  monolithic  Immensity;  of  his 
Asiatic  empire. 

The  experiment  of  trying  to  establish  a 
western-style  democracy  in  South  Korea  was 
launched  under  difficulties  so  great  that  a 
miracle  seemed  necessary  for  even  partial 
success.  With  most  of  the  country's  basic 
productive  wealth  In  the  Soviet  zone,  and 
over  4.000.000  refugees  and  repatriates  to  b« 
cared  for,  the  tiny  Republic  faced  crushing 
economic  problems.  "Tet  a  combination  of 
Korean  determination,  American  advice,  and 
slightly  over  $100,000,000  annually  In  ECA 
funds  had  pumped  new  life  Into  Its  economy. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  over-all 
factory  and  mine  production  Increased  92 
percent.  Formerly  a  food-deficit  area.  South 
Korea  exported  100.000  tons  of  rice.  The  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  was  cut  from 


a  $47,319,000  quarterly  average  in  1947  to 
$23,037,000  for  the  last  quarter  of  1949. 
The  sensitive  barometer  of  currency  circu- 
lation reflected  these  gains,  falling  from  a 
high  of  75,000.000.000  won  In  February  1953 
to  a  low  of  57,000,000,000  In  May. 

Outstripping  the  economic  gains.  Illit- 
eracy was  cut  from  about  70  percent  of  the 
adult  population  to  about  30  percent. 
Women  were  granted  full  legal  equality  with 
men.  Political  Issues  were  freely  and  fully 
debated,  and  an  average  of  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls  In  the  two  general  elections  of  1948 
and  1950.  Tlie  Associated  Press  listed  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  among  the  half-dozea 
nations  allowing  the  fullest  freedom  in  gath- 
ering and  reporting  the  news.  A  crowning 
achievement  was  the  National  Assembly  s 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  selling  all  tenant- 
occupied  farmland  to  its  occupants  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  yield  over  a  period  of 
5  years. 

ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  aptly 
termed  the  Republic  of  Korea  "a  bastion  of 
democracy  In  Asia."  Naturally,  the  Krem- 
lin found  this  Impressive  example  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  democracy  an  intolerable 
threat  to  Its  design  for  subverting  Asia's 
confused  and  uneasy  millions.  Hence,  the 
unprovoked  attack  from  the  north  on  Jvme 
25. 

Another  reason  for  the  Invasion  was  that. 
both  militarily  and  diplomatically.  South 
Korea  looked  like  an  easy  prize.  Compared 
to  heavUy  armed  North  Korea,  the  South 
was  pitifully  weak.  And  Its  only  possible 
protector,  the  United  States,  seemed  quite 
obviously  to  have  decided  against  defense. 
America's  defense  line  in  Asia  was  repeatedly 
described  as  running  through  the  main 
Islands  of  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Secretary  Acheson,  In  requesting 
economic  aid  for  Korea,  explicitly  told  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  that  the 
United  States  had  no  "obligation"  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  To  the  Kremlin,  South 
Korea  must  have  seemed  the  Ideal  spot  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  employing  outright 
force  to  further  Its  expansionist  alms.  This 
temptation  was  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  the  May  1950  election,  which  clearly  In- 
dicated that  the  people  of  South  Korea, 
whatever  else  they  wanted,  certainly  did  not 
want  communism. 

The  overwhelming  military  strength  exhib- 
ited so  far  by  North  Korea  has  derived  in  part 
from  the  huge  quantities  of  modern  war 
equipment — tanks,  artillery,  and  planes — 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Another  fac- 
tor Is  the  battle-hardening  received  by  an 
estimated  100.000  North  Korean  troops  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  Finally,  there  is  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  Northern  troops. 

How.  one  may  well  ask.  did  the  North 
Koreans  develop  the  spirit  to  fight  and  die 
for  communism?  The  answer  lies  partly  In 
the  fact  that  some  300.000  Koreans  had  taken 
refuge  In  Siberia  during  the  1905-45  period 
of  Japanese  rule,  while  2,000,000  others  fled 
to  Manchuria  and  North  China,  These  ex- 
patriates naturally  allied  themselves  with 
the  Russians  who  represented  Japan's  chief 
enemy  throughout  this  period.  Many  be- 
came thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  commu- 
nism. During  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
North  Korea,  these  Communist  Koreans  were 
brotight  back  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
Communist  puppet  regime.  Meanwhile, 
some  2.000.000  northerners,  constituting  the 
backbone  of  anti-Communist  resistance  In 
the  north  fled  south  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Those  who  remained  were  sub- 
jected to  5  years  of  intense  propaganda, 
with  the  strictest  Iron  curtain  In  the  world 
to  keep  them  from  obtaining  any  news  or 
opinions  but  those  supplied  by  their  Soviet 
overlords.  The  results  have  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  in  the  fierceness  of  the 
northern  attack. 
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AeCOftUT.  It  TM  bad 
Thm  were  manT  caat*  at  aoutbcm  ■oMtan 
^^o  ctnpried  etTTumite  to  tbelr  bodies  and 
ll«rtHl  tb^nwcives  Mr&lnst  ncrtbem  tanks. 
at  Miay  p<o>V*  vhich  Icugbt  on  till  tbeir 
last  cartrMlgt  vas  spent,  or  of  isolated  pockets 
ci  troops  wlilcb  refused  to  quit  slthougb 
sarxooDriML  t»r  bebind  the  enezny  lines. 
Ttey  ttrnfij  teckisd  tbe  weapons  of  war. 
In  s  startllag  ptece  of  tcstuncay  before  tbe 
Senate  A^^voprlatloQS  Oommittee  af  .er  the 
fall  c:  Seoul,  It  was  revealed  by  Pentagon 
spokesmen  that,  of  910.230.000  voted  by  Con- 
gress last  July  for  military  aid  to  tbe  Repub- 
lic ct  Korea,  only  $300  worth  of  supplier,  was 
actually  sent.  The  baaoota  and  light  artil- 
lery sbeUs  which  represented  tbe  sGWtbemers' 
best  antitank  defense  &impiy  boonead  off 
ComaMmist  tanks  like  ping-pong  balls. 

This  record  of  frustration  and  defeat  wblcb 
eharacterifed  so  much  of  tbe  admJnlstra- 
tiOD's  bandling  of  the  Korean  question  was 
draBtatlcally  reversed  once  the  Comrr.aiusL& 
in  our  face.  Tne  Ualied 
immediately  to  tbe  Security 
Council,  wblcb  acted  with  unprecedented 
Epeed.  President  Truman  aud  hio  adviaers 
correctly  Interpreted  the  attack  as  directed 
against  not  only  Korea,  but  the  entire  free 
wortd.  and  tbey  reacted  wiUi  courage  and 
resolution. 

llie  present  grim  trial  of  strength  in  Korea 
might  have  been  arotded.  had  not  naive 
faitb  In  Russia  s  good  intentions  kept  the 
administration  from  recognizing  Syngman 
Rbee's  provisiraal  government  of  Korea 
before  the  U  S.  S.  R.  entered  tie  Pacific 
war  and  5*«»ked  out  her  own  claim.  The 
establishrjent  o.'  a  democratic  government 
based  o"i  ^ree  elections  in  S.uth  Korea,  with 
an  adei^uavely  trained  and  equipped  army  for 
seif-oefense.  was  unconscionably  delayed. 

No-jv  that  the  battle  has  been  jomed.  we 
must  not  only  throw  back  the  Cammunisi 
advance  bu'  sweep  all  the  way  to  Korea's 
rorthemmost  border.  If  we  merely  chase  the 
Rggreesors  back  behind  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Russia  will  conclude  that  she  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  any  other  military  ad- 
venture she  may  choose  to  launch.  Only  by 
moving  determinedly  to  root  out  the  source 
of  contagion  In  North  Korea  liseJ  will  we 
show  tbe  Politburo  that  any  resort  to  force 
must  inerltably  rtiu  up  against  a  ^olid  front 
cf  democratic  power. 


Let  Us  Safefuard  tii«  Anericaii  TradHioB 
of  the  Rigbt  of  Appeal 


EXTENSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cAuroMjtiA 
D»  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .\T1VES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  eclitonal  from  the  S£.n  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  of  Friday,  July  14,  1950, 
epitomizes  the  reasons  which  prompted 
me  to  vote  again-^t  H.  R.  7439,  afier  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  a  nt^ht  of  appeal  to  per- 
sons discharged  from  Governmtnt  em- 
ployment as  bad  security  risks.  The  edi- 
torial loUo-vs: 

STATtJS  or  Szcntrrr  Risju 

It  seems  n.'tcessary  and  re^i^onable  to  glvs 
certain  Government  department  lieads  dis- 
cretion to  fire  civilian  e.-nployees  they  con- 
elder  bad  security  risks,  as  provided  In  a  bill 
p^^fted  by  the  Huuse. 


It  seems  unnecessary  and  unreasonable, 
however,  that  this  power  be  absolute  and 
beyond  appeal.  The  right  of  appeal  is  tra- 
ditional and.  as  Refiresentative  Kath>ikinx 
St.  Groacx  said,  shcruld  not  t>e  tossed  aside 
In  this  particular  application. 

By  terms  of  the  bill,  the  heads  of  certain 
r.&med  agencies  and  departments  that  are 
closely  connected  with  national  security, 
plus  any  other  agencies  the  President  may 
designate,  are  given  discretion  to  determine 
what  a  bad  sectirlty  risk  is.  That  Itself  l3 
an  extremely  broad  power.  Any  civilian 
whom  the  agency  chief  deems  a  bad  risk 
he  may  fire.  Any  review  of  the  matter  would 
be  made  by  the  aeency  bead  himself  or  by 
someone  designated  by  him. 

I:  Is  contended  by  the  House  Civil  Service 
C^.mmit;ee  that  this  sweeping  grant  of  au- 
thority Is  needed  so  that  agency  beads  may 
get  rid  of  undesirable  employee  rUks  with- 
out too  much  red  tape.  We  do  not  deny 
that  speed  is  important  In  dealing  with  a 
suspected  employee;  Congress.  In  fact,  has 
previously  provided,  in  annual  appropria- 
tion bills,  for  the  summary  firing  of  secu- 
rity risks  by  their  chiefs. 

Is  It  Impossible  to  have  justice  as  well  as 
security?  We  see  no  reason  why  this  bill 
cculd  not  be  safely  written  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  a  security-risk  employee 
from  tbe  Job  bis  chief  is  reluctant  to  see 
him  continue  to  perform,  while  at  tbe  same 
tl.T.e  allcwlng  him  to  have  a  hearing  by 
the  CivU  Service  Commission  or  some  other 
board  of  review  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  agency  chief's  reasons  for  du- 
missal.  This  protection  Is  of  crucial,  life- 
long importance  to  the  employee  who  Is 
wrongfully  suspectM  of  being  a  bad  security 
risk.  Without  a  war  of  appeal  from  an  un- 
just discharge,  be  would  have  no  possibility 
of  clearing  his  name.  It  is  not  so  much 
his  Job  that  we  are  concerned  to  see  pro- 
tected. It  Is  the  man's  reputation  and  the 
American  tradition  of  the  right  of  appeal 
from  arbitrary  action  that  need  protecting. 

The  bill  got  an  overwhelming  vote.  327 
to  14,  In  the  House.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  Its  major  purpose  Is  sound  and 
vital.  But  It  Is  noticeable  that  many  who 
finally  voted  for  the  bill  also  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  -  Commission.  This 
amendment  lost.  193  to- 144.  The  principle 
behind  It  and  the  American  tradition  on 
which  it  rests,  should  have  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

The  S:'nate  might  pfirticularly  consider 
this  possibility.  Let  the  agency  head  be  free 
tc  fire  arbitrarily,  so  as  to  clear  his  civilian 
ranks  of  persons  he  may  personally  dis- 
trust. But  let  there  be  machinery  for  ap- 
peal, and  even  though  It  be  found  on  ap- 
peal that  the  reasons  for  discharge  were  In- 
adequate, do  not  require  that  the  employee 
be  restored  to  his  Job.  In  other  words,  safe- 
guard his  name — and  the  American  tradition 
of  the  right  of  appeal — but  do  not  reinvest 
him  with  rights  to  a  Job  in  which  his  boss 
thinks  be  ought  not  to  be. 


Postman  Always  Kings  Twice  m  Oak 
Cliff,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  19.  1950; 


PosTM.vN  Always  Rings  Twicx  in  Cak  Clitt. 
Tex. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  July  18.— Tbe  postnan  must 
call  twice  in  Oak  Cliff,  a  suburb  wltbln 
Dallas,  a  Federal  circuit  Judge  ruled  today. 

An  Oak  Cliff  Insurance  man,  Judj  e  B.  Fite. 
had  complained  his  business  had  suffered 
when  the  single  mall  delivery  was  .•  tarted  In 
Oak  cuff,  while  Dallas'  main  business  section 
gOv  three  deliveries. 

Attorneys  for  tbe  Postmaster  Ger  eral  were 
expected  to  appeal  the  decision  cf  Federal 
Judge  William  H.  Atwell.  first  to  tie  circuit 
court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  and  then  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  neces- 
sary 

Judge  Atwell,  in  making'  permanent  an 
Injunction  agalmt  H.  Howard  Payae.  Dallas 
postmaster,  to  prevent  tbe  cut  In  mail  de- 
livery to  Oak  Cliff,  said: 

"The  postmaster  has  di£:crlmlnal<'d  against 
the  bu«iness  section  of  Oak  Cliff,  w  ilch  Ls,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  a  city  in  lu  o^m  right." 


Prediction  of  Corr.modore  M.  C.  Perry  in 
1S36  Regarding  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN7  ATIVES 

VTednesdciy.  July  19.  19')0 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  my  discussion  yes- 
terday on  the  bill  S,  38C9,  kno\»'n  as  the 
Extension  of  the  Mutual  Defenie  Assist- 
ance Act  cf  1949,  I  quoted  ihe  listorian. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  of  France,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  and  I  referred  also  to  state- 
ments made  by  Commodore  M  C  Perry. 
United  States  Navy,  in  1856  i-egarding 
Russia. 

The  diplomatic  history  oi  tie  United 
States  has  many  great  chapter.' ,  some  of 
them  formed  by  the  actions  of  our  naval 
officers  when  on  cruises  to  distant  foreign 
lands. 

Among  these,  none  Is  more  brilliant 
than  the  opening  of  Japan  in  t!ie  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  naval  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry.  Thi.i  eminent 
naval  ofBcer,  like  many  others  before  and 
since,  by  personally  vic\Mng  i.  historic 
movement  and  evaluating  its  signifi- 
cance, was  able  to  foresee  events  with 
remarkable  precision  and  to  state  his 
conclusions  in  words  of  power. 

Durinc;  his  famous  Asiatic  cnii.se  Com- 
modore Perry  not  only  visiled  the  Jap- 
anese Empire  and  other  islancs  of  that 
region  but  also  the  mainland  cf  eastern 
Asia.  He  was  thus  able  to  interpret 
realistically  the  movements  he  discerned 

In  order  to  make  the  statement  of 
Commodore  Perry  more  im  nediately 
available  to  the  Members  of  Conjjress  I 
am  herewith  quoting  from  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  him  and  read  by  him  before  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society  at  a  meetinj;  held  Marca  6.  1856, 
In  New  York  City,  and  published  by  D. 
Appleton  b  Co.,  165G,  page  28: 

It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  as 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all:  JtiU  west- 
ward will  the  course  of  empire  tale  Its  way. 
But  the  last  act  In  the  drnma  Is  yet  to  be 
unfolded,  and  notwithstanding  the  reasoning 
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of  political  empires — westward,  northward, 
and  southward — to  me  it  seems  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  will.  In  some  form  or  other, 
extend  their  dominion  and  their  power  until 
they  shall  have  brought  within  their  mighty 
embrace  multitudes  of  th«»  Islands  of  the 
great  Pacific,  and  placed  the  Saxon  race  upon 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia;  and  I  think,  too, 
that  eastward  and  southward  will  her  great 
rival  of  future  aggrandizement  (Russia) 
stretch  forth  her  power  to  the  coast  of  China 
and  Slam,  and  thus  the  Saxon  and  the  Cos- 
sack will  meet  once  more,  in  strife  or  in 
frlendfhlp.  on  another  field.  Will  it  be  In 
friendship?  I  fear  not.  The  antagonistic 
exponents  of  freedom  and  absolutism  must 
thus  meet  at  last,  and  then  will  be  fought 
that  mighty  battle  on  which  the  world  v.ill 
lock  with  breathless  Interest,  for  on  its  is- 
sue will  dtpend  the  freedom  or  the  slavery 
of  the  world — despotism  or  rational  liberty 
must  be  the  fate  of  civilized  man.  I  think  I 
see  in  the  distance  the  giants  that  are  grow- 
ing up  for  that  fierce  and  final  encounter;  in 
the  progress  of  events  that  battle  must 
sooger  or  later  Inevitably  be  fought. 


House  Select  Cominittee  on  Lobbjiag 
Activities  Plans  Public  Hearings  on 
Ewing  Trip  to  Europe,  Brannan  Speech 
in  St.  Paul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF    FE.N'NSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .-VTIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an 
executive  session  this  morning  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities, of  which  I  am  chairman,  the 
committee  agreed  unanimously  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  mine  to  conduct  open 
public  hearings  shortly  on  motters  in- 
volving the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  and  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  Mr,  Oscar  W. 
E^^ing. 

These  will  be  based  on  two  much  pub- 
licized incidents  in  which  the  two  officials 
were  criticized  for  alleged  improper  or 
illegal  use  of  Federal  funds  for  lobbying 
purposes.  Mr.  Ewing,  as  we  all  know, 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  December  of 
1949  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it. 
of  investigating  various  health  and  so- 
cial-security programs  in  operation  in 
European  countries,  matters  which  in 
the  United  States  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  agency. 

Subsequent  to  his  trip  there  were  many 
charges  made  that  Mr.  Ewing  had  en- 
gaged in  a  form  of  lobbying  activity  in 
making  that  trip  and  that  therefore  any 
Federal  funds  which  were  spent  for  his 
trip  would  be  illegal  expenditures  under 
section  1913,  18  United  States  Code,  a 
criminal  statute. 

We  had  some  discussion  of  this  majt- 
tcr  in  executive  sessions  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities 
early  this  year,  and  then  when  our  hear- 
ings Into  the  housing  lobby  began  on 
April  19  the  matter  was  raised  again 
quite  vigorously  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ercw.nJ,  a  member  of  our 
committee. 


At  that  same  morning's  session  on 
April  19,  when  we  were  starting  our  first 
hearings  on  the  real-estate  lobby — the 
first  lobby  to  be  taken  up  for  extensive 
pubhc  review  by  this  committee — the  in- 
cident of  Mr.  Brannan's  spwech  to  county 
and  community  committeemen  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion in  ilinnesota  was  also  vigorously 
called  to  our  attention  as  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  same  section  of  the  criminal 
code.  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Halleck,  of 
Indiana,  in  these  words: 

I  read  that  It  Is  charged  that  members  of 
county  committees  were  called  In  there  to 
provide  the  audience,  a  per  diem  was  paid 
to  them,  and  traveling  e.xpenses,  and  Mr. 
Brannan  went  out  there  and  made  a  speech, 
plugging  the  Brannan  plan. 

I  think  that  the  committee  ought  to  find 
out  who  paid  Mr.  Brannan's  way  out  there, 
whether  it  came  out  of  Federal  fundj  appro- 
priated for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  to  the 
per  diem  and  mileage  costs  of  tiie  people  who 
at  tended.  I  don't  know  from  whence  would 
come  those  funds,  but  certainly  I  would  say 
ultimately  probably  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, although  about  that  I  wouldn't  know; 
but  I  thiek  it  Is  something  that  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  look  into. 

As  you  have  very  well  said,  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  charged  with  investigating 
not  only  the  activities  of  private  individuals 
and  organizations  as  they  attempt  to  influ- 
ence legislation  but  we  are  specifically 
charged  with  undertaking  to  determine  what 
Is  likewise  being  done  by  Government  agen- 
cies, and  In  view  of  this  very  recent  affair 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  properly 
a  matter  for  the  committee,  or  the  commit- 
tee staff,  to  look  Into. 

I  take  It  it  wouldn't  require  a  lot  of  effort 
or  a  lot  of  expense,  nor  a  lot  of  time  to  find 
out  who  paid  Mr.  Brannan's  way  out  there, 
and  what  was  done  out  there,  if  anything, 
except  to  try  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the 
Brannan  plan,  and  who  paid  for  it.  from 
whence  came  the  money  that  paid  the  travel 
and  the  per  diem  expenses  of  the  members 
of  the  country  committees  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  that  meeting. 

Our  resolution.  House  Resolution  298. 
Mr.  Speaker,  calls  upon  us  not  only  to 
investigate  "all  lobbying  activities  in- 
tended to  influence,  encourage,  promote, 
or  retard  legislation."  but  also — at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Brov.'n  when  the 
matter  was  before  the  Rules  Committee 
last  year — to  investigate  "all  activities 
of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
intended  to  influence,  encourage,  pro- 
mote, or  retard  legislation." 

Therefore,  on  the  same  day  that  Mr, 
Brown  and  Mr.  Kalleck  stated  in  public 
hearings  that  we  should  look  into  the 
Ev.inc:  matter  and  the  Brannan  matter, 
I  addres.sed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Lindsay  C, 
Warren: 

CONCP.E.SS    OF    THE    UnTTED    ST.ITES. 

House  Select  Committee  on 

Lobbying   Acttvities. 

April  19.  1950. 
Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren, 

Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States,    General    Accounting    Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAR  Mr.  Warren:  On  Thursday,  March  30, 
the    House    Select    Committee   on    Lobbying 
Activities,  as  you  know,  conducted  hearings 
In    the    subject.   The    Role    of    Government 
Agencies  In  Influencing  Legislation.     It  had 
been  our  hope  that  you  could  appear  before 


us  and  testify  on  the  ectlvltles  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accountmg  OfEce,  as  an  arm  of  Congress, 
In  investigating  and  reporting  to  Congress 
all  Instances  of  Illegal  exf>endlture  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  lobbying  purposes.  Although 
we  were  deeply  disappointed  that  Illness 
made  it  Impossible  for  you  to  be  present 
that  diy,  we  considered  it  fortunate  that 
your  assistant,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Weitzel,  could 
appear  on  short  notice  and  discuss  the  sub- 
lect  \  ith  us  in  the  excellent  manner  which 
he  did. 

Mr.  Weitzel  made  the  point  that  it  Is  quite 
diflScult  frequently  to  draw  a  line  between 
legitimate  informational  activities  of  the 
Government  officials  and  Improper  or  Illegal 
expenditures  under  the  law.  I  recall  he  said 
that  In  the  case  of  trips  and  speeches  by 
Cabinet  officers  partictUarly,  it  is  awfully  dif- 
ficult to  show  a  violation  of  law  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  official  duties  and  re- 
spon.=ibilities.  His  words,  and  I  quote  from 
the  official  transcript,  were  that  "it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  even  impossible,  frankly, 
to  segregate  .he  official  from  what  you  might 
call  the  political." 

I  mention  this  because  In  our  hearings  the 
question  has  been  raised  time  and  time 
again  at>out  the  propriety  of  certain  alleged 
lobbying  activities  of  administration  officials. 
In  particular,  the  Issues  of  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing's 
recent  trip  to  Europe,  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brannan's  recent  speech  in  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
have  been  cited.  Both  of  these  issues  were 
raised  at  our  hearbig  this  mjrning. 

Before  leaving  nie  witness  stand  on  March 
30.  Mr.  Weitzel  emphasized  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  willing  and  anxious  to  as- 
sist Congress  In  the  Investigation  of  Im- 
proper expenditures,  including  any  for  lobby- 
ing purposes.    He  declared: 

"Should  any  specific  instances  6f  this  sort 
be  referred  to  it  by  this  comroittee  (the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities) or  from  any  other  sources,  the  Office 
(General  Accounting  Office)  will  be  glad  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible  in  determining 
whether  Federal  funds  have  been  Improperly 
expended  and  to  recover  such  expendltm-es 
to  the  extent  possible  under  existing  law." 

In  view  of  this  offer,  and  in  view  of  the 
frequent  references  which  have  been  made 
before  this  committee  about  Mr.  Oscar 
Ewing's  recent  trip  to  Europe,  and  the  refer- 
ences this  morning  to  Secretary  Brannan's 
speech  In  St.  Paul,  at  which  it  was  alleged 
Government  funds  were  used  to  buy  him  an 
audience.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  a 
report  to  me  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  both  of 
these  Incidents  based  en  investigation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Buchanan, 

Chairman. 

That  letter  is.  I  believe,  self-explana- 
tory. 

After  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  him  on  June  20: 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  20.  1950. 
Hon.  Frank  Buchanan, 

Chairman.  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activ.ties, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  19,  1950,  there  Is  for- 
warded herewith  a  copy  of  report  of  Investi- 
gation by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  April  3  and  4,  1950. 
at  which  meeting  Secretary  Brannan  de- 
livered an  address. 

This  report  sets  out  specific  figures,  when 
available,  and  estimates  ocberwlsc,  a«  to  tbe 
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A  report  on  the  recent  trip  by  VLr  Oscar 
Kwlng.  Federal  Security  Administrator  to 
Furcpe,  requested  by  ycu.  will  be  ftzmished 
ahortly. 

I  trust  tbat  the  information  will  be  of 
aestsfrnfe  to  you. 

ftnccrely  yoors. 

Likhsat  W«a8S3r. 
Comptroller  Generoi  of  the   United 
State*. 

This  refers  to  the  report  which  he 
transmitted  to  me  at  that  time  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  giving  the 
full  deuiis  cf  the  St.  Paul  affair  in  which 
Secretary  Brannan  was  mvolved.  The 
report  is  voluminotis.  It  rep.-esents.  I 
believe,  the  work  cf  some  30  Investi- 
gators sent  by  the  GAO  into  Minnesota. 

Then  on  July  17  I  received  the  follow- 
In?  letter  fram  PranJt  L.  Yat^^s.  Actm;? 
C:m?tr:il€r    Ckneral    of    tiij    United 


States,    in    transmitting   a    full   report 
from  GAO  en  the  Ewui,   trip: 

Coirmot-Lra    Gr!»Ta.u. 

or  THi  UxrrEa  Statts, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  17.  1950. 

Hoc  FkAWK  BOCKAMAH. 

Chairman,  Houae  S^Uct  Committee  on 

lubbfiaf  Aetinme*. 
Bonse  of  BepttMntatires. 
Mt  Daaa  ICx.  CHAnucA:^ :  Reference  I5  made 
to  your  letter  of  April  19.  1950.  requesting. 
ibr  tbe  oee  of  your  ccmmlttee.  a  report  as  to 
tbe  drcumstanoes  of  the  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope oi  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
Mr   Oscar  a.  Ewing. 

This  cAce  la  In  receipt  of  a  report  from  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  in  which  he 
explains  that  the  sole  purpose  cf  the  trip. 
which  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Fresldent.  was  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  certain  experiences  which  other 
countries  have  had  In  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  social  security,  medical  aspects  of 
civil  defense,  arid  certain  ether  mat:ers.  It 
la  fxnther  reported  that  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  provides  a  more  adequate  basis  for 
adnunisterlEg  programs  in  such  fields  in  the 
United  States  and  enables  the  making  of 
more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
leglalatlve  proposals  relative  thereto.  The 
Federal  Security  Administrator  also  fur- 
nished a  memorandum  and  enclosures, 
copies  attached,  setting  forth  the  purposes 
of  the  travel,  the  members  of  his  party,  the 
work  performed  in  the  course  of  the  travel, 
a  detailed  outline  of  hu  Itinerary  and 
schedule  cf  the  meetings  with  foreign  offi- 
cials concerned  with  the  activities  being 
surveyed.  There  Is  no  Information  readily 
available  to  this  office  which  indicates  the 
facts  to  be  other  than  as  reported. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
Appropriation  Act.  1950  (63  Stat.  2£6i .  makes 
appropriations  of  that  agency  for  salary  and 
expenses  available  for  travel  expenses,  and  In 
view  cf  the  showlce  made  as  to  the  official 
character  of  the  travel,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  la  in  no  position  legally  to 
question  the  allowance  of  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Ewings  travel,  assuming 
the  amounts  claimed  are  otherwise  proper 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
Whether  such  amounts  are  otherwise  due 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  upon  post- 
audit  thereof  by  this  office. 

I  trust  the  Information  furnished  will 
meet  the  needs  cf  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FXAtTK  L.  TAiza. 

Acting  CcmptToller  General  of  the 
United  Sta:e3. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities  that  we  conduct 
public  hearings  on  both  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  the  recommendation  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
present  as  shown  in  the  following  press 
release  which  I  have  issued  today: 
Hocsx   SxLrcr   CoMMrma: 

oif  LoBBTiNG  AcTTvrnxs. 
Wa-ihtngton.  D.  C.  July  19.  1050. 

losBT  coMMrrm  plans  rxakinss  ow  rwnro 
TKF  TO  rtraopr;  bkaitnan  sptxch  nt  sr. 
PAtn. 

Chairman  Ftaint  BtTCHAM^ir  (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania),  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Lobbying  Activities,  annotmced  to- 
day that  the  committee  decided  In  execu- 
tive session  this  morning  to  conduct  public 
hearings  shortly  into: 

1  A  trip  to  Europe  In  December  1949.  by 
Federal  aecurltj-  Administrator  Oscar  W. 
Ewing.  to  study  European  methods  of  deal- 
ing  with   problcnu  of  human   welfare;    and 

2.  A  State-wide  meeting  of  Minnesota 
Pruductioti   and   Marketing   Administration 


committeemen  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  April 
S  and  4,  addressed  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  F   Brannan. 

Chairman  Bt:cH.*N.^i*  today  made  public 
a  letter  from  the  General  Accountmg  Office 
advising  that  no  violations  of  Federal  law 
had  been  uncovered  In  connection  wi'h  the 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  the  Ewing 
trip.  An  earlier  letter  from  the  GAO,  made 
public  by  BrcHANAJt  on  June  30.  had  slml- 
larlT  Indicated  no  violations  concerning  the 
use  of  Federal  fTinds  bad  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  Brannan  trip. 

An  Investigation  Into  both  incidents  had 
been  sxiggested  by  minority  members  of  the 
Lobbying  Activities  Committee  at  the  start 
of  public  hearings  in  April  into  the  housing 
locb7.  Chalnnan  BrcHAWAw  on  the  s.ime 
day  had  written  to  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  Warren  requesting  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  make  an  Intensive  Invest l- 
gatlcn  Into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
both  matters. 

The  chairman  said  that  at  the  executive 
session  of  the  committee  this  morning,  he 
had  recommended  that  public  hearing^  be 
held  on  the  reporto  subsequently  submitted 
by  the  GAO.  He  said  this  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  Members  present 
•  Representatives  Buchanan.  Doyle,  H.*u.eck, 
BaowN.  ar.d  0'H.\aA).  Buchanan  said  that 
the  full  texts  of  the  two  reports  will  be  made 
public  at  the  hearings. 

Hearings  will  also  be  scheduled  shortly  on 
proposed  legislative  changes  In  the  Federal 
Regtilation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1!)46.  and  one 
session  of  that  series  wtU  be  devoted  to  sug- 
gestions from  Members  of  Congress,  the 
ch.''.irman  announced. 

BrcHAN.4N  said  that  because  of  the  neces- 
sary absence  this  morning  cf  Representatives 
L.VNHAM  and  Albxbt,  no  decision  was  made 
en  pending  possible  contempt  action  against 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Conamlttee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, or  Joseph  P.  Kamp,  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Educational  League.  Both  had  re- 
fused on  June  6.  In  answer  to  subpenas,  to 
submit  the  names  of  contributors  of  CI. 000 
or  more  to  the  work  of  their  organizations. 
Eumely  refused  this  Information  again  at 
a  hearing  Into  the  operations  of  the  CCG 
later  In  June. 

Buchanan  said  an  Interim  report  Is  being 
prepared  on  the  results  of  a  qaestlonnalre 
circulated  among  approximately  175  business 
concerns  asking  for  Infq^rma^ioii  on  funds 
spent  for  purposes  related  to  h^glslatloa. 

Ikfr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  all  Interested  in 
both  of  these  matters.  I  am  sure  the 
hearings  which  we  are  going  to  sched- 
ule Into  this  phase  -^xW.  devebp  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  lendin?  to 
show  the  role  of  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  officials  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  In  connection  with  the  aii- 
vocacy  of  legislation  within  t'le  spheres 
of  their  own  Jurisdiction. 

The  full  texts  of  the  Genera'.  Account- 
ing Office  reports  on  these  tT^^o  matters 
will  be  made  public  at  the  hearings. 

Although  there  have  been  seme  impli- 
cations that  this  committee,  under  my 
chairmanship,  had  no  intention  of  look- 
ing Into  the  so-called  lobbying  activi- 
ties of  Federal  agencies,  I  think  the  rec- 
ord in  this  particular  situation  as  shown 
aUove  In  the  documents  I  h;ive  intro- 
duced demonstrates  a  consistent  policy 
of  investigating  specific  complaints 
when  they  have  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention. In  the  case  of  both  these  mat- 
ters my  request  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  a  full  inves*:^at'3n  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  charges 
had  been  made. 
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I  have  been  asked  why  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities 
has  not  detailed  its  own  staff  to  file- 
searching  work  through  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
have  sent  staff  investigators  into  some 
of  the  private  lobbying  groups.  Actu- 
ally. Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  try  that  in 
the  very  beginning  in  the  case  of  one 
agency,  but  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  we  would  need  scores  of  agents  to 
do  an  effective  job  in  the  maze  of  the 
Federal  agency  files.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  already  set  up  and 
charged  by  law  to  do  that  sort  of  in- 
vestigative work  for  the  Congress  and 
the  results  of  the  investigations  they 
have  conducted  for  us,  for  the  House 
Select  Committee  en  Lobbying  Activi- 
ties, show  a  thorough  objectivity  which 
will  be  fully  demonstrated  when  the  re- 
ports themselves  are  made  public. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Acthony  C. 
McAuIiffe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  speech 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe  at 
Bastogne.  Belgium,  last  Sunday. 

With  the  American  armed  services  at 
grips  with  communism  in  Korea  and  with 
the  Kremlin  aggressors  running  amuck 
in  the  world,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  to  remind  our  people  of  the  ex- 
traordinary heroi.^m  of  which  our  men 
and  women  cf  the  armed  services  are 
capable. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
reminder  of  this  great  fortitude  than 
the  i.fnmortal  Battle  of  the  Bulge  as 
symbolic  of  the  bravery  displayed  by  our 
youth  on  three  continents,  on  the  seven 
seas,  and  In  the  air  encircling  the  globe. 

Last  Sunday  the  Bastogne  Memorial 
was  dedicated  by  General  McAuliffe 
whose  eloquent  words.  I  beheve,  should 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  Record 
so  they  might  be  referred  to  frequently 
for  the  inspiration  of  our  posterity. 
Therefore.  I  present  the  following  sp)eech 
delivered  at  Bastogne.  Belgium,  on  Sun- 
day. July  16,  1950.  by  General  McAuliffe: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ambassador.  Madame 
Minister,  distinguished  guests  and  Belgian 
friends  and  comrades  of  December  1344. 

I  am  highly  honored  to  have  been  Invited 
here  upon  this  signiflcent  occasion  to  assist 
jou  In  dedicating  this  noble  memorial.  I 
am  greatly  impressed  by  the  grandeur  ar.d 
magnificence  of  this  monument.  Its  archi- 
tectural beauty  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
Belgian  craftsmanship.  But  the  spiritual 
values  it  represents  stir  me  even  more  deeply. 
Here  is  a  comfort  to  the  bereaved  survivors 
of  those  who  fell  and  an  ageless  Inspiration 
to  future  generations.  Here  is  an  enduring 
symbol  to  mark  not  only  a  great  and  costly 
American  military  victory,  but  also  the 
heroic  reslstsnce  of  the  pcUtlcal  prisoners, 
members  of  the  resistance   and  of   all   the 


Belgian  people.  Here  Is  a  monument  that 
will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  ac- 
complishments achieved  through  the  part- 
nership of  all  the  free  peoples  of  all  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Most  fitting  it  Is  that  In  front  of  the  mon- 
ument stands  the  last  milestone  of  the  chain 
that  extends  from  the  Normandy  beaches 
across  France  and  into  Belgium  to  mark  "La 
Voie  de  la  Liberie. ""  For  it  was  right  here  in 
the  Ardennes  country  that  the  last  hopes  for 
victory  of  the  German  dictator  were  shat- 
tered. 

I  am  not  proficient  in  your  language,  but 
I  do  hope  I  can  convey  to  you  the  reverence 
and  humility  I  feel  in  the  presence  of  the 
memories  which  this  monument  arouses, 
memories  of  gallant  comrades  who  fell  on 
Belgian  soil  and  now  rest  in  hallowed  peace. 
At  Bastogne.  St.  Viih,  Malmedy.  Eisenborn, 
from  freezing  foxholes  they  resisted  cou- 
rageously against  greatly  superior  numbers. 
Prom  north  and  south  they  fought  their  way 
through  fire  and  snow  to  reinforce  the  de- 
fenders. In  the  air  they  flew  their  planes 
through  withering  flak  to  support  the  men 
on  the  ground. 

Their  valor,  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  their  unselfish  sacrifices  will 
live  forever,  symbolized  by  this  impressive 
edifice. 

I  hope  also  that  I  can  convey  to  you  some- 
thing of  American  gratitude  for  your  great 
assistance  in  the  liberation  of  Europe;  some- 
thing of  American  admiration  and  pride  in 
your  rapid  and  effective  postwar  recovery  and 
reconstruction;  something  of  American  sat- 
isfaction that  our  country  is  united  once 
more  with  Belgium  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
through  the  medium  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Fx)r  over  five  and  one-half  years  I  have 
waited  Impatiently  for  this  day  when  I 
should  again  visit  Bastogne  and  its  environs 
and  reminisce  with  you  of  those  grim  days 
we  shared  together.  What  a  contrast  to  com- 
pare this  thriving  community  of  today  with 
the  battered,  suffering,  snow-covered  area 
from  which  I  departed  In  January  1945. 
What  a  miracle  of  reconstruction  you  have 
accomplished. 

V/hen  my  troops  first  arrived  here  on  De- 
cember 18,  Bastogne  and  its  surrounding 
settlements  showed  few  of  the  scars  of  war. 
Then  Longvilly,  Neffe.  Magaret.  Wardin  felt 
the  first  heavy  blows  of  the  enemy,  followed 
quickly  by  the  very  heavy  fighting  at  No- 
vUle  and  Marvie,  next  Foy  and  Becogne,  and 
finally  early  on  Christmas  morning  German 
tankiS  and  Infantry  overran  Champs  and 
Longchamps,  Flamierge.  Mande-St.  Etienne 
and  liny  Hemroulle  of  the  famous  white 
bedsheets.  And  so  v«e  were  all  surrounded 
and  engulfed  and.  although  the  American 
defenders  destroyed  many  enemy  tanks  and 
Infantry,  there  always  seemed  to  be  more 
to  take  their  places. 

Meanwhile,  Bastogne  Itself  endured  such 
a  cruel  shelling  and  bombing  that  it  seemed 
Impossible  that  many  of  the  citizens  who 
remained  here  with  us  could  survive.  You 
will  remember,  every  night  at  dark,  again 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  still  again 
Just  before  breaking  dawn,  the  German  air- 
planes roared  overhead,  released  an  um- 
brella of  brilliant  flares  and  then  rained 
their  heavy  bombs  upon  the  helpless  town, 
thus  adding  many  Belgian  dead  and  wounded 
to  the  already  large  American  casualties. 
The  fine  shops  and  homes  and  buildings  of 
December  18  were  soon  rubble  piles  in  the 
streets.  Even  church  and  convent  were  not 
spared. 

Other  towns  in  this  area  endured  equal 
or  greater  suiTerlng.  I  did  not  see  St.  Vith, 
Houffallze  or  LaRoche,  but  I  know  that  they 
and  many  others  also  were  heavily  dam- 
aged. 

Few  civilians  In  war  have  faced  so  many 
hardships  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
No  people  have  faced  such  hardships  more 
bravely.  Your  fortitude  and  patience,  yotw 
confidence  In  eventual  victory,  your  imcom- 


plalnlng  help  were  an  Inspiration  to  the 
American  defenders. 

Those  sturdy  traits  of  Belgian  national 
character  have  served  you  well  during  the 
dlfllcult  postwar  period.  On  every  hand  I  see 
the  visible  evidences  of  returning  prosper- 
ity— the  well-stocked  shops,  an  Increasing 
export  trade,  excellent  and  plentiful  food, 
and  a  freedom  from  rationing  and  other 
government  controls  so  necessary  during 
wartime.  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  been  filled  with  praise  of  BeKian 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Returning 
American  tourists  speak  In  glowing  terms  of 
Belsjlan  Ingenuity  and  love  of  freedom.  All 
Americans  are  deeply  touched  that  the  Bel- 
gian people,  faced  wiih  an  enormous  problem 
of  reconstruction,  should  expend  time  and 
effort  In  rushing  to  completion  this  beautiful 
memorial,  made  possible  through  the  Indi- 
vidual contributions  of  Belgian  citizens. 

All  Americans  Join  us  In  spirit  today  in 
grateful  tribute  to  the  gallant  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
All  Americans  join  mc  in  affectionate  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  Belgium  with  sincere 
wishes  for  m.nny  years  of  unmolested  peace 
and  prosperity.  And  through  the  Atlantic 
Pact  we  will  achieve  this  objective. 

Now,  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  other  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  are  joined 
again  In  comradeship  to  resist  a  new  threat 
to  our  liberties.  My  government  has  an- 
nounced that  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  Bel- 
gium or  to  any  other  free  nation  Is  also  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  resolved  that  never  again  shall  Bel- 
gium be  overrun.  At  the  first  :ign  of  military 
attack  all  the  resources  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  will  be  thrown  Into  the  common 
cause.  With  our  combined  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial supremacy  and  the  determination 
of  our  peoples  not  to  be  enslaved  there  can 
only  be  one  answer  to  aggression,  the  answer 
Hitler  received.  / 

Let  us  therefore  remain  united  to  preserve 
our  liberties  and  let  us  become  so  strong  in 
defense  that  no  aggressor  dare  attack  us. 
Let  us  pray  that  God  grant  we  never  again 
shall  be  required  to  display  our  strength  upon 
the  battlefield. 


Basiness  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

OF   KINTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  JiLly  19,  1950 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
my  life  I  have  in  one  way  or  another 
been  connected  with  politics  and  I  resent 
with  all  my  being  the  remarks  that  are 
often  made  with  reference  to  politicians 
being  dirty  and  crooked.  The  follow- 
ing address,  to  me,  is  very  fine  and  I 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  read  It 
and  enjoy  same;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  to  include  this  article: 

Business  and  Poutics 
(By  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer) 

Your  president  has  Ijeen  gracious  enough 
to  ask  me  to  talk  to  you  tonight,  and  I  have 
decided  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
business  and  politics.  I  have  made  many 
talks  on  the  subject  of  business  and  govern- 
.ment;  government  and  politics  are  not  too 
divergent,  so  I  will  not  need  to  depart  too 
much  from  the  import  of  my  earlier  remarks. 

First,  I  want  to  talk  about  business.  Not 
enough  pecpie  outside  of  businessmen  talk 
about  business,  and  not  enough  Americans 
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Ycu    hare 

becm  fctt^sf  an  tOocmttim  to  twl^f  ■mhich 
trm  Tocac  paof^  <bJo7.  TUs  gtrw  yofu  a 
great  atfraataf*  aa  70a  mcT*  oat  Into  the 
Ton  knew  aameUilac  akom  how 
actoallj  ta  run:  •omtMBf  of  tta 
1;  anmrthtnf  of  lu  detaU. 
IfacT  yooac  people  tn  tlita  tamatrj  have 
beca  led  to  balicTe  Uiat^  tovritoMi  la 
tli^ac  to  be  toterated  and  net 
thmj  have  beca  taiight  that  bustacaa  to  a 
ntbm  km  ordar  at  actiTtty.  engaged  in  for 
tlsa  porpoae  c€  maUng  aaockcy  by  aelfiah  peo- 
ple vbo  bare  little  or  zm>  rcfard  for  the  gen- 
eral vetfare.  Tbtij  bave  been  given  the  Im- 
prcokia  tbat  buatacaamen  mi:st  be  care- 
fully azkd  ctntiatiaily  watched  to  see  that 
tliey  dent  vloUt*  tbe  law— ibat  tliey  can 
be  reaad  i^ca  to  exhlMt  wlfletintM  on  all 
cccaaloB*— and  tbat  peAapa  the  best  thing 
whlcb  oooid  kappen  to  the  United  SUtes 
wctild  be  the  iWimiij  of  aosae  plan  by  which 
bwrlTwai  and  hmlTWiiwii  eoold  be  rele- 
nted into  tbe  baeksiound  of  htotorj. 

Ths:  tjpe  cX  doctrine  did  not  originate  In 
Buzaertos  or  kiadirgartena:  It  baa  been 
taaght  la  sobm  of  oar  eoUegaa.  and  of  coxirse 
ftta  in  eompactly  with  certain  thecnes  of 
thcae  behind  the  tron  curtain  who  believe 
tbmx  at  all  the  laantfeatatioiu  at  capitaliam 
Apierlcan  hoalaeM  to  the  moec  to  be  feared 
and  attacked,  and  if  possible  obliterated. 
Bfedlaaa  to  say.  w:th  none  of  these  dcctrlnes 
4o  I  agree  in  any  manner  whatsoeTer. 

H  tt  were  net  for  busineaB.  ycu  and  I 
net  be  here  tonight.  One  of  the  great- 
of  cur  time — la  fact,  of  all 
prodoced  the  axidltcrium  where 
this  eveatng.  If  there  is  one  typical 
iple  of  the  benefit*  and  the  proeress  cf 
free  enterpr.se.  as  we  call  It.  it  :5  the  National 
CaA  Begisier  Co.  It.  lllce  many  other  ccm- 
panlea.  to  a  prcjecticn  of  the  personality. 
Ttoton.  and  the  dynamic  energy  of  one  man. 
who  has  In  turn  been  followed  by  other  men 
with  great  Tiaton  and  ener^-  It  has  pro- 
Tided  not  merely  the  great  structure  which 
we  see  here  tonight,  but  a  method  by  which 
business  in  this  country — and  tat  that  mat- 
ter in  the  world — can  be  more  effectively, 
rapidly,  and  profitably  c:;ndu':ed,  and  there- 
by tbe  Miwrtnfti  of  our  midem  society  more 
perraslvely  extended  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Many  yoimg  people  think  that  a  profession 
to  the  great  obJectlTe,  or  should  be  tbe  great 
objectiTe.  at  a  young  man  starting  out  in  the 
world.  I.  myself,  have  been  a  professional 
man:  I  have  many  prcfeseicnal  men  among 
my  forebears:  I  would  be  the  last  person  to 
belittle  such  a  eoocept  I  would  like,  how- 
aver,  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  business 
today  can  be  made  so  interesting,  and  Its 
coDtrlbutlon  to  our  happiness  is  so  ^reat, 
that  a  yoting  man  can  look  forward  -%.th  en- 
thusiasm and  pride  to  a  career  in  business. 
Be  can  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  because 
he  will  find  there  an  opportunity  to  work: 
and  strange  as  this  may  sotmd  to  you.  work 
Is  the  source  of  toctv  happiness  than  play. 
The  happiest  and  the  most  contented  people 
In  the  world  are  those  who  are  working  at 
aosaethlng  they  enjoy,  where  they  can  see 
some  progress  as  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
and  where  with  their  fdlow  men  they  share 
In  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  They  can  look 
forwara  with  pride  in  the  knowledge  that 
bostncas  has  made  and  to  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  high  standard  of  living  we 
enjoy  tcday. 

I  wotild  say  to  yoti.  therefore,  that  the  first 
Woa  wtiich  should  come  to  your  minds  and 
remain  In  your  minds  with  reference  to  your 
future  careers  Is  the  Idea  that  business  to  a 
blessing,  that  a  business  career  to  attractive. 
and  that  your  greatest  contribution  In  busi- 
ness will  be  your  wiliingness  to  work  Over 
the  years  I  have  surveyed  business  problems 
with  many  men  of  wide  experience,  and  with- 
out exception  thev  agree  that  the  funda- 
mental quaUty  *  :.  makes  fcr  success  la 
business  is  the  wi:.,   ^ueai  to  work,  and  work 


hard.  7  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  that  wllUngneaa  is  dead,  that  people  are 
no  longer  willing  to  work.  We  have  today, 
of  course,  many  so-called  labor-saving  de- 
vices Those  have  eliminated  drudgery  in 
many  fields  and  have  made  certain  types  cf 
work  unnecessary  or  at  least  have  reduced 
materially  the  amount  of  work  which  must 
be  done.  But  plenty  of  work  remains.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  average  young  man 
today  to  any  less  willing  to  work  than  the 
average  young  man  of  100  years  ago:  if  I  am 
wrong,  and  the  average  young  man  is  less 
willing  to  work,  think  what  an  opportunity 
thto  a^ords  for  the  ycung  men  who  ere  will- 
ing to  work.  It  makes  their  probable  success 
ea&ler  and  their  opportunities  that  much 
greater. 

M-st  commencement  addresses  are  devoted 
to  telling  ycung  pecple,  as  I  have  told  you, 
what  opportunities  lie  ahead  and  thr'-t  hard 
work  will  produce  results.  I  am  siire  you 
have  heard  these  things  before,  and  -Khat  I 
say  may  be  slightly  bormg.  Tie  Jiistification 
for  a  repetition  ^  that  you  may  not  have 
taken  too  seriously  what  others  have  said 
and  one  mere  statement  en  the  subject 
might  serve  to  prove  the  point  or  add  to 
your  Interest  Ln  it. 

I  woiild  not  stand  here  and  say  to  you 
that  any  toy.  no  matter  ho-w  lll-e:uipped 
mentally  cw  physically,  could  rise  to  be  a 
great  figure  in  business.  M?n  are  given  a 
variety  of  brain  and  a  variety  of  body,  but 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been  studded 
with  examples  cf  both  men  and  women  who 
have  risen  above  the  handicaps  originally 
placed  rjpon  them  and  h.ive  shown  the  tre- 
mendous accompltohments  of  pure  and 
simple  will  power  and  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. Any  boy,  no  matter  what  his  origin, 
in  this  coimtry  at  least,  can  attain  some 
success  if  he  works  hard  and  retrains  hto 
health. 

It  is  important  to  keep  your  equipment 
in  good  order,  and  by  equipment  I  mean 
your  mind  and  ycur  body.  We  pay  great 
attention  to  machinery  and  equipment  of 
that  type:  we  are  Inclined  to  pay  much 
less  attention  to  the  far  more  important 
equipment  which  God  has  given  us.  If  we 
assume  that  by  hard  work  and  ambition. 
and  perhaps  a  certain  element  of  luci— be- 
cause I  will  not  deny  that  luck  frequently 
plays  seme  part  In  giving  us  cpportunities 
for  success — you  shotild  achieve  business 
success,  you  will  some  time  face  the  question: 
What  will  you  do  with  It?  Riches  In  and 
of  themselves  are  not  quite  the  objective 
they  were  In  days  gone  by,  chiefly  because 
modern  clviliaatlon,  and  particularly  modem 
business,  has  given  al!  men  so  many  benefits 
that  the  distinction  between  the  man  of 
great  wealth  and  the  man  of  very  mcdest 
means,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  things 
he  enjoys.  Is  very  slight. 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  life  cf  a  suc- 
cessful biisinessman  when  there  Is  not  much 
point  to  his  accumulating  mere  money,  be- 
cause he  can't  buy  with  mere  money  more 
things  than  he  can  buy  with  what  he  has. 
When  he  reaches  that  point,  he  may  say  to 
hl-Tiself,  "I  love  the  gome  of  business,  the 
occupation  of  business;  I  want  to  stay  in 
It  even  though  I  no  longer  need  the  money; 
and  I  will  now  undertake  to  train  my  sons 
cr  my  young  associates  to  carry  on  where 
I  leave  off."  He  may,  however,  undertake 
to  interest  himself  In  things  outside  cf  hto 
business,  and  among  the  things  la  which  he 
may  tmdertake  to  Interest  hunself  to  poli- 
tics. For  the  remaining  time  I  shall  devote 
myself  to  politics. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  In  Washington 
a  certain  political  question — my  answer  was 
that  I  know  very  little  about  politics. 
Hcwever.  I  have  had  some  experience  la  it. 
I  was  a  precinct  ccmir.iiteeman  when  I  was 
21  years  of  age.  and  elected  to  the  council 
cf  the  city  of  Cincinnati  when  I  was  23. 
I   waa  reelected   to  tHe  city  council   when 


I  T  as  23  and  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Cln> 
clnnatl.  unauccsssfully,  when  I  wcs  27.  In 
the  Intervening  years  I  have  held  several 
public  positions,  and  because  of  this  may  be 
qualified  to  comment  briefly  to  you  en  poli- 
tics, although  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  you 
any  advice  on  this  subject. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that  he 
wanted  to  enter  politics  because  he  v. '.nted 
to  belong  to  the  governing  class — politicians 
ran  the  Government  and  therefore  did  the 
governing. 

Pecple  frequently  undertake  to  maSe  a 
distinction  between  a  politician  ard  a 
statesman.  There  to  no  essential  d!  tlnc- 
tlon;  although  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  a 
statesman  Is  a  dead  politician. 

Frequently  you  hear  remarks  Indicating 
that  politics  is  a  rather  dirty  business  -Ahicb 
clean  people  siiould  shun.  I  h.ive  had  a 
fairly  broad  contact  with  hiiman  bein-s  in 
many  fields.  Including  politics;  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  average  politician  Is  no  more  dis- 
honest or  se'ft^h  than  the  average  m  ..1  la 
most  other  calUnxs.  I  should  perhafs  ex- 
ch'de  the  clergy  and  the  teaching  prolesslon, 
cf  which  last  both  my  father  and  mother 
were  members,  where  there  to  proba^ily  a 
greater  average  cf  unselfish  service  than 
elsewhere.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the 
average  politician  and  the  average  oiSce- 
fco!der,  both  In  local  communities  an.l  In 
Washington,  to  Just  as  good  a  citizen.  Just  as 
anx:.jus  to  do  good  work,  and  no  more  selfish 
than  his  fellow  men. 

But  you  may  say,  "la  It  not  true  that  a 
Congressman,  for  Instance,  tries  to  gst  him- 
self elected''"  Of  course  a  Ccr.-,-e. ~;r.:in 
tries  to  get  himself  elected.  In  other  words, 
he  tries  to  achieve  and  aiaintain  success  la 
his  choren  field  just  like  anyone  el.se  Thto 
does  not  show  that  he  to  more  selfish  than 
his  fellow  men;  It  shows  that  he  to  like  his 
fellcw  men. 

We  frequently  hear  complaints  that  men 
in  public  oSce  do  things  to  get  votes.  In 
other  words,  they  do  thing  which  they  think 
the  public  wants  done.  Thecretically.  this 
is  exactly  what  a  public  official  should  do. 
A  congressman,  for  Instance,  represents  hto 
constituents.  They  put  him  where  he  is 
that  he  might  represent  them  and  carry  out 
their  wishes.  If,  in  general,  he  does  nut  do 
what  his  constituents  want  he  will  be  re- 
placed by  someone  who  will  do  what  they 
want.  The  really  critical  question  Is  what 
the  constituents  want. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  honest 
enough  and  humble  enou;:h  to  admit  they 
dont  know  exactly  what  they  want  or  what 
they  should  want,  and  at  this  point  an  op- 
portunity for  leadership  and  statesmanship 
presents  Itself  to  the  public  cfflcial. 

He  should  be  unmoved  by  blatant  clamor 
from  minority  groups  who  do  not  represent 
the  general  public  view,  and  in  addition  to 
that  he  should  use  the  cpportunlues  for 
observation  and  good  Judgment  given  him 
by  hto  position  to  guide  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  hto  constltuenu  Ih  the  prjper 
direction. 

Furthermore,  there  to  frequently  a  la 5  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  decision  which  a  public 
man  must  make  and  the  time  when  he  can 
get  a  mandate  from  his  constituents.  Uader 
those  cL-cumstances,  he  must  exercise  hto 
best  Judgment— do  the  right  thing  end  fol- 
low what  he  believes  to  be  the  general  wishes 
of  hto  constituents. 

One  other  consideration  must  be  kept  In 
mind — the  constituents  are  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
agreement.  Sometimes,  if  not  frequently, 
they  are  in  violent  dtoagreement.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  real  problem  of  the 
Congressman  to  to  decide  what  a  majority 
of  hto  constituents  want  cr,  as  between  ccn- 
filctlng  views,  what  he  thinks  they  should 
want.  This  to  the  situation  which  usually 
confronts  the  public  crfDcial. 

Fart  of  a  politician's,  statesman's,  or  public 
official's  Job  she  Hid  be  to  see  that  the  public 
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to  well  Informed  and  hcmestly  Informed.  I 
have  been  Impressed  many  times  by  the  fact 
that  too  little  gets  back  to  the  p>eople  at 
home  of  what  really  goes  on  In  Wa.-shington, 
I  myself  have  seen  articles  written — some  of 
them  involving  me — which  completely  mto- 
stated  the  facts,  and  which  I  knew  misstated 
the  facts,  because  I  myself  was  familiar  with 
them  first-hand.  You  may  ask.  "Why.  then, 
didn't  you  make  immediately  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  or  why  didn't  you  file  a 
lawsuit  against  the  man  who  made  the  mto- 
Blatements?"  The  answer  Is  ea.sy.  I  am  too 
busy  with  the  work  I  have  to  do  to  under- 
take day  by  day  to  correct  misstatements 
In  the  press  I  must  rely  upon  the  hope 
that  eventually,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
real  facts  will  come  out.  That  hope.  I 
believe,  to  not  misplaced,  and  my  experience 
indicates  that  over  the  years  facta  do  come 
out. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  think  that  a 
public  officials  is  not  tempted,  and  strongly 
tempted,  to  answer  charges  made  against 
him,  especially  when  he  knows  that  they 
are  unjust  and  based  upon  misinformation. 
I  myself  from  time  to  time  since  I  have 
been  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  before  that 
In  other  political  positions  have  been  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  wanted  to  reply  to 
It.  I  still  feel,  ho  vever,  that  the  wise  and, 
in  the  long  run,  the  bpst  thing  to  do  to  to 
let  the  winds  of  crltlctom  and  abuse  blow 
about  me  unfanned  by  any  comment 
from  me. 

When  I  say  that  an  official  should  under- 
take to  see  that  the  public  to  well  Informed 
and  honestly  Informed,  I  do  not  mean,  there- 
fore, to  suggest  that  he  should  undertake  to 
explain  his  every  official  act.  I  have  been 
criticized  for  doing  things  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  facts.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  questions  affecting  em- 
ployees— human  beings — where  emotions  are 
easily  and  naturally  aroused  and  where  it 
is  easy  for  critics  to  whip  themselves  into 
a  fury  of  righteous  anger. 

Tou  might  believe  from  reading  the  public 
prints  that  today  the  only  thing  to  which 
a  department  head  gives  his  attention  is  the 
question  of  loyalty.  You  mieht  also  be  led 
to  believe  that  thto  to  the  only  matter  of  any 
importance.  It  to  of  great  importance,  but 
there  are  many  other  things  which'^  depart- 
ment head  must  do  to  be  of  service  to  hto 
Government  and  the  people.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  I  have  M.OOO  employees, 
The  Department  includes:  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Patent  Office, 
Weather  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Admln- 
totration.  Office  of  Technical  Services,  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlntotratlon.  I  am  sure  you  Will  agree  that 
the  task  of  administering  this  far-fiung  De- 
partment requires  continued  attention. 

A  week  ago  last  Saturday  night  I  was  In 
Boston  making  a  speech  before  the  alumni 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  The  follow- 
ing morning  I  went  to  the  Qulncv  shipyard, 
where  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Is  building 
two  laree  passenger  ships  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  One  of  these — the  Inde- 
pendence— had  been  launched  the  week  be- 
fore. I  saw  a  large  oil  tanker  being  con- 
structed, but  there  were  many  vacancies  on 
the  ways. 

Thto  shipyard  at  one  time  employed  32,000 
men.  It  now  employs  about  7.000,  When 
the  ships  now  being  constructed  are 
launched,  there  will  be  no  employment  what- 
ever at  thto  yard. 

I  might  also  mention  the  recent  census 
which  all  of  you  know  about.  As  you  know, 
every  10  years  the  Government  undertakes 
to  find  out  how  many  people  there  are  In 
the  United  States  and  also  to  find  out  some 
things  about  them.  We  added  142.000  em- 
ployees to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  that 
purpcce.      Many    of    them    have    completed 
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their  work,  but  a  large  number  will  continue 
through  the  coming  months  to  work  hard  at 
thto  task — the  biggest  peacetime  Job  ever 
undertaken  in  the  htotory  of  the  country. 

The  Maritime  Board  and  the  Census  Bureau 
are  but  two  of  the  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  are  doing  ln»- 
portant   and  Interesting  work  every  day. 

I  have  stated  that  the  public  should  be 
kept  well  Informed  about  what  really  goes 
on  in  W.ashington.  This  Is  not  always  easy 
to  do,  but  In  the  Commerce  Department  we 
try  our  best.  Most  of  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  business  are  not  as  dramatic  and 
exciting  as  other  groups  of  facts,  and  there- 
fore do  not  attract  as  much  attention  as 
others,  or  as  much  attention  as  they  should. 
I  w^ould  therefore  suggest  to  you — as  a  group 
of  young  people  Interested  In  business — that 
you  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  the  busi- 
ness sections  of  the  ne'^spapers,  as  well  as 
the  general  news,  and — should  I  say  It? — the 
comics. 

Knowing  how  highly  I  regard  a  business 
career.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
state  that  I  think  you  are  about  to  engage 
in  a  fine  and  worthy  calling. 

If,  however,  jrou  should  ever  decide  to  go 
into  politics.  I  might  make  one  or  two  com- 
ments with  reference  to  what  to  required. 
Strangely  enough.  I  do  not^  feel  that  the 
chief  requirement  to  the  highest  order  of 
Intellectual  development,  though  here,  as 
elsewhere,  knowledge  and  brains  are  useful. 
I  do  not  think  that  what  is  required  to  the 
highest  order  of  physical  stamina  and 
strength.  Few  men  of  weak  physique  can 
stand  the  strain  of  campaigning  and  the 
strain  of  doing  an  honest  and  thorough  Job 
as  a  holder  of  public  office,  especially  in  the 
Federal  Government, 

Furthermore,  you  must  either  have  origi- 
nally, or  grew,  the  hide  cf  a  rhinoceros.  One 
who  Is  sensitive  to  criticism  should  not  enter 
pKDiitlcs.  I  know  men  who  have  left  the 
Government  service  because  they  would  not 
take  the  abuse  and  crltlctom  heaped  upon 
them.  They  regarded  this  criticism  as  un- 
just, but  whether  Just  or  unjust  any  public 
official  will  get  it.  Strangely  enough,  you  are 
not  often  given  credit  for  a  worthy  motive  in 
what  you  do.  If  it  to  possible  to  ascribe  an 
unworthy  one,  that  seems  to  be  the  fashion. 

As  I  said  previously,  I  have  concluded,  as 
have  other  men  in  public  office,  that  there 
to  only  one  sensible  course  to  pursue :  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  known  to  you  as  a  public 
official,  do  'vhat  you  believe  to  be  right  and 
under  no  circumstances  direct  your  course 
by  what  you  believe  will  come  forth  in 
crltlctom  or  applause.  I  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  thto  policy  will  result  in  reasonable 
public  approval  of  honest  and  worthy  official 
conduct;  if  It  doesn't,  I  still  believe  it  to 
the  one  to  follow. 

Secondly,  a  politician  must  be  honest.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  there  are  dtohonest 
politicians,  but  dlslicnesty  is  not  confined  to 
politics;  I  also  know  that  some  of  these 
dishonest  politicians  make  money  from  being 
dishonest.  I  am  equally  certain.  hG^vever, 
that  most  politicians  are  not  dtohonest  and 
that  those  who  are  usually  come  to  a  bad 
end. 

Thirdly,  a  politician  must  expect  to  work 
with  a  party  group.  It  Is.  of  course,  possible 
for  a  man  to  play  a  lone  hand  politically,  but 
if  he  expects  to  produce  any  results  he  must 
be  prepared  to  work  with  others.  In  this 
country,  of  ccurse,  we  have  two  parties. 
While  party  alinements  are  fairly  rigid,  there 
are  occasionally  changes  in  group  allegiance, 
and  there  to  a  continual  movement  of  Indi- 
vlcual  voters  from  one  party  to  the  other 
which  gives  fluidity  to  our  political  make-up. 

Other  countries,  particularly  In  Europe,  are 
characterized  by  a  wide  variety  of  political 
parties  or  blocs.  Our  two-party  system  to, 
of  course,  simpler  than  the  bloc  system  of 
European  countries.  We  are  in  many  ways  a 
much  simpler  people.  We  are  for  or  against 
a  thing;  we  do  not  have  as  many  doubts  and 


reservations  as  others:  things  as  a  rule  are 
black  or  white — not  gray.  You  are  for  a 
program  or  against  it.  It  to  such  definite 
lines  of  denuuxation  which  divide  and  feature 
the  issues  which  distinguish  our  two  politi- 
cal parties. 

Personally,  1  think  the  two-party  system 
to  desirable.  It  serves  to  fix  responsibility 
and  enables  the  opposition  to  criticize  more 
effectively  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  party 
in  power.  I.  cf  course,  would  not  undertake 
to  suggest  with  which  party  you  affiliate. 
That  will  be  determined  by  the  party  allegi- 
ance of  your  parents,  the  community  or  XikO 
surroundings  or  the  family  traditions  into 
which  you  are  born,  and  perhaps  the  influ- 
ence of  political  events  as  they  unfold  before 
you.  If  you  should  ever  become  active  po- 
litically, you  will  find  It  a  fascinating  but 
at  times  baffling  and  disappointing  occupa- 
tion: but  It  to  worth  while. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  business,  and 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  "politics,"  using 
that  word  in  its  proper  sense.  Each  plays 
an  Important  part  In  our  lives.  In  either 
field,  or  both.  If  you  are  honest  and  hard 
working  and  maintain  ycur  Ideals,  you  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  workl  conditions  as 
they  are  today  I  wish  every  voter  in  the 
United  States  could  read  this  most  splen- 
did address. 

Making  politics  a  career,  to  me  will 
be  the  day  our  great  country  will  have 
made  a  tremendous  step  forward  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  I  will  live  to  see  that 
day. 


Come  Stand  With  Me 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DrT.rOATE   FBOM    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Jacques  L.  Patterson : 

Come  Stand  Wtth  Ms 
(By  Jacques  L.  Patterson) 

I  stand  end  gaze  over  the  many  white  and 
useless  cresses. 

I  stand  on  a  small  hill  that  fringes  thto 
place  they  have  named  Punchbowl  National 
Cemetery, 

Oh,  yes.  Great  King  Man  has  built  fcr  him- 
self thto  beautiful  shrine,  dedicated  to  that 
great  god  war,  and  to  that  elusive  angel, 
peace. 

It  to  stirring,  thto  shrine,  for  restless  souls. 
But  it  to  quiet.  So  terribly  quiet — for  souto 
create  no  noise. 

No,  not  much.  They  only  sigh  like  the 
wind.  They  only  frown  like  the  sun.  They 
only  cry  like  the  rain.  And  their  protest  to 
as  real  as  a  heartbeat  and  as  profound  as  the 
baby's  smile. 

The  birds  ask  me:  "Why  did  they  die?"  I 
clench  my  fists  and  yell  so  loud  my  throat 
seems  It  wiU  burst:  "So  that  men  may  live 
as  you — free!" 

But  the  birds  only  chirp  and  fiy  away, 
singing.  (Or  to  that  the  way  birds  smile  In 
sympathy? ) 

My  remorse  grows  and  grows,  until,  wtth  a 
sudden  convulsion,  it  overfliows  Into  the  soft, 
green  turf,  and  dtoappears  out  of  sight. 

I  turn  and  gaze  upon  a  city. 

Honolulu,  capital  of  Hawaii.  The  land  that 
was   forced   to   prove   its   loyalty   by  deaUi. 
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Tb*  same  Und  that  torn*  men  and  women 
•taUn  u  no*  deserving  of  atatebood. 

Tou.  and  vou.  and  you.  who  make  tbeaa 
claims,  come  (or  a  moment  and  stand  with 
m«  en  lixia  bill.  Let  ua  gaae  togetber  upon 
tb»«  vbive.  silent  cxo— ti  of  mm  vbo  gave 
itoetr  Itrea. 

is  bere.  and  BU!.  Htsato.  Manuel,  and 
tbere  at  rest  lies  Ernie,  and  all  tbe  rest. 
Tss;  come  stand  wttb  me  and  look  at  tbls 
to  American  to  tbe  very  core  of  Its 
volcanoes  and  I  m  sure  you  will  see. 
as  I  do. 

If  TOU  do  not  owv*  statehood  to  tbe  living, 
God  knows  you  owe  It  to  tbe  dead. 


United  Nr.tiocs  Begins  Real  Existenct 
With  Absence  ef  Rassia 
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07 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    VINjnrsOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  n-.y  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
Irclude  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
Thorrp-son  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  8.  1950: 

Uwrrn  Nations  Begins  Rz.vl  Existinci  With 
Absence  or  Rrssw — DxsicNnj  to  Keep 
PtAcr  It  Was  Hamstsunc  bt  Szairs  or  Red 
VrrcEs 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
It  was  only  the  other  day  th.-xt  Trygve  Lie. 
Secretary-General  of  tbe  United  Nations,  was 
making  bis  great  effort  to  save  the  Interna- 
tional organisation  by  action  on  China  that 
would  bring  Rusalt  back  to  her  seat  in  the 
Security  Council.  He  predicted  that  other- 
wise the  United  Nations  would  perish. 

Actually,  it  »as  Russian  abstention  which 
•■TCd  the  Ur.l':ed  Nations.  The  whole  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  the  UN  was  being  dissi- 
pated by  a  succession  of  Soviet  vetoes  and 
stilks.  Designed  to  preserve  peace  by  creat- 
ing a  solid  front  agaiivst  aggression.  It  was 
hamstrung  by  the  vetoes  of  aggressors.  De- 
signed In  recoil  from  Nazi  crimes  against  hu- 
manity to  pre'-ent  their  repetltlcn.  it  was 
rendered  a  ir-ccitery  by  the  presence  on  the 
august  Security  Council  of  a  state  and  its 
satellites — everyone  of  them  forced  into  line 
under  quislings  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force — who  have  persistently  committed  all 
the  Nazi  crimes  but  one. 

The  Soviet  and  Communist  regimes  have 
never  exterminated  Jews,  as  such,  nor  prac- 
ticed genocide,  as  such.  But  under  the  claim 
of  iwotecting  'peopleb'  democracies"  from 
"class  eaemtae '  they  have  decimated  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic,  states,  deported 
people  by  the  millions,  established  slave-la- 
bor "corrective"  camps,  sent  men  to  t>e  gil- 
lcw»  or  the  firing;  squad  from  lynch  courts, 
reorganized  east  German  youth  Into  repeti- 
tions cf  Hitler's  indoctrinated  Infant  hordes. 
sod  dLsi!n?rL3hed  between  neither  Jcvr  nor 
gentile,  workman  nor  nobleman.  In  their 
universal  terror,  misnamed  revolution. 

TCtSC^TSM     OVE»     WOSU) 

They  declared  a  "cold  war"  and  labeled 
tt  "resistance  to  warmongers."  They  mo- 
UUlMd  Soviet  partisans  Into  armies  In  every 
cofontry  wpak  enough  to  tolerate  them. 
Tti«7  launched  civil  wars  under  a  universal 
•trstaflc  plan  as  spontaneous  popular  re- 
Tolts.  They  perpetually  advocated  outlaw- 
ing the  atomic  bomb  under  strict  Interna- 
tional controls  and  vetoed  every  pronosal 
that  would  have  accomclished  this  Th«?y 
cried  for  o-reii^theiiuig  the  United  Nations 


while  doing  everything  to  render  the  United 
Nations  impotent.  And  Anally  their  leader 
and  master  walked  out  until  he  could  get 
his  own  way  on  seating  tbe  Communist 
government  of  China,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  with  Russia  and  Communist 
China  In  absentia,  the  whole  structure  was 
Illegal  and  had.  in  fact  and  pro  tem.  ceased 
to  exist. 

Then  they  launched  the  Invasion  of  South 
Korea. 

Then,  for  the  fL'st  time,  the  United  Na- 
tions began  to  exist,  because  at  long  last 
the  conscience  of  the  world  could  function. 
That  conscience — wherever  conscience  is 
permitted  existence — had  already  branded 
aggression  as  a  crime,  had  already  recom- 
mended sanctions  and.  as  a  last  resort, 
united  police  action  against  aggressors. 
The  Charter  was.  and  still  is.  too  weak  and 
too  vague.  It  needs  strengthening  by  clear 
definitions.  It  has  never  satisfactorily,  or 
on  paper,  created  a  law.  a  Judge,  or  a  po- 
liceman, without  which  no  International 
body  pledged  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  can  successfully 
function. 

It  could  not  create  them  for  the  simple. 
Ineluctable  reason  that  one  powerful  mem- 
ber was  Intent  to  live  above  any  law  but 
Its  own;  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  acts  of  all 
but  accept  the  Judgment  of  none:  and  to 
police  the  world  only  for  its  own  ends,  and 
by  its  own  terrorist  means. 

STn)DENLT    THEBX    WAS    LAW 

But  with  Russia  sulklr.g  In  her  tents  and 
absent  from  her  seat  of  eternal  negation, 
suddenly  there  was  a  law — for  It  was  present 
In  every  ones  mind:  there  was  a  Judge — the 
Judgment  of  mankind;  and  there  was  even 
Russia's  own  oft  repeated  "principle  of 
unanimity."  Nothing  moved  me  more  than 
when  India,  great  lover  of  peace  and  perhaps 
most  truly  so  of  all.  stood  with  Pakistan  to 
approve  the  course  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion had  finally  compelled  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  take. 

What  has  occurred  Is  not  an  alliance  of 
states  in  any  previously  conceived  terms. 
What  has  occurred  is  the  will  of  weak  and 
strong  together  to  aflBrm  that  aggression  can- 
not continue  to  occur  with  impunity. 

God  grant  that  this  shall  be  demonstrated 
In  a  single  place,  and  once  and  for  all.  But 
let  us  demonstrate  it  In  every  possible  visual 
and  oral  way.  That  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Britain,  the  Netherlands.  Australia. 
Canada.  China.  New  Zealand.  Prance,  and 
Latin  America  should  carry  the  United  Na- 
tions flag  along  with  their  own  is  capital. 

And.  at  the  same  time,  let  all  the  voices 
that  encircle  the  globe  by  air.  speak  as  one 
voice,  whether  they  speak  from  London  or 
Delhi,  from  Pakistan  o.-  Pans.  Let  us  have 
no  more  "Voice  of  America."  but  "the  voice 
of  freedom  and  security"  under  the  United 
Nations. 


We're  Mot  So  Hot 


EXTE^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedn'^sday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  SKATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  17 
issue  of  Steel,  a  highly  regarded  trade 
publication! 

Wi'kk  Not  So  Hot 

While  we  are  waiting  tensely  to  learn  what 
will  be  needed  to  lulfiU  our  commitment  la 


Korea.  It  would  be  well  to  take  a  new  Inven- 
tory of  the  eiements  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness in  our  Nation  and  to  proceed  promptly 
to  correct  deficiencies. 

Prom  a  military  standpt  Int  we  are  prob- 
ably worse  off  than  Is  generally  realized. 
The  early  engagements  in  Korea  Indicate 
a  superiority  of  equipment  in  favor  of  the 
North  Koreans  which  n.ust  be  embarrassing 
to  every  proud  American.  Also,  this  inferi- 
ority of  American  weapons  is  corroborated 
by  an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Mr  Baldwin,  who  Is  a  highly  respected 
military  expert,  goes  a  long  way  toward  de- 
flating our  ego  as  to  American  prowess  la 
war  He  says  that  the  best  plane  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war  wiis  a  Jap  fighter, 
and  at  the  end  a  German  Jet.  Japan  and 
Germany  had  mightier  naval  vessels.  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  had  tanks  superior  to  ours, 
and  even  now  Russia  is  ahead  of  us  in  tanks, 
submarines,  and  some  other  Items.  Mr. 
Baldwin  cites  some  weapons  in  which  we 
were  and  are  superior,  but  In  the  main  we  are 
second,  third,  or  worse  in  many  important 
categories 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
says  the  equipment  In  which  we  lead  the 
world  is  that  which  was  adapted  from  com- 
mercial usaae — that  which  was  designed  and 
developed  by  private  Industry.  The  equip- 
ment in  which  we  trail  other  nations  is  that 
designed  and  developed  by  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

If  this  Is  true — and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  It — then  we  have  a  les- 
son that  should  be  heeded  Immediately. 
That  lesson  is  to  organize  so  that  tlie  Gov- 
ernment military  experts  and  the  specialists 
of  private  industry  can  collaborate  mure 
effectively  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
military  equipment. 

Our  resourceful,  capable,  and  gigantic 
private  Industry  is  one  of  the  few  things 
In  which  we  lead  the  world,  yet  Washing- 
ton demagogs  are  condemning  it  con- 
stantly. Now  that  we  are  in  serious  trouble, 
why  not  quit  smearing  our  greatest  asset. 
Why  not  utilize  its  ability  and  know-how  to 
correct  the  weakness  of  our  Government's 
military  system. 


V/hv  Should  Nazi  War  Crim:na!«  De 
Admitted  to  the  United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  before  of  my  apprehension  be- 
cause there  seems  to  tie  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  cf  our  top- 
level  officials  to  forget  and  forf?lve  the 
Nazi  criminals  who  plunged  the  world 
into  the  blood -bath  of  the  Seco.id  World 
War.  and  perhaps  greased  the  skids  for 
a  worse  war  to  come. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  was 
depressed  and  horrified  by  discovering 
that  Karol  Sidor,  a  Nazi  quisling  with  the 
blood  of  American  soldiers  on  his  soiled 
hands,  had  been  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try and  is  making  a  lecture  tour  here. 

Now  information  has  been  placed  be- 
fore me  indicating  that  one  Ferdinand 
Durciansky,  a  convicted  war  criminal, 
who  has  been  hiding  out  from  justice  In 
Argentina  for  many  years,  has  been 
granted  a  visa. 
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I  have  filed  telegraphic  protest  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  have  asked 
the  Attorney  General  to  bar  the  man'i 
entry  as  an  undesirable  alien  and  a  dan- 
gerous criminal  if  he  appears  at  any  port 
or  station  of  entry. 

I  should  be  disturbed  by  the  admission 
of  these  creatures  in  any  case.  How- 
ever, what  is  most  upsettin;?  is  that 
enemy  aliens  like  this  can  gain  admis- 
sion when  other  aliens,  against  whom 
there  is  no  derogatory  information  or 
suspicion  of  any  kind,  cannot.  It  is  de- 
partmental policy  at  this  time  to  deny 
visitors'  visas,  regardless  of  legal  ad- 
missibility, to  natives  of  countries  whose 
annual  immigration  quota  is  oversub- 
scribed, or  to  foreigners  who  at  some 
time  in  the  past  made  application  for 
an  immigration  visa  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

There  is  a  erowing  suspicion  in  my 
mind,  which  I  cannot  bani.sh.  that  the 
law  and  administrative  directives  are 
being  rigidly  enforced  against  some 
minorities,  and  almost  completely  re- 
laxed in  favor  of  others.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  my  daily  mail  the  ap- 
plicants for  visitors'  visas,  who  have 
been  refused,  are  most  likely  to  be  na- 
tives of  Italy  or  of  Israel.  That  may  be 
coincidence;  it  may  be  bias. 

Remember  that  there  is  no  question  in 
this  policy  of  adverse  or  derogatory  in- 
formation; those  factors  are  provided 
for  in  law.  and  the  only  way  in  which  I 
have  questioned  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  in  those  instances  where  the  de- 
rogatory information  seemed  to  t>e 
flimsy,  or  merely  malicious  eossip.  or  the 
denial  was  based  on  an  unduly  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  law. 

My  files  would  yield  many  instances  in 
which  some  type  of  visa  has  been  denied 
for  reasons  which  seemed  to  me  e.xceed- 
ingly  thin;  certainly  in  most  of  those 
cases  the  basis  has  been  for  offenses  or 
suspicions  far  less  than  the  known 
crimes  of  Karol  Sidor  and  Ferdinand 
Durciansky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave.  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  my  remarks  my  telegrams 
of  July  16.  1950.  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  and  a  press  re- 
lease Issued  by  the  Anti-Nazi  League 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  my  de- 
rogatory information  against  Durcian- 
sky. 

The  Honorable  the  Seckstabt  or  State: 

I  have  been  Informed  that  a  visa  has  been 
Issued  to  Ferdinand  Durciansky  onetime 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nazi  puppet  regime 
In  Slovakia.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  Information  laid  before 
me.  This  would  indicate  that  Ferdinand 
Durciansky  was  convicted  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted court  of  the  Benes  government  In 
Czechoslovakia  for  grave  war  crimes  and  has 
been  a  fugitive  from  Justice  since  that  time. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  in  any 
sense  a  refugee  from  persecution. 

I  not  only  protest  the  admission  of  this 
man  and  ask  that  any  visa  granted  him  be 
revoked  but  am  asking  the  Attorney  General 
to  prevent  Durciansky's  entrance  Into  the 
United  States  through  any  port  or  Immigra- 
tion station. 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  visas  should  be 
Issued  to  known  criminals  who  made  war 
against  this  country  at  the  same  time  that 
departmental  policy  prevents  tiie  entry  of 
oihet  persons  of  good  character.    I  cannot 


avoid  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  exclusion 
statutes  are  being  rigidly  enforced  against 
some  minorities  and  completely  relaxed  for 
others. 

AKTHTia  O  KLrnr, 
Member  of  Congress, 

The  Honorable  the  Attornet  Czht&ai.: 

I  have  been  Informed  tliat  a  visa  has  been 
Issued  to  Ferdinand  Durciansky  onetime 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nazi  quisling  state 
of  Slovakia.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
Information  given  me.  This  would  Indicate 
that  Durciansky  was  convicted  by  a  duly 
constituted  court  of  the  Benes  government 
in  Czechoslovakia  of  grave  war  crimes  and 
that  he  has  been  a  fugitive  from  Justice 
for  many  years.  There  is  nofiing  to  show 
that  he  is  in  any  sense  a  refugee  from 
persecution. 

I  have  protested  the  issuance  of  the  visa 
in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
have  requestd  that  any  visa  which  may  have 
been  granted  to  Dtirclansky  be  revoked. 

However,  should  this  man  reach  a  port  or 
station  of  entry  it  lies  in  your  power  to  bar 
his  entrance,  and  I  request  appropriate 
action  on  your  part  to  notify  all  immigra- 
tion officers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him  and 
to  refuse  entrance  until  and  unless  he  can 
prove  himself  admissible  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Derogatory  information 
given  me  against  him  would  Indicate  that  he 
Is  a  dangerous  criminal  who  would  endanger 
the  security  of  this  country. 

AHTHtra  G.  Klein. 
Member  of  Congress. 


(News    release    of    Non-Sectarian    Anti-Nazi 
League.  New  York,  N.  T.,  of  Monday.  July 

17.    1950] 

ENT3T    or    Slovak    Qiiislinc    Protested 

The  reported  granting  of  a  United  States 
entry  permit  to  the  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  wartime  puppet  state  of  Slovakia — 
described  as  "the  Quisling  of  Slovakia" — 
was  protested  last  night  in  a  telegram  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  by  the 
Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazl  League. 

Subject  of  the  protest  Is  Ferdinand  Dur- 
ciansky. who  was  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Nazi  puppet  regime  of  Joseph  Tiso,  set  up 
In  Slovakia  by  Adolf  Hitler.  Durciansky.  the 
league  pointed  out.  was  the  man  who  "de- 
llverea  "  Slovakia  to  Nazi  Germany,  in  con- 
ferences with  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop.  Dur- 
ciansky is  a  fugitive  from  a  death  sentence 
Imposed  after  a  trial  in  absentia  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  Republic,  for  his  collabora- 
tion with  Nazi  Germany.  (Important  note: 
This  trial  and  conviction  took  place  under 
the  Republican  Government  of  President 
Eduard  Benes  and  Jan  Masaryk — not  under 
the  present  regime.) 

"With  the  eyes  of  the  world  focused  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  perserve 
freedom  in  Korea,  we  can  111  afford  to  wel- 
come to  this  country  such  notorious  Nazi 
quislings  and  fugitive  war  criminals  as  Dur- 
ciansky," the  Anti-Nazi  League  asserted  in 
Its  wire  to  Secretary  Acheson. 

Durciansky  has  spent  recent  years  In 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive propaganda  along  lines  consistent 
with  policies  of  the  discredited  Slovakian 
regime.  His  trip  to  the  Umted  States  is  for 
purposes  of  political  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda, and  is  being  openly  sponsored  by 
former  pro-Nazi  organizations  here,  the 
Anti-Nazi  League  charged. 

Earlier  last  week  the  Nonsectarian  Anti- 
Nazi  League  protested  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, J.  Howard  McGrath,  regarding  the  pres- 
ence In  this  country  of  Karol  Sidor,  also  a 
member  of  Tiso's  quisling  regime,  In  whlcli 
he  served  as  Minister  of  Interior,  Congress- 
man Aathttr  Q.  KLKDf,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  has  taken  the  lead  in  sectirlng  con- 
gressional support  for  the  expulsion  of  Sidor 


from  the  United  States.  Sidor  was  refused  % 
visa  by  the  American  consul  at  Naples,  be- 
cause bis  name  has  been  on  a  State  Depart- 
ment blacklist.  He  made  his  way  to  Canada, 
however,  and  succeeded  In  getting  a  visitor's 
visa  to  speak  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Slovak  League  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  about 
a  month  ago,  since  which  he  has  remained 
here,  traveling  about  the  cotintry  and  de- 
livering propaganda  speeches  In  several 
States 

The  Slovak  League,  which  the  Nonsectar- 
ian Anti-Nazi  League  denounced  as  a  Nazi- 
front  organization  In  1940  (because  of  its 
support  of  Tiso's  Nazi  puppet  state)  Is  also 
directly  concerned  in  the  Impending  visit 
here  of  ex-Pcreign  Minister  Durciansky. 

According  to  the  July  13,  1950,  Issue  of 
Kanadsky  Slovak  (the  Canadian  Slovak) 
Montreal.  Durciansky  Is  expected  to  arrlvs 
In  the  United  States  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  announcement  In  Kanadsky 
Slovak  continues:  ''It  has  been  very  diScult 
for  him  to  operate  politically  In  Buenos 
Aires,  and  therefore  through  efforts  of  the 
Slovak  League  and  Minister  Sidor  and  other 
circles  he  has  received  permission  to  enter 
the  United  States." 

In  view  of  United  States  Immigration  re- 
strictions. Montreal  and  Buenos  Aires  have 
become  concentration  centers  of  fugitive 
members  of  the  wartime  Slovakian  puppet 
regime.  The  editor  of  Kanadsky  Slovak,  on* 
Kcnsta  Culen,  was  himself  deputy  propa- 
ganda minister  of  the  Tiso  regime,  in  whicli 
he  served  as  the  puppet  state  s  official  radio 
commentator,  and  also  as  a  Deputy  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  Anti-Nazi  League's  protest  to  Secre- 
tary Acheson  continued:  "Permitting  Von 
Ribbentrop's  Slovak  opposite  number  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  now  for  purposes  of 
avowed  political  agitation,  and  In  spite  of 
the  death  sentence  for  war  crimes  still  hang- 
ing over  hU  head.  Is  an  open  Invitation  for 
un-American  totalitarian-minded  anti-Se- 
mitic J^tatcrs  amongst  our  1,500.000  resi- 
dents of  Slovak  extraction  to  resume  the  evil 
propaganda  In  which  they  engaged  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Hitler  regime.  In  open 
collaboration  with  the  German- American 
Bund.  Meetings  are  already  being  held  in 
New  York  ah'd  elsewhere  by  Slovak  League 
affiliates  under  the  domination  of  these  agi- 
tators, and  the  recent  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Slovak  League  of  a  man  who 
importuned  President  Roosevelt  to  recognize 
the  lawless  regime  of  Hitler's  puppet  state 
shows  that  the  stage  is  already  being  set  for 
a  national  propaganda  campaign  as  soon  as 
this  convicted  war  crimial  manages  to  set 
foot  on  our  shores." 

The  league  s  protest  was  signed  by  Prof. 
James  H.  Sheldon,  administrative  chairman, 
and  Herman  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the 
league  8  board  of  directors. 


fi 


Further  Blunders  Must  B«  Prerented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  radio  address  made  over  several 
Michigan  stations  Sunday.  July  16, 1950: 

Fl'BTU£b  Blundess  Must  Be  Pkevehted 

As  the  American  forces  retreat,  and  as  ths 
casualty  lists  mount,  every  day  It  becomes 
more  plainly  manifest  that  we  have  on  cur 
hands  a  real  war  in  Korea.     It  Is  called  a 
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pottc*  action,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  just  that.  Tb«  flag  of  the  United 
Nations  flies  over  General  liacArthur's  head- 
quarters.    But  nevertheless,  it  Is  real  war. 

And  we.  at  •  nation,  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  Coniinunist  onslaught.  Curs  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions,  token  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  American  people.  Ours  the  sac- 
rifice that  ethers  may  enjoy  the  liberties  our 
foref£ihers  fought  and  died  to  gain.  Ours 
the  blocd.  the  sweat,  and  the  tears. 

As  yet  there  are  few  overt  signs  in  this 
country,  except  for  the  communlqu-s  and 
tlw  casualty  lists,  that  we  are  at  war.  People 
CMoerally  are  going  about  their  daily  affui.s. 
Just  as  they  did  in  peacetime.  Americans, 
for  the  most  port,  have  stiU  to  realize  that 
their  sons  ere  eni^aged  with  an  enemy  cf  un- 
paralleled ferocity — an  enemy  already  guilty 
of  atrociti?5  uns'irpassed  tn  any  w^r  of  the 
past.  In  the  past  few  days,  American  pris- 
oners cf  war  have  been  found,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  bullets  through 
their  brains.  It  Is  a  war  In  which  the  ene;ny 
gives  no  quarter,  and  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
any  cf  those  common  decencies  and  re- 
straints cf  which  our  civilization  consists. 

As  a  Nsi.on.  we  entered  upon  this  war 
through  the  impulsive  action  of  a  President 
who  Ignored  the  constitutional  limitations 
oh  his  powers  In  this  respect.  He  dd  not 
consult  the  Congress  of  the  United  S^tes. 
which  alone  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war.  The  Congress  wa3  given  no 
opportunity  to  assess  the  ctrcumstances  In 
the  Far  E.'ist;  no  information  concerning 
them  was  forthcoming  from  the  White  House 
cr  the  Department  of  Natior.j.1  Defense. 
Until  the  last  moment,  the  Congress  re-  • 
malned  In  the  darit.  dependins  upon  the 
earlier  assurances  of  the  Sta'e  D-partment 
that  all  wa3  well:  that  the  Acheson  policy 
In  the  Far  East  was  safeguarding  our  inter- 
ests in  Korea,  In  China  and  Japan. 

How  little  the  Congress  really  knew  cf  the 
true  situation.  Wi*h  lightning-stroke  sud- 
denness the  President  took  action.  He  pitch- 
forked this  Nation  Into  an  undeclared  war. 
He  did  to  after  private  consultation  with 
officials  of  the  United  Nations;  consultation 
of  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  remained  In  Ig- 
norance until  after  the  event.  The  Presi- 
dent did  these  things  on  the  assumption  that 
his  position  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  was  au- 
thority enough.  Either  he  chose  to  forget, 
or  he  did  not  know,  that  he  poMe«m  stich 
authority  oniy  In  the  event  that  armed  In- 
vasion or  Insurrection  constitute  an  Imme- 
diate threat  to  national  security. 

No.  the  President  acted  unilaterally,  so  to 
apeak,  for  reasons  other  than  an  immediate 
threat  to  national  security.  Those  reasons 
became  evident  within  24  hours  a'ter  he  had 
takrti  acriou.  In  a  public  statement,  over  a 
Nation-wide  radio  broadcast  on  Meet  the 
prcgram.  Dr.  Chang,  the  Korean 
lor.  aald  that  l  month  prior  to  the 
Invasion  by  North  Korean  Communist  troops, 
he  had  warned  President  Truman,  In  per- 
son, of  Impending  trouble.  He  said  that  he 
had  beggeid  for  immediate  shipment  from 
Japan  and  from  the  American  mainland  of 
munitloru  for  defense  of  the  South  Korean 
republic.  He  said  further  that  no  action  was 
taken.  He  said  ttiat  South  Kcrean  soldiers 
went  to  war  aguliist  tanks,  machine  guns, 
and  lons-range  artillery  with  nothing  but 
rifles,  and  not  enough  <jf  them. 

That  is  the  answer.  The  Fresidenfs  action 
was  an  act  of  desperation.  That  Is  why  the 
President  threw  the  Acheson  Par  E'.stern 
policy  cut  of  t  le  window:  reversing  the  S3c- 
retary  of  Slate,  and  discrediting  h:m  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent must  have  known  that  nothing  had 
been  dene  to  st^eguard  American  Interests, 
anyvhf."  in  the  Par  East.  Ho  knew  that  a 
blunder,  so  serictis  as  to  threaten  cur  foot- 


hold In  Japan,  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
want  to  wait  lor  the  Congress  to  turn  up  the 
facts  concerning  our  f  liiurc — the  failure  of 
the  administration — to  take  even  minimum 
precautions  in  Korea.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  throw  the  blame  for  this  failure 
upon  the  shoulders  of  General  MacArthur 
and  his  Army  Intelligence  section.  But  you 
may  rest  a.'sured  th.-»t  when  the  truth  Is 
known.  It  will  be  shown  that  MacArthur  long 
ago  demanded  vastly  Increased  military  sup- 
port for  South  Korea. 

•Appropriations  Committee  records  show 
that  since  1946.  Korea  has  received  approxi- 
mately S400. 000.000  In  economic  aid  from 
th'  United  States.  This  includes  «60. 000.000 
voted  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tliat  amount, 
incidentally,  was  reduced  later  to  $50,000,000; 
and  or  this,  MO.OOO.OCO  was  paid  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  as  repay- 
ment of  an  earlier  advance.  So  far  as  mili- 
tary  aid  to  South  Korea  Is  concerned,  ap- 
parently nothing  ever  was  done  of  any  real 
c.Tecavcness.  An  Item  of  $10,000,000  was  In- 
cluded In  the  recently  approved  appropriation 
for  ti-e  mutual  defense  -assistance  program; 
but  tnls  money  Is  not  yet  available.  Senator 
RoaiaiT  A.  Tirr.  of  Ohio,  declarPd  la^t  week, 
that  only  82C0  ha.-?  actually  been  spent  for 
South  Korean  military  aid.  This,  of  course, 
wos  in  addition  to  the  140.000  rifles — and 
lltUe  else — left  behind  by  American  occuoa- 
tlon  troops,  when  they  withdrew  from  South 
Korea. 

Now  from  all  I  have  satd..  It  should  be 
a^parent  that  administration  policy  was  to 
tet,  un  a  South  Korean  republic,  and  then, 
whether  by  cccldent  or  design,  to  leave  the 
Iniant  republic  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
munists from  above  the  38th  parallel.  As 
a  resiilt,  the  United  States  once  more  has 
gone  to  war.  ill-prepared.  This  Is  a  fact  in 
spite  of  the  550.000,000,000  appropriated  for 
national  defense  since  V-J  day.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  situation  a  decade  ago.  when  the 
American  people  found  themselves  In  the 
same  Ox,  even  though  former  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  h.id  received  aopro- 
prlationa  of  billions  of  dollars  for  national 
def?ns3. 

Bu  in  spite  of  all  these  things;  In  spits 
of  the  dLsastrous  policy  of  procrastination 
pursued  by  the  administration  In  matters  of 
armed  defense  of  our  interests  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I.  for  one,  am  not  Inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  fact  we  are  Involved  In  this 
Korean      war.  The      President's      action, 

although  taken  In  a  way  and  on  terms  ren- 
dering It  plainly  unconstitutional,  was  no 
more  than  a  belated  recognition  that  my 
own  demands  for  an  end  to  appeasement,  and 
a  totally  uncompromising  attitude  toward 
Russian  expanslonl'^m  ever  the  past  several 
years,  have  been  completely  *rarranted  by 
the  facts.  For  how  many  years  have  I, 
and  other  In  Congress,  been  saying  that  no- 
body can  do  business  with  the  Kremlin.'  Let 
me  tell  you  that  we  have  been  sayln«  these 
thlnjs  ever  since  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Europe. 

Intervention  to  put  a  stop  to  Russian 
expansionism — to  defend  one  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world — comes  at  a  late  hour. 
Disastrously  late,  I  am  thinking.  Maybe  not 
so  late  aa  to  mean  ultimate  defeat:  but  so 
late  as  to  make  the  cost  of  eventual  victory 
e.icetslve.  both  In  treasure  and  In  the  lives 
of  American  boys.  Yet  it  Is  never  too  late  to 
oppose  the  a?eresslons  of  the  bloody-handed 
dictator,  or  of  his  satellite-nation  stooges, 
whenevev  and  wherever  they  are  found. 

And  it  makes  little  difference  whether  this 
Intervention  Is  to  be  carried  out  as  a  police 
action  under  the  banner  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  as  a  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States.  It  me!t«8  little  difference,  because, 
as  you  all  know,  the  assistance  to  our  war 
effort  by  other  western  nations  thus  far  has 
been  nothing  but  token  assistance.  Already 
the  administration  has  found  It  advisable  to 
demand  of  the  United  Nations  that  It  call 


upon  Its  member  nations  to  render  assist- 
ance with  arms  and  manpower  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability.  Instead  of  with  pious  reso- 
lutions and  mere  words  of  encouragement. 

Intervention  in  the  course  of  Russian  ex- 
pansionism has  come,  note  quite  but  almost, 
too  late.  Yet  if  demands  by  myself  and 
others  for  a  strong  policy  of  support  to  Na- 
tionalist China  had  been  granted  by  the  ad- 
ministration; if  the  money  and  munitions 
voted  by  Congress  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  Nationalist  .irmles  ever  had  been  deliv- 
ered: If  the  policy  of  Chinese  betrayal  earlier 
had  been  thrown  out  of  the  window — then. 
I  say.  we  now  would  have  several  million  well- 
armed  Chinese  soldiers  on, our  side,  Instead 
of  on  the  side  of  the  Kremlin.  Or,  rather, 
I  should  sny.  the  present  conflict  never  would 
have  started.  ^ 

Now  the  admli  istratlon  tells  us  that  In 
Korea  we  are  opposing  armed  Invasion  of  a 
sovereign  nation  by  the  Communist  forces 
of  a  separate  nation:  while  in  China  the  war 
bet.\een  Nationalists  and  Communists  wjis 
a  civil  war  m  which  we  could  not  properly 
intervene.  But  was  the  situation  different 
In  China  5  years  ago?  No;  It  was  not.  The 
war  in  China  was  no  more  a  civil  war  than 
is  the  present  one  in  Korea.  China  was  split 
Into  separate  nations  no  more  and  no  less 
than  Korea  Is  today.  And  In  those  days 
Russia  had  not  gained  time  In  which  to  arm 
her  stooges  If  strong  and  uncompromising 
action  against  Communist  expansionism  In 
Asia  ever  was  warranted,  as  I  always  have 
belleveO.  then  the  time  for  It  was  while 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  legions  still  were 
strong. 

But  now  the  die  Is  cast;  the  battle  Is  en- 
gaged. Come  what  may,  we  must  go  through 
with  it.  We  must  win  In  Korea,  and  wher- 
ever else  the  Communists  see  fit  to  strike. 
We  must  win.  because  only  by  our  ultimate 
victory  can  freemen  everywhere  continue  to 
be  free.  And  as  ^ood  Americans  all.  we  will 
support  the  war  effort  without  reservation, 
unwaveringly,  to  the  end. 

Yet  this  dees  not  mean  that  we  should 
yield  up  our  right,  and  our  duty,  to  criticize 
where  crttlclsm  Is  warranted  so  long  as  the 
criticism  Is  constructive.  If  this  war  ceases 
to  be  a  little  war  and  turns  Into  a  big  war, 
as  appears  likely,  then  It  must  be  fought 
with  open  eyes  and  further  biuuders  must 
be  prevented. 


Happenings  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PZNNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  July  it.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled 
'Happenings  in  Washington,"  which  I 
delivered  on  Monday,  July  17.  1950. 

There  bein.':  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happenings  in  Washington 
(Program  No.  29) 
My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  this  Is  Ea  Mah- 
TTN.  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  bringing  you  another  discussion  of 
Happenings  In  Washington". 

One  topic  of  paramount  Interest  holds  th« 
attention  cf  all  our  peoole  t.'dsy.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  wai-  In  Korea,  wuere  Ameri- 
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cnn  boys  are  fighting  to  stem  the  bloody 
outbreak  of  Communist  aggression. 

We  are  no  longer  peaceful  spectators,  ob- 
serving the  crafty  maneuvers  of  diplomats  In 
world  affairs. 

Suddenly  we  have  been  forced  to  become 
active  participants  In  a  struggle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth — a  struggle  which  may  de- 
cide the  future  of  civilization  and  human 
liberty  for  centuries  to  come. 

After  President  Truman  ordered  American 
sea  and  air  forces  to  defend  South  Korea 
and  Formosa,  I  received  many  letters  from 
Pennsylvania  citizens.  Most  of  them  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  completely  unprepared 
for  such  a  complete  reversal  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  the  Par  East.  They  had 
placed  confidence  In  the  public  statements 
by  the  President,  the  State  Department,  and 
other  high  officials. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  these  citizens  were 
not  alone  In  their  shocked  surprise.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  critical  situation  In  Korea  when 
the  President's  announcement  was  flashed 
to  the  world. 

They,  too,  had  relied  on  the  administra- 
tion's assurance  that  we  had  no  worries 
about  Korea  and  Formosa. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  what  President  Tru- 
man told  the  American  people  on  January  8 
of  this  year  when  he  formally  announced 
this  country's  policy  for  the  Par  East.  He 
said — and  I  quote: 

"The  United  States  Government  will  not 
ptirsue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  conflict  In  China.  Simi- 
larly, the  United  States  Government  will  not 
provide  military  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese 
forces  on  Formosa. ' 

And  on  January  12  of  this  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  warned 
against  what  he  called — and  I  quote  his  exact 
words — "foolish  adventures"  In  the  Par  East. 

Addressing  the  National  Press  Club  here 
In  Washington.  Secretary  Acheson  declared 
very  flatly  that  we  would  not  defend  For- 
mosa, and.  what  is  more,  that  no  line  of 
sectirlty  could  be  drawn  In  southern  and 
southeast  Asia,  where,  he  said,  the  United 
States  has  no  direct  responsibilities  and  only 
limited  opportunities  for  action.  He  added 
that  It  was — and  I  quote — "hardly  sensible 
or  necessary." 

And  when  Senator  Knowlano.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio;  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover;  and  others  urged  that  we  de- 
fend Formosa  against  Invasion,  tho  proposal 
was  attacked  by  Senator  Connallt,  or  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Connallt  is  recognized  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  administration  on  foreign 
policy.     He  had  this  to  say  and  I  quote: 

"I  shall  not  favor  sending  a  single  Ameri- 
can boy  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  to  Formosa 
to  settle  a  civil  war  six  or  seven  thousand 
miles  away  from  his  home  in  order  to  apoease 
the  political  ambitions  and  the  oratorical 
frothings  of  Senators  in  the  United  States 
Senate  •  •  •  I  shall  fight  such  a  pro- 
posal and  I  know  that  the  American  people 
wUl  flght  it.' 

Now  pause  Just  a  moment  and  think  of  the 
reaction  to  those  statements.  What  would 
a  dictator  think?  How  would  they  be  In- 
terpreted by  a  warlike  aggressor? 

Why,  of  course,  they  sounded  like  an  in- 
vitation to  go  ahead.     They  said  in  effect: 

"Go  ahead  and  take  Formosa.  We  won't 
object.  Go  ahead  and  take  South  Korea. 
We  won't  do  anything.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  Involved  in  any  foolish  adventures  in 
that  far  off  part  of  the  world."       ; 

Now  the  administration  leaders  realize, 
only  too  late,  that  stich  a  do-nothing  policy 
had  opened  the  way  for  the  Co;r.muniEt  con- 
quaat  of  China. 

The  Soviet  dictators  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  a  free  pa^s  Into  Formosa 
and  South  Korea.  We  had  abandoned  China 
to  Red  aggreseion  and  China  certainly  was 


more  Important  than  Formosa  or  South 
Korea. 

And  more  recently,  In  the  middle  of  June, 
barely  2  weeks  before  the  North  Korean 
Reds  launched  their  sneak  attack,  William  C. 
Foster,  Deputy  Administrator  of  ECA,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

He  declared  that  the  situation  In  South 
Korea  was  more  favorable  than  at  any  time 
since  the  liberation  of  that  cotuitry  in  1945. 
Then  he  went  on  to  make  this  statement,  and 
I  quote  him : 

"A  rigorous  training  program  has  built  up 
a  well-disciplined  army  of  100,000  soldiers; 
one  that  Is  prepared  to  meet  any  challenge 
by  North  Korean  soldiers." 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  misin- 
formation that  our  public  and  our  Congress 
were  getting. 

The  facts  are  that  the  South  Koreans  did 
not  have  a  good  army  ready  to  resist  In- 
vasion from  the  north. 

They  were  not  properly  trained  and,  much 
more  Important,  they  were  not  properly 
equipped. 

They  had  nothing — nothing — to  meet  the 
advance  of  the  Red  tanks.  They  had  no  anti- 
tank artillery.  They  had  no  air  force.  And 
their  Infantry  was  not  disciplined  to  stand 
and  flght. 

The  war  In  Korea  today  Is  the  result  of 
Inept,  stupid  blundering  by  our  State  De- 
partment. And  I  believe  that  the  think- 
ing there  has  been  Influenced  and  colored 
by  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  in  and 
out  of  the  State  Department — irrespective 
of  whether  any  work  there  today  or  not. 

It  was  this  same  terrible  diplomatic 
blundering  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
that  allowed  Russia  to  swallow  up  the  little 
Baltic  countries  and  gave  the  Communists 
domination  over  Poland,  and  the  other 
satellite  nations  of  eastern  Europe.  It  gave 
them  Manchuria  and  part  of  China  and 
northern  Korea. 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  be- 
fore our  country  today  is  whether  those  In 
the  State  Department  who  came  under  the 
Influence  of  Alger  Hiss  and  others  of  his  Ilk 
shall  continue  to  plan  and  direct  the  new 
foreign  policy  enunciated  by  President 
Truman. 

Some  of  us  have  been  warning,  not  for 
months,  but  for  years,  that  armed  aggres- 
sion was  part  of  Red  Russia's  program.  We 
called  for  a  strengthening  of  our  defenses  and 
for  a  tightening  of  our  belts. 

We  knew  that  aggression  could  be  halted 
only  by  a  hard-hitting  counter  force. 

Otherwise,  we  knew,  the  United  States 
mus'  awaken  one  day  to  find  Itself  alone  and 
on  the  defensive — ringed  by  hostile  Com- 
munist nations. 

On  May  5,  1947.  I  addressed  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Legion 
in   Indianapolis.     I  declared   then: 

"While  war  with  Russia  may  not  be  Im- 
minent, we  must  be  ready  for  any  eventu- 
ality— strone,  alert  and  united.  In  the 
kind  of  world  we  live  in  today.  In  which 
things  happen  swiftly,  equal  obligation 
means  to  me.  tmiversal  military  training. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  be  ready  on  time 
when  an  emergency  occurs." 

I  said  then: 

"I  stand  for  a  highly  trained  Regular 
Army  backed  by  a  well  organized,  properly 
trained  civilian  reserve.  We  should  have 
the  best  and  strongest  Navy,  and  the  best 
and  strongest  Air  Force  we  can  conceive." 

Speaking  In  Philadelphia  on  March  9,  1948. 
I  warned  of  the  spreading  Communist 
menace  which  had  swallowed  up  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  part  of  Finland.  Poland, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Yu'4o:Iavia,  Hungary, 
Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  where  this  ruthless  aggression  would 
turn  ne.'it.     I  said,  and  I  quote : 

"Will  they  turn  to  new  portions  of  the 
Far  Eaft  where  Russia  has  already  swallowed 
part  oX  China  and  Korea?" 


"No  matter  how  much  we  love  peace,  his- 
tory proves  that  strength  la  the  only  language 
that  dictators  and  tyrants  understand. 

"We  need  strong  military  preparations. 
From  my  own  experience  in  four  wars,  I 
know  the  horrors  of  war.  I  would  go  to  any 
length  to  prevent  armed  conflict.  But  I  do 
know  that  adequate  military  strength  is  the 
best  Insurance  against  war. 

"We  must  build  up  our  Army  and  Navy 
Into  the  greatest  striking  and  defensive  force 
in  the  world.  We  must  have  complete 
supremacy  in  air  power. 

"Our  industries,  farms,  and  mines  must  be 
prepared  for  Instant  conversion  to  the  pro- 
duction of  material  and  food  on  a  scale  sur- 
passing their  previous  record-breaking  efforts. 

"We  must  end  without  delay  the  intoler- 
able si:uatlon  under  which  we  have  only 
30.000  troops  in  the  United  StatM,  trained 
and  ready  for  combat  service,  while  Russia 
has  millions  of  men  under  arms. 

"We  must  therefore,  without  delay,  take 
leadership  in  bringing  the  God-fearing,  peace- 
loving  nations  or  the  world  together  In  a 
defensive  pact,  joining  the  Old  World  and  th« 
New  for  mutual  protection  against  commu- 
nistic domination  and  enslavement. 

I  continued,  and  I'm  still  quoting: 

"We  must  tell  the  aggressors,  clearly  and 
forcefully,  that  if  anyone  of  these  nations  Is 
molested,  all  will  flght  to  preserve  Its  free- 
dom.    We  must  leave  no  rtxjm  for  doubt. 

"That  policy.  If  backed  by  powerftil  mili- 
tary strength,  will  avert  war. 

"We  must  take  decisive  action  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

"Delay  will  prove  costly  to  us  and  th« 
world." 

In  that  same  speech,  my  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanlans. I  warned  against  bogging  otirselves 
down  in  costly  Government  experiments 
when  we  should  be  building  up  our  military 
and  flnanciai  strength.     I  said  then: 

"If  we  love  freedom  we  must  be  willing  to 
forego  the  high-priced  frills  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  Federal  system.  We  must 
Insist  that  all  projects  not  Immediately  nec- 
essary be  eliminated  or  postponed." 

I  say  to  you  now  that  those  words,  spoken 
more  than  3  yeans  ago.  are  truer  now  than 
ever.  The  struggle  In  Korea  will  be  expen- 
sive. At  this  moment  no  one  can  foretell 
wlaat  we  may  be  led  into.  Therefore  I  think 
that  we  must  cut  to  the  bone  all  Govern- 
ment spending  not  related  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Now,  why  have  I  reviewed  this  tltuatlon 
In  detail,  pointing  out  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  Korean  situation? 

I  have  done  this  l>ecause  I  believe  we  can 
profit  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  blun- 
ders by  our  State  Department  can  be  turned 
to  advantage  If  they  teach  us  how  to  act 
more  wisely  In  the  future. 

We  have  finally  hit  back  before  the  wave 
of  Red  aggression  has  reached  our  own  con- 
tinent. We  have  taken  a  strong  stand  In 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  will  see 
It  through,  come  what  may.  I  endorse  tliat 
policy  wholeheartedly. 

To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  left 
the  United  Nations,  the  only  instrumentality 
for  peace  in  the  world,  helpless  and  Ineffec- 
tive. We  would  have  lost  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  the  other  nations  that  nave 
joined  with  us  to  maintain  world  peace. 

Finally  as  good  Americana,  there  Is  but  one 
course  for  us  to  follow.  It  Is  a  sound  course. 
At  last  it  has  been  taken.  If  it  had  been 
taken  earlier  we  would  be  far  better  off  today. 

The  duty  of  each  one  of  us  as  loyal,  patri- 
otic, freedom-loving  citizens.  Is  to  back  our 
■  Armed  Forces  and  our  Government  to  the 
limit. 

On  this  issue  political  differences  go  out 
the  window.  Where  freedom  Is  concerned  we 
ere  not  Republicans  or  Democrats.  We  arc 
a;i  Americans. 

We  must  not  regard  the  course  we  hav« 
taken   as  something  that  can   be   followed- 
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Vltb  business  as  usual 


I 
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wltboot  interTcTC 
or  ide«sxu-e  as  vmml. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  wcark  and  light  and 
sacrifice.  We  must  prejjar*  now,  tuthout  de- 
lay, for  any  eventuality. 

This   may  be   a  long  and  costly   struggle. 

We  must  face  the  task  ahead  vith  courage. 
detenrUnatlon.  and  prayer. 

This  is  Ed  lifAmN,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you  again 
la  2  weeks.     Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Proposed  Le^slation  Introduced  By  Hon. 
Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wbconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CF  w:sc:ns:n 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday,  July  19  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  D,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  it  Li  the  duty  of  legislators  to  report 
to  their  constituents  on  legislation 
which  they  have  introduced.  Thus  far 
In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  since  Janu- 
ary 1949. 1  have  introduced  some  80  bills. 
I  should  like  now  to  list  some  of  the 
major  examples  of  these  bills. 

Naturally,  these  bills  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  their  quality  and  not.  of 
course,  in  their  quantity.  I  humbly  be- 
lieve that  they  are.  generally  speaking, 
dedicated  to  the  public  welfare  and  I  in- 
vite the  comments  of  the  people  of  my 
State  en  them. 

In  each  instance  below,  I  have  In- 
cluded a  statement  as  to  the  current 
status  of  this  legislation.  Each  of  us 
will  v.ant  to  remember,  of  course,  that 
there  have  been  over  14  000  bills  intro- 
ducf-d  by  the  531  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  sheer  number  of  those 
bills  inevitably  creates  a  leg  jam  which 
means  that  oftentimes  worthy  bills  are 
unfortunately  delayed  or  for  that  matter 
are  postponed  indefinitely.  In  spite  of 
that  fact.  I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty 
to  fight  as  hard  as  possible  for  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  support  which  has 
been  given  by  Wisconsinites  to  the  legis- 
lation listed  below. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Wileys 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

SciToa  WiLETS  LrcisuTivT  List 

St.   Lawrence  seaway.   Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 99:   This  is  the  most  Important  single 
Issue  now  pending  before  the  Congress  af- 
fecting  Wisconsin   and   the   whole   Midwest. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  la  our  latest  ver- 
■ton  of  the  long-delayed,  mttch-debated  St. 
Lawrence     waterway     resolution.     Unfortu- 
nately. Denaocratic  majorities  in  the  Senate 
Foreign    Relations    and    the    House    Public 
Works    Conunltteea    have    pigeonholed    thl* 
crucial   legislation.     But  I  believe   that  the 
seaway   is   more   essential   than   ever   before 
to  Wi-vcnsln  and  the  Midwest,  particularly 
now   that  the  railroads  are  clcgged  by  war 
trafllc    and  now  that  we  need  another  trans- 
portation artery  so  desperately.    I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  fur  this  great  project  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  every  Badger  Governor 
and  by  unanimous  action  of  every  Wisconsin 
XiegUlaiure  in  the  present  century. 

.jfghmtion  AcAderuv.  8  2574:  America  needs 
IT  West  Point  oi  toe  Air— an  Air  Academy 


similar  to  ^ir  Naval  and  Military  Academies. 
That  is  whyH^lntroduced  this  bill  to  locate 
the  proposed  ftM?  Air  Academy  within  the 
boundaries  of  tuir  own  great  aviation- 
minded  State.  Wajurnished  more  pilots  in 
World  War  II  than\ny  State  except  Texas. 
Wisconsin,  which  gave  to  America  the  great 
aviation  pioneer  BUly  MltcheU,  is  entitled  to 
this  Academy. 

A  CRZAT  MADISON  PHOJXCT 

Food  laboratory,  3.  1438:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  research  laboratory  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
at  or  near  Madison,  Wis.  I  feel  that  the  cap- 
ital of  our  State  Is  the  Ideal  place  to  locate 
this  food  laboratory,  particularly  now  that 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  such  Increased 
slgniacance  in  the  Korean  crisis.  I  feel,  too. 
that  Madison,  with  Its  great  forest-products 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  with  its  nearness  to  major  food  manu- 
factiiring  plants,  deserves  to  have  the  labor- 
atory located  within  its  region.  A  site-selec- 
tion board  is  now  looking  Into  my  own  and 
similar  bills. 

Social  security,  amendment  to  H.  R.  6000: 
In  the  c^drse  of  the  years.  I  have  Introduced 
many  bills  to  llberalLze  and  Improve  our 
obsolete  social-security  system.  One  such 
measure  is  the  amendment  now  pending  by 
which  I  have  sought  to  secure  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  retirement  fund  with 
the  Federal  social-security  system.  The  net 
effect  of  this  proposal  is  to  protect  30  000 
Badger  State,  county,  and  local  workers,  their 
Widows  and  children,  by  giving  them  supple- 
mentary Federal  benefits  In  addition  to  their 
present  luodest  pension  rights.  My  amend- 
ment Is  backed  by  Wisconsin  employee 
unions,  the  League  of  Wisconsin  Municipal- 
ities, and  other  Badger  groups  unanimously. 

Spiritual  offensive.  Senate  Resolution  131: 
The  purpoee  of  this  reeoluuon  was  to  ex- 
press the  spiritual  intent  of  the  Senate  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  against  Communist 
aggression.  We  expressed  our  conviction* 
as  being  based  upon  our  "most  precioiie 
heritage — our  country's  faith  in  and  our  de- 
pendence upon  Almighty  God  and  His  guid- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations." 
The  substance  of  this  resolution  was  indeed 
fortunately  adopted  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relation.^  report  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  This  treaty  was  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

IX-SEa\1CZMEN'S  BILLS 

Veterans.  S.  677:  To  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  veterans  with  pensionable  disabili- 
ties. This  bill  is  a  measure  which  I  have 
sponsored  for  many  years  with  the  backing 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans'  organi- 
zation. AU  of  us  know  that  many  handi- 
capped veterans  are  not  hired  for  employ- 
ment and  are  often  discriminated  against. 
So  I  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  should  try  to 
encourage  such  employment  by  means  of  this 
bill.  As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
must  help  ease  the  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
our  veterans  and  in  their  hearts. 

Veterans.  S.  325:  To  permit  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  to  secure  the  modest  pen- 
sions to  which  they  are  legally  entitled  by 
Federal  law  even  though  they  may  earn 
small  amounts  of  money  on  their  own  initia- 
tive on  the  out-tlde.  This  legislation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
by  other  veteran  organizations.  It  is  im- 
peratively necessary,  I  believe,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Inflation — rising  cost  of  living — 
has  made  it  so  difficult  for  veterans  and 
■  their  widows  to  survive  on  their  present  lim- 
ited pensions. 

Among  other  veterans'  bills  I  Introduced 
were  these;  S.  1988.  to  give  a  national  char- 
ter to  the  Reserve  OfBcers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  S.  3599,  to  give  a  national 
charter  to  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.     These  two  organizations,  I  feel,  are 


doing  a  splendid  job  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  Reserve  officers  and  our  wounded 
veterans,  and  it  Is  fitting  that  they  receive 
appropriate  Federal  recognition. 

Milwaukee.  S.  2298:  The  purpose  -  of  this 
bin  was  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
to  leiise  them  to  Milwaukee  County.  This 
bill  was  enacted  into  public  law  and  has 
proved  extremely  helpful  to  Milwaukee  au- 
thorities, as  reported  to  me  in  their  official 
messages  of  thanks. 

Anticommunlsm,  S.  2941:  Recognizing  the 
tremendous  danger  from  Communist  spying, 
I  introduced  this  bill  In  order  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  treasonable  espio- 
nage against  our  Federal  Government.  "This 
Is  but  one  of  the  many  anti-Communist  bills 
which  I  ha-e  introduced  and  consistently 
fought  for  m  order  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  our  country. 

Indians,  Senate  Resolution  243:  Wiscon- 
sin was  rightly  shocked  by  the  news  of  the 
terrible  conditions  prevailing  among  her  In- 
dian tribes.  In  order  to  remedy  those  con- 
ditions once  and  for  all,  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  problems  of  American  Redmen  through- 
out the  Nation,  I  introduced  this  resolution 
for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  among  Americas  original  set- 
tlers as  well  as  a  complete  analysis  of  laws 
governing  them. 

Governmental  reorganization,  S.  810:  To 
establish  a  little  Hoover  Commission — a 
national  commission  on  intergovernmental 
relations.  For  many  years.  I  have  urged 
that  Uncle  Sam  .straighten  out  the  chaos  In 
the  overlapping,  duplicating  functions  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
More  and  more  Uncle  Sam  Is  elbowing  him- 
self Into  State  and  local  affairs  and  taking 
over  their  respective  tax  functions.  By 
means  of  this  bill  and  Its  later  version, 
S.  1946.  now  pending  for  enactment,  I  trust 
we  can  streamline  Federal,  State,  and  local 
operations  and  help  get  government  back  to 
the  grassroots. 

AWTiroLLtmoif 

Stream  pollution,  8.  1118:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  meet  the  critical  stream  pol- 
lution problem  by  providing  tax  credits  to 
Industries  which  develop  sewage  and  other 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Wisconsin,  like 
other  States,  has  been  plagued  by  this  pol- 
lution problem,  and  only  by  a  measure  such 
as  this  can  we  meet  It  successfully  and  pre- 
serve the  precious  heritage  of  our  fields  and 
streams. 

Displaced  persons,  8.  1313.  S.  1316.  S.  1317: 
To  provide  humanitarian  amendments  to  the 
dlsplaced-persons  law  and  for  expelled  per- 
sons of  German  ethnic  origin.  At  long  last, 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  passed  a  pub- 
lic law  to  correct  certain  Inadequacies  In 
the  original  DP  statute.  Many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  new  law  were  recomniended  by 
myself  In  S.  1315  and  other  legislation  which 
others  and  I  introduced  and  which  were 
backed  unanimously  by  church,  labor,  and 
farm  grcupe. 

DAnT   BILLS 

Wisconsin  being  America's  dalryland.  I 
have  naturally  introduced  many  bills  for  our 
175.000  farms,  Including  these: 

Senate  J<ilnt  Resolution  84:  Requesting 
President  Truman  to  promote  June  as  Na- 
tional Dairy  Month.  I  have  always  felt  that 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  lick  the 
problem  of  declining  dairy  prices  and  In- 
creased dairy  surpluses  Is  by  having  our 
Nation  recognize  the  crucial  significance  of 
dairy  products  in  the  American  diet — nu- 
tritional products  for  our  adults  and  young- 
sters. 

Amendment  to  H.  R.  2023:  This  Is  the 
famous  Glllette-Wlley  amendment  under 
which  we  could  have  protected  the  natural 
yellow  color  of  butter  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Under  this  fair-play  amendment, 
t;;e  48  respective  States  would  huve  been  aU 
lowed   to  do   as  they  pleased  within  their 
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own  borders,  but  we  would  have  prevented 
oleo  fraud  and  misrepresentation  In  inter- 
elate  commerce.  After  a  bitter  2-week  bat- 
tle on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  this  amend- 
ment was  unfortunately  defeated,  princi- 
pally by  southern  Democratic  votes,  with 
the  result  that  the  American  butter  indus- 
try suffered  a  staggering  reverse  and  with 
the  further  result  that  surpluses  are  now 
piling  up  in  Government  warehouses — ful- 
fllllng  my  predictions. 

S.  S.'^S:  This  dairy  bill  was  Introduced  as  a 
companion  bill  to  that  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman RxiD  MtTRRAT  of  Wisconsin.  The 
purpose  was  to  direct  the  lagging  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  6upp>ort  the  price  of  milk 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity — in- 
cluding all  milk,  regardless  of  its  ultimate 
use. 

For  months  and  months.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Brannan  had  refxised  to  take  ac- 
tion on  supporting  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured milk,  with  the  result  that  dairy  income 
was  nose-diving  through  the  floor.  At  long 
last,  following  constant  prodding  by  Con- 
gressman MuaRAY  and  myself,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  price  support  for 
manufactured  milk.  Thus  the  effort  that 
was  started  on  January  17,  1949.  with  the 
Introduction  of  S.  538  (and  a  later  version) 
at  last  led  to  success  In  the  slow-moving 
Agriculture  Department. 

Amendment  to  H.  R.  4146:  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  was  to  make  sure  that 
otir  servicemen  got  butter  when  eating  In 
Army  camps.  Unfortunately,  this  amend- 
ment was  also  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor 
With  the  result  that  a  large  market  for  but- 
ter was  unfortunately  lost,  and  oleomarga- 
rine once  again  Increased  its  market  at  but- 
ter's expense.  The  effect*  throughout  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  economy  and  In  our  small 
towns  and  villages  have  been  severe.  If 
the  farmer  cannot  sell,  obvioutly  he  cannot 
buy. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86:  The 
purpoee  of  this  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  is  to  make  a  complete  antitrust 
Investigation  of  the  oleomargarine  monop- 
oly— a  mon<jpoly  of  a  few  huge  multl-bll- 
llon-dollar  corporations  which  are  capable 
of  Juggling  prices  at  will  and  doing  as  they 
please  in  harming  the  American  consumer. 

BEMATOB    WILET'S     BILL     FOB    TAX     HELUT 

Tax  relief,  8.  1029:  Designed  to  end 
nuisance  wartime  taxes  on  drugs,  baby 
powder,  cosmetics,  furs.  Jewelry,  theater  ad- 
missions, union  dues,  admissions  to  county 
fairs,  etc.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
second  month  of  the  Eighty -first  Congress, 
but  all  this  time — for  a  year  and  a  half— • 
unfortunately,  the  Democratic  majority  in- 
sisted on  pigeonholing  It  and  similar  tax- 
relief  measures. 

Now,  after  this  terrible  stalling,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  says  that  it  cannot  act  oa 
tas  relief  because  of  the  high  military  ex- 
penditures that  will  be  necessary  In  the 
Korean  crisis. 

Polish  observance.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8:  To  proclaim  October  11  each  year  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  who  con- 
tributed so  magnificently  to  the  success  of 
the  American  revolutionary  effort. 

I  believe  that  observance  of  this  memorial 
Is  particularly  appmpriate  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  homeland  of  General  Pulaski — 
our  great  ally,  Poland,  Is  now  enslaved  by 
the  Red  aggressors.  I  have  been  glad  to 
Introduce  similar  Pulaski  bills  In  previous 
years  in  the  Cong-ess. 

Patent  system.  Senate  Resolution  259:  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to  preserve 
Intact  our  Independent  patent  system.  Pa- 
tents are  the  very  basis  of  every  American 
Industry  and  Invention.  I  introduced  this 
resolution  therefore  in  order  to  keep  the 
Independent  patent  office  out  of  partisan 
politics.     UnfortuuaLeiy,  however,  tiie  reso- 


lution was  not  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
partisan  politics  now  menace  the  Patent 
Office. 

Decentralization,  Senate  Resolution  80: 
Why  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  basket?'  This  Is 
the  question  I  asked  In  effect  when  I  Intro- 
duced this  bill  to  direct  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  decentralization  of  the  Department 
of  National  Defense.  I  submitted  this  bill 
within  a  week  and  one-half  after  the  Con- 
gress convened  on  January  13,  1949.  Now  a 
year  and  one-half  later.  War  Department 
officials  say  that  at  long  last  they  are  start- 
ing to  get  around  to  the  thought  of  dis- 
persing some  of  the  Central  War  Department 
functions  from  overcongested.  overcrowded 
Washington.  I  have  pointed  out  for  years 
that  if  one  atomic  bomb  should  hit  our 
Nation's  Capital,  practically  our  entire  cen- 
tral defense  establishment  would  be  knocked 
out  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  We  must  avoid 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe. 

Congressional  efficiency.  Senate  Resolution 
41 ;  This  is  another  bill  which  I  have  spon- 
sored for  a  long  time  designed  to  lay  the 
ground  work  for  automatic  electrical  voting 
in  the  Congress  such  as  occurs  at  Madison. 
It  Is  absolutely  ridiculous  that  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  96  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  have  to  vote  slowly  In  succes- 
sion, one  after  the  other,  dragging  on  minute 
after  minute,  hour  after  hour,  and  using  up 
the  valuable  time  of  the  American  people, 
time  which  otherwise  could  be  spent  in  cru- 
cial legislative  duties. 

CONCLUSION 

The  list  of  bills  could,  of  course,  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  many  measures  which 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Legion,  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  on  behalf  of 
postal  workers,  and  many  other  groups  In 
our  population.  Win,  lose,  or  draw  In  these 
various  battles,  I  have  been  glad  to  fight  for 
Wisconsin's  welfare. 

I  humbly  submit  this  list  to  the  3.500.000 
people  of  Wisconsin,  foiks  of  ail  political 
faiths,  and  warmly  Invite  their  reactions  and 
suggestions.  I  a:n  here  In  Wsishlngton  to 
serve  you.  That  is  and  was  the  purpfjse  of 
these  and  dozens  of  other  bills  which  I  have 
sponsored,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
onward.  Thanks  for  yotir  kind  attention  to 
this  report. 


The  Dairy  and  Broom  Indnstries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF   NETRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1  > .  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication Nebraska  on  the  March,  issued 
by  the  division  of  Nebraska  resources, 
department  of  ajrriculture  and  inspec- 
tion, at  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

One  article  gives  an  Interesting  and 
highly  informative  sketch  on  one  of 
Nebraska's  ranking  Industries — the  dairy 
Industry.  The  second  Is  a  historical 
story  of  the  famous  Deshler  (Nebr.) 
Broom  Factory,  which  is  the  largest 
broom  factory  in  the  world. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

State  Foxtrth  in  Burrxs  Outtot 

Processors  of  dairy  foods,  particularly  but- 
ter, constitute  a  significant  segment  of  Ne- 
braska's manufacturing  Industry. 

Nebraska  ranks  fourth  among  all  the  States 
In  butter  production  with  a  1948  output  of 
78,240,000  pounds.  And  Omaha.  Nebraska's 
largest  city,  rates  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  but- 
ter-manufacturing center  with  a  1949  pro- 
duction of  approximately  20.000.000  potuids. 

Nebraska's  processors  also  account  for  an 
important  portion  of  the  Nation's  cheese, 
cottage  cheese,  sweetened  and  unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  condensed  and  evaporated 
buttermilk,  and  Ice  cream. 

The  SUte  bureau  of  dairies,  foods, 
weights,  and  measures  last  year  licensed 
108  butter  manufacturers,  89  wholesale  Ice- 
cream manufacturers,  364  retaU  ice-cream 
manufacturers,  4  cheese  factories,  and  130 
dairies  handling  fluid  mUk.  (Dairies  han- 
dling milk  from  less  than  25  cows  are  not 
licensed;  thus  a  count  of  the  smaUer  fluid- 
milk  establishments  is  not  available.) 

The  total  of  the  flgtires  Just  given  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  total  number  of  dairy 
processors  In  the  State,  since  many  of  the 
plants  are  licensed  for  more  than  one  type  of 
operation.  Nevertheless,  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  more  than  4C0  separate  plants 
and  firms  In  the  SUte  engaged  In  processing 
dairy  foods. 

Nebraska's  position  as  the  fourth  ranking 
State  In  butter  production  appears  paradoxi- 
cal m  view  of  the  fact  that  It  ranks  fairly 
well  down  the  scale  In  milk  production. 

In  1948  (the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available)  the  State  had  478.000 
miJk  cows  to  rank  seventeenth  among  all  the 
States  and  produced  2,256,000.000  pounds  of 
milk  for  foiirteenth  place  among  the  States, 

The  explanation  can  be  found  In  the  fnct 
that  milk  is  a  byproduct  on  many  Nebraska 
farms.  In  other  words,  comparatively  few 
farmers  make  dairying  a  business  and  de- 
pend upo»lt  for  a  major  source  of  Income. 

As  a  ^product,  a  higher- tban-average 
percentage  of  the  milk  is  sold  as  cream  for 
Its  butterfat  content.  In  fact.  Nebraska 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  In  butterfat  sales — 
48.510.000  pounds  in   1948. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
In  Nebraska  In  1948  was  consumed  on  the 
farms;  20  percent  was  sold  as  mUk;  and  59 
percent  was  sold  as  cream.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  1948  fl-ures  for  Ohio — which  pro- 
duces nearly  three  times  as  much  milk  as 
Nebraska  but  ranks  seventh  m  butter  pro- 
duction— show  that  13  percent  of  the  mUk 
was  consumed  on  the  farms;  78  percent  was 
sold  as  milk;  and  only  9  percent  was  sold  as 
cream. 

Nebraska's  production  of  dairy  foods  other 
than  butter  does  not  place  It  among  the 
leading  States,  but  the  various  amounts  are 
large  enough  to  be  significant. 

Following  are  the  1948  production  figures 
fwlth  Nebra.«^ka  a  rank  in  parentheses)  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrlculttu^: 

American-type  cheese.  853.000  pounds 
(twenty-slrth) ;  other  type  cheese,  3.000 
pounds  (twenty-ninth);  cottage  cheese, 
curd,  2.596.000  pounds  (seventeenth);  cot- 
tage cheese,  creamed.  3,323.000  pounds  (six- 
teenth); condensed  milk,  sweetened,  1,253,- 
000  pKJunds  (eichieenthi ;  condensed  milk, 
unsweetened.  755,000  pounds  ( twenty-third) ; 
condensed  or  evaporated  buttermUk,  15,479,- 
000  pounds  ( sixth  ) ;  ice  cream,  wholesale  and 
retaU,  6,607,(X)0  gallons  (twenty-sixth);  miUl 
sherbet,  432.000  gallons  (twenty-second). 
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Production  OgTirw  obUUn*d  from  th*  StaU 
bureau  of  dairies,  fixxls.  weights,  and  meas- 
tirea  tndlcat*  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment'a  figures  may  not  be  complete.  For 
•rample.  tbe  bureau  reporu  Mcbraaka  cheese 
productloQ  wa«  1,515  000  pounds,  or  659.000 
pounds  over  the  Depertment  figure;  Ice  creajii 
I»Y)ductlon.  Including  mtlk  sherbet,  was 
10.331.000  gallons,  or  3.583.000  gallons  more 
than  the  Department  fi^tire. 

Figures  en  the  amount  of  fluid  milk  proc- 
essed and  bctt:ed  are  not  a'.-«llable.  Neither 
«re  figure*  on  the  production  of  such  Items 
as  dry  whole  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  scllds.  " 
The  amounts  of  the  Utter  are  not  believed 
to  be  large,  however. 

The  State's  dairy  history  dates  back  to 
about  1820.  when  the  flr^t  cattle  were  brought 
Into  the  are*  that  Is  now  Nebraska  The 
cattle.  Including  121  cows,  were  purchased  at 
St.  Louis  and  driven  to  Fort  Atkinson,  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Calhoun,  to  supply  the 
600  men.  women,  and  children  at  the  garri- 
•on  The  fort  was  abandoned  tn  1827.  and  '.t 
can  be  assumed  that  there  were  no  more  milk 
cows  In  the  Territory  until  westward -bcunl 
pioneers  started  traveling  the  Oregon  trail. 
The  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  opened  for 
aettlement  in  1854.  and  the  early  settlers 
brought  their  livestock  ■  ith  them.  The  cat- 
tle brought  Into  the  State  at  that  time  fur- 
nished meat  and  milk  and  were  used  as 
beasts  ot  burden. 

Census  records  for  1860  show  that  641 
fanners  in  5  southeastern  counties  owned 
4.541  cattle.  Including  1.^26  milk  cows. 

Ki  settlers  spread  over  the  State  the  Ne- 
braska prairie  lands  were  considered  more 
appropriate  for  grain  production  and  the 
raising  of  beef  cattle  Consequently,  com- 
paratively little  attention  was  paid  to  dairy- 
ing 

Nevertheless,  dairy  processing  plants — 
which  were  a  new  development  in  the  Na- 
tion— made  an  early  appearance  on  the  Ne- 
braska 5cene. 

(Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  was 
entirely  a  home  Industry.  The  first  cheese 
tactory  In  the  United  States  was  built  in  New 
York  In  1851.  and  the  first  butter  factory  was 
built  in  the  same  State  m  1S61.) 

As  early  as  1860,  according  to  the  Ne- 
braska Conservation  and  Survey  Division,  a 
Benjamin  Whyte  was  conductina;  a  small 
chee?e-making  operation  near  BrownvlUe. 

In  1868  Dexter  P  Woods  set  up  a  sizable 
cheese  factory  at  Palmyra,  using  the  milk 
from  a  herd  of  60  to  80  cows.  The  plant  was 
converted  to  butter  making  In  1870  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  until  1881. 

Additional  creameries  were  built  In  the 
1870s.  but  the  expansion  was  not  on  any 
lar^e  scale  until  the  1880's.  when  a  new  wa-e 
of  settlers  arrived.  A  report  submitted  :o 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Dairymen's  Association  In  December  18H5 
showed  43  creameries  and  cheese  factories  m 
operation. 

Many  of  the  creameries  established  In  the 
State  have  had  short  lives,  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors.  1.. eluding  overpromoiion.  poor  man- 
agement, drought,  and  depress;on.  The  con- 
servation and  survey  division  reports  that  of 
816  creameries  which  had  beenbuUt  by  1912. 
less  than  40  were  actually  operatmg  in  that 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  leading 
plants  of  today  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years.  And  tw6  of  the  Nations  largest 
dairy  and  produce  companies— the  Fairmont 
Poods  Co ,  of  Omaha,  and  the  Beatrice  Poods 
Co  .  of  Chicago — were  born  in  Nebraska  dur- 
ing the  I880'8. 

It  >  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
over-. ill  effect  of  the  dairy  industry  upon  the 
Nebraska  economy  d<»wn  throuKh  the  years 
and  at  the  present  time,  because  available 
figures  are  far  from  complete.  8ume  sampls 
figures  can  be  used  only  to  Indicate  that  the 
Industry's  er  .nomic  Impact  upon  the  State 
iiaj  been  bl^hly  important. 


The  value  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old 
and  over  kept  for  milk  on  Nebraska  farms  as 
of  January  1.  1950.  was  estimated  by  the 
State-Pederal  Division  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tUtlcs  at  »88.722.000.  The  vulue  of  younger 
milk  stock  «as  not  estimated. 

Gross  farm  receipts  from  dairy  products 
In  1948,  e.stlmated  at  $72,719,000.  This 
Included  t59  S^O.COO  In  cash  receipts  and 
•13.199,000  In  products  consumed  on  the 
farm. 

A  figure  on  the  amount  of  capital  Invest- 
ment in  dairy  processing  plants  is  not  avail- 
able, while  the  value  of  the  plant's  produc- 
tion can  be  estimated  only  roui{hly  on  the 
basis  of  average  wholesale  prices. 

The  value  of  1948  butter  production  prob- 
ably was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $47,000,000; 
cheese,  $300,000  to  $500. OCO;  cottage  cheese. 
$1,000,000;  ice  cream,  $8.0CO.0OO  to  $io.0OO,OCO. 

Available  employment  and  payroll  figures 
also  are  not  complete.  The  United  States 
Cen.«.us  of  Manufactures  for  1947  credits  Ne- 
braska with  85  dairy  products  plants  with 
1.4U  employees  and  payrolls  of  $2,873,000. 

The  Cen.su.s  Bureau  count  of  dairy  plants, 
however,  is  far  from  lnclu."^lve,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  It  with  the  count  made 
by  the  State  bureau  of  dairies,  foods, 
weights,  and  measures.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  estab- 
lishments which  ( 1 )  manufacture  products 
for  retail  sale  on  the  premises,  or  (2)  handle 
fluid  milk  in  addition  to  making  butter  or 
other  products,  as  trade  Industries  rather 
than   manufacturing  Industries. 

Thus,  It  IS  certain  that  dairy  processing 
payrolls  are  far  above  the  Census  Bureau 
figure. 

On  the  surface.  It  micfht  appear  that  the 
dairy  industry  has  made  little  progress  in 
the  last  65  years,  since  Its  chief  problems 
today  are  those  which  were  discussed  at  the 
first  dairymen's  convention  in  1885 — markets. 
Improved  products,  butter  substitutes,  herd 
Improvement,  pastures,  and  forage  crops. 

Actually,  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made.  Markets  have  been  expanded:  herds 
have  undergone  vast  Improvements;  quality 
of  product  has  been  greatly  Improved  and 
standardized. 

Today's  problems  remain  largely  what  they 
were  65  years  ago,  because  the  Industry  Is  not 
content  to  rest:  it  is  .seeking  still  further 
progress  and  expansion. 

Some  changes  in  basic  dairying  procedures 
probably  can  be  expected  m  the  future.  At 
pre5ent,  seme  quantities  of  fluid  milk  are 
Imported  Into  the  State  to  mejt  the  growmg 
demand  In  metropolitan  centers  for  grade 
A.  Some  farm  experts  believe  that  even- 
tually more  Nebraska  farmers  will  convert 
their  dairy  herds  to  a  professional  basis 
to  supply  all  of  this  demand.  Such  a  con- 
version would.  In  turn,  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  other  farmers  to  breed  and  raise 
young  dairy  stock. 

All  in  all.  It  seems  certain  that  the  dairy 
industry,  important  as  it  has  been,  will 
occupy  a  place  of  greater  Importance  In 
Nebraska  as  tmie  goes  on. 


Bkocm  Factokt  at  Deshler  Employs  Third 

GENtRATION 

The  Deshler  Broom  Factory,  Inc.,  of  Desh- 
ler,  with  a  eo-year-old  history.  Is  now  em- 
ploying Its  third  generation  of  workers. 

Despite  a  series  of  three  disastrous  fires 
which  destroyed  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  company's  plant.  It  still  claims  to  be  the 
world's  largest  brocm  factory  on  the  basis 
of  production. 

The  company's  pajToU  of  225  people  and 
the  payrolls  of  five  other  manufacturing 
establishments  place  Deshler  (population 
1.037  m  19401  among  the  most  heavily  indus- 
trialized towns  In  the  State. 

The  factory  was  founded  by  H  J  Struve. 
who  also  played  a  large  part  In  founding  the 
t'lwn,  Struve.  a  native  of  Indiana,  came  to 
Nebraska  m   187S,  purchasing  a  mercantlis 


business  at  Frledensau,  a  village  2  miles  east 
and  4  miles  north  of  the  site  that  was  to 
become  Deshler. 

In  1887.  F.  J.  Hendershot  purchased  a  town 
site  along  the  Just -completed  Rock  Island 
Railroad  branch  line  through  the  southern 
part  of  Thayer  County  from  John  G.  Deshler, 
a  Columbus,  Ohio,  banker  and  land  operator. 
In  1888.  Struve  bought  the  site,  and  he  and 
his  neighbors  In  Frledensau  moved  their 
businesses  down  to  the  railroad. 

Struve  became  a  community  leader,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  town  council  for  many 
years  and  as  vice  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank.  He  built  the  Deshler 
Roller  Mills  and  started  one  of  the  county's 
early  creameries. 

In  1890  Struve  was  approached  by  a  broom 
maker.  Joseph  Sterner,  who  had  come  to 
Nebn\ska  from  Pennsylvania,  seeking  relief 
from  asthma.  Stelner  offered  to  make 
brooms  to  sell  In  Struve's  store  If  Struve 
would  assist  with  the  capital. 

The  first  operations  were  set  up  In  the 
store,  which  is  the  present  location  of  Desh- 
ler's  weekly  newspaper,  the  Rustler.  Soon 
the  brooms  were  being  sold  in  other  towns. 

In  1895,  following  Steiner's  death,  the 
brjom  factory  was  Incorporated,  starting 
with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000.  In  1903,  a 
new  building  was  started.  By  1926  a  plant 
which  covered  approximately  two  blocks  had 
been  completed.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
three  fires  hit  the  factory  in  July  of  1943,  de- 
stroying the  company's  warehouse  space  for 
finished  brooms.  The  second  fire  struck  in 
October  of  1C46.  destroying  the  broom  corn 
warehouse,  along  with  40  carloads  of  corn. 
This  space  was  replaced  with  quonset  build- 
ings. 

The  third  fire  hit  in  December  of  1947.  de- 
stroying the  main  plant  with  all  of  the  wind- 
ing, stitching,  and  other  machines.  Again 
the  company  fought  back,  and  within  10 
days  had  Its  first  new  and  rebuilt  machines 
In  operation. 

The  manufacture  of  brooms  is  practically 
an  assembly  line  process. 

The  broomcorn  Is  shipped  from  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 
(When  the  factory  was  started,  some  broom- 
corn  was  raised  in  Nebraska.  None  is  raised 
here  now,  due  largely  to  climatic  conditions.) 
The  handles — turned  and  finished,  except  for 
painting — are  shipped  from  Michigan,  Ore- 
gon, and  Texas. 

The  manufacturing  process  starts  as  one 
set  of  workers  paints  the  handles,  while  an- 
other group  sorts  the  corn  as  to  length,  color, 
and  fineness  of  fiber,  scrapes  off  the  seeds  and 
cuts  off  the  ends. 

The  fibers  then  go  to  a  broommaker  who 
shapes  them  and  binds  them  to  the  wooden 
handles  with  the  same  care  that  a  dressmaker 
takes  tn  shaping  a  dress. 

The  brooms  go  to  a  drying  room  and  then 
are  stitched  on  large  sewing  machines.  ITie 
edges  are  trimmed  In  a  final  process  before 
going  to  the  shipping  room. 

Whisk  brooms  go  through  virtually  -he 
same  process,  except  that  they  are  bound  t  j  a 
short  wooden  core  instead  of  on  a  handle. 

While  the  thi.d  generation  of  workers  Is 
employed  In  the  factory — along  with  so  ne 
workers  who  have  been  on  the  Job  for  50 
years — the  second  and  third  generations  of 
the  Struve  family  are  represented  In  the 
management. 

H.  J.  Struve  served  as  president  of  the 
company  until  his  death  In  1931,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  In  1918-19,  when 
the  Reverend  Kullman  headed  the  firm. 

When  the  elder  Struve  died,  his  son,  H.  C. 
Struve.  became  president  and  general  man- 
ager, serving  until  last  year,  when  he  becane 
chairman  of  the  board 

E  J,  Becker,  who  has  been  In  Deshler 
since  1923,  Is  now  president  and  general 
manager.  Milton  Beckler  Is  vice  presldtmt 
and  assistant  general  manager  T  S.  Struve, 
8<5n  of  H  J  .  is  treasurer,  and  Milton  Stri-ve. 
sou  of  U.  C,  is  secretary. 
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Employing  approximately  one- fifth  of 
DeshJer's  population,  the  company  feels  a 
distinct  responsibility  to  the  community. 

"That's  why  It  was  so  Important  for  us 
to  get  back  Into  Immediate  production  fol- 
lowing our  fire,"  says  Becker,  "Without  the 
factory,  many  families  n  Deshler  would  be 
without  support." 

The  company  manufactures  approximately 
2C0  different  types  and  grades  of  house, 
whisk,  toy,  and  industrial  brooms.  Present 
volume  is  more  than  $1,000,000  annually. 

The  business  is  not  particularly  seasonal, 
although  there  are  upturns  in  the  spring 
and  the  fall,  when  *omen  Indulge  In  thslr 
semiannual  orgy  of  housecleanlng. 

What  about  the  advantages  of  a  Nebraska 
location? 

"Considering  that  we  want  to — and  do — 
distribute  all  over  ^hc  United  States,  we 
think  our  location  here  In  the  heart  of  the 
Nation  Is  the  best  that  can  be  found,"  says 
Becker. 

He  also  points  to  better  living  conditions 
and  a  good  labor  supply  as  Nebraska  ad- 
vantages. 

"Most  of  our  workers  o^vn  their  own  homes 
and  are  a  definite  part  of  the  community," 
Becker  adds. 


Voice  to  the  World 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1  > ,  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  15, 
entitled  "Voice  to  the  World."  This  edi- 
torial is  of  particular  tuneliness  in  view 
of  the  hearings  now  being  held  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
expanded  information  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  to  the  World 

The  critical  Importance  now  ascribed  to 
an  effective  American  information  program  is 
Indicated  by  the  size  of  the  approprlatioa 
•  President  Truman  has  Jiist  requested  of  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose.  He  has  asked  for 
$89.COO,000.  which  would  be  in  addition  to — 
and  is  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than — 
his  original  request  of  $36,345,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  the 
administration  has  come  to  recognize  the 
m.Tgnitude  of  the  task  and  the  necessity  of 
bending  "cur  best  and  most  intense  efforu" 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Communist  lie- 
machine.  As  President  Truman  and  others 
before  him  have  said,  we  do  possess  one  price- 
less asset  in  this  campaign;  we  can  tell  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  the  facts  about  our 
action  and  our  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 
Truth  Is.  indeed,  on  our  side. 

The  plans  for  a  vastly  expanded  Informa- 
tion program  are  not  something  pulled  out  of 
a  hat  In  these  last  few  days  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  against  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea.  They  have  been  In  the  making  for 
months;  but  the  eruption  in  Asia  gives  sud- 
den and  dramatic  force  to  the  argument  for 
a  large-scale  and  positive  campaign  via  every 
pCBSible  medium  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  Impres- 
sive support  for  such  a  program  has  been 
given  by  Generals  Miirshali  and  Eisenhower 


and  others  at  Senate  hearings  on  a  resolution 
which  Senator  Benton  and  12  colleagues  had 
Introduced  in  March  to  encourage  a  gigantic 
enlargement  of  our  propaganda  arm.  For 
while  many  Americana  may  not  realize  it, 
our  efforts  In  this  field  have  not  been  able 
to  match  those  of  our  adversary.  It  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  say  that  the  Voice  of 
America  has  considerably  less  than  half  as 
many  program  hours  as  Its  Russian  counter- 
part. Furthermore,  in  various  strategic 
areas — such  as  Korea — It  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sheer  weight  of  Communist 
propaganda,  not  to  mention  the  success  of 
Russian  Janimlng. 

The  proposed  new  program,  which  we  trust 
will  receive  the  speedy  and  favorable  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  envisages  some  $41,000  000 
for  Improved  radio  facilities,  both  in  respect 
to  Increased  power  and  intensity  of  the 
broadcasts  themselves  and  In  respect  to  more 
effective  measures  agaln.«t  Russian  Interfer- 
ence, Another  $43,0(^0,000,  or  almost  half 
the  total,  would  be  expended  In  Improving 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  all  of 
our  overseas  information  and  educational 
services.  Careful  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  t:T>e  of  material  that  will  be 
most  effective  for  the  specific  areas  or  popu- 
lation groups  toward  wiilch  any  given  pro- 
gram is  directed.  Greater  specialization  and 
concentration  of  effort  is  planned.  In  short. 
If  the  necessary  funds  are  granted,  the 
American  Information  campaign  would  come 
of  ase. 

Clearly  such  a  program — carried  out  by 
radio,  movies,  scholarships,  libraries,  and 
other  channels — Is  not  alone  going  to  win 
the  struggle  a2ainst  Communist  imperialism. 
Force  has  to  be  met  with  force,  as  in  Korea, 
and  political  or  economic  strategy  with  po- 
litical or  economic  strategy,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  by  the  same  token,  that 
struggle  cannot  be  won  without  victory  in 
the  realm  of  ideas.  It  is  an  essential  corol- 
lary to  cur  effort  in  every  other  field,  and  if 
we  fail  in  this  respect  our  military  or  politi- 
cal cr  economic  successes  are  not  going  to 
have  much  meaning. 


We  Cannot  Afford  To  Burn  Down  Our 
House  To  Get  Rid  of  the  Rats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  be  saved  from  its  consequences  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

However,  it  is  shocking  that  this  great 
House  should  countenance  its  serious 
consideration.  This  is  progress  back- 
ward with  a  vengeance. 

Law  students  are  amused  today  when 
they  read  the  European  statutes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  bland  assump- 
tion that  the  person  of  a  subject  is  a 
chattel  of  the  crown;  but  when  a  medi- 
eval legislative  proposal  is  brought  into 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
adopted  by  this  House  without  effective 
opposition,  it  is  not  very  amusing. 

The  sad  part  Is  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  most  effectively  supported  this  bill 
are  truly  gentlemen — they  are  conscien- 
tious, hard-working  Members  of  this 
House  lor  whom  I  have  great  admiratioa 


and  a^ection.  I  am  saddened  that  they 
should  be  so  carried  away  by  a  very  real 
problem  presented  to  them  in  the  midst 
of  international  hysteria  that  they  are 
willing  to  bum  down  the  house  to  get  rid 
of  a  few  rats. 

I  am  further  saddened  because  It 
takes  a  very  considerable  courage  to 
even  oppose  the  bill  in  the  face  of  the 
adventitious  and  fortuitous  grounds  on 
which  the  support  is  based,  and  the  very 
tangible  problem  that  is  sought  to  be 
corrected. 

THE    GATES    CLANG    SHUT 

This  bill  is.  unfortunately,  a  symptom 
of  a  world  malady  of  fear,  suspicion,  and 
excluEiveness. 

You  remember  that  when  the  Nazi 
drive  to  conquer  the  world  began,  a  dra- 
mr.:c  phrase  was  coined — '*the  lights 
went  out"  in  country  after  country. 

Today  the  gates  clang  shut. 

It  is  esisier  to  escape  from  Alcatraa 
than  from  Rus.^ia. 

In  country  after  country,  nationals 
cannot  get  passports,  and  foreigners 
cannot  get  entry  vi.sas,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances except  for  official  travel. 

This  sad  example  is  not  one  that  we 
need  to  follow,  and  voluntarily  to  go 
these  further  steps  down  the  steep  path 
to  authoritarianism  is  frightening. 

This  bill  provides  for  surveillance  of 
deportable  aliens,  as  well  as  for  confine- 
ment without  judicial  trial 

How  long  will  it  be  after  this  unhappy 
pattern  is  established  before  shadows 
dog  the  footsteps  of  all  foreigners  as  they 
do  now  in  the  totalitarian  countries? 

Mr.  Speaker.  thLs  very  circumstance 
has  created  the  problem  to  which  H.  R. 
10  is  a  most  unacceptable  answer. 

THZHE    IS    A    PROBI-EM 

There  is  a  problem,  I  grant  you.  be- 
cause more  and  more  gates  clang  shut, 
more  and  more  barriers  rise  in  the  path 
of  free  intercourse  of  people. 

Testimony  was  adduced,  which  I  do 
not  impugn,  showing  that  more  than 
1,300  undesirable  and  deportable  aliens 
are  running  about  loose  in  the  United 
States.  The  immigration  laws  say  that 
they  must  be  deported,  and  the  countries 
to  which  they  might  be  deported  say 
they  will  not  taka  these  undesirable 
people. 

H.  R.  10  is  an  effort  to  provide  a  dis- 
position of  such  aliens  far  mere  danger- 
ous than  the  problem. 

If  this  bill  ever  became  settled  law,  a 
man  could  be  jailed  indeflniLely,  not  for 
any  action  for  which  he  was  subjtect  to 
penalty  of  law,  but  merely  because  of  his 
being,  and  there  is  no  adequate  limit  to 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  individuals  of  criminal  records  to- 
ward which  this  measure  is  ostensibly 
directed  are.  by  definiticn,  people  who 
have  paid  their  debt  to  society;  they  are 
individuals  who.  having  been  convicted, 
have  served  their  sentences. 

The  subversives  to  whom  it  is  extend- 
ed may  be  individuals  who  have  commit- 
ted no  punishable  crime  but  merely  have 
engaged  in  activities  lawfiil  to  a  citizen 
but  forbidden  to  an  alien. 

In  my  opinion,  the  partial  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  para- 
graph (g>.  as  passed  in  the  House,  is 
clearly  and  directly  violative  of  section 
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9.  article  T.  of  the  Constitut:on  of  the 
IJnited  States. 

A  Dissnnoi  TO  thx  Nino:t 

Mr  Speaker,  it  15  a  di&senice  to  our 
Kation  to  yield  to  momentary  panic  and 
dignify  this  measure  by  senous  consid- 
eration and  by  its  adoption  under  a  pe- 
iecisiatiTe  process  which  evades 
prufflalops  we  have  made  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  bariBm  of  the 
House 

If  the  same  legal  insrenxiity  and  perse- 
verance shown  by  the  Department  of 
Jusuce  in  drafting  and  p'wi^hmg  this 
measure  had  been  devoted  to  the  more 
laodsble  end  of  finding  a  more  accept- 
able answer.  I  am  confident  we  might 
have  had  a  different  bill. 

I  wish  I  could  offer  a  direct  and  useful 
sugjrestion:  I  cannot,  m  spite  of  my  daily 
contact  with  those  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
enunent  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

I  do  know  that  any  acceptable  legisla- 
tion must  be  framed  for  long-time  en- 
forcement, without  discrimination  or 
hardship,  and  with  a  fiill  recognition  of 
human  dignity,  even  when  the  individ- 
ual to  be  protected  is  an  admitted  crim- 
inal: it  must  not  violate  either  our  writ- 
ten Constitution  or  our  tradition  of  equal 
application  of  the  laws;  and  it  must  be 
enforceable  without  the  introduction  of 
such  novel  and  dangerous  departures  as 
Indefinite  imprisonment  with^)ut  judi- 
cial trial  and  for  no  actionable  offense. 

I  want  to  state  cattegorically  that  I  am 
offering  no  deler^se  of  the  deportable 
aliens  as  such.  The  person  cf  foreign 
bu-th  who  comes  into  the  United  States 
and  violates  our  laws  or  abuses  our  hos- 
pitality is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  himself 
and  to  the  country  of  his  orl;in;  he  con- 
tributes terribly  to  the  very  anti-aUen 
sentiment  which  allows  this  kind  of  bill 
to  receive  consideration. 

It  is  not  the  deportable  aliens  as  a 
class — those  with  criminal  or  subversive 
records,  those  with  maladjusted  person- 
alities, those  subject  to  the  written  stit- 
utes  of  this  Nauon — that  I  defend;  I  de- 
fend the  basic  institutions  of  o;ir  coun- 
try and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
political,  religious,  and  racial  tolerance 
on  which  our  democracy  is  ca.sed. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  attacks  and 
subverts  institutions  and  principles  more 
Important  than  the  fate  of  these  mis- 
creants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  general  con- 
sent I  include  in  my  remarks  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  originally  pre- 
pared by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  National 
Association  of  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Lawyers  and  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  with  certain  omissions 
from  the  oriKinal  text  to  fit  the  changed 
language  of  H.  R.  10.  The  analysis  is 
temperate  and  shrewd,  and  reflects  the 
careful  thought  of  a  number  of  lawyers 
of  high  standing  who  specialize  in  the 
practice  of  immigration  law. 
MnioKAxst'M  (.N  H.  R.  10  (tui  Hobbs  Bill) 

E.  R.  10  amends  exurtttiK  Uw  to  allow  the 
Indefinite  detention  of  deportable  aliens  ut 
■  certain  categories  by  the  Attorney  General 
without  judicial  trial;  it  takes  away  the 
power  of  the  lower  Federal  courts  to  relems* 
a' lens  undT  bond;  and  It  partially  suspends 
the   writ    of    habeas   corpus   lu   defiance   of 
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article    I.    section    0.    of    the    Constitution. 
More  fully.  It  amends  existing  law  as  follows: 

1.  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
deport  an  alien  to  any  country  which  will 
agree  to  accept  such  alien  Into  its  territory 
w;-.en  deportation  to  the  country  of  his  birth, 
citizenship,  or  last  residence  is  Impracticable 
( ?ec  2  It  is  asserted  that  otherwise  an 
aiion  who  Is  deportable  will  be  granted 
asylum  In  the  United  States  (H.  Rept.  1192. 
p.  5 ' .  On  the  other  hand,  althougii  we 
have  the  sovereign  right  to  expel  an  alien, 
that  right  should  be  exercised  humanely. 
Deportation  under  this  section  may  be  to  a 
nonnative  country  where  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  mores  may  be  strange  or  unknown 
to  the  deportee  Deportation  la  possible  even 
to  a  country  where  one's  life  may  be  endan- 
gered (H.  Rept    1192.  pp.  17  and  18). 

2  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
require  an  alien  against  whom  an  order  of 
deportation  has  been  pending  for  6  months 
or  more  to  submit  to  medical  examination, 
give  information  under  oath  concerning  his 
habits,  associations,  and  activities,  and  to 
ccnform  to  written  restrictions  on  his  con- 
duct or  activities  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  ( sec.  4b  ( .  The  main 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  grant  the 
Attorney  General  specific  authority  to  con- 
tinue his  control  over  deportable  aliens 
whose  deportation  is  not  accomplished 
within  6  montiia  (H.  Rept.  1192.  p.  9i.  The 
objection  to  this  provision  Is  that  no  stand- 
ards are  prescribed  and  restrictions  on  aliens 
can  be  varied  from  case  to  case,  thus  giving 
the  Commissioner  an  unparalleled  and  un- 
warranted power  to  inquire  Into  the  personal 
life  and  beliefs  of  an  alien.  Such  arbitrary 
power  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  man  (H.  Rept.  1192.  p.  19). 

3.  To  authorize  the  Indefinite  detention  of 
aliens  against  whom  warrants  of  deportation 
are  outstanding  more  than  6  months  when 
they  are  deportable  on  criminal,  radical,  or 
immoral  charges.  The  purpose  of  this  fun- 
d'lmental  change  in  the  Immigration  laws 
Is  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Eisler  case 
( lett«»r  of  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark, 
H.  Rept.  1192.  p.  13  k  and  to  pressure  deport- 
able alien."!  to  leave  the  United  States  by 
finding  a  country  which  will  receive  them 
(H.  Rept.  1192.  p.  10).  There  were  as  of 
April  1949  an  accumulation  of  3.278  non- 
enforceable  decortation  orders.  Of  these, 
there  were  1.293  cases  of  aliens  deportable 
on  criminal  or  Immoral  charges  and  only  112 
in  the  subversive  class  (H.  Rept.  1192,  p.  12. 
letter  of  Attorney  General ) .  The  fact  that 
there  are  presently  only  approximately  100 
suoverslves  who  cannot  be  deported  because 
of  lack  of  a  receiving  country  has  been  re- 
afflrmad  in  the  January  1930  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings  for  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.3tice.  At  napes  30O-3U2  of  tiie 
printed  hearings  the  names  and  file  numbers 
of  these  cases  are  set  forth.  It  appears  that 
even  of  this  number  some  cases  are  still  in 
litigation  and  it  is  therefore  premature  to 
Include  them.  And  at  page  283  of  these 
appropriations  hearings  the  Immiti^ratlon 
Service  states  that  there  are  only  2.C66  (.md 
not  3.278)  cases  as  of  June  3U,  1949.  where 
aliens  could  not  be  deported  because  pass- 
ports to  receiving  countries  had  been  re- 
ftuied.  As  noted  by  the  minority  report, 
the  penalties  descend  upon  tlie  innf^cent 
and  guilty  aliSe.  An  alien  Innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing  who  wants  to  go  out  btit  cannot 
Is  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  lifetime  im- 
prisonment, without  a  Judicial  trial  (H.  Rept. 
1192,  pp.  17-19). 

A.  Tills  provision  is  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can print Iplen.  If  alle.is  commit  ofTenseB, 
tl.cy  can  Ym  tried  before  a  Judicial  tribunal 
and  sentenced.  If  they  are  law  ubldlng.  they 
should  be  free  on  bond  available  whenever 
deportation  is  practici'b'e.  As  stated  In  th# 
Waflhlngton  Post  editorial  on  June  Ifl.  1949. 
"let  us  not  Imitate  the  police  states  by 
throwing  even  deportable  aliens  into  concen- 


tratlon  camps  or  giving  the  Attorney  General 
any  such  sweeping  control  over  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  as  the  Hobljs  bill  provides." 

B.  The  provision  is  unconstitutlor  al. 
"There  is  no  power  In  this  court  or  any  other 
tribunal  in  this  country  to  hold  indefinitely 
any  sane  citizen  or  alien  In  lmprlsonm(!nt 
except  as  punishment  for  a  crime.  Slavery 
was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth  amendment" 
(Petition  of  Brooks  (5  F.  (2d)  238) ). 

In  Wong  Wmg  v.  United  States  ( 163  U  S. 
228)  the  Supreme  Court  stated:  "To  declare 
unlawful  residence  within  a  country  to  be 
an  infamous  crime,  punishable  by  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  and  property,  would  be  to 
pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  constltutloaal 
legislation." 

Although  these  cases  are  old.  it  Is  entirely 
clear  that  they  represent  settled  law.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  held  that  an  alien  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  procedural  due  process. 
{Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (114  U.  S.  356);  Japa- 
nese Immigrant  Case  (139  U.  S.  86):  Kicock 
Jan  Fat  v.  White  (253  U.  S.  454):  Bridges  v. 
Wixon  (326  U,  S.  135).)  Indeed,  the  very 
quotation  from  the  Fong  Yue  Tmg  ciise  (149 
U.  S.  698)  relied  upon  in  the  majority  report 
(p.  11)  to  indicate  the  broad  power  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation  to  expel  aliens,  expressly  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  constitutional  lirilts 
upon  it.  The  FonT  Yue  Ting  case  held  in 
1393  by  a  divided  court  that  a  Chinese  a  len 
had  to  establish  his  legal  residence  in  the 
United  States  by  two  credible  white  wit- 
nesses. It  is  questionable  whether  the  d;cl- 
slon  would  be  upheld  today.  In  any  ev'jnt. 
It  did  not  sanction  indefinite  detention  of 
aliens,  and  there  is  nothing  In  the  language 
of  that  case  or  the  c.ise  of  Knauff  v.  McGratli 
(decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  January  18, 
1950) — an  exclusion  rather  than  a  deporta- 
tion case — to  cast  any  doubt  upwn  the  sound- 
ness of  the  view  expressed  in  the  Wong  Wing 
case  stipra. 

4.  To  deprive  the  courts  cf  Jurl8dSct;lon 
to  release  aliens  on  bond  in  all  immigra- 
tion cases  until  final  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  alien's  favor  (H.  Rept. 
1192,  p.  10).  This  is  a  bold  attempt  to  oust 
the  court.")  of  their  inherent  equity  powers  In 
habeas  corpus  ca.ses  to  relea><€  aliens  on  bond 
and  IS  thus  designed  to  whittle  down  even 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  sense  of  this 
provision  is  to  declare  its  lack  of  faith  In 
the  judiciary  and  to  commit  exciusivelf  to 
the  Immigration  Service  absolute  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  or  w.thhcld  release  on  bond. 
The  dl.s»rlct  and  circuit  courts  are  deprived 
of  power  to  relen.ie  an  alien,  even  where  '.hey 
have  ruled  tliat  his  detenLlon  Is  Illegal,  11  the 
Government  decides  to  appeal  or  apply  for 
certiorari. 

The  not  result  of  the  provisions  covered 
above  is  to  vest  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Immlijration  Service,  whrss  administration 
of  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws  has 
been  subjected  to  repeated  Judicial  criticism, 
virtually  absolute  power  without  precedent 
In  our  law  to  rev^ulate  immigration  and  na- 
tionality matters  without,  in  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  the  majority  report,  "being  subject 
to  possible  inroads  by  the  Judiciary,"  and  to 
determine  the  status  and  liberties  of  aliens 
In  this  cotmtry.  and  even  of  persons  claim- 
ing American  citizenship,  without  restraint 
by  the  courts. 

The  Hobbs  bill  has  been  opposed  by  Ameri- 
cana for  Democratic  Action,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Association  of  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Lawyers,  the 
American  Jewi.-ih  Cunsyrers,  and  others. 

I  am  including  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday.  July 
19.  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  tliere  was  no  previous  consultation 
or  exchange  with  the  editorial  writers 
of  the  Post ;  yet  tliere  is  a  startling  simi- 
larity of  argument  between  my  views  and 
those  of  the  Post,  even  a  similarity  of 
phrase,   although   each  statement   was 
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written  Independently  of  the  other  and 
without  prior  knowledge. 

Not  the  Amehican  W.\t 

Passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill  by  a  vote  of  326  to 
15  In  the  Hooae  must  be  regarded  as  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  tightening  up  the  law  In  re- 
gard to  deportable  aliens.  Since  the  bill  was 
debated  for  only  40  ounutes.  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  many  Members  who  voted  for 
it  were  not  famlllajr  with  its  details.  They 
vcted  affirmatively,  we  suspect,  because  they 
believe  tliat  subversive  and  criminal  aliens 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  the  country 
without  cbeck  or  supervision  so  long  as  the 
countries  from  which  they  came  refuse  to 
take  them  back  again.  We  sympathize  with 
that  point  of  view  while  deploring  the  drastic 
remedy  tbat  the  Hobbs  bill  would  apply. 

The  bill  has  been  substantially  improved 
by  amendment.  Its  moet  drastic  provisions 
are  aimed  only  at  alien  criminals  and  sub- 
versives who  have  been  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  law  and  then  ordered  deported. 
Certainly  aliens  of  this  type  should  not  be 
foot-loose  merely  because  the  country  from 
which  they  came  Is  unwilling  to  receive 
them.  In  some  Instances  subversives  from 
the  iron-curtain  countries  continue  to  do 
their  nefarious  work  here  because  regimes 
which  sent  them  to  the  United  States  refuse 
to  take  them  i^ack  again.  This  makes  a 
mockery  of  American  law.  We  should  not 
put  ourselves  at  the  mercy  cf  communistic 
agents  In  this  fashion.  But  we  ought  to  deal 
with  these  people  In  accord  with  the  pattern 
of  American  Justice  and  not  merely  give  the 
Attorney  General  power  to  throw  them  Into 
concentration  camps,  which  Is  the  Commu- 
nist method. 

The  bill  would  not  require  imprisonment 
of  the  deportable  aliens  In  question.  As  an 
alternative,  the  Attorney  General  cculd  re- 
quire them  to  report  regluarly  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  to  submit 
to  medical  and  psychiatric  examination,  to 
give  Information  under  oath  as  to  their  habits 
and  activities,  and  to  conform  to  reasi^nable 
regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Attorney 
General,  until  their  deportation  could  be  ar- 
ranged. Properly  administered,  this  section 
of  the  bill  would  afford  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  actlvlites  of  the  undesirables  in  question. 
It  would  enable  the  Government  to  keep  close 
watch  on  what  they  were  doing.  Under  even 
the  amended  bill,  however,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  step  in  at  any  time  and  order  that 
any  alien  so  controlled  and  supervised  be  sent 
to  prison. 

It  Is  this  provision  that  is  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  American  concept  of  due 
process.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
subversive  deportable  aliens  now  at  large 
ought  to  be  locked  up.  But  let  it  be  done 
by  bringing  prop>er  charges  and  giving  eacli 
a  fair  trial.  Proponents  of  the  bill  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  individuals  con- 
cerned have  already  been  tried.  But  they 
have  also  paid  the  penalty  lor  the  offenses 
for  which  they  have  been  convicted.  What 
Is  involved  under  this  bill  Is  a  second  punish- 
ment, without  any  second  trial,  merely  lie- 
cause  deportation  cnnnot  be  carried  out. 
Tills  is  certainly  un-American  and  probably 
unconstitutional.  No  such  sweeping  discre- 
Uon  should  be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General. 
Any  extensive  exercise  of  this  power  would 
result  In  the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps.  The  experience  of  other  countries 
has  proved  that,  once  established,  the  con- 
centration-camp habit  grows.  How  long 
would  It  be  Ijeiore  citizens  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  would  be 
thrown  Into  concentration  camps  without 
trial?  The  only  safe  and  reasonable  cours« 
Is  to  hold  fast  to  the  principle  of  imprison- 
ing people  only  for  crimes  for  which  tliey 
have  been  convicted  through  our  established 
Judicial  process.  The  maintenance  cf  liberty 
wltiiln  the  country  is  no  less  unpcaxaut  tliaa 


defense  against  enemies  without.  It  Is  op 
to  the  Senate  to  reshape  the  Hcbbs  bUl  into 
an  effective  control  system  over  aliens  await- 
ing deportation  without  turning  over  to  th« 
Attcmey  General  the  power  to  make  the 
United  States  a  concentration -camp  country. 


The  Lesson  of  Korea 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 
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Wednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr  JUDD.     Mr  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcchd. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  17.  1950: 
The  Lesson  or  Korea 

While  American  troops  are  fighting  against 
heavy  odds  in  Korea,  a  monument  to  Amer- 
ican heroism  from  which  they  and  the  whole 
free  world  may  take  added  inspiration  has 
been  unveiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
in  Belgium  to  honor  American  soldiers  who 
also  battled  against  desperate  odds  and  rode 
to  final  triumph  and  undying  fame.  That 
monument  stands  in  Bastogne.  the  center  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  where  surrounded 
American  forces  threw  back  into  the  teetli 
of  the  enemy  his  demand  for  surrender  and 
not  only  withstood  the  worst  he  could  offer 
but  also  broke  the  backbone  cf  his  resistance 
and  sealed  his  doom. 

On  a  miniature  scale  similar  battles  are 
now  taking  place  in  Korea,  and  if  they  do 
not  always  end  in  miniature  triumphs  it  is 
only  l:ecause  the  greater  forces  that  rescued 
the  defenders  cf  Bastogne  are  still  far  away. 
But  we  have  the  testimony  of  both  General 
Mar  Arthur  and  dlspatches  from  the  front 
that,  though  compelled  to  give  ground,  tli* 
American  troops  are  fighting  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  heroic  holding  and  rear-guard 
actions  in  history.  It  should  help  to  restore 
a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  to  point 
out  that.  whUe  the  21  days  of  the  Battle  cf 
the  Bulge  cost  us  a  total  of  T7.000  casualties, 
cur  casualties  during  a  similar  period  in 
Korea  have  been  500.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
assurance  of  both  General  Ccilins  and  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg.  the  Army  and  Air  Forc« 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  made  a  personal  survey 
of  the  situation,  that  as  a  result  oi  this 
heroism  we  are  buying  enough  time  to  rush, 
up  reinforcements  adequate  not  only  to  hold 
an  extensive  bridgehead  in  Korea  but  also 
ultimately  to  drive  the  invaders  back  to 
where  they  came  from. 

Unfortunately,  this  promise  of  ultimate 
liberation  is  of  little  immediate  help  to  the 
Korean  people  caught  in  the  Red  tide.  For 
on  the  heels  of  the  Communist  armies  marcb 
the  Communist  commissars,  who  Immedi- 
ately begin  to  sovietize  the  conquered  terri- 
tory— executing  the  officials  of  free  Korea, 
liquidating  all  bourgeois  and  capitalist  ele- 
ments, dividing  the  land  to  gam  followers 
who  do  not  know  that  the  land  will  be  taken 
from  them  later,  and  preparing  to  legalize 
their  conquest  by  fake  election.  These 
events  In  conquered  Korea  give  added  point 
to  the  fears  of  western  Europe  that  its  civil- 
ization could  never  survive  a  similar  fate, 
and  that  once  it  is  overrun  by  Communist 
armies  there  will  be  little  left  to  liberate. 

The  Korean  developments  demand,  there- 
fore, a  new  appraisal  of  ttie  whole  situatioa 
and  the  role  we  are  compelled  to  play.  Thesw 
developments  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  be  contained  by 
mere  guaranties,  either  by  the  United  States 


or  the  United  Nations,  nor  by  the  world'* 
moral  forces  alone,  however  important  thes« 
may  be.  Nor  Is  it  possible  to  hold  them  in 
check  by  mere  economic  or  military  aid  to 
The  free  nations,  as  was  still  possible  in 
Greece.  For  the  Soviet  answer  to  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  tlie  NortU 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  implied  Indictment 
by  the  United  Nations  has  t)een  a  resort  to 
w-ar — a  little  war  It  is  true,  conducted  by 
a  satellite,  but  a  war,  nevertheless,  which 
has  fuU  Soviet  backing,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Soviet  tanks  and  planes.  Such  little 
wars  may  be  dunlicated  elsewhere  to  confute 
the  issue,  to  disperse  the  forces  of  the  Iree 
nations,  and  to  strain  and  perchance  exhaust 
their  economies,  whUe  Russia  builds  up  its 
own  might. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  free  world 
has  only  one  choice,  and  that  is  to  embark 
on  a  course  which  it  has  hitherto  sought  to 
avoid,  namely,  to  build  up  its  own  armed 
strength  to  the  point  which  will  enable  it 
both  to  deter  Russia  from  going  to  war  and 
to  nip  in  the  bud  or  crush  by  overwhelm- 
ing force  any  aggression  by  Soviet  satellites 
acting  as  Moscow's  cat's-paws.  This  will  be 
no  easy  matter  For  the  Soviets  have  been 
building  up  their  strength  on  a  military  and 
slave  economy  which  for  years  has  been 
putting  <nins  before  butter,  while  the  free 
world,  though  possessing  far  luperior  re- 
sources and  skills,  has  put  th«n  primarily 
In  the  service  of  improved  living  standards. 

Yet  neither  freedom  nor  the  improved  liv- 
ing standards  will  survive  unless  they  can 
be  defended.  And  they  can  be  defended 
only  by  filling  in  the  military  vacuums  and 
creatir.g  military  power  adequate  to  balance 
Russian  might.  That  means  preparedness, 
which  will  demand  new  sacrifices  from  both 
ourselves  and  all  free  nations.  But  these 
sacrifices  are  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  security  and  for  peace,  and  unless  that 
price  is  paid  there  wUl  be  neltber. 


Address  of  National  Comnuuider  Henrj 
Selvitella,  of  the  Itaiiui-American 
World  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  splendid,  courageous.  Ameri- 
can address  made  by  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  Henry  Selvitella,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
National  Commander  of  the  Italian- 
American  World  War  Veterans  of  the 
Umted  States,  at  the  State  convention  of 
its  New  York  department  held  on  July 
1,  1050,  at  Oswego.  N.  Y.  The  address 
follows: 
Aqorzss  or  National  Com handes  Henry  Sex^ 

vrrwn.A  OF  BOSTON,  MASS..  AT  STATE  CON- 
VENTION or  New  Yobk  Depabtmewt,  Italian- 

Ameeican    World    War    Vet^ians    of   th« 

United  States,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Por  20  years  before  the  last  war,  we  In 
this  country  were  so  engrossed  in  making 
money  and  raising  our  standard  of  living 
that  we  completely  Ignored  the  growing 
events  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  had  no 
foreign  policy  then — except  the  p>olicy  to  keep 
out  of  the  boiling  pots  in  Europe  and  Aela, 
believing  we  were  safe  enough  between  two 
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tb«   writ    ol    tiaDeaa   curpua   m   aeiuuca   ol       tnrowuig  even  Ueportable  alien*  into  concen-       phrase,    ailllOUgh    each    statement    waa 
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«HMM.  While  w  slept.  «v  ft::cv<^l  Germany 
«M  «<f  fik&k.  aiad  Japan  on  C^e  other,  to 
tomld  a  military  pocasail  tlMt  «v«ntaalty 
taoQCht  us  t2to  the  BO*  itaatnicuv*  mr 


Ta«  and  L  and  oar  dead  and  crippled 
paM  a  tanttAe  priee  for  that  ml»- 
ct  ^ttmtlut.  that  the 
»■  ao  waceru  of  oura. 
had  to  have  :t  prored  In  blood  and 
that  not  ocly  do  vcrld  evenu  d;- 
tlijs  Naucn  %a  a  vhole.  bat  aiao 
aiid  e'fery  one  cf  na  pencnally. 
Aa  a  remit  cT  EiUer  acd  To^o.  yoa  were 
caUad  to  a  «"«—***>  of  hardship  and  darker 
tram,  which  joa  alKht  not  hftv«  returned. 

I«t  3  face  the  rtKple  bK  aettoaa  Cact  that 
i^M*  iMppaaatf  yHtvtey.  what  happena  to- 
«lBf .  what  hanicBta  Maorrow.  on  the  inter- 
aeene — whetkv  you  like  it  or  not — 
to  fou.  Kok  luiTy  to  the  Sx^Iiah 
or  to  the  FrcnfA  or  the  Chlceae  or  to  Korea. 
h«K  to  foo.  and  foor  ructsrc  and  joor  c!ul- 
^tom'k  future. 

ot  Oi  who  have  been 
who  atlU  eonfinei 
In  my  opin- 
And  thoee  of  you 
who  amf  that  the  tatmakknal  attaaOoa  i» 
the  State  Dcptftawatl  Job,  are  }iaat  plam 
lazy.  The  Secretary  pf  ^ate  can  act  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  »»«t«fc«  the  American  people 
and  hi  this  eoonection  be  is  net  m- 


the 


of  you  who  were  In 
theater  cf  oparatkna.  and  wbo 
any  eootact  with  the  Ruataca.  soon 
that  they  were  a  bunch  of  barbar.ar.a 
and  were  not  to  be  truated.  In  fact  some 
of  you  felt  that  while  we  were  ttier».  we 
should  have  flnUhrd  the  Job  by  cleaning  out 
the  BoMhuia  too— aa  thln^  have  turned  out. 
■  aniT  a  bad  idea  after  all — but  at 
ttao*  you  would  have  been  called  war- 
for  cpenlT  ragsesting  It. 
In  aplte  of  the  fact  that  you  who  were  there 
reaUaed  thla.  the  State  Department  bent  over 
backward  to  make  every  eonceivabie  conces- 
aksa  to  tlie  RuMiana:  and  it  continued  that 
policy  for  5  yeara  aiter  the  war  Why?  Be- 
the  American  people — you  and  the  per- 
atttlnf  next  to.yoa— cttber  dUin't  give  a 
«Um  cr  crtod  for  more  cooperation  with  the 
tns  and  more  and  more  personal  tnter- 
wiih  Staltn. 
la  the  maantlmr  while  we  were  trying  to 
■Bake  the  UIV  work  and  wbUe  Ruola  was  us> 
Ing  it  as  a  blind,  natinn  aiter  nation  fell  to 
the  Bnaalana;  and  today,  aa  a  result  of  that 
aoopcratlTe  poUcy.  almoat  half  the  people  cf 
tba  world  art  tmdcr  BuHlan  domination  It 
took  tb«  scat*  Dtpanment  5  yean  to  realize 
what  jqa  hofa  tmrn  ta  4  waeka  of  contact  with 
the  BaailBiM.  namely,  that  the  tola  objective 
of  coaHMmiam  ts  world  domination.  incKul- 
Isf  the  United  Statea.  and  that  she  ia  deter- 
mined to  achieve  that  objective  cr  die  in  the 
attempt,  becauae  a  Communist  state  cannot 
hope  to  be  fueces^ful  unless  It  U  world-wide. 
To  tliat  end  Ruaia  has  used,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use,  every  treacherous  trick  at  her 
diapoaal  24  hotirs  a  day.  day  In  and  day  out. 
Bo  far.  It  seema  to  me.  Joe  EtaUn  has  won 
every  h&nd.  and  Ise'll  continue  to  held  the 
winning  hand  until  we  learn  to  play  the  game 
In  the  aama  way.  But  we've  got  t<}  move  a  lot 
faster  than  we  luvc  thus  far  Today  It's 
Korea,  tcanorronr  it  may  be  the  Kaat  Indies 
ar  te  fran:  yes.  it  may  alao  be  In  Wmap». 

Pr«aid«o'-.  Truman's  betid  4eeMaa  to  give 
Immedute  armed  suppr^rt  Ut  BfAtth  Korea's 
deienre.  to  Ceferd  formosa.  u*  etrangthen 
the  dcteojes  of  the  PhillppUMe  mtut  eC  Ib4o- 
ta  one  puwerfitf  aova  the 

yolley  m  the  Far  East 

8o  far  It  h^*  created  a  unliad  American 
front  uround  the  President  t'jt  di/»«:t  L'rWt«<l 
States  Intervention  In  world  affairs  It  t*a 
restored  new  lUe  to  the  stalamated  United 
nations  on   whose   behalf    Ameruai;   n/mcd 


In'ifrv*;.-..  n  fr  rc.;i-<»  h  \.-;  h'^fn  launched. 
I:  naa  r»-..ecl  :o  :.-..'  Z:..'^d  iiates  the  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain.  Vrance.  Italy,  and  40 
oth«-  natiocs.  Its  momentum  has  even  tem- 
porarily created  a  united  political  front  In 
Londcn.  where  Labontes  and  Conservatives 
were  in  the  throes  of  a  mortal  preelection 
ecoabat. 

It  has  raised  American  prestige  In  Asia 
and  in  Europe  and.  carried  out  unfalteringly 
and  succeasfuily.  it  will  help  to  reaffrm 
United  States  world  leadership.  Its  succesi 
will  depend  la-lmanly  on  Stalin's  reaction 
which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  scope  which 
SovtPt"  policy  planned  to  give  to  Its  Koiear. 
nechbor. 

S-A^m's  attache  on  ^juth  Korea  la  but  an- 
other intermediate  3t4>p  In  his  over-all  bid 
for  Soviet  Communiat  world  domination. 
He  may.  however,  have  timed  it  now  as  a 
minor  tut  necessary  stra*egic  task,  pre- 
p>aratary  to  the  taking  of  Formosa,  tno  ;ast 
poet  cf  Nationalist  Chinese  resistance.  He 
may  regard  It  aa  a  probmq  thrust  to  a.v«>r- 
taln  to  what  extent  United  States  forelsin 
policy  has  really  written  cff  China  and  the 
Far  East.  He  certainly  couiJ  not  expect  di- 
rect American  armed  reaction  He  was  en- 
titled to  regard  last  year's  Eepartfnent  of 
State  white  paper  on  China  as  reassurance 
against  anv  such  eventuality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  South 
Korea  may  be  yet  another  customary  Mc.;- 
ccw  move  to  distract  American  attention 
from  other  more  Important  focal  points  of 
planned  Soviet  aggression  In  the  nearest 
future.*  such  as  Iran  cr  Yugoslavia.  The  de- 
cision to  overrun  South  Korea  was  certainly 
taken  m  Moscow  on  the  day  when  the  last 
detachment  of  American  troops  left  that 
penir-sTila  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  immediate  Ko- 
rean Issue,  however,  the  Piesidenfs  Imnie- 
dlatp.  determined  and  bold  reaction  has  al- 
ready contributed  to  the  restoration  of  seme 
kind  of  balance  and  baa  taught  us  several 
lessens. 

In  our  times  the  security  of  a  world  power 
la  global.  It  Is  therefore  safer  and  less  costly 
In  blood  and  treaaure  constantly  to  stress 
this  axiom  In  one's  foreign  relations,  before 
one's  security  Is  directly  menaced  and  ag- 
gr?sslon   becomes   likewise   global. 

The  Italian-American  World  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  have  consistently  sup- 
ported programs  that  would  extend  humane 
and  jftdlcloua  assistance  to  those  deserving 
nationals  overseas  whose  struggles  to  es- 
tablish free  governments  have  been  handi- 
capped by  hunger  and  Illness  and  the  sub- 
Jug'dtlon  to  communism  by  the  tenets  of 
Stallem.  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on 
June  29.  1950.  as  your  national  commander 
I  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  telegram,  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  Italian- 
American  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  and  praising  him  for  hi.s  decisive  ac- 
tion and  pledging  him  the  support  of  this 
organization  to  stem  the  tide  of  further 
Soviet  aggression. 


The  Nahcn't  Banks 


EXTE><SION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaasAcmnrm 

IN  rHZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  !n 
view  of  pending  legislation  affecting 
Federal  Deposit  Irusurance  Corporation. 
I  .-ihould  like  not  only  to  express  my  own 
gratification  at  the  Corporation'^  .splen- 
did achievement,  but  also  to  read  into 


the   Record   an  expression  of   what   a 
Boston  editor  believes: 

(From  the  Meriden  (Conn.)   Journal  of 

March  4.  1950] 

The  Nation's  B.\nk3 

In  the  past  6  years  there  hasn't  been  a 
sintr'-e  bank  failure  In  the  United  States. 
President  Truman  enjoys  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  President  since 
1867  who  hasn't  had  a  bank  failure  during 
his  tenure  of  office. 

These  a/e  two  of  the  reassuring  Items  that 
are  contained  in  the  latest  report  \of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatlo^.  "The 
Chairman  of  that  organization  has  Informed 
the  President  that  the  Nation's  banks  are 
in  excellent  condition  with  deposits  and 
loans  at  an  all-time  peak.  The  banks,  he 
says,  appear  to  be  entering  a  new  era  of 
solvency  and  stability,  with  the  number  of 
bank  accounts  In  the  country  totaling  104,- 
COO.COO  as  of  D-^cember  1.  We  hear  con- 
cern expressed  from  time  to  time  over  the 
growlni?  tendency  of  Americans  to  look  to 
the  Government  for  their  security  but  this 
data  on  the  country's  banks  and  recent  re- 
ports on  insurance  total  Increases  Indicate 
that  the  people  have  by  no  means  aban- 
doned those  old-fashioned  traits  of  thrift  and 
self-provLslon  that  Is  so  aptly  expressed  In 
the  familiar  saying — "money  In  the  bank." 


Statehood  Now 


EXTEJJSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cludin?  an  editorial  entitled  "Statehood 
Now."  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pest  of  July  19.  It  is  an  e.xcellent 
and  timely  editorial  on  tliis  vitally  im- 
portant subject: 

Statihooo  Now 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  United 
Statea  needed  to  set  an  example  to  the  world 
of  its  treatment  of  dejjendent  areas  under 
Its  control,  this  Is  It.  The  Korean  conflict, 
far  from  lessening  the  Importance  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  actually  In- 
creases it.  This  voluntary  step  would  have 
great  psychological  effect  In  antlcolonlal 
countries  such  as  India  and  Indonesia.  And, 
as  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  has  stated, 
strong  elected  local  governments  In  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  would  be  Important  In  the  case 
of  attack.  "Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii." he  writes,  "would  undoubtedly  give 
a  considerable  added  measure  of  strength  to 
the  over-all  defense  of  both  areas  In  event  oX 
an  emergency," 

Fortunately  the  statehood  bills,  both  of 
which  have  passed  the  House,  are  high  on 
the  administration's  agenda  and  there  Is 
good  prospect  that  they  will  be  brought  up 
In  the  Senate  shortly.  For  this  Ala;-ka  and 
Hawaii  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  a«?nHtor 
O'Mahonkt  and  the  Ssnate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Atfiurs  Committee  which  he  heads. 
The  committee  has  Issued  thorou<Th  and  con- 
vincing reports  on  both  bills  which  effec- 
tively dispose  of  ihe  arguments  against  state- 
hood. Both  Territories,  the  reports  ahow. 
are  steeped  In  the  traditions  of  Americanism 
and  self-government,  have  voted  for  state- 
b(x>d.  and  are  flnanclally  able  to  aasume  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  the  Union. 
In  th*  case  of  Hawaii,  the  report  debuntcs 
the  charge  of  communism,  citing  repeated 
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investlg'.tlons  and  figures  showing  that  there 
never  have  been  more  than  180  Communists 
In  the  Islands;  Communiat  Influence  has 
waned  through  alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  argument  of  nonccntigulry, 
which  applies  to  Alaska,  too.  Is  answered  by 
the  fact  that  both  Territories  are  far  closer 
in  terms  of  air  time  today  than  many  pres- 
ent States  were  even  60  years  ago.  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  large  non-Caucasian  popula- 
tion of  Hawaii,  the  report  has  merely  to  cite 
the  magnificent  combat  record  of  Hawaiian 
units  in  World  War  IT. 

Alaska's  population  has  usually  been  her 
most  vulnerable  point.  However,  this  today 
Is  estimated  at  135  000 — nearly  the  same  as 
Nevada's — and  Is  Increasing  rapidly  The  re- 
port emphasizes  that  full  economic  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  Alaska's  tremendous 
potential  are  not  possible  without  statehood. 
Under  the  bill  Alaska  would  derive  much 
more  benefit  from  her  own  rich  resources. 
The  eyes,  not  only  of  these  Territories,  but 
also  a  large  part  of  the  world  will  be  on  the 
Senate.  It  ought  not  to  hesitate  ;n  strength- 
ening the  Union  with  these  Paci^  basuona 
of  Americanism. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.fARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   N£W    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPF.ESENT.'VTrV'ES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  of  a  .'--eries 
of  articles  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  on  com- 
munism: 

COMMtJNISlC 

(By  Frank  C    Waldrop) 

If  the  current  crop  of  new  reporters  wanta 
to  know  something  about  the  opera  iions  of 
the  Conununlst  conspiracy  in  America,  I  can 
tell  them  where  to  look  for  good  evidence. 

But  I  would  add  a  little  word  or  two  of 
warning.  They  cannot  get  by  with  only 
looking.  They  will  also  have  to  make  an 
effort  to  understand. 

Also,  they  will  have  to  get  used  to  the  same 
discovery  over  and  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  In  fact,  making  the  discovery  Is  so 
repetitious  and  constant  and  compelling  that. 
If  It  dealt  with  anything  less  than  the  biggest 
news  story  of  the  modern  age.  It  would  be 
monotonous. 

But  In  the  circumstances  the  discovery  is 
like  the  rolling  waves  of  the  sea.  Each  comes 
with  irreslsuble  regularity  following  upon 
the  one  before.  Each  pounds  with  such  force 
that  you  lose  memory  of  the  one  under  the 
stunning  impact  of  the  next  and  the  next 
and  the  next. 

I  wonder  how  many  supposedly — at  least 
self-]3roclaimed — Journ;Uistic  udvisers  of  the 
public  have  ever  really  tried  to  find  out  the 
facts  about  communism  In  the  United  Suites 
of  America,  before  screeching  that  we  have 
only  3  or  4  years  to  go  iX  we  don't  mend 
ovir  ways. 

Why  is  that  so?  And  If  It  ts  so.  how  can 
these  same  *creei.hing  come-latelys  look  at 
themselves  Wlien  they're  shaving — if  they  do 
shave' 

For  they.'  who  are  new  running  around 
proclaiming  the  great  news  that  Stalm  lives 
with  Intent  to  do  us  harm,  are  the  very 
■elf -came  ones  who.  In  193fl  laughed  loudest 
at  the  Texas  hick.  Martin  Dies. 

They  had  only  scorn  and  contempt  for 
the  demugu(iue,  the  labor  baiter,  the 


Red  hater,  who  refused  to  accept  Instruc- 
tion from  Mr.  Eoosevelt  to  go  after  the  Nazis 
and  the  Fascists,  tut  leave  out  the  Ccm- 
munlsts. 

Reporters  coming  on  In  Washington  who 
want  to  learn,  maybe,  a  little  something 
about  the  Importance  of  sticking  to  facts 
and  avoiding  the  enticements  of  politicians 
in  high  office  who  want  to  use  the  press  as 
a  mere  public  convenience  or  utensil,  wl'.l 
take  a  lesson  from  the  case  of  the  Hciise 
Committee  on  Un-American   Activities. 

Do  you  consider  communism  a  serious 
matter,  today?     Why? 

If  it  Is  serious  today,  when  did  It  begin 
to  be  a  serious  matter?  What  happ>ened? 
What  changed  conditions  and  C3.ses,  to  make 
it  so? 

Yovmg  reporters,  go  to  the  Library  cf  Con- 
gress a.nd  start  reading  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
They  are  all  printed  in  English  and  it  costs 
nothing  to  look. 

And  whoever  would  look  and  listen,  can 
learn  something. 

You  can  learn,  for  Instance,  seme  things 
from  the  testimony  of  John  P  Frey,  presi- 
dent then  of  the  Metal  Trades  Union  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  first  witness  on  communism 
before  the  committee. 

Read  there  the  names  and  affiliations  of 
■ome  288  men  and  women,  listed  by  John  P. 
Frey  In  Au<rast  1938.  who  were  then  or  until 
recently  had  been  m  positions  of  impor- 
tance in  the  organizations  of  CIO  luiions. 

Names  which  became  famous,  if  that  Is 
the  word,  in  yer.rs  that  fcllowed:  Joe  Cur- 
ran.  Harry  Bridges.  Mike  Qmll.  Jack  S'achel, 
Lucien  Koch.  James  Matles.  an(^  Abraham 
Flaxer. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  that  everybody  re- 
members for  one  bad  reason  or  another. 
But  there  were  others,  such  as  George  Mink, 
the  walkln:?  representative  cf  death. 

And  there  was  an  obscure  character  call- 
ing himself  Eugene  Dennis,  who  10  years 
later  would  be  the  biggest  noise  at  the  trial 
of  the  11  top  Communists  In  New  York. 

In  all,  the  names  of  mors  than  5iX)  per- 
sons of  importance  in  and  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy — not  mere  placard  wavers  and 
cop  baiters,  but  really  significant  cpera- 
tl'-es — you  win  find  in  Prey's  testimony. 

How  many  of  them  can  ycu  identify,  if 
you  are  a  Journalist  claiming  to  kuowi  what 
this  conspiracy  amounts  to.  and  how  many 
more  do  you  know? 

What  do  you  know  about  John  P  Frey's 
testimony  In  1938  telling  the  Communists' 
part  in  the  precipitation  of  riots  and  death 
in  the  strikes? 

Oh.  yes.  It  is  very  easy  today  to  talk  about 
the  dangers  of  communism  and  to  demand 
the  people  of  the  United  States  fork  over 
multiplied  billions  of  dollars  to  government 
aizencles  on  the  theory  that  Europe  must  be 
bribed  to  save  itself. 

But  what  about  1938  when  John  P.  Frey 
put  on  record  the  facts  about  communism — • 
not  Just  in  Europe,  though  he  did  that,  too — 
but  most  Importantly,  In  the  United  States 
of  .\merica' 

Where  were  you  th^n? 


G>mmaiiisni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NZW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RxcoRo.  I  include  the  following  article 

by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  en  commuman; 

CoMierrwisM 

(By  Prank  C  Wa!drcp> 

It  w^  no  accident  that  a  law  wai;  put  on 
the  bocks  In  11>47  requiring  that  officers  of 
American  labor  unions  swear  themselves  to 
be  free  of  conununlsm. 

An  examination  of  hearings  10  years  before 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Americaa 
Activities  will  show  why.  The  testimony  was 
given  by  John  P  Frey,  pre?ident  of  the  .\.  P. 
of  L.  metal  trades. 

His  warnii'.g  was  later  buttressed  by  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  additional  testimony  taken 
from  hundreds  of  witnesses  the  country  over, 
that  proved  no  union  could  tolerate  com- 
munism and  ^ve  Itself. 

They  eave  a  complete  panorama  of  Com- 
munist aims  and  activities  not  only  in  Ameri- 
can trade  unions  but  in  these  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain,  and  showed  with  names,  dates, 
and  places,  Just  how  Communist  inflltration 
into  unions  was  coordinated  with  parallel 
work   in  political  and   educational   fields. 

Prey  had  a  motive,  of  course,  in  additioa 
to  his  concern  as  a  good  citizen.  The  A.  P. 
of  L.  was  bitter  because  John  L.  Lewis'  local 
had  in  1935  broken  loose  and  set  up  the  CIO. 

This  same  Lewis,  in  1924,  had  bought  full- 
page  advertisements  in  newspapers  all 
around  the  United  States  to  denounce  and 
expose  wfvh  undeniable  fact,  the  conspira- 
torial character  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment as  an  agency  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  Moscow 

Yet  In  19C5.  for  the  reasons  still  obscure, 
Lewis  had  opened  the  doors  cf  the  CIO  to 
communism.  I  say  "SiUi  obscure "  even 
though  it  Is  obvious  from  eyen  the  briefest 
study  of  Lewis  s  character  that  he  loves  pow- 
er and  L  inclined  to  grab  any  stick  to  beat 
the  dog. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  would  use  Communists 
as  stepping  stones  to  p<5wer  just  as  quickly 
a.s  he  would  use  and  has  used,  ail  other  kinds 
of  people.  But  yet.  in  1922  to  1924  he  had  a 
brusii  with  them  that  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  cf  losing  him  hia  United  Mine 
Workers'  union.  He  Is  not  so  stupid  as  to 
have  forgotten. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Lewis  early  saw 
how  communism  was  developing  within  the 
New  Deal  and  decided  in  1934  to  1935  that 
he  would  run  in  ai:ead  of  It  with  the  CIO, 
the  bener  to  head  off  revolution. 

That  Is  a  likely  face.-8aving  story  it  is  true, 
but  It  also  has  some  merit  Just  the  same. 
For  sure  it  Is  that  the  Communists  In  and 
stirrounding  the  Government  were  out  to 
capture  the  labor  movement  with  the  Giov- 
ernment's  help,  after  1933. 

John  L..  for  all  that  he  sat  down  "Vtth 
them,  used  them  and  was  used  by  them.  Just 
can  not  be  pictured  as  a  reliable  and  faithful 
Moscow  missionary,  obedient  to  the  disci- 
pline and  the  orders  from  the  throne  that 
every  Communist  must  meekly  obey. 

Somewhere  in  the  murky  depths  of  New 
Deal  chicanery  there  lies  a  hidden  story  yet 
to  be  told.  Lewis  put  the  CIO  together  in 
1935  with  Communists  running  his  errands. 
In  1936  he  handed  the  famous  half  a  millioa 
dollars  to  F.  D.  R. 

In  1937  he  began  to  find  himself  on  the 
way  out,  and  his  ultimate  unhappy  leave 
taking  from  the  CIO,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  not  hla  own  Idea. 

His  successor  In  office.  Philip  Murray,  was 
a  much  softer  and  more  pliable  type,  and 
well  the  Communists  understood  it. 

It  was  the  intertwining  of  the  Communists 
throtighout  the  CIO  that  had  John  P.  Prey 
busy  in  1938  filling  the  record  of  the  House 
committee. 

He  foretold  what  would  happen  In  such 
major    unions    as    the    National    Maritime 
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V^iten.  the  United  Auto  Worken.  the  Trans- 
port Workcn.  Steelvorkera,  and  oUmt  talM- 
noUM 

B*  mriMd  th&t  unleaa  vakm  tabc«r  kept 
itMtf  tree  of  Communi5t  encirclement  l«bor 
vcndd  OKM  d»7  BzkI  itself  working  for  • 
tyra&Bj  whtcH  — nfw  tli*  Mructiir*  and 
terra  of  tmr  Oormaamat. 

Tl»e  XMU  and  It*  pi«rtatnt>  Joe  Cuiran. 
trtod  to  Ure  vuh  oommuntan  and  failed. 
Cinrmi  at  one  pcUit  eren  denounced  his  own 
orra^tsation  as  a  Commxmtst  captive. 

The  UAW  haa  gone  throagh  the  same  pat- 
tars. 

And  the  CIO  as  a  vhnle  found  itself  In 
■crtoui  totemal  jrraits  when  In  1941  It  was. 
almost  10  years  ar;er  Preys  testimcnv,  con- 
f-. -..tf-d  with  a  law  ot  Oongraas  at  last  re- 
quiring that  cSorrs  of  unkKis  stfn  aflMavlta 
t^at  they  were  not  memben  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

After  Ptey  the  witnesses  Hooded  In.  and  the 
eTider.ce  with  them.  Frlder.ce  of  commu- 
r.l«n»  tn  the  schools.  In  the  Federal  theater. 
arts,  and  writers*  prc'ects  of  the  WPA.  of 
Communist  fronts,  such  as  the  Workers"  Alli- 
ance InTernaticnal  Workers'  Order.  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense.  American  Student 
Cr.ion.  Amfncm  YDUth  CongrefS 

Name  aJter  name  was  entered  In  the  com- 
mit* ee  h^artnes  cf  alien  Communists  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  deporta- 
tion 

But  no  action  was  taken  To  the  ccntrarr. 
Mrs  P  D  Roosevelt,  herself,  wa*  a  leader  la 
heaping  scorn  and  ridicule  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  en  several  occasions  actually 
quartered  Ccmmunist  members  ct  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress  in  the  White  House 
ItaeU. 


ComiEunism 


EyTET'SIO.N'  OP  RE^*ARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

f  F  Nrw   TOPK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TrV'ES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mj-  reniaris  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Frank  C  Waldrop  on  communism: 

COMMt-!«tSM 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 

The  ptirpose  here  is  to  show  how  conclu- 
Blvely.  by  1938.  the  facts  on  communism  wete 
available  on  the  public  record  for  anybody 
to  knew. 

I  started  this  series  by  Indicating  very 
briefly  seme  reportorial  experiences  of  my 
own  with  ccmmunlsm  in  and  out  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

That  was  merely  to  Indicate  once  more  the 
ba£ic  preposition  of  my  ar^timent  that  I 
know  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  willingly  and  utterly 
let  itself  be  used  by  communism,  and  vice 
versa.  Jtist  ais  :t  is  obvious  that  the  Truman 
administration  is  covering  up  where  it  can, 
on  both  the  Roosevelt  record  and  its  own. 

There  was  a.i  underftandlng  between 
Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet,  and  communism. 
Harold  Ickes.  Francis  Biddle.  Harry  Hopkins. 
Henry  Wallace.  )ust  to  name  a  few  of  the 
many,  all  consorted  with  and  asaoclated  with 
Communists  in  their  time. 

Wh:  t  excuse  have  such  men  today,  for 
what  they  have  done  to  the  people  of  tha 
rnlted  States  of  America? 

I  would  be  Interested  in  hearing  Icket.  for 
example  Or  the  elegant  Biddle.  I  suppoaa 
W^Ilace.  U  he  aboaM  rcaUjr  try  to  ezjilala 


himself,  would  risk  being  taken  for  a  luna- 
tic 

Here  was  a  man  who  came  within  a  heart- 
beat of  being  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
who  actually  had  the  gall.  In  1948.  to  say 
that  he  had  never  knowingly  met  a  Com- 
muni.1t  In  his  entire  life  In  spite  of  his  pub- 
Lcly  known  associations  and  behavior. 

In  m.'iklng  the  general  survey  thus  far  I 
h.^ve  not  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  conclusive  pieces  of  evidence,  the 
civil  war  in  Spain. 

That  bloody  incident,  though  It  happened 
In  Europe,  offered  conclusive  proof  to  Amer- 
lcai".s  that  communism  in  the  United  States 
is  and  always  ha^  been  an  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  run  through  the 
Intricate  and  overwhelming  file  of  evidence 
on  the  Spanish  civil  war  that  I  have  in  my 
possession.  To  do  that  In  anything  like  com- 
prehensive form,  would  make  a  large  and 
obnoxious  bock. 

It  would  be  Urge  because  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial is  great,  and  obnoxious  because  It 
could  only  hammer  and  hammer  and  ham- 
mer home  again  the  fact  that  America  was 
used  by  communism  against  Spain  In  that 
war  for  the  profit  of  Russia. 

I  would  have  to  tell  about  a  yacht  that 
put  out  from  Spain.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
war.  loaded  with  bullion,  Jewels,  negotlables. 
and  papers.  And  how  that  yacht  Anally  came 
to  land  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  Mexico. 

And  of  a  man  who  called  me  from  Mexico 
City  to  ask  me  If  I  would  like  to  put  my  arm. 
literally  up  to  the  elbow.  Into  gold  and  gems 
Just  to  aave  the  experience.  He  was  nego- 
tiating to  buy  that  stolen  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  people. 

I  would  have  to  tell  how  American  citl- 
eens  whom  I  knew  well,  bragged  of  their  part 
In  smuggling  bombing  planes  to  the  Com- 
munist side. 

And  how,  when  It  was  all  over,  I  used  to 
Tlslt  the  courtly.  Impeccable  ambassador  of 
General  Franco's  government.  Juan  de  Car- 
denas, at  the  Spanish  Embassy  on  Sixteenth 
Street  and  see  where  his  predecessors  had 
chiseled  the  religious  ornaments  out  of  the 
embassy  walls. 

But  instead  of  all  that.  I  will  Just  pass 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  Into  the  record  with 
a  few  quotes  from  an  affidavit  that  can  be 
found  in  the  public  hearlni;  records  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, passes  259-264.  It  was  given  on  June 
24.  1^38.  by  one  Herbert  Hunt  Seal,  who 
had  been  an  aviator  for  the  Communists. 

Seal  said  that  he  was  looking  around  San 
Prancisco  In  1937  for  some  kind  of  flying  Job. 
when  he  btmaped  into  an  acquaintance  who 
by  easy  stages  led  him  in»o  the  hands  of  a 
"Mr.  Specter."'  From  there  it  was  Just  a 
matter  of  days  until  Seal  was  In  New  York 
City,   and   from   there   to   Spain.     Then: 

"On  October  20.  1937.  the  Plaza  was  be- 
decked In  this  small  town  (Albacete)  with 
banners,  the  Spanish  Republican  flag  and  the 
flag  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  "small  reviewing  stand  was  built  and  the 
troops  paraded  around  It  practicing  for  a 
review  before  the  United  States  Representa- 
tives Jerry  O'Connell  and  John  T  Bernard, 
who  were  reviewing  this  Anglo-American 
Brigade  on  that  memorable  day  which  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian  Revolution." 

O  Connell  and  Bernard  were  Democrats 
loud  In  th<jee  days  In  their  denunciation  of 
all  who  had  a  doubtiul  word  to  say  about 
Communism,  and  yet  here  Is  what  the  afS- 
davtt  says: 

"That  night  on  questioning.  Nat  Wolf,  our 
political  commissary,  an  American  boy.  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  Representative 
O'Connell.  his  speech,  and  so  forth.  I  was 
Informed  that  this  Representative  was  one  uf 
the  originals,  that  Is  to  say  a  Communist 
<tf  long  standing  in  Aioerlca.  and  that  «t  waa 


the  Communist  party  through  the  mine 
workers  that  were  responsible  for  his  being 
elected  to  Conpreas." 

Yes.  those  were  days  In  Spain  and  America 
to  be  remembered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowinir  article 
by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  communism: 
Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Now  we  turn  to  a  survey  of  e%"ldence  on 
communism  by  the  second  witness  ever  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American   activities. 

This  witness,  like  the  one  who  preceded 
him.  falls  to  flt  Into  any  propaganda  type- 
casting. 

The  first  witness  on  communism,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  president  of  a 
labor  union  and  he  filled  the  record  with 
specific,  exact,  documented  and  detailed  sup- 
port of  his  charge  and  warning  that  union 
labor  must  kick  out  communism  from  Its 
ranks  or  suffer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  known  to 
everybody,  that  union  labor  did  not.  from 
1938  to  1947.  do  Its  patriotic  duty  to  shun 
and  avoid  and  even  make  attack  on  commu- 
nhm.     Result : 

The  clause  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In- 
serted by  national  demand,  requiring  all 
labor  union  officers  to  take  oath  that  they 
are  not  Communists. 

Further  result:  Not  to  this  day  has  union 
labor  fully  recovered  the  Nation's  confidence 
that  once  It  had.  and  yet  willfully  threw  away 
because  it  would  not  accept  the  evidence  on 
communism  ijiven  by  one  of  Its  own.  John 
P  Frey.  president  of  the  metal  trades  union, 
A.  F  of  L. 

Now  we  come  to  witness  No.  2.  Neither 
does  he  turn  to  be  a  larded  and  plxish  repre- 
sentative of  the  few.  He  is  not  a  pompous 
clubman  come  to  sound  windy  generalities 
against  "the  radicals"'  and  "the  labor 
fikntes" 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  spry,  modest, 
scholarly  sort  of  gentleman  who  couldn't 
possibly  be  more  precise  or  exact  or  particu- 
lar In  what  he  says. 

He  comes  on  to  testify  In  the  afternoon  of 
August  16.  1938.  What  Is  his  name'  Walter 
S.  Steele.  Whom  does  he  represent?  He 
answers : 

"For  the  National  Republic,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Coalition  Committee 
on  National  Security,  and  114  organizations 
that  are  listed  in  my  statement,  and  I  am 
appearing  at  the  special  request  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Camps  Association  of  the 
United  States." 

W^hereupon.  he  Inserts  Into  the  record  the 
114  organizations  that  had  authorized  him 
to  speak  lor  them.  The  estimated  total 
number  of  Americans  he  represented  In  that 
appearance,  he  put  at  something  like 
20.000.000. 

What  of  It?  Merely  to  emphasize  once 
more  that  In  1938  there  were  plenty  of  peo- 
ple In  this  country  aware  and  concerned 
as  to  communism. 

They  were  not  talking  about  communlxm 
la  Rusttia,  cither,  aa  I  shall  show,  but  about 
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communism  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

They  were  anxious  to  Interest  the  Federal 
CKJvemment  In  tly  matter  and  have  It  stop 
the^e  enemies  within  our  gates. 

There  wasn't  any  atom  bomb  to  steal.  In 
these  days. 

But  such  as  there  was  to  be  had  the  Com- 
munists were  making  off  with  it  and  the 
20,000.000  above-mentioned  were  present  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  the  personality  of  Walter 
Steele,  to  call  attention. 

What  did  Walter  Steele  have  to  tell  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties? 

Item:  "An  effort  will  be  made  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  un-American  forces  in  the 
United  States  have  attained  a  membership 
and  direction  of  over  6,500.000  people." 

Item:  "You  will  be  shown  that  these  mcve- 
menu  are  highly  centralized  In  control  and 
direction  •  •  •  from  Moscow.  It  will  be 
shown  that  while  communism  viciously  de- 
nounces Wall  Street,  they  are  not  averse  to 
using  Wall  Streets  families  in  their  schemes 
and  that  they  play  with  more  money  an- 
nually than  many  a  Wall  Street  banker." 

Item:  "It  will  be  shewn  that  while  de- 
nouncing what  they  tenh  the  'capitalist 
controlled  press."  Communists  have  "the  larg- 
est monopolized  press  In  the  world."  "' 

Item:  "We  will  show  that  over  25.000.000 
pieces  of  propaganda  have  been  let  loose  In 
the  United  States  during  the  last  two  years 
by  the  Communists  and  their  mass  move- 
ments, and  this  does  net  Include  their  many 
periodicals." 

Item:  "We  will  show  you  that  the  75.000 
composing  the  members  cf  the  Communist 
party  direct  are  but  a  small  portion  of  all 
the  Communist  forces  In  the  United  States. 
and  that  they  have  a  direct  following  and 
Influence  of  over  800.000  In  the  New  York 
district  alone." 

Such  were  scm.e  of  the  opening  premises 
laid  down  for  several  paees  of  hearing  text. 
And  then  the  cross-examination  for  nearly 
300  pages. 

Did  Mr  Steele  make  his  case?  Why  don't 
you  read  the  full  record  and  find  out? 

It  would  reward  anybody  honestly  want- 
ing to  know  whether  communisms  true  char- 
acter was  available  on  the  public  record 
In  1938.  • 

But  for  those  who  bavent  the  time  lor 
that,  more  details  here  as  we  go  along. 


Mobiliuticn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OV    Ji'.ASS.XCHfSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TI\TS 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  McCORM.^CK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrccRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  of  July  17, 
1950: 

MOBtXJZ-tTIOW 

Paramount  among  questions  yet  unan- 
swwed  which  the  American  people  are  ask- 
ing Is  If  there  will  be  mobilization,  and  if 
there  is  an  M-day  how  great  the  degree  ot 
mobilization  will  be. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  is  only  a  single 
degree  of  mobUization.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  partial  mobllizailon  for  reasona 
which  must  be  detailed  to  be  made  perfectly 
clerr.  MlUt.Tjy  and  eccncm'.c  mobilization 
requires  a  shift  In  the  direction  the  national 


economy  is  going,  an  alteration  In  the  Uvea 
of  the  Nations  people  and  even  a  change  in 
their  ways  of  thinking. 

The  state  of  partial  mobilization  sets  looea 
forces  In  the  national  economy  which  In- 
evitably result  In  complete  mobilization.  In 
a  democracy  equal  opportunity  carries  with 
It  equal  sacrifice  This  Is  true  cf  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  service  of  the  people  In  war,  and 
mobilization  of  productive  facilities  for  war. 

The  Nation  cannot  In  fairness  command 
a  competitive  productive  unit  to  change  over 
to  war  production  and  blandly  hand  con- 
sumer markets  ever  to  a  competitor.  The 
Nation  cannot  In  fairness  require  a  sacriSce 
cf  certain  units  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Organized  Reserve  and  put  all  the  weight  of 
the  sacrifice  on  the  people  of  certain  States 
and  sections  of  the  country. 

The  alternative  is  gradual  mobilization,  a 
step  at  a  time,  one  step  following  the  other 
until  the  emergency  passes.  It  is  this  quan- 
dary that  faces  President  Truman,  the  mili- 
tary leaders  and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Price  controls,  wage  controls,  rationing,  al- 
location of  materials — all  the  measures  a 
Nation  must  take  to  make  certain  of  maxi- 
mum use  of  its  economy — are  certain  results 
of  mobilization,  and  the  planning  of  such  a 
step  Is  beset  by  the  perils  of  faulty  Judg- 
ment, overconfldence.  excessive  caution  and 
the  whole  range  of  fallibility  of  the  human 
mind. 

By  and  large,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  thinking  far  ahead  of  their  na- 
tional leaders  in  this  crisis.  Unhampered  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  minutae  of  coLateral 
problems  of  planning  the  people  see  the 
Korean  crisis  in  accurate  perspective  even 
though  the  picture  Is  colored  by  entotlon. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  third  world  war 
would  make  It  necessary  for  the  American 
people  to  siirrer.der  some  of  their  freedoms. 
to  move  toward  the  tctailtarian  pattern  of 
regimented  existence.  This  the  American 
people  doubt.  It  cannot  be  said  that  fear  or 
panic  colors  the  Judgment  of  the  Nation 
today. 

Strong  In  the  American  mores  Is  the  spirit 
of  ccmp>etiilon.  the  tense  tightness  of  the 
wait  for  the  starting  gun.  the  fierce  surce  of 
competitive  energy  held  in  check  awaiting 
release,  the  Impatience  to  get  away  from  the 
mark.  Today,  in  this  crisis,  the  American 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  breathing 
spell  is  almost  ended  and  that  th^  time  Is 
at  hand  to  field  the  first  team. 


Water  Resources  of  New  Mexko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  19  legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1).  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16.  I  made  on  many  New  Mexico 
radio  stations  my  regular  report  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State.  Because  of  many 
requests  for  copies  of  this  talk  dealing 
Willi  the  water  resources  of  New  Mexico. 
I  feel  th^t  It  may  have  general  interest. 
I  ask  tl'iat  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

Hello,  friends  of  New  Mexico,  this  Is  Clin- 
ton Anderson  speaking  to  you  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  a  message  which  this 
time  win  be  about  water  In  New  Mexico  and 


the  development  of  power  as  a  result  of  the 
conservation  of  water.  Naturally  there  will 
come  into  the  talk  some  information  as  to 
the  poesibiUtles  of  future  development  at 
our  water  resources. 

Incidentally.  I  want  to  comment  today  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  tn  New  Mexico  theae  past 
few  months — the  subject  of  rain-making. 
We  are  all  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  chanf- 
Ing  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  arid 
Southwest.  We  become  Interested  tn  the 
possibility  that  the  cotintry  Itself  could 
change  through  the  use  of  rain-making  de- 
vices, that  the  arid  regions  of  New  Mexico 
could  have  a  climate  comparable  to  that 
cf  the  Middle  West  and  that  It  might  have 
a  regular,  dependable  rainfall  similar  to  that 
cf  the  great  breadbasket  upon  which  thia 
Nation  has  come  to  rely  for  lu  cc»ti,  wheat, 
cats.  rye.  and  barley. 

I  dont  know  the  answer  but  I  do  know 
that  the  possibility  exists  that  rains  can  be 
ma.t-made,  that  areas  can  be  saved  from 
prolonged  periods  of  drought  by  the  unusual 
activities  of  scienttsts  who  understand  the 
skillful  seeding  of  cIovkLs  In  order  that  their 
waters  may  be  precipitated  over  what  other- 
wise might  be  barren  stretches  of  parched 
mesa.  So  here  we  go  for  a  few  minutes' 
visit  with  you  on  water,  power  development 
as  a  restilt  of  falling  waters,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  man-made  rain. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  took  water  fof^ 
granted.  We  thought  of  it  as  a  gift  of  naf 
ture  which  we,  could  depend  upon  Just  ak 
we  expect  the  sun  to  shine  tomorrow.  We* 
knew  It  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  h\x- j 
man  beings  and  animal  liie  but  we  expected: 
It  to  be  available  in  the  places,  times,  and 
amounts  that  nature  supplied  it. 

However,  there  developed  in  this  country 
the  desire  to  dam  up  mountain  su-eams  to 
catch  the  early  spring  runoff  of  melting 
snows  and  flood  waters,  to  store  the  water  in 
the  artificial  lakes  which  man  could  create 
behind  the  huge  dams  and  hold  It  until  It 
mizht  be  needed  as  supplementary  water  to 
ory-land  farming.  Finally  we  began  the  ag. 
tressive  drive  for  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion projects  to  turn  areas  far  too  dry  for 
the  ordinary  production  of  crops  Into  choice 
farm  lands  with  a  steady  supply  of  water  al- 
ways available  at  any  needed  spot. 

As  the  counir:.-  grew  and  the  old  farm  lands 
In  the  breadbasket  seemed  unequal  to  the 
futiu'e  task  of  providing  food.  feed,  and  fiber 
for  man  and  beast,  we  realized  that  these 
IrlrgatioD  projects  were  an  essential  part  of 
our  agricultural  plant.  We  learned  that 
America  cuuld  not  depend  upon  nafaral  rain- 
fall entirely  and  that  If  we  were  to  feed  a 
population  which  now  is  150.0OO.0C0  people 
and  soon  wUl  be  175.000.000  or  200.000.CCO 
people,  we  might  have  a  meager  d;et  if  we 
couid  not  cotmt  as  a  steady  source  of  addi- 
tional food  and  fiber  the  great  valleys  which 
stretched  along  the  side  of  our  streams  in 
areas  normally  too  dry  for  tne  production  of 
crops. 

Thus  from  the  previous  position  that  It 
occupied  as  a  free  economic  good,  water  be- 
gan to  assume  a  far  more  important  spot 
fcjnong  the  res>ources  that  were  scaice  and 
must  be  econonuzed.  It  wus  only  a  step  from 
that  realization  to  a  determination  that  we 
wjuld  net  only  dam  up  this  water  so  that  It 
could  be  ureful  but  that  we  would  build 
multiple-purpose  projects  to  enable  the 
power  developed  by  falling  water  to  te  used 
to  light  cur  hemes  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
cur  factories.  A  Federal  program  of  rec- 
lamation was  Inaugtir^ted.  and  from  1902 
to  June  30.  1947.  the  Federal  Government 
spent  more  than  a  biUlon  dollars  on  reclama- 
tion projects.  Added  to  thLs.  cf  course,  wer« 
growing  expenditures  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  rivers  end  harbor<»  and  for  flood 
control  so  that  the  combined  total  cam*  to 
»3,75O,CO0,0CO. 


■■■M 
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T.xJjT  —  i*  Katfcm  has  approT»d  projects. 
most  a{  Ui«n  aclM<Diad  for  tli«  &«xt  «  rMrs. 
wixicix  viU  COM  amr*  than  tlO.OOO.ooo.iXX)  or 
r.<v..-:-.-  V.-ree  «!■■•  tte  «o(«l  cxpenditum 
;  :  ..  .  FKlecal  vMir  rMOurew  In  all  our 
previous  MstOfy.  But  that  Is  only  a  step  and 
In  rraatT  a  aaaU  step.  Tb«  profram  w 
aowiiiiiM|iiit«.  iMBlaitaic  pioj«cu  vhicn 
•r*  alTMdT  IB  Vb»  ptaaata^  sta««.  Inroires 
«ao«hw  tS5.000.000.000  and  perhaps  as  much 
as  »50.000u000u000  and  tram  that  w«  fo  on 
to  nev  KO*l*  •■'  B^*  «»tcr  uac*  far  greater 
than  any  w*  have  nov  contemplated.  Thee* 
may  hrl'n«  the  total  cost  to  « 100.000.000.000 
be:\:re>«aiAre  UiroQCh. 

^^■iiT  u  Vaier  in  short  supply  In  so  many 
places  rtirovjghout  the  Nauom''  Perhaps  w* 
can  fret  a  Utt:e  hint  oX  what  is  eoina:  oa  vhcn 
ve  point  out  that  otuy  a  itw  decades  ago 
•  per  capita  use  of  100  gallons  a  day  was 
regarded "  as  ample.  Today  with  new  de- 
y<»T*4«  a  I  insiiBi|iltfW  ot  2S0  gallons  is  com- 
mon  and  1.000  gal1<»ia  a  day  'xinng  mid- 
«nT«iTM»r  la  Qot  at  ail  unusual. 

It  Is  that  KaUoo-wide  circumstance 
4..  coupled  with  our  (Mm  Immediate  problems 
that  has  led  to  an  announcement  by  th* 
Bureaa  of  Bwclamatten  of  great  Interest  to 
na.  TtMt  annoanccment  Is  that  the  Bureau 
win  eoaduct  a  oomplet*  investigation  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  determln«  its  orer- 
aU  State  water  reeources.  That  announce- 
ment comes  as  the  result  of  sue?estions  and 
made  by  oacers  of  the  New  Mexico 
Derelopment  ComnUssion.  I  anj 
happy  indeed  that  tlM  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Oscar  Chapman,  has  dteddcd  to  approve  this 
OTer-all  surrey,  that  It  will  be  a  compre- 
henslTe  report  similar  in  all  respect*  to  re- 
ports on  the  water  resources  of  Texas  and 
Oltlatoonia  recently  completed  by  the  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior,  ind  that  Wesley  R  Nel- 
son, well  known  to  all  o<  tJS  in  New  Mexico 
but  new  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation In  WMhlngton.  has  been  assigned 
to  the  oTer-aU  direction  of  the  prepjaration 
of  this  report  He  Is  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  our  State  and  Is  our  friend.  How 
fortunate  we  are  that  we  can  count  upon 
^^1T^  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  all 
our  water  resources — natural  rainfall,  Irriga- 
tkm.  pumping  from  shallow  wells,  the  con- 
aarraiion  of  the  flow  of  all  otir  streams, 
wherever  located,  and  an  api>raisal  of  what 
we  may  expect  in  the  way  of  availability  of 
water  for  generations  to  come. 

Inrestlgatioa  in  the  Canadian  and  Red 
River  Basins  In  the  northeast  part  of  the 
State  may  be  expected  to  more  forward  more 
rapidly  new  that  the  Arkansas-White-Red 
py»«T»||  interagency  cosntnittee  has  been 
formed  by  direction  ot  President  Truman 
to  coordinate  the  effort*  of  aU  the  Federal 
In  the  field  of  water-resources  de- 
fnt.  The  committee  will  Include 
reprcsentatlres  of  all  States  of  the  basin 
and  will  participstc  in  the  formulation  of 
an  over-all  coordtaatod  plan  for  the  use  of 
the  water  resotseas  of  the  basin  States. 

Many  of  tis  are  going  to  Oklahoma  City 
en  July  28  for  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
eon.mlttee  The  goTemors  and  Senators  of 
•Iglit  8o«xthw«stem  States  have  been  invited 
thera  on  that  date  for  the  kick-off  meet- 
Ir.g  New  Mexico  will  be  re^weeented  be- 
catise  our  State  has  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  complete  development  of  the  Cana- 
dian River. 

Of  ctirrent  importaaee  are  the  investlga- 
tlcns  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  de- 
termine the  best  tiac  of  New  Mexico's  share 
of  the  water  oi  tbe  Colorado  Blver  as  ap- 
portioned to  the  Stata  bf  tbe  eom^pact  and 
the  mere  recent  agraement  of  the  upper- 
basin  States.  At  present,  studies  of  the  San 
Juan-^Chama  transmountain  diversion  are 
being  puchad.  but  prrrlously  atadtas  were 
ccmpleter*  cm  the  Bhiprock  ladtea  pro}ect 
Icvolvm^  around  100.00Q  acres  and  prcUml- 


r.irv  <:udies  ha\-e  been  made  of  the  S  luth 
Sau  Juau  project.  Th?  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico will  soon  be  ready  to  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  a  complete  pro- 
gram for  New  Mexico  s  use  of  Its  share  of 
the  Colorado  River  waters  ai^d  all  of  us 
should  be  happy  when  authorizing  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  and  money  made 
available  for  this  important  work. 

Investigations  of  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing projects  Is  now  proceeding.  Foremost 
among  these  are  studies  of  the  Carlsbad 
project,  which  Include  possible  means  of 
bypassing  the  salt  cedars  in  the  delta  above 
Lake  McMillan  and  to  avoid  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation.  Studies  for  the  rehablll- 
taticn  of  existing  privately  developed  lands 
around  Maxwell  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State  which  would  be  known  as  the 
Vermejo  project,  have  been  completed.  Leg- 
islation authorizing  the  project  has  once 
passed  the  Congress,  and  while  It  was  ve- 
toed, favorable  action  can  be  expected  to 
come  soon. 

The  future  of  rural  electrification  devel- 
<^»nent  in  northern  New  M?xlco  is  directly 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  resources  of  the  basins  in  and 
adjacent  to  northern  New  Mexico. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  proposing 
the  construction  of  a  transmission  line  from 
Socorro  to  Albuquerque,  with  an  extension 
from  Willard  to  Bernardo  to  effect  an  Inter- 
connection between  the  Rio  Grande  power 
system  and  the  utility  system  at  Albuquerque. 
This  will  provide  for  the  maximum  inter- 
change of  energy  to  serve  the  REA  in  the 
Estancla  Valley  as  an  expedient  until  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  can  be  made 
available.  The  extension  of  this  system 
north  of  Albuquerque  will  be  made  at  some 
future  date  to  interconnect  with  the  future 
hydroelectric  developments  to  the  north. 
This  will  permit  a  more  complete  integration 
of  power  production  geared  to  proper  river 
control  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  water 
resources.  A  number  of  possibilities  are  now 
under  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  bring  to  fruition  a  plan  of  development 
for  authorizing  additional  construction  for 
the  area  north  of  .Mbuquerque.  The  pro- 
posed San  Juan-Chama  diversion  project 
has  a  hydroelectric  potential  of  248,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Another  prospective  development  is  the 
San  Luis  which  has  a  potential  of  175.000 
kilowatts.  A  third  but  less  significant  power 
development  would  be  the  Installation  of  a 
power  plant  at  Caballo  Dam  to  utilize  the 
head  at  this  reregulating  reservoir.  This 
plant  would  be  directly  connected  to  the 
present  power  system  on  the  Rio  Grande 
project  and  would  permit  the  recapture  of 
the  energy  now  lost  during  outflow  from  the 
Caballo  Dam. 

These  projects  would  be  Interconnected  by 
transmiasion  lines  with  the  present  Rio 
Grande  system  to  permit  the  maximum  of 
firm  power  production.  Transmission  system 
extensions,  where  economically  Justified,  also 
would  be  made  to  serve  REA  cooperatives 
and  other  systems  operating  In  the  area. 

These  projects.  Including  even  develop- 
ments such  as  the  Gunnison-Arkansas  proj- 
ect in  Colorado  although  not  confined  to  our 
State  of  New  Mexico,  are  essential  compxj- 
nents  of  the  more  comprehensive  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  water  resources  of 
the  Weiit  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
New  Mexico. 

Can  we  have  all  these  blessings  and  still 
make  It  rain  where  and  when  we  want  it? 

Ralnmaklng  has  Interested  man  through 
the  ages  as  he  has  sought  to  combat  famine 
and  l':ma  of  lift  In  periods  of  drought.  Many 
of  t.he  early  approaches  involved  elaborate 
tribal  rituals  based  on  superstition,  but  In 
the  nineteenth  century  suggestions  of  a 
paeudo-scieuliflc  ualure  were  bruut^ht  for> 
ward. 


The  experiments  of  recent  years  have  been 
based  on  a  somewhat  more  mature  knowl- 
edge of  cloud  growth  and  rain-releasing 
processes  Dr.  Irving  Langmulr  and  Vincent 
Schaefer  of  the  General  Ele<jfrlc  Laboratories 
in  1946  and  1917  demonstrated  that  a  cloud 
composed  of  liquid  water  droplets  at  below 
freezing  temperature  may  be  largely  con- 
verted Into  an  ice-crystal  or  snow  cloud  by 
seeding  the  cloud  with  pellets  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide  (dry  ice),  sliver  Iodide  particles  or 
other  suitable  substances.  This  result  has 
since  been  obtained  by  many  experimenters 
and  IS  generally  accepted  by  scientists.  Un- 
der certain  conditions,  which  are  not  fully 
understood,  these  snow  particles  produced 
by  seeding  may  crow  to  a  sufficient  size  to 
fall  out  of  the  cloud,  and  reach  the  ground 
as  rain  or  snow.  That  this  has  happened  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  seeding  experiments  con- 
ducted In  1947-50  is  the  basis  for  modern 
rainmakers'  claims.  However,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  rain  reached  the  ground 
following  seeding  were  apparently  those  fa- 
vorable for  natural  rain.  And  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  differentiation  between  nat- 
ural rain  and  man-made  rain,  it  is  hard  to 
say  wheihe:  or  not  the  rain  whlcb  fell  was  a 
direct  result  of  seeding. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  In  co- 
operation with  the  Air  Force  In  1948  and  1949 
made  over  200  test  seedlngs  In  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  Into  different  types  of 
clouds.  An  effort  was  made  to  experiment 
under  many  weather  conditions,  not  Just 
those  favorable  for  natural  rain.  In  most 
of  these  Weather  Bureau-Air  Force  experi- 
ments. It  was  found  that  the  clouds  were 
often  modified,  but  little  or  no  rain  attribu- 
table to  seeding  actually  reached  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many 
claims  of  successful  ralnmaking.  Perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  of  these  are  the  claims 
of  Dr.  Langmulr  that  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  -ain  were  produced  by  seedin;?  in  New 
Mexico  In  October  1918  and  July  1919.  Dr. 
Langm  lir  states  that  "on  October  14.  1948, 
the  totU  rain  in  New  Mexico  was  180.000,000.- 
000  gallons  of  wh'ch  only  5  percent  resulted 
from  natural  nucleatlon."  He  further 
states:  "On  July  21,  1919.  the  total  rain  was 
•  •  •  440.000.000.000  gallons,  of  which  34 
percent   resulted   from  natural  nucleatlon." 

What  do  you  think?  Ifs  worth  a  try,  isn't 
It?  Maybe  a  future  farmer  will  be  able  to 
telephone  Santa  Fe  and  say:  "It's  dry  on  my 
range.  Give  me  a  half-inch  of  rainfall  to- 
morrow."    That  will  be  the  Buck  Rogers  age. 

This  Is  Clinton  Andesson  asking  you  to 
listen  again  2  weeks  from  today  and  saying 
gocd-by  from  Washington. 


EfFecti  of  Inflation  on  Business 


EXIENSION  OP  RE-MARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF    NE2R.^.SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Wednesday.  July  19  'legislative  day  of 

Saturday.  July  1),  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion, runaway  prices,  as  a  result  of  heavy 
demands  for  manpower  and  materials 
to  win  the  war  .n  Korea,  would  be  very 
unfortunate.  It  would  work  a  hardship 
on  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  by 
request  of  representatives  of  small-bu.si- 
ness  establishments,  made  some  remarks 
on  Inflation  over  the  radio  last  night,  on 
the  eve  of  President  Truman  s  mes.sac?e 
to  Congress   today.     I  ask  unanimous 
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con.'Jent  that  my  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Addrtss  by  Senator  Kenneth  S.  Whihet,  of 
Nebraska 
Now  I  would  like  to  speak  directly  to  the 
cwne.s  of  small-business  establishments 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  There  are 
abcut  3.500,000  of  you  engaged  in  a  count- 
less variety  of  businesses. 

I  am  a  small-business  man  myself.  And 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  several  years,  its  chair- 
man during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  I  have 
come  to  know  some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Independent  businessman. 

Like  everyone  else,  you  are  eager  to  know 
what  tomorrows  news  will  be.  and  you  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  future. 

The  managers  of  laree  corporations,  doing 
huge  businesses,  are  also  deeply  concerned, 
but  most  of  them  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  shocks,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be.  than  are  you  small-business  men. 

At  this  time.  It  is  not  certain  that  It  will 
be  necessary  to  relmpose  wartime  controls 
upon  business;  but  developments,  since  the 
start  of  the  war  In  Korea.  Indicate  that  you 
btisinessmen  can  do  much  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  an  even  keel,  if  you  will,  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  make  profiteering  and  price- 
gouglng  your  number  one  target. 

You  know  that,  where  there  is  today  a 
normal  even  flow  of  materials,  goods,  and 
supplies,  apparent  shortages  can  be  created 
by  overbuying  and  overstocking  Goods  lying 
idle  in  Inventory,  whether  In  the  consumers 
pantry  or  in  the  merchants  warehouse — help 
create  the  very  condition  of  runaway  prices, 
which  we  all  want  to  avoid. 

Combined,  the  millions  of  you.  can  volun- 
tarilv  do  much  to  discourage  overstocking. 
The  right  kind  of  leadership,  through  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Indepjendent  Business,  can  accomplish  mir- 
acles in  applying  common  sense  to  the  present 
situation. 

If  you  could  Just  get  over  to  your  fellow 
businessmen  that  It  isn't  smart  to  hoard, 
when  the  Nation  is  confronted  by  such  con- 
ditions as  exist  today,  you  will  have  done  a 
good  Job  for  yourself  and.  what  U  more  Im- 
portant, a  patriotic  job  for  your  country. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  businessmen'  whose 
patriotism  rises  above  all  thought  of  personal 
gain  can  do  a  big  job  for  the  Nation  by  mak- 
ing It  unpopular  for  the  small,  unthinking 
minority  to  ageravate  price  and  supply  sit- 
uations by  hoarding  of  goods  and  by  simply 
marking  up  prices  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Increases  are  necessary  because  of  general 
conditions. 

Rigid  wartime  controls — OPA.  with  all  its 
red  tape,  rules,  regulations,  and  nuisances — 
arc  well  remembered. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  among  us  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  reestablish  Ironclad 
Government  control  of  business  for  the  sheer 
Joy  of  running  other  people's  btislnesses. 

Failure  of  businessmen  to  do  their  part  In 
their  day-to-day  contacts  with  other  busi- 
nessmen win  simply  make  bolder  the  small 
mlnoritv  of  chtselers  and  those  whose  goal  is 
to  establish  an  all-powerful  Government  of 
bureaucratic  bosses  In  Washington. 

Some  of  the  representatives  of  independent 
businessmen's  associations  have  suggested 
that  In  view  of  my  wide  contacts  among 
small-business  men  by  virtue  of  my  duties 
In  the  Senate  I  make  this  statement  for 
broadcasting. 

Some  of  us  recall  what  happened  to  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  during  the  First 
World  War.  also  the  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted the  Independent  businessmen  during 
the  past  war. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  these  experi- 
ences, some  of  them  mc-st  bitter,  we  should 
ha'^e  gained  knowledge  on  procedures  for 
protecting  the  rights  and  opportunities  for 
small-business  men  to  keep  strong  our  sys- 
tem of  competitive  enterprise  and  to  see  that 
Independent  business  establishments  have 
full  opportunity  to  play  their  part  in  main- 
taining a  strong  national  economy. 

So,  to  sum  It  up.  the  Immediate  Job  for 
btislnessm-en  generally  in  the  present  price 
and  supply  situation  is  to  pass  along  the 
words  in  every  city,  vUlage.  and  hamlet  in 
the   land: 

"Don't  reck  tbe  beat." 

And  to  this  might  be  added  that  time- 
honored  admonition: 

•together  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."* 


The  Guatemalan  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Wedner,day.  July  19  'legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  I),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President.  I  believe 
that  everj-one  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  forget  that  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  Communist  menace 
in  our  own  backyard— absurd  to  forget 
that  problem  merely  because  we  are  con- 
centrating on  the  paramount  problem  of 
defeating  communism  in  Korea. 

On  April  27,  I  commented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
Communist  crisis  in  Guatemala,  and  the 
need  for  strong  State  Department  back- 
ing for  the  splendid  work  performed 
there  by  Am'aassador  Richard  C.  Pat- 
terson, jr.  My  comments  may  be  found 
beginning  on  page  5879  of  the  Congres- 
s:oN.\L  Record,  Since  then  the  Guate- 
malan situation  has  received  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  public  attention,  based 
on  articles  in  the  New  York  Times.  In- 
telligence Digest,  and  many  other  lead- 
ing national  and  international  journals. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Milwaukee  Journai 
has  carried  a  reprint  on  the  present  sit- 
uation and  the  La  Crosse  Register  has 
also  commented  on  the  Guatemalan 
crisis. 

Now  in  the  August  1950  issue  of  the 
great  magazine  the  Reader's  Digest, 
there  is  a  very  extensive  article  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McEvoy.  This  ar- 
ticle written  necessarily  several  months 
ago.  prior  to  the  Korean  crisis,  indicates 
how  necessary  it  is  that  we  reinforce  the 
Ambassadors  stand  by  strong  effective 
actions.  Certainly,  the  vicious  new  tac- 
tics of  the  Cominform.  as  demonstrated 
in  the  open  aggression  in  Korea  under- 
line the  points  made  in  this  article. 

TWO  riNX  TEXTS  ON  RED  MENACE 

On  Monday.  July  17.  I  was  delighted 
to  note  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr,  McCorm.\ck] 
placed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Concres- 
sioN.^L  Record,  pages  A5164  through 
A5166.  the  text  of  an  important  address 
delivered  before  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, in  Cumberland.  Md..  by  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  F.  Thorning.  associate  edi- 


tor  of  World  Affairs.  Following  Dr. 
Thornmg's  able  article.  Congressman 
McCorm.\ck  placed  in  the  Record  the 
first  in  the  series  of  six  New  York  Times 
dispatches  on  Soviet  penetration  in  Cen- 
tral America  by  Mr,  Will  Lisncr. 

The  situation  in  Guatemala  must  give 
pause  to  every  single  defense  expert, 
churchman,  la\Tnan,  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  deeply  concerned  about  security  of 
this  hemisphere  and  deeply  concerned 
about  pan- American  unity. 

w.\rr-AND-s*;E  t.acttcs  no  good 
I  am  still  awaiting  news  from  the  State 
Department  of  decisive  actions — not 
wait-and-see  finger  twiddling — unmis- 
takable actions  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment will  tell  the  world  <a>  of  its  dis- 
pleasure with  the  Guatemalan  results 
thus  far.  and  ^b)  its  support  of  Amkias- 
sador  Patterson.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Miller  in  a  direct  talk  with  the 
President  of  Guatemala  indicated  in 
words  America's  stand,  but  it  will  take 
action  to  speak  louder  than  those 
word.s — frank,  logical  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  the  article  in 
the  August  1950  Reader's  Digest,  to  be 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Friday,  July  7.  La  Crosse  tWis.>  Regis- 
ter— a  diocesan  newspaper.  This  article 
entitled  "Watch  Guatemala"  was  wnt;^ 
ten  by  Paul  H.  Hallett,  Litt.  D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  La  Crosse    (Wis.)    Register 
of  July  7.  19501 
Watch  Guatemala 
The  series  of  articles  on  Central  America 
that    has    been    running    in    the    New    York 
Times    confirms    charges    by    the    Reverend 
Dr.  Joseph  Thorning.  well-known  exponent 
of  inter- American  solidarity,  that  Guatemala 
is  under  Communist  domination.     The  Com- 
munists m  that  nation  of  3.000.000  number 
only  3,000,  but  that  is  enough  for  them  to 
control  the  country  and  make  It  difficult  for 
us  If  the  Korean  war  should  spread.     Guate- 
mala Is  next  door  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Last  month  Kenneth  de  Courcy.  editor  of 
Intelligence  Digest,  declared  that  Soviet 
agents  had  established  secret  bases  on  the 
Guatemala  coast,  where  Russian  submarines 
could  be  refueled,  and  that  a  radio  station 
had  been  established  there  to  permit  them 
to  communicate  with  Moscow.  President 
Gonzales  Arevalo  tried  to  laugh  off  thU  ac- 
cusation, but  in  view  of  what  has  taken 
place  In  his  coimtry  he  cannot  complain  if 
the  suspicion  sticks.  Arevalo  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, but  he  thinks  he  can  tise  the  party 
for  his  own  ends.  He  Is  due  to  resign  next 
March  15.  and  the  election  will  be  fought  out 
between  leftist  and  more  conservative  forces. 
If  the  elections  do  not  go  the  Communist 
way.  this  may  be  a  signal  for  Red  interven- 
tion. Korea  style. 

Guatemala  has  been  plagued  more  than 
anv  other  Central  American  country  with 
sectarian  liberalism.  In  1830  every  religious 
order  was  suppressed  and  church  property 
was  nationalized.  From  this  blow  the 
church  never  recovered,  although  in  the  25 
years  between  1845  and  1870  Guatemala  en- 
joyed a  religious  peace  that  marked  a  high 
point  in  her  culture.  Today  the  worst  fruit 
of  antlclerlcallsm  Is  shown  in  the  number 
of  only  125  priests  for  the  entire  nation. 
"When  I  think  of  Guatemala  with  its  scarcity 
of  clergy.  I  cannot  sleep."  Piiis  XII  told  tue 
archbishop  of  Guatemala. 
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Od«  thtaf  that  tUMrgtm  from  th<>  Tlnm 
dtopatclMB  to  tbat  tbe  CenUal  American 
country  Uj*t  has  had  the  b»f^i«t  irUtions 
vlth  the  church.  Co»t«  Ric^  Is  also  the  one 
vtUi  the  highest  Uring  standard  ard  the 
fiiecdUMt  relatktDS  vlth  the  Umted  States. 
Also,  botli  Oocta  Rica  and  Honduras,  a 
friendly  ccuntry,  have  relations  with  Spain. 
Ouatemala  maintains  the  absurd  pretense 
cf  recopntPlng  the  "Spanish  Fovernmenl  In 
eiUe  "  It  also  practically  expelled  our  Am- 
bassador. Richard  Patterson,  last  month. 
That  is  something  for  the  Stale  E>epartment 
to  tblnk  about. 

IProm  the  Reader's  Digest  of  Autrust   1950] 
TtorBLK  TN  Or*  Own  Back  Yaeo 

(B.  J    P.  McEtot^ 

-^e  have  rejvorts  your  life  Is  In  danger. 
Return  to  Washington  at  once." 

Believe  It  or  not,  the  State  Department 
found  it  necessary  to  send  this  incredible 
message  recently  to  a  United  States  ambas- 
sador who  was  not  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
but  right  in  our  own  back  yard.  It  went  to 
Richard  C.  Fatterst  r..  Jr..  who  since  1948  had 
been  our  An-bassador  to  Guatemala. 

Patterson  had  served  3  years  as  United 
States  ambassador  to  Tito's  Yueoslavla  and 
broi^ht  to  his  job  in  Guatemala  first-hard 
knowledge  of  Communist  tacucs.  That's 
where  the  rub  started.  President  Juan  Jo£6 
Arevalo.  of  Guatemala,  claims  his  regime  is 
'spiritual  socialism."  but  the  real  bosses  of 
the  country  are  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated labor  unions.  These  leaders. 
Irritated  by  Patter»on"s  blunt  sawy.  pres- 
Kiired  Arevalo  to  demand  his  recall  for  "in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country." 

Tbe  State  £>epartment  categorically  re- 
jected the  accusation.  B-Jt  Patterson,  ordered 
borne  because  of  threa'.s  against  his  life. 
posted  armed  guards  around  the  embassy  and 
•ecretly  slipped  out  of  the  country. 

Patterson  sars  he  was  genuinely  b&f2ed  by 
all  this,  that  his  relations  with  Government 
cfflcials  from  President  Arevalo  on  down  had 
most  friendly.  But  In  Guatema.a  re- 
cently I  was  told  by  top  businessmen  that 
Patterson  had  gone  to  bat  for  American  in- 
terests— persecuted  b/  discriminatory  legis- 
lation and  unfair  labor  practices  for  years — 
more  vigorously  than  any  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Guafmnia  in  a  generation.  Pat- 
terson himsell.  when  queried,  repned  he 
thought  that  was  what  an  ambassador 
was  for. 

American  Interests  In  Guatemala  are  enor- 
mously important.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  $100,000,000  Investeo  there.  Last  year 
It  spent  $16,003,000,  including  taxes,  which 
equaled  30  percent  cf  GuatemaJas  national 
budget.  Tl.e  American-owned  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  have  »t9.C00.000 
Invested.  Add  to  this  the  Empresa  EUectrica 
(a  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond  6c  bhare).  Pan 
American  Airways.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  oU-dis- 
tnbutiag  companies — and  you  have  some 
*i'60.000,000  American  dtl^axs  plowed  into 
a  tiny  agricultural  country  smaller  t..an 
North  Carolma.  Eu:  thafs  not  all;  91  per- 
cent of  Guatema^ss  exports  are  bougat  by 
Americans  with  dollars,  cc9ee  representing 
more  than  half  of  this  and  baniOiaa  a  big 
ahare  of  the  remainder. 

This  leaves  us  wide  open  to  accusations  of 
•TTankee  exploitation."  But  what  are  the 
facts?  The  railway  company  pays  manual 
labor  $1  67  a  day;  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment pays  64  cents  fjr  iimllar  work.  The 
United  Ftult  Co.  pays  agricultural  labor  a 
minimum  of  $i:}<S  a  day;  the  Government 
pays  40  centa  on  GovErument-owned  coffee 
plantatloria.  while  private  Guatemalan  coffee 
planters  pay  their  workers  fro.Ti  10  to  60 
cenU  a  day  and  provide  a  few  of  the  health 
and  educational  benenis  offered  by  such 
American  companies  as  United  Fruit.     ThlM 


company,  with  13  000  employees,  runs  mod- 
ern hospitals  and  clinics,  conducts  vast 
nialarta-control  pn^grams.  and  provides  64 
schix^ls  and  84  teachers  for  some  3.000 
pupils. 

"Yankee  exploitation?"  Even  Guatemalan 
leaders  who  bnwdcast  this  propaganda  lie 
dont  believe  it  privately.  In  a  series  of 
articles  In  the  New  York  He^rald  Tribune. 
P'.t/hugh  Turner  tells  of  one  leader  who  re- 
marked to  an  American  businessman  In  a 
moment  of  candor:  "You  jseople  are  doing 
things  for  your  workers  that  we  wont  be  able 
to  do  in  50  years.     That  s  why  I  h.ite  you." 

The  Communist  Party  la  outlawed  by  the 
Guatemalan  Constitution,  so  of  course  no 
self-confessed  Communist  can  be  found  In 
any  important  position.  Yet  a  number  of 
high-ups  talk  like  Communists,  parroting  the 
wearisome  lies  about  "pro-Fascist  North 
American  forces  of  imperialism.  '  They  act 
like  Communists,  following  the  party  line 
without  deviation. 

T!ie  party  platform  of  the  Committee  of 
Workers  of  Guatemala,  adopted  in  January 
1950,  contains  such  familiar  double  talk  as 
this:  "Armed  by  a  revolutionary  Ideology, 
faithful  to  our  principles  of  class,  captained 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  frontally 
attack  the  forces  of  reaction,  imperialism, 
and  war.  led  by  pro-Fascist  North  American 
circles  who  are  developing  plans  to  subju- 
gate all  countries.     •     •     •  •• 

Labor  unions  were  permitted  in  Guatemala 
for  the  first  time  in  1945.  Seizing  the  op- 
portunity. Communist  organizers  moved  in 
fast  and  organized  Guatemalan  labor  with 
themselves  in  control.  The  Guatemalan 
unions  have  largely  followed  one  program: 
bludgeon  American  interests  with  long  lists 
of  outrageous  demands — the  companies  can 
either  submit  or  go  out  of  business 

Guatemala's  labor  code  provides  that  firms 
with  more  than  500  employees  must  pay 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  (against  tlme- 
and-a-quarier  for  others)  and  grant  vaca- 
tions twice  as  long.  It  makes  strikes  Illegal 
in  harve'tlime  except  against  employers  of 
5C0  or  more.  Pew  enterprises  except  the 
American  railroad  and  fruit  companies  have 
so  many  employees. 

After  16  months  of  strikes,  slow-downs  and 
threads  of  physical  violence,  the  United  Fruit 
Co  signed  a  pact  In  March  1949  which  ex- 
pi.-ed  In  February  1950.  The  company  was 
then  presented  with  197  new  demands. 
These  included  a  ICO-pcrcent  Increase  In 
overtime  pay — twice  the  rate  provided  by  the 
labor  law.  The  company  was  required  to 
designate  the  number  of  workers  to  be  used 
oi  each  farm  permanently,  with  this  number 
ne\er  to  be  less  than  the  total  presently  en- 
gaged. The  union  demanded  that  special- 
ized workers  be  kept  on  each  Job  and  not 
switched  from  driving  tractors  to  cutting 
fruit,  to  irrigating,  etc.  Since  a  worker  would 
be  occupied  only  a  few  days  per  month  if 
confined  to  his  specialty,  the  labor  force 
would  have  to  be  increased  enormously, 
with  ruinous  wage  costs. 

In  addition  to  these  demands,  it  was  In- 
sisted that  such  eiki^iiug  services  as  free 
housing  and  free  electric  lights  and  water  be 
controlled  and  that  noncontrlbutory  pen- 
sion at  four-Qfths  the  average  salary  earned 
during  the  last  3  months  of  work  be  estab- 
lished. 

To  avcld  conflict,  the  company  had  already 
signed  a  pact  which  provides  that  workers 
shall  be  paid  full  wages  even  when  there  is 
no  wo.'ic  to  do.  unless  the  company  can  prove 
that  It  is  net  to  blame  for  such  lack  of  work. 
The  resulting  "fealherbedding"  Ls  growing 
faster  than  a  banana  plant. 

Unless  granted  relief  from  such  constant 
hara&bment  the  United  Fruit  Co.  may  be 
forced  to  pull  out  of  Guatemala  entirely. 

How  are  other  American  Interests  In  Gua- 
temala faring?  In  April  1949.  a  labor  court 
ordered  Pan  American  Airways  to  replace 
three  ranking  American  emjjloyecs  wUhln  3 


days — the  airport  trafBc  manager,  the  assist- 
ant manager,  and  the  kitchen  manager. 
Since  the  latter  was  ordered  deported  at  once. 
Pan  American  had  to  move  its  flight  kitchen 
to  San  Salvador.  Thirty  days  later  Pan 
American  had  to  close  Its  flight  control  sec- 
tion rather  than  risk  flying  operations  in  the 
hands  cf  unqualified  Guatemalan  technicians 
forced  on  them  by  the  labor  court  Thia 
section  was  also  moved  to  San  Salvador. 
When  Pan  American's  permit  to  land  and 
operate  in  Guatemala  came  up  for  renewal 
in  May  of  this  year.  Its  application  for  a  5- 
year  extension  was  denied  and  PAA  had  to 
announce  that  It  would  have  to  ducharge 
all  local  employees  and  overfly  Guatemala. 
Practically  on  the  dead  line  the  Government 
extended  PAA's  permit  for  a  scant  6  weeks— 
"to  permit  further  time  for  study  of  the  ap- 
plication." Cbvlouiily  no  large,  complicated 
and  hazardous  business  like  air  transporta- 
tion can  function  on  a  week-to-week  basis. 

American  petroleum  companies  wished  to 
develop  possible  oil  resources  in  Guatemala. 
Cfferlug  the  sime  terms  that  had  made 
Venezuela  the  richest  small  nation  In  Latin 
America,  they  were  confronted  with  a  de- 
cree which  opened  the  gates  to  foreign  oil 
operators  for  the  first  time  since  the  constl- 
tuUon  of  1945  went  into  effect— but  strictly 
on  the  Guatemalan  Governments  terms. 
The  oil  companies  were  denied  the  minimum 
guaranties  necessarv  for  long-term  Invest- 
ment and  would  be  subject  to  potentially 
fickle  government  edicts  In  all  phases  of 
their  operations.  Naturally  the  oil.  if  any,  la 
still  down  In  the  ground — and  all  the  Jobs  U 
might  have  created  are  stiH  up  in  the  air. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Ambassador  Pat- 
terson, the  great  majority  of  the  responsible 
people  In  Guatemala  are  pro-American  and 
welcome  American  Interests.  But  they  are 
confused  by  what  Is  going  on — especially 
the  workers,  who  are  woefully  Inexperienced 
politically.  They  are  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  their  crafty  and  ruthless  leaders,  who 
piously  proclaim  they  are  working  for  the 
Interests  of  labor  and  the  country  when  actu- 
ally they  are  carrying  out  their  part  of  a 
global  master  plan  afeainst  the  United 
States. 

Paul  (ECA)  Hoffman  does  a  superb  Job  of 
laying  open  the  anatomy  of  this  strategy  In 
a  recent  Interview  in  United  States  News 
&  World  Report:  "I  can  tell  you  firsthand 
exactly  how  the  Comlnform  operates,  be- 
cause we've  watched  It  In  every  country. 
You  find  a  hard  core  of  Communists,  al- 
most alwa3r8  Moscow-tr.alned.  Their  opera- 
tions fall  Into  two  general  categories:  Sabo- 
tage of  production  and  propaganda.  They 
have  definite  programs  for  cutting  down 
production  *n  given  Industries,  and  they 
Incite  strikes  and  riots. 

"On  the  Informational  front  they  Indulge 
In  diatribes  agritn.st  everything  to  which  they 
are  opposed  and  they  raise  false  dreams 
with  which  to  delude  their  victims.  And 
when  the  people  are  bewildered,  faced  with 
chaos,  loss  of  their  Jobs  and  actual  want, 
the  hard  core  strikes  and  the  military  tai:es 
over." 

The  Btepped-up  anti-American  agitation 
li.  Guatemala,  climaxed  by  the  attack  on  the 
United  States  Ambasaador,  Qta  the  pattern. 
It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  Innocent  national- 
ism. It  is  an  undercround  operation  mas- 
terminded from  outside  the  country  and 
masquerading  as  home-grown  patriotism. 

The  real  victims  are  the  Guatemalan  peo- 
ple. The  United  Fruit  Co.  could  write  off 
the  loss  and  move  to  another  country:  but 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  families 
cant  move,  and  the  Government  has  neither 
the  pnxluction  knowledge  nor  the  market- 
ing experience  and  facilities  to  take  over  and 
carry  on.  Pan  American  and  other  airlines 
can  easily  skip  Ouatemala,  but  without  In- 
ternational air  transportation  the  country 
wculd  suffer. 
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Guatemala  is  the  scenic  Switzerland  of  our 
American  tropics — rich  In  beauty  and  nat- 
ural resources.  But  It  is  woefully  lacking  In 
modern  roads,  bridges,  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment for  cheap  power,  etc  American 
dollars  are  needed  to  finance  such  a  vast 
program  of  public  works  and  improvements. 
They  can  come  only  from  private  capital — 
which  will  not  flow  freely  into  a  country 
where  old,  established  companies  are  being 
kicked  around  and  forced  to  the  wall — or 
from  a  United  States  Government  loan. 
Guatemala  desperately  needs  at  least  $100.- 
000,C00  and  could  well  afford  to  service  such 
a  loan  if  she  cleaned  house  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  are  sabotaging  her  economy. 

We  are  spending  billions  In  Europe  to 
"contain  Communism."  What  are  we  doing 
In  Guatemala,  a  strategic  sector  In  our  hem- 
ispheric defen.se?  Its  airfields  in  unfriendly 
hands  could  doom  the  Panama  Canal.  It  Is 
an  invaluable  source  of  Important  products 
which  our  hemisphere  must  supply,  should 
war  again  cut  us  off  from  the  Far  East. 

The  State  Department's  official  policy  Is 
"Lets  wait  and  see."  "But  that's  not  good 
enouch,"  says  Senator  Alfxandeh  Wiley, 
member  cf  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  and  many  others  feel  that 
we  must  make  it  crystal-clear  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  Guatemala  that  we  in- 
tend to  protect  American  Interests  from  In- 
ternationally directed  sabotage  In  our  own 
back  yard. 


The  Brazilian  Navy  in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  i<,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  asking  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  aid  the  common  eflort  now  being 
made  in  Korea.  Many  people  are  anx- 
ious to  know  what  contribution  other 
countries  can  make.  It  may  be  encour- 
aging in  this  period  to  review  things  that 
were  done  in  World  War  II. 

In  discussing  this  recently  with  the 
distinguished  Brazilian  Ambassador,  His 
Excellency  Mauricio  Nabuco,  the  part 
played  by  Brazil  was  recalled.  To  bring 
a  part  of  that  story  to  American  minds. 
I  pre.'^ent  a  copy  of  an  article  entitled 
•The  Brazilian  Navy  in  World  War  II." 
for  republication  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  EsAziLi.^N   Navt   in   World  W.\a   II 

(By  Homer  C.  Votaw) 
Much  of  the  spontaneous  welcome  every- 
where given  President  Dutra  of  Brazil  during 
his  visit  here  a  year  ago  was  obviously  moti- 
vated by  a  general  appreciation  of  his  coun- 
try's part  In  the  recent  world  fight  for  free- 
dom. Because  of  Hitler's  plans  for  Africa, 
most  of  us  had  been  greatly  relieved  when 
Brazil  placed  her  very  strategic  air  and  naval 
bases  at  our  dl.«posal.  .'  nd  long  before  that, 
materials  from  her  industries  and  vast  nat- 
ural resources  were  being  routed  Into  antl- 
Axis  arsenals.  Later  on.  favorable  first-hand 
Impressions  came  from  our  men  in  Italy  who 
made  personal  contacts  with  the  Brazilians 
fighting  there;  while  cur  air  and  naval  per- 


sonnel In  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic 
often  worked  side  by  side  with  Brazil's  to 
pronounce  them  serious  workers  and  "regu- 
lar guys."  Now  and  then,  too,  our  public 
read  censored  dispatches  concerning  other 
Brazilian  war  activity,  and  so  knew  that  a 
sizable  Job  was  being  done  by  that  nation  In 
all  fields. 

However,  In  spite  of  laudatory  compllmenta 
from  President  Roosevelt.  Winston  Churchill, 
President  Truman,  high  admirals,  and  others 
in  a  position  to  know,  not  many  of  us  are 
yet  familiar  with  the  Important  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Navy  played  In  the  over-all  war 
picture.  In  fact,  "m.^ny  Brazilians  them-' 
selves  are  still  unaware  of  It.  Tnls  Is  the 
result  of  strict  wartime  censorship,  the  as- 
sumed task's  usually  monotonous  routine, 
and  the  modesty  of  the  Brazilian  naval  per- 
sonnel. Yet  without  such  wholehearted  and 
laoorious  support  the  dates  of  many  impor- 
tant victories  wiuld  Lave  occurred  much 
later  than  they  did. 

Like  most  countries.  Brazil  was  at  first  nat- 
urally confuted  by  the  prewar  appeasement 
attitude  of  the  European  democracies.  And 
to  further  complicate  her  local  problem  was 
the  well  organized  Nazi  group  among  her 
large  Germanic  population.  There  were  also 
manv  Italian-  and  Japanese-blooded  citi- 
zens sympathetic  to  the  Axis  cause.  Never- 
1  .eless,  even  before  ccmm.ltting  herself  of- 
ficially, Brazil's  eventual  direction  of  action 
loomed  up  clearly,  partlcu'arly  In  the  case 
of  naval  activity 

Intensified   preparations   began    with    the 
outbreak  of  fighting   in   Europe.     The   first 
step  was  the  patrol  of  Brazilian  coasts,  and 
the  expansion   of   naval   technical   abilities. 
Her  fleet  at  that  time  consisted  of  2  dread- 
naught  type  battleships,  2  light  cruisers:  10 
destroyers    (not    all    completed);    3    subma- 
rines;  12  corvettes:    10  au.xiliary,  mine,  and 
river   vessels.     Additional   craft    were   being 
completed  abroad,  but  these  were  taken  over 
by  the  various  countries  for  their  own  use. 
Brazil's   merchant    marine    was   sizable — 305 
vessels  totaling  487,006  tons,  which  was  In- 
creased  to   652.000   tons    before    the   end   of 
1941.     Because    many    ol    thei.e    ships    were 
carrying  supplies  destined  for  the  democra- 
cies,' vicious,  indiscriminate  Ax.s  attacks  by 
submarine  and  air  began  as  early  as  March 
1941.     These  Increased  sharply  after  Brazil 
severed    Axis    relations    following    the    Pearl 
Harbor  attack  upon   the  United  States.     It 
was  evidently  realized  by  Germany  that  the 
recently  signed  American  defense  pact.  Bra- 
zil's traditional  friendship  with  us.  and  her 
sympathy   with   the    democratic   cause   were 
tut    indications   of    her    coming   declaration 
cf   war,   which  occurred   In   August.     Never- 
theless   the    two    nations    were    officially    at 
peace  until  then,  so  the  indiscriminate  sink- 
ing of  Brazilian  ships    particularly  in  their 
own    Waters,   was   against   the   luies   of    war 
and  decency.     Besides  sm.all  craft,   16  large 
vessels    were    brazenly    torpedoed    without 
warning  that   year  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion, some  with  heavy  loss  of  life.     One  of 
these  latter  was  a  Brazilian  transport  merely 
carrying  700  soldie.'-s  between  two  Brazilian 
pons.     Later  on.  passengers  were  sometimes 
machine  gunned  in  the  lifeboats,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Itcpage  which  sank  In  4  min- 
utes. 

Brazil's  generally  peaceful  history — she 
gained  her  independence  through  evolution 
rather  than  revolution — prol:ably  had  much 
to  do  with  the  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  that 
arose  following  her  well-Justified  war  dec- 
laration. Upon  the  call  for  specialists,  for 
example,  professional  men  even  camped  for 
3  daj-s  In  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  signed  up  and  processed. 
A  newspaper  editorial  summed  up  the  gen- 
eral attitude  In  the  statement,  "We  are  in 
this  war  for  liberty  by  the  side  of  our  Amer- 
ican brothers  as  a  great  force  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  Justice." 


Naval   priority  was  at   first   given  to  the 
rushing  of  more  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
new  mainland  and  Island  bases  along  the 
northeast    coast    that    bulged    out    toward 
Africa.     This  not  only  reduced  the  menace 
from    a    possible    victory    by    Rommel    over 
there,  but  also  insured  the  failure  of  any  co- 
ordinated local  action  In  the  area  by  Brazil's 
Axis-blooded     residents.      It     likewise     pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  hidden  U-boat 
bases  such  as  one  previously  discovered  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gurupi  River.    Before  the 
end  of  the  year  even  United  States  forces 
were  operating   at.  or  from,  many  of  these 
bases.    And  for  the  sake  cf  combat  unity,  the 
northern  force  of  Brazil's  navy  was  volun- 
tarily merged  Into  the  allied  Fourth  Fleet. 
The  principal  base  was  at  Recife  (formerly 
Pernambuco),    but    numerous    other    ports 
helped  cut  considerably.     Brazil's  southern 
force,  although  smaller,  also  had  a  tremen- 
dous convoy  and  patrol  Job.    It  was  based  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  our  vessels  happening 
through  that  area  were  sometimes  serviced. 
Our  lend-lease  aid  helped  by  the  furnish- 
ing of  equipment,  supplies,  capital,  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  for  both  combat  and  Indus- 
trial use.     By  mid-1945  over  $154,000,000  had 
been    utilized    under    the   plan,    with   much 
Important  raw  material  and  finished  prod- 
ucts being  sent  us  in  return  by  Brazil.    Bra- 
srlllan  naval  officers  and  men  were  sent  up 
here    for    Instruction    regarding    the    latest 
naval    weapons  and    combat    methods,   and 
Brazilian  vessels  were  outfitted  with  the  best 
In  antisubmarine  devices.     Eight  destroyer 
escorts  were  permanently  transferred  by  the 
United    States   to   the   Brazilian   flag,   along 
with  8  sub-chasers.  8  motor  patrol-chasers, 
the  transport  Orzabo,  and  eventually  other 
small  craft.     The  naval  shipyard  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  enlarged,  and  besides  completing 
the  1940  class  of  Brazilian  destroyers,  it  con- 
structed 3  cf  our  Fletcher  class  from  plans 
and  much  material  furnished  by  the  United 
States. 

Although  Brazil  had  over  4,000  miles  of 
her  own  coast  line  to  guard,  nevertheless  on 
January  18,  1943.  her  war  vessels  extended 
their  convoy  duty  another  1.500  miles  north- 
ward to  Trinidad,  where  many  great  convoys 
were  made  up.  Most  of  the  gasoline  and  oil 
used  in  the  North  African  and  Mediterranean 
campaigns  were  among  the  valuable  cargoes 
escorted.  Yet  the  raw  materials  coming 
north  to  the  United  States  from  the  south 
were  probably  of  still  greater  Importance. 
Eventually  all  of  the  South  Atlantic  convoy 
duty  was  turned  over  to  the  Brazilian  Navy, 
an  act  which  relieved  still  other  United 
States  and  British  vessels  for  urgently 
needed  service  elsewhere. 

Submarine  attacks  continued  until  even 
after  the  German  capitulation,  but  the  com- 
paratively heavy  losses  experienced  In  the 
area  ea.ly  In  the  war  were  largely  eliminated. 
The  Brazilian  Navy,  alone  and  together  with 
United  States  vessels  in  use  at  the  start, 
guarded  3,167  ships  in  614  convoys,  totaling 
16.500.000  tens — and  this  with  a  loss  of  not 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  the 
task,  here  is  the  national  distribution  of  the 
tonnage  covered: 

Ship  nationality:  Tonnage 

American 6.  884.  823 

Brazilian 6,  138,  505 

British 1.  618,  299 

Panamanian  ..- -       933.082 

Norwegian - -—       SOI.  500 

Swedish 233,  COS 

Dutch 140,  538 

Lithuanian 77  350 

Belgian    '.         73  978 

Greek 27.  793 

Yugoslavian 16.  601 

Polish 6  606 

Egyptian 8  969 

Uruguayan 8.268 

Peruvian -  2,  768 


t-y,   . 
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Little  re5t  ir&»  aJlcwrd.  Some  BraiUl&n 
ir&rshlp«  made  77  convoy  tripe,  mt  ny  over 
60,  axHl  even  the  smaU  Fub-chfts*rs  over  40. 
In  »ddUK.n  several  dertroyers  twice  escort«sl 
rmied  States  transports  that  carried  the 
Braiillari  E\pe<llt*<«i«py  Force  vo  the  Mediter- 
ranean. And  as  tiyual.  the  life  was  er-ueUng 
and  laborious,  pwrtlciilarly  In  bad  weather. 
It  was  only  luck  and  grood  seamanship  that 
kept  other  small  vessels  from  beme  caiJsl2»d 
and  loat  In  storms-,  as  was  the  unfortunate 
little  cc-'- ette  Camaqui  on  July  21.  1944. 

The  Brazilian  Nsvy  Department  reports 
mat  their  vessels  alone  had  38  separate  con- 
tact* with  U-boets  In  1943.  la  contact  being 
anvthlng  from  a  propeller  sound  to  a  torpedo 
attack*.  14  in  1&44.  and  24  in  1945.  The  air 
SoTXsn  did  much  to  keep  the  number  down. 
of  courae.  but  some  credit  for  their  work 
must  m  turn  be  given  to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
Jor  Bupplvlns  those  bases  from  which  the 
planes  operated.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  locations  of  these  contacts  as  well 
as  the  spots  where  Brazilian  ships  were  sunk 
off  South  America-  It  weU  Ulustrates  the  fact 
that  Branl  was  far  from  being  "on  the  side- 
lines" during  the  conflict.  She  had  ship 
losses  In  other  areas,  too.  with  four  of  them 
being  off  New  York,  and  one  even  in  the 
Normandy  landing.  Her  naval  warfare  death 
list  totals  over  500  men. 

Althoueh  but  three  warships  and  one 
auxUlary'  went  down,  one  of  them  top* 
Brazilian  naval  traeedies.  This  was  the 
cruiser  Baui  (ustiaUy  anglicized  as  Bahia} 
blown  up  July  5.  1945 — nearly  2  months  alter 
GermanT  surrendered.  Although  the  cause 
may  well  have  been  a  float Ini?  mine,  the  area 
was  one  frequented  by  German  submarines; 
in  fact,  one  turned  up  m  Argentina  2  days 
later.  Moreover  the  BrazUian  destroyer  Babi- 
longa  reTorted  sound  contacts  In  the  same 
locauon  t  few  days  later,  and  after  malting 
six  attacks  with  "mouse  trap'  and  depth 
bomb*  reported  that  a  dark  object  identified 
by  so'ne  as  a  metal  hull  came  to  the  surface 
momentarily,  to  be  followed  by  air  bubbles 
and  a  large  slick.  Of  the  375  aboard  the  Baia. 
over  hall  (includmg  four  of  our  o»-n  naval 
technicians)  were  lost.  And  many  of  the 
survivors  were  lucky  to  be  picked  up  from 
raft*  after  days  of  tropic  exposure  so  rigor- 
ous that  many  of  their  comrades  had  .umped 
c  erboerd  to  welcome  death  by  drowi.ing. 

At  the  time,  like  most  BrazUian  vessels,  the 
Baia  was  on  duty  as  part  of  the  long  Une  ot 
beacon  and  rescue  ships  aiding  the  great  air- 
lift of  United  States  troops  from  Europe, 
most  of  whom  were  destined  for  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  against  Japan.  This  added  naval 
activity  had  released  over  25  more  United 
States  and  British  vessels  for  combat  duty  in 
the  big  wind-up. 

In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  Bra- 
zlUan  Navy,  our  Atlantic  Fleet  commander. 
Admiral  J.  H.  Ingram,  who  foUowed  it  very 
cloeely.  said :  •"Brazil  did  nobly,  and  her  heip 
as  an  a^ly  stands  out  in  Brazilian-A,-nencan 
reUtions."  He  placed  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  exceptionally  ready  mar  ner  la 
which  ofBcers  ar.d  personnel  had  undertaken 
every  )ob  during  the  war.  no  matter  how 
much  disagreeable  labor  was  entailed,  and  he 
added  that  even  the  Brazilian  press  had  nut 
given  sufBcient  recognition  to  the  large  task 
that  had  bteu  so  commendably  acccmjllshed. 
Other  favorable  comments  by  American  and 
British  national  leaders  are  a  matter  fJt  com- 
mon record. 

Being  the  largest,  richest,  and  mos:  popu- 
lous country  In  South  America,  as  well  as 
having  so  many  combat -experience  4  men, 
Brazil  cf'U.d  easily  have  obtained  a  p:>sltion 
of  overwheiininf  flfhtlng  power  down  there 
after  the  war.  Hov.ever.  she  is  by  nature  and 
tradition  oi»e  cf  the  world's  best  neighbors, 
and  so  is  content  to  maliaaln  compa.'atlvely 
modest  forces,  with  emphasis  upon  training. 
Naval  training  is  exceptionally  tliorotigh. 
and  naval  service  is  lojited  upon  aa  a  llfellme 


career.    The  ofBcer -training  program  consists 
of  five  steps  with  admission  based  only  upon 
minimum  moral.   Intellectual,   and   physical 
requirements.     It  begins  with  a  years  gen- 
eral   nautical   course    for    all   at    the    naval 
school.     The  candidates   are   then   cl.isslfled 
Into  the  Naval  Administration  Corps,  Marine 
Ccrps.  or   Naval    (line)    Corps,  for  an   addi- 
tional 1-,  2-.  or  4-year  course,  respectively. 
Fractic.ll  training  included  shipboard  rervlc* 
f,  r   the    naval    and   administration    "loupe. 
viith    marine    duty    service    for    thr    other. 
After  graduating  from  the  school  the  young 
officer  (second  lieutenant,  and  then  first  lieu- 
tenant) U  left  alone  for  self-education  dur- 
ing a  deflnite  period.     In  the   autodidactlc 
Bt.age    he    studies    textbooks    while    gaining 
practical  experience,  and  Is  subject  to  peri- 
odic   examinations.     As    lieutenant-captains 
the  Naval  Corps  men  take  a  finishing  course 
in  armament,  communication,  hydrography, 
or     machinery.      Competitive     examinations 
then  admit  some  to  the  technical  stafl,  and 
at  a  higher  rank  they  attend  the  Naval  War 
College. 

The  lower  ratings  usually  come  up  from 
naval  recruits  sent  to  the  naval  apprentice- 
ship schools.  After  a  year  there  they  Juin  the 
fleet  as  deckhands  or  cabin  boys  (grumetes). 
Combined  experience  and  textbook  study 
follows  before  the  "cabo."'  or  petty  officer 
Bt.ige  is  reached.  Then  comes  the  petty  offi- 
cers finishing  school  which  graduates  the 
successlul  into  third  naval  sergeants.  Fur- 
ther study  and  competitive  examinations 
bring  a  warreuii  offlcershlp  to  some. 

Oi  late  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Brazilian  officer  training  vessel,  Almirante 
Saldanha,  to  visit  our  east  and  west  coasts 
upon  alternate  years.  This  vessel  was 
especially  built  for  training  purposes  by 
Vickers  Armstrong  in  England.  She  Is  large 
for  a  sailing  vessel,  being  307  feet  long,  and 
of  3.400  tons,  with  an  exceptionally  high  free- 
board. Auxiliary  Diesel  engines  give  1,400 
horsepower,  but  she  sometimes  makes  from 
12  to  14  knots  under  sail  alone.  Her  training 
armament  ranges  fronv  a  torpedo  tube  on 
through  five  types  of  guns  Besides  a  com- 
plement of  356  officers  and  men,  Including  31 
spick-and-span  red-coated  marines,  she  usu- 
ally carries  about  60  midshipmen. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM  l.Ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  timely,  and  interesting 
dL^cussion  of  pensions  by  Robert  C.  Ty- 
son, comptroller,  United  Slates  Steel 
Corp. : 

Today's     Costs     of    Tomorrow's     Pensions 
(By  Robert  C.  Tyson) 

When  hUtcrlans  of  the  future  write  our 
history  for  the  first  half  of  the  fventleth 
century,  they  will  undoubtedly  say  that  It 
went  out  In  a  blaze  of  welfare,  security,  and 
deficit  fiiiancmg.  The  opportunity  and  ob- 
ligation of  the  accountant  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  brightness  of  the  blaze  does  not 
blind  us  to  the  danger  of  the  fire.  Pensions, 
their  costs  and  their  consequences,  are  com- 
plicated and  obscure  to  m.;fct  people.  Pen- 
sions, by  their  very  nature,  are  arrange- 
menU  which  cover  the  life-spans  of  individ- 
ual men  and  women  and  reach  out  even 
beyond  that  when  groups  cf  men  and  womea 


are  concerned.  The  things  we  do  today  about 
pensions  will  have  consequences  long  after 
we  are  dead.  We  had  better  be  sure  that 
those  consequences  will  be  go*  d,  not  evU. 
The  fact  that  the  consequences  may  be  long 
deferred  does  not  mean  that  they  can  be 
disregarded;  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  that 
these  consequences  must  be  even  more 
vividly  envisioned  and  so  brought  to  bear 
on   our   present-day   decisions. 

The  inherent  nature  of  pensions  presents 
ai  especial  opportunity  and  obligation  to  the 
accountant  as  a  member  of  the  management 
team,  and  one  which  his  occupation  espe- 
cially equips  him  to  undertake.  His  obliga- 
tion begins  long  before  any  names  are  signed 
to  uny  pension  contracts. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  this  Is  true. 
Take  the  simplest  possible  example:  A  com- 
pany hires  a  youth  at  the  age  of  20  and  agrees 
with  him  at  that  time  that  he  will  have  a 
pension  beginning  45  years  later   when   he 
stops  working.     Now  look  at  the  questions 
that  pop  up:  How  much  will  the  pension  be? 
Will  he  live  45  years''    II  so,  how  much  longer? 
Will  he  stay  with  the  company?     Where  Is 
the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  his  pension? 
How  Is  It  to  be  provided?     These  are  only 
some  of   the   questions.     They   multiply   In 
their  complexity  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  con- 
sider  the  pensions  of  more  than   Just  one 
man.    Now  who  Is  to  answer  these  questions 
and   answer   them   before   the    pension    ar- 
rangement Is  made?     After  that  It  will  be  tco 
late.     I  submit  to  you  that  all  such  questions 
are  to  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  records — 
records  of  p)eople,  their  mortality,  their  turn- 
ever  In  employment,  their  probability  of  dis- 
ability,   their    normal    advancement    In    the 
pay  scale,  their  survival  spans  in  retirement, 
the  normal  growth  of  the  business  and  its 
employment,  the  sources  of  funds,  the  meth- 
ods of  ascertaining  and  allocating  costs,  the 
nature  of  sinking  funds,  and  so  on.     These 
are  the  things  about  which  accountants  and 
their  actuarial  counsels  are  supposed  to  know 
more  than  any  other  element  In  the  manage- 
ment team.     Pensions.  I  repeat,  are  matters 
that  present  both  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  accountant. 

THE    Pr.NSION    BASES 

In  deciding  upon  a  pension  plan  the  first 
thing  to  be  determined  Is  usually  the  bases 
upon  which  the  actual  amounts  of  pension 
payments  are  to  be  determined.  In  the  case 
of  United  States  Steel's  plan  the  bases  are 
the  length  of  service,  age  and  reason  of  re- 
tirement, average  earnings  over  the  last  10 
years  of  employment,  with  the  added  feature 
of  minimum  amounts  Inclusive  of  social- 
security  benefits.  An  Immediate  next  con- 
sideration is  what  is  the  cost  and  can  the 
company  stand  It.  Depending  on  the  cost, 
the  bases  are  subject  to  reconsideration  and 
revision. 

Once  the  bases  for  granting  pensions  have 
been  proposed,  trained  actuaries  can  rea- 
sonably determine  the  actual  dollar  amounts 
to  be  paid  to  prospective  pensioners  in  years 
to  come.  The  accountant  had  best  rely  upon 
the  skilled  actuary  for  such  estimates,  sup- 
plying to  him  the  necessary  companj  records 
of  employee  numbers,  age,  sex,  distribution^ 
compensation,  and  turn-over. 

METHODS    or    COSTING    PENSIONS — '  CASH 
DISBURSEMENT  ' 

Once  the  actual  dollar  amount »  to  be 
paid  to  prospective  pensioners  are  established 
the  accountant  Is  immediately  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  determln  ng  the 
method  of  meeting  the  cost  of  those  pay- 
ments. 

TTiere  are  a  number  of  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  the  cost  of  pensions.  One  method 
is  to  operate  the  pension  plan  on  vhat  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "cash  disbursement 
basis."  In  this  case  no  provision  Is  made 
for  the  pension  cost  during  the  active  em- 
ployment of  the  pensioner.     Upon  his  retire- 
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m»nt  he  is,  in  effect,  continued  on  the  pay- 
roll at  a  reduced  rate  of  compensation. 
Some  companies  use  this  plan,  and  some  sin- 
cere individuals  endorse  it  on  principle. 
Others  endorse  It  beoause  it  calls  for  the 
least  Immediate  cash  outlay. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  car h  disburse- 
ment method  Is  unwise  from  a  management 
point  of  view.  lmprop>er  from  an  accounting 
point  of  view  and  undesirable  from  the  em- 
ployee point  of  view.  I  think  It  Is  unwise 
from  a  management  point  of  view  because 
even  thou3h  r:e  know  that  it  Inescapably 
results  In  "a  pyramiding  fixed  cost  through 
gofid  times  and  bad.  the  Initially  low  cost 
Insidiously  and  deceptively  leads  both  man- 
agement and  employees  to  think  that  pen- 
sions do  not  cost  very  much.  An  attitude  of 
"after  me  the  deluge"  Is,  almost  uncon- 
sci'^'t^ly.  provoked. 

I  b°lleve  t!:at  the  cash  d'sbursement  plan 
Is  Improper  from  an  accounting  point  of  view 
because  it  ignores  In  the  cost  of  the  product 
currently  produced  the  cost  of  the  pension 
currently  earned  but  paid  after  the  emplovee 
stop?  producing.  There  seems  to  be  not  Jus- 
tification for  an  accountant  to  ignore  a  part 
of  a  cost  simply  because  the  payment  of  thct 
part  of  the  cost  is  divorced  In  time  from  the 
performance  of  the  service  for  which  It  is 
paid.  No  accountant,  for  example,  would 
defer  or  Ignore  the  current  social  security  tax 
cost  until  such  time  as  the  employee  upon 
whose  earnings  the  tax  Is  paid  starts  to  re- 
ceive social-security  benefits. 

I  believe  that  the  cash  disbursement  plan 
Is  undesirable  from  an  employee  point  of 
view  because  there  Is  no  assurance  to  the  em- 
plovee that  the  money  for  his  pension  will 
be  available  when  he  qualifies  to  receive  It. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  diu-lng  the 
1930s  many  pension  plans  using  the  cash 
disbursement  method  were  terminated  or 
the  pensions  had  to  be  reduced.  Including 
the  pensions  of  those  already  retired. 

Mr  George  B.  Buck,  a  distinguished  ac- 
tuary regularly  consulted  by  business,  Gov- 
ernment bodies  and  labor  organizations,  has 
pubUclv  stated:  -Generally  speaking,  the 
cash  dlstursemcnt  method  of  providing  for 
pension  cjsts  is  being  discarded  as  Inequi- 
table, unsound,  and  dangerous  to  the  pension 
security  of  retired  employees." 

FUNDING    Oa    RrriHEVENT    METHOD 

So  much  for  the  cash  disbursement 
method.  A  second  method  of  providing  for 
the  cost  of  pensions  is  to  make  no  provi- 
sion for  an  employee's  pension  during  his 
active  service,  but  to  pay  Into  a  fund  at  tlie 
time  of  hi3  retirement  an  amount  of  money 
which,  with  the  Interest  It  should  earn,  is 
calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  pension 
over  his  remaining  life.  From  the  employee 
point  cf  view  this  U  slightly  better  than  the 
the  cash  disbursement  method,  because  once 
the  monev  Is  paid  into  a  fund,  the  employee 
Is  assured  of  receiving  the  payments  to 
which  he  has  become  entitled.  From  the 
company  point  of  view  this  plan  In  Its  early 
years  requires  heavier  payments  than  the 
cash  disbursement  plan.  But  over  the  life 
of  the  plan  tne  required  company  payments 
are  less,  by  reason  of  the  Interest  earnings 
of  the  fuiid.  which  earnings  cover  part  of 
the  payments  to  pensioners. 

Like  the  cash-disbursement  method,  how- 
ever, this  second  method  fails  to  recognize 
the  cost  of  the  pension  during  the  period 
of  active  service.  From  the  company's 
standpoint  It  also  has  the  added  and  serlcus 
disadvantage  of  obligating  the  company  to 
provide  large  lump-sum  payments  at  the 
verv  times  it  may  prove  difflcult  to  do  so. 
This  results  from  the  natural  and  historical 
fact  that  In  times  of  good  business  and  labor 
shortage,  retirements  for  age  or  for  dis- 
ability both  tend  to  be  deferred.  But  when 
business  subsequently  declines  and  losses 
muy  replace  profits,  the  accumulated  de- 
Xerred  reiiiciiients  aie  added  to  normal  re- 


tirement to  Impose  a  sometimes  embar- 
rassingly heavy  drain  on  the  company's 
finances. 

METHODS    RECOGNIZING   COSTS   CtmSENTt-T 

A  third  method  of  providing  for  the  cost 
of  pensions  Is  that  which  meets  the  mini- 
mum funding  requirements  under  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  tax  regulation*?. 
This  minimum  requirement  Is  that  the  past 
service  co.=t  at  the  effective  date  cf  the  plan 
must  not  be  permitted  to  Increase.  Stated 
another  way.  the  annual  future  service  cost 
must  be  met  In  full,  and  an  amount  at  lenst 
equal  to  the  Interest  on  the  past  service 
cost,  at  the  rate  assumed  In  actuarial  esti- 
mates, must  also  be  met.  The  terms,  future 
service  cost  and  past  service  cost,  present 
something  of  a  mystery  to  many  people. 
How?ver,  their  meaning  can  readily  be  de- 
veloped. 

Thus  this  third  method  of  providing  for 
the  cost  of  pensions  starts  out  by  recognizing 
that  the  current  cost  of  an  employee's  serv- 
ice is  greater  than  the  amount  currently 
paid  to  him  as  was:es  because,  as  he  works, 
he  concurrently  establishet;  a  possible  claim 
to  a  pension.  In  a  sense  this  is  a  claim  to 
more  pay  for  the  same  work;  it  is  therefore 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that 
work  and  hence  a  p-rt  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  currently  resulting  from  that  work. 
Under  this  method,  the  actuary  comnutes 
for  the  employees  as  a  group  the  probable 
pensions  that  will  be  paid  to  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  He  next  determines  an 
amount  v.hich.  if  paid  into  a  fund  currently, 
will,  with  th^  interest  earned  by  the  fund, 
provide  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the 
pensions  to  the  survivor?  of  the  group  ba.'^ed 
on  their  service  rendered  subsequent  to  the 
installation  of  the  plan.  This  annual 
amount  Is  the  Item  which  Is  given  the  name, 
"normal  cr  future  service  coit." 

Note  carefully  that  this  normal  or  future 
service  cost  does  not  provide  for  the  cost  of 
any  pension  payments  t?-"d  on  service  ren- 
dered orior  to  the  Installation  of  the  plan 
for  w'nlch  employees  may  be  retroactively 
entitled  to  credit  for  pension  purposes.  As 
Its  name  Implies,  the  future  service  cost 
looks  to  ti.e  future— that  is.  to  pensions 
based  on  service  rendered  Lubsequent  to  the 
date  the  plan  goes  Into  eiTect. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
means  of  providing  for  pensions  bated  on 
service  previously  rcrdored,  and  to  their  cost. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  cost  of  a  pension  plan 
which  has  provided  the  greatest  confusion 
and  greatest  controversy.  These  are  the 
more  Intensified  because  there  is  something 
of  a  moral  question  involved.  Thus  a  claim 
made  today  for  a  pension  ba.sed  on  service 
rendered  In  the  yesterdays  Is  tantamount  to 
a  retroactive  claim  to  greater  compensation. 
But  since  the  greater  compensation  was  not 
a  part  oi  the  ernployment  arrangement  In  tiie 
past  it  was  neither  recognized  nor  provided 
for.  If  It  Is  now  retroactively  to  be  granted, 
its  cost  m.ust  be  borne  by  someone  in  the 
future.  In  business  life  this  means  that 
prices  today  and  In  the  future  must  be 
higher  In  order  to  pay  for  the  retroactively 
higher  wage  costs  of  products  produced  and 
used  up  In  the  past. 

The  retroactivity  of  the  claim  to  pensions 
ba^ed  on  prior  service  finds  no  ready  counter- 
part In  financial  legerdemain.  If  the  clock 
could  really  be  tu.ncd  backward,  and  the 
company  state  Its  costs  all  over  again,  it 
would  have  provided  in  the  past  for  the  same 
normal  cost  of  that  prior  period  as  it  now 
beeins  to  provide  for  the  future.  On  the 
date  the  plan  is  installed  the  company  would 
then  have  already  provided  sufficient  funds 
which,  together  with  interest  already  earned 
and  to  be  earned  thereon,  would  meet  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  future  pensions  based  on 
service  rendered  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
plan.  The  amount  of  this  hypothetical  fund 
at  the  dat?  the  plan  Is  Installed  Is  the  Item 


to  which  Is  given  the  name  "past  service 
cost." 

Since  the  fund  Is  a  "what  might  have  been* 
fund  and  does  not  In  fact  exist,  the  Immedi- 
ate question  Is  what  to  do  about  it.  Because 
the  fund  does  not  exist  it  obviously  cannot 
earn  inteiest  Unless  some  provision  Is  made 
to  cover  the  interest  amount,  the  unfunded 
p'st  service  cost  will  rise  each  year.  Meeting 
this  Interest,  in  addition  to  providing  what 
I  have  described  as  the  normal  or  future  serv- 
ice cc-st  is  the  Treaoury's  minimum  require- 
ment for  funding  pensions.  This  minimum 
lundma.  however,  leaves  the  a.-tual  financing 
of  the  principal  of  the  p.ist  service  cost  to  be 
covered  In  some  other  way.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  amounts  beirg  paid  Into  the 
fund  are  preater  than  the  money  paid  out  to 
those  quallfyino  for  beneflUs  the  plan  may  be 
expected  to  operate  without  getting  into 
financial  difficulties. 

A  fourth  method  of  providlni^  for  the  cost 
of  pensions  Is  to  pay  the  future  service  cost, 
the  interest  on  the  past  service  cost  and.  In 
addition,  to  fund  the  past  service  cost. 
Under  Ti»»3sury  regulations  the  maximum 
amount  of  funding.  Including  Interest  on  the 
past  rervlce  co.t.  that  is  permissible  In  any 
one  vear  for  tax  deduction  purpo.-.es  U  10 
percent  of  the  past  service  cost  at  Installa- 
tion date.  This  means  that,  at  a  m.aximum 
permissible  funding  rate,  it  would  take  about 
11  ij  vears  to  complete  the  funding.  Under 
this  rr.ethcd  after  the  psst  service  cost  Is 
completely  funded,  the  company  has  only 
the  future  service  cost  to  pay. 

EFFECTS    OF    COST    RECOCNmON 

From  the  employee  point  of  view  It  la  to 
be  noted  that  methods  3  and  4.  which  have 
Just  been  described  as  recognizing  the  cost 
of  an  employee's  pension  during  the  period 
of  his  active  employment,  provide  much 
greater  certc^inty  that  when  the  employee 
retires  the  funds"  will  be  available  to  provide 
for  his  pension  than  do  the  first  two  meth- 
ods. Methods  3  and  4  are  thus  obviously 
more  desirable  from  the  employee  point  of 
view,  since  they  afford  him  more  protection. 
Indeed,  this  Is  well  recognized  by  union  ne- 
gotiators, who  In  recent  negotiations  have 
demanded  that  pensions  be  funded  In  ac- 
cordance with  methods  3  or  4. 

From  the  managem.ent  and  the  account- 
ing points  of  view,  methods  3   and  4  have 
the  virtue  of  more  nearly  stating  the  true 
cost  of  pensions  when  the  work  on  which 
they  are  based  Is  being  performed.     Under 
these  methods  the  future  service  cost  can 
be  expressed  as  a  level  percentage  of  payroll. 
Absolute  dollar  costs  will  then  fluctuate  di- 
rectly with   payroll  rather  than   sometimes 
oppositely,  with  possibly  embarrassing  con- 
sequences, as  in  methods  1  and  2.    In  other 
words,  methods  3  and  4.  by  preventing  the 
expansion  of  any  unrecorded  pension  cost, 
protectively  put  management  on  notice  of 
the  true  costliness  of  any  pension  proposal. 
Remember  that  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
I  thought  that  part  of  the  accountant's  op- 
portunity  and    obligation,    with    respect   to 
pensions,  arose  before  any  names  were  signed 
to   any   pension   sigreement.     The   account- 
ant's responsibility  is  to  point  out  to  man- 
agem.ent  the  extent  of  the  true  cost  of  any 
proixised  pension  plan  over  a  long  period  of 
time.    The  preceding  discussion  of  the  four 
basic  methods  of  costing  and  paying  for  pen- 
sions shows  that  the  accountant  and  actu- 
ary— with  one  reservation  I  will  mention  in 
a  moment — can  determine  with  reasonab'e 
accuracy  that  portion  of  cost  which  would 
be  recognized  annually  over  a  period  of  years 
under  each  m.ethod.     Only  with  this  Infor- 
mation   Is    management    in    a    position    to 
measure  the  consequences  of  adopting  a  pro- 
posed pension  plan — the  effect  upon  the  com- 
pany In  relation  to  Its  competitors  both  in 
and  outside  of  Its  own  Industry  and  upon 
the  economy  generally.    Only  with  the  con- 
sequences measured  is  manageme:it  rble  with 
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tatelllgrnc*  to  Illuminate  pension  negotla- 
tiona  and  to  adopt  or  reject  a  particular 
|wnrtfwi  proposal. 

TIE-D    ON    IN\1STMENT 

Once  tne  benefits  have  been  decided  upon 
and  the  method  under  which  the  costs  will 
be  recognized  has  been  determined,  the  re- 
flection "of  these  pension  costs  In  the  Income 
accounts  follows  the  pattern  of  other  cost 
refiecUons  In  accordance  with  company  ac- 
counting policy.  Needless  to  say.  good  finan- 
cial management  will  provide  that  any  recog- 
nized pension  cost  not  immediately  payable 
to  pensioners  will  be  represented  In  funds 
with  an  insurance  company  or  trusteed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  whf  n  they 
come  due.  From  there  on  the  treatment  of 
the  funds  becomes  primarily  an  Invc-stment 
rather  than  an  acccunting  problem  How- 
ever, the  two  are  by  no  means  Inseparable 
because  the  Investment  policy  as  reflected  in 
the  yield  on  the  funds  has  a  major  bearing 
upon  the  amounU  the  accountant  must  enter 
as  cost.  The  blgeer  the  yield  on  the  Invested 
funds  the  less  are  the  accruing  costs  of  the 
benefits  under  the  plan.  For  example,  If  the 
future  service  costs  have  been  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  a  2-i-percent  yield,  each  one- 
half  percentage  point  Increase  In  the  yield 
will  reduce  those  estimated  costs  by  about 
15  percent.  If  the  past  service  cost  Is  to  be 
funded  over  a  specified  period  this  cost  also 
would  be  reduced  although  not  bo  greatly. 
If.  however.  It  Is  Intended  merely  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  this  past  service  cost,  the  higher 
rate  which  must  be  paid  will  more  than  offset 
any  gain  through  reduction  in  the  principal 
cf  the  past  service  cost.  I  only  mention 
these  matters  to  Indicate  that,  although  the 
actual  Investment  of  pension  funds  Is  not 
the  function  of  the  accountant,  the  result* 
of  that  Investment  nevertheless  must  enter 
the  accountants  cost  calculations. 

KBCOKDING    PAST-SEBVlCE    COST 

Having  considered  the  Income  account 
treatment  of  pensloa  costs  there  then  re- 
mains the  problem  of  how  to  treat  the  un- 
funded past-service  amount.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  that  the  past-service  cost 
should  be  reflected  as  a  liability  In  the  body 
of  the  balance  sheet,  the  offset  being  a  re- 
duction of  net  worth  or  some  sort  of  deferred 
asset.  Others  would  be  satisfied  to  have  It 
shown  merely  In  a  footnote  of  some  sort  of 
contingent  liability.  6t:ll  others  believe — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — that,  since  we  are  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  "new  era"  as  concerns 
such  an  item,  it  Is  preferable  to  move  slowly 
and  not  reach  hard  and  fast  procedures  luitil 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  live  with  the 
problem  for  a  while.  These  latter  hold  that 
we  are  In  a  period  of  change  as  regards  old- 
age  benefits  under  both  Federal  and  com- 
pany plans.  Any  amount  which  might  be  set 
forth  In  the  accounts  would  thereby  achieve 
an  appearance  of  finality  that  might  prove  to 
be  unwarranted.  For  example,  the  benefits 
under  most  company  plans  are  tied  In  with 
Federal  old-age  benefits,  and  any  Increase 
In  the  latter  will  itsult  In  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  company's  pension  obliga- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  the  accounting  pro- 
fession and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  have  reached  no  conclusion  aa 
to  a  suggested  dlspobition  of  this  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  false  Impres- 
sion about  the  cost  consequences  of  changes 
in  the  amounts  of  Federal  old-age  benefits, 
while  an  Increase  In  the;;e  benefits  will 
cause  a  decrease  In  company  paid  benefits 
under  many  plan*  and  so  reduce  the  com- 
pany's pension  costs  sw  such.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  company's  total  costs.  Taxes  will 
have  to  be  Increased  to  support  the  In- 
creaseU  public  pensions  or  else  a  deficit  will 
accumulate  In  the  s<:>clal-&ecurity  ftind. 

EICPLOTCZ  iNStnuircz  rLAMS 
So  much  then  for  what  ml^ht  be  thought 
of  as  the  accountant's  particularized  respon- 


sibilities to  his  company  and  to  his  pro- 
fession In  the  matter  of  pensions.  May  I 
next  say  a  few  words  about  the  problems  In- 
volved m  employee  Insurance  plans?  These 
problems,  for  the  most  part,  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  Involved  In  pension  plans.  An 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  proposed  Insur- 
ance benefits  Is  Just  as  Important  as  Is  the 
estimate  of  pension  costs.  In  such  cost  de- 
termination the  same  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered even  though  the  problem  of  past 
service  cost  Is  less  In  the  case  of  Insurance 
since  the  benefits,  except  for  life  Insurance, 
usually  carry  no  retroactivity.  The  prob- 
lem of  administration  of  Insurance  plans, 
however,  Is  usually  more  complicated  be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  Federal  and  State 
laws  which  apply  to  any  company  having 
employees  In  a  number  of  States.  It  Is  also 
complicated  for  a  company  dealing  with 
more  than  one  union.  Achievement  of  rea- 
sonably uniform  and  fair  treatment  of  all 
employees  requires,  therefore,  seemingly  dif- 
ferent plans  and  different  administration  In 
different  localities.  Then,  too,  when  a  com- 
pfiny  Is  dealing  with  several  unions,  each 
unioa  progressively  wants  a  better  deal  than 
that  to  which  other  unions  have  agreed. 
This  rivalry  seemb  more  Intense  In  the  case 
of  Insurance  than  In  the  case  of  pensions, 
presumably  because  the  benefits  could 
apply  Immediately  to  anyone  on  the 
current  payroll,  whereas  pensions  are 
more  remote  in  time  and  will  be  paid  only 
to  those  who  survive  In  the  service.  Most 
people,  I  guess,  place  higher  value  on  Im- 
mediate gain  than  upon  ultimate  benefit. 

Another  difficulty  Is  that  of  controlling  the 
benefits  to  be  paid.  For  example.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  determine  when  a  man  retires  and 
to  make,  for  all  time,  the  one  calculation 
needed  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  pen- 
sions; but  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
when  and  for  how  long  a  man  may  be  actually 
prevented  from  working  because  of  covered 
Illness.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  many 
companies  have  provided  In  their  agreements 
with  employees  that  the  company  portion  of 
the  cost  of  Insurance  benefits  shall  be  fixed 
at.  say.  so  many  cents  per  man  hour  worked. 
This  provides  a  limit  on  Its  cost. 

A  CEBTAIN  MORAL  HtSPONSIBILPTT 

Thus  far  I  have  adhered  rather  closely  to 
the  accounting  aspects  of  pensions  and  In- 
surance, concerning  which  I  believe  the  ac- 
countant has  a  particular  responsibility. 
There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  pensions, 
the  responsibility  for  which  the  accountant 
shares  with  management  and.  Indeed,  with 
all  thoughtful  citizens. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of 
Americans  In  the  past  20  years  have  re- 
nounced In  considerable  measure  their  In- 
dependent responsibility  to  take  care  of 
their  own  Individual  needs,  each  In  his  own 
way.  Instead  they  have  turned  to  their  Ciov- 
ernment  and  to  their  pressure  groups  in 
effort  to  get  something  for  nothing  from 
each  other.  They  have  sought — and  with 
some  success — to  use  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment directly  or  by  delegation  to  take  from 
the  more  productive  and  thrifty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  leas  productive  and  less 
thrifty.    As  Kipling  put  It  succinctly: 

"In  the  carboniferous  epoch  we  were  prom- 
ised abundance  for  aJl. 
By  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for  collec- 
tive Paul; 
But.  though  we  had  plenty  of  money,  there 
was  nothing  our  money  would  buy. 
And    the   gods   of    the   copybook   headings 
said:  'If  you  don't  work,  you  die.*  ** 

These  matters  are  pertinent  to  one's  con- 
templation of  certain  possible  long-term 
consequences  of  mass  pensions  established 
under  the  direct  or  indirect  compulsion  of 
government.  Can  you  think  of  a  handler 
and  mere  popular  device  for  power-hungry 
peop>  to  employ  In  obtaining  support  than 
promises  to  take  good  care  of  people  when 


they  get  old— that  Is.  later  on?  Tfce  nater 
on"  Is  very  Important  to  the  promlser;  he 
gets  the  popularity  he  seeks  today,  and  as  for 
paying  up  tomorrow — well,  tomorrov  Is  an- 
other day.  and.  If  necessary,  the  -urrency 
can  be  debased.  It  has  been  In  other  times 
and  place.s.  In  this  country  it  alr<  ady  has 
been  debased  by  nearly  one-half  sln:e  social 
security  was  first  promised  to  numerous 
voters. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  opening  com- 
ment on  deficit  financing,  and  to  one  reser- 
vation I  made  a  moment  ago.  The  ac- 
countant's calculations  of  pension  costs  and 
his  provisions  for  meeting  them  are  mean- 
ingless except  on  the  hypothesis  of  "honest 
money" — money  whose  buying  po'ver  does 
not  change  very  much  over  the  yeais.  Thus 
If  there  is  a  continuing  debasement  of  the 
money,  with  resulting  price  and  wage  Infla- 
tion, then  the  dollar  amounts  of  pensions 
based,  as  in  many  company  plans,  upon  the 
wage  level  of  the  last  10  years  of  service 
will  be  greater  than  were  provided  for  during 
the  earlier  years  of  service  at  lower  levels  of 
dollar  wages.  The  dollars  set  aside  during 
these  earlier  periods  therefore  may  srove  In- 
sufficient and  have  to  be  made  up  :is  higher 
costs  than  were  previously  calculattd.  If  no 
money  Is  set  aside  in  anticipation  of  pen- 
sions to  be  paid  later,  then  the  burden  of 
paying  the  pensions  when  they  come  due 
will  be  still  further  aggravated. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  hav<;  already 
seen  In  the  recent  history  of  both  company 
and  Federal  old-age  benefit  plans,  the  dimin- 
ishing buying  power  of  the  dollar  tecomes  a 
springboard  for  demanding  still  gr<  ater  dol- 
lar pensions.  The  greater  pensions  that 
might  be  granted  would  naturally  result,  as 
I  have  already  explained.  In  retroactively 
creating  a  new  and  blgt^er  past  service  cost. 
I  suppose  that  nearly  everyone  at  least 
somewnere  In  the  back  of  his  mind,  realizes 
that  the  maintenance  of  honest  money  Is 
important  to  a  country  and  to  Its  welfare. 
What  I  am  here  pointing  out  is  that,  in  the 
matter  of  pensions,  the  accountant  has  an 
esjoeclal  reason  for  realizing  and  endorsing 
the  need  for  honest  money.  Th ;  pension 
contracts,  as  I  noted  at  the  outset,  deal  with 
the  whole  life-spans  of  men  and  vomen. 

Pension  plans  are  arrangements  announced 
in  terms  of  dollars  to  be  paid  in  the  far 
future  and  to  be  provided  for  In  th;  Interim. 
Misery,  unhapplness.  and  failure  to  pr-^vlde 
the  expected  pension  benefit  In  terms  of 
the  real  things  implicitly  Involve  1  can  be 
the  results  If  money  Is  not  endurlnely  kept 
honest.  Here  then  Is  an  Intanijlble  but 
terribly  important  moral  obligation  that 
falls  upon  the  accounting  and  ma  lagement 
professions  when  they  undertake  to  take  care 
of  people  as  they  grow  old  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  Is  an 
obligation  to  exert  their  utmost  to  Take  and 
to  keep  the  dollar  honest.  I  comnend  this 
last  thought  to  your  especial  cons  deration. 


Address  by  Michael  Tierney  in  Conferringf 
Degree  on  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Carigan,  of 
Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN^ 

Cr    VEHMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  19  {legislative  day  o/ 
Saturday,  July  1) .  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
8  years  the  administration  of  EC.\  in 
Ireland  has  been  directed  by  C      J    E. 
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Carrigan.  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. University  of  Veitnont. 

Dr.  Carrigan  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  and  his  work  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

On  July  3  the  National  University  of 
Ireland  expres.sed  their  appreciation  by 
conferring  upon  Dr.  Carrisan  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  economic  science. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  address  of  Michael 
Tierney.  D.  Litt..  vice  chancellor  of  the 
university,  on  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  long  and  check- 
ered history  of  western  civilization  must 
have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  one 
unique  feature  of  the  crisis  through  which  It 
has  been  passing  for  the  greater  part  of  all 
our  lifetimes.  That  unique  feature  has  been 
the  e.xtraordinary  generosity  of  the  great  na- 
tion which  Providence  seems  to  have  desig- 
nated to  be  the  leader  and  guardian  of  the 
western  peoples,  the  strong  defender  of  those 
principles  of  freedom  and  law  upon  which 
the  structure  of  our  civilization  Is  built. 
Never  In  all  the  gloomy  records  of  war  and 
conquest  has  there  come  Into  a  position  of 
such  overwhelming  power  a  nation  less 
touched  by  the  vices  which  such  power  tra- 
ditionally breeds,  less  Infected  by  the  libido 
dominandl  which,  as  Saint  Augustine  puts 
It.  magnis  malls  agltat  et  conterit  humanum 
genus. 

Unlike  their  numerous  predecessors  In  the 
seat  of  power,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  shown  no  trace  cf  the  self- 
ish, vainglorious,  and  destructive  Imperialism 
which  has  hithereto  been  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  conqueror.  When  they  have 
gone  to  war  \t  has  been  for  no  selfish  ends, 
but  to  insure  by  their  Invincible  armed  might 
the  reign  cf  peace  and  justice  among  all 
nations.  When  by  their  unexampled  achieve- 
ments in  battle  they  have  come  to  make  a 
victorious  peace,  their  armies  and  navies 
have  melted  away  almost  too  rapidly,  and 
they  have  turned  all  their  energies  not  to- 
ward aggression,  aggrandizement,  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  conquered  but  toward  bind- 
ing up  the  wounds  of  the  world.  As  the 
blood  of  Am.erican  manhood  has  been  Ireely 
spilt  from  Normandy  round  the  world  to 
the  China  Sea  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, so,  too,  has  this  amaring  nation  been 
willing  and  eager  to  expend  Its  aboundmg 
wealth  to  help  other  nations  to  restore  all 
the  regular  and  free  ways  of  commerce.  In- 
dustry, and  agriculture  which  have  been 
broken  by  the  violence  of  war. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
Is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  this  un- 
precedented generosity.  It  has  been  Ire- 
land's gocd  fortune  to  be  brought  Into  close 
touch  with  this  beneficent  agency  through 
the  medium  cl  a  distinguished  American 
agriculturist  and  economist  of  pure  Irish 
name  and  descent.  The  piesence  among  us 
of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Carrigan  since  October  1948 
has  been  a  perpetual  and  most  pleasing  and 
inspiring  reminder  not  alone  of  the  new 
spirit  which  the  United  States  through  such 
organizations  as  the  E'-ropean  recovery  mis- 
Blon  has  brought  into  postwar  international 
relations,  but  of  the  great  share  taken  by 
men  and  women  of  our  own  race  In  the 
growth  and  expanding  llJe  of  the  Nation 
which  has  given  the  world  a  new  conception 
of  military,  political,  and  economic  power. 

So  well  has  Dr.  Carrig.nn  made  himself 
known  among  all  classes  and  types  during  his 
all-too-short  stay  among  us  that  It  seems 
superfluous  to  Introduce  him,  and  his  Intro- 
ducer must  almost  feel  as  if  in  a  projierly 
ordered  function  the  roles  should  be  re- 
versed. As  is  known  to  all.  Dr.  Carrigan  Is 
a  native  of  Vermont,  a  distliiguiahed  gradu- 


ate in  the  facilities  of  arts,  science,  and  agri- 
culture of  its  university  and  dean  of  that 
university's  agricultural  college  a  position 
which  carries  with  It  the  function  of  direct- 
ing all  the  educational  and  other  activities 
of  the  agricultural  department  In  the  State. 
He  has,  therefore,  a  wide  and  vijled  experi- 
ence of  every  aspect  of  scientific  agriculture 
and  of  the  economic  and  organizational  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  farmer  everywhere. 
He  has  not  only  been  a  storehouse  of  wise 
and  far-seeing  advice  to  Irish  agriculturists 
of  every  type  but  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
guide.  Great  as  has  been  the  financial  value 
to  this  country  of  American  aia  during  the 
past  couple  of  years,  I  think  there  will  be 
universal  agreement  with  me  when  I  say  that 
we  have  valued  that  splendid  gesture  from  a 
people  with  whom  we  are  so  proud  to  be 
linked,  most  of  all  because  it  has  sent  among 
us  In  the  person  of  Dr.  Carrigan  a  living 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  America. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Pearl  Harbor — He  Should 
Eliminate  Himself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VLP.MONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT.^TIVES 

WedJiesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Cha- 
meleon" Johnson  now  ccmes  up  to  try  to 
head  a  movement  to  try  to  u.ido  what  he 
has  done.  It  cannot  be  done.  His  de- 
fense economy,  respons:bli?  for  dead 
American  soldiers  in  Korea,  cannot  be 
obliterated  nor  sabotaged  by  any  change 
of  heart  of  a  Johnson.  It  is  too  late. 
Ke  did  it ;  his  is  the  responsibility. 

He  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  great 
economizer  of  dollars  aeainst  the  lives 
of  American  boys,  lost  because  of  his 
orbitrary  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, signed  by  the  President. 

When  one  man  lets  his  head  swell  to 
the  point  that  he  egocentrically  believes 
nobody  is  bigger  than  he,  except  God; 
when  one  man.  Hitler  or  Stalin-like, 
tries  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  represents  the  people,  that 
he  will  not  carr>'  out  its  directives:  when 
one  m»an  contemptuously  disregards  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St;ites  and  its 
orders  accompanied  by  money  appro- 
priated to  provide  the  necessary  defense 
for  America:  when  one  mar  a.ssiimes  to 
be  bigger  than  Congress  anc  undertakes 
to  disregard  and  dees  disregard  the 
directives  of  the  Congress,  then  he  be- 
comes and  is  and  continues  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  democracy.  He  should  resign, 
or  he  should  be  impeached.  He  should 
relieve  the  President  of  the  responsibility 
of  having  to  try  to  alibi  for  him. 

If  the  executive  department  does  not 
see  fit  to  rid  itself  of  the  incabus  of  this 
man  Johnson,  then  Congress  should  act 
at  once  to  eliminate  him;  beioie  he  does 
something  else,  so  wrong  again.  An  arti- 
cle by  the  Alsops  in  today's  Washington 
Post  entitled,  "Mr.  Johnson'o  Pearl  Har- 
bor" is  apropos.    Here  it  is: 

Mr.  Johnson's  Peael  Habeoh 
According  to  current  report.  Secretary  of 
Deiense  Louis  A.  Johnson,  of  all  people.  Is 
now   getting  ready  to  step  loiward  as  the 


great  advocate  of  a  powerful  American  de- 
fense effort.  It  Is  long  past  time  for  this 
quick  change,  since  any  reader  of  the  news* 
papers  can  now  see  the  direct  rssrklts  of  Sec- 
retary Johnson's  prevlotis  appearance*  la 
the  role  of  the  great  economizer. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  comment  on 
Johnson's  defense  economies  was  contained 
in  a  recent  report  from  the  Korean  front. 
A  shattered  American  unit.  Just  withdrawn 
from  the  battle  line,  was  resting  on  a  rocky 
hillside.  Their  exhausted  officer  spoke  for 
them  all,  in  two  brief  bitter  sentences. 

"You  don't  fight  two  tank-eqxiipped  di- 
visions with  .30-callber  carbines.  I  never 
saw  such  a  useless  damm  war  In  &\l  my  life." 
The  young  soldier  had  good  ret£on  to  b« 
bitter  as  the  story  of  the  American  armored 
force  will  show.  There  has  never  been  the 
slightest  secret  about  Soviet  armored 
strength.  Russian  World  War  II  tanks  were 
consistently  better  than  ours.  The  huge 
Russian  armored  force  of  over  20,000  tanks 
was  retained  on  combat  status  when  peace 
came.  And  as  long  as  3  year,  ago,  Russian 
output  of  new  tanks  was  known  to  have 
reached  3.000  a  year,  many  of  them  the 
great  eO-ton  heavies. 

When  James  V.  Forrestal  launched  his 
American  rearmament  program,  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  tank  proolem  was  conspicu- 
ously Included.  Even  after  President  Tru- 
man sharply  cut  back  the  Forrestal  program. 
In  November  1943,  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations were  still  provided  to  give  this 
country  a  respecta'ole  armored  force.  When 
Johnson  took  office,  the  order  had  already 
been  given  for  the  first  step.  During  1949 
hundreds  of  our  medium  tanks  were  to  be 
equipped  with  heavier  armor  and  more  pow- 
erful guns,  so  fhvt  they  would  at  least  be 
fit  to  meet  Russian  tanks  of  equal  weight. 

Almost  at  once,  however,  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  crash-savings  program,  to  cut 
Sl.COO.OCO.OCO  from  the  tl4.000.000,000-de- 
fense  outlays  approved  by  President  Truman 
and  voted  by  Congress.  "Tank  modernization 
was  one  of  the  first  items  to  be  crashed,  be- 
ing transformed  into  a  Johnsonian  economy 
as  early  as  March  1945!.  That  is  why  we  no\7 
have  no  tanks — literally,  none  et  all — that 
can  defeat  the  Russian  armor  in  the  field 
What  is  more,  this  tank  story,  which 
should  help  many  puzzled  people  to  under- 
stand the  course  of  the  Korea  fighting,  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  way  Johnson 
has  fullfilled  his  promise  to  Increase  the 
over-all  com.bat  capabilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  case  of  the  ground  forces,  for  In- 
stance, the  1949  planned  strength  wps  12 
divij'ons,  6  for  occupation  duty  and  6  for 
a  strategic  reserve.  In  1949  the  Marine 
Corps,  so  important  In  situations  like  that 
In  Korea,  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  11 
combat-ready  battalions. 

Under  the  Johnson  crash  program,  how- 
ever, two  ground  force  divisions,  the  Eighth, 
which  was  being  organized,  and  the  Sixth, 
which  was  In  being  and  stationed  in  Korea. 
were  Imm.edlately  sacrificed.  Several  other 
Army  divisions  lost  their  essential  guts,  by 
being  deprived  of  Infantry  battalions,  or  of 
their  artillery  or  armored  components,  or  In 
other  ways.  Ani  the  number  of  Marine 
battalions  was  reduced  from  11  to  6.  Under 
pressure.  Johnson  restored  tvo  of  these  bat- 
talions, loudly  hailing  this  backdown  as  one 
of  his  "increases  in  combat  capability." 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy.  Johnson's  "over- 
all Increase  in  combat  capability"  consisted 
in  cutting  the  fleet  at  s?a  from  8  heavy 
carriers  to  6:  from  18  cruisers  to  13;  from 
155  destroyers  to  140:  and  so  on.  When 
the  carrier  cut  was  made,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Sta3  advised  Johnson  that  this  would 
make  it  impossible  to  hold  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  case  of  war.  B'at  now  that  the 
danger  in  the  Ealk.-jns  Is  the  chief  threat 
of  a  third  world  v;ar,  we  have  had  to  send 
two  carriers  to  the  Mediterranean,  leaving 
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horribly    lnMlr<)Xut«    strength    In    both    At- 
lantic and  Pacific. 

In  res<*rch  and  development.  In  the  plan- 
ningr  and  organirauon  or  the  Atlantic  Pact 
defense.  In  the  A:r  Porcea.  whose  etory  la 
so  in-.p<:ir:aat  as  to  deaerre  a  second  report, 
the  picture  has  everywhere  been  the  same. 
Screening  all  that  he  did  with  gross  and 
persistent  untruth,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
crippled  this  NaUons  strength.  The  results 
were  the  Korea  attack,  and  what  Is  happening 
In  Kore*  today,  and  the  Immense  world 
crisis  vhlch  now  confronts  U5.  The  question 
IS  whether  a  Defense  Secretary-  who  has  prac- 
ticed such  a  fraud,  and  who  has  needed 
such  •ostlT  education  to  gr.\5p  the  need  for 
a  serious  defense  effort.  Is  the  right  man  to 
lead  that  eScrt  In  a  time  of  danger  p.t  least 
as  great  a^  *Jie  danger  which  conlronted  us 
on  December  7.  IMl. 


ytr.  Presklent,  Doc't  Underestimate  the 
Amerkan  People 


E>rrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OKr',cN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T3 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext-nd  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  from  a 
recent  edition  of  The  Dalles  'Oreg.) 
Chronicle: 

Mi-    PKIISIDENT     DCN'T    UNTEirsTlMATr    THX 
AMXKICAIf     PrOPLE 

The  Chronicle  believes  that  the  citizens 
of  this  Nauon  are  well  Informed. 

They  know  that  the  chip*  ar.  down.  The 
entire  free  wo-ld  is  depending  on  the  United 
States,  the  only  country  with  potential 
strength  to  stop  an  advance  of  Red  dictator- 
ship and  slavery. 

They  know  that  Korea  Is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  battleground.  That  free  Korea 
must  not  only  be  saved,  but  saved  quickly 
and  that  at  the  same  time  our  strength  to 
move  elsewhere  must  be  built  up.  rather  than 
d  pleted.  They  know  otherwise  world  war 
HI  Is  certain  and  Imminent.  Not  years,  but 
in  months,  weeks,  or  even  days. 

These  citizens  know  what  world  war  III 
would  mean.  They  know  flrst  hand,  and 
from  recent  and  vivid  experience.  Tliey 
know  the  Importance  of  stopping  world  war 
m.  while  It  is  still  in  the  trial-balloon  stage. 

These  citizens,  the  Chronicle  sincerely  be- 
lieves, have  been  shocked  by  some  recent 
news  items  dealing  with  statements  by  pub- 
lic ath'.ials  on  how  the  emergency  is  being 
bandied 

For  Instance,  there  hare  been  news  stories 
from  Washington  saying  that  it  would  take 
60  days  for  a  draft  of  20.000  men  to  become 
effective — that  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made  to  hire  clerical  assistance,  etc.,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done. 

There  have  been  statements  by  scientists 
that  we  have  the  weapons  to  stop  the  giant 
Red  tanks,  but  that  6  months  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  get  this  weajxjn  In  production. 

They  have  been  shocked,  this  newspaper 
believes,  by  underestimation  of  what  the 
people  can  do,  are  ready  to  do  and  wUl  do, 
when  called  upon  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, before  or  after  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  and  other  paper 
work. 

We  believe  it  a  certainty  that  every  sourcs 
of  material,  every  Industrial  facility,  every 
skilled  producer  Involved  In  the  manufacturs 
or  the  reported  anti-tank  weapon  could  be 
organiised.  on  a  voluntary  babis,  so  that  the 


production  of  this  weapon  would  be  on  a 
ft4-hotir  schedule — weekdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

A  people  who  have  been  through  a  recent 
war  know  what  a  war  can  do  to  vacations 
and  holidays — and  know  that  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  may  be  fighting  an  80  or 
J>0-hour  week. 

The  people  also  know,  we  believe,  that  the 
kind  of  strength  needed  to  Insure  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  cannot  be  had  without 
sacrifice 

But  what  is  the  risk  of  being  over-pre- 
pared, compared  with  the  risk  of  being  under- 
prepared? 

What  If  It  turns  out  that  we  have  tanks, 
planes,  and  guns  to  spare — which  means  we 
have  borne  unnecessary  sacrifice?  If  it 
turns  out  that  ..ay.  It  follows  that  the  sacri- 
fice will  have  been  for  a  short  period  and  that 
the  return  to  normal  will  be  soon. 

This  newspaper  believes  the  people  of 
America  are  solidly  back  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Its  new  commitment  to  protect  all 
free  nations  of  the  world  from  military  in- 
vasion. But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  been  heard  plainly 
enough  in  Washington. 

This  mess&ze  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  this  State.  We  Invite  our  readers  to 
WTite  or  wire  their  feelincs. 

Every  American  has  the  means  at  his  or 
her  disposal  to  be  heard.  A  strong  enough 
wUl,  and  strong  enough  readiness  to  serve, 
strongly  enough  expressed,  can  be  heard  even 
In  the  Kremlin — and  will  hasten  the  day 
when  our  soldiers  cease  to  die  in  battle. 


Korean  Wove  an  Example  of  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARr^S 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUlSI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc^£NTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  one 
of  the  most  human  and  understanding 
letters  in  this  morning's  paper  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

It  jvas  a  letter  which  Drew  Pearson 
wrote  to  his  stepson.  While  it  was  a  let- 
ter written  by  an  Individual  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  it  carried  a  message 
which  could  be  addressed  by  every  Amer- 
ican father  to  every  American  son. 

I  know  and  realize  that  many  of  you 
have  from  time  to  time  disagreed  with 
Drew  Pearson  perhaps  more  times  than 
you  have  agreed  with  h'm.  That  is  your 
privilege  but  in  this  instance  there  is 
hardly  anybody  anywhere  who  cannot 
find  anything  but  admiration  for  such  a 
human  and  understanding  and  simple 
approach  to  a  most  complex  and  involved 
problem. 

I  hope  you  like  this  letter  as  much  as  I 
did  and  I  submit  it  to  you: 
MEP.RT-Go-RorWD 

KORIAN     MOVI    AN    EXAMTLT    OF    JZHTTT 

(EcrroRs    Non. — Drew    Pearson's    column 
today  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  17- 
year-old  steps^jn   on  some  of   the  Ideals   we 
are  trying  to  champion  in  Korea.) 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Washington.  July  17,  1950. 

Deas  Som:  It  is  a  wet,  rainy  midnight  and 
I  can't  sleep.  So  I  am  in  the  office  at  my 
typewriter,  with  the  kittens  trying  to  crawl 
up  my  pajama  leg.     It  isn't  the  rain  that 


keeps  me  awake,  but  some  of  the  pioblema 
facing  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  you  and 
a  lot  of  other  boys  may  soon  have  to  go  off 
to  a  strange  and  distant  battlefront  called 
Korea. 

So  I  have  been  wondering  how  yru,  who 
wUl  soon  celebrate  your  eighteenth  birth- 
day, and  a  lot  of  other  boys  around  that  age 
must  feel  when  you  have  to  grow  up.  go  to 
school,  and  plan  your  lives  with  e  sword 
literally  hanging  over  your  head. 

I  know  a  little  bit  about  this,  b^ cause  I 
was  In  college  when  we  entered  World  War  I. 
That,  however,  was  the  first  war  .\merlca 
had  fouETht  in  a  long  time,  and  to  most  of 
us  It  was  a  glorious  and  exciting  ad  /enture. 
However,  the  boys  of  your  genera  icn  are 
a  lot  more  sophisticated  than  we.  .\nd  the 
country  has  now  seen  two  great  wars  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  a  cold  war  w:itch  has 
broken  out  In  a  bloody,  disastrous  cefeat  In 
Korea.  So  all  the  glamour,  the  novjlty,  the 
excitement  have  worn  off.  and  In  a  way  I 
don't  particularly  blame  the  American  lieu- 
tenant In  Korea  who  said:  "I  never  !aw  such 
a  useless  damned  war  In  all  my  l.fe. " 
A  time  for  decision 
I  can  well  understand  how  this  wa-,  fought 
8.000  miles  away  in  a  strange  lane,  in  the 
defense  of  strange  people,  and  against  tre- 
mendotis  odds,  can  be  considered  useless. 
Yet,  I  don't  think  I'm  a  PoUyanne  when  I 
say  that  the  year  1950  may  go  dow  i  in  his- 
tory just  because  of  the  Korean  war — be- 
cause It  may  stop  war  In  the  future  and  lead 
to  a  new  era  of  world  unity  and  peace. 

There  are  some  people  abroad  who  call  us 
"Uncle  Sap."  And  there  are  some  f>eople 
here  at  home,  like  the  Chicago  Tribune 
crowd,  who  call  us  that,  too;  say  we  are  Im- 
practical fools  to  be  giving  our  m^iney,  our 
food,  our  steel,  and  now  our  life  bl'xxl  away 
to  other  people. 

But  there  was  a  man  named  Jesus  Christ 
who.  In  effect,  was  also  called  Uncle  Sap. 
He.  too,  was  brandetf  an  lmpracticj.i  vision- 
ary; yet  his  teachings  have  formed  a  goal 
toward  which  mankind  has  been  s:ruggilng 
ever  since.  And  I  don't  think  I  ir  too  op- 
timistic when  I  say  that  our  country,  with 
the  MarshaU  plan  and  all  the  other  help  we 
have  given  our  neighbors,  may  hi.ve  come 
nearer  a  practical  fulfillment  of  th-;  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  than  at  any  time  since  Christ 
taught  that  great  doctrine  2.000  years  a;o. 
As  you  know,  I  am  considered  qui.e  a  criti- 
cal newspaperman.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  the  faults  of  our  Government  and 
our  country,  but,  despite  Jl  the;;e  faults, 
I  very  deeply  feel  that  our  country  ha.s  Just 
about  reached  a  peak  of  Idealism  and  un- 
selfishness and  power  for  good  ne^■er  before 
seen  In  the  world. 

We  have  reached  It.  but  we  can  lot*  it. 

We  needed  Korea 

In  fact,  some  of  us  were  beginning  to  think 
more  about  our  stomachs,  our  dividends, 
wages  and  prices,  or  how  many  automobiles 
we  had  or  our  neighbors  had — than  we  did 
about  the  problem  of  peace. 

So  perhaps  some  of  us  needed  Korea.  We 
needed  It  to  keep  us  from  getting  too  soft, 
too  selfish,  too  materialistic.  But.  above  all, 
we  needed  it  to  set  an  example  of  world 
unity  against  an  aggressor. 

I  think  what  you  boys  who  are  Just 
approaching  military  age  must  remember  is 
that  the  Korean  decision  had  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  A  nation  cannot  live  alongside  an- 
other nation  which  constantly  threatens 
war.  And  a  free  world  cannot  exist  with 
1  nation  bullying,  arming,  threatening  to 
invade  any  peoples  who  do  not  bow  to  their 
political  creed. 

So.  since  this  clash  of  free  nations  and  the 
police-state  nations  was  inescapable,  it  is 
better  to  get  It  over  with  and  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  build  a  new  international  p  ;'ice 
force,  unhampered  by  vetoes,  which  will 
guarantee  lasting  peace. 


W' 
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This  time  tee  moved 

Ibybe  you  remember  my  telling  you  about 
tome  of  the  international  conferences  I  have 
covered  as  a  newspaperman  where  I  could 
literally  see  the  seeds  of  war  planted — see 
them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  watch 
them  grow  and  Incubate,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  watching,  too,  but  powerless  to 
stop  the  Impending  crisis. 

Well,  this  time  we  have  not  been  powerless. 
We  saw  the  impending  crisis  and  we  moved 
to  avert  it. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  for  you  and  the 
other  boys  approaching  military  age  to  re- 
member this;  also  to  remember  that  no 
country  In  the  world  today  has  our  unselfish- 
ness, our  courage,  our  Idealism.  And  we 
have  got  to  keep  It  that  way. 

So  this  Korea  war.  distant  as  It  is.  touch 
as  it  is,  unwelcome  as  it  Is.  may  be  the  great 
turning  point  In  the  year  1950 — midway 
tlirough  the  century — when  we  can  establish 
a  world  police  force  and  a  world  authority 
to  put  down  all  wars  In  the  future. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  things  which 
the  boys  of  your  generation  can  look  for- 
ward to.  You  are  a  lot  smarter  than  my 
generation,  and  you  can  succeed  where  we 
failed. 

Love  from. 

The  Old  Mam. 


Democrats  Whitewash  American  Commu- 
nists While  Our  Boys  Die  Fighting 
Them  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  most  pertinent  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  today. 

The  Hekring  Is  a  LmxE  Higher  Now 
THE  KEPorr  nobodt  believes 

Tydlngs  &  Co.  says  there  are  no  Commu- 
nists in  the  State  Department  and  there  Is  no 
Communist  Influence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. These  findings  would  be  welcome.  If 
true.     Unfortunately  nobody  believes  them. 

We  can  say  with  little  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  even  the  three  New  Deal  Senators 
who  ofTer  the  country  this  sugared  assurance 
don't  believe  their  own  statement. 

What  we  had  In  the  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  we  are 
now  given  again — a  large  bucket  of  white- 
wash. What  we  had  when  Incredible  mis- 
management was  charged  to  the  Atomic 
Ene.-gy  Committee  is  tossed  baCk  at  us 
acialn — denials  and  evasions.  But.  mean- 
while, four  spies  In  this  country  and  one  in 
England  who  were  stealing  cur  atomic  secrets 
for  Russia  have  been  arrested. 

What  Mr.  Truman  called  the  Alger  Hiss 
case — a  red  herring — has  been  served  up  to 
us  by  the  administration  once  more.  The 
herring  Is  a  little  higher  now.  and  Hiss,  con- 
victed as  a  perjurer-spy.  is  under  sentence  of 
6  years  and  has  been  disbarred. 

We  have  got  precisely  what  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  every  political  investigation 
by  the  New  Deal— self-exculpation  by  the 
party  which  has  fostered,  condoned,  and  pro- 
tected lietrayals  of  the  national  Interest  and 
public  trust  such  as  this  country  has  never 
before  known. 

What  else  could  we  expect?  This  is  the 
party  of  lies.     It  is  the  party  of  Roosevelt, 


telling  America's  fathers  and  mothers  "again 
and  again  and  again"  that,  on  no  account, 
would  their  sons  be  sent  into  a  war  be  was 
then  plotting. 

It  is  the  party  of  Truman,  the  product  of 
the  Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City, 
where,  when  71  henchmen  fac«.'d  the  peni- 
tentiary for  stealing  the  primary  election  in 
1946.  the  simple  solution  presenting  itself 
was  to  blow  the  courthouse  safe  and  steal 
the  fraudulent  ballots  providing  the  evi- 
dence. 

Truman  Is  the  man  who  only  2  years  ago 
said  of  Stalin,  "I  like  old  Jce.  Joe  is  a 
decent  fellow."  If  the  boss  Communist  is 
a  'decent  fellow,"  then  who  is  to  say  that 
lesser,  non-Russian  Communist.s  are  also  not 
"decent  fellows  ? 

Certainly  the  New  Deal  Senators  who  were 
commissioned  to  Investigate  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCartht  s  charges  of  Communist  Infil- 
tration of  the  administration  found  nobody 
who  did  not  measure  up  to  their  standards 
fur  being  a  "decent  fellow."  liut  why  not? 
Look  at  the  Senators: 

MiiXARD  Ttdings,  of  Maryland.  New  Dealer, 
was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  when  the 
latter  was  presented  as  nemiree  for  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1333.  Ttdings 
conceded  at  the  time  that  he  had  Initiated 
the  move  to  put  Acheson  in  the  job.  To 
statements  that  Acheson's  law  firm  had  ex- 
tensive Wall  Street  connection.'?,  Ttdings  re- 
plied that  Acheson  had  also  represented 
Russia  in  American  courts  and  accepted  Mos- 
cow's fees.  Now,  as  Secretary  cf  State;  Ache- 
son presides  over  Truman's  world-wide  anti- 
Communist  crusade. 

Ttdings  also  happens  to  be  the  son-in-law 
of  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Roosevelt  s  Russophile 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  whose  book.  Mission 
to  Moscow,  was  a  flagrant  piece  of  pro-Soviet 
propaganda.  By  another  ci-rious  coinci- 
dence, Seth  Richardson,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Loyalty  Review  Board,  through 
which  there  filtered  all  of  the  curious  char- 
acters Senator  McCahtht  has  called  security 
risks.  Is  a  law  partner  of  Davies,  and  Ttdings 
was  appointed  chairman  by  the  New  Dealers 
to  investigate  the  whole  mess 

Theodoee  F.  Green,  New  Deal  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Is  83  years  old  and  Is 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  one-time  little 
Hitler  of  the  tiny  New  England  S.ate.  On 
January  2.  1935.  even  before  being  sworn  in 
for  his  second  term  as  Governor,  Green  in 
the  space  of  less  than  2  iiours.  engineered 
a  coup  unique  in  the  history  of  American 
government. 

He  ousted  the  five  Republicans  composing 
the  existing  State  supreme  court  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  Democratic  majority. 
He  killed  80  State  boards  and  commissions 
manned  by  Republicans.  He  restored  to 
himself  powers  long  since  taken  from  the 
governorship. 

All  of  this  Senator  Green  accomplished  by 
unseating  elected  Republican  State  senators 
on  the  basts  of  a  quick  recount  by  two  of 
his  henchmen,  thus  converting  a  Demo- 
cratic  senate   minority   into  a  majority. 

Greens  lieutenant  governor,  Robert  E. 
Quinn,  his  chief  agent  in  this  bloodless  revo- 
lution, succeeded  Green  when  the  latter  be- 
came a  Senator.  Quinn  Is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  using  the  State  miUtia  to  shut 
down  the  Narragansett  race  track  in  order  to 
put  a  political  enemy  out  of  business. 

The  third  New  Dealer  on  the  Tydlngs 
whitewash  majority  Is  Brien  McMahon,  an 
old  hand  at  sweeping  New  Deal  dirt  under 
the  rug. 

McM'tHON  for  years  was  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  New  Deal  Department  of  Justice,  the 
agency  charged  with  exposing  and  prose- 
cuting subversives.  If  the  Justice  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthts  assertion  that  the  Stat« 
Department  was  loaded  with  protected  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  were  admitted. 


McMahon  would  have  been  In  the  position 
of  expo.slng  the  culpability  of  the  Depart- 
ment he  so  long  served,  and,  furthermore, 
his  own  dereliction  as  chief  of  lU  criminal 
division. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  McMahon 
previously  had  bent  all  of  his  efforts  toward 
proving  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
had  properly  safeguarded  the  secrets  of  the 
atom  bomb.  Only  later  did  the  arrest  of 
members  of  the  Soviet  atomic  spy  ring 
demonstrate  the  spuriousness  of  the  white- 
wash applied  to  the  charges  of  Senator 
BotTSKE  HICKENLCOPER  that  the  atomic  secret 
had  not  been  guarded 

These  three — Ttdings,  Green,  and  Mc- 
Mahon— abruptly  voted  to  stop  the  Mc- 
Carthy Investigation  when  the  war  in  Korea 
afforded  a  convenient  diversion.  They  hur- 
ried to  completion  the  report  now  annovmced, 
clearing  every  single  suspect.  They  did  not 
permit  their  two  Republican  committee  col- 
leagues. Senators  Hickenlooper  and  HiNkT 
Cabot  Locxie.  to  inspect  their  report. 

They  departed  from  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  releasing  the  report  to  '^he  press  before 
they  even  tendered  it  to  the  full  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  whose  name 
they  acted  as  a  subcommittee.  Senator  Con- 
NAiLT.  the  New  Deal  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, limped  forward  with  a  summons  for 
the  committee  to  meet  and  receive  the  re- 
port 24  hours  after  It  had  been  published 
in  the  Nation's  press. 

Lodge  and  Hickenlooper  would  have  none 
of  Ttdings'  phony  clearance.  International- 
ist and  supporter  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  though  he  is.  Lodge  found  the 
whole  proceeding  too  much  for  a  sensitive 
stomach.  In  a  separate  statement,  he  as- 
serted: 

"The  investigation  must  be  set  down  as 
superficial  and  Inconclusive.  The  proceed- 
ings often  lacked  Impartiality;  the  atmos- 
phere was  too  often  not  that  of  seeking  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  subcommittee's 
record  is  a  tangle  of  loose  threads,  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  not  subpenaed,  of  leads 
which  were  not  followed  up  •  •  •  this 
husiness  will  never  end.  clearly  or  otherwise, 
if  the  practice  of  having  the  majority  party 
Investigate  the  majority  continues  to  hold 
sway." 

The  pretext  of  the  Tydlngs  New  Dealers  for 
giving  clearance  to  all  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  Senator  McCartht  had  dubbed 
Stalin's  little  helpers  was  that  the  State  De- 
partment loyalty  files  which  the  subcom- 
mittee, after  months  of  Presidential  obstruc- 
tion, was  finally  permitted  to  Inspect  showed 
nothing  derogatory. 

Senator  McCartht  had  anticipated  this 
weak  defense.  He  had  produced,  in  advance 
of  the  release  of  the  Tydlngs  report,  state- 
ments from  one  present  and  three  former 
employees  of  the  State  Department  that  in 
1946  the  administration  had  a  team  of  eight 
persons  working  for  5  months  to  weed  every- 
thing from  the  files  which  was  derogatory  or 
Incriminating. 

A  deadline  was  set  for  thb  task:  It  had  to 
be  completed  before  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional majority  was  replaced  by  a  Republi- 
can majority  elected  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress State  Department  officials  were  even 
permitted  to  strip  their  personal  files,  so 
that  the  men  who  were  defendants  were  able 
to  destroy  the  evidence  against  themselves. 
So.  all  provision  having  been  made,  and 
a  rigged  Investigation  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  ratifying  a  predetermined  Judg- 
ment, the  Nation  Is  now  told  by  the  New 
Deal  that  Prof.  Oven  Lattimore,  the  New 
Deal  pilot  of  America's  policy  In  the  Orient, 
was  never  of  service  to  Russia.  The  publla 
Is  InfCK-med  that  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  Ambas- 
sador at  Large,  who  was  knee  deep  in  Com- 
-  munists  in  all  of  his  years  with  the  Instltuta 
of  Pacific  Relations.  Is  neither  a  knave  nor 
a  dupe,  as  Mr.  McCartht  called  him. 
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Th*  people  are  told  that  John  Stewart 
5<TTice.  Stat*  Department  far  eastern  "ex- 
pert." cleared  no  ie*j  than  six  times  by  th« 
New  De.il  Icya'.tv  boards  (would  a  man  whose 
loyalty  was  unquestioned  have  to  make  as 
roMny  farewell  appearances  as  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt?* may  have  been  "indiscreet  "  In  bis 
deallnCT  with  Communists,  but  that  Is  all. 

And  tbe  Nation  Is  also  told  that  there  was 
no  fix  In  the  case  of  the  alx  persons  arrested 
for  wartime  espionage  In  the  theft  of  1.700 
secret  Government  documents  which  found 
tiMtr  way  to  the  olBcea  of  the  pro- Soviet 
BMicnIne  Ameras^a. 

In  fact,  by  assurance  of  Ttdincs  and  his 
Mew  Deal  friends,  the  people  need  not  feel 
tftaturbed  about  anythlne.  and  leaft  of  all 
about  Communist  manipulation  of  New 
Deal  policy.  The  three  Senators  thus  have 
made  themselves  a  part  of  the  Ccmi-iunlst 
conspiracy  at  a  time  when  It  Is  obvious  that 
cur  weakness  In  Korea  was  made  known  to 
the  Communists  of  the  Kremlin,  and  when 
It  Is  certain  that  that  weakness  was  promoted 
within  the  administration. 

The  American  people  now  have  a  simple 
criterion  for  determining  Communist  In- 
fiuence  in  this  country.  It  will  be  evidenced 
fully  by  counting  up  those  who  support  the 
Tydlngs  report. 


Strongest  Natk>D  in  the  World 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H^ERT 

or  Lonsi.\x.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
H.  Fitzpatrlck,  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
leans States,  is  more  and  more  each  day 
demonstrating  an  ability  to  graphically 
paint  a  picture  with  words  which  leave 
an  indelible  impression  on  those  who  are 
privileged  to  read  his  editorials. 

He  punches  and  punches  hard. 

He  rarely  misses  his  objective  when  he 
throws  a  punch 

Here  is  Mr.  Fitzpatrlck's  most  recent 
editorial  with  a  punch  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  States  on  July  14, 
1950: 

Stsongest  Nation  in  thb  World 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  strong- 
est Nation  In  the  world.  Our  strength  Is 
greater  than  all  the  other  liatlons  combined. 

We  can  do  anything. 

On  paper. 

But  you  cant  fight  a  war  on  paper. 

You  can't  save  American  soldiers  fighting 
•  losing  battle  in  South  Korea  on  paper. 

You've  got  to  have  the  power — in  gun* 
end  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and  rockets 
and  men— to  win  a  war. 

You  cant  step  Korean  tanks  with  30  cali- 
ber rifles  any  more  than  you  can  stop  them 
with  paper  tanks  or  paper  threats. 

You've  got  to  have  the  power  to  do  It. 

Paper   and   talk   will   never  do  It. 

American  prls':)ner8  of  war  are  being  mur- 
dered by  the  Reds  after  they  surrender. 

Whose  fault  Is  that?  The  Reds,  who  are 
Asiatics  and  care  nothing  for  life,  or  our  Gov- 
ernment's, for  not  being  prepared?  A  vic- 
torious army  doesn't  surrender.  A  winning 
army  doesn't  have  to  give  up. 

But  you  have  to  give  up  when  nothing's 
back  of  you  but  paper.  For  a  long  time  and 
a  irng  ways  off.  nothing  but  paper. 

On  paper,  we  looked  pretty  grod. 

On  papn-.  we  could  whip  the  world. 

But  J9U  can't  fight  with  potential  alone. 

You've  got  to  have  It  right  there  with  you. 


The  trreat  American  Nation  is  being  forced 
down  the  peninsula  of  Korea  by  Russian  sat- 
ellite and  mercenary  troops. 

They  knew  we  were  the  greatest,  strongest, 
most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world,  but  only 
on  paper. 

Top  Government  ofBclals  have  been  telling 
us  for  months  that  we  could  kick  Stalin's 
teeth  In  If  he  started  something.  We  had 
the   power  to  do  It — on  paper. 

Sure,  we'll  win  In  Korea — eventually. 
When  the  paper  becomes  steel  and  p>owder 
and  ga-soUne  and  ships  and  tanks  and  men. 

But  there'll  be  other  Koreas  around  the 
globe.  And  we  11  have  to  win  there,  too,  to 
keep  the  whole  world  from  war. 

But  for  the  sake  of  every  American  moth- 
er's son  who  goes  into  future  battle  lets  be 
better  prepared  next  time. 

Or  won't  we  learn  any  more  from  Korea 
than  we  learned  from  Bataan  and  Corregldor? 


For  World  Peace,  Not  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  July  20  issue  of  the  Machinist  which 
contains  a  most  pertinent  and  useful 
factual  analysis  of  the  orisin  of.  and  mo- 
tives behind,  the  so-called  Stockholm 
Peace  Declaration  Petition. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  Congress  is 
under  the  slightest  illusion  as  to  the 
viciousness  of  this  particular  deceptive 
piece  of  Communist  propaganda.  Yet 
its  very  boldness  is  startling. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  did  see  re- 
cently, when  this  petition  started  its  cir- 
culation on  the  streets  of  Washington, 
that  the  local  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  told  newspaper  reporters  that  the 
Communist  Party  here  was  circulating 
the  petitions. 

I  think  it  is  quite  probable  that  many 
Members  v.ere  approached  recently  by 
delegations  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of 
sincere  but  misled  American  citizens, 
urging  consideration  and  endorsement  of 
these  petitions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  this  country  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  signa- 
tures of  honest  and  patriotic  Americans. 
I  know  that  most  Americans  do  want  to 
work  for  peace  and  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  brin;i  it  about.  Conse- 
quently. I  believe  that  it  is  an  obligation 
we  should  accept  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  the  facts  clear  so  that 
there  will  be  resounding  rejection  of  this 
vicious  effort  to  deceive  and  mislead  de- 
cent, patriotic,  and  peace-lovmg  Amer- 
icans. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

For  Wori-D  Feaci,  Not  Commttnism 

Trouble  with  so  many  folks,  they  don't 
know  how  to  spot  a  liar.  When  you're  hon- 
est, you  always  figure  the  other  guy  Is  honest, 
too.  M'-ist  times,  you're  right.  But  once  In 
a  while  we  get  taken  by  a  real  slicker.  It's 
happening  to  some  of  us  right  now  In  a  num- 
ber of  American  and  Canadian  cities.  Wa 
dcu't  like  war  and  v;e  «ish  to  hell  someone 


would  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world.  We  don't  like  what  we  hear  of  this 
atom  bomb  either,  and  we  wish  some  way 
could  be  worked  out  to  outlaw  the  bomb. 

With  all  this  on  our  mind,  we  meet  a  fellow 
on  the  streetcar,  at  the  union  hall,  at  the 
comer  saloon.  In  the  shop,  or  maybe  even 
at  church.  This  fellow  Is  talking  about  how 
bad  things  are  going  In  Korea  and,  he  sup- 
poses, the  next  thing  wUl  be  the  atom  bomb 
and  then  the  whole  world  will  be  In  trouble. 
We  worry  right  along  with  him  until,  finally, 
this  guy  gets  around  to  his  point :  Why  don't 
we  do  something  to  help  restore  peace  He 
agrees  there  s  not  much  we  can  do,  of  course, 
but  we  can  let  the  world  know  where  we 
stand,  personally.  Here,  he  says,  why  don't 
we  sign  this  peace  petition.  At  least,  it  can't 
do  any  harm  this  fellow  says,  and  maybe  If  a 
billion  people  sign  up  against  war  and  human 
slaughter  the  big  shots  would  have  to  pay 
attention. 

This  leUow's  peace  petition  says: 
"We  demand  the  absolute  banning  of  the 
atom  weapon,  arm  of  terror  and  mass  ex- 
terminator of  populations. 

•  We  demand  the  establishment  of  strict 
international  control  to  Insure  the  imple- 
mentation of  thU  banning  measure. 

"We  consider  that  any  government  which 
would  be  first  to  use  the  atom  weapon 
a,'?.lnst  any  country  whatsoever  would  be 
cjmmlttlng  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
shculd  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  to  sign  thU  appeal." 

It  reads  all  right.  Do  we  sign?  If  we 
do.  we're  one  more  sucker  on  the  Commie 
roles.  Once  more  we  ve  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  guy  we're  talking  to  U 
as  honest  as  we  are. 

These  Commie  peace  petitions  are  taking 
In  thousands  of  Americans  who  honestly 
want  peace  In  the  world.  They  are  suck- 
ing In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war-weary 
folks  In  Europe.  What  the  suckers  don't 
know  Is  that  this  peace  petition  they  are 
signing  Is  a  weapon  of  war — Just  as  much 
a  weapon  as  the  Russian  tanks,  the  Russian 
'Vak\  and  the  Russian  rifles  being  used  by 
the  Norta  Korean  troops  in  their  Invasion. 
Sound  far-fetched  to  you?  Well,  listen  a 
minute. 

First  off.  there's  no  question  of  the  par- 
enthood of  this  peace  petition.  They  haven  t 
tried  to  keep  it  secret.  ThU  petition  was 
drawn  up  and  carefully  worded  by  the  Com- 
inform,  the  Communist  foreign-propaganda 
organization.  It  was  publicly  latmched  on 
March  19,  this  year,  at  the  Communist-con- 
trolled World  Congress  of  Partisans  for 
Peace.  Six  days  later,  on  March  24.  the  cfll- 
cial  paper  of  the  Comlnform  kicked  off  the 
signatures-for-peace  campaign,  to  get  the 
petition  signed  by  plain  people  all  over 
the  world.  On  June  8.  the  Dally  Worker, 
offlclal  Communist  Party  newspaper  In  New 
York,  announced  the  campaign  to  g-^t  sig- 
natures for  the  peace  petition  In  this  coun- 
try. On  June  20,  the  campaign  received  the 
ofilclal  endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
o'  the  U.  S  S  R.  (In  Russia  you  sign,  or 
else  ) 

So  what's  wrong  with  the  petition?  Let's 
check  back  In  our  memories  a  minute.  Re- 
member. It  wa«  the  Russian  and  the  otlier 
Communist  delegates  at  the  United  Nations 
who  vetoed  the  UN  plan  to  outlaw  produc- 
tion o:  the  atom  bomb  and  to  establish  a 
United  Nations  Inspection  commission  with 
power  to  Investigate  and  make  sure  that 
every  nation.  Including  Russia,  Was  living 
up  to  the  law.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  agreed  not  only  to  permit  full 
inspection  of  United  States  atom  plants. 
tut  also  to  destroy  all  atom  bombs  on  hand 
If  Rus.«!la  and  the  other  countries  would  ac- 
cept the  plan  to  outlaw  the  bomb. 

Two  years  ago  and  more  when  the  United 
States  and  Briialn  were  urging  that  the  atom 
bomb  be  outlawed.  Russia  wasn't  Interested. 
This  spring  the  Russians  began  whipping  up 
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thl.s  petition  against  use  of  the  atom  bomb. 
In  March  when  the  Cominform  began  this 
campaign,  the  Russians  could  have  outlawed 
the  atom  bomb  either  by  accepting  the  UN 
proposal  or  by  advancing  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal of  their  own.  Instead  of  making  the 
motion  in  the  UN  meeting,  they  began  this 
drive  among  plain  people  to  get  their  petition 
signed. 

From  this  we  are  forced  to  assiime  that 
the  Communists  are  not  trying  to  outlaw  the 
atom  bomb.  They  are  simply  trying  to  delay 
Its  use  until  the  Russians  can  catch  up  In 
the  armament  race.  In  March,  when  this 
"peace"  petition  was  launched  the  Russians 
already  had  decided  to  pull  the  trigger  In 
Korea.  They  thought  then  that  the  atom 
bomb  was  the  only  thing  that  could  defeat 
the  Communist  alms  in  Korea. 

Finally,  let's  look  at  this  petition  again. 
It  Is  called  a  "peace"  petition,  but  nowhere 
does  It  oppose  those  who  start  wars.  No- 
where does  it  sugcest  that  war  be  outlawed  or 
that  the  United  Nations  be  given  authority 
to  punish  those  who  start  wars. 

"This  business  of  someone  talking  peace 
just  as  he  Is  getting  set  to  start  a  war  is 
not  something  new  with  the  Communists. 
We've  heard  It  and  been  taken  In  by  it 
before — as  anyone  knows  who  remembers 
those  Nip  ambassadors  of  peace  who  came  to 
Washington  the  day  before  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

Next  time  someone  talks  peace  to  us  or  asks 
us  to  sign  a  "peace"  petition,  we're  going  to 
ask  him  who  he  hopes  will  win  in  Korea — 
the  Northern  Korean  Communists  or  the 
United  Nations  forces  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  If  he  tries  to  duck  or  evade  an  an- 
swer to  that  simple  question  we  know  that 
guy  Is  a  liar  when  he  says  he  is  for  peace. 

Next  time  anyone  proposes  a  peace  resolu- 
tion at  any  meeting,  we're  going  to  offer  a 
substitute  motion  proposing  that  the  United 
Nations  be  given  power  to  try  the  leaders  of 
any  aggressor  nation  as  war  criminals. 

If  a  man  or  woman  Is  honestly  for  peace — 
as  are  most  of  us — he  or  she  will  not  oppose 
United  Nations  action  against  any  country 
that  starts  a  war.  If  a  man  or  woman  talks 
peace  but  doesn't  want  any  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  then  he  or  she  Is  a  liar  and  a  hypo- 
crite. 

One  thing,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to 
•pot  a  liar  right  off.  when  we  do  we  can  take 
good  care  of  him. 


A  Total  Peace  Offensiye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  proposal 
made  by  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
UAW-CIO.  It  is  a  timely  and  historic 
document.  I  withhold  further  comment 
upon  it  lest  I  detract  from  its  force. 

A  Total  Peaci  OmNsrvz  To  Stop  Communiet 
Aggression  bt  Taking  the  iNrriArm:  in 
THE  World  Contest  roR  Men's  Minds, 
Hearts,  and  Loyalties — a  Positive  Pro- 
cram  or  Economic  and  Soci.^l  Action  To 
Eliminate    Povehtt.    Human    Insecltutt, 

AND   iNJtJSTICE    ATHICH    AEE   THE  SOCUCES   Or 
COMMtTNIST   POWEB 

(By  Walter  P  Reuther,  president,  UAW-CIO) 
We  can  win  with  a  combination  cf  ade- 
quate military  defense  pius  a  positive  peace 


offensive.      This    proposal    suggests    such    a 
peace  oflensive. 

FOREWORD 

In  view  of  the  character  of  world  commu- 
nism and  the  Impossibility  of  predicting  the 
next  power  move  of  the  Politburo,  no  one 
can  be  certain  that  war  Is  or  Is  not  Inevitable. 
What  we  can  be  certain  of  Is  that  America, 
the  strongest  nation  among  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  has  a  moral  obligation  and  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  avoid  war  and  to  build  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

This  proposal  Is  suggested  In  the  sincere 
belief  that  our  best  prospect  of  avoiding  war 
and  winning  the  peace  lies  In  our  pursuit 
of  a  plan  of  action  that  combines  a  fully 
adequate  military  defense  with  a  positive 
peace  offensive.  The  proposal  set  forth 
herein  Is  an  effort  to  outline  the  essentials 
and  scope  of  such  a  peace  offensive. 

We  cannot  give  up  hope  for  peace.  To  do 
so  would  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  allies,  drying  up  the  wellspringa 
of  hope  and  aspiration  which  are  the  source 
of  the  spiritual  strength  of  a  free  people. 
To  give  up  hope  for  peace  makes  war  In- 
evitable. 

We  must  not  lose  faith   In  the  cause  of 
peace.     We  must  not  lose  faith  In  ourselves. 
We  must   believe  In  peace.     We  must   be 
prepared  to  work  and  fight  for  peace. 

There  are  no  pat  answers  to  the  problem 
of  our  complex  and  explosive  world  situa- 
tion. There  Is  no  one  simple  action  to  stop 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  and  to 
establish  lasting  world  peace. 

America  rejects  the  theory  In  preventive 
war  as  the  answer  to  Soviet  aggression.  We 
could  not  live  with  ourselves  nor  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  defender  of  human  free- 
dom and  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual  If  we  accepted  the  moral  respon- 
sibility for  launching  a  war  of  aggression. 

We  must  work  at  the  task  before  us  on 
every  sector  of  the  world  problem — on  the 
military  front — the  political  front — and  the 
economic  and  social  front.  This  proposal  Is 
an  effort  to  underscore  the  Importance  and 
the  compelling  need  for  bold  positive  action 
on  the  economic  and  social  front. 

The  Marshall  p.an  and  the  work  of  ECA 
were  an  important  beginning  on  this  front, 
but  a  broader,  more  comprehensive,  long- 
range  program  of  economic  and  social  action 
must  be  launched  as  a  total  peace  offensive. 
During  the  past  year  many  men  of  good 
will  all  over  the  world  in  their  search  for 
peace  have  made  Important  contributions 
through  bold  and  Imaginative  proposals. 

The  Ideas  and  suggestions  set  forth  herein 
are  not  advanced  as  a  finalized  plan  cf  ac- 
tion, but  rather  as  an  effort  to  contribute 
to  the  thinking  and  dlscuss'on  of  the  over-all 
problem.  In  the  belief  that  In  a  society  of 
freemen,  the  pooling  and  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  thoughts  are  the  sources  of  democratic 
decision  and  constructive  action,  I  offer  this 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow 
Americans. 

When  the  crisis  is  so  great,  and  so  much 
is  nt  stake,  each  of  us  I  feel  has  an  obligation 
to  speak  out  the  faith  that  Is  In  him.  ThU 
I  have  tried  to  do  In  this  proposal. 

Walter  P.  Recther. 
DrrKoiT,  Mich..  July  15.  1950. 

a  letter  to  president  tel  man 

July  15,  1950. 
The  Honor.\bie  H-arsy  S.  Thuman. 

The  White  House.  Wa.'^hington  25.  D  C. 

My  De.ah  Mr.  President:  Your  preempt  and 
decisive  action  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  has  given  renewed  hoj^e  and 
strengthened  determination  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 

As  you  Indicated  In  your  historic  state- 
ment before  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
convention  on  June  28,  we  must  defeat  the 
Communist  combination  of  force,  propa- 
ganda  promises,    and  s}'st£matic   coulusion 


by  democratic  performance.  This  is  democ- 
racy's propaganda  of  the  deed  against  which  • 
all  the  weapons  in  the  Politburo's  arsenal  are 
futile.  We  know  thLs  to  be  a  fact  because  It 
has  worked  In  our  Union.  We  beat  the 
Communists,  not  with  propaganda  but  by 
performance,  by  hard  work  and  progress  tc- 
ward  the  objectives  for  which  our  Union  was 
formed.  Other  unions  have  done  and  are 
doing  the  same  Job. 

We  support  your  determination  and  your 
plan  of  action  because.  Instead  of  mere  de- 
fensive, negative  antlcommunism.  you  have 
defined  the  necessity  for  a  positive  3-day 
hitch  of  military  defense,  economic  coopera- 
tion and  political  cooperation. 

Ac  dressing  the  Guild  convention  in  yotir 
first  statement  after  setting  In  motion  the 
free  world's  answer  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Korea,  you  said: 

"We  must  not  be  misled  Into  thinking 
that  our  only  task  Is  to  create  defenses 
against  aggression.  Our  whole  purpose  In 
creating  a  strong  defense  Is  to  permit  us  to 
carry  on  the  great  constructive  tasks  of 
l>eace.  Behind  the  shield  of  a  strong  de- 
lense  we  must  continue  to  work  to  bring 
about  better  living  conditions  in  the  free 
nations. 

"Particularly  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  we  must  work  coop)eratlvely 
with  local  governments  which  are  seeking  to 
Improve  thf  welfare  of  their  people.  We 
must  help  them  to  help  themselves.  We 
must  aid  them  to  make  progress  in  agri- 
culture. In  Industry.  In  health,  and  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Such  progress 
will  Increase  their  strength  and  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

"The  growing  strength  of  these  countries 
Is  Important  to  the  defense  of  all  free  na- 
tions against   Communist   aggression.     It   Is 
important  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
free  world.     And  these  things  are  good  for 
us  as  well  as  good  for  them." 
I  share  your  conviction. 
Later  In  the  same  statement,  you  said: 
"If  we  fall  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  point 
4  program  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  to  com- 
munl'jra,  by  default,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  now  look  to  us  for  help  In  their 
struggle  against  hunger  and  di-'^ase." 

Your  view  of  the  future  as  we  can  make 
It.  lighted  as  It  Is  by  a  steady  optimism  based 
on  courage  and  clear  thinking,  should  give 
confidenc»  and  inspiration  to  every  American 
and  to  other  peoples.  I  refer  particularly  to 
these  words  In  yoiir  Guild  statement : 

"Point  4  Is  a  successor  to  the  old  colo- 
nialism Idea,  the  exploiting  Idea  of  the  middle 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centtirles.  We  want  to  have  a  prosperous 
world  that  will  be  Interested  In  buying  the 
Immense  amount  of  surplus  things  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  sell.  And  now  to  do  that 
they  have  got  to  have  something  to  give  back 
to  us  in  order  that  they  can  buy  our  goods. 
I  want  to  keep  this  factory  organization  of 
otirs  going  at  full  tilt.  In  order  to  do  that 
we  must  help  these  people  help  themselves. 
"Point  4  Is  an  Investment  In  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world.  It  Is  a  program  which  will 
bring  Increasing  results  over  the  years.  It 
will  bring  about  a  chain  reaction  in  eco- 
nomic development.  It  will  serve  to  create 
economic  health  where  poverty  existed,  and 
to  equip  the  people  of  underdeveloped  areas 
to  carry  forward  their  economic  gains  and 
preserve  their  independence." 

With  this,  Mr.  President,  I  most  whole- 
heartedly agree. 

In  full  support  of  your  policy  and  as  a 
contribution  to  its  earliest  possible  appli- 
cation, I  have  attempted  to  draft  a  proposal 
equal  In  scope  and  force  to  the  Communist 
challenge  that  must  be  dealt  with  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

I  present  It  herewith  In  the  hope  It  will 
receive  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  P.  Rettthei, 
Preiidc rif,  UAW-CIO. 
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Tin  omruTPrx  ro»  nL\CT  can  u  citm 

The  North  Korraa  puppet  army  acting  for 
ttM  Kremlin  must  be  pusbed  back  to  the 
thirty-elgLth  parallel.  At  a  cost  no  one  can 
new  predict,  ihia  will  be  done.  The  price. 
high  though  It  ma>  be  In  lives  and  money. 
wlU  be  less  than  the  coat  ot  appeasement  of 
Soviet  anyiMton. 

How  many  acfrMBl<Mis.  manned  by  peoples 
ct  puppet  statH  wialpped  and  trained  by 
Rusalan  CommiBlst  cmnmlssars  and  gen- 
erala.  can  be  resisted  and  thrown  back  be- 
ton  one  explodes  into  full  scale  international 
varf  art:  ? 

C*n  we  do  nothing  more  than  turn  back 
today's  aggression:  drain  our  economy  in 
VtkOtly  military  preparation  for  tomorrows 
•C^Malons.  wait,  hopele&sly  and  helplessly, 
for  the  ultimate  exploaicn  of  world-wide  con- 
flict? 

Must  the  initi&tJTe  for  peace  or  war  be 
left  to  the  members  of  the  Russian  pollt- 
fcuro  who.  themselves,  are  prisoners  of  the 
very  pov^-er  they  use  to  rule  the  people  of 
Russia  and  other  peoples  inside  the  churn- 
ing coEcentraiion  ca.Tip  of  misery  which  they 
have  put  together  out  of  the  wreckage  of 
World  War  U? 

Portfire  offfon  for  peaer  is  needed  noto 

The  world  still  stagger?,  stunned  by  the 
Impact  of  violence,  death,  and  destruction 
ef  the  lart  war.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  everywhere,  of  every  faith,  nationali- 
ty and  race,  pray  for  peace  while  the  world 
agtiln  prepares  for  war. 

The  race  to  prcxiuce  the  H-bomb  creates 
a  great  emptUiess  in  the  world,  blasting 
man's  hope  for  peace  and  filling  his  heart 
with  hollow  uncertainty  and  fear. 

The  moral  vacuiun  created  in  the  world 
by  the  H-bomb  must  be  ailed.  The  United 
States  haa  and  must  accept  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  filling  this  moral  vacuum 
with  positive,  human,  democratic  values 
that.  In  practice,  will  reestablish  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being. 

The  war  in  Korea  has  finally  awakened 
us  to  the  creeping  Pearl  Harbor  of  aggres- 
sion that  is  being  engineered  by  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin.  American  democracy  must 
and.  I  believe,  can  demonstrate  the  moral 
strength  and  economic  and  practical  know- 
how  necessary  to  develop  and  present  to  the 
world  a  tangible  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action  to  achieve  economic  and  social  Justice 
which  will  win  for  the  catise  of  freedom  the 
loyalties  of  htmdreds  of  millions  of  people 
whose  poverty  and  misery  are  now  exploited 
by  the  Communists. 

Kvcn  at  this  late  hour  and  perhaps  because 
of  the  very  lateness  of  the  hour,  such  a 
program  will  mobiliie  a  positive  spiritual 
and  mat€.-ial  force  in  the  world  greater  than 
the  negative  power  of  the  H-bomb.  It  will 
release  the  pent  up  pxjwers  stored  In  every 
man's  hidden  reservoir  of  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions everywhere  In  the  world.  It  will  pro- 
vide hope  against  despair  and  promote  revolt 
against  rule  by  terror. 

Only  the  United  States  has  the  material 
resources  for  the  bold,  constructive  action 
needed  to  banish  the  fear  that  holds  the 
world  paralyxed  on  dead  center,  hypnotized 
by  negative  values  based  on  men's  fears  and 
hatreds. 

The  compelling  necessity  for  quick,  posi- 
tive, daring  action  Is  more  than  a  matter  of 
high  purpose.  It  is  a  matter  of  democratic 
survival.  If  we  .'ail  now  to  launch  a  bold, 
tangible,  practical  program  for  peace,  we 
V.J1  surrender  the  world  to  the  apostles  of 
fear,  hatred,  and  hysterU.  The  negative 
values  in  which  they  trade  wUl  contribute 
further  to  world  panic  and  will  make  war 
Inevitable. 

Mjre  thai  military  tictory  in  Korea  U  needed 
Tlte  Korean  situation  is  not  an  Isolated 
4tvalopment.  It  la  part  of  total  Communist 
•fentafy.  The  dictators  In  the  Kremlin  will 
ftpeat  the  technique  employed  in  Korea  with 


varied  pat*crns  of  Infiltration,  subversion, 
and  aggression  whenever  and  wherever  they 
find  a  soft  spot.  We  may  push  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  back  in  Korea  only  to  find 
a  repeat  performance  in  Indochina.  Burma, 
Iran.  Turkey,  Berlin,  or  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  spots. 

This  pattern  of  aggression  Is  now  clear. 
The  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  President 
Truman  and  the  United  Nations  has  united 
and  Inspired  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
with  new  hope  and  determination.  And  the 
Politburo  was  no  doubt  startled  to  find  that 
the  free  world  has  at  last  profited  by  the 
tragic  lessons  of  the  appeasement  at  Munich. 

The  experts  generally  agree  that  the  rulers 
cf  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  yet  ready  for  total 
war  and  that  therefore  the  Korean  situation 
will  remain  limited  In  scope.  American 
forces,  supported  by  forces  of  other  nations 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  will  be 
Euccwfiful  In  pushing  back  the  Communists 
and  in  reestablishing  the  political  status  quo 
in  Korea  based  on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
While  this  task  mtist  be  pursued  with  the 
full  strength  and  united  determination  of 
free  peoples  acting  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  must  not  delude  ourselves  Into  be- 
lieving that,  having  achieved  this  military 
objective,  we  have  brought  about  any  funda- 
mental change  In  the  basic  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  Korean  aggression  de- 
veloped. 

The  Communists  have  perfected  the  tech- 
nique of  exploiting  poverty  and  human  in- 
security and  are  forging  human  misery  into 
a  political  weapon  of  aggression.  They  did 
this  in  Greece  and  in  Italy.  They  have  done 
it  in  China.  In  Korea.  They  are  dolnc  It  In 
Southeast  .\sla.  In  South  Africa  and  In  Latin 
America.  In  terms  of  the  cold  war  invented 
and  launched  by  the  Politburo,  this  political 
and  propaganda  weapon,  now  In  use  around 
the  glebe,  can  be  as  devastating  as  a  stock- 
pile of  H-bombs. 

Eight   hundred    million    people    note    under 
Communist  domination 

Since  1945  the  number  of  people  under 
Soviet  domination  has  Increased  from  180.- 
000,000  to  800,000.000.  This  vast  reservoir 
of  humanity  is  being  tapped  for  slave  labcw 
and  military  manpower  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Communist  aggression.  The  engi- 
neers of  Soviet  aggression  have  shown  that 
they  can  recruit  by  propaganda  and  pressure 
vast  ntimbers  of  satellite  troops,  thereby 
holding  In  reserve  the  entire  Russian  army, 
navy,  and  air  force.  They  need  commit  little 
more  than  equipment  and  military  advisers 
while  we  must  throw  our  own  men  into 
battle.  This  means  that  our  manpower  and 
the  manpower  of  the  few  nations  that  can 
supply  troops  for  the  United  Nations'  armies 
may  be  bled  white  whenever  and  wherever 
the  Kremlin  decides  to  launch  a  new  ag- 
gression. 

This  danger  was  recognized  by  Walter 
Lippmann  when  he  recently  said:  "Unless 
cur  present  position  in  the  Asiatic  Far  Ea^t 
cm  be  held  in  large  measures  by  the  will 
and  the  native  force  of  Asiatic  peoples,  even 
larger  bodies  cf  American  troops  will  be- 
come frozen  there.  Then  the  advantages  of 
holding  these  positions  will— in  view  of  our 
global  Interests — have  to  be  weighed  against 
the  heavy  liabilities." 

Only  by  a  combination  of  fully  adequate 
military  metisures  and  prompt  bold  action  to 
wipe  out  human  misery  and  desperation  can 
we  be  successful  in  winning  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
B:id  strip  the  Kremlin  of  Its  power  to  exploit 
them  and  sacrifice  them  In  b  Utles  of  ag- 
gression. Only  by  such  a  combination  can 
we  mobilize  the  will  and  the  force  of  people* 
to  defeat  the  Politburo  s  plan  for  world  con- 
quest. 

Freedom's  fight  for  Asia  must  be  icon  in  tht 
rice    fields 

Tht  cold  war  Is  essentially  a  struggle  for 
men's  minds  and  hearts  and  their  loyalties. 


The  propaganda  of  the  Communists  Is  based 
on  deceit,  distortion,  and  outright  falsehood. 
We  mxist  meet  the  challenge  of  communism. 
not  by  pious  slogans  about  democracy's 
virtues',  but  by  a  positive  program  cf  social 
action  that  can  and  does  win  a  fuller  meas- 
ure of  economic  and  social  justice  for  people 
ever3rwhere. 

The  current  Korean  situation  is  a  by- 
product of  our  failure  In  China.  Commu- 
nism did  not  succeed  In  China;  we  failed  in 
China.  Our  failure  In  China  was  typical  of 
the  general  failure  of  the  West  to  under- 
stand or  pay  heed  to  the  social  dynamics 
and  ferment  that  stir  the  exploited  and  op- 
pressed Asiatic  peoples  Western  powers  too 
often  have  attempted  to  sit  on  the  lid  and 
at  best  to  treat  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries as  children,  entitled  only  to  second- 
class  economic  and  political  citizenship. 
Even  the  most  enlightened  type  of  colonial 
policy  will  not  satisfy  people  who  aspire  to 
full  Independence. 

We  made  the  tragic  mistake  of  believing 
that  freedoms  flzht  in  China  could  be  won 
on  the  battlefields  alone,  when  all  the  time 
we  should  have  known  that  basically  free- 
dom's fight  had  to  be  won  in  the  rice  fields. 
When  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
hungry,  when  they  are  struggling  to  get  the 
bare  necessities  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  while  their  ofBclals  are  living  in  lux- 
ury, we  cannot  fill  their  empty  bellies  with 
pious  slogans  about  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy. The  Communists  have  not  conquered 
China:  they  have  merely  moved  In  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  our  failure. 

The  loss  of  China  and  the  resulting  de- 
velopments In  Korea  should  make  us  under- 
stand the  method  In  the  madness  of  the 
men  who  sit  In  the  Kremlin  and  plan  to 
rule  the  world.  They  are  carrying  out  a 
planned  program  of  provocation  designed  to 
throw  the  United  States  and  otir  allies  off 
guard  and  off  balance.  First.  Greece,  then 
Berlin,  then  Indochina,  and  now  Korea. 
On  the  Kremlin's  world-wide  checkerboard. 
there  are  still  many  more  power  moves  to  be 
attempted. 

The  Politburo  strategy  is  to  promote  panic 

The  Politburo  strategy  is  to  create  a  series 
of  crises,  each  serious  In  Its  proportion  and 
potential,  in  order  to  condition  and  infiuence 
American  policy  In  the  direction  of  relying 
more  and  more  on  military  power  as  the 
sole  means  of  meeting  the  power  of  com- 
munism. The  Kremlin  dictators  seek  to  di- 
vert us  entirely  from  the  pursuit  of  a  posi- 
tive program  of  social  action  which  is  the 
key — the  only  key — to  winning  the  loyalty 
and  supfKirt  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  are  living  in  a  state  of  dire  pov- 
erty and  who  are  being  denied  the  smallest 
element  of  economic  security  and  human 
dignity.  The  unceasing  fury  of  the  Com- 
munist attack  upon  the  Marshall  plan  is 
proof  of  the  power  of  positive  programs  which 
help  people  help  themselves  to  wm  a  better 
life. 

The  Communists  can  and  In  many  areas 
are  now  outmaneuvering  us.  They  provoke 
and  force  lu  into  greater  military  expendi- 
tures while,  posing  as  the  liberators  of  en- 
slaved people  fighting  for  bread,  peace,  and 
freedom,  they  circulate  throughout  the 
world  their  dishonest  petitiona  for  peace. 

The  success  of  the  Kremlin  strategy  in 
throwing  us  off  balance  is  sharply  illustrated 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  face  of 
the  Korean  situation,  while  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  for  the  necessary  $2,000,000,000 
increase  in  military  funds.  It  cut  EC  A  funds 
by  »a50,000,000.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  then  cut  President  Truman's  rec- 
cmmendallon  for  »45.000.000  for  point  4  aid 
to  $10,000,000.  A  day  or  so  later,  Governor 
Dewey  proposed  that  the  United  States  ro 
on  a  "hArdshlp  economy."  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stepping  up  both  military  strengih 
and  constructive  aid  to  other  nations,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  military 
strength.    Ex-Presldent      Hoover      followed 
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through  by  stating  that  all  we  need  to  do 
about  communism  Is  to  oppose  military  ag- 
gression "and  trust  to  time  for  this  evil  to 
abate" 

Such  proposals  to  place  sole  reliance  upon 
military  strength  In  the  world  struggle 
against  Soviet  aggression  would  commit  us  to 
a  policy  of  sending  more  and  more  American 
troops  to  fight  throughout  the  world  against 
more  and  more  troops  recruited  from  the 
Increasing  millions  of  people  who  would  fall 
under  expanding  Soviet  domination.  Under 
such  a  policy  of  sole  reliance  on  military 
power,  there  would  have  be»»n  no  Marshall 
plan  and  the  Communists  would  now  domi- 
nate western  Europe. 

Poverty  and  human  insecurity — The  source 
of  Communist  power 

We  shall  not  make  effective  lasting  progress 
against  the  Communists,  we  shall  not  win  the 
millions  of  democratic  allies  needed  to  con- 
vert the  negative  defense  against  the  Kremlin 
into  a  positive  building  of  the  peace  until 
we  understand  and  do  something  practical 
about  the  basic  unsolved  economic  and  social 
problems  that  are  the  source  of  Communist 
power.  Until  we  understand  why  deeply  re- 
liBiou.^  peasants  attend  mass  in  tlie  morning 
and  Communiat  rallies  in  the  Pi'ternoon,  we 
have  not  grasped  the  fundamentals  of  Com- 
munist power. 

It  Is  not  a  historic  accident  that  In  the 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Scandi- 
navian nations.  England,  and  Switzerland, 
where  there  is  an  acceptance  of  social  re- 
sponsibilities with  strong  free  democratic 
labor  unions  and  where  the  average  person 
enjoys  a  measure  of  economic  security  and 
human  dignity,  the  Communists  are  without 
any  appreciable  strength  or  Influence. 

The  propaganda  of  the  deed  u-tli  mn  for 
democracy 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  make  the  Voice 
of  America  louder  and  stronger  so  that  demo- 
cratic slogans  may  be  carried  to  more  people. 
Slogans  and  phrases  ring  hollowly  in  the  ears 
of  hungry  men  without  concrete  action  to 
give  the  words  meaning.  Without  the  proof 
of  performance,  they  are  Ignored,  rejected 
and.  If  shouted  too  often  and  too  loudly,  are 
resented  and  become  ammunition  for  the 
enemy. 

We  cannot  win  in  a  battle  of  words.  There 
Is  no  celling  on  promises  except  mens  re- 
spect for  the  truth.  The  agents  of  the 
Kremlin,  therefore,  find  it  easy  to  out- 
promise  us.  They  have  In  many  countries  a 
wealth  of  real  grievances  to  denounce:  In  too 
many  Instances  they  have  the  mistakes  and 
failures  of  anti-Communist  nations  to 
exploit. 

But  communism  ca.nnot  compete  In  per- 
formance. The  Voice  of  America  will  be  able 
to  rekindle  hope  for  peace  and  belief  In  free- 
dom and  justice  In  the  hearts  of  men  when 
It  can  answer  totalitarian  promises  with 
democratic  performance. 

Our  pr  paganda  must  be  the  propaganda 
of  the  deed-  We  must  prove  In  action  that 
bread  and  freedom  can  live  together  m  the 
same  house. 

We  must  launch  a  total  peace  offensive. 

A  PROPOSAL  rOR  A  TOTAL  PEACE  OFFENSIVK 

It  is  proposed  that  along  with  the  build- 
ing of  adequate  military  defense  we  further 
strengthen  our  position  In  the  world  by 
launching  total  war  against  poverty  and 
human  Insecurity,  thereby  striking  at  the 
heart  cf  Communist  power  and  influence. 

We  can  se.ze  the  initiative  for  pence  by 
putting  into  effect  a  greatly  expanded  for- 
elen-ald  prceram  geared  to  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  while  promoting  a  practical  program 
of  economic  and  social  justice  at  home.  This 
direct  attempt  to  destroy  the  sources  of  Com- 
munist power  will  have  to  be  supported  by 
an  aaequate  system  of  daf  ense  based  en  Joint 


planning  and  pooling  of  strength  with  our 
democratic  allies. 

It  is  proposed  In  effect  that  we  take  the 
price  tag  off  peace.  It  is  propo.sed  that  we 
agree  to  win  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice 
with  whatever  it  takes  to  win  It.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  we  mobilize  our  people  mcrally, 
spiritually,  economically,  and  politically  In 
a  total  effort  for  peace. 

A  nine-point  program  for  building 
lasting  peace 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  American  people, 
through  their  Government,  express  con- 
cretely their  devotion  to  peace.  Justice,  and 
humanity  by  making  a  fixed  commitment  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  next  hundred  years  (1350-2050) 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through  tlielr 
Government  pledge  themselves  to  make 
available  through  the  United  Nations  an 
annual  sum  of  $13.000.000 .000.  (This,  over 
the  ICO-year  period,  will  equal  the  final 
money  cost— $1,300,000,000,000 — of  the  last 
war  to  the  American  people,  i 

Other  nations  will  be  asked  to  make  similar 
Investments  In  peace  according  to  their 
ability,  but  the  United  States  Investment 
will  not  be  conditional  upon  payments  by 
other  nations. 

2.  The  annual  sum  of  $13,000,000,000  made 
available  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  Government  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  special  United  Nations  fund  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  construction.  This  fund 
shall  te  used  solely  to  help  people  In  other 
nations  to  help  themselves  by  dc  eloping  and 
e.Kpand:ng  the  economic  resources  and  facil- 
ities of  the  participating  nations  and  for 
other  purposes  that  will  contribute  to  Im- 
provement cf  living  standards,  including  nu- 
trition, housing,  health,  and  education  of 
their  jDecple.  An  annual  report  will  be  made 
to  the  people  cf  the  world  listing  expendi- 
tures and  specific  results  achieved. 

3.  The  annual  sum  of  $13,000,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions. Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellite  nations  on  equal  terms,  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  below,  and  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  participating  peoples 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  objective 
measures  of  their  respective  economic  and 
social  needs. 

4.  This  proposal,  upon  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  peoples  of  the  world  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  through  the 
United  Nations. 

5.  Upon  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  a 
majority  of  its  member  nations,  the  United 
Nations  shall  convene  an  International  con- 
ference for  the  purposes  of  achieving  total 
disarmament,  establishing  universal  inspec- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  security  controls. 
and  creating  an  international  police  force. 
The  refusal  of  one  or  more  nations  to  coop- 
erate In  disarmament  shall  not  affect  the 
commitment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  vrho  shall  nevertheless  through  their 
Government  make  the  $13,000,000,000  annual 
payment  into  the  United  Nations  fund  for 
economic  and  social  construction.  Aid  from 
the  fund  shall  *n  that  case  be  made  available 
to  those  remaining  nations  which  agree  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  of  mutual  defense 
until  such  time  as  a  disarmament  program 
is  universally  accepted.  Such  mutual  de- 
fense program  shall  be  developed  by  the 
United  Nations:  and  all  participating  nations 
shall  agree  not  to  employ  their  armed  forces 
outside  tlieir  boundaries  except  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

6.  After  acceptance  of  this  proposal  In 
principle  by  all  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
ber nations,  the  United  Nations  shall  con- 
vene a  Peoples'  World  Assembly  for  Peace 
to  discuss  the  proposal  In  detail  and  to 
make  recomm-endations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  its  implementation. 


E^ch  member  nation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
the  Peoples'  World  Assembly  fur  Peace  b/ 
18  delegates  In  all.  composed  of  2  each 
from  the  organization  or  organizations  most 
representative  of  the  following  groups  in  its 
pxjpulation:  dirt  farmers.  Industrial  workers, 
houaewives.  youth,  veterans,  educators,  sci- 
entists, professional  persons,  businessmen, 
and  rellelous  leaders. 

Tlie  Peoples'  World  Asscmblv  for  Peace 
shall  present  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  who 
shall  forward  them  to  the  governments  of 
all  member  nations  for  official  action  by  the 
UN  As.sembly.  The  Peoples'  World  Assembly 
for  Peace  shall  be  reconvened  annually  to 
hear  reports  on  expenditures,  projects  and 
achievement,  and  to  discuss  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  future  operation 
and  projects  of  the  peace  program. 

7.  The  United  Nations  shall  be  requested 
to  expand  its  existing  agencies  and  to  create 
such  new  agencies  as  may  be  needed  to  ad- 
minister the  world-wide  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  construction  made  possible 
and  financed  by  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  people  of  the  United  Stares  through  their 
Government  and  by  other  peoples  through 
their  governments. 

8.  The  United  Nations  shall  create  a  spe- 
cial agency  which  shall  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy scientists  and  technicians  to  develop 
programs  and  techniques  for  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  atomic  power  and 
energ^•  for  peacetime  use  within  the  limits 
permitted  by  security  measures  made  neces- 
sary by  the  refusal  of  one  or  more  nations 
to  agree  to  universal  disarmament  and  In- 
spection. Such  atomic  project  shall  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Economic  and  Social  Construction  and  the 
services  of  this  agency  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  assist  the  peoples  of  all  participating 
nations  to  build  a  richer  life  for  themselves 
and  the  world  community. 

9.  The  United  Nations  and  Its  member  na- 
tions who  accept  and  pledge  cooperation  In 
carrying  forward  this  peace  proposal  shall 
take  effective  steps  to  expand  and  strengthen 
the  means  of  mass  communication  and  to  use 
them  to  familiarize  the  peoples  of  nil  nations 
with  the  commitment  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  nations  and  with 
the  provisions,  possibilities,  and  concrete 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  this 
peace   proposal. 

A  POSmVE  PHCGRAM  WILL  WIN   THE  LOTALTT   OF 
PEOPLES 

The  facts  of  performance  can  penetrate  the 
Iron  curtain.  People  now  In  the  free  nations 
who  came  originally  from  any  nation  reject- 
ing this  proposal  should  be  asked  to  make 
direct  appeals  to  the  peoples  of  those  nations. 
Such  appeals,  based  on  personal  knowledge 
and  experience,  are  more  effective  than  pro- 
fessionally written  statements,  as  was  proved 
in  the  letter  writing  that  preceded  the  Ital- 
ian elections  In  the  spring  of  1348.  They, 
plus  United  States  action  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  did  much  to  defeat  the  Communist 
drive  for  power  in  Italy. 

We  must  develop  the  techniques  to  pene- 
trate the  Iron  curtain  so  that  people  In  any 
country  which  might  reject  this  peace  pro- 
posal win  realize  the  magnitude  of  their 
losses  because  of  Inability  to  share  in  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social 
Construction  and  because  of  being  forced  to 
continue  to  bear  the  crushing  burden  and 
an.^ietles  of  armament  for  aggression. 

The  cost  of  armaments  must  be  spelled  out 
In  bread  and  butter  terms.  The  Pu-sian  peo- 
ple must  be  made  aware,  for  example,  tx:at 
in  1947  their  expenditures  on  national  de- 
fense came  to  56.700.000,000  rubles,  an 
amount  equivalent  to  51  percent  cf  the  130.- 
000.000.000  ruble  total  value  of  their  entire 
industrial  output.    Ihey  must  be  helped  to 
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realize  vhat  their  oxn  Industries  could  pro- 
vide In  shoes  for  their  feet.  In  shirts,  dressea 
and  coaU  for  their  backs.  In  chairs  and  tables 
for  th«lr  homes.  In^scarce  drugs  for  their  sick 
children.  In  all  the  necessities  and  comforts 
that  they  now  lack.  If  only  their  Government 
could  be  gotten  to  agree  to  ]oln  with  others 
in  universal  disarmament  and  Inspection. 

Spfll  it  out   to   the   victimi  of  Communist 
dcmination 

The  victims  of  Communist  domination 
must  be  told  how  much  more  they  could  have 
in  food,  in  clothing.  In  improved  shelter.  In 
comfort  and  convenience.  In  machinery  to 
lighten  their  toU  and  to  enable  th«m  to  pro- 
duce more  with  less  effort  If  the.r  govern- 
ments would  permit  them  to  shue  In  the 
ai3.000.000  000  a  year  that  the  pec  pie  of  the 
United  States  are  putting  up  on  behalf  of 
j)eace  In  the  world  and  a  better  tomorrow 
for  ail  peoptles. 

Day  by  day.  the  Voice  of  America  must  be 
enabl-:?d  to  reacQ  the  farthest  corr.ers  of  the 
vait  totalitarian  prison  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  »nth  reports  of  factories  built  In 
other  countries  to  produce  the  tilings  that 
make  life  richer;  of  stoves,  radios,  refriger- 
ators, washing  machines,  and  automobiles 
made  available  to  new  millions;  of  lands 
cleared  of  malarial  mosquitos;  of  new  dams 
preventing  floods.  Irrigating  arid  lands  and 
producing  vast  supplies  of  energy:  of  crop 
yields  rising:  of  empty  bellies  fllled  and  of 
deficiency  diseases  banished;  of  Infant  mor- 
tality declining  and  literacy  rising;  of  thou- 
sands of  new  homes,  hospitals  and  schools; 
<tf  labor  eased,  hours  of  toU  shortened,  and 
real  wage*  and  living  standards  rising  every- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  gov- 
ernments have  responded  to  their  peoples' 
yearnings  for  peace  and  plenty  in  place  of  war 
and  weapons  ana  the  costs  of  war. 

We  must  create  the  realities,  the  factual 
conditions  tnat  will  make  such  reports  pos- 
sible. With  the  people  in  Communist-domi- 
nated satellite  countries  fully  rcnscious  of 
the  cost  in  bread-and-butter  terms  of  the 
retusal  by  their  governments  to  Join  with 
other  nations  on  the  basis  of  this  peace  pro- 
posal, the  Internal  pressures  would  be  such 
that  no  police  state  could  for  long  continue 
to  defy  the  will  of  the  people  by  refusing  to 
participate  In  the  program  for  universal  dis- 
armament and  peace. 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  their  satellite  na- 
tions, and  the  weakening  of  their  ability  to 
further  exploit  poverty  and  misery  as  politi- 
cal weapons  for  the  expansion  of  their  sphere 
of  domination,  the  Commissars  In  the  Krem- 
lin may  recognize  that  they  cannot  conquer 
and  enslave  the  world. 

The  strategists  of  the  Politburo  are 
schooled  In  the  politics  of  power.  They  re- 
spect only  superior  power.  If  they  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  they  can  neither  win  nor 
hold  the  loyalty  of  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world,  they  may  yield  to  the  facts  of  su- 
perior strength  possessed  by  aroused  and 
united  peoples.  Thus  the  world  may  be 
saved  frum  the  catastrophe  of  total  war. 
But  even  If  worst  comes  to  worst  and  the 
p<iwer-drunk  men  In  the  Kremlin  decide  to 
stake  all  on  victory  In  total  war,  we  shall 
have  taken  mUUons  of  potential  allies  away 
from  them:  we  shall  have  won  these  people 
to  our  side  by  having  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  avoid  war  by  the  launching  oi  a  positive 
peace  offensive. 

Whichever  decision  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin maXe.  we  must  Intensify  the  flght  against 
Soviet  enslavement  In  the  fleld  of  economic 
and  social  action  where  the  weight  of  our 
advanced  technology  and  developed  produc- 
tne  resources  gives  us  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  super iorlt>  In  pwwer  which  the  Com- 
munists cannot  ignore. 

We  must  do  more  than  fight  defensively  In 
the  Kremlin's  cold  war.  and  do  more  to  win 


the  peace  our  way,  the  way  of  EGA  and  point 
4.  with  the  fire  pwwer  of  our  peace  offensive 
stepped  up  at  least  four  times  Its  present 
intensity. 

Politburo  steals  wealth  and  conscripts 
manpower 

A  total  peace  offensive  will  expose,  by  con- 
trast, in  all  Its  cynical  and  coldly  calculated 
brutality,  the  Kremlin's  exploitation  and  en- 
slavement of  the  people  under  Its  control. 
Once  It  has  established  domination  and  In- 
stalled Its  rule  by  force  and  terror,  the  Polit- 
buro systematically  drains  wealth  out  of  the 
nations  governed  by  Its  puppet  dictators.  In 
eastern  Germany  and  throughout  its  sphere 
ir  eastern  Europe  It  has  already  dragged  liv- 
ing standards  down  toward  the  appallingly 
low  levels  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  manpower  and  the  wealth  of  Soviet 
satellite  nations  are  conscripted  to  feed  the 
Insatiable  Communist  war  machine.  Mil- 
lions of  Poles.  Germans,  Czechs,  and  other 
eastern  Europeans  now  serve  as  slave  labor. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  uncounted  millions 
of  the  peoples  of  China  and  Asia  drawn  into 
the  Soviet  war  machine  as  slave  laborers  and 
as  expendable  front-line  troops. 

Winning  partners  in  peace  and  allies  if 
total  war  comes 

Instead  of  taking,  we   propose  to  give. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  living  standards 
of  other  people,  we  propose  to  help  them 
raise  their  living  standards. 

Instead  of  confiscating  their  crops,  we  pro- 
pose to  help  them  modernize  their  agricul- 
ture for  the  production  of  more  food. 

Instead  of  drafting  men  and  women  for 
forced  labor  In  the  service  of  the  Soviet 
war  machine,  we  propose  to  feed  them  and 
assist  them  In  the  bulldln?  of  a  richer  life. 

Instead  of  draining  their  countries  of 
mineral  wealth  and  other  natural  resources. 
w?  propose  to  help  them  develop  and  use 
these  resources  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
own  needs. 

Instead  of  driving  uhelr  bodies  In  speeded- 
up  production  for  the  Soviet  war  machine, 
we  propose  to  assist  them  In  achieving  de- 
cent wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  and  ob- 
taining medicine,  hospitals  and  schools  for 
them  and  their  families. 

This  Is  an  offer  understandable  In  any 
language  because  It  talks  In  terms  of  tools. 
Jobs,  food,  housing,  health,  education,  se- 
curity and  freedom. 

It  Is  on  this  front  that  we  can  achieve  our 
greatest  success  In  winning  the  loyalty  of 
millions  of  people  as  partners  In  the  positive 
Job  of  buUdln?  the  peace  or.  In  the  event 
of  war.  as  fighting  allies  In  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

Blessings  of  peace  and  disarmament  at  home 

The  achievement  of  universal  disarma- 
ment would  bring  the  blessings  of  lasting 
peace  to  America  In  terms  of  Intangible 
human  values  on  which  no  price  can  be 
set.  In  addition.  It  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  American  people  to  make  substantial 
social  progress  In  the  forn-  of  higher  living 
standards,  greater  security.  Increased  social 
services  and  a  fuller  and  richer  life  In  educa- 
tional and  cultural  values. 

The  heavy  financial  burden  of  war  Is  re- 
flected In  the  current  Federal  budget  of  over 
#40.000.000.000  of  which  approximately  75 
percent  Is  earmarked  to  meet  the  cost  of  past 
and  possible  future  wars. 

We  are  currently  spending  approximately 
$15. oca 000.000  annually  out  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  military  purposes  and  this  will 
no  doubt  be  sharply  Increased  If  the  world 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate. 

The  achievement  of  universal  disarmament 
would  perniit  America  to  divert  the  billions 
of  dollars  now  being  spent  for  military  re- 
quirements and  national  security  to  the  task 


of  meeting  the  unlimited  peacetime  needs  of 
our  people. 

WE   MUST  PRACnCI  AT  HOME  WHAT  WI   PREACH 
ABROAD 

Nowhere  is  the  gap  between  our  promises 
and  our  performance  as  great  as  In  the  fleld 
of  civil  rights.  Among  peoples  In  unUerde- 
velopea  countries,  greatest  doubt  about  our 
high  moral  statements  on  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  the  worth  of  the  Individual  is 
caused  by  oiir  continued  practice  of  a  double 
standard  of  citizenship  here  at  home.  The 
United  States  cannot  provide  unassailable 
moral  leadership  In  the  world  In  this  time 
of  crisis  and  panic  until  we  end  that  double 
standard. 

The  serious  gap  between  what  American 
dem<x;racy  preaches  and  what  It  practices 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  has  provided  and 
daily  continues  to  provide  the  Communists 
with  one  of  their  most  effective  weapons  In 
winning  ground  among  the  Asiatic  and  other 
peoples.  J 

The  dally  propaganda  broadcast  beamed 
out  of  MoECOW  and  released  In  other  centers 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  agitation  ex- 
ploits to  the  fullest  the  ugly  fac':3  of  racial 
discrimination  and  violation  of  "ilvll  rights 
practiced  In  America  and  tolerated  even  in 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  clvll-rlghts 
pro-am  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  Justice 
and  decency.  In  the  world  strugf?le  for  sur- 
vival It  Is  a  must  on  democracy's  acenda  of 
unfinished  business  If  we  are  to  provide  moral 
leadership  along  with  material  altl  and  guid- 
ance In  the  building  of  the  peace. 

THE    WORK    TO    BE    DONE 

There  Is  no  lack  of  work  to  be  ilone  In  the 
world  with  the  $13,000,000,000  a  year  which 
It  Is  proposed  that  we  Invest  through  the 
United  Nations  In  the  cooperative  Job  of 
building  peace  for  pecple. 

In  fact,  to  attain  within  the  measurable 
future  a  standard  of  living  approximating 
the  level  now  to  be  found  in  the  more  hiuihly 
developed  nations,  substantial  supplementa- 
tion of  our  Investment  In  pefce  will  be 
required. 

Some  indications  of  the  reed 

The  needs  are  shocking.  They  explain  the 
hatred  of  colonialism  and  Its  po.'twar  varia- 
tions. They  explain  the  Initial  success  of 
Communist  promises.  Infiltration,  and  aggres- 
sion. Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
have  literally  nothing  to  lose  but  hunger, 
disease,  and  the  prospect  of  early  death. 
Even  the  threat  of  forced  labor  and  rule  by 
terror  will  not  always  outweigh  Communist 
pn?mlses  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

For  example,  of  the  one  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lion population  of  Asia,  875.00«>.000,  or  70 
percent,  depend  for  their  liveLhood  upon 
agriculture. 

For  every  member  of  Its  population  living 
on  the  land,  Asia  produce,  little  more  than 
one-twelfth  as  much  as  North  ind  Central 
America. 

As  against  our  Infant  mortality  rate  of 
31  per  thousand  live  births,  Ceylon  has  101. 
Korea  has  116,  Formosa  has  12:i,  India  has 
131.  Burma  has  204. 

As  against  our  life  expectancy  of  65  years 
for  white  men,  life  expectancy  for  Chinese 
men  Is  41;  for  Siamese,  37;  for  the  men  o< 
India,  27. 

As  against  our  Illiteracy  rate  of  2.7  per- 
cent. Ceylon  has  42  percent;  Korea,  69  per- 
cent; Turkey,  79  percent;  India   91  percent. 

iludernized  agriculture  in  Asia  can  release 
millions  of  workers 
The  living  standards  of  the  Asiatic  peo- 
ples can  be  materially  raised  by  producing 
mere  lood  per  man,  thus  fretlng  tens  of 
minions  to  work  In  Industries.  But  bellies 
must  be  fllled  flrst,  and,  where  men  on  the 
land  can  grow  barely  enough  tc  feed  thefn- 
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selves  and  their  families,  workers  cannot  be 
spared  from  the  land  to  produce  necessities 
and  comforts  beyond  the  primary  necessity 
of  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Even  when  billions  are  actually  Invested 
In  Asia  for  river  development,  for  fertilizers, 
for  agricultural  machinery  and  Implements 
and  insecticides,  the  Job  will  be  only  begun. 
If  we  help  Asia,  with  technical  advice  and 
equipment,  to  restore  its  eroded  land  and  to 
use  dams  and  related  projects  to  prevent 
floods,  to  Irrigate  arid  land,  to  produce  ferti- 
lizers, and  to  generate  power  for  Its  farms, 
transportation  facilities,  and  industries,  the 
major  Job  will  still  remain.  Only  the  flrst 
stage  of  the  greatest  pioneering  Job  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  have  been  completed. 

Of  the  700.C00.0C0  persons  who  would  be 
displaced  from  the  land  In  such  a  change 
over  a  period  of  years,  possibly  one  hundred 
ard  flfty  to  two  'lundred  million,  would  be 
workers,  after  allowance  Is  made  for  women 
needed  In  the  home,  for  children,  and  for 
other  nonworklng  dependents.  Here  Is  a 
labor  force  as  large  as  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  Its  energies  could  be 
employed  In  the  filling  of  human  needs  and 
wants  beyond  the  basic  need  for  food. 

If  we  assume,  as  does  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  it  requires  $1,000  investment  per  worker 
to  provide  capital  facilities  ( a  place  to  work 
and  tools  to  work  with)  for  each  worker 
added  to  the  Industrial  labor  force  In  under- 
deveicped  countries,  there  Is  an  Investment 
need  tor  Industrial  purposes  in  Asia  alone 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
billion  dollars,  on  top  of  other  billions  to 
Improve  agricultural  efficiency  and  Increase 
food  production. 

Peoples  must  he  helped  to  do  vast  job 
themselves 

If  It  were  intended  to  do  a  Job  of  this 
magnitude  on  a  world-wide  scale  with  noth- 
ing more  than  $13,000,000,000  a  year,  genera- 
tions would  elapse  before  all  peoples  would 
be  broupht  to  a  parity  with  our  own  stand- 
ards, which  would  continue  to  rise  in  the 
meantime. 

It  Is  not  proposed  that  we  underwrite  the 
entire  Job  ourselves.  This  Is  not  a  proposal 
for  an  unending  International  relief  program 
but  a  program  to  help  other  peoples  help 
themselves. 

Our  Job  is  to  provide  the  hope  and  the 
material  impetus.  Men  who  live  by  plow- 
ing exhausted  land  with  sticks  to  make  it 
yield  a  fen-  grains  of  rice  are  too  occupied 
with  the  business  of  keeping  alive  from  day 
to  day — and  too  poor — to  hope,  plan,  and 
Invest  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  resources 
to  provide  the  hope  and  the  seed  capital  for 
investment  and  the  know-how  for  produc- 
tion. As  the  flrst  Investments,  provided  by 
us  through  the  United  Nations,  begin  to  bear 
fruit,  hope  will  come  to  life.  Out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  flrst  Investment  It  will  be 
possible  both  to  Increase  living  standards 
Immediately  and  to  conserve  part  for  further 
Investment  for  still  higher  living  standards 
tomorrow.  Each  new  Investment  from  sav- 
ings at  home  and  from  \he  United  Nations 
fund  flnanced  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  other  nations  will  yield 
a  larger  siirplus  above  bare  necessities  cut 
of  which  savings  can  be  made  for  still 
further  ln\estment  in  expanded  production 
facilities. 

Can  we  aitord  the  cost  or  this  investment 
IN  peace? 

The  United  States  can  afford  the  cost  of 
peace.  We  must  stand  up  and  demonstrate 
that  we  have  the  courage  to  remove  the  price 
tag  from  cur  efforts  to  lead  the  world  to 
honorable  and  lasting  peace.  Whatever  such 
a  peace  may  cojt.  It  la  Infinitely  less  than 
the  cost  oX  war. 


We  can  afford  the  cost  of  the  total  peace 
offensive  outlined  herein.  Including  ade- 
quate armed  defense,  short  of  total  war, 
$13,000,000,000  annually  In  foreign  aid.  and 
social  progress  at  home.  If  worst  come  to 
worst  and  circumstances  compel  us  to  fight 
total  war,  the  American  people  will  be  wiU- 
In "  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  will  be 
needed  to  put  our  total  resources  and  maxi- 
mum effort  Into  winning  that  war.  How- 
ever, by  waging  an  ail -out  peace  offensive 
we  shall  have  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding 
the  infinitely  greater  costs  and  sacrifices  of 
total  war. 

World  War  11  lasted  44  months  and  ac- 
cording to  ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman, 
its  total  final  cost  to  the  American  people 
will  be  one  trillion  three  kundred  billion 
do'lars    ($1,300,000,000,000). 

It  cost  $29,500,000,000  per  month. 

It  cost  $985,000,000  per  day. 

It  cost  $41,000,000  per  hour. 

TTie  above  figures  make  no  allowance  for 
the  Incalculably  greater  cost  of  war  In  hu- 
m.an  lives  and  human  values. 

How  big  is   $13,000,000,000? 

The  sum  of  $13  000.000.000  a  year  seems  big 
standing  by  itself.  But  it  is,  insignificant 
when  measured  against  our  alternatives  and 
our  capacities. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  Is  one  cne-hun- 
dredth  of  the  cost  of  World  War  11. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  Is  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  our  current  yearly  output.  Within  5 
years  It  will  be  less  than  4  percent. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  Is  less  than  the 
Increase  that  we  can  normally  expect  in  a 
2-year  period  In  the  total  output  of  the 
American  economy. 

Full  employment  will  meet  the  cost  of 
building  lasting  peace 

The  last  depression  cost  the  American 
people  $500,000,000,000  In  lost  production. 
This  Is  nearly  double  the  value  of  our  gross 
national  product  In  1948.  the  highest  m 
history. 

At  present  there  are  about  3.500.000  un- 
employed persons  in  the  United  States  able 
to  work  and  actively  locking  for  work. 
There  are  an  additional  2,000  000  or  so  work- 
ing part-time  who  want  and  are  available 
for  full-time  work.  The  full  or  partial  idle- 
ness of  these  two  groups  alone  represents 
the  equivalent  of  perhaps  4.500,000  to  500.- 
000.000  full-time  workers  waose  output  is 
being  lost.  Since  our  gross  national  product 
last  year  approximated  $4,430  per  civilian 
employee.  It  would  take  the  equivalent  of 
only  3,000,000  additional  fu.l-time  jobs  to 
produce  the  $13,000,000,000  a  year  required 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  program  for  a  total 
offensive  for  peace  as  outlined  herein. 

When  we  decide  to  wage  peace  with  the 
same  vigor  and  determinatior.  with  which  we 
waafe  war  we  can  enlist  the  labor  of  millions 
of  people  not  now  in  the  labor  market  who 
would  be  glad  to  participate  in  the  creative 
Job  of  building  the  peace.  With  the  increase 
In  production  made  possible  by  the  full  em- 
ployment of  this  expanded  labor  force  we 
can  meet  the  cost  of  a  total  peace  offensive, 
build  adequate  military  deJenses,  short  of 
total  war,  and  provide  further  social  and 
economic  progress  for  the  American  pecple. 

The  proof  that  we  can  do  this  job  by 
mobilizing  our  full  prcductl'e  potential  was 
furnished  by  the  unprecedented  prodiiction 
achievements  during  World  War  II.  Faced 
with  the  challenge  of  war.  millions  of  women 
left, their  kitchens  and  old  folks  came  out  of 
retirement  to  help  produce  tue  needed  goods 
and  services  to  back  up  our  Sghtine  men. 

If  we»achieve  comparable  mobilization  of 
our  1950  manpower  potential  in  the  same 
ratio  as  we  achieved  in  1£44.  we  can  in- 
crease our  working  force  to  71,000,000  with 
which  to  meet  civilian  and  military  man- 
power requirements.  This  will  permit  dou- 
bling our  present  number  of  men  under  arms 


and  still  make,  available  approximately 
B.OOO.COO  additional  workers  for  civilian  em- 
ployment. 

"Where's  the  money  coming  from?" — New  tax 
sources 

The  $13,000,000,000  annual  Investment  In 
peace  which  Is  here  proposed  represents  an 
Increase  of  only  a'oout  $9,000,000,000  over  the 
foreign  economic  aid  we  have  been  providing. 

Part  of  the  additional  funds  could  be 
obtained  by  restoring  wartime  tax  rates  on 
corporations  and  upper-income  taxpayers. 
Corporations  paid  taxes  of  approximately  57 
percent  on  their  profits  during  the  war. 

At  present  profit  levels,  a  60  percent  aver- 
age rate  of  tax  on  corporate  profits  would 
provide  $7,000,000,000  of  Increased  taxes.  If, 
In  addition,  taxes  on  individuals  with  gross 
Incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  were  restored  to 
wartime  rates,  a  substantial  part  of  the  addi- 
tional $9,000,000,000  In  tax  revenue  would  be 
obtained. 

B'Jt  large  Increases  In  revenues  would  flow 
from  the  proposal  without  raising  tax  rates. 
By  putting  enough  people  to  work  to  produce 
$13,000,000,000  in  additional  wealth  the  en- 
tire tax  base  is  broadened.  At  least  $2,000,- 
000. COO  in  additional  Government  revenue 
would  be  provided  at  present  tax  rates  from 
the  increase  in  personal  Incomes.  Corpora- 
tion tax  payments  would  increase  by  perhaps 
another  $2.0CO.OOO.CO0  due  to  the  Increased 
profits  resulting  from  increased  production. 

This  total  peace  offensive  is  proposed  In 
the  belief  that  in  the  cause  of  total  peace  as 
In  total  war  we  must  step  up  production  to 
the  limits  of  our  resources.  Therefore,  with 
the  wartime  rate  of  taxation  restored  on  cor- 
poration profits  and  on  Incomes  of  the  well- 
to-do,  it  would  be  possible  to  Increase  Gov- 
ernment revenue  toward  meeting  the  In- 
creased cost  of  foreign  aid  and  stepped-up 
military  expenditures. 

This  is  no  time  for  men  of  little  faith 

With  our  human  and  material  resources 
fully  mobilized  for  peace,  we  can  do  the  Job 
before  us.  Our  ability  to  do  so  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  men  of  little  vision  and  no 
faith  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  a 
perpetual  losing  struegle  against  every  next 
step  in  mankind's  progress. 

These  same  little  men  were  without  cour- 
age or  vision  when  we  faced  the  challenge 
of  Hitlerism  and  Nazi  aggression.  Until 
June  22.  1941,  they  Joined  Communists,  Nazis, 
and  Fascists  in  announcing  that  "the  Yanks 
aren't  coming."  They  dragged  their  feet  and 
clung  to  the  policy  of  too  little  and  too  late 
both  before  and  after  Pearl  H.arbor.  They 
challenged  President  Roosevelt  and  said  that 
the  production  goals  he  set  for  the  United 
States  were  fantastic  and  could  not  be  met. 
The  record  of  achievement  on  the  production 
front  proved  these  little  men  to  be  wrong 
and  President  Roosevelt  to  be  right,  for  his 
production  goals  were  met  and  doubled.  By 
their  cries  now  for  sole  reliance  on  military 
force  to  save  the  world  from  Communist 
aggression  they  are  again  demonstrating  the 
same  lack  of  faith  in  the  strength  and  ca- 
pacity of  America  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
peace. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  paralyz- 
ing effect  of  the  campaign  of  moral  and  po- 
litical Intimidation  that  Is  being  waged 
among  us  by  these  men  of  little  faith  who 
would  sell  America  short  and  leave  the  world 
with  no  hope  for  peace. 

WE   MUST  BREAK  PRODUCTION   BOTTLENECKS 

The  steel  industry  currently  operating  at 
full  capacity  cannot  meet  our  present  needs. 
We  must  take  positive  steps  to  expand  our 
basic  steel  production  capacity  to  meet  both 
our  expanding  military  and  civilian  require- 
ments. We  are  faced  now  with  a  situation 
comparable  to  that  faced  In  the  period  Im- 
mediately before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  owners  of  the  steel  industry,  wedded  to 
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•  profnun  of  pUnned  ect-momic  scarcity  with 
k)W  TOtuBM  and  ht«h  prices.  »al<l  then  u 
they  say  now  ih*:  the  steel  mdvistry's  capac- 
ity la  adatiiMta.  They  failed  then  as  they  fall 
now  to  tatoatepa  to  expand  capacity  I:  waa 
act  unta  tlie  then  Senator  H^rry  S.  Trxunan. 
yh't'Tn*"  ot  the  Senate  Wax  Ir.ves:;«a'.lng 
Committee,  ezpoacd  their  willful  negU^nce 
that  ihe  GoTtrnment  took  steps  to  assure 
the  exp*nj»on  of  ateel  production  faclUtlea 
atetmuj  to  win  the  war. 

SU«t  ptoduettcn  must  be  expanded 
At  the  end  of  the  w*r  the  monoply  Inter- 
est m  the  ateel  Industry  rushed  back  to 
Bormalcy  and  again  reinstated  the  policy 
at  planned  tcanrtty  with  low  prodtiction  and 
hlgb  prlecs.  Three  yean  ago  when  this  mat- 
ter wa«  rmtacd  before  t^e  Senate  Committee 
c>n  Small  Bostneaa.  coccIuslTe  evidence  was 
dereloped  clearly  Indicating  the  need  for 
further  expansion  of  steel  production  facili- 
ties to  meet  Arcer'.cas  grcwtr.g  needs.  Again 
tiJe  forces  of  monopoly  and  scarcity  who  con- 
tw*  the  ateel  Indostry.  represented  by  the 
Amviean  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  denied 
the  need  for  further  expansion,  claimine  that 
Amrleali  needs  were  temportrv  and  that  ez- 
cea  steel  capacity  wctild  soon  develop. 

Their  stubborn  refusal  to  recogri-ae  re- 
quirements and  to  expand  capacity  to  meet 
our  needs  JeopartlUed  our  national  security 
In  the  period  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  now  again  jeopardizes  our  futtire.  Fail- 
ure cf  the  steel  Industry  to  take  Immediate 
practical  steps  to  expand  steel  production 
capacity  will  compel  the  Government  again 
to  take  action  to  break  this  priduction  bot- 
tleneck now  as  It  was  compelled  to  do  in 
the  war. 

Idle  tear  plants  must  be  put  to  tcork 
Production  bottlenecks  In  other  basic  In- 
dustries must  be  dealt  with  In  a  like  manner 
where  the  owners  and  managers  of  such  In- 
dustries continue  In  their  refusal  to  expand 
production  capacity  to  meet  our  military  and 
civilian  needs.  Until  these  bottlenecks  are 
brok?n.  basic  materials  in  short  supply  miist 
be  allocated  with  priority  given  to  essential 
military  and  civilian  requirements. 

Idle  Gorernment-built  war  plants  of  all 
types,  which  stand  today  as  monuments  to 
our  failure  to  plan  for  the  future,  must  be 
Immediately  and  fully  mobilized  as  function- 
ing production  units.  Fully  manned  with  a 
highly  trained  working  force  these  plants 
could  be  prodxidng  both  military  and  civil- 
ian goods  and  would  be  acceptable  of  quick 
ahlft  to  all-out  war  production  when  needed. 

TOtTTH  HAS  A  STAKI  IN  THIS  PROPOSAL 

Each  year  cur  hleh  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  add  approximately  1,000.000  new 
workers  to  our  potential  wealth  jjroducers. 
These  youth  look  to  us  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  use  of  their  training  and  talents. 
.'-^^Is  peace  proposal  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  help  In  the  creative  and  posi- 
tive job  of  building  the  peace.  It  suggests 
an  all-otrt  effort  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing these  youne  .Americans  the  Job  of  fight- 
ing an  all-otrt  war. 

This  proposal  offers  our  sons  and  daughters 
an  opportunity  to  participate  directly  in  the 
eosstractlTe  work  that  must  be  done  at  home 
and  In  the  world.  It  opens  up  new  frontiers 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Tellow.  the  Yangtze,  the 
Ganges,  the  Jordan,  and  other  great  rivers 
where  young  American  engineers,  agrlcul- 
tiixal  specialists,  doctors,  nurses,  and  teach- 
€TB  can  use  their  energies,  training,  and  crea- 
tive Ingenuity  to  assist  and  train  the  people 
(tf  underdeveloped  countries  to  restore  and 
IncrcMe  the  productivity  of  their  land  and 
to  Improve  their  health  and  lUlug  standards. 

Our  young  doctors,  engineers,  and  teachers 
of  the  years  to  come  can  be  o3ered  oppor- 
tunities to  travel  voluntarily  tc  the  ends  cf 
the  earth  with  m«>dicines,  slide  rules,  and 
books  in  their  haxiUs  or  they  can  be  drafted 
for  shipment  tj  the  sa:r.e  areas  with  rifles 
alung  to  their  backs. 


Prom  their  earliest  years  of  consciousness, 
our  young  people  have  found  Inspiration  In 
the  adventurous  years  at  the  beginning  of 
our  history  when  pioneers  year  after  year 
moved  forward  the  advance  posts  of  civilisa- 
tion. This  proposal  for  peace  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  adventtire  and  pioneering  on  new 
social  and  economic  frontiers. 

This  is  pioneering  for  peace  and  freedom 
which  can  be  made  secure  In  the  world  only 
if  they  rest  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  so- 
cial and  economic  Justice.  We  In  America 
must  dedicate  ourselves  and  give  leadership 
In  the  building  of  that  foundation  for  a 
lastlr.g  peace. 

Freed  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  arma- 
ments and  war.  equipped  with  the  tools  of 
modem  technology  and  science,  all  peoples 
can  cooperate  in  creating  a  world  cf  abun- 
dance In  which  man  can  enjoy  pea-'e.  eco- 
nomic security,  the  fullest  measure  of  politi- 
cal and  spiritual  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

THX  TIMI  POB  ACTION   IS   NOW 

Prompt  and  decisive  action  by  President 
Truman  and  the  United  Nations  In  resist- 
ing military  attack  on  South  Korea  has 
undoubtedly  forced  some  revision  in  the 
Communist  timetable  of  aggression.  We 
cannot  know  whether  total  war  will  come 
or  If  so,  when.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  people  of  the  world  to  make  an  all- 
out  effort  for  peace  in  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing total  war.  This  proposal  is  sugeesied  in 
the  sincere  belief  that  our  best  prospect  of 
avoiding  war  and  winning  the  peace  lies  in 
a  plan  of  action  that  combines  fully  ade- 
quate military  defense  with  a  positive  peace 
offensive. 

We  are  at  the  place  in  world  history  where 
we  must  recognize  that  the  best  hope  of  sav- 
ing freedom  and  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  Is  In  action — action  so  challenging,  so 
vast  m  scope,  so  practical  In  design  and  so 
sincere  In  ptirpoee  that  It  will  fill  the  moral 
vacuum  In  the  world  with  reborn  hope  and 
a  renewed  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
people  of  all  nations. 


We're  Not  the  Best  in  the  World 
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Mr.  TE-\GUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
American  who  is  respcnsible  for  provid- 
inp  a  defense  for  this  country.  I  am 
more  personally  familiar  with  the 
Ground  Forces,  and  I  do  know  that  much 
he  says  about  jjround  warfare  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Within  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  considerable  evidence 
that  the  hit^h  command  of  our  Army  is 
di.<:counting  the  u."^  of  tanks. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace. 
Jr..  told  the  West  Point  graduating  class 
that  "it  may  be  that  tank  warfai^  as 
we  know  it  will  soon  be  obsolete."  Gen. 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
predictetl  squash-headed  atomic  anti- 
tank weapons  that  would  put  tanks  In 
the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  this  earth 
exists  we  will  need  strong  ground  forces 
and  as  long  as  we  use  ground  forces  we 
will  need  armor  tc  go  with  our  ground 


forces.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  tills  Korean 
situation  will  cause  all  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  providing  a  defense  for 
this  great  coimtry  of  ours  to  stop  and 
think.  We  are  depended  upon  more 
than  any  other  nation  to  mai.itam  peace 
in  the  world.  To  do  this  we  must  pro- 
vide for  our  men,  the  best  weapons  in  the 
world,  and  to  date  we  have  net  done  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Jlember  will 
read  and  study  this  very  inti-rest.n?  ar- 
ticle by  Ml-.  Baldwin,  and  r-.^alize  there 
is  much  truth  in  what  he  says. 

We  Are  Not  the  Best  in  tfi  World 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldw.n) 
Americans  have  a  puffed-up  ego.  We 
think  In  superlatives:  Hollyw.>Jd  adjectives 
and  bailyrioo  have  conditioned  our  mluds. 
In  our  own  opinion  we  are  a  -.'^upercolossal" 
Nation,  so  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  all  the  necessities  and  amenities  of 
life  that  there  is  not  even  a  close  second. 
We  produce  the  best  bath  tuts,  the  "'most 
adorable"  women,  the  most  magnllicent 
kitchens,  the  largest  numbers  of  cars,  tele- 
phones, radios,  and  so  on. 

Nowhere  is  this  astigmatic  sef -satisfaction 
more  pronounced  than  In  the  nalUtary  fleld. 
A  go<xl  many  of  our  hard-headed  pragmatista 
In  uniform  realize  our  deficiencies  In  tangi- 
bles and  intangibles.  But  the  j  verage  Amer- 
ican thinks  we  can  Uck  the  \/or!d.  and  he 
points  to  the  outcome  of  World  War  II  as 
proof.  The  old  idea  that  one  .American  can 
lick  four  or  five  foreigners  dies  hard. 

"We  won.  didn't  we?"  the  man  In  the 
street  says.  •.Americans  are  the  best  soldier* 
in  the  world." 

But  they  are  not — In  many  particulars 
no:  by  a  damn  sight.  We  did  not  win  World 
War  II  because  we  were  best  in  soldiering, 
in  generalship  or  in  equipment.  Ou  the 
contrary,  we  were  often  woefully  second 
best — sometimes  a  poor  third  jr  fourth.  In 
gome  fields — i^enerai  education,  mechanical 
aptitude,  technical  skills  and  factory  out- 
put— we  were  greatly  superior  to  our  ene- 
mies. We  also  enjoyed  lesser  Advantages  in 
other  details.  We  had  some  irack  flzhtlng 
\mits,  some  good  leaders  and  iome  excellent 
equipment.  But  our  qualitative  deScien- 
cies — splrltvoal  and  physical — uere  many  and 
major.  We  wen,  not  because  ve  were  always 
best  but  because — with  our  A.  lies — we  were 
blf^gest. 

Take,  soldiering.  Thermopylae  has  gone 
down  the  ages  as  an  epic  of  soldiering  be- 
cause the  men  who  fought  there  steed  and 
died.  In  the  past  war.  It  wa.j  our  enemies 
who  chiefly  exhibited  the  steadfastness  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Japanese  fought  to  the 
death — no  matter  how  hopeb'ss  the  strug- 
gle— there  were  no  Japanese  Bataans.  This 
struggle  to  the  death  sumetimes  has  been 
described  correctly  as  stupid  funatlclsm.  and 
Ircm  the  point  of  view  of  westtrn  civilization 
this  Is  Its  proper  choracterlz  itlon.  But  If 
this  militant  and  fanatic  sp  rlt  had  been 
coupled  with  proper  leadership  and  sound 
professional  experience — a  quiUty  the  Japs 
often  lacked — the  road  to  Tok;o  woiild  have 
been  paved  with  the  bodies  of  many  more 
Americans  thar  the  109.459  who  died  to  buy 
victory  in  the  Pacific.  Even  so,  the  Japanese 
will  to  fight  was  the  spiritual  and  combat 
basis  of  all  their  operations;  I:  cost  us  dear. 
The  Germans — and  often  the  I'.usslans — gave 
repeated  demonstrations  of  the  will  to  fight, 
even  against  great  odds.  Our  own  forces— 
with  some  outstanding  exceptions — rarely 
showed  such  fanatical  determination.  A 
very  small  minority  of  American  combat 
troops,  as  the  military  historian  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall  has  pointed  out.  "caiTied  the  ball" 
for  the  bulk  of  our  forces. 

Perhaps  this  deficiency  in  leterminatloti 
reflects  the  changing  spirit  of  our  Nation— 
the  su!:jtltutlon  of  easy  living  for  a  pioneer 
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psychology;  the  weakening  virus  of  "work 
less  and  make  more;"  the  substitutlcn  of 
collective  security  for  Individual  Initiative. 
Perhaps  it  reflects  the  failure  of  our  way  of 
life  to  dramatize  Itself  in  terms  of  values 
Worth  fighting  for — our  boys  fought  for  blue- 
berry pie  and  the  right  to  go  home.  The 
Japs  fought  for  a  Shinto  Valhalla — death  in 
battle  meant  life  in  heaven.  The  Germans 
died  the  death  of  martyrdom — a  Wagnerian 
end — to  perpetuate  1,000  years  of  Hitlerian 
rule.  The  Russians  fcucht  for  their  mother- 
land and  died  with  some  of  the  Oriental  fa- 
talism so  peculiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  West. 

We  followed  no  shining  criflamme.  Most 
of  our  men  fought  because  they  were  drafted 
and  had  to  ficht;  '.hey  did  no  more  than  they 
had  to  do.  Tfcey  were  not  cowards  In  a  col- 
lective sense;  rather,  they  fought  for  no  posi- 
tive goal,  but  for  a  negative  fear  of  tlie 
opinion  of  their  fellow  men. 

To  this  generalization  there  were,  of  course, 
outstanding  exceptions  as  there  are  to  all 
generalizations.  Most  Marine  Corps  units 
and  the  Army's  paratroopers,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous Individual  divisions — imbued  with 
that  Intangible  61an  which  makes  elite 
uni*.s — fought  bravely  and  well.  But  the 
bulk  of  our  forces  had  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  combat  aim. 

Captured  enemy  Intelligence  documents 
repeatedly  mention  the  lack  of  aggressiveness 
of  the  American  Infantry  Our  own  training 
prokTram  constantly  tried  to  step  up  the  bat- 
tlefield initiative  of  oiir  troops.  Given  equal 
armament  and  equal  numbers,  the  enemy 
usually  won.  Our  victories  were  fashioned 
out  of  overwhelming  superiority  In  weight 
of  metal  and  In  numbers.  Th«»re  were,  of 
course,  refreshing  exceptions.  At  Midway 
an  Inferior  American  force  defeated  a  su- 
perior Japanese  Fleet.  At  the  Coral  Sea  we 
gained  a  strategic  victory  against  scme'what 
stronger  enemy  forces.  'There  were  other  In- 
stances In  the  Solomons  and  elsewhere  In 
which  American  will  to  fight,  superior  leader- 
ship and  Lady  Luck  bc'-ght  us  victory  against 
ode's.  But  generally,  these  were  naval  or  air 
victories,  where  technical  skills  were  dom- 
inant. In  the  land  battles  of  man  against 
man.  when  ^lan  and  fighting  spirit  were  of 
great  importance.  I  know  of  few  Instances 
where  a  battle  was  won  by  American  forces 
Inferior  In  strength  or  even  equal  in  strength 
to  their  enemy.  We  needed  superiority  In 
numbers  and  In  fire  power. 

We  also  showed  marked  deficiencies  In 
specialized  types  of  combat.  After  our 
bloody  Huertgen  Forest  battle,  for  instance, 
an  Intelligence  appreciation  of  the  German 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  V.  G.  Division 
commented — according  to  the  First  Army's 
cfft;!;  I  ^  Istcry — that  "In  ccmb:-t  in  wooded 
areas  the  American  showed  himself  com- 
pletely unfit."     (Shades  of  Daniel  Boone.) 

But  there  are  other  jualitles  to  a  soldier 
besides  the  Thermopylae  brand  of  stubborn 
courage — there  are  other  qutUitles,  though 
none  so  Important,  besides  the  will  to  fight. 
Discipline,  the  tie  that  binds  the  shattered 
battalions  when  the  going  Is  toughest,  is 
one  of  them.  Ours  was  not  a  disciplined 
army.  Ours  were  not  disciplined  forces. 
Ours  Is  not  a  disciplined  nation.  In  disci- 
pline, the  cement  and  mortar  of  soldiering, 
we  could  not  compare  to  the  Germans  or 
the  Japanese. 

We  were,  moreover,  an  extravagant  nation 
In  arms.  In  this  respect  our  Armed  Forces 
merely  reflected  the  psychology  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  a  rich,  sprawling  land  of  plenty.  We 
have  always  lived  in  an  economy  of  waste  In 
men  and  material.  Our  military  tables  of 
organization  and  equipment  reflected  the 
prodigal  land  that  Is  America— probably  no 
other  army  In  history  had  such  a  vast  amo\mt 
of  administrative  overhead  and  such  a 
v^lety  auid  quantity  of  weapons,  equipment. 
paraphernalia,  and  impedimenta.  In  dis- 
gust at  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  staff 
work  and  busy-wusy  colonels  making  «ork, 
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an  officer  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Group  during 
the  war  drew  up  the  tables  of  organizatioa 
and  equipment  for  a  "^t  wrapping"  section. 
Overitaffing  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception — 
especially  in  supply  and  rear-area  Lnstalla- 
tior.s.  Behind  the  lines  we  maintained  ex- 
travagant empires,  an  adirlnlstratlve  tall 
that  sometimes  wagged  the  combat  dog. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  soldiers 
In  the  world.  That  may  be,  in  one  sen£e,  to 
cur  credit.  For  the  will  to  fiiht,  amenability 
to  discipline,  the  Spartan  nat  .ire  are  quaiiiies 
usually  associated  with  a  moi  e  primitive  cul- 
ture. Our  civilization  has  hid  us  to  higher 
things.  We  have  not  been  a  militaristic 
nation.  The  qualities  of  soldiering  have  not 
been  extolled  for  their  own  siike  as  they  have 
been  In  Germany  and  Japan. 

We  did  display,  moreover,  the  assets  of  our 
nonmilltarlstic  culture,  and  they  helped 
powerfully  toward  victory.  Intelligence  and 
initiative  were  American  strcng  points.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  construction,  engineering, 
and  supply  fields  these  quah;les  were  applied 
with  such  success  that  our  services  wrought 
minor  miracles.  In  comn.unlcatlons  and 
communications  Intelligencj  we  also  out- 
stripped our  enemies.  Brolien  Japanese 
codes — broken  by  the  genlUE  of  a  few  men — 
enabled  us  to  win  tlie  Ba:tle  of  Midway. 
Anglo-American  code-breaki;ig  efforts  helped 
us  to  learn  German  plans  in  ;he  latter  phases 
of  the  war. 

But  take  generalship.  In  our  pride  In  vic- 
tory we  have  set  our  millta:y  leaders  up  on 
pedestals:  Eisenhower.  Bracley.  MacArthur, 
and  so  on,  are  the  best  generils  In  the  world; 
Nimitz,  Halsey,  and  so  on,  the  best  admirals; 
Spaatz,  Doolittle  the  best  airmen.  Even  If 
one  makes  allowance  In  this  ippraisal  for  the 
natural  conceit  of  victory,  or.e  cannot  Justify 
the  superlatives  we  have  ustsd. 

But  in  these  days  of  big  factories  and  big 
bcmbs.  generalship — as  dis'.inguished  from 
leadership,  which  Is  always  Important — does 
not  have  the  same  priority  as  It  did  In  the 
davs  of  the  big  battalions  War  today  Is 
primarily  a  clash  of  the  nation  In  arms.  A 
modern  general  in  hi:;h  command  Is  much 
more  a  coordinator,  administrator,  and  gen- 
eral manager  than  he  Is  a  tnctlclan. 

Yet  the  test  of  generalshl;)  is  still  the  test 
of  adversity.  Any  general  should  be  able  to 
win.  given  overwhelming  m.iterlal  superior- 
ity After  the  factories  of  /jnerlca  achieved 
their  tremendous  output  nt  American  gen- 
eral should  have  lost.  To  da  much  with 
Little,  to  win  despite  enemy  superiority — that 
Is  the  test  of  generalship.  So  measured,  few. 
If  any.  American  leaders  of  the  last  war  are 
comparable  with  the  Washligtons,  Lees,  and 
Jacksons  of  the  past. 

When  the  enemy  was  equal  or  superior  to 
us  in  strength  we  usually  lest.  Bradley  was 
a  fine  general — probably  o  ir  most  skillful 
tactician.  Patton  was  an  a.igressive.  smash- 
ing leader.  But  Rommel,  the  German,  was 
a  great  tactician  and  personal  leader.  He 
won  victories  against  marketUy  superior  fees, 
ar  d  his  last  masterly  re'^  ea:  in  north  Africa 
is  a  classic  of  retirement.  We  had  none  to 
match  him.  Von  Mannstein.  the  German, 
was  a  great  strategist  and  tactician — his 
campaigns  in  Russia  and  h.s  concept  of  the 
conquest  of  France  will  loi:g  be  studied  by 
the  war  colleges  of  the  worl:l.  We  had  none 
to  match  him.  Lt.  Gen.  Mitsuru  Ushljlma, 
the  Japanese  who  ccmmaniled  at  Okinawa, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Ralzo  Tanalta,  the  Japanese 
admiral  in  command  of  sctne  of  the  Solo- 
mons engagements,  taught  us  a  lesson  In 
persistence  and  skill. 

We  produced  good  generals  and  good  ad- 
mirals and  good  airmen — lemarkably  good 
for  a  nation  with  so  little  recent  practice  in 
the  art  of  generalship — but  the  superlative, 
"best,"  is  rarely  Justified.  Cur  victories  were 
the  product  cf  ma.';sed  materiel,  rather  than 
of  the  highest  military  skill. 

Take  equipment.  In  this  leld  most  Amer- 
icans are  cocksure.     "Of  ccurse."  they  say. 


"we  had  the  best-eqtilpped  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Fcrce  in  the  world." 

There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  in  some  Items  of 
equipment  we  lead  the  world  In  quality  aa 
well  as  In  quantity.  But  those  items  whicli 
are  best — and  this  is  a  considerable  Indict- 
ment of  cur  miliUiry  development  system — 
are  lisually  those  which  are  the  outgrowth 
of  commercial  usage,  designed  and  developed 
by  private  Industry  or  research  scientists. 
Those  Items  in  which  we  lag — and  they  are 
many — are  primarily  the  product  of  military 
designers  and  have  been  developed  chiefly 
at  Government  arsenals  or  proving  grounds. 
We  did  have  the  best -equipped  military 
forces  in  the  world  at  the  end  cf  the  last 
war — but  in  considerable  part  by  virtue  of 
prodigal  quantity,  not  alcne  quality.  We  did 
develop  the  atom  bomb  first,  but  the  basic 
scientific  steps  which  led  to  its  development 
were  worked  out  primarily  by  expatriate  sci- 
entists from  other  nations.  And  the  bomb 
was  built  chiefly  because  of  the  genius  of 
American  Industrial  and  engmeerlng  know- 
hcvP,  not  because  of  American  military-devel- 
opment skill. 

Let's  look  at  cur  Navy.  Japan  and  Ger- 
many— not  the  United  States — built  the  most 
powerful  battleships  in  the  world.  The 
Yamato  and  Musashi.  sister  shins,  each 
armed  with  18.1 -Inch  guns  and  displacing 
about  75.0CO  tons  ftill  load,  were  far  stronger 
fighting  ships  than  our  most  powerful  ships 
cf  the  Iowa  class,  which  motmt  18-lnch  guns 
and  displace  about  57,000  tons  f-ull  load.  In 
the  Solomons  battles,  even  the  older  Japa- 
nese battleships,  like  the  ^onsro  and  Haruna, 
showed  a  toughness  that  stirprlsed  our  naval 
designers.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  In  The 
Risiiag  Sun  in  the  Pacific,  volume  III  of  an 
official  naval  history  of  the  war.  states  that 
"the  Fubuki  class  [of  Japanese  destroyers] 
led  the  world's  navies  in  design  and  arma- 
ment." The  German  battleship  B^niarck, 
finally  brought  to  bay  and  stink  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  Fleet,  demonstrated 
a  strength  and  toughness  which  no  Ameri- 
can battleship  could  then  match. 

The  British,  not  the  Americans,  first  intro- 
duced the  axmored-fiight-deck  aircraft  car- 
rier. British  ships  at  Okinawa,  struck  by 
Kamikazes,  brushed  the  wreckage  of  the  Jap 
"suiciders"  off  the  flight  decLs  ao.d  continued 
operating.  Many  of  our  own  carriers,  simi- 
larly hit.  were  severely  damaged  when  the 
"suiciders"  burst  through  the  thin  flight 
deciis  into  the  hangar  decks.  Our  first 
armored-flight-deck  carriers  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  class  were  not  commissioned 
until  after  the  war. 

The  Italians,  not  the  Americans,  first  in- 
troduced the  splinter-proof  gtin  hcuslng  for 
anclalrcraft  guns;  the  Italians  and  the  French 
first  utilized  the  conical-shaped  armored 
foremast  structure.  Our  lag  In  light  anti- 
aircraft gims  was  notorious.  Our  naval 
5-inch  gun  was  e.xcellent.  But  the  l.l-Inch 
"hose  gun."  used  prior  to  the  war,  proved  a 
complete  failure  and  had  to  be  hurriedly 
replaced  by  two  foreign  models. 

The  power  and  reliability  of  the  American 
torpedo  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Japanese 
and  German  torpedoes.  In  Battle  Report — 
the  End  of  an  "Empire,  a  volume  in  a  semi- 
oiScial  series'  about  the  naval  war,  written 
by  Capt.  Walter  Karlg  (U.  S.  N.  R.).  from 
official  documents  of  the  Navy  Depaitment, 
it  is  stated,  "Japanese  torpedoes  •  •  • 
were  better  made  than  the  American. 
Ihere  were  fewer  duds;  few  "went  crazy'  to 
run  In  circles. "  And  this  was  written  apro- 
pos of  the  Leyte  invasion  in  October  1344 
after  we  had  been  at  wa;-  almost  3  years. 
•  Long  beiore  we  had  even  started  serious 
experimentatlcn,  the  Germans  Introduced 
the  electric  torpedo  which  leaves  no  w-l:e, 
and  the  magnetic  detonator,  which  exploded 
the  torpedo  whan  it  passed  under  the  target 
ship's  hull.  The  Germans  were  far  ahead 
of  us  in  sea  mines.  The  acoustic  mine — 
which   for   a    tiaie    threatened    to    throttle 
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BrluUn — and   th«    pressure    nr.;ne    were    un- 
pleasant surprises  to  the  Allies. 

The  Nizls.  developlna:  and  adapting  a 
Dutch  Inventlo  i.  Introduced  the  snorkel,  or 
breathing  tube,  to  U-boat  wariare  This 
devel-  psient.  plus  the  \ise  of  more  powerful 
batteries,  streamlining  and  strengrthenlni;  of 
the  hulls,  and  later  the  development  of  gas- 
turbine  engines — like  the  Walther— have 
revolutionized  submJirlne  warfare.  We  did 
not  begin  to  catch  up  untU  after  the  war. 
There  ar«  some  Indications  that  the  Brtttsh 
•r*  sttU  ahead  of  us.  particularly  In  the 
development  of  turbine  engines  for  maruie 
us*.  A  British  motor  torpedo  bo:\t  equipped 
with  one  gas-turbine  engine  has  been  mak- 
ing an  experimental  cruise  of  the  Baltic 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Th-«  list  of  naval  deficiencies,  as  revealed 
bv  t^e  '..'.?t  war.  could  te  more  or  less  In- 

But  this  C3ta:,"it  is 
e  that  our  Nr.vy  was  net 
by  any  means — as  we  used  to  say  so  proudly — 
-the  best  m  the  world."*  We  vere  good— 
fortunately — In  naval  ablation,  not  strongest. 
but  probably  best.  If  we  had  not  been,  we 
might  have  lost  the  decisive  Battle  of  Mid- 
way. We  were  good  In  submjirine  tech- 
niques. If  we  had  not  been,  wr  could  net 
have  overcome  the  handicap  cf  defective 
torpedoes  and  limited  numbers  of  them. 

Today,  with  Germany  and  Japan  tempo- 
rarily cut  cf  the  race  for  seapower.  the  com- 
petition is  not  so  tough,  but  the  British  are 
Ahead  of  us  In  several  particulars,  especially 
In  anti-submarine-warfare  trairtng.  They 
are  building  10  aircraft  earners  to  our  1. 
They  have  experimented  with  a  flexible-decS 
carrier.  The  Russians  have  little  naval  tra- 
dition, but  their  naval  developonent— par- 
ticularly their  submarine  developm-ent— has 
been  aided  since  the  war  by  tcp  German 
•xoerts. 

What  about  air  power?  The  best  fighter 
plane  In  the  Pacific  at  the  start  of  the  war 
was  the  Jap  Zero.  The  best  fighter  plane 
In  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  the 
German  Me  262.  the  first  Jet  fighter  to  see 
combat.  The  British  developed  the  path- 
finder technique  for  bombing,  the  first  radar- 
control  svstem  for  fighter  Interception,  and 
•  host  of  other  firsts.  Their  Whittle  Jet  en- 
gine was  the  first  operating  Jet  In  the  world. 
Today,  chiefly  because  of  Rolls-Royce  dc- 
relop'ment  of  the  Jet.  the  British  are  stUl 
giving  us  a  run  for  our  money.  With  several 
I»xjtotype«  of  Jet  airliners  already  flying,  they 
promise  to  skim  the  cream  from  the  world's 
commercial  air  routes  a  few  years  hence. 

The  Germans  first  used  alr-to-air  rockets 
In  ccmbat.  The  Germans  first  used  the 
pilotless  buzz  bomb — the  V-1 — and  the 
stratosphere  long-range  rocket,  the  V-2. 
Their  developments  In  the  gulded-mlsslle 
field  were  far  ahead  of  the  world,  and  their 
•vlatlon  developments — the  Jet  engine, 
swept-back  wing,  arrow  wing,  and  so  on— 
have  since  the  war  served  as  a  basis  for  aero- 
nautical designers  In  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Both  American  and  Russian  pxwt- 
war  fighter  planes  owe  much  to  the  German 
wartime  designs. 

In  the  postwar  rack  for  air  superiority  we 
have  certain  deflrlte  advantages.  Otir  heavy 
bombers — the  crenslve  spearhead  of  air 
power — are  pn-bably  as  good  or  better  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  But  In  fighter 
planes  the  Russians,  with  German  help,  may 
be  at  least  equal  to  us  In  qu&Uty.  And  in 
one  important  field  of  air  power — basic  to  the 
defense  of  western  Europe — the  Russians 
have  a  clearly  demonstrable  superiority.  Our 
tactical  air  force,  to  be  used  against  enemy 
ground  armies  and  in  close  support  of  our 
own  ground  forces,  has  been  something  of  • 
stepchild  since  the  war.  In  over-all  effec- 
tiveness the  Fosslan  tactical  air  force  Is 
better  than  ou*  own. 

And  ground  warfi^e?  Throughout  the  war 
American  prmored  forces  in  the  European 
th?"-er  f'  u  ht  against  German  tanks  more 
puwerxul  tixoji  ours.    ConsuteuUy  outgunned 


and  outarmored.  often  outmaneuvered.  our 
-tankers"  won  by  superior  numbers,  not  by 
superior  quality.  The  German  Panther  and 
Tiger  tanks  were  better  than  any  armored 
vehicles  we  could  bring  against  them.  Not 
until  the  closing  d.iys  of  the  war  did  we  put 
a  small  number  of  General  Pershing  tanks, 
with  90-mm.  guns,  into  action.  Even  this 
gun.  with  Its  short  barrel,  was  not  fully  a 
match  for  the  improved  Gorman  88  mm. 
RUiSian  World  W.\r  II  tanks,  particularly  the 
T-34  and  the  Josef  Stalin,  were  a  match  for 
the  German  vehicles. 

Today.  5  years  after  the  war.  the  Russians 
still  h.ive  an  admitted  clear  superiority  In 
tank  quality.  The  Josef  Stalin  III  has  a 
120-mm.  gun.  Our  heaviest  gun  in  a  serv- 
iceable tank  Is  the  same  short-barreled  90 
mm.  we  used  during  the  war,  though  am- 
munition for  It  has  been  Improved. 

Russian  tanks  not  only  outrange  our  own 
but  they  are  better  armored.  If  we  were  to 
go  to  war  today,  the  tragedy  of  Normandy — 
when  German  tanks  out  cf  effective  range  of 
American  tank  guns  picked  off  the  Shermans 
at  will — might  be  repeated.  Those  parts  of 
the  American  tanks  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  commercial  Industry — enclnes, 
suspension,  transmission,  and  so  on — are  ex- 
cellent, probably  well  superior  to  similiir 
components  of  other  nations.  But  those  Im- 
portant elements  developed  by  our  military 
designers — gun  power  and  armor — are  still 
deficient.  Fortunately,  we  recently  adopted, 
for  the  first  time,  a  reasoned  and  far-seeing 
tank  program  But  the  Russian  lead  Is  great 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  catch  up. 

The  Germans.  Russians,  and  even  the  Jap- 
anese taught  us  much  about  the  use  of  mor- 
tars. The  circular  bed  plate  for  the  mortar. 
adopted  In  our  Army  since  the  war — though 
net  yet  Issued  to  troops — has  been  used  by 
the  Russians  for  years.  The  Russians  were 
the  first  to  use  field-artillery  rockets.  They 
probably  still  lead  us  In  this  field,  since  our 
own  development  has  been  meager  since 
the  war. 

The  German  light  machine  gun  was  su- 
perior to  anything  we  utilized.  Flash  hlders 
fur  German  small  arms  made  detection  diffi- 
cult. Muzz'e  brakes,  once  scorned  by  our 
artillery  designers,  were  long  used  by  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  and  were  tardily  ac- 
cepted In  this  country. 

In  land  mines  and  detectors  we  once  lagged 
woefully.  The  Germans  were  past  masters 
of  this  art  of  land  war.  They  first  Intro- 
duced the  nonmetallic  mine.  The  progress 
we  have  made  in  this  and  a  great  many  other 
ancillary  military  fields  since  the  war  stems 
directly  from  German  wartime  developments. 
Some  of  our  postwar  erioris  have  been  made 
possible  only  because  of  the  help  of  German 
researches  and  German  technicians.  We  had. 
of  course,  good  artillery  and  developed  fine 
techniques  for  massed  fire.  The  proximity 
fuze  was  an  American  first.  It  did  much  to 
deteat  the  Jap  kamikaze  and  the  German 
buzz  bomb.  In  radar  development  we  out- 
stripped the  Germans,  the  Japs,  and  even- 
tually even  the  British. 

This  abbreviated  catalog  of  deficiencies 
Is  In  no  sense  Intended  as  a  slur  upon  the 
American  military  virtues.  We  have  great 
a£sets  as  well  as  some  major  liabilities.  But 
the  greatest  of  our  assets — one  which  must 
be  preserved  and  fostered — has  been  and  still 
Is  our  enormous  Industrial  strength  and  our 
capacity  for  mass  production.  We  have 
not  always  been  in  the  past  similarly  dis- 
tinguished for  quality.  In  World  War  U 
we  followed  part  of  the  tactical  maxim  at- 
tributed to  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  "to  git 
thar  fustest  with  the  mostest."  We  got  there 
with  "the  mostest,"  but  not  always  "fustest," 
•nd  frequently  not  "best." 

We  have  produced  some  of  the  best  In 
every  fleld — the  new  Navy  3-lnch  antiair- 
craft gun  and  the  B-47  Jet  bomber  are  ex- 
amples. Under  the  spur  of  our  war  effort, 
we  have  eliminated  some  of  the  glaring  de- 
ficiencies which  cost  us  so  dearly  in  combat. 


But  we  still  lag  in  some  vital  particu- 
lars— especially  in  tanks,  self-propelled  guns, 
tactical  aircraft,  armored  personnel  carriers 
for  infantry,  new  aircraft  carriers  with  Im- 
proved equipment,  field-artillery  rockets, 
antiaircraft  guns.  Contrary  to  :50  much  of 
our  optimistic  wishful  thlnklne.  the  Rus- 
sians are  no  slouches  at  military  develop- 
ment. They  have  long  had  sdme  of  the 
finest  small  arms  and  best  fleld  artillery  In 
the  world.  Today  they  have  a  clear  lead 
In  tanks. 

And  what  about  our  present  "will  to 
fight."  our  clan,  cur  leadership? 

These  qualities  In  the  next  war  might  well 
be  vital.  The  great  quantitative  superior- 
ity which  we  enjoyed  In  World  War  II  would 
be  somewhat  neutralized  by  Russian  num- 
bers. Not  only  numbers  of  me  a  but  num- 
bers of  machines,  for  the  Russli^ns  are  con- 
structing and  stockpiling  durln?  this  cold- 
war  period  far  larger  quantities  of  tanks, 
tactical  aircraft,  guns,  and  muultlons  than 
are  we,  and  they  are  probably  expanding 
their  capital-goods  Industries  fa.^ter  than  we 
are.  In  other  words,  our  pa-st  advantage  In 
quantity,  which  has  won  two  'vars  for  us, 
is  no  longer  a  sure  thing.  InltiaNy.  at  the 
start  of  any  war,  we  are  certain  to  be  fight- 
ing against  superior,  not  Inferlcr.  numbers, 
against  superior,  not  Inferior,  fire  power. 

These  facts  must  mean,  therefore,  a 
greater  emphasis  than  pver  tefore  upon 
quality — quality  of  men — elite  troops:  qual- 
ity of  leaders — the  finest  generals;  quality  of 
weapon.s — the  best  tanks  and  guns  and 
planes  and  ships.  The  America  of  tomorrow 
can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  mass  production. 
Quantity  without  quality  could  be  catas- 
trophic. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  July  1>.  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
a  war  is  uixin  us  and  we  all  must  realize 
what  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  could  mean  to  us  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security,  there  is  a  renewed  and 
vital  interest  in  the  development  of  this 
greatest  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  June  3  issue  of  the  Dakota  Fanner 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Senator  Milton  Young,  of  North 
Dakota,  a  ad  I  ask  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  St.  Lawrenct  Se.\v;.\t 
(By  Senator  Milton  R.  Young) 

On  the  map,  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  a  far- 
away river — 1.000  miles  east  from  the  Dakota 
prairies.  And  Its  water  flows  Into  the  Atlan- 
tic, still  another  1,000  miles  farther  cast. 

Yet  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  truly  the  life- 
line of  the  land-locked  mldcontinent  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  Slates.  It  Is  a  neigh- 
borly river,  which  stands  ready  to  bring  a 
richer  and  .safer  life  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  farmers  of 
the  West.  In  particular,  can  look  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  real  help,  with  the  Increasingly 
troublesome  problem  of  paying  their  farming 
costs,  with  enough  left  over  for  care  and  com- 
fort of  their  families. 

This  V  juld  con.e  with  fi!ll  development  of 
the  river.    TUcu  it  would  be  a  great  seaway, 
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Unking  the  broad  ocean  highways  of  the  At- 
lantic with  the  rich  agricultural  and  Indiis- 
trial  regions  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Then  It 
would  be  a  great  powerhouse  turning  out 
13.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  every  year  in 
energy  for  farms  and  factories  of  the  North- 
MMt.  This.  In  brief.  Is  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  plan. 

to  reach  lake  tehminals 

Today,  the  seaway  Itself  stands  90-percent 
complete  from  Duluth's  huge  lakeside  wheat 
ttrmlnals  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  all 
the  way  (2.450  miles)  to  the  open  sea.  except 
for  a  stretch  of  113  miles  from  Odgensburg. 
N.  Y..  to  Montreal.  Canada.  The  work  to  be 
done  lies  mainly  within  48  miles  along  the 
International  Rapids.  Here  the  United 
States  would  share  with  Canada  the  cost  of 
a  dam  and  7  miles  of  ship  canal  with  three 
locks.  New  York  State  would  pay  the  Amer- 
ican share  of  the  f>owerhcuses  which  would 
convert  Into  electricity  1.100. COO  horsepower 
DOW  going  to  waste  in  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence's  world-famed  rapids. 

Once  the  seaway  Is  open  and  turbines  are 
In  place,  the  St.  Lawrence  would  have  the 
capacity  to  float  75.000.000  tons  of  cargo  in 
and  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  every  year.  It 
would  add  dollars  and  cents  to  the  net  In- 
come of  Dakota  farmers.  The  seaway  and 
Its  power  would  help  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle 
producers  hold  the  markets  they  new  serve, 
and  reduce  their  costs  of  farming  and  farm 
living.  Increased  farm  Income  Is  badly 
needed  now  to  ease  a  farm-price  squeeze  of 
growing  intensity.  In  the  past  2  years,  the 
prices  which  farmers  receive  have  been  cut 
b.ack  nearly  flve  times  further  than  the 
the  prices  farmers  pay.  The  ever-tightening 
squeeze,  which  Is  continuing  without  sign  of 
letup,  has  Its  roots  in  stubborn  problems  of 
marketing  and  production. 

The  long-awaited  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  could  bring  Its  helpful  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems  within  the 
short  span  of  4  to  a  years.  These  benefits, 
however,  are  going  to  waste  now,  just  as 
they  have  gone  to  waste  ever  since  the  sea- 
way and  power  plan  was  fi;st  put  forward 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Prior  to  the  postwar 
price  Inflation,  these  losses  were  estimated 
at  e  1.000  an  hour. 

This  loss  could  be  turned  into  profit  for 
farmers  as  well  as  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  by  the  immediate  approval  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project.  Expected  farm  bene- 
fits from  the  proposal  have  wen  the  pledged 
support  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  National 
Grange  (the  Nation's  big  three  In  farmer 
or5?.nlzatlons) .  and  many  farm  cooperatives, 
both  large  and  small.  The  benefits  these 
groups  have  seen.  Include: 

GRAIN    XXPOKTS 

Cost  of  shipping  grain  to  foreign  countries 
would  be  reduced  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
bushel.  This  reduction  has  been  figured  from 
engineering  plans  which  would  give  shlpway 
to  ocean  carriers  drawing  25  feet  of  water 
and  lifting  10.000  tons.  Tlie  saving,  includ- 
ing an  allowance  of  1  cent  a  bushel  for  ship- 
canal  tolls,  which  would  enable  the  project 
to  pay  Its  own  way.  represents  the  margin 
under  the  cost  of  exporting  wheat  by  water 
to  Buffalo  and  rail  to  New  York. 

Lower  transportation  costs  could  bring  the 
St.  Lawrence  routs  upwards  of  250,000.000 
bushels  a  year  In  out-bound  American  grain 
cargoes — wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  flaxseed.  The  prewar  sliipments 
moved  through  convenient  export  channels 
which,  by  their  location,  served  their  own 
production  areas  and  their  own  export  mar- 
kets. The  cities  of  the  Gialf  coast  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  examples.  These.  In 
the  main,  would  continue  to  be  export  porta 
for  grain  produced  in  their  own  regions. 

The  estimated  saving  on  250.000.000  bush- 
els could  range  as  high  as  »26. 750,000  a  year. 
The  seaway  would  help  answer  the  Drikoia 
farmer's  long  search  lor  a  larger  permanent 


share  of  the  world's  peacetime  grain  trade, 
especially  in  wheat.  The  Da.iota8  have  pro- 
duced in  recent  years  an  aveiage  of  165.000,- 
OtJO  bushels  of  wheat,  and  North  Dakota  is 
the  second  greatest  wheat-prcduclng  State. 

cheaper     rERTn-ITFRS 

Tlie  new  seaway  would  cut  the  cost  of 
bringing  fertilizers  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Central  and  Western  Scateii.  This  saving. 
estimated  on  shipments  of  phosphate  rock 
from  Florida,  would  run  from  $1  to  $3  a  ton. 
Similar  reductions  would  apply  to  transpor- 
tation of  nitrates  from  Chile  and  potash 
from  Germany.  Lower  waterway  rates  would 
reduce  railroad  freight  charges  as  well,  so 
that  the  net  saving  in  fertilizers  needed  for 
efficient  low-cost  farming  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  Corn  Belt  States. 

FARMING     AND     LIVING     COSTS 

Additional  savings  would  be  possible  In  cost 
of  importing  such  commodities  as  bulk  sugar. 
The  same  principle  likewise  would  brine  down 
the  cost  of  many  Imports  used  In  farming. 
Among  them  are  sisal,  which  comes  from 
Central  America  for  twine,  forest  products 
of  many  kinds,  jute  and  other  fibers  for 
bagging,  and  the  like. 

TAZM     MACHIXZHT 

Unless  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  faces  the 
necessity  of  migrating  to  the  east  coast.  Here 
the  blai^t  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  could 
count  on  foreign  ores  from  Labrador.  Vene- 
zuela, and  other  countries  to  t.ake  the  place 
of  Minnesota's  Mesabl  deposits,  which  are 
now  nearing  exhaustion.  This  migration 
would  spell  higher  prices  for  farm  machinery 
In  the  West,  where  wheat  farmers,  by  using 
tractors  and  combines,  have  virtually  com- 
pleted the  mechanization  of  their  farms. 
StUl  higher  farm  machinery  prices,  based  on 
an  estimated  increase  of  $4  a  ton  In  steel 
produced  for  east-coast  plants,  would  add 
substantially  to  production  costs. 

NATIONAL  DErENSE 

The  seaway  and  power  project  would 
strengthen  the  Nation  for  defense.  The 
protected  St.  LawTence  route  would  shorten 
by  1.000  miles  the  distance  over  which  Amer- 
ican transports  and  supply  ships  would  have 
to  travel  in  perU  of  submarine  warfare  on 
their  way  to  Europe.  The  Great  Lakes,  in 
ccmbinaticn  with  the  Iron  and  steel  mills 
now  located  there,  would  give  the  Nation  a 
haven  for  shipbuilding  near  the  Industry's 
source  of  supplies.  The  new  waterway  would 
relieve  car  shortages  and  other  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  which  hampered  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  In  both  World  Wu^.  Addi- 
tioaal  hydroelectric  power  In  the  East  would 
likewise  reduce  the  need  for  extra  labor  and 
equipment  to  mine  coal  and  haul  it  to  steam 
power  plants  to  generate  electricity  for  the 
greater  needs  of  wartime.  These  are  some 
of  the  concrete  benefits  which  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  would  bring  to  a  nation  at  war. 
and  they  would  count  for  Just  as  much  on  a 
Dakota  farm — also  producing  for  war — as  on 
a  battlefront  Itself, 


Resolution  of  Roy  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Poit,  No. 
5570,  V?W,  Decatur,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  OF  RZ^L'^-RKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  good,  soUd.  patriotic 


citizens.  They  pay  their  taxes.  They 
support  the  Government.  They  believe 
in  liberty  and  freedom,  and  they  fii«ht 
the  uars  to  defeat  those  who  would  de- 
sti'oy  liberty  and  freedom. 

Communism  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
liberty  and  freedom  m  the  world  today. 
The  eight  against  communism  is  costing 
the  American  taxpayers  many  times 
more  than  any  other  one  item  in  our 
budget  today.  Tlie  war  against  com- 
munism now  going  on  in  Korea  is  spilling 
American  blood,  talcing  American  lives, 
and  maiming  and  wounding  American 
soldiers. 

We  can  no  longer  trifle  with  commu- 
nism in  our  Government,  and  we  can  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers  in  this  country. 

The  American  people  have  endured 
from  those  sources  about  all  they  intend 
to  endure.  The  time  is  here  to  take  firm 
and  forceful  action. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  control 
these  avowed  enemies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, our  free  institutions,  and  cur  peo- 
ple. This  pending  legislation  should  be 
promptly  enacted  into  law.  and  I  urge 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  enact 
such  legislation,  and  to  enforce  it. 

The  p?ople  of  America  are  demanding 
that  ccmmunLsm  be  curbed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  be  cleaned  out  cf  our 
Government.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  these  sentiments,  and  urge  that  leg- 
islative action  to  this  end  be  promptly 
taken. 

The  Roy  L.  Lewis.  Jr..  Post.  No.  5570,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Decatur, 
Ga..  at  its  regular  meeting  on  July  11, 
1950,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Mr.  James  P. 
Drew,  commander,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  E. 
Sells.  Adjutant,  of  thrit  post  have  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  I 
insert  this  resolution  herewith  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks : 

The  members  of  Roy  L.  Lewis.  Jr.  Post, 
No.  5570.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Decatur.  Ga.,  at  a  regular 
meeting  on  July  11,  1950,  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  for  the  past  3  years  and  6  months, 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World 
War  n.  we  believe  the  State  Department  for- 
eign policies  have  been  vague  and  indefi- 
nite; and 

Whereas  since  the  outbreak  of  Communist 
ageression  In  South.  Korea,  and  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  the  United  States,  we  feel 
that  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  U 
now  becoming  firm  and  cle<ar;  and 

Whereas  we  stand  collectively  behind  thl« 
line  of  action  taken  by  our  Government; 
a.-.d 

.Whereas  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  quit  appeasing  Ck>mmu- 
nists;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  we  should,  once  and 
for  all,  show  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  if  we  cannot  have  peace  we  wUl 
fight  to  the  death;  and 

Whereas  since  we  are  fighting  Communist* 
we  believe  they  become  our  enemies,  and  all 
CommunlEts  residing  in  our  country  there- 
fore become  our  enemies,  and  a  menace  to 
the  internal  security  cf  our  Nation;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  time  has  now  be- 
come the  essence  oi  freedom,  and  immediate 
action  Is  Imperative:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  desire  of  thl« 
body  that  the  United  States  use  every  avail- 
able method  of  warfare  known  to  it.  includ- 
ing the  atomic  bomb  if  necessary,  to  bring 


puwerxul  tli&a  ours.    Cou&L&teuUy  outi^imed       ficleucin  w^ich  cost  us  so  clearly  in  combat.       the  river.    TUcu  it  wuuld  be  a  great  seaway, 
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about  the  imroedUte  cassation  or  hoetlUtlM 
in  KontLi  and  that  all  Communists  In  the 
Continental  United  State*  and  Ita  posses- 
sions be  treated  as  enemies  and.  to  help 
Insure  the  security  oi  our  Ctovernment.  be 
Imprisoned:  and  ahould  there  t)e  any  Com- 
munists m  the  State  Department  or  in  any 
other  department  or  airency  of  t  .e  Govern- 
ment, they  be  the  first  to  be  de.i't  with  ac- 
cordingly; and  be  it  further 

Ri'^ohed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  following:  Hon.  Walter  F. 
George.  Senator.  State  of  Georgia.  Hon. 
Richard  B.  Russell.  Senator.  State  of  Geor- 
p.a.  Hon  James  C  Darls.  Congressman,  Fifth 
District.  State  of  Georgia:  Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman  House  Armed  Services  Committee; 
Gen  Omar  Bradley,  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StafJ:  Clyde  A  Lewis,  commander  in 
chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States:  Emmett  R.  Culbreih.  commander. 
Department  of  Georgia  VFW,  Balnbndge, 
Ga.;  M  D  KalLfelz,  commander.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Department  of  Georgia  VFW.  Atlanta, 
Ga..  with  the  request  that  they  exert  their 
utmost  efforts  to  secure  immediate  action 
pursuant  to  this  resolution. 

James  P.  Drew, 

Commander. 

Attest: 

Gilbert  E   Sells. 

Adjutant. 


Foreign   Fuhing  Vessels 


V    fy 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASS.'^CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  iinani- 
mously  by  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's 
Union.  Boston.  Mass.: 

Whereas  by  Forty-sixth  United  States 
Code  251.  '■  Vessels  of  20  tons  and  upward, 
enrolled  in  the  pursuance  of  sections  251- 
255.  258.  259.  262-280,  293.  306-316.  318.  321- 
830.  and  333-335  of  th's  title,  and  having  a 
license  in  force,  and  vessels  of  less  than  20 
tons,  which  although  not  enrolled,  have  a 
license  In  force,  as  required  by  such  sections, 
and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
fisheries"  i  R.  S.  No.  4311 1;  and 

Whereas  further  by  section  4  96.  Customs 
Regulations  of  1943:  "(ai  No  vessel  employed 
In  fishing,  except  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  vessels  of  less  than  5  net  tons 
owned  In  the  United  States,  shall  come  Into 
a  port  of  the  United  States,  except  In  dis- 
tress or  to  secure  supplies,  equipment  or 
repairs";  and 

Whereas  for  more  than  30  years  foreign 
nations  have  sought  to  procure  for  their 
fishing  vessels  the  right  to  enter  into  the 
United  States  porta  In  order  to  directly  land 
their  catches  caught  by  and  in  their  fishing 
vessels:  and 

Wliereas  the  Treasiu-y  Department, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Cxistoms,  ruled  that 
a  foreign  fishing  vessel  carrying  lia  catch 
from  the  fishing  banJts  may.  en  route,  stop  at 
a  foreign  port,  there  change  Its  papers  to  a. 
cargo  freighter,  and  may  then  proceed,  ao 
conveniently  documented  to  the  United 
States  as  a  freighter  rather  than  aa  a  fishing 
veasel  and  thereby  enter  and  land  Its  catch 
la   tha   Ur.lted   States  porU;    and 

Wherens  t.hls  apparatus  of  subway  con- 
tinuous V  yage  Is  a  patent  subterfuge  to  clr- 
cuawrtct  the  purpoae  and  intent  ol  the  afore- 


mentioned American  laws  and  to  dilute  the 
national  concern  for  the  American  fishery 
85  now  defined  In  the  Federal  Statutes;  and 

Whereas  such  ruling  If  permitted  to  be- 
come effective  will  bring  about  direct  trans- 
planting of  primary  foreign  production  Into 
the  United  States  and  the  Installation  In 
the  United  States  of  the  low  standards  of 
living  prevailing  In  such  foreign  countries; 
and 

Whereas  present  Importations  of  foreign 
produced  friizen  fl.<:h  will,  at  the  present  rate 
of  going  this  year,  approximate  60.000,000 
pounds  or  an  Increase  of  approximately  700 
percent  over  the  volume  Imported  In  1939. 
and  all  this  In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade; 
and 

Whereas  If  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shall  become  operative,  countries 
whose  vessels  operate  off  our  shores  but 
which  now  do  not  even  export  frozen  or  proc- 
essed fish  Into  the  United  States  will  thereby 
additionally  Join  with  those  which  do  export 
to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  such  landings  Into  the  United 
States  by  these  foreign  fishing  vessels  with- 
out first  returning  to  their  own  countries 
will  glut  the  American  fishing  ports  to  the 
detriment  and  sure  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry  and  the  livelihoods  of 
thousands  of  American  working  men  and 
women:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  Of  the  United 
States  be  requested — 

( 1)  To  call  upon  the  State  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department  to  (a)  Rescind  the 
afore-mentloned  ruling:  and  (bt  amend  the 
customs  regulations  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  real  purpose  of  our  laws  to  protect  the 
American  fishery;  and 

(2)  To  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  land- 
ings In  American  ports  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels  of  catches  caught  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels  or  brought  In  by  foreign  mother  ships. 

ATLANTIC  Fishermen's  Union, 
By  Patrick  McHugh. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Guest  Column  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
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Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  lollowing  puest  column 
which  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley 
wrote  for  Victor  Riesel  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of 
Thursday.  July  6: 

Victor  Riesel 

(Note.— Victor  Riesel  Is  now  in  Europe  on 
vacation.  During  his  absence,  we  shall  pub- 
lish guest  columns  written  especially  at  Rle- 
sels  request  by  men  with  International  rep- 
utations. The  list  Includes  outstanding 
names  of  both  labor  and  capital,  many  of 
whom  are  famous  aside  from  their  labor  ac- 
tivities ) 

(By  James   A.   Farley) 

When  Mr  Riesel  asked  me  to  be  his  guest 
columnist  I  felt  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  political  parties. 

Since  labor  unions  became  an  effective  force 
In  our  economy  It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
that  lal>or  might  conceivably  form  a  political 
party  of  lU  own.  with  the  avowed  objective 
of  presenting  Us  alms  throu^-h  the  medium 
of  a  platform  sponsored  by  an  independent 
labor  party. 


I  want  to  sav  at  the  very  outset  that  I  am 
definitely  opposed  to  such  an  Idea  because 
I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  two-party  system. 
Labor  has  sufficient  leeway,  within  the 
scope  of  this  svstem.  to  protect  and  further 
Its  Interests.  There  would  always  be  the 
temptation  to  hew  too  closely  to  the  labor 
line.  A  political  party  loses  Its  effectiveness 
when  It  lacks  a  universal  viewpoint.  Whether 
It  be  the  Democratic  party  or  the  Republican 
partv.  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  must  be 
considered  In  framing  a  philosophy  or  plat- 
form when  an  appeal  Is  made  to  the  voters. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my 
attitude  toward  labor.  I  believe  that  in  the 
rapid  and  evolutionary  changes  In  our  coun- 
try labor  has  borne  Its  share  of  the  burden 
and  has  demonstrated  Its  usefulness  In  our 
economic  life. 

Labor  stands  for  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

I  believe  that  In  most  Instances  Its  leaders 
have  fought  against  the  infiltration  of  Its 
ranks  by  those  who  sought  to  Introduce  for- 
eign and  un-American  ideologies  among 
American  workers. 

I  have  alwavs  been  able  to  maintain  fine 
personal  relationships  with  many  labor 
leaders  In  the  Nation  whom  I  have  met.  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  be  frank  and 
when  I  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  I 
would  say  so  quite  frankly.  I  have  never 
deceived  them  and  they  know  exactly  where 
I  stand. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  labor  most  cer- 
tainly belongs  In  the  Democratic  party. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  statement  is 
rooted  in  partisanship.  I  certainly  will  not 
deny  that  my  association  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  conditioned  my  thinking 
down  through  the  years,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  regret  about  either  my  thoughts  or  deeds. 
But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
are  doubtful  about  labors  place  In  the  po- 
litical arena  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
traditionally  been  the  party  that  has  fought 
for  both  the  workers  aiid  the  underprivileged 
since  Its  very  Inception. 

The  record  Is  quite  clear.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  here  I  am  close  to  home,  labor 
became  the  object  of  serious  consideration 
in  the  Smith  administration  and  It  has 
made  tremendous  gains  through  three  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  late  Governor  Smith. 

Most  of  us  remember  how  Al  Smith  Initi- 
ated and  carried  through  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  worker  and  the  under- 
privileged. He  had  come  up  the  hard  way, 
he  understood  the  needs  of  the  worker,  and 
he  pursued  a  policy  not  of  paternalism  but 
of  practical  cooperation.  Al  Smith  was  an 
apostle  of  good  government,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  followed  In  his 
footsteps  closely  and  zealously. 

Let  us  consider  labor's  progress  from  a 
national  standpoint.  A  Democratic  presi- 
dent, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  gave  to  labor, 
through  various  forms  of  legislation,  the 
greatest  Impetus  that  It  has  received  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  labor  movement  in  this 
country. 

I  remember  the  first  years  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  for  I  was  part  of  It:  I 
had  some  share  In  developing  favorable  sen- 
timent, not  only  among  the  public  generally 
but  among  those  In  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
for  the  workir.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for 
there  were  many  with  unfair  prejudices  and 
attitudes  who  would  not  yield  to  the  aims  of 
the  Democratic  Party  with  respect  to  labor  as 
stated  In  our  platform. 

These  prejudices  and  unfair  attitudes  had 
to  be  broken  down,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished not  In  a  spirit  of  dominance  and  ag- 
gression but  by  compromise. 

As  Al  Smith  pointed  out  In  one  of  his  great 
speeches,  compromise  Is  the  basis  of  all  hu- 
man relationships  In  a  democratic  form  of 
society.     The    leaders     of     the     Dtrmocratic 
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Party  In  the  years  gone  by  have  never  failed 
to  approach  the  subject  of  labor  legislation 
In  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  know 
It  la  fatuous  to  take  a  position  and  bold  to 
it  unyieldingly  without  giving  ear  to  the 
views  of  those  who  do  not  agree. 

Both  labor  and  Industry  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  wisdom  of  Ai  Smith  who  saw 
that  where  two  human  beings  or  factiona 
held  varying  viewpoints  the  solution  at  the 
dilemma  lay  throueh  the  road  of  com  (promise. 

Labor  has  been  stubborn  on  occasion  and 
the  same  has  t>een  true  of  management. 
Some  dishonest  labor  leaders  plied  their 
nefarious  practices  for  a  time,  but  when  they 
were  discovered  they  were  ousted. 

It  is  dead  wrong  to  condemn  the  whole 
labor  movement  liecause  of  the  evil  machina- 
tions of  a  few  leaders. 

When  strikes  occur  neither  labor  nor  man- 
agement gains.  All  of  us  are  the  losers. 
Some  short-sighted  labor  leaders  have  done 
harm  to  the  cause  of  the  worker,  but  I  think 
none  will  deny  that  both  the  majority  of 
leaders  and  tliose  In  the  field  cf  management 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  adjust  their  dif- 
ferences. 


''MiBe  Eyes  Have  Sees' 
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Mr.  GWINN.     Mr.  Speaker- 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored: 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His 

terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  Is  marching  on. 

At  this  moment  God  is  trampling  out 
the  vintage  where  bitter  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored — for  our  folly. 

President  Truman  told  Congress  today 
that  he  needs  $10,000  000.000 — plus  par- 
tial war  controls — to  carry  on  what,  on 
June  25.  he  called  "police  action"  in 
Korea.  Congress  voted.  359  to  1,  to  give 
him  the  military-aid  funds. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  cruel 
realities  facing  the  American  people 

For  the  third  time  in  about  a  sinele 
generation  the  doctors  must  operate. 
Dare  we  permit  the  same  doctors  to  ex- 
Ijerimcnt  again?  Dare  we  trust  the  fate 
of  our  country  to  them? 

Look  at  China;  Tlie  masters  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  have  6.000.000  Chinese  con- 
scripts in  their  InU^rnaLional  Communist 
Army,  and  lO.OCO.OOO  con^npt  laborers 
to  build  military  installauons  and  supply 
the  fighting  forces. 

This  is  not  something  new  and  hard  to 
understand 

It  is  the  return  to  human  slavery 

We  have  talked  of  slave  labor  in  Rus- 
sian camps,  but  there  is  a  distant  sound 
to  it.     Well,  it  is  not  far  o3. 

Unoffending  villagers  are  ordered  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  to  slavery ;  they  work 
far  tyrants  who  drive  tiiem  to  exhaus- 
tion, then  let  them  starve  to  death,  be- 
cause there  is  never  enough  food  for  all 
the  people  imder  a  Commimist  regime. 

Did  our  agents,  the  American  State 
Department,  help  China  into  slavery? 


So  long  as  we  condone  their  policies, 
permit  them  to  remain  in  office,  we  are 
morally  responsible.  As  the  Germans 
said  of  the  concentration  centers,  we 
can  argue  we  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on.  But  freemen  are  charged 
with  learning  the  facts  about  what  is 
done  in  their  name  and  with  their  finan- 
cial help. 

The  free  Chinese  on  Formosa  are 
ready  to  fight  slavery.  It  Is  their  fathers 
and  brothers  whcnn  the  Communist 
storm  trtwpers  seize  when  they  enter  a 
town  to  pick  yoimg  men  for  the  army, 
the  women  for  slave  labor,  or  worse, 
and  the  old  men  and  women  for  the 
firing  squad.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
offered  35.000  seasoned  Chinese  troops, 
ready  to  battle  by  the  side  of  our  men 
in  Korea.  But  the  State  Department 
sa3^  "No."    So  our  men  fight  alone. 

Free  China  has  a  million  guerrilla 
fighters  on  the  continent  of  Asia  sabo- 
taeing  the  Commtmist  effort  to  move  sol- 
diers, equipment,  and  food  toward  Ko- 
rean front  lines.  Chiang  wants  those 
doughty  patriots  to  attack  flanks  of  that 
communistic  army,  so  far  extended.  But 
the  State  Department  says  "No  " 

Our  diplomats  have  told  Chiang,  head 
of  a  sovereian  state,  that  he  may  not  send 
his  own  troops  to  his  own  country.  This 
is  the  same  Chiang  who  held  2,000.000 
Japane:}e  soldiers  at  bay  when  we  des- 
perately needed  time  to  clean  up  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  State  Department  employees  are 
still  telling  Chiang  that  he  must  take 
Communists  into  his  government.  Our 
State  Department  informs  the  free  Chi- 
nese they  are  not  good  enough  to  fight 
with  us. 

Everyone  knows  the  danger  of  a  white 
mans  army  fighting  alone  in  Asia. 
Think  of  the  immense  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  propaganda  of  having  the 
Chinese  battlinir  side  by  side  with  us. 

For  whom  are  these  State  Department 
appeasers  working' 

Certainly  not  for  America. 


Why  Our  People  Do  Not  Vote 
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Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  641.  there 
has  been  an  enormous  public  response. 
This  interest  shows  the  seriousness  with 
which  public -spirited  men  and  women 
take  the  solution  to  this  question.  Our 
very  faith  in  the  democracy  which  we 
are  seeking  to  implant  throughout  the 
world  at  such  a  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure is  at  stake.  It  is  the  highest  pa- 
triotic duty  to  join  with  other  Ameri- 
cans today  In  deciding  our  policies  and 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  them  by 
voting  in  every  election.  There  is  ap- 
pended hereto  a  splendid  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  World  and  Tribune  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
on  this  subject: 


Thi  TtTTSA  World — Th«  Ttn**  TUbuns. 

TMlsa,  OkU^  Juiff  5.  19S0. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jatits. 

Wathinfton.,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb  Concrtssman:  Your  appeal  to  tbm 
48  Governors  appeared  in  a  news  story  in 
our  newspaper  this  morning  and  tnterested 
me  very  much. 

For  many  yeftrs  I  have  been  thinking  that 
we  as  Americans  are  skating  dangerously 
close  to  the  brink  and  if  the  oondition  con- 
tinues It  Is  highly  probable  that  one  day  we 
will  lose  our  form  of  government  of  which 
we  aU  are  so  justly  proud. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Instead  of 
this  condition  Improving,  it  is  gradually  get- 
ting worse.  Something  must  be  done  very 
soon  to  correct  It. 

Your  thinking  on  the  matter  Is  entirely 
right  and  I  heartily  endorae  It.  My  thoughts 
as  to  the  matter  of  correcting  this  vicious 
,evll  are  a  little  more  extreme  than  yours, 
*iand  probably  would  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion among  professions'  politicians. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  must  sooner  or  later 
place  a  law  on  our  law  books  making  It  com- 
pulsory for  every  qualified  American  voter 
to  cast  his  ballot  in  every  election. 

I  realize  that  It  is  not  In  tune  with  true 
Americanism  to  think  of  compuMon.  but  It 
is  far  more  important  that  we  maintain  our 
free  democracy,  than  It  is  to  sacrifice  a  small 
part  otf  our  freedom  under  a  compulsory  act, 
that  would  insure  us  all,  that  when  our 
officials  are  finally  selected,  it  wouUl  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow 
Ame.ricans. 

I  have  discussed  this  plan  with  many  of 
our  influential  citlrens.  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  in  no  case  has  there  been 
any  opposition,  on  the  contrary  everyone  t)e- 
lieves  that  it  Is  the  only  way  to  aolve  our 
problem  of  living  under  a  government  of 
minority,  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to 
what  our  founding  fathers  Intended  that  it 
should  be. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  far  ntore  Important  to 
every  American  that  we  insure  the  safety 
of  our  form  of  government  of  the  majority, 
than  it  is  to  insure  the  collection  of  money 
for  our  Treasury. 

We  are  now  living  under  a  compulsory  law 
to  collect  Income  taxes.  I  agree  that  It  la 
good  law.  because  without  the  penalty.  It  la 
certain  that  we  would  have  a  bard  time  col- 
lecting the  money  to  operate  our  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  my  contention  that  the 
compulsory  voting  law  Is  far  more  impcn^ant. 
and  that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  insure 
our  form    of   government   for   aU   time. 

It  has  been  proven  over  the  past  25  years 
that  education  and  reward  will  not  get  the 
Job  done.  The  qualified  American  votera 
are  stajrlng  away  from  the  polls  In  increas- 
ing numbers,  and  if  it  continues  on  this 
course,  I  fear  what  is  to  happen. 

The  American  people  are  now  operating 
effectively  in  the  matter  ot  income  taxes,  be- 
cause at  the  threat  of  penalty:  I  am  certain. 
they  would  operate  Just  as  eflectively  under 
the  threat  of  penalty  in  the  matter  of  cast- 
Ine  their  vote  In  every  election.  It  is  also  my 
belief  that  this  law  could  be  Just  as  efficiently 
enforced  as  the  inccme-tax  law.  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty. 

Of  course.  I  could  go  on  and  on  regarding 
this  subject:  I  am  only  a  smaU  voice  living 
cut  here  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  I 
realize  that  what  I  might  say  would  not  even 
resemt>le  a  wtiisper. 

I  am  sincerely  excited  about  this  matter 
and  anxious  to  see  something  done  before 
It  is  too  late.  I  hope  that  some  day  a  voice 
much  stronger  than  mine  will  catch  fire  with 
this  idea  and  lay  it  tefore  the  American 
people,  who  are  sure  to  realize  and  appreciate 
that  it  will  mean  the  continuance  o€  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  fair  and 
honest.  If  they  could  awake  the  morning 
after  each  election,  and  know  definitely  that 
the  officials  chosen  to  govern   us  l^ere  tho 
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eelectlrn  of  thf  mnjorlty  of  thplr  fello^f 
Americans,  we  could  aU  then  Join  the  team 
FClected  and  help  make  our  country  even 
greater  than  the  dreama  of  the  m^Tst  opti- 
mistic. ^  ^.  . 

You  are  verr  kind  to  wade  through  thU. 
but  It  U  my  ferrent  hope  that  some  day  soon 
ire  can  get  back  to  a  majority  rule  goverr.- 
xnent  Instead  of  the  minority  rule,  undor 
which  we  are  now  operaUng.  and  one  that 
fails  to  cet  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of 
•11  our  Dcople. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Cam.  p.  Fltnn. 


we  were  forcmg  our  way  upward  for  recog- 
nition aa  one  of  the  greatest  nation*  of  the 

world. 


The  American  People  Must  Stand  Steady 
and  Swal'.ow  Hard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


cr 


HON.  TH0?4AS  J.  UNE 


o* 


>r.V5:5>..  HCS:-  TTS 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPREiESTATl\TS 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi<h  to  include 
the  following  interesting  editorial  from 
the  Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea.  Mass., 
Monday.  July  17.  1950: 

HiSTOCT  RrptAT-.sc  iTsn^r? 

On  occaituna  In  the  past  this  column  has 
referred  to  the  parallel  between  the  history 
Of  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Smplre  and  the  rise 
©f  thia  Nation  to  iu  prawnt  posiUon  of 
greatness. 

We  slncerelv  hope  that  history  la  not  going 
to  repeat  luelf  ar.d  if  we  look  we  may  be 
able  to  learn. 

Rome  feU  becatise  Ita  people  became  too 
ioft.  They  became  foUowers  of  the  circusea. 
While  being  given  bread  by  tteir  rolers. 

They  loved  the  life  of  ease  that  tiwir  CDn- 
quesia  and  their  rweat  and  theur  blood  and 
tears  had  given  them.  They  were  coaten;  to 
rest  upon  their  laurela. 

The-  preferred  a  lile  of  ease  and  luxury 
and  juflncM.  while  all  around  them  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  Uurally  an  armed  camp. 
They  preferred  this  soft  life  to  senlng  in 
their  own  legions.  They  hired  aliens  ind 
paid  soldiers  to  light  for  them  Then  up 
rose  an  enemy  that  swept  them  off  their  feet 
becatise  they  are  unpr«  pared,  too  soft,  and 
the    warlike   attitude   of    poientiai 


Mr.  Gosj  Diicuisef  Ajricultural  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

cr  oH.o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12  1950 
Mr  JENKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
13  19:0  at  the  In.stitute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs conducted  by  the  University  of 
Vu-ginia.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  and  Albert  Goss.  master  of  the  Na- 
tional G;ange.  were  invited  to  discuss 
United  States  agricultural  policy.  Sec- 
retary Brannan's  statement  consisted  of 
the  same  old  aigumenis  with  which  we 
all  arc  too  familiar.  Mr.  Goss'  statement 
is  a  refreshing  analysis  of  the  problem 
that  I  believe  merits  the  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us. 


Are  we  In  the  same  position? 
Have  we  been  lulled  mvj  a  falae  leBae  ot 
aecunty  by  our  leaders? 

Have  we.  as  a  people,  been  content  to 
»crap  otir  Anned  Forces  while  other,  ag^res- 
•or.  nations  have  been  b«tfldliic  their  war 
Blight? 

Sav«n*t  w  JOMt  paased  a  law  permitting 
3  000  aileaa  to  wrve  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
rather  than  keep  our  own  young  men 
Ualned  and  r«ady? 

Haven't  we  decUned  to  adopt  ccmpulsory 
.miliary  training  while  others,  all  ever  t^.e 
^nflM.  have  been  giving  thetr  youth  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  MuiM  training? 

Haven  t  we  acrappad  «nir  Mavy.  much  of 
our  A'J  Force,  and  cooaidaffabla  portions  of 
our  Army,  while  othera  hava  baea  increas- 
iDg  tbetr  armed  might? 

FranlLly.  its  later  than  we  think,  and  un- 
less tba  AcMTlcan  people,  the  fathers  and 
the  motbara.  cHlatty.  sea  the  light,  and  vote 
to  permit  pfwparatfnaaa.  wa  too  may  well  go 
the  way  o(  tba  Bomana.  down  into  oUtvloo. 
all  because  wa  ware  too  soft,  too  anrtant 
wtlb  easy  ttvlng.  too  ecwplacent.  and  lacked 
the  drive  and  the  fight  that  was  ouis  when 


UNITEO    ST.*TZS    AGSlCTLTtTUL    POUCT 

1.  The  subject  assigned  for  discussion  Is 
Uuiteci  States  AericuUural  Policy.     The  well- 
being  of   agriculture  demands  an   adequate 
transpcrtaiicn   system   at    reasonable    rates; 
a  depencl.-.ble  source   of  farm  supplies,   in- 
cluding   fertilizer    and    equipment,    at    fair 
prices:   a  dependiible  system  of  credit  fitted 
to  the  borrowers  needs  and  capacity  to  pay; 
good  schools.  Including  an  effective  system 
of  research  and  extension;  a  sound  scU-con* 
ser\-ation   program:    adequate   public-utility 
services  at  reasonable  costs,  such  as  electric 
power    and    telephone    service:    dependable 
medical  service;  an  equitable  system  of  ia:£a- 
tion:  and  other  items  far  too  numerous  and 
complex  for  discussion  tonight.     In  addition 
to  this,  we  must  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  subsistence  farmer  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  commercial  farmer 
and   must   have   altogether   different   treat- 
meat,  so  one  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  begin  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  panel  discussion  of  tomorrow  morning 
8'arts  rtght  In  with  the  Brannan  plan.    With 
this  lead,  we  will  confine  cur  discussion  to 
one  phase  of  this  complex  agricultural  prob- 
lem— that    dealing    with    farm    Income    and 
ccmmcdity  prices      It  «hou!d  be  our  agricul- 
tu.-n.l  pcllcT  to  r  -  a  price  level  ccn- 

Bistent  with  the  c  .  ;tion  which  farmers 
make  to  otir  national  welfare.  The  question 
Is.  Hew  is  this  to  b?  done? 

2.  Let  me  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  think  there  has  been  too  much  talk  of 
the  Brannan  plan  or  an  antl-Brannan  plan. 
Too  many  people  have  been  taking  sides  as 
if  there  were  no  other  Issue — as  if  there  were 
no  better  way.  We  do  not  approve  of  s'uie 
the  features  of  the  present  program  and 
we  do  net  approve  of  some  features  of  the 
Brannan  plan;  neither  will  meet  cur  needs. 
We  prefer  to  be  constructive  and  we  have, 
therefore,  developed  a  positive  program  de- 
signed to  do  the  Job  m  a  practical  way.  We 
prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to  working  for 
a  prsctical.  positive  program  rather  than  to 
crit;cjlng  or  condemning  sometKXly  else's 
plan. 

3.  In  working  on  problems  of  this  kind. 
we  constantly  keep  In  mind  the  prlnciplea 
of  the  three  Grange  guiieposts: 

(1)  All  prosperity  springs  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

(2)  The  compensation  of  each  should  be 
based  on  what  be  contributes  to  the  general 
weUara. 


(3)  The  prime  purpo-se  of  government  Is 
to  protect  lu  cltlzen.s  from  aggression  both 
physical  and  economic. 

4  We  measure  every  proposal  by  these 
three  rules  to  see  if  it  rings  true.  They  he.p 
us  to  establish  clear-cut  goals. 

5  B.islcally.  we  believe  in  an  economy  of 
abundance.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  refer  to 
an  abundance  of  food  alone.  We  also  mean 
an  abundance  of  labor  and  an  abundance  of 
industrial  products.  Prosperity  for  all  will 
reach  its  maximum  by  exchangln«  abund- 
ance for  abundance.  He  who  would  advance 
his  own  Interest  by  trying  to  exchange  re- 
stricted production  for  abundance  dees 
violence  to  the  national  welfare  and  limits 
the  opportunity  for  all.  PrGduction  must 
be  intelligently  guided  to  provide  for  ma:il- 
mum  exchange  opportunities. 

6  Within  this  economy  of  abundance,  the 
goal  we  seek  Is  a  farm  commodity  price 
structure  wMch  will  yield  farmers  an  Income 
consistent  vUh  their  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  We  want  every  farmer  free 
to  develop  his  own  talents  In  his  own  way. 
to  use  his  land  resources  to  the  licst  adviin- 
tage.  and  to  make  for  himself  the  kind  of 
livelihood  his  energies  and  capacity  wlU 
provide,  so  long  as  he  does  not  Interfere  with 
others.  As  far  as  prajticable  we  want  him 
free  from  dependence  on  Government  aid 
and  free  from  Government  controls.  It.  is 
this  kind  of  free  economy  that  has  made 
America  what  it  is.  and  we  do  not  want  to 
trade  it  for  more  Government  and  more  con- 
trols. 

7.  This   desire   for   a  free   self-supporting 
agriculture  Is  not  biased  on  senttmeiit,  but 
rather   upon  substantial   reasu.is.     GovtiU- 
ment    controls    and    Government    aid    :o6t 
money  which  must  be  paid  in  taxes.    Most 
of  our  taxes  are  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
In    the    form    of    higher    prices    of    th.nga 
we      buy.     Most      ta.\es      are      compourded 
and  pyramided  between  the  time  they  are 
paid  and  the  time  they  show  up  in  the  con- 
sumers cost  of  living,  and  we  believe  It  prov- 
able that  for  every  dollar  collected  In  Federal 
t^es.  partlcally  another  dollar,  and  posiiibly 
more  than  a  dollar  is  added  to  consumer 
prices,  thereby  cutting  down  the  purchas- 
ing  power  and  curtailing  our   markets   for 
farm  products  and  manufactured  goods.    We 
cannot  extend  benefits  tiirougii  Government 
aid    or    subsidies    with    one    band    without 
taking   away   practically    an   equal   amount 
with  the  other  in  the  form  of  increased  liv- 
ing costs,  and  unfortunately  these  Increased 
costs  hit  hardest  the  people  in  the  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  brackets  whose  purchislng 
power  we  need  most  to  protect. 

8.  Thus  we  recognize  that  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  but  part  of  a  great  national  ecocomlc 
problem  which  agriculture  cannot  solve 
alone.  We  must  approach  it  as  part  of  a 
national  problem  and  our  fan  policy  must 
be  part  of  a  national  policy  all  designed  to 
foster  full  production,  full  emplojinent.  and 

xchange  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

9.  This  Is  a  long  introduction  to  a  larm- 
policy  discussion,  but  we  must  recognize 
some  basic  factors  before  seeking  the  ar  swer. 
We  lay  down  as  our  ultimate  goal  therefore 
a  national  economy  built  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  individual,  with  the  Govern- 
ment sitting  in  only  to  the  extent  neci-ssary 
to  assure  fair  p'.ay  for  all.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental which  we  should  constantly  keep  In 
mind. 

10.  If  there  Is  anything  we  should  have 
learned  during  the  past  30  years'  stiu^^gle 
with  the  farm  protlem.  it  Is  that  there  are 
no  pink  pills  to  cure  all  our  ills.  We  -aln'.y 
sought  a  panacea  too  long.  There  are  almo.it 
as  many  problems  as  there  are  commo-llties. 
The  measure  which  mltjht  meet  the  ne-ds  of 
cotton  may  be  of  no  value  to  hogs,  ind  a 
remedy     for     the     bog     problem     prubabiy 
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wouldn't  wort  at  sH  on  potatoea.  Fmrher- 
more.  something  which  would  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  flax  grower  this  year  might  prove 

utterly  Inadequate  next  year.  A  wiUe  range 
of  measures  is  needed  to  meet  so  complex  a 
situation  and  such  a  constantly  changing 
problem. 

11.  If  we  are  to  have  a  wide  range  of  meae- 
ures.  It  follows  that  someone  must  have 
authority  to  exercise  discretion  In  using  the 
measure  beat  adapted  to  meet  each  problem 
as  It  arises.  We  propose  that  this  discretion 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
subject  to  the  advice,  and  In  some  ca*ca  the 
direction,  of  a  bipartisan  Federal  Farm  Com- 
mission. We  have  proposed  a  unique  method 
of  selecting  the  Coauniacion  by  the  Presadert 
with  the  advice  at  ii.tereated  producer,  proc- 
essor, and  distrtlMa*'  gK>"P«  i^  tl:e  field,  and 
with  the  advice  of  a  special  ]o4nt  committee 
representing  the  Agricultural  Committees  of 
Senate  and  House,  but  we  will  not  burden 
you  with  the  details.  We  believe  the  pro- 
posed method  would  give  us  the  mtast  broadly 
representaUve  Commiaalon  free  from  poliu- 
cal  Influence. 

12.  This  Commission  would  have  two  ma- 
jor responsibilities:  first,  to  advise  with  the 
Secretary  on  measures  to  be  employed  In 
anv  action  proeram,  and,  wcond.  to  assist 
in  m-*fc'"g  our  private  and  cooperatJ^e  mar- 
keting syaiema  more  eflecuve  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  second  reaponsibiUty  first. 

13.  Tlie  Conamiasicn  would  t>e  required  to 
maintain  a  running  inventory  of  avnllable 
supplies  of  farm  products  and  the  proepectlve 
demand,  and  should  have  aceese  to  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  the  maintenance  of  thla 
up-to-date  supply-and-demand  picture. 
The  CeimmisBion  would  have  power  to  estab- 
lish advisory  boards  of  producers,  processors, 
and  distributors  who  would  t>e  ccuavened  pe- 
riodically, or  as  occasion  warranted,  to  con- 
sider the  production,  procesatng.  and  market- 
ing prcWems  as  they  aroee.  We  believe  that 
a  large  part  of  our  probJems  could  be  elimi- 
nated right  there.  espedaUy  In  the  field  ot 
frulU  and  vegetabieB. 

14.  For   exampie.   last   January   the   cran- 
berry Interests  were  faced  with  the  posslbiiity 
of  the  iaxgest  car;-yover  of  crajiberries  In  their 
history.     At  the  end  of  the  holiday  season 
there  was  every  prospect  of  having  to  send 
more   than   30.000   barTe4s   of   cmnberrles  to 
the  freeaers.    We  do  not  know  what  the  other 
farm  or^anlzaUona  did.  but  we  to«3k  the  mat- 
ter  up  with  29  of  the  largest  distributing 
groups  in  the  Naticm  and  urged  ttiem  to  put 
on  special  drives  to  sell  cranberries.    Within 
60  days  this  carryover  had  beeu.  reduced  to 
less  than  a  thousand  barrels.     Many  similar 
Instances  could  be  ctted.     The  prtrpoeal  has 
been  highfy  commended  by  the  heads  of  In- 
dependent ?rTM?ers  and  chain  stores  alike  as 
being  the  mont  practical  p>Jan  of  meeting  the 
surplus   proNem   In   perishables,    and   aptrtl- 
cable   to  ail    food   products,   either   fresh   or 
processed      Obriouaiy  special   drives  cannot 
be  Instituted  on  every  commodity  and  there 
must  be  some  extermination  as  to  what  com- 
modities should  be  pushed  and  what  cnm- 
modltJea  should  be  spared     A  determination 
of   this   can   best   be   reached   with   the  full 
knowledre  of  the  facts  by  the  producws,  pro- 
cessors, and  distributors  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ducticu.   processing,   and  marketing   of   the 
products.    It  is  Just  plain  common  sense  but 
It  has  not  received  too  much  attention  prob- 
ably  because   It   is   neither  spect.icu!ar  nor 
does  It  cill  upon  the  Crovemment  for  a  lot 
of  money     We  would  name  this  as  the  first 
point  in  a  farnn  prots-am.    In  this  connection 
the  Conmuasicn  could  aid  matertally  in  the 
pushing  of   health-fortifying  foods  such  as 
milk,  butter,  meat.  eggs,  and  mmilar  products. 
It  Is  altogether  possible  that  a  sound  edu- 
cational   program    carried    on    In    this    field 
WTDuJd   50«.m   eltmlnste   most   of   the   surplta 
of  grain  and  pasture. 


15  Before  dlacussing  any  ftirther  stepa  in 
a  farm  program  we  should  recognize  that  we 
must  have  a  yardstick  for  determining  what 
are  fair  and  equitable  price  levels.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  possible  to  develop  a  sound  pa.-ity 
formula  which  win  currently  Indicate  what  a 
fair  and  equitable  price  level  should  be.  TTia 
original  parity  formula  adapted  in  the  thir- 
ties got  tadly  out  of  kilter.  The  mod«Tiiaed 
formtila  In  the  Anderson  bUl  is  a  very  great 
Improvement.  We  do  not  consider  it  perfect 
and  ha\-e  developed  a  formula  which  we  be- 
lieve could  be  kept  currently  accurate  and 
be  more  sound,  but  we  believe  the  formula 
referred  to  will  serve  very  well  and  provide 
approximately  the  right  answers  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  would  probably  be  best 
to  operate  under  this  formula  for  the  time 
being,  until  other  naore  baelly  needed  refonna 
can  be  accomplished.  One  section  in  tlie 
Anderson  bill  provides  for  the  use  eif  either 
the  old  formula  or  the  new  formula  which- 
ever would  Indicate  the  higher  price.  We 
consider  this  provision  Indefensible,  and  be- 
lieve the  new  formula  should  be  used  in  all 
cases. 

16.  As  the  second  step  in  the  Grange  pro- 
gram, we  advocate  expanding  the  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  making  it  applicable  to  any 
commodity  which  might  be  In  a  position  to 
use  it. 

17.  Third  in  our  program,  wotild  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  two-price  or  multiple- 
price  system,  or  possibly  systems,  becatiae  tt 
Is    lik^    that    diflcrent    measures    may    be 
necessary  to  meet  the  problems  of  different 
commodities.     The  principle  is  the  same  as 
under  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act     Under 
such    a    svstem    a    fair   and    equitable    prica 
is  maintained  for  the  major  portion  of  any 
commodity,  diverting  any  surplus  to  second- 
ary uses.     As  an  Illustration,  let  ue  take  tha 
much  dlscusaed  and  cuaaed  Item  of  potatoea. 
Assume  that  we  are  able  to  determine  a  fair 
and    equitable    price    for    potatoes.     If    the 
wiiole  crop  would  not  move  at  this  price,  the 
surplus  should  be  diverted  to  secondary  uses 
such  as  making  starch  or  alcohol.     Potatoea 
diverted  to  starch  or  alcohol  wotUd  not  yield 
as  high  a  return  aa  potatoes  sold  iar  food 
purposes,  and  the  loss  should  be  dlstnbuied 
among   all   the   producers  of   potatoes   on   a 
ratable    basis.     If    ttus    loss    were    heavy    it 
would  serve  to  discourage  production  for  the 
next  year. 

18.  Note  that  these  first  three  steps  of  the 
Grange  program  would  not  cost  the  Gor- 
eroment  a  nickel  except  for  the  nominal 
expense  of  administration. 

19.  The  key  to  the  Rational  CB^nge  pro- 
gram is  that  these  various  steps  of  handling 
commodities  wcu'.d  be  set  up  m  a  very  defi- 
nite order  of  preference,  and  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commis&ioa  would  be  charged  with 
loiiowing  a  definite  order  or  priority  in 
applying  them.  Any  recommendations  for 
action  made  by  the  Camrnlssion  to  the  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
O'ntirfss tonal  Committee  on  Agriculture  so 
that  this  committee  could  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  operations  of  the  program 
and  any  needs  which  might  develop  there- 
under. 

».  Proceeding  in  the  order  ot  preference, 
the  fourth  step  wcnild  require  some  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Tlus  step  would  consist 
of  price  supports.  In  the  order  of  preference 
flexible  supports  would  be  preferred  to  fixed 
stipports. 

21.  Again  referring  to  potatotes.  the  tre- 
mendotia  expenditures  of  the  last  2  years 
have  been  due  to  the  price  supports  at  90 
percent  at  parity.  The  parity  price  sud- 
denly became  a  highly  profitable  figure  dua 
first  to  the  discovery  a<  Dtn  for  insect  con- 
trol, and  second  to  the  availabUity  of  fer- 
tilizer which  enabled  growers  to  Increase 
thetr  yields  tremendouaty.     When  the  sup- 


port price  became  highly  profitable  as  com- 
pared to  other  commodities,  naturally  many 
people  produced  all  the  potatoes  they  could. 
The  support  price  was  too  high.  If  It  Is  trua 
that  It  was  too  high,  the  correct  remedy 
vKiuld  be  to  lower  the  support  price,  and  tha 
volume  of  surplus  would  be  a  sound  indi- 
cator at  the  amount  by  which  the  support 
price  should  be  lowered.  That  is  known  as 
the  flexible  support. 

22.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  such 
commodities  as  cotton  and  wheat,  of  which 
we  normally  produce  and  export  large  quan- 
tities, the  Burpltu  measure  would  not  be  a 
sound  indicator  of  the  baais  of  support. 
Even  "«^»»«*«g  that  we  take  normal  export 
figures  into  consideration,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  In  tlieae  days  of  governmental  op- 
erations, foreign  governments  could  easily 
maniptilate  the  timing  and  flow  erf  these 
crops  so  as  to  make  any  established  rules 
dilBcult  to  operate.  In  such  case  fixed  sup- 
pc«-ts  may  be  necessary. 

23.  In  the  ease  of  all  supports  we  do  not 
beiieve  it  is  poaaibic  to  write  into  law  defi- 
nite percentagca.  The  type  of  support  which 
would  fit  wheat  might  not  work  at  all  in 
tobacco,  and  tlM  type  which  would  work  In 
tobacco  might  prove  utterly  tnadcquau  in 
the  caae  of  pork  producta.  It  will  be  necca- 
aary  to  permit  a  wide  range  of  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  subject  to  the  approval  of  tha 
Commission,  such  discretion  to  be  exercised 
t  -  obtain  certain  specific  i»roducticHi  goals. 

24.  This  brings  ue  to  step  5 — controU.  If 
fixed  supports  are  used  instead  of  flexibla 
supports.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  con- 
trols either  of  the  acreage  or  the  marketing 
of  the  crops.  Mariteting  controls  are  pre- 
ferred to  acreage  controls  although  they 
may  be  exercised  Jointly.  Marketing  con- 
trols are  positive,  while  acreage  controls  ara 
subject  to  all  "unds  of  abuses,  such  as  plant- 
ing the  most  fertile  acres  and  the  use  of 
unusual  quantltier  of  fertlllaer. 

25.  Sixth  In  the  order  of  preference,  to  be 
used  only  In  the  case  of  emergencies,  are 
production  payments  or  subsidies.  We  feel 
they  are  ordinarily  unsound,  for  reasons 
stated  earlier,  but  we  can  conceive  of  emer- 
gencies where  it  might  be  necessary  to  use 
them  to  prevent  injtistice  and  yet  assure 
adequate  production  for  the  Nations  need. 
We  would  not  rule  them  out  but  would  put 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

26    There  is   anerther   authority   we  would 
give  to  the  Commission,  which  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  locate  deflniteiv  In  the  order  of 
preference    because    the    deairabUity    of    Its 
use  would   vary   under  different  conditions. 
War  demand  called  for  plowing  out  of  ap- 
proximately 3O,aCO.0O0  acres  of  pasture  land 
or  unusec".  land   for  the   production  of  field 
crops.    Much  of  this  acreage  will  have  to  go 
back  Into  pasture,  but  who  can  say  which 
acres  they  should  be?  The  Commission  would 
be  In  the  beat  position  to  determine  where 
the  biggest  problem  of  surpius  existed  and 
what   relief   might    tie   obtained,   through   a 
sound  program  of  land  diversion  from  crop 
to  pasture.     In  many  Instances  this  might 
be   mcjre    expensive   than    the   farmer   could 
himself  afford  to  meet.     In  all  Instances  tha 
develcpment  of  good  pasture  would  be  in  tha 
interest  of  the  national  welfare  In  prevention 
of  erosion  and  storing  fertility  which  would 
be  quickly  available   for   field  crop  produc- 
tion  In   the  event   of   any   emergency.     We 
would  recommend  that,  within  certain  limi- 
tations,  the    Commission    be    authorized    to 
enter  into  contract  with  farmers  for  develop- 
ii^  anri,  maintaining  paature,  either  in  tha 
form  of  a  contract  or  a  lea&e.  the  terms  of 
which  would  provide  for  offsetting  any  pay- 
ment to  the  farmer  by  payment  from  the 
farmer  for  benefits  derived  from  the  pasture. 
Under  the   preaent   program   wa   have  paid 
enormous  sums  for  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
ductiou  on  a  wide  scale.    It  la  thouebt  that 
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mu  couW  b»  done  on  a  »ounder  b«U  br  a 
cnctleal  dewrmliuitkm  of  what  land  could 
bMt  b«  di^md.  •c<xaip«i«l  toy  •  d*toit# 
pMtun  pnvmm.  and  proMbty  •cwimpttoft 
better  rmatU  at  a  rery  «re«t  MTtnc  of  ccrt*. 
The  de-frtopment  of  a  iKoatfcr  puftxirt  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  MiVVtBf  "P  »^" 
•toek  fumiag  Ims  »*ry  ?T««t  poaaSbBttlca. 

S7    Sll^HlttV  V^».  the  Ormnc*  believes  In  an 
amcultural    eoooomj    of    plenty,    brought 
about   by   a  ymj  atflnlt*   weU-coordlnated 
procnm  d»»»loped  throu«b  »  CoaaaimMm 
workiaf  with  prodi»e«».  proc««»im,  maA  dl»- 
trlbutoea.     We  belte\«  this  program  ahould 
be    i*tt-«ippcrtinf    as    far    as    practicable 
and  ahould   be  aubject   to   a   mlnlanim  d 
OoTCTtinMnt  cootrol.    We  beiiere  tliat  wocn 
OvMfBBHDt  aid  and  Ooremment  eontrota 
than  az«  oltttanMiy  dHtrabi*  may  be  nec- 
caaary  tn  gattlnt  •crtraltara  adjxHted  from 
•  wartime  production  baaU  tn  vhleh  tt  now 
findr   ItieU    to    a    peacetime    acrtealtaral 
•cooocnT.    and    that    auch    aids    ahoi^d    be 
(ranted!  but  that  erery  step  taken  ahould  be 
tflneted   toward    a   seil-supportlng    a^rtcul- 
nm  with  a  ml"t"""«  of  cootroU.    We  are 
oppoard  to  tn)acttn«  aa  a  major  featxip*  of 
anv  farm  program  mensnraa  ealling  tor  mora 
goremmental    controls   md   mora    gwrern- 
nMBtaa  expcntfttorw-    Wt  beUeve  that  with 
the  proper  admlnlBtratJ»e   aet-up.   farmer 
can  ad  rust  their  afnculture  to  the  Nation  "a 
needa  in  a  manner  which  wiU  bring  the  best 
lowifti   to  producers  and   coosiimers  alike. 
We  beliet*  that  auch  a  program  will  fit  la 
best  w:th  the  fuU  production  economy  nec- 
tt>  nalntatn  proeperity  in  America. 


Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Answers  the 
Commauist  Military  Road  at  Peeks- 
^1 — Our  Graad  Jury  System  Is  an 
larijible  Wall  Against  InTasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  JTXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Vrednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterd  my  remarics  in  the 
Record,  I  ma=t  pay  tribute  to  the  law- 
abiding  spint  of  our  local  communities. 
and  their  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  The 
local  police,  the  local  grand  jury,  and 
the  local  jury  trial  are  stroog  walls  which 
will  protect  our  people  even  against  mil- 
itary insurrection  l^  the  Communists. 

The  Westchester  County.  N  Y.,  grand 
Jury,  Investigating  the  disturbances  at 
the  Robeson  concert  in  Peeltskill.  has 
made  its  findings  and  report.  It  has 
announced  ftl!k^*"r  that  the  concert  was 
a  military  moU^ization  on  American  soil. 

These  acrong-arm  force*,  '^rhoee  miUtant 
strength  a-aa  rereaied  tn  the  tecurtty  guard 
at  CorUandt.  mtict  be  reeognized — 

The  grand  jury  said — 
for  what  they  are — the  shock  troopa  of  a 
{«votutlonary  force  wtilch  is  controT'ed  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  committed  to  methods 
^pif  iltllnaitn  anda  lnoomi>atlbl«  with  ottr 
conaftttotmnal  system. 

This  report  is  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  communities  of  Peeitsicill  and  Cort- 
landt.  The  grand  jury  found  no  evi- 
dence of  noting  by  the  people  of  the  area. 
There  was  no  ahti-Ne^'ro  or  anti-Semitio 
dioiurcxance.    Police  arran^jemeaUs  weie 


excellent.  AU  the  con.splratorlal  or- 
g.inizaiion.  the  racism,  an'l  incitement  to 
violence  were  on  the  Communi.st  side, 
not  on  curs.  The  grand  Jury  also  de- 
nounced the  supposedly  objective  report 
Issued  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  repeated  the  Communist 
charges  against  our  people,  as  "so  far 
from  the  truth  as  to  be  scandalous." 

LOCAL   FaOSLKM    IS    N.^TION-WIDE 

The  work  of  this  erand  Jury  deserves 
to  bo  known  m  every  community  m  the 
United  SUteb.  As  the  Jurors  said,  they 
were  dealing  with  a  local  issue,  but  It  is 
a  local  issue  any  community  in  the  Na- 
tion may  face  at  any  time.  They  need 
lo  know  the  danger. 

The  report  is  a  model  of  what  a  free 
community  can  do.  wiihin  our  inherited 
pattern  of  local  self-government,  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  attempts  by  a  foreign 
government  to  destroy  our  liberties. 
The  people  of  Westchester,  and  indeed  of 
the  United  Slates,  can  be  proud  of  the 
work  of  the  jurors,  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  James  W.  Bailey,  of  District  At- 
torney George  Fannelli.  and  of  the  coun- 
sel arid  investigators  who  helped  in  the 
pi-eparation  of  this  historic  report. 

SMCvaiNC   AN   AMERICAN  COMMCNITT 

Last  fall,  when  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton after  a  short  recess  in  the  House.  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  Ms'mbers  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  floor  and  in  the  press,  refer 
to   anti-Semitic    and    anti-Negro   riots, 
which  they  said  had  taken  place  in  my 
district.      Congressman    Vrro    Marcan- 
TCNio  insisted  that  the  disturbance  had 
b=en  an  organized  one,  with  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  county  ofiScials.  and  that 
our  police  had  refused  to  provide  protec- 
tion.   Congressman  Jacob  K.  Javits.  also 
of  New  Yo.'-k  City,  put  it  more  smoothly. 
He  said  that  the  "Peekskill  riot"  involved 
the  constitutional   rights  of   minorities 
throughout  the  United  States.     He  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  "an  over- 
riding power  in  the  Federal  Government" 
that  would  go  beyond  considerations  of 
the  community  or  the  Siate.    That  was 
obviously  a  subtle  plea  for  Federal  control 
of  our  local  police,  and  Icca!  law  enforce- 
ment, one  of  the  pillars  of  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom. 

Naturally  I  Investigated,  but  I  found 
that  cur  local  people  had  engaged  in 
no  riots.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  that 
a  peaceful  American  village  had  been  the 
scene  of  carefully  planned  violence.  The 
Communists  had  recruited  their  strong- 
arm  squads  far  from  Peekskill.  and  sent 
them  into  our  coimty,  on  a  Simday  af- 
ternoon, tn  military  formation,  under 
military  orders.  What  was  more  alarm- 
ing, there  was  almost  no  protest  in  the 
press  against  this  sinister  behavior, 
though  the  CommunLsts  were  using  every 
medium  to  "tell  the  world"  their  story— 
that  our  neiphbcrhood  was  a  center  of 
racial  and  religious  hate. 

The  grand  Juiy  investigation  was 
started,  in  fact,  partly  bccau^-e  cf  Com- 
munist complaints  against  our  law-en- 
forcement officials,  rather  than  becaui>e 
of  Ame.ncan  protests  against  armed  In- 
vasion of  a  peaceful  village. 

MiLn-AST  cHAaACTca  or  thi  invasion 
I  immediately  repc>rted  to  my  district, 
and  put  into  the  Cokcressiokai,  Record. 


a  St  tement  that  we  were  dealing  with 
a  Communi.-5t  attempt  to  exercise  m  11- 
tary  and  police  functions  on  American 

soil-  »    .V. 

The  grand-Jury  report  now  puts  the 

military  character  of  the  meeting  beyond 
all  doubt.    It  calls  the  second  so-cal.ed 
concert  "a  full-scale  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  the  Communists  to  moji- 
lize  their  militant  forces  quickly  and  in 
sufficient  strength  to  constitute  a  poten- 
tial challenge  to  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment." 
The  report  goes  on: 
The  testimony  before  the  grand  Jury  ahowi 
that    more    tiian    2.500    men    were    aaaim- 
bled     •     •     •     aa  the  security  guard.    T.iey 
came  from  Brooklyn.  Manhattan,  the  Brtnx, 
Long   Island,    Irom   Westchester,    and    fiom 
Communist  carapa  located   Ir   ether   coan- 
ties,     •     •     •    They  vere  stationed,  In  mll- 
tary  formation,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  two 
huge  circles.     This  force  remained  In  posi- 
tion for  8  to  10  hours. 

LONG   PREFAHATTON   rOt  MILITAHT    ACTION 
ON  OUB  OWN  SOIL 

The  presentment  said  that  this  was 
the  first  time  the  Communists  'had  dis- 
closed their  organized  and  militant 
forces  on  so  large  a  scale."  As  I  said 
earlier,  "their  squads  had  been  used  for 
many  years,  in  the  dark  places  of  our 
cities,  in  trade-union  warfare  and  left- 
wmg  party  fights,  but  every  such  bcttle 
was  training  for  the  time  when  in  day- 
light they  would  try  to  overwhelm  the 
orderly  government  of  a  quiet  American 
community." 

Ben  Gitlow  has  told  us  in  "I  Confess" 
how  the  Fur  Workers'  Union,  in  a  strike 
in  1926.  ^24  years  ago,  organized  the 
strong-arm  squads  of  "fearless  and  able 
fiu'hters.  who  were  exemplary  in  wielding 
the  knife,  the  blackjack,  and  ether 
weapons."  and  acain.  a  "wild  and  auda- 
cious lot  who  went  into  action  like 
ferocious  wild  beasts."  Men  from  this 
union  led  the  raid  on  Cortlandt,  e>:cept 
that  the  younger  generation  had  the 
benefit  of  training  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  works  under  Communist  offi- 
cers who  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
our  country. 

The  grand  jury  rightly  says: 

Tlie  speed  and  dexterity  with  which  the 
Commuiihits  or^^anlzed  the  demonstration 
of  September  4  assembling  with  only  3  days 
of  preparation  In  a  rural  community  40 
miles  from  New  York  an  audience  cf  15,000 
people  with  a  "security  guard"  of  2.500  men, 
points  to  an  alert  and  thoroughly  prepared 
orsar.izi'tioa. 

These  two  statements  together,  that 
the  meeting  was  strictly  military,  and 
that  the  leaders  were  able  to  mobilize  in 
3  days  and  invade  a  community  40  miles 
away,  are  the  warning  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  that  they  need  to  be  on 
guard. 

The?  grand  Jury  says  that,  although 
tliey  conducted  themselves  in  a  military 
manner,  the  CommunLsts  did  not  actual- 
ly violate  the  miliary  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  We  cannot,  however,  take 
too  much  comfort  from  Ihis.  The  lead- 
ers of  these  poon  squads  have  many  of 
them  been  trained  in  Moscow  schools  for 
insurrection  where  the  aim  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  carry  on  military  action 
without  technically  violatin'^  the  law. 
Witness  the  carrying  of  basebaU  bats 
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and  pop  bottles,  clearly  p?acjf>il  Imple- 
ments, except  In  the  hands  of  scons 
trained  like  commandos  to  use  them  on 
police  at  close  quarters,  to  tsash  an  eye 
or  cut  a  throat. 

This  careful  technical  observance  of 
the  law  may  only  m-^an.  as  the  Jurors 
suggest,  that  our  legt«latureg  ought  to 
find  out  now  whether  they  have  all  the 
legal  powers  they  will  need,  to  block 
these  experts  in  Insurrection. 

ciEARiNC  or  otni  vrrxRANS 
Our  veterans  IxDre  the  heaviest  bnnt 
of  the  Communist  smear  charges.  Not 
only  were  the  veterans'  organizations 
severely  criticized,  without  excuse,  but 
some  of  the  members  reported  to  me 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
Jobs,  as  a  result. 

The  ^rand  Jury  says  that  the  veterans 
behaved  with  remarkable  restraint.  The 
sporadic  violence  that  broke  out  after 
the  concert  did  not  result  from  planning 
or  organization  by  any  local  individual 
or  groups. 

There  was  no  antl-Ne?ro  or  anti- 
Semitic  violence  on  the  part  cf  the  com- 
munity or  the  veterans.  The  parades, 
the  grand  jury  said  explicitly  were  a  pro- 
test in  orderly  fashion  against  com- 
munism and  communism  alone.  The 
Jewish  war  veterans  took  part  with  the 
others. 

This  restraint  Is  the  more  remarkable 
because  witnesses  heard  the  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  concert  refer  to  the 
veterans  as  "un-Amtrican  filth." 

The  grand  jury  did  warn,  however, 
that  patriotic  and  loyal  Americans  "must 
be  on  the  alert  against  being  drawn  into 
Communist  traps,  which  may  be  set  for 
the     purpose     of     inviting     violence." 
Churches,    schools,    veterans,    business 
groups,  -nd  other  civic  groups  should, 
they  said,  actively  discourage  their  mem- 
bers from  being  present  when  meetings 
of    subversive    groups    are    being    held. 
This  deprives  the  Communists  of  that 
which  they  want  m.ost.  free  advertising. 
We  know  that  the  smearing  of  Amer- 
ican  veterans   is   standard   practice   in 
Communist  strategy,  as  wo  can  see  from 
the  many  novels  in  which  they  depict 
our  soldiers   as  lacking   in  every   good 
quality  of  charucter.  morals,  and  even 
intelligence.    Veterans    are    important 
barriers  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism.    Therefore  ^ey  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be;  the  butt  of  Com- 
munist smear  tactics. 

The  presentment  reminds  us  also 
that— 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Communist  strategy  to 
create  a  distrust  of  public  olBclals  by  distor- 
tion and  maijnlflcntlon  of  incidents  such  aa 
these,  and  also  to  bring  about  Incidents  to 
harass  these  offlclals.  and  to  distract  them 
from  their  funcilona  of  serving  the  com- 
munity. 

In  fact,  the  police  protection  was  a 
model  of  good  planning.  For  this  we 
can  thank  the  local  and  State  police  of- 
ficials and  the  special  mstructions  of 
Governor  Dewey. 

COMMCNISTS  THE   INCITKHS   OF   HATEXD 

It  was  also  clearly  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist strategy  to  foment  the  racial  and 
religious  hatred  about  which  they  later 
were   so  vocal.    Articles   in   the   Daily 


Worker,  meetings,  leaflets,  and  posters 
in  connection  with  the  con:er:  were  all 
designed  to  plant  race  hatred,  and  the 
expecta'.  on  of  race  hatred,  .n  the  minds 
of  the  poor  victims  of  mob  psychology 
who  made  up  the  crowd  at  the  concerts. 
We  are  fortunate  that  most  of  our  citi- 
zens ref'.ise  to  respond  to  such  appeals. 
While  the  grand  Jury  inquiry  was  go- 
ing   on.    the    Amencan   Civil    Lifcenies 
Union  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Violence  in 
Peekskill  which  purported  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  factual  investigation.     Apart 
from  the  Impropriety  of  Issuing  .such  a 
report  while  the  grand  Jury  was  investi- 
gating,   the    American    Civil    Liberties 
Union  not  only   set  out  with   a  fixed 
thesis  of  what  happened,  but  an  exami- 
liation  of  the  report  itself  indicated  "that 
goaotiH- rumors,  and  unverified  .stones  of 
prejudiced  persons  were  accepted  as  evi- 
dence by  the  association,  while  compe- 
tent testimony  which  did  not  support 
their  thesis  was  rejected. 

The  grand  Jury  could  not  comment  on 
another  feature  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
report.  Their  pamphlet  pictures  the  vil- 
la ■'e  of  Pefk.skill  and  the  surrounding 
area  as  a  worn-out,  decadent  community. 
a  niddle-cla.ss  Tobacco  Road.  The  re- 
semblance of  this  picture  to  the  propa- 
ganda picture  the  Communists  so  as- 
siduously paint  of  the  South  will  be  clear 
to  anyone  familiar  with  their  literature. 
The  Civil  Liberties  report  even  said  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  Westchester 
communities  were  people  without  cul- 
ture, and  the  friction  came  from  their 
jealousy  of  the  higher  culture  of  the  new 
settlers. 

To  this  smear  of  an  entire  community, 
the  grand  jury  gives  a  final  answer.  It 
says  dryly: 

Inasmuch  as  the  .American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  cocslderabie  influence  on  a  lar^re 
number  of  persons,  this  grand  Jury  feels  an 
obligation  to  point  out  the  flimsy  foundation 
upon  which  the  report  was  based.  Much  ol 
it*  text  and  some  of  Its  conclusions  are  so 
far  from  the  truth  as  to  be  ?c?.nda!ous. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  Communists  even 
in  military  action  have  their  supportmg 
propagandists  operating  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  civil  liberties. 

COMMCinST    fT-T.Tq    n»    THE    LOCAL    CCMiiniTTT 

The  grand  Jurys  most  important  con- 
tribution is  its  description  of  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  the  continuing  attempt  of 
the  Communists  to  penetrate  into  the 
local  communities  of  our  county,  and 
plant  their  cells  there.  There  are  many 
colonies  and  camps  of  summer  visitors 
in  the  region  around  Peekskill. 

On  the  surface  these  would  seem  to  have 
no  different  purpose  than  that  of  the  many 
hotels  and  resorts  which  are  found  through- 
out this  popular  vacation  area.  •  •  • 
These  camps  however  constitute  Im- 
portant units  in  the  Communist  crsaniza- 
tlon  •  •  •  serving  as  recruiting  and 
indoctrination  centers  and  In  some  ca£es  as 
training  schools  for  the  Communist  Party. 

In  explicit  warning,  they  say: 
The  grand  Jury  dcubts  that  the  potential 
risks  of  having  Communist  "cells"  In  West- 
chester County  are  fully  appreciated  by  ita 
residents.  Conununlty  leaders  and  local 
organizations  should  undertake  to  make 
certain  that  ignorance  regarding  this  mcve- 
ment  is  dispelled. 


They  add: 

The  grand  Jury  la  convinced  that  the 
presence  of  these  Communist  groups  consti- 
tutes a  serloua  potential  menance  to  tha 
community. 

I  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  after  I  sent 
out  the  first  statement  on  the  Commu- 
nist invasion  of  Peekskill,  asking  what 
was  the  mat:er  with  the  local  people  who 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  going 
on.    I  answered  in  each  case.    I  asked 
them  how  many  individuals  who  had 
bought  land  in  their  countryside  recently 
were   secret   agents  of   the  Communist 
Party,   assembling   parcels  of   land   for 
traimng    schools    or    encampments    for 
party  purposes.    Of  course  they  did  not 
know.    It  is  a  dangerous  error  to  think 
that  communism  is  centered  in  a  few 
large   cities.    Every   community   is   po- 
tentially In  the  same  danger  that  Peek- 
skill  was  m.  of  deut)erate  colonization  by 
Communists  m  the  guise  of  vacationers 
or    other    residents.     The    Cormnunists 
will  not  let  their  real  activities  appear 
above  the  horizon  until  they  are  sure 
their   power    is    complete.     But.    it    is 
easier  for  us  to  deal  with  military  colo- 
nization by  a  foreign  power,  before  it  is 
full  grown,  and  not  after  the  fire  breaks 
cut. 

THE    LOCAL    COlCSCTTTnTT    DEFENDS    ITSELF 

Most  American  towns,  like  ours,  either 
do  not  know  how  busily  the  Communists 
are  undermining  local  government,  or 
do  not  beUeve  it  possible  they  can  suc- 
ceed. But  the  danger  is  real.  Com- 
munists are  drilling  their  military  forces 
in  hundreds  of  local  American  centers. 
especially  in  rural  areas.  They  put  their 
trained  agents  into  our  local  community 
organizations,  cur  labor  unions  and 
chamt)ers  of  commerce,  women's  organi- 
zations, churches,  schools,  even  our  busi- 
ness concerns  and,  if  they  can,  on  our 
juries. 

Obviotisly  private  citizens  living  quietly 
in  their  homes  cannot  protect  themselves 
as  individuals  against  the  sleepless  efforts 
cf  a  conspiratorial  army,  but  they  )t^e 
a  protection  in  our  inherited  system  of 
local  preservation  of  the  peace. 

T  said  in  September  that  the  people 
who  planned  the  concert  with  Robeson 
as  a  front,  were  planning  a  Nation-wide 
series  of  concerts  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  I  said  they  would  be 
carefully  spaced  so  that  the  revert>era- 
tions  from  one  would  not  have  died 
dovv-n  before  the  next  outbreak  began. 
They  were  to  hold  their  last  and  biggest 
meeting  in  Washington  near  October  13. 
They  hoped  to  so  inflame  public  senti- 
ment that  they  could  stage  a  riot  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  as  they  did  in  that  of 
Bolivia,  when  Marshall  was  holding  a 
peace  meeting  there.  Then  they  would 
have  made  a  world-wide  propaganda 
about  it. 

Let  us  not  forget — this  is  the  way  the 
Com.munists  and  Nazis  defeated  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  Europe.  They  set  out 
to  break  the  peace  on  the  streets,  in 
meetings,  in  schools  until  the  people  grew 
weary  and  trusted  none  of  their  officials. 
Then  it  was  easy,  with  a  few  blows,  to 
send  the  xvhole  Nation  crumbling  to  ruin. 
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I  5iA;d  in  September  ttiat — 

•nd  colUpw  of  tlte  vboir  project  is  due  to  xh» 
fact  UiAt  th«  CommunUU  were  net  able  to 
carry  aw»T  tbeir  martTTed  dead. 

The  fine  F<ilic*  work  in  preparation 
for  the  concert  kept  the  sparks  (rom 
Igmtins. 

That  iras  no  simple  accident,  but  the 
flzKst  fruii  of  our  tradition  of  local  re- 
sponsibility t<x  maJitainizig  the  peace. 
Our  polke  senres  the  whole  oommunity. 
not  the  ruling  powers,  and  enforces  law. 
not  the  will  of  ofllcials.  Otir  kind  of 
pobce  works  so  Quietly  that  we  can  hardly 
Tmaifinf  what  it  protects  tis  agam5t. 
Good  police  work  always  keep  the  sparks 
from  igniting,  whether  they  are  from  the 
work  of  individual  cmrunals.  or  from  a 
secret  political  conspiracy,  directed  by  a 
fca-e;gn  power. 

Today  we  have,  in  the  grand  jury  re- 
port, the  second  triumph  of  our  institu- 
tiocs  of  local  self-eov  :  . ".  nt.  The 
grand  jxiry  system,  like  i  -.  1^1  police 
force,  is  a  link  in  our  great  traditioa. 
It  goes  back  to  medieval  England,  and 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  free  societies 
for  centuries. 

The  grand  jury  act5  for  all  the  people. 
not  the  nilers.  in  making  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  crime  ha5  been  committed, 
•nd  who  can  justly  be  charged  with  it. 
It  is  no  star-chamber  proceediiig.  where 
the  Government  tells  the  invv  :3 

what  verdict  they  are  to  end     .  i. 

No  one  can  be  Lghtly  charged  with  a 
crime,  or  forced  to  defend  himself  unless 
a  grand  jiiry  chosen  from  the  people 
themselves,  not  from  the  nilinf  power. 
has  made  a  complete  investigation  and 
finds  there  was  a  cnme  and  indicates 
who  may  iH-operly  be  accused.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  local  community  is  help- 
less in  the  face  cf  a  crimmal  upnsing.  It 
does  not  have  to  rely  on  vague  fears  and 
»uspicion<=  In  the  grand  jury  it  has  an 
Irw***"*^"  whose  task  it  is  to  investigate, 
to  get  clear  and  precise  infonnation  on 
what  has  happened  and  who  is  re- 
~  sponsible  for  any  disorder.  The  guilty 
can  be  apprehended  and  the  innocent  be 
freed  from  fear. 

What  the  Peekskill  report  means  is 
that  our  grand  jury  S3^iem  has  worked 
AS  well  to  investigate  the  Communist 
conspiracy  as  it  works  to  investigate  a 
forgery  or  the  theft  of  an  automobile. 
Our  local  American  communities  are  not 
helpless  before  Comaimist  penetration, 
even  if  every  step  is  [*•■«■**'<  in  Moscow, 
by  specialists  in  sabotage.  So  long  as 
they  have  indiridual  men  of  intelligence 
azxl  courage,  they  can  be  drawn  upon  to 
serve  as  a  citizen  grand  jury,  and  make 
whatever  investigatloas  are  needed. 
When  they  come  to  coachirtor^  all  men 
oi  good  will  can  agree.  So  long  as  we 
have  local  ofScials  like  these  men  con- 
cerned with  honest  obeenance  of  the 
law  and  the  peace,  we  can  meet  any  as- 
sault upon  our  local  eoamunitles 
pl^TTnfH  by  tiie  men  of  the  Politburo. 

Otir  local  cooununities  do  not  have  to 
torn  to  Washington  for  protection. 
Every  American  county,  town,  and  city. 
Is  protected  by  an  invisible  wall,  the  sum 
cf  lis  order Ij-  processes  of  justice,  built  by 
"unknown  gezieratioxu  of  dead  men." 


The  waUs  of  our  local  institutions  of 
justice  will  protect  our  local  communi- 
ties as  long  as  the  people  are  alert  to  man 
their  walls  and  defend  their  citadels 
from  attack.  We  must  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Westchester  County  Grand 
Jur>-  that  the  danger  comes  from  a  new 
quarter,  m  a  new  guise.  But  if  we  alert 
ourselves  to  this  new  kind  of  danger, 
we  need  use  only  our  time -teste  \  meth- 
ods of  law  and  justice,  and  we  can  make 
this  network  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cita- 
dels of  local  freedom  into  a  mesh  so 
strong  that  no  foreign  invaders  can  ever 
get  a  foothold  within  it. 

The  dictator  states  have  a  glamor  syn- 
thetically produced  'jy  cynical  experts 
in  the  arts  of  fooling  the  croud.  Our 
great  free  institutions  are  quiet  and 
simple,  but  they  have  a  radiance  like 
that  of  the  eternal  stars. 


The  Poliricim  and  the  Nation 


E::  TENSION  OF  RE^L^RKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

VT  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT .^TUTS 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addi-ess  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  on  the 
Catholic  Hour  program  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  Sunday  evening. 
July  16: 

Tht  PoLrnciAN  aitd  thf  Nation 

With  true  insight,  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public acknowledged  the  dominion  cf  Al- 
mighty God  over  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
On  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  they 
wrote  in  Latin,  "He  has  favored  our  under- 
takings." On  the  coinage  they  put  in  Eng- 
lish. "In  God  we  triist."  With  profound  wis- 
dom. Lancoin  developed  the  same  basic  Idea 
when  he  said  at  Gettysburg  that  this  Na- 
tion's "new  birth  of  freedom"  would  be 
-under  God  " 

The  great  ClvU  W^ar  President  could,  and 
no  doubt  did,  hark  back  much  further 
for  the  Inspiration  of  his  sage  humility.  He 
could  have  gone  back  to  St.  Pauls  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  There  you  will  find  political 
teaching  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Chris- 
tian tr.adiiion.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans 
says:  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God. 
and  thc«  that  are.  are  ordained  by  God  " 
The  apostle  is  not  talking  merely  of  spiritual 
things,  for  he  says,  as  part  of  the  same 
thought.  "Princes  are  not  a  terror  to  the 
good  work,  but  to  the  evil." 

What  St.  Paul  is  telling  us  is  that  those 
»h :  hUd  political  cfBces  are,  so  long  as  they 
or:e.-ate  in  the  lawful  scope  of  their  author- 
ity, ministers  of  God  In  the  temporal  order, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  clergy  who  are 
ministers  of  G-jd  In  the  spiritual  order. 
God,  who  created  society,  wishes  it  to  be 
kept  in  smooth  running  order.  And  so  He 
confers  authority  on  the  public  cfBcers  so 
that  they  can  faslUon  and  enforce  laws 
binding  the  ciiUens  of  the  state  and  thus 
exert  a  true  moral  force  in  order  to  maintain 
social  and  political  order. 

Lincoln  mi^t  have  gone  back  even  ftirther 
yet  and  drawn  on  those  majestic  and  dra- 
matic wotiU  of  the  Master  Himself,  "Render 
t(j  Ca«sar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 


to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Caesar 
and  GtKl.  slate  and  church,  matter  and 
spirit,  time  and  eternity— these  are  the  con- 
trasting principles  that  dominate  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  In  our  Lords  time  they 
were  struma:  against  each  other  for  man's 
allegiance.  With  a  great  burst  of  light  He 
showed  us  that  this  should  not  be  so. 
Caesar's  state  and  God's  church  are  in  differ- 
ent orders  of  things— one  political,  the  other 
spiritual— one  temporal,  the  other  eternal. 
Christ  meant  us  to  know  that  they  should 
work  in  harmony,  each  in  its  own  proper 
field,  for  each  has  rights  over  man  and  both 
have  their  common  origin  In  Gcd.  Man  is  ^ 
a  citizen  and  so  owes  obcdl^nc-^  to  the  gov- 
ernment; he  Is  a  child  of  God  and  so  owes 
obedience  to  Him. 

We  Catholics  acknowledge  that  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  binds  us  In  conscience, 
strictly  and  entirely.  With  more  or  less  suc- 
cess we  trv  to  carry  that  teaching  Into  effect 
In  our  dally  Uves.  But  whether  our  success 
be  great  cr  small,  we  recognize  the  obliga- 
tion. We  real.ze  when  we  have  fallen  short, 
and  we  are  always  trying  to  do  a  little  better. 
So  the  Catholic  view  combines  two  thln.;s: 
a  sane  and  sound  Judgment  of  the  place  as- 
signed to  politics  in  the  order  of  Gods  crea- 
tion, and  a  constant  desire  to  see  that  politics 
and  politicians  perform  their  proper  function 
In  preserving  the  well-being  of  state  and 
citizen. 

To  the  Catholic,  then,  the  profession  of 
politics — the  seeking  and  holding  cf  political 
ct&ce — is  not  only  an  ancient  one  but  also 
an  honorable  one  in  the  strictest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Obviously.'  a  political  cfflce  Is  not  only  a 
public  tru-t  but  also.  In  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  view,  a  sacred  trust,  held 
In  the  name  of  God  Himself.  Hew  can  it 
be  djubted  that  this  is  something  to  be  de- 
sired, honored,  and  cherished?  There  is, 
believe  me,  no  flippancy  in  the  statement 
that  a  political  career,  pursued  for  the  proper 
motives,  is  a  true  vocation.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  can  testily  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  political  career  deserves  as  con- 
Bclenilous  care  and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
young  people  as  engineering,  law.  or  medi- 
cine. Unfortunately,  the  prevalent  attitude 
has  been  that  politics  is  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  capable  mind  and  a  good 
character,  it  Is  not  so.  Only  one  who  has 
been  close  to  the  scene  for  a  long  time  can 
know  what  a  vast  amount  of  public  good  is 
being  done  by  able  and  conscientious  public 
servants  who.  increasingly  In  recent  yeari. 
have  devoted  themselves  to  politics  out  of 
a  sincere  desire  to  contribute  their  talents 
to  the  improvement  of  public  administration. 
We  have  not  nearly  enough  of  them;  we  need 
many  more;  and  If  we  had  them,  they  would 
gradually  replace  that  caricature  of  a  public 
officer,  too  often  found  in  actual  life,  who 
thlnlis  of  a  public  office  as  a  device  for  pri- 
vate gain.  This  is  an  effort  in  which  we 
Catholics  can  apply  our  ethical  precepts  with 
telling  effect. 

In  this  Nation  politics  has  always,  to  some 
degree,  meant  party  politics.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  also  is  right  and  proper.  The 
wise  regulation  of  the  temporal  order  of 
human  welfare  requires  a  l.cst  of  specific 
measures  on  subjects  as  to  which  there  is  no 
certainty  about  what  Is  better  and  what  is 
worse.  As  to  these  matters  there  can  only 
be  opinions.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise  in  the  application  of  governmental 
power  for  th;?  common  welfare.  It  is  right  and 
Just  that  there  should  be  contending  views 
as  to  which  is  best.  Hence,  we  have  political 
parties,  and  It  la  mc  healthy  that  they 
should  thrash  out  their  views  in  public  de- 
bate against  each  other. 

Always  the  common  welfare  Is  the  goal. 
In  a  public  order  under  God  neither  the 
beads  nor  the  members  of  the  political 
parties  shuuld  try  to  advance  merely  partLsan 
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or  group  interest.  Self-enrichment  is  a  be- 
trayal of  the  sacred  trust  of  the  public  officer 
In  his  office  and  of  the  political  party  in  its 
power  It  violates  sound  ethical  principles 
and  Is  an  offense  against  good  morals.  We 
must  never  forget  that  It  Is  the  common  good 
which  Is  commanded  by  the  natural  l?.w— 
that  U.  by  the  eternal  law  cf  God  which  we 
learn  by  examining  human  nature  with  our 
human  reason. 

Look  at  It  as  you  will,  from  the  point  of  the 
Creator  or  of  the  creature,  from  reason  or 
from  revelation,  politics  and  politicians  have 
a  double  honor.  In  the  order  cf  temporal 
society  they  are  the  representatives  of  God 
In  the  ClvU  and  the  political  life  of  men. 
From  that  double  honor  flows  a  double  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  responsible  to  God  to 
keep  a  Just  account  of  their  stewardship. 
They  are  responsible  to  man  for  the  wise  and 
temperate  exercise  of  their  God-given  au- 
thority. 

Let  no  one  think  that  these  are  trifling 
matters.  Let  no  one  think  that  they  are  easy 
matters.  Let  no  one  think  that  they  are 
matters  which  can  be  responsibly  handled 
except  reverently  and  prayerfully  under  God. 


The  Hobbi  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NXW   T07.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   Speaker,  there  is 
appended  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  19  on  this  bill  entitled 
"Not  the  American  Way."    As  a  lawTer 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  support  the 
bill  for  the  very  reason  given  in  this  edi- 
torial.   To  give  the  pcwer  :o  incarcerate 
another  person  in  a  camp  or  pnson  to 
one  Government  official— the  Attorney 
General — without  trial  and  solely  at  his 
own  discretion  is  to  go  back,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  the  days  of  the  lettres  de  cachet 
of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France  and  to 
<he  sort  of  abuses  the  British,  French, 
and  American  revolutions  were  leveled 
against.     Support    for    certain    other 
phases  of  the  bill  and  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  problem 
cannot  condone   an   action   so   funda- 
mentally opposed  to  American  ideas  and 
to  the  foundation  of  our  constitutional 
Government.     In  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  my  district.  I  felt  that  a  devo- 
tion to  these  ideals  was  paramount.    It 
was  unnecessary  to  have  so  drastic  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  as  the  one  for  incar- 
ceration without  trial.    The  same  result 
could  have  been  achieved  by  orderly  gov- 
ernmental processes  through  the  courts. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  bill  was  brought 
up  without  a  chance  for  amendment  and 
so  that  it  either  had  to  be  voted  up  or 
down. 

Not  the  American  Wat 
Passage  of  the  Hcbbe  bill  by  a  vote  ol 
326  to  15  in  the  House  must  be  regarded  as 
a  popular  demand  for  tightening  up  the  law 
in  regard  to  deportable  aliens.  Since  the 
bill  was  debated  for  only  40  minutes.  It  is 
reascna'ole  to  suppose  that  many  Members 
who  voted  for  it  were  not  familiar  with  its 


details.  They  voted  affirmatively,  we  sus- 
pect, because  they  believe  that  subversive 
and  criminal  aliens  should  not  be  allowed 
to  roam  the  country  without  check  or  su- 
pervision so  long  as  the  countries  from  which 
they  came  refuse  to  take  them  liack  again. 
We  sympathize  with  that  point  of  view  while 
deploring  the  drastic  remedy  that  the  Hobbs 
bill  would  apply 

The  bill  has  been  substantially  improved 
by  amendment.  Its  moet  drastic  provisions 
are  aimed  only  at  alien  criminals  and  sub- 
versives who  have  been  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  law  and  then  ordered  deported. 
Certainly  aliens  of  this  type  should  not  t)e 
footloose  merely  because  the  country  from 
which  they  came  is  unwilling  to  receive  them. 
In  some  instances  subversives  from  the  ircn- 
curtain  countries  continue  to  do  their  ne- 
farious work  here  because  regimes  which 
sent  them  to  the  United  States  refuse  to 
take  them  back  again.  This  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  American  law.  We  should  not  put 
otirselves  at  the  mercy  of  communistic  agents 
In  this  fashion.  But  we  ought  to  deal  with 
these  people  in  accord  with  the  pattern  of 
American  Justice  and  not  merely  give  the 
Attorney  Gene.'-al  power  to  throw  them  into 
concentration  camps,  which  is  the  Commu- 
nist method. 

The  bill  would  not  require  imprisonment 
of  the  deportable  aliens  in  question.  As  an 
alternative,  the  Attorney  General  could  re- 
quire them  to  report  regularly  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  and  psychiatric  examination, 
to  give  information  under  oath  as  to  their 
habits  and  activities,  and  to  conform  to 
reasonable  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by 
the  Attorney  General,  until  their  deporta- 
tion could  be  arranged.  Properly  admin- 
istered, this  section  of  the  bill  would  afford 
a  salutary  check  upon  the  activities  of  the 
undesirables  in  question.  It  would  enable 
the  Government  to  keep  close  watch  on  what 
they  were  doing.  Under  even  the  amended 
bill,  however,  the  Attorney  General  could 
step  in  at  any  time  and  order  that  any  alien 
so  controlled  and  supervised  be  sent  to 
prison. 

It  is  this  provision  that  is  utterly  cut  of 
keeping  with  the  American  concept  of  due 
process.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  subversive  deportable  aliens  now  at 
laree  ought  to  be  locked  up.  But  let  it  be 
done  by  bringing  proper  charges  and  giving 
each  a  fair  trial.  Proponents  of  the  bill 
made  muct  of  the  fact  that  the  Individuals 
concerned  have  already  been  tried.  But  they 
have  also  paid  the  penalty  for  the  ofTen-ses 
for  which  they  have  been  convicted.  What 
Is  involved  under  this  bill  is  a  second  pun- 
ishment, without  any  second  trial,  merely 
because  deportation  cannot  be  carried  out. 
This  is  certainly  un-American  and  probably 
unconstitutional.  No  such  sweeping  discre- 
tion should  be  vested  in  the  Attorney 
General. 

Any  extensive  exercise  of  this  power  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps.  The  experience  of  other  countries 
has  proved  that,  once  estat'lshed.  the  con- 
centratlon-cam.p  habit  grows.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  citizens  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  would  be 
thrown  into  concentration  csmps  without 
trial?  The  only  safe  and  reasonable  course 
Is  to  hold  fast  to  the  princple  of  imprison- 
ing people  only  for  crimes  for  wliich  they 
have  been  convicted  through  our  established 
Judicial  process.  The  maintenance  of  liberty 
within  the  country  is  no  less  important  than 
defense  against  enemies  withrut.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  to  reshape  the  Hobbs  bill  into 
an  effective  control  system  over  aliens  await- 
ing dep.Drtation  without  turning  over  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  make  the 
United  States  a  concentration-camp  country. 


The  President's  Message 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'zent  m  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  President's  Message." 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  PkESiOENT  s  Message 
The  President's  message  on  mobilization 
for  victory  in  Korea  and  preparedness  else- 
where has  far  greater  stature  than  its  eco- 
nomic and  military  features  alone  cotUd  give 
it.  It  stands  as  an  unanswerable  indict- 
ment against  those  who  planned  the  unpro- 
voked attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
it  asserts  with  the  sincerity  universally 
credited  to  Mr.  Truman  the  sole  objective 
of  American  intervention — "a  world  where 
all  men  mciy  live  in  peace  and  freedom  with 
steadily  improving  living  conditions,  under 
governments  of  their  own  free  choice." 

The  message  to  Congress  maintained  a 
calm  which  was  fitting  in  an  executive  docu- 
ment. In  his  later  talk  to  the  American 
people  the  President,  while  covering  much 
the  same  ground,  used  blunter  words  and 
rose  to  moments  ol  real  eloquence.  The 
American  people  have  never  faced  a  diffl- 
cult  hour  with  steadier  nerves  cr  higher 
morale.  It  was  good  for  them  to  hear  from 
their  President's  own  lips  a  candid  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts them. 

Mr.  Truman  did  well  to  remind  the  free 
world  that  Just  1  day  before  the  Commu- 
nist attack  of  June  25,  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea  had  completed  a 
2 -week  tour  of  the  military  positions  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  south  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Those  United  Nations  observers 
"found  no  concentration  of  troop>s  and  no 
preparation  to  attack."  They  concluded  that 
"the  absence  of  arm.or,  air  support,  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  military  supplies  precluded  any 
offensive  action  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic 
Of  Korea." 

This  was  the  situation  when  North  Korea 
launched  its  well -prepared  offensive,  in  con- 
tempt of  Korean  integrity,  in  defiance  of 
the  United  Na.ions  and  in  disdain  of  Amer- 
ican military  power  in  the  Far  East.  That 
the  invader  and  his  mentors  have  ended  by 
taking  on  more  than  they  expected,  by  setting 
themselves  starkly  against  the  cooperating 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  mobil- 
ized strength  of  the  United  States,  is  due  to 
the  instantaneous  resistance  of  free  peoples 
mustered  under  the  Initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

These,  then,  are  the  dimensions  of  tha 
Korean  struggle.  It  is  no  peninsular  cam- 
paign. It  has  no  certain  time  limit.  Ko 
price  can  be  named  fcr  its  completion.  The 
first  steps  to  be  taken  are  consequently  of 
vast  importance.  The  President's  message 
on  the  requirements  we  must  meet  is  a  first 
installment  on  the  costs  of  a  firmly  peace- 
able world.  As  a  first  word  en  mobilization, 
it  is  reassu  Ingly  strong. 

The  President's  request  of  llO.OQg.000.000 
to  meet  the  costs  of  military  ^MMffBd"  ^"<* 
industrial  mobilization  bespeais  admirably 
the    seriousness    with    which    he    vie'irs    our 
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danger  and  his  determlnsUon  to  avoid  half 
measure*  Rls  demand  for  a  UfUng  of  ceil- 
ings en  military  man  power  must,  of  course, 
be  met.  His  care  to  point  out  tr.e  Indlspen- 
sabUitT  of  Coogreasioual  approval  for  the 
mutual  defenat  awilanre  program  U  equally 
to  t>e  approved.  Our  own  resistance  to  raw 
aggre-sion  will  increase  in  efl?ctlvene$s  as  It 
Is  fused  w5th  that  of  our  many  allies  in  the 
United  NaUons  As  the  alrcrait  and  war- 
ships that  the  Untied  Nations  powers  have 
•signed  to  General  MacArthur  testily,  this 
la  •  oommon  campalsm. 

Yet  the  superior  economic  streneth,  and 
military  potential  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  cur  uri:qu>  position  in  Korea,  re- 
quire that  we  bear  the  greater  burdens.  We 
BOW  have  a  measure  of  the  Initial  Impact  of 
Korea  en  the  domestic  economy.  And  we 
have  the  PrMtdent's  first  appraisal  of  the 
•elf -denial  and  the  restrictions  on  economic 
freedom  lnvAi«-ed.  It  is  conservative  to  say 
that  the  President's  request  for  economic 
powers  Is  certainly  not  more  than  the  situa- 
tion demands.  It  Is  heartening  to  say  that 
he  has  asked  for  the  basic  minimum  of  nec- 
tmmrj  powers. 

The  President's  economic  program  In- 
cludes mandatory  futhorlty  to  allocate  and 
assign  pnorltiea  for  materials  essential  to 
the  mUltary  effort  and  authority  to  limit 
the  production  of  non-essential  civilian 
goods  using  strategic  materials.  The  pro- 
gram calls  for  cutbacks  by  governmental 
agencies  In  constructlcn  or  ether  programs 
that  would  require  essential  man  power  fa- 
cilities, or  materials.  It  provides  for 
«tepped-up  procurement,  and  it  asserts  the 
need  for  loans  and  loan  guaranties  for  pro- 
ducers of  oiilitary  equipment.  All  of  these 
measures  should  be  approved. 

Recognizing  the  actuality  of  unjustified 
price  Increases  and  the  danger  of  runaway 
Inflation,  the  President  asks  properly  for 
controls  over  consumer  Installment  credit. 
for  authority  to  curb  speculation  on  the 
commodity  exchanges  and  for  power  to  re- 
strain private  real  estate  credit.  These  are 
anti-Inflation  musts.  Most  Important  of  all. 
Mr.  Truman  promises  a  message  calling  for 
Increased  taxes.  Without  this,  the  others 
could  be  of  little  help. 

What  the  President  has  not  asked  for  may 
seem  reassuring  to  some;  actually  it  leaves 
a  serious  question  unanswered.  He  sees  no 
Immediate  need  for  price  and  wage  controls, 
for  rationing,  or  for  a  Job  freeze  and  man- 
power controls.  We  believe  he  is  correct  in 
Judging  that  these  measures  are  not  needed 
now.  Tet  their  possible  future  necessity 
should  be  faced  now  and  planned  for  now. 
As  Mr  Bernard  Baruch  has  insisted,  the 
onstt  of  total  war  gives  no  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  careful  mobilization  planning 
that  total  war  demands.  In  the  firm  belief 
that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  that  catas- 
trophe Is  to  be  fully  and  ojjenly  prepared 
for  it,  we  express  the  hope  that  Mr  Tru- 
man's next  message  on  the  state  of  the 
eeonomy  will  outline  the  stand-by  plana  he 
would  have  Congraaa  anact. 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials, one  entitled  'The  Message  to  Con- 
press"  and  the  other  entitled  "Mr. 
Truman  to  the  Country."  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  beina;  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mess.^ce  to  Congress 
The    purpose    behind    President    Truman's 
message  to  Congress  yesterday  was  to  present 
his  recommendations  for   adapting   the   na- 
tional defense  and  the  national  economy  to 
the    new    demands,    actual    and    potential, 
placed  upon  it  by  the  armed  attack  in  Korea. 
In    addition    to    reactivating    the    system   of 
selective  service,  said  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  now  been  authorized  to 
call  into  Federal  service  "as  many  National 
Guard  units  and  as  many  units  and  indi- 
viduals  of   the   Reserve   forces     •     •     •     as 
may  be  required."     Moreover,  the  Secretary 
of    Defense    and    the    Joint    Chiefs    of-  Staff 
have    been    directed    "to    keep   our   military 
manpower   needs   under   constant   study,   in 
order   that    fu-ther   increases   may   be   made 
as  required  ■'     Mr.  Truman  recommended  to 
Congress,  finally,  that  since  we  may  find  it 
necessary    to    exceed    the    present    statutory 
limits  on  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  these 
limits  be  removed. 

The  proposed  ?xpanslon  in  the  Military 
Establishment  is  based,  said  Mr.  Truman,  not 
merely  on  the  actual  needs  of  the  Korean 
situation,  but  also  on  the  posslbUity  that 
armed  aggression  may  take  place  in  other 
areas.  That  possibility  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  preparation  program,  he  said, 
since  the  attack  on  Korea  makes  it  plain 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  is  prepared  to  use  armed 
invasion  to  conquer  Independent  nations. 

The  Increases  recommended  in  the  size  of 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  and  the  addi- 
tional supplies  and  equipment  which  will  be 
needed  will  call  for  new  and  large  appropri- 
ations. These,  said  the  President,  will 
amount  roughly  to  $10,000,000,000,  and  he 
wUl  present  requests  for  such  appropriations 
to  Congress  within  the  next  few  days.  But 
this  figure  does  not  cover  the  additional  as- 
sistance that  we  shall  have  to  extend  to  other 
free  nations  in  the  strengthening  of  our 
common  defenses.  As  soon  as  it  can  he  de- 
termined what  the  proportions  of  this  Joint 
effort  are  to  be.  the  President  will  call  upon 
Congress  to  provide  the  needed  funds. 

Having  defined  the  Korean  situation,  in 
general  terms  of  military  expansion  and  in 
Its  dollar  costs,  Mr.  Truman  outlined  a  pro- 
gram for  the  national  economy  appropriate 
to  these  two  magnitudes.  The  objective  of 
such  a  program,  he  declared,  must  be  to  see 
that  the  mUltary  procurement  program  la 
carried  out  •promptly,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
an»  without  disrupting  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  economy."  As  he  pointed  out, 
the  productive  capacity  of  ihe  American 
economy  is  enormous,  but  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  In  which  military 
and  related  procurement  will  need  to  be 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  total  production 
can  be  expanded.  This  means  that  produc- 
tion must  be  redirected  at  certain  points 
If  ma  erlal  shortages  are  not  to  be  created 
or  intensified  and  If  price  Inflation  Is  to  be 
averted.  For  achieving  this  Mr.  Truman 
makes  three  basic  recommendations.  These 
are  ( 1 )  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  prompt  and  adequate  supplies  for 
military  and  civilian  services;  (2)  measures 
designed  to  comixtnsate  for  the  expanded 
demand  necessitated  by  the  military  effort. 
and  i3»  steps  looking  to  the  acceleration 
of  production  of  essential  materials  and 
services. 

The  first  of  thesa  three  steps  would  be 
effected  through  the  establishment  of  prl- 
oritlfs,  the  sUxcatlon  of  essential  materials, 
limitations    on    the    use    of    such    materials 


fcr  nonessential  purposes,  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  supplies  needed  for  the  national  de- 
fense.    The  second  would  be  achieved  by  a 
number  of  contributing  devices,  all  designed 
to    lessen    civilian    demands    for    materials, 
services,  and  manpower   which  would   com- 
pete for  available  supplies  with  the  Govern- 
ment.   Government  programs,  for  one  thing, 
would    be    cut    to    the    bone.      For    another 
thing,  credit  expansion  would  be  restrained. 
Mr.  Truman  had  Issued  directives  on  Tues- 
day lowering  the  ceilings  on  the  supply  of 
such  credit  In  the  field  of  housing.    Yester- 
day   he    proposed    a    restoration    of    Federal 
Reserve  controls  over  consumer  credit,  the 
second   of   the    two   most    Inflationary   areas 
in  the  economy  at  the  present  time.    Taxes, 
of  course,,  will  have  to  be  Increased,  since 
'  '.Is  is  the  least  Inflationary  way  of  raising 
the  additional  billions  that  are  going  to  be 
required  in  the  military  effort.    Mr.  Truman 
did    not    indicate   the    form    of    taxation   he 
would  propose,  except  in  the  most  general 
terms.     The  fact  that  specific  recommenda- 
tions have  been  deferred,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  taxes  themselves  will  be  de- 
ferred.    It    is   probable   that   whenever   new 
tax  legislation  is  enacted  it  will  take  effect 
as  of  January  1951. 

The  President's  recommendations  are  nec- 
e;-arlly  general  and  will  have  to  be  refined 
and  pointed  up  by  Congress.  By  and  large, 
however,  he  has  presented  Congress  and  the 
country  w^th  a  clear  picture  of  the  problem 
raised  In  Korea  and  has  outlined  a  mobiliza- 
tion progrtlm — military  and  economic — that 
Is  realistically  equated  to  that  problem. 


Mr.  Thcman  to  the  Cocntbt 

President  Truman's  message  to  Congress 
yesterday  was  followed  last  evening  by  a 
radio  address  to  the  American  people.  In 
this  address,  "s  in  his  message.  Mr.  Truman 
laid  before  the  tribunal  of  world  opinion 
both  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  reasons  why  It  is  necessary  to 
call  upon  the  United  States  and  upon  all 
free  nations  to  make  further  sacrifices  in 
the  defense  of  peace  and  freedom.  The  issue, 
he  declared,  is  the  challenge  of  unprovoked 
and  long-plotted  aggression  in  Korea — ag- 
gression which,  unless  squarely  met,  would 
ha%e  meant  the  end  of  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  Korean  Republic  and  might  have 
meant  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  Itself 
as  an  instrument  of  world  order. 

This  challenge,  attested  by  United  Nation^ 
observers  on  the  spot  at  the  very  time  of 
the  invasion,  was  met  by  prompt  action  both 
by  the  Security  Council,  since  backed  by 
no  fewer  than  52  of  the  59  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and,  in  conformity  with  that 
mandate,  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  whose  forces  are  fighting  in  Korea 
or  who  have  offered  aid.  These  nations  acted 
In  disregard  of  the  Immediate  superiority 
of  a  well-armed  enemy  and  Irrespective  of 
the  difficulties  of  meeting  his  onslaught  from 
bases  5.000  miles  away.  But  they  as  well 
as  the  South  Koreans  have  fought  with  skill 
and  valor  to  delay  the  enemy  until  rein- 
forcements could  arrive.  They  have  already 
frustrated  the  enemy's  plan  of  crushing  the 
Korean  Republic  within  a  few  days.  And 
though  Mr.  Truman  freely  recognizes  that 
they  fnce  a  hard  and  costly  military  cam- 
puit<;n,  he  Is  confident  that  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  will  triumph. 

Beyond  this.  Mr.  Truman  emphasizes  that 
aggression  in  Korea  Increases  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  creating  sufficient  defensive  mili- 
tary strength  among  the  free  nations  ca- 
pable of  rapid  mobilization  in  the  event  of 
further  emergencies.  At  the  same  time  he 
declared  again  that  the  United  States  la  fol- 
lowing a  basic  moral  principle,  that  it  seeks 
no  selfish  advantage  for  Itself  either  In  terri- 
tory or  In  domination  over  others,  whether  la 
Formosa  or  elsewhere,  and  that  our  only  aim 
Is  to  put  down  lawless  aggression  and  to 
ebtabluli  a  system  of  collective  security  under 
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which  all  man  may  live  In  peace  and  free- 
dom under  governments  of  their  own  choice. 
These  statements  refute  Soviet  propaganda, 
which  seeks  to  turn  facts  Inside  out  and 
to  stlgmatlM  the  defenders  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  peace  as  aggressors.  They 
also  provide  an  additional  answer  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  who.  In  a  laudable 
effort  to  end  the  Korean  conflict.  Is  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  sidetracked  from  the 
Issue  of  agstression  to  the  Soviet-propagated 
Issue  of  Chinese  representation  In  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  dictate  a  course  which  will  de- 
mand fortitude  and  high  resolve,  but  from 
which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 


Control  Program 


EDTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sotrrH  carolika 
IN  THE  SBliAa«-€|F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Control  Pro-am,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ComsoL  PmooaAM 
In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Tru- 
man pointed  out  that  Industrial  production 
is  81  percent  higher  than  In  1938  and  food 
production  is  a  third  higher  than  at  any  time 
before  the  war  and  practically  as  high  as  it 
was  during  the  war  years  when  we  were  send- 
ing far  more  food  abroad  than  we  are  now. 
Furthermore,  there  U  still  some  leeway  for 
Increasing  the  national  output.  Under  these 
conditions  the  country  can  unquestionably 
support  a  sutJBtantlal  Increase  In  military 
expenditures  without  serious  strain.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  civilian 
consumption  of  steel,  construction  materials, 
and  various  other  products  already  in  short 
supply  In  order  to  provide  additional  sup- 
plies of  such  materials  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

If  businessmen,  labor,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers  show    good   sense   and   exercise   re- 
straint in  buying,  the  control  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  will,  we  believe, 
enable  the  GJovemment  to  meet  Its  military 
needs  without  an  Inflationary  rise  In  living 
cosu  necessitating  resort  to  price  controls 
and  rationing     This  Is  a  very  big  "11."  and 
th    c  Is  no  cerUlnty  that  the  warning  that 
drastic    controls    will    be    recommended    If 
prices  continue  to  rise  will  put  an  end  to 
proflteerlng  and  hoarding.     But  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  decided  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  a  system  of  limited  and  Indirect  controls 
before    turning    to    methods    that    are    diffi- 
cult   to   enforce,   costly   to   administer,   and 
deeply  resented  by  the  public.    He  has  asked 
Congress  fcr  authority  to  establish  prlorltlea 
and  allocate  materials  needed  by  the  mUl- 
tary.   Otherwise  he  is  relying  on  credit  con- 
trols and  Increaser  in  taxation  to  check  con- 
sumer buying  of  goods  in  scarce  supply  and 
to   curb   Inflation.     The   mere   authority    to 
requisition  supplies  needed  for  national  de- 
fense  would   check   excessive   Inventory    ac- 
cumulation.   And  If  Industrial  managements 
succeed  In  working  out  voluntary  plans  far 
insuring   prompt   and   adequate  supplies   of 
goods  for  military  uae.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary f  .   the  Oovernment  to  laaue  aUocatlon 
orders. 

The   proposal  to  reestablish  controls  over 
consumer   credit    would   also   make   u   pos- 


sible to  reduce  the  buying  of  automobUea 
and  other  dvirable  goods  on  the  Installment 
plan,  thereby  releasing  steel  and  various 
scarce  materials  for  miUtary  use.  Hla 
orders  for  a  cut-back  In  public-housing  con- 
struction and  tighter  restrictions  on  Gov- 
ernment-lnsured  home  mortgages  will  slow 
the  pace  of  a  buUding  boom  fostered  by 
extremely  liberal  housing  credits  that  has 
boosted  the  cost  of  building  and  intensified 
scarcities  of  materials  needed  for  mUltafy 
use.  The  President  further  recommends 
application  of  controls  to  prevent  an  ex- 
pansion of  privately  financed  real-estate 
credit,  but  does  not  indicate  the  type  of 
legislation  required  to  effect  It.  In  thla 
case,  too,  the  mere  authorization  to  apply 
suvh  controls  might  Induce  hankers  to  take 
steps  to  restrict  such  loans  of  their  own 
volition. 

All  these  plans  for  tightening  credit 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  relieving  Infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  economy  and  re- 
leasing materials  lor  production  of  mUilary 
equipment.  They  will  not.  of  course,  pre- 
vent a  general  rise  In  prices  and  living 
costs,  imless  steps  are  taken  to  offset  In- 
creases In  the  Federal  budgetary  deficit 
brctight  about  by  an  unexpected  expansion 
of  military  spending.  The  President  is 
requesting  apprcxUnately  $10,000,000,000 
more  for  defense  purpoaea.  That  siun, 
added  to  a  prospective  defldt  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  »5 ,000 .000 ,000,  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  runaway  inflation  unless  t^ea 
are  raised.  Tax  increases  are  in  fact,  as' the 
President  says,  "our  basic  weapon  In  offset- 
ting the  Inflationary  pressures  exerted  by 
enlarged  Government  expenditures."  And  It 
Is  Important  to  remember  that  heavier  taxes 
make  direct  controls  over  prices  and  ration- 
ing less  necessary. 

Civilian  Government  agencies  have  been 
Instructed  to  review  their  spending  pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  of  cutting  down  out- 
lays that  compete  with  the  military  for 
manpower  and  scarce  materials.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  steps  to 
see  that  substantial  economies  are  effected 
by  such  means.  At  this  Juncture,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  expanded 
mUltary  program.  The  one  thing  that  is 
certain  is  that  the  1951  deficit  will  be  large 
enough  to  make  higher  taxes  imperative. 
For  that  reason  we  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  until  it  has  voted  fcr  an  Increase 
In  taxes  that  will  be  at  least  sxifficient  to  off- 
set the  inflationary  effect  of  the  larger  ex- 
penditures that  lie  ahead. 


Defesd  America  and  B«  Smeared 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   SUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coh- 
GFESSiOHAL  RECORD,  I  include  therein  an 
article  by  the  able  and  well-known  col- 
umnist, George  Rothwell  Brown,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Times-Heraid  of 
July  20.  1950. 

Mr.  Brown  has  correctly  appraised  the 
result  of   any  attempt   to  defend   our 
country.    The  article  follows: 
PoLrncai.  FAaAoc 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Not  since  Dr.  WUllam  Wirt  was  vilified 
bv  the  Roosevelt -con  trolled  House  of  Repre- 
seutauves  m  1934  has  there  been  In  congres- 


sional annals  ao  braxe  a  Job  of  partiaan 
whitewashing  as  that  accomplished  by  tha 
Tydlngs  committee  In  the  matter  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy charges  of  conununlsm  within  tha 
State  Department. 

The  two  cases  are  similar  in  this,  that  16 
years  ago  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  waa 
aroused  to  vindictive  fury  by  Wirt's  allega- 
tions that  the  left  vrtng  vras  bent  on  taking 
over  the  Government. 

He  was  hounded  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  House,  threatened  with  Jail,  precluded 
from  examining  witnesses,  and  denied  the 
services  rf—former  Senator  Jim  Reed  as 
counsel. 

Wirt  has  long  since  been  vindicated.  Hla 
charges  were  true. 

A  thinly  disguised  Socialist  regime  Is  today 
In  control  on  the  Potomac,  and  its  defeatist 
foreign  policies  are  being  expunged  In  the 
blood  of  American  boys  In  the  Jungles  of 
Korea. 

The  violence  of  the  castlgatlon  of  Senator 
MCC4XTHT  as  the  author  of  a  fraud  and  a 
hoax.  In  his  single-handed  efforts  to  cleanse 
the  Government  of  Communists,  la  without 
precedent  In  Senate  history. 

No  Senator  could  make  such  a  charge 
against  another  Senator  In  the  Senate  with- 
out violating  rule  19  of  that  body. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  a  committee  haa 
the  authority  to  make  such  a  charge. 

Significantly  the  ftill  Foreign  Relatlona 
Committee,  of  which  the  Tydlngs  body  la  a 
subcommittee,  has  washed  Its  hands  of  this 
palpable  political  whitewash  of  the  Truman 
administration.  In  a  campaign  year. 

It  refused  9  to  2  to  approve  the  report— 
which  Its  members  had  never  read — merely 
received  It  and  terminated  the  Investigation. 
But  this  is  not  the  end. 
The  democratic  Foreign  Relatlona  Com- 
mittee, and  the  democratic  majority  of  tha 
Senate,  probably  wUl  not  have  the  moral 
courage  to  approve  this  report,  and  then  taka 
the  next  loelcal  step. 

If  McCaktht  has  Ued  to  the  Senate  as  tha 
Tydlngs  report  alleges  In  denouncing  hla 
charges  as  "perhaps  the  most  nefarious  cam- 
paign of  untruth  In  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public." obviously  he  Is  unworthy  to  ait  in 
the  Senate. 

If  a  motion  fen'  bis  exptilsion  Is  not  mad* 
by  the  timid  Truman  leaders  it  Is  not  im- 
probable that  McCaktbt  himself  will  maka 
such  a  motion  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  Is  known  that  he  is  considering  doing  so. 
The  psychology  of  the  situation  as  It  af- 
fects both  the  Senator  and  the  future  of  tha 
Republican  Party  clearly  calls  for  bold  attack. 
The  Senator  deserves  and  should  be  given 
a  chance  for  vindication. 

A  motion  by  him  for  his  own  expulsion, 
which  wotild  be  possible  under  Senate  rules, 
would  put  the  Truman  administration  and 
Its  Senate  stoc^ea  right  on  the  spot. 

The  democratic  leadership  frightened  by 
an  aroused  public  opinion  might  move  to 
table  such  a  motion,  or  to  refer  It  to  a  com- 
mittee, there  to  die  unacted  upon. 

Either  course  would  be  a  complete  vindica- 
tion for  the  Senator. 

II  an  expulsion  motion  were  brought  to  a 
test  the  administration  could  not  hope  to 
muster  the  constitutional  two-thlrda  vota 
required  to  expel  him. 

Again  vindication.  And  repudiation  of  tha 
Tydlngs  committee. 

If  expelled  there  Is  not  the  slighteat  doubt 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  reelect 
him  to  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

The  people  are  with  McCa«tht.  They 
now  perceive  that  the  debacle  In  Aala  la  the 
logical  consequence  of  State  Department 
policy. 

The  Tydlngs  committee  made  no  real  ef- 
fort to  fix  the  reaponslbUlty  for  that  poUcy. 
Why? 

The  Wirt  committee  could  not  make  Ita 
whitewash  of  the  New  Deal  stick. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK     Mr   President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


eff*K:l*d  through  the  MtaDUsninent  or  pri- 
oritlf*.  the  all<K;atlon  of  e!«*titlal  materials, 
llmttatlotu    vu    the    tue    ot    such    materials 
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Is  to  put  down  lawless  aKgresslon  and  to 
ebtablLiii  a  system  of  collective  security  under 
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TT.e  Tydlncrs  whitewash  cannot  forever 
conceal  the  ^  plou  and  blunders  of  lu 
successor. 


What  Corrpany  Winchell?— Who  1$ 
Valoshek? 


EXTENSION  OF  PEMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

OF    PtNN.-Tl'.  \Mv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKErENTATlVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 


Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  include 
there  extraneous  items,  I  now  wish  to 
offer  an  item  by  P.  A  Hrcbak,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  newspaper  .Jednota,  and  also 
an  item  by  Joseph  Bendik.  a  good  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  my  congressional  district. 
The  Items  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jednota  of  Jviiy  19.  19501 

;  WiNCHEll.  AND  VaLCSHEK 

(By  P    A.  Hrcbak) 
On    two   successive   Sundays.   July  2   and 
July  9.  Mr.  Wcilter  Winchell  attacked  Karol 
S:dor.     former     Ambassador     and     Minister 
Plenipotentiary    of   the   Slovak   Republic   to 
the  Vatican,  charging  that  Sidor  was  a  war- 
time Nizl  and  a  Nazi  louse,  and  demanded 
that  the  United  States  throw  this  bum  out. 
In  his  column  of  July  7.  1950,  Mr.  Winchell 
told  his  readers  what  he  had  on  Sidor  and 
demanded  the  State  Department  to  do  some- 
thing about   it.     In   last  week's  Jednota  we 
took  Wlnchells  article  apart,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,    and    refuted    every    claim      Of 
course,  we  do  not   expect  Mr.  Winchell   to 
answer.     When     Broadways     famous     col- 
umnist is  cornered  and  knows  that  he's  been 
duped  and  exposed,  he  usually  clams  up. 

W.H'.ter  Winchell  claims  that  his  column 
on  S.dor  was  documented.  Winchell  has 
j  tpoken.  so  It  must  be  the  truth— say  his 
admirers.  But  WlncheU  still  has  not  pro- 
duced any  documents  proving  his  charges 
against  Sidor. 

Winchell  simply  refers  us  to  Congressman 
Ar.THVR  G  Klein.  Democrat.  New  York,  who 
"knows  Sidor's  notorious  record."  Congress- 
man Klein.  In  turn,  refers  us  to  ont-  An- 
drew J.  Valushek.  of  the  New  Yorksky  Den- 
nik  (the  New  York  Daily),  who.  according 
to  the  Congressman,  acctiaed  Sidor  of  hav- 
ing beeiF  prominent  in  the  Nazi  government 
of  Czechoslovakia  during  the  war.  Klein 
furtlicr  charged  that  Sidor  is  a  notorious 
Slovakian  qui&.'lng  who  during  the  war 
helped  trap  American  airmen  forced  down 
It  Czechoslovakia. 

The  New  Yorksky  Dennlk  Is  an  anti-Slovak 
paper  published  In  tht  Slovak  language  by 
Cascha.  During  the  war  a  Communist — one 
Dczld^r  B«rnau— was  Its  ertitor  In  chief. 
Valiwbek  at  that  tlnw  waa  one  of  lu  editors. 
Benau  Is  now  In  Slovakia  smearing  America 
and  Americans.  The  LtJdove  Novlny  (Peo- 
ple's Newsi.  a  pro-Co mnuunJat  weekly  pub- 
lUhed  in  PltUburgh.  Pa  .  poMlrtMd  an  arti- 
cle WTltteti  by  Benau  Jiist  ta^  t»a«k,  July  11. 
IMO.  Under  Benaus  name  We  mm  »n  bold 
type:  Former  editor  In  chief  of  the  Mew 
Torkiky  Dennlk. 

Fltie  ompany  Broadway's  famoua  col- 
VQinist  la  in.  Indeed. 

The  fact  that  Walter  WlncheM's  vlcloua 
attack  on  Sidor  was  publUhed  July  7,  1950, 
U  Blgniflcant.  Of  course,  Winchell  could 
hardly  have  planned  it  that  way.  It  Just 
happened.  On  that  day  Slovaks  everywhere 
celebrated    their    patron    aalnta.    Cyril    and 


Methodius.  Over  1.000  years  ago  these  two 
saintly  brothers  were  smeared  by  Germans, 
who  falsely  accused  them  of  spreading  heresy 
In  the  land  of  the  Slovaks.  They  were  vin- 
dicated, after  presenting  their  case  btiore 
proper  church  authorities.  Like  the  saintly 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  so  Sidor  and  the  Slovak 
Nation  as  a  whole  shall  be  vindicated.  That 
Is  the  belief  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent. 

When  Karol  Sidor  branded  the  Winchell 
charges  as  "lies,  lies,  lies,"  Winchell  repeated 
that  his  allegations  still  stand  and  he  can 
prove  them  with  documentary  evidence. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  that  evidence.  Mr. 
Sidor  is  willing  to  meet  Winchell  any  place 
and  at  any  time  to  prove  that  he  Is  wrong 
about  him. 

It  can  hardly  be  the  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  radio  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  American  public   with  falsehoods,  half- 
truths,  and  misstatements.     It  is  our  con- 
viction that  m  Sldor'3  case,  Mr.  Winchell  has 
rbu.-^ed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  radio. 
He  has  the  use  of  facilltier  which  Mr.  Sidor 
has   not.     Mr.   Winchell.   It   seems,   has   the 
right  to  smear  and  to  express  his  opinions 
about  anvbody  over  the  air  and  In  the  press. 
I  suppose  Sidor  and  we  do.  too.     But  there 
Is  a  difference.     When  we  request  the  use  of 
the  same  facilities  to  neutralize  the  poison 
injected    Into    the    minds    of    the    American 
public  bv  Winchell.  we  are  curtly  advised,  as 
we  were  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  In 
Sidors  case:     We  must  decline  your  request 
for  the  use  of  our  facilities." 

A  decent,  conscientious  columnist  or  re- 
porter will  admit  a  mistake  and  try  to  right 
a  wrong  done  his  fellcw  man.  It  takes  a  big 
man  with  a  lot  of  heart  and  a  straight  con- 
science to  do  that.  It's  the  American  way 
ot  doing  things.  Walter  Winchell  has  a 
chance  to  prove  himself  In  Sidors  case.  He 
certainly  can  learn  the  truth  not  only  abovit 
Sidor  and  the  Slovaks,  but  also  about  his  in- 
formers—ValU'^hek  and  the  un-American 
gang  behind  him.  all  Beues  'democrats." 
who  are  opposed  to  Slovak  freed'.-in  and  in- 
dependence. We  wonder  if  B.-oadways 
famous  columnist  Is  Interested  In  ascer- 
taining the  tru'.h? 


Winchell's  broadcast.  Mrs.  Valushek  had  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  brutal  Nazi.    Later,  how- 
ever Mrs.  Valushek  appeared  in  the  surrogate 
court  of   Hudson  County  at  Jer>.ey  Clt>\  to 
a   matter  involving  the  estate  of   one   Fred 
Rlbar      Valu.shek   had   succeeded   »n    having 
himself  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate 
bv  concealing  certain  facts.     Mrs.  Valushek 
had  returned  from  the  dead  to  give  her  son. 
Andrew,  and  Winchell  the  lie  of  her  death 
and  that  she  had  suffered  Nazi  tortu-e.    She 
had  returned  to  demand  her  Inheritance  and 
rights  in  the  estate  of  Fred  Rlbar.  her  nephew. 
Fred    Ribar's    mother    and    Andrew    Valu- 
sheks  mother   and   my  wife's   father,   John 
Medlen,  are  sisters  and  brothers.     Although 
Andrew  Valushek  had  neither  rights  nor  in- 
heritance in  the  Rlbar  estate  except  through 
his  mother,  he  had  obtained  his  appointment 
as  administrator  of  the  Ribar  estate  conceal- 
Ing  the  trxith  and  whereabouts  of  those  of 
Ribar's  aunts  and  uncles  who  were  rightfully 
entitled  to  administer  and  Inherit  the  estate. 
After  Mr.  Medlln  and  other  relations  took  up 
the  matter  In  the  surrogate  court  of  Hudson 
County.  N.  J..  Valiishek  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled from  the  post  of  administrator. 

I  am  certain.  Congressman  Klein,  that  you 
will  not  want  to  base  your  case  against  Sldor 
on  any  Information  furnished  to  you  by  this 
man.  Valushek.  Truthfully.  I  cannot  force 
myself  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has  at- 
tained your  station  could  level  such  dama;?- 
ing  accusations  against  a  person  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Sldor  on  a  simple  statement  In  a  letter 
written  by  a  person  of  the  type  of  Valushek. 
It  Is  more  rea.sonable  and  fair  to  believe  that 
you  are  attacking  Sidor  for  some  thing  other 
than  what  Is  stated  In  Valushek's  letter. 

Win  you  be  so  kind  to  advise  me  whether 
you  hive  based  your  attack  on  Sldor  solely  on 
what  Valushek  has  written  to  you,  or  Is  there 
something  else  upon  which  you  rely? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Bendik. 


WHO  Is  Valushek? 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  duty  17.  1950. 

ARTritJR   G.  Kl-XIN. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congre'3  of  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Mr.  Klein:  Your  remarks  about 
Karol  Sldor  In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCRrs- 
sicNAL  Record  of  July  7,  1950,  are  such  that  I 
regard  It  my  du'y  as  an  American  citizen  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  unreliability  of  the 
souice  of  your  Information.  Your  remarks 
seem  to  indicate  that  your  only  source  la  the 
letter  of  Andrew  Valushek. 

I  speak  about  Mr.  Valushek  as  one  who 
knows  him  well.  He  and  my  wife  are  first 
cousins.  Precisely,  Valushek's  mother  and 
my  wife's  father  are  children  of  the  same 
parents.  Valushek  was  born  of  Slovak  par- 
enu,  but  he  now  claims  that  he  U  a  Czecho- 
slovak. It  should  l>e  known  by  Informed 
people  that  there  la  a  nationalistic  difference 
between  a  Slovak  and  a  Czech.  A  Slovak  who 
esfjouses  the  alma  of  Communist  Czechy  aa 
against  the  ainia  of  dem<Kratic  Slovakia  can- 
not in  reason  deny  that  he  Is  a  traitor  to 
Slovakia  and  lU  people.  Further.  Valushek 
waa  born  of  Catholic  parents  and  was  bap- 
tized a  Catholic.  If  Valushek  presently  be- 
lieves in  a  God  or  church  It  u  not  known  to 
hla  relatione. 

Dunne  the  last  world  war.  Valtishek  circu- 
lated a  report  to  the  effect  that  his  mother 
had  died  in  Slovakia  as  the  result  of  torture 
by  the  Nazi.  Walter  Winchell  made  this  re- 
port a  sulrject  of  comment  on  ons  of  hU 
broadcasts.     To   all   those    who   listened   to 


Right  Course  on  Copper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
example  of  almo.<-t  complcle  editorial 
unanimity  supporting  the  HoUie  action 
on  Monday,  in  continuing  the  suspension 
of  the  import  tax  on  copper.  I  .submit  the 
following  editorial  from  the  July  19  i.^sue 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American: 
Right  Couasi  on  CorrEa 

The  House  of  Representatives  showed  In- 
telligence and  foresight  In  recommending 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  Imported  copper. 
It  would  be  unihlnkably  foolish  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  refuse  to  follow  suit. 

In  times  of  peace  the  copper  Industry  la 
rated  second  only  In  Importance  to  the  Iron 
and  steel  Indiutry.  In  times  of  mt'tltary 
crisis  the  avuilabUtty  of  adequate  supplies  uf 
copper,  like  the  availability  uf  aOequate  sup- 
plies of  steel,  becomes  absolutely  Indiapro* 
aable. 

Yet  at  the  very  moment  the  Korean  dllB- 
cultlea  were  starting.  Conxress  was  caught 
nappln|{  and  was  |>er»uaded  to  allow  the 
la(^iae  of  the  duty  suspension  on  Imported 
copper  that  had  been  In  effect  since  early 
In  World  War  II. 

Congreits  waa  persuaded  to  let  the  suspen- 
sion lapse  by  Members  from  the  cop;)er- 
mlnlng   States    where    the   copper    luieresu 


consumer   credit    would    also   make   it 


poe- 


sentatives  m  1934  has  there  been  In  congrea-       whitewash  of  the  New  Deal  sUck. 
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were  clamoring  for  a  restoration  of  the  Im- 
port levy  so  that  their  prices  could  k>e  ralaed. 
To  these  copper  producers  and  to  the  men 
who  represented  them  In  Congress  It  af>- 
parently  made  little  difference  that  do- 
mestic copper  production  falls  by  a  wide 
margin  to  m-et  our  normal  needs  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  It  apparently  made  little 
difference  to  them  that  their  plan  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  against  the  program 
for  stockpiling  copper  for  strategic  defense 
purposes.  They  were  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  higher  copper  prices  would  result  In 
serious  crlppUng  of  the  copper  and  braaa 
Industries  in  the  east. 

On  Monday,  when  Congress  was  Anally 
Induced  to  begin  a  new  consideration  of  the 
copper  tariff  question.  It  didn't  require  much 
more  than  a  few  references  to  the  Korean 
war  to  bring  the  vast  majority  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  to  its  senses. 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  this  same  mat- 
ter. In  the  near  future,  It  shouldn't  require 
any  more  than  a  reference  to  the  present 
military  needs  either.  There  are  numer- 
ous and  powerful  arguments  for  maintain- 
ing the  suspension.  There  has  never  been 
one  good  reason  for  the  restoration  of  these 
levies. 


IdeDtifyiDf  Sabsidiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or    MASSACHUStTTS 

IN  THE  HOWSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  this  mornings  Washington 
Post  titled  "Identifying  Sutxsidies": 

iDENTirTTNG   STTBSIDHS 

For  17  months  the  obviously  sensible  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Hoover  Commls5lon 
that  alr-maU  pay  be  separated  from  subsidies 
to  airlines  has  been  langrulshlng  In  Congress. 
Now  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  reported  to  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
Kennedy  bill,  which  encompasses  the  Hoover 
recommendation.  Yet  there  is  disturbing 
Indication  that,  despite  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  In  favor  of  the  bill,  a  small  group 
of  determined  opponents  have  made  con- 
siderable headway  and  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  block  It. 

It  would  be  a  dodge  to  put  off  positive  ac- 
tion pending  more  study.  The  Kennedy  bill 
has  been  amended  to  take  account  of  most 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  It  would  direct  the  CAB  to  fix 
fair  rates  for  carrying  the  mall  and  to  pre- 
scribe methods  for  compensation,  the  rates 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
services  actually  rendered  plus  a  reasonable 
retiUTi.  The  board  would  then  determine 
what  airline  subsidies  as  such  were  war- 
ranted from  the  standpoint  of  defense  and 
essential  commerce,  with  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  carriers  themselves  In  order  to  pro- 
Vide  standards  of  administration,  the  CAB 
would  be  called  upon  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  report  to  Congress  by 
April  1,  1951,  as  to  'he  probable  cost  for  the 
next  5  years.  A  sum  of  1300,000  would  t>« 
authorlMd  for  this  study — an  esaentlal  pro- 
vision In  light  of  the  CAB  •  preient  load. 

The  difference  between  thu  kind  of  study 
and  that  aaked  by  opponents  of  the  Kennedy 
bill  Is  that  the  former  would  be  a  sequel  to 
a  definite  declaration  of  policy  by  Congreaa 
and  the  latter  would  be  mere  obfuscatlon. 
Certainly  the  separation  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective at  once,  but  If  the  opponenu  were 


to  have  their  say  the  decision  would  drag 
on  Indefinitely.  There  la  no  Implication  in 
the  separation  that  the  airlines  woxxld  re- 
ceive less  subsidy.  What  is  important,  how- 
ever. Is  to  take  the  burden  of  subsidies  off 
the  back  of  the  post  ofBce.  As  It  Is  now, 
no  one  knows  how  much  of  the  $125,000,000 
a  year  paid  to  the  airlines  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  for  carrying  the  mall  and  how  much 
Is  subsidy.  Such  subsidies  need  to  be  out 
in  the  open.  If  the  airlines  can  continue 
to  Justify  support,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they 
can  In  most  Instances  well  and  good.  But 
the  public  has  a  right,  without  further  de- 
lay, to  know  where  Its  money  goes. 


Senator  McCarthy:  Martyr  to  Patriodsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tyd- 
Ings  subcommittee  has  reported.  It  has 
"cleared"  all  those  mentioned  by  Senator 
McCarthy  as  being  Communists  or  Com- 
munist-symF>athizers  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Senator  McCarthy,  himself, 
has  been  brutally  attacked. 

Gentli?men,  Senator  McCarthy  has 
been  cmcified  upon  the  hammer  and 
oi  kle.  He  has  been  crowned  with  a 
thorny  crown  of  Red  stars.  The  Tydings 
"Mission  from  Moscow  "  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Washington  Daily 
News  published  an  editorial  explaining 
the  popular  triumph  of  Senator  Hicken- 
LOOPER  in  the  Iowa  primaries.  The  News 
attributed  the  Iowa  Senator's  over- 
whelming popular  support  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  backed  Senator  McCarthy's 
charges  every  inch  of  the  way.  The  News 
tersely  commented  that  midweotern  pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  made  in  Georgetown 
apartments. 

I  thank  God  that  Iowa  public  opiilion 
is  not  formed  in  undercover  Georgetown 
apartments.  I  thank  God  that  clean 
Iowa  thought  is  not  bom  in  dim-  lit  bar- 
rooms t  djoining  the  State  IXpartment. 


Prime  BAinister  Nehru's  Offer 


from  international  communism,  whether  the 
proposition  concerns  withdrawal  In  Korea, 
recognition  of  Communist  China,  threat*  on 
Yug'oslovla,  or  "unification"  of  Germany. 

The  controlling  consideration  behind 
American — end  United  Nations — policy  at 
this  point  must  be  to  establish  the  fact 
that  international  crime  does  not  pay. 

Aggression  is  an  International  crime.  Ag- 
gression is  what  has  taken  place  In  Korea. 

Now  Premier  Stalin  In  response  to  Pandit 
Nehru's  offer  of  mediation  says  "reactiva- 
tion" of  the  Security  Council  must  be  the 
first  step  toward  ending  the  Korean  dispute. 
This  sounds  Ironic  when  It  Is  Russia  that 
has  walked  out  of  the  Security  Council  and 
other  United  Nations  forums.  The  Isinguage 
Is  plainly  a  bid  for  the  seating  of  Commu- 
nist China  on  the  OouncU. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  CotmcU  is 
one  question.  Restoration  of  peace  in  rav- 
aged South  Korea  Is  another. 

To  link  them  together  In  an  overall  settle- 
ment may  sound  plausible  to  those  who  would 
like  to  get  out  of  Korea.  But  to  do  so  would 
be  appeasement,  to  put  It  In  the  mildest 
terms,  and  It  well  could  be  called  something 
uglier. 

Acttially.  the  American  State  Department 
Is  not  altogether  averse  to  CouncU  member- 
ship for  Communist  China  imder  proper  cir- 
cumstances and  when  the  ether  members  of 
the  Council  feel  ready  to  vote  It.  The  UiUted 
States  has  indicated  It  would  not  use  Its  veto 
against  consideration  of  a  seat  for  the  Mao 
Tze-tung  government. 

But  to  grant  that  seat  now  not  on  Its  merits 
but  as  a  price  of  obtaining  negotiations  about 
withdrawal  of  North  Korean  Communist 
forces  from  South  Korea  would  be  political 
bargaining  on  a  low  and  cynical  level,  prac- 
tically selling  out  the  stand  which  the  Sec- 
urity Council  has  made  on  Korea  as  a  mat- 
ter of  morality. 

The  situation  would  be  very  much  as  If 
mobsters  for  a  gambling  syndicate  took  over 
a  certain  street  for  their  Illegal  operations 
and  then  offered  to  withdraw  In  return  for 
election  of  a  representative  of  their  syndicate 
to  the  city  council. 

Would  the  answer  be  to  accept  the  deal 
or  to  send  In  the  police  on  a  determined  raid? 
Success  In  the  strong-arm  tactics  wotild  only 
embolden  the  Invaders. 

American  diplomats  know  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru's  motives  are  of  the  highest. 
They  can  appreciate  not  only  his  influence  in 
Asia  but  his  desire  to  assist  from  a  relatively 
neutral  position  any  prospect  for  peace. 

Yet  in  view  of  the  direction  taJLen  by  the 
Kremlin's  note  to  him,  the  American  State 
Department  has  made  the  only  right  and 
logical  answer  by  Insisting  that  withdrawal 
from  Korea  stand  on  Its  own  merits. 

It  will  not  do  to  reward  aggression  or  sub- 
mit to  International  blackmail. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACHUsnrs 

IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  followirof  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass..  July 

19,  1950: 

AwswCB  TO  Blackmail 

America's  answer  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
of  India  la  only  formally  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Hehru;  fundamentally.  It  U  a  reply  to  Soviet 
Russia 

And  fundamentally  only  one  kind  of  an- 
swer can  be  made  today  to  any  proposition 


Wbe  Antkerneil  It? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasACHUSH'is 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiiPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  19S0 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Bptaktr,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRS,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
Xrom  the  Boston  Post  of  July  2.  1950: 
Wbo  AtrrBoaizxo  It? 

PrsTda,  official  newspaper  of  the  C,  8.  0.  E. 
and  Journalistic  spokesman  for  the  Polit- 
buro, in  a  suident  page  1  editorial  the  other 
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day.  demanded  to  know  who  "authorized" 
the  entrance  of  the  United  Slate*  Into  the 
Korean  war. 

W-.o  authcffized  It? 

Th  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tlor^  by  the  vote  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
j  rlty  of  members,  authorized  it  when  sum- 
moned from  sleep  at  2  a.  m.  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing p. 'id  shocked  awake  with  the  news  of  the 
ou;...--eous  attack  on  a  peacefvU  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  State*,  called 
from  the  crmpanionship  of  his  family  In  the 
placid  ccmmunlty  of  Independence.  Mo  .  and 
after  consultation  with  leaders  of  out  Gov- 
ernment, authorized  It. 

Gcverncr  Dewey.  HerlJert  H.>over.  Senator 
Lodge,  Senator  Taft.  Jchn  Foster  Dulles,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  diSering  political  faiths 
h'fre  in  America  authorized  it  when  they 
unar.in~.ou£ly  supported  the  President. 

The  cheering  House  of  Commons,  with 
Attlee  and  Churchill  in  odd  agreement,  au- 
thorized it  when  they  placed  the  British 
Asiatic  Fleet  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Mac.\rtbur. 

But  there  were  others. 

The  parents  of  10  naval  airmen  who  were 
flynng  unarmed  over  the  Baltic  not  so  long 
ago  and  were  shot  out  of  the  skies  by  "heroes" 
of  the  Red  air  force,  authorised  it. 

^^e  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  little  Greek 
children,  kidnaped  f'om  their  very  hemes  by 
invading  Red  guerrillas,  imprisoned  in  a 
Communist  concentration  camp  and  never 
returned,  authorized  it 

The  relatives  of  people  held  behind  the 
Iron  ctirtain — brave  people  who  would  not 
bow  to  a  Red  star  and  were  spirited  away  to 
the  silence  and  sufferir.g  of  a  So\iet  slave 
camp,  there  to  live  or  die,  despised  and  tin- 
wanted — authorized  it. 

And  there  are  more. 

The  ghosts  of  those  gallant  Americans  who 
gave  up  their  todays  that  the  free  people 
of  the  world  might  have  tomorrow — at 
Tarawa.  In  the  hedgerows  of  Normandy,  on 
the  beach  at  Guadalcanal,  and  in  sight  of  the 
shore  of  the  Elbe,  authorized  it. 

The  men  and  women  whose  crime  was  a 
different  race  or  religion  and  who  wasted 
away  in  starvation  cnbs  or  were  thrust  Into 
fiery  crematories  in  the  hell  camps  of  Belsen 
and  Dachau,  authorized  It. 

All  the  people  who  have  grown  tired  of 
bullies  and  blusterers  and  are  sick  of  seeing 
other  defenseless  people  pushed  around  by 
dictators,  authorized  it.     Shall  we  go  on? 

Authorized  It? 

The  United  States  of  America,  born  174 
years  ago  th.^t  freedom  might  supplant  the 
ruthless  rule  of  a  mad  king,  authorized  It 
when  fearless  Amerlcar^s  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  die 
rather  than  supinely  submit. 

Authorization  did  not  begin  when  our 
planes  went  Into  action  over  Korea,  nor  a 
few  years  back  when  Bevln  pounded  the 
table  In  the  face  of  Molotov  and  told  him 
appeasement  was  all  over. 

It  was  authorized  in  the  apes  so  dim  that 
they  are  almoat  forgotten  when  a  few  bandlta 
brought  war  Into  the  world  to  subject  the 
many,  a.id  It  will  go  on  until  at  last,  at  long 
last,  there  aball  be  peace  in  the  world. 


Retirement  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Syraons 


EXTILNSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  T 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   M^P.TI.Af.-O 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  announcement  of  the  im« 
pending  rtiirement  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons, 


dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Marjland,  next  September, 
is  an  event  of  more  than  local  impor- 
tance. His  48  years  of  constructive  serv- 
ice have  not  only  meant  much  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  but  have  been  of 
benefit  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
fields  of  his  labors.  The  University  of 
Maryland  has  just  given  his  name  to  its 
agricultural  buildins  in  recognition  of  his 
out5tandin?  contribution  to  the  function 
of  that  preat  institution. 

Dr.  Symons  is  a  native  of  my  home 
county,  Talbot,  and  his  former  neigh- 
bors and  his  many  friends  have  followed 
his  career  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
We  wish  him  continued  success  and  hap- 
piness in  whatever  path  he  may  pursue 
on  leaving  the  university  he  has  served 
so  well. 

Under  leave.  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  that 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  July  13,  last: 
The  Impending  RExiaEMENT  or  Dr.  Symons 
The  retirement  of  Dr.  T.  B  Symons,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marvland  and  director  of  the  exten- 
sion service,  will  bring  to  a  close  a  truly 
remarkable  career. 

To  l)egln  with.  hit.  career  has  been 
uniquely  and  exclusively  a  Maryland  career. 
He  was  born  in  M.^.ryland.  grew  up  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  educated  at  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  predecessor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  H.iving  finished  his 
formal  studies,  he  went  into  Maryland  agri- 
cultural work  back  around  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  in  that  work  he  has 
remained. 

Though  Dr  Symons  has  spent  his  life  In 
a  field  of  applied  science,  no  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  being  a  great  scientist.  Whos 
Who  does  not  disclose  so  much  as  a  single 
f  crmal  scientific  contribution.  In  his  studies 
he  was  content  to  stop  when  he  had  gained 
his  master's  degree  (his  doctorate  Is  an  hon- 
orary degree) . 

But  the  truth  is  that  Dr.  Symons  has  never 
had  scientific  pretensions.  His  woik  and  his 
extraordinary  talents  have  been  devoted  to 
another  and  almost  equally  important  task. 
His  work  has  been  In  the  field  of  organiza- 
tion and  primary  agricultural  Instruction. 
And  his  work  has  been  truly  prodigious. 

Dr.  Symons  entered  on  his  work  at  a  time 
when  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  were  soli- 
tary toilers,  almost  devoid  of  organization 
whether  political,  economic,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  He  began  his  work  at 
the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  American  agricul- 
ture. He  has  lived  to  see  It  converted  into 
a  series  of  closely  knit  political  and  economic 
pressure  groups.  He  has  seen  the  tradition- 
ally solitary  life  of  the  farmer  displaced  by 
a  life  that  teems  with  a  bewildering  array  of 
Interlocking  groups,  associations,  coopera- 
tives, clubs,  and  special-purpose  groups. 
He  has  seen  agricultural  Instruction  brought 
to  the  door,  free,  on  a  platter,  of  every  farmer 
who  will  accept  It. 

So  far  as  Maryland  Is  concerned.  Dr. 
Bymons  has  been  for  years  the  unchallenged 
leader  In  this  work  of  knitting  the  farmers 
together  Into  a  compact  and  self-consclou* 
community. 

It  Is  a  work  which  has  required  tireless 
energy.  Infinite  patience,  easy  sympathy, 
and  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  right  plati- 
tude. Dr.  Symons  has  these  virtues  In 
abundance.  The  Symons  smile  and  Symons 
platitude  are  known  and  welcomed  in  every 
hamlet  and  four  corners  of  this  State.  Let 
there  be  a  corn  husking  In  Harford  County 
and  Dr.  Symons  is  there  to  tell  them  that 
corn  Is  the  backbone  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  com  husking  a  most  laudabl* 
form  of  labor.  Let  there  be  a  cattle  Judging, 
a  meeting  to  fight  the  tobacco  mosaic  dis- 


ease, a  gathering  of  canners.  a  plowing  con- 
test, and  Dr.  Symons  is  there  with  that 
unwipable  smile"  to  offer  a  few  benevolent 
and  appropriate  remarks.  No  wit  or  humor, 
mind  you.  Nothing  profound.  Nothing  pro- 
vocative or  controversial.  Just  that  ready 
smile,  that  pat  on  the  back,  those  words  of 
encouragement. 

The  cumulative  effect  has  been  tremen- 
dous. More  than  any  other  man,  he  has 
brought  the  benefits  of  organization  to  our 
farmers  and  has  made  his  college  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural — especially  the 
political— focal  point  of  Maryland  agricul- 
ture. 


Congress  Must  Set  Example 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLLS  W.  VURSELL 

OP   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  bill  H.  R. 
8951  introduced  by  the  gentle  lady  from 
New  Jersey  which  would  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  Congressmen  to  $20,000  a  year. 

With  the  serious  conditions  confront- 
ing the  Nation  at  the  present  time,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  Congress 
should  take  such  action. 

It  is  said  that  if  Congr^men's  sal- 
aries were  raised,  it  would  "oubtless  en- 
courage more  capable  and  able  men  to 
seek  congressional  o£Qce.  I  disagree 
with  this  contention. 

I  believe  history  will  prove  that  from 
the  first  Congress  assembled  in  the 
United  States  up  to  20  years  ago  when 
the  salaries  wero  very  low.  this  country 
was  never  represented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  more  able  group 
of  men  than  during  that  era. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  sets  and  controls  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Federal  employees  must  set  an 
example  of  economy,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
fixing  of  their  own  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written  in 
1787.  Congress  was  given  the  power  not 
only  to  fix  their  own  salaries,  but  the 
salaries  of  all  people  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  President 
down. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  various 
sessions  of  Congress,  since  the  founding 
of  this  country,  should  be  commended 
for  holding  their  own  salaries  down.  I 
want  to  see  this  House  preserve  that  fine 
record  of  the  past.  I  am  against  any 
raise  of  congressional  salaries. 


FEPC  Faili  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  Ntw  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  foUowino: 
excellent  editorial  on  FEPC  legislation 
from  the  New  Jersey  Herald-News  of 
July  22.  1950.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
article,  the  Korean  crisis  makes  it  im- 
perative that  all  our  manpower  be  uti- 
Lzed  -so  that  we  can  pet  on  with  the  job 
ahead,  and.  in  the  absence  of  FEPC  leg- 
islation, the  situation  calls  for  is.suance 
of  an  Executive  order  by  the  President: 
FEPC  Fails  Again 
The  Senate  has  again  failed  to  invoke 
cloture  and  secure  a  vote  on  the  FEPC  bill. 
This  is  most  discouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  felt  that  in  the  face  of  war.  all  efforts 
V  ould  be  made  to  extend  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  of  all  Americans. 

Again  the  South  was  in  the  arivers  seat 
and  again  there  were  certain  lorthern  Sen- 
ators who  Joined  with  the  Dixlecrats  to  de- 
feat this  worthy  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
a  most  disgusting  spectacle  to  see  this  type 
of  coalition  formed  to  deny  civil  rights  to 
a  deserving  segment  of  the  population. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
that  the  President  Issue  another  Executive 
order  similar  to  the  one  Issued  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  should  be  followed  out 
Immediately.  This  country  should  be  able  to 
utilize  every  bit  of  its  manpower  In  an  all- 
out  effort  to  end  the  war  In  Korea  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
every  man  and  woman  an  opportunity  to 
vork.  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

In  the  meantime,  there  should  be  no  re- 
laxing in  the  effort  to  have  FEPC  legislation 
enacted.  This  measure  holds  the  future 
economic  security  of  15.C00.000  in  its  grasp. 
This  fight  must  be  continued  until  victory 
Is  won  and  we  have  a  democracy  in  fact, 
a    well  as  name. 


facts  are  laid  bare,  Mr.  Johnson  has  orated 
and  made  public  statements  on  our  great 
strength,  our  impregnable  defenses,  our 
ability  to  wage  a  war  and  our  readinebs  to 
meet  the  most  acute  situations.  We  heard, 
and  we  believed.  Our  confidence  was  based 
m  the  fact  that,  of  all  men  in  the  land,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  correctly  in- 
formed on  such  matters  for  it  Is  his  job  to 
ascertain  that  such  things  are  so. 

Now  comes  the  Korean  incident  to  ram 
the  now  apparent  fable  of  our  strength  and 
readiness  back  down  Mr.  Johnson's  throat. 
The  Korean  incident  is  not,  and  we  pray 
God  it  will  not  become,  a  full-scale  war.  Yet 
It  his  demonstrated,  at  the  dreadful  price  of 
American  li%es,  that  we  are  In  no  ^avf  Pre- 
pared for  trouble.  That  this  should  be 
demonstrated  in  a  spot  where  the  adminis- 
tration  could  not  but  know  that  trouble  was 
brewing  makes  the  disclosure  the  more  in- 
famous. 

Mr  Johnson  must  have  known.  If  he  did 
not  many  others  In  high  places  should  go 
Into  immediate  discard  with  him.  Knowing, 
It  was  his  duty  to  prepare  himself,  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  country.  His  incompetence 
to  meet  the  task  is  obvious  in  his  failure 
which,  in  turn,  is  obvious  In  every  report 
from  the  scene  of  operation. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  have  been  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security  ba.sed  on  the 
assertion  that  America  is  invincible.  An  in- 
formed America,  a  uained  America,  and  a 
properly  geared  America  is  Invincible.  We 
have  been  rudelv  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
our  America  of  today  can  claim  none  of  the 
necessities  of  invincibility.  How  many  men 
must  die  and  how  much  must  be  lost,  to 
be  regained  later  at  a  still  more  frightful 
price  before  politicians  and  political  consid- 
erations are  ^t  aside  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation? 


For  Safety's  Sake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.    COTTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Nashua  Tel- 
egraph iN.  H.  >  of  Tuesday.  July  18,  1950: 
For  Safttt's  Sake 

The  Nashua  Rotary  Club,  at  Its  regular 
luncheon  meeting,  yesterday  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  ousting  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson  and  his  replace- 
ment by  a  nonpolltical.  competent  man. 
We  applaud  the  club's  action.  It  Un't  often 
that  the  Rotary  Club  expresses  Itself  on  pub- 
lic matters,  and  It  U  to  the  credit  of  the 
membership  of  that  organization  and  in 
keeping  with  lU  fundamental  Ideals,  based 
on  a  devotion  to  this  country  and  its  way  of 
life,  that  the  Rotarlans  saw  the  need  and 
acted  with  dispatch.  We  not  only  applaud 
the  action,  we  agree  fully  with  the  conviction 
thus  expressed.  We  would  go  one  step 
further  and  request  not  only  the  replace- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  also  similar  ousting 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  Mr. 
Acheson 's  policy  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
Korean  crisis.  It  is  too  late  now  to  backwater 
there,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  take  steps 
looking  toward  avoiding  other  Koreas. 

The  fact  that  It  is  too  late  to  avoid  the 
Korean  mess  is  what  focuses  the  spotlight 
on  Mr.  Johnson.  For  so  long  that  we  shud- 
der  In    reinemberance,   now    that   the   cold 
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Conspiracy  of  Optimism  Hid  the  Facts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 
Mr    SAYLOR.      Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Johnstown  Demo- 
crat of  Tue-sday,  July  18,  1950: 

Conspiracy  or  Optimism  Hid  the  Facts 
President  Truman  tomorrow  will  tell  Con- 
gress—and the  American  people— what  it  will 
take  In  men.  In  war  machines.  In  money.  In 
home-front  belt-tightening  to  win  the  war 
In  Korea. 

The  rose-colored-glasses  era  of  post-World 
War  II  is  ever.  The  easy  optimism  which 
has  deluded  high  administration  Defense 
officials  has  been  laid  aside. 

It's  about  time.  For  we  have  been  talk- 
ing big  while  carrying  a  very  little  stick. 
Now  we  must  face  realities. 

The  American  people  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  reverses  suffered  by  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  South  Korea.  They  were 
stunned  because  they  had  been  told,  over  and 
over  again,  that  we  were  strong  and  that  war 
wasn't  going  to  strike  us. 

President  Truman  himself  has  been  the 
No.  1  optimist.  He  has  been  run  a  close 
second  by  his  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson,  who  has  just  brimmed  over  with 
the  glad  tidings  that,  boy,  oh  boy,  were  we 
ready  for  whatever  was  to  come. 

To  get  an  over-all  picture  of  this  conspira- 
cy of  optimism  that  has  enveloped  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  went  back  over  the  news  files 


In   the   Democrat's   library,   beginning   with 
January  1,  195C. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  news  from  the 
Korean  front,  the  day-to-day  Pollyannaish 
utterances  from  official  Washington  assume 
a  tragic  significance  because  of  their  misin- 
formation. 

Secretarv  Johnson  launched  the  God's-ln- 
Hls-heaven-all's-rlght-with-the-world  theme 
January  10  of  this  year.  He  proclaimed  then 
that  the  tl3.5Cn.C0b,OO0  military  budget  was 
adequate  to  defend  this  Nation  In  any  sit- 
uation that  may  arise  in  the  next  2  years. 

That  budget  had  been  cut  from  the  $15,- 
000,000.000  recommended  by  Gen.  Dv.ight  D. 
Eisenhower,  who  later  warned  against  Inade- 
quate defenses. 

It  was  that  same  budget  which  shaved 
naval  carrier  air  groups  from  24  in  1949  to  10 
in  1950.  and  projected  a  further  cut  to  9  in 
1951.  But  Secretary  Johnson  Insisted  it  was 
adequate.  Obviously,  he  did  not  foresee  the 
need  lor  carrier  task  forces  In  the  Pacific 
within  6  months. 

Twenty  davs  later,  on  January  30.  Secretary 
Johnson  confidently  told  the  President  and 
Congress,  In  a  report  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, that  the  possibility  of  war  has 
been  reduced. 

So  optimistic  had  Secretary  Johnson  be- 
come that  in  a  February  2  speech  he  went  in 
for  a  little  ranting  and  roaring.  He  said  he 
wanted  "Joe  Stalin  to  know  that  if  he  starts 
something  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
fighting  power  and  strength  of  America  will 
be  on  the  job  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
Well.  Stalin  did  start  something— in 
Korea — at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June 
25,  Korean  time.  It's  now  well  past  5  o'clock 
In  the  morning  of  July  18  and  we  haven't,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Johnson,  licked  hell 
out  of  Russia  yet. 

Secretary  Johnson's  easy  overconfldence 
had  affected  President  Truman  by  this  time. 
for  on  March  2  the  President  announced  to 
the  American  people  that  United  States  de- 
fenses were  the  strongest  they  have  ever  been 
In  peacetime. 

The  next  day,  on  March  3,  Secretary  John- 
son grabbed  isack  the  headlines  with  the 
boast  that  the  United  States  defense  situ- 
ation is  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time 
since  VJ-day. 

Maybe  it  was  the  March  wind  that  en- 
couraged such  outpourings.  W'hatever  »t 
was,  the  confidence  was  not  shared  by  all. 
Retiring  Air  Force  Secretary  W.  Stewart 
S-j-mington  let  it  be  known  that  he  had 
argued  for  a  70-group  air  force — as  had 
Congress— for  years.  And  a  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist  accused  the  administration 
of  deceiving  the  Americr.n  people. 

Optimism  Is  heavy  stuff,  however,  and  to 
the  politicians  it  makes  nicer  fare  for  the 
public  than  caution.  President  Truman 
shrugged  off  the  criticisms  and  denied,  on 
March  30,  that  any  arms  cuts  made  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  would  endanger  United 
States  secvirlty. 

On  April  12,  Mr  Truman  concluded  hi* 
fifth  year  as  President.  He  was  In  a  cocky 
mood.  The  next  day,  as  he  entered  upon 
his  sixth  year  In  office,  the  President  an- 
nounced expansively  that  things  never  had 
been  better  on  the  home  front— and  he  took 
credit  for  it,  you  will  remember.  As  for 
foreign  affairs,  why,  prospects  for  lasting 
peace  were  better  than  ever  since  the  start 
of  the  cold  war  In  1948. 

By  April  21.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son had  Joined  the  happy  throng.  On  that 
date  he  said  he  saw  no  Immediate  danger 
of  war. 

May  was  a  banner  month  for  the  every- 
thing is  O.  K.  boys.  May  also  was  the 
month  before  June.  And  June  was  the 
month  of  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 

President  Truman  got  things  off  to  a  good 
start  on  May  4.  He  said  he  saw  no  reasor 
to  fear  that  the  cold  w.ir  wais  about  to  turn 
Into  a  shooting  war.     As  of  May  4,  he  said. 
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world  troubles  were  not  as  bad  as  those  In 
the  first  half  of  1»46. 

As  a  matter  of  facr.  so  optimistic  was  the 
President,  that  he  promised  to  reduce  the 
United  States  defense  buditet  In  1951.  The 
European  recovery  procram  would  be  the 
main  United  States  weapon  In  the  cold  war 
from  then  on  out.  he  said. 

Th«  foUowing  day  the  President's  easy 
optimism  was  challenged  in  Congress  and 
by  an  anonymous  Pentagon  official.  Chair- 
man Caei.  Vinson,  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Comir.ittee.  said  he  would  rather  accept 
the  appraisal  of  Gen.  Orr.ar  N  Bradley  than 
that  of  Mr.  Truman. 

General  Bradley,  only  the  day  before,  had 
warned  that  the  accumulation  of  Soviet 
pressure  had  made  the  cold  war  worse  In 
recent  months 

On  that  same  May  3 — the  day  before  the 
President  had  talked  with  so  much  confi- 
dence— war-»ise  eld  Bernard  M  Baruch  had 
warned  that  nobody  knows  whether  another 
war  IS  likely  because  the  United  States 
Government  was  so  secretive  abcut  many 
pctentlally  important  cold-war  developments, 
was  lacking  a  peace  strategy  board,  and  was 
holding  back  mformation  private  citizens 
needed   to   estimate   the    dancer   of   war. 

And  on  May  3  UN  Secretary-General  Trygve 
Lie  observed  that  the  world  was  In  i'^  most 
critical  situation  since  1&45. 

To  President  Truman,  however,  perhaps 
with  his  eye  on  1950  congressional  elections, 
defense  expendlttires  could  be  cut  next  year. 

Secretary  Johnson  shared  his  chief's  easy 
feeling.  On  May  11  he  told  a  group  of  Ki- 
wanlans.   "War   Is   not   on   the   horizon." 

Not  all  the  Nation's  clv-.iian  defense  de- 
partment people  agreed,  however. 

Navy  Secretary  Francis  P.  Matthews,  on 
May  13.  said.  "We  face  a  greater  threat 
[than)  10  years  ago  when  Hitler's  legions 
overran  France  " 

Secretary  Matthews  was  In  a  position  to 
know  what  had  h.^ppened  to  the  United 
States  Navy — both  en  the  sea  and  In  the 
air — under  Secretary  Johnsons  guidance. 

Maybe,  too.  Secretary  Matthews  was  re- 
calling the  futile  protests  raised  by  Adm. 
Louis  E  EJenfeld.  who  lost  his  top  naval 
Job  because,  as  a  prophet,  he  cried  In  the 
Washington  wilderness  of  Mr.  Johnsons 
brand  of  service  unification. 

President  Truman  Jumped  back  into  the 
headlines  to  start  June  off  on  a  here-we-go- 
agaln  spree  of  optimism. 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Truman  out- 
guessed the  Gallup  pcU  pretty  accurately 
a  couple  of  years  back.  On  June  1.  1950, 
when  rejxjrters  pointed  out  that  a  Gallup 
poll  had  shown  that  most  Americans  ex- 
pected a  war  within  5  years.  Mr.  Truman 
offered  as  h;s  opinion  that  the  world  was 
closer  to  peace  than  It  had  been  in  5  years. 

Echoing  these  seniimeiits.  Secretary  John- 
son on  June  5  estimated  that  the  foreign- 
aid  arms  proj^rani  wi^uld  get  smaller,  not 
laiger.  in  year^  to  come.  Secretary  Acheson 
had  taken  the  opposite  view.  The  Cabinet, 
obviously,  had  its  differences. 

On  June  13  Secretary  Acheson  warned  that 
Russia  Ui>es  its  military  power  "as  a  poised 
bludgeon  to  Intimidate  the  weak,  '  but  he 
hastened  to  climb  back  behind  the  ufflcial 
administration  line,  adding  that  "I  do  not 
believe  this  creates  an  immediate  danger  of 
war" 

The  fighting  men.  however,  recognized 
what  the  Defense  forelgn-pohcy  administra- 
tors m  mufti  chc«e  to  ignore.  Writing  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Army  Information 
Digest,  Gen  J  Lawton  CoUlne,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  had  this  to  say  about  our  lack  of 
preparedness : 


'The    police    states    have 


more 


than     40,000     medium     and     heavy     tanks 

•  •     •.     We  have  approximately  6.000  com- 
bat-worthy     (light     and     medium*      tanks 

•  •     •     and.    except    for    prototypes,    we 


have  purchased  no  new  tanks  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n." 

Developments  on  the  Korean  front  In  the 
past  3  weeks  have  underscored — In  blood — 
General  Collins'  warning. 

As  that  Gallup  poll  of  last  May  showed, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  were 
right  In  expecting  war  within  5  years.  And 
President  Truman,  unfortunately,  was  mis- 
taken in  his  cracked-phonograph-record 
peace  predictions 

The  President  tomorrow  has  the  unhappy 
duty  of  asking  Congress  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  his  administration,  which  chose  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Secretary  Johnson,  Ignor- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Eisenhowers,  the 
Denfelds,  the  Symingtons,  the  Collmses,  the 
Bradleys,  the  Baruchs. 

Let  s  hope  the  administration  will  not  con- 
tinue to  sweeten  things  for  the  American 
p)eople.  Let's  hope  well  be  told  the  unadul- 
terated facts. 


Deportation  of  Aliens  From  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BOLTON 

or  MARTI-AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  happy  to  support  H.  R. 
10.  a  bill  to  deport  certain  undesirable 
aliens  from  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  for  the  supervision  and  deten- 
tion, pending  eventual  deportation,  of 
aliens  whose  deportation  cannot  be 
readily  effectuated  because  of  reasons  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  United  States. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  legislation  should 
have  been  enacted  long  ago,  and  I  think 
this  bill  gives  the  pro.stitutes,  the  pro- 
curers, the  dealers  in  narcotics,  those 
with  criminal  records,  and  subversives  a 
great  deal  more  consideration  than  would 
be  given  American  citizens  in  the  same 
categories  by  any  country  in  the  world 
today.  I  was  extremely  happy  to  see  this 
measure  pass  the  House  and  hope  it  will 
receive  favorable  con.-ideration  of  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
these  undesirables  should  be  taken  out  of 
circulation  until  such  time  as  we  can 
find  a  country  that  will  accept  them. 

I  under.stand  there  are  outstanding 
nearl>'  3,000  orders  for  deportation  of 
the.-e  people  and  by  refu.sal  of  their 
native  country  to  take  them  back  or  by 
their  own  refusal  to  obtain  necessary 
travel  documents,  they  are  today  en- 
joying the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  di'^cretionary  power  to  hold 
such  aliens  ao  he  may  believe  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  United  Stales  or 
he  may  release  them  if  he  sees  fit  to  do 
so.  This  seems  to  be  all  the  considera- 
tion they  are  entitled  to. 

I  .should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
aliens  covered  by  this  bill  are  only  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  some  crune 
in  the  United  States.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  coddle  these  peop'.a  and 
endanger  the  future  security  of  this 
country.  Why  should  we  relco.se  crimi- 
nals and  subversives  to  continue  their 
nefarious  occupations? 


Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  op- 
posed this  legislation  l)ecau.se  these 
people  have  not  been  given  certain  con- 
stitutional safeguards  such  as  trial  by 
jury  before  incarceration.  We  m-ast  re- 
member we  are  dealing  with  aliens  who 
violated  our  law.  have  had  a  trial  by  jury, 
and  now  are  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  our  Nation. 

What  about  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
American  citizens?  Should  they  be  ex- 
posed to  criminals  awaiting  deportation 
and  who  are  in  the  country  only  because 
no  other  country  will  have  them?  Their 
rights  are  guaranteed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  administrative  procedure 
law.  and  they  also  are  entitled  to  petition 
of  habeas  corpus.  This  seems  to  be 
enough  protection  for  hardened  crimi- 
nals, after  conviction  by  trial  by  jury. 
who  aim  to  destroy  the  Government  that 
protected  them.  So  why  all  the  tears 
over  potential  saboteurs? 


Tbe  American  Newspaper  Guild 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter: 

American  Newspaper  Gotld. 
Neu:  York.  N.  Y..  July  19,  f  950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane: 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lane  :  The  following 
resolution  regarding  tbe  issuance  of  a  me- 
morial stamp  to  honor  the  late  Heywood 
Broun  was  passed  at  the  seventeenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
recently  held  In  Washington: 

"Whereas  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  gone  on  record  for  the  United  States  Post 
OflBce  to  Issue  a  memorial  stamp  to  honor  its 
founder  and  first  president.  Heywood  Broun, 
as  well  as  to  honor  the  theme  of  freedom  of 
the  press;  and 

■  Whereas  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  filed  a  bill  (H.  R.  8551) 
for  such  purpose;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hnnor<»ble  Phti.tp  J  Phtl- 
EiN  of  Massachusetts,  has  read  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  original  resolution 
of  the  1949  Columbus  convention  as  well  as 
the  resolution  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Boston  on  said  memorhU  stamp;  with  a  re- 
quest to  all  Congressmen  to  vote  for  the  issu- 
ing of  the  Heywood  Broun  memorial  stamp: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Newsprxper 
Guild,  meeting  in  convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  June  28.  1950,  does  hereby  frate- 
fully  extend  to  Congressmen  Thomas  J  L'^ni 
and  Philip  J.  Philbin  its  sincere  gratitude; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  both  herein  above-mentioned  Con- 
gressmen as  well  as  a  copy  to  the  Postmaster 
General." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  thank  you  for  your  ef- 
forts In  their  behalf. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph   B    Novak. 
Secretary  -  Treasu  rer. 
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Hoardmg  Is  Panic  Buying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

Of    NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ini- 
tiative displayed  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.. 
one  of  Newarks  leading  stores,  in  taking 
up  a  full  page  of  advertising  space  in  the 
daily  newspapers  warning  the  public 
against  "panic  buying"  is  commendable. 
It  would  be  well  for  other  merchants 
and  suppliers  to  take  note  and  follow 
suit.  I  am  certain  that  they  are  all  de- 
sirous of  helping  to  maintain  a  sensible 
economy  and  will  do  their  share  to  guard 
against  inflation.  The  buying  public 
should  take  heed  as  well.  In  this  man- 
ner we  can  all  pitch  in  and  stave  off 
"higher  prices  and  inflation." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Star  LedKer  on  July  19,  1950: 
"Don't  Hoard  Trouble": 

Don't  Ho^rd  Trocbl* 
When  a  merchant  spends  bis  advertising 
monev  on  an  appeal  to  the  public  against 
thoughtless  buying,  that  Is  news  almost  on 
a  par  of  the  story  about  the  man  who  bit  the 
dcg. 

The  timely  appeal  against  thoughtless  buy- 
ing was  made  yesterday  In  this  and  other 
newspapers  by  the  Bamberger  store  In  a  full- 
page  advertisement.  Whereas  this  advertis- 
ing jpace  Is  usually  devoted  to  persuasl'.e 
arguments  In  favor  of  buying,  yesterday's 
advertisement  pwinted  out  that  any  panic 
buying  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  scare  can 
ler.d  only  to  higher  prices  and  inflation. 

There  are  no  shortages  in  essential  goods 
tod^y,  and  none  In  sight.  The  rubber  short- 
age that  occurred  n  the  last  war  when  Japan 
seized  the  countries  producing  natural  rub- 
ber cannot  occur  no-v  because  we  still  have 
all  the  plants  we  built  then  to  produce  arti- 
ficial rubber  and  becatise  the  natural  rubber 
countrlco  appear  to  be  In  no  Immediate  dan- 
ger. As  for  food,  otir  warehouses  are  bulg- 
ing with  surpluses. 

No  matter  how  plentiful  our  supplies, 
panic  buying  will  speedily  produce  excessive 
prices,  inflation  and,  ultimately,  real  short- 
artes  because  panic  buying  inevitably  pro- 
duces wholesale  waste  Hoarders  thus  are 
troublemakers,  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  country. 


The  Historical  Background  of  the  Korean 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  NOAli  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATJ-VES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Korea  has  made  it  necessary  to  reassess 
our  whole  position  in  Asia.  poUtically. 
socially,  and  economically.  How  do  our 
objectives  in  1950  differ  from  those  of 
1850.  when  we  first  had  extensive  contact 
with  China?     And  how  do  they  differ 


from  our  objectives  in  1900  when  John 
Hay  initiated  the  "open  door  policy"? 

It  is  important  to  note  in  the  first  place 
that  the  urge  toward  closer  relations  with 
Asia  which  led  to  our  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  China  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  in  our  sending  Com- 
modore Perry  to  force  Japan  to  open  her 
doors   to   the  foreigner,   had   an   over- 
whelming economic  motive.    Our  clippers 
from  Salem  rounding  the  Horn  stopped  at 
Astoria  for  furs  and  then  set  sail  for 
Hong  Kong,  where  a  shipload  of  mer- 
chandise would  be  exchanged  for  silk 
and   tea.     Other   clipper   ships   sailing 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  rounded  the  Cap)e 
of  Good  Hope,  and  stopping  in  India 
picked  up  valuable  cargoes  of  opium  for 
which  there  was  a  ready  market  in  China. 
The   British   and  French   in   1842   had 
fought  the  first  opium  war  with  China 
and  had  established  the  right  to  trade  at 
Hong  Kong  and  other  open  ports.    Our 
first  treaty  with  China  was  not  concerned 
with  anything  but  the  right  to  trade  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  "most  favored  na- 
tion."   We  set  up  shop  in  the  treaty  ports 
which  France  and  E^ngland  had  wrested 
from  China,  and  by  1853  we  were  doing 
more  business  with  China  than  either  of 
them. 

The  second  opium  war.  which  ended 
In  1360  with  a  granting  of  more  con- 
cessions by  China  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  not  our  fight.  Shortly  after 
that,  as  our  own  Civil  War  raged  at 
home,  the  Taiping  rebellion  was  devas- 
tating China.  An  American  soldier  of 
fortune  was  helping  build  an  ever  vic- 
torious army  which  finally  defeated  the 
Chinese  emperors  enemies.  His  name 
was  Ward.  But  officially  we  had  kept 
out  of  the  opium  wtirs  and  the  Taiping 
rebellion.  We  had  goods  the  Chinese 
wanted  and  they  had  goods  we  wanted. 
Moreover,  we  had  the  fastest  clipper 
ships  in  the  world  to  transport  these 
goods  both  ways.  Naturally  our  main 
interest  in  China  remained  economic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not  true  of  some 
of  the  European  countries.    Russia  had 
one  overweening  ambition,  an  ice-free 
port  on  the  open  sea.    Her  attempts  to 
achieve  this  ambition  in  the  Baltic,  in 
the  Bosporus,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
had  all    been  checkmated    by  Britain. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  bear-that-walks 
hke-a-man    had    crossed    the    frozen 
steppes  of  Siberia  and  was  looking  across 
China  to  the  sunny,  ice-free  shores  of  the 
Pacific.    By  1858  the  Czar  had  acquire 
the  left  bank  of  the  Amur  River  and  by 
1860  had  annexed  the  maritime  province 
facing  the  Japan  Sea.    Vladivostok  was 
founded  in  July  of  that  year.    But.  while 
it  was  far  south  and  near  the  borders  of 
Korea,  its  harbor  was  frozen  7  montlis 
oi  the  year.    The  ice-free  port  was  still 
tOi  be  achieved,  so  Russia's  covetous  eyes 
turned  to  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

In  July  1834  an  understanding  was 
reached  between  Russia  and  Korea  by 
which  Russia  agreed  to  send  Russian 
officers  to  assist  in  the  training  and  re- 
or-anization  of  the  Korean  Army,  in  re- 
turn for  the  use  of  a  port  near  Wansan 
Bay.  This  port  was  ice-free  all  the  year 
round.  This  development  aroused  both 
Japanese  and  Chinese  suspicions.  Japan 
was  championing  Korean  independence 
against  China  and  the  Russian  posses- 


sion of  Port  Lazarief  was  unbearable. 
To  China  the  Russian  advance  was  an 
unmistakable  challenge  to  her  clajn  lo 
leadership  in  the  Far  East  and  her  dom- 
inant position  in  Korea.  To  meet  the 
situation  Great  Britain  occupied  Port 
Hamilton  in  Korea  in  April  1885.  China 
then  pulled  wires  in  Seoul,  the  Russian 
project  was  dropped,  and  the  German 
Von  Mollendorff  who  had  arranged  for 
the  Russian  officers  to  tram  the  Korean 
Army  was  dismissed.  The  droppmg  of 
this  Russian  project  was  only  tempo- 
rary, however.  Russia  continued  her 
plans  for  expansion  which  finally  cul- 
minated with  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  1S04-C5. 

With  Japan's  defeat  of  China  in  1894- 
95.  she  became  the  dominant  power  in 
the  Orient.  With  her  defeat  of  Russia 
10  years  later,  her  own  career  of  con- 
quest and  expansion  began.  Acquiring 
Formosa  from  China  in  the  first  war,  she 
took  over  Russia's  interest  in  Manchuria, 
including  the  fortified  ice-free  Port  Ar-  • 
thur,  and  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way in  1905  after  President  "Teddy" 
Roosevelt  had  arranged  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.  By  1911  Japan  had 
annexed  Korea  and  was  well  on  her  im- 
perialistic course  which  was  halted  only 
with  her  defeat  in  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  60  years  Japan 
had  been  the  watchdog  that  had  kept 
the  bear  at  bay  in  Asia.  Every  Russian 
n:ove  in  north  China.  Korea,  and  Man-% 
churia  had  been  checkmated  by  Japan  s 
watchfulness  and  force.  Imagine  Sta- 
lin's glee,  therefore,  when  President 
Roosevelt,  with  Alger  Hiss  at  his  elbow, 
agreed  at  Yalta  to  return  Manchuria,  the 
Kuriles,  and  the  southern  half  of  Sakha- 
lin Island  to  R'ussia.  This  shewed  both 
an  utter  lack  of  any  historical  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  step  and  a  judgment 
so  warped  as  to  ignore  entirely  the  vital 
American  interests  that  were  involved. 

For  over  100  years  our  paramount  in- 
terest in  China  has  been  that  of  trade. 
The  open-door  policy  of  1900.  enunciated 
by  John  Hay  and  accepted  grudgingly 
by  Europe,  declared  for  equal  opportu- 
nity in  China  and  upheld  China  s  terri- 
torial integrity.  We  neither  took  nor 
coveted  1  square  inch  of  China's  ter- 
ritory in  all  that  100  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  invariably  thrown  cur 
weight  and  power  against  those  who 
would. 

Despite  this  policy.  President  Roose- 
velt was  inviegled  at  Yalta  into  forcin? 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  sign  a  "treaty  of 
friendship"  with  Russia.  This  was  don? 
the  day  before  the  war  ended,  or  on 
August  14.  1945.  Under  its  term.s  China 
agreed  to  what  we  had  given  away  of  her 
territory  at  Yalta.  A  year  later,  because 
Chiang  Kai-shek  would  not  take  the 
Communists  into  his  Government,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  declared  "a  plague  on  both 
your  houses"  and  w.thdrew  all  s'jpport 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  we  face  in 
Korea  today  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  these  tragic  mistakes.  With  the  teeth 
pulled  from  the  Asiatic  bulldog,  the  bear- 
that-walks-Uke-a-man  is  stalking  slowly 
but  surely  down  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula. Japan  today  is  constitutionally 
restrained  from  joining  in  the  war.    If 
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we  had  not  pulled  this  lat^t  fiasco. 
Japan  could  place  a  million  men  m  Korea 
and  save  the  situation.  But  our  plan- 
ners knew  bett<'r  The  Joint  Chiefs 
wrote  off  Korea  as  Indefensible,  but  the 
President  has  now  decided  to  defend  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  neht-about-face.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  wa3  called  upon  over- 
night to  defend  a  post  that  we  had  prac- 
tically abandoned. 

What  IS  more,  the  President's  attempt 
to  define  this  as  a  police  action  or  a 
2  months'  war  is  grossly  misleadms  and 
f!ies  in  the  face  of  history  With  10,- 
000. OCO  Chinese  Ccmmunist  troops  all 
dressed  up  and  no  place  to  eo.  Russia 
is  not  gems  to  call  :t  off  As  Ion?  as 
Japan  is  impotent  and  we  have  to  trans- 
port eTer^•  weapon  that  we  are  fiehtinsr 
w;th  10  000  miles.  Russia  is  aoing  to  keep 
up  the  stru??le.  With  the  British  occu- 
pied by  the  Comm '.mists  in  Malaya  and 
the  French  in  Indochina,  we  can  look 
in  vam  for  any  trained  and  well-equipped 
body  of  eround  troops  to  help  the  United 
Nations  m  this  stnieele  We  are  it.  and 
&s  we  commit  more  and  more  of  our 
scanty  land  pwwer  to  the  Pacific  in  a 
Tjll-'olown  war  aeainst  10  000.000  well- 
armed  Chinese  Communists  things  will 
begm  to  happen  :n  Iran.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Berlin.  By  Christmas  1950  world  war 
m  will  be  on  :n  earnest,  and  our  dis- 
credited guessers  who  thought  it  would 
be  decided  by  dropping  an  atom  bomb 
on  Moscow  will  be  giving  frantic  orders 
to  mobilize  for  a  long,  hard  struggle. 
Unless  we  stop  taking  calculated  risks" 
with  American  lives  and  treasure,  this 
coimtr>'  may  find  itself  facing  world  de- 
feat The  time  to  mobilize  for  world 
war  m  IS  now.  The  blueprints  we  have 
been  talking  about  should  be  welded  mto 
tanks,  the  Air  Force  should  be  buiJt  up. 
the  strength  of  the  land.  sea.  and  air 
forces  increased  and  trained.  This  is  no 
Whisky  Rebellion.     This  a  full-sized  war. 


Voice  of  America  ia  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  wrw  JZEbFT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1930 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  pe- 
tition gained  any  measvre  of  success  in 
having  affixed  to  it  the  names  of  many 
well-meaning,  loyal  Americans  and 
others  who  definitely  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  Communist  ideology  points  .up 
h  significant  fact.  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
an  understandable  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  corutituU::)  commuuiam  among  our 
own  people. 

It  ts  my  belief  that  a  Voice  of  America 
In  America  itself  can  be  created  to  offset 
this.  Clergymen  of  all  faiths  should  be 
united  In  the  formation  of  a  common 
front  of  knowledge  in  the  pulpits  so 
that  God-feann^  Americans  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  insidious  dan;,'er  of  atheistic 
communism.  Congregations,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  can  learn  through 
religious  teachers  they  trxst  most  the 


dangers  and  almost  incredible  cleverness 
cf  the  advocates  of  anticod  commu- 
nism. The  clergy  can  help  to  act  as 
watchdogs  against  communism  pene- 
trating our  back  yards  m  the  guise  of 
some  humanitarian  cause. 

It  ts  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  inform 
the  people.  For  if  commumsm  tri- 
umphs— religion  will  be  destroyed.  This 
1.^  a  time  when  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths,  including  their  priests,  ministers, 
and  rabbis,  must  rally  together — and  if 
necessan.-.  fight  With  every  resource  at 
their  command  for  survival. 

Those  of  us  who  are  aware  of  propa- 
ganda warfare  as  it  is  waged  between 
truth  and  falsehood  recognized  the 
Stockholm  peace  petition  for  what  it  is. 
It  IS  not  a  peace  petition  but  a  war  peti- 
tion calculated  to  give  Soviet  Russia  time 
to  stockpile  atomic  weapons  while  we  are 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  many  Amer- 
icans and  others  who  innocently  signed 
this  had  known  the  truth — and  had  been 
informed  of  the  purpose  of  this  peti- 
tion— their  signatures  would  not  have 
been  included. 

We  need  a  Voice  of  America  in  Amer- 
ica— and  the  clergy  of  the  United  States 
should  constitute  that  voice. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wi.-h  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial  which   appeared   in   the   Newark 
Evening  News  of  July  19.  1950. 
DovT  Blascx  Stockholm 

Last  March  something  called  the  Partisans 
of  Peace  met  In  Stockholm  and  drafted  a 
wc«-ld  peace  appealed.  It  calls  for  the  out- 
lawing of  atomic  weapons  and  brands  aa  a 
war  criminal  the  first  nation  to  use  atomic 
weapons.  The  Partisans  of  Peace  are  Com- 
munist stcjoges  and  their  appjeal  ta  phony. 
There  would  now  be  international  control  of 
atomic  weapons  IX  Russia  wanted  interna- 
tional control. 

But  neither  the  Communist  inspiration  of 
the  document  nor  Its  patent  hypocrisy  has 
prevented  millions  from  signing  It  under 
the  sincere  Illusion  that  they  were  helping 
t*i:  cause  of  peace.  The  world-wide  notori- 
ety given  the  world  peace  appeal  by  Com- 
munliit  propaganda  has  angered  and  eip- 
barrassed  the  Government  of  Sweden,  for  the 
Communists  persist  in  describing  it  as  the 
Stockholm  appeal. 

Prime  Minister  Erlander  has  found  It  nec- 
es.  ry  to  issue  a  statement  expressing  con- 
siderable disgust  over  the  ml.'^use  of  his  capi- 
tal's name.  Directly  accusing  the  Com- 
munists of  exploiting  mankind's  lore  for 
peace  and  abhorrence  of  war.  Mr.  Erlander 
says  that  this  so-called  Stockholm  appeal  has 
no  more  connection  with  StociLholm  or 
r  eden  than  earUer  appeals  emanatmg  from 
so-called  peace  con^jresses  in  Paris  and  New 
York. 

It  also  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
peace. 
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Communism 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Dean  .\cheson  should  be  flred  out  of  the 
Department  of  State.  He  is  either  incompe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  Communists  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
Or  both. 

How  is  this  so?  Well,  consider  the  case  of 
the  new  war  Just  opening  up  In  Korea. 

There  Is  no  point  in  working  up  a  high 
emotional  blood  pressure  against  Stalin  for 
this  bloody  caper.  He  is  only  doing  what  he 
has  been  Invited  to  do  by  20  years  of  govern- 
ment m  the  city  of  Waahlngion,  D.  C. 

You  can't  criticize  him  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  such  men  as  Ache- 
son  have  thrust  upon  him  in  smothering 
profusion  ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  was 
given  diplomatic  status  In  this  country.  No- 
vember 16.  1933.  under  circumstances  of  ob- 
vious fraud  and  abuse  of  American  confi- 
dence. 

For  some  days  now  I  have  been  reviewing 
In  this  space  evidence  on  Communist  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  since  that  per- 
fidious event. 

The  evidence  here  surveyed  Is  not  some- 
body s  mere  "it  happened  to  me '"  account  of 
his  personal  worm's-eye  view  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  civilization. 

I  have  been  reporting  on  sworn  testimony, 
supported  by  exhibits  and  attests,  presented 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  The  present  section  deals  with 
the  account  rendered  by  Walter  S.  Steele, 
testifying  on  behalf  of  some  114  American 
patriotic  scctetles. 

Steele's  testimony  Is  specific,  detailed, 
clear,  and  overwhelming.  Prom  description 
of  the  Communist  alms  and  organizational 
structure  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  actual  oper- 
ations up  to  the  time  cf  his  testifying,  Au- 
gxist  1938.  For  Instance,  the  national  net- 
work of  schools  In  revolution,  ranging  from 
coast  to  coast  and  all  operated  on  a  pattern 
set  In  Moscow. 

Then  the  summer  camps,  where  children 
are  made  Communists  In  the  American 
woods. 

There  were  listed  also  camps  for  grown- 
ups. Washlngtonians  may  well  remember 
stories  of  the  time  concerning  the  celebrated 
camp  Nitgedalget  out  In  Prince  Georges 
County.  The  word  is  Russian  for  "nothing 
matters"  or,  maybe  a  little  closer  to  the 
point,  "take  It  easy" 

At  any  rate  there  were  several  hundreds  of 
these  hang-outs  listed  by  Steele  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  specifically  designed  to  catch 
the  vacationing  adult  or  the  summering 
child  and  make  him  a  Communist. 

What  happened  in  the  Government  m 
Steele  disclosed  all  this.     "Nitgeda.gtt." 

Steele  even  gave  the  Communist  plan  for 
penetrating  Federal  departments  here  In 
Washington.  He  surveyed  the  "united  front" 
program  of  world  communism  started  in 
1935  which,  in  effect,  directed  every  Com- 
munist to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  battle  of  Troy— inside  the  horse. 

On  and  on  his  survey  went.  Radicals  and 
Educational  Institutions.  League  of  Profes- 
sional Groups.  Financial  Sources  of  Com- 
munism. 

Reds  Try  To  Disrupt  Army  and  Navy. 
Red  Secret  Work.  World  Crisis.  These  are 
a  few  chapter  headings  of  Mr  Steele's  volumi- 
nous and  precise  presentation.  It  rolls  on 
for  page  after  page,  giving  names,  dates, 
places. 

In  all.  there  must  be  well  over  5  000  names 
In  Steele's  testimony,  names  of  people  to  be 
examined,  names  of  organizations  to  be 
studied,  names  of  publications  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

He  was  putting  the  facts  on  record  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
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to  use  as  a  base-line  for  action.  Did  It? 
Well  the  fact  Is  that  the  committee  was 
tlmic:.  Indeed,  about  receiving  such  Items  as 
bis  disclosures  on  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  regardless  of  the  Ice- 
hard  factualness  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  committee  was  new  at  Its  work,  and 
the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  attacking  It  at  every  point,  rather  than 
helping.  So  even  with  the  facts,  Steele  had 
his  troubles.     Was  he  right? 

Well  eventually  the  league  would  be  listed 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
as  subversive.  But  in  1938,  all  Steele  got  for 
his  pains  was  a  hissing. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  need  for 
firm?  Dean  Acheson?  The  connection  is  ob- 
vious. Acheson  is  the  very  archtype  of 
public  cfBcial  who  In  1938  made  fun  of  Wal- 
te-  Steele  and  his  testimony. 

Acheson  is  the  very  model  of  the  kind  who 
thought  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  should  make  a  little  propa- 
ganda on  Capitol  Hill  against  the  Nazis  and 
the  Fascists,  but  under  no  circumstances  to 
annoy  the  Communists. 

People  of  Achesons  brand  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  Communists  on  an 
intelligent  basis  of  American  self-interest. 
Hence  In  times  of  such  extreme  danger  as 
the  present,  get  them  out  of  places  where 
they  can  cause  harm. 

Now  to  proceed  with  further  survey  of  the 
evidence  available  in  1938  to  forewarn  us 
against  the  day  when  Stalin  would  start  this 
war  i  1  Korea. 
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COMMtTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
How^  much  evidence  settles  a  point  and  be- 
comes final  proof?  You  can  get  an  answer  to 
that  one  without  even  going  all  the  way 
through  volume  1  of  the  many  hearings  on 
communism  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

For  any  honest  and  inquiring  mind,  the 
proof  that  communism  is  an  international 
conspiracy  working  for  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Russia  can  be  found  Ui  conclusive  form  in 
the  testimony  of  the  first  two  witnesses  the 
committee  heard  on  that  subject  In  August 

1933. 

Further,  that  this  foul  enterprise  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States  from  1933  on- 
ward with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  administration  in  power  and  full  con- 
trol  of  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government. 

It  is  asking  too  much,  therefore,  for  any- 
body in  possession  of  the  facts  to  look  on 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  as  a  genuine 
and  reliable  opponent  of  Stalin. 

The  most  charitable  Uiterpretation  of 
Acheson-s  career.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
munism, would  be  to  call  him  Incredibly 
stupid.    Either  he  doesn't  know  a  Communist 


when   he  meets  one  or  he  is  glad  of  their 
company. 

Fur  certainly  he  has  kept  their  company, 
all  through  the  years.  To  say  that  he  didnt 
know  It  IS  to  put  him  In  the  same  basket 
with  Henry  Wallace,  whose  memorable  claim 
is  that  he  never  knowingly  met  a  Communist 
in  his  life. 

Well,  lets  get  on  with  the  evidence,  as 
filed  with  the  committee  in  August  of  1938 
by  Walter  S.  Steele,  spokesman  for  a  coalition 
of  some  114  patriotic  societies  which  wanted 
Congress  to  know  the  facts  and  act  on  them. 
After  Steel  laid  down  his  general  proposi- 
tions, he  proceeded  to  file  the  supporting 
data. 

He  put  Into  the  record  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  did  the  Communist  Party 
come  into  being''"  Then  he  entered  as  an 
exhibit  the  constitution  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  general  staff  at  Moscow 
for  world  revolution.  To  that  he  attached 
the  famous  "21  Conditions"  set  forth  by 
C  Piantnltsky  as  the  basis  for  allowing 
Communists  from  any  given  country  to  be 
represented  on  that  general  staff 

These  all  sum  up  to  saying  that  every 
Communist  everywhere  is  a  Soviet  agent  and 
must  be  prepared  under  the  most  complete 
discipline,  to  do  whatever  Moscow  tells  him, 
from  holding  public  office  in  the  United 
States  Government,  to  committing  murder 
in  the  streets. 

Then,  Steele  listed  the  ealaxy  of  "interna- 
tional" working  teams  that  operate  under 
the  direction  of  the  general  staff,  and  these 
cover  the  whole  spectrum  of  human  inter- 
ests from  the  "International  of  the  Godless" 
to  the  "International  Workers'  Soccer 
League." 

Next,  he  listed  the  structure,  district  or- 
ganizations, and  territorial  assignments  of 
the  Communist  network  In  the  United  States 
cf  America,  even  down  to  postal  address  of 
their  offices  In  all  principal  cities. 

Following  that,  he  gave  the  names  of  all 
known  officers  of  the  Communist  organiza- 
tion, not  only  at  their  headquarters,  but  by 
States  and  cities. 

He  surveyed  the  financial  structure  of  the 
system,  even  down  to  the  dues  and  assess- 
ments milked  in  an  endless  stream  from  the 
weak-minded  "rank  and  file"  membership  of 
the  sort  you  see  carrying  placards  In  front 
of  the  White  House  from  time  to  time. 

Next  he  listed  by  name  some  328  organiza- 
tions operating  among  the  working  people 
and  the  unemployed  on  what  might  be  called 
the  economic  front.  Then,  200  in  educa- 
tional and  cultural  and  even  sports  and 
athletic  fields. 

Next,  62  organizations  especially  aimed  at 
youth  33  more  assigned  to  "defensive"  and 
"legal  aid"  and  "protest"  agitation,  and 
finally,  four  specifically  designated  to  agita- 
tion for  atheism. 

After  that,  he  took  up  the  gigantic  enter- 
prise of  propaganda  through  the  printed 
word,  and  listed  the  addresses  of  Communist 
word  factories  in  every  important  city  of  the 
Nation. 

He  listed  some  89  foreign  language  Jour- 
nals, and  483  in  English,  plus  79  more  in 
English  printed  in  Russia  and  distributed 
over  here  in  spite  of  the  flat  promise  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Maxim  Litvinov  at 
the  time  of  Soviet  recognition  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  would  happen. 

Now.  was  this  evidence  from  Mr.  Steele 
something  unknown  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States?     Hardly  that. 

Was  it  any  secret  to  anybody?  Not  to 
anybody  who  cared  to  use  eyes  and  ears. 
Was  It  conclusive?  It  was  overwhelming. 
I  have  hardly  scratched  the  veneer  on  top 
of  the  veneer  of  Its  surface.  Next,  I  will 
set  forth  a  synopsis  of  Steele's  evidence 
on  the  things  the  Communists  were  doing, 
with  the  machinery  here  indicated  so  briefly. 
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Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Nobody    knows    how    much    undiscovered 
dynamite  still  lies  buried  in  the  files  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
The  committee  began  work  in  1938  very  mucH 
under  a  cloud  of  administration  disapproval. 
For  vears  it  skulked  along  unsure  either 
of  where  It  was  going  or  where  It  had  been. 

It  got  no  cooperation  from  the  executive 
branch,  but  Instead,  direct  opposition.  In- 
stead of  the  Department  of  Justice  working 
in  close  association  wnth  the  committee  to 
stop  communism,  it  worked  to  stop  the  com- 
mittee. 

Yet  even  so  the  committee's  record  of 
achievement  in  nailing  some  of  this  country's 
worst  enemies,  is  remarkably  good.  Maybe 
it  looks  so  good  because  the  Department  ol 
Justice  looks  so  bad. 

But  anyhow,  here  Is  a  sample  of  the  sort 
of  dynamite  its  record  holds. 

One  day  in  December  1939  the  committee 
called  to  the  witness  stand  a  Negro.  William 
Odell  Nowell,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nowell  had  two  important  characteristics. 
First,  he  had  been  a  Communist  from  1929 
to  1936  and  had  become  an  extremely  im- 
portant agent  traveling  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Moscow,  on  missions 
of  great  importance  to  the  party. 

Second.  Nowell  had  one  of  those  freak 
minds.  He  was  capable  of  almost  absolute 
and  total  recaU  of  names,  dates,  places,  and 
remarks. 

He  filled  the  pages  with  Information,  the 
value  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
at  the  time. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  testifying, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  actually  came  to 
the  committee  rooms  and,  attended  by  nu- 
merous young  Communists,  took  up  her  knit- 
ting at  a  conspicous  comer  of  the  committee 
table. 

Rhea  Whltely.  former  FBI  agent  and  then 
chief  counsel  of  the  committee,  was  in  the 
process  of  asking  Nowell  about  other  Ameri- 
cans he  had  seen  in  Moscow  In  1931.  and 
Nowell  was  rattling  off  names  at  a  great  rate. 
He  paused  for  breath  and  said : 
".A.1SO,  I  met  In  Moscow  a  Mr.  Gebhardt, 
who  was  from  the  German  Communis'.  Party, 
He  was  a  German  by  birth.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  Communist  Party 
but  in  recent  years  he  had  beer  interested 
In  and  working  on  American  problems. 

"So  he  had  worked  with  the  American 
commission  of  the  Communist  international. 
He  traveled  through  America  in  1933  and  a 
portion  of  1934.  I  believe  I  met  him  in  1S33. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Comintern  he 
traveled  under  the  alias  of  Edwards." 

Nobody  knew  it  then,  but  those  10  lines 
of  testimony  were  pregnant  with  news  that 
would  break  years  later  on  every  page  one 
m  America.    That  news  would  send  men  to 

It  would  drag  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  give  Hollvwood  goose  pimples,  and  em- 
barra.^5  ex-Un'dor  Secretary  of  Stale  Suniper 
Welles. 
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Fc^r  the  "Mr  Gebhardt"  whom  Nowell  had 
met  in  lioscow  was  none  other  than  G«r- 
bwdt  Bslcr.  The  fact  that  Nowell  sa'd  be 
bad  seen  "Tir.  Gef.-.ardf  In  America  In  1933 
traTdiag  onder  the  alias  of  Edwards,  xas  the 
clue  that  committee  agents  caught  and  fol- 
lowed, pstlentiy  and  silently,  from  1939  to 
1947. 

With  no  more  evidence  to  start  on  than 
that,  they  ultimately  hit  a  trail  that  led  to: 

Gerhardt  Elsler.  singled  out  later  by  the 
FBI  as  the  moat  dangerous  Communist  In 
America,  now  In  Berlin  heading  ..  coid  war 
on  tliis  country  that  may  turn  hot  at  any 
moment. 

Hanns  Elsler.  his  brother,  whom  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  Intercedeu  for  with  Welles. 
with  one  c'  those  famous  "Dear  Sumner" 
letters  on  White  House  stationery. 

Lecn  Jcsephscn.  who  told  an  American  con- 
sul in  Denmari  once  that  he  was  the  party's 
man.  and  "anything  short  of  murder."  he 
would  do  on  order  of  tt»  party. 

Palje  passpxM^s.  theft,  fraud,  perjury,  all 
these  and  more  were  put  In  the  Record  that 
afternoon  as  M.-S.  Roosevelt  listened  and 
Jtnltted  for  the  newsreel  cameras,  while 
Nowell  testiaed.  But  how  many  administra- 
tion ofScers  had  Interest  In  It? 

All  In  all.  1939  was  one  of  the  committee's 
biggest  years  for  hooking  big  names  and 
ldentif3nng  organisations  for  the  public's  un- 
derstanding. 

Some  of  the  main  consequences  that  came 
on  in  time  • 

Fritz  Kuhn.  fuehrer  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can bund,  was  sent  to  prison  for  mishan- 
dling cf  the  funds  of  his  organization. 

Earl  Browder.  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  and  William  Welner,  party 
trea«xrer.  were  Indicted  on  false  passport 
charges. 

Nicholas  Dozenterg  was  changed  with 
counterfeiting  American  money  on  orders 
from  the  Communist  Invcrnational. 

Oficials  of  Bookniga.  Soviet  propaganda 
•gency.  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  fail- 
ing to  register  as  foreign  agents. 

Arno  Bissl  and  Mrs.  LesUe  Fry.  we«t  coast 
Nazi  and  Fascist  leaders,  fled  the  country. 

But  did  anybody  thanJt  the  cocunittee 
for  Itr  efforts?    Did  you? 


Comiiiaaisni 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  K.\Tli\RlNE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  ifiw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1930 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiccED,  I  include  the  following  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  en  Ccmmunism  by  Prank 
C.  Waldrop: 

CoaciTcrxTsu 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

To  th<«  day  there  are  people  foolish 
enough  to  insist  the  House  Committee  on 
Ua-Amertcan  Activities  Is  usel?sB  and  lacks 
pq^l^  support,  Jiist  as  they  insist  it  lacks 
putsnc  uecMslty. 

II  that  Is  so.  why  has  the  committee  sur- 
Tlved  lo  many  years  of  fcrutal  atta<:k  from 
the  Roosevelt  ai:d  Truman  administrations, 
and  from  the  communists?  How  has  it  per- 
sisted, in  spite  of  the  bungling  and  worse, 
of  so  many  of  its  membership? 

The  answer,  of  course,  u  obvious.  The 
eoOBilttee  serves  a  vital  public  necessity. 
^i>4  tn  spite  of  all  its  own  lapses,  in  spite 
cf  aU  the  propaganda  rolled  up  •«•«■•«  It 
by  the  aammistrauon  and  the  CaBxaunlBts, 


the  central  truth  of  its  mission  keeps  It  m 
exL^tence. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  findings  It 
turned  in  with  its  first  annual  report  in 
1939.  after  a  first,  tentative,  stumbling  year 
of  inquiry. 

These  findings,  published  and  reported 
to  Congress,  should  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  executive  branch  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment to  swing  on  the  Communists  at 
once  if  it  had  been  of  a  mind  to. 

But,  of  course.  It  was  of  the  exactly  op- 
posite mind. 

The  committee  found  that  among  the  Com- 
munist front  organizations  operating  then 
In  this  country  were  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Writers,  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Cam- 
paign. North  American  Committee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy  and  Friends  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade 

T':ie  committee  found  that  Communist 
leadership  was  entrenched  in  the  following 
organizations:  National  Maritime  Union; 
United  Cannery.  Packing  and  Allied  Work- 
ers: Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers. 
Chemists,  and  Technicians;  Fur  Workers 
International  Union;  American  Communica- 
tions Association;  United  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Workers  of  America  and  United 
Furniture  Workers  of  America. 

The  ccmmltiee  found  from  the  evidence 
received  that  William  Dudley  PeUey,  Silver 
Shirt  leader,  was  a  racketeer  engaged  in 
mulcting  thousands  of  dollars  from  fanatical 
and  misled  followers. 

The  committee  found  that  the  following 
attempted  to  form  a  united  Fiiscist  movement 
in  the  United  States:  Knights  cf  the  White 
Camellir.:  Militant  Christian  Patriots;  Na- 
tional Liberty  Party;  American  Rangers; 
American  White  Guard;  Constitutional  Cru- 
saders of  America;  William  Pelley;  Gerald 
Winrod;  Charles  B.  Hudson,  James  True; 
E.  N.  Sanctuary;  Robert  E.  Edmondson. 

By  that  time,  the  detractors  cf  the  com- 
mi;te€  had  come  to  realize  they  were  up 
against  something  more  formidable  than  a 
mere  demagogue  from  Texas  and  a  handful 
of  amateur  sleuths. 

Twice  the  indiistrious  Mr.  Gallup  put  the 
question  to  the  voters  cf  the  public  as  to 
whether  they  felt  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  should  go  on. 

And  twice  the  voters  answered  In  percent- 
ages no  President  or  candidate  for  President 
has  yet  been  able  to  match. 

But  the  most  solid,  continuing  evidence  of 
national  support,  from  19C8  right  down  to 
date,  has  always  been  the  size  of  the  com- 
mittee's victories  in  roll  call  votes  ot  the 
House  to  support  it  in  any  test. 

This  is  aU  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
realized  that  any  Congress,  from  1938  to 
1945,  could  have  put  the  committee  out  of 
business  by  the  simple  act  of  not  renewing 
Its  special  authority. 

Committee  Chairman  Martin  Dies  always 
had  to  eo  on  the  floor  at  the  beginning  of 
each  ses.sion  and  convince  the  House,  against 
the  will  of  the  administration  that  ordinarily 
commanded  it  in  all  matters,  that  the  com- 
mittees  continuance  was  necessary. 

He  was  able  to  win  every  time,  but  only 
because  the  evidence  of  committee  achieve- 
ments was  so  overwhelming  that  no  propa- 
ganda could  stand  against  It. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  tests  the 
committee  won.  February  3.  1939,  Dies  asked 
renewal  of  the  authority  first  granted  In 
1938.  He  won  on  a  roll  call  vote.  344  yeas, 
35  nays,  and  51  not  voting.  In  1940,  the 
sumo  test  came  on  January  23. 

The  yeae  were  354.  nays  6,  and  71  did  not 
vote.  March  11.  1942.  yeas,  331;  nays,  46; 
not  voting.  54.  February  10.  1943,  yeas.  302; 
nays.  94;  no  vote  from  38. 

The  authority  of  1943  carried  over  until 
1945,  when,  dramatically,  and  by  a  sl.igle 
Representative's  strategic  use  of  parliamen- 
tary law,  the  whole  course  of  the  committee's 
career  tc-^k  a  n.w  tu;  .In^. 


Request  for  Investi?ation  of  RFC  Tram- 
actions  With  Pickering  Lumber  Co. 
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HOiN.  CHET  HCLIFIELD 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
California  War  Memorial  Park  Associa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  organization,  which 
was  formed  m  1948  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  magnificent  sugar  pines 
and  sequoias  of  Tuolumne  County,  ded- 
icating them  to  the  American  war  dead 
of  World  War  n  is  slowly  but  surely 
reaching  its  objective. 

The  membership  of  the  association, 
which  reads  like  a  who's  who,  has  had 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  press. 
The  Lo''  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
Examiners.  Los  Angeles  Herald- Express, 
Lcs  Angeled  Times.  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  Sacramento  Eee,  Sacramento 
Union.  Fresno  Bee.  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  and 
many  ocher  newspapers  have  editori- 
alized in  favor  of  thio  project. 

There  are  1.967  acres  involved.  369 
of  which  are  termed  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  sugar  pines  in  the  world. 
Such  noted  con.^ervationists  as  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted.  Harold  Ickes.  and  Wil- 
lard  Van  Name  claim  it  will  be  a  forest 
disaster  if  this  area  is  logged  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Governor  Warren,  of  California,  has 
continuously  supported  the  asscciaiion's 
objective,  which  calls  for  Federal  and 
State  cooperation.  The  California 
State  Assembly  and  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation  have  urged  that 
this  unsurpassed  forest  be  saved  and 
dedicated  to  our  war  dead. 

The  opposition  comes  from  the  Picker- 
ing Lumber  Co..  owner  of  the  land.  This 
company  would  rather  log  these  giant 
Sugar  pines  for  commercial  purposes,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  369  acres  is  only 
a  fraction  cf  the  vast  holdings  of  this 
company  within  Tuolumne  County  where 
the  trees  are  located. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
agreed  to  exchange  Federal-owned  lum- 
ber for  Uais  369  acres  so  the  area  may  be 
preserved,  but  Pickering  continues  to 
resist. 

The  history  of  the  Pickering  Lumber 
Co.  is  very  interesting.  In  1934,  the 
company  was  practically  bankrupt.  In 
1036  it  received  a  S2.500.000  loan  from  the 
RFC. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  company  was 
reorganized  and  three  new  members  ap- 
peared on  the  board  of  directors.  One 
of  these,  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  was  special 
assistant  to  Jesse  Jones  in  RFC  in  1338 
when  the  company  received  the  loan. 
Another  new  member  of  the  b<5ard  of 
directors  was  J.  M.  Kemper,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  RFC  in  Missouri.  The  third  new 
member  of  the  beard  in  1333  wcs  A.  A. 
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Calkins,  who  was  manager  of  the  RFC 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  loan  was 
made. 

Poor's  Standard  Corporation  Records 
of  1948  lists  among  other  a.3sets  of  the 
Pickering  Lumber  Co.  83  000  acres  of  un- 
cut timber  lands  in  California. 

In  the  belief  that  other  interesting 
facts- wxuld  come  to  light  if  Senator  Ful- 
brighfs  conpnittee  investigates  the  RFC 
transactions  with  the  Pickering  Lumber 
Co..  I  am  today  formally  requesting  Sen- 
ator FiTLBRiGHT  to  investigate  the  inter- 
esting scries  of  transactions  which  re- 
sulted in  three  former  high  oSflcials  of  the 
RJC  transferring  their  vocation  from 
that  cf  RFC  employees  to  that  of  con- 
trolling officers  of  the  Pickering  Lum- 
ber Co. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  a  company 
which  has  benefited  so  greatly  from  the 
us?  of  RFC  public  funds  should  wage 
such  a  strenuous  campaign  to  prevent 
the  people  of  California  from  establish- 
ing a  State  and  Federal  park  dedicated 
to  the  deceased  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
On  July  26.  1949,  the  Senate  pas.sed 
Senate  bill  1371.  by  Senator  FuLEr.iGiiT, 
of  Arkansas,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prevent  RFC  officials  from  resigning 
from  the  RFC  and  accepting  employment 
with  a  corporation  which  had  benefited 
from  their  official  actions  as  loaning 
agents. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  bill  has  not 
as  yet  been  reported  from  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  In 
my  opinicn,  it  should  be  reported  and 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

July  20,  1950. 
Eon.  J.  William  Fouhogbt, 
United  Statex  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  which  I  expect  to  deliver  to- 
day, July  20,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tliese  remarks  contain  pertinent  Informa- 
tion regarding  an  RFC  transacticu  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  special  lntere.st  to  your 
committee  which  is  now  engaged  in  Investi- 
gating this  type  oi  procedure. 

Tlie  information  contained  In  my  re- 
marks came  to  me  as  a  r?su!l  of  my  17 
months'  flght  to  preserve  the  last  primeval 
forest  of  sugar  pines  In  the  world  as  a  memo- 
rial park  for  the  deceased  -eterans  of  World 
War  II. 

The  Pickering  lumber  Co.  owns  the  land 
which  the  State  of  California  seeks  to  ac- 
quire by  cash  purchase  and  exchange  of 
national-forest  lands  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
act  which  was  passed  In  1909  enabling  such 
er.rhauizes.  The  Pickering  Lumber  Co.  has 
oppc^^d  in  various  ways  the  acquisition  of 
this  property. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  park 
acquisition  contains  the  finest  primeval 
stand  of  rugr.r  pines  In  the  world,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  company  has  planned 
to  cut  these  trees  down  In  the  near  future, 
the  members  of  the  California  congressional 
de!c2a;ion  who  are  Interested  In  this  matter 
believe  that  an  expeditious  Investigation 
would  be  of  value,  both  in  saving  the  trees 
and  In  disclosing  the  means  by  which  the 
property  Involved  was  originally  acquired  by 
Its  present  owners.  I  respectfully  request 
your  ccoi>eratlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holifield. 

it  ember  of  Congress. 
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Thursday,  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial frcm  the  Macomb  (HI.)  Daily 
Journal: 

Stalin  Blackmail 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  J"e  Sta'in  is 
favorable  to  negotiating  an  end  to  hcstUltles 
in  China  and  that  his  price  is  acceptance  of 
Communist  China  as  a  member  of  The  UN 
permanent  Security  Council.  If  this  is  the 
proposition  it  lias  to  be  put  down  as  black- 
mail. 

There  is  no  proper  connection  between  the 
Communist  assault  en  the  Korean  Republic 
and  the  Chinese  Communists'  claim  to  a 
LN  seat.  Negotiating  with  Stalin  on  such  a 
basi*^  would  inevitably  suggest  to  him  that 
future  ventures  in  aggression  might  be 
equally  profitable.  The  western  n-orld  can 
hardly  afford  to  establich  the  precedent  of 
paying  him  to  be  good. 

The  Stalin  attitude  right  new  is  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  attitude  of  tlie  52 
nations  which  were  called  upon  by  Trrgve 
L..e.  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  support  United  States  armed  action  with 
more  than  token  forces. 

A  deep  silence  followed  Lie's  urgent  appeal. 
Not  one  of  the  nations  which  are  morally  and 
legally  bound  to  assume  a  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility In  Korea  are  meeting  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Selfishness  and  cowardice  are  apparently 
causing  them  to  pass  by  the  one  great  op- 
portunity they  have  had  to  give  some  mean- 
ing to  the  term  collective  security. 

If  there  Is  an  apparent  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  practically  aU  of  the  UN  members 
to  support  their  pledges  in  behalf  of  world 
peace  and  order.  Stalin  will  be  encouraged 
to  employ  blackmail.  He  will  also  know  that 
future  ventures  in  aggression  will  not  be  very 
risky. 

The  chances  of  stopping  him  cold  would 
be  very  good  if  all  of  the  world,  except  his 
satellite  states,  were  all  at  once  arraigned 
against  him;  against  him  not  in  empty  de- 
bate but  upon  the  battlefield  he  chose. 
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KGN.  K:NRY  J.  LATKAM 

OF  NEW   YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•     Thursday,  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAJkl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ieave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
on  Republican  foreign  policy  by  Ray- 
mond Moley: 

[From  Newsweek  Magazine  of  July  24,  19501 

REPtTBLrc.'.N  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

A  congressional  election  Is  at  hand.  In 
which  the  minds  of  voters  will  be  heavily 
laden  with  thoughts  of  the  conflict  In  the 
Far  East.    Republican  leaders  approach  the 


election  with  confidence  that  they  can  and 
should  make  important  gains.  At  the  mo- 
ment, their  most  serious  problem  U  whether 
to  present  a  positive  foreign  policy  of  their 
own  or  to  limit  themselves  to  mere  criticism 
of  the  faulty  Truman  course  of  action.  In 
either  case,  they  would  fully  support  the 
President  In  his  Korean  police  war. 

The  reasons  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Republicans  should  present  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  their  own  are: 

1.  Democratic  sirategy  already  shows  that 
the  party  line  will,  in  this  campaign  as  la 
those  of  the  past  10  years,  seek  to  smear  Re- 
pubhcans  for  their  voting  record  In  Congress. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  charge  that  Repub- 
licans voted  against  Korean  aid. 

2.  Republicans  have  a  crushing  answer  to 
this.  The  record  shc-vs  that  the  objection  of 
Republicans.  no*r.bly  in  the  House,  to  Korean 
aid  was  that  they  wanted  real  military  aid. 
and  the  admii'.istration  proposed  civlU;.n  aid 
such  as  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  e  :c.  A 
year  ago.  Ave  Republicans  on  the  Housj  For- 
eign Affairs  Cominittee,  Messrs.  Chipertield,* 
SMrTH.  Jackson.  Lodce,  and  Vor.T3,  isnued  a 
warning  in  which  they  predicted  almost 
exactly  the  tragic  current  events.  Tills  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  for  again,  in  January,  the  ad- 
ministration presented  a  request  only  for 
civilian  aid.  At  that  time.  Judd  cf  the  same 
committee.  In  an  oiT-the-record  House  speech 
solemnly  warned  that  economic  assistance 
would  not  help  without  military  aid.  On 
Formosa,  Republicans  were  right  6  months 
ago.  On  China  generally,  they  have  been 
issuing  warnings  for  years.  In  the  whole 
course  of  the  past  5  or  6  years  Republicp.ns 
have  an  excellent  record  on  foreien  affairs. 

3.  Republican  foreign  policy  for  a  century 
has  marked  cut  the  Pacific  as  our  legitimate 
sphere  of  defense.  Under  Republican  Pres- 
idents and  Secretaries  of  State.  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Philippines  were  acquired.  A 
great  navy  v.-as  urged  by  T.  R.  There  is  a 
legitimate  historical  reason  to  expect  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  offer  leadersliip  now  as 
in  the  past. 

4.  Bipartisanship  In  foreign  affairs  has 
dwindled  down  to  little  or  nothing. 

5.  Above  all,  the  country  needs  and  de- 
mands from  someone  a  clear  definition  of  a 
proper  and  honorable  course  in  the  perils 
aliead. 

Space  prohibits  a  full  delineation  of  what 
a  Republican  foreign  policy  should  contain. 
A  few  points  uiU  show  the  direction. 

1.  In  the  peripheral  struggle,  of  which 
Korea  and  Hawaii  are  two  of  the  danger 
spots,  aggression  must  be  resisted  wtlh  major 
force.  We  must  draw  the  line  of  our  vital 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  .the 
limits  of  aggression. 

2.  We  must,  with  all  speed,  reverse  the  fatal 
policy  of  reducing  Germany  and  Japan  to 
industrial  and  military  impotence. 

3.  In  case  of  aggression,  the  UN  should 
initially  declare  resistance.  We  shall  have 
to  provide  m.ajor  force,  but  there  must  be 
actual  material  force  added  by  every  peace- 
loving  nation. 

4.  We  must  keep  faith  with  the  Atlantic 
community  and  within  reason  maintain  Mar- 
shall aid. 

5.  There  must  be  more  than  a  mere  Voice 
of  America  thrust  Into  the  vitals  of  the 
satellites  and  Russia.  The  printed  word  and 
picture  must  also  go  eveiywhere  within  the 
iron  curtain  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  resistance.  A  powerful  and  daring  agen- 
cy of  political  penetration  must  be  created, 
not  under  the  State  Department.  Such  an 
Innovation,  however  distasteful  to  Ameri- 
cans, is  required  by  an  unprecedented  situa- 
tion. 

6.  Meanwhile,  we  mvist  work  directly  lor 
peace  by  every  effort  to  wrest  from  our  Com- 
munist enemy  acknowledgment  of  the  fu- 
tility  and  catastrophe   of   general   w:;r. 
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crUi:-.-r.-.  x^.ich  U  a  very  natural  procedure 
tc  us.  -3.}  ...e  united  In  the  over-all  effort  m 
a  war  that  tiie  aggressors  have  underesti- 
mated before  to  tbelr  dovmtall. 

While   at  the  moment  the   hot  war  la  a 
small  and  confined  one  despite  the  alarm,  It 
Is  but  a  part  of  a  hu«e  one.  the  other  {ronts 
ot  which  are  cold  for  the  moment.     A  shew 
at  force  such  as  we  have  now  undertaken 
may  prevent   the  ccld   fronts   from  blazing 
and  enveloping  the  world  In  a  full-sca'.e  Job. 
That  Is  cur  aim  at  the  moment.     It  U  now 
time  to  prepare  rally  for  what  might  hap- 
pen If  the  K^rea  war  should  spread.     The 
initial    cc«t    of    democratic    unreadin-ss    in 
Korea  could  b-  greatly  magniScd  If  trans- 
ferred orer  the  other  fronts  where  tougher 
oppositi-n  than  the  North  ELoreans  are  wait- 
ing for  the  word  "go." 


7  -^r  ?3  '~ss. 


CTTHZ  H:V5I    ;?  :- i:  .^-S-ZNTATIVZS 

Thursd4iy,  Julji  20,  19S0 

Mr  C-fPJs-AHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
perniisaica  lo  exiead  say  remarks  in  the 
R£cc»a.  I  include  an  editonal  from  the 
Pre»i>f  Fanning^on.  Mo.,  enutied  •Com- 
ment  on  BUvea" : 

CowKXirr  OTt  Kczza 

One*  ackln  oor  country  U  paying  the  heavy 
|.^iTtft»io»i  x«e  a<  a  democracy  in  wax.  The 
Uaite<l  acaua.  by  be  »«ry  nature,  is  never 
rsftilj  ready  lor  war  la  the  leaie  that  her 
pc«sect  and  past  >nfiniea  have  been.  The 
present  Communist  aggresacxs  in  Korea 
aod  \^*r  backers  In  tbc  Soriet  Union  bava 
gone  tbrai^  the  years  of  ccmparauve  peace 
■irL>»  tike  end  at  World  War  n  In  what  w« 
wouid  fevm  a  beavy  war  economy,  building 
and  y|f^«^»T^■tT^g  a  big  military  estahL^- 
aad  Joclceying  for  advantage  and  po&l- 
IB  tiMtr  eventual  planned  world  con- 
Xov  vitb  the  e>ment  of  surprise 
a::|iarcntly  very  beivy  on  their  side,  our 
conBic*  have  gotten  the  jump  on  us  and 
are  administering  the  military  setbacks  that 
we  hava  coane  to  afsociate  with  our  early 
nonths  at  war.  The  overwhelming  force  of 
mOltary  might  -vhich  Is  our*  when  we  have 
tad  thne  to  muster  cur  men  and  produce 
cur  weapons  is  but  a  shadow  In  the  early 
bitter  weeks  when  th3  knowing  enemy  Ls 
drlvmg  for  a  knoci:'::ut  before  this  force  he 
f^ars  can  be  brcusht  to  bear.  Such  is  th« 
Cifcse  In  Korea. 

We  have  always  had  our  timid  sonls  who 
fear^he  worst,  doubt  o\ir  ability  to  hit  back 
In  the  last  battle,  the  one  that  really  counts. 
A  few  of  th-ee  **sad  sacks"  are  scundirg  off 
now  but  they  are  few  and  thoee  who  pay  any 
h^ed  to  thrlr  hyrtrrlcal  walls  are  fewer. 
Without  being  emug  a.nd  complacent  abcnrt 
It.  the  average  American  knows  otir  capabill- 
tlea  in  wv  from  the  record  of  past  perform- 
ances ana  !"«  rot  put  m  despair  bvthe  pp»?ent 
sltiiatlon  In  KcR-ea.  Our  present  losses  In  the 
holdlt^g  actuMa  are  severe  as  Is  always  the 
case  when  a  force  Inferior  In  numbers  and 
equipment  tries  to  halt  a  superior  force.  It 
is  a  bitior  experience  for  a  nation,  the  most 
powerful  In  th  world,  to  be  pushed  around 
thto  way.  but  the  anal  battles  are  yet  to  come 
and  It  is  quite  likely  that  even  the  enemy 
huf  a  haunting  lear  of  what  the  outcome 
wij  be. 

Critics  are  outspoken  about  the  comp«u*- 
tive  weakness  of  o\ir  forces  new  In  battle, 
tbeir  lack  of  adequate  equipment,  the  failure 
of  our  forces  to  iintlcipate  the  attack,  the 
failure  of  our  proteges,  the  South  Korean 
Army,  the  inability  of  Air  Force  arid  nav;U 
units  to  halt  the  aggression  by  their  acticn 
alone,  the  failure  to  date  of  other  United 
Nations  forces  to  take  more  pan  in  the  ac- 
tion. eW.  While  criticism  has  lu  bounds  of 
usefulness,  especial y  in  wartime,  it  is  a  part 
of  democratic  way  and  perhaps  a  source  of 
our  ultimate  strength.  Behind  the  enemy 
lines  all  vires  blend  In  p-alse  of  the  efforts 
of  the  leadership — or  else.     Wi-.h  all  of  thU 
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Mr.  GC3SZTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg 
leave  to  insert  SKid  extend  my  remarks 
into  the  Rzcord,  and  to  include  therein 
excerpts  from  an  address  made  by  the 
E?:rptian  Aml:asscdor  to  the  United 
Stales.  Mohamed  Kamil  Abdul  Hah:m. 
at  a  recent  ro'ond -table  disciission  at  the 
School  of  Oriental  Studips  and  Litera- 
tures at  Princeton  University.  Others 
who  participated  in  the  discussion  were 
Dr.  Charles  Malik,  of  Lebanon,  and  Am- 
bassador Genni,  of  Iran.  The  subject 
was.  What  the  Near  East  Expects  of  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Rahim  made  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  near-eastern  view- 
point. His  pica  for  an  understanding 
near-easttm  policy  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  many  of  us  here  in  th"?  Con- 
gress. We  certainly  nred  a  Govern- 
ment poi::y  that  will  maintain  the  ?ocd 
will  and  fnend-ship  of  the  Near  East. 

Now.  with  our  forces  participating  in 
actual  armed  confiict  in  the  Far  East,  it 
should  be  a  wariung  to  us  to  prepare  for 
similar  pressures  against  non-Commu- 
mst  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  speech  of  Ambassador  Rahim. 
made  on  May  28,  constituted  a  timely 
warning,  as  later  events  have  so  defi- 
nitely proved: 

The  keen  Interest  In  the  Near  East  mani- 
fested by  this  country  in  recent  yeurs.  is 
most  reassuring  to  those  of  us  who  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  area, 
and  encourage  closer  cooperation  between 
It  and  the  United  States.  This  great  uni- 
versity has  been  a  pioneer  in  stimulating  in- 
terest in.  and  disseminating  Information 
about,  that  important  area.  It  biased  the 
traU  many  years  ago  when  it  established  the 
department  of  oriental  lan.?uage8  and  liter- 
atures, under  the  able  direction  of  Prof. 
Philip  Hitti.  and  U  continuing  the  good  work 
by  holding  meetings  like  this,  and  giving 
spokesmen  of  the  Near  East  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  American  people. 


1  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
Importance  of  thU  area  to  the  world  and 
especially  to  the  United  States,  but  ue  aU 
know  that  there  Is  more  than  one  reiison  why 
America  should  Interest  Itself  In  the  Near 
East  The  area  comprises  over  1.5^0.000 
square  miles  and  has  a  total  population  of 
nearly   ICO.COO.OOO  people. 

It  IS  nch  in  natural  resources,  and  bus  one 
of  the  world's  largest  oU  pools. 

Itji  strategic  importance  has  always  been 
recognized,  and  was  amply  demons-rated 
during  the  last  two  World  Wars.  Centrally 
located  where  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa  meet. 
It  has  always  been  the  ^oal  of  conquerors, 
the  highway  of  nations,  and  the  m<'etlng 
piace  of  east  and  west.  Its  three  siraits, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Eab  El 
Mandeb,  which  greaUy  reduce  the  dUtance 
between  continento.  as  well  as  nations  ha\e 
alwa-^s  teen  the  envy  of  maritime  countries. 
Its  airports  are  today  greatly  prized  ty  the 
air  fleets  of  the  wcrld. 

Ceograpblcally.  economically,  strategically, 
and  politically,  this  area  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  In  the  world.  But  Iror.ically 
e-^.ough.  it  Is  one  of  the  most  politlcall:'  neg- 
lected areas  of  the  world  by  the  wstern 
demrcracles. 

Per  generations  Russia  has  been  att;mpt- 
Ing  to  gain  an  outlet  to  the  Meditemnean, 
the  world's  central  sea.  The  drive  for  this 
outlet,  and  for  the  strategic  Near  East,  is  now 
at  its  height. 

For  the  Soviet  the  Near  East  area  Is  most 
prized  because  It  is  highly  vulneral^la  not 
only  from  the  military  point  of  viev/.  but 
also  from  the  economic  and  politica  ,  and 
wcrse  still,  from  the  psychological  poiats  of 
view. 

The   rerourcs    of   the    Nfir    Enst    remain 

largely    underdeveloped.      The    distri'iution 

of  wealth  is  the  most  inequitable  ai.d  the 

standard  of  livin^^  is  the  lowast  in  the  world. 

Over  and  above,  it  has  l.OOO.OCO  reiujees; 

2  years  have  parsed  and  the  refugee  prob- 
lem there  has  not  '2een  solved.  These  un- 
f  jrtimates  are  still  livln.;  m  tents  and  caves 
a.".d  are  derendent  on  others  for  support. 

Tlie  refugees  do  not  only  present  an  eco- 
nomic problem,  but  also  constitute  a  ^rave 
danger  to  the  staoUity  and  security  ct  the 
Near  East.  They  offer  a  fertile  ground  for 
C-nimunlst   pr';pa2anda. 

Yr^zn  the  nul.'.arv  point  of  view  ti.e  Near 
East  is  most  vulnerable.  Let  us  bear  ia  mind 
that  the  Near  East  Is  the  only  area  which 
borders  directly  on  Soviet  Russia.  V7est3rn 
Europe  Is  separated  from  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Czecho.slovakla,  Poland.  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria.  Southeast  Asia  is  separated  from 
Soviet  Rusfila  by  China.  The  Near  East  has 
2,500  miles  of  direct  frontiers  wi:h  th© 
U.  S.  3.  R.  Such  frontiers  are  coi  sid?red 
by  military  strate-jists  as  the  eaai'ist  and 
the  weakest  that  can  be  atta'-Iied  by  The 
Soviet  Union  in  time  of  war.  These  experts 
say  that  troops  and  motorized  iofxS  cm 
dujh  down  from  Azerbaijan  in  Iran,  dnvu  to 
Iraq  and  the  Syrian  Desert  to  the  ricii  oil 
fields  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ara  2ian 
Peninsu'a.  and  in  less  than  a  weiilt  they 
would  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Su,;;  Cr..ial. 
They  could  thus  outfl'ink  Turkey  and  leave 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  to  keep  the  Turkish 
Army  busy. 

The  Communists  have  been  shrewd  enough 
to  reccgu'ze  all  these  facts:  The  Import-nce 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  Nc;ir  East. 
Since  the  last  war  they  have  been  worl^mg 
hard  tu  Inhltrate  through  this  area.  U£iiig 
the  most  poisonous  weapons  of  their  Com- 
munist propaganda.  I  am  afraid  '.hey  are 
finding  a  very  fertile  soil.  Many  factors  have 
helped  the  Communists  in  their  damaging 
propaganda  in  the  Near  East.  but.  be  leve  me, 
one  Of  their  strongest  allies  is  the  policy 
hitherto  followed  by  the  western  democracies 
In  the  Near  Eiist. 

Let  us  survey  the  policy  actually  followed 
by  the  western  democracies.  What  would  we 
see?      A    great    political    importance    is    at- 
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tadied  to  western  Europe.  Political  im- 
portance is  now  attached  to  southeast  Asia 
alter  the  Communist  thrust  of  China.  Eco- 
nomic aid  is  also  offered  to  southeast  Asia. 
We  hear  of  western  Europe.  Latin-American 
policy,  southeast  A^iian  policy,  but  we  would 
like  to  hear  oi  a  totally  homogeneous,  strong 
and  Just  near  eastern  policy.  I  foresee  a 
great  tragedy  looming  on  the  near  eastern 
horizon.  Are  we  waiting  for  a  similar  tragedy 
such  as  that  of  China  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  this  troubled  area  of  tne  Near  East? 
Isn't  it  wiser  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
by  western  democracies  to  remedy  this  dan- 
ge  before  It  takes  the  form  of  a  lamentable 
trigedy? 

All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Near 
East  view  with  concern,  regret,  and  dis- 
may, that  clouds  are  gathering  and  that  an 
outburst  may  take  place  at  any  time. 

Go  to  the  Near  East  now.  take  a  trip 
through  Iraq.  Syria,  Lebanon.  E2>-pt.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  you  will  sen-se  that 
there  is  a  leellnz  of  frtistration.  resentment, 
and  disappointment.  You  will  find  what  is 
more  dangerous — a  feeling  of  impending 
trouble  fills  the  air.  The  causes  arc  not  hard 
to  seek. 

Briefly,  the  causes  of  this  charged  atmos- 
phere are: 

First,  the  great  Injustice  Inflicted  on  Arab 
countries  in  Palestine. 

Second,  the  problem  of  a  million  refugees 
stemming  from  that  conflict. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  failure  of  the 
British  to  evacuate  their  forces  from  Eeypt 
and  Iraq  and  reach  an  agreement  with  E'zypt 
regarding  its  natural  and  Inalienable  right 
of^unity  with  the  Sudan. 

These  problems,  weighing  upon  the  Near 
East  are  the  real  disturbing  factors  in  the 
politics  of  that  area  and  the  real  causes  of 
Arab  grievances.  These  are  the  deadly  weap- 
ons used  t>y  Communists. 

These  causes  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  strides  which  ccmmunism  is  making- 
there  That  communism  has  made  strides  in 
the  Near  East  is  obvious.  I  need  only  remind 
you  of  the  most  subversive  Communist  prop- 
aganda exploiting  the  miseries  of  the  rel- 
ugees  the  recent  activities  of  the  Tudeh 
Party  In  Iran,  the  public  declarations  of  lead- 
ers in  one  Arab  country,  and  the  introduction 
of  resolutions  in  the  parliament  of  another, 
advocating  a  reorientation  of  foreign  policy 
and  better  relations  with  Russia. 

You  may  ask  what  the  people  of  the  Near 
East  expect?  If  you  seek  a  near  easterner  he 
Will  answer  you:  "We  expect  nothing.  The 
sad  experience  of  the  past  Injustices  taught 
us  to  expect  nothing  and  to  depend  on  our- 
selves to  help  ourselves  with  our  rugged  tools. 
so  with  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  we  shall 
muddle  through  and  do  our  utmost  best  to 
solve  by  oiu-selvcs  our  own  problems." 

Someone  might  say:  "Let  us  give  them 
technical  assistance.  Let  us  g.ve  them  la- 
cllitles  of  the  pomt  4  program.  Let  us  de- 
velop these  countries  economically  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  population."  I 
assure  you  we  are  badly  In  need  of  aU  this 
and  we  welcome  it.  but  we  people  of  the  Near 
East  are  more  in  need  of  something  more 
important,  something  more  essential  and 
life-giving;  that  is  to  say,  justice  and  a 
straightforward  foreign  poUcy  from  our 
friends. 

What  the  people  of  the  Near  East  expect 
and  need  more  than  anything  else  is  that 
western  powers  give  thevr  problems  a  certain 
degree  of  political  priority;  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have  a  real  poll  ileal 
leadership  In  the  Near  East,  as  it  has  m  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  give  the  Near 
East  technical  assistance  and  any  amount 
of  dollars,  which  they  are  badly  In  need  of. 
while  neglecting  their  b.asic  and  most  im- 
portant political  problems,  you  are  doing 
exactly  what  the  Sultan's  daughter  did  when 
she  found  the  populace  demonstrating  and 


clamoring  for  bread.     She  exclaimed,  "Why 
don't  they  eat  cake?" 

For  the  Near  East  solution,  and  the  early 
solution,  of  political  problems  is  most 
urgent.  A  Just  solution  of  the  Palestine 
problem,  as  well  as  the  early  evacuation  of 
British  troops  from  Egypt  and  Iraq,  and  the 
realization  of  the  unity  of  Ezrpt  and  Sudan 
are  more  important  to  the  Arabs  and  should 
come  ahead  of  technical,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural aid. 

What  the  near  eastern  people  expect  and 
need  is  a  political  and  foreign  policy  based 
on  justice  and  put  into  effect  immediately. 

What  the  near  e.iste'*n  people  want  and 
need  Is  that  the  western  democracies  realize 
betore  it  is  too  late  the  danger  Inherent  in 
the  political  negligence  of  the  Near  East. 
They  expect  to  see  America  assume  a  real  and 
just  political  leadership  in  the  Near  East. 
They  expect  that  If  this  policy  Is  taken  up  by 
the  Uaited  States  it  should  be.  unlike  the 
past  American  policy  In  Palestine,  a  policy 
based  on  justice  and  the  genuine  a;5piratlons 
of  the  people. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  west  to 
realize  the  urgency  and  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  try  to 
understand  the  psychology  of  Its  people,  and 
apply  to  them  the  democratic  principles 
which   they   uphold  everywhere  else. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  get  us  tc  sell  our 
birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  We  believe 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 


Kow  To  Lose  a  War 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  crisis  m  Korea  is  momentous. 
It  presents  the  leaders  of  our  Nation, 
especially  those  in  the  armed  services, 
with  their  first  major  test  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  As  widely  recognized  by 
students  of  world  afifairs.  this  test  has 
tremendoxis  implications,  not  yet  clearly 
discerned,  which  may  affect  not  only  the 
life  of  our  own  country  for  many  years 
to  come  but  also  tiiat  of  the  entire  world. 
Their  magnitude  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  alert  to  the  dangers  so  well 
developed  during  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  i\rmed  Services 
in  October  1949  and  in  the  report  of  its 
findings. 

In    the    C0NGRE3SI0N.AL    RECORD    Of    Au- 

gust  18,  1949,  before  the  start  of  the  in- 
dicated heannLrs.  I  commented  at  some 
length  on  the  important  subject  of  "A 
Balanced  Military  Policy  for  the  United 
States,"  and  included  in  my  remarks  an 
instructive  article  by  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing soldiers. 

Another  informative  paper  on  the 
broad  questions  of  future  military  policy 
by  the  distinguished  military  authority 
and  critic,  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot, 
was  published  m  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  July  1950.  volume 
76.  No.  7,  pages  707  to  714.  In  this.  Ma.ior 
Eliot  analyzes  the  lessons  of  history  with 
respect  to  the  organization  and  leader- 
ship of  the  armed  forces  of  several  great 
powers  in  what  is  a  most  timely  and 


valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  on 
that  subject.  Tlie  article  carries  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketch  oi  its  author: 
An  omcer  in  the  Australian  Imperial  Force, 
1914-18,  and  in  the  Military  Intelligence 
Reserve,  United  States  Army.  1922-30,  Major 
Eliot  is  internaiionally  known  as  a  writer 
and  lecturer  on  military  and  naval  affairs. 
Author  of  seven  volumes  of  studies,  he  con- 
tributes a  weekly  column,  running  in  18 
newspa;>ers.  and  was  a  lecturer  at  the  United 
Stateis  Naval  War  CoUege  in  1942  and  again 
In  1948. 

To  make  Major  Eliot's  study  more 
readily  avaJable  to  tiie  Congress,  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  the 
country  at  large,  under  leave  granted. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  inciuae 
its  full  text: 

How  To  Lose  a  W.\r 
(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

There  are  two  military  ideas  which  this 
Nation  should  avoid  as  it  would  avoid  the 
plague: 

1.  The  single  military  boss  cr  super  chief 
of  staff. 

2.  The  single  mllitarv  concept — the  freez- 
ing of  thought  and  effort  by  adopting  one 
chosen  means  of  maintaining  the  national 
security  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

We  are  m  some  danger  of  being  eased  into 
accepting  the  hrst  idea  and  in  very  great 
danger  of  drifting  into  acceptance  of  the 
second.  These  are  very  real  dangers.  Indeed. 
Congress  came  perilously  close  to  enacting 
the  super-chief -of -staff  idea  into  law  during 
the  recent  discussion  of  the  Tydings  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Security  Act,  and  pres- 
sure for  this  plan  stiU  contmues  with  un- 
diminished zeal. 

As  for  the  single  concept  of  war.  both 
public  and  congressional  opinion  seem  las- 
cinated  by  the  theory  that  all  we  really  need 
is  a  strong  strategic  Air  Force  and  a  large 
stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  which  will  dis- 
pose of  any  possible  enemy  neatly  and  quick- 
ly should  the  necessity  arise. 

To  accept  either  of  these  ideas  would  vir- 
tually assure  our  defeat  if  we  have  to  fight 
another  war. 

This  is  no  off-the-cu3  opinion.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  all  modern  mUitary  history — ali 
available  experience. 

Rather  than  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of 
these  proposals  on  their  merits,  this  article 
will  merely  seek  to  review  the  record,  and 
to  show  what  has  happened  to  states  which 
drew  their  military  policy  from  a  simple 
source,  unchecked  and  unbalanced,  or  which 
allowed  their  strategy  to  be  trozen  in  a  single 
concept  of  war,  narrowing  their  strategic 
vision  until  they  had  no  chance  of  dealing 
with  the  une.^pected. 

Without  any  exception  whatever,  during 
the  three  or  four  centuries  of  modern  mili- 
tary history,  nations  with  completely  sepa- 
rate armies  and  navies,  and  in  consequence 
with  two  seta  of  coequal  mUitary  advisers  for 
their  governments,  have  mvariably  been  suc- 
cessfiU  in  war  against  nations  with  one-man 
military  leadership.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
three  sets  of  advisers  when  in  very  recent 
years  air  power  has  assumed  a  separate 
st.iture 

Further,  nations  which  have  adopted  or 
had  foisted  upon  them  a  single,  exclusive 
concept  of  war  have  invariably  been  defeated 
when  faced  by  changed  conditions  or  by  au 
enemy  who  declined  the  role  established  for 
him  in  the  concept. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  single  chief  or 
the  single  concept,  when  analyzed,  always 
turn  out  either  to  be  pure  guesswork  as  to 
what  the  next  war  is  going  to  be  like,  or  con- 
jecture as  to  how  such-and-such  a  particular 
phase  of  the  last  war  might  have  been  han- 
dled better— if  this-and-that  had  been  done 
— a  type  of  argument  which  can  never  be  sus- 
ceptible of  deflulte  proof. 
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lines  all  voices  blend  In  p-alse  of  the  efforts 
cr  tiie  leadership — or  else.    Wit.li  all  ol  tbU 


spokesmen  of  the  Near  East  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  American  people. 


by  the  western  dem'-cractes.    what  would  we 
•«e?     A   great    poUllcal    Importancs    U    at- 
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To  repeat — the  whale  ofVbe  estabhahed 
experience  of  modern  nalUtarysiiJswry  warns 
u:?  that  both  the  single  mUltarySRte^^and 
the  single  concept  of  war— which  freqTienMy 
go  hand  In  hand,  of  course — are  the  fore- 
runners of  defeaU. 

Th*  prrtod  of  "modem  mllltarr  history- 
mar  be  ftsKumed  to  brfin  when  war  at  sea 
became  distinct  In  Its  strateiry,  Its  tactics 
and  Its  terhnlqu<»8  from  war  on  land.  This 
pjeriod  be0ns  with  the  deTelopment  of  the 
science  of  navleation.  thf  Indention  of  the 
cannon,  and  the  Impmvement  of  the  c-atlln^ 
ship  to  the  point  where  long  cruises  and  fleet 
maneuvers  under  sail  became  practicable. 
These  arc  the  slpT:post5  which  mark  the 
dlT'dlni?  line  between  the  perlnd  where  all 
warfare  cciialsted  in  brtngine  armed  men  to- 
gether for  band  to  hand  conflict,  whether 
cm  land  or  on  the  decks  of  rowing  galleys, 
and  the  period  when  sea  warfare  became  a 
distinct  and  separate  activity,  requiring  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  for  Its  competent 
direction,  and  bringing  into  being  the  pro- 
feaslcnal  naval  officer  as  its  specialist. 

ThiB  period  of  modem  military  history 
may  be  divided  further  Into  two  parts:  pre- 
air  and  poetalr.  The  second  part  is,  of 
course,  that  during  which  air  warf.are  has 
likewise  assumed  a  separate  and  distinct  sta- 
tus, with  the  professional  air  officer  as  Its 
specialist. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  the  lesEons  erf  experi- 
ence during  these  centuries.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  most  graphic  method  (A  iliustraUon 
is  to   take  htetory  on   a  national   baAis. 

1.  Great  Britain  has  had  separate  military 
and  naral  establishments  since  Tudor  times. 
The  War  OflJce  and  the  Admiralty  have  gen- 
erally been  coequals  in  adrlalng  the  GoTern- 
ment  on  military  pcrficy  A  separate  air 
force  was  established  in  1916.  During  this 
period  Great  Britain  has  lost  only  one  war. 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
then  chiefly  because  her  ministers  were  so 
bopelesaly  inept  as  to  permit  her  Nary  to 
fall  Into  decay,  with  the  consequent  tem- 
porary loss  of  command  of  the  sea  which  led 
to  the  defeat  of  ComwaDls  at  Torktown. 
During  this  period.  Great  Britain  has  on  six 
occasions  fought  against  adversaries  which  In 
whole  or  m  part  had  adopted  the  single  mili- 
tary chief  or  the  single  concept  of  war.  or 
both.  These  were  the  Spain  of  Philip  n.  the 
Prance  of  Louis  XIV  (especially  during  the 
ascendancy  of  Louvcis  as  Minister  of  War), 
the  Napoleonic  empire,  the  Russia  of  Wcholas 
I  (Crimean  Wary,  the  Germany  of  the 
Honenaollems.  and  the  Germany  of  Hitler. 
On  all  these  occa.sions  Retain  was  victorious. 
In  the  1947  reorganisation.  In  which  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty  and  the  Air  Ministry 
vere  redticed  from  cabinet  to  subcabinet 
rank  tmder  a  single  Minister  of  Defense,  the 
three  chief*  of  staff,  army,  navy,  and  air. 
continued  to  have  Joint  responsibility  for 
proTldlng  the  government  with  military  ad- 
vice. Sweeping  throtigh  the  postwar  re^jr- 
ganixation  of  the  British  military  system  Is 
the  Idea  of  having  a  single  super-chlef-of- 
staff  has  not  been  even  seriously  considered. 

2  France,  as  Admiral  Abrlal  remarks  In 
the  Revue  de  la  Defense  Watlonal,  has  been 
two  periods  of  one-maja  military  control — 
"that  of  Lcuvols.  and  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
result  at  the  one  was  La  Hogue,  of  the  other 
Trafalgar.  These  names  are  also  promineut 
in  Epgit-th  history,  but  to  the  English  they 
are  names  of  victories.  It  did  not  ccctir  to 
the  English  people  to  place  Nelson,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Wellington's  ccmma.nd.  or  vice 
versa." 

Of  course  command  la  a  given  theater  of 
operations  Is  not  here  under  cUicussian — the 
single  commander  in  chief  fcr  a  task  whose 
dimensions  have  been  previcui^ly  determined 
Is  new  generally  accepted  ah  uec«ssary.  But 
command  in  the  field  Is  a  very  different 
matt«r  from  the  formulation  of  high  stiateKj 
in  its  relation  to  national  pcUcy  iis  a  whuie. 
It  Is  In  this  field  that  all  ^x^^efience  shows 


the  single  military  chief  and  the  single  con- 
cept of  war  to  be  so  pernicious. 

In  French  history,  the  classic  example  of 
this  universal  rule  is  certainly  that  of  Na- 
poleon, than  whom  perhaps  no  great«r  mas- 
ter of  war  on  land  has  ever  lived.  But.  as 
MaJ.  Gen.  C.  B.  CallweU  observes  (MUitary 
Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance) 
"In  spite  of  his  marvelous  grasp  of  facta,  his 
dose  study  of  details,  and  of  his  genius  for 
ad.^ptinj?  his  objects  and  purpost-s  to  meet 
the  conditions  which  presented  themselves 
to  him,  I  he)  never  mastered  the  secrets  of 
the  element  which  proved  hu  undoing. '  In 
the  words  ol  Jurlen  de  la  Graviere,  "but  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  the  v.ctor  of  Auster- 
htz — ie  sentiment  exact  des  difflcul'es  de  la 
marine."  He  would  not  permit  his  naval 
leaders  that  voice  in  his  military  policy  which 
alone  could  have  saved  his  empire.  His  im- 
perious temper  rejected  advice  and  wouid 
brook  no  contradiction. 

Napoleon's  own  Maxims  of  War  make  very 
clear  his  lack  of  understanding  of  naval 
warfare.  "The  art  ol  land  warfare."  he 
writes.  "Is  an  art  of  geniua.  of  inspuation. 
On  the  sea  nothing  is  genius  or  Ln&piraUon, 
everything  is  positive  or  empiric.  The  ad- 
miral needs  only  one  science,  that  of  navi- 
gation. The  general  needs  all  of  the  sciences, 
or  a  talent  which  is  equivalent  to  all:  that 
of  profiting  by  all  experience  and  all  knowl- 
edge. An  admiral  needs  to  divine  noth- 
ing; he  knows  where  the  enemy  is,  and  his 
strength.  •  •  •  He  has  no  reconnaissance 
to  make,  no  field  of  battle  to  study.  •  •  • 
An  admiral  has  personal  Influence  only  over 
the  crew  of  his  flagship."  And  this  from  a 
man  who  had  Nelson  for  an  opponent. 

So  believing.  Napoleon  continued  to  send 
fleets  to  sea  which  were  cotnpoaed  of  good 
ships,  but  with  Inexperienced  admirals,  un- 
skilled captains,  and  half-trained  crews.  The 
result.  In  the  end.  was  the  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes.  Cut  off  from  overseas  supplies  and 
trade,  he  could  only  continue  to  seek  expan- 
sion of  his  empire  by  land,  and  so  eventually 
exhausted  the  resource-  of   France. 

How  sharp  is  the  contrast  between  Na- 
poleon's attitude  toward  naval  war  and  that, 
a  century  earlier,  of  Bntain's  great  general, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  his  Influence 
was  for  a  lime  paramount  In  British  military 
policy.  PercelTlng  the  need  for  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  British  sea  povrer  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  he  was  yet.  in  all  his 
letters  on  the  subject,  as  Cailwell  has  written. 
'studiously  careful  not  to  express  opinions 
en  technical  naval  matters,  or  to  assume  an 
attitude  which  might  u2end  the  susceptitul- 
ties  of  the  nav.al  chiefs."  Quotations  frcrn 
Marlborough's  correspondence  are  Illuminat- 
ing: "There  Is  no  one  but  admits  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  winter  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  when  all  Is  said  and  done 
we  must  submit  to  the  judsntent  of  the  ad- 
mirals and  sea  officers  on  the  safety  of  the 
port  and  other  accommodations. " — "All  the 
orders  that  can  be  given  in  EuLrUnd  must  be 
entirely  subservient  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
fleet  " — **rhe  sea  service  Is  not  so  easily  man- 
aged as  that  of  land  There  are  many  more 
precautions  to  be  taken,  and  you  aixl  I  are 
not  cipaiiie  of  jixiging  them." 

This  is  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  experi- 
ence of  uuiiutry  commaud  wai  >>ne  loni^  uu- 
broken  recurd  of  victory,  who  knew  no  re- 
treat from  Moscow  and  no  Waterloo.  Tet 
there  wrrold  be  few  military  students  who 
would  assert  that,  as  a  general,  Marlborotigh 
was  Napoleon's  superior. 

French  history  contains  anotlier.  more  re- 
cent example  u(  tbe  auigie  military  con- 
cept which  may  be  usefully  examined — the 
so-called  Maglnot  Idea,  which  donuuated 
French  military  policy  between  the  two 
world  wars  and  which  was  orleinally  con- 
ceivsd  not  by  Maglnct  bwt  by  Paul  Painleve. 
his  predecessor  as  MlBlstcr  of  War,  and  by 
Marshal  PhUippe  PtaOn. 

TlM  heart  of  tbs  Mactnot  idea  was  static 
delenae.  depending  oa  a  series  of  permaiieniiy 


fortified  areas  on  the  Franco-German  fron- 
Uer  with  carefully  prepared  fields  (A  tire.  Into 
which  the  enemy  was  to  t)e  lured  and  there 
destroyed.  Behind  it  was  the  almost  m-stical 
insistence  of  Pet-im,  supp<jrted  by  the  legend 
of  Verdun.  Petain's  motto.  "Fire  kills,'  be- 
came the  rrUUlary  c!o«ma  of  the  French 
people,  eacer  to  lie  In  safety  behind  a  wall 
and  to  shrug  off  the  burdens  of  mll.tary 
responslblUty.  The  vast  expendittires  on  the 
Maelnot  forts  absorted  a  ■^iAt  part  of  the 
French  military  budget  The  term  of  mili- 
tary service  was  reduced  from  2  years  to  one 
on  the  pU'jalble  theory  that  the  f(J-ts  would 
give  plenty  of  time  for  the  noobUixaUon  of 
the  reserves.  The  number  of  flrst-Urie  diTi- 
sions  went  down  from  the  i2  of  1914  to  », 
and  these  had  the  heart  cut  out  of  them 
by  the  lack  of  the  second-year  men  who  had 
been  the  leavening  bulwark  of  the  old  French 
Army.  While  a  respectable  naval  establish- 
ment was  kept  up.  the  air  force  dwindled 
away  until   it  was  all   but   worthless. 

"The  docrmatiaed  defensive  tlieory  t>aaed 
on  Are  power."  writes  Edward  M.  Barle 
(The  Make:-3  of  Modern  Strategy  i  was 
finally  reduced  to  a  credo  and  published  by 
General  Chauvlneau  in  a  booic  which  ob- 
tained great  popularity,  because  it  summed 
up  the  Maginot  mentality,  the  defense  doc- 
trine, and  helped  to  confirm  Frenchmen  in 
their  cherished  illusion  about  a  comlortahle 
war  in  which  fire  power  wouid  consume  the 
legions  of  the  enemy  and  protect  the  Fren.ch 
Army  in  lU  Impregnable  fortlflcaUons.  Wh^t 
the  fire  power  docuine  and  the  M.^.ginot 
mentality  really  did  to  the  French  Army  was 
to  petrify  the  tactical  and  strategic  lessons 
gained  from  the  World  War,  kill  Imagina- 
tion and  initiative,  and  nullify  the  efTorts 
of  those  who  believed  In  the  offensive  and 
tried  to  make  something  out  of  the  only  posi- 
tive element  In  the  French  military  doc- 
trine— the  idea  of  elasUc  defense.  The  bril- 
liant innovators  like  de  Gaulle,  the  air  ex- 
pert Rougeron,  Generals  Veipry  and  I>ni- 
menc  and  their  spokesmen  In  Parliament. 
Paul  Reynaud  and  his  group,  hurled  their 
arguments  in  vain  against  this  Chinese  wall 
of  prejudice." 

Confronted  by  an  enemy  who  declined  to 
conform  to  the  preconceived  Idea,  who  de- 
vised an  unforeseen  strategy  and  the  tactical 
means  to  execute  It.  the  defense  of  Prance 
collapsed  m  a  6  weeks'  holocaust. 

There  Is  no  better  illustration  than  this 
ol  one  of  the  gravest  fallings  of  the  sln^e 
military  concept — that  It  stakes  the  existence 
of  the  state  which  adopts  It  on  an  attempt 
to  foresee  the  unforeseeable.  It  abandons 
flexibility,  substitutes  dogma  for  healthy 
growth,  and  as.sumes  that  neither  technical 
and  acientllflc  advance  nor  the  deTtces  of  the 
enemy  can  overcome  the  present  wisdom  of 
Its  managers.  It  attracts  to  Itself  men  whew 
reputations  and  careers  are  staked  upon  It, 
and  who  can,  alas,  be  proven  wrong  only  m 
the  very  presewre  of  disaster — when  It  may 
be  too  late,  as  it  wa.s  for  Tnnct.  And  like 
Pttaln  and  Gameltn  In  Prance,  such  men 
become  increasingly  deaf  to  all  opinions 
which  do  not  coincide  with  their  own  in- 
creasingly Inclined  to  trest  as  Insubordina- 
tion any  expression  of  a  differing  view,  and 
iticreaalngly  clothed  with  power  to  silence 
criticism  as  their  pet  Idea  takes  hold  on  a 
public  mind  which  Is  always  seekim^  frr 
simple  answers  to  complex  problems,  for 
somethliif  plain  folks  can  understand  and 
befleve  In — and  for  a  bloodless  and  painless 
method  of  achieving  victory  In  war. 

Moremer.  in  these  days  when  the  adoption 
cf  such  a  cosKrept  means  its  tran&l.rion  mto 
a  vast  prcermm  of  industrial  production,  sb- 
sorbink;  the  lion  s  share  •  t  any  budr^t  that 
can  CQCOPivabiy  be  available  in  peacetime. 
Its  emvs  even  when  perceived  cannot  be 
quickly  corrected.  It  is  possible  that  with 
greater  (VchtiDf  spuit  and  will  to  resist,  the 
French  might  have  corrected  Ltaeir  Maguiot 
errur    in   time    to   check   the   German   0*1*^1 


she  found  the  populace  demonstrating  and       powers    in   wtiat   IS   a   most   vuuciy    auu        v-c^.x...  ..  ^.^ . 
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somewhere  behind  the  frontier.  It  Is  far 
from  likely  that  today  any  state  which  com- 
mits itself  to  a  similar  error  will  \x  granted 
time  for  a  second  try. 

(3)   Germiany.     Military   thought   In  Ger- 
many  has   always   been   dominated    by   the 
army.     Indeed    before   the   creation    of   the 
German  Empire  in  1871,  no  German  state  had 
possessed  a  real  fighting  navy.     The  rise  of 
the   great   German   navy   under   Wllhelm    II 
was  a  purely  synthetic  creation,  opposed  and 
later  ignored  by  the  haughty  general  staff 
which  went  right  ahead  with  Its  plans  and 
with  the  opening  operations  of  World  War 
I    almost  as  though  the  navy  did  not  exist. 
■The  navy  (at  first)   fought  its  own  separate 
war  more  or  less  under  the  personal  d.recticn 
of  the  KaUer,  who  Interfered  with  and  lim- 
ited the  authority  of  his  admirals  as  he  never 
dared  to  do  with  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff. 
"The   great   na.al   program,"  writes   A.   J. 
P.  Taylor   (The  Course  of  Germ.in  History), 
•'was  carried  through  at  the  prompting  of 
the  navy  league  (itself  subsidized  by  heavy 
Industry  and  secretly  guided  by  Tirpitz  and 
the  nary  department)    and  carried  through 
against  the  will  both  of  the  foreign  office 
and  the  general  staff."     As  a  result,  we  are 
told  by  Captain  Von  Bchnen  and  Commander 
Mohr.  "During  the  years  of  expansion  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world  war.  the  tremen-' 
dous  organizing,  technical  and  political  ac- 
tivity  under  Tirpitz  used   up   all   the    best 
force  of  the  navy.     It  did  not   permit  the 
admiralty  staff  to  gain  any  importance.  The 
most  difficult   task   that  ever  confronted   a 
naval  command  was  to  wage  war  against  the 
grea'est  sea  power  on  earth,  without  suffi- 
cient authority." 

The  navy  which  resulted  from  this  pro- 
gram was  far  too  strong  and  too  expensive 
to  be  a  mere  North  Sea  covering  force  fcr 
the  army's  right  flank  (as  which  the  general 
staff  contemptuously  dismissed  itr  and  far 
too  weak  to  contest  the  command  of  the  sea 
with  the  stronger  and  mjre  favorably  located 
British  fleet,  bound  naval  Judgment,  had  it 
been  heard  in  the  higher  realms  of  German 
military  planning,  would  doubtless  have  sug- 
gested from  the  first  that  British  sea-borne 
sunplies  were  the  sole  useful  target  for  Gor- 
man naval  effort,  and  the  submarine  the  sole 
available  weapon  for  attacking  them.  As  it 
wns,  the  submarine  effort  was  be^im  too  late, 
and  when  It  was  pushed  to  extremes  in  the 
vnln  attempt  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
brought  final  ruin  to  Germany  by  drawing 
the  United  States  Into  the  war. 

Hitler  went  farther  than  merely  shunting 
naval  opinion  to  one  side.     He  created  the 
Cbcrkommando  der  W?hrmacht,  a  supreme 
command  for  all  the  armed  forces  of  Ger- 
iTiany.  with  himself  as  commander  In  chief 
and  with  a  superchlef  of  staff  (an  army  gen- 
eral, of  course*  Immediately  under  him.    Un- 
der this  chief  of  staff  were  commanders  In 
chief  fcr  each  of  the  fr.ree  branches— arr..y. 
navy,  and   air.     This  was  the   organization 
with  which  Germany  fought  World  War  II. 
Tlie  result  was  a  first-rate  army,  a  second- 
rate  air  force,  which  was  never  quite  equal  to 
its  cesponslbllities  except  against  a  weak  or 
Irresolut:  enemy,  and  a  navy  which,  like  the 
K-iiser's.  was  divided  between  costly  sxirface 
■hips  which  the  all-highest  was  reluctant  to 
risk  for  reasons  of  prestige,  and  a  submarine 
fleet  which  if  It  had  been  stront^er  by  the 
money  and  material  wasted  on  useless  battle- 
ships might  have  accomplished  much  more 
than  It  did.     No  one  who  has  read  the  curious 
record  of  the  Fuehrer  conference  on  military 
policy  and  the  conduct  cf  the  war.  or  Admiral 
Doenltz"   piteous   pleas   for  cooperation   be- 
tween submarines  and   long-range  aircralt. 
can  fail  to  realize  how  dangerously  near  Ger- 
many might  have  come  to  winning  the  war  If 
In  Its  planning  and  In  the  conduct  of  Its  op- 
erations,   the    army.    navy,    and    air    chiefs 
had  stood  on  an  equal  footing,  and  if  the 
head  of  the  state  had  listened  to  their  advice 
with  an  open  mind.      But  he  remained  the 
prisoner  of  the  single  concept. 


It  is  grimly  amusing.  In  the  light  of  tbs 
outcome,  to  read  the  words  of  Colonel  Bl  \u. 
written  in  the  German  military  yearbook  for 
1939 :  'Even  in  times  of  peace,  a  single  mili- 
tary authority  is  preferable.  In  total  war, 
which  requires  the  complete  ccx)peration  of 
separate  resources.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
With  the  example  of  Germany  before  them. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
democracies  can  fall  to  perceive  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  this  military  tru- 
ism." 

With  the  example  of  Germany  before  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  democracies  will 
continue  to  perceive  the  demonstrated  su- 
periority of  their  own  tried  and  proven  sys- 
tem. 

(4»  Russia.  In  Russia,  as  In  Germany,  the 
navy  has  always  been  In  an  im'encr  position 
to  the  army,  especially  as  regards  Influence 
on  high  policy.  To  this  fact  must  be  at- 
tributed In  large  part  the  uphappy  record  of 
the  Russian  Navy,  which  has  few  indeed  of 
the  traditions  cf  victory. 

Ru£s-.an   military   policy   has  been    domi- 
nated ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
by    a    single    military    concept — defense    in 
depth,   yielding   territory  to  gain  time  and 
wear    down    the    enemy.     Thii    pxjlicy    suc- 
ceeded against  Napoleon  and  Hitler:  it  failed 
against  Japan  and  HohenzoUern  Germany. 
Analysis  shows  that  it  succeeded  only  in  wars 
which  were  purely  land  wars,  in  which  sea 
power   was  not  seriously   Involved.     In   the 
Napoleonic   camprdgn    the    Baltic    was   con- 
trolled by  the  British  Fleet;  Hitler's  fleet  in 
19 ll-iS  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  factor. 
But  the  Imperial  German  Navy  was  a  power- 
ful i;.strument  In  the  later  stages  cf  the  Ger- 
man  advance   into   Russia   in    1916-17.    and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  one  in  which 
military  and  naval  factors  were  cf  roughly 
equal    importance.     It    should    further    be 
noted  that  the  Russians  lost  a  "limited  lia- 
bility" war  In  the  Crimea  in  185+-56.  chiofly 
because    (with  all  the  strategic  advantaces 
heart  could  wish)  they  were  not  prepared  to 
contest  the  m.istery  of  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
allic-d  navies.     The  Russian  admiral,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Turlis  at  Smope,  cculd  think 
of  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  ships  than 
to  sink  them  to  block  the  harbor  mouth  and 
land  his  men  and  guns  to  help  ho)d  the  loits. 
When  Rtissia  was  chained  to  the  defensive 
concept  she  was  defeated. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  provides  an  ex- 
cellent case  hlstcrv.     At  the  outset  of  that 
war    In  1304.  the  Russian  naval  dlspcsltions 
W3re  domin.ated  by  the  Idea  of  the  Fortress 
Fleet,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the   defensive 
concept.     Unwarned  by  the  experience  of  the 
Crimea.    It    was    still    considered    that    each 
maritime  fortress  should  have  a  number  of 
warshi'ps  attached  to  It  to  contribute  to  its 
delense.     Thus  the  ileet  was  made  to  serve 
the   base  Instead   of   tne   base   serving    the 
fleet— as  though  the  defense  of  bases,  rather 
than  command  of  the  sea,  were  the  object  cf 
having  a  navy.     This  idea  was  not  concurred 
In    by    many    accomplished    naval    officers. 
"The    Russian    Naval    General    StaS."    says 
Mahan,  "clamored  for  command  cf  the  sea. 
but  m  Influence  upon  the  Government,  the 
responsible  director  and  formulatcr  of  policy. 
It  did  not  Dcssess  due  weight."     The  idea  of 
concentrating    naval    forces    to    obtain    sea 
command     "not     having     been    'adequately 
grasped— whether  from   neglect,   cr   because 
the  opposite  factor  of  the  Fortress  Fleet  w  as 
already  in  possession  of  men's  minds — was 
never  able  to  secure  expression  in  the  na- 
tional   plans."     As    a    result,    the    avaUable 
Russian  naval  forces  were  not  only  divided 
between  the  Baltic  and  Pacific  stations,  but 
those  m  the  Pacific,  on  the  eve  of  war  with 
Japan,  were  divided  between  the  two  naval 
bases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok. 

The  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  were  sepa- 
rate forces  of  equal  standing  and  authority. 
The  concentrated  power  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet,  used  in  accordance  with  correct  naval 
principles,     destroyed     the     three     Russian 


squadrons  .n  detail,  making  possible  the  vic- 
tories cf  the  Japanese  Army  in  Manchuria 
and  before  Port  Arthur. 

The  Russian  Navy  ( third  in  strength  in  the 
world  in  1904)  never  rtcovered  from  the  blow. 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  it  operated,  with  a 
few  ill-provided  ships,  as  a  flauk  guard  few 
the  Russian  armies,  being  divided  between 
the  BaitiC  and  Black  Seas. 

As  for  the  Russian  Air  Force,  during  World 
War  n,  it  operated  as  a  branch  of  the  Red 
armv.  and  was  In  consequence  limited 
throughout  the  war  to  the  functions  of  tac- 
tical support  and  reconnaissance  for  ground 
troops,  plus  air  defense  for  localities.  It 
undertook  virtually  no  strategic  bombing  or 
other  Independent  operations.  Soviet  naval 
aviation  was  nonexistent  to  all  Intents  and 
purpose;:  the  Soviet  Navy  has  not  yet,  as  far 
as  Is  known,  produced  an  aircraft  carrier. 

We  have  reviewed  the  history  of  the  four 
principal  military  states  of  modern  times, 
exclusive  of  the  United  States.  We  find  that 
whenever  a  state  with  a  dual  or  triple  system 
of  military  planning  has  fought  a  state  with 
a  single  military  chief,  the  former  has  been 
victorious.  We  find  that  the  single  concept 
of  war  twice  brought  defeat  to  Germany  and 
twice  to  France,  and  that  it  has  likewise 
brought  defeat  to  Rtissla  mere  often  than 
victory — the  latter  only  when  the  enemy 
conformed  to  what  was  expected  of  him  and 
sea  power  was  not  seriously  Involved. 
But  what  of  our  own  experience? 
We  have  alw-ays  fought  with  a  separate 
Army  and  Navy,  each  represented  on  equal 
basis  m  our  highest  councils,  and  we  have 
never  been  defeated. 

In  the  last  war.  we  assured  coordination 
of  effort  by  creating  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  a  group  having  collective  resjxmslbility 
for  the  military  conduct  of  our  war  effort. 
This  body  was  in  turn  Joined  with  the  similar 
British  group  to  form  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  with  representatives  of  the  British 
Chiefs  sitting  permanently  in  Washington. 

Napoleon's  scornful  dictum.  "You  cinnot 
mr.ke  war  with  a  committee."  was  disproved 
for  all  time.  The  Anglo-American  war  effort, 
from  the  moment  this  system  came  into  ef- 
fect to  the  very  end.  produced  one  unbroken 
series  of  victories.  It  Is  possible  in  reviewing 
the  work  cf  the  combined  or  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  argue  that  on  thl§  or  that  occasion 
better  results  wouid  have  been  obtained  If  a 
minority  opinion  had  been  adopted  Instead 
of  the  decision  actually  taken.  But  It  Is  not 
possible  for  any  thinking  reviewer  to  assert 
that  in  any  phase  of  the  war  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  had  one-man  rule.  la 
the  first  place  no  one  man  could  have  borne 
the  physical  burden,  and  in  the  second  it  is 
obvious  that  a  better  average  of  success  waa 
obtained  by  the  interplay  of  several  minds. 

A  svstem  of  military  planning  and  high 
command  which  successfully  faced  the  inter- 
locking problems  of  a  two-front  war  and 
achieved  victory  on  both  fronts,  bringing 
the  Japanese  Empire  to  utter  collapse,  knock- 
ing Italy  out  of  the  war  and  contributing 
materially  to  the  defeat  of  Germany,  without 
a  single  major  defeat  or  unsuccessful  cam- 
*  palgn.  Is  a  system  not  lightly  to  be  laid  aside 
by  the  American  people  as  they  face  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

When  the  development  of  weapons  and 
tecnnioues  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  it  Is 
now  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  when,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, we  may  next  have  to  fight,  and 
against  what  sort  of  enemy,  the  danger  of 
the  single  concept — and  therefore  of  the 
single  directing  military  mind — becomes 
glaringly  apparent.  If  all  experience  warns 
US  against  it.  we  may  today  add  to  that  warn- 
ing the  dictates  of  ordinary  common  sense. 

Yet  we  Americans  are  at  this  moment  in 
great  danger  of  adopting  the  single  con- 
cept— the  atomic  concept — as  the  cure-all 
and  end-all  of  our  military  problems.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  escape  responsibility,  to 
evade    the    hard    work   of    thinking    things 
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throueh,  to  provide  »  p«>n«rea  for  our  mlll- 
tarr  •nxleties,  Ii  Is  not  by  ch*nce  that  It 
14  the  is«jl»itlonUt  pre*  which  crt««  moBt 
loudlT  for  more  •totnw  homba  »nd  a  bUr«er 
Atr  Wnrcr  so  a*  to  pet  aw«y  from  the  need 
of  nurponing  allies  am»s  the  sea.  In- 
stinctively reoor.ln?  from  the  acceptance  of 
dtftant  responslbUltle*  thev  {.ill  back  on 
icn-.e-t.r.s  which  theT  think  they  can  under- 
stand and  seek  In  it  a  seriirtty  which  will 
prove  as  false  as  the  Ma«1not  security  In 
which  the  French  petiole  rejoiced  for  a  few 
Tears  and  on  which  they  wasted  their  na- 
tional substance 

In  the  fifld  of   actual  military  plannine, 
the  same  tendency  Is  to  tie  perretved  In  those 
who  champion  the  Idea  of  a  single  Ch.ef  of 
Staff      Let   us   end   the   blckertne?    and   dis- 
agreements of  our  three  Chiefs  of  Staff    it  Is 
ur^ed    by  appointing  one  man  to  tell  th«-m 
all  whf»t  to  do     As  though  that  would  answer 
the  quests  n  of  what  sort  of  military  policy 
Is  best  de«iened  to  ser^e  this  Nation's  needs. 
The  Idea   is   escapist   rather   than   construc- 
tive     No  oflJcer   is   available  with  adequate 
militarv  eiroerience  who  is  not  the  product 
of  a  lifetime  spent  in  one  of  the  three  serv- 
ices which  he  would  be  expected  to  coordi- 
nate.    No  officer  is  avallabie  who  could  di- 
vorce himself  from  the  ideas  and  the  train- 
Intt  which  he  has  received  durme  that  life- 
time    At  the  time  of  the  con«rr«ssional  hear- 
ings in  November  1949   the  Chief  cf  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  had  never  been 
on   beard    an   aircraft   carrier,   nor   had   the 
then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ever  flown  in 
an  Air  Force  bomber.    Yet  Air  Force  opinion, 
offlcialiy  and  unofficially  expressed,  was  very 
free  with  views  as  to  the  obeolescence  of  the 
carrier  as  a  weapon  of  war.  and  naval  opinion 
was  Just  as  free  with  Insistence  that  the  big 
b<-)mber5  of  the  Air  Force  could  not  accctn- 
plish  anything  like  the  results  claimed  for 
them.      To   appoint   any   officer    who    is    the 
product  of  such  a  system  to  supreme  military 
authorttT.    with    the    right    to    override    the 
news  of   his  associates,   is  simply   to   insure 
^that  one  point  of  view — not  neces-sarily  the 
ri«;ht    one — will   prevail  over   all   opposition 
to   clothe   a   champion   of    a   single   coucept 
cf  war  with  the   power  to  conumi  the  n«- 
Uonal  security  to  the  chance  that  he  may 
be  right. 

John  J.  McCloy,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  War  and  now  High  Commissioner  la  Ger- 
many, one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
Bingie  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  in  a  dtsseutlag 
opinion  attached  to  the  rep<irt  of  the  Hc»ver 
Committee:  "I  would  have  the  Chief  of  Staff 
tit  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
meetlnjcs  and  I  would  give  him  at  least  the 
.  pt/Wer  of  termlnatiiig  di.>cusKion  in  that  body 
after  he  had  given  full  opportunity  for  dLs- 
cusslcai."  It  does  ;  ot  seem  to  occur  e\-en  so 
to  able  ar.d  bnlliai;t  a  mUr.ary  staiesniiia 
as  Mr.  McCloy  that  ternunating  discussion 
Is  not  an  end  m  Itself,  and  that  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  a  decision  with  which  one  of  the 
three  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot  go  along  re- 
quires further  discusfion.  not  arbitrary-  si- 
lencing of  dissent  The  power  to  terminate 
Discussion  leads  inevitably  arid  Inexi-rably  to 
the  tingle  concept  of  military  polKy— by 
order — and  to  disaster  when  confronted  by 
the  unexpected 

What  assurance  can  there  possibly  be  that 
the  deciu-Tn  of  the  sup^rchiet  would  t>e  bet- 
ter tnan  il  e  decision  waich  would  have  been 
reached  by  ooinpromi.:-e  if  there  had  t>ecn  no 
guperchtef  '  Experience  uarns  us  that  it 
would  generally  he  wor^e  rather  than  better. 
To  ^^y*  to  one  man  the  power  tu  tenniaate 
<ll8CUialon  and  make  the  ci-^i&lon  hinisell  la 
tbe  surest  meais  of  fUtl;..{r  that  fre«  flow  of 
thought  which  la  the  very  foundation  of  the 
n  ktiooal  aeciinty.  and  ot  sj:iutung  off  the 
Preaulent.  the  St-creiary  ul  Deleu^.  the  Goi;- 
gress.  and  pubUc  opinion  trom  tree  mocent  to 
tbe  military  views  of  anv  save  the  single 
•uperchief  on  whose  suppo-^iiy  inlauible 
Judgment    the    national    aecurity    would    b« 


No  doubt  It  Is  annoying  to  be  confronted 
by  constant  differences  of  opinion,  arising 
In  part  from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  each  service  and  its  chief  aiKi 
In  part  from  a  contest  for  a  larger  share 
of  a  fixed  to»al  budget  There  is  no  quick 
and  ensv  way  to  bring  this  condition  to  an 
end  In  the'  long  run.  it  will  be  gradually 
ameliorated  by  the  leavening  of  prewnt  serv- 
ice loyalties  through  constant  assoclatton  of 
the  oflVcers  of  all  three  services  m  service 
schools,  in  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
and  In  the  National  War  College,  as  well  hs 
In  the  new  Joint  commands  overseas 

From  these  sources  we  may  presently  ac- 
qtilre  a  military  generation  of  wider  vision, 
endowed  by  experience  and  association  with 
that  ability  to  view  war  as  a  whole  which  so 
few  military  leaders — even  those  of  the  great- 
e«t  eenius — possess  today  Such  a  prospect 
may  not  be  a<;  presently  comforting  to  the 
anxious  citizen  as  the  contemplation  of  our 
BMmlc  stockpile,  or  as  the  feeling  of  secu- 
rity (however  treacherous  in  fact*  which  he 
might  derive  from  the  appointment  of  a 
generalissimo.  But  It  Is  In  this  p>rospert  that 
our  futtrre  safety  find?  Its  surest  foundation. 
"The  one  safe  conclusion  to  draw  f r  jm  the 
les-'^ns  of  history."  writes  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice,  "is  that  those  who  mav  have  to 
wa-^e  war  must  prepare  their  minds  to  deal 
with  the  unexpected  " 

Only  by  the  preparation  of  professional 
minds  to  guide  our  future  military  policy 
In  the  midst  of  perils  we  cannot  now  fore- 
see rather  than  the  snUdlflcation  of  thought 
and  authority  under  one-man  control  or 
within  the  limits  of  a  slnele  doctrine,  may 
we  find  security  in  a  world  m  which,  alas, 
!iec\;rity  is  still  purchased  at  the  price  of 
being  pre[)ared  to  defend  it. 


Watkias  Demaiided  Bold  Actios  To  Stop 
Russia,  iMt  Truman  Used  Halfway 
Measures  Wtut  World  Buraed 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiIARKS 

CT 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tho  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dro-^s  which  I  made  over  Utah  stations 
on  July  17. 

TTiere  bein^  no  ob  ection.  th"  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  m  the  R^cgro. 
as  foL'ov/s: 
The  Senator  Repokts.  bt  Senator   AxTHra 

V     W.NTKINS 

(Radio  broadcast  over  Utah  stations. 
July  17) 

ANNOiTNCxa.  This  Is  your  Washington  re- 
porter brlnr'ing  you  The  Senator  Reports,  a 
pro-rram  fe;ittir;ng  Senator  Akthck  V.  Wat- 
kins.  The^e  prot:rams  are  transcribed  In 
WashinKtoi:  and  are  brought  to  you  as  a 
public  service  by  this  radio  station.  And 
now    Senau>r  Watkins. 

Srnat<  r  Watkjns.  Hello,  everybody. 

I  want  to  nr.ike  a  further  report  -n  the 
Korean  crisis  and  my  connection  with  the 
e\-eiit8  that  transpired.  I  think  the  people 
of  Utah  are  enUtled  to  kaow  the  truth  about 
my  actions  in  this  very  Importani  matter, 
and  particularly  alnce  the  press  has  pre- 
sented what  I  consider  a  very  unfair  ar-.d 
garbled  account  of  what  happened  in  the 
Senate  the  day  ttie  Presideat  announced 
that  he  had  ordered  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  to  support  Soutii  Koreans.     I  ahaXi  al6u 


make  some  additional  comments  on  the  sit- 
uation as  of  the  time  this  transcription  was 
made. 

I  have  with  me  today  my  executive  secre- 
tary. Mr.  James  McKlnney.  He  wUl  aid  in 
presenting  this  prorram. 

Imagine  yourself  seated  tn  the  Senate  oT 
the  United  States  on  June  n  The  Senate 
has  barely  benrun  its  session.  Senator  Lucas. 
Democrattc  of  nilnols.  the  majority  leader, 
has  fust  been  reading  the  historic  state- 
ment made  by  the  President.  The  news  of 
the  President  s  action  had  Just  been  made 
public  outside  of  the  Senate,  and  the  news 
hadn't  yet  reached  us.  Ut  Lucas  was  pre- 
sentlnK  it. 

From  here  on.  Mr  McKlnney  and  I  will  re- 
enact  a  part  of  what  torjk  plare  betwr^n  me 
and  Senator  Lucas  as  recrrded  in  the  Con- 
ciiESStoN»LRECo«oof  June27  Mr  McKlnney 
will  impersonate  Mr  Lucas.  Previously  I 
had  asked  a  number  of  questions  for  infor- 
mation and  then  came  the  following  collo- 
quy 

"Senator  Watkins    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

"Senator  Lucas.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

"Senator  W^TKINS  Mr  President.  I  came 
Into  the  Chamber  late  Was  the  document 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
message  to  the  Coneress? 

"Senator  Lucas.  No  it  Is  a  statement  by 
the  President  that  was  given  to  the  confer- 
ence this  morning,  and  also  to  the  ptess  of 
the  country  No  doubt  every  newspaper  m 
the  United  States  ha.<i  it  on  the  front  pages 
now.  The  commentators  have  it.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  statement  was  not  passed 
around.  I  brought  one  copy  from  the  White 
Kouse.  Perhaps  It  would  have  been  much 
better  If  I  had  broueht  a  number  so  that 
every  Senator  could  have  had  a  copy  of  It  on 
his  desk 

"Senator  Watkins  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  so  I  may  make  an  observation? 
"Senator  Lucas  Certainly 
"Senator  Watkins  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  a  number  of  questiras  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  and  :Mirtirularly  with  reierence 
to  the  power  of  the  Pr»aident  U)  order  our  Air 
Force  and  our  sea  force  to  b.ack  up  the  s«  uih- 
era  K  jreans  against  the  northern  Koreans. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said  tl^.at  that  power  is 
pursuant  to  the  pouer  granted  to  the  Lnited 
Nations  to  require  a  delei:se  oi  naiior.s  which 
are  subject  to  aggression,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  action  taken  u  a  step  wliich  m  effect 
Is  »ar. 

''Senator  Lctcas.  Just  a  moment. 
"Senator  Watkins.  WUl  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  flniah/ 
"Senator  Lucas.  Yes. 

"Senator  Watkims.  It  is  In  effect  war  or 
a  step  leading  to  war  It  may  be  that  that 
Is  the  very  thing  we  ought  to  do.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  have  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  President  and  Uie  De- 
fense Department  of  the  Government,  so  I 
do  not  know  the  facts.  But  It  seems  to  m* 
tlial  tlii-N  shcuid  have  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  Cc;  grass.  The  Con- 
gress Is  now  in  ses:iiOD.  and  unless  there  Is 
power  m  the  United  Nations  to  order  our 
farces  into  an  action  of  this  kind  which  may 
result  in  s  major  wurld  ciasii.  then  I  thirJc 
we  should  have  been  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent direct  by  a  m^ii&a^e  to  the  Ccrsress. 
As  I  recall,  we  were  tuld  time  and  again  when 
we  weie  considering  the  Atloalic  Pact  that 
nothing  would  take  us  Into  war  ux..der  that 
pact  without  the  action  by  the  Coucre&s. 
The  President  could  not  do  it. 

"Senator  Lucas.  Let  me  say 

"Senator  Watkins.  Just  a  moment,  please. 
Now,  according  to  the  action  taken,  by  the 
mere  order  and  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations,  uur  troops  can  be  sent  Into  a  fight- 
ing war  without  the  Con^cress  siiying  Yes' 
or  No."  That  Is  tixe  observauaa  I  wished  to 
make. 
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"Senator  Lucas.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
statement  by  the  President  again: 

"  The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions called  upon  the  invading  troops  to 
cease  hostilities  and  to  withdraw  to  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.' 

•The  Senator  from  Utah  will  not  deny  that 
they  had  the  right  to  do  that  under  the 
United  Nations  treaty? 

"Senator  Wa-'kins.  I  think  that  is  true. 
"Senator  Lucas.  I  continue  to  read; 
"  'This  they  have  not  done,  but  on  the 
contrary  have  pressed  the  attack.  The  Se- 
curity Council  called  upon  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  render  every  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this 
resolution.' 

"After  we  have  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  In  good  faith  and  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  by  a  unanimous 
vo»e  made  that  sort  of  a  request,  what  would 
the  Senator  from  Utah  do  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

"Senator  Watkins.  I  would  have  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
settirg  forth  the  facts  and  asking  for  the 
authority  to  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  situation." 

From  that  coUcquy  has  gone  out  press 
reports  that  I  was  highly  critical  of  the 
President's  program  to  aid  the  Koreans. 

Well,  you  have  heard  the  exact  words 
which  were  used.  I  -Ind  no  criticism  either 
direct  or  Implied  of  the  general  prc«x)sition 
of  aiding  the  Koreans.  What  I  said  had  to 
do  with  the  way  that  help  was  brought  Into 
being  and  It  could  not  be  considered  in  any 
way  a  full  expression  of  my  views. 

May  I  say  I  have  a  firm  conviction  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
only  Congress  can  declare  war  and  send  our 
Armed  Forces  Into  battle. 

Remember,  this  was  all  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment— nothing  was  prearranged— 
at  least  on  mv  part. 

I  have  made  no  lecent  public  statement 
en  the  Korean  situation  except  the  one  above 
referred  to  and  the  one  I  made  in  last  week's 
radio  report  to  Utah. 

But  :  am  on  record  on  several  occasions 
on  the  subject  of  help  for  Korea  and  on 
what  should  be  done  to  contain  and  stop 
Communist  Russia. 

To  get  to  that  record,  let's  return  to  scenes 
In  the  United  States  Senate:  Tlie  first  time 
April  22.  1947 — the  occasion,  the  debate  on 
the  first  Greek-Turkey  loan,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Truman  doctrine,  a  measure  which 
I  supported. 

As  a  freshman  Senator.  I  was  making  my 
maiden  speech  In  the  Senate. 
Here  are  some  quotes. 
'Mr.  President,  in  my  campaign  last  year 
for   election   as   Senator   from   the   State   of 
Utah.  I  pledged  my  full  support  of  the  United 
Nations  to  give  it  every  opportunRy  to  suc- 
ceed in  its  purposes.     This  I  should  like  to 
do  now.     I  favor  the  resolution  Introduced 
by    the    senior    Senator    from    Virginia.    Mr. 
Btrd  and  his  accomoanylng  speech  in  which 
he   proposed  In  substance   that   this  entire 
matter   be   referred   to    the   United   Nations, 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  lay  all  of 
the  facts  before  that  body;   that  we  have  a 
show-down  between  Russia  and  the  democ- 
racies; that  in  the  event  Russia  wUl  not  agree 
to  a  policy  which  will  prevent  war.  we  oust 
her  from  the  'Jnlted  Nations. " 

Later  In  the  same  speech  delivered  more 
than  3  years  ago  in  April  1947.  I  said: 

"Mr.  President.  I  am  voting  for  this  bill 
with  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  this  is  only 
the  first  step:  that  we  shall  now  come  back 
to  the  first  principles  as^  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  not  only  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key but  in  China;  that  we  will  reverse  the 
action  we  took  In  that  nation  recently  when 
we  decided  not  to  take  sides  as  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  but 
decided  to  get  out;  that  we  will  redeem  our 
promise  made  to  the  Koreans  that  they  shall 


have  their  Independence  •  •  •  that  we 
lay  all  the  facts  on  the  table  before  the 
United  Nations." 

When  I  made  that  statement  In  1947  the 
nationalists  were  still  in  full  control  of 
China,  but  were  waging  a  bitter  war  against 
the  Communists. 

Military  experts  have  said  that  a  vigorotis 
support  of  Nationalist  China  by  us  at  that 
stage  could  have  saved  China.  I  clemand 
that  we  help  her. 

South  Korea  was  threatened,  although  not 
in  immediate  danger.  I  urged  that  we  pro- 
tect her  independence.  I  did  that  because 
of  our  commitments  at  Cairo  even  though 
I  thought  we  were  unwise  to  make  that  com- 
mitment because  of  the  heavy  burden  we 
were  asstiming. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  1947  speech: 

"By  taking  this  stand.  Mr.  President.  I 
sincerely  beileve  we  can  stop  the  present 
Ideological  war  and  prevent  a  shooting  war 
ci  world  war  HI.  Halfway  measures,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  do.  We  must  go  the  full 
distance.  This  U  a  case  which  requires  the 
boldest  or  action.  By  any  other  methods  I 
believe  we  court  disaster,  and  I  say  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  the  atom 

bomb. 

"Mr.  President,  tinless  we  act  promptly 
and  resolutely  and  with  firmness  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  our  friends  among 
other  nations.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
( Greek-Ttirkey  loan)  will  be  but  the  first 
step.  Prom  here  on.  no  matter  what  the 
cost  in  money  may  be — and  I  believe  it  will 
be  less  if  we  act  firmly— we  must  proceed 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  win  the 
war  we  are  now  waging  to  bring  about  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace." 

I  claim  no  special  wisdom  in  what  I  said 
m  1947.  I  dislUte  to  take  an  "I-told-you-so" 
speech  and  wouldn't  do  so  now  had  not 
m~  record  been  challenged. 

Have  events  Justified  my  1947  demand  for 
the  boldest  of  action?  Have  halfway  mea- 
stires  been  sufficient'' 

Have  we  courted  disaster? 
The  muse  of  history  has  written  the  un- 
happy and  tragic  record  since  that  time  of 
one  disaster  after  another. 

Following  the  Greek-Turkey  loan,  Russia  s 
answer  was  to  take  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovf-ila  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

As  a  counter-measure  we  w?re  forced  to 
adopt  the  Marshall  Plan  which  when  its 
course  has  run  wUl  have  cost  the  United 
States  approximatelr  18  billions  of  dollars, 
•men  came  the  Berlin  blockade.  More 
hundreds  of  millions  were  sp°nt.  and  Russia 
can  repeat   the   performance   any  time   she 

wishes. 

Then  China,  with  her  great  manpower,  was 
lost  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

American  and  English  traitors  gave  Russia 
the  s-tom  bomb  secets  and  now  that  nation 
holds  that  lethal  weapon  ac  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  disaster  after  another,  and  the  end  is 

'''°On^Septemtaer  22.  1949.  I  repeated  in  the 
United  States  Senate  parts  of  my  speech  of 
1947  and  reaffirmed  my  stand. 

On  Sunday.  September  27.  1949.  a  few  days 
after  the  President's  announcement  that 
Russia  had  the  atom  bomb,  I  made  a  radio 
speech  in  Washington  in  which  I  declared: 

"The  United  Nations  Assembly  is  now  In 
session;  our  opportunity  Is  before  us  for  a 
show-down.  We  can  frankly  state  our  case. 
what  we  expect  and  what  we  are  willing  to 
do  We  can  Invite  Russia  to  tell  Uo  what  her 
needs  are.  what  she  wants,  and  what  she 
thinks  she  is  entitled  to,  and  then  as  a 
Christian  nation,  and  with  the  held  of  other 
Christian  nations,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true 
Chrtstianitv.  we  should  be  able  to  help  her 
get  what  she  really  needs  and  what  she  is 
equitably  entitled  to.    There  is  a  chance  we 

mav  succeed.  .     ,  ... 

"And  as  a  consideration  we  can  Insist  upon 
disarmament.     We  can  require  cooperation 


backed  with  guaranties.     If  Russia  and  her 

satellites  In  this  show-down  are  not  willing 
to  cooperate,  are  not  willing  to  agree  to  dis- 
armament, then  we  can  decide  whether  to  go 
on  with  our  present  policy  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  strength  that  is  ours  before 
Russia  and  her  allies  can  reach  the  same 
stage  of  preparation.  StUl  other  policies  may 
suggest  themselves." 

That  speech  was  made  part  of  the  Concees- 
sroNAL  Record  of  September  25.  1949. 

And  now  Korea.  It  should  be  clear  that 
it  is  no  lonzer  a  police  action,  but  a  full- 
blown war  even  though  it  isn't  global  at  the  - 
present  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
American  to  back  to  the  limit  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
hills  and  rice  paddies  of  Korea. 

Hew  we  got  into  the  war  is  important  for 
future  guidance,  but  it  is  not  as  important 
now  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  win  the  victory  in  our  pres- 
ent fight.  In  the  end  we  shall  win;  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

In  Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try today  there  is  deep  resentment  that  after 
Congress  appropriated  some  $60. COO. 000. COO 
for  defense  purposes  since  1945.  there  is  a 
deplorable  lack  of  preparation.  It  makes  us 
wonder  if  we  shall  be  ready  for  world  war  III 
when  it  comes. 

There  are  many  who  are  now  questioning 
the  liming  of  our  fight  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Korea. 

Many  feel  that  we  had  no  right  to  sent  our 
GIs  into  battle,  as  one  soldier  described  It. 
"With  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back."  The 
President's  decision  to  send  otir  troops  into 
Korea  when  they  weren't  prepared  is  caus- 
ing a  reappraisal  of  the  whole  situation. 

Military  authorities  here  say  it  will  take 
many  months  to  drive  the  Communists  out 
of  South  Korea.  They  say  there  are  many 
bad  days  ahead  for  us. 

Press  dispatches  quote  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  as  demanding  an  Investiga- 
tion as  to  the  fitness  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  to  hold  his  Job. 

Washington  seems  to  be  In  the  dark  as  to 
future  policies. 

Official  Washington,  in  administration 
circles,  is  seething  with  recriminations  over 
the  Korea  debacle. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pointed  questions 
that  are  being  asked  in  Washington  with 
increasing  emphasis: 

When  we  have  driven  the  Communists 
back  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  then  what? 
Do  we  continue  to  occupy  South  Korea? 
Well,  will  we  dare  let  it  go? 

What  happens  If  and  when  Communist 
China  attacks  us? 

Will  we  pour  munitions  and  men  Into 
China,  that  historic  sinkhole  of  lest  armies? 
What  will  we  do  in  other  countries  where 
Russia's  satellites  become  aggressors  against 
the  smaller  nations?  Will  we  repeat  the 
Korean  policy  over  again? 

Should  we  now  call  for  a  show-down  with 

Rtissia?  .  .V,     - 

Next  week  I  hope  to  discuss  some  of  these 
questions  and  the  latest  war  developments. 
Until  then,  good-by. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  20,  2950 
Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
President,  Jack  Gould,  a  feature  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  Sunday, 
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July  16.  L««ue  of  that  great  newspaper, 
wrote  a  timely,  hard-hitting  article  on 
radio  and  TV  canuse.  I  believe  it  to 
have  so  much  ment  and  Interest  that 
I  ask  unananous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  or-ered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUo-vs: 

IVtam  the  New  Ycrk  Times  oJ  Jxily  16.  1950] 

TiMr    ro«    A    Halt — Rasio   and    TV    Ca&»aci 

Dxrtxs  All  Rxason 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

If  radio  imd  television  aren't  carerul.  some- 
bDdvs  going  to  call  the  cops.  In  their  des- 
peratloa  to  find  Inexpensive  fillers  for  Uielr 
sunvmer  schedules  the  tvo  media  have  ex- 
oeMied  the  bouncs  of  reasonable  interest  in 
mu*.vler.  niayhem.  and  asserted  felonies. 
Both  the  kilocycles  and  the  channels  are 
fairly  dripping  with  crime  and  It  is  time  that 
a  h-lt  i>as  called 

Last  «e^  tbe  broadcasting  Industry's  ad- 
mlratiaa  for  the  v;clent  way  cf  life  reached 
tht  _iaent*hle  denouement.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  put  a  sordid  mystery  show 
right  In  the  middle  of  Its  delightful  Sattir- 
day  momlnc  aehedule  for  children.  The 
youzigsseis  at  bome  who  had  just  finished 
hcirlii^  a  recoRllng  of  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
tsXX  were  regaled  with  a  Iur.d  tale  about  a 
»wf>-f ming  Tlfe  ar.d  her  h'.^l:and  who  w;is 
beaten  to  death  with  a  t>eer  bottle. 

Actually  it  may  be  doubted  If  even  the  tel- 
eviazon  and  radio  broadcasters  themselves 
realise  to  what  extent  they  ha\e  been  gripped 
by  th*  fad  for  fV«r«»tT^g  it  out  In  front  of 
micrcpbooe  aiMl  camera.  Tbe  figures  are 
botb  startllag  and  shocking. 

na-Tuncs 

Taking  Into  account  any  form  of  show 
•mbodylng  vlotence  or  the  threat  of  riolence. 
Inetadlng  botb  adtUt  and  children's  offerings. 
tbcrt  vae  arallable  on  the  radio  last  week  a 
total  at  more  than  85  separate  time  periods 
at  whJ^  a  Ustecer  could  tune  In  a  show  of 
th:a  type.  Tbie  total,  incidentally.  InTolved 
only  the  four  major  network  aflUiates. 

In  tetrrlBlon  the  situation  waa  JXJet  as 
b:d.  On  tlw  7  stations  In  the  New  York 
area  tba  Mataaar  bad  bis  pick  cf  more  than 
75  perkida  tfartng  the  weelt  when  be  could 
find  a  taste  of  life  outside  the  law.  the  figure 
Including  both  lire  and  film  shows.  If 
anything,  this  total  Is  low  because  some 
program*,  although  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
wholesome  drama,  often  Incorporate  in  some 
degree  the  theme  of  homicide. 

No  matter  ho*  many  novels  may  be  writ- 
ten by  diagruntled  enUgres  from  radio  row. 
broadcaaters  are  not  stupid  men  and  they 
know  full  w^U  that  they  are  playing  with 
fire.  The  Tolume  of  protests  against  the 
orgy  of  crime  on  the  air  has  deluged  many 
a  desk  in  Waahington.  and  Wayne  Coy. 
chatrman  of  tba  FMeral  Communicaticns 
Commission,  months  ago  issued  a  warning. 

The  crime  ahows  are  Justified  by  the 
broadcaaters  primarily  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
];>edlency  and  economic  necessity.  But  there 
Is  something  fundamentally  askew  when  an 
industry  which  mnstanUy  prates  about  its 
freedom  Is  Incapabio  of  enforcing  two  of  the 
most  eawinTlBl  conditions  fur  continued  en- 
JoysBcnt  of  that  treedom:  moderation  and 
self -con  troL 

MO    BJUi 

No    pers(»t    either    expects    or    vanta    a 

blanket  ban  on  mystery  shows:  their  appeal 
Is  as  old  and  durable  as  literature  Itself. 
And  the  broadcasters  have  a  tborougbly  valid 
point  when  they  note  that  otbcr  fonns  at 
entertainment — laacMlBcs.  books  and  tbs 
movies  — rely  heavily  on  the  crime  stcry. 

But  they  err  seriously  if  they  think  the 
problem  of  crime  shews  on  the  air  can  be 
told  m  t«^rms  of  qusnuty  alone  Rather 
more  serious,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  qual- 


ity of  such  programs  after  they  have  been 
put  through  the  rewritm^  mill  and  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  two  arts  which  always  are 
In  a  hurry. 

The  majority  of  crime  shows  are  presented 
within  a  span  of  30  minutes  and  this  time 
crten  l3  reduced  further  by  the  minutes 
consumed  by  the  commercials.  Although  a 
prceram  series  may  derive  its  basic  source 
materikl  frcm  outstanding  fiction  writers, 
what  ts  euphemistically  kr^own  in  broadcast- 
ing as  the  adaptation  generally  squeezes  out 
of  an  original  work  much  of  whatever  dis- 
tinction it  may  have  had. 

hasts 

There  Is  not  time  In  broadcasting  for  ex- 
t  nded  characterization  or  detailed  descrip- 
tion c:  setting.  The  writer '.s  Job  is  to  "hop 
up  ■  the  narrative  so  that  it  captures  the 
audience's  eye  or  ear  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  holds  the  attention  of  that  organ 
until  the  Hooper  rating  is  tabulated. 

In  practice  this  means  that  the  major  em- 
phasis must  be  put  on  the  so-called  action. 
The  exposition,  the  climax,  and  the  resolu- 
tion fail  all  over  each  other,  with  the  delights 
of  genuine  suspense,  characterization  and 
the  understated  phrase  sacrlSced  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  stop-watch.  It  s  scant  won- 
der that  many  a  viewer  feels  he  has  heard 
or  seen  every  mystery  show  before;  he  prob- 
ably has. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  broadcasting's  cur- 
rent preoccupation  with  crime  probably  will 
b  tempered  by  the  public  Itself.  Just  as  the 
worst  of  the  give-away  fad  finally  ran  its 
course.  But  as  with  the  m.inla  for  prize  con- 
tests, very  likely  this  will  not  come  about 
until  mdlo  and  te'evlslon  needlessly  have 
Inccured  anot.ier  batch  of  black  eyes.  If 
radio  and  television  suffer  many  more  of  the 
same,  the  public  may  be  J'jstlfied  in  coming 
to  the  concltisicn  that  the  brcadcaitlng  in- 
dustry u  Incapable  of  seeing  where  Its  going. 


James  F.  Byrnei:  From  S-preme  Court  to 
South  Carolina  Governor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  BURNET  R.  MAYBA^'K 

07    SCtTTH    CAEQLa*A 

IN  THE  SE>'ATE  CF  THZ  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  ivIA\'BANK.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
aopeanng  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Wa^hm^ton  Post  entitled  "From  Su- 
preme Court  to  South  Carolina  Gover- 
nor," written  by  Jsmes  A.  Hoyt.  formerly 
speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  Ho'^3  of 
Representatives,  and  formerly  a  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Columbia  <S.  C.) 
Record.  The  article  relates  to  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  South  Carolina,  James 
F.  Eyrnes. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ord, as  follows; 

Faojs   Sx.-vuzMx   Corner   to   Scitth    Caxolina 
Covxaifca 
(By  Jumes  A.  Hoyt) 
For  one  who  has  been  Secretary  of  State. 
Justice    of    the    Supreme    Court.    "Assistant 
President."  United  States  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, to  become  Governor  of  his  State 
In  this  day  and  time  may  seem  to  be  a  retro- 
gression, but  It  was  not  always  so.  for  there 
was  a  time  when   to  be  Governor  of  South 
Carolina    was   esteemed    the   highest    honor 
that  could  cume  to  a  clUaen  of  that  State. 


Robert  Y.  Hayne  resigned  as  United  States 
Senator  to  accept  election  as  Qoverncr.  and 
then  John  C.  Calhoun  resigned  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  seat  in  the  Senate  vacated 
by  Hayne 

John  Rutledce  resigned  as  Associate  Jus- 
tlc'  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
become  chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Qulncy  Ad-ims.  after  a  trou'olous 
one  term  as  President,  and  after  having  pre- 
v.ously  served  abroad  for  many  years  as  Am- 
brjsador  and  also  as  Senator  and  Secretary 
of  State,  b2came  a  Member  of  the  Hou^e 
from  Musachusetts.  and  in  that  capacity 
rendered  what  was  by  no  n:icans  the  least 
dlstineulshed  (and  certainly  the  best  re- 
membered* service  of  his  career. 

James  Monroe,  after  his  two  terms  aa 
President,  became  a  Jtistlce  of  the  peace  in 
his  Virginia  community.  This,  It  should  be 
added,  was  after  Monroe  had  been  Ambaa- 
e?.dor  to  France,  England,  and  Spain.  United 
States  Sanator.  twice  Governor  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  Secretary  of  State.  Like  John 
Cu*ncy  Adams.  Mr.  Monrce  thought  no 
office  was  too  humble  In  which  to  serve  his 
country. 

As  to  Hayne,  after  he  had  won  lasting  fame 
m  the  historic  constitutional  debate  with 
Senator  Daniel  Webster,  he  resigned  his  seat 
In  the  Senate  to  become  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  In  1832. 

The  Nuiilfication  Party  in  South  Carolina 
was  preparing  for  the  fii;ht  then  already  be- 
gun in  the  State  for  and  against  nulliflja- 
tlon.  Contrary  to  what  la  generally  believed. 
South  Carolina  waa  by  no  means  a  unit  for 
nullification.  Some  of  the  ablest  political 
leaders  of  the  State,  In  Concress  and  out, 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  s  do:- 
tnne  and  as  strongly  Unionist  in  their  senti- 
ments as  the  native  South  Carolinian  then 
In  the  White  H  !use — Andrew  Jackson. 

It  was  virtually  necessary  for  the  Nulllflca- 
tlonlBts  to  control  the  State  government  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  policies  in  national 
affairs  and  the  campaign  of  1832  was  fought 
to  control  tbe  ler^lslature.  which  then  elected 
the  governor,  and  to  control  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  majcrity  in  order  to  Insure  the  calling 
of  a  State  convention  to  pass  on  the  nullifi- 
cation Issue 

The  Calhoun-Hayne  faction  won.  An  ex- 
t.-a  session  of  the  legislature  was  called,  and 
the  necessary  action  taken  to  call  a  State 
convention,  which  duly  passed  the  nullifi- 
cation ordinance.  The  legis'.ature,  meeting 
In  re^lar  session  Immediately  after  the  con- 
vention, proceeded  to  organize  for  the  Civil 
War  which  seemed  Ir.minent.  Senator 
H'.:Tie  was  called  from  Washington  to  be- 
c'jme  governor.  Then  Mr  Calhoun  resigned 
the  Vice  Presid:?ncy  to  take  the  seat  In  the 
Senate  vacated  by  Ha3me. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  Hayne 
af'.er  serving  out  his  term  as  governor  be- 
came mayor  of  Charleston  (1834-36)  and 
devoted  the  balance  of  his  life  largely  to  the 
far-sighted  project  of  a  railroad  across  the 
mountains  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati. 

John  Rut  ledge,  a  member  of  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  bench  selected  by  President 
Washington,  resigned  as  Associate  Justice  to 
become  chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina. 
Later,  when  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  resigned 
to  become  Governor  of  New  York  (another 
precedent),  John  Rutledce  was  appointed 
by  Washington  as  Chief  Justice,  but  the 
appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  another  story. 

President  Washlnpton  then  wrote  to  both 
Charles  Coteswcrth  Plnckney  and  to  Edward 
Rutledge,  brother  of  John,  offering  to  either 
of  them  who  would  accept  the  associate  Jus- 
ticeship wh'.ch  John  Rutledge  had  -resigned 
in  1791.  Both  declined,  stating  that  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
they  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  General 
Government. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney,  who  had 
been   a   member   of   the   Convention   which 
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framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  not  only 
declined  the  appointment  as  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  but  also  declined  the  prof- 
fered appointments  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
as  Secretary  of  State,  but  In  1796  he  became 
the  Ambassador  to  France  and  negotiated  the 
famous  Plnckney  Treaty,  which  Is  until  to- 
day the  subject  of  debate.  He  w.is  the  Fed- 
errJlst  candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1800 
and  for  President  In  1804  and  1808. 

To  resign  from  the  Supreme  Court,  relin- 
quishing an  caice  of  the  very  highest  honor, 
w.th  life  tenure,  and  with  congenial  duties 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  carrying  a 
salary  &f  $20,000,  to  undertake  for  half  that 
Eum  a  Job  even  as  "assistant  President"  that 
hr.d  nothing  but  hard  work,  disagreeable  and 
dlSIcuit,  even  impossible,  tasks,  with  the  pos- 
sibliry  of  being  unable  to  accomplish  expec- 
tntlons — that  showed  that  Mr.  Byrnes  is  ca- 
pable of  great  patriotic  sacrifice. 

In  his  present  candidacy  Mr.  Eyrnes  has 
undoubtedly  taken  into  account  the  national 
eHect  cf  his  election  as  governor  of  a  com- 
pcratively  small  State. 

The  waning  prestige  and  strength  of  State 
governments  generally  would  be  favorably  af- 
fected. Tlie  tendency  to  belittle  the  impor- 
tance and  power  of  the  individual  States  is 
one  cf  the  most  dangerous  and  deplorable 
tendencies  of  the  last  decade  or  so,  threaten- 
liii  lh2  very  form  of  our  government.  For 
rir.B.  rr.es  to  become  Governor  cf  South  Car- 
olina." after  his  noted  and  unprecedented  ca- 
reer in  V/ashlngton,  will  vltall2e  the  politics 
and  patriotism  of  every  State  In  the  Union. 
At  least  that  Is  probably  the  view  that  "Jlm- 
mie"  Byrnes  takes  of  it. 


The  President's  Weisage 


Certainly,  as  I  asserted  10  days  ago,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  remain  in 
session.  Congress  must  not  shirk  its  full 
share  of  the  task  of  readying  the  Nation 
for  the  global  responsibilities  now  ines- 
capably ours  as  the  one  nation  giving 
power  and  force  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  halt  the  shooting  war 
before  it  spreads  from  a  localized  strug- 
gle to  a  globil  conflict.  The  President 
must  make  knov.-n  the  requirements  on 
the  military  front  and  on  the  economic 
front.  The  Congress,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  must  weigh  those  re- 
quests and  give  immediate  attention  to 
them.  This  must  not  be  a  blank-check 
approval,  but  a  solemn,  understanding 
support  for  every  action  essential  to  vic- 
tory. 

There  must  be  an  immediate  reversal 
of  peacetime  spending  policy  in  relation 
to  nondefense  activities  of  Government. 
Every  possible  dollar  must  be  pared  from 
the  Govemment-as-usual  appropria- 
tions for  diversion  to  the  war  effort  in 
order  that  the  great  and  inescapable  ad- 
ditions to  our  necessary  spending  may 
be  offset  as  much  as  possible.  Higher 
taxes  are  a  certainty,  and  to  be  honest 
with  the  people  we  should  tell  them  so. 
But  the  increased  revenues  should  go 
only  to  the  task  at  hand.  There  can  be 
no  business  as  usual,  but  neither  can 
there  be  government  as  usuaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  n.LiNoi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  gives  definitive  recogni- 
tion to  a  situation  already  etched  in  grim 
realities  apparent  ever  since  our  decision 
to  make  a  mihtary  stand  in  Korea. 
There  must  be  no  disposition  in  the  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  Nation,  to  deny  imme- 
diate availability  of  the  men,  the  money, 
and  the  materiel  essential  to  successful 
completion  of  the  tragic  task  at  hand. 

We  must  reaUze  that  this  is  war,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  partial  mobiliza- 
tion of  resources  for  war.  To  do  less  than 
inaugurate  all-out  prosecution  of  the 
f  ghting  is  to  invite  once  again  the  too- 
little-and-too-late  strategy.  The  SIO.- 
CCO  COO.OOO  asked  as  a  starting  point  by 
the  President  will  most  certainly  gro'A'  to 
a  sum  much  larger.  How  much  no  one 
now  can  foretell.  The  other  essentials 
beside  money  must  be  provided  and  ac- 
cepted as  readily  as  we  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  armed  aggression.  This 
will  inevitably  mean  control  of  essential 
materials,  prices,  profits,  and  wages.  To 
go  less  than  all  the  way  is  to  go  nowhere 
it  all.  We  cannot  wage  half  a  war  on  the 
heme  front  any  mere  than  on  the  battle 
front.  The  President  must  make  this 
clear  to  the  Nation.  The  people  must 
accept  it  now,  rather  than  to  have  it 
forced  en  them  later  after  even  greater 
damage  has  been  done  to  our  economic 
solidarity  which  is  necessarily  the  bul- 
wark of  our  military  power. 


The  President's  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANTC.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  President's  Message,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
20,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  President's  Message 

We  commend  two  steps  which  President 
Truman  has  taken  in  the  past  few  days. 
And,  we  think,  the  President  should  proceed 
further  and  more  decisively  in  the  direction 
he  hlmseLf  has  Indicated. 

If  he  win  do  so,  the  unusual  meastires 
which  he  proposed  in  yesterday's  message  on 
Korea  need  not  now  be  enacted;  there  need 
be  no  immediate  authority  to  set  priorities 
and  allocations  of  materials,  and  the  demand 
for  higher  taxes  can  be  dropped  or  at  any 
rate  postponed. 

One  of  the  commendable  steps  was  the 
Presidents  direction  to  the  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  deal  with  hotising  pro- 
grams to  crimp  down  their  extension  of 
credit.  Thereby  the  President  did  two 
things.  He  cut  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  lessened  the  demand  for  the 
myriad  of  materials  going  into  housing — 
lumber,  metals,  etc. 

The  other  step  was  the  announcement  In 
his  message  that  he  had  directed  Govern- 
ment departments  to  review  their  spending 
programs.  How  firmly  the  President  will  in- 
sist on  more  than  token  cuts  we  do  not 
know.  If  he  really  means  to  go  through 
with  an  effective  program,  the  results  will  be 


Just  the  same  as  those  of  the  order  for  hous- 
ing curtailment;  Government  expenditures 
will  be  reduced  and  the  demand  entailed  by 
those  expenditures  will  be  cut. 

One  of  the  categories  to  be  cut  should  be 
the  funds  allotted  for  gifts  to  Europe  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  With 
increased  arms  spending  American  Imports 
from  Europe  will  be  vgreatly  Increased. 
Those  imports  will  earn  doHars  for  Europe. 
The  sole  remaining  justification  for  the  gifts 
is  to  supply  Europe  with  dollars.  To  now 
Insist  that  the  gilts  proceed  under  changed 
circumstances  is  to  confuse  means  and  ends 
to  the  point  of  fantasy. 

There  is  a  third  step  which  should  be  trken 
and  which  can  be  taken  within  existing  ex- 
ecutive powers.  The  President  only  flirts 
with  that  step  when  he  suggests  the  reenact- 
ment  of  controls  over  instalment  credit.  Eut 
to  single  cut  this  one  type  of  credit  is  not 
enough.  The  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  the  bank  supervisory  authorities  should 
use  their  power  for  a  general  tightening. 
Thereby  not  only  will  brakes  be  put  upon 
Instalment  credit,  but  in  addition  the  In- 
ventory hoarding,  over  which  the  President 
Bucgests  direct  controls,  will  be  discouragsd. 
Mr.  Truman  says  that  what  we  do  to  meet 
the  Korean  situation  and  others  which  may 
follow  must  not  be  allowed  to  Injure  our 
basic  economic  strength.  And  perhaps  his 
advisers  would  argue  that  the  steps  advo- 
cated here  would  be  Injuriously  deflationary. 
We  think  they  would  not.  We  think  that 
a  cut  in  Government  spending  an.,  a  change 
In  t.'-.e  Government  policy  which  encourages 
private  spending  would  be  the  policy  least 
calculated  to  send  the  economy  Into  a  tail 
spin.  It  would  slow  down  a  pace  which  waa 
far  too  fast  even  before  the  fighting  In 
Korea  broke  out.  We  think  It  would  do  no 
more  than  that, 

Jut  for  the  sake  of  argument  suppoee  that 
the  steps  we  suggest  might  be  attended  by 
considerable  readjtistment.  What,  then,  l» 
the  alternative? 

The  alternative  Is  to  allow  civilian  demand 
to  clash  with  Government  demand  and  at- 
tempt to  handle  the  matter  by  the  direct 
controls  which  Mr.  Truman  suggesu.  We 
know  very  well  that  however  small  those 
controls  are  at  the  start,  the  imposition  of 
one  seems  to  create  the  necessity  for  another 
and  that  additional  one  for  still  more.  How 
long  before  V.'ashlngton  will  be  full  of  citi- 
zens who  might  be  useful  in  their  own  busi- 
nesses trying  to  administer  an  impossibility? 
Will  that  cause  no  readjustments? 

And  will  an  addition  to  an  already  stagger- 
ing tax  burden  have  no  bad  effects  on  the 
economy?  Will  the  taxes  enacted  just  for 
the  emergency  be  repealed  when  the  emer- 
gency passes?  We  should  know  the  answer 
to  that. 

President  Truman  and  those  about  him 
certainly  have  seemed  to  say  that  a  govern- 
ment can  live  in  a  tense  world,  in  a  w„r 
without  shooting,  and  still  spend  as  though 
nothing  unusual  were  going  on.  This  news- 
paper has  loudly  and  consistently  said  that 
we  could  not.  We  say  It  again  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Truman  seerds  less  sure  than 
he  was  a  month  ago. 

We  hope  he  will  now  throw  completely 
overboard  the  vestiges  of  a  mistaken  policy. 


Sound  Sense  From  a  Senator 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or    DET.AW.\RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 
Mr.  WrLLL\MS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


more  •erlou»,  *j  a  ti^a •.•.«.-  .:  lac:.  u  th*  quai-       that  could  cume  to  a  cltlaen  oX  that  State.       beca   a   member   or   the   Convention   which 
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solidarity  which  is  necessarily  the  bul- 
wark of  our  military  power. 


know.     If   he   really    means   to   go   through 
with  an  effective  program,  the  results  will  be 


Mr.  WILLI-\:iS. 
unanimous  cc::i;cnt 


Mr.  Presiaent.  i  asK 
to  have  inserted  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoio  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  journal  Every  Eve- 
ning of  July  19.  1950.  entitled  -Sound 
Sense  From  a  Senator."  In  this  edi- 
torial my  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Pre.\r!.  is  com- 
mended for  his  protest  against  indis- 
criminate Government  prosecution  of 
big  business  on  the  theory  that  size  alone 
is  a  sign  of  badness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bovm  StTtsz  FitcM  a  StKAtoa 

No  one  who  know«  Senator  J  Attn*  Prai, 
Ja.,  or  haa  noted  hl.^  conunon-s«nM  attlttida 
toward  p'JblJr  probJei.w.  will  ht>  rirprUed  hy 
bto  ^rotMt  asaioct  lndtacrlmlnat«  Oo«ern- 
ment  proMCUtton  at  Wf  tmUhtm  und«r  th« 
antttmac  1.  w  H*  bM  iibewn  btfort  and  now 
abowfl  tpLtn  that  b*  to  no  Mfbaertbcr  to  the 
DtpartflMnt  of  Juatlrt  theory  that  titt  alon« 
to  a  slscn  of  badmat. 

T/alla  refarrtBf  •pwtAeally  to  tha  du  P-^nt 
Co.  and  the  d«m«f*  <loo«  to  tht  American 
0Conr.mj  b7  the  lult  a'sunst  It  In  tha  cello- 
phane affair.  Senator  PtXAa  baaea  hU  caae  on 
much  broader  frounda.  The  question  U  not 
whether  a  firm  la  larfe  or  small  but  whether 
It  u  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  Or,  In 
the  Senator's  own  words,  a  company's  "ri"ht 
to  erlst  and  to  manufacture  and  sell  l*s  prod- 
ucts can  moet  properly  be  determined  by  the 
American  people  themselves  • 

This  statement,  we  believe,  reflects  the 
judgment  of  most  of  du  Pont  Delaware 
neighbors  and.  Indeed,  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 


Beware  of  the  Booby  Trap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MxmnsoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRBSENTATn^ES 

Tuesdzy,  July  li,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try s  greatest  deficiency  during  the  last  5 
years  has  been  men  and  women  with 
genuine  understanding  of  the  nature. 
objectives,  and  tactic-  of  the  Communist 
world  conspiracy.  Our  worst  blunders 
have  come  not  because  our  leaders  were 
evil  but  because  they  were  trying  to  b^ 
good.  They  insi5ted  on  believing  that 
Communists  wanted  the  same  things  as 
free  men  want,  that  militant  atheists 
would  act  according  to  the  principles  of 
Christian  brotherhood  which  prln'*iples 
they  viclenily  deny.  We  must  continue 
to  act  accorduig  to  our  pnnciples  but  it 
is  worse  than  folly  to  imagine  Commu- 
nists wiiL 

It  to  heartening  beyond  words  to  find 
occasionaliy  someone  who  understands 
the  conspiracy  and  has  the  courage  to 
expiate  rt.  in  order  to  warn  the  innocent 
against  their  own  destruction.  I  have 
seen  no  clearer  exposition  of  the  un- 
pleasant facts  of  the  ca.^e  than  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  th»  Minneapolis 
Tr  bune  cf  J'iiy  18. 1950.  B?ware  indeed. 
The  editorial  foOows: 

B£W«K£    OT   THI   BoOBT    TaAP 

T~***"  Pnm«  Minister  Nehru  s  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Korean  conflict  from  spreading 
undoubtedly  is  weU>Uit«aUoo«d.  T>.e  "ay 
^e.aru  haa  gone  aba«t  tt,  tawevar.  scrvca  tiie 


purposes  cf  the  C.-immunlst  aggressors  rather 
than  the  cau&e  of  peace  with  juatlce  and  se- 
curity. 

Nehru's  Intervention  gives  the  Communist 
asrgrespors  a  welcome  opportunity  to  pull 
more  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  simple-mind- 
ed. It  creates  doubts  and  contusions  In  the 
mlnda  cf  the  well-intentioned  It  makes 
more  dlffcxilt  the  task  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  deter  further  aggression  by  mobUlzlng  the 
free  world  a.jalnst  Communist  aggression  la 
Korea.  It  conceivably  cculd  subject  the 
United  Nations  to  the  kind  of  Communist 
sabotage  which  almost  destroyed  It  and  ag.iln 
deprive  the  p»ace-seeking  nations  of  the 
world  of  an  effective  Instrument  for  collec- 
tive sectinty. 

A  statesman  better  versed  lu  the  alms  and 
methods  of  stAilnlam  wimld  not  have  glvca 
Btalln  such  a  b<x>*t  and  the  caufte  "f  coUec- 
tlve  Mcur  tOUMMMary 

aotbed  ^ottoettfaM'  xt 

ttke  time  otit  to  ■ '  to  the  unmitiai'd 

the  boiby  traps  u.  «.-..;i's  re^ly  to  Kehrus 
Intervention. 

ttaltn  doesn't  want  to  rc.»«ttvat«  the  CM 
Cecunty  Cotinrll.  He  wnnts  to  deactivate  It 
as  he  has  done  by  bta  vetoea  so  suuij  time* 
and  as  h«  nearly  did  permacenUj  ty  his 
attempt!  to  force  the  Council  to  replace  the 
Chlnete  Nationalist  meriber  with  bU  Chl- 
uere  Communist  stooge. 

Nehru  ho;.es  that  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UN  would  result  In  his  powerful 
Bed  neighbor  stepping  support  of  Communist 
aggression  In  Korea.  Indochina,  and  behav- 
ing decently  toward  Uidia.  He  hopes  that 
Russia  wi.l  cease  to  mcn;ice  the  nou-S:vlet 
w:irld  If  It  gets  Its  way  a'jout  Communist 
China  In  tl:e  UN.  Thj  Is  a  patheucally 
naive  concept  of  what  the  Communists  ere 
up  to  and  how  to  thwart  their  evil  purpc.«-e3. 
Eut  unfortunately  a  great  many  peo.  le  in 
t^e  western  w':rld  as  well  as  in  India  are  still 
unable  to  ccmprelicnd  Soviet  tactics. 

Knowing  that  and  ccuntln<»  upon  such 
innccence.  the  Communists  cynically  act  cut 
the  role  which  Nehru  and  hts  kind  ca^st  tor 
them. 

A  careful  reading  of  Stalin's  reply  will 
"  afcow  that  the  dictator  doesn't  say  he  would 
help  stop  the  Korean  war  If  his  C'ninese 
sto'zges  are  seated  In  the  UN.  He  mere.y 
says  he  would  talk  about  It.  Five  years  a^o 
Sta'in  premised  to  join  In  making  a  peace 
treaty  for  Aiistria.  He  Is  still  talkmg  ab,ut 
It,  meanwhile  keeping  Soviet  troops  In  that 
country  to  blacItmaU  it  and  nelgh,;oring 
ccuntrles  Into  dcing  what  Russia  wants. 
He  could  talk  about  Ko.-ea  until  his  stoorcs 
had  remade  the  entire  country  to  fieir 
hearts'  desire  If  we  yielded  to  the  sort  of 
blackmaU  Nehru  unwittingly  paves  the  way 
fcr. 

Once  Stalin  got  his  Chinese  Communists 
Into  the  UN  by  rach  tactics  and  Russian 
delegates  returned  they  could  resume  their 
aabct'-ge  cf  every  effort  to  deter  Soviet  a<^- 
greeslon.  every  effort  to  provide  the  LN  v-ith 
the  sort  of  peace-preeervaticn  force  reqrired 
to  d«il  with  such  situations  as  the  Kor'?an. 
All  the  lives,  effort,  and  resources  expended 
to  deter  aggression  such  as  the  Korean  wou  d 
have  been  In  vain.  All  the  progress  maie 
since  June  25  tcrrard  converting  UN  Into  the 
genuine  collective  security  system  it  ws  In- 
tended to  be  would  be  scrapped.  Stalin 
would  have  us  bac":  where  we  were  between 
19 '5  and  June  25.  19^0 

Spare  us,  good  Pandit,  from  that  kind  of 
reactivation.  India's  condemnation  of 
Commxmlst  aggression  In  Korea  was  a  brave 
and  wise  forward  step  for  a  country  opposed 
to  taking  sides.  India  should  not  take  two 
steps  backward  In  Ita  eai^emess  to  demon- 
strate that  It  hasn't  taken  sides  with  the 
western  democracies.  If  It  cannot  see  Its 
way  clear  to  helping  them  put  down  aggres- 
sion In  Korea,  it  at  least  should  not  make 
their  ta-.k  harder  by  helping  the  Commu- 
nists make  aggression  pay. 


A  BUI  To  Extend  Medical  Faci!i;ie« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
cr 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  .vE-.v  jrnsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVi3 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1950 

Mr   WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

July  17.  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
"H.  R.  9128  >  to  establish  the  Southern 
Medical  College;  to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  mental  health  clinics,  and 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  medical 
care  to  areas  instiSlciently  provUSed 
thrrewirh. 

Thin  bill  iM.  broadly  speaking,  a  eoiB* 
pnnion  bill  to  H,  R,  8741  which  I  hart 
previow'  -:  ' :  i  -  vui:n«  a  plan 
for  Nat:-  c.  without  »o- 

clalLclng  the  practice  of  medicine.  That 
bill  i»  known  as  Federal  Health  Reinsur* 
ance  Act  and  an  expLmatlon  of  it  ap- 
pears on  pa;.'e  A5057,  of  the  Appendix  o( 
the  Cr  wen ESEICN^L  Rrcnno. 

This  sec;3nd  bill.  H.  R.  9128.  to  which 
I  have  referred  Is  a  ccmpanion  bill  to  the 
former  bill.  H.  R.  8748.  is  an  endeavor 
to  present  specific  proposals  for  progres- 
sive action  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  can  be  and  should  be  taken,  with- 
out making  the  serious  mistake  of  Fed- 
eral socialized  medicine. 

H.  R.  9123  goes  directly  to  four  phases 
in  v.-hich  our  present  very  excellent  m3d- 
ical  and  health  service  is  admittedly  de- 
ficient. The  bill  seeks  to  improve  each 
cf  these  deficiencies  in  a  constructive 
and  sound  manner. 

The  first  phase  involves  the  fact  that 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
there  are  net  suScient  opportunities  to 
sLudy  medicine.  In  many  of  the  South- 
e-n  States  the  number  of  doctors  avail- 
able in  ratio  to  the  population  is  less 
than  half  as  compared  to  the  Northarn 
States.  This,  of  course.  rcfi3cts  not  only 
a  general  deficiency  in  medical  educa- 
tion but  specifically  a  very  sad  laci  of 
opportunity  fcr  Negroes  to  study  medi- 
cine. It  appears  to  me  that  assistance 
cf  the  Federal  Gcvermnent  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outotanding  sDutl:3i-n 
medical  school,  which  would  a^lm.t 
Qualified  students  witliout  discrimina- 
tion, would  be  a  very  major  step  in  the 
advance  in  the  health  of  the  South  and 
cf  the  entire  Nation.  I'- is  anticipated 
that  leading  medical  schools  cf  the  coun- 
try shall  assist  in  establishing  and  sup- 
plying the  needed  medic.il  faculty  for 
such  a  southern  medical  school.  To 
brin?  this  about,  it  is  provided  that  each 
cf  the  six  regents  appointed  shall  at 
the  time  cf  his  appointment  be  afullated 
with  a  medical  faculty  of  some  other  col- 
lege or  university  or  with  the  admin- 
istrative or  medical  staff  of  some  ac- 
credited hospital. 

This  extreme  shortage  of  doctors  in 
the  South  is  frequently-  used  in  r.^fei'- 
encos  to  national  statistics  as  a  reason 
for  a  complete  and  radical  change  in 
the  whole  health  program  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  submitted  that  a  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  deficiency  where  it  exists 
is  by  far  the  mci5t  ir..jlligcut  and  de- 
siiable  approach  to  make. 


The  second  major  deficiency  In  the 
pres«'nt  national  health  pic'^ure  is  that 
in  mental  health.  On(?-half  of  all  of 
the  hospital  beds  occupied  m  America 
tcday  are  occupied  by  mental  patients. 
This  is  an  admitted  and  recognized  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  and  it  has  not 
been  met  m  keeping  with  the  supero 
progress  in  medicine  penerally.  There- 
fore ^p^'Cific  major  as.sisTance  is  provided 
for  mpnt.il-health  clinics  to  be  estab- 
li.shod  pnd  affiliated  with  existing  medi- 
cal schools.  This  is  a  highly  desirable 
and  long-overdue  step  in  the  advance  of 
medicine  in  America. 

The  third  phase  Is  that  of  the  need 
for  constant  lmprov«»mpnt  in  the  quality 
of  m"'  "•''•-'  ■"  In  America,  This  is  even 
mor*'  If .  :.L  than  the  question  cf  the 
numb'  r  of  doctor*  ProvUlon  U  there- 
fore ma4«  that  the  liI«s-ln«uraoc«  com- 
panies, who  have  aa  obvious  ioterc»t  in 
Improved  medical  care,  mteht  provide 
for  irradtiate  medical  ■cholerHhlps  under 
which  practlcinu  d<JCtori  could  further 
Improve  their  own  special  knowledge  In 
m*'d;cine  The  scholarships  should  be 
at  1(  ast  $2,000  and  not  more  than  $4,000 
per  year  for  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  5  years,  and  the  payments  for  the 
scholarships  may  be  deductible  from  the 
net  income  of  life-insurance  companies 
for  tax  purposes  provided  the  amount 
with  re.spect  to  any  one  company  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  one  t.-.xable  year  one- 
fiftieth  cf  1  percent  of  the  total  gross 
income  cf  the  company. 

The  fourth  phase  is  the  recognized 
present  deficiency  in  lack  of  doctors  and 
medical  facilities  in  a  larue  number  of 
the  more  sparsely  settled  or  veiT  low 
income  areas  of  the  country.  Provision 
is  made  under  which  these  special- need 
areas  may  be  designated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  a  contract  may  be  entered 
for  part-time  service  of  a  duly  licensed, 
registered  doctor  for  a  5-year  period  for 
$100  per  month  in  exchange  for  his  per- 
forming of  certain  public-health  serv- 
ices, such  as  immunizations,  examining 
school  children,  and  ether  services  of 
preventive  medicine  and  sanitation. 

Further  provision  is  made  under  which 
$1.0C0  per  year  in  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  may  be  furnished  to  such  a  doc- 
tor which  he  in  tui-n  is  to  furnish  to  the 
needy  public  without  charge. 

Beyond  these  pubhc  services  the  doc- 
tor is  to  practice  in  every  respect  as  a 
private  practitioner,  charging  fcr  his 
services  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay. 

The  total  approach  is  one  of  providing 
the  essential  public-health  services  for  a 
small,  guaranteed  income,  which  in  turn 
becomes  the  underlying  assurance  which 
makes  it  po,ssible  for  a  young  doctor  to 
go  into  a  rural  cr  economically  deficient 
area  and  develop  his  own  practice. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  four  steps, 
if  taken  in  c:mpany  with  the  Federal 
health  reinjurance  approach  of  the  vol- 
untary health-insurance  groups  pro- 
vided for  in  the  companion  bill,  will  to- 
gether gradually  work  out  an  American 
health  program  cf  ingenuity  a.id  re- 
sourcefulness that  will  produce  superb 
results.  It  will  also  avoid  the  U-agic 
consequences  of  a  compulsory  health- in- 
surance scheme  and  of  the  socialized 
medicme  program  S3  evident  in  England 
and  the  continent  cf  Europe. 
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Tills  mea.sure,  just  as  the  other  meas- 
ure, is  presented  in  a  preliminary  man- 
ner subject  to  such  sug.^esticns  for 
amendment  and  revision  that  may  arise 
from  the  study  cf  its  provisions  by  all 
who  are  sincerely  intere-si/cd  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  health  of  the  Amtrican 
people.  Proposed  amendments  are  not 
only  anticipated  but  will  be  welcomed  in 
the  light  of  continuing  study. 


President  Trjman'»  KealliLic  Hsssage 


EXTEN-SICN  or  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

r,r  WkW  YOt« 

n»  THU  novn  ov'  gg.'RiggrrATivM 
Wtdns$da9,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  MULTTR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Truman*  ni'swage  to  ConareM  on  the 
mobilization  of  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic resources  to  cop<'  with  the  slttia- 
tlon  in  Korea  and  to  be  prepared  for  any 
future  eventuahties  which  may  arise  in 
cthtr  parts  of  the  world  contains  a  can- 
did and  complete  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us  ar.d  it  is  a  realiotic 
approach  to  its  ultimate  solution. 

To  be  sure,  his  message  contains  a 
strong  and  unanswerable  indictment  of 
the  evil  forces  that  deliberately  planned 
the  attack  on  a  peaceful  nation  which 
had  been  created  by  the  United  Natxons 
only  2  years  ago.  The  attack  on  the 
Korean  Republic  was  not  only  Gelitaera^e 
and  well  prepared  mihtanly  but  it  was 
done  in  dffiance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  fr^e  peoples  of  the  world. 

To  deal  with  this  act  of  brutal  aggrss- 
sicn  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world  the  United 
States  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
take  the  action  it  has  taken  in  the  past 
several  weeks.  Our  country  also  has  no 
other  recourse  to  action  than  the  plans 
and  steps  outlined  by  the  President  in 
hii  message  to  Congress.  They  are  costly 
plans,  they  may  prove  to  be  of  longer 
duration  than  any  of  us  anticipate,  but 
thev  are  well-laid  plans  fcr  a  p'--aceful 
world,  or  as  the  President  defines  it  so 
clearly  and  elcq^uently  in  his  message— 

A  world  where  all  men  may  live  in  peace 
and  freedom  wltli  sieadUy  iniprovinfr  Uving 
conditions,  under  governments  of  their  own 
tree  choice. 

President  Truman  has  informed  us 
that  in  order  to  attain  the  necescary  mil- 
itary and  industrial  mobilization  cf  our 
manpower  and  material  resources,  it  will 
require  at  least  $10.000.CG0,0C0,  and  this 
is  only  a  fii'st  step.  Much  as  ail  cf  us 
hate  to  utilize  cur  resources  fcr  purpcses 
cf  preparedness  and  v;ar,  the  security  of 
our  people,  cur  country,  and  the  free 
world  take  priority  over  everything  else. 
In  that  respect  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
President  Truman  fully  understands  the 
ser-.cusness  of  the  threat  to  our  Nation 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  take  full 
and  necessary  measures  to  deal  with  the 
emergency. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  bear  greater  burdens,  but  if  we 
are    serious    in    our    determination    tp^ 


emerge  victorious  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  act  with  fortitude,  high  resolve,  and 
patriotism.  It  will  be  required  of  us  to 
undertake  a  certain  degree  of  self-denial 
and  some  restrictions  of  the  economic 
freedom  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  ii  this  is  done  in  good 
faith  by  ail  citizens  of  our  great  coimtry 
and  with  a  minimum  of  hysteria  and 
seifi.shness  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
shall  have  to  give  up  much  l^ss  than  we 
had  expected  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  any  essential  needs,  whether 
it  be  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  comforts. 

While  the  President  has  n^ked  for  cer- 
tain control?  over  In.'itallnpnt  bu'Mnu 
and  commodity  speculation.  It  is  most 
rtraMurina  to  know  that  he  has  not  found 
it  neeeieary  to  anlc  for  price  control,  ra- 
ttonins,  the  control  cf  mAnpower  atid 
wa«ei».  and  no  forth.  Whether  he  will 
be  forced  in  the  lon«(  run  to  aak  for  such 
controls  di^rv'ndR  in  lood  m<*a«ure  upon 
all  of  us,  If  w*»  ar<»  selfish,  if  we  Ijecome 
punicky.  if  w«»  b  gin  hoarding  foodstuffe 
and  other  commodities  which  are  more 
than  plentiful,  then  we  shall  bring  on 
th«»se  control-  much  sooner  than  we  may 
expect. 

The  recommendations  presented  by 
the  President  in  his  mesr.age  to  Congress 
are  realistic  and  plausible.  They  were 
prf^sented  in  a  calm  and  fitting  manner. 
Let  us.  too,  receive  them  with  utmost 
calm  and  steady  nerves  in  order  to  best 
deal  with  a  difficult  situation  in  a  crucial 
hour. 


Role  cf  Mo*'on  Pictures  in  the  Foreign 
Information  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KO:i.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH2  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY,  l/lr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Vo.ce  of. 
America's  overseas  information  program 
must  be  tremendously  expanded  if  we  are 
to  antidote  the  Communist  propaganda 
which  is  booming  throughout  the  world. 
Right  now  this  matter  is  being  consid- 
ered by  our  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Ccmmittes. 

Earlier  this  month  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  motion  pictures  are  being  used 
in  tiie  present  overseas  information  and 
educational  exchange  program.  As  I 
have  previously  ccmmented  on  the  Sen- 
ate fiocr,  I  feel  that  the  di'namic  me- 
dium of  motion  pictures  brings  about 
the  stronge.st  possible  impact  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  own  country 
and  the  world.  Yes:  this  medium  is,  in 
fact,  the  mcst  powerful  instrument  we 
have  for  getting  across  the  American 
story. 

I  feel  that  the  motion- picture  indus- 
try is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  great 
job  that  it  has  done  in  cooperation  with 
our  Federal  Government  in  telling  our 
stoiy  overs«?.s  through  films  and  news- 
•  T^eis,  and  special  commendation  should 


heuru  t^a*  gaam  abcui  it. 


MTves  lUe        clsu  make  aggression  pay. 


sii'able  approach  to  make. 


Ao2m 
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be  p:ven  to  the  Motioo  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  tinder  the  inspired  lead- 
ership ct  Mr  Enc  Johnston,  who  con- 
tacted President  Tniman  immediately 
mnti  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  con- 
flic:.  cOtrias  assistance. 

By  means  of  the  MPA  and  the  Motion 
Piecare  Export  Association,  the  16- 
miilimeter  motion-picture  film  is  prov- 
tag  as  powerful  as  75-milUmeter  or  ISO- 
millimeter  artiller>- — each  in  their  re- 
spective ways.  Hollywood  has  thus  eiven 
us  not  only  a  tremendous  industry  for 
entertainment  and  culture,  not  only  a 
tremendous  wea:th  and  job-creating  in- 
dustry, but  it  has  helped  provide  the 
sinews  for  United  States  victory  in  the 
co!d  war  tliat  has  suddenly  grown  so  hot 
in  Korea. 

I  briieve  the  report  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Edward  Barrett.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
CoHeanies.  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Co:<cT.tss:osKL  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Barrett "s  letter  to  me.  followed  by 
two  enclosures  he  sent  with  his  message, 
one  CDnsustmg  of  .extracts  from  Federal 
reports  on  the  USIE  film  program  and 
the  ether  consisting  of  an  interesting 
article  which  was  published  in  the  May 
1949  issue  of  Educational  Screen,  a 
magazine  devoted  to  audiovisual  mate- 
rials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows: 

DcTAsncxNT  cr  Stati 
Wdshirigton.  D.  C  .  July  18.  1950. 
Ecn.  ALTXASZtM  WnxT. 

Uniied  States  Senate. 

4It  DtAM  SKMATX3B  WiLXT :  Tcur  lnquirv  of 
July  «.  1950.  recardini?  the  rc!e  of  mclcn 
pictxtTM  In  the  beputmect's  overseas  Infor- 
mation and  educational  exchange  program 
la  Terr  mudiiBppreclated.  The  Departrr.er.t 
has  alwaya  ccnald«red  211ms  an  Indispensable 
part  of  tlila  program. 

At  th«  present  time  150  Forei^  Service 
estabUahinectA  maintain  libraries  of  docu- 
BWDtary  and  cducaUoLal  films  with  an  arer- 
•9K  et  tSO  aobjccta  each.  The  films  show 
a  wide  cross  section  of  American  life — the 
character  or  our  people.  Goverr.ment.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  institutions  All  em- 
pti^wirr  the  Inherent  stren^h  and  peaceful 
purpoan  that  undcrflrd  our  democratic 
procesaes  and  Institutions.  These  pictures 
arc  being  exhibited  In  more  than  300.000 
■bovtn^s  annuallj  to  an  estimated  audience 
of  1 15.000.000  people  comprised  of  labor  or- 
ganlzatiODS.  youth  groups,  schools.  Govern- 
ment "^**'*«'«  and  employees,  fariaers  and 
rural  groups,  churches,  civic  organizations, 
and  many  others.  The  films  are  loaned  to 
these  grotxpa.  IX  they  have  no  prcjector  or 
operator,  tttcac.  too  arc  mad*  STaiUble  by  the 
film  library.  In  addition,  mobile  uatts  tour 
the  tigTTMmi1*"f  Tillages  and  r\ir»l  areas, 
exhltatttaf  lUma  and  distributing  Inlorma- 
tkxial  material. 

In  many  countries  the  fi:m  pr)ffram  Is 
operated  Is  dose  cooperattoh  with  local  gor- 
•nunent  agrndes.  such  as  minlnrles  of 
iMatth.  educaUon.  and  agrlcultur**.  Theec 
maJu  cxtenalTi  uac  of  the  Depart- 
»f ■  filma  in  conaaeuoo  with  their  own 
also,  some  at  the  Department's 
arc  dutnbuted  abroad  by  ttia  HoUy- 
ccm;>ani«i  and  exhibited  eztcrislTelj  in 
overseas  theaters. 

Approximately  70  perrent  of  the  films  used 
IB    the    program    arc    acquired    fr<3m    aucb 
as  industry  and  cummerclal  orsaal- 
bar  Ooraramcat  ^MietM.  pvtrala 
-pictitf*  produean,  adaMatioiMa  lastt' 


tutions.  pbllanthropte  organizations,  etc. 
Others  are  produced  by  the  I>partment  un- 
der contract  with  private  documentary  film 
companies  and  designed  specifically  for  use 
In  the  program.  All  these  films  are  current- 
ly recorded  In  an  average  of  15  foreign  l.in- 
guajies  selected  from  a  total  of  29  different 
languages.  Approximately  3C0  exhibition 
prints  of  each  title  are  distributed  to  the 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  above  films  which  are 
designed  primarily  for  the  general  public, 
the  Department  supplies  a  limited  number 
of  films  showing  the  achievements  of  our 
scientific  and  professional  people  In  such 
fields  as  m?diclne.  dentistry,  .igriculture.  and 
education.  These  films  are  welcomed  and 
used  extensively  by  specialized  groups 
throughout   the   world. 

The  motion-picture  program  Is  conducted 
In  close  cooperation  with  aU  organizations 
and  groups  In  the  United  States  making  mo- 
tion pictures  "hat  serve  to  Implement  our 
Information  objectives.  Everv  eSort  Is  made 
to  encourage  end  fucUitate  the  overseas  dis- 
tribution of  films  of  an  educational  and 
Informational  nature. 

The  Department  maintains  close  working 
relationships  with  American  newsreel  com- 
panies to  secure  adequate  coverage  of  news 
events  that  contribute  to  this  Goverrmenfs 
information  cbjectives  abroad.  The  Depart- 
ment assists  the  newsreels  in  arranging  ccv- 
erace  of  cfflcial  events  of  International  sig- 
nificance and  makes  its  own  coverage  of 
special  events  available  to  them  for  overseas 
u«e. 

Your  comments  on  the  value  of  films  in 
furthering  this  Government's  objectives 
abroad  is  much  appreciated.  In  this  con- 
nection you  win  find  attached  a  few  e.nracts 
from  field  reports  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
■  The  Department  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
any  further  Information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  W.  B.^rrett, 

A.i.fi.stant  Secretary. 


[Extracts  from  field  reports  of  the  USIE  film 
program  | 

Greece.  November  1940:  "Showings  of 
USIE  films  to  Communist  prisoners  continue 
at  the  political  reorientation  camp  on  the 
Makroneaaos  Islands.  At  this  camp  one  of 
the  moat  unique  experiments  in  the  modern 
political  world  is  taking  place,  USIE  films 
form  a  regular  part  of  the  re-€ducation  pro- 
gram for  Communists  being  detained  there. 
Greek  Army  officers  working  on  the  project 
express  wirm  appreciation  for  the  films  and 
confidence  In  their  effectiveness." 

Chi'e.  December  1949:  •'Once  again  this 
year.  USIE  films  were  the  basis  for  annual 
semester  projects  In  the  local  schools.  Stu- 
dents constructed  models  of  things  seen  In 
USIE  films  and  these  were  presented  In  a 
city-Wide  exhibition.  Sixty  thousand  stu- 
dents from  1(J0  local  schools  participated  In 
the  exhibition  '* 

Denmark.  May  1950:  "^n  order  to  reach 
koy  groupc  USIE  has  concentrated  on  multi- 
ple film  showings  to  small  groups  with  spe- 
cific interests  As  a  result  of  this  policy. 
more  th.Hn  600  showings  take  place  each 
r..  nlh.  In  Ojpenhagen  alone,  the  film  sec- 
lua  frequ»>nt!y  arranges  showings  by  each 
of  six  projfctlonista  on  the  same  evening. 
Reeponslblc  officers  state  that  the  film  sec- 
tion has  accompllahed  near  miracles  with 
the  equipment  available  and  request  the 
allocvtion  of  additional  equipment." 

Indonesia.  April  1950:  "Reports  Indicate 
that  many  people  walk  10  kilometers  to  see 
USIE  film  showings  and  that  even  heavy 
rains  faU  to  keep  the  people  away  " 

Pinlarid.  February  1950:  "On  numerous 
occasions  when  projectors  are  sent  to  out- 
lying dutrlcu.  this  office  Is  amuzed  at  the 
eoosldMrable  use  they  are  given.  A  hlgh- 
UMchcr  la  uue  town  burrowed  a  bro« 


Jector  and  several  films  for  3  days.  During 
that  time  she  gave  10  different  performances 
to  2.735  persons." 

Italy,  March  1950:  "When  USIE  advertlaed 
a  film  showing  In  a  sm.ill  town  near  Florence, 
the  local  Communist  Party  Immediately  an- 
nounced the  showlni,  of  a  Sovexport  film  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  8h(jwlngs  were 
held  250  spectators  came  to  the  USIE  ihow 
while  15  attended  the  Communist  exhibition. 
It  was  later  discovered  that  many  who  at- 
tended the  USIE  show  had  conirltuted  to  the 
rental  of  the  Soviet  picture." 

Mexico,  May  1950:  "An  ambitious  and 
careful!"  planned  mobile  unit  tcur  was  un- 
dertaken In  the  State  of  Hidalgo  to  continue 
from  March  9  to  April  23  covering  l.tOO  miles 
The  tour  was  conducted  in  close  cooperation 
With  s*-  te  and  community  officials  and  In 
the  company  of  local  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, and  health  officers.  The  mobile  unit 
visited  45  towns  and  showed  films  to  at  least 
60.000  persons.  Everywhere  Embassy  repre- 
sentatives were  cordially  received  by  the 
people,  labor  union  and  civic  leaders,  as  well 
as  all  local  authorities.  The  good  will  en- 
gendered Is  hard  to  visualize  for  persons  who 
have  not  exjierience:?  similar  occasions  In 
Mexico. 

•The  Embassy  has  received  Invitation* 
from  the  governors  of  two  other  states  to 
arranee  similar  mobile  unit  tours  " 

Philippines.  April  1950:  "The  USIE-Davao 
mobile  unit  reached  an  audience  of  over 
82.000  persons  during  a  23-day  tour  of  the 
Island  of  Mindanao.  Despite  the  prevalent 
unrest  throughout  the  countryside,  the 
unit  was  warmly  welcomed  everywhere  it 
went." 

I  Prom  Educational  Screen  magazine  of  May 

19491 
Films  in  the  UNnrn  Statts  Ov»:rseas  Infor- 
mation Phocram — The  World  Sxrs  Amer- 
ica 

(By  Herbert  T  Edwards) 

During  the  war,  millimeter  referred  not 
only  to  the  size  of  guns  but  also  the  gage 
of  a  new  weapon — the  motion  picture.  Both 
16mm.  and  35mm.  films  were  used  exten- 
sively to  help  train  the  Armed  F.jrces  and 
war-production  workers.  Others  helped  to 
solidify  the  Allied  nations  and  served  as 
psychological  weapons  against  the  enemy. 
Today,  along  with  press  and  radio,  they  ^e 
being  used  by  the  United  States  Information 
Service  abroad  to  wage  the  peace. 

D:)cumentary  and  mlcrmational  films  de- 
picting the  American  scene  are  reaching  a 
foreign  audience  of  approximately  100.000.- 
coo  people  annually.  Within  the  List  24 
hours  films  have  gone  out  from  200  distribu- 
tion points  around  the  world  for  showing  in 
countless  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Know- 
ing the  films  are  coming,  people  have  left 
their  work  or  their  homes  to  crowd  into 
small,  hot  rooms  In  central  India:  to  squat 
on  the  Jungle  floor  In  the  Philippines;  to^ 
pack  labor  halls  In  Italy,  France,  and  Nor- 
wpy,  to  stand  for  hours  In  open  plazas  cf 
small  S)uth  Amerlcin  towns.  T  y  have 
filled  the  audit  >rlums.  churches,  a:iJ  school 
rooms  In  90  countries  and  their  dependencies 
on  four  continents  to  see  America  live  on  a 
thousand  screens. 

The  films  used  cover  a  wide  crow  section 
of  our  national  life.  They  depict  the  dally 
lives  of  farmers  and  teachers,  artisans  and 
professionals.  They  describe  our  tig  Indus- 
tries and  our  small  prtv.ite  businesses.  Some 
present  our  great  artists  and  mu  Iclans  as 
well  as  museums.  Others  show  tie  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  education.  They  desrrtbe  our 
great  power  projects  and  explain  other  ac- 
tivities cf  our  Federal.  State,  and  'ocal  gov- 
ernments. Responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
Individual  citizen  In  community  j  ffalrs  arc 
Indicated.  They  show  people  participating 
In  local  and  national  electlijns  and  taking 
activt;  i,-^i  tu  deciding  other  matters  of  pub- 
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mediome  program  so  evident  in  England 
and  the  continent  cf  Eurcte. 
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quired  to  bear  greater  burdens,  but  if  we 
are    serious    in    our    determination    tp_ 


stojjy  overs«?.s  through  films  and  news- 
T^els.  and  sp3cial  commendation  siiould 
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lie  concern.  They  reflict  the  Individual  cltl- 
aen's  concern  for  bis  fellow  mi^n  as  demon- 
strated In  ordinary  nei>;hborlUie»«  and  In  the 
work  of  our  great  phUanthroplc  crgaxilza- 
tlona.  Others  expla.n  cur  traditions  and 
aspirations.  Tbese  and  other  aspect*  ot  our 
national  life  co:  stltute  the  subject-matter 
content  of  the  fiima  used.  Together,  they 
present  the  vast  panorama  cf  Anoerican  life 
that  thla  Nation  seek*  to  have  understood 
abroad. 

Showing  theee  films  Is  accomplished 
through  a  vPrtety  of  arrangements.  In  all 
cases  United  States  Information  Service 
loans  them  free  of  char^  to  users.  Many 
foreign  posts  are  also  able  to  supply  oper- 
ators and  16  millimeter  projectors  when  film 
borrowers  have  no  equipment  or  projectlon- 
-  tst  of  their  own.  In  addition,  some  mobile 
units  are  uced.  These  travel  to  Isolated  com- 
munities In  the  Interior  and  carry  motor- 
driven  generators  for  operating  projection 
equipment  In  areas  where  there  is  no  electric 
current. 

While  the  U3I3  field  staff  frequently  or- 
ganizes   Us    ovra    showing,    special    effort    Is 
made    to    develop    cooperative    dlsuibution 
projects  with  local  groups  end  governments. 
In  Norway   fcr  Instance,  the  labor  party 
has  found  Its  members  so  Inter^ted  In  the 
United   States  that  they  prepare   prints  of 
USIS  films  at  their  own  expense   and  dis- 
tribute them  for  regular  showing;  In  over 
50    labor    halls.     In    seme    countries,    as    In 
M-xlco   and  E^ypt.  these   cooperative  proj- 
ects are  on  a  national  basis.     E^re  the  min- 
istries of  education,  public  health,  and  ag- 
riculture assume  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
tribution   and     exhibition    of    USIS    films 
throu-hout   the   country.     In   M?xlco.   that 
Government  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the 
showings.  Including  the  salaries  of  the  op- 
erators,   whUe    the    United    States    supplies 
the    prints.     Llkewl."!e,    through    official    co- 
operation,  these   USIS   films    are    exhibited 
thrcurhout  Bjypt  by  agencies  of  that  Gcv- 
err.meat.      Arrangements    similar    to    these 
hav?  teen  developed  In  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

All  showings  to  communltv  groups  are 
Identified  as  nan  theatrical.  They  Include 
civic,  rellgiotis,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions: labor.  buslne«.  and  commercial 
eroupa:  youth  movements:  inrtltutes;  pro- 
fessional society,  military  forces,  and  the 
general  public.  Some  of  the  films  are  also 
shown  In  theaters  abroad  through  amnce- 
ments  made  with  the  American  motion-pic- 
ture Industry. 

The  nrcgram  described  above  stems  from 
the  OEce  of  International  Information  In 
tbe  Department  of  State.  The  International 
Motion  Picture  Division  is  a  part  cf  this 
o£ce.  Tfce  Division  plans  and  conducts  ac- 
tivities thr.t  implement  the  broad  objec- 
tives cf  the  overseas  Information  program 
with  approoriate  films  and  utilization  pro- 
cedures. To  do  this,  the  Department  of 
Stite  acfTUires  many  Informational  and 
dcicumentory  films  made  for  dotnectic  au- 
diences. Such  films  represent  a  major  por- 
tlcn  of  these  used  in  the  ovcrteaa  program 
and  are  ottaiacd  from  Industrtal  cponaors. 
institutions,  scientific  and  profeailooal  ••- 
sedations.  Oovemment  agencies,  and  many 
other  sources. 

While  aims  of  the  above  tyr>e  play  an  im- 
portant rt-le  In  the  program,  they  do  not 
fiU  the  need  for  pictures  which  are  con- 
ceived and  produced  tn  terms  imderstand- 
able  to  foreign  audiences  and  which,  at  the 
Mmt  time,  show  representative  phases  of 
American  life.  To  obtain  these  films,  the 
Department  contmcta  tar  their  production 
by  private  documentary  film  producers. 

Practically  all  films  thlpped  abroad  are 
liHBa  Kmnd  prints  and  scored  In  languages 
a|ipra|ivlate  to  the  region  served.  As  many 
as  24  different  languagea  have  been  used  In 
the  past:  however,  budgetary  limit  xtiona. 
bar*  made  It  neceaeary  to  reduce  this  to 


approximately    14   for    films   ctirrently    dis- 
tributed 

Several  projects  are  now  being  developed 
whereby  major  American  Industries  can 
ccxjperate  with  the  Department  in  the  Joint 
production  of  film*  with  the  sponsor  using 
the  picture  domestically  and  the  Depart- 
ment taking  It  fcr  the  overseas  Informa- 
tion program. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  arrano'e- 
menta  are  made  for  the  coverage  of  special 
eventsJV^terial  of  this  type  Is  furnished  by 
the  Department  to  the  American  newsreel 
ccmpariies  and  Is  Included  in  their  overseas 
editions. 

V.'ritten  materials  and  discussion  guides 
are  also  prepar.-d  to  accompany  the  principal 
documentary  films.  These  materials  supply 
Information  pjertinent  to  the  sub.ect  of  the 
film  and  are  nuuie  availa'cle  to  persons  con- 
ducting the  film  showings  In  order  that  they 
can  be  conversant  with  topics  directly  related 
to  the  theme  of  the  picture.  Such  supple- 
mentar;/  Infcrmatlcn  Is  helpful  in  leadirg 
d^cus&ions  and  answering  questions.  Inci- 
dentally. It  is  particularly  useful  in  schcols, 
where  apprcxunately  25  percent  of  USIS 
Ehowlnjs  are  held 

This  Government  has  new  accumulated  a 
decade  cf  experience  in  using  motion  pictures 
as  a  medium  of  International  information. 
Catanultcd  into  this  action ty  largely  by  cvtcta 
associated  with  World  Wir  n.  It  Is  new  rec- 
ognized as  a  continuing  responsibility  rather 
tiian  an  emergency  program.  Enactment  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948.  with  Its 
directive  to  promote  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States  among  the  people  of 
the  vorld  and  to  strengthen  cooperat.ve  in- 
ternational relations,  marktd  this  change  of 
policy. 

The  Office  of  International  InformaUon  in 
the  Deoartment  of  State  now  periorms  the 
overseas  Information  luncuons  previously 
carried  out  by  the  Office  cf  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  War  Inf  jrmaticn. 
It  has  also  absorbed  similar  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Department  since  1941. 

The  use  cf  mouon  pictures  as  part  of  the 
overseas -inlormation  program  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  evidence  cf  the  eye- 
witness is  the  most  conclusive,  that  such 
evidence  is  as  conclusive  in  human  relations 
as  m  law,  and  that  the  sound  motion  picture 
ts  the  nearest  eqmvalent  to  direct  observa- 
tion and  actual  excerience.  The  sound  elms 
are  taxing  America  to  the  millions  wlic  C£n- 
not  actually  visit  this  country.  They  are 
Tisualizing  the  American,  hia  land,  and  his 
way  of  life,  that  the  people  oi  the  world  may 
see  for  themselves. 


The  Basti!le  of  Tyranny  Is  Falling 
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KCN.  CLAUDZ  PL^PER 

or  FLORIDA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THU  UNTrZID  STATES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  «in  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ord:r  of  AKEPA.aL  i-.s  national 
convention  in  Cincinnau.  Ohio,  on  Au- 
gust 21.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Reccud, 
as  follows: 

Thi  E-^sTiLLr  or  Ttbannt  Is  Falling 

From  Florida,  from  beautiful  Tarpon 
Spring,  the  m.^st  Hellenic  city  n  the  United 
States,  I  bring  most  cordial  g::^etings  to   a 


distinguished      American      Institution— the 
Order  of  Ahepa. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  a  Nation 
which  U  grateful  for  the  loyalty,  the  public 
splrltedness.  and  the  wholesomeness  of  Its 
Greek  citizenry.  You.  of  course,  ere  Justly 
proud  of  the  record  of  a  people  which  U  the 
most  law-abiding  of  all  emigrant  5t.:cks  In 
the  United  States — a  people  who.  by  War 
Department  records,  were  more  numerous  In 
the  United  States  Army  In  the  World  War 
than  any  ether  foreign  racial  element  in 
the  United  "states — a  people  who  produced 
an  immigrant  boy — George  Dilbcy— one  of 
th3  outstanding  heroes  of  the  Vv'orld  War, 
awarded  postiumotisly  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  in  whoee  memory  stands 
today  a  commanding  monument  In  Somer- 
vllie.  Mass. 

These  distinctions  are  not  new  to  the  K.^1- 
lenic  name  and  tradition.  Where  in  history 
has  liberty  and  the  sentiment  of  freedom 
found  firmer  lodgment  than  In  the  Hellenic 
wcrld? 

F^r  mere  than  a  hundred  years  It  has  been 
the  nrivilege  of  the  United  States  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greek  people  for  freedom  in  their  own  in- 
dent land.  President  Monroe,  In  a  great 
message  to  Congress  on  December  2,  1823, 
said: 

"A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  cf  the  Grecis. 
that  they  would  succeed  In  their  contest  and 
resume  their  eqt:al  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  ts  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest 
In  their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  de- 
clared in  their  favor,  vet  none,  according 
to  our  Information,  has  taken  part  against 
them.  Their'  cause  ar.d  their  name  have 
protected  them  from  dangers  which  miclit 
ere  this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  peooie. 
The  ordinary  calculations  of  Interest  and  of 
acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement. 
which  mingles  so  much  in  the  transactions 
of  nations,  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in 
reeard  to  them.  From  the  .'acts  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever 
all  dominion  over  them:  tiiat  Greece  wUl 
become  again  an  Independent  nation.  That 
slto  m?.v  otjtsin  that  rank  is  the  object  of 
OIL'  most  ardent  vrtshes  " 

How  trasic  the  necescity  for  another  m.ea- 
sa~e  bv  ar.rtlier  A.Tierlcan  President — Presi- 
dent Pjooeeveit.  when  ycur  Sup-eme  Lodge  of 
the  Crder  of  Ahepa.  on  April  25.  1S41.  visited 
the  President  at  the  White  House.  3aid  the 
President : 

"The  heroic  struggle  of  the  HeUenic  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  liberties  and  their  homes 
arainst  the  aeTression  of  Germany  after 
tliey  had  so  signally  defeated  the  Italian 
attempt  at  invtslon  has  stirred  the  hearts 
and  arotised  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

•During  the  Hellenic  war  of  independence 
more  than  a  century  ago.  our  young  nation, 
prizing  ito  own  lately  won  Independence,  ex- 
pressed its  ardent  sympathy  fcr  the  Greeks 
and  hoped  f;-r  EeUenic  victory.  That  victory 
was  achieved. 

"Today,  at  a  far  more  perilous  period  In 
the  history  of  Heiias.  we  Intend  to  give  full 
effect  to  our  settled  poucy  of  extending  all 
available  matenal  aid  to  iree  peoples  defend- 
ing themselves  against  aggression.  Such  aid 
has  teen  and  will  continue  to  be  extended 
to  Greece. 

"Whatever  mav  be  the  temporary  outcome 
of  the  present  phase  of  the  war  m  Greece. 
I  believe  that  the  Greek  people  wUl  once  mere 
ultimately  achieve  their  victory  and  regam 
their  political  Independence  and  the  terrl- 
tcrlal  Integrity  of  their  country.  In  that 
high  objective  the  people  of  Greece  and  their 
Government  can  count  en  the  help  and  sup- 
port cf  the  Government  and  the  people  cf 
the  United  States." 
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,  ;>  fitter  la  uue  town  borrowed  a  oro- 


III   KicBi   una   nniionni  eivciioiu   ana   laKin^ 
active  -^u^i  lu  declUixi^  other  matters  oi  pub- 


lUT*  mode   it    r.eci 


S5ar7   to  reduce   Uila  to       Su.:es.  I  bring  moet  cordlai  greetings  lo   a. 


Vila     ULUkCU     £3t.<lkv:2l. 
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"Vm  tt*  tM*7  tlMS  WM  Greece'  ever  more 
MllUtuUi  ttea  tlw  ctory  U^t  vas  Greece 
fea  tte  iMt  ui^te  9«*r?  TIm  wttol*  vorUl 
opMMd  Ita  tiiarr  tti  iiiiiliiliinl  •daBtomttm 
to  tte  fiQiat  bwolii^  o(  the  Greet  asUon 
wtiiefa.  In  tb*  fac*  of  owtrvbelouag  odtfa. 
cbOM  to  dl*  IMTOO  ratbn  tlum  to  Uve  aUres. 
thM  tjTaaaleal  Maault.  brv  m*nT 
d  aa  aritotrtag  «orM  tpcaik  afaln  and 
tlM  vardi  a€  Itird  Bttoo.  wtu  wrote  of 
tbe  pattlott  oC  Or««oe  wbo  «ii«e<l  tte  noM 
Ight  tn  an  carlMr  afe: 

"Tbe  iwoRL  tte  teBJMT.  axkd  tbc  Ced. 
Olory  and  Ocwe*.  •ranmd  me  see* 
n»  Spartan.  Dorse  iqxm  hta  atiteld. 
ttct  mcR  tte*. 

N  •  Greece — abe  ts  avake! 

Think  tiircush  vbom 
xs  tT«  parent  lAke. 

.      ■  — *  *  ' 

.:  t>jn  found— 
'  --e  best; 

tiiT  ground. 


Avake 

A 
It 

A--     -     -      - .    ■ 

If  e=  the  rth-r  sMle  ci  ttoe  R  -er  .!  Life  the 
^   -  -  day  who  i  tiier  together 

:-•_.-  r>eir  tune  were  pnTiieged 
to  looft  tfovia  oc  xiie  Hellas  otf  lata  II.  what 
tti?irtig»  thtf  most  hare  paid  to  those  who 
bore  wttb  Itotcr  uastfUcd  the  proud  Hellenic 
naaae.  Be  act  afraid.  Tbs  mcnng  flnf«r 
«btch  has  written  atyxhrr  sad  chaptar  In 
Mar;  will  moes  on  yet  to  write 
dMpccra  ot  atha  goiden  ages 
wbieii  a«Il  be  worthy  of  yoor  Pericles.  It  u 
BOt  too  maefa  to  aay  that  those  who  knk  back 
i^OB  tbeas  sorrowful  davs  will  see  more 
rtWflT  tbas  we  can  new  that  it  was  again 
Ittaa  yw  bean  of  Greece  that  came  the  first 
bf%bt  ny%  at  a  new  dawn  for  \he  race. 

Tet.  It  la  ooly  natural  that  ycu  who  bare 
ao  tcaariatad  tbs  biautj  at  tbs  sptnt  and  the 
mtoA  taut  those  tblaci  which  the  eye  ccr.i:d 
ses  and  tbs  sar  eould  bear  ihould  be  among 
tbs  aaosft  atesdfast  defenders  of  those  In- 
tan0l>le  rcal:t»s  which  are  the  aouIs  cf  men. 
Toa  know  itom  true,  cctmtleas  ages  beyond 
tb«  iiisaiim  at  ttmm  n  has  been  tbs  Inside  of 
■HA  wbleh  BMds  btm  real  and  of  moment, 
and  not  tbe  outslds.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in 
bJs  heart,  so  Is  bs'  has  been  the  truth  in 
•very  age  and  land. 

Jail  the  spint  of  man  and  no  liberty  of  the 
body  can  make  it  free.  Leare  free  the  spirit 
and  no  iharkls  can  bind  man. 

Tou  know  tbas  tt  Is  those  inner  satisfac- 
tions lor  which  mea  oiake  tbe  great  itrog- 
^ss.  and  iX  nfsrts  be,  tbe  last  sacrifices.  Di;ny 
that  honor  and  peace  to  the  man  within  t^nd 
all  life  u  "niut  siJWiding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbaL"  Tour  wbols  history  is  an  epic  of 
the  race's  stracglc  toward  the  holy  city  of 
tbs  spirit.  It  ts  a  loBtg.  hard  road.  It  is 
strewn  with  ths  bones  of  many  pUgnsiiis. 
Monuments  oi  heroes  tins  tbs  kng  avenues 
which  wind  back  to  a  misty  past  and  for  im- 
■aastnmbls  '**"*"**i—  beyond  that  lie  the 
unknown  and  tbe  rnisnng  Tbe  echo  of  tlieir 
many  marching  songs  eowMS  back  again  luid 
ag&in.  Why  to  the  way  so  long,  the  rtru^-gis 
so  hard? 

Today  other  men  are  dying  to  pre»«rve 
thoss  things  which  are  theirs  in  the  sight  of 
God  acatnst  a  dsvU's  assault.  The  sword  of 
tyranny  again  smites  tbe  earth.  The  bloody 
hand  that  wie.ds  it  defies  cntr^  sentiment 
which  expresses  the  refinement  of  nan  and 
tbs  progrssB  of  cinlization  No  Satan  ever 
In  fantastic  tnisgan  bdd  writhing  sinner  trrer 
devouring  laasa  vttb  Bar?  ficndlsb  aatuiac- 
tkm  than  does  that  heartless  man  wtioss 
aaas  ts  twisted  mto  a  curse  upon  every  g(Xlly 
tongue,  destroy  tboss  who  would  dare  defend 
against  him  thetx  sacred  homes,  the  griive* 
of  their  father*,  their  own  *■><"■" TMt"*  or 
valleys,  ths  inteti^ty  at  their  minds  and 
bearts 

Bs  tus  prostituted  mrjdern  sciencs  with 
which  s  ber*ef:r*f.t  G'Xl  has  tiesscd  the  race 
to  make  ths  hnrrsn  family  his  slave.    He  ^^« 


mads  the  lie  his  chief  weapon  and  enthroned 
vice  as  a  goddess  to  be  worshiped.  He  has 
torn  down  tbs  temples  and  profaned  the 
altar*  of  ttioaa  wbo  sought  their  God  He 
>f  ^  drlT«n  out  of  the  pulpits  and  chained  to 
the  concentration  camps  those  who  are  the 
imssanflrin  of  the  spirit.  He  has  ravaged  the 
intellectual  virtue  of  every  l)eing  he  could 
touch.  He  has  plundered  and  robbed  and 
murdered  the  helpless  and  unoSendinc. 
Svery  commandment  he  has  violated.  At 
least  be  has  torn  from  the  heavens  every 
vestlga  he  could  reach  of  that  God  to  whom 
every  huaaaa  bcart  ta  lifted  and  buUded  as 
high  as  bs  could  the  graven  Images  of  savage 
gods  who  are  the  dull -eyed,  mctionless.  and 
feelingless  pagan  gods  of  the  ancient  lorests. 
Yet  this  horrible  spiritual  monster  claims 
to  be  the  Messiah  to  bring  a  new  order  to 
the  earth. 

Cf  what  material  does  he  build  this  new 
order?  All  the  sorrowing,  tear-dlmraed  eye 
which  gazes  upon  the  spectacle  of  what  he 
has  wrought  can  see  Is  broken  pledges, 
broken  people,  the  bended  bodies  of  the  en- 
slared.  the  wan.  ghostliie  remains  of  what 
were  happy  and  healthy  children,  mangled 
bodies  s'rewn  over  a  continent,  the  pattern 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  torn  and  bruised 
into  the  ugly  shape  of  the  mutilated. 

And  hardly  a  one  whom  he  would  convert 
by  his  engines  of  war  to  his  new  order  but 
curses  the  thought  of  his  name  and  writhes 
and  prays  to  gain  deliverance  from  his  cruel 
bondage. 

From  your  long  past  you  know  that  those 
things  which  this  wicked  man  now  calls  new 
are  but  the  tyrannies  against  which  man 
has  struggled  from  the  dawn  of  time,  and 
those  things  by  which  he  wreaks  his  wrath 
on  the  race  are  but  the  vices  against  which 
the  virtue  of  every  age  has  spent  Itself  In 
mortal  asuijlt.  Countless  times  In  the  long 
years  of^four  forebears  have  you  seen  such 
a  monster  raise  his  head  to  devour  all  who 
came  within  his  bestial  reach.  Yet.  always. 
however  long  it  took,  however  great  the  sac- 
rifice, however  painful  the  struggle,  these 
mammoth  beasts  have  been  overthrown,  their 
captives  liberated,  the  traces  of  their  bloody 
triumphs  washed  away,  the  fair  fields 
scorched  by  their  fiery  breath  brought  to  life 
seam,  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  over 
which  rolled  the  tumultuous  echoes  of  des- 
perate struggle  and  the  sad  sighs  of  death 
come  to  rest  again  in  the  arms  of  a  soothing 
peace. 

The  good,  the  brave,  and  the  steadfast  have 
at  last  been  the  victors.  If  the  good,  the 
brave,  and  the  steadfast  have  in  all  these 
older  struggles  of  the  race  been  the  victors, 
shall  It  not  be  so  In  this  age,  In  good  time? 
Those  things  for  which  they  fought  are  no 
less  preclotis  now  than  then.  They  are  still 
the  pearls  of  such  great  price  that  they  can- 
not be  purchased,  let  alone  taken  away. 
Surely  we  who  are  the  heir  of  every  gallant 
one  who  has  lived,  every  brave  one  who  has 
died,  are  not  less  worthy  stewards  of  these 
precious  things  than  they. 

Today  the  world  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
free  has  new  hope  from  those  momentous 
events  of  the  last  days.  Like  ancient  glanu, 
two  men  rose  to  Olympian  heights  while  a 
breathless  world  waited.  At  last  came  their 
thrilling  words  to  a  thrilled  world.  In  lan- 
guage and  thought  as  clear  as  the  blue  ocean, 
sky  under  the  vault  of  which  they  met.  they 
laid  down  the  commandments  of  a  new  world. 
They  spoke  not  for  governments,  not  even 
for  nations,  but  for  mankind.  Like  Moses  of 
Old.  who  communed  with  his  God.  these  mor- 
tals both  from  their  own  communion  with 
nature  and  nature's  God.  raised  words  of  new 
purpose  and  new  policy  tor  mankind. 

They  spoke  as  men  with  authority,  because 
they  were  speaking  truths  eternal.  They 
gave  eloqiient  expreiiulon  to  those  hopes 
which  were  maturing  in  the  hearts  of  men 
ever>-where. 

Ill  this  great  ocean  under  this  blue  iky 
they  thought  not  of  selfishness,  but  of  self- 


lessness. Two  a.:lng  men  though,  of  the 
human  famUy  and  the  countless  millions  yet 
to  live  upon  earth.  They  thought  of  the 
kind  of  a  world  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  kind 
of  a  world  It  could  be.  They  dreameS  dreams 
of  the  long  promi-^ed  land.  They  felt  the 
mellowing  spirit  of  what  was  rlgl.t.  They 
were  moved  by  the  Impulse  of  Jusice. 

They  forgot  not  little  nations,  or  little 
men.  They  forgot  not  the  problems  of  little 
nations,  or  little  men.  They  forgo;  not  the 
fears  that  little  nations  and  little  mm  shrink 
from,  neither  did  they  omit  conslde  atlon  for 
those  things  which  besides  bread  are  the 
staff  of  life. 

In  this  testament  of  faith  those  who  bear 
the  galling  yoke  of  slavery,  those  who  are 
hard  beset  by  mighty  assault,  thos  ?  who  are 
threatened,  and  those  who  contenplate  the 
dreary  future  all  found  renewed  hope  and 
new  determination. 

Man  Is  always  best  when  he  dreams.  We 
are  all  Indebted  beyond  measure  to  these 
men  who  In  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  and  bloody 
world  dared  to  choose  to  dieam  dreams  of 
the  quiet  ways  of  peace.  It  will  be  for  the 
world  for  which  they  labored  and  dared  to 
dream  to  determine  whether  tho;;e  dreams 
shall  come  true,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
shattered  on  the  shoals  of  selfishness.  An- 
other dreamed  for  mankind  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  held  up  the  torch  of  a  new 
hope  for  the  world.  He  labored  long  and 
mightily  to  built  a  temple  to  house  justice 
for  all  nations  and  all  men.  He  tolled 
mightily  to  lay  down,  to  point  oui  the  way 
which  men  might  follow  to  the  paths  of 
peace. 

Yet  "a  little  group  of  willful  men,"  selfish, 
vain  politicians,  greedy,  avaricious  men.  and 
alas  a  tired  and  short-sighted  pec.Jle  broke 
the  heart  and  the  body  of  the  dreamer,  and 
soon  the  dreams  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  like  his 
tortured,  broken  body,  were  strewn  In  miser- 
able wreckage  In  a  chaotic  world.  Not  the 
dreamers  have  had  to  pay  the  price  for  shat- 
tered dreams,  but  those  for  whom  tl.e  dreams 
did  not  ccme  true. 

But  these  ways  of  peace  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill  have 
dreamed  for  us  they  knew  lay  far  over  the 
distant  horizon.  Between  us  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  dreams  lies  the  hare  ways  of 
struggle,  the  bitter  dregs  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, sacrifice,  for  many,  death  For  so 
hideous  a  monster,  so  colossal  a  giant  as  the 
force  of  tyranny  which  today  menaces  the 
world  can  be  thrown  back  only  by  the  most 
heroic  and  determined  effort  of  those  who 
would  oppose  them.  Already  mlll.ons  have 
given  themselves  as  hostages  to  tho  destruc- 
tion of  these  evil  forces.  They  have  given 
all  that  these  wicked  things  might  be 
destroyed. 

We  all  know  that  no  less  than  our  greatest 
effort  has  hope  of  avail  against  these  satanlc 
powers.  Each  In  every  free  land  must  do 
his.  or  her.  part  without  a  thought  of  self,  or 
selfishness,  and  In  every  one  of  those  weary 
lands  upon  whose  neck  rides  the  gslUng  yoke 
of  slavery,  there,  too.  must  the  fight  be 
continued. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "God  giants  free- 
dom only  to  those  who  love  It,  anl  who  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  preserve  It."  How 
sad  has  been  the  spectacle  of  a  government 
pledging  its  troth  to  a  dictator  who  has 
ravaged  Its  fair  people.  Who  is  not  heart- 
ened, however,  by  the  signs  that  France — 
ancient,  glorious  France — is  stirring  out  of 
Its  lethargy  and  that  the  indcmltivsle  French 
spirit  Is  rising  In  Irresistible  wraiii  to  strike 
down  this  modern  Caligula  who  hi  s  tortured 
11. 

You  Greeks  of  America.  I  kn^w,  would 
want  to  have  your  part  in  Uftln';  America, 
your  chosen  land,  to  the  Incomparable  chal- 
lenge which  It  today  confronts.  Upon  what 
this  Nation  does,  must  you  well  know,  shall 
hang  the  destiny  of  the  world.  This  unsur- 
passed power,  which  a  benellcen :  God  has 
cost   upon   us,   ue   hold   In  stewardship   for 


mankind.  America  Is  no  longer,  thank  God, 
a  land  of  sluggish  conscience  and  cailoiis 
heart.  America  Is  today  the  land  of  the 
Puritan,  the  land  of  the  crusader,  the  moral 
land  which  w.lLs  to  do  right  because  before 
God  It  Is  right:  which  Is  not  afraid  becaiise 
It  knows  Its  cause  is  just,  which  counts  not 
the  cost  because  the  end  cannot  be  measured 
In  cost. 

This  America  has  planted  itself  across  the 
path  of  tyranny  and  defied  every  tyrant  upon 
t'-e  fact  of  the  earth.  This  Amerl'^a  has 
rallied  good  men,  godly  men.  honest  and 
decent  men,  noble  and  heroic  women,  hope- 
ful children  all  over  the  earth  to  the  side 
of  thOdC  who  love  liberty,  retpect  man.  and 
revere  God 

And  America  pledges  Its  faith  that  these 
paths  which  shall  destroy  tyranny  shall  not 
be  used  to  father  new  t]rranme8  anywhere 
in  all  the  world.  Bather  shall  these  forces 
which  In  good  time  shall  emerge  the  master 
of  the  earth  be  employed  to  maJte  a  better 
home  for  the  race,  richer  lands,  fuller  fields, 
better  hemes,  healthier  lives,  wider  horizons 
lor  «rvery  human  being. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  order,  we  agree.  But 
It  U  to  be  the  new  coming  of  the  eld  things, 
the  old  virtues,  the  old  goed  life,  the  old 
faith,  tiie  old  brotherhood,  the  old  spirit, 
the  old  God,  and  in  the  old  way  these  old 
things  new  come  back  jhall  rule  upon  the 
only  thrones  which  are  permanent — the 
he.'irt';  cf  men. 

These  old  things  In  their  new  raiment 
shall  shine  more  richly  than  ever  before, 
for  they  bear  the  scars  of  mere  sacrifices, 
the  crown  cf  more  glorious  deeds. 

This  is  the  message  which  you  men  of 
Hellas,  I  know,  would  give  to  the  world. 
Teach  us  all  to  be  men  of  faith,  who  do 
not  fear,  who  are  steadfast.  Meanwhile, 
know  that  you  are  not  alone  in  your  faltb. 
and  others  with  you  wear  the  red  badge 
of  courage.  Know  that  the  giants  of  the 
earth  are  stirring  from  their  slumber;  the 
timid  are  coming  out  of  their  hiding  places; 
the  uccsrtaln  are  beginning  to  feel  bure  of 
themselves;  the  ground  is  moving  under  the 
march  of  rallying  men;  the  roar  of  machines, 
out  of  which  come  the  Illimitable  volume  of 
weapons.  Is  rolling  across  the  hills  and  the 
oceans;  banners  which  men  follow  are  waving 
in  the  breezes  of  many  continents;  the  earth 
Is  rising  agnlnst  the  tyranny  of  hell:  Arma- 
geddon Is  being  fought,  and  the  hosts  oT 
the  Lcrd  are  advancing  along,  the  whole 
front. 

Although  you  of  Hellas  and  others  who 
share  your  sad  plight  can  only  say  now  what 
Tennyson  said  of  you  in  Ulysses: 

"We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  In  old 
days  moved  earth  and  heaven;  that 
which  we  are.  we  are; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  v.-eak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  In 
win 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield" — 

Yet  be  of  good  cheer.  The  old  days  are 
breaking  anew  over  the  horizon.  The  bastille 
of  tyraimy  Ls  falling. 


"Operatioa  Rat  Hole"— la  Periscope  and 


Perspective 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L^RKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga- 
zine Newsweek  has  a  page  in  front  called 
tlie  Periocope,  an  anonymous  column. 


and  a  pa?e  In  back  called  Perspective, 
by  Raymond  Moley. 

On  July  10  the  Periscope  sa:d: 
GOP  Ammcnition 

The  Republicans  will  have  trouble  making 
use  of  the  Korean  iseue  In  their  fall  elec-lon 
campaign.  This  Is  their  votlnt;  record  on 
Korean  aid:  On  January  19.  whe.i  the  House 
rejected  the  aid  bill,  the  Repubiicans  voted 
130  against.  21  for  the  bill.  Representative 
JcHM  M.  Vo«Ts,  of  Ohio,  who  iKl  the  GOP 
opposition  dubbed  it  "Operaiicr  Rat  Hole." 
On  February  6  when  the  ameniled  bill.  In- 
cluding aid  to  Fo.-mosa.  as  well  as  to  Korea. 
passed,  91  voted  against.  42  in  [avor  cf  the 
measure. 

On  July  18  Raymond  Mcley.  in  his 
syndicated  column  in  the  Co!  ambus  Dis- 
patch and  other  papers,  said: 

AOMlhfTSTKATIO?*  FALSKtY  TeIZS  TO  BLAMS 

GOP  roa  Koslla 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Since  in  two  wars  and  in.  the  failure  (A 
peace  aftar  the  first  war.  great  political  hay 
has  been  gathered  by  blaming  Rep-^bltcans 
for  Isolationism,  administratior.  people  are 
again  swinging  the  old  acythe.  Spokesmen 
for  the  administration  already  are  seylng  that 
the  Republican  vc'lng  record  on  Korean  aid 
IS  that  on  January  19.  when  the  Hovise  re- 
jected tlie  bill,  the '  Bepubilcaiis  voud  130 
against  and  21  for  the  bill.  They  say,  fur'Jier. 
that  Representative  Jciin  Vcbts,  wno  led  the 
opposition,  called  It  Operation  Rat  Hole. 

•That  Is  the  charge  thr.t  will  b«  shouted  in 
scores  of  districts  this  fall. 

Kere  are  the  facts:  Ccngrese-nan  Vcbts, 
on  January  19.  ditj  say  on  the  House  floor 
that  "we  should  not  vote  mon£:y  down  the 
Korean  rat  hole  that  will  net  help  tliem  m^U- 
tarlly."  He  referred  to  the  bill  which  was 
rejected  th'Ht  day.  The  btU  did  not  provide 
1  dime  for  military  aid.  Voavs  rreant  that  If 
we  ga'.e  fr'rtil.zer  and  farm  Implements  and 
the  like  and  took  no  steps  to  protect  South 
Korea  from  the  attack  which  was  already  In 
readiness,  ctir  money  and  gocds  would  go  to 
North  Kcrea  and  the  Russians. 

Long  before  that,  on  July  28,  1949.  Republi- 
can members  cf  the  Hou«e  Conmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  protested  against  »  bill  fcr  aid 
to  Korea  on  the  same  ground.  Their  words, 
uttered  a  year  ago,  have  a  prof:undly  pro- 
phetic sound.  After  noting  that  the  Soviet 
was  pushing  North  Kcrean  forces  into  shoot- 
ing on  the  frontier,  their  report  went  on  to 
sa-  : 

"This  development  may  well  presage  the 
launching  of  a  full-scale  military  drive  acrosa 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Unless  this  Na- 
tion is  prepared  to  meet  force  with  compar- 
able force,  economic  assistancf  cannot  of 
itself  insure  the  safety  or  the  integrity  cf 
South  Kcrea.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  bellere  that  the  lending  of  eco- 
ncmlc  assistance  at  this  time  vill  only  en- 
hance the  prize  t.D  be  talcen  by  Jorce  of  anr.s 
and  internal  intrigue. 

"Our  forces,  with  the  exception  of  an  ad- 
visory mission,  have  been  wltlidrawn  from. 
South  Kcrea  at  the  very  ln.3tant  when  logic 
and  common  sense  both  demanded  no  re- 
treat from  the  realities  cf  tlie  sltuatlcn. 
With  our  forces  on  the  scene  of  action,  there 
might  have  been  advanced  sutsiantial  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  economy  assistance,  but 
without  the  presence  of  an  adeciuate  force  to 
prctpc:  delivery  of.  and  giiaran'.eed  practical 
utilization  of.  the  great  volumj  of  material 
and  supplies.  It  appears  fc.ly  of  the  hi«,he&l 
ord?r  to  embark  upon  the  pr:^am. " 

This  was  signed  by  Congressmen  P.o3E2T 
B.  Chifssjteu).  Ijlwszsce  H.  S:\cth.  Do:«aij> 

L,    J.4CKSON.    JOHJI    D.    LODCS.    iJld    JOHN    M. 

VoRTs.  Such  Republican  wirnings  con- 
tinued In  both  House  and  SenEce  for  a  year. 
-Jeanwhile,  in  July  a  year  ago.  $10,230.- 
OCO  was  anpropriated  for  military  aid.  Since 
bcstilitiea  began.  Major  Gene:-al  Lemnitzer 


admitted  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  only  1200  worth  of  signal  wire 
had  been  provided  for  Korea. 

It  Is  poor  business  for  an  administration, 
that  ignored  these  warnings  and  neglected 
this  opportunity  to  aid,  to  seek  to  place  re- 
sponsibility on  Republicans. 

In  Newsweek  for  July  24.  the  Periscope 
said: 

P-:i;tlcal  effects  of  the  Korean  cjtbls  are 
uncertain  at  this  stage. 

In  the  same  is-sue  Perspective  said : 

RE?rpi.:c,^N  Foreign  Polict 
1.  Democratic  suategy  already  shows  that 
the  party  line  will,  in  this  canipa^n  as  in 
these  of  the  past  10  years,  seek  to  smear  Re- 
publicans for  their  voting  record  in  Congreos. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  charge  that  Repuh- 
liciiis  voted  against  Korean  aid. 

?.  RapufcUcans  ha'.e  a  crushing  answer  to 
this.  The  record  shows  that  the  objection 
of  Republicans,  notably  in  the  Hou3e,  to 
Korean  aid  was  that  they  wanted  real  mili- 
tary aid.  and  the  adminisuation  proposed 
civilian  aid  such  as  fertilizer,  farm  machin- 
ery, etc.  A  year  ago,  Sve  Republicans  on  the 
Kouie  Foreign  Affairs  CoLamittee,  iles^^rs. 
CH;?tafi£iJ),  SMfiH.  jACitiON,  LcDGE,  and 
Vc«T5,  iisufed  a  warning  in  *riich  they  pre- 
dicted almcfit  exiicily  tlie  tr;igic  ciirrent 
evenU.  Tiiis  fell  on  deaf  ears,  fcr  again.  In 
January,  the  administration  presented  a  re- 
quest only  for  civilian  aid.  At  that  time. 
Judo,  oi  the  same  committee,  in  an  cfl-the- 
reccrd  Ho-a£e  ^leech  solemnly  warned  that 
economic  assistance  would  not  help  without 
military  aid.  On  Formosa.  Bcpublicans  were 
right  6  months  ago.  On  Cuma  generally, 
they  have  been  issuing  warnings  for  years. 
In  the  whcic  co'orse  of  the  past  5  or  6  years 
Re'iUoiicans  have  an  excellent  record  on  for- 
eign afiairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  po- 
litical implications  of  the  Korean  tragedy 
are  seen  mere  clearly  by  Newsweek  in 
Perspective  tiian  through  its  Periscope. 


Lessons  From  Kcrea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPR^lSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  trie  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  Leader  cf  July  8,  1950.  What  a 
price  the  young  men  cf  America  are  pay- 
ing because  as  a  nation  we  pref errec  il- 
lusions to  facts  despite  the  endless  warn- 
ings of  many  like  Chamberiin.  Eugene 
Lyons.  M&x  Eastman.  Freda  Utiey.  Al- 
fred Kchlbervr.  Louis  Budenz.  Felix  Mor- 
ley.  A  tn:e  diagnosis  is  the  beginning  of 
hope  of  recovery.    The  article  fellows: 

KcHX.*  E.KS  H:o  Us  of  Iu.cs:ons  A^ottt  th« 

Ktemluts  F.rAL  Ancs 

(By  Wliiiam  Henry  Chamberlln) 

Ccmmentlng  In  a  weekly  on  a  changing 
situation  Uke  the  Korean  is  no  easy  task.  A 
few  permanent  lessens  stand  cut,  however, 
regardless  of  shifting  battle  lines. 

1.  The  technique  of  Soviet  aggression  has 
been  boldly  stepped  up.  The  ciiief  cause  of 
International  tension  in  the  pas:  5  years  h.a3 
teen  Soviet  determination  to  achieve  world 
mastery  through  a  comblnaticn  of  military 
and  internal  subversion.     Eut  vuitil  Korea, 
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tte  S-  •.  :<•:  O^^Temment  c^sersted  with  a  cpr- 
tn-.r  «•■  :  c*iiioii<V>tr     Hnhcno.  Its  ex- 

pansu  a  -  ,(xom|dtolMd  eiihr r  by  coordt- 
nating  Red  *rniT  vvctqwuao  «nh  the  po- 
litic*! activity  of  Red  quIsUngs  (e»stern  Eu- 
rope 1 .  bT  underhanded  support  of  clvU  rtrU* 
(Greece  and  China » .  or  by  bloodless  pressure 
fctlcs  I  successful  In  C»chosloT*kta,  unsuc- 
eMtfttl  In  BerUn) 

!«ow  the  nwsk  haa  been  dropped.  A  Soviet- 
trained  and  equipped  ariny  has  croMed  • 
fnajtier  in  an  undisguised  act  of  aggression, 
•me  challenge  to  world  peace,  to  the  United 
Natton.v  to  America  s  far  eastern  and  world 
position  Is  c«.lrect.  brutal,  unmistakable. 

2.  This  challenge  has  been  tiiken  up.  In- 
stead of  resortlni;  to  futile  wcrds  and  hand- 
vrlBglng.  the  United  States  Government  has 
commit  ted  Itself,  beyond  possibility  of  re- 
treat, to  stopping  imperiallstc  conarnunism 
In  Asia,  as  m  Furope.  with  all  the  means 
at  its  own  and  Its  allies"  disposal. 

Not  only  have  we  gone  farther  in  strppMt 
of  SPuth  Korea  than  many  observers  ex- 
pected: we  have  also  reversed  one  of  Dean 
Achescns  worst  mistakes:  to  yield  Formosa 
to  the  Chinese  Comnrunisvs  without  lifting  a 
fli.eer.  Now  Pormosa  stays  on  our  side  of 
what  is  becoming  an  ever-clearer  tnilttar>' 
and  political  line  of  demarcation.  It  would 
have  involved  less  risk  of  conflict  had  thLs 
decision  been  announced  6  months  earlier, 
but.  at  least,  the  mistake  has  been  ccrrected. 

3  Korea  has  been  a  powerful  solvent  of 
lliusicns.  The  notion  had  been  gaining 
ground  that  over  Soviet  agfraaBion  was  abat- 
ing, that  there  was  Bomc  MBAtance  ca  truth 
In  tl.e  peace  ofTenslves  which  party-liners 
were  staging  all  ov«  the  world.  The  Trojan 
dove  to  which  Acheson  referred  in  his  Har- 
vard commencement  address  is  now  revealed 
unmistakably  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

Then  there  were  the  soothing  assurances 
that  the  iron  curtain  wasn't  really  iron — this 
In  the  face  of  the  concerted  drive  to  tighten 
Soviet  controls  in  the  satellite  countries  and 
eliminate  United  States  influence.  We  heard 
the  incurably  gullible  plead  that,  if  only  ue 
would  listen  to  the  siren-song  of  Try^e  Lie 
and  appease  Stalin  by  admitting  China  to  the 
UN  under  Soviet  pressure,  everyone  would 
live  happily  ever  after. 

And  there  was  the  curious  illusion  that 
miracviious  new  weapons — actually  not  slated 
for  mass  production  for  another  3  or  4  years — ■ 
would  sOBMiiow  counteract  Soviet  military 
predcmlnaiiee  in  Europe  and  exempt  us  from 
the  need  to  integrate  Germany  and  Japan 
Into  realistic  defense  plans.  All  these  fan- 
tasies are  gone — and  good  riddance. 

4.  The  smash-and-grab  attack  en  South 
Korea  means  the  end  of  the  United  Nations 
in  anything  like  its  present  form  An  irre- 
concilable issue  has  been  fairly  joined.  This 
has  stemir.ed  inevitably  from  the  big  liX>phole 
In  tlie  UN  Charter  dealing  with  aggression: 
the  right  of  any  perinanent  member  to  stop 
•ctlcn  against  the  aggressor  by  use  of  the 
veto.  UN  procedure  on  the  Korean  issue  was 
simplified  when  Russia's  boycott  over  the 
Chinese  question  forced  it  to  be  absent.  But. 
since  the  UN  has  authorized  military  sanc- 
tions in  defetise  of   South   Korea   and   the 

Union  not  only  denies  the  legality  of 
sancuons  but  u  actively  ald.ng  the 
North  Korean  aggressor,  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
when  it  attacked  Finland  in  1939.  tias  vir- 
ttially  excluded  itself  from  the  community  of 
free,  civilized  nations.  Again,  we  say,  good 
riddance. 

5.  There  are  two  quesdoos  which  many 
Americans  must  be  asking  thsmaelves.  Was 
the  dedsloti  to  commit  American  forces  in  an 
ui-dedared  war  inevitable?  Does  this  deci- 
sion make  all-out  war  more  probable? 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
•Tfes.-  To  the  eecond.  "No"  For  reasons 
which  we  aet  forth  here  3  weeks  ago.  appeeie- 
ment  does  not  and  csimot  buy  peace.     Our 


policy  now,  as  always,  has  been  carefully  de- 
fensive, perhaps  toti  defensive.  If  the  cold- 
blooded and  hard-headed  members  of  the 
Pvilltburo  think  they  stand  an  overwhelming 
chance  of  winning  a  third  world  war.  they 
will  start  one.  regardless  of  what  conces-slous 
we  might  make.  If  they  don't  think  they 
are  sure  to  win.  there  will  be  no  all-out  war. 


Have  Oar  Leaders  Learned  a  Lesson 
in  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   ICW  k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Waterloo  <Iowa>  Daily 
Courier,  under  date  of  July  13.  which  I 
offer  for  insertion  in  the  Record,  is  rep- 
resentative. I  believe,  of  the  thinking  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Third 
lov^a  District  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

In  only  one  or  two  details  do  I  differ 
with  the  content  of  this  editorial.  One 
of  these  differences  is  with  the  statement 
that  "by  allowins  their  commitments  to 
outran  their  defenses  the  American  peo- 
ple have  done  a  shameful  thing." 

I  insist  that  neither  the  American 
people  nor  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  had  any  worth-while 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  commitments 
on  the  part  of  President  Truman  and  his 
Elate  Department. 

Repeatedly.  Members  of  Congres.-:.  in- 
cluding my.self,  have  asked  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  statement  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Silence  or  evasion 
has  been  the  answer  to  all  surh  attempts 
for  enlightenment.  The  fact  is  that 
American  foreign  policy  and  commit- 
ment has  largely  operated  on  an  impro- 
vised ba.«is  for  the  la>t  5  year.s — from 
hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day — until 
Korea. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  public 
can  be  held  resFwnsible  on  this  score 
unless  by  the  indirection  of  having  placed 
the  present  administration  in  power. 
Neither  do  I  believe  It  is  fair  to  hold  a 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  respon- 
sible when  they  were  denied  even  the 
most  elementary  information. 

I  further  agree  with  the  statement 
in  the  editorial  that  "this  is  not  time  for 
political  recrimination."  But  this  is  the 
time  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  American  youth  in  Korea.  The 
editorial  follows: 

OVn   COMMITME.VTS   OtTrStTN   OtTS    ARMS 

For  the  second  time  in  a  decade  a  few 
p^xjrly  armed  American  troops  have  been 
t.^irown  hastily  Into  battle  against  a  better- 
armed,  numerically  superior  enemy  oper- 
ating on  a  carefully  planned  timetable  of 
aggression. 

Thus  the  greatest  Industrial  Nation  In 
the  world  sends  lu  sons  to  bloody  sacri- 
fice and  asks  them  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
American  arm.*  with  equipment  inferior  to 
that  of  a  semlbarbanc  enemy. 


It  Is  not  right  or  fair  or— if  there  had 
been  proper  planning— necessary.  Again  in 
Korea  the  United  States  has  been  woefully 
outsmarted  and  victory  there  will  come  only 
after  an  agonizing  struggle.  By  allowing 
their  commitments  to  outrun  their  defenses 
the  American  people  have  done  a  shameful 
thing.  It  Is  unjust  that  a  thin  line  of  men 
in  Korea  should  be  forced  to  bear  the  penalty 
for  our  Incompetence. 

This  Is  no  time  for  partisan  recrimina- 
tions. Given  the  situation  at  the  time  when 
the  North  Korean  attack  occurred.  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  the  rlg'.it  decision. 
A  refusal  to  assist  the  Stiuth  Koreans  would 
have  resulted  in  more  dangerous  and  dlS- 
cult  conflicts  elsewhere. 

But  American  leaders  In  the  adminis- 
tration. In  Congress,  and  throughout  public 
life  are  responsible.  They  must  It  am  by 
this  error.  They  must  never  again  allow 
a  commitment  to  be  made  to  defend  an 
area  unless  we  have  the  physical  equip- 
ment and  the  trained  troops  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  defend  It. 

No  doubt  It  will  be  argued  that  Russia, 
being  the  aggressor.  Is  able  to  plot  attacks 
anywhere  along  the  fringes  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  strike  without  warning.  But  tanks 
and  airplanes  cannot  be  kept  a  secret  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  cannot  be  as- 
sembled overnight.  If  we  are  to  pi  ly  this 
dangerous  game  with  Russia,  our  intelligence 
services  have  got  to  be  improved. 

And  If  we  are  going  to  flight,  it  is  ersential 
that  we  draw  a  line,  declare  we  will  flzht  if 
the  enemy  crosses  It  and  be  fully  p;epared 
for  combat.  A  study  of  the  public  state- 
ments by  responsible  administration  spokes- 
men last  spring  would  lead  anyone  ;o  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  would  not  fight 
to  defend  South  Korea.  Yet,  when  tl.e  crisis 
came  our  whole  policy  In  the  Far  Eist  was 
reversed  without  warning  and  troojis  were 
thrown  Into  Korea  on  an  improvised  plan  of 
defense. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  engaged 
In  a  continuing  struggle  against  a  cunning 
and  skillful  enemy.  Winning  our  survival 
is  going  to  reduce  our  standard  of  living  and 
require  many  sacrifices.  But  we  cannot 
coast  blithely  along  in  our  usual  careless 
way— making  economic  and  military  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world — and  then  not  be 
prepared  to  back  them  up.  If  we  must  send 
American  troops  Into  action.  It  is  imperative 
that  they  be  equal  to  the  enemy  In  tlie  eHec  • 
tiveness  of  their  arms.  Surely  that,  at  lear;. 
is  possible. 
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UNESCO  Says  Racism  Is  an  Evil  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  false 
theories  of  racial  superiority  and  the 
misleading  myths  about  doctrines  of 
blood,  whether  Aryan,  Nordic.  Pan- 
Slavic,  or  what  have  you,  have  just  re- 
ceived a  blow  which  they  justly  deserve. 
These  racist  theories  have  been  a  source 
of  much  trouble,  needless  tension,  and 
unwarranted  bloodshed  ever  since  late  in 
the  nineteenth  ccniury  when  they  were 
enunciated  by  certain  Eiu-opean  philoso- 


phers who  had  no  real  grasp  of  human 
understanding  and  whose  sole  puipose 
was  to  utilize  these  misleading  doctrines 
for  political  reasons. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
ent'fl:,  and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNE-CO— has  just  completed  a  study  of 
the  concept  of  race  and  has  reached  the 
ccnclu.^.on  that  racism  Is  an  evil  force  in 
the  world.  UNESCO  has  been  doing  a 
£ne  job  in  tlie  fields  of  ed'acation  and 
culture  throughout  the  world  since  its 
inc?pt;cn  as  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
ticn  several  years  ago.  but  even  if  it  had 
dene  no  thing  else  but  make  the  present 
stuc'y  on  rtcism  and  its  evil  effects  on 
human  civilization  it  has  made  a  worth- 
while contiibulion  to  human  under- 
s'anding  and  world  ptace.  I  congratu- 
late UNECCO  for  undertaking  this 
study.  J  hcpe  it  will  take  all  possible 
steps  to  bring  its  findings  to  the  atten- 
tion cf  all  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
including  our  own  people  of  the  United 

£tat3S. 

I  commend  to  my  colieaeues  the  fol- 
lcf.-!n7  brief  editorial  on  the  subject  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  19,  1950: 
Th£  Mtth  of  R.kce 
The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  has  periormed  a 
valuable  service  in  making  a  study  of  the 
coi.ccpt  of  race.  The  conclusion  that  there 
l3  no  basic  superiority  or  inferiority  due  to 
race  confirms  the  expecta.ions  of  studeate. 
but,  as  the  world  learned  to  its  cost  during 
the  Nazi  era,  this  is  a  truth  Uiai  needs  popu- 
larization. 

The  racist  theory  in  modern  times  began 
with  the  premii>e  that  the  wliite  man  is 
innately  superior  to  the  colored  simply  be- 
cause he  is  white.  The  father  of  racism  w:^ 
Count  Arthur  de  Gobineau.  ^Tiling  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
the  one  who  first  popularized  the  sc-called 
superiority  of  the  Aryans,  thj  greatest  of  the 
white  races,  according  to  him.  Since  the 
Germanic  peoples  of  antiquity  were  Aryans,  it 
was  easy  for  the  Nazis  to  claim  superiority  for 
the  motlern  German. 

De  Gobineau's  theories  took  firmest  root 
in  Germany,  where  they  were  fostered  by  the 
Germanized  Eiiglishman.  Ho-astoa  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  at  the  end  of  the,  nineteenth 
.  century.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  was  an  en- 
thuslasUc  follower,  but  of  course.  It  was 
Hitler  who  carried  the  theory  to  its  full,  evil 
Cowerlnt;  In  his  doctrine  of  blood  and  leader- 
ship. "AH  that  is  not  race  In  this  W':'r!d  is 
trash."  he  vrrote  in  Meln  Ka-npf.  .Mfred 
Rosenborg,  the  phlloeopher  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment, went  on  to  Glorify  the  Nordic  race  that 
supposedly  formed  the  principal  Ingredient 
of  the  German  peor.e.  Hitler  it  waa  who 
forced  MussoUnl  in  i938  to  introduce  racism 
and  its  vicious  corollary.  anti-Semitism. 
Before  the  Fuehrer  wiS  throt:4jh  he  had 
reached  the  absurdity  of  classifying  the 
Japanese  as  Aryans. 

To  Hitler  and  the  Rosenberg  school  the 
Slavs  were  an  inferior  race.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  however,  Pan-Slavism  has 
been  a  racial  movement  of  some  force.  We 
hear  echoes  cf  it  now  and  then  from  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  'Wherever  it  Is,  whatever 
form  it  takes,  racism  is  an  evU  force,  and  to 
the  extent  that  UNESCO  can  kill  it  by  the 
truth  it  wiU  do  good.  To  eliminate  race  as  a 
scientiflc  term  is  a  step  toward  ending  It  as  a 
myth  that  dictators  and  movement*  use  as 
political  iBJitruineats  to  gain  and  exercia* 
power. 


Conditions  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

KON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOItADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  lioO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  received  a  letter  today 
which  I  think  should  be  made  availaV.e 
to  the  Congress  and  tlie  c^UIltry.  The 
writer  I",  the  daugliter  cf  a  fonner.Calo- 
rodo  Member  of  Congress,  who  lost  her 
only  sen  in  World  War  II.  She  is  a  keen 
observer,  alert,  and  well  informed,  so 
her  v\evs  and  her  report  on  conditions 
in  Europe  are  not  only  p^rtir.'^n*:,  but 
s'sniScant  and  isiportant  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  For  these  reasons  I  ask 
unanimous  cx>ns3nt  that  tiie  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  '-he  RrcoRD. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  le  ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sen.vtor  Johnson:  It  was  nice  seeing 
ycu  and  Mrs.  Jchn&on  before  try  trek  to 
Eiircpe.  It  is  because  of  my  finding  there 
that  I  am  writing  you.  I  went  with  a  double 
purpose:  To  contact  my  sous'  POW  buddies 
in  Europe  whom  we  had  been  trying  to  help 
since  my  son's  going.  Study  for  my  own 
Information  Just  what  Europe's  evaluation  of 
us  was.  and  what  'Uieir  attitude  on  pos&i- 
fcill  7  cf  another  war;  for  having  lost  so  much 
p?rsori?.lIy  in  last  war,  I  hare  given  m.y  time 
over  larcely  to  mer.£ures  of  understanding 
among  the  world's  people  and  eSorts  toward 
peace. 

Naturally  my  contacts  did  not  take  me  to 

envojrs.   brass,  or  high  government   olBclals. 

Rather.  I  mingled  with  the  common  people — 

■  for  I  was  in  homes  of  many  of  my  son's  eld 

Japa:;ese  POW  buddies. 

I  went  into  many  country  dirtrtcts.  talked 
with  not  only  my  son's  friends,  but  their 
friends.  I  was  In  Fnnce.  Italy.  Switzerland. 
Belgium.  Holland,  Germany.  England,  and 
Scotland. 

I  came  away  heavy-hearted.  These  people 
hare  only  one  subject  of  conversa-Ion — 
World  War  II  and  its  devastation  and  hor- 
rors. Such  a  possibility  of  new  wir  within  5 
years  had  never  entered  their  heads,  so  you 
can  Imagine  my  shock  when  we  docked  in 
New  York  June  27  and  found  all  papers' 
headlines  screaming  with  news  of  starting  of 
war  in  Korea. 

I  feel  very  sure  I  gathered  the  correct  pulse 
of  the  people — the  ones  whom  we  had  ex- 
pected to  fall  on  their  faces  to  help  us  'oecause 
of  diplomats'  wcrds  or  because  cf  MjJshall 
plan.  But  such  reaction  was  not  la  my 
findings.  They  do  net  intend  to  become  the 
battleground  of  E-orcpeaa  wars  because  we 
shared  our  wealth  la  their  rehahllltatica; 
nor  In  any  Par  East  trouble  unless  It  touches 
them  personally  as  a  nation. 

They  say  this  openly.  The  French  people 
say  we  cannot  en^iage  them  in  anotiier  world 
war.  Their  spirit,  they  say,  is  completely 
broken,  fcr  ttey  and  their  forefathers  for 
generations  have  been  in  wars  and  so  know 
nothing  save  devastation,  desolation,  and 
death  from  them. 

I  found  Italians  In  south  of  Italy  very  an- 
tagonistic to  Americans,  but  the  feeling  d^d 
grow  mere  favcraOle  somewhat  as  1  went 
north.  They  say  they  too  are  through 
fighting.  Very  open  in  this  altitude.  Even 
my  private  or  tour-guides  did  not  hesitate 


to  say:  "These  Italian  conditions  could  not 
have  existed  had  Mussolini  lived.  Kis  great 
mistake  was  no:  that  he  was  not  a  great  man 
and  leader,  but  that  he  clr.-^e  the  wroni;  L.de 
to  line  up  with." 

Holland  is  utterly  crestfallen.  She's  dig- 
ging out  of  her  misery  somewhat,  but  her 
economic  condition  with  ks^  of  her  ca  ,^e 
during  German  occupation  av.d  now  the  re- 
turn of  her  East  Indies  citlzeris  with  no  jjos 
and  no  place  to  Ii*.e  leaves  her  in  a  8U;e  of 
anxiety  and  restlesscecs.  They  I  eel.  too.  It 
was  United  States  who  Insisted  most  upon 
freeiiig  the  Z~.zt  Indies  'cefore  the7  were  ready 
for  fr^dom,  so  this  makes  them  a  bit  bitter 
toward  us. 

The  Germans  where  I  was  in  their 
country — are  utterly  dlscourb.ged.  They 
loathe  •  ccu:>ation,  say  they  won  t  try  to  do 
iruch  until'  that  period  is  over.  One  cvcn 
dared  to  say  to  me  she  thought  Hitler  regime 
te.Tible.  but  it  was  far  better  then  t>aa 
conditiors  are  now.  I  was  oi.ly  in  EnglizJi 
Ecne — making  my  mala  stay  at  Munster. 

Ei.gand  £^cw3  scars  of  war  everywhere. 
I  k;iow.  for  I  traveled  by  motor  coach  or  auto 
over  both  England  and  Scotland,  pausing  in 
south  central .  England  In  a  little  country 
district  for  4  days  Just  to  study  people  and 
conditions. 

Tntngs  are  joing  to  have  to  threaten  Eng- 
land itself.  I  believe,  before  we  can  count 
on  her  throwing  manpower  and  war  materi.ils 
f.na  weapons  into  the  next  fi^ht.  She  is  not, 
as  I  interpret  her  mood,  going  to  come  to 
our  aid  as  we  went  to  hers.     No.  never. 

Of  course,  ihey  (England)  want  our  dollars 
over  there,  for  our  money,  I  suppose,  is  the 
world's  stablest.  So  dees  Frai-ce,  but,  under- 
neath. I  felt  France  would  strike  us  if  she 
dared.  Thore  countries  all  consider  us  of- 
ficious, too  talkative,  conceited.  They  feel 
we  put  cut  tco  much  world  war  III  propa- 
ganda— keeping  the  wca-ld  on  edge  all  the 
time. 

One  of  Holland's  boys  talked  to  me  a  long 
time  on  this  subject.  He  said  we  were  for- 
ever talklnp  atcut  new  weapons  we'd  mide. 
always  making  threats  as  to  what  we  would 
do  if  this  or  that  happened. 

Heavens,  I  wonder  what  he  thmiis  of  that 
gaJ  now.  All  unprepared  aguin,  full  of  talk. 
but  with  oui  blesfied  boys  dying  bscatise  of 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  real  conditions  here 
at  home 

Of  course,  this  same  thing  happened  to  my 
son  in  Manila.  I  remember  almost  the  last 
letter  we  had  from  him  before  the  Hcusion 
ducked  off  to  hide  for  a  while — before  csn- 
Eor&hip  came  in.  He  VkTote:  "For  Cod's  sake. 
Pop,  can't  you  go  see  Senator  Johnscs  and 
see  If  he  can't  get  us  a  few  planes  ever  here. 
Were  absolutely  helpless  as  W'3  are." 

I  know  you're  doing  everything  you  can 
to  help — and  always  have  done.  If  I  did  at 
have  the  faith  I  have  in  ycu.  I  wouldn't  write 
this  letter.  But.  Senator  Johnson,  we  must 
watch  our  step.  We  do  not  have  the  warm, 
frieudships  of  nations  that  we  think  we 
have.    I  know  we  don't. 

I  felt  I  must  tell  you  this.  I  have  given 
over  almost  my  eati;-e  time  since  my  son's 
going  to  programs  and  projects  to  further 
peace  and  world  understanding.  Th?t  was 
the  entire  object  of  my  trip.  1  thoi,:ght  I'd 
do  all  the  good  I  could  amoug  the  many  all 
over  Europe  with  whom  I  had  the^e  splendid 
ccatacts.  then  ccme  home  with  a  better 
knowledge  as  to  how  I  should  carry  on  from 
there.  Then,  war  news  met  me  as  I  got  of! 
the  Caron'a.  , 

I  feel  a  tragic  uneatelness  about  your  land 
and  mine.  We  are/goiag  to  be  in  a  world 
war  "Ly  ourselves  if  wiLare  not  ciireftJ.  Many 
whom  we  hope  to  h^e  as  allies  would,  se- 
cretly. I  feel,  like  to  see  something  happen 
to  let  us  down  a  tit,  to  make  us  realize  what 
war  re  ily  means  wh;a  one's  country  is  t.he 
tatt!eg-.-ound. 


.  > 
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I  »in  d^flnltely  asralnst  use  ol  A-bomb  and 
•o  much  Uireat  of  It.  Suppose  Russia  used 
this  threat  aU  the  Ume  »*  we  are  doing. 
What  would  our  reaction  be? 

This  is  way  too  long  already  I  felt  1  must 
five  you  my  ftndines  for  I  went  at  my  own 
expense — went  to  so  amonsf  the  common 
people  such  &s  myself  to  find  out  what  they 
thought  of  us  as  a  nation,  what  their  real 
attitude  toward  xis  tf  another  world  war  flared 
up      And.  I  found  out 

My  heart  Is  very  heavy  these  days,  lor  I 
know   the   United   States   better   watch   her 

step. 

My  very  best  to  my  very  fine  Iriends.  :i:.e 

Johnsons. 
Cordially. 


MobilnaHon  iifid  Price  and  Wage  Contois 


EXTENSION  OP  RENL4RK.S 

OF 

HON.  LEVEREH  S.\LTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACITDSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21   ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unananous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Anhur  Krock  concerning  the  Korean 
situation  and  related  matters,  which  is 
extremely  pertinent.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tin:;e£  of  July  21.  1950) 
I«  THB  Satiom — Anothze  Eftoet  To  Btp.\ss 

El?XlIXJ«'CE 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WaaKDraroN,  July  20— The  Presidents 
decision  to  try  to  enforce  priorities  and 
allocation*  of  materials  essential  to  his  par- 
tial mobilization  program  without  price  con- 
trols, his  failure  to  mention  wage  controls  at 
alL,  and  his  current  attempt  to  prevent 
boarding  and  profiteering  by  appealing  to 
the  patriotism  and  common  sense  of  indl- 
Tidtial  citizeiis  represent  an  experiment 
which  failed  10  years  ago  at  great  and  en- 
during coet  to  the  national  economy. 

Then,  though  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
European  war  was  mounting,  the  Rooeevelt 
administration  first  long  delayed  action  and 
then  tried  to  deal  by  inches  with  the  problem 
of  controls.  It  left  wages  to  the  last,  and  the 
result  w&a  an  economic  «y8t*m  that  kept 
bursting  at  the  seams  and  has  had  to  b« 
patched  with  political  thread  ever  since. 

The  close  allianc*  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  the 
root  of  the  effort  to  control  prices,  after  part 
of  the  nettle  was  grasped,  without  tackling 
the  laree  component  that  magea  constituted. 
That  was  the  period  In  which,  writing  in  the 
Harvard  Busineas  Review.  Donald  M.  Nelson 
and  Leon  Henderson  professed  to  believe  the 
wage  component  would  be  satisfactorily 
regulated  by  the  p  tnotlsm  and  cooomon 
sense  (rf  labor  and  management. 

President  Truman's  immediate  program 
Is  far  from  the  mobilization  for  total  war 
which  came  after  the  United  States  becams 
involved  on  December  7.  1941.  But  i:  can 
require  an  Increase  of  $30,000,000,000  In  ths 
military  budget  for  fiscal  year  1951  belor* 
aU  tbe  requirements.  starUng  with  VICOOO,- 


000.000.  are  met.  And  that  Is  a  far  step  for- 
w.'.rd  toward  a  military  economy  and  begins 
a  period  where  defense  needs  have  priority. 

WHAT    FOLLOWS    ALLOCATIONS 

Hand  In  hand  with  priorities  must  go 
allocations,  and  the  lesson  of  experience  is 
that  these  cannot  be  effective  without  price 
controls  In  which  controls  of  wages  are  In- 
cluded. Allocations  follow  this  course:  Ma- 
terials one  businessman  wants  are  awarded 
to  another:  the  ftrst  man  then  normally  tri°s 
to  get  the  materials  in  any  kind  of  market  he 
can;  and  this  endeavor  raises  costs,  which  In 
turn  brings  demands  for  wage  Ir.ceases.  The 
temporary  structure  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  Concress  somewhat  resembles  the 
classic  German  cartel,  but  It  Is  being  erected 
on  a  partial  war  footing,  and  that  calls  lor 
the  additional  factor  which  price-wage  con- 
trols alone  can  furnish. 

Il  Mr.  Truman  can  move  the  economy  Into 
the  partial  military  phase  which  Is  his  pro- 
graro.  and  deal  effectively  with  priorities, 
allccfiiions.  hoarding,  and  profiteering  with- 
out this  final  factor.  It  will  be  a  historic  ex- 
ample of  a  triumph  over  experience.  This 
achievement  may  be  his  if  very  soon  he  asks, 
and  Congress  grants,  stand-by  powers  to 
institute  price-wage  controls  when  he  finds 
them  necessary — the  club-ln-the-closet 
which  In  some  matters  does  a  fine  Job  of 
Inactive  policing.  But  If  he  does  not  soon 
make  the  request  and  gain  the  a-^sent  of 
Congress  to  it  (this  could  be  assured  by  a 
proviso  of  consultation  before  final  action), 
the  lesson  of  experience  is  that  the  miracle 
cant  be  passed  In  Washington. 

The  entire  problem,  of  cotirse.  will  vanish 
if  a  certain  kind  of  miracle  can  be  passed 
in  Moscow.  But  even  the  most  credulous 
readers  of  the  stars  see  no  approaching  signs 
of  that  phenomenon. 

THE    BAHUCH    THESIS 

The  voice  of  this  particular  exi>erience 
about  economy  in  a  crisis  provoked  by  war 
or  the  threat  of  war  Is  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
He  does  not  play  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration the  advisory  role  he  played  in  prevl- 
otis  ones.  There  are  no  personal  relations 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Baruch.  Yet 
this  does  not  take  validity  from  Mr.  Baruchs 
statements  on  the  subject,  and  the  absence 
of  personal  relations  with  the  White  House 
does  net  remove  It  either.  Among  his  state- 
ments this,  published  In  March  1941  In  the 
Harva-'d  Biisiness  Review,  is  typical: 

•Priorities  8hould.be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
armsiments  program  has  made  impending 
Ehortages  apparent  In  any  of  the  components 
of  production.  Then  there  Is  a  more  deli- 
cate tim'.ig  problem  alter  the  system  has 
been  launched  which  must  be  dealt  with 
carefully  to  attain  the  maximum  possible 
synchronization  of  all  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion s  Industry     •     •     *. 

"The  priorities  rystem  cannot  work  alone. 
It  Is  the  heart  of  Industrial  mobilization, 
but  It  needs  other  organs.  Above  all.  It  must 
have  the  assistance  of  price  control,  con- 
servation, the  search  for  substitutes  and 
commandeering.  Price  control  Is  necessary 
because  the  priorities  system  Is  actually  a 
means  of  short  circuiting  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  ■■ 

In  November  1941  In  a  letter  to  Represent- 
ative Goar,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Baruch  WTOte, 
"I  do  not  see  how  control  of  prices  can  be 
effective  without  taking  Into  consideration 
wage  levels  and  agricultural  schedules. 
•  •  •  A  ceiling  over  wages  can  be  ad- 
justable so  as  to  give  consideration  to  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living.  •  •  •  But 
wuges  form  the  biggest  component  of  all 
price  structures." 

That  u  even  truer  now  than  It  was  9  years 

KO. 


The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOT.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  great  interest  of  people  all  over  the 
country  in  having  their  deposits  in  banks 
guaranteed.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  -Bankers  Close  To  Success  in 
•Raid"  on  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Fund."  which  appears  in 
this  weeks  edition  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bankers  Close  To  Success  in  "Raid"  on  Ped- 
ZRM.  Deposit  Insltiance  Corporation  Fund 
A  $68,000,000  steal  for  the  Nations  banks 
came  closer  to  success  this  week  when  the 
House  Banking  Committee  reported  out  a 
Federal  Def>oslt  Insurance  Corporation  bill. 
It  already  has  passed  the  Senate,  but  pro- 
gressives In  the  House  h-we  promised  to  put 
up  a  fl^ht  against  It. 

The  dallv  papers  speak  of  It  as  a  bill  to  In- 
crease from  $5,000  to  $10,000  the  amount  of 
an  Individual  bank  deposit  which  the  FDIC 
can  Insure.  What  really  counts  Is  a  provision 
cutting  down  the  small  cost  for  this  Insur- 
ance which  the  banks  pay. 

The  banks  would  save  about  $68,000,000  a 
year.  That  means,  of  course,  that  there  will 
he  just  that  much  less  money  In  the  fund  to 
protect  the  cash  of  the  banks  depositors. 

Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Democratic 
Congresswoman  from  Connecticut,  and  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  was  one 
who  fought  against  this  grab  for  the  bank- 
ers. She  said  the  action  of  the  bankers  In 
trying  to  chisel  away  at  the  fund  Is  just 
like  the  efforts  employer  groups  have  made 
to  cripple  unemployment  Insurance  funds 
In  the  various  States. 

Employers  got  the  tax  rates  they  pay  low- 
ered, she  explained,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  the  funds  are  In  bad  shape  now  and 
benefits  paid  to  the  unemployed  have  not 
kept  pace  with  rising  living  costs.  If  the 
bankers  have  their  own  way,  she  said,  the 
deposit  Insurance  fund,  too,  may  be  found 
Inadequate  when  It  Is  most  needed. 

The  bankers  used  similar  tactics  years  ago 
In  chipping  away  at  State  bank  deposit  In- 
surance systems,  with  the  result  that  the 
last  one  had  gone  out  of  existence  just  be- 
fore the  Federal  system  was  created. 

might  have  halted  slump 
If  the  FDIC  had  been  organized  about  10 
years  earlier,  before  the  Hoover  depression, 
many  people  believe  there  wuld  have  been 
no  depression.  Certainly  there  would  have 
been  none  of  the  •'bank  runs"  and  closing 
of  banks  all  over  the  country. 

But  now,  when  the  banks  are  all  In  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  the  bankers  are  so 
greedy  that  for  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
deposits  they  are  seeking  to  weaken  the  pro- 
tection for  the  depositors,  throwing  In  the 
"sop"  of  doubling  the  guaranty,  although 
that  will  only  further  Jeopardize  the  fund. 
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International  Information  and  Edacation 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^.  1350 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  Geneva  in  May 
of  1948  with  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  on 
tlie  United  States  delegation  at  the  UN 
Conference;  on  Freedom  of  Information. 
I  learned  to  admire  her  not  only  for  her 
insight  and  her  wisdom,  but  for  her  con- 
scientic-as  devotion  to  the  responsioilities 
to  wh!ch  she  was  assigned.  There  was 
no  harder  working  member  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

She  was  invited  to  join  General  Mar- 
sl.all.  General  Eisenhower,  Secretary 
Acheson.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  and  other  eminent  witnesses 
10  days  ago  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Thomas].  Although  she  could 
not  leave  Houston  at  this  time,  she  took 
the  time  to  write  a  most  penetrating 
statement,  which  will  be  carried  in  the 
record  •  of  the  hearings.  Because  the 
matters  discussed  in  this  statement  are 
so  urgent,  and  because  of  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  \\Titer.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  so 
that  it  will  be  called  immediately  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

There  beins^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Oveta  Culp  Hoebt,  ExECtrnvE 

Vice  President,  the  Hoitston  Post,  Hol^- 

TON,  'lEx.,  on  Senate  Resolution  243 

In  as  few  words  ?.s  possible  I  would  like  to 
state  why  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  expand  and  improve  Its  inlormation 
program  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Senator 
BrxTON. 

I  have  seen  for  myself  on  many  occasions 
how  public  opinion  about  our  country  abroad 
Is  beins  formed  and  also  dlstorted-^-as  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors'  committee  which  studied  the 
problems  of  world  dissemination  of  nevs,  as 
R  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  in  Geneva  as  well  as  on  several 
other  trips  abroad. 

These  experiences  have  left  me  with  the 
strong  conviction  that  our  American  Infor- 
mation program  abroad,  though  steadily  im- 
proving. Is  still  Insufficient.  It  has  too  little 
money,  too  little  equipment,  too  small  a 
staff,  and  too  limited  a  field  of  action. 

It  Is  not  true,  and  Senator  Benton  has 
made  this  point  clear,  that  Amerlcti  has  failed 
to  produce  truly  great,  courageous  Ideas  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  military-assistance  program,  and 
others  were  gre.it  ideas. 

No  world  power  that  has  ever  been  charged 
with  the  task  of  guarding  the  peace  has 
brought  forth  more  measures  of  enlightened 
self-interest — enUghtened  altruism,  you 
might  want  to  call  It— than  has  the  United 
Stat' ;  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 


Where  we  failed  Is  In  providing  the  educa- 
tional effort  without  which  the  greatest  ideas 
remain  IneCective  in  the  struggle  for  mens 
minds. 

When  UNRRA  trucks,  loaded  with  Ameri- 
can goods  for  starving  populations,  rolled 
along  every  highway  In  the  countries  which 
are  now  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  we  allowed 
local  Communist  dignitaries  to  take  all  the 
credit  for  themselves — to  hide  the  origins  of 
the  goods  and  bury  in  silence  the  thoughts  of 
friendship  and  solidarity  that  in  our  hearts 
accompanied  those  trucks. 

We  were  more  successful  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  not  successful  enough. 

Despite  the  Russian  charge  tuat  we  want  to 
"coca-colonize"  Europe,  an  overwhelming 
mpjorlty  of  western  Europeans  tcdav  see  the 
Marshall  plan  as  what  It  Is:  The  greatest  mass 
humanitarian  e3ort   In  history. 

What  even  friendly  Europeans,  however, 
fall  to  see  Is  the  fact  that  the  Marshall  plan 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  very  real 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  average  European  still  sees  us  as  some- 
thing like  the  legendary  rich  uncle  In  Amer- 
ica who  can  afford  to  go  on  paying  forever 
because  he  Is  so  rich  he  doesn't  notice  the 
difference.  The  average  Europc-an  Is  genu- 
inely surprised  when  he  discovers  upon  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  that  not  only 
Europeans  but  many  Americans  find  It  hard 
to  make  ends  meet  and  that  many  of  the 
130.000. OCO  taxpayers  from  whose  contribu- 
tions the  Marshall  funds  are  drawn  deprive 
themselves  to  help  the  re«t  of  the  world. 

Little  facts  like  this  about  our  dally  life 
should  be  known  abroad  as  well  as  the  basic 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world  Is  so  great  and  Russia's  contribution  in 
turn  Is  so  small.  Ths  choice  between  cur 
friendship  and  that  of  the  Russians  Is  the 
most  preposterous  choice  ever  o3ered  in  his- 
tory. 

Russia  Is  offering  the  peoples  abroad  nei- 
ther the  most  elementary  freedom  nor  the 
simplest  goods  and  physical  comforts.  It 
has  nothing  to  give  or  to  sell  but  despotism. 

If  Russia  can  expand  with  falsehoods  and 
a  gaudy  doctrinaire,  we  can  surely  confine 
her  with  the  story  of  a  people's  government 
and  a  people's  effort  in  behu'.f  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  rehabilitaticn.  Our  story  Is  not 
doctrinal,  merely  Informative. 

We  apologize  sometimes  for  being  guilty  of 
materialism.  We  should  be  proud.  Tae 
ble5si;:gs  of  American  materialism  are  ap- 
parent everywhere. 

The  struggle  for  men's  mind  was  Illustrated 
for  me  in  a  talk  I  had  not  long  ago  in  Paris 
with  one  of  those  shrewd,  simple  women  of 
peasant  stock  who  have  given  France  much 
of  Its  strength. 

I  asked  her  how  she  felt  about  the  oppos- 
ing Russian  and  American  claims. 

"The  Communists  use  the  radio."  she  said. 
"They  tell  us  that  If  we  accept  the  Marshall 
plan  we  are  selling  our  souls  for  American 
dollars.  And  many  of  my  friends  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  'that's  right'  because  Amer- 
ica dees  not  u-se  the  radio  and  does  not  have 
newspapers  in  Paris  to  tell  about  the  Marshall 
plan. 

"But, "  she  said,  "I  notice  that  they  all  want 
to  live  like  Americans,  dress  like  Americans — 
maybe  go  to  America  to  pet  rich." 

And  there  you  have  the  difference.  The 
elementary  facts  about  the  United  States  are 
enouch  to  be  convincing.  If  we  make  them 
known. 

But  we  have  failed  to  make  them  known. 
In  1943  half  the  people  of  Europe  thought 
that  Americans  were  too  materialistic — in- 
terested only  in  the  ptirsult  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  One  out  of  three  Etiropeans  who 
were  Interviewed  believed  that  big  business 
dominates    American    policy,    controls    tho 


press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures.     Almost  as 
many  believe  that  big  business  controls  labor. 

These  statistics  are  taken  from  an  excellent 
survey.  European  Beliefs  Regarding  the 
United  States,  which  was  made  and  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Henry  Lee  Mun- 
son  by  the  Common  Council  for  American 
Unity.  The  figures  may  look  a  little  more 
favorable  today,  but  there  has  been  no  basic 
change. 

The  survey  showed — and  this  was  well  after 
the  Atlantic  Pact  had  become  a  reality — that 
a  substantial  number  of  western  Euroi>eans 
do  not  understand  what  American  foreien 
policy  really  is.  It  showed  that  about  one 
out  of  four  people  feel  the  United  States  Is 
Imperialistic  at  least  in  the  economic  sense. 
A  similar  proportion  felt  that  we  are  trying 
to  force  the  American  form  of  capitalism  on 
B^jrope. 

A  majority  of  those  Interviewed  said  that 
American  motion  pictures  were  creating 
much  unfavorable  sentiment  toward  the 
United  States  by  "convincing  Increasing 
numbers  of  Europeans  that  America  consists 
cf  gan:?sters.  sadists,  pin-up  girls,  cowboys, 
and  skyscrapers." 

Over  one-third  of  Europeans  believed  that 
American  foreign  policy  was  "too  changeable" 
and  a  typical  comment  added  to  this  obser- 
vation was  "Our  government  makes  mistakes 
too.  but  they  affect  only  ourselves.  Your 
Government's  mistakes  affect  the  whole 
world." 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  central  point  of  the 
entire  problem  which  Is  facing  us  here. 

Whether  we  are  happy  and  proud  about  It, 
or  not,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  strongest  and  the  lead- 
Ine;  democratic  nation  In  the  world. 

It  has  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  peace  or 
peace  will  be  lost. 

It  has  to  make  decisions — bold  decisions 
a  d  also  dangerous  decisions  like  the  one  we 
have  Just  m&de  In  Korea. 

It  has  to  make  decisions  which  affect  the 
citizens  of  Milan,  Italy,  and  Seoul,  Korea,  as 
much  as  they  do  those  of  Houston,  Tex. 

If  these  decisions  are  not  understood  and 
supported  by  the  peonle  of  Milan  and  Seoul, 
our  leadership  is  ineffective.  An  Ineffective- 
ness, of  our  leadership  spells  disaster  for  the 
world  and  for  us. 

It  is  doubly  important  that  the  world  be 
Informed  of  the  motives  that  underlie  our 
decisions  and  our  actions  because  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  the  military  power — be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  must  make  use  of 
military  power  if  this  is  necessary  as  it  wus 
in  Korea. 

But  we  do  not  dare  to  use  our  power  for  our 
and  the  world's  benefit  unless  our  motives 
In  doing  so  are  above  reproach  not  only  in 
fact  but  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

For  this — and  for  the  urgency  of  Senator 
Ber.tons  proposal — Korea  Is  the  perfect  Illus- 
tration. 

Despite  United  Nations'  solidarity  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  neutral  UN  comni-^sion 
gave  a  documentary  report  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Korea  on  the  morning  of  the  in- 
vasion, the  men  In  the  Kremlin  have  the 
nerve  to  reverse  the  charges. 

They  have  the  nerve  to  tell  the  world  that 
we — not  they — are  the  aggressors. 

And  what  Is  more,  their  charres — ar.d  not 
our  fact — are  believed  not  merely  In  Ru.s3la, 
but  throughout  eastern  Europe,  In  east  Ger- 
many, In  large  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  In 
Asia,  and  even  In  some  quarters  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Stalin  would  not  dare  to  lie  so  brazenly, 
and  he  would  not  be  able  to  lie  so  successful- 
ly. If  our  information  program  had  been  ade- 
quate. 

It  would  not  be  quite  as  diJQcult  and  dan- 
gerous for  us  today  to  do  our  duty  as  the 
larding  democracy,  if  we  had  told  the  story 
eilectively. 
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We  cannot,  of  count.  hijp>  »o  mamrxnct  th« 
•ntire  world  that  our  moUiM  «•  pure. 

But  w*  can  connnoe  many  who  so  far  have 
f^^  DO  aoc<«s  to  Um  truth.  We  can  do  so  by 
f.»«vi«y  rrarr  poailbte  effort  in  order  to  get 
tbe  truth  t.~  the  people  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain; by  expar.dmg.  as  Senator  Benton  svg- 
fests.  cur  program  of  Information,  and  by 
using  all  cur  influence  and  power  in  tiehalf 
of  wcrld-wide  freedom  of  miormatlon. 

We  can  also  convince  many  who  do  not 
dis'.ri-st  our  mctives  but  our  skill  and  wis- 
dom m  carrying  them  out.  We  can  convince 
thoee  wtr  are  inclined  to  see  us  in  the  role  of 
Ler.rsie.  the  strong  youngster  in  Steinbeck's 
M.re  tT-i  Men  who  loved  the  rabbits  of  all 
V  anted  to  caress  them,  but  who 
V       ;  ;  tha*  in  his  a'ection  he  squeezed 

Ihem  to  death. 

Kcw  mai;y  Asians  are  still  afraid  even  to 
accept  our  aaaist&nce  and  our  friendship  for 
lear  that  the  aheer  weight  of  our  bigness 
and  power  might  lead  tis  to  strangle  them 
and  to  stlSe  tbeu-  freedom? 

We  can — and  must — convince  them  that 
their  fears  are  unfounded. 

This  IS  not  a  t*.sk  that  can  be  done  by  the 
Government  alcne.  It  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  the  millions  of  private  ".merican  citi- 
Bens  wh->£e  eCoru.  talents  and  resources  the 
Benton  resolution  strives  to  motilize  and  to 
coordinate 

Lenm  has  written  that  the  Soviet  regime 
rests  on  a  balance  of  ccercicn  and  persua- 
sion. 

We  are  negating  and,  indeed,  combating 
coercion.  We  distrust  persuasion  as  long  as 
It  is  propaganda. 

But  there  is  a  form  of  persuasion  that  we 
can  and  must  use;  the  force  of  perstiaslon 
that  springs  from  the  facts  cf  our  achieve- 
ments and'  of  our  life,  from  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration   cf  Independence. 

We  have  over  RtissU  the  tremenaotis  ad- 
Tantare  that  we  do  not  have  to  lie 

We  shculd  make  better  use  of  this  advan- 
tage. 


Senator  Wiley's  Record  Agaiast 
Coramunist  Keaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    Wl^C'J.N    IN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  "V^ILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  history  reE>eais  itself.  As  an 
illustration  of  that  fact,  at  this  lime  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conc7.es- 
siON.M  Record  certain  materials  dating 
from  prewar  days  showing  a  parallel  be- 
tween our  efforts  agaiiist  communism  in 
those  tunes  and  cur  e  Sorts  today. 

There  bem,i  no  objection.  ».he  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rirco.  as  follows: 

THI   ANTt-r.E)   FlCHT   in    1940   AKO    1*41 

The  atnwtng  thing  about  the  Korean  crl  *!• 
Is  the  way  In  which  tt  almost  dupUcates  our 
b.ttsr  Peaurl  Ba..'bcr  experiences.  Then,  as 
xic-i.  Ota  defense  experts  were  cr-.u«bt  by 
aurpnjE*.  wocftiUy  tmprepared,  smug,  com- 
pteemt  Then,  as  now.  Amcrtca's  harol* 
ilftitlng  men  tnud  to  face  mspKtiog  totem  at 
tb«  (oc — an  cnejny  armed  with  better  tanks, 
better  aqtiipment,  better  training  than  cur 
c«rn  valiant  warriors  had. 
*  O-ai  Governmenv— our  executive  branch^ 
U".' jrtUiii'-e  y  dhl  not  leitrn  me  lesaons  of 
lusturj.     Congrccs   approc>rlatecl  over   |8U.- 


000.000.000  In  the  past  5  years,  but  still  we 
find  that  the  National  Defense  Department 
has  not  equipped  Itself  adequately  for  the 
challenge.  Eighty  bilUon  dollars — where  did 
It   CO? 

Neither  have  we  equipped  ourselves  ade- 
quately for  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
menace  of  subversive  groups  in  our  own 
country.  During  this  present  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  in  the  past  Eightieth  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
legislation  for  coping  with  Communist  es- 
pionage and  sabotage. 

Both  times,  however,  this  House-approved 
legislation  has  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  langtUsh  in  the  Senate. 

SEN.iTOt    WILTY  S    COMMrTTEI     HE.*RIKGS 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  Eightieth  Congress 
I  personally  conducted  many  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  of  Mundt-Nlxon  anti- 
Communist  bUl.  I  gave  opportunity  to  every 
Communist  leader  who  wanted  to  testify 
against  this  bill  to  do  so,  hour  after  hour. 
day  after  day.  I  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  have  their  say  and  that  after  that  Con- 
gress was  entitled  to  have  Its  say  and  to  put 
the  Reds  down  In  their  p. ace. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  hearings  were 
held  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 
it  was  not  possible  to  pass  the  anti-Red  bill. 
Now.  however,  a  new  antl-Communlst  bill, 
S.  2311.  Is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
and  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  before  we 
recess  we  will  take  action  on  It;  amending  It 
wherever  necessary  to  conform  completely  to 
the  constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  cur  people. 

ATTTMPTTD    SME\K   OF   FBI 

Yes.  one  cf  the  parallels  between  the  Pearl 
Harbor  situation  and  the  present  situation 
Is  that  then,  as  now.  v.e  were  bothered  by 
termlies  In  our  midst.  In  1940  we  beheld  the 
brave  fight  of  little  Finland  against  the  Com- 
munist aggressor.  How  well  I  remember 
those  days.  In  1911  we  were  confronted 
with  a  vicious  smear  campaign  whlcli  was 
conducted  against  the  Federal  Bureau  cf 
Investigation  and  Its  great  Director.  J  Edgar 
Hoover — then,  as  now.  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic servants  who  graces  public  olce — a  mf.n 
whom  the  Congress  implicitly  trusts  and 
re.«p?cts. 

Tcday  again  we  find  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  and  similar  Con-.munist-front  organ- 
izations attackln'!^  the  FBI  for  the  s.mple 
reason  that  the  FBI  Is  the  best  single  weapon 
we  have  in  the  war  against  subversion. 

I  believe  that  the  parallel  between  19-i0 
and  1941  and  19;0  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues,  and  so  I  have  selected  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  various  ccmments  thi-t  I  made 
In  tlie  CowGEESsioNAL  Recohd  during  thjse 
years,  and  I  present  them  herewith  for  what 
I  believe  will  be  some  historic  Interest  to 
those  cf  us  who  are  Interested  In  preventing 
history  from  again  repeating  Its  bitter 
lessons. 

We  want  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history — 
the  lessons  of  fifth-column  betrayal  from 
within — rather  than  see  tia  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  We  don't  want  to  allow 
the  filth  column  to  undermine  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  allow  more  Pearl  Harbors  to 
occur.    Let's  hit  the  Red  problem  now. 

riNLAKS'S   BATTLE    AGAINST   REDS 

Excerpt  from  Conckessional  Rccobo  of 
February  19,  1940.  containing  text  of  radio 
address  praising  brave  little  Finland's  stand 
against  tne  Soviet  Union's  Invading  hordes  i 

'Mr  WitxT.  •  •  •  Finland  and  the 
FiXiiiish  people  need  help.  Ftnlaml  U  a  Ood- 
wor&hipping  nation.  V.'e  are  a  God-wor.hip- 
ping  Nation.  The  Finns  are  a  liberty-lovuig 
pe->ple.  We  are  a  Uberty-lovlng  people. 
Our  Christian  sympathy  and  heart  throbs  in 
thU  great  Flnni»b  national  emergency  must 
result  in  the  American  people.  Individually 
and  In  groups,  meeting  the  sltuat.on  by 
providing  immediate  help  so  that  the  heroic 


defense  that  the  Finns  have  been  making 
to  preserve  their  liberty  and  save  their 
Christian  Institutions  can  be  continued. 

•The  Finnish  people  are  a  devout,  jtenu- 
Inely  devout,  people.  They  live  Christianity. 
They  believe  m  keeping  International  law. 
They  are  honest.  They  are  Industrious. 
They  are  clean  physically  and  mentally.  The 
Invader  thieatens  not  cnly  the  homes  and 
cities  and  churches  and  the  political  free- 
dom of  this  people  but  also.  If  successful, 
the  Invader  w^  uld  threaten  the  lue  and 
the  faith  and  the  liberty  of  the  other  Scan- 
dinavian rations  and  democracy  eveiywhere. 
"Yes;  as  was  scld  by  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  Finland  to  the  Finnish  people,  a  Lu- 
theran bishop.  'With  a  clear  conscience  and 
with  a  feeling  cf  complete  solidarity  we  have 
arisen  as  cne  man  to  defend  everything  that 
Is  holy  and  precious  for  us  Christians — we 
feel  that  we  are  the  advance  guard  of  west- 
ern Christian  culture  In  the  north,'  this  U 
wholly  correct. 

•We  l:i  America,  because  we  are  so  far 
away,  do  not  realize  the  danger — the  danger 
to  the  na'ural  riGhts  cf  man  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — on  this  globe. 
'•Yes,  my  friends.  Finland  stands  as  the 
first  line  of  defense — your  line  of  defense  and 
my  line  of  defense — against  th"  forces  of  evil, 
chaos,  and  tocUes-^ness.  We  here  must  real- 
ize that  If  Finland  and  Scandinavia  should 
become  provinces  cf  Russia,  communlhm 
would  overrun  these  Christian  lands.  Wnat 
Is  more.  It  would  give  communism  an  outpost 
on  the  Atlantic.    What  Is  comniunlsm? 

"Communl.^m  Is  based  upon  the  theory  of 
Maix.  and  It  means  abolition  of  all  private 
property,  complete  control  of  labor  by  tha 
state,  the  state  having  unrestricted  power  to 
dralt  individuals  for  labor  without  reference 
to  their  personal  desire,  the  Individual  hav- 
ing no  rights  whatsoever.  Communism  as- 
serts there  Is  no  God.  It  strips  man  cf  his 
liberty  end  malies  him  a  nftre  covC  In  a  ma- 
chine for  the  production  of  material 
thirds  by  the  collective  labor  of  slaves  In  a 
gcdless  state — a  state  under  the  iron  heel  of 
a  despot. 

"We  cannot  take  time  In  this  fast-moving 
world  to  hate  persons,  because  If  we  do  we 
cannot  take  time  to  love.  We  love  Finland 
for  her  Integrity,  lor  her  courage,  for  her 
righteousness.  America.  I  em  sure,  has  no 
time  for  the  communistic  doctrines  of  Russia 
which  deprive  men  of  the  great  freedoms  that 
man  possesses  under  a  democracy.  But  Is 
America  awake?  Are  the  citizens  of  America 
awake  to  the  danger;  awake  to  the  wonderful 
opportunity  that  Is  presented  to  each  Indi- 
vidual and  each  group  In  America  to  aid  the 
Finnish  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike 
a  blow  against  ccmmunisin  and  aid  to 
our  own  land  and  the  Uberty-lovlng  people 
everywhere? 

"It  Is  a  deep  shadow  that  has  fallen  acro.>;8 
our  modern  world— the  shadow  of  au  ad- 
vancing communli>m  that  forces  Its  way 
forward  through  bloodshed  and  war.  Al- 
ready villages  and  churches  and  homes  have 
been  destroyed  and  many  lives  sacrificed. 
Repercussions  of  this  strife  aze  felt  the 
world  around.  In  new  feuds  that  arise.  In 
a  disrupted  economic  order.  In  the  curtail- 
ment cf  charitable  and  mlidlon  enterprises, 
and  In  unparalleled  stiiTerlngs  reaching  ivr 
and  wide.  We  may  not  be  able  to  heal  all 
the  wounds  this  present  strife  Is  causing, 
but  we  can.  at  least,  beat  some.  Like  th* 
good  Samaritan,  we  can  help  those  in  dire 
distress.  Like  Christians,  we  can  help  keep 
the  lamp  of  f  ith  burning  by  generous  deeds; 
we  can  Insist  that  the  Goepcl  shall  find  ex- 
pression In  the  cooperation  we  give  to  sus- 
tain those  of  our  own  Ideals  and  faith  In 
this  their  dark  Gethsemane  hour." 

-TixANms  err  the  TzaMnrs 

April  25,  1940;  A  plea  to  European-mlndcd 
Individuals  tu  think  uf  our  own  toui-ity 
fiist: 
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"Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want 
any  American  Hitler  or  Stalin  In  American 
Industry,  American  lab6r,  or  American  poll- 
tics.  We  do  not  want  any  fifth  column  In 
America.  If  I  had  my  way.  In  these  perilotis 
times  I  would  double  the  appropriation  for 
Xh-i  FBI. 

"In  this  land  of  ours  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  Americans  who 
have  gone  wrong  In  recent  yesirs  because  of 
material  Inequalities.  They  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  lilting  voices  of  those  who  want 
us  to  feo  the  way  of  Europe.  As  a  result  there 
have  arown  up  In  this  country  certain  organ- 
izations whose  taproots  crots  the  Atlantic 
and  reach  down  Into  the  heart  of  foreign 
capitals. 

"Because  of  the  demagogic  doctrines  which 
are  preached  In  our  land,  the  clergy  and  the 
learned  men  In  our  imlversltles  have  today 
a  priceless  opportunity  to  display  far -teeing 
vision  by  leading  American  youth  away  from 
rr.dlcal  organizations  and  into  sound  Ameri- 
can activities. 

"Under  the  policies  that  have  always  ob- 
tained In  America  we  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  years  would  bring  light,  and  those 
who  had  gone  astray  would  see  the  light  and 
return  to  the  fold.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  still  believe  that  Is  a  correct  theory. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  live  In  ordi- 
nary times.  We  live  In  a  period  In  the 
world's  history  when  foreign  nations  send  to 
other  countries  men  who  come  In  ostensibly 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  their  hosts,  but 
when  they  enter  the  house  they  take  It  over. 
I.  for  one.  am  ready  to  say  to  any  foreigner 
who  comes  to  this  country:  •You  are  here  as 
the  guest  of  this  Nation;  obey  the  rules  of 
the  house  and  you  can  remain  here.' 

"And  to  American  citizens  who  have  lolned 
up  with  un-American  organizations  I  am 
ready  to  say:  'Cease  having  Intercourse  with 
those  who  would  despoil  America.  Give  up 
your  member?hlp.  Give  the  Government  the 
benefit  of  Information  you  now  have.  Your 
ob'lPatlon  to  America  Is  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion In  life.     Prove  faithful  to  it.' 

"Every  country  In  Europe  now  knows  what 
the  'fifth  column'  Is.  Every  country  In  Eu- 
rope now.  since  Norway  has  been  martyred. 
has  taken  steps  against  spies  and  termites. 
You.  Mr.  President,  and  I  can  do  very  little 
personally,  but  the  FBI  can  guard  our 
treasures;  It  can  guard  the  portals  to  Amer- 
ica. It  can  protect  our  rights  not  only 
against  the  foreigner  whose  presence  In  our 
midst  would  abuse  cur  hospitality  but  against 
those  Americans  who  have  been  Inoculated 
by  the  fever  of  hate  and  deception  and  class 
warfare  brought  Into  being  by  the  dictators 
of  Europe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•'There  are  tcday  a  great  many  people  who 
are  not  Influenced  by  Jittery  war  headlines, 
yet  who  believe  It  entirely  possible  for  agents 
of  foreign  governments  to  be  engaged  in  es- 
pionage In  connection  with  the  large  amount 
of  war  contracts  placed  here  by  the  Allies. 
Naturally,  this  would  result  In  a  certain 
amount  of  skirmishing  between  the  FBI  and 
foreljrn  agents  who  would  find  It  distinctly 
to  their  edvantaee  to  discredit  the  Bureau. 
"There  Is  another  phase  of  this  'smearing' 
campaign.  The  FBI  has  been  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  Investigation  of  Communist 
activity.  That  Investigation  has  in  recent 
months  been  more  eSectlve  than  ever  before. 
The  arrest  of  certain  persons  in  Detroit  for 
securing  enlistments  for  the  Spanish  loyal- 
ists Is  an  example  of  one  investigation  which 
has  resulted  In  a  verbal  bombardment  of  the 
Bureau. 

"Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  an  Ogpu  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  Ameri- 
can Gestapo.  I  realize  that  a  Federal  bu- 
reau set  up  as  an  Investigational  agency  of 
the  Government  might  conceivably,  under 
an  autocratic  and  dictatorial  administration. 
Invade  private  rlrhis  and  trample  rough- 
shcxl  ou  o\u  uadiiloual  sacrosanct  American 


civil  liberties.  But.  Mr.  President,  such  an 
abuse  of  power  appears  unlikely  at  this  time. 
Despite  ail  efforts  to  besmirch  the  character 
of  the  FBI  Director  en  the^isls  of  his  rec- 
ord, I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  believe  that  his 
character  and  known  Integrity  would  prevent 
any  misuse  of  his  powers. 

"This  dees  not  mean  that  I  subscribe  to  a 
blind,  unreasonable  trust  in  the  FBI.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  that  we  must  exert 
an  unceasing  vigilance  to  see  that  there  Is  no 
unwarranted  growth  in  Its  power.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  possible  menace  Inherent 
In  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  lies  not 
In  the  Bureau  Itself,  but  In  the  suspicious 
activities  of  any  left-wing  groups  who  would 
seek  to  discredit  the  Bureau,  so  that  they 
themselves  may  control  It  and  then  under- 
mine Its  vigilant  enforcement  of  Federal 
statutes." 

WHO    ARE    THE    FITTH    COLU?JNISTS? 

May  31,  1940:  In  the  course  of  a  defence 
of  the  great  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion,  the  elements  of  the  fifth  column  are 
described : 

'•Mr.  NViirr.  •  •  •  I  vant  to  enu- 
merate a  few  more  'fifth  columns'  that  have 
helped  to  demoralize  this  America  of  ours. 

•'First.  The  group  of  aliens  or  citizens  who 
live  In  this  country  and  who  are  rot  devoting 
themselves  100  percent  loyally  to  America. 
Some  of  these  folks  belong  to  organizations 
that  have  taproots  In  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe.  The  members  of  this  group  thlr.k 
more  about  the  welfare  of  other  nations 
than  about  the  welfare  of  America.  Amer- 
ica needs,  as  I  have  said.  iCO-percent  loyalty. 

"Second.  The  secor.d  groip  I  call  the  par- 
lor pinks'  and  the  Internationalists  who  have 
found  It  convenient  to  hobnob  with  the 
communistic  group  with  headquarters  In 
Russia.  Some  folks  high  up  in  Government 
hnve  been  associating  with  this  group. 

"Third.  The  third  group  consists  of  cer- 
tain public  officials  whose  laxity  has  per- 
mitted disciples  of  communism,  Nazism,  and 
fascii^m  to  come  to  America  and  teach  their 
doctrines,  not  only  in  various  labor  and  so- 
cial groups  but  In  our  colleges. 

••Fourth.  The  fourth  group  consists  of 
pseudo  Intellectuals  who  have  been  guilty 
of  causing  a  patriotic  erosion  in  our  youth. 
We  find  many  of  these  in  our  educational 
centers.  For  years  they  have  talked  America 
down  %nd  never  talked  her  up,  but  they 
themselves  are  always  ready  to  live  on  the 
fat  cf  America. 

••Filth.  Another  group  Is  the  defeatist 
group.  We  find  them  everywhere.  Looking 
at  the  situation,  they  can  see  no  hope,  eco- 
nomically or  politically,  for  America.  They 
see  our  \mpreparedness,  and  through  their 
defeatist  attitude,  slow  up  every  construc- 
tive activity.  They  are  a  factor  which  must 
be  reckoned  with  In  our  present  situation." 

lEENTirTINC    FOREIGN    AGENTS 

Eleven  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  a  bill 
Is  introduced  to  Identify  sources  of  foreign 
propaganda.  Excerpts  from  Congressicnal 
Reccri)  of  January  14,  1941: 

••Mr.  WiLET  Mr.  President,  for  some  time 
propaganda  agents  of  foreign  powers  have 
blitzkrleeed  our  citizens  with  their  propa- 
ganda, bur  mails  have  been  flooded  with  It, 
and  citizens  all  over  the  United  States  have 
received  propaganda — leaflets,  letters,  pam- 
phlets, and  books — gratuitously  from  foreign 
propaganda  offices. 

"The  average  citizen  reads  these  publica- 
tions when  they  are  sent  to  him  and  accepts 
their  arguments  at  face  value.  For  the  most 
part,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  question 
the  sources  of  the  material,  and  If  he  were 
so  inclined  It  wotUd  be  dlffictUt  for  him  to 
trace  the  matter. 

"Mr.  President.  I  Lave  had  a  bill  drawn 
under  the  provisions  of  which  such  situations 
can  be  met.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  June  8,  1938  there  Is  required  the 
registration  of  all  persons  employed  by  agen- 


cies to  disseminate  propaganda  In  the  United 
States.  However.  It  is  not  required  that  the 
propaganda  which  they  disseminate  be  Iden- 
tified as  such. 

'•My  point  is  a  simple  one.  I  believe  that 
In  addition  to  requiring  the  registration  of 
propaganda  agent,3  of  foreign  powers  we  mtist 
also  require  that  their  writings  and  their 
leaflets  and  th£lr  newspapers,  or  whatever 
It  be,  be  definitely  labeled,  so  that  the  aver- 
age American  ciUz(»n  will  know  that  he  Is 
reading  propaganda. 

"We  have  rigid  labeling  requirements  lor 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  so  that  the  public  may 
identify  what  It  Is  getting.  It  is  equally 
Important  that  we  make  certain  that  the 
American  public  rr^y  Identify  the  mental 
food  which  Is  bcins  fed  by  foreign  powers 
end  when  I  say  'foreign  powers'  I  do  not  lay 
my  fingers  up<jn  anyone  In  particular,  but  we 
know  that  every  foreign  power  In  the  wo'ld 
that  is  interested  In  the  great  world  war,  .-^ 
to  speak,  is  feeding  propaganda  into  thla 
country. 

"Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  propaganda  dis- 
seminated by  agents  of  foreign  prlnciplals 
unless  the  source  of  such  propaf  anda  Is  Iden- 
tified therein,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  can  plug  up  an  Important 
loophole  In  oin-  national  defense — our  mental 
defense.  If  you  please.  Consequently  I  will 
urge  that  the  committee  to  which  the  bill 
may  be  referred  give  It  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration." 


The  Tydings  Whitewaih 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT~3 

Friday,  July  21   <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  JENN3:R.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Tydings  Whitewaoh." 
published  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of 
July  19. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  TyDiNGS  Wni-rEWASH 

The  Tydings  committee  investigating  com- 
munism in  the  Government  and  the  Amer- 
asia  case  Is  finished.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority issued  a  report  completely  exonerating 
everybody  concerned  and  everything  done, 
and  we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 
Senators  Lodge  and  Hickfnioopeh,  the  Re- 
publican minority.  Issued  separate  reports. 
Lodge  said  the  Investigation  was  '•superficial 
and  Inconclusive;  •  •  *  lacked  Impar- 
tiality; •  •  •  the  atmosphere  was  too 
often  not  that  of  seeking  the  truth." 
HicKENi-oopEE  si.ld  the  whole  investigation 
was  Incomplete  and  no  report  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  taking  any  position. 

As  far  as  Senator  McCarthy  Is  concerned, 
the  majority  report  completely  discredited 
e-/erythlng  he  charged.  It  U  obvictis  that 
McCATrHT  did  exaggerate  when  he  called 
Owen  Lattlmore  the  "top  Communist  spy" 
in  the  SUte  Department.  No  evidence  that 
Lattlmore  was  a  spy  has  been  uncovered. 
Other  McCaetht  charges  remain  unproved. 

But  this  Is  not  a  case  of  McCakthy  verstia 
Ttdincs.  It  Is  a  case  of  Communist  Influ- 
ence and  Infiltration  in  the  United  States 
Government.      Kiss,     Marzani,     and    others 
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Is  still.  In  S<r.atcr 
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tBBtstlve"  Th«  fact  is 
t^^t  vkcUwr  LAtttma*  U  s  OcnuBunist  cr 
BOt.  the  propossif  be  has  made  In  his  tt::- 
tn^s  on  As:a  were  tbe  same  propoaals  m&de 
toy  Stats  Oepartmest  cSciala — and  tbey 
teUed  II  l«niiacre  it  not  ^wor^  a  Com- 
■Huuxt.  be  U  prored  wrcmg.  credtaoos.  and 
be  favcrad  pottetaa  that,  vben  foUowed.  !o6t 

Omlcc  was  not  proved  a 
dtbcr.  Bm  be  ai!in:i:ed  glv- 
tng  r'*?'**''^  inXormatloc  to  a  Ccmmunist 
edttor  ctf  Amerai^  and  be  admitted  tbat 
be  was  a  faUcwer  ot  tbe  "Lattimore  Une  '  m 
III-  (silfiii  aSairs.  Ke.  ale::?  wltb  otbers 
Sim  serf^  tan  tbe  State  Department,  bas 

^ ptiiltT  of  amazingly  poor  Judg- 

it.'^ialTete.  sti-piditT.  and  unreliability. 
Tet  be  still  taoMto  an  Unpcrtant  positton  In 
tbe  State  DetMrbaamt. 

Tbe  issue  m  tbese  cases  is  not  so  mucb 
commuatsm  aa  it  Is  poor  judgment  and 
atopMlly.  tt^  aanc  people,  right  on  up  to 
CecietarT  Acbeaon.  wbo  formulated  tbe  far- 
eastern  poUcy  that  failed  tbe  United  States 
ai«nnusia|  tbe  State  Department.  Is  it  any 
vender  that  so  many  Americans  have  lost 
confldence  In  their  ability  and  common 
•Ksse? 


Famfly  Fare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  BARRAH  O'KARA 


:t  :li:n    rs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  K£PRESEKTATr\'E3 

Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  O  JL\RA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  express  my  own  appreciation — 
and  I  believe  that  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  cookbook  recently  Issued  by 
it  and  made  available  in  limited  quan- 
tities to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
for  distribution  among  mteresied  con- 
stituents. 

This  cookbook  received  wide  publicity 
In  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio 
prior  to  Its  publication,  with  the  re*;ult 
that  for  a  time  we  were  deluged  with 
requests  for  copies.  Most  of  us  by  this 
lime  have  about  completed  the  distri- 
bution of  the  copies  available  to  us. 

The  response  which  I  have  received 
from  homemakers  in  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois  has  been  highly  commenda- 
tory cf  the  excellent  work  of  the  com- 
pilers of  this  book,  which  is  intended  to 
advance  the  family  health  of  the  Nation 
and  aid  the  hcm--maker  in  her  four-point 
food  program:  First,  to  serve  enjoyable 
meals:  second,  to  keep  the  family  well 
nourished :  third,  to  practice  thrift  when 
need  be  and.  fourth,  to  save  time  and 
energy  where  possible.  I  congratulate 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  good 
work  well  done  and  on  its  substantial 
contribution  to  the  uell-beinc  of  our 
country  It*  campaign  to  aid  the  fami- 
lies cf  America  to  conserve  to  the  maxi- 
mum  the  nourishment  as  well  as  the 


-  appeal  in  food,  and  to  get  when 

:. ,:-y  the  most  in  nourishment  and 

in  appetite  appeal  for  the  least  outlay 
cf  money  and  with  the  greatest  savins 
in  time  and  ener^.  is  another  notable 
achievement  in  the  f.eld  of  constructive 
public  service  cf  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Secretary  Brannan. 

As  reflective  of  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  this  cookbook  by  the  constituents 
in  the  district  which  I  represent.  I  am 
including  the  foUowuig  letter,  typical  of 
the  many  I  have  received: 

Chicago.  III..  July  17,  1950. 
Hjn    BxitSLKTt  O  H.\aA.  *■ 

Member  of  Cor^esf. 

House  of  Representativfs, 
"Xashington.  D.  C. 

DxAM.  Ma.  OHutA:  We.  my  mother  and  I. 
thank  you  for  the  bocklei  Family  Fare,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Asnculture.  and  ^ent  to  us  from  your  office 
in  Washington  on  June  2i>.  It  contains  many 
facts  on  nutrition  that  everyone  should 
knew  about  an-  also  numerous  recipes  easily 
understood  and  easy  to  follow.  These  recipes 
are  all.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  good  old 
American  standbys.  There  are  no  directions 
for  making  Hungarian  goulash.  Russian 
blmtzes.  or  hot  tamales.  '"Just  good  food"  ei 
the  Harvey  restaurants  advertise. 

On  page  81.  fur  instance.  Is  a  recipe  for 
white  layer  cake  which  my  mother  has  been 
tiring  for  over  60  years.  When  the  layers 
are  put  together  with  lemon  filling  and  the 
cake  13  covered  with  white  fmsting  and 
sprinkled  with  coconut,  you  really  have 
something  good  to  eat  for  dessert. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health 
^nd  strength  during  these  troublesome  times. 

I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Miss)   Recina  FaANKXi*. 


Thanks  to  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


cr  w:scoNs::>; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr  BIEMU.T.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  attach  an  edi- 
torial. Thanks  to  the  Marshall  Plan, 
from  the  July  12  issue  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  In  our  thinking  about  the 
present  and  the  future  in  Korea  and  the 
Far  East  it  is  well  that  we  should  re- 
member the  experience  of  our  successes 
in  western  Europe.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  the  most  outstanding  of  those  suc- 
cesses. It  has  not  only  strengthened 
the  will  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression  on  their  own 
continent,  but  to  support  our  fight 
against  it  In  far-ofT  Asia. 

This  editorial  should  also  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  those  whose  shorter  memories 
and  lesser  understandings  now  seek  to 
dictate  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  txjth  through 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, our  best  hope  of  building  strong 
democracies  in  Asia. 

THAjnCS  TO  THI  Mahshall  Plaw 

Western  Europe  is  standing  firmly  beside 
tbe  United  States  in  the  Korean  crisis. 


Our  alUes  of  the  North  Altnntlc  Pact  have 
acted  Jointly  with  us  in  the  Security  Council 
cf  the  Unltsd  Nations.  Thev  have  endorsed 
the  series  of  fcrce.'ul  UN  courses  concerning 
Korea.  Tbe  British  hn.ve  moved  naval  vessels 
into  Korean  waters;  other  western  European 
countries  have  o3ered  assistance  of  one  kmd 
or  another. 

It  U  a  heartening  demonstrat  on  of  the 
unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  community,  over- 
shadowed only  by  that  displayed  by  the 
United  Nations  Itself  In  its  speedy  and  deter- 
mined action  In  Korea. 

The  Marshall  plan  proctram  of  American 
Eld  to  Europe  has  made  this  possible.  It  is 
the  money,  the  food,  the  n.achlnery.  and  the 
technical  aid  that  has  flowed  from  the  United 
States  Since  April  of  1948.  that  saved  western 
Europe  from  hunger,  from  inflation,  from 
chaos,  and.  finally,  from  communism. 

If  there  are  these  who  would  still  deny 
this,  let  them  think  back  on  the  dark  days 
ol  19 ".6  and  19-1". 

Western  Europe  was  plunged  in  despair. 
The  war  had  wrecked  Its  economy.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  production  were  not  com- 
ing back.  Standards  of  living  were  dropping 
fast.  Communism,  which  feeds  on  such  con- 
ditions, threatened  to  sweep  across  the  conti- 
nent unopposed.  Have  we  forgotten  how 
narrowly  Italy  and  France  escaped  the  Com- 
munist grasp? 

Today  western  Europe  Is  revived.  Its 
people  are  eating  and  working.  The  econo- 
mies are  becoming  stronger.  The  nations  are 
cooperating  politically,  economically,  mili- 
tarily. The  Communists  have  lost  ground  In 
every  country.  The  great  area  that  Soviet 
Russia  saw  ready  to  topple  Into  Its  clutches 
but  three  short  years  ago  Is  gradually  be- 
coming a  major  road  block  in  the-  way  of 
aggressive  communism. 

Slnc«  April  1948.  the  United  States  has 
spent  *9. 500. 000 .000  In  saving  Europe.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  It  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  Investment  that  the  American 
people  have  ever  made.  It  has  given  us 
purposeful  and  potent  allies  now  and  for  the 
future. 


Progress  In  Our  Vital  Soil  Conriervatloa 
Service  Program  and  Practices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or   OKLAHOMA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TI\'13 
Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  our  Nation  is  faced  with 
grave  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  time  indeed,  as  never  t)e- 
fore  in  our  history,  that  we  give  consid- 
eration to  the  problem  of  the  protection 
of  and  prudent  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. No  nation  has  ever  remained 
strong  and  free  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  resources.  It  would  be 
folly  to  presume  that  our  Nation  could  be 
an  exception.  But  even  now  we  can  see 
that  our  resources  are  dwindling.  What 
are  we  doing  about  it?  Are  we  doing 
enough? 

I  am  troubled  especially  concerning 
the  future  of  one  of  our  basic  .esources, 
the  soil  which  supplies  our  food  and 
many  of  the  materials  which.  II  we  again 
must  make  war.  are  essential.  Our  soil 
during  World  War  II  responded  twunti- 
fully  to  the  demands  we  place>l  upon  it, 
with  the  food,  the  oils,  and  the  fibers  we 
needed  for  our  war  productior.  at  home 
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and  for  our  energies  on  distant  battle- 
fields. Since  the  day  of  victory,  we  have 
needed  the  products  of  otir  soil  con- 
tinuously to  feed  the  weary,  weakened, 
and  confused  people  of  other  lands.  This 
is  not  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  victory; 
it  is  a  cost  which  we  must  pay  to  keep 
our  own  way  of  life. 

These  demand.^  upon  our  lands — the 
demands  of  war  and  the  struegle  for  a 
lasting  peace — have  placed  a  burden 
upon  our  agricultural  plant.  We  have 
called  upon  our  lands  to  produce  year 
after  year  without  the  rest  and  the  re- 
.«5torative  practices  which  they  oucht  to 
have  to  maintain  their  productive  power. 
The  continuous  cropping  to  supply  our 
emergency  needs  has  taken  much  vi^-^or 
from  our  soils.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  gambled  in  a  way,  usin^  lands  for 
these  crops  that  could  be  safely  used  only 
for  pasture  or  range — crops  that  keep 
an  unfailing  cover  on  the  soil.  This 
gamble  has  been  costly.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  tliat  could 
have  been  permanently  useful  In  ?rass. 
have  been  damaged,  some  of  them  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy.  Their  productive 
power  has  been  reduced  in  greatly  vary- 
ing decrees  by  both  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion and  by  the  depleting  effect  of  con- 
tinuous cropping. 

Ti:en  h^ne  is  an  added  leason  for  our 
conccin.  Our  national  family  has  gained 
by  10  OOO.OGO  of  souL;.  lO.OCO  003  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  clothe  with 
the  products  of  our  farms  and  ranches. 
And  we  can  guess  that  in  another  10 
years,  and  another  10  on  top  of  that,  that 
the  demands  upon  our  agriculture  are 
going  to  be  pretty  clo.se  to  what  it  actu- 
ally can  supply.  At  that  time  a  continu- 
ation of  our  present  trend  will  mean  less 
and  less  for  our  people  to  eat  and  wear. 

Less  than  two  decades  ago  we  became 
concerned  over  what  might  be  happen- 
ing to  our  land.  We  formed  on  organi- 
zation, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
assigned  it  to  find  out  for  us  what  ero- 
sion was  doing  to  our  soil.  We  asked  it 
also  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  to 
correct  the  evil.  At  the  head  of  this 
organization  wa.<;  Dr.  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  the  man  who.'^e  voice  had  cried 
out  for  years  against  what  he.  a  student 
of  soils,  was  able  to  interpret  as  a  costly 
abu.se  of  our  lands,  a  national  careless- 
ness which  we  one  day  would  regret. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  per- 
formed its  task  well.  We  learned,  aa 
we  had  suspected,  that  we  were  losing 
the  productive  power  of  our  agriculture 
at  a  most  alarming  rate,  that  ICO.OOO.OOG 
acres  of  our  land  had  been  damaged 
seriously  already.  Also  we  were  able  to 
learn,  from  Investigations  and  study,  the 
practices  that  would  give  our  land  the 
protection  needed  against  the  forces 
that  would  have  destroyed  it. 

In  the  ISSO's  the  rains  were  far  too 
few  in  the  Plains  regions  which  lie  across 
the  western  portion  of  the  Eifjhth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklal.oma.  The 
winds,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
swirled  up  the  soil  in  clouds  of  dust.  In 
some  fields  on  which  no  crops  could  grow 
the  soil  blew  out.  In  other  .Iclds  the 
sands  piled  up  in  dunes  as  on  a  desert. 
Before  the  dust  stopped  blowing  in 
those  disastrous  years,  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  in  1937  pasocd  the  State  s  soil 


conservation  district  law.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  farmers  and  ranchers  could 
join  together  in  a  given  area  to  solve  their 
problems  relating  to  the  soil,  that  they 
could  elect  their  leaders  to  help  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  district  organization. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations 
of  a  new  concept  in  the  American  agri- 
cultural mind — that  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers were  comp>ctent  to  solve  their  own 
problems  according  to  the  principles  of 
democratic  government. 

In  the  wind-erosion  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  soil  conservation  district 
law.  6  SCO  Okh.homa  farmers  moved  off 
the  land.  The  State  lest  one  seat  in 
Congress.  In  the  words  of  one  wit,  the 
soil  went  to  Louisiana  and  ^he  people  to 
California.  It  is  difficult  to  put  a  dollar 
mark  in  front  cf  tons  of  soil  lost,  but 
wasted  lana  nonethele-ss  does  have  a 
definite  cost.  The  soil  lost  to  wind  ero- 
sion in  those  years  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma  meant 
uncounted  millions  of  dollars.  Lost  soil 
meant  a  thinning  of  population,  a  decline 
in  the  consumer  purchasing  povrer  in  the 
areas  affected  Businessmen  lost  in  the 
sales  of  farm  machinery,  in  the  pur- 
chases of  food,  clothing,  and  other  mer- 
chandise. 

Cimarron  County  lost  47  percent  of  its 
farmers,  and  the  si^e  of  the  average  farm 
Increased  by  more  than  a  section.    Texas 
County  lest  34  percent  of  its  farmers. 
Beaver  County  gave  up  54  percent.    This 
was  a  trend  for  which  the  years  of  wind 
and  water  erosion  can  largely  be  blamed. 
Was  it  necessary  for  this  blight  to  fall 
upon  our  land?    Had  we  had  our  present 
know-how  In  regard  to  wind  erosion  con- 
trol, the  answer  would  be  "No."  As  it  was 
In  those  j'eais.  we  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  emergency  with  the  meager  in- 
formation we  then  had  at  our  disposal. 
But  let's  put  the  question  this  way: 
Can  we  halt  this  downward  trend  in  our 
soil's  productivity  and  return  these  bat- 
tered acres  to  stability  and  productive 
power?    For  the  answer  we  can  go  to 
men  like  H.  C.  Hitch.  A.  P.  Atkins,  and 
E.  L.  Brewer  of  rear  Guynrion  in  the 
Texas  County  Sc  1  Conservation  District. 
and    Lloyd    Barby    of    Beaver    County, 
These  men  and  many  others  engaged  in 
soil-conser\-ation  practices  would  tell  us 
that  you  can  farm  successfully  in  their 
country,  that  you  can  make  a  living  and 
a  good  one.  but  first  you  must  know  the 
limitations  of  your  land  and  how  to  use 
it  in  a  v  ay  that  will  guard  as  linst  harm. 
They  are  men  who  are  making  good  use 
of  the  measures  developed  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  the  control  of 
wind  erosion.    They  are  keeping  residue 
on  the  surface  of  their  soil  to  protect  it 
from  wind  and  blowing  sand,  to  improve 
Its  fertility,  and   increase   the  rate  at 
which  It  will  absorb  th?  rnin  that  falls. 
When  they  plow,  they  do  so  on  the  con- 
tour; they  use  cover  crops,  and  they  are 
getting  their  easily  erodible  land — mar- 
ginal land — back  into  grass  as  fast  as 
they  can.    These  men  are  interested  in 
keepinc  plant  cover  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  land,  in  the  rotation  of  crops  so 
that  fertihty  may  be  preseived.    Their 
farms   and    ranches,    dama^jed   In    the 
l&30's.  have  become  increasingly  produc- 
tive in  the  last  decade,  anc  with  their 


neighbors  they  are  on  guard,  with  the 
help  of  their  soil-consei-vation  district, 
against  a  repetition  of  the  blow  disaster. 
Science  in  recent  years  has  given  us 
Improved  varieties  of  wheat  which  resist 
ru-.t  and  drou-^ht.  We  estimate  that  our 
wheat  yields  as  a  result  have  been  in- 
creased by  5  bushels  an  acre.  The  de- 
velopment of  better  farm  mrchinery  also 
played  a  pr.rt.  Our  machinery  which  we 
now  have  permits  us  to  finish  our  plow- 
ing much  earlier  than  when  we  u-^ed  a 
horse  or  mule.  This  milestone  in  cur 
farming  progress  has  added  7  bush- 
els more  to  the  average  yield  from  an 
acre.  That  is  a  t'^tal  of  12  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  more  than  we  were 
al:Ie  to  srow  not  so  many  years  ago. 

This  !jaln  in  our  farm  output  has  help- 
ed to  dim  our  vision  somewhat.  Soil 
erosion  followed  our  plows.  With  c^^ch 
h.ird  rain  and  high  wind  our  landc.  lost 
some  of  their  tcpsuil  and  with  it  some  of 
their  power  to  produce.  The  history  of 
our  wheat  lands  shows  a  gradual  decline 
in  yields  where  they  are  planted  to  wheat 
year  after  year. 

These  are  grim  facts.  But  they  are 
facts  that  the  Congress  m'ist  have  in 
mind  when  they  are  devising  wa3rs  to 
keep  our  economy  at  a  high  level.  There 
are  too  few  men  in  our  national  legisla- 
tive body  who  traly  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farm  and  the  means  we  have 
cf  solving  the^e  problems.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  mu^t  be  challenged  by  a 
crisis — such  as  the  Dust  Bcwl  in  the 
1930's — before  we  are  ready  to  act. 

Agriculture  is  Oklahoma's  biggest  bus- 
iness. Last  year  Oklahoma  fanners  sold 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  the  products  cf  their  land.  Almost 
one- fourth  cf  that  great  wealth  was  de- 
posited in  the  banks  of  the  Eighth  Ccn- 
gressional  District.  But  with  the  near 
failure  of  the  latest  crop  of  wheat,  we 
have  become  alarmed  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. A  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  good 
land  has  been  damaged  by  plowing. 
There  are  familiar  dan&er  signs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  cf  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  OlUahoma  are 
prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  dry  years. 
The  State  has  come  a  long  way  in  soil 
conservation.  Our  81  soil  conservation 
disiiiCli  cover  97  percent  of  the  States 
area.  The.se  districts  have  one  purpose: 
to  help  farmers  with  tlie  problems  of 
tiieir  land.  The::e  districts  call  upon 
State  and  Federal  agencies  for  help.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  the  resources  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servacion  Service  available  to  them.  Soil 
conservation  districts  can  make  use  of 
the  help  of  any  firm,  organization  or  in- 
dividual who  can  give  assistance  in  the 
work  of  the  district.  And  the  five  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  have  been  chosen 
by  their  neighbors  to  manage  the  aSairs 
of  the  district  are  men  able  to  bear  their 
part  of  tlie  responsibility  to  achieve  the 
goal  they  have  set. 

The  soil  conservation  district  is  the 
keystone  of  the  conservation  farming 
program.  A  Ut'.Ie  ref.ecticn  and  you 
will  realize  that  the  development  and 
spread  of  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  last  13  years  represents  hist:ry's 
gr-oatest  land  movement.  Mere  than 
thi-ee- lour  wis  oX  ail  farms  and  ra^iches  in 
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the  United  States  now  are  in  soil  conser- 
vation districts  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  help  that  these  districts  can  give. 
Eight  states  are  covered  entirely  by  dis- 
tricts: Alabama.  Delaware.  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hempshire.  New  Jersey.  Rho<ie 
Island.  SDUth  Carolina  and  Vermont. 
Nine  others  have  over  90  percent  of  their 
agnculttiral  land  in  district  boundaries. 

There  are  2.194  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  with  a  com- 
bined area  of  1.304,000.000  acres.  That  is 
63  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the  48  States. 
There  are  812  200  000  acres  of  land  in 
the  farms  and  ranches  in  these  districts. 
There  are  25  more  districts  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  miUiOa  conservation  plans 
being  applied  on  farms  and  ranches  to- 
taling 2J2.310  397  acres.  These  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  the  trained  help  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  men.  The  practices 
that  are  being  applied  include:  contoiir 
c  i'.ivation.  cover  cropping,  stubble 
mul::h-ag,  range  and  pasture  improve- 
m3nt.  s?eding  cf  range  and  pasture, 
woodland  management  and  tree  plant- 
in?,  farm  and  ranch  ponds,  terraces, 
farm  drainage,  irrigation,  wildlife  area 
improvement,  field  windbreaks,  and 
so  on. 

The  farmer-elected,  unpaid  district 
boards  of  supervisors,  before  the  district 
receives  assistance  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vaiion  Service,  complete  an  exhaustive 
siudy  of  the  agricultural  problems  of 
tlieir  district.  They  learn  the  kinds  of 
SC.I  that  are  there  and  the  limitations  of 
the  soiL  They  go  into  the  kinds  of  crops 
and  rotations  that  are  best  suited  to  that 
area.  They  study  the  problem  of  water, 
its  kind  and  availability,  and  its  uses. 
They  take  into  account  the  problems  of 
the  people,  their  traditions,  customs,  and 
the  preferences  of  the  people  regarding 
various  farming  enterprises.  When  the 
sujjervisors  of  the  districts  have  finished 
with  this  study  they  are  ready  to  assume 
the  task  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
district  in  its  soil-conservation  efTorts. 
And.  at  this  time,  the  Soil  Cor.servaticn 
Service  Ls  ready  to  give  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  district  the  assistance  of 
Its  trained  field  men  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  and  ranch. 

Because  of  their  special  study  of  the 
agricultural  problems  of  their  district, 
the  supervisors  are  in  a  position  to  help 
the  farmer  and  rancher  to  plan  and  ap- 
ply an  effective  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion procram.     In  the  Ei;:;hth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  areas 
In  which  umd  erosion  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, the  seeding  of  native  trra.sses  has 
been  one  of  the  important  measures  de- 
signed to  tie  down  and  return  to  produc- 
tion land  damaged  by  wind  and  water 
erosion.    The  seed  for  this  program,  a 
comparatively  new  movement,  has  been 
the  main  hmitinj  factor — a  bottleneck. 
However,    the    Woodward    County    Soil 
Conservation  District  leased  a  half  sec- 
tion of  land  and  began  producing  varie- 
ties of  native  gra.ss  seed  which  were  not 
available  on  the  market.    They  made  the 
seed  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  the  district  at  a  nominal  price.    The 
district  harvested  the  first  grass  from 


this  plot  in  1947.  In  addition,  the  dis- 
trict purchased  combines  which  har- 
vested 30.000  pounds  of  native  grass  seed 
on  a  share  basis.  The  work  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  most  helpful  in  providing 
seed  for  the  revegetation  work  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  there  are  engaged  in. 

The  Woodward  County  district,  joined 
by  other  di.^^tricts  in  that  section — Texas 
County.  Beaver  County.  Harper  County. 
Eilis  County,  and  Dewey  County— helped 
in  developing  a  special  grass  seed  drill 
for  seeding  the  native  grasses.  Ordi- 
nary drills  on  the  market  at  that  time 
would  not  do  this  job.  These  districts 
al.^o  have  built  or  purchased  warehouses 
for  seed  storage. 

It  recently  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  soil  conservation  districts  of  Okla- 
homa were  encouraging  fanners  to  plant 
grain  sorghimis  on  land  which  would  be 
susceptible  to  blowing  next  fall  and  win- 
ter. I  have  learned  that  the  1950  plant- 
ings of  grain  sorghums  and  sudans  for 
this  purpose  in  Oklahoma  soil  conseiva- 
tion  districts  have  reached  the  encour- 
aging total  of  nearly  1500,000  acres. 
a.amst  less  than  a  million  acres  in  this 
crop  a  year  ago.  The  stubble  of  these 
sorghums  and  the  litter  left  following 
harvest  serves  to  protect  the  surface  of 
the  soil  against  the  wind  s  force.  It  also 
increases  the  organic  content  of  the  soil 
and  provides  a  protective  cover  for  the 
seeding  of  range  and  pasture  g.^asses. 
It  is  heartening  indeed  to  know  that  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  working  at 
their  erosion  problem  so  earnestly  and 
intelligently. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts help  the  farmer  and  rancher  solve 
the  problems  of  his  land  and  put  his 
enterprise  on  a  sounder,  more  stable 
footing.  In  other  sections  of  Oklahoma 
the  problems  are  basically  the  same. 
Eut  in  every  district  the  problem  of  the 
individual  farm  or  ranch  is  the  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved  with  a  program 
designed  to  give  each  acre  the  treatment 
it  needs  and  to  put  that  acre  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  best  suited  to  keep  it  con- 
tinu.ngly  productive. 

There  are  problems  In  conservation 
that  have  not  yet  been  solved.  We  need 
a  safer  way  to  till  the  land  in  areas  in 
which  wind  erosion  is  a  continuing  haz- 
ard. We  need  legumes  that  will  prove 
adaptable  to  the  climate  and  cropping 
practices  of  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle 
area.  But  most  important  of  all  our 
need  is  for  a  national  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  protectin:^  our  agriculture 
by  mean  of  this  program  of  soil  and 
water  conservation.  I  am  thinking  not 
only  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers — 
they  are  well  on  the  way  to  accepting  this 
program  as  something  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  without — but  I  contend  that  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  Nation 
should  learn  to  understand  the  rea.^^ons 
for  conserving  oui  .soil  resources  and  the 
means  by  which  we  can  keep  our  lands 
productive  forever. 

Soil  conservation  should  be  a  part 
of  our  national  thinking.  There  should 
be  no  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  it.  The  only  logical  question  wo 
oucht  to  ask  is:  How  fast  can  we  get  it 
applied? 


And  now  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  another  great  conflict,  when  all  our 
resources  and  all  our  people  will  l-e  called 
upon  to  give  the  utmast  toward  another 
victory,  we  in  the  Congre.ss  ha/e  need 
to  reflect  on  whether  we  are  coing  as 
much  as  we  should,  as  the  controlling 
force  in  this  movement,  to  accomplish 
the  conservation  of  all  our  soil  and  water. 

We  have  the  farmer-organiicd  and 
farmer-managed  soil  conservat.on  dis- 
tricts ready  to  cany  forward  tnis  pro- 
gram. We  have  a  trained  force  of 
workers  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
And  we  have  had  15  y3ars  of  experience 
which  has  given  us  the  know-how  to  do 
the  job.  It  is  my  prayer  that  enough  of 
us  will  recognize  the  need  and  the  cost 
of  delay  in  time  to  speed  this  vit.'l  move- 
ment toward  its  goal :  a  conserva-  ion  plan 
applied  and  maintained  on  evtry  agri- 
cultural acre  in  our  Nation. 


Public  Must  Be  ca  Guard  Against  Connie 
Tricks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP  KS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVKRTON 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  included  as  part  of  my  remarks 
what  I  consider  a  timely  warning  that 
appears  in  an  editorial  of  the  Courier- 
Post,  Camden,  N.  J.,  issue  of  July  19. 
1950.  It  is  entitled  'Public  Must  Be 
on  Guard  Against  Commie  Tricks."  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Ptblic  Must  Be  on  Cttard  Again'st  Commh. 
TRirKS 

An  organization  with  the  hig'.i-soundirg 
title  of  "Campaign  Committee  for  the  World 
Peace  Appeal"  has  made  Its  apcearance  In 
Camden  and  other  cities,  clrcult.tlng  p^acs 
petitions  ob^^lously  inspired  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

These  petitions  follow  the  Krer.ilin  line  cf 
demanding  the  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons 
as  instruments  of  aggression  and  mass  mur- 
der of  peoples  and  asserting  that  signers 
believe  that  any  govcrnme'nt  whi'^h  first  u:es 
atomic  weapons  agiiinst  any  otlier  cotrntry 
whatsoever  will  be  committinii  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  war  criminal. 

The  self-styled  veterans  of  Wurld  War  II 
who  have  been  circulating  the  petlticus 
here  apparently  haven't  fooled  miny  citizens 
into  signing.  Reports  from  ether  cities 
Indicate    a    similar    lack   of    success. 

Signers  who  have  been  questioned  after- 
ward invariably  say  they  didn't  realize  the 
petitions  were  Communlst-lmplred  and 
wouldn't  have  signed  if  they  had  understood 
their  true  purpose. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  ccmmie  drive 
Is  encouraging.  It  indicates  people  aren't  so 
ep-.-sily  hoodwinked  as  the  Reds  may  have 
expected. 

The  fak->  "peace  petitions"  should  put 
everyone  on  guard  against  olhei  tricks  the 
comrades  will  be  trying.  As  far  as  signing 
petitions  or  papers  of  any  kind  goes,  the  only 
safe  thing  to  do  is  follow  the  advice  any 
lawyer  would  give  you.  and  si-n  nothing 
that  you  don't  understand  and  subscribe  to 
100  percent. 

There's  more  than  a  possibility  that  care- 
lessly signing  ycur  name  to  som^tlilng  you 
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dont  thorough  understand  can  get  you  Into 
trouble  later  on.  This  is  particularly  true 
cf  anythm?  that  there  is  any  reav.n  to  believe 
m."-y  have  any  connection  with  the  commies. 

A  good  many  Americans,  -ome  cf  them  of 
high  reputation  and  staadlrg.  hcve  been  mis- 
und'^rsto^d.  or  v,or»e.  because  they  inno- 
cently tllcwed  them.'^lves  tc  becrme  involved 
with  ard  by  the  Communists  aur.ng  the  last 
war,  wh;n  ^e  pnd  Russia  wre  fieatln?  tHe 
tame  er.;my  and  we  held  the  trusting  belief 
that  aft«r  victory  Rursla  would  honestly  col- 
laborate with  us  in  building  a  lasting  peace. 

That  lllu-ion  has  been  siiaiiered  new. 

Ka  w.fc  American  will  allow  himself  to  be 
taScn  In  by  Communist  propaeanda,  no  mat- 
ter bow  clever  and  ieenr.irrlv  harmless  on 
the  surface,  at  this  late  st&ge  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cesii'o  for  peace  is 
universal  among  ail  people.  1'cus  is 
e:::o'j-rI!y  true  in  America.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  not  cnly  supported,  but.  we 
h?ve  in  fact  teen  the  leader  in  every 
eli':x't  to  establish  principles  cf  freedom 
£".d  justice  en  which  could  te  built  world 
pc;-;e  and  security.  But,  this  does  not 
mean  yieace  at  an^-  price.  We  muit  ever 
te  watchful  that  in  our  desire  for  peace 
we  CD  not  compromi:e  on  principles  that 
are  necc3sar\-  if  there  is  to  be  a  peace  that 
is  permanent  and  .secure. 

Furvhermcre.  having  in  mind  the 
ideaiirtic  character  of  car  peop!e  it  is 
exlrenely  necessary  that  we  be  on  the 
alert  at  all  t^mes  not  to  be  led  into  move- 
ments that  sound  good  but  beneath 
whiCii  is  to  be  found  the  machinations 
of  an  enemy  who  is  neither  sincere  nor 
honest.  It  is  this  thought  that  the 
Courier-Post  editorial  has  so  well  em- 
phasized and  m»ade  plain. 


An  Epic  of  Liberal  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cJiLxrcr.aiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
profour.'liy  impressed  as  I  listened  re- 
cently to  a  lecture  delivered  en  the  Mes- 
sage cf  Israel  program  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  by  Rabbi  Roland  B. 
Gii-telsohn  on  the  s-jbject  Who  Is  a  Lib- 
eral? 

Rabbi  Cittelsohn  was  a  chaplain  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
ir  the  Pacific  during  World  War  IT  and 
became  world  famous  for  the  eloquent 
eulc^.y  he  delivered  in  honor  cf  the 
American  soldiers  who  died  en  Iwo  Jina. 

I  believe  that  his  exposition  cf  the 
ideals  of  UberaLso  Ls  vworLhy  of  a  per- 
maaent  place  in  the  annals  cf  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  this  lecture  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRK51CN.\L  RECORD: 
V.'HO  Is  A  LlTIEAL? 

I  can't  possibly  CL^nomence  this  &nal  ser- 
mon of  my  Denes  for  the  mcr.th  oi  June 
without  expressing  to  you.  Dr.  Wi^e,  my  deep 
•ense  of  personal  gratitude  at  tills  renewed 
opportunity  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Message 
01  Israel  preachers,  and  aduing  my  appre- 
ciation to  that  of  our  listeners  for  the  en- 
ergy and  devotion  you  have  given  lo  make 
tiUs  prt-gram  p  Jti&ible.    I  am  exuemely  happy 


also  to  Ehrje  this  morning's  pul  alt  with  the 
distinguished  president  of  tlii!  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Coneregatioas,  and  to 
cor.grs'.ul.itp  Dr.  Maurice  E;^3ndrath  on  the 
fart  that  in  less  than  2  hours  ground  will 
be  broken  he.-e  in  New  York  for  the  House 
of  Livlr?  Judaism. 

It  is  not  an  accident  or  coincidence  that 
I  ha'e  chasen  to  speak  tcday  on  the  stib- 
ject,  W"no  Is  a  Liberal?  The  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congreeationg  is  tie  great  na- 
tional oreanlzaticn  of  liberal  Jewish  con- 
grecatlons  on  this  continent.  On  this  his- 
toric day.  when  the  first  step  is  taken  to 
establish  its  rational  headquaiters  In  New 
York,  it  woiild  be  both  timely  and  apcro- 
prlate  for  all  of  us  to  put  the  word  "liberal" 
under  a  semantic  microscope,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  to  see  what  It  really  means.  I  haven't 
any  hesitation  at  all  In  saylrg  that  both 
in  religion  and  in  political  life,  liberal  is  one 
of  th^  most  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  least  unc'erstood  ^ords  In  cur- 
rent usage.  So  let's  try  to  see  if  we  possi- 
bly can  now.  what  the  Ingredients  of  real 
liberalism  are. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  the  real 
liberal  *s  the  man  who  puts  ]iuni?n  needs 
and  h'jmrn  rights  above  every  other  kind 
cf  need  or  right.  The  greatest  enemy  of  true 
literali.;m  in  our  world  tcday  Is  any  system 
of  government  or  of  thought  which  uses  the 
Individual  human  being  as  m  ex7:edient 
E.pans  tcvrard  som.c  other  end  T.iiich  is  ^iven 
h:srher  priority  than  the  Ind  vidual  being 
tifed.  P.UEfia,  of  courte.  Is  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  example*:  But  Rursta 
Is  far  from  the  only  present  Instance  of  il'.ib- 
eraiisra  en  this  score. 

In  economics  generally,  for  example,  the 
lib'Tal  is  the  man  who  starts  i>'lth  a  premise 
th'.t  the  most  essential  goal  cf  all  is  the 
economic  welfare  and  securitj  of  the  indi- 
vld-aal.  Any  theory  or  system  which.  In  ac- 
tual practice,  serves  tha*.  go:d.  the  liberal 
accepts  and  rttalns.  Any  sjstem.  by  the 
same  token,  which  falls  to  give  Individual 
humen  beings  a  decent  meacure  of  welfare 
and  security,  ne  either  anTe>i<4s  or  discards. 
In  short,  the  liberal  is  a  pert  on  who  starts 
with  the  humr.n  rights  of  nan  and  then 
Ejarrhes  for  a  system  which  will  protect  and 
preserve  those  rights.  The  conservative  or 
reactionary  in  eccnomics  is  a  person  who  be- 
gins Willi  the  premise  of  a  system,  and  then 
restricts  the  individual's  security  to  the  ca-r 
pacities  of  such  a  system.  The  liberal  says 
the  system  must  be  modified  a  ad  Improved  to 
suit  the  man.  The  reactionary  insists  It  Is 
rather  the  mar  and  his  needii  that  must  be 
altered,  while  the  system  remilns  sacrosanct 
and  ric;ld. 

Our  rabbis  tell  us  In  the  Mldrash  that  the 
cardinal  sin  for  which  the  p«ople  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  punishel  was  the  fact 
that  they  forced  every  visitor  who  came  to 
them  for  hospitality  to  fit  t.  stand-^rd-size 
bed.  If  the  rtsitcr  hr.ppenec  to  be  shorter 
than  the  bed.  he  was  stretched;  If  perchance 
longer  than  the  ted.  then  jus ;  enct:gh  cf  his 
legs  was  amputated  to  make  h  jn  fit  perfectly. 
Thus  with  liberals  and  the  r  opposltes  In 
economics.  The  timid  reactionary  would 
stretch  or  cut  the  man  to  St  the  system. 
The  liberal  prefers  to  modify  the  system  to 
fit  the  man. 

And  the  same  thing  Is  true  precisely  of  the 
liberal  verstis  the  conservative  in  theolo^zy  or 
religion.  The  conservative  corxjnences  w;th  a 
Bet  of  practices  and  belle's  which  he  be- 
lieves were  firmed  permanently  and  Immu- 
tably by  divine  revelation.  If.  In  any  specific 
lastar.ce.  that  theology  fails  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  value  of  human  life  on  earth, 
there  must  bo  something  wrong  with  the  in- 
dividuals concerned;  It  Is  thty  who  must  be 
changed  to  fit  the  rellglou£  system.  This 
time  it  is  the  lioerai  who  si.ys  no.  He  in- 
sl.  ts.  to  the  contrary,  that  ir.  such  a  case  It 
is  the  religious  "revelation"  which  must  be 
changed  to  fit  the  Ladividual  and  his  needs. 


So.  whether  it  be  with  reference  to  politics 
or  ecoiiomiCE  Gr"relif:on.  or  whatever  area  of 
life  you  choose,  the  first  sign  cf  a  liberal  is 
that' to  him  human  rights  ccme  first,  chead 
of  every  vested  interest,  and  the  individual 
man  or  woman  Is  the  most  precious  thing  on 
earth. 

A  srccnd  svTnptom  or  clgn  of  the  libe.  al  ts 
his  steadfast,  stubborn  rciusal  to  let  anyone 
else  do  his  thinking  for  hira.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  men  and  women  of  consid- 
erable Intelligence  In  the  world  who  con- 
sidered communism  to  be  liberalism,  only 
more  so.  That  !s  to  say.  it  was  assumed  by 
many  that  a  Communist  was  an  cxtretne 
form  of  li'jeral.  Now  we  know  that  notiiing 
could  be  furthrr  from  the  truth.  Now  we 
understand  that  the  CcmmvuUst  cannot  by 
any  stret.h  of  the  imagination  be  cailcd  a 
ir.;eral.  because  he  fails  by  any  re3£0nable 
deflniticn  to  meet  this  second  criterion;  he 
most  definitely  dees  not  refuse  to  let  others 
do  his  thinking  for  him.  I  wish  there  were 
time  now  to  consider  specifically  even  a 
small  part  of  the  sound,  sober,  documented 
evidence  brovght  to  this  point  'In  the  last 
year  or  so  by  men  like  George  Counts  and 
Ricliard  Cro.;sman  and  Arthur  Schleiinger, 
Jr.  Because  there  Isn't  time,  suflice  it  to 
say  that  no  one  who  even  bet.ns  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  evidence  can  suppose  fcr  a  sec- 
ond that  the  Communist  Is  the  master  of 
his  own  independent  Inteilisence.  To  an 
extent  which  at  timet  actually  approaches 
the  coni.c,  he  is  a  performer  v-ho  tWists  and 
turns  and  tumbles  at  every  crack  of  a  whip 
over  which  he  himself  has  no  control  what- 
soever. Someone  else  does  ail  his  important 
thinking  fcr  him.  He  can't  even  answer  any 
vita!  political  question  until  first  ne  finds 
out  what  today  s  party  line  is  on  that  point. 
Therefore  he  can't  possibly  be  labeled  a  lib- 
eral. 

It  ovght  to  be  added  here  in  all  honesty 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  anyone  who 
follows  a  party  line  determined  by  someone 
else.  It's  just  as  true  of  the  frightened  little 
souls  who  slavishly  follow  the  Communist 
Party  line,  but  in  reverse,  who  wait  with  bated 
breath  for  the  party  line  to  be  proclaimed 
so  that  they  can  automatically  oppose  it 
wiihcut  doing  any  independent  thinking  of 
their  own.  And  the  sam»  thing  is  true, 
again.  In  religion.  The  liberal  religionist,  be 
he  Christian  or  Jew.  is  one  who  Is  perfectly 
willing  to  he  guided  by  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  'fche  past,  hut  who  Insists  also  on  do- 
ing his  own  thinking  and  reaching  his  own 
convictions . 

The  liberal,  to  be  sure.  Is  r.ot  a  man  who 
ignores  the  opinions  of  ethers,  or  who  re- 
fuses to  be  guided  very  considerably  by  these 
whose  witdom  m  a  given  field  is  manifestly 
grecter  than  his  own.  But  be  is  a  man  who 
trusis  his  own  mind  and  the  facts,  and  who 
Isn't  ready  or  willing  to  take  up  a  position 
en  important  matters  In  any  field  until  he 
ha^  silted  the  facts  through  his  mind  and 
thoujht  about  them  with  Intelligence  and 
Integrity.  In  short,  the  true  lioera!  refuses 
to  follow  any  party  line,  whether  forward  or 
in  reverse:  he  does  follow  his  own  conscience, 
and  no  one  else's. 

We  ccme  new  to  a  third  and  final  criterion 
for  true  liberalism  in  both  poLUcs  and  re- 
ligion. In  a  sense.  It  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  first  two.  The  liberal  is  a 
man  who  isn't  afraid  of  cham^e.  Because  he 
prociai.ns  that  htiraan  InoiitutlGns  must 
meet  human  needs  and  because  he  inalcts  on 
doing  his  ova  Independent  thinking,  there- 
fore he  not  cnly  accepts  but  welcomes 
chanze.  Many  years  ago  Carl  Sandburg  tcid 
the  fabie  of  a  man  who  played  a  cello  with 
cnly  one  string  and  always  played  the  same 
n^ie.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  no  c:ie  else  played  the  cello  th^t 
way.  he  answered:  "Of  course;  ether  people 
use  four  strings  and  keep  moving  their  fin- 
gers around  because  they  are  looking  for  the 
right  place.  I  don't  have  to  do  that;  I've 
Xcund  It  already!"  i 
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We  laugh  at  that,  but  while  laughing  li?f8 
not  overlook  the  fact  thar  it  comes  pretty 
clce*  to  portraying  the  opposite  of  a  hberal. 
The  man  who  Is  absolutely  positive  that  he 
has  found  the  one  right  place  or  the  one 
only  nnswer— w'lether  In  politics  or  In  re- 
ligion—has  no  right  to  call  himself  a  liberal. 
That  title  belongs  only  to  the  man  who  ap- 
prraches  life  and  Its  problems  experiment- 
ally, who  says  human  needs  change;  there- 
fore our  method  and  manner  of  meeting 
these  needs  must  also  change.  The  con- 
servative says:  All  other  things  being  equal, 
what  was  good  enough  for  yesterday  is  good 
enough  for  today.  The  liberal  answers;  All 
other  things  being  equal,  what  was  gccd 
enough  for  yesterday  cant  possibly  be  good 
enough  for  today  B?cause  today  is  a  bridge 
between  yesterday  and  tomorrow.  And  one 
doesn't  live  permanently  on  a  bridtje  he 
uses  it  to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

So  the  liberal  is  a  man  who  Isn't  afraid  of 
change.  He  understands  that  social  evolu- 
tion. unUke  biological  evolution,  doesn't  just 
happen  through  the  automatic  operation  of 
nature's  Inevitable  laws.  We  have  to  create 
the  mutations,  so  to  sp>eak.  which  lead  to 
social  change.  We  cant  Just  sit  back  and 
confidently  wait  for  them  to  happien  by 
themselves. 

Who.  then.  Is  a  liberal?  I  would  say,  that 
man — In  politics  and  In  religion — to  whom 
human  rights  and  needs  come'first.  who  re- 
fuses to  yield  the  Independent  thlnklng- 
power  of  his  own  mind,  and  who  not  only 
beUere*  in  but  actively  strives  for  a  continual 
process  of  evolution  and  change.  The  same 
Carl  Sandburg  whom  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  and  who  next  to  Walt  Whitman  Is  the 
greatest  poet  of  American  democracy,  tells 
that  one  day  Kenry  Clay  was  riding  in  a  car- 
riage with  a  friend  Suddenly  he  stopped 
his  horse,  descended  from  his  buggy,  and 
knelt  down  with  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
When  his  friend  asked  the  reason  fc*  such 
strange  behavior  he  answered:  "I  am  listen- 
ing for  the  foorbeats  of  the  people."  That, 
dear  friends.  Is  a  liberal :  a  man  who,  all  his 
adult  life.  In  politics  and  in  religion,  Ustens 
to  the  footbeals  and  the  heartbeats  of  the 
people. 


Now  Is  the  Time  To  Cut  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'■F 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  July  21.  1950,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  appears  an  editorial  that 
should  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  Reduced  Govern- 
ment for  ncnmihtary  is  mere  than  a 
matter  of  good  sense,  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity. 

The  editorial  follows: 
New  Is  THE  Time  To  Cut  Spending 

It  is  a  matt<;r  for  regret  that  the  President. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  Korean 
war,  did  not  forcefully  advocate  a  program 
of  stringent  reductions  In  Government 
spending  for  nonmllltary  purposes.  Such  re- 
ductlcns  are  as  necessary  now  as  the  heavy 
new  expend  tures  required  to  flght  the 
Korean  war  and  to  put  the  country  on  a 
flrme:  footing  for  other  emergencies. 

The  President  did  refer  to  the  subject.  He 
has  directed  all  executive  agencies  to  review 
and  If  •practicable"  to  modify  their  pro- 
grams, wherever  such  action  will  lessen  de- 
mands for  i-ervlces.  commodities  and  ma- 
tcilali    needfrd   for    national    defense.    The 


Government,  he  said,  along  with  the  public 
must  exercise  "great  restraint  In  the  use  of 
those  goods  and  services  '  now  needed  in  de- 
fense. 

There  has  not  been  time,  of  course,  for 
anything  but  the  decision  to  begin  such  re- 
views of  programs.  But  the  proper  place  to 
begin  necessary  retrenchment  of  nonmllltary 
spending  would  be  the  omnibus  appropria- 
tion bin  of  »34,6OO.0O0.000,  mw  before  the 
Senate.  If  the  domestic  projects  approved 
for  that  bill  before  the  Korean  war  began 
met  the  standards  of  peacetime  economy, 
they  cannot  meet  the  new  standards  Imposed 
by  our  Involvement  In  Korea 

Yet  the  President  Is  represented  by  his 
Senate  majority  leader.  Mr.  Lucas,  as  op- 
posing any  of  the  blanket  reductions  In  that 
bill  that  are  being  devised  now  by  a  non- 
partisan group  of  Senators.  Arbitrary  re- 
ductions across  the  board,  aimed  at  percent- 
age cuts,  such  as  the  House  voted,  may  not  be 
the  b?st  way  to  cut  Federal  sjjending.  But 
they  seem  to  be  about  the  only  way  to  force 
such  reductions  and  Congress  should  not 
hesitate  row  to  force  them.  The  better 
method  would  be  for  the  reduced  spending 
program  to  begin  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments under  vigorous  pressure  by  the  Presi- 
dent But  there  has  been  little  evidence  of 
such  pressure. 

We  cannot  hope  to  reduce  nonmllltary 
spending  by  any  such  amount  as  the  $10,- 
000.000.000  Increase  In  military  spending 
which  the  President  will  request.  Most  of 
that  $10,000,000,000  must  come  from  higher 
taxes.  The  two  tax  reductions  since  the  end 
of  the  fighting  in  World  War  II  amounted  to 
abDut  $10,600,000,000.  Imposition  now  of  the 
wartime  excess-profits  tax  alone  might  pro- 
duce half  that  much.  Higher  taxes  are  in- 
evitable. But  a  substantial  part  of  the 
money  needed  should  come  from  cutting 
nonmllltary  spending  to  the  bene,  and  the 
plav-e  to  begin  Is  with  the  pending  omnibus 
appropriation  bill. 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  Pace,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  KEDRICK 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24    1950 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  re- 
marks by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank 
Pace,  Jr..  before  the  Twenty-fourth  Re- 
serve OfScers  Association  Convention, 
Washmgton.  D.  C.  June  30.  1950: 

1  have  looked  forward  for  sometime  to 
being  with  you  tonight  and  the  events  of 
this  past  week  have  only  underscored  my 
anticipation  of  this  opportunity. 

You  are  representative  of  the  Reserve  of- 
ficers of  this  Nation.  The  extension  this 
week  of  the  selective-service  law.  with  Its 
amendments.  emj.X)wers  the  President  to  call 
to  the  colors  the  Reserve  forces  of  this  coun- 
try. This  emphasizes  clearly  and  forcefully 
our  traditional  dependence  upon  such  forces 
and  our  recognition  of  them  as  a  vital  and 
substantial  part  of  our  military  posture. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Important  as  our 
efforts  may  be  to  bring  the  organization, 
training  and  equipment  of  our  Reserve  forces 
to  new  peaks  of  effectiveness,  all  of  this  Is 
overshadowed  In  the  final  analysis  by  the 
measure  of  yoiu"  willingness  and  your  prepa- 
ration as  Individuals  lo  hold  yourselves  In 
meaningful  readiness  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 


The  win  to  defend  our  heritage  la.  of 
course,  a  requirement  accepted  by  every 
American.  However,  the  wUl  to  r:3e  to  the 
common  defense  Is  not  alone,  enough.  As 
members  of  our  Nation's  military  forces,  you 
have  g.ven  and  you  must  Increas  ngly  give 
your  time,  thought,  and  energy  over  and 
beyond  the  literal  requirements  o'  training 
schedules,  prescribed  courses  of  irstructlon. 
and  the  like.  Upon  thrjse  of  yoi.  who  are 
already  trained  and  experienced  1 1  military 
matters,  there  rests  a  particularly  heavy  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  provide  the  clear-sighted 
leadership  In  your  communities,  sc  necessary 
In  the.se  times  of  crisis  and  stress.  You  have 
chosen  this  responsibility  voluntarily  and  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  justify  the  confidence 
our  Nation  reposes  In  you.  That  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  ready  and  eagtr  for  such 
leadership  Is  apparent  to  me  In  tlelr  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  President  s  :ourageou3 
action  of  last  week. 

The  real  strength  of  our  NatU  n  rests  In 
the  sum  of  the  strength  of  Its  Individual 
citizens.  This  Is  nowhere  repres*  nted  more 
vividly  than  In  the  thousands  of  you  who 
make  up  our  Reserve  forces. 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  tae  historic 
events  of  the  past  6  days.  As  responsible 
citizens  you  have  been  fully  mil  dful,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  world  significance  ol  that  fate- 
ful hour  last  Sunday  morning  wh«n  Commu- 
nist forces  from  North  Korea  "lolated  by 
force  of  arms  the  frontier  of  a  peaceful 
neighbor.  This  attack  was  a  cleai  challenge 
to  the  peace  and  salety  of  all  freedom-lov- 
ing nations. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  tie  Security 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations  convened  in 
emergency  session  and  directed  the  maraud. 
Ing  forces  of  North  Korea  to  ce  ise  hostili- 
ties and  withdraw,  calling  upon  ciember  na- 
tions to  support  this  resolution  Our  Na- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Pre.  ident  Tru- 
man, responded  to  the  appeal  jy  sending 
naval  and  air  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

By  our  action  we  have  clearly  and  force, 
fully  demonstrated  our  determination, 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  su  jport  peace 
and  security  In  the  world.  We  hi  ve  demon- 
strated by  deeds  as  well  as  by  worls  our  firm 
resolve  that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
fall  In  Its  mission  to  bring  forth  an  en- 
during and  honorably  peace  by  resisting  with 
force  of  arms.  If  need  be,  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  any  state. 

Ours  Is  not  a  nation  at  war  tnd  conse- 
quently our  military  forces  tcdi  y  are  the 
minimum  required  for  this  Natlo;i's  defense 
needs.  But  they  represent  a  large  part  of  the 
free  world's  armed  forces  In  being. 

We  are  committed  with  othei  free  na. 
tlons  In  the  cause  of  common  defense. 
These  commitments  support,  but  at  the 
same  time  transcend,  purely  national  con- 
sideratl(.)ns;  and  each  nation  mu't  contrlb- 
ute  according  to  Its  capabilities.  This  mu- 
tual effort  Is  a  historic  milestone  In  the 
progress  of  International  cooperation.  The 
keynote  Is  mutual  support  and  In  erdepend- 
ence. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  Interdependence  amon ;  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  that  I  would  .Ike  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  tonight  the  equlv.tlent  rela- 
tionships among  our  own  Armcl  Forces. 

The  role  that  each  service  would  play  In 
the  event  of  war  wiU  be  dictated  '?ntlrely  by 
the  responsibilities  that  have  beea  assigned 
to  It — by  the  character  of  the  forces  the 
enemy  brings  to  bear — and  by  tht  nature  of 
the  war  to  be  fought.  While  emphasis  may 
shift  from  day  to  day.  land,  se  i,  and  air 
forces  of  the  most  effective  type  employed 
In  the  closest  joint  effort,  will  be  required 
to  win  any  major  war  In  the  ::oreseeable 
future. 

Thus,  the  role  of  the  Army  today  Is  not 
dictated  by  whim  or  desire.  It  is  <llctated  by 
the  missions  that  have  been  assigned  to  xu 
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and  by  the  bard,  cold  facts  of  our  current 
situation  In  the  world. 

Briefly,  these  facts  are  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  only  nation  In  the  world  today 
capable  of  threatening  our  security.  It  Is 
a  land  power,  and  It  has  built  up,  and  con- 
tinues to  build  up,  a  tremendous  ground 
army.  And  Its  Immediate  objectives  would 
normally  be  neighboring  land  areas,  border- 
ing upon  It  to  the  south,  east,  and  west. 

As  opposed  to  this  threat,  the  Inherent  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  Is  to  support  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  efforts  to  restore  and 
keep  the  peace. 

In  the  event  that  a  full-scale  aggression 
should  be  thrtist  upon  us.  It  Is  obvious,  then, 
that  any  truly  major  war  In  which  we  might 
become  Involved  In  the  foreseeable  future 
would  center  around  large-scale  land  opera- 
tions, and  that  we  must  gear  our  defense 
forces  to  fight  this  type  of  war. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Army  In  these 
circumstances  becomes  starkly  clear ;  It  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  land  armies  of  the 
police  states  with  smaller  forces  that  are 
better  trained,  better  led.  and  better  armed 
and  equipped,  lo  overcome  this  numerical 
disadvantage.  It  must  also  be  prepared  to 
mobilize  far  more  swiftly  than  ever  before  the 
millions  of  well-trained,  well-equipped  men 
who  would  be  required  to  launch  an  offensive 
and  to  win. 

Sliould  a  major  war  be  forced  on  us — and 
I  repeat  our  objective  Is  to  avoid  that — it 
undoubtedly  would  open  with  simultaneous 
land,  sea,  and  air  action  against  us.  We 
would  hpve  to  be  able  to  meet  this  attack 
with  our  land,  sea,  and  air  elements  com- 
bined immediately  and  smoothly  In  close 
mutual  support. 

Our  ground  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  might  bear  the 
brunt  of  an  initial  attack,  and  we  would 
have  to  reinforce  them  promptly  by  air  and 
by  sea.  In  this  we  are  completely  depend- 
ent upon  our  sister  services. 

But  In  addition  to  our  primary  problem  of 
carrying  out  land  operations  against  the 
enemy,  we  would  also  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  vital  installations 
w.thln  the  United  States  after  such  an  at- 
tack. Including  antiaircraft  defense,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  existing  overseas 
bases  and  the  seizure  and  expansion  of  other 
advanced  treses  from  which  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  could  operate  more  effectively. 
Thus,  they  'vould  be  depending  upon  us  for 
much  vital  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  would 
be  carrying  out  their  primary  missions  In 
support  of  the  total  effort.  Air  action  in 
the  Initial  staees  would  Involve  heavy  em- 
ployment of  our  long-range  air  potential  to 
cripple  and  Impede  the  aggressor's  offensive 
capacity.  This  would  Include  not  only  bom- 
bardment of  his  Industrial,  transportation, 
and  communication  centers,  but  also  the 
supply  dumps  and  troop  concentrations  dis- 
posed In  Immediate  support  of  his  attack- 
Ing  forces. 

In  short,  our  long-range  air  elements  would 
hit  him  anywhere  and  everv-where  that  would 
materially  weaken  both  his  Immediate  and 
ultimate  offensive  capacity,  and  thtis  hasten 
the  defeat  of  his  Invading  armies. 

Also  vital  to  our  success  Is  tactical  air  sup- 
port of  our  ground  forces,  and  here,  too,  the 
Air  Force  would  be  our  partner.  The  Infan- 
try-tank-artUlery  force  that  can  call  down 
fighter  aurf  light-bomber  assistance,  as 
needed,  can  command  any  ground  situation. 
Meanwhile,  our  great  Navy  has  Its  tradi- 
tional and  vital  role  to  perform  In  keeping 
the  sea  lanes  clear  for  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies,  and  to  provide  tactical  support. 
We  must  have  unquestioned  control  of  the 
seas  In  order  to  supply  and  reinforce  our 
ground  and  air  operations  against  the  ene- 
my's forces 

Thtis,  each  service  has  Its  role,  and  each 
role  Is  Indispensable.  Our  modest  forces  to- 
day are  geared  to  minimum  defense  needs, 
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but  in  case  of  attack  otu-  Nation  would  shift 
promptly  to  an  all-out  offensive  effort  de- 
signed to  Insure  ultimate  victory.  This 
would  entail  a  faster,  more  effective  mobili- 
zation of  our  manpower.  Industrial,  and  other 
resources  than  we  have  ever  managed  In  the 
past,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  eventualltj .  Ycur  role 
thus  becomes  soberly  clear:  You  and  all  of 
our  Reserve  forces  must  be  more  Immediately 
ready  than  ever  before  in  our  history  to  take 
up  your  arms  in  event  of  emergency. 

We  who  would  be  the  first  to  fight,  there- 
fore, feel  a  closer  affinity  and  comradeship 
than  ever  before  with  you  whc  would  be  the 
first  to  spring  to  our  side.  We  no  longer 
think  of  the  active  establishment  separately 
from  its  Reserve  forces.  The  Armed  Forces 
today  Include  their  Reserve  :orces.  &s  full, 
working  partners  with  essentiiil  roles  to  per- 
form. We  are  depending  upon  you  heavily, 
and  from  the  spirit  of  this  me<ting  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  oiu:  trust  is  weU  placed. 


'it  Is  High  Time  That  Men  Stop  Venting 
Their  Personal  Spleen  and  Cease  Their 
Endeavors  To  Make  Po  itical  Capital 
Out  of  the  Human  Miserjr,  Death,  and 
Destruction  Now  Occurring  in  Korea — 
Let  Them  Refrain  From  Vicious  and 
Unwarranted  Attacks  en  Prominent 
Administrative  Officials" 


•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    .'^L-^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  very  highly  pa.ssionate  par- 
tisanship denunciation  as  to  the  lack  of 
armed  preparedness  on  our  part  to  meet 
the  world  crisis  which  faces  up  today. 

You  know,  sir,  as  I  know,  .hat^much  of 
what  is  spoken  with  regard  td  lack  of 
preparedness  for  war  is  just  ^ot  true. 
We  who  appropriated  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Array,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Marines,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  extra  billions  that  we  voted  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  top  of 
all  else,  know  that  these  United  States, 
in  all  of  our  long  history,  was  never  one- 
tenth  as  well  prepared  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency of  war  as  well  as  we  now  are 

Never  except  at  the  height  of  World 
War  II  did  the  United  States  ever  have 
so  powerful  a  Navy  as  we  now  possess, 
nor  did  we  ever  have  as  great  a  standing 
Army  in  any  peacetime  period. 

No  nation  in  all  of  history-  has  had  an 
air  force  equal  either  in  tonnage  or  in 
the  number  and  types  of  various  air- 
planes that  is  comparable  to  those  which 
today  are  possessed  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  the  naval  and  the  marine  air 
arms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Air  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  regular  peacetime 
strength  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  today  alone  is  now  as  great  as  was 
the  full  peacetime  strength  of  the  whole 
United  States  Army  in  prewar  days,  to 
say  nothing  at  all  about  the  half  million 
men  which  constitute  the  peacetime 
strength  of  each  of   the   three   major 


services — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  top  of  all  of  this  we 
have  the  atom  bomb.  Yes;  and  we  have 
a  huge  stockpile  of  them;  and.  more- 
over, we  have  the  greatest  airship  that 
was  ever  built — the  United  States  Air 
Force  long-range  intercontinental  bomb- 
er, the  B-36,  ready  to  start  on  its  journey 
carrying  the  atom  bomb  loaded  with 
death  and  destruction  to  all  possible 
enemy  targets,  and  not  in  1  hour 
after  the  enemy  strikes,  as  Louis  John- 
son said  we  could,  but  in  virtually  less 
than  a  minute  after  Russia  dares  to  so 
much  as  touch  anything  in  these  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pay  out  of 
peacetime  earnings  the  cost  of  support- 
ing the  huge  Army,  Navv-,  and  Air  Force 
that  would  be  necessary  to  meet  any  and 
all  contingencies,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  forever  destroying  our 
American  standard  of  living  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  in  this  House  have  debated  for 
hours  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force, 
and  all  that  we  could  ever  hope  to  main- 
tain prudently  is  that  highly  integrated, 
unified,  well-trained,  manned,  and 
equipped  national-defense  team  that 
Louis  Johnson  has  built  for  us  and  which 
can  be  expanded  almost  at  once  to  meet 
any  emergency  or  condition  that  will 
arise. 

I  have  heard  enough  about  the  econ- 
omy drive  that  might  possibly  have 
wrecked  the  Nation's  defenses,  but  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  economy  drive 
was  in  a  large  part  political  propaganda 
projected  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
2  years  ago  in  order  to  influence  the 
votes  of  that  years  election. 

One  thing  I  know  above  all  else  and 
that  is  that  I  can  go  to  sleep  nights  and 
you  can  go  to  sleep  nights.  Mr.  Speaker, 
knowing  that  we  in  this  Congress  under 
your  leadership  have  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  achieve  the  maximum  defen.se 
strength  of  this  Nation  commensurate 
with  the  abihties  of  our  people  to  pay  for 
it,  and  moreover,  that  under  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson  we  obtained  that  defense 
strength  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  responsibility  as  an  American 
citizen  and  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
that  I  rise  to  address  myself  to  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  today  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  facing  these  United  States. 

To  my  thought,  that  danger  does  not 
arise  from  any  lack  of  miUtary  prepared- 
ness, it  is  not  the  shooting  war  that  is 
going  on  in  Korea.  It  is  not  that  v  e 
have  to  make  war  against  a  ruthless,  un- 
scrupulous, powerful,  and  cunning  ad- 
versary who  waiits  to  shackle  the  entire 
world  with  the.  slave  chains  of  Godless- 
ness,  international  communistic  doctrine 
and  goverrmient. 

The  greatest  danger  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica have  to  face  today,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  suicidal  tendency  of  many,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  who.  in  order  to  gain 
personal  or  political  preferment,  are  now 
using  the  tremendously  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  which  America  stands,  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  attack  its  public  servants  without 
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dijcriiBlnation.  restraint,  cr  even  respect 

This  whole- a'.e  deitnictive  and  bitter 
politically  mnairel  cniicism,  untem- 
pered  bv  anv  :nea5-,ire  of  appreciation  of 
truth,  is  a  d?adly  fifth  column  tactic 
which  m  rew  of  the  coming  election  is 
seemingly  bec:xnins  the  custom  in  this 
Hoase. 

The  Amenc:ui  pecple  will  scon  realiie 
that  Jce  Stain  himself  cou'.d  net  have 
derised  cr  crcl*?red  a  nsrre  deadly  blow  to 
be  directed  a*-  American  interests  and 
wrtfare  than  that  which  finds  manv  here 
tn  the  Congress  ct  these  United  States. 
those  in  the  lftgi«aature  fahting  those  in 
the  execu::ve  brsnch  cf  the  Govern- 
taenl.  our  military  and  oLher  leaders,  in- 
stead cf  closing  all  ranks  and  Cehtiag 
the  Russian-directed  hordes  which  at  his 
orders  are  now  killing  our  boys  in  Korea. 

In  her  address  to  the  House  en  July  13, 
the  gentlewMaan  from  Calif cmia  '  Mrs. 
BovoL^sl  touj:hed  bnefly  on  thus  subject. 
In  disctttsliv  what  she  referred  to  as 
•the  profanianal  experts  on  cnticism." 
she  urged  "that  we  not  spend  our 
t;me  in  recriminations;  let  us  profit 
from  our  lessons — together  plan  widely 
for  the  futur;  of  cur  countrv — a  future 
to  be  characterized  by  strength  •  •  • 
and  let  us  bev:are  of  the  fear  and  distrust 
that  is  every  day  bein?  injected  by  some 
of  thc?e  among  us — into  the  very  broad 
fctreams  cf  American  life." 

?.'r.  Speaker,  in  the  CoNCSEsnoNAi 
Eecchd  cf  July  13  and  in  todays  issue  of 
July  19  appeired  the  sort  of  destruciive. 
hy^rical  hs'percriiicism  against  which 
the  gentlewwman  from  California  had 
warned  us.  This  time  it  emanated  from 
my  lone-time  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  who  ofSces  with  me  in 
the  same  corndor  of  the  old  House  Office 
Bu:lciln~. 

This  exhibition  of  political  hysteria  on 
the  part  of  Charlie  Plcmley  has  dis- 
tressed many  of  his  friends  by  virtue  of 
the  unwarranted  and  unreemly  attacks 
he  has  launched  against  our  hard-v.ork- 
ine.  capable,  and  efficient  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Hon.  Lou-s  Johnson. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  speakmg  not  as  a 
Democrat.  I  am  speaking  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  determined  to  do  all  m  his 
power  to  help  his  countr>'  in  this  time 
of  crisis,  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the 
disnity  and  frec-dom  of  individual 
necessitate  that  they  bthave  fairly,  speak 
trathfuUy.  factually,  and  calmly  of  the:r 
fellow  men.  I  hold  that  free  speech,  free 
thought,  and  the  immunity  granted  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  t:-ve  us  a  never- 
ending  resporisibiiity  to  abuse  neither 
the  freedom  given  lis  nor  the  immunity 
granted  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moreover.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  that  freedom  or  that  immu- 
xntf  is  abused,  that  he  who  abuses  it 
is  pulling  the  ax  to  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Amer.c-.in  w?,y  cf  Lfe  as  well  as  our 
national  salety  and  deleai-e. 

H?  v-ho  ;- :.  ,  :  .f;  ,id  tiiat  has  been 
and  is  be.ni;  u  j.;e  i;y  a  public  servant  or 
offlcial  either  Hi.  it  out  of  Congress  and 
concentrates  solely  upon  destructive 
criticism  does  not  e'.ore  afford  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  but  is  paying 
lip  atnrice  to  the  cau^  of  Stalin  and  the 
Russians,  and  in  a  iar  more  deadly  and 


effective  manner  than  could  be  done  by 
50  Russism  divisions  on  the  Korean  field 
cf  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  man  who  uses  public 
of.:ce  as  a  platform  from  which  to  make 
pcl.tical  talks  by  striking  unfairly  at  men 
who  have  well  merited  pubUc  faith  is  a 
traitor  to  the   ideals  of   d^-  ",  a 

traitor  to  the  f.0.5  that  aflor;;  ,:ro- 

tection,  and  a  traitor  to  the  ideais  cf  a 
democraiic  system  of  go'.ernment.  a  sys- 
tem for  wh.ch  our  every  last  eiort  as  a 
nauon  is  being  expended  today. 

I  was  an  Amencan  long  before  I  wao  a 
Democrat,  and  it  is  as  an  .A.merican  that 
I  plead  that  all  who  spoak  tc:: 

du3  v/el^t  and  consideration  to --.j 

'  as  tliey  relate  to  our  dcmeotic  relations. 
bu:  particularly  so  with  respe:  "•  hO'X" 

v,hat   they  say  will  be  una  a   by 

these  within  and  without  our  borders. 

Let  us  take  a  lock  at  my  good  and 
lon^-tim?  Ir^end.  Loui^  Jclanscn.  the 
most  capable  man  ever  entrusted  with 
the  defense  and  security  of  these  Un:t?d 
£*^:e3.  and  appraise  jUot  a  few  of  the 
great  contributions  that  he  has  made  to 
tlie  country*  in  the  14  months  that  he  has 
held  his  pi-e5eut  posiuca  in  the  ''govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  contemplative  man 
in  this  Nation  knows  that  it  is  the  scii- 
darity  of  cur  people,  coupled  wi'h  the 
economic  scrength  and  s-alvency  of  our 
country,  which  the  Russians  most  fear 
today. 

The  Russians  know  that  if  they  could 
tut  destroy  the  faith  of  the  American 
p-cplc  in  our  leaders,  weaken  our  morale. 
then  cur  financial,  industrial,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  our  country  would  read- 
ily fall  prey  to  the  policcal  and  military 
might  cf  international  communis:ii.  and 
these  United  States  would  cease  to  be  a 
sovereign  Nation. 

The  Russians  know  also  that  the 
most  powerful  voice  that  has  been  raised 
m  years,  e.iher  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
telling  us  to  set  our  house  m  order,  and 
maintain  the  economic  solvency  of  our 
country,  was  the  voice  of  Louis  Johnson. 
There  is  no  one  within  or  without  the 
sound  cf  my  voice  that  would  dare  deny 
the  fact  that  Louis  John^n.  immedi- 
ately uoon  assuming  the  job  of  Secretary 
of  Deicnse.  instituted  action  programs 
that  have  saved  upward  of  a  thousand 
million  dollars  in  these  last  14  months 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  savings  were 
through  reductions  in  waste,  elimination 
of  unnecessary  duplications  and  extrava- 
gant overheads,  the  money  .so  saved  was 
not  transferred  as  cash  back  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  but  it  was  used 
to  increase  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  forces  in  being. 

Savings  elTected  by  the  closing:  of 
establishments — which  were  nothing  but 
"fat" — were  transferred  in  such  a  way 
as  to  more  completely  brin^  ccmbat  units 
up  to  fi:;hting  strength.  The  tec.amque 
was  u.sed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
equally  throughout  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  to  improve  combat 
eflectiveness. 

As  an  example,  on  January  1,  1950.  the 
Army  had  4,000  more  men  m  combat 
unxU  than  it  had  in  such  units  6 
months  ed.rUer.    This  was  achieved  by 


the  discharrre  of  civilians,  closln.7  of  fa- 
cilities, and  the  use  of  funds  thus  sav°d 
to  pay'  for  troops  in  the  field.  This  in- 
c-ea-e  of  4,C00  is  even  mere  striking 
wi-cn  one  real"  '  '^.at  Uio:e  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  s  .1  cf  the  Army  dur- 
ing the  =ame  t-month  period  of  over 

S  :  -.the  Navy  ccmhat  ef??ctiye- 

necs  improved  dtiring  th.~  -'^^ 

period.    There  was  a   t^ un- 

pvovc-aent  in  the  manned  strength  of  ail 
shiFs  v.-  rou  h  the  same  terhaique 

of  t:ar  .  :..•-'.'.  saved  funds  to  the  im- 
provement cf  the  cDmbat  effectiveness 
cf  the  f.-rh*.'.".?  arms  of  the  Navy.  On 
June  1.  l.-:3.  units  of  tha  Navy  were 
manned  at  57  percent  of  wartime 
st:cn-:h  as  compared  to  a  61  p-rcent 
ma'tncd  strength  18  months  earlier. 
Th  s  achievement  could  not  pcssibly 
have  be">n  maJe  wUhcut  a  planned  and 
fc:ce!ul  conversion  from  unnecessary 
fvncticns  to  ceiti^at  effectiveness. 

Most  Swr-k-n*  of  all  is  to  be  need  the 
fact  tiiai  on  January  1,  1959,  the  Air 
Force  hzd  416    "  -    n  r~  4^  —n- 

bat  grovps.    A  -_,  ":- 

mates  th-rre  43  groups  were  an  equiva- 
l:r.'  "' J  groups  of  the  size  originally 
en  -  in  the  prevlcui  concept  of  a 

70 -group  picgram.  Additionally,  both 
the  size  and  efieeiivencss  of  p.11  cf  the 
aircraft  which  now  makes  up  r.n  air 
group  have  imiorovcd:  and  the  num'eer  of 
aircraft  in  eaeh  group  has  materially  in- 
creased at  the  ^ame  time.  Thtis,  thotigh 
the  figure  of  43  groups  is  rather  loosely 
used,  the  country  at  lar^e  perhaps  does 
net  appreciate  that  it  means  48  stronger 
groups,  larger  groups,  and  better  groups, 
made  up  as  they  are  of  more  airplanes, 
larger  airplanes,  fa.st^r  and  better 
gunn-d  ai    '  all  better  and  more  ef- 

fcctive'y  r.   -       J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  mlrconception 
exists  in  the  country  today  because  of 
false  and  deliberate  mishandhng  of  facts 
as  to  what  the  economy  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  intended  to  do.  I 
think  that  the  Congre'^s  and  the  Nation 
should  rea]i:!e  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  attempting.  Within  his  budget 
ceiling,  to  get  for  the  Nation  a  maximum 
in  effective  fighting  forces  in  being. 

For  each  "empire  builder"  whose  tm- 
necessary  little  empire  was  destroyed, 
there  appeared  a  few  new  soldiers  ready 
to  fsht.  a  few  new  suns  ready  for  use. 
and  a  few  more  people  manning  our  ships 
and  air  aircraft  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 
But  also,  for  every  small  empire  which 
collapsed,  for  every  balloon  which  burst, 
there  appeared  a  critic  cf  the  Secretary 
and  cf  h's  policies.  Th«  number  of 
c- ■  '  ;  .-pe.-'.k-  of  the  num'ecr  of  useless 
crr.?:rc3  eliminated,  Iho  number  of 
bu'jblcs  bur^t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  myself  In 
att:ndance  at  the  Pentagon  when 
Louis  Johnson  told  us  of  the  eccnomies 
and  Improvec'  efficiencies  that  h?  planned 
to  effect,  and  it  was  patent  there  that 
he  Was  encouraged  to  make  ail  possible 
economies,  and  by  every  Membvr  of  this 
House  that  was  present,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  th-^m  In  some  other 
fellow's  congresoional  district  or  at  some 
other  Cor^gressman  s  expense. 
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Do  you  not  remember  his  thundering 
response : 

That  If  Congress  expect*  me  to  make  the 
Defense  Department  a  Federal  WPA  relief 
project  merely  to  provide  Jobs,  I  wUl  quit 
this  Job  right  now. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  he  told  a 
consres.«ionaI  delegation  that  among 
other  efficiencies  and  economies  that 
would  come  out  of  the  unification  pro- 
gram would  be  the  release  of  135.000 
civilian  employees — and  that  these  cut- 
backs would  be  attended  by  increased  de- 
partmental efficiency. 

Well,  he  made  good  on  that  promise. 
Actually  177.000  superfluous  civilian  em- 
ployees were  taken  off  the  Federal  pay- 
roll and  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  attainment  he  re- 
ceived, ardent  Democrat  though  he  is, 
an  award  of  merit  and  commendation 
given  by  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover 
and  the  Hoover  Commi-sion  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Subsequent 
thereto,  newspaper  editors,  hundreds  of 
civic  organizations,  and  leading  citizens 
everywhere  joined  in  public  acclaim, 
wishing  that  there  were  more  Louis 
Johnsons  to  head  up  and  eflect  similar 
benefits  in  all  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  hear  me  well  on 
this :  At  the  same  time  that  Louis  John- 
son was  cutting  supcriluous  civilian  em- 
ployees off  the  payrolls  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  directing  especial  attention 
to  building  up  the  ccmbat  units  of  the 
United  States  Army,  its  Navy,  its  Air 
Force,  its  Marines.  Mihtary  security 
alone  forbids  revelation  as  to  just  how 
many  more  thousands  of  men  are  in 
combat  service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  today  than  there  were  14 
months  ago  when  we  stood  beside  Louis 
Johnson  as  he  took  his  oath  of  office  in 
that  courtyard  of  the  Pentagon. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in 
his  every  act — whether  it  had  to  do  with 
the  number  or  type  of  naval  ships,  air- 
planes, tanks,  guns,  missiles,  communi- 
cation equipment,  food,  and  clothin?,  or 
with  training,  equipping,  transporting 
troops  or  the  materials — he  had  firm  re- 
liance upon  his  great  staff  of  military 
experts  and  advisers — Navy  men.  air- 
men. Army  men.  and  tlie  head  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  Re- 
serves, and  th"  militias  of  the  several 
States. 

He  received  advices  from  the  Chiefs 
of  Staffs  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
from  the  Munitions  Board,  the  Civilian 
Components  Policy  Board,  the  Weapons 
Evaluations  Board,  and  a  veritable  cata- 
log of  other  boards  and  agencies  staffed 
with  highly  specialized  personnel  deal- 
ing with  finance,  material,  personnel, 
health,  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  mihtary 
operations  of  the  Armj-.  the  Na\T.  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  doing  of  what  we 
think  is  right  all  of  us  make  mistakes. 
and  even  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  who  sits  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  my  sood  friend 
from  Georgia   IMr.  L^nh.^m],  who  sits 


here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  me, 
may  conceivably  have  made  a  mistake 
or  two  in  the  course  of  their  own  long 
and  useful  lives. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  that  the 
same  democratic  system  that  gives  me 
the  freedom  to  examine  facts,  to  criti- 
cize, evaluate,  to  praise  fairly,  also  de- 
crees that  we  do  what  is  right  as  seen 
in  the  light  that  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  may  deny  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  stronger  position  today 
to  m'eet  the  crisis  which  now  confronts 
us  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  V  orld  because  Louis  Johnson  had  the 
courage  to  insist  that  we  maintain  our 
financial  strength,  and  he  did  -so  in  a 
I>eriod  when  making  us  strong  militarily 
through  tmification  and  economic  man- 
agement was  politically  unpopular. 

In  being  fair  to  him  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, we  must  recognize  that  the  cou- 
rageous work  of  Louis  Johnson  has  left 
cur  country  far  more  solvent  than  it 
would  have  teen,  and  because  of  that 
America  owes  Louis  Johnson  a  debt  of 
appreciation  v,hich  my  partisan  friend 
from  Vermont  entirely  ignored  but  which 
thoughtful  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try Will  never,  never  forget. 

M-.  Speaker.  14  months  ago  when 
L-U-s  Johnson  assumed  office,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cries  that  we  heard  about 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  armed 
services,  the  membership  of  this  House 
was  loudly  bewailing  the  fact  that  no 
real  unification  of  the  armed  services  in 
these  United  States  had  been  accom- 
plished— despite  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Sectu-ity  Act  in  1947. 

The  critiei::m  was  then  as  loud  against 
the  failure  of  the  late  James  S.  Forrestal 
to  effect  unification  of  the  services  as  it 
has  been  in  the  last  48  hours  against 
Louis  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  14  months  have  now 
passed  since  Louis  Johnson  took  office. 
Who  is  there  in  this  House  that  now 
argues  that  the  unification  of  the  armed 
services,  so  long  desired  by  this  House  is 
net  now  a  reality? 

Who  in  this  House  now  has  occasion  to 
raise  his  voice  to  find  fault  either  with 
Louis  Johnson  or  with  President  Truman 
with  respect  to  lack  of  unification  in  the 
armed  services? 

The  long-drawn-out  investigation  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  into  the 
ugly  rumors  that  were  peddled  in  the 
very  cloak  rooms  of  this  House  were 
proven  to  be  vicious  lies  made  out  of 
whole  cloth.  The  man  who  drew  up  the 
papers  that  were  handed  to  ore  of  our 
colleagues  and  who  caused  the  investi- 
gation to  be  made  abjectly  confessed  tliat 
there  was  no  truth  in  any  thing  that  he 
had  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  all  remember  the  case 
of  the  Navy  officer  who  passed  out  to 
the  press  a  second  sheaf  of  documents — 
late  at  night  in  the  dark  corridors  of  a 
downtown  office  building,  and  what  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  had  to 
tell  about  that  instance  in  the  fight 
against  Louis  Johnson  to  unify  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  military  and 
naval  arms. 


Who  is  there  who  will  say  that  inter- 
service  rivalries  now  exist  or  now  stand 
in  the  way  or  have  in  the  last  few  weeks 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  and 
swift  retaliation  and  deadly  blows  deUv- 
ercd  by  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air 
Force  acting  as  a  combined  team  against 
tlie  common  enemy  in  Korea? 

The  breath  of  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  United  Nations.  The  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact  binding  all  nations  which 
border  on  tiie  north  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
our  military  aid  and  assistance  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Here  again.  Secretary  Johnson  exhib- 
ited his  foresight  in  developing  interna- 
tional tmification  of  military  strength 
and  he  did  so  against  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  his  most  avowed  critics  who  long 
stood  in  the  way  of  national  military  uni- 
fication. 

Military  assistance  is  strengthening 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  European  na- 
tions. 

The  flag  of  the  United  Nations  is  flying 
beside  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  far-off 
Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  there  in  this  House 
who  will  deny  the  fact  that  Louis  John- 
son has  not  alone  achieved  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  services  of  these  Unit- 
ed States,  but  that  he  has  also  achieved 
unification  of  the  armed  services  of  these 
United  States  and  the  armed  forces  of 
practically  all  of  the  free  nations  in  the 
free  world? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  misgivings  as 
to  our  future  in  Korea.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  say  we  ever  met  with  reverses 
in  these  past  several  weeks. 

The  question  that  faced  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  whether  he  should  let  the 
North  Koreans  overrtm  southern 
Korea — or  else  hold  on  with  what  few 
troops,  airplanes,  and  other  equipment 
we  had  in  that  theater — until  the  Regu- 
lar Army  and  Air  Force  moved  in  with 
the  proper  weapons  and  manpower  to 
take  over  and  carry  on. 

He  figured  right.  Very  shortly  you  are 
going  to  know  that  the  United  States 
armed  forces  are  in  Korea — and  the 
Russians  pu.shed  back  beyond  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

What  follows  in  the  w  ake  of  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  destiny. 


Why  the  Delay  in  Crealiag  National 
Science  Foundation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
timely  question  is  asked  by  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  20, 1950,  issue 
of  the  Courier-Post,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
which  is  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "Why  the 
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BtcrrtMij  CSiarlcs  Boas  cars 
prospeeUvt  aMBbe/s  of  tbe  foundaUons  sd. 
wiacrj  board  and  Ita  director  ara  being 
studied.  One  report  Is  ttiat  Senatcr  Fiumk. 
P  Ckajlum.  recently  defeated  for  reelection, 
will  be  aaaaad  director  Other  reports  are 
that  ao  director  will  be  chOE»n  untu  after  tbe 
Ikrvember  eioetsoa.  mta ntng  that  tbe  toua- 
dauoB  caaiMt  begta  epasattoaa  before  tbca. 
If  the  foundation  is  as  badly  needed  as  tb* 
adesusts  and  mlUcary  men  say.  U  is  dllBcuI: 
to  VDdentaad  why  Its  creaticn  is  being  so 
long  daUTcd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  it  becomt^  more 
evidem  that  scientific  research  is  neces- 
sary if  our  Naiion  is  to  hold  ;ta  own  in 
a  wor'A  that  i%  moving  rapidly  onward 
in  scientifx  derelopiDent  If  we  lag-  in 
this  unportan:  matter  we  are  thereby 
weakening  our  present  and  future  peace 
and  seenritj. 

The  creation  of  a  Ifatiooal  Science 
Foundation  to  ci..-ry  on  the  important 
study  of  ba^.c  science  has  been  a  sub- 
ject well  con-sidered  otct  a  period  of 
jrcan  by  the  Congress.  Nerer  has  any 
legislation  had  a  more  dt'uoerate  ai.d 
intense  stody  before  enactment.  The 
rcBoU  baa  beeo  legialattai  UiM  will  Bcan 
much  to  UB  ai  a  natkn  vbrn  It  atarta 
funcUooing.  If  ihe  Foundation  is  to  at- 
tain the  resuiU  expected  of  it.  then. 
m.n  of  the  hiidicst  integnty  and  afatitty 
m-tst  be  selected.  This  may  cause  soma 
delay  upon  the  part  cf  the  President. 
I  hope  not  too  much. 


F'lrst  I::t?— '•■-!?.!  Food  Erposttioa  To  Be 
He.d  m  Giicago,  IIL 


EXTENS: 


OP  RZN!.\RKS 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  cjjjKaB 

XN  THB  BOUSB  OF  SSPBXSERTATTVES 

Mondai/,  July  24.  1959 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed -        "■  d  that  the  Ways  and  Means 

Com-  repoitcd     my     resolution. 

House  Jouit  Resolution  496.  to  permit 
arudes  impcMOed  from  foreign  cotuairies 
for  the  ^jurpose  of  exhibiuon  at  the  In- 
temalioaal  Food  E.xposiuon,  Inc.,  to  be 
aciza:;^ed  w.Jiout  payment  of  tar^.  I 
a";:rec^ie  also  that  Chaiiman  Dough- 
Tox  again  favored  me  by  calling  it  up 
on  July  20  and  securing  its  approval. 
Unfortunately.  I  uas  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  fioor  when  Chairman  Do  jcn- 
ICH  asked  for  iu  immeciiaie  consitiera- 
Uoo.  as  I  was  presiding  at  an  important 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  at 
the  time 

This  International  Food  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  June  9  to  15,  1^51. 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kiUd  ever  hvld  in 
this  country.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Aseociaiion  of  RetaH  Grocers 
in  conjunction  with  the  fiity-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  a-ssociation. 

Tnls  resoiuiion  follows  the  pattern  of 
my  resolution  providing  for  the  duty- 
f;ee  importation  cf  products  from  for- 
eign Lands  lo  be  exhibited  at  the  First 
Iniemational  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  m  Aus'ist  of  this  year. 

It  is  slgn'.ficant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
both  cf  these  expositions  dealing  with 
international  products  have  selected 
Chicago  as  the  center  in  which  to  bring 
to  busmess  and  to  our  people  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  our  friends  across  the  seas 
are  producing,  developing,  and  market- 
in?.  In  selectln?  Chicago,  these  organ- 
izations were  undoubtedly  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  the  hub  of 
Americas  breadbasket — the  center  of 
the  grrat  agricultural  section  of  our  land. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  increasing  our  farm 
crtjps  and  our  basic  food  commodi- 
ties with  the  result  that  today  we  are 
In  position  to  export  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  foodstufT^.  thereby  helping  to 
feed  the  peoples  In  many  sectioas  of  the 
world.  Not  only  co  we  excel  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  but  we  have  k^pt 
pace  m  the  production  of  labor-savin? 
devices  for  the  farm  which  has  made 
It  possible  to  reach  these  heights,  aid- 
ing the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Chicago  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  these  plants — the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  In  addition 
it  IS  the  center  of  the  marketing  of 
grains,  foodstuff.?,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
to  millions  of  o<ar  people.  It  j  huge  stock- 
yards, the  board  of  trade,  and  the  prod- 
uce exchange  contribute  tremendously 
to  thu  activity. 

Mr.  SpcAkcr,  in  due  course.  I  shall 
again  prMent  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  extend  an  invitation  to  our 
friendly  nations  and  to  businessmen  in 
foreign  lands  to  participate  in  this  in- 


ternational exposition,  to  benefit  from 
our  marketing  activity  and  to  bring  our 
peoples  closer  together.  To  those  at- 
tending we  can  ?;ve  assurances  of  de- 
liffhtful  weather  In  the  month  of  June, 
with  full  enjoyment  of  the  manifold  at- 
tractions our  hospitable  city  has  to  offer 
in  the  s'ommer  months. 

This  exposition  will  be  centered  on 
our  navy  pier.  Its  purpose  Is  to  ac- 
quaint our  good  neiehbcrs  with  the 
metliod  of  operation  of  our  retail  food 
stores  under  the  free-enterprise  system, 
and  to  trln?  to  our  own  retailers  and 
ou-'  people  the  delicac:e>  of  foreign  lands. 
Two  complete  retail  stores  will  be  set 
up  on  the  pier,  typifying  the  average  re- 
tail food  store  in  the  average  American 
community,  with  the  addition  of  foreign 
product.s  available  to  the  American 
house';\ife.  There  wUl  also  be  di-,played 
the  mechanical  equipment  necessary  to 
the  eCBcient  operation  of  food  stores. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  was  established  mere  than  50 
years  ago.  It  is  an  organization  of  inde- 
pendent retail  food  merchants.  It  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  independent  trade  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States,  number- 
ing in  its  membership  some  375,C00  inde- 
pendent retail  grocers,  doincr  an  annual 
biasmess  of  over  $20000.000.  These 
merchants  serve  over  100,000,000  people. 
It  is  coHipos-^  of  600  State  and  local 
affiliates.  Its  individual  members  do  an 
annual  business  of  from  $10  000  to 
$22,000,000.  The  national  headquarters 
of  the  association  is  in  Chic?  'o.  Gerald 
Klcmp.  of  Oeden.  Utah,  presently  is 
president  of  the  a-.50ciation. 

An  enviable  record  of  achievement  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  a.sscyriaticn  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  independent 
food  merchant,  in  protecting  his  interest 
aeainst  unfair  methods  of  ccmpe^ition. 
in  bringing  to  him  the  tools  of  prcrrress 
in  his  business,  in  facilitating  marketing 
and  providing  every  convenience  for  the 
busy  housewife  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  family  larder.  Today  the  inde- 
pendent grocer  in  ycur  community  is  an 
established  institution.  Ke  is  equipped 
with  every  modem  facility  to  r-nder  efS- 
clent  service.  He  is  a  leader  in  com- 
munity activity:  he  Is  a  scHd  citizen. 
The  unity  establi.shed  through  the  Na- 
tional A5sfcciation  cf  Retail  Gr:cers  is 
another  tribute  to  the  great  fret-  enter- 
prise system.  Its  contribution  to  the 
continued  progress  and  development  of 
our  great  country  has  been  a  noti -worthy 
one. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
state  that  the  Department  cf  Cornmerce 
ar.d  the  Economic  Cooperation  A  Jminis- 
t.-ntion  are  giving  this  Inten.ntional 
Food  Expc-'^itlon  their  blessln'r  ani  active 
support.  They  are  goin?  to  distri  :ute  In- 
formation about  It  through  our  mi.-slons, 
the  ccmmercul  attach'^s  of  our  embas- 
sies and  all  Conoilar  ofHccs  to  the  appro- 
priate ofBclals  In  forei:Tn  lands  They 
have  offered  their  full  cooperation  in 
making  this  First  International  Food  Ex- 
position a  real  success.  As  autho  r  cf  this 
joint  resolution  I  wi:h  to  extend  a  per- 
sonal invitation  to  our  independent  re- 
tail grocers  and  their  families  to  be  with 
us  In  Chicago  next  June  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  great  exposition,  tc  miniile 
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with  your  business  associates  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  food  handUng.  to  learn 
what  producers  in  foreign  lands  have  to 
offer  to  the  family  fare,  and  to  enjoy  a 
vacation  in  Americas  most  interesting 
city — Chicago. 


Koardisg 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.IRKS 

..     HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

C7   NZ^V   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
issued  by  Macy's: 

CONVEilSATION    IN    KOHEA 

The  earth  turns.  The  shadow  of  night 
rushes  swiftly  westward.  Behind  Korea.  aU 
is  in  darkness. 

In  the  valleys  of  Korea,  too,  there  are  al- 
ready deep  pools  of  night:  but  on  the  moun- 
tain'peaks  south  of  Kumchon.  the  light  stUl 
gleams  defiantly  in  crimson  and  gold. 

By  a  campfire  in  the  valley,  two  GI's  are 
talking: 

•T  wonder,"  says  the  boy  from  Brooklyn, 
"if  the  folks  back  home  are  starting  to  hoard 
things?" 

•They  couldn't  be  such  fools,"  says  the 
boy  from  Kansas.  "They'd  just  start  an- 
other inflation.  Take  my  folks— they've  got 
nothing  but  Pa's  oenslon  and  my  allot- 
ment.    They  just  can't  afford  an  inflation." 

"Nobody  can  afford  an  inflation,"  says  the 
boy  from  Brooklyn. 

HOW    MUCH    MONXT   CAN    TCU   AITORD   TO   W.*STE 
THHOCCH  fXAB? 

Already,  under  the  Impact  of  scare  buying, 
some  prices  have  started  to  rise  again— 5 
years  after  VJ-day.  in  the  mo£t  productive 
Nation  on  earth— just  when  the  forces  of  In- 
flation seemed  to  have  been  halted. 

As  the  world's  largest  store,  were  in  a  good 
position  to  know  the  truth  about  consumer 
goods. 

And  the  plain  truth,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
Is  that  there's  no  important  shortage  of  any- 
thing, right  now.  Our  own  counters  are 
bulging  with  merchandise.  In  many,  many 
lines  there's  a  surplus. 

And  Americas  productive  capacity  today 
Is  at  such  a  high  level— nearly  double  what 
It  was  in  1939 — that  it  can  cope  with  Just 
about  everything  except  a  stampede  of 
hoarding  and  panic  buying. 

Don  t  get  us  wrong.  We're  neither  mill- 
tarv  nor  political  experts,  nor  do  we  possess 
any  crystal  ball  that  can  foresee  the  future. 
But  \.e  believe,  based  on  such  knowledge  as 
we  do  have,  that  any  talk  of  genuine  short- 
ages is  nonsense — and  dangerous  nonsense. 

The  struggle  in  Korea  may  well  la«t  for  a 
long  time.  And  its  a  deadly  serious  strug- 
gle— to  those  who  must  fight  it.  and  to  us 
who  must  support  it. 

But  irany  experts  believe  It  wUl  remain 
limited  in  area  and  scope,  though  vast  and 
far-reaching  in  moral  and  political  meaning. 
Its  material  requirements  can  be  handled 
by  the  productive  miracle  of  America — with- 
out. It  seems  to  us.  reducing  In  any  Impor- 
tant way  the  adequate  supply  of  clvUlaa 
goods. 

But  suppose  the  worst  happens.  Suppose 
we  do.  despite  all  we  hope  for  and  pray  for. 
become  Involved  In  another  full-scale  war. 
All  the  more  reason  why  every  sensible 
American— and  every  decent  American — 
siiculd  look  on  hcardUig  with  revulsion.    It 


always  plays  squarely  Into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

In  any  state  of  affairs — pesce.  half  peace, 
or  all-out  war — hoarding  is  the  worst  thing 
we  can  do.  Hoarders  only  hurt  themselves, 
aiid  their  families  and  their  neighbors. 
Hoarding  is  always  stupid  because  it  disrupts 
our  economy.    Dcubly  stupid  today. 

So.  buy  what  you  need  or  really  want, 
but  please  don't  be  stampeded  into  buying 
what  you  don't  want,  for  you'll  pay  for  it 
twice. 

You'll  pay  for  it  because  you'll  be  spending 
money  with  no  immediate  benefit  to  your- 
self. And  youll  pay  for  it  again  because  It 
will  help  raise  the  prices  you'll  later  have  to 
pay  for  most  everi'thlng.  Including  things 
you  really  will  need. 

And,  if  you're  one  of  these  people  who 
simply  have  more  cash  than  they  can  nor- 
mally spend — why  n-t  buy  United  States 
savings  bonds? 


Hotv  Much  Defense  for  Our  Dollars? 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF   n-UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\Tn'TS 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Record,  I  desire 
to  include  an  editorial  entitled  "How 
Much  Defense  for  Our  Dollars?" 
that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tri- 
bune on  July  20.  1950.  The  editorial 
deals  with  the  figures  that  make  up  the 
appropriations  for  national  defense  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1946.  and  extend- 
ing to.  and  including,  1950.  The  appro- 
priations add  up  to  the  astounding 
figure  of  more  than  SS9.000.000.000. 

Recently,  in  his  special  message  to  the 
Congre-ss,  the  President  a.sked  for  an  ad- 
ditional $10,000  000.000  to  be  expended 
for  national  dafense.  The  question  of 
national  defense  and  preparedness  at 
this  moment  is  veiT  timely  as  well  as 
pertinent.  Before  appropriating  addi- 
tional billions,  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
fair  that  the  Members  of  Congress  know, 
or  should  know,  how  well  we  are  pre- 
pared, or  in  what  respect  our  national 
defense  is  weak — if  it  is  weak  at  all. 

Daily  reports  obtainable  concerning 
the  way  the  battle  is  going  in  Korea  are 
not  too  complimentary  to  those  authori- 
ties V.avmg  to  do  with  expending 
$39. 000.000. OCO  for  national  defense. 
How.  and  for  whose  benefit,  was  the 
$39,000,000,000  spent?  is  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  says: 
"A  congressional  investigation  is  in 
order."  In  the  light  of  what  has  tran- 
spired, it  is  my  opinion  that  an  investi- 
gation is  not  only  in  order  but  should 
be  undertaken  by  Congre:>s  forthwith. 
The  editorial  follows: 

How  Much  Defense  fok  Ora  Dollaks? 
Mr.  Truman  is  seeking  billions  in  addi- 
tional defense  appropriations.  Some  of  this 
money  is  to  offset  the  Immediate  costs  of  the 
Korean  War.  More  of  it  is  to  rectify  the  seri- 
ous deficiencies  and  weaknesses  in  the  De- 
fense Establishment  which  have  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fighting  m  Korea. 


Since  the  opening  of  that  conflict  Ameri- 
can forces  hav3  been  driven  steadily  back. 
American  tanks  h.'ve  bf^en  no  match  for 
Soviet  tanks  operated  by  North  Korean  Com- 
munists. We  are  assured  that  Improved 
tanks  are  In  production,  but  none  is  yet  in 
action.  We  learn,  too.  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  air  wings  are  down  to  4.6C0  first-line 
ships,  with  7^00  in  storage.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  services  has  not  been  good  on  the 
showing  to  date. 

Yet  in  the  .5  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Congress  has  voted  a 
total  of  more  than  $39,000,000,000  for  na- 
tional defense.  The  appropriation  for  each 
of  these  years  exceeded  by  many  times  all 
previous  defense  budgets  in  a  peacetime 
year.  The  defense  expenditures  for  these 
years  were: 

1946 $i'2.  961.  000,  000 

1947. 11,809,000,000 

1948 10.  217,  000.  OGO 

194D 11.  519.  000,  OCO 

1950 .-..--  12.  618.  000,  000 

None  of  the  civU  functions  of  the  Army, 
such  as  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
the  administration  and  operation  ol  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  are  covered  In  these  figures,  nor 
are  the  costs  of  occupation  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

The  1946  expenditure  covered  the  costs  of 
demobilization  and  the  settlement  of  war 
contracts,  but  beyond  all  this  the  Defense 
Esta'aiishment  was  handsomely  provided  fur. 

In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  its  predecessor,  the  Manhattan  ord- 
nance district,  which  were  principally  con- 
cerned with  military  applications  of  nuclear 
fission,  received  in  this  5-year  period  at  least 
$3,000,000,000. 

Expenditures  for  foreign  aid  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  which  are  invariably  Justi- 
fied by  the  administration  as  contributing 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  totaled 
$36,000,000,000,  so  that,  altogether,  about 
$128,000,000,000  went,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  national  security.  Yet  our  soldiers  in 
Korea  are  short  of  arms  and  ammunition  and 
complain  that  Red  tanks  cant  be  stopped 
with  .30  caliber  carbines. 

If.  after  this  vast  outlay,  we  are  unpre- 
pared and  weak,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  money 
to  spend  on  the  job:  it  is  because  the  Truman 
Defense  Establishment  has  not  spent  the 
money  wisely.  It  has  had  annually  over  35 
percent  of  the  record  peacetime  Federal 
budget.  It  has  more  civilian  employees  than 
any  ether  department — every  third  civilian 
employee  out  of  the  mere  than  2.000,000  on 
the  Federal  payroll.  It  has  l.STO.OOO'soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  on  the  mus- 
ter roll. 

With  all  of  this,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  army  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
least  considerable  of  all  of  the  Soviet  satel- 
lite nations. 

We  plainly  have  not  been  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  a  tax  dollar.  We  haven't 
been  getting  anythmg  like  it.  Our  men  on 
the  firing  line  are  the  sufferers.  An  Inves- 
tigation by  Congress  is  in  order. 


Electoral  Reform  Suffers  Set-Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF  NOBTH  C.'.aOLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  cf  the  RrcosD  the 


xnu3t  be  ac'.'^cted.    This  mAjr  rumc  •ocoe 
d'^b.y  upfi  the  part  of  the  Pmldent. 

I  h.ci>c  r.c  V  loo  much. 


Prt;iid  rit  to  «.xtend  an  invitation  to  our 
friendly  nations  and  to  businessmen  in 
foreign  lands  to  participate  nx  this  in- 


s»jiiAi  liiviuiuuii  w  our  mcepencent  re- 
tail grocers  and  their  families  to  be  with 
U3  in  Chlca'?o  next  June  during  the  pe- 
riod of  thia  gieat  exposition,  tc  mingle 


r  "    '       ".  '^■^-  "ved  iranXr  rull.scTe  wa;:  Korean  War.    More  of  It  I.  to  rectify  the  ^-rl- 

An"rhi'",T,orl   rlai.Jn   whv   everTtnsTbY;  oua  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  in  the  De- 

Aiiirlcan-Tnd    "Zy     decent  Tmerlcan-  Xense  EstablUhment  which  have  been  dcm- 

iS"d  lock  on  bearding  with  revulsion.    It  castrated  by  the  fighting  In  Korea. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude in  tl'.e  Appendix  of  tlie  Rzcoao  the 
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very  timely  and  able  editorial  in  the 
Cbark>ue  tH.  O  News  of  July  19.  1250. 
on  tbe  proposed  Lodge-Oossett  amend- 
Bent  to  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem at  the  CoBs'witution  of  the  United 
States.     I   consider   this   editorial,   al- 
thoosfa  bnef.  a  !air  and  intelligent  pres- 
entation of   the  projxjsed   amendment 
and  one  which  is  concurred  in  by  many 
tbooghtful  citians  and  is  information 
that  should  be  available  not  only  to 
Members  of  CooKreaB.  but  to  the  public 
generally,  as  this  important  question  of 
an  amendment  to  the  electoral  college 
SSDStem  will  probably  arise  at  future  ses- 
siooB-of  the  Congress  and  possitly  as 
rtrly  as  the  Eighty-second  session  of  this 
tody: 

Eutrrtjaju.  Rxtcrm  Sm-rss  Set-Bacx 
By  the  time  the  House  cf  Reprasentatlves 
-got  arcund  to  vctlns  on  the  Lodge  electoral 
reform  amendment  Monday.  loeic  md  Justice 
bad  eiven.  way  to  pwUtics.  The  amendment 
w«t  rejected  by  a  vote  of  210  to  134.  nat  be- 
•  cause  tt  was  a  bad  bill  but  because  Demo- 
crats ar.d  Republicans  frcm  pivot  States 
f«ar«d  it  would  curtail  their  Influence  In  na- 
ticnal  party  a2alrs. 

The  LodTe  amendment — which.  Inciden- 
tal-y.  would  have  had  to  be  approved  bv  36 
etates — eouffht  to  do  away  with  the  archaic 
and  Uloetca:  formula  whereby  all  electoral 
votes  of  each  State  go  to  the  Presidential 
candidate  who  leads  In  that  State.  Under 
the  i»e«ent  electoral  college  system,  those 
who  vote  for  the  losing  candidate  In  eacti 
State  are /effectively  disfranchised.  Their 
votes  acttlally  count  for  nothing 

Senator  Lodgis  plan  got  a  64-27  endorse- 
ment by  the  Senate  last  February  1.  It  re- 
tained the  electoral-vote  structure,  but  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  each 
State  In  direct  prcportlon  to  the  popular 
TOte  cast  In  that  State.  Under  the  Lodge 
l^an  every  Democratic  vote  and  every  Re- 
pobllcan  vote  m  every  State  would  count  In 
the  eeleettoc*  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Besides  the  simple  Eunice  of  such  a 
proposal,  two  'ery  Important  practical  re- 
•Olts  were  antldnated: 

1.  At  present  the  bi^  key  States  are  rwung 
by  a  minority  grcup.  Beth  major  parties 
overextend  thelntselves  to  curry  favor  with 
rrincrttleB  In  order  to  carry  thoas  States,  so 
that  we  really  hare  rule  by  minortttes  Instead 
at  by  the  ma.'ortty.  The  Lodsre  plan  would 
have  sharply  limited  the  Influence  of  mlnort- 
tles  and  freed  both  rartles  frcnr  the  shackles 
of  minority  tt  rorttlsa. 

2  At  pre^nt  nc;thcr  the  lie-ubllcan  nor 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  a  truly  national 
party.  The  Democrats  put  up  only  token 
oppoBltton  Ic  roci-rlbted  Repu'iUcin  States, 
and  the  R^publicatL:  vlrtualiy  l^cre  scllily 
Demccrttlc  State*.  Under  the  Lcdgi  plan 
every  vote  would  coimt  and  ettch  national 
party  wotfld  be  encouraged  t-i  eampal^  ag- 
gressively m  every  State,  every  county,  and 
every  preclnrt  of  the  Nation.  That  would 
aaatte  both  parties  national  parties  La  fact  as 
vail  as  in  name. 

Apparently  E'publlcan  and  Democratic 
Representatives  from  closely  contested  areas 
were  unwUllrg  to  eacnfice  their  dominant 
postttons.  It  is  encouraging  thit  the  Ns.rth 
'  OMollBM,  tfstagsftloa  voted  8oU<lly  in  fav<jr 
cf  the  str.er'"~'.en:  and  that  sou. hern  Deino- 
crau  gcu'^rti;  y  suj^xirted  it.  One  effective 
aigiimmt  against  the  aaMadnumC  was  tiiac 
It  wotild  give  the  Southara  States  with  their 
heavy  DemccraUc  majorities  a  much  bigger 
votes  in  National  Democratic  affairs.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  that  result.  Bxtt  it 
would  also  have  opened  tha  way  fur  the 
development  of  a  real  two-party  system  m 
the  South  by  m.'iklni?  it  w  irth  while  for  t^e 
Bepublteana  to  8cu.t7  around  m  Dixie  round- 


Electoral -college  reform  Is  not  dead.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  the  millions  of  voters  now 
disfranchised  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  a  President.  And  sheer  logic  will  even- 
tually convince  the  Congress  that  reform  is 
needed.  Thcurh  It  has  been  dropped  for  this 
session,  we  are  confldent  that  a  good  start 
has  been  made  and  that  one  day  the  archaic, 
cumbersome,  and  Inequitable  electoral-col- 
lege system  will  be  overhauled. 


What  Price  Defense? 


EX'ILNSION  O?  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  CHARL^J  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW    JE2SET 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.   '950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Jlr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  facing  an  alannins  situation 
with  res-ect  to  our  aprarent  £horta;?e  in 
war  equipment  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies to  maintain  our  national  defense. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  all  the  more 
surprising  in  view  cf  the  fact  that  in  the 
5  "ears  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
more  tlian  $39.liG0  000  000  for  national 
defense. 

The  above  amount,  with  the  exception 
of  that  appropriated  in  1346.  is  entirely 
for  national  defense.  The  appropriation 
of  1946  includes  cost  of  demobilization 
and  settlement  of  canceled  war  con- 
tracts. But,  even  the'^e  expenses  when 
deducted  from  the  1946  appropriation 
leaves  an  enormous  amount  for  purely 
national  defence.  Appro.ximately  $3.- 
CCOOCO.OOO  has  been  appropriated  dur- 
In.?  these  5  years  for  atomic  and  related 
research  and  development. 

Pjrthermore,  we  have  expended  for 
forei;ni  aid  ."^ince  the  war  ended  the  sum 
of  $.?6  COO.COO.OCO.  We  have  done  so  on 
the  representation  of  the  administration 
that  this  was  part  of  our  program  to 
strengthen  our  national  defen."e.  Thus 
th:re  ha.3  been  a  total  of  $123.000  000.- 
000  appropriated  for  defense  p\:.To.':es. 

It  is  regrettable  that  after  all  this  ex- 
penditure cf  taxpayers'  money  we  find 
our  boys  in  Korea  complaining  cf  in- 
aieciuacy  of  weapons  to  m?et  the  enemy 
that  outclass  us.  and  that  cur  defense 
weapons  are  not  of  suScient  caliber  or 
power  to  stop  them.  We  can  be  proud 
cf  the  spirit  of  our  soldi  .rs  as  they  face 
the  overwhelming  odds  a?ain£t  them. 

If  our  forces  are  not  as  adequately 
e-'!lppeJ  as  they  shou'd  be,  it  cannot  be 
raid  that  it  is  the  fault  cf  Congress  in 
not  having  mac'e  sufficient  appropria- 
tions. Congress  has  done  its  p^.  The 
fault  l*«?s  e'.-'^cwhere.  The  answer  is  plain, 
we  have  not  gotten  a  dollar's  worth  of 
defenro  for  each  dollar  expended. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  our 
policy  of  dispos:n,T  of  military  eQUit:ment 
s.nco  1C45  has  not  been  wise  in  the  li'tht 
of  :. resent  ne?d.  A  news  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Times-Herald,  V.'ash*ng- 
ton.  D.  C.  issue  of  July  20.  1350,  that 
deals  with  this  matter  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive way.  Because  of  its  informa- 
tive value.  I  am  IncludmK  it  ao  a  part  of 
my  remarks.   It  reads  as  follows: 


RECORD 

(From  the  Wa!=hington  Times-Herald  of 

July  20.  19501 

PirrT-ONi  Billions   in   Wab   Sdpp  .ies   Solo 

AS   Sct-plus  Since   IS-tS 

Plfty-one  bUiion  dollars  of  war  supplies 
were  declared  surplus  at  the  close  of  W^rld 
War  II  and  have  been  sold  by  th;  admin- 
lstr".rion.  ThU  was  revealed  last  night  by 
Senator  Ferguson  (Republican)  of  .\lichi?an, 
who  was  chairman  of  a  Senate  ccmmittee 
which  invesTl-ated  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty and  re.;crted  his  findings  to  Congress. 

Of  the  Soi, 000.000,000  of  G<:vem  nent-scld 
surnlus  property.  Sll.OCO.OCO.OCO  was  dispcsed 
of  abroad  and  840.CCO.COO.000  went  to  buyers 
at  home.  The  home  surplus  Included  war 
plants,  airports,  hotels  and  a  vast  range  of 
civilian  items  as  well  as  war  supplies. 

THBEZ  BILLION   IN   AIHCKAT': 

The  811.000  COO.COO  of  surplus  a:road  was 
largely  weapons,  ammunition,  g3cd3.  and 
supplies.  It  is  estimated  that  J  3.000 .000,- 
COO  of  aircraft  were  dispcsed  of  ard  an  even 
la:ger  sum  in  tanks,  guns,  and  other  wea->ons. 

These  weapons  would  now  be  xis'ful  to  the 
Anier.can  forces  In  Horca.  MUlt;  ry  sov.rcsa 
reported  thit  the  Army  still  has  $15.a00,- 
OUO.OOO  worth  of  ordnance,  but  several  bil- 
lions of  these  have  been  earmnrl  ed  for  re- 
arming western  Eurcpe  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact. 

Last  March,  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  L.  Ford,  Chlif  of 
Ordnance,  tc'.d  Congress  th-»  Amy  and  Air 
Force  have  $15,5OO.CCi).C0O  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  Former  War  Secritary  Gray 
Eaiu  there  is  S,S. COO .000.000  of  a  naiunit.on 
and  $7,500,000,000  of  general  munltlcua  la 
ordnance  store. 

VMl  STOCKS   UNCALANCZ) 

The  stock  of  munitions  appro: .Imates  the 
$16,200,000,000  worth  used  ty  -he  Army's 
89  comuat  divisions  during  thi;  last  war. 
However,  the  Army  contends  that  war  st-cis 
are  adequate  only  Icr  20  to  :15  divliiions,  be- 
cause they  are  unbalanced  with  large  sup- 
plies of  items  llko  r.fles  rsnd  10 --mm.  how- 
itzers and  too  little  of  other  Itsms  such  as 
rocket  guns,  antiaircraft  radar  and  mcbile 
equipment. 

Congress  voted  $1,300,000,000  f(ir  European 
aid  last  year  aud  is  about  to  approve  gl.iioO,- 
OCO.OOO  mere  this  year.  Much  of  the  $2.3C0,- 
COCOCO  wiU  come  from  the  crdna;ice  ressn'es. 
What  form  the  aid  will  take  i!  a  military 
secret,  although  Senator  TTDiNOi,  Democrat, 
of  Maryiar-d.  said  about  cne-thinl  of  the  sum 
will  be  In  airplanes  and  parts. 

TZN    CENTS     ON     TIZT    DOT  LA* 

American  military  mijht  wai  sapped  by 
the  suriJlus  program  and  will  be  sapped  fur- 
ther by  European  aiming  prog:  am.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  recalled  that  ihls  country 
wus  almost  blsd  white  of  mlllt.iry  strength 
In  the  montlis  tcfoie  Pearl  Earbor  v^rhen 
Freiiden*^  Roosevelt  sent  mUltary  supplies  to 
Br.t.i-a. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  Am'rtcaa  arms 
which  were  g.ven  a.vay  or  sold  as  surplus, 
usually  at  10  cents  on  the  doUa:-.  American 
weapons  were  used  In  clashes  jetween  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesians,  the  flgh  Ing  between 
Arabs  and  Jews,  la  Latin-American  revolu- 
tions, in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  and  now  by 
bi.  m  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  ;  of  surpliid  property  lii  the  various 

theaters,  as  reported  tJ  Confess.  Is  as 
follows: 

War  Vieater: 

Airlca  and  the  Middle  Cost 

East... $350,000,000 

Europe _      4,  600,  000,  000 

Facilic  and  Far  East «.,  000.  0>.O,  000 

W;.;tern  Hemisphere  ._  500,  000.  000 

Aircraft  sales  In  United 

States 20.000.000 

Other  disposals  includ- 
ing abandonment 
and   donations ' .  650.  000.  000 

Total   1..0:i0.  000,  000 
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EVEHTBODT   GETS  IT 

The  estimated  value  of  abandoned  mate- 
rial was  8750.000.000.  Much  material  evapo- 
rated. Guii^  planes,  and  other  materials 
disappeared  jRind  undoubtedly  went  into 
mills  and  factories  where  they  were  trans- 
formed into  civilian  goods. 

Every  country  In  the  world — friend  and 
enemy — received  surplus  goods. 

The  Defense  Department  reported  that  in 
the  flacal  year  which  ended  June  30.  1949, 
ordnance  which  would  cost  $141,000000  to 
procure  was  transferred  to  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  Iran.  Latin  America  and  Iran  in  the 
same  year  received  ordnance  which  would 
cost  $79,200,000  to  reproduce. 


Life — and    Ei'.ly   Petersen — Goes   to  the 
Eoy  Scout  Jaaiboree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KGN.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  story  of  Biliy  Petersen's 
trip  to  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley 
Foriie,  Pa. 

Eilly  made  the  cover  of  the  July  24 
issue  of  Life  magazine.  Although  the 
CcNCRE£s:cN.\L  Reccrd  is  not  equipped  to 
carry  his  picture,  I  am  inserting  the  story 
as  carried  in  Life  and  also  a  news  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  under  date  of  July  21. 

Billy — along  with  87  other  Boy  Scouts 
and  Scoutmasters — honored  me  by  call- 
ing at  my  oCBce  on  his  way  heme  to  Mon- 
tana. The  honor  paid  to  him  is  also 
paid  to  the  other  Boy  Scouts  of  Montana 
as  well  as  tlie  Nation.  As  Billy's  repre- 
sentative in  the  Compress.  I  am  indeed 
happy  that  this  constituent  of  mine  has 
received  such  a  sifrnal  honor  and  I  want 
to  extend  to  him  and  to  his  friends  my 
best  wislies  for  a  successful  career  in  the 
years  ahead. 

May  God  be  with  you  and  yours.  Billy, 
and  let  us  work  together  to  keep  our 
country  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stories  from  Life  and 
the  Hungry  Horse  News  follow: 

I  From  Life  magazine  of  July  24.  1950] 
Lite  Goes  to  the  Boy  Scolt  Jamborfe — Fob 

a  mon-ta.na  bot  it  is  a  trip  thhorch  a 

VTo.vDRocs  New  World 

Wl:en  word  got  around  to  Boy  Scout  Troop 
38.  near  Hungry  Horse.  Mont.,  that  47.000 
Scouts  were  going  to  the  Second  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  this 
month,  one  eager  12-j'ear-old  decided  right 
eway  that  he  was  going  to  be  one  of  them. 
Ee  was  Billy  Petersen,  blue-eyed,  red-haired, 
and  with  a  grinning  face  full  of  freckles. 

Billy  had  Joined  the  Scouts  in  September. 
His  father  already  had  taught  him  camping 
on  hunting  and  fishing  trips  Into  the  rugged 
mountain  country  that  surrounds  his  home 
in  northwestern  Montana,  and  Scouting  came 
easy  for  him.  In  9  months  Billy  rose  rapidly 
through  the  ranks  of  tenderfoot,  second 
class,  first  class,  and  St.ar  Scout,  to  become  a 
Life  Scout  and  leader  of  the  Stag  Patrol.  He 
earnestly  took  one  merit  badge  test  after  an- 
other untU  he  had  accumulated  a  total  of 


24  badges.  He  needed  only  4  more,  and  the 
nod  from  his  Scoutmaster,  to  become  an 
Eagle  Scout,  the  highest  rank. 

Billy  had  never  been  east  ol  the  Continen- 
tal Divide.  His  family  agreed  that  the  2.500- 
mile  trip  to  the  Jamboree,  v.ith  big-league 
baseball  games  and  sightseeing  Jaunts  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  along  the  way.  was  a  re  vard  for  Billy's 
hard  work  at  Scouting  and  his  daily  good 
deeds  around  the  house.  But  it  would  cost 
$300,  and  the  Petersens  were  not  sure  they 
could  manage  it.  Billy's  fatter,  who  runs  a 
filling  station  on  Highway  2.  had  little  cash 
to  spare.  Billy's  mother  worked  as  a  substi- 
tute teacher  at  the  Hungry  HDrse  school  and 
made  $48.  But  it  was  up  to  Billy  to  make  a 
lot  of  the  money  himself.  So  he  washed 
windows  for  the  Hungry  Horse  Cafe  and  Bar 
(50  cents),  spaded  a  neighbor's  garden 
($2.50)  and  got  sick  clearing  out  Chris 
Lund's  cesspool,  for  which  he  got  $1.  He 
made  another  $16.30  digging  up  angleworms 
and  selling  them  to  fishermen  along  the  high- 
way at  15  cents  a  dozen.  Evontually  he  and 
his  family  had  saved  and  bs.nked  the  $300. 
In  his  spare  time  Billy  collected  gadgets  to 
trade  at  the  Jamboree  for  souvenirs,  and  at 
last  he  was  all  set  to  head  east. 

Of  the  35  Scouts  who  went  to  the  Jamboree 
In  Billy's  group.  30  (including  Billy)  had 
never  eaten  on  a  diner  or  slei)t  in  a  pullman 
bprth  before.  Along  the  wny  Billy  took  la 
the  Chicago  stockyards.  West  Point,  a  bont 
ride  down  the  Hudson,  and  Coney  Island. 
By  the  time  he  got  to  Valley  Forge  the  Jam- 
boree itself  was  almost  an  anticlimax.  The 
tents  for  his  troop  faUed  to  show  up  for  2 
hours,  and  because  someone  forgot  to  order 
box  lunches  for  the  trip  fron.  New  York,  the 
Scouts  had  had  nothing  to  <;at  since  break- 
fast. But  a  history  student  in  the  crowd 
Joked  that  Washington  had  had  it  tougher  on 
the  same  campground,  and  everyone  felt 
better.  The  rest  of  the  week  was  spent 
sightseeing,  though  Billy's  f^roup  filed  past 
the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  so  fast  he 
"didn't  even  see  the  crack."  And  a  news- 
reel  truck  blocked  his  view  when  President 
Truman  visited  the  camp,  so  Billy  didn't  see 
htm  either.  But  he  got  in  a  lot  of  trading, 
received'  four  letters  from  liome  on  1  day 
and  agreed  when  it  was  ovi.t  that  the  trip 
had  been  worth  all  the  troul)le — even  clean- 
ing out  the  cesspool. 

(From  the  Hungry  Horse  News  of  July  21, 

19501 

BiLLT  Petersen  on  Lite  Coveb 

There's  magic  in  the  words  "Hungry 
Horse."  It  helped  bring  ab^ut  a  big  event 
for  local  scout,  Billy  Petersen.  12.  His  pic- 
ture is  on  the  front  cover  of  the  July  24 
issue  of  Life  magazine. 

The  story  starts  last  Febiuary.  Mrs.  Bill 
Petersen  at  Martin  City  on  impulse  sent  a 
picture  of  freckied-faced  Billy  to  Life  maga- 
zine. New  York  City.  She  wrote  a  note  that 
here  was  a  scout  aching  to  go  to  the  Jam- 
boree at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  in  June. 

Coles  Phinlzy  of  Life's  news  bureau  con- 
tacted the  Hungry  Horse  News.  His  ques- 
tion; "What  type  of  boy  Is  Billy,  and  give 
all  details?" 

In  late  March  big-hearted  Wallace  Kirk- 
land,  Life  photographer  from  the  Chicago 
office  came  to  the  Flathead  on  an  assign- 
ment. It  was  to  get  pictores  of  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  in  connection  \?ith  a  water-re- 
sourccs-of-the-Natlon  storj,  which  didn't 
Jeil  out.  Kirkla^id  was  also  advised  to  take 
a  few  pictures  of  bhen  ll-yea.--oid  Billy  Peter- 
sen, his  family,  home,  scopt  troop,  and  town. 
Kirkland  worked  loftg-bouni  and  hard.  He 
took  hundreds  of  pictures  Irom  every  angle 
They  were  good. 

On  June  14.  30-year-old  Bob  Kelley,  for- 
mer Seattle  boy.  from  Life's  Washington  of- 
fice arrived  at  the  Fiatheac.  county  airport. 
Billy,  the  Petersen  family  and  the  com- 
munity   became    subjects   :.or    auotiier    lew 


hundred  pictures.  Kelley's  "Hopalong  Cas- 
sldy"  picture  was  on  Life's  cover  earlier  In 
June. 

Then  Kelley  and  the  Martin  City  boy 
scouts  went  to  Missoula  June  17  to  board  the 
Jamboree  train.  Kelley  became  Billy's  shad- 
ow. George  Shiras.  Life  magazine  reporter, 
Joined  the  group  in  the  East. 

Ail  this  time  there  was  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  Billy  Petersens  picture  would  be 
In  Life  magazine.  There  were  a  lot  of  "ifs." 
Tlie  big  magazine  can  take  its  pick  of  pic- 
tures. 

Martin  City  isn't  mentioned  in  the  Life 
maerazine  story.  The  town  is  a  mile  away 
from  the  Hungry  Horse  project.  Life's  edi- 
tors preferred  to  tell  their  story  of  the  1950 
Jamboree  of  47.(X)0  scouts  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  by  a  4- 3-page  camera  recording  of  Biily 
Petersen.  12,  the  boy  from  near  Hungry 
Horse,  Mont. 

Now  BUly  has  a  homed  toad  obtained  at 
the  Jamboree  from  a  scout  from  Texas. 
Billy  affectionally  calls  the  toad,  "Bob 
Kelley." 


The  Need  of  Limiting  by  Constitutioaal 
Amendment  the  Spending  Power  of 
Congress 


EXTETJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  B.  Dresser: 

The  Need  or  Limiting  by  CoNSTiTimoNAi. 
Amhndment  the  Spending  Power  of  Con- 
gress 

A  few  years  ago.  Malcolm  McDermott.  a 
distinguished  professor  of  law  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  North  Carolina,  and  Democratic 
Presidential  elector  in  1928.  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Government  Unlimited  in 
which  he  said : 

"The  one  force  man  has  never  learned  ef- 
fectively to  control  is  government,  and  there- 
in lies  the  great  secret  of  human  Uls. 

"•  •  •  It  is  the  most  potent  force 
known  to  us  human  beings.  It  controls  and 
determines  the  lives,  the  happiness,  the 
destinies  of  every  one  of  us.  It  can  com- 
mand even  the  forces  of  nature  and  direct 
them  against  its  enemies  or  anainst  its  sub- 
jects who  may  dare  oppose  it.  Within  its 
control  are  life  r.nd  death,  happiness  and 
misery,  freedom  and  servitude,  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

"We  in  America  have  long  forgotten  this 
basic  concept  of  government:  for,  happily 
for  us.  we  have  hitherto  lived  under  a  Gov- 
ernment that  was  pla<:ed  under  restraint. 
But  even  in  this  so-called  enlightened  day 
weil-nigh  half  the  world  is  controlled  by  Just 
such  governmental  jjower.  That  Is  govern- 
ment unlimited.  It  is  at  once  the  most 
diab0llc.1l.  the  most  treacherous,  and  the 
most  uncontrollable  force  known  to  man. 

•■•  •  •  While  man  has  learned  to  cope 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  he  has  never  yet 
learned  effectively  to  cope  with  this  force 
he  himself  creates. 

'"While  a  student  at  Princeton  I  heard 
Woodrcw  Wllscn  make  one  of  those  profound 
observations  for  which  he  was  noted,  one 
that  was  hitcr  embodied  In  a  great  public 
utterance.  He  said:  "The  history  of  liberty 
Is  the  h'stcry  of  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  government.'  That  is  true.  It  Is  eter- 
nally true.    Man's  long,  hard,  slow  cUnxb  up 
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tienr  and  frwdom  i»  found  Tntt<n  m 
'.-.mraSloas  b»  h*«  been  .*bl*  Jron-.  tJm« 
-o  pi»c*  upon  this  d.»r.-pr  •-;<  power 
ca^.ed  £  v«nua«nt.  The  tr»fe<tT  is  that  tv 
one  tl*Tt«  and  aaocber.  unbtoous  men  s*"!;- 
serkint:  men.  iwlili  men  baTc  sticc«e<l<;d 

tev«  tbe  cUMty  txaercmae  in  the 
wad  4utku  aC  oar  Fadend  Govern- 

t  and  xhe  •cco«np«iiytn«  decreaae  In  the 
powers  and  dooes  of  the  StAtea.  one  cannot 
escape  the  caaetmiioa  th&t  "Goremmect  Un- 
Uiaited"  l»  betasr  rjbstltuted  tor  the  indis- 
UnlOB  oC  Indestructibto  S«ate»"  «- 
bf  <KV  CocsGXatlan.  Tm  tncrras- 
tnc  eeotioi  a(  tbe  ndcrml  Gevemicer.i  o\er 
the  Ufn  and  kMVaem  or  tte  American  peo- 
ple. 11  nxxbeeted.  will  tneritablT  lead  to  the 
•BtaMbAnMit  of  a  aocialUt  state  and  the  Uiaa 
of  t2w  people  s  Ubertj. 

This  conc<n:ra:-'n  of  rcTtr  to  Washlng- 
tau  as  tte  iiiw  imm  a<  tlie  States  has  beew 
latvelr  throosli  an  almae  of  the  tax- 
ipmtfa^  yuwcii  of  Coi^resa  and  an 
luTwai'T  anted  cxtCBSion  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  eoauaaice  bevond  the  Unfits 
of  any  reaienab!*  aeODltlcn  of  that   terin. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  menace,  the  fcU-jwln? 
three  amesdraenta  to  the  Conatltutlon 
ahotiTd  be  adopted:  <U  An  amendment  limit- 
ing the  tasloc  power;  (2i  an  amendment 
Unuting  the  fpendln?  pc-xer.  and  i3i  an 
amendment  def-nm?  interstate  commerce  so 
as  to  limit  the  Federal  p^-xrr  of  resulr.^ica 
to  marten  wlilcfa  come  within  a  reasonable 


def 


tlon  of  auch  term. 


I  prcpcee  to  deal  here  only  with  the  limita- 
tion cf  the  apending  power.  My  suesestlca 
la  obtained  in  the  draft  of  an  amendment, 
aactlcma  1  and  2  rt  which  provide  as  follows: 
"Ahlxiux  1.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
Coogresa  shall  haTe  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes.  da*les.  Itnpoata.  and  excises  and  to 
■ppniprtate  money  shall  be  limited  to  thd 
following;  namely,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
Tide  for  the  comimon  defence  of  the  United 
States  and  to  p-orlde  the  funis  required  for 
the  exercise  of  the  other  spectSc  pow«r<.  ex- 
dndlnf  the  general  welfare  of  he  United 
States,  pimted  to  the  Congress  under  'he 
Constitution  and  Its  articles  of  amendment. 
"Sbc.  2.  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  brought  by 
a  State  of  the  United  States  to  decide  whether 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress  Is 
for  a  purpose  authorized  by  this  article  of 
amendment,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
by  injunction  or  otherwise." 

To  understand  the  full  import  of  this 
amendment,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mmd 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  th  s  subject. 
In  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
Cnrpsei  le  gt*eD  power  '^o  Ist  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  tmpots  and  exciaes.  to  pay  the 
debu  and  prorlde  {or  the  comman  «leieiise 
and  general  welfare  at  the  United  States." 
This  section  also  lists  a  number  of  other 
powers  which  Congress  shall  have. 

rtom  the  very  beginning  there  has  been  a 
■harp  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  In- 
terpntattOB  of  the  pioaee.  "the  eeneral  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  Madison  as- 
serted it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  ref- 
eretice  to  the  other  poweia  enuirerated  m 
the  subae<;ueot  claness  oC  the  same  section, 
■aniilton.  on  the  other  band,  maintained 
tlw  clause  con!ers  a  power  separate  snd 
dlBiinct  from  those  later  enumerated.  Is  not 
reetrlcted  in  meaning  by  the  grant  of  tbem. 
and  CoacTcas  oonaeqiiently  has  a  substanttre 
power  to  tax  and  to  appropriate,  limited  only 
by  the  reqvlretBSBt  that  It  shall  be  exer- 
cised to  proTtde  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1936  the  United  States  Supreme  Ccut. 
In  the  nM*  of  United  Statea  t".  Butler  (*>7 
U.  5.  1  >  ■  decided  tnis  question  (or  the  tVrvt 
time  and  held  that  Hamilton's  view  was  the 
correct  one  (see  pp.  e5-«7). 

In  the  case  of  Mutor'tiuetti  tr.  Mellon 
(Tea  U  8  447..  decided  in  1W3.  th*  Un.T.«d 
States  Suprer.e  Co-irt  held  ihst  a  Uxpayer 


has  no   rt«ht   ti  enjoin  the  execution   of  a 
Federal  avprcorlatJon  act. 

T.-.e  -ructical  effect  of  these  two  decisions 
l3  to  give  Congress  the  po-wer  to  spend  money 
for  any  purpose  which  It  determines  to  be 
for  the  gt'neral  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
without"  the  rieht  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
except  in  a  certain  few  cases,  to  question 
the  vallC.liy  of  tliat  decision. 

The  |Ht>pc8ed  amendment  does  two  thin<rs: 
FlTTt.  It  excludes  the  general  welfare  cf 
the  United  States  from  the  purposes  for 
which  Cor.gress  mny  raise  revenue  and  ap- 
propriate money,  therebv  putting  Into  effect 
Madteoc's  view  that  the  general-welfare 
clause  adds  nothing  to  the  powers  specifi- 
cally granted  Congress. 

Seccnd.  It  eivea  to  a  State,  but  not  to  an 
Individual,  the  richt  to  raise  In  the  courts 
the  question  of  whether  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  Is  for  a  purpose  authorized  by 
th^  Ccnstituti  n. 

This  amendment  would  do  more  th.nn  any- 
thing else.  I  believe,  to  curb  the  power  cf 
the  Federal  Gove  nment  and  return  to  the 
Stages  the  powers  and  duties  which  should 
properly  be  exercised  and  performed  tjy  them. 
At  the  present  time,  by  the  levyine  of  ex- 
c?edin«'.y  heavy  taxes,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ccilecta  each  year  hu/e  sums  from  the 
people  cf  the  States  and  then  proceeds  to 
hand  back  to  the  States  a  part  of  the  suma 
8^  collected.  Tiesc  grants  are  ordinarily 
made  on  conditions,  a  practice  which  makes 
th::  Siates  denencient  on  and  subservient 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

I:  should  be  remembered  that  wl'h  minor 
exceptions  every  dollar  srent  by  the  Fed- 
eral C  -vemment  comes  from  the  very 
sources  of  revenue  that  are  available  to  the 
Slates.  They  should  raise  the  revenue  and 
spend  it  themselves.  Responsibility  for  the 
raising  of  the  revenue  is  one  of  the  best 
checks  upon  extravagant  and  unwise  ex- 
penditure?. It  is  too  easy  to  spend  money 
raised  by  someone  else. 

Moreover,  the  States  and  municipalities 
are  much  better  fitted  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  the  services  which  are 
primarily  of  State  or  local  concern,  ani  they 
would  do  so  at  much  less  cost.  Perform- 
ance of  these  services  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  meant  the  maintenance  at 
great  cost  cf  a  vast  horde  of  bureaucrats  on 
the  Fecl?ral  payroll,  many  of  whom  could 
readily  fce  dispensed  with. 

"Bring  government  back  home'  shoxild  be 
the  watchword  of  the  American  people,  a 
precedent  for  which  has  already  been  set 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature  In  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion passed  In  January  1947,  follcTred  by 
similar  action  in  the  same  year  b;;  the  Leg- 
islatures of  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  and 
th  ?  Rhode  Island  Senate. 

&:  vTl'  i;s  h;i3  the  fiscal  situation  become 
that  Sen  .tor  Bran,  of  Virginia,  In  a  speech 
en  the  fl'X3r  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
July  14.  1949.  referring  to  President  Traman's 
speech  the  night  before  on  the  economic 
report,  said: 

"I  say  that  the  fiscal  program  announced 
last  nljht  by  the  President  Is  the  certain 
road  to'^ruin.  Unless  the  Congress  and  the 
people  can  defeat  this  program,  we  Mil  go 
over  the  p.'ecipice  of  financial  disaster. 

"Such  a  prc^ram  can  only  hold  in  prospect 
for  business  incre^ed  taxes  or  national  In- 
solvency. Increased  taxes  applied  to  a  de- 
clining business  probably  would  reach  a 
po'.nt  of  confiscation,  and  Insolvency  wculd 
mean  default  on  the  public  debt.  In  which 
la  now  Invested  a  great  part  of  the  security 
cf  the  American  public.  Confiscation  would 
mean  socialism,  and  default  would  mean 
national  bankruptcy  " 

This  speech  was  delivered  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30.  1350.  in  which  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
over  ♦40  000.000,000.  and  the  deficit  over  $3.- 
000.000  XX)  M-Treover.  in  five  pencellme 
ymrn  und^  President  Truman  the  Federal 
O'jvemment    has  spent   $214,OCO.0C0,OCO.   an 


amount  greater  by  t34.0OO,0O0,0O( 
total  spent  by  all  the  Preaidents 
to  July  1.  1941. 

But  tills  is  not  all.  the  present  a 
tion  has  proposed  social- security 
that  accord mg  t-i  some  estimates  w 
tually  add  over  120,000.000,000  to  t 
budget. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  national 
and  an  end  of  our  venture  In  Indl 
eriy  will  result  unless  somethli 
about  it  and  done  promptly? 
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Shfer  Kenny'i  Concept  of  Caise  and 
Cure  of  Polio 


EXTF^'SION  OP  REMAllKS 

•   F 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WCLVIaTCN 

OF  wrw  jrtisET 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENI'ATIVZS 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  WCL^'ERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  that  lia^  oeen  dene  by  Sister  Kenny 
in  behalf  of  polio  victims  has  been 
notewci-thy  and  outstanding.  The  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  her  efforts  enti- 
ties whatever  she  dees  or  says  on  the 
subject  of  poiio  to  be  given  considera- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  I  was  interested 
and  I  am  sure  others  will  be  in  a  news 
article  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington.  D.  C.  issue  of  ':*hursday, 
July  20.  1950,  which  states  that  she  be- 
lieves that  she  finally  has  scientific  proof 
of  the  controvei-sial  concept  of  -he  cause 
of  polio.  While  I  am  not  ao.e  to  e.x- 
prcss  any  opinion  on  the  subjiKit.  yet  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  theory  she  pro- 
pounds will  have  the  careful  i.nd  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  these  who  are 
Qualifi?d  by  training  and  experience  to 
make  such  study  as  is  necessarj  and  ex- 
press an  opinion  thereon.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  joy  and  the  hope  that  will 
ccme  to  thousands  of  families  if  the 
ca'^e  and  cure  of  polio  can  \€  ascer- 
tained. 

The  articl?,  which  I  Include  i^  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  Is  as  fellows: 
SiSTXR   Kennt   CrrE.--s  Nrw   Data   To   Back 

CCXCEFT  OF   POUO   CaUSE 

Mlfis  Elizabeth  (Sister)  Kenny,  still  cru- 
sading aftsr  40  years,  believes  she  f  nally  has 
scientific  proof  cf  the  controversl.Tl  concept 
of  the  cause  of  polio,  which  has  ^ent  her  at 
bitter  odds  with  doctors  for  the  isft  dernde. 

The  Australian-boru  nurse,  who  has  won 
world- wiJe  accl.i.m  lor  her  work  uith  poLo 
victims,  gave  her  scientific  data  yesterday 
to  Representative  Jxrvo.  Reptibllcan  of  Min- 
nesota, himself  a  physician. 

Sister  Kennv  has  never  claimed  she  could 
cure  p<5llo  But  she  insist^  her  techniques 
of  treatment  can  prevent  many  of  the  crip- 
pling defects  the  disease  causes. 

TECHIfTQTJES    ADOPTID 

Indeed,  most  dcctcra  have  adopted  many 
of  her  principles  and  techniques.  What  they 
object  to  Is  her  Iron-clud  lnsl£tence  that  her 
methods  be  followed  to  the  letter  and  that 
treatment  be  given  only  by  people  trained 
under  her  supervision. 

But  at  the  base  of  the  controversy  la 
Sister  Kenny's  concept  that  the  virus  that 
causes  polio  can  settle  in  any  part  of  tha 
body,  excliislve  of  the  nervous  system.  Most 
doctors  believe  the  polio  virus  Initially  at- 
tacks the  nervous  aystem — the  brain  and 
spinal  cord — and  that  crippling  effects  re- 
sult from  this  damage. 
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Tlie  large,  white-haired  nurse  told  report- 
ers the  data  she  gave  Dr.  Judd  proved  by 
mlcrophotographa  that  the  virus  has  been 
found  in  muscles  and  tissues  lying  close  to 
the  skin  and  In  Internal  organs.  Removed 
from  these  infections,  she  said,  the  virus 
transmitted  polio  to  monkeys. 

TEARS   OF   RESEARCH 

These  results,  she  said,  came  from  years 
of  research  at  New  York's  Columbia  Hospital, 
the  Cajal  Institute  in  Madrid,  and  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute  in  Brussels. 

She  gave  them  to  Dr.  Judd.  she  said,  for 
transmission  to  the  Premier  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  as  an  official  report  of  the 
work  she  has  done  since  coming  to  this 
country  as  an  official  visitor  on  a  mission  10 
years  ago. 

In  her  talk  with  reporters.  Sister  Kenny 
at  times  laslied  out  at  the  medical  profession, 
criticizing  particularly  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  for  refusmg  to 
go  along  with  her  teachings. 

EVIDENCE    LACKING    BEFORE 

But  she  made  clear  her  hope  that  the 
new  data  will  give  doctors  the  scientific 
evidence  that,  she  said,  was  lacking  before. 

Without  understanding  the  basic  concept 
she  proposes.  Sister  Kenny  said,  proper 
treatment  Is  impossible.  She  showed  X-rays, 
which,  she  said,  showed  damage  had  been 
done  to  muscles  treated  with  other  methods. 

Her  method,  she  said,  involves  nursing  the 
affected  part  of  the  body  with  hot,  moist 
pads,  to  maintain  adequate  blood  circulation. 
Muscles  also  are  shortened  or  relaxed, 
during  the  acute  disease.  Later,  she  said, 
she  uses  bodily  mechanics  and  manipula- 
tion to  bring  muscles  into  proper  use. 

DESCRIBES    NEW   V.\CCINE 

Sister  Kenny  (sister  is  the  Australian  des- 
ignation for  a  nurse)  also  described  de- 
velopment of  a  new  polio  vaccine  developed 
by  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Algiers.  She 
has  assigned  a  technician,  she  said,  to  col- 
lect data  on  the  vaccine  project. 

Sister  Kenny  also  said  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  Indicate  a  connection  between 
onset  of  polio  In  children  and  dual  vaccin- 
ations for  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough. 
As  a  result,  she  declared,  such  dual  In  nocu- 
latlons  have  been  prohibited  in  both  Britain 
and  Australia. 

Sister  Kenny  said  26  of  her  treatment  cen- 
ters now  are  set  up,  including  18  In  Iron- 
curtain  countries.  In  addition,  she  said,  one 
ol  the  most  recent  Is  in  west  Germany. 


Our  Farm  Program — A  Realisfic  and  Ccn- 
structive  Endeavor  to  Make  Democracy 
Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEO.  KOV/ARD  WILSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  WTLSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  encouraging  word  to 
come  cut  of  Washington  recently  wa.s  the 
announcement  of  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  cominn;  year.  Wheat  and 
hvestock  represent  well  over  half  of  the 
cash  income  for  Oklahoma  farmers.  My 
district  in  Oklahoma  produces  approxi- 
mately half  of  its  wheat.  With  support 
prices  for  wheat  at  about  $2  and  with 
acreage  allotments  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  last  year,  the  farmers  cf  my  district 
can  plan  h-pef uily  for  the  fufoie. 


At  this  juncture  it  is  well  \o  reexamine 
the  basic  needs  for  a  farm  program. 
Price-support  legislation  wcs  the  direct 
outgrowth  cf  the  great  depr^ission  of  the 
thirties  and  the  recognition  of  certain 
fundamental  facts  about  faim-price  be- 
havior. Without  a  rea.sonable  floor  un- 
der farm  prices  the  farm  f  imily  is  the 
pawn  of  a  viciou.s  price  squtjeze.  Prices 
of  fai-m  supplies  and  equipment  are  fixed 
in  the  industrial  North  and  li:a.st.  Prices 
paid  for  farm  commodities  are  set  by 
speculators  in  the  large  grain  markets 
who  extract  as  much  profit  from  their 
transaction-s  as  they  are  able  to  take. 

Too,  when  prices  of  farm  commodities 
fall  the  farmer  invariably  bears  the 
major  part  of  the  cut  sinci;  marketing 
and  processing  charges  remain  relaiivoly 
fixed.  Experience  proves  that  farm 
prices  fail  faster  and  farther  than  any 
other  and  the  loss  of  farm  purchasing 
power  not  only  leads  to  depre.ssion  but 
gives  momentum  to  the  downward  trend 
of  prices.  Depressions  are  lii^rally  farm 
led  and  farm  fed. 

In  the  years  from  1921  to  1940  the  av- 
erage annual  fluctuation  in  :he  price  of 
wheat  amounted  to  82  percent.  Almost 
invariably  the  lowest  prices  v^ere  record- 
ed at  harvest  time  when  the  farmer  most 
needed  cash  to  pay  harvest  expenses,  in- 
terest, and  short-term  debts.  The  pre- 
carious position  of  the  farmer  without 
effective  supports  is  apparent.  Last  year 
grain  storage  qualified  for  commodity 
loans  was  thought  to  be  scaixe.  Wheat 
prices  dropped  dizzily.  The  Government 
then  announced  its  policy  of  making 
emergency  loans  on  whea'  stored  on  the 
ground.  The  price  of  wheiit  in  Okla- 
homa PDse  20  cents  immedialely.  though 
actually  it  was  not  necessai-y  to  make 
such  emergency  loans  in  thtit  State. 

The  continuance  of  the  price-support 
program  after  the  last  war  was  a  recog- 
nition by  Congress  not  only  cf  the  basic 
needs  for  such  a  program  but  also  of 
the  fact  that  reconversion  of  agriculture 
should  be  counted  as  one  of  the  war 
costs.  After  the  Pii'st  World  War  the 
adjustment  of  wheat  production  was 
left  to  supply  and  demand.  No  reckon- 
ing was  taken  of  the  fact  that  with  fall- 
ing prices  the  farmer  was  compelled  to 
plant  more  and  more  acreage  and  pro- 
duce more  and  more  grain  to  keep  his 
family  and  home  together.  Surpluses 
were  piled  on  surpluses.  The  disastrous 
decade  ending  in  the  great  depression 
brought  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  to 
countless  thousands  of  farmers  and  agri- 
culture suffered  losses  of  40  percent. 

Our  prei-cnt  farm  program  was 
evoh'ed  from  the  travail  of  those  painful 
years.  It  involves  price  supports  to  offer 
stabihty  of  prices  and  a  fair  return..  It 
involves  the  encouragement  of  conserva- 
tion practices.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  practice  soil  mining  to  keep  home  and 
family  together.  For  the  first  time  less 
productive  acreages  may  be  diverted  to 
soil-building  crops  or  Jther  conservation 
practices.  The  rebuilding  of  our  Dust 
Bowl  is  a  tribute  both  to  our  soil-con- 
servation program  and  the  tenacious 
farmers  who  clung  to  the  soil  when  all 
was  dark  about  them. 

Farm  Credit  Administration  figures 
show  that  whereas  Oklahoma  farm 
mortgages  increased  over  two  and  a  half 


fold  from  1915  to  1923  in  the  First  World 
War  period,  price  supports  and  sound 
manacicment  enabled  Oklahoma  farm 
owners  to  cut  their  mortgage  indebted- 
ness from  $153,000,000  in  1941  to  S115.- 
OOO.OGO  in  1949.  They  now  own  a  93- 
percent  equity  in  their  real  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  our  farm 
program  has  proved  its  worth  and 
should  by  all  means  be  continred.  It 
has  served  to  stabilize  our  economy  and 
prevent  depression.  It  has  built  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  merchants. 
ma..ufacturers,  and  labor  and  has  thus 
contributed  to  our  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment. It  permits  and  encourages  the 
practice  of  soil-conservation  methods  as 
against  the  soil-depletion  methods  that 
prevailed  b-?fore  its  inception.  It  has 
provided  us  with  a  rea.sonabl:>  accumula- 
tion of  commodities  against  possible 
crop  failures  and  the  eventualities  of 
world  conflict.  Today  in  the  face  of  a 
critical  world  situation  it  is  well  suited 
to  keep  our  country  economically  strong. 

Our  farm  program  is  a  realistic  and 
constructive  endeavor  to  make  democ- 
racy work. 


Resolution  of  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CKET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALITOR.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japane.se  American  Citizens  League, 
composed  of  16  chapters  located  'n 
southern  California  and  Arizona  have 
passed  a  resolution  at  their  first  postwar 
convention,  which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  collegaues  in  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCHrssiON.'VL 
Record. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Jananese 
American  Citizens  League  are  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  rendered  rreat 
service  to  their  Nation.  The  resolution 
indicates  clearly  their  patriotic  purpose 
and  their  loyal  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  true  democracy: 
REsoLtrrioN 

Whereas,  throughout  the  world,  a  major 
crisis  has  developed  between  the  democratic 
and  totalitarian  forces  of  the  world  so  as 
to  endager  the  very  security  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
through  the  trying  exijeriences  of  the  last 
war,  have  emerged  with  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  basic  freedon.s  which  the  United 
States  affords  to  its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  has  always  answered  the  call  of  her 
country  in  any  national  emergency  or  crisis; 
and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  has  always  opposed  any  form  of 
totalitarianism,  and  has  never  shirked  its 
responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  our  Na- 
tion against  Infringements  on  our  democratic 
Institutions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Pacific  Southwest  Dis- 
trict Council  of  the  JACL.  convening  at  its 
first   postwar   convention   in   Santa  Monica, 
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SZ-NATZ  CF  TEZ  LXITZD  STATES 

'.  Jtdt  24  *  leffisiatn>e  day  of 
Thitrsdew.  July  20  > .  1950 

Mr.  BZNTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
treat  Ii2J:an  huoguase  newspaper,  n 
Pro^resso.  asked  me  to  stanmarize  seme 
of  my  obsermtioxts  on  my  trip  to  Italy, 
last  month.  My  article  appeared  in  the 
of  Jxjiy  5.  1950.  I  ask  iinanimous 
to  insert  in  ;he  Appendix  of  the 
CosractasKauL  Rxcoto  a  translation.  In 
this  article  I  actonpt  to  {x:int  Oui  to  the 
reikders  of  n  Progresso  how  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Italian  people  which  are 
complex  and  difficult  at  best,  are  further 
C(Hnplica:ed  by  long  historical  back- 
ground. The  economic  havoc  created  b7 
the  war  is  being  overcome,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  amazing,  bu:  age-long  problems. 
mxii  as  land  reform  and  tax  reform. 
stfn  remain.  The  solution  of  th?se  deep- 
er ecooomK:  prohiems  by  the  Itaimn  Gov- 
;may  require,  among  other  things. 
;  in  the  atuiudc-  of  key  mdmtiial- 
i&is  and  large  landowners. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  that  no  objective 
obsert'er  can  visit  Italy  wiihouc  agair. 
reaffrming  the  remarkable  Quali  lies  of 
the  Italian  people,  their  energy  and  pa- 
tience and  IndiTidualtsm,  their  jayety 
and  their  unquenchable  hope. 

There  txiing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
a£  follows: 

(Freeklent  Harrv  Tniman  appointed  United 
State*  flfiMitnff  William  BDnoM  aa  one  cf 
t~c  congnMlaDal  adTuers  to  the  l^ni^ed 
States  drisfBtkm  to  the  Unived  Nations  Edu- 
eatiooal.  Scientific  and  Cviturai  Organiza- 
tion (ITXGSCX))  In  Florence.  On  t^e  basia 
of  hJa  piTSonal  visita  to  many  areas  of  Tus- 
cany, no—,  llaptss  and  Stdly.  togetb^  vith 
TlibttB  to  hi«h  gorercment'otBclsie.  IzKludin^ 
Premier  De  Gk&pert.  and  His  HolUises.  ^n- 
atcr  EcxT  -x  h2s  wn:tcn  the  foUowmg  story 
•actUBlvcIy  fcr  U  Progreaso.) 

One  or  tto«  most  bopeful  things  golns  on 
ki  Italy  today  Is  what  is  hap^psolBg  tn  the 
labor  meveiaent.  I  took  a  grcectcg  trom  the 
CIO  ccuTictl  ot  Brklgcport  to  the  pew  free 
Italian  Ijbcr  movement,  known  ss  CX8L.  and 
to  Its  I  MS  I  i  sirs  Isadsr.  ioitis  Pastor*.  Mv. 
m  tad  aboot  1  jn.000  of  tba  ontao 
c'Jt  of  th*  C'mm.ialst-daaUnasad 
and  set  np  tb:a  free  labor  soee- 
st.  Tba  fsllMss  of  lbs  last  M«  Coounu- 
alst-tad  sMka  Is  mi  tndleatlon — ve  hope — 
of  the  trend.  AU  the  key  Jobs  In  the  big 
:K;n— the  CoaXederaataoe  Geoer- 


df—msnt  -^K^n— the  CoaXedei 
mis  Del  ~  y^T'  — a.-s  fUicd  by 
aatf  UBt  mere  ComsMBSlstt  ba 


bat  wcU'traineU 


\ 


.. .i.s   ■  ♦■r'.   ;•.' 


cry.    I  attribute  this  to  three  thmg.^ 

the  Italian  people  are  perh<ips  the  h *. 

worklBg  people  In  Europe  (perhaps  because 
br  temperament  the*  are  lnd»vldTiaM.'»ts). 
There  Is  a  core  of  blrhly  skilled  workers  ar.d 
especially   a  fine    tradition   in   er  g. 

One  of  the  KCA  cfBclals  stated  c.  ::j 

that  there  are  no  rlner  er.g;neers  aa;  wo.ere 
In  the  world  than  the  be  t  of  the  Iidiians. 
S.;cund.  through  cur  ECA  programs,  and  kln- 
<!r  d  p:oar;ims.  Iho  U::lted  States  has  put 
93  ■^'^roo.cco  Into  Italy  str.ce  the  war— an 
set  unprecwlented  In  humsn  history.  Third 
ta  tke  personal  slwiil  and  ability  of  Mr.  Ce 
Ciisp^.  who  has  done  an  outctandmr^;  Job 
In  pulling  tcgether  and  forming  a  &ta'  :e 
government  despite  very  compliciUed  prcb- 
lems. 

On  the  bright  side  we  have  Italy's  rate 
cf  reccvery;  the  apparent  fiscal  staiiLf;;  the 
nrtual  disappearance  of  the  blacX  market; 
the  secure  position  of  the  government:  the 
fact  that  exports  are  ir.creaiing  and  the  dol- 
lar gap  IS  bemg  i  .;.  and  the  appar- 
ent decline  of  cc.  .u.  We  see  sp.en- 
dul  laud  reciani..».ija  projects  u^icer  w..y — I 
believe  there  are  mere  than  230  in  progress 
n^ht  now. 

There  Is  In  Italy,  however,  a  doen-Ecated 
problem  which  Is  a  giiropean  prcblem  as 
well.  It  dates  back  to  tlie  Indiisuial  revo- 
lution. 

The  day  I  reached  Italy.  Count  Slorza  had 
spoken  beicve  the  F.enca  Assembly,  plead- 
ing for  a  custom-,  uuicn  between  France  and 
Ita!y — a  project  with  which  he  has  been  Iden- 
tified fcr  many  yenrs — his  dream  of  a  more 
ttr.iaed  Europe.  Mr.  Hoffman  calls  this  "in- 
tegration" siid  It^tly,  as  a  nation,  seems  will- 
ing to  play  Its  pan.  I  would  call  Integration 
catching  up  with  the  Indu^^triai  revoiUtion. 
wi^Jiin  the  frameuork  of  economic  and  pcUt- 
ical  freedom. 

What  troubled  me  deeply  In  Italy  was  not 
the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  pei.,p!e  or  of 
the  government.  It  was  the  attitude  of 
those  who  haven't  yet  realized  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  wao  are 
obstructing  progress  toward  a  tnie  adapta- 
tion to  it.  Communism  is  a  false  adaptation. 
but  the  obstructionists  may  accidently  help 
infike  the  case  for  communism.  (I  am  sorry 
to  report  that  communism  Is  still  a  vital  and 
threatening  force  in  Italy:  over  half  the 
voteis  of  Milan,  that  great  industrial  city, 
voted  Communist  in  the  la^t  election,  as  did 
66  percent  of  those  In  Florence,  where 
UKaSCO  met:  our  consul  general  in  Florence 
told  nis  tiiut  90  percent  of  the  mayors  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Tuscany  are  Com- 
munists.) 

Now  let  me  take  land  reform  as  a  major 
ex\mple.  If  anything  is  crTln-i'.y  needed  In 
Ita;y.  it  Is  land  reform.  T^.is  is  an  age-old 
problem,  but  It^  solution  cuu  no  longer  be 
delayed.  The  Ital.a^n  Government  has  rec- 
Ogniaed  this  and  has  within  the  last  we«.-k 
or  two  announced  a  v^orjUe  program,  iiiuch 
of  the  land  of  southern  Ituly  U  owned  cy 
absentee  lacdow.ners.  many  of  whom  reside 
In  Rome  and  ether  big  cities.  Otten  the 
farmers  who  work  the  la;-!d  live  huddled  In 
little  hilltop  Tillages,  wt.lklng  out  4  ur  5.  10 
or  1&  mlas  s  dsy  to  tske  care  of  a  field,  tnea 
trudging  back  again,  often  w^ih  no  more 
ta^n  100  days'  work  a  year.  In  many  places 
tLe  -land  has  bsea  deteriorating.  In  ctheri 
It  has  nscded  draining  for  centuries.  Tens 
of  thi^osands  of  acres  need  reclaiming.  The 
wc.-k»rs  need  education  and  need  to  learn  the 
new  methods  to  urgently  required  if  Italy 
Is  to  step  up  ber  food  produclon  to  keep 
pacs  with  her  rapidly  ezpundin^  ptpuiauun. 

AnutiMT  exAmpls  is  the  t.iz  laws.  Aimost 
svery  ecunonOst  I  know,  and  mout  enlight- 
ened Amcrlcin  buslnesonen.  agree  that  an 
income  tax  Is  far  preferable  to  a  sales  or 
transection  tax  as  a  ma^>r  sourre  of  gov- 
int  revenue.     The  income  tax  is 


on  ability  to  nay.  the  sales  tax  on  the  ne*d 
to  consume.  In  Italy  the  tranaactu  a  tax  is 
the  mainsthy  of  the  tax  system.  I  was  told 
that  the  Italian  cor^umer  h:id  to  pay  43 
dlirerent  taxes  before  he  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  can 
e.arn  $100,000  a  year  and  negotiate  with  the 
t;x  ctillpctor.  As  a  rc&ult  be  may  end  up 
w.th  a  bniJll  t~x.  Els  land  m.iy  not  be  en 
the  t.TX  r-^r.s  at  all.  A  tnx  reform  Is  most 
urgent^Ld  Premier  De  Gasperl  agreed  with 
me  en  this. 

Perhaps  even  more  1-iportant  t^fln  lard 
reform  cr  tux  reform  is  the  need  fcr  bu.'^lness 
reform.  As  in  Prance.  E.^.'^lnnd  and  other 
Euro;jein  countries,  the  bujinesrmana  Idea' 
of  cnpltallrm  Is  a  protected  irrrlcpt  und  a 
tl?ht  cartel.  The  lesson  of  f-^e  American 
dj  r..\mic  econcTiiy— ;\  '.arse,  free,  nnd  open 
m~.r!c?t  with  crrrpj'tltlon  In  fav^r  of  the 
ccneumer  and  In  d;!velcptng  better  products 
at  Icwer  prices — seems  to  be  l-rncred.  Most 
European  and  Italian  businessmen  thli.k  In 
terms  of  a  resrrlcted  market,  with  low  vol- 
urr^  and  high  prices.  They  arc  acting 
ag:;:nst  their  own  lon-]-time  Interest  in  doing 
Jus. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States, 
through  the  ECA.  should  try  to  farce  its 
economic  ideas  en  Ilaly.  But  Americans 
should  be  able  to  make  constructive  su^jges- 
tioas.  I  favor  greater  emigration  from 
Italy,  and  would  favor  liberalUing  the  quotas 
to  permit  g. eater  inunigration  Into  the 
United  States.  £ut  I  also  believe,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  the  reoi-zatlcn  of  a  more 
dyiiamic  economy  in  Italy,  which  would 
mean  greater  employment  as  well  as  greater 
exports,  would  significantly  reduce  the  need 
for  emigrr.tlca.  "Tes.  it  could  provide  tens  * 
of  thousands  of  new  and  better  jobs  and 
develop  a  higher  standard  of  living  lor  all. 


The  Korean  Cr::is  and  Universal  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  SHLES  BRIDGES 

OF   N£W   HAilPbH.;  E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 \  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha.ve  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outsU^nd- 
ing  address  delivered  by  the  able  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American 
Le'Tion.  George  N.  Craig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  there  no  longer  can 
be  any  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
f.ic;:.  :  Aiv.i^-xj.  and  the  world  tod  ii'. 

The  i'.'Laideut  has  tuid  us  in  no  uncertain 
terr.is  th.it  the  Comn^.unist  act  of  mw  ag- 
f:j  .s;o-i  in  K~>.'ea  Is  an  outright  breach  of 
the  peace. 

He  h.?s  confirmed  the  belief  of  many  cf  us 
that  soon  armed  agression  may  take  place 
In  ether  areas.  •  «  •  it  roi  :rt  be  Cr*'ece, 
Turkey,  or  Iran.  It  may  be  Indochina.  Por- 
mofa.  or  the  Phllirpmes. 

The  duration  and  course  of  this  onslaught 
by  atheist  Communists  ag:iinst  the  God-  ietur- 
Ing  peoples  of  the  world  no  one  at  this  mo- 
ment can  foresee  •  •  •  but  the  .\merl- 
can  people  can  forestall  It. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  avoid  world  wsr  HI. 

But  we  must  mnke  our  decision  now. 
Kvcntiuuly  may  be  too  laie. 


\.iAil    ^llAll    ll.^t.XUXAJ'     &W 


X      UA.\.     A(..ki.&AW. 
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The  United  States  Is  faced  today  with  what 

may  prove  the  major  crisis  of  our  history. 

This  may  be  it.     And  unity  is  a  must. 

Realizing  the  herculean  task  confronting 

our   Nation,   the   entire   membership   of   the 

American  Legion  has  been  mobilized. 

The  services  of  the  3.000.000  American 
Legionnaires  in  17.418  posts  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  have  been 
pledged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Government. 

These  3.000  000  men  and  women  •  •  • 
veterans  of  experience  in  two  world  wars 
stand  ready  to  perform  whatever  tasks  our 
Government  may  assign  to  us. 

There  are  no  ex-servicemen  tn  the  Amer- 
ican Lerion. 

The  President  is  a.'-klng  for  billions  to 
combat  Communist  ag^ressioi  and  to  defend 
democracy.  We  believe  the  President  has 
acted  with  courage  and  firmness  in  meeting 
lawless  aggression  with  every  force  at  the 
command  of  the  United  States. 

We  earnestly  urge  immediate  curtailment 
of  governmental  expenditures  in  all  fields 
that  do  not  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  national  security  and  which  may  be  post- 
poned without  Injury  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  To  give  this  plea  the  weight  of  its 
patriotic  example,  the  American  Legion  as 
of  row  throws  overboard  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  crisis  its  advocacy  of  any  new 
vet(;rans'  pension  legislation. 

Also  for  the  duration  we  shall  support  no 
bonus  bills. 

And  we  shall  ask  no  additional  benefits  or 
er:tenslon8  of  time  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
except  to  make  them  applicable  to  those  now 
fighting  your  war  in  Korea. 

It  Is  a  case  today  of  powder  or  pensions 
•     •     •     bullets  or  bonuses. 

This  new  policy  has  been  approved  by  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The  American  Lecion  realizes  that  In  this 
continuing  crisis  our  dollars  are  mighty 
weapons.  They  must  be  fijrhting  dollars 
from  now  on.  They  must  not  be  dissipated. 
Our  Nation  can  needlessly  spend  itself  Into 
disaster.  The  time  has  come  when  national 
security  must  have  top  call  upon  our  na- 
tional wealth. 

There  must  be  no  profiteering  In  the  name 
of  national  security.  Anyone  who  profiteers 
In  time  of  emergency  is  as  much  a  traitor 
as  those  who  sell  or  purvey  the  country's 
vital  secrets  to  its  enemies. 

Today  all  of  our  State  commanders  from 
coast  to  coast  are  gathered  tbere  at  national 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis  to  map  out  the 
American  Legion's  program  of  assistance  in 
support  of  our  Government  in  its  endeavor 
to   win  world  peace. 

The  handwriting- on  the  wall  Indicates  that 
the  invasion  of  Korea  is  but  an  item  on  the 
timetable  of  communism  to  destroy  world 
peace.  It  is  to  destroy  that  timetable  of 
violence  that  a  decision  now  must  be  made 
by  the  American  people. 

Many  of  our  brave  American  youths  are 
falling  and  dying  today  in  Korea  •  '  • 
paying  the  fearful  price  of  Inadequate  train- 
ing and  of  insufficient  weapons  and  supplies. 
We  believe  that  our  able  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  made  a  prophetic  state- 
ment when  he  said.  "Peace  can  be  secured 
only   through  strength." 

And  I  say  force  is  the  only  language  an 
enemy  of  peace  understands.  From  now  on 
we  must  lead  from  strength.  Whatever  it 
takes  in  sacrifices  to  generate  that  strength, 
we  must  produce  it. 

Permit  me  to  quote  these  words  from  a 
great  American: 

"Had  we  had  a  trained  army  in  the  be- 
ginning  •  •  •  we  never  should  have 
had  to  retreat." 

Those  mljiht  have  been  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral   MacArthiu,    but    they    are    not.     They 


were  spoken  by  none  other  than  George 
Washington. 

That  18  how  far  back  this  Nation  has  been 
admonished  to  give  adequate  training  to  its 
young  men,  so  that  should  the  occasion 
arise  when  they  might  have  to  face  an  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle  tbey  would  be  fit,  and 
fitted  for  the  task. 

And  those  words  apply  to  the  present  ac- 
tion in  Korea — and  to  other  actions  that  may 
follow — Just  as  they  did  in  the  battles  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    says    that.    "We    the    people 

•  •      •     provide    for   the    common    defense 

•  •  •  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Uberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. " 

We  can  go  back  centuries  before  that. 
In  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  it  is 
written: 

"When  the  strong  man,  fully  armed, 
guardeth  his  court,  his  goods  are  at  peace." 

What  most  disturbed  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  organized  the  American  Legion 
in  1919  was  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
such  needless  sacrifice  of  lives  due  to  a  lack 
of  preliminary  training  of  the  men  who  were 
sent  overseas.  They  were  determined  that 
this  inexcusably  cruel  situation  should  never 
happen  again. 

From  that  time  until  now  it  has  advocated 
and  insisted  upon  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program. 

No  segment  of  the  American  people  could 
be  more  fervent  in  their  desire  for  peace  than 
those  who  have  felt  the  hardships  and  pain 
of  actual  conflict,  and  these  veterans  of  the 
American  Legion  have  never  retreated  m  this 
peace  objective. 

Time  after  time  the  great  minds  of  our 
Nation  including  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defeute  have 
urged  our  Congress  to  act.  Had  that  advice 
been  followed  there  might  have  been  no 
World  War  II,  and  certainly  no  crisis  such  as 
we  have  today. 

Now  we  are  balancing  on  the  perilous  brink 
of  world  war  III  and  still  no  training  pro- 
gram is  in  force  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Nation-wide  polls  have  indicated  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  In  favor 
of  universal  military  training. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  our  American  youths.  Universal 
military  training  does  not  mean  the  immedi- 
ate drafting  of  your  son  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  Is  a  training  program  to  discourage 
International  bandits  from  perpetrating  acts 
of  violence  that  make  necessary  the  drafting 
of  your  son  into  the  fighting  forces. 

Universal  military  training  is  security  in- 
surance for  cur  Nation  and  survival  insur- 
ance for  our  young  men.  In  war  the  trained 
live — the  untrained  die. 

No  mother  raises  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier, 
but  should  the  need  arise  requiring  his  mili- 
tary service,  she  wants  him  to  return  as  a 
liviiii;  and  able-bodied  veteran.  Without 
training  his  chance  to  so  .eturn  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Universal  mUltary  training  wUl  provide  a 
vast  manpower  pool  of  trained  civilian  re- 
servists from  which,  in  case  of  war.  cur  coun- 
try could  draw,  but,  pray  to  God,  well  never 
need  it.  Universal  military  training  wUl 
provide  mUitary  training  and  experience  in 
advance  cf  any  possible  military  service. 

I  have  personally  seen  men  die  in  battle 
bec-.iuse  they  did  not  have  such  training.  I 
have  a  son  who  is  approaching  military- 
service  age.  This  gives  me  a  father's  deep 
and  compelling  interest  in  universal  military 
training.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my  son 
Will  never  have  to  go  to  war.  But  if  he 
must  go,  I  want  him  to  go  prepared  by  the 

best  training  in  advance  that  he  can  rec3ive. 


Our  youth  are  entitled  to  this  advance 
training.     We  must  have  it. 

We  must  have  a  decision  now. 

The  freedom,  the  happiness,  the  very  lives 
of  your  sons  are  at  stake. 

We  have  won  our  wars  up  to  now. 

God  has  been  good  to  America,  but  "God 
helps  them  who  help  themselves.  " 

The  American  Legion  is  not  a  prophet  of 
fear,  but  all  of  us  should  have  been  suCi- 
clently  concerned  by  what  has  haprpened  in 
the  past  few  weeks  to  take  drastic  action  to 
remedy  our  weakness. 

Three  million  men  who  have  been  throu'rh 
It  are  trying  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
painful  experience  so  that  you  and  your  sons 
wUl  not  have  to  go  throMgh  it  again. 

It  is  our  fervent  liope  that  millions  of 
Americans  will  implore  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  remain  In  ses- 
sion until  universal  military  training.  Im- 
perative to  proper  national  security,  is 
enacted. 

Time  is  on  the  Kremlin's  side.  Moscow 
can  strike  again  with  satellites  when  Moscow 
Is  ready. 

But  there  stlU  Is  a  wholesome  respect 
throughout  the  world,  including  Russia,  for 
the  power  of  an  aroused  and  prepared  United 
States. 

New  is  the  time  fcr  us  to  show  Moscow  and 
the  world  that  America  has  awakened  and 
means  business. 

Let  us  not  sugar-coat  the  seriousness  of 
this  crisis.  We  must  abandon  wishful  think- 
ing and  "business  and  spending  as  usual  ' 

Blowing  and  bragging  are  not  the  answer. 

The  forensic  vapors  of  rhetoric  will  not  run 
the  engines  of  war,  nor  will  they  train  oiu 
boys. 

There  has  been  enough  palaver  and  pussy- 
footing.    This  is  the  time  to  act. 

Universal  military  trainirig  has  gathered 
dust  in  congressional  pigeonholes  too  long. 
With  your  help  now  it  will  win. 

In  your  messages  to  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  ask  for  a  reply.  By  that 
means  you  will  get  action. 

So  long  as  Americans  have  confidence  in 
one  another,  so  long  as  we  have  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  are  self-reliant,  so  long  as  we 
have  faith  in  divine  gudance,  so  long  as  we 
are  prepared  spiritually,  physically,  mentally, 
and  materially,  so  long  wUl  peace  and  human 
dignity  and  freedom  reign  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  your  decision  now. 


Korea  as  a  Test  of  World  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCCNSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  L'NITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
realize  that  the  United  Nations  action 
in  directing  the  u.se  of  military  force  to 
curb  aggres.sicn  by  northern  Korea  con- 
stitutes a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
international  law.  When  the  UN  came 
to  this  momentous  decision  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  attack 
below  the  thirty -eighth  parallel,  it  took 
an  action  which  had  never  been  taken 
by  the  League  of  Nations  throughout  its 
history. 

The  lethality  of  the  UN  action  is  a 
matter  of  tremendous  interest  to  all  of 
us  v.ho  are  dctemincd  that  there  shall 
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be  a  «*rmc  f:;yri-.it:"'n  cf  Irtfrratioral 

lav  to  prvrtxii  tastbtz  «ctt  est  aetresstoa. 

TlUs  voT  iBtcrcstlDC  tbemt  has  drmvn 

the  at:«aticn  of  one  of  our  finest  legal 
tavais.  Dr  Paul  P.  Fougiass.  presadcnt  of 
Axwr:can  UniTcrsity.  Dr.  Dootlass. 
howerer.  in  writiii?  aa  arttcle  for  the 
UrJtPd  Nation's  Le&giK  of  Lawyers  has 
c.r.-idere<J  xwt  merely  the  tmmediate 
t— ^egaJ  phases  but  some  of  the  larger  im- 
plxatioas  of  this  epochal  acticu.  He  is 
oaiquely  qualified  to  comnerrt  on  thL^ 
subject  bf  Tiitoe  of  a  kxig  and  intinate 
undCTStancitTtg  of  the  origins  of  the  Ko- 
rtan  Reptrttlle  as  m^n  as  an  extensive 
backgroond  In  the  efforts  of  previcus  in- 
tersatloQal  organizations  to  lay  the  bajis 
fcr  an  enduring  world  law.  I  a&k  unaiil- 
mous  ooQKOt  therefore  that  the  text  of 
Dr.  Douglass'  article  be  pruit^  in  the 
Appendtc  of  the  Oomsikssioval  Rrctxso. 

There  being  no  ot^Jeetion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRa, 
as  follows: 

Iter  aw  Woau>  L«w 
(Ey  Paul  P.  E>:ui..::-5Si 

Ob  the  fTe  of  the  f.ftJj  anntrprrsry  rt  r^e 
■Ijnhig  ot  the  Charter  of  the  United  Sa-'^ns 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  eTects  in  the  Fr»r  E.'.st 
put  the  prtatAfim  una  machinery  ol  vcrUl 
orpanlaatlao  to  tagal  teat. 

To  latFTcn  oooeersed  vtth  the  leg&l  f  oun- 
<latk30s  of  ararld  ortter  tbe  substantlTe  and 
ftoetdvtnl  perform&Bce  of  the  Untred  Ka- 
tiena  tn  ■ummer.  1950.  set  pr<*rr<!*r.u  h.s- 
torle  in  legal  hlsbacy.  Tboae  precedents 
graw  ovt  off  iMlMMttopal  coaetlon  of  act- 
cr^CD  state*  to  — pfjieM  fcT^reaelon  and  to 
wwalntatw  ialiualluml   peac*  and  Mcarity. 


bocca  a 

Mo  ether  locus  on  tike  globe  could  furnish 
ao  vtTkl  a  backgroacd  for  the  test  of  wrrld 
lav  aa  Korea,    mate  te ally  Korea  has  served 

&3  a  btifler  tn  the  pci:tlcal  m  vements  of 
Russia,  China,  and  Japan.  Gec.Tapbically 
Korea  hangs  off  Sorlet  lianchuna  and  Si- 
beria. Politically  southern  Korea  has  been 
administered  directly  and  Indirectly  by 
United  States  military  from  J^pan.  a  coun- 
try wiioae  traaty  cf  peace  has  not  been  ne^o. 
tinted  with  trie  United  States.  The  aggrea. 
sion  came  with  the  blaastng  at  a  great  power 
allied  with  the  United  States  In  World  War 
IL  This  power  has  already  orerrua  China 
which  sii:ce  1919  befriended  the  prorlslccal 
Gorerrment  of  Korea,  the  ccuatry  gene  her- 
mit to  protect  Itself. 

KOSLk — roozBAu:  or  powa  politics 
In  the  political  'uuie  for  control  &I  ctra- 
tegi<^  Korea.  Japan  eliminated  Chinese  In. 
fluer.ce  In  IMS.  It  ellmina^  Russian  in. 
fluence  In  1904.  It  ar.r.exed  Korea  in  1910. 
By  World  V.'ar  II  military  action  in  the  Pa. 
clfle  theater  the  United  States  liberated 
Korea  and  divided  the  occupation  of  the 
cotmtry  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  bad 
been  mildly  helpful  In  the  liberation.  A 
provWoBal  gTremment  was  e.aUbllshed  In 
FMmmry  194d  as  a  joint  project  of  Ameri. 
cans  and  Soviet:. 


Tbm  Joint  fnmwillon  eCBmoaxi  of  Amerl. 
can  and  Eovtet  1 1  pi  im  1 1  Utlves  after  2  years 
deadlocked.  To  brrak  this  deadlock  tha 
Umted  Elates  proposed  a  fcur-p<7wer  con* 
farenee  w:th  China  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Jotnlng  t^M  United  States  acd  the  &jT.e( 
Union  to  aaak  agreemeat  on  the  independ. 
ence  of  Korea.  Porow.n^  the  rejectitJi  of 
the  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Unicn,  the  United 
Stataa  pttrsuant  to  proTUions  of  ebapter  IV 
of  tlM  Charter  asked  the  General  Assembly 
to  consider  the  problem.  By  reaohatlon  on 
Koveinb«r  14.  19^7,  the  Crueral  Anedh^y 
craated  the  ynltcd  Nations  Temporary  Com. 


mlfilon  on  Korea  and  recommended  a  Ko- 
rxan  »>;cKt:oa  not  Liter  t>.an  Mirch  31.  19<8. 
to  choose  rcpresentatlTes  with  whom  the 
CoaamJaaloa  might  consult  regarding  the 
l»uaipc  attatument  of  freedcim  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Korean  people. 

A  t^wnrt.  eonawMijrr  tSTABLisHco 
The  third  session  cf  the  General  Assembly 
c  that  a  lawful  govcrnmei^t  had  been 

t  .     ed  In  South  Korea  as  a  result  cf  the 

e:cc:ions.  It  declared  that  the  elected  gcv- 
c:ruaer.t  was  the  only  lawful  gcvernir.ent. 
created  as  It  was  a  valid  expression  of  the 
free  ^111  of  the  electorate  as  observed  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission.  By  Inter- 
r.  itlonal  enaction  a  political  sovereignty  had 
t  tn  brought  into  being.  This  fact  Is  Im- 
pcrtant  to  lawyers. 

The  United  Nations  obserred  the  complete 
witlidrr.wal  of  United  SVites  forces  by  Jtue 
1&43  and  took  steps  to  facil.tate  the  removal 
cf  barriers  to  economic,  social,  and  other 
friendly  interccurse  caused  by  the  division 
cf  Korea. 

KOaXA   WOSTB  or  38* 

Cn  May  1,  1948.  Korea  north  rf  psrallel 
S3*  adopted  a  constitution  claiming  Jurlscrtc- 
tion  ever  all  Korea.  The  sor-ond  fact  of  Im- 
portance to  the  lawyer  therefore  is  the  co- 
i::"ence  of  two  claimant  soverolTntiea. 
t  _  li  cf  pr-rallel  3S'  the  Ccverrmenr  had 
de  Jt:re  status  before  the  United  Nations. 
N:?rth  cf  ramllel  38  the  Government  had 
accepted  de  ture  status  wu^iin  the  orbit  of 
the  Unkm  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  a 
world  cnjanlzatlon  operating  from  the  Krem- 
lin rather  than  from  Lake  Success.  The  ab- 
E'nce  of  the  Sovirt  Union  from  the  Security 
CcjncU  :~  -  on  June  25.  1950.  therefore 

V.  ^    p.":;  The     £^v:et    Union    wns 

cperatinz  a  wcrld  or:?anlzatlon  of  Its  own 
and  utilizing  its  own  meth-;ds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Its  Soviet  world  order. 

«AW     POV.-n     TE23rS     LICAL     PEIWCIFLE 

The  assault  launched  by  grouiid  forces, 
amphibious  landmes.  ar.d  aircraft  attack  col- 
lided not  wiiu  military  force  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  dawn  but  with  the  leral  pro- 
visions  built  into  chapter  V  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  the  third  fact 
important  to  lawyers.  Raw  power  coUided 
uith  legal  prlnc::;Ie. 

Article  28  pru-ldes  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  at  all  times  be  represented  at  the 
seat  of  the  Organization.  Chapter  VII  pro- 
vides for  inteniatkmal  coaction  with  respect 
to  acts  of  aggression.  The  fourth  fact  Im- 
pcrtant  to  lawyers  is  that  promptly  Inter- 
atlonal  coaction  was  talien  with  respect  to 
an  act  of  aggression  In  support  of  legal  prln- 
cipl'  to  suataln  a  so%-ereigaty  legitimate  be- 
fore  the  United  Nations. 

paocsDtraAi.  pkcczsents  cszatko 

The  prooadtiral  questions  involved  in  the 
declsiou  of  the  Security  Council  are  like. 
wise  of  Interest  to  lawyers.  International 
coacticn  is  creating  precedents  and  usages 
which  even  tn  crisis  are  bindmg  on  members 
of  world  organization. 

MO  CWZ-STDEO  CHAKCC  Or  KUIKS 

Or  again,  the  precedent  Is  Important  that 
no  one  sovereignty  can  change  the  rules  of 
the  international  game  unilnterally  to  suit 
Ms  own  fancy.  Nationalist  China  was  still 
In  the  United  Nations  by  consent  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  members. 

jourr  rot-icx  Acnoir 

Or  again,  the  precedent  of  response  of 
members  to  plans  for  the  appiicatiun  of 
a.nned  force  baeoBBaa  a  historic  bench-mark 
la  the  maturing  of  intcruatlonul  jur.spru- 
deoce  aod  the  tnf  uroement  of  legal  princii'le. 

won*  oowcmw  or  skcional  obcamizatiok 
And  finally,  the  unaulmoiu!  actUm  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organlaatlon  of  American 
States  declaring  firmest  support  of  the  United 
Nations  action  against  aggresslcn  and  af- 
finnin;;  the  continental  s(  Itdartty  which  tics 


the  .American  state's  «et  this  tremearitalipree- 
fdent:  the  only  and  oldest  res:iOB«l  «n5i»nl- 
zaf.on  for  tiie  first  time  since  World  Wnr  II 
and  for  the  first  time  In  lu  history  faced  a 
Vtorld  UhUe  and  made  a  docision  breeder 
tl-.in  the  Immediate  Interests  of  the  nations 
which  compose  it.  A  regional  organisation 
pirtlclpjit^ed  as  a  unit  In  world  policy  sup- 
porting and  sustaining  the  United  Nn'ulons. 

FSrS    CONSTNT    VEaSTTS    CCEECED    ASSFNT 

The  United  Nations  Ldgue  of  Lf.wyers. 
crganized  to  susuin  and  support  the  rule 
cf  law  la  the  commuzuty  of  nations  now 
£nds  an  humble  satisfaction  In  Its  mlA&icn 
while  civilization  sirug;;ks  with  savagery 
at  the  International  frontier.  The  United 
Nations  League  of  Lawyers  as  a  representa- 
tive world  or^aniiiatioa  joins  indiviou;il  law- 
yers cf  all  nations  in  professional  association 
and  practical  action  to  see  that  civilization 
wins  out. 


Abaadonmeat  by  Norway  of  Subsidy  Plan 
for  Agricdhire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or    MINNS  ;OTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mor^da-^.  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >.  195U 

J.!r.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coa^ient  to  have  printed  in  the 
RsccBD  an  aiticle  entitled  "Norway  Sub- 
sidy  Plan  Too  Expensive.  Agricuiiure 
Mini.ster  Tells  Val  Bjornson."  puoLihed 
in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  Thursday, 
July  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordertd  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOBWAT'S       StTDEIDT       PlAN       Too       ExPyNSIVB. 

Aancrrt.TtTxz  Mimsm  Txixs  Val  Bjorx- 
soN — Bkannan  Plan  Vistuallt  Out,  Oslo 
Rspoar 

(By  Valdlmar  Bjornson) 

Oslo. — Norway  has  virtuUly  abandoned  Its 
"Erannan  plan"  for  the  frankly  ackuowl. 
edsed  reason  that  It  costs  too  much.  The  ac- 
tion was  explained  in  detail  In  an  Interesting 
visit  with  Statsraad  Krlstlan  Fjell,  Norway's 
minLner  of  agriculture. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  visit  with  the 
Social  Democratic  cabinet  minister  from 
Hedcmark  was  its  setting.  His  cfSce  Is  in  Vic- 
toria Terrace,  as  are  those  of  many  other 
government  bureaus.  And  one  doesn't  even 
approach  Victoria  Terrace  without  recalling 
tragic  scenes  enacted  there  when  the  big 
w^hlte  double  building  served  as  Gestapo 
headquarters  for  the  Nazi  invaders.  "Trials." 
torture  and  Imprisonment  were  the  order  cf 
the  day  throughout  the  building  for  5  years. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  sits  In  an  of- 
fice now  only  a  short  distance  from  the  room 
In  which  he  was  Imprisoned  for  a  month. 
When  the  Nazis  arrested  him.  he  was  mayor 
<  •  ■  -3.  near  Himar.  After  his  month's 
1  itlon  at  Victoria  Terrace,  he  was  a 

pn-oner  In  Grlnl  concentration  camp  for  3 
yr?TS.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  all  but  one  cf  Nor- 
way's present  cabinet  ministers  hare  been 
prtsoners  of  the  Narls  during  the  war. 

Mr.  FJeld  traced  the  record  of  sttbsldles  for 
farmT  and  consumer,  as  it  operated  in  Ncr- 
wc.y  for  rrore  thin  20  veers.  The  plan,  paral- 
U'lr.'i  oth.-rs  clv-vL.cre  in  Scandinavia,  has 
maiy  features  Ident'cal  with  the  Brannan 
proposal.  Subsidies  have  aided  agricultural 
production  which  has  always  faced  numerous 
handicaps   In   mountainous  Norway.     They 
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have  at  times  rxm  as  high  as  a  full  l&O  per- 
cent. 

When  this  year's  budget  was  adopted  last 
•prlng,  it  became  evident  that  continuance 
cf  the  farm  subsidy  program  at  esta'slished 
lev  :1s  woula  triple  in  coet.  D; valuation  of 
the  kr:^ne  was  the  major  factor.  Stra  ght 
farm  subsidies  ran  to  4C0.!>':0  OCO  kroner  2 
years  ago.  At  the  same  level  for  th:s  year, 
their  cost  would  have  been  1.2O0.CCO.OCO 
kroner.  That  is  Just  about  half  Norway  s 
total  budget  of  2.6C0  003.OC0  kroner.  R:gid 
curtailment  in  gcvemment  payments  was  the 
cnly  possible  course. 

There  are  sv.beidies  still.  Most  of  them  go 
toward  making  imported  goods  cheaper  for 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  budget  still 
carries  a  loO.OOO.OOO-kroner  item  fcr  farm 
product  subsidies.  One  of  the  major  pay- 
ments Is  on  butter  at  the  rate  of  5  kroner  per 
kilo,  the  equivalent  of  close  to  32  cents  a 
pound.  Good  butter  sells  at  7'i  kroner  per 
kilo,  or  about  48  cents  a  pound.  Oleomar- 
garine, of  which  all  Scandinavia  produces  a 
great  deal,  sells  at  2.25  kroner  per  kilo.  V/.th 
butter  still  In  surplus,  the  subsidy  does  help 
keep  Its  price  down  to  consumers  while  giving 
the  farmer  considerably  more  than  the  nor- 
mal market  would  afford. 

Same  of  Norway's  principal  farm  organira- 
tlons  went  on  record  in  favor  cf  v.rtual  elim- 
ination of  subsidies  when  their  enormously 
Increased  cost  became  evident  last  sprmg. 
Many  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement, however.  The  choice  was  one  as 
to  relative  merits  of  budget  items  Military 
outlays  remain  constant,  at  a  sizable  level. 
Reconstruction  costs  have  been  heavy  since 
the  war 

The  Flnnmark  area  of  northern  Norway, 
victim  of  the  Nazis'  "scorched  earth"  policy 
when  fighting  proceeded  there,  has  t>een 
gradually  built  up  again.  Conditions  are 
difficult  there  still,  but  as  Minister  FJeld  ex- 
plained it,  "Everyone  In  Flnnmark  at  least 
has  a  roof  over  his  head  now." 

The  range  of  topics  covered  In  a  pleasant 
visit  with  Mr.  FJeld  was  broad.  They  In- 
cluded the  Inevitable  Inquiry  about  relatives 
In  the  States — and  the  prompt  response.  •'Oh, 
yes.  I  have  a  sister  in  Minnesota  She  lives 
In  Minneapolis.  Her  name  is  Helen;  she's 
Mrs.  Eacke  now,  and  visited  Norway  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  for  the  first  Ume  In  many 
years." 

Noj-u-ay  would  Just  as  soon  reclaim  some 
of  those  who  migrated  to  .\merica  years  ago. 
Mr.  Fjeld  smilingly  commented.  "We  have 
a  labor  shortage  In  Just  about  every  field 
now."  he  explained.  "It  was  di3erent  after 
World  War  I.  when  we  had  a  surplus  of  labor. 
but  not  enough  lor  people  to  do.  Now,  it  is 
hard  to  get  workers  In  the  skilled  crafts,  and 
it  Is  getting  to  be  a  problem  even  to  recruit 
manpower  for  our  principal  industries,  ship- 
ping and  fishing." 

"We've  had  too  much  stress  on  white  col- 
lar  Jobs  here  In  Norway."  the  minister  of 
agriculture  complained.  "What  we  need  Is 
more  emphasis  on  trade  schools,  less  on  the 
professions  and  office  workers.  We  have 
plenty  to  do  and.  tlirough  determinauon, 
helped  considerably  by  Marshall  plan  aid. 
we're  making  real  progress  toward  our  re- 
covery goals." 


To  the  Spoils  System? 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  c.v:uj"OKNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.     MILLER     of    California.       Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


rn  July  14.  ISSO.  published  an  editorial 

entitled  "To  the  Spoils  System?"  This 
editorial  points  out  seme  of  the  weak, 
nesses  of  H.  R.  7139.  ilie  socunty-risk  bill, 
recently  passed  by  this  House  and  now 
pending  m  the  other  body. 

The  Chris:ian  Science  Monitor  is  con- 
cerned with  the  far-reaching  ramifica- 
ticns  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
editorial  follows; 

To  THE  Spoils  Ststtm? 

Washington  long  has  faced  a  personnel 
problem  peculiarly  governmental  In  nature. 

Should  Government  administrato.'s  be 
permitted  to  hire  and  fire  at  will,  to  retain 
under  them  cn!y  staff  mc-mbers  they  believe 
best  fitted  Tor  their  Jobs?  Before  we  shout 
a  resounding  "Yes."  let  us  recall  that  that  s 
the  way  It  used  to  be — in  theory.  In  practice 
It  meant  that  Government  ranlt:  were  filled 
largely  by.  for.  and  with  politicians  and  their 
henchmen.  When  the  other  party  got  in, 
the  good  and  the  bad  all  were  thrown  out 
for  a  new  crew  cf  green  hands. 

The  antithesis  is  equally  unacceptable : 
To  man  the  Gcvemment  with  a  watertight 
civil  service  under  which  tenure  is  perma- 
nent, executives  are  allowed  no  discretion, 
and  promotion  Ignores  ment  for  seniority 

The  Government  has  achieved,  by  trial 
and  error,  at  least  z  workable  compromise. 
Too  many  ineScients  are  still  blanketed 
In.  Too  many  crassly  pclitieal  appoint- 
ments are  still  p)os£lble.  But  good  public 
servants  can  build  careers  reasonably  free 
from  jxilltical  cpportunism  and  personal 
capricicusness. 

Now  the  House,  in  one  unedifylng  stam- 
pede, has  voted,  in  effect,  to  throw  this  sys- 
tem overboard.  The  bill  doesn't  say  Just 
that.  It  would  appear  to  leave  the  loyalty 
safeguards  untouched.  It  says  It  would  only 
permit  heads  of  11  departments  to  discharge 
without  recourse  anyone  d2€med  a  poor 
security  risk — those  who  talk  too  much,  get 
In  debt,  drink  too  much,  show  poor  Judg- 
ment. 

But  should  the  bill  become  law,  there 
would  b"  no  need  to  use  the  loyalty  boards. 
Anybody  could  be  classed  a  poor  security  risk 
and  fired — anyone  charged  by  an  enemy  or  a 
crank  with  disloyalty,  any  Republican  whose 
Job  some  Democrat  covets  land  vice  versa), 
any  incumbent  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
some  friend  of  the  chief. 

W*  believe  few  department  beads  would 
so  utterly  crploit  such  an  opportunity.  .\r.d 
It  is  reasonable  to  ask  that  actual  security 
risks  shall  not  be  frozen  In  Government 
service  by  glacial  regulations.  But  this  bill 
furnishes  a  typical  and  horrible  example 
of  what  people  can  do  when  thty  are 
frightened. 


Vvisccncin  Is  Beautifu!  Place  To  Start 
SeeLi"  America 


EXTENSION  CF  RZ^LARKS 

I  CF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFRE3ENT.\TnT3 

MoJiday    July  24,  195Q 

Mr.  DA\TS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  in  yesterday's  Washington  Star  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Fred  de  Luna 
eutiiled  "Wisconsin  I^  Beautiful  Place 
to  Start  Seein?  America."  I  am  elad 
this  truth  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia. I  take  pleasuse  in  calling  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Wisconsin  Is  BzAtmrm.  Placx  to  Staxt 
SSEorG  Aicsuca 

(By  Fred  de  Luna) 

The  early  French  e::plorers.  giving  the  In- 
dl-n  pronunciation  a  Gallic  twist,  called  it 
Ouls-con-sin — the  gathering  of  the  waters, 

A^  apt  name,  but  mcxlern-day  WLsconsin. 
for  all  Its  8J2&9  laies.  Is  much  more  than  that. 
As  anyone  who  has  seen  a  Wisconsin  auto- 
mobile tag  knows,  it's  the  Nation's  dairyland. 

And  as  anyone  who  has  visited  the  State 
knows.  It's  also  one  of  the  country's  most 
beautiful  vacation  lands. 

It's  a  land  of  rolling  meadows  and  spar- 
kling lakes,  of  ultra-scientific  dairy  farming 
and  virgin  pines,  of  cherry  trees  and  cai:yons, 
of  ch:ece  and  beer. 

I  s.oent  9  days  touring  the  Badger  State 
recently,  covering  more  than  1.200  miles  with 
travel  editors  from  a  scca-e  of  other  papers. 
My  own  conclusion:  It's  breathtakingly  beau- 
tiful; if  you  want  to  see  America  first.  Wis- 
consin Is  a  good  place  to  start. 

VAIIZTT   ENOUGH 

There's  variety  to  suit  virtually  all  vaca- 
tion tastes — and  pocketbocks.  You  can  stay 
In  a  rustic  leg  cabin  lor  *25  a  week  or  In  a 
swank  hotel  for  «2S  a  day. 

The  metropolis  Is,  of  course.  Milwaukee — 
thirteenth  largest  city  In  the  United  States — 
which  hugs  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  some 
70  miles  north  of  Chicago.  A  major  market, 
Milwaukee  also  is  famous  for  its  beer — or 
have  you  heard? 

The  State  itself  Is  divided,  more  or  lesa 
roughly,  into  two  major  areas — the  southern 
dairying  half,  with  lis  miles  upon  miles  of 
clean,  picture-bright  meadows,  and  the 
northern  weeded  areas,  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  resort  trade. 

With  Its  4.000.000  cattle,  more  than  Its 
human  population,  Wisconsin  rightfully 
boasts  itself  the  Nation's  dairy  capital.  Half 
the  country's  cheese  and  !0  p>ercent  of  its 
butter  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

But  it  is  not  statistics  which  strike  the 
first-time  visitor.  It's  the  sharp,  natural 
beauty  of  the  dairyland  countryside.  For 
some  reason,  trees  seem  greener,  meadows 
smoother  and  brooks  brighter  m  Wisconsin. 

IN   CLEAB   KE-inr 

Most  striking  of  all.  there  appears  to  be 
no  such  things  as  weeds  or  underbrush  in 
the  dairy  country.  Barns,  farmhouses,  and 
wooded  hills  stand  out  in  clear  relief  against 
the  broad  skies,  as  clear  and  colorful  as  a 
Grandma  Moses  painting. 

Most  of  the  resorts  in  the  southern  areas 
have  a  gay,  country-club  atmosphere,  offer- 
ing fishing,  swimming,  horseback  riding,  and 
other  summer  sports,  besides  bobcleddmg 
and  skiiing  m  the  winter.  The  real  vaca- 
tlonland.  however,  is  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

There  a  man  and  his  famllv  can  really 
rough  It  in  authentic  North  Wc>ods  atmos- 
phere, or  if  he  hkes  his  North  Woods  served 
up  with  all  modern  conveniences,  there  are 
dozens  of  places  sure  to  suit  his  fancy. 

For  Instance,  there's  the  Northernaire, 
a  plush,  hotel-type  resort  at  Three  Lakes. 
Wis.  (Incidentally,  the  Three  Lakes  chain 
Includes  seme  30  lakes.)  The  Northernaire 
Is  hke  a  splinter  of  Manhattan  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  deer,  porcupines,  and  a  night- 
club within  a  gem's  throw. 

By  contrast,  the  real  fishing  or  Just  plain 
nature  enthusiast  can  live  in  contentment 
in  any  one  cf  dozens  of  housekeeping  cabins 
on  any  one  of  dozens  of  remote  lakes,  all 
chockiul  of  wall-eyed  pike,  bass,  and  the 
pride  of  the  North  Woods — muskies. 

Houjs  visrroas 
Surprisingly,  many  of  these  small  resort 
op»erators    pre    not    really   North   Woodsmen 
at  aU.     Many  of   the  guides  have  lived  la 
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nm  MW  far  irtttn 
OMrltff .  •  fcmaMT  OIU- 


'M»4   I   «iv»ir»    IM««4 
If.  I  inHi<  I  v<m:<4at  fa 

It  r*\  " 

Aiut  **«r9  Ant-UOM  vtotuir  to  Um  Mtdgm 
•mm*  AMt  kM  Aral  4MV  flMfa  tTMCful.r 
MrsM  tlM  feifliwsf,  maaOf  Ike  BMt  11^104 
b«  w»au  to  do  u  edicts  a  miartu  ■  <ir  aimlnl- 
tufift.  uo*  at  Um  fi«bUsMt  fMM  ttik  d 

UMMBtt. 

MMfefai  «aan  t.  4  or  •«•»  I  (Mi  lonf .    Ho 


Fer  UM 
and  iMi  flitM.  an 
^<«aty   at   *»£-*7<* 

Od4  M  •  Mtfac  MKMr  U  tb«  tur  Donbrra 
ce«B^  of  Bif<«.  M  tfM  up  or  Ufc«  cu. 
parlor,  aliitfc  aHm  to  oo«  r«UuT«iy  uxuM 
•TM  aoo  mtlM  of  rtnam  Uctit  flalUnc.  naaU 
Uji*  fff*'«nt  and  d«*p-«**  trout  fiilitac  In 
LMkt  Sttpartor. 

BcMlquan«n  for  tbt  Ian  U  th«  ptctureaque 
lltU«  aty  of  Bajfleld.  Scattered  cff  in  tbe 
UlLc  tma  thia  rtaort  tovn  ar?  the  22  Apc«tle 
lrT*«»^««  a  prime  tourist  attractlor: 

It  TS*  aroticd  ihiM  general  area  that  Locg- 
XeUoWs  faired  Indian.  Hiswatlia,  Is  supposed 
to  haw  had  hi*  hunting  ground,  by  the 
tHiwtng  btg  aea  water— L^Jce  Superior. 


AtaA 
ct  mceonsln  itretehea  out 
Into  Xjaise  M***<g***  ^  ^^  south,  forming  a 
aort  <tf  ctteam.  wnta  the  laks  on  the  outauie 
and  C^«en  Bay  (borne  at  the  roc-.bell  Pack- 
ers 1  tcward  the  palm  cS  tt.e  Sta*^  nurten. 
Thia  lit  the  quaint  Dorr  County  or  "Ciierry- 
land."  The  strange  ccunij  name  is  sa:d  to 
derive  Cram  an  Indian  Icfcod  about  death's 
door. 

The  nickname  Is  an  approfiriate  ere.  Door 
County  la  almost  a  soUd  Uo^  cf  lin:«stcne. 
with  a  Teneer  cf  earth.  ar;3  cherry  trees  jun 
thrlre  on  llmestcne  Tears  ago  an  enter- 
paistog  farmer  pot  them  both  together,  and 
noTT  tte  area  la.  eovcrcd  with  cherry  trees. 
The  picking  aeaaon  la  just  getting  lato  full 
avlnf  cow. 

One  cf  the  Wlaeoaala  algSita  best  kncwn  cut 
cf  State  are  the  famooa  Dells  en  the  Wls- 
eossln  Klver.  Theae  are  be«utlfully  ar.d 
grotecotKiT  wtod-and-water-carred  nnyar.s. 

Setae  40  mLea  aooth  of  the  Dells,  tn  the 
aootbera  part  d  tba  State.  >•  the  capital. 
IladlBcn  A:thoae!b  tlie  lake  ragkm  u  for 
tte  most  part  ta  tbtt  acsthcra  giaelar  area. 
Madltan.  too.  la  part  of  the  gattiartng  of  the 
water*. 

It  toutfua  OB  fc  ur  lakes,  ooa  of  them.  Lake 
Mendota,  ranking  amcng  the  most  beautiful 
ta  tba  coontry. 


Veteraa'  Bcsefits  for  Mca  Ftjhtbf  b 
Korea 


REMARKS 

HON.  JCKN  E.  RANXIN 

XM  THX  HOCSZ  OF  HZtP.£oZXTATI 
Monday.  Julu  24.  17S0 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Ut.  Speaker,  cince  the 
figbtiA<3  siarted  in  ID^rea  ma.iy  quecUoiu 
have  artaen  esncemin?  the  protaetloa 
wbJeb  cor  acrrlcrmen  t  '.'  r-ceire  ac  ret- 


'£3 


cran?  of  service  in 


-a.    I  Uvpe  thi« 


•Ut^tni'nt  «tn  clarify  th«  situatton  At 
ItMt  toaom*  drvrr* 

Thd  ItouooAl  Btrriet  U(«  ItmtntvM 
Aet.  wtilito-VM  iriginmUf  MMMted  tn 
1M«,  It  In  full  (ore*  tnd  tflMl  and  any 
membrr  of  the  AmuHl  fonm  ta  •tlxibU 
to  take  out  and  carry  an  insurance  policy 
up  in  110,000  and  to  tboem  atteh  bena* 
ftctahea  a«  he  may  dMlrt.  In  addition, 
the  committM  haa  directed  tta  itaff  to 
tidt'.y  thd  poMlMUtlda  of  a  new  inatirance 
lav 

Any  »ervleffman  Injure'l  or  Cf>r tract- 
tog  a  dtiatat  in  Hue  of  duty  will  be  en- 
titled to  (uU  diaabtlity  compcnaatton  pay 
At  Um  wartime  ratM  ba^ed  en  duty  ptr- 
f<mn#d  under  extra^hazardout  eondl« 
tiona  or  ecndmona  aimuiatint  war.  Cer- 
tainly the  preaent  aeuvity  in  Korea  fully 
eomplles  with  thia  definition  which  al- 
ready cxlsta  in  law.  It  follows,  of  courie. 
that  dcprnd^nts  of  the "  uhi.  load  thc<r 
Uvea  in  acUcn  will  be  entitled  to  death 
compenMition  at  the  v.-artimc  rates.  The 
law  today  provides  that  wartime  com- 
pcnsa'icn  rates  siiall  be  payable.  P.rst. 
a":  a  d;r€ct  result  of  armt-d  conflict;  sec- 
ond, while  engaged  in  extra-hazardous 
service,  including  svch  service  under 
ccnditicn^  simulaUng  war;  or  t*iird. 
whiie  the  United  States  Is  enoaged  in 
war.  The  peacetime  rates  applicable 
under  peaceume  conditions  are  80  per- 
cent of  tiie  wanime  rates. 

The  Soldiers"  and  Sa.lors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  is  also  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
gives  protection  to  any  man  called  inio 
service  by  suspendins  ili.  tnforcein?n:  of 
civil  Labilities  such  as  ce  ots.  mori-gages. 
or  other  liabilities  wiiich  he  may  have 
and  is  unable  to  p>ay  as  a  restl  of  his 
mU!tj=ry  service.  Guaranty  or  premiums 
en  ccmm^rcial  insurance  policies  may 
also  I:e  provided  for  undsr  this  law  under 
Cci  l!un  conditicns. 

Any  veteran  of  the  t/hiing  in  Korea 
who  suffers  a  S3rvice-connecied  injury 
is  of  course,  entitled  to  hospitalization 
under  ihe  presen>,  laws  ?oveminT  ho.'rpi- 
taiizaiicn  by  the  Veteran^'  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  he  *ould  be  entitled 
to  out-pati?nt  treatment  for  his  service- 
connected  injury. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
which  amon;;  other  things  provides  edu- 
cac-on  and  traininT  and  assistance  in 
procuring  hones  for  V,'crld  War  TI  vet- 
en'.ns,  dees  not  apply  to  veterans  nov;  en- 
gaged in  action  in  Korea.  It  will  be  re- 
c  Ld  that  th  3  law  was  enacted  3  years 
a.u;r  World  War  II  began  and  that  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitaticnal  Act  which 
a.:pl.c3  toscr  'veterans  was 

e:iacted  2  ye .3t  war  began. 

It  seems  entirely  pocr.ble  that  Congress 
Ciay  desire  at  a  later  d:ite  10  extend  to 
ve  i.erans  of  the  Korean  service  some  such 
privilj^js  in  the  education  and  training 
£.ld  as  are  now  given  to  World  War  II 
veterans.  I  believe  that  this  matter 
merits  the  most  careful  consideration. 
Wi.h  tliat  in  mind.  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed inquiries  to  the  four  veterano* 
aernee  orsanizations  chartered  by  act  of 
Cocsreas,  as  will  a-i  interested  Gov^rn- 
mmt  afencles  and  a-ssociations  operating 
in  the  education  field,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  stiKzestlons  for  th?  very  b-st 
training  fcr  our  veterans  of  the  prcccnt 
co.t^Ilct. 


0'.i'A;«  Aiiiitanct 

rXTEMBION  OF  KllfAflK« 

or 

HC:i.  TIIURKAN  C.  CRCOX 

or  iKOuMs 

Df  TMI  HOU6B  Of  ntPVinryT A  nwt9 

MtmdAV,  Juiy  24,  tifiO 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  8p«»kcr,  fully  real- 
izing that  many  of  our  agad  ptojle.  who 
ptooMrMl  and  hcltwd  build  ou-  great 
demoeraey,  are  now,  from  no  cium  of 
their  own,  m  diniculty  aa  they  try  to 
ktep  bo^  Md  Mul  together  unS*r  our 
pntiBt  teoBomle  lyftem.  I  deem  t  expe- 
dient that  their  eondilicn  should  attract 
the  VlUl  concern  of  thu  Convri  aa  that 
remedial  action  may  be  coneumaaU'd  in 
tiie  near  future. 

That  we  may  (trow  fully  cognizant  of 
this  humanitarian  problem  that  U  ours, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkn.  I  wish 
to  place*  In  the  Rxcor;D  an  ar.lclc  by 
Clarke  Beach.  Ajsociatod  Press,  ippcar- 
ing  in  the  July  20  edition  of  th;  South 
Bend  Tribune,  of  Indiana: 
Thuee  Mtix:oN  Ssvsn  Htrwoani  Tho:jsand  in 

6.T  En.^cKrr  ^Ttr-StrpponTTWC.  2.C00  OCO  Lrv« 

ON  Old  Ag*  awd  P.*tment3 

(By  Clark  Beach) 

(More  than  U, 000.000  persons  In  tie  tJnited 
States  are  agerl  63  or  more.  Their  Drcblema 
are  employment,  support,  health,  and  ac- 
tivities Thi.s  Is  tte  second  of  a  s<erles  of 
articles  on  this  unportant  re3pon8ib  litv  that 
Is  growing  from  year  to  year — Editor 
Tribune. ) 

How  are  the  old  folks  getting  ilong  fi- 
nancially? A  statistical  expert  at  ttte  Social 
SPCUT'ty  Administration  in  Washii  gton  re- 
cently  figured  out  a  partul  answe*  to  this 
question. 

He  estimated  about  11. 300, .000  Americans 
were  65  or  older  In  June  ld49.  H.  div.ied 
them  Into  groups  according  to  thel:  sources 
01  income  or  upkeep. 

He  learned  3.700.000  persons  tn  this  aga 
group  were  self-supporting.  About  2.800.000 
o'  them  were  earning  their  own  11^  Ing.  ar.d 
£00.000  o^  them  were  women  who  were  mar- 
ried to  mpn  who  were  working. 

The  larjzest  grcup.  about  5.200,(00.  were 
either  entirely  without  Income  or  »e:e  liv- 
ing on  allowances.  Of  these  2.800.  X)0  were 
living  on  Qld-ag»  assistance,  the  national 
plan,  administered  by  the  States.  Under  It 
persons  63  and  over,  who  have  no  other  in- 
come anr<  cannot  depend  on  relatives  for 
surfort,  get  monthly  allowances  ranging 
from  418.80  In  Mississippi.  The  aveiage  pay- 
ment was  443.60  to  470.55  in  Calif crnla. 

NO  CASH  INCOME 

The  Other  2,6C0,0C0  In  the  larje  group 
bad  no  cash  income  and  presume  bly  were 
depending  on  relatives  for  8uppo;t.  (The 
Ci-.'iias  Bureau  recently  estimated  there  were 
S.SvjO.COO  persons  of  63  and  over  wUh  no  In- 
ccrae.  tuc  the  social-security  exper,  pointed 
out  that  300,000  of  these  were  wives  of  work- 
i::  -mon.  About  2,0OO.0C0  of  the  r  jmair.cJer 
were  women,  leaving  about  600,0O(  men  In 
this  category.) 

Continuing  his  breakdown,  the  ioclal-se- 
curlty  man  found  that  about  l.SOO.COO  of  the 
old  persons  were  drawlni?  cld-age  benefits 
from  aoclal-security  ln:;urance.  At  an  in- 
t:iv;riual's  monthly  check  averaged  only  426. 
nboiit  10  prr^'T.t  of  these  old  persons  also 
»  old-a'^e  aaslstance  by  the 

biai...i  _<  a  dL>Kp'Snxent. 

oTMca  rcMsiONs  ricuazo 

He  r^ur?d  th'it  about  2JG  0)0  of  th.?m 
w:ro  rcctlvinj  p.ns;.,n3  cr  widows'  bene:ii« 
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fr'>m  the  railroad  r»*4r*ni»nt  fund,  AaoUmt 
pitO<4)  mttm  getttnf  raderai  eivii-aemee 
yeiiricnr.  Atom  M jot  were  reeemaf  oUmt 
tfpee  ef  Pederal  peneldne^Amy,  Mary, 
OfMl  Otiard,  Tannesaaa  Vatlay  Auth//rttr  •^■ 

kaatht  itOfiW  were  raetpienta  ut  Veter- 
ans' AdTilnUtratU/n  baneflu,  aither  vei4rrsn« 
or  tbaU  a«ad  dapandaata.  And  ns.000  ware 
pefiaioaara  <4  Suta  or  leeel  tovernmanu. 

Abotil  flM,000  old  fotka  were  laawtea  of 
In^MtuUene.  Of  tbaaa.  ab^vut  IMJOO  ware 
In  booMa  for  tba  agad  inftrm  or  needy,  M  000 
ware  In  aaanul  Inatltutloaa.  4,000  were  in 
]aiU.  and  4,000  were  In  other  typea  of  in- 
ftltutloDa. 

aoM«  aaotrrt  OMrrrts 
This    tabuiatkm    laavaa   out   aooM   targa 

groups  wb'««e  numbers  aannot  ba  aatuaated, 
ntn  roughly  Tbaaa  Include  persona  lirinf 
on  savings  or  drawing  annuitlaa  or  other 
paymenu  from  ir.dividually  ftaaaeed  old-aga 
ln/urat«ca  pUns, 

8' 111  another  group  la  drawing  from  pen- 
sion plans  matntauied  by  industry.  Tba 
social  •security  experts  reckon  that  about 
7,000,000  workers  are  covered  by  luch  plana. 
How  many  of  them  are  drawing  pensions 
they  do  not  try  to  guess,  since  no  reliable 
national  statistics  are  available. 

The  State-aid  plan  obviously  fills  the  big 
gap.  providing  a  minimum  upkeep  for  thcaa 
persons  who  have  no  other  means  of  support. 
It  is  part  of  the  national  social -security  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Government  matches 
funds  supplied  by  the  States  and  local  au- 
thorities. In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1949, 
ttn  Federal  Government  contributed  55  1 
percent  of  the  cost;  the  States,  40.5;  and 
localities.  4  5. 

The  total  cost  for  the  year  was  41.259.445,- 
000,  all  of  It  coming  cut  of  the  Public  Treas- 
ury since  the  lieneSciaries  make  no  con- 
tributions to  it.  The  old  folks  supported 
by  the  system  receive  little  or  no  help  from 
the  old -age  and  survivors  insurance  plan, 
as  they  vrtre  too  old  to  have  ccme  under  it 
or  for  other  reasons  were  unable  to  talte 
advartage  of  it. 


Stand   AIoDe 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PE_NN.^YLV.\XI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  M--.  Sp)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Bruce 
Barton  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  21.  1950: 

St.\nd   Alone 
(By  Bruce  Barton) 

The  other  night  I  attended  a  lecture  by  a 
famous  scholar  who  should  have  drawn  a  full 
house.  The  hall  was  more  than  half  empty. 
People  looked  around  at  each  other  self-con- 
sciously; it  was  easy  to  read  their  thoughts — 
"How  disappointing.  We  understood  this 
was  to  be  something  good.  But  such  a  small 
audience.    We  must  have  made  a  mistake." 

The  same  psychology  of  self-doubt  is  at 
work  in  our  political  Ufe.  Insidiously,  we  are 
drifting  toward  oi  e-party  government. 
After  each  election  ycu  hear  more  people 
aay.  "I'm  t;red  of  never  voting  fcr  a  winner. 
Everything  I  used  to  think  was  true,  politi- 
cally and  economically,  seems  to  be  labeled 
old-fashioned.  The  majority  against  me  is 
too  great.  I  must  be  wrong;  they  must  be 
right." 

To  this  defeatlit  thinking  I  say:  Distrust 
B.'.;jorltles.     Have  faith  In  yoiu:  own  mental 


proeaaaaa.  In  many  of  the  moal  track  «n»m 
(ft  ti\»Uity  the  tna)r/r}«y  hae  not  baan  rlftti, 

A  n,myitvy  trmiM»a  J-«u«  A  maj^/ruy 
b*rked  HapoleeM  IS  tl.*  i»>r«  that  h\»6 
rr>/Msa  White  Hitter  bad  i.'m'  ii.aj'^itiaa,  ao 
d«d  MuaaollAi 

f»  every  war  truth  i«  tne  ftrst  casualty, 
0'>varaMant  propa«Hr.'ia  "  r  '••ntratea  lu 
fun  Ore  on  tndapend'  '     /    And  after 

tba  war  the  foreaa  of  propmtmiuu  are  aoi 
demooiiizad  Tba  party  line  of  thotifM  eo«« 
trol  tn  raapaet  to  Amerlea'i  foreifn  pou^y, 
for  esampla,  la  fearfully  powerful  today,  artd 
S'^metlflMaiboc kingly  intolerant. 

It  would  ba  fitxjC  lit  Die  Unltad  States  if 
every  cltiaan  who  wanta  Uj  60  hi*  own  think- 
ing, but  u  Aadtof  tba  odda  acalaat  bin  al- 
moat  too  Mtteb,  weald  apend  aooM  tima 
with  Henry  Tboraau  and  Ralph  Waldo  Imer- 
aon 

loieraoa  raid.  It  u  easy  tn  ibe  world  to 
lira  after  tba  w^id  s  opinion;  it  la  aaay  m 
adttuda  to  live  af tar  our  own;  but  tba  great 
man  U  ba  who,  tn  tba  mldat  of  the  crowd, 
kaepe  witb  perfect  awaatoaaa  the  independ- 
ence of  solitude." 

And  Thoreau.  "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace 
With  hu  compaulona,  perhaps  it  is  t>ecauae 
be  hears  a  di]Ierez.t  drummer.  Let  him  atep 
to  the  mualc  which  he  hears,  however  meas- 
ured or  far  away." 


Fa!ie  Boaitr  Have  Misled  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^^IARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

CF  Mill :r.c\s 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  today  are  asking  the  question, 
"What  and  where  is  all  our  defense 
about  which  the  Defense  Secretary-  has 
been  boasting  for  the  past  year?"  There 
is  no  doubt  we  were  caught  unprepared 
in  Korea. 

We  recall  the  Defence  Stcretary's  so- 
called  economy  procram.  Most  of  that 
economy  removed  not  only  the  fat  from 
our  defense  program  but  cut  deeply  into 
the  muscle  of  our  armed  services.  He 
held  back  funds  which  had  b-?en  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  defense  pur- 
poses. The  holding  back  of  such  funds, 
no  doubt,  has  impaired  the  fighting  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Tl:e  Menominee  Herald-Leader,  a  lead- 
ing daily  newspaper  of  my  district,  ear- 
ned a  most  timely  editorial  in  its  issue 
cf  July  19.  1&50,  on  this  subject  which 
I  cammend  for  your  reading.    It  follows: 

President  Truman  gave  Congress  today  his 
first  request  for  war  measures.  They  are 
only  a  start,  but  they  comjxsse  a  $10.000. COO. - 
000  program  to  provide  men  and  weapons 
for  fighting  in  Korea  and  other  places  where 
It  may  be  necessary.  Mr  Truman  did  not 
ask  for  a  tax  increase  to  cover  this  huge 
addition  to  Federal  spending;  that  will  ccme 
later.  The  manpower  of  the  armed  services 
Is  now  limited  by  law,  and  he  asked  tiiat 
these  limits  be  removed  so  the  services  can 
be  expanded,  but  he  did  not  say  how  much. 
Washington  report  says  his  first  request  will 
be  for  220.000  more  men  than  the  present 
2.C05.882  authorized  strength  cf  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  He  also  asked  for  par- 
tial home-front  mobilization. 

The  President's  requests  for  war  needs  ap- 
pear necessary.  Had  a  smaller  expenditure 
for  them  teen  made  earlier  the  larger  one 
might  not  ire  necessary  now,  tut  the  present 


■atkmal  adminielratloa  1m«  b,a4«  a  hie- 
l«neat  wrotif  guaaa  aboM  RtiMia  1  w%t  mfn* 
a  defeaae  keeed  d«  that  mt«- 
»eeli4d  eenMeaee  te  tna  {>»>• 
frte.  feeaeted  a  attiia  of  preparedaim  whuh 
llM  war  m  ftoraa  baa  sbowa  lo  ke  faiae,  and 
a  la  aroM  <p4dift  wke» 
would  have  been  OMre  reatiatia 
Wdttld  have  better  d^Tfd  tba  neeOe  (4 
the  Amaruan  people  aod  of  tba  world. 

Oi.ly  4  OMnllM  ate  Dafenaa  laeretAry 
Johnaon  deetaied  that  the  Onlted  ftataa  had 
all  the  armed  atrengtb  It  needed,  the  world 
situation  conatderad.  Naarly  a  year  ago  he 
said  Ruaeio  •  poaaaaaum  of  tba  A-bomb  hadn't 
changed  the  etrategle  poaMlon  of  ttoe  Ontiad 
Stataa.  With  war  MadSag  la  "' 
boaata  that  hu  edeaoaq 
th«  flchting  aervieae  for  tbe  emerfeaey  bf 
making  them  into  a  eompeei  flgMMff  tieni 
Tbe  team  waant  ready  when  the  tee4  eesM. 
Tba  MatloB  aharea  raeponalbillty  (or  our  la^ 
of  preparedaeae  ttaroufh  rafuaai  to  be  ac- 
tively eoMWmad  abotn  our  ability  to  meet 
Ruasia'a  threau,  but  we  have  been  led  lu 
error. 


Turn  To 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>/IARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

OF  FL'RTDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 
Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, m  these  critical,  troubled,  and  un- 
stable times  we  need  to  bur>-  our  differ- 
ences and  unite  in  the  commct.  fight  to 
preserve  our  system  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  democracy.  The  times  demand 
that  we  stand  tog. ether  in  unity  and  har- 
mony and  against  discord  among  our 
people.  We  need  team  work  and  coop- 
eration both  of  which  are  keys  to  achieve- 
ment. Let  us  join  in  building  instead  of 
tearing  down. 

I  am  enclosing  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  most  splendid  and  timely  edi- 
torial appeanns  m  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
of  Thursday.  July  20,  1950.  written  by 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  chief  editorialist 
of  the  Perry  newspapers,  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Coe  IS  an  editorial  writer  of  no  mean 
ability  and  a  good  American.  The  edi- 
torial follows; 

Tx;rn  To 

Listen.  Buddy. 

The  Commies  are  on  the  march.  The  fu- 
ture ct  our  Republic,  which  la  likewise  the 
future  of  mankind,  stands  Imperiled.  As 
freemen,  we  entertain  each,  his  own  opinion 
en  a  variety  of  subjects.  As  Americans,  we 
submerge  our  differences  in  a  common  front 
against  Communist  aggression.  Only  so  do 
we  prosper.  Only  so  we  defend  and  protect 
the  Reptiblic.  Only  so  can  America  follow 
Its  tradition.  Only  so  can  we  {J^r^orni  a 
vital  joint  enterprise. 

In  tiie  White  House  sits  a  man  harassed 
beyond  human  endurance.  He  is  called  upuu 
for  decisions  which  stagger  the  imagination. 
He  is  forced  to  resist  a  thousand  tides,  a  l>e- 
wildering  array  of  fogs,  the  whimperings  of 
sycophants  and  the  pleadings  of  cravens.  He 
is  Harry  Truman.  He  is  President  of  our 
United  States.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  CU;-  fighting  forces.  If  we  divide,  he  will 
fail.     If  he  faUs.  we  will  be  enslaved. 

Turn  to,  Buddy.  *^ 

Drown  your  misgivings  as  to  this  political 
absurdity  or  that  petty  chiseling.     There  U 
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Mfgfr  ?am«  to  be  hunted.  TTiere  U  more 
T^oroxis  Bernce  bectonlnit.  Of  course.  w« 
have  made  mutafceft  Of  covrse.  we  wtU  rnaHa 
mtttt)»t-  Of  eeMTH.  ve  wlU  resist  the  mis- 
takes made  and  •naeaTor  to  prevent  recur- 
rence o:  tfcem.  But  that  Is  for  executive 
chamber  meetings-  That  te  for  us.  not  for 
tbe  •  world.  Mavt)e  we  wo"ld  rather  hr\v« 
•oDMOoe  atat  Pratulent.  What  cf  tf  The 
majc»^t7  of  u*  ptit  Mr.  Tnunsjj  there.  We 
can  do  not  leas  than  prtsume  that  he  l«  sin- 
cere, tbat  b«  win  fight  with  us.  no:  against 

W«  mart  relT  upon  him  to  open  bta  mind. 
hla  coBselCQCC.  and  bis  heart  to  the  cry  o:  all 
humanny.  that,  during  the  fighting  to  con- 
dtide  three  wars,  he  place  ahove  all  else,  the 
salezy  of  the  Republic.  Then,  turn  to.  Fight 
with  him.  against  all  who  would  asstiil  us.  II 
controls  appsar.  aeecpt  them  as  the  unavoid- 
able daoMiidi  of  pablic  secur.ty.  until  they 
•!«  proven  to  be  other  than  that,  then  yc-arl 
complaint  ccnstructively.  Ltt  no  man.  ar.y- 
where  in  the  world,  get  the  impression  th&t 
we  divide  In  time  of  cnsis.  Let  all  men  know 
i:-.at  the  ultimate  fruit  of  our  system  is  Indi- 
vidu.il  Ube.-ty.  That  ir.dindual  liberty  is 
notMne  mcra  than  a  coordinated  series  of 
sacrifices.  In  connection  with  our  Individual 
license. 

Turn  to.  Let  Stalin  see  that  America  Is  on 
the  march,  standing  firm  end  stalwart  be- 
hind lu  chosen  and  vested  leadership.  Mr. 
Tnunan  himself  would  decry  any  renuncia- 
tion cf  the  American  privilege  and  duty  of 
cspresslni;  opinion.  We  can  and  should  do 
BO  less  than  elve  to  him  a  unlfled.  flghtl:-.g 
suopcrt  in  a  commcn  ca'.ise 

As  for  lis.  he  can  rely  upon  that  as  m 
policy. 


Hoarding 


of  It  away  In  attics  and  cellars  T^la  In- 
cludes sugar,  tires.  c.Hee.  cigarettes,  and 
even  autrmoinies. 

This  is  .Tbout  as  wrone  a  thing  as  can 
be  done.  The  obiect.  of  cour^e.  la  to  have 
&  reserve  to  esc.pe  ratlonlin?.  The  fear  ts 
that  goods  and  foods  may  be  again  placrd 
on  a  ration  basis,  and  to  escape  that  the 
buyer  buy<  and  stores.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  Is  plenty  of  all  st.iple  articles  In  the 
Nation,  and  there  Is  no  threat  of  rationing 
unless  u  be  for  certain  metals  or  material 
essei.ual  to  war. 

But  tl-.e  very  wild  buylnit  and  hoarding 
gcmg  on  Is  the  thing  which  can  cause  the 
very  thing  these  people  hope  to  escape.  This 
sort  of  buying  does  two  evil  things.  It  pro- 
duces an  artiflclal  scarcity  which  wiU  in- 
crease the  prices  to  even  greater  heights,  and 
this  very  scarcity  can  br.ng  about  the  ration- 
ing which  people  dread.  If  people  would 
remain  calm,  and  buy  only  as  they  need 
things  as  usual,  rationing  could  be  at  least 
delayed  for  a  long  lone  time,  even  though 
war  comes  now.  But  with  things  scarce  be- 
cause of  art.acisl  and  needless  buving, 
rationing  would  be  necessary  at  once  to  ste 
to  It  that  everybody  had  a  fair  chance  at 
whatever  Is  left. 

The  war  outlook  is  Indeed  gloomy,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  fcr  frantic  buying,  and 
there  would  be  none  for  a  long  time  until 
the  normal  surplus  has  been  used  up. 
Frr.ntlc  buying  ard  hoarding  brings  about 
the  very  condition  the  people  do  not  want. 


EXTENSION  CP  RE?.1ARKS 

CF 

HON.  CURE  MAGEE 

Oy  MtSSOUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATT.TIS 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
4  weeks  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  has 
brou:rht  forth  in  this  country  the  most 
pronounced  wave  of  buying  and  hoard- 
ing ever  witnessed.  It  is  sad.  selfish, 
and  sen««eless.  It  is  causing  prices  to 
skyrocket.  Continued,  it  can  only  briiig 
upon  us  the  controls  which  we  dislike. 
Our  boys,  are  being  slaughtered  on  far- 
fiung  battlef.elcs  and  we  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  e.iemy  and  stab  our  o-.vn 
p>eopIe  in  the  back.  It  is  unconscionable 
and  unpatriotic.  It  is  venal  and  mer- 
cenary. Does  anyone  imagine  that  Rus- 
sian hotisewives  are  hoarding  or  that 
preceding  the  invasion  of  South  Korea, 
the  North  Koreans  were  buj-ins  up  all 
the  staples  on  grocen'  shelves?  German 
Civilians  did  none  of  tliis;  nor  did  the 
Japanese  before  or  during  World  War  II. 
Must  we  adm.t  tnat  we  are  less  patriotic 
than  those  who  are  now  or  have  been  our 
enemies?  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoBO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing timely  and  worth -while  editorial 
from  the  Unionville  Republican,  pub- 
lisi.ed  in  Uaionviile.  Mo.; 

WaoNi 
The  threat  of  war  has  br'>ught  about  % 
sorry  spectacle  among  our  own  people.  For 
the  past  2  weeks  fearful  buyers  have  been 
hauling  out  about  everything  from  stares 
they  can  luy  their  hands  on  and  storing  much 


Let's  Stay  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  crisis,  I  have  ad- 
vocated that  Congress  forget  its  plans  to 
adjourn  and  stay  on  the  job. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Escanaba 
Daily  Press,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  my  district,  concurs  in  this 
\ie'.vpoint.  I  would  recommend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  Member  of  Congress  read 
the  Escanaba  Press'  timely  editorial  of 
July  13.  1&50,  quoted  below: 

Congress  Ehotjuj  Stat  on  Job 

Notwithstanding  the  Korean  war,  Congress 
Is  still  planning  to  go  home  August  1.  This 
being  an  election  year  the  Intention  is  un- 
derstandable; but  It  is  hardly  wise  or  prac- 
tical. 

With  every  passing  day  It  becomes  clearer 
that  the  war  In  K-^rea  Is  not  to  be  a  brief 
affair.  Already  President  Trumsn  Is  seek- 
ing more  money  to  wage  It.  Even  If  the 
fighting  doesn't  spread  to  other  area:i,  he 
may  want  to  come  In  at  any  time  with  re- 
quests for  8»111  more  money,  controls  on  the 
civilian  economy,  more  extensive  manpower 
mobilization. 

Moreover,  the  new  demands  thus  far  sub- 
mitted are  causing  congressional  leaders  to 
condense  their  schedule  and  squeeze  out 
legislation  that  deserves  attention  at  this 
session. 

A  prime  example  la  afforded  by  the  House- 
approved  bills  providing  statehood  for  Ha-^all 
and  A:a«ka.  Recently  these  measures  were 
endorsed  by  the  Senate  interior  affairs  com- 
mittee. Chances  of  ultimate  enactment  are 
strong  right  now. 

Much  congressional  time  and  taxpayers' 
money  already  has  b?en  spent  in  advancing 


the  statehood  pro|)osals  this  far.  They've 
been  klckmt;  around  Capitol  Hill  tor  years 
and  this  Is  the  closest  they  have  ever  com* 
to  final  adaption. 

Ii  would  be  not  only  a  foolish  waste  but  a 
toying  with  the  country  s  security  to  let  this 
legislation  die  at  this  point.  Both  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  pre  vital  defense  outposts  In  the 
F  '.cLIc.  the  area  most  irnmedlateiy  threatened 
by  the  Kore  in  war.  Were  the  two  Territories 
woven  more  Ughtly  Into  the  nn'lonal  labrlc, 
the  likelihood  U  they  d  get  better  protection. 

General  Eisenhower  and  many  others  have 
called  attention  to  the  weakness  of  Ah<..-kan 
de:?nses.  Hawaii  Is  better  off.  but  hardly  in 
Ideal  shape. 

Senators  don't  -.vant  to  take  the  bills  up  be- 
cause they're  controversial  and  debute  would 
be  long.  What  this  really  means  Is  that  Con- 
gress Is  taking  a  polttlcs-as-usual  approach 
to  the  Korean  war,  and  simply  doeput  wish 
to  spoil  Its  plans  for  getting  back  home  to  be- 
gin campaigning. 

Naturally  nobody  likes  to  hive  his  plans 
upcet.  0.\T  Armed  Forces  flghtlrg  In  Korea 
undoubtedly  were  happier  living  the  rela- 
tively soft  life  of  occupation  troops  In  Japan. 
But  they  hpd  no  choice.  And  If  Congress 
wants  to  measure  up  In  this  emergency.  Its 
course  of  duty  Is  also  plain. 

Lot  the  lawmakers  recess  for  several  weeks 
In  September  and  October  when  the  hot  cam- 
paigning develops.  But  otherwise  they  ought 
to  stick  by  their  jKwts. 


The  KyJrogen  Bomb:  A  Panacea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mond'ry.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Whole- 
sale Dryrroods  Institute  was  held  at 
Elmira.  N.  Y..  on  July  16.  17.  18.  and  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitute at  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel.  E'.mira, 
on  July  17: 

The  Htdrocen  Bomb:  A  Panacta? 

These  are  times  which  could  well  be  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  more  confusing 
d.i}-s.  Every  one  of  us  gropes  for  Information 
which  will  give  Indication  of  where  this  Na- 
tion Is  going.  However,  with  all  the  pro- 
nouncements which  emanate  from  Washing- 
ton there  Is  little  help  or  guidance  for  the 
interested  citizen.  All  of  us  try  to  under- 
stand what  our  national  policy  is  with  regard 
to  this  or  that  Issue,  and  this  very  gr  ,plng 
only  leads  to  more  conftislon. 

In  none  cf  our  national  Issues  Is  there 
more  conftision  than  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  It  Is  an  area  concerning  whlc'.i  much 
has  been  said  and  writ'.en,  but  with  it  a.l  the 
average  person  has  difficulty  In  understand- 
ing what  tlie  Isiiies  are.  Most  recently  there 
has  been  much  fanfare  made  over  the  hydro- 
gen or  superbomb. 

On  January  23  the  President  ma'.e  a  short 
and  momentous  announcement  that  he  had 
"directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
continue  Its  work  on  all  forms  of  atomic 
weapons.  Including  the  so-called  hydrogen  or 
superbomb  "  He  assigned  as  his  rc;>.sou  that 
this  was  to  be  carried  forward  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  over-all  objectives  cf  our 
program  for  peace  and  security.  To  date 
there  has  teen  no  ciacLtl  amplification  of 
that  statement.  In  fact,  on  March  14  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  prohibited  per- 
sonnel under  its  Jurisdiction  from  making 
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public  statements  relative  to  the  hydrogen 
tomb.  This  strict  prohibition  was  later  sof- 
tened In  language,  but  the  intent  to  block 
discussion  was  still  clear.  So  far  there  has 
been  nothing  from  olHclal  scjrces  upon 
which  the  American  people  can  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  th**  relative  value  of  such  a  weapon 
In  terms  of  national  security. 

It  Is  because  there  Lb  so  much  conftised 
thinking,  and  because  this  is  an  issue  that 
every  American  has  an  Interest,  that  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  thinking  to  the  problems 
posed  by  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

There  have  been  many  conflicting  state- 
ments about  the  superbomb  and  what  we 
should  do  about  the  program  of  research 
and  development  which  It  would  require. 
Many  ol  these  statements  have  been  so  ex- 
treme as  to  warrant  no  serious  consideration. 
Some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  our  scientists  have  been  very  fright- 
ening to  us  all  Back  of  these  statements 
seems  to  be  the  Idea  that  If  the  people  of 
this  and  other  countries  are  sufficiently 
frightened  we  will  not  have  any  war  In  the 
futvire.  This  tactic  was  employed  by  some 
of  this  group  in  1945  and  1946  in  an  effort  to 
sell  this  country  and  the  world  on  the  Idea 
of  International  control  of  atomic  energy. 
As  we  all  know,  our  efforts  In  this  direction 
met  with  failure  because  of  the  obstruction- 
ist tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  similar 
campaign  of  terror  surrounds  the  secrecy 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  The  people  are  net  given 
the  Information  which  necessarily  and  prop- 
erly should  be  given  them  In  order  to  reach 
a  determination  of  the  momentotis  problem. 
It  Is  wrong,  entirely  wrong,  for  these  deci- 
sions to  be  made  by  one  person  or  a  group 
of  persons,  however  well-intentioned  they 
may  be. 

We  must  consider  these  matters  carefully 
and  dispassionately.  We  must  decide  what 
this  country  should  be  doing  in  terms  cf  na- 
tional security.  We  must  keep  our  heads 
and  use  our  best  Judgment,  but  we  must 
have  some  enllghtenm.ent,  a  thing  which  has 
been  sorely  lacking  to  date. 

Many  people  look  on  the  problem  only  from 
the  moral  point  of  view  and  quickly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  country  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  an- 
other weapon  of  tremendous  mass  destruc- 
tion. Of  course  atomic  bombs  are  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  but  are  they  immoral? 
Any  mere  than  block-busters  cr  Incendiary 
raids?  War  Itself  Is  immoral  and  any  part 
of  it  bears  elements  of  immorality  in  varying 
degrees.  Perhaps  it  can  be  argued  that  since 
hydrogen  bombs  are  weapons  of  tremendous 
mass  destruction  that  they  are  mere  to  be 
condemned  than  the  lesser  weapons.  It  can 
be  said  that  their  Increased  power  mr^kes 
them  less  selective  and  therefore  Indiscrim- 
inate in  ihcir  application. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying  prob- 
lem to  be  considered  Is  what  the  tJuited 
States  should  be  doing  to  reduce  the  prob- 
ability cf  world  conflict.  Will  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hydrogen  bomb  hold  an  agtTessor 
at  bay?  Did  the  development  and  use  and 
production  of  the  atomic  bomb  have  any  real 
eflect  on  the  probability  of  another  conflict? 
Reduced  to  other  terms  the  question  may  be 
put:  How  important  is  the  development  of  a 
hydrogen  bomb  to  our  national  security? 
Win  the  possession  and  possible  use  of  hydro- 
gen bombs  increase  our  chances  of  prevent- 
ing or  winning  a  war  with  minimum  losses? 

The  theory  of  the  hydroeen  bomb  came 
from  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  that 
the  fusion  of  light  elements  was  the  source 
cf  energy  of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  The 
main  light  element  under  consideration  is 
hydrogen  which  has  several  isotopes  varying 
In  weight  from  normal  hydrogen  with  a 
weight  of  1.  These  are  deuterium  (2)  and 
tritium  (3K  It  has  been  determined  that 
common  hydrogen  will  not  work  In  a  bomb. 
It  Is  the   other   two   Isotopes   ol   hydrogen 
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which  h^ld  promise.  It  Is  believed  that  If 
either  or  both  of  these  could  be  raised  to  a 

suffiaentiy  huh  temperature  (50.000.000  de_ 
g.-ees  centigrade,  comparable  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  sun)  tremendous  energy  would 
be  released.  This  potential  release  has  b«en 
estimated  to  be  one  thousand  times  mere 
powerful  than  the  original  bomb  used  on 
Hir-jshima  In  1945.  Also  It  has  been  indi- 
cated to  be  an  "open  ended  weapon."  th^t  Is 
to  say  the  more  material  adced  the  bigger 
the  resulting  explosion,  with  no  limitation 
whatever  other  than  mechanical.  The  next 
problem  which  confronted  the  theorists  was 
a  source  of  haat  sufficiently  great  to  set  off 
such  a  bomb.  With  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  the  source  of  heat  is  avails b!e. 

If  it  takes  an  atomic  bomb  to  trigger  the 
hydrogen  bomb  we  mlpht  ask  ourselves  what 
the  hydrogen  bomb  will  do  that  the  atomic 
bomb  cannot  do?  It  has  been  many  times 
stated  that  the  Hiroshima  bomb  was  the 
equivalent  in  explosive  force  to  20.000  tens 
of  TKT.  and  has  been  estimated  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  would  be  equal  to  20.CCO.OC0 
tons  of  TNT.  The  radius  of  a  big  explosion 
Increases  as  the  cube  root  of  the  energy 
released:  therefore  since  at  Hirc^hlma  the 
radius  of  complete  damage  was  approximate- 
ly 1  mile,  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  one  thou- 
sand times  more  powerful,  the  radius  would 
be  10  miles.  Such  a  b^mb  could  be  expected 
to  destroy  the  metropolitan  area  of,  a  city 
like  Los  Angeles.  ' 

To  go  en  and  consider  other  effects  from 
svch  a  super  weapon  let  us  take  the  matter 
of  flash  burns.  At  Hiroshima  people  in  tht 
open  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  bomb  were 
serleusl;  burned.  With  a  hydrogen  bomb  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  danger  of  such 
burns  would  be  greater  and  would  extend 
for  a  greater  distance  than  the  blast  effecta. 
However,  the  radiation  which  causes  these 
bums  Is  easily  absorbed.  For  example,  a 
hea\7  smog  could  cut  off  a  good  bit  ol  this 
radiation.  It  m.lght  be  erpcrted  that  the 
radius  of  such  a  hazard  would  be  as  the 
square  root  of  the  power  cf  the  bomb.  There- 
fore since  at  Hiroshima  the  'Effects  of  flash 
burns  were  severe  out  to  two-thirds  cf  a 
mile  •  •  •  without  Interference  similar 
bums  m.ight  be  e.xpected  to  go  cut  to  20 
miles.  Trees  and  other  objects  which  wovild 
cast  shadows  would  be  very  Important  In 
cutting  down  the  'llrect  effect  of  Sash  burns. 

In  considering  nuclear  weapons  another 
factor  to  be  dealt  with  Is  the  preblem  of 
radiation.  Atomic  "bombs  do  and  hydrogen 
bombs  may  be  expected  to  release  neutrons 
and  penetrating  gamma  radiations.  These 
particles  and  rays  are  easily  absorbed  In  the 
air,  and  therefore  would  not  be  e.\pected  to 
have  a  greater  radius  of  action  for  the  hy- 
drogen tomb  than  for  the  atomic  bomb.  One 
could  reason  from  this  that  persons  close 
enough  to  be  killed  by  penetrating  radiation 
would  very  likely  be  killed  from  the  blast 
effect,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

We  can  assume  that  if  such  a  bomb  can 
te  developed  it  would  be  a  weapon  of  gi- 
gantic power,  however,  would  It  really  be  an 
effective  military  weapon?  I  think  we  must 
agree  that  since  the  President  has  directed 
that  the  hydrogen  bomb  Is  to  be  developed  we 
can  take  for  granted  that  In  scientific  circles 
it  is  considered  to  l>e  feasible.  I  would  point 
cut  that  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  one  cannot  say  that  the  solution 
to  these  problems  has  been  accomplished 
until  a  hydrogen  bomb  has  been  made  and 
exploded. 

Theoretically  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  Is  capable  of  destroying  the 
metropolitan  area  of  almost  any  large  city. 
Thus  far  we  have  made  all  of  our  comparisons 
to  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  However,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  stated  that 
we  have  bombs  which  are  more  powerful  and 
efBclent  In  the  use  of  fissionable  materials. 
These  bombs,  according  to  reports,  were 
tested  at  Enlwetok  in  1948.     It  Is  to  be  ex- 


pected that  we  have  slgnlfkiant  quantities  at 
the  new  type  bombs. 

More  complete  damage  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  strategic  use  of  a  number  of 
small  b:mbs  than  by  one  block  buster.  This 
Is  true  since  in  such  large  explosions  there 
Is  a  considerable  waste  of  energy,  that  is  to 
say  that  much  of  the  potential  energy  of  the 
bomb  destroys  objects  and  people  of  no  mili- 
tary relationship.  By  the  pin-point  use  of  a 
number  of  £^"..''.11  bombs  a  certain  selectivity 
can  be  exercised  over  what  Is  to  be  destroyed. 
In  almost  any  city  there  are  areas  the  de- 
struction of  which  would  be  considered  un- 
profitable. The  destruction  of  these  areas 
would  not  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bomb.  It  has  been  proved  that  satura- 
tion raids  greatly  hampered  fire  fighting  and 
thus  caused  damage  beyond  the  areas  of  blast 
effect. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  Is  no  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  world  which  could  not  be 
completely  wiped  out  by  the  use  of  25  atomic 
bombs.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  10 
bombs  could  do  the  Job.  On  the  average 
many  large  cities  would  succumb  with  the 
lise  cf  Jtat  one  atomic  t>omb.  Except  for 
the  possibility  of  certain  psychological 
effects — which  cannot  be  estimated — the  hy- 
drogen bomb  might  cause  more  damage,  but 
would  be  no  more  effective  from  a  military 
standpoint  than  10  atomic  bombs  in  the 
demolition  of  a  large  city.  For  smaller  In- 
dustrial targets  It  would  not  be  much  more 
effective  than  one  atomic  bomb.  With  these 
thoughts  In  mind  one  might  well  question 
Just  how  loseful  such  a  weapon  as  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  would  be.  Is  It  worth  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  needed  to  pro- 
duce it?  To  the  extent  that  we  produce 
hydrogen  bombs  we  must  In  some  degree  cur- 
tall  cur  production  of  atomic  bombs.  All  of 
us  have  the  right  to  Inquire  into  these  facts. 
We  have  the  right  to  know  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  a  hydrogen  bomb  will  give  us 
any  measurable  increase  in  military  strength. 

IX  we  assume  that  the  United  States  has 
a  large  stockpile  of  Improved  atomic  weap- 
ons, It  Is  In  a  position  to  blast  any  other 
nation  as  thoroughly  as  bombing  alone  can 
be  effective.  If  this  be  the  case,  of  what 
strategic  value  is  the  superbomb?  Appar- 
ently there  are  those  In  the  Government  who 
feel  that  such  a  bomb  would  be  a  useful 
weapon  in  our  arsenal.  I  would  pose  this 
question.  Is  the  size  of  the  explosion  stifficient 
reason  for  pinning  our  hopes  on  such  a 
weapon? 

Several  writers  have  pointed  out  with  ac- 
curacy and  Justification  that  if  such  a  weap- 
on is  feasible  this  Nation  Is  far  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  Soviet  Union.  The  problem 
of  the  delivery  of  such  a  weapon  Is  a  most 
difficult  one.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
bomb  might  be  conveyed  In  the  hold  of  a 
tramp  steamer  or  set  up  In  a  small  unmanned 
ship  and  directed  against  coastal  cities. 
Such  devices  could  be  readily  used  against 
the  United  States,  but  what  cities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  thus  attacked.  If  we 
consider  as  a  possibility  the  clandestine  de- 
livery and  assembly  of  such  a  superweapon 
In  our  midst,  again  we  are  vulnerable  since 
.people  are  free  to  come  and  go  in  this  coun- 
try. We  would  have  little  chance  of  such 
action  against  Russia  where  travel  Is  tightly 
controlled.  In  considering  all  the  aspects  of 
the  tactical  use  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  I  feel 
that  this  Nation  Is  much  more  vulnerable 
than  Rtissla. 

There  are  many  In  this  country  who  feel 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  de- 
velop this  weapon  In  secrecy  so  that  the 
Russians  will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  the 
superbomb  on  their  own.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  idea.  At  least  one  writer  has  indi- 
cated that  certain  of  the  basic  data  already 
found  Its  way  to  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs.  The  atmos- 
phere of  hush-hush  about  the  hydrogen 
bomb  seems  to  have  created  the  Impression 
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th»t  It  can  Mv*  us  from  another  major  war. 
This.  In  my  opinion.  Is  not  »o  and  further-, 
more.  I  have  very  grave  doubta  as  to  whether 
such  a  bomb  would  be  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  arsenal. 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  on  the  cost 
of  such  a  developmental  project.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  such  a  program  will  cost,  and 
equally  entitled  to  know  what  to  expect  Irom 
the  Investment  of  the  money.  It  would  be 
Incomplete  to  look  on  this  project  as  one 
costing  dollars  alone.  This  pro-ect  If  con- 
ducted on  a  full-scale  basis  will  be  costly  in 
dollars,  indeed,  but  equally  important  it  will 
be  costly  in  scientific  manpower — In  terms 
CI  engineering  eifort — and  in  terms  of  pre- 
cious material*.  If  we  use  as  a  yardstick  the 
cost  of  developing  the  atomic  bomb  we  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  such  a  program  will 
greatly  ovemin  the  Initial  estimates.  Every- 
one Is  forced  to  admit  that  such  a  project  is 
going  to  be  costly.  The  question  is:  If  such 
a  bomb  is  successfully  developed  how  much 
will  we  have  gained  in  military  strength? 

If  Russia  decides  to  move  into  western 
Europe,  or  in  fact  in  any  direction,  this 
country  is  faced  with  flehtine  another  global 
war.  W?  could,  and  might  well,  use  atomic 
bombs  in  the  waging  of  such  a  war.  but  there 
are  other,  and  equally  important,  elements 
to  the  successful  waging  of  such  a  conflict. 
We  haven't  found  a  device  to  take  the  place 
of  the  foot  soldier,  nor  have  we  found  any- 
thing which  takes  the  place  of  a  strong,  well- 
equipped  Navy.  Many  extravagant  claims 
have  been  made  for  the  revolutionary  effects 
of  strategic  bombing  in  modern  war.  Many 
of  the  claimis  are  true,  but  It  still  takes  men 
and  materials.  In  the  conventional  sense,  to 
fight  any  war.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  la 
the  type  of  warfare  now  being  w.iged  In 
South  Korea. 

In  order  to  ship  vast  quantities  of  mate- 
rial in  the  event  of  another  war.  we  will  need 
strong  naval  forces  to  protect  our  shipping 
from  the  dangers  of  the  submarine.  In 
World  War  II  our  supply  lines  were  almost 
cut  off  by  the  Nazi  submarine  attack.  With 
the  development  of  the  snorkel  the  threat 
of  the  submarine  is  even  greater.  These  we 
know  the  Soviets  have  and  are  using.  It 
seenu  to  me  that  this  Is  an  area  which  should 
be  gett.ng  equal  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weapon  like  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
The  anawer  to  this  problem  does  not  lie  in 
atr  tranrport  fca-  we  learned  as  result  of  the 
Berlin  airlift  that  such  a  method  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  goods  in  bulk. 

There  are  other  needs  for  developmental 
work.  Guided  missiles  is  a  field  which  needs 
great  attention.  World  War  II  found  us  woe- 
fully lacking  in  this  development.  Also 
there  is  need  for  technical  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  tactical  aircraft.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  problems  which  deserve  6upf>ort 
and  attention.  They  should  not  be  side- 
tracked Just  for  the  all-cut  development  of 
a  bigger  and  noisier  weapon  such  as  the 
superbomb 

From  what  I  have  said  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  am  against  the 
development  of  any  weapon  which  will  give 
one  ounce  of  protection  to  this  country  in 
the  event  of  ancthtrr  major  conflict.  I  do 
mean  to  say  this.  In  my  opinion  it  is  wrong 
tar  the  Chief  Executive  to  lower  the  curtain 
of  secrecy  around  the  hydrogen  project  so 
the  people  of  this  country  cannot  tell  what 
Is  being  done,  what  are  its  implications  or 
what  we  can  expect  from  this  new  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  abooting  conflict 
with  Russia  which  haa  been  vari'^usly  de- 
scribed. It  is.  regardless  of  the  deacnpiion, 
a  conflict.  Rusela  and  the  United  States 
have  the  same  stake  m  the  cotflici.  namely, 
•tinrlval  In  a  divided  world.  What  turn  this 
conflict  will  take  remains  to  be  teen  Realism 
demands  that  this  country  exert  iu  erery 
effort  to  injure  that  whatever  the  course  of 
the  ccnfiici  we  have  our  dcfenaes  balanced  so 


as  to  be  able  to  meet  emergencies  as  they 
arise.  This  we  have  not  done  In  the  past 
2  ye.irs 

It  IS  poor  planning  and  dangerous  business 
to  pin  our  hopes  on  stratei:lc  bombing  alone. 
No  one  can  deny  this  is  an  important  feature 
of  modern  w.-u-fare  but  we  cannot  rely  on  it 
to  win  single  handed.  There  are  other  and 
equally  necessary  elements  which  must  be 
added  to  break  a  nations  power  to  make  war. 
We  must  riot  allow  ourselves  to  be  enrap- 
tured by  the  potency  of  any  single  weapon  to 
the  detriment  or  excltislon  of  other  develop- 
ments which  are  needed  for  a  balanced  na- 
tional defense  force. 

Prom  1945  till  September  1949  this  Nation 
was  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by 
the  thought  that  we  had  a  monopoly  on 
atomic  weapons.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
monopoly  was  the  only  reason  the  Soviets 
did  not  immediately  overrun  all  of  western 
Europ>e.  This  I  seriously  question.  We  now 
know  that  our  hopes  that  this  monopoly 
might  run  on  for  at  least  several  years  more 
were  ba^ed  on  incorrect  data.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  could  not  develop 
the  bomb  for  a  period  of  5  to  15  years  without 
our  help.  In  fact  they  had  our  help  all  along 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Fuchs  and  others. 

From  now  on  nothing  can  be  left  to  chance. 
We  have  full  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Soviet  espionage  machine.  We  have  felt 
the  sting  of  their  propaganda.  We  must  now 
gird  ourselves  for  the  conflict  we  are  now  In 
and  ready  ourselves  for  whatever  may  come. 
We  can  well  afford  to  reflect  upon  how  we 
got  where  we  are.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  lalse  prophets  Into  the  pitfall  of  feeling 
we  are  secure  by  the  mere  possession  of  this 
or  that  weapon.  We  must  push  forward  with 
our  research  across  the  board.  We  must 
enlist  the  best  minds  of  this  country  In 
considering  all  the  facets  of  modern  warfare 
so  that  we  may  emerge  from  this  third  global 
conflict  victorious  If  there  be  one.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  fight  again  against  totali- 
tarian aggression  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
our  way  of  life  is  superior  to  any  philosophy 
based  on  the  degradation  of  the  individual. 
To  us  In  our  time  must  come  victory  not 
only  physical  but  more  important  ideologi- 
cal. Ours  is  a  way  of  life  handed  down  by 
hardy  God-fearing  people  who  realized  the 
importance  of  the  individual  to  the  society. 
We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  prophets 
of  doom  who  have  lead  this  Nation  down  the 
path  of  socialism,  to  these  witting  or  un- 
witting traitors  who  have  advocated  change 
for  change's  sr.ke.  Once  again  we  face  the 
test  of  defending  that  which  we  hold  dear 
and  we  must  not  fail. 


The  People  of  America  Should  Adjust 
Themselves  Immediately  to  a  War 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or   KtNrUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years 
the  war  clouds  have  bt^en  gathering  over 
the  world.  Decent  mankind  everywhere 
has  been  strivini?  toward  world-wide 
peace.  The  force.s  of  evil  that  have  been 
marching  steadfastly  forward  seeking  to 
overturn  and  conquer  the  free  govern- 
ment.'? of  other  peoples  in  other  nations 
seem  to  be  determined  to  continue  their 
plan  to  conquer  the  world  and  rob  man- 
kind of  freedom  and  liberty. 


These  two  great  forces  of  good  and 
evil  seem  to  be  marchin?  steadfastly 
toward  a  world-wide  conflict.  Good  men 
everywhere  still  clins  to  the  great  hope 
of  permanent  world-wide  peace.  Recent 
events  have  been  a  great  shock  to  those 
who  hope  for  peace,  but  it  h^.  in  a 
measure  clarified  the  situation  and  points 
out  clearly  that  the  forces  of  a-.i'-ire.'^sion 
will  not  only  u^^e  fifth  columns  and  trai- 
tors to  infiltrate  other  nations,  but  they 
will,  if  necessai-y.  go  to  war  to  invade 
and  conquer  other  nations. 

The  American  people  hving  in  .such  a 
world  and  in  such  times  must  realize  that 
whether  the  inevitable  blow  is  to  be 
struck  in  the  very  near  future  or  whether 
it  will  be  put  off  a  few  years,  that  our 
entire  economy,  if  we  are  to  survive,  and 
if  freedom,  liberty,  and  Christianity  are 
to  triumph  on  this  earth,  then  we  have 
to  adopt  the  rigors  of  a  war  economy. 

The  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  been  pouring  many 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  into  what 
they  thought  was  a  building  up  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  security  of  this 
Nation.  Recent  events  in  Korea  and  our 
helplessness,  lack  of  preparation,  and 
lack  of  implements  of  war,  after  all  this 
expenditure,  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriated many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  increase  our  striking  power  in 
the  air  and  for  other  departments  of  our 
over-all  Armed  Forces,  much  of  which 
was  never  expended,  never  put  into  ef- 
fect in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Con- 
gress by  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  how  weak  we  are  to  defend  our- 
selves and  the  freedom  of  the  world  after 
considering  the  vast  sums  that  were  ap- 
propriated and  spent  for  what  we 
thought  was  building  up  the  armed 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  citi- 
zen that  although  we  have  greatly  bur- 
dened ourselves  with  military  expendi- 
tures that  what  we  have  is  not  enough 
for  our  security  and  that  rapid  and  tre- 
mendous steps  will  have  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  build  up  our  Armed  Forces  to  a 
point  where  they  can  protect  this  Nation 
and  that  our  Armed  Forces  will  have  to 
be  implemented  with  a  vast  number  of 
modern  weapons  of  war. 

If  we  successfully  survive  these  tryini 
times,  immediate  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  country  from 
plunging  into  inflation.  Inflation  could 
come  as  near  destroying  this  country  as 
war  itself.  In  fact,  in  the  over-all  scheme 
and  design  of  the  Kremlin  where  Stalin 
and  his  cohorts  are  planning  the  destruc- 
tion of  America,  they  count  heavily  upon 
a  financial  crisis  in  this  country  to  help 
them  accomplish  their  diabolical  pur- 
poses. The  emergency  which  now  faces 
us  comes  at  a  time  when  this  bountiful 
country  of  ours  has  great  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber.  Practically  every  essen- 
tial thing  that  mankind  needs  for  his 
nourishment  and  shelter,  his  clothing 
needs,  and  other  needs,  are  in  abun- 
dance. 

Yet  with  the.se  facts  being  true,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  prices 
on  a  broad  front  have  begun  to  sky- 
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rocket:  many  items  of  food  and  wearing 
appai-el  have  had  price  jumps  placed 
upon  them  that  clearly  point  the  way 
toward  destructive  inflation  unless 
stopped  at  once  by  a  general  freeze  of 
the  entire  price  structure  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  some  of  the  chain  stores  you 
can  pick  up  some  of  the  canned  goods 
and  see  two  or  three  price  mark-ups  on 
the  same  can.  Many  cuts  of  meats  have 
had  price  increases  of  as  much  as  10 
cents  per  pound  per  day.  Articles  of 
women's  clothing  are  being  bought  in 
large  quantities  and  at  advancing  prices. 

This  evil  situation  comes  as  a  result 
of  two  things:  a  ru.h  to  buy  when  there 
is  no  scarcity,  and  a  desire  for  unreason- 
able profits  by  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  present  situation. 

Most  of  the  millions  of  the  American 
people  who  consume  and  use  these  goods 
have  incomes  that  are  more  or  less  fixed 
and  their  earning  capacity  will  remain 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  while  their 
living  expenses  could  go  beyond  all  rea- 
son. Most  of  the  great  labor  organi- 
zations of  America  have  already  nego- 
tiated their  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts for  their  many  millions  of  mem- 
bers, and  if  v.-e  were  to  have  unreason- 
able runaway  prices  hit  most,  if  not  all. 
of  the  things  which  our  people  u-e.  it 
will  knock  our  domestic  economy  all  out 
of  joint  and  if  inflation  ever  gets  loose 
in  a  country,  the  pressure  becomes  so 
great  that  it  gets  worse  as  time  goes  on 
instead  of  better. 

In  the  vicious  process,  it  cnishes  the 
life  cut  of  many  millions  of  people.  The 
American  free-enterprise  system  and 
the  profit  motive  are  two  of  the  things 
that  made  this  country  great.  No  one 
wishes  to  see  price  freezes  and  the  or- 
dinary course  of  supply  and  demand 
interrupted  by  Government-controlled 
price  freezes.  Such  measures  are  not 
justifiable  except  in  extreme  emergen- 
cies and  they  should  never  be  tolerated 
in  ordinary  times  and  they  should  only 
be  put  on  for  a  limited  period  and  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  emei-gency  passes. 
They  are  un-American  in  substance 
and  hurtful  in  that  tliey  detract  from 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  ill-advised 
people  force  this  country  into  inflation 
the  enormous  quantities  of  goods  which 
this  Government  must  have  to  prepare 
properly  our  defeme  may  cost  the  tax- 
payers two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
they  would  cost  if  prices  were  held  down 
and  if  inflation  gets  bad.  a  vei-y  large 
portion  of  the  people  will  be  destroyed 
while  only  a  very  few  profiteers  may 
be  made  rich  out  of  the  war  psychology. 
This  should  not  te  permitted. 

If  controls  are  put  on,  every  man  and 
every  product  should  be  treated  alike, 
they  should  be  universal,  and  if  they  are  * 
put  on  they  possibly  should  be  put  on 
for  a  period  of  only  6  months.  By  that 
time  the  Eighty-second  Congress  would 
be  in  session  next  year  and  if  there 
were  no  more  need  for  them  they  could 
be  immediately  removed. 

Although  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  failure  of  this  country's 
leaders  to  prepare  our  Armed  Forces  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  we  should  all  unite 


now  to  furnish  whatever  is  necessary  to 
build  our  national  strength  up  as  imme- 
diately and  rapidly  as  possible  because 
if  we  are  to  have  war.  we  will  certainly 
need  them  and  great  national  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  will  be  a  contribution 
toward  world-wide  peace  in  case  we 
have  no  world  war  immediately, 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  if  there 
is  any  further  evidence  of  inflation  and 
runaway  prices,  that  an  immediate 
freeze  be  put  on  all  prices  and  that 
every  necessary  step  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  build  up  our  Armed  Forces 
to  full  strength. 


Confressman  Crawford  Helps  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DEIXCATE   FRCM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Ketchikan  Alaska 
Chronicl?  last  week.  In  pointing  to  the 
belated  Federal  efforts  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  Alaska  and  to  provide  proper 
defenses  there,  the  editorial  praises  the 
accomplishments  of  our  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Fred  L.  Cr.^wford.  of  Michi- 
gan, in  these  fields.  I  personally  desire 
to  second  what  the  editorial  has  to  say. 
As  much  as  anj-  one  man,  Fred  Cr.\wford 
is  responsible  for  the  awakened  and 
timely  national  interest  in  our  great 
western  frontier : 

The      Nations      Problems      Are      Alaska's 
Problems 

'  Readera  of  this  newspaper  may  not 
realize  It.  but  th^lr  attentlveness  to  the  mes- 
sa::e  of  Mr.  Truman  yesterday  demonstrates 
aj;aln  that  Ala&kar.s  are  Just  as  much  .^meri- 
cans  as  are  the  residents  of  any  of  the  48 
States. 

The  sizable  appropriations  for  defense  con- 
struction in  Alaika — much  of  it  long  over- 
delayed  by  a  distant,  misunderstanding  Con- 
gress— and  the  passage  of  the  Eldutna  power 
project  for  all-important  Anchorage  do  In- 
dicate that  there  are  these  in  Washington 
who  treat  Alaska  as  a  vital  portion  of  the 
Nation,  even  though  many  have  forgotten 
General  Billy  Mitchell's  statement  that  "he 
who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world."  (Mr. 
Truman's  plea  for  $10,000,000  000  for  arms 
would  probably  have  been  up  around  $50,- 
000,000.000  yesterday  if  Russia  still  owned 
Alaska,  and  had  Its  submarines  and  bombers 
only  700  miles  north  of  Seattle  and  the  Han- 
ford  atomic  works.) 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  America's 
realization  of  what  Alaska  means — as  an 
arrow  aimed  at  the  center  of  the  agerressive 
Soviet  heartland  and  a  vast  treasure  chest 
of  minerals,  pulp,  power,  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  .\merican  needs — must  be  accorded 
to  hard-working  Fked  L.  CRAwrORD,  the  Mich- 
igan Congressman.  We  browse  occasionally 
through  the  Congression.^l  Record  and  are 
happy  to  note  that  he  has  taken  the  prob- 
lems of  the  insular  possessions  and  Terri- 
tories with  much  more  than  passing  Interest. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  belled  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  mldwestem  people  and  their 
Representatives  are  Isolated  and  unreal  m 
their     thinking.     Mr.     Crawford     has    done 


what  this  craft  usually  thinks  only  expert 
newsptaper  reporters  can  do— come  to  a  coun- 
try and  see  its  problems  as  its  residents  see 
them.  He  did  it  in  Alaska,  he  did  it  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

You  may  think  this  is  unimportant  in 
these  days  of  colony-gobbling  dictatorships, 
but  it  isn't.  The  propagandists  of  Moscow 
not  only  proclaim  regularly  that  the  Czar 
sold  Alaska  to  the  United  States  illegally 
(which  means  they  may  plan  to  ^ao  It 
back ) .  but  the  millions  of  people  in  Asia  who 
are  tasting  democracy  or  autocracy  for  the 
first  time  wonde  what  America  will  do  for 
its  Hawalians  and  Alaskans. 

Mr.  CEAWFOKo  was  statesman  enough  tc  see 
w.aat  the  elections  for  statehood  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  were  as  important  to  world  peace 
as  the  plebiscites  in  South  Korea,  Qreece. 
and  Western  Germany.  A  nation  that  taxes 
its  own  people  without  representation,  con- 
scripts their  manpower  and  wealth  in  time 
of  war,  and  denies  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  G<JVemor,  Congressmen,  or  Prefident,  can 
hardly  proclaim  itself  the  unqualified  cham- 
pion of  the  little  people  and  their  right  to 
self-determination.  The  Japanese  seizure  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  was.  after  all.  part  of 
the  same  kind  of  plot  as  the  Communist  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea  and  resulted  from  the 
same  look-away  attitude  in  Washington,  an 
attitude  that  could  yet  cost  America  ita 
last  frontier,  whose  strategic  value  Is  cer- 
tainly several  billion  dollars. 

For  the  fine  leadership  he  gave  the  state- 
hood fight  in  the  House,  which  resulted  in  a 
similar  forward-locking  front  for  it  in  the 
Senate,  Alaska  Is  grateful  to  Frjid  L.  Craw- 
ford. His  enthusiasm,  his  energy,  and  his 
statesmanship  will  long  be  remembered  in 
these  parts.  We  hope  his  Michigan  friends 
realize  that  the  fight  for  freedom  these  days 
is  a  part  of  the  fight  for  world  peace  and 
progress,  in  which  the  Wolverine  State  has 
an  interest  as  much  as  anyone. 


Political  Profiteering 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PEKNSTLVAOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  Monday, 
July  24.  1950: 

Political  Proftteiriicc 

In  calling  for  higher  corporation  and  per- 
sonal income  taxes  to  meet  the  $10,000,000,- 
CCO  in  additional  spending  he  demands  for  his 
war  in  Korea,  Mr.  Truman  stated,  "This  tax 
program  wUl  have  as  a  major  aim  the  elim- 
ination of  profiteering." 

He  also  had  some  remarks  about  specula- 
tion in  agricultural  commodities  and  about 
hoarding  of  food  and  consumers'  goods,  but 
that  old  devU  profiteering  was  foremost  in 
his  mind:  "Every  businessman  who  Is  trying 
to  profiteer  in  time  of  national  danger — every 
person  who  is  selfishly  trjing  to  get  more 
than  his  neighbor — is  doing  Just  the  thing 
that  any  enemy  of  this  country  wcruld  want 
him  to  do." 

THE  PRESIDENT  NO.  1  PSOnTEEB 

Let  us  see  who  the  profiteers  really  are: 
We  would  say  that  the  New  Deal  President 
Is  unquestionably  profiteer  No.  1.  His  busi- 
ness is  pfjlitlcal  profiteering  at  the  expense 
of  his  fellow  citizens  from  an  emergency 
which  exists  only  because  of  the  ineptUude 
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of  his  «dininUtr*lion  tn  Xhe  conduct  of  for- 
elrn  relations,  bw-ause  of  his  own  and  hl» 
predecessors  appeasements  of  Russia  at  Teh- 
ran. Yalta,  and  Potadam.  and  t)ecause  of  his 
need  to  seek  br  nwans  of  foreign  adventurea 
to  divert  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  from 
Xh»  cc<Sdllng  of  Commiinists  by  his  admin- 
istration. 

Tbere  Is  more  political  profiteering  in  a 
Imdcvt  suddenly  raised  from  an  astronomical 
peacetime  Lfmrt  cf  $43,500,000,000  to  $53.- 
500.000.000.  Money  Is  political  power  to  the 
politicians  who  have  rharee  of  spending  it. 
Mr  Truman  now  Is  prlvUeped  to  spend  more 
in  1  year  than  the  entire  cost  of  World  War  I. 
and  more  than  Roosevelt  spent  In  the  first 
fall  year  of  World  War  II. 

One  result  of  this  political  profiteering 
will  be  to  keep  the  boom  coing  The  politi- 
cians may  claim  credit  for  military  successes 
won  by  the  sons  of  ordinary  citizens  on  a 
far-away  firing  line,  and  for  fake  prosperity 
engendered  and  prolonged  by  war  Inflation. 
Roosevelt  called  that  kind  of  false  wealth 
"fool's  gold '■  before  he  began  chasing  it  him- 
self to  escape  the  dilemma  of  his  domestic 
failure. 

PEOPLX  HA\T  SHORT  MIMoa^S 

People  have  short  memories,  indeed.  If 
they  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Truman  rejjeat- 
edly  Justified  his  v.ast  spending  for  foreign 
aid  as  the  means  of  assuring  peace.  Just  a 
year  ago — on  July  19.  1949 — he  made  a  speech 
In  Chicago  in  which  he  put  it  in  these  terms: 

"And  I  am  saying  to  you.  which  Is  better- 
to  spend  three,  or  four,  or  five  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  peace,  or  spend  $100,000,000,000 
s  yttx  tor  war?  You  have  got  to  make  up 
your  minds.  It  Is  one  or  the  othpr.  And  it 
Is  not  going  to  be  the  one.  We  are  going 
to  do  the  ether  for  the  welfare  of  the  world." 

Maybe  the  proposition  sounded  reasonable, 
put  as  a  choice  between  spending  and  war, 
but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Truman  has  achieved 
both  the  spending  and  the  war  without  pro- 
ducing peace.  He  Is  already  more  than  half- 
way toward  the  one  hundred  million  a  year 
he  used  as  a  club  to  tlireaten  the  reluctant 
taxpayers. 

Through  his  whole  administration  runs  the 
same  itch  to  profiteer  politically  through  the 
disturbing  crisis  the  administration  Itself 
has  brought  upon  the  people.  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire  Brannan  seized  the  occasion  to 
boost  wheat  acreage  allotments  and  increase 
production  goals  by  200  million  bushels,  Just, 
as  he  remarks,  "to  be  on  the  safe  side" — and, 
of  course,  to  make  political  capital  with  the 
farm  vote.  — 

It  is  political  profiteering  for  the  New 
Dealers  of  the  Tjdlngs  committee  to  seize 
upon  the  diversion  of  the  Korean  war.  when 
alarmed  public  attention  Is  focused  upon 
developments  thousands  of  miles  away,  to 
wind  up  a  fake  investigation  Into  Com- 
munist Influence  in  the  State  department 
with  a  politically  motivated  report.  At  such 
a  time,  few  Americans  have  time  to  pene- 
trate the  verbiage  and  analyze  the  flaws. 

rNioN  BOSSES  err  in  the  act 
The  imion  bosses  who  team  up  with  the 
New  Dealers  also  are  busy  investigating 
whafs  In  it  for  them.  The  AFL  and  CIO 
are  demanding  equal  representation  with 
Industry  on  all  boards  and  agencies  having 
to  do  with  economic  mobilization,  and  argue 
that  only  In  this  way  does  labor  feel  that 
It  can  enlist  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
13.500,003  organized  wage  earners.  The 
union  czars  have  their  price  for  patriotism. 
We  even  note  that  the  New  Deal's  falr- 
balred  bigy  in  Industry,  Henry  J  Kaiser,  who 
lias  tapped  the  administration's  lending 
agencies  for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
whose  venture  into  automobile  manufactur- 
ing ran  up  a  30-mlillon-dollar  loss  last  year, 
has  again  blossomed  out  as  a  production 
genius  and  has  been  Bummoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  advise  on  Industrial  expansion  for 
war. 

V/e  afk;  Who  are  the  profiteers? 


Where  Is  the  International  Police  Army? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  excellent  article  from  the 

Boston  Post.  Boston.  Mass.,  July  23,  1950: 

The  Mattth  of  Grovnd  Forces 

It  will  be  to  her  everlasting  glory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  that  when  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  were  called  upon 
to  supply  ground  forces  for  the  war  in  North 
Korea  little  Bolivia  was  the  first  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

In  a  moment  when  America  Is  getting 
ready  to  augment  her  standing  armed  forces 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  not  only 
that  General  MacArthur  may  have  more 
ground  power  and  replacements  but  also  as 
a  safeguard  against  outbreaks  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  one  of  earths  smallest  nations 
offers  a  token  of  manpower. 

The  population  of  Bolivia  is  less  than 
4,000.000.  By  comparison.  It  contains  only 
one-sixth  of  the  number  of  people  who  in- 
habit Korea.  Her  standing  army  consists 
only  of  15.000  men.  with  a  national  police 
force  of  12,000  in  addition. 

Yet.  in  answer  to  the  plea  of  Trygve  Lie, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
men  in  arms  who  would  slog  it  out  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  the  hills  of  Chosen.  Bolivia 
asked  to  be  counted  In  with  30  officers  of  her 
regular  army. 

In  numbers,  such  a  force  is  nothing.  In 
spirit,  it  will  raise  the  hearts  of  the  GI's 
who  have  been  taking  It.  Symbolically  it 
will  give  meaning  to  the  forlorn  emptiness 
of  American  soldiers  fighting  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  Nations  and,  save  for  the  South 
Koreans,  battling  it  out  alone. 

One  cannot  chide  all  the  52  nations  which 
have  not  resf)onded.  England,  Australia,  the 
Netherlands.  Francs,  New  Zealand,  and  Can- 
ada have,  in  a  sense,  other  commitments. 
Yet,  they  are  aiding  or  have  offered  to  aid 
with  ships  and  planes. 

But  where  are  the  rest?  Can  they,  too,  not 
make  more  than  token  offers  of  field  hos- 
pitals, supply  ships,  or  transport  planes? 
With  them  lias  the  initial  hurrahing  with 
which  they  greeted  Americas  decision  to 
march  into  battle  under  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations  worn  off? 

America  did  not  ask  for  these  troops. 
Trygve  Lie  did  when  he  cabled  all  the  free 
nations:  "The  unified  command  is  in  need 
of  additional  assistance — particularly  ground 
forces." 

One  excuse  is  offered,  and  no  doubt  with 
some  it  is  legitimate,  that  the  matter  of 
sending  ground  troops  requires  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  governments  concerned.  Such 
things  take  time.  It  Is  the  democratic  way 
to  take  time,  much  to  the  handicap  of  de- 
mocracy, even  though  time  nins  out. 

r.  would  be  a  more  readily  accepted  excuse 
If  3  weeks  had  not  gone  by  since  Russia 
launched  the  South  Korean  lnva::lnn.  It 
would  be  more  acceptable  if  the  forces  in 
South  Korea  were  not  In  retreat.  But  the 
big  tragedy  Is  that  a  great  opportunity  Is 
being  missed  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  response  to  the  Korean  situation 
by  that  body  lifted  the  free  world.  From  an 
ineffectual  debating  society,  without  force  or 
power  behind  It,  overnight  it  became  in  the 
eyes  of  free  people  the  instrument  for  peace 
which,  since  1945,  it  had  struggled  to  be. 

In  that  Instant  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil condemned  the  invasion,  the  chance 
dawned  not  only  to  ru's.^  badly  needed  help 


to  MacArthur,  It  opened  the  door  to  the  one 
thing  the  United  Nations  has  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  since  the  beginning — an  inter- 
national army. 

Around  the  fighting  In  Korea  one  could  be 
formed  that  would  stand  and  grow  after  the 
Korean  episode  was  ended.  It  would  not 
only  be  ready  to  keep  the  peace  and  thereby 
cause  Russia  to  hesitate  committing  another 
outrage. 

Most  important  It  would  reassure  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  footing 
most  of  the  bills  to  keep  freedom  alive,  that 
they  would  not  be  doing  It  for  a  lot  of  wall- 
flowers. It  is  one  thing  to  pay  the  piper.  It 
is  another  to  have  to  do  all  the  dancing. 
We  trust  and  hope  Bolivia  will  not  stand 
alone. 


Rumely'i  Answer  to  Spayth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  BucH.^NANl,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Lobbying,  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  CoNCRESSION.^L 
Record,  page  A4860,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  W.  Spayth  to  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  who,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
threatened  with  contempt  proceedings 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Buchanan). 

At  Mr.  Rumely's  request.  I  am  insert- 
ing his  answer  to  that  letter.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows; 

JULT  17,  1950. 
Mr.  Geoece  W.  Spatth, 

Editor,  the  Spayth  Weeklies. 

Dunellen,  JV  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Spatth:  Your  letter  of  June  26  to 
me  has  the  no  mean  accomplishment  of 
pleasing  both  Representative  Buchanan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying,  and  me.  I  was  pleased  because 
you  go  along  with  the  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  opposing  rent  con- 
trol. Government  health  Insurance,  and  re- 
peal of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But  you  do 
not  go  along  with  us  in  upholding  constitu- 
tional rights.  Consequently,  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  so  pleased  with  your  approval  of  uncon- 
stitutional practices  of  his  committee  that 
he  inserted  your  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Because  I  refuse  to  give  Mr.  Buchanan  the 
names  of  purchasers  of  literature  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  you 
conclude  that  I  must  have  something  to 
hide.  Before  reaching  that  conclusion  you 
must  first  concede  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  a 
right  to  demand  this  list.  With  that  as- 
sumption I  disagree  so  emphatically  that  I 
am  wining  to  Incur  contempt  proceedings  so 
that  the  courts  may  determine  whether  Mr, 
Buchanan  has  invaded  constitutional  rights 
to  privacy. 

TTie  Buchanan  committee  was  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate lobbying  activities.  But  If  the 
book,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment constitute  lobbying,  then  the  excellent 
Spajth  weeklies  engage  in  lobbying  every 
time  they  carry  editorial  comment  on  pend- 
ing legislation,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  has  a  right 
to  hale  you  down  to  Washington  to  demand 
the  names  of  your  subscribers  and  whether 
any  one  of  them  bought  more  than  one  copy 
of  your  papers.  In  one  breath.  Mr.  Buchanan 
terms  this  lobbying.     In  another  he  luXorms 
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the  Hotise  of  Representatives  (see  June  13 
Congressional  Rjecoro)  that  "the  Committee 
on  Lobbying  has  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
any  definition  of  the  word  'lobbying'." 
Whereupon,  Representative  Philxips  of  Cali- 
fornia demanded.  "How  can  you  investigate 
something  If  you  don't  know  what  It  Is?" 

This  ridiculous  situation  reminds  one  of 
the  Mad  Hatter  s  tea  party  In  Alice  in  Won- 
derland: 

"Have  some  wine,"  said  the  March  Hare. 

"I  don't  see  any  wine. "  said  Alice. 

"There  isn  t  any,"  said  the  March  Hare. 

You  express  the  belief  that  "congressional 
Investigations  are  beneficial  because  it  |sic| 
throws  light  in  dark  places.  "  But,  you  add, 
"there  are  cases,  of  course,  where  privacy  is 
Invaded  In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
if  yours  is  one  of  those  cases  I  feel  sure  the 
courts  will  protect  you." 

My  dear  sir,  mine  Is  one  of  those  cases.  I, 
too.  feel  sure  the  couru  will  protect  me  in 
my  refuEal  to  answer.  The  courts  have  pro- 
tected me  before;  this  is  not  the  fiist  time 
congressional  investigators  have  demanded 
names  from  our  committee,  cited  me  for  con- 
tempt and  then  been  told  by  the  courts  they 
have  no  business  doing  so. 

In  one  paragraph  you  take  me  to  task  for 
refusal  to  reveal  what  Mr.  Buchana.v  de- 
mands. In  another  you  advise  me  that  If 
privacy  is  Invaded  the  courts  will  protect  me. 
But  how  can  the  courts  protect  mi^  unless 
1  first  refuse — a  refusal  which  makes  you 
suspicious  I  have  something  to  hide? 

No.  I  have  nothing  to  hide.  But  I  do  have 
something  to  protect.  My  work  and  the 
work  of  this  committee  is  to  uphold  constitu- 
tional rights  and  to  fight  invasions  of  those 
rights. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  A.  RuiiEtT. 

I  have  Just  read  Mr.  Spayth's  letter, 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 

If  your  right  to  print  and  distribute  liter- 
ature Is  ever  questioned,  get  in  touch  with 
me  and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can.  But, 
frankly,  I  would  like  to  know  who  your 
sponsors  are.  I  am  sure  the  American  Bible 
Society,  who  are  doing  even  a  better  job 
than  the  fine  one  ycu  are  dcing,  would  not 
object  to  naming  their  contributors,  and, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  figure  out  why  you 
yell  so  loudly. 

I,  too.  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
a.s  to  why  political  organizations  object 
to  di.<:closing  the  names  of  those  who 
contribute  to  the  printing  and  circula- 
tion of  their  literature. 

If  the  publicatlon«:  of  an  organization 
carry  propaganda  which  does  not  seek 
to  overthrow  our  Government  by  force, 
which  does  not  advocate  disregard  of 
the  law,  which  is  in  no  way  harmful  to 
good  government  or  high  standards  of 
morality,  public  and  private,  why  should 
anyone  care  who  writes  it  or  who  pays 
for  its  circulation?  To  Mr.  Spayth,  I 
would  say,  who  cares  who  pays  the 
bills  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
which  he  refers?  Who  cares  who  pays 
for  the  publication  or  distribution  of 
Bibles  put  out  by  the  Gideon  Society? 

Some  of  us  know  that  Communists  and 
CommunLst-front  organizations  and  a 
few  corrupt  F>olitical  machines  fre- 
quently have  endeavored  to  silence  their 
critics  by  smear  campaigns.  For  that 
reason,  and  to  avoid  persecution  of  those 
who  contribute  to  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, some,  like  Mr.  Rumely,  have  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  names  of  those  con- 
tributors. Apparently  Mr.  Spajrth  is 
somewhat  unfamiliar  with  "realities" 
when  it  comes  to  political  maneuvering. 


Sobrenire  Actrritiet  m  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post,  Boston,  Mass..  Sunday,  July  23. 
r*50: 

Communist  Party  in  the  CNrrm  States 
Constitutes  an  Orcaniztd  Fitth  Col- 
umn— DiKECTOR  or  FBI  Sats  the  Volume 
CF  Subversive  Activities  Larger  Than 
During  Any  Period  of  World  War  II 

(By  John  Griffin) 

"There  is  a  larger  volume  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities tn  this  country  than  existed  at  any 
period  during  the  last  Word  War.  Commu- 
nism today  is  at  a  greater  height  in  the 
United  States  than  either  nazlsm  or  fascism 
was  during  the  last  World  War." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  testimony 
given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI, 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, now  recently  released  to  the  public. 

Most  of  Hoover's  observations  speak  for 
themselves,  and  we  are  going  to  set  down  a 
f ( •»  of  them  so  that  readers  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

As  for  loyalty  checks.  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
that  6  percent  cf  those  uho  applied  for  civU- 
servlce  appointments  were  turned  down  as 
a  result  of  loyalty  checks. 

On  civil  rights  and  domestic  violence  work: 
"Our  work  in  this  field  Increased  45  percent 
during  the  past  year  In  that  connection 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  problems 
have  been  extremely  aggravated  by  Commu- 
nists and  Commimist -front  organizations 
who  go  into  these  areas  where  civil-rights 
problems  arise  and  endeavor  to  aggravate 
the  situation  rather  than  leaving  It  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  and  local  authorities." 

On  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States:  "That  movement  has  changed  Its 
name  many  times,  while  the  party  line 
changes  from  day  to  day.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  fact  that  prevails  and  that  is  that 
the  party  line  is  based  upon  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Marxism-Leninism." 

advocate   VIOLENCB 

"Their  doctrine,  as  their  own  documents 
set  forth,  advocates  the  violent  overthrow 
of  capitalistic  governments.  They  state  that 
in  their  documents  and  tn  their  speeches. 
That  doctrine  further  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment, in  place  of  the  capitalistic  gov- 
ernments, of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  the  Communists.  It  further 
states  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  except 
through  force  and  violence. 

"One  of  the  great  Instruments  and  weap- 
ons used  today  by  all  Communists  through- 
cut  the  world  is  the  resort  to  propaganda  and 
the  resort  to  boring  and  termite  tactics. 
That  is  an  entirely  new  technique  that  came 
into  being  during  the  last  World  War.  as  I 
have  Indicated,  In  the  fifth-column  move- 
ment. 

'That  Is  the  type  of  warfare  they  are  re- 
sorting to  today  to  take  over  countries  with- 
out a  direct  attack  of  arms,  but  rather  by 
penetrating  Into  governmental  functions. 
Into  schools  and  Into  churches,  where  they 
will  have  access  to  public  expression  and 
opinion. 

"Many  Americans  have  been  lulled  into  a 
sense  of  complacency  by  the  claim  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  have  no  fear  If  the  Com- 
munists could  be  brought  cut  Into  the  open, 


but  so  long  as  there  Is  a  branch  of  a  world- 
wide underground  movement.  Inspired  from 
abroad,  they  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
According  to  our  best  information,  there  is 
8  total  of  54,174  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

"Even  though  there  are  only  54.174  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
party  leaders  themselves  boast  that  for  every 
party  mem'oer  there  are  10  others  who  fol- 
low the  party  line  and  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  do  the  party's  work.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  a  potential  fifth  column  of 
640,000  people  uedicated  to  this  philosophy." 

NO    POLITICAL    PARTY 

"The  Communist  Party  Is  not  a  bona  fide 
political  party.  It  is  a  highly  organized,  mili- 
tant and  disciplined  conspiratorial  group 
following  the  whims  and  dictates  of  inter- 
national communism.  That  was  proven  in 
the  New  York  case  which  resulted  In  the 
conviction  of  11  members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tutes a  fifth  column  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"With  the  penetration  of  their  apparatus, 
as  shown  In  the  investigation  into  the  New 
York  case,  the  Communist  leaders  have  be- 
come increasingly  security  conscious,  and 
have  developed  certain  security  measures  to 
protect  their  organization. 

"The  trend  has  been  toward  a  highly  de- 
veloped imderground  apparatus  and  decen- 
tralization of  the  Communist  Party  opera- 
tions. This  has  almost  tripled  the  number 
of  Communist  Party  clubs,  the  purpose  being 
to  avoid  congregating  in  large  groups. 

"The  party  is  today  In  the  process  of  se- 
lecting individuals  for  secret  leadership  of 
Its  underground  apparatus.  They  have  a 
loyalty  piogram  of  their  own  In  operation  to 
counteract  the  FBI  s  penetration. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  we  do  not 
have  good  sources  of  information,  or  that 
we  do  not  have  good  representation  In  the 
party  in  varying  degrees  of  trust.  But  it 
Is  more  difficult  to  penetrate  the  party  to- 
day. 

"The  Communist  Party  has  endeavored  to 
exploit  youths,  veterans,  civil  rights,  foreign 
nationality,  the  press,  radio,  television,  the 
motion  picttire  Industry,  educational,  po- 
litical, women  and  labor  groups.  That  state- 
ment can  be  corroborated  by  overwhelming 
facts  which  we  have  In  our  pKjssesslon. 

PFOPAGANDA    MACHINE 

"The  Communists  have  long  advocated 
working  through  trade  unions.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  In  the  basic  Industry  of  this 
country.  In  this  manner,  they  would  be  able 
to  sabotage  essential  Industry  In  vital  de- 
fense areas  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

"The  Communists  hare  developed  one  of 
the  greatest  propaganda  machines  that  I 
think  modern  civilization  has  ever  known. 
They  capitalize  upon  Ill-founded  charges  de- 
signed to  enlist  honest,  progressive  liberals 
to  support  left-wing  causes. 

"Of  the  many  professions,  penetration  of 
the  legal  profession  Is  the  most  amazing. 
As  officers  of  the  courts,  well  trained  and 
educated,  lawyers  have  made  some  of  the 
finest  contributions  to  American  life.  It  is 
regrettable,  therefore,  that  any  association 
of  lawyers  will  permit  itself  to  be  used  and 
parrot  tlie  Conununlst  Party  line. 

"Communist  schools  and  Communist 
fronts  have  offered  training  cotirses  in  con- 
nection with  radio  writing,  acting,  and  di- 
recting. Special  Communist-front  organi- 
zations having  to  do  with  radio  have  been 
crganiwd.  Many  Communist  fellow  travel- 
ers and  stooges  have  been  able  to  secure  posi- 
tions enabling  them  to  actually  control  per- 
sonnel and  production. 
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•Communists,  masters  of  pressure  tactics. 
are  alwajrs  on  the  alert  to  chastise  those  who 
would  oppose  them  One  front  group  boasts 
of  having  thousands  of  monitors  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  who  will  take  up  a 
letter-writing  campaign  against  any  com- 
mentator who  disagrees  with  what  they  ad- 
vocate." 


More  War — More  Profiteers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

\  or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  solidly  in  back  of  the 
United  Nations  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment's action  in  opposition  to  the  ag- 
gressors in  Korea.  The  maintenance  of 
this  unanimous  support  and  wholeheart- 
ed cooperation  of  the  American  people 
is  most  important. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  fine  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Vernon  W.  Ittner  and  publi.shed  in  his 
newspaper,  the  Highland  Til."  Journal, 
on  Thursday.  July  20.  1950.  which  bears 
on  this  matter.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing more  demoralizing  to  our  troops  and 
to  our  efforts  to  halt  the  aggressor  than 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  to  profit 
from  the  fighting  in  Korea.  I  commend 
Mr.  Ittner  for  sounding  this  warning  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  heeded  not  only  in 
the  area  in  which  his  publication  has 
influence  but  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  Ittner's  fine  editorial  follows: 

MoEX  War — More  Profiteers? 

We're  not  at  war.  War  hasn't  been  de- 
clared— yet.  So  far  the  shooting  In  South 
Korea  is  the  attempt  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  assistance,  moral  and  tangible,  of 
other  nations  comprising  the  United  Nations. 
I  to  police  that  part  of  the  world.  The  bullets 
I  that  are  being  fired  are  Just  as  deadly  as 
thoufi;h  we  were  really  at  war. 

Moreover,  this  Nation  is  experiencing  all 
the  apprehensions,  the  fears  and  heartaches 
that  go  with  genuine  wars. 

Democracies  are  notoriously  slow  movers, 
although  watch  for  them  once  they  get  speed 
up. 

From  Washington  comes  the  information 
that  the  Government  is  reexamining  all 
plans  to  control  manpower  in  the  fast-break- 
ing military  developments.  The  probability 
Is  that  the  controls  will  come  in  more 
quickly  than  in  connection  with  World  War 
II.  The  delay  after  Pearl  Harbor  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  there  w;is  greater 
unemployment  at  that  time,  but  In  view  of 
the  situation  in  the  Par  Ea^st,  the  Govern- 
ment is  probably  w!se  In  making  arrange- 
ments to  ration  manpower,  if  necessary. 

We  hope  the  Government  will  act  with 
equal  promptness  to  control  war  profits. 
As  soon  as  the  conflict  flared  up  In  South 
Korea,  there  was  Immediate  reaction  In  busi- 
ness circles. 

In  every  war  the  United  States  has  fought. 
Involving  the  loss  of  life,  with  brave  men 
defending  their  country,  there  have  been 
war  profiteers  at  home.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  spectacle — 
after  all.  If  world  war  III  materializes  out 
of  the  Korein  coi.flict.  It  wUl  be  the  third 
Within  cue  generation. 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  you  will  know 
what  preliminary  steps  the  Government 
plans,  as  It  is  probably  along  these  lines  that 
President  Truman  will  address  the  Nation 
gver  the  radio  Wednesday  nlcht. 


Public  Administration  in  a  Democratic 
Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFOR.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  two  reviews 
of  a  new  bock  on  public  administration 
in  government. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Dr.  W. 
Brooke  Graves,  a  senior  specialist  in 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Graves  has 
been  acting  as  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  during  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Dr.  Graves'  new  book  ii  receiving  wide 
approval  from  tho.se  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  better  public  admin- 
istration in  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  with 
these  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  review  by  Dr.  Herman  Finer 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Personnel  Review 
of  July  1950.  and  the  review  by  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Ray  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  which  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Review  of  June 
1950: 

[From  the  Public  Personnel  Review  of  July 
19501 

The  Bookshelf 

Public  Administration  in  a  Democratic 
Society,  by  W.  Brooke  Graves.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1950;  759  pages;  $6. 

Mr.  Brooke  Graves,  now  a  Senior  Specialist 
In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Is  a  past  master  In  the 
science  of  public  administration.  Hitherto 
mainly  concerned  in  his  writings  with  the 
financial  side  of  the  subject,  he  has  turned 
his  hand  to  a  massive  and  comprehensive 
te.\t.  He  has  done  this  fortified  by  nearly 
three  decades  of  study  and  reflection  and 
many  years  of  actual  experience  In  Slate, 
local,  and,  more  recently.  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  quite  Impxjsslble  to  traverse  the  in- 
dividual doctrines  contained  in  this  work  of 
nearly  750  pages.  The  questions  are:  As  a 
text,  does  It  meet  the  requirements  of  In- 
telligent and  enlightened  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  subject  matter?  Does  It 
expound  these  In  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship of  the  value  and  place  of  each  theme 
to  the  others?  Does  it  adequately  convey 
the  sense  of  historic  development  and  the 
evolution  of  thinking  on  the  problems  his- 
tory has  raised  for  solution?  Does  it  pro- 
vide a  present  contemporary  picture  In  good 
proiwrtion  wuh  a  sense  of  potential  change? 
Does  It  agitate  the  human  elements  before 


the  mind  of  the  reader?     And,  finally,  does 
It  do  all  these  things  lucidly? 

The  answer  to  every  one  of  the  questions 
Is:   Emphatically,  yes. 

The  reader  will  see  public  administration 
as  a  whole.  The  work  falls  into  five  parts, 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  reproduced.  Part 
I  Is  Administrative  Structure  and  Organiza- 
tion; part  II.  Personnel  Administration; 
part  III,  Fiscal  Management;  part  IV.  Inter- 
nal Management  and  Control;  part  V,  Exter- 
nal Relations:  The  Execution  of  Policy. 
Since  part  V  may  not  readily  yield  its  con- 
tent, and  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  Brooke  Graves'  comprehension  and 
width  of  survey,  its  chapters  may  be  Indi- 
cated. They  are:  administrative  procedure; 
administrative  legislation;  registration,  per- 
mits and  licenses;  Inspection;  administrative 
adjudication;  Judicial  review  of  admlnlstja- 
tive  action,  forms  of  control  over  adminis- 
tration; and  public  relations. 

The  amount  of  learning  condensed  in  this 
work  Is  astonishing.  It  Is  conveyed  with  en- 
lightened go<xl  sense  and  good  Jud^^ment.  A 
very  good  example  Is  the  treatment  of  "bu- 
reaucracy," but  It  Is  only  representative  of 
practically  every  topic  treated. 

The  student  or  practitioner  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
subject  will  benefit  from  this  work  more 
than  those  who  come  to  It  unprepared.  Not 
that  It  cannot  be  of  great  value  to  the  tyro. 
But  It  Is  necessarily  written  In  a  highly  con- 
densed form,  so  that  It  must  be  read  between 
the  lines  or  with  a  teacher,  whether  he  Is 
present  In  person  or  whether  the  teacher  Is 
past  experience.  For  example,  the  pages  on 
morale  must  sacrifice  philosophising  to  con- 
cision; the  same  holds  good  of  the  pages  on 
training  for  the  public  service.  Yet  even 
here  and  In  similar  places,  the  hints  are 
given,  and  the  intelligent  reader  may  use  his 
Imagination  and  analytical  power  on  the 
basis  the  author  has  provided  for  him.  It 
Is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  public  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  references  to  authorities  are  excellent 
In  comprehensiveness  and  selection;  and 
what  is  especially  to  be  admired  in  the 
bibliography  Is  the  author's  practice  of  pro- 
viding a  short  characterization  of  the  refer- 
ences listed. 

In  comparing  the  text  with  those  of  White 
and  Marx,  one's  Judgment  might  be  this:  It 
Is  fuller  In  detail  than  White,  but  less  selec- 
tive of  the  points  of  reflective  Interest,  and 
It  Is  on  the  whole  rather  wider  In  scojje. 
It  Is  fuller  than  the  Marx  symposium,  and 
has  the  tremendous  advantage  over  it  that 
almost  all  texts  written  by  one  author  have 
over  symposia,  namely,  Integration,  a  single 
drive,  and  the  exclusion  of  underlapplng  and 
overlapping. 

Herman  Finer, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

(From  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
of  June  1950] 

Public  Administration  in  a  Democratic 
Society,  by  W.  Brooke  Graves.  Boston;  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1950.     Pages  xvl.  7,59,  |6. 

One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  political 
scientists  presents  us  with  another  te.\tbook 
In  public  administration.  There  Is  always 
room  for  another  textbook,  especially  If  It  Is 
as  good  as  this  one.  In  principal  outline  the 
book  Is  orthodox.  Its  five  parts  are  structure 
and  organization,  personnel  management, 
fiscal  management,  internal  management 
and  control,  and  external  relations.  The 
book  accepts  the  general  "concept  of  admin- 
istration as  concerned  with  the  transaction 
of  all  of  the  public  business,  whether  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  Judicial;  whether  Inter- 
national, national.  State,  or  local."  Part  IV, 
devoted  to  problems  of  Internal  management 
and  control,  emphasizes,  more  than  has  been 
done  heretofore,  the  importance  of  coordi- 
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natlng  organization,  personnel,  and  finance 
In  the  processes  of  management.  The  chap- 
ter on  leadership  In  administration  stands 
out  as  m'jst  eflectlve  and  Instructive.  In 
the  final  section  an  excellent  presentation  is 
given  In  the  chapter  on  administrative 
procedure. 

The  book  Is  well  and  lucidly  written. 
Upon  flist  examinatljn  It  appears  too  highly 
organized.  There  Is  hardly  a  page  that  does 
not  have  an  outline  heading,  a  table  either 
of  factual  or  of  conceptual  materials  or  a 
change  of  type  for  a  s;  ecial  presentation. 
These  techniques,  however,  permit  the  In- 
cliislcn  of  more  material  than  appears  In 
comparable  texts.  The  student  will  find  the 
bock  readable.  The  teacher  m.ay  weli  receive 
a  reeducation  from  It.  The  book  Is  a  worthy 
competitor  for  those  previously  in  the  field. 

JOSFPH  M.  R.\T. 

University  of  Maryland. 


UN  Sponsored  Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mv  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  enlightening  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
July  22,  1950: 

Why  Not  World  Draft? 

Here  are  some  questions  to  think  about: 
Why  not  prorate  the  Korean  p*)lice  opera- 
tion? Why  not  divide  up  the  responsibility 
and  the  cost  in  terms  of  both  men  and 
money?  Why  dt^esnt  the  United  S'ates  de- 
mand help,  instead  of  merely  suggestln<»  that 
help  would  be  appreciated?  As  far  as  most 
of  the  UN  members  are  concerned,  there 
exists  a  sharply  defined  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  actual  Involvement  In  the  Korean  fight- 
ing. France  pleads  her  trouble  in  Indo- 
china: Great  Britain  is  miiUing  it  over; 
Sweden  is  going  to  send  an  ambulance  corps. 
Generally  speaking,  the  International  atti- 
tude toward  Korea  seems  to  be  one  of  con- 
certed apathy — an  apathy  which  is  blinding 
Itself  to  the  enormity  of  the  r.ggresslon  there 
being   resisted. 

Korea  has  provided  more  bloody  data  to 
•upport  the  axiom  that  military  success  in 
the  final  analysis  depends,  as  It  always  has 
depended,  on  foot-siogglng  ground  troops. 
Our  boys  have  been  fighting  heroically 
against  odds  ranging  from  10  to  1  to  20  to  1, 
according  to  various  estimates.  They  are 
fighting  a  so-called  delaying  action.  And 
why?  To  hold  as  much  of  Korea  as  they  can 
until  reinforcements  arrive.  And  the  ques- 
tion that  Americans  are  asking  Is,  Why  does 
It  have  to  be  American  reinforcements — that 
is,  exclusively?  Why  not  British,  or  Italian, 
or  Canadian?  Each  of  these  countries  must 
at  this  moment  have  under  arms  a  certain 
number  of  trained  (and  probably  battle  ex- 
perienced) troops  It  could  Unmediately  dis- 
patch to  the  Korean  front.  If  altogether 
they  mustered  100.000  fully  equipped  Infan- 
trymen. It  would  certainly  be  a  factor  in 
shortening  the  Korean  war.  The  need  for 
men  Is  now.  everyone  agrees.  But  our  GI  s 
must  go  on  swapping  miles  for  time,  as  they 
say,  so  that  there  will  be  something  left  to 
fight  for  when  we  have  scraped  together 
enough  of  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to 
mount  a  counteroffensive.  This  prompts  us 
to  say.  and  very  flatly,  that  the  burden  is  too 
much  on  us. 


Selective  Service  Is  once  again  operating  In 
this  country.  What's  wrong  with  having  a 
UN-sponsored  selective  service  to  distribute 
seme  of  the  burden  we  speak  of,  and  what  is 
even  more  Important,  to  get  the  Korean  war 
over  In  a  hurry?  Why  doesn't  the  LN  estab- 
lish quotas  for  all  member  countries — even 
Russia  (for  its  propaganda  value)?  If  the 
figliiing  in  Korea  is  theoretically  a  UN  poiice 
action,  why  is  it  not  made  so  in  actual  prac- 
tice? The  UN  is  seeking  to  Impose  discipline 
in  Korea  by  force  of  arms.  It  therefore 
should  not  balk  at  self-discipline  if  it  is  to 
be  truly  a  world  organization.  As  things 
stand,  the  UN  Is  sort  of  a  United  States- 
endowed  soup  kitchen  for  Marshall  plan 
largess.  Its  meetings  have  up  to  now  been 
fairly  well  attended  because  rcpre.sentaticn 
Involves  no  taxation.  We  think  that  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  should  buy  a  piece  of  the 
Korean  war  II  it's  interested  In  staying  free. 


Tydings  Sabcommittee  Praised  in 
Newspaper  E(iitorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remx^rks  in  the  Record,  1 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  21,  1950,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post: 

Tt-  Republicans  In  the  Senate  showed 
poor  judgment  in  going  bail  for  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht.  Their  united  attempt  to  prevent  the 
filing  of  the  Tv'dings  subcommittee  report 
condemning  Mr.  McCahtht's  fulminations 
against  the  State  Department  as  a  "fraud 
and  a  hoax"  comes  about  as  close  as  the 
Sen.itors  could  to  making  a  party  issue  cut 
of  their  colleague's  discredited  conduct.  The 
treacherous  nature  of  t  e  ground  en  which 
they  took  their  stand  was  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  devastating  speech  of  Senator 
Tjdlngs.  Yet  the  votes  taken  on  the  Issue 
of  filing  the  report  were  cast  strictly  along 
party  lines.  The  Republicans  of  the  Senate 
have  thus  taken  upon  themselves  some  of 
the  opprobrium  of  McCarthyism. 

It  Is  especially  unfortunate  to  have  this 
proper  rebuke  to  Mr.  McCajitht  made  a 
partisan  Issue  at  a  time  when  the  country 
urgently  needs  unity  in  Its  firm  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression  overseas.  The  con- 
troversy was  not  started  by  the  Tydlngs  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  was  cre- 
ated to  Investigate  certain  specific  charges 
which  Senator  McCkktht  made  and  which 
he  promised  to  prove.  He  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  submit  evidence;  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  no  evidence.  He 
was  allowed  to  call  supporting  witnesses; 
and  he  called  a  collection  of  former  Com- 
munists one  of  whom  "blacked  out"  and 
ran  away,  one  of  whom  had  nothing  to 
c^er  save  the  assertion  that  the  runaway 
had  once  been  a  paid  stool  pigeon,  and  one 
of  whom  presented  hearsay  to  the  effect  that 
certain  Cor.munlsts  a  decr.de  ago  thought 
they  could  tose  Owen  Lattlmore — called  by 
Senator  McCabtht  the  top  Russian  spy  in 
the  United  States — to  project  a  propaganda 
line  about  China.  The  subcommittee  even 
sectired  access  to  the  confidential  State  De- 
partment loyalty  files  because  Mr.  McCaetht 
asserted  that  those  files  contained  material 
to  corroborate  his  charges;  and  It  turned 
out  that  the  files  provided  no  corrofcoraticn 
whatever. 


All  that  the  subcommittee  did  In  the  end 
was  to  call  a  fraud  a  fraud.  We  think  Its 
candor  was  highly  ccmmcnda':le  In  a  body 
which  has  been  all  loo  prone  to  Cvinslder  it- 
self a  private  club  and  to  shield  its  members 
from  Justifiable  censure.  What  would  Sena- 
tor Taft  and  his  Republican  colleagues  have 
had  the  subcommittee  say  cf  a  performance 
like  Senator  McCarthts?  When  a  Sen.-^tor 
Is  cautht  in  a  barefaced  falsification,  as  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  was  cavt.ht  in  connection 
with  bis  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  speech,  should 
the  fact  be  gloso«d  over?  When  a  Senator 
uses  his  senatorial  immunity  from  suits  for 
slander  to  call  loyal,  conscientious  emp'oyces 
of  the  Government  spies  and  Soviet  a^'ents — 
and  then  falls  to  back  up  the  vilification — 
would  the  Senate  minority  let  the  Injustice 
Bo  unchallenged?  When  a  Senator  wantonly 
plays  on  popular  anxiety  in  a  time  of  crisis  to 
create  doubt  and  dismay  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  should  the  matter  be  Ig- 
nored? If  the  Tjdings  subcommittee  hr.d 
done  less  than  it  did  In  exposing  Senator 
McCarthy.  It  would  have  insulted  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  absurd  to  complain  that  the  Tydlngs 
8Ulx:ommittee  failed  to  canvass  the  wiiole 
problem  cf  internal  security  or  to  investigate 
the  loyalty  cf  every  Federal  employe.  It 
was  neither  comml.ssloned  nor  equipped  to 
do  such  a  Job.  It  was  commissioned  by  the 
Senate  to  discover  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  charges.  That  Job  It  carried 
out  thorouehly  and  courageously,  and  the 
Senate  properly  recognized  Its  good  work  by 
accepting  its  report.  Senator  Lodge  himself 
having  looked  at  the  available  evidence,  re- 
fused to  go  ball  for  Senator  McCarthy.  If 
the  Senate  now  wants  a  genuine,  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  loyalty-security  program 
and  of  the  measures  necessary  to  protect  the 
Government  from  untrustworthy  employes, 
the  subcommittee,  like  this  newspaper,  has 
proposed  the  one  effective  mechanL-m — a 
commission  of  eminent  American  citizens 
commissioned  to  do  just  that  Job  on  a  wholly 
luipartlsan  basis.  In  addition  to  this,  a  mo- 
tion of  censure  against  Senator  McCarthy  Is 
clearly  in  order. 


Amendment  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAUPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  certain 
personnel  of  the  corporation  by  organi- 
zations receiving  loans  or  other  financial 
assistance  therefrom. 

The  Fiiibright  committee  in  the  other 
body  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
many  officials  of  the  RFC  having  policy- 
making power  in  the  approval  of  loans  to 
corporations  have  subsequently  accept- 
er highly  remunerative  positions  with 
the  same  corporations  which  have  bene- 
fited from  their  official  actions  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Pickerins  Lumber  Co.,  a 
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Missouri  corporation,  ^hich  owns  and 
operates  a  large  timber  project  in  north- 
ern California.  The  Pickering  Lumber 
Co.  Is  one  of  the  corporations  whose 
board  of  directors  comprise  three  former 
officials  of  the  RFC.  These  three  cffl- 
cials  in  their  oaicial  capacity  approved 
or  processed  a  loan  of  $2.500.0C0  to  the 
almost — at  that  time — bankrupt  Picker- 
ing Lumber  Co.  Shortly  thereafter  these 
same  three  officials  participated  in  a  re- 
organization of  this  same  company  and 
assumed  places  on  the  board  of  directors. 
To  prevent  future  developments  of  this 
type.  Senator  Ftlbricht  introduced  S. 
1871.  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate    id  referred  to  the  House. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  an  identical  bill  to  S.  1871.  I  urge  that 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee sp>eedil.v  enact  the  substance  of 
these  bills  to  protect  the  taxpayers  frcm 
future  actions  of  Government  lending 
officials  such  as  the  reprehensible  ones 
disclosed  in  substantial  numbers  by  the 
Fulbright  committee: 

An  act  to  amer.d  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  to  prohibit  the  e:aploy- 
ment  of  certain  personnel  of  the  Ccrpora- 
tiou    bf   organizations   receiving   loans   or 
other  financial     ssistance  therefrom 
Be  If  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  4  <b) 
of   the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  er.d  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
■•(4)   Each  loan  made  hereafter  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  any  borrower  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1»   or  (2t   of  subsection   (a)    of  this 
section  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  such  borrower  by  which  such  bor- 
rower shall  undertake  that  it  will  not.  within 
2  years  after  the  date  cf  the  making  of  such 
loan,  employ,   tender   any   ofSce  or  employ- 
ment to.  or  retain  for  professional  services 
any  person  who  on  the  date  such  loan  was 
made   or   within    1   year   prior   thereto   shall 
have  served  as  a  director  of  the  Corporation, 
or  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee 
of    the    Corporation    occupying    a    position 
which  the  Board  by  resolution  shall  have  de- 
termined to  Involve  the  exercise  of  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  loans  to  bor- 
rowers pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (at   of  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  the  Corporation  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  sucQ  j:)erson.  on  the  date  such 
lean  was  made  and  within  1  year  prior  there- 
to, was  employed  by  the  Corporation  only  in 
a  branch  or  field  office  of  the  Corporation 
which  did  not,  and  under  ordinary  proced- 
ures of  the  Corporation  would  not.  perform 
any  function  in  connection  with  the  negotia- 
tion, modification,  supervision,  or  collection 
of  such  loan;  or 

"iB(  such  person  ii)  shall  be  employed  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  u;x)n  its  determina- 
tion by  resolution  that  such  employment  is 
advisable  to  safeguiird  tlie  Interests  of  the 
Corporation.  (11)  will  receive  compensation 
from  the  Corporation  for  such  employment, 
and  (ill)  will  receive  no  compensation  from 
such  borrower  for  such  employment :  pro- 
vided. That  compensation  so  paid  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  noa- 
administratlve  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

"As  tised  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'loan* 
shall  Include  any  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance, by  loan  or  otherwise,  pursuant  to 
this  act." 

Passed  the  Senate  July  26  (leglslatlv*  day, 
June  2).  1949. 


VFW  Recommends  Reserve  Training  Plan 
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LzsLis  L.  BrrrLE. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  press  release  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  proposing  a  reserve  training  plan 
to  provide  an  adequate  reservoir  of  mili- 
tary manpower  for  the  present  emer- 
geucy: 

July   19.    1930. 

A  reserve  training  plan  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate reservoir  of  military  manpower  for  an 
emergency  without  resorting  to  an  immedi- 
ate general  mr;bill2ation  or  enactment  of  a 
universal  military  training  law,  was  pro- 
posed today  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  proeram  would 
utilize  selective  service  and  existing  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  components  to 
induct  and  train  youths  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21.  Inclusive.  Each  inductee  would 
receive  6  weeks  of  intensive  training,  after 
which  he  would  be  required  to  continue  for 
a  stated  period  as  an  active  member  of  a 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  component. 

"The  world  situation  today  demands  that 
we  have  available  a  pool  of  military  man- 
po%ver  which  at  least  has  had  basic  training,"' 
VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Clyde  A.  Lewis 
explained  In  presenting  the  program.  'Ever 
since  World  War  I.  the  VFW  and  other  vet- 
e.-an  groups  have  been  urging  enactment  of 
universal  military  training  as  a  security 
measure.  Congress  has  looked  unfavorably 
upon  these  proposals,  and  continues  *xi  do 
so  today,  in  spite  of  the  grave  Korean  crisis 
and  other  conditions  which  could  lead  to  the 
outbreak  of  world  war  III  at  any  moment. 

"Similarly,  the  administration,  presumably 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  military  leaders, 
has  Indicated  there  is  no  neod  for  a  general 
mobilization  at  this  time. 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  con- 
vinced of  *he  urgent  need  for  some  form  of 
military  training  for  at  least  a  minimum 
number  of  those  who  will  be  inducted  for 
service  In  an  emergency,  and  we  believe  that 
the  plan  submitted  herewith  will  accom- 
plish that  objective  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense short  of  a  general  mobilization  or 
enactment  of  a  universal  military  training 
law." 

The  Reserve  intensification  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
would  bring  all  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  to  full  war  strength  in  both  personnel 
and  equipment,  personnel  to  be  provided  by 
means  of  inductions  through  the  existing 
Selective  Service  machinery  of  youn^  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  inclusive. 

Induction  for  the  training  provided  for 
In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  plan  would 
be  an  alternative  to  service  in  the  regular 
Armed  Forces  as  provided  in  the  Selective 
Service  law.  though  eligibility  for  training 
would  be  the  same  as  now  provided  In  the 
draft  act. 

The  training  program  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  respective  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  commands.  A 
minimum  of  6  weeks  of  Intensive,  full-time 
training  would  be  required,  and  a  trainee 
completing  the  6  weeks'  tour  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  active  training  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit. 

Existing  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
Would  be  called  to  active  duty  for  6  weeks 


for  training  purposes,  their  ranks  to  be  filled 
to  authorUJed  strength  with  trainees  In- 
ducted under  the  program.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  6  weeks'  training,  the  units  would 
return  to  their  home  bases  and  continue 
training  on  an  accelerated  basis.  This  would 
Include  a  minimum  of  four  full  calendar  days 
of  drill  or  training  each  month.  In  addition  to 
the   customary   summer-training    periods. 

Voluntary  enlistment  for  the  Reserve  In- 
tensification program  would  be  authorized, 
but  an  individual  electing  such  training  In 
lieu  of  Induction  for  service  In  the  regular 
Armed  Forces  would  be  required  to  serve 
throughout  the  present  national  emergency, 
or  for  a  minimum  of  3  years,  whichever  is 
later. 


What  Gives? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOxMN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF   CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  statement,  which  I  present 
herewith,  which  is  in  reply  to  an  ecitorial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
of  Tuesday.  July  18.  and  which  statement 
was  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  ~*^ 
by  four  of  my  California  colleagues  and 
myself : 

EoiToa,  San  Francisco  Call-Buixetiv. 

Sir:  On  Tuesday.  July  18.  the  Cai: -Bulle- 
tin 'ublished  an  editorial  under  the  follow- 
ing caption:  "What  Gives?  Votes  against 
ban  on  poor  security  risks  by  five  Ca.lfornla 
Representatives    puzzling." 

The  undersigned  Members  of  Congress, 
whose  names  were  mentioned  in  thi.'^  edito- 
rial, are  glad  to  answer  the  question  t  poses 
and  to  state  clerly  and  emphatically  cur  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  the  so-called  .•  ecurity 
risk  bill. 

We  opposed  that  measure.  H.  R.  743M,  solely 
because  Its  sponsors  refuse  to  allow  a  ight  to 
appeal  to  Government  employees  wlio  may 
be  discharged  from  their  positions  as  bad 
security  risks. 

All  of  the  undersigned  had  previously  re- 
corded our  approval  of  the  primary  ourpo.se 
of  the  bill,  which  Is  to  safeguard  the  i«curlty 
of  our  Government,  by  voting  for  an  imend- 
ment  proposed  by  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive George  P.  Miller,  of  Alameda.  This 
amendment  would  have  given  a  dis<harged 
employee  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  de- 
cision by  his  immediate  superiors  to  dis- 
charge him. 

We  point  out  that  the  Miller  amendment 
received  bipartisan  support  and  lost  by  only 
six  votes,  thus  Indicating  the  concern  of  al- 
most half  of  the  Members  present  about  the 
danger  Inherent  In  a  bill  which  allowf>d  dis- 
charges on  secret  charges  without  the  right 
of  Impartial  review. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  difference  between  a  person  who  Is 
"disloyal"  to  the  United  States  and  one  who 
m  ly  be  a  "poor  security  risk." 

The  President's  loyalty  program,  set  up 
under  Executive  Order  No.  9835  dated  March 
21.  1947.  has  effectively  dealt  with  disloyal 
employees.  The  security  risk  bill  would 
negate  the  proven  value  of  the  President's 
loyalty  program. 
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A  person  may  be  a  poor  eecurity  risk  with- 
out the  slightest  taint  of  disloyalty  attaching 
to  him.  He  may  be  merely  indiscreet  In 
conversation  or  given  to  overindulgence  at 
•ocial  affairs. 

This  proposed  law  makes  an  agency  for 
which  a  man  works  his  judge,  iury,  and 
proeecutlng  attorney.  He  has  no  right  to 
appeal  to  an  impartial,  disinterested  party;  a 
completely  loyal  person  may  t)e  stigmatized 
and  barred  from  employment  for  life.  This 
la  repugnant  to  our  highest  American  stand- 
ards and  traditions. 

All  of  the  undersigned  wish  to  reaffirm  our 
desire  and  intention  to  protect  our  Govern- 
ment against  bad  security  ri5ks  and  to  give 
to  Go\ernment  department  heads  the  right 
to  discharge  employees  who  are  considered 
bad  risks.  But  we  also  belie%-e  that  it  Is 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  to  make  thU 
power  absolute  and  Ijeyond  appeal.  We  con- 
sider it  our  duty  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  to  safeguard  the 
sacred  American  tradition  of  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, and  we  are  convinced  that  this  measure 
will  not  become  permanent  law  unless  a 
proper  opportunity  for  appeal  Is  provided. 
It  is  certainly  possible  to  have  Justice  as 
well  as  security.  That  Is  what  this  whole 
world-wide  fight  Is  for. 

HioxN  Gah.\can  Dorrcuis, 

Fxanck  R   Havznneb, 

John  F.  Shellet. 

George  P   Millek. 

CHET  HOLiriELD, 

Members  of  Congress. 


A  Comment  on  the  Mundt-Fergason-Nixon 
Bill  by  an  Outttandmg  AutJioritj  on 
Ciyil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATI\'Z3 
Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Warhington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  in  the  Record  a  comment 
that  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  on  the  subject  of 
the  registration  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations, as  provided  In  the  Mundt- 
FergU5on-Nixor  bill  currently  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

The  name  of  the  author.  Zechariah 
Chafee.  Jr..  is  well  Icnown  to  anyone  who 
has  taken  Interest  in  the  held  of  civil 
liberties,  and  is  universally  respected. 
Professor  Chafee  has  been  writing  in  this 
field  for  many  years,  and  his  intensive 
study  of  the  history  of  civil  liberties  in 
the  United  States  especially  qualified  him 
to  throw  the  much-needed  light  of  per- 
spective on  our  present  problems  that 
touch  on  this  field. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  Profes- 
sor Chafee's  discussion  of  innovations, 
such  ?.s  woman  suffrage,  which  are  now 
universally  accepted,  but  which  were 
adopted  only  as  the  result  of  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  a  few  extremists  who  were  very 
unpopular  In  their  day.  I  suspect  that 
American  women  today  are  thankful  that 
these  extremists  were  allowed  to  per- 
stvere. 


The  article  follows: 
The  REc:3TaATiON  of  CoMMrrNisr-FEONT  0»- 

GANTZATIONS     IN    THE    MUNDT-NDCON     BILL 

(By  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.) 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl.  now  pending  In 
Congress.  Is  entitled  "A  bill  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  certain  un-American 
and  subversive  activities,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses."  Amone  other  things.  It  establlshss 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  compuLsory  reg- 
istration of  every  Communist  political  organ- 
ization and  every  Communist -front  organiza- 
tion. The  scheme  Is  to  be  administered  by  a 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  compris- 
ing three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  serv- 
ing for  staggered  terms  of  3  years.  Not  more 
than  two  members  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  The  Board  will  have  the 
power  to  claaslfy  any  organization  as  either 
Communist  political  or  Communist-front  and 
then  order  It  to  register.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  to  keep  open  to  public  Inspection  the 
registers  cf  both  types  of  organizations  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  officers,  finances. 
etc..  which  they  are  compelled  to  file.  Every 
day  of  faUure  to  register  and  every  false 
statement  or  willful  misleading  omission  In 
a  registration  statement  or  annual  report  la 
a  separate  offense  on  the  part  of  the  crganl- 
Eation  and  individual  officers. 

The  bill  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
Board  decisions,  but  In  practice,  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  Important.  The  findings  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. While  the  reviewing  court  may  order 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Board.  It  has  no  power  itself  to  receive  any 
new  evidence.  And  any  lawyer  knows  that 
the  way  in  which  testimony  shapes  up  de- 
pends considerably  upon  the  competence,  ex- 
perience, and  fairness  of  the  persons  presid- 
ing at  the  actual  trial.  Moreover,  the  defini- 
tions in  the  bill  are  so  broad  that  It  will  be 
hard  for  Judges  to  upset  the  Board's  classifi- 
cation. Therefore,  the  operation  of  this  bill 
depends  very  largely  on  the  three  persons 
composing  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Ejsrd. 

The  present  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  provisions  relating  to  Communist-front 
orgEnlzatlons.  Inasmuch  as  these  provision* 
are  likely  to  reach  many  groups  whose  ptir- 
pcses  are  cultural  as  well  as  political  and  who 
are  engaged  in  exchanging  ideas  rather  than 
winning  elections,  the  Interference  with  the 
lives  of  private  citizens  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  In  the  case  of  Ccmmunlst-polltlcal 
organizations.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  bill  treats  both  types  of  organization 
alike.  The  principal  differences  are  that  the 
members  of  Communist-front  organizations 
need  not  be  li:rted  In  registration  statements 
and  annual  reports,  are  not  made  Ineligible 
for  appointive  Federal  oSces  or  obliged  to 
disclose  their  membership  in  seeking  any 
office,  and  are  not  denied  passports. 

Something  might  be  said  for  a  registration 
law  requiring  all  groups  which  attempt  to 
infiuence  public  opinion  to  disclose  the  per- 
tinent facta  about  themselves.  The  harm- 
fulness  of  nondisclosure  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Communist-front  organizations. 
For  instance,  virulent  anti-Semitic  pam- 
phlets falsely  accusing  long  lists  of  decent 
citizens  with  being  disloyal  are  often  widely 
mailed  by  organizations  with  high-sounding 
names,  which  take  care  not  to  mention  their 
authors  ch-  the  men  who  put  up  the  money. 
A  broad  statute  to  break  through  this  vicioua 
anonymity  of  defamers  of  every  sort  is  rec- 
ommended m  the  1947  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  on  civU  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  la  room  for  serious  doubts 
whether  such  a  statute  will  be  a  desirable 
remedy  for  this  evU;  it  Is  likely  to  be  enforced 


Inefficiently  and  to  stifle  more  good  views 
than  bad  views.  At  all  events,  if  Conereaa 
thinks  a  compulaory  law  for  propaganda  la 
needed,  then  It  Is  needed  for  all  aides  of  po- 
litical, racial,  and  religious  controversies. 
Such  a  law  should  seek  to  force  into  broad 
daylight  all  the  enemies  of  democrax^r  and 
not  Just  a  particular  portion  of  them  as  la 
this  bill. 

Leaving  the  lopsldedness  of  the  bill  for  later 
attention,  let  us  see  what  this  part  of  the  bill 
actually  does.  It  enables  three  Government 
officials  to  pick  out  certain  groups  and  class- 
ify them  as  Communist-front  organizations. 
They  are  then  subjected  to  numerous  bur- 
dens from  which  social  and  propagandist 
groups  are  normally  free.  They  must  regis- 
ter, file  lists  of  officers,  keep  supervised  rec- 
ords and  accounts,  file  annual  reports,  etc., 
under  very  aevere  penalties.  Supporters  will 
not  receive  income-tax  deductions  fi3r  their 
contributions,  and  the  organizations  them- 
selves will  no  longer  be  tax-exempt.  Finally, 
they  must  label  every  publication  and  the 
outside  envelopes  of  all  maU  as  coming  from 
a  Communist  organization;  this  novel  stigma 
recalls  the  practice  of  medieval  princes  to 
require  Jews  to  wear  special  marks  on  their 
coats.  All  this  virtually  outlaws  whatever 
organizations  the  three  officials  object  to. 
Even  IX  they  are  able  to  survive,  they  will 
have  lost  most  of  their  moderate  members 
and  be  wholly  In  the  hands  of  extremists  who 
don't  care.  Thus,  they  will  be  rendered  more 
harmful  than  before. 

First,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  great 
dangers  of  thus  Interfering  by  law  with  free- 
dom of  discussion  throtigh  organizations. 
The  bill  proposes  to  twist  out  of  all  recog- 
nizable shape  one  of  the  leading  traditions 
of  American  Ufe:  the  posslbUlty  of  freely 
forming  associations  for  all  sorts  of  ptir- 
poses — religious,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic. 

If  we  look  back  over  our  national  history, 
we  see  that  many  of  the  most  significant 
political  and  social  changes  began  with  the 
efforts  of  some  small  informal  group  dlsllk?d 
by  the  ordinary  run  of  citizens.  The  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  grew  out  of  Garrison's  Anti- 
slavery  Society  and  similar  associations.  The 
nineteenth  amendment  is  the  culmination 
of  the  activities  cf  e  few  unpopular  women 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators,  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  and  several  other  reforms  largely  origi- 
nated with  the  Grangers  and  the  Poptillsts. 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  In- 
stitutions have  developed  to  a  very  large 
extent  through  the  Interaction  of  propa- 
gandist groups.  The  appearance  of  a  group 
favoring  one  side  of  an  Issue  often  arotised 
a  group  of  opponents,  and  the  public  profited 
from  Its  opportunity  to  Judge  between  the 
competing  presentations  of  both  sides  of  an 
Important  national  problem  Freedom  of 
speech  under  the  first  amendment  has  al- 
ways meant  more  than  the  liberty  of  an 
Isolated  Individual  to  talk  about  his  ideas 
or  put  them  into  print.  Prom  the  very  be- 
ginning, freedom  of  speech  has  Involved  the 
liberty  of  a  number  of  Individuals  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  for  the  advocacy  of  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Thus,  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  assembly  fit  Into  each  other. 
They  are  both  related  to  the  posslblUty  of 
petitioning  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures for  redress  of  grievances,  which  Is  only 
part  of  the  wider  freedom  to  submit  the 
views  of  the  individual  or  the  group  to  the 
people  at  large  for  Judgment. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  "Communist-front  organizations"  pre- 
sent an  entirely  new  problem  because  they 
have  objectionable  purposes  and  Include  ob- 
jectionable persons  In  their  membership. 
This  brings  me  to  my  second  point.    It  has 
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always  be«a  true  of  •  great  many  propa- 
gandist organliRtlons  that  their  purposes 
were  denounce  by  numerous  law-abiding 
citizens  and  that  their  memberships  Included 
acme  extremists  whose  actions  or  Ideas  wero 
open  to  aerloiia  adverse  criticism.  The  books 
are  full  of  denunciations  by  prominent  citi- 
■nu  cf  abolitionists,  women  su9raglsts.  labor 
unions.  Populists,  etc..  which  would  more 
than  match  anything  which  has  been  written 
about  the  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Com- 
mittee or  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  or  any 
of  the  other  contemporary  organizations 
Uated  as  subversive  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  the  California 
legislative  conunittees. 

The  membership  situation  Is  much  the 
same  now  as  it  has  always  been.  Propa- 
gandist organizations  are  not  likely  to  be 
made  up  of  men  and  women  with  conven- 
tional Ideas.  The  very  nature  of  a  propa- 
gandist organization  is  that  it  wants  to 
change  something,  obviously,  then.  It  is  like- 
ly to  be  made  up  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
do  want  change.  Such  people  vary  a  good 
deal.  The  core  of  the  propagandist  organi- 
sation often  consists  of  those  whom  Woodrow 
Wilson  described  as  forward-looking  men 
and  women,  who  disagree  with  the  compla- 
cency of  the  ordinary  run  of  citizens  about 
seme  issue  but  still  are  fairly  moderate  in 
th*  changes  they  desire  and  so  do  not  se- 
riously offend  their  neighbors  Yet  these 
are  rarely  the  oniy  members  of  a  propagan- 
dist organization:  it  is  likely  also  to  include 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  lunatic 
fringe.  The  organizations  opposed  to  slavery 
had  members  who  urged  violations  of  law, 
such  as  rescuing  fugitive  slaves  and  trans- 
pvortmg  them  to  Canada  on  the  underground 
railway.  Some  of  them  even  favored  or  par- 
ticipated in  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  to 
start  a  slave-rising  In  Virginia.  Time  and 
again  the  whole  labor  movement  has  been 
denounced  as  lawless  because  some  unionists 
undoubtedly  engaged  in  violence  against 
their  employers  and  nonunion  workers. 
Saloons  were  smashed  by  seme  prohibition- 
ists, like  Carrie  Nation.  It  is  plain  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  adherence  of 
extremists  to  organizations  with  desirable 
or  at  least  legitimate  purposes. 

Hence,  we  should  not  be  surprised  or 
frightened  If  some  contemporary  organiza- 
tions for  upholding  the  rights  of  minorities 
attract  some  members  who  are  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  communism  than  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  organization  like.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  organizations  for  upholding 
free  speech  or  a  fair  trial  or  other  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights  may  attract  ex- 
tremists whose  interest  is  not  In  constitu- 
tional rlgfcts  but  in  getting  a  Communist  off. 
In  short.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  member- 
ship of  organizations  formed  to  bring  about 
change  should  include  some  persons  who 
wan:  a  great  deal  of  change. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  assume  that 
the  moderate  members  of  an  organization 
always  have  an  obligation  to  oust  the  ex- 
tremists or  elce  resign  themselves.  But  this 
Is  by  no  means  plain.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  the  propagandist  or- 
ganizations which  I  have  been  describing 
were  engaged  In  a  hard  fight  against  deter- 
mined opponents.  Their  chances  of  win- 
ning this  fight  would  clearly  have  been 
weakened  if  they  had  also  waged  an  internal 
war  with  their  own  extremists  or  If  mcder- 
ates  had  got  out  and  stopped  supporting 
the  cherished  ptirpose  of  the  organization. 
The  practical  question  must  have  arisen 
hundreds  of  times:  Was  it  better  to  put  up 
with  the  extremists  and  continue  the  fight 
for  an  Important  cause,  or  disrupt  the  or- 
ganization and  probably  kill  the  cause? 

Now,  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
history  of  our  country  if  the  policy  of  this 
bill  had  been  embodied  In  law  during  the 
nineteenth  century?  There  would  have 
been  different  tests,  of  coxirse.  aimed  at  the 
kind    of    organization    whose    purpose    was 


hated  by  the  authorities  of  the  particular 
perio<'.  Yet  the  general  principle  would 
have  been  exactly  the  snme.  The  idea  is  to 
condemn  an  organization  because  of  the 
objectionable  ideas  or  conduct  of  Its  ex- 
tremists and  thus  make  It  difficult  for  the 
moderates  in  the  organization  to  accom- 
plish their  Lasic  purpose.  For  example, 
suppose  that  the  standards  of  permissible 
membership  in  antislavery  societies  had  been 
lixed  by  a  board  chosen  by  slave  owners  and 
the  owners  of  northern  cotton  mills.  Again, 
supjxjse  that  the  associations  of  employers 
and  their  friends  in  Congress  had  been  able 
to  ?et  up  a  -board  to  outl?.w  a  trade-union 
rfflUated  with  men  devoted  to  industrial 
violence. 

When  the  membership  and  policies  of  an 
opinion-forming  organization  can  be  Judged 
and  controlled  by  outsiders  with  govern- 
mental power,  all  sorts  of  opportunities  for 
the  suppression  of  legitimate  ideas  arise. 
The  officials,  being  outsiders,  may  be  rather 
unsympathetic  with  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  organization.  There  is  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  opponents  of  those  legitimate 
purposes  to  influence  the  selection  and  the 
behavior  of  the  controlling  officials.  The 
presence  of  extremists  can  easily  be  made 
an  excuse  for  outlawing  an  organization 
when  the  real  reason  for  getting  rid  of  it 
is  not  fear  of  the  extrem.isls  but  hatred  of 
the  legitimate  purposes.  The  organization 
is  suppressed,  not  because  it  might  promote 
a  revolution  but  because  it  might  win  elec- 
tions and  produce  legislation. 

There  are  many  important  public  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  in  this  country  today,  on 
which  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  For 
e.\ample:  Should  we  (a)  oppose  the  totalitar- 
ian regime  in  Spain,  or  (b>  resume  normal 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
Spam?  Should  we  (a)  give  some  measure  of 
leg.:.l  recognition  to  the  present  government 
of  China,  or  (b)  continue  to  supply  billions 
of  dollars  to  Chiang  Kai-shei''  Should  we 
(a)  decrease  financial  and  military  aid  to 
western  Europe,  or  (b)  continue  or  Increase 
such  aid?  Should  we  (a)  refuse  to  arm 
western  Germans  for  fear  of  a  revival  of  the 
Nazi,  or  (b)  arm  them  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Soviet  Union?  These  are  vital  questions, 
on  which  honest  and  reasonable  men  differ. 
Th?y  cannot  be  wisely  decided  unless  indi- 
viduals and  cpinion-formlng  organizations 
on  one  side  are  as  free  to  present  their  views 
as  are  those  on  the  other  side. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  in  every  one 
of  these-  questions  an  organization  which 
takes  the  (b)  side  cannot  possibly  be 
touched  by  the  bill,  while  any  organization 
which  takes  the  (a)  side  can  conceivably  be 
outlawed.  Although  there  are  plently  of 
honest  reasons  why  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens  stand  for  the  (a)  side,  it  hap- 
pens in  every  case  that  this  side  coincides 
with  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
supporters,  whose  reasons  are  quite  differ- 
ent One  of  the  factors  which  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  could  take 
Into  consideration  in  determining  whether 
an  organization  is  Communist-front  is  "the 
extent  to  which  the  pxMltlons  taken  •  •  • 
by  It  •  •  •  on  matters  of  policy  do  not 
deviate  from  those  of  any  •  •  •  Commu- 
nist foreign  government."  Thus,  this  bill 
leaves  organizations  on  the  (b)  side  un- 
touched, no  matter  if  they  Include  Fascists, 
anti-Semites,  and  advocates  of  religious  and 
radical  hatred,  and  also  greatly  aids  them 
by  silencing  a  large  number  of  their  most 
vigorous  opponents.  Insofar  as  there  are 
errors  on  the  (b)  side,  the  law  will  be  In- 
creasing public  danger  enormously  by  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  for  those  errors  to  be 
combated  by  reason. 

Actual  experience  amply  Justifies  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  vague  characterization  t  f 
"Communist-front  organizations"  in  this  bill 
win  be  used  to  outlaw  or  suppress  many  or- 
ganizations which  serve  very  desirable  pur- 
pxiees.  even  If  they  do  Include  some  leftist 
people  among  their  supporters.     Remember 


always  that  evenrthlng  depends  on  the  three 
men  who  make  up  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  The  lopsided  character  of 
the  determinations  that  may  be  expected  Is 
shown  by  the  California  list,  which  Includes 
organizations  opposing  totalitarianism  In 
Spain  but  none  of  those  upholding  it.  many 
organizations  favoring  peace  but  none  of 
those  urging  a  devastatini?  war.  several  or- 
ganizations on  behalf  of  Negroes  but  none 
of  those  upholding  white  supremacy.  Its 
bias  on  purely  domestic  Issues  Is  shown  by 
its  Including  committees  for  freeing  Tom 
Mooney.  who  was  freed  by  the  Governor  of 
California;  a  committee  for  the  defense  of 
prisoners,  who  are  guaranteed  the  assistance 
of  counsel  by  the  sixth  amendment  to  our 
Constitution;  and  a  committee  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax.  which  Is  surely  a  subject  for 
legitimate  political  activity. 

The  reasoning  by  which  many  of  these 
and  other  organizations  are  condemned  con- 
sists of  heaping  one  dubious  inference  on 
another  dubious  inference.  An  individual, 
A.  is  condemned  because  he  belongs  to  X 
organization.  Then  the  Y  organization  Is 
condemned  because  It  Includes  A.  Then  B 
is  condemned  because  he  belongs  to  the  same 
organization  as  A.  That  brings  down  the 
Z  organization,  to  which  B  also  belongs. 
Since  C  is  a  fellow  member  of  B  in  Z,  la 
also  a  member  *of  the  X  organization,  that 
proves  that  X  is  subversive  and  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started  with  no  real  evidence 
at  an>  stage  of  the  argument.  When  you 
dlscovei  that  A  and  B  are  men  like  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Beard  and  Senator  Frank  P. 
Grah^'jC.  of  North  Carolina,  the  absurdity  of 
this  whole  process  ought  to  be  manifest. 

An3rthlng  can  happen  when  people  get 
started  on  this  business  of  outlawing  groups, 
not  for  any  crimes  committed  by  either  the 
group  or  any  of  its  members,  but  for  having 
some  vaguely  bad  ideas  or  some  vaguely  bad 
members.  Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon  and  Am- 
bassador Philip  Jessup  are  denounced  to  a 
Senate  committee  for  Ijelonglng  to  various 
subversive  organizations  such  as  the  In.stl- 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations.  When  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  institute  included  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  reputation,  the  reply  is 
made  that  any  organization  can  attract  some 
good  members.  Yet  the  attackers  Insist  on 
Judging  both  the  institute  and  Mr.  Jessup 
by  the  supposed  bad  members  and  not  by 
the  admittedly  good  members.  The  whole 
business  is  based  on  the  maxim,  '•Give  a  dog 
a  bad  nam.e  and  hang  him  " 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  create  a 
tremendous  risk  of  outlawing  a  considerable 
number  of  groups  of  law-abiding  people  with 
Inquiring  minds,  engaged  m  furthering  some 
end  which  they  believe  to  be  In  the  very  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  law  will  encourage  those  who 
hate  the  patriotic  purposes  of  such  groups  to 
do  all  they  can  to  suppress  them  by  Influ- 
encing the  selection  of  the  three  officials  on 
the  control  board  and  by  bringing  pressure 
of  every  sort  upon  those  officials.  Instead  of 
an  orderly  and  enlightened  search  for  the 
truth  and  wise  policy,  public  opinion  will  be 
formed  by  coercion  and  intrigue.  This  bill 
a^iks  us  to  establish  government  by  mis- 
representation. 


Operation    of    Oil    Leases    Involved    in 
Tidelar.ds   Controversy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  KOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIyORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr     HOUFIELD.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
JuJy  21  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyom- 
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!ng  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  195) 
which  propo.^es  a  formula  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  oil  leases  involved 
in  the  tideland.s  controver.^y.  The  bill 
also  prov.des  for  the  release  of  im- 
pounded funds  to  State  and  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

In  my  opinion  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195  should  be  scheduled  for  hear- 
ings and  legislation  on  this  subject 
should  be  passed  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  clarify  or  amend  certain 
sections  of  the  bill  as  first  introduced. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House  and  shall  urge  its  early 
consideration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  the  bill  will 
be  printed  herewith: 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  operations  under  certain  mineral 
leases  issued  by  the  respective  States  cov- 
ering submerged  lands  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  to  encourage  the  continued  develop- 
ment  of   such   leases,   to   provide   for   the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  the  oil  and  gas  deposits  of  said 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas   certain   mineral    leases   on   sub- 
merged lands  on  the  Continental  Shelf  were 
Issued  by  coastal  States  under  claim  of  own- 
ership by   such   Issuing   States,   and   lessees 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  con- 
ducting operations  under  such  leases;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
L*^ate8  on  June  33.  1947,  rendered  an  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  United  States  versus  Cali- 
fornia and  on  June  5.  1950.  rendered  opin- 
ions In  the  cases  of  United  States  versus 
Louisiana  and  United  States  versus  Texas, 
holding  that  the  United  States  has  para- 
mount rights  in,  and  full  dominion  and 
power  over,  the  submerged  lands  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana,  and  Texa.s.  and  that  the 
respective  States  do  not  own  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf  within  their 
boundaries;   and 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
Important  to  national  defense  In  the  present 
emergency  that  the  orderly  development  of 
the  oil  and  gas  deposits  In  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf  should  con- 
tinue without  Interruption,  and  It  Is  not 
feasible  at  the  present  session  of  Congress 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  covering  the 
e-TDloratlon,  development,  production,  and 
conservation  of  the  oU  and  gas  deposits  in 
the  submerged  lands  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  thus  making  It  essential  that  this  res- 
olution be  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  permit 
continued  development  under  existing  leases 
pending  the  enactment  of  permanent  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  respecting  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  (a>  any  person  hold- 
ing a  mineral  lease  covering  submerged  lands 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  Issued  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  or  grantee  thereof 
prior  to  Decemb^'-  21.  1948.  or  so  Issued  sub- 
sequent thereto  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  which  Is,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  resolution.  In  force  and  effect  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  such 
lease  and  the  law  of  the  State  Issuing  It, 
may.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion, continue  to  operate  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  lease. 

(b)  All  rents,  royalties,  and  other  sums 
pavable  under  such  a  mineral  lease  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  resolution,  or,  as  to  a 
lease  Issued  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  the 
State  of  Texas,  payable  after  the  entry  of  a 
decree  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  United  States  versus 


Louisiana  (Original  No.  12,  October  Term. 
1949)  or  United  States  verstis  Texas  (Original 
No.  13,  October  Term.  1949)  If  the  decree  is 
adverse  to  the  defendant's  claim  of  proprie- 
tary rights  In  submerged  iJinds  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  deposit  them  in  a  special  fund  In 
the  Treasury  pending  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  concerning  their 
disposition. 

(c)  With  respect  to  any  mineral  lease  that 
Is  within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  resolution,  or.  as  to  a  mineral 
lease  issued  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  the 
State  of  Texas,  after  the  entry  of  a  decree 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  United  States*  .versus  Louisiana 
(Original  No.  12,  October  Term,  1949)  or  in 
the  case  of  United  States  versus  Texas  (Orig- 
inal No.  13,  October  Term,  1949)  if  the  decree 
Is  adverse  to  the  defendant's  claim  of  pro- 
prietary rights  in  submerged  lands  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  exercise  such  powers  of 
supervision  and  control  as  may  be  vested  in 
the  lessor  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
lease. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  holding  a 
mineral  lease  issued  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  a  State  on  tidelands  or  submerged  lands 
beneath  navigable  Inland  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  State,  to  certify  that  the 
United  States  does  not  claim  any  proprietary 
Interest  in  such  lands  or  In  the  mineral  de- 
porits  within  them. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  State  as  to 
whether  submerged  lands  held  under  mineral 
leases  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  are  submerged  lands  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  or  submerged  lands  beneath 
navigable  Inland  waters,  the  Secretary-  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  If  the  con- 
troversy is  being  litigated,  to  negotiate  with 
the  State  an  agreement  respectmg  the  con- 
tinuation of  operations  under  such  leases 
pending  the  settlement  or  adjudication  of 
the  controversy. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  diulng  the  present  emergency  for  fur- 
ther exploration  and  development  of  the  oU 
and  gas  deposits  in  the  submerged  lands  of 
the  Continental  Shelf,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  resolution,  or,  as  to  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf  within 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  or  Texas,  for  a 
period  of  3  years  after  the  entry  of  a  decree  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  United  States  verstis  Louisiana 
(Original  No.  12,  October  Term.  1949)  or  in 
the  case  of  United  States  versus  Texas  (Orig- 
inal No.  13,  Octot>er  Term,  1949)  if  the  decree 
Is  adverse  to  the  defendant  s  claim  of  pro- 
prietary rights  in  submerged  lands  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  to  grant  to  the  qualified 
persons  offering  the  highest  bonuses  on  a 
basis  of  competitive  bidding  oU  and  gas  leases 
en  submerged  lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
which  are  not  covered  by  leases  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  this 
resolution. 

(b)  A  lease  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  cover  such  area 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  5  years  and  as  long  thereafter 
as  oil  or  gas  may  be  produced  from  the  area 
In  paying  quantities,  shall  require  the  pay- 
ment of  royalty  at  the  rate  of  12  4  percent 
and  shall  contain  such  rental  provisions  and 
such  other  terms  and  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe  in  ad- 
vance of  offering  the  area  for  lease. 

(c)  All  moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
or  under  leases  granted  ptirsuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund 
In  the  Treasury  pending  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress  respecting  their 
disposition. 


Sir.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  In  performing  his  functions 
tinder  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  When  used  in  this  resolution,  (a) 
the  term  "submerged  lands  of  the  Contin- 
ental Shelf"  means  the  lands  (Including  the 
oil,  gas.  and  other  minerals  therein)  under- 
lying the  sea  and  situated  outside  the  ordi- 
nary low-water  mark  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  Inland  waters 
and  extending  seaward  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Continental  Shelf;  (b)  the  term  "mineral 
lease  "  means  any  form  of  authorization  for 
the  exploration,  development,  or  production 
of  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals;  (c)  the  term 
"tidelands '  means  lands  regularly  covered 
and  uncovered  by  the  flow  and  the  ebb  of  the 
tides;  and  (d)  the  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Dowagaic  (Mich.) 
Daily  News  of  July  21,  1950.  published  by 
Earry  Whiteley,  comes  the  following  edi- 
torial which  to  me  indicates  that  long 
pa.st  is  the  day  when  we  should  begin  to 
think  of  how  best  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional independence,  protect  our  future 
national  security,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the 
American  way  of  life. 

This  is  the  editorial: 

As  we  sat  listening  to  Mr.  Truman's  radio 
address  Wednesday  night,  we  thotight  how 
many  times  in  our  short  life  have  we  heard 
the  same  general  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  of  the  American  people.  In 
days  before  the  radio  we  got  the  message  via 
the  newspapers  and  through  extr?  editions. 
The  first  of  these  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  when  the  Maine  was 
sunk.  And  since  then  we  have  had  two  gr2at 
World  Wars  and  are  threatened  with  a  third. 

We  are  again  summoned  to  exert  ourselves 
to  our  own  salvation.  In  those  earlier  days 
when  we  were  considerably  younger  we  felt 
the  spirit  of  July  Fourth  tmd  were  easily 
aroused.  World  War  T  was  an  exciting  ex- 
perience. World  War  II  brought  a  realiza- 
tion that  this  was  getting  to  be  a  habit  and 
that  the  expectation  of  settlement  of  world 
difflctilties  had  not  been  realized.  A  grim- 
ness  and  a  tautness  came  into  our  Uves  which 
now  became  plainly  overshadowed  with  dread 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  children. 

What  price  must  we  eventually  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  peace,  and  Is  a  permanent  peace 
possible?  History  recalls  such  Ettropean  wars 
as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  Will  future  historians,  if  there 
are  any  left,  be  writing  about  the  present 
wars  In  even  longer  terms?  The  President's 
address  sounded  strangely  familiar:  we  know 
the  words  by  heart.  The  same  call  for  a 
diversion  of  our  habits  from  a  world  of  peace 
to  a  world  of  war.  More  money.  More  young 
men  called  to  the  altars  of  Moloch.  More 
plowshares  to  be  beaten  Into  gtms  and  arma- 
ment. The  same  call  to  endure  as  patiently 
as  may  be.  And  In  our  Inner  souls  the  cry 
goes  up,  "How  much  longer;  how  much  longer 
must  we  endtire  this  condition  of  existence?" 

We  wonder  if  by  some  supreme  exertion 
we  could  once  and  for  all  time  eliminate  this 
menace  for  the  future,  and  we  know  there  is 
none  so  long  as  man  is  the  kind  of  an  animal 
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he  is  And  that  U  what  strikes  us  as  hope- 
le*s  about  the  whole  thin?  We  know,  de- 
spite orave  words,  there  Is  no  peace.  But 
what  can  we  do  except  as  we  are  doing — 
Rg.itn  elrd  ourselves  for  battle,  trustina;  as 
ever  In  the  righteousness  cf  cur  ciuse  and 
conducting  our  flght  tor  the  rleht  to  live 
as  we  wart  to  live,  as  free  people? 

Conquerors  hare  come  and  eone;  stranze 
mieratlons.  inspired  by  chansring  economic 
conditions,  have  swept  the  world:  always 
from  the  East  t'ave  sprung  new  ideoloeles 
and  philosophies;  some  have  lived  and  sur- 
vived and  some  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh;  so  it  must  be  eternally,  ana  all  we  can 
bequeath  to  our  descendant*  Is  more  of  the 
same.  But  so  lonz  as  we  live  our  tack  is 
plainly  hi  sleht — we  must  fight  for  our  way 
of  life.  There  is  no  other  road  for  us  to 
travel  Either  we  win  and  survive  as  free 
■Ml  or  we  l06e  and  die  as  slaves.  Our  choice 
la  predetermined. 

There  is  no  indication  In  Mr.  Truman's 
appeal  for  power  and  money  to  prosecute  the 
war  of  any  desire  to  curtail  in  local  political 
and  economic  fields  As  Senator  Eyed,  of 
Virginia,  puts  Jt.  he  Is  disappointed  that  the 
It  is  opposed  to  cutting  nondefense 
expenditures.  It  Is  In  this  field 
that  Congress  will  have  to  Interpose  Its  own 
w.ll  and  Judgment,  for  It  Is  obvious  this 
administration  is  going  to  try  and  carry  on 
a  war  and  prosecute  Its  social  revolution  at 
the  same  time,  expecting  the  war  to  cover  up 
the  obvious  economic  weaknesses  of  the 
social  program.  War  brought  lis  these  new 
Innovations  which  have  been  so  costly,  and 
war  can  be  used  to  cover  up  many  mistakes. 
It  was  obvious  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  EGA  bill  appropriating  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars  to  aid  other  countries  should 
have  passed,  altnough  a  few  days  earlier  it 
would  have  been  scrutinized  much  more 
severely.  But  In  view  of  the  disappointing 
interest  taken  by  the  United  Nations  m  back- 
ing up  their  resolutions  against  Russia  with 
a  fighting  force,  we  wonder  what  we  are 
going  to  get  for  our  further  Investment  of 
miliions  to  help  them  defend  themselves. 


Where  Did  Defense  Money  Go? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  22.  1550.  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star  <D.  C.  >  entitled  "Where  Did 
the  Money  Go'" 

Where  Did  THr  Monet  Go? 

Letters  to  the  Star  are  asking  what  a  great 
many  war-worried  citizens  and  taxpayers  are 
asking  these  days;  Where  did  all  the  billions 
appropriated  for  defense  since  World  War  II 
(95.6  billion)  go'  Why,  with  such  enormous 
expenditures  to  make  us  militarily  strong,  did 
the  Red  attack  in  Korea  &nd  us  so  tragically 
weak?  Why  have  we  so  few  modern  tanks,  so 
few  modern  antitank  weapons,  so  few  planes, 
so  few  ships,  so  few  of  everything  needed  for 
national  safety?  Just  how  were  our  defease 
dollars  spent? 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  artswers  to  these 
pertinent  questions,  the  Star  askeU  defease 
offlclals  for  a  breakdown  of  military  expendi- 
tures since  V'J-day  The  figures  supplied  re- 
veal bow  ama2Uigly  Utile  of  the  defense  dol- 


lar goes  for  the  purchase  of  actual  fighting 
equipment.  Pew  persons  realize  that  of  every 
d.>llar  they  have  contributed  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  only  18  cents  have  gone 
for  guns  and  p.mmunltlon  and  tanks  for  the 
ground  troops,  aircraft  for  the  flyers,  ships 
for  the  y^vy  The  biggest  slice  of  the  dollar 
— 40  cents — went  for  pay.  food,  clothing,  and 
transportation.  The  tabulation  below  gives 
a  rou?h  breakdown  of  the  defense  doliar. 
based  on  expenditures  since  the  close  of  the 
late  war: 
Item:  Cents 

Salaries,  food,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation  - 40 

Operations    and    maintenance    of 

equipment 26 

Weapons,  planes,  ships,  etc 18 

Re*^arch  and  development .  5 

Administration  and  secret  work..  4^ 

Reserves  and  National  Guard 4 

Industrial   mobilization 1 

Retired   pay    ( nearly  i 1 

Construction,  public  works 'i 

Total 100 

Defense  expenditures  for  the  5  years  since 
VJ-day  have  far  exceeded  the  peak  World 
War  II  budget  of  $84,500,000,000  for  1945. 
The  postwar  budgets  were:  1946,  $45,134,- 
000,000;  1947,  $14,316,000,000;  1948,  $10,931,- 
000.000:  1949.  $11,914,000,000.  and  1950  (ex- 
clusive of  Korean  supplementary  budget), 
$13,335,000,000.  That  "totals  $95,650,000,000. 
This  sum  includes  stockpiling  and  certain 
other  costs  not  regularly  encompassed  in  the 
military  budget.  The  Defense  Department 
lists  the  expenses,  exclusive  of  stockpiling 
and  the  other  extras,  at  a  little  less  than 
$91,000,000,000  from  July  1945  to  June  30  of 
this  year.  Nearly  $42,000,000,000  of  this  was 
spent  during  the  let's-brlng-the-boys-home- 
quick  demobilization  period,  from  the  latter 
part  of  1945  to  June  1948.  Vast  sums  during 
this  period  also  were  paid  for  material  al- 
ready used  in  the  war.  much  of  which  was 
destroyed  or  consumed  and  hence  did  not 
add  to  our  postwar  strength.  Included  also 
were  contract  settlements.  From  July  1, 
1946.  to  June  30.  1947,  we  continued  de- 
mobilization and  spent  about  $14,000,000,000. 
Sine  then  we  have  spent  approximately 
•35.000,000.000  for  defense. 

Defense  officials  say  the  best  measure  of 
military  spending,  as  it  relates  to  what  we 
have  to  show  for  our  money  today.  Is  the 
authorized  outlays  for  the  4-year  period  from 
July  1.  1946.  to  June  30,  1950.  During  this 
time  Congress  authorized  $49,300,000,000  for 
the  military,  of  which  $48,400,000,000  has 
been  spent  to  date  and  nearly  a  billion  more 
will  have  been  spent  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Almost  $20,000,000,000  went  for  pay- 
rolls, food,  clothing,  and  travel:  $13,000,000.- 
000  for  operating  and  maintaining  military 
installations  and  tactical  equipment  around 
the  globe;  and  $8,500,000,000  for  procurement 
of  planes,  tanks,  rifles,  artillery,  ships,  and 
other  combat  tools. 

During  this  cold-war  era.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, occurred  the  costly  airlift  oper- 
ations and  the  support  of  our  occupation 
troops  in  Europe  and  Japan — expenses  not 
ordinarily  budgeted  In  time  of  so-called 
peace.  In  summation,  our  defense  dollar  has 
had  a  huge  chunk  eaten  out  of  It  by  ordineiry 
and  extraordinary  expenses  that  produced 
no  tangible  equipment  for  cur  foot  soldiers, 
flyers,  sailors,  and  marines.  In  fact,  70  cents 
of  the  dollar  went  for  housekeeping  and  oper- 
ational costs.  If  there  is  any  possible  way 
to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  defense  dollar, 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  unable  to 
find  it.  For  our  fighting  men  must  not  only 
be  supplied  with  arms  but  must  be  paid.  fed. 
clothed,  housed,  and  transported.  It  is  for 
such  essential  things  that  our  money — nearly 
$100,000,000,000  of  it— has  gone  during  the 
past  hall  decade  of  an  uneasy  peace. 


Some  A-Bomb  Failaciet  Are  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  wlscoN:-;IN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  DA\aS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  a  layman  whose  knowledge  of  the 
atomic  bomb  is  indeed  limited,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  former  Commissioner 
Lewis  L.  Strauss  which  appeared  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Life  masazine  is 
indeed  interesting,  educational,  and 
sense-making   : 

Some  A-Eomb  Fallacies  Are  E:;posed 
(By  Lewis  L.  Strauss) 

On  the  inside  of  the  doors  of  several  com- 
mittee rooms  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  are 
small  neatly  lettered  signs.  They  read. 
"Please  leave  quietly." 

This  advice  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
especially  sound  for  retiring  government 
oficlals.  I  followed  it  upon  my  recent  re- 
tirement from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Since  then,  however,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised and  concerned  at  the  amount  of  mis- 
information that  I  encounter.  This  observa- 
tion has  persuaded  me  to  interrupt  briefly 
the  quiet  of  my  departure  in  an  effort  to 
di.spel  some  of  the  fog  of  contradiction  and 
confusion  that  has  settled  over  the  subject 
of  atomic  energy — at  leajit  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  my  position.  Essentially  my  posi- 
tion Is  that  we  must  be  strong  if  we  expect 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

It  was  well  established  in  a  long  series  of 
congressional  hearings  that  there  has  not 
always  been  complete  agreement  among  the 
original  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  the  course  we  should  follow.  It 
was  disclosed  in  these  hearings  that  many 
decisions  were  taken  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1  and 
that  I  was  that  one.  By  time-honored  prin- 
ciples of  American  procedure,  I  was  in  these 
circumstances  officially  wrong:  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  were  officially  right  and, 
for  my  part,  the  Nations  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram has  progressed  satisfactorily  in  the 
main.  But  the  minority  Is  still  respectable 
In  the  United  States,  even  If  Its  only  func- 
tion is  to  keep  the  majority  thinking.  In 
any  event  the  report  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  last  fall 
stated:  "The  fact  that  one  Commissioner  has 
demonstrated  the  courage  and  Independence 
to  dissent  upon  occasion  lends  added  validity 
to  the  decisions  in  which  he  concurred. 
•  •  •  The  existence  of  invariable  una- 
nimity would  create  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
five-man  directorate  were  functioning  as 
Congress  Intended.  ' 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  one  of  the  five  original  members,  first 
convened  in  November  1946.  When  the  Com- 
mission started  work  there  was  a  fairly  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  negotiations,  initiated 
in  the  UN  by  that  unprecedented  gesture 
called  the  Baruch  plan,  would  bear  fruit.  We 
were  continuing  to  make  atomic  weapons, 
but  we  looked  hopefully  ahead  to  a  time, 
apparently  not  far  distant,  when  the  benigj^ 
purposes  of  the  act  might  become  our  pri- 
mary concern.  By  early  1947.  however,  hope 
for  the  Baruch  plan  began  to  grow  dim  in 
the  shadow  of  Russia's  deceptive  counter- 
proposals. Of  course,  we  did  not  know  then 
that  long  since  we  had  been  the  victims  of 
espionage  of  a  particularly  penetrating  char- 
acter. We  thought  that  we  wese  generously 
offering  unique  scientific  and  industrial 
know-how  which  we  had  acquired  at  the  cost 
of  some  $2,000,000,000.     Our  plan  did  ofler 
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the  Incentive  of  peace  of  mind  for  the  world, 
but  evidently  that  was  not  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  Soviets. 

As  a  result  of  these  years  of  disappoint- 
ment we  had  to  put  the  major  emphasis 
upon  preparing  ourselves  against  a  contin- 
gency which  we  pray  mr.y  never  arise — atomic 
attack.  We  had  to  concentrate  on  weapons 
and  to  increase  the  rate  of  their  production. 
We  had  to  improve  (if  that  word  can  be  used 
In  such  a  context)  the  lethal  effectiveness 
of  th^  weapons. 

TALLACT    NO.    1  :    THE    "GOLDEN    AOE" 

Despite  all  this,  the  benign  byproducts 
of  the  program  prospered.  The  businesti  of 
making  weapons  and  the  peaceful  processes 
of  atomic  energy  branch  apart  only  near  the 
end  of  the  road.  Among  other  things,  this 
meant  that  pathologists,  surgeons,  radiolo- 
gists, chemists,  botanists,  metallurgists  and 
a  host  of  other  professionals  were  handed  a 
new  set  of  tools,  more  revolutionary  than 
the  miscroscope. 

As  the  peacetime  program  prospered,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  misconceptions  grew  up, 
due  mainly  to  the  understandable  over- 
enthusiasm  of  many  people.  Unfortunately 
a  few  of  these  misconceptions  still  persist. 
Left  unchecked,  they  might  cripple  and  ulti- 
mately paralyze  our  whole  atomic  program. 

One  early  and  rather  common  fallacy  waa 
the  asfiumptiuii  that  atomic  energy  would 
quickly  supplant  all  other  sources  of  power 
and  that  the  realization  of  a  golden  age  was 
almost  at  hand.  But  the  optimism  has 
proved  unfounded.  The  pec  pie  who  are 
actually  trying  to  do  something  about  atomic 
power  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  when 
asked  bow  soon  and  how  useful  It  will  be. 
Some  of  their  dilBdence  will  soon  be  resolved 
by  performance.  A  power  plant  for  sub. 
marine  propulsion  is  now  actually  under  de- 
velopment. But  at  present  no  serious- 
minded  engineer  sees  an  early  likshhood 
of  atomic  power  as  an  economic  competitor 
with  water  at  the  falls,  petroleum  at  the 
derrick,  or  coal  at  the  tipple.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  at  the  moment  is  that  it  might 
be  economically  indicated  for  areas  deprived 
of  the  usual  neighboring  sources  of  power. 

Another  fallacy  which  has  persisted  from 
the  early  days  represents  atomic  energy  as 
a  modern  version  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
providing  a  specific  for  every  human  ill.  This 
understandable  hope,  again  due  to  initial 
overent'iusiasm,  was  sparked  by  the  early 
discovery  that  the  thyroid  gland  gathers 
iodine  from  the  bloodstream  and  that  con- 
sequently some  cases  of  thyroid  cancer  and 
other  thyroid  abnormalities  may  be  subdued 
by  dosages  of  radioactive  iodine.  If  only 
other  parts  of  the  body  were  similarly  selec- 
tive, it  would  be  a  very  wonderful  and  con- 
venient thing.  For  example,  if  one  could 
find  a  radioactive  substance  which  was  col- 
lected by  the  liver,  then  it  might  be  used  to 
destroy  cancerous  tissue  there  without  trav- 
eling to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  thereby 
Injuring  normal  tissues  and  organs. 

Unfortunately  this  has  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hope.  In  5  years  only  a  few 
instances  of  such  selectivity  have  been  un- 
covered. Perhaps  at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  other  than 
th3rroid  cases,  but  the  progress  to  that  goal 
will  be  long  and  arduous.  Atomic  energy  is 
no  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  in  the  human 
body,  even  though  the  click  of  the  Geiger 
counter  can  now  signal  what  is  taking  place 
Inside  the  cell  Itself.  This  knowledge  will 
certainly  lengthen  the  span  of  man's  life, 
but  no  cure-all  for  his  afflictiona  is  in  the 
offing. 

Of  comparatively  recent  origin  is  one  of 
the  most  confiislng  of  all  fallacies  about  our 
atomic  energy  program.  This  fallacy  takes 
the  form  of  proposing  "to  turn  the  program 
over  to  private  enterprise  "  The  proponents 
of  this  idea  say  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 


which  created  a  Federal  monopoly,  ought  to 
be  amended  to  allow  private  industry  to 
operate  in  that  field.  The  plausible  virtue 
of  this  thesis  (its  adherents  argue)  is  that 
so  much  more  gets  done,  more  quickly  and 
more  cheaply,  under  a  system  of  freewheel- 
Ine.  competitive  enterprise  than  under  the 
stiflng  hand  of  government.  Naturally  thia 
argument  has  considerable  appi^d  to  all  of 
us — in  sound  if  not  in  substance.  For.  in  the 
case  of  atomic  energy,  it  is  without  sub- 
stance. The  fact  is  that  the  Government 
does  not  operate  a  single  atomic  installa- 
tion: every  one  of  them  is  managed  by  some 
American  private  enterprise,  big  or  little. 
And  the  monopoly  Ues  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  the  chief  end  product  is  a  deadly 
weapon  and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  the  sole  customers  for  that  product. 

Were  this  a  true  Issue,  I  should  find  myself 
caught  in  a  paradox  since  I  am  a  business- 
man profoundly  convinced  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  private  (versus  public)  enter- 
prise. But  the  proposals  for  releasing  the 
atomic  program  to  free  enterprise  are  thus 
far  rather  vague  generahzaticns,  and  we  can 
quickly  canvass  the  only  possible  courses  of 
concrete  action  implied  by  these  proposals. 
The  possibilities  are  four: 

1.  That  industry  be  supplied  enough  data 
and  fissionable  material  to  make  atomic 
bombs  competitively. 

2.  That  industry  engage  competitively  in 
certain  steps  of  that  process. 

3.  That  industry  be  supplied  enough  data 
and  enough  fissionable  material  for  a  com- 
petitive power  program. 

4.  That  industry  be  given  enough  data 
to  use  radioactive  isotopes  In  research  and 
thereby  discover  new  uses  for  them. 

Let  us  consider  these  possibilities. 

1.  That  Industry  make  bombs:  Actual.ly 
Industry  does  make  our  bombs,  though  not 
competitively.  A  second  group  of  concerns, 
wishing  to  engage  In  competition,  would 
need  a  budget  of  billions,  a  truly  prohibi- 
tive figure,  to  duplicate  existing  facilitiea. 
And  the  stniurity  problem  would  be  enor- 
mously multiplied  if  the  manufacturing  of 
atomic  weapons  were  to  be  thrown  open  to 
general  competition. 

2.  That  Industry  comp)ete  in  parts  of  the 
process:  For  thia  to  be  feasible  In  terms  of 
Industrial  budgets  it  would  have  to  take 
place  at  such  early  stages  as  mining  uranium 
or  manufacturing  uranium  metal.  And  un- 
der present  world  conditions  it  would  have 
to  be  regimented  to  a  degree  completely  out 
of  keeping  witli  competitive  enterprise. 
Strict  control  would  be  necessary  also  be- 
cause our  uranium  supply  has  to  be  htis- 
banded.    This  is  just  where  we  are  today. 

3.  That  industry  compete  in  a  power  pro- 
gram: Current  estimates  of  the  coet  of  a 
power  pde  run  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000.  No  American  business,  unless  subsi- 
dized in  some  way,  is  today  likely  to  inveet 
In  such  an  experimental  facility  the  neces- 
sary scores  of  millions  of  lU  stockholders' 
capital.  If  it  Is  subsidized,  then  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started.  The  ABC  itself  is 
building  a  new  pile  at  Brookhaven,  Long 
Island.  It  la  far  simpler  than  a  power  pile. 
Yet  it  Is  now  a  year  behind  schedule  and  la 
costing  millions  more  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. Moreover,  there  is  not  enough  of 
the  scarce  uranium  in  sight  to  permit  any- 
one and  everyone  to  set  up  an  atomic  facility 
and  obtain  a  critical  amount  of  uranium  to 
run  it.  This  Nation  has  to  keep  a  fast- paced 
atomic  program  going.  Only  a  governmental 
budget  can  face  the  rlska  which  that  in- 
volves. 

Atomic  installations  are  furthermore  at- 
tended by  health  hazards  of  uniquely 
troublesome  nature.  The  location  of  atomic 
energy  Installations  where  large  industry  la 
now  located — In  densely  populated  areas — 
must  await  much  more  experimental  work 
on  protection  of  personnel  and  on  the  under- 


standing and  prevention  of  radiation  damag* 
from  wastes,  stack  gases,  etc.  Progreas  la 
being  made  on  this  aspect,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

4.  That  Industry  learn  to  use  Isotopes.—* 
The  techniques  for  using  isotopes  are  already 
being  taught  interested  people  in  Industry 
and  other  fields  at  the  laboratories  of  the 
commission.  The  Isotope  field  Is  about  as 
free  to  competitive  industry  as  anything  In 
the  United  States.  All  that  is  required  la 
that  the  user  be  able  to  handle  the  Items 
without  danger  to  human  life  and  healtb. 

All  these  fallacies,  however,  are  not  to  my 
mind  the  gravest  which  threaten  either  the 
atomic  energy  program  or  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  most  menacing  misunderstand- 
ings concern  (a)  security  of  information,  and 
(b)  whether  we  can  have  atomic  disarma- 
ment by  "gentleman's  agreement." 

These  Issues  began  to  take  form  very  early 
In  the  atomic  age.  More  recently  were  add- 
ed to  these  misunderstandings  the  consid- 
erations Involved  in  the  decision  to  make 
or  net  to  make  the  thermonuclear  weapon — 
the  H-bomb. 

One  of  the  earliest  problems  has  been  to 
draw  the  line  between  reasonable  secrecy 
which  is  necessary  and  secrecy  which  is  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary.  Some  pro- 
ponents cf  the  position  that  the  atomic 
energy  program  is  bogged  down  because  of 
foolish  and  unreasonable  secrecy  go  so  far  as 
to  advocate  that  the  number  of  atomic 
weapons  in  our  national  stockpile  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  being  produced  should 
be  revealed  in  order  that  the  public  may 
make  wise  decisions  as  to  future  policy. 
Other  men,  equally  sincere,  would  so  tighten 
atomic  security  that,  to  be  logical,  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  physics  courses  would  have  to 
be  dropped  from  the  curricula  of  the  pubUe 
schools.  During  the  early  phases  of  atomio 
development  one  literal-minded  security  offi- 
cial precipitated  a  minor  crisis  by  demand- 
ing that  the  periodic  table  of  elements  be 
cla.<isifled.  Astonished  scientists  finally 
talked  him  out  of  it  by  explaining  that  the 
table  hung  in  nearly  every  high  school  in  the 
country  and  was  of  Russian  origin  besides. 

HOW    MANT    BOUNDS   IN   THE   LOCSZRS? 

The  heart  of  this  matter  is  simply  that  the 
United  States  does  not  ordinarily  disclose  its 
military  potential  even  in  weapons  of  quite 
orthodox  types.  It  has  not  done  so  hictor- 
ically,  and  we  would  be  shortsighted  to  do  so 
In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  No 
other  country  publicly  catalogs  the  weapons 
In  its  arsenals.  In  a  shooting  war  it  would 
be  a  short-lived  commander  who  announced 
how  many  rounds  he  had  in  his  lockers. 

Let  us  assume  that  other  counsel  prevailed, 
and  that  it  waa  accordingly  disclosed  that 
we  had  a  certain  number  of  atomic  weapons 
and  were  making  them  at  the  rate  of  a  cer- 
tain number  per  unit  of  time.  That  infor- 
mation could  not  possibly  help  even  the 
most  diligent  student  of  public  affairs  to  con- 
clude that  we  had  Just  enough  weapons  or 
too  few  or  too  many.  To  reach  any  such 
reasoned  conclusion  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  also  what  use  (strategic  or  tac- 
tical) was  planned  for  such  weapons,  the 
nimiber  and  size  of  tii*  targets,  what  calcu- 
lated proportion  of  weapons  would  be  lost 
operationally — in  other  words,  the  detailed 
war  plans  of  the  United  States.  We  may 
well  ask;  How  would  this  be  of  benefit  to 
anyone  except  rival  military  establishments? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  largest — and  all  pos- 
sible— areas  of  atomic  energy  information 
are  completely  open  and  public.  The  5-year- 
old  anjrth  Report  tells  more  about  the  use 
of  "atomic  energy  for  military  ptirpoees" 
than  Is  known  today  by  more  than  one  per- 
son in  a  thousand.  These  areas  of  public 
knowledge  are  being  expanded  constantly  by 
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AFC  releases,  and  secrecy  ts  maintained  to- 
day solely  In  defined  areas  Tltal  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

It  U  an  unhappy  fact  that  these  miscon- 
ceptions about  secrecy  can  never  be  de- 
molished entirely.  The  man  In  the  street  is 
naturally  beguiled  by  the  allegation  that 
•omethlng  which  he  has  a  right  to  know  is 
bem^  arbitrarily  withheld  from  him.  Today 
he  generally  believes  that  the  policies  of 
secrecy  and  security  either  originated  with 
the  ccmmlsslon  or  were  inherited  from  the 
Military  Establishment.  The  fact  is  that 
secrecy  in  the  field  of  nuclear  fission  was 
wisely  initiated  by  scientists  themselves  as 
early  as  1939.  Recognizing  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  cold  war  with  fascism,  they  set 
up  a  committee  under  the  National  Research 
Council  to  control  publication  in  all  fields 
of  research  of  possible  military  significance 
and.  specifically,  the  military  application  of 
atomic  energy.  It  was  Indeed  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  cherished  freedom  of  Inter- 
change of  scientific  Information  but  was 
spontaneously  instituted  by  scientists  them- 
selves m  the  interest  of  the  long-range  pro- 
tection of  that  very  freedom.  Today  these 
who  recognize  a  state  of  cold  war  with  com- 
munism seek  to  maintain  the  same  policy 
that  was  sound  during  the  co!d  war  with 
fascism.  Those  who  see  it  otherwise  may  be 
able  to  draw  some  fine  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion between  militant  dictatorships  of  the 
right  and  those  of  the  left.  I  cannot.  One 
of  the  distinguished  scientists  of  our  day 
once  Insisted  to  me  that  •'distrust  among  na- 
tions is  the  result  of  secrecy  in  research." 
I  submit  It  Is  the  other  way  around. 

kSX  THI  SCIZNT^TS  QrrmNC 
Out  of  this  fallacy  concerning  the  origin, 
purpose,  and  extent  of  security  has  come  still 
another:  That  large  numbers  of  scientists 
have  deserted  the  atomic  energy  program  and 
will  not  work  for  national  defense  in  this 
area.  It  is  true  that  after  the  war  a  number 
of  outstanding  men  who  had  worked  at  Los 
Alamos  and  other  installations  went  back  to 
their  classrooms  and  laboratories.  I  would 
note  that  a  contemporary  exodus  of  business 
leaders  from  Government  agencies  likewise 
occurred.  Both  groups  simply  went  back  to 
their  accustomed  duties  The  top  personali- 
ties In  science  who  returned  to  their  former 
pursuits  resumed  the  vitally  Important  task 
of  training  the  new  crop  of  young  scientists, 
now  badly  needed  because  of  the  hiatus  in 
undergraduate  education  during  the  war. 
But  still  larger  numbers  than  those  who 
lert — and  mainly  younger  men — remained  at 
Los  Alamos,  Oak  Rldgc.  and  other  installa- 
tions. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  de- 
velopments which  will  keep  us  ahead  of  our 
competition  will  come  from  younger  men. 
Creative  years  In  physics  are  said  to  be  the 
er.rly  ones.  However,  the  senior  scientists 
Btlll  visit  the  atomic  energy  installations  and 
contribute  Invaluable  Inspiration  and  as- 
r'.tance.  It  is  unfair  to  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned and.  moreover,  untrue  to  believe  that 
the  best  scientific  talent  has  been  driven  out 
of  this  field  of  work  for  the  Government. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  also  widely 
believed  that  aU  leading  scientists  are  un- 
willing to  assist  In  the  development  of  the 
H-bomb.  It  is  true  that  several  scientists 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  this  weapon. 
Others,  certainly  no  lesa  prominent,  have 
made  statements  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  From  contacts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  I  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority are  content  that  the  choice  made  by 
the  President,  while  not  a  pleasant  choice. 
was  the  only  prudent  one. 

I  have  already  noted  that,  In  the  split 
votes  in  the  AEG  during  the  last  I'j  years, 
the  dissenter  very  often  was  I.  I  should  ex- 
plain that  the  great  majority  of  the  actions 
of  the  Comrrlsplon  were  taken  unanimously. 
Besides  dissents  which  centered  on  differ- 
ences In  Interpretation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  Includine  the  ru  Mon  of  exjxjrtiny;  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  tu  i   .-• .  ,n  nations  i which  I 


approved  for  medical  use  but  opposed  for 
general  and  military  research),  the  greatest 
issue  of  division  was  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  hydrogen  bomb,  as  for  some 
time  I  had  strongly  urged  we  do. 

With  regard  to  the  H-bomb,  I  felt  that 
there  were  four  clear  points.  First,  we  could 
not  expect  that  the  Soviets  would  be  dis- 
suaded from  manufacture  and  possession  of 
such  a  weapon  by  moral  considerations. 
Second,  their  success  In  producing  an  atomic 
explosion  warranted  the  assumption  that  the 
H-bomb,  if  physically  feasible,  was  within 
their  technical  competence.  Third,  we  could 
not  afford  to  choose  to  be  less  well  equipped 
militarily  than  any  other  country.  Fourth, 
by  merely  making  more  A-bombs,  we  could 
not  with  any  assurance  maintain  the  relative 
lead  which  we  had  formerly  enjoyed  while 
diplomatic  attempts  were  still  being  made  to 
control   atomic   energy. 

This  last  point  seemed  to  me  critical. 
Merely  to  rely  upon  maintaining  arlthemetl- 
cal  advantage  in  A-bombs  made  no  more 
sense  than  a  father  addressing  two  children 
aged  10  and  5.  who  Instructed  the  elder  al- 
ways to  stay  twice  as  old  as  his  younger 
brother.  It  would  be  equally  frivolous  for 
the  United  States  to  restrict  Itself  to  an 
armament  race  In  which  its  relative  advan- 
tage would  Inevitably  shrink. 

This  debate  over  the  hydrogen  bomb  has 
produced  a  whole  series  of  Buck  Rogers  fal- 
lacies. For  example.  I  read  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  one  morning  that  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances had  made  the  staggering  calcu- 
lation that  "the  hydrogen  bomb  would  blow 
a  chunk  the  size  of  the  moon  out  of  the 
earth."'  I  happened  to  meet  him  later  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  said  it  Somewhat  embarrassed,  he  af- 
firmed that  he  had  and  that  he  regretted  It 
as  a  bit  of  exuberance. 

Another  expert  h.-is  announced  his  calcu- 
lation that  the  H-bomb  could  pollute  the 
atmosphere  to  the  point  where  life  could  not 
exist.  This  is  most  unlikely  unless  we  are 
discussing  an  or<:anlzed  effort  to  commit  race 
suicide.  Used  for  military  purposes,  atomic 
bombs  would  not  produce  such  a  result  until 
tens  of  thousands  had  been  exploded.  Even 
If  It  were  possible  deliberately  to  construct  a 
hydrogen  bomb,  or  bombs,  so  that  the  earth's 
atmosphere  could  be  saturated  with  lethal 
radioactivity,  the  experiment  would  be  Just 
as  fatal  to  the  experimenters  as  to  their  in- 
tended victims. 

The  truth  Is  that  such  peril  as  exists  Is  es- 
sentially nothing  new.  Man  for  years  has 
had  the  capacity  to  exterminate  himself — 
and  by  easier  methods. 

As  I  have  said,  the  most  dangerous  fallacy 
of  all  is  the  belief  that  It  is  possible  to  come 
to  terms  with  foes  of  democracy  and  to  dis- 
arm ourselves  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of 
gentlemen's  as?reement  and  a  mutual  respect 
for  solemn  covenants.  A  starry-eyed  exten- 
sion of  this  notion  goes  so  far  as  to  presume 
that  If  we  unilaterally  renounce  atomic 
weafMDns,  then  the  enemies  of  democracy  will 
somehow  be  compelled  by  moral  suasion  not 
to  ma.iufacture  atomic  weapons  for  use 
against  U5.  This  Is  the  same  worn  theory 
of  disarmament  by  example  which  cost  us 
a  SO' xl -sized  fleet  28  years  ago  and  lengthened 
tiie  last  war. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  this  fallacy  Is  not  too 
widely  entertained.  But  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  Its  complete  rejection  Is  difficult,  be- 
cause those  who  do  believe  in  It  are  deeply 
committed  emotionally  to  what  they  feel  is  a 
moral  justification  for  unilateral  disarma- 
ment that  transcends  reason  and  cancels 
common  prudence.  I  have  learned.  In  con- 
versations with  those  who  oppose  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  on  moral  grounds,  that  many  of 
them  sincerely  believe  the  S<jvlPt3  can  be 
deterred  from  making  this  terrible  weapon 
by  our  own  restraint. 

No  plan,  in  my  opinion,  which  does  not 
provide  for  International  control  and  inspec- 
tion of   aiomic  enterprises   the   world  over, 


and  the  effective  lifting  of  all  Iron  curtains, 
can  be  safely  accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  no  nation  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  governed  by  the  moral  stand- 
ards to  which  we  subscribe  If  It  Is  a  nation 
which  has  a  record  of  treating  solemn  cove- , 
nants  as  matters  of  temporary  expediency 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  public  doctrine, 
ridicules  religion  and  denies  the  existence 
of  moral  law. 

My  hope  Is,  naturally,  that  our  country  may 
be  blessed  with  the  ability  honorably  to  avoid 
future  wars  by  constructive  International 
policies  and  by  firm,  but  Jtist,  action.  If  it 
cannot;  I  think  our  course  must  be  fixed 
on  three  premises: 

First,  the  destruction  of  civil  populations 
is  abhorrent  whatever  the  means  or  weapons 
used— no  matter  how  "orthodox."  (Ordi- 
nary bombing  raids  on  Tokyo  are  reported 
to  have  killed  more  noncombatants  than 
the  atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima.) 

Second,  our  possession  of  weapons  of 
great  power  does  not  compel  their  Inevitable 
use.  (We  prepared  for  bacteriological  war- 
far  as  a  contingency  In  the  last  war  but  did 
not  have  to  use  It.) 

Third.  If  our  country  Is  subjected  to  a  new 
and  more  horrible  Pearl  Harbor  with  atomic 
bombs  or  hydrogen  bombs,  or  our  national 
existence  seriously  endangered  by  some  other 
new  and  terrible  form  of  warfare,  then  and 
under  those  circumstances  we  would  be 
Justified  in  using  every  weapon  we  possessed 
to  Insure  the  preservation  of  our  freedom 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Mankind.  It  seems  to  me,  tends  Increasing- 
ly to  blame  Its  misfortunes — Its  suffering  In 
war— on  the  developments  of  science.  The 
sciences,  and  the  weapons  of  science,  are  not 
the  causes  of  wars.  Planes,  radar,  proximity 
fuzes,  even  explosives,  do  not  start  wars. 
Einstein's  famous  equation  Is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  mass  destruction  of  life 
than  Is  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  from 
which  we  derive  the  scientific  probability 
that  bombs,  released  from  aircraft  over  a 
populous  city,  will  fall  to  a  point  of  Impact 
on  that  city. 

The  blame  Is  not  with  8clence-.-nor  with 
the  fruits  of  science.  The  evil  clearly  is  in 
the  heart  of  man.  It  looks  as  though  we 
will  continue  to  fight  and  rend  one  another 
until  we  are  restrained  by  a  force  set  up 
among  nations  Just  as  Individual  lawlessness 
Is  restrained  by  police  force.  Until  that  day 
we  must — If  we  believe  In  our  own  moral 
position — accept  the  fact  that  there  Is 
neither  solace  nor  sanctuary  in  surrender. 


Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons  in 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISC.NSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20',  1950 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  commented  on  the  great  job 
that  has  been  done  in  my  State  in  the 
resettlement  of  displaced  persons — a  job 
which  has  enabled  some  3,500  of  these 
individuals  to  be  located  within  the 
Ead.?er  State.  In  this  connection,  I  wao 
glad  to  see  in  the  Friday.  July  21  issue  of 
the  diocesan  newspaper,  the  La  Crosse 
Register,  a  survey  article  showing  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Governor  s  Com- 
mittee on  Re.5ettlement  of  DP's  headed 
by  Prjf.  George  W.  Kill  at  Madison,  as 
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wen  as  the  work  of  the  Catholic  agencies, 
Protestant.  Jewish.  Polish,  and  other  re- 
ligious and  national  origin  organizations. 

We  of  Wisconsin  have  always  prided 
ourselves  that  we  are  a  blend  of  many 
peoples,  many  races,  many  cultures, 
many  tongrues  and  it  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  we  should  have  acted  with 
particular  humanitarian  interest  in  re- 
settlement of  the  DP's. 

Now  that  Congress  has  fortunately  en- 
acted changes  in  the  statute,  we  are 
hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
our  humanitarian  responsib'lity  along 
this  line,  in  addition  to  taking  up  the 
still  very  unsolved  question  of  handling 
the  needs  of  expelled  persons  of  C-erman 
ethnic  origin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  La  Crosse  Reg- 
ister article  on  the  DPs  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
THain    THonsAJTO    Fm    Hundbed    DPs    Aa« 

REsrrTLiD  THHorcHOCT  State — La   Crosse 

r>ioci.sE  Leaos  With  Total  or  600;  Phocram 

Called  Scccess 

(Walter  Dushynck  of  New  York  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Louvain.  Belgium, 
and  of  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 
A  linguist,  he  served  as  an  Interpreter  In 
General  MacArthur's  G-2  foreign  liaison  In 
Manila  and  Tokyo  in  the  past  war,  and  has 
written  several  articles  and  pamphlets  on 
DPs.  A  staff  member  of  NCWC  War  Relief 
Services,  he  recently  made  a  5-week  survey 
trip  through  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois,  covering  mere  than  3,200  miles. 
His  findings  about  the  resettlement  of  DP's  In 
Wisconsin  are  Incorporated  in  this  article, 
written  exclusively  for  the  Wisconsin  press.) 

A  great  majority  of  Wisconsin's  3.500  dis- 
placed persons  are  well  on  the  road  to  per- 
manent rehabilitation  and  resettlement  in 
the  State,  according  to  a  State-wide  survey 
made  by  the  writer.  The  success  of  the  DP 
program  Is  due  largely  to  the  wholeheaited 
cooperation  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
operating  on  both  State-wide  and  local  '.evels. 
The  encouraging  findings  in  Wisconsin  boded 
well  for  the  Implementation  of  the  new 
amended  DP  Act,  which  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  DPs  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

LIBEHALIZn)   DP  LAW 

signed  by  President  Truman  on  June  18. 
the  amended  DP  law  extends  the  period  of 
their  entry  to  June  30,  1951,  and  opens  the 
way  for  the  entry  of  an  additional  136,000 
homeless  to  this  country.  The  latter  In- 
cludes categories  of  refugees  not  clas- 
sified as  DP's  proper,  such  as  the  18,- 
000  former  soldiers  of  General  Anders  now 
In  England;  10,000  Greek  refugees,  most  of 
whom  have  American  relatives;  2,000  refu- 
gees from  Venezia-Guiulla;  5.000  IKO  or- 
phans; 4.000  so-called  Shanghai  refugees;  15.- 
000  persona  who  came  here  on  temporary 
visas  prior  to  April  30.  1949;  and  500  behind- 
the-lron-curtain  refugees  -^hcse  admission 
is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  DP 
bill  ts  the  authorization  of  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  54.744  persons  of  Germanic 
origin  who  were  forcibly  driven  from  their 
homes  m  eastern  Europe  as  a  restilt  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements.  This  refu- 
gee category  also  must  have  proper  sponsor- 
ship by  American  citizens  in  order  to  receive 
United  States  visas,  a  requirement  which  is 
now  extended  to  all  DP's  as  a  prerequisite  for 
entry  Into  this  country. 

It  is  estimated  by  United  States  immigra- 
tion authorities  that  at  least  50,000  new  im- 


migrants win  come  to  Wisconsin.  Illinois. 
Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  both  Dakotas  under  the 
extended  law,  a  great  number  of  whom  may 
be  German.  If  speedy  sponsorship  be  provided 
for  them  by  Americans. 

O'.  EH-AIX  PICTtJSI  IS  that  OF  AN  OVEHWHELMLNO 

strccEss 

If  tne  results  of  many  hours  of  talking 
with  these  lormef  victims  of  war  and  its 
aftermath  are  any  indication,  then  it  can  be 
definitely  said  that  the  DP's  have  come  here 
to  stay,  and  that  they  rapidly  are  becoming 
Integrated  into  and  adjusted  to  Amer.caa 
economic  life.  And  on  the  bases  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  American  sponsors,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  DPs  are  proving  to  be  an  asset 
to  this  country. 

The  DPs  in  Wisconsin  come  from  almost 
every  eastern  and  central  European  country 
that  found  itself  under  the  totalitarian  heel 
of  Soviet  Russia  or  one  of  her  satellites. 
WhJe  tiie  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
are  Poles,  there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
Latvians,  Ukrainians,  Slovenes,  Serbs,  Hun- 
garians, Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Jews 
from  variotis  countries. 

The  task  of  bringing  these  people  over 
has  been  met  and  admirably  discharged  by 
a  number  of  religious  and  voluntary  welfare 
agencies.  Among  them  are  the  National  Lu- 
theran CouncU.  Church  World  Service,  HIAS. 
and  United  Service  for  New  Americans — both 
Jewish  welfare  groups — the  United  Ukrainian 
American  Reliet  Committee,  and,  above  all, 
the  NCWC  War  Reliei  Services. 

VISITED    WTSCONSIIf    CENTES 

This  latter  agency  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  fleld.  operating  through  its  119 
archdioceses  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
(Ave  are  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  Milwau- 
kee, Green  Bay,  Madison.  La  Crosse,  and  Su- 
perior) and  through  18  different  nationality 
groups.  Its  headquarters  is  located  in  New 
York  City  and  operates  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Edward  E.  Swanstrom. 

The  DP's  in  Wisconsin  are  resettled 
throughout  the  entire  State,  not  only  In  the 
rural  areas  but  al.so  in  the  cities  and  small 
towns.  The  writer  Interviewed  them  in  such 
areas  and  centers  as  Milwaukee,  Cudahy.  She- 
boygan. Chilton,  Valders.  Green  Bay  Shaw- 
nee. Antlgo,  Merrill.  Medford.  Rice  Lake.  Su- 
perior. Menomonle,  La  Crosse,  Banger,  Ste- 
vens Point,  Portage.  Sun  Prairie.  Madison. 
Port  Atkinson.  Lancaster,  and  others.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  DP's  were  found  to  have 
made  great  strides  in  adjusting  to  and  adopt- 
ing the  American  way  of  life. 

There  are,  of  course,  inevitable  difficulties 
and  shortcomings  in  the  DP  program,  read- 
ily admitted  ^y  both  sponsors  and  DP  s.  In 
some  areas,  a  substantial  number  of  DP's 
have  left  for  ether  places,  usually  such  large 
cities  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  enticed  by 
the  prospect  of  higher  wages  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  "That  there  should  be  such 
casualties  is  a  source  of  unending  concern 
for  the  sponsors,  the  voluntary  agencies,  and 
In  a  good  many  cases  for  the  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestant  clergymen  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  resettlement  program  a  success. 

REASONS  rOR   LEAVING 

The  reasons  for  leaving  are  many  and 
varied.  In  addition  to  a  desire  for  better 
living  conditions,  there  is  the  understand- 
able wish  of  families  which  were  separated 
in  E^irope  and  which  have  been  resettled  here 
in  different  States  to  be  reunited.  Loneli- 
ness and  stranceness  have  forced  some  to 
seek  out  friends  or  their  own  nationality 
group.  Finally,  there  is  the  Inability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  farming  on  the  part  of  those 
DP's  who  never  worked  on  a  farm.  Yet  the 
casualty  rate  has  been  stirprislngly  and  en- 
couragingly low.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity. 80  to  86  percent  of  the  DP's.  are  staying 
In  Wisconsin.  These  people  have  not  come 
empty-handed.  On  the  contrary,  they  bring 
with  them  a  wealth  of  different  trades  and 


skills,  ruch  as  time-tested  experience  In  ag- 
riculture, dairy  fanning,  horticulture,  for- 
estry, and  all  branches  of  industry.  Many 
of  the  highly  trained  professionals  and  spe- 
cialists among  the  DP's  have  found  con- 
genial employment. 

Such  is  the  encouraging  picture  of  this 
humanitarian  undertaking  in  Wisconsin, 
garnered  from  interviews  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  sponsors  and  displaced  persona  alike; 
State  and  county  offlcials,  religious  and  civic 
leaders,  and  school  authorities. 

COVEHNOR    RENNEBOHM    LAtms    DP    SCTCCESS 

The  Honorable  Oscar  Renrebohm,  Gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin,  when  asked  for  his  views  on 
the  success  of  the  DP  resettlement  program, 
stated: 

"In  my  cpinion.  the  resettlement  of  dis- 
placed persons  in  W'.sconsln  h.is  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  All  information  received 
In  this  office  indicates  that  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  employed  displaced  per- 
sons has  been  very  good  and  that  the  dis- 
placed persons  who  have  emigrated  to  Wis- 
consin are  making  valuable  contributions 
to  the  general  welfare  of  our  State." 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
Prof.  George  W.  Hill,  soclalogy  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  Madison, 
who  also  is  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mittee on  DP  resettlement.  An  exceedingly 
active  crusader  for  the  program.  Professor 
Hill  declared  that  approximately  3,500  DP's 
have  found  home  and  Job  cppcrtunities  in 
W^isconsin,  smd  more  have  become  eligible 
for  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  Wis- 
consin under  the  new  DP  law.    He  ccntlnued: 

"The  majority  of  the  people  settling  in 
Wisconsin  are  living  in  rural  areas.  They 
are  often  far  from  people  of  their  own  na- 
tionality or  religion  and  need  friendship  and 
sociability  of  their  neighbors.  For  the 
past  5  to  10  years,  many  of  them  have  lived 
in  camps  or  thickly  populated  areas.  The 
change  to  the  isolation  of  a  rural  home 
brings  loneliness  and  sometimes  discour- 
agement." 

He  added  t^t  "patience  and  wisdom  are 
needed  in  dealing  with  social  problems  In- 
volved, 'we  feel  that  each  incoming  person 
or  family  is  capable  of  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  local  community  as  well 
as   to  receive  benefits  from   It." 

Professor  Hill  is  confident  that  the  pro- 
gram will  prove  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
sponsors  and  DP's  alike,  but  pointed  out  that 
the  respcnsibillty  for  a  good  adjustment 
rests  not  only  with  the  displaced  i>erson  but 
also  with  the  sponsor  and  the  community." 

In  Medford,  H.  Paul  Schmcld.  another 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  re.'^ettlement  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  Taylor  County  Re- 
publican Committee,  stressed  that  the  "pro- 
gram is  a  definite  success.  "  and  said  "that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  In  our  State  for 
these  worthy  people." 

RELICIOt7S   GROUPS    ACTIVE 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Reverend  Werner  O. 
Spiegel,  resettlement  director  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  for  Wisconsin,  disclosed 
that  about  400  DP's  hf.ve  been  resettled  In 
Wisconsin  through  the  services  of  the  Lu- 
theran agency  and  that  "90  percent  of  them 
are  a  marked  success  in  the  resettlement." 
Some,  he  said,  could  not  stay  on  farms  be- 
cause their  physical  conditions  were  unequal 
to  the  work.  All  in  all.  he  concluded,  these 
once  homeless  people  have  found  a  home 
In  this  great  country  of  freedom  and  will 
contribute  Immensely  to  Its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Miss  Rebecca  Tanenbaum,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
said  that  the  Jewish  community  has  been 
wcrkine  for  the  admission  of  Jewish  refugees 
since  1933,  when  the  persecution  of  Jews  In 
Germany  started.  Most  Jewish  DP's,  she 
said,  are  relative  cases  and  have  resettled 
in  Sheboygan,  Madison,  Kenosha,  Racine, 
Stevens  Point,  and  other  places.     They  are 
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a  hard  worklnsr  people  who  have  quickly 
adaptMl  themselves  to  the  American  way  of 
lire. 

UJlMAXrKtZ   RAS   400 

The  Catholic  organlxation  la  responsible 
tor  brlnjfing  a  great  number  of  Wlsccnsin's 
DPS.  perhape  more  than  half  of  them  In 
Milwaukee.  Charles  A.  ONelU.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
spoke  In  the  name  of  Monsicnor  Leonard  W. 
Ueven.  archdlocesan  resettlement  director. 
He  said  that  more  than  400  DP's  have  been 
resettled  through  his  agency  m  the  10  covm- 
ties  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  misplacements  on  farms, 
all  have  become  successfully  adjusted.  These 
DP's.  he  added,  were  In  the  main  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  and  Slovenian,  with  Ultralnlans, 
Hungarians,  and  Serbs  forming  the  minority. 
Mr.  O'Neill  also  said  that  the  DP's  save 
money  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  many 
native  citizens. 

"They  certainly  do  not  feel."  he  continued, 
"that  the  public  owes  them  a  living;  they 
are  most  gratefiol  for  the  cpportunity  af- 
forded them  to  make  a  living,  but  mere  par- 
ticiilarly  are  they  grateful  for  the  chance  of 
becoming  American  citizens." 

Mr.  CNelll's  office  has  more  than  100  new 
applications  for  DP's. 

In  Green  Bay.  Father  Thaddeus  Kiszarek 
revealed  that  his  diocese  has  sponsored  more 
than  300  DP's  most  of  them  being  Poles  who 
came  to  this  country  on  the  so-called  desig- 
nated assurances.  They  are  resettled  in 
farms  around  Green  Bay,  De  Pere.  Shawnee. 
Peshtigo.  Kewaunee.  Algoma.  Chilton.  Val- 
ders,  Pulaski,  and  North  Chase. 

In  his  office  In  Sun  Prairie.  Monsignor 
George  Haeusler.  diocesan  director  for  the 
Diocese  of  Madison,  told  the  writer  that 
more  than  140  DP's — Lithuanians.  Poles, 
and  L'krainlaris — have  been  brought  to  the 
area.  A  few  dozen  of  them,  mostly  women. 
are  engaged  by  hospitals  in  Portai^e  and 
Stevens  Point. 

There  are  nearly  200  DP's  In  the  area  of 
Superior.  Phillips,  Ashland.  Birchwocxis.  and 
Rice  Lake,  according  to  the  Very  Rtverend 
George  P.  Mahan.  diocesan  director  of  the 
National  Catholic  Resettlement  Courcil  for 
the  Diocese  of  Superior. 

SIX  HtTNDRED  OP  S  IN  LA  CROSSE  DIOCXSB 

In  western  Wisconsin,  especially  in  the 
area  of  La  Crosse,  more  than  600  DP's  are  re- 
settled, according  to  Father  Charles  Wolf 
of  Bangor,  diocesan  director  for  the  La  Crosse 
diocese.  A  courageous  crusader  for  the  pro- 
gram. Father  Wolf  said  that  a  'good  rumber 
of  his  DPs "  left  for  other  parts  of  the  State 
or  the  big  cities. 

"But  in  most  cases"  said  Father  Wolf,  "the 
naiotives  were  perfectly  justifiable,  such  as 
family  reunions,  lack  of  farm  experience,  and 
the  like."  He  added  that  he  has  applica- 
tlona  for  more  than  300  DP's. 

INTELLECTr.*LS    AND    PBOFESSION.^LS   ASIONO 
THI  DP  3 

In  Milwaukee.  Father  M.  G  Barnett.  S.  J., 
vice  president  of  Marquette  University,  dis- 
closed that  there  were  six  DP  professors  on 
the  staff  of  the  university:  Roman  Smal- 
Stocky.  Ukrainian  associate  professor  In  the 
department  of  history;  Bella  Kovrig.  Hun- 
garian, associate  professor  of  political  science 
and  sociology:  J  V.  Talacko,  Czech,  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  mathematics; 
Stanlslaw  Ratajczak.  Pole,  technical  assist- 
ant In  the  department  of  biology;  Paiil  J. 
Labanauskaa.  Lithuanian.  Instructor,  col- 
lege of  engineering,  and  Michael  Laskowskl, 
Pole,   associate   professor  of  biochemistry. 

Father  Barnett  said  that  all  of  them  have 
been  extremely  valuable  to  hla  Inatltutlou. 
Of  Profeesor  Smal-Slocky  he  said: 

"He  Is  a  scholar  of  the  highest  type.  We 
regret  that  the  limitations  of  our  Institu- 
tion are  such  that  they  do  not  allow  full  play 


to  Dr  Smal-Stocky's  abilities  In  research  and 
graduate  instruction."  Dr.  Smal-Stocky  was 
subsequently  Invited  to  give  summer  courses 
In  Slavic  philology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley.  He  also  Is  the  author  of 
a  historical  treatise,  Slavs  and  Teutons. 

There  are  highly  skilled  professionals  and 
.•specialists  among  the  DP's  in  Wisconsin.  In 
Madison,  for  example.  Is  a  Russian  DP.  Dmitri 
Pronln.  who  came  with  his  family  under 
President  Truman's  directive  In  1947.  He  fled 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  In  1917, 
studied  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  In 
Poland  until  1939.  He  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  2  years  by  the  soils  department  of 
the  University  of  W^lsconsln.  His  two  daugh- 
ters work  in  the  university  library,  and  a 
third  one  Is  married  to  a  United  States  Army 
sergeant. 

Twenty-eight-year-old  Michael  Holowaty, 
a  Ukrainian  engineer,  works  as  a  technician 
In  the  laboratory  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Co..  In  Ishpeming.  Mich.,  on  iron-ore  bene- 
flciation.  a  process  which  separates  Iron  ore 
from  worthless  rock.  His  wife.  Jean,  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  nurse  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  In 
Marquette.  Mich. 

INTERNATIONAI.     INSTITUTE     AT    WORK    FOR    DPS 

In  Milwaukee  the  writer  talked  to  Sharon 
L.  Hatch,  executive  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Milwaukee  County.  His 
organization  has  been  extremely  active  in 
helping  the  DP's  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Each  Saturday  the 
Institute  sponsors  open  house,  an  informal 
gathering  of  displaced  persons  from  Poland, 
Yugoslavia.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia.  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  The  newcomers  are  attending  Amer- 
icanization classes  at  the  Institute,  where  not 
only  English  Is  taught  but  also  American  his- 
tory, economics,  labor  laws,  and  customs. 

Another  outstanding  contribution  by  the 
l^tltute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  DP's  is 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee 
on  technical  and  special  employment  of  new- 
comers. Unemployment  as  such,  has  not 
been  the  major  problem,  said  Mr.  Hatch. 
Rather,  It  has  been  unsuitable  employment; 
technical  skills  and  professional  training  and 
experience  are  not  being  used.  To  meet  this 
problem,  the  institute  organized  this  com- 
mittee, comprised  of  more  than  25  members 
from  industrial  management,  employers,  the 
professions,  civic  organizations,  the  public 
employment  office,  and  vocational  schools. 

THE  SPONSORS  OF  THE  DP'S 

This  picture  of  the  resettlement  of  DP's  in 
Wisconsin  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
presentation  of  the  views  of  both  the  spon- 
sors and  the  DP's  themselves. 

In  Cudahy,  of  the  1.650  employes  that  the 
Cudahy  meat  packing  plant  employs,  110  are 
DP's.  Most  of  them  are  sponsored  through 
NCWC  War  Relief  Service,  American  Relief 
for  Poland,  and  the  Serbian  Relief  Society. 
The  majority  of  the  DP's  are  Poles,  with  the 
Serb  group  next  In  size. 

Lawrence  M.  Kenny,  plant  personnel  direc- 
tor, reported  that  the  DP's  have  proved  to  be 
excellent  and  efficient  workers.  The  native 
workers,  moreover,  have  accepted  them  as 
equals.  Some  of  the  DP's  have  Joined  the 
union,  which  they  are  free  to  do  as  the  plant 
Is  an  open  shop.  Michael  F.  Cudahy,  owner 
of  the  plant,  is  very  anxious  to  help  these 
people  and  Is  willing  to  take  more  of  them 
into  hla  Industry. 

Valders  Lime  &  Stone  Co.  In  Valders  em- 
ploys two  Polish  DP  families  as  stonecut- 
ters— that  of  Stanlslaw  Jadowskl  and  that  of 
his  father-in-law.  Bonlfacy  Kosarzyckl.  In- 
cluding hla  three  adult  sons.  Fabian  27.  Mle- 
czyslaw  22,  and  Romaln  20.  H.  C.  Brennan, 
general  manager  of  the  quarry,  and  Ernest 
Phlpps,  personnel  manager,  expressed  satis- 
faction wuh  these  DP  employees. 


The  farmers  with  whom  the  writer  talked 
are  content  with  their  DP  workers.  In 
Chilton,  for  Instance,  Hugo  Salm,  owner  of 
a  250-acre  farm,  praised  his  Polish  DP,  Victor 
Grzelak.  as  an  experienced  farmer  who  knew 
farm  machinery.  In  addition  to  a  substan- 
tial monthly  wage  and  the  use  of  a  house, 
Grzelak  receives  egg.s,  chlcken.s.  and  milk. 
Henry  G.  Schroeder.  owner  of  a  520-acre  farm 
In  Antigo,  treats  his  Polish  DP.  Joseph 
Burzynskl  as  generously. 

In  Birchwoods.  near  Rice  Lake,  the  writer 
talked  to  Mrs.  Elmer  Knapmiller,  who  Is 
In  charge  of  the  local  post  office.  She  em- 
ploys a  DP  domestic,  Maria  Oseredchuk.  a 
20-year-old  Ukrainian  girl.  Maria,  whose 
parents  are  now  living  in  Akron,  Ohio,  came 
to  this  country  In  1949.  In  Just  a  year,  she 
was  graduated  with  highest  marks  from  the 
public  high  school  and  won  commendation 
from  Its  principal.  Mr.  Knapmiller  said  that 
Maria  Is  a  very  talented  girl  and  has  a 
promising  future.  If  she  Is  allowed  to  study. 

DR.    SKEMP    RESETTLES    60 

In  La  Crosse.  Dr  Arthur  A.  Skemp.  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  owner  of  a  clinic  of  his 
own,  has  9  farms,  comprising  2.000  acres 
outside  the  city,  for  which  he  has  sponsored 
somo  16  DP  units.  Involving  approximately 
60  persons — 10  Polish,  4  Hungarian,  and  2 
White  Russian  (Byelorussian).  Dr.  Skemp 
said  that  most  of  his  DP's  were  honorable 
and  humane,  hard  working,  and  reliable. 
They  had  a  rough  beginning,  he  said,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to  operate  farm 
machinery,  and  also  because  they  had  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  America.  Tliere  was 
not  a  single  case  of  crime  or  subver.slon  he 
declared.  Dr  Skemp  is  so  well  satisfied  that 
he  has  prepared  3  new  houses  for  some  7  to 
10  additional  DP  families  whom  he  has  spon- 
sored.    They  are  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 

One  of  Dr.  Skemp's  DP's  is  Sophie  Lipski, 
52,  a  widow  from  Poland.  When  the  Rus- 
sians Joined  the  Nazis  In  1939,  her  village 
was  taken  by  the  Communists.  Immediately, 
she  said,  the  NKVD  began  arresting  and  de- 
porting all  able-bodied  men,  Flr.st,  they  took 
her  husband.  Roman,  then  her  five  brothers — • 
Julian,  36;  Leon,  32;  Franclszek,  29;  Martin, 
26;  and  few  days  later,  her  uncle  Nlkodla 
Janek.  23.  A  few  days  later,  her  uncle. 
Nlkodln  Slenckl,  also  was  arrested  and  de- 
ported. All  are  now  dead.  A  few  wejks  ago, 
Sophie's  two  children  arrived  In  La  Crosse 
from  a  DP  camp  In  Eurojje.  She  hopes  that 
now  she  will  find  a  measure  of  haplness  here 
with  what  remains  of  her  family. 

LA  CROSSE  TAILOR 

Also  In  La  Crosse  Is  Klemens  A.  Obr^bskl.  a 
27-year-old  Polish  DP  from  the  env  rons  of 
Warsaw.  In  the  war  he  partlclpatec  in  the 
Polish  underground.  Arrested  In  1344.  he 
was  deported  to  a  slave-labor  carrp  near 
Leipzig  He  was  sponsored  here  in  1949  by 
J  Mendralskl  for  whom  he  worked  as  a  tailor 
for  14  months.  Klem  Is  a  good  tal.or  and 
could  easily  have  found  well-salarl  ?d  em- 
ployment in  La  Crosse. 

"But  I  wanted  to  be  with  my  sponsor  the 
longest  possible  time,  so  that  he  cojld  get 
back  the  money  he  Invested  In  bringing  me 
to  this  country."  And  Klera  paid  his  in- 
land transportation  and  other  experses  In- 
curred In  his  Immigration,  Now  he  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  P.  Newburg  Clothing  Co.  in 
La  Crosse,  and  in  addition,  he  has  opened 
his  own  tailoring  and  pressing  shop  where 
he  works  nights.  He  speaks  Engllih  well 
and  is  extremely  grateful  for  this  o  jportu- 
nlty  to  start  life  anew  In  this  country. 

At  Fort  Atkinson  the  writer  spoke  to  the 
Reverend  Charles  M.  Brown  of  the  Fir  it  Con- 
gregational Church,  who  Is  responsible  for 
bringing  several  Latvian  DP  families  to  this 
community.  Some  80  appUcatlom  have 
been  filed  through  his  church  for  moie  DP's, 
he  said.  He  highly  praised  the  IP's  as 
worthy,  extremely  productive,  aud  rjllable. 
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and  said  that  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion are  enthusiastic  about  them  and  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  them. 

A  tj^lcal  DP  brought  by  his  congregation 
was  Mrs.  Evelina  Petersons,  Latvian.  She 
works  at  the  parish  house,  while  her  hus- 
band. Janls.  Is  employed  at  Larson's  Canning 
Co.  in  town,  and  their  daughter.  Liglta.  21, 
works  as  a  nurse  In  the  local  hospital.  Mis. 
Petersons  said  that  she  was  a  teacher  In  Riga 
while  her  husband,  an  orthopedist,  was  with 
the  Latvian  Red  Cross. 

NEW  CITIZENS  OF  WISCONSIN 

Such  are  the  people  who  have  come  to 
Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  their  skills  and 
experience,  they  bring  along  their  rich  and 
heterogerotis  cultural  wealths,  which  will 
greatly  enrich  our  way  of  life  and  culture  as 
Immigration  has  in  the  past.  But  they  also 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munism, which  was  responsible  for  their 
plight  and  misery. 

"The  survey  of  Wisconsin's  DP's  was  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  rendered 
by  Miss  Hazel  Courtier,  of  Madison,  executive 
secretary,  Wisconsin  Resettlement  Commit- 
tee; Ted  Hcmmerdlng,  of  Antigo,  Wis.,  area 
director.  NCWC  War  P^llef  Service,  as  well 
as  those  religious,  civic,  social  welfare  lead- 
ers. State  and  county  officials,  and  the  spon- 
sors and  the  DP's  themselves,  who  so  liber- 
ally and  sincerely  gave  their  time  and 
knowledge. 
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EICTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  txj  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
Communism : 

COMMtTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Would  you  approve  the  use  of  your  money 
to  help  destroy  the  United  States?  Well.  It 
has  been  done. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  case  of  something  called 
the  Federal  theater  project,  one  of  tho.se 
Harry  Hopkins  productions  of  the  wild  times 
In  the  WPA. 

I  have  not  wasted  much  space  on  Hopkins 
here.  His  public  character  has  been  well- 
delineated  and  there  Is  little  I  could  add 
except  to  say  that  of  all  the  men  In  public 
affairs  I  have  ever  known  he  was  the  dead- 
Uest. 

Hopkins  liked  luxury  and  ease.  But  he  had 
a  passion  for  power  that  was  all-consuming. 
He  would  go  far  for  a  dollar  s  worth  of  com- 
fort, but  for  a  dime's  worth  of  power,  he 
•would  spare  nothing,  least  of  all  himself. 

He  was  one  whose  nature  reflected  Itself 
In  his  appearance,  all  right.  He  was  always 
sick,  as  he  appeared  sick.  But  his  sickness 
was  that  of  the  man  who  would  be  k:ng. 

Once  In  my  presence  he  scandalized  a 
lady  by  saying  that  If  the  citizens  he  called 
"poor  whites"  couldn't  be  made  over  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  they  might  as  well  all  be 
poisoned. 

She  made  a  to-do  about  It.  but  explained  it 
to  herself  as  mere  big  talk  and  overstating  of 
a  case  by  a  man  who.  after  all.  had  not  been 
prepared  by  life  for  the  Job  In  which  he  had 
suddenly  found  himself. 

But  Hopkins  was  not  exaegeratlng  his  point 
of  view.     When  the  war  finally  came  along. 


he  made  that  plain  enough  with  all  his  dec- 
larations of  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  American  must  be  ordered  and 
shoved  around  as  mere  dumb,  driven  cattle. 

Such  was  the  man  in  charge  of  something 
called  the  Federal  theater  project,  when  a 
Miss  Hazel  Huffman  came  on  to  testily  be- 
fore tlie  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  August  19,  1938. 

Miss  Huffman's  testimony  In  full  should 
Interest  Americans  who  have  forgotten,  or 
ntver  have  heard,  how  the  taxpayers'  money 
was  used  back  in  those  days  to  ridicule  and 
subvert  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Huffman  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  ask  that  the  theater  project  be  sepa- 
rated from  Communist  influence.  Well,  was 
It  under  any  such  Influence? 

You  may  have  heard  the  name,  Wl  it  taker 
Chambers.  Turn  to  pages  777-779  of  volume 
I.  Hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
can  Activities  and  learn  something  new 
about  him.  Here  are  quotes  from  the  record 
that,  without  any  abuse  of  context,  tell  all: 

"Miss  HtmiAN.  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan  the 
national  director  of  the  Federal  theater 
project  •  •  •  was  known  as  far  back  as 
1927  for  her  communistic  sympathy. 

"In  April  1931.  Mrs.  Flanagan  In  coopera- 
tion with  a  student  of  hers,  Margaret  Allen 
Clifford,  wrote  a  play  called  Can  You  Hear 
Their  Voices.  This  piay  was  adapted  by  Mrs. 
Flanagan  from  a  story  entitled  'Would  You 
Know  Their  Voices'  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1931  Issue  of  the  New  Masses, 

"Please  note  the  2-page  drawing  of  the 
world  which  accompanies  that  article.  This 
drawing  la  in  the  middle  of  the  story  and 
after  reading  the  story  by  Mr.  Whittaker 
Chambers  you  will  And  it  used  to  illustrate 
the  story.  'The  Making  of  a  New  World  and 
the  Decay  of  the  Old.' 

"This  picture  brings  out  that  there  is  un- 
employment and  unrest  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  except  Russia.  In 
Ru.'-.sla:  Here  Are  No  Unemployed — Every- 
thing Is  Ours.'  are  written  on  the  picture. 

"Mr.  Starnes.  In  other  words,  the  exliibits 
you  are  showing  us  are  communistic  publi- 
cations? 

"Miss  HtJFFMAN.  Yes,  the  New  Masses." 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  that  story. 
Would  You  Know  Their  Voices,  Whittaker 
Chambers  was  a  Communist  and  by  his  own 
subsequent  confession  under  oath,  was  to  go 
on  to  become  a  major  Russian  spy,  working 
with  another  spy  for  Russia  called  Alger 
HLss. 

ftallie  Flanagan  was.  In  1931,  director  of  the 
experimental  theater  at  Vassar  College. 

Just  why  she  never  had  the  theater  project 
perform  the  play  she  had  adapted  from 
Chambers'  piece  in  the  New  Masses  the  rec- 
ord does  not  say.  For  she  was  obviously  very 
proud  of  It  and  took  bows  right  and  left, 
mostly  left,  after  it  came  out. 

Certainly  It  wai  not  because  of  any  objec- 
tion to  the  theme  of  the  work,  which  was 
simply  put  In  the  play: 

"Don't  you  see.  Rose.  It  ain't  Purcell  that's 
wrong.  It's  the  plan  we  live  under,  the 
whole  system.  Listen.  Maybe  I  think,  like 
you,  that  there'll  come  a  time  when  there'll 
be  shootin'.    But  today  ain't  the  time." 

No,  Miss  Flanagan  couldn't  have  been  timid 
about  the'  sentiments  of  her  little  work, 
courtesy  of  Whittaker  Chamberp.  produced  at 
the  experimental  theater  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's richest  and  plushlest  colleges  for  women. 
I  will  report  on  some  of  her  productions  on 
the  Government  payroll.  Just  rx)  make  that 
point  obvious.  She  wasn't  timid  about  the 
Ideas  In  the  play. 

Maybe  she  w.is  Just  modest  about  having 
her  own  stuff  used. 

After  all.  she  had  so  much  power,  as  head 
of  the  whole  show,  and  besides  -o  many  more 
skillful  playwrights  were  working  for  her. 
And  all  of  the  same  mind  in  the  matter  at 
hand. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  incl'ade  the  follcwing  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop 
on  communism : 

Communism 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrcp) 

We  are  reviewing  here  in  1950  some  things 
done  with  the  taxpayers'  money  between 
1933  and  1938  to  show  that  the  high  con- 
nections of  communism  in  the  Roosevelt  era 
were   never^  secret. 

Anybody  who  wanted  to  find  out  the  facts 
could  do  so  with  the  greatest  ease.  Indeed, 
you  had  to  turn  aside,  deliberately,  to  avoid 
facts. 

A  Miss  Hazel  Huffman  came  forward  in 
August  1938,  for  instance,  to  spread  on  the 
record  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  un-Amer- 
ican Activities  the  doings  of  a  project  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  and  called  Federal 
theater  project. 

This  project,  a  part  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  was  supposed  to  be  designed 
primarily  to  make  temporary  relief  work  for 
unemployed  playwrights,  actors,  stage  hands, 
and  others  In  the  theatrical  line. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan  of  the  Vassar  College 
experimental  theater  was  In  charge  of  this 
gift  from  the  taxpayer  to  people  In  need. 
And  how  were  the  taxpayers  thanked?  Here 
is  Miss  Huffman's  testimony: 

"Then  there  was  one  (WPA  play)  with  the 
title  'Triple  A  Plowed  Under.' 

"That  was  one  play  which  on  the  opening 
night  required  30  New  York  policemen  to 
guard  the  play  and  prevent  a  riot. 

"It  contained  a  .<;cene  in  which  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  condemns  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Such  charactei-s  as  George  Wa.';hlngton  and 
Andrew  Jack.son  were  removed  from  the  play 
to  give  a  prominent  part  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Earl  Browder  " 

If  in  this  summer  of  1950  you  wonder 
where  the  Communists  get  the  boldness  they 
show  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Truman's  undeclared 
war.  Miss  Huffman  gives  you  an  Idea.  Bold- 
ness paid  them  in  the  past,  why  not  now? 

That  Federal  theater  project.  Incidentally, 
had  something  in  It  for  everybody.  Including 
the  children. 

For  example,  there  was  a  something  called 
Tlie  Revolt  of  the  Beavers,  of  which  Brooks 
Atkinson,  theater  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Times  wrote: 

"Many  children  now  unschooled  in  the 
technique  of  revolution  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  Government  expense  to  improve 
their  tender  minds.  Mother  Goose  is  no 
longer  a  rhymed  escapist.  She  has  been 
studying  Marx;  Jack  and  Jill  lead  the  class. 
revolution." 

The  Federal  theater  offered  the  Juvenile 
aia  bureau  of  the  city  of  New  York  1.400  free 
tickets  to  this  little  gem.  only  to  have  them 
refused  by  a  deputy  pmlice  commissioner. 

Mrs.  Flanagan's  testimony  about  all  these 
and  other  matters  was  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  early  De- 
cember of  1938.  It  Is  a  very  model  of  what 
not  to  do  when  appearing  before  a  committee 
of  Congress. 

She  and  her  associates  came  down  here 
armed  with  the  notion  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  a  fraud  to  be 
horse-laughed  away. 
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The  member*  of  the  eommtttee  obliged  her 
Impres&lon  In  a  multitude  of  «a>-s. 

Tbey  grcped  acd  atumbled.  Theii  ques- 
tions wandered  aimlessly  around  and  around 
t^.e  subject  of  what  a  theater  enterprise  la 
supposed  to  do.  and  jtist  what  might  be  the 
rights  and  wrongs  cf  tislng  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  prcpaeasda. 

For  instance.  RepresentstiTe  Joe  Stames. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  noted  that  she  made 
reference  to  •  eo^Atn  Ifarlowesque  madness. 
Then; 

"Mr.  Staknis.  Tou  are  quoting  from  this 
Uarlowe.     Is  be  a  OommunLst? 

"Mrs.  FuucAcaN.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  was 
quoting  frcHn  Christopher  Marlowe. 

"Mr.  Stabxes  Te'.l  us  who  this  Marlowe  Is 
•o  we  can  get  the  proper  reference,  because 
that  U  all  we  want  to  do. 

"Mrs.  PLUtACAH.  Put  in  that  he  was  the 
greatest  dramatist  In  the  perlix!  of  Shake- 
speare. Immediately  preceding  Shakespeare." 

Now.  that  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  caused 
all  the  trouble.  The  Flanagan-type  snobs 
never  did  take  time  to  consider  what  Joe 
Stames  and  those  other  comedians  were 
doing. 

Nobody  can  deceive  a  prissy,  lecturing  type 
of  intel!ectual  more  horribly,  anyhow,  than 
a  politician  of  the  kind  that  h.ippened  by 
chance  to  be  on  the  committee  as  it  got  to 
work. 

More  on  this  as  we  go  along,  but  for  the 
moment,  just  consider  the  end  result,  alone. 
In  1938.  Federal  theater  glittered  and  glowed 
In  a  publicity  that  proclaimed  it  vital  and 
answering  a  national  need.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  hammered 
and  denounced  In  ar  publicity  that  pro- 
claimed it  a  fraud  and  nuisance. 

Which  was  correct?  Well,  survival  means 
something  and  It  is  the  committee  which  has 
survived.     By  national  demand,  too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   Nrw   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waidrop  on 
communism : 

COMMCXISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waidrop) 

As  on  the  sta^e,  so  in  the  writing  and 
graphic  arts,  has  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayer  been  u^ed  to  seek  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  u.nder  which  we  live. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Communists  were 
happiest  when  the  sensitive  artists  of  the 
Federal  theater  project.  Federal  writers" 
project,  and  Federal  artists'  project,  went  on 
the  Federal  payroll  in  the  W:rks  Progress 
Administration  under  the  generalship  of 
Harry  Hcpklns. 

Some  of  their  work  was  so  awful  that  even 
a  pig  wouldn't  strfy  in  the  same  room  with 
it.  Some  was  extremely  clever.  All,  »  hether 
acting,  paintln.:.  or  writing,  had  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  governmental  patronage 
across  its  face. 

In  some  Instances,  communism  {bLmboy- 
antly  wrote  '.ts  signature  rls(ht  o%er  Uncle 
Sam's.  Fur  seme  insist  Into  that,  see  iht' 
bearings  by  the  House  Committee  tu  Un- 
American  Activities  in  the  f^st  year  of  its 
op>eratioii.s.  1938 

In  other  instances    r   —  ;.  conceal-^d 

l^i^dentiiy  and  laid  the  n.i    m  ueep  out 


of  sight,   but   working   powerfully   J\ist   the 
same. 

But  Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  Issue 
squarely,  the  responsible  authorities  In 
charge  generally  undertook  to  deny  commu- 
nism's very  presence.  And  then  they  made 
a  major  mistake,  for  they  were  denying  the 
obvious  and  therefore  were  open  to  charges 
of  either  lyin;?  or  Inexcusable  Ignorance  of 
facts  they  should  have  known. 

Mrs.  Hallle  Flan.agan.  taken  from  the  Vaa- 
sar  College  experimental  theater  to  head  up 
the  Federal  theater  project.  Is  typical.  She 
was  broueht  on  by  the  committee  in  Decem- 
ber of  1938  to  testify  concerning  charges  of 
communism  In  the  FTP. 

In  the  manner  of  her  kind,  she  Just  as- 
sumed that  If  she  showed  the  members  of 
the  committee  what  boobs  they  were,  the 
evidence  would  kindly  ob'.lge  and  go  away. 
And  so  she  rambled  on  until  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Representative  Martin 
Dies    I  Democrat ) .  of  Texas  asked : 

"The  Chaibman.  Then  this  Federal  thea- 
ter Is  a  very  po-srerful  vehicle  of  expression. 
Isn't  it.  and  of  propaganda  because,  as  you 
say.  it  reaches  25.000.000  people.  It  there- 
fore can  be  used  or  abused. 

"Mrs.  Ft^NNAGAN.  Yes.  sir. 

"The  CHAniMAN.  With  seriotis  conse- 
quences, can  It  not? 

"Mrs.   Plannacan    Yes.   sir." 

Having  then  established  the  genuine  Im- 
portance of  the  theater  project.  Chairman 
Dies  asked  Mrs.  Plannagan  if  she  knew  of 
any  communistic  activity. 

Now.  an  Intelligent  and  well-thought  atti- 
tude In  such  a  situation  would  have  dictated 
an  ansTver  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Flanagan 
knew  charges  of  communistic  activity  had 
been  made  by  many  people  and  that  she 
w;U  realized  how  badly  the  Comm-anists 
would  want  to  get  hold  of  such  a  magnificent 
propaganda  weapon  as  the  Federal  theater 
project. 

She  would  have  listed  some  record  of  her 
personal  struggles  with  them.  If  any. 

But  such  an  approach  and  response  would 
have  been  admission  that  the  Committee  on 
Un -.-American  Activities  itself  had  good  rea- 
son for  being,  and  such  an  admission  was. 
for  the  administration's  purposes,  cut. 

So  Mrs.  Flanagan,  Instead  of  talking  horse 
sense  with  the  committee,  took  to  th.?  high 
ground  and  got  haughty.    So: 

"The  Ch.airman.  You  say  you  are  here  to 
refute  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  You 
can't  refute  any  of  the  testimony  that  ap- 
peared in  this  record  dealing  with  commu- 
nistic activity  on  the  projects,  can  you,  be- 
cause you  admit  you  were  not  there,  you  did 
not  see  it.  you  do  not  know  It.  So  you  can't 
refute  that,  can  you? 

"Mrs.  Flanagan.  I  want  to  take  It  up. 
charge  by  charge. 

"The  Chaibman.  I  see.  but  you  have  al- 
ready suted  in  your  testimony  that  you  did 
nrt  know  of  any  of  those  communistic  ac- 
tivities, you  did  not  see  it  •  •  •  so  you, 
yourself,  are  not  In  a  position  to  deny,  under 
oath,  to  refute  any  of  the  testimony." 

Thus  did  retribution  come.  In  the  end, 
it  was  clear  on  the  record  that  getting  fresh 
and  upstage  with  the  committee  might  give 
satisfaction  to  the  witness,  but  It  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country. 

For  preliminary  inquiries  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  had 
sufficient  effect  on  the  Nation  to  result  in  a 
full-scale  investigation  In  1939  by  the  House 
Committee   on   Appropriations. 

The  scandals  that  disclosed  were  sufOcient 
and  so.  as  soon  as  possible,  the  theater  proj- 
ect, art  project,  and  wrfters'  project  were  all 
given  quick  funerals. 

But  to  this  day.  In  post  ot&ces  and  public 
buildings  around  the  country,  you  can  still 
bee  some  of  the  surviving  marks  of  that  ven- 
ture In  State  propaganda  with  the  arts. 

Outside  Soviet  Russia  luelf.  ne-.er  had 
there  been  such  a  massive   undertaking  of 


that  kind.  Never  had  "o  much  ha<  k  work 
b'en  dignified  with  the  patronage  of  the 
State. 

Never  had  the  taxpayers  been  so  rooked. 
It  might  have  lasted  forever,  except  for  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


Cotnoiunism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OP  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowin,'  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  V'aldrop 
on  communism : 

COMMtTNlSU 

(By   Frank   C.   Waidrop) 

One  more  witness  Is  all  we  need  at  this 
point  to  show  how  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  very  Crst  year 
of  operations,  built  a  record  of  lastii.g  value 
to  the  country,  outweighing  all  propaganda 
to  the  contrary. 

The  committee  began  work  In  August  of 
1938. 

Its  very  first  witness.  It  may  surpr  se  some 
to  learn,  was  on  Nazi  activities,  yoid  the 
very  first  people  to  go  to  Jail  as  a  result  of 
committee  effort,  were  of  the  same  general 
category. 

But  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  Its 
national  claque  paid  no  attention  ;o  that. 
All  the  fire  was  concentrated  on  tiylng  to 
bully  the  committee  away  from  Inquiry  into 
Communism.     And   no   wonder. 

For  the  committees  first  two  wltnases  on 
communism  showed  how  it  had  pe  letrated 
the  admmistrationr  political  associations 
and  affiliations. 

These  two  witnesses  were  John  P.  Frey, 
president  of  the  Metal  Trades  Unlet  ,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  T^ alter  S. 
Steele,  representing  some  114  patriotic  or- 
ganisations. 

Their  evidence,  alone,  was  enough  to  make 
a  national  scandal.  It  was  detailed,  specific, 
and  crystal  clear. 

It  showed  without  any  doubt  that  the 
Communists,  following  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
tension of  diplomatic  ctatus  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  had  become  a  major  force  in  our  na- 
tional affairs. 

Following  these  two  witnesses,  tie  com- 
mittee looked  briefly  Into  Commun.st  cam- 
paigns to  use  Americans  as  canno:i  fodder 
In  the  panlsh  civil  war.  then  ti  rned  to 
Communist  propagandizing  In  the  Federal 
Government,  through  such  agenciej  as  the 
Federal  theater  and  writers'  projec  s. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  survey  e^  ery  wit- 
ness or  even  every  line  of  testimeny  that 
pepped  up  as  the  committee  got  going. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  write  u  history 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcar  Activi- 
ties, but  to  show  how  Its  very  earll  ?st  work 
should  have  been  suflBcient  to  wirn  the 
Roosevelt  administration  against  the  folly 
of  Its  Communist  associates. 

Thus,  the  next  witness  serves  to  slow  how 
communism  tised  both  the  kr.owlng  and  the 
Innocent,  the  wUllng  and  the — not  unwill- 
ing— the  linconsclous. 

The  name  of  this  witness  is  J  3  Mat- 
tliewa.  who  has  been  mentioned  hert  before, 
Indeed,  has  been  quoted  on  several  p  Jinis  of 
tcsumony.  , 

Matthews  was  the  first  to  give  ar  Inside 
•cc<:unt  of  communism  for  the  exprtss  pur- 
pose of  warning  Americans  against   aaakii.g 
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themselves  the  Instruments  of  a  foreign 
power. 

In  1938,  he  made  plain  the  prospect  of 
such  Soviet  utensils  as  Alger  Hiss.  Julian 
Wadlelgh.  Harry  Bridges,  and  so  many 
others  who  are  now  a  decade  and  more  later 
the  objects  of  governmental  action. 

Nothing  that  can  be  said  or  done  today 
concerning  these  matters  is  new  In  concept 
or  fact.  Any  or  all  of  It  could  have  been 
made  effective  In  1938-39.  had  the  Roosevelt 
administration  so  willed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee's  ma- 
terial on  Harry  Bridges  In  1938  was  conclu- 
sive, comprehensive,  and  clear. 

But  did  it  get  results?  It  only  got  sneers 
and  Insults  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins,  the  respons'ble  authority  In  office 
8upp'"«ed  to  rid  us  of  undesirable  aliens,  of 
wh:ch  Bridges  was  a  revolting  but  not  ex- 
ceptional case. 

Now  as  to  the  significance  of  Matthews. 
here  was  a  native-born  American,  who  had 
taught  oriental  languages  in  American  col- 
leges and  had  turned  to  Marxism. 

In  explaining  his  career  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Matthews  for  the 
first  time  made  It  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  Communists  and  the  agents  of  com- 
munism do  not  always  belong  to  the  official 
organization  Itself. 

Communism  requires  only  a  state  of  mind. 
Said  Matthews: 

"I  hope  it  will  not  appear  Immodest  but 
for  a  period  of  years  I  was  probably  more 
closely  associated  with  the  Communist 
Party's  united-front  movements  than  any 
other  individual  in  this  country.  That  may 
also  be  an  indictment. 

"I  had  official  or  other  consultatory  con- 
nections with  at  least  20  of  the  Communist 
Party's  united-front  crganizations  from  the 
end  of  1932  until  1935. 

"I  was  what  is  known  In  party  circles  as 
a  fellow  traveler — one  who  sympathizes  very 
closely  with  the  party's  alms  but  who,  gen- 
erally for  strategic  reasons,  does  not  hold 
a  party  card.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
strategic  nonmembership  In  the  Communist 
Party.* 

That  testimony,  remember,  was  given  in 
^9o8.  It  opened  up  a  field  of  affairs  suggest- 
ing careful  and  prudent  Judgment  in  exami- 
nation of  every  suspect  circumstance.  The 
case  of  the  fellow  traveler  was  up  for  first 
examination. 

It  is  in  that  connection  I  will  develop 
Matthews'  testimony  for  a  little  space  of 
time,  here. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  KHpi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  HERBERT  H.  LLHMAxN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  > ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday,  July  21, 
carried  an  editorial  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Krips.  I  know  nothing  about  the  case 
of  Mr.  Krips  except  what  is  stated  in  this 
editorial. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  New  York  Tunes 
are  conclusions  which  should  receive 
careful  consideration. 

I  a.sk  unanimou.'5  consent  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Ai'p^ndix  of  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  th'?  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl:e  Record. 
as  follows  : 

The  Cask  or  Ma.  Khiph 

Refusal  of  the  authorities  to  reveal  why 
they  barred  Josef  Krips.  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  from  entering  the 
United  States  is  the  latest  but  net  the  worst 
in  a  long  series  of  Incidents  that  have  made 
certain  aspects  of  our  immigration  proce- 
dure look  little  short  of  ridiculous. 

Josef  Krips  was  scheduled  tc  make  his 
American  debut  leading  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Tuesday  night,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Austria  within  a  few  days.  He  re- 
ceived his  visa  frcm  the  American  consul  In 
Vienna  without  trouble;  but  on  arrival  here 
Sunday  was  detained  without  exf  lanation  by 
the  immigration  authorities  for  further  In- 
vestigation. Rather  than  wait  at  Ellis 
Island  for  the  investigation  to  b<  completed, 
with  the  possibility  that  he  w(  uld  be  de- 
ported without  a  hearing  anyway  Mr.  Krips 
decided  to  return  to  Europe  without  fur- 
ther ado.  The  upshot  of  this  case  Is  that 
no  one — except  perhaps  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment— knows  why  he  was  barred  from 
this  country,  nothing  has  been  proved  for 
or  against  him,  a  blot  is  inferc  ntially  left 
on  his  record,  and  an  American  audience  has 
been  deprived  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  gifted  conductor. 

There  is  no  question  but  ttat  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  are  acting  within  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  ha.'  the  power 
to  deny  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
any  alien  whose  presence  he  feels  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  tals  country, 
and  to  deny  admission  withoui  a  hearing. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  refusing  to  hold  such  a  hearing, 
except  perhaps  In  the  most  exireme  emer- 
gency. What  we  are  doing  Is  to  say  to  aliens 
who  seek  access  to  our  shores  that  our  de- 
mocracy functions  for  everyone  within  our 
borders,  but  our  democratic  principles  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  those  knocking  at  the 
gates. 

Rumor,  hearsay,  slander — these  may  be 
the  bases  on  which  an  alien  Is  etcluded.  and 
under  our  present  practice  he  m.iy  not  mere- 
ly have  no  chance  to  fight  back  b'at  he  may 
not  even  know  the  nature  of  the  charges. 
This  Is  an  outrageously  unden.ocratic  pro- 
cedure. It  demands  revision.  S'orely,  If 
they  put  their  minds  to  it.  Congxess  and  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments  could  work 
cut  a  better  and  more  democratic  method 
of  protecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States  against  aliens  suspected  cf  subversion. 


"RunaM'ay  Pappy"  Eill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDT.AN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Stieaker.  my 
Hoo-sier  colleague.  Andrew  Jacobs,  has 
been  trying  to  get  his  "Runa-vay  Pappy' 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Jud::iary  Com- 
mittee for  over  a  year.  In  my  congres- 
sional district  the  costs  of  support 
for  children  of  fathers  wh:  have  fled 
to  other  States  is  more  than  .1100.000  per 
year.  A  Federal  law  to  return  these 
fugitives  is  the  only  solution.  Favor- 
able action  should  be  had  on  the  Jacobs 
bill  this  session.     The  folloning  is  an 


editorial  from  the  Gary  and.'*  Post  Trib- 
une on  this  legislation: 

Catching  Runawat  Fathers 

The  recent  conference  of  governors  gave  Its 
Indorsement  to  the  model  State  law  for  forc- 
ing runaway  fathers  to  support  their  wives 
ar.d  children.  The  Indiana  general  assembly 
will  have  a  chance  to  adopt  It  next  year. 
It  should  enact  it. 

The  problem  Is  a  serious  one  among  the 
States.  The  State  weliare  department  re- 
cently estimated  It  costs  Indiana  about 
J420.000  a  year  to  aid  dependent  children 
in  cases  where  the  father  has  run  away  to 
another  State  and  cannot  be  forced  to  accept 
his  family  responsibility. 

Ten  States  already  have  adopted  the  model 
law  which  provides  for  cooperative  action  In 
catching  up  with  deserting  fathers  and  forc- 
ing them  to  support  their  children.  Many  of 
the  problems  Involved  could  be  solved  by 
reciprocal  arrangements  between  the  States, 
welfare  administrators  believe. 

The  most  effective  way  cf  handling  desert- 
ing fathers,  when  they  get  away  across  State 
Unes.  would  be  by  Federal  action.  Several 
proposals  along  that  line  already  are  pend- 
ing in  Congress. 

The  State  must  step  In  with  Its  help  when 
there  is  no  other  way  to  care  for  dependent 
children.  However,  that  aid  must  be  spread 
thinly  if  it  also  must  provide  for  children 
whose  parents  are  dodging  their  responsibil- 
ities behind  the  relative  security  of  a  State 
line. 


Address  by  Governor  Warren,  of  Florida, 
Before  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Jlr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Fuller  Warren,  before  the  In- 
vestment Barikers  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  on  June  22,  1950. 
Governor  Warren  addressed  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  on  the  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  State  of  Florida.  I  should 
like  to  call  everyone's  atteniion  to  the 
very  able,  eloquent,  and  sisnificant  ad- 
dress of  our  Governor  in  setting  forth 
the  investment  opportunities  in  our 
State.  I  should  like  to  have  the  address 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRSrS  BT  GOVERN^OR  WAl.RrN  BETCRE  INVEST- 
MTNT  BASKET'S.  BlI-TMORE  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK 
ClTT,    JtTN-    22,    1950 

My  friends,  I  consider  It  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  State  of  Florida,  and  lncident;illy 
f->  me,  that  you  gentlemen  who  control  such 
a  great  portion  of  the  world's  wealth  have 
come  out  to  be  with  us  tonight.  On  behalf 
of  Florida  and  ail  its  people.  I  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  Interest  In  our 
State  which  your  attendance  here  so  amply 
demonstrates. 

During  the  past  few  minutes,  when  I 
glanced  about  the  room  at  ths  faces  oX  you 


=^    . 
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Who  hi*  our  w^lcom^  and  hontv*^  g.-'«'«t«  to- 
r.;i:ht.  1  coui4  no»  btip  but  revsOi  i:i«  ire- 
Hit-ndous  thaxttm  that  hi»vp  tAken  plAv'^  in 
the  wUole  p>hl' .-"itcphT  ot  bsnks  «nd  bar.kcrs 
durlnc  Um>  past  (rw  hundred  ire&rs.  All  ot 
us  euB  rrmerober  from  reading  history  that 
durlnfT  tix  eifhtetntb  c<nt\iry  the  world  • 
pTPt:  hanfc«"g  fortune*  often  were  iis«d  to 
I'verthrcw  |p3Trmmen:s.  m&nlpulAte  curren- 
cie*  without  reg&rd  for  public  good.  »ad 
■  MOMtunes  eren  to  start  wats 

But  all  that  u  ciiaoged  today.  Today  you 
men.  and  the  InTeatow  you  so  capably  repre- 
sent, are  bending  all  your  eflons  toward 
building;  a  better  and  a  m-jre  orderly  society. 
You  and  th«  ctutomen  of  your  institutions 
expiect  to  make  st«ady  and  reasonable  ptroflis. 
as  indeed  you  must  do  la  order  to  keep  up 
the  constant  flow  of  Inveatnaent  capital  which 
Has  made  the  American  standard  of  living 
Um  highest  m  the  history  of  time. 

Aad  I  think  ycu  will  agree  with  me  that 
you  and  all  other  flnaneters  worthy  of  the 
name  have  long  alne*  dtaeorered  that  capitsJ 
la  safer  and  that  It  wUl  produce  more  ccn- 
■latent  returns  when  it  is  tised  to  build,  as  it 
Is  being  used  today,  than  when  it  was  o:ten 
used  to  destroy  in  the  Instance  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about  tonlitht. 
We  are  lnt«reat*d  In  buUdmg  Florida.  You 
are  interested  In  finding  safe  and  lucra- 
tive fields  for  Inrestment  of  your  Institutions' 
money  and  that  of  those  clients  who  come  to 
you  for  ananclal  advice.  We  propose  to  show 
you  that  you  have  the  answer  to  our  problem 
and  we  certainly  have  the  answer  to  yours. 
We  think  that  we  can  convince  you  that 
Florida.  Unlimited.  Is  not  Just  a  blue-chip 
neunty;  it's  a  gold-chip  inveatment  the  like 
of  which  you  wont  find  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

When  1  first  started  thinking  about  a  topic 
lor  my  bnef  remarks  tonight.  I  happened 
to  recall  an  incident  in  one  of  the  late  Will 
Bogera'  old  pictures.  Will  was  talking  to  a 
typical  rural  banker,  and  he  a.-ked  him: 

"Squire,  bow  do  you  go  about  deciding 
whether  to  give  a  fellow  a  loan  when  he  comes 
to  the  bank,  and  applies  for  one '' 

Well.-  tie  squire  answered.  "I  go  a 
looooong.  looooong  way  on  character.  But  I 
go  a  whole  lot  farther  on  collateral.  And 
when  a  man  has  got  both  character  and  col- 
lateral^ I  give  him  nearly  half  of  what  he 
asks  for  " 

Now  my  good  friend.  McGreeor  Smith,  has 
told  you  sometlilng  about  Florida's  collat- 
eral— our  ratural  climate  and  some  of  the 
other  advantages  that  result  from  this  inex- 
haustible resource. 

The  coUateral  he  has  talked  to  you  about 
are  advantages  which  can  be  proven  statis- 
tically. But  we  have  other  attractions  for 
new  business  and  industry  which,  while  per- 
haps less  tangible,  are  nonetheless  Ju«t  as 
lmpx>rt.ani  to  >x3tentlal  Investors  For  u-ant  of 
a  better  term,  and  in  line  with  that  Will 
Rogers  story  I  juit  mentioned,  we  might  sum 
up  these  ad^ant«kges  under  the  word  '  chitr- 
acter.  ' 

One  of  these  character  attributes  which 
we  consider  especraMy  Important  to  Invest- 
ment capital  Is  our  warm  and  friendly  gov- 
ernmt^ntal  and  tax  climate.  That  friendly 
climate  makes  It  cer.i.in  iiiaX  your  money 
and  thai  of  your  custoniera  wul  be  saie  la 
Florida — safe  both  from  excessive  taxailun 
and  from  the  punitive  laws  that  sometimes 
are  passed  against  buslnesa  and  Industry  la 
other  areas. 

In  the  first  place.  I  thlnL  you  ought  to 
know  that  Flonda's  system  of  government 
Is  unique  In  the  United  States  More  nearly 
than  any  other  State,  It  Is  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  a  large  corporation,  with  the 
Governor  serving  a«  chairman  of  the  board 
and  the  six  elected  cabinet  members  serving 
as  tlie  board  of  directors. 

The  Oovemor.  like  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  naturally  has  considerable  authority 


and  influence.  But  the  Governor  can  no 
more  •eite  contnM  of  Florida  than  tlM  board 
chiurm.in  can  srlre  CT'>ntrol  of  a  big  corpora- 
lion  to  the  detriment  of  it*  sttvkholders. 

Tlie  c.iblnet  system  Is  one  of  the  big  rea- 
sons liiat  Florida  always  is  a^^ured  of  orderly, 
stable  government,  ihe  Clovernor  and  the 
cabinet  make  up  the  cabinet  budget  com- 
mission, and  not  1  cent  of  State  funds  can 
be  spent  without  the  commission's  consent 
and  approval. 

Thus.  U  the  State  legislature  were  to  make 
an  unwise  or  extravagant  appropriation. 
Florida  s  taxpayers  have  no  need  to  worry. 
The  bo;u-d  of  directors — the  cabinet  budget 
commission — would  simply  refuse  to  release 
the  money. 

Cnir  six  cabinet  members — the  secretary  of 
State,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the 
supe-  intendcnt  of  public  instruction,  the 
treasurer,  the  comptroller,  and  the  attorney 
general — are  elected  to  4-year  terms,  and 
each  must  face  the  voters  at  the  end  of  his 
term  I  think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  recom- 
mend-itlon  for  the  cabinet  system  when  I 
tell  you  that  only  two  cabinet  members  have 
been  defeated  for  reelection  In  the  last  30 
years.  During  that  time,  no  more  than 
one  cabinet  member  has  been  defeated  in 
the  same  election. 

Th.Tt  means,  in  substance,  that  for  more 
than  30  years  we  have  had  at  least  five  ex- 
perienced men  on  that  seven-man  board  of 
directors  which  controls  the  purse  strings 
'f  the  State  Treasury.  They  have  not  been 
the  same  men.  of  course,  since  some  have 
died  in  office  or  voluntarily  retired  because  of 
age  But  history  shows  that  we  have  never 
had  the  wholesale  sh.-xkeuijs  in  cur  Govern- 
ment which  sometimes  have  produced 
chaotic  conditions  In  other  States.  As  a 
practical  matter,  this  would  be  impossible  as 
long  as  the  cabinet  system  continues,  and 
the  voters  of  Florida  certainly  have  shown 
no  Inclination  to  change  it. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  cannot  succeed 
himself.  Hence,  he  has  little  personal  rea- 
son to  build  up  a  polKical  machine  at  tax- 
payer expense.  The  holdover  directors,  or 
cabinet  members,  are  there  to  provide  the  ex- 
perience and  the  mature  governmental  Judg- 
ment which  is  essential  to  stable  and  orderly 
government.  And  the  new  board  chairman, 
having  been  freshly  elected  by  the  voters  or 
stockholders  direct  from  private  life.  Is  there 
to  provide  a  fre.>h  viewpoint  on  State  gov- 
ernment and  what  It  should  do. 

I  should  mention  in  passing  that  neither 
the  Governor  nor  any  member  of  the  cabinet 
ever  runs  as  part  of  any  ticket  or  slate.  In 
fact,  politicians  in  Florida  do  everything  they 
can  to  keep  their  cwn  races  completely 
separate  from  those  of  candidates  seeking 
other  offices.  This  makes  every  cabinet  mem- 
ber completely  Independent,  not  only  of  the 
Governor  but  of  his  fellow  cabinet  members 
as  well,  so  far  as  political  obligations  are 
concerned.  This  unique  system  assures  that 
governmental  decisions  In  Florida  cannot  be 
dictated  by  any  one  man.  no  matter  how 
capable  or  popular  he  may  be.  Instead. 
majco*  decisions  are  made  as  the  result  of  the 
ctxiBldered,  balanced  Judgments  of  the  cabi- 
net bo^rd  of  directors 

And  Florida's  Judiciary  is  equally  sound 
ar.d  equally  Indepeiideul.  Because  of  that 
w  :que  cabinet  systtm.  it  would  be  lmp<jS6l- 
ble  for  any  chief  executive  ever  to  dominate 
our  supreme  .court,  even  If  he  wanted  to  try 
it.  We  have  had  a  consistently  lair.  Impar- 
tial, and  Independent  supreme  court,  and 
our  people  have  confidence  Iri  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  public  has  so  much  confidence 
in  It  that  only  one  supreme  court  Justice  has 
been  defeated  for  reelection  since  the  adop- 
tion of  Florida's  present  constitution  In  1885. 

Yes,  my  friends.  I  think  these  facts  speak 
for  the  stability  of  Florida  s  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  U  capable  of  chan({e  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
iron-clad    checks   agaliut    any   sudden    up- 


heavals that  sometimes  Uke  place  In  other 
Slates  as  a  result   of  rnoment;iry  hysttrla. 

But  If  we  need  further  proof  of  Ihn  fact 
that  Florida  has  an  orderly  goverr  meut 
which  looks  kindly  upon  new  bu  ine»*5  and 
industry,  let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  third 
brunch  oi  government— the  State  leglsl  uure. 
Florida's  House  of  Representatives  has  95 
members,  and  the  Senate  has  3  ),  ma)  tng  a 
total  of  133. 

And  it  Is  quite  significant,  from  the  itand- 
point  of  ix)tential  Investors,  that  bufiness- 
men  have  a  heavier  representation  la  the 
legislature  than  any  other  occupation  or 
profession. 

When  I  speak  of  businessmen,  I  mean  vir- 
tually everybody  except  those  engaged  in 
such  professions  as  law  and  medicine.  Just 
about  everybody  else  Is  a  bu-sinessman  in  the 
sense  that  he  operates  an  enterprise  In  which 
other  people  work  for  him.  and  he  has  the 
problem  of  meeting  a  weekly  or  monthly 
payroll. 

Well.  In  the  Florida  Legislature  of  1949  we 
had  51  lawyers.  Naturally  you'd  expect  the 
lawyers  to  be  In  there  at  the  public  trough  In 
pretty  heavy  numbers,  but  in  Florida's  case 
they  can't  outvote  the  businessmen,  because 
we  had  82  members  who  could  be  placed  In 
that  category.  I  think  you  might  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  of  those  82.  10  were 
farmers.  6  were  cattle  ranchers.  4  were  news- 
paper publishers,  and  4  were  bankers. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  from  working 
closely  with  the  members  of  the  194D  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  I  can  tell  ycu  there 
was  not  a  single  member  who  could  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  classed 
as  a  radical. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature, year  in  and  year  out.  has  been  its 
complete  independence  from  domination  by 
anyOtxly.  No  governor,  and  we  have  had 
some  pretty  strong  ones,  has  evrr  been  able 
to  bull  whip  a  Florida  Legislature  into 
following  him  blindly.  In  my  own  ca5e. 
while  I  found  the  legislature  reasonable  and 
willing  to  listen  to  suggestions.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  members  of  the  genuine 
merits  of  every  proposal  I  made  before  that 
proposal  would  be  written  into  law. 

However,  if  any  doubt  remains  that  Flor- 
ida's government  is  run  along  stable  and 
businesslike  lines,  ve  have  only  to  look  at 
the  number  jf  bank  >rs  who  are  participating 
actively  in  It 

For  example,  our  Siate  road  board,  which 
has  the  greatest  financial  responsibility  of 
any  department  under  the  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Governor  nas  five  members.  Of 
these  five,  four  are  active  bankers. 

The  State  board  of  control,  which  super- 
vlzes  the  University  of  Florida.  Florida  State 
University,  and  Florida  A.  and  M.  College, 
and  administers  a  $57,000,000  biennial 
budget,  has  five  members,  and  three  are 
bankers  of  outstanding  ability. 

The  State  Improvement  commission,  which 
has  a  broad  range  of  activities  but  which  Is 
most  widely  known  as  a  public-works  and 
financing  agency,  has  five  members,  and  of 
these  four  are  men  with  considerable  blink- 
ing background  and  experience. 

Incidentally.  I  hope  you  won't  think  me 
Immodest  If  I  mention  that  I  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Riverside  Bank  at  Jack- 
sonville, a  thriving  suburban  Institution, 
and  that  I  still  am  a  director  of  it. 

So  you  see,  we  down  in  Florida  have  cer- 
tainly chani:ed  our  opinions  about  the  bank- 
ing fraternity  In  the  last  100  or  so  years. 
When  the  1845  Florida  Constitution  was 
written,  bankers  apparently  were  In  pretty 
bad  repute — in  fact,  thcv  seemed  to  stand 
then  a  few  notches  below  horse  thieves.  The 
ct)nstltutlon  at  that  time  specifically  pro- 
hibited any  president,  director,  cashier  or  any 
other  officer  of  a  bank  from  serving  as  gov- 
ernor or  even  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

But  we've  learned  better  since  then.  We've 
learned  to  appreciate  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  profesiilon  yuu  gentlemen  represent   in 
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such  distinguished  fashion      I  hope  ncne  of 
you    will    get    the    ridiculous    idea    that    our 
opinion  of  bankers  started  changing  as  s'X>n^ 
as  we  began  to  realize  that  we  needed  out-'- 
side  capital  to  develop  Florida. 

But  while  Florida's  government  Is  In- 
•  hcrently  stable  and  is  protected  by  its  system 
against  sudden  upheavals  and  against  any 
form  of  one-man  control,  there  Is  nothing  In 
our  constitution  or  our  statutes  to  prevent 
-  the  State  from  making  steady  progress  for- 
ward along  sound  lines.  -In  other  words, 
our  system  prevents  excesses  and  abuses, 
but  does  not  keep  us  from  moving  ahead 
toward    Florida's    great    destiny. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  cattle  on  the 
highways  as  an  example.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  many  years,  the  progressive  elements 
In  the  1949  session  of  the  Florida  Legislature 
passed,  on  my  recommendation,  a  law  which 
win  remove  cattle  from  the  highways  of 
our  State.  I  say  that  when  a  State  passes 
such  a  law  so  that  the  lives  of  motorists  will 
be  safe  and  so  that  stockmen  will  be  able 
to  improve  their  herds,  that  State  is  on  the 
highway  to  progress.  For  a  long  time.  Florida 
has  been  coming  out  of  the  backwoods  stage 
of  its  development,  and  the  cattle  fencing  law 
definitely  establishes  us  as  one  of  the  mere 
progressive  .States   In   the   entire   South. 

No.  the  State  of  Florida  Is  not  Just  sitting 
back  and  resting  on  its  oars.  Instead,  we  are 
constantly  moving  forward  and  making  our 
State  a  better  and  better  place  In  which  to 
live,  work,  play  and  invest  money. 

Just  as  an  example,  we  have  in  less  than 
2  years  raised  the  standing  of  Florida's  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  amount  of  money  spent 
per  pupil,  from  thirty-fifth  to  twenty-ninth 
place  among  the  48  States. 

We  have  enriched  the  once  poverty- 
stricken  citrus  industry  by  legislation  re- 
quiring citrus  fruits  to  pass  a  taste  test 
before  they  can  be  shipped  to  consumers  In 
either  fresh  or  processed  form. 

Another  sign  of  the  progress  Florida  Is 
making  is  the  determined  effort  that  is  being 
carried  forward  to  not  only  conserve  our  vast 
natural  resources  but  to  replenish  them. 
In  a  period  of  a  few  months,  for  instance. 
we  have  planted  more  than  28.000.000  pine 
seedlings  as  part  of  the  foundation  for  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  be  made  in  the  future  from 
forestry  products. 

Of  course,  one  of  Florida's  biggest  assets 
for  new  business  and  Industry  is  that  it  is  a 
pleasant,  healthful  place  for  both  workers 
and  managers  to  live.  But  we  are  not  con- 
tent with  such  God-given  blessings  as  our 
climate  and  our  matchless  fishing  and  other 
recreational  opportunities. 

In  the  field  of  sanitation,  for  example, 
Florida  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  States 
In  the  Nation  in  requiring  high  standards 
for  restaurants,  hotels,  and  other  establish- 
ments serving  the  general  public  We  have 
a  strong  tuberculosis  program  and  we  are 
forging  ahead  rapidly  in  all  phases  of  public 
health  work. 

We  have  two  fine  State  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  a  number  of  other  ex- 
cellent universities  and  colleges.  This  fact 
Is  Important  to  the  prospective  Investor — it 
means  that  skilled  and  expert  workers  will 
be  available  to  help  run  any  type  of  plant 
or  factory  or  business  you  can  name.  •< 

We  have  something  else  in  Florida  which  I 
believe  is  virtually  unique  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  in  the  world — that  is  a 
great  many  cities  and  towns  where  property 
taxes  are  going  down  Instead  of  up.  The 
thriving  community  of  Mount  Dora,  for  ex- 
ample, has  just  reduced  property  taxes  for 
the  fourth  year  In  succession,  and  I  don't 
believe  you  can  show  many  towns  anywhere 
outside  Florida  which  can  m.ake  that 
statement. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Florida's  coun- 
ties and  Its  cities  and  towns  are  In  sound  and 
stilvent  financial  shape  today  ar.a  why  their 
already  strong  financial  pv>sitioas  are  con- 
stantly improving. 


One  Is  that  the  staRgerlng  debts  incurred 
during  the  boom  of  ihs  middle  twenties— 
you  fellows  heard  about  that  boom,  didn't 
you'' — are  steadily  being  paid  cS.  Some 
counties  and  cities  have  paid  out  completely, 
while  for  others  the  end  Is  In  sight  within 
a  few  short  years.  Naturally,  this  lightens 
the  tax  load  many  Florida  political  subdivi- 
sions have  had  to  carry.  The  fact  that  the 
over-all  debt  total  has  been  so  sharply  re- 
duced naturally  makes  It  easier  for  those 
which  still  owe  money  to  refinance  on  much 
more  favorable  terms. 

A  second  reason  why  property  taxpayers 
In  Florida  cities  are  getting  a  break  is  that 
the  1949  Florida  Legislature  diverted  to  each 
municipality  all  the  cigarette  tax  collected 
within  Its  corporate  limits.  But  the  legisla- 
ture was  careful  to  see  that  the  money  thus 
diverted  from  the  State  treasury  was  not  dis- 
sipated or  squandered  As  a  condition  of 
getting  the  cigarette  tax  money,  each  mu- 
nicipality has  to  guaranty  to  apply  at  least 
half  of  it  on  the  reduction  of  property  taxes. 
Consequently,  all  over  Florida  today  munic- 
ipal property  taxes  are  going  down  Instead 
of  up — a  trend  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  see 
copied  elsewhere. 

As  for  the  credit  of  the  State  government. 
It  couldn't  be  better  for  the  simple  reason 
we  aren't  allowed  to  use  it  at  all.  The  State 
constitution  strictly  prohibits  the  State  gov- 
ernment from  Issuing  bonds,  so  that  puts  \is 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  However,  when  we  realize  that  a 
single  extravagant  administration  can  plunge 
a  State  hopelessly  Into  debt  most  of  us  are 
happy  that  we  have  that  Ironclad  prohibi- 
tion against  issuing  State  bonds.  That  pro- 
hibition also  means  that  if  a  manufacturer 
decides  to  locate  a  plant  In  Florida  he  can 
be  assured  from  the  beginning  that  he  won't 
be  taxed  for  some  State  Improvement  which 
has  long  since  become  worn  out  or  obsolete. 
There  are  some  other  features  of  the  Flor- 
ida Constitution  which  help  make  the  State 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of  new  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
that  document  had  been  drawn  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets  it  couldn't  be  any 
more  airtight  in  its  provisions  protecting 
both  outside  investors  and  Florida  residents 
from  confiscatory  or  excessive  taxation. 

The  constitution  absolutely  prohibits  any 
form  of  State  Income  tax.  Some  of  you 
fellows  may  think  that  present  Federal  in- 
come taxes  are  reasonable  and  moderate,  but 
the  citizens  of  Florida  don't  feel  that  way. 
They  feel  that  when  Uncle  Sam  gets  through 
with  you  on  income  taxes,  you've  Just  about 
had  it.  So  our  constitution  guarantees  that 
If  you  live  in  Florida  and  can  keep  the  Fed- 
eral Internal  Revenue  Department  happy, 
you've  done  enough  in  this  respect  and  we 
won't  bother  you  with  a  State  Income  tax 
superimposed  on  the  Federal  levy. 

That  provides  an  additional  Incentive  for 
more  people  to  go  to  Florida.     You  can  go 
down  there  and  make  money  from  an  indus- 
try or  business,  and  the  beautiful  part  of  It 
Is  that  well  actually  let  you  keep  some  of 
It — all  that  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  need,  that  Is. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  Inheritance 
tax.     Florida  has  no  duplicating  inheritance 
tax.  i-.nd  the  constitution  prohibits  us  from 
ever  having  one      Oh.  sure,  we  accept  that 
kickback  from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
that  tax  Is  levied  anyway  and  the  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  Instead  of  keeping  It  all  the 
Federal  Government  gives  us  back  some. 
In    other    words,    gentlemen,    we    o5er    a 
.  double-barreled  reason  for  moving  to  Flor- 
ida.    You  can  be  assured  of  living  a  whole 
lot  longer  down  there,  and  during  those  bonus 
years  you  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing   that    wh^n    you    finally   do    leave    that 
paradise   for  another,  your  estate  won't  be 
riddled  by  another  Inheritance  tax  on  top  of 
the  one  levied  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And   Florida's   constitution   also  prohibits 
the   State   from    levying    any    property    tax. 
You  can  build  a  factory  or  a  new  business  in 


Florida  and  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  State 
won  t  take  u  away  trom  you  through  exces- 
sive or  confiscatory  property   taxes. 

We  In  Florida  want  new  businesses  snd 
new  industries,  and  we  believe  in  making 
them  welcome  with  actions  rather  than  Just 
words.  We're  extending  some  material  con- 
siderations to  go  along  with  our  warm  and 
friendly  handclasp  of  welcome. 

But  l>efore  I  close  these  remarks.  I  certainly 
want  to  mention  Florida's  greatest  asset  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  character  reference.  That 
asset  Is  Florida's  people. 

Our  people  are  prosrresslve.  but  they  will 
never  be  deluded  Into  following  any  kind 
of  radical  movement.  This  is  true  today 
and  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  even  truer 
tomorrow  because  of  the  type  of  citizens  who 
are  moving  Into  Florida  in  increasing  thous- 
ands every  year.  I  refer  to  pjersons  who  have 
retired  on  Insurance  annuities  or  pensions 
from  industry  in  other  States.  They  have 
fixed  Incomes,  mature  Judgment,  and  sound 
common  sense.  Today,  and  even  more  In 
the  future,  they  will  be  a  solid  anchor  which 
win  keep  the  ship  of  state  from  being  swept 
on  the  rocks  of  extravagance  by  the  winds 
of  momentary  hysteria. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  new 
residents  are  transplanted  Republicans.  But 
we  welcome  them  Just  the  same,  try  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  true  faith,  and  treat  them 
with  every  possible  consideration.  In  some 
cases  we  even  Intermarry  with  them. 

So  you  see.  gentlemen.  Florida  today  of- 
fers the  Investment  all  of  us  dream  about — 
opportunity  for  a  good  rate  of  return  com- 
bined with  absolute  security.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  of  this.  I  Invite  each  of  you  to 
come  down  to  Florida  and  look  over  the 
situation  for  yourselves.  I  am  sure  you  wni 
find  Florida  has  so  much  collateral  and  so 
much  character  you'll  want  to  go  aU  the 
way.  not  Just  half,  with  us.  Thank  you  and 
good  night. 


*'Harray— But"  Beharior  Is  Politics  More 
Than  Usual 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WIST  vraciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  as  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  that  committee.  I 
have  devoted,  together  with  many  of  my 
distinguished,  hard-working  fellow- 
members,  many  months  of  intense  effort 
toward  producing  acceptable  legislation 
which  would  help  solve  the  cr>'ing  need 
for  financial  assistance  to  many  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  which 
today  are  suffering  the  burdensome  im- 
pact of  Federal  activities  in  their  areas. 

Those  months  ^f  labor  had  gone  un- 
heralded and  vilJUially  unnoticed  until 
just  a  few  short  veeks  ago  -when  our 
committee  finally  reported  its  finished 
prod-act  to  this  floor  in  the  form  of  HoUiC 
bill  7940.  But  on  that  day  all  thote 
months  of  detailed  and  time-consximing 
work  were  more  than  amply  rewarded 
by  the  very  gratifying  unanimity  with 
which  this  proposed  legislation  was  ac- 
cepted by  this  body.  And  the  crowmng 
glory  was  the  deep  satisfaction  that 
came  with  the  overwhelming  adoption 
of  that  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 
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Since  that  day  our  committee  has  con- 
tinued without  let-up  the  work  becun 
Just  as  m&ny  months  ago  on  the  con- 
struction phase  cf  the  same  educational 
problem.  And  despite  the  unTortunaie 
cataclysmic  inteirupuon  of  the  Korean 
outoreai  I  and  the  other  members  of  our 
committee  have  tned  to  pursue  the  re- 
mainder of  this  problem  which  so  seri- 
ously threatens  the  fundamental  educa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  S'uates. 

But  despite  my  every  eflcrt  to  concen- 
trate on  concluding  these  many  months 
of  lecislative  endeavor.  I  find  the  Korean 
cor^ict  jutting  into  my  thinking  as  I 
know  It  has  into  the  minds  and  work  of 
all  of  us.  Yet  not  the  conflict  alone  dis- 
turbs me.  but.  even  more  so  the  ominous 
rumblings  which  it  seems  to  have  gener- 
ated in  our  ranks. 

For  although  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
democratic  institution  that  the  opinion 
not  only  of  every  segment  of  the  public 
but  of  the  public  representatives  could  so 
quickly  and  spontaneously  congeal  in 
full  support  of  the  President  s  historic 
Korean  decision,  it  is  indeed  sad  and  dis- 
graceful to  note  how  quickly  we  here 
have  reverted  x>  the  most  crass  and  de- 
generate level  of  not  "politics  as  xisual" 
but  •politics  more  than  usual." 

If  those  valiant  sons  who  today  have 
the  bloody  burden  of  carrying  out  our 
Korean  decision  were  to  have  disinte- 
grated so  quickly  as  did  the  momentarily 
glorious  unanimity  of  this  Congress,  we 
today  would  not  be  tr>'ing  to  hold  Korea ; 
we  would  be  tr:.-mg  to  get  it  back. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
some  shall  criticize  no  matter  what. 
That  is  what  I  suppose  is  meant  by 
"pohtics  as  usual"  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  those  critics  speak 
out  of  a  belief  in  their  utterances.  But 
to  have  sunk  to  the  low  level  of  name 
calling  and  degenerate  bnck  throwing, 
which  I  have  heard  and  read  to  emanate 
from  these  halls  in  recent  days,  is  rot 
even  "politics  as  usual."  It  is  treasonous 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  which 
must  surely  put  even  the  viciouiness  of 
Pravda  to  shame. 

I  refer  to  the  unmitigated  slurs  and 
cheapest  form  of  scathing,  juvenile  scur- 
rility directed  at  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  these  United  States,  our  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Louis  A. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  what  I  have  heard  and 
read  coming  from  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  recent  days,  I  sim- 
ply had  to  addre.ss  myself. 

Never  in  m>-  years  in  Congress  have  I 
seen  the  digmty  of  this  body  so  .shabbily 
treated  as  by  those  esteemed  Members 
who  have  nsen  m  these  time- honored 
chambers  to  utter  remarks  which  we 
would  not  tolerate  even  in  the  sanctity  of 
our  private  homes.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  be  accused  of  becoming  a  party 
to  such  regrettable  behavior  by  the  na- 
tiire  of  my  own  reply,  and  so  I  .-.h^ll  con- 
tain myself — great  though  the  effort 
be — and  restrict  myself  rather  to  the 
facts.  For  m  no  greater  instance  do  the 
facts  speak  louder  than  all  the  sticks  and 
stones  than  in  the  case  history  of  Louis 
JohiMon. 

I  want  to  recall  at  this  moment  Secre- 
tary Johnson's  own  statement  In  his  an- 


nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  for  I 
believe  that  it  expresses  the  real  feeling 
and  attitude  of  our  Main  Street  citizen 
toward  the  position  which  this  country 
has  traditionally  sought  to  maintain. 
And  I  quote ; 

In  our  search  for  security,  we  face  the  fact 
thr-t  as  a  democracy  we  do  not  fight  until 
attacked  and  therefore  In  time  of  peace  can 
never  be  In  a  state  of  total  readiness  for  war. 
The  only  nations  that  can  be  completely 
ready  are  those  that  deliberately  plan  war 
In  secret  and  strike  without  warning,  hoping 
to  take  their  victims  by  surprise.  We  must 
re'.y  en  the  best  preparation  we  can  devise 
durtne  the  precarious  peace  which  exists  to- 
day, so  that  our  armed  forces.  If  we  should 
ever  be  attacked,  would  not  be  called  upon 
suddenly  to  go  Into  battle  without  proper 
training,  but  wcu'.d  have  the  advantage  of 
effective  weapons  and  equipment  and  would 
be  able  to  retaliate  with  rapidity  and  force. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  exerting 
o;xr  efforts  to  keep  ourselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  command  the  respect  of  all  who 
mieht  deselre  to  disturb  the  peace.  We 
have  taken  a  firm  stand  against  further  In- 
ternational expansion  at  the  expense  of  free 
peoples  We  are  striving  to  expurgate  the 
evils  and  injustices  which  cause  war,  and  to 
revive  the  hope,  confidence,  and  normal  way 
of  life  of  friendly  peoples  all  over  the  globe, 
and  provide  them  with  the  means  to  safe- 
guard their  national  Integrity.  It  may  take 
a  long  time  and  cost  large  sums  to  complete 
the.ee  tasks,  but  they  are  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment, because  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  our  national  security  and  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace.  IRTien  we  appraise  our 
national  security,  we  must  not  think  In  nar- 
row terms  of  this  country  alone. 

We  must  give  thought  to  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must  consider 
cur  troops  In  the  occupied  areas  overseas  and 
our  efforts  to  restore  Germany  and  Japan  to 
the  status  of  self-supporting  nations.  We 
must  ponder  the  plight  of  hungry  and  des- 
titute human  beings  in  strange  and  remote 
lands  and  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate  their 
distress  and  prevent  them  from  becoming 
Infected  with  the  Insldlotis  and  virulent 
Ideological  doctrines  which  prey  on  human 
misery.  We  must  weigh  our  programs  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  western  Europe, 
and  for  military  aid  to  our  partners  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  to  Turkey.  Greece. 
and  other  deserving  nations  which  are  living 
In  fear  of  aggression.  All  these  undertakings 
are  closely  allied  to  our  national  security. 
They  are  prime  factors  in  our  struggle  for 
world  peace,  sind  their  success  demands  that 
they  have  the  backing  of  a  strong  Military 
Establishment. 

Failure  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  at  a 
strength  commensurate  with  our  require- 
ments and  risks  In  carrying  out  these  exten- 
sive re'sponsibllltles  wuuld  Jeopardize  our 
very  existence  as  a  free  and  Independf^nt 
Nation  and  betray  our  hallowed  heritage  of 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happlne&s  which  we  are  striving  to  share 
With  ail  mankind. 

So  spoke  Louis  Johnson  even  6  months 
ago.  And  I  defy  any  man,  then  or  yes. 
even  now.  to  take  that  statement  of 
policy,  tho.se  words  of  objective,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  and  criticize.  No  true 
American  can  quarrel  with  that  state- 
ment of  principles.  For  therein  lies  the 
crux  of  the  problem  which  perennially 
faces  us  as  a  democracy :  how  much  shall 
go  for  guns,  how  much  for  bread  and 
butter. 

Some  of  those  same  professional  critics 
who  today  are  loudest  In  their  abuse 
were  Just  a  !•  v  months  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  shouting  e^jually  loudly  for  economy. 


Not  because  they  did  not  believe  at  all  In 
the  achievement  of  certain  goals,  but 
more  because  they  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  have  a  little  of  everything  and  still 
have  America  than  a  lot  of  any  one  thing 
and  no  more  United  States.  That,  in 
plain,  was  likewise  Secretary  Johnson's 
objective:  to  have  as  many  planes  and 
guns  and  ships  and  tanks  as  would  still 
permit  us  to  have  a  healthy,  balanced 
Americar^j  economy. 

And  as  I  believe  someone  else  recently 
stated,  if  we  had  been  loaded  in  Korea 
but  the  outbreak  had  been  elsewhere,  the 
same  critics  would  have  screamed  be- 
cause we  were  not  loaded  elsewhere. 

I  personally  have  not  agreed  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson  on  certain 
phases  of  his  program.  I  voted  for  a 
restoration  of  the  70-group  air  force 
and  I  supported  the  appropriation  bill 
necessary  to  provide  added  naval  and 
marine  air  facilities.  There  can  be.  I 
hope,  honest  differences  of  opinion  with- 
out resorting  to  abuse. 

But  permit  me  to  go  on  with  the  facts. 

Unification  has  actually  become  a  re- 
ality under  Secretary  Johnson.  He  may 
have  had  to  pound  a  few  desks,  issue 
some  peremptorj'  orders  and  bang  a  few 
heads,  but  the  results  are  there. 

About  100  obsolete  and  useless  boards 
and  committees  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  have  been  abolished  un- 
der Johnson:  joint  use  of  office  and  stor- 
age space:  transportation,  communica- 
tions and  similar  facilities  and  services 
have  been  consolidated.  Procurement 
has  been  assigned  to  a  single  service  i 
wherever  possible:  the  Navy  buys  the 
coffee;  the  Army  Quartermaster  gets  the 
uniforms.  Common  procurement  regu- 
lations, standard  specifications  and  uni- 
form contract  forms  for  all  three  services 
have  been  and  are  being  further  de- 
veloped. A  common  catalog  system  for 
the  millions  of  items  used  by  the  throe 
services;  a  central  infonnation  center 
for  small-business  men  seeking  service 
contracts — these  are  facts,  not  epithets. 

The  Research  and  Development  Board 
is  coordinating  over  13.000  research  and 
development  projects  of  all  the  armed 
forces. 

The  weapons  systems  evaluation  group 
is  filling  the  need  for  technical  and  op- 
erational evaluation  of  weapons  on  an 
interservice  basis. 

The  joint  long-range  proving  ground 
is  a  reality. 

The  Personnel  Policy  Board  develops 
civilian  and  military  personnel  policies 
for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 
And  the  Division  of  Medical  Services  has 
unified  and  is  unifying  the  administra- 
tion and  operations  of  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  medical  services. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Planning 
has  worked  with  the  State  and  with  com- 
munities in  preparing  an  appropriate 
civil  defense  set-up.  including  plans  for 
civilian  participation  in  an  aircraft  ob- 
server system  to  supplement  the  radar 
screen  and  for  establishment  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  of  an  air  raid 
warning  sj-stem  for  the  United  States. 

We  in  this  very  body  have  seen  evi- 
dences of  working  unification  in  the  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive  legislative 
program  submitted  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  in  such  items 
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as  a  single  defense  budget  an  integrated 
military  construction  program,  a  uni- 
form code  of  military  justice. 

These  are  facts  not  brickbats. 

The  Air  Navigation  Development 
Board  is  devising  a  single  basic  system  of 
air  navigation  and  traffic  control  to  ser\'e 
civilian  and  military  needs.  The  Navy 
and  Air  Force  are  using  common  naviga- 
tion, bombardment,  and  target  charts 
and  instrument-approach  procedures, 
and  are  cooperating  in  Arctic  region 
mapping  and  charting  studies. 

For  every  slur  against  our  Secretary 
of  Defense  I  could  give  you  a  dozen  facts 
to  the  contrary'.  Facts  such  as  the  Ber- 
lin Airlift.  Operation  Snowbound.  Oper- 
ation Hayride.  and  unified  commands 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Pacts 
which  show  that  insofar  as  the  National 
Security  Act  derived  its  name  frpm  the 
purpose  which  it  sought  to  achieve, 
Secretary  Johnson  has  given  full  mean- 
ing to  that  name,  to  that  act  and  to  its 
purpose. 

Our  Army  today,  and  I  mean  before 
Korea,  had  more  men  in  combat  units 
than  it  did  a  year  ago.  Our  Nslvv  be- 
fore Korea  was  manned  at  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  wartime  strength  with  trained 
career  personnel.  And  our  Air  Force  has 
just  been  authorized,  by  legislation 
which  preceded  Korea,  its  highest  statu- 
tory personnel  basis.  And  with  all  this 
there  was.  during  the  last  6  months  of 
last  year,  a  net  decrease  of  2.C00  officers 
and  63.000  enlisted  men,  including  in  the 
latter  43.000  1-year  or  21-month  en- 
listees or  selective-service  inductees. 

As  of  just  a  few  short  months  ago  it 
was  reliably  reported  that  our  Army  was 
unquestionably  the  best  peace  Army  the 
Nation  has  ever  had;  and  our  Na\T 
without  a  doubt  stronger  than  it  had 
been  previously.  The  development  of  our 
jet  planes — whose  recent  critics  should 
by  latest  Korean  developments  have  now 
been  effectively  silenced — speaks  for  it- 
self insofar  as  the  state  of  our  Air  Force 
is  concerned. 

And  just  a  few  more  facts  for  each  of 
the  slurs  that  have  been  hurled  at  our 
Defense  Department  and  its  able  Secre- 
tary-: 

Last  October  the  Defense  and  Military 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Council  held  its  first  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington. Louis  Johnson  chaired  that 
session  at  which  all  the  member  nations 
agreed  that  first  priority  be  given  to 
completing  the  organizational  structure 
and  development  of  a  strategic  concept 
to  resist  armed  attack  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid.  This  strategic  concept  for  an 
Integrated  defense  was  approved  at  the 
Defense  Committee's  Pans  meeting  last 
December,  still  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Secretary  Johnson.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
plans,  the  Department  of  Defense  as- 
sumed the  lead  in  the  military  and  muni- 
tions planning  required  to  carry  out  the 
12-power  agreement.  The  Munitions 
Beard  which  Louis  Johnson  established 
furnished  the  United  States  membership 
on  the  staff  of  the  Military  Production 
and  Supply  Board  and  became  respon- 
sible for  United  States  interests  in  the 
jointly  prepared  munitions  program. 
The  Research  and  Development  Board, 


set  up  under  Johnson,  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment aspects  of  foreign-aid  programs. 
This  close  interrelation  between  for- 
eign and  military  policy  demonstrates  a 
new  kind  of  American  leadership  which 
Louis  Johnson  has  more  than  adequately 
provided.  His  record  at  statesmanship 
and  accompUshmeut  in  the  far-flung 
field  of  foreign  affairs  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  Defense  Department's  work 
in  implementing  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance progrr.m.  Immediately  after 
enactment  of  the  appropriations  legis- 
lation for  this  program,  mili-tary  survey 
teams  were  dispatched  to  survey  each 
country's  needs.  The  proof  of  the  value 
of  these  and  other  efforts  has  filled  the 
Halls  of  this  Congress  in  recent  attesta- 
tions to  the  effective  accomplishments 
of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram to  date. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  given  vital  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Our  military  mis- 
sions assisted  in  the  training  and  devel- 
opment of  armed  forces  in  Iran  and  the 
Philippines:  yes,  and  in  Korea  where  they 
did  a  magnificent  job  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  those  first  critical  mo- 
ments of  history's  second  sneak  attack. 

All  these  correlations  of  foreign  and 
military'  policy,  whose  official  symbol  is 
the  National  Security  Council — on 
which  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  is  the  sole 
regular  defense  representative — have  be- 
come fully  accepted  by  the  American 
people  as  a  part  of  our  daily  govertmient. 
The  close  integration  of  our  defense  and 
other  goverPimental  acti\ities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  all-important  field  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  today  an 
essential  factor  in  national  security. 

Louis  Johnson  has  filled  to  overflowing 
the  ever-expanding  shoes  of  his  respon- 
sibilities in  this  regard.  He  has  in  his 
every  deed  manifested  a  more  than  little 
regard  for  the  proper  balance  between 
not  only  foreign  and  militarj-  policy  but 
also  between  defense  and  other  Govern- 
ment policies,  through  which  balance 
alone  can  the  United  States  position  of 
world  leadership,  founded  upon  a  sound 
economy  and  integrated  operation,  be 
maintained. 

These  then  are  the  facts — not  all  by 
any  means — but  enough.  I  trust,  to  give 
the  ciiizenry  of  our  country  and  their 
sons  who  today  are  embattled  in  Korea, 
a  true  picture  of  our  great  Defense  Sec- 
retary— a  picture  of  forward  and  pro- 
gressive leadership;  of  stalwart  deter- 
mination to  achieve  not  only  a  balanced 
defense  team  but  a  balanced  defense 
team  within  a  balanced  framework  of 
government:  a  picture  of  a  man  whose 
tremendous  capabilities  and  great  vision 
gave  us  more  peacetime  defense  develop- 
ipents  than  our  country  has  ever  before 
had  in  all  its  history. 

Why  then  the  slings  and  arrows?  Do 
they  emanate  from  some  honorable 
Member  whose  district  might  have  lost 
a  m:litar>-  installation  by  the  well-con- 
ceived and  well-intentioned  defense 
economies? 

If  this  alone  were  the  cause.  I  would 
gladlj*  be  among  the  first,  though  how- 
soever reluctantly,  to  mark  it  down  to 
politics-as-usual. 


Are  the  brickbats  because  we  did  not 
have  an  armed  camp  precisely  in  Korea 
at  precisely  the  right  moment?  Even 
this  I  might  forgive,  for  no  man.  nor 
group  of  men.  including  our  foremost 
and  distinguished  arm-chair  strategists 
would  look  sillier  loaded  to  the  teeth  in 
Korea  if  the  Red  bear  chose  to  break  out 
elsewhere.  And  even  they  must  concede 
that  if  we  were  to  maintain  an  armed 
camp  at  ever;^'  potential  trouble  spot  to 
which  our  position  of  world  leadership 
commits  us.  we  here  at  home  would  have 
guns  for  breakfast  btillets  for  lunch  and 
missiles  for  dinner.  It  is  the  sad  but 
precarious  liability  cf  our  democracy  in 
these  recent  troubled  years  to  have  had 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  bear  without  liv- 
ing l.'ke  a  dog. 

But  when,  in  the  face  of  this  knowledge 
and  in  the  face  of  a  dim  but  foreseeable 
improvement  of  our  precariotis  position 
in  Korea,  the  scalp-hunters  still  beat 
their  drums,  then  I  say  this  can  no  longer 
be  dismissed  for  politics  as  usual.  Such 
reprehensible  conduct  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  politics  more  than  usual.  It 
must  he  condemned  by  the  American 
people  as  an  attempted  Operation  Boot- 
strap by  which  the  few  tr>'  to  lift  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
do  not  hear  our  military  chiefs  decrying. 
Their  differences,  such  as  they  were  in 
peacetime,  are  now  subverted  to  the  all- 
important  task  of  a  speedy  victory.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  no  GI  in  Korea  has 
been  heard  to  shout  "Hurray — but  now 
I'll  go  back  to  m>-  grousing  as  usual." 
Their  leaders  have  given  them  their  guns 
anti  stick  by  them  they  must.  Our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  given  us  the  facta 
and  stick  by  them  we  must.  Our  fight- 
ing sons  are  made  to  feel  that  they  can 
face  the  front  without  fear  from  attack 
in  the  rear.  Our  servants  of  defense  de- 
serve no  less  from  us. 


Address  cf  Gen.  William  J.  DonoTan 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  to  him  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  award  by  Coliunbia 
University  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
February  16,  1950: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  completed  the  con- 
quest of  China  and  this  has  been  given  for- 
mal approval  by  the  30-year  peace  treaty. 

Throughou*  the  Far  East  this  marlcs  a  de- 
feat for  the  United  States. 

This  victory  now  makes  Russia  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

There  may  be  disagreement  whether  this 
breach  of  the  former  balance  of  power  la 
Asia  has  already  gone  so  far  that  it  threatens 
our  security.  But  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  power  on 
which  formal  peace  depends  will  be  hopelessly 
upset  If  the  Russians  carry  out  their  projected 
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exteoslcn  of  thf  C^ln«>»^  corqupst  t.-i  Indv-"- 
clxln«.  H.-ng   K->ng.    the   Phlilppme*.   Sl»m. 
Malaja.   liiJk>Q<*u..   and   Burma.    ThU   wa« 
Ux*  pstH  bj  vhtcb  t.he  JafiAneM  belore  them 
foc  kU  til?  irar  to  India. 

I  TisUed  all  tbeae  uoontrlM.  except  Burma 
and  Korea,  and  also  rtsltw?  Japan.     r--:rlng 
mx  trip  t»»e  Riaalans  boldly  anno^inced  that 
thev  were  going  to  try  for  )u»t  luch  an  ex- 

;     u«t      They 

r?v-  i«nlaing 

;..•.:    .t^    .-.s   tlie 

...  ....      V\ .  .ilia 

.d  tj  accept  the 
?    French,    and 


ct  their  ( 
that 
tbe  CoauBMBM  rcvdu. -.: 
OoTCRUBCBt  at  Fracc:. 
a  week  the  Western  Pcv  e: 
challenge.  The  ^Itish. 
ovnelvcs  reeognUBed  the  oppoeltlon  grovem- 
it  o(  B»o  Dal.  In  Aala  it  Is  completely 
that  tbe  RohAum  hav*  declared 
lt«  war  on  the  rest  of  non-Com- 
Aste  and  ourselves.  I  wonder  if  the 
signlfU^ance  of  that  cbooalcg  up  of  sides 
has  really  ccme  home  to  us  here  In  the 
United  Stales. 

TheT  want  to  be  on  otir  side  tf  we're  safe 
to  be  with — If  we  can  be  relied  upon  to  .•tick 
with  them  when  'he  pDliig  get*  bad 

What  Is  there  we  can  do  to  Justify  their 
reliance  upon  U5?  What  are  the  elements 
In  that  area  thai  we  can  pull  together  for 
the  sake  cf  the  people  there  as  well  as  for 
our  peace  and  sec-orlly?  As  a  line  of  depar- 
ttire  I  ac^pt  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  "It  i?  hardly  nfcessary  f.^r  me 
to  say  that  an  attack  en  the  Philippines 
could  not  and  wculd  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States  but  I  h.isten  to  add  that  no  one 
perceives  the  Imminence  of  any  such  attack." 
Let  us  see  how.  even  at  this  late  day.  this 
defense  cculd  be  accomplished 

Southeast  As;a  stretches  from  the  subcon- 
tinent  of  India  to  the  A'jstralla  subcontinent. 
In  the  center  of  this  great  south  Asian  tri- 
angle lie  the  spreading  culture  cf  southeast 
.Asia — on  the  Indocl-.mese  Peninsula,  on 
Burma.  Slam,  and  Malaya:  On  the  Island  arc 
at  its  b£L3e  the  archioe.agoes  of  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines. 

Within  this  trangle  live  almost  600.COO.000 
people  or  aocut  25  percent  of  humanity. 

The  first  thir.g  we  have  to  do  Is  to  recog- 
nise that  the  theater  Is  one  theater — Btirma, 
India.  Slam.  Indochina.  Manila,  Malaya. 
Formosa.  Kcrea.  Japan. 

Thai  Is  all  one  in  spite  of  tl:e  differences 
that  lie  between.  That  it  Is  one  In  which 
Tlctcries  won.  time  gained  or  material  sal- 
T.^ged,  la  Indachina  or  Formosa  may  greatly 
help  In  an  Intelligent  defense  cf  the  Philip- 
pines or  In  rhe  reconstruction  of  Burma  or 
Indonesia. 

When  we  lock  at  our  map  and  wipe  cut  of 
cur  minds  the  wartime  artificial  atpaxatlon 
ir.ia  theaters  of  cperaiicn.  we  see  that  the 
wectem  Picitlc  is  a  strategic  unit  of  which  the 
Phiiipjjines  are  an  integral  part 

There  Is  t'lsorder  to  the  point  of  chaos 
In  Burma.  Yet  ii  la  the  bulwark  before  In- 
dia ar.d  only  speedy  political  and  economic 
reform  can  save  It  from  Soviet  exploitation. 
In  Ind'xrhlna  the  Soviet  has  picked  Ho  Chl- 
Miah.  to  GO  there  what  they  used  Mao  to  do 
In  Cnma  proper.  In  Malaya  the  British  are 
conier.d.ng  against  a  campaign  of  am'oufth 
and  assassination  by  the  Malayan  Commu- 
niat  Party. 

Jspan  and  Its  associated  islands  1.600  mile* 
from  the  Phil.ppines  give  it  protection  from 
the  north  and  Formoea  almost  halfway  be- 
tween must  be  denied  to  enemy  occupation 
by  National  China  until  neit  June  at  least. 

Indane&ia  la  the  matter  key  for  the  defense 
of  the  Philippines  because  with  Malaya  It 
forms  a  protective  shield  against  the  south 
and  that  shield  Is  given  depth  by  Australia 
only  300  miles  south  of  it.  Buateglcally. 
southeast  Asia  Is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
Whoever  controls  tbe  Strait  of  Malacca  and 
Singapore  dominates  a  sea  route  comparable 
In  Importance  with  the  Panama  Canal.  In- 
donesia Is  an  Island  gau  between  the  Pacific 
the  Indian  Oceana.    In  1«*4:2  Japan  took 


the  Islands  snd  broke  out  of  the  Pacific  to 
extend  Its  operations  as  far  west  as  Ceylon. 
The  Indian  Ocean  may  well  be  the  warm- 
wator  target  that  Ru&ala  has  always  sought. 
The  American  naval  and  air  bases  In  the 
Philippines  are  cnly  a  thousand  miles  from 
Saigon  In  French  Indochina. 

Indonesia  is  the  most  important  of  the 
southeast  Asian  countries  that  have  emerged 
from  colonial  status  Into  nationhood  An 
archipelago  stretching  nearly  4.000  miles  or 
one-seventh  of  the  way  around  the  earth  and 
having  some  750.000  cquare  miles  of  land 
area,  and  a  population  of  73.OOO.CO0. 

It  is  jMTibably  the  most  westernized  of  the 
FTir  K.>.stern  rountrles.  Its  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  even  Its  transp<^rt  system  are  based 
upon  western  models.  It  is  even  by  modern 
standards  rich  In  resources,  and  Is  fully  able 
to  repay  any  loans  advanced  to  it  for  re- 
construction and  capital  expenditures. 

Its  top  leadership  Is  antl-Communlst  by 
conviction.  Although  on  lower  levels  there 
Is  needed  experience  In  organization  and 
ndmlnlstratlon.  the  Government  In  control 
Is  about  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 
The  4  or  5  leadmg  men  are  competent  and 
holiest.  They  seek  United  S'^ates  technical 
advice  both  of  an  industrial  and  military 
nature.  If  we  could  meet  this  request  lor 
a!d  as  well  as  counsel,  our  position  would 
tram  strength  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  2  years  we  have  carried  out  a  policy 
there,  consistent,  definite,  and  to  a  degree 
successful. 

In  addition  our  Ambassadors  In  the  vital 
c  untries  of  India.  Slam,  and  Indonesia  are 
men  of  training,  experience,  and  understand- 
ing. They  already  have  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  those  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited. 

There  Is  general  aereement  amon^  those 
whose  opinion  should  be  given  weight  that 
Russia  has  a  program  in  southeast  Asia  and 
that  the  timetable  lor  that  program  has  been 
stepped  up  in  an  endeavor  to  take  full  ad- 
vanta.;e  of  the  momentum  from  their  speedy 
victories  In  China. 

The  urgency  requires  leadership  now.  It 
requires  a  leader — whether  you  call  him  a 
supreme  commander  or  a  hish  oommlssloner 
With  tlie  authority,  the  experience,  and  the 
ability  to  deal  with  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary problems.  Ke  should  be  vested  with  the 
discretion  to  deal  with  those  problems  on  the 
spot  end  should  be  located  in  the  theater 
close  enough  to  see  it  at  first  hand,  yet  not 
BO  close  as  to  lose  his  perspective. 

The  cooneratlon  of  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  Ehitch  would  be  eagerly  given  and 
they  know  our  leadership  is  needed.  The 
establishment  of  such  leadership  would  be 
welcom.ed  by  the  people  of  the  countries 
concerned  and  wou'.d  ajlay  their  present  fear 
that  we  would  abandon  them. 

We  must  make  clear  to  them  that  having 
picked  our  friends  we  will  stay  with  them 
to  the  finish  whatever  the  consequence. 
We  have  a  precedent  for  this  action. 
In  June  1948  Russia,  In  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, employed  a  menacing  and  dangerous 
taalc  to  test  the  will  of  the  Western  Allies 
and  to  stop  the  European  recovery  program 
at  the  otitset. 

General  Clay  met  the  challenge  with  bold- 
ness and  resolution.  The  dramatic  success 
of  Operation  Vlttles  which  mi\intalned  Ber- 
lin's food  supply  despite  the  seizure  of  the 
city,  caught  tlie  Soviets  flat-footed  with 
surprise. 

General  Clay  saw  that  if  the  Soviets  in- 
tended war — war  could  not  be  avoided  by  a 
retreat  from  Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  mean  that  we  would  be  driven  pro- 
gressively to  weaker  positions.  He  saw.  too. 
that  if  Russia  was  bluffing— that  the  moment 
had  come  to  call  the  bluff  or  to  surrender  the 
Initiative  he  had  won. 

The  courageous  and  common-sense  action 
of  General  Clay  In  that  crisis,  is  a  guide 
and  an  example  for  us  all. 


We  have  shown  our  great  desire  for  peace 
with  Russia  and  our  wllllnKness  to  settle 
differences.  But  we  ftave  learned  that  up  to 
now  at  least  agreement  with  the  Russians  is 
a  hopeless  illusion. 

We  now  see  that  what  happens  In  Berlin 
or  In  Peking  has  Its  repercussions  In  every 
area  of  the  world  where  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  face  each  other.  It  Is  a 
war  of  subversion  on  a  global  scale — in  which 
Russia  Is  trying  to  whlpsaw  us  from  one 
side  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

We  must  win  now  the  war  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  It  Is  a  war  which  on  many 
fronts  Russia  has  been  waging  and  win- 
ning.. A  war  that  we  can  lose  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  A  war  that  if  we  win 
may  make  impossible  a  shooting  war.  We 
can  neither  buy  our  way  out  nor  appease 
our  way  out.  Our  strength  must  be  found 
In  ourselves — In  our  decision  ant",  in  our  res- 
olution. 


Civil  Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

OF    NJ-W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  s  message  to  Congress  was  re- 
markable in  that  it  did  not  contain  a 
single  word  about  the  all-important 
matter  of  civil  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
Nation-wide  plan  of  civil  defense  in  case 
of  emergency  is  a  disgrace. 

The  history  of  civil-defense  planning 
in  Washington  is  one  of  typical  bureau- 
cratic bungling,  starts  and  stops,  and 
ail-around  lack  of  intelligent  action. 
Early  this  year  the  President  abohihed 
the  wartime  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Plan- 
ning and  transferred  its  duties  to  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board.  This 
now  a'Tcncy  within  the  Resources  Board 
came  mto  being  in  January,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  what  it  has  accom- 
plished to  date.  Plans  have  been  made, 
exhau.stive  r.^ports  have  been  submitted, 
and  then  they  have  all  been  shelved. 
The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to 
give  mayors  and  other  local  officials  the 
proper  guidance  on  steps  to  ccpe  with 
atomic  explosions  or  any  other  form  of 
enemy  attack. 

Mayors  of  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  complained  bitterly  of  the 
fumbling  operations  of  Federal  agencies 
attempting  to  set  up  a  civil-defense  pro- 
gram. Papers,  plans,  and  schemes  have 
been  shuffling  back  and  forth  from 
Washington  to  the  municipalities,  one 
report  superseding  another,  creating 
confusion  throughout  the  country.  On 
top  of  that,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  pursuing  a  hush-hush  policy  toward 
the  men  responsible  for  local  civil  de- 
fense which  has  made  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  defense  plan  impossible. 
One  city  has  one  plan,  one  city  has 
another,  and  there  is  no  coordination 
between  the  cities  and  States  and  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  20  of  the  48 
States  have  any  sort  of  legislation  call- 
ins  for  the  financing  and  implementation 
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of  a  real  defease  plan.  This  seems  like 
a  di.sgraceful  lack  of  proper  cooperation 
and  direction  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  contrast  to  the  inept  and  stumbling 
civil-defense  functions  in  Washington, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  set  a  fino 
example  in  preparing  defense  measures 
to  m.^et  possible  emergencies.  Governor 
Dewey  ha.s  a  most  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective plan  of  civil-defense  operation, 
which  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  I  call 
upon  the  proper  Federal  authorities  in 
Washin^iton  to  promptly  get  down  to 
work  and  develop  a  workable  key  plan 
of  civil  defense  which  should  be  in  keep- 
ing and  in  time  with  the  other  measures 
being  planned  by  the  Government  in  the 
present  situation. 


Military  Support  Reqau-ements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARPIS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARYiATZ 

or  MARYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"r.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.     GARMATZ.     Mr.     Speaker,     a 

month  ago  the  Korean  crisis  broke  into 
open  warfare,  and  in  the  30  days  suc- 
ceeding that  outbreak  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  take  inventory  of  our  national 
defense  potential.  We  have,  before  the 
Congress,  proposals  which  will  increase 
our  military  might  to  a  strength  deemed 
absolutely  necessa;r5-,  and  proposals  that 
will  enable  our  industries  to  support  our 
military  needs. 

In  composing  a  balanced  defense 
team,  many  elements  must  be  brought 
together.  We  are  increasing  the  ranks 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We  will 
produce  more  aircraft,  and  heaNT  and 
light  armament,  more  supplies,  and  ma- 
terial. 

We  will,  for  some  months  to  come,  in- 
crease our  military  strength  in  Korea. 
We  will,  necessarily,  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  outbreak 
of  further  conflict.  Wherever  we  run 
up  our  flag,  those  men  serving  under  it 
must  receive  supplies  in  quantities  both 
timely  and  ample.  I  will  address  my 
remarks  today  to  this  element  of  supply, 
and  am  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses early  action  by  the  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  and  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports,  cargo-vessels,  and  tankers 
for  military  support  requirements. 

The  bill  which  I  -"^end  to  the  desk  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  survey  American-flag  vessels  ii.  oper- 
ation and  tiiose  in  our  reserve  fleet  and. 
within  90  days,  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  construction  of  the  mini- 
mum number  of  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels,  in  excess  of  those  available,  that 
will  be  needed  for  defense  purposes  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  survey  and  repair  134  ves- 
sels now  in  our  reserve  fleet,  which  have 
been  designated  as  auxihary  vessels   at 


a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000  OCO.    To  fa- 

cihtate  the  beginning  of  this  most  vital 
repair  work,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Coorporation  to 
advance  $15,000,000  to  get  the  work  un- 
der way.  which  advance  will  be  repaid 
from  funds  therein  authorized.  The  bill 
propo.ses  geographical  distribution  of 
construction  and  repair  work  to  provide 
a  nucleus  of  skilled  labor  in  all  our  mari- 
time areas,  and  it  directs  all  construction 
and  repair  authorized  thereunder  to  be 
effected  in  private  shipyards. 

In  1947  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  pomted 
out  shortages  then  existing  in  our  mer- 
chant fleet  available  for  military  sup- 
port. In  April  1948  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  m  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  stated  that  we  were  then  50 
percent  short  of  wartime  trocp-li't  ca- 
pacity, and  that  )71  tankers  must  be 
built  by  1951  to  meet  our  tanker-vessel 
needs  in  wartime.  In  a  restricted  mem- 
orandum dated  March  22.  1949.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafO  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  an  immediate 
program  be  instituted,  on  an  annual 
basis,  to  bring  439  military  auxiliary  ves- 
sels in  our  reserve  fleet  into  condition 
for  defense  support. 

In  the  peak  of  World  War  n  we  had 
1,300.000  persons  employed  in  our  ship- 
yards. Appropriate  authorities  have 
recommended  an  absolute  minimum  of 
60.000  peacetime  employees  as  vital  to 
preparedness,  other  authorities  have 
placed  this  number  as  high  as  100, OCO. 
Today,  our  shipyard  employment  totals 
about  33.000. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us  that 
we  were  fortunate  in  having,  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  U.  a  grace  period  in 
which  to  build  and  man  our  ship  con- 
struction and  repair  yards.  We  cannot 
rely  on  that  good  fortune  being  repeated 
In  the  event  of  another  war.  Prudence 
requires  that  we  undertake  the  mini- 
mum program  to  ready  our  fleet  which 
is  proposed  in  the  bill  I  have  today  in- 
troduced. We  have  been  forewarned. 
as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  by  those 
charged  with  meeting  our  defense  obU- 
gations.  I  ask  your  early  and  earnest 
consideration  of  this  important  measui-e. 


Inquiry  Urged  To  Fix  Military  Responsi- 
bility Prior  to  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    Ni-W    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  25.  1950; 
iNQrniY  UncED  To  Pnt  Mn-rrART  Responsibh.- 

mr    Prior    to    Koriax    War — MAcAaTHtni 

Raises  Issui  m  Saying  Ddxnsx  Was  a  Nrw 

Mission 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

General  MacArthur  has  completely  disasso- 
ciated hlmsell  rrom  any  responsibility  for  the 


defense  of  Korea  prior  to  the  aggression  by. 
the   North   Koreans. 

This  step  U  significant  b«cause  it  means 
that  some  d^y  Congress  will  have  to  place 
the  blame  elsewhere  for  the  failure  of  ade- 
quate United  States  forces  to  be  In  the  far 
eastern  area.  The  exact  words  of  General 
MacArthur  are  to  be  found  in  a  message  tele- 
graphed to  President  Truman  last  week.  Mr. 
Truman  made  a  brief  reference  to  that  mes- 
sage during  his  rtcent  broadcast  and  the  full 
text  of  the  communication  was  subsequently 
made    available. 

Since  the  message  Itself  was  concerned  pri- 
marily with  Korean  operations,  the  pertinent 
paragraph  about  responsibility  for  the  un- 
preparedness  of  Am.erica  in  the  Far  East  was 
generally  overlooked.  Here  Is  what  General 
MacArthur  said: 

•'I  do  not  believe  that  history  records  • 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  Far  East  Air  Force  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  have  been  deployed  to  a  distant  land 
for  Immediate  commitment  to  major  opera- 
tions. It  merits  highest  commendation  for 
the  commanders,  staffs,  and  units  concerned 
and  attests  to  their  superior  training  and 
high  state  of  readiness  to  meet  any  even- 
tuality. 

COMPLETELY  NEW  MISSION 

"This  finds  added  emphasis  In  the  fact  that 
the  Far  East  Command,  until  the  President's 
great  pronouncement  to  support  the  epochal 
action  of  the  United  Nations  had  no  slight- 
est responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  fre« 
Republic  of  Korea.  With  the  President's  de- 
cision, It  assumed  a  completely  new  and 
added  mission." 

The  foregoing  second  paragraph  quoted 
could  not  have  been  Inserted  by  the  general 
without  purpose.  Possibly  It  was  to  re- 
fute the  bitter  attack  which  was  made  on 
General  MacArthur  by  a  former  Cabinet  offi- 
cer of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  writing 
recently  In  the  New  Republic. 

But,  whatever  the  reafon.  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  statement  opens  up  new  avenues  of 
discussion.  For  If  the  far -eastern  command 
wasn't  responsible  for  military  contingencies 
that  might  arise  In  Korea.  wh»  was  respon- 
sible? Was  It  the  Navy  or  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  cr  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  Wash- 
ington? 

COMPLICATED    PBOCEDtTRE    NOW 

There  was  a  time  when,  weeks  ahead  of  « 
crisis — the  moment  the  newspapers  began 
making  mention  of  any  possible  trouble  In 
a.-eas  where  American  Interests  were  not  far 
away — the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  walk 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ask  If  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  sending  a  cruiser 
or  a  battleship  to  patrol  somewhere  near  the 
area  where  there  mleht  be  danger  of  f'-lction. 

Usually  the  Secretary  of  State  rvould  say 
he  had  no  objection  provided  the  ships  didn't 
get  too  close  to  cause  any  speculation  as  to 
the  reason  for  their  presence.  So  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  would  station  ships  2  or  3 
days'  sailing  distance  away — but  they  would 
be  handy.  Today  a  carrier  task  force  or  two 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  i::rul8er  or  battleship 
of  yesteryears. 

Nowadays,  however,  under  unification,  the 
procedure  Is  far  more  complicated  and 
clumsy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  doesn't 
go  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  all.  He 
has  to  lay  such  a  matter  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  cf  Staff.  After  they  find  out  how 
much  money  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
allot  to  them,  the  Chiefs  have  to  decide  what 
ships  the  Navy  shall  or  shall  not  have  in 
commission. 

The  matter  of  what  areas  shall  or  shall  not 
be  defended  has  to  go  before  the  National 
Security  Council  which  meets  rarely.  It  takes 
a  persistent  Secretary  cf  the  Navy  to  get  any- 
where. By  this  time,  the  whole  problem  can 
be  lost  In  a  maze  of  red  tape  and  complex 
unification  machinery.  In  this  Instance, 
nothing  at  all  was  done.  Everybody's  busi- 
ness was  evidently  nobody's  business. 
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nrorniT  Ntmro  rot  axswti 
In*sniuch  as  the  A.r  Force  er.ir.us'.n^ts 
promlwd  that  all  wars  would  start  i  certain 
^raT — namelT  by  atcmtc-botnb  «t*acks.  w'.th 
B-3«'s  kr.ocklnc  out  the  enemy  In  a  few 
davs — the  Navy  wasn't  permitted  to  have 
carrier  taf^k  forces  to  patrol  troubled  area*  In 
the  Par  East  even  If  It  had  a  Secretary  cf  the 
KaTT  who  wanted  to  keep  such  forces  or  a 
dlTlslcn  of  marines  stationed  near  the  danger 
rone?  In  the  Pacific. 

The  question  cf  why  adequate  naval  forces 
and  marines  to  handle  a  mL«5lon  In  Korea 
were  not  on  hand,  either  In  the  Philippines 
or  at  bases  In  Okinawa  or  even  In  waters  nf>p.r 
Japan.  Is  one  that  shotild  soon  be  answered 
by  a  nonpartisan  board  cf  Inquiry.  Such  an 
Investltratlon  Is  estential  M  America  Is  to  de- 
veicp  a  system  cf  command — civilian  and 
mlMtary — which  will  be  prer)ared  for  con- 
tlneencles  that  can  arise  In  fulfilling  the 
new  Amerlc-in  responsitillty  of  policing  the 
seven  seas 

Either  new  leclslatlon  or  a  sharr-er  delinea- 
tion cf  resr>on«lfcillty  for  command  areas  Is 
needed  to  protect  American  Interests  against 
sudden  outbreaks  of  aggression. 


valor.  This  gallant  patriot  has  made  the 
supreme  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  Mrs.  Nellie  Richter  has 
made  a  sacrifice  of  equal  measure.  She 
has  given  her  only  scm.  and  has  become 
one  of  those  sad  but  incredibly  brave 
American  mothers,  who.  throuph  the 
years,  have  been  likewise  bereaved  when 
our  country  was  at  war. 

Certainly,  these  are  desperate  and  un- 
certain days.  Days  when  our  ver>-  na- 
tional existence  may  be  in  jeopardy.  As- 
suredly, those  of  us  who  mi'^ht  be 
tempted  to  succumb  to  the  evil  of  panic 
buymg.  or  to  the  greedy  and  selfish  pur- 
suit of  hoarding,  might  well  give  heed  to 
the  example  set  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Richter, 
and  by  Sgt.  Keith  P.  Rigney,  her  hero 
son. 


^ 


McCarthyisiB  Confounded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Sgt.  KeHh  P.  Rigney 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DIXIE  GILMER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATn.'ES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  19S0 

Mr.  GILMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14.  while  serving  with  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  Division,  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Set.  Keith  P.  Rigney,  26  years  old, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mrs. 
Nellie  Richter,  3949  East  Admiral  Place, 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  and  was  the  first  reported 
casualty  of  the  Korean  engagement  from 
Oklahoma's  First  Congressional  District. 

Word  of  his  death  came  11  days  after 
Mrs.  Richter  received  a  letter  from  her 
son,  saymg  he  was  being  sent  to  the  bat- 
tle area  from  Japan,  and  just  1  year  to 
the  day  after  he  left  the  Umted  States 
for  the  Far  East. 

He  was  one  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
group  who  helped  to  fight  an  heroic  rear 
guard  action  against  odds  which  were 
most  prohibitive.  Sergeant  Rigney  was  a 
World  War  n  veteran  who  reenlisted  18 
months  ago.  intending  to  make  a  career 
of  service  In  the  Army.  At  that  time, 
he  was  majoring  in  mathematics  at 
Tulsa  University,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  Alpha  Social  Fraternity. 

Sergeant  Rigney  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Muskogee,  Okla..  and 
was  an  all-State  football  end  on  the  Mus- 
kogee Central  High  School  m  the  early 
1940s. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  high  school, 
he  received  scholarship  bids  to  several 
of  the  country's  leading  universities.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for 
2  years  before  entering  World  War  II  in 
1942.  where  he  served  with  a  field  ar- 
tillery unit  attached  to  the  Ninty -fifth 
Division.  He  was  ir  the  European  thea- 
ter, and  was  a  member  of  the  late  Gen. 
George  S.  Patten's  Third  Army.  During 
this  service  he  received  a  citation  for 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  preserve  for  the  record  the  expression 
of  the  able  and  usually  temperate  Mar- 
quis Childs. 

It  is  evident  that  he  is  convinced  by 
his  study  of  the  Tydings  report  that  the 
unjust  and  unfounded  charges  leveled 
against  the  State  Department  and  its 
more  than  20.000  loyal  employees  by 
Senator  McCarthy,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port, resulted  In  the  demoralization  of 
the  entire  Department.  This  distin- 
guished columnist  gives  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings as  he  relegates  these  charges  to  the 
proper  place.  He  does  not  mince  words. 
His  language  Is  clear  and  understand- 
able. It  Is  plain  that  his  feelings  are  in 
line  with  that  of  a  score  of  other  fair 
and  well-informed  observers  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  accord  with  the 
T>-ding3  report,  and  who  have  con- 
demned the  tactics  and  the  political  ob- 
jectives of  the  Republican  Party. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  his  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  25,  1950,  as  follows: 

McCaRTHTTSM     CONTOtTNDKO 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

REAL   TBRXAT    MISSED 

The  McCarthy  affair  has  ended  as  it  be- 
gan—In the  mire  of  politics.  The  hope  Is 
that  It  may  now  be  consigned  once  and  for 
all  to  the  garbage  heap  of  hlatory  wbere  It 
belongs. 

Bin  that  l.s  probably  a  vain  hope.  With 
varying  degrees  of  enthualaam,  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  are  now  on  record  as  a 
party  In  defense  of  the  party  position  of 
McCarthylsm.  This  wlU  enable  the  Jenners, 
the  Wherrys.  and  the  Maloneo  to  campaign 
on  the  lowest  leveU  of  aex  perversion  and 
conununlsm  with  the  aeemlng  aancilon  of  a 
great  political  party. 

What  a  strange  sound  debate  on  McCar- 
thyUm  has  had.  (If.  Indeed,  It  could  b« 
called  a  debate  )  This  Nation  Is  In  such 
mortal  peril  as  even  the  blindest  should  now 
perceive. 


On  the  near  horizon  the  baleful  light  of 
Imminent  danger  throws  the  w^ole  scene 
Into  sharp  and  unexpected  relief  It  Is  a 
pitiless  light  that  exposes  what  must  seem 
to  any  rational  observer  a  kind  oi  lunatlo 
dance  on  the  ramparts. 

It  was  probably  too  much  to  expect  of  hu- 
man nature  that  Senator  Ttdin^s  should 
have  taken  for  nearly  6  months  the  abuse 
and  the  attacks  heaped  on  him.  as  chairman 
of  the  Investigating  subcommitte-.  without 
answering  back.  Even  many  of  t  le  opposi- 
tion concede  privately  that  his  an  wer  was  a 
ma'iterplece  of  analysis  and  denunciation. 

He  might  have  rested  on  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee.  He  might 
have  said  that  In  view  of  the  timet  It  was  not 
his  Intention  to  Inflamt  and  exacerbate  the 
political  quarrel  that  has  grown  up  out  of 
McCahthy  s  reckless  and  unf our  ded  accu- 
sations. 

The  report  seems  to  me.  In  Its  thorough- 
ness and  Its  documentation  from  te.<tlmony, 
a  convincing  statement.  Repeatedly.  Mc- 
Carthy's charges  are  set  out  and  repeatedly 
the  absence  of  even  the  slighteit  proof  is 
shown. 

Even  Senator  Lodge  for  the  ml  lorlty  con- 
cedes that  In  the  case  of  Owen  La:tlmore,  on 
which  McCaethy  declared  all  1  Is  charges 
would  stand  or  fall,  nothing;  v  as  proved. 
Staking  out  a  curious  position  somewhere 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Wherry 
wing  of  the  GOP.  Lodge  says  the  Investiga- 
tion was  incomplete.  He  is  in  favor  of  a 
commission  to  be  named  by  Congress  to  go 
Into  the  whole  business  more  -horoughly 
than  a  committee  of  Senators  cot  Id  possibly 
do. 

The  Lattlmore  case  Illustrates  tlie  essential 
unreality  of  the  McCarthy  afJalr  Insofar  as 
any  vital  American  Interest  Is  concerned. 
McCarthy  charged  that  Lattlmo-e  was  the 
"architect"  of  American  foreign  p  )llcy  In  the 
Far  East. 

Events  have  helped  to  prove  t.ils  absurd. 
Lattlmore  was  not  In  favor  of  committing 
American  strength  behind  the  Government 
of  South  Korea.  In  his  book.  Sanation  In 
Asia,  published  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
he  calls  the  turn  on  the  weakne ■«  of  South 
Korea  and  the  preponderan :  military 
strength  of  North  Korea.  If  Lattlmore  had 
in  fact  been  the  architect  of  far  « astern  pol- 
icy, the  course  followed  In  Korea  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  different. 

Its  unreality.  Its  Irrelevance  io  the  peril 
of  this  hour,  may  well  be  the  mo5t  frighten- 
ing aspect  of  McCarthylsm  and  Its  political 
aftermath.  There  Is  reason  to  ')elleve  that 
a  real  danger  of  Communist  sabotage  exists. 
In  Its  m.ost  threatening  aspect  It  would  be 
directed  against  what  Is  the  onh  real  shield 
to  the  security  of  the  west — ti  e  Strategic 
Air  Command.  If  the  planes  ntendcd  to 
carry  the  atomic  bomb  to  an  ene  ny.  or  their 
bases,  were  effectively  sabotaged  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  a  global  wi r,  Americas 
power  to  retaliate  would  be  crlpjlcd. 

That  kind  of  threat  ImpUe.'  the  most 
thorough  and  hard-boiled  advarce  prepara- 
tion for  an  unden^round  of  sklUec  and  highly 
trained  agents  willing  to  go  an>  lengths  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  ml&ilon.  Such 
agents  will  not  be  caught  nor  sue  i  a  plot  un- 
covered. In  a  crowded  congresslo  aal  hearing 
room  before  the  television  and  t:ie  newsreel 
cameras.  It  can  be  balked  only  by  equal 
skills  such  as  we  believe  we  tave  In  the 
FBI.  counterintelligence  of  Arm\  and  Navy, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

There  were  in  1946  and  194'.  some  bad 
security  risks  In  the  State  Depaitment  who 
were  for  the  most  part  misfits  In  other  ways, 
too.  They  were  removed.  That  Is  the  past. 
When  wUl  we  learn  that  to  quarrel  among 
ourselves  over  the  mistakes  and  t  le  blunders 
of  the  past  Is  the  surest  way  tt  guarantee 
that  we  will  lose  the  future? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW   YCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
ne'AT.papers  published  throughout  the 
country,  there  appeared  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles relative  to  the  Marine  Corps  which 
I  feel  are  of  timely  interest  and  special 
Importance.  In  view  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  Marine  Corps  during  the 
last  war,  its  neglectful  treatment  during 
the  postwar  years,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
covery by  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  strategic  military  value  of  an  effec- 
tive military  service  .<^uch  as  the  Marine 
Corps  has  di-splayed  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  I  commend  the.se  articles  to 
your  attention: 

Shall  We  Sctrm-E  the  Marines? 
(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

I.  THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  CORPS 

At  the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities,  this 
country's  armed  services  were  deployed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

General  MacArthur  commanded  160,000 
trcKps  In  Japan. 

We  maintained  small  occupation  armies  in 
Germany,  In  Austria,  and  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  Air  Force  had  bombers  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, fighter  planes  at  Wiesbaden  on  the 
Rhine,  and  a  base  In  north  Africa. 

The  Navy  had  Asiatic  and  Mediterranean 
Fleets. 

Never  before  in  a  period  of  technical  world 
peace  did  we  have  so  many  land  garrisons 
and  sea  and  air  detachments  stationed 
abroad  in  a  posture  for  war — stationed  in 
danger  areas  where  alert  attention  was  es- 
sential and  warlike  moves  Impended. 

But  a  familiar  element  was  lacking. 

Even  a  cursory  survey  of  otir  foreign  place- 
ments invited  the  question:  Where  are  the 
United  States  marines? 

The  answer  was,  on  June  25,  1950.  the 
marines  were  here  at  home — all  71.000  of 
them,  except  a  few  on  temporary  naval  as- 
signments. 

Consequently,  in  the  Korean  emergency 
marines  had  to  be  transported  across  the 
Pacific  to  support  General  MacArthur. 

And  the  fact  that  marines  were  ready  to 
go  to  Asia  proved  anew  the  IndlspensabUlty 
of  the  corps  In  our  national  defense. 

But  the  marines  were  not  being  confined 
to  d:lU  yards  because  the  marines  wanted 
It  so. 

They  were  detained  and  their  ranks  had 
been  much  reduced  because  military  policy. 
under  the  National  I>efense  Act,  apparently 
sought  to  abolish  the  Marine  Corps. 

For  not  only  were  there  no  marines  on 
shore  duty  overseas — the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  had  been  debarred  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Tlius  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  no  longer  had  the  expert  consultation. 
as  they  no  longer  had  the  field  collalwra- 
tlon,  of  the  most  versatile  section  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment. 

Yet  the  Marine  Corps  unquestionably  be- 
longs in  our  organization,  both  afloat  and 
ashore. 

Marine  training,  as  well  as  marine  tradi- 
tion, admirably  equips  marine  regiments 
for  occupation  tasks  at  such  outposts  as 
Trieste. 

In  large-scale  hostilities,  mnrlne  compa- 
nies are  best  adapted  to  lead  amphibious 


actions,  as  the  marines  proved  In  the  Pacific 
war. 

And  when  It  comes  to  plans  and  opera- 
tions, only  the  marines  can  provide  seasoned 
officers  who  combine  both  Army  and  Navy 
education  and  experience  with  their  own 
specialty. 

For  the  purpose  of  Improving  our  mili- 
tary councils  and  preserving  a  martial  In- 
stitution that  brought  luster  to  our  annals 
for  175  years.  Representative  Vinson,  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  Introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  7580) 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Act. 

This  bin  deserves  attention. 

n.    WHY    WE    NEED  THE    MA3UNES 

It  required  the  Korean  Incident  to  re- 
veal the  fact  that  on  June  25.  1950.  fcr  the 
first  time  In  our  history  the  United  States 
had  armed  garrisons  or  occupation  forces 
abroad  with  no  marines  among  them. 

This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  a  sound 
and  venerable  policy. 

In  the  old  dsys.  when  armlc;  and  navies 
were  relatively  small.  It  was  the  Marine  Corps 
which  made  foreign  landings  to  protect 
American  Interests,  besides  providing  naval 
police  on  the  seas. 

In  the  First  World  War  the  marines  went 
ashore  with  the  Army  in  France,  fighting  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Woods. 

In  the  late  war.  the  marines — as  masters 
of  amphibious  actions — preceded  the  Army 
at  Guadalcanal  and  captured  raany  of  the 
Pacific  islands  that  became  advanced  posi- 
tions for  our  land-based  air  power. 

At  presen*.  Soviet  Imperialism  has  made  a 
large  A.-ir.y  and  Navy,  and  an  ui.precedented 
Air  Force.  American  necessities. 

Amidst  these  Immense  mobll  zatlons,  the 
Marine  Corps  looks  numerically  unimportant, 
r.nd  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  suspect 
that  Its  usefulness  Is  over. 

In  fact,  however,  when  Soviet  imperialism 
Is  destroyed — as  destroyed  it  must  be — cur 
vastly  extended  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  be  constricted  to  a  ration il  peacetime 
basis. 

In  that  better  day.  we  shall  again  want 
the  marines  as  an  elite,  mobl.e  agency  to 
he'p  keep  order  In  the  world— not  forgetting 
that  the  marines  will  also  have  their  special 
role  In  another  war. 

There  are  other  reasons,  grow.ng  out  of  Its 
origin,  for  retaining  and  not  impairing  the 
Marine  Corps. 

By  a  somewhat  common  error,  the  marines 
are  often  regarded  as  merely  £  part  of  the 
Navy. 

But  the  marines  were  never  that. 
The  Marine  Corps  was  separately  created 
by  Congress  In  1798  and  made  subject  to  the 
President's  orders. 

Subsequently.  In  the  departir  entlzatlon  of 
Government,  the  marines  became  part  of 
tt»e  Naval  Establishment  undt  r  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  President. 

Marines  on  ship  duty  are  under  naval  dis- 
cipline: but  the  Marine  Corps  is  not  com- 
manded by  the  Navy. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  its  own  comman- 
dant, whose  rank  and  title  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  an  Army  general. 

And.  subject  to  Presidentiil  directions, 
marines  are  assigned  to  shore  dMties  in  which 
the  Navy  does  not  partake. 
A  descriptive  statement  says: 
"Marines  many  times  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  again  during  World  War  I  have 
acted  as  couriers  for  the  State  Department 
and  on  two  conspicuous  occasions  have  been 
called  upon  to  aid  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  guarding  the  mails. 

'The  Presidant's  assignment  of  marines 
to  United  Nations'  truce  teams  is  another 
example  of  this  type  of  employment." 

As  a  separate  service,  a  specialized  service, 
and  a  select  service,  the  Marine  Corps  should 
have  a  place  in  our  defense  organization. 


Equally,  the  Marine  Corps — whUe  execut- 
ing its  nonmilitary  duties — should  have  a 
voice  in  our  defense  planning. 

Representative  Vinson's  bill  (H.  R.  7580) 
would  assure  these  objectives. 

III.     MARINE    CORPS    LEADERSHIP 

From  1940  until  1942.  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  consulted  three  military  ad- 
visers— Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff;  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  C.  Holcomb,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corpw. 

America's  basic  strategy  for  World  War  II 
was  formulated  by  this  group. 

In  1942.  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  organized.  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  had  the  Marine 
Commandant  excluded  from  strategic  plan- 
ning at  the  highest  level. 

In  1943.  General  Holcomb  retired  as  Ma- 
rine Commandart. 

President  Roosevelt  proposed  him  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  f.taff. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  again  ob- 
jected; and  General  Holcomb  was  sent  to 
South  Africa  as  United  State  Minister. 

When  the  existing  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stair 
wr.s  created  under  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1947.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  new  Air 
Force  was  seated  with  the  Army  Chief  of 
Stafl  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Exclusion  of  *he  marines  from  the  top 
echelon  of  planning  deprives  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  widest  training  which  any  of 
the  Armed  Forces  can  provide. 

Army  officers  are  educated  for  Army  duty. 
Navy  officers  are  developed  for  naval  com- 
mand. 

Marine  Corps  officers  attend  professional 
schools  and  have  combat  or  other  experi- 
ence in  the  other  services  as  well  as  their 
own. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  had  19  Comman- 
dants. 

All  except  one  had  sea  service  as  officers  in 
the  Navy. 

Sixteen  had  battle  experience  with  the 
Army. 

The  corps  now  has  44  generals. 
Thirty-five  of  them  have  been  graduated 
from  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  foreign  mili- 
tary Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

ActuaHy.  those  35  officers  attended  a  total 
of  55  such  Institutions. 

In  brief,  Marine  Corps  officers  possess  both 
the  education  and  the  training  to  qualify 
them  for  consulations  in  a  unified  national 
defense  system. 

But  the  other  armed  services  do  not  pro- 
vide the  same  diversity. 

Thirteen  officers  have  been  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Its  equivalent  since 
1941. 

Only  one.  General  Holcomb,  the  former 
Marine  Commandant,  was  ever  graduated 
from  a  professional  school  or  had  any  com- 
bat duty  outside  his  own  service. 

The  truth  Is  that,  since  General  Holcomb 
was  eliminated  from  the  high  councils  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Army  Influ- 
ence has  dominated  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
For  the  Air  Force  is  a  derivative  of  the 
Army. 

And,  as  evidenced  by  canceliatlen  of  the 
Navy's  projected  supercarrier  and  the  harsh 
cashiering  of  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  the 
Navy  Itself  has  been  subordinated. 

"During  most  of  my  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  Admiral  Den- 
feld has  written,  "all  my  colleagues  were 
career  Army  officers,  graduates  of  West 
Point." 

This  imbalance  tends  to  distort  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  unification,  which  is  to  uti- 
lize fully  all  the  services. 

IV.    SNtJBBINO     THE     CORPS 

Not  only  does  the  debarment  of  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps    Commandant    iiom    the    Joint 
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Chiefs  erf  Staff  deprlTe  ever  tinlfled  natlotssd 
cJeTense  of  Important  cotinael. 

By  a  proc««B  of  unolBclal  demobllttatlon 
of  the  Corps,  our  anned  fcares  may  scon  be 
<lepriTed  of  their  most  mobile  element  In 
any  field  actions,  especially  those  of  an 
eflMTgeney  na(uxc. 

A  staMSMBt  iMde  sTallable  to  the  Vinson 
cammtttte  in  Congress  says: 

"By  means  of  mobilization  planning  a  serv- 
ice can  be  denied  eflectual  participation  In 
defense  of  the  country. 

"The  mobilization  base  may  be  so  dimin- 
ished by  piecemeal  employment  of  forces  as 
to  militate  against  further  mcblUzailon. 

•Decision*  on  niobili»atlcn  can  deny  a 
service  effectual  espansKm  in  time  of  war 
and  exclude  it  from  e3ecUTe  action." 

Under  the  current  organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  St^ff.  the  Marine  C<:rps  is 
bcin^  subiected  to  the  described  process  of 
attrition. 

In  a  formal  statement  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tivss  on  October  IT.  1&49.  General  Clifton  B. 
Gates,  the  Marine  Corps  Conmiandant.  no- 
tified Congress  of  the  prevalent  discrunlna- 
tion,  which  tends  to  eliminate  the  Marines 
entirely. 

Ai--d  evidently,  such  a  design  Is  In  mind  in 
the  Army-controlled  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Tr.e  statement  before  the  Vinson  commit- 
tee says,  with  respect  to  joint  training  of  the 
Armed  Forces: 

"The  Marine  Corps  was  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  only  major  landing  exercises 
of  the  past  year,  those  made  at  Oahu  and 
Vieques. 

"This  is  the  very  field  in  which  the  Marine 
Corps  has  been  granted  primacy  In  landing 
force  development  matters 

"Surely  such  a  jKsilcy  is  cf  major  Import  to 
the  Marine  Ccrps  and  should  receive  the  at- 
tention cf  the  Commandant." 

The  same  statement  observes  that  mobill- 
zation  and  war  plans  involving  a  service 
fhould  at  least  be  -subject  to  the  considera- 
tion" of  Its  commander. 

"However."  the  statement  continues,  "the 
Ocanmandant  has  never  been  consulted  on 
these  war  plans,  and  no  marines  are  members 
cf  the  committees  formulating  strategic 
plans  for  war." 

In  World  War  I.  and  also  in  the  last  war, 
marine  exploits  were  an  inspiration  to  the 
Kation. 

*In  every  war  engaged  In  by  the  United 
States,"  the  statement  to  the  Vinson  com- 
mittee says,  "mannes  have  served  as  a  na- 
tional force  In  readmess. 

"In  the  most  recent  of  these  wars  marines 
In  f&f-flung  areas  were  both  first  under  at- 
tack and  first  to  Initiate  offensive  operations 
against  the  Jiipanese  at  Guadalcanal. 

"They  were  also  the  first  sent  to  Instire  the 
defense  of  Ireland  prior  to  hostilities. 

"In  World  War  I  the  bulk  of  the  Marine 
Corps  served  with  the  Army:  in  World  War  II 
they  served  as  the  landing  spearhead  for 
Pacific  operations. 

"In  v;  orld  war  III  they  may  serve  in  either, 
both,  or  a  different  capacity,  but  or.e  fact  is 
etched  with  clarity — the  Marine  Corpe.  be- 
cause of  its  readiness  to  fight,  will  have  a 
vital  role  in  any  future  war." 

V     THZ  VINSON  BILL 

When  legislation  to  unify  the  Armed  Forces 
appeared  la  Congress  fear  was  expressed  that 
the  hateful  Prussian  General  StafI  system 
might  be  adopted. 

Brig.  Gen.  Merntt  Edscn  was  the  foremost 
BF>okesman  of  this  view 

As  a  colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps,  he  had 
captured  Henderson  Airfield,  warning  the 
crucial  action  on  GuadMcanal,  for  which  he 
received  promotion  and  the  rarely  awarded 
Congressional  Medal. 

Because  of  restrictive  refulatlonj,  the  dis- 
tinguished oflicer  felt  compelled  to  resign  his 
commission  In  order  to  express  his  expert 
oplnioa. 


His  wamtne  went  unheeded;  and  only  now 
Is  there  rccotnltlon  that  General  Edson  may 
have  been  right 

As  now  constituted,  with  the  Marine  Corps 
excluded,  the  Army  prevails  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stafr. 

Three  of  the  four  members  are  Army 
praduates.  all  without  naval  experience,  and 
two  with  no  aviation  background. 

The  fourth  member— the  Cliief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  no  Army  training. 

All  are  veteran  commanders  of  high  at- 
tainments. 

But  in  the  present  set-up  the  Navy  Is  a 
very  minority  factor. 

On  one  hand.  It  is  outnumbered  in  the 
old  Army-Navy  rivalry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Force  Is  Jealous 
of  naval  aviation. 

The  Vinson  bill  would  provide  a  balance 
by  making  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  only  service  that  has  triple  train- 
in?*  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

This  would  also  assure  the  preservation  of 
the  Marines. 

Under  the  Vinson  plam  the  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  would  be  ineligible  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  considered  that 
under  the  present  la^^v,  the  chairmanship 
may  permanently  become  any  Army  preroga- 
tive or  monopoly. 

And.  in  a  semlmilltarlzed  nation,  this 
mleht  Indeed  produce  the  Prussian  general- 
staff  system. 

Representative  Vinson  therefore  proposes 
that  the  chairmanship  shall  rotate,  for  2-year 
terms,  among  the  commanders  of  the  three 
major  services:  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

To  the  argument  that  the  marines  are  part 
o'  the  Navy  Department  and  need  no  rep- 
resentation at  ail,  the  replies  are  made: 

1.  The  Marme  Corps  is  not  subordinate  to 
the  Chief  cf  Naval  Operations  aind  should 
speak  for  itself. 

2.  Marine  Corps  Interests  do  not  always 
coincide  with  Navy  Interests. 

3.  Orders  affecting  Marine  Corps  opera- 
tions are  now  sometimes  issued  without 
consulting  the  Marine  Commandant. 

4.  In  general  planning.  Marine  Corps  ex- 
perience and  education  would  be  helpful 
to  the  larger  services,  and  would  give  us  a 
better  organized  national  defense. 

In  recent  proceedings  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  in  the  pages  of  history,  the  marines  have 
had  their  accolades. 

Testifying  as  Chief  of  Staff  cf  the  United 
States  Army  in  1947,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower said: 

"There  Is  real  need  for  one  service  to  be 
charged  with  bridging  the  gap  fcet-ween  the 
sailor  on  the  ship  and  the  soldier  on  the 
land. 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  properly  a  func- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps." 


Comments  by  Howland  H.  Sargeant  on 
Report  on  Fifth  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RIARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINF 

IN  THZ  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
On  a  report  on  the  Fifth  General  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO.    I  think  it  deserves 


the  attention  and  interest  of  \fembers 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  pub:ic.  as  an 
indication  of  this  particular  effc  rt  of  the 
United  Nations  to  build  a  ptrmanent 
peace. 

There  belne:  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th"  Record, 
a    follows : 

Department  or  Siati. 
Wajshirigton,  July  3,  1950. 
The  enclosed  Informal  report  of  '  he  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Fifth  Getieral  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO  is  designed  t)  give  ycu 
quickly  and  briefly  the  hlghllgl  ts  of  the 
Florence  meeting  It  will  not,  of  course. 
take  the  place  of  the  detailed  offl:ial  report 
of  the  delegation,  which  can  be  liGued  only 
after  thorough  check  of  the  docu.'nentfi  and 
other  necessary  but  tlme-consuiilng  proc- 
esses have  been  completed.  I  ho  le  this  In- 
formal report  will  give  you  In  summary 
form  a  more  orderly  and  compreh  nsive  view 
of  what  was  accomplished  at  Flo-ence  than 
has  been  avaUable  In  accounts  published 
up  to  now.  " 

As  I  finished  my  final  reading  of  the  in- 
formal report,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
uere  certain  points  which  I,  as  c'lairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  w  juld  espe- 
ci,'.lly  emphasize.  Also,  in  a  report  which 
Will  nece::sarily  be  distributed  leyond  the 
membership  of  the  National  C  immlDsion, 
there  are  certain  points  omitted  which  I 
wish  to  comment   en   directly   tc    ycu. 

First  cf  all.  I  am  happy  to  emihasize  the 
fact  that  the  recommendations  to  which 
the  United  States  National  Comn  isslon  had 
given  greatest  attention  and  on  which  high- 
est priorities  had  been  placed  wre  in  fact 
adopted  by  the  Fifth  General  Conference. 
These  Included: 

a.  Development  of  a  program  t3  help  the 
German  people — and  especlallj  German 
youth — equip  themselves  to  share  lemocratlc 
leadership  in  the  free  world,  tt rough  ex- 
panded activities  directed  particularly 
toward  youth  groups,  teachers  and  teacher 
training,  and  to  social  scientists. 

b.  Adoption  cf  a  plan  to  spread  informa- 
tion about  the  universal  dcclarat  on  cf  hu- 
man rights  to  as  many  nations  as  UNESCO 
can  reach — and  to  advance  the  prac ileal  ac- 
ceptance and  ohrervance  of  these  rights. 

c.  Modification  of  UNESCO's  saslc  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  future  concertratlon  on 
fewer  but  more  significant  taslj  directly 
related  to  UNESCO's  central  pur p  we  of  con- 
tributing to  peace  and  security.  Here  I 
should  say  that,  although  the  delesatlon 
was  not  as  successful  as  we  hoped  to  be  In 
securing  agreement  on  greater  concentra- 
tion cf  the  program  In  1951  by  eliminating 
activities  considered  of  less  lmp<5rtance  by 
the  National  Commission.  I  nevertheless 
agree  with  George  Stoddard's  appraisal  that 
the  General  Conference  unanimously  em- 
phasized the  principle  of  concentration; 
wrote  this  principle  Into  the  revision  of  the 
Executive  Board's  basic  program;  gr.ve  a 
strong  Indication  to  the  Executive  Board 
that  It  should  go  much  further  along  this 
line  In  the  future;  accepted,  with  budgetary 
responsibility,  several  concentrated  large- 
scale  tasks  or  projects;  and  pruned  a  fair 
number  of  miscellaneous  Items  and  elimi- 
nated a  few. 

The  debates  of  the  general  conference, 
often  heated  and  at  times  attaining  genu- 
ine heights  of  eloquence,  did  more  than  in 
any  previous  sessions  to  bring  home  to  all 
member  states  the  necessity  for  accepting 
the  political  hazards  of  UNESCO's  work.  I 
may  be  over  optimistic,  but  I  personally 
felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  realistic 
common  ground  of  agreement  on  UNESCO's 
role  In  making  Immediate  contributions  to 
the  pence.  I  am  certain  that  the  General 
Conference  took  a  more  realistic  view  than 
before  of  the  absolute  need  for  member 
states  to  take  up  UNESCO's  work  at  home 
and    carry    out    the    responsibilities     each 
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member    st^te    accepted    under    UNESCO's 

Charter. 

With  all  these  accomplishments  being 
largely  on  the  plus  side.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  you  the  impression  that  UNESCO  does 
not  have  a  long  distance  to  go  if  it  is  to 
discharge  lu  mission.  Specifically,  there  are 
too  few  active  national  commissions  among 
the  member  states.  Too  few  delegations 
come  well  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  sub- 
stantive work  of  the  Conference.  Too  few 
delegations  come  with  leadership  which  is 
able  on  its  return  to  the  countries  repre- 
sented to  Influence  significantly  either  the 
policy  of  the  government  or  the  attitude 
and  active  participation  of  the  important 
private  groups.  Further,  It  is  apparent  that 
there  is  still  a  tremendous  need  for  promot- 
ing accord  and  unity  even  among  the  so- 
called  free  or  non-Communist  countries  who 
belong  to  UNESCO. 

All  these  things  point.  In  my  Judgment,  to 
a  conthiulng  need  for  United  States  leader- 
ship. This  means  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  by  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission.  I  think  it  requires  fur- 
ther creative  ideas  and  the  development  of 
a  far  greater  appreciation  in  this  country 
of  the  exact  nature  of  UNESCO's  problems. 
To  mention  two  speciilc  things  that  are  re- 
quired. I  believe  that  we  must  broaden  cul- 
tural interchange  on  all  levels,  particularly 
between  the  countries  now  providing  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  cultural  relations  and 
those  lacking  in  this  field;  I  also  see  that  we 
In  this  country  must  provide  concrete  sup- 
port for  the  expanded  program  in  Germany, 
an  area  which  I  described  in  my  talk  before 
one  of  the  opening  plenary  sessions  at  Flor- 
ence as  "an  integral  part  of  the  great  world 
problem — the  problem  of  peace." 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  distin- 
guished work  of  the  United  States  delegation 
at  Florence.  'With  the  National  Commission 
members  providing  a  strong  nucleus  of  ex- 
perience and  continuity,  the  delegation,  In 
fact,  made  its  influence  and  leadership  felt 
throughout  the  Conference.  Equally  impor- 
tant, the  United  States  delegation  was  not 
only  respected;  it  was  liked  for  its  sincerity, 
Its  honesty,  and  Its  willingness  to  entertain 
points  of  view  other  than  its  own. 

Since  my  return  to'  the  United  States  I 
have  found  a  few  people  who.  shaken  by 
some  accounts  they  have  read  of  the  debates 
at  Florence  and  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Director  General,  feel  discouraged  over 
UNESCO's  future  prospects.  I  would  like 
to  conclude  this  letter  by  repeating  some- 
thing I  said  In  one  of  my  last  statements  to 
the  General  Conference  at  Florence: 

"UNESCO  consists  of  59  nations,  and  the 
peoples  of  those   nations  who   believe  that 
education,  science,  and  culture  are  matters 
of  vital  importance,  that  ideas  have  changed 
the  world  time  and  again,  and  that  ideas 
will  continue  to  change  the  world.    UNESCO 
has  survived  5  years  of  skepticism  and  criti- 
cism and  has  steadily  continued  to  evolve 
its  own  shape  and  its  function  in  the  world. 
I  think  that  all  cf  us  who  believe  in  UNESCO 
have  known  from  the  start  that  it  was  a 
long-range  proposition.    One  genera'tion  after 
another  has  to  be  educated  for  peace.    There 
is  no  magic  word  for  peace.     It   is  a   long, 
hard  pull,  and  patience  and  persistence  are 
required.     Yet  at   times  when  our  faith   is 
Inclined  to  falter  and  our  Impatience  to  get 
on   with  the  Job  leads  us  to  feel   that  we 
are  not  making  sumciently  rapid  progress.  I 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  my  Judgment 
there  is  no  other  organization  in  the  world 
which   Is   prepared  to  attack  the  problems 
which   UNESCO   has   chosen   to   attack.     If 
there  were  no  such  organization  as  UNESCO, 
I  feel  sure  that  all  of  us  here  would  believe 
it  our  duty  to  try  to  bring  such  an  organiza- 
tion Into  being." 

Sincerely  yours. 

HOWLAKD  H.  SaRGEANT, 

Chairman,  Umted  States  Delegation. 


Triamph  Moscow'*  If  We  Beirome  Police 
State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  T^E  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  one  of  the  leading  papers 
in  my  State— the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald — entitled  "Triumph  Mo.scow's  If 
We  Become  Police  State."  This  impor- 
tant editorial  quotes  my  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
particularly  commend  to  the  Congress 
his  phrase,  "freedom  of  di.ssent  is  not 
a  privilege  but  a  right ;  it  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity  if  our  democracy  is  to 
be  maintained." 

There  being  no  objection,  :he  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Sunday  Herald,  Bridgeport.  Conn,, 

July  9, 19501 
TaiuMPH  Moscow's  If  V-'z  Become  Police 
State 
The  harsh  dilemma  of  a  democratic 
state,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  fighting  lor 
its  existence  against  totalitarian  aggression, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  its  cher- 
ished freedoms,  was  clearly  outlined  by 
United  States  Senator  Brien  McMahon  in  an 
address  delivered  last  week  at  the  graduation 
exercibes  of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

Recalling  his  own  early  career  with  the 
FBI,  Senator  McMahon  told  the  graduates 
"the  world  was  only  learning  to  know  the 
name  of  Hitler,  and  the  fifth  column  was  yet 
unheard  of." 

But.  he  continued,  when  these  adversaries 
were  encountered,  "the  men  of  our  police 
forces  were  tetter  than  the  perverted  best 
of  the  Nazi  sabotage  schools.  During  the 
entire  war,  in  fact,  our  Nation  suffered  not  a 
single  successful  case  of  sabotage." 

Today,  said  the  Senator,  law-enforcement 
officers  have  a  new  public  enemy  No.  1— the 
men  in  the  Kremlin. 

"Instead  of  shaking  down  terrorized  in- 
dividuals, these  men  have  shaken  down  and 
now  hold  in  terrorized  subjection  entire 
nations.  Instead  of  being  armed  with 
sawed-off  shotguns,  they  flaunt  tanks  and  Jet 
planes  and  atomic  bombs.  Instead  of  violat- 
ing merely  State  and  national  laws,  they  vio- 
late international  law  and  the  conscience  of 
all  mankind.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  they 
have  made  one-third  of  the  world  their  secret 
hide-out." 

However,  in  the  shadow  of  an  atomic  war, 
which  would  involve  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,  "our  law-enforcement  officers  face 
enormous  new  challenge,"  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon went  on. 

What  makes  the  problems  of  all-out  war- 
fare doubly  difficult,  he  continued; 

"Is  the  fact  that  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  saving  our  lives;  we  are  concerned  even 
more  with  maintaining  those  liberties  that 
make  life  worth  living, 

"If  we  tried  to  secure  complete  and  total 
security  against  the  ravages  of  atomic  or 
hydrogen  weapons,  we  might  end  by  de- 
stroying our  free  society  In  the  process.  In 
seeking  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  possi- 
ble attack  of  a  garrison  state,  we  might  our- 
selves end  up  by  becoming  a  garrison  state. 


"This  harsh  dilemma— reconciling  freedom 
and  security — Is  one  we  cannot  escape  so  long 
as  the  arms  race  continues.  Nor  can  I,  In 
honesty,  predict — so  long  as  the  arms  race  is 
unabated — that  the  dilemma  will  become  less 
cruel.  I  fear  that  the  minimum  demands  of 
survival  may  pressure  us  toward  more  and 
more  abridgements  of  cur  democratic  heri- 
tage. It  Is  not  a  few  short-sighted  Ameri- 
cans who  will  bring  this  about;  It  Is  the  re- 
lentless logic  of  a  world  of  uncontrolled 
weapons." 

On  our  new  law-enforcement  officers  and 
their  awareness  of  this  dilemma  may  hinge 
our  emerging  from  this  time  of  crisis  with 
our  democracy  Intact,  Senator  McMahon 
pointed  out,  warning: 

"•  •  •  freedom  of  dissent  is  not  a  privi- 
lege but  a  right;  it  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  ne- 
cessity If  our  democracy  is  to  be  main- 
tained, •  •  •  Police  manuals  are  no 
more  required  reading  than  Is  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  •  •  •  Due  process  Is  the  most 
sacred  precept  of  our  jurisprudence.  " — N.  H. 


The  Practice  of  Genocide  by  the  Anthori- 
tiei  of  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  K  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
of  Georgetown  University,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  a  statement  concerning 
the  practice  of  genocide  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  print  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this  com- 
prehensive statement  by  Dr.  Dobriansky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Prof.    Lev    E.    Dobhianskt, 
Georgetown  UNivERsrrY,  President  or  thb 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica.  FOR   Ratification    of   the    Genocid« 
Convention.  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  CoMMrrrEE 
As   president   of   the   Ukrainian   Congress 
Committee  of  America,  which  represents  over 
one  and  a  half  million  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian  descent.   I   should   like   to  express   our 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the   necessivy  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.     By  virtue  of  our  close 
kinship  with  over  40.000,000  Ukrainians  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  strongly  urge  this  nec- 
essary step  in  world  leadership  chiefly  be- 
cause we  can  truthfully  declare  that  through 
their  concrete  experiences,  we  have  felt  the 
full  impact  of  the  brutal  meaning  of  geno- 
cide.    In  truth,  we  have  waited  20  years  to 
•be  given   this   sort   of   opportimity   to   pre- 
sent the  case  of  systematic  Soviet  genocide 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  which,  I  might  add, 
bears  a  crucial  and  vital  relationship  to  the 
moral  and  physical  security  of  our  country. 
Sharply  contrary  to  the  fallacious  over-all 
contention  of  a  few  lawyers,  this  convention 
applies   unquestionably   to  the   peoples   be- 
hind the  iron  curtain,  and  most  powerfully 
to   the   people   constituting   the   Ukralniaa 
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nation.  Every  word  in  it  is  written  m  their 
blood  and  tears  and  sufferir.cs  that  ttlU 
iiirpaaa  tbe  comfortable  comprehension  ol 
most  Amarlcan*. 

In  dispelling;  the  confualon  that  pervades 
the  minds  of  these  lawyers  and  others.  I 
should  Uke  to  emphasize  ftrst  certain  prcml- 
nent  points  of  consideration  on  Soviet  geno- 
cide as  practiced  on  the  Ukralnlen  nation. 

Without  dimlnlshlne  the  significance  of 
other  similar  testimonies,  the  outstanding 
fact  is  that,  in  the  systematic  annihilation 
of  a  nation  in  select  part  and  therefore  as 
such,  the  case  of  the  Ultralnlan  people  Is 
classic  In  the  contemporary  period.  Of  the 
enslaved  European  nations  U  has  had  the 
earliest.  long«:t.  and  liroadest  experlei.ce 
w:th  Sov.et  genocide  which  In  teraas  of 
ma^iti-de  and  extent  far  exceeds  what  the 
Nazis  diabolically  produced.  Referrlna  to 
the  in3t;tuUonaiiz?d  receptacles  of  mass  de- 
portation and  national  liquidation.  Dr. 
JuUus  MarcoUn.  a  prominent  Polish  Zionist 
leader,  offers  the  UlumlnaUng  testimony  in 
the  authcrltative  work  cf  David  J.  Dallin 
on  Farced  Latxtr  in  Soviet  Russia  that 
"The  Soviet  camps  have  swallowed  more  peo- 
ple, have  exacted  more  vict.ms.  than  all 
other  camps — Hitler's  and  others  •  •  •."• 
&ince  the  Bolshevist  rape  and  extinction  of 
the  independent  Ukrainian  Republic  in 
1920 — 20  years  before  the  Baltic  peoples  were 
subjccte*  to  a  similar  fate — the  Ukrainian 
people  have  painfully  understood  the  maca- 
bre meaninsr  of  genocide  under  blocd- 
stenched  Soviet  auspices. 

The  systematic  practice  of  national  geno- 
cide is  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  political 
strategy  as  oriented  toward  the  all-Impor- 
tant objective  cf  world  domlnaticn.  As 
everything  else  In  dialectical  Communist 
thought,  genocide  has  its  ideological  basis. 
It  constitutes  the  very  core  of  the  philosophy 
of  calculated  terrorism  as  laid  down  by  Lenin 
and  followed  religiously  by  hu  parrotic  suc- 
cecEcr.  Its  thoroughgoing  aspect  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  reflecting  over  these  axiomatic 
words  of  the  master:  'Three-quarters  of 
mankind  may  dje,  provided  the  remaining 
one-quarter  b«?come  Communists."  I  repeat. 
similar  in  substance  to  the  ulterior  motives 
cf  native  Communists  in  their  campaign  even 
for  a  bebles'  milk  fund,  every  act  of  the 
Kremlin  is  political  in  natiire.  and  this  of 
dialectical  necessity  conspicuously  applies  to 
lu  methodical  destruction  of  nations  In 
select  part  and  as  such. 

The  Integral  character  of  Soviet  genocide 
Is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  existence  no  alternative  basis  of  ex- 
planation in  the  form  of  anti-Communist 
political  parties  or  counterrevolutionary 
agencies  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  problem 
la  deflnitely  not  one  of  any  counterrevolu- 
tionary opposition.  Instead,  it  is  conclu- 
sively one  of  a  rapid  consolidation  cf  an 
empire  caosisting  of  nations,  which,  like 
Ukraine,  culturally  belong  to  western  society 
and  thus  do  not  fit  into  the  patterns  of  Com- 
munist Russian  dominance  Since  19:^0-23, 
when  they  were  thoroughly  liquidated,  there 
have  been  no  anti-Communist  parties  nor 
counterrevolutionary  agencies  in  Ukraine. 
Instead,  there  have  been,  as  new  in  the  form 
of  the  efRclenv  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army, 
which  the  Kremlin  classifies  as  a  bandit 
force,  outbursts  of  spirited  resurgence  against 
the  planned  attacks  en  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional entity  as  such.  And  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  two  situations.  As 
will  be  shown  shortly,  the  patent  fact  Is  that 
the  Ukrainian  Nation  itself  Is  intrinsically 
.  »nti-Communi8t  because  It  has  never  sur- 
rendered spiritually  to  the  prime  objective  of 
the  Kremlin  to  create  the  Soviet  Nation 
(Sovletsky  Narod)  and  Its  Soviet  man,  speak- 
ing only  the  Russian  language,  thinking  only 
in  t«rm«  of  nonbourge<jls  Soviet  concepts, 
and  taught  to  forget  his  non-Russian  cul- 
tural tradition,  his  language,  his  history,  his 
Cburcb.  his  art  and  customs — all  the  sensi- 


tive fibers  that  sustain  the  life  of  a  national 
prcup.  The  greatest  myth  exported  abroad 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  for  which,  1  ara 
sorry  to  say,  most  American  Intellectuals 
have  fallen  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  is  its  sup- 
posed peaceable  solution  of  the  nationali- 
ties problem.  Behind  a  facade  of  nominal 
representation,  a  technique  analogously  em- 
ployed by  our  native  Communists  in  their 
front  organizations,  the  Soviet  Ctovernment 
is  In  truth  solving  this  problem — by  exterml- 
natlnR  the  Ukrainian  and  other  subjugated 
non-Russian  nations  In  select  part  and  there- 
fore as  such 

The  intrinsic  nature  of  genoddal  activity 
in  terroristic  Soviet  world  politics  Is  further 
reinforced  by  the  striking  ccmpatlbility  ex- 
isting between  traditional  Imperlallrtlc  Rus- 
sianUm  and  Russian  Soviet  communism  on 
the  effective  recognition  of  conquered  na- 
tions. The  established  policy  of  P.usslfica- 
tion  under  the  tsars  is  well  known  to  scholars 
of  Russian  history,  and  the  forcible  propa- 
gation of  the  great  and  mother  Russia  Idea 
by  Russian  bureaucracy,  scholarship,  and 
police  reached  its  summit  of  expression  In 
1863  when,  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainian 
Nation,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Valuyev, 
banned  the  use  of  the  Ukrainian  language 
with  his  famous  declaration  that  "th^re  never 
was.  is  not.  and  never  will  fce  a  Ukrainian 
language  "  This  barbaric  mentality  has  been 
carried  over  into  the  Soviet  phase  of  Rus- 
sian history,  and,  supported  by  the  brute 
execution  of  genocidal  techniques.  It  Is  wholly 
congruous  with  the  Soviet  program  of  deci- 
mating subsumed  nations  for  the  creation 
of  the  Soviet  Nation.  Mere  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  coming  to  understand  this  nexus 
between  RusslScatlon  and  world  commu- 
nism. Significantly,  It  is  one  of  the  major 
themes  of  Lt.  Oen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith's 
current  work  on  My  Three  Years  In  Moscow. 
As  he  aptly  put  It.  "considering  Soviet  ob- 
jectives and  Intentions,  communism  today 
is  great  Russlanlsm."  It  Is  this  monstrous 
exigency  that  has  precipitated  In  the  main 
the  phenomenon  of  Tltolsm  today,  as  it  pre- 
vailed unnoticed  and  powerless  In  Ukraine 
from  1928  to  1933.  Russlfication  and  Soviet 
gencxrlde  are  clearly  founded  on  common 
ground — the  liquidation  of  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  select  part  and  therefore  as  such. 

The  particular  case  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tion places  in  bold  relief  the  essential  sig- 
nificance of  the  meaning  of  destroying  a 
nation  In  select  part  and  therefore  as  such. 
In  contrast  to  the  relatively  small  popu- 
laces of  the  Baltic  nations,  which  by  virtue 
of  this  fact  face  the  real  possibility  of  being 
completely  obliterated  physically,  the  large 
population  In  Ukraine  presents  obvious  dif- 
ficulties for  the  extermination  of  all  of  It  In 
short  historical  time.  Yet  despite  this,  the 
Ukrainian  Nation  is  being  destroyed  as  such 
through  the  thorough  excision  of  Its  select 
and  determining  parts.  Contrary  to  the  In- 
sular assumption  of  certain  lawyers,  geno- 
cide is  not  merely  a  physical  manifestation 
of  additive  quantity,  but.  as  concerns  na- 
tions, a  spiritual  and  cultural  phenomenon 
striking  at  those  elemenu  of  organic  qual- 
ity which  alone  provide  cohesive  unity  to  the 
national  entity.  Extinguish  these  spiritual. 
Intellectual,  and  cultural  elements  of  a  na- 
tion, its  select  parts,  and  the  entire  nation 
as  such  will  automatically  be  rendered  Inert, 
formless,  amorphous,  without  guidance  and 
leadership,  and  thus,  in  effect,  structurally 
and  ofjeratlonaliy  destroyed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  nation  in  select  part  Is  fundamen- 
tally more  Important  than  simply  killing  off 
any  part  of  a  nation,  because  the  former  Is 
equivalent  to  the  eflacement  of  a  nation  as 
such. 

It  is  of  particular  significance  that  the 
Russian  Communist  Party,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  its  dictatorship,  ordered  the 
popular  glorification  of  such  wanton  geno- 
cidlsts  as  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  I. 
and  in  this  past  war  Stalin  appropriately 


crowned  this  Genghis  Khan  tradition  by 
decreeing  the  Suvorov  decoration  as  the 
highest  military  award. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  the  national 
victims  cf  Soviet  genocide,  so  that  we  may 
clearly  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  burial  ground  of  nations  and  not  merely 
a  slave  confinement.  Taking  In  order  first 
those  that  have  been  totally  or  nearly  so 
obliterated  and  those  that  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching this  fate: 

The  Ingrlan  Nation,  which  consisted  of 
400,000  civilized  people  of  Scandinavian  cul- 
ture and  who  Inhablttd  Ingermanland,  was 
wiped  out  In  1921-23.  accommodating  thereby 
the  Russlflcatlon  of  this  hinterland  of  Lenin- 
grad; 

The  Don  and  Kuban  Cossack  Nations,  who 
considered  them.<!elve8  separate  national 
groi!ps,  were  annihilated  between  1928  and 
1930, 

The  Greek  population  of  the  Kerch  Pen- 
insula, an  ethnic  group  of  s.ome  8.0C0  people, 
was  deported  to  a  forced -labor  camp  In  the 
Arctic  In  order  to  allow  the  Russlflcatlon  of 
this  strategically  Important  region; 

The  Volga  German  Republic  was  abolished 
in  1940  and  a  population  of  800,000  was  de- 
ported to  the  Arctic; 

The  Crimean  Tartar  Republic  was  erased 
in  1944,  with  some  700,000  Improperly  clothed 
humans  cattled  to  the  Asiatic  Arctic,  most 
of  them  having  died  along  the  route  from 
exposure, 

The  Chechen -Ingush  Republic  of  the  Cau- 
casus met  a  similar  fate  in  1945  and  a 
deportation  of  600,000  to  Asia  ensued; 

The  autonomous  region  of  Karachev  wa« 
liquidated  in  1945  and  its  population  ruth- 
lessly scattered;  and 

The  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  for  whom  there  are  able  and 
free  spokesmen. 

V.'hat  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the  So- 
viet Union  have  been  and  are  experiencing, 
what  those  in  the  Soviet  political  orbit  are 
now  beglnnlnp;  to  experience,  and  what 
others,  like  China,  have  in  immediate  pros- 
pect. Is  best  portrayed  by  the  application  of 
Soviet  genocide  to  the  Ukrainian  Nation.  In- 
deed, the  methodical  steps  In  this  applicatloa 
demonstrate  the  cold  logic  that  has  been 
developed  In  the  art  of  Soviet  genocide,  and 
bluntly  explain  the  recurring  pattern  of 
genocldal  activity  In  all  countries  submersed 
by  the  Sovieu.  It  is  through  this  process 
that  the  Russians  will  emerge  as  the  most 
powerful  ethnic  group  In  both  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Let  us  therefore  observe  these  steps  of 
Soviet  genocide  In  Its  application  to  the 
Ukrainian  Nation: 

The  initial  attack  is  directed  against  the 
cerebrum  of  the  national  organism,  against 
its  Intelligentsia,  Its  leaders,  and  brilliant 
personalit.es:  in  short,  a  deadening  mass 
blow  on  the  head  of  a  nation  so  to  paralyze 
its  entire  body.  In  the  years  of  1920.  1928. 
1930-23,  this  attack  was  undertaken  by  the 
Kremlin  to  destroy  the  mental  fibers  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Eastern  Ukrainian  In- 
tellectuals were  liquidated  or  deported  to 
certain  death  In  Siberia  en  masse.  In  1931 
alone,  51.712  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  were 
deported  to  Siberia.  Even  leading  Ukrainian 
Communists,  as  Pnnas  Lubchenko,  a  Prima 
Minister  of  Soviet  Ukraine,  Mykola  Skrypnyk, 
Minister  of  Education  and  an  old  friend  of 
Lenin,  Chubar,  Shumsky,  Khvylovy.  and 
scores  of  others  were  murdered  or  com- 
mitted suicide  to  protest  Moscow's  policy  of 
national  genocide.  When  the  Soviets  oc- 
cupied western  Ukraine  In  1B39.  then  part 
of  Poland,  this  initial  step  was  repeated. 
It  is  most  significant  that  the  political  and 
Intellectual  leadership  in  Ukraine  today  is 
■  conspicuously  Russian. 

The  second  attack,  usually  In  part  con- 
current with  the  first.  Is  aimed  at  "he  soul 
of   the   nation,   against  the   churches    and 


priests.  Between  1928  and  1932,  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church, 
with  Metropolitan  Lypkivsky  and  about 
10,000  lay  and  monastic  clergy,  was  thor- 
oughly liquidated.  In  1945,  when  the  Soviets 
established  themselves  In  western  Ukraine 
and  In  Carpatho-Ukralne,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  was  similarly  annihilated, 
an  event  to  which  Pope  Pius,  in  his  famous 
encyclical,  Orlentales  Omnes,  called  the 
world's  attention.  Thus,  even  before  the 
cases  of  Steplnatz,  Mlndszenty,  and  Beran 
emerged,  the  extreme  case  of  Metropolitan 
Joseph  Slipy  and  the  entire  loyal  Catholic 
hierarchy,  who  were  deported  for  certain 
death  or  outrightly  murdered,  was  a  closed 
chapter.  It  Is  most  significant,  here  too, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Russlfication,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  force  this  clergy  to 
pay  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Patriarch  In 
Moscow,  who,  of  course.  Is  presently  the 
political  tool  of  the  Kremlin,  as  his  predeces- 
sors were  for  the  tsars. 

The  third  attack  is  canalized  against  the 
conserving    organs    of    the    nation's    body, 
against    the    tillers    of    the    soil,    the    large 
peasantry    which    conserves    the    traditions, 
the  arts,  and  the  distinct  language  of  the 
nation.     By  exterminating   this  select  part 
of  the  nation,  the  ethnographical  territory 
of  the  nation  Is  sufficiently  disrupted  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  fourth  step.     The  un- 
precedented man-made  famine  In  1932-33  in 
Soviet  Ukraine,  which  resulted  In  the  forced 
starvation  of  up  to  5,000,000  Ukrainians  and 
In  moral  protest  of  which  the  humanitarian 
members     of     our     Seventy-third     Congress 
passed  a  resolution  on  May  28,  1934,  decry- 
ing it.  serves  as  the  classic  model  of  this  type 
of  attack.    One  of  the  most  naive  Ideas  cir- 
culating abroad  is  that  this  was  merely  an 
economic  phenomenon  of  Communist  liqui- 
dation  of  a  social  class,   the   kulaks.     The 
outstanding  facts  are  that  there  were  rela- 
tively   few    large-scale    farmers    In    Ukraine, 
that  during   the   NEP  policy   the  Ukrainian 
peasantry,    the    main    social    source     from 
which  most   prominent   Ukrainian   intellec- 
tuals emerged,  became  the  major  force  In  the 
preservation     of     the     Ukrainian     national 
Idea— the  very  thing  that  the  Soviet  writer, 
Kossler,  was  referring  to  when  he  declared 
in    Izvestia,    December   2,    1933:    "Ukrainian 
nationalism  is  our  chief  danger."    Economic 
collectivization    Is    not    only    an    effective 
means  for  rigid  political  control,  but,  in  its 
genocldal  form,  as  in  Ukraine  during   1932- 
33.  It  aids  to  annihilate  a  nation. 

The  fourth  and  last  step  Is  the  systematic 
settlement  cf  Russians  or  Asiatic  tribesmen 
in  the  disrupted  area  In  order  to  mix  up  the 
nationality  In   question  and   thus  create   a 
mixed  ethnic  territory.     This  obviously  fol- 
lows the  full  performance  of  genocide  on  a 
nation  In  select  part  and  therefore  as  such.    It 
win  be  observed  that  whereas,  according  to 
the  1926  Soviet  census,  the  total  population 
of   Soviet   Ukraine   was  29.000,000,  of   which 
Ukrainians   made    up   23.200,000.   or   80   per- 
cent, and  others,  5.800.000,  or  20  percent.  In 
the  1939  Soviet  census,  the  total  population 
of  Soviet  Ukraine  Is  set  at  31,000,000,  con- 
sisting of  19,600,000  Ukrainians,  or  63.2  per- 
cent, and  of  others,  11.400,000.  or  36.8  percent 
of  the  total.     It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  total  Increase  over  these   13  years  was 
barely  over  1,000.000  In  a  country  which  prior 
to  World  War  I  occupied  the  foremost  place, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  world,  with 
respect  to  Its  natural  increase  of  population, 
about  800,000  a  year.     On   the  basis  of  the 
latest   normal   period   of    1924-27,   when   its 
yearly  average  was  2  36  percent,   a  natural 
increase    which    would    practically    double 
the  population  within  the  span  of  one  gen- 
eration,    the     total     population     of     Soviet 
Ukraine  by  1939  should  have  been  close  to 
40.000,000.  as  against  the  actual  31,000,000. 
The    Impact    of    Soviet    genocide    on    the 
Ukrainian     nation     Is     unmistakably     clear 
from  these   Soviet   figures,   and   It   is   note- 
worthy that  since  1939.  the  Soviets  have  for 


obvious    reasons    drawn    down    a    statistical 
Iron  curtain. 

This  presentation  on  Soviet  genocide  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation  would  certainly  be  In- 
complete If  adequate  mention  were  not 
made  of  the  outstanding  Soviet  crime  in 
the  city  of  Vlnnltsla,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  slave-labor  camps  in  relation  to  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Russian  peoples, 
and  the  geopolitical  significance  of  syste- 
matic Soviet  genocide.  Let  tis  analyze  each 
in  order: 

The  Czechs  have  their  Lidice,  the  Poles 
their  Katyn.  and  though  It  Is  tragically  little 
known,  the  Ukrainians  have  their  Vlnnltsla. 
In    the   city   of   Vlnnltsla,   91    mass    graves, 
containing  9,432  bodies,  most  with  three  or 
four  bullet  holes  In  the  back  of  the  head, 
were  discovered  in  the  period  of  May  25-Oc- 
tober   28,    1943.     It   was   established   by   the 
French,  Swiss,  Swedish,  and  Italian  doctors 
who  were  invited  to  witness  this  spectacle 
of  Soviet  genocide  that  the  tragedy  occurred 
sometime   in   1937-38.  under  the  murderous 
auspices  of   the   NKVD,    and   all  the   avail- 
able data  relating  to  this  mass  murder  have 
been  filed  with  the  International  Red  Cross 
in  Geneva.     Several  witnesses  of  this  crime 
are  living  on  this  continent  today.    Writing 
in  the  December  1948,  issue  of  "The  Socialist 
Herald,"   a  Russian-language  paper   In  New 
York  City,  in  an  article  entitled  "I  Was  at 
Vlnnltsla.'  Dr.  George  Alexandrov  vividly  de- 
scribes his  horror  at  the  time  of  the  excava- 
tion of  these  mass  graves  in  the  "Park  of  Cul- 
ture and  Rest."    "I,  for  one."  writes  he,  "can 
no  longer  keep  silent;  I  will  talk  about  what  I 
saw  and  heard.    I  will  talk  and  testify  about 
that  crime  In  the  name  of  those  who  have 
been  left  unrevenged."     In  Its  issue  of  No- 
vember 12.  1948,  "America-Echo,"  an  Amer- 
ican-Polish    publication,    corroborates    this 
with  the  eye-witness  story  of  Dmytro  Melnyk. 
As  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  Soviet  net- 
work of  slave-labor  camps  for  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples,  there  Is  an  Inseparable  relation 
between    these   camps   and   Soviet    national 
genocide.    One  of  the  gravest  errors  that  we 
can  fall   into  is  to  think  that  the  millions 
who  end  their  lives  there,  are  mere  "political 
offenders."     I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  disagree  with  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  on  his 
testimony    before    this   committee    that    the 
convention  does  not  apply  to  the  concentra- 
tion  camps.     The   glaring  fact   Is  that   the 
mass   of   Innocent   Ukrainian   nationals   de- 
ported to  these  camps  are  doomed  to  perish 
from     physical     exhaustion,     undernourish- 
ment, or  murder  after  they  have  passed  the 
limits  of  usefulness.    These  institutionalized 
depositories    of    mass    deportations    are   the 
monumentless    cemeteries     of     millions     of 
Ukrainians  from   whom  the  MVD  squeezes 
every  remaining  ounce  of  physical  resource 
before  they  are  rubbed  out  of  existence. 

Finally,   we   must   not   overlook  the   geo- 
political    significance    of     Soviet     genocide. 
Implemented  throughout  by  national  geno- 
cldal activity,  Soviet  action  is  applying  Gen- 
eral Haushof'er's  geopolitical  principles  In  the 
following   clockwise   directions:    (a)   On   the 
basis  of  the  Zange  principle,  the  Soviet  pin- 
cers of  Leningrad  and  completely  Russified 
Koenlgsberg  have  already  embraced  the  vic- 
tim nations  of  the  Baltic;  (b)  Siberia,  which 
is  being  built  Into  a  huge  reservoir  of  man- 
power   and    Industry    with    deported    and 
doomed  non-Russian  nationals,  has  become 
the  Soviet  base  of  Asiatic  domination  and  a 
powerful    springboard    to    Alaska    and    the 
western  Canadian  coast;  (c)  In  the  direction 
of    Iran   and   the   central   Middle   East,   the 
Volga-Caucasus  base  has  been  solidified  with 
the  annihilation  of  the  Volga-Germans,  the 
Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks,  and  the  Chechens 
and   Ingush   peoples  and  with  the  current 
Russian  colonization  of  the  area;  and,  lastly, 
(d)  by  liquidating  the  Crimean  Tartars,  the 
Soviets,  through  similar  colonization  of  Cri- 
mea,    which    strategically    dominates    the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  have  established  a 
"Stuetzptmkt"  in  relation  to  Ukraine,  which 


is  the  vitally  Important  springboard  to  the 
Dardanelles.  Balkans,  and  central  Europe; 
but.  becaube  of  the  millions  Involved,  their 
genocldal  and  colonizing  efforts  have  not  yet 
succeeded  In  the  total  embracement  of 
Ukraine,  thereby  neces-sitatlng  a  strategic  de- 
pendence en  Ukraine's  western  neighbors. 
Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, as  the  western  line  of  defense.  Thus, 
national  genocide  has  Its  military  and  geo- 
political reasons,  but,  whatever  the  reason, 
murder  and  biological  destruction  are  under- 
taken to  destroy  nations,  and  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  for  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  peaceable  communities  of  the  world 
are  amply  conveyed  above. 

When  one  scans  over  these  frightful  events 
of  genocldal  reality,  one  can  only  view  with 
puzzled  wonderment  the  wholly  misapplied 
arguments  advanced  by  a  meager  few. 
Against  the  background  of  this  mass 
Ukrainian  experience  with  calculated  Soviet 
genocide,  their  chief  arguments  opposing 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
appear,  by  sheer  contrast,  outstanding  for 
their  utter  confusion,  their  total  inapplica- 
bility, their  flagrant  naivete,  and.  I  regret 
to  say.  for  their  Inadvertent  apology  of  ne- 
farious Soviet  genocldal  practice.  Let  us 
briefly  review  some  of  them: 

That  the  convention  does  not  apply  to  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  If  this 
is  so,  then  it  absurdly  reduces  Itself  to  apply- 
ing to  no  people  anywhere,  at  any  time. 
The  whole  intent,  the  wording,  and  the  ob- 
jective o'  the  convention  are  unmistakably 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  the  very  geno- 
cldal acts  recited  here,  by  outlawing  such 
mass  murders  and  biological  destruction. 
Indeed,  the  living  monuments  of  Soviet  geno- 
cide and  tyranny  are  the  millions  of  displaced 
persons  scattered  about  the  free  world  today; 
That  the  convention  does  not  apply  to 
genocide  committed  for  political,  economic, 
or  other  reasons.  This  is  patently  untrue. 
Reasons  for  criminal  acts  or  motivation  in 
genocide  are  not  limited  by  the  convention. 
Aside  from  situations  of  reasonable  self-pres- 
ervation and  the  like.  In  the  manner  that 
criminal  homicide  Is  established  when  one 
kills  a  human  being  qua  human  being, 
whether  for  money,  love,  grudge  and  so  forth, 
criminal  genocide  Is  established  when  one 
nation  or  state  destroys  another  as  a  nation, 
whether  for  economic,  strategic,  religious,  or 
political  reasons. 

That  the  convention  is  of  no  value.     It 
is   a   logical   truth   that   where   objects   are 
not  properly  understood,  no  value  can  be 
assigned  to  them.     This  applies  poignantly 
to  the  baseless  stand  taken  by  the  ABA  rep- 
resentatives.    We   are   not  obtuse   to  think 
that  the  Genocide   Convention   will,   under 
cijrrent   conditions,   effectually   resolve   this 
vicious  Issue  of  genocide,  but  we  possess  at 
least   that  requisite  \lslon   and   perspective 
to  appreciate  Its  significance  as  a  vital  step 
in   the   right   and    necessary   direction.     Its 
specific   values  are   as  follows:    (a)    it  will 
Impart    immense    and    genuine    hope    and 
strength  to  the  suffering  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  enslf.ved  Ukrainians  and  others  who 
are  persistently  haunted  by  the  deathly  ax 
of  Soviet  national  genocide;  (b)  it  will  focus 
the   moral   condemnation   of   the  world   on 
the  businesslike  Soviet  genocldists  and  in- 
directly reinforce  judicious  poptilar  obstruc- 
tion and  opposition  to  their  subversive  agen- 
cies abroad;  (c)  because  of  this,  it  may  serve 
to   moderate   the   rate    of    Soviet    genocldal 
advances  which  may  be  caused  to  become 
more  secretive  and  hence  more  difllctUt  to 
execute:   (d)   placed  on  the  books  of  inter- 
national law.  it  will  stand  as  a  formidable 
promise  of  human  liberation  and  concrete 
redress;  and,  finally,  (e)  otir  true  and  candid 
adherence   to    its   provisions   will   serve    to 
enunciate  the  civilized  principles  for  which 
we  stand  to  fight  and  to  which  we  aim  to 
attract  loyal  minds  in  Ukraine  and  elsewhere 
In  the  Soviet  prison  and  cemetery  of  natioxia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATTVZS 
Monday.  July  24,  19S0 

Mr.  SHELIuEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  on  H.  R.  6000.  the  so- 
cial-security bill.  i3  today  completing 
consideration  of  that  measxire.  One  of 
the  still  unresolved  problems  which  they 
must  ans-^er  today  is  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  recede  from  its  amendment  to 
the  House  bill,  numbered  section  405.  the 
Knowland  am'-ndment. 

While  H.  R.  6030  was  up  for  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  on  June  20. 
the  gentleman  from  California  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  he  in- 
nocuously stated,  "merely  requires  the 
Secretary  'of  Labor*  to  continue  this 
long-established  principle"  of  recogniz- 
ing that  the  claims  procedure  of  the 
States  must  be  complied  with  before  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  payments  to 
which  the  States  are  entitled  when  their 
unemployment  compensation  laws  are 
administered  in  conformity  with  Federal 
requirements;  or.  more  important,  may 
refuse  at  year's  end  to  certify  that  the 
State's  laws  comply  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Federal 
unemployment- tax  credits  against  con- 
tributions paid  under  State  laws. 

With  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  California's  p>ersuasive  arguments, 
and  after  10  minutes  of  debate.  24  of 
which  were  generously  allowed  the  op- 
I)osition.  the  Knowland  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  37.  There  are 
many  more  things  which  can  be  said 
about  the  Knowland  amendment  than 
can  be  said  in  10  minutes  of  debate.  I 
should  like  to  say  some  of  them  now  so 
that  the  House  will  fully  realize,  which 
the  other  body  apparently  did  not.  the 
real  Implications  and  purport  of  the 
amendment. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  did  not 
say  that  his  "mere  recognition  of  long- 
established  principle"  would  require  a 
clear  violation  of  the  basic  principle  of 
administrative  law  which  provides  that 
all  administrative  remedies  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  courts  are  resorted 
to.  Under  the  Knowland  amendment 
the  procedures  for  Federal  administra- 
tive review  would  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  until  after  the  State  courts,  at 
the  highest  level,  had  ruled  upon  the 
question  at  Issue.  We  all  know  what  a 
time-consumin?T  business  the  carr\'ing 
of  appeals  through  all  the  various  levels 
of  the  State  courts  can,  and  would,  be. 
The  amendment  disregards  established 
principles  of  law  in  order  that  time  be 
consumed — for.  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  it  is  this  element  of  time  which  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  the  proposal 
Time  during  which  an  unemployed  In- 
stirance  claimant  may  be  faced  with  the 
bitter  alternatives  of  starving,  or  of  ac- 
cepting a  strikebreaking  Job.  Time  dur- 
ing which  a  justified  economic  strike 
may  be  broken  by  forcing  an  unem- 


ployed, nonstrlking,  member  of  a  trade 
to  take  a  job  in  a  stnack  plant  or  on  a 
picketed  ship — In  short,  to  scab  on  his 
fellow  workers.  The  present  threat  of 
withholding  paj-ment  of  administrative 
expenses  or  of  noncertification  for  tax 
credits,  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
such  strikebreaking  now.  In  certain 
States  where  employer-dominated  State 
agencies  administer  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  This  was  proven  in 
San  Francisco  in  1943  during  the  mari- 
time workers'  strike,  and  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  in  the  spring  oi  1949  in  the  course 
of  a  carpenters'  strike  for  contract  im- 
provements. It  was  only  the  threat  of 
noncertification  in  California,  and  an 
actual  ruling  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  Washington's  laws  were  changed 
by  administrative  ruling,  which  forced 
the  States  to  review  their  policies.  If 
the  Knowland  amendment  is  permitted 
to  become  law  we  may  be  sure  that  Cali- 
fornia's and  Washington's  experience 
will  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  State 
after  State,  with  no  opportunity  for 
redress. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  stated. 
In  Introducing  his  amendment,  that  the 
scope  of  this  amendment  is  very  limited, 
and  the  changes  it  makes  in  existing  law 
are  more  of  a  clarifying  and  procedural 
than  of  a  substantive  nature.  Let  us 
examine  one  ot  these  clarifying  and 
procedural  changes — and  mark  the 
word  "change":  Paragraph  (a*  of  section 
405  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  <the  Knowland 
amendment)  amends  section  1603  (c>  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "changed  its  law"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "amended  its  law." 
Section  1603  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  specifies  the  procedures  for  ap- 
proval and  year-end  certification  or 
noncertification  of  State  laws  as  to  their 
compliance  with  Federal  law  require- 
ments. Paragraph  (c)  now  states  that 
any  State  which  has  changed  its  law  so 
as  not  to  be  in  compliance  shall  not  be 
certified — and  will,  therefore,  not  be 
eligible  for  credits  against  the  employ- 
er's Federal  unemployment  Insurance 
tax  payments.  The  word  "changed"  has 
been  interpreted,  and  rightly  so.  to  in- 
clude administrative  rulings  and  prac- 
tices at  the  State  level  which  serve  to 
avoid  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  Federal  law.  The  Senator  does  not 
say  that  by  substituting  the  word 
"amended"  he  would  make  it  completely 
impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
refuse  year-end  certification  of  any  State 
law  in  any  case  where  the  intent  of  the 
law  had  been  perverted  through  ad- 
ministrative procedures  rather  than 
amended  through  legislative  action. 
The  hamstringing  to  which  good  law 
can  be  subjected  by  poor  administration 
is  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  The 
Knowland  amendment  proposes  to  legal- 
ize and  encourage  such  hamstringing  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  laws  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  administrators 
and  those  who  influence  them.  If  we  are 
to  uphold  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws,  rather  than  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  try  to  Influence  their 
administration,  we  should  not  allow  the 


Knowland  amendment  to  become  part  of 
the  law. 

Senator  Kxrr.  of  Oklahoma,  has 
pointed  out  that  this  amendment  has 
no  relation  to  the  broademng  of  the 
scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
was  intended  by  H.  R.  6000.  For  that 
reason  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
quite  properly  refused  to  consider  the 
Knowland  amendment  during  the  cour.  e 
of  their  hearings  on  the  bill.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  thorough  hearings  before  the 
proper  committees  before  it  ever 
reaches  the  floor  cf  either  branch  of 
Congress.  Ten  minutes  discussion  on 
the  floor  dees  not  permit  proper  eval- 
ulation  of  its  far-reaching  effects.  Too 
many  good  laws  have  failed  of  passage 
by  reason  of  the  tricky  and  extraneous 
riders  attached  to  them.  We  should 
not  enact  this  propcsal  as  law  by  ap- 
pendage. We  should  not  risk  losing  the 
gains  which  H.  R.  6000  now  promises  by 
attacking  the  broad  principles  which  it 
supports. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  should  eliminate  the 
Knowland  amendment  from  H.  R.  60 ]0 
before  it  is  reported  back  to  the  respec- 
tive bodies  for  consideration.  If  they 
should  not  do  so.  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  to  send  the  entire  bill  back  to  con- 
ference with  in.~jtructions  to  our  con- 
ferees not  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  16,  1950.  contained  a  very  illumi- 
nating editorial  urging  the  rejection  of 
the  Knowland  amendment.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks,  and  I  now  submit  it  for 
that  purpose: 

Knowland  Amkndment 
The  Senate  bill  amending  the  old-age  and 
•urvlvors  Insurance  sysiem  carries  a  rider 
sponsored  by  Senator  Knowland  that  would 
have  far-reaching  electa  on  the  adnainlstra- 
tlon  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  We  trust  that  the  amendment  wiU 
be  rejected  by  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  House  and  Senate  old-age-lnsur- 
auc9  bills  have  been  referred  ( 1 )  because  it 
does  not  belong  In  a  bill  deaUng  with  old-ag« 
Insurance  and  welfare  programs.  (2)  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  complex  measure  Intro- 
duced from  the  floor  without  prior  hearings, 
and  In  face  of  the  opposition  of  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  i3»  because  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  State  officials 
and  State  courts  to  deny  unemployment 
benefits  to  workers  contrary  to  the  standards 
set  by  Congress. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  Slates 
having  approved  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  with  Federal  grants  to  pay  for  nd- 
ministerlng  those  laws.  Employers  in  su'^h 
States  are  also  entitled  to  have  90  percent 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
tax  credited  against  contributi  na  paid 
under  State  laws.  To  qualify  for  these 
grants  and  credits,  however,  the  States  must 
put  their  laws  In  confomUty  with  labor 
standards  set  up  by  Federal  law.  For  in- 
stance, unemployment  benefits  cannot  be 
withheld  for  refusal  to  accept  new  work  If 
the  proffered  Job  is  vacant  because  of  a  labor 
dispute.  If  the  Job  seeker  Is  r:!qulred  to  Join 
a  company  union  or  resign  from  a  bona  fide 
union,  or  if  the  conditions  of  work  and  pay 
•re  out  of  line  with  prevaUing  standsirds. 

Constant  vigilance  Is  required  to  make 
sure  that,  after  the  State  laws  have  been 
approved.  State  agencies  and  ofllclals  com- 
ply With  these  requirements  by  proper  In- 


terpretation of  the  law.  TTnder  the  Know- 
Und  amendment,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  not  charge  a  State  with  faUure 
to  conform  with  Federal  requirements  un- 
til an  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  highest 
State  courts. 

According  to  Senator  Knowiakd,  the 
amendment  "simply  postpones  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  until  the  State  Judiciary 
has  spoken;  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  any 
power  he  now  has  but  merely  restricts  Its 
premature  exercise."  In  refutation,  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  declare  that  the 
only  authority  remaining  under  the  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  labor  standards  are  concerned, 
would  be  to  Instire  the  carrying  out  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  officials  of  the 
orders  of  the  State  courts.  No  action  could 
be  taken,  as  at  present,  to  prevent  State 
agencies  from  denying  benefits  in  contra- 
vention of  State  laws  as  well  as  Federal  re- 
quirements, unless  or  untU  cases  reach  the 
State  courts.  And  it  Is  pointed  out  that 
most  administrative  decisions  never  reach 
the  courts.  Moreover.  If  appeals  were  taken, 
the  only  question  at  Issue  would  be  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  State  law,  and  not  the 
application  of  Federal  standards. 

in  short,  the  amendment  would,  as  Sen- 
ator KzjtR  stated  In  the  course  of  debate, 
"destroy  the  Federal  minimum  requirements 
In  the  program  which  has  been  created  by 
Federal  legislation."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  appears  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Knowland  amendment,  which  Is  backed  by 
various  west  coast  employers'  associations. 


WaHer  Reed  Widow  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOa 

or  aaizoMA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHIS 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  SpeaJter,  an 
item  in  the  Washington  Post  for  July  24 
carries  the  story  of  the  death  of  Dr, 
Walter  Reed's  widow  at  the  age  of  94. 
In  the  brief  notice  concerning  this  won- 
derful couple,  reference  is  made  to  the 
doctor's  famous  work  of  a  half  century 
ago,  about  which  the  world  has  heard 
much  but  not  nearly  enough. 

A  minor  item  concerning  this  famous 
family  refers  to  their  marriage  in  Ari- 
zona Territory  at  old  Fort  Apache  in  the 
days  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  fact  that 
the  bride  had  made  a  2-month  trip  to 
Arizona  by  boat,  train,  and  covered  wag- 
on recalls  the  old  West  of  1876.  In  those 
days  a  trip  into  the  little  known  region 
was  almost  as  hazardous  as  the  famous 
doctor's  work  in  the  pestilential  tropics. 

The  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capitol,  named  in  his  honor  in 
1906,  4  years  after  the  death  of  Maj. 
Walter  Reed,  is  only  one  memorial  to  the 
long  life  and  great  service  of  this  family. 
The  newspaper  clipping  follows: 
Walte*   Rexd   Widow   Dsao;    Rms   TuxsaAT 

Mrs.  Emille  Lawrence  Reed,  94.  widow  of 
Dr.  Walter  Reed,  died  yesterday  at  her  home 
In  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa.  She  had  been 
111  several  years. 

Her  husband,  for  whom  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital here  was  named,  headed  a  medical  com- 
mission sent  to  Cuba  In  1399  to  Investigate 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  His  discovery  that 
the  disease  Is  carried  by  mosquitoes  led  to 
the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  in  most  of  tha 
Western    Hemisphere. 


Mrs.  Reed  was  bom  In  Murfreesboro,  N.  C, 
and  attended  schools  there.  Her  parent^ 
were  John  and  Hannah  Rea  lAwrencc.  6ha 
married  Dr.  Reed  In  1876. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Reed  was  stationed  at 
Port  Apache  In  the  Arizona  Territory.  To 
Join  her  husband,  Mrs.  Reed  made  a  2- 
month  trip  west  by  boat,  train,  and  covered 
wagon. 

After  Dr.  Reed's  death  In  1902,  Mrs.  Reed 
lived  for  many  years  at  the  Cairo  and  Bur- 
lington Hotels.  Ten  years  ago  she  retired  to 
her  home  In  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was 
well  known  for  her  luxurious  gardens. 

Mrs.  Reed  is  surrlyed  by  a  son.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Walter  Lawrence  Reed,  retired  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army.  2810  Thirty-sixth 
Place  NW.:  a  daughter  Miss  Blossom  Reed 
of  Blue  Ridge  Summit;  and  two  grand- 
daughters, Mrs.  Daisy  Reed  Royce.  Port  RUey, 
Kans..  and  Mrs.  Landon  Reed  Monro.  Singa- 
pore, Malaya. 

F^ineral  services  will  be  held  in  Blue 
Ridge  Summit  Tuesday.  Burial  will  be  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


Tht  Fahh  of  Onr  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  include  the  address  I  delivered  before 
the  Auburn  (Mass.)  Rotary  Club  on  the 
occasion  of  their  monthly  dinner  meet- 
ing. July  19,  1950.    The  address  follows: 

I  was  honored  to  receive  your  Invitation 
and  very  glad  the  current  congressional  leg- 
islative schedule  is  such  as  to  permit  me  to 
enjoy  this  dinner  with  you  today. 

Tou.  and  the  people  of  Auburn,  hare  been 
consistently  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  am 
always  grateful  for  an  opporttmlty  to  visit 
here. 

I  have  remarked,  on  several  occasions,  that 
It  is  a  particular  and  refreshing  pleastire  to 
attend  a  Rotary  Oub  meeting.  In  your 
every-day  business  and  professional  activi- 
ties, you  come  face  to  face  with  the  material 
facts  and  hard  realities  of  earthly  existence. 
For  a  man  In  public  responsibility,  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  you  is  a  most  valuable 
experience.  It  Is  quite  different,  let  me  as- 
Btire  you,  from  trying  to  talk  to  star-gazing 
visloiiaries  and  wUd-eyed  prophets. 

Amidst  your  genial  hospitality,  friendly 
kidding,  enthusiastic  singing.  Is  the  stibstan- 
tlal  wholesomeness  of  a  healthy  Christian 
American  atmosphere.  These  ftmdamental 
good  things  cannot  help  but  bestow  essential 
good  feeling  upon  each  member  and  any 
guest  who  Is  privileged  to  share  them  with 
you.    I  am  happy  to  be  here. 

If  I  had  my  heartfelt  wish  today,  and 
yours  too.  I  know,  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  bring  you  a  message  of  glad  tidings,  that 
there  Is  peace  on  earth  and  all  Is  right  with 
the  world.  It  seems  as  if  only  a  few  hours 
ago  we  concluded  the  most  terrible  war  in 
history.  In  order  to  achieve  peace.  We  are 
Impelled  to  ask  ourselves  why  It  is  that, 
alter  two  great  World  Wars,  we  still  do  not 
have  any  peace.  The  answer  Is  stark  and 
real  and  challenging  and  It  must  be  squarely 
faced.  What  we  are  now.  and  have  long  been 
engaged  in  Is  a  life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween tw3  Ideals  of  government.  It  Is  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  basic 
phUoscphles  of  life  and  government  that  are 
diametrically  opposed. 


On  the  one  aide  are  the  Communist  groups 
and  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  odl 
themselves  Communists,  Fascists,  or  Nasls, 
or  a  people's  government.  They  all  believe 
that  the  state  Is  supreme,  that  man  lives  for 
the  state  and  must  do  the  bidding  of  the 
state,  which  plans  the  destinies  of  all  its 
subjects. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  Christian  groups 
who  believe  in  a  system  of  government  based 
upon  the  dictates  of  Almighty  Ocd  and  the 
dignity  of  man;  who  believe  that  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Individual  dtteens 
are  supreme  and  that  government  exists  to 
assist  him  In  the  honest  pursuit  of  life, 
Uberty.  and  happiness. 

The  boasted  and  acknowledged  objective 
of  communism  Is  to  gain  tyrannical  control 
over  the  spirits  and  minds  of  men.  their 
social  and  economic  thinking  and  their 
whole  lives.  That  Is  the  issue  that  con- 
fronts America  today  and  that  Is  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  must  deal. 

Since  the  cessation  of  World  War  n  hoa- 
tUiries,  the  Soviet  Government  has,  by  pres- 
sure of  armies  of  occupation,  by  subversion 
and  propaganda  to  create  Internal  disunion, 
spread  Its  communistic  police-state  power 
across  the  map  of  Europe  and  Into  the  Far 
East.  One  after  another  small,  defenseless 
countries  have  fallen  under  their  subjtiga- 
tlon.  Whenever  attempts  have  been  made  to 
stop  Russian  ageression,  by  discussions  In  the 
United  Nations  CouncU.  they  have  consist- 
ently exercled  their  power  of  veto.  Through- 
out this  Irritating  and  exhauslng  period,  this 
country,  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  patiently  and  persistently 
sought  to  arrive  at  peaceful  understanding 
with  Russia,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

The  so-called  cold  war  that  has  been  dan- 
gerously smoldering  around  the  globe  has 
finally  broken  out  Into  flame  In  Korea,  by 
Russian  direction.  The  President's  almost 
immediate  announcement  that  the  United 
States,  with  United  Nations'  sanction,  would 
oppose  the  unjust  attack  upon  Southern 
Korea  by  force  of  arms,  was  direct,  f orceftil 
and  courageous.  Now  that  we  have  taken 
action.  It  is  essential  that  we  make  such 
action  effective.  No  further  deterioration  of 
our  prestige  or  of  our  all-around  strategic 
position  should  be  tolerated.  The  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  people 
have  i.ow  concretely  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  Russian  Imperialism,  with  Its  God- 
less Influence  and  aggression,  has  gone  far 
enough.  y 

Korea  Is  the  focal  point  where  the  ptxr- 
poses  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  must  be  tested.  It  is  a  focal  point 
of  the  stresses  of  two  mighty  and  conflict- 
ing concepts  for  deciding  the  future  of  man- 
kind's relationships  with  the  govemnunt  and 
the  dignity  of  menls  individual  Uves.  Korea 
is  now  the  place  Wt  which  a  test  must  be 
made  as  to  whether  unprovoked  assault  and 
violence  shall  be  Justified  by  success.  (V  shaU 
be  subjected  to  proclaimed  standards  of  law 
established  by  the  general  and  pledged  con- 
sent of  Christian  humanity. 

Our  objectives  In  this  action  are  still  world 
peace  and  the  Ideals  of  human  freedom. 
These  are  not  Ideals  to  be  suppressed,  apol- 
ogized for.  or  encircled  by  political  argumen- 
tation- They  are  definite  responsibilities 
which,  once  undertaken,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  shame. 

It  would  be  a  bold  and  brash  prophet,  in- 
deed, who  would  dare  predict  the  exact  po- 
tentialities in  the  Korean  situation.  Whether 
It  is  another  Inhuman  communistic  explcr- 
etory  gesttire.  whether  It  Is  the  first  move  In 
a  Russian  world  attack — only  the  Soviet 
high  command  knows.  It  is  even  quite 
probable  they  themselves  are  doubtful  and 
perplexed  by  the  decisive  action  that  has 
been  taken.    It  may  be  cur  firm  stand  has 
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discouraged  their  further  plans  of  encraach- 
ment.  Who  can  be  certain  about  any  of 
these  things? 

The  situation  confronting  th«  United 
States,  and  the  United  Nations,  today  Is 
without  precedent,  but  If  we  do  not  falter 
and  weaken  In  the  course  we  have  set,  then 
we  will  Inevitably  succeed  In  working  things 
out  in  the  traditional  American  way. 

The  road  ahead  appears  to  be  long,  hard, 
rough  and  disagreeable,  especially  for  our 
people,  because  we  are  going  to  carry  the 
load.  We  have  been  Joined  by  most  of  the 
member  countries  In  the  United  Nations, 
but  none  of  them  are  currently  capable  of 
lilvlng  us  any  substantial  aid.  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  thrust  upon  us  the  responsibility 
of  world   leadership  in   this  crisis. 

The  survival  of  a  free  world  and  Christian 
civilization  mainly  depends  upon  American 
economic  strength,  continuous  growth  and 
united  determination.  To  this  end.  every 
element — business,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
the  Government — must  unselfishly  con- 
tribute. I  am  confident  we  will  successfully 
rise  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Grave  problems  have  confronted  this  coun- 
try many  times  during  otur  history.  If  the 
American  people  had  always  surrendered 
abjectly  to  difficulty,  if  we  had  customarily 
defaulted  to  obstacles.  If  we  had  always  re- 
treated In  the  face  of  fears,  the  United  States 
would  long  since  have  disappeared  into  ob- 
scure humiliation. 

In  some  sense.  It  Is.  perhaps,  true  we  have 
become.  In  these  nerve-racking  postwar 
years,  a  little  dull  and  weary.  New  that  the 
actuality  of  Russia's  Intention  Is  clear,  we 
must  stop  any  self-bellttllng.  we  must  shake 
off  any  uncertainty,  we  must  broaden  our 
outlook  and  boldly  confront  the  facts.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  Is 
nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  mod- 
ern heart,  spirit  or  faith  of  this  blessed 
country. 

The  foundation  stones  of  our  united  in- 
tegrity, as  a  Nation,  are  the  individual  com- 
munities. I  know  your  Rotary  Club,  here 
In  Auburn,  and  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  land,  will  Immeasurably  aid 
In  influencing  our  communities  to  hold  fast 
to  the  true  American  courage,  so  vitally 
needed  at  this  climax  In  our  destiny. 

We  are  all  equal  partners  and  share  in 
the  obligation  to  discharge  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  us  by  our  heritage  and  from 
which  we  must  not  shrink. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  do  not  know  of 
any  man  in  the  Congress  who  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  heavy  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  him  night  and  day.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  center  aisle  that  separates 
party  affiliations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  divide  the  united  devotion  to  a 
common  patriotic  objective. 

This  country  was  great  yesterday  and  it  is 
great  today.  If  we  have  the  good  common 
sense  to  persevere  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
I  am  confident  we  will  remain  great  for  the 
fulfillment  of  tomorrow's  responsibilities. 


The  Fiasco  in  Korea  Raises  Question 
''How  Did  It  Happen?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILL  IN  lis 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
American  people  on  the  brink  of  what 
may  well  t>e  the  start  of  world  war  III, 
and  with  Congress  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  once  a^aln  a  conscrip- 


tion of  men  and  of  money  for  fighting 
abroad,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  give  heed  to 
the  attitude  of  the  people  them.selves 
concerning  our  present  perilous  position 
in  the  world. 

The  American  people  are  loyal  to  their 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  at 
home  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  Their  response  to  the  outbreak 
of  aggression  in  Korea  proves  that.  But 
their  loyalty  to  our  country  and  our  cause 
does  not.  and  should  not.  keep  them  from 
questioning  the  succession  of  events  that 
brought  us  step  by  step  to  our  present 
desperate  position.  This  altogether 
sound  and  proper  attitude  is  so  well  re- 
flected by  an  editorial  in  the  Danville 
(111.  t  Commercial-News,  published  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
that  under  permission  granted  to  me  by 
the  House  I  am  including  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  commend  it  for 
reading  by  all  my  collea:?ues  who  seek 
sincerely  to  find  a  road  to  victory  and 
ultimrte  peace  in  the  world.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Fiasco  in  Korea  Raises  Qttestion  "How 
Did  It  Happen?" 

What  has  gone  wrong  in  Korea? 

Within  three  short  weeks,  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  have  overrun  better  than 
one-half  of  the  free  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

They  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
asalnst  the  combined  opposition  of  world 
opinion,  the  South  Korean  Army,  and  Amer- 
ican land,  sea.  and  air  forces. 

The  North  Koreans,  branded  as  aggressors 
by  the  United  Nations,  are  well-organized, 
trained,  and  equipped. 

Their  Russian-made  war  materiel  seems 
superior  to  what  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  put  Into  the  field. 

They  are  amply  supplied  with  Russian 
armor  and  heavy  artillery.  Yak  fighters  bear 
the  Red  Star  insignia  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Huge  Russian  tanks  resist  American  bazookas 
and  aerial  rockets. 

The  South  Korean  Army.  American-trained 
r.nd  equipped  only  as  a  police  force,  crum- 
bled under  superior  Communist  fire  power. 

The  first  American  troops,  dispatched  h.^s- 
tlly  from  our  garrisons  In  Japan  and  on  Oki- 
nawa, term  the  Korean  action  a  "slaughter." 

It  Is  clear  that  this  was  not  a  spontaneous 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet-inspired 
North  Koreans. 

Such  a  concentration  of  troops  and  ma- 
teriel requires  great  time  and  attention.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  the  deploying  of  troops 
and  the  massing  of  supplies  for  a  major 
offensive. 

Then  why  didn't  we  know  about  this  in 
advance? 

What  decisions  have  brought  us  into  this 
grave  crisis? 

The  United  States  apparently  has  com- 
mitted the  worst  possible  blunder  of  under- 
estimating the  strength  and  Intentions  of  the 
opposition. 

This  basic  error  In  world  strategy  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  our  national  defense. 

It  affects  the  underlying  concept  upon 
which  our  military  and  diplomatic  leaders 
have  been  proceeding  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Baste  concept  of  our  grand  strategy  was 
this: 

The  Russians  would  not  t>e  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  general  war  until  they  had  time 
to  build  up  their  war  machine.  Including 
an  atomic  stockpile.  The  deadline  was  sup- 
posed to  be  1953  or  1954. 

An  act  of  aggression  in  Korea  would  risk 
a  general  war.  therefore,  we  could  rest  assured 
there  would  be  no  such  aggression. 

Our  tip  leaders  In  the  White  House,  State 
Department,  and  Pentagon  were  so  obsessed 


with  this  thinking— the  Russians  don't  want 
war  now — they  continued  to  assume  the  at- 
tack on  South  Korea  was  merely  a  raid  In 
force  until  the  fall  of  Seoul,  the  capital. 

It  is  now  apparent  how  ridiculous  It  was 
for  us  to  proceed  upon  such  an  as.sumptlon. 
Then    why   didn't    somebody    change    the 
theory? 

Who  was  responsible  for  leading  us,  un- 
prepared, into  Korea? 

This  Is  a  constructive  question  to  ask  at 
the  present  time,  before  a  more  grievous 
debacle  may  occur. 

It  seems  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Communists  were  building 
up  the  crescendo  of  a  major  offensive  against 
Korea. 

This  information,  via  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary intelligence  channels,  came  in  dibbles 
and  dabbles  across  various  desks  of  the 
Pentagon  and  State  Department. 

No  single  person,  no  single  competent 
Government  agency.  It  appears,  had  the  basic 
responsibility  for  evaluating  all  this  material, 
and  changing  the  basic  concept  of  our  grand 
defense  strategy. 

The  machinery  of  Government  was  too 
cumbersome.  Lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility overlapped  In  a  tenuous  maze. 

In  the  last  analysis.  It  was  a  single  man — 
the  President  of  the  United  Statts.  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Fortes — who 
had  to  make  the  final,  fateful  decis.ons. 

And  It  is  not  clear  that  he  was  famished 
with  adequate,  comprehensive,  and  reliable 
Information  by  his  advisers  on  whicli  to  base 
all  of  those  decisions. 

Tactical  error  of  the  Korean  war  nay  well 
be  the  commitment  of  American  ground 
forces  to  a  land  campaign  on  th<!  Asiatic 
mainland.  Instead  of  confining  It  X.o  our  su- 
perior air  and  sea  power. 

Americans  may  yet  be  ejected  In  another 
Bataan  or  Dunkerque.  before  adequate  sup- 
port can  arrive,  for  all  Conxnnunist-threat- 
ened  nations  to  observe. 

President  Truman  says  this  won't  happen. 
And  Defense  Secretary  Louis  A.  Johnson  has 
proclaimed  that  we  can  lick  the  ht  II  out  of 
Stalin. 

But  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
Another  major  error  in  the  Konan  affair 
seems  to  He  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
gravest  decisions,  committing  us  as  a  nation 
to  a  war  of  unknown  consequen  res.  were 
handled  here  at  home. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statjs,  In  the 
last  analysis,  made  those  declsloru. 

Congress  was  not  consulted  in  advance. 
Nor  were  the  American  people. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  and  the 
diplomatic  planners,  urged  that  President 
Truman  go  Immediately  before  Congress  In  a 
dramatic  personal  appearance  to  state  the 
case  for  resisting  Communist  aggression. 

That  was  not  done.  Advice  of  other  quar- 
ters prevailed. 

Presumably  that  advice  came  fron  the  De- 
fense Depmrtment,  and  the  White  House 
palace  guard. 

We  should  not  like  to  think  thit  such  a 
decision  was  guided  by  such  persons  as  MaJ. 
Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  the  i residents 
clownish  military  aide. 

Nor  are  we  completely  convinc  !d  of  the 
military  wisdom  of  Defense  Secretary  John- 
son. 

It  might  be  asked: 

What  has  happend  to  the  bllllois  of  dol- 
lars which  American  taxpayers  l.ave  been 
putting  into  the  military  budget  >very  year 
since  VJ-day? 

Where  is  the  military  might  to  support 
our  extensive  diplomatic  comml  menis  to 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  v  orld,  and 
the  United  Nations? 

And  where  Is  the  elaborate  defense  ma- 
chinery— the  unified  Armed  Force*,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Cential  Intelli- 
gence Agency — created  since  World  War  II? 
The  best  thing  ab<nit  Korea  so  far  Is  that 
perhaps  it  bos  saved  us  from  evm  greater 
disaster. 
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Faults  are  coming  out.  It  must  be  hoped 
they  are  coming  out  in  time,  that  we  may 
yet  remedy  them,  before  a  final,  cataclysmic 
world  struggle  for  freedom. 

If  Harry  Truman  is  sitting  like  an  amateur 
poker  player  in  a  game  loaded  with  interna- 
tional professionals,  holding  a  et3cke<l  deck, 
then  the  American  public  should  know  ebout 
It.  Maybe  President  Tniman's  radio  report 
Wednesday  will  answer  this. 

Nor  can  Congress  disclaim  responsibility 
for  our  state  of  preparedness,  by  pretending 
Ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  at  home  or  In 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  American  public  has  rallied  behind  the 
vigorous  protest  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Korea. 

The  CT-sls  certainly  calls  for  national  unity. 

But  it  also  calls  for  unity  behind  an 
effective  and  Informed  leadership,  with  • 
realistic  course  of  action. 


Federal  Aid  to  Medical  Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCCNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13  I  made  an  address  to  the  House 
In  which  I  pointed  out  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  medical  education,  a 
need  made  even  more  urgent  by  the 
Korean  crisis.  I  cited  the  present  short- 
age of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel,  a  shortage  daUy 
accentuated  by  the  unfilled  requirements 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Without  Federal 
aid.  the  medical  schools,  many  of  them 
in.desp>erate  financial  straits,  are  unable 
to  meet  these  critical  requiremenLs. 

In  supF>ort  of  the  statements  I  made 
July  13.  I  offer  a  letter  from  Dr.  George 
W.  Baiienman.  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Written  1 1  days  after  my  plea. 
It  is  further  evidence  that  this  le^sla- 
tion  should  be  approved  without  delay. 

Medical  College  or  Vihgint.*. 

School  or  Mxeicini. 
OiriCE  or  THE  Dean. 
Richmond.  Va..  July  24.  1^50. 
The  Honorable  ANoarw  J.  Bumillee. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 
DiAK  Ma.  Bminxxs:  The  aggravation  of 
the  international  situation  in  Korea  with  Its 
accompanying  increase  in  American  arma- 
ments naturally  brlntrs  with  it  a  still  heavier 
demand  by  the  armed  forces  for  medically- 
trained  personnel  and  accentuates  sxUl  fur- 
ther the  already  distressing  shortage  of  doc- 
tors in  this  country. 

Up  to  this  time  the  administration  of  the 
Medical  College  cf  Virginia  has  hesitated  to 
take  any  strone  stand  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  support  for  medical  educa- 
tion, as  we  have  hoped  that  under  peacetime 
conditions  the  somewhat  slower  but  more 
normal  current  development  of  institutional 
facilities  would  take  care  of  the  increased 
demand  for  medical  personnel.  We  have 
felt  keenly  the  need  of  additional  funds  In 
this  medical  center,  but  we  have  at  the  same 
time  so  strongly  disapproved  of  increasing 
Federal  expenditures  that  we  have  been  re- 
luctant to  clve  voice  to  our  own  needs.  Now, 
however,  the  national  emergency  U  going  to 
require  so  many  more  doctors  In  the  arm«d 
forces  that  there  seems  no  possibility  of  otir 
existing  schools'  meeting  the  requirements  of 


the  country  over  the  next  10  years  without 
materially  Increased  funds.  I  dcubt  very 
seriously  that  we  can  obtain  sufSclent  sup- 
port from  local  sources  and  am,  therefore, 
herewith  urging  you  to  support  H.  R.  5&40 
If  It  Is  available  or  H.  R.  8886  if  the  first 
mentioned  bUl  Is  impossible  cf  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Geobcz  W   Bakesca?? 

Ar^ociate  Dean. 


A  Ckalleiice  to  the  Ctkea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  KTW  TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  herein  an  address 
bv  Hon.  Oscar  R.  E-^Ing,  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  entitled.  "A  Challenge  to 
the  Citizen."  The  address  was  deUvered 
by  Mr.  Ewing  before  the  Colgate  Confer- 
ence on  American  Foreign  Policy,  at  Col- 
gate University.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
13.  1950. 
Mr.  E^ing's  address  follows: 

A  Ckallznce  TO  THT  Cmirs 
It  is  something  of  an  advaiita«e  to  take 
part  in  this  conference  on  its  closing  day. 
You  have  spent  almost  a  week  exploring  the 
problems  of  the  world  with  some  of  the  men 
and  women  who  know  most  about  these 
problems.  You  have  probed  the  lundamen- 
tal  unrest  of  a  smoldering  world,  and  the 
headlines  of  the  past  few  days  have  served 
as  exclamation  marks  fCH-  almost  every  Idea 
expressed  here. 

So  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  review  with 
you  the  details  of  the  international  situa- 
tion. Our  questions  today  are  the  basic 
ones:  "WTiat  do  these  details  add  up  to.  for 
us  as  Americans  and  as  inhabitants  of  the 
p'.anet  Earth?  And.  even  mere  Intimately, 
waat  can  the  citizen  do  to  achieve  the  peace, 
the  prosperity,  the  harmony  for  which  all 
of  us  yearn? 

The' events  In  Korea  have  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  today  the  United  States,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  has  a  policy  It  Is 
a  slmole  policy.  It  Is  a  clear  policy.  We  are 
comniitted  to  the  halting  of  Communist  ag- 
gression In  a  land  only  recf  ntly  liberated 
from  another  aeeressive  totalitarianism — 
that  of  Japan.  We  are  actiag  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Naiions.  We  are 
not  waging  war  In  Korea:  we  are  waging 
peace.  If  it  Is  necessary  for  cur  young  men 
to  risk  their  lives  for  any  cause,  then  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  peace  is  the  most 
worthwhile  cause  they  could  chooee. 

The  totalitarian  world  hai  been  put  on 
notice  that.  In  keeping  with  our  responsibili- 
ties as  one  of  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
called  a  halt  to  conquest  by  seepage. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  carrying  out  a 
far-flune  policy  of  economic  iis  well  as  mlll- 
'  tary  assistance.  We  believe  in  the  ancient 
precept  that  the  Lord  helps  'hose  who  help 
themselves,  and  the  whole  point  of  our  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  of  our  point  4  plans, 
and  of  all  the  other  meani  by  which  we 
are  working  with  our  friends  around  the 
world,  U  that  we  want  to  make  It  po«albl« 
for  all  free  people  to  help  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve that  free  people*  wart  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Where  history  and  accident 
bave  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  w«  art 
making  It  possible  for  them  "o  overcome  the 
road  block*  created  by  the  past.    That  is  the 


crux  of  our  economic  policy.  Just  as  flrmneai 
Is  the  crux  of  our  military  policy. 

We  have  a  policy,  too,  in  the  conflict  of 
ideas.  We  believe  in  total  dlsclostire.  We 
have  faith  In  ctir  democratic  way  of  life,  and 
we  believe  that  it  Is  attractive  to  people  who 
understand  It.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
try  to  hide  our  faults  and  Infirmities.  It  la 
the  essence  of  democracy  that  we  c?.n  boldly 
recoznlze  what  Is  vrong  with  our  country,  as 
the  first  step  tovrard  setting  things  right. 
We  believe  that  we  have  m^re  th:in  refrigera- 
tors and  television  sets  to  offer  the  world — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  attractive- 
ness of  comfortable  living.  But  we  add  to 
the  material  advantages  of  a  free  society  the 
spiritual  advantages  a^  well.  We  believe  that 
men  can  only  be  happy  when  they  are  free- 
free  pclitic&Ilv.  intellectually,  and  physi- 
cally. That  is  the  crux  of  our  Information 
policy,  which  ranks  alon^ide  the  econcmio 
and  the  military. 

Our  fo'^irth  major  policy  is  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  Korea,  we  have  proved 
to  the  world  that  we  Insist  upon  acilug 
through  the  framework  of  International  or- 
ganization. At  the  same  time,  we  have 
proved  to  otirselves  that,  by  doing  so,  we 
strengilien  rather  than  weaken  the  possi- 
bility of  resisting  totalitarian  aggression. 
Korea  has  put  the  United  Nations  to  the 
iilt.mate  test,  and  the  United  Nations,  as 
an  organization,  has  emerged  stronger  than 
ever  in  its  tumultuous  5-year  history.  It  Is 
true  that  the  policy  has  been  successful  partly 
because  the  Soviet  Union  was  absent  from 
the  Security  Council  when  the  decision  w&a 
made.  But  absence  was  a  free  choice  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  No  one  compelled 
the  Riissians  to  stay  away.  There  Is.  per- 
haps, a  logic  in  history;  and  this  logic  made 
It  inevitable  that,  when  the  test  came,  there 
should  not  have  existed  at  Lake  Success  the 
obetructlonist  force  which  might  have  tor-  -' 
pedoed  the  United  Nations  when  It  was  on 
the  verge  of  achieving  its  greatest  success. 

So  we  have  the  fourth  great  policy  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs — the  policy  of 
acting  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
international  community,  and  of  accepting 
our  respcnsibilities  as  one  of  the  United 
Nations. 

All  of  these  major  policies,  along  with  oth- 
ers of  siightiy  lesser  significance,  have 
emergod  clearly  during  recent  weeks.  They 
mark  no  deviation  from  the  road  we  have 
followed  ever  since  we  broke  away  from  the 
tradition  of  American  isolationism.  Isola- 
tionism Is  dead  In  America.  It  was  not 
President  Roosevelt  who  killed  It;  nor  the 
prewar  Committee  to  Defend  America  nor 
the  prewar  Fight  for  Freedom  Committee. 
History  kiUed  it.  plus  geography,  plus  sci- 
ence, plus  economics — plus  education,  by 
which  I  mean  the  Increased  public  under- 
standing of  what  history  and  geography  and 
science  and  economics  mean  to  America. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  public  opinion, 
spurred  by  the  events  which  influence  public 
opinion,  shifted  «^  United  States  com- 
pletely away  from  isolationism  In  the  1930's 
and  1940's.  Public  opinion  today  has.  In  the 
final  analysis,  created  otir  policy  In  ELorea. 
Public  opinion  has  made  possible  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  otir  whole  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  rehabilitation  through- 
out the  world.  Public  opinion,  by  it*  Btead- 
fast  dedication  to  democratic  Ideals,  make* 
our  world-wide  Information  policy  effective. 
Public  opinion  makes  It  poeslble  for  our 
Government  to  continue  working  with  and 
through  the  m^achlnery  of  the  United 
Nation*. 

What.  then.  1*  public  opinion? 
The  totalitarian*  give  u*  one  answer.  To 
them,  public  opinion  I*  aomethlng  formu- 
lated and  manipulated  In  the  secret  council* 
of  the  dictatorial  clique,  to  be  bonded  down 
throtigh  a  controlled  pre**,  *  controlled 
radio,  a  controlled  educational  system,  a  con- 
trolled propaganda  organization  penetrating 
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the  farthest  reaches  of  the  mind.  Public 
opinion,  m  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  simply  what 
the  people  are  told  to  believe  by  the  dally 
headlines  In  Pravda. 

In  one  of  his  lesser  playlets,  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Bernard  Shaw  put 
Into  the  mouth  of  a  militarist  a  summation 
of  the  attitude  toward  public  opinion  which 
symbolizes  the  totalitarian  view  even  better 
than  Shaw  himself  might  have  guessed  in 
the  1920*s.     I  quote  his  lines: 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  public  opinion. 
There  are  certain  persons  who  entertain  cer- 
tain opinions.  Well,  shoot  them  down. 
When  you  have  shot  them  down,  there  are 
no  longer  any  persons  entertaining  those 
opinions  alive;  consequently  there  Is  no 
longer  any  more  of  the  public  opinion  you 
are  so  much  afraid  of.  Grasp  that  fact  and 
you  have  graspjed  the  secret  of  government. 
Public  opinion  Is  mind.  Mind  Is  Inseparable 
from  matter.  Shoot  down  the  matter  and 
you  kill   the  mind." 

The  Shavian  wit.  unfortunately.  Is  not  so 
funny.  It  comes  too  close  to  totalitarian 
reality  for  laughter.  For  the  essence  of  the 
totalitarian  technique  la  simply  this:  To 
capture  the  minds  that  are  too  unformed, 
too  wer.k.  or  too  Ignorant  to  resist  capture. 
As  for  these  dange  ous  people  who  prefer  to 
think  for  themselves,  shoot  them  down. 
That  is  the  totalitarian  way.  '  It  leads  to 
discipline,  to  conformity,  to  obedience,  to 
the  herd-mind.  Sometimes,  when  the  dis- 
cipline becomes  too  great,  the  conformity 
too  rigid,  the  obedience  too  severe,  the  herd 
may  stampede  In  revolt.  But.  until  that 
happens,  the  dictator  himself  is  the  public 
opinion  of  his  subjects.  And  the  individual 
has  no  say  In  the  decisions  that  are  made  for 
him.  His  Job  Is  always  to  obey,  sometimes 
to  cheer  on  order,  very  occasionally  to  vote 
"Ja!"  or  "Da!"  and  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

We  who  live  In  the  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, of  course,  have  a  different  Idea  of  the 
function  of  public  opinion.  In  our  society. 
public  opinion  is  the  combined  force  of 
private  opinions.  It  Is  overt  on  election 
days:  and  it  Is  also  overt  throughout  the 
year  In  the  sense  that,  through  representa- 
tive government,  we  enact  one  law  and  do 
not  enact  another,  that  we  adopt  one  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  do  not  adopt  another. 
It  is  overt.  In  recent  years,  by  virtue  of  the 
public  opinion  polls — which  have  frequently 
reflected  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  but  have  not,  and  perhaps  cannot, 
achieve  total  success  In  doing  so.  It  Is  overt 
through  the  letters  that  are  written  to  Con- 
gress; through  the  resolutions  of  organiza- 
tions larpe  and  small,  and  the  appearances 
at  congressional  committee  hearings; 
through  the  mall  every  public  ofBclal  in 
Washington  receives,  from  the  President 
down;  through  the  letters  to  the  newspapers; 
through  all  the  other  ways  in  which  citizens 
make  their  views  known. 

But  public  opinion  expresses  Itself  in  less 
obvious  ways  as  well.  There  Is  the  power 
of  the  private  conversation;  the  power  of 
having  read  a  book  or  a  magazine  article  or 
a  newspaper  editorial,  and  of  having  ab- 
sorbed the  Information  and  the  viewpoint 
they  contain;  the  subtle,  pervasive  power  of 
being  well  Informed.  For  many  people  this 
i\ay  seem  not  altogether  satisfying.  It  Is 
possible  that  someone  who  has,  for  instance, 
attended  the  sessions  of  this  splendid  con- 
ference here  at  Colgate  University  may  ask, 
"Now  that  I  have  explored  the  International 
situation,  now  that  I  have  listened  to  th« 
experts,  now  that  I  have  myself,  perhaps, 
participated  In  some  of  the  discussions, 
where  do  I  go  from  here?" 

The  answer,  fundamentally,  is  a  political 
answer.  As  on«  who  has  for  years  taken  a 
rather  active  Interest  In  the  art  of  politics 
in  this  country,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  go 
very  far  from  here.    It  is  not  the  letters  to 


the  editors  alone  that  will  tell  the  story. 
It  Is  not  even  the  organizational  resolutions 
alone.  Nor  Is  It  solely  the  mall  received  at 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  Is  a  latent  but  powerful  force  that 
truly  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
When  President  Truman  made  his  resolute 
decision  In  the  face  of  the  North  Korean 
aggression.  It  was  obvious  overnight  that  the 
Nation  supported  this  decision.  There  were 
some  carping  critics,  true.  But  every  news- 
paperman, every  political  leader,  every  Gov- 
ernment official,  every  person  who  under- 
stands America,  knew  In  a  matter  of  hours 
that  the  President's  decision  was  the  peo- 
ple s  decision. 

The  people.  Individually,  did  not  make  this 
decision.     They  could  not  have  done  so.  in 
specific  terms,  because  the  decision  had  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  Intelligence  reports  and 
dispatches  arriving  In  Washington  from  half- 
way across  the  world.     There  was  no  secret 
about  the  general  contents  of  this  Informa- 
tion.    But  obviously  the  Individual  citizen 
does  not  consider  himself  the  repository  of 
every    single    Item    of    detailed    Information 
about  the  disposition  of  our  own  forces,  about 
the  nature  of  the  North  Korean   aggressor 
forces,    about    the    logistical    and   economic 
and  diplomatic  nature  of  the  crisis  out  of 
which  the  decision  grew.     What  the  citizen 
did  know,  because  he  had  a  press  and  radio 
to  Inform  him,  and  because  he  had  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  International  situation  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  officials  who  are  respon- 
slble  to  him,  was  the  fundamental  meaning 
of   the   problem  with   which   we  were   con- 
fronted.    He  knew  that  we  could  either  put 
a  stop  to  aggression  In  Korea,  or  we  could 
knuckle   under.     This  he   knew;    and   when 
President   Truman   decided   to   take   a   firm 
stand,  each  citizen  In  our  democracy  had  a 
clear  understanding  of   the   Implications   of 
this  stand.     Having  understood,  the  citizens 
overwhelmingly     supported    the     President. 
And  the  family  conversation  on  a  front  porch 
here  In  Hamilton  was  as  much  an  expression 
of  this  support  as  was  any  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

"In  this  Nation."  President  Truman  said 
last  summer,  "foreign  policy  Is  not  made  by 
the  decisions  of  a  few.  It  Is  the  result  of 
the  democratic  process,  and  represents  the 
collective  Judgment  of  the  people.  Our  for- 
eign policy  Is  founded  upon  an  enlightened 
public  opinion." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  would  not  have 
won  World  War  II  if,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
American  people  had  not  been  determined 
to  win  the  war.  That  was  an  expression  of 
public  opinion.  In  the  most  obvious  sense,  at 
a  time  when  winning  the  war  was  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  our  foreign  policy. 

W^hen  the  war  was  won,  the  plain  fact  was 
that  the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
favored  our  Joining  with  other  governments 
in  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  too  was  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
from  which  there  stemmed  our  whole  policy 
of  support  for  the  United  Nations  from  1945 
to  this  moment.  When  the  Senate  approved 
the  United  Nations  Charter  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  2.  It  was  doing  no  more  than  to  reflect 
the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 

During  the  postwar  years,  the  plain  fact 
was  that  the  majority  opinion  among  Ameri- 
cans favored  our  participation  In  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  every  last  one  of  us  to  be  economists 
in  making  up  our  minds  on  the  need  for  a 
program  that  would  help  our  friends  get  back 
on  their  feet  so  that  they  coyld  stand  by 
themselves.  What  was  Involved  here,  first 
of  all.  was  common  sense  and  foresight.  The 
Congress  reflected  American  public  opinion 
when  it  enacted  Marshall  plan  legislation  by 
a  vote  of  approximately  4  to  1. 

That  '.s  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  otir 
basic  lorelgn  policy  is  guided  by  public  opin- 


ion, and  that  public  opinion  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  of  all  our  private  opinions. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  dravn  from 
this  Is  that  the  private  opinion  of  the  private 
citizen,  because  of  Its  importance,  must  rely 
on  truth  rather  than  on  distortions,  on  can- 
dor rather  than  on  exaggerated  secvecy,  on 
knowledge  rather  than  on  ignorance. 

We  derive  our  opinions  partly  from  emo- 
tion and  partly  from  reason.  Wl.hout  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  both  our  eiiotlonal 
drives  and  our  reasoning  capacities  ire  dan- 
gerously limited.  The  citizen  has  a  right, 
therefore,  to  expect  honest  and  fu  1  infor- 
mation from  his  Government,  llmled  only 
by  acceptable  standards  of  national  jecurlty. 
It  Is  Important.  In  our  time,  to  know  what 
the  atom  bomb  Is,  what  It  can  do,  ind  who 
has  It.  But  most  reasonable  men  will  agree 
that.  In  this  time  of  tension.  It  would  not  be 
In  the  national  Interest  to  make  pi.blic  the 
precise  facts  on  the  number  and  types  of 
such  bombs  which  may  be  In  our  pcssession. 
The  point  here  Is  quite  clear.  It  Li  not  al- 
ways so  clear  In  ether  situations,  and  the 
responsibility  resting  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  whom  the  people  have  placed  in  high 
office  is  not  very  enviable. 

To  the  same  extent,  the  responsibility  Im- 
posed on  our  press,  our  magazines,  our  radio 
and  television  broadcasters,  and  on  all  our 
other  channels  of  conununlcatlon.  Is  equally 
great.  They  have  both  the  rl^ht  and  the 
duty  to  report  the  facts  and  to  express 
opinions.  But  they  have  no  moral  right  to 
lie.  to  libel,  to  distort,  and  to  deceive.  Short 
of  outright  llb3l  and  slander,  we  Americans 
are  fnclined  to  bend  over  backward  rather 
than  Insist  upon  policing  this  question  of 
morality.  Our  concept  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  causes  us  to  leave  the  question  of 
moral  rights  and  wrongs  to  those  who  ex- 
ercise that  freedom.  Yet  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  responsibility  is  nonexistent.  It 
is  a  responsibility  to  the  fundamental  unity 
of  the  American  people.  We  have  a  united 
people  today — as  united  as  any  people  ought 
to  be  in  a  democracy.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have — or  ever  ought  to  have — uni- 
formity. It  means  that  we  are  prepared,  as 
you  have  done  this  week,  to  examine  the 
facts  about  America's  position  in  the  world; 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  our  foreign 
policy;  to  disagree  on  some  Issues;  and.  out 
of  debate  and  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the 
private  opinions  which — multiplied  by  150.- 
000,000 — add  up  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
American  people. 

Here  at  the  Colgate  Conference  on  Foreign 
Policy,  you  have  given  a  full  and  impressive 
demonstration  of  how  the  challenge  to  the 
citizen  is  accepted  by  the  citizen.  You  have 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  The  citizen 
must  Inform  himself.  He  must  seek  out  the 
facts.  He  must  strive  to  know  the  opinions 
of  the  experts.  And  then  he  must,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  thoughts,  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions.  By  vlrture  of  these  con- 
clusions, and  of  the  behavior  that  stems  from 
these  conclusions,  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  becomes  a  powerful  force  In  the  shap- 
ing of  American  foreign  policy. 


Federal  Prison  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  a  splendid  article  by  J. 
Pope  Dyer,  head  of  Chattanooga's  Cen- 
tral High  Schools  social  science  depart- 
ment. Thii  article  appeared  in  the 
June  20  1950.  issue  of  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  and  describes  the  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  managed  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  James  V.  Bennett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Dteb  Peaises  Unttbd  States  Psisons  rot 

EmclEIfTT 

(By  J.  Pcpe  Dyer) 

(Editor's  note:  J.  Pope  I>yer.  head  of  Cen- 
tral High  Schools  Bocial -science  depart- 
ment, ha*  visited  a  number  of  Federal  pris- 
ons during  the  past  10  years.  Here  he  writes 
his  impressions  of  how  the  institutions  are 
managed  under  direction  of  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Bennett,  of  Washington.  D.  C^ 
national  Director  of  Federal  Prison  System.) 

A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  criminolo- 
gist wrote  a  conspicuouaiy  prominent  book 
which  he  titled  •Prison  Life  Is  Diflerent." 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  properly  classify 
our  Federal  prison  system.  I  should  state 
without  a  momenfs  hesitation  that  they  are 
splendid.  The  National  Director.  Hen.  Jamea 
V.  Bennett,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  man 
of  rare  fo.-esight,  courage,  and  ability.  He 
has  selected  an  exceedingly  eScient  corps 
of  workers  and  everywhere  the  Institutions 
which  are  under  his  administration  are 
diaracterized  by  a  high  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness, eQciency.  and  progressiveness. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  durtng  the 
past  10  years  to  visit  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions— Atlanta.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.;  Chilli- 
ccthe.  Oliio;  Alderson.  W.  Va.;  Natural 
Bridge.  Va  ;  Washington,  D.  C;  El  T-.:na. 
Tex.;  El  Reno,  Okla.;  and  Alcatraz  Island, 
Calif. 

THXEXrOLD 

Theae  Institutions  have  a  threefold  das- 
dflcatlon.  Some  are  minimum  security  pris- 
ons, some  are  medium  security  prisons  and 
Alcatraz  is  a  maximum  security  prison. 
These  institutions  are  administered  in  a  very 
protrressive  manner.  The  inmates  are  fair- 
ly, but  firmly  treated.  Every  means  available 
li  used  to  rehabilitate  the  person  who  is  con- 
fined to  the  Institution.  For  example,  the 
various  textile  mills  In  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Prison  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  airplane 
mechanics  school  at  CMilicothe  is  probably 
the  best  school  of  its  type  in  the  Nation.  No 
one  could  hope  to  see  a  more  beautiful  li- 
brary than  the  one  found  in  the  Terre  Haute 
Institution,  and  the  herd  of  cattle  of  the 
El  Tuna  prison  is  one  of  the  t)est  The 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Institution  for  Women 
at  Alderson.  W.  Va..  are  among  the  most 
beautl'tii  that  I  have  viewed  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

Within  the  past  month  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  visit  the  well-known  institu- 
tion at  Alcatraz  Island.  Calif.  This  institu- 
tion is  strictly  administered  but  I  should 
characterize  it  as  bemg  extremely  efficiently 
administered.  Particular  care  is  used  by 
every  employee.  To  Ulustrate  this  point  I 
should  like  to  say  that  they  required  me 
to  pass  through  the  electric  eye  fotir  times 
before  I  was  admitted  and  I  had  nothing 
en  my  person  of  a  metallic  nature  more  than 
a  small  pocket  knife.  1  found  the  prison- 
ers, every  one  of  them,  assigned  a  definite 
piece  of  work  to  do.  There  were  no  loafers. 
They  were  under  strict  supervision  and  guid- 
ance, with  an  exceedingly  eacient  per- 
sonnel directing  the  Indtistrles  and  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  no  show  place  It  is  an  Insti- 
tution where  men  are  Incarcerated  who  have 
committed  many  serious  cr.naes  and  who  are 


there  because  they  reqtilre  maximtan  seca- 
rtty  prison  facilitlea. 

Ko  Ficrrsi 

I  have  frequently  thotight  of  what  one  of 
the  authorities  at  Alcatraz  said:  "If  all  of 
the  agencies  In  our  society  and  especially  the 
newspapers  would  quit  glorifying  and  spec- 
tacuiarizing  the  heinous  crimes  of  danger- 
ous men,  very  few  beys  and  girls  wotxld  be 
interested  In  entering  the  field."  This  state- 
ment reminded  me  of  what  a  warden  told 
me  that  a  dangerous  criminal  asked  shortly 
before  he  was  executed  in  one  of  the  Stat« 
electric  chairs.  The  criminal  asked.  'What, 
no  picture?" 

The  people  of  this  Nation  need  the  assur- 
ance that  our  prisons  are  Ijelng  operated  hu- 
manely, efficiently,  and  fairly.  I  can  make 
this  report  with  a  great  degree  of  emphasis. 
If  the  other  institutions  of  cur  Nation  were 
being  operated  as  well  as  cur  Federal  pri£on 
system.  I  feel  that  the  people  of  cur  Nation 
would  commend  our  Government  for  Its 
economy,  foresightedness.  and  superb  admin- 
istration. Again  let  me  say  that  I  cannot 
too  highly  commend  Director  Bennett  and 
his  fine  corps  of  workers  for  their  outstand- 
ing service  to  our  Nation.       ^ 


Commuust  Party  ia  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  July  22. 1  was  a^ked  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  Steuben^'ille,  Ohio,  at  which 
the  veterans  committee.  Local  No.  1190, 
CIO;  the  Argonne  Post.  No.  33.  American 
Legion:  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
chapter  No.  65,  Steubenville:  and  the 
Peter  DeMark  Post.  Italian-American 
War  Veterans,  had  representatives  in 
attendance. 

At  that  time  the  representatives  of 
these  four  organizations  presented  me 
with  the  resolution  which  I  attach  here- 
with, which  was  originially  passed  by  the 
Veterans  Committee,  Local  No.  1190, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  and  ex- 
pressed to  me  verbally  their  very  deep 
concern  about  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  at  a 
tine  this  country  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  communism,  and  asked  that  I  sup- 
port legislation  outlawing  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  not  a  political  party, 
but  is  a  revolutionary  organization  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  to  impose  a  dic- 
tatorship on  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Since  this  is  a  well-known  fact,  it  seems 
to  me  rather  stupid  that  we  should  toler- 
ate the  activities  of  these  revolutionaries 
on  our  home  front  when  they  are  under- 
mining and  trying  to  sabotage  the  activi- 
ties of  our  fighting  men  at  the  war  front. 

I  am  preparing  legislation.  Mr. 
6i)eaker,  which  will  in  my  opinion  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  threat  on  the 
home  front,  which  I  will  Introduce  subse- 
quently. 


The  following  persons  represented  the 
above-named  organizations  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  I  am  submitting  the  resolution 
which  they  have  adopted :  Richard  C?.rr. 
veterans'  committee.  Local  No.  1190.  CIO; 
John  F.  Scott,  Argonne  Post,  No.  S3. 
American  Legion:  Dominic  Nocera.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Chapter  No. 
65.  Steubenville ;  Amedia  Mininni.  Peter 
DeMark    Post,    Italian -American    War 

Veterans. 

A  RESOLnioM 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  Local 
Union  No.  1190,  United  Steelworkers  of 
Americ*,  CIO.  doee  unanimotialy  oonctir  in 
an  opinion  that  the  peace,  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  are 
now  being  Jeopardized  by  the  constant  spread 
and  encroachment  of  communism  upon  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  all  free  people. 

Whereas  as  veterans  of  both  World  Wars, 
we  do  hCTeby  solemnly  tow.  that  the  life 
blood  of  our  comrades  in  arms,  that  has 
flown  so  freely  upon  all  battlefields  abroad 
to  preserve  world  peace,  dignify  the  human 
riehts  of  all  people,  ard  to  consecrate  thla 
great  Republic  imder  God,  aa  a  citadel  oi 
freedom,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  the 
strength  of  these  United  States  and  her 
Allies  is  now  bemg  tested  by  Soviet  Russia 
in  Korea  to  sound  out  the  poeslbUitles  of  a 
world  conquest  by  Soviet  Russia,  in  order 
to  indoctrinate  the  world  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  communism.  We  further  agree 
that  history  itse»f  gives  us  the  pattern  of 
aggression  by  Russia  in  recording  a  simUar 
Incident,  with  the  same  intent  and  purpoee, 
when  the  soil  of  Spain  was  stained  red  by  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  Innocent  people,  when 
it  became  the  testing  grounds  for  Hitler's 
Legion  of  Death.  Stalin's  red  hordes,  and 
Mussolini's  Paclst  that  eventually  set  off 
the  greatest  holocaust  in  the  history  of  the 
world 

Whereas  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
threats  of  world-wide  communism  are  not 
confined  to  Eurcpean  and  Asiatic  countrtee 
alone  but  are  threatening  us  from  within  otir 
own  borders:  that  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  this  country  who  are  alleglant 
to  Soviet  Russia,  will  aid  her  in  times  of 
durvss  and  are  now  subverslvely  plotting 
against  the  United  States  and  the  pe<^e 
thereof. 

Whereas  with  definite  overt  acta  of  aggres- 
sion being  committed  by  Soviet  Russia  In 
KaretL  that  are  undermining  the  peace  of  the 
world,  we  do  hereby  unanimously  a^ree  that 
ail  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  both 
here  ana  abroad,  openly  commit  themselves 
as  enemies  of  tlila  cotmtry  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

Whereas  we  consider  a  national  emergency 
to  be  existing,  creating  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant vigUance  by  all  citiiens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  preservation  of  our  freedom; 
now  l>e  it 

Resolved.  That  wr  believe  the  facts  set 
forth  In  this  reeolution  are  basically  sound. 
therefore,  we  petition  you  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  your  high  cfflce  to  draft  and  se- 
cure the  necessary  legislation  outlawing  the 
Commtmlst  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
to  establish  by  iaw  a  severe  penalty  for  m,. 
violation  thereof:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  veterans  of  two  World 
Wars  and  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
do  not  consider  such  action  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  individual  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  seek  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  all  local  veterans  organizations 
In  sectirtng  the  passage  of  thla  legislation; 
and  further 

That  a  copy  of  thl.-!  resolution  be  mailed 
to:  Senator   Robert   A.   Taft,   Senator  John 
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W.  Brlcker.  Congressman  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Mayor  Walter  C.  Sterling.  SteubenvUle  City 
Council.  SteubenvlUe  Herald  Star,  and  Sta- 
tion WSTV. 

Richard  Cars. 
Chairman,  Veterans  Committee. 
Sam  K.  Lonitta. 
Cochairman,  Veterans  Committee. 
NCLLO  J.  Amkdh. 
Member,  Veterans  Committee. 


Another  Effort  to  Bypass  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  last  week.  I 
present  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
siON.xL  Record,  an  article  by  Arthur 
Krock  titled:  "Another  Effort  to  Bypass 
Experience,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  President's  decision  to  try  to  enforce 
priorities  and  allocations  of  materials  essen- 
tial to  his  partial  mobilization  program  with- 
out price  controls,  his  failure  to  mention 
wage  controls  at  all.  and  his  current  attempt 
to  prevent  hoarding  and  profiteering  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  patriotism  and  common  sense 
of  Individual  citizens  represent  an  experi- 
ment which  failed  10  years  ago  at  great  and 
enduring  cost  to  the  national  economy. 

Then,  though  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  mounting,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration first  long  delayed  action  and 
then  tried  to  deal  by  Inches  with  the  problem 
of  controls.  It  left  wages  to  the  last,  and  the 
result  was  an  economic  system  that  kept 
bursting  at  the  seams  and  has  had  to  b« 
patched  with  political  thread  ever  since. 

The  close  alliance  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  the 
root  of  the  eflort  to  control  prices,  after  part 
of  the  nettle  was  grasped,  without  tackling 
the  large  component  that  wages  constituted. 
That  was  the  period  In  which,  writing  In  the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  Donald  M.  Nelson 
and  Leon  Henderson  professed  to  believe  the 
wage  component  would  be  satisfactorily  reg- 
ulated by  the  patriotism  and  common  sense 
of  labor  and  management. 

President  Truman's  Immediate  program  Is 
far  from  the  mobilization  for  total  war  which 
came  after  the  United  States  became  In- 
volved on  December  7,  1941.  But  It  can  re- 
quire an  Increase  of  «20.CO0,O00,00O  In  the 
military  budget  for  fiscal  year  1951  before  all 
the  requirements,  starting  with  $10,000,000,- 
000,  are  met.  And  that  Is  a  far  step  forward 
toward  a  military  economy  and  begins  a 
period  where  defense  needs  have  priority. 

WHAT    FOLLOWS    ALLOCATIONS 

Hand  In  hand  with  priorities  must  go 
allocations,  and  the  lesson  of  exp>erlence  Is 
that  these  cannot  be  effective  without  price 
controls  In  which  controls  of  wages  are  In- 
cluded. Allocations  follow  this  cotirse:  ma- 
terials one  businessman  wants  are  awarded 
to  another;  the  first  man  then  normally  tries 
to  get  the  materials  In  any  kind  of  market 
he  can;  and  this  endeavor  raises  costs,  which 
In  turn  brings  demands  for  wage  Increases. 
The  temporary  structure  the  President  has 
recommended  to  Congress  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  classic  German  cartel,  but  it  Is  being 
erected  on  a  partial  war  footing,  and  that 
calls  for  the  additional  factor  which  prlce- 
wage  controls  alone  can  furnish. 

If  Mr.  Truman  can  move  the  economy  Into 
the  partial  military  phase  which  is  his  pro- 


gram, and  deal  effectively  with  priorities. 
allocations,  hoarding  and  profiteering  with- 
out this  final  factor.  It  will  be  a  historic  ex- 
ample of  a  triumph  over  experience.  This 
achievement  may  be  his  If  very  soon  he  asks, 
and  Congrese  grants,  stand-by  powers  to  in- 
stitute price-wage  controls  when  he  finds 
them  necessary — the  club-ln-the-closet 
which  In  some  matters  does  a  fine  Job  of 
Inactive  policing.  But  if  he  does  not  soon 
make  the  request  and  gain  the  assent  of 
Congress  to  It  (this  could  be  assured  by  a 
proviso  of  consultation  before  final  action), 
the  lesson  of  experience  Is  that  the  miracle 
can  t  be  passed  in  Washington. 

The  entire  problem,  of  course,  will  vanish 
if  a  certain  kind  of  miracle  can  be  passed  in 
Moscow.  But  even  the  most  credulous 
read'^rs  of  the  stars  see  no  approaching  signs 
of  that  phenomenon. 

THE   BARUCH   THESIS 

The  voice  of  this  particular  experience 
about  economy  In  a  crisis  provoked  by  war  or 
the  threat  of  war  Is  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  He 
does  not  play  In  the  Truman  administration 
the  advisory  role  he  played  In  previous  ones. 
There  are  no  personal  relations  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Baruch.  Yet  this  does 
not  take  validity  from  Mr.  Baruchs  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  the  absence  of 
personal  relations  with  the  White  House  does 
not  remove  It  either.  Among  his  statements 
this,  published  in  March  1941  In  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  Is  typical: 

"Priorities  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  Government  In  carrying  out 
the  armaments  program  has  made  Impend- 
ing shortages  apparent  in  any  of  the  compo- 
nents of  production.  Then  there  is  a  more 
delicate  timing  problem  after  the  system  has 
been  launched  which  must  be  dealt  with 
carefully  to  attain  the  maximum  possible 
synchronization  of  all  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's industry.     •     •     •. 

"The  priorities  system  cannot  work  alone. 
It  Is  the  heart  of  Industrial  mobilization,  but 
It  needs  other  organs.  Above  all.  It  must 
have  the  assistance  of  price  control,  conser- 
vation, the  search  for  substitutes,  and  com- 
mandeering. Price  control  Is  necessary  be- 
cause the  priorities  system  Is  actually  a 
means  of  short-circuiting  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand." 

In  November  1941.  in  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Gore,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Baruch 
wrote,  "I  do  not  see  how  control  of  prices  can 
be  effective  without  taking  Into  considera- 
tion wage  levels  and  agricultural  schedules. 
•  •  •  A  celling  over  wages  can  be  adjust- 
able so  as  to  give  consideration  to  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  •  •  •  But  wages 
form  the  biggest  component  of  all  price 
structures." 

That  Is  even  truer  now  than  It  was  9 
years  ago. 


Garibaldrs  Exile  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NirW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  story 
by  Vincent  A.  Caso  that  tells  of  the  exile 
in  this  country  of  Gen.  Giuseppa 
Garibaldi: 

G.utiBALoi's  Exile  in  New  York 

One  hundred  years  ago  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
landed  on  our  shores.  The  Hero  of  the  Two 
Worlds  spent  3  years  in  exile  In  our  hos- 


pitable land.  Prom  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
on  July  30,  1850,  until  his  departure,  he 
led  an  exemplary  life  and  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  came  In  contact  with  him.  Those 
years  spient  In  the  modest  home  of  an  humble 
Florentine  furnished  Americans  with  a  bet- 
ter Insight  Into  the  character  and  personality 
of  the  distinguished  Italian  general.  It  is 
most  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  shotild  recall 
some  of  the  phases  of  his  stay  here,  phases 
which  have  been  dimmed  by  the  passing  of  a 
century.  We  also  recall  the  Interesting  let- 
ters exchanged  by  American  officials  and  the 
Fighter  for  Freedom,  who  ardently  desired  to 
aid  the  catise  of  the  Republic  in  the  trying 
days  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  arrival  of  the  famous  exile  was  an- 
nounced In  the  New  York  Dally  Tribune. 
On  the  morning  of  July  30,  1850,  this  pub- 
lication carried  the  following  Item: 

"The  American  packet  Waterloo  arrived 
this  morning  from  Liverpool,  bringing  Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi,  the  man  of  world-wide 
f.ime,  the  hero  of  Montevideo,  the  defender 
of  Rome.  He  will  be  received  by  those  who 
know  him  for  his  chivalrous  character  and 
for  his  services  for  the  cause  of  liberty." 

For  quite  some  time  It  was  known  that 
Garibaldi  had  planned  to  come  to  America. 
After  his  strenuous  and  heroic  defense  of  the 
Roman  Republic  against  overwhelming  forces 
In  1849  and  his  escape  across  Italy.  Tunis. 
Gibraltar.  Tangier,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  and 
from  there  left  for  New  York  on  June  27, 
1850. 

The  Italian  residents  of  New  York,  encour- 
aged by  the  reputation  Garibaldi  enjoyed  in 
America,  constituted  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  suitable  reception  In  his 
honor.  Americans,  Frenchmen.  Germans. 
Poles.  Hungarians,  and  others  Indicated  their 
desire  to  participate  In  the  festivities  t)elng 
planned.  Hon.  Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  mayor  of 
New  York,  would  participate  In  the  recep- 
tion. The  city  council  would  welcome  him 
and  offer  to  Garibaldi  the  use  of  the  Gover- 
nor's room  at  City  Hall.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Astor  House.  221  Broadway,  the  largest 
hotel  of  those  days,  offered  him  the  hospital- 
ity of  their  hotel.  The  initiative  was  also 
taken  to  tender  him  a  banquet  planned  for 
August  10,  1850. 

General  Garibaldi  avoided  every  possible 
manifestation  and  excused  himself  with  the 
following  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee: 

"I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  repeat  to 
you  more  earnestly.  If  possible,  the  wish 
that  I  have  often  expressed,  to  see  the  pro- 
jected demonstration  abandoned. 

"Although  a  public  demonstration  of 
your  sentiments  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me.  an  exile  from  my  native  land, 
severed  from  my  children  and  mourning  the 
overthrow  of  my  country's  freedom  by  means 
of  foreign  intervention,  however,  believe  m« 
I  would  prefer  to  avoid  all  demonstrations 
and  become  an  humble  and  tranquil  citi- 
zen of  this  great  Republic  of  free  men  and 
sail  under  its  flag,  pursue  a  career  that  would 
permit  me  to  earn  my  bread  and  wait  for  a 
favorable  occasion  to  liberate  my  country 
from  Its  domestic  and  foreign  oppressors. 

"After  dedicating  myself  to  a  cause,  there 
Is  nothing  that  Is  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
the  approbation  of  these  great  people,  and 
I  am  certain  I  will  obtain  It,  when  they  con- 
vince themselves  that  I  have  honestly  and 
faithfully  served  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Another  reason  for  General  Garibaldi  to 
avoid  all  sorts  of  festivities  was  because  he 
was  ill  with  rheumatism,  a  disease  the  origin 
of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
late  war.  In  the  hope  that  it  might  hasten 
his  recovery.  Garibaldi  had  gone  to  the  resl- 
ctence  of  Mr.  Ferrero,  In  Hastlngs-on-Hud- 
son,  where  he  remained  for  about  15  days. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York  City  where  he 
lived  for  6  weeks  with  Forestl  at  the  home  of 
Pastacaldl   in   Irving   Place.     Though  Garl- 
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baldl  preferred  almost  exclusively  the  com- 
pany of  his  compatriots,  he  received  fre- 
quent visitor  from  distinguished  Amertcana 
and  foreigners,  letters  of  affection  and  es- 
teem from  many  parts  of  the  Dmon.  Ii  a 
letter  to  Garibaldi,  dated  Washington.  Aa- 
gust  14.  1850.  Senator  Lewis  Cass.  United 
States  8ena'X)r  and  former  Govenaor  of 
Michigan,  welcomed  the  Italian  to  this  land 
of  freedom,  assuring  him  that  he  poescsBed 
the  regard  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Recalling  Garibaldi's  giorloua 
deeds  In  his  defense  of  Rome.  Senator  Caea 
went  on  to  say:  "It  Is  net  success  that  hal- 
lows a  cau^e;  it  Is  the  principle  Involved  In 
It.  You  yielded  to  an  orerwhelining  force; 
to  another  deaccnt  of  the  Gaul  upon  Italy. 
•  •  •  Your  glorious  exertions,  followed 
by  misfortunes,  bon^c  with  equanimity,  are 
a  passport  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  my 
countrymen." 

On  August  12.  the  Italians  of  New  York 
City  held  a  meeting  at  lionteverdc  s  in  Bar- 
clay Street,  and  after  acceding  to  Garibaldi's 
wishes  to  avoid  receptions,  voted  to  present 
the  funds  remaining  In  the  hands  of  the 
oommittce  to  Dr  Ben.  who  bad  lost  his  right 
hand  In  the  discharge  at  his  duty  as  an 
artillery  oOcer  during  the  siege  of  Rome. 
At  the  request  of  the  on^nal  committee  a 
new  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Magneaoo  Madinl.  and  P:attl  to  wait 
On  Dr.  Bjvi  with  the  gift  cf  the  Italians. 
The  meeting  voted  the  warmest  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  rympathy  which  the  press 
of  New  York  had  shown  toward  General 
Garibaldi  and  the  course  of  Italian  liberty. 
eepcciaUy  the  Evening  Poet,  the  Herald,  and 
the  Tribune. 

The  Italian  colony  tn  New  York  City  at 
that  time  numbered  aboout  3.000  perscns.  a 
good  percentage  of  whom  were  oolltical  refu- 
gees. Among  them  were  Gen.  Giuseppe 
Avezz&na.  former  Minister  of  War  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic:  Qulrlco  PUopantl.  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Triumvirate  of  the  Reman  Re- 
public: Antonio  Meucci.  who  had  established 
a  candle  factory  In  Staten  Island:  Felix 
Porerri.  who  tatight  Italian  at  Coltimbia  and 
New  York  Universities;  Micheie  Pasiacaldi.  at 
whose  residence  in  Irvmg  Place,  Garibaldi 
would  spend  hours  with  his  friends;  Secchi  dl 
Casaii.  the  editor  of  I'Kco  d  Italia,  a  New  York 
weekly  newspaper  that  had  been  established 
In  1860. 

At  that  Ume.  in  the  little  village  of  Clifton, 
Staten  Island,  the  island  that  now  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater 
.  New  York,  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  a 
Florentine  exile.  Antonio  Meucci.  had  estab- 
lished himself  there  a  year  before  and  his 
name  is  bound  to  one  of  the  irvcst  wonderful 
Inventions  in  the  second  hall  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  the  lelep^^^"*- 

As  soon  as  Garibaldi  landed  in  America,  he 
went  to  live  with  Meucci.  In  his  memoirs 
Garibaldi  wrote:  "Landing  like  a  weight  In 
a  barrel  m  Staten  Island.  I  met  a  good  man. 
a  Florentine.  He  decided  to  e&tabli&h  a  caudle 
factory  and  a&ked  me  to  help  him  in  his 
establishment.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I 
could  not  take  part  in  this  speculation  for 
lack  of  funds.  I  adapted  myself  to  do  some 
work.  I  worked  for  Meucci.  who  did  not  ueat 
me  as  an  ordinary  laborer,  but  rather  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  family  and  with  much  afiec- 
tion  and  tenderness." 

The  house  where  Meucci  lived,  and  where 
the  "hero  of  the  two  worlds"  was  a  guest, 
had  previously  belonged  to  a  certain  tenor 
whose  name  was  Sa!vi.  Later  it  was  acquired 
by  an  Impresario  whose  name  was  Maret- 
zek  who  then  gave  It  to  F.-ederlck  Be-h- 
mann.  a  beer  manufacturer,  a  good  German 
from  Baden,  who  let  Meucci  hrt  in  it. 

On  June  11.  1883.  9  days  after  Garibaldi's 
death,  an  impressive  ceremony  took  place, 
attended  by  thousands  of  Italian  Immi- 
grants. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Fred- 
erick Bechmann.  owner  of  the  house  where 
Garibaldi  had  resided,  announced  that  he 


donating  the  piutieity  to  the  Italians, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  Antonio  Meocd 
be  permitted  to  lire  there  during  his  natural 
life. 

Frederick  Bechmann  received  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Italians  and  as  the  echo  of  his 
munificence  reached  Italy,  the  mtmidpality 
of  Civitavecchia  with  a  solemn  vote,  pro- 
claimed him  an  honorary  citizen.  Antonio 
Meucci  lived  In  this  hotise  until  Ills  death. 

Wi.hln  less  than  2  years  of  Garlt>aldl's 
death,  compatriots  and  personal  frienda 
placed  (»i  the  bouse  a  marble  slab  bearing 
the  following  Inscription:  "Qui  Vlsse  Esule 
Dal  1850  al  1853.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  L'Zroe 
Dei  Due  Mondl.  6  Marzo  1884.  Alcunl  Amid 
Posero." 

Since  1915.  the  Order  of  the  Sons  at  Italy 
In  America  was  appointed  custodian  ol  the 
property  (Garitialdi  Pantheon  >.  For  noany 
years,  on  July  4.  which  marks  not  only  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  also  Garibaldi's  birthday,  the  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  It^ly  held  appropriate  exer- 
cises on  the  grcunds  to  honor  the  hero.  The 
order  also  unveiled  a  OM^nument  to  Antonio 
Meucci  on  September  16.  1923.  Smce  July 
3.  1982.  when  an  uoXcrtunate  Inctdent  oc- 
Ciired.  In  which  Fascists  and  an:i-Fascists 
clashed,  the  order  decided  to  discontinue 
these  gatherings. 

The  Pantheon  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
It  is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  deterioration. 
I  recently  visited  it  and  felt  a  deep  aense  at 
humiliation.  Here  was  a  landmark,  a  monu- 
ment to  a  great  world  figure  who  bad  de- 
voted his  enti.-e  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty; 
a  figure  the  menuon  of  whose  name  still 
kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  ot  lovers 
of  freedom  everywhere;  a  man  beloved  by 
Itaiians  and  Amcritans;  and  it  Is  slowly  go- 
ing tc  seed.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
a  condition  should  prevail.  The  custodians, 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  ctf  Italy,  should  most 
certainly  do  sotneiiung  to  right  this  gnevotis 
situation.  If  it  cannot  rebuild  cv  repair  this 
tiistoric  building  and  adequately  provide  for 
Its  maintenance  and  upkeep,  then  It  shotild 
p:ve  up  its  castody  to  a  more  active  body.  I 
suggest  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide  ccm- 
niitte«  of  public  spirited  Americans  cf  Ital- 
ian origin  for  the  purpose  of  r&ising  funds 
to  properly  care  for  this  shrine.  And  I  also 
stiggest  the  revival  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Staten  Island  to  honor  the  memory  ct 
the  "Hero  of  the  Two  Worlds,  the  Washing- 
ton of  Italy." 

THE    MOKXnCZNT   IW   WASKEVGTOIf    SQtTAKr,    HTW 
TOttK. 

On  Jtme  8,  1882,  n  Progreaso  Italo-Amerl- 
cano  promoted  a  drive  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  hero  of  the  two  worlds  in  Washington 
Sqtiare.  New  York.  The  drive  was  highly 
successful  and  the  Iiiilian  commuiiitv  re- 
sponded generously  and  enthusiastically  to 
the  Progresso  idea. 

The  monument  was  erected  and  has  been 
visited  by  many  pilgnnos.  It  is  strategically 
placed  In  an  important  section  surrounded 
by  various  buildings  of  New  York  University 
which  is  destined  to  expand  Into  one  of  the 
city's  greatest  cultural  centers  with  the  addi- 
tion of  other  annexes  of  the  greats  insututlon 
of  learning. 

BOW  TBZ  mSTDVCtTlSHXD  nTTiK  UTEB 

The  cordiality  and  hospitality  of  the 
Meucci  family  in  the  modest  little  heme  tn 
Staten  Island,  free  from  the  noise  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  visits  of  patriots  to  exile 
served  as  a  balm  to  hts  heart  which  was 
lacerated  frcm  the  recent  death  in  the  Ptaeta 
of  Ravenna  of  his  wife.  Anita. 

The  little  house  In  Staten  Island  was  more 
than  modest.  It  was  barely  ftimLjhed. 
What  little  furniture  there  was  in  it  was  of 
antique  make  and  of  doubtful  comfort,  con- 
sisting of  a  bed  and  some  rustic  chairs  which 
Oanbaldl  himself  made  from  vines  which  he 
had  gathered  In  CUftcn.    Among  other  things 


m  this  rather  barren  bctiac  were  a  ^Uus  case. 
ccmtainlng  a  red.  white,  and  green  candle. 
made  by  the  general  himself,  antlers  of  a 
dea  which  Garibaldi  had  brought  from 
South  America,  a  photograph  of  him.'yif  In 
Ills  red  shirt  on  the  reefs  of  Caprva  bearing 
the  following  InscrlptlcKi :  "to  my  dear  boss. 
Antonio  Meucci."  a  doaen  letters  a'ao  auto- 
graphed— an  dated  from  Caprera.  an  oU 
painting  of  hiniself  wearing  a  morning  coat, 
and  a  parrot  whom  Garibaldi  taught  to  yell 
out  "^Iva  ITtalia." 

With  Garlb£ld!  was  Col.  Psolo  Borl  Cam- 
peggi,  who  had  2uxro.^panied  the  general  Into 
Toluntary  exUe  tn  North  America. 

General  Garibaldi  and  Oolonel  C&mpeggl 
made  weekly  tripe  from  Staten  Island  to  New 
York  to  pick  up  mall  and  to  meet  with  Giu- 
seppe Avezzana.  Qulrlco  Pllopantl.  Felice 
Forestl.  Micheie  Pastacaldl.  and  ooieT  distin- 
guished e:iiles.  These  were  periodic  meet- 
ings In  which  these  llltistrlous  gentlemen 
read  together,  with  palpitating  hearts  arid 
qtilverlng  emotions,  the  latest  news  frcm 
Italy  and  the  correspondence  from  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  In  London  and  from 
Giuseppe  Maazlnl. 

Among  the  friends  of  Garibaldi  and  Meucci 
whom  they  visited  each  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day were  Gkrvanni  Morreinl,  who  was  an 
adventurous  sailor  seeklztg  his  fortune  oa 
Staten  Island  and  he  too  worked  for  Meqccl, 
and  later  became  a  prominent  banker  and 
pcutner  of  Jay  Gould,  the  famota  Wall  Street 
banker:  Lulgl  Tlnelll.  one  of  the  i^oncers  of 
sUk  production  In  America;  Oltweppe  Tag- 
liabue,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  hydro- 
graphic  and  meteorological  Instruments,  and 
Giovanni  Freechl.  father  of  the  late  Judge 
John  J.  Freechl,  who  came  to  Amcrtcs  In 
184«. 

Neither  Garibaldi  nor  Campeggl  bad  to 
work  for  a  living  In  Staten  Island.  If  tb» 
general  sometimes  made  wax  candles  and 
Campeggl.  who  was  from  Bologna,  soaietimca 
made  salami  and  mortadella.  It  was  because 
they  merely  did  It  to  pass  the  time  away  and 
to  fraternally  hdp  their  hosts,  since  Meucci 
thought  of  everything  and  proTldcd  every- 
thing. If  General  Oanbaldl  dlstrl  bated 
among  the  poor  Italians  the  $S00  given  to 
him  by  a  rich  American  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  his  and  also  of  Italy,  it  was  not 
only  Ijecause  of  his  Innate  generosity  but 
also  because  he  did  not  need  the  money. 

In  Staten  Island  Garibaldi  was  grave,  mel- 
ancholy, and  spoke  very  little.  Unable  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  Idle  life  lived  by  so  many 
exiles,  he  was  tormented  by  his  anxiety  for 
movement  and  for  work.  Sometimes  he 
would  leave  early  in  the  morning  with  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  some  bread  and 
cheese  In  his  game-pouch  and  he  would  re- 
main In  the  Eurroandlng  woods  an  day,  re- 
turning home  late  at  night  when  he  was 
tirtd  and  loaded  down  with  game. 

One  day  when  he  went  hunting  out  of 
season  without  being  sware  of  It.  he  was  sr- 
rested  and  later  released  through  the  inter- 
vention of  friends.  When  he  returned  home, 
one  cf  the  persons  present  complained  about 
American  laws,  but  Garibaldi  observed  that 
"Am«icans  make  and  enforce  the  laws 
proper  to  the  regulation  of  their  communi- 
ties. Just  as  we  hope  some  day  to  do  with 
ours  in  Italy." 

On  other  days  he  would  take  off  in  a 
beautif'jl  sailboat  wiiich  he  had  painted 
red.  white,  and  green  and  which  be  had 
clirtetened  V90  Bassi  In  memory  of  the 
heroic  {iriesc.  Oanbaldl,  who  was  a  born 
s&ilor.  made  his  craft  fly  over  the  waves  lL:e 
a  sea  gul!.  and  spent  whole  days  and  calm 
nights  fishing.  Several  hours  each  day  he 
dedicated  to  the  stuly  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. On  his  visits  to  New  York,  Garibaldi 
Cx'ten  stopped  to  play  dominoes  and  chat 
with  his  frienda  at  Lorenzo  Ventura's  Bes- 
taurant.  located  at  239  Va  Broadway.  la 
those  days  Ventura's  was  a  lavoilta  ccamo- 
politan  rendezvous  for  actcr^,  newspaper- 
men, and  literati. 
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Garibaldi  looked  with  sympathy  on  the 
country  that  had  shown  him  ho«pltaUty  In 
the  darkest  hour  of  his  life.  •"This  nation 
Is  certainly  living  up  to  Its  reputation  and 
will  soon  become  the  flrst  araonj?  the  great 
nations;"  he  had  WTltten  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival In  New  York.  Three  years  later.  G.irl- 
baldl  wrote:  "This  people — the  Amer. cans- 
Is  today  the  only  Intrepid  bulwark  against 
European  despotism." 

Those  who  surrounded  him  remembered 
with  emotion  the  kindliness  and  c'neroslty 
of  the  hero.  Mrs.  Meuccl  has  quite  a  time 
burnishing  him  with  linens  and  underwear. 
The  flrst  poor  Italian  who  came  asking  for 
aid  would  carry  them  away.  And  as  far  a« 
money  was  concerned,  it  would  disappear 
as  soon  as  it  had  entered  in  his  pocket. 

Toward  the  end  of  1852  Garibaldi  assumed 
the  command  of  a  merchant  ship,  the  Com' 
monwealth.  and  made  a  voyage  to  China. 
The  trip  was  uneventful  until  he  reached 
Canton.  On  his  return  the  navigator  en- 
countered a  terrible  storm,  during  which  he 
was  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  members  of 
the  crew  who  we:e  on  the  verge  of  mutiny 
because  of  the  lack  of  food  supplies.  On  his 
arrival  in  New  York  he  visited  friends  and 
places  that  were  dear  to  him  and,  after  a 
brief  stop-over,  sailed  for  London  and  then 
for  Italy.  He  later  returned  to  New  York  with 
the  same  ship,  but  the  unsettled  European 
situation  toward  the  end  of  1853.  caused  him 
to  give  up  his  command  and  keep  himself  In 
readiness  to  return  to  his  fatherland.  The 
last  day  Garibaldi  spent  in  America  he  stayed 
with  the  Meuccis  in  their  home  in  Staien 
Island  In  the  company  of  Avezzana.  Felice 
Forest  1.  and  the  British  Colonel  Forbes.  At 
the  moment  of  departure,  the  good  and  grate- 
ful hero,  with  tears  In  his  eyes,  took  leave 
of  the  Meuccl  family  and  this  hospitable 
land. 

In  Staten  Island  Garibaldi  was  remembered 
with  veneration  up  to  75  years  ago  by  the 
old  folks  of  the  town.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Clifton  he  Joined  the  Tompkinsvllle  M.isonlc 
Lodge  No.  401.  to  which  his  friend  Meuccl 
also  belonged,  and  the  fire  department  was 
proud  that  his  name  was  on  their  books 
where  he  was  registered  as  a  member  of  the 
sapper  company. 

LINCOLN     orriRS     GARIBALDI    THt    COMM.*KD    OT 
AN   ARMT 

There  Is,  however,  another  unwritten  page 
In  American  history  which  proved  the  extent 
of  the  admiration  in  the  United  States  for 
the  Italian  hero  as  a  soldier  and  champion 
of  liberty. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  in  an  article  In 
Century  magazine  in  New  York.  President 
Lincoln  appealed  to  Garibaldi  to  lend  the 
power  of  his  name,  his  genius,  and  his  sword 
to  the  cause  of  the  North  by  assuming  com- 
mand of  an  army.  The  documents  referring 
to  these  negotiations  were  not  published  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  newspapers  had  njt  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  ofHcial  confirmation  of  the 
Insistent  rumors.  To  many,  the  appeal  for 
aid  made  to  a  foreign  general  seemed  hu- 
miliating to  national  pride:  but  today  there 
Is  no  longer  any  reason  to  hide  the  facts 
concerning  that  offer,  more  so  because  it 
was  frank  and  sincere  and  represents  the 
finest  tribute  to  the  sterling  character  and 
military  genius  of  the  great  Italian. 

Soon  after  the  glorious,  legendary  Expedi- 
tion of  the  One  Thousand,  in  January  1861, 
an  article  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  a  learned 
writer  who  had  traveled  extensively  in  Italy, 
appeared  In  the  North  American  Review, 
full  of  enthusiasm  Jor  the  great  Italian 
general.  Augusto  Veccnl.  delegated  by  Gari- 
baldi to  thank  Tuckerman  for  this  tribute, 
wrote  a  few  lines  In  the  name  of  his  chief, 
but  secretly  added  a  letter  of  his  own  In 
which  h«  referred  to  the  bitter  American 
crisis  and  suggested,  as  a  means  of  a  speedy 
soiutlon.  that  Garibaldi  be  invited  to  lend 


the  valuable  aid  of  his  sword.  Tuckerman's 
letter  of  reply  to  Vecchi  was  never  published, 
but  the  rumor  became  widespread  In  the 
United  Stares  that  Garibaldi  had  offered  his 
services  to  the  North  In  the  war  against 
the  South  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and 
many  people  used  their  influence  to  have  the 
oflcr  accepted.  On  the  8th  of  June,  J.  W. 
Quiggle.  American  Consul  at  Antwerp,  who 
had  shortly  before  met  Garibaldi,  wrote  as 
follows: 

•'GiNEiAL  Garibaldi:  The  newspapers  re- 
port that  you  are  on  the  verge  of  coming 
to  the  United  States  to  Join  the  Army  of 
the  North  In  the  conflict  now  raging  In  my 
country.  If  this  Is  true,  the  name  of  Lafa- 
yette will  not  excel  yours.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Italians  and  Hungarians  ready  to 
Join  your  ranks  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  will  be  proud 
to  serve  under  the  command  of  the  "Wash- 
ington of  Italy."  I  win  be  grateful  if  you 
will  let  me  know  If  such  is  your  Intention. 
In  which  case  I  will  give  up  my  position 
as  consul  and  Join  you  In  supporting  a 
government  created  by  men  like  Washing- 
ton. Franklin.  Jefferson,  and  other  com- 
patriots whose  names  I  need  not  mention. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  deep  regards. 
yours, 

"J.    W.    QtTIGCLE." 

Garibaldi  replied  from  Caprera  on  June 
27  as  follows: 

"Mt  Dear  Friend:  The  report  published  by 
the  newspapers  that  I  am  going  to  the  United 
States  Is  Incorrect.  I  have  had  and  still  have 
a  great  desire  to  go  there,  but  many  things 
prevent  me  from  doing  so.  If.  however. 
In  writing  to  your  Government,  it  should 
deem  my  services  of  some  usefulness.  I  would 
go  to  America,  unless  I  were  engaged  In  the 
defense  of  my  fatherland.  Please  Inform  me 
also  if  this  agitation  really  concerns  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negroes.  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  be  your  comrade  In  a  war,  in 
which  I  would  participate  both  as  a  matter 
of  duty  as  well  as  sympathy.  I  affectionately 
kiss  the  hand  of  your  wife  and  am,  grate- 
fully yours. 

G.  Garibaldi." 

A  transcript  of  all  the  correspondence  with 
Garibaldi  was  sent  by  Quiggle  to  the  State 
Department  In  Washington  and  since  the 
North,  at  that  time,  was  having  a  disastrous 
time  of  It,  the  Government  decided  to  ask 
the  aid  of  Garibaldi  and  entrusted  Sanford, 
American  Minister  at  Brussels,  with  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Caprera.  The  Instructions 
given  Sanford  stated  textually: 

"Enter  in  communication  with  the  distin- 
guished soldier  of  liberty;  say  to  him  that 
this  Government  believes  that  his  services 
In  the  current  conflict  for  the  unity  and 
liberty  of  the  American  people  would  be 
Immensely  useful  and  therefore  warmly  de- 
sired. Say  to  him  that  this  Government  Is 
confident  that  he.  If  It  Is  possible,  will  accept 
this  Invitation,  because  It  Is  most  certain 
that  the  fall  of  the  American  Union,  even  If 
it  were  possible,  would  be  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  here.  In  Eu- 
rope and  all  over  the  world.  Say  to  him  he 
will  receive  the  rank  of  major  general  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  with  the  compen- 
sation of  that  rank  and  with  the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  American  people." 

Sanford  then  visited  Quiggle  at  Brussels, 
tl.en  went  to  Turin  where  he  visited  Marsh, 
American  Minister  to  Italy,  who  Informed 
him  In  minute  detail  on  the  true  political 
conditions  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
on  the  last  phase  of  the  Roman  question. 
The  Action  Party  was  e.\pectlng  an  Immi- 
nent solution  with  the  opening  of  hostilities 
in  which  Garibaldi  would  head  the  volunteer 
forces  and  In  which  case  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  his  accepting  the  American 
olTer. 

In  order  to  get  an  Idea  of  Garibaldi's  in- 
tentions. Sanford  sent  him  a  letter  by  means 
oX   an  employee   of   the  Auaerlcau  Legation 


at  Turin,  and  the  general  replied  that  he 
would  consult  Victor  Emanual  and  that.  If 
the  King  did  not  deem  bis  services  neces- 
sary, and  the  conditions  oflered  by  the 
American  G>-vernmeat  were  the  same  as 
those  outlined  by  the  envoy,  he  would  be 
ready  to  sail. 

Vecchi  went  to  see  the  King,  who  in  flat- 
tering terms  replied  that  Garibaldi  was  free 
to  sail;  that  the  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  rdopting  Ms  program  in  the  Roman 
question,  and  did  not  see  the  probability  of 
military  operations  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Paf)al  Territory  which  might  require  his 
aid'  in  the  near  future. 

Sanford  quickly  chartered  a  private  steam- 
er and  sailed  from  Genoa  for  the  Maddalena 
on  September  8,  bringing  with  him  the  reply 
of  the  King,  entrusted  to  him  by  Vecclil. 
Sanford  thus  describes  his  Interview  with 
Garibaldi : 

"I  have  found  the  general  still  convales- 
cing, but  also  to  leave  the  room  to  which 
he  had  l)een  confined  for  many  months,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him  regarding 
his  departure  for  the  United  States.  He  said 
the  only  way  he  could  serve  the  cause  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  ardently  desired  to 
do,  was  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  forces; 
that  only  in  that  capacity  would  he  go,  and 
with  the  faculty,  depending  on  events,  to 
declare  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because 
without  this  It  would  be  merely  a  civil  war 
fur  which  the  world  could  not  feel  any  spe- 
cial Interest  or  sympathy. " 

Garibaldi  was  asking  for  something  which 
could  not  be  granted,  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Comman- 
der In  Chief  of  the  Army  Is  the  President. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sanford  himself  recog- 
nized that  GaHbaldl  was  right  In  refusing 
a  lesser  position;  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
executing  his  own  plans,  he  might  perhaps 
not  be  successful  In  a  common  action.  Be- 
sides, the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  for 
which  he  wanted  discretionary  powers,  was 
not  yet  an  integral  part  of  Lincoln's  program. 
And  thus  the  negotiations  did  not  produce 
the  result  desired  by  Sanford. 

The  American  Minister  had  been  successful 
In  keeping  secret  his  conversation  with  the 
general,  but  the  friends  of  Garibaldi,  fearful 
of  his  Imminent  departure,  talked  freely. 
L'ltalia.  of  Turin,  announced  that  Garibaldi 
had  accepted  the  command  of  the  American 
Federal  Army  and  the  entire  liberal  press 
broke  out  In  a  chorus  of  protests,  and  hun- 
dreds of  petitions  to  the  general  were  swiftly 
circulated  throughout  the  land. 

The  question  of  Garibaldi's  departvire  for 
America  seemed  definitely  settled  In  the 
negative,  but  a  year  later  there  was  a  brief 
revival  of  the  negotiations,  which  likewise 
remained  fruitless.  On  August  29.  1862, 
Garibaldi  was  arrested  at  Aspromonte.  and 
on  September  1  the  American  consul  at 
Vienna,  Theodore  Canlslus.  without  the  au- 
thorization of  his  Government.  WTote  him 
saying  that  because  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  out  his  "great  patriotic  work'  he 
could  now  perhaps  offer  his  valorous  sword  In 
the  struggle  which  the  Great  Republic  was 
waging  for  liberty  and  unity. 

Garibaldi  replied  from  Varlgnano  on  Sep- 
tember 14: 

"Sia:  I  am  a  prisoner  and  gravely  wound- 
ed; consequently  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to 
act  as  I  would  like.  I  t)elleve.  however,  that 
I  shall  soon  be  freed,  and  If  my  wounds  shall 
be  healed,  the  favorable  occasion  shall  be  at 
hand  when  I  can  fulfill  my  desire  to  serve  the 
great  American  Republic,  which  Ls  today 
fighting  for  universal  freedom. 

"Garibaldi." 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived. Garibaldi  on  March  5  sent  Vecchi  to 
Marsh.  American  Iiilnlster  at  Turin,  to  reopen 
negotiations  In  regard  to  command  of  as 
army.  But  the  dispatch  which  Marsh  sent 
on  October  8  to  the  Suae  Department  coui- 
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munlcatlr^  Garthaldl's  offer  reached  the 
United  S-ate«  iT'.er  Muiia-.er  Seward  had  sent 
•  telei^ram  announcing  the  reiroval  of 
Canlslus  from  his  pest  as  coiisul  at  Vienna, 
net  only  for  having  reopened  nefottatlons 
with  Garlbaidl  without  the  authonza;..on  of 
his  Gcvernment.  but  aiso  for  having  given 
the  press  his  letter  to  the  general  and  the 
reply  he  received  and  becatise  m  hu  lev.er  he 
described  as  'great  patriotic  work"  the  Aspro- 
monte expedition,  thus  oSendlng  the  Italian 
Oovcrnment. 

Meanwhile  on  the  field  cf  battle  In  th* 
United  States  able  generals  were  being  de- 
veloped; Garibaldi's  convalescence  was  pro- 
ceeding too  slowly:  the  hcur  m  which  Ainer- 
Ica  could  have  used  the  services  of  the  great 
Italian  bad  passed. 

Tbe  foUowUQc  transcript  is  from  the  Cox- 
caissioxAL  Rico«o  of  August  23.  1888  The 
resolution  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Brarts.  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  speech  en  the 
life  of  Giuseppe  Garl'caid:  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

[CoxcmissioxAL  RicciD.  Senate] 

"BLKT    or    CaaiBALDI 

"Mr.  WwMmrm.  I  ask  that  now  may  be  taken 
up  the  resotution  of  the  Setate  which  was 
reported  from  the  Joint  Library  Ccmmittee 
and  laid  on  the  table,  accompanied  by  a 
notice  on  my  part  that  when  it  was  taken 
up  I  would  ask  leave  to  accompany  it  with 
some  obeervaticns. 

"The  PxxsiDENT  pro  tempore  The  resolu- 
tion will  tie  read. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  Comauttee  on  the  Library 
August   17.   I8Sa    as  follows: 

"  "Whereas  the  Italians,  residents  of  the 
city  of  Washlnrton  and  cltizer^  of  the  United 
States,  have,  through  the  president  of  the 
Society  for  a  Monument  to  Garibaldi,  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  a  life-size  marble 
bust  of  that  great  patnot  and  distinguished 
representative  citizen  nt  Italy.  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi:  and 

-  'Whereas  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  have,  under  authority  of  the  statute 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  l«31i.  accepted  the  same 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States :  There- 
fore, be  It 

"  •Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expresses  Its  sense  of  the  patriotism 
and  liberality  which  prompted  this  noble 
gift  from  these  adopted  dtliens  of  Italian 
birth,  and  extends  to  them,  the  countrymen 
of  the  great  champion  of  Italian  liberty,  the 
assurance  of  the  admiration  of  the  people  of 
this  land  for  his  noble  life  and  distinguished 
deeds.  ■ 

"Mr  EvARTS.  Mr  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  has  authority  by 
law  to  accept  in  behalf  cf  Congress  any  gift 
that  may  be  made  of  works  of  art  and  to 
take  order  for  their  disposition  and  display 
in  the  Capitol.  In  pursuance  of  that  au- 
thority the  committee  accepted  In  tjehalf  of 
the  Congress  this  gift  of  the  Italian  patriotic 
citizens  who  have  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  noble  work  of  art  and  this  fitting 
monument  to  the  great  character  and  the 
great  fame  of  Garibaldi. 

"The  death  of  Garit>aldl  occurred  in  1882, 
when  he  was  I  think  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
Very  soon  after  that  a  body  of  Italian  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  residents  here,  formed  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  per- 
manent commemoration  of  their  great  ad- 
miration of  Garlt>aldl  and  of  their  great 
respect  and  affection  for  the  United  States, 
their  adopted  home. 

"Under  the  lead  of  an  eminent  physician 
and  a  publlc-spL-ited  citizen  of  this  city.  Dr. 
Verdi,  this  organization  proceeded  to  pro- 
cure the  execution  of  a  work  of  art  which 
should  be  an  Illustration,  as  well,  of  the 
genius  In  the  art  of  the  sculptor  that  their 
CO  ntry  Is  so  prolific  In.  An  eminent  artist, 
Citiseppe  Martegani,  has  produced  as  fine  a 


work  as  ccuid  be  offered  from  any  sculptcr. 
and  of  as  beautiful  a  specimen  cf  the  fa- 
mous marble  of  Italy  as  cciUd  b*  selected 
from  all  its  quarries. 

"Tfc*  committee  hare  taken  orxittT.  on  the 
receipt  cf  this  eompieted  bust,  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  suitable  pedestal,  which  ac- 
companied the  gift,  m  the  principal  ccmdor 
of  the  Senate  gaileriee.  over  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Senate  House  on  the  eastern 
front.  There,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the 
Senators  hare  examined  this  beautiful  work. 
and  these  who  have  had  any  opportunity 
to  compare  It  w.th  the  descr.ptlons  cf  this 
famous  general  and  patriot  will  have  per- 
ceived that  it  Is  an  accurate  representaucn 
of  his  features  and  a  noble  expression  cf 
his  character. 

■Gartt»aldi  was  bcm  In  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances. A  native  of  Nice,  the  son  of  a 
sailor,  and  the  grandson  of  a  sailor  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  sea  In  the  ordinary  ca- 
pacity cf  a  sailor  tiefore  the  mast.  Njt  had 
he  any  great  asaociations.  either  in  respect 
c-  education  or  of  kirjhip.  and  from  the 
beginning  until  he  opened  into  an  Illustrious 
path  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  him- 
self, his  let  was  cast  m  the  most  ordinary 
condition  cf  lUe. 

"But  this  great  good  fortune  happened  to 
him.  In  early  life  he  was  thrown  into  com- 
panionship with  some  cf  those  burning  spir- 
its among  the  students  of  Italy,  whose  names 
afterward  became  famous  as  patriots,  and 
his  native  genius  drank  m  from  these  culti- 
vated minds  aU  the  inspiration  that  had 
moved  their  hearts  and  ir, flamed  their  hope*. 

"It  is  a  notable  thmg  of  Garibaldi  that, 
without  education  and  without  other  than 
the  casiial  associauons  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  grew  up  in  him  a  spint  of  wide 
investigation,  a  thorough  spfMreciation  of  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  great  glory  of  Rome 
as  transmitted  from  ancient  times.  *  His 
spirit,  too.  was  lighted,  as  by  a  torch,  with 
an  Inextinguishable  hate  to  tyranny  in  every 
form.  But  with  this  deep  reverence  for 
ancient  Rome  he  also  nursed  and  cherished 
a  dear  love  for  Italy  as  it  lay  before  him. 
dismembered  and  bound  by  tyranny. 

'As  early  as  1834  he  had  become  so  en- 
listed and  so  ardent  and  courageous  that 
rather  a  fantastic  desire  than  a  farmed  hope 
for  the  liberty  of  Itaiy  flrst  brought  him  to 
public  notice.  He,  by  good  fortune,  escaped 
from  Genoa  In  disguise,  to  avoid  arrest, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  his  name  in  a  newspaper,  and  that 
name  was  coupled  with  a  sentence  of  death. 

•Garibaldi  pursued  this  ordinary  tenor  of 
life,  his  wandering  fortunes,  always  honest 
and  laborious,  planning  for  nothing  but  for 
an  oppxJTtunity  to  arrive  when  he  could  play 
his  part  in  securing  the  umry  of  Italy.  We 
find  him.  after  1840.  for  some  years  fight- 
ing in  South  America  in  behalf  of  Monte- 
video against  the  oppressions  of  a  neighbor- 
ing nation. 

"One  would  not  expect  to  find  In  this  ex- 
perience much  of  a  school  (for  he  was. 
through  these  years,  afloat  or  on  land  as 
might  be.  In  the  lead  of  any  force  that  would 
fellow  him  I  for  the  great  scenes  that  were 
to  await  him  In  Europe.  Nevertheless  the 
same  great  powers  of  mind,  of  authority,  of 
predominant  impetuosity  and  courage,  his 
readiness  to  try  conclusions  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  at  whatever  odds,  found  here 
a  preparation  of  spirit  and  erf  discipline  bet- 
ter than  any  schools  of  military  science  or 
tactics  could  give  him. 

"He  was  back  in  Italy  at  the  period  of 
1848-49,  when  all  Europe  was  pervaded  with 
a  spirit  of  revolution,  and  he  bore  a  part. 
with  the  great  triumvirs  of  whom  Mazzlnl 
was  the  chief.  In  that  short-lived  effort  of 
founding  a  Roman  republic. 

•That  failing.  Garibaldi  became  for  2  years 
a  resident  of  New  York  or  Its  vicinity,  where 
he  became  well  known  to  our  citizens,  and 
his    marked    character,    althoiigh   not    then 


disticgulxbed  by  great  acliieTements.  esk- 
ccuraged  m  the  knowVedge  and  expectationa 
of  those  about  him  the  hope  that  he  would 
^ve  great  things  to  do  for  Italy. 
\  ■■  Although  Gairibaldl  was  turning  every- 
thing In  his  ininrf  and  in  his  *^y"^  toward 
the  great  consummations  "^^^L  he  a'med 
at.  it  was  not  until  1856  that  there  cam* 
the  first  opportunity  of  opening  that  bril- 
liant career  of  arms  that  dazzled  the 
world. 

''As  general  in  chief  of  the  Tolunteera  h« 
took  part  in  the  war  between  Prance  and 
Italy  allied  and  the  Austrian  empire.  That 
war  ended  with  the  peace  of  ViUafranca.  and. 
p>racticaliy.  with  the  annexation  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  Piedmont  under  Victor  Emanuel. 
This  constituted  the  flrst  stage  oi  Italian 
unity  and  independence. 

"These  {HTparaticna.  these  moTements.  and 
first  steps  towards  unity  and  strength  among 
the  dirided  provinces  or  kingdom,s  cf  Italy 
had.  In  i860,  reached  a  pomt  where  Garibaldi 
fotmd  that  he  could  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
and  he  descended  upon  the  Island  cf  Sicily 
with  only  a  thousand  soldiers.  The  Kingdom 
cf  Naples,  under  King  Bomba.  as  he  is  gen- 
erally called  m  history,  had  30.000  troops  on 
the  island,  and  it  was  srell  fortified  through- 
out. 

"By  Ingenious  strategy.  Garibaldi,  after 
effecting  a  landing,  threw  himself,  with  his 
thousand  men.  into  Palermo,  and  there,  rais- 
ing the  population  to  follow  his  flag,  he  en- 
countered the  20.000  troops  of  the  king  In 
that  city,  and  fought  them  through  erery 
street,  and  hand  to  hand,  till  Palermo  was 
und«  the  control  of  Garibaldi  and  the  20.000 
royal  troops  expelled  from  it.  In  leas  than 
3  months  he  overran  the  whole  island,  meet- 
ing at  every  point  and  beating  such  ralUes  as 
the  king's  forces  could  make,  until  Garibaldi 
was  the  master  cf  all  of  Sicily,  and  the  royal 
troops  were  driven  from  it. 

"Victor  Emanuel  at  this  point,  under  some 
complication  cf  diplomacy,  sent  an  order  to 
Garibaldi  to  be  satisfied  with  this  acquisition, 
and  not  attempt  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
Garibaldi  sent  back  to  (he  king  a  me&sage. 
Tou  know  hew  much  I  love  you.  but  your 
order  comes  too  late;  Italy  must  be  free.* 
Crossing  the  Straits  of  Messina  he  entered 
Naples  alone,  the  population  carrying  him  in 
triumph,  the  king  and  his  troops  fiylng  In 
panic  from  the  city.  Here  for  the  first  time 
a  name  was  given  to  Garltjaidl  by  his  grateful 
fellow -dtlxens  that  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  his  fame.  "Liberator* — "Liberator  of 
Italy'— hailed  him  as  he  entered  the  city  at 
Naples. 

"But.  Mr  President,  the  king  did  not  stir- 
render,  and  with  5C.0OO  troops  made  a  stand 
at  a  point  of  resistance  of  his  own  choice  In 
the  open  plain,  and  defied  the  approach  of 
Garibaldi  with  his  troops  of  only  20.C00  men. 
at  Voltumo.  With  these  new  levies,  new 
soldiers,  but  lovers  of  freedom  and  of  Italy, 
throtigh  a  stubborn  fight  lasting  a  whole  day, 
before  sunset  Ganbaldl  and  his  20,000  follow- 
ers routed  the  50,000  troops  of  the  king. 
King  Bomba  retired  from  his  kingdom  and 
never  rettimed.  In  »  few  days  after  this  final 
triumph  Garibaldi-  .met  the  king,  Victor 
Emanuel,  who  would  have  stayed  his  hand, 
and  took  off  his  cap  to  him.  with  this  simple 
salutation:  "The  Kingdom  of  Naples  la 
yours." 

"Mr.  President,  we  can  aU  feel,  I  think, 
that  there  never  was  in  a  career  of  arms  or 
in  a  trltmiph  of  a  great  cause  a  career  <» 
triumph  that  more  completely  turned  on  one 
man.  It  may  be  conceded  that  without 
Garibaldi  these  things  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, and  with  Garibaldi  and  all  who  aided 
h<Tn  these  were  grest  things  to  accomplish, 
eltha-  by  himself  or  with  his  followers.  Gar- 
ibaldi reftised  every  honor  and  every  emolu- 
ment, retired  to  Caprera.  his  little  Island 
home,  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  3  miles 
wide  and  5  miles  long.  This  place  that  he 
greatly  loved  he  has  made  illustrious.    Never 
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for  one  moment,  from  the  first  step  he  made 
toward  publ'c  action,  public  fame,  public 
Bchlevements.  did  he  desire  or  accept  any 
honors  or  emoluments  for  his  great  deeds  for 
Italy. 

"Here  for  2  years  he  meditated  how  he 
could  compass  the  conquest  of  the  Roman 
States,  for  without  that  acquisition  Italy 
was  not  and  could  not  be  ur.itcd.  The  time, 
however,  had  not  arrived,  as  was  supposed, 
when  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  so  far  as  Itjiad 
been  consolidated,  could  attempt  a  solution 
of  this  great  problem  of  the  Roman  States. 
While  In  his  little  home  of  Caprera  the  frig- 
ates of  Victor  Emanuel  watched  its  shores 
to  prevent  his  reaching  the  mainland.  But 
Garibaldi  escaped  and  undertook,  then  ob- 
viously prematurely,  an  attack  upon  Rome. 
At  Asprumonte  he  was  met  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel's  army,  an  army  that  he  could  not 
contend  with  either  in  strength  or  in  the 
affections  of  his  heart;  but  to  him  It  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  that  he  should  thus 
be  turned  away  from  his  purpose  and  checked 
In  his  own  advancing  glory  for  Italy  by  the 
kind  and  kingdom  which  he  had  so  much 
exalted. 

"In  1663  Garibaldi  by  invitation  visited 
England.  Kis  fame  was  great.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  of  England  for  him  was 
unbounded.  It  lit  such  a  flame  that  the 
Government  of  that  sedate  kingdom  found 
Itself  in  an  awkward  predicament  toward 
this  guest;  but  at  length  it  was  politely 
Intimated  to  Garibaldi  that  he  should  not 
prolong  his  stay.  It  was  my  fortune.  Mr. 
President,  to  be  in  England  at  that  time,  and 
my  delight  there  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Garibaldi. 

"I  assure  you  that,  with  this  remarkable 
career  behind  him.  yet  to  be  followed  to 
more  brilliant  results,  with  this  unbounded 
enthusiasm  that  agitated  England  In  all 
quarters.  In  all  circles  of  the  great  and  of  the 
commcn  mass.  Garibaldi's  appearance,  dress, 
attitude,  conversation,  was  as  simple  as 
"you  would  conceive  It  to  have  been  and  as 
It  was  in  which  he  appeared  on  the  deck 
of  one  of  his  own  South  American  corsairs 
or  among  the  first  thousand  men  which  he 
threw  into  Palermo. 

"In  1866  the  war  broke  out  between  Prus- 
sia and  Italy  against  Austria,  and  Garibaldi 
was  put  in  command  of  50,000  troops  to  in- 
vade Austria  and  wrest  from  the  great  power 
the  T>Tol  Provinces,  which  properly  belonged, 
as  Garibaldi  and  the  Italians  thought;  to 
Italy.  He  carried  everything  before  him. 
penetrating  rapidly  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country  that  he  was  to  occupy  and  sub- 
due. But  alas,  again  his  own  government 
stayed  his  hands;  but  then  upon  the  very 
necessary  and  pioper  situation  that  by  *he 
loss  of  the  Battl'?  of  Sadowa  and  the  armis- 
tice that  follower!,  the  war  with  Austria  was 
at  an  end.  But  this  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  Garibaldi,  for  acquisition,  res- 
toration, of  what  belonged  to  Italy  was  the 
darling  passion  of  his  heroism  and  of  his 
statesm.Tnship;  and  thus,  when  these  prov- 
inces were  in  his  grasp,  to  retire  by  the 
martial  situations  that  had  been  produced 
els-'Where  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him. 

"In  1867  Garibaldi,  still  acting  on  his  own 
movements  and  on  his  own  resources  of  vol- 
unteer followers,  undertook  an  attack  upon 
Rome  and  was  carried  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  But  at  Mei.tana_jie  Wfis  met  by  the 
French  Army,  w'.ilch  was  then  protecting 
the  Roman  States  In  Rome  In  the  Interest 
of  the  engagements  which  France  had  made, 
and  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed 
further.  His  time  was  not  long  delayed.  In 
IB'^O  war  came  up  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia, and  all  the  rf«sources  of  the  French  were 
needed  to  cope  with  the  great  adversary  that 
was  waging  that  terrible  war. 

"Then  Italy  by  Its  King  and  by  Its  troops 
entered  R'me  and  Italy  was  united  But 
Garibaldi   was    nut   ready    to   roUnqulsh    his 


career  of  arms  for  liberty  against  strong 
power,  though  he  had  thus  triumphed  for 
his  own  country  and  for  himself.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  French  Republic  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Prussia,  and  there  he  won 
battle  after  battle  with  great  prowess  and 
great  distinction.  He  had  the  singular  hon- 
or. It  IS  said,  of  taking  the  only  battle  trophy 
taken  by  the  French  from  the  Prussians 
throughout  the  war.  It  vas  a  terrible  bat- 
tle at  Dijon  for  that  flag,  and  It  was  lost  and 
won.  back  and  forth,  over  heaps  of  corpses, 
tut  Garibaldi  carried  It  off  and  kept  It  for 
France.  The  phrase  went  In  France,  as  the 
war  went  against  them,  that  If  there  had 
been  more  Garibaldis  there  would  have  been 
more  victories  for  France. 

"He  was  chosen  by  the  French  In  three 
departments  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Republic,  but  finding  the  scene  uncon- 
genial, he  resigned  and  returned  to  Italy. 
At  one  time  after  his  first  triumphs  for  Italy, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  First  Italian 
Parliament  before  the  unity  of  all  Italy  had 
b3en  accomplished.  He  went  there,  it  Is 
said,  only  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching 
Cavour  that  he  had  surrendered  Nice  to 
France,  and  immediately  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Caprera.  Hard  fate  for  Garlba'.dl, 
born  in  Nice,  thai  In  the  accomplished  unity 
of  Italy  h'.s  own  birthplace  should  be  alien- 
ated to  France. 

"From  1873  to  1882.  when  his  death  cc- 
cxirred,  his  health  and  his  strength  much 
broken,  he  passed  his  time  in  honorable  cc- 
cupatlons  and  efforts,  but  without  any  pub- 
He  rewards  or  desire  for  rewards. 

"In  1832  he  was  chosen  to  the  Parliament 
of  Italy,  but  his  health  wholly  gave  way  and 
he  retired  to  Caprera  to  die. 

"Mr.  President,  when  all  modern  nations 
have  looked  back  to  ancient  Rcme.  Its  long 
histgry.  Its  crowd  of  geniuses,  of  heroes,  of 
patriots.  It  would  seem  not  likely  In  the 
renovation  of  Italy  there  should  be  found  a 
name  that  should  be  added  to  that  list  and 
lose  thereby  no  luster.  Heroes,  statesmen, 
lawyers,  wise  men.  philosophers,  and  poets 
make  out  the  long  roll  of  ancient  Roman 
glory.  But.  after  all.  though  these,  for  his- 
tory and  for  scholars,  may  make  up  the 
Illustrious  groups,  for  universal  human  na- 
ture there  must  be  found.  If  the  names  are 
to  live  in  the  hearts  and  be  ever  on  the  lips 
of  the  human  race,  some  'touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  The  name 
of  Lucre  ia,  whose  outraged  virtue  could 
bear  no  lighter  expiation  than  her  own  life 
taken  by  h?r  own  hand,  and  whose  blocd. 
thus  split,  could  brook  no  lesser  vengeance 
than  that  the  whole  name  and  lineage  and 
race  and  brood  and  breed  of  tyrant  kings 
should  be  forever  driven  from  the  polity  of 
Rome  and  a  republic  founded;  or  Cornelia, 
whose  bright  example  of  the  fame  and  frame 
of  Roman  matronhood.  throws  Into  insignifi- 
cance the  pomps  and  attires  and  decorations 
of  women:  whose  Jewels  of  the  Gracchi 
stand  out  to  all  the  world  as  the  elory  of 
woman,  as  the  mother  of  sons;  of  Horatlus, 
who  set  his  own  strength  and  his  own  life 
agaln.-^t  the  tide  of  war  at  the  bridge  to  hold 
It  back  long  enough  to  cover  the  safety  of 
the  city;  of  Regulus.  the  monument  of  Ro- 
man faith,  the  hostage  sent  by  Carthage  to 
give  advice  to  Rome  concerning  peace,  and 
his  promise  to  return  if  peace  did  not  fol- 
low, who  advised  the  Senate,  for  the  glory 
and  the  Interest  of  R  'me.  to  make  no  peace 
with  Carthage,  and  returned  to  Carthage  to 
torture  and  to  death — these  names  and  such 
as  these  are  n.nmes  to  be  remembered  by  the 
world.  These  are  the  names  of  power,  of 
fame;  the  names  to  conjure  with;  and  Gari- 
baldi's name.  Garibaldi's  InextlngulshabU- 
name,  shall  be  a  name  to  conjure  with,  for 
liberty  and  love  of  country,  so  long  as  and 
wherever  those  great  sentiments  siiall  warm 
the  human  breast.      (Applause  ) 

"The    Premdint    pro    tempore.  The    ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble  and  res- 


olution proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

"The  preamble  and  resolution  were  agreed 
to  unanimously." 

Gulseppe  Garibaldi  was  born  In  Nice  on 
July  4.  1807.  son  of  Domenlco  Garibaldi  and 
Rosa  Raimondi.  He  died  at  Caprera  on  June 
2,  1882.  at  the  age  of  75. 


Demand    Costly    Reclamation    Plans    Be 
Put  In  Mcthballi 


EXTENoION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KORRIS  POULSON 

of    C.U-IFGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
upon  Con?iress  to  put  in  mothballs  un- 
necessary and  costly  reclamation  plans 
which  would  burden  the  Nation's  war 
effort. 

While  our  fighting  planes  and  ships 
are  being  reactivated,  and  our  military 
and  naval  units  are  being  called  to  serv- 
ice, we  must  concentrate  on  working  to 
win  the  war  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
We  should  not  waste  our  time  and  effort 
in  fighting  over  gigantic  reclamation 
schemes  for  the  distant  future,  such  as 
the  billion-dollar  Central  Arizona  project. 
This  fantastic  scheme,  now  proposed  by 
Arizona,  would  add  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  national  budget  at  a  time 
when  our  finances  are  under  terrible 
strain.  It  would,  also  mean  a  loss  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  interest  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Chapman  himself  has  stated  that.  The 
taxpaying  citizens,  and  the  laiional 
TreasiuT.  cannot  stand  such  expendi- 
tures and  losses. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  Arizona 
project  would  take  enormous  amounts  of 
water  from  the  great  national  defense 
area  of  southern  California.  We  nar- 
rowly averted  a  disastrous  water  short- 
age in  certain  areas  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  war,  and  the  de- 
mands for  water  there  are  now  far 
greater.  Almost  every  type  of  national 
defense  plant  requires  enormous 
amoimts  of  water.  The  vast  airplane 
plants,  now  reopening  and  expanding 
under  orders  from  the  President,  require 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  a  day/ 

The  Pacific  war  activities  must  funnel 
through  the  west  coast.  That  means  a 
tremendous  increase  in  population  in 
an  area  that  already  has  known  the 
greatest  upsurge  in  population  in  history 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Even  aside  from  these  factors,  recla- 
mation developments  such  as  the  Ari- 
zona project,  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
structed during  the  war  emergency. 
Neither  manpower  nor  material  would 
be  available.  Nor  should  they  be  avail- 
able for  a  project  that  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  war  effort. 

There  could  be  no  sound  reason  for 
Congress  to  authorize  a  gigantic,  infea- 
sible  ptoject  such  as  Arizona  wants  in  the 
face  of  an  emergency  that  will  take  every 
ounce  of  our  national  strength  and  every 
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available  dollar.  To  authorize  rich  a 
project  would  be  to  disregard  all  the  peo- 
ple for  a  chosen  few,  and  to  ignore  tbe 
vital  task  of  paying  lor  and  wuining  the 
war. 


Tlie  Uniform  Sappori  of  Dcpcadeats  Ad — 
Abaadooed  FamHies 


latk».  either  tn  oiislnal  form  or  If  axaecded 
as  we  j<jggeEt.  vcoid  be  tn  aooord  vttH  Xh» 
profram   of   the   Prestdent.' 
"ConliallT  yoor  frlesMl. 

•"Sam  Bona. 
'Chctrman  Subciymmtttee  No.  11.^ 
BesoectfullT  rubmltte*!. 

Sax  Bona. 
Cfiatrwutn,  Subeowimitzet  >c.  IJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

r*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATT.'ES 

Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaier.  in  pur- 
stiance  of  a  resoiu:ion  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  been 
instructed  to  p'jice  in  the  Cojiotissiok.u, 
Recohd  a  report  of  Subcommittee  No.  II, 
submitted  by  its  distinguished  chairman. 
Hon.  Sam  Hcbes. 

RjKPorr  or  Sracojocrrr^  No.  n  to  thi  Fvix 
Cojocrmi  c:«  thi  Jujiciabt  cr  thi  Hotrsa 
or  RrpsxsxxTATTS'Ss 

Tiie  folic TTing  letter  which  was  writ:*!! 
End  sent  by  me  to  every  one  ct  the  six  au- 
thors ci  the  euht  blli».  populiriy  kncwn  aa 
the  "ninawmy  pappy"  bills,  by  orcier  of  Sub- 
ccmralttee  No.  II.  is  hereby  submitted  tc  th« 
full  cominitiee  as  the  report  d  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

"Skax  CoLixacn:  The  members  of  Sub- 
eoamuttee  Nc.  n  tare  glveii  serious  md 
lengthy  ccnslderatlca.  bcth  In  heannss  and 
in  perscnaJ  study,  tc  your  bill.  We  are 
keenly  aware  cf  the  pressing  problem  pre- 
sented by  It  and  the  arguments  you  and 
oiber  witnesses  have  presented  in  adrocacy 
oi  It.  Every  one  oT  the  members  of  otir  sub- 
committee feel  that  they  would  lore  to  asaist 
In  such  a  worth-whde  cause  personally. 
Hcwever.  In  T:ew  of  the  utter  lack  of  de- 
partmental approval  and  what  we  regard  as 
the  constructive  suggestion  made  In  their 
reports,  the  subcommittee  is  c\instrained  to 
withhold  Its  approval  at  this  time. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  imprease*!  by 
the  testimony  ci  Jli^s  Katharine  Lenroot. 
Chiei  oi  the  Children's  Bureau.  Sccial  Se- 
curity Admiiiiatrauon.  Federal  Security  Ad- 
mlnl5tra::j>n.  expressing  the  opinion  that 
laws  r«suli:lng  domestic  rela  uons  and  the 
administration  of  such  laws  are  closely  in- 
terrelated and  should  be  developed  and  im- 
proved ttixough  State  and  local  action  and 
interstate  arraneerr.en:.s.  Siie  also  called 
cur  attention  to  the  Uniform  Support  at 
Dependents  Act  which  has  been  end:;r6«d 
by  the  Council  of  State  Govemtaenu  and 
airaady  adopted  by  a  number  of  States. 

"It  wma  intimated  from  a  number  of 
gomtm  that  the  subject  of  dcmesuc  rela- 
tKBS  and  child  welfa.-e  is  of  mjst  Important 
c.-r.r.derstl~n  from  a  national  standpoint, 
ve:  ;♦  is  as  local  as  the  family. 

•  So.  while  all  of  the  reports  and  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  subcommittee  member?  were 
thtwctighly  svmpathetlc  with  the  tiltlmate 
objective  of  your  bl!l.  I  was  Instructed  to 
write  every  one  cf  the  authcrs  of  bllJ  touch- 
ing these  subjects,  that  In  the  studied  opln- 
Ion  of  the  rubcommittee  we  should  make 
haste  slowly  and  that  we  regretfuUytfec'.lned 
to  a'jprcve  any  of  the  bills  at  this  time 

•-The  ccncludlnc  paragraph  cf  the  report 
of  Ben.  John  L.  fhurstcn.  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
■hoold  not  be  Ignored  It  reads  as  follows: 
•W*  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  cf  the  Budget 
that  wh.le  there  would  be  no  cb^ectlon  to 
the  preeentatlon  of  this  report  tc  yctir  com- 
mittee.  this  advice  should  not  be  construed 
as   indicating  that  enactment  of  the  legl*- 


Cottoa-Acreafc  ABotmeflb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLET  BECKWORTH 

or  Tds 
IN  THE  HOLSK  OF  REPRESENTATT.TS 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uader  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoaD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing iiems  about  cotton-acreage  allot- 
ments: 

[From  the  Procresslve  Farmer  for  June  1950] 
Ejlst  Tecas  axo  Its  Cottox  Aixomxzyr 
We  have  followed  with  Interest  and 
sympathy  the  efforts  of  Ccnzreasman  Lan>- 
LXT  BacKwrosTB  to  eet  a  lar«cr  cotton  allot- 
ment for  east  Texas. 

In  recent  years  many  east  Texas  farmers 
have  voluntarily  quilt  growing  cotton  or 
greatly  reduced  their  acreage.  Even  befc?r« 
the  war.  when  acreage  control  was  in  e2ect, 
a  considerable  number  of  east  Texas  countiea 
failed  to  use  a  large  percentage  of  acreage 
allotted  to  then.  Then  war  came,  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  marched  away  to  fight,  or 
took  Jcbe  with  defenae  plants.  But  now 
they  are  back  on  the  land  again.  And  they 
Cnd  that  their  cotton  allotments  are  prac- 
tically nil  because  very  little,  if  any.  cotton 
was  grown  en  their  farms  In  194€.  '47  and  '48, 
East  Texas  is  a  section  that  shotild  not 
put  a  lirce  percentage  cf  its  cropland  Into 
cotton.  But  we  hare  the  feeling  that  the 
movement  cut  of  cotton  in  this  area  went 
too  far.  Cotton  is  stiU  oiie  cf  our  best  row 
crope.  and  a  moderate  acreage  of  it  has  a 
logical  place  en  an  east  Texas  farm.  In  re- 
cent years,  east  Texas  has  planted  no  mere 
cotton  than  was  re<iuired  for  a  sound  crop- 
ping system.  Therefore,  it  is  a  movement 
In  the  wrong  direction — a  step  toward  an 
unb.alanced  agnculture  when  a  still  greater 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  is  forced  en  the 
area. 

We  can  t  get  away  from  the  conviction 
that  cur  control  programs  should  be  based 
insofar  as  possible  en  what  is  good  for  the 
land  (land  utiluationi  and  what  is  best  for 
the  fjJTuer  »farm  management).  It  may 
happen  that  all  the  land  on  a  5C-acre  farm 
is  beat  suited  to  trees  and  zras^.  If  we  were 
considering  only  what  is  best  for  the  land, 
no  part  of  the  farm  would  be  cultivated. 
But  this  would  mean  moving  the  farmer  oS 
the  land  In  addition  to  grass  and  trees,  he 
m-ust  have  rcw  crops.  In  order  for  him  to 
maie  a  living,  part  of  the  5C  acres  must  be 
cultivated.  Th:3  is  what  we  mean  by  saving 
that  both  land  utilization  and  farm  manage- 
ment shotild  be  considered  in  making  acre- 
age allounenu  to  indivuiual  farms.  On 
s:— e  f.-.rtr.s.  it  would  be  ne-cessary  to  corn- 
er :o..i^  l:e-.-»-een  what  is  best  for  the  land 
and  what  seems  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
make  a  living  But  even  so,  such  a  crop- 
control  plan  would  be  far  superior  to  any- 
thtnr  yet  tried. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  (p.  8'.  Congress- 
man AUCE«T.  of  Oklahoma,  explains  why  hia 
State  received  perferentlal  treatment  when 
the  national  cotton  aUotment  was  divided 
among    the    States.     Aa    the    Congressman 


point*  oQt.  Oklahoma  had  already  cot  Its 
cortOQ  acreage  to  the  bcxie.  Like  cast  Texas, 
many  Oklahoma  farmers  have  about  quit 
grcwtng  ccttcn.  For  this  reason,  the  State 
was  not  required  to  fc  as  far  as  other  State* 
tn  cutting  Its  1950  acreage.  This  la  as  It 
should  be.  But  If  it  was  right  tc  rive  a  State 
pr^erentlal  treatment  under  the  allotment 
law  for  T"**^"^  a  Tcluntary  reduction  in  its 
cotton  acreage,  why  wouldn't  it  t)e  equally 
fair  and  wise  to  d-o  whe  same  for  a  section 
cf  a  State  After  iH.  e^t  Texas  has  an  area 
as  large  as  any  one  cf  several  States. 

[From  the   Dallas    iTex.)    lioming  News  of 
May   4.    1350) 

Ti3»AjrT  FaxMxas  Btrrr  rr  Carroii   Actraai 
Ctrr 

(By  Eoy  Eoddy) 

FtXHUCKT.  Txx.,   May   3. — Cotton  acreage 

cuts  will  hurt   tenant   farmers   in  the  Red 

River  County  prairie-Land  almost  as  much 

as  a  surplus-caitfed  market  collapse  would. 

The    end    result    wiU    be    the    same — less 

m:ney.  too  frequently  net  enough  to  live  on. 

"If  the  Gcvemment  cuts  tis  any  more  next 

year,  I  dont  knew  what  well  do.     Ill  Just 

have  to  take  out  and  look  for  wta"k." 

That's  what  Bomer  Caveeder  said,  as  he 
crawled  off  his  tractor  and  fumbled  tn  his 
pocket  for  a  cigarette.  Cavender  is  a  third 
and  fourth  tenant  on  an  80-acre  place  east  at 
Fulbnght.  That  means  the  landlord  gets 
every  third  bushel  cf  grain  and  erery  fourth 
hile  of  cotton  Cavender  produces. 

"Last  year  I  made  a  total  of  21  bales  off  6S 
acres.  I  got  26  tales  In  1948.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment cut  me  back  to  28  acres  of  cotton 
this  year.  I'm  not  even  gonna  make  enough 
tc  buy  trs/ctor  gas  with."  he  said. 

He  has  a  wife  and  six  children  to  support. 
Ee  has  no  way  in  the  world  to  make  up  the 
loss  In  Income.  He  is  one  of  Red  River 
County's  2.000  cotton  farmers.  Most  of  them 
ar;  on  the  southern  prairie.  Many  of  them 
are  tenants  en  absentee-cwned  land. 

Another  renter,  T.  H.  Solomon,  saw  dark 
days  ahead.  "I  dont  know."  he  admitted, 
when  tisked  abcut  his  future.    "It's  a  mess." 

Solomon  is  the  head  of  one  ot  three  fami- 
lies that  are  working  233  acres  on  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2  cut  cf  DepcTt.  The  220  acres  of  cottpn  on 
the  farm  made  117  bales  in  1^4i  and  l34  in 
1948.  Acreage  restriction  has  cut  cotton 
back  to  93  acres  for  1950. 

Three-fotirths  cf  the  pleld  from  those  93 
acres  must  be  the  main  cash  support  t<x 
nine  persons — the  three  in  Solomon  s  family 
and  the  six  in  tlie  other  two. 

A  farmtt  working  with  Soiomon  said  that 
acreage  had  been  taken  from  cotton  farmers 
on  the  prairie — the  farmers  who  wrote  the 
cctmtys  cotton  history — and  had  been  given 
to  ether  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  coiinty. 

'When  Red  River's  final  IJSO  acreage  is 
addid  up.  I  dont  believe  half  the  county's 
allotment  will  be  planted,"  he  commented. 

Under  cotton-marketing  quotas  voted  ia 
by  f.irmers  last  December.  Red  River  County 
received  an  allotment  of  50.064  acres  for 
cotton  planting.  When  the  new  cotton  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  In  March,  the 
county's  allotment  was  reSgured  at  51J207  5 
acres,  an  increase  of  only  1.143.5  acres  over 
the  Erst  allotment. 

But  the  new  allotment  of  51.207.5  acres 
still  IS  far  below  the  ccunty's  estimated  1549 
planting  of  TO.OOC  acres.  And  It  Is  a  sharp 
reduction  from  the  53.000  acres  Red  River 
County  farmers  planted  in  1S47  and  the 
60.500  acres  they  planted  in  19*8. 

Farmers  voted  In  Federal  acreage  control 
last  December  '.hen  they  accepted  the  De- 
partment cf  Agrlcult'ure's  marketing  quotas 
on  cotton.  The  Department  backed  the  bill 
as  a  means  of  holding  down  a  growing  sur- 
plus that  threatened  to  wreck  the  Industry. 

Planters  knew  that  scmethlr.z  had  to  be 
done.     They  expected   cuts   under  the  bill. 
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But  they  dldnt  look  for  such  severe  cuU. 
And — us  many  have  complained — they  ex- 
pected the  cuts  to  be  equal  and  fair  to  all 
cotton  farmers.  But  now  many  fear  th« 
c;ire  will  prove  as  tough  aa  the  disease. 

"I  donl  tee  how  a  fellow  can  make  a  ^ 
of  It  ■■  Marvin  Betterton.  of  Rugby,  said. 
"All  I've  ever  raised  Is  cotton  and  a  bit  of 
corn.  I  cant  raiae  anytlilng  on  my  Idle  land 
that   a   fellow  would   want— or   pay   money 

for." 

Betterton  saw  his  acreage  sliced  In  half — 
from  70  acres  In  1M9  ro  34  In  1950.  He 
got  31  acres  under  the  original  marketing- 
quota  law.  picked  up  ttjree  extra  acres  on 
~^he  new  bill.  Last  year  he  made  31  bales  of 
cotton  on  the  85-acre  .arm  he  rents. 

He  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  sup- 
port. LlJte  Cavender.  Solomon,  and  scores 
o'  other  tenant  farmers,  he  Is  worrying  about 
the  future.  What  will  It  brings  More  acre- 
age cuts?  Men  forced  from  the  farm?  Men 
compering  for  rough  labor?  Depression? 
Federal  relief— again? 

He  and  his  companions  on  the  farm  woull 
like  to  know. 


[Prom  the  Dallas    (Tex  »    Morning  News  of 

May  3.  1950] 

CoTTOJf  CoNTaoi.   R.\isrs   DismtBixo 

QrESTIONS 

/       (By  Roy  Roddy) 

MocNT  VxsNO:*.  Tut .  May  4.— Federal  re- 
rtrlctlon  of  the  Nations  cotton  acreage  has 
raised  a  surplus  of  disturbing  questions  In 
the   minds   of   east   Texas   farmers. 

"What  cash  crop  can  we  plant  to  take  the 
place  of  cotton?  What  can  we  plant  on  these 
acres  withdrawn  from  cotton  production  that 
will  not  create  a  surplus  In  other  crops  and 
drive  prices  down? 

"If  we  create  surpluses  of  other  crops  with 
those  withdrawn  acres,  will  the  Government 
step  in  and  demand  control  of  these  crops, 
too?  What's  coming  next  anyway?  Will  the 
Government  tighten  still  fvirther  the  cotton 
acreage  cuts  in  1951?  " 

Those  are  questions  that  are  repeated  over 
and  over  across  east  Texas  fence  rows,  in 
crossroads  stores.  In  small -town  banks,  gro- 
cery stores  and  general  merchandise  firms — 
wherever  farmers  and  businessmen  gather. 
Correct  answers  are  vital  to  that  segment  of 
the  old  southern  cotton  economy  that  lingers 
In  the  region. 

Cotton  farmers  accepted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  s  cotton  marketing  quotas  laat 
December.  The  quotas  cut  the  State's  acre- 
age 11  p>ercent — 7.637,029  acres — under  the 
1947-48  acreage.  A  later  bill  last  April  fig- 
Tired  the  cotton  farmer's  Individual  allotment 
on  one  of  three  provisions. 

1.  He  could  plant  cotton  up  to  65  percent 
of  his  average  cotton  acreage  in  1946,  1947. 
and  1948;  or 

2.  He  could  plant  45  percent  of  his  highest 
cotton  acreage  during  any  one  of  those  3 
years; 

3.  But  In  no  case — unless  he  was  given  a 
higher  figure  In  the  December  marketing 
quotas — cou'.d  he  plant  cotton  on  more  than 
40  percent  of  his  total  cropla.id  acreage.  Ap- 
plication of  these  laws  has  caused  a  drastic 
cut  in  the  acreage  the  east  Texas  farmer 
usually  plants  to  cotton. 

The  bill  and  Its  application— <leslgned  to 
curb  nalonal  cotton  production  In  order  to 
avert  a  devastating  surplus — Is  the  cause  of 
the  questions  For  the  little  cotton  farmer 
and  the  tenants,  the  law  carries  the  haunting 
fear  of  men  out  of  work,  men  roaming  the 
country  and  competing  with  other  men  In 
the  labor  marts. 

The  law  hit  A  B  Fortner,  of  Bogata.  pretty 
b^rd.  On  the  lie  acres  he  had  In  cotton  last 
year,  he  now  can  plant  only  53  4  acres.  He 
owns  50  of  the  acres,  rents  the  other  100. 

"I  guess  I'm  luckiern  some."  he  said.  "If 
the  worst  comes  to  worst,  I  can  go  back  to 


carpentering,  because  that's  my  trade.     And 
I  have  a  few  cows,  too  " 

He  made  54  bales  last  year.  Now,  he  plans 
to  do  exactly  what  all  east  Texas  fsirmers  will 
do — put  his  best  land  Into  cotton. 

"I'm  going  to  plant  hubam,  sudan,  corn, 
and  soybeans  Im  going  to  turn  It  under. 
Im  going  to  build  up  the  land  with  green 
manure  until  I  can  get  a  bale  to  the  acre 
from  It. "  he  explained. 

The  law  has  raised  a  big  question  for  C  A. 
Swlnford.  who  rents  1.800  acres  of  Franklin 
County  land  7  miles  northwest  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

•What  about  the  mechanized  farmer?  I've 
got  $7,000  tied  up  In  machinery.  I  can't  op- 
erate efficiently  unless  I  have  at  least  300 
acres  of  cotton."  he  said. 

Swlnford  Is  a  cotton  and  legume  farmer 
who  has  been  putting  320  acres  regularly  Into 
cotton.  Actually,  of  the  1.800  acres  on  the 
farm  only  481  are  In  cultivation.  But  the 
original  law  gave  hlra  only  100  acres.  The 
new  bill  raised  his  allotment  to  170  acres. 

"I  wanted  at  least  30  more  acres.  I  think 
these  cuts  should  have  been  equal.  I  don't 
think  cotton  acreage  should  have  been  taken 
away  from  cotton  farmers  In  one  part  of 
Franklin  County  and  given  to  other  special- 
ized farmers  Ir  other  parts  of  the  county," 
be  said 

Jeff  D  Parchman.  Mount  Vernon  beef  and 
cofon  farmer,  also  had  a  question. 

"Why  did  east  Texas  take  such  a  heavy 
cut  when  It  was  not  the  section  that  pro- 
duced the  heavy  cotton  surplus?"  he  wanted 
to  know.  "This  Is  a  poor  country  here.  We 
have  no  truck  crop  markets.  I  wish  some- 
one would  explain  these  things  to  me." 

Parchman  wanted  30  acres  of  cotton.  He 
got  only  21.  He  had  28  acres  last  year  on 
his  243-acre  farm.  ""I  needed  It,"'  he  ex- 
plained. "I  can  raise  more  stock  feed  grow- 
ing cottonseed  than  I  can  any  other  way." 
Earl  Grogan  of  Detroit  in  Red  River  County 
solved  part  of  his  extra  acreage  problem — 
but  not  with  a  cash  crop. 

"I  planted  four  rows  of  cotton  and  left 
four  rows  open  across  one  40-acre  field." 
he  revealed.  "That  takes  care  of  20  of  my 
acres.  ■ 

He  can  plant  only  73  acres  in  cotton  on  the 
190  acres  he  Is  working.  Last  year,  he  plant- 
ed 175  acres  and  made  91  bales.  One  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  farm  are  his,  the  re- 
mainder his  sisters'. 

"I'm  putting  m  some  corn.  feed,  and  peas 
on  the  other  acres.  I  don't  know  about  the 
'off-brand'  crops.  Seeds  are  too  high,  and 
so  Is  combining  and  all  the  other  operations 
that  go  with  them,"  he  said. 

Like  other  counties.  Franklin's  acreage 
figures  are  In  dispute.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  gave  the  county  5.900 
acres  in  1946  The  farmers  said  they  had 
9  041.  BAE  flgtires  for  1947  were  7.550 
against  the  farmers'  9.916.  For  1948  the  con- 
flicting totals  were  lO.OCO  against  11.088. 

The  first  allotment  was  for  8.426  acres. 
The  new  bill  adds  around  600  acres.  "The 
county  definitely  Is  not  going  to  get  enough 
acreage  releases  to  offset  the  demand."  one 
official  said. 

'"The  little  man  with  no  past  cotton  record 
is  hurt,"  another  official  said. 


iFrom  the  Dallas    (Tex  )    Morning  News  of 

May    6.    1950 1 

Cotton    Pla.n    Embitttrs   Growers    in    East 

Texas 

(By  Roy  Roddy) 

Tbolt.   Ttx  ,   May   5. — The   Federal   cotton 

acreage  control     program     has     seeded     the 

grass  roots  of  East  Texas  to  bitterness,  fear 

and — In  a  few  Isolated  cjises — revolt. 

"The  present  program  Is  the  most  unfair. 
the  most  unjust  thing  ever  slapped  against 
the  cotton  farmer."  Hubert  Moore.  Troup 
farmer,  declared.    "Nuw.  don't  get  me  wrong. 


We  need  a  program.    But  this  program  won't 
do  what  It  set*  out  to  do." 

Moore's  denunciation  Is  one  frequently 
heard  throughout  north  and  central  east 
Texas.  Dissatisfaction  Is  rife  among  cotton 
farmers  from  Red  River  County  down 
through  Franklin.  Wood.  Smith,  and  Into 
Cherokee   County. 

The  source  of  the  cotton  farmer's  anger 
Is  the  small  number  of  acres  on  which  the 
Government  will  let  him  grow  cotton  this 
year.  "If  the  State  aa  a  whole  can  plant 
around  95  percent  of  Its  1947-48  average 
acreage,  why  am  I  cut  back  to  50  percent  or 
less  of  my  acreage?"  he  wants  to  know. 

Under  the  present  program.  Texas 
farmers  can  plant  slightly  under  8.250,000 
acres  of  cotton  In  1950.  In  1949  they  planted 
10.400.000  acres.  In  1948  they  planted  8,801,- 
400  and  In  1947  around  8.425,000  acres. 

Cotton  farmers  think  the  over-all  State 
reduction  Is  not  at  all  unreasonable.  They 
agree  with  the  Federal  Government  that 
acreage  reduction  Is  necessary  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  avoid  a  cotton  sxirplus  that  will 
wreck  the  market. 

"The  unreasonable  part  comes  In,"  they 
point  out.  "when  the  Government  dis- 
tributes the  over-all  acreage  among  the  In- 
dividual farmers.  Instead  of  giving  It  to 
the  cotton  farmers  whose  cotton  history 
established  It.  the  Government  has  given  It 
to  all  farmers — to  beef,  hog,  dairy,  and  every 
other  kind  of  farmer." 

In  east  Texas  the  result  has  been  that 
only  a  few  farmers  have  received  enough  cot- 
ton acreage  to  make  the  crop  a  profitable  ven- 
ture. The  situation  has  aroused  a  storm  of 
angry  criticism. 

Reports  Indicated  that  a  few  farmers  had 
planted  more  acres  of  cotton  than  the  Gov- 
ernment said  they  could.  One  elderly  farm- 
er whose  dimming  eyes  have  seen  many 
Utopian  dreams  fade  away,  voluntarily  ad- 
mitted he  had  overplanted  his  acreage. 

"They  can  shoot  me.  They  can  kill  me. 
They  can  do  what  they  please.  I'm  planting 
cotton,"  he  grimly  said. 

How  the  bootleg  cotton  will  get  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
the  powerful  Government  bureau  that  Is 
administering  the  program,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Ralph  S.  Trigg,  of  Washington.  D  C  , 
PMA  Administrator,  said  In  Dallas  earlier 
this  year  that  farmers  next  fall  would  receive 
marketing  cards  showing  how  much  cotton 
they  could  sell. 

One  small  merchant  In  a  northern  county 
spw  no  political  significance  In  the  reaction 
to  the   program. 

"I"d  rather  see  this  country  go  Communist 
than  Republican."'  the  merchant  declared. 
'"If  this  country  goes  Republican  again  you "11 
see  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property  In 
the  street  out  there."' 

Hubert  Moore  said  that  he  could  plant 
only  17.4  acres  of  cotton  on  his  400-acre  farm 
2  miles  north  of  Troup.  He  has  been  plant- 
ing around  75  acres,  made  40  bales  of  cotton 
In  1949. 

"I  had  two  tenants,  a  white  family  of  six    . 
and  a  Negro  family  of  seven,"'  Moore  con- 
tinued.   ""I  had  to  let  one  of  the  families  go. 
The  Negro  had  the  seniority,  so  I  kept  him." 

Horace  Grlssom.  Cherokee  County  far  .ler, 
said  the  program  had  hurt  diversified  farm- 
ers. Grlssom  has  800  acres  of  cropland  on 
his  1.4(X)-acre  place  near  Gould. 

'"I've  been  averaging  from  130  to  150  acres 
of  cotton.  Now,  I  can  plant  only  75.  For 
good  farming  practices.  I  needed  exactly  the 
acreage  Id  been  growing."  Grlssom  said. 

He  has  six  families  on  his  place  and  In- 
tends to  keep  them  as  long  as  he  can.  He 
has  put  them  on  bale-to-the-acre  land.  Even 
the  smallest  tenant  has  at  least  10  acres  for 
cotton.  "They  can  make  a  living  lu  that 
way.  "  he  explained. 

Carl  L.  Jordan  of  Troup  had  to  drop  one 
of  the  two  tenants  on  his  540-acre  farm.  He 
can  plant  only  45  of  the  120  acres  he  con- 
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■tsteotlT  has  pot  to  cnttcti.  Ks  J\^i  last 
year  wt*  63  bales,  probably  will  get  aialy  15 
or  20  this  year 

"Here's  t.^.e  point "  Jordan  ftreaaed  T 
ran  be«f  cattle  I  i^ie  to  raiee  feed  to  carry 
them  throuKh  tbe  winter,  or  111  kae  more 
than  I  make  buytna  feed.  Now— w.th  a 
tenant  gone — I  won't  hare  '.he  Labcr  to  work 
my  feed  crofs  ' 

The  proeram  probab'.y  Is  going  to  cost 
D  N  Slvaw  arjther  Troup  planter  tcore 
t.ian  100  bales  Shaw  ttzu  St*  farm*  m 
Cncrokec  mrjl  tJiree  in  Smith  County.  On 
t?ie  8S5  cnltrrated  acres  in  th«  farms  be  can 
plant  only  aoo  acres  to  cotton  His  1940 
y.eld  w&s  >40  bales 

"The  re.:cf  ".eg.«  a-.tcn  passed  last  March 
to  give  the  S'.ate  aroocd  600  000  acres  nuve 
cotton  Wis  too  Ii-.tie  ind  loo  late,"'  Siaw 
said.  "T'  u  can't  r.in  a  renter  off.  or  reacb 
out  and  ret  one  this  late  in  tbe  season." 

The  lecjilation  Shaw  referred  "ic  loLlcwed 
a  national  referendum  oa  tbe  presen":  pro- 
gram last  December  Ir.  tl-iat  referendum 
Ci  tton  farmer;  vcte'i  tc  accect  the  prceram. 
which  F-"*^f^'>^*ly  i^^  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress 

The  Intustlcee  In  the  Deceniber  proeram. 
however,  caused  so  much  pro*.est  th^:  Con- 
greae  voted  an  addltfcna:  600  000  acre*  far 
Texas  late   In  M-iTch. 

•But  about  all  the  March  legislation  did 
was  to  make  farmers  h<x>plng  mad  all  over 
again."  an  oQcial  In  or.e  county  otoeerred 
'By  tlie  time  the  Increase  got  down  tc  ccucry 
level.  !t  was  oniv  from  aerrrsl  hundred  to  a 
tboaaand  or  more  acres.  And  that  amcunt 
diTlded  among  a  thotisand  or  mere  farmers 
bttped  only  a  scant  few  ~ 

In  Wocd  County,  for  example,  atttbortttes 
revealed  that  the  December  law  gawt  tb» 
county  9  306  acres  The  March  li^lilatlnn 
gave  tile  county  orJy  S73  acres  more 

Since  Wood  County  has  1.670  farms,  the 
largest  allotment  In  the  county  Is  around  33 
acres.  Beren  hundred  of  the  farms  have 
allotments  ranging  from  5  to  15  acres 

In  1M0— toBfore  ti»e  program— the  county 
had  an  estimated  acreage  of  15318  The 
cotton  serfage  had  been  growing  stesdlly 
since  1*4«   when  the  county  had  S  070. 

•^Ootton  was  en  Its  way  back."  tbe  farmers 
explain.  "But  It  wis  coming  back  as  a  casli 
crop  In  a  diversified  farming  proeram.  not  as 
the  old  one-crop  syr'em  that  p>rcved  so  dis- 
astrous m  the  past  -  They  believe  now  that 
If  the  present  prceram  is  continued  It  will 
sign  the  death  warrant  for  cotton  in  the 
region. 

"We  have  a  strone  tenant  system  In  Wood 
County."  one  cOcial  said  at  Quitman. 
"Therefore  the  tenant  is  tiie  one  hardest  hit. 
The  tenant  who  mores  fr>cm  a  cortcn  farm  to 
one  tliat  has  no  cotton  history  is  really  hurt." 


Our  GmU  Arc  Ri^iit 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  uASSACHrsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSSNTA'm'ES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr  LANH  Mr.  Speaker,  updcr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarfcs.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  e.xcellent  editoflfcl  from 
the  Lynn  Item.  Lynn.  Mass  .  Saturday, 
July  22.  1950: 

Its  E'.ixtbcdts  Fight 

Two  currents  abroad  In  the  world  must 
be  observed  rather  sadiy  by  Americans.  Oua 
flows  directly  from  cur  niiliiAxy  reverses  ta 
Kurea.  the  ctter  from  tiie  wider  struggle 
between  de  United  Sii-es  arid  th.e  S.^viet 
Urion. 


Kewsmcn  m  Burope  iepc4t  tbat  a  food 
rr.any  E^jrrpeans  bare  bees  calnm«  smt«g 
p;easure  frotr  the  early  defeat  ai  our  troopa 
in  the  Far  East 

Poiscbly  It  I  natural  to  enjoy  aeetns  trouble 
descend  on  tbe  txif  feikyw  whc  has  been 
teliinf  everybody  else  pretty  mtich  what  to 
do  nobody  ta  ever  too  fond  at  the  man  who 
gives  tbe  :;rden  or  make  tbe  chief  ~sag- 
g-aticns  ' 

Yet  Americans  most  hope  this  sentiment 
1«  distznrtly  a  minoritr  on*.  Tbey  would 
iiiie  to  txijere  tJaat  petty  resentments  would 
lr.i  la--ge  expreaaacn  among  free  men  la 
times  so  critical  for  freedom. 

Any  sensible  person  here.  In  Europe,  or 
ir.  Asia.  If  he  has  t:^*  facta,  knows  United 
£:ites  f-.rces  ;ii-e  been  tattling  azainst  tag 
iiandjcaps  in  Korea.  Time  will  be  needed 
to  make  cr.ir  Krva^ih  count.  The  man  who 
cannci  put  tiiat  perspective  on  America's 
perfonraooe  Is  poorly  qualified  tcf^;udge 
e-.ents- 

More  unforf  :r.at«  than  thjs  reaction,  how- 
e"er  is  the  noticn  that  has  ercwn  up  In 
certain  ruropean  and  Asiatic  ccuntnea  that 
tne  cc.d  w»r  is  sinctly  a  United  States-Rus- 
51  Dn  power  Cxht  According  tc  this  view. 
tbe  w'je  crurse  is  to  steer  clear  oi  this  strug- 
g-e  between  two  stubborn  giants — if  pccsibie. 

Nothing  cculd  fee  more  unfaxr  cr  short- 
sighted One  would  think  she  United  States 
had  asked  tc  be  plunged  into  the  coid  war. 
E'ot  i:  3  evident  to  anyone  w.th  an  appetite 
f.r  reaiitie  that  our  rcie  as  adversoxy  to 
Russia  was  thmst  upon  us,  \hiZ  we  accepted 
i:  erjdgirg.y  because  every  other  natioc.  de- 
fiulte-i 

It  15  wrong  to  imply,  aa  tiie=e  would-be 
neutrais  do-,  that  the  United  States  is  blind 
to  reaionabif  proepec-.^  if  peace  and  u  ob- 
r:inat«ly  committed  to  *«e;tl.^ng  accounts 
with  Russia  at  whatever  co.t 

In  trutii.  tins  ccuntry  is  f.gh;ing  the  coid 
war — as  it  is  fighting  m  Kcyrei — for  every 
fre*  min  who  wiJLs  tte  ear;Ji.  In  every  reai 
s.rne<  It  IS  the  ch  Am  pica  cf  Lberty  in  its 
graTest  h.:ur. 

Up  tc  now  fcK^ign  peoples  cculd  have 
had— and  did  have — sincere  dcubts  what 
Amrrrlca  wiuld  do  when  ihe  shcwdcwn  stage 
came.  And  tills  despite  the  Majsiiall  plan. 
the  North  .\tUnt:c  Fact,  fcreign  arms  aid. 
and  point  IV  econcmi;  help. 

But  cur  action  In  Korea,  howevw  short  of 
Its  goal  thus  far  is  a  ccncl-usive  answer  to 
all  doubters.  We  are  p«;uring  our  substance 
and  the  Lifeblood  cf  cur  scldlers  into  a  bat- 
tle 7.0O0  miles  from  home.  T?  be  stire.  we 
need  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  but  axir  goals 
are  right. 

In  such  a  crisis  for  liberty,  it  111  behooves 
a  free  man  anywhere  tc  smile  smugly  at  our 
reverses,  or  to  declare  that  tills  Ss  not  his 
fig.ir. 

If  he  dees  net  make  It  his  fight,  the  Rus- 
sians may  some  day  be  knocking  at  his  door. 
And  then  that  smUe  will  disappear. 


MAiateiiABce  of  Laad  Mad  Walcr 
Resovces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  oaxccif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  ilegislatire  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 K  1954) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  cotxsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks  a  memoran- 
dum entitled  "Statement  of  Pacific  Coast 
Council  of  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  Inc..  to  Water  Resources  Policy 


Commission.  San  Prancjsco.*"  a  report 
ii^ade  arailabie  to  me  by  Mr.  John  B. 

Ebinger.  of  Klamath  Palls.  Oreg..  one  of 
the  great  conserrationisxs  of  my  State, 
and  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
problems  set  forth  m  this  statement. 

Tbere  being  no  objectjon.  tte  state- 
men:  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RrccRB  as  follows: 

STATiacrxT  or  Picmc  Ccasr  Cocscn,  Izaak 
Wauox  Lkactte.  or  AxxascA.  Ixc.  to  Watix 
Rssotrtcxs  PoucT  CoaooBCOH.  Saji  Faaai- 


1*ie  natloca!  sectmry  maiateHance  of  the 
Nation's  pcBiticn  of  responsibility  and  lead- 
ership tn  world  affairs,  and  the  ultimate  sur- 
vival of  crrr  people,  depends  npoo  land  and 
water  reso-orces.  The  rac-.dlT  tncreasinf  pop- 
ulation, the  expending  Indus  trial  taui  a^- 
culturai  economy,  demands  scund  water  re- 
sources manacemeT.t  and  water  resource 
develrpmenr  Already  we  have  experienced 
m  widely  separated  rer.cta  cf  dense  pcpu- 
laticn.  scute  wster  shcrtages. 

Wtth  all  ina;or  wster  courses  and  their 
extensive  tributary  systems  traversteg  ser- 
eril  and  in  some  cases  many  States  of  the 
Uniin,  the  problem  cf  shapln?  a  Nation- 
wide water  resource  p<:l!cy  is  difikrtilt.  There 
IS  rreat  and  wide-rrread  ccnfuslon  in  the 
£eld  of  tiie  use  and  derelrpment  of  the 
water  resources  caused  in  the  main  by  tbe 
uncertain  bcundarles  cf  le^al  ri^ta  based 
.  en  the  const itutlonal  premise,  the  lack  of 
c-tir:psy  on  the  part  of  Federal  Gcremment 
ir.  failing  tc  approach  the  States  to  prcpc^e 
ar.d  d'-smss  plsns  for  prj.Vcrs.  or  In  d*?re- 
r\rdlne  States  entirely  and  sryinz  forward 
with  pro.*erted  programs  of  tremendous  pro- 
p?rtions  involving  water  courses  and  water 
tL?e  vital  to  the  life  and  economy  of  the 
people  of  such  States.  Much  cf  the  confu- 
sion has  been  caused  by  Federal  agencies 
cperating  m  what  has  come  to  be  a  state  of 
rivalry,  cotnpetlni?  with  one  another  In  the 
development  and  construction  of  huge  w»»er 
projects  running  Into  sums  of  vast  millions 
cf  doilars. 

An  this  has  been  done  without  correlation 
or  coordrnation  whether  between  States 
and  The  Federal  G<^err.inent  or  between  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  "mer* 
has  been  no  policy  of  any  sort.  Most  of  ths 
laree  projects  already  constructed  or  now 
projected  are  the  result  of  the  actlvittes  ct 
cne  or  another  FederaJ  agency  operating  on 
Its  own  wlthont  recard  to  what  any  other 
EfTOcy  was  doing  and  without  thought  cf 
any  sreneral  poMcy  of  water  resctrrre  use. 
management  or  development.  State  or  na- 
tional. 

It  Is  now  Imperative  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  otir  pecfHe  and  the  Nation  and 
essential  tc  their  ultimate  survival  that  the 
water  resources  of  the  country  be  adminis- 
tered under  sound,  comprehensive,  fore- 
sighted  policy  and  that  vrater  lesaurces  be 
developed  and  used  to  their  highest  poten- 
tials. 

Such  policy  and  administration  should. 
mtist.  and  can  be  worked  out  wtthln  ths 
limitations  of  the  grants  of  power  to  th« 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  keeping  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts upon  which  the  Union  was  established 
and  under  which  the  Nation  has  grown  to 
greatness,  namely,  recognition  of  the  sor- 
ereignty  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union  of 
these  States  under  a  Constitution  of  grant- 
ed and  limited  powers  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  all  other  authority  reserved  In  the 
States. 

The  management,  use.  and  development 
of  the  water  resources  are  of  stjch  vital  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Nation  Itself  that  all  endeavors  to- 
ward ftrirttng  and  making  a  policy  with  re- 
spect thereto  should  be  above  political  par- 
tisanship,   be    approached    and    consldere*l 
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earnestly  and  seriously  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  Interest  of  the  people  and  the  Nation. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  submit  this  state- 
ment In  the  faith  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  approachlnR  the  resjxMisl- 
biHty  of  their  task  on  a  basis  likewise  trnns- 
cendlns:  political  partisanship  and  partisan 
Ideologies  as  may  exist  in  relation  to  this 
Tltal  natural  resource. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  questions  de- 
sired to  t^e  considered  by  the  Commission  we 
lil?h  to  Incorporate  as  a  part  of  this  state- 
ment the  "recommendations  of  the  Iznak 
Walton  Leaeue  of  America.  Inc."  dated 
March  22.  1950.  being  Document  No.  768  D 
ai  d  the  "discussion  of  recommendations" 
dated  M.>rch  22.  1950,  beln?  EKxrument  No. 
769-D.  We  believe  these  recommendations 
express  sound  general  policy  with  respect  to 
the  water  resources,  their  use  and  develop- 
ment in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
all  Its  people. 

We  also  wish  to  Incorpjorate  as  a  part  of 
this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing with  specific  cases  the  present  confusing, 
enormously  costly  practices  of  Independent 
Federal  ai^encles  which  have  been  and  are 
endangering  the  orderly  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation,  the 
article  written  by  the  Honorable  Leslie  A. 
Miller,  former  Governor  of  Wyoming.  Chair- 
man of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  The  Battle  That 
Squanders  Billions,  published  in  the  Satur- 
dav  Evening  Post,  May  14.  19:9. 

Question  1.  'To  what  extent  should  the 
Fec'eral  Government  participate  in  major 
uater  resources  programs  and  what  should 
be  the  character  of  such  participation?" 

Answer.  With  regard  to  general  principles 
of  participation,  we  desire  to  include  as  a 
part  of  this  statement  the  Policy  Statement 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Development  As- 
sociation heretofore  filed  with  the  Com- 
mlslson  by  Daniel  B.  Noble,  with  -pplication 
to   all   major   water  courses. 

The  Federal  Government  should,  within 
Its  constitutional  powers.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States  within  the  watershed  of  the 
respective  major  water  courses  of  interstate 
character,  study  and  consider  the  utilization 
and  development  of  the  water  resources 
within  such  watershed  for  comprehensive 
multipurpose  highest-potential  utilization 
and  development.  The  Federal  Government 
should  exercise  ler.dership  in  proposing  dis- 
cussions for  the  consideration  of  such  water 
1  resources  development,  prior  to  intensi  e 
engineering  surveys.  If  the  States  within  the 
watershed  approve  such  proposal  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  such  proposal  Is  found  on 
further  cooperative  survey  to  be  feasible,  eco- 
nomically sound,  and  In  .he  Interests  of  the 
people  and  resources  of  that  region,  the  Fed- 
4^  eral  Government  should  participate  by  car- 
rying on  the  actual  construction  required  by 
such  program,  financed  by  Federal  funds,  on 
a  cost  allocation  and  amortization  basis  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  Involved. 

We  favor  Federal  participation  by  means 
of  coordinated  agencies  under  appropriate 
department  correlating  and  integratins:  in 
the  field  the  various  Federal  services  required 
In  a  sound  over-all  land  and  water  admin- 
istration program  on  watershed  area  basis, 
cooperating  with  the  respective  State  agen- 
cies of  the  States  Involved. 

Federal  Government  participation  should 
consider  and  safeguard  private  enterprise,  as 
traditionally  known,  and  no  private  enter- 
prise, individual  or  corporate,  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  right  to  acquire  for 
distribution,  power,  water,  or  other  utilities 
or  services  available  from  such  water  re- 
source development.  The  Fetleral  Govern- 
ment should  not  participate  In  any  retail 
distribution. 

We  do  not  favor  regional  or  valley  authoi  t- 
tles  in  corjjorate  form  wich  as  the  corporate 
authority  proposed  for  the  Columbia  Valley 


Administration.  We  oppose  the  corporate 
form  as  a  means  of  adminisUation  of  public 
resources,  regions  or  areas,  for  the  reason 
that  such  form  of  authority  or  administration 
Is  foreign  to  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  philosophy  of  government,  and 
Is  Inimical  to  the  democratic  process  in  gov- 
ernment and  free  enterprise.  We  believe  that 
the  nece.ssary  objectives  in  water  resource 
use  and  development  can  be  achieved  by  co- 
ordination of  e.xistlng  administrative  agen- 
cies and  by  intelligent  sincere  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  their  respective  agencies. 

Question  2.  "To  what  extent  should  Indus- 
try's growing  concern  for  adequate  water 
supply  be  considered  In  forming  national 
policy?" 

Answer.  The  question  presupposes  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  Industry.  Whether 
or  not  there  Is  concern  now  there  will  be.  un- 
less we  mend  our  ways.  Certainly  the  water 
needs  of  expanding  industry  should  be  con- 
sidered In  formulatine  national  water  policy. 
The  concern  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  regard  should  be  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
watersheds  for  the  production  of  more  water, 
stabilization  of  water  supply  by  normal 
ground  storage  thereby  augmenting  and  as- 
suring adequate  stable  stimmer  flows. 

The  participation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be:  (1>  rehabilitation  to  a  hi:;h 
degree  of  production  of  all  the  federally 
owned  lands  on  such  watersheds  and,  (2) 
making  available  as  needed,  reasonable 
matching  funds  or  loans  to  States  to  enable 
States  to  rehabilitate  State-owned  lands  on 
ench  watersheds. 

The  major  water  courses  of  the  country 
cover  vast  distances  and  offer  ample  areas  for 
Industrial  expansion.  Present  water  re- 
sources of  the  major  water  courses  aug- 
mented by  increased  waters  resulting  from 
proper  watershed  management,  should  pro- 
vide adequate  water  supplies  for  expanding 
industry  In  all  the  major  water  courses. 

Industry  has  always  considered  water  sup- 
ply in  selecting  industrial  location  and  In- 
dustry should  continue  to  do  so.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  promote  or  en- 
courage location  of  Industry  In  places  of  in- 
adequate water  supply  or  permit  itself  to  be 
moved  into  the  view  that  Government  should 
deliver  water  from  other  water  courses  to  any 
locutions  preferred  by  industry  in  water  prob- 
lem areas. 
Question  3.  "How  can  erosion  be  reduced? 
Answer.  In  the  study  of  water  resource 
policy  this  question  has  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. Our  answer  will  be  dU-ected  solely 
to  erosion  control  on  the  Federal  lands.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  obvious. 

In  the  region  covered  by  the  hearings  of 
the  Commission,  more  than  300.000,000  acres 
of  land  are  owned  and  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
300.000.000  acres  form  the  Important  water- 
producing  areas  of  the  watersheds  of  all 
the  major  water  courses  of  this  vast  region — 
as  well  as  the  minor  water  courses.  The 
headwaters  and  sources  of  all  the  major 
western  rivers  and  their  extensive  Uibutaries 
are  in  this  300.000.000-acre  area.  No  factor 
more  greatly  affects  or  is  more  Im.portant 
to  the  water  resources  of  this  region  than 
the  condition  of  these  300,000.000  acres. 

The  present  condition  of  most  of  this  land 
with  regard  to  erosion  Is  bad.  Most  of  the 
commercial  forest  lands  have  been  cut  over. 
Much  has  been  denuded  by  earlier  bad  log- 
ging practices  and  by  fire.  In  recent  years 
selective  logging  has  been  put  into  practice 
but  this  does  not  leave  lands  In  a  satisfac- 
tory condition  with  regard  to  erosion  or  water 
conservation.  Roughly,  138.000,000  acres  of 
these  lands  are  in  the  national  forests,  ap- 
proximately 131.000.000  acres  under  Taylor 
grazing  classifications  and  roughly  54.000,000 
acres  in  Indian  reservations.  Nowhere  on 
all  these  Federal  lands,  generally  speaking, 
are    land    conditions    what    they    should    be. 


With  but  rare  exceptions  the  range  lands 
generally  are  almost  denuded  of  grass.  Ero- 
sion in  many  places  Is  in  an  advanced  state. 
Sheet  erosion  U  not  uncommon.  A  typical 
Illustration  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
western  ranges  U  that  of  the  Modoc  Na- 
tional Forest  In  northeastern  California 
where  in  1949  the  catlle-to-land  ratio  w.^s 
one  animal  to  73  3  acres  and  that  for  less 
than  half  the  time  cattle  were  formerly 
grazed.  Such  destroyed  lands,  of  which  there 
are  millions  of  acres  on  the  great  western 
watersheds,  have  reached  a  state  of  deteriora- 
tion or  are  fast  reaching  the  state  where  they 
can  be  written  off  insofar  as  being  of  value 
to  livestock,  timber  production,  or  water 
conservation. 

On  this  question  we  desire  to  Incorporate 
In   this  statement   for  the   purposes  of   this 
record  the  address  of  Dr.  Walter  P.  Cottam 
of  the  University  of  Utah,  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary   19,    1947.    entitled    "Is    Utah    Sahara 
B' und':'"    This  address  has  been  printed  and 
we   will   endeaver   to  send   each   member   of 
the   Commission  a  copy.     Also  the  booklet. 
Watershed  Improvement  for  Summer  Flood 
Control  in  Utah.  United  States  Department 
of    Asriculture.    miscellaneous    publication 
No.  639.     These  conditions  prevail  through- 
out the  range  lands  In  Nevada.  Idaho.  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  and   all   the  other  Western 
States  from  the  Rociy  Mountains  westward. 
Conditions  of  erosion,  absence  of  vegetation, 
immediate  run-ofl  o^  water  and  flash  floods 
from   hard-baked   barren   lands,  now  under 
consideration  in  Oregon  by  a  legislative  In- 
terim committee  in  relation  to  studies  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
natural  resources  for  that  State,  are  such  that 
Dr.  Paul  Packer,  chancelor  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Oregon,  familiar  with  the 
relation  of  water  resources  to  watershed  con- 
ditions, commented  to  that  Interim  commit- 
tee.    "If  you  expect   eastern  Oregon  to   be 
habitable  in  200  years  It  s  time  to  get  busy." 
Proper  land  management  can  prevent  and 
stop  the  erosion  on  practically  all  these  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  wa'  ershed  lands.   (We  do  not 
include    the    limited    areas    in    the    higher 
mountains  too  precipitous  for  land  manage- 
ment but  such  areas  are  not  extensive  in  re- 
lation to  the  areas  susceptible  to  manage- 
ment.)     Proper  management  calls  for  seed- 
ing of  grass  on  practically  all  these  range 
lands  and  the  reforestation  of  all  the  water- 
slied  forest  lands  in  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum vegetative  cover  for  holding  and  build- 
ing   sell    and    for    holding    and    conducting 
water  by  the  normal  and  natural  process  to 
ground  storage. 

Thua  by  one  process  In  good  land  manage- 
ment, erosion  and  slltatlon  are  controlled 
and  an  unproductive  watershed  Is  made  Into 
a  heavy  sustained  ylelder  of  water.  More- 
over, by  the  Improvement  of  millions  of  acres 
with  grass  the  livestock  resources  and  econ- 
omy of  the  country  can  be  tremendously 
expanded,  and  the  reforestation  of  millions 
of  acres  with  trees  will  restore  our  rapidly 
depleting  tlmt>er  resources  and  provide  a 
continuous  stable  production  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. This  in  itself  Is  vital  to  the  national 
security. 

To  Illustrate  that  seeding  of  the  range  lands 
to  grass  can  be  successfully  done  on  a  sound, 
economic  basis,  we  desire  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  the  t)ooklet.  Sage  Brusb  to 
Grass.  United  States  Depwu-tment  of  Agri- 
culture, publication  AIS  27.  a  copy  of  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  send  to  each  member  of 
the  Commission.  Although  planting  of  grass 
and  trees  can  both  be  done  successfully,  ex- 
tremely little  of  either  is  l)elng  done  and  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  continue  in  the 
main  unproductive,  serving  eroeion  and  floods 
during  rains  and  melting  snow,  filling  costly 
reservoirs  with  silt  for  removal  at  enormous 
cost,  and  diminishing  stream  flows  and  dry- 
ing water  courses  In  the  summer. 

There  is  no  factor  in  the  administration 
of  the  water  resources  so  important  to  the 
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wenrtt7  and  well-b<rlr.g  of  the  people,  in 
pesee  or  in  war.  as  the  rehabilitation  o!  these 
htrcdrctlB  at  mV.XUwtM  at  acres  c€  ftdaral  l^sds 
mrut  matittafiitQK  wuatt  at  s  maoiMbie  sian- 
mmB  potcnUsI  of  pmiXKXMtf  in  grass  and 
tree*.  The  respcrsslbUtty  of  dotn?  sc  rests 
•qoarelj  ard  eiciortrely  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  PardctpBtton  of  the  Federal 
Ocremment  under  any  MtfcMuJ  -nia  re- 
source poiiej  should  iBdtide.  as  fiimlMiwtrtal 
and  a  prtmary  step,  tbe  r^MbOltstlOB  at 
these  rast  Federal  vatersbed  land  btiMlngi 
Miner  Und  areas  are  beld  by  SUtes  ar.d 
private  ownership  within  tbe  "icoiee  water- 
shed arc*.  Tbe  States  slKMld  ■■niiii  and 
dljcharfe  tbe  respocsartUty  of  rehabtlttattn^ 
such  fiUte  lands.  Certain  min'-=--=  re<,-.:ir€- 
ments  as  to  pnraw  lands  on  -scurce"  wi-.er- 
ahcd  areas  sbcold  be  considered 

Erery  completed  water  pr:.^  '  ^-'.-^i  ir.- 
clude  in  maintenance  bnd^t  i-.-^-c  i.  :- 
cations  for  watershed  Izi^r  ■-— ^n:  and 
m^int»na.nf»  rejected  in  :  r.-i~^  ra"ea 
for  water  or  ntmty  tBe.  Eeci--  r  -:.e  :-e- 
mcndotti  trnportacee  and  t:..i:  :.--^i  :  r  im- 
mediate begiinninc  on  la^^s  s-::^  ^  ::.i  .:;.-a*.e 
mpptapiiMtiaDM  Aaald  .(  r.  _  ez-i-'.i  -e 
Federal  Ccvemmcnt  : .  c-.-.-y  ---  "--i  -  ri 
Q-jresticn  4.  -How  can  we  get  deader  water 
In  our  streams?" 

Anrwcr.  Bv  eUmiriating  of  eicesslTe  silta- 
tUm  by  control  of  eroElan  as  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  gocd  larul  ma^ageoient 
practices  on  pubUe  aiMi  on  private  lands,  tbe 
latter  dereioped  by  eood  land  practices 
through  edticatlcn  and  soil  coasenaOon  dis- 
tricts. 

By  elimination  at  pollution  caused  by  sew- 
age, industrial  waste  and  tbe  11^  by  enact- 
ment of  mere  effective  Federal  antipoZIotlcai 
laws  and  ef  ectlve  MiforoezBent  Many  States 
have  been  strugBtlng  IneffectlTcI-  :c  enTcrce 
antlpoOutJon  laws  because   ..'  --- 

tertng  Interstate  water  c-^urs..  ;:  —  -:  --r 
Stale.  Tbe  Federal  Gc;ver;.i:.c.  :  -..-  .^-i  -  ^- 
tlrtpate  by  enarting  an^  e:  : 
•at^MUtitlon  laws  and  by  c 
States    in    their    enforcemen: 

The  Federal  Gcver:.-  r ..:  -i:  :_.l  i..^_  rir- 
tlcipate  by  instltuti::.  ~—^  ;.^-.:. -i_k  _^  cir-"- 
imentatlons  in  the  tcli  cl  utilization  cf  In- 
d.i.r:.:  -^^ii-es  zyi  ::.  discovering  methods 
■  .-  •:•-.:.•.  can.nrt  be  utilized 
f    .:     .  :.:.v  ^-...  wastes  hartnlesa,  and 

n...   .         _    .  r:  ^-     <-  available  to  industry. 

Ti.  .  C  emmen:  sboold  also  par- 
tlap--.-  ...  ::: >._^-  .ans  available  on  amorti- 
sation plan  to  municipaliUes  and  industry 
for  sewage  and  waste  dispcsai  plants  and 
systems. 

Question  5  ""H.-w  cj.r.  we  assure  adequate 
municipal  water  supi:.^ei? 

Answer.  By  rehabilitating  the  watersheds 
and  m^i^t^'^'^g  same  at  reasonable  maxi- 
mum level  of  productive  potentials  of  grass, 
tunber.  or  other  vegetative  cover  as  cut- 
lined  in  tbe  answer  to  question  S.  Increased 
sustained  water  flow  resulting  frccci  gccd 
watershed  management  will  be  reflected 
thrcu^out  the  entire  water  course. 

The  Federal  Gvvemment  should  partici- 
pate by  rehabilitating  the  Federal  lands  as 
oUUined  m  the  answer  tc  question  3  This 
would  assure  adequate  w-a-.er  supplies  for  all 
municipalities  now  m  this  vaft  regton.  in- 
dtMttng  decentralirailon-dispersal  rrquire- 
m«its. 

TtM  IMer&l  Gcvemment  should  also  par- 
Uclpa>»  by  making  leans  avmlaMe  to  mu- 
BldpaUtlaa  for  watershed  tmcrcvuient  on 
■Bwellmlhsi  plan,  repayment  to  ce  made 
by  means  of  additional  reasonable  water 
charge  by  munfcipaliry  to  consumer. 

Question  6.  '  What  basis  should  be  estab- 
lished for  decisions  to  authome  water  re- 
source projects  o*  various  kinds?"' 

Answer  Kcrr.onlc  feasib'.lltv.  determined 
by  jcund  business  standard  and  vslid  bene- 
fit allocations,  and  the  mutual  agreement 
between   the   FeUeriU   Gcveriunen;    and    the 


:».n^   e.-e.-.-ve 
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£-ate  or  Srates  InTclved.  rtib.'ert  to  approral 
CT  renew  by  an  independent  Federal  beard 
of  ret  tew  or  water  reeoxireea  planning  board. 

A  water  reaoqrces  pia-nine  board  or  board 
of  review  ihocM  be  created  by  act  erf  Con- 
gre*<8.  to  be  ippcinted  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  adrloe  and  consent  cf  the 
Senate  which  board  should  be  in  the  eiecu- 
tiTe  depenment  b-ut  net  In  any  Cabtne:  de- 
partment It  ehouid  be  the  duty  aC  such 
board  tc  review  and  examine  independently 
and  impartially  eT«-y  jxnjec:  with  respect 
to  multipurpoee  taefnlrees.  eccaomlc  feasi- 
bility, protection  cf  all  resctiroea  affected 
and  the  e-ect  such  project  mliiht  have  on 
other  area*  within  the  watershed  uxii  <x.  the 
mticnai  sec-unty 

Question  7:  "Hew  can  we  a-jtire  adequate 
crnsiderit'.on  cf  all  rurpcaes  which  water  re- 
5  urces  can  serve,  including  recreatun  and 
£_5i  ani  wildLifer* 

Anxwer  3y  an  enlixttened  concept  on  the 
p_r;  cf  C-ovemrr.ent  nersirnre; — froos  feop  to 

c?pen.lencc  ct  :.:.?  nat".iril  resc'_"c«s  and  c^ 
dins  dependence  un-rn  tnem  and  p-^ri-nal 
c  nicicusness  that  tic  \.'Ji  of  a  peccle  ij  :n 
1-.5  scil.  Titer,  r.ri'-s.  grass: srtda.  S^her.es, 
&n:l  w_<i:ire. 

Bt  7equi.-ln£  cxTdinaticn  cf  the  Federal 
£.-T:.::es    :''eri"..rir  in  :s.e  ieveiopment  cf   a 

li  rxtending  fjch 
-.  _r.  ::  tie  State 
.••.cperaticn  shjuld 


C'-'irdmatirn   and    >;  •  ?•-: 

aienries  mvoived.     Suci: 

:•;  eirn«-..  sincere,  and  real,  tc  that  there 

may  be  realised  fcr  the  general  wc'Jare  the 

maxmf-n:    mu.-.;nurp-^e    pc:ent:i-s    ci    the 

witer  r?s*:'urces  ir.r :.-.«•* 

By  crest: en  cf  tie  rcard  cf  renew  cr  water 
resources  plannin^c  trard  sbcre  mentioned, 
whose  duty  i:  *.-  uu  ire  to  consider  an>l  ex- 
amine eujn  p.-:.fc:  n:t  cnly  with  re-,jird  to 
eccnrci;;  U:.=.z:.  -  cut  ^ii-o  in  the  li^ht  of 
tike  in:e—e.i.-..:n.-i._-  s-iu  interdependence  of 
these  natural  resotir'es  and  man  s  depend- 
ency tipcn  them. 

Question  8-  To  what  extent  d:es  sound 
development  cf  water  re5<:Mrces  becrme  a 
fsrtor  in  the  event  \r.z--i:r:^  d-s^rersal  b<- 
ccmes  necessary  in  connection  with  national 
demands'" 

Answer.  Sounii  ie-.elrraaent  at  watCT  re- 
sources Is  a  fac:  r  :  u.:r.--«t  tmpcrtance  in' 
tbe  event  Industrie:  ii^rt-rs..:  :r  de.-entral- 
izatlon  beccmea  ne-'essarv  As  his  been 
pointed  otit,  there  ire  thcu??.nd5  cf  miles  cl 
length  and  breadth  cf  ni2'cr  -  -?-  rrurses 
and  there  la  ample  rotan  f.r  5^.. s: a. i.ry  dis- 
persal throughc:'  t:--s-  m..;  r  7--:r  .urses. 
However,  beeauie  -r  the  genera:. y  t.iid  con- 
ditions ot  the  watersheds,  water  sh  --.. ies 
might  come  tc  pa.;s  even  .n  mi,,  r  -  ter 
courses,  depending  uron  seas-c-n  c-  '•d  :i:n9, 
and  quantities  cf  water  re^-uired.  Tlie  cn!y 
way  this  can  be  trrestalled  is  by  watershed 
rebabilitatloa    in    the    manner    above    eug- 


The  Federal  Government  snould  p_r-..ci- 
p.ate  i£  the  Interest  of  niii.iia:  i^cu.i-.v  by 
ir..5titutin,g  large-scale  watershed  reh.ibilita- 
tion  programs  cf  reseeding  and  replanting 
cperations  en  its  mere  than  SOO.OOO.OOC  acres 
ci  watershed,  beginning  at  earliest  date. 

CCXCLirSIOK 

1.  We  suppcirt  the  theory  cf  water  resctrrce 
•dmlnlimttian  on  watershed  or  valley  basis 
comprtalng  tlie  entire  watershed  of  the  water- 
course Involved  from  mountain  top  to  the 
sea. 

2  We  support  the  theory  cf  administration 
by  coordination  and  intefraticn  cf  existing 
Federal  agencies  cooperating  with  the  State 
and  State  acencies  Involved  Such  cc'?rdina- 
tion  of  the  Federal  agencies  should  beein 
at  department  level  and  be  integrated  in  the 
field. 

3.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  administration  of  resources  on  land 
and  water  areas  by  adminlstratlTe  authori- 
ties such  as  the  TVA  or  as  provided  by  pend- 
ing bills  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 


tion cr  SET  ether  form  of  corporate  adinlnJa- 
tratloQ  for  the  reascns  stated  in  answer  to 
quesxlon  1.  We  believe  satisfactory  admln- 
istratiCQ  ran  be  had  by  oocrdlnatinc  exist- 
ing agencies.  We  believe  the  present  Federal 
admtnlstTatioa  should  cease  n»  pcatlcal  ac- 
tintiea  for  ccrpcrate  atrhorlty  and  control 
cJ  regt'imal  or  ralle^  developtnettt  and  man- 
agem.ect  and  should  devote  attention  to  co- 
crdmatirn  and  mtesration  aicnz  the  lines  of 
present  Government  to  keeping  with  the 
co<ieept,  philoBophy.  and  enduring  principles 
cf  seif-fjviemnsent  traditional  with  and 
fundamental  to  the  continued  develcptnent 
cf  the  American  people 

4  We  beliere  that  Federal  Government 
parttclpatien  in  water  resources  proerams 
should  be  limited  to  water  development  at 
sources  by  watershed  rehabUitaticn  and  Im- 
proreasect  as  outlined,  and  with  respect  to 
F?deral  <^?nstraction  of  pro)ect«,  to  'large 
multipurpoee  pro«rams  of  interstate  char- 
acter or  sirniflcance.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment 5h:u-d  net  promote  development  of 
construction  projects  en  watercourses  lying 
wncUy  wtthtn  one  State  except  at  Inntation 
:'.  5ucn  State.  Ail  projects  should  be  self- 
l.u.  !.!■..:.£:  within  a  reasonable  period,  with 
c  s.i  cf  trene'ts  prcTer'y  allocable  to  Federal 
C-.  T-mmeni  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gcv- 
emment. 

5.  We  believe  that  in  the  interest  cf  the 
general  health  and  welfare  decentralization 
icid  dispersal  frcm  areas  of  heavy  concentra- 
t.cns  of  population  should  be  encouraged 
ill!  rresently  begtin  through  voluntary  In- 
11-   •..•.*  cf  Ird'Uitry 

6  We  believe  th^t  the  water  reso'urces  of  a 
waierccarse  cr  watershed  where  populations 
have  become  settled  and  where  large  and  per- 
m--.r-tnt  investments  have  been  made  in  the 
devcl.cnifnt  of  the  resources  of  the  region 
and  in  the  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  where  a  civtLizattcn,  society,  and 
culture  has  become  established,  should  be 
dcvelcped  within  and  fcr  the  benefit  of  the 
Inhabitants  cf  such  watershed  and  should 
no;  be  diverted  into  other  watersheds  except 
by  com.pact  of  the  States  involved. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  prerogative  of  indi- 
viduals tc  ch:;ose  where  they  desire  to  dwell 
and  where  tc  establish  their  enterprises.  We 
believe  their  choice  in  so  doing  should  be 
subject  to  the  water  resources  capacity  cf  the 
watershed  wherein  rich  locality  may  be  sit- 
uated and  m  the  event  of  cverpoptiiation 
cr  overexpeniiin  cf  industru^  development 
in  rich  l.oality  cveriaxing  the  capacity  of 
such  watershed,  such  overpopulation  should 
be  expected  to  accommodate  to  Cx^angtng  lo- 
cation as  has  been  done  in  the  ncamal  course 
of  mankind  durinc  all  ages  and  shotild  not 
expect  diversion  of  waters  from  established 
s-xrieties  m  other  watersheds  except  by  com- 
pact between  the  States  invc.ved.  To  adopt 
any  ether  course  would  result  in  inconceiv- 
able confusion,  in  endless  jsoceedings  to  de- 
termine conflicting  interests  in  water,  in 
perpetually  changing  situations  so  ccmplex 
tinder  varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
as  to  be  impoesitle  of  solution  and  would 
plunge  the  people  into  internal  animceitiea 
and  strife  without  end. 

a.  We  believe  that  neith«r  the  Federal 
Government  nor  any  of  its  agency  elements 
should  promote,  encourage,  suggest,  or  spec- 
ulate in.  nor  shctild  populations  In  present 
vrater  problem  areas  speculate  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  diverting  through  huge  Federal 
projects,  waters  from  other  watercourses  In 
other  States  or  regions,  and  we  believe  It  to 
be  Important  to  the  sound  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  water  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  it  be  basic  in  any  rational  water 
resource  policy  that  there  shall  be  no  diver- 
sion cf  waters  from  any  watercourse  cr 
watershed  in  one  State  to  another  water- 
course or  watershed  in  another  State  except 
by  compact  cf  the  States  involved,  provided 
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that  StatM  baring  ar«as  In  watersheds  con- 
tribuUcie  water  reaourcea  to  watercourse*  in 
anoOkcr  State  or  States  should  be  equitably 
entitled  to  divert  from  siich  watercotiraa  at 
own  expense  with  or  without  pArtidpaUon  of 
the  FedCTml  OoTemment  such  flow  of  watar 
as  shall  reasonably  reflect  the  water  re- 
aonrces  so  contributed,  pnwlded  such  diver- 
sion should  not  disturb  extstlnc  compacts  or 
vwted  rights. 

t.  We  belteye  with  respect  to  maaagcaaent 
at  eompleted  projects  that  managciBcnt  of 
Intrastate  projects  should  b*  by  the  State 
and  projects  haTing  interstate  cbar»cter  by 
the  Federal  GoTemment  under  contract  with 
the  States  InTolTWl.  In  every  case  under  rea- 
sonable assurances  of  reparment  to  the  Fed- 
eral GoTemment  of  the  costs  to  be  liquidat- 
ed. proTided  that  tnclustan  of  an  intrasute 
prtject  m  Interstate  hook-up  of  electric 
energy  transxnisskm  lines  sbaU  uot  of  itself 
charge  the  character  erf  an  intrastate  to  an 
IntsrsUte  project. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  H   Co«T. 

OittirmsJt.  Kzecutive  Board,  Pacific  Coast 
council,  Izaak  W*lton  Leaf^ue  o/ 
America.  Inc. 

Preoared  and  presented  by  John  B.  Ebin- 
per.  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg.,  national  director, 
rWTLA.  Inc. 


American  Labor  Gives  Full  Support  and 
Cooperation  in  Korean  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  MELViN  PRICE 

cr  ill:n   3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Spea.ker.  under  leave 
to  e.xieRd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  entitled  "La- 
bor Supports  Uncle  Sam"  by  R.  G  Soder- 
strom.  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  v.hich  appeared  in 
the  Federation's  Weekly  News  L'?tter  of 
July  15.  1950: 

L.ABOR  Scryorrs  Uncle  S-4m 

(By    R.    G.    Scderstrom.    president,    Illinois 

State  Federation  of  Labor) 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  came  early  Itj 
Jtily  of  this  year  when  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  to  Intevene  In  the  Korean 
civil  cor.3:ct,  between  Communists  to  the 
north  and  those  who  were  trying  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  form  of  government  to  the 
south.  In  that  troubled  cotmtry.  Beth  na- 
tionally and  internationally  nothing  is  more 
▼Ital  to  advance  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom  than  the  work  of  our  labor 
movement.  It  Is  especially  important  to  let 
the  world  see  Its  operation  in  time  of  wiir. 

In  Korea  wage  earners  have  been  the  ob- 
ject cff  inftltranon  and  communistic  propa- 
ganda and  aonetcthing  concrete  should  be 
done  in  ths  tMA  of  American  propaganda  to 
counteract  this  evil  program.  The  free  trade- 
unions  of  America,  better  than  any  otter 
group,  can  demonstrate  to  these  pecple,  and 
the  ijeoples  of  the  earth,  that  totallt:irtanbm 
is  not  interested  in  the^  welfare.  The  entire 
American  labor  movecoent  Is  a  living, 
brtathlng.  fighting  prcte-;t  against  the  com- 
munistic philosophy  of  abeolutum  which 
makes  human  beings  slaves  of  an  all-power- 
ful srate. 

Our  free  trade-unions  are  the  best  agency 
to  Illustrate  or  demonstrate  to  oppressed 
p<>ople  of  ether  Ia:.ds  that  th*  dsaiocratlc 
highway   of   freedom   and   not   tba  eOBUQU- 


nUlic  blind  alley  of  oppression  Is  the  r.id 
to  Independence  and  economic  betterment. 
Democracy  ts  a  potent  force.  It  Is  the  ma- 
chinery of  freedom's  government.  It  la 
universal  in  its  appeal  and  can  solvs  the 
prvblems  of  a  war- torn  world. 

Now  is  the  propitious  time  for  trade  un- 
Jonlsta  everywhere  to  rally  with  every  ounce 
of  their  •  strength,  to  the  defense  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America  In  our  country's 
determination  to  assist  democratic  Korea 
m.ilntain  her  Independence  against  com- 
munistic forces  of  evil  and  oppression. 

Inrormatlon  seeping  through  the  iron  cur- 
tain Indicates  that  Russia  Itself,  the  country 
which  gave  birth  to  this  form  of  spastic 
government,  is  seething  with  agitation. 
Freedom-loving  people  throughout  the  Soviet 
nation  are  fanning  Indignation  Into  a  hurri- 
cane of  rebellion.  They  h.ive  found  that 
their  dictatorship  arrangement  Is  worse  than 
their  former  monarchy  of  the  czar.  No  free 
government  was  ever  destroyed  by  revolution. 
Revolutions  are  the  nemesis  •f  monarchy  and 
dlct.'\torship.  History  fails  to  record  a  single 
Instance  where  any  Import  :int  free  govern- 
ment was  destroyed  by  a  rebellion.  History 
does  record  that  war  and  economic  condi- 
tions cause  the  people  to  vote  themselves  Into 
slavery  under  the  delusion  that  an  all- 
powerful  communistic  government  would  be 
UMlr  protection.  This  Is  what  happened  in 
Rusila. 

The  usual  remedy  for  contagious  sickness 
is  to  isolate  the  patients.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  accomplish 
just  that  by  throwing  a  quarantine  around 
the  nations  Infected  with  the  plague  of  com- 
munism. In  this  tremendous  step  to  protect 
the  balance  of  the  world  from  the  spread  of 
such  a  poisonous  and  dangerous  disease  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  cooperation  and  support.  It  w^Ul  be  forth- 
coming from  every  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  100  percent  I 


American  Policy  in  t^e  Far  East 


EXTENiilON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SEN.'^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  obtain  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  of  Dr. 
Emory  W.  Luccock.  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita.  Kans., 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Wichita  Rotary 
Club  on  Monday.  July  3.  1950. 

Dr.  Luccock  is  an  authority  and  stu- 
dent of  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  having 
spent  many  years  in  the  Orient.  His 
analysis  of  the  affairs  leading  up  to  the 
present  international  crisis  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  Informative  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
WtcHrrA  Pastob  Scores  Yalta  Pact.  Blames 

United  States  Polict  fob  Korean  Wa« 

(Following  Is  the  text.  In  part,  of  a  speech 
made  Monday.  July  3.  by  Dr  Emory  W.  Luc- 
C'jck.  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
before  members  of  the  Wichita  Rotary  Club. 
Copy  of  the  speech  for  publication  was  taken 
from  wire  recordings  of  the  talk  made  by 
radio  station  KFBI.) 


I  1  -v.Mte  to  talk  on  the  White  Paper  that 
h.us  bft  n  l:>sued  by  our  State  Department, 
undertaking  to  account  for  the  policy  In  the 
Far  E.ist  that  has  had  Its  Inevitable  conclu- 
sion m  what  l3  hapixjnlng  now  In  Korea. 
I  say  I  hesitate  to  talk  on  It  as  I  am  going  to 
have  to  today  because,  at  long  last  and  very 
much  overdue,  the  present  administration 
ha.s  Uken  a  stand  in  the  Far  East  that  ought 
to  have  been  tr-ken  a  long  time  ago. 

We  ou«ht,  therefore,  all  be  united  In  being 
behind  the  stand  that  the  administration 
h.i8  t.ikcn.  and  yet.  r.-e  must  recogn;ze  that 
In  being  behind  that  stand  unitedly  there 
la  In  the  back  of  our  minds  the  understand- 
ing that  had  this  same  stand  been  taken 
earlier,  events  that  are  now  taking  place 
could  have  been  forestalled. 

When  the  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt dedicated  the  new  bridge  In  Chicago,  I 
was  In  Shanghai.  I  was  called  out  of  bed 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  far 
eastern  representative  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  read  me  the  address  the  President 
Roosevelt  had  made  there  and  asked  me  for 
comment  on  It  to  be  cabled  back  to  the 
Associated  Press.  I  was  so  very  enthusiastic 
about  what  President  Roosevelt  said  at  that 
time,  his  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  world 
situation,  particularly  of  the  acute  situation 
that  was  then  developing  In  the  Far  East, 
that  I  went  completely  overboard  In  my  en- 
dorsement of  It.  What  has  bewildered  me. 
and  made  me  feel  that  we,  ourselves,  as 
citizens  of  this  country,  have  a  serious  In- 
dictment of  the  present  administration's 
policy  In  the  Far  East,  Is  that  although  our 
leader  so  clearly  understood  the  situation, 
he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  follow  his 
understanding  with  action  when  It  proved  a 
political  ri.sk. 

After  General  Wedemeyer  had  brought  his 
report  back  from  the  Far  East  in  1947.  that 
report  was  suppressed.  In  the  white  paper 
you  will  find  a  reason  given  for  suppressing 
that  report,  a  reason  that  Is  out-and-out 
false.  The  point  that  I  am  making  here, 
however,  is  that  the  repor;  was  suppressed 
because  it  was  a  year  In  advance  of  a  Presi- 
dential election,  because  Wedemeyer  s  report 
so  clearly  exposed  the  stupidity  and  fallacy 
of  our  American  policy  In  the  Far  East  that 
had  It  been  released  In  1947  there  would  to- 
day be  a  different  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

President  Truman  in  making  his  state- 
ment about  the  action  In  Korea  said  that 
he  believed  that  he  knew  more  about  Mr. 
Stalin  than  anybody  else  living  today.  He 
said  that  his  knowledge  of  Stalin  dated  from 
5  years  ago.  I  cannot  understand  why,  if 
that  Is  true,  the  action  In  the  Far  East  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

And  now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  things 
that  I  have  missed  as  I  have  been  studying 
this  white  paper,  undertaking  to  Justify,  to 
account  for  our  American  policy  in  the  Far 
East.  I  don  i  know  how  many  of  you  have 
read  it.  I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  It.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  never  will  read  It.  It  Is.  of 
course,  too  voluminous,  somewhat  iifflcult  to 
get.  Any  of  you  can  get  It  by  w?lting  long 
enough.  If  you  will  send  to  the  Dep;  .xtment  of 
State  your  request  for  It,  together  with  a 
check  for  $3. 

Now.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am.  In  no 
way.  an  e.xpert  on  the  Far  East.  :  lived  out 
there  too  long  to  be  an  expert  en  the  Far 
East.  I  knew  a  great  deal  more  at  out  China 
and  the  Far  East  after  I  had  Uvel  there  17 
months  than  after  I  had  lived  theie  17  years. 
But  with  this  limited  knowledge  that  I  have 
of  the  Far  East.  In  studying  this  w  ilte  paper, 
I  am  presenting  to  you  what  I  b«  lleve  have 
been  serious  omissions. 

And.  by  way  of  beginning,  I  wsnt  to  read 
from  what  you  will  And  at  the  b<  ginning  of 
that  white  paper.  Secretary  of  S:ate  Ache- 
son's  Justification  for  having  v/rltten  It. 
Now,  here  Is  what  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
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•on  says,  "Vo  aTaUabl*  item  has  been 
omitted  because  It  contains  statements  cri- 
tical of  otir  policy  or  might  be  the  basis  of 
future  criticisms.  The  Inherent  strength  of 
oi:r  system,  that  ts  of  democracy  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  the  respon- 
slTeness  of  the  Gorerrment  to  an  Informed 
and  critical  public  opinion.  It  Is  precisely 
this  informed  and  cnilcal  public  opinion 
which  totalitarian  governments,  whether 
rightests  or  Communists,  cannot  endure  and 
do  not  tolerate." 

Now.  having  made  that  statement,  which 
Is  a  learned  statement  and  which  is  a  pro- 
foundly true  statement,  be  proceeds  to  g.ve 
us.  not  what  Le  sajrs  a  free  people  have  to 
have,  not  what  he  says  a  government  must 
make  possible  for  Its  people  to  have  in  the 
way  of  an  informed  and  enlightened  public 
cpinicn  with  which  to  be  critical  of  the 
govemmert  policy.  He  proceeds  to  give  us 
a  lawyer'*  brief  in  which  he  dees  exactly  the 
thing  that  he  says  the  Communists  and 
tctaluarlan  governments  have  to  do  in  on%a 
to  keep  their  people  uninformed  or  mis- 
informed. 

Let  me  give  you  now  some  of  the  things 
that  I  missed  as  I  read,  and  anybody  who  ts 
a  much  Ijetter  student  than  I  am  of  the 
Far  East  and  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  East 
wU'  find  a  great  many  more  omissions  than 
I,   Individually,  have  been  able  to  find. 

Back  in  1641.  in  November,  the  Japanese 
offered  peace  terms  to  the  United  States, 
offering  to  withdraw  from  Indochina  if  we 
would  accept  terms  at  the  expense  of  China. 
Cordeil  HuU.  at  that  time,  reftised  to  accept 
this  overture  of  peace  by  the  Japanese  on 
two  grotmds.  One  was  that  we  were  fight- 
ing against  the  spread  of  totalitarianism  in 
otir  world,  and  the  second  one  was  that  we 
considered  a  free  China  a  necessary  citadel 
of  freedom  In  the  Far  East.  Why  are  neither 
of  these  documents  Included  in  a  white 
paper  that  undertakes  to  inform  us  about 
our  far-eastern  policy? 

Weeks  before  the  Japanese  attacked  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  Is  now  a  matter  of  record 
that  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  cabled 
to  President  Roosevelt  warning  him  that  the 
attack  was  being  prepared  for.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  Russia  had  that  same 
Information  and  did  not  pass  it  on  to  tts. 

There  Is  no  notation  tn  this  White  Paper 
on  China  as  to  the  receipt  of  General 
Chiang's  telegram.  There  is  no  reason  given 
why  we  paid  no  attention  to  the  telegram. 

After  Pearl  Harbor.  President  Boosevelfs 
secretary.  Early,  was  sent  on  two  secret  mis- 
sions to  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  After  his 
two  conferences  there,  he  came  back  with  his 
reports.  Why  is  nothing  included  as  to  what 
he  found  on  his  trips  to  the  Far  East?  Is  It 
because  In  both,  and  before  the  White  Paper 
was  published,  the  statements  by  Whlttaker 
Chambers  and  Elizabeth  Bentley,  Early's  loy- 
alty was  called  into  question? 

Owen  Lattlmore  was  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt,  without  any  request  en  the  part 
of  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  man  who  was 
unacceptable  to  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  &>  his  adviser 
In  the  Far  East. 

Way  Is  there  nothing  in  the  White  Paper 
on  China  telling  us  about  the  impressions  of 
this  special  Presidential  adviser  who  was 
there  In  the  Far  East  representing  our  coun- 
try. Is  It  also  omitted  because  subsequent 
events  have  brought  to  light  seme  of  the 
things  that  cur  S:ate  Department  does  not 
want  associated  in  print  with  Its  policy  in 
the  Far  East? 

In  1942  Wendell  Wil'.kle  w^-nt  to  the  Far 
Bast.  In  m.v  own  books.  Wendell  Wil'.kie  was 
one  of  the  great  men  of  my  generation,  re- 
gardless of  what  you  may  think  about  him 
politically.  He  was  there  at  a  critical  time: 
he  had  access  whUe  he  was  there  to  informa- 
tion denied  anybody  else  there  at  the  same 
time.    He  came  back  and  was  summoned  to 
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the  White  House.  Why  is  there  nothing 
about  his  report  to  the  White  House  en  what 
he  found  out  on  hi*  tnp  to  the  Far  East? 

Donald  NeboD  was  in  the  Far  East  as  aa 
appomtee  of  President  R.^«evelt.  As  lieaxl 
of  the  Chinese  War  Product  ion  Boa^-d.  he 
certainly  found  some  things  out  ab-;ui  the 
economical  situation  in  China  that  were  Im- 
portant enoi^i  to  warrant  his  recall  to 
Washington  where  he  could  give  the  Infor- 
mation that  he  had  Why  Is  noth::^g  about 
Donald  Nelson's  flnriing*  in  this  White  Paper 
en  China? 

It  lias  since  become  a  matter  ot  record 
that  IT.  the  conference  at  Cairo,  when  Staltn 
and  Churchill  and  Booaerelt  and  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  sat  down  together.  Chiang 
was  urged  to  keep  his  Chinese  National tst 
soldiers  In  the  field  because  It  was  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  containing  at  least  a  mil- 
lien  and  a  half  Japanese  aoUUers  that  would 
otherwise  be  released,  against  our  American 
forces. 

General  Chiang,  at  that  conference  in 
Cairo,  asked  two  questions.  He  said  first, 
'Can  we  count  on  you  coniinuuig  this  war 
after  you  have  won  it  In  Europe  until  the 
Japanese  nave  been  defeated?  '  And  \he  an- 
swer was  given  to  him  with  a  categorical, 
'•yes.'"  And  then  he  said.  "Xan  I  tell  my 
people  and  my  soldiers  in  the  field  that  there 
will  be  no  special  concessions  given  to  Rus- 
sia In  ICanchurla?"  Again,  he  was  given  the 
categorical  assertion,  "Tea." 

And  yet.  ft  has  since  oome  to  light  as  a 
matter  of  record,  that  there  were,  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  General  Chiang,  secret  agreements 
arrived  at  betweer  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  and 
Churchill,  giving  Russia  the  very  concessions 
that  they  had.  in  good  faith,  promised  Gen- 
eral Chiang  would  not  be  given  to  Russia. 

And  yet.  these  concessions  that  ar%  now 
a  matter  of  record  are  entirrty  absent  from 
this  White  Paper  on  China  that  is  supposed 
to  inform  the  citizens  of  a  f.-ee  country  on 
what  actually  has  taken  place  tn  order  that 
cur  Goverrjnent  may  have  the  benefit  cf  our 
er.:.ehtened  and  responsible  criticism  of  that 
p::;cy. 

Also.  It  has  since  come  to  light,  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  we  made  commitments 
to  General  Chiang  in  1943  of  military  equip- 
ment and  of  military  divisions  These  com- 
mitments were  never  carried  out.  Why  is 
there  not  included  in  this  White  Paper  just 
what  these  commitments  were  and  the  rea- 
son why  we  didnt  make  good  on  our  pronuse? 

In  July  1944  Henry  Wallace  brought  heme 
a  rep^^rt  from  the  Far  East.  After  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  death,  the  cables  were 
sent  from  the  State  Department  to  our  d.p- 
lomatic  representatives  in  the  Far  East,  tell- 
ing them  tand  these  cables  are  now  a  mat- 
ter of  record  i  that  the  W-Clace  report  could 
be  considered  by  them  &&  the  basis  of  our 
policy  in  the  Far  East. 

K  they  wanted  to  know  what  that  policy 
waj.  they  could  re.er  to  Wallace "s  report,  and 
yet  that  report  Is  omitted  from  this  white 
paper  that  is  supposed  to  enable  us  to  tmder- 
stand  our  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

Ambassador  Hurley  came  back  with  a  re- 
port on  China.  His  report  is  omitted  from 
this  white  paper,  but  strangely  enough  there 
Is  Included  in  the  white  paper  the  report  of 
the  three  assistants  that  he  had  dismissed 
because  of  their  Communist  tendencies  and 
because  of  his  questioning  tlieir  l<:yaity  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  December  1545.  Hurley  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  For.ngn  Relations. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  ct'tnmlttee  Hur- 
ley Identified  coded  documents  In  the  files 
of  the  State  Department  as  recording  the 
reasons  for  our  change  in  oui-  policy  in  the 
Far  East  to  a  pro-Communis :  policy.  Nei- 
ther Hurley's  testimony  nor  these  documents 
to  which  he  referred  specifically  are  Included 
in  this  white  paper  on  our  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 


The  white  paper  includes  IRaagHr  Joe  Stil- 
we'..  s  caitifati^ns  of  Generallaitako  Chiang 
Kai-ihei.  It  does  not  include  either  Hur- 
leys analysis  of  tbos*  charges  nor  does  it 
IsclTxle  the  statement  by  General  Wede- 
meyer mying  that  he  believed,  of  all  the 
men  wbooi  he  had  ever  enccuntered  and 
with  whom  be  had  become  acquainted.  Gen- 
eral Chiang  KxU-shek  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  aod  trustworthy. 

Keitber  does  it  Inrtude  the  counsel  by  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  that  the  giving  of  aid  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  at  that  time  would 
rflectiTely  arrest  the  spread  of  communism 
In  fr.e  Far  East. 

There  is  much  made  of  the  recall  of  •"Vme- 
giar"  Joe  Siiiwell  from  his  appomtment  as 
oocnmander  of  the  theater  In  China,  but  this 
report  erroneously,  although  it  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  it.  gives  the  reader  the  impres- 
ston  that  the  report  was  made  with  the 
approval  of  Ambassador  Hurley. 

It  omits  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
insulting  telegram  to  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
demanding  civil  and  military  control  In 
China  by  Stilwell.  a  control  that  General 
Chiang  could  not  possibly  have  given.  This 
telegram  threatened  General  Chiang,  who  at 
that  time  was  President  of  an  Allied  nation, 
with  the  ending  ot  Amencan  lend-lease  to 
China  and  also  the  withdrawal  of  Amerlc*n 
forces  In  China. 

The  white  paper  omits  not  only  Roosevelt's 
teie-^ram  to  Chiang,  but  Chiang's  telegram  in 
reply  to  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  said  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  It  be  possible 
for  Stilweil  to  remain  in  China  and  that 
China  would  do  its  best  to  continue  the  war, 
with  or  without  Amencan  aid. 

In  1944.  there  was  prepared,  what  is  now  a 
matter  of  record,  by  cur  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
a  statement  about  the  Far  East  based  on 
2.500  field  reports.  This  was  released  August 
20.  11  months  ago.  But  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  1945.  "  Why?  In  1945.  the  best 
documented,  the  most  informed,  the  most 
reliable  statement  about  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East  on  the  ba3is  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  have  based  its  policy  in  the 
Far  East  was  suppressed.    WTiy? 

Be.^ause  in  the  light  of  reading  It  new.  it 
flatly  concludes  that  what  cur  State  Depart- 
ment was  then  saying  al>out  ccnununism  in 
China,  what  Owen  Lattimore  was  then  saying 
about  communism  in  China,  what  Wallace 
was  then  saying  about  communism  in 
China,  th-at  it  was  an  acgravative  uprising. 
That  it  was  the  rising  of  the  pecple  to  de- 
mand their  nghts  was  completely  refuted 
and  it  was  made  clear,  on  the  basis  of  this 
evidence,  that  ccmmunlsm  In  China  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  stooge  of 
Russian  conununi5m  emanating  from  Mos- 
co-y. 

And.  yet.  Instead  cf  basing  our  policy  In 
the  Far  East  on  that  document,  that  docu- 
ment was  suppressed  and  we  followed  the 
advice  of  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Wedemeyer's  report,  b^sued  In  1947.  was 
suppressed  as  a  top  military  secret.  Only 
ex-.rr.cts  fr^m  that  report  are  given  In  that 
White  Paper  on  China.  And  here  Is  the 
reason  that  Is  given  In  print  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Wedemeyer  report.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  say  this  without  emotion. 

The  reason  given  is  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Wedemeyer  included  a  trusteeship 
for  Manchuria,  that  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had.  in  confidential  memoranda,  approved 
of  the  recommendation  but  that  It  would 
be  unfair  to  him  to  have  his  approval  re- 
leased to  the  Chinese  people  at  that  time; 
when  in  1945.  2  years  previously.  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  gone  on  public  record  accept- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  trusteeship  for 
Manchuria. 

Of  course,  as  we  now  know,  the  reason 
Wedemeyer's  report  was  suppressed  as  a  top 
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mlUtATT  "ifKTTt  at  th»t  time  wm  that  th*r« 
w«s  a  natloniU  rl«Ktlon  Cv^mirvfc  up  and  the 
partT  tiiat  was  then  In  po-rer  ar.d  wanted 
to  be  rt^lected  t.->  v>ower  ct->u'idn"t  possibly 
expt-*e  tt»  c\^mplfte  ttAsco  In  It-s  p^illcy  in 
the  Fnr  EH-=t  by  relea*-*  of  that  well-dixru- 
mented  tejtin-.or.y. 

It  Is  interesrinp  that  In  the  eTi:^rp??  from 
IVMenwycr'*  testimony  there  Is  no  mention 
cf  Wedemeyer  s  testimony  of  Americans  who 
were  klHed  by  the  Chinese  Commimlsts.  but 
the  names  are  given  of  Chinese  kiUe<l  by 
Chines*  Communists. 

Ynlta.  which  Is  to  my  mind  the  blackest 
xn&rk  on  the  escutcheon  ci  Americas  pre- 
Ttously  very  honorable  record  In  the  Far 
East,  is  undertaken  to  be  justified  In  term* 
of  a  nece««arv  mUltAry  expediency  that  It 
was  calculated  to  save  a  great  many  Amtr- 
ie»n  i;ves. 

Granting  that  that  may  have  been  true. 
prcinnni:  that  President  R^viseve'it.  at  that 
time,  was  a  sick  man.  that  he  was  too  tired 
mentally  to  handle  that  kind  ci  respon- 
sibility, as  his  apolocists  are  telling  us  now. 
granting  everythtnc  that  ycu  want  to  s;»y  In 
tenn."  of  hindsight  being  more  accurate  than 
foresight.  I  want  to  know,  since  when  haa 
this  country,  m  its  foreign  pcUcy  been  will- 
ing to  break  faith  wi:h  its  pUghted  word 
on  the  ground  of  military  exped.ency. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  has  since  become  a 
BMtter  of  record  that  the  whole  glve-aw<iy 
of  Manchuria  to  Rus&ia  at  Yalta  has  not 
the  justiEcatlon  even  of  military  expediency. 
Who  was  the  senior  commander  in  the 
Far  East""  Who  was  the  man  who  had  ac- 
cess to  more  inrormaticn  than  any  other 
man?  Who  was  the  man  to  whom  we  ought 
to  have  listened  If  we  were  undertaking  to 
work  out  a  responsible  pclicy  In  the  Far 
Sast? 

You  will  look  In  Tain  through  the  more 
than  a  thousand  i>ages  cf  this  white  paper 
on  China  for  quotations  from  General  \LiC- 
Arthur.  Can  ycu  tell  me  why.  la  undertak- 
ing to  explain  to  us  the  basis  of  our  policy 
In  the  Far  East,  it  does  not  include  any 
counsel  en  the  part  of  General  MacArthur? 

Chennaulfs  reports  in  the  area  in  which  he 
had  command  are  omitted  from  this  white 
paper.  Instead  of  that.  Stllwell's  reports, 
not  only  In  the  theater  over  which  he  had 
command,  but  in  the  theater  over  which 
Chenn.iult.  himself,  had  command,  are  sub- 
stituted for  Chennaulfs  reports  because 
Chennault  raw  the  threat  of  communism, 
because  Chennault  believed  that  ccmmu- 
nlsm  could  be  and  must  be  stopped  by  a 
change  in  otir  pro-Communist  policy  In 
China. 

His  advice,  his  facts,  his  reports  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  white  paper  and  StllwelVs 
are  Included  In  the  area  over  which  Chen- 
nault had  control. 

In  March  1946  the  Chinese  Communist 
PoUtbiiro  Issued  an  cfflclal  statement  that 
they  planned  to  use  General  Marshall  as  a 
cat's  paw  for  a  series  of  delaying  actions 
during  which  they  would  be  able  to  arm 
and  train  addluonal  troops  for  a  civil  war 
Immediately  after  Marshall  had  returned  to 
the  United  Stai»3. 

Any  record  of  this  statement  Is  emitted 
In  the  white  paper  on  China  and  Instead  of 
it  there  is  an  indictment  of  the  Nationalists 
for  their  unwiillngr.ess.  in  the  light  of  that 
publiahed  Bta'bement  by  the  Communists,  to 
cooperate  In  Marshails  plan,  insisting  upon 
theit   coalition    una   the    Commuroeis. 

In  this  while  pa[>er  on  China,  we  do  find 
▼ery  clearly  set  forth  how  our  policy  In  the 
Far  EAst  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  ths 
Chinese  Natloiiali^ts  with  our  refusal  to  per* 
mlt  any  Chinese  plebiscite  and  also  with  our 
threat  to  withhold  lend-lease  aid  to  the 
CbiiMse  and  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
China. 

We  find  the  record  of  our  release  of  the 
Clunese  Commuaists  who  had  been  success- 


fully bottled  un  In  Manchuria  by  the  Na- 
tionalists, under  the  order  ot  General  Mar- 
sh.V.l  so  that  they  were  able  to  start  their 
victorious  march  to  the  south. 

We  find  our  desertion  of  the  Chinese 
Nanonallsts  when  the  Chinese  CommunlsU 
became  victorious. 

And.  on  the  basis  of  reading  these  more 
th.-xn  a  thousand  pages  of  the  white  paper  on 
China— and  this  Is  what  frightens  me — Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India  expresses  his  mis- 
givings as  his  own  great  country  of  India 
undertakes  to  decide  with  which  It  shall 
throw  its  lot.  with  the  Communists  or  with 
the  democracies. 

We  f.nd  him  expressing  his  ml.«:g!vtnv:s  as 
to  what  he  can  count  on  from  American 
policy  in  the  P:^r  Ea.>t  as  he  reads  the  record 
of  this  policy  In  the  white  paper  on  China. 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARL\ND 

or  ARi;ON.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1956 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unauiiaous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Universal  Military  Train- 
ing," from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. July  23.  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Polin?.  the  distinguished  clergyman, 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoKD,  as  follows: 

Umtvehsju,   MiLrr.ART   Thaininc 

The  report  submitted  to  President  Tru- 
man 3  years  ago  by  his  Advisory  Commission 
on  Universal  Training  was  one  of  the  first 
offlclal  documents  to  point  up  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  r.llltary  dangers  Inherent 
In  Soviet  expansionism.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton,  the  Commlsilon's  chairman,  has  per- 
formed a  valtiable  public  service  In  calling 
attention  to  some  prophetic  sections  of  the 
report,  on  which  too  little  action  has  even 
now  been  taken.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  supplements 
Dr.  Compton's  statement  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished elsewhere  on  this  page  today. 

Many  of  those  who  felt  the  report  was 
unduly  pessimistic  when  it  was  Issued  in 
1&47  must  now  regret  the  lack  of  mere 
effective  Implementation  of  lU  eight-point 
program  for  a  balanced  national  security 
structure.  There  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the 
light  of  world  developments,  that  the  United 
States  would  have  been  well  advised  to  in- 
stitute a  system  of  uni'  ersal  military  train- 
ing in  the  period  Immediately  following 
the  Second  World  War  as  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Such  a  program  would  have  ncreased  otir 
readiness  for  mUltary  mobilization  and  for 
civilian  defense.  Even  rrmie  important,  It 
would  have  served  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Conununlst 
forces  anywhere  In  the  world.  The  Korean 
conflict  might  never  have  developed  had 
we  uken  more  concrete  steps  3  years  ago  to 
demonsuaie  our  ability  to  back  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  NaUuiis  In  ciieckiug 
Soviet  Imperialism. 


POR  Mn.TTART  TlAtNTNC MoRAL  A  SPKCTS  CON- 

siDERn)  or  CoMPTON  CoMMissio<  Program 
(The  writer  of  the  followlrg  letter,  a 
clergyman.  U  editor  of  the  Chrli  tlan  Herald 
and  president  of  the  World's  Christian  En- 
deavor Union.  He  Is  a  member  )f  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  o  i  Universal 
Tralnltig  ) 
To  the  Editos  or  the  Nrw  York  Timfs; 

Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton  s  open  letter  addressed 
to  his  fellow-members  on  the  Prisldenls  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  Unlversil  Training 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  May  1947. 
or  3  years  ago.  this  Commission  -ecommend- 
ed  a  comprehensive  defense  program.  Tills 
program  U  adopted  would  havs  fully  pre- 
pared the  United  States  for  th*  aggression 
of  North  Korea  and.  Indeed,  fo-  any  major 
offensUe  against  us. 

As  a  member  of  Dr.  Compto  I's  Commis- 
sion. I  was  Interested  In  every  jhase  of  the 
Commission's  activity  But  A'lth  Father 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  vice  president  of  George- 
town University.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  moral  saf eguf  rds  and  re- 
ligious guidance  activities  recommended  by 
the  Commission. 

Beyo.id  all  other  particulars  cf  the  report. 
It  was  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the 
Compton  Commission  that  onlj  such  a  pro- 
gram as  was  proposed.  In  the  !vent  of  any 
new  "shooting  war, "  would  Insure  American 
youths  against  being  committed  to  battle  un- 
disciplined and  untrained.  Nov  current  dis- 
patches from  Korea  tell  of  y<  ung  soldlen 
who  had  never  heard  a  "scr  .>amlng  shell 
overhead  '  dying  at  the  front.  In  two  world 
wars  we  did  this  evil  thing  to  dur  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Today  In  South  Korea,  for  the 
third  time  having  committed  tils  sin  against 
our  own  sons,  we  stand  naked  ;n  conscience 
and  without  excuse. 

LACK    or    BtAMI 

Had  the  report  of  the  Comj  ton  Commis- 
sion been  adopted  by  Congreai  and  its  rec- 
ommendations activated  full,  e/ery  man  now 
under  Ore  and  every  man  pr-jsently  called 
to  the  colors  would  have  been  trained  and 
conditioned  for  his  ordeal.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  to  b  ame.  He  ac- 
cepted the  report,  transmitted  t  to  Congress, 
and  repeatedly  urged  that  r  be  adopted. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Amed  Forces  are 
not  to  blame.  They  too  accep  ed  the  report 
and.  even  though  It  was  not  adopted  went 
forward  to  activate  many  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions. The  American  people  were  not  to 
blame,  for  repeatedly  In  public  opinion  polls 
they  expressed  their  overwhelming  support 
of  universal  training. 

Congress,  and  Congress  alon.?.  Is  responsi- 
ble for  failure  to  adopt  and  activate  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Compton  Commlssioa. 
We  have  Just  voted  IIO.OCO.000.000  for  na- 
tional defense.  But  even  so,  we  cannot  go 
back  3  years,  and  the  Nation's  sons  mtist  pay 
the  greater  price  of  delay  and  refusal.  Inci- 
dentally, the  estimated  cost  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission would  have  been  $1,750,000,000. 

Dr.  Compton's  open  letter  Is  an  objective 
and  statesmanlike  summary  of  the  Commis- 
sion's technical  recommendations,  some  of 
which  at  least  were  adopted  and  all  of  which, 
as  already  stated  here,  were  heartily  accepted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Rzuciotrs  leasers'  ATrrruos 

As  a  Protestant  churchman  I  was  particu- 
larly distressed  by  the  attitude  of  religious 
leaders  generally  and  of  men  of  my  o'xn 
faith  particularly  toward  the  report  of  the 
President's  advisory  commission.  Signifi- 
cant of  this  attitude  was  an  editorial  In  the 
distinguished  Protestant  Journal,  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  entitled,  "Universal  Military 
Training  Is  Conscription"  And  constaiiliy. 
although  universal  ualuliig  as  recommended 


by  the  commission  was  not  conscription  In 
the  military  sense,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  basic  differences  between  the  two 
were  made  abundantly  plain,  religious  lead- 
ers contmued  to  support  the  error.  Beyond 
this  they  Ignored  the  moral  safeguards  and 
religious  guide  nee  opportunities  provided  In 
the  report,  which  are  unique  In  the  defense 
history  of  the  United  States  and  ne'er  be- 
fore written  Into  the  defense  program  by  ai.y 
country. 

Specifically,  universal  training  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  commission  main- 
tamed  the  civilian  status  of  the  trainee.  He 
would  not  have  been  under  the  Articles  of 
War.  He  would  not  have  been  subject  to 
court  martial.  He  vould  not  have  worn  an 
Army  uniform,  and  he  could  not  have  been 
sent  overseas.  In  these  and  other  military 
particulars  he  would  have  been  no  nearer 
Induction  than  In  his  own  home.  An  act  of 
Congress  would  have  been  required  to  Induct 
him.  In  any  national  crisis,  of  course.  Con- 
gress will  act  and,  whether  at  home  or  In 
training,  youth  will  be  called.  Now.  under 
the  draft  but  without  training,  he  has  been 
and  Is  being  called,  with  tragic  results  already 
Indicated. 

EXPERIMZNTAl     TTNIT 

Under  the  head  "Moral  and  religious  as- 
pects of  training"  our  Commission  pointed 
out  that  a  high  moral  level  could  be  main- 
tained with  the  program  recommended.  The 
experimental  unit  set  up  at  Fort  Knox  In 
January  1947  was  under  the  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Devlne.  an  officer  of 
proved  character  and  combat  experience. 
This  inlt  made  t.  pattern  and  set  a  standard 
that  committed  th.  Army  and  all  other  serv- 
ice to  our  Government  and  to  the  parents 
of  American  youth.  The  particulars  of  the 
report  and  the  c'emonstration  of  the  Fort 
Knox  unit  Justified  the  nine  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  In  pleadmg  with 
Congress  and  their  fellow  Americans  to  make 
such  a  program  both  universal  and  com- 
pulsory. 

When  It  was  charged  that  this  universal, 
compulsory  tralnng  was  undemocratic  and 
un-American  because  compulsory  and  uni- 
versal, the  Commission  replied:  "To  the 
contrary.  Being  universal  and  compulsory. 
It  Is  both  democratic  and  American,  as  dem- 
ocratic and  American  as  taxation  and  free 
clucatlon.  both  of  which  are  tmiversal  and 
compu'sory." 

Already  a  few  religious  leaders  have  di- 
rected attacks  at  our  Government  for  not 
being  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  In 
Korea  and  the  F^  East.  Presently  those  In 
command  will  be  condemned  for  needless 
sacrifice  of  life  anc  treasure.  But  let  those 
who  would  condemn  first  consider  their  for- 
mer attitude  toward  the  alternative  which 
was  offered  In  May  1947. 

Daniel  A.  Poling, 

New  Yoek,  July  20.  1950. 


Film  Flummery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOR-ADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE]> 'STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Pecord  an  article  entitled  "Film  Flum- 
mery.'  by  Bosley  Crowther.  the  New 
York  Times  motion-picture  editor,  which 


was  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  July  23.  last.  I  have  been 
criticizing  the  motion-picture  industry 
for  the  shortcomings  to  which  Mr. 
Crowther  refers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Film  Flummert 
insfe.rnng   some   pictorial    wool   that   is 

PL-LLED     0\TR     Atn)IENCES'     ETES 

(By  Boaley  Crowther) 

A  dull  little  newsreel  compilation  which 
came  alone  last  week — another  of  those 
looklng-backward  essays,  entlt.ed  "Death  of 
a  Dream  ' — serves  to  provoke  us  Into  men- 
tioning the  twaddle  that  dots  get  to  the 
screen  in  the  guise  of  pictorial  Information 
and  journalistic  report.  Not  -.hat  we  want 
to  cast  discredit  upon  the  responsible  en- 
deavors m  this  line  nor  upon  the  many  re- 
spectable and  even  brilliant  documentary 
films.  But  with  violent  world  trou'oles  once 
more  brewing  and  with  the  step-up  In  the 
battle  for  men's  minds,  we  feel  this  the  time 
for  a  reminder  of  the  g\iS  that  may  b*  spewed 
from  the  screen. 

Tnis  "Death  of  a  Dream  '  now  showing  at 
the  Embassy  Forty-sixth  Street,  is  a  fair  and 
regrettable  sample  of  substantially  what  we 
mean.  Pretending  to  be  a  broad  reflection 
upon  the  events  of  tlie  past  three  decades,  to 
discover  In  them  some  lesson  for  the  present 
guidance  of  ctirrelves.  this  hackneyed  as- 
semblage of  newsreels  Is  actually  nothing 
more  than  an  excuse  for  a  verbal  editorial 
thumf^  iiZ  for  aid  to  the  Chmese  National- 
ists. Nor  Is  It  a  sober  editorial.  Quentin 
Reynolds,  who  allegedly  wrote  the  words 
and  who  most  certainly  Intones  them,  gives 
out  such  sweeping  remarks  as  "the  Commu- 
nists' military  victory  In  China  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  won  over  the  Chinese  people  ' 
or  "Britain  hcpes.  by  recognizing  Red  China, 
to  buy  peace  "  And  the  pictures  to  suppcrt 
these  observations  are  actually  nothing  more 
than  shots  of  Chinese  solciiers,  peasants, 
children,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

PICTXmX-HAPFT 

It  Is  in  this  specious  use  of  pictures — any 
pictures — to  accom.pany  words  that  the  peril, 
as  well  as  the  weakness,  of  the  angled  edi- 
torial film  lies.  For  we  are  a  picture-happy 
people:  a  picture,  willy-nilly,  is  accepted  as 
proof  of  almost  any  commentary  (or  caption) 
that  you  want  to  tag  to  It.  And.  althoueh 
a  news  reel  compilation  must  have  drama 
and  design  to  pack  real  punch.  1*  will  still 
give  its  comments  some  authority  with  some 
people  Jiist  because  It  Is  "news  film."  Keep 
your  eyes  open  for  pictures  that  may  fool 
you  In  this  respect. 

Another  device  for  fooling  the  public  with 
pictures  Is  displayed  in  a  current  fiction  film 
entitled  "711  Ocean  Drive."  This  cryptically 
tagged  little  Item,  now  on  the  Paramount's 
screen,  has  been  rather  boastfully  touted  as 
a  daring  and  dangerous  expos*  of  the  big- 
time  gambling  syndtt^tes  that  have  recently 
been  In  the  news,  as  a  consequencre  of  Investi- 
gation by  a  special  Senate  committee  on 
crime.  So  whaf?  Many  pictures  have  been 
touted  as  something  which  they  are  not. 

But  here  Is  the  trick  on  this  one:  Senator 
WiLET,  of  Wisconsin,  who  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  that  committee,  speaks  a  fore- 
word to  this  film  In  wh*ch  he  says,  lcx)king 
directly  at  us,  "It  is  honest  motion  pictures 
like  711  Ocean  Drive  that  can  be  a  tremen- 
dous factor  in  informing  the  pubUc  of  the 
meaning  of  that  Innocent  t2  racing  bet  at 
the  candy  store."  In  short.  Senator  Welxt 
gives  this  picture  the  endorsement  and  pres- 
tige of  his  authority. 

And  what,  you  may  tensely  wonder.  Is  It? 
What  staggering  secrets  does  It  expose?  WeU, 
let  us  cruelly  disappoint  you.  "711  Ocean 
Drive"  is  no  more  than  an  average  crime  pic- 


ture In  which  an  apparently  decent  tele- 
phone man  takes  a  Job  putting  relay  ampli- 
fiers In  a  racing  bookmaker's  wire  room,  de- 
cides to  muscle  into  the  bookie  business  and 
pretty  soon  Is  a  successful  bookie  boss.  In 
this  refined  situation,  he  Is  beset  by  a  big- 
time  syndicate  which  Insists  that  he  become 
a  powerless  partner,  to  which  he  Is  attracted 
only  by  the  charm  of  one  partner's  wife.  And 
the  rest  of  the  film  Is  a  runthrough  of  a  con- 
ventional racket  rivalry  with  the  boy  for 
whom  we  are  mildly  rooting,  getting  plugged 
by  the  police  In  the  end. 

STAND.^RD     GANC;STai 

In  short,  there  Is  nothing  In  this  picture, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  wire-room  shots 
and  a  little  bit  about  the  devices  whereby  In- 
formation is  delivered  from  the  tracks,  that 
Is  not  standard  gangster  film  theatrics.  And 
with  Edmond  O'Brien  and  Otto  Kruger  In  the 
leading  roles,  the  racketeers  have  a  most  fa- 
miliar and  unimpressive  Hollywood  look. 
Yet  this  is  what  a  United  Slates  Senator  la- 
bels an  "honest  "  expose.  Maybe  the  Senator 
has  heard  the  saying  that  you  can't  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  cf  the  time. 

Not  that  It  follows  In  this  connecrtlon,  but 
we  want  to  close  off  with  a  few  words  about 
an  honest  attempt  to  say  something  that 
doesn't  quite  come  off.  "This  Is  Twentieth 
Century-Fcx's  endeavor  to  display  In 
Brcken  Arrow,  new  shcwng  at  the  Roxy, 
that  the  Am.erican  Indian  had  his  fine  and 
noble  points  and  that  he  was  the  Lrst  Amer- 
ican to  suffer  racial  prejudice.  However,  the 
story  for  this  thesis,  about  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran who  attempts  to  make  a  peace  between 
the  Apaches  and  the  wh'.re  men.  and  shows 
his  honorableness  by  marrying  an  Indian 
maid  runs  to  rather  conventional  romance 
which  looks  as  manufactured  and  unreal 
as  do  the  pretty  Hollywood  Indians  who  talk 
a  bi:  like  Longfellow  wrote.  Jeff  Chan- 
dler as  Big  Chief  Ccxrhise  acts  like  a  floor- 
walker In  an  Indian  costume,  and  Debra 
Paget  as  the  walnut-stamed  maiden  Is  a 
musical  comedy  Ideal.  The  Indian  rituals 
are  all  very  starchy,  particularly  the  one  la 
which  the  blood  of  the  Indian  maiden  is 
mingled  with  that  of  James  Stewart.  B4r. 
Stewart,  we  should  a  Id  very  quickly,  plays 
the  genial,  hleh-minded  young  man  who 
wants  to  brln?  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites. 

The  misfortune  here  Is  that  a  purpose  and 
an  idea  have  been  submerged  In  a  typical 
rush  of  prettjflcatlon  and  over-emphasls. 
Sure,  the  American  Indian  has  been  most 
cruelly  maligned  and  his  plleht  as  a  "minor- 
ities" person  has  not  yet  been  fully  clari- 
fied. But  In  trying  to  disabuse  the  public 
of  a  traditional  stereotype,  the  producers 
have  here  portrayed  the  Indian  In  an  equally 
false,  romantic  white  Idea.  Why  wouldn't 
the  Indians  in  this  picture  be  as  natural, 
lnele?<»nt  and  unkempt  as  Mr.  Stewart  and 
the  other  white  men? 


The  Hamilton-Jefferson  Pathway  to 
Economic  Profress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  SPXrKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject.  The  Hamilton- 
Jefferson  Pathway  to  Economic  Progress, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Bertram  M. 
Gross  before  the  Iiistitute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  HAisn.Tos-Jrrrmso's  P.\thwat  to 
Economic  Pkoghess 
an  address  bt  buetb-^m   m.  cjioss.  kxecutiv* 
sxckftahy.  president  s  council  of  iccnomic 
advisers.  ixsuil  ie  ot  rublic  kttauts.  uni- 
versity of  virginia.  charlcnrsville.  jult 

13,    ISSO 

1  can  conceive  of  no  better  place  than  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  one  to  dlsctiss  the 
philosophy  of  economic  profrr^ss  voiced  by 
Americas  first  great  economist  and  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Here  In  Chariot lesvUle.  at  the  university 
founded  and  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
the  spirit  of  Hamilton's  great  adversary  Is  la 
the  very  air  Here  we  all  pay  deserved  hom- 
age to  the  nam?  of  Jefferson,  who  has  be- 
come a  colorful  symbol  In  American  folk- 
lore— a  symbol  of  the  march  of  democracy 
and  of  the  power  of  the  free  and  Inquiring 
mind. 

While  they  lived.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
fought  each  other  vigorously — In  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in 
the  press,  and  at  the  Trolls.  And  when  Ham- 
ilton died,  he  too  became  a  symbol,  a  symbol 
for  those  with  a  somewhat  different  con- 
ception of  what  the  American  way  of  life 
should  be. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  American 
progress  we  should  lealize  that  America  has 
grown  and  prospered  because  cf  a  mixture 
of  HamUtoniaa  and  Jeffersonian  theories. 
This  was  true  even  of  Jefferson's  8  years  In 
the  White  House.  When  Jefferson  became 
President,  he  himself  combined  the  two  phi- 
losophies in  practice.  He  handled  Presiden- 
tial powers  with  enough  vigor  to  delight  the 
heart  of  any  good  Federalist.  With  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase,  he  departed — though  reluc- 
tantly— from  his  fondest  theories  of  strict 
constitutional  constniction.  H^s  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  proposed  the  first  compre- 
hensive program  for  internal  Improvements 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

And  as  for  Jefferson's  political  and  eco- 
nomic enemy.  If  only  Aaron  Burr's  revolver 
had  been  a  little  less  accurate,  Hamilton 
would  probably  have  lived  lo  become  in  some 
degree  a  Jeffersonian.  In  any  case,  let  us 
remember  that  it  was  Hamilton  himself  who, 
by  switching  the  Federalist  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  away  from  Burr, 
helped  Install  Jefferson  in  the  White  House. 

As  we  look  forward  Into  the  future,  we 
must  remember  that  in  a  democracy  prog- 
ress cannot  emerge  from  any  plan,  panacea, 
program,  or  formula  advocated  by  any  one 
man  or  any  one  group.  It  comes  rather  from 
the  process  of  conflict  between  divergent 
groups  and  from  a  slew  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful synthesis  of  conflicting  conceptions  of 
tbe  common  weal. 

In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  progress  wlU 
emerge  from  a  combination  of  Hamiltonian 
and  Jeffersonian  concepts.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  chosen  to  talk  today  first 
on  the  Hamiltonian  phlloeophy  of  Industrial 
progress  and  second  on  the  Jeffersonian 
philosophy  of  local  Initiative,  and  then  to 
end  with  a  brief  word  on  the  unprovable 
assumptions  that  hold  the  two  together. 

THX    HAMILTOinAK    PHTl-OSOPHT    OF    INDCSTEtAI. 
PROGRESS 

In  the  year  1800.  when  the  Federalists  were 
engaged  in  their  unsuccessful  struggle  to 
prevent  Jefferson's  Republicans  from  taking 
over  the  reins  of  Government,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  In  the  young 
Republic — according  to  the  best  estimate 
that  can  be  pieced  together— was  somewhat 
leas  than  $1,000,000,000. 


Today,  the  total  output  of  our  economy 
h!\s  reached  the  highest  level  In  history— 
ab.iut  $270,000,000,000. 

The  early  portion  of  this  phenomenal 
prcvcess  of  growth  was  mapped  out  In  a  docu- 
ment which  might  well  be  called  the  first 
economic  report  to  Congress,  a  document 
which  In  its  foresight  and  clarity  can  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  economic  reporU 
prepjired  tod.iy  by  the  President  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  refer  of 
course  to  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures which,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Washington,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  December  of  1791. 

This  report   had   a   double   significance. 

First  of  all.  it  seized  upon  the  growth  of 
our  Infant  Industries  as  a  lever  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  country  By  promoting 
Industrial  enterprise.  Hamilton  pointed  out. 
we  would  provide  more  widespread  employ- 
ment, encourage  Immigration,  open  up  wider 
horizons  for  skill  and  talent,  and  create  a 
larger  demand  for  the  surplus  products  of 
aeric\ilture. 

This  Insight  of  Hamilton's  was  confirmed 
by  the  pattern  of  subsequent  economic 
growth. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  was 
primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Manu- 
facturing accounted  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  national  Income.  The  por- 
tion of  cur  national  Income  arising  from 
asriculture  was  about  nine  times  greater. 
Over  the  decades  this  relationship  has  shifted 
In  the  most  dramatic  fashion.  Today  manu- 
facturing accounts  for  about  30  percent  of 
the  national  Income,  about  three  times  the 
portion  arising  from  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fisheries  combined.  Moreover,  agricul- 
ture Itself  has  become  increasingly  In- 
dustrialized. 

It  Is  largely  because  of  this  shift  In  the 
structure  of  our  economy  that  we  have 
grown  strong,  built  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world,  survived  major  wars  and 
becom.e  still  stronger. 

The  Report  on  Manufactures  also  high 
llchted  the  necessity  of  alert,  active,  and 
creative  government.  In  the  Seventieth 
Federalist  Paper.  3  4  years  earlier,  Hamilton 
had  stressed  the  value  of  energy  as  a  leading 
characteristic  of  good  government.  In  the 
Report  on  Manufactures  he  translated  this 
general  conception  into  action  by  advocating 
a  broad  program  of  tariffs  and  bounties  to 
promote  business  enterprise. 

Here,  again,  he  touched  at  a  vital  nerve 
center.  Industry  would  not  have  grown  with 
such  rapid  strides  in  America  if  governments 
of  all  persuasions — Federalist  and  Republi- 
can, Democrat  and  Whig.  Republican  and 
Democrat — had  not  played  an  active  role  in 
Its  encouragement  throuch  a  variety  of  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  and  expenditures. 

Having  come  this  far  in  the  last  150  years, 
it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  If  we  acted  like 
the  country  boys  in  the  musical  comedy 
Oklahoma  who  were  so  amazed  at  the  fact 
that  In  Kansas  City  they  had  seven-story 
skyscrapers  and  houses  where  you  can  walk 
to  privies  in  the  rain  and  never  wet  your 
feet.  The  refrain  to  their  song  was:  "They've 
gone  about  as  fur  as  they  can  go." 

In  his  midyear  economic  report  a  year  ago 
and  again  in  his  economic  report  of  January 
1950,  President  Truman  pointed  out  that  we 
can,  and  should,  keep  on  going.  He  set  our 
sights  on  a  $300,000,000,000  national  economy 
over  the  next  4  or  5  years.  And  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  he  indicated  that  we 
could  look  forward  to  an  economy,  which, 
by  the  year  2000  would  reach  a  total  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  amounting  to 
a  trillion  dolLnrs  at  current  prices.  This  fig- 
ure may  sound  fantastic  but  no  more  so  than 
the  Idea  of  a  hundred-bllllon-dollar  national 
economy  would  have  sounded  In  1900. 

To  reach  these  goals,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  both  points  In  the  Hamiltonian  phllos- 
cphy  of  Industrial  progress. 


First,  we  should  keep  our  eye  on  the  Im- 
portance of  business  Investment  in  new 
plants,  new  machinery,  new  technological 
processes.  These  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  grow- 
ing productivity.  In  recent  years  the  large 
volume  of  business  investment  has  helped 
Increase  the  productivity  of  American  work- 
ers by  an  average  of  3  percent  a  year.  With 
sufficient  Industrial  progress,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  this  rate  of  Increase  cannot  be 
stepped  up  in  the  future. 

Historians  in  past  decades  were  prone  to 
talk  about  the  Industrial  revolution  as  some- 
thing that  started  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  presumably  has  already  come 
to  a  close.  But  with  the  rapid  strides  of 
modern  science  In  such  fields  as  atomic 
energy,  chemistry  and  electronics.  I  believe 
it  is  now  becoming  clear  that  this  historical 
Interpretation  will  have  to  be  recast.  Fifty 
to  a  hundred  years  from  now  the  advances 
that  started  In  the  nineteenth  century  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  but  a  minor  prelude 
to  the  real  Industrial  revolution  which  began 
In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  as 
true  today  as  It  was  in  the  days  of  Hamilton 
that  business  cannot  be  strong  if  govern- 
ment is  weak.  Those  of  us  who  may  become 
impatient  with  certain  specific  policies  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  active  and  vigorous  government  Is  some- 
how antithetical  to  business  expansion.  It 
win  be  as  true  In  the  future  as  It  was  In  the 
past  and  as  it  is  today  that  business  cannot 
expand  unless  Government  takes  positive 
steps  to  create  conditions  favorable  to 
expansion. 

THE    JEFFERSONtAN    PHIL030PHT    OF    LOCAL 
INITIATIVE 

As  I  come  to  the  Jeffersonian  phlloeophy 
Of  local  Initiative.  I  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  in  one  re.<^pect  Jefferson  was  overruled 
by  history.  Jefferson  constructed  an  eco- 
nomic model  based  predominantly  upon  land 
ownership  by  small  farmers.  This  conception 
lost  out  in  competition  with  what  Jefferson 
called  "the  contracted.  English,  half-lettered 
ideas  of  Hamilton." 

Yet  many  other  parts  of  Jefferson's  multl- 
hued  philosophy  contributed  to  the  fabric 
of  American  growth.  As  an  opponent  of  ex- 
cessive centralism  In  government.  Jefferson 
developed  a  full-blooded  philosophy  of  local 
initiative.  This  philosophy  is  best  evi- 
denced In  the  concrete  achlevemenu  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. IJnder  their  leadership  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  entails  and  primogeniture  was  abol- 
ished. They  promoted  the  development  of 
olive  plants  and  rice  in  the  South.  They 
established  a  university  where  there  would 
be  no  "restraint  Imposed  •  •  •  by  the 
shackles  of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a 
bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  habits."  Re- 
ligious freedom  was  advanced.  And  it  was 
the  bill  of  rights  in  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tion, written  by  Jefferson's  friends,  that  went 
beyond  even  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  its  recognition  of  man's  right  not  only  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  also  to  the  means  of  obtaining  hap- 
piness. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  are  trying  to 
learn  how  to  think  in  global  terms,  and  have 
become  accustomed  over  many  years  to  cjn- 
centratlon  on  national  problems,  one  feels 
as  though  he  must  apologize  If  he  talks 
about  such  microscopic  matters  as  local 
government  and  community  action. 

Yet  local  Initiative  has  played  a  command- 
ing role  In  the  growth  of  America.  As  our 
pcpulatlon  moved  westward,  and  as  America 
became  a  great  melting  pot  for  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems were  born  and  were  solved  at  the 
country  crossroads  and  the   county   court- 
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i.  The  vast  surging  energies  of  a  plu- 
ralistic society  did  not  have  to  be  channeled 
through  a  central  administrative  structure. 
They  could  be  harnessed  or  dissipated  at  the 
grass  roots.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  conflicts  would  probably  have  become  tcx) 
sharp.  There  would  certainly  have  been 
more  explosions.  The  Union  might  have 
been  broken  apart. 

Even  today  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  become  such  a  substantial  part  of  the 
economy,  local  governments  loom  large  in 
the  picture.  In  1949  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  by  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  $42,600,000,000,  or  about  16 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  comparable  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  governments 
amounted  to  $17,500,000,000  or  about  40 
percent  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Many  of  our  great  economic  problems  are 
so  vast  that  when  viewed  nationally  they 
almost  defy  diagnosis.  When  they  are 
viewed  locally  as  well,  it  becomes  possible  to 
think  confidently  both  of  diagnosis  and 
therapy.  It  becomes  possible  to  release 
Imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  self -dedication 
to  a  degree  that  Is  feasible  only  under  cir- 
cumstances where  almost  everyone  can  be  a 
big  or  a  middle-sized  fish  In  his  little  pond. 
If  "ve  are  to  find  all  the  pathways  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  we  need  a  new  spirit  of 
home-town  community  action.  We  need  a 
rebirth  of  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  of  local 
Initiative. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  wTap  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  Jefferson  and  speak 
sanctimoniously  of  "States'  rights."  In  their 
refusal  to  recognize  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,  they  suffer — to  use  Jef- 
ferson's words — from  a  "bigoted  adhesion  to 
ancient  habits." 

But  "States'  rights"  Is  a  limited  and  neg- 
ative concept.  We  must  think  Instead  of 
State  responsibilities,  and  of  county  re- 
sponsibilities, and  of  city  and  town  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  concept  of  local  responsibility  is  en- 
visaged in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  where 
State  and  local  government  Is  placed  on  an 
equal  plane  with  business,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture In  the  promotion  of  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  goal 
of  maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power,  our  local  communities 
must  learn  to  appraise  their  needs  and  their 
resources.  They  must  think  of  local  prog- 
ress In  rounded,  balanced  terms.  They  must 
see  themselves  not  as  Isolated  Islands  but  as 
a  part  of  the  total  national  economy. 

I  have  no  formula  on  how  to  go  about  this. 
1  don't  believe  that  such  a  formula  Is  pos- 
sible. We  must  learn  from  each  other  and 
learn  In  the  doing. 

In  recent  weeks  the  council  of  economic 
advisers  has  taken  an  interesting  step  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  grass  roots  economics. 
We  have  set  up  a  committee  of  experts  on 
the  New  England  economy  and  another  com- 
mittee on  the  economy  of  the  southwest. 
Each  of  these  committees  is  composed  of  out- 
standing economists  who  are  affiliated  with 
local  universities  and  research  Institutions 
and  are  Intimately  familiar  with  local  eco- 
nomic trends.  We  have  asked  each  of  these 
committees  to  harness  the  research  poten- 
tialities In  their  respective  areas.  We  have 
asked  each  to  prepare  a  full  report  analyzing 
the  economy  of  the  region  and  giving  us  and 
tlie  public  their  best  advice  on  the  policies 
most  conducive  to  stable  growth  in  the 
future. 

Here  in  Virginia,  despite  those  who  speak 
superciliously  about  the  benighted  South, 
one  can  find  many  valuable  examples  of  the 
Jeffersoixiau    philosophy   of    local    Initiative 


applied  In  a  modern  and  progressive  manner. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  Richmond  to  broaden  the  functions 
of  regional  planning  commissions  within  the 
State  so  that  they  can  deal  not  only  with 
physical  planning  but  also  with  economic 
and  social  development.  This  is  a  pioneer- 
ing step  that  might  well  be  studied  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  quarterly  economic  reviews  published 
by  the  State  division  of  planning  and  eco- 
nomic development  have  tackled  the  national 
problem  of  low-income  families  through  a 
county-by-county  analysis  of  Incomes  In  Vir- 
ginia. A  recent  issue  shows  that  in  some 
counties  per  capita  Income,  despite  recent 
progress.  Is  still  between  $200  and  $400  a 
year.  It  points  out  that  progress  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  finding  some  way  of  raising  these  low- 
Income  areas.  A  group  of  research  commit- 
tees embracing  about  300  men  and  women  in 
almost  all  areas  of  the  State  Is  now  actively 
at  work  In  an  effort  to  find  answers  to  this 
problem. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Virginia  a  vigor- 
ous extension  service  has  for  many  years 
been  performing  invaluable  work  in  study- 
ing community  life  and  in  advising  the  people 
In  local  communities  on  how  to  work  to- 
gether productively  for  the  common  welfare. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State  citizens'  organlza- 
tions  have  set  an  example  for  the  entire  coun- 
try In  their  efforts  to  build  an  up-to-date  edu- 
cational system.  Throughout  the  State  local 
governing  bodies  are  out  to  prove  the  virtues 
and  benefits  cf  home  rule  and  local  self- 
government,  as  opposed  to  the  backwardness 
of  top-heavy,  over-centralized  State  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  from  little  things  such  as  these 
spreading  across  the  continent  that  .-x  rebirth 
of  the  Jeffersonian  spirit  will  emerge. 

THE    ASSUMPTIONS    THAT    HOLD    US    TOGETHER 

One  of  reasons  that  Americans  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  divergent  beliefs  can  work 
together  is  that  we  really  believe  In  progress. 

Most  of  us  are  amused,  rather  than  be- 
mused, by  those  historians  who  liken  Ameri- 
can society  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans 
and  predict  that  the  mystical,  cyclical  forces 
of  history  will  Inevitably  bring  our  civiliza- 
tion to  ruin.  1 

We  are  sickened  by  tne  cynicism  of  the 
small  minority  who  assert  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom  and  that 
depiesslons  are  Inevitable  so  long  as  we  main- 
tain our  capitalistic  mode  of  production  and 
distribution. 

We  cannot  stomach  the  heavy-handed 
theory  that  another  global  war  Is  Inescap- 
able. 

Most  of  us  act — we  cannot  help  but  act — 
on  the  hypothesis  that  our  future  Is  one  of 
unending  growth  and  progress,  that  the 
misery  and  frustration  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment can  be  lorever  prevented  and  that  we 
shall  be  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
pull  through  current  and  future  emergen- 
cies without  becoming  engaged  in  total 
warfare. 

These  assumptions  we  cannot  prove.  Let 
us  leave  that  to  future  historians.  They  are 
articles  of  faith.  They  provide  an  indis- 
pensable confidence  in  our  ability  to  deter- 
mine our  cwn  destiny. 

They  allow  us  to  carry  on  the  ideal  voiced 
by  Jefferson  upon  the  founding  of  this  uni- 
versity, the  ideal  of  being  unafraid  "to  fol- 
low the  truth  wherever  It  may  lead  or  tolerate 
any  error  so  long  as  reason  Is  left  free  to 
combat  it." 

They  make  it  possible  for  us  to  look  for- 
ward, as  did  Hamilton,  to  future  economic 
progress  of  a  character  and  magnitude  that 
Is  only  dimly  presaged  by  the  present. 
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HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Recommendations  for  Federal 
Power  Policy,"  submitted  by  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  to  the  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission,  prepared 
by  Thomas  W.  Delzell.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co..  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recommendations  foe  Federal  Power  Polict 
SuBMrrrrD  by  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.  to  the  Water  Resottkces  Pouct  Com- 
mission, June  1950 

introduction 
The  members  and  staff  of  the  President's 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  un- 
doubtedly are  by  this  time  fully  aware  that 
the  completion  of  their  assigned  task  will 
represent  no  mean  attainment  in  scholar- 
ship, and  that  good  answers  to  all  of  the 
questions  which  the  Commission  has  asked 
of  the  public  cannot  be  simply  and  quickly 
produced  off  the  cuff. 

This  witness  is  not  so  Immodest  as  to  at- 
tempt to  button  up  the  entire  work  of  the 
Commission  with  a  single  statement  of  views. 
We  think  It  entirely  proper  that  our  na- 
tional water  resources  policy  should  be  a 
welding  of  Ideas  and  viewpoints  from  many 
Individuals,  groups,  and  Interests  represent- 
ing all  segments  of  our  people  and  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  We  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  the  Commission  proceed  to 
obtain  these  Ideas  and  viewpoints  In  the 
manner  that  It  has,  and  are  confident  that 
when  Its  Investigations  are  completed  it  will 
have  before  It  the  good  answers  it  seeks. 

For  that  reason  we  feel  we  can  risk.  In 
this  statement,  silence  of  many  phases  of 
water  resources  policy,  leaving  them  for 
others  who  can  speak  with  more  authority. 
We  have  decided  to  stick  to  our  own  last, 
and  most  of  what  we  have  to  say  deals  with 
but  one  phase — electric  energy  production 
and  distribution — because  it  Is  that  business 
In  which  we  are  engaged. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.  Is  the  me- 
dium through  which  approximately  200,000 
consumers  of  electricity  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  are  supplied  with  this  vital  neces- 
sity. Its  lines  and  associated  facilities 
blanket  an  area  of  approximately  2,500  square 
miles  In  the  most  populous  corner  of  the 
State.  It  serves  customers  of  all  kinds — 
large  and  small  Indtistries.  commercial  busi- 
nesses, residences,  and  farms.  The  great 
bulk  of  Its  service,  however.  Is  to  residential 
and  farm  customers,  who  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  electrical  load  on  our  system. 
PGE  Is  the  pioneer  electric  utility  opera- 
tion in  Oregon,  with  60  years  of  experience 
behind  It  in  serving  the  public.  For  most  of 
the  time  since  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  projects  were  built  on  the  Columbia, 
It  has  been  the  largest  single  distributor  of 
federally  produced  power  to  the  general  con- 
suming public  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    It 
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operates    under    rc«rul«tlon    by    the    Public 
Utilities  Ccmmlssloaer  of  Oregon. 

Ownership  of  the  company  rests  In  the 
hands  of  some  15,000  Investors,  many  of 
whom  reside  In  Orcgcu.  and  over  70  percent 
cf  whom  reside  la  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Management  Is  composed  entirely  of  Oregon 
business  and  civic  leaders,  all  of  whom  are 
piMMBsed  of  distinguished  careers  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  State.  A  number  of  them  have 
entered  the  ser\'lce  of  the  company  with 
former  experience  as  public  officials.  Nearly 
ail  of  them  have  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  resource  development  for  many 
years 

F>T  all  of  these  reasons,  we  feel  we  can 
speak  at  thU  tttarlng  m  reprtaenutlTe  In  a 
Tf  ry  real  sens*  of  tlw  lafrwto  of  our  MCtlin 
rrl  OrrtoT  and  of  many  of  tb«  people  who 
live  tlMT*. 

Tf««n  rmnnrxtm 

T- '     tc   ',  tM#^      Iftt^MftlV, 


4a    AJKtf   M^^^^M^^J    JBAaIM    ^^ 


M  veil  M  oHutf  MM* 
oilKlIt  CO  be  oue  vMcto  wo«t4 

Klve  biflUMK  prtortty  to  the  fr.amuaAn««  of 
the  Mif 'reliant  and  feUtlwart  cttaracter  of  our 
pMfrte 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  tenet  In  our  phl- 
loaophy  of  democratic  and  represenatative 
government  Is  the  belief  In  equality  and  the 
abhorrence  of  discrimination  and  privilege. 
Based  upon  this  tenet,  a  second  principle 
which  ought  to  be  foUcwed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  resource  development  policies  Is  one 
which  would  guarantee  all  segments  ef^an 
affected  population  equal  conslderatidti  for 
their  legitimate  Interests  and  an  equKable 
share  In  the  benefits  of  development. 

Another  vital  Ingredient  of  our  democratic 
philosophy  Is  the  fear  of  unchecked  gov- 
ernmental' power,  and  cf  the  ci>erclon  which 
It  can  exercise  upon  the  people.  This  fear 
of  coercion  cannot  be  dlss'.pated  merely  be- 
cause the  objective  of  the  coercion  may  be 
a  noble  purpose  such  as  the  conservation  and 
development  of  our  water  resotirces.  A  third 
principle  arises  from  this  fear,  and  It  would 
caution  against  the  grant  of  any  extraordi- 
nary Federal  power  to  do  things  In  water- 
resource  development  which  can  be  efficiently 
and  adequately  accomplished  by  States,  mu- 
nlclpwilliles,  private  concerns,  and  individ- 
uals. The  principle  also  would  require  a 
maximum  of  local  autonomy,  and  that  the 
powers  now  possessed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  field,  and  those  which  later 
may  be  granted  to  it,  be  subjected  to  the 
check  of  democratic  processes  and  controls. 
and  the  counterbalancing  power  of  inde- 
pendent arms  of  government. 

The  recommendations  which  follow  are 
based  upon  these  three  principles. 

WH.1T    BASIS    SHOtTLD    BE    rSTA-BLISHED    FOR    THi: 
DSCISICNS     TO     AtTTKOSIZE     WATTK     tESOt^CXS 

PROjrcTs  or  vARiors  kinds? 

Such  projects  should  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  appropriations  made  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  precedent:  (a) 
Thorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  by  the  sponsoring  Federal  agency; 
(b)  full  and  complete  hearings  and  a  report 
thereon  to  Congress  by  some  type  of  board 
of  Impartial  review  and  analysis,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  or  both,  as  to  the 
need,  cosU,  and  feasibility  of  such  projects. 
the  part  or  parts  which  local,  public,  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  and  should  undertake, 
and  the  part  or  parts  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  States  through  agencies,  of  an 
Interstate  character,  using  In  each  case  non- 
Federal  capita!  for  financing;  (c)  with  the 
understanc'lng  that  approval  of  the  Congress 


of  a  plan  o:  basin  development  will  not  pre- 
clude subsequent  construction  of  parts  of  the 
over-all  project  by  local,  public,  or  private 
agencies,  as  they  become  able  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of  such 
parts:  (d)  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  s\ich  projects  preferably  at  times 
when  the  expenditure  of  such  Federal  funds 
will  aid  the  Nation's  economy,  overcome  the 
effects  of  potential  depression,  and  not  con- 
tribute to  an  inflationary  spiral. 

HOW  CAN  W£  ASSt'RE  ADEQUATl  CONSIDERATION 
or  ALL  PURPOSES  WHICH  WATER  RESOURCES 
CfN  SFRVI.  INCLUDING  RECREATION  AND  fl.SH 
AND   WILDLirt' 

By  recjulrlrg  In  the  manner  heretofore 
outlined  adequate  bearing*,  findings,  opin- 
ions, and  orders  by  a  board  of  Impartial  re- 
view and  nn»J7«U  or  It*  eqtiivalent.  and  the 
FMtaral  Powr  (■'  'n'ntwI'.T)  or  Bottt,  pnot  to 
1ll«MtaK>rtZ»   ■    r,     ^  •K^'-'  TMOWttpnitcU. 

l»#«<««Mn)7.  '  -  «v/tiid  tM  9tm4 

tmttm  9t  AMI  mi9W/§  tvuHtMt  u^mt  •»!  wnut' 

ru  r§4mti  Ctmtnmmt  pfm»vm  Um§» 

r.,u..'.r}  6  tif^tm  (or  purposM  >>(  uavl^Mtl/^, 
ftxvd  C',i..iot,  r*d«m«tU>o,  the  itaCtoitMl  <1«* 
fu:»*,  fcJ.d  incljeiiittl  production  of  ekctnc 
p*^>wer  It  would  iM  diflk-uit  to  find  Uidivld- 
uiils  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  who  would 
debate  as  i  general  proposition  the  propriety 
cf  these  powers.  Certainly  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  such  who  are  identified  with 
Portland   General   Electric  Co. 

It  this  witness  were  required  to  select  the 
one  thing  he  deemed  most  Important  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Commission.  It  would  be  his 
Ceslre.  once  and  for  all.  to  bury  the  dead  cat 
of  alleged  opposition  within  the  power  In- 
dustry of  the  Paciflc  Northwest  against  the 
propriety  of  appropriate  Federal  Government 
participation  In  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  allegations  of  this  kind  have  been 
clothed  In  the  anonymity  of  such  phrases 
as  the  Power  Trust  and  the  special  Interests. 
We  should  like  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  the  past  record  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  certainly,  and  we  think  of  most 
ether  Paciflc  Northwest  companies  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  been  pioneers  in  our  field 
and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  West,  justifies 
specific  exemption  from  misleading  general- 
izations of  the  kind  mentioned. 

We  are  whcleheai-tedly  In  favor  of  multi- 
purpose projects  such  as  Bonneville  Dam  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  of  the  McNary  project, 
and  of  other  similar  projects.  We  have  given 
our  endorsement  to  the  principle  that  where 
these  projects  have  power-producing  facili- 
ties, that  they  should  be  Interconnected  with 
trunk  transmission  lines  and  that  these  lines 
should  be  extended  over  economical  trans- 
mission distances  to  the  load  centers  of  this 
region.  We  have  contributed  hard  cash  and 
the  time  and  Influence  of  our  ofBcers  in  re- 
peated, and  we  think  successful,  attempts  to 
obtain  In  Congress  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Federal  works  of  this  kind 
which  the  great  majority  of  us  here  in  the 
Paciflc  Northwest  believe  will  bring  benefits 
to  our  region  and  to  the  Nation. 

Further,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  proj- 
ects which  Involve  purposes  beyond  the 
scoi^e  of  private  Initiative  such  as  flood  con- 
trol. Improvement  of  navigation  and  recla- 
mation projects  which  frequently  are  inter- 
str'c  in  character  and  require  financing  on 
easy  terms  over  long  periods  of  time,  and 
projects  which  come  within  the  constitu- 
tional authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  require  Its  continued 
participation  In  water-resource  development 
of  such  a  region  as  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Very  emphatically,  however,  we  think  that 
works  of  this  nature  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  preclude  partici- 
pation In  water  resource  development  by 
States,  by  municipalities,  and  by  private  com- 
panies or  individuals  in  conformance  with 
such  over-all  and  coordinated  plans  for  the 
river  basin  as  may  be  develoj^ed  by  competent 
statutory  bodies.  And  by  participation  we 
mean  to  Include  active  initiation,  planning, 
financing,  building,  and  administration  of 
projects  by  non-Federal  gri.ups  to  the  full 
extent  of  "their  willingness  and  capability. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  our  view  that  parti -ipa- 
tlon  of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  Government's  policies  and  by  its 
administrators,  rather  than  dlscour  ged. 
There  seems  to  be  •  frowlng  tendency  to 
adofrt  nn  a  concept,  that  twcausc  the  federal 
Oovernment  now  doee  part  of  the  J  )b.  It 
do  It  all.  W«  tfo  sot  •free  with  that 
we  m  fMTl  ttmttuf  It  U,   be   an 


$»m$itngtr  §mmrfntt  &m  Ut  mtt  wmt  «i 
w,  TIM  fMMM  lM«A«y  tt  mm  imm  itm- 


•wlMmmH  9t  mtt  •/•♦  K»"<i|Pii    ••■■»  •• 
tuifif  to  tnHiMotf ,  tAcUMfrtfi,  Uktmm4,  ^m%, 

Vor  ean  equality  of  different  16— tt  and  of 
d:a*retit  methods  and  of  the  dltferent  ln> 
t^rests  and  detire*  of  locul  jx-c^jie  be  pre- 
served under  a  system  that  does  not  a.tord 
the  maximum  of  local  freedom  to  express 
and  execute  them,  which  la  the  require- 
ment of  our  second  principle. 

Again,  the  third  principle  we  have  set 
down  would  require  that  freedom  of  action 
be  maintained  for  local  people  below  the 
level  of  Federal  participation,  through  effec- 
tively democratic  means  for  making  their 
voice  and  Infiuence  heard  In  a  positive  and 
controlling  way.  If  the  danger  of  unchecked 
Federal  domination  and  power  Is  to  be 
avoided,  the  extension  of  mere  counseling 
and  advisory  privileges  to  local  people  will 
not  suffice.  Rather.  In  the  ultimate  pro- 
posals for  sound  policies  governing  over-all, 
regional  water  resource  development,  there  is 
need  for  making  the  State,  their  subdlvi>lons 
and  their  citizens  equal  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  agencies,  all  of  them 
partners  In  the  gigantic  task  of  making  our 
water  resources  work  for  us.  And  Inasmuch 
as  the  administration  of  such  a  gigantic  task 
Is  complex,  involving  the  Interpretation  of 
many  laws  and  the  formulation  of  many 
regulations  based  upon  them,  wisdom  de- 
mands that  as  a  final  protection  to  local 
interests  there  be  In  the  ultimate  structure 
of  governmental  water  resource  policy  a  place 
where  those  who  feel  aggrieved  can  con- 
veniently se?k  redress. 

Our  specific  recommendations  to  achieve 
some  of  these  ends,  largely  In  respect  to 
electric  power,  follow: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  partici- 
pate in  electric-power  production  only  in 
connection  with  works  for  Improvement  of 
navigation,  control  of  floods,  and  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands.  Such  participation  should 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  act  now  controls 
Installations  by  municipal  bodies  and  pri- 
vate persons.  All  projects  not  Involving 
navigation,  reclamation,  and  flood-control 
purposes  should  be  left  for  development  by 
States,  municipalities,  and  private  individ- 
uals or  companies,  and  they  also  should 
have  the  prior  opportunity  to  develop  all 
or  such  parts  of  the  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects as  they  can. 

2  A  clearly  established  limitation  should 
be  placed  upon  the  Federal  Governments 
rcspousitUlty    for    marketing    the    power    It 
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produces  at  multipurpose  projects.  This 
responsibility  should  Include  the  construc- 
tion and  acquirement  of  only  such  trans- 
mission lines  and  related  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  interconnect  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  sound  engineering  and  busi- 
ness principles  and  to  achieve  delivery  of 
power  in  wholesale  quantities  to  distributing 
systems  and  to  large  Industries.  The  bales 
to  Industry  should  be  confined  to  those 
able  to  take  service  in  large  quantities  direct 
from  the  Federal  system  and  unable  to  se- 
cure adequate  service  from  the  public  and 
municipal  utilities.  The  Government  should 
not  seek  to  extend  Itself  beyond  this  point. 
Into  the  field  of  distribution  to  the  general 
public.  ni»r  shr^jld  It  seek  In  any  way  to  In- 
fluence or  dominate  the  i"  il  pattern 
of  distribution  to  the  g-n*  mIc  by  the 
|>r»ctice  f/f  8ub«ldl7«llf>n,  discrimination, 
prone; -ting,  or  any  f'»rm  of  c(/ttcu>n. 

9   T.-.p  danger  <rf  nym'fpfAif  Is  not  Itmwirt 
Ihr  •Mbtfif  H  ib«  ftgMMt  of  ufritfinm^tii     %f' 

I'mmUtiiH  iH^^mip*  of  tfi«  f  •4^ 


ptnirH'mmm 
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Iti  It  itm  H  *»  mt4$  •t*»i«M«  <>'  --i  ^>'A 
tnttorr  umm.  H  Ut  n^  f-"    ■  ■ 

'    •'■  •(  i«  r»mon»m*  ^^-d  ^i-^t  u 

I'/ry  Sua  §^u<  ut*  kh'/Uld 
have  do  \yititfu  to  rtgulat*  otb#rs  as  in  some 
ttt[ttc\.%  Is  ii'.w  the  ra^e.  Rather  thejr 
•hculd  the  'be  regulated  by  an  liide- 

pendent  aiiU  imijartlal  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  findings  and  orders  are  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.  Such  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  arm  could  and  probably  ought 
to  be  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

4.  The  powers  of  the  regulatory  arm  should 
include  the  licensing  of  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  generating  Installations  upon 
streams,  over  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  jurisdiction;  the  determination  of  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  other  facilities  proposed 
to  be  built  or  acquired  by  Federal  power- 
marketing  agencies  or  by  others  where  Fed- 
eral Interests  are  Involved:  supervision  of  ac- 
counts In  accordance  with  law  and  stand- 
ard regulatory  practices;  approval  of  rates 
and  tariffs:  and  enforcement  of  reasonable 
and  nondiscrlm.lnatory  standards  of  service. 

5.  Subsidization,  in  whatever  form,  creates 
an  area  of  economic  vacuum  from  which  un- 
subsiduved  enterprises  are  expelled  and  into 
which  vhe  subsidized  enterprises  rush.  If 
the  foreclosure  of  individual  enterprise  Is  to 
occur  In  ctir  business.  It  will  be  by  this  route 
more  than  any  other.  Therefore,  rates  for 
the  sale  of  power  from  Federal  projects 
should  be  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  (a)  the 
full  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
power  production  and  transmission  facilities; 
(b)  Interest  upon  the  capital  Investment  al- 
located to  power  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of 
capital  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Treasury; 
(c»  amortization  of  capital  Investment  allo- 
cated to  power  over  a  reasonable  period; 
(d)  the  cost  of  interim  replacements  of  power 
facilities;  (e)  repayment  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  any  capital  costs  not  allocable  to 
power,  but  which  must  be  repaid  from  power 
revenues  In  order  to  make  projects  self -liqui- 
dating: (f)  taxation  or  payments  In  lieu 
thereof  equal  In  amount  to  those  which 
would  be  assessed  were  the  facility  in  non- 
Government  hands. 

6  It  is  proper  that  there  exist  guaranties 
in  Federal  statutes  governing  the  marketing 
of  federally  produced  electric  power,  which 
prevent  its  monopolization.  The  prefer- 
ences granted  public  bodies  and  cooperatives 
In  present  Federal  laws  are  partly  based  upon 
such  a  prem.lse.  However,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  elsewhere,  who  do  not 


receive  electric  service  through  the  medium 
of  public  bodies  or  cooperatives,  but  Instead 
through  Government  regulated  utility  com- 
panies. These  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
protecti-on  from  monopolization  of  benefits 
from  Federal  projects.  The  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
additional  guaranties  In  Federal  law  which 
win  assure  equitable  allocation  of  power 
benefits  as  between  the  i>eople  of  States  and 
areas  affected  by  Federal  projects,  and  which 
will  carry  out  more  fully  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  that  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  f^erally  generated  power.  partic^J- 
larly  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  and 
rural  co.isumers,  be  achieved. 

Present  preference  and  priority  provisions 
•hould  be  reviewed  and  amended  to  provide 
a  proper  ruaran^y  against  any  sbrldgment 
of  rlgbt«  V)  ihp  use  and  b«n«fit«  of  water  re- 
MMMM,  ^t>r^v^t^^T^%  the  en«rf)r  that  ean  be 
pf«!#»«Ml  tlMftfrcfliy  pTM^fiMy  tMi«4  \n  th« 
tM\m,  tMf  p^wtit  mmH4  ptofiSt,  in 
f/  mMN*  mi 


Extension  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistanct 
Act,  1949 


MMUt 
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judicial  revi*w. 

The  amended  preference  and  priority  pro- 
visions also  should  g  ant  a  priority  right  to 
regulated  public  utilities  whlth  distribute 
federally  generated  power  without  profit  upon 
the  Federal  investment,  ahead  of  large  In- 
dustrial users. 

S.-)eclflc  language  also  should  be  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  statutes  which  clearly  pro- 
hibits any  Interpretation  allowing  adminis- 
trators of  Federal  projects  of  marketing 
agencies  to: 

(a)  Deprive  the  general  public  of  any 
State  or  area  within  economic  transmission 
distance  of  a  Federal  power  project  of  its  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  of  such 
project. 

(b»  Prevent  agreement  upon  long-term 
firm  power  contracts  with  State-regulated 
public  utilities  upon  essentially  the  same 
basis,  and  containing  essentially  the  same 
provisions  applicable  to  contracts  with  other 
purchasers  for  resale  to  the  general  puolic. 

(c)  Withhold  contracts  from  State-regu- 
lated public  utilities  serving  the  general  pub- 
lic, on  grounds  that  regulation  by  duly  con- 
stituted State  or  local  authorities  Is  Insuflft- 
clent  to  determine  that  rates  for  resale  are 
reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory. 

( d )  Require  the  inclusion  in  contracts 
with  State-regulated  public  utilities  any  pro- 
visions, as  a  condition  to  agreement,  which 
Impose  onerous  and  unreasonable  sell-out 
requirements  or  options  for  purchase,  either 
by  Federal  or  non-Federal  agencies. 

The  management  of  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  benefits  to 
accrue  from  proper  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  region.  We  are  ready,  able,  and  willing 
to  do  our  share  in  the  development  thereof. 
We  wish  you  well  and  sincerely  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  your  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions a  water  resource  policy  will  be  adopted 
which  recognizes  fully  State  and  local  rights, 
the  virtues  of  local  controls  and  responsibil- 
ities, fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits,  private  enterprise  and  initiative, 
and  the  values  that  can  be  obtained  through 
the  combined  and  cooperative  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral, local  public  and  private  capital  work- 
ing as  equal  partners. 

Thos.  W.  Delzell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Portland,  Okec,  June  15,  1950. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  H0FF:.IAN  cf  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  ca.stine  my  vote  for  this  measure, 
which  provides  $1200.000.000  for  the 
arm.s  aid  procram  dn.«:iKned  to  strengthen 
our  allies.  I  do  no  with  the  feeling  that 
today'.s  critical  .situation  requires  a  m>n- 
partisan  appTf^n  h  ''•  *"  '  t'fr.M'm  of  fle- 
ffndlnit  Arrif;K»  .*    n«i  if»?^/»'>t.*  all  ov^r 

huan  Hi  iMi  MOm#fH  W$  iff  PTittnef'd 

miMi  PM«  b0fOrt  iU^  MUt  (H^U  oc  i  .>  r.<  4 

io  ttut  VilAmv  will  cfomn  i"i  'ft-yiu 
un<ier  tM  tWe  Uaderehip  of  Gtrn  Uoig* 
Jas  MftcArthur. 

We  do  noi  know  at  what  minute  of  the 
day  or  night  vie  may  receive  word  of 
further  outbreaks  of  trouble  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  All  of  Aj-ia  and 
most  of  Europe  provide  danger  spots  that 
threaten  world  peace  and  American  se- 
curity. The  next  6  or  8  weeks  may  well 
be  critical  ones  for  all  of  us.  and  every 
loyal  American  must  keep  in  mind  con- 
stantly the  great  danger,  both  actual  and 
potential,  that  confronts  the  Republic. 

This  is  no  time  for  bitter  partisan  re- 
criminations. This  is  not  the  proper 
hour  for  passing  judgment  on  the  mis- 
tr.kes  and  the  tragic  errors  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  sad  pass.  It  is.  on  the 
contrary,  a  time  aptly  described  in  the 
phrase  "it  is  later  than  you  think." 
America  is  at  war  regardless  of  whether 
that  war  is  disguised  by  such  a  term  as 
"police  action."  American  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  once  more  in  a  strange 
land  overseas,  only  five  brief  years  after 
our  arms  had  triumphed  everywhere  in 
World  War  II. 

In  approving  this  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  $1,000,000,000  to  arm  friendly 
foreir^n  nations.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  keenly  the  respon- 
sibility that  those  allies  must  bear  in 
today's  struggle  and  in  those  that  may 
come  tomorrow.  Certainly  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  bear  the  en- 
tire brunt  of  the  fighting  in  all  possible 
theaters  of  war.  Our  resources,  al- 
though gigantic,  are  nevertheless  f-oite. 
Our  manpower,  although  extensive,  is 
also  limited.  Our  willingness  to  carry 
the  ..hole  burden  now  and  for  some  time 
to  come  is  conditioned  by  our  expecta- 
tion that  our  allies  will  join  us  in  the 
front  lines  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
naked  power  of  willful  aggression,  and 
that  answer  is  force.  We  must  speak  in 
the  only  language  that  the  aggressor  un- 
derstands. We  must  take 'a  firm  stand 
against  the  spread  of  communism  into 
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any  new  areas  that  would  Jeopardize  our 
security  here  and  abroad. 

All  of  these  tra?lc  facts  represent 
hardships  for  the  American  people,  both 
in  terms  of  our  sons'  blood,  that  is  being 
shed  on  foreign  fields,  and  in  terms  of 
vast  disruptions  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  a  travesty  if  we  were 
to  make  these  sacrifices  without  pledg- 
ing ourselves,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  to  -  full  and  compre- 
hensive inquiry  into  all  pha'^es  of  these 
wartime  operations,  to  make  sure  that 
this  sacrifice  will  not  again  be  in  vam. 

Our  first  task  is  to  rally  behind  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
to  give  him  unfailing  support  until  the 
battle  is  won.  Our  second  task,  hardly 
less  important,  is  to  keep  faith  with  all 
citizens  of  our  land  by  making  sure  that 
everything  possible  is  done  to  prevent 
any  future  recurrence  of  these  tragic 
circumstances.  If  this  sum  of  S  1.200, - 
OCO.OOO  can  help  achieve  this  outcome, 
then  it  will  be  well-spent  indeed. 


Unnatural  Partition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHuarTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Sean 
MacBride.  Minister  for  External  Affairs. 
Dublin.  Ireland,  which  appeared  in  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  entitled  "Ireland": 
Mk   MacBride  ow  Kokean  Wai 

When  Introducing  the  estimate  for  hi«  de- 
partment, Mr.  Sean  MacBride.  Minister  for 
External  Affairs.  Dublin,  Ireland,  made  the 
following  statement  on  recent  events  In  Aaia 
and  their  poMibJe  rep«rcus8ion«  in  the  rest 
of  the  world: 

"I  need  not  here  recite  the  evenu  which 
have  caused  the  gravest  anxieties  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  world  in  recent 
weeks.  Having  entered  Into  onerous  cove- 
nants in  good  faltL.  but  In  an  era  of  unfln- 
lahed  peace  amidst  the  shambles  that  re- 
sulted from  the  xast  war,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  organization  had 
little  or  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the 
course  which  they  pursued.  With  a  full  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  motives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions we  have  watched  with  anxiety  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  International  peace  under 
most  difflcult  circumstances.  The  events 
of  recent  weeks  are  the  outcome  of  condi- 
tions resulting  from  many  grievous  mistakes 
made  In  the  recent  past  and  of  even  more 
grievous  mlst&Jies  made  In  the  more  distant 
past  by  European  and  Japanese  imperialism. 

"This  heritage  from  the  past,  coupled  with 
the  unnatural  partition  ot  Korea,  was  an 
easy  target  for  unscrupulous  exploitation. 
As  one  of  the  f-rchitects  of  the  unfinished 
peace.  Russia  was  not  slow  to  exploit  a  situ- 
ation which  she  had  In  no  small  measure 
helped  to  create. 

"PARTITION    or    KOR£A 

"While  In  no  way  wishing  to  take  away 
from  the  very  real  sympathy  which  we  ex- 
tend to  the  United  States  in  this  crisis  we, 
In  common  with  the  other  democratic  na- 


tions of  the  world  have  much  to  learn  from 
It.    Partitioned,  unarmed,  and  living  under  a 
doubtful  democratic  rule,   in  conditions  of 
economic    Insecurity,    the    people   of    Korea 
were  an  easy  prey  to  an  Ideology  that  prom- 
ised  national   unity   and  economic   welfare. 
Partitioned,    unarmed,    politically    and    ec- 
nomlcaily    weak,    the    South    Koreans    had 
neither  the  enthusiasm  nor  the  material  re- 
sources necessary  to  resist  an  invasion  led 
under  a  banner  of  national  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty  and  backed   by  a  strong   and   un- 
scrupulous power.     In  these  circumstances 
the  battle  for  the  human  conscience  ot  the 
people   of   Korea   was   lost    before   the    first 
shot  was  fired,  and  now  the  sincere  and,  I 
am  convinced,  altruistic  motive  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  misrepre- 
sented throughout  Asia  as  forming  part  of 
a  desire  :o  dominate  a  portion  of  Asia. 

"More  isolated  from  the  center  of  the  storm 
than  most  other  nations  and  partitioned 
ourselves,  we  are  possibly  able  to  view  these 
events  more  objectively.  Once  you  partition 
a  nation  and  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  democracy  and  liberty,  you  nullify  the 
power  of  that  nation  to  protect  and  defend 
Itself  physically  and  morally.  Once  you  In- 
terfere with  the  sovereignty  or  unity  of  a 
nation  you  create  conditions  that  Inevitably 
sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  disaster.  Is  It 
too  much  to  hops  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  turmoil,  the  pages  of  history  that  are 
being  written  in  these  days  In  Asia  will  bring 
about  a  realization  that  the  partition  of  ou. 
nation  constitutes  a  dangerous  festering  sore 
In  the  body  politic  of  the  democratic  world. 
Th3  partition  of  Korea  was  the  result  of  an 
unfinished  peace.  The  partition  of  Ireland 
too  is  the  result  of  the  unfinished  peace 
between  Ireland  and  Britain.  The  efflux  of 
time  has  in  no  way  minimized  the  constant 
danger  which  the  partition  of  our  country 
Involves  for  our  people  and  for  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world. 

"UNITID  STATES  OPPOSmON  TO  KOREAN 
PARTITION 

"Lest  anything  I  have  said  should  be  capa- 
ble of  being  construed  as  attaching  blame  to 
the  United  States  for  the  partition  of  Korea, 
let  me  hasten  to  remind  the  House  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  President  Truman  made  a 
declaration  setting  out  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
the  continued  partition  of  Korea.  He 
declared: 

"  All  Americans  who  have  come  to  know 
the  K:^rean  people  appreciate  their  fierce  pas- 
sion for  freedom  and  their  keen  desire  to 
become  an  Independent  nation. 

"  -The  debilitated  state  In  which  the 
Korean  economy  was  left  by  the  Japanese 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  separation  of 
the  hydroelectric  power,  coal,  and  metal  and 
fertilizer  Industries  of  the  north  from  the 
agricultural  and  textile  industries  of  the 
south,  and  by  the  eSects  of  continuing  Com- 
muni.~t  agitation. 

"  'The  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  freedom- 
seeking  people  of  North  Korea  held  under 
Soviet  domination,  seek  for  themselves  a 
united,  self-governing  and  sovereign  country. 
Independent  of  foreign  control  and  support 
and  with  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

"  'The  United  States  has  a  deep  Interest  in 
the  continuing  progress  of  the  Korean  people 
toward  these  objectives." 

"This  clear-cut  statement  by  President 
Truman  made  a  deep  Impression  on  my  mind 
at  the  time  It  was  made  because  of  the 
parallel  it  held  for  us  In  relation  to  the 
enforced  partition  of  our  country  against  the 
overwhelming  wishes  ol  our  people. 

"It  may  alao  be  appropriate  to  deal  here 
with  some  of  the  more  fundamental  issues 
that  keep  the  world  In  a  state  of  agonizing 
Insecurity  and  that  preclude  its  people  from 
enjoying  that  peaceful  security  which  It  bo 
ardently  desires. 


"basis  or  THI  CONTIICT 

•The  strugK'le  which  divides  the  present 
day  world  into  two  camps  reaches  far  deeper 
Into  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  than 
a  struggle  which  Is  based  solely  on  the  terri- 
torial or  national  ambitions  of  one  or  more 
nations  It  Is  a  struggle  which  will  be  won 
or  lost  In  the  conscience  of  mankind,  rather 
than  in  the  field  of  strategy  or  diplomacy." 


The  Communist  Peace  Petition  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

U'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
in  preparation  a  report  on  the  recently 
Initiated  Communist  world-wide  peace 
offensive,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
significance  In  the  United  Spates.  In 
connection  with  this  report,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  Nation-wide 
drive  now  being  conducted  by  the  Com- 
munists at  meetinRs.  on  street  corners, 
in  shops,  homps  and  churches,  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  to  se- 
cure signatures  to  a  so-called  peace 
petition. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  the 
fact  that  Marcel  Scherer.  an  individual 
with  a  long  public  record  of  Communist 
Party  affiliation  and  activities,  who  has 
been  identified  as  closely  associated  with 
a  Communist  atomic  espionage  ring,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  on  June  21. 
1950.  and  admitted  that  he  was  one  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  drive  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Pending  the  publication  of  our  full  re- 
port which  will  take  some  time  to  pre- 
pare. It  would  be  unfortunate  if  many 
Americans,  unaware  of  the  insidious 
aims  and  purposes  of  this  drive,  should 
be  misled  into  lending  their  names  and 
signatures  to  this  spurious  peace  peti- 
tion. In  conformance  with  Its  tradi- 
tion of  alerting  the  American  people  to 
current  Communist  practices,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  issue  this  prelimi- 
nary note  of  caution  so  that  all  may  ie 
properly  forewarned  and  forearmed. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
the  petitions  are  intended  to  confuse  and 
divide  the  American  people  and  paralyze 
their  resistance  to  the  march  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  petition  drive  is 
part  of  the  present  Soviet  cold  war 
against  the  United  States  to  prepare  the 
path  for  treason. 

Americans  should  not  affix  their  sig- 
natures thoughtlessly  to  this  appeal  and 
should  be  aware  of  the  Implications  and 
seriousness  of  their  action.  The  names 
and  addresses  gathered  by  Communist 
solicitors  will  constitute  a  gigantic  and 
Invaluable  Red  mailing  li.st  for  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.  S  A  ,  and  its  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow  and  numerous  Commu- 
nist-front organizations.  This  list  will 
be  used  not  only  for  the  distribution  of 
subversive  literature  throughout  the 
country,  but  it  will  also  serve  as  a  means 
of  blackmailing  for  -ears  to  come,  those 
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who  may   have   innocently   lent   their 
names  to  peace  petitions. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  the  present 
peace-petition  drive  occurs  simultane- 
ously while  Soviet-made  planes,  tanks, 
and  artillery  are  being  used  to  launch  a 
furious  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
peaceful  Republic  of  South  Korea,  an 
attack  which  President  Truman  has 
characterized  as  part  of  an  eflort  to 
"conquer  independent  nations"  through 
"armed  invasion  and  war." 

The  text  of  the  peace  petition  as 
adopted  in  Stockholm  on  March  15-19. 
19:>0.  by  the  so-called  World  Peace  Con- 
gress at  the  third  session  of  its  perma- 
nent committee.  Is  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  March  24,  1950,  i.ssue  of 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's  De- 
mocracy, official  organ  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  international  Communi.st 
coa^piracy.  the  Infonnation  Bureau  of 
the  Communist  and  Workers  Parties — 
Cominform.  In  conformity  with  this  di- 
rective, the  Communi.st  Party.  U.  S.  A., 
formulated  its  own  "peace  plan"  in  the 
Worker  for  June  11.  1950.  Calling  for 
a  "Nation-wide  drive  for  millions  of  sig- 
natures." every  Communist  is  notified 
that  he  "has  the  duty  to  ri.'^e  to  this  ap- 
peal." On  June  20,  1950,  the  peace  peti- 
tion received  the  official  stamp  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  petition  itself  is  worded  most  de- 
ceptively. Oddly  enough  its  sponsors 
who  condone,  defend,  and  support  the 
present  outrageous  onslaught  against 
the  peaceful  South  Korean  republic,  as 
well  as  every  form  of  totalitarian  tyranny 
and  brutahty.  address  themselves  to  "all 
people  of  good  will."  Thus  they  hope  to 
entrap  individuals  who  are  uninformed 
about  Communist  wiles.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  document  is  a  quotation  from 
Trygve  Lie  intended  to  give  the  fal$e  im- 
pression that  the  Secretaiy  of  the  United 
Nations  has  given  his  approval  to  the 
petition.  The  appeal  is  backed  by  no 
reputable  organization  or  individuals.  It 
carries  union  label  209  which  is  to  be 
found  on  numerous  pieces  of  Communist 
Party  literature. 

It  carries  a  post  office  box  number 
rather  than  a  well-known  address,  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  concealing  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  recipient  of  the 
mail  is  a  person  identified  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Communi.st  Party,  namely. 
Elizabeth  Moos,  the  mother-in-law  of 
William  Walter  Remington,  now  under 
indictment  for  perjury  relating  to  his 
Communist  Party  membership. 

Well  aware  that  the  United  States,  for 
its  own  protection  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, has  established  superiority  in  the 
development  of  atomic  weapons,  the 
Communists  in  their  petition  hope  to 
paralyze  our  armed  forces  by  demand- 
ing the  outlawing  of  the  atomic  weapons 
as  instruments  of  aggression.  The  de- 
mand flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
cur  Government  being  answerable  to  the 
American  people  and  bound  by  constitu- 
tional processes,  cannot  and  does  not 
unloose  surpri.se  acts  of  aggression  as 
dictatorships  have  done  repeatedly  in 
recent  years,  and  as  the  Communist 
forces  did  recently  in  Korea. 


The  second  misleading  demand  in  the 
petition  is  for  strict  international  control 
of  atomic  weapons.  Authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  the  Held  of  atomic  energy  have 
pointed  out  that  international  control  is 
impossible  without  provision  for  inter- 
national inspection  of  plants  within  each 
country  by  an  international  authority. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  United 
States  generously  offered  before  the 
United  Nations  to  turn  over  to  the  inter- 
national authority  all  the  materials,  fa- 
cilities, and  know-how  in  our  possession, 
as  well  as  the  disposal  of  all  atom  bombs 
and  other  atomic  weapons.  Every  na- 
tion in  the  world  except  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  satellites  accepted  the  American 
plan  as  fair,  generous,  and  workable. 

It  is  to  incite  Americans  against  their 
own  Government  and  to  tie  its  hands  in 
the  face  of  the  aggression  designs  of  a 
foreign  nation  that  the  petition  demands 
that  "any  government  which  first  uses 
atomic  weapons  against  any  other  coun- 
try should  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  crim- 
inal." The  position  of  the  United  States 
is  that  it  does  not  intend  to  give  up  its 
atomic  weapons  except  under  a  system 
of  control  sufficiently  effective  to  guar- 
antee that  other  nations  do  not  have, 
and  cannot  secure  these  weapons. 
Though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
those  who  sign  the  peace  petition  are  in 
fact  proposing  that  our  country  commit 
national  suicide. 

Though  labeled  as  a  "peace  petition.** 
the  document  is  actually  intended  to  be 
the  entering  wedge  for  a  campaign  of 
civil  disobedience  and  defiance  of  our 
Government,  in  the  interests  of  the  war 
effort  of  a  foreign  nation.  Commenting 
on  this  "peace  movement."  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn.  ranking  woman  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party,  tells  Daily  Work- 
er readers:  "Don't  be  nervous  about  sign- 
ing your  name  and  address.  You're  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  list  of  1.000,000  al- 
ready. You  ought  to  be  insulted  if  you 
are  not." 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities desires  to  acquaint  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
most  recent  and  active  effort  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  this  country.  We  have 
every  confidence  that,  knowing  the  facts, 
Americans  will  treat  this  latest  mani- 
festation of  Communist  chicanery  with 
deserved  coutempt. 


A  Menacing  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF   ILUNOIS 

II"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Dc^ly  Tribune 
on  Thursday.  July  20.  1950: 
A  Menacing  Messack 

Mr.  Truman's  message  to  Congress  reveals 
what  he's  up  to.    He  proposes  to  use  the  war 


In  Korea  to  win  ever  larger  opportunities  for 
graft  for  the  wholesale  corruptlonlsta  In  his 
administration.  He  Intends  to  break  down 
our  form  of  government. 

The  dangers  of  the  moment  are  so  grave, 
he  tells  Congress,  that  you  must  proceed  at 
once  to  make  me  the  dictator  of  a  garrison 
state. 

The  police  action,  as  he  called  It  a  few 
days  ago.  has  now  become  a  war  requiring  an 
Immediate  down  payment  of  $10,000,000,000. 
Congress  has  set  a  limit  of  2,000,000  men  on 
the  number  that  may  now  be  In  arms.  That 
and  any  other  limit  must  be  removed,  says 
Mr.  Truman.  He  Is  preparing  to  call  up  the 
National  Guard  and  the  organized  Reserves. 
He  wants  Immediate  power  to  control  raw 
materials  and  production.  As  soon  as  he  can 
get  around  to  it,  or  as  he  put  It,  as  soon  as 
the  need  for  it  becomes  apparent,  he  will 
present  le^rislatlon  for  rationing  and  price 
control.  His  recommendations  for  large  tax 
increases   are  already   in   preparation. 

He  had  nothing  to  say.  however,  about  re- 
ductions In  nonwar  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  he  did  ask  Congress  to  appropriate 
further  billions  for  arming  the  nations  whicli 
Mr.  Truman  regards  as  allies  but  which  have 
shown  very  little  stomach,  indeed,  for  the 
Korean  war. 

Mr.  Truman  has  always  yearned  for  the 
dictatorial  powers  he  exercised  briefly  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  Congress  had  to  pry 
them  from  him.  He  is  the  same  fellow  who 
seriou.sly  considered  sending  the  Army  out 
into  the  country  to  seize  the  farmers'  hogs 
and  cattle  when  his  price  controls  discour- 
aged the  orderly  marketing  of  the  animals. 
Instead,  Congress  Insisted  on  abandoning 
the  controls  and  the  problem  di£app>eared 
with  them.  Mr.  Truman  wants  the  problem 
back. 

The  man  who  now  Is  striving  to  spread 
hysteria  in  Congress  so  that  he  may  wield  all 
power  once  again  is  the  gent  whose  inade- 
quacies got  us  iato  the  present  mess.  Even 
If  the  war  In  Korea  were  a  much  bigger  show 
than  It  is  and  even  if  It  Is  destined  to  grow 
in  scale.  Congress  would  still  be  making  a 
grave  mistake  if  it  gave  the  President  the 
free  hand  he  is  asking,  for  the  congressional 
Judgment  Is  better  than  his  and  it  is  certain 
that  any  powers  given  him  will  be  abused  for 
the  benefit  of  his  corrupt  cronies. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Com- 
munists are  In  Korea  and  In  control  of  China 
because  Mr.  Truman  let  them  get  there.  He 
said  he  likrd  Old  Joe  and  proved  It.  Now, 
with  nothing  but  this  record  of  wrong  head- 
edness  to  recommend  him,  he  Is  asking  or  is 
about  to  ask  authority  to  direct  everything, 
draft  everybody,  and  run  the  country  the 
way  he  thinks  It  ought  to  be  run. 

Mr.  Truman  is  a."?king  Congress  to  commit 
suicide.  Only  a  Congress  of  Bolsheviks  or 
lunatics  would  yield. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  official 
figures  given  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  as  to  the  number  of 
Communists  in  each  State  of  the  Union. 
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nn,«r«  K«4r,cT  T^r,  nhiP^tlon    thp  fleures  flrmlv    established       Tbe    Government    was 

There  being  "9J)b'ecUon   me  npures  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  converted 

were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Ric-  ^^  ^^^  because  oi  the  demands  lor  oil  in 

CRD.  as  follows:  other  phases  of  the  war  effort. 

OmciAL  FBI  Fictmra  on  ConvirNisr  Pa.itt  During  the  past  year  or  two,  oil  has  made 

IklEAfSEKs  IN  THK  UNnTD  STATES  ToDAT  galns   In   the  field  of  household  heating  at 

A\  >>«mi»                                                               1*1  ^'^^  expense  of  anthracite.    Eventually,  many 

Ai     kaT      5  who  switched  to  oil  may  have  cause  to  re«n-et 

AH^n» ' -         151  their  decision.     The  Government,  which   la 

Arl^nsas         -           *9  supposed    to    know    the    score    and    set    the 

r  lifnmla' " ' 6  9"^  b****  example,  should  not  be  among  them. 

r  lorado     ' ~  ' 3^0  The  protests,  entered  recently,  were  based 

rnnnertlcut ' W7  ou  the  need  for  bolstering  the  local  economy. 

ni aware         '" " 3^  "^^^^   fighting   In  the   Far   East   furnishes   au 

District  otC<^li^tA»'"V "".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         210  a-dUlcnal  argument  for  keeping  the  anthra- 

Fiorlda                                                                  200  ^'^^    Industry    healthy,    for    America    nev?>r 

r^ireta     " -           ^  knows  when  It  will  call  on  the  full  resources 

Hawaii     "■""" ' ' 160  of  this  Industry,  among  others,  in  a  struggle 

Idaho  .:::::'.1""""-""II"----I           so  for  survival. 

Illinois 3,361  ^^^^^^^^^^__ 

Indiana •^ 

lows  --. - W 

Kansas. •  Mutual  Defense  Bill 

Kentucky  15  

Ma"ne*"*  ■""!.'.'r"-""I"-""r"-I        ^S  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Marvland    - —         "^5*  "*" 

Sl^T'A\\:::::::::::::::::::::  1;  2S  hon.  charles  w.  vursell 

Minnesota 727  of  Illinois 

Mississippi    - 1  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^ENTATIVES 

Missouri     *5°  ITT      J           J              T     1        «n      men 

Montana 80  Wednesday,  July  19.  1950 

Nebraska 87  ^^^  VURSELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 

Nevada  ------ ^  year  ago  this  administraticn  decided  to 

N-w  jei^ey         '""1"/////."/--'/--'-"    1.  "06  embark  upon  a  policy  of  helping  to  rearm 

New  Mexico"'^ - - 87  western  Europe  and  other  nations  in  the 

New  York 25.000  hope  of  helping  to  build  up  a  military 

North  Carolina 138  machine  that  with  cur  help  could  stand 

North  Dakota. 75  ^p  against  Russia  in  the  event  she  de- 

Ohio -- - 2.834  cided  to  conquer  those  ecuntries. 

Oklahoma - ^w  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Congress  a'lthorized  an 

Penn^ylvanVa '."'/"'.'."//.     2,876  appropriation  of  $1,314,000,000  as  mili- 

Rhode   Island.-" 64  tary  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance. 

San  Juan I'll 100  Belgitim,  Luxemburg,   the   Netherlands, 

South   Carolina 1*  Italy,   Norway,   Denmark.   Iran.   Korea, 

South  Dakota 30  the  Philippines,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Tennessee 27  This  bill  provides  $1,225,500,000  for  the 

T*"' "" m  second   year   of   such   military   help   to 

L>tah    -            '^  .,               .. 

Vermont - -         10  t^ese  nations. 

Viri:ir.i3 150  I  am  supporting  the  legislation  this 

Washineton  _.. --    1,485  time,  because  it  has  become  a  fixed  pel- 
West  Virginia 136  icy  of  our  Govei-nment.  a  contract  or 

Wisconsin 740  promise    to    these    nations    before    the 

Wyoming   _ — - 10  ,^orld.     This  pohcy  having  been  origi- 

GTind  total                    54, 174  nated.  and  because  of  the  serious  con- 

'  ditions  that  have  broken  out  between 

— ^....^^^— ^  this  Nation  and  Korea,  I  feel  that  the 

Congress,  for  the  psychological  effect  it 

rL^^4.»^.  »n  r«a1  will  have  on  the  other  nations,  must 

uepenaence  on  i>oai  ^^^  ^^^  Government's  pledge,   and  I 

hope  the  legislation  may  be  approved  by 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  unanimous  vote. 

*"  A  year  ago  I  felt  that  if  Russia  in- 

^       UAM    HANin    I    PI  nnn  tended  to  conquer  the  rest  of    Europe, 

-^      HUN.  UAWItL  J.  rLUUU  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  military  machine  she 

or  PKNNsTLVANiA  ^.^^  building,  she  would  be  able  to  do  it 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  before    a*  sufficient    military    machine 

Tuesday  July  25   1950  could  be  builded  in  western  Europe  with 

our  aid.    I  still  feel  that  even  though 

Mr.    FLOOD.      Mr.    Speaker,    under  Russia  holds  off  in  such  a  move  for  an- 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg-  other  year,  or  maybe  longer,  that  she 

ORD    I   include  the   following   editorial  ^.ju  j^^y^  ^^g  power  to  overnm  and  con- 

from   the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  ^^pj.  ^^^^^  countries  when  she  decides  to 

Evening  News;  move.    I  think  our  top  military  leaders 

DcENMNCE  ON  CoAL  fgel  about  thc  same  way  about  it. 

The   emergency   that   has   developed    In  Notwithstanding  the  concern  of  many 

Korea  lends  emphasis  to  earnings  and  sug-  Members  of  Congress  who  are  voting  for 

gestlons  of  anthracite  b.»sc*r8  th;»t  the  Gov-  ^^^.^  legislation  I  feel  that  we  must  carry 

ernment  should  not  sacrifice  the  hard-coal  ^  tu    -.  *r,ui;^v,,^  rx^ii^,,  <-.f  tvio  r-rivnt-n 

Si  for  oti  uirough  iiistaUaiiona  in  public  o^t  the  established  policy  of  the  Go\ern- 

buUdings.  xnent,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  possibly 

During  the  Second  World  War  and  subse-  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  OUr 

quentiy.  the  importan>.e  of  hard  coal  was  cooperation   with   these   countries  may 
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make  a  substantial  contribution  In  pre- 
venting the  Russian  Government  from 
taking  over  more  of  western  Europe,  and 
expanding  her  aggression  against  other 
countries. 
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EXTFNSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NrAT   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  of  a 
series  o:  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism : 

CCMMVNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Fellow    travelers,   and   Washlni^ton    knows 
them  well,  are  In  many  ways  more  dangeroy^e;'^'-^' 
than  Communists.     For  they  are  the  Judas 
cows  of  communism,  the  leaders  ol  innocenta 
to  destruction. 

Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  former 
fellow  traveler  on  the  subject,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  Important  captives  the  Com- 
munist organization  In  this  country  ever  had. 
He  specialized,  lu  his  day,  on  peace  drives. 
His  testimony,  therefcre.  Is  very  Important 
In  this  moment  of  Korean  maneuvering. 
For  It  is  certain  that  at  some  stage  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  confronted 
again  with  a  Ccmmunlst-organlzed  peace 
campaign. 

The  witness:  J  B  Matthews,  who  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
c.in  Activities  In  August  1938  and  made  such 
an  Impression  that  the  committee  as  soon 
as  It  could  hired  him  as  director  of  research. 
For  7  years  Matthews  stayed  *lth  the  com- 
mittee and  made  amends  to  the  United 
States  for  his  past  Communist  associations 
by  filling  an  Invaluable  record  with  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  people  and 
events  chronicled  under  his  direction  are  all 
of  years  past.  The  formula  never  changes. 
Communism  works  In  set  ways  and  once  you 
have  learned  those  ways  you  can  recognize 
Communist  tactics  as  they  develop. 

Matthews  told  the  committee  how  one  of 
the  most  Influential  of  all  the  Communist- 
front  organizations  of  the  1930's  came  to  be 
organizetl.  This  was  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

He  testified  that  Earl  Browder.  then  head 
of  the  CommunLst  organization,  went  to 
Moscow  In  19b3  and  not  Instructions  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  an  International  organi- 
zation of  people  the  Communists  cotild  In- 
fluence. 

War  being  particularly  unpopular.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
Innocents  on  the  blind  side  would  be  to 
get  them  to  organize  "against  war  " 
This  was  In  1933-34.  And  so: 
"Mr.  Matthews.  Simultaneously  there  was 
set  up  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  the  Canadian  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  the  British  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  and  the  French  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  They  were  set  up 
simultaneously  and  last  winter  (1937)  all 
four  simultaneously  took  new  names." 

The  new  name  for  this  International  sys- 
tem of  Communist  fronts  was  the  'League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,"  of  each  country 
Involved. 

Matthews  was  the  first  chairman  of  tht 
American  league,  and  Its  principal  organizer. 
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If  any  man  on  earth  should  know  Its  origin, 
he  was  the  man.  Matthews  told  how  the 
money  was  raised,  some  with  "nickel,  dime 
and  quarter  drives  up)on  the  Innocents." 
Some  with  banquets,  of  'vhlch  more  later. 

Then,  "sometimes  we  got  In  difficulty  and 
I  had  to  borrow  money."  Matthews  swore. 
"The  procedure  then  was  for  Mr.  Corliss  La- 
ment to  slpn  a  note  to  make  a  loan  at  the 
Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  City." 

And  how  did  things  go? 

"Mr.  M.^TrHEw•s.  Donald  Henderson,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  A.merican  league,  ran  our  na- 
tional headquarters  In  New  York.  Henri 
Barbusse  from  France,  and  Tom  Mann,  Lord 
Marley  and  John  Strachey  from  Eneland. 
made  speeches  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  newly  formed  Amer- 
ican League. 

"Mr.  St.irnes.  Each  of  those  men  whose 
names  you  mention  are  known  to  be  Com- 
munists? 

"Mr.  Matthews.  At  least  three  of  the  four 
are  widely  known  as  such. 

"Mr.   Starnes.  And  who  are  those  three? 

"Mr.  Matthews.  Henri  Barbusse.  now  de- 
cea.sed.  was  the  most  famous  Communist  of 
this  generation. 

"Tom  Mann  has  long  been  a  Communist 
leader  In  Great  Britain.  John  Strachey  ts 
perhaps  the  chief  theoretical  exponent  cf 
communism  In  Great  Britain,  and  Lord 
Marley  has  worked  very,  very  closely  with 
Communist  and  united  fronts  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  I  think  his  connec- 
tion is  not  so  readily  admitted  " 

Do  any  of  those  names  mean  anything 
to  vou? 

John  Strachey  Is.  at  thi«  very  writing,  the 
Minister  of  War  for  Great  Britain's  Socialist 
Government.  How  far  has  he  left  the  party 
line  behind? 

Fellow  travelers  are  not  always  people  of 
public  renown. 

Just  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  one  Igor 
Gouzenko.  the  Russian  code  clerk,  spilled  the 
beans  in  Canada  on  the  S<n'iet  spy  ring  that 
took  out  of  America  the  atom  bomb,  the  se- 
creU  of  our  high  explosive.  RDX.  the  Inside 
facts  on  radar  and  other  military  machinery. 

It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  principal 
spies  the  Russians  had  was  a  Canadian  clerk 
hocked  through  the  Canadian  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism. 

This  miserable  creature  bearer  of  dis- 
aster for  western  civilization,  was  never  even 
allowed  to  Join  the  Communist  Party.  He 
fellow  traveled. 

In  Washington,  the  fellow  travelers  of  the 
1930's  did  incalculable  damage  to  this  coun- 
try and  served  Soviet  Riissia  so  utterly  that 
some  were  even  offered  Soviet  medals. 

As  then,  so  now.  Somewhere,  this  Sunday, 
the  Communists  are  organizing  a  new  In- 
ternational system  of  transmission  belts. 

When  these  begin  to  operate,  you  may  well 
be  approached  by  some  outwardly  Impeccable 
citizens  asking  you  to  Join  a  society  that 
stands  for  motherhood,  peace,  or  some  other 
such  noble  purpose.  Look  well  before  you 
.  6lga. 
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HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop 
on  communism: 


COMMtTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  side  ventures  of 
communism  has  to  do  with  religion  and  with 
people  In  religious  orders  who  claim  com- 
munism Is  a  project  for  good,  rather  than 
what  It  is  In  fact. 

The  most  notorious  example  In  this  line 
is  an  Englishman,  the  Very  Re-^erend  Hew- 
lett Johnson,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

This  weird  old  party.  Jtist  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  actually  had  the  effrontery  to 
address  a  ma^s  meeting  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  exhortations  to  submit  to 
Moscow. 

But,  of  course,  he  had  good  reason  to  as- 
sume It  was  all  right,  for  as  the  meeting 
opened  telegrams  of  greeting  were  read  from 
the  Washington  powers  that  would  make 
him  seem  to  be  the  administrations  most 
honored  guest. 

Who  is  this  Red  Dean  and  what  makes  him 
tick?  It  Is  little  understood  In  America, 
but  the  Chtirch  of  England  Is  not  an  inde- 
pendent religious  organization.  It  Is  an  arm 
of  the  Government. 

The  King  of  England  Is  the  titular  head 
of  the  church  organization.  Its  hierarchy, 
rituals,  and  system  of  doing  business  are  all 
subject  to  parliamentary  law. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  biggest  uproars  in  Brit- 
ain between  wars  concerned  an  effort  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  to  rewrite  the  Bock  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.     Parliament  refused. 

Thus,  since  the  King  takes  "advice"  on 
churchly  appointments  from  the  party  In 
power.  It  came  about  that  In  the  1929-31 
Socialist  administration  of  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  a  vacancy  occurred  at  Can'erbury 
Cathedral's  head  office,  of  which  Dean  of 
Canterbury  is  the  chief  administrative 
ofiBcer. 

The  Socialists  wanted  one  of  their  tame 
boys  to  get  the  Job.  And  so  Hewlett  John- 
son was  appointed  for  life,  and  so  It  Is  the 
world  finds  this  jwlitician  in  paster's  cloth- 
ing, who  has  put  in  all  his  effort  ever  since 
on  the  line  of  advocating  Marxism. 

Given  that  Karl  Marx,  founder  of  "scien- 
tific socialism."  hated  religion,  how  does  the 
dean's  conscience  reconcile  his  politics  with 
his  office? 

Its  a  very  Interesting  question,  and  you 
should  be  glad  you  don't  have  to  furnish  a 
convincing  answer. 

The  man  in  churchly  office  who  tries  to 
reconcile  Marxism  with  religion  has  his  Job 
cut  out  for  him.  Nor  can  It  be  made  any 
easier  by  claims  that  there  Is  any  primitive 
general  aim  in  communism  similar  to  the 
welfare  aspects  of  religion. 

Some  very  Interesting  evidence  on  that 
point  appears  in  the  testimony  given  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  activi- 
ties by  J.  B.  Matthews  back  In  1938. 

Matthews,  the  fellow  traveler  of  commu- 
nism, had  by  then  decided  he  would  make 
amends  to  civilization  for  his  mistakes,  and 
not  only  testified  on  communism  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  spent  7  years  with  It  directing 
Its  research. 

Concerning  religion.  Matthews  explained 
that  the  Communists  have  shifted,  after 
many  failures  to  destroy  religion  by  head-on 
attack,  to  boring  from  within. 

It  was  not  an  easy  trick  to  work,  because 
their  fundamental  attitude  had  been  so 
clearly  established  and  convinced  Commu- 
nists were  so  utterly  determined  against 
rellslon  as  an  influence  in  human  affairs. 
Here  is  Matthews: 

"The  new  party  line  on  religion  was  slower 
In  coming  than  other  features.  As  late  as 
1936,  Corliss  Lamont  (son  of  the  eminent 
Morgan  partner,  and  author  of  The  Illusion 
of  Immortality)  wrote  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Communists  in  which  he  quoted  ap- 
provingly Marx's  statement  that  'the  social 
principles  of  Christianity  are  lickspittle, 
whereas  the  proletariat  Is  revolutionary.' 


"In  this  pamphlet,  which  Is  a  direct  broaa^ 
side  against  all  religion  of  whatever  form  or 
temper.  Lamont  writes: 

"  A  reformed  and  liberal  church  •  •  • 
Is  even  more  dangerous  basically  than  an 
out-and-out  reactionary  religious  organiza- 
tion." " 

Thus  as  late  as  1936.  the  true  contempt  of 
communism  for  religion  was  clearly  stated 
In  English  for  any  churchman  outside  Rtis- 
sia  to  read  and  understand.  This  Is  leaving 
aside  entirely  the  voluminous  and  terrible 
record  of  religious  persecution  within  Rus- 
sia, Itself. 

But  did  that  warn  off  tho.se  of  the  cloth 
who  wanted  to  play  with  the  fire? 

Here  again  is  Matthews: 

"In  the  Communist  Party  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  and  boasting  that  the  party  has  its 
friends  and  sympathizers  situated  strate- 
gically in  every  important  institution  In 
the  land — newspapers,  magazines,  churches, 
womens'  clubs,  trade-unions.  Government 
agencies,  and  educational  institutions. 

"Ofttimes  party  members  themselves  are 
so  situated. 

"Individually,  the  strategically  situated 
persons  may  not  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
party,  but  cumulatively,  their  Influence  on 
behalf  of  the  party  Is  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance. 

"Earl  Browder  (then  head  of  the  party  In 
the  United  States  of  America  1,  himself  has 
stated  publicly  that  there  are  active  clergy- 
men who  are  secretly  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  addressing  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  Mr.  Browder  said: 

"  'You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  we 
have  preachers  active  in  churches  who  are 
meml)ers  of  the  Communist  Party."  " 

More  on  this,  tomorrow. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
of  a  .series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Wal- 
drop on  communism: 

COMMtTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Listening  to  Moscow  radio  these  days  Is 
serious  aud  Important  business  for  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  keep  ahead  of  develop- 
ments In  communism. 

Right  now  the  short  wave  from  Moscow. 
Budapest,  Warsaw,  and  Prague  is  coordi- 
nated to  pursue  a  project  started  In  Stock- 
holm this  last  March. 

All  over  the  Western  Hemisphere,  In  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  Communists  are  cir- 
culating petitions  which  state: 

"We  demand  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  as  instruments  of  aggression  and 
mass  murder  of  peoples. 

"We  demand  strict  international  control 
to  enforce  this  meastire. 

"We  believe  that  any  country  which  first 
uses  atomic  weapons  against  any  other  coun- 
try whatsoever  win  be  committing  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world  to  sign  this  ap- 
peal." 
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Thla  manifesto,  under  the  heading  "Sign 
for  Peace"  then  has  places  for  the  signers  to 
put  down  -name.'  -occupation."  and  "con- 
tributions." 

Each  sheet  has  a  oertal  number  and  a 
place  for  certification  by  the  collectors. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  the  Communists  are.  as 
usual,  very  IntelllKently  using  a  single  In- 
Btrument  for  multiple  purpose-.  They  are 
getting  up  a  formidable  propaganda  machli.e. 
made  up  of  the  signatures  of  many  mllllcns 
of  people  everywhere,  who  want  peace. 

They  are  clearly  aiming  to  brand  the 
United  States  a  war  criminal.  We  Invited 
that  with  the  Nuremberg  trial,  of  course, 
and  so  have  no  Just  cause  for  complaint. 

And.  most  Importantly,  thev  are  collecting 
money  In  large  sums  and  vital  personal  facts 
•bout  people  who  sien  up. 

These  petitions  are  circulated  by  hand, 
naturallv.  and  so  the  carriers  of  them  are 
able  to  do  a  eood  deal  of  personal  propa- 
gandizing as  thev  go  and  make  confidenUal 
nutes  on  the  side  of  Individuals  Uiely  to 
be  usable  for  espionage. 

And  the  radio  barrage  laid  down  nightly 
reports  In  English  and  numerous  other  lan- 
guages the  very  freshest  and  latest  develop- 
ments not  only  In  Korea  but  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  past  week  end  I  heard  from  Moscow 
detailed  accounts  of  meeUnjs  In  this  coun- 
try a  few  days  before,  at  which  the  Stock- 
helm  Peace  Appeal  was  circtilated  and 
signed. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
the  clergy  In  relation  to  conununism  on 
which  I  am  supposed  to  write? 

People  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  pacifist  campaigns  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  wUl  be  able  to  link  It  up. 

In  that  era  American  clergymen  In  large 
numbers  were  caught  up  In  a  campaign  to 
ar^ue  that  the  United  SUtes,  already  dis- 
armed to  its  danger,  should  disarm  further. 
They  not  only  preached  it  from  the  pulpit, 
but  even  circulated  petitions  and  led  mass 
meetings  until  In  1933  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  then  chief  of  staff  of  what  passed  for 
our  Army,  led  a  reply. 

MacArthur  laid  it  down  that  undefended 
riches  Is  the  surest  Invitation  to  attack  and 
argued  that  the  United  States,  being  rich  and 
being  Incapable  of  self-defense,  was  pro- 
voking war. 

For  that,  he  sulTered  brutal  personal  and 
professional  slander  from  clergymen  ar.d 
others,  the  effect  of  which  has  not  entirely 
dissipated  to  this  day.  Yet,  was  he  right,  or 
wrong? 

The    same   pattern    of   events   Is    now    tn 
I      progress,   again.     The   clergy,   as   a   class,   la 
!      bound     to    be     enticed    and     Interested     in 
searches  for  peace. 

Yet,  In  the  era  I  have  cited  above,  clergy 
were  '  led  from  pacific  campaigns  Into 
Marxism. 

Do  you  want  evidence?  Then  look  In  the 
record  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  See  th3  story  there  of  the 
Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  the 
United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy,  the 
record  of  the  publication,  the  Protestant,  and 
lU  editor,  Kenneth  Leslie. 

Examine  the  case  of  Prof.  Relnhold  Nle- 
buhr.  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who 
managed  to  convince  himself  that  capitalism 
Is  ridden  by  a  demon  of  hypocrisy  and  Marx- 
ism with  a  demon  of  vengeance.  He  took 
vengeance. 

That  was  nearly  20  years  ago. 
A  generation  of  experience  has  had  some 
Influence  on  Prolessor  Niebuhr,  they  say. 

But  in  the  20  years  between,  men  have 
died  and  so  have  women  and  little  children, 
too,  by  the  millions,  to  teach  him. 

Be  sure  that  If  the  Stockholm  peace  ap- 
peal comes  your  way,  you  remember  a^i  that. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  re-marks 
In  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Wal- 
drop  on  communLsm : 

Communism 

(By   Prank   C.   Waldrop) 

How  long  will  the  House   Committee   on 

Ur.-Am.erlcan  Activities  be  necessary?     How 

long  will  it  continue?    Why  has  It  lasted  as 

long  as  It  has? 

Of  these  three  Important  questions,  only 
the  last  can  be  answered  In  any  detail  now. 
I  have  been  reviewing  In  this  space  for 
some  days  the  story  of  how  the  committee 
came  Into  being  at  all.  and  showing  how  in 
its  verv  first  few  months  It  proved  Its 
necessity. 

Remember,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  started  out  as  a  mere 
temporary  undertaking  with  little  money  and 
les-s  encouragement.  Its  first  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative M.artln  Dies.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 
very  nearly  turned  back  his  first  appropria- 
tion and  quit. 

But.  as  I  have  Indicated  here,  the  very  first 
witnesses  he  heard  on  communlslm  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  Importance  and  force 
of  the  Idea  behind  the  committee 

Re.sult:  the  committee.  In  1939,  really 
moved  to  a  first-rank  position  In  congres- 
slonal  affairs  and  has  stayed  there  ever  smce, 
in  spite  of  disasters  among  Us  membership. 
It  Is  the  only  committee  in  the  history  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  that 
started  out  as  a  special  Investigative  Inquiry 
and  evolved  Into  a  permanent  arm  of  the 
Hou<«e. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  that,  vou 
must  know  what  happened  In  1944.  the  year 
of  term  4  campaigning  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  had  by  then  tried  twice  to  control  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Dies  and  having  failed, 
marked  him  down  for  the  famous  Roosevelt 
puree 

More  than  that.  Mrs.  R.-)08evelt  had  also 
marked  down  Robert  Stripling,  the  commit- 
tee secretary  and  chief  investigator,  lor  a 
purge  on  her  own. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  get  her  protege. 
Joe  Lash,  into  the  naval  intelligence.  The 
Navy  wouldn't  grant  request  because  of  a 
Dies  committee  record. 

Her  secretary  called  Mr  Stripling  on  the 
phone  one  day  and  afked  him  to  meet  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  4  p.  m.  In  her  office.  When  he 
asked  what  It  was  about,  he  was  told  It  was 
personal,  but  he'd  certainly  come. 

He  replied  he  couldn't  go  until  he  knew 
what  It  was  all  about  and  cleared  with  the 
committee.  The  secretary  then  said,  "You 
think  It  over  and  call  me  back,  as  Im  sure 
you  will  want  to  see  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

Mr.  Stripling  then  referred  the  matter  to 
Dies,  who  was  also  called  later  In  the  after- 
noon for  lunch  at  the  White  House  the  next 
dav. 

Dies  has  never  told  all  that  went  on  be- 
tween himself  and  the  President  at  that 
meeting  But  the  upshot  was  that  Lash 
came  before  the  committee  to  declare  his 
complete  dl&aseoclatlon  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

He  said  that  he  learned  Just  how  wrong 
they  are  and  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  ever 
had  any  Dealings  with  them. 

Now  there  is  one  test  of  a  cltUen  who 
claims    he    has    broken    with    communism 


that  is  ahsnlutPly  essential.  CommunUm 
is  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  United  States. 
It  is  comparable  to  a  conspiracy  between 
Individuals  to  commit  murder. 

If  a  member  of  a  murder  gang  runs  to  the 
police  and  says  he  has  had  enough,  the  police 
very  se:.8ibly  ask  him  who  else  is  in  the  gan:?. 
And  he.  If  he  has  really  ended  his  attach- 
ments to  the  gang,  sees  the  need  to  answer. 
Just  so.  when  anybfxly  says  he  has  done 
with  the  Communists,  his  duty  as  a  citizen  is 
to  tell  everything  he  knows  about  the  con- 
spiracy and  everybody  in  It. 

Thus,  when  Joe  Lash,  the  White  House 
protege,  wen  to  tell  Chairman  Dies,  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  that 
he  had  done  with  the  Communists.  Dies 
asked  him  for  names. 

Lpsh  drew  himself  up  and  declared  he 
could  not  "squeal  "  So  Dies  laughed  and 
refused  him  that  which  Mrs.  Ro^jseveit  had 
askeJ. 

A  furious  letter  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  ar- 
rived In  Dies'  otQce  soon  thereafter.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  what  it  said  in 
deUll,  but  all  I  know  is  that  It  was  "hot." 

I  do  know  that  shortly  thereaiter  the  ad- 
mlnlstrations  attack  on  Dies  grew  Intense. 
Dies,  who  was  sick,  anyhow,  and  tired  of 
the  abuse  he  had  to  take  from  the  Iicx}sevelts 
and  their  friends,  announced  he  would  not 
seek  reelection. 

And  Stripling  the  only  man  in  the  United 
States  CI  America  who  knew  the  whole  proj- 
ect of  the  committee  In  all  Its  details,  was 
suddenly  called  up  In  the  drait.  It  looked 
as  if  the  committee  would  then  fold  up. 


Communists  in  the  United  Stales  acd  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    FENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  :o»,  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled.  "The  Enemy  at  Home  Is  Dan- 
gerous: Uncover  Him,"  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  this  morning. 

There  being  on- objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   ENrMT    AT   Home   Is    DANcrsotrs:    Un- 
cover Him! 

The  war  In  Korea  and  the  partial  mobiliza- 
tion of  men  and  materiel  which  has  been 
set  In  motion  In  this  country  to  stay  Com- 
munist aggression  will  Inevitably  produce 
Increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  enemies 
In  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  subver- 
sive activities. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  as  President 
Truman  stressed  yesterday,  that  our  own 
enforcement  programs  to  counter  such  activ- 
ities be  tightened  up  and  that  the  FBI  be 
given  all  possible  citizen  help  In  this  con- 
nection. 

Just  as  the  Nazis  had  their  agents  and 
sympathizers  here  and  In  other  allied  coun- 
tries before  ar.d  during  World  War  II.  the 
Communists  have  their  party -members  and 
their  leftist  affiliates  who  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  help  the  Red  cause — In  Korea  or 
anywhere  else.  Their  assistance  may  take 
the  form  of  securing  Information  on  troop 
and   ship   movements   and   on   the   type   of 
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weapons  sent  to  the  front:  of  sabotaging  war 
supplies  and  crippling  transportation  lines; 
of  promoting  strikes  In  war  essential  indus- 
tries:  of  circulating  subversive  propaganda. 

It  is  not  easy  to  track  down  Communist 
agents,  as  the  tedious  task  of  uncovering  the 
atom  bomb  spy-ring  centering  about  Klaus 
Puchs  has  shown.  It  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
anyone  who  has  information  on  suspected 
spy  activity  to  report  It  without  any  hesita- 
tion to  the  nearest  field  representative  of  the 
FBI. 

Sabotage  prevention  Is  an  essential  se- 
curity measure  which  Is  tied  up  with  the 
work  of  keeping  military  and  military  pro- 
duction Information  out  of  enemy  hands. 
Heading  off  enemy  propaganda  is  another 
n;easure  of  Importance.  A  notorious  exam- 
ple of  such  propaganda  Is  the  phony  peace 
petition  now  being  circulated  throughout 
the  Nation. 

This  device  Is  Intended  to  mislead  cur 
people  Into  believing  that  only  the  Soviet 
Union  supports  world  pieace.  that  the  United 
Etates  Is  a  warmonger  and  that  It  is  wag- 
ing an  imperialistic  war  In  Korea.  It  pro- 
motes sabotage  also:  a  writer  on  Pravda  has 
made  It  clear  that  signing  it  Is  a  promise 
to  "stop  trains,  refuse  to  load  ships  carrying 
war  materials;  seize  the  arms  of  mercenaries; 
not  allow  son  or  husband  to  go  to  war." 

The  new  policy  of  tighter  Government  en- 
forcement  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
arresting  the  circulatorafof  this  anti-Ameri- 
can petition,  not  for  disorderly  conduct  or 
Uttering  the  streets,  as  has  happened  at 
times,  but  for  promoting  sabotage  and  lying 
propaganda. 

The  enemy  striking  from  within  is  Just  as 
daneerous  as  the  visible  enemy  outside.  He 
nr.uit  be  overcome  by  every  means  at  our 
QispoeaL 


Ccnstilution  Drafted  for  State  of  Hawaii 
Deaionstrates  Ccmplete  Mastery  of  Dem- 
ocratic Principles  of  Seif-Government — 
Address  of  Delegate  Joseph  R.  Farrin?- 
ton  to  the  Concluding  Session  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  FF.OM    H.^WAU 

L\  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  ^ish  to  include  the  text  cf  a 
speech  that  was  made  by  myself  as  Dele- 
gate to  Concress  from  Hawaii  at  cere- 
monies for  the  signing  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution for  Hawaii  on  July  22.  1950  at 
lolani  Palace.  Honol'ulu: 

Mr.  President  and  delegates  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention,  distinguished 
guests  and  friends  of  Hawaii  nel:  To  you  of 
this  convention  who  have  completed  the 
historic  task  cf  drafting  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations.  You  have  earned  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  all  of  us  of  Hawaii  and  cf 
the  friends  of  free  government  everywhere. 
You  have  won  a  place  In  the  history  of  the.se 
Islands,  this  vitally  important  segment  of 
our  ccmmon  country  for  whose  future  and 
welfare  we  share  the  same  concern  as  the 
people  cf  the  48  States. 

We  hope  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  we 
are  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
document  you  will  sign  today  most  certainly 
will  hasten  the  day  when  we  are  admitted  to 


the  Union  of  the  States.  It  Is  the  complete 
and  final  demonstration  that  we  are  {ire- 
pared  in  every  respect  to  asstune  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  State. 

The  election  by  which  you  were  chosen 
was  not  held  under  the  authority  of  a  law 
of  Congress.  It  was  held  under  the  authority 
of  a  law  of  oiir  own  legislature  and  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  our  own  people.  And  so  were  your 
meetings  and  every  step  that  has  brought 
into  being  the  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  Hawaii  that  you  are  to  sign  today.  The 
entire  proceeding  that  brought  this  docu- 
ment into  being  are  purely  and  entirely  the 
work  of  our  own  people. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this.  But 
this  is  not  the  road  that  has  usually  been 
followed  in  bringing  about  the  admission  of 
a  State  to  the  Union.  The  entire  procedure, 
therefore,  has  become  an  unusual  demonstra- 
tion not  only  of  the  Initiative  and  great 
creative  ability  of  otu-  people  In  the  field  of 
democratic  government,  but  the  determina- 
tion of  our  people,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  people,  to  win  statehood  and  win 
It  now. 

I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  approved  by  our 
people  by  a  vote  that  will  be  practically 
unanimous.     It  most  certainly  should  be. 

ACnOX    TIMELT 

The  action  you  are  taking  today  In  signing 
the  constitution  is  particularly  timely.  The 
bill  to  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a 
State— H..  R  49 — has  passed  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  and  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  As  reported  by 
this  committee.  It  recognizes  th-  work  of  this 
convention,  provides  the  procedure  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Constitution  by  Federal  au- 
thorities, the  steps  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a  State  and 
the  election  of  State  officers  The  bill  Is  now 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 

The  leadership  of  the  Senate  has  an- 
nounced that  as  soon  as  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  appropriations  bill,  which  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1951,  Is  com- 
pleted, the  calendar  will  be  called.  On  the 
calendar  appears  a  list  of  all  the  legislation 
favora'oly  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  bills 
providing  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  for 
Alaska  are  on  this  calendar. 

The  customary  procedure  In  the  Senate  is 
for  the  leadership,  representing  as  it  does  the 
majority,  to  decide  which  of  the  bills  on  the 
calendar  will  be  called  up  for  consideration 
and  in  what  order.  The  present  plan  of  the 
leadership  is  to  call  up  some  minor  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  disposed  of  promptly,  then 
call  up,  first,  the  bill  providing  statehood 
for  Alaska,  then  the  bill  providing  state- 
hood for  Hawaii. 

LECisiJiTm:  srrc.^TioN 

Opponents  of  statehood  have  announced 
they  they  will  oppose  the  attempts  of  the 
leadership  to  bring  up  the  statehood  bills 
by  moving  that  the  Senate  proceed  Instead 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Mundt-Ferguson 
anticcmmunism  bill.  This  Is  a  meastire 
abDut  which  there  is  much  controversy  and 
likely  to  be  extended  debate.  If  this  fails, 
then  the  leadership  plans  to  call  up  the  bill 
providing  statehood  for  Alaska. 

Several  reasons  have  been  given  for  call- 
ing up  Alaska  first.  The  principal  one  is 
that  the  majority  desire  statehood  for  both 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  It  is  recognized  general- 
ly that  the  case  for  Alaska  is  easily  the  weak- 
est of  the  two.  Those  who  are  for  both  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  win 
Alaskan  statehood  Is  to  require  Its  consid- 
eration first.  This  procedure  accomplished 
this  result  in  the  House  and  is  therefore  be- 
ing used  In   the  Senate. 

Favorable  action  at  this  time  on  statehood 
for  Hawaii,  therefore,  may  very  well  turn  on 
the  result  of  action  pn  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Close  to  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 


Senate  have  already  expressed  In  one  way  or 
another  their  belief  in  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. But  there  Is  a  great  question  as  to 
whether  those  who  feel  as  strongly  or  more 
strongly  about  statehood  for  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  support  statehood  for  Hawaii  in  the 
event  statehood  for  Alaska  fails. 

LEGISLATI^-E     ZATTLT     AHE.W) 

It  Will  be  apparent  from  this  that  having 
completed  the  task  of  drafting  a  State  con- 
stitution, much  remains  to  be  done  1  ■.  order 
that  It  be  effective.  The  legislative  battle 
ahead  of  us  In  Washington  may  be  the  last 
but  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  one 
of  the  most  Important  In  our  long  fight  for 
statehood.  If  this  can  be  won,  then  the  rest 
of  the  st^ps  necessary  can  be  readily  taken. 

The  fact  that  this  constitution  has  been 
drawn,  the  methods  by  which  this  has  been 
done  and  the  final  result  certainly  should 
prove  of  telling  Importance  In  winning  this 
fight.  I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  who 
takes  the  time  to  examine  this  record  will 
have  difficulty  In  finding  any  good  reason  for 
voting  against  us. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  while  American 
lives  and  American  fortune  are  being  spent 
to  protect  free  government  in  the  Far  East 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  deny  the  full 
privileges  of  free  government  to  its  own  peo- 
ple in  Hawaii. 

The  position  of  Hawaii  and  its  people 
In  the  world  t>oday  Is  an  extremely  significant 
one.  We  are  the  Pacific  frontier  of  our 
country.  For  half  a  century,  If  not  more,  we 
have  been  the  proving  ground  of  great  ex- 
periment in  democracy.  The  success  with 
which  our  people  have  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government  could  not  be 
more  completely  or  dramatically  demon- 
strated than  in  the  work  you  have  done  In 
drafting  this  constitution.  It  stands  today 
as  a  great  tribute  to  Hawaii's  people  who 
chose  you  for  this  responsibility  and  to  the 
great  ability  and  patriotism  with  which  you 
have  discharged  this  responsibility. 

It  stands,  too.  as  a  great  tribute  to  the 
American  system  of  free  government. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
all  of  our  people  when  I  say  that  we  not 
onlv  are  grateful  to  you  for  a  task  well  done, 
but  proud  of  you  fellow  American  citizens 
cf  Hawaii  Nel. 


Farm-to-Market  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extv^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  the  road  builders'  confer- 
ence and  forty-sixth  annual  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association,  February  7, 1949,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association,  and  guests,  I  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  being  with  you  today 
and  discussing  briefly  some  of  the  Issues 
confronting  us  relative  to  our  road-building 
program.  Really  I  think  I  should  say — to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  economic  and  military 
Issues  which  confront  our  Nation,  as  most 
certainly  our  road  program  is  a  major  part 
of  both  of  these  subjects.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  on  a  subject  very  close  to  my  heart — 
"the  program  of  secondary  or  local  rural 
roads — farm-to-market  roads." 
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We  must  not  he  Interested  In  roads,  or  any 
other  legislation  for  that  matter,  from  a 
selfish  viewpoint.  We  must  consider  what  Is 
best  for  all  of  us— not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  highway  contractors  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  citizens  we  should  carefully  an- 
1^  Blyze  and  agree  on  a  policy  that  will  benefit 
ali.  and  formulate  a  program  that  will  make 
ours  "A  greater  America." 

Secondary  reads — farm-to-market  roads — 
how  shall  we  deflne  them?  When  we  speak 
of  them  do  we  mean  the  feeder  roads,  the 
tributary  roads,  the  farm-to-market  roads, 
country  and  township  roads,  local  roads,  or 
do  we  mean  all  the  roads  below  the  level  of 
the  primary  system?  Certainly  some  of  the 
terminology  we  use  In  classifying  our  highway 
systems  U  rather  misleading.  For  instance, 
take  the  term  "farm-to-market  road".  When 
most  people  use  this  term  they  certainly  are 
not  referring  to  our  primary  highway  system. 
yet  many  of  our  main  roads  would  warrant 
such  a  c'lassiflcatlon.  Many  of  our  farmers 
and  industrial  workers  are  located  along  this 
primary  svstem  and  so  to  them  the  main 
highway  becomes  the  farm-to-market  road. 

And  even  the  farmer  who  resides  on  the 
tributary  roads  may  use  the  main  road  In  the 
last  lap'  of  his  trip  to  the  market.  So  as 
farmers  travel  to  their  markets  they  may 
Uavel  over  a  route  which  Includes  sections 
of  township,  countv  and  Bute  roads.  And 
they  all  can  rightfully  be  called  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

The  crops,  upon  which  depends  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  continued  existence, 
not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  the  Anserlcan 
people,  must  be  transported  In  a  large  part 
from  the  farm  to  the  market  and  ultimate 
consumer  on  our  roads.  Including  farm-to- 
market  roads.  Both  consumers  and  farmers, 
therefore,  suffer  from  an  Inadequate  road 
system. 

Of  the  3  300.000  miles  of  roads,  alleys,  and 
streets  In  our  Nation.  3.000,000  miles  are  In 
niral  districts,  only  23  percent  of  which  are 
graded  and  drained  but  not  surfaced,  and 
31  percent  are  primitive,  undralned,  and  not 
surfaced.  Thus  more  than  half  of  the  roads 
serving  farmers  are  not  'all  weather"  roads. 
Over  the  secondarv  and  feeder  roads  4.000.- 

000  children  ride  to  school  dally;  33.000  niral 
letter  carriers  travel  each  day  approximately 

1  500  000  miles  serving  their  mall  routes.  In 
doing  that  they  directly  serve  30.000.000  peo- 
pie  of  this  country. 

About  80  percent  of  our  total  road  mile- 
age is  under  local  Jurisdiction.  Studies  of 
our  highway  travel  characteristics  show  that 
our  pa\-ed  roads  aggregate  about  10  percent 
of  the  total  rural  mileage.  They  carry  more 
than  70  percent  of  our  total  vehicle  miles. 
Yet  this  10  percent  of  paved  rural  roads  pro- 
vides direct  service  to  les*  than  25  percent 
of  all  our  rural  dwellings.  This  leaves  75 
percent  of  our  rural  dwellings  on  the  re- 
maining gravel,  earth,  or  unimproved  roads. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  65  and  70 
percent  of  our  raw  materials  from  the  farms, 
the  mines,  and  the  forests  are  transported 
over  the  roads  under  local  Jurisdiction  to 
the  factory  and  to  the  city.  While  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  vehicle  miles  occur  on  10 
percent  of  the  paved  rural  roads,  much  of 
this  traffic  Is  generated  by  rural  activities, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the 
I  g-i-avel.  earth,  or  unimproved  road  In  travel 

to  and  from  market. 

From  a  defense  standpoint  these  farm-to- 
market  roads  are  also  Important.  During 
the  war  when  gasoline  was  rationed  hUhway 
traffic  was  divided  into  essential  and  non- 
essential clasfil&catlons.  It  was  determined 
at  that  time  that  67  percent  of  all  farm-car 
travel  was  essential  whereas  only  53  percent 
of  the  automobile  travel  of  other  class.'s  was 
considered  essential.  These  farm-to-market 
roads  are  the  su;  ply  lines  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  also  the  roads  which  would  enable 
traffic  to  disperse  from  the  arterial  system  In 
case  of  atomic  bombing  of  our  cuies.     If  our 


main    roads    should    become    blocked,    they 
would  serve  as  alternates  or  relief  roads. 

The  1948  Highway  Act  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  10  jjercent  in  appropriations.  If 
continued  on  the  basis  of  present  Federal-aid 
appropriations  for  a  perlof  of  15  years,  this 
program  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  construct 
a  mileage  of  principal  secondary  roads  of 
over  15  percent  of  the  total  rural  mileage. 
It  can.  however,  act  as  a  sparkplug  for  the 
local  highway  program  and  can  serve  as 
an  Instrumentality  to  bring  about  improved 
local  highway  administrative  practices.  It 
can  serve  to  stimulate  cooperation  between 
the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  other  local 
agencies. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
that  the  cost  per  mile  for  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary roads  has  averaged  about  one-third 
that  of  primary  roads.  The  progress  we  have 
made  to  date  on  our  highway  system  repre- 
sents the  united  effort  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  With  a  varying  de- 
gree each  has  exercised  responsibility  and 
control  of  roads  within  Its  own  Jurisdiction. 
A  sound,  integrated  highway  program  Is  an 
essential  part  of  our  economy.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  ail  of  our 
people,  we  must  not  only  Improve  our  pri- 
mary svstem.  but  must  extend  adequate 
highway  facilities  to  the  people  living  on  our 
farm-to-market  (county  and  township)  roads 
as  well.  In  such  a  program  It  is  necessary 
that  we  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal. 
State,  county,  and  townshlfyinlts  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  automobile  registration  expected  to 
reach  50.000.000  by  1960.  and  the  entire  high- 
way system  In  need  of  overhauling,  a  greatly 
accelerated  highway  program  Is  a  vital  need. 
Congress  must  recognize  that  need.  State 
legislatures  and  local  officials  mu.-'t  aid  In 
solving  their  highway  problems.  The  road 
building  profession  and  Industry  now  face 
the  biggest  challenge  In  their  history.  With 
cooperation  and  teamwork  we  can  meet  that 
challenge. 

A  great  many  people.  Including  me.  wonder 
why  our  own  "farm-to-market  roads  (county 
and  township)  are  not  being  Improved  more 
rapidly.    Let  us  take  Ohio  for  example. 

Ohio's  allotment  of  funds  for  secondary 
roads  Is  $13,836,000.  The  November  30  re- 
port from  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
Indicates  that  Ohio  has  now  a  program  un- 
der way  which  adds  up  to  $27,178,000.  This 
win  finance  the  construction  of  568  miles  of 
secondary  roads.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  have  been  completed  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $8,832,000,  a  little  less  than 
one-half  of  which  is  Federal  funds.  The 
balance  of  funds  are  In  the  various  stages  of 
programing,  contract  awarded,  and  under 
construction.  Thus  it  would  seem  Ohio  has 
quite  a  sizable  program,  yet  it  Involves  Im- 
provement of  only  568  miles,  as  compared  to 
the  28.737  miles  under  county  control,  and 
40.938  miles  ol  township  roads  In  Ohio. 

What  Is  wrong?  And  to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est there  is  something  wrong,  and  It  Is  time 
to  find  out  what  and  see  that  It  Is  corrected. 
Is  It  red  tape?  Is  It  overlapping  of  power? 
Is  It  caused  by  unnecessary  plans  and  speci- 
fications? Or  Is  It  Just  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  someone  In  authority? 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  that  branch  of  our  various 
highway  departments.  National  and  State, 
that  has  control  of  the  road  program  dealing 
with  farm-to-market  roads,  county  and 
township.  Why  not  establish.  National  and 
State,  a  division  to  handle  farm-to-market 
roads,  county  and  township?  A  division  to 
cooperate  with  the  county  and  township  or- 
ganizations and  to  delegate  to  the  county  and 
township  officials  as  much  responsibility  for 
planning,  engineering,  and  construction  as 
they  are  organized  and  equipped  to  under- 
take. The  creation  of  this  division  will  give 
to  the  local  people  an  opportunity  to  put 


practical  knowledge  Into  our  road  pre  gram. 
They  will  know  local  problems,  need,  and 
conditions,  and  then  we  can  truly  design  and 
build  a  road  to  fit  the  traffic  which  it  bears. 
Give  to  rural  Americans,  the  farmer,  the 
shop  worker,  the  mailman,  and  the  school- 
bus  driver,  an  opportunity  to  get  to  and 
from  their  work  12  months  out  of  the  year. 
We  want,  and  cerUlnly  are  entitled  to,  an  all- 
weather  road. 


War  Emergency  Measures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  2950 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Lee  B.  Wyatt,  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia: 
St  ATE  or  Geobcia. 

Supreme  Cotnrr, 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  July  19.  1350. 
Hon.  A.  Sidney  Camp. 

Member    of    Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dt\k  Sid:  I  am  writing  you  for  the  reason 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  present 
conditions,  and  know  that  In  the  tremen- 
dously responsible  position  you  now  occupy, 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed  on  your  part 
for  whatever   they   may   be   worth. 

We  are,  in  my  opinion,  definitely  In  a  fight 
for  survival.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
and  hopes  of  the  enemy  Is  that  we  will  de- 
stroy our  economy.  In  all  wars,  thj  one 
whose  economy  Is  first  destroyed,  Is  the 
loeer. 

Last  Saturday,  a  pound  of  bacon  of  a  cer- 
tain brand  In  LaGrange  was  priced  at  50 
cents  per  pound.  Monday,  the  price  ^fas  55 
cents,  the  marked  price  clearly  having;  been 
erased  and  changed,  indicating;  the  same 
bacon,  priced  55  cents  on  Monday,  was  In  the 
possession  of  the  merchant  on  Saturday, 
when  the  price  was  50  cents.  This  is  only 
one  Instance  of  what  appears  to  be  gomg  on 
all  over  this  land  of  ours. 

May  I  suggest  that  all  prices  and  wages  In 
this  country  be  frozen  as  of  the  date  the 
United  Nations  Issued  the  cease-fire  order 
to  North  Korea  until  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency,  and  that  If  the  power  does  not 
now  exist,  that  It  be  provided  at  once.  I 
see  no  reason  for  a  rise  in  prices  since  that 
date  other  than  a  desire  to  profiteer. 

Drastic?     Yes,  but  what  I  saw  in  Europe . 
during  my  7  months  stay  following  the  end 
of    World   War   II.   convinces   me    that    the 
danger  is  sufficient  to  Justify  drastic  meas- 
ures. 

Sacrifice,  our  personal  political  welfare, 
our  position  or  office,  oxor  property,  or  even 
life  Itself  Is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
victory.  Much  of  all  of  this  must  be  done 
before  we  can  attain  victory.  There  must  be 
no   profiteering   now   In  this  country. 

I  wish  every  person  In  the  United  States 
could  go  to  Eiurope  and  see  "Krhat  defeat  la 
modern  warfare  means  to  a  nation. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment controls  In  peacetime  as  anybody,  but 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  now  at  peace,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  engaged  In  the  most 
dangerous  war  in  our  history  as  a  nation. 

I  pass  this  thought  on  to  you  for  what- 
ever It  may  be  worth. 

With  highest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Yours   very   sincerely, 

Lxx  B.   Wt.\tx 
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What  Hawaii  Has  Done  To  Combat 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEtlCATI    FHOM    H'W\n 

I^T  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  attempts  that  are  being 
made  by  opponents  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  to  stress  the  extent  of  Commu- 
rist  activity  in  the  Territory-  of  Hawaii, 
I  wiih  to  include  a  memorandum,  pre- 
pared b:*  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commis- 
sion, outlinina:  the  steps  taken  by  the 
people  o.'  Hawaii  to  meet  this  problem. 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  who  ex- 
aminf»s  this  record  will  conclude  that 
while  Communist  activity  there  consti- 
tutes a  menace,  as  it  does  in  every  part 
cf  the  country,  the  people  in  no  State 
h;ive  dealt  with  it  more  vigorously  or 
effectively  than  have  the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

What   Hawah   Has   Done   To   Combat 
Communism 

I.  iTaRrroRi.\L  covesnment 

A  Non-Communist  oath  for  public  em- 
ployees: Act  137,  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1949.  re- 
quires oath  that  public  employee  Is  not  a 
Communist  or  a  member  cf  the  Communist 
Party,  and  has  not  been  at  any  time  within 
the  past  5  years.  (Effective  May  4.  1949.) 
The  oath  is  as  follows: 

"I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  and 

declare,  on  oath,  that  I  am  not  now  nor 
have  I  been  at  any  time  within  the  5  years 
next  preceding  the  taking  of  this  oath  a 
Ccmmunlst  or  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party:  that  I  have  not  at  any  time  within 
the  5  years  next  preceding  the  taking  of 
this  oath  held  membership  In,  paid  assess- 
ments, dues,  or  made  contributions  to  any 
organization  or  any  political  party  which  ad- 
vocates the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
form  cf  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  any  change  In  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cf  America,  except  as 
provided  by  its  Constitution:  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  so  help 
me  Gcd  " 

B.  Territorial  commission  on  subversive 
activities:  Joint  Resolution  5.  Laws  of  Ha- 
waii. 1949,  creates  and  appropriates  t75.000 
tc  a  commission  on  subversive  activities  of 
seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. At  least  three  members  must  be  at- 
torney?, and  no  more  than  four  members  may 
belong  to  the  same  political  party. 

C.  Legislative  committee  on  un-American 
acilvUles:  The  Territorial  legislative  hold- 
over committee  has  organized  a  subcom- 
mittee on  un-American  activities. 

D.  Territorial  government  seizure  and 
governmental  operation  of  struck  stevedor- 
ing companies:  Acts  2  and  3  of  the  special 
session  of  1949  Is  cited  as  proof  that  the 
Territorial  legislative  acts  In  the  publl''  In- 
terest  Independently  of  pressure  groups. 

E.  Territorip-l  government  prohibits  by 
law  Interference  with  government  operation 
of  stevedoring  facilities:  Acts  2  and  3.  ses- 
sion laws  of  1949.  special  session,  relating  to 
Territorial  operation  of  stevedoring  facili- 
ties, requires  non-Communist  oath  of  per- 
sons employed  In  the  stevedoring  activities 
of  the  Territory,  and  prohibits  picketing  of 
Government   cperatlona. 

F.  Requested  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  Investigation:   By  resolution 


of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  ths 
United  States  Congress  was  formally  re- 
quested to  make  an  Investigation  of  Com- 
munist activities  In  Hawaii. 

G  Hawaii  state  constitution  authorized: 
Created  Hawaii  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion (Act  334.  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1&491  each 
elected  delegate  to  which  signed  a  non-Com- 
munist affidavit,  and  whose  members  adopt- 
ed for  the  proposed  State  of  Hawaii  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  "no  person  who 
advocates  or  who  aids  or  belongs  to  any 
party.  organizationrt5r  association  which  ad- 
vocates, the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  qualified  to 
hold  any  public  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  state  constitution." 

H.  Known  Ccmmunlsts  ousted  from  pub- 
lic office  and  employment:  Department  of 
public  Instruction  after  a  long  public  hear- 
ing ousted  two  teachers  who  were  suspected 
of  Communist  leanings:  the  Hawaii  state 
constitutional  convention  removed  two  dele- 
gates Identified  with  communism. 

n.    COMMtTNrtT   CHCtrPS 

A.  Hawaii  Residents  Association.  Inc..  a 
community  group,  was  formed  in  October 
1943  to  combat  what  It  believed  were  sub- 
versive elements  in  Hawaii.  A  Junior  or- 
ganization was  organized  soon  thereafter. 

B.  The  B;ir  Association  of  Hawaii  re- 
quested the  House  Un-Araerlcan  Activities 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
investigate  alleged  communistic  influences 
In  Hawaii  so  that  they  might  t)e  combatted. 

C.  The  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union-  made  a  separate  re- 
quest which  was  referred  to  the  United  States 
Hoiise  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

D.  The  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  unanimciisly  voted  that  all  mem- 
bers (457t  must  t?ke  a  non-Communist  oath. 

E.  Conference  of  Civic  Organizations  was 
formed  to  combat  communism  in  Hawaii. 

F.  Citizens  Committee  planned  an  anti- 
Communist  program. 

G.  Individual  efforts.  Numerous  Indi- 
viduals in  HawaU  requested  the  H-use  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  Congress 
to  investigate  the  e.\tent  of  communism  In 
Hawaii;  many  individuals  served  on  commit- 
tees the  purpose  of  which  were  to  combat 
communism  in  Hawaii. 

nr.    ET.ECTICN    RETtTENS 

A.  The  1948  general  election  shows  Hawaii 
to  be  a  normal  political  commonwealth  and 
not  controlled  by  subversive  elements. 
More  than  112.000  voters — comprising  more 
than  85  percent  of  those  registered — cast  bal- 
lots for  118  territorial  and  107  county  candi- 
dates. Of  the  91  elective  offices.  55  went  to 
Republicans  and  36  to  Democrats.  In  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  29  Republicans  were 
elected  and  16  Democrats,  the  control  being 
9-6  in  the  Senate  and  20-10  in  the  House. 
In  county  offices,  the  GOP  elected  20  officials 
and  the  Democrats  20.  Candidates  endorsed 
by  the  f.  A.  C.  were  generally  defeated. 

Statistics  show  that  the  various  races  in 
Hawaii  take  a  normal  interest  In  politics; 
20  percent  of  the  Legislature  are  Hawaiian 
In  heritage,  46  percent  are  Caucasian.  6  per- 
cent Chinese,  and  26  percent  Japanese. 

B.  The  1950  election  of  63  delegates  to 
the  Hawaii  State  Constitutional  Convention 
shows  widespread  interest  In  State  govern- 
ment by  outstanding  citizens.  The  second 
largest  vote  in  Hawaii's  history — more  than 
97.000  voters — on  March  21  showed  that, 
although  candidates  ran  without  party 
labels,  the  people  elected  29  Republicans,  23 
Democrats,  and  11  other  candidates  as  dele- 
gates to  Hawaii's  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Elected  were  27  Caucasians,'  20 
Japanese- Americans,  11  Hawaiians,  and  5 
Chinese.  Delegates  elected  include  a  Judge, 
16  attorneys.  2  district  court  practitioners, 
a  physician,  4  dentists,  7  educators,  2  pine- 


apple company  presidents.  7  other  sugar 
and  pineapple  company  men,  3  real-estate 
men.  2  insurance  men.  2  tax  consultants.  3 
ranchers,  6  store  owners.  5  county  super- 
visors, and  4  housewives.  The  so-called  left- 
wing  I.  L.  W.  U.  candidates,  with  14  entered 
In  the  primaries,  emerged  from  that  ru.n- 
off  with  7  contenders,  and  finally  won  2  seats 
In  the  convention,  one  of  which  was  vacated 
by  the  convention  because  the  delegate  In 
question  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  House 
Un-Amerlcaa  Activities  Committee. 

rV     DEMOCRATIC       P.\RTT       OF       HAW.\n       DEALI>0 
ErTTCTl\Tl.r     WITH     COMMrNIST     ELEMENT 

Though  Hawaii's  political  life  has  been 
traditionally  sound  and  free  from  radical 
leadership  in  the  government.  mUitant  labor 
leadership  Infiltrated  the  Democratic  Party 
In  Hawaii  after  World  War  II.  The  threat 
of  subversive  influences  in  the  Democratic 
Party  Ls  being  removed  by  the  membership 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic process:  the  15  suspected  Communists 
In  the  party  were  recently  dealt  with  as  fol- 
lows— 9  signed  loyalty  oaths  to  the  United 
States  Government,  4  were  otisted  from  the 
party  by  the  executive  board,  and  the  re- 
maining suspect  resigned. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Af^airs.  after  hearing  testimony  from 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  which  Investigated  dur- 
ing April  1950  subversive  influences  in 
Hawaii,  reported  in  July  that:  "The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
generally  are  alert  to  the  importance  of 
guarding  against  Communist  infiltration." 
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Address  by  Dr.  Vojtech  Krajcovic  Before 
the  Members  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  Slovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSTtVANl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  address  by  Dr. 
Vojtech  Krajcovic  before  the  members 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Slovakia  delivered  on  July  7, 
1950.  in  New  York  City: 

Saints  Ctuil  and  METHOcitrs,  Slovakia  and 
Communism 

On  this  memorable  day  of  Saints  Cyril  and 
Methodius  it  is  exactly  1  year  since  the 
democratic  world  learned  with  great  satis- 
faction of  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities 
between  the  Communist  authorities  and  the 
vast  masses  of  the  staunchly  democratic  pop- 
ulation of  Slovakia.  Catholics  of  Slovakia 
using  fists,  scythes,  and  clubs  attacked  and 
dro%e  off  police  and  Communist  Party's 
leaders  who  came  to  arrest  priests  through- 
out our  enslaved  country  in  order  to  prevent 
the  reading  of  pastoral  letters,  which  for  the 
Slovaks  mean  immensely  more  than  the 
UKazy  of  a  godless  ^TO^'ernment  of  Prague 
directed  by  Kremlin. 

Hundreds  of  priests  and  the  masses  of  de- 
vout Slovaks  have  been  terrorized,  tortured, 
and  finally  thrown  into  the  prisons  or  sent 
Into  the  labor  or  concentration  camps,  while 
their  bishops  have  been  gradually  silenced 
and  Interned  nourishing  in  their  gallant 
hearts  and  conviction  that  their  fight,  hu- 
mliiati  m  and  suffering  for  Christianity  and 
democracy  was  and  is  not  in  vain  and  that 
the  truth  will  ultimately  prevail  and  win. 
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Thus  Slovakia  rising  first  among  the  tat- 
ellues  of  Soviet  Russia  became  a  sjrmbol  of 
resistance.  Slovakia  has  risen  because  she 
is  carrv-int?  through  centuries  a  glorious  torch 
of  lUht— a  torch  which  she  received  I.IOO 
years  aeo  from  the  hands  of  two  saintly 
brothers.  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Due 
to  this  fact  Slovakia  became  an  attractive 
example  for  the  peoples  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  In  their  fight  against  commu- 
nism— ao,  as  Slovakia  was  an  example  for 
the  whole  Slavdom  1.100  years  ago.  when  she 
has  "risen"  in  accepting  Christianity  by 
merit  of  C>t11  and  Methodius,  against  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  In  order  to  bring  the 
light  into  the  very  heart  of  the  then  newly 
born  Russian  Empire. 

On  this  day  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius 
we  remember  with  pride  that  the  Slovaks 
accepted  the  Christianity  some  177  years  be- 
fore the  Russians  or  Magyars  and  at  least  100 
years  earlier  than  the  Czechs  or  Poles.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  neighbors  long 
continued  to  worship  pagan  gods,  a  most 
noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  eraly  na- 
tional life  of  the  Slovaks  was  that  they  were 
the  first  of  the  peoples  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe  to  accept  the  God  of  Christianity. 
This  was  a  characteristic  so  well  Inculcated 
In  our  nation  that  even  at  the  present  time 
It  gives  us  courage  not  only  to  resist  the 
kingdom  of  di.rkness.  but  to  rise  against  It — 
to  become  again  the  first  among  the  central 
and  eastern  European  nations  in  fighting  the 
evil  forces  of  communism. 

Who.  then,  were  Saints  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius that  their  infiuence  Is  still  actual?  Why 
did  they  come  to  Slovakia? 

In  those  years  800  and  the  century  which 
followed  Slovakia  resisted  successfully  the 
world  empire  of  the  German  kings.  It  was 
a  period  of  her  history  which  was  very  much 
alike  to  that  one  In  which  she  found  her- 
self shortly  after  the  World  War  II.  when  she 
had  to  face  the  problems  of  an  imposing 
world  empire  of  International  communism. 
How  did  Slovaks  re.sist  the  German  world 
empire  In  the  ninth  century  and  what  was 
their  plight  In  the  twentieth  century  against 
communism? 

In  the  year  863  Slovaks,  fearful  of  the 
political  Influence  that  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  German  missionary  work  Inspired  by 
the  dream  of  German  empire,  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  Emperor  Michael  III  of  Byzantium  to 
ask  for  missionaries  capable  of  teaching  the 
Christian  faith  In  their  own  language.  In 
those  days  of  history  It  was  this  great  "moral 
plan"  which  the  Slovaks  espoused  In  their 
resistance  to  the  Germans. 

The  Emperor  Michael  III  responded  In 
sending  to  the  Slovaks  two  Slav-speaking 
missionaries.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  two 
most  famous  brothers  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  known  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
Slavs  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  for  their 
own  work  In  Slovakia,  and  the  later  fruitful 
apostolate  of  their  disciples  beyond  Slovakia's 
borders  among  all  the  rest  of  the  Slavonic 
nations.  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  trans- 
lated the  Holy  Bible  Into  the  old  Slavonic 
language  then  spoken  by  the  Slovaks,  and 
Introduced  a  form  of  written  script  known 
as  glagollc — later  revised  as  Cyrillic — and 
thus  performed  a  work  for  which  civilization 
Itself  must  ever  remain  Indebted  to  them. 

The  missionary  work  of  S8.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  belongs  among  the  greatest  his- 
torical events  In  the  history  of  Europe.  At 
thea'  request,  as  at  that  of  the  Slovak  princes, 
the  Slavonic  language  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  Latin  and  Greek  by  Pope  John  VIII. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  has  been  formu- 
lated by  a  Russian  historian  with  the  ques- 
tion: "What  was  Slavdom  before  Cyril  and 
Methodius  came?  Scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  plains  of  central  Europe.  Russia,  and 
Balkans,  and  surrounded  by  foreign  and  hos- 
tile nations  on  all  sides,  the  Slavonic  race,  for 
all  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  with  which 
It  wa«  endowed  by  nature,  represented  not  a 
mighty   and    united    people   but    a   mass   of 


tribes  broken  up  Into  moet  fragmentary  and 
diverse  elements  without  any  consciousness 
of  their  racial  kinship  and  strength." 

The  two  missionary  brothers  from  Salonika, 
therefore,  enriched  the  Slovaks  and  through 
them  the  rest  of  the  Slav  people,  not  only 
with  a  Christian  culture  but  with  culture  as 
such,  made  these  people  conscious  of  their 
nationality,  and  thereby  opened  up  the  way 
for  them  to  civilization  Itself.  From  Slo- 
vakia, then,  the  missionary  work  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  spread  throughout  all  of 
Pannonla  to  the  Croatlans,  Serbs,  Bulgarians, 
and  later  to  the  Ukrainians  and  Russians 
and  even,  finally,  to  the  Latin  Rumanians. 

Were  the  Slovaks,  therefore,  to  have  con- 
tributed nothing  more  to  history  than  this 
fertile  soil  for  Christianity  to  take  root  and 
spread,  by  bringing  Into  use  the  Slavonic 
liturgical  rite  among  the  rest  of  the  Slavs, 
their  name  would  have  to  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory for  all  time. 

But  the  old  Slovaks,  by  adopting  anl  v  arry- 
Ing  out  thlE  moral  plan,  saved  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  drawing  of  parallels  between  the  early 
history  of  Slovakia  and  the  contemporary 
history  of  Slovaks,  enslaved  by  International 
communism,  clearly  proves  that  the  Slovaks 
will  prove  great  again  only  If  they  will  have 
a  place  In  the  family  of  Independent  nations, 
where  again  they  will  be  permitted  to  Invent 
and  to  apply  political  devices  unhampered 
as  they  did  In  the  nine  centuries  for  common 
good  of  Europe  and  humanity  when  they 
became  the  tool  for  the  spread  of  light  there, 
where  only  the  darkness  was  at  home  up  to 
that  time. 


Acting  Governor  Long  Cites  Outstanding 
Features  of  the  Constitution  Drafted  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  Addressing  the 
Concluding  Session  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Constitutional  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  text  of  an 
outstanding  address  delivered  by  the  Act- 
ing Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
Oren  E.  Long,  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Hawaii  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  the  throne  room  of  loiani 
Paiace.  Honolulu,  Saturday,  July  22, 1950: 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  receive  this 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  It  Is  an  unusual  privilege,  be- 
cause in  very  truth,  this  Is  a  slgnlcant  occa- 
sion. 

The  document  I  hold  in  my  hand  belongs 
neither  to  you  nor  to  me.  To  you  has  been 
given  the  privilege  of  creating  It;  to  me  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  accepting  It  In  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Hawaii.  To  the  voters 
of  Hawaii  will  be  given  the  prerogative  cf 
adopting  the  principles,  the  concepts,  the 
Ideals,  and  the  framework  for  government 
whlph  makes  this  document  a  living,  dy- 
namic frame  of  reference  for  generations  to 
come.  Hawaii's  state  constitution  belongs  to 
posterity. 

Tour  accomplishments  to  date  are  the  first 
step  In  a  program  that  points  to  an  event 
of    great    Importance    to    the    Nation — the 


actual  granting  of  statehood  to  this  Terri- 
tory. When  this  Is  done.  It  will  show  to  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
not  only  proclaims  Its  belief  In  democracy, 
but  practices  democracy. 

HAWAII     19     AMERICAN 

We  who  know  Hawaii  know,  too,  how 
American  we  are;  how  able  we  are  In  our 
capacity  to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  democ- 
racy, burs  Is,  in  all  truth,  an  American 
tr;ulltlon  brought  to  our  shores  a  ce.-.tury  and 
more  ago.  from  the  very  cradle  of  American 
democracy  Itself.  But  ours,  too.  Is  a 
Hawaiian  tradition — a  tradition  of  friend- 
liness, of  tolerance,  and  of  good  will  toward 
all  men— a  tradition  embodied  In  the  word 
"Aloha"  There  remains  but  the  formal 
action  of  the  American  Congress  to  en  ible  us 
to  demonstrate  what  our  American  h?rltage 
and  our  Hawaiian  heritage  can  mean  to  us, 
to  our  country,  and  to  the  world  at  Urge. 

Personally,  I  have  but  one  regret  with  ref- 
erence of  this  constitution.  I  regret  that 
^  have  had  no  formal  share  in  the  delibera- 
tions, the  debate,  and  the  final  decisions 
which  brought  it  Into  being.  While  I  can- 
not affix  my  signature  to  this  historic  docu- 
ment. I  take  pride  nevertheless  In  having 
played  a  role  In  the  drama  of  which  I:  Is  the 
climax.  I  have  seen  It  emerge  through  the 
successive  stages  of  the  enabling  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  elections,  the  organlaztlon 
of  the  convention,  the  Individual  proposals, 
the  committee  proposals,  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic debates  on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
the  painstaking  scrutiny  of  the  committee 
on  style.  I  have  seen  emerge  from  more  than 
4,000,000  spoken  words  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  and  perhaps  as  many  again  in 
the  committee  meetings,  a  drx:ument  of 
14.000  words — a  document  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  one  that  Is  complete  In  Its  state- 
ment of  principles,  succinctly  expressed. 

DCLECATX   XLTCTED  ON    MARCH    J'-! 

On  March  22,  you  were  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple Of  this  Territory  to  perform  a  task  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  future  of  Hawaii. 
That  task  was  the  writing  of  a  constitution 
In  keeping  with  the  l)cst  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican life,  a  constitution  that  will  enable 
the  people  to  preserve  all  that  Is  good  In  our 
tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  future  social,  political  and  economic 
growth. 

As  of  this  date,  you  have  completed  this 
assignment. 

Only  experience  under  this  document  can 
Indicate  the  thoroughness  of  your  delibera- 
tions and  the  soundness  of  your  Judgment. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  favorable. 

I  wish  to  evaluate  your  accomplishment 
In  the  light  of  a  statement  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  make  at  the  opening  of  your  conven- 
tion.    At  that  time.  I  said: 

"The  Constitution  which  you  will  write 
should  be  an  expression  of  faith — faith  la 
the  future,  faith  In  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tomorrow  to  cope  with  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

"There  should  be  no  effort  to  flx  the  affairs 
of  the  Government.  Any  effort  to  make  the 
Government  static  or  to  set  up  loglsiatlve 
blocks  against  change,  would  be  thu  equiva- 
lent of  announcing  that  you  only  have  wis- 
dom and  that  future  representative's  of  the 
people  will  not  have  the  ability  to  meet  the 
problems  of  their  day. 

"Any  such  attempt  to  legislate  for  the 
future  would  be  an  admission  of  fear  of  the 
future. 

"Your  challenge,  then,  is  not  to  solve  the 
problems  of  tomorrow,  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide a  guide  under  which  those  problems 
may  be  worked  out.  a  guide  that  will  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  social  groAth  and 
change  In  accordance  with  our  dtmocraiio 
tradition. 

"It  U  this  flexibility,  this  Invi-atlon  to 
growth,  that  gives  distinction  to  our  Fed- 
eral   Constitution — the    greatest    doctunent 
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ever  struck  off  by  the  minds  of  men.  Its 
greatness  was  not  that  it  contained  all  truth, 
but  rather.  It  provided  for  growth  In  meet- 
ing changing  conditions,  for  such  great 
amendments  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  for 
other  amendments  that  have  served  the  best 
interebU  of  the  Nation.  Tou  will  wish  to 
keep  these  qualities  before  you  as  you  work 
on  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Hawaii." 

It  Is  my  measured  judgment  that  you  have 
had  these  guiding  principles  in  mind,  and 
that  your  work  Is  good. 

HIGH    DECREE   OF    UNANIMrTT    ACHIEVED 

While  there  have  been  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  in  your  deliberations,  this  con- 
stitution represents  a  rather  high  degree  of 
unanimity  of  thought,  and  ycu  have  wisely 
provided  procedures  for  amendments  that 
may  seem  desirable  to  meet  the  changes  that 
are  inevitable  In  our  dynamic  society. 

One  of  the  really  significant  parts  of  this 
constitution  Is  section  2,  article  XV,  which 
provides  automatically  that  the  people  shall 
have  an  opportunity  at  least  once  every  10 
years  to  propose  amendments.  This  pro- 
vision represents  wisdom  that  Is  unique  in 
the  Ctate  constitutions  of  America.  Further- 
more, It  is  significant  that  this  section  had 
the  approval  of  almost  every  member  of  the 
convention. 

In  connection  with  the  lack  of  complete 
agreement.  It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that 
even  the  Federal  Constitution  was  not  ap- 
proved until  there  was  general  agreement 
that  a  number  of  basic  amendments,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  would  be  submitted  and  supported 
for  adoption.  Hawaii  Is  assured  of  this  prlT- 
Uege,  and,  I  am  confident,  wUl  show  the  same 
wisdom  In  amending  her  constitution  that 
the  Nation  has  shown  in  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

CONSTTTCmON    EVALUATED 

It  is,  of  cotirse,  difBcult  to  view  this  con- 
stitution in  the  light  of  historical  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  possible,  however,  to  evaluate  It 
In  terms  of  similar  documents.  And  this  I 
have  tried  to  do.  My  observations  lead  me 
to  believe: 

First,  that  Hawaii's  State  Constitution  will 
be  noted  for  Its  conciseness,  force  of  expres- 
sion, and  draftsmanship.  In  these  respects. 
It  really  excels. 

Second,  that  It  Is  a  peoples  constitution, 
rather  than  a  lawyers"  constitution.  It  is 
singularly  free  from  statutory  provisions;  its 
various  articles  reflect  those  matters  which 
are  of  concern  to  all  the  people;  It  Is  a  docu- 
ment as  free  as  one  can  be.  of  obstruse  tech- 
nicalities. 

Third,  it  is  a  modern  document — modern, 
without  departure  from  traditions  sacred  In 
American  thought  and  practice.  I  note,  by 
way  of  example: 

A  bill  of  rights,  guaranteeing  the  indi- 
vidual freedoms  so  much  a  part  uf  the  Amer- 
ican heritage,  but  a  bUl  of  rights  that  gives 
recognition  to  the  dynamics  of  change  in  a 
modern  world;  a  framework  for  legislation 
In  the  traditional  bicameral  pattern,  but 
brought  close  to  the  will  of  the  people;  pro- 
visions for  a  strong  and  efficient  executl\-e, 
but  with  reasonable  Umltatlons  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  power;  a  judiciary  removed 
from  partisan  politics;  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  local  government  In 
accord  with  fhe  will  of  the  people;  provi- 
sions for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  Improved  and  more  uni- 
versal land  utUization;  the  expression  of 
basic  principles  relating  to  the  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people;  a  framework 
for  the  development  of  public  and  higher 
education,  confined  to  fundamental  law  and 
not  restrictive  in  character. 

Theee  features  Indicate  that.  In  the  main. 
the  constitution  you  have  Just  signed  It 
fairly  conservative.  I  say  fairly  conserva- 
tive, because  it  does  contain  provisions  that 
are   In   keeping   with   Uberal   trends.     Tou 
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have  not  hesitated  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  change  In  government 

For  Instance,  you  have  Indicated  yo\ir  be- 
lief In  the  youtn  of  Hawaii,  by  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  20  years.  Only  one  State, 
Georgia,  has  departed  from  the  traditional 
21 -year  requirement. 

You  have  assured  labor  the  right  to  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, a  provision  found  only  In  three  other 
State  constitutions.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Missouri. 

You  have  made  certain  the  right  of  the 
people  to  amend  their  constitution,  either 
through  legislative  action  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification,  ur  through  the  pro- 
vision that  every  10  years  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  request  amendments. 

You  have  provided  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  by  holding 
within  20,  the  number  of  departments  that 
may  be  established,  thus  assuring  greater 
coordination  of  all  functions  of  government. 

You  have  laid  the  basis  for  Improving  legis- 
lation, by  placing  limitations  on  the  pocket 
veto  and  by  doing  away  with  the  practice 
of  ice-boxlng  bills  In  legislative  committees. 

You  have  provided  for  the  automatic  re- 
apportionment of  representation  every  10 
years  on  the  basis  of  registered  voters  in  the 
various  districts. 

Hawaii's  State  constitution  may  not  be 
the  beat  of  such  documents,  but  I  know  of 
none  better.  It  la  an  Indication  of  a  belief 
in  the  right  cf  the  people  to  participate  In 
government;  It  Is  an  expression  of  faith  in 
their  capacity  to  deal  intelligently  with 
problems  and  oppwrtunltles  as  they  arise. 
And  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  The  purpose 
of  a  constitution  Is  not  to  limit  progress  but 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  progress. 

Mr.  President,  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  I  accept  this  constitution  in  humble 
tribute  to  those  who  throughout  the  years 
have  dreamed  of  statehood,  of  those  who 
have  so  ably  represented  the  people  of  these 
islands  in  the  preparation  of  this  document, 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
so  valiantly  fought  for  our  cause,  of  the 
countless  friends  on  the  mainland.  In  and 
out  of  official  life,  who  have  stood  by  o\ir 
side.  We.  the  people  of  Hawaii,  can  now  do 
no  less  than  approve  a  work  so  well  wrought. 


Cotton  Should  Be  Stored  in  New  England 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   MASSArHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Fall  River 
Herald-News  of  Monday,  July  24.  1950: 
Stop  Sectional  Pc«jtics 

Fall  Rivers  textile  Industry  Is  Justified  in 
requesting  the  Federal  Government  to  store 
some  of  Its  cotton  In  this  area  In  order  to 
take  It  more  readily  accessible  to  the  plants 
here. 

At  present  the  Government  bU3rs  the  cot- 
ton in  the  South  and  pays  for  Its  storage  in 
the  South.  When  Northern  mills  want  some 
of  it  they  wait  6  weeks  for  a  delivery. 

Since  an  emergency  may  arise  and  produc- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  cloth  may  become 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  delays  In  securing 
raw  materials  can  be  injurious  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Government  can  place  In  this  section 
of  New  England  cotton  that  will  be  needed 


here  and  avoid  later  unnecessary  pressure  on 
the  railroads  systems  when  boxcars  will  be 
in  strong  demand. 

The  only  difference  will  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  someone  in  New  England 
for  storage  space.  The  desire  to  give  pref- 
erences to  the  South,  evident  in  most  actions 
of  the  Government,  cannot  be  Justified  in 
this  instance.  National  welfare  suggests  im- 
mediate uansfer  of  seme  cotton  to  New 
England. 


Ak   AtUck   Wonld  Catch   Nation  Wkh 
Immature  Cml  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  E.  Geiger.  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  23,  1950: 

An    Attack    Wotnjj    Catch    Nation    Wttk 

III MATtnu  Civil  Dctcmsi 

(By  Rot)ert  E.  Geiger) 

II  an  all-out  war  should  develop  now,  it 
would  catch  the  United  States  with  an  im- 
mature clvU-defense  organization. 

Planners  have  been  aiming  at  1953  as  the 
date  to  bring  a  Nation-wide  organization 
into  full  strength— 12.000,000  to  15,000,000 
civilian  volunteers  trained  to  help  profes- 
sional rescue  teams. 

Officials  here  say  no  State  has  a  complete, 
ready-to-work,  organization  now. 

However.  Paul  J.  Larsen,  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Defense  OfiBce  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  says  the  Korean  fighting  haa 
caused  some  States  to  speed  their  plans.  He 
believes  a  Nation-wide  organization  could 
be  set  up  within  fl  months. 

CrraS    AXD    STATES    WAENED 

Federal  officials  are  warning  cities  and 
States  it  will  be  up  to  them  to  aid  their  own 
citizens  if  and  when  they  should  have  a 
bombing  raid,  that  the  military  probably 
will  be  too  busy  fighting  an  offensive  war  to 
dig  out  txjmbed  cities. 

The  Government  Is  providing  information 
on  what  damage  might  be  exi)ected  from 
A-bombs  and  from  germ  and  chemical  war- 
fare. It  also  Is  working  out  a  national  plan  to 
help  eliminate  duplicate  defense  efforts  by 
city  and  State  organizations.  It  Is  helping 
to  train  civil-defense  workers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  now  have  some 
sort  of  a  civll-d»fense  plan  in  existence  or 
in  the  dlsctosslon  stage,  Mr.  Larsen  says. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  BILLS  PEMSIMC 

(Legislation  which  would  permit  the  Dis- 
trict to  set  up  a  civilian -defense  program 
Is  expected  to  come  up  in  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day.    It  already  has  House  approval. 

(Meanwhile,  President  Truman's  request 
for  «290.000  to  finance  the  program  this  fiscal 
year  is  pjending  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

(District  officials  have  be«*n  working  since 
last  March  on  a  paper  plan  for  civilian  de- 
fense. Plans  have  been  worked  out  for 
action  in  the  various  fields  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection,  water  service,  and  utilities, 
but  it  Is  expected  the  average  cltlaen  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  program  before  fall.) 

CLAT  BXaiW  MTW  TC«X  <BO>OP 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  f earner  mUltary  gover- 
nor in  Germany,  was  appointed  head  of  a 
defense  commission  in  New  York  State.    He 
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has  announced  an  extensive  program  for  Ih© 
State's  civilian  defense. 

For  weeks  military  experU«  have  been  warn- 
ing Congress  and  the  public  that  Russia  ap- 
parently has  the  atom  tnimbs  and  the  planes 
to  attack  the  United  States. 

They  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  Industries  and  th.^  population 
cannot  go  completely  underground  nor  be 
scattered  sufficiently  to  eliminate  all  attrac- 
tive targets. 

Before  the  Korean  disturbance  started.  Mr. 
Larsen  said  that  for  planning  purpi>seF  and 
to  have  adequate  reserves  of  such  things  as 
blood,  food,  and  fire-flphtlng  chemicals,  the 
worst  pos.slbIe  situation  must  be  assumed. 
At  the  worst,  he  said,  as  many  as  15  United 
States  cities  might  be  hit  on  the  first  day 
of  war.  Mr.  Larsen  emphasizes  this  Is  an 
assumption  for  planning  purposes  only. 

GREAT    DTSASTEB    POSSIBLE 

Experts  have  estimated  there  may  be  up 
to  100,000  casualties  from  an  atom  bomb. 
At  that  rate.  15  bombs  could  cause  1,500.0CO 
casualties — the  greatest  war  disaster,  In  hu- 
man lives.  In  world  history. 

How  Americans  act  in  such  a  disaster 
mlcht  mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat.  If  they  panic.  W.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, chairman  of  the  NSRB,  has  said, 
the  first  sneak  raid  could  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Larsen  Is  making  studies  of  recent 
disasters,  like  the  South  Amboy.  N.  J.,  mu- 
nitions explosion  that  killed  31  persons  and 
Injured  312  on  May  19,  for  hints  on  how 
panic  can  be  averted. 

Gen.  Hoyt  S  Vandenberg.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  says  that  In  any  war  first  Air  Force 
priority  must  be  given  to  knocking  out  the 
enemy  Industries  and  military  Installations, 
second  priority  to  defending  American  cities 
with  Interceptor  planes  and  antiaircraft  de- 
vices, 

"If  we  could  foresee  the  possibility  of 
achieving  100  percent  effectiveness  against 
enemy  air  attacks,  through  any  system  of 
air  defense  technologically  and  economically 
feasible,  we  might  be  inclined  to  reverse 
these  priorities,"  General  Vandenberg  told  a 
Senate   appropriations   subcommittee. 

DEFENSE    FAR     BEHIND    EUHOPE  3 

United  States  civilian  defenses  probably 
are  far  behind  those  of  European  countries 
and  Russia.  A  pamphlet  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Atomic  Committee  says  20,000.000 
people  are  reported  to  have  participated  in 
1947  in  Russian  "voluntary"  civil-defense 
exercises  About  5.000,000  are  believed  to 
be  receiving  civil-defense  training  each  year. 

The  United  States  began  talking  of  a  peace- 
time civilian  defense  plan  as  long  ago  as 
19t6.  Organization  of  volunteers  is  Incom- 
plete now  because  the  target  date  of  1953 
was  set. 

Defense  officials  say  there  were  two  argu- 
ments fo  not  creating  a  huge  defense  organi- 
zation years  before  it  might  be  needed. 

First  was  the  cost,  which  they  say  will  be 
extremely  heavy.  Second,  they  believe  If 
great  numbers  of  volunteers  were  enlisted 
and  no  emergency  occurred  for  years,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hold  their  interest  and 
keep  them  from  dropping  out. 

DEBATE    DELAYS    PLAN 

Debate  over  how  much  responsibility  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  for 
rescuing  people  from  bombed  cities  has 
delay ?d  some  city  and  State  plans. 

Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  demanded  that  the  Government  place 
more  emphasis  on  military  help  for  civilians. 
He  al  -o  told  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee that  the  Government  should  desig- 
nate primary  target  cities — the  cities  the 
enemy  would  be  likely  to  hit  first.  He  said 
If  this  were  done  cities  that  aren't  ptimary 
targets  could  plan  to  help  the  others. 

Mr.  Larsen  has  told  mayors  that  the  argu- 
ment over  whether  civilian  defense  Is  a 
military  task  has  long  since  ended.     He  says 


the  military's  primary  mission  Is  to  win  the 
war.  that  civilians  must  be  organized  to 
take  care  of  themselves 

The  committee  of  Eastern  States  civilian 
defense  heads  will  meet  Tuesday  with  Mr. 
Symington. 

SEEKS   TO    LEARN    PLANS 

Leonard  Dreyfuss.  New  Jersey  defense 
director,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  eastern 
conference  of  State  defense  directors,  said 
the  committee  will  seek  to  learn  what  plans 
have  been  developed  at  the  national  level. 
The  committee  Includes,  besides  Mr.  Dreyfuss. 
Brig.  Gen.  Clement  H.  Wright,  of  New  York; 
Don  C.  Leonard,  of  Michigan;  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ernest  Vandlver,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  and  Col, 
Spauldlng  Blsbee,  of  Maine. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
NSRB  have  sponsored  courses  in  atomic  war- 
fare subjects  for  people  chosen  by  governors 
to  serve  as  State  civil-defense  advisers  and 
teachers. 

Courses  have  been  completed  by  148  phy- 
sician-teachers from  39  States  in  medical 
aspects  of  atomic  warfare  and  49  science  pro- 
fessors from  30  States  have  completed  courses 
in  detecting  radioactivity,  or  harmful  sub- 
stances that  might  be  left  after  bombing 
attacks. 

WILL    TEACH     RESCUE    TEAMS 

These  trained  people  will  Instruct  physi- 
cians and  rescue  teams  In  their  home  States, 

Volunteers  will  work  with  flre  and  police 
departments  and  other  full-time  rescue  work- 
ers  that  cities  will  train  in  defense  methods. 

Cities  are  expected  to  Join  with  each  other 
for  mutual  aid. 

Each  State  Is  expected  to  appoint  a  salaried 
director  of  civil  defense,  who  will  employ  a 
staff. 

Cities  are  expected  to  have  salaried  direc- 
tors with  staffs  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  plan- 
ning work,  calling  upon  citizens  for  help. 

The  Civil  Defense  Office  says  22  States  and 
Hawaii  have  legislation  of  some  kind  au- 
thorizing a  paid  civilian  defense  organiza- 
tion. Ten  others  have  authority  by  order  of 
the  governor. 

Mr.  Larsen  says  the  most  important  Job 
is  getting  the  paid  staffs  set  up  and  function- 
ing smoothly.  He  says  a  training  program 
for  the  volunteers  can  be  speeded  in  an 
emergency. 

ASSUMED   ATTACKS   BASIS 

An  "interim"  will  be  based  partially  on 
results  of  a  series  of  assumed  atomic  at- 
tacks against  three  American  cities,  Wash- 
ington. Seattle,  and  Chicago, 

Teams  have  mapped  theoretical  atomic  at- 
tacks against  each  city  They  are  estimat- 
ing damage  on  the  basis  of  known  facts 
about  atomic  bombs  and  assuming  b<.imbs 
burst  at  certain  times  and  places. 

Experts  will  prepare  civilian  defense  plans 
for  aiding  the  stricken  cities  and  then  de- 
termine how  successfully  they  could  have 
been  carried  out  with  only  the  people  and 
facilities  that  survived  the  imaginary  at- 
tacks 

Theie  are  plans  for  fire  and  police  work, 
for  providing  shelter,  food,  and  medical  care 
for  survivors,  bringing  In  aid  and  supplies, 
controlling  traffic,  and  meeting  other  prob- 
lems. 


The  Nehru-Stalin  Appeasement  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
boys  are  bleeding  on  the  battlefields  of 


Korea  we  hear  the  siren's  voice  of  ap- 
pea5:ement  calling  to  us  across  the  Pa- 
cific.   Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Stalin  are  fix- 
ing   up   a   deal.     The  deal,   which   Mr. 
Nehru  says  ha?  no  connection  with  Rus- 
sian  aeiuression  in  Korea,  is  that  Russia 
will  call  off  her  dogs  of  war  in  Korea  if 
we  will  seat  Communist  China  on  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1938  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain    returned    from    Munich. 
H"  brought  Peace  in  Our  Time  to  the 
cheering  crowds  of  Downing  Street,  but 
true  Englishmen  shrank  from  what  this 
implied.     Again  England  had  sacrificed 
principle  to  policy;   England  had  traf- 
ficked with  the  enemy  in  order  to  buy 
time. 

It  is  not  difficult.  Mr,  Speaker,  to  see 
that  we  are  in  the  same  situation  today 
in  regard  to  Communist  China.    Like 
Britain  at  Munich,  we  are  being  t?ken  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  while  the  voice 
of  Stalin  behind  us  whispers  "All  this  I 
will  give  unto  you  if  you  but  bow  down 
and   worship  me."    Britain  succumbed 
to   the   voice   of   the   tempter   In    1933. 
Britain  bought  peace  in  our  time  by  for- 
feiting principle  for  all  time.     Britain 
was  led  into  a  fool's  pardise.    Lulled  intO 
a  sense  of  false  security,  she  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  re- 
lentless foe  when  World  War  11  came. 
Far  from  buying  peace  in  our  time,  she 
bought  war  in  our  time  because  she  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  Hitler  at  Munich. 
Munich  has  become  synonj-Tnous  with 
appeasement  in  any  glossary  of  World 
War  II.     But  for  Munich  there  would 
have    been    no    false    British    security. 
World  War  U.  had  it  come  in  1938  in- 
stead of  a  year  later,  would  have  found 
Germany    less    prepared    and    Englaiid 
more  ready  than  she  was  a  year  later. 

The  advocates  of  appeasement  today 
can  find  no  connection  between  the 
events  of  June  25,  1950.  and  those  of 
July  1.  1946,  when  we  abandoned  China 
to  the  Reds.  On  that  earlier  date,  we 
too  sacrifled  principle  to  policy,  because 
we  abandoned  the  Hay  doctrine  of  the 
open  door  and  territorial  integrity  in 
China.  In  its  place  we  adopted  a  pohcy 
of  aloofness:  a  policy  of  a  "plague  on 
both  your  houses."  We  washed  our 
hands  of  the  recognized  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  we  said,  in  effect, 
to  Stalin.  "Come  and  get  it."  Stalin 
came  and  Stalin  got  it.  China  and  its 
500,000,000  people,  through  no  choice  of 
their  own.  and  without  any  plebiscite 
whatsoever,  were  taken  over  by  Red 
masters  who  have  now  been  appointed 
by  Moscow,  the  vanguard  that  is  to  bring 
all  Asia  under  Red  domination.  Under 
the  Moscow-indoctrinated  Mao  Tse-tung 
are  the  Red  puppet  leaders  in  French 
Indochina,  North  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines. Malaya.  Burma,  and  Siam.  It  is 
well  for  Mr.  Nehru  to  ponder  these  de- 
velopments because  Mr.  Nehru  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  delusion.  He  identifies  the 
Communist  puppets  in  China  with  the 
Nationalist  movement  of  India.  Mr. 
Nehru  will  find  to  his  sorrow  that  they 
are  not  the  same.  Mr,  Nehru  may  not 
be  a  Communist,  but  he  associates  with 
Communists,  and  one  cannot  associate 
one's  self  with  communism  without  In- 
coming tainted.  We  are  known  by  the 
company  we  keep.    One   rotten  apple 
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will  contaminate  the  barrel.    "We  can- 
i.ot  serve  God  and  mammon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  intervened  in  Korea 
In  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  at  their 
request  because  the  Republic  of  Korea* 
was  a  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Nehru  and  Stalm  would  now  have  us 
believe  the  Jction  that  the  Communists 
of  China  represent  a  twna  fide  revolu- 
tionary party  which  we  should  recognize. 
But  that  is  not  true.  The  Nationalist 
Government  of  China  ever  since  1920  has 
been  threatened  by  a  foe  from  without, 
not  by  a  bona  fide  revolution  from  with- 
in. Despite  the  efforts  of  John  S.  Service 
and  others  to  characterize  them  as 
•harmless  agrarians,  the  Reds  in  China 
have  been  from  the  very  beginning  the 
pawns  of  Moscow.  In  1920  when  Boro- 
din was  cent  to  Canton  by  the  Third  In- 
ternational, the  Soviet  instrument  of 
world  revolution,  to  "t)ore  from  within." 
he  first  encountered  the  stern  opposition 
of  Sun  Yat-sen's  young  brother-in-law. 
Ch:ang  Kai-shek  When  Sun  Yat-sen 
died  m  1925  the  mantle  of  Kuomintang 
authority  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
young  leader.  He  made  it  so  hot  for  the 
Reds  in  Canton  that  they  trekked  all  the 
vi ay  across  China  to  the  northwest  prov- 
ince of  Kalgan  Here  m  closer  touch 
with  Moscow  they  received  help  and  aid 
from  Soviet  Russia.  Chiang  was  always 
more  apprehensive  of  them  than  he  was 
of  the  Japanese  It  was  only  when 
Chiang  was  kidnaped  and  threatened 
with  death  that  he  agreed  to  fight  Japan 
in  1937.  When  the  Red  Nuieteenth 
Route  Army  was  thoroughly  beaten  by 
the  Japanese  at  Shanghai  in  1937. 
Chiang  did  not  lift  a  finger  in  their 
behalf.  After  Russia  was  attacked  by 
Hitler  and  we  got  in^o  the  war  as  an  ally 
of  Russia.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used  all 
his  persuasive  powers  to  get  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  then  driven  mto  Szechuaii  Province 
and  with  his  headquarters  at  Chung- 
king, to  br'.ng  the  Reds  mto  his  govern- 
ment. Sti.well,  Wallace.  Lattimore,  John 
S  Service,  and  John  Carter  Vincent  all 
joined  In  the  chorus  proclaiming  the 
Reds  "harmless  agrarians."  with  no  Mos- 
cow ties.  But  Chiang  remained  adamant. 
Fuially  after  Japans  surrender  General 
Marshall  was  induced  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  By  this  time  the 
Reds  were  being  well  armed  with  the 
Japanese  weapons  surrendered  to  Russia 
in  Manchuria.  When  Marshall  failed,  he 
withdrew  all  further  support  from 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  July  1  1946.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Na- 
tionalist China.  That  was  when  we  sac- 
rificed principle  for  policy. 

If  we  fail  to  read  this  plain  interpre- 
tation of  the  historj-  of  the  last  30  years 
in  China,  we  shall  fail  as  Chamberlain 
failed  at  Mumch.  If  we  listen  to  the 
tempter  on  the  mountain,  we  will  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  our  own  un- 
doing. 

Conimunist  China.  If  seated  on  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
would  be  just  another  pawn  for  Soviet 
Russia  in  its  attempt  to  conquer  the 
world.  As  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council  and  with  Russia  back  on  the 
Council,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
been  rendered  impotent  as  an  instru- 
ment of  world  peace. 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  later  than  we  think. 
This  is  no  "police  action"  in  Korea.  It 
is  the  fi^rst  battle  of  world  war  m,  and 
in  it  we  face  a  more  relentless  foe,  a  more 
skillful  propagandist  than  Adolf  Hitler. 
Coiled  in  the  Kiemlin  is  the  snake  of 
Moscow,  ready  to  strike  in  half  a  dozen 
directions  against  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

We  should  not  "wait  for  the  dust  to 
settle"  any  longer.  We  should  tell  Mr. 
Nehi'u  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  cry 
"Peace  '  that  there  is  no  peace.  Like 
Patrick  Henry,  we  must  once  more  voice 
those  immortal  words.  "Give  me  Uberty 
or  give  me  death."  The  voice  of  Nehru 
is  the  voice  of  Stalin  now  seeking  a  com- 
promise in  the  face  of  the  set-back  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  Nations  of  his 
open  and  naked  aggression  in  Korea. 
"There  can  be  no  peace  in  appeasement 
of  Soviet  Russia,  for  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  can  never  be  stopped  in  their 
insane  desire  to  conquer  the  world  ex- 
cept by  overpowering  force. 


Our  Challeofc  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PCNNSTLViiinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr,  VAN  ZJiNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  pnvileged 
to  play  the  role  of  host  to  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Cemetery  Associa- 
tions during  the  week  of  June  19.  1950, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  State  con- 
vention of  that  organization. 

The  delegates  in  attendance  were  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  hear  an  elo- 
quent and  inspiring  address  delivered  by 
Patrick  y.  OLeary.  Esq.,  of  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa.  at  the  annual  convention  ban- 
quet held  at  tlie  Penn-Alto  Hotel  on  June 
19. 

Mr.  O  Leary  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Blair  County  (Pa  )  Ear  Association 
and  IS  a  higlily  respected  and  widely 
known  jurist  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

An  orator  of  no  mean  ability.  Mr. 
0"Lear\''s  address  was  widely  acclaimed 
and  since  it  is  of  such  timely  importance 
to  all  thoughtful  Americans  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  all  those  who  read  it  may  profit 
by  the  inspiration  embodied  in  such  an 
eloquent  discourse. 

The  address  follows: 

I  consider  it  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent this  evening,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  spiendid  group  oi  senoua- 
minded  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  most  essential  serv- 
ices and  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  trusts  that  man  can  render  to  his 
fellor;  men. 

You  have  assembled  here  In  serlotis  ses- 
sions to  discuss  your  mutual  .jroblems  and, 
by  mutual  aid,  find  their  solution;  to  keep 
Inforned  on  the  advancements  made  In  busi- 
ness practices  and  methods  of  management; 
to  learn  from  each  other  and  from  represen- 
tatives of  allied  Industries  how  to  do  a  better 


Job  that  you  may  serve  your  community  and 
th.'  public  more  efDdently;  and  to  rekindle 
and  reawaken  your  oonaclousness  of  the  hal- 
lowed profCMion  that  Is  yours  and  the  sense 
of  respcnalblUty  that  rests  upon  you  In  the 
fulfillment,  according  to  the  highest  Ameri- 
can Ideel  and  the  boll^vt  Christian  tradition 
of  yovir  obligation  to  your  sacred  trust  of 
•ervliig  the  Uvlng  and  honoring  the  dead. 

In  this  modern  age  with  all  its  progress  In 
science,  its  inventive  genius  and  rtrldes  In 
education,  with  all  that  it  has  produced  to 
make  life  more  livable,  to  overcome  disease 
and  drudgery,  to  asm  bat  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, to  make  life  richer,  happier,  and  more 
complete,  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  sin- 
ister influences  and  forces  using  that  same 
scientific  progress,  those  same  marvels  of 
modern  invention,  those  same  oppcxtunlties 
of  eaucation  to  attempt  to  wreck  our  clvUi- 
zation.  to  Ix'ing  mcn-e  suflering  tc  humanity, 
to  create  unrest  among  people  and  nations, 
to  overshadow  tlie  world  with  fear  and  fore- 
boding and  to  bruit,  imhapplnees  and  despair 
tu  the  minds  and  hearts  and  souls  of  man- 
kind. 

If,  In  our  day,  we  have  seen  the  excess  of 
nationalism  produce  a  mllitariatic  power  beh,t 
on  world  conquest  plunging  the  nations,  of 
tl  =>  world  into  the  fnghtful  holocaust  of  the 
Plrst  World  War,  to  be  overcome  only  after 
It  had  bled  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  of  their  most  precious  resources,  hu- 
man and  material;  and  then  only  to  end  in 
sov^ing  the  seeds  of  more  hatred,  distrust,  and 
greed  that  nurtured  and  produced  the  even 
more  despotic,  brutal  and  bloody  monsters  of 
nazism,  fascism,  and  communism — monsters 
that  have  left  weak  lations  in  slavery,  e~d 
strong  nations  staggering  and  dazed;  If.  even, 
here,  in  oxir  own  beloved  country,  the  only 
strong  biilwark  of  freedom  left  today  to  twi- 
ster the  spirits  and  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
men  of  good  wUl  the  world  ever,  we  have  seen 
signs  of  moral  termites  eating  away  at  the 
foundations  of  our  national  strength — in- 
crease In  crime,  destruction  of  family  life, 
progressively  rising  divorce  rates,  juvenile 
delinquency  unscrupulous  competition  and 
dishonesty  in  business,  disregard  of  ethics  in 
professions,  racketeering  in  labor  unions,  un- 
rest among  workers,  corruption  in  politic*, 
disloyalty  in  government,  and  the  Increasing 
tendency  by  btislnessmen.  farmers,  workers, 
and  even  educators,  the  organized  and  the 
tmorginu«d,  to  look  to  the  government,  local. 
Lvate  and  national,  for  the  solution  of  their 
problems  and  the  panacea  for  their  every  ail- 
ment, then  we  must  realize  that  as  we  have 
been  progressing  materially,  we  have  been 
retrogresslr?  spiritually. 

We  seem  to*  be  losing  our  sense  of  true 
values — discarding  hallowed  traditions  in 
the  name  of  progress;  substituting  new  ide- 
ologies for  ancient  Ideals,  selfishness  for 
charity,  paganism  for  morality,  the  ephem- 
eral things  of  time  for  thoee  that  are  eternal. 

As  the  song  hit  goes,  it  may  be  •"later 
than  we  think."  But  the  task  that  confronts 
\is  all  today.  In  whatever  walk  of  life.  Is  not 
to  ctirse  the  darkness.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
strike  a  light,  and  the  spark  that  we  must 
fan  to  flame  Is  a  return  In  our  private,  busi- 
ness and  national  life  to  those  spiritual  ideals 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  In  ad- 
herence to  which  It  has  prospered,  and  upon 
which  alone  it,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
world  that  depends  upon  it,  can  survive. 

Upon  what  vocation,  profession  or  busi- 
ness In  American  life,  excepting  only  that 
of  the  service  of  God  and  fellowman  In 
religion.  Is  the  Importance  of  spiritual  Ideals 
Impressed  more  firmly  than  upon  you  who 
devote  yourselves  tc  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  our  cemeteries — those  sacred  acres 
where  lie  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  who  handed  down  to  us  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  the  traditions  of  our 
race,  the  Ideals  of  otxr  land?  And,  there- 
fore, upon  what  group  in  our  society  is  there 
placed   a   greater   rebponsibUity   to   preserve 
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those  ideals,  to  maintain  those  traditions, 
to  keep  that  faith?  And  how  In  uur  voca- 
tion can  we  best  meet  this  challenge  of 
today  and  fulfill  our  special  obligation  of 
honoring  with  the  reverence  and  dignity  they 
merited  our  de-ir  departed,  and  serving  with 
fidelity  and  charity  the  living  they  have  left 
behind? 

Up<3n  every  individual  borne  Into  the 
world  there  are  placed  certain  obligations  and 
resp<jnsiblUties  to  God.  to  his  country  and 
to  his  fellowmen — to  each  according  to  the 
talents,  the  abilities,  the  V(.>catlon  or  place 
In  life  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  and 
blessed  by  his  Creator.  And  according  to  the 
use  he  makes  of  those  talents,  that  vocation, 
that  state  In  life  In  the  fulfillment  of  these 
obligations  shall  he  be  Judged  here  and  here- 
after, and  shall  he  be  truly  happy  and  suc- 
cessful In  carrying  out  Ms  destiny. 

To  some  the  field  of  service  Is  the  church: 
to  some  It  Is  In  education  and  Institutions 
of  learning;  to  some.  In  the  professions  of 
healing  the  sick:  to  some.  In  the  courtrooms 
and  legislatu-es  of  the  land;  to  others.  In 
tilling  the  soil  or  producing  for  the  needs 
and  comfort  of  humanity  in  the  mines,  the 
factories  and  the  workshops  of  the  world. 

To  us  In  the  cemetery  profession — whether 
as  proprietors,  directors,  managers,  or 
agents — Is  assigned  the  noble  duty  of  burying 
the  dead,  memorializing  them  by  creating 
and  maintaining  for  time  and  for  posterity, 
for  the  consolation  of  the  living  and  the  In- 
spiration of  people  yet  unborn,  living  shrines 
to  the  remembrance  of  their  lives  and  the 
perpetuation  of  their  Ideals. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity,  one 
of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
marking  the  difference  between  civilized  and 
cultured  nations  and  races  of  uncivilized  bar- 
barians was  the  reverence,  respect,  and  honor 
shown  their  dead.  The  Egyptians.  Greeks, 
and  Romans  kept  inviolate  their  burial  places 
and  erected  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
monuments  and  memorials  that  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  centuries  as  symbols 
or  their  enlightenment  and  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes  have  been  preserved  in  poetry  because 
of  their  consecration  to  the  defense  of  the 
relicts  of  their  ancestors. 

'  For  how  can  men  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  their  fathers. 
And  the  temples  of  their  Gods?" 

But  It  was  the  Jewish  people  which  gave  to 
civilization  its  greatest  contribution,  by  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  spiritual  Ideals. 
It  was  this  people  who  impressed  upon  this 
duty  of  burial  and  respect  for  the  dead,  a 
sacred  character. 

Of  all  the  ancients  It  was  the  Jewish  race 
alone  which  maintained  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  as 
a  creature  made  to  the  Image  and  likeness  of 
God,  possessed  of  a  soul  that  will  never  die, 
and  that  will  be  reunited  to  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  man  on  the  day  of  the  general 
resurrection. 

And  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
this  work  of  ours  has  been  Impressed  with  a 
sacred,  spiritual,  and  religious  character. 
CXir  divine  Master  Himself  emphasized  In  all 
His  teachings  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  life  ever- 
lasting to  come  after  death.  He  lent  His 
divine  dignity  to  burial  service  by  attending 
the  funerals  of  His  friends;  He  consoled  the 
bereaved  and  promised  In  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they 
shall  be  comforted." 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul, 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  In  his  epistle  that 
our  bodies  were  "temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit, " 
and  the  church  has  always  taught  that  this 
being  true  in  life,  therefore,  m  death  these 


bodies  have  not  lost  their  sacred  dignity  and, 
consequently,  they  and  their  resting  places 
must  be  considered,  consecrated,  and  so  held 
and  maintained.  Thus  the  burial  of  the  dead 
has  come  down  through  the  ages  a  religious 
rite,  a  corporal  work  of  mercy:  and  the  con- 
soling of  those  bereaved  by  death,  the  com- 
forting of  those  that  mourn,  has  also  de- 
scended from  the  beatitude  of  Christ  on  the 
mount  as  a  reli£;lous  duty,  a  blessed  work,  a 
spiritual  work  of  mercy. 

This,  then.  Is  the  solemn  and  religious 
nature  of  our  vocation;  this  Is  the  spiritual 
Ideal  that  ennobles  our  profession;  this  Is 
the  f  .ndamental  and  basic  motive  that 
should  gultle  and  govern  our  alms,  our  ob- 
jective, and  our  attitudes  In  the  fulfillment 
of  our  duties  and  the  performance  of  our 
services,  in  our  manifestation  of  reverence 
for  the  dead  and  our  consideration  for  the 
bereaved. 

If  we  In  the  cemetery  business  are  Imbued 
with  this  ideal  of  the  sacredness  of  our 
duties,  if  we  Instill  this  ideal  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  work  with  us  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  our  ceme- 
teries, then  we  cannot  fall  in  the  performance 
of  our  special  responsibility,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  finest  traditions  of  our  people  and 
preservation  of  our  American  Ideals.  For 
these  also.  In  their  deepest  and  most  signifi- 
cant sense,  are  spiritual  Ideals.  We  are 
a  proud  people — proud  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  made  possible  by  the  blood,  the 
sweat  and  tears,  the  enduring  sacrifices  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
those  who  built  our  country  Into  the 
strongest  and  most  productive  that  the 
world  has  ever  known:  proud  of  the  toil  and 
initiative  of  our  people  of  the  past  who.  In 
so  short  a  period  of  world  history,  created 
out  of  a  wilderness  this  Nation  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  unequaled  abundance, 
and  unbounded  opportunity.  No  other 
nation  observes  more  holidays  Ir  honor  of 
and  homage  to  its  heroes  than  we  Americans. 
We  are  also  a  sentimental  people.  No  oth- 
ers on  earth  are  more  generous  in  manifest- 
ing their  affections  and  devotion  to  those 
they  love  in  life  than  are  we.  Birthdays  and 
anniversaries  are  festive  occasions  in  almost 
every  American  home.  Special  days  are  set 
apart  to  honor,  religiously  and  reverently, 
privately  and  publicly,  the  mothers  and 
the  fathers  of  our  land. 

And  when  the  Inevitable  happens  and 
death  enters  to  separate  us  from  our  loved 
ones,  we  want  to  perpetuate  our  family  ties, 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  beautiful 
lives  and  noble  virtues  of  those  we  loved  so 
dearly  in  life,  and  hope  to  Join  again  in  the 
great  hereafter.  It  is  our  religious  convic- 
tions and  this  deep  abiding  sentiment  of 
loyalty  anu  devotion  that,  nurtured,  fos- 
tered, und  Increased,  wil'  constitute  our 
strongest  defense  and  safest  insurance 
against  the  Influences  that  attack  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  termites  that  gnaw 
on  the  foundations  of  our  national  strength. 
It  Is  these  same  religious  convictions  and 
abiding  sentiments  of  love  that  with  our 
Increasing  affluence  have  developed  our 
American  burial  places  from  the  small  and, 
of  times,  neglected  graveyards  and  church- 
yards of  the  past  Into  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
pansive cemeteries,  memorial  parks,  and 
gardens  of  today. 

No;  otu-  vocation  Is  not  Just  another  ousl- 
ness.  nor  are  our  cemet  rles  mere  places  for 
disposal  of  the  dead,  operated  for  the  en- 
richment of  their  proprietors.  It  Is  a  noble 
profession,  rich  in  spirituality,  tradition,  and 
Ideals,  and  ethical  and  moral  standards 
should  be  demanded  of  those  who  would 
embrace  It  of  as  high  an  order  as  those  re- 
quired In  any  of  the  recognized  professions 
In  our  modern  life. 


For  the  operation  of  a  cemetery  or  memo- 
rial park.  In  addition  to  being  a  sacred  trust. 
Is  a  public  trust  as  well,  a  calling  that  chal- 
lenges the  best  of  character,  talent,  and 
ability  of  those  who  make  It  their  career, 
'promoters  of  spiritual  Idealism,  guardians  of 
sacred  traditions,  creators  of  memorial*  to 
the  dead,  destined  to  be  a  lasting  heritage 
for  the  ages,  the  cemetery  administrators  >f 
today  occupy  a  place  of  Importance  In  the 
life  of  a  community,  shared  only  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  its  other  religious,  educa- 
tional,  and   cultural    Institutions. 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  upholding 
and  enhancing  the  dignity  of  our  calling  by 
constantly  keeping  before  us  the  ideals  of 
the  profession  while  always  striving  to  Im- 
prove the  service  that  Is  ours  to  render  to 
the  people  of  our  communities.  Keep  sacred 
the  graves  of  the  departed,  memorialize  the 
dead  by  providing  and  maintaining  for  them 
resting  places  of  lasting  beauty  that  will  be 
sources  of  consolation  and  Inspiration  to  the 
living. 

But  let  us  not  neglect  the  Importance  of 
our  duties  to  the  living.  No  one  In  the  full- 
ness of  life  likes  to  think  of  dying,  but  all  of 
us  know  that  death  Is  the  one  and  only  cer- 
tainty of  life.  It  Is  our  nature  to  antici- 
pate and  plan  for  the  UHcertain  things  of 
life  But  few.  indeed,  plan  for  the  only  thing 
that  Is  Inevitable.  The  family  home.  Us 
comfort,  Its  embellishments — all  these  are 
planned,  sometimes  for  years,  but  the  final 
resting  place  for  ourselves  and  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us  Is  much  too  often  a  place 
not  planned  but  only  acquired  when  acquisi- 
tion Is  forced  upon  us  at  a  time  of  extreme 
family  grief. 

No  one  in  this  vocation  need  be  told  of  the 
difficulty  at  such  a  time  of  assisting  the  be- 
reaved family.  We  fall  in  our  duty  to  the  liv- 
ing when,  as  cemetery  administrators,  we 
neglect  to  educate  and  counsel  the  public 
to  make  provision  for  this  Inevitable  need 
before  that  grlef-strlking  hour  when  the 
need  arises. 

In  your  own  dally  experience  and  In  the 
course  of  this  convention,  I  know  that  you 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
proper  management  and  maintenance  of  a 
cemetery  today  Is  a  complex  operation,  re- 
quiring an  administrator  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  executive,  salesman  and  sound  In- 
vestor, an  architect  and  engineer,  an  ac- 
countant, a  mechanic,  a  gardner  and  a  diplo- 
mat, a  labor-relations  genius  and  a  public- 
relations  expert,  and  with  the  threat  of  un- 
due  governmental  Interference,  somewhat 
of  a  politician  too.  but  the  thought  that  I 
would  leave  with  you  tonight  Is  that  by 
putting  first  things  firsc,  that  by  being  re- 
ligious men  if  you  will,  men  of  character. 
Imbued  with  spiritual  ideals,  loyal  men, 
faithful  to  your  sacred  trust  of  honoring 
the  dead  and  comforting  the  sorrowful  by 
the  practical  application  of  these  Ideals  in 
your  service  to  the  public,  you  will  be  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  today. 

You  will  be  lighting  a  candle  that  will 
show  the  way  to  better  public  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  you  perform.  You  will  de- 
feat alike  the  alms  of  those  who  would  make 
this  sacred  vocation  an  opportunity  for 
profiteering  on  the  sorrows  of  the  llvirg 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  politicians  who  would  make 
great  collective  burial  grounds  of  cherished 
community  shrines  and  consecrated  ceme- 
teries. You  will  be  fulfilling  your  special 
responsibility  to  God,  our  country  and  to 
posterity,  by  reawakening  the  religious  con- 
victions of  others:  by  restoring  spiritual 
Ideals  In  our  business  and  professional  life; 
by  preserving  the  best  of  our  American  tra- 
ditions and  leaving  an  everlasting  and  in- 
spltlng  heritage  for  the  ages. 
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Herduat  Marke  SborUf  e  Now  at  Cmis 
Stac« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

OP   NrW   JCXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
importance  of  Immediately  entering 
upon  a  program  to  make  seaworthy  the 
merchant  marine  reserve  fleet,  now  i;i 
moth  balls  and  a  real  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Courier-Post.  Camden,  N.  J  .  Issue  of 
July  25,  1950.  which  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Mekchant  Maeimx  SHoriACi  Now  at  rai 
Csisis  Stage 

Men  and  supplies  to  fight  the  Korean  war 
must  logically  be  transported  from  our  Paci- 
fic coast. 

But  reports  from  the  three  west  coast 
States  are  that,  bad  as  the  condition  of  oiir 
merchant  marine  and  ahlpyards  Is  on  th« 
Atlantic.  It  Is  worse  on  the  Pacific. 

Congressman  John  J.  Axxin.  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  says  that  the  labor  force  of  men  work- 
ing In  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  has  fallen  from  a 
wartime  peak  of  143.CX)0  to  less  than  S.'XiQ. 

There  are  hardly  enough  workers  to  repair 
8hiF>6  new  operating,  and  there  are  none  at 
all  to  refit  or  build  others. 

As  we  know  In  Camden  the  plctxire  U  al- 
most the  same  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coaFt.  We  are  building  a  handful  of  new 
ghlps  and  reconditioning  some,  but  generally 
shipyard  work  is  near  or  at  an  all-time  low. 

Since  Korea  Is  many  thousands  of  mile* 
from  even  our  west  coast.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  troops  or  equipment  to  reach  the 
fighting  cone. 

Ships  should  be  operating  In  a  continuous 
•treain.  like  a  pipeline  or  a  conveyor  belt,  to 
keep  men  and  material  flowing. 

Should  trouble  break  out  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  need  would  be  doubled 
or  tripled. 

According  to  Allin.  there  are  2.300  ships 
lying  Idle  In  drydock  today  which  carried 
supplies  during  the  last  war.  Last  yesu'  the 
Navy  asked  that  134  of  them  be  put  back 
Into  shape  but  objections  from  the  Budget 
Biueau  caused  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  reject  a  $25,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose. 

Extreme  cases  cited  by  Allin  are  two  ships 
In  the  refitting  yard  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Monterey  and  the  Manposa.  each  capable  oX 
carrying  8300  troops  but  laid  up  aaice  the 
war  for  reconditioning  for  passenger  use. 

The  Monterey  Is  two-thirdi  refitted,  the 
iiarxposa  one-third.  The  Navy  and  the  Army 
want  them,  and  west  coast  shipping  Interests 
wint  them,  but  the  Maritime  Commission 
hasn't  been  able  to  make  up  Its  mind  al- 
though the  work  remaining  to  be  done  to 
get  the  vessels  sailing  again  would  be  not 
much  more  than  a  matter  of  hours. 

Most  of  what  merchant  fleet  we  have  Is 
m  the  Atlantic  trade  and  this  make*  supply- 
ing the  Korean  front  that  miKh  harder. 

Th"  west  cofwt.  AixKN  says,  is  convinced 
that  we  are  at  war  regardless  of  whether 
others  think  so.  and  considers  the  shortage 
ot  active  merchant  shipping  as  spproaching 
a  national  crisu. 

For  years  the  Courier-Post  has  been  warn* 
Ing  that  our  neglect  oi  the  merchant  marine 
and  the  shipbuilding  Industry  might  bring 
on  such  a  crisis  in  an  emergency.  Now  weT* 
very  much  afraid  It  is  here. 


The  Government  should  take  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  meastires  to  place  all 
available  shipping  back  In  active  service,  to 
call  workers  back  to  the  shipyards,  and  to 
swing  back  Into  capacity  production  of  the 
new.  modem  types  of  vessels  that  the  coun- 
try needs  m  quantity  even  In  times  of  peace. 


Statement  by  Senator  Wiley  and  Corre- 
spoadence  on  Korea  Witk  Pro-G>mnin- 
nist  Milwankee  Gronp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR^ 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wtBCOMsm 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
relative  to  the  so-called  Stockholm  jieace 
petition  and  correspondence  with  the 
Milwaukee  Labor  Peace  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

JtaT  2«.  1950. 

CoaatspoNDENci  With  Pso-CoMMrNWr 
McwArKBi  Group  on  Koeka 

Mr.  Wn.£T.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are 
aware,  I  believe,  that  the  world-wide  Ccm- 
munist  movement  has  taken  the  propaganda 
offensive  by  coUecilng  millions  of  signatures 
for  the  phony  and  misnamed  Stockholm 
peace  petition. 

With  ail  the  peoples  of  the  globe  deeply 
concerned  that  a  third  terrible  world  war 
may  occur,  the  Reds  know  that  they  can 
play  upon  the  natural  sympathies  of  the 
average  man  by  pretending  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  banish  atomic  war.  whereas 
allegedly,  the  warmongering,  imperialistic, 
blood-thirsty  west  wants  to  wage  such  war. 

The  Reds  know  that  America's  greatest 
military  advantage  at  the  present  time  is 
her  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  wlilch  we  all 
presume  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
Russian  stockpile;  therefore,  the  Reds  have 
urged  in  this  phony  Stockholm  peace  peti- 
tion that  existing  stockpiles  of  bombs  be 
destroyed,  becatise  naturally  such  destruc- 
tion would  favor  the  Soviet  Union  and  crip- 
ple western  defense  and  poesible  offense. 

In  our  country,  the  House  Un-American 
Committee  has  deajly  shown  that  every  Red 
and  Red  frcnter  is  trying  to  use  the  Stock- 
holm petition  as  the  principal  weapon  In 
psychological  warfare.  Unlortunately,  1 
have  noted  that  violence  has  broken  out  tn 
some  cities  of  our  country.  Including  In  my 
own  State,  over  the  signing  of  the  petition. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that — 

1.  Every  American  whether  he  is  a  Com- 
munist or  not,  has  a  right  to  petition  his 
Government. 

2.  IX  a  Communist  petitions  our  Govern- 
ment, we  In  the  Congress  have  the  right  to 
read  the  petition  and  throw  It  to  the  waste 
basket,  because  we  recogntee  that  the  Reds 
are  not  loyal  to  America  In  the  first  place,  tnit 
owe  their  allegiance  to  the  Soviet  father- 
land. 

8.  Undoubtedly  90  percent  of  the  Indlvld- 
nals  who  sign  the  Stockholm  peace  petition 
In  our  country  will  be  tonocent  dupes  of  the 
Oommunlsts— gullible  individuals  who  have 
swallowed  the  Commtmlst  peace  Une.  There- 
fore, the  fact  that  any  IndlTldual  slgnr  th« 


petition  does  not  mean  per  ae  that  he  or  she 
U  a  Communist. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  he  un- 
doubtedly some  signers  who  are  real  fellow 
travelers  who  consistently  parrot  the  Com- 
mtmlst party  line. 

5.  I  deplore  the  violence  that  has  oecuiied 
over  this  petition.  One  does  not  change  a 
man  s  mind  by  cracking  open  his  skull.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  learned  that  physical 
violence  on  the  fanatic  only  makes  liim  that 
much  more  fanatic  and  arouses  support  for 
him  In  the  minds  of  foolish  Indlvidtials  who 
think  that  the  fanatic  has  become  a  martyr 
to  his  cause. 

6.  If  any  of  the  peace  petition  signers  at 
circulators  are  threatened  and  then  beaten 
up,  such  violence  merely  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  The  Reds  thrive  on 
chaos  and  confusion,  on  street  riots  and  the 
like.  Every  time  they  can  get  a  group  of 
factory  hands  to  start  beating  each  other  up 
even  on  a  picnic  (as  has  occurred)  that  de- 
lays assembly-line  operations  by  Just  that 
much,  because  inevitably  the  individuals  will 
have  bitter  feelings  when  they  return  to  the 
work  place  and  production  will  stiller. 

7.  I  sumarize  my  position  by  stating  that 
every  American  should  be  on  Lis  guard 
against  the  signing  and  circulation  of  these 
phony  peace  petitions.  Every  American 
should,  moreover,  attempt  to  acquaint  his 
neighbor  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  North  Korean  satellite  Is  now  and  has 
been  the  aggressor,  and  that  It  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  been  building  up  this  trend 
toward  a  third  world  war.  But  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  attempt  to  make  himself  the 
law  or  to  take  the  Uw  In  his  hands.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  any  individual 
manhandle  any  other  becatise  of  the  lat- 
ter's  political  views.  Let  us  write  strong  antl- 
Communlst  legislation,  but  let  such  legisla- 
tion be  in  accordance  with  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  our  beloved  country. 

Mii.wAt7Kzz  T.i.Toa  PsACi  CoMMrrrxx. 

Milicaukee.  Wu.,  July  20,  1950. 
Senator  Wrurr, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAS  SiNATOB  Wilit:  We,  the  tinder- 
signed  trade  unlonisu  of  Wisconsin,  are 
deeply  concerned  for  fear  that  the  Korean 
war  might  grow  Into  a  world-wide  atomic 
war  which  would  kill  and  cripple  milllcns  of 
Americans  and  people  of  other  cotintries. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  hostilities  in  Korea  as  soon  as 
possible  by  withdrawing  all  American  troops 
and  weapons  from  Korea  Immediately  and 
giving  full  freedom  to  the  Korean  people  to 
decide  their  own  destinies  free  from  all  out- 
side interference. 

We  agree  with  the  Wisconsin  dO  New« 
editorial  of  July  7.  1950,  when  It  says:  "As 
in  China  and  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States  has  repeated  the  same  mistake  in 
Korea.  In  our  hurry  to  find  somebody  to 
take  hold  In  Korea  we  took  hold  of  the  wrong 
friends." 

We  oppose  any  support  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  south  Korean  gov- 
ernment at  Synghman  Rhee.  which  has  im- 
prisoned and  killed  tens  of  thousands  of 
trade  unionists  and  poUtical  opvonents  In 
the  past  6  years. 

We  oppose  the  uae  at  the  atomic  bomb 
against  the  Korean  people.  In  1025  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  proposing  the 
outlawing  at  poison  gas  In  warfare.  We  tirge 
now  that  the  United  States  Government 
take  the  lead  In  bringing  about  the  outlaw- 
ing ot  the  atomic  bcmb  by  an  nations  and 
declaring  the  Govonment  which  first 
It  to  be  an  enemy  of  mankind. 
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We  support  the  Stockholm  world-peace 
appeal,  and  call  on  all  other  trade-unionists 
of  Wisconsin  to  sign  that  appeal  and  to  cir- 
culate it  In  the  Interest  of  peace  In  the 
world. 

Robert  Berberlch.  Milwaukee,  vice  presi- 
dent. Lodge  191.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen:  Edmund  V.  Bobrowlcz.  Milwau- 
kee. International  representative.  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers;  Robert  Buse.  Greendale, 
former  president.  Allls-Chalmers  Union. 
UAW-CIO;  John  Chaplock.  Milwaukee,  mem- 
ber.  Local  75.  UAW-CIO:  Harold  Christoffel. 
Milwaukee,  former  president.  Allls-Chamlers 
Union.  UAW-CIO:  Emll  Churchlch.  Milwau- 
kee, steward.  Local  75.  UAW-CIO:  James 
DeWitt.  Milwaukee,  international  represent- 
ative. UE-FE;  AKred  Hirsch.  MUwaukoe.  for- 
mer editor.  Wisconsin  CIO  News:  Joseph 
Horton.  Milwaukee,  member.  A.  F.  of  L.  Lino- 
leum Layers  Union;  William  Landrum.  Mil- 
waukee, member.  A.  F.  of  L.  Laborers  Ko.  113: 
Perry  Love,  Milwaukee,  member.  CIO  Steel 
Workers  Union:  Charley  Moore.  Milwaukee, 
executive  board  member.  Local  47.  IFLWU; 
Matt  Pirkir.  Milwaukee,  member.  Hosiery 
Workers  Union;  George  Sommers,  Milwaukee, 
member.  Brewery  Workers  No.  9.  delegate. 


United  Statts  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  J^tjiciart. 

July  21.  1950. 
Re:  Your  phony  "  peace"  p>etltlon. 
Milwaukee  Labor  Peace  Committee. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Today.  July  21.  I  received  a 
copy  cf  the  petition  of  July  20.  typewritten 
under  the  title  of  •Milwaukee  Labor  Peace 
Committee."  I  am  always  interested  :n  hear- 
ing from  all  segments  of  Wisconsin  public 
opinion,  even  though  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  the  opinion  comes  from  individuals 
who  intentionally  or  unwittingly  tire  parrot- 
ting  the  subversive  Communist  Party  line. 

I  am  wTitlng  this  open  letter  to  you,  there- 
fore, to  express  my  complete  disapproval  and 
rejection  of  the  stand  you  have  taken.  I 
respect  your  ripht  to  hold  wh:itever  opinions 
you  feel  like,  but  I  do  think  that  you  are 
absolutely  wrong  in  identifying  yourself  in 
any  way  with  unions  In  Milwaukee  or  any- 
where else.  I  note  that  you  have  referred 
to  your  unions  and  then  placed  In  paren- 
thesis the  words  '"for  identification  only." 
Apparently,  therefore,  your  respective  unions 
have  gotten  wise  to  the  fact  that  Communist 
f renters  have  been  too  lont;  getting  away 
with  covering  themselves  with  the  cloak  of  a 
union  label,  making  believe  that  rank  and 
file  union  members  support  their  vile  posi- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  the  following 
points  with  regard  to  your  appeal : 

1.  I  share  your  concern  that  "the  Korean 
war  might  grow  into  a  world-wide  atomic 
war  which  would  kill  and  cripple  millions  of 
Americans  and  people  of  other  countries." 
I  go  that  far  with  you  but  no  further.  For 
that  matter,  there  Isn't  probably  a  single 
sane  individual  In  America  who  looks  with 
glee  on  the  prospect  of  a  third  terrible  world 
war  in  which  our  own  and  Russian  cities 
would  be  blasted  Into  rubble.  In  which  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians  would  be  killed. 
In  which  the  whole  clock  of  western  civiliza- 
tion would  be  set  backward. 

2.  In  spite,  however,  of  our  detestation  of 
war.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  peace  appeal 
Is  anything  more  than  a  vicious  play  on  the 
natural  sympathies  of  the  American  people. 
As  such,  it  Is  Just  so  much  phony  Commu- 
nist-front bunk.  Peace  would  definitely  not 
be  secured  by  withdrawing  all  American 
troops  and  weapons  from  Korea.  On  the 
contrary.  If  we  were  to  abandon  the  South 
Korean  people,  that  woiild  constitute  the 
greatest  possible  Impetus  to  the  start  of 
world  war  III.  It  would  show  that  the 
American  people  were  so  weak  and  so  timid 
that  Instead  of  backln;:  up  Individual  lands 
against  aggression,  they  would  sacrlice  those 


lands  to  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressor.  Thus,  country  after  coun- 
try would  fall,  one  aiter  the  other,  in  the 
Hitler.  pre-World  War  II  pattern,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  become  so  cocky  with 
power  that  eventually  It  would  decide  to  take 
on  Uncle  Sam  himself  and  we  would  be  left 
without  allies,  without  friends,  fighting  on 
our  own  shores. 

3.  Your  comments  on  the  matter  of  giving 
full  freedom  to  the  Korean  people  and  allow- 
In?  them  to  decide  their  own  destinies  with- 
out  outside  interference  are  absolutely  p'j- 
surd.  I  say  that  particularly  when  one  c  n- 
sidcrs  the  fact  that  a  free  and  open  election 
was  held  In  South  Korea  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  but  no  such  election  other 
than  the  "Ja"  bayonet-at-your-back  typ« 
was  held  In  Northern  Korea.  The  people  of 
South  Korea  freely  and  voluntarily  chose  to 
set  up  their  own  independent  republic. 
They  were  entirely  free  from  American  con- 
trols, so  much  so  that  they  were  practically 
helpless  when  the  attack  came.  Why  do 
you  not  wire  or  write  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  UN  oljservers  to  go  into  North  Korea 
to  supervise  a  free  election  there,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  go  Into  eastern  Germany  to  super- 
vise a  free  election  there? 

4.  You  refer  to  a  Wisconsin  CIO  newspaper 
editorial,  although  the  CIO  In  Wisconsin,  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  our  Nation,  patriot- 
ically backs  our  Korean  war  effort.  No  one 
says  that  the  South  Korean  Government  Is 
composed  of  angels  any  more  than  any  other 
government  with  which  we  are  allied  is  com- 
posed of  angels,  or  for  that  matter,  our  own 
Government  is  so  composed.  What  we  do 
know,  however.  Is  that  the  South  Korean 
Government  Is  the  free  choice  of  the  South 
Korean  people,  whereas  the  North  Korean 
Government  consists  simply  of  hand-picked 
stooges  and  muscle  men  of  the  Soviet  Krem- 
lin. We  are  sure  that  if  the  Korean  people 
were  to  be  allowed  peace,  eventually  they 
would  get  rid  of  any  undesirable  elements 
In  their  own  government.  Just  as  any  other 
free  people  would.  We  are  fighting  for  their 
right  to  eliminate  undesirables  in  their  own 
way.  just  as  we  are  hoping  that  any  other 
allied  country  will  similarly  eliminate  un- 
desirable elements. 

5  Your  comments  on  the  atomic  bomb  are 
ridiculous  In  light  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  forestalled  our  efforts 
In  the  UN  to  come  to  an  Ironclad  agreement 
outlawing  atomic  weapons,  by  providing  ef- 
fective UN  controls.  America  has  taken  the 
leadership  to  end  the  atmolc  menace  over 
the  world,  but  the  Kremlin  refuses  to  allow 
international  Inspection  of  atomic-producing 
facilities. 

6.  You  give  your  whole  phony  case  away 
when  you  refer  to  the  Stockholm  world  peace 
appeal — a  misnomer  If  there  ever  was  one — - 
because  It  Is  not  a  peace  appeal,  It  Is  an  in- 
vitation for  the  Soviet  Union  to  commit  ag- 
gression. The  Stockholm  world  peace  appeal 
has  been  effectively  exposed  by  American 
newspapers  and  by  the  American  Congress 
as  the  latest  In  the  series  of  tricky  Com- 
munist strategems  to  mold  world  public 
opinion  so  that  the  free  world  lies  down  like 
a  helpless  kitten  while  the  Communist  lion 
proceeds  to  prowl  and  devour  at  will. 

In  this  war.  as  In  every  other  war,  Amer- 
ican worklngmen  will  constitute  the  most 
numerous  element  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Certainly,  therefore,  there  is  no  element  In 
Wisconsin  or  American  society  which  knows 
better  than  the  rank-and-file  laboring  people 
the  bitter  price  of  war.  Our  workers  know. 
however,  that  there  Is  even  a  worse  price  to 
appeasement.  When  one  attempts  to  ap- 
pease an  aggressor,  one  gels  neither  peace 
nor  security  nor  liberty. 

I  reject  completely,  therefore,  your  appeal. 
I  note  that  among  your  signers  are  a  group 
of  Individuals  whoae  very  names  have  be- 
et ime  so  completely  odious  that  the  average, 
decent   citizen   will   have   to   hold  his   nose 


every  time  he  hears  them  mentioned.  These 
Individuals,  by  their  obvious  pro-Communist 
activities,  have  damned  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  There  are  among  you. 
perhaps,  some  innocenu.  but  the  time  has 
long  come  for  you  to  wake  up  that  you  are  in 
the  company  of  Red  wolves  parading  In 
sheep's  clothing.  You  are  In  the  company 
of  men  who  support  the  very  group  In  the 
Kremlin  which  Is  murdering  American  boys 
In  the  fox  holes  of  Korea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexanoe*  WaET. 


The  Fall  Guy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  lemarks 
an  important  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  jf  July  23.  It  calls 
the  turn  on  the  Cabinet  split  over  for- 
eign pohcy: 

The  Fall  Gtrr 

The  first  political  casualty  of  the  Korean 
war,  as  distinguished  from  the  re;  1  article 
at  the  battlefront.  looks  to  be  Secetary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson. 

In  Korea.  Americans  are  being  k:lled  as  a 
result  of  decisions,  or  the  lack  of  them,  la 
Washington.  And  In  consequence  political 
strategy  demands  a  fall  guy.  The  evidence 
Is  clear  and  unmistakable  that  Mr.  Truman 
has  chosen  his  one-time  campaign  finance 
genius  for  this  sacrificial  misslolu  of  "no 
return." 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  abcut  It  be- 
fore, the  Presidential  seal  of  appsoval  was 
graciously  stamped  on  the  execution  decree 
in  that  by  now  all  too  famous  speec  i  to  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday.  July  19.     Hert  Is  It: 

"I  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  use  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  required  In  order  to 
obtain  the  Increased  strength  we  crust  have. 

"I  have  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
I>efense  to  meet  the  need  for  militiry  man- 
power by  calling  Into  active  Federil  service 
as  many  National  Guard  units  and  as  many 
units  and  Individuals  of  the  Reserve  forces 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  us  may  be 
required." 

Nobody  In  his  right  mind  thinks  Johnson 
will  really  make  any  controlling  decision  to 
snatch  more  citizens  from  their  h^mes  and 
send  them  off  to  the  wars. 

That  will  be  decided  by  Mr,  Truman. 

But  every  time  the  order  goe.s  out  for 
another  batch  of  recruits  whose  name  will  be 
on  the  paper? 

The  fall  guy's.  And  his  will  bo  the  un- 
popular head  to  go  on  the  block  when,  as 
every  politician  knows  It  must,  the  Inevi- 
table public  reaction  sets  In. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  graundwork 
for  this  Johnsonian  sacrifice  has  been  well 
and  truly  laid,  with  all  the  best  Kansas  City 
style. 

HE   COMMITTED   ORIGINAL   SIN 

Johnson  himself  committed  the  original 
sin  and  asked  for  it  back  when  he  took  the 
Job  he  now  holds.  He  had  done  his  boss  a 
magnificent  Job  of  financing  an  apparently 
hopeless  election  campaign.  And  now  he 
was  on  the  road  to  his  reward. 

Inevitably,  the  boss  must  some  day 
leave   the   White   House.     Who   would  sue- 
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ceed  him?  Johnson  let  It  be  known  that 
such  questions  were  "bothering  '  htm. 

It  was  a  fatal  noUun,  and  one  that  has 
ruined  his  likes,  before.  No  kind-emperor 
cares  to  look  at  candulatcs  for  his  crown. 
Roosevelt  used  to  lay  such  characters  dead 
In  long  rows  and  why  Johnsor.  ever  dreamed 
Mr.  Truman  would  be  any  different  nobody 
knows. 

But  he  did.  And  he  coupled  with  that 
a  Judgment  In  opposition  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Achescn  un  numerous  critically 
important  Issues  aflecting  the  peace  and 
safety  oX  the  United  States. 

Johnson.  It  so  happens.  Is  tisual'y  guilty 
of  holding  that  whatever  is  good  for  the 
United  States  should  be  the  first  consider- 
ation In  our  foreign  policy. 

Such  an  attltuue  was  bound  to  bring  him 
In  conflict  with  Achescn  and  immediately 
after  It  did  so  the  very  first  time.  Acheson 
set   his  Journalistic  hatchetmen   after  him. 

And  Johnson,  of  course,  helped  th»m  out 
by  nuking  such  large  round  arsertlons  as 
the  one  to  the  effect  that  if  Russia  attacks 
the  United  States  at  4  a.  m.,  we  wili  be  ever 
Moscow  by  5. 

That  one  was  sour  to  a  Nation  lemember- 
ing  the  late  Secretary  Prank  Knox's  declara- 
Ucn  of  December  6.  1941,  that  the  Nary  ts 
ready." 

Prom  these  early  starts,  the  operation  has 
since  narrowed  down  to  increasing  mere  offi- 
cial Imes.  The  most  significant  of  these 
preceding  the  ictual  blow  on  the  neck  m 
the  boss's  speech  of  Wednesday,  last,  came 
from  Mr  HENOEasoN  Lovelace  Lanham.  a 
completely  Truman  representative  from  the 
Seventh  Oewgla  District 

Repre«enta*  Tc  Lakham  demands  that 
Johnson  resign  for  having  •grossly  misled" 
the  country  on  the  state  of  preparedness. 
La.nham  Is,  of  course,  utterly  silent  on  such 
Items  as  Mr.  Truman's  order  forbidding  the 
70-group  Air  Force  provided  for  by  Congress 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Trumitn  s 
own  commission  on  minimum  needs  in  air 
power. 

ACHESCN  ts  TRX  OffS  TO  »  mtEO 

Now.  we  do  not  argue  Louis  Johnson  is 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  Defense  this  coun- 
try could  produce.  But  we  do  believe  he  ts 
the  best  the  Truman  admtnistraticn  will 
ever  let  take  siich  a  Job.  Until  there  Is  a 
change  In  the  White  House,  theref«.'re.  Lcuis 
Johnson  Is  better  for  thi?  country's  Interest 
than  any  likely  successor  If  for  no  ether  rea- 
son at  least  becatise  he  Is  man  enough  to 
stand  against  Acheeon  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

He  is  not  the  one  who  got  us  in  the  Jam 
were  in,  today,  nor  can  he  be  justly  blamed 
for  policy  decisions  that  guided  that  man. 
He  Is  Just  a  typical  fall  guy. 

The  man  who  should  l>e  drummed  cut  of 
Washington  between  now  and  the  soonest 
possible  election  day  Is  Acheson.  He  Is  the 
master  mind  of  our  disasters. 


Merchant  Marine  Shortage  Requires  an 
Iniine<liate  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  jrssKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
emergency  that  confronts  us  in  Korea 
presents  a  very  serious  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  transportation,  among 
the  many  other  problems. 

The  necessity  of  getting  men  aiid  sup- 
plies across  8.000  miles  of  water  is  a  tre- 


mendous task.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance.  We  can- 
not carry  on  a  successful  operation  with- 
out Ixjth.  Unfortunately  we  are  handi- 
capped by  insufficient  shipping  facilities. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  at  least 
134  ships  m  our  merchant  reserve  fleet 
that  could  be  utilized  if  they  were  in  con- 
dition. But  they  are  not  ready  They 
are  in  so-called  moth  trails.  They  can- 
not be  used  until  they  are  repaired  and 
conditioned  for  use  on  the  seas.  The 
importance  of  makme  them  available  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Without  their  use  we  are 
seriotLsly  handicapped  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  ready- 
ing these  ships  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
9234,  authcr.zing  and  direcung  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tmder  whose  juris- 
dxtion  they  now  are.  to  proceed  with  the 
rep»air  of  these  vessels  that  are  now  in 
the  merchant  reserve  fleet,  eifter  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  $25,000,000 
is  authorized  for  the  purpose 

Durmg  my  service  in  the  House  I  have 
tune  and  again  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  having  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  cur  fighting 
forces.  Our  experience  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  11  has  demonstrated 
the  importance  and.  in  fact,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  such.  Now  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  same  situation  in 
our  present  Korean  emergency  Our  mil- 
itary leaders,  both  Navy  and  Army,  have 
Likewise  time  and  again  acknowledged 
the  need  cf  a  supporting  merchant  ma- 
rine. Why,  then,  notwithstandin^a  our 
experiences  and  demonstrated  need  have 
we  as  a  Nation  been  so  negligent  in  this 
important  matter?  Foreign  cotmtries 
hive  not  t)een  so  derelict.  Since  World 
War  II.  they  have  been  building  like 
mad.  If  we  as  a  Nation  can  aSord  by 
appropriaticn  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  assist  foreign  countries  in 
building  up  their  merchant  marine,  then 
we  should  do  the  same  for  our  own  se- 
curity. There  is  no  justifiable  excuse 
for  our  not  doing  so 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine,  to  \^  hich  my  bill  ha^  been 
referred,  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
acting  speedily  so  that  the  matter  can 
have  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 


R£A  Program  u  MoDUna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
In  rtiral  electrification  in  Montana  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  is  so  gratifying 
to  me.  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  such 
interest  to  the  rural  families  of  Mon- 
tana, that  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  tabulation  of  the 
R£A  program  in  our  State. 


All  of  us  who  have  been  working  to 
bring  electricity  to  Montana  farms  and 
ranches  have  been  aware  of  the  steady 
and  consistent  progress  of  the  lines,  but 
it  is  not  until  you  see  a  comparison  of 
the  figures  today  with  those  of  5  years 
aso  that  you  realize  fully  the  great  work 
that  has  been  done. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  I  was  al- 
ready well  aware  cf  the  advantages  of 
the  REA  program.  My  own  farm  is 
scrv'?d  by  the  Park  Electric  Cooperative, 
and  I  was  the  first  president  of  that 
REA  co-op  I  was.  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  I  could  to  ex- 
tend similar  service  to  those  Montana 
farms  and  ranches  which  could  not  re- 
ceive it  otherwise.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  arriving  in  Washington.  I  asked 
the  Administrator  of  REA,  Mr.  Claude  R. 
W:ckard.  for  a  tabulation  of  the  REA 
program  in  Montana  at  that  time.  He 
prepared  me  a  repo.t  as  of  December  31, 
1945.  and  I  have  received  such  reports 
at  intervals  since,  using  them  in  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  adequate  loan  authoriza- 
tions to  continue  the  program  and  to 
publicize  Its  progress. 

At  the  time  of  my  election  to  Congress. 
REA  had  been  m  existence  for  9  years. 
and  the  first  rc-port.  December,  1945, 
shows  that  Montana  had  17  REA  co- 
operatives Djring  these  years  these  co- 
operatives had  received  loans  in  the 
amount  of  47.4C9.598.  of  which  they  had 
used  $3,571,668  to  build  3.377  miles  of 
line  serving  8.372  rural  consumers. 

The  report  of  Jun-  30.  1950.  just  5 
years  later,  shows  that  since  I  came  to 
Wa.-^hington  the  total  of  loan  funds  ap- 
proved has  grown  nearly  450  percent,  to 
$31871598  Funds  actually  used  now 
amount  to  $23,063,541.  a  sevenfold  in- 
crease. There  are  now  25  Montana  REA 
cooperatives,  and  they  are  serving  26,- 
282  consumers  on  14.456  miles  of  line. 
When  the  loans  already  approved  are 
used.  32.991  consumers  will  be  receiving 
serice  on  18.945  miles  of  line,  roughly 
four  times  as  many  consumers  as  we  had 
5  years  ago. 

I  take  pride  in  having  had  a  part  in 
building  this  remarkable  record,  particu- 
larly in  sponsoring  adequate  loan  au- 
thorizations to  keep  the  work  going  at  a 
maximum  rate.  The  loan  authorizations 
cf  the  coming  year  should  permit  con- 
tinued rapid  progrers.  provided  war 
shortages  do  not  interfere. 

The  Montana  REA  stop.'  is  not  com- 
plete unless  the  development  of  our 
water  and  water-power  resources  also  is 
mentioned.  Since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  helped  to  secure  funds  to 
complete  the  second  and  third  generators 
at  Fort  Peck,  supplying  thousands  of 
kilowatts  of  electric  power  for  Montana 
consumers,  and  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  and  Canyon  Ferry 
power  plants  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  available  supply. 

The  record  of  increased  progress  in  the 
development  of  our  resources  compares 
favorably  to  the  impressive  record  of 
REA  expansioi-.  It  is  also  encouraging 
that  power  is  now  available  to  REA  co- 
operatives from  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
at  the  same  rate  as  Government  power  is 
sold  to  those  cooperatives  having  direct 
connection  with  the  Port  Peck  plant. 
Also,  favorable  wheelinj  contracts  tave 
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been  made  with  the  Montana -Dakota 
companj-  Thij  is  a  tremendous  R«hanoe 
in  providing  exceptionally  low-cost  power 
to  rural  consumers. 

For  the  bonefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  thi-  REA  prusram.  I  will  add  that 
the  money  used  to  build  these  lines  is  a 
loan  from  the  Government  to  tlie  RFA 
cooperatives,   repaj-abie   within   a   rea- 


sonable period  of  timr  As  of  June  30. 
1950  only  1  Montana  REA  cooperative 
was  b«'hind  on  it-  paymonLs,  and  that 
for  a  small  sum  which  will  soon  be  ad- 
justed, while  11  cooperatives  were  actu- 
ally payuiR  in  advance  in  sums  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $90,000. 

The  same  principle  of  loaning  funds 
for  Lhe  extension  Oi  seivice  to  rural  areas 

REA  program  in  Montana 


is  now  being  followed  ir  the  REA  tele- 
phone program  which  we  established  a 
year  ago.  Those  of  us  who  worked  to  set 
up  the  telephone  program  have  every 
confidence  that  it  will  prove  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  rural  electrification  has 
been. 

The  following  chart  gives  details  of 
the  Montana  REA  proyiam: 
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ililiBated. 

The  Need  for  an  Expanding  Ameri- 
can Economy — Even  During  One  of 
Our  Greatest  Business  Booms  We  Have 
Stili  Not  Solved  the  Pr  )blem  of  Attain- 
ing and  Maintaining  Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  w.\sh:ngton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  19:0 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  WashinL;',on.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946 
established,  m  the  office  of  the  I*resident, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  study  the  economy  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  sirengtiis.  weak- 
nesses, and  needs,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  President  such  economic  policies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  our  economy 
healthy. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  tills  House 
will  recall  that  the  Employment  Act.  as 
originally  introduced,  was  Cilled  the 
fuU  emploj-ment  bill.  That  goal  of 
fxill  employment,  stated  so  dearly  In 
the  original  bill,  was  not  so  clearly  stated 
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in  the  bill  that  finally  was  enacted  into 
law.  In  my  opimon,  America — and.  for 
ti'.at  matter,  no  nation — should  ever  lose 
siuht  of  that  economic  goal. 

Full  employment  does  not  strictly 
mean  jc'  >  for  all.  There  will  always 
be  a  certain  movement  of  labor  in  any 
economy — constant  readjustments  and 
changes.  Economists  generally  agree 
that  in  so-called  full  employment, 
roughly  2  to  3  percent  of  the  labor  force 
will  be  classified  as  unemployed. 

One  of  the  excellent  publications  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  the 
monthly  bocklet  entitled  •Economic  In- 
dicators." The  July  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation contains  some  statistics  on  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  which  I 
belipve  -should  t)e  called  to  the  attention 
of  this  House. 

We  see  newspaper  stories  these  days 
that  tell  us  that  production  and  employ- 
ment arc  very  near  their  all-time  peaks 
reached  during  the  tremendous  boom  of 
1948  The  peak  in  employment  was 
reached  in  July  of  that  year  when  61.- 
615.000  Americans  had  jobs. 

In  June  of  1950.  we  had  nearly  reached 
this  peak:  61.482.000  Jobs  were  filled,  an 
increa.se  of  over  1.750.000  jobs  over  May. 
This  seems  to  be  encouraging  indeed. 


But  what  had  happened  to  the  total 
labor  force  from  May  to  Jure.'  When 
we  look  at  the  figures  we  find  that  in 
June  there  were  slightly  over  2.000.000 
more  Americans  on  the  job  m  irket  than 
there  had  been  in  May.  This  was  pre- 
dicted bj  the  economists,  vho  knew 
that  during  -he  month  of  June  well  over 
a  million  and  a  half  young  Americans 
would  be  pouring  out  of  schools  and  col- 
leges, many  of  them  looking  lor  work. 

The  percentage  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, compared  with  the  total  labor 
force,  actually  went  up  between  May  and 
June,  despite  the  tremendous  increase  in 
employment.  In  Ma.v  4  9  percent  of  the 
latxjr  force  was  unemployed  In  June 
5.2  percent  were  unemployed.  When  you 
compare  this  with  the  2  to  3  percent  that 
is  allowed  during  full  emplo:'ment,  you 
realize  that  even  during  one  of  our  big- 
gest business  booms,  we  ha\e  still  not 
entirely  solved  the  problem  of  attaining 
and  maintaining  full  emplo.vment. 

If  America  is  called  upon  to  mobilize 
once  more,  we  will  soon  reach  this  thing 
called  full  employment,  and  we  will  find 
ourselves  short  of  manpower  once  again. 
But  this  is  an  artificial  full  employment. 
The  fact  Is.  we  have  never  l>een  able  to 
reach  this  goal  in  times  of  ptace. 
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Like  It  or  not.  America— and  all  the 

other  nations  of  the  world  as  well — is 
faced  With  a  growing  population  and  a 
growing  labor  force  that  it  must  put  to 
work  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy and  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  roots 
of  democracy.  This  means  one  thing: 
an  expanding  economy,  growing  demand 
for  a  greater  production. 


The  Art  of  Doable  Talk 


EXTENSION  Of   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MTNNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fr.day. 
June  30.  1950.  the  East  Grand  Forks 
I  Minn.  *  Record  published  a  Government 
news  release  under  the  headline  "Huh?" 

After  reading  this  piece  of  double  talk 
distnbut**d  by  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment's writers  sit  down  and  read  "The 
Art  of  Plain  Talk."    The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  East  Grand  Porks  Record  oi  June 
80.  195o) 

HCH? 

EDrros  s  Ncrr. — Since  this  is  a  beet-raising 
area  and  the  item  below  evidently  applies 
to  tuerar  beets,  we  decided  we'd  better  print 
It.  although  after  reading  It  over  umpteen 
times  we  still  don't  know  what  It  means. 
But  we  ve  had  a  hard  week,  and  maylje  the 
beet  growers  will  be  somewhat  brighter,  so 
for  their  t)enefit  we  offer  this  Information 
as  received  from  Washington. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture  today  announced  the  minimum 
'■fair  price"  condition  under  which  proces- 
sors-producers of  1950  crop  sugar  beets  will 
be  elUlble  for  Government  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

The  condition  is  that  prices  not  less  than 
those  provided  for  In  the  1930  crop  purchase 
contract  between  a  pnxressor- producer  and  a 
producer  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment for  sugar  beets  purchased  from  a  pro- 
ducer and  processed  by  the  processor -pro- 
ducer 

Department  officials  stated  that.  "PoUow- 
Ing  the  policy  adopted  In  the  1948  and  1949 
crop  price  deteriLlnatlon.  no  attempt  has 
been  made  In  the  1950  price  determination 
to  evaluate  prices  payable  for  sugar  beets 
at  net  return  levels  materially  above  or 
below  those  expect  to  result  from  the  current 
price  of  sugar." 

A   processor-producer   Is   a   producer   who 
directly  or  Indirectly  Is  also  a  processor  of 
sugar  beets. 
[Prom  the  Federal  Register  of  July  12,  1950] 

Trn.z    7— AG«irtTi.TT7R« — CHAPmi    VIIl— P«o- 

DCrcnON      AMD     MAMtlTlHC     ADMINlSTiATIOK 

( StrcAR  Branch  i  ,  DtPAMrruzm  or  Agricxl- 

TVUE 

stJBCH.'^PTiii     r — orraufiTc.MiCN     or     wormal 

TDUJS     AKD     KUGIBILrrT     rOR     A&ANDOMUCNT 
AND  CROP  DmCTTNCT  PATMINTS 

[Sugar  Determination  046:2] 

PART   846 — HAWAU — 19S0   AND  SXTRSXQtTVHT 

cson 

Pursuant  to  the  proTtBlons  of  section  SOS 
of  the  Sugar  Act  cf  194«,  the  following  deter- 
mination is  here^y  Issued: 


6«c.  846  2.  Normal  yields  and  eligibility  for 
abandonment  and  crop  deficiency  pay- 
ments— (at  Parm  normal  yields:  The  nor- 
mal yield  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar 
per  acre  for  any  sugarcane  farm  In  Hawaii 
shall  be  established  for  the  1950  and  each 
subsequent  crop  year  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  a  farm  on  which  sugarcane  was 
grown  and  marketed  (or  processed  by  the 
producer)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  In 
three  or  more  of  the  next  preceding  five  crop 
year?,  the  normal  yield  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  annual  average  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  of  siigarcane  harvested  from  the 
farm  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  for  all  of 
such  years  in  which  sugarcane  was  harvested. 

(2i  For  a  farm  en  which  sugarcane  was 
grown  and  marketed  (or  processed  by  the 
producer)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  less 
than  three  of  the  next  preceding  five  crop 
years,  the  normal  yield  shall  be  that  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Hawaiian  area 
office  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  area 
office  of  PMA)  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
yield  which  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected on  the  farm  in  the  next  preceding 
five  crop  years  considering  the  average  yield 
cf  other  farms  In  the  same  local  producing 
area  i  as  defined  In  paragraph  (o  of  this  sec- 
tion » ,  variations  In  soil  productivity,  climatic 
conditions,  ctiltural  practices  and  other  per- 
tinent factors. 

(b)  Eligibility  for  abandonment  and  de- 
ficiency payments:  The  director  of  the  area 
office  of  PMA  shall  approve  for  abandonment 
and  or  deficiency  payments  any  farm  located 
In  whole  or  in  part  in  a  local  producing  area 
in  'Jirhlch  the  actual  fields  of  sugar  from  10 
percent  cr  more  of  the  sugarcane  acreage 
harvested  from  all  farms  or  parts  cf  farms  in 
such  local  producing  are-,  were  not  In  excess 
cf  80  percent  of  the  applicable  normal  yields: 
Pronded.  That  (1)  such  acreage  abandon- 
ment and  cr  crop  de£c:er.cy  was  directly  due 
to  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or 
Insects.  (2)  the  acreage  abandoned  or  the 
acreage  with  respect  to  which  there  was  a 
crop  deficiency  was  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugarcane  and  was  cared  for  up  to 
the  time  of  harvest  cr  abandonment,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  a  manner  which  could  have 
hetn  expected  under  average  conditions  to 
reduce  a  normal  crop  of  sugarcane,  and  (3) 
the  other  conditions  for  payment  specified 
in  title  III  cf  the  act  with  respect  to  the 
farm  have  been  met.  Such  approval  on  the 
application  for  payment  by  the  director  of 
the  area  office  of  PMA  shall  constitute  de- 
termination that  such  f.-j-m  is  eligible  lor 
abandonment  and,  or  deficiency  payments. 

(C)  Definitions.  (1)  Acreage  of  sugarcane 
"harvested  '  shall  mean  the  acreage  from 
which  sugarcane  was  harvested  lor  the  ex- 
traction of  stigar  plus  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane with  respect  to  which  there  was  bona 
fide  abandonment  as  a  result  of  drought, 
fiood.  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  Insects. 

(2)  "Sugar"  shall  mean  hundredweight  of 
sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  the 
sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar. 

(31  "Local  producing  area"  shall  mean  all 
contiguous  or  nearby  farms  or  parts  of  farms 
which  are  similar  with  respect  to  types  of 
soil  or  with  respect  to  typography,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Area  Office  oX 
PMA:  Prorid^d,  hotcever,  That  farms  sepa- 
rated from  other  farms  by  any  natural  bar- 
rier or  large  area  of.-iand  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  same  local  producing  areiL 

This  determination  stipersedes,  with  re- 
spect to  the  1950  and  sutieequent  crop  years, 
the  "Determination  of  Normal  Yield  of  Com- 
mercially BecoTerable  Sugar  per  Acre  and 
Eligibility  for  Payment  with  Respect  to 
Abandonment  and  Crop  Deficiency  for 
Sugarcane  Farms  in  Haw&U."  issued  May  25. 
1945  (10  F.  R.  6154). 


aTATCVZNT    or    BASES    AND   OONSIDCBATIOK8 

RequlremenU  cf  the  Sugar  Act  ot  1948. 
Section  303  of  the  act  autbcanze*  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  payment  to  producers  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  with  respect  to  bona  fide 
abandonment  of  planted  acreage  and  crop 
deficiencies  of  harrested  acreage  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  payments  are  based 
on  normal  yields  of  commercially  recover- 
able sugar  as  established  for  individual 
farms  under  determinations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

Historical  backgrotind.  Normal  yields  for 
farms  in  Hawaii  have  been  based  heretofore 
on  the  average  yields  of  'commercially  recov- 
erable Btigar  per  acre  obtained  during  base 
periods  consisting  of  three  consecutive  crop 
years  deemed  to  be  representative  of  the 
yields  to  be  expected  under  normal  condi- 
tions. For  the  crop  years  1937-1942  the  base 
period  consisted  of  the  crop  years  1934,  1935, 
and  1936.  Beginning  with  the  1943  crop  the 
base  years  were  the  crop  years  1939.  1940.  and 
1941.  The  average  yield  In  Hawaii  for  the 
1934-1936  base  period  was  7.64  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre  as  compared  to  7.19  tons  for  the  pe- 
riod 1939-1941.  The  average  yield  for  the 
1942-1949  period  Increaaed  to  approximately 
8.CK3  tons.  This  Increase  In  yields  has  been 
due  largely  to  higher  yielding  varieties  of 
cane   and  Improved   production   methods. 

Base  periods.  The  use  of  fixed  Ijase  periods 
covering  selected  crop  years  does  not  ade- 
quately reflect  changes  in  yields.  It  also 
tends  to  benefits  those  producers  who  ot>- 
talned  abnormally  high  yields  in  the  selected 
base  years,  while  the  effect  is  the  reverse 
with  respect  to  those  producers  who  obtained 
subnormal  yields  in  the  base  years.  It  i» 
believed  that  the  use  of  moving  base  periods 
waU  refiect  current  changes  more  adequately, 
will  assure  equitable  treatment  among  all 
producers,  and  wUl  proviae  a  sounder  basis 
for  the  computation  of  any  acreage  abandon- 
ment and  cirop  deficiency  payments  which 
may  be  applied  for  in  the  future.  Acccrding- 
ly,  the  foregoing  determination  provides  that 
normal  yields  for  any  crop  year  will  tie  eetat>- 
lished  from  the  average  yields  obtained  dur- 
ing the  next  preceding  five  crop  years.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  in  HawaU  for  the  base 
period  (1945-49)  which  will  t>e  effective  for 
the  1950  crop  is  6. 15  tons. 

Computation  of  farm  normal  yields.  Un- 
der this  determination  normal  yields  for 
farms  will  be  computed  dlrectW  in  terms  of 
hundredweight  of  sugar  commercially  recov- 
erable per  acre  from  applicable  data  on  har- 
vested acreage  and  yields  of  sugar.  This  Is 
a  more  direct  method  than  that  formerly 
used  whereby  normal  yields  were  computed 
by  multiplying  the  average  nimaber  of  tons 
cf  cane  produced  per  acre  by  the  average 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  The  normal 
yield  for  each  farm  having  a  sugarcane  pro- 
duction record  for  three  or  mere  years  of  the 
applicable  base  period  will  be  computed  by 
averaging  the  annual  yields  obtained  on  the 
farm  wtthln  such  period. 

The  former  determination  provided  that 
If  sugarcane  was  not  harvested  on  the  farm 
during  each  year  of  the  3-year  base  period, 
the  normal  yield  was  based  upon  the  average 
yield  of  all  farms  In  the  same  local  produc- 
ing area.  Since  this  cculd  have  resiilted  In 
unrealistic  normal  yields  in  some  cases,  the 
proposed  determination  provides  that  for 
farms  with  production  history  In  less  than 
3  years  of  the  applicable  5- year  base  period 
the  normal  yields  shall  be  established  by  the 
Director  of  the  Area  Office  of  PMA  on  the 
basi£  of  the  yields  which  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  on  the  farms  during  such 
base  period.  This  will  permit  the  area  ofllce 
to  take  into  accoxint  variations  in  soil  pro- 
ductivity, climatic  conditions,  cultural  prac- 
tices and  other  pertinent  factors  when  estab- 
lishing ruch  normal  yields. 

Eligibility  for  abandonment  and  deficiency 
payments.  The  provisions  regarding  ellgibll. 
Ity  for  these  payments  have  t>een  in  effect  for 
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•eper&l  y^ars  and  bare  proren  t.^  t-^  c-'r.erMj 
MttiCactory.  Btcvpt  (cr  Um  It..-  .-  ■■  of  iht 
plinM  "or  ncATbj  faruM  or  p^wr  >  .  rArn^s' 
iB  the  d*flnltloD  of  a  local  produciiijg  area. 
OLher  proTtaiocs  remain  the  same. 

AocortUn^T.  I  b^reby  find  and  c:tnclude 
that  tht  taetfoiag  detenxunatlon  wlU  eSec- 
tuate  the  pr Policial  of  aactton  903  ot  xixe 
Socar  Act  of  IMS. 

(Sec-  403.  61  Stat  982:  7  U  S  C  Supp..  IIM, 
UUcrpreta  or  applies  sec  903.  61  Slat.  990; 
7  use,  Supp.,  1133) 

I^ued  this  7th  day  of  July  1^50. 

IscAL]  Cwaairs  F.  Ba.%x7<ur. 

Sccrrfcy  o/  A^'iculture. 

IF.    R     Doc.    SO-5B00:    Filed,   July    11.    1950; 
8- +5  a    mi 


Will    the    PhUippbes    Fall    to    Ratsia 
Becaase  of  AmericaD  Negligence? 


EXTZNSIO.N  OF  REM-\RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  ccNxicT:..rT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TI\'ES 

Tuesdcy,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  P.ATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU 
too  often  m  assaying  the  role  of  America 
in  world  affairs,  too  Uttle  attention  is 
paid  to  the  position  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public and  Its  very  necessary-  preserva- 
tion. 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day.  the 
Soviet  plan  of  world  domination  provides 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  either  oy  coup  or  by  force.  Yet 
we.  a^  a  nation,  complacently  neglect  to 
aid  by  economic  means  the  republican 
government  of  this  Pacific  outpost.  We 
hear  and  read  of  the  instability  of  this 
territory  which  we  have  only  recently 
granted  full  independence,  and  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  the  disaster 
which  will  follow  in  the  event  of  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  should  grant  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  war-ravaged  Filipinos  who 
demonstrated  their  love  of  freedom,  and 
their  affection  for  this  Nation  by  fighting 
side  by  side  with  us  durmg  World  War  n. 

A  report  on  conditions  m  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  made  available  to  me. 
and  I  submit,  as  a  portion  of  my  remark.^, 
a  letter  from  Rey  L  Parker,  president 
and  general  manager.  Engineering 
Equipment  L  Supply  Co..  Manila.  Philip- 
pine Islands:  an  address  by  Judge  John 
W.  Haussermann  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Manila,  delivered  March  23.  1950;  and 
a  clippmg  from  the  Manila  Bulletin  of 
June  2,  1950: 

EwcixxraiNG  Egni'MEXT 

4:  SrPPl-T  Co.. 
Manila.  Philippine  lilands.  June  2.  1950. 
Subject :      Business     Conditions — Philippine 

Islands 
Factort  Salts  ic  ENciNraixc,  I»c., 
.Vetf  Orlearu,  La 
Dea«  Sas:  During  the  past  several  months 
you   have   probably   noticed  from   preas   re- 
ports that  conditions  In  this  c<mntry  have 
deteriorated    considerably   from    what    they 
v*re  up  to  the  end  of  1949.     We  have  been 
Intending  to  submit  a  general  report  to  you 
on  current  business  conditions  In  this  coxin- 
try  as  we  see  them.     We  have  hesitated  to 
make  such  a  report  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  situation  ha;  not  stabUixed  to  the 


point  where  we  can  submit  a  report  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  the  reports  would 
be  a  reliable  forecast  of  conditions  that  are 
lively  to  develop  in  this  country  with  .a  a  tew 
months  from  now. 

The  general  level  of  business  at  the  present 
time  Is  materially  below  the  level  of  a  year 
ago  and  the  decline  continues.  We  hesitate 
to  predict  an  Improvement  In  the  near 
future.  There  Is  much  evidence  to  sustain 
the  belief  that  the  recession  will  continue. 
Much,  though  not  all.  of  the  trouble  which 
has  developed  Is  due  to  governmental  regula- 
tions and  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
take  adequate  f  .'ps  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  law  and  order  In  this  country. 

You  will  probably  recall  that  In  December 
of  1&49.  Import  controls  were  put  Into  effect. 
In  January  of  this  year,  foreign  exchange 
controls  were  also  put  Into  effect.  Exchange 
controls  reduced  the  available  exchange  by 
28  percent  of  the  amount  used  during  the 
calendar  year  1949.  The  Immediate  results 
of  these  measures  were  a  lowering  of  the  gen- 
eral-business ^evel  and  a  sharp  Increase  in 
viemployment. 

The  matter  of  deteriorating  Internal  law 
and  order,  which  Is  undoubtedly  sponsored 
by  Russia,  has  been  an  acute  problem  In  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  This  situation  has 
deteriorated  at  an  increasing  rate  In  the  past 
5  months,  though  It  would  appear  at  the 
moment  that  there  has  been  some  Improve- 
mer.t  over  the  vorit  of  these  disorders  which 
took  place  during  the  past  2  months. 

It  IS  the  writer's  belief  that,  if  there  Is  to 
be  correction  of  existing  difflcultles  here.  It 
wiU  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Philippine  Government  to 
agree  on  a  program  of  assistance  to  this 
country. 

From  what  has  been  reported  in  this  let- 
ter. It  would  appear  that  the  Philippines 
are  developing  a  pattern  similar  to  that 
which  enabled  the  Reds  to  take  over  all  of 
China.  A  view  of  the  map  of  east  Asia  will 
readily  show  that  with  China.  Formosa,  and 
the  Philippines  within  the  Russian  sphere. 
It  win  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  all  the  Malaya  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Reds.  This  inevitable  develop- 
ment, unless  checked  now.  will  Isolate  the 
United  States  from  present  supplies  of  tin, 
natural  rubber,  coconut  oil  and  copra,  hemp 
fiber,  refractory  grades  of  chromlte.  together 
with  several  other  strategic  Items  of  tropical 
products.  Russia  Is  presently  short  on  all 
of  these  products,  the  acquisition  of  which 
will  greatly  Improve  her  war  potential.  Fur- 
ther, this  development  will  insure  the  loss 
to  the  United  States  of  a  good  foreign  ex- 
port market  Japan  fought  World  War  II 
to  acquire  this  area.  We  fought  about  3'j 
years  to  recapture  the  area,  and  at  great  cost 
In  life  and  material.  Current  United  States 
State  Department  policies  are  delivering 
these    aireas    to    Russia    practically    without 

C06t. 

There  U  a  substantial  element  within  the 
Philippine  Government  headed  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Fernando  Lopez  who  are  endeavoring 
to  rid  the  government  of  graft.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  endeavor  may  have  con- 
siderable success  because  there  Is  much  sen. 
timent  In  Its  favor  from  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  also  outside  the  government. 

The  United  States  Philippine  War  Dam- 
aee  Commission  operatin;?  in  the  Philippines 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Frank  War- 
Ing,  has  done  a  competent  Job  here  and  has 
accomplished  much  toward  assisting  the  re- 
habilitation of  damage  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  war 

Theu-  appropriation  Is  »100.000.000  short 
of  the  amount  required  to  pay  approved 
claims  up  to  the  extent  of  the  75  percent 
of  the  prewar  value  of  the  ciainvs.  as  pro- 
vided for  m  the  war-damage  law.  Bills  have 
recently  been  Qled  in  the  United  States  House 
and  Senate  to  appropriate  the  amount  re- 
qiUred.    Hearings  hitve  been  held  on  the  ap- 


propriation bills  but  no  further  action  has    . 
been  taken.     The  appropriations  should  b« 
made  promptly  and  the  funds  made  avail- 
able   with   as   little   delay   as   circumstances 
permit. 

A  program  should  be  worked  out  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Philippine  Government  which  would  provide 
for: 

(a)  Repayable  loan  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Philip- 
pine peso  for  the  next  4  years  until  their  ex- 
ports can  be  brought  Into  balance  with  Im- 
ports. This  could  be  accomplished  within 
3  to  4  years  at  the  outside. 

(b)  Abolish  present  exchange  controls  and 
import  controls.  With  a  aubsta.'itlil  tax  on 
the  importations  of  luxury  Items. 

(C)  The  United  States  Go%ernment  should 
appropriate  the  $100,000,000  needed  to  pay 
the  approved  balance  of  war  claims  to  with- 
in 75  percent  of  losses  sustained  as  provided 
for  In  the  law.  thereby  placing  th^  United 
States  Government  In  the  position  of  having 
met  their  commitments. 

(d^  An  Informed  commission  from  the 
United  States,  preferably  selected  from  the 
present  United  States  War  Damape  Commis- 
sion, should  be  appointed  t  .  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  loan  to  the  Philippines. 

Would  It  be  worth  while  to  for»-ard  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive of  your  district  with  the  request  that 
the  situation  be  revlwed  with  their  respective 
committees  on   foreign  policy? 

Trusting  that  these  general  comments  may 
be  of  interest  to  you.  we  are 
Very  truly  yours. 
ENciNErRiNc  Equipment  &  SrpptT  Co., 
"•et  L    Parker. 

President  and  General  Manager. 

The  iNixtTENCE  or  Exchange  Control  ow 
Philippine  Economy 

ADDRESS  delivered  BT  JTHKIE  JOHN  W  H-AUS- 
SERMANN  BETORE  THE  ROTART  CLUB  OF  MA- 
NILA.  MARCH   23.    1950 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Rotarlans  of  Manila  to  express 
my  views  as  to  the  effect  of  our  present 
foreign  exchange  controls  on  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
st :  so  many  ladies  present.  The  women  of 
the  Philippines  are  a  very  powerful  Influ- 
ence for  good  In  this  country.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  late  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic  Is  "confronted  with  a  finan- 
cial co.idltlon  and  not  a  theory." 

Spain,  by  the  "teaty  of  Paris,  ceded  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States, 
therefore,  from  1898  to  July  4.  1946.  It  was 
th3  moral  and  legal  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  Philippines  from  invasion  by 
anv  foreign  power. 

In  1935.  the  United  States  established  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  and  prom- 
ised to  grant  the  Islands  its  independence 
on  July  4.  1946.  From  1935  to  1941  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  made  wonderful 
progress  In  every  respect.  Its  financial  po- 
sition was  A  No.  1.  There  was  peace  and 
prosperity  throughout  the  Islands.  The  peo- 
ples were  happy,  contented,  and  reasonably 
prosperous.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  Filipino  was  mu^h  higher  than  the 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  In  the  Far 
East.     Then  came  December  1941. 

The  Islands  were  Invaded  by  Japan.  The 
United  States  failed  to  protect  the  Islands 
from  that  Invasion.  For  more  than  3  years 
the  Islands  were  occupied  by  a  foreign  en- 
emy. The  economy  of  the  islands  and  of 
private  Industry  was  practically  destroyed. 
Its  cities  were  ruined.  Its  public  buildings, 
roads,  and  bridges  destroyed.  That  was  the 
condition  when,  on  July  4.  ir46,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  lowered  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  established. 
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In  other  words,  the  republic  Inherited  a 
country  despoiled  by  war  with  all  the  dl»- 
agreeable  aftermath  of  every  major  war. 

Let  me.  at  the  outset,  forestall  any  mU- 
understandlng  or  misinterpretation  of  what 
I  may  say  In  these  remarks.  I  want  to  Im- 
press upon  those  present  and  upon  my  un- 
seen audience  that  I  have  great  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  this  republic  and 
In  the  Filipino  people. 

There  are  very  few  tindeveioped  territo- 
ries in  this  world  as  rich  Ln  natural  resotircea 
as  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  only  nation 
In  the  Far  East  whose  foundation  la  built  on 
the  concept  of  western  civilization — the  only 
democracy  In  the  Far  East. 

We  have  enough  tillable  agrlcultiu-al  land 
to  grow  enough  food  to  sustain  a  population 
of  more  than  30.000.000  people  Nature  has 
endowed  this  archipelago  with  everything 
required  to  support,  in  peace  and  content- 
ment, a  very  large  population. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  reduced  to  the 
present  unhappy  conditions  through  no  fault 
of  lt«  own.  Ail  this  destruction  happened 
while  the  Islands  were  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  under  its  protection. 
Having  failed  to  give  the  protection  to  pre- 
vent this  terrible  destruction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  lives  of  innocent  people,  what 
Is  the  moral.  If  not  legal,  obligation  of  the 
Unlteq  States? 

The  least  that  the  United  States  can  do  Is 
to  restore  the  economy  of  the  Philippines 
and  also  to  reconstruct  the  public  buildings. 
roads,  and  bridges 

The  war  threw  our  foreign  trade  out  of 
balance,  the  exportation  of  products  Is  far 
below  normal  and  to  reconstruct  and  re- 
habilitate the  destroyed  property,  necessarily 
Increased  our  Imports  to  an  abnormal 
amount.  This  was  and  Is  a  very  severe  drain 
on  our  dollar  reserves  and  something  had 
to  be  done  to — 

1.  Prevent  the  flight  of  capital. 

2  Restrict  the  Importation  of  nonessen- 
tial or  luxurious  goods. 

The  restrictions  on  foreign  exchange  will 
not  solve  our  problem,  and  unless  these  re- 
strictions ar-  relaxed  they  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce untold  hardships  on  the  people  of  the 
Islands.  The  cost  of  living  will  rise  to  such 
an  extent  a ,  to  force*  down  very  materially 
the  standard  of  living:  unemployment  will 
grow  to  an  alarming  extent;  confidence  in 
our  peso  has  already  been  shaken.  I  under- 
stand the  pesos  are  selling  all  the  way  from 
P2.60  for  91  to  M  for  11.  This  is  a  danger 
signal. 

All  of  this  will  not  solve  our  problem. 
Nothing  short  of  an  Increase  of  production 
of  our  exportable  products  to  bring  our  ex- 
ports and  Imports  closer  In  balance  will 
bring  the  necessary  permanent  relief. 

The  United  States  can.  and  should,  come 
to  our  relief  by  way  of  long-term  leans  of 
not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  at  the  rate  of 
$250  000, COO  annually  for  a  period  of  5  years — 
each  loan  to  be  payable  In  30  years  from  its 
date  with  a  very  nominal  rate  of  Interest. 
These  loans  will  protect  our  dollar  reserve 
until  our  exports  balance  our  Imports. 

The  United  States  made  a  lean  of  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  to  England  to  sustain  the 
English  pound,  but.  nevertheless,  the  pound 
had  to  he  devalued  The  people  of  the 
Philippines  remember  this  and  cannot  be 
blamed  If  they  winder  whether  the  pe«c  will 
be  ofBclally  devalued. 

People  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  let  us  all  adjourn 
politics  until  we  are  over  this  crisis.  Let  all 
of  us  stop.  look,  and  listen.  Keep  In  mind 
that  Communists  thrive,  grow,  and  expand 
on  misery  and  discontent  of  the  people.  Do 
not  permit  communism  to  smother  or  de- 
stroy this  young,  promising  and  only  democ- 
racy In  this  part  of  the  world.  The  only 
Christian  nation  In  the  Far  East.  If  the 
people  cf  the  Philippines  and  of  the  United 
States  wUl  take  a  realistic  view  cf  the  chaotic 
condition  of  the  world,  and  If  they  have  the 
cotirage,  wisdom,  and  patience  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  all  will  be  well. 


The  United  States  can  do  lU  part  by 
granting  the  necessary  loans  to  sustain  the 
dollar  reserves  untU  the  production  of  our 
exportable  products  wUl  be  in  line  with  our 
Imports,  Such  loans  will  enable  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  to  give  a  freer  rein  to  those 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  financial 
strength  to  develop  the  resources  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

Time  will  not  permit  further  development 
of  this  thought.  The  Filipino  people  have 
their  duty  to  perform. 

We  must  establish  law  and  order  through- 
out the  islands  President  Qulrlno  cannot 
do  this  by  himself.  He  needs  the  full,  pa- 
triotic cooperation  of  ail  the  pieople  The 
provincial  officials  must  do  their  part,  the 
constabulary  also  has  an  important  duty  to 
perform.  The  members  of  this  force  should 
SCI  conduct  themselves  as  to  win  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  The  press 
must  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  sustained  cam- 
paign for  law  enforcement.  The  public 
schools,  our  colleges,  and  ail  of  our  churches 
should  teach  the  Importance  of  every  Indi- 
vidual doing  his  very  best  to  make  this  Re- 
public a  real  success 

A  vigorous,  sustained,  and  intelligent  cam- 
paign of  this  kind  by  all  of  these  various 
agencies  may  convince  the  people  of  these 
inlands  that  there  Is  no  room  nor  excuse  for 
what  some  are  pleased  to  call  dissidents. 

The  fact  that  a  person  or  group  disagrees 
with  the  policy  of  our  Government  does  not 
Ju-'tify  the  kidnaping  of  a  citizen  for  a  ran- 
som, neither  does  the  fact  that  a  person 
feels  he  has  a  just  erievance  against  the  au- 
thorities exctise  robbing  an  Innocent  priest 
and  then  slaying  him. 

I  hope  something  that  I  have  said  today 
may  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  hope  and  vi- 
sions I  have  for  the  future  of  the  Philippines. 
We  are  blessed  with  our  full  share  of  natural 
resources.  We  have  a  form  of  government 
under  which  a  human  being  can  advance  to 
the  limit  of  his  capacity  If  due  advantage 
Is  taken  of  our  opportunities,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  Republic  should  not  develop  to 
be  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  and 
lead  the  other  nations  of  the  Fsr  Ea*t  into 
the  path  of  peace,  contentment,  happiness, 
and  prosperity.  The  necessary  capital  wUl 
come  if  given  reasonable  assurance  of  se- 
ctirlty.  Do  not  fear  capital.  Remember  the 
power  to  tax  isithe  power  to  destroy  That 
fact  is  the  principal  reason  why  capital  Is  so 
timid.  Thus  you  can  see  how  Important  It 
Is  for  our  Grcvernment  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  investing  public. 

(From  the  ManUa  Bulletin  of  June  2,  1950) 

UNrriD   States   Concern   Over   Philippine 

Isi-ANDS    Said    Mounting 

New  York.  June  1  (UP). — Newsweek  Mag- 
azine reported  that  "concern  ever  the  Phil- 
ippine situation  is  mounting  in  Washing- 
ton." 

"Strong  voices  In  both  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  are  urging  United 
States  action  before  a  complete  collapse  oc- 
curs." the  magazine  said.  "A  major  Soviet 
effort  to  destroy  the  yearling  Republic  la 
under  way,  some  officials  believe. 

"They  argue  that  this  country's  attention 
is  purposely  being  diverted  to  Southeast 
Asia  while  Moscow's  agents  undermine  the 
weak  Philippine  Government. 

"Two  approaches  to  the  problem  are  being 
put  forward  In  official  circles.  One  group 
advocates  sending  United  States  troops  to 
the  islands  by  'Invitation'  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  thinks  stronger  effort* 
should  be  made  to  Induce  Prealdent  QiUrtno 
to  Institute  wide  reforms. 

"Pressure  for  action  is  Ukely  to  Increase. 
The  Philippines  la  a  vital  link  in  United 
States  defenses  in  the  western  Pacific.  There 
was  some  argvimert  about  Formosa's  impor- 
tance.    There  Is  no  question  In  this  case." 


Got.  Lndier  W.  Yoaii«iUhl  Is 
lAiiuiesota's  Pride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Crookston    (Minn.)  Daily  Times. 

The  following  editorial — printed  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Minnesota  is  proud 
of  Luther  Youngdahl" — is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  able  governor: 

"If  the  people  of  Minnesota  should  en- 
trust me  with  the  responsibility  of  the  gover- 
norship for  another  2  years  I  will  work  for 
and  fight  for  the  continuance  of  honesty 
and  humanity  in  our  State  government." 

Thus  did  Luther  Youngdahl  announce  Sat- 
urday he  would  be  a  candidate  for  governor 
of  Minnesota  for  a  third  term.  The  pride 
he  took  In  being  able  to  make  that  state- 
ment is  matched  throughout  the  Nation  by 
the  pride  of  Mlnnesotans  In  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment their  native  State  has  had  during 
the  terms  of  Governor  Youngdahl.  Mlnne- 
sotans of  every  political  shade  take  full 
measure  of  pride  in  being  able  to  point  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  State  now  Is  the  leading  one  in  the 
Nation  for  Its  care  of  those  suffering  from 
mental  derangements.  It  is  a  State  that  has 
paid  a  bounteous  bonus  to  Its  war  veterans. 
It  Is  a  State  which  has  maintained  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  large  funds  for  its  schools, 
funds  that  are  not  touched  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  Is  a  State  in  which  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  enforced  equally  in  all  places, 
where  there  is  no  favoritism  for  political 
parties  or  corrupt  practitioners.  Its  social 
benefits  are  widespread:  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  Infirm,  the  unemployed,  orphans,  all 
have  available  to  them  the  humanitarian 
assistance  cf  their  fellow  citizens.  Juveniles 
who  have  missed  the  straight  and  narrow  are 
given  particular  aid  in  efforts  to  get  them 
back  inside  the  law. 

There  are  few  If  any  States  In  the  Union 
which  are  able  to  point  to  the  planned  pro- 
gram cf  welfare,  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment as  can  Minnesota  As  the  man  who  has 
headed  the  administration  of  that  State,  and 
m  many  cases  prodded  its  legislators  into  en- 
acting such  programs,  Luther  Youngdahl  has 
gathered  honor  and  renown  at  home  and 
Nation-wide.^  He  has  earned  his  way  to  re- 
nown by  far-sight«d  statesmanship,  down- 
to-earth  humanity,  and  personal  Integrity. 
We  feci  certain  that  he  w.ll  be  returned  to 
the  governorship  easily.  His  record  is  un- 
apprcached  by  competitors,  and  voters  can 
be  certain  of  what  he  wUl  do. 


Straight  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

S-nAicKT  Talk 

Simetlmes,  we  Amertcaiis  seem  determined 
to  get  ourselves  "m  a  hole  " 

We  ar«  doing  tt  now  with,  regard  to  ration- 
ing 

Most  of  us  don't  like  rationing.  We  hate 
the  Idea  of  having  to  go  back  to  bocks  of 
tickets,  and  be  able  to  get  so  much  of  this 
or  that  and  no  more. 

Yet  we  are  doing — or  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  people  are  doiiig — the  very 
thing  that  inevitably  will  bring  about  ration- 
ing. 

We  are  rushing  to  stores  to  purchase  In- 
ordinate supplies  of  certain  foods. 

Representative  KrNsrrH  B  KtMiNC.  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  put  the  matter  ve»y  plainly 
the  other  day- 
Nothing  will  cause  food  rationing  as 
quickly  as  war-scare  buying  and  hoarding, 
he  -^aid. 

He  p>cinted  to  the  actually  ludicrous  rush 
on  the  part  of  many  people  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee 

■  Merchants  ha\e  attempted  to  warn  con- 
sumers that  sugar  vill  harden  on  their 
shelves  and  coffee  grow  stale:  yet  there  u 
plenty  of  both  commodities."  he  said,  "and 
with  a  million-ton  surplus  in  Cuba  alone 
there  is  no  Justification  or  logic  in  purchas- 
ing sugar  beyond  routine  needs." 

Unrortun.'.teJf .  the  Rochester  legislator 
added,  the  people  who  are  penalized  most 
by  hysterical  buying  of  foods  are  "the  house- 
wives -vho  refrain  from  participating  m  a 
wild  dash  to  stock  their  shelves  ' 

Mr.  Keating  also  dropped  a  hint  that  may 
be   noted 

11.  as  a  result  of  the  unwarranted  rush 
to  purchase  unjustified  stocks  of  foods,  ra- 
tioning later  should  l>e  Imposed,  he  said 
•"some  sort  of  check  Is  probable  so  that  house- 
wives who  have  overstocked  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  left  holding  the  bag  with  stale 
cf^flee  and  hard  sugar,  and  only  empty  ra- 
tion books  to  show   for  their  trouble." 

Representative  Keating  added  an  apf>eal — 
"nonpolitical  and  sincere" — that  "all  of  us 
exercise  self-restraint  and  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  stock  up  needlessly  on  essential 
foods." 

"Let's  not  furnish  an  excuse  for  action  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  reimpose  controls 
on  our  economy."  he  declared.  "The  best 
way  to  avoid  that  is  by  a  voluntary  applica- 
tion  of   the   Golden   Rule." 

He  s  perfectly  right,  of  course.  It's  bad 
enough  to  have  a  "hoarding  rush"  when  foods 
are  actuary  In  short  supply;  but  to  have  one 
when  supplies  are  abundant  and  thus  need- 
lessly and  artificially  create  a  shortage  is  not 
a  very  patriotic  or  advantageous  proceeding. 
Is  it? 


The  National  Ballet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1950 

Mr.  G'H.ARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  the 
Capital  City  of  Washington  as  the 
source  of  cultural  inspiration  as  well  as  a 
shrine  of  patrioti.sm  is  fully  appreciated 
by  all  of  us.  Art.  literature,  music, 
architecture,  sculpture  all  have  here,  as 
properly  they  should  In  the  beautiful 
city  on  the  Potomac,  which  Is  in  all 
truth  the  Capiul  of  the  world,  a  vibrant 
expression   the    infiuence    of    which    is 


Nation-wide.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
this  influence  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter and  the  impetus  it  gives  to  develop- 
ments on  the  cultural  side  In  all  the 
communities  of  the  United  States  is 
clear.  Moreover,  it  sives  to  the  visitors 
from  other  lands  a  better  and  a  clearer 
undcrslandinK  of  our  country  and  of  our 
people,  who  in  the  trreat  strides  they 
have  made  in  industry  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  fields  of  endeavor 
have  traveled,  with  equal  zeal  for  the 
attainment  of  the  t)est.  the  path  of  the 
cultural. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  regret  that 
long  a^o  the  authorization  was  not  given 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  national 
theater,  but  unfortunately  the  present 
demand  upon  our  thought  and  means 
comm?  from  a  grave  international  situa- 
tion remove  from  our  list  of  priorities 
those  proiecLs  and  developments  which 
in  times  of  assured  peace  hold  cultural 
appeal  for  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  clouds  of  a  war  emergency 
have  cleared,  and  we  are  again  free  to 
go  the  ways  of  peace,  there  will  come  in- 
to reality  the  long  dream  of  a  national 
theater  here  in  our  Capital  which  will 
be  the  instrumentality  of  developing  the 
American  theater  to  heights  hitherto 
unreached  anywhere  in  history  or  in  the 
world  today. 

While  the  national  theater  is  not  im- 
mediately in  sight,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
matter  of  congratulation  and  of  promise 
that  the  National  Ballet,  through  the 
devoted  efforts  of  a  group  of  artists  as- 
sociated in  a  nonprofit  organization,  has 
been  assured. 

The  acti^'ities  of  and  the  interest  in 
the  National  Ballet  will  not.  of  course, 
detract  from  the  war  emergency  effort, 
which  with  all  of  us  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  must  come  before  every- 
thing else.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  be  expected  that  the  first  year 
of  the  National  Ballet  coming  at  such 
a  time  as  this  will  prove  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  morale. 

Foremost  in  the  movement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  was  Marion  D.  Venable. 
and  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  made  by  her.  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Ballet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
performance  of  the  Washington  Ballet 
Soiree,  which  Miss  Venable  has  directed 
since  its  inception.  The  statement 
follows: 

F.'UIEWZLL    AND    HaIL 

This  is  the  swan  song"  of  the  Washing- 
ton Ballet  Soiree.  Tonight  s  performance  is 
the  last  to  be  given  under  the  name  which 
we  have  tried  to  keep  bright  for  6  years. 
The  Ballet  Soiree  passes  into  history,  but 
it  will  not  cease  to  exist.  Instead.  It  is  to 
enter  upon  a  new  span  of  life  and  art  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  National  Ballet,  recently 
Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit,  self-supporting 
company,  dedicated  to  the  same  esthetic  and 
social  Ideals  that  inspired  Its  endeavors  from 
1944  onward. 

The  great  source  of  the  Ballet  Soiree's 
vitality  In  the  past  has  been  found  In  stim- 
ulating and  developing  young  dancers  ca- 
pable of  responding  to  such  influences,  and 
the  same  policy  will  be  pursued  by  the 
National  Ballet  to  the  same  constructive 
purpoee.  Technical  perfection  Is  essential  In 
dance  art  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
public,  and  the  highest  technical  standard 
Will   be  maintained  for  the  dancers  of  the 


new  organization.  But  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
dividual artist  must  be  encouraged.  The 
radiance  of  the  soul.  Imperative  for  the  au- 
thentic beauty  of  the  ballet,  too  often  in 
the  past  has  faded  under  the  blight  of  long 
waiting  for  opportunity  to  dance  with  a 
ballet  company  of  distinction. 

It  Is  to  meet  this  need  that  the  National 
Ballet  has  been  established  upon  the  foun- 
dation supplied  by  the  Ballet  Soiree.  We 
win  strive  to  afford  greater  opportunities 
to  young  artists  than  they  ever  have  had 
In  Washington  previously.  Each  candidate 
for  the  new  ensemble  will  be  auditioned  for 
physical  attributes  and  technical  proficiency, 
but  In  addition  we  shall  seek  in  each  one 
the  quality  of  inner  beauty  without  which 
there  can  'oe  no  art. 

We  believe  that  you,  our  Washington  au- 
dience, will  rejoice  with  us  at  the  prospect 
of  having  the  National  Ballet  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  are  grateful  for  your  Interest  in 
the  years  that  are  gone  and  we  hope  that 
you  win  Join  with  us  in  making  the  Na- 
tlonal  Ballet  a  notable  achievement  In  the 
years  to  come.  Help  us  to  make  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  truly  worthy  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  our  beloved  country  at  large. 

Marion  D   Venable,  ^ 

for  the  National  Ballet. 


Production  and  Consumption  of  Abaca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  North  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  DLTIHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  enclosures: 

The  Libraut  or  Congress, 
Washington.  D    C,  July  25,  1950. 
Hon.  John  McSweeney. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  McSweenet:  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  Information  relative  to  production 
and  consumption  of  abaca,  there  are  no 
satisfactory  figures  available  on  world  con- 
sumption of  abaca.  Consumption  Is  roughly 
Indicated,  however,  by  export  trade  data, 
especially  if  they  are  available  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  enc'osed  table  taken  from  a 
recent  Departmen.  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion entitled  "World  Study  of  Hard  rubers 
and  Hard  Fiber  Production  "  snows  the  dis- 
tribution of  abacA  exports  by  countries  of 
destination  before  World  War  II  and  in  1947 
and  6  months  of  1948.  We  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  compile  more  recent 
data. 

In  the  Philippines,  abaca  fiber  is  ordinarily 
produced  by  hand-stripping  methods.  Ihe 
process  is  described  In  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  518.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  pages  52-53,  as  follows: 

"The  first  stalks  for  fiber  production  are 
harvested  from  the  abaca  plants  about  2 
year*  after  the  suckers  are  set  out.  Only  the 
largest  stalks  are  cut,  leaving  the  others  to 
continue  growing.  The  entire  trunk  Is  cut 
down,  and  the  leaf  blades  are  cut  off  at  the 
top.  The  trunks  weigh  from  35  to  120 
pounds  (15  to  50  kilos)  or  even  more.  They 
yield  only  about  2  to  3  percent  of  their 
weight  m  clean  dry  fiber;  so  It  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  transport  them  very  far. 

"The  fiber  is  prepared,  usually  by  hand, 
from  freshly  cut  green  stalks  The  fiber- 
bearing    outer    layer    ol    each    leaf    stem    is 
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stripped  off  In  ribbons,  called  fuxlcs  2  to  3 
Inches  '5  to  8  cm  »  wide  and  'j  to  ',  inch 
(2  to  4  mm  )  thick  The  tuxles  from  the 
outer  leaf  stems,  yielding  brovalsti  fiber, 
and  those  from  the  inner  leaf  stems,  yi-eldlng 
finer  and  whiter  fiber,  are  kept  s€i>arare. 
These  tuxles  are  pulled  by  har^d  under  a 
finely  serrated  knife  pressed  against  a  block 
of  wood  by  means  of  a  spring  pcle.  This 
process  usually  scrapes  away  all  of  the  pulp 
at  one  pulling.  The  fiber  is  dried  in  the  sun, 
then  made  up  Into  bundles  and  taken  to  a 
warehouse,  where  It  Is  sorted  Into  grades,  in- 
spected, and  certified  by  fiber  Inspectors  of 
the  Philippine  Oovemment.  and  baled  for 
market. 

"In  some  places  a  small  machine  (known 
as  a  hagotan )  is  used.  The  workman  U!^lug 
this  machine  places  a  tuxle  under  the  knlXe. 
which  Is  pressed  down  by  weights  or  springs, 
and  holding  one  end  cf  the  tuxle.  gives  It  a 
turn  around  a  revolving  spindle  and  pulls  It 
enough  to  make  the  loop  cling  to  the  spindle 
and  draw  the  tuxle  under  the  scraping  knife. 
These  machines,  sometimes  operated  by  water 
power,  reiie%e  the  workman  fr  m  the  stren- 
uous labor  of  pulling  the  tuxles  under  the 
knife. 

(In  Central  America  and  en  one  large  plan- 
tation in  the  Philippines,  abac*  fiber  Is  re- 
corered  by  decf>rttcatlon  In  a  laree  machine 
known  as  tha  Krupp  decorticator  ) 

'••  •  •  In  these  machines  sections  of 
the  abacA  trunks  are  fed  sidewlse.  The  tmnks 
are  cut  into  pieces  not  more  than  70  mches 


(180  cm)  In  length,  and  these  are  split 
usually  in  quarters.  The  coane  brownish 
fiber  from  the  outer-leaf  stems  is  mixed 
with  the  finer  white  fiber  from  the  interior 
unless  th>.-  cuter-leaf  stems  arc  taken  off 
and  kept  separate,  as  is  done  in  cleaning 
by  hand  or  with  the  smaller  machines 
(hagotan).     •     •     •" 

We   h.pe   that  this  information  and  the 
attached  materials  will  serve  your  needs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LaNEST  S.  GBiyriTH. 
Director  Leffislative  Reference  Service. 

FoKfcs  AGxicuLTTrRE  CmcTLAE — OmcE  or 
PLBr:cN  AcEircLTTnLiL  Relation*.  Untted 
States  Depaxtjcent  or  AcBicrxTraE  W.\5H- 
INCTON,  D.  C. 

JtTNE  2C.  1949. 

WOiLD   HAKO   FIBEX   PBOtrCCTION   »EM.UJl»-,BELCW 
PVrW.M   hVTXJiGT  ^  ' 

The  world  production  in  1948  of  the  three 
principal  hard  fibers — a'oaca,  henequen,  and 
si&al— was  approximately  8  percent  less  than 
the  average  annual  production  during  the 
five  prewar  years.  1934-38,  according  to  the 
best  available  information  at  this  time. 
Wartime  production  during  the  years  1941-45 
averaged  about  25  percent  belcw  the  prewar 
average,  principally  because  of  the  deCiiiC 
In  output  In  the  Philippines  and  Indcnesla, 
Production  fluctuated  during  the  early  sta^e 
cf  World  War  IT  and  again  In  the  early  post- 
war years  of  1946-48. 


The  tc/tal  production  of  theae  three  fibers 
was  matfe  up  in  prewar  years  of  atx)ut  43  per- 
cent si^al.  36  percent  abaca,  and  21  percent 
henequen.  That^jjjwportlon  was  changed 
under  the  Influence  of  war  conditions  In  the 
years  lMl-45  to  about  54  percent  sisal.  13 
percent  abaca,  and  33  percent  henequen. 
Slow  recoTery  in  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia and  liicreased  prodtictlon  in  Mexico. 
British  East  Africa,  and  many  of  the  other 
henequen  and  sisal -producing  countries  have 
combined  to  keep  the  ratio  among  the  three 
fibers  little  changed  since  the  war  closed. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  1948  production  in- 
dicate about  53  percent  steal.  28  percent 
henequen.  and  19  percent  at>ac4. 

Abaca  ie  the  fiber  most  pre: erred  for  hard 
wear,  partlcuiarly  where  resistance  to  dete- 
rioration by  water  is  important  Prod\ictlon 
In  1948  IS  estimated  at  K)8800.000  pounds, 
compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  427.000.- 
OCO  and  a  wartime  average  of  lll.OCO.OCO 
pounds. 

The  principal  source  of  abaca  Is  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  where  about  97  percent  of  the 
total  abac^  production  originated  before  the 
war  Wartime  data  for  the  Philippines  are 
Incomplete,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  an  average  of  100.800.000  pounds  was 
processed  in  1941-45.  Emring  the  Japanese 
occupancy  from  1942  to  1945  many  planta- 
tions were  destroyed  and  others  were  tMdly 
neglected  Since  1945  there  have  been  many 
uncertainties  concerning  the  working  of  the 
Davao  plantations. 


Fiber;    World  production  of  the  principal  hard  fibers,  repre'e-ntjtxve  prexcar  average  of  1944 
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Indonesian  production  was  practically  at  a 
standstill  during  the  late  year  of  World  War 
II  and  the  succeeding  years  of  i^ollttcal  un- 
rest withm  the  coimtry.  "Hie  data  shown 
for  l»4fl  may  rel..te  to  fiber  processed  from 
earlier  crops.  AbacA,  alsal.  and  cantala  arc 
not  aeparated  In  data  for  production  and 
exports  of  Inocnesia.  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of   these   flt)ers   must    t:e   estimated 


from  general  Information  relating  to  the 
situation.  It  is  believed  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  prewar  production  of  abaci 
was  retained  within  the  country  than  was 
the  ca^e  for  sisal;  therefore,  production  data 


'  Digested  from  regularly  scheduled  For- 
eign Service  reports,  foreign  pubhcu.uns, 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


wotild  comprise  a  slightly  larger  percentage 
of  abac*  than  would  export  data.  Reports 
of  late  years  indicate  that  abacA  production 
Is  recovering  better  than  sisal,  and  that  can- 
tala which,  n  is  believed,  was  formerly  about 
6  percent  of  the  hard  fibera  ot  lodoneaia,  is 
now  negligible. 

Abaca  has  been  produced  In  North  Borneo 
but    has    been    neglected    in    recent    years. 


e 
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However,  rfports  Indicate  that  production 
may  b  revived  again,  at  least  on  an  experl- 
m«-ntal  basts. 

Prior  to  the  war.  Central  American  abacA 
was  grown  on  an  exv^rimental  basU.  start- 
ing with  a  few  plarts  set  out  in  1925  When 
the  onci^ming  war  threatened  to  cut  cfl  the 
Philippine  fiber  supply  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  commercial  planting  was  under- 
taken and  the  area  was  expanded  rapidly. 
Prom  the  limited  crop  of  about  200.000 
pounds  in  1940  uroductlon  has  now  Increased 
to  40.200,000  pounds   exr  udmg  waste 

AbacA  15  now  produced  m  several  other 
c  unuies.  Including  Ecuador.  Martinique, 
Burma.  BritLih  Honduras,  and  British  Ma- 
laya, but  ihe  fiber  Is  obtained  principally 
from  small  or  experimental  acreages  and 
from  scattered  plants,  and  Is  generally  con- 
sumed domestically. 

Henequen  Is  used  mostly  for  binder  twine 
and  cordage  for  purposes  where  cost  Is  of 
first  Importance,  strength  important  but 
secondary,  and  appearance  relatively  unim- 
portant. Mexico  accounts  for  at)out  88  per- 
cent of  henequen  production.  wUh  an  output 
of  264.eO0.CO0  pounds  In  1948  compared  with 
a  wariiine  average  of  256.700000  and  a  pre- 
war average  of  212.100.000  pounds. 

Cuban  production  of  henequen.  which  was 
estimated  at  23.300.000  pounds  In  1948,  Is 
appro.ximately  equal  to  the  prewar  averat;e 
output  and  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
wartime  average  of  27.500.000  pounds. 

The  fiber  produced  In  El  Salvador  is  ac- 
tually Agave  letonae  but  Is  marketed  as  "Sal- 
vadoran  sisal"  or  "Salvaduran  henequen"  and 
has  qualities  much  like  henequen.  Produc- 
tion In  1948  was  estimated  at  about  6.500.000 
pounds  compared  with  a  prewar  average  of 
6,400.000  and  a  wartime  average  of  8,300.000 
pounds. 

The  demand  for  hard  fibers  during  the  war 
and  early  postwar  periods  has  encouraged 
expansion   In  production,  and  experimental 


plantings  with  small  pn^uctlon  of  henequen 
fiber  have  been  reported  In  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Spain. 

Sisal  Is  somewhat  coarser  than  abarA  and 
generally  more  flexible  than  henequen  It 
Is.  therefore,  suitable  for  strong  cordage  with 
gixxl  appearance  It  Is  used  both  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  abaca  In  heavy  rtipe  and  for  com- 
mercial twine  of  good  quality, 

British  East  Africa  accounts  for  the  great- 
est share  of  the  world  production  of  sisal, 
with  357.400,000  p<iunds  or  61  percent  of 
the  total  of  581.500.000  pounds  In  1948, 
compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  261.000,- 
000  pounds  or  52  percent  of  the  total  of 
506(KO,000  ptiunds  In  1934-38.  The  war- 
time average  of  291.600,000  pounds  In  Brit- 
ish Bast  Africa  Is  In  line  with  the  steady 
upward  trend  of  sisal  production  throughout 
the  whole  sisal  producing  world. 

Indonesia,  as  was  explained  In  the  fore- 
going paragraph  on  abaca  production  In  that 
country,  was  an  Impxjrtant  source  of  hard 
fibers  prior  to  1941  but  was  reduced  to  a 
minor  source  because  of  war  damage  and 
civM  unrest.  Recovery  of  the  sisal  Industry 
has  been  negligible,  and  production  In  1948 
Is  estimated  from  fragmentary  Information 
to  approximate  only  6. 400.000  pounds. 

Mozambique  ranked  third  In  sisal  produc- 
tion until  1948  when  its  output  of  41.700,- 
000  pounds  was  exceeded  not  only  by  British 
East  Africa,  which  consistently  ranks  first, 
and  Haiti,  which  replaced  Indonesia  In  sec- 
ond place  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  but 
also  by  Brazil  where  production  Increased 
from  a  negligible  quantity  as  late  as  1939  or 
1940  to  52.900.000  pounds  In  1948. 

The  only  decreases  In  production  since 
the  prewar  period  occurred  in  African  and 
Asiatic  countries  where  food  production 
competed  with  the  fiber  Industry  for  labor 
or  where  shipping  or  economic  condillona 
tended  to  discourage  fiber  output. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HO'JSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker  mem- 
bors  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
have  frequently  commented  among 
themselves,  and  sometimes  publicly,  on 
efforts  which  are  constantly  being  made 
to  curtail  our  merchant  marine.  We 
have  deplored  these  efforts  as  well  as  the 
equally  dangerous  lethargy  of  the  public 
toward  national  defense  in  general 
and  its  component  part,  the  merchant 
marine,  in  particular. 

As  the  present  emergency  unfolds,  our 
position  as  stanch  advocates  of  a  large 
merchant  marine  becomes  more  and 
more  justifiable.  As  a  marine  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  the  early  pha.ses  of 
World  War  II,  I  learned  the  hard  way 
how  essential  the  merchant  marine  is  to 
all  military  operations,  especially  the 
amphibious  ones  far  irom  home. 

I  read  with  great  interest  an  article 
in  the  xvlay  issue  of  Marine  News,  written 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  an  aviator, 
and  national  president  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  set- 
ting forth  the  essential  character  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  connection  with  avi- 
ation. It  is  a  very  timely  article  and  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  Members  of 
Congress.  General  Maas.  ir  addition  to 
being  a  distinguished  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer, will  be  well  remembered  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  national  defense. 

His  article  follows: 

Why  Do  We  Need  a  MERCHAfrr  Mabint? 

(By    Brig.    Gen.    Melvin    J.    Maas,    tJSMCR, 

national  president.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Officers  Association  I 

Why  are  we  letting  our  shipping  and  our 
shipbuilding  Industry  fall  Into  a  dangerous 
state?  Is  It  Just  carelessness  upon  the  part 
of  national  leaders?  Is  this  Indifference 
merely  thoughtlessness,  or  Is  there  »ome- 
thlng  far  more  sinister  underneath  It  all. 
that  Is  capitalizing  upon  our  IndifTerence  and 
carelessness? 

How  can  we  be  so  thought  lesa,  however. 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Russia  Is  striving 
mlgh'lly  to  speed  up  the  creation  of  a  great 
merchant  marine,  a  powerful  navy,  and  a 
vast  shipbuilding  Indiutry*  How  can  our 
leaders  longer  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  glaring  facts  of  today?  Is  there  some 
subtle  sabotaging  going  on  to  lead  us  Into 
the  same  trap  that  befell  us  after  World 
War  I? 

As  an  aviator,  who  has  participated  In  two 
world  wars  and  is  subject  to  call  for  any 
future  war,  like  thousands  of  other  aviators. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  h.ippenlng  to  our 
future  supply  lines.  We  can  t  fly  the  planes 
and  drop  the  bombs  where  they  will  have  to 
be  dropped,  unless  the  supplies  and  the  bomlM 
can  be  delivered  to  our  advanced  air  bases. 

It  Is  useless  and  a  was^e  to  build  the  air- 
planes If  we  urent  to  have  the  gas  to  fly 
them  and  the  bomt)s  to  drop  from  them  avail- 
able at  our  operating  bases. 

We  want  to  know  what  goes  on  here. 

An  aviator  with  33  years'  flying  e.xperlence. 
I  know  that  we  are  m  the  "air  age."  Today 
the  dominant  arena  of  war  is  in  the  air. 
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Millions  of  passengers  now  fly  Mall  ex- 
press, and  even  freight  now  go  by  airplane. 
The  Berlin  airlift  fed  a  huge  city  for  months, 
even  flew  In  coal  to  keep  It  warm. 

Then  why  uo  we  need  a  merchant  marine? 
Hasn't  the  airplane  made  the  ocean  surface 
vessel  obsolete? 

No;  the  airplane  hat  no  more  supplanted 
the  oceangoing  vessel  than  It  has  the  rail- 
road train. 

I  am  an  ardent  enthusiast  of  aviation, 
both  in  commerce  and  in  military  security, 
but  as  a  prttctical  businessman,  and  a  marine 
aviator,  service  in  two  wa.'s  has  taught  me 
that  a  merchant  marine  is  not  only  still  es- 
sential, but  Is,  In  fact,  more  viial  to  our 
futtire  economy  and  our  military  sectuuy 
than  ever  before. 

The  great  nations  of  history  have  been  the 
succesbful  maritime  ones,  and  they  were 
great  only  when  they  were  active  and  ag- 
gressive In  world  commerce.  It  was  the  na- 
tion which  had  the  most  and  the  be~t  ships 
that  tisually  dominated  the  world,  for  good 
or  bad. 

A  nation  with  a  large  successful  merchant 
fleet,  plying  the  trade  routes  of  the  world, 
if  peacefully  Inclined,  can  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 
or  If  bent  upon  conquest  and  aggression,  can 
upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  Is  true  even  of  a  nation  that  might 
lead  the  world  In  aviation.  Until  airplanes 
can  carry  all  of  the  intercontinental  com- 
merce of  the  world,  including  the  bulky 
grains  and  fuels,  and  can  carry  them  as 
cheaply  and  as  safely  as  ships  can,  the  air- 
plane will  not  supplant  ocean  ships. 

So  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  world's  shipping 
and  passengers  can  be  transported  cheaper 
and  more  safely  in  surface  transportation, 
so  long  will  the  railroads  and  shipping  lines 
be  a  major  factor  In  the  economy  and  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  To  gain  and  maintain 
air  supremacy  for  peace  or  war,  requires  a 
tremendous  support  from  surface  transpor- 
tation on  land  and  sea.  The  astounding 
amount  of  gasoline  and  oil  aioue  for  refueling 
the  planes  that  are  away  from  their  own 
base  still  must  be  transported  on  the  sur- 
face. The  repair  and  maintenance  supplies 
and  machinery,  the  replacement  parts — yes. 
the  very  lood  to  feed  the  maintenance  and 
operation  personnel  all  over  the  world  neces- 
essary  to  a  world  air  force.  civU  or  military — 
must  be  transported  In  unbelievable  quanti- 
ties by  a  huge  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem, over  land  and  on  the  water. 

Many  people,  even  air  experts,  seem  not  to 
realize  or  to  forget  this  fundamental  fact. 

I  commanded  two  combat  air  bases  on 
Okinawa  during  that  last  combat  operarion 
of  the  war.  Fantastic  amounu  of  fuel,  parts, 
food,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all  klnda 
were  needed  In  a  never-endine  torrent  Must 
of  the  aviaton  there  had  not  the  idlghtest 
Idea  that  every  ounce  of  It  came  across  the 
ocean  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ship- 
loads. 

Not  only  most  of  these  same  aviators,  but 
unthinking  thousands  of  laymen,  took  the 
delivery  at  these  vital  supplies  to  Okinawa 
for  granted.  All  they  thought  of  was  the 
thrilling  "delivery  "  of  these  supplies  to  the 
enemy — In  bombing  raids  How  they  firs: 
got  to  Okinawa  never  entered  their  beads. 
So  they  thought  that  ail  there  was  to  bomb- 
ing Japan  Into  submission  was  flying  the 
bombs  from  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

Actually,  that  is  not  what  knocked 
Japan  out.  anyway  It  was  the  failure  of 
Japan  to  maintain  her  supply  routes;  She 
failed  because  we  sank  too  many  of  her 
ships  and  she  didn't  have  the  capacity  to 
build  repl.«>cements  fast  enough  to  keep  sup- 
plies moving. 

Japan  already  was  defeated  tefore  the 
major  sustained  bombing  raids  on  Japan 
proper  even  began.  It  was  principally  sub- 
marines and  carrier-based  aircraft  that  sank 


the  Jap  shipping.  The  shore-based  aircraft 
alone  could  not  have  done  It.  But  land- 
baaed  air  power  could  not  have  even  helped 
in  the  job  without  the  surface  Navy.  In- 
cluding Its  vast  troop  transports  and  cargo 
ship*,  as  they  had  to  first  secure  and  then 
maintain  the  Air  Force  s  overs*>as  tiases. 

The  advent  of  the  A  bomb  and  thp  prospect 
of  the  H  bomb  have  not  made  surlace  ships 
obsolete:  quite  the  contrary.  Thete  post- 
war developments  have  emphasized  the  vastly 
increased  need  for  mere  and  better,  and  par- 
ti .xilarly  faster,  surfsc*  vessels. 

The  Liberty  and  the  VlCT(jry  ships  will  no 
longer  be  adequate.  We  must  build  up  a 
great  merchant  marine  of  the  newest  and 
most  modem  passenE^er  and  cargo  ships  to 
be  ready  instantly  to  perform  this  glijantlc 
but  absolutely  vital*  transport  job  for  the 
military,  If  another  war  ccmes. 

We  will  never  a^ain  have  time  to  get  ready 
after  the  world  is  set  en  are.  We  will  have  to 
start  fighting  such  a  war  with  what  we  have 
on  hand  the  day  such  a  war  starts. 

At  '^he  same  time,  we  will  have  to  have  tn 
operation  a  er»>at  =hir*"-uilding  industry,  for 
the  war  losses  will  be  stageering,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  and  capable  of  not  only  replacing 
those  losses  but  of  tremendous  expansion  In 
the  orc<luction  of  merchant-type  ships  as 
well  as  war  vessels. 

Therefore,  in  peacetime  we  must  build  up 
the  United  States  into  the  leading  position 
in  the  shipping  world,  lor  two  vital  reasons. 

First,  we  must  have  m  being  and  fully 
manned  a  great  merchant  fleet.  This  means 
It  must  be  In  daily  operations. 

Second,  to  keep  such  a  fleet  modem,  and  to 
be  capa'ale  of  e.xpandlng  shipbuilding  m  time 
of  war.  we  must  keep  the  plant  not  only 
fully  operating  but  abreast  of  every  latest 
development  and  Improvement  in  ship  con- 
struction. Other'*lse,  we  will  fall  far  behind 
in  the  latest  techniques  and  advances  in 
ship  design  and  bulidlne.  We  will  try  to 
start  up  again,  but  we  will  have  to  start 
w:.ere  we  left  off.  That  won't  be  good  enough. 
That  will  be  too  late.  We  simply  have  to 
keep  ahead  day  by  day.  We  cannot  afford 
to  fall  behind  for  a  single  day. 

Because  this  is  vital  to  ouz  very  existence 
a.=  a  nation,  because  the  future  of  civilization. 
as  we  know  and  love  It.  is  dependent  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vibrant,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  shipbuild.ng  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  substantial  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility devolves  upon  the  G'jvemment  to 
aid  the  shipping  industry  In  attaining  this 
result. 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLCP.ADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CiNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  <.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Where  Did  Defense  Billions 
Go?"  published  in  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

WHEmx  Dm  Defense  Bn  r.icNs  Go? 

PAT,    SUPPUIS,    OVXEHXAB    TOOK    MOST    DOLLASS 

■What  fifty  bllUon  defense  dollars  bought. 

No  new  tanks,  no  new  Navy,  no  big  guns. 

Only  $1  in  17  has  gone  to  buy  axma.     Moat 


of    the    money    went    for    salaries,    supplies, 
freight,    other    services   performed. 

Defense  housekeeping  takes  $3  of  every 
f3  spent.  That  8  why  new  billions  are 
needed. 

Taxpayers,  in  4  years  of  cold  war,  put  up 
a  record  $50  000.000.000  for  military  defense. 
At  that  price — more  than  twlre  the  4-year 
cost  of  World  War  I — the  American  public 
was  assured  that  It  was  buying  security 

War.  a  minor  war  in  Kc»ea,   is  providing 
the  first  test  of  that  $50,000,000,000  defense. 
It  shows  United  States  to  be  short  of  almost 
everything     Mr  Truman  wants  an  additional 
tlO.6oo.000.000  just  a-s  a  starter.     He  Is  plan- 
ning to  seek  other  new  billions  for  military 
aid  to  other  countries  and  for  new  weapons. 
Even   top-ranking   generals   and   admirals 
are  asking  what  happened  to  the  $50  000.000,- 
000    already    spent.      They    want    to    know: 
Where  are  the  new  guns?    Where  are  the  new 
tanks   that   were  planned?     Where   are   the 
planes  that  were  to  stop  land  attacks  and 
win  wars?    Hew  about  the  new  postwar  wea- 
pons?    Where  did  ail  the  money  go? 

In  what  follows,  you  get  a  factual  report 
of  just  what  happened  to  the  $50,000,000,000 
spent  between  June  1946,  when  postwar  de- 
mobilization ended,  and  June  1950.  when  the 
Korean  war  began.  During  the  4 -year  period : 
Half  of  those  defense  dollars  have  gone  to 
pay  military  salaries.  With  the  pay  scale 
rai-sed  fiir  al>cve  wartime  levels,  this  cost 
amounts  to  $24.500 ,000 .COO  of  the  $50,000,- 
OOO.OCO  spent.  Wages  of  cl-illan  defense  em- 
ployees alone  cost  about  W.OOO.OOO.OCO,  or 
mere  than  the  total  spent  on  all  weapons, 
planes,  and  equipment. 

Two- thirds  of  all  military  spending  has 
gene  for  services  performed,  not  for  expen- 
sive weapons  cr  suppMes  bought.  That  In- 
cludes pay.  travel,  telephone  bills,  freight 
costs,  rents,  pensions,  other  services.  In 
addition,  $8,000,000,000  has  been  spent  for 
supplies  already  used — food,  fuel,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Only  $1  In  $7  since  the  war  has  been  spent 
on  arms  of  any  kind.  One  in  sixteen  has  gone 
for  equipment  other  than  aircraft.  Out  of 
$50,000,000,000,  $4,C00.J00,0C0  was  Invested 
In  aircraft.  $3,100,000,000  for  all  other  equip- 
ment— guns,  ships,  trucks,  radar,  new  wea- 
pons, machinery,  and  noncombat  equip- 
ment such  as  furniture,  typewriters  and 
passenger   automobiles. 

Spending  en  combat  equipment  has  been 
less  than  enough  to  replace  vrom-out  Items. 
No  new  tanks  have  been  bought;  only  a  few 
World  War  II  left-overs  have  been  remodeled. 
Buying  of  new  weapons  has  scarcely  begun — 
most  are  in  the  planning  or  testing  stage. 
No  big  artillery  guns,  rifles,  machine  guna, 
or  new  naval  guns  have  been  purchased. 
Deadly  new  skysweeper  antiaircraft  guns 
have  been  developed,  but  none  bought.  No 
new  Navy  ships  have  been  ordered,  only  a 
few  completed  cr  remodeled.  Even  the  ' 
$4,000,000,000  spent  on  big  b'Jmbers  and  fast 
fighter  planes  has  not  replaced  the  number 
of  planes  worn  out  during  poetwar  years. 

On  weapons  alone  spending  over  four  post- 
war years  totaled  only  $600,000,000.  That's 
less  than  the  amount  spent  en  military 
travel,  half  the  cost  of  shipping  military 
freight,  and  barely  twice  the  amount  spent 
for  rent  and  utilities  at  military  Installa- 
tions. Construction,  largely  of  hctiaing  en 
defense  posts,  cost  half  again  as  much  as 
the  total  spent  on  new  weapons. 

After  spending  fifty  billions  in  «  years, 
military  planners  now  can  give  the  follow- 
ing accounting  of  war  strength  bought: 

On  land  the  number  of  fighting  divisioiu 
has  actually  dropped  from  17  dlvl&ions  when 
cold  war  began  in  mid-1946  tc  10  divisions 
now.  The  amotmt  of  combat  eqtiipment — 
tanks,  armored  cars,  trucks,  artillery,  jeeps, 
and  small  arms — has  grown  anxaller,  not 
larger.  New  antitank  weapons  and  airborne 
tanks  have  been  developed,  but  none  bcught 
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with  the  flrty  billions.  Manjxiwer  of  the 
Army.  ttvi.  has  been  cut  back  srndually. 
Army  ground,  air.  and  service  fon-os  nvim- 
bered  1.891  (XX)  then,  cximpared  with  a  com- 
bined Army  and  Air  Force  strength  now  of 
1. 003.000  men. 

In  air  pt^wer.  the  number  of  air  groups 
has  declined  from  52  to  48.  the  number  of 
available  planes  reduced  sharply.  With  more 
than  half  of  the  billions  spent  on  combat 
equipment  itomg  for  new  aircraft,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  b^iussht  a  total  of  8.684 
new  planes.  Yet  a  much  larger  number  of 
pXanes  has  been  worn  oxit  during  this  perlf>d. 
cutting  the  number  of  planes  on  hand  from 
about  47.500  to  SO  000,  including  those  now 
In  storage.  Most  of  the  country's  new  com- 
bat equipment  has  been  In  big.  long-range 
bombers  and  fast  jet  fighters.  But.  even  so. 
the  rate  of  production  has  failed  to  replace 
the  number  of  planes  being  junked.  Output 
at  the  end  of  the  4-year  period  reached  about 
215  aircraft  a  month,  compared  with  1.350  a 
month  being  built  6  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

At  sea  the  picture  Is  the  same.  Number  of 
combat  shlpw  In  service  during  the  time  fifty 
billions  was  being  spent,  declined  from  291 
to  245.  A  few  ships,  ordered  In  wartime. 
were  completed,  but  more  were  junked.  Man- 
power for  the  Navy  went  down  from  985.288 
to  379,900.  The  number  of  Navy  Installa- 
tions was  cut  far  back. 

The  only  big  Navy  building  project 
planned,  for  a  super  aircraft  carrier,  was 
scuttled.  Plans  for  an  atomic  submarine 
were  made,  but  no  construction  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  flftv  billions. 

Where  the  fifty  billions  went,  with  so  little 
real  combat  strength  bought,  may  be  seen  by 
digging  a  little  deeper  Into  the  figures. 

Military  housekeeping  took  most  of  It.  Of 
ths  defense  dollars  going  for  pay.  about 
$18,700,000,000  went  to  noncombat  service- 
men and  civilians,  with  only  $6,200,000,000 
golns  to  men  In  combat  units.  Of  the  $8.- 
000.000,000  spent  on  supplies,  only  about  a 
fourt-.  went  to  combat  personnel — the  rest 
was  spent  on  ma:ntaining  service  troops  and 
overhead  personnel.  Service  costs  in  the 
form  of  transportation,  printing,  rent,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  bills,  and  other  ex- 
penses amount  to  a  flat  $5,500,000,000.  Pen- 
sions and  other  outlays  add  $3,600,000,000  to 
noncombat  costs.  Total  charges  for  house- 
keeping may  be  computed  at  $34,700,000,000 
of  the  $50,000,000,000.  That's  more  than  $2 
out  of  every  $3  spent. 

Actual  war  strength,  bought  with  the  re- 
maining biilions.  amounts  to  a  force  of  fight- 
ing men  that  cost  about  $8,200,000,000  to 
pay  and  support,  plus  a  fleet  of  new  planes 
costing  $4,000,000,000.  and  a  stock  of  other 
war  equipment  costing  $3,100,000,000.  That 
is  a  total  of  $15.300,000,0o0  spent  directly  on 
men  and  machines,  for  use  in  fighting,  out 
of  $50,000,000,000  paid  by  United  States  tax- 
payers. 

What  It  all  points  to  Is  a  big  Increase 
ahead  in  military  spending  to  step  up  that 
actual  war  strength,  which  got  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  billions  poured  Into  defense 
since  the  wars  end.  This  means  a  sharp 
rise  In  orders  for  weapons,  tanks,  planes, 
ships,  trucks,  other  equipment  that  has  been 
neglected  in  order  to  pay  high  housekeeping 
costs.  It  also  means  a  rise  m  pay  and  sup- 
port of  actual  fighting  men.  now  only  a 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  defense  manpower. 

More  billions  needed  to  bring  fighting 
strength  up  in  line  with  overhead  size  appear 
likely  to  raise  C:.lted  States  defense  com- 
■  mitments  for  the  year  ahead  from  a  planned 
$1^.500.000.000  to  $^8,000,000,000  or  more. 
Most  of  the  increase  Is  to  be  in  orders  for 
industry,  not  In  Immediate  cash  outlays. 
Needed  tanks,  for  example,  will  take  more 
than  a  year  to  start  producing  In  quantity. 
Output  of  support  planes  and  ships  will  take 
even  longer  to  step  up.  Antitank  guns  will 
take  at  least  6  montlu  to  get  Into  production. 
At   the   same   time,   an   increase   in   combat 


manpower  will  mean  some  larger  outlays  at 
once  fiir  pay  and  support. 

These  added  billions,  moreover,  are  largely 
for  arms  that  could  have  been  bought  with 
a  portion  of  the  dollars  spent  on  house- 
keeping. If  the  amount  spent  on  weapt)n8 
and  equipment  had  been  50  percent  instead 
of  14  percent  of  postwar  defense  outlays,  for 
example,  military  buyers  could  have  pur- 
chased new  postwar  weapons  and  full  equip- 
ment for  100  army  divisions,  or  more  than 
were  used  In  World  War  II;  plus  100  air 
groups,  more  than  are  now  asked  by  the  Air 
Force:  plus  50  big  aircraft  carriers,  twice 
the  number  In  use  at  the  peak  of  the  last 
war. 

That's  the  amazing  picture  of  this  coun- 
try's 50  billion  defense  dollars — how  they 
were  spent  and  the  results  of  that  spending. 
It  shows  a  vast  housekeeping  Job  that  has 
eaten  up  about  70  percent  of  every  dollar 
that  has  gone  Into  postwar  defense 

It  explains,  to  a  large  degree,  why  the 
Uiuted  States  now  Is  setting  out  to  police 
the  world  with  only  10  divisions  armed 
largely  with  World  War  II  equipment  and 
supported  largely  with  wartime  planes  and 
ship»s,  against  a  potential  enemy  that  has 
170  well-equipped  and  well -supported  divi- 
sions. 

And  It  Indicates  that  future  arms  spend- 
ing must  rise  far  above  the  present  rate  if 
real  strength  Is  to  be  bought,  especially  If 
overhead  outlays  continue  to  be  made  In  the 
style  to  which  the  planners  are  now  accus- 
tomed. 


National   Defense   Investigating 
Committee 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  with  the  program  for  par- 
tial mobilization,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
to  study  the  operation  of  this  program, 
particularly  in  terms  of  procurement, 
the  types  and  terms  of  contracts 
awarded,  the  methods  of  such  awards, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  utilization 
of  the  facilities  of  small-business  con- 
cerns. To  maintain  the  structure  of  our 
economy,  I  deem  it  essential  that  the 
geographic  distribution  of  contracts  and 
the  location  of  plants  and  facilities  be 
taken  fully  into  consideration  in  the 
awarding  of  such  contracts. 

Of  .special  importance  to  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  the  continued  surveil- 
lance of  the  performance  of  contracts 
and  the  accountings  required  of  con- 
tractors, concerning  which  the  expe- 
rience in  the  late  war  demonstrated  a 
need  for  contressional  inspection. 

The  solid  work  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee during  World  War  II  conclusively 
proved  that  such  a  committee  is  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  part  of  an  active 
and  vigorous  mobilization  program. 
Fraud  and  deceit  in  all  procurement  or- 
ders must  be  ferreted  out  and  severely 
punished.  Undue  and  fraudulent  profits 
must  be  prevented.  We  are  all  working 
together  in  this  emergency.  No  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population  and  no  one  In- 
dividual mast  profit  at  the  expense  of 


our    country.     'Vigilance    must    t>e    the 
watchword. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion iH.  Res.  735  >  I  have  introduced  to 
create  such  a  committee: 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  of 
seven  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  R«-presenta- 
tlves.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  for  the  procurement  and 
construction  of  supplfes.  materials,  muni- 
tions, vehicles,  aircraft,  vessels,  plants, 
camps,  and  other  articles  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  national  defense.  Includ- 
ing (1)  the  types  and  terms  of  contracts 
awarded  on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  methods  by  which  such  contracts  are 
awarded  and  confactors  selected:  (3)  the 
utlllzatlor  of  the  facilities  of  small-business 
concerns,  through  subcontracts  or  otherwise; 
(4)  the  geographic  distribution  of  contracts 
and  location  of  plants  and  facilities;  (5)  the 
effect  of  such  program  with  respect  to  labor 
and  the  migration  of  labor;  (6)  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  and  the  accountings 
required  of  contractors:  (7)  benefits  accruing 
to  contractors  with  respect  to  amortization 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  otherwise; 
(8)  practices  of  management  of  labor,  and 
prices,  fees,  and  charges,  which  Interfere 
with  such  program  or  unduly  Increase  its 
cost;  and  (9)  such  other  matters  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate.  Tlie  committee 
shall  report  to  the  House,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, the  results  of  Its  study  and  Investi- 
gation, together  with  Is  recommendations. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Eighty-first  and  suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  to  employ  such  clerical 
and  other  assistance,  to  require  by  subpena, 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  wlt- 
neses  and  the  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents  to  make 
such  Investigation,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  Incur  such 
exp>endltures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost 
of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hear- 
ings shall  not  be  In  excess  of  cents  per 
hundred  words.  The  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  shall  not  exceed  $  .  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Arms  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24. 
1950: 

Arms  tor  Freedom 

Spurred  by  the  war  In  Korea,  which  has 
set  alarm  bells  ringing  throughout  the  whole 
free  world,  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  begins  work  In 
London  tomorrow  to  bolster  the  defenses  of 
the  Atlantic  community  against  both  the 
Soviet  menace  and  the  possibility  of  new 
Koreas  closer  home.  This  organization,  con- 
sisting of  deputies  of  the  12  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  nations,  was  created  at  the 
Council's  last  session.  In  May.  to  give  effect 
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to  defense  plans  previously  agreed  upon. 
But  the  Korean  war.  by  reason  of  Its  revela- 
tions and  Its  Implications,  has  changed  the 
entire  world  picture  since  that  time.  That 
has  also  changed  both  the  scope  and  the 
timetable  of  the  previous  defense  plans,  and 
therewith  also  the  task  which  now  confronts 
the  deputies. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken  ac- 
count of  the  new  situation  by  embarking  on 
a  partial  mobilization  of  both  its  military 
and  civilian  resources  at  an  Initial  cost  of 
$10,000,000,000,  wh*ch  may  swell  to  twice 
that  amount  hetore  the  year  is  out  and  may 
raise  the  total  all-around  military  expendi- 
tures to  around  $30,000,000,000  a  year.  The 
United  States  Is  therefore  going  Into  the 
London  meeting  prepared  to  call  upon  oiu- 
Atlantic  allies  to  match  our  effort  by  a  pro- 
portional effort  on  their  part,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  help  them  in  it  far  beyond  the 
$1,222,500,000  already  appropriated  for  the 
second  year  of  foreign  military  aid,  up  to  an 
additional  $5,000,000,000  If  that  much  can 
be  used  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Even  If  this  additional  foreign  military 
aid  Is  already  Included  In  the  prospective 
total  of  military  expenditures,  that  total  still 
represents  a  staggering  sum  which  would 
raise  the  Federal  budget  far  above  the  pres- 
ent level  and  would  ailot  one-half  and  more 
of  all  Federal  expenditures  to  military  pur- 
poses. In  comparison  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  are  spending  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  budget  for  military 
purposes,  and  some  considerably  less.  The 
American  Government  Is  fully  aware,  of 
course,  that  .he  European  countries  still  la- 
bor under  the  after-effects  of  the  last  war, 
and  arc  therefore  unable  to  rearm  either  as 
far  or  as  fast  as  the  United  States,  with  its 
population  of  more  than  150.000.000  and  Its 
vast  productive  machinery.  This  Is  one  rea- 
son for  American  economic  and  military  aid 
to  them.  But  the  American  Goverumeut 
does  feel  that  the  European  countries  can 
and  must  do  far  more  to  help  themselves 
than  they  have  done  heretofore,  and  that  on 
their  willingness  and  determination  to  do  so 
depend  both  their  own  safety  and  that  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

These  corislderations  are  based  both  on 
the  lessons  of  the  war  In  Korea  and  on  a 
new  appraisal  of  the  world  situation,  for 
the  Korean  war  has  shown  that  the  Soviets 
are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  cold  war.  but 
are  willing  to  plunge,  by  proxy  to  their  satel- 
lites, into  hot  wars  whenever  and  wher- 
ever this  appears  advantageous.  Irrespective 
of  the  risks  involved.  In  consequence,  the 
Western  World  must  be  prepared  for  similar 
developments  elsewhere,  not  only  m  Asia  but 
also  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  Itself. 

Yet  the  same  Korean  developments  have 
also  demonstrated  how  Ill-prepared  the  free 
nations  are  to  cope  with  such  contingencies. 
For  though  the  United  States  and  five  other 
nations,  acting  under  a  mandate  from  the 
United  Nations  Jumped  Into  the  breach  with- 
in a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  stop 
the  Communist  attacks  and  have  suffered 
reverses  which  the  Communists  can  exploit 
to  shake  confidence  in  their  military  prow- 
ess. Moreover,  the  deflection  of  Allied  forces 
to  Korea  and  other  Asiatic  trouble  spots  has 
left  western  Europie  even  more  defensele:^ 
than  It  has  been  heretofore. 

All  th^se  developments  have  been  possible 
only  because  the  free  world,  putting  Its  trust 
In  Soviet  promises  and  paper  bulwarks,  dis- 
mantled Its  mighty  military  machine  after 
the  last  war  and  soueht  to  return  to  peace- 
time normalcy  and  business  and  politics  as 
usual  before  peace  had  been  achieved.  As  a 
result.  It  Is  today  less  well  prepared  to  with- 
stand a  new  totalitarian  onslaught  than  In 
the  davs  of  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war 
lords.  The  Korean  war  has  at  last  dispelled 
the  last  shreds  of  our  complacency,  and  the 
whole  American  people  stand  united  In  de- 
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termination  to  meet  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge and  to  bear  whatever  sacrifices  this  may 
Involve.  They  are  confident  that  their  allies 
and  all  free  nations  will  folUow  the  example 
they  have  set.  If  these  sacrifices  prevent  a 
world  war.  as  we  hope  they  will,  they  will  be 
worth  all  they  cost. 


Authorize  That  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-;ENTATI"VE3 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permis.^ion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  an  editorial  from  the 
July  15  issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
It  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  faith  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  and  the  country's 
need  for  its  immediate  authorization. 

ACTHOP.IZE   TH.^T   Seawat 

President  Truman  has  denied  a  Canadian 
report  that  he  would  bypass  Congress  and 
order  the  Army  engineers  to  start  immeai- 
ately  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project. 

Washington  points  out  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  bypass  Congress  it  would  still 
have  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  work.  Con- 
gress might  be  reluctant  to  do  so  if  It  felt 
that  the  President  had  trie^/^o  put  some- 
thing over.  / 

This  doesn't  mean,  the  President  was  care- 
ful to  point  out.  that  he  Is  any  less  eager 
to  get  the  seaway  project  under  way.  He 
thinks  it  Is  vital  to  national  security.  And 
he  has  the  recent  rep>ort  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  to  back  him  up 

President  Roosevelt  thought  that  the 
project  was  so  important  to  national  security 
that  he  wanted  to  build  It  during  the  last 
war.  His  advisers  talked  him  out  of  it.  But 
the  need  Is  even  greater  now.  The  United 
States  could  well  use  the  additional  power 
that  the  project  would  bring  the  Northeast 
and  other  heavy  Industrial  areas,  including 
New  York  State.  The  Industrial  Middle  West 
needs  access  to  Labrador  and  Venezuela  iron 
ore. 

These  things  are  Important  now.  They 
would  be  immensely  more  Important  in  any 
war.  or  in  any  all-out  effort  to  build  up  our 
defenses  to  stave  off  war.  If  TV  A  power  had 
not  proven  its  value  before  World  War  II  it 
certainly  justified  Itself  In  aiding  wartime 
manufacturing.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
the  seaway  and  Its  parallel  power  projects. 

The  seaway  project  should  be  authorized 
now.  If  trouble  comes  before  it  can  be  built. 
we  will  lose  nothing.  If  trouble  holds  off, 
we  can  build  the  entire  project  and  add  to 
the  industrial  strength  for  the  day  when  we 
mav  need  It  even  more  than  we  do  now. 


Letters  From  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
operations  in  Korea  have  focused  the 


attention  of  the  American  people  upon 
the  explosive  potential  in  the  Par  East. 
Public  interest  in  our  Pacific  problems 
may  well  be  the  force  which  will  bring 
about  awareness  of  the  difficulties  we 
face  and  prevent  further  Communist 
expansion  in  that  hemisphere. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  a  series  of  letters  appearing 
in  the  July  1950  issue  of  Connecticut 
Industry.  They  are  anonymous  and 
point  out  the  author's  fears  as  to  Rus- 
sia's intentions  in  the  Far  East.  They 
show  particular  foresight  as  they  were 
written  prior  to  the  Korean  war.  I  do 
not  agree  with  many  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions or  his  premises,  but  feel  that 
as  a  first-hand  account  they  are  of  value 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Letters  Fhom  Asia 
by  a  connecticut  man  whose  identity  must 
remain  ancnymol's  for  the  present 

(EDrroE's  Note.— Because  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  WTitten  to  the  editor  on 
December  11,  1949.  and  April  28,  1950,  are  so 
revealing  of  conditions  in  China  and  else- 
where in  Asia,  and  contain  some  thought- 
provoking  suggestions  as  to  the  role  America 
should  play  In  order  to  have  a  chance  to 
win  the  cold  war.  Connecticut  Industry  re- 
produces them  for  Its  readers.  The  writer, 
because  of  his  present  connections,  must 
remain  anonymous  as  a  protective  measure. 
However.  If  any  reader  of  these  letters  desires 
to  dispatch  a  message  to  the  writer.  It  will 
be  forwarded  by  Connecticut  Industry  to 
his  last  address  "somewhere  in  Asia.") 

LETTER    OF    DECEMBER     11,     1949 

I  left  Shanghai  on  January  19.  1949.  and 
went  to  Peiping.  I  never  did  get  back  to 
Shanghai.  My  mall  accumulated  there  for 
10  months.  Among  my  several  letters  was 
one  from  you  which  I  never  saw.  When  the 
boys  who  had  been  awaiting  me  in  Shang- 
hai finally  got  out  In  September  they  had 
a  hell  of  a  time  with  the  Commies  who  were 
particularly  difficult  about  any  documents 
or  written  material  in  the  possession  of  the 
"American  Imperialists."  To  keep  my  mail 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Communists  the  boys 
had  to  destrov  It. 

All  during  the  fall  of  1948  the  Kuomlntang 
officials  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  steal 
everything  of  value  In  China  with  a  view 
to  liquidating  and  converting  it  into  United 
States  dollars  In  their  private  bank  accounts 
in  the  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  war 
has  been  merely  a  stalling  for  time  on  the 
part  of  the  top  Kuommtang  officials  for 
some  time  now.  They  long  ago  knew  the 
war  was  lost  and  since  then  have  been  pro- 
longing It  as  a  source  of  quick  Income  and 
as  a  means  of  winning  time  to  convert  and 
transfer  assets. 

Well,  the  United  States  millions  that  I 
had  been  watchdogging  for  3  yeais  was  a 
nice  piece.  I  successfully  countered  every 
move  those  crooks  made.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  they  were  desperate.  On  January 
5  they  threw  us  out  on  the  pretext  of  nec- 
essary curtailment  of  staff  despite  the  fact 
that  the  whole  foreign  staff  were  down  in 
writing  offering  to  stay  on  the  job  through 
June  30  without  pay  or  compensation  of 
any  kind  On  the  fifth  we  got  notice  to 
turn  over  to  the  Chinese  management  on  the 
sixth  and  quit  the  premises  forthwith.  As 
late  as  October  1947  I  had  had  word  through 
the  Communist  underground  that  the  Com- 
munists planned  to  continue  and  expand 
my  program  when  they  took  over.  In  fact 
at  that  time  they  were  offering  us  $10,000 
payable  in  the  United  States  in  advance,  plus 
all  living  expenses  in  China,  for  every  man 
I  would  send  into  their  territory.  I  not« 
this  as  being  of  historical  importance  be- 
cause it  shows  that   up   to  that  tiooc  the 
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Chinese  Communist  Party  wa«  Independenl 
of  Moscow  and  anticipated  collaboration 
with  the  western  powers  when  and  If  ihey 
tcok  over  China. 

It  was  to  recheck  these  facts  that  I  went 
to  Pelping  In  January  1949 

Sometime  betvreen  these  two  dales  the 
Russians  took  over. 

I  believe  this  happened  sometime  In  the 
winter  of  IMT-M. 

After  Wedemeyers  second  visit  to  China, 
the  United  States  Government  gave  quite  a 
gcKXl  deal  of  additional  military  aid  to  the 
Nationalists,  This  was  mostly  In  the  way  of 
ammunition,  training  of  Chinese  troops,  air- 
craft, field  artillery,  and  the  like. 

No  amount  of  indirect  military  aid  would 
have  been  properly  used  by  the  Kuomlntang. 
But  InefBclently  as  they  were  ufing  It.  we 
gave  them  so  much  that  It  was  turning  the 
tide  against  the  Communists  by  late  winter 
end  early  spring  in  1947  and  1948  respec- 
tively. It  was  not  bo  much  that  the  Kuomln- 
tang was  winning  so  many  battles  nor  that 
they  were  killing  bc  many  Communist  troops. 
It  was  Just  that  the  Communists  were  very, 
Tory  tired  and  the  new  energy  and  fire  power 
of  the  Kuomlntang  was  a  little  more  than 
they  could  take  This  was  probably  more 
true  of  the  civilian  iieasantry  than  of  the 
troops. 

As  far  as  the  peasantry  were  concerned,  the 
Communist  army  could  not  afford  to  meet 
the  Kuomlntang  in  pitched  battle;  so  when- 
ever the  Kuomlntang  decided  to  launch  an 
offensive  in  any  area  the  Ba  Lu  had  to  fall 
back  and  leave  that  territory  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Kuomlntang.  They  would 
eventually  harass  the  Kuomlntang  out  of 
there  again,  but  In  that  interim  the  poor 
peasants  got  It  In  the  neck,  particularly  those 
who  might  have  been  friendly  to  the  Commu- 
nists. So  the  civilians  were  really  having  a 
very  rough  time  and  had  no  means  or  any 
hoijes  o."  means  of  defending  themselves  or 
being  protected  by  the  Ba  Lu. 

In  areas  where  the  Kuomlntang  could  not 
penetrate,  they  mercilessly  bombed  and 
strafed.  Here  again  it  was  morale  destroying 
to  the  peasantry  because  the  Ba  Lu  couldn't 
defend  them  against  air  attack.  They 
couldn't  even  shoot  at  the  attacking  planes. 

Under  this  strain  for  year  after  year  the 
peasants  were  getting  around  to  where  they 
wanted  to  see  some  real  successes  for  Com- 
munist arms  and  that  damned  soon  or  they 
didn't  want  to  play  ball  on  their  team  any 
more. 

The  Communists  in  the  Ba  Lu  on  the  other 
hand  were  helpless  to  meet  the  new  strength 
of  the  Kuomlntang.  Their  old  Japanese 
equipment  was  wearing  out  and  they  were 
running  out  of  ammunition  for  It.  Their 
newly  captured  American  equipment  was 
wonderful  but  they  had  no  ammunition  for 
It  and  didn't  know  how  to  use  It.  AIeo  they 
had  no  gasoline.  Also  they  were  completely 
out  of  drugs  for  their  wounded. 

MOSCOW    ASKXD    TO    TAKX    OTXR 

The  Communists  went  to  Moscow  on 
bended  knees  because  they  had  nc  choice. 
They  were  losing.  For  them  to  lose  In  China 
meant  that  every  Communist,  every  relative 
of  a  Communist,  every  friend  of  a  Commu- 
nist would  have  been  hunted  down  like  a 
mad  dog  and  at  least  shot,  and  probably 
tortured  first  and  shot  afterward.  You  must 
understand  that  fact.  The  Kuomlntjmg  were 
a  vicious  bunch.  Hitler  had  nothing  on  them 
for  vlcicuaness. 

There  had  always  been  a  pro-Moscow  ele- 
ment in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
When  the  Communists  finally  had  to  turn 
to  Moscow  there  was  a  sort  of  coup  d'<^tat 
within  the  Communist  Party  and  from  that 
time  on  Liu  Hsiao  Chi.  not  Mao  Tse  Tung 
nor  Chu  Teh.  was  boss  of  the  Coiamunlbt 
Party  of  China.  Russia  picked  up  China  for 
a  aong.  All  the  Russians  did  in  return  for 
lull  control  was  to  guarantee  the  Commu- 


nists against  military  defeat  and  the  loss  of 
their  heads. 

Now  here  Is  the  next  Important  point. 
Most  foreigners  expect  the  CommunlsU  to 
fall  on  their  faces  In  China  and  have  to  come 
crying  to  the  western  powers  for  help.  This 
would  be  true.  It  Is  a  fact  that  under  Com- 
munist administration  and  without  aid  from 
the  western  powers  China  will  face  famine 
and  epidemic  within  3  years.  But  this  is 
provided  they  get  no  industrial  capital  sup- 
port. 

If  It  works  out  that  way.  the  Russians  will 
hack  off  Manchuria  and  Slnklanjf.  and  throw 
the  carcass  of  China  back  to  the  United 
States  to  feed  for  a  few  more  years. 

But  the  Russians  do  not  expect  It  to  work 
out  that  way.  They  expect  to  get  the  Indus- 
trial capital.     They  expect  to  get  Japan. 

If  it  works  out  that  way,  then  you  can 
write  Asia  off.  Five  hundred  million  Chi- 
nese under  Russian  Communist  dictatorship, 
tooled  and  equipped  by  80.000.000  Japs  also 
under  Russian  Communist  dictatorship,  will 
constitute  the  largest  single  wealth-produc- 
ing unit  In  the  world  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Combined  with  Rus- 
sian resources,  it  will  command  50  percent 
more  production  potential  than  does  tne 
United  States.  This  force  will  sweep  all  be- 
fore it  in  Asia  and  be  in  Delhi  In  5  years. 

Wifh  the  fall  of  Asia,  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  which  all  European  nations  depend, 
the  rest  of  western  Europe  will  go  down  the 
drain  quickly. 

The  Americas  will  become  a  world  Island 
of  capitalism  with  parts  like  the  Argentine 
pretty  much  undependable  in  a  fight.  This 
Isolated  Island  can  then  be  destroyed  at 
leisure.  If  it  sees  fit  to  compete  in  world 
trade  it  will  be  bankrupted  by  subsidized 
competition.  If  It  sees  fit  to  fight,  it  will  be 
destroyed  by  attrition.  If  it  sees  fit  to  sit 
tight  and  arm  for  defense,  It  will  be  en- 
gaged in  an  ever-more  expensive  arms  race 
that  will  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  to  that  of  Asiatics  and  rob  them 
of  any  vestiges  of  democratic  process. 

And,  believe  you  me.  if  the  Communists 
ever  take  America,  they  will  strip  the 
United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
their  stripping  of  eastern  Germany,  and 
Manchuria  look  like  child's  play.  They  will 
leave  not  so  much  as  a  screwdriver  to  the 
American  people.  They  will  leave  us  a  hand- 
ful of  seed  pxjtatoes  and  tell  us  to  go  back 
to  the  soil  until  we  shrive  our  souls  of  the 
poison  of  capitalistic  education.  I  am  not 
kidding.  These  Commies  are  playing  for 
keeps  and  they  hate  our  guts.  And  don't 
think  that  it  will  make  any  difference  what 
popular  opinion  might  be  among  the  people 
of  Communist  countries  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  popular  opinion.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  rules  not  only  the  bodies  but  the 
minds  of  their  victims.  Whatever  they  do 
to  us  will  be  accepted  as  necessary  for  the 
good  of  our  souls  just  as  good  Catholics  once 
thought  that  heretics  were  fortunate  to  be 
burned  alive  because  It  got  the  devil  out  of 
them  and  gave  their  immortal  souls  a  break. 

KICKED  OCT  or  CHINA 

So  much  for  that.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
this  happen.  Anyway,  learning  this  kept  me 
in  Peiplng  until  July  23.  The  Communists 
wiped  out  our  services.  They  moved  most 
of  the  best  equipment  to  Manchuria,  They 
reduced  each  individual  shop  to  a  small  fac- 
tory for  making  simple  farming  equipment, 
mostly  of  wocd  with  a  few  bits  of  iron.  They 
carsed  out  all  the  foreigners  and  said  that 
we  had  been  sabota,?lng  the  operation  in  the 
Interests  of  American  Imperialism,  Now 
that  they  had  taken  over  In  the  name  of  the 
people  things  would  be  different.  They 
were.  They  eliminated  the  bus  service  for 
the  employees.  They  turned  our  model 
dormitories  Into  unsanitary  slum  barracks, 
they  ellmmated  the  training  program,  gave 


the   former   mess   hall    to   th«    Communist 

army  as  sleeping  barracks,  and  put  a 
wretched  mess  hall  with  a  filthy,  unsanitary 
kitchen  Into  the  former  training  building. 
They  did  away  with  the  medical  clinic  alto- 
gether. They  stopped  production  of  lathes, 
planers,  milling  machines,  etc..  and  started 
making  wonden  fan  mills  and  the  like. 

It  sure  Is  different. 

Well.  I  left  Pelping  on  July  23.  Tientsin 
on  August  20.  Inchon  in  Korea  on  Aupfust 
28.  Tokyo  on  September  20,  and  Hong  Kong 
on  October  30. 

What  I  saw  in  Japan  convinced  me  that 
the  Russians  have  a  damned  guod  chance 
that  their  hopes  may  materialize  and  they 
may  get  Japan. 

AMERICAN      POLICIES     MtJTXJAlXT     ANT.VCONISTIC 

MacArthur  Is  doing  a  very  good  Job  of 
military  occupation  and  admin Lstratlon.  But 
economically  he  Is  helpless.  He  cannot  do 
a  thing  within  the  framework  of  the  con- 
fusion that  is  passed  off  on  us  as  an  Amer- 
ican world  economic  policy. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  trying 
to  do  several  mutually  antagonistic  things 
at  once. 

1.  Trying  to  prop  up  Britain.  Britain  can- 
not survive  without  the  Empire.  The  names 
may  be  changed  but  unless  Britain  can 
dominate  economically  the  areas  that  were 
the  Empire,  she  cannot  compete  with  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
Norway — not  to  mention  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Propping  up  the 
United  Kingdom  reacts  against  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Germany,  Belgium.  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  etc, — again  not  to  mention 
Japan  and  India, 

2.  Trying  to  prop  up  the  western  Euro- 
pean nations.  These  nations  are  natural 
competitors  of  England.  They  also  depend 
heavily  on  the  exploitation  of  the  people  in 
the  so-called  backward  areas  of  the  world. 
If  they  are  built  up  England  suffers.  If 
England  is  built  up  they  suffer.  If  either 
of  them  is  built  up,  the  backward  areas 
suffer. 

3.  Trying  to  rehabilitate  Japan.  This 
brings  a  third  Interest  into  the  conflict. 
Japan,  the  western  European  bloc,  and  Brit- 
ain are  all  natural  competitors  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exploiting  the  backward   areas 

4.  Trying  to  build  up  the  backward 
areas,  to  Introduce  democracy  there,  to 
bulwark  them  against  communism.  Essen- 
tially this  means  giving  them  capital  equip- 
ment to  work  with  and  breaking  the  strangle- 
hold on  them  of  the  western  European  bloc. 
Britain,  Canada.  Australia,  and  Japan.  This 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  three. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  MacArthur 
can  occupy  and  police  Japan  which  he  is 
doing  well,  but  he  cannot  do  a  thing  funda- 
mental about  permanent  economic  rehabili- 
tation. Hence  when  he  Is  forced  out  by 
public  opinion  not  only  throughout  the 
world,  but  in  America  Itself,  I  fear  that  Ja- 
pan will  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
within  a  year  from  the  time  the  American 
occupation  forces  pull  out. 

THAILAND 

Thailand,  formerly  known  as  Plam.  is  the 
eastern  anchor  point  lor  India.  Turkey  is 
the  western  anchor. 

This  is  an  unusual  country.  Nobody  goes 
hungry  over  here.  The  climate  Is  tropical. 
It  is  cool  about  three  months  out  of  the 
year  and  hot  the  rest  of  the  time.  Food 
grows  the  year  round.  These  people  need 
rice,  fish,  fruit,  wooden  houses,  and  cotton 
clothes.  They  produce  a  surplus  of  over  one 
million  tons  of  rice  a  year,  there  are  fish  In 
every  mud  puddle,  fruit  grows  on  the  trees, 
they  have  an  abundance  of  timber.  All  they 
need  to  import  is  cotton  cloth. 

They  export  In  addition  to  rice,  tin,  lead, 
wolfram,  teak,  and  shellac.  This  brings  in 
some  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  mil- 
lion  dollars   a   year.     With   this   they    buy 
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cloth,  radios,  telephones,  automobiles,  road 
building  machinery,  railroad  equipment, 
aircraft,  alr-condltloning  equipment,  lea 
plants,  refrigerators,  and  so  forth.  Most 
of  this  Is  done  through  the  government, 
which  controls  about  everything.  The 
government  officials  are  Interested  solely  In 
how  much  "squeeze"  they  can  make  out  of 
the  purchases,  and  the  foreign  trading  firms 
which  sell  to  them  are  Interested  only  in 
profits.  Nobody  gives  a  damn  about  con- 
struction, Installation,  erection,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  the  training  of  Siamese 
workers  to  operate  and  take  care  of  the 
equl{)ment  that  is  brought  In. 

Nevertheless,  the  Industrial  equipment  In 
use  is  increasing  daily  and  gradually  the 
people  are  coming  to  understand  it  and  de- 
pend upon  it.  The  time  will  shortly  come 
when  the  government  can  no  longer  afford 
to  totally  ignore  the  necessity  for  operating 
the  equipment  with  some  degree  of  efficiency. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  country  as 
an  engineering  service  or  a  first  class  en- 
gineering workshop. 

The  people  are  100  percent  pro-American. 
Along  with  10  of  my  former  staff  engineers 
from  China,  5  of  them  British  and  5  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  set  up  an  engineering  service 
organization.  Our  plans  for  this  operation 
Include  a  consulting  engineering  service 
(among  the  11  of  us  there  are  very  few  as- 
pects of  engineering  about  which  we  do  not 
know  enough  to  give  a  very  adequate  con- 
sulting service);  a  construction,  erection, 
and  installation  service:  maintenance  and 
repair  service;  a  general  purpose  engineer- 
ing works,     •     •     • 

(NoTZ,— The  remainder  of  this  letter  out- 
lines in  detail  the  preliminary  plans  for  the 
operation  of  this  engineering  service.) 

LETTEH  or   APRIL   28.    1950 

Further  on  the  score  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  Far  East: 

The  most  vicious  mistake  being  foisted 
on  the  American  people  by  the  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines  Is  the  dally  repeated 
falla'-y  that  we  must  either  cooperate  with 
the  Communists  or  support  characters  like 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  This  smells  very  much 
like  the  Communist  propaganda  that  people 
must  chose  between  fascism  and  commu- 
nism. I  say  to  hell  with  this  kind  of  phony 
talk.  At  home  we  want  neither  communism 
nor  fascism  and  we  make  that  very  damned 
plain.  We  want  something  to  which  we  give 
various  names — many  of  them  misleading,  by 
the  way — but  which  are  all  intended  to  con- 
vey the  same  idea:  Democracy,  free  enter- 
prise, popular  government,  representative 
government,  government  by  the  people;  etc., 
etc. 

While  any  of  us  who  are  intelligent  freely 
admit  that  this  concept  is  a  hard  one  to 
achieve  and  to  maintain,  and  that  at  best 
we  never  hope  to  achieve  and  maintain  it  in 
a  state  of  100-percent  perfection,  neverthe- 
less, we  Insist  on  striving  for  It  and  refuse 
to  aecept  an  ultimatum  that  we  must  give 
up  our  hopes  and  efforts  and  settle  either  for 
fasfism  or  communism. 

We  should  take  the  same  pxjsitlon  In  the 
international  sphere.  We  don't  have  to  ac- 
cept Stalinism  In  China:  nor  do  we  have  to 
accept  Chiang  Kai-sheklsm.  The  Chinese 
people  do  not  want  either  of  them  any  more 
than  we  do.  However,  the  Communists  all 
over  the  world  have  succeeded  In  convincing 
a  lot  of  people  that  there  are  but  these  two 
alternatives  and  It  Is  their  successful  propa- 
ganda to  this  effect  that  Is  their  most  power- 
tul  weapon  In  their  continuous  capturing  of 
one  people  after  another.  If  ever  the  people 
In  any  country  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  choose  between  the  two.  they  will 
In  every  case  choose  communism. 

By  taking  the  popular  American  press 
position,  therefore,  that  there  are  only  two 
choices,  we  are  playing  dlrecUy  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 


Make  no  mistake,  the  alternative  is  not 
easy  and  It  Is  the  appalling  aspect  of  the 
alternative  that  makes  vote-conscious  poli- 
ticians shrink  from  It.  I  cannot  outline  the 
details  of  an  alternative  policy  In  this  letter, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  derived  from  certain 
brutal  and  almost — to  Americans — unbeliev- 
able facts  which  I  shall  outline  briefly  below: 
1,  There  are  not  enough  decent  people  in 
the  ruling  class  of  any  Asiatic  nation  to 
make  up  a  government.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  ruling  class  It.  any  Asiatic  nation 
Is  the  educated  class.  An  educated  Asiatic, 
with  a  handful  of  exceptions.  Is  a  social 
menace.  No  matter  how  much  western 
technology  he  may  have  learned,  he  has  de- 
veloped his  philosophy  along  Asiatic  lines. 
The  fundamental  psychosis  of  educated 
Asiatics  is  that  it  Is  stupid  to  work  produc- 
tively. The  vicious  type  of  western  capital- 
ist whom  Marx  portrays  willfully  exploited 
labor  but  was  a  little  ashamed  about  it  and 
tried  to  think  up  propaganda  to  Justify  It. 
The  educated  Asiatic  Is  ashamed  if  he  falls 
to  exploit  labor. 

I  know  this  is  hard  for  you  to  believe,  but 
It  is  a  fact.  The  educated  Asiatic  is  con- 
vinced that  no  man  will  do  any  productive 
work  unless  he  absolutely  has  to.  To  do 
work  then  Is  public  admission  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  forced  to  it.  This  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  you  are  not  Clever 
enough  to  avoid  it.  This  in  turn  marks  you 
as  a  dope. 

Hence,  there  are  not  enough  Individual 
human  beings  among  the  upper  classes  of 
Asia  from  which  to  form  decent  government* 
for  the  several  countries  out  here. 

I  am  not  moralizing  or  pr;;aching,  I  am 
stating  hard  facts.  How  can  you  form  gov- 
ernments of  men  who  sincerely  believe  that 
It  is  stupid,  futile,  and  undignified  to  plan 
and  direct  social  production?  How  can  you 
form  governments  of  men  whose  honest  con- 
ception of  a  brilliant  man  Is  one  who  knows 
that  hunger  will  force  some  people  to  pro- 
duce something  and  concludes  from  this 
that  It  Is  the  role  of  the  Intelligent  man 
carefully  to  protect  himself  from  being 
sucked  into  this  necessity -Imposed  labor  so 
that  he  may  have  the  leisure  and  mobility  to 
scheme  out  the  best  way  of  manipulating  the 
market,  the  laws,  government  officials,  taxes, 
interest,  and  politics  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
appropriate  the  largest  possible  hunk  of  the 
wealth  produced  out  of  sheer  necessity? 
How  can  you  form  governments  of  men  who 
consider  famine,  plague,  drought,  and  gen- 
eral poverty  as  a  social  asset  in  that  It  In- 
creases the  leverage  of  those  in  power? 

2.  If  I  am  right — and  I  assure  you  that  I 
am — It  follows  that  any  government  out  here 
that  Is  to  be  worth  a  damn  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  educated  ruling  classes. 
This  means  It  must  be  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
poor  devils  who  are  uneducated,  illiterate. 
Inexperienced  In  management,  and  scared  to 
death  all  the  time. 

3,  This,  In  turn,  means  that  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  do  any  real  good  for  the 
Asiatic  people  they  must  through  the  United 
States  Government  go  directly  to  the  people 
of  these  Asiatic  countries.  They  must  assist 
them  financially.  But  above  that  they  must 
educate  and  guide  them.  The  people  here. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  educated  ruling 
class,  want  American  education  and  supervi- 
sion. They,  the  people,  never  scream,  "Sov- 
ereignty," when  an  American  supervisor  bawls 
them  out  for  making  mistakes  and  shows 
them  how  to  go  about  the  Job  In  the  right 
way.  They,  the  people,  grin  In  their  utterly 
disarming  Oriental  way,  thank  the  American 
for  his  assistance,  and  proceed  to  follow  his 
Instructions. 

There  are  Americans  who  know  this,  but 
they  fall  Into  two  categories:  those  like  my- 
self who  are  not  politicians;  and  the  poli- 
ticians. The  former  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.     The  latter,  seeing  the  po- 


litical dynamite  In  it,  prefer  to  disacknowl- 
edge  It. 

Believe  me,  before  we  can  assist  democracy 
lO^Asla,  we  shall  have  to  create  some  democ- 
racy to  assist,  before  we  can  assist  free 
enterprise  In  Asia,  we  shall  have  to  create 
gome  free  enterprise  to  assist.  The  present 
governments  of  Asia  are  made  up  of  men 
who  are  political  tyrants  and  economic 
monopolists  as  well  as  being  the  worst  kind 
of  corrupt  politicians. 

The  small  savings  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
my  staff  engineers  have  been  wiped  out  dur- 
ing the  past  15  months.  As  an  effective  14- 
man  all-aroimd  engineering  team  (mention- 
ed m  letter  of  December  11,  1949)  we  no 
longer  exist.  The  men  are  scattered  from 
Karachi  to  Tokyo  working  for  various  firms 
and  agencies.  Four  of  us  are  digging  in  here 
and  starting  from  the  bottom.  We  are 
doing  small  construction  and  Installation 
Jobs  for  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  and  other  de- 
pendable American  firms  here.  Our  plan  la 
to  build  up  a  small  staff  of  trained  and  de- 
pendable Siamese  foremen  and  mechanics. 
I  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight  and 
that  this  is  probably  the  most  strategic  spot 
in  the  east.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  as  Ameri- 
can policy  clarifies.  Slam  will  become  the 
Turkey  of  the  east.  In  any  case,  whether  we 
can  keep  this  war  to  a  cold  one  or  whether 
It  gets  to  the  shooting  stage,  or  whether 
Uncle  Sam  allows  himself  to  be  pushed  out  of 
here  and  has  later  to  fight  his  way  back  In, 
or  if  he  is  smart  enough  to  entrench  him- 
self here  in  the  first  place,  either  way  it  goes, 
American  engineers  with  a  loyal  and  trained 
Siamese  working  force  might  prove  to  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  our  side. 

The  going  is  very  rough  though.  We  have 
to  underbid  the  Chinese  who  bid  dirt  cheap 
and  then  cheat  on  materials,  paying  "squeeze" 
to  cover  It  up.  After  underbidding  these 
pirates,  we  then  have  to  do  work  of  American 
standards  of  quality  with  Siamese  labor  and 
practically  no  equipment.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
engineering  and  a  lot  of  plain  hard  work  to 
make  this  trick  come  out  right,  believe  me 
that  it  does. 


Korea  and  Oor  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
radio  interview  over  Station  WHAM, 
Rochester,  N.  Y ,  on  the  program  Con- 
gress Speaks: 

Korea  and  Ou«  Fo«eign  Policy 

Mr,  COAR.  Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, this  is  Bob  Coar.  From  the  radio  stu- 
dios in  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  bring  you 
another  edition  of  WHAM's  weekly  program. 
Congress  Speaks.  Tonight.  WHAM  present* 
an  interview  with  Congressman  BUaJNiTH  B. 
Keating,  of  the  Fortieth  New  York  District. 

Since  the  President's  message  concerning 
the  Korean  campaign  and  Its  effects  on  the 
domestic  scene  are  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  everyone  these  days,  I  want  to  ask  Repre- 
sentative Keating  a  few  questions  concern- 
ing his  reaction  and  that  of  other  Republican 
Congressmen. 

Mr.  Keating,  what  did  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  think  about  the  President's  mes- 
sage last  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Keating.  I  think  everyone  reacted 
quite  similarly.  President  Truman  Is  our 
Commander  In  Chief  and  we  must  present  a 
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united  front  to  any  threat  to  our  national 
security.  The  Republican  Party  Is  resolved 
to  back  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
to  the  utmost  and  do  all  In  our  power  to 
bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  are  cooper- 
ating to  the  fullest  extent  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  COAE.  Then  you  don't  think  that  the 
President  will  have  any  dlfBculty  In  getting 
hU  recommendations  relating  to  the  war  ef- 
fort through  Congres.*? 

Mr.  Kr.^TiNc.  No;  I  dont:  that  Is,  any  rea- 
sonable recommei.datlons.  The  Congress  has 
acted  verr  quickly  thus  far  on  such  meas- 
ures as  the  draft  and  the  military-assist- 
ance program  for  Europe. 

Mr.  CoA«.  Mr  Keating,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  events  and  poli- 
cies which  preceded  the  aggression  by  the 
Communist  forces  of  North  Korea.  What 
do  you  think  of  our  past  policies  In  Korea 
and   A5la'' 

Mr.  Kt^TtNG.  Well,  of  course,  our  primary 
attention  now  must  be  directed  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  situation  and  how  we 
may  best  cope  with  the  terrific  fight  which 
we  have  on  our  hands  In  Korea. 

However,  while  there  is  no  sense  In  crying 
over  split  milk.  It  Is  a  very  foolish  person 
who  does  not  try  to  learn  from  past  mistakes, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  think  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Russia  has  contained  some 
very  grave  errors  In  the  past  few  years. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  chain  of 
events  which  has  led  to  the  grim  fact  that 
our  boys  are  dying  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
Korea.  '  Without  speaking  from  any  partisan 
point  of  view.  I  think  some  of  the  gaps  In 
the  President's  speech  might  well  be  filled 
In  a  bit. 

Mr.  CoA«.  Where  do  you  think  the  first 
mistakes  In  our  foreign  policy  occurred. 
Congressman? 

Mr.  Ktatino.  I  think  that  In  order  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  entire  sequence  of 
events,  you  have  to  begin  with  Yalta, 
Tehran  and  Potsdam,  those  disastrous  peace 
conferences  with  the  Russians  in  which  we 
allowed  them  to  talk  us  Into  giving  them 
so  much  of  the  territory  which  American 
boys  had  won  at  such  a  terrific  cost. 

Mr.  CO..R.  You  mean,  for  example,  a  large 
portion  of  Berlin? 

Mr.  KzATtNG.  Exactly.  And  If  we  are  not 
well  prep€U*d  and  very  much  on  our  guard 
In  Berlin,  that  may  well  turn  Into  the  Korea 
of  Etirope.  Just  as.  U  we  lose  Korea  to  the 
northern  Red  troops,  our  prestige  In  the  East 
and  the  will  to  resist  communism  will  col- 
lapse, so  IX  we  lose  Berlin,  belief  in  American 
ability  to  contain  Russian  aggression  In 
Kurope  will  collapse,  and  Russia  would  be 
able  to  take  over  a  demoralized  Europe  with- 
out dlflJculty, 

In  fact,  with  regard  to  Berlin  and  our  un- 
enviable position  there,  a  constltutent  from 
Henrietta  recently  wrote.  "Even  a  Monroe 
County  farmer  would  not  think  of  disposing 
of  all  his  property  except  a  pasttire  In  the 
center  without  at  least  providing  for  a  lane 
In  order  to  bring  the  cows  home  for  milking." 

Bir.  CoAE.  That  Is  certainly  an  apt  Illus- 
tration. But  wasn't  Korea  a  product  of  a 
United  Nations  decision? 

Mr.  KxATiNC.  Yes;  the  United  Nations 
-actually  created  the  two  separate  political 
entities  in  Korea;  that  is.  it  officially  divided 
the  country  In  half  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  but  the  United  States  and  Russia 
had  agreed  to  this  division  at  previous  con- 
ferences. 

lir.  COAK.  You  think  the  division  was  the 
Initial  mistake  In  Korea,  then? 

Mr.  KxATiMO.  I  certainly  do.  No  sooner  had 
the  country  been  divided,  than  the  Rtissians 
becan  to  annex  the  northern  half  through 
traatles  and  Communist  propaganda,   In   a 


pattern  which  has  l>ecome  all  too  familiar 
lately. 

But  even  after  the  division  was  confirmed 
by  United  Nations  action,  we  should  have 
immediately  decided  on  a  foreign  policy  to- 
ward the  Republic  of  Korea.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing It  off  one  moment  and  then,  the  next, 
deciding  to  defend  It  with  American  troops. 
Instead,  we  seem  to  have  merely  been,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
"waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle,"  rather  than 
formulating   a   definite   policy. 

Mr  CoAH.  What  was  the  Army  opinion  on 
Korea? 

Mr.  Keating.  The  Army  was  quite  frank  to 
s.Tv  that  they  were  not  anxious  to  stay  In 
Korea,  but  according  to  testimony  given 
before  congTes..-lonal  committees,  there  wasn't 
much  agreement  on  any  other  phase  of  the 
situation. 

For  example.  Congressman  Jn)D  asked  Sec- 
retary of  State  Marshall  in  1948.  "If  North 
Korea  and  Manchuria  should  be  taken  over 
and  organized  by  the  Communists,  do  you 
think  our  position  In  Korea  would  long  be 
tenable?"  Marshall  replied.  "I  think  it  would 
not  be  tenable."  Later,  in  June  1949,  General 
Helmick  testified.  "If  the  Russians  decided 
to  do  so.  they  could  t.Tke  over  South  Korea 
without  any  great  military  difficulty.  They 
are  right  the.-e  with  large  armies.  Any  troops 
that  we  have  there  would  suffer  another 
Bataan." 

Mr.  CoAB.  Ycu  mentioned  that  not  all  the 
generals  shared  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Keating.  That's  right.  General  Bolte 
testified  later  in  the  same  hearings  that  he 
felt  the  Southern  Korean  troops  were  better 
equipped  than  the  Northern  ones  and  fur- 
ther that  the  Koreans  would  be  definitely 
able  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  evacuation 
of  our  troops.  These  were  the  experts,  the 
men  on  whose  advice  Congress  was  forced 
to  base  Its  decisions  about  the  wisdom  of 
providing  military  or  economic  aid  for  Korea. 

Mr.  Coar.  How  did  other  Government  offi- 
cials feel  about  the  situation  In  Korea? 

Mr.  Keating.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  there, 
too. 

On  February  7.  1950,  Representative  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
who  states  the  official  administration  view 
on  important  legislation,  commented,  "We 
established  the  Korean  Republic.  It  la  cap- 
able of  maintaining  Internal  order.  It  Is 
capable  of  resisting  any  aggression  from 
Northern  Korea."  This  was  his  reason  Jus- 
tifying the  sending  of  economic  aid  to 
Korea  when  we  did  not  have  sufficient  arms 
there  to  protect  these  supplies  and  assure 
that  they  would  be  used  by  the  right  people. 

Yet.  after  this  economic  aid  had  been  au- 
thorized. Senator  Connallt,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
is  the  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  for- 
eign policy  In  the  Senate,  was  asked  In  an 
interview  whether  "the  suggestion  that  we 
abandon  South  Korea  Is  going  to  be  seriously 
considered?"  To  this  question,  Senator 
CowNALLT  replied,  "I  am  afraid  It  is  going 
to  be  seriously  considered."  Then  he  was 
asked  If  Korea  was  not  an  essential  part  of 
defense  strategy,  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
plied. "No.  Of  course,  any  position  like  that 
Is  of  some  strategic  Importance.  But  I  dun't 
think  It  is  very  greatly  important." 

Certainly  the  Senator  knew  as  well  as  any- 
one what  the  administration  policy  toward 
Korea  was  at  that  time,  and  he  stated  that 
Korea  had  been  abandoned  to  her  fate.  Here 
the  Congress  was  asked  to  send  millions  of 
dollars  In  economic  aid  to  a  country  which 
the  administration  at  that  time  did  not  be- 
lieved we  could  defend,  nor  was  It  policy  of 
the  administration  to  attempt  to  defend  it. 

This  was  practically  an  engraved  Invita- 
tion to  the  Horthem  Korea  Communist 
troops  to  come  ahead  and  Invade  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country. 


Mr  Coar.  You  believe,  then.  Mr.  Kzatino. 
that  the  Russians  h.id  become  convinced 
that  we  would  not  come  to  the  rescue  of 
South  Korea  in  the  event  of  attack? 

Mr.  KXATINO.  I  think  the  Russians  were 
undoubtedly  as  surprised  by  our  action  in 
sending  troops  and  materiel  to  Korea,  as  we 
seem  to  have  been  over  the  attack  from  the 
north. 

Mr.  Coar.  How  do  you  account  for  our  sur- 
prise at  the  attack? 

Mr.  Keating.  Of  course.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fe.islonal  soldier,  bo  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  comment  upon  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions, but  I  do  think  that  the  American  pub- 
lic had  been  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  the  rash  statements  of  respon.slble 
officials  in  high  positions  For  Instance,  on 
February  2  of  this  year.  Secretary  of  E>efense 
Johnson  said  he  wanted  "Joe  Stalin  to  know 
that  If  he  starts  something  at  4  o'clock  In 
the  morning,  the  fighting  power  and  strength 
of  America  will  be  on  the  Job  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  mcwning" 

On  March  30  of  this  year  President  Tru- 
man said  that  none  of  the  arms  cuts  that  had 
been  ordered  would  in  any  way  endanger 
United  States  security. 

Then,  on  April  12.  when  the  President  con- 
cluded his  fifth  year  In  office,  he  announced 
expansively  that  things  never  had  been  bet- 
ter and  prospects  for  la.stlng  peace  were  bet- 
ter than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  start 
of  the  cold  war  In  1946 — and  he  to<>k  credit 
for  it.  you  will  remember. 

By  April  21.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
had  Joined  the  happy  throng.  On  that  date 
he  said  he  saw  no  Immediate  danger  of  war. 
May  was  a  banner  month  for  the  "every- 
thing Is  O.  K.  ■  boys.  May  was  also  the  month 
before  June.  And  June  was  the  month  of 
the  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 

President  Truman  got  things  off  to  a  good 
start  on  May  4.  He  said  he  saw  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  cold  war  was  about  to  turn 
Into  a  shooting  war.  As  of  May  4,  he  said, 
world  troubles  were  not  as  bad  as  those  In 
the  first  half  of  1946. 

Finally  on  June  1,  President  Truman  said 
the  world  was  closer  to  peace  than  It  had 
been  In  5  years. 

Mr.  Coar.  You  think  the  American  people 
should  have  been  warned  by  the  President 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Kx.\TiNG.  I  certainly  do.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  have  to  be  coddled  or  kept 
In  the  dark  when  the  situation  gets  worse. 
The  net  result  of  these  Pollyanna  statements 
was  that  we  only  fooled  ourselves  and  led  the 
Communists  to  believe  that  they  could  march 
In  and  take  over  South  Korea  whenever  it 
suited  them. 

If  we  had  taken  a  firmer  line  and  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  hold  Korea,  per- 
haps they  would  have  realized  the  risk  they 
assumed  when  they  sent  the  Northern  Korean 
troops  to  Invade  the  southern  Republic. 

Mr.  Coar.  Mr.  Keating,  do  you  think  the 
Republicans  will  be  Influenced  by  these  past 
actions  to  make  an  Issue  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Keating.  No,  I  do  not.  The  Republi- 
cans feel  that  the  American  people  should 
know  the  facts  about  past  mistakes,  but  that 
will  not  Interfere  In  any  way  with  our  co- 
operation In  the  present  undertaking  In 
Korea.  However.  I  do  hope  that  In  making 
plans  for  future  foreign  policy,  more  efforts 
will  be  made  to  consult  with  the  Republicans 
and  thus  take  our  foreign  policy  out  of 
politics.  »orelgn  policy  In  these  perilous 
days  should  be  an  unpartlsan  effort  so  that 
no  administration,  whether  Democrat  or 
Republican,  would  be  tempted  again  to  feel 
that  the  American  people  should  be  told 
only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  in  an 
election  year. 

Mr.  Coar.  Thank  you,  Congresman  Keat- 
ing, for  your  views  on  the  current  Korean 
situation  and  the  United  States  position  In 
the  Far  East. 
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Tribate  to  Paul  M.  Herzog 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
fine  tribute  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Herzog.  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  who  has  just  been 
nominated  for  reappointment  by  the 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NLRB  Chairman 

In  nominating  Paul  M.  Herzog  for  a  second 
5-year  term  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  President  Truman 
made  It  plain  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
situation  a  form  of  selective  service.  "I 
know  you  had  desired  particularly  to  re- 
linquish your  duties  on  August  1,"  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  Mr.  Herzog.  "But  the  times 
are  grave.  All  circumstances  considered,  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  recourse  except  to  ask 
you  to  continue  to  give  your  Government 
the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  your  long 
experience."  So,  perforce,  Mr.  Herzog  stays 
in  harness.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
national  Interest  In  this  crucial  period,  the 
Presidential  draft  and  Mr.  Herzog's  ungrudg- 
ing acceptance  of  it  deserve  warm  applause. 

Mr.  Herzog  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB  since  1945.  His  tenure  embraced, 
therefore,  the  difficulties  of  postwar  recon- 
version and  of  adaptation  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  which  drastically  changed  the 
Board's  composition,  functions,  and  pro-= 
cedures.  The  Job  has  certainly  not  been  an 
easy  one,  although  he  has  done  it  with  very 
little  fanfare.  He  has  dealt  with  labor  and 
management  in  so  fair  and  even-handed 
a  fashion  that  his  reappointment  will  be 
warmly  endorsed  on  both  sides.  The  coun- 
try can  feel  relief  that  he  Is  sticking  at  his 
post  In  the  period  of  stress  that  lies  ahead. 


669,023,  a  record  high,  according  to  Thomas 
I.  Parkinson,  president. 

Total  assets  of  Equitable  stood  at  (5,435,- 
000,000,  a  record  high. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  "life  in- 
surance Investment  funds  have  aided  in 
keeping  industry  In  high  gear,  ready  for  any 
emergency,"  Mr.  Parkinson  noted.  He  cited 
the  Society's  purchase-lease  freight  car  plan 
as  one  example.  Existing  contracts  and 
those  now  being  closed  will  put  the  totsd 
fleet  of  approximately  18,000  freight  cars  on 
the  rails  within  the  next  few  months,  he 
said.  Under  this  4-month-old  plan.  Equi- 
table buys  freight  cars  from  manufacturers 
and  leases  them  to  the  railroads  on  a  dally 
rental  basis.  Equitable's  Investment  In 
freight  cars  Is  expected  shortly  to  approach 
$100,000,000. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan,  recently  an- 
nounced, for  the  purchase-lease  of  Diesel 
locomotives  has  already  resulted  In  contracts 
with  Diesel  manufacturers  and  railroads  for 
202  Diesel  units,  at  a  cost  of  $29,000,000,  Mr. 
Parkinson  revealed.  Still  pending  are  con- 
tracts for  111  Diesels,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000. 
"It  Is  heartening  to  realize  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  many  key  Industries  Is 
far  greater  than  It  was  in  1940,"  Mr.  Park- 
inson said,  "and  this  Is  due  In  large  measure 
to  life-insurance  Investment  funds."  Most 
of  the  capital  being  used  to  construct  the 
1.000-mlle  crude-oil  pipeline  from  Longvlew. 
Tex.,  to  Lima.  Ohio,  he  said.  Is  Equitable 
Investment  money.  The  society  has  Invest- 
ments of  more  than  $100,000,000  In  pipeline 
companies,  and  Its  total  Investment  In  the 
oil  Industry,  which  now  operates  a  third 
greater  capacity  than  In  1940.  Is  In  excess 
of  $480,000,000. 

The  vitally  important  steel  Indiastry,  with 
21  percent  greater  capacity  than  a  decade 
ago,  has  been  able  to  do  much  of  Its  post- 
war rebuilding  with  llfe-lnsxirance  funds, 
Mr.  Parkinson  continued.  Equitable  alone 
has  approximately  $150,000,000  Invested  in 
steel,  he  said.  The  electric-power  industry, 
now  considerably  enlarged  over  prewar  years. 
Is  another  large  outlet  for  investment  funds, 
and  Equitable's  bond  holdings  In  this  Indus- 
try are  approximately  $475,000,000. 


Expansion  of  the  Basmest  of  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  statement 
relative  to  the  expansion  of  the  business 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  wrote 
$574,084,335  of  new  business  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  bringing  the  Society's  in- 
surance  in   force   at   mid-year   to   $14,454,- 


Ezcerpt   From    PnblicatioB   by   Citiien$ 
Committee  for  the  HooTer  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VIRGIL  M.  CHAPMAN 

OF   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  publication  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  a  Recent  Pxtblication  by  th« 

CrnzENs'    CoMMrrTEB     fob    the     Hoover 

Report 

Members  of  both  parties  want  to  go  home 
with  a  good  record  on  the  Hoover  report 
because  of  the  strong  public  Interest  In  It. 
But  there's  a  bigger  reason.  Most  Congress- 
men, remembering  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
realize  that,  in  time  of  crisis,  duplication, 
overlapping,  and  waste  are  doubly  dangerous 
to  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  remember  that  the 
late  Jamer  V.  Forrestal  was  a  member  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.    This  gallant  public 


servant  gave  greatly  of  his  waning  strength 
to  the  preparation  of  the  report.  In  It  he 
saw  promise  of  an  end  to  the  disunity  and 
waste  which  hog-tled  the  acmed  services 
under  his  command  <and  very  nearly  pro- 
duced another  Pearl  Harbor  In  1948.) 

Forrestal  saw  the  Hoover  Commission  adopt 
the  Eberstadt  Task  Force  Report.  Would 
that  he  could  have  lived  to  see  it  enacted 
into  law  through  the  Tydlngs  Act.  In  the 
short  year  since  then,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  made  giant  strides  toward  real  uni- 
fication for  which  the  Nation  may  today  give 
thanks. 

In  some  quarters  It  has  been  Implied  that 
economies  resulting  from  unification  have 
crippled  our  troops  In  Korea.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Let's  gi  back  to  the  words  of  the  Eber- 
stadt Task  Force:  "Victory  by  bankruptcy 
may  be  the  Machiavellian  aim  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Burdens  such  as  we  are  now  bearing. 
If  substantially  Increased,  might  become  in- 
tolerable. The  premium  on  economy  there- 
fore, becomes  higher  than  ever  before  In  his- 
tory." Signatories  of  this  statement  included 
Raymond  B.  Allen.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
Chester  I.  Barnard,  John  J.  McCloy.  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  and  such 
military  advisers  as  Doollttle,  Elsenhower, 
Mrs.  Hobby,  King.  Moreell,  Nlmitz,  and 
Spaatz. 

Remember  also  one  of  the  most  significant 
findings  of  this  great  task  force:  In  1948 
the  heads  of  the  three  armed  services  were 
told  that  the  Nation  could  afford  no  more 
than  $15,000,000,000  for  defense  without  en- 
dangering the  economic  stability  of  the  very 
Nation  they  were  assigned  to  protect.  What 
happened  then?  Each  one  went  off  and  drew 
up  budgets,  disgracefully  padded  budgets,  of 
$10,000,000,000  apiece— total  $30,000,000,000. 
And  what  did  we  learn  from  that?  That 
each  of  the  three  services  believed  Its  part 
of  the  defense  Job  to  be  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Job.  This  Is  a  dangerotis  psychology. 
In  peace  or  war.  It  was  the  psychology  that 
brought  the  Nation  blundering  to  the  brink 
of  all-out,  full-scale,  face-to-face  war  with 
Russia  Itself  in  1948. 

The  Unification  Act,  to  date  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  has 
put  a  stop  to  uncoordinated  budgeting 
which,  dull  as  it  sounds,  was  at  the  very 
heart  of  military  disunity.  It  has  estab- 
lished lines  of  responsibility  and  authority 
which  were  sadly  lacking  before.  Over  the 
long  nin,  this  will  save  money.  More  Im- 
portantly,  it  will  save   lives. 

Remember,  finally,  that  neither  the  Eber- 
stadt committee,  the  Hoover  Conunlssion, 
the  Citizens  Committee,  nor  the  Tydlngs  Act 
made  any  recommendations,  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  cut-backs  or  Increases  in  the 
amount  or  nature  of  military  appropriations. 
It  was  not  their  Job. 

The  Hoover  Commission  was  concerned 
basically  with  two  things:  (1)  Unified  mili- 
tary thinking,  planning,  and  organization; 
and  (2)   operating  economies. 

Endless  opportunities  exist  and  are  being 
found  for  operating  economies  through  co- 
ordinated purchasing  activities.  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  last  year  a  signed 
Gen.  Joseph  T.  McHarney  to  launch  a  hunt 
for  operating  economies  In  all  the  armed 
services.  General  McNarney  retained  Rob- 
ert Heller  &  Associates,  Industrial  engineers, 
to  head  up  the  search. 

Some  examples:  30.000  passenger  vehicles, 
needlessly  operated,  were  taken  off  the  road 
on  January  1,  1950,  at  an  annual  saving  of 
$20,000,000.  Thus.  3.500  officers  and  men 
were  released  for  other  duties  at  an  addi- 
tional saving  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  Stir,  an- 
other example:  The  number  of  mlllU'7  at- 
taches in  foreign  embassies  were  reduced 
30  percent  and  their  work  coordinated.  With 
a  few  millions  here  and  a  few  there.  General 
McNarney  and  his  group  are  confide  it  that 
operating  savings  well  above  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  will  result. 


tl. 
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PnHimm  »k«  r-.noM.  ah  R>«*p  PoU  showlng.  among  other  things,  that:  48  Publicly  owned  housing  accoxinted  for  a 

rmamg  Ul«  rmger  od  iv«Ter  percent   of   those   quesUoned   favor   private  smaller  proportion  of  all  new  housing  this 

-  ownership  of  electric  light  and  power  com-  year  than  last,  when  the  March  quarters  are 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  panics.  43  percent  favor  Government  owner-  compared.    Less  than  3.000  public  units  were 

or  ship,  and  9  percent  have  no  opinion;  63  per-  put    under    construction    during     January. 

u/\M    ur^DV  i«     Ikrvcntl  cent  approve  TVA.  lO  percent  disapprove,  and  February,   and   March    1950.   compared   with 

HUri.  ntifiKl  m.  JALKoUn  27  percent  have  no  opinion,  but  only  10  per-  more  than  10,000  In  the  comparable  months 

OF  WASHiMCTON  Cent  think  socialism  would  be  a  good  thing  of  1949. 

„_  ^„  „,.„„^^^.„^_„  for  the  United  States.  69  percent  think  It  Although  there  was  an  increase  from  May 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVE3  ^^^j^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^g    ^^"^^  percent  have  to   June   In    the   number   of   dwelling   units 

Wednesday   July  26    1950  no  opinion.  started,  telegraphic  reports  Indicate  that  the 

"From  the  preceding  charts."  the  booklet  number  of  units  for  which  permits  were  is- 
Mr.  JACKSON,  of  Wsishington.  Mr,  observed,  "it  is  apparent  that  to  link  our  sued  declined  moderately  from  May  levels  In 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  remarks  I  fight  to  tie  TVA  question  would  run  us  into  a  majority  of  the  reporting  cities.  Regional- 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Mon-  a  lot  of  opposition,  most  of  it  based  on  lack  ly.  the  largest  decrease  In  permit  Issuance  for 
dav  Julv  24  concerning  the  reference  to  oi  knowledge.  But  to  link  our  fight  to  new  housing  occurred  In  the  Middle  Atlantic. 
^nne^leCeT^SLitraS^^  Tl.e  peo-  ^e^^^outh^ntral^and  New  Eng^^^^^^^^ 

Raver  in  a  recent  Reader's  Digest  article  SLie'^ou^nd'tSere'^^'^^''"-    ^'^'  °"  '''""  ST  ^r^t'^voiume'in'^tErP a'cmc^lt^SsTe'- 

as  another  Socialist.  I  insert  in  the  Rkc-  j^   touches  absurdity  for  opponents  of   a  malned  about  the  same. 

CRD   an   editorial   that   appeared   in   the  (-y^ — anv  sort  of  a  CV A— to  blanket  out  facts  Number  of  new  nonfarm  dicelUng  units 

Portland  Oregonian.  one  of  our  leading  which  may  be  advanced  on  both  sides  with  a  started,  1948.  1949,  and  1950 

Northwest   newspapers,   on   July   25,   on  chorus  of  socialism.     The  issue  needs  better  Number  of 

this  subject.  consideration    than    that.     But    since    Ur.  dwelling  units 

This  editorial  sets  forth  clearly  and  MUler  denies  sole  authorship,  we  suspect  that       jg^g _ 931,600 

concisely  the  facts  which  I  presented  to  ^^«   article   calling  Administrator   Raver   a                                                                 _ . 

the  House  2  days  ago.    The  facts  are  that  Socialist   falls   into   this   pattern,   hence    Is              January 63,500 

the  editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  in-  "^P*^'  throughout.                                                 February.. so.ioo 

.  serted  this  reference  into  an  article  en-  _^^_^_^^_                               ^^^^ li  t^n 

titled  "What  Does  CVA  Mean  to  You?"  J^P^ —      joo'soo 

wvn^f  ^J'^'i^  n^rSin  ^h^f  Aif  Homeboiidef.  Shatter  All  Records  Thi.  junev:::::;.::::::::::::::::    97;  aco 

Wyoming.    In  my  opinion,  this  is  dis-  juiy 95.000 

honest  journalism.    If  the  readers  of  the  Year        •                                   August 83.700 

Reader's  Digest  have  certain  views,  they  September 82,3:0 

should  express  them  through  their  own  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                     October 73.4C0 

editorials,  and  not  through  the  pen  of  of                                          S^''*''"^!^ S'g^ 

another  person.    They  have  every  right  |,-.^    OAipuA    TAMRIP                      December °  '   "" 

to  express  these  views,  so  long  as  they  tlUW.  KALrn  A.  IiAIVIdLC.               ^^^^ ^ 1,025.  ico 

do  so  honestly.  or  ntw  tork                                                  _! [ 

The  editorial  appears  below:  uj  the  house  of  represent attves               January 50, 000 

PuTTiNo  TH«  FiNorB  ON  Ravd  Wednesday.  July  12.  1950                        M^ch"^ 69  4C0 

The  article  on  the  proposed  Columbia  Val-  ,,       .r,  » » .-r>T  t-.      %r       o        i  ,.       ...r,^«»               A„,ii                oj' trn 

ley  Authority  in  the  July  2lTssue  of  Reader's  Mr.    GAMBLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    under              April 83  3C0 

Digest,  under  the  byline  of  ex-Oovemor  Les-  leave  granted   by  the  Hou^e   I  present              May q^'c^o 

lie  A.  Miller,  of  Wyoming.  Is  a  poor  piece  at  for  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rec-             i^^^^ — - ^^'  °^" 

be  \  with  some  errors  In  the  few  facte  pre-  ORD  a  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta-              August"                              99  000 

sented  and  consisting  mostly  of  opinion  and  tistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor  titled:               September         ' 102  9"0 

flat  assertions  without  ofTering  of  evidence.  "Homebullders  Shatter  All  Records  This             October     104' 300 

But  the  odd  part  Is  that  Mr.  Miller  d^les  year— 687,000      New      Dwelling      Units               November.... 95,500 

inoiLTeTiuV^luLr  '^  "^  '''  "  Started  During  First  6  Months  of  1950."             December ^8.300 

This  Is  the  section  which  calls  Dr.  Paul  J.  HoMramLDESs    SHA-nrB    All    Records    This 

Raver.  BonnevUle  Administrator,  a  Socialist.  Year— 687,000      New      Dwelling      Units  '""^ ■-._„._                                               -„  ^.^ 

and  links  him  with  two  other  old-time  So-  Started  Drmmc  First  6  Months  or  1950  Februaif."."'"!"""":!'"         8?'  900 

clallsts.  Stephen  Raushenbush.  and  Dr.  Carl  The  Nation's  homebullders  between  Janu-  March. -.V.V.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     «  in!  300 

D.  Thompson.    These  three,  the  article  says.  ary  and  June  1950  scored  an  all-time  high  April. T."""^!!!"!""""!!     « 126.  COO 

were  neaiiy  placed  In  strategic  spots  for  pro-  for  any  half  year  on  record  with  a  total  of  May."'."'.".*""""""""     '  14o!  000 

moting  their  Socialist  dreams.  687.000   new    permanent    nonfarm    dwelling               June '  142.  000 

Though   Administrator   Raver,    personally  units  started,  according  to  preliminary  estl-  >  d     <    h 

and  as  the  ofllclal  administering  the  Bonne-  mates  of  the  United  States  Labor  Depart-  Revised.     '  Preliminary. 

vUle  Act.  has  been  thoroughly  in  accord  with  ment's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Late  re-                              ^ 

the  public-power  movement,  no  evidence  has  ports  are  expected  to  make  the  total  even  " 

been  produced  by  his  detractors  that  he  Is  larger.    The  January-June  total  for  1950  was 

now    or    ever    has    been    a    Socialist.      (Mr.  53  percent  above  the  449.000-unlt  total  for  Plant  Gambling:  Mobsters  Move  lo 

Raushenbush  left  the  Interior  Depcotment  the  comparable  1949  period.                                                                       

m  1947  and  became  a  United  Nations  con-  The   142.000  dwelling  units  placed  under  _    _,       .-^              RTrvfARWQ 

sultant.     Dr.  Thompson  died  more  than   a  construction    In   June   outstripped    all   pre-  c.^ii:.i^oi.Kjn  Kjr    nc.MAt\.i\a 

year  ago.  after  several  years  of  retirement.  vious  monthly  peaks,  but  the  volume  was  o*" 

They  are  not  a  present  menace.  If  they  ever  only    slightly    above    the    preliminary    May  HON    fHWARH  MARTIN 

were.)  figure.    However,  the  June  total  represented  flUll.  tU  n/\I\Lf  ITIHIM  III 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Raver  as  also  a  So-  a  gain  of  almost  50  percent  over  June  1949.  or  Pennsylvania 

aalist   led   the   Administrator  to  telephone  Final  reports  brought  total  dwelling  units  m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Miller  and  ask  how  come?     Mr,  Miller  started  In  the   first   quarter  of   1950   up  to  ttt  j       w         r   i     tc     j        i   t 

said  he  did  not  know  who  had  put  that  ref-  278,900,  a  sharp   Increase  of    109,100  units.  weanesaay,  July  db  (legislative  day  of 

erence  in  the  article,  but  that  a  piece  such  or   64   percent,  above  the  same   months  of  Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

as   that  goes   through   many   hands.     This  1949.     One-family   home   construction,   the  j^j.    MARTIN      Mr    President    I   ask 

leads  to  speculation  as  to  whether  the  en-  fcxal  point  of  the  present  housing  activity.  unanimous  consent   to   have   nrinferi    m 

tire  article  was  ghost  written.    The  question  accounted  for  81  percent  (226.000  units)  of  unammoui,  consent  to  nave  printed   in 

merits  consideration  sines  Mr,  Miller,  besides  total  housing  volume  for  the  first  quarter  '^^  Appendix  01   the  RECORD  an  article 

•BTVlng  as  Wyoming's  Governor,  was  chair-  of   this   year,    sgalnst    77    percent    (131.300  entitled     "Plant     Gambling;      Mobsters 

man  of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  of  units)  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Move    In."    published    in    the    magazine 

the  Hoover  Commission  for  Reorganization  Although    the   Increase    In    homebulldlng  Modem  Industry  for  June  15.  1950. 

of   the  Executive  Branch.     His   name   has  was  apparent  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

weight.  urban  housing  assumed  greater  Importance  ^^s  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the  Ricord 

Perhape  a  clue  to  the  use  of  this  method  of  during  this  year's  first  quarter.    New  housing  oc  f oUows                 Priniea  in  me  kxcord. 

attack  agaMst  CVA — the  socialism  line — may  In  urban  areas  aceoTinted  for  60  percent  of 

be  found  in  a  booklet  published  In  January  all  new  dwelling  units  started,  compared  with  Plant  Gambling:  MoBsnas  Move  In 

by  th«  Electric  Companies  Advertising  Pro-  55  percent   of   the   total  last  year  for  the  Organized  gambling   In   plants  Is  a  con- 

gpram.    It  gave  resulU  of  a  public  opinion  January-March  period.  stantly    Increasing    management    headache. 
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Aside  from  any  legal  Implications,  gambling 
In  the  plant  wastes  time,  depresses  morale, 
hurts  employee  relations.  It  murders  com- 
munity relations.  The  gambling  employee 
who  loses  In  the  long  run — and  who  doesn't — 
sinks  in  debt,  becomes  a  poor  producer,  gets 
his  wife  down  on  the  Job  and  the  company. 

Industrial  unionism  has  Incidently  pro- 
vided a  perfect  machinery  for  large-scale  In- 
dustrial gambling,  which  needs  to  be  cor- 
rupted to-be  used. 

To  give  the  unions  their  due.  gamblers 
would  have  been  as  Interested  In  foremen 
as  In  union  stewards.  Foremen  generally 
have  access  to  other  departments  and  would 
make  good  collectors,  for  either  horse-race  or 
numbers  bets.  But  foremen  are  responsible 
to  management,  whose  chief  Interest  Is  In 
making  a  profit  from  production.  If  gam- 
bling interfered  with  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
ductive work  force,  management  would  ban- 
ish gambling.  And,  by  and  large,  it  has  so 
far  as  foremen  are  concerned. 

Tlie  union,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  com- 
mitted to  making  the  company  profitable. 
If  gamblers  can  see  that  friendly  officers 
are  elected,  and  that  the  latter  appoint  or 
help  elect  friendly  stewards,  all  they  need 
Is  a  bit  of  demagoguery  to  keep  their  men 
In  office  while  they  collect  the  bets. 

Best  Indication  of  how  big  the  problem 
has  become  Is.  perhaps,  the  attack  on  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  president  of  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union.  26  months  ago.  and  the  sim- 
ilar shotgunnlng  of  his  brother.  Victor 
Reuther.  13  months  ago. 

Variotis  theories  have  been  advanced  for 
these  two  ambushlngs.  and  for  the  melo- 
dramatic but  Ineffective  dynamite  threat 
upon  UAW  International  headquarters  last 
winter.  It  was  done,  said  the  dopesters,  by 
either  a  disgruntled  red.  a  disgruntled  man- 
ufacturer, a  disgruntled  and  discharged 
union  organizer,  or  disgruntled  gamblers. 

Detroit  police  have  investigated,  the  FBI 
has  probed,  the  union  has  posted  large  re- 
wards. Yet  the  names  of  the  assailants,  and 
their  motives,  are  a  greater  mystery— pub- 
licly— than  the  answer  to  that  congressional 
puzzler,  "Who  stole  the  Kansas  City  ballots?" 

Similarity  between  union  politics  and  blg- 
clty  Democratic  or  Republican  politics  does 
not  end  with  flare-ups  of  violence,  nor  with 
the  unsolved  mystery  that  shrouds  not  only 
the  crimes  but  the  very  investigation  of  the 
crimes. 

Little  doubt  remains  that  the^.^teuther 
shootings  had  their  origin  In  'gambling 
rackets.  This  belief.  Investigated  by  all  who 
bad  official  connection  with  the  case.  Is  the 
conviction  of  those  who  know  the  shootings 
best.  MI  can  reveal.  It  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  no  report  has  even  been  issued  on 
the  findings  of  two  ace  investigators  the 
UAW  brought  In. 

Even,,  or  especially.  In  Detroit,  no  pub- 
licity has  been  given  the  activities  of  these 
sleuths,  who  once  conducted  a  famous  In- 
vestigation of  Industrial  espionage,  piecing 
together  damning  evidence  from  torn  notes 
discovered  in  detective  agencies'  waste- 
baskets. 

The  two  were  on  the  case  at  least  from  last 
October  to  last  March,  and  may  still  be  con- 
ducting their   Inquiry. 

Had  their  probing  turned  up  anything 
against  the  Communists,  the  employers,  or 
even  a  lone  disgruntled  ex-employee  of  UAW. 
the  union  would  undoubtedly  have  blazoned 
forth  their  findings.  Newspapers  know  of 
their  activity,  but  so  far  not  a  word  has  ap- 
peared of  their  hiring,  their  Investigating,  or 
their  findings.  Some  force  more  persuasive 
than  the  union  seems  to  be  blanketing  their 
probe  In  complete  silence. 

They  are  not  talking,  but  the  bulk  of  evU 
dence  still  points  at  aggrieved  gamblers. 

Gambling  Interest  In  union  machinery 
preceded  Reuther's  rise  to  power.  When 
Walter  Reuther  was  still  a  long-hair  In  the 
eyes  ol  his  top  UAW  colleagues,  abstemiously 


withholding  from  poker  games,  and  more 
Interested  in  the  long  view  than  In  the  day- 
to-day  unionism  that  absorbed  his  fellow 
executive-board  members,  gamblers  were  al- 
ready Infiltrating  auto  vmion  locals,  as  well 
as  others. 

Once  Reuther  was  established  in  the  pres- 
idency, he  had  a  natural  desire  to  see  that 
his  fences  were  mended,  his  skirts  clear.  In 
at  least  one  or  two  large  local  unions  where 
numbers  collectors  had  free  run  of  the  plant, 
two  pro-Reuther  slates  popped  up  after  Reu- 
ther's election,  one  consisting  of  friends  of 
the  numbers  collectors  who  had  been  pre- 
election Reutherites;  one  of  purer  Reuther- 
Ites.    .    ' 

The  cowardVy  attack  on  the  UAW  presi- 
dent followed  a  local  election  In  which  pre- 
election, progambllng  Reutherites  were  de- 
feated by  the  new  Reutherites.  despite 
presence  of  a  left-wing  slate  In  the  election 
which  spilt  votes.  The  shooting  of  Victor 
Reuther  followed  similar  maneuvering. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  conviction  that 
gamblers  were  responsible:  They  would  have 
the  money  to  hire  gunmen,  would  have  uo 
moral  compunctions,  would  have  no  popular 
support  to  lose  by  the  act.  and  would  have 
the  motives  of  revenge  for  loss  of  their  priv- 
ileges, or  of  warning  union  officers  against 
further  interference. 

Where  gamblers  have  gained  a  foothold.  In 
unions  as  well  as  In  politics.  It  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  them.  An  employer  may  well  think 
tTnice  before  fighting  a  group  which  can  im- 
pute his  opposition  to  antlunlonlsm,  can 
disrupt  his  work  force,  and  can  threaten  him 
with  the  penalties  of  labor  laws. 

Only  a  Joint  effort  by  employer  and  antl- 
gambllng  union  officials  can  gradually  clean 
out  such  gangs  by  getting  the  gambling 
leaders  off  union  members'  necks. 


Politics  and  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  business  people  to  say:  "I  am 
in  business.  Politics  and  business  do  not 
mix.  It  will  hurt  my  business  to  take 
part  in  politics.  Therefore.  I  must  leave 
politics  to  other  people." 

This  has  been  a  great  mistake  on  the 
part  of  business  people.  Politics  is  sim- 
ply the  machinery  through  which  the 
clti2ens  of  the  United  States  operate  our 
Government. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  good 
citizen  to  panicipate  in  politics.  This 
responsibility  and  obligation  rests  equally 
upon  each  citizen.  It  is  only  through  ac- 
tive participation  by  everyone  that  our 
Government  can  remain  sound,  and 
America  be  preserved  as  the  land  of 
equal  opportunity. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  If 
the  good  people  do  not  participate  in 
politics  continuously  and  actively,  the 
demagogs  and  machine  politicians  will 
always  control  the  elections,  and  thus 
control  the  Government.  This  is  one 
of  the  eternal  truths  so  far  as  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  and  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  recognized  and  accepted,  the 
sooner  business  people  can  make  their  in- 


fluence  felt    in    the   councils   of   gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  past  one  or  two  decades 
the  trend  to  socialism  has  increased  in 
this  country',  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world.  Defenders  of  free  enterprise 
have  been  fighting  a  desperate  battle, 
but  they  have  not  had  the  support  which 
they  should  have  had. 

This  is  the  year  when  every  person 
who  believes  in  free  enterprise,  and  who 
opposes  socialism,  should  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  elect  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  the  National  Congress  who 
believe  in  these  principles. 

I  am  glad  to  see  an  awakening  to  these 
facts  on  the  part  of  business  people.  I 
hope  that  this  awakening  is  just  a  be- 
ginning and  that  these  influences  which 
heretofore  have  been  on  the  negative 
side  will  now  become  a  great  and  positive 
influence  on  the  side  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise  and  the  American 
system  and  who  are  staging  the  battle  in 
behalf  of  these  principles. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  two  fine  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Haverty.  president  of  the  Hav- 
erty  Furniture  Co..  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  One 
of  these  articles  is  entitled  "Don't  Wash 
Your  Hands  of  Your  Liberty."  and  was 
printed  in  the  June  issue  of  the  National 
Furniture  Review.  The  other  article  by 
Mr.  Haverty  is  entitled  "Danger  to  Free 
Enterprise  Lies  in  Our  Ignoring  Public 
Affairs."  It  was  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Market  News,  issue  of  June  22,  1950.  I 
commend  these  articles  to  thoughtful 
people  everywhere. 
Don't  Wash   Yoitr  Hands  or  Yotja  Libextt 

(By  Clarence  Haverty,  president,  Haverty 
Furniture  Co..  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  1943 
president  NRFA) 

We  merchants  have  many  obligations. 
Pour  of  them  are  of  major  importance. 

The  first  responsibility  Is  to  our  customers. 
We  must  be  sure  that  they  receive  full  value 
in  merchandise,  service  and  courtesy. 

The  text  Is  to  our  associates;  to  be  stire 
that  those  who  work  for  us.  and  with  us.  are 
ftilly  and  fairly  compensated.  In  return, 
they  must  be  required  to  give  commensurate 
service.  A  retailer  must  be  sure  that  his 
treatment  of  them  Is  considerate  and  that 
they  are  happy  in  their  work  as  well. 

Third  among  our  obligations  is  that  due 
our  stockholders.  They  have  to  receive  a 
fair  return  on  the  Investment  they  have  en- 
trusted to  us  to  manage  for  them. 

The  last,  and  by  no  means  least,  is  the  dis- 
tinct obligation  to  our  community  and  our 
Nation.  This  is  the  responsibility  that  I 
want  to  stress  at  this  time.  It  is  not  only  an 
obligation.    It  Is  a  measxire  of  self-defense. 

In  the  past  17  years  our  Nation  has  gone  off 
on  a  tangent.  It  has  departed  from  the 
principles  that  made  It  great.  False  doc- 
trines of  something  for  nothing  have 
abounded.  Soak  the  rich.  Break  up  the 
successful  operators.  Contract  unpayable 
debts.  Create  deficits.  Borrow  against  the 
future.  Promise  largess  to  all  for  their 
votes.  Take  away  from  him  who  has  earned 
to  give  to  the  many  who  do  not  want  to  work 
hard  to  earn  It. 

This  cancerous  growth  has  permeated  every 
fiber  of  our  Government.  It  is  especially 
serious  In  oiir  Federal  Government.  We 
businessmen  have  let  it  get  that  way  because 
we  did  not  like  to  mix  into  what  we  called 
dirty  politics.  As  a  result,  we  have  let  the 
politicians  get  control  of  our  Nation. 

f 
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And.  It  Is  later  thAn  we  think.  It  Is  up 
to  us  now  to  take  some  Interest  In  our  com- 
munity and  In  our  Nation,  or,  to  express  It 
differently,  to  defend  curselves. 

Happiness  and  success,  to  paraphrase  Pat- 
rick Eenry,  bear  the  same  price  tag  as  lib- 
erty— eternal  vigilance. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  see  our  businesses, 
our  efforts,  our  lire's  work,  and  our  Nation 
absorbed  Into  some  socialistic  state — unless 
we  are  content  to  let  it  go  that  way  by  de- 
fault— we  must  give  attention  to  our  own 
Interests. 

We  can  do  that  by  keeping  posted  and  by 
cooperating  with  our  fellow  businessmen.  It 
}3  necessary  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ecutives of  cur  trade  associations,  to  express 
our  opinions,  and  to  vote.  What  Is  needed 
"is  for  us  to  express  our  opinions  by  voice 
.  and  by  vot<.  We  must  encourage  our  asso- 
ciates to  register  to  vote  and  vote  for  prin- 
ciples rather  than  political  slogans.  In  ad- 
dition we  must  refrain  from  asking  for  hand- 
outs whether  they  be  called  grants-in-aid 
or  what. 

There  are  some  excellent  spokesmen  among 
our  businessmen  who  can  represent  us.  We 
should  make  o\ir  positions  clear  and  register 
them  with  our  Congressmen  and  our  Sena- 
tors. And  we  should  give  support  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  them  in  their  campaigns. 

We  should  make  definite  our  advocacy  of 
measxirea  and  our  protests  plain  and  forceful. 

Our  obligation  to  cur  community,  and  to 
our  Nation,  Is  the  most  Important  one  at 
this  time. 

Dakgck  to  Fru  Entoiprise  Las  in  Otm 

Ignoring  Ptjelic  Atfaibs 

(By    Clarence    Haverty,    president,    Haverty 

Furniture  Co.,  Inc.) 

While  sales,  collections,  merchandising,  and 
financing  are  all  important,  the  most  vital 
activity  that  a  businessman  can  engage  In 
these  days  Is  to  take  more  Interest  in.  and 
to  keep  better  posted  on,  public  affairs. 

Many  years  ago  Mark  Twain  said.  "People 
are  always  talking  about  the  weather,  but 
nobody  ever  does  anything  about  It."  In  the 
past  few  years  people  have  done  much 
about  it.  Air-conditioning  and  ventilating 
systems  are  commonplace  today. 

And  so  with  public  affairs.  We  business- 
men are  constantly  complaining  about  and 
criticizing  conditions,  the  times,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this,  thav,  and  the  other. 

But  too  seldom  do  we  do  anything  positive 
about  it. 

We  see  our  Nation  becoming  more  and 
more  centralized  in  Washington;  we  see  cltl- 
zens  rights  and  States"  rights  being  absorbed 
-by  the  Federal  Government;  we  see  that 
same  Oovernm^nt  burdening  us  with  taxes 
and  deficlU;  and  we  see  much  of  that  money 
•o  taken  being  devoted  to  competing  with 
us — In  teaching  and  promoting  so-called  co- 
operatives and  giving  them  advantages  In  the 
way  of  ititMldle*  and  relief  in  t«Ms. 

MOW    MAWT    VOTM? 

We  ■«•  unfair  discrimination  between  dif- 
ferent types  and  groups  of  people.  Fenaliz- 
ing  tb«  •tieceMftil,  and  the  thrifty,  reward- 
ing the  Indolent.  PromUin«  free  this,  and 
free  tbat.  The  only  criterion  being.  "Bow 
many  TOt««?" 

No  businessman  is  opposed  to  the  proper 
organization  of  workers.  But,  it  is  utterly 
unfair  to  have  stringent  laws  and  rules  ap- 
plied to  btislness  and  businessmen,  and 
have  other  groups  exempt  from  restraint,  and 
from  taxes.  We  do  not  understand  the  suite 
which  the  Jtutice  Department  is  conducting 
agalnat  certain  corporations  which  control 
only  a  fraction  of  their  ind\istry,  alleging 
monopoly,  simply  because  they  are  big  and 
suoccMrful.    And.  at  the  same  time,  to  nou 


the  complete  approbation  and  assistance  giv- 
en labor  bosses  who  exact  complete  and  dic- 
tatorial  pwwer  over  the  whole  Nation. 

Social  security  has  been  overdone.  Each 
one's  real  security  Is  in  his  own  heart,  and 
his   own   right   arm. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  billions  voted  for 
supports  for  agricultural  products,  resulting 
In  the  outrageous  wastes  with  reference  to 
potatoes,  eggr,  and  other  crops.  The  terrific 
deficits  In  our  Government  budgets,  endan- 
gering our  savings,  life  insurance,  and  our 
children's  future.  Above  all.  the  constant 
drawing  Into  the  center  of  all  controls  and 
activities. 

People  get  about  as  good  government  as 
they  deserve. 

If  we  businessmen  allow  our  Nation  to 
become  socialistic,  which  Is  the  way  it  Is 
headed  now;  and  do  It  by  default,  we  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

HEADED    rOR    DOWNFALL 

If  we  haven't  the  Interest  to  exert  our- 
selves, or  haven't  the  Intelligence  to  know 
what  is  going  on  around  us,  or  haven't  the 
energy  to  do  something  about  It,  we  may  as 
well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Inevitability 
that  we  are  going  along  the  same  lines  that 
England  has  gone,  that  Germany  and  Italy 
went. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  of  common 
sense  in  the  apparently  accepted  Idea  that 
there  are  a  few  self-appointed  and  self- 
anointed  men  in  Washington  who  know  more 
about  everything  than  anybody  else. 

It  might  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
businessmen,  who  had  the  ability  and  the 
energy  to  bring  their  businesses  to  the  posi- 
tion where  they  are  in  America  today,  would 
know  more  atwut  running  those  businesses 
than  some  man  whose  entire  qualifications 
consist  of  being  personally  popular  or  per- 
suasively eloquent. 

Nearly  all  of  us  belong  to  some  organiza- 
tion— a  national  organization,  a  State  or- 
ganization, a  local  organization,  or  a  trade 
organization.  In  my  own  business  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Fvirniture  Association,  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  keep  me  con- 
st.Tntly  posted. 

We  should  use  our  heads  and  appraise  the 
situations.  Keep  in  touch  with  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress.  In  both  House  and 
Senate.  Tell  them  what  we  are  thinking, 
and  why. 

And  don't  always  complain  and  disapprove. 
Tell  them  when  you  approve  of  their  posi- 
tions also. 

VOTB   IKUrPlMDEKT 

Where  there  Is  a  choice  of  candidates  be 
stire  to  vote.  Vote  for  one  who  represents  the 
principles  of  which  you  approve,  and  not  be- 
cause be  Is  a  so-called  Democrat  or  a  so- 
called  Republican. 

Remember,  you  can't  discharge  all  of  yotir 
obligations  In  this  respect  by  pats  on  the 
back.  Of  encouraging  words.  Frequently 
candidates  have  considerable  expense,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  engaged  In  election  c<jn- 
tests  against  one  who  Is  already  entrenched. 
80,  be  sure  you  maks  personal  contribution* 
to  campaign  funds. 

Also  keep  in  touch  with  your  fellow  busl- 
ncMsman.  Inform  your  colleagues  uf  your 
position,  and  tell  them  what  you  think  and 
how  you  feel.  And.  back  things  and  people. 
Above  all.  back  principles,  and  not  Just  polit- 
ical slogans. 

That.  I  think  would  be  about  as  Important 
a  message  as  I  could  deliver  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  fellow  merchants. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  threats  all  over 
the  world.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our 
greatest  dangers  are  not  what  SUlln.  or 
some  other  outside  forces  may  do  to  us,  but 
what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TILE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  justly  proud  of  the  recognition  given 
to  Texas  and  to  Texans  for  the  contri- 
bution made  by  them  in  governmental 
and  business  affairs,  in  a  recent  address 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Edward  G.  MUler,  Jr.,  before  the  Hous- 
ton Foreign  Trade  Association  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  we  like  to  hear 
nice  things  said  about  us. 

However,  one  imp>ortant  addition  is 
contained  in  this  address  by  Mr.  Miller, 
and  that  is  the  equally  important  part 
played  by  the  American  Republics  in  our 
common  fight  against  Communist  ag- 
gressions. The  Conamunists  are  at- 
tempting to  divide  the  American  Repub- 
lics just  as  they  have  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing unrest  and  chaos  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  urge  the 
Membership  of  this  Congress  and  others 
who  have  access  to  the  Congressional 
Record  to  read  the  address  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.. 
w  ho  describes  the  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  Department  to  maintain  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  Republics. 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  Im- 
portance of  preventing  the  enemies  of 
democracy  from  dividing  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  address 
made  by  Mr.  Miller  before  the  Houston 
Foreign  Trade  Association  on  July  25, 
1950. 

Frontiers  of  Pxace 

It  lE  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
today.  This  Is  only  my  third  day  In  Texas, 
but  I  have  been  receiving  Indoctrination 
from  the  many  Texans  in  the  Department  of 
State  for  some  time  past.  In  fact,  our  Na- 
tional Capital  Is  pretty  densely  populated 
with  your  fellow  citizens,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  them  where  you  expect  to  find 
Texans — In  strategic  posts.  If  I  attempted 
to  call  the  honor  roll  of  Texans  on  Capitol 
Hill,  In  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment.  I  should 
use  up  all  the  time  allotted  me  long  before 
completing  the  list, 

I  can  the  better  understand  the  magnitude 
and  qtullty  of  Texas'  contribution  to  o^xt 
country's  greatnew  because  of  my  visit  to 
this  e'.bllarating  city.  Houston  U  typically 
twentieth  century,  typically  American,  and. 
atxjve  all.  typically  Texan.  I  say  that  In  no 
UiiiTow  regional  sense,  of  course^^vea  if  the 
term  "narrow"  could  be  applied  to  a  region 
so  extensive.  I  speak  rather  In  salute  to 
those  Texas  qualities  which  Houston  so  ob- 
viously possesses — vision,  brains,  and  muscle. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  3  days  to  feel  at  home  In  Texas. 
Your  hospitality  thaws  out  a  newcomer's 
sense  of  strangeness  very  quickly.  Further- 
more, you  Texans  get  about  over  the  globe 
quite  a  bit.  And  It  Is  my  experience  that 
wherever  you  find  Texans,  you  hear  talk  of 
Texas. 
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My  own  work  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  is  directly  concerned  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Because  Texas  Is  our  great  natural 
frontier  with  Latin  America,  and  has  In- 
numerable special  ties — historical,  cultxiral. 
and  economic — with  the  most  Immediate 
neighbor.  Mexico,  you  In  this  State  have  a 
unique  responsibility  In  furthering  Inter- 
American  relations.  Tour  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  that  responsibility  la  a  con- 
stant factor  In  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
learned  to  count  upon  It. 

Since  that  Is  the  case.  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  this  audience  today  about  ovir  relations 
with  cur  neighbors. 

First.  I  want  to  make  an  affirmative  state- 
ment, and  to  make  It  emphatically.  When- 
ever there  Is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
hemisphere,  the  American  Republics  stick 
together.  That  is  good  sense:  solidarity  is 
our  mutual  safeguard.  I  think  that  it  Is  also 
something  beyond  practical  policy;  it  Is 
proof  of  the  underlying  solidarity  of  demo- 
cratic principle  In  our  21  countries;  It  is 
Inherent  in  our  common  birthright  of  In- 
dependence and  freedom. 

The  present  crisis  In  Korea  Is  showing  us 
beyond  all  question  the  solidarity  of  the 
Americas.  The  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  unit  of  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  system  which  meets  regularly  at 
Washington,  has  unanimously  approved  the 
United  Nations  action  with  respect  to  Korea; 
and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  that. 
World  War  II  afforded  many  proofs  that 
the  Americans  stand  together  to  repell  ag- 
gression. What  country  was  first  In  this 
hemisphere  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  with  Japan  because  of  the  attack  on 
Prarl  Harbor?  Was  it  our  own  country? 
No.  As  you  will  recall,  that  "day  of  Infamy" 
fell  upon  a  Sunday,  when  our  Congress  was 
not  In  session.  So.  by  a  matter  of  hours, 
little  Costa  Rica  beat  us  to  it.  declaring  that 
if  any  country  of  the  Americas  had  t)een 
attacked.  Costa  Rica  also  was  attacked. 

We  cannot  forget  the  support  given  to  our 
common  caxise  by  Latin  America  in  World 
War  II.  Tne  other  republics  of  this  hem- 
isphere met  the  test  of  our  common  danger 
by  consistent  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  cause  of  the  democracies.  They  are 
meeting  it  again  now,  and  with  the  same 
unanlmltv. 

Nevertheless  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Latin  America,  since  World  War  II.  has  felt 
a  growing  suspicion  that  the  serious  prob- 
lems now  engaging  so  much  of  our  atten- 
tion In  Europe  and  Asia  may  be  making  U3 
somewhat  forgetful  of  the  sister  countries 
in  this  hemisphere.  That  suspicion  reveals 
itself  In  different  places  In  d'JTerent  ways. 
Communist  piop>aganda  Is  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  foster  mistnut  The  downright  fact 
is  that  It  is  trying  to  divide  this  hemi- 
sphere You  know  and  1  know  that  our 
friendship  U  sincere,  our  interest  U  real. 
TlM  best  poMlble  way  of  proving  this  is  the 
ilMie  method  of  showing  the  peoples  of 
tlM  othtr  Amwican  Republics  what  we  as 
a  pMpU  w  w*lly  like;  what  we  b«litirf  in. 
what  wt  do.  la  oth«T  words,  what  oiakea 
us  tick,  ^ 

That  U  no  simpl*  a«<agnm«nt.  Toti  can- 
BOC  ««plaln  tf.e  United  BUtxm  of  AflMTtea 
by  loffiattcs  and  statutic*.  Tou  cannot  draw 
lu  picture  with  reporu  and  graphs. 
Oratory  and  songs  caniu)t  convey  the  s-jlid 
strength  of  our  people,  their  fierce  hatred 
of  tyranny,  their  compassion  for  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed,  their  refusal  to  enter- 
tain even  the  poeslbllity  of  defeat.  All  there 
things,  and  many  more,  are  the  United 
States;  but  the  whole  truth  about  the  United 
States  is  not  In  any  one.  nor  can  It  be  ar- 
rived at   by  any  single  path 

80  when  I  say  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  portraying  us  as  a  people  as  fully 
as  possible  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  mean 


that  It  Is  trying  to  show  you.  And  me,  as  we 
are :  what  government  Is  our  own  free 
choice,  what  things  we  live  by  and  what 
things  we  are  willing  to  die  to  preserve.  It 
portrays  alxjve  and  beyond  all  problems  and 
difQculties — and  the  Department  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  such — the 
greatness  and  the  promise  of  our  land  and 
of  the  people  whom  It  brings  forth.  And 
to  the  rest  of  the  Americas  it  lays  stress  on 
the  common  factors  In  our  historic  past, 
theirs  and  our  own,  and  in  our  free  and 
democratic  present. 

To  state  this  in  another  way.  a  main  ob- 
jective of  our  Information  policies  as  a  whole 
is  to  demonstrate  the  workability  of  otir  na- 
tional way  of  life,  to  prove  In  the  current 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  the  strength 
and  integrity  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise; and  Its  place  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system.  That  Is  to  some  extent  a  job  of  sales- 
manship. The  Department  of  State  carries 
on  this  responsibility  of  telling  the  world. 
Including  Latin  Amer.ca.  through  two  ma^^or 
services.  They  are  a  program  of  Interna- 
tional Information  and  a  program  of  educa-  ^ 
tional   exchange. 

The  International  Information  program 
makes  use  of  radio,  press,  and  motion  pic- 
tures. Its  radio  arm  does  world-wide  broad- 
casting ever  the  Voice  of  America  in  24  lan- 
guages. It  also  makes  extensive  use  abroad 
of  local  broadcasting  arranged  through  our 
diplomatic  missions.  In  neither  method 
does  It  compete  with  commercial  broadcast- 
ing. 

In  the  field  of  motion  pictures — and  here 
we  deal  with  educational  materials  not  in 
competition  with  Hollywood — the  Depart- 
ment sends  out  films  with  sound-track  In 
Portuguese  to  Brazil.  French  to  Haiti, 
Spanish  to  the  other  American  republics. 
The  subject  matter,  extremely  varied,  helps 
build  up  that  composite  picture  of  the 
United  States  at  which  we  aim.  One  of  the 
most  popular  films  for  school  use  portrays 
a  coast-to-coast  trip  on  a  bus.  Among  adult 
groups  In  Latin  America,  films  most  in  de- 
mand include  those  on  public  health,  such 
as  malaria  control,  and  on  agricultiu-al 
methods.  If  you  are  wondering  as  to  audi- 
ence size,  our  Embassy  in  Mexico  reports 
that  in  1949  the  total  audience  for  these 
educational  films, of  our?  in  that  one  coun- 
try was  well  over  Q.OOOiOOO  persons.  That 
meant  more  than  21.000  separate  showings, 
about  85  percent  of  which  were  given  by 
Mexicans  themselves,  with  films  lent  by  the 
Embassy.  These  pictures  were  used  In  every 
Mexican  state  and  terrl'ory,  usually  by  such 
cfflclal  azencles  as  the  Ministries  cf  Educa- 
tion, Agrlctilture,  Public  Health,  Army,  and 
Navy. 

And  while  I  am  giving  some  flsr-ores  about 
our  program  in  Mexico,  let  me  add  that  radio 
stations  m  that  country  gave  us  \6/<jO  hours 
of  free  radio  time  last  year.  F-artherroore, 
otir  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  In  Mexico 
City  would  impresa  every  one  of  you,  as  it 
ImprtiMd  me  when  X  vUited  It  earlier  thu 
month,  by  Its  activity  and  iu  •ffectivenese. 
It  houses  a  compact,  buU  eotl«ctlon  of 
33,000  bo'^ks  With  a  consultation  racord  of 
434ja0  in  l»49  What  library  In  tb«  United 
SUtM,  or  tl«ewbere  in  the  world,  has  a  tum- 
orer  to  equal  that?  The  number  of  loan* 
or  books  by  that  library  la*l  year  was  134.- 
5^4  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Benjamin 
F.-anklln  Library  was  the  first  in  Mexico  to 
permit  books  to  be  taken  out. 

In  the  field  of  press  In  Latin  America.  In 
which  likewise  we  do  not  compete  with 
commercial  agencies,  the  Department  deals 
largely  with  background  and  supplementary 
material  to  round  out  the  picture  of  current 
events;  and  it  supplies  the  exact  text  of 
official  United  States  Government  documents 
and  statements. 


These  Immediate,  timely,  Information  arms 
of  the  program — press,  motion  pictures,  and 
radio — are  what  we  call  the  mass  media  divi- 
sions. They  are  intended  to  reach  large 
over-all  audiences;  and  the  flgtires  that  I 
have  Just  cited  prove  that  they  d6>sJrhe 
educational  exchange  arm  is  more  locg- 
range  In  nature;  and  It  is  aimed,  as  tho — 
name  Indicates,  at  the  educated  groups. 

On  this  educational  exchange  side,  we  have, 
in  addition  to  the  obvlotxs  Interchange — 
that  cf  students  and  professors  and  leaders 
In  life  and  thought — contacts  established  and 
rn&intained  through  books  and  libraries,  lec- 
ture courses,  and  language  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  such 
contacts  Is  through  cultural  centers.  Such 
centers,  with  membership  made  up  of  citi- 
zer^  of  the  country  where  they  are  located 
and  of  United  States  citizens  resident  there, 
promote  better  knowledge,  friendship,  and 
cooperation.  The  cultural  centers  are 
largely  self-supporting.  Most  of  their  in- 
come Is  derived  from  English-language 
•.  courses.  At  the  cultiiral  center  In  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  5.000  Brazilians  are  currently  study- 
ing English.  The  centers  also,  along  with 
many  other  cultural  activities,  maintain 
small  but  well-selected  and  much-used 
libraries.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  in 
Latin  America  foiir  large  United  States 
libraries  which  are  of  immense  Importance 
in  providuig  Information  on  all  aspects  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  mentioned  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Library  at  Mexico  City. 
The  others  are  the  American  Library  at 
Managua,  the  Artlgas-Washlngton  Library 
at  Montevideo,  and  the  Lincoln  Library  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

As  a  further  method  of  presenting  the 
full  and  fair  picture  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  encourages,  and  on  occasion 
distributes  translations  of  representative 
works  produced  in  this  country.  You  may 
be  Interested  to  know  that  of  United  States 
Government  publications  thus  translated 
and  distributed,  far  and  away  the  most  popu- 
lar are,  in  the  order  named :  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Other  Historical 
Documents,  Work  With  Safety,  Infant  Care. 
and  the  Road  to  Good  Nutrition.  Other 
books  in  the  translation  program  include 
leading  works  In  medicine,  public  health, 
science  and  mathematics,  American  litera- 
ture, education,  agriculture,  and  history. 

Now  we  come  to  our  program  of  Exchange 
of  Persons,  which  Is  a  method  of  bringing 
about  the  personal  acquaintance  that  Is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  personal  friendship. 
Under  this  heading  are  grouped  grants  by 
the  Department  both  for  students  from  Latin 
America  to  study  in  colleges  and  tinlversltlea 
in  this  country,  and  for  our  own  students — 
usually  on  the  graduate  level — to  ptirrue 
studies  in  !>atln-Amerlcan  universities. 
Grants  are  also  given  for  exchange  professors. 
The  two-way  aspect  of  these  Interchanges  la 
one  of  their  m^>«t  beneficial  factors.  At  your 
own  Btate  university.  Agricultural  ar^d  Me- 
chanical College,  and  many  other  Texaa 
BctiOoU.  both  public  and  private,  you  hava 
long  since  found  out  tut  yourselvea  bow 
valuable  itich  exchanges  are,  e»peclally  with 
our  neirhbors  tfiurh  of  t^i•  Rio  Gr^ir.de, 

All  ihe*e  programs  k^^'p  cofitUiUally  In 
mind,  and.  In  fact,  as  I  have  Indicated,  are 
largely  based  upon,  the  likenesses  rather 
than  the  differences  among  the  peoples  of 
thU  hemUphere.  There  are  certain  Interests 
which  are  Identical  to  all  21  of  the  Amer-. 
lean  Republics.  They  Include  the  mainte- 
nance of  political  stability  within  the  heml- 
sphere;  economic  development,  along  lines 
designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  population;  military  strength,  adequate 
not  only  to  defend  the  hemisphere  against 
external  attack  but  to  deter  aggression  from 
within;    and  social   advances   calculated    to 
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aid  In  the  development  of  free  Institutions 
and  free  Individuals. 

The  security  of  sits  own  citizens  and  Ita 
own  territory  Is  the  paramount  considera- 
tion of  everv  people  as  a  nation.  For  the 
American  Republics,  the  Individual  security 
of  each  depends  upon  the  collective  secu- 
rity of  all.  Obviously,  the  preat  objective  of 
er'.ch  Is.  and  must  be,  hemispheric  secxirlty. 
The  BTUardian  and  guarantor  of  that  collec- 
tive security  Is  hemispheric  solidarity;  and 
hemispheric  solidarity  is  a  concept  that  has 
persisted  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
States  program  of  Information  and  educa- 
tional exchance,  which  I  have  presented  to 
you  m  such  detail.  Is  to  acquaint  other  peo- 
ples with  our  way  of  life  In  the  United 
States — our  historical  background,  our  racial 
and  rellclous  composition  as  a  citizenry,  our 
widespread  and  diversified  economic  system, 
our  political  and  educational  Institutions, 
cur  scientific  and  cultural  contributions,  and 
the  all-important  functions  of  the  great 
American  public  as  such  In  the  national  life. 
Through  the  programs  that  I  enumerated — 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  libraries,  cul- 
tural centers,  and  exchange  of  persons — we 
are  trying  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  neighbors  In  this  hemisphere;  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  and  Intensify  their 
respect  for  the  way  of  life  In  our  own  coun- 
try, which  In  many  ways  parallels  theirs. 
AH  this  Is  a  positive,  continuing  process  that 
R.«^sumes  greater  and  greater  Importance  as 
social  and  political  conditions  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  hemisphere  Improve. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  all  been 
seeing  and  feeling  what  Inter-American 
solidarity  means.  On  June  25.  Korean  time. 
armed  forces  from  North  Korea  launched 
their  unprovoked  attack  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  The  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  called  upon  the  member 
states  to  help  re!->el  this  aggression.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  with  a  vigor  and  integrity 
that  made  history,  voiced  the  response  of  cur 
country  to  that  appeal.  Within  a  few  days 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  had  declared  its  unanimous  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  decision  which 
It  had  taken.  Prom  every  capital  of  Latin 
America  messages  have  poured  In  pledging 
solldarltv  ana  assistance.  The  whole  hemi- 
sphere Is  awake,  alert,  and  angry,  in  the  face 
of  this  outbreak  which  menaces  the  very 
foundation  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
therefore  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  speaking  from  hearsay  when  I 
emphasize  the  Immediate  Indignant  reac- 
tion of  Latin  America  against  the  aggression 
In  Korea.  I  wiis  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off 
Yucatan  when  the  Communist  army  at- 
tacked the  Korean  Republic.  In  the  follow- 
ing 2  weeks  I  visited  Honduras.  Nicaragua. 
ElSalvador.  Guatemala,  and  Mexico.  Every- 
where there  was  the  same  blaze  of  anger 
against  thoae  guilty  of  this  threat  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  same  solidarity  In 
sunport,  the  same  stem  determination  to 
force  back  the  Invading  forces  which  menace 
not  only  the  Independence  of  Korea  but  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
Americas  are  unified  In  this  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  a  dynamic  fact  that 
once  again  the  United  States  and  the  20 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere  stand 
'firm  and  stand  together. 

Latin  America  has  taken  part  actively  and 
constructively  at  every  stage  of  the  develop- 
ing defense  of  Korea.  One  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Republics.  El  Salvador,  has  a  representa- 
tive on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea,  whose  report  was  the  basis  of  our  own 
Government's  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  January  1.  1949.  Two  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries— -Cuba  and  Ecuador — have, 
like  the  United  States,  representatives  on 
the  Seciurlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 


which  gave  the  aggressors  the  stem  command 
to  halt. 

Unanimously  and  swiftly,  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  resolved 
"to  declare  Its  firm  adherence  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  solemnly 
reaffirm  on  this  occasion  the  pledges  of  con- 
tinental solidarity  which  unite  the  American 
states." 

Messages  from  governments  poured  in  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  President  Tru- 
man In  congratulation  and  stippcrt.  The 
total  effect  was.  and  is.  tremendous. 

Let  me  sum  up  all  that  I  have  been  saying 
about  Inter-Amcrlcan  solidarity  In  one  state- 
ment of  fact:  In  this  hemisphere  all  our 
peoples  believe  in  peace,  and  when  they  are 
forced  to  act  against  the  breakers  of  world 
peace,  they  act  together. 

Texas,  which  has  contributed  so  power- 
fully to  victory  in  war.  has  a  contribution  no 
less  great  to  make  toward  victorious  peace, 
constructively  envisaged;  a  peace,  wherein 
the  victory  will  be  for  good  will  and  the 
advancement  of  mankind  along  paths  of 
freedom  and  prosperity.  It  Is  a  considerable 
satisfaction  for  the  rest  of  us  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  resolute  as  we  all  are  to  secure 
and  maintain  such  a  peace,  to  know  that  on 
our  good- neighborly  frontier  with  the  other 
American  Republics  Is  this  great  State  whose 
name  Is  derived  from  a  term  meaning 
'■friends.  "  and  whose  motto  Is  the  one  un- 
swerving word,  "friendship.  " 


The  Price  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  H.  UCHTENW ALTER 

OF   rENNSTLVANl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  LICHTENW ALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certain  that  the  American  people 
want  peace  in  the  world  above  every- 
thing else  and  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  attain  such  peace. 
However.  I  believe  that  all  Americans 
should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
fight  to  bring  about  world  peace  and  a 
free  America  we  are  threatened  with 
regimentation  and  Government  control 
by  some  of  the  proposals  recommended 
by  the  President,  which  ba.sically  could 
cause  us  to  lose  our  freedom  and  liberty 
here  at  home.  Under  exteiision  of  re- 
marks, therefore,  I  would  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  RECono  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  20 
Issue  of  the  AUentown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Chronicle: 

Thk  Price  or  Peaci 

President  Truman's  actions  yesterday  In 
putting  the  Nation  on  what  amounts  to  a 
wartime  footing  came  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one. In  fact.  If  any  surprise  Is  attached  to 
his  announced  program,  it  Is  because  he 
didn't  go  as  far  as  expected. 

Washington's  policy  appears  to  be  to  ad- 
minister these  tremendously  Important  doses 
of  war  tonic  to  the  public  In  Installments, 
In  the  belief  that  the  people  will  accept  the 
medicine  more  readily  and  more  thoroughly 
If  It  can  be  assimilated  piecemeal. 

Thtis  far.  however,  the  American  citizen 
appears  to  be  ahead  of  his  leaders  In  accept- 
ing the  necessity  for  all-out  preparedness  and 
at  the  same  time  prosecuting  the  Korean 
campaign  with  full  vigor.  Washington  has 
not  found  It  necessary  to  do  a  sales  Job.  We 
have  been  seasoned  for  all  this  by  years  of 


cold  war.  There  Is  general  relief  rather  than 
annoyance  that  at  long  last  we  are  recogniz- 
ing the  Soviet  for  what  It  Is — an  Implacable 
and  ruthless  fee.  There  no  longer  Is  doubt 
that  we  must  fight  on  terms  the  Russians 
understand. 

This  public  attitude  has,  of  course,  been 
stimulated  by  outrage  over  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Korea,  which  Mr  Truman  so  aptly 
described  as  "an  act  of  raw  aggression,  an 
outright  breach  of  peace,  a  sneak  attfwck." 
And  there  may  be  som.e  tendency  to  think  we 
will  be  immediately  relieved  of  the  pressures 
of  a  state  of  emergency  when  and  if  the 
North  Koreans  are  driven  back  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wrong  than  to  as- 
sume this  kind  of  an  optimistic  outlook.  We 
might  as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  There  is  nothing  tem- 
porary about  what  Mr.  Truman  proposed 
yesterday. 

Unless  all  signs  fall,  the  United  States  will 
be  on  a  wartime  footing  for  years  to  come. 
Our  Armed  Forces  will  be  kept  at  peak 
strength;  our  Incomes  will  be  more  heavily 
taxed;  our  businesses  and  cur  lives  will  be 
controlled  In  many  ways  not  yet  announced. 
That  Is  the  price  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  peace  all  over  the  world  and  for  our 
own  freedom.  The  $10,000,000,000  requested 
by  the  President  Is  but  a  starter. 

So  long  as  the  Americans  are  asked  to  do 
all  these  things  fnr  the  specific  purposes 
already  outlined,  they  will  not  and  should 
not  object.  But  while  they  are  thus  fighting 
communism,  eternal  vigilance  must  be  main- 
tained lest  those  who  are  inclined  that  way 
use  the  exigencies  of  the  times  as  an  excuse 
to  make  America  a  controlled  state  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Let  us  always  remember  this:  There  Is  no 
point  In  winning  a  war  against  communism 
If  in  so  domg  we  lose  forever  our  basic  free- 
doms. 


National  Day  of  Repentance  and  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  BOOTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesday.'july  26.  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  attached  letter  from  Rev. 
Paul  Stewart  of  Cowpons.  S.  C.  evidences 
the  attitude  of  the  proud  people  of  our 
congressional  district  and  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  divine  guidance. 
I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  my  reply  to 
the  said  letter  together  with  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
Juli'  23,  containing  statements  by  the 
President  made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  have  thus  far  hopelesslj'  failed  in 
establishing  peace  upon  the  earth  nor 
shall  we  ever  succeed  in  so  doing  without 
God. 

First    Baptist   Church. 
Cowpens.  S.  C.  July  24,  1950. 
Hon  Joseph  Brtson. 

United  States  Congres.^man. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Brtson:   Our  congre- 
gation   assembled    In    Us    regular    Sunday 
morning  worship.  July  23.  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That  we  ask  our  United  States  Senator. 
Hon.  OUN  D.  Johnston,  and  our  Congress- 
man. Hon.  Joseph  Bryson,  to  Implore  Pres- 
ident Truman  to  call  our  American  people 
to  a  special  day  of  repentance  and  prayer. 
It  was  In  the  providence  of  God  that  Amer- 
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lea  was  discovered  and  established.  And  we 
believe  It  shall  be  through  His  providence 
she  shall  he  maintained.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  realize  that  only  God  and  the  Gospel  will 
overcome  communism:  and  that  we  must 
move  forward  on  our  knees. 

"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord."     Psalm  33:  12. 

'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  It;  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  In 
vain."     Psalm  127:  1. 

"Righteousness  exaiteth  a  nation:  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people.     Proverbs  14:  24. 

•If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  tis?" 
Romans  8    31. 

As  Americans,  we  need  to  repent  of  otir 
sins,  confessing  our  neglect,  trifling  and  In- 
difference. We  need  to  pray  that  God  will 
make  us  submissive  to  His  will  and  way,  and 
spare  lis  another  world  conflict. 

We.  therefore,  ask  you.  sir,  to  please  Im- 
plore our  President  to  proclaim  a  national 
dav  of  repentance  and  prayer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paux  Stew.art,  Pastor. 

p.  s.— Every  Sunday  morning  we  have  spe- 
cial prayer  for  those'  who  are  In  authority. 
you  who  are  In  Washington,  our  fighting 
men.  Our  people  have  pledged  they  wUl 
pray  at  least  once  a  day  for  our  cotintry 
and  for  a  revival  of  religion. 

HorsE  OF  Repbesektattves, 
Washington  D.  C,  July  26,  1950. 
Rev.  Pact.  Sttwabt. 

First  Baptist  Church, 

Cowpens.  S.  C. 

Dea«  Biothek  STrw.«T:  Thanks  ever  so 
much  for  your  kind  letter  of  July  24  advising 
that  your  congregation  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Cowpens  are  praying  for  the  Pres- 
ident. Members  of  Congress,  and  others  In 
high  places  of  authority  during  these  ex- 
tremely dark  and   troublesome  days. 

The  President  advised  the  World  Baptist 
Congress  meeting  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  that 
•"material  survival  of  nations  depends  upon 
their  spiritual  redemption."  It  is  a  consola- 
tion to  know  that  our  President,  who  inci- 
dentally is  a  member  of  our  own  faith,  thus 
pleads  "for  a  revival  of  religion  and  a  reded- 
Ication  of  the  Nation  to  the  unchanging 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith." 

Lately  It  was  my  privilege  along  with  others 
to  arrange  a  conference  for  Rev.  Billy  Graham 
with  the  President,  at  which  time,  your  own 
suggestion  of  a  national  day  of  repentance 
and  prayer  was  discussed. 

1  shall  convey  your  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
to  the  end  that  ail  of  our  people  may  be 
called  to  a  day  of  prayer. 

Please  rememt»er  me  to  all  the  good  folks 
of  Cowpens.    With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Very  respectfully. 

Joseph  R.  Bktsoji. 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes  of  July  23.  1950] 
Religious  Revival  Urged  bt  Trl-man— Lettfr 

Warns    B-^PT1ST   Congress    That   Material 

SintvivAL  Rests  on  Spirittal  Redemption 
(By  Walter  W.  Ruch) 

CLE^•ELAND.  July  22  —Material  survival  of 
nations  depends  upon  their  spiritual  redemp- 
tion, the  eighth  world  Baptist  congress  was 
told  today  by  President  Truman  In  a  plea 
for  a  revival  of  religion  and  a  rededicatlon 
of  the  Nation  to  the  unchanging  truths  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Prevented  from  personal  attendance  by 
th?  International  situation,  the  President, 
himself  one  of  the  18.000.000  Baptists  repre- 
sented at  the  congress,  sent  his  appeal  in 
writing.  It  was  read  this  evening  to  the 
ao.OOO  delegates.  J<  ined  by  thousands  of 
others,  at  an  open-air  service  In  the  munici- 
pal stadium. 


"Sadly  we  reflect  upon  an  enormous  retro- 
gression in  individual  lltierty  and  a  denial 
cf  all  human  rights  behind  an  impenetrable 
Iron  curtain  in  the  satellite  states  where 
love — either  of  God  or  of  man — is  pro- 
scribed," the  President  said  in  his  letter.  It 
was  read  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Oscar  John- 
son, of  St..  Louis,  president  of  the  World 
Baptist  Alliance. 

"We  reject  the  communistic  teaching  that 
Christianity  Is  untrue:  that  religion  is  un- 
necessary." the  letter  contlntied.  "It  is  fcr 
lis.  in  these  days  of  doubt  and  despair,  to 
bear  true  and  valiant  witness  to  the  faith 
of  otir  fathers — the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints  and  transmitted  to  tis  through  long 
generations  of  Christian  forebears. 

'•To  one  and  all — to  those  who  have  come 
from  our  own  country  and  to  those  Jcurney- 
ing  from  overseas — from  the  remote  corners 
of  the  earth — I  would  give  this  warning :  The 
nations  of  the  world — our  own  Included,  with 
Its  unprecedented  wealth  and  unlimited  nat- 
ural resources — cannot  survive  materially 
unless   redeemed   spiritually. 

•"I  believe  there  is  no  problem,  moral  or 
economic.  In  the  field  of  our  national  sphere 
or  among  the  nations  of  this  troubled  world 
that  would  not  yield  to  the  intelligence,  the 
courage,  and  the  faith  of  free  men  if  those 
who  seek  solution  approach  the  problem  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

The  solution  is  one  not  easy  to  apply,  Mr. 
Truman  said,  and  he  declared: 

•  We  mtist  face  the  problem  In  a  spirit  of 
steadfastness  and  humility,  remembering  the 
admonition  of  the  ancient  King  of  Israel: 
'Let  no  man  that  putteth  on  his  armor  boast 
as  he  that  taketh  It  off.'  " 

•The  way  ahead  is  long,  the  struggle  hard, 
but  we  shall  win  if  we  march  forward  In 
amity  with  all  Christian  forces."  the  Presi- 
dent said.* 

Among  the  delegates  were  representatives 
from  48  nations.  Joined  In  a  federated  body 
of  more  than  100  autonomous  denomina- 
tional organizations.  The  congress,  con- 
tinuing through  Thursday,  Is  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  alliance  In  a  series  that  began 
In  London  in  1905. 

Bearing  the  American  and  Christian  flags 
and  behind  them  the  colors  of  52  nations — a 
flag  for  each  country  of  the  alliance — the 
delegates  reiurned  Cleveland's  formal  wel- 
come late  this  afternoon  with  a  parade  over 
a  mile-long  course. 

Earlier,  at  the  opening  session  in  the 
Cleveland  Auditorium,  the  delegates  heard 
Dr.  Wilfred  L.  Jarvls.  of  AtLstralla.  taking 
note  of  ••black  storm  clouds"  over  the  world, 
declared  that  the  peoples  of  the  free  nations 
would  prevail  shotild  another  world  war 
ensue. 

Dr.  Jarvis  suggested  that'  In  the  past, 
"Those  in  charge  of  the  ship  of  state  have 
tried  to  steer  by  the  waves  of  personal  ex- 
pediency, the  wind  of  popular  opinion,  or  the 
clouds  of  vested  Interests,  rather  than  by  the 
everlasting  light  of  Christ." 

Any  democracy  that  followed  any  other 
leader.  Dr.  Jarvis  warned,  would  surely  fail, 
as  would  any  godless  dictatorship. 

The  delegates'  attention  was  turned  som- 
berly to  the  atomic  age  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Robert  McCracken.  pastor  of  the  Riverside 
Church  of  New  York.  He  asserted  that  noth- 
ing In  the  world  could  save  humanity  but  a 
change  of  direction  "in  the  spiritual  trek  of 
mankind." 

•The  material  elements  In  civilization." 
Dr.  McCracken  said,  •"must  t>e  subordinated 
to  the  moral,  because  moral  values  are  ulti- 
mate values  and  alone  give  stable  founda- 
tions to  the  world.  Or,  to  put  it  In  terser, 
starker  terms,  secularism  is  bankrupt,  hu- 
manity Is  undone,  unless  it  gets  back  to 
God  •' 

The  tragedy.  Dr.  McCracken  declared.  U 
that  man.  intelligent  enough  to  split  atoms, 
has  shown  himself  Incapable  of  organizing 


for    community    and    brotherhood   and    for 
peace  and  prccperity. 

••Man  is  himself  the  greatest  barrier  to  the 
fashioning  of  a  new  world,"  Dr.  McCracken 
asserted. 

In  the  proposed  spiritual  resurgence 
throughout  the  world,  the  Baptists  were 
called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  healing  the 
divisions  among  Protestants. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  E.  McNeU  Poteat.  former 
president  of  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  declared  that  the  Baptists  could  be- 
come leaders  in  this  work.  He  proposed  that 
the  congres.*  work  toward  that  end.  first 
among  the  hundred  groups  in  their  own  de- 
nominatica,  and  then  among  all  the  free 
churches. 

Unless  that  is  done.  Dr.  Poteat  said,  the 
congress  here  will  have  failed  and  faltered 
before  the  demands  of  this  stricken  world 
at  this  crucial  hour. 

The  threat  to  religious  liberty  today  comes, 
he  added,  from  a  secularist  totalitarian  state 
that  denies  all  freedom  as  Baptists  know  it, 
and  from  a  totalitarian  church  that  promises 
freedom  to  those  surrendering  to  its  author- 
ity. 

'•What  is  the  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
Riissian  state  and  the  Roman  Church?  It 
Is  united  democracy  and  united  Protestant- 
ism,'  Dr.  Poteat  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Spjeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  received  from 
one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  my 
congressional  district  in  which  she  sets 
forth  her  views  regarding  the  threat  of 
communism  in  this  country  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  infiltration  of  Com- 
munist thinking  in  our  institutions  of 
learning.  The  letter  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  thought  of  every  American  who 
still  believes  in  our  form  of  governmenL 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Battlx  Creek.  Iowa, 

July  14.  1950. 
Hon.  Ch.\ri.es  B  Hoeven,  M.  C. 

Was:h\ngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ho^^■EN:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  prompt  and  encouraging  reply  to 
my  letter.  It  is  good  to  know  you  are  so 
forthright  about  your  views  on  communism. 

Since  writing  to  you.  I've  threshed  over 
the  leniency  of  some  people  toward  com- 
munism, and  m  some  cases  their  downright 
approval  of  It. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  student  of 
International  relationships  and.  studjnng  as 
I  have,  the  Russian  technique  and  strategy, 
foresaw  with  clarity  the  present  Impending 
dangers. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  commu- 
nism's chief  line  of  attack  Is  through  otor 
schools  and  colleges.  An  open  attack  such 
as  this  is  a  deceptive  gesture  to  protect  their 
methods.  We  know  that  their  largest  con- 
quests come  by  well-planned,  smooth,  non- 
warfare  methods.  Even  If  we  win,  we  lose, 
for  the  cost  of  otir  regimentation  and  the 
Inevitable  broken  morale  that  follows  will  be 
the  meat  of  this  vulture.        ''■ 

I  recall  a  young  lady  who  became  very 
enthusiastic  about  a  speaker  named  Harrl- 
■on  Forman,  who  In  his  Itinerary  also  spoke 
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at  the  Knife  and  Perk  Cub  In  Sioux  City. 
His  talk  dealt  w:th  the  Chinese  Biiuatlon 
His  chief  claim  and  the  embodiment  of  his 
speech  waa  that  Chinese  Communists  were 
"mushroc^m  Ccmmur.lsts,'  with  no  seeming 
origin,  totally  Independent  of  Russia  Hav- 
ing made  several  talks  at  women's  clubs  on 
China  that  year,  I  was  quick  In  giving  her 
the  correct  information  about  their  historj' 
and  told  her  how  aware  she  must  be  Had 
I  not  been  mentally  equipped.  I  suppose  she 
would  have  been  more  susceptible  to  more  of 
this  bosh. 

Now.  since  we  are  again  under  the  stres.*? 
of  war.  you  Congressmen  do  not  let  us  slip 
Internally.  Fortify  our  home  front.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  ask  professors  If  they  are 
Communists.  That  would  only  merit  a  Uu 
anyway.  I  plead  with  you.  Inaugurate  a  com- 
mittee within  the  Un-American  Actlvitlea 
Committee  to  visit  college  classrooms  lor 
long  periods  of  time,  especially  in  the  his- 
tory, government,  and  economic  classes.  It 
must  be  done.  We  have  made  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  so  large  and  prosperous 
through  our  Gl-bill  education  that  it  should 
be  our  first  place  of  vigilence.  We  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  In  these  classrooms 
where  are  many  boys  who  fought  for  a 
principle,  that  this  principle  be  honored  and 
defended.  The  cost  of  such  protection  would 
be  small  ccm.pared  to  the  sacri&ce  of  our 
liberties.  The  college  classroom  Influence 
has  far-reaching  ramifications,  from  It  stems 
our  future  way  of  thinking,  our  leaders,  and 
our  Ideals. 

Premeditating  Stalin  must  be  laughing, 
urtching  usurpation  accomplished  through 
education.  And.  to  boot,  the  victims  paying 
for  It.  There  must  be  a  reorientation  for 
good  Americanism  in  all  our  classrooms  and 
textbooks. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "Eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty."  Russia  theoretically 
does  not  belifive  in  war.  In  diplomacy  and 
strategy,  she  is  the  smartest  nation  on  the 
globe;  she  knows  blatant,  warring  conquest 
Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Her  greatest  attacks 
come  unarmed  and  silently  through  the  uu~ 
watched  Inroads  of  our  institutions.  It  la 
hard  to  tell  how  much  damage  she  has  al- 
ready done. 

Hysteria  may  grip  those  who  see  only  the 
surface  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
thinker  and  informed  know  that  unless  wo 
guard  against  and  destroy  the  hidden  ter- 
mites In  our  foundation  we  can  and  will  go 
the  way  cf  all  flesh  In  Europe. 

It  Is  a  prettty  mesa  when  Individuals  must 
dig  Into  their  own  purse  to  defend  their 
liberties.  Of  ccurs*.  It  Is  necessary  to  flncl 
and  convict  spies,  but  more  damaging  by 
far  than  any  stolen  military  secrets  is  felony 
by  ideological  conversion.  What  country 
need  Inflict  a  pro'onged  attack  when  they 
have  established  friends  who  eagerly  await 
their  arrival?  It  Is  necessary  and  proper  that 
not  only  Communist  Party  members,  but 
anyone  sympathetic  to  this  ideology  should 
be  punished  by  law.  especially  when  com- 
munism has  become  powerful  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  source  for  political  rivalry.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  said  to  outlaw  the  Communists  would 
drive  them  underground.  Well,  they  were 
better  undergroiuid  with  laws  to  uproot  theiu 
than  rvuxning  around  on  top  without  any 
control. 

Of  course,  it  will  eventually  be  necessary 
If  we  are  not  to  conuuit  social  suicide  t:> 
outlaw  tb«  Coouuiuil.Ht  Party,  but  anyone 
teaching  or  talking  sympathetically  should 
jtiftn  be  considered  as  subversive  as  card- 
carrying  members  and  by  report  be  investi- 
gated by  proper  Government  agencies  to 
avoid  the  ensuing  expense  of  a  personal  law 
suit.  Oovernment,  not  individuals,  should 
pay  for  our  defense. 

Now,  while  In  open  combat  with  Commu- 
nists. It  would  be  timely  fur  such  action.  It 
would  be  Justified  and  Russia  would  no 
longer  Uugb  at  us  while  furnij>hliig  us  with 


a  political  football.  We  would  be  dupes  to 
allow  this  in  another  Presidential  election. 

May  Congressmen  In  gratitude  watch  the 
country  God  has  given  them  to  guard. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism: 

Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Just  as  Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner 
and  Representative  Martin  Dies.  Democrats 
of  Texas,  must  be  credited  with  founding 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, so  must  Representative  John  Ran- 
KIN.  Democr.it  of  Mississippi,  be  noted  as  the 
one  who  saved  it. 

The  committee  started  out  In  1938.  with 
the  Democratic  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  fighting  It  every  step  of  the  way, 
JUot  as  It  still  to  this  day  has  to  carry  the 
Inherited  burden  of  hostility  from  the  Tru- 
man admlnistralon. 

How  di-tes  It  survive?  Only  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  fo'r  It.  A  cer- 
tain business  of  1944  demonstrates  that.  For 
it  was  in  that  year  Representative  Dies  wore 
out  physically  and  emotionally  on  the  ]ob. 

Six  years  of  trying  to  get  the  facts  on  rec- 
ord against  the  eternal,  scandalous  sniping 
of  the  New  Deal  wore  him  out. 

The  committee's  secretary  and  chief  in- 
vestigator. Robert  Stripling,  was  suddenly 
drafted. 

The  committee  appeared  all  through  and 
Its  Invaluable  files,  so  dreaded  by  every  sub- 
versive agent  In  America,  were  shoved  in  a 
single  room  where  they  were  open  to  any- 
body who  might  dare  to  raid  them. 

At  the  very  least,  they  were  headed  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  tender  mercies 
of  Archibald  MacLelsh,  then  the  Library's 
head  and  one  of  the  committee's  most  vocal 
foes. 

Communists  breathed  easier. 

But  when  the  new  Congress  convened  In 
1M5.  the  parliamentary  know-how  of  Just 
one  man,  Reprtsentatlve  Rankin,  saved  those 
flies  and  kept  the  committee  in  existence. 

O  i  the  day  that  the  He-use  first  met  to 
orga.ilze  and  adopt  Its  rules  of  order,  Mr, 
RANitiN  sviddenly  mtruduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  on  un-American  activi- 
ties would  be  a  permanent  comnuttee  of  the 
House.  Instead  of  a  temporary  and  special 
committee  required  to  appeal  each  year  for 
authority   to  continue 

His  motion  carried  307  to  186.  with  41  not 
voting,  and  so  far  the  first  time  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Congress,  a  special  committee  which 
had  started  out  under  the  presumption  that 
its  work  would  be  only  temporary  and  short, 
was  made  into  a  permanent  arm  of  the 
House  on  equal  legal  footing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  or  that  on  Cur- 
rency and  Banking,  ur  Rules,  or  Education 
and  Labor. 

However,  during  1049  and  1946.  the  com- 
mittee's main  prublem  was  one  uX  survival, 
still,  and  reorganization  ol  stafi  and  renewal 
of  contacts. 


In  1947  the  committee  really  buckl;d  down 
under  a  new  chairman.  Repre.sentatlve  J. 
Parnell  Thomas.  Republican,  of  Nev  Jersey, 
to  deal  with  subversion  effectively. 

Chairman  Thomas,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
original  committee  headed  by  Dies  laid  it 
down  as  a  strict  rule  that  the  proceedings  m 
all  cases  would  be  the  very  model  o'  adher- 
ence  to  congressional  rules  on  wltnetses,  evi- 
dence, and  testimony. 

And  the  record  supports  the  claim  that 
the  commit  tees  performance  under  Thomas 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  congressional 
rules  of  procedure.  For  evidence,  see  the 
record,  not  the  propaganda  against  It  that 
omits  or  avoids  the  record. 

The  main  committee  was  divided  Into  sub- 
committees specializing  on  partlcuhr  phases 
of  work.  A  new  staff  was  set  up.  wl  h  tested 
experts  on  the  validating  of  eviden  ;e. 

And  posted  for  all  to  see  was  tie  chair- 
man's declaration  that  the  committee  would 
remember  at  all  times  Its  aim  and  purpose — 
to  secure  Information  on  the  basis  ot  which 
to  recommend  legislation. 

That  Is  a  matter  not  too  well  un  lerstood. 
It  Is  well  known,  of  course,  that  he  con- 
gressional subpena  is  the  most  powe  -ful  legal 
Instrument  In  the  whole  body  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Nobody  can  refuse  t(  testify, 
except  that  Congress  hi'.s  tcken  tht  general 
stand  that  a  witness  who  says  that  his  tes- 
timony may  tend  to  Incriminate  hiri  may  be 
excused  from  answering  questions  that  he 
thinks  would  reveal  evidence  which  would 
Jeopardize  him. 

He  cannot  refuse  to  testify  In  general  on 
such  ground,  however,  and  he  must  con- 
vince the  committee  that  any  sucl  plea  Is 
not  Just  evasive  action,  but  based  or  specific 
facts. 

In  view  of  the  many  problems  rilsed  by 
dealing  with  Communists,  Thomas  made  It 
the  rule  to  swear  all  witnesses  at  all  times. 
Including  Cabinet  officers  and  Meribers  cf 
Congress  and  the  committee's  own  staff. 

And  he  made  It  the  rule  that  all  v/ltnesses 
would  be  told  why  they  must  answer  ques- 
tions, why  their  lawyers  could  net  cross- 
examine,  why  the  all -powerful  subpena  must 
be  respected. 

All  this,  because  the  purpose  of  the  Inves- 
tigations was.  and  Is.  and  always  will  be. 
not  to  send  people  to  Jail,  not  to  expose  sen- 
sational j)er8onal  histories,  but  to  (.ret  facts 
on  the  ba.'.is  of  which  to  advise  Congress  Just 
what  laws  the  country  needs  on  subversion. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

cr 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NrW   YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Prank  C.  Wa.drop  on 
communism: 

COMMTTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
The  fact  that  the  House  Comrilttee  "on 
Un-American  Activities  survives  li  spite  of 
all  the  blunders  and  disasters  thet  involve 
its  membership,  is  the  clearest  poes  ble  proof 
that  It  serves  a  vital  purpose. 

Consider  the  case  of  Representative  Par- 
nell Thomas,  who  started  with  the  commit- 
tee in  Its  first  year,  1038,  and  roee  la  1947  to 
become  chairman. 

Thomas  was  disclosed  by  his  seer  ^tary  as  a 
violator  of  the  law  In  matters  of  employment 
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of  his  office  help.     For  that  he  went  to  the 
penitentiary. 

But  was  Thomas  a  good  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities?  The 
record  shows  that  he  was.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  the  committee  reorganized  with  Robert 
Stripling  as  chief  investigator. 

Stripling  had  learned  his  Job  In  the  years 
under  Representative  Martin  Dies'  chairman- 
ship, but  was  called  up  for  Army  duty  In 
1944,  and  until  Thomas  brought  him  back 
little  work  was  done. 

It  is  to  Stripling  more  than  any  other  per- 
son tharcredlt  must  go  for  the  ultimate  ex- 
posure of  such  Infamous  characters  as  Ger- 
hart  Elsler  and  Alger  Hiss  and  for  the 
Invaluable  Information  collected  from  such 
ex-sples  of  Russia  as  Whlltaker  Chambers 
and  Elizabeth  Bentley. 

Under  Thomais,  too.  the  committee  was 
actually  organized  for  the  first  time  to  an- 
aU-ze   evidence   effectively. 

The  committee  opened  for  business  in 
1938,  with  three  investigators,  an  unpaid 
clerk  and  a  couple  of  stenographers. 

From  1939  to  1945,  there  were  never  more 
than  12  investigators  working  for  the  com- 
mittee. With  clerical  and  stenographic  help 
In  proportion. 

In  1945-46,  there  were  three  Investigators. 
In  1947,  under  Thomas,  the  Investigative 
staff  was  Increased  to  six,  and  some  clerks 
added.  As  this  was  written,  the  total  force. 
except  for  the  committee  members  them- 
selves, is  Just  25  persons. 

And  how  about  the  money?  The  first 
appropriation,  granted  June  9,  1938,  was 
for  $25,000.  The  next  year,  the  committee 
got  eiocooo. 

In  the  vears  following,  the  annual  appro- 
priations "ranged  from  a  high  of  $150,000  In 
1941,  to  a  low  of  $7,500  In  1943.  From  1938 
to  1950.  inclusive,  the  committee's  funds  have 
amounted  to  $1,427,500. 

Whenever  did  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try get  such  value  for  so  little  investment 
In  their  national  security? 

The  need  for  further  action  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  obvious.  For  example,  Thomas 
started  a  special  project  of  his  own  that 
is  certainly  of  first  rank  urgency  right  today. 
He  sketched  out  the  organization  of  a 
pan-American  legislative  program  to  make 
the  information  of  each  of  the  American 
Republics  concerning  subversive  activities, 
easily  available  to  the  others. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  networks  of  spies  all  through 
Latin  America,  and  the  Incredible  revela- 
tions of  Igor  Gouzenko  and  the  Canadian 
royal  commission  concerning  Communist 
atomic  spying  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  Just  a  sample  of  the  things 
yet  to  be  surveyed  both  north  and  south 
of  the  United  States  of   America   Itself. 

Another  major  project  was  started  In  early 
1948  by  a  special  subcommittee  under  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Richahd  M. 
NixoN.  Republican,  of  California,  to  collect 
legal  opinions  on  whether  the  Communists 
oi  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  le- 
gally defined  as  agents  of  a  foreign  power  and 
required  to  register  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  such,  or  whether  communism  shall 
be  outlawed  entirely. 

Evidence  on  that  was  heard  from  not  only 
the  then  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark;  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Lewis  Schwellenbach.  but 
strangely  enough,  volunteer  opinions  were 
delivered  by  such  famous  New  Deal  legal 
minds  as  ex-Ambassador  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Adolf  Berle;  the  voluble  spe- 
cialist on  civil  liberties.  Morris  Ernst;  and 
Donald  Rlchberg.  once  general  counsel  of 
the  NRA  of  blue  eagle  times  and  for  years 
counsel  to  labor  unions. 

The  attacks  on  communism  by  these  gen- 
tlemen far  exceed  In  ferocity  anything  Rep- 
resentative Martin  Dies  ever  attempted  on 


the  floor  of  the  House,  but  If  any  of  Dies' 
critics  has  yet  apologized  for  their  own  at- 
tacks on  him  while  he  was  chalrmsn  of  the 
committee  In  the  Roosevelt  era.  tt.e  record 
does  not  show  It. 

All  In  all.  the  committee's  place  In  con- 
temporary history  is  by  now  sec  ire.  well 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  ttie  Com- 
munists and  their  friends. 


Commnnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop 
on  communism: 

Communism  . 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Many  people  have  written  me  fcr  detailed 
evidence  on  some  phase  or  othe::  of  com- 
munism, or  of  activities  by  the  Hi;  use  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  ai:  these  In 
full.  But  I  can  tell  everybody  interested 
where  to  look  for  the  basic  materia.,  for  each 
to  develop  In  his  own  way. 

The  committee  has  furnished  me  with  a 
comprehensive  list  of  its  publications  over 
the  years  from  1938  down  to  the  pres-nt.  It 
follows  here,  the  only  such  com  Dilation  I 
know  of.  and  It  U  worth  keeping : 

SEVENTT-SIXTH        THBOrGH        StVENTT-KIGHTH 
CONGRESSES,    1938—44 

Seventeen  volumes  of  public  hearings. 

EKht  appendixes  to  public  hearings. 

Seven  executive  hearings  (never  available 
for  public  distribution). 

Index  t<?  public  hearings. 

Appendix  part  IX  i never  available  for  pub- 
lic distribution). 

House  Report  No.  2.  1939 

House  Report  No.  1476.  1940. 

House  Report  No.  2277.  1942. 

House  Report  No.  2277,  pt.  2  (1M2). 

House  Report  No.  2748.  1943. 

Majority  and  minority  report  of  the  sub- 
committee investigating  the  War  Relocations 
Authority.  1943. 

House  Report  No.  717,  1943. 

House  report  No.  1311,  1944. 

Report  on  Tule  Lake  riot. 

Minority  views  on  Tule  Lake  segregation. 

SEVTNTT-NINTH   CONGRESS,    It4  5-4S 

Hearings,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Hearings  on  the  Communist  Paity, 

Hearings,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

Hearings,  executive  board.  Joint  Antl- 
Fasclst  Refugee  Committee. 

House  Report  1996 — Sources  of  Financial 
Aid  for  Subversive  and  Ua-American 
Propaganda. 

Citations  by  official  Federal  Government 
or  State  or  municipal  agencies,  regarding 
the  character  of  organization  mimed. 

House  Report  No.  2233. 

Hearings — Louis  F.  Budenz. 

House  Report  No   2742. 

EIGHTIETH  CONGRESS,    1947-48 

Hearings  on  Gerhart  Elsler. 

Hearings  regarding  Leon  Josephson  and 
Samuel  Llptzen. 

Hearings  on  H.  R.  1884  and  H.  R.  2122,  bUls 
to  curb  or  outlaw  the  Commuclst  Party  oX 
the  United  States. 

Hearings  regarding  Eugene  Deanls. 


Hearings  regarding  commtinlsm  In  labor 
unions  In  the  United  States. 

Hearings  regarding  Hanns  Elsler. 
Hearings  regarding  the  Communist  infil- 
tration of  the  motion-picture  industry. 

Hearings  on  H.  R  2948,  H.  R.  4422.  and  H. 
R.  4581,  bills  to  curb  or  control  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States. 

Hearings  regarding  Communist  espionage 
In  the  United  States  Government. 

Excerpts  from  hearings  regarding  investi- 
gation of  Communist  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  atom  bomb. 

Hearings  regarding  Communist  espionage 
In  the  United  States  Government,  part  11. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 
American  Youth  for  Democracy. 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 
Civil    Rights   Congress   as   a   Communist- 
front  organization. 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  proposed  legislation  to  control 
subversive  Communist  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

Protecting  the  United  States  Against  Un- 
American  and  Subversive  Activities  (on 
H.  R.  5852), 

Report  on  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  as  an  advocate  of  overthrow 
of  Government  by  force  and  violence. 

100  Things  You  Should  Know  About  Com- 
munism in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Interim  report  on  hearings  regarding 
Communist  espionage  in  the  United  State* 
Government, 

Report  on  Soviet  espionage  activities  In 
connection  with  the  atom  bomb. 

100  Things  You  Should  Know  About  Com- 
munism and  Religion. 

100  Things  You  Should  Know  About  Com- 
munism and  Education. 

100  Things  You  Should  Know  about  Ccan- 
munism  and  Labor. 

100  Things  You  Should  Know  About  Com- 
munism and  Government. 

Soviet  Espionage  Within  the  United  States 
Government,  second  report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Citations  by  OfBcial  Government  Agencies 
of  Organizations  and  Publications  Pound  To 
Be  Communist  or  Communist  Fronts, 

House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Further  list  tomorrow. 


Communiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mrs.  ST,  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prank  C,  Wal- 
drop on  communism : 

Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Somebody  new  shows  up  almost  every  day 
now  to  fight  communism,  as  they   say. 

And  often  enough  these  come-lately  re- 
cruits get  a  bit  of  a  pushing  around  from 
veterans  of  the  long  and  rough  campaign 
to  impress  the  truth  about  communism  on 
the  public  mind. 

It's  an  understandable  attitude,  for  who- 
ever tells  the  truth  about  communism  has 
problems. 
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You  have  to  learn  how  to  mind  your  busi- 
ness and  Ignore  Miubs.  lies,  and  iilst  wit- 
nesses. 

Hence  it  Is  only  human  for  those  who  have 
watched  to  many  others  run  away  from  facta 
to  be  a  little  bit  upstage. 

Ifs  human,  but  It's  not  very  bright  Com- 
munism IS  a  deadly  force.  And  the  most 
deadly  aspect  of  it  Is  not  over  the  seas  in 
Korea  or  m  Berlin. 

Washington  is  the  key.  It  is  here  that 
communism  needs  to  be  known  and  under- 
stood and  exposed  and  defeated  ThU3.  It  is 
important  that  anybody  who  wants  to  act 
against  communism  be  made  welcome 

Yesterday.  I  started  on  a  list  cf  references 
to  published  material  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  for  the  yean 
1934  to  1948,  inclusive.     Below,  the  rest. 

All  of  these  make  the  finest  factual  account 
I  know,  of  communism  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 

If  you  want  to  understand  this  ccmmu- 
nism  that  you  would  fight,  see  these. 

And  good  luck.     New,  for  the  second  half 
of  the  list: 
EicHTT-nasT  coNcaiss,  n«ST  stssion    (1949) 

S;x)tlight  on  spies. 

Documentary  testimony  of  Gen.  Izyador 
M^xielcki.  March  31  and  April  1.  1949. 

Soviet  espionage  activities  In  conr.ection 
with  jet  propulsion  and  aircraft.  June  'i,  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  Steve  Nelson,  June  8. 
1949. 

Hearings  reearding  Toma  Babin.  May  27 
and  July  6.  1949 

Testimony  of  Paul  Crouch,  May  6,  1949. 

Testimony  of  Philip  O.  Keeney  and  Mary 
Jane  Keeney  and  statement  regarding  their 
background.  May  24  and  25.  and  June  9,  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  Communist  Infiltration 
ol  radiation  laboratory  and  atomic  bomb 
project  at  the  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley, Calif.,  volume  1,  April  22.  26,  Uay  25, 
June  10  and  14,  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  Clarence  Hiskev,  In- 
cludmg  testimony  of  Paul  Crouch.  May  24. 
1949. 

Hearings  regarding  Communist  infiltration 
of  minority  groups — part  1.  July  13,  14,  and 
18,  1949 

Hearings  regau-dmg  communism  infiltration 
of  minority  groups — part  2,  July  14,  1949, 
Manning  Johnson. 

Hearings  regarding  Commurilst  infiltration 
cf  labor  unions — part  1  (UERMW'A),  August 
9,  10.  and  11,  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  ccmmunism  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoIumblR — part  1,  June  28,  29,  July 
6.  12,  and  28,  1949. 

Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Con- 
ference lor  World  Peace. 

Report  of  the  American  Slav  Congress. 

Report  on  atomic  espionage  (Nelson- Wein- 
berg and  Hiskey-Adams  cases) . 

Report  on  the  Congress  of  American 
Women. 

Statement  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (reprints). 

BGHTT-naST  CONCaiSS.  SECOND  STSSION    (1950) 

Testimony  of  James  Sterling  Murray  and 
Edward  Tiers  Manning  (regarding  Clarence 
Hiskey  and  Arthur  Adams),  August  14  and 
October  6.  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  labor  unions — part  2  (security  meas- 
ura.'*  relating  to  olficlals  of  the  UERMWA- 
ClO)  December  5  and  6,  1949. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  the  Year  1949.  March 
15,  1940. 

Hearings  regao-ding  shipment  of  atomic 
material  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  II. 

Sxpofl^  of  the  Communist  Party  of  western 
Pennsylvania — based  upon  testimony  of 
Matthew  Cvetlc. 


Hearings  regarding  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  radiation  laboratory  and  atomic 
b«.imb  project  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.— volume  II  (identification  of 
Scientist  X)  August  26,  1949;  July  1  and 
S.^ptember  10.  1948;  August  14  and  Septem- 
ber 14.  27.  1949. 

Hearings  regarding  communism  in  the 
United  Spates  Government — part  1,  April  20, 
21,  25.  29:  May  4.  5.  and  6.  195J;  July  30  and 
August  7,  1948:  and  June  8,  1950. 


ExtensioD  of  Enlistments  in  the  Anned 
Forces 


our  country  and   its  democratic   prin- 
ciples. 

But  the  Congress  alone  cannctt  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  security.  We 
must  have  the  help  and  cooperation  of 
each  and  every  individual  citizen. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  people  on  the  home 
front  to  restrict  their  purchases,  and  to 
support  the  Congress  and  the  Clovern- 
ment.  Let  us  present  a  strong,  united 
front  in  our  opposition  to  comriuni-sm 
and  our  determination  to  protect  and 
defend  our  demcxracy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYL.\N-D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  vot- 
ing today  to  e.xtend  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  authorize  the  President  to  extend  en- 
listments in  the  Armed  Forces,  we  should 
also  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  people 
on  the  home  front. 

Our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
tho.se  who  will  be  entering,  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  country 
in  this  critical  penod.  Surely  the  people 
at  home  should  be  willing  to  show  their 
patriotism  by  heeding  the  call  of  the 
President  to  refrain  from  excessive  pur- 
chases of  items  they  fear  may  be  in  short 
supply.  Our  Government  officials  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  have  assured 
us  that  our  supply  of  f(X)d  and  con>umer 
goods  is  more  than  ample  to  provide  for 
those  in  the  armed  services  and  those 
at  home.  Our  farms  and  factories  are 
much  better  equipped  to  supply  all  of 
our  needs  now.  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

In  order  to  have  a  strong  America,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be 
united  in  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat  the 
threat  of  communism  at  home  and 
abroad.  While  in  Europe  recently  with  a 
Congressional  Committee,  we  visited 
some  of  the  countries  t)ehind  the  iron 
curtain,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
srrve  communism  in  action.  The  Com- 
munists are  working  and  planning  ways 
ar.d  means  to  divide  our  people  and  to 
cause  dissatisfaction  and  dissension 
among  us.  By  excessive  purchases,  we 
are  creating  artificial  shortages  which 
will  cause  hardships  later  and  bring 
about  the  very  conditions  we  are  trying 
to  prevent.  By  such  actions  we  are 
doing  exactly  as  our  enemy  would  have 
us  do. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  passed  several 
measures  for  the  protection  of  our  coun- 
try, including  the  national  security  bill 
and  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  detention 
of  aliens,  pending  their  deportation. 
The  bills  now  before  the  House  will  also 
strengthen  our  national  security.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  forget 
politics  and  to  unite  in  approving  these 
bills,  and  whatever  additional  legislation 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Assessment  Cut 

EXTENSION  OF  RE\'ARt:S 

cr 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or    CON.NEC^ICXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  submit  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  American  Banker  for  July  25, 
1950. 

Last  week  when  the  House  had  S.  2822 
to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  under  consideration  I  offered  an 
amendment  deleting  fcom  the  bill  the 
provision  returning  to  the  banks  60  per- 
cent of  the  net  assessment  income  of 
PDIC.  In  my  remarks  on  the  amend- 
ment I  noted  that  such  a  return  would 
not  be  in  line  with  oui-  current  fight  on 
inflationary  trends. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  attached  in- 
dicates at  least  some  support — if  be- 
lated— in  banking  circles  for  this  point 
of  view.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Korean  action  was  well  under 
way  on  July  20 — the  day  S.  2822  passed 
the  House,  with  the  approval  of  the 
banker  groups. 

Because  We  Are  at  War  Why  Not  Foee:o 
FDIC  Cxrr  Till  It  s  Ovek? 

At  first  thought  the  suggestion  we  want  to 
make  today  may  seem  hard  to  take.  But, 
like  the  medicine  grandma  used  to  offer,  it 
may.  on  second  thought,  look  "good  for  you," 
and  very  wise  for  banking  to  consider  as  » 
possible  major  national  public  relations  ges- 
ture from  which  vast  future  good  would  b« 
derived. 

We  are  at  war.  Men  are  giving  up  their 
lives  and  all  they  hold  dear  on  this  esu-th  in 
Korea.    What  can  anyone  do  to  match  that? 

Our  suggestion  for  banking  Is  that  it  tell 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
assessment  cut  can  wait.  Let  it  wait  untU 
we  see  the  end  of  this  United  Nations  p^llcs 
action  In  defense  of  the  liberty  of  all  nations, 
including  our  own.  Let  Congress  go  ahead 
and  agree  on  a  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  planned.  But  Include  a  proviso  that 
tne  effective  date  of  the  assessment  rebate 
plan  shall  be.  let  us  say.  6  months  after  pe?ce 
has  been  restored  In  Korea,  and  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  American  troops  may 
be  engaged. 

The  action  In  Korea  will  be  expensive.  But 
It  Is  only  a  down  payment  on  the  real  cost  of 
security  and  defense  against  the  menace 
which  is  now  out  in  the  open  against  the 
peace  W3  desire  so  much.  Anything  which 
American  banks  can  contribute  toward  ab- 
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iorbing  this  cost  is  important.  Even  more 
Important,  however,  is  leadership  in  meas- 
ures against  the  inflation  which  can  result 
from  piling  new  defense  expenditures  on  top 
of , the  present  rate  of  other  spending,  both 
national  and  consumeral. 

For  banks  to  forego  temporarily  the  rebate 
on  FDIC  assessment  contained  in  the  bill 
now  awaiting  passage  by  the  House  would  be 
a  double-barreled  gesture.  It  would  help  In 
absorbing  Government  spending  and  it 
would  be  leadership  in  the  kind  of  business 
and  personal  self-restraint  that  is  necessary 
to  fight  infiatlon. 

It  won't  hurt  at  all  for  the  FDIC  to  have 
some  more  millions  in  Its  reserves.  Bank 
deposits  are  growing  and  the  Inflationary  ex- 
pansion that  has  swollen  business  and  bank- 
ing since  peace  with  Japan  contains  seeds  of 
deflation  In  which  a  fatter  FDIC  won't  hurt 
public  confidence,  and  as  long  as  the  prospect 
is  for  good  business  loan  volume  and  added 
United  States  Government  securities  hold- 
ings while  the  defense  crisis  lasts,  few,  if 
any,  banks  will  feel  the  lack  of  FDIC  rebates. 

it  will  be  a  multl-milllon-doUar  gesture 
by  a  multl-mllllon-doUar  Industry  if  bank- 
ing announces  that  it  will  forego  the  FDIC 
assessment  cut  In  the  present  crisis.  But  we 
can't  thing  of  any  move  that  would  be'more 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  American  banks 
or  with  American  public  sentiment  today. 

Anything  which  any  of  us  in  business  and 
Industry  can  do  is  insignificant  alongside 
of  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  the  home- 
town boys  of  America  are  making  today  for 
us.  We  do  not  know  a  single  American 
banker  or  bank  stockholder  who  would  not 
give  up  the  bank  Itself,  no  matter  how  large. 
If  by  doing  so  he  could  save  one  American 
boy's  life,  perhaps  his  own  son's.  In  Korea. 

Wherefor  our  suggestion  that  banking 
would  be  wise  indeed  to  consider  telling 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that  the 
FDIC  assessment  rebates  can  wait  until  the 
present  unpleasantness  east  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain has  been  disposed  of. 

That's  our  thinking.  What  do  you  think? 
Wed  appreciate  your  answer  by  letter,  pro 
or  con,  in  confidence  or  for  publication. 


UN  Gains  Stature  Taking  PositiYe  Korean 
Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF  WEST  VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Peter  Edson: 

UN  G.MNs  Statttke  Taking  Posrrrvi  Korean 

Action 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Washington.— Future  action  by  the 
United  Nations  in  dealing  with  the  North 
Korean  aggression  offers  interesting  possi- 
bilities for  speculation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  fully  recog- 
nized that  for  the  first  time  in  the  worlds 
history  56  nations — out  of  59  UN  members- 
have  agreed  on  sanctions  against  an  ag- 
gressor. The  56  have  agreed  to  furnish  such 
aid  as  they  can  to  put  down  this  North  Ko- 
rean invasion  of  South  Korea. 

The  most  optimistic  interpretation  of  this 
action  Is  t^at  it  may  mark  xii&  beginning  of 


the  end  for  Soviet  initiative  in  world-wide 
aggression.  If  these  first  sanctions  can  be 
made  to  stick,  it  may  mean  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  will  henceforth  be  able  to  taJc« 
the  initiative  in  maintaining  peace. 

The  big  question  now  Is,  Can  this  bloc  of 
56  peace-loving  nations  be  made  to  stick  to- 
gether? 

One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  Moscow 
propaganda  has  been  to  break  up  this  com- 
bination. The  effort  has  been  to  separate 
the  other  anti-Communist  powers  from  the 
United  States,  It  has  been  an  effort  to  sell 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  provoked 
the  South  Koreans  into  an  attack  on  the 
North  Koreans,  So  far,  nobodj  outside  th« 
iron  curtain  has  really  bought  this  line. 

Yugoslavia's  action  In  abstaining  from  vot- 
ing on  the  United  States  resolutions  against 
North  Korea  in  Security  Council  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise.  If  Yugoslavia  had  been 
under  attack  from,  say  Bulgaria,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  vote. 

Egypt's  delegate  gave  as  his  excuse  for  not 
voting  for  the  resolutions  that  he  could  not 
get  Instructions  from  his  Government. 
There  was  also  believed  to  be  some  feeling 
that  the  UN  had  not  given  the  Arab  coun- 
tries protection  against  Israel. 

If  any  of  the  Arab  countries  ever  were 
attacked  by  an  aggressor,  however,  their 
greatest  protection  would  be  through  the 
precedent  set  by  UN  resolutions  against 
North  Korea. 

As  Pakistan's  Prime  Minister  Llaquat  All 
Khan  put  It,  If  North  Korea's  aggression  Is 
not  put  down,  no  small  nation  can  ever 
again  feel  safe.  This  Is  the  great  unifying 
force. 

British  and  Indian  attempts  to  mediate 
the  Korean  crisis  and  persuade  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  their  support  of  the  North 
Koreans  are  Individual  nation  feelers.  Any 
final  settlement  must  be  made  by  the  United 
Nations. 

When  the  Security  Council  Is  called  Into 
session  later  on.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Russians  will  present  a  resolution  charging 
the  South  Koreans  with  aggression  and 
blasting  the  'United  States  imperialist  war- 
mongers of  Wall  Street"  In  usual  fashion. 

Such  a  resolution  would  require  7  out  of 
the  11  member  votes  for  approval.  It  doesn't 
stand  a  chance.  Even  If  it  did.  It  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  United  States,  making  the 
Russians  take  some  of  their  own  medicine. 

If  action  by  the  Security  Council  should 
become  stalemated,  it  Is  always  possible  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  is  the  way  the  UN  has  met  a  number 
of  Its  difficult  problems  in  the  past. 

The  possibility  of  Russian  withdrawal 
from  the  L^N  is  not  considered  likely.  One 
reason  is  that  the  Communists  need  the 
United  Nations.  They  need  It  as  a  sounding 
board  for  their  propaganda  outside  the  iron 
curtain. 

The  Communists  need  a  weak  United  Na- 
tions, however,  not  a  strong  one.  That  Is 
why  they  may  be  counted  on  to  continue 
trying  to  disrupt  and  hamstring  Its  opera- 
tions. 

As  for  what  will  happen  after  the  North 
Koreans  withdraw  or  are  forced  back  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  no  official  in  Washing- 
ton will  commit  himself.  President  Truman 
dodged  the  question  at  his  last  press  con- 
ference. The  objective  now  is  merely  to 
force  the  aggressors  back  to  the  line. 

But  a  close  reading  of  the  UN  resolutions 
reveals  that  the  ITS  Commission  for  Korea  la 
directed  to  make  reconunendations  on  fur- 
ther steps  the  world  organization  should 
take  to  restore  peace. 

This  Is  believed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
additional  action  north  of  the  thirty-eightli 
parallel,  II  that  Is  deemed  necessary. 


*nie  United  SUtes  Is  Waginf  War  With 
a  Truly  Unified  High  Comnund — In  the 
Pentaf  on  a  Wcli-Knit,  Integrated  Team 
is  Ronninf  the  Show — The  Same  Is 
Tme  m  the  Far  East — Loais  Johnson  as 
the  Man  in  Charge  Mast  Be  Giren  th« 
Credit  for  the  Improved  Team  Play^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ATABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr,  BOYKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  above 
quotation  is  from  a  special  feature  article 
written  by  the  nationally  known  Capitol 
Hill  Post  correspondent.  John  G.  Norrls, 
and  published  in  the  editorial  section  of 
the  Washintgon  Post  of  Simday  last.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  read  that  special  feature.  I  shall 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  talk  include  the 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  Insert 
the  same  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  48  hours  I 
have  received  a  number  of  local  as  well  as 
long-distance  calls  together  with  several 
telegrams  commentmg  upon  the  talk 
which  I  made  in  this  House  with  respect 
to  the  extremism  of  the  vilification  and 
abuse  recently  loosed  against  public  offi- 
cials in  the  Federal  Government. 

These  comments  came  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  Included  among 
those  with  whom  I  discussed  this  ques- 
tion were  leaders  of  both  parties  sitting 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive a  single  adverse  comment.  None 
took  exception  to  what  I  had  stated. 
All  were  in  hearty  agreement  that  there 
had  been  far.  far  too  much  poUtical  snip- 
ing done  already  and  that  it  should  cease 
right  now. 

One  of  my  friends  caustically  said  that 
when  one  reads  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord he  concludes  that  some  among  us 
here  in  Congress  might  not  think  there 
is  a  war  going  on  in  Korea,  but,  he  con- 
tined,  "the  boys  over  there  who  are  stop- 
ping the  bullets  have  no  false  notions 
about  the  reality  of  the  conflict." 

All  with  whom  I  spoke  were  in  agree- 
ment that  Louis  Johnsbn  had  accomp- 
lished a  most  stupendous  task  in  the  very 
short  time  that  he  was  in  office,  not 
alone  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  he  had 
actually  brought  unification  about  but 
with  it  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation  as  well  as  increased  morale 
in  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  civilian  as 
well  as  military  personnel. 

This  morning's  mail  brought  to  me  a 
clipping  from  the  Chicago  News,  one  of 
the  great  dailies  published  in  that  mid- 
western  metropolis.  This  article  signed 
by  John  Knight,  editor  of  the  News  is 
captioned:  "Joiinson  unfairly  criticized 
for  our  reverses  in  Korea." 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Knight  has  no  ax 
to  grind.  His  editorial  is  the  expression 
and  disinterested  opinion  of  a  recognized 
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newspaper  editor,  well  and  highly  quali- 
fied to  speak  and  what  John  Knirht  had 
to  say  Is  tersely  expressed  in  that  signed 
editorial  which  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

Johnson   UHTAmiT   Cuncrzro  ro*  Ocm 
Reverses  m  Korea 

Our  military  reverses  In  Korea  have  un- 
loosed a  Hood  of  recriminations  against  De- 
fense Secretary  Louis  Johnson.  Congress  and 
military  intelligence. 

Johnson  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  criti- 
cism because,  with  President  Truman's  ap- 
proval he  insisted  that  the  military  forces 
live  within  a  JU.CKO.OCO  000  budget.  The 
Defense  Secretary  announced  that  his  econ- 
omy program  would  give  us  a  compact  fight- 
ing" team  which  would  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

His  most  consistent  critics  are  the  Alsop 
brothers,  a  team  of  writing  men  who  defied 
the  late  James  Fv-rresial  and  recognize  no 
stateman  other  than  Senator  Arthtjr  Van- 

DENI3EXG. 

The  Alsops  say  th&t  under  Johnson,  marine 
battalions  were  suppressed;  aircraft  replace- 
ment rates  were  slashed  to  ribbons;  research 
and  development  were  slowed  down.  Great 
gaps  In  our  strength,  such  as  our  weakness 
In  tank  and  tactical  aircraft  for  supporting 
ground  troops,  were  blandly  Ignored,  and  the 
loss  of  vital  strength  was  veiled  in  untruth. 

Johnson's  answer,  as  I  have  heard  him  give 
It  on  several  occasions.  Is  that  he  was  simply 
frying  the  fat  out  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. He  contends  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining obsolete  forts  and  military  posts 
which  have  absolutely  no  value  In  lime  of 
war  runs  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  Secretary  Insists  that  he  could  fry 
that  much  additional  fat  out  of  the  military 
budget  If  It  were  not  for  the  vanity  and  local 
pride  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  In 
whose  districts  or  States  these  Installations 
are  located. 

IMPOSSrSLZ  TO  KHP  CARRISOW  EVEXI  WHEKZ 

My  own  Judgment  Is  that  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  In  between  these  two  contentions. 

At  the  time  when  Secretary  Johnson  was 
holding  down  military  costs,  there  was  a 
great  clamor  in  this  country  for  economy. 
Neither  President  Truman  nor  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  Snyder  wanted  to  face  an- 
other huge  deficit.  The  Hoover  proposiils  for 
reorganizing  Government  on  a  more  eficient 
and  less  costly  basis  met  with  widespread 
popular  favor.  Little  credence  was  placed  In 
the  pcstblllty  of  an  early  military  crisis  and 
the  price  of  rearming  Europe  was  rising 
rapidly. 

Still,  it  Is  a  physical  and  financial  Impos- 
sibility for  the  United  States  to  be  ready  for 
global  emergencies  everywhere. 

Are  we  prepared  for  a  sudden  onslaught  In 
Western  Europe.  Greece,  or  Iran?  Have  we 
the  manpower  and  the  rebcurces  to  garrhcn 
the  world? 

Conceding  that  the  United  States  must  re- 
sist Soviet  agression  wherever  and  whenever 
It  crops  out.  was  the  country  willing  to  draft 
millions  of  American  boyw  for  that  Job  prior 
the  Korean  war? 

CONOBZSS    AlfD    PTOPU   SHARK   RZSPONSnOLJTT 

"Louie"  Johnson's  big  shortcoming  is  that 
he  talks  too  much.  His  blustery  speeches 
about  Ucklng  Russia  with  one  hand  and  be- 
ing prepared  to  meet  any  crisis  at  5  o'clock 
In  the  morning  contained  more  pugnacity 
than  common  sense. 

But  he  cannot  be  indicted  and  convicted 
as  the  scapegoat  of  Korea  unless  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  U.e  American  people  art 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility. 

Nor  shoxild  the  Impression  be  allowed  to 
grow  that,  under  Johnson,  we  have  disband- 
ed the  Army,  scuttled  the  Navy,  crippled  th« 
Air  Force,  and  abandoned  essential  research. 

Even  by  pref^nt-dav  standards.  $14,000,- 
000.000  la  stUl  quite  a  lot  of  moacy. 


What  did  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
do  with  It' 

From  what  I  have  seen  at  Fort  Bennlng. 
Newport  News,  and  Eglln  Field,  the  money 
has  not  been  wasted. 

Proof  of  that  lies  In  Friday's  announce- 
ment that  50  B-29  superfortresses  plastered 
North  Korean  military  targets  In  the  heaviest 
single  air  blow  of  the  Korean  campaign. 

As  Russell  Brines,  of  the  AP.  writes  from 
Tokyo:  "It  took  exactly  8  days  to  deliver 
this  new  punch — from  the  date  overseas  or- 
ders were  first  delivered  to  the  release  of  the 
bombs.  In  that  time,  the  men,  their  planes. 
and  most  of  their  equipment  were  moved 
8.000  miles  and  prepared  for  an  air  blow 
that  meant  a  round  trip  of  more  than  1.500 
miles." 

We  have  quality  equipment  and  a  com- 
pact fighting  team.  If  not  the  mass  strength 
which  Is  possible  only  under  a  general  mobi- 
lization. 

Was  the  country  in  the  mood  for  such  a 
step  before  Korea? 
I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  address  to  this 
House  of  48  hours  ago.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  voters  and  ta.\payers  in  my  district — 
and  I  believe  the  people  everywhere 
throughout  America — are  wholly  con- 
scious of  the  remarkable  Job  that  had 
been  done  by  the  Honorable  Louis  John- 
son. Secretary  of  Defense. 

Certainly  the  editorial  from  the  Chica- 
go Daily  News  proves  that  the  innate 
sense  of  decency  and  fair  play,  which  has 
always  characterized  American  newspa- 
permen, is  not  dead.  You  can  bet  your 
last  dollar  that  our  press  will  not  remain 
mute  or  permit  hard-working  and  capa- 
ble public  officials  to  be  maligned  for 
political  reasons — by  persons  who  though 
they  blame  him — lack  the  courage  to  di- 
rect their  bitterness  against  our  Presi- 
dent himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  understanding  has  existed  between 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
House  under  the  splended  leadership  of 
our  most  able  chairman.  Carl  Vinson,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  since 
the  very  d:iy  he  assumed  that  office.  It 
is  an  insult  to  this  Congress,  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  to  our 
very  able  chairman  for  anyone  to  say 
that  the  military  service  of  these  United 
States  were  not  or  are  not  now  readied 
as  at  this  very  moment  to  defend  our 
country  against  attack  by  any  nation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  Air 
Force  is  capable  of  delivering  swift,  over- 
powering counter-attack  and  retaliation 
by  way  of  the  strategic  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  carried  by  our  great  Air  Force's 
B-36  intercontinental  long-range  bomber 
to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  on  almost  a 
moment's  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  know  full  well 
that  this  Congress  never  intended  that 
Louis  Johnson  keep  In  active  service  a 
peacetime  American  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  of  such  size  as  would  guarantee 
the  security  of  every  nation  in  the  world 
against  attack  from  either  within  or 
without  their  own  countries  or  from 
whatever  source  inspired.  That  fact  is 
made  evident  by  the  limited  enlisted  and 
commissioned  offlcer  personnel  celling 
which  we  established  on  each  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  armed  services,  the 
limited  appropriations  which  we  made 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense  as 
well  as  by  the  refusal  of  this  Congress 


to  adopt  the  universal  military  training 
bill,  which  Louis  Johnson  has  long  ar- 
gued we  should  adopt  In  order  to  insure 
the  proper  preparedness  and  defense  that 
he  though  necessary  to  the  continental 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of  national  de- 
fense, the  problem  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  defense  of  this  country  Is  no  differ- 
ent today  than  it  was  60  days  ago. 

In  the  past  the  question  as  to  just 
how  adequately  we  could  protect  any  and 
all  countries  of  the  world  from  attack 
was  never  raised.  The  Congress  declared 
that  its  purpose  was  the  establishment 
of  a  balanced  land,  sea,  and  air  force 
that  could  give  the  United  States  all 
reasonable  security  and  do  so  with  mili- 
tary forces  so  trailed  as  to  afford  reas- 
onable security  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  other  nations  to 
whom  we  might  be  obligated  under  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly  In- 
trigued by  the  full-page  article  published 
on  the  front  page  of  the  editorial  section 
of  the  "V^'ashington  Post,  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred,  as  written  by  John  O. 
Norris.  and  headed  "Unification  works 
as  Korean  war  ends  bickenn?." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  publication  of  that 
article  finds  my  faith  in  the  American 
people  as  well  grounded  as  in  my  faith  in 
our  great  Secretary  of  Defense  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  colossal  task  he  ac- 
complished in  bringing  about  the  soli- 
darity and  complete  unification  of  our 
armed  services  in  these  last  14  months. 

Mr.  Norris'  article  is  of  such  an  infor- 
mative nature  and  so  replete  with  fac- 
tual accomplishments  of  such  interest 
that  I  am  inserting  all  pertinent  parts 
of  the  same  Into  the  Record  of  today's 
proceedings. 
Unification  Works  as  Korean  War  Ends 

BiCKrRINO 

(By  John  O.  Norils) 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  United 
States  Is  waging  war  with  a  truly  unified  high 
command. 

At  the  Pentagon  a  well-knit.  Integrated 
team  Is  running  the  show,  undisturbed  by 
the  dissension  and  divided  authority  that  too 
often  have  prevailed  both  In  peace  and  war. 
As  far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  distance, 
the  same  Is  true  In  the  Far  East. 

This  Is  no  accident,  nor  simply  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Armed  Forces  Unifica- 
tion Act  3  years  ago. 

It  Is  the  end  product  of  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  both  men  and  circumstances — an 
event  that  came  none  too  soon.  A  few 
months  ago  there  was  unification  in  form 
at  the  Pentagon — but  not  In  spirit. 

But  now — as  a  result  of  both  events  and 
some  changes  of  faces — both  the  top  civilian 
and  military  commanders  all  are  pulling  In 
unison.  This  Is  worthy  of  note  In  light  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  Secretary  Louis  John- 
son for  falling  to  have  the  Armed  Forces  fully 
prepared  for  the  present  trouble.  He  should 
have  been  building  up  our  military  strength 
Instead  of  economizing,  say  the  critics. 

But  Johnson — as  the  man  In  charge — also 
mu.st  be  given  considerable  credit  for  the  Im- 
proved team  play  In  the  high  command  Not 
all.  for  perhaps  the  major  factor  was  the 
cathartic  effect  of  last  year's  Navy-Air  Fores 
row  on  Capitol  Hill  and  realization  that  real 
unification  could  come  only  from  a  fiee  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate  and  not  by  edict  from 
the  top. 

The  new  high-level  appointments  sine* 
last  fall's  upheaval  all   have  been  particu- 
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Urly  well  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tean  play. 

Who  makes  up  the  new  smooth-working 
Pentafron  high  command?  Here  they  are. 
wl'h  especial  empbasu  on  the  newcomers 
who  have  mad*  BVtch  a  difference: 

B:(r.  bald  Louis  Johr^son.  himself.  World 
War  I  captain,  top-fllpht  lawyer.  American 
Legion  head,  and  monev-ralser  for  the  Tru- 
man 1948  ouroalgn.  ThouRh  he  has  staved 
very  much  behind  the  scenes  since  the  Ko- 
rean fighting  began,  he  Is  too  well  known  to 
need  profiling  here. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Stephen  T. 
Early,  also  a  World  War  I  captain,  newspaper- 
man, and  President  Roosevelt's  press  secre- 
tary for  many  years.  Now  on  leave  from  the 
Pullman  Co..  he  was  expected  to  leave  the 
Pentagon  Aurust  1,  but  probably  will  remain 
on  tor  a  time. 

Llncolnesque  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
probably  America's  outstanding  tactician  of 
the  last  war.  Like  Johnson  and  Barly,  he 
needs  no  treatment  here. 

newcomkrs  important 

There  are  some  Important  new  person- 
alities on  the  two  top  policy  levels  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  the  newcomers 
have  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  new 
Joint  Secretaries  and  the  older  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  click  during  the  present  emergency. 

First,  there  Is  Frank  Pace.  Jr  ,  who  suc- 
ceeded able  Gordon  Gray  as  Secretary  cf  the 
Army  In  April.  Within  weeks  the  38-year 
A.''kansan  made  his  mark  and  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  hp.s  become  one  of  the  truly  power- 
ful men  at  the  Pentagon.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this:  (1»  The  fac*  that  Army  Is 
the  executive  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  Par  Bast  theater:  (2)  he  has 
President  Truman's  full  confidence  and  lik- 
ing; and  (3)  Pace's  own  unusual  abilities  and 
selX-afsurance. 

Another  top-level  official  took  office  about 
the  same  time  as  Pace  last  April  a:-.d  the 
change  had  an  even  greater  effect  on  Penta- 
gon unity.  Thomas  Knight  Plnletter  re- 
placed W.  Stuart  Symington  as  Secretary  of 
Air  Force. 

Symington,  an  aggressh-e  and  able  expo- 
nent of  air  power,  was  net  exactly  a  team 
player.  Flnietter.  the  advocate  rather  than 
the  salesman,  kept  quiet  for  a  good  two 
months  after  taking  cfSce.  Then — with  the 
trained  lawyer's  knack  of  learning  the  essen- 
tials cf  a  complicated  case  in  a  short  time — 
he  spoke  his  mind. 

In  his  first  public  add.Tss  as  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary. Flnietter  stressed  the  importance  of 
Armed  Forces  unity.  Never  once  did  he  men- 
tion 70  groups,  and  the  only  time  he  spoke 
of  air  power  or  the  Air  Force  were  in  plirases 
like  "the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  team.' 

That  determination  on  unity  and  team- 
play  Is  paying  off  today.  Flnietter.  Pace  and 
Secretary  of  the  Na\7  Francis  Matthews  have 
formed  what  Is  known  as  the  Joint  Secre- 
taries. The  group  functions  In  the  broad. 
political-military  field  much  aa  do  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  strategic  level. 

COMMrWlCATTON    KTPT    UP 

They  meet  several  times  dally,  and  are  in 
constiait  communication  by  squawk-box, 
reaching  agreement  on  many  Joint  probeais 
that  can  be  carried  out  without  ftirther  ado. 
On  other  matters  they  present  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  or  Deputy  See- 
rctarj-. 

This  speeds  up  defense  bUiJness.  as  former- 
ly similar  questions  often  had  to  be  decided 
by  the  Secretary  after  receiving  unilateral, 
conflicting  recommendations  from  the  three 
service  heads.  Flnietter  explained  the  ftaic- 
tionlng  of  this  new  body   this  way: 

"We  are  seeking  to  apply  the  Joint  task 
concept  to  the  bread  planning  of  the  Array, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  Just  as  has  been  done  iu 
combat  operations  " 
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The  new  Air  Force  Secretary  was  born  57 
years  ago  In  Philadelphia,  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  jurists.  He  studied  In  Pans  and  then 
took  degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
V£.:i:a.  During  World  War  I.  he  was  a  cap- 
tion of  field  artillery. 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Plnletter 
buiit  up  a  reputation  as  a  New  Ycrk  corp>o- 
rEi:on  lawyer,  author,  and  law  lecturer. 

Throughout  World  War  II  he  was  an  official 
of  the  State  Department,  and  when  made  Air 
Secretary  he  was  chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to 
Britain,  with  rank  of  minister.  Flnietter, 
however.  Is  best  known  as  the  head  of  presi- 
dent Trtiman'E  Air  Policy  Commission.  v,h;ch 
on  Jp.nuarj-  1,  1948.  submitted  a  report  called 
Survival  In  the  Air  Age.  The  FinJetter  re- 
port counseled  an  expansion  of  American  air 
power  and  other  forces  to  meet  the  danger  of 
Rusblan  aggression. 

Like  Pace,  the  spare,  quiet  Air  Pons,  -^hlef 
Is  a  tennis  player,  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters.  His  girls,  however,  new  are  mar- 
ried. Mrs.  Plnletter  Is  the  daughter  of  the 
music  conductor.  Walter  Damrosch.  and  an 
author  herself. 

A  brilliant  choice 

The  third  member  of  the  new  Joint  Secre- 
taries— Navy  Secretary  Francis  Patrick 
Matthews — is  well  known.  He's  been  Navy 
head  since  May  1949,  and  figured  prominently 
In  the  Intcrservice  row  cf  last  year.  Mat- 
thews was  bitterly  criticized  then  by  a  Sen- 
f-tor  who  has  since  made  equally  tweeping 
charges  against  many  others  In  public  U'e — 
Joseph  McC.»-htht  of  Wi^sconsin.  But  Mc- 
Carthy did  not  Jtimp  on  Matthews — a  prom- 
inent Omaha  lawyer,  banker,  and  Caihoiic 
layman — for  Red  leanings,  but  because  he 
fired  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Whatever  the  merits  cf  that  controversy. 
Matthews'  choice  of  a  successor  to  Denfeld 
was  without  question  a  b-ilUant  one. 

For  in  the  relatively  short  time  he  has  been 
CNO  and  Navy  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
cf  Staff.  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman  has  been 
the  main  factor  in  transforming  that  body 
into  what  It  always  was  supposed  to  be 
Until  1950  and  Admiral  Sherman,  tlie  JCS 
too  ofttn  had  been  a  battleground,  with 
2  to  1  decisions  leading  to  constant  strife. 
and  a  conviction  among  many  naval  officers 
that  they  weren't  getting  a  fair  deal. 

That's  all  changed  today.  Aided  by  reac- 
tion to  the  coneressional  investigation  of  the 
Pentagon  row,  the  53-year-old  Navy  flier  soon 
had  the  other  members  of  the  defense  high 
ccmmand  listening  respectfully  to  his  views 
and  agreeing  to  much  of  what  he  wanted  to 
do. 

EXAMPLE  or  CHANG! 

A?  an  example  of  the  different  atciosphere 
now  prevailing  In  the  Joint  Chiefs,  when  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  chiefs  of  staff  decided  to 
fly  to  the  Far  East  for  a  first-hand  look  at  the 
war.  cue  problem  arose.  They  were  supposed 
to  go  before  a  congressional  committee  for 
previously  arranged  testimony.  Sherman  of- 
fered to  represent  them,  and  the  suggestion 
was  Instantly  accepted. 

That  would  not  have  happened  a  year  or 
even  9  months  ago.  Then  an  absentee  chief 
would  have  sent  his  deputy.  Today,  the  con- 
cept is  growing  that  each  member  of  the 
J.int  Chiefs  sits  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  rather  than  as  a  partisan  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  service. 

The  ether  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
of  course,  are  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Army 
chief  of  staff,  and  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandent)erg. 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 

Peppery,  pug-nosed  "Lightning  Jc«"  Col- 
lins was  one  of  the  few  high-ranking  mili- 
tary men  who  fought  against  both  the  Japs 
and  Germans  in  the  last  war.  The  56-year- 
old  West  Pointer  commanded  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Division  in  the  conquest  cf  Guadal- 
canal and  later  operations  In  New  Georgia. 


He  led  the  Seventh  Corps  ashore  on  the 
beach  dunng  the  Normandy  D-day.  cap- 
tiircd  Cherbourg,  and  then  spearheaded  the 
St.  Lo  break-through.  Collins'  corps  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  drive  across  Fr-'.^ce. 
Belgium,  and  Into  Germany,  c.:pturlng 
Aachen.  Cologre,  and  Psderbom,  before  driv- 
ing to  the  Elbe.  In  1947.  he  became  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  latt  summer 
succeeded  Bradley  as  Chief  of  Suiff. 

ALWAYS  AN  AIRMAN 

Vandenbere.  also  a  West  Pointer  and 
nephew  of  the  Senator,  has  been  airman  rU 
his  military  career.  During  the  war  h"  was 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Northwest  African 
Strategic  Air  Perce,  flying;  many  mlssiors. 
After  a  brief  stay  at  the  Pentagon  and  a 
mission  to  Moscow,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  American  air  forces  of  the  Allied  Fx7>e- 
dltlonary  Forces.    '^ 

"Van"  took  comfflimd  cf  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  before  Ncrmendy  a^  teamed  up  with 
Bradley.  Vandenberg's  tactlcnl  air  and 
Bradley's  army  group  played  a  major  role  in 
winning  the  war. 


Production  of  AlankiaBi  &■<!  Other 
Light  Metals 


EXTTilNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

CF   WASHaJGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  feel  that  I 
sliould  make  a  matter  of  permanent  rec- 
ord a  reiea-^e  which  I  put  out  last  Mon- 
day. July  24.  1950.  My  reason  for  so 
doing  is  to  point  up  some  of  the  critical 
situations  that  we  find  our  natural  re- 
sources In  when  called  upon  for  an  all- 
out  effort. 

Much  reference  of  late  has  been  made 
to  our  deficiencies  in  manganese  and  the 
bearing  of  these  deficiencies  in  our  over- 
all production  of  steel.  Reference  could 
also  be  made  to  a  fundamental  shortage 
in  nickel  particularly,  and  also  to  defi- 
ciencies caused  by  (1)  the  high  cost  of 
production  or  (2)  a  shortage  of  known 
ore  reserves  in  practically  all  of  the  al- 
loying metals  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  armor  and  armored  bearings, 
shafts,  gun  barrels,  etc. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation.  I  feel 
that  it  is  rather  reassuring  to  know^  that 
we  are  able  to  step  up.  and  look  forward 
to  the  completion  of  a  heartening  pro- 
giam  in  the  production  of  aluminum  and 
other  light  metals. 

Here  ores  either  exist  or  are  obtain- 
able in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
only  foreseeable  handicap  could  be  a 
shortage  of  electrical  energy.  Alu- 
minum and  magnesium,  of  course,  have 
fc-een  called  nothing  more  than  frozen 
kilowatts.  It  is  because  of  the  presence 
cf  available  and  virtxially  unlimited  po- 
tential electrical  energy  from  hydro 
sources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  we 
find  it  today  the  growing  center  of  the 
American  light  metal  production. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  Congress  has  authorized 
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many  additional  proiects  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  war  efTort  upon  which 
we  are  now  launched  probably  will  see 
an  immediate  demand  for  the  speedy 
completion  of  both  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
and  the  authorized  Albeni  Falls  Dam 
near  Spokane 

The  news  release  follows: 
Washtnctcn.  D.  C  —Henry  J  Kaiser  tcxJay 
set  the  pattern  lor  American  Industry  In  the 
present  national  emergency  by  taking  Im- 
mediate and  positive  action  to  comply  with 
President  Truman's  recommendation  that  a 
program  be  started  to  "accelerate  and  in- 
crease the  production  of  essential  materials, 
ptcducts.  and  services."  it  was  disclosed  by 
Congressman  Walt  Horan,  Republican,  oX 
Washington. 

Mr.  Kauer  has  Informed  me,  the  Coneress- 
man  said,  that  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp..  directing  its  efforts  toward 
expanding  its  aluminum  production  capacity 
by  400.cod.000  pwurvds  a  year,  today  purchased 
from  the  General  Services  Administration  a 
large  part  of  the  production  equipment  of 
the  Government's  inactive  aluminum  plant 
at  Riverbank,  Calif- 

Congressman  Hor.*n  said  that  the  company 
expected  to  sjjend  $2,000,000  on  the  project 
which  would  be  financed  privately.  The 
equipment  purchased  Includes  123  aluminum 
reduction  pots,  now  comprising  the  entire 
!  third  line  of  pots  at  the  Riverbank  plant. 
12  additional  pots  from  another  line  at  the 
plant,  a  complete  line  of  rectifier  equipment 
and  four  6-ton  cranes. 

The  Munitions  Board,  according  to  Con- 
gressman Ho».\N.  has  approved  dismantling 
of  these  faculties  and  their  removal  to 
another  location  where  adequate  electric 
power  IS  available. 

Mr.  Kaiser  told  me,  the  Congressman 
stated,  that  this  equipment  would  Increase 
the  capacity  of  the  company  40.000000 
pounds  a  year.  The  equipment  wUl  be  in 
operation  at  the  earliest  pxjsslble  time.  The 
kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  has  a 
huge  aluminum  reduction  plant  near  Spo- 
kane. Wash.,  and  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducer of  aluminum  In  the  country. 

It  IS  evident  from  this  amazingly  fast 
action  that  Mr.  Kaiser  has  lost  none  of  the 
ability  that  made  him  the  production  genius 
of  World  War  II.  the  Congressman  added. 
Within  a  matter  of  a  few  days  after  the  Presi- 
dents  appeal  for  action.  Mr.  Kaiser  has  ac- 
complished virtually  10  percent  of  hU  plan 
to  expand  aluminum  production  capacity. 
It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  in  1949 
hiS  aluminum  company  turned  out  257,- 
400.000  pounds  of  aluminum  producu. 

It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  to  other  Members  of  Congress,  to  see 
such  response  on  the  part  of  American  Indus- 
try, Mr.  Horan  said.  The  expansion  of  the 
production  capacity  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  company 
Is  a  warning  to  the  totalitarian  nations. 
When  American  Industry  rolls  up  its  sleeves 
In  suppwrt  of  our  Armed  Forces  they  are  an 
unbeatable  combination. 


President  Refused  To  Be  Stampeded  Into 
Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF    WEST   VIZCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ir.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Marquis  Childs: 

Pbesideht   Retvseo   To   Bt  Stampedd)   Into 
Action 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Washington.— President     Truman's    mes- 
srt  e  should  find  an  immediate  and  welcome 
response  In  the  ccuntry.    It  Is  what  most  of 
us  have  been  waiting  for — a  calm  yet  forceful 
statement  of  the  issues  together  with  a  pro- 
gram to  create  American  strength  In  being 
above  and  beyond  the  Immediate  needs  for 
Korea. 

The  President  has  refused  to  be  stampeded 
Into  hasty  and  perhaps  unwise  action.  His 
are  the  words  of  a  man  deterhimed  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  grim  and  fateful  task;  In  recog- 
nition of  an  evil  that  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. 

In  some  respects  the  President's  recom- 
mendations go  further  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  ten  billions  requested  for  re- 
armament Is  twice  the  amount  that  had  been 
predicted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sum  was 
not  finally  agreed  to  until  late  Tuesday  night, 
long  after  the  main  elements  of  the  message 
were  assembled. 

Military  advisers  pressed  for  the  larger 
amount  and  they  carried  the  day  Likewise 
they  argued  for  the  right  to  call  up.  If  nec- 
essary, all  the  National  Guard. 

How  the  Kremlin  will  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  declaration  Is  something  else  again. 
On  that  reaction  may  well  depend  whether 
the  Korean  conflict  spreads  to  the  entire 
world.  The  little  group  of  men  who  exercise 
absolute  rule  over  so  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple could  decide  that  the  creation  of  Amer- 
ican strength.  In  being,  was  too  great  a 
threat  to  the  superiority  in  military  striking 
power  that  they  now  wield. 

The  sign  of  such  a  decision  would  prob- 
ably be  additional  Communist  attacks  at  ten- 
sion points — Iran.  Yugoslavia,  Indochina 
with  the  immediate  use  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  in  the  Korean  war.  The  Tru- 
man message  frankly  recognizes  that  this 
may  happen. 

On  the  whole  there  was  remarkable  agree- 
ment among  the  various  advisers  helping  to 
shape  the  program.  They  were  generally 
for  the  middle  course  between  the  extreme? 
of  all-out  mobilization  and  the  walt-to-see- 
what-happens  theory. 

If  a  party  struggle  develops  over  the  eco- 
nomic controls  the  President  will  request  at 
a  later  date,  the  conservatives  are  bound  to 
center  their  fire  on  one  particular  point  In 
the  program.  That  Is  the  recommendation 
for  production-loan  guaranties  and  loans 
to  Increase  production.  This  is  In  order  to 
accelerate  and  Increase  the  production  of 
essential  materials,  products,  and  services. 

Back  of  this  Is  the  thinking  of  Chairman 
Leon  Keyserllng  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  others  who.  for 
more  than  2  years,  have  been  urging  an  In- 
crease in  facilities  to  produce  steel  and  other 
essentials.  In  line  with  this  argument  was 
the  suggestion  which  stirred  a  tempest  of 
debate,  that  the  Government  might  have  to 
finance  the  construction  of  steel  plants  In 
order  to  get  sufficient  steel  capacity. 

As  ore  result  of  this  whole  controversy. 
Kevserllng  became  the  No.  1  demon  of  con- 
servative business  Interests.  But  whatever 
one  thinks  of  the  Keyserllng  school,  and 
many.  Including  esteemed  economists,  think 
less  than  nothing  of  It.  the  fact  is  that 
growing  shortages  of  the  past  8  months  have 
seemed  to  prove  the  point  that  basic  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  not  sufficient  for  an 
expanding  economy. 

While  it  Is  an  oversimplification  to  put  It 
this  way.  the  debate.  In  coming  weeks  Is 
likely  to  be  between  the  belt-tightening 
aacrlflces  for  all  groups  and  those  who  argue 
the  need  to  expand  productive  capacity  for 
both    war    and    peace.     Keyserllng    has   re- 


peatedly urred  exoanslon  of  the  economy  at 
an  annual  rate  of  3  percent  In  order  to  pro- 
vide  new  Jobs  for  new  Job  seekers  who  come 
into  the  market  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

E.en  if  the  Korean  war  Is  localized.  It  Is 
bound  to  be  drawn  out.  and  the  belt-tighten- 
ing school  will  have  powerful  emotions  on 
their  side.  But  they  will  also  have  a  serious 
handicap.  Among  them  for  example,  are 
earnest  Republicans  who  have  always  stood 
for  International  cooperation  and  assistance. 

But  other  Republicans,  both  more  numer- 
ous and  m(Te  influential  In  their  party,  are 
likely  to  balk  at  even  the  limited  allocations 
and  priorities  which  the  President  will  rec- 
ommend in  a  later  message.  Tlicy  are  talk- 
ing about  voluntary  controls  In  the  face  of 
the  price  gouging  already  taking  place. 

It  Is  such  talk  from  those  who  may  be  able 
to  veto  any  and  all  controls  that  makes  the 
belt-tightening  line  sound  unreal.  In  trying 
to  map  a  middle-ground  position,  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
sane  and  reasonable  course,  and  I  believe 
he  will  have  wide  support  In  the  country. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  c^NNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.    SADLAK.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Acheson.  addressed  by  the  United 
Polish  Press  of  America,  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  and  I  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  read  it  and  to  consider 
the  questions  that  are  asked  therein  and 
the  answers  provided  which  hinge  very 
much   on   the   Yalta   as;reement.    This 
open  letter  has  had  wide  distribution 
and  the  excerpt  which  I  present  here  is 
from  Jednosc.  a  Polish  weekly  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia,  published  June  22,  1950. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson 
Sir:  You  have  enriched  the  history  of  our 
political  methods  by  Introducing  a  question 
and   answer    period   In   o\ir   Congress,   thus 
following  the  democratic  pattern  of  Euro- 
pean  parliamentary  procedure.     Since   you 
speak  and  act  In  our  name  It  Is  only  proper 
that  we  loo  be  given  a  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  receive  answers  to  check  whether 
what  you  say  and  do  Is  In  accordance  with 
our  wishes  and  the  mandate  Issued  to  you 
through  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Members  of  Congress  represent  us  in  that 
body  of  Government,  but  It  seems  to  us 
that  as  representatives  of  the  fourth  estate, 
no  less  representative  of  public  opinion,  we 
deserve  the  same  privilege  of  asking  ques- 
tions and  receiving  answers.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  curiosity,  but  out  of  a  sin- 
cere and  deep  desire  to  know  our  foreign 
policy,  especially  now.  when  our  foreign 
policy  directly  affects  the  present  and  future 
of  every  American. 

From  yovir  excellent  expos^  we  get  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  situation  In  Europe. 
Almost  every  one  of  the  many  vital  prob- 
lems Is  reviewed  and  our  attitude  stated. 
Vast  are  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  your  report  but  It  stops  short  at 
the  Iron  curtain.  Not  a  word  Is  said  about 
the  countries  behind  it,  no  ray  of  hope,  no 
word   of   encouragement    as   IX    our    foreign 
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pr>iicy  had  definitely  written  off  Poland  and 
C'/  r-boslovakla,  Rumania  and  Hungary, 
Lithuania  and  Latvia,  and  other  cotmtrles 
as  lost  posltloiu  In  our  political  calculations. 
Yet  tc-ns  of  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  who 
listen  to  the  Voice  of  America,  as  broad- 
cast by  radio  and  pronounced  by  you.  also 
listened  to  your  re{>ort  to  the  Nation  but 
beard  no  mention  about  themselves. 

Hence  these  questions  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  publicly:  What  about 
the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain?  No 
hope  for  them?  Do  they  mean  nothing  to  us 
today  or  In  the  future?  Do  we  or  do  we 
not  count  on  them — should  a  third  world 
war  break  out?  Are  their  potential  con- 
tributions less  Important  than  the  expected 
contribution  from  the  millions  of  Nazi 
youths  In  Germany  of  the  former  SS  men 
who  now  are  the  foremen  In  our  revitalizing 
plans  of  Germany? 

Have  we  any  debts,  any  obligations  toward 
the  nations  behind  the  Red  curtain  compar- 
able to  the  consideration  we  now  show  the 
Germans?  Do  we  accept  the  present  status 
of  these  nations  as  permanent  and  ba^ic  In 
our  thoughts  about  the  future  of  Europe? 
In  other  words,  do  we  still  subscribe  to  the 
Yalta  agreement?  Is  our  foreign  policy  based 
on  commitments  entered  at  Yalta?  We  have 
radically  changed  our  views  regarding  Ger- 
many of  the  Yalta  period,  we  have  de  facto 
altered  our  course  by  a  wide  and  rapid  swing 
over  the  curb,  yet  Poland  and  China  seem 
to  be  the  same  In  the  Imaginary  picture  as 
they  were  In  1945,  In  spite  of  the  great 
changes  that  took  place  since  that  time, 
changes  which  should  have  caused  us  to 
veerl  far  away  from  the  disastrous  path 
chosen  and  dug  by  us  at  Yalta. 

There  is  no  step  open  to  o'or  foreign  policy 
that  does  not  hinge  on  the  Yalta  agreement. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  no  political  course  can 
be  fortuitous  without  a  radical,  definite,  and 
clear  severance  from  Yalta.  This  skeleton 
In  our  closet  weighs  heavily  on  every  word 
and  every  deed  of  ours.  It  is  the  criterion 
of  our  morality,  the  test  of  the  faith  other 
nations  are  expected  to  have  In  us. 

In  this  same  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  you  have  recently  addressed,  hundreds 
of  times  solemn  statements.  Irate  accusations. 
and  fervent  hopes  were  expressed  that  otir 
country  will  a:  some  time  admit  Its  failure 
at  Yalta  and  do  something  about  It.  Many 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  spoken  In 
Congress  about  the  betrayal  of  our  Allies: 
Poland  and  China  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  present  dangerous  situation. 

Were  we  to  grow  rhetorical  we  would  appeal 
to  you  to  open  the  cloeet  and  remove  the 
skeleton  of  Yalta  from  It.  open  the  windows 
for  a  fresh  breath  of  American  Idealism.  The 
forgotten  man  In  the  street  knows  by  now 
that  the  dollar  curtain  will  neither  lift  nor 
replace  the  Iron  curtain.  Not  even  the  H- 
bomb  could  do  It.  Yet  new  faith  In  American 
Idealism  could  do  It  and  u-lll  do  It  If  we  prove 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  besides  dollars 
and  bombs  we  still  have  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  justice,  liberty,  and  morality. 

You  have  told  France  and  England.  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  etc..  what  to  expect,  what 
to  count  on.  what  the  ITnited  States  will 
contribute  toward  their  future  and  common 
defense  acalnst  possible  aggression.  Why  not 
tell  Poland  something  about  our  plans,  a  mes- 
sage of  encourazement.  a  statement  of  our 
•ttttude  and  promise?  Poland — and  the  rest 
of  the  countries  behind  the  red  curtain — 
needs  such  a  meseace.  The  time  and  place 
was  In  Congress,  when  you  spoke  a'oout  our 
role  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  world.  It 
Is  still  time,  and  It  is  stUl  Imperative  that 
you  do  so  In  the  name  of  the  ynlted  States 
and  the  American  people,  to  levthese  nations 
know  that  they  are  neither  forgotten  nor 
abandoned.  To  do  so  la  In  th/i  Interest  of  our 
country. 

Respectfully  yours. 

UNnxB  PcLioU  Pxiss  or  Ams&ica. 


Tbc  Grinif  Grislj  Troth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Blr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sioux  City  Jour- 
nal, Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  Monday,  July 
24.  1950: 

Tm  Grim,  Gbislt  Tstrrn 

The  Jotimal  deeply  regrets  the  necessity 
of  expressing  herewith  a  conviction  anent 
the  international  situation  of  today,  which 
Is  that  there  will  be  no  peace  on  this  earth 
unless  and  until  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
fight  It  out  with  the  Russians  and  their  sat- 
ellites, utterly  destroying  their  power  for 
evil.  The  Journal  realizes  how  grim  and 
grisly  a  thing  that  Is  to  say,  but  It  cannot 
see  In  any  direction  even  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  anything  else.  It  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter  to  say  that  the  democracies  mtist 
come  to  gripe  with  the  Red  bloc  nations 
sooner  or  later  If  humanity  is  to  have  an 
opporrunity  for  peace  and  happiness  In  the 
world. 

In  a  conference  a  few  days  ago  In  the  room 
where  this  is  written  an  associate  asked 
these  questions:  "Suppose  Soviet  Russ:.^  did 
order  the  North  Koreans  to  get  out  of  South 
Korea  and  stop  fighting,  what  would  happen 
then?  Could  we  trust  Soviet  Russia  in  any 
promises  she  made,  in  any  agreement  she 
E'gned?  Wouldn't  the  cold  war  be  resumed 
and  wouldn't  we  still  be  compelled  in  the 
Interest  of  our  security  to  spend  hfteen  or 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  a  year  IndeSritely, 
finally  having  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet 
bioc  when  the  Red  na;ions  were  stronger 
than  they  are  now?" 

The  answers  to  those  questions  do  not 
make  pleasant  reading  for  anyone  in  this 
country.  As  the  Journal  sees  It.  no  patched- 
up  situation  such  as  would  be  created  If 
Russia  told  the  North  Koreans  to  cease  fight- 
ing and  retire  north  of  the  thirty-eighh 
parallel  would  mean  anything  as  a  contri- 
bution to  permanent  peace.  We  cculd  net 
trust  the  Russians  on  anything  they  said, 
or  sitrned.  or  promised.  The  cold  war  would 
be  resumed  if  the  fighting  ended  In  Korea 
and  we'd  still  have  to  put  billions  on  bu- 
llous of  dollars  Into  our  defenses  year  after 
year  for  decades,  or  even  generations.  It 
would  be  an  armed  truce.  durli:g  which  the 
Communist  nations  would  prepare  for  the 
day  when  they  felt  they  could  strike  and 
win. 

No  sensible  American  possibly  could  want 
another  world  war.  But  no  sensible  Amer- 
ican could  want  this  constant  pressvire  of 
gigantic  taxes,  of  Increasing  anxiety,  of 
growing  fear  and  doubt  and  suspicion,  of 
threat  and  challenge  such  as  would  restilt 
from  a  continuance  of  the  cold  war.  Yet 
that  Is  exactly  what  Is  coming — unless  the 
opposing  forces  fight  It  out  to  a  decision  as 
a  result  of  the  developments  now  occurring. 

What  the  Journal  means  Is  this:  There 
cai.not  be  and  will  not  be  any  peace  for  the 
free,  sovereign  nations  of  the  world  as  long 
as  Soviet  Rtissla  remains  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  threaten  or  destroy  the  liberty  of  other 
countries.  That  power  must  be  brolcen 
some  time.  There's  no  logic  whatever  In 
suggesting  that  Russian  leaders  can  be  made 
to  see  the  light  and  change  their  attitude 
toward  humanity,  or  that  through  the 
United  Nations  agreements  can  be  reached 
In  the  Interest  of  friendly  cooperation  and 
colla'ooratloa  among  the  powers  to  put  an 


end  to  war.  The  Rtisslans  hare  their  red 
Ideoloer.  Nothing  can  convince  them  that 
It  is  wrong,  evU,  inhuman  and  cruel.  They 
will  adhere  to  It  and  use  It  at  every  oppor- 
tunity in  trying  to  reach  their  objective, 
world  domination. 

That  Is  what  the  free  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world  face  today.  It  Is  grim  and  gris- 
ly, but  it  is  the  truth  and  we  might  as  well 
accept  it  for  what  it  Is  and  make  our  plans 
accordingly.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  us  Ameri- 
cans that  our  freedom  and  Independence  and 
happiness  could  be  ended  by  the  superior 
military  might  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  But  we  must  look  at  this  thing  as  it 
is,  rather  than  as  we'd  prefer  It  to  be.  So- 
viet Russia  definitely  has  an  aim.  That 
aim,  that  intent,  that  design,  that  purpose 
is  this — to  destroy  us,  oiu  way  of  life,  cur 
Institutions,  everything  we  possess  as  a  sov- 
ereign people.  She  already  has  brought  such 
destruction  (at  least  temporarily)  to  many 
nations,  and  her  objective  Is  to  add  others 
to  the  list  of  enslaved.  Only  superior  might, 
or  its  employment  against  her.  will  stop  it. 

Everybody  is  famUlar  with  the  expression, 
"this  Is  It. "  Men  In  war  who  felt  they  were 
about  to  die  have  thought  of  this  If  alone 
or  have  sp>oken  of  It  to  their  comrades  In 
arms.  That  expression  with  propriety  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  we  of  the  free  world 
face  at  this  moment  and  will  face  henceforth. 
This  is  it,  indeed.  The  test  Is  coming  to- 
day or  It  is  coming  tomorrow.  It  will  come 
now  or  it  will  come  later.  We  might  as  well 
accept  this  grim  and  grisly  truth  and  then 
go  on  with  what  we  mtist  do. 


Stronf  United  States  Economy  Is  Called 
as  Necessary  as  Armed  Mifht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  appearing  in  today's 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  all  sorts  of  wild 
guesses  as  to  what  Russia  contemplates 
doing.  We  definitely  know  that  already 
our  President  has  asked  us  for  $10,500,- 
000.000  to  take  care  of  the  Korean  war. 
If  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
similar  contests  throughout  the  areas 
which  Russia  controls,  the  Russian  plan 
to  break  down  our  economy  is  well  on  its 
way.  One  shudders  to  think  what  all 
this  might  lead  to. 

It  may  be  a  fantastic  notion,  but  I  am 
one  who  would  hate  to  see  this  Nation 
break  down  economically  in  the  torture 
of  dying  by  inches.  For  this  reason, 
as  wild  as  it  may  seem  at  this  moment, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  show- 
down and  strike  the  trouble  at  the 
source?  Certainly  we  have  spent  a  lot 
of  money  for  atomic  bombs.  Why*  are 
we  continuing  the  making  of  these  bomos 
only  to  dribble  away  our  strength  in  the 
methods  of  warfare  now  being  used  in 
Korea?  This  may  become  a  war  of  sur- 
vival, and  have  the  American  people 
reached  the  stage  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire, where  we  have  become  too  soft  to 
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take  it?  If  this  Is  the  beginninK  of  an 
all-out  war.  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  a 
complete  show-down,  and  this  means 
sacrifices  on  ihe  pari  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

eiTONG  Uvrrra  St*tts  ErONOMT  Is  Callkd  as 
Necess.\bt  as  Armfd  Might— mark  Svlli- 
VAN.  Citing  Kkemlin  s  Blieprint  tor  Ac- 
carssioN.  Calls  rom  Wise  Decisions 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Our  people,  thinking  Intently  and  anx- 
iously about  prospect  of  major  war.  com- 
monlV  phrased  as  "a  third  world  war."  know 
hall  'the  prospect  fairly  well.  The  United 
States  wUl  not  initiate  world  war.  nor  what 
woxild  amount  to  that.  We  will  not  make  a 
direct  all-out  military  attack  upon  Russia. 
That  Is  not  contemplated  either  by  us  or  the 
United  Nations.  So  far  as  military  action  la 
contemplated.  In  statements  of  either  Presi- 
dent Truman  cr  the  United  Nations,  the  ac- 
tion Is  to  be  defense  of  free  nations  against 
aggression,  the  kind  of  action  now  being 
Uken  In  Korea. 

But  what  Is  contemplated  by  the  United 
States  Is  only  half  the  prospect,  or  less.  We 
need  to  know  what  Russia  contemplates. 
About  this  there  Is  Ucht  In  a  bock  published 
last  week.  Behind  Closed  Doers,  by  retired 
Rear  Admiral  Ellis  M.  Zacharlas.  The  au- 
thor's background  Is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  he  served  for  some  time 
as  Deputy  Director  cf  Naval  Intelligence. 
The  present  book  Includes  recent  Informa- 
tion acquired  by  Admiral  Zacharlas  In  his 
personal  capacity.  One  chapter  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  of  the  Politburo  In  the 
Kremlin  on  January  28.  1949.  The  account 
was  given  Admiral  Zacharlas  by  a  st^ecial 
officer  courier  who  was  present,  became 
shocked,  and  later  escaped  from  Russia. 
This  Politburo  meeting  was  the  final  one  of 
a  genes  which  discussed  and  came  to  con- 
cltislons  ab<jut  what  a--nounted  to  a  blue- 
print or  time  table. 

otm-iTrEs  STALIN'S  postttom 
In  addition  to  the  inside  account  of  the 
Politburo  meeting.  Admiral  Zacharlas'  book 
Includes  similar  accounts  of  positions  taken 
by  Stalin,  and  other  Inside  Information  from 
various  sources.  Though  the  sources  do  not 
always  agree  on  all  p>oints.  some  important 
net  inferences  are  strongly  tenable.  One  la 
that  Russia  does  not  Intend  to  make  direct 
and  overt  war  on  the  United  States  at  this 
time  or  in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  Communist  heads  advocated 
war  on  the  United  States  in  1952.  before  the 
military  strength  of  our  western  European 
associates  in  the  Atlantic  Union  could  be 
effectively  mobilized.  This,  however.  Stalin 
vetoed.  His  reason  for  certainly  postponing 
direct  and  all-out  war  on  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  avoiding  the  necessity  of  It  at 
all,  can  be  understood  from  the  Russian 
blueprint.  The  blueprint  as  a  whole  Is  In 
two  parts,  one  called  the  military  estimate, 
the  other  called  the  economic  estimate. 
One  gathers  that,  as  respects  overcoming  the 
United  States.  Stalin  .'elied  most  on  the  eco- 
nomic estimate. 

Again  and  again  the  economic  estimate 
predicts  economic  cataclysm  In  the  United 
States.  "Stalin."  says  Admiral  Zacharlas, 
-accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  economlsu 
aud  now  bas^  his  plans  on  an  inevitability 
of  an  Amer  can  depression  In  1954.  "  The 
Russian  economists  were  positive  about  th« 
coming  of  an  economic  cataclysm  in  the 
United  Stales  some  time  between  1952  and 
1956. 

The  prediction  of  the  Russian  economlu 
experts,  and  the  plan  of  Stalin  based  on  It. 
were  as  of  early  1949.  before  Korea.  Regard- 
less of  the  effect  of  Korea  and  Its  conse- 
quences on  the  American  economy,  expecta- 
tion of  the  break-up  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  Is  a  permanent  tenet  of  th3 
Communist    Ideology.     Likewise    permanent 


Is  the  determination  of  communism  that 
capitalism  must  be  destroyed  throughout  the 
world,  especially  In  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  country  practicing  that  economic 
system.  This  must  be  understood  In  every 
calculation  of  Americana  at)out  the  future. 

PLAN    CALLED    TO*    AGT.EESSIOH 

While  the  Russian  plan  as  of  early  1949  did 
r.  t  c.  ntemplate  making  early  direct  war  on 
the  United  States,  It  did  contemplate  a 
series  of  aggressions  In  various  parts  of  the 
world,  comparable  to  the  one  In  Korea.  It 
contemplated,  also,  ex'  ^lon  of  possession 
or  Influence  by  force  i  threat  of  force  to 
points  regarded  by  the  Uusslans  as  desirable 
to  dominate,  including  the  Dardanelles, 
Trieste,  and  territory  In  central  and  north- 
ern Europe.  And  the  Russian  plan  as  of 
early  1949  by  no  means  foreclosed  direct  war 
on  the  United  States.  The  plan  contem- 
plated war  on  us  if  and  when  desirable,  per- 
haps during  and  In  order  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic cataclysm  It  anticipated  In  the  United 
States. 

An  over-all  deduction  from  the  Russian 
••military  estimate"  of  1949,  and  the  cor- 
responding "economic  estimate"  is  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  double  need.  To  pre- 
serve our  economic  system  is  as  Important 
as  to  build  up  our  military  strength.  Preser- 
vation of  the  economic  system  calls  for  wis- 
dom in  setting  up  the  temporary  economic 
changes  made  necessary  for  military 
strength. 


telllgent    enough    to    control    manpower.    It 
should  do  something  about  profits. 

In  every  war  that  the  United  States  has 
fought.  Involving  the  loss  of  life,  with  brave 
men  defending  their  country,  there  have 
been  war  profiteers  at  home.  The  people 
of  the  Nation  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
spectaclt .  Con.stderablfe  dlscu-sslon  about 
the  possibility  of  limiting  profits  In  war- 
time followed  World  War  I.  but  nothing  very 
effective  was  accomplished  Before  world 
war  III.  if  It  U  to  unfortunately  occur, 
legislation  should  be  passed  to  curb  the 
profits  of  businesses  In  connection  with  the 
war  efforts  of  the  Nation. 


Draft  Profits,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

WedTiesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  an  editorial  in  the  Clear  Lake 
ilowa)  Reporter  reflects  the  thinking  of 
a  majority  of  people  in  the  Third  Iowa 
District  on  the  subject  of  war  profiteer- 
ing. 

On  several  occasions  since  the  out- 
break of  war  in  South  Korea  I  have  in- 
formed Congress  of  the  existence  of  un- 
warranted and  unconscionable  price  in- 
creases, and  have  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  wipe 
out  now  and  for  all  time  this  and  other 
unconscionable  methods  of  war  profiteer- 
ing, including  cost-plus  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clear  Lake  Reporter 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  forthright 
editorial  which  follows: 

Lrr  s  Control  Wa«  PRorrrxEES 

Prom  Washington  comes  the  Information 
that  the  Government  Is  reexamining  all  plans 
to  control  manpower  In  the  fast-breaking 
military  equipments. 

The  probabUlty  Is  that  the  controls  will 
come  In  more  quickly  than  In  connection 
with  World  War  II.  The  delay  after  Pearl 
Harbor  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  greater  unemployment  at 
that  time  but.  In  view  of  the  situation  In 
the  Par  East,  the  Government  Is  probably 
wise  In  making  arrangements  to  ration  man- 
p'rver.  If  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  seen  no  news 
from  Washington  that  the  Government  is 
acting  with  equal  alacrity  to  control  war 
profits.  As  soon  as  the  conflict  flared  up 
In  South  Korea,  there  was  Immediate  reac- 
tion In  business  circles,  with  trade  asso- 
ciations advising  clients  of  prospective 
profits.    Certainly.  If  the  Oovernment  Is  In- 


Should  the  Facts  Interfere  With  a  Good 
Story? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
each  Member  of  Congress  arose  here  to 
protest  every  misleading  or  distorted 
article  on  his  activities  or  on  the  work 
of  committees  on  which  he  serves,  we 
would  have  time  for  little  else  but  pro- 
tests and  correction.s. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities.  I  could 
present  to  the  Congress  innumerable  in- 
stances of  reports  on  our  work  which 
have  been  deliberately  distorted  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  one  or  another 
of  the  groups  which  we  have  been  inves- 
tigating. I  have  never  felt  that  to  be 
necessary,  however,  because  so  much  of 
this  misleading  reporting  has  been  com- 
pletely irresponsible  on  its  face. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  overbalanced 
by  the  straight,  factual  reporting  which 
has  appeared  in  most  of  the  reputable 
and  responsible  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  over  the  radio. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  It  necessary  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  recent 
editorial  in  Life  magazine  which  I  think 
needs  some  clarification.  In  doing  this 
I  do  not  necessarily  accuse  Life  maga- 
zine of  any  deliberate  attempt  to  distort 
the  facts.  I  think  the  facts  can  speak 
for  themselves,  and  I  am  sure  a  period- 
ical of  such  wide  circulation  and  influ- 
ence would  be  anxious  to  have  the  facts 
set  straight. 

Life  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  largest 
mass-circulation  magazines  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  any  misstatements  which  may 
Ije  carried  in  it  will  be  read  by  millions 
of  citizens,  most  of  whom  will  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  thoroughness  of  its 
reporting. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  appeared 
In  the  issue  of  June  26.  1950.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Right  of  Petition."  It 
appeared  shortly  after  I  had  announced 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobby- 
ing Activities  had  addressed  a  circular 
questionnaire  to  the  executives  of  about 
175  business  corporations  in  the  United 
States  asking  them  for  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  funds  which  they  spent  for 
purposes  related  to  the  influencing  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 


There  was,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  howl  raised  in  some  quarters 
about  the  motives  of  this  questionnaire 
and  the  alleged  unreausonableness  of  it. 
It  so  happens  that  this  questionnaire 
was  blown  up  into  a  major  issue  at  just 
about  the  time  when  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  a  propa- 
ganda organization  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Re:?ulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  had  announced 
that  it  would  defy  a  subpena  requiring  it 
to  submit  to  this  committee  a  list  of  its 
financial  supporters — its  large  con- 
tributors. 

The  two  matters  were  completely  un- 
related. The  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  however,  seized  upon 
the  questionnaire  issue  as  a  means  of 
attracting  attention  to  its  own  position 
in  its  defiance  of  this  committee. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
tiny  fraction  of  the  business  corpora- 
tions included  in  our  so-called  corpora- 
tion letter  list  felt  that  we  had  gone 
l)eyond  our  jurisdiction  to  ask  these 
executives  for  information  they  preferred 
not  to  give  us.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment feared — for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son about  which  we  can  only  guess — 
feared,  as  I  say.  being  required  to  make 
public  the  names  of  those  who  had  con- 
tributed sizable  amiounts  to  its  propa- 
ganda activities. 

Being  one  of  the  most  adroit  propa- 
ganda agencies  in  the  country — and  I 
do  not  say  that  disparagingly:  it  is  a 
fact — the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  t)egan  a  daily  barrage  cf 
press  releases  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  designed  to  identify  its  pri- 
vate feud  with  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities  as  a  cru- 
sade in  behalf  of  busmess  concerns 
allegedly  l)eing  victimized  by  my  com- 
mittee. This  was  a  very  transparent 
strategy  and  technique,  but  apparently 
some  people  fell  for  it. 

In  any  event,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
stunt  screams  from  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Goverimient,  which,  you 
will  recall,  was  intent  on  discrediting 
this  committee  and  was  in  any  event 
determined  not  to  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  had  first  requested  and  then 
subpenaed,  this  totally  unrelated  mat- 
ter of  the  business-corporation  question- 
naire was  given  a  great  deal  of  pubhcity. 

A  good  example  of  the  results  of  that 
campaign  is  this  editorial  I  have  referred 
to  in  Life  magazine  entitled  "The  Right 
of  PeUtion." 

President  C.  B.  Flandall,  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co..  had  written  to  me  stating  the 
information  we  had  requested  was  un- 
reasonable. The  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Government  thereupon  made 
Mr.  Randalls  cause  its  cause  and  cir- 
cularized newspapers  throughout  the 
country  with  material  based  on  Mr.  Ran- 
dall s  pubhc  protest. 

President  W.  C.  Mullendore  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Ltd..  also 
made  public  a  protest  to  me  about  the  in- 
formation we  had  requested  from  his 
company.  This  letter,  too.  was  duplicat- 
ed by  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  and  distributed  broadside 
throughout  the  coimtry  by  it. 
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The  strategy  of  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  was,  as  I  said,' 
extremely  transparent.  This  orgamzaif 
tion  and  Its  executive  secretary,  Edward 
A.  Rumley.  had  decided  that  rather  than 
make  public  the  names  of  those  who  ccn- 
tnbute  large  amounts  to  this  lobbying 
organizdtion,  they  would  risk  a  contempt 
of  Congress  prosecution.  If  this  com- 
mittee of  Congress  could  be  discredited 
In  the  public  eye.  however,  as  irrespon- 
sible or  partisan  or  vengeful,  such  a  cita- 
tion could  perhaps  Ije  avoided.  Here  were 
several  reputable  business  executives 
protesting  the  scope  of  information  we 
had  asked  from  them.  If  the  business 
community  of  the  Nation  could  be  en- 
listed in  a  drive  against  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities,  it 
would  certainly  damage  us  in  our  ef- 
fectiveness. 

It  was  at  this  point  the  following  edi- 
torial appeared  in  Life  magazine. 
Thi  Right  of  Pmncif 

There  is  a  fcig  to-do  In  Cc.igress  about  the 
lobbying  anivities  of  166  leading  United 
Stales  corporations.  On  June  1  the  House 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Act:vit:es  gave  the 
heads  of  these  corporations  15  days  to  fill 
cut  metlculoxis  reports  cf  eipendittires  en 
travel  to  Washington,  on  contributions,  and 
on  advertising  dealing  with  public  Issues. 

In  this  connection  we  h.appened  to  look 
up  article  I  of  the  United  States  Bill  cf 
Rights.  "Congress,"  so  the  law  reads,  "shall 
make  no  law  abridging  the  right  af  the  people 
peaceably  to  ascemtle,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  In 
the  old  days,  pricr  to  the  Civil  War,  people 
took  this  right  quite  literally.  Abolitionists 
flooded  Congress  with  petitions  to  legislate 
an  end  to  the  grievance  of  slavery.  In  the 
1830s  the  norm.al  business  of  Congress  waa 
often  tied  vp  for  weeks  as  southern  repre- 
sentatives tried  to  stop  the  receipt  of  aboli- 
tionist petitions  from  New  England. 

Today  the  direct  petitioning  of  Ccngresa 
,  has  gone  out  cf  fashion.  It  saves  time  and 
energy  for  everybody  when  President  C.  B. 
Randall  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  for  example, 
g'jes  down  to  Washington  to  see  Senator  Paiji. 
DccGULS.  In  speaking  to  Senator  Dovculs. 
Mr.  Randall  has  presumably  exercised  his 
constitutional  right  cX  petition.  Bur.  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  BrcH  ::aj<,  head  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Lobbying  Act:vi:ies, 
there  ts  apparently  something  nefarictis 
about  Mr    Randall's  visit.  *■ 

Since  Buchanan  is  out  to  "gef  business  for 
advertising  its  pomt  of  view  en  public  issues, 
we  can  suggest  to  ^am  a  prime  culprit.  We 
refer  to  the  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co.  In 
the  New  Tork  Times  for  June  13.  1950.  Revere 
cffered  a  paid  advertisement  attacking  the 
Idea  of  a  copper  tariff. 

Personally,  we  welcome  this  sort  cf  peti- 
tioning, and  not  merely  tiecause  it  fills  the 
tills  of  the  newspjaper  industry.  Copper 
tisers  everywhere  have  a  right  to  know  what 
Revere  thinks  of  a  tax  on  imported  copper. 
Its  their  business  as  well  as  Revere  s.  Inci- 
dentally, the  fact  that  Important  segments 
of  business  are  coming  over  to  free  trade  is  . 
news  in  Itself.  Boss  Grundy,  high  priest  of 
protectionism,  was  recentlv  licked  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  Govemo;'  Dufl.  We  choose  to 
Interpret  his  defeat  as  a  symbol  of  a  healthy 
national  change  of  mind  on  tariffs. 

I  think  I  have  explained  several  times 
to  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  questionnaire  and  the  mo- 
tives behind  it.  I  will  not  repeat  that 
DOW.  This  editorial  in  Life  magazine, 
however,  proceeded  on  the  glib  assump- 
tion— one  which  the  Conunittee  for  Con- 
stitutional    Government     had     striven 


Mi    IS 

out  to  "get'  business  for  advertising  Its 
point  of  view  on  public  issues.")  I  re- 
peat. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the/**line" 
which  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  had  been  employing  in  its 
private  vendetta  with  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities.  And 
Life  magazine.  I  am  afraid,  swallowed  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  from  the  stafT 
of  this  maeazine  approached  me  or  any 
mem'oer  of  the  staff  of  my  conmiittee  for 
the  background  on  this  particular  cor- 
poration letter  or  on  the  general  back- 
ground of  our  investigation.  If  any  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  magazine  to  assess 
this  corporation  questionnaire  in  terms 
of  the  over-all  objectives  of  my  comm't- 
tee.  I  am  net  familiar  with  it.  I  know 
ihat  this  has  been  a  busy  time  for  re- 
porters in  Washington  and  it  is.  of 
course,  possible  that  the  magazine  may 
not  have  had  staff  people  available  to 
assign  to  the  day- by-day  work  and 
hearings  of  our  committee. 

Soon  after  this  copy  of  the  magazine 
containing  the  editorial  appeared.  I  ad- 
dressed, on  June  23.  1950.  the  followmg 
teiesram  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  in 
chief: 

JvTn  23.  1950. 
Mr.  HnntT  R.  Lrc«. 

Th.e  Editor  m  Chief,  Life  Magazine, 
Seic  York  20.  N.  Y. 

The  House  Select  Commltte  on  Lobbying 
Activities,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.  Is  as  devcted  as  your  edltortal 
writer  to  the  Bill  cf  Rights,  Including  the 
right  of  petition.  My  questionnaire  to  rep- 
resentative business  corporations,  labor 
unions  and  farm  organizations  is  to  ascer- 
tain expenditures  by  such  groups  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  Issues.  The  com- 
mittee Is  not  out  to  "get"  anyone.  It  Is  out 
to  get  the  facta  en  a  voluntary  cooperative 
basis,  and  the  respciises  for  the  most  part 
are  straightforward  and  conscientious. 
There  is  nothing  Ulegal  or  improper  in  lobby- 
ing as  such.  Indeed,  it  is  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress, so  long  aj  it  Is  openly  conducted  wltji 
full  discloeure  of  its  financial  supports.  Th« 
questionnaire  is  providing  factual  data  that 
I  hope  win  be  helpful  In  improving  the 
present   lobby   registration   act. 

FiANK    BrCH41C.«f. 

Chairman.  Hou'e  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Actirr.ties. 

This  letter,  in  part,  appeared  in  a  sub- 
sequent "Letters  to  the  Editor"  section 
of  Life  on  July  17,  1950,  as  follows: 
Right  or  PrrrnoN 

SiBs:  There  is  nothing  illegal  or  improper 
In  lobbying  as  such  ("The  Right  of  Petition," 
Life,  June  26 1.  Indeed,  it  ts  helpful  to  the 
Congress,  so  long  as  It  ts  openly  conducted 
with  full  discicsure  of  Its  financial  supp«jrts. 
My  questionnaire  to  representative  business 
ccrporationa,  labor  unions  and  farm  organ- 
izations is  to  ascertain  expenditures  by  snch 
groups  in  connection  witii  legislative  is&ues. 
The  committee  is  not  cut  to  "get"  anyone.  It 
Is  ctrt  to  get  the  facts  on  a  voluntary  cooper- 
ative basis,  and  the  responses  for  the  most 
part  are  etraighfcrward  and  conscientictis. 

PKANK   BtrCHANAN 

Chairm.an,  House  Select  CoTnmittee 
on  Lobbiftng. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  space, 
apparently.  Life  deleted  from  my  reply 
the  first  sentence  and  the  last  sentence. 

The  first  sentence  said  "The  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activi- 
ties, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  is  as  devoted  as  your  editorial 
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writer  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  Uie  do  a  fair  and  objective  analysis  of  the  lions  interested  with  it  in  killinK  the  spe- 

righi  of  petition  •            .  optration  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  cial  import  ux  on  copper.     It  has  hired 

I  ca"  perhaps  assun/that  the  editors  Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  and  if  we  are  former  Senator  John  A.  Danaher.  or 
of  Life  regarded  that  as  so  obvious  a  the n  to  make  a  fair  and  objective  analy-  Connecticut,  as  its  legislative  represent- 
fact  as  not  to  be  worth  the  space  of  sis  of  the  need  for  amendments  to  ihe  ative  in  behalf  of  this  objective.  All  o. 
including  It  m  its  Letters  to  the  Editor  act.  that  is  a  matter  of  public  record  and  ha; 
column  I  can  presume  that  since  everv  In  its  desire  to  be  helpful  to  our  been  for  a  loni?  time.  Former  benator 
Member  of  eon^ress  takes  an  oath  to  work— and  I  am  .^ure  that  there  was  Danaher  registered  for  this  account  un- 
uphold  the  Constitution,  the  editors  of  some  motive  of  that  sort  behind  its  edi-  der  the  Lobbying  Act  in  February  of  1947. 
L:fe  would  feel  that  of  course  I  am  de-  tonal  of  June  26  entitled  'The  Right  of  Mr.  Danaher  receives  $15,000  as  a  retain- 
voted  to  the  Bill  of  Richts  and  the  ncht  Petition'— Life  magazine  has  said:  er  to  repre.sent  Revere  Copper  &  Brass, 
of  petition.  I  hope  so.  But  I  also  feel  g^ce  Buchanan  u  out  to  get  business  for  Inc.  'as  its  Washington  attorney  before 
that  it  would  have  bee.n  very  nice  if  ad. en isin«  us  pomt  of  view  on  public  issues.  the  various  Government  departments, 
they  had  included  those  few  additional  we  can  suggest  to  him  a  prime  culprit.  We  agencies,  and  commissions  in  such  mat- 
words  valuable  as  is  the  space  in  their  reier  to  the  Revere  copper  &  Brass  Co.  In  ters  as  may  be  assigned  Trom  time  to 
magazine  ^^''  ^*''^  ^'^^^  Times  for  June  13. 1950.  Revere  time  '"  and  $1,000  a  month  for  "legislative 

The  last  sentence  which  was  deleted.  ff -r«J  *  P«'d  advertisement  attacking  the  activity." 

referring  to  the  questionnaire  to  busi-  ''^^^^Lu^'^e^eLme  this,^ort  of  peti-  /  am  quoting  from  the  official  report 

ness  corporations,  said:  ticning.  and  not  merely  becaiu^  it  fills  the  of  the  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co    Inc.. 

The    questionnaire    is    providing    factual  tills    of    the    newspaper    Industry.     Copper  230  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  and  Of  John 

data  that  I  hop)e  will  be  helpful  in  improving  users  everywhere  have  a  right  to  know  what  A    Danaher.  made  to   the   Clerk  of  the 

the  present  Lobby  Registration  Act.  Revere  thinks  of  a  tax  on  imported  copper.  House  of  Representatives  under  the  Fed- 

^^                       '-      o,^  I  «      *u^  ^it^^.  Its  their  business  as  well  as  Revere's.  eial  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 

Of  li^ap^rrenny  ^^^Z'  that  ^ve?"  Not    going   into  the  subsequent  sen-  .    Revere  Copper  L  Brass  has  had  no  hes- 

one  reading  their  editorial,  of  the  June  tmces  tying  the  tarilT  issue  into  Penn-  itation  whatsoever  about  complying  with 

26   issue    entitled   -The   Riaht    of   Pe-  sylvania  Republican  politics,  and  skipping  thi^  act  by  reporting  the  following  con- 

tition."  would  know  automatically  that  over  this  business  about  me  being  out -to  5^']l^^^°^  ^^"^"^  °^^^^  ^'"^  ^'"^^  ^^^ 

the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobby-  'get'  business  for  advertising  its  point  of  ^^^^  • 

ing    Activities    has    been    seeking    for  view  on  public  issues."'  I  would  like  to  American  Brass  Co $30.  ooo 

months  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  comment  on  Life's  suggestion  that  Re-  ^^"«^f' p*''^  ^^fP.----- 11^ 

Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  vere  Copper  fc  Brass  Co.  is  'a  prime  cul-  |',°J^"  Jf.f  Sa'sl^co  ^      7  5M 

1946.  to  determine  if  it  has  loopholes  prit"  for  us.  intemauonai  Nickel  Co 7'.  500 

in  it  which  miUtate  against  a  full  dis-  Here  again  the  research  wa':  a  little  bit  American  Metal  Co 7,500 

closure  to  Congress  of  the  sort  of  infor-  bad.     It  should  have  been  a  simple  mat-  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..      7.  500 

mation  required  by  that  Act.  to  deter-  ter  for  Life  magazine,  with  its  very  com-  General  Electric  Co 15.000 

mine  if  the  Act  is  bringing  out  into  the  petent  Washington  bureau — many  of  the  Rome  Cable  Corp 6.000 

open— as  it5  sponsors  intended  It  to  wheii  members  of  which  I  know  as  goot"  re-  Gkonite  Co 7,500 

it  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  LaFollette-  porters— to  learn  that  the  Revere  Cop-  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 

Monroney     Legislative     Reorganization  per  &  Brass  Co.  is  one  of  the  corporations         turing  co 

Act  of  1946 — information  on  the  funcs  in  this  country  which  not  only  takes  a          They  have  received,  therefore,  $111.- 

collected  and  spent  for  the  purpose  of  strong  interest  in  legislative  matters  vital  oOO  in  3  years  to  help  them  carry  on  this 

influencinfr  Congress  on  legislation.  to  that  company's  prosperity,  but  that  it  fight.    Their   expenditures   include   the 

My  experience  has  been  that  a  great  does  what  most  other  companies  fail  to  regular  payments  made  to  Mr.  Danaher 

many  citizens  are  not  as  yet  aware  that  do.  and  that  is.  it  reports  its  financial  plus  an  item  of  $5,000  to  St.  Georges  St 

thi.s  is  the  prime  purpose  of  our  investi-  transactions  in   this  regard  under  the  Keyes.  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 

gation  and  that  in  seeking  to  make  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  for  "consultation,  and  so  forth,  public 

Lobbying  Act  not  only  elective  but  fair  The  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co..  there-  statements  re  copper  shortage."     I  prc- 

ir  its  apiplication,  we  have  spent  many.  fore,  far  from  being  any  "culprit"  inso-  sume  that  the  advertisement  in  the  New 

many  hours  of  hearings  and  research  of  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  is  York  Times  of  June  13.  1950  referred  to 

an  unpublicized  nature  into  the  mechan-  entitled  to  our  consratulations  for  having  in  the  Life  magazine  editorial  will  be 

ics  of  this  legislation  and  of  the  report-  done  what  few  business  corporations  in  accounted  for  by  Revere  Copper  &  Brass 

Ing  thereunder.  the  United  States  have  done,  and  that  is.  in  its  statement  under  the  Lobbying  Act 

So.  although  many  Americans  are  not  report  under  the  Lobbying  Act  on  the  re-  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  second 

familiar  with  this  phase  of  our  work.  I  ceipts  it  has  received  from  other  corpora-  quarter  of   1950.    Those  have   not   yet 

can   only  presume   that  the   editors  of  tions  for  a  joint  effort,  .spearheaded  by  been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 

Life  magazine  felt  that  the  readers  of  Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  for  repealing  the  ord.  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 

their  publication  knew  all  of  this  'oack-  copper  tarilf,  and  also  for  reporting  to  the  one  corporation  singled  out  for  us 

ground   and    were   completely    famiUar  Congress  on  the  money  it  spends  in  be-  by  Life  magazine  as  a  -prime  culprit' 

with  the  purposes.    Unfortunately,  how-  half  of  this  objective.  would  not  automatically  report  to  the 

ever.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  The  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  inso-  Congress  the  expenditure  Life  magazine 

anything   in   Life   magazine   discassing  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  to  referred  to,  since  it  has  been  reporting 

the  objective  basis  on  which  we  func-  date,  has  been  acting  completely  above  these  expenditures  right  along, 

tion.  the  scrupulousness  of  our  policy  m  board  in  this  matter,  has  correctly  made         So  Life   magazine's  little  suggestion 

covering  organizations  and  activities  on  no  bones  about  its  legislative  interests  or  falls  rather  flat,  for  want  of  checking  a 

both  sides  of  the  street  on  any  area  of  its  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  few  facts. 

lobbying  activity  \  e  go  into,  and  the  fact  Is  doing  all  that  the  Lobbying  Act  would          I  would  be  very  much  surprised,  Mr. 

that  our  entire  record  disclo.ses  no  effort  seem  to  require.     I  a.ssume  their  reports  Speaker,   if   anyone   familiar   with   the 

on  our  part  to  get  any  group  or  inter-  are  coirect.  but  if  they  are  not,  it  would  work  of  the  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on 

est.  be  it  business  or  labor  or  agriculture  be  a  simple  matter  for  any  enforcement  Lobbying  Activities  could  in  any  good 

or  the  profesional  groups,  or  any  other  ai:ency  to  question  them  about  their  re-  conscience  agree  with  this  editorial  in 

And  so  I,  personally,  feel  a  little  bit  ports.  My  comm  ttee  is  not  an  enforce-  Life  magazine  that  we  have  demon- 
unhappy  about  the  fact  that  Life  maga-  ment  agency.  We  are  not  prosecuting  strated  a  determination  to  "Kef  anyone, 
zine  was  too  pressed  for  space  in  its  "Let-  anyone.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  law  And  I  very  much  doubt  also.  Mr.  Speak- 
ters  to  the  Editor"  column  to  include  which  is  a  good  law  in  concept  a  good  law  er.  that  anyone  familiar  with  my  work 
that  last  sentence  in  my  communication  al.so  in  operation.  on  this  committee  could  agree  with  Life 
pointing  out  that  the  Information  we  The  Revere  Copper  &  Bra.ss  Co.  has  re-  magazine  in  this  editorial  that  I  have 
requested  from  basiness  concerns  Is  in-  ceived  contributions  ranging  from  $6,000  indicated  or  implied  any  bel'ef  that 
formation  which  we  need  if  we  are  to  to  $30,000  each  from  11  different  corpora-  there  is  apparently  something   nefari- 
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ous  about  business  corporations  or  busl- 
ne.s.slexecutives  contacting  Members  of 
Congress  about  legislation  in  which  they 
are  vitally  concerned  and  which  could 
have  profound  effects  upon  their  profits 
or  their  ability  to  do  business. 

Everj- thing  I  have  stood  for  in  this 
investigation  has  been  to  the  opposite 
effect:  That  business  not  only  has  a 
right  to  engage  in  lobbying  activities,  but 
that  actually  businessmen  have  an  obli- 
gation to  their  stockholders  in  keeping 
up  with  the  complex  legislative  issues 
with  which  we  deal  and  which  affect 
every  btisiness  in  the  Nation. 

To  be  charitable  I  can  only  say  that 
this  magazine  with  its  tremendous  mass 
circulation  and  its  wide  influence  among 
the  public  went  off  a  little  half-cocked 
and  glibly  pulled  a  boner  insofar  as  the 
facts  are  concerned. 

If  I  were  to  be  uncharitable  I  would 
charge,  perhaps,  that  Life  magazine  con- 
nived with  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods 
irrespective  of  the  facts.  That  would 
not  only  be  uncharitable  to  say.  but  it 
probably  would  not  be  true.  It  is  so  easy 
to  make  such  general  statements  without 
being  able  to  substantiate  them,  and  I 
think  we  have  had  enough  of  that  around 
here  to  last  \xs  a  long  time. 


A  Look  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  soon  as  time  permits.  I  will 
attempt  an  answer  to  the  queries  as  to 
why  we  are  in  war.  the  probable  area  of 
that  war.  and  hew  it  may  affect  Amer- 
icas  future. 

You  may  think  it  presumptuotis.  and 
perhaps  it  is.  for  me.  just  an  average 
American  citizen,  with  no  personal 
knowledge  of  conditions  abroad,  with  no 
accurate  information  as  to  our  military 
strength — only — I  hope — common  sense, 
ordinary  judgment  and  nothing  more 
than  the  lessons  drawn  from  experience 
and  history,  to  even  venture  an  answer  to 
the  above  questions. 

Nor  would  I  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that,  after  listening  to  the  top  so- 
called  political  and  mUitary  experts  here 
in  Washington  for  the  past  10  years,  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  no  more  able — 
or,  it  may  be,  wiiling — to  give  accurate 
answers  than  am  I,  is  forced  upon  me. 

As  an  example:  On  June  1.  last,  at  a 
press-radio  conference.  President  Tru- 
man said  that  he  thought  we  were  closer 
to  permanent  peace  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  5  years.  But  today  we 
are  in  a  war — a  battle  being  fought  some 
14,000  miles  east  of  New  York,  some  5.000 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco. 

Recently.  Secretarv'  of  Defense  John- 
son in  effect  told  us  that  we  were  wtll 


armed,  amply  able  to  defend  ourselves; 
that  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Establishment  might  well  be  cut  a  billion 
or  more.  In  Korea  we  were  neither  ade- 
quately nor  sufficiently  prepared. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  heard  the  military 
experts  testify  that  the  next  war  would 
be  a  push-button  war;  that  our  great 
danger  came  from  the  possibility  that 
Russia  might  obtain  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  of  gtiided  missiles,  but  that 
we,  having  those  secrets,  were  masters 
of  the  world.  From  the  Pr^denVs  mes- 
sage of  this  week  I  learned  that  neither 
our  guided  missiles,  otu*  latest  offensive 
weapons,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  nor  the 
atomic  bomb  are  sufficient  for  our 
defense. 

I  learned,  too,  that  again  otu*  foot  sol- 
diers are  fighting  on  foreign  soil.  The 
President  said  that  he  would  ask  not  only 
for  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $10.- 
000.000.000.  but  that  we  must  continue  to 
give  other  bilhons  to  other  nations. 
More  alarming,  he  said  that  ht  must 
have  absolute  control,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary operations  but  of  production  and  of 
our  civilian  activities. 

Now  here  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make:  Stalin  and  commimism.  we  are 
told,  threaten  our  individual  freedom, 
the  security-^yes.  the  very  existence — 
of  our  Nation.  We  must  again,  it  is  said, 
fight  throughout  the  world  if  we  would 
avoid  becoming  the  subjects  of  a  dicta- 
torial tyrant.  Here  is  the  simple  ques- 
tion: If  in  order  to  save  oin-selves  from 
the  aggression  of  communism  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  are  to  sun-ender 
our  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty 
and  freedom;  if  the  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  is  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp;  if  the  executive  departments, 
under  the  orders  of  the  President,  are  to 
take  over  all  civilian  functions,  will  we 
not,  for  the  future  preservation  of  our 
freedom,  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
after  the  war.  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  whim  or  will  of  Mr.  Truman  or  who- 
ever may  succeed  him? 

A  LOOK  .^HTAD 

Do  I  hear  you  ask,  "Well,  what  would 
you  suggest?"  My  answer  is  that  as 
long  as  we  have  now.  by  the  actions  of 
Mr.  Truman  and  his  administrative  sup- 
porters, been  forced  into  this  war.  our 
military  authorities,  rather  than  the 
State  Department,  should  plan  the  war 
campaigns,  direct  and  fight  the  battles. 

Those  at  the  head  of  our  Armed  Forces 
should  tell  us  what  they  want  in  the  way 
of  men.  munitions,  and  equipment,  and 
then,  instead  of  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
advisers  taking  over  civilian  activities, 
the  Congress  should  be  consulted,  our 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  our  indus- 
trialists, ana  production  men  be  given 
free  rein  to  go  ahead  and  produce  what 
the  military  people  say  is  necessary. 

Yes;  and  as  an  afterthought.  I  suggest 
that  if  Mr.  Truman  thinks  Stalin  and 
tlie  Commimists  abroad  threaten  us  he 
kick  the  Communists  out  of  the  executive 
department,  quit  trymg  to  pull  the  wool 
over  our  eyes  and  make  us  think  that 
we  do  not  have,  have  not  had.  Com- 
munists and  traitors  in  the  executive 
depai  tment.    He  should  clean  hoiise. 


Tke  Fake  Peace  PctiiiM  CaiqiaigB 
Backed  by  tke  Gw— bU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHuaii'ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  247. 
which  our  legislative  coimsel  drafted  at 
my  request  and  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  a  petition,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "peace"  petition,  now  In  cir- 
culation In  the  I7nlted  States,  In  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"We  demand  the  absolute  banning  of  the 
atom  weapon,  arm  of  terror  and  mass  exter- 
minator of  populations. 

"We  demand  the  establlahment  of  strict 
International  control  to  instire  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  banning  measure. 

"Wt  consider  that  any  government  which 
would  be  &rst  to  use  the  atom  weapon  against 
any  country  whatsoever  would  be  conmilt- 
tlng  a  crime  against  humanity  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  war  crimlrial. 
-  "We  call  on  all  men  of  good  wlU  through- 
out the  world  to  sign  this  appeal";  and 

Whereas  this  petition  was  prepared  by  the 
Comlnform.  the  Communist  foreign  propa- 
ganda organization,  and  was  publicly 
initiated  on  March  13,  1950.  by  the  Com- 
munist-controlled World  Congress  of  Par- 
tisans for  Peace;  and 

Whereas  on  March  24.  1950.  the  official 
pap)er  of  the  Comlnform  Initiated  a  "Sig- 
natures for  I*eace*'  campaign  to  persuade 
people  throughout  the  world  to  sign  this 
petition:  and 

Whereas  on  June  8.  1950.  the  DaUy  Worker, 
the  official  Communist  Party  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  announced  a  campaign 
to  obtain  signatures  to  this  petition  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  on  June  20.  1950.  this  campaign 
for  signatures  to  the  petition  received  the 
oSSclal  endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resol'^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (1)  because 
of  the  genesis  of  the  above-quoted  petition, 
and  because  of  the  well-known  propaganda 
methods  used  by  Its  sponsors.  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  sign  such 
petition  will  not  aid  in  bringing  about  peace, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  will  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  nations,  organizations,  and 
individuals  who  have  consistently  hampered 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  pro- 
mote and  further  the  cause  of  peace;  and 
(2 1  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  encour- 
aged to  support  actively  the  program  of  our 
Government  through  the  United  Nations  to 
prohibit  and  punish  aggression  and  outlaw 
war.  to  establish  the  machinery  for  an  ef- 
fective international  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons through  international  inspection  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  peace  in  fact  rather 
than  in  deceitful  propaganda. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  wide- 
spread attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
American  press  and  our  radio  commen- 
tators to  make  the  facts  clear  to  the 
American  public  and  to  warn  patriotic 
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and  poace-loving  Ame.  leans  aiiainst  giv- 
ing any  aid  or  comfort  to  this  cynical 
and  deceptive  piece  of  Communist  prop- 
anaoda.  I  am  including  six  such  edi- 
torials as  evidence  of  the  efTort  being 
made  by  the  press.  I  believe  there  are 
compeli  n^  reasons  which  I  hope  will 
lead  our  House  committee  to  j^ive  the 
full  membership  an  opportunity  to  add 
its  formal  -statement  with  reference  to 
this  petition  and  spread  even  wider  the 
warning  to  our  constituents. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Holyoke  i  Mass  )  Transcrlpt-Tele- 
•     gram  of  Monday.  July  24.  19501 

E)oN  T  Sign  Peace  PrrmoNS 
A  few  days  ago  Representative  John  Hes- 
ELTON  sent  »ord  to  his  own  district,  and  also 
got  his  directive  before  the  general  public, 
that  there  was  a  grave  issue  in  the  signing 
of  the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  petitions. 
The  sie  ler  would  be  involving  himself  In  his 
resDonsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 

He  would  be  pledging  himself,  or,  in  most 
cases,  herself,  to  sabotage  his  and  her  own 
Government.  The  peace  petitions  have  the 
label  Stockholm  because  the  meeting  that 
set  them  up  was  held  there.  They  are  not 
of  Swedish  origin.  They  are  part  of  the 
propaganda  to  weaken  opposition  to  the 
_  spread  of  communism.  O.  John  Rogge. 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  was  present  at  the  Stock- 
holm conference  and  went  along  with  the 
petitioners  to  present  it  to  Moscow.  He  was 
American  represents  tlve  at  the  World  Peace 
Conference. 

Mr  Rogge  Is  a  personality  Instead  of  a 
name  in  print  to  several  hundred  people 
around  here  who  heard  him  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke  last  week.  Mr.  Rogge  was  to  have  flown 
to  Prague  on  Saturday  to  attend  an  emer- 
gency meeting  ot  the  executive  committee 
of  the  World  Peace  Congress.  Mr.  Rogge 
seems  to  have  gotten  off  on  a  peace  track 
which,  by  sympathy  with  his  special  friend, 
Henry  Wallace,  has  had  to  be  retraced.  And 
this  IS  a  good  time  to  say  that  the  measure 
of  Mr.  Wallace  as  a  crackpot  rather  than  a 
Communist  seems  to  be  working  out. 

However.  Mr.  Rogge  did  not  sail.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  take  his  plane  he  got  word 
that  the  emergency  meeting  at  Prague  had 
been  postponed.  The  next  date  is  Augtist 
15.  It  will  be  held  in  Budapest  instead  of 
Prague.  Maybe  it  won't  be  held  at  all. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Rogge  spent  the  week  end  at 
Tanglewood  where  he  heard  some  very  good 
music. 

It  Is  stated  at  the  Peace  Information  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  that  up  to  now  there  are 
1,350.000  signers  for  the  peace  petition.  Such 
signatures  as  have  been  gathered  upon  street 
corners  have  not  been  read.  Most  of  the 
signers  are  women.  They  are  told  the  peti- 
tions would  suppress  the  use  of  the  A-bombs. 

That  Is  not  all.  The  Stockholm  peace 
jfiedge  w.^s  printed  In  Moscow's  Pravda  and 
translated  by  the  London  Economist  (of 
which  Barbara  Ward  is  editor). 

"I  vote  against  war — this  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  words.  It  means  that  I  shall  do 
ray  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I  shall  stop  the 
trains;  I  shall  refuse  to  unload  ships  carry- 
ing war  materiiils.  I  shall  not  supply  fuel  for 
the  planes;  I  shall  seize  the  arms  of  the 
mercenary;  I  shall  not  allow  my  son  or 
husband  to  go  to  war;  I  shall  deprive  the 
ministers  of  food,  drink,  telephones,  trans- 
port, and  coal." 

Such  a  pledge — and  they  tell  us  ofBclally 
that  they  have  those  1.350.000  signers— would 
be  sabotaging  the  very  life  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  signers  themselves.  It  would, 
in  action,  make  any  defense  of  their  country 
against  attack  by  an  enemy  Impossible.  To 
sign  such  a  pledge  would  be  being  accessory 


to  treaaon.  It  should  be  part  of  the  dally 
pledge  ol  women  going  down  street  not  to 
sign  any  pledge  whatever. 

(From  the  Dally  Hamj^hlre  Gazette.  Nor- 
thampton, Mass,  of  Monday.  July  24. 
19501 

Phont  "Peace  OrriNsivE ' 
Dxirlng  the  winter  of  Its  Inception.  World 
War  II  was  called  the  "phony  war."  Hlstor- 
liuis.  In  turn,  may  define  the  interUide  be- 
tween Its  end  and  the  outbreak  of  Red  hos- 
tilities In  Korea  as  the  periixl  of  the  "phony 
peace."  In  substantiation,  the  current  Com- 
ttiunlst  "peace  ofTensive "  provides  Incrim- 
inating  evidence 

S<iviet  "peace  rallies"  and  the  collateral 
Stockholm  peace  resolution  are  Integral 
parts  of  this  apparatus.  Its  true  purpose  Is 
to  mask  Red  aggression,  actual  In  Korea 
and  threatened  In  the  Balkans,  and  to  drum 
up  opinion  In  the  world  and  at  home  against 
atomic  weapons. 

Already  In  the  United  States  a  million  sig- 
natures are  claimed  to  "peace  petitions"  de- 
manding that  atomic  weapons  be  outlawed 
on  Russia's  terms.  How  whole  peoples  are 
thus  victimized  by  Communist  duplicity  Is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Northern  Korea  had  signed 
similar  petitions  Immediately  before  its 
Russian-equipped  armies  be?an  to  march. 

In  such  manner  is  the  world's  yearning  for 
peace  converted  by  the  Red  propaganda  ma- 
chine to  its  own  conspiratorial  ends.  Its 
"peace  ofTensive"  Is  a  feint  calculated  to  con- 
fuse peaceful  nations,  to  keep  them  off  bal- 
ance, to  sow  suspicion  and  Instill  distrust 
among  neighboring  nations. 

This  country  should  go  all  out  in  Its  efforts 
to  keep  before  the  world  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  armed  aggressor  Is  the  real 
war  criminal,  the  real  foe  of  the  peace  for 
which  he^'hyp>ocritlcally  shouts. 

[From    the    Sp:lngfleld    Union,    Springfield, 
Mass.,  Monday,  July  24.  1950 1 

Stockholm  Peace  Appzal 

The  fact  that  the  highly  controversial 
"peace  campaign"  was  Initiated  and  Is  be- 
ing promoted  by  Communists,  should  be 
enough  to  condemn  It  as  being  either  pure 
propaganda  or  containing  hidden  and  sinister 
Implications. 

Of  course  we  want  peace,  and  would  deplore 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  but  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding  of  the  petitions  be- 
ing circulated  by  Communists  In  most  parts 
of  the  world.  These  misunderstandings  have 
now  been  cleared  up  by  no  less  a  figure  than 
Comrade  Leonid  Sobelev,  who  has  frankly 
explained  the  purposes  of  the  so-called 
Stockholm  Peace  Appeal.  In  the  Communist 
newspaper  Pravda.  The  following  transla- 
tion of  his  article  appeared  In  last  week's 
Economist  of  London,  with  this  peace  pledge : 

"I  vote  against  war — and  this  Is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  words.  It  means  that  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I  shall  stop  the 
trains;  I  shall  refuse  to  unload  ships  carrying 
war  materials;  I  shall  not  supply  fuel  for  the 
planes;  I  shall  seize  the  arms  of  the  mercen- 
aries; I  shall  not  allow  my  son  or  hu.sband  to 
go  to  war;  I  shall  deprive  the  ministers  of 
food,  drink,  telephones,  transport  and  coal." 

This  world  peace  appeal,  in  other  words,  is 
a  bald  attempt  to  enlist  fifth-columnists  In 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  to  sabo- 
tage both  their  economy  and  defense  prepa- 
rations. It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  any  Russian  citizen  who 
attempted  to  carry  out  this  pledge  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  any  person,  accord- 
ing to  Pravda.  who  signs  the  Stockholm 
Peace  Appeal,  obliges  himself  to  act  as  a  fifth 
columnist  and  to  commit  sabotage  and  trea- 
son against  his  own  country. 


The  West  has  made  It  plain  that  It  wanta 
peace  and  that  It  will  continue  to  seek  solu- 
tion of  all  outstanding  problems  by  peaceful 
means  and  has  no  Intention  of  threatening 
Soviet  Indetx-ndence.  The  very  extent  of 
Western  disarmament  was  proof  that  It  was 
limited  to  purposes  of  defense  and  excluded 
any  possibility  of  aggression,  for  which  it 
was  wholly  Inadequate. 

It  took  the  West  a  long  time,  howeve?  to 
realize  that  peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  as  with 
Hitler  Ctermany.  cannot  be  attained  by  ap- 
peasement or  by  standing  aside  while  the 
forces  of  Soviet  Imperialism  go  on  a  ram- 
page. That  lesson  has  been  learned  In  the 
hard  school  of  experience  and  at  a  price 
which  has  brought  slavery  to  millions. 

For  that  reason  the  West  has  now  taken 
steps  to  remedy  a  situation  in  which  such 
things  have  been  possible,  not  only  by  safe- 
guarding Itself  but  also  by  trying  to  create 
situations  of  strength  where  there  Is  now 
weakness.  In  other  words  it  is  trying  to  re- 
store a  balance  of  power,  which  In  the  world 
of  today  Is  still  the  only  check  on  aggres- 
sion, and  which  is  designed  not  only  to  safe- 
guard Western  security  but  also  to  enable 
other  nations  to  withstand  Soviet  pressure 
and  perchance  to  liberate  themselves  from 
subjugation  without  fear  of  a  new  Soviet  as- 
sault. 

Only  when  such  a  balance  of  power  has 
been  restored  will  conditions  have  become 
ripe  for  new  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  on  an  equal  basis,  and  only  then  will 
It  be  possible  to  obtain  terms  which  will  per- 
mit the  free  nations  to  live  In  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

[From  the  Union  Leader  of  Manchester.  N.  H.. 
July  21,   1950] 

Watch  Ottt  for  Phont  PtTmoN 
A  million  Americans  In  40  States  have 
signed  their  names  to  a  world  peace  petition 
specifically  aimed  at  outlawing  atomic 
weapons.  Probably  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  of  the  signers  realized  that  this 
campaign  Is  being  run  by  the  United  States 
Communist  Party  and  Is  Moscow-Inspired. 

The  peace  proposal  was  adopted  last  spring 
at  a  Stockholm  meeting  of  the  Partisans  of 
Peace,  a  Communist-sponsored  international 
organization.  Since  then  It  has  been  circu- 
lated widely  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  now  Amer- 
ica. Many  mllllonE  of  signatures  have  been 
obtained. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  properly 
branded  the  whole  effort  as  fraudulent  and 
cynical.  He  pointed  out  that  Just  before  the 
North  Koreans  attacked  South  Korea,  It  was 
reported  half  the  population  of  North  Korea 
had  signed  the  petition. 

This  proposal  is  still  going  the  rounds  In 
America.  Often  it  bears  the  cloak  of  labor- 
union  sanction,  though  the  nature  of  such 
sponsorship  is  usually  quite  vague. 

From  here  on  out,  every  American  will  do 
well  if  he  turns  away  from  his  door  the 
bearer  of  any  peace  petition  that  talks  of 
outlawing  the  atom  bomb,  mentions  Stock- 
holm or  boasts  of  labor  sponsors.  Almost 
certainly  that  proposal  will  be  Moscow's 
handiwork. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Friday, 
July  21.  1950) 

The  Language  or  CoMMtJNiSM 

Communism  not  only  operates  an  Inter- 
national conspiracy;  it  also  speaks  an  Inter- 
national gibberish.  The  same  phrases  i.nd 
epithets  crop  up  in  Pravda  and  the  Daily 
Worker,  at  the  peace  congress  In  StiK-k- 
holm.  and  the  conspiracy  trial  at  Foley 
Square.  Now  they  have  made  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance— in  leaflets  ostensibly  signed  by 
captured  Americans  and  dropi)ed  by  Yak 
planes  flying  over  our  lines  In  Korea. 
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Through  one  of  their  typical  misconcep- 
tions, the  Communists  evidently  beUeved 
that  these  crude  and  queerly  worded  mes- 
sages W'juid  be  accepted  as  genuine  state- 
ments offered  freely  by  the  captured 
Americans.  "Hurrah  for  the  people's  army 
of  Korea.  •  •  •  May  Synaman  Rhee  s 
clique  die,"  concluded  one  of  the  leaf!etB.  In 
words  HB  foreign  to  an  American  soldier  as 
the  language  of  the  moon.  How^'-.  :r  eCectlve 
may  be  some  uf  the  Ruasian-made  weapons 
tlM  North  Koreans  are  u^lng.  words  and 
ideas  are  not  among  them. 

Sometimes,  as  In  the  so-called  Stockholm 
peace  petition,  the  Communists  manage  to 
Insinuate  some  amount  of  subtlety  Into  their 
manifestos.  This  petition,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Communlit  Party  Is  laboring  to  cir- 
culate In  this  country,  apes  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  the  atom  bomb  and  brands  as  a  war 
criminal  any  country  which  employs  the 
bomb,  even  under  provocation.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  petition  banning  acts  of  im- 
pro voted  aggression  by  one  country  against 
another,  which  Is  the  Russian  system  The 
Stockholm  peace  appeal  and  the  North 
Korean  leaflets  both  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  tell  the  same  He.  The  voice  may 
be  Jacob's  voice  (thotigh  it  is  not  a  very  good 
Imitation).,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
WedneMlay.  July  19.  1950) 

When    Peace    Is    Wa« 

The  Stockholm  peace  petition  has  reached 
St.  Louis,  as  a  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
reports.  Tlils  Is  the  document  which  many 
millions  of  people.  Including  Amerlcarjs.  have 
signed  under  the  false  Impression  that  they 
were  thereby  subscribing  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

In  reality,  however,  anytxxly  who  signs  It  Is 
supporting  war.  For  the  peace  It  talks 
about  Is  the  Kremlin's  version  of  peace,  the 
kind  of  peace  the  people  of  Korea  are  now 
experiencing.  It  Ls  Juet  one  more  case  of 
Ccmmunlsts  giving  words  meanings  either 
radically  different  from  or  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  meanings  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary. 

The  Stockholm  resolutin.  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Partisans  of  Peace 
there  last  March,  sets  up  its  own  special 
definition  of  a  war  criminal.  It  is  "any  gov- 
ernmeat  which  first  uses  atomic  weapons 
against  any  other  country  whatsoever."  The 
petition  says  nothing  at  all  about  aggres- 
sion. And.  as  Secretary  Acheson  remarked. 
It  Is  aggression  which  Is  the  real  crime 
against  humanity. 

The  hollowuess  of  the  document  is  best 
shown  by  Its  demand  for  strict  internaiional 
control  to  enforce  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons.  This  is  a  strange  demand  from 
Communist  sources,  since  the  American 
Acheson-Baruch-Lillenthal  proposal  Is  the 
only  one  made  thus  far  which  really  does 
provide  for  strict  international  control.  And 
only  the  Communists  have  blocked  adoption 
of  that  plan. 

Whoever  signs  the  document  Is  helping 
Communist  Imperialism.  For  If  the  United 
Slates  does  not  use  atomic  weapons,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  circumstances,  then  a  vital  part 
of  our  arsenal  of  defense  Is  Immcblllzed.  and 
Russia  Is  the  gainer. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  use 
atomic  weapons  to  throw  back  Ccmmimlst 
aggression,  then  the  Kremlin  could  claim 
public  support  for  a  contention  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  war  criminal,  and 
broaden  Its  attack  against  us  under  a  cloak 
of  false  legality. 

And  anybody  who  signs  the  petition  is  also 
approving  the  Communist  definition  of  war 
criminal,  a  definition  which  Korea  has  proved 
to  be  as  phony  as  the  Communist  definition 
of  democracy. 


Hontc  Lobbjisf  CaBmittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFBdAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  left-wing  political 
maneuvering  of  some  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Lobbying  Committee  is  under- 
stood and  repudiated  is  indicated  by  the 
syndicated  article  written  by  Father 
James  M.  Gillis,  appearing  July  17,  1950. 
in  30  Catholic  newspapers. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Enemies   WrrniN   Oua   Housi 

Most  Americans  probably  think  that  Pat- 
rick Hen.-y's  warning  "Eternal  vigilance  Is 
the  price  of  liberty,  '  concerns  only  attacks 
made  upon  u&  by  an  alien  nation.  But  it  was 
spoken  In  the  first  Instance  to  put  the  colo- 
nists on  guard  against  wh;^t  was  at  the  time 
their  own  government. 

Legally,  the  Americans  still  were  subject  to 
Britain  When  they  finally  broke  with  Eng- 
land they  made  the  fact  clear  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Declaration  that  they  did  so  be- 
cause their  own  mother  country,  not  some 
foreign  nation,  had  abused  them. 

Recently  a  bock  has  appeared  with  the 
title,  "Our  Enemy  the  State."  Its  author. 
Albert  Jay  Nock.  Is  no  Communist  but  a 
patriot  In  the  tradition  of  Patrick  Henry.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  the  Gospel  text  A  man's 
enemies  shall  be  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold," and  applied  It  not  to  an  Individual 
but  to  the  Nation.  He  presents  the  thesis 
that  the  most  dangerous  and  potentially  the 
most  successful  enemies  of  our  original  and 
traditional  form  of  government  are  not  in 
"Moscow  but  in  Wasiilngton. 

For  months,  f>erhaps  for  years.  I  have  been 
the  recipient  of  communications  from  the 
Committee  for  Constitmional  Government. 
It  sends  out  leaflets,  pamphlets,  even  some- 
times books  written  In  defense  of  Arrerican 
literttes.  What  i  have  received  and  read 
seems  to  me  as  genuinely  American  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  Is  In  the 
spirit  and  often  in  the  phrasing  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

But  new  It  seems  that  the  Gcvernment  In 
Washington — no.  not  the  Government  but 
th.  administration  (the  Government  re- 
mains, administrations  come  and  go  i .  the 
admlriistratlon  In  Washington  has  come 
down  upon  the  committee,  as  upon  some  165 
other  groups,  with  an  inquisition  which 
seems  to  them  and  to  me  a  violation  of  a 
basic  American  right:  The  right  to  agitate, 
to  reason,  to  argue,  to  persuade  one's  fellcw 
Americans  to  Join  In  a  protest  against  the 
trend  toward  excessive  Interference  of  the 
state  In  the  affairs  of  the  citizen. 

A  questionnaire  has  been  sent — mark 
you — not  to  all  but  to  some  cf  the  orcani- 
Zi\tions  which  attempt  to  Influence  public 
opinion.  Among  the  166  on  the  list  are  those 
in  particular  which  have  been  critical  cf  the 
economics  and  the  politics  of  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  Federal  Capital. 

The  inquisitors  are  a  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive rVAicK  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  committee  Is  to 
Influence  directly  or  Indirectly  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  Federal  legislation. 

That  wording  Is  obviously,  and  perhaps 
ptirposely.  too  sweeping.  It  might  Include 
even  this  present  piece  of  writing  which — 
heaven  knows — Is  far  removed  from  profes- 
sional lobbying. 

I  am  exercising  here  and  elsewhere  my 
right  as  a  cltlsen  to  communicate  an  opin- 


ion to  others  and  to  ask  them  to  Join  with 
m«  in  opposing  the  encroachments  cf  big 
government  upon  our  individual  llt)ertles.  I 
am  practicing  the  "vigilance  '  of  which  Pat- 
rick Henry  (or  as  some  say,  Thomas  JeJTerson) 
speaks. 

11.  as  recently  happened.  I  commend  a 
book  which  coutaina  facts,  figures,  argu- 
ments alleged  to  prove  tiut  our  Gcverniucnt 
has  set  its  feet  up-in  the  road  whicM  C>reat 
Britain  Is  following  to  its  r-ln;  if  1  wr.te  to 
my  Congressman  and  ask  others  to  write  to 
theirs;  11  I  discover  certain  pamphlets  which 
ar^ue  my  case  better  than  1  can  argue  It  my- 
self and  If  I  send  those  pamphlets  to  others; 
U  I  give  a  lecture  and  at  the  end  of  the  lec- 
ture ask  some  hundreds  or  thotiiands  to  'oln 
my  little  crt:sade  against  excess  government; 
r  I  go  on  the  radio  and  broadcast  an  appeal 
to  possibly  mllllnns;  If  I  have  a  friend  who 
l3  going  to  Washington  and  I  ask  him  to  stir 
u.  the  minds  of  men  In  that  city,  as  another 
might  in  Keokuk  or  Kalamazoo  or  Menomi- 
nee, do  I  thereby  become  a  lobbyist?  Mtist 
I  register  as  a  professional'' 

Buchanan  admits  that  he  cannot  d'fine  the 
word  "lobbyist."  Nor  can  I.  Nor  can  any- 
one. But  the  wording  of  the  ad  under  which 
he  and  his  committee  operates  wotild  make 
every  zealous  American  citizen  a  lobbyist. 
In  that  case  the  citizen  might  be  called  upon 
to  answer  under  penalty  these  questions: 

"What  Is  the  name  of  the  man  who  went 
to  Washington"'"  "What  Is  his  title?"  (what- 
ever that  may  m.ean) .  ''Qn  what  date  did  he 
go?  '  "How  much  did^e  spend?"  "Upon 
what?"  "Who  paid  his  expenses?"  "What 
did  they  total?" 

Any  American  citizen  who  does  not  see  the 
general  trend  cf  this  sort  of  inquisition  and 
Its  possible  dangers  Is  not  In  the  Patrick 
Henry-Thomas  Jerlerson  tradition.  He  does 
not  practice  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is 
the  price  of  liberty. 

James  A.  Shanahan,  who  sent  a  copy 
of  Father  Gillis'  article  to  each  Member 
of  Congress,  sisked  Mr.  Buchanan  a  very 
pertinent  question  wh:n  he  wrote  him, 

stating: 

"s  It  illegal.  In  your  oplnicn,  to  defend  the 
Constitution? 

For    good    measure.    Mr.    Shanahan 

added  a  postscript  as  follows: 

I  have  distributed  5(jO  copies  of  the  Road 
Ahead  and  hope  to  circulate  many  more. 

Wonder  when  Mr.  BvcnMtAy's  stafT 
will  get  around  to  investigating  the  New 
Deal  lobbying  which  has  been  carried  on 
at  public  expense  by  some  of  the  staff 
members  of  the  committee. 


StratefT?  Wkat  U  It?  WImtc  Are  We 
Goin^  ?  People  HaTe  a  Rifht  To  Know 
if  We  Intead  Dcfeadinf  Every  NatiMi 
in  die  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  24.  1950 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  in  my  district  are  insist- 
ing that  President  Truman  and  the  Con- 
gress annoimce  just  what  our  strategy 
is  at  this  time.  Are  we  going  to  dissipate 
our  resouices  piece-meal  all  over  the 
world  and  bleed  ourselves  white? 
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Mr  Hanson  W  Baldwin  writinp  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  July  24.  raises  some 
Interesting  questions  and  indicates  a 
course  of  action.  I  am  extending  the 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Strategy   or  Commitmfnt — Limited   War   in 

Korea  Held  Necessary  To  Preserve  Might 

roR  Decisive  Areas 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin* 

More  and  more  the  strength  and  Interest 
of  the  Nation  was  focused  on  Korea  last  week 
as  partial  mobilization  of  the  country's  Im- 
mense  potential  p>ower  got  under  way. 

Politically  and  psychologically  the  success- 
ful defense  of  Southern  Korea  and  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  Communist  invaders  was 
Important  to  the  friends  of  freedom;  if  we 
were  to  be  forced  into  the  sea  the  loss  of 
prestige  would  be  severe,  and  the  smaller 
nations — already  insecure— would  undoubt- 
edly feel  that  the  ml^iht  of  the  United  States 
was  inadequate  to  their  defense.  Emotion- 
ally, the  tie  of  Korea  is  the  tie  of  blood: 
American  blood  Is  being  shed  there  and 
thus  far  we  have  taken  some  lickings:  there 
is  a  natural  human  demand  for  more  men, 
more  money,  more  force  in  Korea. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  no  return  in  Korea; 
there  must  be  a  definite  limit  set  to  our 
commitment    there. 

For  Korea  is  strategically  of  very  limited 
Importance;  no  decisive  victory  in  the  world 
struggle  against  Russian-backed  commu- 
nism can  be  won  there. 

BASIC   TENET    OF    WAR 

A  basic  principle  of  war— and  it  applies 
equally  well  to  power  politics — is  the  prin- 
ciple of  concentration.  Concentration  to 
Admiral  Mahan.  famed  military  strategist, 
was  the  ABC  of  strategy:  to  General  Forrest. 
It  was  "to  git  thar  fust  with  the  most."  Con- 
centration means  a  clear  view  of  the  ob- 
jective toward  which  a  nation's  main  effort 
should  be  directed:  it  means  economy  of 
force,  or  reduction  of  perlpheinl  or  side  show 
commitments  to  a  minimum;  it  meaios  the 
concentration  of  the  bulk  of  a  nation's 
strength  toward  the  main  objective. 

Viewed  against  the  yardstick  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  strategy.  Ko:ea  is  a  side  show;  In 
Asia  the  main  theater  wa;  in  China,  not 
Korea:  once  China  and  Manchuria  were  gone 
Korea  would  be  strategically  indefensible. 
And  in  the  world  picture  it  is  western  Eu- 
rope, net  Korea,  that  is  the  objective;  If 
Russian  communism  could  be  sent  reeling  to 
the  eastern  reaches  of  the  Pripet  Marshes 
and  behind  the  Dniester,  the  victory  would 
be  far  more  decisive  than  any  retreat  of  the 
northern  Korean  Communists  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  are  chortling  today,  that  one  of 
their  primary  aims  Is  to  Involve  our  strength 
more  and  more  in  Korea,  and  then  to  strike. 
by  proxy,  with  Sv.telllte  forces  elsewhere. 

Although  the  typhoon  season  Is  starting. 
Formosa  Is  by  no  means  secure,  as  the  shell- 
ing of  Quemoy  has  shown.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  building  up — with  Russian 
help— a  sizable  air  force,  and  they  have 
available  thousands  of  powered  and  sailing 
Junks.  To  defend  Formosa  adequately  may 
well  require  the  permanent  assignment  to 
the  area  of  far  more  sizable  United  States 
naval  and  air  forces  than  are  now  there. 

Iran  is  another  trouble  zone.  It  Is  vir- 
tually defenseless;  a  combination  of  internal 
coup,  a  carefully  led  revolt  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  and  the  sudden  appearance  across  the 
frontier  of  some  Iranian  exiles  armed  with 
tanks  might  quickly  overrun  much  of  the 
country.  If  such  a  Russian  conquest  by 
proxy  should  start — or  even  if  an  actual  In- 
vasion by  native  Russian  armed  forces 
should  occur — should  we,  can  we,  commit 
troops,  or  armed  force,  to  the  area? 

What  about  'i'ugoslavla"  Since  the  Inva- 
sion of  southern  Korea  and  the  remarkable 
perJormance  of  the  Communist  puppet  army 


the  Yugoslavs  havo  lost  :  ic  of  their  assur- 
ance atKJUt  thel:  .billly  l.>  handle,  without 
outside  aid.  the  satellite  armies  of  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  Hungary.  Distinct  signs  of 
nervousness  have  been  reported  from  the 
Balkans,  and  the  satellite  troop  concentra- 
tions along  the  Yus^oslav  fron'ler.  regarded 
prior  to  the  Korean  invasion  as  part  of  the 
war  of  nerves,  are  now  viewed  as  possibly  a 
more  active  menace. 

FOCUSING   or   MIMTART    MIGHT 

What  should  we  do  about  Yugoslavia  if  a 
■satellite  invasion  occurs — aid  her  with  mate- 
rial or  our  own  troops  or  do  nothing? 

And  what  about  Western  Europe,  where 
perhaps  our  strength  is  needed  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world? 

Now  these  are  grave  and  weighty  questions, 
and  the  answers  to  all  of  them  are  compli- 
cated by  Russia's  strategy  of  war  by  proxy. 

But  several  points  are  immediately  clear: 

1.  We  must  not  become  too  committed  In 
Korea,  a  strategic  side  show,  lest  we  do  not 
have  enough  strength  for  the  strategic  main 
show. 

2  We  must  keep  ever  before  our  political 
and  military  planners  the  principle  of  con- 
centration and  of  objective;  in  other  words 
we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball. 

3  Our  political  commitments  must  be 
limited  to  the  ability  of  our  military  strength 
to  back  them  up. 

4.  We  should  frankly  Inform  friendly  gov- 
ernments  what  help  they  can  expect  from  us 
In  case  of  an  attack  from  Russia  by  proxy. 

5.  If  we  Intend  to  go  to  war  with  our  own 
forces  to  help  repel  any  such  attack  by  proxy, 
wu  should  announce  it  now.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  Congress  declares  war,  but  it  did 
not  do  so  in  Korea,  and  there  is  no  mistake 
about  It — we  are  In  a  full-fledged  war  in 
Korea.  The  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Security  Council  and  after  prior 
consultation  with  congressional  leaders, 
could  well  announce  that  If — for  Instance — 
Yugoslavia  were  invaded,  we  Intended  to  aid 
her  wlti.  armed  forces. 

6.  To  meet  the  threat  of  war  by  proxy  at 
various  points  on  the  globe,  more  manpower 
is  needed.  We  cannot  commit  United  States 
manpower  everywhere.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  defeated  piecemeal  or  bled  white  in  inde- 
cisive theaters.  Our  present  allies  already 
have  committed  most  of  their  present  avail- 
able resources  in  Indochina.  Germany.  Ma- 
laya, Hong  Kong — they  must  raise  more — a 
larger  military  budget  is  essential  for  all  At- 
lantic Pact  nations.  But  even  this  Is  not 
enough,  more  manpower  Is  needed. 

This  manpower  can  come  only  from  two 
principal  sources — Japan  and  Germany.  A 
separate  peace  treaty  with  Japan  should  be 
concluded  in^mediately  and  the  Japanese 
should  be  given  the  responsibility  of  the 
defense  of  their  own  Islands,  with  the  right, 
reserved  to  us  to  retain  bases. 

A  Western  German  police  force  or  army, 
under  allied  control,  should  be  formed.  And 
foreign  legions  of  Germans,  Japanese,  and 
other  foreigners  under  United  States  or  allied 
high  command  could  well  be  organized  and 
offered  to  the  United  Nations,  to  oppose  con- 
quest by  proxy  wherever  it  is  tried. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rE.v.Nsvi  vania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr.   MYLRS.     Mr.   President,   I   a.sk 
unanimous  coa.>>ent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .statement 
I  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  behalf  of 
Senate  Resolution  239.  to  establish  a 
national  fuel  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FRANCIS 

J  Myers  (Democrat.  Pennsylvania)  Be- 
fore Se.nate  CoMMrrTEE  ON  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  on  Behalf  of  Senati 
REsoLtmoN  239,  to  Establish  a  National 
Fuel  Policy 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  thank  you  and 
the  M'^mbers  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  you  and  explain  briefly  my 
purpose  in  introducing  Senate  Resolution 
239,  calling  for  the  formulation  of  a  national 
fuel  policy. 

Certainly  in  coming  before  this  particular 
committee,  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make 
any  elaborate,  detailed  explanation  of  the 
near-crisis  situation  in  which  coal — both 
bituminous  and  anthracite — finds  itself  to- 
day. This  is.  I  am  sure,  a  matter  with  which 
all  of  you  are  quite  familiar. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  should  like  to  develop 
briefly  for  you  the  reasoning  which  led  me 
to  conclude  that  we  must  work  out  a  na- 
tional fuel  policy  at  the  earliest  date  possi- 
ble. At  the  outset,  too,  I  might  also  explain 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  length 
with  a  great  many  men  who  are  regarded  as 
expert  In  various  phases  of  our  fuel  economy. 
I  believe  we  must  accept  as  fundamental 
the  assumption  that  we  will  continue  In  the 
future  to  need  ever-Increasing  supplies  of 
energy  if  we  are  to  go  forward  with  an  ex- 
panding economy.  It  is  also  fundamental 
that  this  energy  must  be  available  at  reason- 
able prices.  And  it  is  also  fundamental  that 
we  must  be  assured  that  we  will  not  find  our-  I 
selves  energy-rich  In  one  year,  and  energy- 
poor  In  the  next. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  more  or  less  taken 
for  granted  the  fact  that  we  can  get  our 
energy  in  abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Our  experiences  during  the  recent  war 
demonstrated,  however,  that  we  could  not 
take  for  granted  the  perpetual  existence  of  an 
Immediately  available  supply  of  energy  at 
reasonable  prices.  We  can  all  recall  the  gaso- 
line rationing,  the  brown-outs  which  resulted 
from  overtaxing  our  electric  power  capacity, 
and  the  other  difficulties  involved  In  meeting 
our  energy  needs. 

We  were  forced  by  the  demands  of  total 
war  to  extraordinary  measures  all  along  the 
line.  Coal  mines  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  years  were  reopened,  although  in  many 
Instances  It  was  a  year  or  more  before  sub- 
stantial production  could  be  obtained  from 
them  Through  a  more  liberal  depletion 
allowance,  we  gave  the  petroleum  industry  a 
tax  reduction  as  an  Inducement  to  further 
discovery  and  development  of  oil  and  gas 
fields.  And  throughout  our  energy  economy 
we  were  compelled  to  allocate  high-priority 
materials  in  an  eflort  to  get  the  energy  pro- 
duction we  needed.  We  saw.  too,  that  we  were 
particularly  hard-pressed  in  the  distribution 
of  fuels.  Threats  to  shipping  made  more 
hazardous  the  importation  of  materials  which 
we  needed,  and  our  overburdened  domestic 
transportation  system  was  pushed  to  the 
limit  in  carrying  fuels  to  the  places  they  were 
most  needed. 

These  are,  all  of  them,  familiar  Instances 
where  the  requirements  of  total  war  placed 
us  under  a  considerable  strain  in  meeting 
our  national  erergy  i  eeds.  I  feel,  however, 
that  we  must  keep  these  lessons  in  mind, 
not  only  against  the  posfible  contingency  of 
another  total  war,  but  these  same  lessons 
will,  I  believe,  be  before  us  In  the  future  in 
terms  of  a  peacetime  ec^momy  as  well  It 
Is  of  course  true  that  ^n  expanding  peace- 
time economy  gives  us  more  lime  for  de- 
veloping lh»  enei'^y  we  need  becaute  peace- 
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thiM  de^«Iopm*nt«  lack  the  dltraptlve,  over- 
night requirements  of  war. 

Iform  whue  we  are  awa.'e  of  the  acu'.e 
energy  shortages  experienced  during  World 
War  II.  I  do  not  behest  there  Is  such  wide- 
spread awareness  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  otir  energy  economy  dur- 
ing the  pert  half  centtiry.  Apart  from  the 
time-honored  energy  supplied  by  men  and 
aalnul* — and  by  tl-.e  stai  itself — coal  was 
our  major  energy  source  In  i'jOO.  It  fur- 
nished, overwhelmingly,  the  power  which 
made  our  tum-of-the-century  standard  of 
living  poesible. 

We  have  seen,  since  that  time,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  enormous  iraricet  Jcr  Liquid 
fuels.  Liquid  fuels  have  powered  ihe 
twentieth  centtiry  revolution  in  the  field  of 
transportation — the  automobile,  the  truck. 
the  airplane,  and  the  Diesel  iocomctive.  It 
might  c!  course  be  argued  that  ttiese  liquid 
fuel  developments  did  not  replace  coal  as 
such,  but  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this 
Is  not  wholly  true. 

Wth  the  evolution  of  specialtied  liquid 
fue's.  the  refining  process  has  tx'come  In- 
creasingly lmp)rtant.  The  refining  processef 
which  give  us  high-octane  ea.sollne  also  pro- 
duce Intermediate  fractions  of  distilled 
petroleum  which  have  found  tise  as  home 
fv^  and  for  the  Diesel  engine  A  hy- 
product.  or  left-over,  of  this  refining  process 
is  the  so-called  residual  fuel  oil — that  frac- 
tion of  the  petroleum  which  is  not  distilled 
over.  Residual  oil  has  been  put  to  use  in- 
dustrially for  steam-turbine  :jeneratlon  of 
electric  power— a  field  previously  luppiied 
almost  exclusively  by  coal. 

Natural  •zas  has  entered  the  energy  picttire 
prominently  !n  recent  years  as  we.l.  At  an 
earlier  day,  natural  gas  was  turned  harm- 
lessly into  the  air— a  great  waste  cf  ener^, 
but  one  which  was  not  put  Ir.  harness  until 
pipeline  networks  became  available  for  trans- 
porting It  to  cities  all  over  the  country  where 
It  found  a  ready  market  as  a  fuel  cheaper 
to  produce  than  cotd. 

These  changes — and  they  are  far  from  the 
complete  picture — merely  reflect  the  more 
cbvJous  trends  of  the  past  half -century. 
Curiously,  while  these  shifts  In  the  energy 
pattrrn  are  evident,  there  has.  I  discover, 
been  relatively  little  attention  paid  to  any 
owr-all  evaluation  of  these  trends  in  terms 
of  where  we  are  going  as  a  result  of  such 
developmer.ts. 

Apparently,  our  attention  has  teen  con- 
fined to  studies  of  the  individual  energy 
sources — that  Is.  the  va^t  army  of  statisti- 
cians who  keep  the  records  on  our  fuels  have 
for  the  most  part  devoted  Intense  study  to 
a  particular  energy  source.  If  we  look  at 
the  petroleum  Industry,  we  discover  that 
there  exists  a  body  of  Information  which 
charts  the  ievelopment  of  that  industry,  and 
which  can  furnish  rellab'e  estimates  cf  the 
petroleum  reserves  known  at  the  present 
time.  Similarly,  studies  of  the  coal  industry 
are  available  which  map  its  hlstcry  and  chart 
its  reserves.  This  is  equally  true  of  water 
power  and  natural  gas. 

But  here  we  sre  confronted  with  a  para- 
dos. We  know  t.xlay  a  great  deal  about  the 
coal  industry,  the  petroleum,  gas.  and  water- 
Dower  industries — individually — but  for 
aome  inexplicable  reason.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  from  the  information  we  have  about 
each  of  them  to  make  sound  comparisons 
between  any  two  of  them. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain. Without  question,  the  difficulty 
arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances,  two  fuels  do  mutually  exclusive 
Jobs.  As  a  result,  the  units  of  measure- 
ment used  for  coal  differ  from  those  devel- 
oped  for  oil.  and  we  frequently  find  our- 
selves adding  apples  and  elephant*  when  a 
comparison  is  attempted 

We  might  hazard  the  guess  that  we  could 
reduce  the  various  energy  sources  to  a  com- 
mon basis  of  comparison  by  expressing  their 
production  figures  In  the  same  energy  unlta. 


Engineers  can.  and  hare,  expressed  the  vari- 
ous industry  statutics  In  the  same  energy 
units,  bux  here  again  we  are  met  with  oth»r 
d.fScultics.  A  bnef  example  will  Uluatrate 
what  I  mean.  The  chemist  in  a  labcratury 
can  measure  the  theoreucal  energy  content 
of  a  pound  of  coal,  or  a  gaUon  of  petroleum. 
E  jt  such  theoretical  calculatlcns  neglect  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  taed  to  obtain  the 
energy  from  the  fuel.  A  steam  locomotive 
may  make  use  of  10  percent  of  the  energy  ;n 
a  ten  of  coal.  A  Diesel  may  use  40  or  50  per- 
cent cf  the  energy  in  a  barrel  of  ell. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  come 
before  ycu  today  with  a  solution  to  this 
difSculty  I  am  merely  stating  what  I  have 
found  to  be  the  problem. 

The  expert  opinions  which  I  have  received 
on  this  question  serve  to  convince  me  of  two 
things:  One.  we  know  a  great  deal,  indi- 
viduilly.  about  each  cf  cor  major  energy- 
pr-ducir.^  industries.  Secondly,  we  ha.e 
d^ae  very  little  to  work  cut  a  'c;\sls  of  con^- 
parlion  between  these  industries:  we  havie 
not.  In  short,  developed  the  factual  back- 
grourd  which  we  must  have  to  put  them  Into 
any  sensible  perspective 

As  I  see  it.  the  Jcb  which  really  needs  to 
be  done  Is  to  work  out  a  basis  of  ccmparlscn 
between  our  several  enerey  sources  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  dene  only  by  a  thorough- 
going study  of  the  entire  fuel  picture  in 
terms  of  the  trends  In  fuel  tastes  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  by  an  estimate  cf  the  di- 
rection these  trends  will  take  in  the  future. 
I  bellfve  we  must  examine  carefully.  In  temu 
cf  thoae  projected  future  needs,  the  reserves 
which  we  have  of  the  various  energy  sources. 
This  mrist  be  done  with  a  wntchful  eye  cast 
at  otir  national  «ecunty  needs,  as  well  as  our 
future  needs  for  a  growing  national  economy. 

The  Information  which  has  come  to  me 
aL«o  satisfies  me  that  we  do  have  at  the 
pjresent  time  a  quite  clear  picture  of  the 
coal  Industry  as  such — just  as  we  do  of  the 
oil  Indus^.ry.  as  ruch — and  of  natuml  gas 
and  cf  water  power.  A  study  which  merely 
had  as  its  centra!  purpose  an  inquiry  Into 
coo.i  alone  would.  I  believe,  lead  to  iltt.e  that 
is  not  already  available.  A  study  of  the  coal 
Industry.  I  am  convinced,  wotild  for  the 
largest  part,  merely  plow  over  ground  which 
has  been  tilled  ms.ny  times  before. 

I  am.  of  course,  aware  that  any  study 
labeled  as  a  coal  Inquiry  would  necessarily 
require  collateral  Inquiry  into  the  other 
fuel^.  But  I  stiU  regard  the  primary  job  to 
be  one  of  working  out  a  fuel  policy  In  terms 
of  our  needs  as  we  can  anticipate  them,  and 
otir  reserves  which  can  be  called  up  to  meet 
th?se  needs.  And  I  repeat  my  conviction 
that  until  we  have  worked  cut  an  adequate 
method  for  putting  ali  fuels  in  a  reasonable 
perspective — a  job  which  I  am  satisfied  has 
not  yet  been  dene — we  will  not  be  able  to 
direct  our  attention  satisfactorily  to  the  real 
questions  confronting  any  one  of  our  basle- 
ener^  sources. 

It  ■was  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  submitted  my  fuel-policy  resolution  al- 
though I  was  thorcughly  familiar  at  the  time 
that  other  proposals  had  teen  made  for 
studies  cf  the  coal  Industry.  With  little 
question  coal — both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite— is  the  one  of  our  fuels  confronted  with 
the  most  vexing  difficulties.  But  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  solution  of  coal's  difficulties 
awaits  the  day  that  we  have  the  necessary 
facts  to  determine  a  national  fuel  policy 
which  will  permit  us  to  fit  coed  Into  its  proper 
relation  to  our  other  fuels. 

Whether  your  committee  decide  to  confine 
the  study  to  coal — or  whether  an  over-all 
eflort  is  made  to  arrive  at  recommendations 
for  a  national  fuel  policy  after  a  study  of  all 
energy  sources — the  qtiestlon  Is  still  left  to 
your  consideration  as  to  the  vehicle  you  will 
chooae  to  make  itich  an  Inquiry.  My  resolu- 
tion, as  you  are  aware,  raggested  that  thla 
study  be  conducted  by  a  dnly-appotnted  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Oomxnltte*.    Hj  rsxon  for  this  waa 


my  firm  belief  that  Immediate  action,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coal  situation,  was  Impera- 
tive. I  felt  that  a  study  by  this  committee 
could  tte  got  under  way  with  the  greatest 
dispatch.  The  several  proposals  for  a  com- 
mission-type study,  while  they  are  obviously 
of  merit,  appeared  to  me  to  suffer  from  the 
handicap  cf  requiring  action  by  both  Houses 
of  Conivress  at  a  time  when  both  the  Senate 
and  House  were  heavily  pressed  with  other 
work — and  where  the  very  real  possibility 
presented  itseif  that  there  might  not  be  final 
action  on  a  commission  proposal  taken  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

I  readily  recognize  that  yotir  committee 
has  its  own  heavy  work  load — and  I  recognize 
too  the  members  of  the  committee  have  many 
other  cbiigations  as  well.  I  nonetheless 
wished  ;o  suggest  a  committee  study  because 
I  knew  that  the  committee  if  it  could  find 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  was  prepared  to 
do  the  kind  of  thorough  job  which  must  be 
done — and  prepared  to  bring  us  needed  re- 
sults in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  once  more  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  if  any 
of  you  have  further  qtiestions  about  my  reso- 
lution, I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  them  If  I 
can. 


Wliy  W«  Are  Taknff  a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or   PbiNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
fipeaker,  under  leave  to  exteiid  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rzcosld,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  Life  for  July  24, 
1950: 

Wht  Aai  Wx  T&KXNC  a  Bxatinc'? 

On  the  Korean  front  retreating  American 
soldiers,  bitter  at  their  own  blameless  failure 
and  the  brutal  execution  of  their  cconrades, 
were  asking  some  savage  questions.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  them  how  useless  it  is?  '  said 
Lt.  Edward  James,  of  Ccuumbus,  Ga.  "Why 
dent  they  send  over  something  we  can  really 
fight  a  war  with?  ' 

On  the  home  front  the  questions  were 
much  the  same.  The  best  way  to  answer 
them  was  to  begin  with  the  words  of  an- 
other lieutenant:  "I  hope  toat  guy  Johnson 
Is  satisfied.  I  hope  all  those  politicians  are 
happy  with  the  way  they  saved  money  on  the 
Army." 

But  In  the  12  months  before  the  war  Ije- 
gan  the  United  States  budgeted  •14,400.000.- 
000  for  defense.    Was  that  saving  money? 

Most  of  that  $14,400,000,000  paid  house- 
keeping expenses,  leaving  an  ineffective  per- 
centage for  combat  strength. 

Should  we  have  spent  more? 

Yes.  In  1948  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Porrestal  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
worked  out  a  minimum  budget  of  $18,000,000.- 
000  that  would  have  provided  18  divisions,  70 
air  groups,  and  420  combat  ships — enough  to 
have  given  the  N(M^h  Koreans  the  resistance 
they  deserve. 

Why  dldnt  we  spend  the  extra  $4,000,- 
000.000? 

Because  Harry  S.  Truman  la  a  pedltlclan. 
During  the  1948  campaign  he  promised  the 
people  some  expensive  things — continued 
high  farm  price  supports.  Increased  social 
security — and  In  order  to  pay  off  his  cam- 
paign promises  he  took  the  money  from  the 
military  budget.  He  gambled  that  we  would 
not  need  Forrestal's  combat  forces  and  lost 
the  gamble. 
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If  It  was  Truman's  fault,  what  did  th« 
lieutenant  mean  when  he  said  h«  hoped  that 
guy  Johnson  was  satisfied? 

He  meant  that  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson,  claiming  "we're  In  grand  shape," 
cut  the  armed  forces"  money  even  more.  For 
example,  the  lowered  budget  call  for  13 
aircraft  carriers.  Johnson  made  It  seven. 
And  Johnson  cut  the  Marine  Corps,  tradi- 
tionally the  readiest  Sghtlng  force  the  United 
StPtes  has,  as  If  he  meant  to  do  aA-ay  with 
the  Corps  entirely. 

Whafs  wrong  with  our  equipment? 

'Our  shells  bounce  off  those  Red  tanks 
like  ping-pong  balls!"  cried  a  sergeant.  In 
Washington  the  Defense  Department  said. 
"Ten  tanks  have  been  lost  and  two  dis- 
abled." 

Our  troops  are  fighting  with  World  War  II 
weapons.  New  ones  have  been  developed — 
the  3.5  Inch  bazooka  that  can  pierce  11  Inches 
of  armor,  the  recoilless  75-mllllraeter  rifle — 
but  apparently  few  have  been  manufactured. 
As  for  armor,  the  few  tanks  we  had  In  Japan 
are  far  lighter  than  Red  tanks  and  are  hope- 
lessly outgunned. 

Can't  our  planes  knock  out  Red  tanks? 

Yes.  Eut  the  Air  Force  has  overempha- 
slz?d  strategic  power  (B-36s  and  the  atomic 
tomb,  and  neglect  tactical  power  (ground 
support;.  Our  Jet  fighters,  when  they  flew 
from  Japan,  could  spend  only  10  to  15 
minutes  over  the  targets,  and  their  600-mph 
speed  hampered  their  accuracy. 

A  United  States  Infantry  commander  told 
Life  Correspondent  Carl  Mydans,  whose  re- 
port fills  the  next  four  pages,  "Man  for  man. 
were  better  than  they  are  any  day  of  the 
week.    But  they  re  coming  at  us  15  to  1." 

Haven't  we  any  first-line  troops  to  send? 

We  have  but  can't  send  too  many.  In  a 
major  war  the  Army  expands  by  building 
new  divisions  around  cadres  of  veterans.  If 
we  used  up  our  cadres  now,  we  would  be  In 
desperate  shape. 

What  can  we  do.  then? 

We  can  fight  with  what  we  have.  Two  of 
MacArthurs  four  divisions  are  reported  In 
Korea.  They  have  not  been  kept  In  combat 
condition  and  apparently  have  not  even 
maintained  the  Inadequate  equipment  they 
had— some  of  It  has  failed  in  combat.  Wo 
will  reinforce  these  divisions  with  troops 
from  home;  Truman  was  expected  to  or  11 
up  some  Reserves  and  National  Guard  units 
this  week.  Total  mobilization  will  be  put 
Off  as  long  as  possible — It  might  wreck  the 
United  States  economy,  upon  which  the  free 
world  dep-udR. 

Our  defense  line  has  been  broken  on  the 
Kum  River,  and  we  may  well  wind  up  hold- 
ing cnlv  a  big  beachhead  around  the  supply 
port  of 'Pusan.  "We  definitely  expect  to  stay 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula,"  says  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley.  Chairman  cf  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  In  time,  after  we  have  lost  many 
brave  men  and  grea"  prestige,  and  after  we 
have  spent  perhaps  $10,000,000,000  to  do  It. 
we  will  fight  back  to  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel. Until  then  we  will  go  on  being  kicked 
around. 

OtjT  ON  A  Limb 

When  Carl  Mydans,  Life  correspondent  In 
Korea,  stumbled  with  a  group  of  reporters 
upon  the  hidden  lovward  quarters  of  a 
United  States  battalion,  the  colonel  in  com- 
mand shook  his  head  In  a  gesture  of  exhaus- 
tion. "We  were  Just  wondering."  said  the 
colonel,  "If  there  was  any  more  Amerlcaa 
Army  coming  In  here,  and  we  were  kind  of 
hoping  that  If  It  came  It  would  come  soon 
enough  for  us  to  see  It." 

We  hope  the  colonel — A3rTe«  Is  his  nam*— 
gets  his  wish.  We  hope  the  American  Army 
he  wants  to  see  Is  already  on  the  way  to 
Japan — or  better  still,  to  Pusan.  which  is 
the  United  States  supply  port  in  southern 
Korea.  Armies,  however,  don't  spring  Into 
being  overnight.  Because  an  army  mate- 
rializes only  as  a  result  of  long-range  policy 


and  planning,  our  main  editorial  this  week 
Is  devoted  to  some  of  the  policy  mistakes  of 
the  past  that  have  left  Colonel  Ayres  tempo- 
rarily out  on  a  limb  In  Korea. 

Good  and  Bad  on  Formosa 
Let's  keep  the  record  straight  about  For- 
mosa and  the  Nationalist  Government  there, 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success 
In  the  west  Pacific.  We  need  the  Nationalist 
Gorewiment  as  an  all-out  ally,  but  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  has  still  not  purged 
itself  completely  of  the  bad  characters  in  It. 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  owes  it  to 
the  many  brave  and  honest  men  In  his  Gov- 
ernment and  Army  to  get  rid  of  what  they 
call  mainland  rotters.  And  he  will  be  owmg 
It  to  the  United  States,  too,  when  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  meet  him  halfway. 

Check  List  or  Errors 
At  Cairo  in  1943,  speaking  of  the  Russians. 
President  Roosevelt  remarked  to  Gen.  Joseph 
fcjtllwell,  "I  think  that  they  consider  they've 
got  enough  as  it  is.  •  •  •  Stalin  doesn't 
want  any  more  ground.  He's  got  enough." 
This  trustful  view  of  Soviet  aspirations 
was  characteristic  of  top-level  United  States 
political  leadership  In  World  War  II.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  the  time  It  was  uiader- 
standable.  Nevertheless,  as  events  have 
since  proved.  It  was  just  plain  wrong.  It  was 
a  major  error  rooted  in  a  profound  misread- 
ing both  of  Russian  history  and  of  Marxist - 
Leninist  social  philosophy.  The  general 
error  embodied  In  this  view  has  been  slowly 
and  partly  corrected  since  1945.  The  Tru- 
man doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  are  markers  on  the  road  to- 
ward correction.  But  all  through  the  cold- 
war  period  the  correction  has  been  oriented 
toward  Europe.  What  Is  not  yet  generally 
recognized  Is  that  a  whole  series  of  specific 
mistakes  In  United  States  policy  toward  Asia 
has  continued  to  fiow  from  the  one  big  orig- 
inal mistake.  These  mistakes  have  never 
been  acknowledged.  .And,  since  they  will 
continue  to  breed  fresh  blunders  In  Asia, 
It  is  important  that  every  American  set  up  a 
check  list  of  the  main  errors  In  his  own 
mind.  To  help  clarification  along,  we  offer 
our  own  check  list  of  errors  herewith: 

1.  The  widespread  attempt,  lasting  from 
1944  to  1947,  of  United  States  far  eastern 
policy  advisers  to  arm  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  to  get  them  admitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China.  Propaganda  put  forward 
by  influential  policy  advisers  for  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  view  provided  the  emo- 
tional background  for  the  Marshall  mission 
to  China. 

2.  The  Yalta  agreement  to  give  Soviet  Rus- 
sia special  rights  In  Manchuria,  leading  to 
outright  take-over.  In  return  for  the  gift  of 
rights  In  Manchuria,  Russia  was  to  enter  the 
far  eastern  war  against  Japan.  Since  the 
United  States  already  had  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  since  Japan  was  already  beaten  In  any 
case,  this  amounted  to  giving  Russia  some 
very  substantial  concessions  for  free.  It  was 
stupid  to  bribe  the  Russians  Into  something 
they  could  hardly  have  been  bribed  out  of. 

3.  The  partitioning  of  Korea  along  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

4.  The  Marshall  mission  of  1946.  This  was 
based  on  an  unrealistic  view  of  both  China 
and  Marxism.  The  Chinese  yearned  for 
peace  In  1946,  not  Soviet-style  reforms;  and 
Marshall's  attempt  to  foist  Mao  Tse-tung,  the 
Communist  leader,  on  Chiang  was  roughly 
equivalent,  say,  to  foisting  Communist  Tog- 
Uatil  on  the  postwar  Italian  Government. 

5.  Suppression  of  the  Wedemeyer  Report  on 
China  In  1947.  When  the  Wedemeyer  Report 
was  suppressed  Life  published  Its  own  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  Report.  Had  the  speclfio 
recommendations  In  either  the  Wedemeyer 
Report  or  the  Bullitt  Report  for  extra  mili- 
tary aid  to  China  been  accepted  the  United 
fiutes  would  not  today  be  fighting  In  Korea. 


6.  Withdrawal  of  General  Hodge's  United 
States  occupation  forces  from  Korea  In  1948. 

7.  The  White  Paper  of  1949  and  tne  Ache- 
son  allow-the-dust-to-settle  China  policy. 
Plus  the  various  semiofficial  announcements 
that  "we  don't  need  Formosa"  as  a  part  of 
the  western  Pacific  defense  line. 

8.  The  Truman-Johnson  economy  on  de- 
fense (.see  below).  If  the  recommended 
♦  17,000.000,000  budget  had  been  accepted  in 
1949  there  would  be  more  stuff  moving  to 
Korea  now. 

9.  The  Truman  statement  of  June  1949 
that  "we  are  closer  to  world  peace  now  than 
8t  any  time  In  the  last  3  years." 

So  runs  our  own  check  ll.st  of  blunders  In 
Asia.  Other  checks  lists  will  differ  on  some 
points.  But  does  anyone  now  doubt  that 
great  mistakes  have  been  made?  Or  that 
recognition  of  these  mistakes  Is  the  first  step 
toward  bringing  their  corrections? 

Johnson  or  Acheson? 

In  the  last  2  weeks  or  so.  while  Inadequate 
American  forces  were  being  beaten  back  In 
Korea,  It  looked  as  If  Louis  Johnson  would 
have  to  take  the  rap.  But  to  put  the  biggest 
part  of  the  blame  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  to  judge  matters  superficially.  Our  weak- 
ness In  the  west  Pacific  was  caused  by  fun- 
damental errors.  TTiese  fundamental  errors 
were  the  errors  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson. 

Johnson  is  wide  open  to  criticism.  He 
made  much  too  much  blather  about  econo- 
mizing, and  a  case  could  be  made  for  his  re- 
tirement. But  he  was  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  the  President.  It  was  Truman  who 
scuttled  a  minimum  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram In  1948,  and  this  year,  when  Congress 
wanted  to  reinstate  some  of  the  cuts,  he 
opposed  It. 

Nevertheless  the  fundamental  reason  that 
we  were  so  unprepared  to  meet  the  Red  at- 
tack Is  that  Acheson  refused  to  face  the 
danger  of  the  Communist  advance  In  Asia. 
He  offered  the  military  chiefs  a  phony 
choice:  All-out  commitment  of  United 
States  strength  to  antl-Communlst  forces  In 
Asia  or  no  effective  resistance  at  all.  Nat- 
urally the  military  men,  hamstrung  by  econ- 
omy cuts,  backed  away.  Discouraged,  they 
made  no  plans  for  fighting  communism  in 
Asia. 

It  was  Acheson  who  was  Truman's  chief 
adviser  on  basic  policy,  and  Acheson  was 
also  Truman's  chief  allbl-lst.  It  was  Ache- 
son, not  Johnson,  who  befriended  Alger  Hiss 
and  was  mixed  up  with  the  Owen  Lattlmore 
crowd  In  the  State  Department  who  stupidly 
or  deliberately  played  Into  Communist  hands 
In  Asia.  Johnson  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  for  sending  a  mission  to  Formosa; 
it  was  Acheson  who  persuaded  Truman  to 
override  them.  Acheson  would  not  only 
have  let  Formosa  go  to  the  Communists,  he 
might  have  recognized  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  China,  If  he  could  have  got  away 
with  It — and  he  still  might. 

The  country  can  have  no  confidence  In 
the  conduct  of  our  struggle  against  commu- 
nism In  Asia  as  long  as  Acheson  Is  Secretary 
of  State.    Acheson  should  go. 


Do  Your  Share 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASS-^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Chelsea 
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Record.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Tuesday.  July 
25,1950: 

A  Job  rem  Amesicanb 

If  It  was  not  so  before.  It  certainly  la 
clear  from  the  President  s  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  the  situation  in  Korea  that 
there  is  a  tough  job  to  be  done  there,  and 
that  all  Americans  must  help  to  do  It.  His 
requests  are  for  substantial  manpower  for 
the  services,  controls  over  Ind'ostry  and  busi- 
ness, and  a  fund  of  $10,000,000,000. 

The  money  expended  \n  a  military  cam- 
paign is  the  least  Important  item  of  Its  c6et. 
Far  mc^re  significant  are  the  lives  lost  and 
Injin-les  suffered,  the  extravagant  consump- 
tion of  materials  and  energies,  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Nation's  normal  economy.  Yet 
the  money  cost  is  the  first  startling  Impres- 
sion. Ten  billion  dollars  Is  instantly  recog- 
nizable as  a  big  stun;  It  is  an  addition  of 
about  one-fourth  to  the  previous  national 
budget  and  will  presumably  multiply  by 
three  the  amount  of  the  anticipated  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  When  this  cash 
price  tag  on  the  Korean  operation  is  appre- 
ciated, then  perhaps  It  can  be  realized  how 
great  may  be  the  accompanying  price  in 
real  wealth  and  humanity. 

We  have  a  job  to  do,  and  It  Is  not  an 
easy,  casual  one.  For  most  of  us  the  chief 
part  at  the  outset  Is  to  calm  down,  to  reaUze 
that  we  are  in  for  a  hard  pull  and  adjust 
our  stride  to  It.  to  avoid  doing  foolish,  panicky 
things  like  rushing  to  buy  up  tires  or  sugar 
or  something  else.  The  more  quickly  we 
buckle  down  to  the  job  at  hand,  the  sooner 
we  should  be  able  to  end  it. 


Cleveland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

U   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a 
unique  celebration  in  Cleveland  this  past 
Sunday  where  the  Cleveland  Cultural 
Gardens  League  had  its  twenty-fifth 
birthday.  There  was  a  gaily  costumed 
pageant  of  the  different  nationahty 
groups  and  a  most  interesting  program 
in  that  part  of  Rockefeller  Park  set 
aside  by  the  city  for  these  cultural  gar- 
dens.   We  call  it  One  World  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  tha^  I  may  paint 
the  picture  of  this  unique  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday  last,  July  23, 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Cleveland  Cultural  Gardens.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  m  the  final  pa- 
rade and  pageant.  On  the  21st  of  June 
Cleveland's  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation: 

PSOCLAM.ATION   DiSICNATING   JULT    19   TO   JULT 

23.  1950.  AS  Clivkland  CtJLTUKAL  Gardens 

Dat 

Whereas  July  19  to  July  23.  1950  inclusive, 
will  mar.';  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and 
silver  jubilee  of  the  Cleveland  Cultural  Gar- 
dens In  the  city  of  Cleveland:  and 

Whereas  the  deve^**pment  of  the  Cleveland 
Cultural  Gardens  during  the  past  quarter 
century  has  been  the  basis  for  cementing  the 
various  racial  groups  of  Cleveland  and  has 
resulted  In  mutual  understanding  and  amity 
between  citizens  unrelated  in  origin  and  na- 
tional background  but  united  in  purpose:  and 


WberesA  throxighout  the  years  the  beautl- 
fxil  gardens  have  become  world  renowned 
and  contain  the  statues  of  many  national 
cultural  heroes  of  the  nations  of  the  w^ld: 
and 

Whereas  on  July  22.  1950,  the  Cleveland 
Cultural  Garden  League  will  unveil  a  statue 
honoring  the  memory  of  our  great  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  humane  poUcy  and 
fatherly  wisdom  was  the  Inspiring  force  in 
the  unity  of  this  great  Nation:  Now.  there- 
fore 

I.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  In  response  to  the  resolution  of 
council  pa.ssed  June  '26,  1950,  do  hereby  de- 
clare the  days  jf  July  19  to  July  23,  1950.  as 
Cxiltural  Garden  Days,  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  urge  all  citizens  of  greater  Cleve- 
land to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Cleve- 
land Cultural  Gardens  and  congratulate  the 
Cultural  Garden  League  of  Cleveland  upon 
this  anniversary  celebration  by  participation 
in  the  program  planned  for  this  occasion. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  21st  day 
of  June   1950. 

Thomas  A.  BcaKX, 

Mayor. 

On  Wednesday,  July  19,  a  plaque  was 
dedicated  in  the  Shakespeare  garden. 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans.  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.  C,  made  the  ad- 
dress; Mr.  Charles  J.  Wolfram,  president 
of  the  Cultural  Garden  League,  accepted 
the  plaque. 

On  Saturday.  July  22.  the  Lincoln 
shrine  in  the  American  Garden  was 
dedicated  with  the  following  moving 
program : 

Lincoln    Shrine    Dedication,    Ams^ican 
Garden 

Charles  J.  Wolfram,  president.  Cultural 
Garden  League,  presiding. 

National  anthem,  raising  the  ccriors  by  the 
American  Legion. 

Greetings.  Mrs.  Norma  Wulff,  president. 
American  Garden. 

Spirituals  by  St.  John's  Gospel  Choir,  Rob- 
ert Crowler,  director. 

Dedication  address,  Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Lincoln  In  Cleveland.  Albert  A.  Woldman, 
vice  president,  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
of  Ohio. 

Readmg  Gettysburg  Address,  Anthony  D. 
Maresh.  president,  Abraham  Lincoln  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio. 

Address,  Nathaniel  Howard,  editor,  Cleve- 
land News. 

Unveiling  of  Lincoln  memorial,  Sally  Cum- 
mins, granddaughter  of  Peter  Witt. 

Acceptance  of  Lincoln  memorial,  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Burke,  mayor  of  Cleveland. 

America. 

On  Sunday,  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  march  in  the  gay  parade  and  to  wit- 
ness the  final  international  pageant,  we 
celebrated  One  World  Day  as  shown  in 
the  following  program: 

St:ndat,  JtJi-T  23,  2  P.  M. 

One  World  procession  from  American  Gar- 
den to  Yugoslav  Garden,  Lt.  Col.  Jack  Persky, 
marshal. 

St.  Joseph's  Slovenian  Band,  Louis  Opalek, 
dir^tor. 

One  World  Day  chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis  W. 
PhUlips. 

National  anthem — Posting  the  colors  by 
the  American  Legion. 

Greetings.  Charles  J.  Wolfram,  president, 
Cultural  Garden  League. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Hon.  James  Donnelly,  president,  city  coim- 
cll. 

One  World  pageant,  adapted  from  Walt 
Whitmans  poem,  "Salute  the  World." 

Adaptation  of  script,  James  Morrison. 

Folk  lorist.  Leonard  Atistln. 

Winifred  Hodges,  director. 


Jane  Stephens,  radio  station  WJW:  B;iiko 
Townlee.  radio  sUtion  WHK.  narrators. 

Participating  groups  In  native  costumes; 
African.  American.  American  Legion.  Chmese, 
Czech,  Dutch.  English.  French.  Finnish,  Ger- 
man. Greek.  Hebrew.  Hungarian.  Irish.  Ital- 
ian. Japanese,  Lithuanian,  Mexican.  Norwe- 
gian. Polish.  Slovak.  Slovenian.  Swedish. 
Syrian-Lebanon.  Ukraini^. 

Singing  of  America. 

A  special  little  ceremony  took  place 
on  this  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Hun- 
garian Garden  imder  the  able  chairman- 
5*^11:  of  Judge  Julius  Kovachy.  This  was 
the  unveiling  of  an  interesting  bust  of 
the  great  Hungarian  writer  whose  master 
work.  The  Tragedy  of  Man,  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  This 
bust  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of 
a  great  number  of  Cleveland  citizens  of 
Hungarian  extraction.  It  is  the  work  of 
Prank  L.  Jirouch.  of  Cleveland  Heights. 

We  in  Cleveland  feel  that  our  cultural 
gardens,  extending  along  the  East  Bou- 
levard in  Rockefeller  Park,  are  a  tan- 
gible and*  living  manifestation  of  the 
workability  cf  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood. 

Planning  and  achieving  together,  rep- 
resentatives of  some  26  nationality 
groups  constituting  the  units  of  the 
Cleveland  Cultural  Garden  League  and 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  diversified  ele- 
ments of  Cleveland's  population,  have 
met  together  through  the  past  25  years 
to  develop  this  garden  chain  in  all  its 
beauty.  In  this  project  the  leag^ie  has 
had  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Eighteen  beautiful  gardens  lie  side  by 
side  each  representing  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  a  nationality  group.  As  a 
whole  they  signify  the  understanding, 
cooperation,  and  the  respect  for  each 
other's  traditions  of  the  many  national- 
ity groups  of  Cleveland.  Envisioned  by 
Mr.  Leo  \veidenthal,  its  honorary  presi- 
dent, carried  forward  by  its  president, 
Charles  J.  Wolfram,  its  treasurer,  Anton 
Grdina,  it-  secretary.  Mrs.  Peter  Mokris, 
and  its  executive  secretary.  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Phillips,  they  are  unique  in  America  and 
have  a  reputation  far  beyond  Cleveland 
and  even  the  United  States. 

The  Cultural  Garden  League  has  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  our  flne  citizens  who 
brought  tD  America  their  many  cultures. 
The  cultural  garden  movement  has  for 
25  years  demonstrated  in  a  miniature 
way  in  this  laboratory  that  people  have 
no  inherent  hatreds.  If  they  are  but  per- 
mitted to  know  each  other  they  work 
together  for  a  common  goal.  These  cul- 
tural gardens  of  Cleveland  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  unity  and  equality  as  well  as 
brotherhood.  They  are  a  revelation  of 
devotion  to  an  ancient  truth  and  bespeak 
the  foundation  principles  upon  which 
American  democracy  and  civilization 
must  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  give  us  in  Cleve- 
land the  greatest  joy  if  you  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  visit  our  cultural  gardens. 
We  would  take  you  in  at  Superior  Ave- 
nue where  the  American  Garden  is  and 
the  American  Legion  Peace  Garden,  and 
then  we  would  take  you  quietly  through 
the  Hebrew  Garden,  the  Shakespeare 
Garden,      the      Hungarian.      German. 
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Ukrainian.  Greek.  Italian.  Slovak.  Rus- 
sian. Czech.  Yugoslav,  and  ^oli.sh  Gar- 
dens. You  would  find  there  statues  and 
busts,  broi.ze  plaques.  50  in  all.  honoring 
cultural  leaders  who  have  contributed  to 
world  thuu'-;ht  anr'  the  advancement  of 
human  civilization.  In  the  name  ot  the 
Cleveland  Cultural  Garden  Leasue  I  ex- 
tend to  you  all  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
US. 


I  The  Schaefers  Talk  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

CF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

[  Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  web 
cf  bureaucracy  today  reaches  mto  prac- 
tically eveiT  home.  Our  citizens  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  cut  the 
red  tape  in  order  to  receive  justice. 

I  am  taking  the  .ibvrty  of  inserting  in 
the  Record  the  following  very  concise 
and  to  the  point  ;etter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  M.  Schaefer.  M:Millan.  Mich.. 
V.  hich  illustrates  how  little  our  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  over  the  problems  of 
the  individual: 

McMillan.  Mich  ,  J::ly  14.  1950. 
Hon    CHARLES  E.  Potter. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  farmers.  We  live  simply 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  Every  year  in  May  we 
grade,  cut.  and  olant  seed  potatoes.  When 
they  come  up  we  cultivate,  spray,  and  roque 
them.  For  4  months  we  nurse  them.  In 
September  we  dig  and  store  them.  By  Janu- 
ary or  February  we  are  grp  "ing.  bagging,  and 
shipping  them.  At  last  the  crop  is  sold. 
At  last  we  get  onld  for  9  montlis'  hari  labor. 
We  think,  but— 

The  Goveinment  buys  them.  So  we  wait 
for  our  money.  We  wait  and  wait.  We 
plant  and  cultivate  another  crop  and  wait. 
For  8  months  now  we  have  waited.  We  need 
the  money.  We  are  building  a  home,  and 
raising  children.  We  ask  you.  is  It  fair? 
In  March  Mr.  Government  is  Johnny-on-the- 
Spot  to  collect  the  few  dollars  income  tax 
we  pay.  "Pay  or  go  to  jail."  But  we  must 
wait  for  our  years  labors  until  he  gets  in  the 
mood  to  pay  us.  We  live  simply,  but  living 
costs  money. 

So  we  implore  you  to  stick  a  pin  in  the 
seat  of  the  big  fat  Government  worker  with 
his  feet  on  the  shiny  desk,  smoking  quarter 
cigars  we  pay  for.  and  make  him  send  us  our 
honestly  earned  money. 
Yours  sincerely. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Raymond  M.  Schaetes. 


Reserve  Officers  Association  Opposes 
Vorld  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m:.rks,    I    am    inclndiiit,    a    resolution 


adonted  by  the  Reserve  Oiflccrs  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  tho  subject 
of  federal  world  government.  This  out- 
standing patriotic  organizr-tion  is  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  any  effort  to  injei  our 
Government  into  a  world  g.oup  \^  herein 
the  overeignty  of  this  Government  is 
pl'iced  in  jeo.jardy. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Reserve  Officers  Association 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  26.  19'=0. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  Twenty-fourth  National  Convention  of 
t  \e  Rf  serve  Officers  .^ssoclatl()n  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  June  28-July  1,  1950: 

••Whereas  under  the  sponsorrhlp  of  an  or- 
ganization known  as  United  World  Federal- 
ists, there  has  been  made  and  will  be  made 
to  appear  on  the  election  ballots  of  several 
States  a  referendum  which.  In  effect,  man- 
dates the  congressional  delegations  from 
tl'-ose  States  to  take  the  lead  In  the  creation 
of  a  world  federal  government:  and 

'•Whereas  the  creation  of  a  world  federal 
government  as  proposed  by  the  .'nlted  World 
Federalists  would  require  the  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  the  sovereignty,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

•Whereas  such  action  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, under  existing  world  conditions,  and 
would  weaken  our  position  In  world  affairs 
for  peace  and  stabillf  ;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

'Resolved.  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciati  1  of  the  United  States.  In  convention 
assembled,  hereby  records  Its  opposition  to 
such  a  referendum  and  calls  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  to  defeat  such  referendum; 
and  be  It  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  State.s  urge  those  States 
who  '  ve  ratified  this  united  world  federalist 
movement  to  rescind  such  ratification." 

E.  A.  Evans. 
Executive  Director. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communi.sm : 

Communism 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Reporters  who  would  like  to  go  out  and 
crack  some  unsolved  Washington  mjsteries 
can  find  a  life's  work  in  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Bigger  news  stories  than  the  Hiss  case  still 
hide  in  those  tiles,  w-itlng  only  the  Ingenuity 
and  determination  and  push  of  Americans 
after  the  facts. 

Just  to  mention  a  couple,  what  do  you 
know  about  Sam  Carp  and  Walter  Krivltsky? 

You  win  find  the  firs,  trail  of  Sam  Carp 
beginning  in  volume  8,  page  4941.  From 
there  It  takes  off  into  the  Incredible  wild 
blue  yonder,  In  a  fashion  that  bewilders 
even  the  most  experienced  Inquirer  Into 
Washington  wild  life. 

Sam  Carp  has  a  brother-in-law  of  whom 
you  may  have  heard.  He  Is  known  as  Vyach- 
eslav  Molotov.  deputy  to  Josef  Stalin  In  the 
managment  of  the  Russian  Empire. 


Sam  Carp,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  came  on 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  September  18.  1939.  to  tell 
the  following  tale,  and  please  dont  get  the 
Idea   he   cai  le   unasked : 

1.  That  he  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Rus.'^la  la  1!  11.  entering  at  Philadelphia  on 
February  16  of  that  year.  His  age  then  was 
23   years. 

He  started  out.  as  so  many  Americans  have, 
working  with  his  hands  and.  as  so  many 
Americans  have,  he  rose  in  time  to  own  his 
own  business,  a  chain  of  gasoline  filling 
stStlons. 

In  1917,  he  became  an  American  citizen. 
Sometime  In  those  years.  Sams  testimony 
does  not  say  when,  his  sister  married  that 
Vyacheslav  "Sorlabln  who  took  the  revolu- 
tionary alias  Molotov.  meaning  •'hammer." 

So  while  old  Hammer  was  helping  kill  and 
enslave  people  over  In  Russia,  Sam  Carp  was 
learning  how  to  be  a  free  United  States 
citizen   and    projjerty  owner. 

2.  But  something  Inspired  Sam  to  go  back 
to  Russia  In  1934;  what,  he  does  not  say. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  back  to  Rus.sla 
he  went  w'.thln  a  lew  mtmths  after  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  so  foolishly  Invited  disaster  by 
granting  diplomatic  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sam's  testimony  Is  that  be  went 
over  In  1934  "to  make  a  dollar." 

How?  Sam's  testimony  Is  that  he  thought 
he  could  get  commissions  from  the  Soviet 
Government  as  Us  agent  here. 

Why?  Thev  already  had  a  large  organiza- 
tion In  New  York  called  Amtorg.  which  has 
been  found  In  the  years  since  to  do  a  neat 
Job  of  combining  espionage  with  trade. 
Surely  the  Amtorg  staff  w.ts  at  least  as  com- 
petent as  a  lone  filling-station  operator  at 
making  contracts  for  the  things  Stalin 
wanted. 

Just  the  same.  Sam  came  back  to  the 
United  States  of  America  from  that  1934  ex- 
ploratory trip,  and  In  1936  he  set  up  the  Carp 
Export  &  Import  Corp..  of  220  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Russia  and.  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sworn  testimony,  he  received 
an  order  to  buy  $100,000,000  worth  tt  goods 
for  the  Soviet  Government  from  United 
States  manufacturers. 

The  man  who  gave  him  the  commission 
was  not  his  brother-in-law,  Molotov,  but 
the  commissar  of  foreign  trade,  named 
Rosengoltz, 

Rosengoltz,  Just  for  a  little  side-bar  story, 
was  commissar  of  foreign  trade  In  1936,  full 
of  Important  bureaucratic  dignity. 

But  within  a  few  months  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, charged  v.iih  treason  against  Stalin. 
Andrei  Vyshlnsky.  the  present  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  was  prosecutor. 

One  of  the  weirdest  of  all  courtroom  fan- 
tasies in  that  whole  long-drawn,  eerie  pro- 
ceeding commonly  called  the  Moscow  purge 
trials  Involved  Rosengoltz, 

Vyshlnsky  asked  him  If.  when  arrested,  he 
had  not  In  his  hip  pocket  a  piece  of  bread. 
He  admitted  it.  And  inside  the  bread  was 
there  not  a  cloth?  Yes.  And  Inside  the 
cloth  there  was  a  piece  of  paper?     Yes. 

And  on  that  hidden  piece  of  paper.  Inside 
the  bread  and  Inside  the  cloth,  guess  what? 
On    that    piece   of    paper   was   written    a 
prayer, 

Rosengoltz  collapsed  and  admitted  the 
awful  truth,  but  said  he  didn't  carry  the 
prayer  around  because  he  believed  In  It  him- 
self.    He  did  It  Just  to  please  his  wlf*. 

He  blubbered  all  over  the  place  and  "con- 
fessed "  all  manner  of  crimes,  and  In  due 
time  he  was  shot.     Naturally. 

But  nothing  In  Rosengoltz'  fantastic  case 
compares  with  the  facts  on  Sam  Carp's  Ex- 
port &  Import  Co.  and  the  commission  he 
brought  home  to  buy.  among  other  things, 
two  United  States-made  outtleshlps,  com- 
plete. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  inrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dc  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism : 

COMMCh  ISM 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Could  you  arrange,  please,  to  buy  a  United 
States-made  battleship  for  Stalin?  Make  It 
two,  while  you're  at  It.  And  to  be  safe,  hire 
a  Democratic  national  committeeman  as  at- 
torney, for  t32,'J00.  And  be  sure  also  to  get 
a  625.000  rubllclty  man. 

He  il  be  worth  it,  for  he  learned  his  trade 
at  the  Democratic  National  Committee  un- 
der the  command  of  Charlie  Mlcbeisun,  mus- 
ter  penman. 

The  above  Is  a  true  rtory. 
Volume  8  of  the  hearings  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  will 
show  you  sworn  testimony  on  the  subject. 
The  witness  is  one  Sam  Carp,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Until  1936.  Sam  Carp  was  Just  as  obscure 
filling-station  operator  In  Bridgeport.  But 
that  year,  for  some  incredible  reason,  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  gave  him  a 
commission  to  buy  ilOO.000.000  worth  of 
Items  In  the  United  States  of  America,  In- 
cluding two  35.000-ton  tMittleships. 

What's  more.  It  actually  gave  him  very 
large  chunks  of  cash,  the  total  amount  un- 
dlsck^sed  to  this  day.  which  he  used  to  buy 
and  hire  In  a  very  grand  way. 

How  could  this  have  happened  to  a  fllllng- 
Etation  operator?  A  good  question,  and  not 
entirely  answered  Ly  the  fact  that  Sam 
Carp's  brother-in-law  was  Vyacheslav  Molo- 
tov, No.  2  man  to  Josef  Stalin. 

I  have  touched  on  this  almost  unbelievable 
story  of  Sam  Carp,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  two  battleshlF>8  for  a  reason.  The  C'Om- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  started  on 
It  In  1939  but  never  got  the  ciuse  finished. 

It  still  ought  to  be  explained  In  full. 
Maybe  somebody,  somewhere,  will  read  this 
and  come  up  with  the  missing  evidence. 

The  facta  of  record  show  that  Carp  ac- 
tually went  to  Glbbp  ft  Cox.  the  famous  ship 
designers,  and  showed  them  credentials  suf- 
ficient for  them  to  go  to  work  on  the  battle- 
ships 

There  naturally  arose  the  question  of 
whether  an  American  ship-designing  firm 
doing  business  with  our  Navy  all  the  time 
could  undertake  the  Job. 

Enter  one  Joseph  Z.  Dallnda.  of  New  York 
City,  who  appears  before  the  committee  on 
September  19,  1939,  and  says  that  he  Is  a 
patent  developer. 

Mr.  Dallnda  Is  one  of  those  International 
operators  who  live  by  their  wits,  and  so  tells 
a  long  story  of  intrigues  and  struggles  from 
the  time  he  left  his  native  Russia  In  1915. 
In  1937.  Mr.  Dallnda  was  Introduced  to 
Sam  Carp  by  a  Mr  Benenson.  whom  Mr. 
Daltnda  had  met  at  the  Republican  Club. 
And  so  It  went. 

Sam  Cam  showed  Dallnda  his  credentials 
as  a  $100,000,000  special  buyer  for  Stalin. 
They  started  negotiating  on  a  fuse  that 
Dallnda  held,  but  soon  got  onto  the  battle- 
ship Issue. 

How  could  permission  be  obtained  for 
Glbbs  &  Cox  to  draw  those  plans  and  how 
could  the  shipbuilders  get  authority  to  build 
If  plans  were  drawn? 

I  cannot  here  reweave  the  whole  pattern. 
It  is  too  complex. 


Carp  swore  he  hired  one  Preston  McGood- 
win,  ex-anl8tant  to  Charlie  Mlchelaon  at  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  for  •26,000. 
He  hired  Scott  Ferris.  Democratic  national 
committeeman,  for  932.000. 

Dallnda  testified  that  he  had  recommended 
these  gentry  to  Carp  and  further  testified 
that  he  got  $12,600  of  the  money  paid  Good- 
win and  $8,000  of  the  money  paid  Perrla. 

A  memorandum  of  Dallnda's  stated  that 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  discussed  tbo 
little  biulness  of  Sam  Carp's  battleship  buy- 
ing with  "his  superior,"  meaning  President 
Roosevelt,  and  that  It  was  further  debated  at 
several  Cabinet  meetings. 

Upshot.  Glbbs  ti  Cox  were  told  to  go  ahead. 
So  they  drew  plans  for  a  battleship  not  of 
35,000  tons,  but  nearer  60,000  tons,  and  got 
a  fee  of  $150,000.  paid  cash-ln-hand  by  Sam 
Carp. 

The  plans  were  taken  to  Moscow,  studied 
by  the  Soviet  Navy  and.  as  the  Japanese  used 
to  do  In  such  matters,  refused. 

Dallnda's  files  were  a  crazy  hovise  of  oddi- 
ties. One  item  was  a  cablegram  to  Stalin  In 
Dallnda's  admitted  handwriting,  saying 
"deeply  sympathize  with  your  sorrow  losing 
your  mother,  June  10,  1937." 

But  the  old  International  traveling  man 
was  vehement  in  denying  that  was  his  own 
message.  He  claimed  It  was  Sam  Carp's. 
But  how  did  Sam  Carp  write  In  Dallnda's 
handwriting? 

This  business  of  Sam  and  the  battleships 
has  never  been  unraveled  all  the  way.  The 
record  Is  studied  with  unsolved  clues  and 
names  of  note.  Who  will  pick  It  up  and 
finish  the  story? 

For  now  another  mystery — the  Krivltsky 
case. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOT  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism: 

Communism 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Here  Is  a  murder  story,  unfinished,  from 
the  files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Like  the  unfinished  mystery  of  Sam  r-arp, 
brother-in-law  to  Molotov.  who  tried  to  buy 
two  United  States-made  battleships,  it  In- 
vites action  by  reporters  who  think  they 
hH%e  seen  everything. 

I  have  Intrmluced  these  sample  cases  from 
the  committee's  published  records  Just  to 
show  how  much  untapped  news  they  still 
contain,  and  further  to  demonstrate  the 
effrontery  and  force  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  the  United  States  of  America, 

Tne  present  case  concerns  an  ex-spy  for 
Russia  known  to  the  world  as  Gen,  Walter 
Krivltsky,  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  1939 
and  next  made  the  news,  found  shot  dead  in 
a  Washington  hotel  room. 

Whlttaker  Chambers,  the  man  who  has 
never  yet  told  all,  knows  some  things  about 
the  Krivltsky  case. 

Krivltsky  was  born  in  the  Russian  Ukraine 
In  18S9.  His  name  was  Samuel  Ginsberg. 
From  childhood  he  was  a  revolutionary 
against  the  Czarlst  go'  nment,  and  In  1921 
he  got  his  reward. 

He  was  made  a  political  commissar  of  the 
Soviet  Army.  His  duty  was  to  see  that 
soldiers   were  properly   disciplined   ^o   com- 


munism, and  so  well  did  he  do  his  Job  that  In 
1923  he  went  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  to  precipitate  the  revolution 
there  that  was  to  overturn  all  Europe. 

The  revolution  In  Germany  was  a  bloody 
failure,  but  Krivltsky  wa«  a  rising  star  In 
communism's  bureaucracy,  so  the  failure  did 
not  matter.  He  rose  in  the  Red  Army  to  be- 
come a  general,  and  eventuaJy  to  chief  of 
Soviet  military  Intelligence  for  western 
Europe. 

His  headquarters  were  In  Paria,  but  he 
roved  the  Continent,  hiring  spies  and  cor- 
rupting Europeans  of  all  possible  shades  and 
kinds  for  Stalin. 

But  back  home  In  Russia  things  were  not 
so  good  again.  Dear  old  Stalin  had  begun 
to  kill  ofT  everybody  who  might  conceivably 
differ  with  him  on  how  the  Communist  sys- 
tem should  operate. 

To  get  killed  you  didn't  have  to  be  antl- 
Communlst.  You  Just  only  needed  to  ofler 
Stalin  an  argument  on  anything. 

By  1937  the  Moscow  trials,  as  they  were 
called,  had  Krivltsky  coming  apart  at  the 
seams.  No  doubt,  too,  he  was  Influenced  by 
the  life  of  western  Europe,  so  superior  to 
anything  he  had  known  back  home. 

So  Krivltsky  Jumped. 

He  made  ^s  way  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  did  an  amazing  feat  of  proptie- 
sying.  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  April 
22.  1939.  carried  it. 

Krivltsky  forecast  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact 
that  came  on  in  August  of  1939  to  ptill  the 
trigger  for  World  War  n. 

He  continued  to  tell  the  Inside  story  of 
communism's  nature  until  he  was  shot  dead, 
here   in  Washington. 

The  most  Interesting  and  Important  aspect 
of  Krivltsky 's  disclosures  deals  with  a  matter 
I  have  mentioned  In  this  series  before,  the 
close  understanding  the  CommunLsts  had 
with  German  desperado  factions  both  before 
and  after  the  rise  of  Hitler. 

According  to  Krivltsky,  Stalin  decided  as 
early  as  1934,  when  Hitler  shook  Germany 
with  his  famous  blood  purge  of  the  Nazis, 
that  here  was  a  man  with  whom  he  could 
do  business. 

Indeed,  as  early  as  December  28,  1933. 
Stalin's  No.  2  man,  Molotcv,  declared: 

"Our  relations  with  Germany  have  always 
occupied  a  distinct  place  in  our  international 
relations  •  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
cause  on  its  part  for  any  change  of  policy 
toward   'Germany." 

How  much  plainer  cotild  the  invitation 
be?  And  the  developing  records  show  even 
plainer  that  It  was  not  Stalin,  who  refused 
to  do  business  with  Hitler,  between  1933  and 
1939,  bu<-  Hitler,  who  brushed  off  Stalin. 

In  1936  Krivltsky  disclosed  he  was  ordered 
to  soften  up  Soviet  activity  in  Germany  and. 
In  1937.  while  all  the  propaganda  mills  were 
grinding  out  a  line  atralnst  the  Nazis.  Stalin 
sent  one  David  Kandelakl  to  Berlin  as  his 
private  and  special  envoy  to  make-a  deal. 

And  so.  Krlvitsky  said,  the  wooing  con- 
tinued until  thp  great  success  of  1939.  Krlvit- 
sky's  story  has  since  been  confirmed  by  cap- 
tured German  Government  records. 

But  when  he  told  it  in  the  months  before 
the  war.  who  in  the  Roosevelt  administration 
listened?  Stalin  listened,  anyhow.  And  the 
end  was  a  bullet  for  Krivltsky.    That,  next. 
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REcoao,  I  include  the  followins  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism : 

Communism 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
Murder  as  a  fine  art  Is  an  Item  that  hardly 
fits  into  the  average  dally  calculation  of 
Americans.  Least  of  nil  Is  it  our  habit  to 
think  of  murder  as  an  ordinary  instrument 
of  p<jlitics  here  in  this  beautiful  city  of 
Washington. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  for  today  some  facts 
on  a  political  murder  In  this  capital,  still 
unsolved,  in  the  sense  that  the  murderer 
has  never  been  arrested  even  though  his 
probable  identity  is  known. 

I  have  already  told  how  one  Walter  Kri- 
vitsky,  a  general  of  the  Soviet  army  Intelli- 
gence, quit  Stalin  In  1937  and  came  on  here 
in  1939  to  testify  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  solving  details 
on  the  background  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
of  August  1939  that  pulled  the  trigger  on 
World  War  II. 

Now.  to  tell  as  much  as  there  Is  to  tell, 
about  how  he  died. 

There  Is  a  record  that  Krlvltsky  left  the 
United  States  in  December,  1939,  but  where 
he  went.  I  do  not  know,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  find  there  is  no  record  of  when  he  re- 
turned. He  next  appears  in  the  public  rec- 
ord on  the  Thursday  before  his  death  on 
Sunday.  February  10,  1941. 

On  this  Thursday  he  showed  up  at  the 
home,  near  Charlottesville.  Va.,  of  Eitel  Wolf 
Dobert,  former  Nazi  storm  trooper,  and  his 
wife  Marguerite.  He  came  unannounced  and 
nobody  knows  who  brought  him. 

On  Friday,  February  8,  Mrs.  Dobert  drove 
him  to  Charlottesville  where  he  purchased 
an  automatic  pistol. 

On  Sunday  Mrs.  Dobert  drove  him  to 
Washington.  He  said  he  was  going  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Dobert  let  him  out  of  the  car  at 
the  Union  Station  plaza  late  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  But  instead  of  leaving  town, 
Krivitsky  checked  in  at  the  Bellevue  hotel, 
15  E  Street  NW. 

The  next  morning  a  maid.  Thelma  Jack- 
son, rapped  at  the  door  several  times  and 
received  no  answer.  About  9:30,  when  she 
still  got  no  answer,  she  op)ened  the  door  with 
her  pass  key  and  saw  Krivitsky,  dead  with 
his  pistol  by  his  left  hand. 

Three  notes  in  Krivitskys  handwriting 
were  found  In  the  room.  One  was  to  his 
lawyer,  a  respected  citizen  of  New  York 
named  Louis  Waldman.  asking  help  for 
Krivitsky's  wife  and  child  and  further  pro- 
tection foi  the  Doberts  who  "didn't  know 
why  I  bought  the  gun." 

A  second  saying  much  the  same  thing  was 
to  a  friend,  Suzanne  La  FuUette,  cousin  of 
the  former  Wisconsin  Senator. 

The  third  was  to  his  wife,  saying,  "I  want 
to  live  very  badly  but  it  is  impossible." 

None  was  an  explanation  of  matters  sur- 
rounding or  leading  up  to  Krivitsky's  death. 
The  nearest  thing  we  have  to  that  is  a  dis- 
closure by  Waldman  that  on  January  7  Miss 
La  Follette  received  a  letter  from  one  Paul 
Wohl  of  New  York : 

"Please  Inform  our  honorable  friend  that 
an  ominous  person  is  in  New  York — Hans." 
When  Krivitsky  learned  of  this,  said  Wald- 
man, he  cried  out:  "I  am  a  dead  man.    Hans 
never  misses.  ' 

Did  Krivitsky  kill  himself  at  the  direct  in- 
struction oi  Hans  to  purchase  the  lives  of  his 
wife  and  child?  Or  did  he  Just  voluntarily 
kill  himself  In  the  hope  that  would  satisfy 
Stalin  and  maybe  the  other  two  would  efcape 
by  neglect? 

Either  way.  it  was  murder  Just  as  much  as 
If  Hans  held  the  gun  In  his  own  haml. 

Well,  there  is  Just  this  to  add:  Mrs  Kri- 
vitsky and  the  little  b<'y  were  taken  to  Florida 
by  Whittaker  Ch;uuUt'rs,  the  man  uoliocly 
believed. 


Then  they  were  hid  out  by  Chambers  (-n 
two  different  Marland  farms.  They  are  still 
In  hiding  to  this  day. 

Chambers"  own  life  was  at  stake,  yet  he 
risked  it  again  for  these  two  other  fUj^ttives 
from  Stalin's  guns,  and  that  is  a  thUig  in  his 
favor. 

And  now  you  have  read  all  I  have  to  tell 
you  for  now  on  this  matter,  but  you  jtre  wel- 
come to  finish  it,  if  you  can. 

I  also  leave  the  whole  chapter  of  the  Hcuise 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  at  this 
point.  I  have  undertaken  to  show  that  us 
files  have  never  been  properly  reported  and 
that  much  remains  to  be  developed,  and  I 
think  that  Is  established.  So  on  to  the  next 
Installment. 


Soviet  Russia  and  the  Korean  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  itEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

OF    INDI\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  lawfully  decreed 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal 
of  the  North  Korean  invaders. 

The  United  Nations  further  lawfully 
decreed  that  all  member  nations  render 
every  assistance  in  enforcing  that  decree. 

The  United  Nations  further  decreed 
that  no  member  nation  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  North  Korean  invaders.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Now.  it  is  known  that  North  Koreans 
are  using  Russian-made  implements  of 
war  in  pro.secuting  this  insurrection 
against  constituted  and  lawful  authority 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  record  seems  to  disclose  that  the 
de  facto  government  of  North  Korea  was 
established  in  collusion  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  that  de  facto  government 
which  is  prosecuting  this  insurrection— 
with  Russian  weapons. 

In  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  who  know- 
in.sly  furnishes  the  weapons  by  which  a 
crime  is  accomplished  is  equally  guilty. 
He  may  never  lay  a  finger  to  a  trigger. 
But  if  he  performs  his  agreed  role  in  an 
unlawful  enterprise,  he  is  a  coconspira- 
tor. He  shares  equal  guilt,  for  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  the  hand  of  one  conspira- 
tor is  the  hand  of  all,  and  the  voice  of  one 
is  the  voice  of  all. 

It  is  therefore  an  indisputable  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  Soviet  Unim  is 
arming  this  insurrection,  then  she  is  in 
contempt  of  the  lawful  decree  of  the 
United  Nations. 

No  government  can  survive  unless  it 
upholds  its  lawful  authority  a;;ainst  con- 
tempt and  crimes  and  violent  insurrec- 
tion, not  only  a'^ainst  the  immediate  of- 
fender but  a.uainst  his  accessories  and 
coconspirators  as  well. 

Authority  is  an  attribute  of  .sover- 
eignty. Sovereignty  arises  from  the  will 
of  the  peop.'e.  from  their  consent  to  be 
governed  and  protected. 

Sovereignty  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed  does  not  degrade:  rather  it 
elevates  individual  dignity.     Tlie  sanre 


must  henceforth  be  recognized  by  Indi- 
vidual nations. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  Illustrious  48 
States  of  our  Union.  This  formula  of 
law  and  order  under  constituted  author- 
ity must  encircle  the  war-torn  world  if  it 
is  to  escape  a  universal  reii^n  of  terror. 

This  is  now  an  age  of  horror.  Forces 
that  trifle  with  creation  itself  are  the 
slaves  of  mortal  and  fallible  men. 

Sovereignty  arises  from  the  people. 
From  2.000.000.000  people,  through  their 
respective  governments,  the  United  Na- 
tions became  the  repository  of  their  con- 
sent to  be  governed  and  the  guardian  of 
their  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  for  over  a  half 
million  of  those  people,  one  of  every  3,700 
persons  on  this  globe.  They  are  brave 
people.  They  will  fight  for  law  and  order. 
I  believe  they  do  not  expect  us  to  police 
the  world  alone.  I  doubt,  and  I  believe 
they  doubt,  our  ability,  our  duty,  or  even 
ourright  to  do  so.  But  they  do  expect  us 
to  uphold,  and  what  is  just  as  important,  '' 
submit  to  lawful  international  authority. 
And  what  is  more,  they  expect  other  na- 
tions to  do  likewise.  And  they  expect 
me  to  ask  our  Government  to  advocate 
law  enforcement  in  the  councils  of  the 
United  Nations. 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  to  you 
today. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  only  hope  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  its  lawful 
authority  fades  away  like  the  setting  sun, 
then  the  sunrise  of  peace  may  look  down 
upon  a  bleak  and  lifeless  planet. 

So  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  power- 
ful nation,  we  cannot,  and  we  must  not. 
let  timidity  and  indecision  dissolve  the 
authority  which  is  our  only  hope  for 
peace  under  law  and  order. 

Tlie  United  Nations  cannot,  and  must 
not,  ignore  the  accessory  nor  the  cocon- 
spirator, else  it  renounces  the  greatest 
principle  of  justice,  equal  rights  under 
law. 

The  United  Nations  must,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  determine  at  once  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  arming  the  Korean  insurrec- 
tion in  contempt  of  her  lawful  authority. 
If  she  docs  not.  then  the  United  Nations 
is  dead.  The  United  Nations  should  con- 
vene its  proper  body  or  tribunal  and 
summon  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  an 
inquiry.  Our  Government  should,  if  we 
have  the  facts,  prefer  the  charge  and  de- 
mand an  immediate  determination  of  the 
facts.  We  should  make  it  clear  we  will 
be  bound  by  any  lawful  decree  or  legis- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
other  nations  must  be  likewise  bound. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  appear,  she 
should  be  tried  in  absentia. 

If  the  charge  is  found  to  be  true,  then 
the  United  Nations  should  use  every 
available  weapon  at  her  command,  or  at 
th»  command  of  her  loyal  members  to 
enforce  her  lawful  decree  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  every  loyal  nation 
must  be  expected  to  vigorously  act  at 
every  point  where  Soviet  Union  activity 
is  sustaining  this  armed  insurrection.  It 
Is  not  proper  that  we  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

The  United  Nations  should  not  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  select  and  concen- 
trate her  power  t  one  point.  If  .she  is 
making  war  upon  the  United  Nations, 
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then  she  should  understand  that  the 
United  Nations,  all  of  them,  will  take 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  sub- 
due her. 

It  is  a  frightful  suggestion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  In  the  light  of  history,  the 
alternative  is  unspeakable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world  have  been  dimmed.  The  United 
Nations,  once  our  bright  hope,  electri- 
fied the  world  by  swift  action  in  Korea. 
But  now  that  hope  ebbs  as  she  trifles 
v  ith  the  real  aggressor. 

If  the  action  I  suggest  here  were 
taken,  and  if  the  loyal  members  of  the 
United  Natioiis  will,  as  America  has, 
fight  with  everything  they  have,  we  can 
subdue  this  contempt  for  law  and  order. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  I  sug- 
gest may  mean,  in  a  practical  sense,  war 
with  all  its  horrors. 

But  we  also  know  that  unless  we  es- 
tablish la  .'  and  enforce  order  in  the 
vorld,  then  there  can  be  no  peace. 

If  I  am  to  ask  the  boys  I  represent  to 
die,  I  want  to  believe  that  the  goal  for 
which  they  fight  is  worth  dying  for. 
Each  generation  must  live  and  struggle 
for  future  generations  as  well  as  for 
itself.  But  the  time  for  blind  struggle 
is  past. 

And  above  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  in  this  dangerous  era  we  must  gird 
ourselves,  either  to  protect  ourselves,  or 
as  I  hope,  to  uphold  United  Nations 
authority. 

But  as  our  sons  make  their  sacrifices. 
I  ?s  a  Member  of  this  House,  will  insist 
that  we  on  the  home  front  must  match 
their  sacrifices  as  best  we  can;  it  will 
not  be  soft  for  them,  and  we  should  not 
expect  it  to  be  soft  for  us. 


Return  of  Certain  Territories  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONNECTirXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATI\"ES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  addressed  to  him  by 
Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  representing 
over  6  000.000  persons  of  Polish  ante- 
cedents. This  excerpt  is  from  the  Polish 
Weekly  Pittsburgher,  published  June  23. 
1950: 

Hon.  Dt-AH  G.  AcHtscN. 

Secretary  of  State.  State  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Skciut.ibt  :  At  a  plenary  meeting 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  held  on  June  9.  1950.  at  Chi- 
cago, 111..  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
register  with  the  State  Department  cur  ob- 
jection with  Its  recently  expressed  attitude 
regarding  the  question  of  present  Germany, 
and  more  particularly,  regarding  the  Polish- 
German  agreement  concerning  the  Oder- 
Niesse  boundaries. 

The  Polish  .American  Congress,  reflecting 
the  views  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
considers  the  opinions  expressed  by  officials 
of  the  State  Department  to  the  e3ect  that 
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the  Oder-Niesse  boundary  lacks  all  finality 
ae  being  Inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged 
policy  of  our  Government  and  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

President  Truman  at  Potsdam  recognized 
Poland  s  right  to  the  given  territory  and  gave 
his  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  German 
population  from  it.  Furthermore,  our  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  Poland's  administration 
of  this  land.  The  clause  In  the  Potsdam 
agreement  about  ratification  of  the  boun- 
daries by  a  peace  conference  has  been  prop- 
erly understood  to  be  a  mere  formality  and 
nothing  else. 

The  attitude  taken  by  our  resjxDnslble  rep- 
resentatives from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  at  Stuttgart  to  the  recent  statement 
of  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  ob- 
viously calcultaed  to  appease  Germany — 
only  lend  to  break  the  spirit  of  resistance  In 
Poland  and  In  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  faith  of  the  Polish  people 
as  well  as  that  of  other  countries  whose 
hopes  are  pinned  on  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  United  States  is  shaken  as  a  result  of 
the  inconsistency  and  unreliabUity  of  our 
political  trends. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  until 
now  successfully  counteracted  the  Moscow 
propaganda  and  pressure  by  reassuring  the 
Polish  i>eople  and  encouraging  them  to  have 
faith  In  America  and  .to  resist  Russian  dom- 
ination. 

Today  Moscow  engineered  this  new  fraud 
as  a  strategic  move  In  the  psychological  war 
by  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a  cause 
that  Is  cloee  and  dear  to  every  Pole.  Yet  ovir 
Government  expressed  itse'J  in  way  that 
will  undoubtedly  hurt  the  Poles,  undermine 
their  faith  and  break  their  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. 

We  share  the  conviction  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple that  the  Oder-Nlesse  line  and  the  return 
of  the  recovered  territories  to  Poland  Is 
wholly  Justified  while  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  In  this  matter  only  tends 
to  demoralize  and  weaken  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  The  attitude  of  our  offi- 
cials also  encourages  the  Germans  in  the 
western  part  to  inflame  their  youth  with  a 
new  line  of  propageinda  based  on  America's 
policy  regarding  that  area.  The  German 
Frankenstein  has  already  unleashed  a  new 
fury  of  nationalistic  fervor  which  consti- 
tutes a  great  danger. 

We  plead,  therefore,  with  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  your  Department  abide  by  its  orig- 
inal approval  of  the  Oder-Nies.«e  boundary 
and  thus  prevent  the  United  States  from 
appeasing  an  enemy  at  the  expanse  of  an 
ally. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Rozm.irek. 
President,  Polish  American  Congress. 


Sugar  Quota  Suspensions  Are  Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF   ARKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>TATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  throu.shout 
the  country  regarding  the  problem  of 
maintaining  adequate  sugar  supplies. 
My  information  ib  that  the  large  sugar 
supplies  in  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii 
could  be  made  available  for  consumption 
in  this  country  by  further  relaxing  the 
restrictions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce    earned    a    strong    editorial 


urging  the  administration  to  stispend 
sugar  quotas.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  portions  of  this 
editorial  statement  and  trust  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  will  act  vig- 
orously to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumers : 

American  import  restrictions  on  sugar 
constitute  an  open  invitation  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites  to  grab  at  least  a  j>art  of 
these  supplies  in  Cuba  from  directly  under^ 
our  own  noses.  For  some  time,  there  has 
been  a  strong  suspicion  that  Russia  has  been 
doing  exactly  that,  because  sugar  purchases 
from  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gtilf  areas 
have  been  sharply  expanded. 

Since  the  current  wave  of  sugar  hoarding 
has  not  been  restricted  to  the  United  Stales 
but  has  been  world-wide,  a  large  part  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  surplus  actually  has  already 
disappeared  Into  thin  air.  U  we  don't  act 
quickly  to  Increase  the  flow  of  sugar  Into 
the  United  States,  we  may  find  out  to  our 
sorrow  that,  before  the  year  Is  out.  the  sugar 
surplus  actually  has  turned  into  a  shortage. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  act.  But  no  fur- 
ther time  should  be  lost  In  suspending  the 
quota  provisions  ci  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  would  enable  us  to  purchase  what 
remains  of  Cuba's  sugar  reserve  slocks,  esti- 
mated at  some  700  000  tons  before  the  start 
of  the  Korean  war  but  drawn  down  to  a  mere 
177.000  tons  by  now.  In  addition,  there  still 
are  125.000  tons  of  sugar  surplus  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  another  100.000  tons  in  HawaU 
which  are  now  being  kept  away  from  do- 
mestic consumption  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Sugar  experts  believe  that  quota  suspen- 
sion would  attract  an  additional  200.000 
tons  of  sugar  from  foreign  producing  areas 
ether  than  Cuba,  because  prices  in  the  United 
States  still  are  above  the  world  price  level. 
So  why  hesitate? 

There  Is  no  other  commodity  that  holds  a 
similar  key  position  in  the  fight  against  food 
hoarding  as  sugar.  Even  coffee  runs  a  poor 
second  when  it  comes  to  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion. 

That  is  why  determined  action  by  the 
administration  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
hoarding  of  sugar.  Since  there  is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  doing  this  by  suspending  sugar 
quotas  and  thereby  opening  the  way  Into  the 
United  States  for  every  pound  of  surplus 
sugar  available  anywhere  outside  this  coun- 
try, this  Is  exactly  what  should  be  done  and 
done  immediately. 

If  there  Is  any  chance  of  stopping  the  sugar 
hoarder — and  that  Includes  the  commercial 
user  as  well  as  the  housewife — this  is  It. 


Resolution  of  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOT'SE  OF  EO'RESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last.  Col.  Benjamin  T.  Anuskewicz. 
double-Purple  Heart  veteran  of  both 
World  Wars,  of  Great  Neck.  Long  Island, 
chairman  of  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  presented  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  a  resolution  of  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 
strongly  supporting  President  Truman  in 
the    present    Korean    conflict.     Under 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  resolution. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans  In  special  ses- 
sion held  in  Chicago.  lU..  this  18lh  day  of 
July.  1950.  resolve  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Invasion  of  Southern  Korea 
by  the  Communist  armies  threatens  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  free  world;  and 

••Whereas  the  United  States,  acting  under 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  has  taken 
active  measures  to  upheld  the  rule  of  law  by 
halting  Communist  aggression:    and 

••Whereas  the  more  than  50.000  American 
veterans  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  traditionally  patriotic  citizens  who 
have  fought  In  both  World  Wars,  appreciate 
the  peril  to  the  Republic  and  therefore  de- 
sire to  place  themselves  on  record  with  their 
steadfast  loyalty  and  support  in  this  crisis: 
Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  commend  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  for  sending  military  aid  to  South 
Korea;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolred.  That  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  pledge  itself  and  its  members 
to  support  our  Government  with  our  lives 
and  our  honor  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
further  pledge  it.self  to  do  the  utmost  to 
secure  and  preserve  peace  and  liberty  for  all 
mankind;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Harry  S.  Truman.  President 
of  the  United  States:  Louis  E.  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress." 

Lawfenck  M   Kocinski. 

Satiorial  Commander. 

H£L£N    K.    KMIEC, 

National  Adjutant. 


Korean  Crisis  Versus  "Yes  Man** 
Psychology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSVLV.^NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  5,  1950.  I  addressed  the  House  en 
the  subject  "Yes  Man"  Psychology  Is 
Ruining  Our  National  Defense. 

In  view  of  the  current  crisis  in  Korea 
and  the  discussion  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  condition  of  our  national  de- 
fense my  remarks  last  April  are  very 
timely.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  call 
them  to  your  attention: 
(Remarks  by  Representative  James   E    Van 

Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,   in  the  Hou.se  of 

Representatives,  April  5.  1950.  titled  "  "Yes 

Man'  Psychology  Is  Ruining  Our  Naticnal 

Defense  "1 

••Yis  Man  "  Pstcholccy  Is  RtnwiNC  Our 
National  Defense 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that 
all  of  you  enjoyed  Chairman  Vinson's  coia- 
ments  on  the  question  of  national  defense. 
There  Is  no  man  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  who  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  the 
buUdlng  of  our  national  defense  than  is  the 
gentleman  from  Cieorgla.  His  long  career 
here  in  Congress  as  a  champion  for  our  Armed 
Forces  properly  labels  him  as  a  »pokesman 
for  thoee  of  us  who  believe  that  the  security 
of  our  country  can  best  be  protected  by  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

To  further  Chairman  Vinson's  discussion 
of  national  defense  I  should  like  to  consume 
the  time  allotted  me  in  discussing   what  1 


consider  one  of  the  most  dangerous  practices 
that  has  ever  been  permitted  to  develop. 
This  practice  which  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  "yes  man"  psychology,  concerns  informa- 
tion given  to  congressional  committees  by 
spokesmen  of  our  armed  services  only  after  It 
has  been  screened  by  the  head  of  their  de- 
partment (ir  by  someone  in  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. It  simply  means  that  congres- 
sional committees  are  not  getting  first-hand 
information  on  the  needs  and  the  state  of 
our  national  defense  by  those  qualified  by 
position  and  experience. 

There  are  two  factors  in  this  "yes  man" 
psychology  that  brought  about  this  danger- 
ous practice.  First,  directives  Issued  by  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments;  and  sec- 
ond, the  threat  of  reprisal  against  those 
spokesmen  for  our  Defense  Establishment 
who  dare  to  speak  their  own  mind  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  various  congressional 
committees. 

This  practice  of  telling  spokesmen  what 
they  can  or  cannot  say  before  coneresslonal 
committees  had  its  beginning  on  November 
15,  1946.  when  President  Truman  Issued  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  said: 

••I  have  noticed  that  on  several  occasions 
certain  department  and  agency  officials  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  seek  from  Congress 
larger  appropriations  than  were  contem- 
plated in  official  budget  estimates." 

Then  the  President  said  this  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget: 

"When  you  notify  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts  to 
be  included  in  the  1948  budget  for  their 
activities  I  wish  you  would  Include  a  re- 
minder that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their 
suboidlnates  to  suoport  only  the  President's 
estimates  in  hearings  and  discussions  with 
Members  of  Congress." 

This  'yes  man"  t-sychology  really  came  Into 
being  In  the  spring  of  1947  when  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  behind  closed  doors  and  ofl  the 
record,  had  to  extract  from  the  civilian  heads 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  informa- 
tion .".s  to  how  mrch  money  was  necessary  in 
their  minds  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  give 
the  American  people  the  type  of  an  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  the  civilian  heads  felt 
necessary.  Very  reluctantly,  and  with  red 
faces,  the  civilian  Secretaries  gave  the  com- 
mittee the  information  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing budget  request  for  1949. 

Budget  requests,  1949 
|ln  niUlioii!^) 


Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Amount  reqiwsted 

i'ri'stiit  ri'iut'st 

$3. 9T«        »5.  31(1 

AilU               3.  .ill! 

3,  RM 

Difference 

9fo 

l.Slt) 

1,308 

Since  1948  much  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  re- 
questing appropriations  that  were  far  less 
than  the  amounts  the  civilian  secretaries 
felt  absolutely  necessary.  Tliis  brought 
about  denials  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  others  who  spoke  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  addition  to  these  denials,  it  was  freely 
said  that  spokesmen  for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  could  appear  before 
Cnigress  and  give  any  information  they  were 
asked  for  and  without  any  restrictions. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  happened  to 
Admiral  Denfeld  after  being  given  assur- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he 
was  free  to  testify  and  to  give  any  Informa- 
tion he  wished  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

On  the  heels  of  Admiral  Denfeld's  dis- 
missal we  have  now  the  transfer  of  Rear  Adra. 
Joel  T.  Boone,  Chief  of  the  Joint  Plans  and 
Action  Division,  Office  of  Medical  Services, 
Defense  Department ,  who  violated  this  "•yes" 
man  (wychology  when  he  spoke  his  own  mind 


before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

It  li  said  that  there  were  plans  to  transfer 
Admiral  Boone  beforehand.  But  from  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  It  is  learned 
that  the  day  he  left  his  office  to  come  to 
Capitol  HiU  to  testify  he  was  literally  told 
that  he  should  be  careful  what  he  said  and 
to  keep  in  mind  his  fitness  report  had  not 
yet  been  submitted.  To  any  fair-minded 
person,  the  action  in  transferring  Admiral 
Boone  Is  nothing  more  than  another  act  of 
reprisal. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  I 
quote; 

"Both  Admiral  Sherman  and  his  admirals 
appeared  so  reluctant  to  quarrel  with  the 
budget  banded  them  by  Defense  Secretary 
Johnson  that  a  House  subcommittee  lield  a 
separate  hearing  to  determine  whether  they 
had  been  gagged.  Of  course,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Matthews  denied  that  they  had 
been." 

Anyone  who  reads  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  which  concerns  naval  appropriations 
will  understand  that  Admiral  Sherman,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  budget  although  his  remarks  were 
very  guarded  and  exceedingly  discreet. 

The  country  as  a  whole  Is  fed  up  with  thla 
yes-man  psychology  and  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  editorially  have  this  to  say  about 
screened  information. 

From  the  March  2.  1950.  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  we  read: 

"Purposed  or  not.  the  effect  is  to  impose  a 
gag  on  the  services  and  to  nullify  the  Inves- 
tigative powers  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  on  March 
3.  1950.  had  this  to  say  regarding  the  shoddy 
treatment  of  Admiral  Denfeld  in  an  editorial 
titled  ""For  Free  and  Honest  Testimony"": 

"Many  persons  Inside  and  outside  the  Pen- 
tagon will  agree  with  the  commltee's  find- 
ing that  the  summary  dismissal  of  Admiral 
Denfeld  from  his  top-level  Navy  post  was  a 
blow  against  representative  government,  in 
that  it  tends  to  Intimidate  witnesses  and 
hence  discourages  the  rendering  of  free  and 
honest  testimony  to  the  Congress." 
Contlntilng,  the  editorial  says: 
"If  the  effect  should  be  lasting — and  It  Is 
difficult  to  eradicate  so  intangible  a  reac- 
tion— Congress  and  the  American  people  can- 
not be  sure  of  learning  the  true  state  of  our 
military  strength.  Congress  has  a  right  to 
receive,  and  defense  authorities  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  give,  free  and  honest  facts  and 
opinions  on  the  Nation's  security,  however 
d  stasteful  or  embarrassing  the  testimony 
m;y  be  to  someone  at  the  Pentagon." 

In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  Admiral  Joel 
T.  Boone,  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
March  9.  1950.  commented  as  follows: 

•'But  ordinary  courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  good  service  relations,  would 
have  Justified  more  considerate  treatment 
of  these  key  officers  in  a  matter  so  vitally 
concerning  their  ser- Ices.  •  •  •  Coming 
so  close  in  the  wake  of  the  Denfeld  ouster, 
however,  the  unfortunate  effect  will  be  to 
create  a  yes-man  psychology  at  the  Pen- 
tagon that  Is  not  good  for  national  defense." 
I  knew  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
realizes  what  is  going  on.  The  issue  is  sim- 
ply whether  or  not  our  country's  Defense 
Establishment  is  to  be  controlled  by  us  who 
are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
or  by  a  small  clique  of  political  appointees. 
In  my  opinion  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Spates  should  take  action  to  eliminate  this 
yes-man  psychology  and  make  certain  thrt 
we  get  nothing  but  first-hand  information 
on  our  national  defense  and  not  screened 
information.  Congress  is  also  entitled  to 
correct  information,  but  under  the  present 
policy  we  do  not  know  whether  the  spokes- 
man  is  telling  the  full  story,  or  what  he  has 
been  ordered  to  come  up  and  tell  us. 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
that  yes-man  psychology  at  the  Pentagon 
is  not  good  for  national  defense. 
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Hubert  Kregeloh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  honorable-mention  award  won  by 
Station  WSPR  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  and 
its  news  analyst,  Hubert  Ki-egeloh,  for 
the  proeram.  Understand  the  Peace. 
The  award  was  won  in  national  comjie- 
tition  sponsored  by  the  Institution  for 
Education  by  Radio  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  award  was  granted  for  precise, 
objective  illuminatiou  of  important  and 
timely  topics  in  a  series  of  intelligently 
planned  and  soundly  developed  pro- 
grams. 

We  In  the  Second  District  are  pleased 
at  the  award  made  to  WSPR  and  com- 
mentator Hubert  Kiegeloh  in  national 
competition. 


Military  Intelligence  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAfTTO  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcnctrr    ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  hue  and  cry  being  raised  as  to  our 
military  intelligence  activities  in  Korea, 
it  might  be  well  to  examine  the  back- 
ground of  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  told  by  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It  is  admitted  that  information  l)ear- 
ing  upon  the  massing  of  North  Korean 
troops  along  the  thlrty-eiehth  parallel 
was  procured  by  Central  Intelligence 
agents  and  sent  to  Washington.  Some 
contend  that  it  was  not  conclusive  and 
that  no  warning  of  a  pos-sible  attack  was 
given.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter.  Chairman 
of  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  defended  his  organ- 
ization and  contended  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  predetermine  the  time  or  place 
of  the  Communist  attack. 

In  the  face  of  the  obvious  deficiencies 
cf  our  mi'itarv-  intellig.^nce  system,  it 
should  be  noted  that  time  after  time 
i  nee  1946  I  have  stressed  the  need  for 
a  more  highly  integrated  and  completely 
independent  intellieence  network.  This 
incident,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  warn- 
ing of  the  revolt  in  Bogota.  Colombia. 
when  our  diplomats  were  gathered  there 
for  a  discussion  cf  Pan-American  affairs, 
indicates  the  need  for  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  our  thinking  in  this  area  of 
strategy. 

Had  my  warnings  been  heeded  and  my 
suggestions  adopted,  we  would  now  have 
a  competent,  highly  trained  corps  of  in- 
telligence a3*^nts.  They  could  have  been 
recruited  from  all  i^alks  of  civilian  life 


aj  d  have  given  of  their  individual  tal- 
ents without  hardship. 

In  my  district  in  Connecticut  there 
are  cities  like  Waterbury.  Ansonia,  Tor- 
rington  having  large  F>opulations  of 
foreign-born  citizens  who  are  familiar 
with  the  F>eople.  the  terrain,  and.  above 
all,  with  the  language  cf  other  nations. 
Their  abilities  would  have  been  made 
available  upon  demand,  as  they  are  free- 
dom-loving Americans,  proud  of  their 
adopted  land. 

With  our  present  sj'stem  of  intelli- 
g?nce  no  proper  evaluation  of  informa- 
tion is  possible.  The  chain  of  command 
does  not  provide  for  facility  of  informa- 
tion, and  too  often  proper  analysis  is 
obtained  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

Let  us  profit  by  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  so  that  lives 
may  be  saved  in  the  future. 

As  a  portion  of  my  remarks  I  include 
a  news  article  by  J.  M.  Roberts.  Jr..  Asso- 
ciated Press  foreign  affairs  analyst, 
which  appeared  in  the  Ansonia  'Conn.) 
Sentinel  of  Wednesday.  July  26,  1950: 

Is  United  States  of  America  Still  Babe-in- 

WooDS  IN  Spt  Business? 

(By  J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

President  Truman's  call  for  public  support 
of  Government  agencies  against  espionage 
and  sabotage  serves  to  remind  that  the  coun- 
try has  a  score  to  settle  with  its  Government 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin. 

By  that  I  mean  the  failure  of  our  own 
espionage  and  intelligence  evaluation  system 
in  Korea  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

There  has  been  a  general  admission  that 
the  United  States  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  diplomatically  and  militarily,  when 
the  Communists  launched  their  invasion  of 
South  Korea. 

Central  Intelligence  made  a  pretty  good 
show  before  a  congressional  committee,  at  a 
brief  and  quickly  ended  hearing  immedi- 
ately after  the  fighting  started,  that  had 
reported  the  facts  of  North  Korean  military 
actions.  But  nobody  has  made  any  showing 
that  our  officials  know  what  it  meant. 

The  situation  immediately  raised  the  ques- 
tion: Is  the  United  States  still  a  babe-in- 
the-woods  In  the  spy  business? 

For  no  matter  how  good  your  information 
may  te.  if  you  can't  tell  what  It  means  it  is 
of  no  value. 

For  weeks  now.  reports  have  been  reaching 
Washington  of  military  activities  Jtist  across 
the  iron  curtain  from  Yugoslavia  and  Greece, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  their  meaning, 
if  any.  is  still  obscure. 

A  recent  black-out  on  intelligence  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  in  Europe  suggests 
strongly  that  the  United  States  still  has 
been  relying  heavily  on  its  old  system  of 
legal  observation  by  attaches  of  diplomatic 
missions.  As  these  stafls  have  been  reduced 
under  Cominform  pressure,  intelligence  hais 
fallen  off. 

The  United  States,  traditionally,  has'  not 
gone  in  for  illegal  intelligence.  But  the 
United  States  traditionally,  has  not  been  the 
military  guardian  of  world  democracy,  either. 
Chansed  times  dem.and  changed  approaches. 
Americans  thought  they  were  getting  that 
when  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
created.     Now  there  is  doubt. 

During  the  war.  because  of  the  failure  of 
American  Intelligence,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  prepare  and  stage  their  great  counter- 
attack in  the  Belgian  Bulge  without  the 
high  command  being  aware  of  more  than  a 
calculated  risk. 

Other  countries,  old  hands  at  this  busi- 
ness of  war  and  international  intrigue,  don't 
do  business  that  way.  Compare  the  Bulge 
thing  with  the  German  Invasion  of  Holland 
in  1940.  At  that  time  the  Dutch  knew  days 
in  advance  what  German  armies  would  strike, 


when  and  where.  That's  the  type  of  intel- 
ligence the  United  States  needs  today 
throughout   the   world. 

There  is  no  public  clamor  for  scalps  in 
connection  with  the  Korean  surprise,  al- 
though there  is  word  in  Washington  that 
that  will  come.  too.  when  there  is  a  more 
propitious  time  for  washing  dirty  linen.  To 
settle  its  score  with  the  country  all  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  :s  to  do  now  what  it  didn't  do 
before — take  steps  to  iiLSure  adequate  intel- 
ligence, which  means  evaluation  Just  as 
much  as  it  means  collection  of  facts. 


Boy  Scoots  From  Matsachasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\'ES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  FT'RCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Washington  has  seen  some  of  the 
finest  young  people  in  the  country  in  the 
Boy.s'  Nation  delegates. 

The  two  young  men  who  are  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  Law- 
rence T.  Zimmerman,  of  Springfield,  and 
Dana  Daggett,  of  Leominster. 

The  selection  of  these  two  young  men 
has  been  a  great  honor  for  each,  of 
course.  Massachusetts  is  very  proud 
that  they  had  two  such  fine  young  men 
representing  the  Bay  State. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  one  of 
the  two  young  men,  Lawrence  Zimmer- 
man, comes  from  Springfield.  Mass.,  a 
city  in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 
We  in  the  Second  District  are  all  very 
P'-oud  that  Lawrence  Zimmerman  was 
cho.-^en  in  the  State-wide  competition 
as  one  of  the  two  selected  to  represent 
the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Congressman  Philbin.  who  represents 
the  district  that  includes  Leominster, 
joins  with  me  in  these  remarks. 


Meeting  on  the  Brannan  Plan  in  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

OE    MINN'E'^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSe'^OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  Minnesota  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  hearing 
which  was  conducted  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  into 
the  recent  State-wide  meeting  of  county 
and  community  committeemen  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, a  meeting  which  had  been  made 
into  a  very  controversial  subject  in  Min- 
nesota as  a  result  of  charges  of  illegal 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

The  report  on  this  matter  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Chair- 
man BxjcH.^NAN,  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Activities,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice completely  established  the  legality 
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of  the  expenditures  for  the  payment  of 
per  diem  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
the  county  committooraen  who  attended 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration meeting  in  St.  Paul. 

I  think  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbymc  Activities  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  service  in  the  fair-minded 
and  objective  way  it  went  into  this  whole 
matter,  getting  all  of  the  facts  and  milk- 
ing them  public.  I  attended  the  hearing 
as  an  observer,  and  I  can  attest  to  ihe 
fact  ihat  the  questionmB:  was  searching 
and  thorou'-:h  and  complete.  The  pro- 
cedures of  this  committee  of  Congress,  as 
I  watched  them  unfold,  deserve  the  high- 
est commendation. 

Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
committee  or  for  its  memlers.  but  as  an 
observer  I  can  give  my  own  opinion  as  to 
the  results  of  this  hearing.  I  think  it 
proved  conclusively  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  concept  between  the  1950 
PMA  meeting  and  the  previous  State- 
wide meeting  in  1948.  I  think  it  proved 
conclusively  that  the  county  and  com- 
munity committeemen  who  attended 
were  assembled  in  St.  Paul  for  a  com- 
pletely proper  purpose.  The  General 
Accounting  OfBce  report  certainly  dem- 
onstrates that  fact.  The  General  Ac 
counting  OfBce  is  an  arm  of  Congress.  It 
is  responsible  only  to  Congress.  It  is 
completely  independent  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  whole  issue  at  the  hearing  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities  seemed  to  me  to  boil  down  to 
only  one  point:  Was  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  acting  properly  in  making 
the  speech  which  he  made? 

Some  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities  made  clear  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Brannan's  speech  had  only  one 
purpose,  and  that  was  to  lobby  for  the 
so-called  Brannan  plan. 

In  that  connection  I  listened  to  the 
recording  of  the  speech  played  back  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  speech  which  the  committee 
had.    The  Secretary's  dehvery  was  vigor- 
ous and  interesting,  and.  of  course,  he 
presented  his  point  of  view  on  agricul- 
tural policy.    He  certainly  has  that  right. 
But  one  thing  struck  me  about  this 
speech,  and  it  is  a  point  I  do  not  think 
has  been  emphasized  sufficiently,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  this  charge 
that  he  was  lobbying  for  the  Brannan 
plan.    Here  is  what  the  Secretary  said: 
And  so,  ladies  and   gentlemen,  your   De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  following  out  what 
In  my  opinion  Is  your  statutory  obIlg;atlon 
and  duty,  decided  to  make  some  recommen- 
dations, or  were  called  upon  to  make  some 
recommendations.     In   tbe   meantime,   over 
this   country   other   people    were    discussing 
the  farm  problem.     And.  as  we  came  along 
to  the  period  of  time  when  our  recommen- 
dations went  before  the  Congress,  there  was 
a  lot  of  concentration  of  thought  on  those 
recommendations.    Now.  so  today  Just  start- 
ing out  here  todav  right  off  the  bat.  I  Just 
want  to  start  talking  aly  ut  them,  ask  you  to 
consider  them,  and  think  abtiut  thtm.     Ask 
you  above  all  to  be  critical  of  them  and  ask 
you  above  all  and  above  that  to  say  to  your- 
self, IX  I  have  a  better  sUf;Kestlon  or  a  better 
solution.  I  would  like  to  get  It  Into  the  pot 
Send  It  down  to  your  Congressman.     Send 


It  down  to  your  Senator.  Send  It  down 
through  your  farm  organizations.  Send  it 
down  through  your  cooperatives  or  however 
It  is.  It  Is  your  obligation  as  much  as  mine 
to  see  that  the  problems  that  we  have  get 
solved.  And.  by  that  token,  it  Is  your  prob- 
lem as  much  as  mine  to  take  some  thought 
and  consideration  of  where  we  are  and  what 
h.is  been  said  on  the  subject. 

What  did  that  indicate.  Mr.  Speaker? 
It  indicated  that  Mr.  Brannan  is  inter- 
ested in  the  solution  o*  this  problem  of 
surpluses  which  threatens  our  price  sup- 
port and  farm  stabilization  program. 

I  bel'eve  we  are  all  interested  in  that. 

It  also  indicated  that  he  thinks  the 
so-called  Brannan  plan  is  a  good  solu- 
tion but  that  he  does  not  insist  that  it 
Is  the  only  solution.  He  asked  ever>'one 
present  at  that  meeting  to  think  over 
the  various  recommendations  for  solving 
our  farm  problem,  to  be  critical  of 
them — to  be  critical  of  all  of  them  in- 
cluding the  Brannan  plan — and  to  make 
up  their  own  minds.  And  then,  when 
they  make  up  their  minds,  they  are  to 
do  something  about  it:  they  are  to  act; 
they  are  to  fulfill  their  obligations  as 
good  citizens  and  express  their  views  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  sort  of  talk  that  Americans 
like  to  hear.  It  brings  them  closer  to 
their  Government.  The  strength  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  interest  that  people  take 
in  government.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultm-e  is  rendering  a  real  service  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  he  interests  people  in  their 
problems  and  our  Government. 


Freeze  Food  and  Commodity  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFORM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Guarino,  president  of  Res- 
taurant Beverage  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  which  is  attached  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  that  organization  urg- 
ing that  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  immediate  action 
to  first,  freeze  all  food  commodity  prices; 
second,  roll  back  prices  to  a  period  con- 
sistent with  sound  and  practical  econ- 
omy; and  third,  institute  a  form  of  con- 
trol necessary  to  further  stabilize  the 
food  industry  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  in  order  that  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  food  products  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
cost. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  resolution  the 
ort;anization  sets  forth  the  reasons  why 
It  believes  its  suggested  action  is  perti- 
nent at  this  time.  One  of  the  reasons 
set  forth  is  that  in  recent  weeks  an 
alarming  increa.se  of  food  commodity 
prices  has  occurred  which,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  caused  by  artificial  stimulation, 
hoarding  and  the  unscrupulous  opera- 
tions of  small  groups  of  individuals  seek- 
ing unethical  profit  and  g-^in. 


The  Restaurant  Beverage  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  Phihp  Gua  ino, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  thu  ac- 
tion. It  realizes  that  we  are  in  an  all- 
out  struggle  and  that  if  we  are  to  rest  rain 
the  desires  of  selfish  men  to  profit 
through  the  sacrifices  caused  in  war  it  is 
necessary  that  bold  steps  be  taken  to 
write  comprehensive  regulations  and 
that  th.s  be  done  now. 

The  Restaurant  Beverage  Assoc:  ition 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  pioneers  the  trail 
to  preserve  economic  freedom  for  private 
enterprise  in  this  country. 

The  letter  and  the  resolution  are  nade 
part  of  these  remarks  that  they  m  ly  be 
preserved  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

Restaxjrant  BirvcH.Ac«  Associatioh 

OP  Washington,  D.  C,  Inc., 

June  25.  1950. 

Hon.  George  P.  Mnxn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sra:  The  recent  uncalled-for  price 
rises  in  food  commodities  has  cret  ted  a 
serious  crisis  for  our  membership  body.  Un. 
less  checked,  for  many  members  It  .Tieans 
bankruptcy  and  elimination  from  our  Amer- 
ican economy. 

The  urgent  need  for  remedial  action  which 
prompted  the  adoption  of  the  attache- 1  reso- 
lution is  accompanied  by  our  wllllncness  to 
accept  the  responsibUitles  which  such  action 
entails.  We  sincerely  hope  you  will  give 
our  request  favorable  consideration. 
Re-;pectfx»lly  yours. 

Phiup  a.  Guarino 

Presit'^nt. 

RisoLtrnoN 

Whereas  on  the  19th  day  of  July  19  <0.  the 
President  In  his  message  to  the  Cong -ess  of 
tlie  United  Slates  and  the  American  )eople. 
stated  that  the  American  people  are  united 
In  their  belief  In  democratic  freedom  and 
united  in  their  detest  of  communisti:  slav- 
ery: and 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  presently  engaged  In  coit bating 
an  act  of  raw  communistic  aggression  in 
Korea:  and 

Whereas  these  series  of  events  are  of  signal 
Importance  to  every  citizen  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  his  share  In  order  that  cur  In- 
herent rights  and  the  freedc«n  of  this  Satlon 
are  preserved;  and 

Whereas  It  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
cur  military  streiigth  wuh  men,  equipment 
and  supplies:  and 

Whereas  It  will  be  necessary  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  a  conslderaMe  ad- 
justment In  our  national  economy  by  proper 
legislation:  and 

Whereas  the  Restaurant  Beverage  Associa- 
tion of  Washington.  D.  C.  a  trade  association 
afUiated  wuh  the  National  Licensed  B>verage 
Association,  comprising  retail  resti.urants 
serving  food  and  drink  to  the  general  public, 
desires  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  tie  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  to  malntal  i  peace 
among  all  nations  may  be  fulfilled  and  our 
generations  of  young  people  through  )Ut  the 
world  will  not  be  compelled  to  take  v  p  arms 
again  but  may  continue  to  pursue  th;  v^tbs 
of  freedom,  equality,  opportunity,  ard  hap- 
piness in  a  world  truly  at  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association 
are  desirous  of  offering  their  services  goods, 
and  processed  foods  for  human  consumption 
at  a  fair  and  re^isonable  cost  to  coisumer 
and  server;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  weeks  an  alarnrlng  in- 
crease in  food  commodity  prices  has  acurred. 
which  It  is  believed,  baa  been  caused  3y  arti- 
ficial stimulation,  houj'duvg  a  'd  the  .'nscru- 
pulous  operation  of  small  g  jU..-.   (f  iudi- 
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viduala  seeking   unethical   profit   and   gain; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Restaurant 
Beverage  Association  faced  with  these  alarm- 
ing, unjustifiable,  and  unnecessary  increases 
and  being  further  unwilling  and  unable  to 
pass  such  Increases  along  to  the  consuming 
public;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association 
comprising  small -business  men  with  life  sav- 
ings invested  and  little  or  no  capital  reserves, 
are  faced  with  bankruptcy,  ruination  and  cer- 
tain elimination  from  the  American  economy 
unless  these  conditions  are  corrected;  and 

Whereas  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion requires  prompt  remedial  action  and  re- 
lief: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  Confess 
of  the  United  States  take  Immediate  legisla- 
tive action  embracing: 

1.  A  "freeze"  of  all  food  commodity  prices. 

2.  A  "roll-back"  of  prices  to  a  period  con- 
sistent with  sound  and  practical  economy. 

3.  The  institution  of  a  form  of  control 
necessary  to  further  stabilize  the  food  in- 
dustry from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  In 
order  that  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  food  products  shall  be  maintained 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost. 

Restaurant   Beverage   Association   of 

Washington.  D.  C  . 
Elmeh  F.  Richtzh.  Executive  Secretary. 


The  Truth  About  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SZNATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>,  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor] 
deUvered  a  speech  on  Saturday,  July  8.  in 
the  city  of  Rupert.  Idaho,  on  the  Truth 
About  CVA.  I  believe  that  this  ex- 
planation of  the  CVA  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  State  of  Idaho,  but  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  should  learn 
the  truth  about  the  vital  question  of 
developing  our  natural  resources  in  the 
quickest,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient 
way  possible. 

Not  only  is  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
people  involved,  but  our  national  security 
is  being  endangered  by  further  delay. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  matter  because  of  long 
years  of  thoughtful  study  devoted  to  the 
problem  cT  resource  development.  He  is 
interestec  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  he  rep- 
resents so  well  here  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  THtTH  ABotrr  the  CVA 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  talk 
today  the  question  of  how  we  may  best  de- 
velop our  natural  resources  here  in  this  great 
State  of  ours,  particularly  how  we  are  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  pn^ceedlng  with  oiu" 
reclamation  development  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  resources  of  our 
State.    I  have  chosen  this  meeting  in  Rupert 


Eis  the  occasion  for  this  discussion  because 
you  people  are  vitally  Interested  both  In 
reclamation  and  In  cheap  power.  There 
would  be  no  city  of  Rupert  had  It  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  water  was  put  on  the  fer- 
tile lands  which  surround  this  beautiful 
community.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
benefits  of  cheap  power,  because  for  many 
years  you  enjoyed  an  abundf.nce  of  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  which  wafi  generated  at 
the  Minidoka  Dam  Just  a  few  miles  from 
here.  Now  I  understand  that  due  to  the 
growth  in  population  the  peoole  of  Rupert, 
like  most  of  the  people  of  Ida.^o,  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  power  shortage.  I  might  well 
wish  that  the  specific  Issue  that  I  am  going 
to  discuss  with  you  would  Just  take  wings 
like  a  flying  saucer  and  disappear  over  the 
hills  someplace.  Because  it's  a  rough  one. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Idaho  a  number  of 
well-meaning  friends  have  said  to  me,  "Sen- 
ator Taylor,  you  have  got  this  election  In  the 
bag.  You  have  got  it  won.  If  you  viill  Just 
keep  still  an*  not  talk  about  the  CVA — the 
Columbia  Valley  Administration."  They 
said  to  me,  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda put  out  against  the  CVA.  A  lot  of 
folks  are  scared.  You  can't  hope  to  educate 
them  in  30  days,  and  if  you  insist  on  being 
for  the  CVA,  Senator  Tayloe,  you  are  Just 
likely  to  lose  enough  votes  to  lose  this  elec- 
tion." Well,  If  that's  the  wiy  it  Is.  that's 
the  way  it  will  have  to  be.  1  am  not  going 
to  come  out  here  and  lie  to  you  people  to 
try  to  get  a  few  votes.  I  would  rather  tell 
you  the  truth  and  be  defeated  and  retain 
my  self-respect.  I  am  for  the  CVA  because 
I  believe  in  my  heart  that  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  ever  get  reasonably  quick  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  tliis  great  State 
of  ours — a  wonderful  State.  We  have  a  won- 
derful State  here,  one  of  the  finest  m  the 
Nation.  Beautiful  scenery,  wonderful  cli- 
mate. Those  are  just  extra  dividends  we  get 
for  living  In  Idaho.  But  we  have  all  the  ma- 
terial resources  necessary  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  fastest-growing 
sections  of  the  Nation.  Back  here  in  these 
mountains  we  have  minerals  and  metals  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions — scarce,  rare, 
precious,  common,  and  otherwise.  As  it  is 
now.  our  prospectors  and  sm.ill-mine  oper- 
ators go  down  in  the  mines  and  bring  up  a 
spoonful  of  ore  when  it  could  be  tons,  if  we 
had  some  cheap  power  to  work  with.  The 
mountains  back  yonder  are  covered  with 
forests  that  need  to  be  harvested.  But  we 
have  no  cheap  electricity  to  run  the  mills. 
Some  folks  haul  Diesel  oil  bacic  In  there  and 
try  to  operate  In  that  fashion.  But  that's 
horse-and-buggy  stuff  in  this  day  and  age. 
Down  here  in  southeastern  Idaho  we  have 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  phosphate  ferti- 
lizer. The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  that  fertilizer.  We  should 
have  a  great  fertilizer  industry,  but  it  re- 
quires tremendous  amounts  of  cheap  electric 
power  to  process  that  phosphate  and  Idaho 
does  not  have  cheap  power.  We  have  all 
these  great  resources  and  many  more.  But 
the  census  shows  us  practically  standing 
still.  Simply  because  we  have  no  hydro- 
electric power  with  which  to  develop  our 
resources.  Oregon  and  Wishington  are 
growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  They  do 
have  cheap  p<-wer. 

WHY    WE    MUST    HAVS    CVA 

There  is  no  way  In  the  wor.d  for  us  to  get 
cheap  power  here  In  Idaho  tie  way  we  have 
been  going  at  it.  for  this  n'ason:  It  costs 
naore  to  develop  power  on  our  small  streams, 
and  otir  streams  are  small  In  comparison 
with  the  Columbia.  They  can  develop 
power  cheaper  down  there  on  that  big  river. 
Now.  the  Government  will  not  give  you  a 
nickel  to  build  a  power  dam  unless  you  can 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  market  for  the 
power.  And  there  Is  no  market  for  our  more 
expensive  power.  Nobody  ii  eoing  to  be 
fool  euou^ti  to  buUd  a  factory  here  In  Idaho 


and  use  exp>enslve  power  when  they  can  go 
right  down  on  the  Columbia  and  get  cheap 
power.  So  we  can't  demonstrate  a  market 
for  the  power.  So  we  can't  get  any  money 
to  build  dams.  So  we  will  get  no  cheap 
power,  and  we  will  have  no  development  un- 
der existing  conditions. 

CVA    IS    THE    ANSWER 

Now.  here  Is  what  the  CVA  proposes  to  do 
about  this  matter,  and  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  this.  This  is  an  important  argument. 
The  CVA  proposes  to  build  a  power  grid  to 
cover  this  entire  Northwest — one  big  power- 
distributing  system.  They  propose  to  dump 
the  cheap  power  from  the  big  dams  on 'the 
Columbia  into  that  grid  and  the  more  expen- 
sive power  from  our  dams  here  in  Idaho, 
mix  it  all  up,  and  level  it  off,  and  charge  the 
same  rate  for  power  all  over  Idaho  as  would 
apply  down  at  Bonneville.  That  way  our 
power  would  be  salable.  Cheap  power  would 
be  available  as  soon  as  we  could  build  this 
power  grid.  Then  the  mills,  plants,  and 
factories  would  rather  stop  here  in  Idaho 
because  here  Is  where  we  have  the  resources. 
Then  we  would  have  jobs  for  our  Idaho  work- 
ers— opportunites  for  our  young  people. 

WE   EXPORT  CHILDREN 

Now  we  send  our  children  to  Moscow  to 
educate  them,  and  that's  expensive.  It  costs 
money.  They  come  home,  eager  to  help  with 
the  building  of  our  State,  and  what  happens? 
They  can't  go  to  farming.  There's  no  land 
left.  There  aren't  any  Jobs  because  there 
are  no  factories,  because  there  is  no  cheap 
power.  So.  reluctantly,  they  pack  their  bags 
and  head  west  to  Oregon  or  Washington, 
where  there  is  cheap  power  and  opportunity, 
or  they  head  east.  About  our  best  export 
Is  our  children — educated  children  at  that — 
and  there  isn't  much  profit  In  It. 

NO   POWER NO   INDUSTRY 

Here  Is  what  happens  now.  Last  year  a 
big  farmers'  co-op  down  at  Walla  Walla 
wanted  to  build  a  fertilizer  plant  so  they 
cold  sell  fertilizer  cheap  to  the  farmers. 
The  logical  place  to  build  that  plant  would 
be  down  at  Montpeller,  in  southeastern  Ida- 
ho, where  the  phosphate  beds  are.  So  th*? 
co-op  asked  the  private  power  company  for 
a  rate,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was? 
Twenty-five  percent  more  than  Bonneville? 
Fifty  percent  more  than  Bonneville?  Sev- 
enty-five percent  more  than  Bonneville? 
I'll  raise  you  25 — it  was  100  percent  more 
than  Bonneville  juice — twice  as  much.  So 
at  last  reports  the  co-op  was  going  to  build 
the  fertilizer  plant  down  on  the  Columbia, 
haul  the  unprocessed  rock  clear  from  Mont- 
peller, clear  across  the  State  of  Idaho,  clear 
across  the  State  of  Oregon,  clear  down  to 
the  Columbia  and  process  it  there.  That 
would  be  cheaper  than  paying  the  Idaho 
power  rate.  So  we  lose  the  plant.  We  lose 
a  great  new  industry  that  would  Belp  give  us 
a  tax  base  so  we  could  fix  up  our  roads,  pay 
decent  wages  to  our  school  teachers,  and  give 
our  old  people  decent  pensions.  We  lose  the 
Jobs  that  should  have  gone  to  Idahoans,  and, 
believe  me,  the  farmer  will  pay  for  that  fer- 
tilizer when  he  gets  it.  He  will  pay  for 
hauling  that  raw  rock  clear  across  two  States. 

Last  year  I  heard  that  the  Ctovernment  was 
going  to  build  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  In- 
stallation to  test  airplanes.  That's  as  big 
as  the  atomic  energy  plant  we  got  for  you 
down  here  in  southeastern  Idaho.  I  heard 
they  needed  a  lot  of  land  for  this  big  Job. 

So  I  grabbed  my  hat  and  rushed  downtown 
to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  another  big  project 
for  Idaho.  I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute  be- 
fore you  make  this  decision.  If  its  land  you 
need,  we  have  got  plenty  of  It  out  in  Idaho — 
thousands  of  acres.  Just  as  flat  as  a  floor. 
Nobody  living  on  It.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
chase  off  the  Jack  rabbits  and  smooth  out 
the  sagebrush  and  you're  in  business."  They 
said  to  me.  "Well.  Senator  Taylor,  we  need  a 
lot  of  cheap  power."    And  I  said,  "Well,  what 
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are  vou  talklns;  about— ue  have  Kot  40  per- 
cent' of  the  Nation's  potential  hydroelectric 
power  running  down  our  rivers  rleht  there 
In  the  Northwest."  They  said.  'We  know 
that.  Senator,  but  we  aren't  in  the  business 
of  building  power  dams.  We  are  Just  going 
to  build  this  bUlicn  and  a  half  dollar  Instal- 
lation for  the  Air  Force.  What  we  need  is 
power  on  the  line."  So  I  took  my  hat  and 
walked  cut.  because  we  don't  have  power  on 
the  line.  In  half  the  State  of  Idaho  we  have 
so  little  power  we  can't  even  run  our  electric 
decks  on  time.  That  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
K'-  job  would  have  meant  a  lot  to  Idaho.  A 
lot  of  Jobs  building  it  and  a  lot  of  Jobs  for 
Idahoans  after  It  was  built.  Where  do  you 
think  it  went?  It  went  to  Tennessee.  Be- 
cause down  there  they  have  the  TVA.  They 
have  power  on  the  line.  They  had  to  smooth 
out  the  hills — it's  rough  country.  They  had 
to  move  people  ofT— it's  thickly  populated — 
but  they  did  have  power  on  the  line. 

EZCLAMA'nON    DEVELOPMENT    BOGGED    DOWN 

Now.  we  are  Just  as  bad  off  here  In  Idaho 
with  relation  to  reclamation  as  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  cheap  public  power.  We 
have  come  to  the  end  of  our  reclamation  de- 
velopment. We  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth.  All  it 
needs  Is  water  on  It  to  make  wonderful  farms 
for  our  GI's  and  other  young  people  who 
would  like  to  go  to  farming.  But  we  can't 
do  a  thing  about  it  under  the  existing  set- 
up, for  this  reason.  T^o  cheap  projects  are 
all  done.  The  land  that  Is  left  is  up  on  the 
benches.  We  have  to  pump  the  water  to  get 
It  up  there,  and  It's  expensive.  Too  expensive 
for  the  farmers  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Government  has  tried  to  help  us  out 
in  this  matter.  There  Is  a  ruling  that  on 
these  reclamation  dams  you  have  to  collect 
2'2  to  3  percent  Interest  on  the  money  In- 
vested In  the  power  features  of  the  dam. 
You  Include  that  Interest  in  the  rate  you 
charfe  for  the  power.  But  the  Government 
has  kindly  said;  "You  don't  have  to  repay 
that  Interest  to  the  Government.  Just  repay 
the  principal.  Keep  the  interest  and  apply 
It  against  the  reclamation  costs.  That  way, 
maybe  you  can  bring  it  down  to  a  place  where 
the  larmers  can  pay  the  balance.  "  That 
helped  a  little  for  a  while.  But  it's  not 
enough  now.  and  new  legislation  is  needed  to 
clarify  use  of  this  interest.  We  were  turned 
down  this  year  on  the  best  reclamation  proj- 
ect we  have  left — Mountain  Home.  There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  power  to  be  developed  with 
that  project,  too.  But  the  interest  off  that 
power  investment  wiisn't  enough  to  make 
the  project  feasible.  Palisades  Dam  has  also 
been  declared  unfeasible  uncier  present  poli- 
cies and  law's.  So  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
reclamation   development. 

cvA  IS  soLtrnoN 
Here  is  what  the  CVA  proposes  to  do  about 
that.  And  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this.  This 
U.  important,  also.  The  CVA  proposes  to 
"m-oaden  this  Idea  of  collecting  interest  on 
the  the  money  invested  in  power  develop- 
ment to  Include  not  only,  as  It  does  now.  our 
little  reclamation  dams,  but  the  big  power 
dams  down  on  the  Columbia.  And  that  great 
power  grid  we  propose  to  build  over  the 
Northwest.  By  collecting  Interest  on  that 
entire  Investment  we  would  have  a  fund  to 
work  with  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mll« 
lions  of  dollars  a  year.  That  way.  our  recla- 
mation projects  would  be  feasible.  We  can 
then  go  ahead  with  our  development — tl.sh 
end  wildlife  conservHtlon  and  propagation, 
range  improvements,  erosion  control,  and  pll 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  make  this 
State  a  land  of  golden  opportunity.  This 
fund  would  come  right  out  of  the  Northwest. 
We  would  literally  t*  lifting  our9elve:«  by  our 
bootstraps.  Now  we  have  to  run  to  Wash- 
ington for  every  little  old  appropriation. 
And  lt'»  very  wasteful. 
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Take   the  Lewlston   Orchards  project,  for 
example.     We  got  an  authorization  one  year. 
The   next   year   they   got   an   appropriation. 
Contracts  were  let.     Contractors  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Tacoma.     They  rounded  up 
workers    and    started    to    work.    In    a    few 
months  the  appropriation  ran  out.     The  con- 
tractor took  his  machinery  and  went  back 
to  Tacoma.     The  workers  all  left.    The  nexW 
year    we    got    another    appropriation.    The 
contractor    brought    his    machinery    back. 
The   workers   reassembled.     They   worked   a 
few  months  and  the  appropriation  ran  out. 
Five  times  they  stopped  and  started.     Such 
procedure   makes   these   projects  cost   twice 
what  they  should.    And  the  people  who  are 
going  to  get  that  water  have  to  foot  the  bill. 
During  this  whole  period  of  time  there  has 
been  a  reclamation  office  in  Lewiston,  cost- 
ing $6,000  a  month  to  operate,  whether  any 
work  was  being  done  on  the  project  or  not. 
Of  course,  the  contractors  dcui't  mind  this 
stop-and-go  technique — In  fact,  they  like  It. 
They  get  paid  for  hauling  their  machinery 
back  and  forth,  so  most  of  the  contractors 
are  against  CVA.     They  like  the  old  boon- 
doggling methods.     With  a  CVA  we  would 
have    this    fund    coming   right   out    of    the 
Northwest.     And  when  we  started  a  project 
we  would  finish  it. 

POWER  LOBBY  PROPAGANDA 

Now.  they  have  put  out  a  lot  of  propaganda 
against  the  CVA,  and  when  I  say  "they  '  we 
mleht  as  well  name  them.  It's  the  private 
Power  Trust.  They  have  a  monopoly  now. 
and  they  don't  want  to  lose  It.  That  is 
understandable.  It's  their  privilege  to  put 
out  propaganda  if  they  want  to.  But  It's  only 
fair  that  you  should  also  be  told  the  truth. 
All  the  power  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  gone  in  together  and  have  set  up  a  big 
lobby  back  there  In  Washington  with  elab- 
orte  offices.  Their  head  man.  Purcell  Smith, 
gets  *65.0CO  a  year;  but  he  earns  It.  His  sole 
Job  in  life  is  to  think  up  the  phony  argu- 
ments against  public  power  and  particularly 
the  CVA  that  are  being  dished  out  to  the 
people  of  Idaho. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  an  adult  listening  to  my 
voice  who  has  a  mailing  address  who  hasn't 
received  some  of  this  slick-paper  anti-CVA 
llterattue,  and  If  you  have  saved  It  all.  you 
probably  have  a  bushel  basketful  sitting 
around  the  house  somewhere.  It  is  equally 
doubtful  if  you  have  ever  received  one  piece 
of  literature  in  favor  of  the  CV'A.  for  the 
simple  rea.son  that  there  is  no  lobby  to  pay 
for  it.  It  costs  money  to  put  out  that  slick- 
paper  literature  by  the  truckload.  but  they 
have  got  money.  Not  only  ail  the  power  com- 
panies contribute  to  this  lobby,  but  all  the 
gas  companies,  the  oil  companies,  and  the 
coal  companies.  They  don't  want  you  people 
using  cheap  hydroelectric  power.  They 
would  rather  you  would  use  coal.  gas.  or  oU. 

Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  that  they 
use  against  CVA.  Wherever  anybody  has  a 
water  right,  they  tell  them.  "If  you  have  a 
CVA  they  are  going  to  take  yotu:  water  right 
away  from  you."  Well,  that's  effective.  It 
scares  the  farmers  to  death.  Because  a  water 
right  Is  all  he  has.  Take  the  water  and  the 
land  Is  no  good.  Might  as  well  let  It  go  back 
to  the  sagebrush.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
the  Government  stealing  a  water  right  from 
anybody?  Wiio  ever  heard  of  the  Govern- 
ment stealing  anything  from  people?  The 
Government  builds  dams  to  give  validity  to 
water  rights.  It  takes  money  to  build  dams. 
And  with  the  CVA  and  this  fund  that  we 
would  get  off  the  Interest  collected  on  the 
power  Investment,  we  could  build  dams  and 
store  water  to  make  water  rights  better  than 
they  have  ever  tteen.  The  language  in  the 
CVA  bill  pertaining  to  water  rights  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  It  Is  In  the  present  reclamation 
laws,    with    one    minor    exception    that    1 


shouldn't  have  to  mention:  but  if  1  don't, 
they  win  say  we  are  misrepresenting  things. 
TTiere  Is  a  provision  In  the  CVA  bli:  giving 
high  priority  to  water  for  atomic  energy. 
We  have  two  plants,  one  building  at  Arco. 
and  one  down  on  the  Columbia.  Thty  don't 
use  a  hatful  of  water,  but  you  know  how  the 
lawyers  are — whether  they  want  a  s  >oonf ul 
or  a  river  full— they  put  It  in  the  bir.  And 
there  it  Is.  but  it's  not  going  to  endanger 
anybody's  water  right.  i 

DICTATORSHTP? 

Another  argument  they  put  up  is  that  the 
CVA  Is  going  to  be  a  dictatorship  They 
don't  tell  you  why.  It  Just  Is.  Th.'y  have 
had  a  TVA  down  In  Tennessee  for  16  yeart, 
very  similar  to  what  we  propose  oat  here. 
Ttiere  is  no  dictatorship  down  there.  So  why 
should  we  have  a  dictatorship?  I  we  it  down 
to  Tennessee  and  I  t*4ked  with  city  officials, 
county  officials,  and  State  officials.  \nd  not 
one  of  them  complained  of  any  dictf  torshlp. 
In  fact,  they  all  said  that  their  relatinns  with 
the  TVA  directors  were  most  corcial  and 
friendly  and  that  there  was  excehent  coop- 
eration all  up  and  down  the  line. 

CINTRALIZATION  OF  COYIRNMENt 

They  say  this  is  going  to  be  centn.llzatlon 
of  Government.  That  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  truth.  Now  everything  Is  run  from 
Washington.  The  long  arm  of  the  Peden-l 
Government  reaches  out  here  and  directs 
every  phase  of  our  development.  With  the 
CVA.  the  headquarters  would  be  rltht  he;e 
In  the  Northwest.  The  final  answer  v.ould  be 
here.  No  more  running  to  Washlngt(m  every 
time  you  wanted  a  little  old  reclvmatlon 
project  or  a  dike  or  whatever  It  mlgnt  be. 

THET    TRY    TO    SCARE    PEOPtE 

Another  argument  they  like  to  scar*  people 

with  Is  this  one.    They  say.  "Look  out,  lock 

out,  you  good  people.    This  CVA  Is  going  to 

have  power  of  condemnation.     Yes,  sir:   do 

you  know  what?    They  can  take  your  place 

of  business  or  your  farm  or  your  house  away 

from  you  if  they  want  to."    That's  waat  they 

tell  you.     Well,  that's  Just  half  the  truth. 

The  whole  truth  Is  that  existing  Gov-rnment 

agencies,  practically  every  one  of  th«-m.  have 

that  same  power  of  condemnation.     If  the 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  wants  to  build  a  dam 

and  your  farm  Is  behind  It  and  about  to  be 

flooded  out.  they  will  offer  you  a  price  for  It. 

and  If  you  don't  take  It  they  will  condemn  It 

and   take   It   anyhow.     You   folks    snow   as 

well  as  I  do  that  If  the  highw^ay  department 

wants  to  straighten  out  the  road  iJ:id  your 

house  Is  In  the  way.  they  can  run  the  road 

right  through  your  front  room  and  .ou  can't 

stop  them.    And  they  can  ran  the  yi  How  line 

right  under  your  bed.  and  you  can't   do  a 

thing  about  it.    So  don  t  let  them  .care  you 

with  that  argument.    There  Is  not  ilng  new 

or  terrible  about  It.    And  they  certainly  don't 

tell  you  this.    The  private  power  ompanles 

have  that  power  of  condemnation.    They  can 

run   a   power    line    right   across    y  )ur    farm 

antigoddlin.  cut  your  fields  to  smithereens. 

and  spoil  the  value  of  your  place,  and  you 

can't  do  anything  about  that,  either. 

Down  In  Tennessee,  where  they  have  the 
TVA.  they  have  done  a  complete  develop- 
ment Job  for  those  people  In  15  yei.rs.  Here 
In  Idaho  we  have  been  trying  to  g  ?t  an  au- 
thorization for  one  dam.  Palisades,  over  there 
In  eastern  Idaho,  for  20  years. 

CVA   WOtnJ)   PROVIDE  COORDINATTD    CITORT 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sorie  20-odd 
Government  agencies  operating  here  In  the 
Northwest,  all  dealing  with  resource  develop- 
ment In  one  way  or  another,  with  little  or  no 
cotirdlnatlon  among  any  of  them- -all  going 
off  In  different  directions  like  ttirke;  s  chasing 
grasshoppers.  Suppose,  for  exanple.  we 
should  get  an  authorization  for  Palisades 
Dam.  and  suppose  further  that  the  watershed 
behind  that  dam  was  denuded — tiat  there 
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had  been  a  forest  fire.  Or  maybe  it  was  over- 
grazed— no  trees,  no  grass  to  hold  the  water. 
And  we  knew  that  if  we  built  the  dam  it 
would  soon  be  filled  with  rocks  and  silt, 
and  we  would  only  get  about  half  our  moneys 
worth  out  of  the  project.  Under  present 
conditions  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  about  It.  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Is  not  going  back  there  In  the  hills  and 
plant  grass  where  nobody  can  see  them  op- 
erating. The  people  who  run  that  agency 
are  human — they  want  to  use  their  limited 
funds  where  farmers  will  benefit  and  put  In 
a  good  word  for  them  with  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  so  they  can  get  another 
appropriation  to  work  with  next  year. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Forest 
Service.  If  we  ask  for  funds  to  do  the  job 
In  the  bill  authorizing  the  dam,  that  would 
make  it  even  more  expensive,  and  it  has 
already  been  declared  unfeasible — no  way  to 
pay  for  it  as  It  is.  So  we  don't  dare  to  ask 
for  extra  money  for  fixing  up  the  watershed. 
We  Just  go  ahead  and  build  the  dam  and  let 
her  fill  up  with  silt. 

The  CVA  would  have  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  They  couldn't  coerce  these 
agencies,  but  they  could  say  to  them. 
"You  soil-conservation  boys  have  the  facili- 
ties and  the  know-how — go  up  there  be- 
hind that  dam  and  plant  some  grass,  will 
you?  And  well  pay  you  for  It. "  That  way, 
we  could  get  a  little  cooperation.  Frankly. 
I  think  that  practically  all  these  Govern- 
ment  agencies  should  be  combined  and  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  CVA.  That  was 
our  Idea  at  first,  but  we  kept  dropping  the 
agencies,  a  few  at  a  time,  hoping  we  could 
find  some  place  where  the  opponents  of 
CVA  would  be  satisfied.  We  have  finally 
gotten  down  to  where  we  presently  propose 
to  combine  only  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
the  Army  engineers,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  But  the  organiza- 
tions and  stooges  that  front  for  the  power 
lobby  are  still  against  the  CVA.  We  could 
retreat  looking  for  a  place  to  compromise 
until  we  disappeared  behind  the  distant  hills. 
and  these  same  Interests  would  be  opposed 
to  any  development,  as  long  as  there  was  one 
kilowatt  of  public  power  generated. 

But  certainly  any  fair-minded  person  must 
agree  that  the  functions  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  should  be 
combined.  The  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
both  build  dams  and  generate  power;  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  sells  the 
'  power.  There  has  been  no  coordination  be- 
tween these  agencies  in  the  past.  Here  come 
the  Army  engineers  building  dams  up  the 
Columbia;  and  here  comes  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  building  dams  down  the  Snake 
River.  They  meet  at  Hell's  Canyon.  Jtist 
above  Lewlston.  There  In  that  narrow  can- 
yon Is  to  be  erected  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world — a  sort  of  devil's  darning  needle;  but 
It  Is  to  be  the  highest.  Both  the  Bureau 
and  the  engineers  want  to  build  the  dam. 
There  was  nobody  to  say.  "You  built  it."  or 
"You  build  it."  So  both  agencies  rushed 
in  and  started  surveying  like  mad,  trying  to 
beat  the  other  fellow  to  the  punch.  They 
spent  $250,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
now  the  job  has  got  to  be  done  all  over  again, 
because  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they 
dldn^  do  it  right.  Is  that  the  way  you 
people  want  your  money  spent?  I  don't 
think  so.  The  blood  of  my  Scotch  ancestors 
cries  out  against  such  waste  of  the  public's 
funds.  I  want  to  see  us  Invest  money  wisely 
In  development  programs,  but  I  don't  want 
It  poured  down  rat  holes. 

CVA  WOULD  BE  BtJN  HERE  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Under  the  existing  set-up.  no  matter  what 
you  want  from  the  Federal  Government, 
you  have  to  go  to  Washington  get  the  final 
answer.  Now,  the  opponents  of  CVA  will 
say,  "Tut,  tut.  Senator,  most  of  these  agen- 


cies have  offices  over  In  Bol.se."  Sure,  they 
do.  But  try  to  get  an  answer  out  of  them; 
Just  try.  If  It  Is  an  answe-  worth  having, 
you  won't  get  it.  The  buck,  will  be  passed 
to  Washington.  I  see  people  back  there  in 
Washington  all  the  time  trying  to  get  the 
answer  that  they  couldn't  get  In  Boise.  Ten 
days  and  $.500  to  $1,000  shot  to  pieces  on  the 
trip.  When  you  get  back  there,  you  are 
lucky  If  I  can  get  you  an  appointment  with 
the  fellow  you  want  to  see.  He  has  the 
troubles  of  the  entire  Unittd  States  on  his 
shoulders,  and  when  I  do  gi?t  you  in  to  see 
him,  he  has  probably  never  been  to  Idaho, 
knows  little  about  it,  and  cares  less.  He  Is 
In  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  you,  because  there 
are  4.999  other  people  from  all  over  the 
country  out  there  waiting  to  see  him.  So 
you  don't  get  much  attention  or  satisfac- 
tion. With  the  CVA,  we  ])ropo8e  to  have 
the  headquarters  right  out  ii  the  Northwest. 
The  farthest  away  it  could  possibly  be  would 
be  Portland,  unless  they  put  it  on  a  bar-ze 
out  in  the  ocean  some  place.  And  when 
you  have  a  problem  to  difcuss.  you  could 
Jump  on  a  plane,  be  dov:n  in  Portland, 
transact  your  business,  and  be  back  in  Idaho 
that  same  night — the  next  cay  at  the  latest. 
When  you  got  down  there,  you  would  find 
three  men  whose  sole  aim  i.i  life,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  bill,  would  be  to  de- 
velop our  resources  as  quietly  and  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  Three  men  who 
would  be  intimately  familiar  with  this  com- 
paratively small  region.  It  :itands  to  reason 
that  you  would  get  more  attention  and  bet- 
ter results.  These  three  men  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  engineers  get  tlieir  4obs.  They 
run  things  now  from  Washington.  Obvious- 
ly it  would  be  easier  to  remove  a  regional 
director  than  It  would  the  fiecretary  of  the 
Interior.  At  least  one  director  of  TVA  has 
been  removed  in  the  past.  Not  because  ne 
tried  to  pull  any  shenannigans  on  the  people 
of  Tennessee,  but  simply  because  he  was 
always  fighting  with  the  other  directors. 

DELAYING  TACTICS  OF  THE  I'OWER  LOBBY 

The  power  lobby  has  h,-3d  their  stooges 
put  the  idea  into  people's  teads  that  these 
CVA  directors  should  be  elec:ed.  They  know 
better  than  that.  That  is  Ju;;t  a  stall.  There 
Is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  elect- 
ing any  Federal  officials  except  Senators. 
Congressmen,  the  President,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. They  know  that  if  you  set  out  to 
elect  these  CVA  directors  it  would  take  a 
constitutional  amendment  That  would 
take  a  hundred  years,  and  taat  is  what  they 
want — anything  to  delay. 

Any  time  there  Is  any  power  to  be  devel- 
oped at  a  project,  the  power  lobby  throws 
every  possible  stumbling  block  In  the  way. 
Take  Palisades,  for  example.  First,  they 
said  we  had  to  get  agreements  among  all 
the  water  users  up  and  dowti  the  Snake  River 
Valley  before  we  could  build  the  dam.  Per- 
haps that  was  legitimate — anyhow,  it  took 
years  to  do  it.  Finally,  when  that  agree- 
ment was  reached.  I  heave<l  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  said,  "Now  we  can  go  ahead  with 
Palisades. "  But  immediately  they  came  up 
with  a  new  sticker.  They  said.  "Whoa,  now, 
watt  a  minute.  You  have  got  to  get  an 
agreement  with  Wyoming."  Well,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  Wyoming  didn't  give 
a  hoot.  Some  of  the  water  rises  up  there, 
but  they  didn't  have  any  way  to  make  use 
of  It.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  Sena- 
tor from  another  State  raised  the  objection. 
There  are  always  plenty  cf  people  around 
handy  to  do  the  work  of  the  power  lobby.  Of 
course,  after  the  objection  was  raised,  the 
Wyoming  Senators  had  to  agree  that  a  com- 
pact was  necessary,  so  we  i?ot  the  compact. 
The   legislature   did   not   meet   for   quite   a 


while  and  that  delayed  things  as  the  power 
lobbyists  had  planned.  Well  we  finally  got 
it  all  straightened  out.  I  had  to  call  per- 
sonally on  the  Attorney  General  and  Pat 
Parry,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Republi- 
can water  attorneys  in  the  State,  appreciated 
the  work  I  did  and  gave  me  full  credit  for 
Jarring  the  agreement  loose. 

Some  Republican  politicians  have  said 
that  I  have  sabotaged  Palisades  because  I 
V  ant  a  CVA  or  nothing.  That  Just  Isn't 
true.  I  have  worked  hard  trying  to  get 
things  for  Idaho  a  little  at  a  time,  even 
though  I  knew  that  CVA  could  do  the  whole 
Job  quicker,  cheaper,  and  better.  Now  we 
finally  got  the  Interstate  agreement  ratified, 
we  were  all  ready  to  go  ahead,  when  some- 
body .said,  "Wait  a  minute.  There's  a  tribe 
of  Indians  you  ha'  n't  done  anything  about." 
If  it  hadn't  been  the  Indians,  it  would  have 
been  the  Hottentots,  or  someone  else.  At 
any  rate,  the  power  lobbyists  succeeded  In 
delaying  Palisade,  so  long  that  now  the  costs 
have  risen  due  to  inflation  to  the  point  where 
It  has  been  declared  unfeasible. 

OtTR  OPPORTrNITY  WCN'X  LAST  FOREVER 

Our  opportunity  to  get  a  CVA  won't  last 
forever.  Washington  and  Oregon  are  willing 
to  go  along  now.  They  have  seen  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  power.  They  are  anxious 
to  get  the  rest  of  their  dams  built,  and  they 
realize  that  CVA  would  do  the  job  faster  and 
better.  To  be  sure,  they  would  have  to  aver- 
age their  power  rate  up  a  little  in  order  to 
establish  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the 
Northwest,  when  our  more  expensive  power 
was  averaged  in.  but  they  realize  they  owe 
us  an  obligation.  A  good  deal  of  the  water 
rises  In  Idaho,  and  they  are  willing  to  make 
that  concession  to  get  the  Job  done.  But 
if  we  wait  until  they  get  all  their  dams  built 
and  a  low  power  rate  firmly  established,  then, 
when  we  wake  up.  5  or  10  years  from  now. 
and  say,  "Hey.  wait  a  minute,  we  would  like 
to  have  a  CV.\."  They  will  very  logically 
say,  "No,  thanks.  We  have  got  our  power; 
If  we  let  you  in  now,  we  might  have  to  raise 
our  rate  a  little,  so  we  are  satisfied.  You  go 
ahead  and  develop  your  power.  "  We  would 
develop  our  power  when  their  cheaper  power 
was  all  sold.  And  then  we  and  our  children 
and  oui-  children's  children  would  labor  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  high-cost  power 
with  low-cost  power  Just  across  the  State 
lines.  Idaho  would  remain  the  economic 
stepchild  forever. 

HOW     ANT1--VA     BESOLtrriONS     ARE     ENGINEERED 

It  Is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate.  Idaho 
stands  to  benefit  more  from  the  CVA  than 
either  Oregon  or  Washington,  and  yet  Idaho 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  holding  up  CVA. 
The  President  is  for  it.  The  administration 
is  behind  the  bill.  Sentiment  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  is  preponderantly  for  it.  The 
Granges  In  both  Oresron  and  Washington 
have  endorsed  the  CVA,  but  hefe  In  Idaho 
most  cf  the  Granges  and  most  of  the  cham- 
bers of  comme/ce  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions have  passed  resolutions  against  the 
CVA.  I  have  had  farmers  and  businessmen 
tell  me  how  those  resolutions  were  obtained. 
They  say:  "We  have  a  meeting  of  the  Grange 
out  here,  and  there  is  a  slick  lawyer,  paid 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  power  lobby. 
He  makes  a  big  speech  against  the  CVA  and 
scares  everybody  silly,  and  then  there  is  a 
stooge  with  a  resolution  ready  to  introduce 
and  another  one  to  second  the  motion. 
Maybe  a  good  many  of  us  don't  like  It.  but 
we  know  that  if  we  open  our  mouths  that 
slick  lawyer  will  make  a  monkey  out  of  us. 
so  nobody  says  anything,  and  the  resolution 
goes  through.  And  the  next  day  the  news- 
papers tell  a  big  story  about  how  the  Grange 
unanimously  condemned  the  CVA." 

Here  is  the  usual  procedure  for  obtaining 
resolutions  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  groups :  In  every  community  of  any  size 
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there  Is  a  power  company  oflSce  The  fellow 
In  that  office  gets  paid  half  his  salary  for 
beln«  a  good  Joe.  a  tn\ds.  slapper.  a  Jomer. 
He  joins  everything  In  8i»;ht — the  Kiwanis. 
the  Rotary,  the  Liens,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  And  he  says  to  the  boys:  "Now. 
look.  They  paased  a  resolution  over  here  at 
Podunk  and  one  at  HoopervUle  against  the 
CVA.  If  you  fellows  don't  give  me  a  resolu- 
tion pretty  soon.  I  tum  going  to  lose  my  Job." 
And  the  boys  say:  'Oee.  Joe  is  a  good  fellow. 
We  don  t  want  to  8<!e  him  lose  his  Job.  Give 
him  a  resolution  there.  Bill.  Guess  it  went 
hurt  anything  anyhow."  Now.  if  it  was  in- 
nocent. I  wouldn't  care.  I  would  like  to  see 
Joe  keep  his  Jo'o  But  it  Isn't  Innocent. 
Every  tune  we  br.ng  up  CVA  bacit  there  In 
Congress  thev  lish  out  these  phony  resolu- 
tions, wave  them  under  the  noses  of  the  Sen- 
ators, and  they  say.  'Look.  Idaho  doesn't 
want  any  CVA. '  And  the  Senators  say.  "Well. 
this  IS  impressive.  Where  are  your  resolu- 
tions. Senator  Tatlob.'"  And  1  haven't  got 
any.  Maybe  a  half  a  dozen,  from  various 
parts  of  the  State.  So  the  Senators  say, 
•  Well,  it's  a  little  hard  to  understand  after 
what  the  TVA  has  done  for  Tennessee,  but  If 
those  people  don't  want  it.  we  surely  won  t 
force  It  on  them"  It's  up  to  the  common 
people  of  Idaho  tD  get  busy  and  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  I  am  willing  to 
do  the  best  I  can.  but  I  can't  overcome  the 
effect  of  theso  engineered  resolutions. 

Here's  another  example  of  how  they  oper- 
ate. One  Grange  liid  a  meeting  and  printed 
letters  against  the  CVA  were  passed  out- ad- 
dressed to  me.  E\en  the  address  on  the  en- 
velo:)es  was  done  on  a  printing  press.  Then, 
wltli  the  Instigators  breathing  down  their 
necks,  the  poor  grangers  signed  the  letters 
and  mailed  them  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  started 
getMng  these  phony  printed  letters  I  started 
getting  letters — hand-written  letters — from 
the  grangers  saying  that  they  didn't  want  to 
sign,  but  that  they  were  on  the  spot  and 
practically  had  to  do  It. 

IIT  VISIT  TO  TVA 

When  you  people  first  elected  me,  when  I 
first  got  back  to  Washington,  I  went  down 
to  Tennessee  at  my  own  expense  to  take  a 
look  at  TVA  and  see  what  it  had  done  for 
those  people.  I  figured  that  was  the  best 
way  to  decide  whether  it  was  wise  for  Idaho 
to  follow  their  example.  I  spent  an  entire 
day  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Knoxville.  I  shook  hands  with  everybody 
I  met,  farmers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  house- 
wives 1  went  Into  every  place  of  business. 
Including  the  banks.  To  each  person  I  met, 
I  said,  "I  am  Senator  Taylok.  Irom  Idaho. 
We  are  thinking  8t)me  of  the  CVA  out  there. 
What  do  you  people  think  of  yuur  TVA?" 
I  didn't  find  one  person  who  had  a  mean 
word  to  say  about  the  TVA  in  that  whole  day. 
I  didn't  find  one  person  who  said.  "Oh,  Its 
okay."  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Practically 
everyone  1  talked  to  started  waving  his  arms 
in  good  old  southern  style  and  preaching 
me  a  sermon  about  what  TVA  had  d  )ne  for 
them.  And  no  wonder.  They  started  from 
scratch  down  there — Uierally  They  had  been 
scratching  that  soil  for  generations  and  rais- 
ing one  crop,  no  rotation,  no  diversification, 
no  fertiliaatlon.  until  they  were  about  as 
poor  as  people  could  get.  They  didn't  have 
the  wonderiul  resources  that  we  have  In  tbis 
great  Slate  of  ours.  Each  year  the  rivers 
flooded  them  out.  to  add  to  their  troubles. 
There  was  practically  no  industrial  develop- 
ment. Their  livestock  penerally  consisted 
of  razorback  hogs  and  dned-up  old  cows. 

Then  the  TVA  cama  al(jng.  They  went 
through  everything  we  are  going  through 
here  in  Idaho.  All  the  big  shots  opposed  the 
TVA  as  socialism.  Chambers  of  commerce 
all  passed  resolutions  again&t  It.  But  nuw 
you  can  jvxst  point  your  nnger  at  the  map 
ot  Tennessee  and  write  a  letter  to  that 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  9y  times  out  of 
•  hundred  and  maybe  every  nine,  you  will 


get    an   answer   b.ick    saying— "It's    a   great 
thing  and  you  had   better  try  8t)me  of  it" 
Most    folks   down    there    were    awfully    poor 
before    the   TVA   came.     They    lived   In    tar 
paper  shacks  and  lived  on  fatback  and  corn 
pcne.     They   didn't  send   their   children   to 
school,  because  they  didn't  have  shoes.    They 
didn't    go   to   church,    because    they    didn't 
have  clothes  to  wear.     Modern  conveniences 
were  unheard  of.     When  they  started  build- 
ing the  TVA  dams,  these  so-called  poor  white 
trash  got  Jobs  as  construction  workers.    They 
started   nailing   a  little  siding  on  over  the 
tar  paper  and  added  a  little  prune  Juice  to 
their    fatback    luid    corn    pone  .to    supple- 
ment their  diet.    Then  when  the  dams  were 
finished  and  they  started  eenersitlng  power, 
industries  started  moving  in  and  these  peo- 
ple got  steady  employment     They  built  new 
homes,  dressed   up  their  children   ar.d   sent 
them  to  school  and  went  to  church.     Now 
everything    Is    electrl  fled— they    heat    with 
electricity  In  many  places.    All  have  modern 
electrical    appliances.      It    turned    out    that 
these   poor  white   tri.sh  weren't   poor   white 
trash  at  all.    They  were  Just  poor  folk.<»  that 
never  had  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living 
The  TVA.  in  cooperation  with  State  agen- 
cies,   taught    the   farmers    modern    farming 
techniques,   helped   them   get   blooded    live- 
stock, and  now.  believe  it  or  not,  Tennessee 
pr<  duces  more  livestock  than  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

The  dam."!  stopped  the  floods  on  the  rivers 
They  never  used  to  have  any  fish  down  there 
to  sjjeak  of.  Everything  was  so  silted  up  that 
the  fish  couldn't  live  in  the  water.  Now  the 
wafer  runs  clear  and  blue  between  the  dams, 
and  it's  cold,  coming  out  of  those  deep  lakes. 
They  have  stocked  the  rivers  with  trout.  In 
the  reservoirs  themselves  the  water  Is  a  little 
too  warm  for  trout  to  thrive,  but  they  have 
every  other  kind  of  fish  Imaginable- -bass, 
bream,  crapple,  perch,  pike,  sunflsh.  They 
have  so  many  fish  hey  never  close  the  sea- 
son. You#can  fish  any  day  of  the  year  In 
Tennesse/ 

They  never  used  to  have  a  tourist  down 
there.  Nobody  wanted  to  see  those  poor  folks 
starving  to  death,  unless  it  was  some  author 
who  wante<l  to  write  a  book  about  them. 
Now  they  hi've  more  tourists  than  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  not  excluding  the 
Northwest,  with  Yellowstone  Park  thrown  In. 
As  a  result,  there  are  all  sorts  of  business 
opportunities  In  this  line- -tourist  camps, 
hotels,  gas  stations,  boat  landings,  sporting 
goods  stoies. 

There  is  a  provisloi*  in  the  CVA  bill  per- 
mitting the  setting  up  of  experimental  plants 
and  factories.  This  has  been  condemned 
with  loud  complaints  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  go  into  business  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  that.  The  same  provision  was 
in  the  rVA  bill  and  here  Is  what  happened. 
The  lumber  industry  in  Tennessee  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  had  flourished  once, 
but  the  trees  were  gone.  New  forests  were 
growing  up,  but  it  would  be  a  hundred  years 
belure  they  were  ready  to  lumber  by  conven- 
tional methods.  So  the  TVA  set  up  some 
experimental  sawmills.  They  made  little 
boards  out  of  the  little  trees.  They  tongued 
and  gnxjved  them,  perfected  a  process  for 
gluing  their  together  under  pressure,  and 
now  they  can  make  you  a  board  Just  as  wide 
as  you  want  it  and  Just  as  long  as  from 
here  to  yonder.  And  It's  a  better  board,  too. 
because  it  won't  warp  or  split.  But  the  TVA 
didn't  go  Into  business  in  competition  with 
anybixly.  They  simply  said  to  any  who  were 
interested.  "Here's  the  process.  Does  any- 
body want  to  go  into  the  lumber  business?  ' 
And  they  did.  Prlva  j  capital  took  over.  The 
TVA  was  helpful.  They  said.  "Now.  here's 
a  good  stand  of  timber,  and  there's  st  me 
un'"mpluyment  In  this  nearby  community. 
We  can  bring  In  the  cheap  power  from  this 
dam.  Perhaps  you  had  better  build  the  saw- 
mill right  there."     And  they  did.     And  now 


they   have   a   lumber   Indtistry  down   there 
again  going  great  guns. 

The  TVA  experts  found  clay.  People  had 
been  walking  on  It  for  generations  and  fig- 
ured it  was  good  for  nothing.  The  TVA 
technicians  discovered  It  was  pottery  clay. 
They  perfected  the  process,  developed  elec- 
trical ovens  to  bake  the  pottery.  They  said. 
"Come  and  get  It,"  and  they  came  and  got 
It.  And  whereas  we  used  to  Import  prac- 
tically all  of  our  pottery,  a  larne  percentage 
of  It  comes  from  the  TVA  area  now. 

I  don't  propose  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
new  Industries  the  CVA  would  develop  for 
us  hero  In  the  Northwest,  but  there  would 
doubtless  be  many  of  them,  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  variety  of  natural  resources  we 
have.  The  people  of  Tennessee  started  from 
wav  down  low.  and  now  they  are  way  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We  are  start- 
ing from  a  position  up  equal  with  most  parts 
of  the  Nation,  and  with  all  our  wonderful 
resources  we  can  really  go  places. 

By  voting  for  CVA  you  can  demonstrate 
that  you  are  a  patriotic  citizen  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  Re- 
cently, Stuart  Symington,  Chairman  of  our 
Natlcnal  Security  Resources  Bo^u-d,  whose 
Job  it  Is  to  see  that  we  are  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  made  the  statement  that  if 
this  Nation  should  become  Involved  In  an- 
other war,  our  gieate.st  weakness  would  be 
lack  of  electrical  power.  He  said  that  there 
would  be  blackouts  and  brownouts  the  like 
of  which  we  never  dreamed  of.  that  prac- 
tically all  available  electricity  would  be  nec- 
essary for  national  defense  production,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  our  country  would  lit- 
erally be  leit  in  the  dark  and  forced  to 
cook  on  carapftres.  He  warned  that  we 
should  proceed  immediately  to  develop  our 
resources  in  the  quick  and  efficient  manner 
demonstrated  by  the  TVA.  This  has  ceased 
to  be  a  question  to  be  batted  about  by  lob- 
byists and  stooees  of  the  power  monopoly — 
it  has  become  a  question  of  national  security. 
If  we  hesitate  to  go  ahead  with  our  resource 
development  at  this  critical  moment,  our 
sons  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  our  vacil- 
lation with  their  life's  blood. 


Full-Scale  Mobilization  of  Nation's 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  > .  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment haviny  to  do  with  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ai>  follows: 

American  freedom  can  be  destroyed  by 
total  war  even  though  we  crush  Communist 
aggression  everywhere  In  the  world.  United 
States  Senator  Edward  Martin  warned  here 
today. 

Addressing  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  Sena- 
tor Martin  called  for  full-scale  moblllzatiou 
of  all  the  Nation's  resources  In  manpower, 
labor,  and  Industry  to  be  ready  for  the  su- 
preme emergency  should  the  conflict  In  Korea 
lead  us  Into  war  on  a  global  scale.  • 

He  declared  that  the  cost  of  such  a  war 
Would  be  so  stupendous  that  even  a  Nation 
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as  rich  as  the  United  States  could  not  assume 
such  a  staggering  burden  of  debt  and  retain 
individual  freedom. 

"You  veterans  know  what  total  war 
means."  Senator  Martin  said.  "Your  patri- 
otism has  been  tested  and  proven  in  the 
agony  of  battle.  That  Is  the  kind  of  patriot- 
ism we  need  on  the  home  front. 

"Your  service  as  soldiers  has  made  you 
better  citizens.  Many  of  you  are  leaders  in 
your  communities  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
business,  professional,  and  industrial  activi- 
ties. 

"I  know  that  you  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  Korean  situation.  You  may  call  it  police 
action  In  support  of  the  United  Nations  or  by 
any  other  name,  but  you  and  I  know  we  are 
at  war,  with  all  the  grim  tragedy  that  goes 
with  it. 

"Right  now  It  might  be  classified  as  a  one- 
alarm  fire  but  let  me  warn  that  In  a  short 
time  it  might  develop  into  a  four-alarm  fire 
that  would  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
world. 

"Our  hope  for  p>eace  in  the  world  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
feat and  disarm  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
This  we  must  do  at  any  cost. 

"Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  In  a 
long-drawn-out  war  on  a  world-wide  scale 
we  can  win  the  war  and  still  lose  our  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

"The  combat  cost  of  World  War  11,  which 
lasted  4  years,  was  »356.000.000,000.  About 
45  percent  of  that  cost  was  paid  for  by  taxa- 
tion. The  balance,  approximately  $215,000.- 
000,000.  was  added  to  the  national  debt  in 
the  4-year  period. 

"The  price  of  weapons,  equipment  and 
everything  that  enters  Into  waging  war  is 
almost  double  today.  I  have  gone  into  the 
costs  pretty  carefully  and  I  have  figtired  out 
that  a  4-year  war  would  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  minimum  of  $600,000,000,000. 

"If  taxes  were  levied  to  pay  45  percent  of 
this  w^r,  as  in  the  last  war.  we  would  come 
out  with  a  new  debt  of  about  $330,000,000,000 
in  addition  to  the  present  national  debt  of 
more   than   $257,000,000,000. 

"Thpt  would  mean  a  total  debt  of  nearly 
$600,000,000,000. 

"Such  a  debt  would  put  the  whole  economy 
of  the  United  States  In  a  straitjacket  from 
which  we  cculd  never  free  ourselves.  We 
would  live  forever  in  a  planned  economy. 
with  regimentation,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives controlling  every  activity  of  our  daily 
lives. 

"This  is  a  gloomy  picture  but  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  face  the  facts. 

"In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  escape  this  fate  we  must  do  five  things; 

"1.  We  must  have  Immediate  and  com- 
plete mobilization  of  all  our  forces — mili- 
tary. Industrial,  agricul'ural,  financial,  and 
spiritual.  We  now  ha'e  conscription  of  mil- 
itary manpower.  Has  the  time  come  when 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  con- 
scription of  industrial  manpower  and  in- 
dustry itself? 

"2.  We  will  have  to  submit  to  priorities. 
allocatmt^s  rationing,  and  price  and  wage 
controls.  But  safeguards  should  be  written 
Into  the  law  to  guarantee  iheir  removal 
wi»hln  a  resisonable  time  after  the  cease- 
flri:ig  order   is  given. 

"3.  We  must  cut  to  the  bone  all  govern- 
mental Fpei.dlng  not  connected  with  na- 
tional defense.  That  means  every  non- 
essential project  or  service  must  be  elimi- 
nated as  well  as  many  desirable  functions 
that  V  now  enjoy. 

"4.  We  must  submit  willingly  and  patrioti- 
cally to  sharply  Increased  taxation  in  order 
to  pay  as  much  as  possible  of  the  costs  of 
war  out  of  current  revenues. 

"5.  We  must  employ  every  force  at  our 
Command  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
war.  A  single  da",  a  single  hour,  can  save 
precious  lives  and  millions  of  dollars. 


"The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
plete mobilization  may  yet  persuade  Russia 
to  back  down.  Weakness  is  an  invitation  to 
further  aggression." 


Millions  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITTID  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  ed- 
itors of  Commonweal,  one  of  our  most 
ably  edited  journals,  have  lx?en  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  their  recent 
editorial  entitled  "Millions  for  Educa- 
tion." This  editorial  points  out  th« 
deadly  parallel  between  the  recently  an- 
nounced 53.000,000  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  similar  campaigns  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  so-called  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government. 

I  believe  the  editorial  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress.  While  it  empha- 
sizes the  growth  of  voltmtary  medical 
and  hospital  insurance  for  the  class  of 
citizens  who  can  afford  such  a  program, 
it  also  points  out  that  American  fami- 
lies are  still  on  the  lookout  for  available 
means  of  meeting  ordinary,  and 
occasionally  extraordinary,  medical 
expenses. 

I  believe  also  that  this  editorial  will 
prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  pro- 
gressive-minded doctors  who  are  paying 
a  compulsory  levy  of  S25  a  year  in  order 
that  the  American  Medical  Association's 
public  relations  experts  can  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  so-called  education.  I 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  insofar  as  education  is  concerned, 
the  leaders  of  the  AMA  are  blocking 
passage  in  the  House  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education  bill.  This  bill  was 
spon-sored  by  all  13  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  was  approved  by  that  commit- 
tee without  a  single  dissenting  vote.  It 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously;.  This 
measiu'e  was  badly  needed  even  before 
the  Korean  crisis  broke,  the  deans  of  our 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  schools 
assured  us.  It  is  even  more  urgently 
needed  now. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  officers  of  the 
AMA  will  take  the  time  to  study  carefully 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  our  lime 
ttefore  they  undertake  to  spend  the 
millions  they  are  collecting  to  confuse 
the  people  on  this  important  issue.  If 
they  did.  I  am  sure  we  would  find  the 
AMA  playing  a  positive  role  m  health 
education,  as  it  should — a  role  which 
I  am  convinced  most  of  its  members  wish 
to  play:  a  role  in  which  the  AMA  would 
help  to  draft  and  help  to  pass  forward- 
looking  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  instead  of  blindly  blocking  all  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  high 
costs  of  modern  medical  care. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  able 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From    the    Commonweal    of   July    7,    19501 
Millions  for  Education 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  an- 
nounced frcm  its  meeting  In  San  Francisco  a 
$3.000000  advertising  and  public  relations 
campaign  to  educate  the  American  public  on 
the  evils  of  socialized  medicine.  It  is  to  be 
financed  by  a  membership  assessment  of 
$25  a  head. 

In  an  effort  to  spreadeagle  the  country 
next  October  the  AMA  will  use  big  ads  in 
li.OOO  newspapers,  full  pages  in  30  national 
magazines,  and  spot  announcements  over  300 
radio  stations.  "The  principles  which  the 
AMA  copy  will  seek  to  strengthen  and  bul- 
wark is  the  basic  American  ideal  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  Individual  Initiative,  and 
freedom  of  opportunity — under  a  free  econ- 
omy, as  opposed  to  the  alien  philosophy  of  a 
Government-regimented  economy." 

This  is  a  familiar  refrain.  It  recalls  the 
Liberty  League,  the  reaction  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  to  the  New 
Deal,  the  present  fulminations  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government.  The 
well-worn    phraseology    itself  raises    doubts. 

However,  the  AMA  has  changed  Its  tune 
considerably  in  one  strategic  sector;  it  has 
shifted  from  an  adamant  opposition  to  co- 
operative health  plans  to  their  warm  advo- 
cacy— to  stave  off  enactment  of  the  admin- 
istration's n.itional  medical  insurance  plan. 
The  commcdity  which  the  AMA  copy  will 
advertise  (next  October)  is  an  already  wide- 
ly accepted  and  thoroughly  recognized  Amer- 
ican   product — voluntary    health    insurance. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  splash  to  spread 
the  idea  of  cooperative  medicine  Is  not 
without  its  welcome  aspects.  It  should  spur 
on  the  movement  a  little.  But  the  Ameri- 
can public  does  not  need  to  be  sold  on  this 
Idea.  Hospital  plans  of  the  Blue  Cross  type 
continue  to  expand  at  such  an  accelerated 
pitch  that  they  will  soon  reach  a  majority 
of  the  population.  Hospital-surgical  plans 
are  next  in  numbers  and  growTh.  Finally, 
cooperative  plans  for  meeting  ordinary  doc- 
tors' bills — the  drain  or  impossibility  for 
many  low-Income  families — are  gradually 
shaping  up. 

The  thing  about  the  AMA  announcement 
that  is  so  disquieting  Is  that  the  $3,000,000 
are  to  be  spent  for  strictly  educational 
purposes.  The  money  Is  to  be  allocated  for 
selling  the  general  idea  rather  than  for  set- 
ting up  new  cooperative  facilities.  The  pub- 
lic will  hardly  be  satisfied  simply  to  know 
that  there  is  another,  and  better,  way  than 
socialized  medicine.  American  families  are 
still  on  the  look-out  for  available  means  of 
meeting  ordinary,  and  occasionally  extraor- 
dinary, medical  expenses. 


Broadcast  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsyivacia,  to  People  of  PennsyU 
vania,  No.  31  in  Biweekly  Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27  <  legislative  day  of        ^ 
Thursday.  July  20^,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recgro  a  broadcast 
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by  me  over  Pennsylvania  radio  stations 
on  the  week  end  of  July  21-23.  which  is 
No.  31  in  a  biweekly  series  of  broadcasts 
I  have  been  making  to  the  people  of 
Pennsyhania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Kcreaos.  who  are  today  caught  IQ  the 
tight,  evil  grip  of  an  aggressive  power  bent 
on  world  conquest,  have  had  their  troubles 
before. 

While  I  do  Intend  to  devote  the  largest 
part  of  this  broadcast  to  the  present  danger- 
ous and  unhappy  situation  in  Kor«a.  I  would 
like  to  develop.  In  rough  outline  at  'east, 
something  about  Kcrea  and  its  history. 

The  maps  in  recent  weeks  thai  have  ap- 
peared daily  In  the  papers  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  small  sections  of  the  Korean  penin- 
sula where  the  major  battles  are  taking  place. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  you  look  carefoUy.  the 
next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
at  a  larger  map  of  Asia.  On  that  larger  map 
you  will  note  the  Korean  peninsula  pro- 
jecting to  the  south  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  with  Manchuria  lying  directly  to  the 
north  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west  of  Korea 
is  the  Yellow  Sea.  and  beyond  that  to  the 
west  is  China  itself.  The  home  Islands  of 
Japan,  separated  at  the  closest  point  by 
about  a  hundred  miles  of  ocean,  lie  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Korea. 

For  35  years,  until  the  Japs  were  defeated 
In  World  War  II,  Korea  was  managed  com- 
pletely by  the  Japanese. 

During  that  35-year  occupation,  the  Japs 
gave  Korea  the  new  name  of  "Chosen,"'  and 
subjugated  the  country  and  its  people,  forc- 
ing them  to  grow  food  for  the  Japanese  home- 
land, and  robbing  Korean  mines  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  poured  into  the  wai  machine 
the  Japs  were  fashioning. 

The  Korean  people,  of  course,  came  out 
second  best  during  the  Jap  occupation.  The 
ancient  Korean  language  was  outlawed,  and 
the  Japanese  language  was  instituted  in  its 
place.  In  short,  the  Koreans  were  forced  at 
swords  point  to  obey  their  Jap  masters. 
They  had  no  chance  to  develop  self-govern- 
ment, little  opportunity  for  education, 
and  no  opportunity  to  raise  their  living 
standards. 

At  the  Cairo  Conference.  President  Roose- 
velt pledged  American  support  for  a  free, 
independent  and  domocratlc  Korea  after  the 
Japs  had  been  defeated.  Russia,  as  a  war- 
time ally,  made  similar  promises  to  Korea 
and  the  world. 

The  story  of  what  Russia  did  in  fact  after 
the  Jap  defeat  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
The  Soviet  military  authorises  in  control  of 
northern  Korea  threw  an  Iron  curtain  across 
the  country  along  the  line  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Soviet  military  officials  re- 
fused to  recognize  leaders  of  democratic  ele- 
ments representing  the  Korean  people,  and 
would  only  do  business  with  those  who  agreed 
to  Communist  control. 

When  the  United  Nations  sent  a  special 
commission  to  Korea  with  instructions  to 
supervise  free  elections  that  could  unite  the 
country  vmder  one  gov?rnment  the  UN  com- 
mission was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Soviet 
zone. 

This  United  Nations  commission,  unable  to 
observe  conditions  in  North  Korea  t)ehind  the 
Soviet  iron  curtain,  took  the  only  steps  which 
were  left  open  to  It  The  UN  tx>dy  supervised 
free  elections  In  the  American  ?<^ne  of  Korea 
on  May  10,  1948.  and  assisted  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Korean  people  in  setting 
up  a  constitution  for  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
The  constitution  provided  for  additional 
seats  in  the  Korean  Lecjislalure  which  could 
be  filled  when  future  conditions  made  It  p<J8- 
slble  to  hold  free  elections  ?mong  the  people 
of  North  Korea. 

This  republic  established  in  South  Korea 
under  auspices  of  the  United  Natiuns  General 


Assembly  has  been  recognized  by  a  majority 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Russian  veto  on 
the  Security  Council,  however,  has  prevented 
the  Republic  of  Korea  from  admission  to  the 
UN  The  Russians  and  their  satellites  have 
held  out  for  the  puppet  ""Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  North  Korea."  which  was  set  up 
by  the  Soviets  alone,  a  puppet  regime  created 
behind  their  iron  curtain  by  some  sort  of 
elections  which  the  UN  commission  was  not 
permitted  to  observe. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  create  a  unified  Korea 
were  being  frustrated  by  the  Communists  the 
decision  was  made  to  train  Korean  forces  and 
equip  them  for  defense  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  the  United 
States  intended  to  build  a  Korean  military 
force  designed  for  aggressive  action.  Instead, 
as  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  Korean  troops 
were  trained  to  preserve  the  Internal  security 
of  the  country.  To  this  end  American  ground 
force  equipment  valued  at  more  than 
8100  000.000  was  turned  over  to  the  Koreans 
in  1949.  This  equipment  Included  100.000 
small  arms  such  as  rifles  and  machine  guns, 
and  some  50.000.000  rounds  of  ammunition. 
In  addition,  there  were  more  than  2.000  ba- 
zookas, quantities  of  37-  and  57-millimeter 
guns,  mortars,  and  large  howitzers.  For  naval 
patrol  purposes  79  American  vessels  were  also 
turned  over  in  1949  to  the  South  Koreans. 

I  think  it  is  most  Important  to  emphasize 
that  the  purpxjse  of  this  equipment  was  to 
prevent  border  raids  and  Communist-inspired 
uprisings  within  South  Korea. 

Late  last  year  after  the  Senate  had  ratified 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  Congress  approved  the 
military  aid  program  over  bitter  isolationist 
cb,'ection  and  funds  were  made  available  for 
the  program  late  In  October.  Much  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  assist  the  free  nations 
in  building  their  defenses  was  not  available 
as  surplus,  and  thus  It  was  necessary  to  en- 
large our  arms  production  to  fill  the  demands 
needed  for  the  new  program. 

The  military  officials  of  South  Korea  sat 
down  late  in  March  of  this  year  with  Ameri- 
can military  authorities  and  drew  up  a  list 
of  equipment  which  It  was  felt  would  be 
needed  to  strengthen  the  Korean  defenses 
further.  The  material  on  this  list  had  been 
decided  upon  alter  a  thorough  survey  oi  the 
conditions  as  they  ex.sted  at  that  time. 
American  military  commitments,  which  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  pressure  are  spread  over 
much  of  the  globe,  have  called  Into  use  most 
of  the  available  military  equipment  of  the 
kind  requested  by  Korea,  and  as  a  result  ful- 
fillment on  the  Korean  request  was  just  get- 
ting under  way  when  the  attack  came  from 
the  North. 

The  Red  authorities  in  North  Korea,  seeing 
that  new  defense  strength  would  soon  reach 
the  free  Koreans,  decided,  apparently,  that  If 
they  were  to  gamble  with  world  peace,  they 
must  act  now  or  never. 

By  their  planned  and  unprovoked  atrgres- 
Bion,  the  Reds  undoubtedly  expected  that  all 
of  southern  Korea  could  be  overrun  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  By  surprise  attack  upon  a 
nation  which  had  not  armed  itself  for  agjjres- 
sive  warfare,  the  North  Koreans  gained  the 
tremendous  initial  advantage  any  bully  gains 
when  he  picks  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  beginning  a  fight. 

Without  question,  the  Red  apple  cart  was 
badly  upset  when  53  of  the  United  Nations 
Joined  In  opposition  to  their  a'jigresslon.  In- 
stead of  the  overnight  victory  in  South  Ko- 
rea, the  Reds  have  paid  dearly  for  everv'  foot 
of  ground  they  have  taken  The  defense 
effort  by  the  South  Koreans  bearing  Amer- 
ican arms  was  quickly  Joined  by  the  military 
forces  which  the  United  Stales  and  other 
United  Nations  had  avtttluble  in  that  dis- 
tant area  of  the  Pacific 

These  forces  of  the  United  Nations  have 
put  up  a  valiant  delaying  fl>,'ht  against  the 
overpowering  odds  In  favor  of  the  Reds  who 
made   their   attack   with   forces  and   equip- 


ment brought  together  after  long  planning 
behind  their  Iron  curtain. 

Reinforcements  and  more  equipment  are 
now  pouring  through  the  5.000-mile  pipeline 
which  separates  us  now  from  the  Korean 
front  More  of  this  is  reaching  Korea  dally, 
and  though  more  time  will  necessarily  be  re- 
quired to  get  enoukth  men  and  equipment  In 
to  match  the  Red  strent;th,  these  reinforce- 
ments are  on  the  way  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
sent  and  we  can  be  confident  that  enough 
power  Is  already  In  motion  to  turn  the  tide 
In  K-rca 

The  President,  In  his  message  to  Congress 
last  Wednesday,  and  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation  that  evening,  made  clear  the  full 
significance  to  us  of  the  deliberate  Red  ag- 
gression in  Korea. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  free  nations  of 
the  UN  have  learned  the  lessons  of  history— 
that  the  unopposed  aggression  durirg  the 
1930s  led  inevitably  to  war — and  that  this 
latest  act  In  Korea  was  in  direct  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  and  everything  it  stands 
for  in  terms  of  future  world  peace. 

The  President  also  made  It  clear  that  the 
military  preparations  of  the  free  world  must 
be  advanced  with  the  full  reallzatlnn  that 
the  flames  of  war  may  not  be  confined  to 
Korea  alone.  Now  that  the  Reds  have  once 
tasted  aggression,  only  the  Kremlin  knows 
whether  aggressive  tactics  will  be  attempted 
elsewhere.  Fifty-two  free  nations  In  the 
world  are  standing  together  to  stamp  cut 
the  fires  the  Communists  have  set  In  Korea. 
They  intend  to  make  aggression  taste  so  bad 
to  the  Reds  that  they  will  never  resort  to  It 
again. 

We  know  that  the  free  world  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  direct  reply  to  any  attack  upon 
free  nations.  In  doing  so,  we  must  recognize 
fully  that  the  Kremlin  may  suddenly  go  In- 
sane In  the  face  of  opposition,  and  decide 
to  plunge  the  world  into  total  war — a  war 
which  could  only  spell  out  their  ultimate 
doom. 

In  order  to  give  us  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity of  stamping  out  the  Korean  aggres- 
sion, we  must  at  the  same  time  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  meet  other  moves  •  he  Reds 
might  decide  upon.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
cau;^ht  short-handed. 

As  an  American.  I  am  Intensely  proud  at 
the  immediate  and  united  support  of  our 
people  for  the  grave  responsibility  we  have 
undertaken.  We  have  kept  our  heads,  as  It 
Is  Imperative  for  us  to  do  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed. The  responsibilities  before  us  impose 
greater  burdens  upon  our  Nation  and  u(>oa 
our  people 

The  President's  moves  this  week  to  alhxate 
a  greater  traction  of  our  vast  productive 
wealth  to  the  task  before  us  Is  obviously 
necessary  If  we  are  to  stand  ready  to  meet 
any  sudden  threat  which  may  pose  Itself. 
Furthermore,  readiness  of  this  sort  on  our 
part  serves  as  the  strongest  notice  possible 
that  we  will  not  submit  to  aggressive  tactics 
designed  to  pick  off  free  nations  one  at  a 
time. 

We  here  at  home.  Just  as  much  as  the 
brave  men  who  are  fiirhtlng  for  freedom  in 
Korea  today,  must  pitch  In  to  do  our  share 
of  the  Job.  And  we,  Just  as  they,  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  heads  cool  and  our  hands 
steady. 

No  man  among  us  can  foretell  the  events 
which  may  He  ahead  cf  us.  What  we  do  know 
with  certainty  from  the  lessons  of  history  Is 
that  a  failure  now  to  meet  aggression  would 
be  suicidal.  We  have,  throughout  the  growth 
of  our  postwar  bipfutlsan  foreign  policy, 
stood  firm  on  this  position,  and  have,  by 
quick  action,  halted  Communist  moves  to 
crush  democracy  In  Turkey  and  Greece.  The 
Berlin  airlift  stopped  cold  the  Communist 
effort  to  dominate  all  of  Germany.  The 
Marshall  plan,  as  economic  rather  than  mili- 
tary warfare,  saved  Europe  from  financial 
and  political  collapse  which  seemed  Immi- 
nent by  the  spring  of  1M8.     None  of  these 
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moves — though  In  each  of  them  war  was  a 
possibility — led  to  all-out  war  In  fact. 

Total  war  is,  of  course,  a  posslblhty  in  the 
present  crucial  situation.  It  does  not  have 
to  result.  The  free  world  is.  without  que.»- 
tion,  united  by  the  deep  belief  that  there  is 
no  other  possible  way  to  avoid  war  than  to 
move  out  and  stop  aggression  now.  And  that 
li  precisely  what  we  are  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  It  Is  what  we  fully  Intend  to  see 
through.  We  pray,  all  of  us.  that  total  war 
will  not  result,  and  we  are  devoting  our  full- 
est efforts  to  the  end  of  saving  the  peace. 


Appeal  for  Civil  Defense  for  American 
Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  under  the  heading  "Ap- 
peal for  civil  defense  for  American 
cities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appeal  fob  Civn.  DrrrNSE  fob  Amesican 
Cities 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Appleton  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fire  Chiefs  Association, 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Symington.  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board, 
has  called  upon  individual  community  or- 
ganizations for  civil-defense  planning,  "but 
to  date  no  Information  has  been  forthcom- 
ing from  either  the  national  level  or  the 
State  level  as  to  any  adopted  plans  for  such 
civil-defense  organizations." 

The  association  therefore,  resolved,  re- 
questing me  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  "to  lend  every  effort  to  obtain 
for  the  communities  of  Wisconsin  such  In- 
formation necessary  to  any  commimity  to 
establish  a  solid  civil-defense  organization 
In  each  community  as  directed  by  Mr.  Sym- 
ington" 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  absolutely  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Fire  Chiefs  Association,  and 
it  Is  my  Intent  to  do  everything  that  Is  with- 
in my  power  to  help  obtain  comprehensive 
clvU-defense  plans  by  which  our  Nation's 
municipalities  may  get  ready  for  any  pos- 
sible emergency  "Tin  hats  and  sand  buckets 
a  la  1942  and  1943  definitely  will  not  do  in 
t:  e  atomic  ag?. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  Jir.  Symington 
Inherited  a  terrible  mess  In  a  lackadaisical 
Resources  Board.  For  a  long  time,  unfor- 
tunately, the  Chief  Executive  of  our  cotm- 
try  chose  to  leave  the  post  of  Director  of 
the  NSRB  vacant  until  the  President  could 
pos-slbly  secure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wal- 
gren.  whom  the  Senate  decided  was  defi- 
nitely not  qualified  for  this  crucial  post. 

I  believe  that  the  failure  to  fill  that  va- 
cancy for  so  long  and  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
sources Board  to  live  up  to  our  people's 
expectations  thus  far  is  a  shocking  dis^ce 
to  the  national  administration  and  could 
be  a  suicidal  disgrace  If  things  should  go 
from  bad  to  worse  as  far  as  Korea  and  war 
are  concerned. 

Mr  President,  time  after  time.  I  have  taken 
the    floor    of    the   United    States    Senate    In 

cars  past  to  appeal  to  the  White  House,  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
K5RB.  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and 
Bimliar  agencies  to  quit  talking  in  the  clouds 
and  start  laying  actual  detailed  plans  by 
which  our  cities  could  get  ready  I  have 
written  articles  for  the  February  1948  and 
1349  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  Reserve  Of- 
ficer, and  for  the  current  Issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, Air  Affairs,  along  this  line  of  civil  de- 
fense. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  largest  city 
of  my  State,  Milwaukee — which  has  always 
been  a  municipal  model — is  further  advanced 
In  its  clvli-defense  planning  than  any  other 
large  city  In  the  country.  Yet,  even  Mil- 
waukee's energetic  plans  would  be  pitifully 
small  Indeed  if  an  emergency  should  come 
with  Soviet -guided  missiles  or  l>ombers  com- 
ing over  the  polar  cap. 

The  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  the  Honorable 
Prank  Zeldler.  Is  well  Justified  in  the  criti- 
cism which  he  has  recently  directed  against 
Federal  delay  In  aiding  the  State  and  local 
planning  of  civil  defer^se  and  disaster  relief. 
So  far,  Milwaukee  has  held  preliminary 
discussions  with  key  jjersons,  agencies,  and 
agency  officials,  to  make  each  aware  of  their 
respective  responsibilities.  The  officials  of 
Milwaukee  are  the  first  to  admit,  however, 
that  these  discussions  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete without  detailed  Federal  aid  and 
direction. 

We  are  confident  that  we  can  prevent  a 
third  world  war  and  that  it  will  not  t>e  neces- 
sary to  activate  the  civil-defense  organiza- 
tions for  full-scale  "invasion  day  "  operations. 
But  we  are  also  aware  that  It  would  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union  If  It 
knev  that  America's  largest  cities — New 
York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
Detroit.  San  Francisco.  Houston,  etc..  were 
adequately  prepared,  rather  than  waiting 
like  helpless  giants  for  solar  plexus  atomic 
blows. 

I  appeal  therefore,  to  Mr  Symington  to 
redouble  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  ""sleeping 
beauties  "  In  other  Federal  agencies  to  the 
need  for  action — now.  The  welfare  of  150,- 
000,000  Americans  is  at  stake. 


y 


Arming  of  France  and  Spain 


No  more  money  should  be  allocated  to 
Prance  untU  -  better  pjerformance  record  Is 
shown.  The  same  yardstick  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  other  recipients  of  American  as- 
sistance. We  cannot  defend  both  Europe 
and  Asia  with  American  troops  alone.  It's 
time   to  get   tough. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  Spain?  With  23 
active  divisions  and  1€  more  in  reserve.  Spain 
needs  only  modern  equipment  to  bring  them 
up  to  present-day  standards.  There  Is  a 
place  where  our  money  could  make  a  gen- 
uine contribution  to  European  security. 

Spain,  of  course,  hasn't  been  invited  to 
Join  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  But  politics 
shoiild  yield  to  military  necessity  in  the 
present  crisis.  This  decision  should  not  be 
delayed.  Troops  must  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  new  eouipment.  and  if  the  equipment  is 
withheld  until  Russia  is  on  the  march  Spain 
cannot  help  us  much. 

Air  bases  will  be  needed  in  Spain  If  the 
rest  of  western  Etirope  is  overrun  by  the 
Communists.  They  should  be  under  con- 
struction now.  That  is  something  else  that 
can't    safely    wait. 

The  State  IDepartment  has  temporized  too 
lone  with  this  situation.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  should  be  given  a  green  light  to  go 
ahead  and  get  ready.  They  will  have  to 
direct  the  fighting,  if  America  is  forced  to 
fight  again. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  entitled  "France  and  Spain." 
which  appeared  in  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  on  July  20.  1&50. 

There  beia?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmitar  of  July 
20.   1950] 

Fe.\nce  and  Spain 

If  Congress  votes  additional  money  for 
European  armament,  it  should  be  spent 
where  it  will  do  most  good. 

We  have  been  a  soft  touch  long  enough. 
We  should  begin  to  demand  results. 

France,  for  example,  was  expected  to  prcf^-^ 
vide  most  cf  the  ground  troops  under  the 
North  Atlantic  defense  program,  but  is  not 
fulfilling  that  obligation.  Easily  capable  of 
organizing  15  or  20  divisions,  France  has  just 
4  In  being,  and  3  of  them  are  committed  to 
occupational  duties  In  Germany  and  Austria. 


New  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "New  Taxes,  Yes:  But 
Push  Economies."  from  this  morning's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

There  beiixg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  T.-^xes.  Yes;    Btrr  Pvsh  Economies 

It  is  no  longer  merely  desirable  that  Federal 
finances  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  to 
the  limit  possible.     It  is  now  imperative. 

This  basic  principle,  set  forth  in  President 
Truman's  request  for  an  Immediate  tax  in- 
crease of  $5,000,000,000  and  again  in  his 
economic  report,  has  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal approval  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  In  Congress. 

The  necessity,  we  believe.  Is  just  as  appar- 
ent to  all  segments  of  the  public.  Americans 
are  standing  firmly  behind  their  Nation's 
determination  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion.    They  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost. 

To  have  a  share  m  the  financing  of  the 
rearmament  program  should  be  regarded  as 
a  privilege  of  citizenship,  just  as  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting.  For  this  reason  we  believe 
that  the  added  tax  burden  which  we  are  about 
to  assume  should  be  distributed  over  the  wid- 
est practical  base  with  Americans  of  every 
economic  level  contributing  to  the  common 
cause. 

If  »5.000.000.00C  In  new  tax  money  Is  the 
amount  needed — and  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
excessive  in  view  of  the  President's  request 
for  $10,500,000,000  additional  for  the  military 
establishment  in  the  current  fiscal  year — 
It  will  have  to  be  provided.  And  every  man 
and  women  whose  standard  of  living  will 
perm::  should  shoulder  a  pirtyit%  however 
small,  of  the  burden.  't' 
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It  is  to  be  M^rivttMl  that  Mr    Trumtui.  in 
outlining  hla  propo««la  Ui  ch*irm*n  Waltke 
F.  CteaSK.  of  the  Senate  Flnnnce  Committee. 
did  not  refer  to  the  advantages  of  tapping 
a  greater  number  of  incomes.    It  la  true  that 
h*  vas  calling  for  an  Interim  mea^iure  to  b« 
enacted  wtth  the  unusual  speed  which  the 
emergency  requires.    But  this  reform,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  instituted  at  once 
1         Quite  apart  from  considerations  of  patrtot- 
Isn;.  It  should  be  recogniaed  that  there  are 
other  practical   reaaoos  for  broadening  the 
bo^e    of    the    tax    load.     The    measure    the 
President  propoaea  has  two  primary  pvirp<-ises 
To  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  more  fully 
from  current   revenue  the   tremendous  cost 
of  rearmament  and  to  relieve  the  domestic 
I      economy   of   some  of   the  Inflationary   pres- 
sures which  make  their  appearance  In  every 
period  when   there  la  a  sudden  shift   from 
production  for  drlllan  use  to  production  for 
military  use. 

Mr  Truman  appears  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  first  of  these  purposes  than 
with  the  second.  It  Is  obvlciis  that  the  antl- 
I  Inflationary  Intention  of  the  bill  will  best 
'  be  aerred  if  the  base  of  the  tax  Is  extended 
downward.  At  present  nearly  95  percent  of 
our  Income-tax  payers  are  In  the  brackets 
under  $5,000.  Their  net  Income  Is  7?"  3  per- 
cent of  the  totai  but  their  tax  liability  Is 
only  slightly  more  than  that  of  the  remain- 
ing 5.1  percent  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.    Trtiman    might     well     have     accom- 
paiued  his  request   for  higher  taxes  with  a 
solemn  assurance  that  the  expenditures  of 
the   Government    would    be    reviewed,    that 
I      less  es.sentlal  projects  would  be  halted  and 
'      that   every  effort   would   be   made   to   effect 
savings  Xh&l  would  make  the  tax  burden  no 
heavier  than  absolutely  necessary. 
I  It  should  be  realized  at  the  outset  that 

higher  taxes — corporate  as  well  as  Individ- 
ual— wUl  not  aione  be  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee the  stability  of  our  domestic  economy  in 
the  face  of  the  tremendous  strains  placed 
upon  It  by  the  needs,  civilian  and  military, 
of  western  Europe,  the  requirements  of  our 
troc^M  In  Korea  and  the  over-all  program 
of  i^umlng  for  any  futtu^  crisis  that  may 
itrlse. 
I  Our  citizens  will  be  called  upon  to  make 

'  other  sacrifices,  as  Mr.  Truman  noted  yester- 
day In  his  Economic  Report.  Controls  on 
the  civilian  ecoomy  far  more  rigid  than  the 
credit  restrictions  already  Invoked  may  well 
be  in  the  ofllng. 

Americans,  aware  that  stability  on  the 
I  home  front  Is  Just  as  Important  to  the  sur- 
'  vlval  of  a  free  world  as  success  on  ".he  bat- 
tlefield, will  accept  any  restrictions  that 
may  be  necessary.  They  ask  only  that  the 
Government  Itself  streamline  operations  In 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  to 
the  end  that  every  civilian  sacrifice  will 
contribute  dlrealy  to  the  victory  which 
ultimately  must  be  won. 


Retarded  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  ^legislative  day  o) 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Retarded  Mail  Service."  which 
appeared  in  the  Mandan  Pioneer  of  July 
7.  1950. 


Tilt  re  betnc:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rktardo  Mail  Sckvice 

Some  advocates  of  Government  economy 
ar-  pleased  with  the  curtailed  postal  service. 
Others,  more  analytical,  remember  that  the 
Hoover  report,  in  recommending  cuts  In  ex- 
penditures, proposed  that  this  be  done  by 
reorganization  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency, 
rather  than  by  blanket  cuts  In  service. 

ilie  cut  In  appropriations  was  summarily 
followed  by  cuts  in  service,  and  many  pro- 
testa  have  been  heard.  Few  would  object  to 
higher  ri-tea  for  mall  now  earned  at  a  lom 
as  price  rises  are  so  widespread  In  every  line 
as  to  be  accepted  with  a  minimum  of  protest. 

Rural  residents  have  always  accepted  one 
delivery  a  day  without  a  murmur,  but  town 
and  city  dwellers  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  blue- uniformed  carrier  approaching  their 
door  twice  a  day  In  some  localities,  three 
times  in  others,  with  watoh-setting  regu- 
larity, and  it  13  a  habit  hard  to  break.  If 
the  letter  from  husband  or  child  away  from 
home  did  not  come  in  the  morning,  it  could 
be  expected  In  the  afternoon,  a  wait  of  24 
hours  seems  endless.  That  bit  of  endurance 
ran  be  learned,  but  retarding  business  mall 
Is  another  matter. 

Any  slowing  of  mall  holds  up  the  general 
Cow  of  business.  A  sharp  accounting  might 
show  a  general  loss  rather  tlian  gain  tlurough 
fewer  deliveries. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  ITTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "'After  the  Present  Phase."  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  which  appeared  in 
his  column  Today  and  Tomorrow  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 

There  bcin?  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

loday   and   tomorkow — arteb   thb   present 

Phase 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Since  the  North  Koreans  broke  through 
the  Kiim  River  line  It  has  been  most  prob- 
able that  tne  jest  we  could  hope  for  In  the 
months  to  come  was  to  hold  a  small  bridge- 
head around  the  port  of  Pusan.  At  the  Kum 
River  line  It  was  shown  that  the  South 
Korean  Army  could  not  hold  even  if  assisted 
by  American  air  and  naval  forces  and  by 
what  the  President  In  his  fateful  announce- 
ment of  June  30  called  "certain  supporting 
ground  units"  that  General  MacArthur  was 
authorized  to  use. 

The  Kum  River  battle  showed  that  the 
American  .^--m"  would  have  to  do  much  more 
than  the  werds  "supporting  '  round  units" 
Implied.  The  American  Army  would  have 
tc  fl^ht  the  Korean  war,  u.^lr.j  the  remnants 
of  the  South  Korean  Arm.  as  supporting 
ground  units.  After  that,  excluding  miracles. 
It  was  a  mathematical  certainty  that  the 
area  which  could  be  held  would  be  small. 
For  General  MacArthur  has  only  three  dlvl- 
sluns.  none  at  anything  like  full  strenj^th. 
It   la   usually   assumed,  I   believe,   that   one 


dlvUlon  can  screen— which  U  dlflerent  from 
holding  In  force — no  more  than  a  front  of 
30  miles.  If  General  UacArthur  can  stablllie 
a  semicircle  100  miles  long  with  Pusan  at  the 
center,  he  will  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
result  with  the  small  forces  he  commands. 
We  have  no  right  to  count  upon  anything 
better  than  that  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  possibility  that  Pusan  may  not  be 
held.  In  either  event,  whether  we  consoli- 
date a  bridgehead  In  Korea  or  are  pushed 
back  to  Japan,  many  months  must  pass  be- 
fore the  Army  can  Uke  the  offensive.  Very 
much  larger  and  stronger  forces  than  are 
now  available  in  the  Par  Bast  will  have  to  be 
assembled  In  the  United  States  and  put 
ashore  In  Korea. 

The  period  of  time  between  the  end  of  this 
defensive  campaign  and  the  beginning  of  the 
counteroffenslve  will  present  grave  questions 
which  we  must  now  begin  to  define,  even 
though  none  Is  able  as  yet  to  see  what  are 
the  best  solutions. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  It  Is 
optimistic  to  assume  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
the  undisturbed  time  necessary  to  prepare 
the  offensive  back  to  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel. The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
munist world  on  the  Eurasian  Continent  are 
enormous  and  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  are  varied.  It  Is  most  unlikely  that 
they  will  do  nothing  while  we  mount  the 
amphibious  operation  in  Japan  for  the  re- 
covery of  South  Korea. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sians win  use  all  their  Ingenuity  to  exclude 
a  diplomatic  solution  of  the  Korean  affair 
and  to  keep  us  nailed  to  the  task  oi  concen- 
trating wholly  on  a  nuUtary  solution.  For 
while  they  possess  the  means  of  frustrating 
a  military  solution  and  of  containing  the 
eventual  counteroffenslve,  the  manths  of 
preparation  which  we  must  have  open  to 
them  great  political  advantages  which  they 
are  most  likely  to  exploit. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  will  be  the  terrible 
but  Inescapable  fact  that  In  order  to  re- 
occupy  South  Korea  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  we  shall  have  to  destroy  by  air  bom- 
bardment all  the  principal  cities  and  the 
main  public  utilities  and  industries  of  North 
and  South  Korea.  There  la,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hard  fact  that  when  we  land  and 
counterattack,  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munists will  have  had  many  months'  time 
In  which  to  reunite  the  artificially  divided 
country,  to  carry  out  the  land  reforms,  and 
to  liquidate  the  reactionaries  who  have  domi- 
nated the  government  of  Syngman  Ehee.  At 
the  worst  we  shall  find  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple regarding  us  as  foreign  Invaders  At  the 
best,  as  against  those  who  welcome  vis  as 
liberators,  we  must  count  on  carefully  trained 
and  fanatically  Indoctrinated  guerrilla  bands 
which  have  been  organized  In  the  Korean 
mountains  during  the  lull  between  the  two 
campaigns. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote 
Peter  Fleming,  who  each  week  has  been  writ- 
ing a  military  critique  for  the  Spectator  (Lon- 
don). "The  harder  one  tries  to  lock  ahead 
into  the  conflict,  the  more  Imporcant  (to 
my  mind)  do  the  Koreans  themselves  be- 
come. In  theory,  the  South  Korcan.s.  groan- 
ing under  the  knout  of  their  conquerors,  will 
be  pining  for  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  and  white 
United  Nations  pennants  on  the  liberating 
tanks.  But  will  this  be  so  In  practice?  I 
doubt  it.  Elections,  even  If  they  are  rigged; 
land  reforms,  even  If  they  cause  some  hard- 
ship; above  all.  the  consciousness  that  their 
country  Is  united  and  free  of  overt  foreign 
domination  (except  for  a  few  square  miles) 
for  the  first  time  for  two  generations — these 
are  factors  which  are  bound  to  harden  the 
hearts  of  the  South  Koreans  against  their 
would-be  rescuers.  Add  to  them  the  bitter- 
ness which  bombing  always  breeds,  the  bad 
smell  which  a  deltiuted  army   cuiiuot  help 
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leaving  behind,  and  a  natural  resentment — 
deeper  than  any  they  may  have  acquired  for 
the  methods  of  their  new  rulers — against  the 
foreigners  who  propose  to  use  their  country 
for  a  battlefield  In  order  to  relmpoee  on  It  an 
artificial  division  Into  two  parts,  and  then  see 
how  you  like  the  wicket  on  which  the  United 
Nations  forces  will  have — on  the  present 
form — to  open  their  second  Innings — It  looks 
to  me  equally  sticky  from  both  the  political 
and  the  military  points  of  view." 

Mr.  Fleming  may  be  wrong.  But  he  knows 
a  lot  more  than  moet  about  war.  especially 
about  war  inside  Asia.  The  more  one  studies 
the  history  of  Korea  since  1&45.  the  more 
prcbable  it  seems,  at  least  to  me.  that  he  is 
right  I  might  add  for  what  It  is  worth 
♦hat  the  oftener  I  reread  the  Nehru-Stalln- 
Acheson  documents,  the  more  I  be^in  to 
wonder,  whether  Stalin  la  not  very  pleased 
th^t  Acheson  insisted  on  a  military  decision 
and  the  unconditional  retreat  of  the  North 
Koreans. 

Usually,  when  the  aggressor  is  winning 
military  victories.  It  Is  quite  a  problem  for 
him  to  push  aside  the  mediators  who  might 
break  his  momentum  and  stop  him  short  of 
his  victories.  It  might  have  been  quite  awk- 
ward for  Stalin  if  he  had  been  asked  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  to  t>e  followed  by  negotia- 
tions In  the  United  Nations.  But  as  Mr. 
Acheson  played  the  game.  Stalin  could  let 
the  negotiations  fail  without  having  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  for  making  them  fall. 
It  would  have  lieen  much  better,  I  think,  to 
answer  Stalin's  terms,  which  he  must  have 
known  we  could  not  accept,  by  Inviting  ne- 
gotiations that  would  have  been  hard  for 
him  to  refuse. 

In  the  period  after  the  present  defense 
campaign  and  while  the  counteroffenslve  is 
being  mounted,  the  Korean  war  as  such  will 
be  primarily  a  political  war.  Let  lis  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  all  the 
Instrtmients  of  political  warfare  which  are  to 
be  found  In  the  practice  of  the  ancient  but 
neglected  art  of  diplomacy. 


Antidote  for  Communist  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  the  surest  antidote 
for  Communist  propaganda  is  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  American  ciiizenship  and  a  de- 
termination to  convince  others  of  these 
advantages.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  sermon  delivered  at  Grace 
Methodist  Church.  Takoma  Park.  Md., 
on  July  2.  by  the  Reverend  H.  R.  Hodg- 
son, which  is  expressive  of  the  type  of 
Americanism  which  we  need  in  these 
troubled  times. 

There  being,  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
SrkMON     DEtrvE«ED     .\T     Grvct     Mfthcd-.st 

CHTBCH.   T.OtOM.%    P.KSJS..   MD  ,  BT   Rev.   H     R. 

Hodgson 

MT    cor  NTS  T 

America,  you  are  my  coimtry.  You  belong 
to  me.  Of  course  I  belong  to  you.  I  was 
bom  upon  your  soil  and  cradled  in  your 
arms.     Your  gentle  winds  blowing  through 


the  pines  and  the  maples  sang  to  me  lulla- 
bies. The  food  from  your  gardens  and  fields 
nurtured  me.  The  house  In  which  I  was 
reared  was  buUt  of  brick  from  ycur  quar- 
ries, the  lumber  in  lis  walls  and  fioors  came 
from  your  forests.  The  wagon,  and  the 
buggy,  and  the  automobile  came  from  your 
factories.  So  I  belong  to  you.  I  shall  al- 
ways belong  to  you.  But  you  belong  to  me. 
No  other  country  does,  but  you  do.  And  I 
possess  you  with  pride.  I  possess  you  with 
jealously.  So  far  as  I  am  able.  I  shall  not  le{ 
others  hurt  you.  I  shall  let  nothing  but 
Providence  come  t)etween  you  and  me.  You 
arf  mme. 

You  are  mine  because  your  beauty  is 
mine.  Scotland  may  boast  of  its  green  braes, 
Norway  its  deep  fiords.  Switzerland  Its  snowy 
Alps.  France  Its  sunkist  vineyards.  Italy  its 
ancient  beauty,  Spain  Its  Gibraltar.  Argen- 
tina Its  vast  pampas.  Brazil  its  mighty  Ama- 
zijn  and  dense  forests.  Every  nation  has 
heme  tjeauty  of  which  to  boast,  but  few  have 
aj  much,  and  none  has  more  than  have  you. 

0  America  of  mine.  You  have  your  Great 
Lakes  and  your  great  rivers,  your  Missouri. 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  You  have  your  west- 
ern rockies  scraping  the  sky.  and  your  east- 
em  Appalachians  carpeted  with  maples  and 
oaks,  hickory  and  hemlock.  You  have  your 
deserts  studded  with  cactus,  and  your  plains 
blanketed  with  grass.  Y^ou  have  your  snows 
or  the  north,  and  yotir  sun  of  the  south. 
Your  beauty  Is  mine  to  see.  to  appreciate. 

"O   beautiful   for  spacious  skys,  for  amt)er 

waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties,  above  the 
fruited  plain." 

You  are  mine  Isecause  your  riches  are  mine. 
Your  western  t>order  is  fringed  with  giant 
redwoods  and  seqirois.  Your  mldwestern 
p'.ains  are  gold  with  wheat  and  green  with 
your  com,  your  South  Is  white  with  cotton. 
your  Washington  and  Michigan  and  New 
York  and  Virginia  are  red  with  apples  and 
cherries  and  peaches,  your  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia are  yellow  with  oranges  and  lemons. 
Your  Southwest  is  gushing  with  oil.  and  your 
hills  and  mountains  have  filled  their  pockets 
With  gold  and  sil%er.  iron,  and  copper.  You 
have  given  me  in  return  for  labor  a  fair 
portion  of  your  tremendous  resources  until 

1  with  milllotis  of  Americans  have  more 
money,  better  homes,  and  more  food,  than 
the  people  of  any  nation  on  the  earth. 

You  are  mine  because  of  opportunity  you 
have  given  me.  Many  years  ago  my  grand- 
father and  my  father  came  from  a  land 
where  opportunity  existed  only  for  the  select 
few  of  wealth  and  title.  So  they  came  here, 
and  ycu  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  in  north- 
ern Michigan,  inhabited  by  deer  and  bear, 
rabbit  and  squirrel.  You  gave  them  the 
right  to  cut  the  trees  and  build  a  house  and 
a  barn,  and  clear  the  fields  for  oats  and 
potatoes.  You  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  build  a  community  of  stores,  and 
schools,  and  churches.  You  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  school  at  the  foot 
of  our  hill,  free.  It  was  only  one  room  and 
one  teacher,  and  eight  grades:  but  it  had  a 
good  teacher,  a  few  good  books,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  Washington  and  Lincoln;  it  pro- 
vided me  the  inspiration  to  take  a  worthy 
place  in  this  country;  to  succeed.  When  I 
finished  the  eight  grades,  you  gave  me  the 
opportunity,  with  no  cost,  to  go  to  a  high 
school.  When  I  finished  high  school  you 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  choose  almost 
any  college  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 
Freely,  I  could  choose  schools  in  Michigan, 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  You 
gave  me  all  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  my 
yearning  for  knowledge,  to  equip  me  to  per- 
form my  chosen  tasi;  m  life 

You  are  mine  because  you  gave  me  equal- 
ity. There  are  no  kings  in  our  country,  but 
we  can  all  lie  kings  if  we  choose.  There  is 
no  upper  and  lower  class,  but  all  of  us  can 
be  first-class  citizens.     Though  I  was  bom 


with  no  golden  spoon  In  my  mouth,  and  no 
blue  blood  in  my  veins.  I  have  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  common  man.  I  can  rise  above 
the  level  of  my  birth  or  descend  beneath  It. 
I  can  cross  social  boundaries  and  make 
friends  and  marrx  a  wife.  I  can  take  any 
Job  of  which  I  am  capable  and  for  which  I 
am  prepared.     I  am  equal  with  all. 

You  are  mine  because  you  gave  me  broth- 
erhood. You  opened  your  doors  to  the  op- 
pressed of  many  nations  and  brought  them 
into  my  community.  There  I  was  born  and 
reared,  with  Englishmen  and  Irish,  with 
Swedes  and  Germans,  with  Danes  and  Dutch. 
We  played  and  worked  together,  we  went  to 
school  together,  we  built  our  community  to- 
gether. We  were  taught  by  the  great  prac- 
tical meth(xl  of  living  together  that  broth- 
erhood and  democracy  work. 

America,  you  are  mine  because  you  gave 
me  freedom.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
across  the  road  from  the  schoolhouse  was  a 
little  white  stucco  chui-ch.  Separated  from 
the  school  by  the  road.  It  was  separated  even 
more  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Because  I  went  to  that  school  did 
not  mean  that  I  had  to  go  to  this  church. 
There  was  no  state  church;  Roman  Catholic. 
Lutheran,  cr  Anglican  My  father  and  his 
neighbors  built  the  church  of  their  choice, 
in  tills  case  a  Methodist  church.  But  I  was 
free  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian.  Baptist,  or  any 
other  church  of  my  choice.  America,  you 
gave  me  the  greatest  of  all  freedoms,  a  free- 
dom basic  to  all  freedom,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. 

'TIS  or  THTI 

America,  you  are  my  country  but  even 
i-icre.  far  more,  you  are  Gods  country. 

In  your  beginning  you  were  conceived  in 
the  spint  of  God.  The  man  who  founded 
you  came  to  glorify  God.  Our  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers by  the  dingy  lamp  of  the  Mayflower, 
before  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  wrote  these 
lines  In  the  Mayflower  Pact:  "We  whose 
names  are  underwritten  have  undertaken 
for  the  glory  of  God  to  establish  in  Virginia 
the  first  colony  for  the  advancement  of 
Christian  faith."  Ten  years  later  in  the 
sixteen  thirties,  other  pilgrims  said  in  the 
New  England  Federation  Compact:  'We  all 
have  come  Into  these  parts  of  America  with 
one  and  the  same  end,  namely,  to  advance 
the  Kingdom  of  thg  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

John  Witherspocn.  Presbyterian  elder.  «p!y 
clergyman  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  a  profeeacr  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. In  his  class  sat  James  Madison, 
learning  from  him  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  represenr- 
at've  government.  John  Whitherspoon  drew 
UD  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
James  Madison  drew  up  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  So  great  was 
the  contribution  that  Green,  famous  histo- 
rian of  the  English  people,  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution cf  the  United  States  was  the  gift 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  denomi- 
national aspect  Is  unimportant,  tut  It  is 
tremendously  important  this  fact,  that 
American  history  is  inseparable  in  its  origin 
from  Christianity. 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  Huguenots  came  to 
New  England  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  Quakers  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Roman 
Catholics  came  to  Maryland  In  the  name  of 
Christ. 

America,  you  Iselong  to  God  because  God 
has  helped  you  to  grow  to  a  nation  of  150.- 
000. OOO  people.  God  has  prospered  you  and 
given  you  the  highest  living  standards  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  God  has  made  you 
the  strongest  Nation  on  earth.  God  has 
made  you  the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed from  the  crowded  countries  of  Ire- 
land and  England,  Holland  and  Germany, 
Italy  and  Hungary.     God   has  made  you  a 
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nrovtng  eroxind  of  democrac-y.  Ood  has  dem- 
onstrated through  you  that  there  la  a  divin- 
ity In  democracy. 

America  you  belong  to  Ood  becsuse  He  baa 
given  you  a  task  to  perform,  a  destiny  to  ful- 
fill: namely,  to  spread  freedom's  holv*  light 
to  all  the  world.  Today  we  are  concerned 
lest  the  evil  forces  of  the  world  extinguish 
that  lleht.  In  wisdom  and  In  courai^e.  you 
must  remember  your  destiny,  and  hold  high 
this  torch  of  holy  light. 

I  do  not  advocat-e  p  narrow  nattonallsm  or 
that  you  are  the  only  nation  chosen  by  Ood. 
You  are  Ood's  country  because  you  are  chosen 
for  a  purpose,  to  spread  the  light  of  freedom. 
But  the  light  that  shines  farthest  abroad 
must  first  shine  tirlght  at  home.  In  the 
words  of  G.  Ashton  Oldham: 

'•America  first,  not  only  In  things  material, 

But  In  things  of  the  yplrlt. 

Not   merely  In   science.   Invention,   motors, 
skyscrapers. 

But  also  In  Ideals,  principles,  character. 

Not  merely  In  the  cnim  assertion  of  rights. 

But  In  the  glad  assumption  of  duties. 

Not  flaunting  your  strength  as  a  giant. 

But  bending  in  helpfulness  over  a  sick  and 
wounded  world  like  a  good  Samaritan. 

Not  In  splendid  Isolation. 

But  In  courageous  cooperation. 

Not  in  prlde-arrcgance.  and  disdain  of  other 
races  and  peoples. 

But  In  sympathy,  love,  and  understanding. 

Not  in  treading  again  the  old,  worn  bloody 
pathway 

Which  ends  Inevitably  in  chaos  and  Usaster, 

But  blazing  a  new  trail,  along  which,  please 
Ood. 

Other  nations  will  follow  into  the  new  Jeru- 
salem 

Where  war  shall  be  no  more. 

Some    day.    some    nation    must    take    that 
path — 

Unless    we    are    to    lapse    into    ufer    bar- 
barism— 

And    that    honor   I   cover    for   my    beloved 
America. 

And  so  in  that  spirit,  and  with  these  hopes. 

I  say  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,   America 
first.'  '■ 


The  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THF.  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
/le  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "An  Opinion:  Maybe  Moscow 
Wasn't  Surprised."  found  in  thLs  week's 
issue  of  Newswerk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek  macrazlne  of  July  24.  1950] 
An  Opinion:   Maybe  Moscow  Wasn't 

SlKPRISEB 

(By  Harry  F.  Kern) 

Have  we  walked  Into  one  of  history's  best- 
laid  traps  In  Korea? 

This  terrible  question  Is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer— or  even  to  ask.  But  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  Tokyo,  and  there  day  after 
day  the  question  asked  Itself  as  I  watched 
the  sickening  surprise  of  American  leaders 
laced  by  events  that  were  developing  con- 


trary to  everything  th<»y  had  predicted  and 
ex{iected.  Had  the  Ruwlans  Indeed  planned 
It  all  this  way  In  order  to  entice  the  United 
Stales  Army  into  Korea?  And  If  Korea  Is 
a  Kremlin  trap,  then  Is  not  also  the  currently 
held  theory  In  Washington  that  Moscow  la 
"dismayed"  by  our  Intervention? 

I  ho^je  this  appalling  conclusion  Is  wrong. 
It  may  be  But  many  factors  Indicate  other- 
wise and  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  Korean  crisis  Is  here  an- 
alyzed: 

1.  We  set  up  the  South  Korean  Oovern- 
ment.  undertot^k  to  train  its  army,  and  then 
last  year  withdrew  American  troops.  But 
we  gave  South  Korea  only  a  defensive  army 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  South 
Korean  Government  threatened  to  "liber- 
ate"  North  Korea  as  soon  as  It  had  planes, 
artillery,  and  enough  ammunition.  Behind 
this  policy  also  lay  repeated  warnings  by  the 
United  States  Army  that  Korea  was  inde- 
fensible. In  fact,  the  State  Department 
had  difficulty  persuading  The  Army  not  to 
pull  out  American  troops  6  months  before 
they  actually  were  withdrawn.  The  Army 
refused  to  allocate  to  South  Korea  certain 
military  equipment  recommended  by  the 
State  Department.  The  National  Security 
Council  had  decided  to  send  arms  to  Korea 
If  It  was  attacked  but  did  not  formulate  a 
policy  beyond  this  step. 

2.  in  view  of  this  almost  official  American 
attitude  that  Korea  was  a  military  trap, 
the  Soviets  might  have  staged  the  attack 
in  such  a  way  that  the  United  States  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  Intervene  or  lose 
prestige  throughout  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample, the  attack  could  have  begun  with  a 
guerrilla  uprising  and  then,  turned  into  a 
slow  struggle  the  North  could  certainly  win. 
Instead,  the  attack  began  with  a  blatant 
"declaration  of  war"  that  gave  South  Korea 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  for  United  States 
aid.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  first  Com- 
munist objectives  appeared  to  be  to  capture 
the  2.000  Americans  in  Korea.  This  would 
have  succeeded  except  that  Ambassador  John 
Mucclo  ordered  air  evacuation  before  Tokyo 
headquarters  thought  it  was  necessary.  It 
was  lust  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  it  turned  out. 

3.  Kor  weeks  American  intelligence  agencies 
had  rer:orted  North  Korea  concentrations  on 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  But  these  re- 
ports did  not  reach  or  did  not  Impress  top 
officials.  For  example,  even  in  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  headquarters,  for  the  first  2  days  the 
war  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  border  raid  the 
South  Koreans  could  handle  with  some 
Americap  aid  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Washington  made  the  decision  to  send  air- 
naval  assistance. 

The  wisdom  of  committing  United  States 
ground  troops  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  was 
questioned  In  both  Tokyo  and  Washington. 
It  was  a  military  decision  and  up  to  the 
Army,  but  the  Pentagon  was  reminded  of  Its 
previous  disinterest  in  Korea  and  was  warned 
that  air  and  sea  action  would  be  sufficient  to 
fulfill  American  obligations  in  a  policy  sense. 
The  .Army  view  was  that  the  national  Interest 
demanded  the  United  States  meet  so  overt  a 
Communist  challenkje  with  the  fullest  inter- 
vention. 

4.  Whether  they  planned  on  American 
military  Intervention  or  not.  the  Commu- 
nists obviously  were  prepared  to  meet  any 
United  States  ground  forces  on  better  than 
even  terms.  No  force  so  large  and  strong 
as  the  North  Korean  army  was  needed  to 
overwhelm  the  South  Koreans.  In  fact,  the 
Communist  Army  Is  largely  composed  of 
Asiatic  divisions  of  the  Soviet  army.  Two 
entire  regiments  of  Soviet  Koreans  which 
fought  at  Stalingrad  have  been  Identified,  as 
well  as  Chinese.  Mongol,  and  renegade  Jap- 
anese troops.  The  timing  of  the  attack  also 
seemed  to  take  American  air  intervention 
Into  consideration  The  dry  season  would 
have  been  Ideal  for  the  tank  attacks  featured 


by  the  Communists  Instead,  they  chose  the 
wet  season,  apparently  so  that  they  would 
receive  frequent  respite  from  American  air 
attack.  Finally,  there  was  the  mysterious 
pause  In  operations  that  occurred  after  the 
South  Koreans  had  been  crushed  during  the 
first  few  days.  The  Communist  forces 
could  then  have  dashed  south  and.  gained 
all  Korea  before  American  aid  becane  effec- 
tive Instead,  the  Reds  marked  tlmf  for  one 
week  and  attacked  only  after  the  American 
forces  were  well  committed. 

WHAT    NEXT? 

Washington  statements  that  we  are  even- 
tually bound  to  win  In  Korea  must  oe  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Russia  will  limit  Its 
commitments.  It  has  always  been  f.dmltted 
that  the  Russians  can  outmatch  us  in  man- 
power, and  In  Korea  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so  with  Asiatic  manpower  alo:ie.  The 
Soviets  also  can  aflord  to  throw  In  more 
ground  equipment  than  can  the  United 
States.  For  example,  they  have  10  times  as 
many  tanks  as  the  United  States  Army— 
Including  those  in  moth  balls.  In  fp.ct,  the 
Korean  campaign  could  have  been  shrewdly 
planned  to  draw  off  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies needed  for  Europe  and  tie  down  Ameri- 
can forces  exactly  as  the  British  ani  French 
are  tied  down  In  Malaya  and  Indochina. 

Those  closest  to  this  crisis  still  fear  a 
sudden  assault  any  day  against  some  other 
western  position  In  Asia.  At  first  ihey  sus- 
pected Korea  was  the  first  of  a  three-part 
operation,  with  the  next  blows  falling  suc- 
cessively on  Formosa  and  Indochina.  Hoa- 
ever.  the  day  reported  set  for  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist assault  on  Formosa — July  14 — passed 
without  Incident.  Hong  Kong  is  another 
spot  in  imminent  danger.  Chinese  trcci'S 
have  been  heavily  concentrated  around  Can- 
ton, although  there  is  no  sign  yet  that  the 
Chinese  are  sending  south  any  of  lae  150  Jet 
planes  they  have  at  Shanghai.  The  British 
privately  admit  that  their  40.000-raan  army 
could  not  hold  Hong  Kong  agains'.  a  major 
a&sault. 

But  those  dealing  directly  with  the  prob- 
lem are  most  deeply  concerned  over  the 
possibility  of  an  amphibious  assault  against 
Japan,  coupled  with  a  Communlsi  uprising 
in  that  country.  The  Korean  campaign  has 
greatly  weakened  American  str^jngth  in 
J.ipan.  Japanese  pwlice  and  other  defense 
forces  cannot  be  eflectlvely  organized  for 
months  to  come.  Soviet  air  and  fubm.irlne 
forces  are  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  the 
naval  defense  of  Japan  extremely  hazardous. 
The  chief  deterrent  to  such  a  mce  against 
Japan,  o*  course,  lies  in  the  strong  i>o6sibllity 
that  it  would  mean  a  third  world  var. 

Nonetheless,  the  stakes  are  high.  The 
ultimate  Russian  purpose  Is  to  ccntrol  and 
direct  against  the  West  the  forces  of  Asiatic 
nationalism.  And  the  spectacle  of  American 
troops  being  defeated  by  an  Aslatl<:  Army  In 
Korea  could  have  been  planned  Just  that 
way.  with  such  an  ultimate  goal  In  mind. 


Foresight  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  JERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  27.  195') 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker  In  sim- 
ple but  compelling  language,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Bloomfield  Independent  Press  of  July  21. 
1950.  echoes  the  sentiments  of  all  true 
Americans. 
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I  wish  to  include  it  herein  as  part  of 
my  extension  of  remarks: 

FoEXsiCHT  Needed 

Now.  while  the  battle  rages  on  the  Korean 
front,  there  is  another  battle  raging  on  the 
home  front — a  battle  of  words.  Those  to 
whom  talk  is  more  important  than  action 
are  trying  to  place  the  blame — on  anyone 
but  themselves.  Those  who  argued  for  cuts 
in  arras  appropriations  have  forgotten  their 
previous  stand  and  are  waving  the  fiag  %ot 
all  they  are  worth.  Too  nmny  of  those  who 
saw  the  dancer  are  devoting  themselves  to 
shouting  "I  told  you  so."  and  trying  to  pat 
themselves  on  the  back. 

But  what  we  need  now  isn't  hindsight,  but 
foresight.  Of  course,  it  was  all  plain  to  see — 
If  »e  had  wanted  to  look.  But  no.  we  were 
too  Interested  In  ourselves,  in  our  groups 
wishes,  in  what  we  wanted  out  of  life.  And 
all  the  talk  in  the  world  won't  change  that 
picture. 

There  l.-n't  any  use  in  going  into  what  has 
happened.  We  must  put  aside  the  Indoor 
sport  of  post  mortems  and  look  ahead. 
Whether  we  call  It  policing  for  the  United 
Nations,  or  preventing  the  further  spread 
of  communism,  it  still  remains  a  war. 
American  lives  are  beir^g  lost.  American  boys 
are  being  called  up,  and  each  and  every  one 
of  us  needs  to  look  ahead. 

We  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  become 
armchair  syategists  and  plan  out  the  cotirse 
of  the  war.  That  is  up  to  the  military.  We 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  become  cracker- 
box  philosophers  and  map  ctir  Government  s 
policy.     We  elected  men  to  do  Jvist  that. 

As  individuals,  we  must  look  ahead.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  is  our  crisis,  that 
we  have  a  part  in  it.  a  role  to  play.  We 
said  we  wanted  peace,  not  only  for  our  time, 
but  for  ail  time.  So  we  set  up  machinery  to 
curb  aggression,  for  we  had  learned  at  too 
dear  a  cost  that  the  only  security  for  our 
freedom  was  freedom  everywhere.  Now  we 
must  stand  ready  to  make  that  machinery 
work. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  be  asked  cf  us 
In  the  days  ahead.  We  cannot  tell  how  long 
we  Will  have  to  endure,  nor  what  will  be 
the  tension  put  upon  tis.  But  we  do  know 
that  we  must  be  ready  to  do  our  share  in 
work,  in  money — in  sacrifice.  We  must  pull 
our  part  of  the  load,  putting  a^ide  personal 
desires  and  prejudices,  proving  again — as  we 
have  done  in  the  past— that  we  are  a  Nation 
united,  standing  by  our  duly  elected  authori- 
ties, accepting  necessary  restrictions  in  good 
spirit,  sernng  as  best  we  can  wherever  we 
are  cf  the  most  use. 

The  foresight  we  need  is  the  kind  that 
looks  beyond  'he  present  crisis  to  the  goal 
which  we  have  set — a  goal  cf  peace  on  earth 
and  fair  play  for  all.  We  have  been  given 
another  chance  to  prove  our  desire  to  attain 
that  end.  It  is  up  to  us  how  we  use  that 
opportunity. 


Moscow  Decrees  "Peace'"  Sabotage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  most  revealing 
article  by  Alexander  Feinbers.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  last  Sat- 


urday morning.  Of  special  interest  to 
the  Congress  will  be  the  quotation  from 
Pravda  that  "nearly  100.000.000  citizens 
of  the  .Soviet  Union  have  set  their  names 
to  the  peace  appeal."  Also  of  interest 
will  be  the  single-handed  campaign  of 
the  Copenhaeen  newspaper  Berlineske 
Tldende.  a  campaign  which  I  should  like 
to  see  emulated  by  the  United  Nations 
and  others.  Why  indeed  should  not  the 
Umted  Nations  interest  itself  in  these 
false  and  falsifj'ing  petitions?  Omino'os 
indeed  is  the  report  in  this  week's  Econ- 
omist, covered  by  the  article,  on  the  new- 
form  cf  the  so-called  "Peace  Pledge." 
which  is,  of  course,  as  the  notorious  Rus- 
sian propagandist  Ilya  Ehrenburg  points 
out,  an  invitation  to  sabotage  and  to 
treason. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  is  describ- 
ine  one  of  the  major  arms  of  the  world- 
wide offensive  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
defend  ourselves  from  this  attack  must 
become  a  major  aim  of  Amencan  policy. 
I  have  suggested  that  2'-  percent  of  our 
increased  expenditures  in  the  field  of 
military  defense  would  be  a  most  modest 
allocation  to  an  area  which,  as  Am- 
bassador John  Foster  Dulles  has  testi- 
fied, may  determine  war  or  peace  within 
the  next  few  months.  Here  is  an  area 
in  which  we  can  move  quickly.  In  my 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  July  11.  I  outlined  certain 
areas  for  fast  action,  and  there  are 
many  such  which  could  be  readily  de- 
veloped if  we  unleashed  the  creative  tal- 
ents of  those  people  who  have  had  most 
experience  in  this  and  similar  fields. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moscow  DEOiFrs  "Peaci  '  Sabot-^ge— Nr*  List 
BIDS  Fifth  Coicmn  Weeck  Economt  To 
CwPPLE  Defense  or  Feet  N.^noNS — PrrrnoN 
Mills  Flood  United  St.'tes — Centeeed  in 
CrrT  They  TfHN  to  •AccaEssicN  '  Tai.k 
WriH  Korea  Now  Belng  .as  Test 
(By  Aie.xander  Felnberg) 
Korea  has  now  been  made  a  test  of  the 
Moscow- inspired    peace  campaign." 

First  confined  to  tjeating  the  drums  for 
outlawing  the  atomic  bomb  ton  Russian 
terms),  the  call  has  gone  out  from  Moscow 
for  the  creation  of  fifth  columns  in  all  free 
countries  to  sabotage  both  their  economy  and 
defense  preparations. 

Recent  developments  clearly  indicate  the 
new  line.  It  is  reflected  in  an  article  in  the 
Communist  newspaper  Pravda.  written  by 
Lonid  Sobelev.  the  Soviet  wTiter.  He  said 
that  the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  appeal 
had  other  implications  than  Just  to  outlaw 
the  atomic  bomb. 

The  signing  of  a  "peace"  plea,  he  declared, 
meant  eivlng  a  pledge  to  stop  trains,  refusal 
to  unload  ships,  seizing  of  weapons,  keeping 
kin  from  miUtarj-  service,  and  disrupting  fuel, 
supply,  food,  and  communication  lines. 

A  translation  appearing  in  this  week's 
Econcmist  of  London  quotes  Mr  Sobelev  as 
having  written  this  "peace"  pledge: 

'I  vote  against  war — and  this  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  words  It  means  that  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I  shall  stop  the 
trains.  I  shall  refuse  to  unload  the  ships 
carrying  war  materials;  I  shall  not  supply 
fuel  for  the  plants:  I  shall  seize  the  arms  of 
the  mercenaries;  I  shall  not  allow  my  son  or 
my  husband  to  go  to  war;  I  shall  deprive 
the  ministers  of  food,  drink,  telephones. 
transport,    and    coal.      Let    those    who    are 


dragging  us  into  war  do  the  fighting  them- 
selves." 

EEVisiox  or  petitions  hesx 
Moscow  radio  issues  instructions  dally  for 
the  "correct"  attitude  to  be  adopted,  the 
Ec<5nomisi  says,  noting  that  for  months  the 
Communists  have  been  conducting  a  frenzied 
"peace"  campaign. 

•Peace"  workers  here.  CommunLst-led.  are 
not  yet  using  this  drastic  line  on  petitions. 
With  American  youth  battling  Communist 
forces  in  Korea  against  heavy  odds,  home- 
grown Communists  are  busily  engaged  in 
flooding  the  city  and  the  Nation  with  -peace 
petitions." 

A  comparison  with  earlier  petitions  shows 
that  since  the  Red  invasion  cf  Korea  they 
have  changed  the  phrasing  cf  the  demand 
for  outlawmg  atomic  weapons,  now  calling 
them  "Instruments  of  aegressioC"  instead  of 
'instruments  cf   intimidation^'* 

The  official  Russian  distortion  that  Ameri- 
cans commuted  an  aggression  in  interven- 
ing in  South  Korea  when  North  Korean 
Communists  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel, thus  was  being  lollowed. 

In  addition  ta  the  central  distributing 
point  of  the  peace  information  center  lo- 
cated in  two  rooms  of  the  Chelsea  Hotel, 
CommuJiist-domifcaied  unions  are  lending 
a  willing  hand  tc^  the  cause. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn  division 
of  the  New  York  Labor  Conference  for  Peace 
were  found  in  the  office  of  the  Amalgamated 
Machine  Instrtimental  and  Metal  Local  475 
of  the  United  Electrical  Workers  Union 
(ousted  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations as  Communist -controlled*  at 
160  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn. 

NEW    CALL    FOR    CONTaiEtrnONS 

Volunteer  workers  there  said  the  petitions 
would  go  t»  trade  organizations  and  Irater- 
nal  groups.  These  were  post -Korea  peti- 
tions. The  wording  was  identical  with  the 
earlier  pleas  except  %or  the  word  "aggres- 
sion" and  omission  of  the  names  of  alleged 
sponsors  other  than  Trygve  Lie.  What  was 
made  to  appear  as  an  endorsement  by  the 
C  cretary -General  of  the  United  Nations  was 
a  brief  quotation  bespea'tmg  his  earnest  de- 
sire for  peace. 

Also,  there  appeared  a  space  for  contribu- 
tions for  which  no  provision  was  made  on 
the  petitions  distributed  by  the  peace  infor- 
mation center. 

Both  petitions  carried  an  individualized 
senal  number  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner, an  obvious  aid  to  quick  filing  for  future 
reference  and  reedy  use. 

The  Dailv  Worker.  Communist  Party  or- 
gan, said  a  goal  of  1.000.000  New  York  sign- 
ers of  the  peace  petition  by  August  2  had 
been  set.  with  5.000.000  sought  m  the  Nation. 
It  reported  that  since  June  30  nearly  100.- 
000  000  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  set 
their  names  to  the  peace  appeal. 

A  special  drive  was  being  made  among  Ne- 
groes in  Harlem  and  the  deep  South,  the 
paper  added. 

As  for  who  was  sponsor  of  the  appeal  in 
this  country;  the  DaUy  Worker  said  it  was  is- 
sued -by  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
Worltt  Congress  of  the  Defenders  of  Peace  at 
its  meeting  in  Stockholm.  Sweden.  March 
15-19.  and  that  the  committee  was  set  up  by 
the  World  Peace  Congress  held  in  Paris  in 
AprU  1949. 

PH.*GrE    SESSION    FACES   STORM 

An  "emergency  meeting"  of  the  executive 
committee  cf  the  World  Peace  Congress  has 
been  called  fcr  July  25  in  Prague,  it  was 
learned  here  yesterday.  A  storm  that  has 
been  in  the  making  since  the  Communists 
began  to  wage  war  in  Korea  was  held  likely 
to  break  there  over  the  heads  of  original 
American   signers  of   the   appeal   who  have 
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?•««  be#n  tssatlfd  »s  i.cn-OcMmnunUt»  and 

Tltolst. 

On«  of  tb««e  U  O  John  Roc8«.  t^^rmer 
Anistant  United  Simtm  Attorscy  Oeocral. 
who  will  flv  to  the  meeting  tomorrow  from 
LaOuardl*  Airport  Mr.  R3«8«  mW  U  w»s 
UkrtT  that  the  KorcAn  sltuaUon  vould  be 
dl5cuss«l 

The  executive  of  the  Progressive  Party  took 
octraslon  to  say  that  he  had  "already  taken 
the  pcslU»  n.  alcng  with  Henry  Wallace,  of 
supporting  be  United  Nations-United  States 
action  In  K».rea  " 

liXr.  Wallace,  the  Progressive  candidate  for 
Prealdent  In  194S.  announced  on  July  15  tb:»t 
he  was  "on  the  side  of  the  l?nited  States  and 
the  United  NaUon5  In  the  confUct.  Mr. 
Rogge.  a  days  later,  said  that  "the  Com- 
mtinlst  aggression  mxvst  be  oppoeed"  snd  that 
he  "could  not  condone  chanfte  by  violence." 
Since  then  both  have  been  subjected  to  abuse 
by  the  Communist  press 

Mr.  ftofge.  before  his  departure,  will  hold 
a  press  conference  in  the  loun«e  at  the 
Overseas  Termlnsil  at  LaGuardla  Airport  at 
11  a.  m.  The  Prague  meeting  is  expected 
to  last  2  days. 

Mr.  Rogge  was  one  of  a  committee  that 
presented  a  copy  of  the  original  peace  &'- 
pea!,  addressed  to  all  world  p»rliaments.  to 
the  Kremlin  on  March  %.  Adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  or  Parliament,  on  June  19. 
It  would  ban  atomic  warfare  and  brand  t^.e 
government  that  first  resorted  to  It  an 
aggressor. 

STOCKHOLM    PtKA    »£PnJl.«TD 

A  categorical  denial  that  he  had  signed 
the  so-called  Stockholm  appeal  was  cabled 
here  from  Paris  yesterday  en  behalf  of 
Edouard  Herrict.  former  Premier  of  France. 
The  assertion  had  been  made  here  by  Dr. 
W.  1.  B.  Du  Bols.  chairman  of  the  Peace 
Information  Center. 

Ta«e  Erlander,  Premier  of  Sweden,  has 
protested  the  use  of  the  name  of  Stockholm 
In  the  appeal,  which  he  termed  ■Interna- 
tional Communist  propaganda  ' 

In  a  statement  Issued  here  yesterday  the 
Danish  conservative  newspaper  BerlingsJte 
Tidende  disclosed  that  it  had  provided  an 
opportunity  for  "dupes"  who  had  signed  the 
appeal  to  recall  tieir  signatures. 

Almost  lO.iXW  persons,  1  of  every  10  who 
had  signed,  recalled  their  pledges  In  a  wave 
of  revulsion  that  followed  disclosure  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  appeal,  the  newspaper 
said. 

This  was  made  possible  by  dally  publica- 
tion of  a  coupon  reading: 

•  As  I  h.ive  signed  my  name  to  the  Stocit- 
hoim  Peace  Appeal  under  false  pretenses  I 
hereby  wish  to  revoke  my  signature.  I  here- 
by request  Berllngske  Tidende  to  forward  my 
revocation  to  the  Partisans  of  Peace. 

The  appeal  was  circulated  in  Denmark  by 
the  Partisans,  headed  by  Pror.  Mogens  Fog, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  People 
were  approached  to  sign  a  protest  against  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  and  the  names  of  the 
Danish  Red  Cross  and  an  organization  known 
as  Save  the  Child  were  used. 

Tidende.  in  Its  statement,  quoted  a  Reiiters 
News  Agency  dispatch  on  the  Sobelev  article 
in  Pravda  which  appeared  on  July  8,  and  a 
later  article  in  Pravda  by  Eya  Fhrenburg, 
Soviet  political  writer,  to  show  that  the  ap- 
peal had  deeper  and  sinister  meaning. 

Ehrenburg  wrote,  according  to  the  news- 
paper: "Signatures  for  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Appeal  are  not  exercises  in  handwriting.  It 
is  an  oath  sworn  to  by  niilliona  of  peo- 
ple •  •  •  to  block  the  road  to  war.  •  •  • 
Their  talk  is  net  mere  words — but  action." 

"From  these  interpretations."  the  Tidende 
statement  said,  "it  would  appear  that  a  pt-r- 
son  who  signs  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal 
obliges  himself  to  act  as  a  fifth  columnist  and 
to  commit  sabotage  and  treason  against  hji 
country."' 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFVT .STIVES 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  appeared  In  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  tJie  'header's  Digest,  dealing; 
with  Columbia  River  power  develop- 
ments, in  which  Dr.  Paul  J.  Ravor,  Ad- 
m;ni5trator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration since  1937.  was  accused  of 
being  a  Socialist. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Raver  for  many 
years,  had  frequent  contacts  with  him. 
and  frequently  have  heard  him  make 
speeches,  and  never  once  have  I  been 
of  the  impression  that  he  held  any  so- 
cialistic ideas  whatsoever.  The  charge 
made  by  the  Reader's  Digest  that  he  Is  a 
Socialist  Is  in  my  opinion  misleading, 
unfair,  and  untrue. 

The  article  in  the  August  Readers  Di- 
gest was  purportedly  written  by  Mr.  Los- 
lie  A.  Miller,  a  former  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  National  Resources  Commis- 
sion of  the  Hoover  Commission  and  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  high  standing. 

Mr.  Miller,  however,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest, 
made  a  statement  that  he  did  not  write 
that  part  of  the  article  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  which  referred  to  Dr.  Raver  as  a 
Socialist.  The  article  ob\1ously  was  re- 
written in  the  Digest  editorial  offices  to 
make  an  attack  on  Dr.  Raver  that  was 
entirely  unfair  and  unjust  and  one  that 
was  never  intended  by  the  purported  au- 
thor of  the  article.  Mr.  Miller. 

While  there  are  those  who  doubtless 
disagree  with  some  of  Dr.  Raver's  poli- 
cies, I  have  never  heard  him  referred  to 
by  anyone  except  as  a  sincere,  intelli- 
gent, able,  and  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant. It  is  regrettable  that  he  should 
have  been  subjected  to  this  entirely  un- 
founded and  unfair  attack. 

Recently.  I  had  a  letter  from  Oliver  S. 
Morris  of  Hoquiam.  Wash.,  a  retired  suc- 
cessful businessman  and  a  former  Re- 
publican State  senator  of  Washington 
State.  Former  Senator  Morris,  who.  I 
know,  has  no  sympathy  with  socialism, 
says  of  the  Reader's  Digest  charges 
azains:  Dr.  Raver: 

I  am  In  a  position  to  have  known  Dr.  Raver 
and  hU  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  public 
power  and  Its  ptirported  connections  ws'h 
socialism  for  approximately  10  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  personally  conversed 
with  him  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing him  address  pubUc  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  and  private  power  and  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  many,  many  times,  and  at  no  time 
was  I  ever  even  slightly  impressed  with  a 
thought  that  he  was  even  slightly  imbued 
with  socialism. 

I  believe  that  in  this  article  the  word  "so- 
clallsm"  Is  merely  used  In  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit a  worthy  public  servant  for  lack  of 
any  ctl  er  avuliable  honest  criticism.     Cer- 


tainly his  ability  cannot  and  baa  not  been 
questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  In  every  state- 
ment former  Senator  Morris  made  in  his 
letter  to  me. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTOiN 

or   CONNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATtS 

Thursday.  July  27  aegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  :0).  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  the  story  in  last 
Sunday's  Bridgeport  Herald  entitled 
"South  Koreans  Cold  to  Americans — 
Why?" 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert the  most  constructive  column  by 
Mr.  Marquis  Childs  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert the  remarkable  letter  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Herald  Tribune  under 
the  headline,  'The  T-bomb  of  truth" 
written  by  Mr.  Harrison  Brody.  past 
commander  United  States  Department 
of  Slate  War  Veterans  Association.  New 
York. 

These  three  articles  reaflirm  the  testi- 
mony of  Generals  Marshall.  Eisenhower, 
and  Smith.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Dean 
Acheson.  General  Samoff,  Bernard 
Baruch.  Senators  Sparkman,  Graham, 
Mundt.  Assistant  Secretary  Barrett,  and 
others,  who  testified  before  the  Thomas 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  upon  Congre.ss. 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  the  rapid  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  request  for 
increased  funds  in  this  area.  The  pres- 
ent request  is  far  too  small.  It  is  really 
a  pre-Korean  budget.  But  however,  in- 
adequate. It  should  be  approved  imme- 
diately so  we  can  get  advance  in  this 
area  which  offers  hope  to  all  mankind, 
an  area  in  which  we  can  move  ahead 
rapidly  and  forcefully  and  do  not  have 
to  wait  upon  the  slow-moving  processes 
of  military  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  Herald  of  July  23. 

1950) 

SrtrrH  Koreans  Cold  to  Ame»ic.\ns— Why? 

(By  Landrum  Boiling) 

When  United  States  forces  made  their  am- 
phibious landing  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea 
the  other  day  they  were  not  opposed  by 
gunfire,  but  the  native  villagers  greeted  them 
apathetically,  perhaps  sullenly  Such  was 
the  report  of  an  American  correspondent  on 
the  spot. 

Almost  every  day's  dispatches  from  other 
areas  of  the  fighting  front  tell  of  sniping, 
ambushes  and  guerrilla  bands  operating  be- 
hind the  American  lines. 

Koreans  in  the  battle  areas  are  said  to 
be  uncooperative  when  asked  to  discloa*  the 
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hiding  places  of  North  Korean  army  unlu  or 
guerrillas. 
Why? 

Why  la  it  that  Americans  who  are  riakinf 
and  losing  their  lives  to  stop  Soviet -directed 
aggression,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  oC 
a  Communist  dictatorship  over  helpless  peo- 
ple, are  being  subjected  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment from  the  South  Koreans  they  are  try- 
ing to  help? 

First  of  all,  chalk  up  a  victory  for  Soviet 
and  Communist  propaganda. 

The  Koreans  are  being  told  constantly 
that  it  is  white  men— Americans — who  are 
killing  Koreans;  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
carefully  keeping  out  of  the  conflict;  that 
the  North  Koreans  are  unifying  the  coun- 
try— something  every  Korean  desires;  and 
that  if  outsiders  would  only  stay  away  then 
there  could  be  p)eace  and  a  Korea  for  the 
Koreans. 

This  U  a  highly  plausible  line  to  simple, 
uninformed  people  who  have  not  been  told 
or  thev  do  n-n  vmderstand  that  the  country 
could  have  been  unified  peacefully  2  years 
ago  if  the  Soviets  had  paid  any  attention  to 
the  UN  call  for  free  elections  in  both  rones 
to  establish   a   united   government. 

They  forget  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which  prepared  the  North  Korean  military 
machine  ar.d  set  it  in  motion. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  at  the 
moment,  the  Initial  sweeping  victories  of  the 
North  Korean  military  machine  have  Im- 
pressed many  Koreans. 

Finally,  many  South  Koreans  blame  us 
for  the  corruption.  InefBciency  and  brutality 
of  the  South  Korean  Government  we  helped 
to  set  up  and  now  are  fighting  to  defend 

On  top  of  that,  the  Communists  were 
constantly  stirring  up  trouble.  Including 
armed  uprisings. 

Many  Innocent  non-Communists  got  hurt 
In  the  process 

Inevitably,  the  United  States  reaped  much 
of  the  blame. 

In  4  years  of  occupation  we  never  figured 
out  how  to  deal  most  wisely  with  such  a 
tangled,  difScult  problem. 

A  major  part  of  the  tragedy  so  far  as  it 
concerns  United  States  responsibilities  and 
actions  is  that  there  were  and  are  so  few  men 
of  deep  understanding  and  experience — In 
the  political  and  social  field — on  the  scene 
In  Korea. 

This  time.  If  there  Is  the  slightest  fore- 
sight In  Washington,  the  best  brains  and 
experience  available  must  be  mobilized  to 
get  through  the  propaganda-befogged  minds 
of  the  Korean  people  and  to  help  them 
effectively  deal  with  the  Job  of  building  a  free 
and  decent  state. 

To  fail  at  that  part  of  the  Job  Is  to  make 
mockery  of  the  blood  spilled  and  treasure 
spent  to  win  the  military  victory. 

(From    the    Washington    Post] 
Wht  Wk  as  Fighting 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

NEED  rOR  TKOOP  CNDlXST-^NDtNO 

So  much  has  been  said  about  a  propaganda 
of  truth  to  be  directed  by  America  at  the 
peoples  Of  the  world.  This  would  be  an 
antidote  to  the  campaign  of  falsehood  and 
slander  carried  on  by  Commumsta  every- 
where. 

The  need  for  this  Is  so  urgent  and  ao 
obvious  that  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  any 
American  can  stand  In  the  way  of  It.  But 
there  appears  to  be  need,  at  least  as  urgent, 
to  tell  our  own  troops  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  what  this  conflict  Is  aU  about. 

War  correspondents  in  Korea  have  reported 
the  bewUderment  and  confusion  of  young 
Americans  suddenly  dropped  Into  a  strange 
country,  and  told  to  stop  the  advance  of  a 
powerful  military  machine.     In  one  of  his 
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early  dispatches.  Homer  Blgart  of  the  New 
York   Herald   Tribtme,   described   a  combat 

tinlt  that  had  Just  come  out  of  the  fighting. 
An  officer  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  hla 
men  were  barely  literate.  haviPig  only  the 
equivalent  of  a  fifth-grade  education.  They 
were  obliged  to  lake  a  special  study  course  in 
order  to  pass  simple  Army  general  classifi- 
cation tests. 

"I  have  talked  to  enlisted  men  and  some 
younger  ofScers."  Blgart  wrote,  "who  had 
not  the  slightest  inkling  of  why  they  were 
fighting  in  Korea  and  what  they  were  fight- 
ing for." 

Judging  from  these  reports,  you  would 
hardly  know  that  there  Is  an  information 
and  education  program  in  the  armed  services 
Intended  to  give  the  men  In  the  three  serv- 
ices an  understanding  of  what  It  is  all  about. 
President  Truman  even  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Tliat  committee,  which  Included 
some  prominent  names  in  the  field  of  religion 
and  education,  made  a  survey  and  wrote  a 
report. 

The  report  went  across  the  desk  of  Secre^, 
tary  of  DeJense  Louis  Johnson  more  tCan 
6  months  ago.  It  went  on  through  bureau- 
cratic channels  and  shortly  got  stalled  As 
w;th  so  many  of  the  other  steps  intended  to 
prepare  this  country  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  communism.  It  was  still  on  paper. 

"It  is  essential  to  the  national  security," 
the  Committee  declared,  'that  O'd:  service 
personnel  have  knowledge  and  Information, 
but  such  knowledge  and  such  information 
may  be  meaningless  unless  they  are  related  to 
the  Ideals  and  principles  by  which  we  live 
and  for  which  we  may  be  forced  to  fight. 
Democracy  and  the  democratic  way  of  life 
remain  but  philosophies,  until  they  are  put 
Into  practice  by  the  individual  in  his  own 
local  environment." 

In  many  respects  the  Committee  report  was 
too  charitable.  It  praised  the  half-hearted 
efforts  being  made  In  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion hoping  to  encourage  a  greater  effort,  and 
for  the  most  part  ignored  the  weaknesses 
and  i allures.  A  naember  of  the  Committee's 
staff  made  a  survey  in  Europe  which  showed 
among  other  things  the  following : 

"Education  of  illiterates  Is  a  big  problem 
to  the  commanding  officers  in  this  theater 
(western  Germany).  At  present  over  4.000 
men  with  low  I.  Q.'s  (equivalent  to  less  than  a 
fifth -grade  education)  are  studying  at  one  of 
the  three  basic  schools  in  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Nuremberg.  Many  officers  to  whom  I  talked 
complained  that  the  training  of  these  serv- 
icemen overseas  was  time-wasting,  money- 
wasting,  and  personnel-wasting,  and  does  not 
contribute  to  the  occupation  mission. 

"I  recommended  that  service  personnel, 
lacking  a  basic  education  be  trained  first  In 
the  zone  of  the  mterior  before  being  sent 
overseas.  One  commanding  officer  I  talked 
to  was  about  to  go  on  maneuvers  minus  17 
men  he  had  never  seen  who  were  attending 
the  basic  school.  A  high  percentage  of  de- 
linquencies are  charged  to  servicemen  who 
are  in  the  lowest  I  Q  groups,  and  such  mis- 
conduct only  makes  the  occupation  task 
more  difficult." 

One  might  add  that  it  also  makes  for  an 
army  low  in  morale  and,  therefore,  deficient 
in  the  will  to  fight.  Hanson  Baldwin,  mili- 
tary analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  said 
recently  that  this  was  a  serious  deficiency  of 
American  combat  forces  In  World  War  II. 

It  should  be  pretty  clear  by  this  time  that 
what  fighting  men  understand  and  believe — 
and  how  strongly  they  believe  It — is  almost 
as  important  as  the  weapons  they  fight  with. 
Some  Important  recommendations  are  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Religion  and  Welfare.  That  re- 
port was  sent  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
last  December.  It  should  now  be  dusted  oS. 
and  the  Information  and  education  prograim 


in  all  three  services  shotild  be  geared  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  a  democrauc  society  faced 
with  the  gravest  challenge  in  Its  entire 
history. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herild  Tribune] 
The  "T-Bomb  of  Trxtth  " — An  Arrua.  That 
Its  Mk:hanism  Be  PowBttD  bt  thi  Appro- 
pmiATioN  ASKzs  or  Congkxss 
To  the  Nrw  Yout  Hekald  Trbtth*: 

At  this  fateftil  hotir  when  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda machine  has  stepped  up  its  world- 
wide campaign  of  creating  hatred  and  dis- 
trust for  the  United  States,  an  economy  drive 
has  hit  the  Voice  of  America  a  knockout 
blow  on  the  point  of  the  chin.  America's 
overseas  Information  service's  admittedly  in- 
adequate budget  Of  »3«  .000,000  has  been 
further  decimated  and  reduced.  J^*  Presi- 
dent has  now  requested  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  of  •8ft.000.000  as 
a  stopgap  to  power  the  mechanism  of  what 
Gen.  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  has  called  our 
"T-Bomb  of  Truth"  weapwn  to  counteract 
Russia's  barrage  of  lies. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Congress  will  speedUy 
grant  this  request  for  an  adeqtiatc  Ameri- 
can information  service  concurred  In  by  such 
psychological  warfare  experts  as  Gen.  Walter 
B.  Smith,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Moscow; 
Bernard  Bamch,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Gen. 
David  Samoff.  of  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica: AvereU  Harrlman.  Oen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Mark  Et bridge.  Erwln  D.  Canham, 
Philip  D  Reed,  of  General  Electric:  Senator 
William  Benton,  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull. 

Wars  tjegln  and  end  in  the  minds  of  men. 
America  enters  the  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men  Just  5  years  behind  the  Russians. 
America's  'T-Bomb"  Is  more  feared  by  the 
Soviet  Union  than  all  the  armaments  of  the 
universe.  America's  first  line  of  defense  la 
no  mere  ocean,  river,  valley,  or  mountain 
range,  but  the  frontier  of  Ideas.  If  this 
frontier  falls,  we  all  faU. 

Fifty  Kum  River  lines  can  be  breached  and 
ovemin  and  still  America  and  the  free  world 
will  stand;  provided  In  the  words  of  Cordell 
Hull,  "we  back  up  our  force  of  arms  with  the 
forces  of  world  opinion  and  make  America's 
peaceful  purposes  and  objectives  •  •  • 
clear  to  mankind  " 

This  means  that  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  voice  of  truth,  representing  freedom 
of  information,  must  be  transmitted  on  a 
vastly  wider  scale  to  hundreds  of  millions 
erf  people  in  China,  India,  Pakistan.  Africa, 
and  Europe,  lest  they,  too,  fed  on  the  dally 
poisons  of  anti-American  propaganda.  los« 
faith  in  the  democratic  world  and  stumble 
weakly  Into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

At  this  Instant  and  for  24  hours  aroxmd 
the  clock,  for  they  neither  sleep  by  night 
nor  rest  by  day,  the  Russian  radio  network, 
almost  girdling  the  globe,  compounds  the 
following  time-tested  propaganda  prescrip- 
tions formerly  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Goebbels: 

The  Commimlst  propaganda  potion,  cal- 
culated to  spread  a  form  of  mental  paraly- 
sis to  the  free  world.  Is  brewed  from  the 
foUowing  Ingredients: 

1.  Charges  of  American  Imperialism. 
America  has  Invaded  Korea  to  protect  iU 
Wall  Street  investments. 

2.  Charges  of  American  atrocities.  ArMr- 
Ican  troops  use  Korean  children  for  bayonet 
practice. 

3.  Charges  of  American  gangsterism.  This 
charge  Is  mainly  geared  to  American  air 
blows,  I.  e.,  American  flyers  are  deliberately 
bombing  civilians. 

4.  Charges  of  United  Nations  bankruptcy. 
Trygve  Lie  has  become  a  stooge  for  Ameri- 
can diplomats;  the  lackey  of  the  aggressors, 
etc. 
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5  ChargM  of  democratic  disradenc*.  Thla 
them*  has  many  obvtous  variations,  but  can 
be  boiled  down  to  the  rough  generaitiatlon 
that  all  Americans  and  their  Institutions 
smell  like  skunks. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Voice  of  America  strives 
to  re.ich  those  areas  at  the  wcsrld  in  which 
there  has  l)een  a  black-out  on  truthful  news 
and  information — critical  areas  In  the  Far 
East,  southeast  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
the  captive  areas  behind  the  iron  curtain — 
It  finds  Its  broadcasts,  because  of  Insufllclent 
funds,  jammed  and  outranged  by  Soviet 
transmitters  broadcasting  In  twice  as  many 
languages  on  many  man  frequencies  and  on 
weekly  schedules  aggregating  5  to  10  times 
as  many  hours  of  broadcast  time. 

If  America  wishes  to  keep  its  friends  and 
Influence  peoples.  If  America  wishes  to  keep 
the  lights,  of  freedom  burning  In  the  free 
ctmntries  of  the  earth.  It  must  do  better- 
vastly  better— in  the  field  of  peoples  speak- 
ing to  peoples  and  in  the  communication 
of  mankind  to  men. 

Eimer  Davis  has  defined  Russian  propa- 
ganda. In  part,  as  a  totalitarian  technique 
which  seeks  to  dl^•lde  Americans  at  home  by 
setting  them  to  quarreling  among  themselves 
while  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  alienate 
our  friends  abroad. 

Russian  propaganda  has  the  following 
alms: 

1.  To  destroy  our  will  to  fight.  (Observe 
the  Kremlin's  constant  "peace  offensive." 
Latest  agitation  In  this  sphere  is  the  notori- 
ous 'Stockholm  peace  appeal."  which,  wlth- 
otit  outlawing  armed  aggression.  Is  directed 
toward  nullifying  Americas  atomic  stock- 
pile. Swedish  Prime  Minister  Erlander  has 
denounced  the  appeal  as  a  disgusting  Com- 
munist fraud.  Even  so,  100,000  or  more 
Americans  have  been  duped  into  signing  the 
spurious  appeal  ) 

2.  To  create  confusion  among  us  by 
spreading  false  rumors  and  misinformation. 
(Food  shortages,  profiteering.  lal>or  unrest.) 

3.  To  convince  us  that  our  cause  is  lost, 
even  before  we  fight.  (The  Red  army  is 
invincible,  etc.) 

4.  To  somehow  cajole  us  into  believing. 
In  spite  of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  Russia  has  no  aggressive  aims. 

II  we  continue  to  allow  the  Russians  to 
tise  their  wedge-driving  tactics  against  us. 
while  we  do  little  to  attempt  to  counteract 
their  wave  of  insidious  lies  through  a  weak 
or  undermanned  Voice  of  America,  national 
morale  will  he  gravely  undermined. 

Mark  Erhrldge.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents Advisory  Commission  on  Information, 
has  posed  this  question  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:  Can  we  per- 
.  mlt  the  Russians  *  *  •  who  are  speno- 
Ing  billions  on  ideological  warfare  •  •  • 
to  conquer  men's  minds  by  default? 

Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  RCA.  has  declared  that  Americas  over- 
seas information  services  require  the  expen- 
diture of  at  least  t200.000,000  yearly. 

S?nator  William  Benton  has  eloquently 
stated  that  what  America  requires  to  coun- 
teract Russian  propaganda  is  a  "Marshall 
plan  of  ideas."  Senator  Benton  believes 
that  the  Korean  war  is  due  to  "a  direct 
failure  of  America  to  project  the  idea  of 
democracy  in  this  world." 

Remember,  too.  that  the  North  Koreans 
are  fighting  fanatically  because  of  their  In- 
doctrination with  Communist  dogma.  Our 
complete  propaganda  defeat  In  China  has 
been  caused  not  by  lack  of  power,  but 
rather  because  of  Indifference,  carelessness, 
and  neglect. 

Has  America  learned  Its  lesson?  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  has  told  Congreas  that 
concerning  the  worlds  picture  of  America 
"there  is  a  confusion  of  the  mind.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  It  must  be  more 
dynamic." 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edward  W. 
B.-»rrett.  In  charge  of  America's  international 
Information  program,  has  accurately  stated 
the  issue  as:  American  truth  versus  Russian 
lies 

Now  the  question  is:  Can  American  truths 
shot  from  a  toy  popgun  compete  with  Rus- 
sian lies  fired  from  a  steel  cannon? 

Irrespective  of  party  or  partisanship. 
Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  are  united  in 
respectfully  petitioning  Congress  to  restore 
and  amplify  the  funds  for  an  adequate  Voice 
of  America.  It  Is  sincerely  believed  by  many 
that  the  cost  of  an  adequate  American 
"T-bomb  ■  of  truth  would  be  but  a  small 
down  pajTnent  to  make  on  the  total  price 
of  peace. 

Hasrison  Brodt. 
Past  Commander.  United  States  De- 
partment of  State   War  Veterans 
Association.  New  York, 

Nrw  York.  July  21.  1950. 


Hoarding  and  High  Prices  in  Butte,  Mont. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONT.^N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  very  serious  situation 
developing  in  Montana  and  throughout 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  high  prices 
and  hoarding.  The  results  of  these  fac- 
tors will  be  to  place  the  burden  on  people 
who  can  least  afford  :o  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary- things  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  a  number  of  housewives  living  in 
the  Silver  Bow  Homes  project  in  Butte, 
Mont.  I  know  many  of  these  people  and 
I  know  what  they  are  up  against.  They 
are  decent,  hard-working  Americans  and 
I  believe  they  are  entitled  not  only  to 
consideration  at  this  time  but  full  pro- 
tection by  their  Government. 

I  am  immediately  contacting  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  urging  him  to  call  his 
group  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering legislation  to  deal  with  this 
spiral  of  inflationary  high  prices  and 
hoarding.  We  do  not  have  much  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
hoarding  and  high  prices  because  we 
have  more  than  enough  foodstuffs,  cot- 
ton, and  other  supplies  in  hand.  The 
time  for  action  is  now. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Butte.  Mont.,  July  24,  1950. 
Mr.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Rtpresentative.  Montana  St-^te, 
Houte   of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Mansfield:  It  Is  very  essential  to 
us  that  you  do  not  Ignore  this  letter.  You 
have  been  to  Butte,  so  you  know  how  larg© 
our  Federal  housing  project  Is.  It  Is  In  be- 
half of  all  these  folks  and  little  children 
living  in  the  project  that  I  am  writing  this 
letter. 

The  war-scare  here  Is  Just  awful.  Sheets 
and  sugar  have  practically  disappeared. 
One   store    today   was   selling   sheets   at    the 


staggering  price  of  $4  25  each  sheet.  Thtti 
sheets  are  actually  worth  about  $2  79  each. 
Bread,  coffee,  sugar,  lard,  meat  and  cotton 
goods  have  gone  up  as  much  aa  5  to  10  per- 
cent m  the  last  week.  The  crowning  point 
was  today  when  bread  and  other  bakery 
goods  went  up  In  price  to  the  tune  of  5  per- 
cent. 

To  us  here  in  the  project,  these  profiteers 
are  helping  Russia  In  their  war  effort.  They 
are  doing  (along  with  the  hoarders)  exactly 
what  Russia  wants  them  to  do. 

Hoarding  and  higher  prices  go  hand-ln- 
hand  and  something  will  have  to  be  done. 
We  claim  your  Immediate  attention  to  these 
matters.  It  looks  to  us,  like  price  control  Is 
needed  right  now. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  can  do  something 
about  this  dreadftjl  war-scare. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  we  re- 
main. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Mrs    Everett   F    Beacher    (two  children), 
Mrs.  D^  J.  Larkln  (two  children),  Mrs. 
L.   McClung    (two  children).   Mrs.   A. 
McCloskey    (two    children^      Mrs.    O. 
Blewett  (four  children),  Mrs.  Ted  May 
(four    children),    Mrs.    D     Badovlnoc 
(five  children).   Mrs.  F.   Resch    (three 
children  I.    Mrs.    Vesta    Lawney    (one 
child).  Henry  Gardner  (two  children). 
Mrs.  Jack  Schulte  ( two  children » .  Mrs. 
Ranee  Edden  ( two  children ) .  Mrs  Grif- 
fin L.  Smith.  Mrs.  Gene  Dufresne.  Mrs. 
Adella  Hackman.   Mrs.   Mary  Delaney 
(one  girl  I,  £.  A.  Sheehan  (four  girls), 
Mrs.  Robert  Leeson   (three  children). 
Mrs.   VV.  V.  Lanning   (one  boy).  Mrs. 
Antonleltl    (four  children).  Mrs.  Wm. 
Honka  (three  girls),  Mrs.  Charles  Hol- 
lahan  (two  girls).  Miss  Evelyn  Samp- 
son, Mrs.  Virell  L.  Hills   (one  child). 
Mrs.   Olivia   Menard    (four   children). 
Sang  Howard,  Mrs   Sang  Howard  (one 
child ) .  Mrs.  Dale  Klttel  ( two  children ) , 
Mrs.  Albert  Cutler  (six  children).  Mrs. 
Florence     Campbell     (two     children). 
Mrs.  A.  Albright   (two  children).  Mrs. 
John  T.  O'Donnell    (one   child),' Mrs. 
Herbert  J.  Malone  (two  children).  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Edwards  (two  children). 
The   signatures    on    this    letter    represent 
about    250    families    living    In    Sliver    Bow 
homes,  with  an  average  of  three  children  to 
each  family. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jack  Shulte. 


Sound  Health  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  LEFE\TiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  highly  in- 
formative article  by  the  well-known  New 
York  columnist,  Sylvia  F.  Porter,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "Sound  Health  Plan," 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
July  18, 

This  article  tells  very  briefly  of  the 
enlightened  policy  for  more  adequate 
health  protection  undertaken  by  the 
Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  of  New  York 
City.  While  I  may  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  writer's  conclusions  as  set  forth 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  her  article,  it 
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is  my  feeling  that  she  has  rendered  a 
public  service,  as  hais  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review,  in  setting  forth  the  salient 
high  spots  of  what  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings  is  domg  in  a  vitally  impor- 
Unt  field. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  one 
of  our  coUeaKTues.  Hon.  W  Kinc^lakd 
Macy.  First  District,  New  York,  is  a  mem- 
ber Oi  the  Board  of  Trtistecs  of  the  Sea- 
men's Bank  for  Savings  and  has  been 
for  over  20  years.  Our  esteemed  associ- 
ate in  this  body  has  had  a  real  part  in 
the  formulation  of  this  program,  which 
is  meeting  such  wide  acclaim,  and  which 
seems  to  be  a  common-sen.se  answer  to 
the  fantastic  schemes  for  Government- 
controlled  medicine  which  the  bureau- 
cratic planners  would  foist  on  us. 

The  Sylvia  F.  Porter  article  follows: 
SotrWD  Health  Pl-^n 
(By  SylvU  F  Porter) 

There's  a  bank  in  Wall  Street  which  has 
hit  on  a  major  alternative  to  "'socialized 
medicine  ' — a  sound,  practical  ar»swer  to  the 
plea  of  all  of  us  for  more  adequate  health 
protection. 

It's  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  long-established 
institutions  of  Its  kind  in  the  land. 

Its  experiment  In  Industry -financed  pre- 
ventlve  medicine  is  outlined  for  the  first 
time  in  fascinating  detail  by  Roben  Clarke 
and  David  Ewlng  in  this  month's  Harvard 
Business  Review. 

It's  so  significant  a  story,  so  Important  an 
experiment,  that  It  cries  out  for  a  Nation- 
wide audience — for  the  attention  of  industry, 
labor,  and  Government.     Here's  the  tale: 

Seamen's  has  a  deal  with  Grace  Clinic  in 
Brooklyn  under  which  all  Its  employees  and 
their  immediate  families  get  the  ftill  facili- 
ties and  services  of  the  clinic's  staff  and 
consulting  specialists. 

The  bank  bears  the  cost  of  the  complete 
diagnosis:  In  addition.  It  pays  the  premiums 
foB  hospital  and  surgical  insurance  so.  If 
necessary,  the  employee  can  get  this  care  too 
without  cost 

Before  an  employee  Is  hired,  he  or  she  must 
go  to  the  clinic  for  a  physical.  This  Is  "the 
works" — with  the  exam  lasting  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  average  (against  the  usual  10-20- 
mlnute  brushcfl)  and  at  least  two  doctors 
In  attendance.  It  covers  everything,  eyes, 
teeth,  etc. 

This  Is  one  of  the  hesr.  angles  of  the  plan. 
For  through  this  preemployment  physical, 
the  clinic  obtains  a  case  history  from  the 
beginning,  builds  up  a  "family  doctor"  rela- 
tionship which  IS  so  indispensable  to  the  goal 
of  preventive  or  "constructive"  medicine. 
The  family  doctor  concept  of  the  clinic's 
relationship  to  the  emplc.ee  underlies  the 
whole  phUosophy  of  the  health  maintenance 
program. 

After  this  physical,  the  employees  use  of 
the  clmlc  Is  entirely  voluntary.  Only  In  rare 
Instances,  when  a  worker  Is  obviously  ailing 
and  not  getting  care,  will  the  bank  urge  a 
clinic  checkup. 

NOW  HOW  HAS  rr  woaKED* 

Although  the  plan  has  had  virtually  no 
publicity.  Seamen's  has  been  operating  since 
1641.  Thus,  it  has  a  wealth  of  data  on  costs 
and  results  to  give  us.     For  Instance: 

Costs  to  the  company:  Between  1  and  3 
percent  of  the  payroll.  And  significantly, 
the  bank  has  found  cost'  tend  to  decline 
over  the  years  as  employees  get  the  benefit 
Of  the  clinic's  care. 

Results:  These  have  been  tremendous. 

1  A  sensational  drop  In  employee  absentee- 
ism.    Before    the    program,    absenteeism    at 


Seamen's  was  about  7  percent  o^er  a  year, 
the  national  average.     Now  It's  down  to  2.37 

percent. 

2  A  spectacular  rise  In  on-the-job  efll- 
clency  The  bank  doesn't  even  need  to  hire 
extra  summer  help  any  more.  Regular  em- 
ployees easily  take  over  for  those  on  vacation. 

3  A  wonderful  Improvement  In  employees' 
health,  from  the  top  layer  to  the  bottom. 
That  8  the  logic  of  preventive  medicine. 

4.  And  maybe  most  Important  is  the 
human  relations  angle.  Morale  is  reported 
superb.  There  has  been  no  labor-manage- 
ment strife  And  management  admlu  the 
health  program  has  been  a  primary  factor. 

Private  Industry  must  find  a  positive  an- 
swer of  Its  own  socialized  medicine.  Other- 
wise whether  or  not  Industry  likes  it,  so- 
cialized medicme  will  come  to  America — if 
not  today,  then  tomorrcw. 

Private  management  must  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  filling  the  deep,  widespread  need  for 
health  maintenance  in  industry. 

OtherTTise.  whether  private  management 
faces  the  alternative  or  not,  the  need  will 
be  filled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

And  that  will  course  our  Nation  with  an- 
other massive  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

Seamen  s  is  pointing  toward  one  way  cut. 
Its  experiment  Is  Intelligent;  Its  results, 
heart  war  miug. 


Edocation  and  Trainiaf  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSI8SIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATT\'ZS 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Gen.  Carl 
R.  Gray,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  concerning  the  initiation  of 
courses  under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  by  July  25.  1951. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
terpreted their  recent  regulation  regard- 
ing initiation  of  such  courses  by  that 
date  to  exempt  any  veteran  who  has 
already  imtiated  his  course  and  who  is 
prevented  by  reason  of  reentrance  into 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  from 
resuming  his  education  on  or  before  July 
25.  1951. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  have 
full  information  on  this  subject,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  letter  received  from  General 
Gray. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

VeTXKjINS     ADMINISTlLATIOlf, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  26,  1950. 
Hon.  John  E   Rankin. 
Chairman.  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.\a  Mb.  Rankin:  This  is  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  determination  which  I  have 
made  with  respect  to  th-  right  of  veterans 
who  enter  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice to  resume  education  or  training  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended,  after  their  release  from  the 
active  service.  That  determination  is  set 
forth  In  the  'oUowing  telegram  which  I  have 
this  date  dispatched  to  managers  of  all  Vet- 


erans'   Administration    regional    offices    and 
centers  having  regional  office  activities: 

"Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  right  of  veterans  who  enter  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  to  resume  education 
and  training  after  the  statutory  cut -of!  dates. 
I  have  determined  that  any  veteran  who 
has  Initiated  his  course  of  education  and 
training,  whose  conduct  and  progress  in 
such  course  has  been  satisfactory,  and  who 
is  prevented  by  reason  of  reentrance  into 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  from  re- 
suming education  or  training  Ijefore  July 
25.  1951.  or  the  date  4  years  subsequent  to 
his  discharge,  will  b«  permitted  to  restime 
education  or  training  within  a  reasonable 
period  following  his  release  from  the  active 
service,  even  though  such  release  is  subse- 
quent to  July  25,  1951.  Such  education  or 
training  is  limited  of  course  by  the  extent 
of  the  veterans'  remaining  entitlement  and 
by  the  statutory  provision  that  no  education 
or  training  may  be  afforded  beyond  Jtily  35. 
1956.  or  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily enlisted  or  reenlisted  under  provisions 
of  Public  Law  190.  Seventy-ninth  CXingress, 
the  date  9  years  subsequent  to  the  veteran's 
discharge  from  such  enlistment." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Casx  R.  G«AT.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 


Utilization  of  Peat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

OF   MINNK.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
several  statements  introduced  into  the 
CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  and  in  several 
bills,  we  have  urged  legislation  for  the 
utilization  of  peat,  byproducts  of  peat, 
and  taconite. 

We  did  that  because  we  were  con- 
vinced that  legislation  for  developing 
these  untapped  raw  materials  is  vitally 
important  for  our  national  defense, 
safety,  and  security. 

Inuring  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  7330.  ex- 
perts testified  that  we  must  build  elec- 
tric power  plants  generating  power  from 
peat,  and  such  peat- generated  electric 
power  will  enable  us  to  reduce  taconite 
and  get  inexpensive  and  economical  iron 
ore. 

On  another  occasion  I  said: 

Minnesota's  history  and  record  has  not 
been  very  good  in  connection  with  the  con- 
servation of  Its  natural  resources.  Acre 
after  acre  of  fine  timber  was  simply  de- 
stroyed to  get  that  timber  off  the  land 
in  order  to  put  that  land  into  agricultural 
use.  Destruction  of  timber  by  seme  of  the 
earlier  lumbermen  was  also  a  tremendotia 
waste  of  excellent  timber. 

In  connection  with  the  utilization  of  our 
ores,  we  have  handled  those  In  somewhat 
of  a. costly  manner  as  far  as  our  resources 
are  concerned,  and  It  would  seem  to  be 
very  desirable  that  something  t>e  done,  since 
this  Is  also  a  natural  resource.  If  this  legis- 
lation Is.  promulgated,  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  In  the  conserva- 
tion, you  might  say,  of  the  resource  so  it 
isnt  ptircly  exploited. 

That  may,  at  the  present  time,  seem  to 
be  like  a  far-reaching  step  because,  as  has 
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been  brought  out  before  here  In  the  hear- 
ings, at  the  present  time  It  has  been  s^mie- 
thlng  that  U  wasted,  no  use  can  be  made  of 
It.  but  It  Is  very  possible  that  In  the  near 
future  that  It  may  Ijecome  of  such  value 
that  It  win  lead  to  exploitation,  and  the 
time  to  prevent  that  would  be  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  high-grade 
iron-ore  resources  are  already  being  de- 
pleted. It  is  also  knowii  that  if  the 
present  emergency  continues  imports  of 
iron  ore  from  foreign  countries  wUl  be 
increasingly  difficult,  if  not  entirely  Im- 
p>osslble. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  feel 
obliged  to  ask  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  build  power  plants  generating 
power  from  peat  to  be  able  to  reduce 
taconite.  low-grade  iron  ore.  and  pro- 
duce inexpensive  iron  ore  from  our  avail- 
able resources. 

There  has  also  been  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  report  of  the 
Umted  Press  telling  atxjut  Ireland  hav- 
ing several  peat-generated  electric  power 
plants  in  successful  operation.  Since 
then  we  have  received  more  satisfactory 
reports  about  those  activities.  The  re- 
search on  this  phase  of  plant  construc- 
tion is  not  required  as  the  plants  are 
now  in  successful  operation. 

Therefore,  we  most  seriously  urge 
action  at  once  before  the  shortages  and 
costs  created  by  war  make  more  costly 
plant  construction.  The  need  of  steel 
IS  obvious  to  all.  This  Nation  must  not 
delay.  We  must  act.  The  time  we  have 
is  limited;  we  cannot  delay. 


Racial  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CO-n-OBNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

1  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in 
an  editorial  under  date  of  July  22.  1950. 
makes  some  pertinent  comments  upon 
the  finding  of  UNESCO's  international 
panel  of  experts  on  race  problems. 

The  San  FYancisco  Chronicle  is  to  be 
congratulated  and  commended  for  this 
editorial,  and  I  am  pnvileged  to  insert  it 
in  the  Concression.\l  Record  so  that  it 
can  be  preserved  for  immediate  and  fu- 
ture reference : 

i  Racial  Sense 

A  useful  finding  is  that  of  UNESCO's  Inter- 
national panel  of  experts  on  race  problems 
Just  announced  in  Paris.  The  panel  declares 
that  there  Is  no  scientific  justification  for  race 
discrimination. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Idea  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  receives  the  fullest  sup- 
port. Fundamentally,  no  race  has  anything 
in  natural  endowment  to  Justify  it  In  looking 
down  on  any  other.  Range  of  mental  capaci- 
ties, say  the  experts.  Is  much  the  same  in  all 
races.  This,  of  course,  was  already  common 
knowledge  among  Informed  persons  honest 
enough  to  admit  It.  We  have  seen  In  tvery 
race  examples  of  the  highest  Intellects  as  weU 
as  of  the  lowest. 
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Race  Itself  Is  In  many  Instances  far  more 
fictional  than  real.  More  than  two  centuries 
ago  Daniel  Defoe.  i\ye  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  wrote  a  witty  poem  satlrlzlnK  the 
Idea  of  an  English  nice.  The  true-born  Eng- 
lishman, he  pointed  out.  Is  a  hodgepodge  of 
Briton.  Plot.  Scot.  Roman.  Angle.  Saxon, 
Jute.  Dane,  Welsh.  Cornish.  Manx,  and  Nor- 
man French — these  last  themselves  a  hybrid 
of  Norsemen  and  Gauls — wlih  liberal  dashes, 
bv  Immigration,  of  Irish,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  'These."  said  Defoe,  "are  the  heroes 
who  despise  the  Dutch  and  rail  at  new-come 
foreigners  so  much." 

What  Is  true  of  the  English  ts  true  in  its 
degree  of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Con- 
quest, migrations,  the  Institution  of  human 
slavery,  have  left  them  all  mixtures  of  this 
and  that.  The  Swedes,  more  than  any  others. 
are  said  to  be  fairly  close  to  their  original 
stock  but  even  they  have  taken  on  elements 
of  Danish.  German.  Lapp,  and  Finnish 
blood — these  last  two  not  even  Nordic. 

The  same  thing  and  for  the  same  reason 
is  true  In  Asia  and  Africa.  Even  the  Japa- 
nese, isolated  on  their  Islands,  are  patently 
a  mixtures  of  several  peoples.  Just  as  the 
Icelanders,  even  more  Isolated,  trace  back 
to  Irish  and  English  settlement  as  well  as 
Norwegian.  It  would  be  hard  now  to  find 
a  people  on  earth  that  can  boast  truthfully 
of  absolute  purity  of  race.  It  Is  a  wise  child 
that  knows  which  of  the  sons  of  Adam  was 
his  progenitor. 

Under  such  circumstances  how  Is  any 
people  to  support  a  claim  of  superiority? 
Even  Hitler,  asserting  that  the  German  Na- 
tion was  better  than  any  other  because  It 
was  German,  had  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
his  Prussians  were  originally  Slavs. 

The  panel  finds  no  evidence  that  race  mix- 
tures produce  biologically  bad  results. 
Without  the  full  text  of  the  report  we  do 
not  known  whether  the  panel  limited  this 
conclusion  to  the  biological.  If  so  It  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  On  other  aspects  there 
continues  to  be  argument.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  question  Is  usually 
based  on  observation  of  products  of  mix- 
tures of  something  less  than  the  best  speci- 
mens and  under  the  handicap  of  social  dis- 
advantages. In  most  cases,  probably,  the 
true  elements  are  hard  to  disentangle. 

This  report  should  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  persuading  people  that 
no  genuine  ground  for  race  discrimination 
exists. 


Washington  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Washing- 
ton news  letter  issued  by  me  on  July 
20,  1950,  a  personal  report  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  News  Letter  of  July 
20,  1950) 

Slum-clearance  plans  are  being  drawn  up 
In  communities  all  over  Pennsylvania.  Run- 
down residential  areas  and  shabby  commer- 
cial dlstrlcu  are  being  eyed  by  local  plan- 


ning officials  for  redevelopment  into  parks 
and  modern  residential  or  commercial  dis- 
tricts. 

Community  planning  takes  years  of  pa- 
tient work.  Adequate  housing  must  be  avail- 
able for  families  living  In  areas  to  be  cleared. 
Careful  thought  must  go  Into  deciding 
whether  an  area  Is  best  suited  for  dwelling. 
Industrial,  or  commercial  purposes.  Ques- 
tions of  handling  traffic  become  Important. 
And,  of  course,  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
for  urban  redevelopment  presents  difficult 
problems. 

Slum  clearance  Is  a  deficit  operation. 
Newly  cleared  land  rarely  sells  for  what  It 
costs  to  purchase  lane"  and  clear  away  ex- 
isting buildings.  Private  enterprise  has  done 
little  slum  clearance  for  this  reason,  and 
most  communities  lar  j  funds  to  finance  such 
projects. 

Community  modernization  does  pay  off  In 
the  long  run,  however.  Slum  buildings  are 
often  unprofitable  to  their  owners.  Slums 
provide  Inadequate  housing  and  a  wretched 
environment  for  the  families  forced  to  live 
in  them.  Communities  frequently  find  that 
tax  revenues  from  run-down  districts  rarely 
meet  the  much  higher  costs  required  for 
additional  fire,  poi.ce,  and  health  facilities 
needed  to  combat  the  disease  and  delin- 
quency existing  In  slum  areas.  But  once  a 
way  is  found  to  clear  off  the  land,  new  hous- 
ing and  profitable  commercial  properties  can 
be  erected  to  put  the  area  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic footing. 

The  1949  Housing  Act  gave  community 
redevolpment  a  big  boost.  Under  the  act, 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  authorized  a  5-year 
program  of  Federal  grants  that  will  enable 
communities  to  offset  two-thirds  of  the  costs 
involved  In  clearing  away  blighted  areas. 
Here  are  the  details: 

One  hundred  million  dollars  are  author- 
ized yearly  for  local  redevelopment  grants. 
Any  Pennsylvania  city  or  county,  by  a  vote 
of  Its  governing  body,  may  request  that  a 
Federal  grant  be  reserved  for  a  local  project. 
A  local  public  agency  Is  created  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  project. 

Federal  loans  are  also  available  for  (1) 
preliminary  study  of  community  redevelop- 
ment needs;  (2)  detailed  study  and  final 
plans  for  Identified  projects;  and  (3)  the 
purchase  of  the  land  to  be  cleared. 

The  reserved  Federal  grants  are  available 
after  local  funds  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  have  been  raised. 

Local  communities  must  draw  up  their 
own  programs,  and  are  allowed  broad  dis- 
cretion in  drafting  plans  to  meet  local  needs. 
However,  the  Federal  law  requires  that  cer- 
tain factors  be  considered  before  approving 
grants  for  a  local  program.  A  project  can- 
not be  approved  unless — 

It  offers  private  enterprise  a  maximum  op- 
portunity to  redevelop  the  land  once  it  is 
cleared. 

It  is  part  of  an  over-all.  long-range  com- 
munity modernization  plan. 

Its  primary  purpise  Is  to  move  families 
from  slums  Into  adequate  housing,  that  Is. 
run-down  residential  areas  may  be  cleared 
for  ultimate  com_merclal  use  only  when  de- 
cent housing  is  available  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  dilapidated  Industrial  areas  may 
be  redeveloped  for  dwelling  purposes  only. 
In  no  case  may  cleared  land  be  resold  for 
speculative  purposes. 

A  dozen  Pennsylvania  redevolpment  proj- 
ects are  In  the  planning  stage  now,  and  $15.- 
000.000  in  Federal  grants  are  reserved  for  au- 
thorized programs  In  Allegheny  and  Beaver 
Counties;  In  the  cities  of  Ambrldge.  Beaver 
Falls.  Easton,  Harrlsburg,  McKeesport,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  and  Uniontown;  and  In 
the  boroughs  of  Rochester  and  East  Roch- 
ester. Philadelphia  and  Beaver  Falls  have 
projects  In  the  final  planning  stage,  and 
others  are  nearlng  that  point. 
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It's  not  too  late  to  reserve  a  Federal  grant 
If  your  city  or  county  hasn't  done  so.  It 
takes  time  to  plan,  end  It's  worth  while  to 
have  a  community  redevelopment  plan  on 
the  shelf,  ready  tor  use  when  future  events 
permit  work  to  s^jirt.  If  you're  Interested, 
tsk  your  local  officials  what  they're  plan- 
ning, and  further  details  may  be  had  by 
writing  the  Division  of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Redevelopment.  Hoxislng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Waahirwrton  25.  D.  C 

Framcis  J.  Mtcrs. 


Deyelopnifnt  of  Peat  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  1950. 1  epoke  about  the  develop- 
ment of  peat  resources  and  my  speech 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.   In  my  speech  I  said; 

According  to  the  Soviet  newspaper  For  In- 
dustrialization of  October  11.  1946.  there  were 
In  the  U.  8.  8  R.  "in  process  of  construc- 
tion a  number  of  peat -chemical  planu  .n 
which  a  large  number  of  products  were  to 
be  made.  Includlnij  ammonia.  "  (S  A.  Tsuru- 
pov.  The  Peat  Institute  and  Its  Problems  In 
1946.  Tlxe  Peat  Industry,  No.  2.  1946  (sum- 
mary I . ) 

The  Institute  has  at  present  1.400  stu- 
dents, which  Is  more  than  beiore  the  war. 
Be^miilng  with  1»45.  400  students  will  be 
accep*,ed  annually  and  at  least  200  to  250 
engineers  will  graduate.  In  the  next  3  to  4 
ycd-rs  the  number  of  students  in  the  Insti- 
tute Is  expected  to  rise  to  at  least  2.000.  For 
more  than  2  years  the  institute  has  had  a 
preparatory  section. 

Since  then  I  have  continually  urged 
action  for  the  development  of  peat  and 
its  byproducts. 

Recently  we  voted  to  eive  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  and 
entrusted  to  other  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  effective  use  of  those  funds. 
There  are  countries  around  the  world 
we  are  malong  some  effort  to  aid.  back- 
ward countries.  One  of  the  mam  rea- 
sons why  they  are  backward  is  that  they 
never  had  any  fuel  or  a  fuel  that  they 
could  use.  I  think  everybody  agrees  that 
we  are  a  great  nation  industrially  be- 
cause of  the  very  fact  that  we  have  been 
well  blessed  with  fuels.  Fuel  puts  behind 
every  man  a  form  of  ener^T  that  multi- 
plies his  armed  strength  considerably. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  aid  other  coun- 
tries, and  manj'  of  these  backward  coun- 
tiies  do  have  peat,  we  might  commit  our- 
selves in  aiding  them  to  a  position  where 
we  would  have  to  provide  them  with  a 
lot  of  petroleum,  which  is  getting  expen- 
sive, or  difflcult  to  transport  and  deliver 
around  to  these  places  in  the  world. 

We  might  even  liave  to  commit  our- 
selves to  provide  more  ccal;  coal,  as  we 
see  it.  in  the  form  of  bituminous  and 
antliracite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  we  could  help  them  to  use 
their  indigenous  supplies  of  fuel  mate- 


rials, and  very  often  it  is  the  swamp 

bogs — it  is  peat. 

Now,  in  order  to  render  that  help,  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  it.  so  per- 
sonally I  again  say  that  we  should  get 
all  the  knowledge  and  advance  it.  if  pos- 
sible, because  in  that  way  we  take  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  aiding  other  coun- 
tries off  our  own  backs.  We  aid  them  in 
two  or  three  different  ways  by  letting 
their  own  people  go  to  work  in  mining 
and  producing  and  handling  this  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  peat. 

There  are  two  ways  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  underdeveloped 
areas: 

First.  To  send  our  engineers  to  make 
local  studies  there  and  provide  the 
knowledge  needed  there,  or 

Second.  To  build  a  center  of  study  on 
the  utilization  of  peat  and  byproducts 
to  teach  and  train  our  people  and  bring 
the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
here  and  share  with  them  our  knowledge 
and  also  acquaint  them  with  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  with  those  principles 
we  believe  in. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  does  it,  why  do  we  not 
do  the  same? 

Therefore  I  would  seriously  urge  the 
establishment  of  an  institute  for  teach- 
ing the  utilization  of  peat  and  its  by- 
products. It  must  not  be  on  the  uni- 
versity or  college  level,  but  created  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  able  and  well- 
trained  technicians.  We  should  leave 
the  science  to  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

I  most  seriously  urge  action  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  safety  and  security, 
for  a  better  balanced  economy  and 
friendly  mtcrnational  relaticus. 


Norway  aad  Commnnist  Aggrtstiom  m 
Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  WISCON8IH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  <legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  His  Excellency  Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne.  the  Ambassador  from 
Norway. 

Ambassador  Morgenstierne  is  loved  and 
respected  by  the  American  people.  For 
many  years  he  has  represented  the  great 
nation  of  Norway  with  distinction  and 
honor.  His  friends  in  America  are 
legion.  His  words  are  respected  by  all 
people.  Ambassador  Morgenstierne 's  ar- 
ticle as  published  in  the  News  of  Nor- 
ways  issued  from  the  Norwegian  Infor- 
mation Service  under  date  of  Thursday, 
July  20.  1950.  outlines  the  policy  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  in  its  support  of 
the  United  Nations  resolution  calling 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  offer  ail  possible  assistance  in  stop- 


ping the  North  Korea  attack  on  South 
Korea. 

I  am  sure  that  all  liberty  loving  peo- 
ple were  inspired  by  the  coursigeous  ac- 
tion of  Norway  in  supporting  the  United 
Nations  resolution  and  in  joining  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  in 
the  cause  for  F>eace  and  world  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NOCWAT  AND  CoMMmnsT  Agcrxssiow  im  Kobka 
(By   Ambassador  Wilhelm   Morgenstierne) 

For  years  the  free  world  had  been  facing 
the  creeping,  elusive  machinations  of  In- 
direct Communist  aggression.  Then  on  June 
2"^,  the  Comlnf orm  made  the  fatal  mistaJce  of 
letting  North  Korea  start  an  open,  weU- pre- 
pared and  brutal  attack  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea,  a  country  established  by  the 
United  Nations  and  an  Integral  part  of  the 
free  world 

The  reaction  was  Immediate  and  world- 
wide. Here  was  something  concrete  for  all 
men  to  see.  Here  was  open,  barefaced  ag- 
gressior.  against  a  free,  peacelovlng  country. 
In  clear  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Being 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  aggression 
is  a  crime  against  humanity  which  must  be 
prevented,  and  If  necessary  stopped  by  force, 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  took  prompt 
and  unequivocal  action.  In  full  harmony 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  American  military 
forces  in  nearby  Japan,  acted  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch  and  vi^or.  The  free  world  in 
an  exhibition  of  unity,  as  rare  as  It  was  in- 
spiring, overwhelmingly  and  enthusiastically 
approved  the  action  taken  and  rallied  around 
the  United  Nations. 

ncr'.vat  did  not  hesitate 
Norway,  true  to  Its  Ideal.s  and  traditions 
of  peace  and  the  rule  of  law  between  nations, 
as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  from 
the  first  took  a  firm  stand  Ambassador  Arne 
Sunde.  Noraay's  representative.  In  a  speech 
In  the  council  on  June  27.  wholebeartedly 
commended  and  supported  the  action  taken 
by  the  council  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Said  he:  "For  my  part  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Gov- 
ernment for  this  prumpt  action.  It  shows 
that  tiiere  Is  no  doubt  and  no  vacillation  la 
this  great  republic  when  the  peace,  security, 
and  Justice  of  the  world  are  put  In  jeopardy 
by  reckless  aggression." 

This  fully  expressed  the  attitude  of  the 
Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Halvard  M.  Lange.  and  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment and  people.  The  press  and  public 
opinion  in  Norway  with  stri'-ing  unanimity 
voiced  Its  approval  and  a  grim  reall2atlon 
that  at  long  last  circumstances  had  made  it 
possible  for  an  outraged  free  world  to  come 
to  gripe  with  imabasbed  aggresfion. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  News  of  Nor- 
way there  are  quoted  statements  of  Mr. 
Einar  Gerhardsen.  Korwegian  Prime  MlnS^ 
ter.  further  emph.^sizir.g  the  stand  of  my 
country.  Among  other  things,  he  appeals 
to  1^".  StaLin  to  do  what  everyone  knows 
to  be  within  his  power;  to  say  the  one  word 
necessary  to  call  off  the  North  Korean  ag- 
gression. 

MOaW^AT    CAM    CONTRIEUTX    SHIPS 

The  Norwegian  Oovernment,  however,  has 
not  confined  itself  to  condemn  the  aggres- 
sion and  to  recommend  warmly  the  steps 
taJten  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States.  Replying  to  the  request  of  Secret 
tary  General  Trygve  Lie  for  material  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations'  police  action  la 
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Korea,  the  Norwegian  Government  has  re- 
peated lt«  earlier  offer  of  Norwegian  tonnage 
for  the  transport  of  men  and  material  to 
Korea.  The  further  details  in  this  connec- 
tion \  111  be  worked  out  directly  with  the 
American  Government. 

As  tj  sending  troops  to  Korea,  the  Norwe- 
gian Government  has  pointed  out  that  our 
military  forces  being  strictly  limited.  It  is 
-rfrald  that  Norwegian  troops  could  not  be 
sent  m  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  effec- 
tive help.  It  should  be  remembered  In  this 
connection  that  Norway  Is  carrying  Its  full 
share  of  the  allied  occupation  of  Germany. 
and  keeps  ground  forces  there  In  consider- 
ate strength  relative  to  our  available  mili- 
tary manpower. 

THE    FREE    W03LD    INSPIRED    BY     AMERICANS 

The  eves  of  the  world  these  days  naturally 
are  du-ected  primarily  toward  Korea,  and  our 
hearts  go  ouv  to  the  brave  young  Americans 
»ho.  more  than  8.000  mUes  from  their  own 
country,  are  fighting  against  overwhelming 
odds.  It  is  m  itself  an  amazing  military 
teat  how  under  such  circumstances  they 
have  stood  up  as  they  have,  and  it  is  Inspir- 
ing how  they  are  fighting  for  the  principles 
and   Ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  the  fighting  In  Korea  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  much  larger  issue  of  the  free  na- 
tions against  aggressive  world  communism. 
We  do  not  know  where  the  next  eruption 
might  take  place.  But  we  do  know  that 
we  are  facing  an  unscrupulous  and  ruthless 
adversary,  who  will  noi-  refrain  from  any  de- 
vice, covert  or  open,  to  reach  his  ultimate 
aim  of  world  domination.  The  version 
which  the  Comlnforrn  presented  to  the  world 
of  the  origin  of  the  Korean  affair,  must  now 
have  convinced  every  decent,  truth  loving 
person  that  we  are  up  against  evil  forces 
which  do  not  hesitate  to  vise  the  most 
blatant  perversion  of  truth  as  one  of  its 
weapons. 

These  are  facts  which  we  cannot  blink. 
The  lines  are  drawn  like  never  before  in  hu- 
man history.  The  free  world  is  in  mortal 
peril  and  must  close  ranks  In  order  to  sur- 
vive. Everybody  who  believes  in  freedom, 
government  by  the  people.  Justice,  truth,  and 
decency,  must  take  on  his  share  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  common  Ideals.  We  must  all 
back  up  to  the  hilt  the  uncompromising 
stand  of  the  United  Nations,  and  never  allow 
It  to  become  Impotent  in  face  of  aggression. 
We  must  make  every  possible  attempt  to 
unite  all  the  meraoers  of  the  United  Nations 
In  a  common  front  against  aggression.  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
We  must  back  up  Secretary  Acheson  when 
he  said  so  truthfully  that  aggression  is  the 
real  crime  against  humanity,  and  that  the 
weapons  used  to  repeal  aggression  are  Inci- 
dental. 

THE   FREEMAN  S   BURDEN 

The  free  world  is  standing  at  the  cross- 
roads. It  faces  the  hard  fact  that  the  price 
o'  freedom  Is  higher  than  we  thought,  and 
that  it  is  still  going  up.  Our  choice  today 
Is  to  pay  that  price,  or  go  down  to  the  Ig- 
nominy of  slavery  and  Communist  lawless- 
ness and  brutality. 

We  cannot  have  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
without  being  willing  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  freedom.  That  is  the  stark  reality  now 
facing  the  peace-  and  freedom-loving  world. 

KlpUng  spoke  of  "the  white  man's  bur- 
den." That  was  the  voice  of  a  world  gone 
by.  Today  It  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  the  freeman's  burden. 
The  challenge  to  all  freemen,  Irrespective  of 
race  or  color,  to  take  upon  themselveii  the 
tremendous  burden  of  defending  their  com- 
mon freedom  and  all  that  gtjes  with  U. 


The  Dairy  Industry  and  Its  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  > legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Gillette  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  some  testimony 
about  the  dairy  industry  and  the  prob- 
lems confronting  that  industry  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  present  price  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  that  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony     of     Senator     Lehman     Before 

Senate     Agriculture     Subcommittee     on 

Dairy  Problems 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
agreeing  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry.  I  am  aware 
that  this  committee  has  been  studying  this 
particular  problem,  as  well  as  other  phases 
of  the  agriculture  situation,  not  only  for 
many  weeks  but  In  a  larger  sense,  for  months 
and  years. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  gentlemen 
will  realize  that  I  do  not  presume  to  be  here 
to  instruct  the  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee in  dairy  matters.  Rather  I  am  here  to 
present  my  own  views  on  the  dairy  industry 
In  more  or  less  summary  form,  so  that  this 
committee  may  have  before  It  a  sketch  of 
the  dairy  problems  from  the  particular  view- 
point of  New  York  State. 

As  you  gentlemen  may  be  aware.  I  have 
pending  before  this  committee  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162,  calling  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  effects 
upon  the  dairy  Industry  of  the  repeal  of 
taxes  on  oleomargarine.  I  shall  address  some 
of  my  remarks  to  this  resolution  and  to  the 
situation  which  called  It  forth.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  may 
soon  see  fit  to  report  out  this  resolution.  I 
hope  that  my  remarks  here  today  may  be 
considered  pertinent  to  that  resolution  and 
In  support  of  it. 

It  has  a''vays  been  my  habit  to  face  facts 
squarely  and  not  to  dodge  them.  Today, 
certain  facts  must  be  faced,  by  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  my 
profound  conviction  that  the  dairy  Industry 
la  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  national 
economy.  Any  fundamental  harm  suffered 
by  the  dairy  Industry  as  a  whole  will  be  an 
Injury  which  will  be  passed'xm  with  ever- 
widening  effects  upon  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and.  consequently,  upon  the 
national  economy. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know, 
I  am  not  a  dairy  farmer  nor  a  farmer  at  ai). 
But  riy  State  does  have  a  great  dairy  In- 
dustry. During  my  10  years  as  Governor  of 
New  York.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  be 
concerned  with  and  Interested  In  the  dairy 
Industry.  So  I  have  some  background  of 
experience  from  which  I  may  speak.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  always  had  the  Interests 
of  the  consumers  at  heart.  When  I  speak  In 
defense  and  In  behalf  of  the  dairy  Industry, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumers as  much  as  I  am  of  those  of  the 
producers  and  other  elements  In  the  dairy 
Industry. 


It  has  always  been  my  thesis  that  no  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry  can 
be  arrived  at  u.iless  It  Includes  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Interests  of  the  consumers. 
At  the  same  time  the  consumers  must  real- 
ize— I  think  most  of  them  do— that  any 
fundamental  harm  suffered  by  the  dairy 
Industry  's  a  threat  to  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion and  especially  to  the  health  of  the 
younger  generation.  To  my  mind,  nothing 
Is  more  precious  and  nothing  calls  more  for 
our  best  thoughts  and  our  best  efforts  than 
this  relationship  between  the  dairy  Industry 
and  the  national  health. 

As  this  committee  knows,  I  am  no  special 
friend  of  the  big  dairy  combines — the  great 
corporate  organizations  which  process  and 
distribute  milk  on  a  vast  national  scale. 
Insofar  as  they  serve  the  producers  and  serve 
the  public.  I  have  no  protest  against  them. 
But  I  Insist  that  the  Interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  of  the  consuming  public  must 
come  first. 

Now  I  should  like  to  list  the  approaches 
which,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  made  to 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  in  the 
simple  panacea  of  simply  higher  prices.  In 
the  dairy  market,  as  in  any  other  market, 
the  price  must  reflect  a  fair  and  just  return 
to  the  producer  but  it  must  also  anticipate 
the  ability  of  the  consumers  to  buy.  The 
price  must  not  discourage  the  consumers. 

One  basic  problem  of  the  dairy  industry 
Is  to  maintain  stable  prices  at  a  level  assur- 
ing to  the  producer  a  fair  and  just  return. 
But  a  much  larger  problem  Is  that  of  stimu- 
lating consumption.  This  consumption  must 
be  Increased  In  all  Its  forms. 

The  problem  Is  also  one  of  stabilizing  the 
national  milk  market  and  of  preventing  one 
group  of  producers  from  being  set  in  ruin- 
ous competition  against  another,  to  the  ulti- 
mate disadvantage  of  both,  without  any 
permanent  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

And  finally,  the  problem  is  one  of  striv- 
ing for  ever  Increasing  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction in  order  to  lower  production  costs 
and  to  Increase  output.  This  last  I  consider 
the  most  Important  phase  of  the  problem, 
since  in  this  line  of  effort,  the  consumer 
stands  to  benefit.  Under  this  heading  would 
come  research  In  new  uses  for  milk  and  the 
development  of  new  products  that  will  either 
create  a  demand  or  meet  an  existing  demand. 
The  approaches  I  have  just  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  not  furnish  a  final  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry.  I  have 
merely  Indicated  some  directions  which  need 
to  be  followed.  I  insist  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing repeiltlotis  that  this  whole  problem  must 
be  studied  In  a  most  intensive  and  compre- 
hensive way  not  from  a  narrow  viewpoint, 
but  from  a  national  viewpoint,  utilizing  all 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  producers  and  of  all  their 
organizations.  If  ever  there  was  a  problem 
that  required  attack  from  a  national  angle, 
this  Is  one. 

I  know  that  this  committee  Is  primarily 
Interested  In  Inquiring  Into  the  spread  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  the  prices 
paid  by  the  consumers.  This  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion and  was  never  more  vital  than  It  Is 
today  In  the  face  of  recent  price  Increases. 
In  many.  If  not  In  most  of  these  cases,  these 
price  Increases  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
shameless  profiteering.  In  my  opinion  this 
profiteering  In  these  times  of  national  crisis 
Is  subversive  of  the  national  interest.  It  is 
a  threat  to  that  national  stability  which 
must  be  maintained  at  whatever  co:jt  and 
at  whatever  sacrifice. 

I  know  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  my  State 
are  not  participating  in  this  profiteering. 
The  milk  price  they  are  getting  today  Is 
somewhat  higher  th.in  6  months  aco.  but 
this  Is  due  largely  to  a  seasonal  Increase 
and  Is  still  In  many  cases  below  whai  many 
farmers  consider  a  fair  and  just  return. 
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Adequate  purcboslnc  power  lor  the  farmer 
Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  economic  stability. 
The  profiteering  on  the  part  of  many  ele- 
ments In  cur  economy  Is  a  rlclent  threat  to 
that  stability.  I  hope  that  this  ccmnuttee 
In  Its  study  of  not  only  the  dairy  Industry 
but  of  every  other  food  product  Industry  will 
track  down  and  expose  all  those  who  would 
make  undue  profits  from  the  national  peril. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this  com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  certain  basic  facts 
about  the  present  status  of  the  dairy  Indus- 
try. You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  even 
with  the  relative  high  leTel  of  employment 
and  consumer  Income  In  the  past  year,  the 
demand  for  mlik  and  Its  various  byproducts 
was  not  strong  enough  to  Induce  consump- 
tion of  the  total  available  supply 

During  the  piist  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  had  to  purchase  sub  tantlal 
quantities  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
and  cheese.  In  the  first  5  months  of  1950 
the  Government  has  had  to  buy  relatively 
larger  amounts  of  these  dairy  products  than 
In  the  ccrresponding  period  In  1949. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  need 
to  dispose  of  these  stirplus  stocks.  They  can- 
not Indefinitely  accumulate.  If  the  recent 
military  developments,  with  the  consequent 
Increase  in  mlliu  ry  ptirchases.  do  result  In  a 
diminution  of  these  8t<x:ks.  we  still  mtist 
face  the  facts  of  the  future.  I  am  not  going 
to  propose  a  solution  to  this  problem  either. 
But  this  is  another  problem  that  needs  to  be 
solved. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  dairy  mdustry  in  New  York  State  alone. 

Pew  persons  realize  that  New  York  State 
is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  States  of  this 
Nation.  In  1949.  the  groes  Income  from 
farm-milk  production  alone  in  New  York  was 
almost  •367.000.000.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
New  York's  gross  farm  Income  from  milk 
production  was  exceeded  in  1949  by  that  of 
only  one  other  State — Wisconsin — where 
such  Income  amounted  to  almost  $468,000  - 
000.  New  York  State  was  also  second  In  vol- 
ume of  milk  produced  on  farms  In  1949 — 
8,708.000,000  pounds  as  compared  to  15.568,- 
000.000  pounds  in  Wisconsin. 

Farmers  In  New  York  State  kept  1.350.000 
cows  In  1949  a  fleure  exceeded  only  by  Wis- 
consin and  M.nnesota. 

It  might  be  tiselul  to  compare  these  fig- 
ures with  those  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  1948  total  United  States  milk  production 
on  farms  was  115.527,000.000  i>ounds,  the 
lowest  production  since  1941.  In  1949  pro- 
duction recovered  to  119  316,000.000  pounds. 
Indications  this  year  are  that  production  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Values  have  declined.  Ortoss  farm  Income 
from  milk  In  the  United  States  in  1949  was 
•4.317.000,000  This  was  a  decrease  of  $786,- 
000.000  from  the  1948  total  of  •5.303,000.000. 
Ihis  decline  amc  unted  to  almost  15  percent. 

In  New  York  State,  gross  farm  uicume 
from  milk  declined  •51,284,000  from  1948  to 
1M9,  a  decline  of  more  than  12  percent. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
milk  production  Is  intended  largely  for  the 
fiuid  market.  Fluid-mUk  prices  generally 
hold  up  better  than  butter  prices  In  a  de- 
clining market.  This  Is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  bargaining  activities  of  flu;d-milk 
cooperative  associations,  which  help  to  make 
price  adjustments  In  an  orderly  rather  than 
In  a  chaotic  manner. 

A  second  positive  factor  In  the  New  York 
situation  has  been  the  fact  that  fiuid-milk 
consumption,  while  showing  a  diminution 
from  the  peak  reached  In  1946,  nevertheless 
has  been  maintained  at  a  considerably  higher 
per  capl*a  level  than  was  the  case  prewar. 
In  other  words,  demand  has  been  reasonably 
strong.  Nevertheless  total  farm  milk  mcome 
declined. 

In  looking  forward.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  dairy  farmer  faces  even 
more  trying  times  in  the  future.  Cow  num- 
bers are  again  on  the  upgrade.  Even  slight 
decreares  in  demand  can  result  In  a  serious 


depression  for  dairy  farmers.  In  New  York 
Stati,  this  also  means  financial  loss  for  a 
large  number  of  city  people  who  depend  on 
farm  trade  and  who  prosper  when  the  farmer 
prospers. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  dairy  farmer  Is  the  condition  of 
the  markets  for  the  manufactured  dairy 
products,  particularly  butt«r.  During  the 
war,  strongly  Increased  demand  for  other 
dairy  products,  coupled  with  deliberate  Gov- 
ernment policy,  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  In 
the  production  and  constunption  of  butter. 
Since  the  war,  production  of  butter  has  been 
Increasing  but  It  Is  still  corislderably  below 
prewar  levels.  For  example.  In  1949.  United 
States  production  of  creamery  butter  was 
1.409,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  1.872,- 
000,000  pounds  In  1941  when  our  population 
was  much  smaller. 

A  part.  I  believe  a  large  part,  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  butter  producer  are  due  to  the 
competition  of  oleomargarine.  Before  the 
war  the  people  of  this  country  ate  about  17 
pounds  of  butter  per  capita.  Last  year  they 
ate  between  10  and  11  pounds  per  capita. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prewar  per  capita 
consumption  of  oleo  was  slightly  under  3 
pounds.  Now  It  is  about  6  pounds  per 
capita.  This  change  in  consumption  took 
place  even  before  Congress  saw  fit  to  remove 
the  10-cent-per-pound  tax  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  yellow  oleo.  Now.  in  33 
States,  oleo  manufacturers  can  Imitate  but- 
ter lu  every  impcrtant  characteristic. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  oleo  will  further  re- 
place butter  on  the  American  dinner  table. 
No  one  can  deny  oieo  the  right  of  sale  as  oleo. 
However,  It  is  Indeed  questionable  to  permit 
a  synthetic  product  to  imitate  all  the  major 
characteristics  of  a  natural  product. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  cotton  and  soybean 
farmer  will  gain  little  or  nothing  by  this 
tax-repeal  legislation.  They  have  had  a  full 
market  for  their  commodity  heretofore.  The 
prices  for  their  commodity  cannot  Increase 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  simply  because 
the  prices  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil 
cannot  get  out  of  line  with  the  prices  for 
Imported  coconut  oil.  If  the  price  of  the 
domestic  oils  increased,  oleo  manufacturers 
would  merely  shift  to  coconut  oil. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  has  acted,  and 
the  butter  Industry  stands  in  great  danger. 
Something  must  be  done  to  cushion  the  Im- 
pact on  that  industry.  Accordingly.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  directed  to  make  a  continuous  study  of 
the  effect  of  an  expanding  oleo  Industry  upon 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States.  If 
my  fears  that  oleo  will  seriously  damage  the 
dairy  Industry  are  as  well  founded  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  then  the  Congress  and  the 
dairy  Indtistry,  Itself,  needs  to  have  all  the 
facts  available  so  as  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  committee  undoubtedly  is  well  aware 
of  the  developments  in  the  oleo  price  situa- 
tion since  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  taxes  on 
July  1.  There  is  at  present  underway  an  oleo 
price  war.  The  price  of  oleo  is  approximately 
half  that  of  butter  today.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, judge  this  to  be  a  good  sign. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oieo  In  this  country 
Is  manufactiu-ed  by  six  firms.  With  such  a 
restricted  number  of  firms  doing  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  the  opportunites  for  monop- 
oly are  great  Indeed.  As  soon  as  the  marginal 
producers  can  be  driven  out  of  the  market — 
and  there  are  indications  that  this  is  exactly 
what  Is  going  on — the  big  producers  can, 
by  tacit  conspiracy,  raise  or  lower  the  price 
to  any  desired  level. 

The  pplce  war  in  the  oleo  field  Is  having 
an  Inevtiable  effect  on  the  sale  of  butter. 
Once  the  smaller  marginal  producers  have 
been  driven  to  the  wall  and  the  consumption 
of  butter  has  declined,  the  big  oleo  manu- 
facturen.  can  manipulate  the  market  to  their 
own  advantage. 

For  this  reason  I  have  proposed  to  Congress 
an  ln\estlgatIon  of  the  monopolistic  elements 
and  tendencies  In  the  cieo  Industry. 


As  this  committee  knows.  New  York  8tat« 
Is  not  a  great  butter  producing  are*.  lu 
major  product  Is  Quid  milk.  But  I  need  not 
tell  the  members  of  this  committee  how  the 
drop  In  the  sale  of  butter  will  affect  the  fluld- 
mllk  market.  Ifllk  which  formerly  went  Into 
butter  will  Inevitably  pass  Into  otho'  forms. 
The  entire  market  will  be  disrupted.  There 
will  be  growing  pressure  for  the  shipment  of 
fluid  milk  from  other  mllksheds  into  the 
northeastern  market.  That  presstire  is  al- 
ready accumulating.  I  would  dislike  to  see 
the  mllksheds  broken  up.  It  would  produce 
chaos  among  the  producers  and  in  the 
market.  This  is  why  I  have  said  and  say 
again  that  the  problem  of  milk  must  be  ap- 
proached on  a  national  basis.  In  order  to  avert 
national  chaos  in  the  dairy  industry.  Th.at 
is  why  New  York  feels  strongly  about  this 
oleo  matter,  although  butter  Is  not  one  of  oiu* 
primary  dairy  products. 

New  York  City  receives  Its  milk  supply 
from  several  States  including  Vermont,  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  and  some  even  frcm 
Connecticut.  This  is  another  reason  why 
milk  prices  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  States. 
This  IS  why  the  Federal  power  has  had  to  be 
invoked  to  control  and  regulate  the  move- 
ment and  price  cf  milk. 

In  the  New  York  area  the  Federal  milk 
order  operates  jointly  with  an  order  issued  by 
the  State  under  its  own  milk -control  law. 
This  has  been  an  outstanding  exanaple  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  In  the  field  of  milk 
price  and  market  stabllliatlon. 

But  the  events  of  the  past  2  years  have 
shown  very  concltislvely  that  this  machinery 
is  not  euotigh.  This  machinery  is  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  market. 
It  protects  the  producer  from  some  of  the 
hazards  of  price  ♦luctuation.  But  these  milk 
marketing  orders  do  not  solve  the  problems 
of  even  the  flu:d-m:lk  Indu.-try. 

The  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  has  gone 
down  in  response  to  many  factors,  only  one 
of.  which  has  been  the  price  factor.  While 
there  has  been  a  recent  strengthening  of  the 
market  and  a  recent  indication  of  Increased 
Income  for  thf  milk  producer,  I  do  not  judge 
this  indication  to  be  much  more  than  sea- 
sonal. Wi*h  the  impact  of  decreased  sales  of 
butter  as  well  as  other  effects,  the  prospects 
of  the  dairy  Industry  are,  as  I  have  said,  far 
from  bnsht. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  although  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry  mtist  be  at- 
tacked with  regard  to  the  Immediate  factors 
affecting  that  industry  elone.  that  problem 
must  al:-o  b?  attacked  as  part  of  the  entire 
farm  problem  whicii  Is,  in  ttirn,  part  of  the 
entire  national  economic  problem. 

All  I  have  said  is  Intended  to  indicate  that 
the  dairy  industry  requires  a  thorough,  deep. 
and  many-aided  study.  This  study  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
or  by  the  dairy  industry  itself.  It  must  be 
carried  out  through  the  mobilization  of  the 
best  minds  which  can  be  brought  te  bear  on 
this  subject  whether  In  Government  or  In 
the  dairy  industry  Itself. 

Thus,  the  question  of  prices,  as  far  as  the 
dairy  indiistry  is  concerned,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered ar-a.  separate  and  isolated  question. 
It  must  be  conaidered  in  context  with  all  the 
other  aspects \w hi ch  I  have  mentioned  and 
many  which  I  &ave  not  had  tim.e  to  mention. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  investigation 
with  regard  to  the  advance  in  food  prices 
here  in  the  last  few  weeks  is  going  to  oe 
carried  on  by  this  committee  or  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  or  by  both,  but 
I  feel  strongly  that  It  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial thing  to  do. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  I  can  see  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  the  price  increases  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Food,  as  the 
President  stated  last  night,  is  in  sufficient 
quantities  available  to  care  for  any  apparent 
needs  now  or  in  the  near  future,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  foist  these  food- 
price  Increases  on  the  consuming  public. 
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I  think  tt  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  milk 
Industry,  because,  if  a  family  has  to  pay 
more  money,  an  unreasonably  high  price  for 
Its  meat  or  for  Us  other  food  products.  It 
Just  leaves  that  much  less  for  the  consump- 
tion of  milk,  which  I  believe  Is  the  mast  eco- 
nomical food  product  that  exlsta  today 

Therefore  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
larger  Interests  of  the  entire  consuming  pub- 
lic throughout  the  country  and  also  In  the 
Immediate  Interests  of  dairy  farmers.  I  very 
much  hope  that  these  investigations  will  be 
carried  out. 


Subyersive  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  special 
bulletin  dealing  with  subversive  forces 
Issued  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 

Department  of  Idaho. 

Boise,  Idaho. 
To  all  Post  Commanders: 

At  all  of  the  recent~dlstrlct  meetings  In 
Idaho,  Earl  Chandler,  national  field  rep- 
resentative for  Ic'aho.  Utah,  and  Montana 
warned  Legionnaires  that  children's  phono- 
graph records  produced  by  Young  Peoples' 
Records.  Inc..  are  being  used  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  In  some  of  our  elementary 
schools  and  are  being  sold  to  the  general 
public  through  many  of  the  leading  music 
centers  throughout  Idaho.  The  alarming 
fECt  is  that  the  producers  of  these  records 
have  been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Un-.\merican  Activities  Committee, 
and  Its  president,  a  Mr.  Horace  Grenell.  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  communistic 
teachings  are  Injected  into  all  of  these  pho- 
nograph records,  however,  we  do  know  many 
of  the  producers  and  artists  themselves  have 
a  record  of  affiliations  with  Communist-front 
organizations. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  in  the  June 
11,  1948.  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker,  official 
Communist  Party  New  York  dai'y  paper, 
that  a  Mr.  Abraham  Pomerantz.  chief  at- 
torney for  the  Communist  spy  Gubichev, 
who  was  convicted  along  with  Judith  Coplon 
for  espionage,  was  listed  as  a  major  stock- 
holder In  Young  Peoples'  Records.  Inc.  Pom- 
erantz has  a  long  record  of  affiliations  with 
CommunUt-front  organizations. 

The  national  Americanism  director  of  the 
American  Legion  ha»  advised  \i»  to  bring 
tbcM  facts  to  the  attention  of  all  Le^lon- 
BftlTM  ftnd  tb«  public.  If  any  frotip  then 
fOUllllllw  to  auppoTt  thCM  r«cordfl  triry  will 
Itt  4€fln§  »o  in  drflan/-*  ut  th«  fftctn  p'/lntrd 
out  and  will  Ul41c»t«  nt'if  <1i«r<-i(»r<l  fr/t  th« 
baat  IfiMrMrt  of  toy»»  An^ru  .>t,>:     n"i  mwny 

§$h'''l   "fMrtU   '/f   tu^u^\'  ■•-•      '         ^tttiJtr*  will 
VBfit  u,  bar  i/lmc0<l  lu  IttmX  l>  ■-■  '     n. 

W«  ur%0  ytfU  to  AppcHftt  K  romirttttM  In 
your  t»Mt.  to  InvMtlgut*  tud  itrum  tb»M  tueu 
to  th*  mtwfitiofi  of  bu^mc**  «i»tubti»bin«>it» 
irh«r«  rhttdreti'*  r*'orda  ftr«  told  In  yur 
coromuutty  una  c</niact  acbool  oficUU  lo 


warn  them  of  the  source  of  these  records. 
The  best  and  most  effective  way  to  rid  this 
country  of  these  communistic  threats  Is  by 
exposing  the  facts  to  the  public.  More  de- 
tailed Information  may  be  secured  upon 
request. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  some 
of  these  recordings  and  their  effect  have  been 
discussed  with  Mr.  Alton  B.  Jones.  Slate  su- 
perintendent of  public  Instruction,  who  as- 
sures us  of  his  desire  to  fully  cooperate  with 
us  in  preventing  this  subtle  means  of  prop- 
aganda conditioning  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren. He  plans  to  brief  and  advise  thj  teach- 
ing profession  relative  to  the  dangers  In  his 
forthcoming  school  bulletin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Williams. 
Department  Americanism  Chai'man. 


Manufacturing  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
markets,  abundant  raw  materials,  effi- 
cient and  dependable  labor  are  some  of 
the  pillars  of  strength  upon  which  the 
South  forges  ahead  in  manufacturing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
July  16,  1950,  issue  of  the  Decatur  Daily: 

M.ANtJFACTt:RING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  economic  progress  of  the  South  since 
1930  has  been  almost  matchless.  Still  a 
long  way  from  the  goal  of  economic  Inde- 
pendence for  great  numbers  of  people,  we 
have  nevertheless  made  astounding  progress 
Just  withta  the  past  20  years. 

Thurman  Sensing,  director  of  research  of 
the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  In 
Nashville,  sums  up  this  progress  and  points 
to  the  goals  ahead  In  the  following  article 
on  the  southern  scene,  saying: 

"Manufacturing  plays  a  much  larger  part 
In  the  economy  of  the  South  than  perhaps 
most  people  realize.  It  Is  difficult  to  get  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  South  sis  mainly 
an  agricultural  region  out  of  the  minds  of 
some  people.  It  Is  equally  as  difficult  to  get 
out  of  the  minds  of  other  people  the  belief 
that  the  South  largely  exports  Us  raw  ma- 
terials Instead  of  processing  them.  Both 
Ideas  are  wrong." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  economy  of 
the  South  still  depends  upon  agriculture  to 
a  larger  extent  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  There  are  still  a  great  many  more 
Individual  farms  In  the  sixteen  Southern 
States  than  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union — 3.114.800  in  the  South  compared 
with  2.744,400  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

However,  the  average  southern  farm  Is 
much  smaller  than  the  average  farm  In  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  and  the  total  value  of 
farm  production  In  the  South  for  1949  WM 
only  111,200.100,000.  compared  with  total 
value  of  farm  production  outside  the  South 
of  I^IJIM.SOO.OOO.  Kven  eo,  this  ttUl  give* 
th«  South  •  full  prop</rtlonat«  nhnr*  of  th« 
NHtlon'a  •KTlculturiil  produrtion,  b^itb  on  an 
um  snd  on  a  p<«fniUtkm  ttMli    9»%  pwMni, 

But  ttM  t»lu«  of  nuinttfMliiiMl  fOMto  pro* 
d\w04  m  ttM  Mtntih  turn  fur  outnuhm  tiM 
yiitu«  of  fftrm  product*  In  th«  N^nttli,  fior  tii' 
itunm,  th$  tout  vniu*  nf  t»rm  tirudu«tl«tt  m 
ttM  foutti  in  1M«,  •ll,MO/MO,000  ttonifW 
p«r«Mii  of  ttM  value  of  RunufMturMl  food« 
produced  in  the  »«uth  In  1M9,  MfJM.lOO,. 
ouu.    Of  couTM,  thia  u  ftlU  •  ooo*kl«r»bl/ 


larger  percentage  than  the  comparable  figure 
for  the  States  outside  the  8<juth,  wh-re  the 
value  of  farm  prcxluctlon  amounts  to  only 
14  percent  of  the  value  of  manuf  j  ctured 
goods. 

And  this  Is  not  discounting  the  vilue  of 
agriculture  to  the  southern  economy  by  any 
means.  Many  of  the  farm  crops  aie  pro- 
cessed In  manufacturing  plants. 

There  are  11.868  food-manufaoturlng 
plants  In  the  South,  employing  364.500  per- 
sons. Their  sales  for  1949  amoui  ted  to 
$7,617,200,000. 

There  are  329  tobacco  manufacturing 
plants  In  the  South,  employing  62.9)0  per- 
sons. Their  sales  for  1949  amoui  ted  to 
$1,822,900,000. 

There  are  2.119  textile  manufacturing 
plants  In  the  South,  employing  P28.200  per- 
sons. Sales  from  these  plants  li  1949 
amounted  to  $5,749,000,000. 

We  therefore  have  In  food.  tobac:o.  and 
textile  plants  a  total  utput  of  » 15. 189,- 
100.000,  or  38  percent  of  the  total  :alue  of 
manufactured  goods  produced  In  the  South. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
processing  of  Its  agricultural  prod  icts  by 
the  South  for  many  years.  In  I'tOO  the 
South  only  turned  out  41  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufactured  tobacco  products. 
It  now  turns  out  73  percent.  In  1890  the 
South  was  using  only  21  percent  of  'he  cot- 
ton; it  Is  now  using  88  percent.  The  South 
Is  now  turning  out  about  :.0  percen:  of  the 
Nation's  manufactured  goods. 

In  its  recent  report,  the  Committee  of  the 
South  of  the  National  Planning  Association 
found  that  Industry  was  growing  rapidly  In 
the  South  for  three  main  reasons:  First.  It 
brought  many  Industries  closer  to  their  mar- 
ket: second,  it  brought  many  irdustries 
closer  to  their  sotu-ces  of  raw  materials;  and 
third — and  f>erhaps  most  gratifying  of  all  to 
southerners — It  found  that  labor  In  the 
South  was  more  efficient  and  more  depend- 
able than  In  other  parts  of  the  coun  ry. 

All  Indications  are  that  manufacturing  In 
the  South  will  steadily  Increase  vntU  the 
region  has  Its  full  one-third  shar;  of  the 
Nation's  total. 


This  Is  the  Time  To  Put  First  Things  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HO"  ISE  OF  REPRESENT/  TIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speake  •.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Roches- 
ter (N.  Y.'  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 

The  editorial  follows: 

Caution  on  Point  4 

The  atmosphere  of  lukewarm  It  terest  In 
which  the  House  passed  a  whltted  down 
version  of  the  point  4  program  of  aid  to  for- 
eign nations,  was  the  result  largely,  no  doubt, 
of  the  much  more  pressing  problems  In 
Korea.  As  In  the  case  of  tiM  tax  revision  bill, 
which  was  shelved  by  ttM  Senate,  the  point 
4  business  is  dcflnltely  something  that  can 
wait. 

But  It  Is  proMtoto  also  that  many  in  the 
Houae  felt  aa  KtpnmmUUvt  KtmrnvtM  S. 
KtAn**o,  ttMt  ttM  mMMur*  paaapd,  authoriC' 
tn<  tStO^OOO^OOO  to  ftMTMtM  IttVMMn  M 
foretcn  eountrlM  acaliMt  «ertaln  iMttrd* 
kitd  In  KMiire  ronvertlblllly  ut  proflis  into 
A.iMYlcan  dc/llars,  was  a  bill  to  beiMftt  ttM 
few  at  ttM  expense  of  ttM  many, 

lUftrrlnc  especially  to  the  convertibility 
provUlon,  tM  said  "we  are  being  asked  to  du 
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for  a  few  International  bankers  and  financial 
Interests  what  we  are  not  doing  or  even  pre- 
tending to  do  for  our  other  citizens. " 

Early  enthusiasm  for  the  point  4  program, 
as  originally  presented  by  President  Truman, 
has  cooled  under  practical  consideration  of 
the  objectives  in  mind.  Within  limits,  the 
use  of  American  technical  skill  and  advisers 
to  help  backward  countries  raise  their  living 
standards,  Is  fine,  but  what  are  the  limits 
and  how  shall  they  be  defined?  Congress 
has  not  found  answers,  although  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  authorization  of  $35,- 
000.000  to  be  used  under  careful  supervision. 

With  tne  Korean  situation  Imperatively 
demanding  first  call  on  funds  and  technical 
experts,  our  global  aid  programs  must  wait. 


A  BeloTed  Churchman  Goes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NtW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  otir 
American  way  of  life  the  man  of  the 
cloth — no  matter  what  his  denomination 
or  faith — is  and  shall  always  be  a  source 
of  inspiration.  The  flock  to  which  ne 
ministers  and  the  group  among  which 
he  walks  is  always  enriched  in  character 
and  spirit  because  of  his  works  and  be- 
cause of  his  words. 

The  man  of  God  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  democracy — and  -^ur  democracy 
grows  because  of  him.  In  these  days, 
then,  when  mens  souls  are  again  being 
tried,  and  when  the  bonds  between  our- 
selves and  the  men  of  God  grow  closer 
and  stronger,  it  is  well  to  pomt  out  the 
good  works  of  some  of  our  men  of  the 
cloth.  I  know  that  the  towns  people  of 
Nutley,  the  parishioners  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  members  of  Nutley 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Reen- 
heimer  Boys'  Clubs,  and  the  Nutley  Ro- 
tarians  join  with  the  editor  of  the  Nutley 
Sun  in  his  tribute  to  Rev.  L.  Harold  Hin- 
richs  and  echo  "a  job  well  done."  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Nut- 
ley Sun  of  July  21.  1950: 

A  Belo\xd  CHtnuTHMAN  Goes 

Ending  a  pastorate  of  13  fruitful  years, 
the  Reverend  L.  Harold  Hlnrlchs  has  sub- 
mitted hla  resignation  as  rector  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  His  magnificent  record 
of  accomplishments,  the  visible  fruit  of  his 
labors  both  In  the  structure  of  his  parish 
and  in  the  structtire  of  the  Gothic  building 
and  of  his  devotion  to  hU  parishioners  and 
to  his  community  will  remain  behind  him 
when.  In  September,  he  leaves  to  take  up  a 
new  pastorsu  on  the  Ea«t«rn  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. 

Devoted  men  of  tt»e  cloth,  whether  they 
be  pastor*  f/r  priests  <^  fsbW«  ln<»vltAbly 
leste  tMbtnd  th»m  n  h^;im»rk  f  'l.^ir  min- 
istrations R**  Minnrh*  I't  k  i  ..«''/tu»*  In 
tlutley  IneltuUd  »h»  6  ynr*  -f  '  -•  **t  Ouf- 
inf  whirh  tM  d#*  ♦•^  »f,/ji»M  t,  Hf  'o  itM 
tn*n  Sf.d  *'/tn»rt  !'•  »*fv.<-«  «r,'J  n.«,f  (smllMa 

tlHWttfh     M*    \tfmm*rnc»    OU    tb«    f  >at    Slrfflce 

Th*  u.H^\.\n>rue»  "t  Oraee  fhUfh  t»aa 
beeu  imb«.«uii#a  by  t^  windows  that  were 


Installed  during  his  stay.  The  moral  hap- 
piness of  many  families,  his  parishioners,  has 
been  heightened  by  his  ministrations.  His 
devotion  to  the  community  has  endowed 
here  a  rich  memory  of  an  able,  beloved 
chiuchman. 


Karol  Sidor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  article  concerning  Karol  Sidor,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evangelist,  the  Albany, 
N.  Y..  diocese  weekly  under  date  of  July 
21.  1950: 

FORMEK     SX-OVAK     AMBASSADOR     TO     HoLT     SEI 

Brands  Wincheix's  Cuaxck  as  "Lix  " 

MiDDLtTowN.  Pa. — Karol  Sidor,  one-time 
ambassador  of  Slovakia  to  the  Holy  See, 
branded  as  "a  common  fabrication  and  a  He" 
the  charge  that  as  commander  of  the  HUnka 
Guard  In  Slovakia,  he  ordered  the  guards  to 
kill  every  American  filer  who  would  be  forced 
down  In  Slovak  territory. 

Sidor  spoke  with  particular  reference  to 
accusations  he  said  Walter  Wlnchell  made  on 
a  Nation-wide  radio  broadcast.  Sunday, 
July  9. 

"I  was  chief  commander  of  the  Hllnka 
Guard  during  the  existence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  according  to  the  laws  of 
which  the  Hlinka  Guard  was  established," 
Mr.  Sidor  said  "So,  It  was  an  organization 
founded  according  to  the  law  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  I  was  Its  chief  commander 
from  October  8.  1938.  to  March  14,  1939, 
namely,  during  the  time  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

"America  entered  the  war  In  1941  and  the 
Soviet  Union  allowed  the  United  States  Air 
Corps  to  help  the  Slovak  rebels  In  1944  At 
that  time  I  was  at  the  Vatican,  where  I  had 
been  since  June  15,  1939,  and  where  I  never 
issued  such  orders  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wm- 
chell.  because  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  nor 
did  I  have  the  power  to  send  such  orders  to 
Slovakia,  l>ecause  the  Hllnka  Guard  was  un- 
der a  different  commander  since  March  14, 
1939 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Slovak  Internal 
affairs  from  1939.  and  I  was  concerned  only 
with  what  In  the  International  section  per- 
tained to  relations  between  the  Slovak  Re- 
public and  the  Holy  See." 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Kusnler.  of  Donora, 
Pa  .  president  of  the  Federation  of  Slovak 
Catholics  of  America,  has  Issued  a  statement 
vigorously  declaring  that  Karol  Sidor  'was 
neither  a  Fascist,  nor  a  Nazi,  nor  a  Com- 
munist. "  and  that  "all  of  us  American  Slo- 
vaks, who  have  so  cordially  received  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Slovak  National  Council 
abroad  •  •  •  must  demand  that  he  be 
protected  agalnrt  Irresponsible  attacks  on 
bis  honor  and  good  name  " 

Philip  A  Hrobak.  editor  of  Jednota.  pub- 
lished here,  and  president  of  the  Sloyak 
L'sKue  n1  America,  said  the  'tlcknu,  i"jla;ar, 
ar)d  ur.'WftrraDt'd  at'ack  "  xrpf/n  Mr  Bld'vr  Is 
"h\gh]j  T»*^r)i»^  by  Am^l'sn*  of  fUoi'sIt  6*1' 
»/*ti»  "  •  p'lvrftlnr  th*  minds  of  th»  Am*^* 
(•f.  (,<i»,,u  wi'N  f»ia«h/'"d«.  half 'truths  snd 
rt,,««'«««m*r.'«  /'•n  hardly  he  th«  missi'/tt  "f 
th*  A«j»f'.'«n  rs/Jl''  sod  press,"  tut  added  Me 
a«id  Mr  Rid'/r  Is  wttltrif  at  any  tim*  fi  m«et 
th'HM'  «n'>  n.aks  •>jch  eharges  aicatnst  him 
a<>0  pr'yvs  they  are  wror»g, 


The  Catholic  Light  of  Scranton.  where  Mr. 
Sidor  recently  lectured,  this  week  prints  a 
communication  from  the  Reverend  Nicholas 
Sprlnc.  who  states  that  he  was  bom  and 
brougnt  up  In  Slovakia  and  left  there  in 
1945.  3  months  after  the  Rtisslan  armies  took 
It  over.  He  says  that  while  visiting  In  Scran- 
ton he  followed  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen  over  Mr.  Karol  Sidor  and  his  wartime 
record. 

"Reading  the  charges  and  accusations 
brought  against  Mr.  Sidor  as  a  pro-Nazi  poli- 
tician. I  think  would  make  every  child  In 
Slovakia  lauf''  as  It  would  every  honest  per- 
son In  Europe,"  Father  Sprlnc  writes  In  the 
Catholic  Light.  "Becatise  It  was  and  It  la 
still  an  established  fact  that  Mr.  Karol  Sidor 
was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  say  to  Adolf 
Hitler  and  to  his  emissaries  In  those  revo- 
lutionary days  of  March  1939.  that  he  jvould 
not  take  any  or  lers  whatsoever  from  Hitler 
that  it  was  up  to  the  Slovak  Parliament, 
elected  In  the  democratic  elections  during 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  declare  Slo- 
vakia's Independence,  and  certainly  not  up  to 
Hitler." 


The  Commaniit  Chtllenf  e  n  India 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KTW  tork 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  J'jly  20  is  of  imixirtance  to  every 
Member.  It  emphasizes  again  that  while 
Vi  enforce  UN  rnilitary  sanctions  to  repel 
aggressors  the  work  of  economic  im- 
provement must  go  on  in  a  decisive  way 
as  the  "behind  the  lines"  answer  to  the 
Communist  challenge: 

Communism  in  Inou 

Recent  changes  in  India's  Communist 
Party  shed  additional  light  on  the  Kremlin's 
plans.  An  announcement  in  Bombay  on 
July  19  told  of  the  election  of  a  new  central 
committee.  It  castigated  the  old  Politburo 
for  Its  left  sectarian  policy  and  called  the 
path  followed  by  China  the  only  correct  one 
for  India.  In  the  future,  agrarian  reform 
proposals  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  party's 
policy,  with  the  objective  of  winning  recrtilta 
for  national  liberation. 

The  present  purge  and  shift  In  the  party 
line  represent  the  ctilmlnatlon  of  Internal 
convtilsions  among  the  Indian  Communists 
as  they  have  striven  to  obey  the  coders  given 
them  editca-ially  in  the  Cominform's  organ 
last  January  27.  Instead  of  relying  upon 
Individual  acts  of  violence  and  sabotage,  as 
they  have  done  In  Hyderabad  and  elsewhere 
)-^.  India,  their  new  goal  Is  the  creation  of 
a  revolutionary  army  based  on  the  land- 
hungry  peasantry  to  overthrow  Nehru  and 
other  representatives  of  the  national  bour- 
geoisie. If  this  policy  stacceeds.  the  newly 
elected  general  secretary  <A  the  party,  Ra- 
jeshwar  Rao,  will  become  the  Indian  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Numerically.  IndU  s  Oymmunlst  Party  Is 
stin  smsll,  with  fewer  than  100  000  enrolled 
members.  But  no  'm-  ac<4ualnt^  with  Xn- 
di!in  cf/TidUlons  tsn  doubt  that  abur>dar<t 
If  flammsbis  mm  naJ  ♦-luu  ih«rs  f'/r  the 
( '  ffimwrdtf  if,/»fKjiir;e«  tUtf.  ui»Uk«  K/»r#a, 
UtMft  Is  sMil  tifbs  ty<  fr»*««  ih*  <''/mr»»«ir»i«t 
eh«ll*t.it«  by  ifnt/ri/yinr  t»»«  UA  'A  the  masMs 
rs«  j»*f  »h»j»  hy  f'  •  of  arm«  Mu/'h  iiD\it>uf\n 
f,ti  lb*  sjissd  af>/l  •^r«Mt*sfiir»s  wuh  whi'h 
this  challenK*  I*  met 
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Psychological  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  Peter 
Edson  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  July  26.  1950.  Mr.  Edson 
E>oints  out  the  tremendous  importance 
of  psycholosiical  warfare  in  Korea,  one 
more  example  of  why  Congress  should 
act  promptly  on  an  expanded  informa- 
tion and  education  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PSYCHOLOCIC.*L     WARI  ARE 

I  By  Peter  Edson) 

Fighting  in  Korea  is  jjsychological  warfare, 
as  well  as  shootin'  war.  All  the  propaganda 
tricks  that  the  Russians  have  mastered  in 
30  years  of  stirring  up  trouble  all  over  the 
world  are  being  used  In  an  effort  to  break 
the  will  of  the  South  Koreans  and  Americans 
fighting  to  put  down  North  Korean  aggres- 
sion. 

Radio  broadcasts,  pamphlets.  hardblUs, 
posters,  scund  truck  amplification  of  record- 
ings and  leaflets  dropped  from  low-flying 
airplanes  enter  into  this  war  of  Ideas — com- 
munism against  freedom. 

United  States  and  South  Korean  psycho- 
logical warfare  tea-ns  are  replying  in  kind. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edward  \V  Bar- 
rett estimates  som:  10.000.000  United  States- 
prepared  leaf.eta  have  been  dropped  on  North 
Korea  by  American  planes  in  the  first  month 
of  the  war. 

In  charge  of  p>sychological  warfrre  against 
North  Korea  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Will- 
oughby.  o!  General  MacArthur's  staff.  Gen- 
eral Wllloughby  is  in  frequent  telecommuni- 
cation with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  psy- 
chological warfare  section  and  the  Public 
Affairs  Office  of  the  State  Department,  who 
shape  the  policy  on  telling  the  Koreans  the 
truth  about  the  war. 

Comparison  of  the  first  samples  of  these 
word  bullets  released  here  In  Washington 
shows  the  Russians  to  be  much  more  cunning 
and  poisonous  In  their  approach.  American 
information  leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts  are 
factual,  truthful,  somewhat  colorless.  The 
North  Korean  propaganda  Is  exaggerated, 
skillful  in  playing  on  people's  weaknesses  and 
prejudices,  frequently  repeating  lies  to  drive 
home  points. 

In  thei.-  pamph'ets  and  leaflets,  the  Com- 
munists use  many  cartoons.  In  these  draw- 
ings. President  Syngman  Rhee  of  Korea.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  all  Americans  are  drawn 
to  lock  like  Japs.  The  Koreans  hate  the 
Japs.  Tricks  of  this  kind  make  quick  Im- 
pressions on  the  gullible  peasants. 

A  copy  of  one  Conamunlst.  plane-dropped 
leaflet  sent  back  to  Washington  shows  a 
South  Korean  officer  ordering  two  South 
Korean  soldiers  to  shoot  a  girl  and  a  woman. 
"Who  orders  you  to  shoot  your  own  people?" 
asks  the  caption.  "•Kill  those  vile  officers  and 
come  to  North  Korea,"  It  directs. 

By  contrast,  one  typical  American-prepared 
leaflet  dropped  on  the  North  Koreans  carries 
a  picture  of  General  MacArthur  with  the  cap- 
tion, "Listen  each  day  at  2100  Korean  time. 


over  950  kilocycles,  to  truthful  news  broad- 
cast from  General  MacArthur's  head- 
quarters " 

On  the  other  side  of  this  leaflet  Is  a  prisoner 
of  war  warning.  "Personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  North  Korea  •  •  •  who  are 
taken  Into  custody  of  Armed  Forces  now 
u.nder  my  command  •  •  •  will  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  humanitarian 
principles  •  •  •  I  will  hold  responsible 
any  individual  acting  for  North  Korea  who 
deviates  from  these  principles.     MacArthur."' 

Other  American-dropped  leaflets  show  pic- 
tures of  President  Truman  with  some  of  his 
recent  pronouncements,  the  United  Nations 
flag  with  excerpts  from  the  UN  resolutions  on 
Korea,  pictures  of  United  States  Jet-plane 
fights,  with  more  notices  of  news  broad- 
casts and  the  slogans.  "Ever  Increasing  aid  Is 
on  its  way.  Korea  Is  not  alone  In  her  hour 
of  need." 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts  beamed  at 
Korea  have  been  stepped  up.  Some  of  the 
programs  originate  In  the  United  States. 
Most  are  recorded  and  rebroadcast  from  local 
stations  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

A  15-mlnute  dally  UN  broadcast  In  Korean, 
originating  In  New  York.  Is  rebroadcast  from 
Japan.  This  program  plays  up  the  angle  that 
50  countries  have  now  Joined  in  support  of 
the  South  Korean  Republic,  and  are  united  to 
put  down  North  Korea. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out,  the  State 
Department's  United  States  Information 
Service  staff  in  Korea  went  to  work  on  keep- 
ing up  the  morale  of  the  South  Korean  people 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  panic.  The 
small  USIS  staff  under  James  L.  Stewart,  a 
young  public  affairs  officer,  was  driven  out 
of  Seoul  almost  immediately.  So  it  lost 
facilities  of  the  higher  powered  stations  In 
the  capital. 

But  there  were  four  smaller  stations  in 
South  Korea.  They  have  been  used  con- 
stantly to  help  stabilize  internal  conditions 
and  to  offset  Communist  propaganda. 

One  of  the  principal  assignments  has  been 
in  trying  to  keep  the  roads  clear,  and  to 
direct  the  movement  of  civilian  refugees  so 
they  won't  Interfere  with  troop  movements 
and  supplies.  Posters  and  sound  trucks  also 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

These  same  radios  tell  the  North  Koreans 
their  communication  lines  are  being  cut. 
their  tanks  are  being  destroyed;  that  more 
opposition  is  coming,  that  they  can't  win. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  LOEKjE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  which  appeared  in 
the  July  27.  1950.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald,  with  respect  to  the 
Katyn  massacre: 

Communism 
(By   Frank    C.   Waldrop) 

Why  does  the  Voice  of  America  fear  to 
broadcast  the  facts  it  knows  concerning  the 
Infamous  Katyn  massacre? 

It  has  given  orders  to  its  Polish  expert, 
Jozef  Czapski.  specifically  not  to  mention  the 
Katyn  case,  even  though  that  one  has  spe- 
cla'  meaning  to  Americans  who  have  re- 
cently seen  pictures  of  United  States  soldiers 


shot  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs. 

This  order,  therefore,  closes  the  mouth  of 
one  who  knows  the  facts.  For  Czapskl.  in 
World  War  II.  was  sent  to  Moscow  by  the 
Polish  Government  In  exile  to  hunt  for  the 
10.000  to  18.000  Poll.sh  army  officers  who  had 
disappeared  Into  Russia  never  to  reappear. 

The  Katyn  massacre  title  to  the  story  of 
these   missing  officers  comes  about   thus: 

As  Germany  crashed  into  Poland  from  one 
side  in  September  1939.  and  Russia  from 
the  other,  thousands  of  Poles  were  Invited 
by  Russia  to  hide  behind  the  Soviet  borders. 

Long  and  difficult  negotiations  were  neces- 
sary to  get  any  of  them  out.  afterwards. 
And  the  officers  above-mentioned  disap- 
peared without  trace. 

Then,  in  1943.  the  Germans  broadcast  to 
the  world  that  in  the  Katyn  forest  they  had 
discovered  mass  graves,  all  grown  over  with 
trees,  in  which  the  missing  Poles  were  found. 

The  Germans  said  tlie  Russians  had  done 
the  massacre.  The  Russians  blamed  the 
Germans.  And  what  did  the  evidence  say? 
I  print  t>elow  some  from  the  Congressional 
Record  that  speaks  for  Itself: 

CONGEEES  OF  THE  UNHTD  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

October  6.  1949. 
Tlie  Director.  Militart  Intelligence, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Some  time  ago  I  Inserted  an 
article  In  the  Ccngressional  Record  regard- 
ing the  murder  of  several  thousand  Polish 
officers,  probably  by  the  Russians. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
certain  British  and  American  officers  were 
taken  to  the  scene  of  the  e::ecutlon  of  these 
men  while  such  officers  were  prisoners  of  the 
Germans. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  at  least  two  of 
the  American  officers  were  Lt.  Col.  John 
Van  Vllet.  Jr..  now  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Wash.,  and  a  Captain  Stewart,  otherwise 
unidentified. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  committee  will 
b?  formed  to  Investigate  this  matter  officially. 
and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  above-named  officers 
have  made  a  report  on  this  matter  and,  if 
su.  whether  such  report  Is  available.  If  so.  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  same. 

Thanking  you  In  advance.  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

George  A.  Dondero, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

Department  of  the  Ari'T, 
General  Staff,  United  States  ArMT. 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  19.  1949. 
Hon.  George  A.  Dondero. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dondero:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  October  6.  1949.  In  which  you 
request  Information  on  a  report  of  the  Katyn 
massacre.  The  Intelligence  Division  has  re- 
cently acquired  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  partially  based  on  Lt.  Col.  Van 
Vllefs  observations  of  the  German  exhuma- 
tion of  the  Polish  graves  at  Katyn  In  1943. 
The  report  Is  classified,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  reletised  at  this  time. 

In  the  event  this  report  is  declassified.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  furnish  you  a  copy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  LrRoT  Irwin. 

Major  General.  GSC, 

Director  of  Intelligence. 

Now,  If  the  Germans  were  guilty,  nobody 
would  have  ordered  the  evidence  •'classified' 
and  thereby  sealed  off  from  public  knowl- 
edge. 

Instead,  the  criminals  would  have  been 
denounced  from  the  housetops  long  ago. 
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Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  has  formed  up  an 
organization  called  The  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn  Mas- 
sacre, Inc  ,  to  pursue  the  disclosure  of  known 
facts  in  the  case. 

This  corimlttee  has  Just  had  the  clamps 
put  on  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  says  that  its  purpose  of  Investigating 
one  of  the  great  murder  mysteries  in  world 
history  Is  not  tax  exempt  In  the  mearilng'of 
the  clause  that  lets  so  many  such  projects 
get  by. 

And  the  Voice  of  America  directs  Czapski, 
who  knows  the  story  of  Katyn  inside  out,  to 
keep  silent  on  it. 

Why?  It  would  seeni  that  If  any  episode 
in  all  the  bloody  book  of  communism  Il- 
lustrates the  Soviet  technique  of  deception 
and  death,  the  Katyn  massacre  does. 

It  should  be  Instructive  to  Koreans,  north 
and  south. 

Why  Lhe  htish-hush? 

Answer;  To  tell  the  story  of  Katyn  would 
not  only  show  up  Riissia.  but  also  would 
embarrass  the  record  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  couldn't  believe  the  facts  when 
it  heard  them  in  1943. 


On  Price!  and  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  minnisota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  entitled  "On 
Prices  and  Profits,"  together  with  some 
news  items  and  the  letter  from  the  Mal- 
leable Iron  Range  Co.  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, articles,  and  letter,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  r.KcoRD.  as  follows: 
On  Prices  and  Proftts 
(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret) 

Congress  should  Immediately  investigate 
ways  and  means  of  halting  the  rising  prices 
and  Irresponsible  profiteering  now  taking 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

Recent  drastic  price  rlse^  are  unpatriotic 
and  dangerous  in  that  they  can  lead  only  to 
Inflation  and  hardship  for  the  American 
people,  the  American  Government,  and  the 
American  defense  effort. 

War  profiteering  and  price  gouging  should 
be  branded  as  un-American  activities.  Those 
who  rig  prices  to  take  advantage  of  a  critical 
International  situation  are  guilty  of  under- 
mining the  strength  and  productivity  of  our 
country.  Our  Industrial  production  and  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  our  jaeople  can  be 
seriously  injured  by  drastic  price  increases 
and  the  creation  of  false  shortages  of  criti- 
cally needed  materials. 

The  Congress  must  act  to  halt  the  un- 
merited, unpatriotic,  and  dangerous  price 
gouging  which  is  now  taking  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people.  WhUe  our 
Government  and  our  people  moblllae  them- 
selves to  resist  aggression  and  protect  the 
dignity  and  prestige  oX  the  United  Nations  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  world  peace,  a 
few  speculators  on  the  American  market  are 
engaging  in  the  Irresponsible  practice  of 
price  gouging  in  an  attempt  to  profit  from 
the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  defense  effort. 


There  Is  today  no  shortage  In  the  market. 
Price  rises  are  without  basis  of  economic  fact. 
The  supply,  particularly  in  food  products,  is 
abundant.  The  price  rises  as  they  are  now 
taking  place  are  the  product  of  manipula- 
tion and  not  the  product  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. This  can  only  result  In  Inflation 
which  In  ttim  will  cause  hardship  for  the 
American  people,  the  American  Government, 
and  the  American  defense  effort. 

The  irresponsible  speculators,  whether 
they  be  processors,  retailers,  or  manufac- 
turers, must  be  cxubed. 

Price  rises  have  been  so  high  since  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea  that  with  markets  at 
their  present  levels,  rearmament  wotild  cost 
our  Government  today  close  to  10  percent 
more  than  would  have  been  the  case  when 
hostilities  first  broke  out  In  Korea. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  re- 
corded price  advances  of  almost  10  percent 
in  its  Index  of  28  key  commodities  since 
June  25.  Included  in  the  list  of  sensitive 
Items  are  such  goods  as  rubber,  tin,  wool, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  and  cotton. 

Cotton  Jumped  from  $5.59  to  t9  90  a  500- 
pound  bale  on  the  New  York  market,  send- 
ing prices  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound 
above  10  days  ago. 

The  American  Woolen  Co.,  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics,  announced  In  New  York  price  in- 
creases ranging  from  12^^  cents  to  17^2  cents 
a  yard  on  all  worsted  goods  for  men's  and 
women's  clothing.  This  is  the  second  in- 
crease by  this  company  in  2  months. 

The  A.  tt  P.  announced  an  Increase  In 
coffee  prices  of  from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Wool    has    Increased    5    cents   per    pound. 

Wheat  Is  up  as  much  as  2*i  cents  per 
bushel. 

Lard  has  Increased  60  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Increases  ranging  as  high  as  17  percent 
for  rubber,  14  8  percent  for  print  cloth.  Rub- 
ber set  a  postwar  high  of  36.5  cents  per 
pound.  Print  cloth  was  at  17.8  cents  per 
yard  for  the  first  time  since  July  1948. 

Hides,  which  can  directly  affect  the  prices 
of  shoes  and  leather  goods,  have  now  set 
new  19:X)  highs  at  26.5  cents  per  pound. 

During  the  past  month  we  find  a  26- per- 
cent rise  for  rubber;  19. 6  percent  for  hogs; 
18.7  percent  for  print  cloth;  13  6  percent  for 
resin;  12.7  percent  for  cocoa,  11.5  percent  for 
coffee. 

At  the  start  of  this  year  natural  rubber  was 
priced  Just  above  18  cents  per  pound  In  New 
York;  it  is  now  34  cents.  Tin  was  77  cents 
per  pound  Just  before  the  Korean  outbreak; 
it  was  83  cents  this  week.  On  July  3  pepper 
was  selling  for  «1 .33  per  pound  In  New  York; 
It  sold  for  $1.55  last  week. 

If  the  American  market  cannot  so  disci- 
pline Itself  and  control  Itself  and  act  re- 
sponsibly In  this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Congress  act  immediately  to  bring  about 
a  roll-back  in  prices  at  least  to  the  June  25 
level. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  23.  1950] 

HiAVT  Food  BtmNO  Held  Unwarranted 
(By  John  W.  Ball) 

Uncle  Sam  told  the  country  last  night  not 
to  ret  alarmed  about  any  shortage  of  food, 
"even  if  the  Korean  situation  results  in  some 
Increase  in  military  procurement." 

"Speculative  buying  and  price  Increases 
are  not  warranted,"  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  said,  in  its  regtilar  mid- 
year report  on  the  national  food  situation. 

Supplies  available  to  civilians  are  expected 
to  continue  at  about  the  same  high  level  as 
in  the  past  2  years,  it  added.  In  spite  of  poey^ 
sible  demands  by  enlarged  Armed  Forces,  sup- 
plies for  civilians  will  not  be  noticeably 
affected. 

"The  principal  effect  of  the  Korean  situa- 
tion on  food  for  the  next  6  months  Is  likely 
to  be  the  strengthening  of  consumer  demand 


as  employment  and  consumer  income  rise 
with  the  impact  of  an  accelerated  defense 
program."  BAE  continued.  "Although  mo- 
bilization win  be  stepped  up.  military  pur- 
chases are  not  expected  to  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  over-all  demand  tor  food 
products  this  year." 

4 -percent  pric3|RISe  i.nm.T 

Food  prices  are  "unlikely  to  rise  more  than 
3  or  4  percent  above  trhe  July  level."  the 
report  added.  However,  even  that  reassur- 
ance virtually  promised  a  sharp  increase  over 
recent  costs.  * 

Coincident  with  the  BAE  report,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that  be- 
tween May  15  and  June  15.  before  the  Korean 
attack,  food  costs  Jumped  2.1  percent.  (That 
means  that  a  family  that  spent  $100  on  food 
early  in  May  had  to  pay  $102.10  for  the  same 
food  in  June.) 

The  BLS  index  is  out  of  date  already.  The 
Korean  fighting,  that  brought  sharp  price  In- 
creases in  nearly  every  food  category,  started 
a  week  after  June  15 — the  last  date  of  the 
BLS  report. 

BAE  went  on  to  discuss  the  recent  buying 
panic  that  swept  the  country 

"There  has  apparently  been  some  specula- 
tive buying  and  price  Increases  in  food  in  re- 
cent weeks  substantially  similar  to  those  oc- 
curring In  1939.  which  receded  as  soon  as 
consumers  realized  that  food  supplies  were 
adequate,"  It  said.  "The  current  food  supply 
is  again  such  that  speculative  buying  is  not 
warranted." 

fOOD    OL'TKVT    SAME    AS     1»49 

Other  ^gh  llghu  in  the  report  included: 

1.  Food  production  this  ye^r  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1949,  88  percent 
more  than  the  1935-39  average  and  20  per- 
cent above  1941. 

2.  Stocks  of  most  foods  are  substantial. 

3.  Exports  have  been  and  are  expected  to 
continue  smaller  than  during  last  several 
years. 

4.  Average  consumption  per  person  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  11  percent  higher  than  1935-39 
and  a  little  above  1941  the  all-time  high  be- 
fore World  War  U. 

5.  Meat  supply  will  be  at  least  as  good  as 
last  year  and  better  than  the  years  before 
World  War  II. 

6.  Wheat  and  corn  crops  may  be  about 
200,000,000  bushels  short  of  1949.  biit  carry- 
over stocks  are  very  large.  Supplies  will  be 
plentiful. 

7.  Fruit  crops  are  smaller  than  last  year. 
However,  large  stocks  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  available    rom  1949  packs. 

T7PWARO    TREND    REVERSXO 

8.  There  will  be  some  Increase  in  eating 
of  pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  frozen  vegetables, 
sweetpotatoes,  vegetable  oil  products,  and 
sugar.  A  drc^  was  predicted  In  consumption 
of  beef,  veal,  fresh  fruits,  and  butter. 

A  reversal  of  the  upward  trend  that  had 
marked  the  commodity  markets  for  recent 
weeks  was  registered  yesterday.  Only  one 
item — lard — managed  to  maintain  a  firm 
tone. 

Wheat  was  down  1  to  l>i  cents  a  bushel; 
corn  one-eighth  to  2  cents  lower;  rye  1%  to 
2^4  cents  lower. 

July  oats  were  down  the  full  limit  for  1 
day's  trading — 6  cents.  Soybeans  crashed 
down  as  much  as  8  cents  a  bushel. 

New  York  reported  a  sharp  drop  in  whole- 
sale meat  prices,  although  livestock  quota- 
tions held  nominally  steady  in  Chicago.  One 
New  York  firm  reported  drops  of  4  to  16  cents 
a  pound  on  lamb  and  pork. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  In  Chicago 
predicted  meat  wUl  continue  downward  as 
soon  as  the  panicky  buying  has  spent  itself. 
People  have  now  filled  their  freezer  lockers, 
it  said,  and  a  down  movement  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

LlOnCn  WBOUESAIXIS   BUIMID 

Announcement  that  several  large  distill- 
eries were  allocating  deliveries  of  straight  or 
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bonded  whUkles.  aa  well  as  increasing  prices 
on  some  brands,  was  blamed  on  apparent 
tiysterical  buying. 

However,  this  time  It  wasn't  the  public  to 
blame,  the  distillers  admitted.  Chief  offend- 
ers are  whoiesalers  who  are  trying  to  build 
up  their  stocks  of  the  kinds  of  whiskys  that 
were  shut  off  during  the  war.  Retailers. 
bars,  night  clubs,  hotels,  etc..  were  reported 
loadlne  up  with  similar  supplies,  particularly 
Scotches  and  bonded  bourbons. 

Howard  T.  Jones,  head  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute  here,  calletl  the  action 
foolishness.  Jones  said  he  feared  some 
people  in  the  Industry  started  the  story 
because  it  was  good  for  sales. 

•Im  afraid."  he  said,  "a  lot  of  warnings 
about  allocations  and  higher  prices  came 
from  salesmen." 

Jones  pointed  out  that  there  are  about 
640.000.000  gallons  of  whisky  now  in  bond, 
compared  with  roughly  450.000,000  gallons 
In  1941. 

Liquor  stores  reported  they  were  having 
trouble  getting  bonded  liquors,  although 
none  reported  any  extensive  public  buying. 
Prices  of  some  brands  were  marked  up.  they 
said.  Wholesale  prices  of  I.  W.  Harper,  for 
Instance,  were  up  87  a  case.  Deliveries  for 
Old  Granddad  were  virtually  shut  off  yes- 
terday. 

Among  companies  either  allocating  orders, 
or  planning  to,  are  Srown-Porman.  Park  and 
TUford.  Schenley.  Continental.  Kinsey.  and 
W  A.  Haller,  The  brands  affected  are  Old 
Hickory.  Charter  Oak.  County  Fair,  Old  For- 
rester. Old  Charter.  Ancient  Age.  and  Gib- 
■on's.  and  Kinsey  and  Philadelphia. 

Market  basket  price  changes  shown  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  the  fol- 
lowing average  prices  on  June  15  for  25  of 
the  50  foods  checked  In  the  Washington  price 
analysis: 


Jood 


Floor 

Vanilla  cookies. 
Boand  steak... 
Chuck  roast... 

Veal  cutlets 

Pork  chops 

Bacon 

Bam.  whole... 
Butter 

Has 

Apples....- 

Orantres 

Qnea  brans... 

Lettuee 

Potatoe* 

Sweet  potatoes. 
Tomatoes, 

fresh 

Peaches 

Com 

Tomatoes 

Navy  beans.... 

CoflEee 

BagMT 

hud 

Salad  dressing. 


Unit 


5  pounds.. 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 


doien 

pound 

down 

pound 

nead 

l.S  pounds. 
Pound 


do 

No.  2M  can- 
No.  2  can... 

do 

Pound 

do 

5  pounds... 

Pound 

Pint 


Aver- 

aee 

price 

(cents) 


51.9 
4;!.  8 

ino.  9 

.19.7 
111.6 
79.1 
M.7 
63.9 
75.6 
52.9 
Ifi.  5 
¥y.i 
15.6 
1«.  1 
79.-3 
10.7 

34.2 

27.2 
17.2 
14.2 
1.V2 
74.3 
47.9 
17.2 
35.9 


Pprc<>nt 
change 
from 
pre- 
vious 
month 


4-0.2 
-*-1.9 

-HiO 

+2.7 

-Kt.  9 

-M.O 

-Ml 

-1-0.4 

-1-^.1 

-!-2S.  1 

-(-«.  9 

-27.8 

-17.» 

4-'*.  6 

-3.5 


-(-66.  S 
-t-1.5 
-3.9 
-1-4.4 
-1.9 
-.5 
-.  1 
-f3.6 
-S-1.  4 


Range 
of  prices 


39-59 

89-100 
55-70 
89-139 
69-89 
55-79 
5.5-73 
6»-M 
49-60 
1(V-21 
37-f.9 
12-21 
12-28 
6(4-123 
5-14 

24-4.1 
23-39 
14-22 
10-19 
13-23 
67-M 
4«i-.">5 
1.^-21 
2y-M 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  10.  1950] 

Korea  Contuct  Jolts  UNnxo  Statts 

Economic  Stcbt 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  Korean  conflict  has  presented  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  something  of 
a  dilemma  in  the  preparation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Midyear  Economic  Report  to  Congress. 

As  of  the  last  week  of  June,  the  Council 
had  at  hand  data  showing  the  United  States 
In  a  stronger  economic  position  than  ever 
In  Its  history.  The  Councils  problem  now. 
however,  is  how  to  figure  the  Impact  of  the 
Korean  war  on  the  American  economy  and 
to  suggest  to  the  President  what  economic 
legislation,  if  ai.y,  is  needed  to  deal  with  it. 


In  view  of  the  Korean  affair,  the  report, 
expected  before  the  end  of  this  month,  can- 
not now  be  written  in  the  optimistic  and 
relatively  certali.  terms  that  had  been 
thought  of  2  weeks  ago. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  Council,  how- 
ever— for  the  most  part  shared  among  other 
Federal  economists — is  that  even  though  the 
fighting  in  Korea  will  be  much  costlier  and 
more  prolonged  than  originally  thought.  It 
would  not  pose  a  difficult  economic  strain 
on  the  United  States. 

BtT    THERE'S    AN    IT 

This  estimate  is.  of  course,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  conflict  will  stay  local- 
ized in  Korea  and  not  spread  to  a  world 
war  or  anything  like  it. 

It  is  felt  that  in  the  light  of  the  under- 
lying strength  of  the  economy,  an  increase 
In  military  spending  up  to  as  much  as 
15.000.000.000 — directly  for  Korea  and  in- 
directly to  build  up  American  and  Allied 
strength — could  be  sustained  without  dan- 
gerous inflation. 

Grounds  for  this  belief  rest  in  flgtires  show- 
ing the  Nation  is  now  producing  goods  and 
services  at  an  annual  rate  of  $8,000,000,000 
above  the  previous  peak,  in  late  1948.  This 
is  after  adjusting  for  price  changes  and 
despite  recession  in  1949 

Furthermore,  indications  are  that  this  rate 
will  be  boosted  another  »8.000.000,000  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  would  Indicate 
that  the  economic  and  production  growths 
of  the  country  are  well  above  the  rate  of 
acceleration  felt  necessary  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy expanding  at  a  safe  and  healthy  rate. 

eesek\t:  index  to  rise 

Another  sign  of  economic  strength,  it  was 
learned,  will  be  found  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  of  industrial  production  for 
June.  It  will  probably  ht  at  197.  or  four 
points  above  the  previous  month,  and  two 
above  the  previous  all-time  record,  rung  up 
in  November  1948. 

A  further  indication  of  the  expansion  and 
a-  sorbtive  nature  of  the  economy  is  the 
fact  that  between  May  and  June,  when  vaca- 
tioning students  swelled  the  labor  force  by 
2,100,000.  all  but  300.000  found  Jobs  at  once. 

In  view  of  these  optimistic  signs,  the 
council  probably  will  not  advise  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  Congress  for  special  control  and 
antl-lnflatlon  measures  to  deal  with  the 
Impact  of  the  Korean  situation. 

Although  such  legislation  Is  felt  by  some 
economists  as  desirable,  for  standby  pur- 
poses and  for  emergency  use,  it  is  felt  that 
If  the  President  asked  for  it.  his  request 
would  touch  off  a  storm  of  congressional  pro- 
test. In  an  election  year,  charges  might  fly 
that  the  President  was  using  Korea  as  an 
excuse   to   Impose   economic   dictatorship. 

MAT    ASK    CREDIT    CtTRBS 

One  piece  of  control  legislation  that  Mr. 
Truman  probably  will  request,  however.  Is 
restoration  of  the  wartime  p)ower  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  limit  consumer 
credit  and  installment  buying. 

The  President  has  consistently  asked  for 
this  authority  ever  since  it  lapsed  after  the 
war.  and  believes  it  necessary,  quite  apart 
from  the  Korean  situation. 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  Is  now  at 
the  highest  dollar  level  in  history,  although 
in  proportion  to  national  Income,  the  ratio 
is  not  unusual  or  abnormal. 

Corporate  Gunts  Report  Record  Profits 

A.ND  Sales 

(By  Sam  Dawson) 

New  York,  N.  Y— Record  profits  are  re- 
ported today  by  some  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
corporations.  Earnings  go  hand  In  hand  with 
an  all-time  high  in  the  volume  of  sales. 

Still  other  corporate  giants,  yet  to  publish 
their  first  half  statements,  are  expected  to 
Join  the  happy  parade.  Many  who  can't  top 
a  record  set  a  few  years  back  are  reporting 


that   this  year's  operations  have  been  well 
at)ove  last  year's  first  half  results. 

But  with  few  exceptions,  the  earnings 
statements  which  are  pouring  In  now  In  a 
steadily  rising  stream  show  how  very  healthy 
was  the  Nation's  Industry  when  the  Reds 
marched  on  Korea. 

The  gains  in  sales  and  profits  are  fairly 
well  distributed  among  the  key  Industries,  al- 
though there  Is  much  variation  In  perform- 
ance by  Individual  companies. 

Steels,  motors,  electrical  appliances  are 
expected  to  lead  the  profit  parade  when  all 
the  returns  are  in. 

Record  sales  and  earnings  are  reported  by 
Republic  Steel  Corp.,  the  Nation's  third 
largest.  Six  months'  profits  Jumped  to  $37.- 
700.000  from  last  years  $25,400,000.  A  smaller 
company,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel,  also  re- 
ports all-time  highs  in  sales  and  earnings. 

The  two  giants  of  the  Industry,  United 
States  Steel  and  Bethlehem,  will  report  next 
week,  and  everyone  expects  that  the  stock- 
holders will  be  very  happy.  The  companies 
have  been  operating  at  near  capacity  or  bet- 
ter most  of  this  year,  with  some  time  lost 
In  the  coal  strike. 

General  Electric's  sales  so  far  this  year  are 
10  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Its  earnings  are 
up  66  percent,  from  $46,500,000  to  $77,400,000. 
The  whopping  market  for  electrical  ap- 
pliances is  expected  to  do  great  things,  too. 
for  the  other  eledtrlcal  companies  yet  to 
report. 

Let's  look  at  some  others  already  In: 
Ohio  Edison  Co.'s  profits  for  12  months 
ended  June  30  were  $13,900,000.  compared 
with  $12,600,000  in  the  preceding  12  months. 
Nash-Kelvlnator  Corp  ,  which  makes  both 
autos  and  home  appliances,  set  new  records 
In  sales  and  earnings  in  the  9  months  ended 
June  30. 

The  giants  in  the  auto  Industry  are  yet  to 
report,  but  some  are  sure  to  set  new  records, 
based  on  their  all-time  high  output  and  sales. 
United  Fruit  Co  estimates  Its  first  half 
profits  at  $34,200,000,  a  new  record,  against 
$24,200,000  a  year  before. 

The  oil  industry  is  doing  all  right,  too. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.'s  first  half  earnings 
Jumped  to  $17,600,000  from  $12,500,000  a  year 
ago.  Sun  Oil  Co.'s  profits  are  ahead  of  a  year 
ago.  So  are  Plymouth  Oil's.  The  largest  oil 
company.  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  hasn't 
reported  yet.  but  its  top  men  estimate  earn- 
ings will  be  well  ahead  of  last  year. 

A  sharp  gain  Is  shown  by  Johns-Manvlll« 
Corp.  Profits  of  the  big  building  supply  firm 
went  to  $10,100,000  in  the  first  6  months, 
from  $5,700,000  the  year  before. 

The  building  boom  hasn't  hurt  the  earn- 
ings of  the  glass  companies  a  bit.  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.  profits  in  12  months  ended 
June  30.  Jumped  from  $13,000,000  last  year  to 
nearly  $22,000,000  this  year.  Llbby-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.'s  first  6  months'  earnings  were 
$9,100,000  a  year  ago.  but  $15,000,000  this 
time. 

Television  did  all  right  by  Admiral  Corp. 
First  half  profits  are  nearly  $8,500,000,  up 
from  $3,100,000  a  year  before. 

Other  companies  with  profits  running 
ahead  of  last  year  Include  Gillette  Safety 
Razor.  Magna  Copper  Co.,  Reynolds  Metals 
Co..  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Liggett  St  Myers  To- 
bacco, and  a  long  list  of  others. 

It's  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy 
that  the  Nation  is  starting  to  build  its  de- 
fense production. 

GE  First  H.\Lr  Nrr  $77,445,000  for  New 
Record 

ScHENECT.\DT.  N.  Y.— The  General  Electric 
Co.'s  net  profit  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  soared  to  $77.445.000 — a  66  percent  boost 
over  the  same  1949  period,  and  a  new  record 
for  a  first  half-year. 

GE  President  Charles  E.  Wilson  said  the 
company  and  its  consolidated  affiliates  had 
record  net  sales  of  $881,050,000  from  January 
1  tiirough  June  30  this  year. 
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The  total  topped  by  10  percent  the  pre- 
vious all-time  high  of  $801,757,000  set  In 
the  corresponding  1949  period. 

GE's  old  profit  mark  for  the  first  6  months 
of  a  year  was  $34,602,000  In  1948. 

The  record  sales  and  earnings  brought 
good  news  to  company  stockholders  GE 
said  a  dividend  of  60  cents  a  share  of  com- 
mon stock  would  be  paid  July  25  for  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year. 

This  brings  the  total  dividend  for  the  6 
months  to  $1.20  a  share.  A  dividend  of  $1 
was  paid  for  the  same  1949  period. 

The  1950  half-year  earnings  were  equal  to 
8  8  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales  and  $1.61 
per  share  of  common  stock. 

Malleabte  iROTf  Range  Co  , 
Bf'aver  Dam   Wis.,  July  17,  1950. 
To  Monarch  DEALras 

Due  to  increased  cost  of  labor,  raw  ma- 
terliila,  and  supplies  it  Is  necessary  to  in- 
crease prices  approximately  10  percent. 

We    have    been    absorbing    these    Increases 

for  some  time  as  we  do  not  believe  higher 

prices  are  good  for  any  of  us:   however,  we 

have  no  a'ternative  under  existing  conditions. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co., 
M   J    Maier,  Vice  PresuUnt. 


Keep  trp  the  good  work.  CongressTnan,  and 
let's  hope  that  all  will  come  out  well. 
My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEOICK  H.  MAROCKnXD. 


Hi;ii  Costs  in  the  Baiidias-Materials 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Maj-  23.  1950.  I  submitted  to  the  House, 
House  Resolution  610  callin?  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  high  costs  in  the  build- 
ing-materials  industry. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
George  Mardenfeld.  who  tells  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  soaring  cost  of  lumber: 

Rosed.\le.  N  Y..  Julv  23.  1950. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  concerning  this  U'tle  clipping 
which  I  encloee  about  the  greedy  price  rise 
in  lumber. 

Recently  I  wanted  a  small  room  built  on 
my  properly  next  to  my  garage  and  the 
carpenter  told  me  that  the  entire  Job  would 
be  $45.  Ten  days  later  he  came  and  told 
me  that  because  of  the  rise  In  lumber  prices, 
the  price  was  now  $59.  It  seems  that  to  too 
many  businessmen  ?re*d  and  more  ereed  is 
the  only  ruie  by  which  they  run  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Periiaps  you  can  do  something  about  the 
limiber  so  that  111  be  able  to  have  that  room 
built  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  also,  keep 
your  sh;TTp  eyes  on  all  types  of  greedy  men 
who  seem  to  think  that  there  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  reason  for  them  to  raise  their  prices. 
Id  stlU  like  to  get  that  room  built. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
war  in  Korea  wil!  be  localized,  but  with  the 
events  and  the  cold  war  of  the  last  few  years. 
I'm  getting  to  be  a  pessimist  But  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  see.  this  Ume.  that  If  one  Item 
Is  controlled,  all  Items  should  be  controlled. 
The  good  Lord  knows  that  taxes  are  going  to 
take  wings  and  fly  high,  but  when  the  mer- 
chants want  too  much  more  for  their  goods, 
then  I  and  many  like  myself  will  ask  for  a 
raise,  and  who  knows  where  that  will  end? 
The  $1  that's  worth  50  to  60  cents  might 
be  worth  5  or  6  cents. 


/ 


Refii{ee$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refu- 
gee situation  in  central  Europe  is  a  blot 
on  the  escutcheon  of  our  civilization. 
These  poor  unfortunates  have  had  to 
wander  aimlessly  with  no  place  to  rest 
their  weary  heads.  Something  must  be 
done  about  this  problem.  In  the  name 
of  common  decency  and  humanity,  it 
must  be  solved.  The  New  York  Times 
has  done  a  good  job  in  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  subject  of  refugees, 
which  I  insert  herewith.  These  articles 
were  written  by  the  distinguished  cor- 
respondent of  that  distingULshed  paper, 
Mr.  Michael  L.  Hoffman.  I  also  in.'^ert 
the  letter  I  sent  to  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Aithur  Hays  Sulz- 
berger, in  appreciation. 

The  letter  and  articles  follow : 

JULT  20.  1950. 
Mr   ARTHtTi  Hats  Slt-zeerger, 
Publisher,  New  York  T-.mes. 

Sew  York,  N.  7. 

My  Dear  Mr.  SuTZBEHcaa :  I  congratulate 
the  New  York  Tunes  on  the  publication  of 
the  first  of  6  dispatches  from  Michael  L. 
Hoffman  concerning  the  problem  of  refu- 
gees. I  look  forward  with  anticipation  to 
reading  the  additional  five  dispatches.  With 
your  kind  permission,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  insert  the  entire  series  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  these  refugees,  so  many  of  whom 
were  made  homeless  and  stateless  through 
no  fault  of  their  o'*-n.  Little  Is  also  known 
about  the  dangerous  Impact  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  have  had  on  the  economy  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  have  found  tem- 
porary haven.  It  is  for  these  reasons  you 
are  rendering  a  distinguished  service  in  pub- 
licizing Information  and  throwing  light  on 
the  resulting  inhumanity  and  economic  dis- 
placement created  by  the  plight  of  the  refu- 
gees. 

Relief  and  remedy  are  desperately  needed. 
This  is  indeed  a  world  problem.  We  took  a 
small  bite  of  the  apple  when  we  passed  the 
Celler  Displaced  Persons  Act.  The  relief  it 
accords  is  woefully  Inadequate.  The  act 
contains  a  provision  which  encourages  the 
setting  up  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
plight  of  the  Volksdeutsche — the  seven  or 
eight  million  natives  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania  and  the  Baltic 
countries,  who  were  of  German  national 
origin.  They  were  expelled  and  forced  into 
Germany  when  those  countries  were  freed  by 
the  .'Mlled  armies.  Their  situation  Is  des- 
perate, and  although  many  of  them  were 
Nazi  sympathizers,  not  all  of  them  were.  In 
the  Interests  of  the  rehabilitation  of  western 
Germany.  If  for  no  other  reason,  they  must 
be  aided  and  resettled. 

The  Volkdeutsche  does  not  tell  the  whole 
Et<'ry.  There  are  displaced  Italians.  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  those  who  have  escaped  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain.  There  are  also  mil- 
lions of   Asiatic   refugees.     The   world   will 


never  be  at  rest  until  the  problem  of  these 
unfortunates  is  solved.  You  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  public  information  con- 
cerning the  facts  on  the  central  European 
refugees  and  on  those  who  fled  from  the 
Fad  ism  and  terror  of  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries. 

May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  tjiat  a  sym- 
posium be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  would  be  made  up 
of  men  and  women  particularly  Informed 
on  and  familiar  with  this  problem.  The  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  goes  out  of 
existence  soon.  As  yet  no  genuine  effort  has 
been  made  to  set  up  an  adequate  organlia- 
lion  to  take  its  place.  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  help  the  New  York  Times  in  ar- 
ranging for  such  a  symposium.  As  chairman 
of  thJ  House  Judiciary  Committee,  wluch 
has  under  its  Jurisdiction  matters  concern- 
ing immigration  and  reftigees.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
solution  of  tnis  momentous  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emanuel  Cet.i.o. 

Central  Europe's  Refugees  Remain  Problem 

OF  THE  AGE — Just  This  Side  of  the  Iron- 

CuBTAiN  Crowd  8,0AkXX)  to   10,000,000  as 

the  IRO  Moves  Toj^-d  Its  Great,  Humane 

Task 

(This  is  the  first  of  six  dispatches  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
has  surveyed  in  central  Europe  the  problems 
presented  by  millions  of  refugees  from  totali- 
tarianism.) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Munich — Between  8,000,000  and  10.000,000 
refugees  in  central  Europe  are  facing  a  new 
period  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate. 

On  July  1  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, a  TJnited  Nations  agency,  turned 
over  to  the  German  and  Austrian  authorities 
full  responsibility  for  caring  for  those  refu- 
gees hitherto  receiving  international  aid. 
A'l  over  central  Europe,  posters  are  proclaim- 
ing that  the  IRO  is  winding  up  its  opera- 
tions, including  resettlement.  March  31,  1951. 

Even  though  the  great  bulk  of  today's 
refugees  never  qualified  for  IRO  care  on  the 
spot  or  for  IRO  resettlement,  this  impending 
liquidation  of  the  only  international  or- 
ganization equipped  to  handle  the  large- 
scale  refugee  ircblems.  has  cast  a  shadow  of 
fear  over  the  camps,  barracks,  and  hovels 
in  which  those  who  have  escaped  some  form 
of  totalitarian  tyranny  are  surviving  and 
awaiting  a  chance  for  a  new  start  In  life. 

This  correspondent  has  Just  completed  an 
Intensive  Inquiry  Into  the  problems  of  the 
refugees  as  they  are  today,  In  the  course  of 
which  he  has  visited  the  most  important, 
although  by  no  means  the  only  region  along 
the  borders  of  the  Iron-curtaln  Bone  facing 
critical  refugee  problems. 

This  is  the  region  from  Bavaria  through 
Austria  to  Trieste.  Tens  of  millions  of  per- 
sons in  this  critical  frontier  of  the  west  are 
reftigees,  have  recently  been  refugees,  expect 
to  be  refugees,  cr  feel  that  refugees  are 
crowding  them  in  their  homes. 

"This  was  to  be  the  age  of  the  common 
man."  remarked  an  Austrian  official  recently. 
*  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  known  as 
the  age  of  the  refugee."  He  summed  up 
central  Europe's  feeling  that  it  was  living 
with  a  permanent  refugee  .>roblem. 

Perhaps  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  basic 
strength  of  Christian  civilization  Is  that 
after  the  brutalizing  experiences  of  the  last 
?0  years,  new  reftxgees  piling  in  upon  the 
old,  are  cared  for.  not  simply  shot  in  des- 
peration, by  the  people  into  whose  lands  they 
stagger  across  the  mine  fields,  barbed  wire 
and  bullet-swept  no-man's  lands  that 
bound  the  Communist  world. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  people  there  are 
In  central  Europe  in  the  broad  category  of 
refugees.  No  government  and  no  organiza- 
tion Is  responsible  for  finding  out.  A  mini- 
mum figure  on  the  basis  of  official  statistic* 
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Is  about  8.700.000  for  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Italy.     There  are  probably  nearer  10.000.000. 

Wlio  are  these  persons?  From  6.500.000  to 
7.0OC.0C0  of  them  are  Germans  who  formerly 
lived  In  parts  of  Germany  now  under  Rus- 
sian or  Polish  occupation.  Many  of  these 
are  actuallv  resettled  In  western  Germany. 
but  many  are  not.  All  are  regarded  by  the 
western  German  authorities  as  expellees  and 
all  are  a  problem. 

From  850.000  to  900.000  are  Volks- 
deutsche — persons  of  German  language  and 
culture  formerly  living,  often  for  many  gen- 
erations, in  Russia.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland. 
Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  or  Hungary— dumped 
into  western  Germany. 

FEW    IN    LINE    FOR   RESETTLING 

Official  German  figures  list  501,000  ref- 
ugees of  other  nationalities.  Of  these  the 
IRO  is  caring  for  about  250.000  and  it  gives 
legal  and  political  protection  to  that  many 
more.  It  is  unlikely  that  as  many  as  100.000 
of  these  can  be  resettled  before  the  end  of 
the  IRO  operations. 

None  of  the  German  expel'.ees  or  Volks- 
deutsche  is  eligible  for  any  kind  of  IRO  aid. 

There  are  nearly  350.000  registered  ref- 
ugees in  Austria  of  whom  232.000  are  Volks- 
deutsche  and  the  remainder  mostly  of  east- 
ern European  nationalities.  The  IRO  is 
caring  for  18.000  now  and  gives  legal  and 
political    protection   to  nearly   26.000   more. 

Of  these  the  IRO  does  not  expect  to  move 
more  than  14.000  out  of  Austria  by  the  end 
of  March  1951  although  only  4.000  are  true 
hard-core  cases — that  is.  old.  sick,  or  other- 
wise incapacitated  persons  who  cannot 
emigrate. 

There  are  about  50.000  refugees  in  Italy 
of  whom  some  20.000  are  under  the  IRO  care. 
The  IRO  is  making  every  effort  to  nfove  all 
or  nearly  all  these  out  of  Italy,  whei-e  con- 
ditions facing  the  refugees  not  receiving  in- 
ternational care  are  much  worse  than  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria. 

CROCP  AIDED  IN  TRIESTE 

Some  1.160  refugees  from  ■  Iron-ctirtaln 
countries  are  being  cared  for  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Trieste. 

It  is  clear  that  the  IRO  does  not  and 
never  has  cared  for  the  bulk  of  the  refugee 
problem  In  central  Europe.  It  was  not  given 
the  authority  to  do  so  by  the  governments 
that  established  it. 


Reftcees'   Flight  From   E.*st  Sc.^NT — "hose 

Who   Now    Trt   To   Come    Ovt    Through 

Iron   Cvrtain    F.\ce   Tightened   Haz.\rds — 

Yet  Some  Do  Escape — With  IRO  Ending 

Activities,    Tallt    of    New    Fvcitives    in 

Germany.  Austria  Is  Vacce 

(This  *s  the  second  of  six  dispatches  from 

a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  who 

has  surveyed  in  central  Europe  the  problems 

presented    by    the    presence    of    millions    of 

refugees  from  totalitarianism  ) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
SALZBtrac.  Austria — Compared  with  the 
millions  of  refugees  already  In  that  part  of 
central  Europe  outside  the  Iron  curtain,  the 
flow  of  new  fugitives  from  the  east  has 
been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  rich 
Hungarians  who  are  still  able  to  buy  their 
way  out.  western  allied  and  local  ofBclals  re- 
port that  nobody  is  coming  out  of  eastern 
Elurope  today  merely  because  he  believes  lile 
Is  softer  in  the  west. 

When  an  Individual  leaves  home,  risks 
being  shot  and  chewed  by  dogs,  or  Imprison- 
ment, or  forced  labor,  crosses  dozens,  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  of  Communist- 
occupied  territory,  he  only  does  so  In  the 
face  of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

For  about  18  miles  along  the  Czechoslovak 
frontier,  a  band  of  territory  has  been  cleared 
of  everyone  except  identifiable,  permanent 
residents      No   Czechs   may  enter   this  area 


without  a  special  pass.  If  he  Is  picked  up  In 
It  without  a  pass,  he  is  summarily  convicted 
of  Illegal  frontier  crossing. 

TIGHT  rule  or  THE  BOROEB 

Near  the  frontier  a  smaller  band  of  cleared 
land  Is  being  fenced  with  barbed  wire.  Large 
searchll-hts  sweep  all  roads  and  the  cleared 
areas  at^^the  frontier.  Patrols  with  dogs  pass 
frequently. 

•In  the  first  3  weeks  of  June."  a  young 
Czach  political  refugee  in  Germany  told  this 
correspondent,  "we  know  of  only  seven 
people  that  have  come  out  alive.  Probably 
three  times  that  many  have  been  shot  and 
10  times  that  many  caught  alive." 

The  Hungarian-Austrian  border  looks  from 
the  Austrian  side— which  is  in  the  Soviet 
2one — like  the  no-mans  land  of  World  War  I. 
Double  or  triple  lines  of  barbed  wire  line  the 
border.  Back  of  this  are  mine  fields  through- 
out a  strip  1  or  2  kilometers  wide  from  which 
all  trees,  bushes,  and  buildings  have  been 
removed. 

Of  700  roads  formerly  crossing  this  fron- 
tier, only  14  are  now  usable  by  persons  with 
the  proper  papers.  The  boundary,  which 
even  after  the  separation  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  In  1920  was  a  more  or  less  nominal 
frontier  for  local  villagers  of  the  flat  Burgen- 
land.  Is  as  Impassable  as  If  it  ran  across  a 
crest  of  the  Alps. 

The  Yugoslav-Austrian  frontier  does  run 
across  a  chain  of  the  Alps.  It  Is  not  barri- 
caded, but  It  Is  well  guarded  by  trigger- 
happy  picked  O.  S.  N.  A.  (Special  Political 
Police)  men  who  will  shoot  at  anything  that 
moves,  including  the  Axistrian  frontier 
patrols. 

More  people  have  been  escaping  recently 
into  Austria  from  Yugoslavia  than  from  any 
other  country.  This  correspondent  talked 
with  nearly  50  of  them  who  had  arrived  in 
Villach;  most  of  them  knew  personally  of 
at  least  one  person  who  had  been  shot  trying  • 
to  escape. 

REGISTR.ITION    NOW    HAPHAZAHD 

It  is  impossible  to  get  anything  like  reli- 
able figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  such  fugi- 
tives. Because  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  is  known 
to  be  liquidating,  many  newcomers  do  not 
register  with  it.  even  though  by  so  doing  they 
would  be  entitled  to  legal  and  political  pro- 
tection and  would  receive  recognizable  iden- 
tification papers. 

Many  refugees  not  only  escape  the  frontier 
police,  but  manage  to  avoid  being  picked  up 
for  many  months  after  being  in  the  west. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  will  appear  on  two  or 
three  registers,  having  destroyed  one  set  of 
papers  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  deaPat 
the  next  place  of  registration. 

Th<»  consensus  of  western  allied  and  west 
German  officials  Is  that,  apart  from  east-zone 
Germans,  from  500  to  1.000  people  monthly 
are  coming  illegally  into  Germany. 

Because  Austria  is  still  under  four-power 
administration,  that  country  is  regarded  by 
refugees  as  less  safe  than  Germany.  Many 
of  those  arriving  in  Germany  have  simply 
passed  through  Austria. 

"They  come  to  us  for  2  or  3  weeks;  then 
they  disappear,"  one  Austrian  camp  man- 
ager said.  "We  think  they  go  'back'  Into 
Germany. ' 

The  consensus  of  western  allied  and  Aus- 
trian OfBclals  Is  that  100  to  200  monthly  are 
still  entering  Austria  from  the  east.  But  157 
new  arrivals  were  actually  registered  in  the 
British  zone  during  April.  Everyone  close  to 
the  problem  agrees  that  It  Ls  Impossible  to 
reconcile  the  various  figures. 

Since  the  Ist  of  January  more  than  900 
refugees,  mostly  White  Russians  and  other 
Russians  formerly  bearing  Soviet  passports — 
although  most  of  them  have  been  out  of 
Russia  30  years — have  been  recorded  as  en- 
tering Trieste. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  new  refugee  prob- 
lem in  the  sense  of  current  Inflow  is  a  matter 


of    hundreds    of    persons    monthly,    not    of 
thousands. 

But  one  thing  equally  clear  from  expe- 
rience is  that  this  situation  may  change 
overnight.  Within  a  few  days  the  number 
of  escaping  Yugoslavs  has  mounted  and  20 
to  30  dally  are  being  picked  up  in  the  British 
zone  of  Austria. 

Refugee  Pressure  Appears  Renewed — West- 
ern    Europe     Receives     Again     Hundreds 
Earlier   Thought   Settled   bv   the    IRO — 
Others  From  Yugoslavia — Problem  of  the 
White  Russians  Who  Must  Move  on  Anew 
Is  Among  the  Most  Perplexing 
(This  is  the  third  of  six  dispatches  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
has  surveyed  in  central  Europe  the  problems 
presented  by  millions  of  refugees  from  totali- 
tarianism.) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Sal-.burg,  Austria. — Creation  of  new  refu- 
gee g' y^.ps  appears  to  be  a  permanent  char- 
acteristic of  totalitarian  states. 

Although  the  movement  of  people  escap- 
ing Communist  countries  has  recently  been 
reduced,  all  the  new  arrivals  in  the  west 
with  whom  this  correspondent  has  talked 
agree  that  the  flow  may  increase  again.  New 
avenues  are  discovered.  New  pressures  de- 
velop within  the  eastern  countries. 

There  are  even  groups  of  "refugees  from 
refugee  camps."  who  are  victims  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  western  govern- 
ments or  organizations  or  even  branches  of 
the  same  organization,  losing  status  in  one 
place  and  unable  to  gain  status  in  another. 
Tliere  are.  finally,  refugees  coming  back  to 
Germany  and  Austria  from  places  to  which 
they  had  gone  for  resettlement,  notably 
Israel.  More  than  700  Jews  have  returned 
to  Germany  from  Israel  this  year.  Austrian 
authorities  guess  that  200  to  300  have  re- 
turned to  Austria. 

DOUBLE    problem    CAUSED 

These  people  have  lost  all  their  rights  to 
International  care  or  assistance.  They  are 
a  double  problem,  because  the  word  they 
spread  about  conditions  in  Israel  is  making 
It  difficult  to  persuade  other  Jews  to  go  the-e. 

The  best  current  example  of  why  it  la 
hopeless  to  count  on  some  definite  end  to 
the  influx  of  new  refugees  is  the  movement 
of  White  Russians  out  of  Yugoslavia.  As 
recently  as  a  year  ago.  no  responsible  west- 
ern official  would  have  dreamed  that  the 
White  Russians  In  Yugoslavia  would  be  a 
refugee  class. 

Yet,  according  to  some  White  Russians  to 
whom  this  correspondent  recently  talked, 
from  5,000  to  6,000  of  these  people  who  had 
been  settled  in  Yugoslavia  Since  the  time  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  are  belnj  expelled 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government.  Everyone 
must  go,  even  those  who  married  Yugoslav 
women. 

The  White  Russians  interviewed  said  the 
expulsion  had  started  In  December  1949  All 
said  that  no  question  of  political  affiliation 
was  Involved — after  all.  these  are  the  people 
who  were  the  first  refugees  from  Russian 
communism.  They  are  pitiful  victims  of  the 
Tlto-Cominform  split. 

The  White  Russians  themselves  believe 
most  of  their  community  is  being  sent  to 
the  Comlnform  countries,  especially  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  Nobody  knows  why,  but  the 
Soviet  Government,  which  will  not  accept 
these  people  In  Russia — even  if  they  wanted 
to  go.  which  they  dont — permits  them  to 
go  to  satellite  lands,  where  their  fate  is 
unknown. 

soviet  governments  position 
Despite  this  opinion  of  the  refugees  them- 
selves. 1,700  are  said  by  British  sources  to 
be  In  a  camp  Just  across  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, apparently  placed  there  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs preparatory  to  their  being  pushed  into 
Austria.    Many  are  coming  out  into  Trieste. 
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No  more  tragic  group  of  refugees  exists. 
Wholly  unassimllable  Into  the  Austrian 
economy,  twice  forced  away  from  homes  they 
had  biillt  in  reasonably  satl.sfactory  places 
to  raise  their  children.  Ineligible  for  any 
existing  form  of  International  resettlement 
aid,  the«!e  White  Russians  are  Just  about  as 
hopeles*?  cases  a.s  can  be  Imagined.  Yet  there 
are  children  among  them  for  whom  the  elders 
still  hare  hope. 

Western  allied  'and  Austrian  officials  are 
apprehensive  that  another  large  impending 
inflow  will  materialize. 

Fifty  gypsies  showed  up  one  day  at  the 
Salzburg  reception  camp  with  three  horses, 
a  cow  and  about  25  dogs.  They  were  all 
from  Czechoslovakia.  According  to  these 
new  arrivals,  nearly  12.000  gypsies  In  Czecho- 
slovakia are  moving  out.  They  are  all  su- 
premely confident  that  the  International 
Refueee  Organization  will  resettle  them — 
whatever  resettling  gypsies  might  mean. 

This  in  an  entirely  fal»e  hope,  because, 
like  the  rest  of  the  new  arrivals,  they  are 
poetdeadllne  cases  under  the  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  agency.  Anybody  arriving 
since  October  15.  1949.  Is  Ineligible  for  IRO 
care  cr  resettlement  assistance 

Nobody  familiar  with  recent  history  doubts 
that  there  will  be  other  groups  forcibly 
ejected  or  simply  determined  to  migrate 
from  some  other  country  or  other.  Many 
western  allied  officials  fear  that  when  the 
occupwt'ons  end,  the  Germans  and  Atistrlans 
themsHves  will  forcibly  eject  many  non- 
Germanic  refugees,  despite  repeated  official 
assurances  that  nobody  will  be  forced  to  re- 
turn  to  an   Iron-curtaln  country. 

There  Is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
kind  of  problem  that  was  regarded  as  neces- 
sitating international  refugee  aid  in  the  past 
Is  diminishing.  It  Is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  all  those  persons  wrestling  with 
refugee  problems  with  whom  this  corre- 
spondent has  talked,  civilian  and  military 
alike,  that  the  basic  assumptions  of  past 
United  States  policy  on  refugees  are  very 
badly  wrong. 

German T.  Austria  Endure  Refugees — Offer 
Them  Necessary  Care  Blt  Resent  the 
Drains  on  National  Economies 

(This  Is  the  fourth  of  six  dispatches  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
has  surveyed  In  central  Europe  the  problems 
presented  by  the  presence  of  millions  of 
refugees  from  totalitarianism.) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Vienna. — Despite  the  difficult  economic 
circumstances  of  their  own  peoples  neither 
the  Austrian  nor  German  authorities  are  let- 
ting the  newly  arrived  refugees  starve. 

Neither  the  Austrian  nor  German  authori- 
ties en  the  other  hand  feel  that  It  is  right 
for  the  end  of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization to  mean  that  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  what  they  regard  as  a  problem  for 
the  whole  non-Ccmmuuist  world  should  rest 
upon  them 

Western  Allied  officials  are  fearful  that  as 
the  control  of  the  occupation  authorities  is 
relaxed  the  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments will  resort  to  extreme  pressure  and 
even  forcible  repatriation  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  foreigners  dependent  rn  their  econo- 
mies. Some  western  Allied  officials  In  Aus- 
tria say  that  uxral  frontier  units  already 
are  driving  refugees  back  at  gun  pclnt.  al- 
thouieh  this  is  contrary  to  Austrian  Govern- 
ment policy. 

While  the  procedure  differs  according  to 
country  and  zone  of  occupation,  generally 
the  first  thing  that  happens  to  a  new  escaped 
person  U  that  he  is  arrested  for  having  no 
papers.  He  Is  sent  to  some  kind  of  collect- 
ing center,  deloused.  receives  seme  clothes  If 
there  are  any  available,  fed,  and  put  In  a 
barracks.  He  Is  questioned  by  the  local  po- 
lice. He  is  questioned  by  the  western  Allied 
counterintelligence.  Sometimes  all  this 
takes  2  weeks. 


cnuiAifs  RzcisTra  kuliuljes 

In  Germany,  a  new  refugee  Is  generally 
registered  with  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  to  whom  he  may  henceforth 
appeal  for  aid  in  case  his  legal  rights  under 
German  law  are  Infringed. 

In  Austria  with  the  end  of  the  refugee  <x- 
ganlzatlon's  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
camps,  the  new  arrivals  generally  do  not 
register  with  that  organization.  No  effort  Is 
made  by  Austrian  authorities  to  have  tbem 
do  so.  In  Trieste  there  Is  no  refugee  organ- 
ization representative. 

In  Germany  the  refugees  go  from  a  recep- 
tion camp  to  some  other  camp  where  they 
are  cared  for  by  the  Germans  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  occupation  authori- 
ties. As  the  new  arrivals  are  ineligible  for 
resettlement  by  the  refugee  organizations  and 
as  German  authorities  give  Germans  prefer- 
ence in  employment,  this  camp  is  often  the 
end  of  the  road  unless  some  relative  in  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere  in  Europe  exists  who  can 
get  the  refugee  out  of  the  country. 

In  Austria,  virtually  all  refugees  are  put 
to  work  almost  immediately.  They  receive 
Jobs  from  the  Austrian  Emploj-ment  Service 
and  are  paid  the  same  as  Austrians.  Of  the 
300,000  refugees  only  about  20.000  are  re- 
ceiving relief  but  more  than  half  of  them 
still  live  in  shabby   barracks  camps. 

Officially  when  a  refugee  has  received  a 
Job  he  has  been  "absorbed  Into  the  econo- 
my." What  this  means  in  human  terms  Is 
that  he  Is  doing  the  most  menial  of  tasks, 
is  living  In  constant  dread  of  being  dis- 
charged. Is  unable  to  move,  and  no  longer 
has  contact  with  organizations  that  might 
possibly  arrange  for  his  emigration  and  gen- 
erally disappears  from  sight. 

sm.i.  VIEWED  AS  refugee 

But  he  Is  still  a  refugee  and  will  always 
be  a  refugee  unless  he  Is  a  Volksdeutsche. 
In  Germany  the  Volksdeutsche  are  auto- 
matically considered  citizens.  In  Austria, 
despite  strong  Russian  objections,  many  of 
them  are  being  mad:  citizens. 

In  Trieste  the  United  States  military 
government  Is  caring  for  the  refugees  arriv- 
ing from  Yugoslavia.  The  Army  is  taking 
over  where  the  refugee  organization  left  off 
and  is  doing  a  systematic  high  standard 
Job.  But  1.100  refuges  (In  addition  to 
nearly  100.000  former  residents  of  the  Yugo- 
slav-occupied part  of  Trieste  and  former 
Italian  areas  Incorporated  In  Yugoslavia) 
are  In  Trieste  camps  with  absolutely  no 
chance  for  work  outside  the  camp,  for  mov- 
ing anywhere  else  or  for  resettlement. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  possibility  for  work. 
The  camps  are  bad  and  full.  The  refugee 
organization  has  managed  to  stretch  its  rules 
in  Italy  to  continue  aid  for  several  thousand 
persons  who  would  not  be  eligible  under  Its 
ordinary  date-line  rules.  But  In  the  opinion 
of  the  refugee  organization  those  that  reach 
Italy  in  the  future  will  probably  starve  except 
for  what  private  chanty  may  do. 

In  human  and  economic  terms  the  people 
coming  cut  new  are  considered  by  all  stand- 
ards a  finer  eroup  than  the  remainder  of  the 
original  wartime  displaced  persons  still  el- 
igible for  resettlement.  They  are  mostly 
young,  strong,  and  ambitious.  They  are 
neither  Idle  and  rich,  nor  aged  and  Infirm. 
They  are  farmers,  small  officials,  clerks,  law- 
yers, masons,  construction  engineers,  and 
others  employed  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  work. 

A  recent  curiosity  has  been  the  substantial 
number  of  Yugoslav  deserters  from  Premier 
Marshal  Titos  army  who  arrive  with  full  kits. 
All  new  arrivals  from  Yugoslavia  agree  that 
the  main  factor  In  the  current  exodus  Is 
the  appalling  food  conditions  and  general 
living  conditions.  Refugees  describe  the 
conditions  simply  as  Impossible.  None  of 
them  with  whom  this  correspondent  talked 
expected  anything  after  his  escape  except  a 
chance  to  work.  All  of  them  had  heard  that 
somehow,  sometime  they  might  get  to  Aus- 
tralia or  America.  Ail  of  them  wanted  lo 
know  how. 


RxFTTCEz   PaosiXM    Is   RxsTrTLBMniiT — Euao- 

PEAN   COUNTEIES  PROVIDI  RELIEF  BTTT  MaJCMI 

Nked  or  UnxioNS  Is  New  Hope — Job  Is 
Vast  in  Its  Scofe — UN  Unit,  Now  Eitoimg 
Seevice,  Eas  the  Cklt  MACHnmiT  Neces- 

SAET  FOE  THE  TASK 

(This  is  the  fifth  of  six  dispatches  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
has  surveyed  in  central  Europe  the  problem* 
presented  by  millions  of  refugees  from  to- 
talitarianism.) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Villach.  Austela. — ^Prom  the  Internation- 
al viewpoint,  the  continuing  problem  of 
refugees  In  central  Europe  is  one  of  resettle- 
ment, not  one  of  relief. 

Prom  both  the  material  and  the  far  more 
important  psychological  and  moral  view- 
points the  significance  of  the  end  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization is  that  the  refugees  lose  the  last 
visible  hope  of  being  able  to  make  a  new 
start  In  line. 

Per  the  older  generations  there  Is  no  such 
hcpe,  anyway.  But  as  a  group  of  White  Rus- 
sians, refugees  for  the  second  time  In  their 
lives,  told  this  correspondent :  "We  wotild  ac- 
cept anything  that  looked  as  tf  it  would 
mean  a  chance  for  our  children." 

It  Is  because  the  hope  of  resettlement  la 
waning  that  suicides  are  Increasing  In  the 
camps.  It  is  because  this  hope  Is  waning 
that  the  younger  and  stronger  members  of 
the  new  refugee  group  are  showing  two  ten- 
dencies both  dangerous  to  United  States 
Interests. 

The  first  is  to  form  highly  political  groups 
that  conduct  their  own  little  cold  wars,  their 
own  propaganda,  their  own  espionage,  and 
their  own  agitation  within  Germany  and 
Austria.  These  groups  are  small,  but  in  the 
end,  despite  occasional  cooperation,  they 
can  be  regarded  by  the  occupation  officials 
and  German  and  Austrian  authorities  only 
as  trouble  makers. 

RESENT  UNrtED  STATES   it^UC'S   STAND 

They  resent  indifference  in  the  United 
States  to  their  political  aspirations  and  what 
they  regard  as  United  States  stupidity  about 
the  real  situation  in  their  home  countries. 
These  groups  might  be  guided  into  activities 
of  political  value  to  the  West.  As  it  is,  they 
are  developing  into  a  source  of  serious 
trouble. 

The  second  tendency  among  the  newer 
refugees  Is  to  give  up  and  go  back.  Accord- 
ing to  western  Allied  sources,  very  few  will 
go  back.  According  to  many  refugees  with 
whom  this  correspondent  has  talked,  they 
don't  know. 

Oskar  Helmer.  Austrian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, said  that  from  1.000  to  2.000  of  the 
Volksdeutsche  [expelled  German  persons], 
the  youngest  and  best  of  the  group  are  short- 
ly returning  to  Hungary  in  response  to  tlie 
propaganda  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  in 
Vienna.  In  the  first  4  months  of  1B50.  56 
Yugoslavs  went  back  to  Yugoslavia  from  the 
British  zone  of  Austria. 

Recent  arrivals  from  Czechoslovakia  have 
told  this  correspondent  that  a  good  many 
are  going  back.  Western  Allied  authorities 
really  do  not  know. 

The  word  that  even  the  few  returning  carry 
back  about  the  free  west  that  they  have  seen 
from  the  Inside  of  a  camp  Is  not  likely  to 
be  helpful  in  keeping  the  spark  of  love  of 
liberty  alive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

EKLIZP  FBOBLEIC    HANDLED 

The  relief  problem  proper  can  be  and  Is 
being  taken  care  of  by  local  authorities  in 
Austria  and  Germany  where  most  of  the 
new  refugees  come  and  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment in  Trieste.  But  no  European  gov- 
ernment can  even  contemplate  engaging 
In  mass  tesettlement.  The  west  Germans 
have  from  9.000.000  to  10,000,000  refugees 
from  their  own  former  areas  to  absorb  into 
their   overcrowded    economy.     The    Italians 
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are  trying  to  effect  the  emigration  of  more 
than  1.000.000  of  their  own  people. 

The  Austrlans  say  the  maximum  number 
of  Volksdeutsche  they  want  to  keep  Is  lOO.OOO. 
Western  Allied  soiirces  estimate  that  150,000 
could  usefully  be  absorbed  by  Austria.  All 
I  ■ources  agree  that  all  non-Germans  must  get 
'  out  and.  western  Allied  sources  add.  gvt  out 
soon  If  their  lot  Is  not  to  become  a  world- 
wide scandal. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  all  who 
have  any  close  contact  with  the  problem 
that  unless  some  organization  from  outside 
continues  the  resettlement  work  now  being 
done  by  the  refugee  organization,  a  whole 
generation  of  children  will  be  lost,  political 
tension  between  the  refugees  and  local  popu- 
lations will  increase,  and  shabby  misorable 
collections  of  barracks  surrounded  by  barbed 
wire  wUl  clutter  up  the  landscape  around 
the  rim  of  the  Iron  Curtain  as  far  in  the 
future  as  anyone  can  see. 

One  of  the  least  understood  things  about 
the  refugee  problem  always  has  beei  the 
lact  that  mass  resettlement  Is  an  enormous 
administrative  problem.  It  requires  full- 
time  people  working  In  areas  of  refugee  con- 
centration. It  requires  international  com- 
munications on  a  large  scale.  It  requires 
tons  of  records.    It  requires  ships  and    rains. 

The  International  Refugee  Organization 
has  the  machinery  to  do  the  job  but  this 
machinery  Is  being  dismantled.  No  other 
machinery  is  In  existence  or  in  process  of 
construction  that  can  do  this  Job. 

Even  if  immigration  laws  were  easec.  even 
if  the  doors  of  every  country  In  the  world 
were  opened,  not  a  handful  of  the  refugees 
could  move  out  of  the  camps — unles;  some 
organization  got  their  papers  In  order,  moved 
them  to  embarkation  points,  put  them  on 
ships,  and  met  them  on  the  other  side. 

To  expect  this  to  be  done  for  sever^il  mil- 
lion persons  by  friends,  relatives,  and  chari- 
table orsanizatlons  Is  to  live  In  a  dream 
world. 


D.^NGERS  roR  West  in  RErrcrEs  Plight— Iron 
Ct-RTAiN  FucrrrvES.   Forced  B.\ck   bv  L.kck 
of    Pouct.    Are    a    Desp.\iring    People- 
Problem      Vrr.\LLY      HuM.^N— Chieis      of 
United  St.ates  Occx'p.ations  in  Eltiope  Are 
Still  Obliged  To  Improvise  SoLtrnoNs 
(This  is  the  last  of  six  dispatches  ;rom  a 
correspxindent  of  the  New  York  Tlmt's  who 
has  surveyed  In  Central  Europe  the  problems 
presented  by  the  presence  of  millions  of  ref- 
ugees from  totalitarianism.) 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Trieste. — The  problem  posed  for  United 
States  policy  by  the  millions  of  refugees  now 
stranded  In  Central  Europe  Is  many  sided,  but 
Its  most  critical  aspect  at  this  stage  of  the 
"cold  war"  is  political. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  It  Is  not  also  an 
appallingly  human  problem.  Many  Individ- 
ual Americans  will,  as  In  the  past,  want  to 
form  their  Judgment  of  the  proper  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  placing  the  human  ele- 
ment foremost.  They  will  find  no  better 
statement  of  what  tlils  human  problem  is 
todi:y  than  that  of  the  Internationa:  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  appeal  It 
Issued  recently  from  Geneva. 

"Whatever  complications  there  may  be  in 
individual  cases."  the  appeal  said,  "one  thing 
stands  out  and  It  is  revolting  to  the  sense  of 
humpnlty. 

"There  are  men  who  find  themselves  legally 
and  materially  barred  from  ordinary  life. 
For  them,  the  most  elementary  human  rights 
might  as  well  not  oxist.  for  they  cannot 
found  a  family,  recognize  a  child  or.  in  spite 
of  their  longing  for  a  normal  existence  move 
to  some   other   place  " 

niK    EDGE    or    THE    PROBLEM 

Much  can  be  done  by  individuals  through 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare,  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 


tee, the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee and  other  voluntary  groups  to  alleviate  -- 
hardship  and  find  new  homes  for  some  ref- 
ugees. But  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  nature  of  the  modern  world  are  such 
that  no  individual  and  no  private  group  can 
hope  to  do  more  than  whittle  at  the  edges. 

Today's  refugees  are  government-created, 
not  refugees  by  act  of  God.  and  they  will  re- 
main refugees  until  a  governmental  solu- 
tion Is  developed  to  fit  their  problem. 

These  refugees  present  the  United  States 
with  both  dangers  and  opportunities  from 
the  political  viewpoint.  As  seen  by  those  in 
closest  touch  with  the  problem  In  Central 
E^irope.  there  are  three  main  dangers. 

The  first  Is  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  have  no  political  basis  for  a  refugee 
policy  and  will  Just  try  to  muddle  through. 
There  Is  at  present  no  common  directive  and 
very  little  coordination  between  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany  and  those  in 
Austria. 

The  German  occupation  forces  govern  the 
admission  of  refugees  from  Austria  by  con- 
siderations of  purely  German  orientation,  not 
by  considerations  based  on  the  whole  United 
States  position  In  central  Europe.  This  is  all 
they  can  do  at  present. 

The  United  States  authorities  in  Trieste 
have  practically  no  knowledge  of  what  Is  be- 
ing done  about  refugees  In  other  occupied 
military  areas. 

All  are  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can. 
but  none  Is  conscious  of  any  overriding 
United  States  policy  to  guide  them,  because 
there  is  none. 

OXrr    THROUGH    IRON    CCRT.^IN 

Refugees  repeatedly  report  that  they  have 
bee  ninduced  to  come  out  through  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  Voice  of  America  programs.  Yet 
when  they  come  out.  they  are  at  first  arrested, 
then  turned  over  to  the  German  or  Austrian 
authorities,  not  all  of  whom  treat  them 
kindly.  If  they  ever  see  Americans  it  is 
only  to  hear  tliem  say  that  there  is  nothing 
the  United  States  can  do  for  them. 

Trieste  is  the  exception,  because  In  Trieste 
the  Western  Allied  forces  are  running  camps. 
But  even  In  Trieste  the  refugee  finds  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  road  when  he  enters  a 
camp. 

A  second  danger  is  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances as  the  refugees  are  left  as  burdens 
on  the  local  economy,  they  become  hated  and 
discriminated  against  more  and  more  and 
finally  persecuted  or  driven  away.  This  cor- 
respondent has  been  told  over  and  over  again 
by  Western  Allied  officials  on  the  spot: 

"It  Is  all  right  now.  but  the  minute  we  get 
out  of  here,  these  people  are  in  for  it." 

The  Germans,  Italians,  and  Austrlans 
rightly  or  wrongly  consider  the  refugees  a 
United  States  problem,  not  theirs,  and  they 
treat  the  refugees  accordingly. 

The  refugees  own  political  activities  add 
to  the  strain.  There  Is  danger  among  those 
who  settle  In  Germany  or  Austria  of  the 
growth  of  Fascist-type  parties  living  on  the 
bitter  stimulus  of  revenge.  There  is  danger 
among  the  non-Germans  of  violent  out- 
breaks against  German  or  Austrian  authori- 
ties. 

If  this  were  Brazil  or  Australia,  the  United 
States  might  be  able  to  afford  simply  to 
watch  local  solutions  work  out;  but  this 
area.  100  miles  wide,  borders  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

THOSE    WHO    despair 

The  third  danger  is  that  even  a  small 
number  of  persons  going  back  after  becom- 
ing hopeless  about  the  west  will  undermine 
the  United  States'  effort  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  satellite  states  that  they  are  not 
forgotten. 

"Are  we."  one  Czech  refugee  wrote  In  a 
despairing  letter  to  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  "to 
go  buck  and  strengthen  those  who  are  against 
you.  forsaken  by  the  free  world?" 


A  new  approach  to  the  refugee  problem 
would  have  to  be  based  on  some  decision  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  does  or  docs 
not  want  to  encovirage  people  oppressed  by 
the  Communist  regimes  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  west.  This  Is  fundamentally  a  political 
decision. 

If  it  does  net.  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  United  States  missions  should  cease  en- 
couraging people  to  come  out  and  the  United 
Stales  should  Insist  that  those  who  do  come 
out  are  sent  back.  That  would  quickly  stop 
the  outflow. 

The  United  States  and  the  local  authorities 
so  far  refused  to  send  people  back.  Thus,  by 
Implication,  the  decision  already  has  been 
made,  but  It  has  not  been  consciously  made 
and  It  has  not  been  followed  up  by  consistent 
action. 

possibilities    in   the   WEST 

Only  in  Germany  have  refugees  from  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone  been  required  to  prove 
that  they  are  political  refugees  In  order  to 
remain  In  the  west.  This  policy  in  west 
Germany  was  adopted  from  absolute  neces- 
sity in  view  of  the  overwhelming  numbers 
that  would  otherwise  flood  westward. 

If  the  western  world  Is  to  be  the  asyltun 
for  victims  of  Communist  oppression,  then 
the  United  States  must  accept  the  respon- 
Blbllltles  of  that  policy.  In  conjunction  with 
the  European  governmeLts.  it  must  decide 
how  many  additional  people  can  b«?  settled 
in  western  Europe.  Most  European  govern- 
ments already  have  studied  this  qut-stlon  In 
great  detail. 

For  the  rest,  which  will  certainly  number 
several  million  persons,  some  other  place  of 
settlement  must  be  found.  Only  the  United 
States  can  mobilize  western  governments  to 
act  In  this  matter;  only  the  United  States 
could  finance  such  resettlement;  only  the 
United  States  can  force  other  western  gov- 
ernments to  cease  regarding  refugees  solely 
as  manpower  to  fill  the  need  of  national 
economies  and  to  start  dealing  wr.h  them 
as  a  matter  of  urgent  soclo-polltica.  impor- 
tance for  the  future  of  western  clvllzation. 

The  refugees  from  communism  on  the 
whole  are  good  people.  They  make  cood  set- 
tlers. They  would  make  up  strong  commu- 
nities of  people  who  know  what  con  munlsra 
means  In  the  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
Communists  are  still  gaining  among  the  dis- 
satisfied. Many  of  the  new  arrivals  would 
make  good  soldiers. 

Possibilities  for  turning  the  refugees  into 
useful  citizens  of  the  world  are  e  lormous. 
But  unless  the  United  States  Go\ernment 
acts,  and  acts  soon,  most  of  them  will  rot 
in  camps,  degenerate  into  near-slav  ;s.  or  die 
in  desperate  revolt  against  their  present  un- 
happy lot. 


Giuseppe  Garibaldi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMEN  FE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Spca  cer.  100 
years  ago — on  July  30.  1850— (huseppe 
Garibaldi  landed  in  New  York  C.ty.  His 
arrival  had  been  eagerly  await 'd.  Not 
only  the  Italian  community,  but  all  of 
those  who  had  followed  the  (  eneral's 
heroic  struggle  for  Italy's  independence 
were  anticipating  his  appearar.ce  with 
excitement. 

Driven  from  his  homeland.  C-aribaldi 
had  first  gone  into  exile  in  Tang  er  a  few 
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months  before.  Here  he  dreamed  of  re- 
turning to  the  sea— taking  the  wheel  of 
a  vessel  of  his  own  once  again;  but  this 
time  beneath  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  His  loyal  followers  in  Italy  had 
promised  to  subscribe  enough  money  to 
make  the  purchase  of  a  vessel  possible. 
His  friend  Francesco  Carpanetto  was  to 
secure  it  for  him. 

The  general  turned  to  the  American 
consulate  in  Tangier  for  American 
papers  and  for  the  right  to  place  his 
ship  under  American  registry.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  was  impossible  under  the 
circumstances,  although  the  consul 
made  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  a 
special  dispen-sation  to  fulfill  the  gen- 
eral's hopes.  Failing  this,  and  each  day 
feehng  greater  pressure  from  the  north 
African  government  who  seemed  in- 
tensely embarra.ssed  by  his  presence,  he 
decided  to  sail  for  this  country.  Here 
he  could  find  protection  again.st  his  ene- 
mies, and  here  he  could  take  steps  to 
acquire  the  American  ship  of  which  he 
dreamed.  Carpanetto  acreed  to  pur- 
chase a  ship  for  him  in  this  country  or 
have  it  built  under  his  supervision. 
Garibaldi  took  passage  for  Liverpool  and 
thence  to  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Tribune  for  July  30. 
1850.  carried  the  following  paragraph: 

The  ship  Waterloo  arrived  here  from  Liver- 
pool this  morning,  bringing  the  world  re- 
nowned Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  Montevideo 
and  the  defender  of  Rome  He  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  know  him  as  becomes 
his  chivalrous  character  and  his  services  in 
behalf  of  liberty. 

A  brilliant  popular  demonstration  had 
been  planned  for  his  arrival.  He  was  to 
be  met  at  the  Battery,  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Woodhall,  and  then  riding  at  the 
head  of  a  great  procession  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Astor  House  where  a  room 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
general  declinec  all  of  these  honors.  His 
refusal  stemmed  from  two  causes. 

First,  he  hau  been  seized  by  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  course  of 
the  ocean  pa.-^sage.  and  he  was  unable  to 
walk  or  take  part  in  such  festivities. 
And  second,  his  natural  modesty  and  his 
fear  of  excessive  political  demonstra- 
tions, led  him  to  decline  the  tributes 
and  ovation. 

In  his  letter  to  the  planning  commit- 
tee. Garibaldi  declared  in  his  usual  dig- 
nified and  gracious  manner: 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  announce  to  you 
that  my  continued  111  health  will  forbid  my 
participating  in  your  proposed  demonstra- 
tion of  Saturday  next.     •     •     " 

No  such  public  exhibition  is  necessary  to 
assure  me  of  the  sympathy  of  my  country- 
men, of  the  American  people,  and  of  all  true 
republicans  In  the  misfortunes  which  I  have 
suffered,  or  of  the  cause  out  of  which  they 
have  flowed. 

Though  a  public  manifestation  of  this 
feeling  might  yield  much  gratification  to  me. 
an  exile  from  my  native  land,  severed  from 
my  children,  and  mourning  the  overthrow 
of  my  country's  f.eedom  by  means  of  foreign 
Interference,  yet  believe  me  that  I  would 
rather  avoid  It,  and  be  permitted,  quietly  and 
humbly,  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  great 
Republic  of  freemen,  to  sail  under  its  flag, 
to  engage  in  business  to  earn  my  livelihood, 
and  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  redemption  of  my  country  from  foreign 
and  domestic  oppressors. 
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Next  to  the  cacse  to  which  I  have  devoted 
myself.  I  value  nothing  so  highly  as  the  ap- 
probation of  thif  great  people,  and  I  am 
convinced  I  shall  enjoy  that,  when  they  be- 
come satisfied  that  I  have  honestly  and 
faithfully  served  the  cause  of  freedom,  in 
which  they  have  themselves  set  so  noble  an 
example  to  the  world. 

G.  Garibaldi. 

Regrettably,  Garibaldi's  stay  in  the 
United  States  was  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  ship  for  which  he  had  made 
such  plans  f aile  .  to  materialize.  Car- 
panetto was  unable  to  collect  the  money 
for  its  purchase  and  the  general  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  project. 

Rather  than  become  a  burden  to  his 
friends,  he  set  out  to  find  work  for  him- 
self. He  was  determined  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  he  needed  money  to 
send  to  his  wife  who  was  attempting  to 
preserve  a  home  in  Italy.  One  of  his  of- 
ficers, Antonio  Meucci.  had  just  estab- 
lished a  candle  factory  on  Staten  Island. 
He  offered  the  general  a  position  in  the 
little  plant,  and  Garibaldi  accepted  with 
gratitude.  The  great  vat  where  the  Ital- 
ian Washington  stirred  tallow  beside  his 
American  friends  has  been  preserved  to 
this  day. 

Notwithstanding  his  appreciation  of 
the  help  which  had  been  given  him.  Gari- 
baldi's life  in  New  York  was  most  un- 
happy. He  and  his  friends  attempted 
to  obtain  a  Presidential  appointment  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  but  failed. 
He  spoke  English  with  great  difficulty. 
and  his  close  friendships  were  limited  to 
the  people  with  which  he  lived. 

Yet  throughout  his  10-month  stay  in 
this  countrj'  he  received  a  flood  of  letters 
and  testimonials  from  American  sup- 
porters and  well-wishers.  It  was  said, 
"Everv'where  he  won  respect  by  his 
modesty,  simplicity,  and  thorough  in- 
tegrity of  character,  as  well  as  by  his 
pure  patriotism  and  firm  faith  in  the 
future  of  Italy." 

A  few  Americans  were  able  to  pass  his 
wall  of  dignity  and  reserve.  Theodore 
EJwight  helped  him- in  many  ways,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  Garibaldi  entrusted  the 
manuscript  of  his  memoirs.  'William 
Cullen  Br>-ant  knew  him.  and  Henry 
Tlieodore  Tuckerman  obtained  his  per- 
mission to  paint  his  portrait  while  he 
remained  here. 

Yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  release  that 
he  welcomed  his  friend,  Carpanetto  early 
in  April  1851.  Carpanetto.  an  enterpris- 
ing trader  in  his  own  right,  sought  to 
compensate  the  general  for  his  failure 
to  produce  the  promised  )x)at.  Would 
he  Uke  to  accompany  him  on  a  voyage  to 
Seuth  America?  Garibaldi  seized  the 
opportunity  with  relief,  a:id  .sailed  for 
Peru  on  April  28,  1851.  From  this  point 
on,  the  tide  of  his  fortune.s  turned,  and 
the  road  led  straight  to  his  ultimate  vic- 
tories and  Italy's  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  :recall  the  dis- 
appointments and  melancholy  months 
which  he  experienced  in  our  country. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  but  ftel  both  pride 
and  gratitude  that  our  Nation  and  our 
city  were  given  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding asylum  in  his  months  of  exile. 
In  the  years  past,  the  natiDns  and  lead- 
ers of  the  world  have  looked  to  America 


as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Garibaldi  turned 
to  us  for  help  in  his  struggle  to  achieve 
these  things  for  his  people.  America  was 
to  him  a  place  of  strength  and  refuge. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
America  will  always  have  this  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  world's  people.  We  must 
gt  ard  this  reputation  with  all  the  vigor 
we  possess  as  a  Nation.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  we  will  always  represent  the 
strong  right  arm  in  the  fight  of  any  op- 
pressed r>eople  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  the  right  to  live  their 
life  peaceably  in  the  traditions  of  their 
native  lands. 
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Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordi- 
narily I  would  not  place  in  the  Congris- 
si0N.\L  Record  anything  appearing  in  the 
Daily  Worker  because  I  realize  fully  that 
it  is  the  official  voice  of  the  Commuivst 
Party  in  this  country. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  peace  petition  campaign  initiated 
and  now  being  pushed  by  the  Communist 
Party.  I  think  it  is  important  we  should 
all  have  available  to  us  the  conclusive 
evidence  from  the  pages  of  this  official 
spokesman  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
this  country  as  to  the  sponsorship  of  this 
petition.  With  that  in  mind.  I  requested 
that  our  legislative  reference  service 
check  its  files  and  furnish  this  evidence 
to  me. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  issue  of  June 
18  in  scare  headlines  and  in  a  block  9^4 
by  4  inches,  occupying  approximately 
one-third  of  the  page,  the  following  was 
printed:  "Youth  Roll  Up  Names  For 
Peace:  Goal:  1.000.000.  "  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  this  page  is  a  car- 
toon showing  the  figure  of  death  holding 
a  bloody  scythe  with  a  storm  of  these 
fake  petitions  falling  about  the  figure, 
five  of  them  being  identically  headlined 
with  the  words:  'Outlaw  atomic  war- 
fare." 

On  page  3  is  an  article  entitled:  "Youth      ^ 
Roil  Up  Names  for  Peace."    The  article 
is  as  follows: 

Teen-agers  and  young  Americans  of  draft 
age  are  embarked  on  a  whirlwind  campaign 
to  get  a  million  signatures  to  ban  the 
A-bomb.  'VTlth  50.000  names  of  youngsters 
on  their  petition  lists  in  little  over  2  weeks, 
they  are  confident  -hey  can  reach  the  mil-  ^ 
lion  mark  within  shortly  after  summer's 
close. 

"We  have  just  started  rolling."  Miss  Doro- 
thy Qottlleb.  administrative  secretary  of  the 
group,  said.  It  Is  the  Sponsoring  Committee 
for  the  World  Peace  Appeal,  whose  main 
office  is  in  New  York. 

Co-chairmen  are  the  Reverend  Frederick 
B.  Jansen,  rector,  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church.  West  SomervUle.  Mass..  and  Miss 
Estella  Freeman,  shop  phairman.  Local  836, 
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AFL  Retail  CTerks  of  Philadelphia.  Ml» 
Freeman,  a  Negro  worker.  Is  one  or  the  out- 
Btandmg  youth  leaders  In  that  city. 

The  Reverend  Jansen,  th;s  week,  called 
upon  "all  Christian  youth"  to  join  with  the 
young  of  other  faiths  and  colors  to  ban  the 
A-bomb  and  to  ensure  peace. 

He  said.  In  a  press  statement.  "There  seems 
to  be  only  one  chance  In  this  whole  '»rlde 
world  for  the  youth  of  all  countries  to  find 
the  opportunity  to  grow  and  work  with  -.heir 
minds  free  of  the  gnawing  and  debilitating 
fear  of  total  war." 

That  chance,  he  declared.  "Is  a  united 
move  of  the  youth  for  peace — youth  deter- 
mined to  make  their  leaders  acquiesce  to 
the  rightful  demand  for  a  lasting  pe.ice." 
The  young  rector  said  the  task  of  averting 
a  Job  rests  "upon  our  shoulders." 

"This  Is  no  time  for  Christian  youth  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  stark  facts  cf 
atomic  stockpiles,  hydrogen  bombs  and  bac- 
teriological warfare.  I:  Is  time  for  Chris- 
tian youth  to  Join  hands  with  their  broth- 
ers of  all  races  and  all  creeds  and  form  a  solid 
front  against  war." 

He  warned  that  "In  10  years"  time  we  may 
no  longer  have  hands  to  Join.  Help  the  cause 
of  man  and  God'  he  pleaded  "by  Joining 
the  World  Youth  Appeal." 

The  organization  has  charted  a  whirlwind 
program  to  get  those  million  signatures.  It 
includes  caravans  across  the  country,  house 
to  house  and  street  petitioning  In  the  in- 
dustrial centers,  crusades  to  the  farmsides, 
to  the  beaches,  to  all  places  where  youngsters 
are  to  be  found. 

Plans  are  completed  to  hold  Joint  meetings 
at  the  borders  with  Mexican,  and  with  Ca- 
nadian youth.  Four  caravans  for  peace  are 
scheduled  for  New  York  State  alone.  A  bul- 
letin "A  Peal  for  Peace"  Is  published  every 
__a  weeks. 

The  50.000  signatures  already  received  were 
gotten  mostly  in  New  York.  Visits  to  the 
beaches,  to  the  shops,  schools,  and  parks,  re- 
sulted in  heartening  successes.  Miss  Gottlieb 
showed  the  various  petitions  they  have, 
which  include  a  teen-age  petition  and  one 
for  Spanish-speaking  American  youth — 
I>uerto  Rlcans  and  Mexicans. 

Miss  Hor tense  Sle  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  International  Student  Coopera- 
tion Is  cooperating  with  this  peace  organi- 
zation. She  said  all  national  student  organ- 
izations In  the  United  States  as  well  as  all 
campuses  are  being  invited  to  Join  the  cru- 
sade for  a  million  names. 

Miss  Gottlieb  asked  that  all  youn?  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  teen-agers  Interested 
In  peace,  call  the  committee  at  144  Bieecker 
Street— Al  4-9822. 

Eeslde  this  article  Is  a  picture  en- 
titled: "A  President  Sipns  the  World 
Peace  Appeal."  It  represents  President 
Klement  Gottwald  of  Czechoslovakia 
signing  it  as  Chairman  of  Parliament. 
The  legend  continues  that  it  wns  re- 
ported to  him  that  9.267.172  people  in 
that  country-  signed  the  petition  in  2 
weeks  time.  Beneath  this  is  a  picture 
entitled:  "Teen-Agers  Sign  the  World 
Peace  Pledge."  There  is  another  article 
on  that  page  entitled:  "We  Buttonholed 
the  First  Lad."    The  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  word  peace'  has  msgic  that  opens 
doors  everywhere"  a  young  peace  leader  said 
thi?  week  when  she  told  why  her  group  con- 
fidently expects  to  get  a  million  names  In 
several  months. 

"This  Is  what  I  mean."  Miss  Dorothy  Gott- 
lieb, administrative  secretary  of  the  Spon- 
soring Committee  fcr  the  World  Peace  Ap- 
peal explained.  "We  were  In  our  office  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  Trygve  Lae, "  she  said,  "and  It 
came  lunch  time.  S'l  we  adjourned  to  a 
nearby  restaurant  and  continued  t^Hcing  it 
over.  We  had  written  'Young  An:eru;i  wants 
to  thank  you,  Mr    Lie,  for  your  eBuTi^   for 


peace '  Then  one  of  our  associates  said.  "We 
cant  say  Young  America.  How  do  we  know 
all  young  America  wants  to  do  that?'  One 
of  us  said  to  him  Jokingly,  'Just  go  outside 
and  ask  any  young  American  and  see  what 
he  says." 

"He  did  that,  buttonholed  the  Orst  lad  of 
about  20,  and  put  the  question  to  him.  'Of 
course.'  was  the  reply  he  got.  I'm  for  It, 
I  don't  want  war.     Sure,  here's  my  name." 

"The  young  peace  worker  returned  to  the 
restaurant  and  said.  'I  guess  you're  right. 
That  would  seem  to  show  it." 

"As  they  talked  about  it,  the  woman  who 
owns  the  restaurant  passed  by,  evidently 
overheard  us.  'So  you're  working  for  peace.' 
the  restauri^nt  keeper  said.  Well,  why  don't 
you  use  one  of  our  tabies  here,  and  sign  them 
up.  You'll  get  a  lot  of  my  customers.  I'd 
like  to  see  It.' 

"The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
as  the  group  spoke  a  young  woman  sitting 
at  a  nearby  table  rose  and  introduced  her- 
self. 'I  couldn  t  help  overhearing  what  you 
were  doing,'  she  said.  'Let  me  have  a  few 
of  those  petitions.  I  can  get  them  signed  up 
In  the  shop  where  I  work.'  " 

Miss  GotrUeb  told  this  story  and  smiled. 
"I  don't  mean  to  say  It's  all  as  easy  as  that." 
"But,"  she  added,  "this  little  episode  is  typi- 
cal of  hundreds  which  our  peace  members  are 
encountering  I  could  teU  you  scores  of  simi- 
lar episodes  that  took  place  on  the  beaches 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  streets  of  the  Bron.x. 
everywhere  we  are  working.  Well  get  that 
million — soon," 

The  entire  first  page  of  section  2  is 
devoted  to  ar^  enlarged  reproduction  of 
the  petition.  On  page  3,  section  2,  are 
two  pictures  purporting  to  portray  the 
signing  of  these  petitions  at  Flint.  Mich., 
on  Armed  Forces  Day.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  the  following  article : 

There  was  no  resting  for  Flint  auto  workers 
this  Saturday  morning.  After  5  days  of 
sweating  throuuh  the  grueling  speed-up  In 
the  General  Motors'  factories,  many  looked 
forward  to  a  late  rising  and  a  bit  of  relaxa- 
tion In  order  to  gather  up  enough  energy 
to  go  back  to  the  routine  grind  again.  So 
thousands  of  tired  men  and  women  were 
angry  when  their  rest  was  disturbed  this 
quiet  Saturdav  morning. 

Then  It  happened.  They  stretched  out 
across  the  sky  like  long  fingers  to  pry  Into 
the  tranquility  of  every  home.  The  roar  of 
low-flying  Jet  engines  shouted  to  the  sl-.-.m- 
berlng  populace.  Wake  up!  Wake  up!  We 
are  heating  up  the  cold  war  and  you  must 
not  sleep.  You  must  get  up  and  see  how 
strong  we  are  armln?  ourselves  to  police  the 
world.  See  our  big  bombers  capable  of  drop- 
ping atom  bombs  anywhere  into  the  world 
from  bases  of  every  continent. 

And  they  kept  coming  over— Jets,  bombers, 
and  all  types  of  roaring,  ugly,  and  bestial 
weapons  of  Imperialism. 

It  Is  :0  a.  m.  on  Saginaw  Street— the  main 
street.  Already  men  and  women  with  their 
children  are  pouring  Into  the  stores  for 
weekly  shopping.  The  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  five  and  dimes  are  In  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  area. 

But  while  the  Pentagon  brass  and  the  Wall 
Street  merchants  of  death  were  drawing  up 
tlieir  plans  for  this  day.  others  with  different 
Ideas  .were  also  at  work. 

All  through  Friday  night  young  auto  work- 
ers were  making  colorful  posters  with  f)eace 
slogans — ban  the  bomb,  negotiate  for  peace, 
end  the  cold  war.  Workers'  artists  did  ex- 
pert Jobs  p*)rtraylng  on  pl.icards  the  dove  of 
peace,  of  depicting  the  horrors  of  atomic 
war.  These  were  the  Flint  auto  workers  and 
their  families  who  went  to  town  securing 
signatures  to  the  petition  of  the  labor  peace 
conference. 

And  so  at  11  o'clock  Into  the  troubled  and 
bewildered  mass  of  hurrying  men,  women. 
and  children  there  appeared  the  volunteer 


of  brigades  of  peace  crusaders.  Placards  were 
set  up  at  corners  with  groups  of  three  <t  four 
signature  solicitors  around  them.  A  group 
at  Kearsley  Street,  and  acro-sa  the  stre -t.  an- 
other on  First,  at  Second  Street,  and  so  on. 

The  sun  now  shone  through  thi  dark 
hovering  clouds  and  illuminated  the  posters. 
A  group  of  fx-GI's  pass  Words  a-e  ex- 
changed. One  G!  asks,  "Why  are  you  doing 
this?  "  The  workers  answer.  "To  keep  from 
getting  blown  up  in  an  A-bomb  expl  >«lon  " 
Hands  are  elapsed  warmly.  Smlllr  g,  all 
three  sign. 

The  people  are  curious.  They  rei  d  the 
petition  carefully.  Many  are  now  s  gnlng. 
A  few  walk  away  skeptical.  By  12  )'clock 
100  people  had  already  signed.  The  whole 
town  is  already  discussing  peace.  Some 
groups  f  .on  along  the  way  to  argue  soiie  dif- 
ferences—in a  friendly  sort  of  way. 

It  is  2  o'clock.  More  volunteers  have 
arrived  to  relieve  the  early  participants. 
The  young  people.  Negro  and  white,  a-e  out- 
standing In  their  enthusiasm  as  are  the 
women,  who  are  well  represented.  Th<  youth 
are  especially  proud  of  their  poster  w  th  the 
slogan  on  top  of  an  exploding  A-bomt.  "This 
must  not  be  our  future — ban  the  Domb" 
Already  hundreds  of  signatures  are  obtained. 
Discussion  grows  along  the  busy  stre<  ts  and 
Is  carried  on  Into  the  shops  and  homes. 
Suddenly  a  racket  is  heard  coming  .rem  a 
side  street. 

Banging,  clanging,  and  loud  noise  i  again 
disturb  the  peace.  Out  of  the  strett  come 
two  vehicles — these  are  the  loco  not  Ives 
loaded  with  the  Jeering  Legionnaires  They 
shoot  firecrackers,  ring  bells  and  sliout  to 
whip  up  the  war  hysteria.  Again  people  are 
pensive.  The  decision  must  be  made. 
Which  way  to  go?  One  path  is  the  path  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Pentagon,  and  Wall 
Street.  And  of  Walter  Reuther,  tie  arch 
agent  of  American  Imperialism.  ITe  alter- 
native ts  the  path  of  the  peace  crusades — the 
working  man  and  women  of  Flint. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  signing  tie  peti- 
tions and  demonstrating  their  strorg  desire 
for  peace.  The  peace  movement  L.  taking 
roots. 
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Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  July  25: 

How   To   Save   $10,000,000.0(0 

Here  Is  a  way  for  Congress  to  ilnd  that 
$10,000,000,000  Mr  Truman  Is  ask  ng  as  a 
down  payment  on  the  cost  the  Ilation  Is 
called  on  to  pay  for  the  admlnl  itntion's 
bonehead  operations  In  Korea  a  id  else- 
wiiere. 

This  plan  does  not  call  for  add?d  taxes. 
It  calls  for  less  costly  civil  government,  and 
It  Is  not  dream  stuff.  Senator  Harry  F^ood 
Btrb,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  Is  ths  drafts- 
man of  Its  principles. 

Senator  Btrd  Is  known  from  ore  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  as  a  practical  au- 
thority  on  government.  If  he  say:  a  thing 
can  be  done,  it  can  be  done. 

Therefore,  we  ofTer  this  program  for  lon- 
slderatlon  in  full  confidence  that  any  citizen 
can  support  It  who  sincerely  w mts  the 
United  States  pulled  safely  through  the  mis- 
adventures of  the  Truman  gang  without 
the  destruction  of  our  domestic  l.fe. 
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Last  December.  Senator  Brso  made  a  pro. 
posal  to  save  $5,200,000,000  by  cutting  back 
Government  domestic  expenditures  to  the 
1948  level. 

Btro's  plan  excluded  any  reductions  in  de- 
fense of  any  lessening  of  stock  piling  atomic 
energy,  veterans'  aid,  foreign  aid,  or  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

The  Virginia  Senator  picked  1948  as  a  base 
because  It  was  the  soundest  postwar  year. 
The  budget  was  balanced  in  1948,  Govern- 
ment expenditures  were  trimmed  and  taxes 
were  cut. 

EIGHTIETH    CONGRESS    ECONOMICAL 

It's  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress  was  In  power  that 
year  and  received  as  Its  reward  for  work 
well  done  a  scathing  attack  from  Truman, 
who  called  It  the  "worst  Congress  "  In  our 
history.  In  1948  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $6,400,000,000  on  its  domestic  pro- 
grams. In  the  1951  budget  Truman  has 
asked  Congress  to  give  him  $11,600,000,000 
for  the  same  programs,  therefore  a  return 
to  the  '48  budget  would  result  in  the  five  and 
two-tenths  billions  savings. 

However,  when  Senator  Btrd  recommend- 
ed this  plan  the  country  was  not  proceeding 
into  a  wartime  economy  as  it  is  now.  It  was 
locking  forward  to  another  year  in  which  the 
Go\-ernment  would  be  geared  to  peacetime 
operations.  Now  with  the  abrupt  change 
to  wartime  operations  It  Is  only  logical  that 
we  follow  up  Senator  Btrds  basic  program 
with  even  further  cuts  from  the  1943  budget 
he  proposed. 

For  example,  there  were  two  hundred  mil- 
lions In  that  1948  budget  for  work  relief. 
Certainly  our  Increased  production  demands 
will  wipe  out  need  for  any  such  expenditures. 
In  that  budget  there  were  also  $100,000,000 
for  housing  The  President  in  his  message 
recommended  knocking  out  all  housing 
money.  There  were  also  in  that  1948  budget, 
five  hundred  millions  for  peacetime  pulQlic 
works.  In  wartime  such  are  unnecessary  and 
undesirable. 

That  budget  also  carried  thirty  millions 
for  agriculture  support.  That  can  be  Justi- 
fied. Another  item  on  which  the  saving  can 
be  made  is  the  three  hundred  million  postal 
deficit  which  should  be  wiped  out  immedi- 
ately, regardless  of  whether  we  are  to  operate 
a  peacetime  or  wartime  economy.  The  Hoo- 
ver reorganization  report  gives  a  full  :ilue- 
prlnt  on  how  to  accomplish  this. 

If  these  cuts  were  made  It  would  bring 
the  savings  to  six  and  three-tenths  billions. 

FOREIGN    AID    CAN    BE    CTT 

Although  Byrd  did  not  recommend  slash- 
ing the  veterans'  program  for  his  peacetime 
budget  it  appears  that  there  is  sufficient  room 
In  the  six  billion  asked  by  Truman  In  the 
'51  budget  to  save  at  least  25  percent  or 
$700,000,000.  In  that  '51  request,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  two  and  seven-tenths  bil- 
lions for  the  veterans'  readjustment  program. 
Certainly  the.e  will  be  a  considerable  cut  in 
such  activities  as  we  build  up  the  armed 
services. 

Thus,  the  domestic  cuts  would  save 
seven    billion. 

And  we  think  that  since  America  must 
tighten  Its  belt  again  It  would  be  a  good 
time  to  look  at  the  foreign-aid  program  for 
immediate  relief.  Since  the  war  we  have  s««t 
up  approximately  23  foreign-aid  programs 
into  which  we  have  poured  $35,000,000,000. 

The  1950  budget  carries  three  and  seven- 
tenths  billions  to  build  up  Europe's  civilian 
economy  over  and  above  the  mUltary  aid  we 
are  giving 

Considering  the  lack  of  response  from  these 
countries  when  the  United  Nations  asked  for 
troops  to  help  our  foot  soldiers  in  Korea,  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  If  we  stopped  some  of 
our  dollars  from  going  abroad  next  year. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  tor  putting  the 
people  in  this  country  on  a  wartime  basis 


and  still  keep  gouging  them  to  build  up 
peacetime  economy  In  Europe,  We  will  do 
enough  along  this  line  when  we  begin  spend- 
ing the  ten  billion  for  military  purposes. 
We  will  Increase  our  Imports  of  tin,  rubber, 
etc  ,  and  they  will  get  the  profits.  And  be- 
yond that  we  may  expect  the  administration 
to  siphon  off  some  of  the  goods  as  well  to 
Increase  European  munitions  production. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  civilian  for- 
eign aid  be  cut  to  a  liquidation  figure  of 
$700,000,000.  The  three  biUiim  cut  on  this 
Item  will  then  bring  the  total  saving  to  ten 
billions.  This  will  produce  a  complete  set- 
off f  the  ten  billions  to  be  spent. 

To  us  It  seems  that  economy  Is  a  much 
sounder  method  of  meeting  the  Increased 
military  costs  than  burdening  the  American 
people  with  more  taxes  and  more  Govern- 
ment controls. 


Edacation  and  Training  of  Teacher 
Veterans 


study  only,  that  Is.  In  a  course  leading  to  a 
g-aduate  degree,  and  to  situations  Involving 
consecutive  summer  sessions  following 
teaching  employment  In  consecutive,  suc- 
ceeding school  years.  Where  a  veteran- 
t.acher  ceases  to  be  employed  In  or  for  any 
school  year  he  will  not  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  contlnuotis  pursuit  of  his  course  until 
completion,  so  far  as  any  r.ucceedlng  summer 
session  Is  concerned,  and  he  will  have  no 
right  to  further  education  or  training  under 
the  law. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  V.  Stirling, 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation  and  EdiicO' 
tion. 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  M.\SS.\CHUSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  This  is  evidence  of  one 
further  benefit  granted  to  teachej;'  vet- 
erans, through  the  constructive  htelp  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
The  letter  follows :  ( 

Veterans'  Adminlsthation 
Washtngton,  D.  C,  June  1,  1950. 
Mr.  John  M.  ExLCNn. 

Pre.fident.     American     Federation     of 
Tparherfi    Denver.  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  EkLcnd:  This  Is  In  reference  to 
your  letieMJt  May  n.  1950.  addressed  to  the 
Administrator  pertaining  to  continued  pur- 
suit of  education  or  training  under  title  II 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended,  during  consecutive  sum- 
mer sessions  subsequent  to  July  25,  1951.  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  teacMng  profession. 

The  Administrator  has  determined  that  in 
this  i>artlcular  the  position  of  the  veteran- 
teacher  In  respect  of  the  requirement  for 
continuous  pursuit  of  a  course  of  education 
c  training  under  the  act  after  the  statutory 
delimiting  dates  may  be  said  to  be  unique 
among  other  classes  of  veteran  beneficiaries. 
Accordingly — and  only  because  of  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  matter,  that  Is,  the 
long-recognized  practice  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  profession — It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  an  eligible  veteran  who  pursues 
a  course,  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act,  pointing  directly  to  a  graduate 
degree,  In  a  colle:*-  or  university  dtirtng  the 
summer  session  1950,  who  Is  regularly  em- 
ployee as  a  teach ^^  during  the  school  year 
1950-51,  pursues  rraduate  study  under  the 
act  during  the  summer  session  of  1951  (or 
is  regularly  enrolled  in  a  sum-Tier  term  on  or 
before  July  25,  1951)  and  Is  regularly  em- 
ployed as  a  school  teacher  during  the  school 
year  1951-52,  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
{--."duate  study  during  successive  summer 
sessions  following  emplo3rmer.t  as  a  teacher 
during  successive  school  years  and  that  this 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  continuous  pursuit  of 
his  course  of  education  or  training  within 
the  meaning  of  the  governing  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

It  Is  to  be  understood  that  this  determina- 
tion is  limited  to  the  pursuit  of  graduate 


Death  of  Rev.  Aafast  F.  Bender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

I>:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. July  22.  1950.  a  rare  human  spirit 
passed  on  into  eternity.  On  several 
occasions  heretofore,  I  have  paid  tribute 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
characterized  Rev.  August  F.  Bender, 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  Second  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Jersey  City  and 
Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  Jersey  City 
Police  Department,  who  died  on  the 
above  date.  Pastor  Bender,  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  will  be  deeply 
mourned  and  long  remembered  by  most 
of  the  citizens  of  that  community.  He 
had  borne  his  cross  of  disabling  illness 
for  several  years  with  resignation  and 
equanimity.  He  observed  to  the  fiilies*- 
degree*  the  direction  of  Sir  Aubrey  De 
Vere: 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him,  rise  and  t)ow. 

As  an  indication  of  the  respect  and 
affection  in  which  this  great  servant  of 
God  was  held  by  his  lellow  citizens  I 
append  herewith  editorials  from  Hud-^ 
son  Di.spatch.  Jersey  Journal,  and  Jer- . 
sey  Observer  respectively,  in  their  issues 
of  July  24: 
[From  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  July  24,  1950) 

Pastor  Bender  s  Kindly  MinistraTtons 
Won't  Be  Forgotten 

Kindly,  lovable,  considerate,  able  Pastor 
Bender  has  gone  to  his  reward.  We  refer 
to  him  by  the  title  we  personally  knew  him 
by  for  many  years,  one  which  we  believe  he 
was  affectionately  greeted  'oy  everyone  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  known  him.  One  only 
had  to  meet  the  long-time  Jersey  City  clergy- 
man once  and  he  was  your  friend  and  you 
his. 

Rev  August  F  Bender,  pastor  emerlttis  of 
Second  Reformed  Church  In  the  Heights  sec- 
tion of  Jersey  City,  a  church  he  served  for 
33  years  as  pastor,  was  truly  a  man  of  God. 
He  lived  the  kind  of  religion  he  preached 
and  he  wore  the  cloak  of  kindliness  like  a 
shining  mantle. 

If  all  those  he  blessed  by  his  many 
thoughtful  words  and  acts  could  be  gathered 
together  they  would  be  legion  but  even  if 
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aU  his  ministrations  end  benefactions  could 
be  recalled  and  written  down,  the  inany 
Tolumes  that  would  result  still  couldn't 
depict  the  good  he  did  In  his  ministry. 

For  Paator  Bender  wasn't  only  minister  to 
his  flock  and  his  community  In  fcrmal 
church  services  or  even  In  his  limiUcss  pas- 
toral visits  He  was  a  disciple  or  the  Lord 
every  waking  moment.  For  32  years  he 
served  as  Protestant  chaplain  of  Jersey  City 
Fire  Department.  But  his  paitorate  and 
chaplaincy  were  by  no  means  the  limit  ol 
his  services  We  have  marveUed  ever  since 
we  first  knew  hun  how  he  could  find  time 
to  semi  so  many  message*  of  ctxeet.  condo- 
lences axid  greeUngs  as  was  his  wont.  H<iw 
manv  folk  received  cards  from  him  when  they 
were' ill.  when  there  was  death  In  the  family 
or  at  Christmastide  or  Easier  can  never  be 
estimated.  He  was  a  constant  writer  of  verse 
and  manv  of  his  poems  were  published. 

Fastor  Bender  !?«ve  up  the  actlv«  pastorate 
of  Second  Reformed  4  years  aco  as  of  Au- 
gust I.  He  •uflered  from  diabetes  «nd  for 
the  past  several  vears  his  l;fe  has  been  one 
operation  and  one  hospital  stay  after  an- 
other. He  had  undergone  amputation  of 
both  his  legs  as  his  surgeons  attempted  to 
halt  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Each  time 
he  rallied,  ne^er  oruse  complaining  and  never 
losing  hU  Infectious  good  humor.  After  the 
last  surgery.  In  February  of  last  year,  he 
enjoved  comparative  good  health  until 
complications  set  In  several  weeks  ago,  re- 
sulting m  his  death  Saturday. 

All  durmg  the  series  of  operations  his 
affliction  murie  necessary.  Pastor  Bender  con- 
Unued  to  send  cards  or  phone  to  others  who 
were  bedridden.  During  his  several  stays 
at  the  Medical  Center,  the  minute  he  was 
recuperating  after  an  operation  he  d  hobble 
about  the  warda  visiting  friends  and  stran- 
gers alike. 

In  addition  to  all  hla  other  ministrations, 
the  Jersey  City  cleric  took  part  In  all  kinds 
of  civic  enterprises  and  in  fraternal  work. 
He  assisted  at  one  time  In  raising  funds  for 
Irish  independence  and  he  was  a  mlnuteman 
In  the  Liberty  Loan  drtves  of  World  War  I. 
He  was  active  In  the  Elks.  In  Ua.sonry.  In  Red 
Men.  Woodmen  of  the  Wcx-id.  Order  of  In- 
dependent Americans,  and  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Liberty.  He  was  a  devoted  champion 
of  Americanism.  He  took  an  avid  Interest 
In  fishing  and  was  chaplain  of  Belmar  Fish- 
ing Club  for  many  yenrs. 

The  day  that  he  died  was  the  fifty-fourth 
annlversarr  of  his  marrlafe  to  the  former 
Miss  Hauser.  of  Bloomfleld.  whom  he  met 
while  he  was  a  student  In  Bloomfleld  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  They  were  married  2 
weeks  after  his  ordination. 

[Trom  the  Jersey  Journal  of  July  24,  1950) 
Pastor  Benuehs  Death  Ends  a  Kimdlt. 

Useful  Cakeeh 
Rev.  August  F.  Bender,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Second  Reformed  Church  on  Jeraey  City 
Heights,  who  died  Saturday,  aged  75,  after  a 
long  lllneaa.  waa  a  pastor  who  knew  bow  to 
win,  hold,  and  cultivate  the  affections  of  a 
multitude  He  was  Proteetant  chaplain  for 
the  Jeraey  City  police  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  mixer  In  the  hight;«t  and  best  sense 
ol  the  word.  His  hold  on  his  church,  which 
he  did  BO  much  to  build  up  in  bis  earlier 
days,  indicated  the  aigh  regard  in  which  he 
was  held. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  church  retained  him  as 
Ita  paator  for  33  years  testihes  to  his  popu- 
larity. His  tenure  as  head  of  the  church 
oovera  tbe  development  of  Jersey  City  since 
ion,  the  year  Hague  became  mayor. 

He  saw  Jeraer  City  participate  in  two  world 
wars  and  was  a  leader  among  those  who  took 
more  th*n  a  paaemg  Interest  hi  the  youths 
who  left  home  to  risk  life  and  limb  for  their 
country.  He  was  active  In  many  civic  im- 
provements. He  was  a  devoted  chupluln  of 
Americanism  and  sounded  the  patriotic  note 
at  every  suitable  opportunity.     He  preached 


the  religion  of  kindliness  and  sympathy,  and 
proved  himself  a  good  neighbor  Inside  and 
outside  his  fold,  over  which  he  presided 
with  a  tact  and  tolerant  devotion  that  won 
for  him  a  great  personal  following,  now 
mourning  the  passing  of  a  flne  friend  and 
worthy  citizen. 

[From  the  Jersey  Observer  of  July  24.  1950) 
The  RrvEaEND  AuctJST  F.  Bi;»oek 
The  career  of  the  Reverend  August  P. 
Bender,  brought  to  a  close  by  death  Satur- 
day, was  one  in  which  Its  statistics  are  note- 
worth  v  Reverend  Mr  Bender  was  75  years 
old  He  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  for  85  years  and  pastor  of 
the  Second  Dutch  Reformed  Church  In  the 
Hudson  City  sectUni  of  Jersey  City  for  33 
years,  retiring  In  1945  when  he  became  pas- 
tor emeritus.  He  had  held  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  the  Jersey  City  police  department  tor 
32  vears. 

But  the  statistics  of  those  long  years  of 
service,  impressive  as  tliey  are,  are  not  the 
important  part  of  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Pastor  Bender.  That  life,  centered  In  seivice 
to  and  spiritual  guldimce  of  his  flock,  was 
broadened  to  the  extent  of  making  Its  Influ- 
ence felt  through  the  whole  of  the  heights 
section  and  the  entire  city  as  well. 

Reverend  Mr.  Bender  was  a  man  of  highly 
spiritual  character,  of  mental  vigor,  and  ora- 
torical skin.  Before  he  was  stricken  with 
the  illness  that  forced  his  retirement,  he  had 
physical  strength  that  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  calls  for  addresses  and  other  services 
that  came  to  hlra  In  great  number  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
civic  committees  and  a  leader  In  charitable 
aiid  war  activities. 

The  Hudson  City  minister  was  also  a  man 
of  great  tolerance  and  counted  as  his  friends 
those  of  all  religious  fa'ths.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer  of  both  prose  and  verse,  and 
many  of  bis  writings  have  appeared  in  the 
Jersey  Obstrver.  some  of  them  attracting 
wide  and  favorable  attention.  The  writings 
were  very  often  in  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  other.s — tributes  to  war  heroe«,  cler- 
gyrnen  of  other  faiths,  heroic  policemen  and 
firemea,  and  messages  inspired  by  special 
occasions  such  a.';  Mothers  Day  and  tiie 
great  lestivals  of  the  church.  Always  they 
stressed  the  embracing  love  of  God  for  man- 
kind. 

In  the  end.  Pastor  Bender  was  called  upon 
to  deinoustrate  courage  along  with  lus  other 
flne  qualities  His  illness  necessitated  the 
amputation  of  one  of  his  less  a  number  of 
yei\rs  ago.  but  he  kept  up  his  work.  Even 
when  he  lost  his  other  leg  in  a  eeoood  ampu- 
tation, he  kept  up  his  keen  interest  in  the 
aUairs  uX  the  city  and  was  ever  ready  to  take 
up  his  pen  In  praise  of  the  accomplislunent 
ol  some  group  or  individual.  His  cheery 
outlook  despite  his  misfortune  deepen  the 
respect  and  admiration  he  had  won  from  all 
wlio  knew  him  over  the  long  period  ol  his 
pastorate.  Now  he  has  achieved  the  peace 
of  God  he  so  oiten  prayed  for  others. 
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Grade  IrMi  Ores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  BENNEIT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Uut  week  I  introduced  H.  R. 
9202  to  provide  long-term  RFC  loans  for 
the  development,  production,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  low-arade  iron  ores. 


The  supply  of  low-grade  Iron  ore  In 
northern  Michigan  is  practically  unUm- 
ited.  Development  and  production  in 
this  field  would  create  a  stabilized  and 
expanding  mining  industry  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Most  of  this  country's  high-grade  iron 
ore  is  produced  In  northern  Minnesota 
and  northern  Michigan,  but  this  great 
supply  Ls  not  inexhaustible.  There  was 
an  unusually  heavy  drain  upon  our  ore 
reserves  during  World  War  II.  and  the 
postwar  demand  ha*  iakeh  an  even 
greater  supply. 

In  addition  to  it*  national  importance, 
the  development  and  production  of  this 
great  natural  resource  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  and  future  pros- 
perity of  northern  Michigan.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
our  area,  let  me  point  out  tliat  if  10,000,- 
000  tons  of  low-grade  ore  concentrates 
were  produced  annually,  it  would  pro- 
vide an  industrial  potential  for  the  noxt 
80  years.  Moreover,  it  would  provide 
cmplojTnent  for  thousands  of  our  citizens 
in  the  iron  districts  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, and  it  would  insure  a  balanced  and 
stabilized  futuie  for  that  area. 

The  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
rapidly  expanding  to  meet  an  evtr-in- 
crcaslng  civilian  demand  for  all  types  of 
product.^  made  of  steel  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  finds  itself  harU  pressed 
to  obtain  sufficient  iron  ore.  Our  Gov- 
ernment experts  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  growing  steel  in- 
dustry have  calculated  thai  without  any 
Increase  in  war  production  or  national 
defense  production,  the  steel  industry 
will  soon  find  it.<:elf  8  percent  short  In  its 
supply  of  iron  ore. 

Although  vast  quantities  of  ore  have 
been  located  and  explored  in  Venezuela 
and  Labrador  and  other  areas,  shipwnent 
of  th-s  iron  ore  to  the  United  States  can- 
not be  delivered  at  any  early  date  or  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  up  for  the 
depletion  of  our  domestic  supply. 

Moreover,  we  canrwt  safely  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  depending  upon 
foreign  countries  for  our  domestic  sup- 
ply of  steel.  To  do  so  would  be  danger- 
ous indeed.  Purthermore.  there  is  no 
need  to  rely  upon  steel  from  Venezuela 
and  Labrador  or  any  other  foreltjn  coim- 
try  as  long  as  we  have  billions  of  tons 
of  known  iron-ore  reserves  which  can 
be  produced  and  developed  in  the  Umted 
States.  The  vast  treasure  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior high-?rade  ores  is  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted, and  within  the  next  10  years  will 
sharply  decline,  particularly  if  the  ac- 
celerated rate  of  production  is  continued. 
The  need  for  increased  war  produc- 
tion indicates  that  the  United  States 
must  spend  every  effort  to  develop  its 
low-pnide  ores  as  an  insurance  against 
the  day  when  the  steel  industry  would 
find  itself  poverty  stricken  for  iron  ore. 
The  process  for  developing  magnetic 
types  of  low-grade  ore  has  already  been 
perfected,  and  is  now  ready  to  go  into 
effect.  Prom  known  reserves  of  mag- 
netic taconite  the  steel  lndu.«itry  can 
draw  from  10.000.000  to  30.000.000  tons 
of  rich  iron  ore  per  year.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  iron  ore  to  give 
the  steel  industry  a  new  security  against 
ever-increasing  demands. 

The  low-grade  ores  of  northern  Michi- 
gan and  northern  Minnesota  have  been 
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practically  untouched  from  a  production 
standpoint.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  advised  me  that  in  northern 
Michigan  alone  they  estimate  there  are 
available  approximately  2,000,000.000 
tens  of  low-?rade  ores  capable  of  pro- 
ducing approximately  800,000,000  tons  of 
concentrates. 

For  many  years  the  steel  companies 
have  been  carrj'ing  on  experimental  and 
rt.:earch  work  on  these  ores,  but  ac- 
tual production  has  never  gotten  under 
way.  The  present  international  emer- 
gency points  to  the  necessity  of  going 
ahead  with  the  actual  production  with- 
out delay. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  not  wait 
to  get  into  this  field  of  new  develop- 
ment until  our  present  high-grade 
sources  of  iron  ore  have  reached  a  point 
of  exhaustion.  The  development  of  the 
actual  production  of  these  low-grade 
ores  will  require  millions  of  dollars  in 
capital  expenditures,  and  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  make  long-term 
loans  available  in  order  to  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  get  imder  way  now. 

To  beneficiate  these  ores  requires  a 
large  capital  investment  for  plant  facili- 
ties, namely,  from  $15  to  $20  of  capital 
for  each  annual  ton  of  output,  or  $15,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  each  1.000.000 
tons  of  annual  output.  This  is  a  higher 
capital  outlay  than  is  required  for  most 
other  types  of  mining. 

Tbe  beneficiation  of  low-grade  ores  has 
been  studied  for  many  years.  Tests  indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  iron  ore  produced 
from  these  ores,  because  of  its  high  iron 
content,  increases  the  capacity  of  a  blast 
furnace;  and  the  use  of  beneficiated  iron 
ore  would  enable  the  blast  furnaces  to 
produce  more  pig  iron  without  expan- 
sion in  blast-furnace  facilities.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  essential  for  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  plants  to 
beneficiate  these  minerals  not  only  to  re- 
place shortages  but  also  to  improve  the 
qualities  of  iron  ores. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Congress  will  give 
Immediate  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


How  Mach  Defence  for  Our  Dollars? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   NEW    JERSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  Weaknesses  have  already 
become  apparent.  The  people  are  in- 
quiring about  It.  Every  day  I  receive 
letters  from  serious-minded  citizens  who 
are  alarmed.  They  are  asking.  What  is 
the  reason?    Who  is  at  fault? 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $10,500,000,000  for  defense 
purposes.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that 
some  of  this  money  is  necessary  because 
of  the  expense  incident  to  our  Korean 
engagement.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  it  will  be  used  to  meet  the 


serious  deficiencies  that  have  become  ap- 
parent in  our  Defense  Establishment. 

American  forces  in  Korei.  have  been 
driven  backward  not  because  of  lack  of 
fighting  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers. 
Their  accomplishments  and  the  courage 
they  have  displayed  is  highly  commend- 
able. The  odds  have  been  tremendously 
against  them.  They  have  been  greatly 
outnumbered,  but  what  is  more  inex- 
cusable is  the  failiu-e  to  provide  them 
with  the  arms  and  suppUes  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  an 
adequate  defense.  Their  opponents  are 
well  armed  with  equipment  that  in  some 
respects  far  exceed  our  own. 

Well  may  our  r>eople  ask  why  does  this 
condition  exist.  Since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
over  $125,000,000,000  to  strengthen  our 
own  defenses  and  that  of  our  allies.  Not- 
withstanding this  vast  expenditure  we 
find  ourselves  woefully  lacking  in  equip- 
ment.  Why  is  this?    Who  is  responsible? 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  expenditures  pre- 
pared by  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor  of  News 
Bulletin,  issued  daily  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Informational  Bulletin.  No. 
14€.  issued  by  him  on  July  24.  1950,  con- 
tains the  following: 

Expenditures  for  national  defense,  foreign  aid 
and  relief,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
fiscal  years  1946  to  1950 

(CompUed  from  annual  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Daily  Treasury 
Statement  for  June  30,  1950.) 

rXPTSDVTVrRES  RTPOETED  FOR   NATIONAL  DEFXNSB 

1946 S42.  960.  582.  798 

1947 _ 13.  790.  557,  877 

1948 11, 093,  252,  287 

1949 11.  863.  809,  793 

1950 11.  840.  043,  032 

Total 91,  548,  245,  781 

NoTX. — The  total  expenditures  shown  do 
not  include  expenditures  for  War  Shipping 
Administration,  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission or  Civil  Functions  of  the  Army. 

EXPENDrrCRXS   FOE  FOREICN   AID  AND  Rffl  IKT 

Total  loans,  grants,  credits 
and  capital  investmeuta 
to  June  30,  1950 $32.  001, 101.  91J> 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

1947 $170,  211,  260 

1948 46o  586,869 

1949 647,  331,  951 

1950 _ 524,  464,  824 

Total _ 1,  807,  594.  904 

Total  e.Tpenditures  for  national  defense, 
foreign  aid.  and  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission, 
five  fiscal  years,  1946-50.  $125,356,942,604. 


Import  Tax  on  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed 
to  me  of  vital  necessity  Iwth  to  our  war 
potential  and  to  our  civilian  peacetime 
necessities  that  the  present  import  tax 
on  copper  t)e  stispended.  I  regret  that 
the  leadership  saw  fit  to  reduce  to  1  year 


the  period  of  suspension  of  the  import 
tax  on  copper.  This  bill  is  in  other  re- 
spects similar  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
James  T.  Patterson,  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  this 
chamber  that  our  domestic  production 
of  copper  falls  far  short  of  the  normal 
domestic  need.  The  sharp  curtailment 
of  the  tise  of  copper  for  civilian  con- 
sumption as  the  result  of  military  con- 
sumption would  necessarily  increase  the 
gap  between  supply  and  demand.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  accelerated  pro- 
curement program  for  stockpiling  of 
strategic  materials  it  was  obvious  that 
some  action  by  this  legislative  body  was 
mandatory. 

Rockbestos  Products  Corp.  of  New 
Haven:  Bristol  Brass  Corp.  of  Bristol; 
Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  of  Water- 
bury;  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  of 
Bridgeport  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
industries  throughout  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut which  are  dependent  wholly  or 
in  part  upon  the  availability  of  copper 
to  insure  full  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  became  evident  shortly  after  World 
War  II  that  this  Nation  had  become  a 
buyer  of  copper,  rather  than  a  producer 
of  surplus  copper.  Accordingly,  our 
position  in  the  copper  market  has  been 
changed  radically. 

The  number  of  items  and  industries 
which  have  need  of  copper  or  its  alloys 
are  untold.  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
name  those  which  do  not  use  this  metal. 
It  is  urgent  that  our  domestic  produc- 
tion, together  with  our  imports  of  this 
vital  material,  be  held  at  a  point  which 
will  satisfy  our  increased  military  needs 
and  at  least  a  part  of  our  civilian  re- 
quirements. 


Patents:  The  Builders  of  Small  Bnsbess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  stunmary  of  a 
speech  deUvered  by  Mr.  I.  Walton  Bader 
of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
of  an  association  of  small  manufac- 
turers. Mr.  Bader,  a  patent  attorney,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  Maximilian  Bader,  an  at- 
torney of  New  York  who  is  widely  known 
in  Washington: 
Pattnts:   Thi  Buiideks  of  Small  Business 

Our  patent  system,  the  system  that  re- 
wards an  inventor  with  the  exclusive  rights, 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  to  exclude 
Others  from  making,  vising,  and  selling  the 
patented  invention.  Is  under  severe  attack 
;  day.  The  occasional  abuses  of  the  patent 
grant,  primarily  by  a  few  large  corporations, 
have  caused  many  well-meaning  persons, 
some  Congressmen,  a  few  Federal  Judges, 
and  the  like,  to  treat  a  patent  as  a  monopoly 
and  therefore  consider  them  like  all  monop- 
olies, ipso  facto  bad.  Many  patents  have 
been  Invalidated,  the  standard  of  Invention 
has  been  raised  to  an  unreasonable  degree, 
and  the  patent  owner  has  been  subjected  to 
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a  variety  of  hara^snient*  and  burdens,  all 
un<i«r  the  purpcsrted  purpoee  oi  suppreasiiig 
monopoly  and  causing  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  to  operate  more  successiul'.y 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  effort  ci  xhost 
connected  with  our  Government  to  destroy 
hannXul  monopoly  wherever  it  Is  encoun- 
tered. Uncontrolled  monopoly  brines  about 
htgii  pr.ces.  artjacial  scarcities,  and  thus 
c«xiM«  destruction  cl  cur  ccmpeutive  system 
and  our  Amencaa  way  oi  life. 

No  perron  wiii  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  In  this  country  we  record  competition 
as  the  llieblood  of  b'as*iess.  and  the  preserva- 
1  en  of  competition  an  Important  duty  of  cur 
G:verrnient 

However  the  limited  monopoly  granted  to 
an  inventor  by  a  patent  is  net  a  harmful 
monopoly  but  ratho-  a  beneficial  one  It 
is  a  limited  monopoly  that  allows  a  small- 
business  m.in.  with  small  capital  and  a  new 
product,  to  grew.  Were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  patent,  the  small  new 
enterprise  w^uld  be  at  the  mercy  cf  its  large 
ccmpetltcr.  who.  with  his  greater  efficiency 
and  stronger  sales  organization,  could  cause 
the  new  business  to  go  under  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Let  me  give  two  concrete  examples.  It 
is  well  known  among  informed  persons  that 
the  steel  Industry  li  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
laree  firms.  This  is  generally  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  tremendciis  amount  of  capital 
is  required  to  build  a  steel  mill.  Let  tis 
assume  th£  an  Inventor  discovers  a  process 
that  will  produce  steel  at  half  the  cost  of 
the  conventional  process.  With  his  j>atent, 
therefore,  and  w.th  the  protection  that  it 
gives  to  him.  he  can  get  together  a  small 
amount  of  capital,  build  a  small  mill.  anjS 
with  his  lower  prices  due  to  better  methods 
of  manufacture,  can  obtain  a  larger  and 
larger  segment  of  the  market.  The  larger 
corporations  presently  In  the  field  cannot 
compete  with  him  for  a  period  of  17  years. 
They  can.  however,  try  to  discover  a  better 
process  that  will  not  Infringe  the  patent 
and  thus  scientific  progress  is  promoted. 

However,  were  it  not  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  patent,  the  small  Inventor 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporate  giants 
in  the  business,  who  would  learn  the  new 
process,  e<iuip  theu'  plants  for  Its  employ- 
ment, then  reduce  their  prices  to  a  point 
low  enough  to  drive  the  newcomer  out  of 
the  field. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration.  Suppose 
that  a  small  manufacturer  develops  a  new 
type  of  automobile  power  plant  which  con- 
sumes only  one-half  of  the  gasoline  of  the 
conventional  engine.  Here  again,  with  the 
limited  monopoly  granted  by  the  patent  he 
can  enter  the  automobile  business  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  Without 
the  protection  of  the  patent,  however,  he 
cannot  prevent  the  established  manufac- 
turer from  copying  his  engine,  and  with  his 
greater  productive  facilities  price  him  out  of 
the  market. 

The  present  hostile  attitude  by  several  of 
our  governmental  agencies  and  cur  courta 
have  produced  a  number  of  harmful  results. 
Many  of  our  large  corporations,  who  are  fre- 
quently cited  bv  congressional  committees 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  mo- 
nopolistic practices,  are  beginning  to  ignore 
patents  held  by  small  inventors.  Recently 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  patent  department 
of  one  of  these  large  corporations  made  a 
private  statement  that.  "He  didn't  care  what 
patent  a  small  Inventor  held,  because  the  In- 
ventor could  not  afford  the  litigation  ex- 
pense to  sustain  It,  and  that  the  chances 
were  that  It  would  be  held  invalid  anyway." 
Thus  our  large  corporations  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  numerous  inventions  made  by 
small  inventors,  robbing  small -business  men 
of  the  means  of  starting  competing  busi- 
nesses, and  infringing  patents  with  Impu- 
nity, while  our  legislative  anrl  Judicial 
branches   of   our   Government    believe   that 


they   are   thereby   sxistalnlng   a   competitive 
economy. 

What  then  is  the  solution.  As  I  see  it  the 
soluuon  is  divided  Into  two  parts.  While  It 
Is  Important  to  sustain  the  patent  grant  for 
the  protection  of  the  small-buslne&s  man 
and  the  small  manufacturer.  It  Is  equally 
Important  to  prevent  abuses  of  patents  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  enterprise. 

The  strength  of  the  patent  grant  can  be 
Increased  by  giving  to  the  p>aientee  the  bene- 
fit of  the  presumption  of  regularity  given 
to  the  acts  of  all  other  administrative  agen- 
cies, namely,  that  If  the  grant  of  a  patent 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  Is  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  the  validity  of  the 
grant  will  'not  be  challenged. 
,_^  Furtifrarinore  our  present  district  cotirta 
areS^o^Hy  equipped  to  deal  with  patent 
litigation  since  an  appreciation  of  the  tech- 
nical grounds  upon  which  a  patent  is  to  be 
sustained  or  held  invalid  are  generally  not 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  average  dis- 
trict Judge.  I  therefore  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  patent  courts  for 
this  type  of  litigation  staffed  with  technically 
trained  Judges. 

The  nieasure  of  damages  In  a  patent  In- 
fringement action  should  also  be  Increased 
to  penalize  the  willful  Infringer  of  a  patent. 
Patent  litigation  is  expensive  and  the  in- 
fringer should  pay  for  its  cost.  Should  the 
patent  be  sustained  the  Infringer  should  be 
required  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
litigation  including  attorneys'  fees,  and,  if 
the  infringement  is  proven  to  be  willful, 
treble  damages  should  be  awarded. 

However,  while  these  changes  in  the  law 
will  Increase  the  strength  of  patents.  It  is 
Just  as  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  oi 
patents. 

Many  large  corporations  use  the  grant,  not 
to  protect  the  invention  claimed  therein,  but 
to  restrict  competition  in  unpatented  itema 
by  requiring  the  licensee  to  purchase  un- 
patented items  from  the  patent  owner  as 
consideration  for  the  license,  by  demanding 
thtt  the  licensee  cease  to  deal  in  the  goods 
of  a  competitor  of  the  licensor,  or  by  con- 
trolling the  price  of  goods  supplied  to  the 
licen.'-ee 

These  practices  shotild  be  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  exclusive  rights 
granted  by  the  patent. 

There  Is  one  other  matter  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  before  I  close  regarding  the 
suppression  of  inventiona  by  patenting  them 
and  then  not  using  them.  There  is  much 
looee  talk  concerning  suppression  of  Inven- 
tions, but.  in  general,  the  number  of  out- 
standinj.'  inventions  suppressed  Is  rot  great. 
In  any  event  such  suppression  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  providing  that  any  person  may  ob- 
tain a  ltcer.se  upon  a  patented  invention  if 
the  invention  has  not  been  produced  com- 
mercially within  5  years  subsequent  to  the 
grant  of  a  patent  upon  it. 

With  the  acceptance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions I  believe  that  our  competitive  economy 
will  be  strengthened  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices by  large  or^^anizatlons  reduced. 


Declaration  of  Policy  on  the  Present 
World  Criiis  by  Italian-American  Labor 
Council,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EAfANUEL  CELLER 

or  NrW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATlVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  lySO 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  the  follow- 


ing letter  from  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council  Inc  .  and  the  praiseworthy 
resolution  passed  by  the  council : 

ITAUAN-AMFRICAN  LaBOR  COUNCIL,  INC., 

New  York.  N.  Y..  July  24,  1950. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cxllei. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washtngtoii,  D.  C. 
DtAB  Congressman  Ckllxr:  I  have  the  hon- 
or of  forwarding  to  you  the  enclosed  docu- 
ment In  which  Is  reflected  the  experience 
gained  by  our  organization  in  \ts  struggles 
against  all  forms  of  totalitarianism. 

I  hope  and  wish  that  you  wUl  accord  us 
the  special  kindness  of  giving  to  this  docu- 
ment your  personal  reading  and  considera- 
tion. 

May  I  also  ask  you  to  have  this  document 
inserted  In  the  Congrissional  Record  of  the 
United  States  and  use  It  as  a  reference  in 
whatever  you  may  do  In  yotir  activities  aa 
a  lawmaker? 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ltnci  Antoktni, 

President. 

Dbclaration    or    Polict    on    the    Present 
World  Crisis 

The  Italian-American  Labor  Council  as- 
sembled at  a  special  meeting  on  Tuly  20. 
1950,  hereby  officially  define*  its  stand  on  the 
present  world  crisis  in  which  are  Involved 
not  only  Korea  but  all  of  humanity. 

Our  organization  was  formed  a  few  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor  at  a  call  issued  by  rep- 
resentatives of  unions  who  had  fought  un- 
compromisingly against  fascism,  nazlsm,  and 
bolshevism  for  many  years. 

A  new,  reliable,  and  vigorous  leadership 
was  given  to  all  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent who  furnished  during  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  that  war  magnificent  proofs  of  loy- 
alty and  a  tremendotis  contribution  to  the 
victory  of  our  country  over  black  and  brown 
totalitarianism. 

While  aimed  principally  at  winning  the 
war  against  Fascist  and  Nazi  totalitarianism, 
the  policies  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council  also  took  Into  account  the  poten- 
tial dangers  deriving  from  the  so-called 
united  fronts  with  totalitarian  Commu- 
nists and.  therefore,  reftised  to  enter  any 
tactical  combination  with  these  enemies  of 
freedom.  The  present  world  crisis,  precipi- 
tated by  the  Moscow  instigated,  planned, 
and  directed  aggression  against  South  Ko- 
rea. Is  a  definite  confirmation  that  the  free- 
dom-loving people  can  never  expect  any  fair 
play  from  Stallnite  totalitarianism. 

It  Is  also  a  reminder  that  when  In  its  hon- 
est and  sincere  search  for  agreements,  har- 
mony, and  peace,  democracy  allows  totall- 
tarians  to  take  control  of  strategic  positions 
of  any  kind,  these  enemies  of  liberty  utilize 
them  to  attack  democracy  on  the  first  fa- 
vorable occasion. 

So  while  our  present  aid  Is  to  win  the  war 
In  Korea  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, wi  should  be  careful  to  prevent  the 
defeated  totalltarlans  of  yesterday,  black, 
brown,  or  yellow,  being  given  the  possibility 
of  returning  to  the  control  of  economic,  po- 
litical, geographical,  and  military  positions 
from  which  they  could  attack  and  destroy 
the  freedom  of  mankind  In  a  fourth  world 
war  This  warning  Is  not  the  result  of 
dreams  Into  the  future  but  is  based  on  his- 
torical experience  and  on  clear  signs  of  neo- 
Fasclst  and  neo-Nazi  come-back  that  can  be 
observed  In  many  places. 

The  Italian-American  Labor  Council 
pledges  its  full  and  energetic  support  to  the 
stand  taken  by  Preeldent  Truman  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  resist  and  defeat  aggression  In 
Korea,  and  calls  on  all  the  workers  of  Italian 
descent,  who  are  such  an  Important  factor 
In  the  basic  Industries  of  our  Nation,  to  co- 
operate fully  and  enthusiastically  to  the  suc- 
cessful   mobilization    decided    upon   by   lix* 
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leadership  of  the  entire  American  labor 
movement. 

We  as  Americans  of  Italian  extraction 
welcome  news  from  Italy  showing  that  only 
Togliattl's  Communists  and  his  satellites  of 
Nennls  party  are  supporting  Moscow  ag- 
gression, while  all  the  Italian  democratic 
parties.  Including  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Italian  workers  and  the  Unitarian  Socialist 
Parly,  have  condemned  the  Cominform  ag- 
gression In  Korea  and  denounced  the  fake 
and  fraudulent  character  of  the  so-called  pe- 
tition for  peace  being  circulated  by  Moscow 
agents  all  over  the  world. 

The  Italian-American  Labor  Council  feels 
that  in  this  new  world  crisis,  we  can  defeat 
more  surely  and  quickly  our  enemies  and 
safeguard  the  best  Interest  of  democracy,  if 
we  are  careful  to  avoid : 

(a(  All  policies  that  could  help  bring 
water  to  the  mill  of  Moscow  propaganda 
which  is  busy  picturing  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  reaction  and  exploitation,  of 
monopolistic  capitalism,  and  which  tries  to 
link  and  identify  our  free  democracy  with 
fascism  and  Wall  Street  special  interests. 

(b)  All  policies  and  acts  which  could  en- 
danger or  restrict  our  civil  liberties,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  invincible  power  of  our 
Republic. 

(c)  All  such  nonsense  as  collective  dis- 
crimination against  native  born  cr  immi- 
grants who  had  been  deceived  for  some  time 
into  falling  into  Communist  outfits,  and  who 
have  later  sincerely  broken  away  from  Mus- 
covite communism,  opposing  eaectively  and 
skillfully  for  several  years  its  principles, 
aims,  policies,  and  orfcanlzations. 

(di  All  attempts  to  retreat  from  the  road 
of  social  progress  or  to  renounce  the  legis- 
lative reforms  aimed  at  enlarging  the  hori- 
zon of  social  Justice  in  America  and  in  the 
world. 

As  an  organization  with  much  experience 
In  international  struggles,  we  warn  the 
American  people  that  enemies  of  freedom  of 
any  kind  can  never  be  our  sincere  and  sure 
allies.  These  totalltarlans  have  Joined 
hands  In  the  past,  and  they  can  do  the  same 
all  over  again  In  the  future. 

The  road  to  victory,  definite  victory.  Is  to 
be  followed  with  democratic  methods  and 
democratic  forces  serving  democratic  Ideals. 
Along  this  road  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  enslaved  p>eople  of  Russia  and 
the  masses  of  European  and  Asiatic  workers 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  the  Comliiform, 
will  Join  us  and  work  with  us  in  building 
the  unbreakable  pillars  of  world  freedom  and 
peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  regulations  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  13,  1950. 
governing  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
aliens  in  this  country  and  apparently 
eligible  to  file  under  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  as  amended 
by  Public  555,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
While  it  is  a  little  unusual  to  insert  in 
the  Record  extracts  from  the  Register,  I 


feel  it  Is  justified  in  this  instance  by  the 
wide  interest  in  these  regulations  and 
the  difficulty  many  appUcants  have  had 
in  obtaining  copies  of  them: 

Title  8 — Aliens  and  N.^xioNALrrT — Chapteh 
I — Immigration  and  Satxhilalizaticv  Sehv- 
ICE,  Department  c  Justice — Sctchapter 
B — Immigration  RzctrLATiONS — Part  105— 
Head  Tax 

p.aet     129 admission    and    deportation    ot 

aliens  entering  the  united  states  under 
the    displaced    persons    act    of    1948,    as 

AMENDED 

Part  171 — Displaced  persons  residing  in  the 
United  States 

Admission,  deportation,  and  adjustment  of 
status  of  displaced  persons. 

June  21,  1950. 
The  following  amendments  to  Chapter  I, 
Title  8  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
are  hereby  prescribed: 

Pdrt  105— Head  tax 

Section  105.3,  Aliens  not  subject  to  head 
tax,  is  amended  by  adding  paragraph  tr) 
as  follows: 

"(r)  Eligible  displaced  persons,  eligible 
displaced  orphans,  and  persons  of  German 
ethnic  origin.  Eligible  displaced  persons, 
eligible  displaced  orphans,  and  persons  of 
German  ethnic  origin  as  defined  by  sections 
2  ici,2  Id),  2  (e),2  (gi,  and  12  (ai  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  A^t  of  1948.  as  amended." 

(Sec.  23,  39  Stat.  892.  sec.  24,  43  Stat.  166. 
sec.  37,  54  Stat.  675;  8  U.  S.  C.  102,  222,  458. 
Interpret  or  apply  sec.  5,  62  Stat.  1011,  as 
amended;  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  Supp.,  1954.) 


PART      129 ADMISSION      AND      DEPORTATION      OT 

ALIENS  ENTERING  THE  rNTTED  STATES  UNDER 
THE  DISPLACED  PERSONS  ACT  OF  1948,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  following  part  Is  added: 
Sec. 

129.1  Examination  by  Immigration  officers. 

129.2  Evidence    of    support;    likelihood    of 

becoming  public  charge. 
129  3     AlHdavit  upon  arrival. 
129  4     Effect  of  misrepresentations. 
129  5     Deportation. 

Authority:  Paragraphs  129  1  to  129.5 
Issued  under  sec.  23.  39  Stat  892,  sec.  24.  43 
Stat.  166.  sec.  37,  54  Stat.  675;  8  U.  S.  C.  102, 
222.  458.  Interpret  or  apply  sec.  3.  39  Stat. 
875.  41  Stat.  891.  45  Stat.  1551,  58  Stat.  746, 
sec.  21.  39  Stat.  891.  sees.  3,  6.  10,  13.  as 
amended,  62  Stat.  1009,  as  amended;  8 
U.  S.  C.  136.  158;  5C  U.  S.  C.  App.  Supp.,  1951. 

Sec.  5  29  1.  Examination  by  immigration 
oCQcers'  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
(62  Stat,  1009.  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1951-1963, 
Pub.  Law  555  81st  Cong.),  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  examining  immigrant  inspector 
to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land  in  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  laws  and  eligible 
for  admission  under  the  terms  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  shall 
be  detained  for  examination  in  relation 
thereto  by  a  board  of  special  Inquiry  In  de- 
termining whether  an  applicant  has  the  eli- 
gibility qualifications  specified  in  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  the  certification  and 
reoort  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  accepted  as  establishing,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  knowledge  or  substantial  belief  show- 
ing ineligibility,  that  the  applicant  is  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  United  States  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  such  report  relates  to  require- 
ments for  admission  under  the  general  im- 
migration laws.  Such  certification  and  re- 
port shall  not  preclude  full  Inquiry  by  immi- 


gration officers  concerning  the  applicant's 
admissibility  under  the  general  immigration 
laws.  In  addition,  such  certification  and  re- 
port shall  not  preclude,  when  the  immigra- 
tion oCBcer  has  sjjeciflc  knowledge  or  sub- 
stantial belief  showing  ineligibility  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
any  interrogation  of  the  applicant  or  of  other 
persons,  or  any  investigation  or  the  consid- 
eration of  any  other  evidence  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  applicant's  admissi- 
bility under  the  displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  may  be  determined,  and 
any  such  additional  evidence  may  also  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  his  ad- 
missibility. 

Sec.  129.2.  Evidence  of  supjwrt;  likelihood 
of  becoming  public  charge:  An  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  for  whom  as- 
surances of  employment,  housing,  and 
against  his  becoming  a  public  charge  have 
been  furnished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  not  be  required  to  submit  any  affi- 
davit or  other  evidence  of  support.  However, 
such  an  applicant  shall  also  be  required  to 
establish,  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  general  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  and.  in  appropriate  cases,  he 
may  be  required  to  furnish  a  public-charge 
bond  as  specified  in  sections  110.20  and  lioil 
of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  129.3.  Affidavit  upon  arrival:  Any 
alien  18  years  of  age  or  older  applying  at  a 
port  of  entry  for  admission  into  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  shall  be 
required  to  subscribe  to  Form  1-144.  In  which 
he  shall  declare  under  oath  or  affirmation 
that  he  Is  not  and  has  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  any  country;  that 
he  does  not  adhere  to.  advocate,  or  follow, 
and  that  he  never  has  adhered  to,  advocated, 
or  followed  the  principles  of  any  political 
or  economic  system  or  philosophy  directed  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise and  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
representative  governments;  that  he  is  not 
and  has  never  been  a  member  of  any  organi- 
zation which  IS  named  in  a  list  on  Form 
I-144a,  attached  to  the  said  Form  1-144,  and 
wh:ch  has  been  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  a  Commu- 
nist organization;  that  he  is  not  and  has 
never  been  a  member  of  or  participated  In 
any  movement  which  Is  or  has  been  hostile 
to  the  United  States  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  that  he  has  never 
advocated  or  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  because  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  and  that  he  has  not  voluntar- 
ily borne  arms  against  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II.  Any  alien  who  refuses 
to  subscribe  to  the  said  Form  1-144  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  or  who  subscribes  to  such 
form  under  oath  or  affirmation  knowing  any 
part  thereof  to  be  false,  shall  be  excluded 
and  deported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law.  In  addition  he 
shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  perjury  U 
such  oath  or  affirmation  Is  wilfully  false. 

Sec    129  4.    Effect    of    misrepresentations: 

(a)  An  applicant  seeking  admission  as  an 
eligible  displaced  person  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  section  2  to,  (di,  and  (g)  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
shall  be  excluded  and  deported  from  the 
United  States  if  he  has  ever  wilfully  made  a 
misreprej><?ntation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
admission  into  the  United  States  as  an  eligible 
displaced  person.  As  tised  in  this  part,  the 
term  "misrepresentation  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  admission  into  the  United  States" 
shell  mean  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  oral  or 
written,  made  by  any  such  applicant  to  any 
person  while  he  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment or  administration  of  any  part  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  originally 
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ti. *  t*r:*£:i  -':  :^f  tiio  »c'    »^  :r.f.;:.i..y  «-• 
r      Ar.   »-.<n   wij»*  »cLr.-..s<.   -    under  tir« 

5u::a:  ■■    -li  :-.      .-en:     siX.    b«    c*TT..e>-    to 

svd:«  ^  .;  .$  r:-::-  ■-'.±-  -.r.f  irr.  :a;;;  s 
»:*; filler.:  req-.r?-::  :  s*-;:.  :.  t  .:  •....-.:  »c'. 
n.m..  c   :      ■...•   i.-^r*:.:*     r.  fooQ  f%~lt.  cJ 

h  Ssc  12S  3  .je?cr:*:ioc  In  w!!-::;::  to  U:e 
cr^^r  ^-  -.r. -.i  ::z  deix-r-.A:.:::  speciiwl  :n 
:::*   i*_t::\.   .niiu.cr*::;-  l*»i.  ^r.  ^:tv.  »d- 

m.'.:ra  •  ._c  'J:..t<L  S;i:e*  -r.c^r  ~e  Dis- 
plicra  Ptri-  ;i^  A;:  :  Is-te  is  »^.e:.c:e-i  *ii*^l 
b*   .--   -.:    :      ^:-^-:    ^:.-   Cf^-.:".  :.,:     .;:   :ie 

cr  iii;5  ciip-.er  _-^?^;*  •-ff  .:  :..«  ii*:e  cT 
tis  ez^-.Tj  L.'  ;:  :*  .'.-.z-c  oi  ii.e  :>«a^  of  ev.- 
dez-ci  p.-«»*=.:e<l  »:  a  he^niL? 

i      Tr..i-     -•'    .'i.5*  "i^    rr'.-»<<i::;*\i     ;n    ins 

executec  ui.cer  &«■::.:.  f  ::  :te  r-.»p.»ce<l 
Per»cr:i  Ac;  :;  :>4«  ii  ^.-rfr.cec  -.iia:  ^le  m- 
cep'.ed  Mx.<i  Af7t*<i  .r.  »  ■ --  :»-"--  '-o  abide  by 
the  '.emi  d  erne. .  vine:.:  pr..  .dec  !:r  him 
In  :i:e  i^sura^.e  -?■.:-  t^.:::  s.j  appLicit'.cri 
Xcr  a  T-»i«  ui:cer  •.ze  C.jp.*oe<J  Pervins  Ac*,  ci 
1948  as  arr.er.cie<i  •«*«  t*s#c  P-oTuiea  Tt*: 
1::  ce:er=i,:-::i^  wiie'.iier  5uch  &  fal»e  repre- 
sez.:2.::.z.  t^s  — ade  ccniiiera::;:.  si.*.:  i>e 
g-.ren  to  the  mA::::er  ccci::.  i-i  cx*.«n:  Ar.d 
dxiratlon  ci  such  aliens  ercp-CTtnent  ;_;ct- 
Ing  h:i  admlis:cn  to  the  Unite*!  States  and 
to  ctiier  relevant  eT'.dence. 

(bi  That  he  naade  any  nr.'-s.-eprese  static  a 
fcr  the  ptirpc-se  ;r  gi.z;ng  adiniisi.n  mtc  the 
United  States  as  ar.  t.'.z.t.t  cispliccd  perscc; 

(c)  That  he  Tas  -  :•  •-•::. ed  to  &  t1s»  be- 
catise  cf  c::en:t«ni„p  :n  any  -f  the  ontmniza- 
tlons  or  n::cvements  referred  to  m  section 
ia3;  cr 

i  d .  "Hiat  at  the  time  of  his  entry  Into  the 
United  States  he  was  otherwise  inadmissible 
under  the  previsions  ?f  the  Displaced  Per- 
sona Act  of  1946.  as  amended 


p.\rr  171 — ctsruiCZD  pzaaoxs  azsisiNO  □«  thx 

OrrrXB    STATT3 

1.  Section  171  1  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUoire: 

Sic.  171  1  Eligibility  for  adjustment  of 
status — fa)  Quail£eatlon9  Subject  to  the 
limitation  described  In  paragraph  ib)  of  this 
secticn.  an  alien  la  eligible  to  be  considered 
for  adjuatn:*nt  of  his  Immieration  status  as 
a  displaced  peracn  residing  in  the  United 
Stales  to  tha*  of  a  permanent  resident  under 
the  prcvlalona  of  secticn  4  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  i62  Stat. 
1011.  60  L  S.  C.  App  1953,  Pub  Law  545, 
81st  Cong  I ,  If. 

(1)  The  entry  upon  which  his  reaidence 
In  the  United  States  la  baaed  occurred  prior 
to  April  30.  1949,  and  waa  a  lawful  one  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  section  3  or  as  a  non- 
quota Immigrant  student  under  subdiviaion 
( e  I  of  section  4  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  as  amended;  and 

(2)  He  was  in  the  United  States  en  April 
30.  1949.  except  as  prcrlded  in  paragraph  ^c> 
of  thla  section;  and 

(3)  He  U  presently  admlsalb'-e  to  the 
United  States  under  the  immigration  laws; 
and 

(4)  He  la  a  peracn  displaced  from  the 
coxintry  of  bta  birth  or  nationality,  or  of  hla 
laat  residence  aa  a  result  of  hostile  military 
action,  or  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race  religion,  or  political  opin- 
lona.  occumnc  subsequent  to  the  outbreak 
on  September  1.  1939.  of  World  War  11.   and 

(5)  He  cannot  return  to  any  of  such 
coujQtnea  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of 
persecu.lon  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  oplnlona.  and 


i  He  has  been  of  good  moral  character 
foe  U»e  preceding  5  years;  and 

(7 1  He  ha«  filed  hu  application  described 
in  section  ITl  2  on  or  b^ft^re  June  16.  1952. 
and  while  he  i$  ;r  the  United  States 

^b  Limitation  The  number  ci  displaced 
persons  who  shall  be  granted  the  statxis  of 
pefBianent  residence  purruant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  15000. 

ic»  Temporary  abisence  An  applicant  shall 
not  t«  considered  inelislble  for  ad:ustment 
ci  his  status  under  this  part  solely  by  rea- 
son of — 

: '  A  temporary  absence  from  the  United 
States  en  April  30.  1949.  provided  that  hla 
e:.--  .  >'n  returning  is  a  lawful  one  as  a 
r..:..ii.n..^ant  under  section  3  or  as  a  non- 
quct.i  1"  r.ikran:  student  under  subdivision 

f  .:  5e:ti.n  4  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
lr.:4  as  amended,  that  he  has  not  at>an- 
Qoned  hi.<  residence  Ir  the  United  States  dur- 
ing s'vich  absence  and  that  such  temporary 
absence  was  occasioned  by  one  or  more  of 
the  foUowlng  special  clircumstances . 

(i(  The  duties  of  applicants  employment, 
which  required  him  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States. 

(II)  The  serious  illness  of  the  applicant: 

(III)  The  death  cr  serious  Illness  of  a  rela- 
tive; 

(Iv)  The  protection,  recovery,  or  liquida- 
tion of  property  Interests  or  the  prosecution 
cr  defense  of  any  claim  or  lawsuit: 

(T)  Any  other  exceptional  circumstances 
which  are  found  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
havp  Justified  such  temjxrary  absence: 

ofy'.  I  The  temporary  absence  to  accompany 
a  member  of  the  applicant  s  family  group 
whc*c  absence  was  attributable  to  any  of  the 
special  circumstances  specified  In  sutxlivl- 
sion   111    to   ivi   of  this  subparagraph,   or 

(2'  A  temporary  absence  from  the  United 
States  comnr.encing  after  April  30.  1949.  pro- 
vided that  his  entry  upon  returning  is  a  law- 
fi-1  one  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section  3 
or  as  a  nonquou  immigrant  student  under 
subdlTlsioa  lei  of  section  4  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1924,  as  amended,  and  that  he 
has  not  abandoned  his  residence  in  the 
United  States  during  his  temporary  absence. 

k.  The  second  sentence  of  section  171  J, 
Application  for  adjustment  of  status,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "After  Form 
1-500  IS  filled  out.  it  shall  be  mailed  by  the 
applicant  in  duplicate  direct  to  the  Commis- 
slQDtf  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
Temporary  Federal  Office  Building  X.  Nine- 
teenth and  East  Capitol  Streeu  NE  .  Waah- 
Lngton  25.  D.  C.  ' 

3.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  1713  Receipt 
of  application  by  Commissioner,  u  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

(b)  Transmission  of  application  to  field 
office:  Venflcauon  of  the  applicant's  last 
entry  into  the  United  States  prior  to  April 
30.  1949.  and  any  entries  subsequent  thereto 
shall  be  made  from  Central  Office  records 
where  posaible  and  endorsed  upon  the  origi- 
nal and  duplicate  applications.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  send  the  duplicate  copy  cf 
the  application  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  office  having  Juris- 
diction  over  the  applicants  place  of  real- 
dence. 

4.  Section  171  4  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Szc  171  4  Documents  and  Investigation: 
Upon  receipt  of  the  duplicate  copy  of  the 
application,  the  officer  In  charge  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
office  having  Juriadlctlon  over  the  appli- 
cant s  place  of  resldoQce  shall  advise  the 
applicant  to  obtain  promptly  the  following 
d  >cument8  Two  photographs  as  described  in 
sectlonsSM  1  of  this  chapter,  birth  certificate; 
paasp'irt.  marrla?e  certificate,  if  any;  affida- 
vits of  three  Tltnesses.  preferably  citizens  of 
the  United  States — and  If  the  applicant  is 
employed,  one  from  his  emphr/er — attesting 
to    the    applicant's    good    moral    character; 


police  records  covering  the  period  of  the 
applicant's  residence  in  the  United  States 
and.  where  such  residence  In  the  United 
States  has  been  for  a  period  of  less  than 
5  years,  foreign  police  records.  If  obtainable, 
covering  the  applicants  foreign  residence 
within  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  Form  1-500:  and  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  the  applicant  may  have 
to  establish  his  eligibility  under  section 
171  1.  The  applicant  shall  be  instructed  to 
forward  to  the  officer  in  charge  photostatic 
copies  of  all  documents,  whenever  posaible. 
and  to  submit  the  originals  at  the  time  he 
appears  for  the  hearing  The  officer  in 
charge  shall  obtam  verification  of  the  appli- 
cant's last  entry  into  the  United  States 
prior  to  April  30.  1949.  and  any  entries  sub- 
sequent thereto  where  such  verification  has 
not  been  furnished  by  the  Central  Office 
when  transmitting  the  duplicate  application. 
The  officer  in  charge  shall  also  cause  an 
independent  character  investigation  to  be 
conducted  covering  the  period  of  the  appli- 
cant's residence  in  the  United  States.  Where 
the  applicant  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  in  excess  of  5  years  the 
independent  character  Investigation  shall 
cover  the  laat  5  years  of  such  residence  The 
Investigating  officer  shall  make  a  written  re- 
port of  his  investigation,  to  be  included  in 
the  record  as  provided  In  section  171  5  (d) 
(2). 

5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1715  (a) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "entry 
has"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"entries  have ".  so  the  the  sentence  will 
read  When  the  necessary  entries  have  been 
verified  and  the  documents  required  of  the 
applicant  and  the  report  of  the  investigat- 
ing officer  have  been  submitted,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  notified  to  appear  for  a  hear- 
ing at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  officer  In  charge." 

6.  The  third  sentence  of  subparatrraph  (2) 
of  section  171  5  (di  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "entry  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "entries",  so  that  the  sen- 
tence will  read:  "The  examining  officer  shall 
enter  of  record,  as  exhibits  Identified  by 
number,  the  copy  of  the  application;  the 
documents  presented  by  the  applicant; 
depositions,  if  any;  certifications  and  affi- 
davits submitted  by  the  applicant;  the  writ- 
ten report  of  the  investigation,  and  the  re- 
ports as  to  record  of  applicant's  entries  and 
of  the  entries  of  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  material  to  the  case." 

7.  Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  171.5  (d) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  The  applicant  shall  then  be  interro- 
gated under  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  his 
eligibility  to  be  considered  for  adjustment 
of  Immigration  status  as  a  displaced  person 
residing  in  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  section  171  1. 
Eligibility  of  the  applicant  as  to  subpara- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 171.1  shall  be  comprehensively  covered 
by  oral  interrogation  of  the  applicant  and  of 
the  witnesses  presented  by  him.  if  any 

8  The  first  sentence  of  section  171  6.  Evi- 
dence and  Burden  of  Proof.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948  ■  the  following:    ",  as  amended.". 

This  order  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Re^ls- 
ter.  The  amendatory  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  order  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  various  amendments  to  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948  made  by  Public  Law  555, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  which  was  approved 
on  June  16.  1950.  and  which  became  effective 
on  that  date  Compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (60  Stat  238.  5  U  S  C.  1003) 
relative  to  notice  and  delayed  effective  date 
la  impracticable  and  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  Instance,  since  such  cuin- 
pllance  would  unduly  delay  and  Impede  ths 
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administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  as  amended  by 
the  said  Public  Law  555. 

(Sec.  23.  39  Stat    892.  sec.  24.  43  Stat    166, 
sec.  37.  54  Stat.  675.  8  U   S   C.  102.  222.  458  ) 
I  SEAL  I  A   R.  M.^CKrr, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and    Naturalization. 
Approved:  July  7,  1950. 

PrrroN  Ford, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

|F.  R.  Doc.  50-6037;  Filed,  July  12,  1950; 
8:54  a.  m.l 


Widespread    Exposure    of    Communist 
Support  of  False  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  I  inserted  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  247  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  page  A5419. 

This  deals  with  the  false  peace-peti- 
tion campaien  now  being  sF>onsored  and 
circulated  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
this  country.  I  included  several  excel- 
lent editorials  which  make  it  clear  that 
our  American  press  is  doing  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  providing  the  public 
with  the  facts,  and  warning  patriotic 
and  peace-loving  Americans  against 
giving  any  aid  or  comfort  to  this  cynical 
and  deceptive  piece  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda. 

I  now  want  to  provide  my  colleagues 
With  several  other  equally  effective  edi- 
torials and  they  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23,  1950] 
A  Soviet  Peace  Maneu^te 

In  a  new  effort  to  disarm  the  west  and 
clear  the  road  to  further  Soviet  advances, 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  stepped 
up  the  pace  of  their  peace  offensive  by  or- 
dering Communist  fifth  columns  In  every 
country  to  solicit  mass  signatures  for  a  peti- 
tion which  in  the  name  of  peace  would  ban 
all  atomic  weapons  and  brand  the  govern- 
ment that  first  used  them,  even  In  self- 
defense,  as  an  aggressor.  This  petition  was 
framed  by  the  recent  Communist-sponsored 
World  Congress  of  Peace  Partisans  in  Stock- 
holm and  has  been  approved  with  the  usual 
unanimity  by  the  supreme  Soviet  In  Mos- 
cow. It  Is  such  an  obvious  and  transparent 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  Soviet  record  of 
aggression,  and  to  sabotage  all  efforts  to  ban 
atomic  weapons  under  genuinely  effective 
safeguards,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  curtain  can 
be  taken  In  by  it.  Yet  the  petition  is  ac- 
quiring a  considerable  number  of  signatures 
In  many  countries. 

One  reason  for  this,  pointed  out  by  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energ>-  Commission,  is  the  "silliest 
c'  all  atomic  fallacies'— the  fallacy,  namely, 
that  if  we  disarm,  "then  Soviets  will  be  un- 
der some  irresistible  moral  compulsion  to 
do  likewise."  But  another  and  perhaps  even 
more  potent  reason  Is  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hitlers  Mein  K.impf.  few  p>ersons  outside 
the  Communist  leadership  have  read  or  ab- 
sorbed the  Communist  Meln  Kampf.  as 
written  by  Lenin  and  Stalin.  These  peopjfe 
therefore  do  not  fully  comprehend  Comm.u- 
nist     alms     or     see     through     Communist 


maneuvers.  For  In  these  turgid  volumes 
anyone  may  read  that  Moscow's  aim  is  a 
Communist  ma  tery  of  the  world,  already 
one-third  accomplished,  and  that  In  the 
pursuit  of  Its  final  goal  the  Kremlin  haa 
not  only  repudiated  as  a  matter  of  doctrine 
a"'  western  standards  of  morality  but  has 
made  a  science  of  mendacity  and  Is  using.  In 
Lenin's  words,  "any  ruse,  cunning,  unlawful 
method,  evasion,  and  concealment  of  th& 
truth"  to  gain  its  ends. 

Even  those  unread  in  Leninist -Stalinist 
dialectics  should  have  been  made  wary  by 
recent  history,  and  by  their  own  previous 
experience.  For  the  latest  Soviet  maneuver 
merely  repeats  the  tactics  which  the  Com- 
munists found  useful  in  the  past  and  which 
Hitler  also  tried  to  adapt  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  the  democratic  front 
which  the  Soviets  built  up  everywhere,  after 
adoption  of  the  Trojan  Horse  strategy  In  the 
thirties,  they  are  now  attempting  to  build 
a  peace  front,  or  an  antiatomic  front,  to 
enlist  the  support  of  trusting  people.  Like 
Hitler,  who  constantly  shouted  peace  and 
concluded  Innumerable  nonaggression  pacts 
to  cover  up  his  aggressive  aims,  they  likewise 
pay  lip  service  to  peace,  while  swallowing  one 
country  after  another,  and  offer  any  pact 
that  will  tie  up  their  prospective  victims 
while  leanng  tne  Soviets  themselves  a  free 
hand  to  break  it. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself,  and  explains 
why  there  Is  no  peace,  and  why  the  threaj 
of  atomic  warfare  still  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  all  of  us.  Immediately  after  the  war.  plac- 
ing their  trust  in  paper  agreements  with  the 
Soviets,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic  Chaner 
to  Potsdam,  the  western  powers  disarmed 
to  the  point  of  helplessness  and  pressed  for- 
ward proposals  for  the  abolition  of  atomic 
weapons  as  soon  as  effective  safeguards 
against  their  secret  production  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Yet  the  Soviets  not  only  re- 
tained the  largest  peacetime  armies  In  his- 
tory but  also  proceeded  to  expand  their  ar- 
maments to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and 
to  militarize,  regiment  and  put  in  uniform 
their  entire  nation.  Backed  by  this  military 
preponderance,  they  broke  every  agreement 
they  had  made,  whether  In  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
sabotaged  every  peace  plan  that  did  not  de- 
liver the  nations  involved  Into  their  hands, 
and  expanded  their  slave  empire  to  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  They  blocked,  boycotted, 
and  sabotaged  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
particular,  they  repudiated  the  only  feasible 
plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy  and  aboli- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  advanced  thus  far. 
and  agreed  upon  by  all  nations  except  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  satellites. 

Yet  today  the  Soviets  jxxse  as  the  cham- 
pions of  peace  and  denounce  as  warmongers 
Intended  victims  who  still  have  the  means 
and  the  courage  to  look  to  their  own  de- 
fenses. That,  too  was  one  of  Hitlers  meth- 
ods. It  failed.  There  Is  enough  Intelligence 
and  Instinct  for  self-preservation  left  In  the 
West  to  assure  a  like  failure  ol  this  method, 
when  used  by  the  Sovleu. 

IProm  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  Julv  21, 
19501 

The  Puce  PrrmoNs 

The  most  flagrant  and  effective  campaign 
of  sabotage  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  against  the  security  of  the  American 
people  Is  the  Communist-conceived  peace 
petition  program. 

The  professed  objective  of  the  program, 
which  originated  at  a  Communist  conclave 
In  Stockholm,  Is  to  persuade  all  nations  to 
abstain  from  any  preparation  for  future 
wars,  defensive  or  otherwise. 

But  all  of  the  Communist  nations,  and 
especially  Soviet  Russia,  are  arming  to  the 
hilt,  not  for  defensive  war  obviously,  be- 
cause none  of  them  are  menaced  m  any  man- 


ner, but  plainly  and  bolgly  for  aggressive 
war  as  the  current  war  of  aonquest  In  Korea 
attests. 

So  it  Is  only  the  non-Communist  nations 
which  are  being  abjured  and  persuaded  to 
disarm  and  weaken  themselves  as  the  real 
purpose  of  the  f>eace-petition  program. 

This  Is  being  dont  In  the  hope  and  with 
the  intent  that  they  may  be  easily  and  cheap- 
ly taken  over  by  the  Communists,  as  so  many 
formerly  free  and  sovereign  nations  have 
already  been. 

It  is  a  matter  of  undeviating  record  that 
no  nation  has  ever  accepted  communism 
voluntarily,  all  of  the  satellite  nations  hav- 
ing been  overwhelmed  by  Communist  In- 
vasion or  having  been  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist betrayal. 

As  fast  as  the  non-Communist  nations  be- 
come weak  enough  they  will  be  overrun  by 
Communist  hordes  or  betrayed  by  Com- 
munist traitors,  and  the  only  reason  the 
Stockholm  peace  petition  program  was  In- 
itiated was  to  make  more  nations  weaker 
more  speedily. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  the  one  Nation 
in  all  the  world  the  Communists  most  desire 
to  take  over,  it  has  been  inevitable  that  the 
Communist  peace  petitions  should  be  most 
assiduously  circulated  among  the  American 
people. 

Every  American  should  be  told,  and  must 
understand,  as  National  Commander  George 
N.  Craig  of  the  American  Legion  warns,  that 
his  signature  on  the  Communist  i>eace  peti- 
tions constitutes  his  support  of  the  sinister 
scheme  of  our  Communist  enemies  "to 
soften  up  the  minds,  morale  and  will  power 
of  the  American  people  to  resist  aggression." 

Professing  peaceful  purposes,  the  sponsors 
of  the  petitions  are  the  willing  agents  of  the 
one  nation  on  earth  today  which  is  obstruct- 
ing peace  and  committing  acts  of  violence 
and  aggression  against  its  helpless  neighbors. 

Proposing  disarmament  and  unprepared- 
ness  for  war.  their  only  loyalty  Is  to  Soviet 
Russia,  which  has  6.000.000  men  under 
arms  today,  although  no  other  nation  In  the 
world  contemplates  aggression  against  Rus- 
sia and  few  are  even  capable  of  p)oslng  a 
serious  threat  against  Russian  security. 

No  loyal  American  will  knowingly  lend 
himself  to  a  movement  which  has  the  weak- 
ening and  undermining  and  destruction  of 
his  country  as  its  real  and  only  object. 

Let  no  American  be  deceived  by  the  peace- 
ful professions  of  those  who,  wittingly  or 
otherwise  are  doing  the  evil  work  of  our 
enemies. 

(From  the  Dally  Kennebec  Journal  (Augus- 
ta, Maine)    of  Monday,  July  24,  1950) 
Phony  PrrmoN 

A  million  Americans  In  40  States  have 
signed  their  names  to  a  world-peace  petition 
specifically  aimed  at  outlawing  atomic  weap- 
ons. Probably  not  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand of  the  signers  realized  that  this  cam- 
paign Is  being  run  by  the  United  States 
Communist  Pany  and  is  Moscow  inspired. 

The  peace  proposal  was  adopted  last 
spring  at  a  Stockholm  meeting  ol  the  Parti- 
sans of  Peace,  a  Communist -sponsored  In- 
ternational organization.  Since  then  it  has 
been  circulated  widely  In  Europe,  Asia,  and 
now  America.  Many  millions  ol  signatures 
have  been  obtained. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  properly 
branded  the  whole  effort  as  fraudulent  and 
cynical.  He  pointed  out  that  Just  before 
the  North  Koreans  attacked  South  Korea.  It 
was  reported  half  the  population  of  North 
Korea  had  signed  the  petition. 

This  proposal  Is  still  going  the  rounds  In 
America.  Often  it  bears  the  cloiik  of  labor- 
union  sanction,  though  the  nature  of  such 
sponsorship  Is  usually  quite  vague. 

From  here  on  out.  every  American  will  do 
well    If   he   turns   away   from   his   door  the 
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Commnniet  liupetlallMn. 

And  anybody  who  ilsns  the  petnkm  la  also 
aporoTing  the  Oomamnist  definition  cf  wax 
criminal,  a  definition  which  Korea  has 
proved  to  be  as  ptMoy  as  th£  Commnslrt 
deflnition  ot 


iin  Oeal(7 


fTtooa  the  Cletelar.^i   Fla. 
cf  July  la,  I'j'j^i 
SiurzMr.  Not  Pt*c« 

Per  -"<»— ^  BusEian  and  sa:el!ite  jjrxjpa.- 
g&nda  baa  dotad  on  xins  pe&ce  mc'  e  All  the 
technique*  of  tbe  Suaslan  prop»nuida  mlH. 
which  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  lata 
unlamenred  Berr  Doktor  Joee;  GoebbeU ,  hare 
be*n  mrjstered  for  this  drive. 

Iifi  purpose  is  clear — to  paint  the  United 
States  and  the  Wtst  in  general  as  "Im- 
pertalUtlc  aggressors"  and  the  Riuslaiis  and 
their  allies  aa  peace-lortng  states. 

OMTlccked  U  the  fact^-ahout  whUh  the 
jnllUons  unrlcr  Scrlet  control  nerer  were 
a  ware — thii:  RuaaU  Itsell  put  up  the  barrier 
to  "itrlct  ln:<malional  control"  of  avjmic 
resources. 

Tiie  plans  ma-de  through  the  United  Ka- 
ticrj  were  autcn-i-ically.  and  out-ot-nan'l. 
rejected  by  ihe  rci^etentatlves  of  the  dlcva- 


n-Tihip  that  new  has  the  temerity  to  talk 
of  r**re 

When  It  comes  to  covering  aagresslon  with 
fals*  wcTds.  the  Russians  are  past  masters. 
H;t>r  always  promiaad  peace  provided  It  was 
his  kind  of  psatfC  Tbe  Russians  are  slicker. 
Tbey  make  tb*  paace-seeking  per.  pies  of  the  . 
wco-id  believe  they  are  protecUng  "a  people's" 
peace. 

The  peace  bulW-up  Is  today  belne  used  as 
a  coTcr  to  c.^-s*  oTer  Rwslan  agirression 
throiKCh  the  North  Koreans.  Yet  if  peace  is 
itwlrrsl  it  could  be  restored  st  a  word  from 
tike  Kremlin.  The  United  States  has  an  ob- 
Uaition  to  make  ihis  clear  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  before  more  are  deluded  by  this 
wrtrtdal  pe^ce. 

Tbe  Russian  organs.  Pravda  and  Izvestia. 
and  Moscow  harp  ceaselessly  on  the  theme. 
CS^aracterlstic  Is  a  sta:emeni  on  the  radio  the 
other  day  from  a  Pravda  editor.  Sabolev : 

-I  Tote  against  war — and  this  is  net  merely 
a  matter  cf  words.  It  means  that  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I  shall  stop  the 
trauis;  I  shall  refuse  to  unload  the  ships 
carrying  war  materials;  I  shall  not  supply 
fuel' for  the  planes:  I  shjdl  se:2e  the  arms 
of  the  mercenanes;  I  shall  not  allow  my  sen 
or  my  husband  to  go  to  war;  I  shall  deju-ive 
the  nunisters  of  food.  dnnk.  telephones. 
transport,  and  coal.  Let  those  who  are  drag- 
ging us  into  war  do  the  fighting  themselves." 
Sabotage,  not  of  the  aggresaors.  but  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tior:^  who  are  unifying  to  put  down  aggres- 
sion. This  sort  of  peace  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians dear  ««iHT^g  to  world  conquest.  lis 
brazen,  lying  enormity  is  fl.-ibbergasting.  It 
is  against  this  kind  of  peace  that  the  free 
pec^les  of  the  wcrld  must  organise  to  insure 
true  peace,  for  the  Moscow  peace  is  the  yc>ke 
cf  totalitarian  slavery. 

IFrom  the  Omaha  Sunday  World  Herald  of 
Sunday.  July  16.   l»50l 
That  "Piacr"  PrrrnoM 

The  curious  thing  aoout  the  "peace  peil- 
Ucn"  is  that  it  is  not  a  peace  peuiioa  at 
all.  but  a  devlcus  bit  cf  Communist  propa- 
ganda. The  "outlawing"  of  the  atom  bomb 
that  the  petition  calls  for  is  not  the  sort 
proixwed  in  the  Baruch  report  and  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  United 
nations — that  is.  outlawing  with  Interna- 
tlocial  inspection.  It  Is  "outlawing"  a  la 
Rnsse — that  is.  the  United  States  would 
throw  away  Its  atom  bombs  on  the  mere 
promlee  of  the  Russians  to  do  likewise.  Since 
the  Sussi&ns  have  kept  no  promises  up  to 
now  iiiileie  it  suited  their  convenience,  no 
sensible  person  would  have  confidence  In 
thdr  promiae  to  threw  a-xray  atom  bombs. 


RECORD 

Commanists  InTkde  Mississippi 


IFrom  the  A-lar.ta   (Ga.>   Constitution] 

COMML'ylST    PaOPACAJfDA    DOCSK  T    FOOL    M«NT 

Tbe  encouraging  jispect  of  the  apprehen- 
sion erf  the  woman  charged  with  soliciting 
■Ignatures  to  the  Communist  Stockholm 
peace  proposal  petition  Is  that  her  efforts 
were  met  by  citlze.is  alert  to  the  ways  or  the 
Communicte  and  their  sympathizers  and  the 
police  promptly  called. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  Commu- 
nist autho.-s  of  the  petition  omit  aggression, 
such  as  that  by  Communist  troopo  In  Korea, 
from  the  categ'jry  of  criminal  acts.  The  So- 
viet Union's  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  is 
low  compared  to  thu  country  s  But  by  the 
terms  of  t.ils  pe'.ltlon  S'jvlet  troops  could 
overrun  every  country  In  Asia  and  Europe 
with  tanks  and  infantry  and  TNT  bombf.  as 
Communlsu  have  done  in  S'juth  Korta,  with- 
out being  labeled  a  "war  criminal"  It  would 
be  criminal  only  to  resist  aggression  with 
atomic  bombs. 

Aj!  adroit  as  is  O^^mmunlst  propaganda.  It 
Is  difllcull  for  It  to  deceive  many  i:.  a  c  un- 
try   where   I«ciual  mformaliun  is  available. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr  R.ANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
boys  are  eriiiaced  in  ftghtinR  communism 
abroad,  it  seems  to  be  running  rampant 
here  in  the  United  States. 

On  last  Tuesday  representatives  of  a 
well-known  Communtst-front  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Congress, 
headed  by  a  well-known  Communist 
named  Aubrey  Grossman,  invaded  Mis- 
sissippi and  attempted  to  browbeat  the 
Governor  of  that  State.  Hon.  Fielding 
Wright,  into  violating  his  oath  cf  office. 
Governor  Wright  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  sending  these  Reds 
to  jail,  and  keeping:  them  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  emergency. 

This  so-called  Civil  Rights  Coi-vgress 
^as  cited  as  subversive  and  commu- 
nistic by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Umted  States  in  his  letters  to  the  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  which  were  released 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, on  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  this  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  among  other 
things,  says: 

Having  adopted  a  line  of  militant  skull- 
duggery against  the  United  States  with  the 
close  of  World  War  11.  the  Communist  Party 
has  set  up  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress  for  the 
purpose  cf  protecting  those  of  Its  nembers 
who  run  afoul  of  the  law.  This  new  project 
was  founded  at  a  conference  held  In  Detroit 
on  April  27-28.  1946.  effectuating:  the  merger 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense  i  nd  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutlor  al  Lib- 
erties. The  latter  orsanizatlons  had  been  so 
badly  discredited  by  repeated  exposue  as  to 
injure  their  usefulness  In  the  nev.'.y  en- 
vlsai^ed  campali^n  of  Communist  lawlessness. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  In  many  In- 
stances are  the  same  as  those  of  its  predeces- 
sor  organizations. 

It  has  been  a  time-honored  Conrmunl.'"! 
tactic  to  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  for  c  vil  lib- 
erties precisely  at  a  moment  when  boldest  at- 
tacks upon  democracy  are  lntend<d.  In- 
variably this  appeal  finds  a  response  among 
Communist  sympathizers  and  in  ;enuous 
professional  bleeding  hearts,  who  would 
rather  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  their  coun- 
try than  do  violence  to  the  Communist  con- 
ception of  civil  liberties  as  applied  to  the 
United  States.  For  some  curious  reason 
these  standards  are  never  applied  to  \ny  ter- 
ritory under  the  Communist  dlctatr  rshlp. 

Remember,  this  is  the  same  Commu- 
nist outfit  that  marched  on  P«ekskill, 
N  y.,  sometime  ago,  over  the  protest  of 
patriotic  ex-servicemen,  whom  this  gang 
has  been  attempting  to  p«  rsecute 
through  tlie  courts  of  New  Yo.-k  ever 
since. 

If  anybody  has  any  doubt  about  this 
man,  Aubrey  Grossman,  being  i  Com- 
munist and  an  enemy  of  this  <  ountry, 
lei  me  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
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ing  report  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amencan  Activities,  which  says: 

The  Worker,  Sunday  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist Dally  Worker,  for  June  20,  1948  (p.  4, 
sec.  3),  contains  an  article  written  by  Aubrey 
Grossman,  identified  as  an  organizer  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  mission  section  of 
San  Francisco.  The  article  Is  entitled  "Some 
of  Our  Fundamental  Tasks." 

In  other  words,  this  same  Aubrey 
Gros.sman  was  a  Communist  organizer 
in  San  Francisco  2  years  ago,  and  it 
seems  that  he  is  following  the  same  pro- 
gram in  New  York  now. 

This  same  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  says  further: 

Aubrey  Grossman's  party  membership  is 
al^o  revealed  In  the  Dally  People's  World  of 
May  17,  1948.  page  3,  which  states  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  delegation  against  the 
Mundt-Nixon  antl-Communlst  bill.  The 
Dally  People's  World  Is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party  on  the  west  coast. 

On  a  list  of  Communist  Party  officials  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  by  Walter  S.  Steele  during  his 
testimony  in  public  hearings  on  July  21, 
1947.  Aubrey  Grossman  s  name  appears  as 
the  educational  dlrecttr  of  the  Communist 
Party.  San  Francisco.  (Testimony  of  Walter 
S.  Steele  regarding  Communist  activities  iu 
the  United  States,  p.  13.) 

He  is  not  just  a  new  convert  to  the 
Communist  Party,  but  has  been  a  mem- 
ber probably  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
this  country.  This  same  report  to  the 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities 
says  that: 

Aubrey  Grossman,  whose  address  is  given 
as  864  South  Lucerne.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  , 
was  a  sig-ier  of  Communist  Party  petition 
No.  59C  in  1932. 

And  the  report  further  states  that: 

Iu  1941,  Aubrey  Grossman  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  statement  which  urged  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Communist  Party,  as  shown  by  the  Dally 
Worker  of  March  5,  1941  (p  2). 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  April  3. 
1941  (p  3).  Aubrey  Grossman  conducted  the 
defense  of  ^arry  Bridges  In  the  second  de- 
portation proceedings.  His  photo  appeared 
in  the  Dally  Worker  in  connection  with  this 
article  His  photo  also  appeared  In  the  Peo- 
ple's World  of  June  30.  1944  (p.  6),  with  his 
client,  Harry  Bridges. 

The  October  28.  1947.  issue  of  People's 
World  (p.  4)  revealed  that  Aubrey  Grossman 
was  the  campaign  manager  lor  the  Oleta 
O'Connor  Yates  for  supervisor  committee. 
Oleta  O'Connor  Yates  was  named  *o  the  Peo- 
ple's World  of  August  16.  1947  tp.  3).  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1947  she  was  the  Communist 
candidate  for  county  chairman.  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  shown  by  the  Daily  People's  World 
of  September  18.  1947  (p.  1). 

It  is  useless  to  burden  the  House  with 
further  recitation  of  the  Communist  ac- 
tivities of  this  man.  Aubrey  Grossman. 

Everybody  knows  that  communism  in 
this  country  is  trea.=:on:  and  that  it  is 
time  these  traitors  were  rounded  up,  de- 
ported to  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  or  sent  to  prison  where  they  can- 
not endanger  the  security  of  the  Nation 
or  jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  service- 
men who  are  risking  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  our  country. 


Where  To  Sare  Another  $5,000,000,000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  timely  and  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  printed  in  its  editions  of  July 
27,  1950: 

Where  To  Save  Anotheh  $5,000,000,000 

We  have  something  here  for  the  special 
attention  of  Representative  C.'^.rl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  even  more  special  atten- 
tion of  the  American  taxpayer,  whose  money 
Is  involved. 

It  is  a  proposal  to  enforce  the  saving  of 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  now  being  thrown  away 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 

Two  days  ago  the  Times-Herald  showed 
how.  by  proper  operation  of  entirely  civil 
functions  of  Government.  Congress  can  find 
the  $10,000,000,000  Mr.  Truman  asks  as  down 
payment  on  his  blunders. 

This  $5,000,000,000  here  mentioned  is  alto- 
gether separate  and  apart  from  that,  and  is 
all  to  be  taken  out  of  the  waste,  and  worse, 
within  the  military  system.  The  method  Is 
well  kno'A-n  and  has  the  very  highest  author- 
ity t>ehlnd  It. 

It  is  peculiar  that  Mr.  Truman,  therefore, 
should  have  sent  to  Congress  a  message  for 
$5,000,000,000  in  added  taxes  without  having 
put  this  saving  Into  effect. 

There  Is  nothing  magic  about  the  $5,000- 
000.000  savings  plan.  Anybody  Interested 
can  find  out  the  facts  by  examining  the  re- 
ports of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  looking  at  hearings  on  H.  R. 
321,  held  In  May  1949,  by  the  Arnied  Services 
Committee. 

NO  MACIC   IN  THE   METHOD 

This  proposition,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Representative  Jack  Z.  Anderson  ( Repub- 
lican), of  California.  Is  entitled  A  bill  to 
promote  more  economical  and  efficient  use 
Of  the  Nation's  resources  by  providing  for  a 
single  supply  catalog  system  for  the  National 
Military  Establishment" 

Now,  everybody  In  the  United  States  of 
America  has  some  time  or  other  heard  how 
the  Government  hoards  and  misplaces  sup- 
plies so  that  one  agency  pays  vast  sums  for 
items  that  another  agency  has  in  surplus. 

And  every  man  and  woman  who  was  In 
uniform  during  World  Wars  I  and  II  can  tes- 
tify that  nowhere  Is  this  practice  worse  than 
among  the  military. 

Thus  It  Is  that  ever  since  World  War  I  ex- 
perts on  purch.ising  and  supply  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  single  catalog  for  listing  the 
variegated  materials  used  In  the  operations 
of  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces. 

Once  listed  that  way,  the  things  needed  by 
the  fighting  forces  can  be  located  promptly 
and  moved  as  required  for  the  safety'  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Simple?  Yes.  Logical?  Yes.  Prom  World 
War  I  down  to  the  present,  nobody  has  ever 
yet  come  forward  to  oppose  the  single  catalog 
system,  or  to  show  anything  better. 

HOOVER    REPORT    GnXS    THI    FACTS 

Here  Is  what  the  Hoover  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  catalog  says : 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  in  terms 
that  are  unmistakable,  serve  notice  on  the 


bureaus  and  technical  ser'vlces  that  a  stand- 
ard catalog  shall  be  speedily  prepared  and 
adopted;  after  its  preparation  it  must  be 
used  in  all  supply  operations  of  all  bureaus 
and  technical  services  without  modification; 
and  that  each  bureau  and  technical  service 
must  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalog 
by  accepting  and  promptly  completing 
cataloging  assignments  by  the  agency  In 
whatever  commodity  classes  it  Is  made  the 
cognizant  body.     •     •      • 

"Simplification  undoubtedly  can  be 
achieved  and  It  must  be  If  this  undertaking 
universally  recognized  by  military  authorities 
as  of  crucial  Importance  to  national  defense 
is  to  be  completed  and  made  effective  within 
the  work  schedule  of  4  years." 

That  was  the  case  put  to  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  when  It  convened.  Representative 
Anderson's  bill.  H.  R.  321,  was  designed  to 
make  this  policy  law. 

Hearings  were  begun  on  May  11,  1949,  but 
were  closed  dOTn  without  conclusion.  The 
theory  was  to  give  the  military  a  year  In 
which  to  show  progress. 

COUTiTS   MARTIAL   ARE  IN   ORDER 

Well,  the  year  Is  up.  The  Job  Is  not  being 
done,  even  though  Congress  in  this  present 
session  passed  a  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  97) 
on  Mr.  Andersons  motion,  declaring  the 
catalog  "Congressional  policy."  And  now  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  being  drafted  into 
another  period  of  overseas  wars,  high  taxes 
being  shot  up  higher  still,  vast  amounts  of 
material  wealth  consumed  In  machinery  of 
war.  and  lowered  living  standards  for  every- 
body. 

It  is  a  scandal  of  first  importance  that  the 
Hoover  commission's  recommendations,  as 
above,  have  not  been  put  In  force  already, 
and  that  now  the  defense  bureaucracy  is 
looking  to  the  Korean  war  as  an  "emergency" 
excuse  to  drop  the  whole  thing. 

If  the  catalog  should  be  postponed  any 
further,  some  high-class  courts  martial  are 
going  to  be  In  order. 

There  Is  Just  no  excuse  for  the  people's 
money  being  wasted  in  this  matter  and  Con- 
gress, as  the  agency  which  both  spends  the 
money  and  fixes  the  taxes.  Is  squarely  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  enforcing  a  correction. 


Report  From  West  Coast  Upon  False 
Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS  .^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     y^ 

Thursday.  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
two  excellent  articles  appearing  in  the 
Oregonian  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
last  week. 

The  first  is  by  Al  McCready.  staff 
WTiter  of  that  paper,  under  the  headline 
"Reed  College  students.  Progressive 
Party  members  circulate  Cormnunist- 
sponsored  world  peace  petition."  For 
emphasis  I  want,  to  quote  a  portion  of 
the  statement  of  Gus  Hall,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Cormnunist  Party  of  the 
United  States  who  ha.s  succeeded  Eugene 
Dennis  as  the  No.  1  Communist  during 
Dennis'  confinement  in  jail: 

I  want  to  state  as  emphatically  as  I  can 
that   the  Communist  Party   must  get  into 
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this  cairpAlfTi  »*  *^  hiiT»  n*r«-  eTiT«>»d  on* 

ccntxml    tAjJc   at   tb«   p»rtT.     Thar*   wlU    be 

No  MNrtet>  DJ  sec- 

li  «nM|»to(i  from 

vtth  tb*  mmaimnm  MMrgr  ic 


I  abo  v~&nt  to  quot«  for  p&rticul&r  at- 
tention ibe  following  tvo  parsers  pns 
from  the  statement  by  Dr.  Prank  Munk. 
of  Reed  GoOegre.  an  outstanding  oppo- 
ner.t  of  communiaai: 

ETcry  signature  viH  be  oaed  abroad  as 
*«tHwnT»ttiftr>  it  wiU  be  ;.»tea  as  proot  that 
the  Asiertcan  paopte  f  mipo— d  to  aiding 
Um  United  Vatiorv*  In  its  cOortt  to  retain 

pMTf  •-  F  -  ^  a  itftMif  of  the  stz'enj:th 

of  cr: ,.:    ^-.  ii--u  Dear-ocann:u:xisni  is  liiii 

conir  ■  — 

f'  e.-y  ^  .^caiure  marks  a  vote  o!  encouFSge- 
mer*  .  .T  rijore  Soviet  acgresskm  and  brings 
vorld  war  m  that  much  nearer. 

The  editor  included  with  the  anicle  a 
reproducuon  of  the  petiuon  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  highly  commended  for  tak- 
ing this  means  of  adnsing  the  reading 
public  <rf  the  appearance  of  the  petition 
so  that  they  could  identify  it.  The  full 
articie  is.  as  follows: 
inx»n  the   Oegcr.-.an.   d   Ftiday.   July   21. 

19501 
Rxz=>   Cc^iiicr   SrrDEfTs    Pvxaxsszvr   Paitt 

>|"*^»P»   ClMCn-kTZ   C-OMMCNIST-SPOKiOaED 

•  By  a:  McCresdy* 

Copies  cI  tiie  C::i^r-.wr:ist-spcnsored 
8:ocl:holm  peace  petluon  are  mating  their 
appearance  in  Poniand. 

OrJT  a  fe-v  of  the  petitions  have  been  dr- 
cui&'-ec  m  the  c:tf  since  Portland  Com- 
munu*^  and  Lhelr  supporters  began  Iraport- 
Ir-f  :!:e".  f  -.  N^-ar  Tcrk  fieveral  weel:s  ago. 
but  p.aj.i  i^t  i.  -'.  ■-  i-z  &  high-voZtage  cam- 
paign to  oc:^.;.  .aikIs  of  signatures  lo- 
cally, the  Oreb.....i^  :«*s  learned. 

Former: J  known  as  the  World  Peace  Ap- 
peal, the  petit  Kins  call  for  the  outlawing  cf 
atomic  weapons  and  the  ptinisbmen*  as  a 
war  criminal  of  any  nation  which  flrsi  uses 
them. 

The  CommunL-t-controKed  World  Com- 
mittee in  Defense  of  Peace  issued  the  appeal 
last  March  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  the 
third  of  a  series  of  International  conferences 
held  to  promote  the  conception  that  Soviet 
Russia  wants  peace  and  the  Western  Powers 
are  &«iber-ra*.ti;r.2   imperialists. 

coMimnfiT  EACKUffG  xx:oaszs 

The  petitions,  dramatically  headed  "Yotir 
hand  can  step  atcclc  war*  Sl^n  far  ptace'" 
already  have  been  sicr^ed  by  many  thorxsands 
of  United  St  a  lea  ciiizei-s,  u^'mt  cf  them 
probably  tgnordnt  c?  thei.-  EponaorsUp.  m 
the  optnkm  at  proounent  Portlandsrs  willing 
to  speak  out  agshm  tbe  nsnfmnt. 

That  the  Communist  Party  Is  barking  the 
petitions  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  ftJi  text 
o'  the  Wor'.d  Peace  Appeal  is  reprinted  in  a 
current  issue  't  the  magazine  Polltlca!  Af- 
fairs, accompanied  by  a  len^.hy  article  on 
the  petitions  by  Ous  Hall,  generai  aefretary 
of  the  Communist  Par'y  ut  liie  Umted 
States. 

Ha::,  who  succeeded  Euijei^e  O^nnu  as  Bk>. 
I  Communist  in  the  country  wben  the  latter 
went  to  )all.  had  this  to  say  about  the  more- 
ment : 

"I  wart  to  state  as  emphatically  ai  I  can 
that  the  Commtinist  Party  must  fet  into 
thi2  c^mpaucn  as  we  have  never  entered  one 
before.  This  is  one  central  campaiga.  and 
n-'t  the  circulation  of  wparaie  petitions  in 
different  cities  and  Statea.  as  has  been  tha 
case  thus  far 

"This  must  become  the  central  task  of  the 
party.  There  will  be  no  eaeepticn  to  this. 
No  district,  no  section,  no  club,  no  mem- 


ber l.<  exempted  from  parttcipatton  with  the 
niaxiiiium  er.erjry  m  this  c-;imp;ugn. 

LBB  woaa  KsoriazD 

"Each  section  and  club  will  work  out  a 
plan  for  the  coUectk>n  of  sifcuaturee.  This 
meaixs  tag  work,  house-to-house  caava&.<iln$;. 
ringing  door  bells.  It  will  take  thou&inds  of 
nteetings.  speaking  at  unions,  churches, 
clubs,  county  fairs."' 

Oregvin*8  estimated  275  Communist  Party 
m*a-.bers  can  be  expected  to  respond  with 
Ttgor  to  this  directive,  said  Capt.  William 
Browne.  Portland  chief  of  detectives  and 
head  of  the  Oregmi  American  Legion's  anti- 
subversive  efforts. 

•The  Soviet  Union  fears  the  atom  bomb. 
which  they  apparently  do  not  have  in  any 
great  qtiantities  as  yet.  The  Communists 
rbrloxttly  hope  that  theee  petitions  will  mold 
world  sentiment  against  atomic  weapons  and 
restrain  the  United  States  fram  using  the 
bomb  in  the  defease  of  itself  or  its  allies, 
while  giving  the  U.  S  S  R.  time  to  build  up 
its  own  weapons,    Browne  said. 

Wbile  no  formal  committee  seems  to  have 
been  organized  as  yet  in  Portland  to  promote 
tbe  petitions,  mdividur.ls  and  small  groups 
have  been  quietly  gathering  signatures  here 
for  several  weeks. 

raocKESsrrr  p.orrr  Acrrvr 

Involved  in  the  local  petition  movement 
s:?  far  are  Progressive  Party  members,  sev- 
e.-ul  Reed  College  students  and  ex-students, 
members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  and 
members  of  iid-age-pension  groups. 

First  steps  toward  organizing  Portland 
young  people  to  push  the  petitions  have 
been  taken  by  a  Reed  College  contingent 
calling  itself  the  youth  pe^ce  group. 

It  held  3  strategy  meeting  Tuesday  night 
at  the  YMCA.  In  ro^m  reserved  by  Homer 
L  Owen  and  Kyt>  Scott.  Plans  were  made 
to  send  a  mimeographed  letter  to  Portland 
ycrung  peoples'  groups  such  as  the  Epworth 
League.  Christian  Endeavor.  YMCA.  and 
Y^C.\  organizations  urging  suppxjrt  for  the 
peace  petition. 

Q»en  was  identified  as  a  1950  Reed  grad- 
uate who  served  3  years  in  the  .\rmy.  He 
quit  school  temporarily  in  1946  to  become  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture He  wa»presldent  of  the  Students-for- 
Wallace  organization  at  Reed  and  was  active 
in  the  Pr'jgressive  Citizens  of  America,  which 
later  became  the  Progressive  Party. 

Miss  Scott  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Arthur 
F  Scott,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Reed  and 
coordinator  of  Portland's  emergency  radio- 
logical monitoring  team  in  the  civil  defense 
setup. 

TkTHTM       DAVCHTTa     DISACRCT 

Miss  Scott  said  she  and  her  father  don't 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  peace  appeal  pciiiion. 
AElced  if  she  is  a  Communist,  she  replied: 

"Ko;  net  In  the  least.  But  I  am  in  favor 
of  peace  and  I  think  if  an  issue  is  an  im- 
portant one  we  can  ignore  the  sponsorship. 
After  all.  the  Communist  Party  also  favors 
FEPC  legislation,  and  this  does  nut  prevent 
non -Communists  from  supporting  it.  also." 

No  friend  of  the  Stockholm  peace  appeal 
or  Its  adherents.  Dr.  Scott  termed  it  a  ruse 
which  may  result  in  the  intimidation  of 
many  unsuspecting  Portlanders  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  connection  between  the 
Kiemlin  and  the  peace  proposal  and  how  it 
has  been  used  to  the  advantage  of  Com- 
munisu   in   European  countries.  " 

His  attitude  was  shared  by  Dr.  Frank 
Munk.  Reed  prolessor  vi  political  science, 
who  said  there  is  "dani^er  that  honest,  loyal. 
and  well-meaning  citizens  may  be  misled 
Into  signing  tbe  documents  and  thus  become 
accessories  to  one  of  the  most  colossal  and 
successful  hoaxes  of  modern  history  " 

aiAL    FtntPOBE    NOT    PZACl 

The  petition,  he  said,  is  the  latest  stage 
of  a  movement  going  on  since  1948  by  the 
pTirtlsans  of  Peace,  a  Communist-spawned  ur- 


iraniaatlon  controlled  by  Comlnfom,  (Com- 
munist Information  bureau)  headqu  irters  m 
Bucharest. 

"The  real  purpose  of  the  "peace'  movement 
is  not  peace,  but  achievement  of  deflniie 
power-political  objectives,"  he  paid. 

The  objectives,  as  listed  by  Mr.  M\..nk: 

1.  The  petition  acts  as  a  smoke  screen, 
picturing  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  gre  it  advo- 
cate of  peace  while  It  continues  to  resort  to 
"naked  acts  of  .iggre.'^lon."  such  as  Ir  Czech- 
oslovakia m  194a  and  Korea  in  1950. 

2.  It  Is  supposed  to  weaken  the  fiont  de- 
fending genuine  freedom  and  democracy  by 
creating  dissension,  vacillation,  and  doubts, 
and  thereby  impair  Us  ability  to  act 

3  It  gives  the  Communist  Party  i.  list  of 
names  from  which  additional  cadres  3f  party 
workers  can  be  recruited. 

4.  It  commiu  nonparty  members  .o  asso- 
ciation with  party  activities  and  mak*s  them 
susceptible  to  ail  sorts  of  subtle,  oi  not  so 
subtle,  pressures  in  the  future. 

von  ENCouaACEs  u.  s.  s    a. 

"Every  signature  will  be  used  abroad  as 
ammunition;  It  will  be  taken  as  pnof  that 
the  American  people  are  opposed  tc  aiding 
the  United  Nations  in  its  effort  to  retain 
pence  in  Korea,  and  as  proof  of  the  strength 
of  communism  and  near-communisn.  in  this 
country. 

"Every  signature  marks  a  vote  of  encour- 
agement for  more  Soviet  aggression  and 
brings  world  war  III  that  much  nearer,"  he 
declared. 

Prominent  In  the  Reed  campus  propeti- 
tion  movement  is  Dell  Hymes.  23-vear-old 
ex-Proeresslve  Party ite  and  an  ex-GI  who 
served  l'^  years  in  Korea's  occupaticn  force. 

A  1950  Reed  graduate.  Hymes  said  he  has 
been  taking  time  out  from  rehearsal.;  for  his 
part  in  the  college  summer  theater  produc- 
tion of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  to  get 
signatures  on  peace  petitions. 

PARTY    MEMBERSHIP    DENIED 

He  said  he  first  learned  of  the  peace  appeal 
from  Mrs.  Margie  Owen,  secretary  to  the 
Reed  College  dean  of  men  and  wor.ien  and 
the  wife  of  Homer  Owen. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  i)etitions 
were  sponsored  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  circulate  them,  even  LI  they  were. 

•  On  this  issue,  I  would."  he  said.  "I  feel 
U  we  get  a  great  many  signatures  an  peti- 
tions to  outlaw  the  atom  bomb,  It  will  put 
Russia  In  the  hole  and  make  It  difficult  for 
her  to  continue  to  refuse  to  agree  "o  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  ' 

Hymes  said  he  Is  not  a  Communist  Party 
member. 

"I  was  asked  to  join,  but  I  refused,"  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Owen  ;ind  Miss 
Scott.  Hymes  said  the  Youth  Peare  group 
membership  includes  Mlml  Weeks,  a  Reed 
junior,  and  Duff  Dretzln,  a  scnlur. 

While  the  Progressive  Party  has  'aken  no 
official  stand  on  the  petitions.  Ir  dividual 
members  are  making  plans  to  clrculrte  them. 

Paul  Lehmann.  3419  Northeast  Illghtleth 
Avenue,  chairman  of  the  party  pension  com- 
mittee, said  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion at  a  party  meeting  His  fellc  w  mem- 
bers were  enthusiastic  about  the  appeal,  he 
said,  adding  that  he  Intends  to  t:et  some 
Signatures  on  his  copy. 

Lawrence  Lusk.  Gardiner.  Oreg.,  serving  as 
volunteer  secretary  in  the  Progressive  Party 
headquarter?!  In  Portland,  said  "a  great 
many"  Progresslveltes  Intend  to  push  the 
petitions  as  individuals. 

A  decision  to  make  the  campaign  a  formal 
part  of  the  Oregon  party  program  may  be 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee in  Portland  Saturday,  he  said. 

SALXM  WOMEN  ACTIVE 

Each  recent  edition  of  the  Progressive 
Party's  natloriPl  newspaper.  The  National 
Guardian,    has    featured    an    advertisement 
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Inviting  readers  to  write  to  the  Peace  Infor- 
mation Center,  post  office  box  349,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  for  copies 
of  the  anti-atom  petition. 

Other  pioneer  petition  pushers  in  the 
Progressive  ranks  Include  two  Salem  women. 
Mrs.  Maude  Morlan  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Formick, 
members  of  the  Townsend  Club  and  the 
Salem  Progressive  Club,  according  to  party 
spokesmen. 

John  M.  Dyhr,  chairman  of  the  Portland 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  said  several  of  his 
members  are  Interested  in  the  movement. 

"I  have  signed  one  of  the  petitions,  and 
I  expect  to  begin  circulating  them."  he  said. 

First  of  the  three  International  confer- 
ences which  produced  the  peace  appeal  was 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
March  1949.  Speakers  at  this  conference 
castigated  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Marshall 
plan.  and  "Anglo-American  capitalist 
imperialism. " 

ROBESON  SPEECH  RECALLED 

The  second  was  In  Paris  April  20  to  23, 
1949.  A  high  light  of  this  meet,  sponsored 
by  Communists  and  their  front  organiza- 
tions, was  a  speech  by  Paul  Robeson.  Ameri- 
can singer,  in  which  he  declared  American 
Negroes  never  would  go  to  war  against  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  one  of  the  United 
States  cities  where  the  petitions  are  being 
distributed.  Editor  Wallace  Carroll  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  found  an  effective 
antidote. 

According  to  Columnist  Marquis  Chllds, 
the  newspaper  editor  promptly  started  a  peti- 
tion of  his  own. 

Editor  Carroll's  counterlrrltant,  dubbed 
the  "appeal  for  true  peace."  said  the  Korean 
war  is  a  danger  to  peace,  and  called  on  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  per- 
suade »he  North  Korean  forces  to  obey  the 
United  Nations  and  return  to  their  starting 
point. 

"We  believe  the  governments  and  individ- 
uals who  proclaim  their  devotion  to  peace 
can  prove  that  devotion  by  using  their  influ- 
ence to  stop  the  Korean  war  in  this  way," 
the  petition  said. 

The  article  Saturday  is  by  Dr.  Prank 
Munk.  It  appears  with  an  editorial  no- 
tation that  he  was  among  those  quoted 
In  the  previous  full  article,  but  that  the 
editors  believe  that  the  full  text  of  the 
statement  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public.    It  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Oregonlan  of  Saturday,  July  22, 
1950] 

Pe.\ce  PETrnoN  Hoax  .Analyzed 

(By  Frank  Munk) 

The  spurious  Stockholm  peace  petition  Is 
now  being  circulated  in  Portland  and  there 
is  danger  that  honest,  loyal,  and  well-mean- 
ing citizens  may  be  misled  into  signing  the 
document  and  thus  becoming  accessories  to 
one  of  the  most  colossal  and  most  successful 
hoaxes  of  modern  history.  The  so-called 
peace  petition,  calling  for  prohibition  of  the 
atomic  weapon  is  only  the  latest  stage  of  a 
well-organized  movement  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  2  years,  led  by  the  Par- 
tisans for  Peace,  a  Communist -spawned  and 
sponsored  organization,  master-minded  by 
the  Bucharest  headquarters  of  the  Commu- 
nist information  bureau. 

Anybody  asking  to  inform  himself  about 
the  background  of  the  movement  can  do  so 
by  consulting  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Cominform.  It  presents  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  Lenin's  concepts  of  "belts."  "levers," 
and  "directing  force. "  whereby  innocent  per- 
sons and  groups  are  Incorporated  into  the 
system  of  Soviet  power  and  propaganda.  The 
supreme  soviet  of  the  U  S  S  R  has  added  its 
official  backing  to  the  resolution  by  adopting 
it  on  June  19. 


The  Soviet  Union  could  have  achieved 
atomic  weapons  control  perfectly  well  in  and 
through  the  United  Nations  had  it  not 
oljstinately  refused  to  consider  the  Lilien- 
thal-Acheson-Baruch  proposals  and,  more 
particularly,  had  it  not  Insisted  that  any 
control  mechanism  would  still  have  to  b« 
subject  to  Russian  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  They  were  offered  fool-proof,  veto- 
proof  control  of  atomic  armament,  and  re- 
fused even  seriously  to  consider  it. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  peace  movement 
Is  not  peace,  but  achievement  of  definite 
power- political   objectives: 

1.  It  acts  as  a  smoke  screen.  Ostensibly  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  great  advocate  of  peace, 
while  in  reality  it  is  resorting  to  ever  more 
naked  acts  of  aggression  (Czechoslovakia, 
1948;   Korea,    1950 1. 

2  It  is  supposed  to  weaken  the  front  de- 
fending genuine  freedom  and  democracy  by 
creating/dissension,  vacillation,  and  doubts, 
and  thereby   Impairing  ability  to  act. 

3.  It  gives  the  CP  a  list  of  persons  from 
whom  additional  cadres  of  party  workers  can 
be  recruited. 

4.  It  commits  nonparty  members  to  asso- 
ciation with  party  activities  and  makes  them 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  subtle,  and  not  so 
subtle  pressures  in  the  future. 

The  "peace"  movement  has  been  holding 
conferences  in  many  capitals  for  quite  a 
while.  However,  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States  was  timed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
Communist  attack  on  South  Korea.  Every 
signature  will  be  used  abroad  as  ammunition; 
It  will  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  opposed  to  aiding  the  United 
Nations  in  its  effort  to  restore  peace  in  Korea; 
as  a  proof  that  a  potential  and  powerful 
fifth  column  of  Soviet  sympathizers  In  this 
country  eagerly  awaits  a  Soviet  offensive,  as 
a  proof  of  the  strength  of  communism  and 
near-communism  in  this  country. 

Every  signature  of  the  Stockholm  petition 
marks  a  vote  of  encouragement  for  more 
Soviet  aggression  and  brings  world  war  in 
that  much  nearer.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  conflicts. 

As  Marquis  Chllds  suggested  in  yesterday's 
Oregoniaa,  it  should  be  countered  by  a  free 
world  peace  movement  and  an  effort  to  reach 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  the  world  on 
whom  the  Soviet  propagandists  are  preying 
for  their  sinister  ends. 


How  To  Lose  a  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

(.r   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1950 

Mr.  SH.A.FER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

How  To  Lose  a  War 

The  war  in  Korea  is  a  little  one:  Korea 
Is  a  peninsula  and  the  United  States  com- 
mands the  sea  and  air  around  it.  At  present, 
men  and  supplies  are  being  landed  below 
the  enemy's  line  and  others  could  be  landed 
behind  it  should  that  strategy  be  required. 

It  is  absurd  to  pretend,  as  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  do,  that  to  defeat  the  North 
Koreans  will  require  full  mobilization  of  our 
resources.  The  proposal  is  Itself  evidence  of 
the  determination  of  the  New  Dealers  to  use 
any  excuse  to  get  control  of  the  men,  the  in- 
dustries, the  farms,  and  the  money  of  the 
Nation. 


The  great  strength  of  our  country  lies  in 
its  productivity.  The  great  enemy  of  pro- 
ductivity Is  Government  control.  The  only 
excuse  for  Imposing  controls  now  is  the 
probability  that  war  production  this  year 
will  strain  supplies  of  a  few  raw  materials 
and  require  the  conversion  of  some  factories 
from   production   of   civilian   goods    to   war 

g'DOdS. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty.  The 
thoughtless  will  assume  that  the  Korean 
war  will  drain  our  resources  as  the  world 
war  did. 

The  absurdity  of  the  assumption  Is  ap- 
parent in  the  mere  statement  of  it.  This 
time  we  aren't  eghting  two  of  the  strongest 
military  powers  on  earth.  There  Is  no  need 
this  time  to  divert  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of 
steel  to  the  construction  of  ships  because  we 
have  all  we  need.  We  need  military  supplies 
of  many  sorts,  but  not  in  the  stupendous 
quantities  required  from  1941  to  1945. 

In  short,  the  requirements  of  this  war  will 
Impose  some  Industrial  problems,  but  they 
will  all  be  of  a  sorj  which  can  readily  be 
solved  by  volimtary  action.  The  steel"  in- 
dustry and  the  buyers  of  steel  can  easily 
agree  on  priorities  which  will  provide  the 
few  million  tons  that  may  be  required  for 
war  uses.  Reasoned  appeals  to  the  public 
to  restrict  purchases  of  scarce  articles  to 
the  minimum  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting prices  from  rising  unduly. 

To  operate  the  full-scale  control  of  the 
economy  that  the  President  is  aiming  for 
would  require  an  army  of  clerks  and  "snoops" 
and  directive  writers  who  wi)Uld  accomplish 
less  than  a  voluntary  system  will  produce. 

Once  the  New  Dealers  got  their  hands  on 
the  economy,  which  has  been  their  ambi- 
tion for  a  generation,  they  would  fight  to 
keep  it  and  they  might  succeed  this  time. 
using  the  prospect  of  other  Koreas  as  their 
excuse. 

The  United  States  will  not  long  remain 
the  most  productive  nation  on  earth  if  the 
Government  tries  to  rim  the  mines,  the  fac- 
tories, the  farms,  the  stores,  and  the  rail- 
roads. It  ought  to  be  hard  for  us  to  lose  the 
war  m  Korea,  but  if  the  controls  the  New 
Dealers  want  are  established,  our  chances 
of  winning  it  speedily  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Milk  and  Milk  Products  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry-,  relating  to  the  problems  which 
exist  in  the  field  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  marketing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  r.s  follows: 

Statement  by  Hon.  HtTBZRT  H.  Hitmphhet, 
OF  Minnesota,  Before  the  StJBCOMMnrra 
ON  Milk  and  Milk  Products  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  AcRictrLTtJEE  and  Fo«- 
ISTRY.  Jm.Y  28.  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  first  to  thank  you  and 

the  members  of  your  subcommittee  for  the 
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cppcrtUElty  to  tmOSj  »ad  present  tnr  v-.f-B^ 
for  your  coiiiidermtton.  I  al^  w^r.-  --  -  r..- 
moid  TOur  su&cominltt*«  r.-r  '.tt   t\z':.?r.x 


vork  Tou  harp  ilrf%<Sr  performed  In  brln«inf 
to  tte  politK  eye  aod  to  tbe  aitenuon  o(  vh« 
r'  n  III  tiMOMCfc  yooT  st\2dieft.  problems 
vtneh  BOW  «ilac  In  tb»  fleM  of  milk  and 
cUlry-prodDCts  martettag. 

Xa  tastifyuig  before  the  sobeommtttee  I 
lOB  bOBorcd  Tc  represent  one  of  oar  Iteuon's 
laigert  asd  roost  uETXTtant  d&lry  State*,  th* 
d  Minaesotal  Far  many  7«an  our 
bat  been  a  >A(tln«  butter-  and  mllk- 
prododiic  State.  Dur.r.;  W?r:d  War  n  liln- 
XMaote  »'»*—'■»*  ooe  of  the  N^::cr.  s  important 
prodoecn  oi  nodat  drr-oiilk  aoUda.  Our 
dtlBBaa.  ttwr^ore.  bATe  a  direct  Interest  In 
natkmal  djurr  markeun^  prcSlesis  vrte^ter 
or  not  Ifin neofW f>  dairy  f irrr-fr?  receive  a  f ilr 
recom  for  the  milk  arc  .;  rr.«  tbev  pro- 
duee  iihTi'T»*1'  lar^y  dq  t::e  naucnal  x^rket 
lor  tiMM  prodncta. 

BgtoM  folnc  nto  t^  crer-all  proOletr^  fac- 
tcf^  flie  dairy  fanner  I  v^&b  to  bnns  to  your 
af.enucn  a  vttAl  speciSc,  problem  aTecdng 
:  ;r  Nrr-:;;r  -f  tr.e  cciiritry  tl»  M'.d»'»st  dairy 
;:  i_5-rv  Ir.  recer.t  years  a  num&er  cf  sig- 
r..t.caiL;  re«:cr.i:  tiuiis  in  ibe  dairy  mCiirtry 
hive  -_aien.  pUoe  Frcm  1»40  tc  IMd  milk 
product.i:n  cf  the  Uni*.e<i  States  as  a  whole 
increased  8-8  perr«r.t.  !*ew  Tcsrk.  fcr  ex- 
emple.  ah'Twed  an  increase  of  14  percent, 
Ke-JT  Jersey  18  percent,  and  Pennsylvania 
24  percent.  The  North  Atlantic  States  as 
a  »hc»e  siicrwed  an  mczv&s*  ci  13  7  percent, 
the  South  Atlaxtic  States  aS  percent,  and  the 
Ei5t  North  Central  States  16.2  percent. 
Tnese  would  all  be  commendable  Incrcaaea. 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  in  Minnesota  and 
neighboring  States  wctild  applaud,  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  In  the  same  period,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  m  pcpul.aticn  and  in- 
creased activity  beca'ose  of  the  war  eJJort, 
milk  production  :n  Minnesota  decreased  1 
percent:  tn  the  West  Vorttx  Centra:  States 
as  a  whcle  tiiere  was  a  decrease  of  approxl- 
ciately  4  percent  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  your  own  State  of  Iowa  the  decrease 
w  ?  10  percent  and  m  Nebra-sia  16  percent. 
Recent  years  have  shown  a  trend  whereby 
many  of  the  fine  herds  of  dairy  cows  cf  the 
Midwest,  very  much  needed  for  »cil -con- 
serration  prozrami  in  cur  area  cf  the  coun- 
try, have  been  moved  eastward  by  tram  and 
truck.  This  is  of  great  concern  to  tis.  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  cur 
milk  producers  have  Improved  their  herds, 
their  facilities,  tbeir  sanitation  methods, 
and  their  product  m  order  to  compete  vi-ith 
and  meet  tlie  eastern  market.  With  the 
developing  trend.  hcweTer,  stipported  some- 
what by  Federal  marketing  orders,  our  milk 
producers  now  find  themselves  losing  many 
cf  their  eastern  markets  As  a  result,  our 
farmers  and  dairy  industry  are  being  forced 
to  process  an  increasing  amount  of  our  sur- 
plus Into  butter  and  nonfat  powder,  which  in 
turn  has  to  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer 
through  Federal  price-support  proerams 

We  in  Minnesota  are  directly  affected  by 
eastern  milk  prices.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
party  to  any  growing  feelings  cf  nvalry  or 
bitterness  '^etween  the  dairy  industries  cf 
the  Midwest  and  the  East.  The  future  of 
that  industry  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
American  dairy  farmers  depends  upon  unity 
in  dairy  ranks — unity  of  purpose  and  unity 
of  program.  It  is  true,  however,  that  present 
Federal  marketing  orders  have  resulted  in 
growing  resentments.  Decisions  made  in  the 
mllksheds  of  the  East  d;rect.y  afTectj;  the 
Interest*  of  the  Midwest.  If  I  may  quote. 
Dr.  E  W  Gaumniu.  a  former  bead  of  the 
Dairy  Branch  and  now  executive  director 
of  the  Natlona    Cheese  Inatuute 

"Certainly,  producers  and  manufacturers 
who  operate  outside  milkkneds  are  affected 
by  and  tbertfore  are  directly  concerned  witii 
decisions  made  in  miUubed.  just  as  fluid- 
n^Uk  producers  are  aSected  by  develcprnTnts 


In  the  manufacturtnsf  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry In  a  sense  the  Industry  is  one.  al- 
though It  may  appear  to  have  many  parts" 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  meet- 
ing held  on  January' 12  in  St  Paul.  Minn., 
sponsored  by  the  Natlcn.al  Creameries  Asso- 
ciation and  attended  by  dairy  farmers  and 
processors  in  12  States,  called  to  consider  the 
effects  of  governmental  regulations  upon 
Midwest  dairy  Industries.  I  know  that  you 
have  m  your  flies  communications  from  their 
representatives  I  have  been  In  communl- 
citjon  with  them  and  their  representatives 
as  well.  I  submit  for  ycur  attention  a  copy 
cf  a  letter  dated  March  20  written  by  Mr. 
J  M.  Ptinderson.  chairman  of  that  confer- 
ence and  general  manager  of  the  Rochester 
Dairy  Cooperative  In  Rochester.  Minn  .  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan 
and  a  copy  of  a  resolution  forwarded  by  him 
which  w^s  adopted  at  the  January  12 
conference. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  Mr  John 
Brandt,  president  of  the  Land  O'  Lakes 
Creamery,  and  cnc  of  the  leading  dairy  pro- 
diicers  of  our  State,  has  likewise  been  among 
tbose  who  communicated  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  protesting  that  the  present 
Federal  marketing  regulations  do  not  give 
due  consideration  to  the  historical  market- 
ing differentials  and  to  the  normal  market- 
ing practices  of  our  dairy  producers. 

Poilowlng  these  and  other  communica- 
tions I  received,  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Preston  Richards,  Director  of  the  Dairy 
Branch.  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  PMA  program,  and  xitb 
other  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  bringing  the  views  of  our  Min- 
nesota dairy  faumers  and  producers  to  their 
attention  and  urging  a  reexamination  of  the 
Federal  program  so  as  to  consider  providing 
recognition  to  quality  of  dal-T  products  and 
to  area  price  differentials.  It  Is  with  tbis 
in  mind  that  I  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  cf  the  subcommittee  as  well.  I 
now  wish  to  discuss  for  a  few  momenta  the 
over-all  problems  affecting  the  dairy 
industry. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  prices  for 
milk  and  butterfat  have  been  maintained 
by  the  price  support  for  manufacturing  milk. 
Tills  support  ha^  been  at  the  relatively  low 
level  of  79  percent  of  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk.  It  is  most  significant 
to  note  that  ever  a  nailonal  United  States 
average  farm  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat 
have  declined  30  percent  during  the  past  2 
years  ( July  1948  to  July  1950 ) . 

In  order  to  support  present  price  levels  It 
has  been  necessary  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  during  the  past  year  and  a 
hall,  to  purchase  228.000.000  pounds  of  but- 
ter. 94,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  609,000,- 
000  pounds  of  pcwder.  Intensive  efforts 
have  been  made  within  the  lllmtatlons  of 
existing  legislation  to  dispose  of  these  com- 
modities tlirough  tbe  domestic-market  out- 
lets— school-lunch  programs,  foreign-assist- 
ance programs,  and  public-  and  private- 
relief  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
private  relief  abroad  Nevertheless,  In  spite 
cf  these  efforts  the  CCC  still  holds  192.000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter.  8  000.000  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  322.OO0.0C0  pounds  of  nonfat  dry- 
milk  solids.  It  U  true  that  th  total  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  products  removed  under  tbe 
price-support  program  represents  only  3  per- 
cent of  our  total  milk  production,  but  these 
statistics  present  us  with  a  serious  problem 
en  both  an  economic  and  a  moral  level.  I 
urge  ciie  subcommittee  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  problems. 

It  is  trae  that  the  current  International 
crisis  may  well  serve  to  temporarily  postpone 
the  need  to  give  them  Immediate  attention. 
But  I  prefer  to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
now  is  the  time  in  fact  to  find  their  solu- 
tions. I  fear  that  tbe  American  consuming 
public,  not  too  aware  of  the  Intricate  and 


complex  economic  and  social  problems  which 
the  American  dairy  farmer  faces  every  day 
of  his  life,  may  come  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  in- 
come for  the  American  dairy  farmers  as 
they  face  increasing  consumer  costs  I  fear 
that  the  picture  of  huge  agriculture-  and 
dairy-product  stores  In  Government  ware- 
houses, at  the  same  time  as  high  consumer 
prices  prevent  the  potential  consumer  de- 
mand from  being  met.  may  lead  to  a  breach 
between  the  American  consumer  and  the 
American  farmer  This  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  development,  for  the  welfare 
of  our  economy  as  a  whole  depends  upon 
the  interrelationship  between  consumer  and 
agricultural  interests.  The  health  of  cur 
economy  depends  up<"n  a  firm  economic 
foundation  lor  the  American  farmer  And 
economic  prosperity  for  American  agricul- 
ture depends  upon  our  ability  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer demand  at  reasonable  prices  which  the 
American  people  can  afford  to  pay: 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  adjusting  our  price  support  pro- 
gram for  American  agriculture  In  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  an  adjustment  In  mark.t  prices 
which  would  encourage  consumption,  min- 
imize the  need  for  accumulating  Inventories 
of  perishable  dairy  products,  and  assure  a 
fair  price  for  the  American  consumer. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  problem  which  I  now  bring  to  your  at- 
tention Is  one  In  which  many  of  our  leading 
citizens  In  Minnesota  have  already  expressed 
a  keen  Interest.  In  recent  months  I  have 
been  In  communication  with  scores  of  our 
Minnesota  citizens  who  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  growing  disparity  between  farm 
prices  and  consumer  prices.  Your  subcom- 
mittee has  already  seriously  studied  the  ef- 
fect of  this  disparity  on  the  price  of  coffee 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing 
this  essential  family  commodity.  The  most 
acute  demonstration  of  this  problem  Is  the 
grow^ing  disparity  between  prices  paid  to  the 
farmers  and  prices  which  consumers  must 
pay.  I  therefore  had  the  honor  of  sponsor- 
ing a  conference  held  In  our  State  at  which 
this  subject  was  thoroughly  explored  by  a 
number  of  our  most  prominent  Minnesota 
citizens,  representing  the  cooperative,  busi- 
ness, labor,  agricultural,  and  consumer  move- 
ments. Represented  at  this  conference  were 
organizations  from  our  neighboring  States, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin. 

At  my  Invitation,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Minnesota  Association  of 
Cooperatives  and  District  Lodge  77  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  a 
citizens  committee  conference  was  held  on 
Monday.  March  20.  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis.  At  my  request.  Commissioner 
John  Carson  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.as  present  and  brought  with  him  Dr. 
Corwln  Edwards,  chief  economist  of  the 
PTC,  and  Mr.  John  Sheeby,  of  the  FTC  legal 
staff. 

The  purpose  of  our  conference  was  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  representatives  of 
the  FTC.  the  Department  of  Aerlculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  discuss  with 
our  citizens'  group  the  reasons  for  the  price 
spread  and  possible  solutions  In  the  prob- 
lems this  price  spread  raised  for  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  conference  was  a  commendable  suc- 
cess. One  of  Its  most  slgniflcant  results  was 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requesting  the 
FTC  to  Investigate  the  methods  and  costs  of 
distributing  farm  products.  I  have  endorsed 
that  resolution.  I  have  placed  it  In  the 
b<xly  of  the  CONoaj»siONAi.  Record,  on 
M.irch  30,  1950  (p.  4411).  and  I  now  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  your  subcommittee  as 
being  meritorious  of  your  consideration.  I 
urge  Its  support.  In  view  of  the  Importance 
of  thU  conference,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
bringing  to  your  attention  for  your  record  a 
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list  of  the  individuals  and  organizations  reg- 
istered for  the  conference,  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted. 

I  should  also  at  this  time  like  to  stress  my 
support  to  you  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162, 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  Lehman],  calling  for  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
effects  upon  the  dairy  industry  of  the  repeal 
of  the  oleomargarine  tax.  This  resolution  Is 
before  your  full  committee,  and  I  have  al- 
ready written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  urging  Its  favorable 
consideration. 

Before  World  War  II.  the  American  people 
consumed  approximately  17  pounds  of  butter 
per  capita.  Last  year  that  consumption  was 
reduced  to  between  11  and  12  pounds 
per  capita.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prewar 
consumption  of  oieo  was  slightly  under  3 
pounds.  It  is  today  approximately  6  pounds 
per  capita.  These  changes  In  consumption 
took  place  even  before  the  10-cenls-per- 
pound  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleo  removed  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  With  the  recent  decision  by  Congress 
the  butter  Industry  stands  in  great  danger. 
Something  must  be  done  to  cushion  the  im- 
pact on  that  industry.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recall  that  In  the  course  of  the 
congressional  debate  on  oleomargarine,  I 
brought  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  is  In  the 
control  of  six  firms.  I  pointed  to  the  threat 
which  our  economy  faced  from  the  opportu- 
nities for  monopoly  in  the  oleo  Industry. 
There  Is  a  price  war  taking  place  In  the  mar- 
ket, which  has  been  on  .Ince  July  1 — the  day 
when  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  tax  took  effect. 
We  must  be  wary,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  this 
price  war  further  accelerate  the  tendency  to- 
ward monopoly  by  eliminating  the  marginal 
producer  from  the  market.  The  result  of 
such  a  development  would  be  a  further  con- 
centration of  control  In  the  industry,  there- 
by giving  the  large  producers  the  power,  by 
tacit  conspiracy,  to  raise  or  lower  the  price 
of  oleomargarine  to  any  desired  level  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  monopolistic  elements  and  ten- 
dencies within  the  oleo  Industry.  Such  an 
Investigation  Is  necesscry  both  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  preservation  of  the  .\merican 
dairy  Industry  and  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer. 

There  Is  one  further  question  to  which  I 
wish  to  address  myself.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  your  subcommittee  is  studying  has 
concerned  Itself  with  sanitary  requirements 
for  milk  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
necessary regulatory  trade  barriers  in  the 
marketing  of  milk  should  be  abolished  and  It 
Is  because  I  consider  the  re^'Ulatlons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  designed  prima- 
rily toward  maintaining  those  trade  barriers 
that  I  believe  those  regulations  should  be 
eliminated,  too. 

The  marketing  of  milk  Is  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  Government  regulation.  Controls  are 
imposed  not  only  by  our  municipal  and 
State  governments  but  In  certain  cases  by 
our  Federal  Government  i  s  well.  Much  of 
this  regulation  is  necessary  since  milk,  of  all 
our  foods.  Is  perhaps  the  most  vital  to  the 
nutritional  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  Milk,  as  one  of  our  most  highly  per- 
ishable foods,  can  menace  the  very  high 
health  standards  we  seek  If  It  should  be 
carelessly  handled.  The  consumer  must, 
therefore,  be  protected  so  as  to  assure  him 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  at  all  times. 

I  therefore  have  no  objection  to  Govern- 
ment milk  regulation  in  itself,  provided  these 
regulations  do  not  operate  unnecessarily  as 
trade  barriers  and  In  so  doing  become  op- 
posed to  the  public  Interest.    It  Is  not  In  the 


public  liit*rest  for  local  health  authorities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  impose  regula- 
tions beyond  the  point  necessary  adequately 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  consuming 
public. 

Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Issue 
being  debated  has  been  placed  in  terms  of 
chemical  sterilization  of  milk  uten^iils  as 
opposed  to  steam  sterilization.  The  evidence 
Is  overwhelming.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  chemi- 
cal sterilization  Is  fully  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  health  of  any  American  commu- 
nity and  Is  In  fact  In  operation  In  many  of 
them.  The  conclusion  is  unmistakable  that 
to  restrict  sterilization  to  the  steam  process 
is  to  build  a  ring  around  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia market  and  prevent  competition 
from  outside  milk  supply. 

These  views  which  I  express  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1937,  authorizing  Federal  regulation  of 
milk  markets.  This  act  Is  very  specific  when 
It  reads: 

"No  marketing  agreement  or  order  appli- 
cable to  milk  and  its  products  in  any  mar- 
keting area  shall  prohibit  or  In  any  manner 
limit,  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  milk,  the 
marketing  in  that  area  of  any  milk  or  prod- 
uct thereof  produced  in  any  production  area 
In  the  United  States." 

It  Is  possible  to  Import  practically  any- 
thing to  the  District  of  Columbia  produced 
elsewhere  in  our  Nation.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  to  you.  It  is  possible  to  import 
the  product  of  Kentucky  distilleries,  but  It 
Is  Impossible  to  Import  healthy  Minnesota 
bottled  milk.  Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  milk 
In  Minnesota  is  every  bit  as  nutritious  and 
vitamin-rlch  as  milk  produced  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  farmers. 

I  do  not  believe  In  monopoly,  whether  It 
Is  monopoly  of  a  large  indu.strial  combine  or 
whether  it  Is  monopoly  by  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia milk  producers.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  movement  of  dairy  products  between 
States  should  be  restricted,  and  J  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  authority  of  Congress,  those 
restrictions  ought  to  be  allowed.  The  freest 
possible  movement  of  dairy  products  be- 
tween States  should  be  en^urased.  The 
Importation  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
have  obstacles  placed  in  its  way.  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  statistics  brought  to  light 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  |Mr.  Aikin] 
indicating  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  heavier  per  person  than  the  sale  of 
milk. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  sub- 
mlttee  for  giving  serious  attention  to  my 
views.  I  have  attempted  to  review  for  your 
Information  problems  faced  by  our  Minne- 
sota dairy  farmers  and  by  our  Midwest  dairy 
Industry.  I  have  also  attempted  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry  as  they 
affect  our  economy,  and  particularly  as  they 
are  related  to  the  consumer  Interest  and  the 
necessity  for  investigating  the  spread  be- 
tween the  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  and 
prices  which  the  consumer  must  pay. 

In  this  connection  I  urge  your  support  for 
legislation  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
effects  upon  the  dairy  Industry  of  the  repeal 
of  the  oleomargarine  ta.xes,  as  well  as  an 
Investigation  of  monopoly  within  the  oleo- 
margarine industry,  since  these  two  aspects 
of  the  problem  are  Interrelated  and  directly 
affect  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmer  and 
the  Interests  of  the  American  consumer. 

Finally,  I  associated  myself  with  the  at- 
tempt now  being  made  to  remove  the  un- 
necessary regulatory  trade  barriers  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  milk  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  want 
again  to  commend  you  for  the  breadth  and 
purpose  of  your  investigation. 


Senator  Tobey  Raps  Admuiistration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

or  VEHMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
headed  "Senator  Tobey  Raps  Adminis- 
tration," pubhshed  in  the  Manchester 
Union,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  July  26, 
1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sen.\tor  Tobet  R.\ps  Administratton — Sees 
Br.^n-n-^n  Plan  Being  PtT  in  Law  bt 
Indi.iection 

W.\sh:ngton.  D  C. — United  States  Senator 
Ch.^eles  W.  Tobet  lashed  out  Tuesday  at  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  insert  parts  of  the 
Brannan  farm  program  by  indirection  In  leg- 
islation giving  the  President  emergency  eco- 
nomic control  powers. 

Tobet  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  is  considering  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  The  act  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  establish  certaM 
economic  controls  in  order  to  regulate  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  necessary 
for  the  national  security.         "  O 

MAKES   ACCUSATION 

Taking  the  Senate  floor.  Tobet  pointed  his  '^ 
accusation  at  section  412  of  the  bill,  which 
would  allow  the  President  to  direct  the  sales 
of  Government-controlled  agricultural  com- 
modities at  the  full  support  price,  when  the 
supp>crt  price  is  not  below  the  market  price. 
In  effect,  Tobet  declared,  this  could  bring 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  production  of  these 
commodities  under  direct  Government  con- 
trol. 

Led  by  Senator  Tobtt.  Republicans  on  the 
committee  maintain  that  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  accomplish  these  ends  by 
declaring  that  a  state  of  national  emergency 
exists.  By  using  special  legislation  for  the 
purpose,  they  charge,  the  administration 
hopes  to  ertend  these  controls  beyond  the 
emergency  period,  thus  making  them  an  In- 
tegral part  of  Federal  control  of  the  national 
economy. 

ToEET  wts  joined  in  the  Senate  debate  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Tanr.  of  Ohio,  who  com- 
mended the  New   Hampshire   lawmaker  for 
his   observation   that   the   administration   is    ^ 
attempting    to    do    by    Indirection    what    It    ' 
could  not  do  directly. 


Declaration  of  War  Asainst  the  Ganf  sters 
in  the  Kremlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SEN\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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entitled,  'Time  for  a  Pomu.".  D?c".Arauon 
of  War  Airain5t  the  par.csTers  in  the 
Kremhn.  ■srhich  appeared  recently  in 
the  Ashland  Dailv  Pre-sj 

There  be:ne  no  cb.ecuon  the  ecitor.al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follow? 
Trjtx    Feat    a    Fc*mal    Dbcuvs-^ttcn    cr    Wa.e 

AiAIXT  THE  GANG?TrES  IN  THI  KSXitLIX 

I:  Is  tim?  ':r  a  fcrmAl  d^clnratlon  of  -wm 
by  Arr:»r:ca — nc*.  ae»^n5t  the  Russian  people. 
bin  a^^ui*:  it.<  muraerjus  gangsters  in  the 
Kremiin. 

A  Check  :i*:  of  100  leaders  of  the  jyesent 
Russiii:  Conircur.isT  povemmert  should  be 
issued  to  the  warii  and  America  should  for- 
mailT  launch  wa-  against  them  to  the 
death. 

Le:  them  save  the  Russian  people  by  sur- 
Tendennc  for  life  terms  or  execuuon. 

Let  tiiese  crrr- ■•"***  against  society  and 
tg»tTt«*  tUl  humanity  know  that  we  are  for- 
m.al!T  dedicated  to  eiterminatirsg  them 

Let  these  preachers  ci  hatred  ana  envy 
>TM^  diabonesty  and  diabonor  know  that 
America  and  the  vcrUl  are  out  to  "^et" 
tlMOi— exactly  as  we  wctild  go  out  to  get  a 
mad  dog.  exactly  &s  we  went  after  the  Ca- 
pote gang  and  ' ma-shed  it.  exactly  as  we 
went  after  Hitler. 

The  fcunta-nhead  of  the  poj.«^:in  In  the 
world  today — sc  far  as  our  age  is  concerned — 
was  Lenin.  His  mausoieum  in  the  Red 
Sqiiare  should  be  blasted  c^  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  an  ugly  disgrace  to  the  human  race. 

Then  the  RuSban  people  should  be  in- 
formed that  Amer.ca  is  formaily  launched 
en  a  war  to  exterminate  Its  leader*. 

Let  tis  start  at  the  source  of  this  world- 
WK'c  Infection.  Let  us  destroy  these  leaders 
as  we  destroyed  Hitler  Htiler  learned  all  of 
his  dastardly  tricks  from  a  sfjdy  of  com- 
munism. His  Implanting  of  cells  within  op- 
poaiticn  organirationa.  his  secret  police,  his 
attitude  toward  God  and  toward  women  as 
breeders  of  war  fodder — all  this  he  stole  from 
the  master  criminals  In  Russia.  Tien  he 
added  war  on  the  Jews  to  his  devUish  witch's 
brew     The  world  had  to  rub  him  out. 

It  Is  now  time  to  rub  out  the  original 
source  of  all  this  Infection. 

We  certainly  have  no  primary  war  with  the 
Russian  jx  jple.  who  have  been  indoctrinated 
with  poiron  for  30  years,  though  we  may  have 
to  kill  hurdreds  of  thotisands  of  them  before 
this  is  over— unless  we  can  kill  their  leaders 
£rst. 

Let  us  proclaim  to  the  wcffld  tbat  we  have 
no  war  with  the  Russian  people. 

Let  tia  name  100  Russian  leaden  beelnntng 
with  Stalin  and  let  us  teil  the  world  that 
thtry  m'jst  abdicate  or  be  rabbed  out.  Then 
let  us  get  down  to  btisiness  and  finish  the 
Job.  which  by  our  own  folly  we  have  allowed 
to  grow  so  l..ig  that  it  represents  the  greatest 
challenge  that  ever  faced  America  and  that 
ever  Xaced   humanity. 


Oar  Quest  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  uraiANA 
IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  USTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress broadcast  by  me  over  radio  station 
WON.  Chicago,  IIL.  on  July  22.  1950. 


There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
wa.«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I:  appears  quite  obvious  at  this  moment 
that  negotiations  for  world  peace  must  await 
the  return  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  in 
Kcrea  erf  Communist  trocps  now  pushing  an 
mvsisicn  across  the  southern  half  of  that 
ccuntry. 

That  return  cf  Communist  troops  to  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  will  be  by  force. 

It  will  be  by  the  force  of  American  arms 
and  American  fighting  men. 

When  that  feat  Is  accomplished,  then 
America  should  call  upon  Joe  Stalin  to  halt 
his  plan  for  world  domination  through  agree- 
ments made  and  approved  by  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  both  Russia  and  America  and 
confirmed  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples in  both  nations.  No  more  secret  agree- 
ments to  be  kept  from  both  peoples. 

We  are  united  in  our  fight  to  preserve 
the  agreements  made  In  the  many  secret 
conferences  during  the  last  war— but  we 
should  be  equally  united  in  a  demand  that 
future  efforts  to  give  the  world  a  lasting 
peace  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  judgment 
of  a  small  group  cf  men  whose  respective 
dilplomatlc  statures  are  not  equal. 

Our  heritage  guarantees  that  bond — our 
country  right  or  wrong,  our  country. 

We  are  fighting  a  Godless  foe  today  and 
in  such  a  fight  we  cannot  be  wrong. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  a  few  days  ago 
a  statement  on  the  Korean  situation  Issued 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Senlce  of  the 
Library  of  Congress 

The  opening  sentence  of  that  statement 
was  quite  significant 
It   said— and  I  quote: 

"There  is  no  single  agreement  under  which 
we  are  "in'  Korea  " 

Then  the  statement  proceeds  to  explain 
that  we  are  -in  '  Korea  by  virtue  cf  declara- 
tions made  at  the  coi  ferences  in  Yalta.  Teh- 
ran.  Cairo,  and  other  places  throughout 
the  world.  Including  Moscow. 

Those  declarations — termed  by  some 
•agreements' — never  became  a  part  of  any 
treaty 

They  were  never  presented  to  the  people 
of  America,  or  Russia,  or  England,  or  any 
other  nation  Involved  in  them,  for  confir- 
mation. 

In  fact,  they  were  never  made  known  by 
their  makers  until  a  congressional  demand 
m  1&48  resulted  In  a  report  by  President 
Truman  as  to  the  violations  charged  against 
Riossia. 

That  report  was  in  answer  to  a  Senate  res- 
olution in  which  30  other  Senators  joined  me 
m  asking  on  March  19.  1948.  what  Russian 
violations  had  prompted  Mr.  Truman  to  say 
m  a  speech  on  March  17.  1948,  that  one  na- 
tion has  "persistently  Ignored  and  violated" 
agreemenu  which  "could  have  furnished  a 
basis  for  a  Just  peace." 

Russia  at  the  time  was  enforcing  Its  Ber- 
lin blockade,  and  we  were  learning  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Potsdam  agreements  did 
not  Include  a  corridor  through  which  we 
could  reach  Berlin. 

In  the  report  on  the  agreements  which 
Russia  had  violated.  President  Truman  list- 
ed numerous  charges  of  violations  In  Ger- 
many. Austria.  Poland.  Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Manchuria,  and  Korea. 

It  is  quite  Interesting  to  note  the  first 
agreement  violated  In  Korea  The  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  the  Moscow  Conference  of  January 
and  February  IMfl 

The  agreement  was  quoted  as  follows: 
••Reestabllshment  erf  movement  of  persons, 
motor,  rail  transport,  and  coastwise  shipping 
between    the    zones    of    North    and    South 
Korea." 

This  Is  the  charge  of  violation,  and  I  quote 
from  the  President's  report  submitted  to  lh« 


Senate   through   the  Senate   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations  on  June  2.  1SH«: 

"The  Soviet  command  In  North  Korea  has 
since  1946  refused  to  discuss  or  Implement 
the  agreements  reached  on  these  matters, 
resisting  eflorts  toward  reestabll.shlng  the 
natural  economic  unity  of  the  country 

"Concessions  to  economic  coordination 
have  been  made  only  on  a  barter  basis. 

"No  regularized  movement  of  persons  or 
transport  has  been  established  beyond  that 
allowing  the  limited  supply  by  the  United 
States  of  its  outposts  that  are  accessible 
only  by  roads  through  Soviet-occupied  ter- 
ritory." 

There  again  we  failed  to  provide  access  to 
our  holdings. 

It  was  a  duplication  of  the  Berlin  error. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  have  made  four 
serious  blunders  since  the  war.  and  one  of 
them  was  the  belief  by  certain  policy  makers 
that  we  could  deal  with  Joe  Stalin. 

I  believe  the  declarations,  or  agreements, 
made  in  those  secret  conferences  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  good  faith  as  far  as  our 
representatives  were  concerned 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  most 
of  them  were.  Being  done  in  good  faith  does 
not  make  them  right,  or  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  our  agreements,  and 
we  shall  fight  for  them. 

When  that  victory  Is  won,  we  shall  strive 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  course  which 
led  to  the  present  conflict. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  our  national  position 
would  be  stronger  today  If  the  agreements 
we  are  now  fighting  to  preserve  had  been 
made  a  part  of  a  treaty  that  had  won  the 
approval  of  the  represenutlves  of  the  people 
in  Congress. 

I  believe  that  should  be  the  first  objective 
of  our  future  negotiators. 

In  addition.  1  believe  that  the  Initial  agree- 
ment made  toward  any  future  peace  negotia- 
tions should  be  that  each  nation  involved  In 
the  agreement  shall  obtain  approval  of  the 
treaty  by  Its  people  t>efore  the  treaty  can  be- 
come effective. 

Let  us  rehect  back  for  a  moment  and  re- 
call Just  who  It  was  who  approved  the  so- 
called  agreements  for  which  we  have  gone  to 
war  to  preserve 

It  happened  at  Yalta,  according  to  the 
record 

Who  represented  us  in  the  final  Yalta  Con- 
ference? 

President  Roosevelt,  of  course.  He  died 
Just  2  months  later. 

The  only  other  American  in  the  room  was 
Alger  Hiss. 

A  few  days  ago  Pred  Remington,  a  wTlter 
for  Scrlpps-Howard  papers,  wrote  an  Inter- 
esting article  in  which  he  reviewed  an  Inter- 
view he  had  with  Mr  Hiss  2'i  years  ago 
about  the  agreement  on  Korea. 

Mr  Remington  said  Hiss  told  him  that  we 
had  given  Rusfla  a  mortgage  on  half  of 
Korea  because  we  needed  Russia's  help  In  the 
war  with  Japan. 

Mr  Remington  wrote  that  he  asked  Hiss 
why  President  Roosevelt  had  given  Russia  so 
much  for  coming  Into  the  war  with  Japan 
when  the  war  was  virtually  over 

Mr.  Hiss  replied,  according  to  Mr.  Reming- 
ton— and  I  quote: 

••The  war  with  Japan  was  far  from  won  In 
early  1945      It  seemed  possible  then  that  It 
could  drag  on  for  another  2  years." 
That  was  Mr.  Hiss'  reply. 
Russia  entered  the   war  with  Japan  Just 
5  days  before  Japan  surrendered. 

Alger  Hiss  went  on  to  explain  to  Mr  Rem- 
ington that  Russia  was  given  the  rich  and 
industrial  northern  half  of  Korea  because 
Russia  could  reach  it  through  Manchuria, 
and  we  took  the  nonsupportlng  southern  half 
because  It  was  closer  to  our  occupation  forces 
In  Japan. 

Alger  Hiss,  the  only  adviser  President 
Roosevelt  had  In  that  room  with  Joe  Stalin. 
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was  at  that  very  time  charged  with  .^Ing  dis- 
loyal to  the  United  States  and  has  since  been 
convicted  by  a  Jury  In  a  United  States  district 
court. 

When  we  have  won  this  war  and  preserved 
the  ngrtements  which  Russia  ha^  chosen  to 
vlr,i,i.e,  we  must  be  certain  that  no  more 
Alger  Hisses  participate  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain peace  for  the  world. 

The  words  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  when 
he  came  out  of  that  meeting  at  Yalta,  ac- 
companied by  Alger  Hiss,  had  a  deathly  echo 
today 

He  was  asked  why  he  and  Hiss  had  given 
Russia  three  \otes  to  our  one  vote  In  the  post- 
war plan  for  peace. 

President  Roosevelt,  whose  death  was  not 
far  off.  replied: 

"I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  But  I 
was  so  tired  when  they  got  htild  of  me.  Be- 
sides. It  won't  make  much  difference." 

It  ha.<:  made  a  great  difference. 

In  our  all-out  eilort  to  win  this  new  war 
we  must  not  lc?c  sight  of  the  steps  of  failure 
that  have  been  taken  to  wui  the  peace — for 
we  shall  win  this  war  and  we  can  win  the 
peace  that  loUows  it  only  U  we  recognize 
what  failed  In  the  past. 

We  have  behind  us  now  the  Inconsistent 
fortign  policies  which  left  us  unprepared  for 
the  action  we  face  In  Korea  and  the  Par  East 
today. 

We  have  behind  us  the  n.isrepre.eentatioMs 
of  those  who  were  Influential  In  framing  our 
foreign  policies. 

There  is  but  one  course  now. 

That  Is  to  fight  and  to  win. 

We  can  no  longe-  consider  the  fact  set 
forth  by  the  Library  of  Congress  that  no 
single  agreement  exists  for  our  being  in 
Korea. 

Wc  are  In  Korea  and  we  shall  stay  In 
Korea  until  Joe  Stalin  is  convinced  that  his 
prreram  of  Communist  d  ralnation  of  the 
world  cannot  succeed. 

I  was  Just  a  youngster,  a  l.lgh  school  grad- 
uate, when  I  enlisted  In  the  First  World  War. 

The  fight  then  was  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty 

We  fought  that  war  and  won.  Preedom 
and  liberty  were  ours  without  threat  until 
the  Axis  dictators  attempted  to  throw  the 
cloak  of  socialism  over  th"  world. 

Again  we  fought  to  preserve  freedom  and 
liberty— not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  fought  and  won  again. 

For  5  years  since  that  war  we  have  poured 
out  to  the  world  the  riches  of  a  Nation  that 
has  known  the  advantages  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  Its  life. 

We  were  fighting  another  kind  of  war.  A 
war  of  kindness  and  hopeful  understanding 
against  a  growing  menace  of  godless  power 
known  as  communism. 

Whatever  Is  godless  Is  spiritless — It  knows 
no  kindness;   It  has  no  understanding. 

For  this  reason  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
sort to  that  course  best  understood  by  this 
atheistic  creature 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  communism 
within  our  own  country  for  many  years,  and 
who  warned  of  the  dangers  of  its  growth 
here,  cculd  probably  find  it  easy  to  say  now 
that  our  policy  should  have  been  more  deter- 
mined long  ago. 

But  what  is  past  Is  past. 

We  look  to  the  future  now. 

We  lotik  to  an  early  ending  of  the  war  and 
a  settlement  of  the  Issues  to  Insure  a  lasting 
peace. 

We  look  to  a  resumption  of  negotiations 
by  .American  processes.  not"by  Individuals 
who  falsely  feel  they  have  a  blank  check  on 
foreign  piUcy. 

We  look  to  a  period  of  greater  honesty  by 
those  who  are  chosen  to  lead  ue  In  cur  quest 
for  peace. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

07   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  S3?NAT1?:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Wi^^onsin  Could  Be  Guide  to 
Nation  for  Elimination  of  Gambling  and 
Rackets,"  which  was  writton  by  John 
Wyn.^r^ard.  and  published  in  the  Apple- 
ton  Poi.t  Crescent,  of  Applctoii,  Wii.. 

Theie  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiscoNSTii  Could  Bz  GttiCE  to  N.ition  for 

Elimination  of  Gambling  and  R.\ckets 

(By   John    Wyugaardj 

Madison. — In  national  poUilcs  these  days 
there  Is  a  considerable  fuss  beine  made  about 
controlling  and  eliminating  shambling  and 
rackets.  There  seems  to  be  little  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
done  exactly  that,  and  so  quietly  and  so  effi- 
ciently that  the  event  has  almost  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  accomplishment  has  been  good  poli- 
tics. Tiiere  is  over-R helming  evidence  that 
the  politician  in  Wisconsin  who  would  want 
to  relax  the  State  s  prohibitions  against  gam- 
bling would  be  on  the  defensive  and  would 
lose  his  campaign.  Indeed,  not  a  single 
candidate  or  p<jllticlan  has  seriously  offered 
such  a  program  since  the  antigamblmg 
statute  backing  up  the  constitutional  ban 
on  lotteries  was  adopted  5  years  ago. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  commercial 
gambling  has  been  extinguished  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  violations  occasionally  brought  to 
notice  serve  to  remind  the  electorate  that 
the  State  gambling  jjatrol  remain  on  the 
Job.  and  to  recall  the  huge  numbers  of  such 
offenses  only  a  few  years  ago. 

GOOD  POLmcs 

There  never  was  any  doubt  about  the  gov- 
ernor's p.ttltude  toward  gambling.  He  made 
that  clear  In  private  conferences  with  the 
State  field  officers  immediately  after  he  took 
office  In  1947,  and  In  numerous  acts  since.  It 
was  not  generally  known,  for  example,  but 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  beverage  tax  division  was  the  governor's 
wish  that  the  division  remain  completely  free 
to  do  Its  Job. 

Governor  Rennebohm  has  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  duty — including  the  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  the  laws  of  the  legislature  are  vigorously 
and  fairly  applied. 

But  it  has  now  become  apparent  also  that 
in  this  Instance  a  firm  enforcement  policy, 
even  to  the  confiscation  of  relatively  In- 
nocuous wheels  and  other  devices  at  picnics 
and  bazaars.  Is  good  politics. 

But  the  Governor's  reply  to  a  lawmaker 
of  his  own  party  the  other  day  Illustrated 
his  attitude. 

The  legislator  evidently  had  had  some  re- 
actions from  local  gambling  establishments 
that  had  felt  the  lash  of  the  State  beverage 
tax  division  lately.  Half  Jokingly,  he  asked 
the  Governor  why  such  raids  had  to  be  made 
while  he,  the  local  legislator,  was  running 
for  reelection.  The  Governor  replied,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative,  that  this  legislator  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  disapprove  of  gambling  and  want 
the  prohibition  laws  enfoiced  positively  and 
without  exception. 


LOOPHOLE  PLrCCD 

There  Is  another  untold  story  In  this  ecn- 
nertton.  It  had  not  been  publicized,  but  cne 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  new  State  law  on 
gambling  is  that  It  provided  no  weapon,  ac- 
cording to  statehouse  lawyers,  for  the  8:?pre- 
hension  of  race  horse  bcokr!akers  and  book- 
making  establl.^hment?.  That  was  a  j^b  for 
the  ettorr.ey  general,  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation, rather  thpn  the  men  of  th"  bev- 
erage tpx  division  who  had  prettv  efferiively 
policed  the  State  otherwise.  The  attorney 
general's  cfBce  was  not  staffed  for  police  work. 

The  recent  and  spectacularly  successful 
ra'ds  uiX)n  bookmakers  in  southern  Wiscon- 
sin resulted  ^rom  a  quiet  a?Teemert  between 
Att'>rney  General  Tliomas  E  F^irchlld  the 
Democrat,  and  Gov.  Oscar  Rennebohm.  the 
Peoubllcan.  Falrchild  Initiated  thi^  cnm- 
paign.  with  men  detached  from  the  tax  divi- 
sion at  the  order  of  the  Governor.  Here  Is 
nonpartisan  enforcement  of  the  law,  anyone 
will  agree. 

The  complete  success  of  the  State's  prohi- 
bition on  gambling  i.s  somewhat  surprising 
in  perspective,  although  It  Is  now  so  com- 
monly accepted  that  it  Is  rarely  commented 
upon.  At  the  time  It  was  proposed,  a  good 
number  of  persons  who  were  rot  themselves 
sympathetic  with  gambling  or  the  racketeers 
looked  upon  it  as  a  blue-nose  proposition, 
and  with  a  notable  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
There  were  doubts  that  It  would  succeed  in 
the  long  pull.  Those  doubts  have  been  re- 
moved It  will  be  a  long  time  before  anyone 
in  State  politics  dares  to  tamper  with  the 
law  or  with  Its  stern  enforcement. 


We  Can't  SeU  Our  Meals  Abrcad  if  Tbej 
Die  at  Home 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "We  Can't  Sell  Our  Ideals  Abroad 
if  They  Die  at  Home,"  published  in  the 
Satiirday  Evening  Post  of  July  29,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Cant  Sell  Cub  Ioxals  Abeoad  if  Thet 
Die  at  Home 

Haroly  had  the  Korean  incident  settled 
down  to  the  status  of  norma!  war  news  when 
Senator  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  made  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  lemark  which  represents  one 
thing  that  we  hope  will  be  avoided  for  the 
duration.  Senator  Taft  had  urged  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on 
the  obvious  ground  that  events  had  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Acheson  policies.  Lucas' 
comment  was  that  Taft  s  speech  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  Stalin,  and  there  should  be 
nothing  but  unity  from  now  on. 

The  public  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  lest  present  events 
provide  the  cpportimity  for  closing  the  book 
on  the  blunders  of  an  administration  which 
made  this  Red  thrust  Inevitable.  Unity  Is 
all  very  well,  but  a  group  of  politicians  who 
messed  up  a  peace  the  way  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  makers  have  done  will  bear 
watching  as  they  try  their  skills  in  a  new 
field.    If  It  is  to  be  considered  inuuural  to 
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crUlcire  xht  msn  who  wouldn't  defend  For- 
mosa 24  hours  before  President  Truman 
ordered  that  such  a  defense  shvUld  be  set 
up.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  area  tor  tree 
discussion  remains.  Freedom  of  criticism 
Is  now  more  important  than  ever,  but  It 
will  take  stout  men  to  defend  it. 

The  Truman  administration  will  be  sorely 
tempted  to  us*  the  fracas  in  Asia  as  a  pre- 
text for  pushing  all  sorts  of  socialist  plan- 
nm«  and  governmental  boondoggling,  on 
the ~  theory  that  it  is  needed  for  national 
defense.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  warned 
on  the  fcrst  day  of  the  Korean  incident, 
'•National  defense  in  the  lexicon  of  Wash- 
ington means  more  Government  reguiatiou, 
more  Government  control  over  the  economy 
and  o^er  the  people.  Any  man  who  now 
speaks  up  for  economy  or  freedom  from 
controls  can  have  a  shooting  war  thrown  at 
him.  ■  Seoatw^  Locas  set  the  pitch  on  the 
very  first  day 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  is  political  warfare,  whether  the  war 
remains  cool  or  gets  hot.  We  must  be  far 
clearer  than  we  have  been  in  explaining-what 
we  will  settle  lor.  "Unconditional  surrender" 
convinced  the  Germans  and  Japanese  that 
for  them  it  was  victory  or  destruction.  In 
Russia  and  its  satellites  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  regard  war  as  the  one  hope  of 
liberation.  Millions  of  Russians  felt  that 
way  about  H.tler's  invasion  of  their  country 
In  1941.  At  least  two  Ukrainian  armies  went 
over  to  the  Germans  in  the  fi.-at  few  weeks, 
and  more  would  have  followed  had  Hitler 
paid  any  attention  to  political  warfare.  Why 
must  we  wait  for  a  general  war  before  making 
the  American  position  more  attractive  to 
outsiders. 

Up  to  now.  evidence  of  confidence  in  our 
own  way  of  doing  things  must  have  come 
through  only  dimly  to  the  Orient.  Our 
diplomacy  has  been  party  to  betrayals  and 
intrlzues' with  Communist  infiltrators.  Al- 
most" at  the  hour  of  the  strike  in  Korea. 
American  officials  were  assuring  reporters 
that  Korea  was  not  our  baby.  When  we 
propose  economic  assistance  to  backward 
areas.  It  is  not  by  means  of  the  tried  Amer- 
ican way  of  private  investment,  but  via  a 
eigantic  boondoggle  sifted  through  the 
United  Nations  bureaucracy.  The  peoples 
who  have  run  under  Stallns  umbrella  have 
not  done  so  from  love  of  communism,  but 
from  fear  tiiat  they  will  be  abandoned.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  forthright  act  did  much  to 
restore  the  prestige  which  Roosevelt  and 
Acheson  had  done  so  mu.h  to  shatter.  But 
not  even  MacArthur  end  a  flock  of  B-29'5 
can  keep  hope  In  free  America  alive  in  the 
world  if  liberty  and  Individual  enterpi-lse  are 
assassinated  here  at  home— by  the  same 
breed  of  planners  and  stuffed  shirts  who 
have  done  so  much  to  murder  them  abroad. 


Ecdortemeot  of  Reelection  of  Hod. 
Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wiiconiin 
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his  candidacy   and  additional   wcekllos 
Will  do  so. 

I  believe  these  editcriaLs  will  be  of  in- 
terest, and  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
App?ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hlllsboro  (Wis  )  Sentry-Enterprise 
of  July  20,  19501 

RlXLKT   WILET 

United  States  Senator  Alexander  Wilit 
should  be  reelected  this  fall  as  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  We  base  this  assertion 
on  the  fact  tha'  the  Senator  was  one  of 
those  Federal  let,lslators  who  fought  stren- 
uously against  the  repeal  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine tax   law. 

Irrespective  of  any  other  Issue,  we  must 
first  remember  that  rural  Wisconsin  Is  ab- 
solutely depend-!-.!  upon  the  succeso  of 
dairying  for  Its  Income  and  Its  progress.  If 
dairying  suffers  any  reverses,  then  the  econ- 
omy of  farmers  and  those  with  whom  they 
have  business  d.^aUngs  will  suffer  In  like 
proportion.  Those  who  are  willing  to  stake 
their  future  on  a  fight  to  protect  dairying 
deserves  our  support. 

When  most  of  the  Senators  -vere  talking 
against  sustaining  the  Federal  oleomarga- 
rine tax.  Senator  Wilet  and  other  Senators 
from  nearby  dairy  States  resolutely  opposed 
repeal.  They  were  nor  afraid  of  the  censure 
of  the  big  city  populations,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  cottonseed-oil  South:  nor 
were  they  deterred  by  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  sure  to  approve  the  repeal. 
Senator  Wilxt  and  those  who  were  loyal  to 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  dairy  belt 
fought  through  to  the  last  roll  call. 

We  need  men  in  Congress  who  will  fight 
fo-  dairying  and  /or  that  reason  we  need  to 
send  ALEXANorR  Wiley  back  to  Washington. 
Tliere  will  be  many  other  Issues  raised,  some 
of  them  patently  synthetic.  In  an  effort  to 
influence  sentiment  against  Mr.  Wilet. 
But  let  us  not  be  confused.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  true  friendship  is  display  of  action. 
A  vote  for  Mr.  W  let  shows  that  we  agree 
ia  his  stand  against  oleo  and  a  vote  for  him 
is  also  a  rebuke  U  those  Imprudent  legisla- 
tors who  voted  for  oleo  tax  repeal. 


HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

OF    VERMCNT 

IN  THE  3ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delishted  to  note  that  two  fine  Wiscoasin 
newspapers  have  come  out  practically 
simultaneously  in  recommending  the  re- 
election of  our  able  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]. 

I  understand  that  many  other  weeklies 
In  Wisconsin  have  in  the  past  endorsed 


[Prom  the  Palmyra  (Wis.)  Enterprise  of  July 
27,  19501 

Sexator  Wii  ey 

Alexander  Wiley,  the  senior  Wisconsin 
Senator  from  Chippewa  Falls.  Just  now  com- 
pleting 12  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  is  presently  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
only  ticket  he  knows,  the  Republican  ticket. 

During  his  12  years  of  service  he  has  In- 
curred the  wrath  of  at  least  two  Presidents 
and  of  the  entire  administration.  Any  man 
who  will  not  issue  a  blank  check  to  the 
President  or  use  a  rubber  stamp  to  O.  K. 
administration  projects  is  marked  for  the 
well-known  Fair  Deal  purge.  Senator  Wilet 
is  such  a  man.  He  has  been  labeled  the  man 
who  works  for  his  constituents:  diligently 
safeguarding  the  InteresU  of  Wisconsin's 
prime  Industry  for  all  of  his  12  years,  he  Is 
well  known  for  his  strict  policy  of  making 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  his  first  con- 
Eideratlon;  be  they  widow,  orphan,  farmer, 
or  small-business  man,  or  veteran,  he  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  the  things  asked  of  him. 

Throughout  the  entire  State  one  can  hear 
hundreds  of  Instances  of  poor  and  rich  alike 
who.  perplexed  over  some  personal  problem, 
have  written  their  senior  Senator  for  aid,  and 
at  all  times  his  help  was  forthcoming. 

He  has  In  his  12  years  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  man  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  ready  at  all  times  to  battle 


the  left-wing  labor  leaders  who  are  even  now. 
as  in  1944.  spreading  their  gospel  of  hate  In 
an  effort  to  unseat  him  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  In  Wisconsin  to  do  thj 
bidding  of  the  administration.  "Beat  WiLrr" 
But  the  honest  workers,  farmers,  profes- 
sional men.  doctors,  lawyers,  bakers,  gro- 
cers. Mr.  Averaee  Citizen  wasn't  fooled  then 
and  won't  be  luw. 

Senator  Wiley  has  always  maintained  that 
America  should  have  a  Cabinet  Department 
for  Peace.  He  can  be  depended  upon  to  fight 
for  an  adequate  approach  to  our  world  prob- 
lenrs.  He  Is  the  kind  of  man  Wisconsin 
needs  In  his  high  office  to  safeguard  America 
from  another  war,  a  wnrld  war  III,  bloodier 
than  all  other  wars  combined. 

He  is  the  kind  of  man.  who  knew  and 
knows  now.  that  the  mothers  and  dads  of 
our  Nation  do  not  want  to  send  their  sons 
Into  battle  now  or  at  any  future  time.  He 
deploies  the  Korean  Incident,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  stupidity  of  some  of  our 
State  Department  advisors.  Wisconsin  and 
America  need  more  men  like  Wiley  In  office. 
Men  who  have  the  Interest  of  the  common 
man  at  heart  and  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
bat  for  them.  We  know  that  Senator  Wilet 
is  a  free,  clear-thlnklng  statesman,  answer- 
able to  no  one  man  or  group  of  men.  We 
know  that  In  his  battles  on  the  floor  of  the 
S?nate  he  Is  endowed  with  the  courage  of  his 
own  convictions,  and  that  in  eveiy  case  he 
approaches  his  problem  with  full  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  that  for  which  he  speaks. 
Senator  Wiley  has  always  been  the  cham- 
pion in  the  Senate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  other  causes  dear  to  the  Midwest. 

He  Is.  in  fact,  the  kind  of  man  we  would 
like  to  have  as  our  representative  In  diplo- 
matic encounters  with  the  wiles  and  cunning 
of  the  Communists,  who  know  no  God  and 
have  no  compunction  In  dealing  with  the 
Christian  world. 

Senator  Wilet  can  be  depended  upon  to 
support  the  principles  of  promotion  of  the 
system  of  private  enterprise,  of  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  of  equitable  taxes,  effective 
foreign  relations,  of  fairness  to  the  con- 
sumer and  an  effective  farm  program. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  go  to  the 
polls  In  November  knowing  that  the  man 
they  want  In  the  United  States  Senate  will 
be  Alexander  Wiley  and  that  the  rantings 
and  ravings  of  his  enemies  are  not  something 
new,  but  a  rehash  of  the  1938  and  1944  cam- 
paigns, designed  to  tear  down  and  defeat 
the  principles  of  check  and  balance  In  the 
Government.  They  know  that  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  like  Senator  Wiley,  the 
American  way  of  life  will  survive. 


Analysis  of  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1950 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems 
very  evident  that  the  much -maligned 
•  busine.ss  as  usual"  will  be  replaced  in 
America  witli  "socialism  as  usual"  if 
H  R.  9176,  introduced  by  the  t^entleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr,  Si-enceI,  becomes 
law  in  its  present  form.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  H.  R.  9176.  issued  by 
Catherine  Curtis,  of  the  Women  Inve.i- 
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tor."?  Research  Institute,  Saturday,  July 
22: 

Present  plans  of  Hou^e  administration 
leaders  call  for  hearings  on  H  R  9176  to  open 
Monday.  July  24  and  close  Wednesday.  July 
26 — with  only  Government  witnesses  to  be 
heard  and  the  bill  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  floor  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  Sen- 
ate companion  bill  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Bt.-rnet  R.  Mayeank  (Democrat, 
South  Carolina)  and  hearings  on  that  bill 
also  will  open  Monday  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — which  Is 
lurther  proof  of  the  '•rush,  rush"  plan. 

Administration  authors  of  H  R.  9176  claim 
the  bin  l.s  designed  to  assure  sufficient, 
speedy  production  of  all  materiel  needed  to 
enable  our  troops  to  win  In  Korea  quickly 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  American  lives. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  Indlcntes  that  not 
more  than  30  percent  of  It  relates  to  speed- 
ing production  for  the  Korean  front.  The 
remaining  70  percent  evidently  Is  a  rewrite 
of  the  welfare  state  economic  controls  pro- 
posed In  H.  R,  2756  which  Representative 
Spence  also  introduced,  at  administration 
rf  quest.  In  February  1949  It  has  been 
openly  stated  on  Capitol  HIM  thr.t  after 
Introducing  that  bill  Representative  Spenci: 
read  It.  realized  It  was  nothing  but  a  blue- 
print for  the  Socialist  welfare  state,  and 
refused  to  hold  hearings  on  It, 

The  result  is  that  H.  R.  2756  has  remained 
burled  In  a  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  pigeonhole,  while  Its  administra- 
tion authors  waited  for  an  emergency  to 
force  it  out. 

Evidently  the  authors  now  believe  Korea 
is  that  emergency. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  REMOVED   FROM   ORIGINAL   BILL 

While  the  flnal  objective  of  both  bills  Is 
the  same — complete  socialization  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  credit  resources  of  the 
country — there  we  some  significant  differ- 
ences In  the  stated  policies  of  the  two  bills. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  1949  version — 
H.  R.  2756 — was  "to  promote  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  •  •  •  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States." 

The  stated  policy  of  the  1950  version — 
H.  R.  9176 — Is  "to  promote  peace  by  insuring 
respect  for  world  law  •  •  ♦."  In  addi- 
tion, the  policy  section  states  that  Congress 
Intends  the  President  will  use  the  powers  of 
the  bill  "  ■>  promote  the  national  defense  by 
meeting,  promptly  and  effectively,  the  re- 
quirements of  mlllt  »ry  and  other  programs 
In  .support  of  our  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  held 
that.  In  order  to  Interpret  any  l&rr  -)assed 
by  the  Congress,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  Inte'  t  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
such  legislation  and  to  the  policy  enunci- 
ated by  the  Congress  In  such  legislation. 

Proponents  of  world  government  made 
considerable  headway  In  this  country  with 
their  proposal  "to  promote  peace  by  Insuring 
respect  for  world  law"  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  1948.  By  subterfuge  and 
misrepresent ntlon.  the  legislatures  of  ap- 
proximately 22  Sta>s  passed  resolutions  en- 
dorsing world  government.  Resolutions  call- 
ing for  congressional  action  on  this  proposal 
were  Introduced  In  Congress  by  nearly  100 
House  and  Senate  Members — many  of  whom 
were  misled  Into  endorsing  such  resolutions 
by  the  claim  that  in  so  doing  they  were  "only 
going  on  the  record  In  favor  of  peace." 

WORLD    GOVERNMENT    APPROVAL? 

The  tide  seemed  to  turn  last  year  when 
a  number  of  prominent  national  organiza- 
tions— Including  the  DAR,  SAR.  and  others — 
went  on  record  opposing  world  government 
movement.  Following  this.  Members  of  the 
Congress  began  withdrawing  their  names 
and  support  from  world  government  reso- 
lutions. State  legislatures  began  to  repeal 
their  resolutions  endorsing  the  movement. 
The  movement  apparently  received  a  death- 


blow early  this  year  when — during  hearings 
on  a  number  of  prnworld  government  res- 
olutions before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  State  Department  representa- 
tives declared  the  State  Department  was  op- 
posed to  Congress  taking  any  action  on  world 
government  proposals  at  this  time 

Since  the  stated  purpose  of  world  gov- 
ernment Is  "to  promote  peace  by  Insuring 
respect  for  world  law" — can  an  Interna- 
tionally minded  Supreme  Court  later  de- 
clare that  the  Congress  intended  the  United 
States  to  become  part  of  a  world  govern- 
ment If  Congress  accepts  that  phraseology 
In  H    R    9176? 

Since  a  world  government  necessarily 
would  be  a  planned  economy — a  world  so- 
cialistic state — wherein  there  could  be  no 
free  competitive  enterprise — Is  that  the 
reason  all  reference  to  "free  competitive  en- 
terprise" was  removed  from  H.  R.  2756  when 
It  was  rewritten  Into  H.  R.  9176? 

reatfibms  cirr  to  stalin? 

No  American  will  question  that  It  is — 
and  should  be — the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
grant  the  President  all  powers  necessary  to 
promote  the  national  defense  by  meeting, 
promptly  and  effectively,  the  requirements 
of  military  programs  In  support  of  <jur  na- 
tional security — as  H.  R.  8176  proposes. 

But  what  is  meant  by  this  bill  when  It 
declares  It  also  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  President  will  use  the  powers  of  the  bill 
"to  promote  the  national  defense  by  meeting, 
promptly  and  effectively,  the  requirements 
of  •  •  •  other  programs  In  support  of 
our    •     •     •    foreign  policy  objectives? 

What  foreign  policy  objectives?  Those  of 
th;  State  Department  In  Asia — which  call 
for  abandoning  all  of  Asia  to  Stalin  and  com- 
munism? 

That  has  been  the  "foreign  policy  objec- 
tU-e"  of  the  State  Department  since  Yalta. 
Tehran  and  Potsdam  and  Secretary  of  Ctate 
Af'heson  reiterated  it  only  yesterday  at  a 
Washington  press  conference  when.  In  an- 
swer to  questions,  he  stated  our  policy  In 
Korea  will  be  to  drive  the  North  Koreans  back 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  then  submit 
the  differences  of  North  and  South  Korea  to 
the  UN  Security  Council  for  settlement — after 
Communist  China  replaces  Nationalist 
China  on  that  Council. 

Mr,  Acheson  did  not  state  It  that  plainly. 
In  clever  diplomatic  language,  he  staged  we 
would  accept  the  decision  of  the  UN  Assem- 
bly on  the  question  of  seating  Com.munlst 
China  on  the  Security  Council  and  would 
not  use  our  veto  power  to  prevent  It.  It  is 
admitted  at  Lake  Success  that  the  only  way 
Communist  China  can  be  kept  off  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  by  the  United  States  vetoing 
that  proposal. 

Since  Mr.  Acheson  states  we  will  not  use 
that  veto,  does  he  not  mean  that  the  State 
Department  intends  to  continue  its  "foreign 
policy  objective"  for  Asia,  delivery  of  Roose- 
velt's Yalta-Tehran  gift  to  Stalin?  (See 
our  Special  Reports  Nos.  500  and  707.)  If 
Concrre.ss  accepts  the  present  policy  language 
of  H.  R.  9176  cannot  the  State  Department 
interpret  such  action  as  congressional  ap- 
pn-val  of  the  above-stated  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective for  China  and  Afiia? 

no  wage  controls 

While,  as  slated  above,  the  common  ob- 
jective of  H.  R.  2756  and  H.  R.  9176  is  to 
give  the  President  power  to  completely  na- 
tionalize and  socialize  the  productive  ca- 
pacity and  credit  resources  of  the ''country, 
another  significant  difference  between  the 
two  bills  Is  that  while  H.  R.  2756  provided 
for  rationing  and  wage  controls,  there  Is 
no  such  provision  In  H.  R.  9176. 

If  rationing  and  wage  controls  were  con- 
sidered necessary  In  1949  by  the  authors  of 
H.  R.  2756  "to  promote  free  competitive 
enterprise  •  •  •  the  general  welfare  and 
carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States"  when  we  were  only  In  a  "cold  war" — 
why  do  these  same  authors  now  consider  such 


provisions  are  not  necessary  In  1950  when  w« 
are  In  a  hot,  shooting,  "police  action"  to 
"promote  peace  by  Instiring  respect  for  world 
law"  and  for  "other  programs  In  support  erf 
our     •     •     •     foreign  policy  objectives"? 

Were  any  arrangements  made — or  pledges 
given — Bt  the  luncheon  conference  held 
within  the  last  2  week.?  by  NSRB  Chair- 
man Symington  and  CIO-AFL-UMW  la- 
bor leaders  that  caused  these  authors  to 
change  their  opinion  on  the  need  for  these 
provisions?     (See  our  special  report  No,  707.) 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Truman  has  stated  he 
will  ask  for  rationing  powers  If  prices  con- 
tinue to  mount  and  Philip  Murray  of  the 
CIO  has  ls.<5ued  a  statement  calling  for  Im- 
mediate rationing  and  a  "rollback  '  of  con- 
sumer prices  to  June  25 — the  day  North 
Korea  invaded  South  Korea.  But.  neither 
Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Murray,  nor  anyone  else 
associated  with  the  administration  to  date, 
has  said  anything  about  that  all-Imp^^ant 
factor  in  price  control — wage  control.  jFj 

WHT    MORE    GOVEKNMENT    PLANTS 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9176 — as  in 
H.  R.  2756 — the  President  is  authorized  to 
buy  and  or  build  such  plants  and  other  pro- 
ductive equipment  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
"carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  act.** 
Throughout  both  bills  continual  reference  Is 
made  to  alleged  "shortages"  In  critical  ma- 
terials— such  as  steel.  In  view  of  this — If 
H.  R.  9176  is  enacted  Into  law  as  written — 
can  It  be  Interpreted  that  Congress  Intends 
the  President  Is  either  to  buy  or  build  steel 
and  similar  plants — to  put  the  Government 
in  the  business  of  producing  basic  materials, 
as  has  been  done  in  England  under  lu  Labor- 
Socialist  government? 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
organize  Government  corporations  to  carry 
cut  tiie  "purposes"  of  the  act  and  to  finance 
them — out  of  the  Treasury — up  to  $2,CX)0,- 
000.000.  In  addition,  this  bill  gives  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  either  to  take  over  any 
facilities  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act — or  to  direct  the  use  of 
such  facilities  as  he  sees  fit.  Does  this  mean 
the  President  can  tell  each  businessman  just 
how  his  plant  and  or  business  will  be  run — 
and^how  each  farmer  will  operate  his  farm? 
Many  English  farmers  had  their  farms  taken 
from  them  under  similar  legislation — on 
the  grounds  they  were  not  operating  their 
farms  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's objectives  and  the  war  effort  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

The  steel  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  was  sufficient  in  the  two-ocean  war 
of  World  War  n  to  supply  the  wai  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Allies — as  it  had 
done  in  World  War  I.  That  great,  free  en- 
terprise, mass-production  steel  plant  pro- 
duced enough  steel  for  guns,  ammunition, 
armor,  trucks,  new  plants,  airplanes,  ships, 
etc..  to  win  that  war — and  additional  steel 
to  produce  consumer  goods  in  limited  su^.-ply. 

It  also  was  established  during  the  recent 
steel -Indus  try  hearings  before  a  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Chairman  Emanuel  Cellcr  (Democrat.  New 
York)  and  his  Special  Counsel  Edward  Levi 
to  prove  otherwise,  that  not  only  had  our 
fref-enterprise  steel-industry  plant  done  all 
of  the  above,  but  also  had  provided  the  steel 
to  rebuild  Europe  while  expanding  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  over  that  of  World  War  II. 

Therefore,  since  our  steel  productive  ca- 
pacity is  greater  today  by  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  annually  than  it  was  during  the 
two-ocean  war  of  World  War  II,  why  must 
the  President  be  given  the  power  to  build 
new  Government-owned  steel  plants?  The 
steel  used  to  build  such  new  plants  must  be 
diverted  from  steel  for  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  otiier  war  materiel.  Certainly,  with 
all  the  merchant-marine  ships  new  in  "mcth 
balls"  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  In  this 
Instance,  cannot  be  Intended  to  build  r»Jore 
ships.  And.  with  a  number  of  World  War  II 
plants  still  in  stand-by  condition,  will  there 
be  need  to  divert  steel  to  build  still  more 
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jt»?     To  produce  what?     Eq\iipment   to 

et  our  foreign -pel  ley  ob)ectn*  under  the 

President*  point  4  pro^nm  wiibout  Mk- 
Ing  Coocrea*  {or  additional  approprutions 
for  that  profram.  or  teUlng  either  lb*  Con- 
gjtm  or  tta*  people  what  la  btlnc  done  under 
th*t  program.  untU  it  la  a^eonipUabed? 

WHO    WILX    FAT    THt    IILL? 

Who  Will  provide  the  men.  materiel,  and 
mcney  for  the  Korean  police  action? 

In  hU  special  me  wage  to  Congresa  on  July 
19.  Mr.  Truman  dated  that  52  memben  of 
the  United  Nations  have  Joined  us  In  this 
action  and  that  "we  and  the  ethers  must 
exr>ect  a  hard  and  costly  military  operation 
In  Korea  " 

That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
blodd.  sweat,  tears,  and  cost  of  the  Korean 
military  operation  is  to  be  equally  borne  by 
the  United  States  and  the  52  members  of 
the  United  NaUons  joined  with  us  in  this 
action. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  other  52 
nations  to  the  Presidet.ts  message?  Press 
reports  from  London  stated  u  was  greeted 
in  Downing  Street  with  relief  for  it  ended 
the  grim  specter  of  a  return  to  the  aiistenty 
program."  and  from  Paris  "the  French  Gov- 
ernment continued  its  plans  for  an  expansion 
of  its  export  program  after  listening  to  the 
President  s  message." 

D^es  that  sound  as  If  these  nations  Inter- 
preted the  President's  message  as  meaning 
thev  would  be  expected  to  give  other  than 
•token"  support  to  the  Korean  military  op- 
eration in  «hich  "we  are  all  common  pau'i- 
ners?" 

KICTPnOCAL     TVLADT.     PIOGRAM     SA'.TD     BT     KOREA' 

There  had  been  a  growing  concern  In  the 
administration  over  the  mounting  opposi- 
tion In  Congress  and  among  business  and 
labor  groups  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  There  had  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  International  Trade 
Organization  conference  scheduled  for  next 
September  at  Torquay.  England — at  which 
It  IS  planned  to  further  reduce  tariffs  on  for- 
eign, cheap-'abor-produced  Imports  Into  the 
United  States — should  be  held,  although  it 
i.s  a  high-priority  "foreign-policy  objective" 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  testimony  given  during  hearings  be- 
— ^ore  the  Steed  Housfc  Labor  subcommittee 
on  the  "EfTect  of  Imports  on  Employment"' 
(see  Spec.  Kept  No.  703 1  and  the  Neely 
Senate  Labor  subcommittee  on  the  effect  of 
imports  on  coal.  oil.  and  minerals  (see  Spec. 
Rept.  No.  704)  had  caused  the  Adminlstn^ 
tion  considerable  concern.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  record  of  this  testimony  would 
be  u?ed  in  the  months  ahead  by  Republicans 
to  attacS  the  Administration  and  its  entire 
foreign  trade  program  and  policies  so  as  to 
awaken  workers  in  this  country  that  such  a 
program  meant  our  high-wage  workers  would 
be  compelled  to  compete  in  our  own  markets 
with  the  low-wage  workers  cf  other  coun- 
tries. It  a!so  was  recognized  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Chairman  John  Kee.  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  before  the  Neely  subcommittee 
in  favor  of  a  higher  tariff  on  oil — In  direct 
opposition  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
nients  policy — wouMI  be  used  effectively  In 
more  than  one  speech — particularly  In  the 
pivotal  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Administration  leaders  now  believe  they 
can  make  u.^  of  the  Korean  military  opera- 
tion to  prevent  effective  use  of  material 
from  the  records  of  the  Neely  and  Steed 
subcommittees  in  the  months  ahead.  They 
hope  they  can  lead  Republicans  Into  a 
'•Unity-Bipartisan"  program  and  an  agree- 
ment to  forego  all  such  discussions  as  un- 
patriotic" and  "against  the  military  eflort" 
until  at  least  next  November. 

POSSIBLE    SOLUnOK    rOB    DOLLAB    SHOBTACE 

As  for  the  Marshall  plan  countries — busi- 
nessmen of  those  countries  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's   message    as    proof    laat    the    United 


State*  Will — single-handed— provide  the 
men.  production,  and  monpy  needed  for  the 
Korean  and  similar  military  operations. 
They  recognize  this  will  mean  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  mass-production  plant  will  be 
diverted  from  producing  consumer  goods — 
and  they  expect  to  supply  those  consumer 
goods  from  their  plants,  built  with  Marshall 
plan  fund* — for  a  price. 

It .  should  be  remembered  that — prior  to 
World  War  I— the  United  States  was  a  debtor 
nation  l_i  world  trade  We  became  a  creditor 
natloa  during  the  First  World  War  and 
emerged  from  World  War  II  in  a  stronger 
creditor  nation  position  while  Britain, 
France,  and  other  pre-World  War  I  creditor 
nations  continued  to  be  debtor  nations. 

If  H.  R.  9176  Is  enacted  as  written  and  the 
U.iited  States  does  provide  the  men.  pro- 
duction, and  money  for  the  Korean  military 
operation,  and  such  additional  similar  oper- 
ations as  Stalin  may  choose  to  Inflict  upon 
us.  can  it  not  well  be  that  one  of  the  final 
results  of  this  entire  program  will  be  that 
key  Marshall  plan  counuies  once  more  be- 
come creditor  nations  and  the  United  States 
returns  to  its  pre-World  War  I  world-trade 
position  of  a  debtor  nation? 

Such  a  result  would,  of  course,  solve  the 
present  dollar  shortage  which  is  another 
high-priority,  foreign-policy  objective  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  World  War  I  the  French  Poilu  proved 
himi>elf  one  of  the  world's  greatest  soldiers 
when,  at  Verdun,  he  stood  fast  in  the  lace 
of  seemingly  unbeatable  odds  and  wrote  nto 
history  that  famous  slogan  "They  shall  not 
pass.' 

In  World  War  II  that  slogan  gave  the 
Poilu  at  the  front  the  courage  to  face  again 
a  well-armed  enemy,  but  the  same  slogan 
was  not  used  against  the  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  In  the  rear  They  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  Into  key  Government  and  pro- 
duction positions  to  become  an  important 
secret  weapon  for  the  enemy. 

The  fall  of  the  Republic  of  France  was 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  legislative  chi- 
canery of  this  enemy  within  the  gates.  The 
free  men  and  women  of  east  Germany.  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania, 
China,  and  many  other  countries  now  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  were  tricked  Into  Com- 
munist slavery  through  the  glittering  prom- 
ises of  Socialist  security  by  the  same  type 
of  enemy  within  the  gates. 

Today — now — American  soldiers  are  gal- 
lantly fighting  Just  as  '•ourageous  a  "they 
shall  not  pass"  battle  In  South  Korea  as  was 
fought  at  Verdun.  When  their  courage 
brings  victory — will  they  return  as  free  men 
and  women  to  a  free  country — the  Republic 
of  the  United  States — or  will  they  find  that 
our  freedom  has  been  crushed  under  the 
socialist  steamroller  as  was  Individual  free- 
dom in  France  and  many  of  the  countries 
now  behind  the  Iron  curtain? 

The  hour  is  very  late.  Therefore.  It  should 
be  the  em.ergency  assignment  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  make  sure  that  any  emergency  legis- 
lation enacted  under  the  guise  of  a  "defense 
production  act  '  Is  designed  for  the  defense 
of  the  Republic  and  not  for  the  advancement 
of  socialism. 


The  Genocide  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(iF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    M.\RTLA.ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.    Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing prolonged  consideration  by  its  com- 


mittee on  human  riRhts  recardinK  the 
United  Nation.s  Convention  on  Genocide, 
the  Maryland  State  Bar  A.s.sociation.  at 
lt5  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
earher  this  month,  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  vh?  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide at  present  before  the  United  States 
Senate  "raises  imijortant  constitutional 
questions  and  does  rot  resolve  them  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment.' For  this  reason  the  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  the  convention 
be  not  approved. 

In  the  report  on  the  matter  to  the  as- 
sociation by  th-  committee  it  was  sug- 
gested that  genocide  could  not  be  an  in- 
ternational crime  unless  a  government 
participated  in  its  perpetration.  '  The 
committee  expre.ssed  the  belief  that  this 
might  be  a  .solution  to  American  difficul- 
ties regarding  the  convention  in  that,  if 
genocide  were  so  defined,  a  treaty  would 
meet  with  none  of  the  objections  which 
have  caused  so  much  difiBculty. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed,  and  the  high  standing 
of  the  association  which  has  Kiven  it  so 
much  study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
both  the  resolution  of  the  Maryland 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  statement 
as  to  why  the  suggested  solution  would 
be  preferable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Human  Rights  CoMMrrm 
The  matter  would  no  longer  be  one  only 
of  domestic  concern  such  as  the  crime  of 
murder.  A  government  which  strays  so  far 
from  civilization  as  to  itself  condone  or  en- 
gage In  such  killing,  under  the  modern  view 
has  become  a  subject  of  International  con- 
cern. A  treaty  In  which  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  undertake  never  to  be 
guilty  of  complicity  In  genocide  would  In 
truth  be  international  In  scope. 

Such  a  treaty  would  not  affect  the  rela- 
tion between  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
rjent  at  present  existing  under  our  consti- 
tutional law.  It  would,  as  formerly,  leave 
domestic  matters  subject  to  domestic  con- 
trol It  would  limit  International  aa:reement 
to  those  matters  Involving  charges  against 
the  nation  itself. 

As  so  defined,  there  would  be  no  cutting 
across  constitutional  divisions  of  power  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Governments.  It 
Is  at  present  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  our  Constitu:lon  for  any  State 
to  be  guilty  of  complicity  In  genocide.  It  Is 
a  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  so. 

If  genocide  Is  so  defined,  a  treaty  not  to 
commit  genocide  would  become,  under  our 
existing  constitutional  law,  a  matter  which  Is 
subject  to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  As  such.  It  could  constitution- 
ally take  Its  place  under  our  law  as  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 


RrsoLtrrioN  Adopted  by  the  M.abyland  State 
Bar  Association 
Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Bar  Association  that  the  con- 
science of  America,  like  that  of  the  civilized 
world,  revolts  against  genocide,  that  Is  to  say: 
the  mass  killing  and  destruction  of  people  or 
groups  with  the  complicity  of  Government 
because  of  their  national,  racial,  or  ethnic 
origin,  or  their  religious  or  political  beliefs: 
Provided,  hoiiever.  That  genocide,  herein- 
above referred  to.  shall  not  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude acts  of  war  permitted  by  international 
law,  which  result  in  death  or  injury  to  non- 
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combatants.  That  genocide  as  thus  under- 
stood should  have  the  consunt  opposition 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  and 
of  all  Its  people,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide at  present  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate raises  imjxjrtant  con.-  tltutlonal  questions 
and  does  not  resolve  them  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  form  of  government.  It 
therefore  should  not  be  approved,  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  rcLolutiun  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  committee  on  human  rights 
of  the  association,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State:  and  to  Maryland's  two  Senators. 
Respectlully   submitted. 

Ju.sEPH  Beh.nstein, 
Alleht  H.  Bium, 
Edwakd   H.   BvHKr, 
Calvin  Harrington,  Jr. 
Hun.  George  Henderson, 
Hon.  William  J.  McWiluams, 
Hon.  EuoRir  H.  Niles. 
Charles  G.  Page,  Chuirman. 


Evidence   That   False   Peace   Petition   Is 

Communist-Inspired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASS.ICHL'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUS.^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  in  the  July  11  issue  of  the  Daily 
Worker  attacks  President  Truman  and 
states: 

Finally,  it  Is  the  Truman-GOP  forces  who 
alone  have  blocked  the  outlawing  of  the 
A-bomb  and  atomic  war. 

Then,  we  find  the  following  false  and 
deceptive  paragraph: 

The  Soviet  Government  urges  outlawing 
atomic  war  and  all  atomic  weapons.  Its 
Supreme  Soviet  has  unanimously  endorsed 
the  outlawing  of  all  atomic  weapons  by  all 
governmenis.  Soviet  leaders  have  taken  the 
lead  In  getting  56.000.000  Soviet  signatures 
already  to  the  world  petition  for  banning 
atomic  warfare  from  the  world. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  another 
piece  of  sheer  hypocrisy: 

We  must  protect  America  from  atomic  war. 
We  must  protect  America  from  suicidal 
dreams  of  world  conquest  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  etc.  America  needs  not  more  atomic 
hell-bombs,  but  a  genuine  peace  policy  to 
save  Itself.  The  campaign  for  signatures  to 
the  world  peace  appeal  is  therefore  as  much 
In  the  Interests  of  the  American  people  as  of 
people  everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  July  13  issue  announces  in  black 
headlines  on  the  front  page  "Million  in 
United  States  sign  A-ban  plea."  Pages 
3  and  8  of  this  issue  are  devoted  largely 
to  reports  on  the  number  of  signatures 
obtained.  The  main  story  is  under  the 
headline  "Millicn  in  United  States  sign 
petition  to  outlav  the  atom  bomb."  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

Million  in  Uniti.d  ST^TTs  Sign  PrrmoN  To 
Oxttlaw  THE  Atom  Bomb 

One  million  Americans  have  already 
signed  the  world  peace  appeal,  the  Peace  In- 
f(  rmatlon  Center  announced  yesterday,  as 
the    campaign    tc    outlaw    atomic    weapons 


completed  iU  first  stage.    The  goal  Is  5,000,- 

000  by  the  end  of  September.  In  releasing 
the  latest  hgiire,  the  Peace  Information  Cen- 
ter, whose  chalrm:in  Is  Dr  W.  E  B.  DuBoiS. 
iiMed  anthrop«j!oKUt  and  hl»torUn,  empha- 
felzcd  the  fact  that  close  to  500.000  petitions 
were  collected  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

Thus,  despite  the  artificial  hysteria  the 
press  is  whijjping  up  since  the  Korean  crieis 
and  the  attack  on  the  world  peace  ap{}eal, 
the  tempo  of  signature  collections  has 
stepped  up.  More  have  signed  In  the  few 
weeks  since  Korea  than  previously. 

The  peace  center  cited  experiences  of  peace 
crusaders  nationally  to  show  that  while  there 
Is  more  tension,  and  more  questions  about 
Korea,  and  in  seme  cases  confusion  on  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  even 
greater  anxiety  and  desire  to  prevent  the  war 
from   spreading. 

The  slpnatures  come  from  40  States,  "be- 
cause." the  peace  center  said,  "there  is  no 
part  of  America  where  the  people  do  not 
want  peace  and  do  not  want  to  avert  the 
p<jssibility  of  atomic  catastrophe." 

Signatures  arrive  In  every  conceivable  way: 
Folded  In  small  envelopes  from  Texas,  packed 
Ir  brown  wrapping  paper  from  Seattle,  they 
roll  in  from  Butte.  Mont.,  Portland,  Oree.. 
from  farms  In  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  from 
ministers  In  Ohio. 

A  ttptcal  rriTLa 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  letters  re- 
veals how  deep  the  desire  for  peace  has 
struck.  The  following  Is  typical:  a  housewife 
from  Joliet.  111.,  writes:  "My  husband  spent  3 
years  In  the  Arm^ .  I  have  a  baby  2^2  months 
old.     With  what  Is  going  on  In  Korea.  I  feel 

1  must  do  something  for  their  sake." 
Prominent    Americans    like   Emily   Greene 

Balch.  1946  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  honorary 
chaLman  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  I.  Sheeder,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Beard  of  Christian  Education, 
h..ve  added  their  names  to  those  like  Aubrey 
Williams,  publisher  of  the  Southern  Farmer; 
Prof.  E.  Franklin  Frazier.  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  University  of 
Chicago  scientist;  Dr.  Philip  White  head 
cf  Cancer  Research  Institute  In  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  Philip  Morrison,  who  worked  on 
the  atomic  bomb;  Tishop  Sherman  L.  Greene, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zionist  Church, 
Blrm'ngham,  and  many  similar. 

For,  as  Miss  Balch  said  when  she  signed 
the  world  peace  appeal,  "It  cul-s  across  all 
Ideological  and  "political  lines  and  merits  the 
support  of  all  those  who  want  peace,  regard- 
leso  of  any  other  differences  among  them." 

NEXT    TASK 

"We  can  be  proud  cf  having  achieved  these 
first  million  names,"  the  peace  center  said, 
"but  we  must  not  rest  on  our  laurels.  We 
must  collect  5,OOC,000  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  must  roll  up  otir  sleeves  and 
triple  oiir  efforts  to  get  signature  from 
everyone  who  wants  peace,  and  that  Is  every 
American  man.  woman,  and  child.  Negro  or 
white:  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew  in  the 
churches,  en  the  farms,  in  the  schools,  the 
factories,  the  streets." 

The  p>eace  center  pointed  out  that  Dixie- 
crat  Congressmen  and  others  have  already 
urged  Truman  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  on 
Koreans  and  spread  world  war  III.  "All  who 
want  peace  must  go  forward  with  confidence 
flni  faith  that  every  signature  on  the  world 
peace  appeal  is  a  demonstration  of  the  will 
to  peace  and  of  the  American  people, '  the 
peace  Information  center  concluded. 

WORLD    signatures 

World-wide,  nearly  130.000.000  names  have 
already  endorsed  the  Stockholm  petition  of 
the  World  Peace  Appeal.  This  asks  that  the 
A-bomb  be  banned  -nd  that  the  first  gov- 
ernment to  drop  It  be  branded  a  war  criminal. 

The  end  of  September  Is  the  dead  line  Icr 
the  collection,  prelude  to  the  world  confer- 


ence of  i>*ace  partisans  to  be  held  hi  War- 
saw, October  16-21. 

Outstanding  States  In  the  collection  of 
signatures  Include  New  York,  with  450,000 
to  dale;  Illinois,  150.0C  ;  California.  80,000; 
Ohio,  50,000;  Massachusetts.  40,000;  New 
Je/sey,  32.500:  Michigan.  17.000. 

Despite  terrorism  In  the  South,  Texas  and 
North  Carolina  have  3.000;  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama, l.OOO. 

Letters  pour  In  from  hundreds  of  citlea 
and  towns  like  Tucv^n.  Ariz.;  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Salt  Lake:  Joliet,  111.,  asking  "what  can  we 
do?"  They  represent  men  and  women,  and 
often  teen-agers  from  every  religion  and 
political  background,  the  Peace  Information 
Center  declared. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  how  accu- 
rate a  report  this  is.  I  suspect  it  is  defi- 
nitely inaccurate.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
sound  evidence  of  the  deceptiveness  of 
this  appeal  if  there  are  anything  like 
40.000  signatures  from  among  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York.  Illinois,  Califor- 
nia, Ohio,  New  Jensey,  Michigan.  Texas. 
North  Carolina.  Florida,  and  Alabama 
will  be  interested  and  concerned  about 
tho  alleged  number  of  signers  from  their 
States. 

Also,  on  page  3  is  a  report  on  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  Kings  County  commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  in  connec- 
tion with  this  petition.  It  is  under  the 
headline  "Hall  asks  link  of  peace,  "hands 
off  Korea'  drive."  Having  in  mind  that 
on  July  13  American  troops  were  fight- 
ing a  desperate  and  gallant  battle  in 
Korea,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
study  such  a  statement  as  the  one  made 
by  this  man  Hall,  national  secretary  of 
the  Communi.*^t  Party  in  this  country. 
The  article  fcllo^i's: 

Hall  Asks  I4Nk  of  Peace  "Hands  Off  Korxa" 
DaivE 

Gus  Hall,  national  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  said  Tuesday  night  that  the 
peace  petition  drive  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  vigorous  hands-off-Korea  campaign. 
Hall  said  that  the  succesf-ful  campaign  lor 
peace  signatures,  that  is  still  underway,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  mass  work. 

The  party  5  national  secretary  spoke  at  a 
crowded  meeting  at  Webster  Hall,  while  the 
rain  poured  down  outside.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Kings  County  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Hall  speaks  on  Korea 
and  the  peace  campaign  again  tonight  at 
Manhattan  Center,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  County  committee  of  the  party. 

The  peace  petition  drive  has  already  net- 
ted 170.000  signatures  In  Brooklyn,  reported 
Charles  Loman,  organizational  secretary  for 
the  CommunLst  Party  there 

Loman  said  that  the  peace  forces  were 
see.iting  75.000  more  signatures  by  July  21, 
when  a  dinner  will  be  given  to  the  best 
signature  getters  at  13  Astor  P!ace.  Two 
hundred  signatures  will  win  a  ticket  to  the 
dinner. 

WARNS    ON     A-BOMB 

Hall  shook  hands  warmly  with  Sol  Wex- 
ler  pace  setter  in  the  petition  drive,  who  has 
collected  1.700  signatures  already. 

Hall  emphasized  the  hatred  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  atomic  warfare,  which 
the  Stockhblm  peace  pledge  seeks  to  avert. 
He  warned,  however,  that  MacArthur  may 
be  reckless  enough  to  order  the  first  atom 
bomb  dropped  In  the  present  war  In  the 
Pacific  area  unless  the  peace  forces  pre- 
vent It. 

With  the  anti-atom -bomb  drive  murt  come 
A  great  campaign  to  end  the  Intervention  in 
Korea  and  other  Pacific  areas.  This  "hands 
off"  Korea  campaign,  said  Hall,  will  get  sup- 
port from  vast  numbers  of  Americans  who 
are  asking,  What  are  we  doing  over  ther«^ 
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H  not  caouch.  HjuI 
coatmoed     Mmi?   Amtricai^.  who  confuse 
.  witH  tb*  ScT-.et  Union  win  )o«n  U»« 
>  Iroot  on  Ute  isue  of  China 
jroT  AS    wcuwaT" 

doBt   w»nt   w»r   wttli   Cbin*. 

wvct  <m  BaU-  And  tbey  wiU  opv^  Am«r- 
tca s  ■iiiiwrin-  i«atxHt  PonBOsa.  which  is 
l.adli^trnnn*  Mgger  iMBtilitkM  witb  Chin*. 
Tbe  1M(  S  ■■!>■  bave  ■■•&  ciMinaaas  his- 
toneal  dkaage*.  attld  tbe  Cooununlsc  leader. 
In  tbow  2  weeks  United  State*  (oroes  hare 
attacked  tin*  peopte  of  *«**•  eooumned  ag- 
grcaakm  against  Foraoaa.  And  the  warmaic- 
ers  ha»«  tor  the  present  destroyed  tbe  United 
naxkxu  and  rocsed  the  ta.ret  of  tbe  people 
of  tbe  wortd  against  the  Utited  States 

"Korea  is  not  an  Inrtdent  In  United  Sta*M 
policy.-  aaid  Hall.  "The  present  United 
States  policy  is  to  mtenrene  wherever  the 
peopis  or  tbe  world  are  sirtigglmg  for  l:t)er:y 
and  socialism  " 

mmtumos  •RAxxitrpr" 
I  TbiB    American     policy     oi     interrention 

I         a^inst   tbe   cotonlal   peo^ries    i^   bankrupt. 
tkowvfcr.  said  HaU- 

- — Wall  Street  bas  no  control  over  the  colo- 
lUal  peoples  any  more."  be  continued.     The 
'-  ^uppeu  on  whom  American  poUcy  depended 
are  being  defeated-" 

SeTcrtbeless.  interrention  continues,  and 
only  tbe  streogtb  of  tbe  forces  of  peace  and 
\         of  soctalism  are  prerenUng  the  launching  of 
a  full-scale  world  war. 

This  war  can  be  prevented,  however,  said 
Hail.  And  tbe  peace  forces  of  the  United 
State*  can  play  a  big  part  in  ayerting  tte 
third  world  war 

.  Hall  warned  American  workers  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  win  the  economic  gains 
in  a  third  world  war  that  they  achieved  when 
the  United  States  Tras  engaged  in  a  Just  war 
fgffl~««-  tbe  Fascut  Axis.  The  policy  of  the 
Mg  enqiioycrs  in  another  war  will  be  to  cniab 
the  trade  unions  and  attack  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Negro  people,  he  pointed  out. 
The  American  Communist  Party  'has  an 
enormous  responsibility  in  this  crisis.  Hall 

said. 

Erery  Communist,  said  Hall,  must  engage 
In  maJH  work — even  though  he  is  working 
With  very  small  masses  at  first. 

The  success  of  the  peace  sigrjiture  drive 
is  a  convincing  example  of  effective  mass 
work,  he  went  on.  It's  the  best  mass  work 
seen  In  this  country  In  years,  he  said. 

Finally,  on  pa;,e  3  is  a  storj-  from  Mos- 
cow, under  the  headUne  "Ninety-six  mil- 
lion sign  for  peace  in  U.  S.  S.  R..'  reading 
as  follows: 

Moscow,  July  12— More  than  96.000.000 
signatures  were  obtained  In  10  days  to  the 
Stockholm  peace  petition  to  ban  the  atom 
bomb,  the  Literary  Gazette.  Soviet  magazine, 
reported  today.  The  big  news  about  the 
peace  campaign  took  precedence  In  the  mag- 
azine'i  pages  over  the  Korean  news. 

The  Soviet  press  drew  a  picture  of  Ameri- 
can aggre»!sion,  but  emphasized  that  the 
strength  of  the  Sfjvlet  Union  and  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet-led  camp  to  prevent  a  world 
war  could  maintain  peace. 

The  Gazettes  mUliaiy  observer,  P  Krainov. 
reported  a  large  concentration  of  Korean 
lorces  approaching  Taejon,  threatening  to 
outflank  the  invasion  forces,  and  said  the 
nervousness  of  MacArthur's  staff  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  routine  war  commu- 
niques were  being  delayed. 

Krainov  WTote  that  American  aggressors 
looked  upon  the  bk-fxly  adventure  In  Korea 
as  a  proving  ground  lor  a  big  war'  in  the 
Far  East."  and  gave  as  evidence  the  vuit  to 
Formosa  of  Vice  Adm.  A.  E.  Struble,  com- 
mander of  the  United  Slates  Seventh  Fleet, 
military  preparations  in  Formosa  and  other 
areas,  and  the  vuits  to  Tokyo  of  American 
military  leaders. 


Paid  Fanneri  to  Hear  Brannan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  aEUiWAXE 
IN  TUT.  5ZNATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

fridu-    J--.:y  28  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 •,  1950 

Mr  WILLI.\MS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaEumo'.is  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enutled  Paid  Farmers  to  Hear  Bran- 
nan."  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  on  July  27.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folloxs: 

PaH)  F.UIMEHS  TO  He.\-1  BaANV.AN 

The  Government  paid  2.291  Minnesota 
farmers  *42.109  to  hear  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Brannan  plug  his  'arm  proeram  last 
Apnl.  the  General  Accounting  Office  dis- 
c.osed  yesterday. 

And  at  least  one  of  the  farmers  considered 
it  "a  type  of  coercion"  for  him  to  urge  others 
to  attend  the  meeting  In  St.  Paul. 

The  GAO  report  on  the  controversial 
meetine  was  made  available  as  the  House 
Lobby  Investigating  Committee  dug  Into  the 
facts. 

Republicans  have  accused  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  of  forcing  farmer  mem- 
bers of  the  Minnesota  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Committee  to  build  up  an  audience 
to  hear  Brannan  plug  his  controversial 
Brannan  plan. 

Charles  W  Stlckney.  of  Spear  Lake.  Minn  . 
chairman  of  the  Minnesota  committee,  told 
the  House  group  that  "no  pressure,  verbally 
or  otherwise."  was  exerted  to  make  the  fed- 
erally paid  committeemen  attend  the  meet- 
In?. 

He  denied  the  meeting  was  called  to  In- 
fSuence  Federal  legislation  and  said  the  farm- 
ers of  Minnesota  "hold  a  Cabinet  member 
In  high  esteem — we  thought  we  were  ex- 
tremely forttinatc  to  have  the  Secretary  " 

The  GAO.  which  looked  Into  the  situation 
at  ".he  House  committee's  request,  said  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  farmers  attending  the  meet- 
ing was  legal. 

The  GAO  report  said  George  E.  Woodward, 
chairman  of  the  Washington  County  PMA 
office,  was  "reluctant"  to  urge  com.munlty 
committeemen  to  attend.  It  said  "he  con- 
sidered It  a  type  of  coercion,  but  finally  was 
persuaded  by  other  county  committee  mem- 
bers to  do  so." 

The  report  quoted  Frank  Belllzl.  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Paul  Hotel,  as  saying  that 
former  State  Dem'x:ratlc  Treasurer  Stephen 
M  Harrington  paid  1280  for  a  cocktail  party 
attended  by  Brannan  and  State  agricultural 
officers  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 


Further  Evidence  of  Communist  Stock- 
holm Appeal  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

If 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  wish  now  to  furnish  further  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  and  motives  underly- 


ing the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  ap- 
peal as  contained  in  the  oflBcial  voice  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  America,  first, 
I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  article  appearing  recently  in  the 
Washington  Star  repcrtins?  on  an  able 
analysis  of  this  "project  of  evil  minds" 
by  an  eminent  and  respected  American 
priest,  the  Ver>-  Reverend  Francis  J.  Con- 
nell.  C.  SS.  R..  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  Col- 
lege. Catholic  University.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Priest  Assails  IttDs  roa  Stockholm  Ple.\ 

The  Communist  Stockholm  appeal  to  out- 
law use  of  the  atom  bomb  was  denounced 
yesterday  as  a  "strange  combination  of 
shrewdness  and  stupidity  that  so  often  char- 
acterizes the  projects  of  evil  minds"  by  the 
Verv  Reverend  Francis  J.  Connell.  C.  SS.  R., 
of  Holy  Redeem^.-  College.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

The  shrewdness  of  those  now  circulating 
the  petition  throughout  the  world  lies  In 
the  cunning  concealment  of  a  deeply  mali- 
cious design  under  the  apparently  noble 
statement  outlawing  the  bomb.  Father  Con- 
nell said. 

If  the  resolution  were  accepted,  he  pointed 
out.  the  Communists  could  use  large  armed 
forces  to  weaken  the  defenders  of  human 
rights  In  one  country  after  another. 

"Their  stupidity."  said  Father  Connell. 
"consists  In  their  failure  to  realize  their  de- 
sign would  be  discovered  by  Intelligent  per- 
sons, and  that  ultimately  their  plan  would 
prove  a  boomerang." 

As  to  the  moral  problem  raised  by  the  use 
of  the  atom  bomb.  Father  Connell  urged  that 
It  be  employed  only  against  military  targets 
of   great   importance. 

'It  Is  hoped  that  our  leaders  will  refrain 
from  using  atomic  weapons  unless  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  very  preservation  of 
our  national  existence. '  he  added. 

[From   the  Daily  Worker  of  July   14.   1950] 
Peace  Signatcues  Sting  Acheson 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  been 
stung  by  the  growing  number  of  patriotic 
Americans  signing  the  petition  to  ban  the 
atomic  bomb  under  strict  international  con- 
trol and  inspection. 

So  great  has  been  the  Impact  of  the  peo- 
ple's demand  for  peace  that  Acheson  was 
force<<  to  blurt  out  the  real  Intentions  of 
the  men  In  charge  of  the  waj  against  Korea. 
The  weapons  used  in  war.  Acheson  says. 
"are  quite  Incidental."  Thus  he  confirms 
Truman's  statement  that  he  Is  ready  to  drop 
the  atomic  bomb  again. 

War  criminals  prefer  to  hatch  their  plots 
In  secret.  But  faced  with  an  organized 
peace  movement — especially  with  the  petition 
campaign — the  would-be  atomic  murderers 
cannot  conceal  their  real  alms.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  now  trying  to  whip  up  an 
unthinking  hysteria  to  Justify  the  supreme 
atrocity  of   our  times — atomic   murder. 

Nineiy-six  million  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Stockholm  petition. 
Both  the  Soviet  Government  and  Its  people 
are  not  afraid  to  pledge  they  will  consider 
the  first  government  which  drops  an  atomic 
bomb  In  the  future  a  war  criminal.  But 
those  who  are  planning  Just  that  can  only 
assail  the  petition  and  seek  to  Justify  atomic 
genocide. 

What  a  shock  It  was  to  the  conservative 
Newark  Star  Ledger  when  It  sent  Its  re- 
porters out  to  find  out  what  the  people 
thought  about  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  Korea.  "Jerseysites  say  "No."  "  was 
the  hf'adline  this  paper  had  to  print  over  Its 
findings. 

Bo  even  at  this  zero  hour,  when  the  Wall 
Street  wirepullers  have  created  the  imminent 
threat  of  a  world  atomic  war,  it  is  possible  to 
stay  their  hands. 
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If  1.000.000  signatures  to  the  ban-the-bomb 
petition  has  created  such  consternation  in 
Washington  the  attainment  of  5,000.000 
would  be  of  Inestimable  Importance. 

Furthermore,  the  people  should  let  Secre- 
tary General  Trygve  Lie  know  how  they  feel 
about  this  threat  to  drop  atomic  bombs  In 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations.  As  the 
Communist  Party  message  to  Trygve  Lie  puts 
It,  "peace-loving  people  everywhere  will  de- 
mand •  •  •  guarantees  that  the  UN  Is 
doing  more  than  wait  again  until  the  damaee 
has  been  done  In  order  to  give  Its  blessing 
to  disaster." 

Lie  has  sanctioned  United  States  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  and  the  bombardment  of 
women  and  children  through  saturation 
bombing.  Now  he  must  learn  that  the  peo- 
pr.  will  not  stand  for  his  agreement  to  atomic 
murder.  Let  Trygve  Lie,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Lake  Success.  N.  Y  ,  hear  your  voice. 
The  Issue  Is  life  or  death. 


[From  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  17.  1950 1 

One  Thousand  at  Plant  Sign  for  Peace  in 

H.ALF  HotJB 

Chicago,  July  16.— More  than  1.000  pack- 
ing-house workers  signed  the  world  peace 
appeal  petitions  In  less  than  a  half  hour 
-  as  they  streamed  out  of  the  plant  homeward 
bound.  A  group  of  some  40  packing-house 
union  members  carried  out  the  peace  signa- 
ture collection,  Including  top  oflBcers  of  big 
locals  of  the  union  here. 

The  unionists  stationed  themselves  at  the 
three  main  gates  of  the  stockyards  as  well 
as  the  two  elevated  stations  Inside.  A  sound 
truck  toured  the  area.  Almost  all  workers 
asked  to  sign  the  petition  did  so. 

Leaflets  warned  that  "our  contract  Is  on 
the  firing  line"  because  the  packers  would 
seek  to  use  the  military  Intervention  In 
Korea  to  freeze  wages  and  shatter  working 
conditions. 

An  open  letter  to  Dr.  Albert  Ensteln.  back- 
ing his  stand  against  an  atomic  arms  race, 
was  released  here.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
107  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
faculty. 

"An  armaments  race  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  the  way  to  peace,"  the  letter  declared. 

A  spokesman  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
faculty-graduate  committee  for  peace  said 
the  letter  to  Einstein  had  been  written  before 
the  Korea  f.ghtlne  but  that  "these  unfore- 
seen events  make  all  the  more  Imperative  the 
message  of  this  open  letter." 

The  signers  took  Issue  with  Representative 
John  Rankin  that  Einstein  Is  "simply  car- 
rying out  the  Communist  line"  In  urging 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  the  signers  are  Dr.  Anton  Carlson, 
physiologist:  Dr.  Lester  Dragstedt,  head  of 
surgery:  Dean  John  B.  Thompson,  Rockefel- 
ler Memorial  Chapel:  and  Prof.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau,  physiologist. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Worker  of   July   18,    1950] 
A  Brave  Peace  Abmt 

A  brave  American  army  of  peace  has  al- 
ready won  some  signal  victories.  We  refer 
to  the  men  and  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try collecting  signatures  to  ban  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Let's  size  up  the  heavy  artillery  that  has 
been  leveled  at  these  peace  crusaders.  In 
city  after  city,  police  have  tried  to  harass  the 
signature  collectors.  Many  have  been  ar- 
rested. 

Not  a  single  day  passes  without  stern  warn- 
ings from  every  radio  newscaster  telling  peo- 
ple not  to  sign. 

In  Washington.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
lost  his  striped-pants  dignity  and  exploded 
against  the  world-peace  appeal  as  though 
he  had  gotten  one  right  In  the  solar  plextis. 

Every  blg-buslness  newspaper  from  the 
Hearst  press  to  the  social  democratic  New 
York  Post,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the 


New  York  Dally  News,  has  blasted  the  peti- 
tion. They  have  no  arguments  against  the 
petition,  so  they  try  to  scare  the  signers. 

Newspapers  like  the  Dally  News  warn  the 
people  that  the  petition  seems  harmless. 
What  they  mean  is  that  the  petition  makes 
sense — but  they  wouldn't  devote  so  much 
space  attacking  It  If  It  were  harmless 

No.  the  world-peace  appeal,  which  orlgl- 
n?ted  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  is  not  harm- 
less. It  has  already  created  a  crisis  among 
those  who  wanted  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb 
on  the  Korean  people.  Tnroughout  the 
world,  the  revulsion  Is  so  great  against  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  that  even  United 
Press  reports  universal  opposition  to  It  in 
western  Europe.  Hanson  Baldwin,  the  mili- 
tary analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  con- 
demned the  proposals  to  use  the  bomb  in 
Korea  because  he's  worried  It  would  alienate 
the  people  of  Asi... 

These  things  are  a  tribute  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  peace  army  collecting  signa- 
tures to  ban  the  hcmb. 

For  example,  the  hell-bent-for-war  news- 
papers say  this  Is  a  Soviet  atomic  pledge. 
But  the  petition  has  a  very  simple  message. 
It  says  that  the  atomic  bomb  should  be 
banned  under  International  control.  What 
embarrasses  those  who  try  to  smear  this  pe- 
tition Is  that  the  people  were  told  ail  along 
that  this  was  the  United  States  Government 
stand  on  the  bomb.  Now  they  must  admit 
It  Isn't. 

The  petition  doesn't  propose  that  America 
give  up  the  atomic  bomb  and  let  Russia  keep 
hers.  It  does  not  propose  that  a  simple 
appeal  be  made  to  ban  the  bomb  so  that 
any  agreement  could  be  •  iolated. 

It  provides  for  world-wide  scrapping  of 
the  bomb  and  world-wide  control  and  In- 
spection to  make  sure  that  the  bomb  really 
is  scrapped.  It  also  provides  that  the  first 
government  that  uses  the  bomb — In  the  fu- 
ture— be  branded  a  war  criminal. 

So  when  people  actually  read  the  petition 
they  learn  what  liars  the  blg-buslness  press 
and  radio  are.  And  they  can  be  gotten  to 
sign  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  lives  of 
our  loved  ones  and  our  own  lives  depend  on 
the  struggle  to  ban  the  atomic  bomb. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Worker  of  July  26,  1950] 
The  YotTTH  Want  No  Wab 

More  and  more  young  Americans  are  say- 
In^  they  don't  want  to  die  7.000  miles  away 
In  Korea  so  that  Wall  Street  can  make  some 
more  dough.  They're  saying  so  by  signing 
the   world  peace  appeal. 

These  young  people  want  peace — Jobs  with 
decent  union  wages,  homes — a  future  of 
progress  and  security — not  mass  slaughter. 

Young  people  have  already  collected  a 
quarter  of  a  million  signatures  for  peace 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  youth 
sponsoring  committee.  And  the  m-ajorlty  of 
these  have  been  collected  since  Truman  be- 
gan his  war  on  the  Korean  people. 

The  next  milestone  in  the  youth  campaign 
Is  August  6.  the  anniversary  of  Hiroshima. 
The  slogan  is  being  raised  that  United  States 
youth  must  not  be  the  first  to  throw  the  A- 
bomb— there  must  be  no  first.  American 
youth  does  not  want  to  be  the  Instrument 
for  committing  war  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

(From  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  26.   1950] 
TiNANT  Councils  Set  Goal  or  150,000  Peac« 

SICNATUKES 

The  New  York  Tenant.  Welfare  and  Con- 
sumer Council  is  now  distributing  Its  own 
peace  petitions  as  a  result  of  requests  from 
106  affiliates  which  asked  that  the  council 
Include  j)eace  work  in  Its  program. 

Setting  a  goal  of  150.000  signatures  by 
Labor  Day,  council  leaders  view  the  response 
of  signers  during  the  first  10  days  of  the  drive 
as  good,  and  look  forward  to  ii^e  successful 
completion  of  the  goal. 


Tenants  canvassing  for  signatures  find 
that  they  are  scoring  their  best  success  in 
organized  houses  where  they  are  known  for 
their  militant  fight  in  behalf  of  tenants' 
needs. 

A  thousand  petitions  have  already  been  dis- 
patched to  Brooklyn.  2.000  to  the  Bronx. 
1.000  to  Queens.  1.000  to  Manhattan,  and 
200  to  Staten  Island. 

depicts  atom  blast 

A  three-color  Job.  the  petition  depicts  an 
atomic  explosion  with  a  terrified  child  and 
burning  homes  In  the  background. 

"Tenants  support  world  peace  appeal." 
states  the  petition.  "We  tenants  are  alarmed 
at  the  threat  of  war  and  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  as  a  weapon.  We  know  that  tenants 
as  well  as  soldiers  will  be  annihilated  In 
another  war  and  that  thousands  of  homes 
will  be  destroyed  by  one  A-bomb.  We  also 
know  that  good  housing  can  be  built  and 
maintained  only  during  peacetime.  We 
therefore  support  the  Stockholm  peace  ap- 
peal." 

The  full  text  of  the  World  Peace  Appeal 
Is  reprinted  In  the  tenants'  petition. 

Although  the  petition  was  drawn  up  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  the  council  foresaw  that  an 
increased  war  program  would  Jeopardize  new 
private  and  pv.blic  construction.  Since  its 
distribution.  President  Truman  has  Issued 
a  decree  which  curtailed  housing  construc- 
tion, thus  bearing  out  the  council's  p>etitlon. 

"We  have  found  that  where  the  member- 
ship of  a  mass  organization  goes  to  the  com- 
munity where  it  Is  known,  "  said  Sol  Salz, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  Tenant, 
Welfare,  and  Consumer  Council,  "the  re- 
sponse has  been  best  of  all." 

Star  petition  collectors  In  their  local  com- 
munities are  John  Elmore,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
has  already  obtained  600  names;  Fay  Hirsch, 
of  upper  Williamsburgh.  Brooklyn;  Eugenia 
Pennington,  Chels^ -Tenants  Council;  and 
Mary  Auston,  of  Freeman  Street  Council, 
Bronx. 

Thtt  Work  for  Peace — Conet  Island  Youth 
Cltjb  Tops  Goal  on  PrrrnoNS 

(By  Michael  Vary) 

Coney  Island  Is  noted  for  lots  of  summer- 
time doings,  but  the  biggest  story  out  of 
Coney  Island  this  year  Is  the  stupendous  Job 
done  by  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  Club  of  tbe  Labor 
Youth  League  in  collecting  peace-petition 
signatures. 

The  pace  was  set  early  In  the  campaign  by 
club  president  Sol  Wexler,  who  has  1,800 
names  to  his  credit  to  date.  Ten  other 
members  have  collected  more  than  75,  six 
exceeded  350,  while  one  topped  the  750  mark. 

The  club  prepared  hundreds  of  balloons 
with  the  Inscription  "Ban  atom  war."  which 
were  distributed  to  children  as  they  stream 
out  of  the  BMT  on  weekends.  And  the  chil- 
dren's parents  promptly  signed  for  peace. 

One  man  reftised  to  sign  by  pencil,  insisted 
on  using  his  gold  pen.  Another  passerby 
took  two  petitions  and  returned  a  half  hour 
later  with  30  names. 

The  club  had  set  a  quota  of  5.000  signatures 
by  September  14.  This  quota  was  revised 
upward  when  July  4  found  the  members  with 
5.200  names  on  hand. 


(Prom  the  Dally  Worker,  New  York,  of 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1950] 

TwENTt-nvE  Thousand  ik  Phillt  Sick  Peace 
Plea 

Philadelphia.  July  25. — Rev.  Francis  I. 
Sheeder.  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  and  Publication,  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  Is  among  the 
prominent  Phlladelphlans  who  have  signed 
the  world  peace  appeal  to  outlaw  atomic  war- 
fare. 

Other  signers  announced  by  the  Crusadera 
for  Peace  here  include  Rev.  C.  W.  Derrlckson. 
Mt.    Zlon    Methodist    Church;    Rev.    D.    W. 
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White.  Temple  Bapli^t  Chiirch;  Francis  Pl>-h- 
er  Kane,  former  a  distant  United  Stales  dis- 
trict attorney;  Dr  Philip  White,  oi  the  Can- 
cer Reaearch  Institute.  University  of  Penn- 
sylTania:  Blanche  Nicola.  St.  Martha's  Settle- 
ment House;  Irvins;  Bachman  and  Albert 
Gerber.  rttorneys.  and  Alvln  B  Cl\rl5tman, 
president,  eastern  division.  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Local  peace  leaders  estimate  that  a  total  of 
25  000  have  signed  the  world-peace  appeal  In 
this  area. 

W^  ile  it  is  tragic  that  .so  many  adults 
have  been  mi.sled  into  lending  their  gCMxl 
names  to  this  Commumst  effort,  it  is 
even  more  sinister  and  vicious  to  note 
the  reports  of  the  use  of  ^'ne  young  men 
and  women  as  unwitting  agents  in  the 
Commumst  Party's  campaign. 


Republican  Platform  Text 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Senate  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  platform  text  adopted  at  the 
South  Dakota  Republican  Party  conven- 
tion in  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  as  published  in 
the  Daily  Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Refxtblic.^n  Platform  Text 

(Following  13  the  text  of  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  South  Dakota  Republican 
Party  convention  in  Pierre  this  weels:t 

We  call  upon  Almighty  God  to  witness  the 
distress  of  this  Nation.  We  Invoke  His  in- 
spiration and  guidance  In  this,  our  country  s 
hour  of  challenge. 

PLANK    NO.    1 — WOHLD   CONOmONS 

Throughout  American  history,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  been  the  party  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  the  protector  of  the  people's 
opportunities,  rights,  and  liberties.  We  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
historic   mission. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  each  Dem- 
ocratic national  administration  has  led  us 
Into  a  world  war.  Now,  it  appears,  we  are 
threatened  with  another  tragic  global 
conflict. 

Since  the  betrarals  of  our  free  society  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  high  command  has 
plven  aid  and  comfort  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  has  led  us  away  from  conditions 
essential  to  a  lasting  peace  and  a  sound 
national  security. 

Our  occupation  authorities  In  Berlin  are 
surrounded  by  the  hostile  forces  of  Commu- 
nist Russia. 

CI  Ina  has  been  betraj-ed  to  Communist 
domination. 

As  this  convention  meets,  our  American 
boys  are  dying  In  an  undeclared  war  in 
Korea  for  which  the  national  administration 
was  grossly  unprepared  militarily,  economi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  diplomatically. 
No  one  In  authority  is  able  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  where  all  of  this  wlU  lead. 


We  pledge  the  support  of  our  State  and  our 
party  to  full  and  energetic  support  and  co- 
op>eratlon  In  an  all-out  effort  to  bring  to  a 
victorious,  honorable,  and  permanent  ter- 
mination the  battles  against  communism  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  lasting  world 
peace  and  a  sound  national  security  for  our 
c  >untry.  We  shall  oppose  any  further  ap- 
peasements of  communism  .flther  at  home 
or  abroad. 

PLANK   MO.    2— COMMTTNISM 

We  concur  with  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI  when  he  says  that  communism 
in  America  has  become  one  of  our  greatest 
perils  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  deplore 
the  record  of  the  Truman  administration  in 
coddling  communism  here  at  a  time  when 
it  is  seeking  world  domination.  We  de- 
nounce the  President's  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  Congress  in  making  factual  records  and 
files  available  so  that  Communists,  sex  per- 
verts, and  other  security  risks  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  payrolls. 

Both  communism  and  national  socialism 
attack  private  enterprise.  Individual  initia- 
tive, and  the  political  Independence  of  the 
individual  citizen.  These  creeds  are  espe- 
cially destructive  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try, since  they  deny  them  the  attractive  op- 
portunities which  all  preceding  generations 
have  considered  as  part  of  their  American 
heritage.  If  communism  and  national  social- 
ism ever  come  in  America  it  will  be  through 
the  concentration  of  political  and  economic 
power  in  Washington.  Communists  should 
be  barred  from  the  Federal  payroll,  they 
should  be  forced  to  strip  the  mantle  of  se- 
crecy from  their  conspiratorial  cells,  and  the 
Communist  concept  of  the  all-powerful  state 
should  be  resisted.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
such  a  program  of  action. 

PLANK  NO.   3 — THI  CHALLENGE  TO  FREEDOM 

The  basic  domestic  issue  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  is  whether  we  shall  remain 
a  free  people  or  whether  we  shall  delegate 
to  an  all-powerful  Federal  Government  and 
to  ambitious  social  planners  and  politicians, 
the  unlimited  power  to  tax  and  spend,  and 
the  authority  to  direct  agriculture.  Industry, 
labor,  professional  pursuits,  and  the  daily 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  their  local  com- 
munities. In  short,  it  is  liberty  against 
socialism. 

The  election  of  1950  will  determine  whether 
the  United  States  goes  further  down  the  road 
to  big  government,  more  controls,  and  more 
spending  or  whether  our  country  turns  to- 
ward less  government,  more  opportunity, 
and  less  public  spending. 

The  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  has  been  kept 
In  power  by  cries  of  crisis  and  emergency. 
Each  proclaimed  crisis  Is  accompanied  by 
demands  for  more  power  or  more  money — 
and  generally  both.  The  only  way  for  the 
United  States  to  avoid  continuing  emer- 
gencies Is  to  get  an  administration  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington  which  will  solve  problems  Instead  of 
producing  them.  Most  of  our  problems  are 
directly  traceable  to  bungling  administra- 
tion, confused  policies,  and  Incompetent  or 
InerHcient  leadership  by  ambitious  politi- 
cians. It  Is  difficult  to  defeat  a  Red  menace 
abroad  with  a  budget  in  the  red  at  home. 
•  South  Dakotans  have  shown  the  way  out 
of  this  morass  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
tions by  their  handling  of  their  State  af- 
fairs. Governor  Mickelson  and  his  Republi- 
can predecessors  have  wiped  out  an  inherited 
overdraft  left  in  the  State  treasury  by  South 
Dakota  Democrats  and  have  maintained  a 
substantial  surplus  in  our  general  fund  while 
steadily  reducing  the  State  debt.  State  in- 
stitutions have  been  built  up,  highways  have 
been  increased  and  Improved,  taxes  have 
been  reduced  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  has  been  promoted. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  havt  kept  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  red  and  the  Reds  out  our 
government.  We  shall  continue  this  record 
and  we  comm'-id  it  to  the  attention  of  the 


present    national   administration    In    Wash- 
ington. 

PLANK    NO.     4 REPtTBLICAN     ACHIEVEMENTS 

We  commend  our  State  administration  un- 
der thi  able  direction  of  Gov.  George  T. 
Mickelson  who  has  demonstrated,  by  ex- 
ample, the  practical  application  of  sound 
Republican  principles. 

We  likewise  commend  our  congressional 
delegation  in  Washington,  all  Republicans. 
Senators  Chan  Gurnet  and  K.\hl  Mundt 
and  Representatives  Francis  Case  and  Har- 
old O.  LovRE,  who  have  continuously  ad- 
vanced the  btst  interest  of  the  people  of 
our  State  and  Nation. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  In  Its  pledge  to  the 
people  for  continue  u  good  guvernment  in 
South  Dakota  presents  a  record  of  14  years 
of  accomplishment  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

1.  We  have  brought  the  per  capita  costs 
of  South  Dakota  government  tl  under  that 
of  any  other  Stale  in  the  North  Central 
region. 

2.  We  have  built  up  a  sound  general -fund 
balance  and  wiped  out  the  f850.000  deficit 
inherited  from  the  last  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

3.  We  have  retired  »36,000,000  In  bonded 
Indebtedness. 

4.  We  have  paid  the  Nation's  most  liberal 
bonus  to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Governor  Mickelson  and  the  thirty-first 
legislature  met  the  accumulated  needs  of 
the  State  and  Its  institutions,  postponed 
during  the  war  years,  with  accumulated 
funds  and  also  maintained  a  sound,  ade- 
quate general  fund  balance.  Comp.ire  this 
record  with  that  of  the  deficit  spending  of 
the  national  Democratic  administration. 

We  commend  them  for  the  forthright 
manner  in  which  our  State's  World  War  II 
veterans'  bonus  has  t)een  paid  and  financed. 
We  note,  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  that 
the  special  bonus  taxes  will  have  produced 
the  necessary  revenues  by  the  end  of  next 
year  and  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  total 
net  interest  cost  of  paying  a  $'28,500,000 
bonus  will  be  approximately  $350,000  to  the 
taxpayers  of  South  Dakota.  No  other  State 
can  present  such  a  record.  ( Before  the  bonds 
for  the  «6.000,000  bonus  paid  to  World  War  I 
vetera-.is  has  been  retired,  bondholders  re- 
ceived $7,200,000  In  Interest  payments  from 
the  tpxpayers  of  South  Dakota.) 

These,  and  other  constructive  accomplish- 
ments tell  the  storv  of  Republican  leader- 
ship in  South  Dakota. 

PLANK    NO.     5 — ACRICrLTURE 

A  prosperous  agriculture  is  fundamental 
to  a  prosperous  America.  It  Is  as  Important 
to  the  wage  earner,  the  businessman,  the 
Industrialist,  and  the  consumer  as  it 
Is  to  the  farmer.  National  solvency  depends 
on  It.  Without  It  we  cannot  hold  on  to 
what  we  have  acquired. 

The  Republican  Party  proposes  a  long- 
range  farm  program,  one  which  Is  within 
the  framework  of  free  enterprise.  A  plan 
under  which  agriculture  abandons  the  nega- 
tive and  false  concept  of  scarcity  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  plenty,  embraces  the  philosophy 
of  an  expanding  economy  and  enters  an  era 
of  full  production.  With  It  we  can  reject 
regimentation  and  controls  by  the  overlords 
In  the  Department  of  Acrlculture.  We  re- 
store the  farmer  to  his  traditional  position 
of  Independence,  and  with  It  we  assure  farm 
incomes  at  1948  peaks  and  correspondingly 
high  ones  In  all  other  fields  In  the  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party,  with  its  sights  on 
such  objectives,  proposes  that  they  shall  and 
can  be  attained  through  a  long-range  farm 
plan  having  the  following  main  principles: 

1.  Administration  by  farmers  through  a 
system  of  farmer-elected  township  and 
county  committees  and  State  directors  and 
majority  representation  on  a  national  farm 
board  with  consumer  representation. 

2  One  hundred  percent  parity  price  at 
all  times  In  the  market  place  on  all  products 
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of  agriculture  domestically  consumed,  self- 
suported  and  self-sustained  with  commodity 
loans  to  maintain  such  prices  if  necessary 

3.  Encouragement  of  livestock  production 
at  a  means  of  reducing  crop  surpluses  and 
providing  a  better  diet  for  our  people. 

4.  Pacilitles  for  storajje  of  nonperlshable 
food  crops  on  the  farm. 

5.  A  sound  soil  and  water  conservation 
program 

6.  Special  encouragement  for  the  develop- 
ment and  ownership  of  family-sized  farms 
and  ranches  and  Improvement  of  rural  liv- 
ing conditions. 

7.  Encouragement  of  research  and  new 
uses  of  agricultural  products  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industries  to  utilize  add- 
tlonal  production. 

8.  A  flexible  tariff  at  the  parity  levels  for 
:ill  products  of  agriculture. 

The  Republican  Party,  In  conjunction  with 
these   proposals,   urges: 

1.  That  the  Sti;tf  department  of  igrlcul- 
ture  be  suported  so  as  to  give  further  service 
to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

2.  That  research  and  experimentation  be 
continued  so  that  improved  grains,  grasses, 
and  livestock  may  be  further  developed  In 
our  State. 

3.  That  we  encourage  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  and  pledge  our- 
.selves  to  provide  suitable  buildings  at  the 
State  fairgrounds  for  4-H  Club  purposes. 

4.  The  Republican  Party  notes  the  sig- 
nificant repudiation  by  the  South  Dakota 
Democratic  conveution  of  the  Brannan  farm 
scheme  offered  by  its  national  leaders  and 
the  fact  no  constructive,  long-range  farm 
program  was  offered  as  an  alternative.  As 
the  party  under  which  farmers  have  made 
their  moet  impressive  gains  nationally  and 
In  the  State,  the  Republican  Party  realizes 
fully  that  a  prosperous  agriculture  is  funda- 
mental to  a  prosperous  America. 

rLAKK  NO.   6 — POWER  AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

We  commend  the  Republican  State  admin- 
istration for  calling  a  special  session  and 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
formation  of  consumer  power  districts  fol- 
lowing extensive  study C^nd  research.  The 
Republican  Party  pledges  Itself  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  present  law  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  desirable  and  necessary 

"The  Republican  Party  at  all  times  dedi- 
cates Itself  to  the  firm  belief  that  full  benefit 
should  be  received  from  development  of  the 
Missouri  River.  We  believe  that  power  from 
the  generating  plants  on  the  river  should  be 
distributed  to  farms,  homes,  and  Industry  at 
the  cheepest  possible  rates  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

PLANK    NO    7 RFA 

Tbe  1947  Republican  legislature  adopted 
our  present  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Act 
under  which  our  REA  cooperatives  are  organ- 
ized and  operating.  The  Republican  Party 
recognizes  that  through  the  creation  and 
development  of  REA  our  rural  population 
had  derived  untold  benefits.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  continued  promotion  of  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  the  program  so  that 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  wlU  benefit 
therefrom. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  It  not  only  reduced  taxes 
but  produced  the  only  balanced  Federal 
budgets  since  1932.  demonstrated  its  vigorous 
support  of  RE.A  by  authorising  in  loans  for 
rural  electrification  twice  as  much  money 
as  any  previous  Congress. 

PLANK    NO.    8 HIGHWAYS 

The  last  Democratic  administration  in  the 
SUic  between  1933  and  1937  diverted  ap- 
proxlm.ately  $10,0OO.0C0  In  highway  revenues 
for  nonhighway  use.  Prom  surpluses  in  the 
general  fund,  built  by  subsequent  Republi- 
can administrations,  it  is  now  possible  to 
restore  these  diverted  highway  revenues  over 


a  period  of  years.  These  facts  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Republican  Party,  and  at 
the  950  special  session  of  the  legislature  the 
sum  of  $1,200,000  was  returned  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  highway  fund.  We  com- 
mend this  action  and  recommend  that  such 
restoration  pjrogram  continue  in  an  orderly 
manner,  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  policies. 

South  Dakota's  4-cent  gasoline  tax  is  1  cent 
below  the  average  of  the  43  States.  Recog- 
nizing the  vital  importance  of  our  highway 
system  to  the  people  of  our  State  and  that 
the  gasoline  tax  is  the  fairest  means  of  taxing 
for  highway  use,  the  Republican  Party  favors 
increasmg  said  tax  1  cent  per  gallon. 

Farriers,  ranchers,  businessmen,  tourists. 
and  all  citizens  can  best  be  rerved  through  a 
long-range  program  of  planning  aud  ade- 
quate financing  of  a  State-wide  highwiiy  sys- 
tem, including  trunk  highways,  farm-to- 
market  roads  and  miuiiclpal  streets.  We 
urge  that  more  study  and  planning  be  done 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  interim 
highway  committee  and  that  ways  and 
means  be  devised  for  carrying  out  this  plan- 
ning. 

PLANK  NO.   9 EDUCATION 

We  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  continued  as- 
sistance for  and  support  of  public  education 
in  South  Dakota. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  adequate  Lnancial  support  fear  public 
elementary  and  .secondary  education  We 
recommend  legislation  for  the  e:cpedlt:ng  of 
the  reorganization  of  school  districts  toward 
a  more  economical  and  efficient  adminL«tra- 
tion  of  the  afiairs  of  the  districts  concerned 
whenever  the  voters  of  the  districts  involved 
so  desire.  We  endorse  recodification  of  the 
school  laws. 

We  also  pledge  cur  continued  support  for 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the 
perm  uient  school  fund  and  school  lands  In- 
violate. 

We  further  pledge  ourselves  to  continuance 
cf  adequate  financial  support  of  our  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  depart- 
ment of  public  Instruction,  and  the  teacher 
retirement  program. 

PLANK   NO.    10 — TAXATION 

Under  the  leadership  cf  the  Republican 
Party,  a  balanced  tax  program  has  been  car- 
ried out.  This  program  has  enabled  the 
State  to: 

1.  Operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

2.  Sell  veterans'  bonus  bonds  at  less  than 
1  percent  interest. 

3.  Afford  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  out- 
,  standing  services  and  benefits. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to  a 
continuance  cf  a  sound  fiscal  pciicy,  and 
recognizes  that  the  present,  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  is  such  that  no  Increased 
taxes  or  new  taxes  are  necessary  excepting 
for  highway  purposes. 

PLANK   NO.    11 — VETERANS 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  continuation 
of  the  South  Dakota  Veterans'  Department; 
of  the  war  veterans'  fund:  payment  of  an 
adequate  bonus  to  the  surviving  kin  of  the 
veterans  cf  World  War  II  not  covered  by 
the  1949  bonus  act;  and  strengthening  and 
strict  enforcement  of  the  veterans'  prefer- 
ence laws. 

PLANK    NO.    12 — MXSSOtJBl    BASIN    DEVELOPKENT 

Appreciating  the  tremendous  scope  and 
possibility  of  the  Missouri  basin  develop- 
ment, the  Republican  party  supports  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  impact  of  this  develop- 
ment on  the  people  and  Industries  of  this 
State.  To  safeguard  and  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  fanner,  rancher,  sportsman,  new 
and  existing  industries  and  units  of  local 
government,  the  State  Government  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government  and 
scrutinize  the  effects  of  activities  undertaken 
by  Federal  agencies.  To  assist  in  attaining 
these  ends,  we  urge  the  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Nattiral  Besources  Commis- 


sion, In  order  that  maximum  benefits  from 
Missouri  River  Basin  development  may  be 
had. 

PLANK   NO,    It? — INDIANS 

The  Republican  legislature  of  1949  passed 
an  act  creating  a  commission  of  Indla.a  .Af- 
fairs in  South  Dakota  to  promote  education, 
emplcycient,  housing,  betterment  cf  living 
coudiiions.  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Indian  pcpulatii 
of  the  State. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  Itself  to  a 
continuation  of  this  commission's  work  and 
to  an  active  response  to  its  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  Republican  Party 
further  pledges  itself  to  seek  equal  rights  for 
all  Indians  with  other  citizens  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  aud  we  recommend  that  ade- 
quate assistance  be  continued  to  the  Indian 
scholarship  fund  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

PLANK    NO.    14 — PUBLIC   WELF.AEE 

The  Rt  publican  Party  recognizes  that 
there  are  certain  of  our  citizenry  who.  by 
reason  of  ase.  illness,  or  othei'  incapacity  or 
affiiction,  are  unable  to  properly  care  for 
themselves.  We  recognize  our  moral  obliga- 
tion in  these  cases  to  adequately  provide  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  In  all 
such  cases  the  aid  shall  be  commensurate 
with  the  need. 

PLANK  NO.    15 LABOR 

The  Republican  Party  of  South  Dakota 
recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  strike.  It 
pledges  itself  to  protect  these  fundamental 
rights. 

We  commend  the  1947  and  1949  Republican 
legislatures  for  their  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  by  the  establishment  oi  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  by  the  liberalizing  of  the 
provisions  of  the  workmain's  compensation 
law  and  the  enactment  of  an  occupational- 
disease  law. 

PLANK  NO.    16 ELECTION    LAWS 

The  Republican  Party  recognizes  that  the 
present  election  laws  are  Inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  and  recommends  a  general 
revision  thereof  regarding  the  regLstration  of 
voters,  opening  and  closing  of  the  polls,  vot- 
ing by  the  sick  and  absent,  the  election  of 
precinct  committeemen  and  precinct  com- 
mitteevromen.  and  the  selection  of  nominees 
under  existing  law. 

PLANK    NO.     17 — MENTAL    HE.ALTH 

We  recognize  the  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities to  care  for  and  treat  all  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  the  senile,  the  Inebriates.  This,  we 
will  endeavor  to  bring  about,  and  we  recom- 
mend— 

1.  A  revision  of  existing  insanity  laws  with 
a  view  to  removing  all  injustices,  hardships, 
and  stigmas. 

2.  A  complete  segregation  cf  tubercular 
patients  from  other  patients. 

3.  A  separation  of  senile  from  mental  cases. 

PLANK  NO.   18 FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  Republican  Party  commends  the  news- 
papers and  radio  facilities  bt  South  Dakota 
for  their  fairness  and  honesty  in  informing 
the  people  of  current  events. 

A  free  press  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  our  Republic  and  the  independence  of  our 
newspapers  is  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
The  newspiaper  editors  of  our  State  have  been 
notably  unselfish  and  unrewarded  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  the  moral,  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  welfare  of  South  Dakota. 

CONCLUSION 

To  the  foregoing  program  of  National  and 
State  objectives  and  principles  we  subscribe; 
to  thVm  we  dedicate  our  party  and  otir  in- 
dividual efforts,  confident  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  South  Dakotans  of 
both  political  parties  will  Join  us  in  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Our  people  must  arouse  themselves  as 
never  before  to  preserve  our  precious  Uberiies 
and  freedoms  and  to  deny  power-hungry  poll- 
ticiaiis  thi*  right  to  taXe  unduiy  ftrum  their 
income,  their  resources,  and  their  rights  of 
Individual  choice. 

The  right  to  worship  God  In  our  own  way; 
to  specie  freely  our  minds  without  fear;  to 
conduct  our  lives  and  our  affairs  without  ofB- 
cious  meddling  by  too  powerful  Govern- 
ment— these  Individual  rights  must  be  pre- 
served and  protected  by  our  active  efforts 
or  they  can  be  lost  in  America  as  they  have 
already  been  lost  to  too  many  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  revive 
those  qualities  of  diligence  economy,  cour- 
age, initiative,  and  patriotism  which  enabled 
our  forefathers  to  make  this  Nation  great. 

This  Republic  Is  the  custodian  of  human 
liberty.  The  Republican  Party  will  endeavor 
to  continue  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  worthy 
of    this   guardianship 


The  Tydin^s  Subcommittee  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF    WISCONSIN' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20> .  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Preiident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pimied 
'1  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials regarding  the  Tydings  subcom- 
mittee report,  one  from  the  Monroe 
Times  of  July  21,  195C.  the  second  from 
tre  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of  July  22, 
1950. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUowT : 
(Frcm  the  Monroe  Times  of  July  21.  1950) 

SlfABT   POLmCIANS 

Politicans  are  supposed  to  be  smart,  at  least 
politicians  who  spend  nine-tenths  of  their 
time  making  sure  they're  elected,  again  and 
again. 

In  the  case  of  yesterday's  Senate  vote, 
however,  on  the  subcommittee  report  casti- 
gating Senator  McCarthy,  the  supposed 
wizards  of  the  public  pulse  certainly  built  up 
a  beautiful  case  for  the  opposition. 

Of  course,  the  first  bumble  was  "lade  when 
the  subcommittee's  Democratic  majority  de- 
nounced Senator  McCAaTHY's  charges  of  red 
Infiltration  into  the  State  Department  as  a 
fraud  and  hoax.  But  acceptance  of  the  re- 
port by  the  full  Senate  on  strict  party  lines 
with  the  Trumanites  lined  up  solidly  with 
the  fraud  claimers  was  the  No.  1  mistake  of 
the  campaign. 

The  excitement  over  Senator  McCarthy  s 
charges  had  simmered  down  pretty  much  in 
recent  week?.  Then  the  Korean  war  came 
along  to  take  the  Democrats  embarrassment 
over  their  strange  beUfellows  out  of  the  head- 
lines. The  McCarthy  probe  and  the  impli- 
cations were  well  on  their  way  to  being  lor- 
gotten  by  those  with  short  memories,  mean- 
ing a  large  section  of  the  public. 

Then  up  pxjps  the  majority  report  which 
even  conceded  some  half  truths  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy claims  but  denounced  the  Senator  as 
worse  than  unpatriotic.  The  obedient  party 
line  then  formed  up  at  the  left  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  approved  the  report  despite  the 
warnings  and  angry  denunciations  of  the 
Republlci^ns. 

All  of  which  gives  the  GOP  a  beautiful  new 
campaign  issue  They  now  can  charge,  with 
plenty  of  reason,  that  the  report  and  muz- 
zling c!  the  inquiry  represented  a  whitewash 


of  a  betrayal  of  the  Nation  through  public 
officials. 

They  also  can  explain  the  why  of  that 
whitewash,  the  fact  that  the  surprise  turn  in 
Korea  was  proof  positive  that  a  pinkish  sec- 
tion within  Government  either  deliberately 
paved  the  way  for  the  Korean  crisis,  or  merely 
brought  it  about  by  inept  foreign  policy 
tactics. 

[From  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of  July 

22,  19501 

So  Here  Is  How  It  Stands 

The  three  Democrats  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  the  McCarthy  charges 
have  found  them  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation 

The  two  Republicans  differed  violently 
with  this  conclusion.  They  characterize  the 
investigation  as  'superficial  and  inconclusive, 
the  atmosphere  too  often  not  that  of  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  whereas  the  commit- 
tee's record  is  a  tangle  of  loose  threads,  of 
witnesses  not  subpenaed.  of  leads  not  fol- 
lowed up." 

The  people  who  want  to  arrive  at  the  cor- 
rect conclusion  in  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance must  thread  their  way  through  a  maze 
of  closed  doors,  suddenly  secret  sessions  and 
a  battery  of  obvious  defamers  who  tried  their 
level  best  to  prevent  the  committee  from  in- 
vestigating the  charges  by  preferring  charges 
against  the  Senator  himself. 

But  even  the  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee are  forced  reluctantly  to  conclude 
that  some  of  those  attacked  by  Senator 
McCarthy  were  to  quote  these  Democrats, 
"naive  and  gullible"  and  that  others  were 
guilty  of  conduct  described  as  "extremely 
indiscreet." 

So  a  man  who  admittedly  gives  to  a  Red 
"top-secret  information"  and  whose  voice  is 
recorded  by  the  FBI  as  he  tells  that  Red 
thai  it  is  a  secret  Is  slapped  upon  the  wrist 
and  told  that  he  was  extremely  indiscreet, 
while  he  is  returned  to  his  position  where 
he  may  commit  further  indiscretions. 

In  attempting  to  get  order  out  of  confu- 
sion let  us  look  at  some  of  the  presented 
e-.  idence. 

On  June  21  Senator  Tydincs  asserted  "that 
a  special  inquiry  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  had  established  as  false  Mr. 
McCahtht  s  assertions  that  the  files  had  been 
stripped  or  raped  before  being  turned  over 
to  the  subcommittee" 

A  short  time  thereafter  Senator  McCarthy 
sent  out  a  photostat  of  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  head  of  the  FBI.  as  follows; 

■  I  have  received  your  letter  dated  June  27, 
1950.  inquiring  whether  this  Bureau  has  ex- 
amined the  81  loyalty  files  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tydlngs  committee  have  been 
scrutinizing  and  whether  such  an  e:^amina- 
tion  by  the  FBI  has  disclosed  that  the  files 
are  complete  and  that  nothing  has  been  re- 
moved therefrom.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  made  no  such  examination 
and  therefore  is  not  In  a  position  to  make 
any  statement  concerning  the  completeness 
or  Incompleteness  of  the  State  Department 
files." 

So  much  for  that  Tydings  whopper. 

Continue  along  the  same  road  because  the 
scenery  is  quite  interesting. 

Unable  to  get  the  T>dings  committee  to 
subpena  further  witnesses  who  would  testify 
that  they  were  directed  to  strip  the  records. 
Senator  McCarthy  sent  to  the  President  the 
affidavits  of  four  such  witnesses,  and  sup- 
plied the  press  of  the  country  with  photo- 
static copies  of  such  affidavits.  Three  of  such 
witnesses  gave  their  names.  One  was  a 
Junior  at  Georgetown  University,  another 
wa.H  an  FBI  agent,  a  third  was  employed  in 
private  industry,  and  the  fourth  still  works 
for  the  State  Department  and  said  that  he 
would  supply  his  name  only  If  the  President 
would  assure  him  that  he  would  nut  be  fired 
for  telling  the  truth  No  such  assurance  ever 
came  from  the  White  House. 


Let  us  see  what  these  four  witnesses  said 
In  their  affldaviu.  Quoting  from  the  one 
who  Is  still  employed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  sufficient  because  the  statements 
were   much   the  same.     He   .swore: 

•In  August  1946  I  started  working  as  a 
clerk  in  the  State  Department  •  •  •  I  was 
assl:?ned  to  a  project  with  other  clerks  on  the 
State  Department  personnel  files.  We  all 
were  Instructed  to  remove  all  deroaatory  ma- 
terial from  the  personnel  files  and  we  were 
Instructed  to  dispose  of  these  materials.  The 
der.,>gatory  material  consisted  of  letters, 
memorandum  which  reflected  on  the  em- 
ployee. I  cannot  remember  any  specific  file 
because  we  all  worked  on  many  files.  But 
we  worked  on  this  project  from  August  until 
the  end  of  December  1946  All  of  the  deroga- 
tory material  In  the  files  was  destroyed  or 
thrown  away." 

It  Is  more  than  passing  strange  that  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  Investigate  charges  re- 
fused to  even  listen  to  the  evidence  of  four 
witnesses  one  of  them  still  working  for  the 
State  Department,  and  refused  stubbornly 
to  let  the  people  of  this  country  have  their 
evidence 

The  jaeople  will  draw  their  own  conclu-  j 
slons.  From  Senator  McCarthy  they  have 
received  all  the  evidence  he  could  gather. 
This  evidence  showed  that  men  were  em- 
ployed to  destroy  evidence.  It  also  showed 
that  the  Tydings  committee  willfully  falsi- 
fied to  the  country  by  pretending  that  the 
PBI  had  gone  through  the  records  which 
the  FBI  deliberately  says  It  never  went 
through 

Moreover,  the  Tydings  committee  acted  as 
though  It  always  had  something  to  hide. 
When  It  had  a  piece  of  evidence  that  seemed 
to  refute  the  McCarthy  charges.  It  brought 
It  out  In  public  with  a  brass  band.  When 
It  was  time  to  Inquire  why  men  high  in  the 
State  Department  gave  secret  d'^cuments  by 
the  hundreds  to  fellows  like  Jaffe,  the  com- 
mittee locked  the  doors  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains. 

We  expect  that  the  public  conclusions  on 
this  case  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 


What  Are  Oar  Aims? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW    H.\MI"iH'RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1959 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  page  1 
editorial  entitled  "What  Are  Our  Aims?" 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News  of  July  23,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Arx  Ctrm  Aims? 

President  Truman  s  actions,  thus  far  In 
the  Korean  war,  have  made  much  more  sense 
than  his  words. 

Both  In  his  Initial  decision  to  fight  the 
Red  attackers,  and  in  his  prompt  movement 
of  men  and  munitions  toward  the  war 
theater,  the  President  electrified  the  free 
world.  His  boldness  quickly  carried  the  day 
In  UN,  and  committed  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  the  principle  for  which  America  Is 
fighting 

But  there  has  since  been  a  sharp  let -down 
In  world  sentiment,  and  Mr.  Truman's  two 
mmjor  pronouncements  of  the  week  Just 
passed  did  nothing  to  bolster  it. 
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What  hi*  listeners  anticipated — and  did 
not  get — was  seme  mdlcatlon  that  America 
realizes  the  bankruptcy  of  Us  policies  with 
respect  to  Red  imperialism,  and  Is  at  least 
attempting  to  formulate  new  ones. 

The  President  told  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple to  get  ready   on  an  Impressive  scale.     He 
}     did  not  tell  them  what  to  get  ready  for. 

"Any  eventuality,"  U  ^e  barren  phra.se 
which  sums  it  up. 

But  this  negative  and  defensive  attitude 
Is  not  a  policy.  Still  less  does  It  represent 
a  political  or  military  objective. 

It  leaves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin  that  precious  commi^nd  over  future 
events  known  to  military  leaders  at  the  stra- 
tegic initiative. 

We  are  told  that,  at  any  time,  Russia  can 
order  more  fires  to  be  started,  on  farflung 
borders  all  round  her  gigantic  perimeter. 

We  are  to  stand  by  like  a  lot  of  volunteer 
firemen,  with  a  corporal's  guard  In  West  Ber- 
lin, another  In  Greece,  a  third  In  Turkey,  a 
gamble  in  Yugoslavia  and  a  prayer  in  Iran. 

S:alln  will  call  the  tune  We  are  to  listen 
carefully  £0  we  will  recognize  It,  and  go  Into 
our  proper  dance. 

Nuts,  as  the  man  said  at  Bastogne. 

We  ourselves  must  call  the  tune. 

The  way  to  obtain  the  Initiative  Is  to  seize 
It. 

The  place  to  seize  It  Is  in  Asia,  where  Stalin 
has  Invited  such  action  ty  turning  loose  his 
war  dcgs.  (Which  he  cynically  offers  to  tie 
up  a^^in.  If  »e  will  bargain  with  him  en 
Red  China  ) 

Let  us.  as  General  Elsenhower  so  wisely 
suggests,  spare  n^Jthing  from  our  efforts  to 
Rnnlhllate  the  military  force  of  the  Red  ae- 
gressor.  Let  us  drive  hltn  back.  n<  t  merely 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  but  across  the 
Uancburlan  b*jrder 

Let  us  uo  It  as  the  Japane»«e  did  It,  at  the 
turn  of  the  centurv  The  situation  then  b<;re 
many  striking  resemblances  to  the  present. 
Russia,  then  as  now,  was  at  the  full  tide 
of  a  campaign  to  dominate  Asia. 

Firmly  entrenched  in  Manchuria,  where 
she  had  remained  in  full  military  occupation 
foUowtrig  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  her  czaristlc 
precursors  c.t  the  modem  commissars  grew 
more  and  more  arrogant. 

Their  attempt  at  open  subversion  of  the 
Korean  Government  at  Seoul  was  too  much 
for  the  Jape,  who  dcc'ared  war  and  whipped 
the  Russians  soundly,  retarding  for  another 
60  years  their  age-old  drive  toward  the  Orient. 

What  the  Jape  did  In  1903.  America  can 
certainly  do  In  l^oO.  We  wUl  have  the  Jai>s 
on  our  side.  If  we  offer  them  suitable  re- 
'  wards.  We  will  also  have  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  well-trained  battallcns.  And  before 
such  a  war  bad  progressed  for  6  months.  It 
is  an  overwhelming  llkellhcod  that  two  dozen 
old-fashlcned  Chinese  warlords  would  be  In 
the  thick  of  the  fray.  Asia  wotild  te  la  flames, 
and  so  tvould  Stalin's  csarls^lc  dreams  of 
world  conquest  via  the  Pacific. 

Let  us  then  help  establish,  on  the  Asiatic 
plain  of  Manchuria  and  Eastern  SltwrU  a  free 
republic,  peopled  by  the  Chinese  of  Man- 
churia, and  the  overflow  of  Japan's  cramp«*d 
millions.  Let  us  ourselres  ruppor*  the 
slogtin:  Asia  for  the  Asi  itlcs  An  Asiatic 
republic,  self -governed,  tut  aided  by  Amer- 
ican agricultural  and  technical  know-how. 
would  Fcrve  for  centuries  as  the  Indlspensa- 
bla  buffer  state  between  this  country  and 


can  offer  powerful  help.  We  can  even  fight 
two  wars  at  once,  as  we  effectively  proved 
the  la.=  t  time. 

We  can't  fight  40  wars  at  once. 

We  cannot  fight  even  one  war  If  we  do 
not  move,  instantly,  to  the  formulation  of 
t<inglblc  objectives  and  the  seizure  of  the 
straegic   iniuatlve. 

B.  J.  MrQ. 


Who  believes  that,  once  such  a  de^lm  be- 
came p'aJn.  Stalm  wi.uld  have  any  stomach 
for  overrunning  weatern  Europe,  or  for  ad- 
ventures In  Arabia.  India,  or  the  Balkans. 

Evert  if  he  did.  would  net  Britain  and  the 
Empire  be  rallied  to  the  struggle  in  (nil  de- 
termination.' Would  net  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  and  even  the  Scandi- 
navians be  reused  from  their  torpor? 

We  cannot,  with  a  mere  150.000.000  Amer- 
icans, continue  to  fight  these  border  wars. 
all  arcund  the  world.  In  defense  of  peoples  too 
to  comprehend  their  own  peril.    We 


Disposition  of  Water  From  the  G>iora<M> 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  RKvIARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF   NLW   ilLXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VSITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19  I  wa.s  permitted  to  Insert  in  the 
CcNG^E^srcNAL  Reccrd  my  radio  broad- 
cast to  the  people  cf  Ntw  Mexico  dealing 
with  the  water  resources  of  New  Mexico. 
Since  that  time  I  have  deliv-red  another 
broadcast,  wiiich  describes  a  mteting 
held  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  is  a  follow-up  on  the  gen- 
eral s'jbject  of  the  dispcsition  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  "Se-K  Mexico.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrccRD.  a.$  follows: 

Hello,  friends  of  New  Mexico,  this  Is  Cum- 
TON  Ance:;£om  epeaUng  U)  you  from  Wash- 
ington with  another  report.  Two  weeks  ago 
my  report  dealt  with  the  water  resources  :n 
New  Mexico  and  this  time  I  am  plecsed  to 
give  you  a  follcw-up  on  that  report.  I  am 
gl^id  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  conference 
which  f)eople  from  New  Mexico  had  with  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Oscar  Chapman,  with 
As.'^istant  Secretary  William  Warne,  with 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from 
both  districts  4  and  5.  ofBcials  of  the  Indian 
Service,  the  Indian  Irrigation  Service  and 
other  agenCiCS  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. That  took  place  this  past  week  in 
Washington  and  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  attend  it. 

There  was  present  on  that  occasion  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  from  New 
Mexico,  either  in  peison  or  by  a  representa- 
tive. John  Erickscn  from  the  cfice  of  the 
State  engineer  at  Santa  Fe  was  there  lo 
represent  Governor  Mabry  and  State  Engi- 
neer John  Bliss. 

Most  encouraging  of  all.  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  the  wide  representation  from  over  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  There  were  representa- 
tives j^sent  from  the  San  Juan  area,  from 
EspanoUr-  and  that  part  of  northern  New 
Mexico  which  lies  along  the  Rio  Grande,  frcm 
Springer  represen'^lng  people  lntere5ted  in 
the  diversion  of  some  water  from  the  Rio 
Gr.-.nde  to  the  Car.itdian  River,  from  Albu- 
querque. Beien.  Socorro  and  oiher  cities 
Within  the  Middle  Riu  Grande  Ccnsenrancy 
District  and  particularly  auspicious  it  seems 
to  me  was  the  presence  In  the  conference  of 
a  repreeentatlve  from  the  Elephant  Butte 
Wat«r  District  which  has  been  outstanding  in 
the  contribution  It  has  made  to  the  agrlctil- 
tural  resources  of  New  Mexico. 

There  were  perhape  others  there  whom  I 
ought  to  mention  but  these  at  least  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  gathering  was 
State-wide  and  that  it  Indicated  the  wide- 


spread Interest  in  the  conservation  of  our 
water  resources  and  particularly  m  the  use 
of  New  Mexicos  share  of  the  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  system. 

Well,  rieht  awcy  you'll  want  to  know 
what  we  talked  at>out  and  so  I  am  going  to 
review  as  best  I  can  the  subject  matter  of 
that  long  conference  which  lasted  2  hours 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  men- 
tion 2  hours  because  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior himself  was  with  us  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  I  think  it  remarkable  that  that  hne 
public  '^fflcial.  busy  as  he  Is  In  times  like 
these  vnh  oroblems  of  strategic  minerals, 
power  resources  and  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  was  willing  '.o  remem^,er  that  he 
once  had  lived  among  us  In  New  Mexico  arxl 
that  he  was  still  our  neighbor  althcv.ch  his 
hi^me  is  in  Cclorado.  He  came  to  us  as  a 
friend  md  neiehbor  and  spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  .hoarlnz  what  we  had  tc  say  about  the 
use  cf  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 

First  In  all  our  discussion  was  the  sire  of 
th  nroposed  Shlorock  project  for  Nava)o 
Indians  How  bte  should  It  be?  Well,  we 
had  all  ^orts  of  answers  and  that  Is  to  be 
exp'-cted  because  all  projects  seem  to  der>end 
on  the  Shlnroclc  project.  It  Is  the  star  to 
which  the  beneficial  use  of  our  water  from 
the  Colorado  Is  to  be  birched.  Judge  Fred 
Wilson,  of  Albuquerque,  lonz  active  In  water 
compacts  and  sreatly  Interested  in  the  prep- 
ress of  our  Interstate  streams  negotiation, 
was  present  nnd  told  the  history  of  the  com- 
pact dr.idinc  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado Ei?.ln.  He  pointed  out  that  in  all  the 
prelimlnarv  discussions  which  lasted  nearly 
2  years  before  a  final  compact  was  slened  by 
the  States  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  figure  most  generally  accepted  as  limit- 
ing the  size  of  the  Shiprock  project  wa?'  about 
70.iJOt,'  acres  and  that  at  one  time  there  had 
been  a  direct  statement  made  that  70.000 
acres  would  be  the  top  amount  which  would 
b*-  developed  under  the  Shiprock  project. 

I  felt  c^jmpelled  to  remark  that  the  Ship- 
rock prelect  was  like  the  motto  nf  our  State: 
It  grows  as  it  goes.  With  the  passing  of 
years  and  with  Nation-wide  Interest  in  try- 
ing to  assist  the  Navaios  and  make  them 
self-sufficient,  the  project  grew  to  neany 
90.000  acres  and  then  to  113,900  acres  which 
ha£  been  and  still  is  the  top  limit  for  a 
gravity  flew  project.  Of  course,  v  hen  th<it 
top  limit  for  gravity  fl  jw  was  reached,  pro- 
posals were  made  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity at  dams  and  the  pumping  of  water 
to  other  areas  so  that  the  Shiorock  proiect 
then  spread  out  to  where  it  seemed  likely  to 
involve  150,000  acres.  In  the  cpinioa  of 
engineers  and  officials  representing  New 
Mexico,  that  was  too  much  because  such  a 
huge  Indian  project  seemed  to  forever  seal 
the  doom  cf  white  users  m  the  San  Juan  area 
or  a  Dossible  transmountaln  diversion  out  of 
the  San  Juan  to  other  river  valleys  of  the 
SUte. 

When  It  did  get  to  that  high  figure  an 
agreement  was  reached,  mainly  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  Wame||*tc  bring  it 
down  to  a  project  that  would  wtUize  only 
gravity  flow  and  hence  be  limited  in  its  size 
to  not  more  than  113.900  aces. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  A-isistant  Secretary 
Warne  that  whi'.e  that  top  figure  had  been 
used,  it  unquestionably  involved  land  that 
was  In  irregtilarly  shaped  tracts  and  required 
canals  that  might  be  too  long  and,  th  'refore, 
when  the  anal  englneeruig  was  complete,  the 
prcjcct  might  come  down  to  something  sub- 
stantially less  than  tiiat.  possibly  and  prob- 
ably not  as  low  a^  70,000  acres  but  in  the 
neighborhCKxl  of  90,000  acres  and  that  it 
might  settle  down  to  a  size  that  would  make 
poesible  some  of  the  other  dreams  which  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  have  had. 

Second,  there  was  discussion  of  the  use 
of  San  Juan  water  on  the  land  of  whites  in 
the  San  Juan  Basin.  The  talk  revealed  that 
there   might    be   20.000   acres   of   land    near 
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Blanco  which  should  be  developwl  along  wtth 
the  Shlprock  project  for  the  Navajos. 

Third,  there  was  mentioned  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  land  could  be  Irrigated  from 
the  Animas  River  and  that  we  should  not 
contemplate  taking  ail  of  New  Mexico's  water 
out  of  the  San  Juan  but  should  leave  open 
the  possibility  that  Animas  water  could  be 
used. 

Then  the  conference  got  down  to  one  of  the 
most  contioversial  of  all  the  Items,  namely. 
the  size  of  the  San  Juan  transmountam  dl- 
T«raton  bv  which  It  Is  proposed  that  some  of 
Colorado  River  water  be  lilted  over  the  moun- 
t»;n  and  dropped  into  the  Rio  Grande.  This. 
of  course,  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
State  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  many 
of  the  cities  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Santa  Fe 
aai  Albuquerque  have  had  tremendous 
growth  these  last  few  years,  with  Albuquerque 
Jumping  to  metropolitan  size.  I:  was 
pointed  out  that  to  Insure  the  domestic  water 
suopiy  of  the  cities  of  the  Rio  Grande  Vaiiey. 
tne  traasmoumaln  diversion  was  more  and 
mere  necessary  and  the  development  of  power 
alon?  the  stream  as  a  result  of  the  duersion 
woald  be  very  welcome  to  those  defense  es- 
tablishments at  Los  Alamos.  Sandia  Base  and 
even  farther  south  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
to  the  Industries  which  are  gradually  develop- 
In:  In  and  around  Albuquerque. 

Therefore,  the  size  of  the  San  Juan  trans- 
mcunrain  diversion  is  of  hrst  importance. 
Reclamation  engineers  had  contemplated 
that  liiere  would  be  about  three  surveys 
made  for  study,  one  based  on  the  use  of 
about  295  000  acre-feet  for  the  diversion,  an- 
other using  around  279.000  feet  and  then  a 
very  small  one  at  about  175.000  feet.  The 
i90.000-foot  diversion  would  be  feasible  but 
might  cut  too  deeply  Into  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter available  for  lands  that  should  be  cultl- 
vate<l  m  the  Shlprock  and  other  San  Juan 
areas  and,  therefore,  there  were  many  ex- 
pressions that  279.000  acre-feet  mlBht '  be 
about  right.  Such  a  diversion  would,  of 
course,  permit  some  new  land  to  be  irrigated 
In  the  Midd.e  Rio  G.-ande  Valley  and  that 
raised  new  questions.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  175. 000- acre- foot  diversion  was  not  large 
enough  because  it  gave  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley supplementary  water  only  and.  therefore, 
might  have  a  cost  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits.  Naturally,  the  people  from  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  were  extremely 
anxious  that  the  diversion  be  large  enough 
so  that  it  would  be  a  feasible  project  so  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might 
look  with  favor  upon  Its  authorization.  If 
It  is  t'j  be  feasible  it  looked  as  If  some  inter- 
mediate level  would  have  to  be  decided  upon, 
where  net  much  new  land  would  be  brought 
In  and  yet  enough  water  so  that  some  water 
could  be  utilized  in  other  needy  areas. 

For  example,  there  are  jDeople  who  think 
we  should  make  water  available  to  the  San 
Luis  Basin  of  Colorado  to  be  used  as  sup- 
plemental Irrigation  water.  The  area  re- 
ceives almo.st  enough  moisture  from  Its 
piesent  rainfall  but  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  supplemental  irrigation. 

Then.  too.  It  seemed  reasonable  that  some 
water  should  be  develofjed  around  Santa  Fe 
and  Espanola  and  that  some  of  the  areas  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  State  that  now 
depend  upon  Inadequate  diversions  and 
small  ditches  could  be  fed  by  small  dams  and 
that  new  diversions  could  supply  them  with 
a  guarantee  of  water  so  that  this  area  could 
be  more  secure  in  its  irrigation  needs. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  great  value 
of  having  an  additional  guaranty  of  water 
so  that  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  Will  not  have  to  be  steadily  borrow- 
ing from  Colorado  and  from  the  Elephant 
Butte  project.  It  was  pointed  out  In  the 
meeting  that  the  additional  water  repre- 
sented by  the  diversion  should  to  some  de- 
gree be  held  In  trust  to  guarantee  that  there 
would  always  be  su.'ficleht  water  for  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  and  Elephant  Butte  projects. 


We  know  that  it  is  gradually  becoming  drier 
all  over  the  West  and  that  there  seems  to  l>e 
not  as  much  rainfall  as  we  once  had.  There- 
fore, our  calculations  as  to  how  much  watc-r 
would  usually  flow  down  the  Rio  Grande  may 
hereafter  not  be  too  exact  and  it  might  be 
wise  to  hold  back  a  little  extra  water  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  dis- 
trict would  always  have  enough  and  that  the 
Elephant  Butte  district  would  always  have 
enough  and  that  we  might  as  well  make  sure 
that  there  would  be  water  flowing  past  both 
projects  and  down  to  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  for  use  there  or  lo  fulfill 
some  of  our  treaty  obligations  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

Well,  that  about  winds  up  the  story.     You 
see.  there  was  a  desire  for  cooperation  on  the 
part   of  Federal   and  State  ofiQclals   and  the 
people  from  all  over  our  State  and  from  other 
States.     There    was    the    thought    that    we 
might  cooperate  so  well  together  that  there 
would  be  water  for  a  large  Indian  project  and 
a    medium-sized    white    project    In    the   San 
Juan  area,  water  for  the  San  Luis  Valley  of 
Colorado  for  supplementary  Irrigation;  that 
there    might    be   a   diversion    from   the   Rio 
Grande  to  the  Canadian  to  accommodate  up 
to  10.000  acres  where  a  new  supply  of  water 
is  needed:  that  the  diversion  from  the  San 
Juan  to  the  Chama  could  then  be  used  to 
protect  the  existing  supplies  of  the  Middle 
Rio   Grande   Valley,   add    protection    to   the 
lower  valley  In  ^ew  Mexico  where  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  project  so  successfully  operates, 
and  give  additional  service  to  thrjse  along 
the  lower  valley  In  Texas,  as  well  as  those 
who  depend  upon  the  Rio  Grande  for  Irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    The 
whole  thing  could  unite  forces  In  Colorado. 
New  Mexico.  Texas,  the  State   Department, 
with   all   trying   to   develop   a   Joint    project 
which    all   might    assist    in   sponsoring   and 
pushing  through  the  Congress. 

Excellent  suggestions  were  made  by  Con- 
gressman Mn.Es  and  Congres.?man  Feknandez. 
I  tried  to  do  my  very  best  to  express  the 
over-all  water  needs  of  my  State.  It  was  a 
heartening  experience  that  could  be  the 
means  of  hastening  the  development  of  our 
plans  to  use  the  Colorado  River  water  now 
allocated  to  New  Mexico. 

And  so  until  2  weeks  from  today  this  Is 
Clinton  Anderson  thanking  you  for  listening 
and  saying  good- by  from  Washington. 


Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Jan  Ciechanow.ski.  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Herald  of  July  29.  1950.  Mr. 
Ciechanowski  served  for  many  years  as 
Ambassador  to  this  country.  The  article 
follows: 

EX-POLISH    ^NVOT    M.AKI.S    CLFAR    THE    NUB    OF 

OVK  KoREiA  Problem 
(By  Jan  Ciechanowski) 

It  Is  becoming  dally  more  urgent  to  adjust 
American  foreign  policy  to  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  Korean  war. 

However  insistently  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stresses  that  American  intervention 
In  Korea  Is  only  a  UN  police  action,  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  reality  it  is  a  curtain 
raiser  to  a  possible  armed  show-down  be- 
tween i.it   United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 


Whether  the  drama  will  he  limited  to  the 
curtain  raiser  still  depends  on  Stalin.  But 
whatever  may  happen.  President  Truman's 
bold  initiative  of  July  27  called  a  halt  to 
Soviet  Communist  expansion.  The  United 
States  challenged  communism  on  behalf  of 
the  UN.  It  assumed  active  world  leac*ership 
with  all  the  responsibilities  that  it  entails. 

ITS    orR    BABT 

So  far,  apart  from  the  UN  flag  which  waves 
over  American  soldiers  on  the  Korean  battle- 
fields, the  UN  police  action  Is.  In  fact,  an 
American  war.  Only  token  British.  French. 
Austrian,  and  Dutch  naval  and  air  force 
units  support  the  United  States  war  effort. 
The  miUtary  lessons  of  the  first  weeks  of 
fighting  are  certainly  most  valuable  to  the 
American  high  command  and  Department 
of  Defense.  Unfortunately,  this  experience 
Is  being  acquired  the  hard  way.  It  has  dis- 
proved the  over-optimlstlc  statements  of 
Secretary  of  Defei^^e  Johnson  on  American 
war  preparedness.  The  disturbing  factor  of 
these  first  weeks  of  war  lies  In  the  prospect 
that  the  Soviets,  emboldened  by  their  suc- 
cesses In  Korea,  may  be  tempted  to  launch 
other  diversionary  aggressions  elsewhere. 
This  Is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 
American  forces  succeed  In  assuming  the 
offensive. 

So  much  for  the  military  aspect  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  The  national,  American 
aspect  Is  no  less  important.  It  bears  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

In  hU  brr>adca.st  to  the  Nation  on  July 
19.  the  President  made  two  direct  references 
lo  American  security.  Hitherto,  official 
statements  on  defense  matters  mi*tly 
stressed  collective  security  only  and  the  re- 
quirements of  western  European  nations  as 
regards  American  financUl,  economic,  and 
military  aid  and  support. 

The  President's  mention  of  American  se- 
curity Is  both  welcome  and  significant. 
Previous  failure  to  emphasize  American  se- 
curity was  regrettable  It  gave  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  western  European 
hatlons  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  satety  and 
too  ^reat  a  reliance  on  American  military 
power  and  preparedness. 

This  overconfidence  has  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  record  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  Korean  campaign.  The  absence  of  refer- 
ences to  American  security  also  helped 
Soviet  propaganda  in  spreading  the  accusa- 
tion that  the  United  States  of  America, 
though  apparently  unconcerned  for  its  own 
security,  was  rearming  Itself  and  Its  western 
Allies  and  Increasing  Us  atomic  stockpile  for 
Imperiali-st  reasons  alone. 

No  power  can  afford  to  base  Its  foreign 
policy  on  lesser  considerations  thp.n  con- 
cern for  Its  national  safety.  From  the  out- 
set Stalin  realized  the  advantage  of  con- 
tinually stressing  his  anxiety  for  Russia's 
safety,  even  when  making  his  most  far- 
reaching  expansionist   demands. 

How  successfully  Stalin  used  this  argu- 
ment Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  managed 
to  get  President  Roosevelt  to  accept  It  on  Its 
merits  at  Tehran  and  Yalta.  Had  the 
United  States  of  America  opposed  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  own  security  to  Stalin's 
demands,  the  postwar  world  situation  would 
certainly  have  been  less  precarious. 

Moreover.  American  reticence  to  use  this 
argument  was  unjustified  For  the  first  lime 
In  history  the  security  of  all  free  nations  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  security  of  one 
power — the  United  States — the  only  one 
whom  no  other  nation  could  Justly  suspect 
or  accuse  of  Imperialism. 

It  is  to  hoped  that  the  President  will  now 
see  fit  frequently  to  stress  American  security 
and  will  openly  ba.se  United  States  foreign 
pulley  on  its  growing  requirements.  This 
alone  will  make  clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  especially  to  American  soldiers  what 
they  are  fighting  for. 

While  American  military  measures  are  now 
being  speeded   up,   there  btiU  aj'pears  to  be 
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no  outward  sign  In  Washington  of  any 
change  in  foreign  policy  to  fit  In  with  the 
President's  reversal  of  Its  former  passivity. 
Indeed,  as  one  observes  the  Washington 
scene,  one 'notes  disturbing  signs  of  latent 
appeasement. 

In  usually  well  informed  diplomatic  cir- 
cles the  belief  prevails  that  the  Department 
of  State  still  wishes  to  see  Communist  China 
admitted  to  the  L^  Security  Council.  Sec- 
retary Acheson  s  recent  utterances  on  For- 
mosa and  his  declared  decision  not  to  veto 
the  admission  of  Chinese  Communis^  dele- 
gates to  the  UN.  still  appear  lo  express  the 
official  American  attitude  en  these  ques- 
tions. 

CamCAL  MATTZa 

It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  Soviets  may 
read  into  the  wording  of  Mr.  Acheson  s  reply 
to  Pandit  Nehru  the  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  not  oppose  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  as  soon  as  the  North  K(3reans 
retire  behind  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

Former  wartime  experts  en  S<-viet  Russia 
have  apparently  been  recalled  to  the  State 
Department.  This  is  being  interpreted  In 
Washington  diplomatic  circles  as  a  proof 
that  officials  of  the  Yalta  perl'jd  of  appease- 
ment of  Russia  win  again  advise  the  De- 
partment on  Its  policy  toward  the  Sovletj?. 

James  Reston  commenU  In  the  New  York 
Times-Boston  Herald  on  the  new  tatk  of  the 
Slate  Department  of  teaching  the  public  to 
dlstlnguUh  between  the  United  States  Ko- 
rean Intervention,  which  is  a  UN  under- 
taking, and  the  policy  on  China,  Formota, 
Indochina,  and  other  Pacific  problems 
which,  apparently,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
problems  of  American  foreign  policy,  distinct 
from  the  Korean  action. 

The  average  American,  after  bearing  the 
President  link  the  Korean  war  with  Ameri- 
can security,  may  find  it  oiHlcult  vj  draw 
such  fine  distinctions  between  the  varioiu 
far-eastern  problems  especially  If  he  studies 
the  map. 

How  can  one  reconcile  the  President's  de- 
cision to  defend  Fxjrmnsa  with  the  orders 
given  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  suspend  all 
action  against  the  Chinese  Reds,  except  as  a 
futile  gesture  to  placate  the  Soviets? 

How  can  one  reconcile  American  fighting 
In  Korea  against  a  Sovlet-le<1  aggression  with 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  UN  In  oraer 
to  bring  the  Soviets  back  to  Lake  Success, 
except  as  yet  another  appeasement  gesture 
to  placate  Stalin? 

How  can  anyone,  in  the  face  of  the  record, 
still  succumb  to  Pandit  Nehru  s  illusion  that 
such  a  gestxire  would  now  make  the  totali- 
tarian Soviets  abandon  their  successful  poli- 
cies and  sincerely  negotiate  for  a  stable  peace 
over  the  UN  council  teble  with  democratic 
America? 

AND  so  OMT 

How  can  anyone  hope  during  a  shooting 
war  effectively  to  use  the  same  futile  ap- 
peasement tactics  that  failed  during  the  cold 
war  and  even  when  the  Soviets  were  fighting 
on  our  side  against  a  common  enemy  and 
were  dependent  on  our  support  for  victory? 

Surely  It  Is  time  finally  to  reject  a  policy 
which  was  so  unsuccessful. 

It  Is  urgent  to  adjust  ones  mind  to  the 
existing  threat  to  American  security  and  to 
work  out  a  new  policy  better  adapted  to  ac- 
tual developments. 

An  American  policy  of  gestures  cannot 
hope  to  win  against  a  Soviet  policy  of  threats 
and   action. 

The  American  Government  may  not  con- 
spicuously Intend  to  appease  So\iet  Russia. 
But,  at  this  time  of  looming  world  conflict, 
it  is  essential  to  remember  that  It  is  not  our 
intentions  that  count,  but  the  Interpreta- 
tion which  the  enemy  places  on  them.  Ex- 
perience should  have  taught  us  that  Soviet 
logic  and  realism  always  interpret  even  the 
smallest  concession  as  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness to  be  fully  and  ruthlessly  exploited. 


G>nmaiiisttc  Tactics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TT\*ES 

Monday,  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Justice  Burton  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  i-ssued  an  order  on  the  eve 
of  the  scheduled  execution  of  a  Negro. 
Willie  McGee,  thrice  convicted  of  the 
dastardly  crime  of  raping  a  white  woman 
in  Jones  County,  Miss.,  which  stayed 
that  execution. 

While  Jones  County  is  in  my  coneres- 
sional  district,  I  know  no  more  about  the 
merits  of  the  case,  whether  the  defend- 
ant was  ?uilty  as  charged  or  not.  than 
do  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues 
here:  but.  Mr  Speaker,  m  order  that  the 
record  may  be  kept  straight.  I  do  kno.v 
that  the  record  shows  that  a  Jones 
County  grand  jury  and  three  petit  lunes  ^ 
of  Jones  and  Forrest  Counties,  on  the 
panel  of  which  were  Negroes,  say  that 
he  was  jruilty. 

My  purrxise  here  Is  lo  point  out  that 
again  the  Communist  Party,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  •do-gooders,"  fellow 
traveleis.  and  left-wm'--  press  is  auain 
about  its  ta.'^  in  fomenting  discord  and 
disunity  between  the  Negroe.s  and  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  A  few  days 
before  the  third  scheduled  execution  of 
this  conViCted  rapist  the  representatives 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  an  organi- 
zation listed  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  as  a  subversive  organi- 
zation, sent  representatives  from  New 
York  and  Chicapo  to  Mississippi  fcr  the 
purpKJse  of  fanning  the  fires  of  discord 
between  the  races,  and  to  heap  insults 
upon  the  Governor,  the  courts,  and  the 
people  of  the  great  Slate  of  Mississippi. 
It  IS  significant  that  prior  to  their  de- 
parture from  Miisis6ippi  their  mission 
was  leralded  throughout  the  Eteily 
Worker  and  the  left-wing  press  gener- 
ally. It  li,  also.  Significant  that  since 
the  FBI  recently  disclosed  that  Mi.s.'^is- 
sippi  had  the  fewest  Communists  of  any 
of  the  48  States — one — the  efforts  of  this 
subversive  organization  could  be  counted 
upon  to  brin?  abcut  di.scord  and  trouble, 
the  chief  weapon  of  'he  Communist 
Party.  Therefore  it  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire whether  these  emissaries  of  the 
Ki'emlm  really  w  anted  to  .save  the  life  of 
WilUe  McGee  or  whether  they  wanted 
to  incite  the  people  of  Mississippi  into 
mob  violence. 

Be  it  said  again  for  the  record,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Governor,  the  other  officers, 
and  the  people  of  Mississippi,  that  if  this 
was  their  mission  they  failed.  Will.e 
McGee  is  safely  held  in  the  Hinds  County 
jail  where  he  will  remain  until  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  again  passes  on 
his  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Mississippi  have  again  proved  thai  they 
beheve  in  the  orderly  and  legal  pro- 
cedure of  justice  even  if  outsiders  at- 
tempt to  try  their  patience. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  statement  is- 
sued Wednesday  mfeiit  by  Gov.  F.elding 


L.  Wright.  Chief  Justice  Harvey  Mc- 
Gehee.  and  Attorney  General  John  Kyle 
on  the  Willie  McGee  case: 

In  view  of  the  distorted  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  s-^me  sections  ol  tne  pre.  s 
with  reference  to  the  Willie  McGee  case  we. 
as  Governor,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Attorney  General  of  Mississippi, 
feel  it  Is  time  that  the  entire  controversy  be 
placed  In  Its  proper  light. 

Willie  McGee  was  convicted  three  times, 
each  time  by  a  different  jury,  of  the  crime 
of  rape  which  requires  a  death  penalty  in  our 
State  if  all  12  jurors  agree  on  it.  His  last 
f-xeculion  sentence  was  stayed  in  '\\'a3hinc;- 
ton  today  ( Wednesday)  by  Justice  Harold 
Burton. 

McGee's  first  two  convictions  were  reversed 
on  legal  technicalities.  Once  because  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court  felt  he  should  not 
have  been  tried  In  the  town  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  The  second  was  reversed, 
also  by  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause It  found  alleged  discrimination  against 
Ne^oes  In  the  Jury  panel. 

His  last  conviction  was  upheld  when  the 
ca.se  was  judged  on  its  merits. 

McGee's  execution  date,  after  his  last  con- 
viction, was  set  almost  at  the  legal  time  limit. 
Kiving  his  attorneys  every  chance  to  take 
whatever  steps  they  chose. 

It  was  not  until  this  time  had  nearly 
expired  that  they  acted,  seeking  a  new  writ 
of  error. 

The  Dep«rtment  of  Jtutlce  of  the  United 
SUtes  baa  branded  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
of  New  York  as  a  Communist  ors-anlzatlon. 
That  cotMH^ss  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
McGee  ■  defense.  It  has  used  every  meatiS 
at  it*  command,  and  they  are  numerous, 
to  delay  the  orderely  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  this  State. 

The  vongnm  knew  time  was  running  out 
but  it  was  not  until  6  days  before  McGee  was 
to  die  that  It  suddenly  announced  It  could 
prove  McGee  was  convicted  on  perjured  teni- 
mony  and  that  the  State's  attorneys  had 
participated  In  a  consjilracy  to  convict  him. 
Since  then  there  have  been  reports  of 
threats  of  violence,  fear  of  violence,  actual 
violence — all  made  by  representatives  of 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  calls  a  Com- 
munist-front group  or  those  associated  with 
them. 

McGee's  attorneys  claimed  they  could  not 
appear  in  court  In  Laurel  because  they  feared 
physical  violence.  Their  supporting  claims 
were  disputed  by  witnesses. 

"They  told  cur  supreme  court  that  their 
witnesses  were  scared  to  appear  In  open  State 
court.  They  refused  repeated  offers  to  hear 
their  evidence  and  protect  their  witnesses. 

"In  Bllcxl  today  ( Wednesday  l  they  had  no 
wi'nesses  present,  even  though  those  wit- 
nesses would  then  have  been  under  the  au- 
tomatic protection  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"We  heard  the  representatives  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  ask  clemency  for  McGee 
Tuesday.  Their  statements,  and  F>articularly 
those  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Grossman,  their  chief 
spokesmr.n.  were  calculatedly  made  to  an- 
tagonize the  people  of  the  iouth. 

"Mr.  Grossman  insulted  every  tradition  of 
the  South,  every  court,  every  judge,  and  every 
cfBcer  of  the  Stare  of  Mississippi. 

"He  did  it  deliberately,  provoklngly,  as  Is 
the  accepted  process  In  his  organization's 
operations. 

"Last  night  a  New  York  Compass  reporter 
was  reported  attacked  at  our  railroad  station. 
Later  a  member  of  the  delegation  was  said 
to  have  been  mauled  at  our  airport." 

[The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Dally  Com- 
pass was  Stephen  Fischer.  The  delegation 
member  was  Sidney  Ordower,  of  Chicago,  a 
radio  commentator  and  Progressive  Party 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  Irom 
Illinois.  ] 
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•Todav  Mr.  Grossman  told  p«.>lice  he  was 
assaulted  in  his  hotel  room  by  six  or  el^ht 
men. 

•None  of  them  were  more  than  slightly 
Injured. 

•We  do  not  know  If  the  pe<iple  who  made 
these  attacks  were  from  Jackson  or  even  from 
Mississippi. 

•Tlipse  attacks  are  being  thoroughly  Inves- 
tlpated  Our  authorities  are  handicapped, 
however,  by  the  failure  of  any  of  the  victims 
to  give  any  sort  of  description  of  their 
assailants. 

"The  Governor  of  Mississippi  went  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  Grossman's  hotel  room  this 
( Wednesday  1  morning,  after  he  had  been 
told  In  a  telegram  from  New  York  that  he 
was  "barricaded  in  his  room  bv  a  Jackson 
mob."  This  was  not  true.  Mr.  Grossman 
uas  offered  the  personal  protection  of  the 
Governor  if  he  was  in  such  fe^  that  he 
wished  to  leave  immediately. 

"It  was  refused. 

"It  is  cur  considered  opinion  that  the 
events  of  the  past  36  hours  were  provoked 
for  their  propaganda  effect. 

"Prom  the  actions  of  these  persons  who 
have  pleaded  for  Willie  McGee — and  only  two 
of  them  by  their  own  admission  had  even 
btithered  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
true  facts — we  are  convinced  that  they  are 
more  interested  In  racial  strife  and  civil  strife 
than  they  are  in  Justice  of  any  kind,  legal 
or  moral." 


The  Time  for  Price  and  Wage  Control  Has 
Arrived 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OF    NOaTH    CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  .sat  through  the  several  days  of  im- 
poitant  hearings  as  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Bankinu'  and  Currency  Committee 
v^hich  had  undfr  considiration  a  bill  to 
establish  pi-iorities  and  allocations  for 
s  attsic  materials  and  :o  provide  cer- 
tain credit  controls. 

Today  the  committee  poes  before  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  on  this  bill 
which  was  reported  out  of  our  committee 
With  only  one  di-ssenting  vote.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill,  but  I  likewi.se  feel  that 
i  does  not  so  far  enough  and  so  stated 
and  voted  in  the  committee. 

I  am  today  introducins  a  bill  which 
will  provide  not  only  all  the  features  of 
the  bill  as  amended  and  reported  out 
by  our  committte  but  will  likewi.se  pro- 
vide for  cel'ings  on  prices  and  wages  now. 

As  an  indicution  of  what  the  folks 
back  home  are  thinking.  I  read  this  short 
statement  from  a  letter,  similar  to  many 
that  I  am  receiving: 

I  have  just  read  that  you  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  control  prices  and  wages.  I 
think  this  will  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  the  American  people.  In  my 
small  business  prices  within  3  weeks  have 
Increased  from  5  jiercent  on  hardware  to  an 
all-time  high  of  20  percent  on  paper  ma- 
ter iaU. 


This  small-business  man  goes  on  to 
say; 

I  have  talked  with  a  large  number  of 
pco(»le  li  the  la.st  few  days  and  every  one 
I  have  talked  to  agrees  we  must  have  some 
type  of  control.    Unless — 

He  says — 

such  a  control  program  Is  Instituted  the  big 
ctimpanies  will  get  all  the  materials  and  we 
little  outfits  win  be  pushed  out  In  the  cold. 

My  bill,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  not 
only  carries  all  of  the  lantjuane  of  H.  R. 
9176.  as  amended  by  our  committee,  but 
provides  that  both  prices  and  waives  be 
stabilized  as  of  June  of  this  year. 

Unless  some  type  of  le^isiation  to  con- 
trol the  unwarranted  spiral  of  prices 
is  passed  the  country  within  a  very  short 
time  will  be  faced  with  a  t;eneral  demand 
for  wage  increases  in  every  major  in- 
dustry. Unless  prices  are  controlled,  it 
would  be  nothing  but  right  to  consider 
these  demands  for  wage  increases  as  not 
only  fair  but  also  as  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  controls  are  not  desira- 
ble. But  I  respectfully  point  out  that  we 
face  daily  one  emergency  after  another. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  with  what  is 
taking  place  in  Korea  and  with  the  seri- 
ous unrest  in  other  vital  areas  of  the 
world.  We  should  likewise  be  seriously 
concerned  with  the  set-backs  that  are 
now  so  plainly  evident  on  the  economic 
home  front. 

Yes.  there  will  be  hoarding  and  black- 
marketing.  But  penalties  will  be  pro- 
vided in  keeping  with  the  severe  sacrifices 
that  are  being  made  by  our  American 
lads  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea. 

It  is  my  feeling,  my  colleagues,  that 
in  this  critical  hour  politics  must  be 
thrown  out  the  window. 

We  cannot  do  less  than  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  legislation  that 
will  serve  to  stabilize  this  excited  and 
jittery  American  economy. 

It  is  my  further  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  will  approve  of  such  a 
bill.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  President 
long  before  this  hour  has  been  giving 
serious  consideration  to  stronger  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  the  serious  economic 
problems  facing  the  country  today. 


New  City  Hall  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

oy  .M  ai:ama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
for  the  new  city  hall  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  significance  of  this  occasion,  In  ad- 
dition to  marking  a  milestone  In  the 
proyre.sa  of  our  great  industrial  city,  is 
the  filing  of  various  me.ssages  for  pos- 
terity. It  is  my  privilege  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  Congressman  from  Hie  Bir- 


mingham district  in  the  year  of  2050  and. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  it  at  this  point: 

August  3.  1950. 
Representative  or  the  Ninth  CoNCREbsioNAL 
DisTnicT  OF  Alabama. 

One  Hundred  and   Thirty-first  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  of  2050:  As  the  corner- 
stone for  Pirminghams  magnificent  new  city 
hall  is  ooUig  laid  tod;!y.  thoughts  of  the 
International  crisis  In  Korea  hang  over  our 
heads  like  an  ominous  Hhadow  and  dominate 
all  of  our  thinking  and  activity  It  has 
been  almost  6  weeks  since  the  Russian-In- 
spired invasion  of  South  Korea,  and  since 
tne  United  Nations,  our  world  orgaiuzatlon 
to  preserve  peace,  went  Into  action  to  repel 
the  Invi'ders.  Yet  we  believe  and  pray  that 
the  fi.;httng  In  Korea  can  be  Isolated  and 
prevented  from  spreading  Into  world  war 
III.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  we  should 
be  capable  mentally,  spiritually,  and  physi- 
cally of  br'  jglng  about  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  because  we  will  have  learned 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  stop  aggression  before 
It  gets  started  and  threatens  the  peace  and 
setunty  of  the  world. 

Even  though  this  crisis  dominates  our 
thinking  at  this  time,  we  pause  to  recognize 
the  development  and  progre.ss  made  here 
In  our  own  community  which  Is  a  good 
example  of  the  spirit  and  effort  necessary 
to  bring  about  peace  and  progress  In  our 
world  community. 

The  laying  of  this  corner.stone  represents 
another  milestone  In  the  development  of 
th^  magic  city  and  the  Birmingham  metro- 
politan area.  The  construction  of  this  great 
city  hall  represents  much  time,  effort,  and 
money  given  In  the  spirit  of  development 
and  advancement  for  unselfi.-^h  reasons. 
Much  credit  goes  to  our  forward-looking  city 
comml.sslon.  Its  president.  WllUam  Cooper 
Green;  commissioner  of  public  Improve- 
ments. James  V.  Morgan:  and  commissioner 
of  publi"  safety.  Eugene  '"Buir'  Connor,  for 
their  untiring  efforts.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege as  the  Representative  from  this  Ninth 
Congresiional  District,  which  corresponds  to 
Jcllerson  County,  to  cooperate  and  work  with 
these  public  servants  In  every  way  possible 
for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of  our 
people. 

As  we  look  around  us  today.  August  3. 
1950.  the  people  In  our  entire  area  have 
good  rea.son  t«)  share  In  the  civic  pride  ex- 
pressed here  because  of  their  contribution 
toward  making  Birmingham  the  greater 
center  we  expv-ci  it  to  be  in  2050.  We  think 
of  you  who  tollow  us.  as  we  work  to  advance 
medical  .science  and  to  Improve  the  health 
of  our  oeople.  We  are  now  In  the  process 
of  building  a  new  veterans"  hospital  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  great  medical  center  that 
has  been  established  in  Birmingham  for  the 
benefit  of  our  whole  lu-ea.  Federal  funds 
make  thi.s  veterans'  hospital  pos&lble.  and 
help  In  the  building  of  other  medical  build- 
ings for  this  splendid  center.  Our  new 
public  health  building  was  finished  Just  last 
year  and  a  new  crippled  children's  clinic  Is 
under  construction.  Birmingham  and  Jef- 
fer.von  County  are  moving  forward. 

There  are  even  discussions  of  locating  an 
atomic-energy  plant  In  our  area,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  construction  of  hydrogen 
bombs  due  to  the  critical  times  we  are  ex- 
periencing. Should  this  plant  be  set  up  In 
our  section,  we  are  hopeful  the  building  of 
bombs  can  soon  be  replaced  by  the  produc- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Some  of  our  people  are  most  anxious  to  bring 
this  new  plant  to  Alabama  to  help  solve  our 
unemployment  problems,  while  others  are 
fearful  of  the  danger  involved.     Of  course. 
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Birmingham  Is  already  a  critical  target  for  a 
potential  enemy  mainly  because  of  our  coal 
and  steel  Industry. 

Birmingham  Is  taking  a  big  part  In  cur 
national  defen.'-e.  We  have  had  a  new  naval 
air  station  recently  located  at  the  Bechiel- 
McCcne  plant  which  wa.s  used  in  the  last  war 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  our  bombers. 
We  have  several  Air  Force.  National  Guard, 
Marine  and  Army  Reserve  units  training  In 
the  s;ime  urea  near  the  airport  and  they  are 
In  excellent  condition. 

By  the  time  this  letter  Is  opened,  we  ferl 
confident  that  Birmingham,  this  industrial 
child  of  the  South,  will  have  grown  into  full 
manhood  and  will  have  a  leading  role  In 
world  production— production  which  we  hofje 
can  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  but  pro- 
duction which.  If  necessary,  will  give  tis  the 
strength  to  remain  free.  If  we  may  specu- 
late, perhaps  our  production  will  take  the 
form  of  peaceful  atomic  capsules  that  will 
send  a  ship  around  the  world,  or  rocket  ships 
for  business  and  pleasure  trips  to  neighbor- 
ing planets  But  whatever  form  It  takes,  we 
hope  11  will  have  added  to  the  well-being, 
the  happiness,  and  the  security  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. You,  Mr.  Representatives  of  2050,  are 
better  able   to  Judge  these   things  than  we. 

Congress  was  scheduled,  according  to  the 
Reorganization  Plan  of  1946,  to  adjourn  a 
few  days  ago,  July  31,  1950.  But  due  to  the 
Korean  situation  the  talk  of  adjournment 
has  passed.  Instead  we  are  getting  ready  to 
consider  the  measures  suggested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  dealing  with  controls,  taxes. 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  etc. 
We  have  already  extended  the  draft  and 
Congress  seems  to  be  In  the  mood  to  go  all- 
out  100  percent  to  back  our  boys  In  Korea 
and  bring  about  peace  In  the  world  again. 
The  American  people  seem  to  have  been 
ahead  of  our  Government  and  were  relieved 
to  some  extent  by  the  President's  message 
when  he  called  a  halt  to  Russia's  kicking  the 
United  States  around.  Although  the  people 
In  our  Government  realize  that  calling  Rus- 
sia's bluff  might  mean  world  war  III.  there 
Is  gjreat  unity  In  the  t»ellef  that  this  was  the 
right  action  because  we  could  not  stand  by 
and  let  Russia  eat  up  one  country  after 
another  In  the  Far  East  like  she  did  in  Europe 
until  she  is  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
United  States;  also.  It  Is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  a  continued  weak  policy  at  this 
time  would  certainly  mean  war.  and  now  it 
least   we   have   a  fighting  chance  for  peace. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  the  hard  lesson  that 
It  will  be  necessary  In  the  future  to  stop  war 
before  It  begins  If  we  are  to  have  this  period 
of  peace  that  we  all  hope  for  and  are  work- 
ing for.  When  we  know  a  firebug  Is  loose 
in  a  community,  like  Stalin  Is  loose  in  the 
world  community,  the  time  to  stop  him  is 
before  the  first  fire  Is  set.  There  have  always 
been  plenty  of  warnings  of  aggression  long 
l)efore  any  attack  ever  came,  but  our  policy 
heretofore  has  been  one  of  retaliation  rather 
than  war  prevention,  and  1  think  this  must 
\x  reversed  immediately  If  we  are  to  survive. 

I  hope  we  win  be  able  to  strenjrthen  the 
United  Nations  so  that  we  may  pass  on  to 
3rou,  Congressman,  100  years  hence,  a  sturdy 
and  significant  International  organization 
capable  of  keeping  peace  In  the  world. 

Now,  for  the  fln^t  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  United  Nations  flag  is  flying  over 
International  trv^>ops.  and  we,  the  United 
States,  have  been  called  on  to  lead  this  bo'.d 
venture.  It  Is  the  first  time  the  Security 
Council  has  authorized  police  action.  This 
action  was  possible  only  because  of  a  Russian 
blunder.  When  Russia  boycotted  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  withheld  her  usual  veto,  she 
made  U  possible  for  the  C<iuncil  to  take  firm, 
swift,  and  constructive  action  in  behalf  of 
what  Is  right  and  honest  and  decent  In  the 
world— In  behalf  of  peace  and  democracy. 
Now,  Russia  has  leallard  that  blunder  and 


has  returned  to  the  council  tables  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  my  deep  and  sincere 
hope  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  block  the 
United  Nations'  valiant  efforts  for  world 
peace. 

I  hope,  as  you  read  this.  Mr.  Congressman 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Con- 
gress, that  our  efforts  In  these  crucial  years 
will  have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  live  In 
a  world  of  peace,  or  prosperity,  and  of  chal- 
lenge, where  there  Is  freedom  and  security 
for  all. 

Respectfully  yours. 

LAtniR  C.  Battlk. 


Rossia  Returns  to  Security  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jan  Ciechanowski,  appearing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  of  July  30.  1950.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Ciechanowski's  long  and  distinguished 
career  In  diplomacy. 

Rkd  UN  MovK  Clxverlt  Timso 
(By  Jan  Ciechanowski) 

The  spontaneous  return  of  the  Soviets  to 
the  UN  Security  Council  Is  a  monkey  wrench 
thrown  by  Moscow  Into  the  creaking  machin- 
ery of  the  UN. 

This  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  is  cleverly  timed  and  coordinated 
with  the  spectacular  success  so  far  of  the 
Soviet-led  Korean  aggression.  Its  primary 
aim  is  to  force  Nationalist  China  out  of  the 
UN  and  replace  It  by  the  vote  powers  cf  the 
Soviet-controlled  Communist  China.  This 
should  present  no  serious  difficulty.  If  the 
United  States  Government  adheres  to  its 
decision  of  not  using  Its  own  veto  against 
the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Voting  alignment  In  the  UN  Council  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
their  aim. 

The  Soviet  return  to  the  UN  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Soviet  mentality  and  tacUcs,  al- 
though it  IS  a  direct  reversal  of  tiieir  de- 
clared decision  not  to  attend  meetings  as  long 
as  Nationalist  China  is  represented  en  the 
UN  Council.  It  shows  that  the  realistic  and 
totally  uninhibited  Stalin  is  past  master  in 
taking  fuU  advantage  of  any  new  situation 
created  by  his  own  dynamic  policies.  It 
proves  that  he  rightly  regards  the  success  of 
his  operations  as  sufficient  excuse  for  any 
move  which  allows  him  to  retain  the  Initia- 
tive ill  international  relations. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Soviet  Russia  is  still 
the  only  big  power  that  never  hesitates  to 
change  its  course  of  action  in  accordance 
with  its  own  interests,  without  giving  any 
excuse  for  doing  so. 

The  new  situation  created  by  this  last  Sov- 
iet inoje  is  both  Interesting  and  instructive. 

It  destroys  Trygve  Lie  s  Illusion  that  seat- 
ing Communist  China  would  be  regarded  as 
an  amicable  gesture  by  Moscow,  which  would 
then  return  to  Lalie  Success  and  gratefully 
settle  down  to  friendly  negotiations  on  stale- 
mated problems  of  peace  and  atomic  dis- 
armament. 


It  disproves  similar  pet  theories  held  by 
some  American  policy  planners  still  inclined 
to  propitiate  the  Soviets  by  futile  gestures 
of  appeasement.  It  Is  a  warning  to  the 
world  that.  Soviet  Russia  still  rules  the  roost 
and  calls  the  ttmes. 

HIGHLY  PROBABLE 

U  the  Soviets  succeed  in  seating  Commu- 
nist China  on  the  UN  Council,  which  Is 
highly  probable,  they  would  certainly  take 
advantage  of  their  privilege  to  veto  further 
UN  police  action  In  Korea,  which  they  have 
already  declared  to  be  Illegal.  They  will  cer- 
tainly not  faU  to  take  the  initiative  for 
restoring  peace  In  Korea  on  terms  that  wUl 
show  UN  nations  that,  in  tlie  present  world 
situation  and  after  the  short,  sharp  Korean 
lesson  of  Soviet  war  preparedness,  nego- 
tiating peace  means  accepting  Soviet  con- 
ditions or  risking  a  major  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  prestige  of  ruthless  and 
dynamic  power  Is  more  convincing  tlian  that 
of  high  moral  principles  and  of  self-right- 
ecusness  on  the  defensive.  Nations  forced 
to  seek  security  by  gravitating  to  the  strong- 
est power  have  certainly  been  inspired  by 
the  initial  piiase  of  the  war  In  Korea  to 
revise  their  previous  unlimited  confidence 
in  American  readiness  to  defend  tbem  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

The  Soviet  position  on  peace  In  Korea  will 
be  stronger  than  that  of  the  UN  western 
bloc  of  nations,  as  the  Soviet  will  doubtless 
Insist  that  they  are  anxious  to  reunite 
Korea,  while  the  American  group  of  nations 
In  the  UN  are  fighting  merely  to  restore  a 
Korea  partitioned  by  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy. The  fact  that  the  Soviet  impracti- 
cability was  responsible  for  this  division  will 
not  worry  the  Soviet  "peacemakers"  any  more 
than  the  present  reversal  of  their  decision  to 
stay  out  ol  the  UN  untU  the  ousting  of  Na- 
tionalist China. 

MISSED    CHANCS 

By  staying  out  of  the  UN  the  Soviets  missed 
their  chance  of  vetoing  the  American-led 
"UN  police  action  "  in  Korea,  but  so  far  their 
military  success  has  appeared  to  have  ap- 
proved their  far-sightedness  In  letting  the 
UN  risk  Its  prestige  In  an  Intervention  de- 
prived of  Soviet  sanction.  The  Soviets  now 
return  to  the  UN  strengthened  by  their 
Initial  Korean  successes. 

Their  return  at  this  stage  of  the  fighting 
may  seem  that  they  are  preparing  other 
"push  button"  aggressions  elsewhere  and  in- 
tend to  be  in  a  position  to  veto  further  UN 
police  intervention.  Viewed  from  the  Amer- 
ican angle,  at  this  unfavorable  stage  of  the 
Korean  test  case  In  our  preparedness,  the 
Soviet  return  to  Lake  Success  with  Its  drive 
to  increase  its  veto  possibilities  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China,  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  test  case — a  test  case  of 
rival  statesmanship. 

If  American  foreign  policy  lac^  the  deter- 
mination to  veto  Communist  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  UN.  a  at  the  very  outset  It  fails 
to  place  squarely  on  Soviet  Russia  fuU  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Korean  aggression,  if  It 
allows  the  Soviet  to  steal  a  march  by  using 
the  UN  forum  for  accusing  the  United  States 
of  aggressive  imperialism  while  quibbling  in 
defensive  protest.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Stalin's  sinister  tactics  of  intimidation  wiU 
enable  the  Soviets  to  ftirther  their  bids  for 
world  leadership,  which  by  all  standards  be- 
long to  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  nearest  future  may  mark  another 
turning  point  in  history.  The  issue  will  be 
which  of  the  two  remaining  world  powers — 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union— will 
by  its  statesmanship  succeed  in  calling  the 
other's  bluff. 

The  destiny  of  the  world  depends  on  how 
this  issue  i-  resolved. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  N«W  TO«X 

IN  THE  tia^SM  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday,  July  31.  19S0 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  in  response  to 
numerous  requests.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  Mr.  Prank  C.  Wal- 
drop's  series  of  articles  on  communism; 
CoMMTnriBii 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
No-w  we  tu  T  again  In  thla  survey  to  an 
examination  of  actions  In  Russia  from  1938 
forwartl.  to  see  If  those  furnished  any  clue 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  communism. 

Por  the  past  several  days.  I  have  concen- 
trated on  communism  In  this  country  and 
the  activities  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

These  alone.  I.  is  obvtoxjs,  should  have 
warned  Prasldent  Roosevelt  and  all  his  asso- 
ciates, that  there  is  no  way  of  making  any 
deal  with  Stalin.  Por  the  Communist  law  of 
life  i**  flmple  and  it  is,  as  sUted  so  long  ago 
by  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  present  Russian 
CJovernment : 

"The  bugle  will  blow  tape  over  one  or  the 
other,  socialism,  nr  capitalism." 

By  socialism  he  meant  exactly  that  same 
kind  of  government  we  see  today  in  Russia. 
England,  and  other  nations  that  have  r\m 
backwards  to  primitive  concepts  of  life. 

It  doesnt  matter  that  in  England  the  pow- 
ers of  socialism  are  still  too  shaky  for  the 
men  in  ciuu^  to  risk  shooting  and  Imprison- 
ing whoever  differs  with  them.  They  are 
willing. 

Por  m  England,  as  In  Russia,  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  own  the  factories  and  the 
farms  and  to  say  who  shall  work  in  them  and 
for  what  wages.  The  Government  claims  the 
power  to  say  how  each  citizen  is  to  spend 
his  money  tnd  use  his  time. 

The  Government  of  Russia  took  all  such 
power  in  one  bloody  and  ruthless  attack. 
In  England,  the  Government  creeps  an  inch 
at  a  time,  but  the  important  thing  is  tliat  it 
creeps. 

The  progress  of  socialism  in  Rxissia.  by 
1938.  was  plainly  marked  by  gravestones. 
Stalin  soon  exhausted  the  prestige  and  suc- 
cess granted  him  by  Ur.  Roosevelfs  catas- 
trophic decision  of  1983  to  grant  the  Soviet 
Union  diplomatic  status. 

Prom  1935  to  1938.  Stalin  had  carried  on 
open  war  against  the  factions  within  th<J 
CommunUt  organlxatlon  Itself  that  sought 
to  amend  hi<i  ideas  of  how  Rxissia  ahoulil 
b«run. 

Even*  the  stupidest  could  see  that  thfl 
Soviet  Union  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless 
consp'racy  o".  the  few,  and  that  no  part  of 
its  government  was  open  to  adjustment  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  citiiens  at  large. 
In  1938,  Stalin  produced  a  constitution, 
advertised  as  the  freest  in  the  world,  and 
handed  It  to  the  country  for  adoption.  You 
might  ponder  the  meaning  <rf  this  clause, 
the  final  one  in  Its  preamble: 

"The  principle  applied  In  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
la  that  ol  socialism:  *Prom  each  according  to 
hi»  abUlty.  to  each  according  to  his  work.' " 
I  will  discuss  this  constitution  only  very 
little  here,  and  recommend  to  others  who 
w%nt  »  really  complete  analysU  that  they 
ge%'ih(|  two- volume  survey  of  Soviet  Law  by 
DRplQltfiinir  Osovikl,  published  by  the  Unl- 
at  Michigan  Press. 


But  just  consider  the  significance  of  that 
statement  above. 

Not  to  each  according  to  his  need.  Only 
according  to  bis  work.  Now.  words  some- 
times let  slip  intentiotu  in  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts of  concealment. 

In  that  constitution.  Stalin  abandoned  all 
pretense  that  the  Socialist  state  Is  a  wel- 
fare state,  guaranteeing  the  citizen  what 
he  needs  regardless  of  nis  own  abilities  or 
condition. 

He  ran  It  up  for  all  to  see  that  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  m."'n  who  does  not  deliver  to 
the  government  according  to  Its  demand  is 
out  of  luck. 

You  get  the  meaning  of  the  "Great  Stalin 
Constitution"  as  It  was  billed  at  the  time. 
from  these  further  plainly  put  points: 

1.  There  Is  allowed  only  one  political  or- 
ganization in  the  country,  by  law.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  Communist  Party,  which  Is  not 
open  to  everybody  but  only  elects  its  mem- 
bers according  to  fixed  and  rigid  rules. 

In  effect,  politics  in  Russia  Is  a  closed  cor- 
poration. 

It  is  harder  to  break  into  than  would  be 
the  most  exclusive  social  club  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  Thlj  above-mentioned  constitution. 
supposedly  the  freest  In  the  world  cannot 
be  amended  except  by  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  when 
the  Supreme  Soviet  decides  to  amend  it,  no- 
body else  has  any  say-so. 

Compare  with  our  own.  Amendments  to 
our  Constitution  can  be  offered  by  Congress 
or  by  constitutional  conventions  started  by 
the  citizens  in  the  various  States. 

But  no  amendment  is  law  until  It  Is  rati- 
fied by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

Thus  It  was  clear  in  the  1936  corustltutlon. 
If  It  had  not  been  before,  that  Stalin's  sup- 
posedly good  government  for  the  people  of 
Russia  inherently  was  based  on  fraud.  But 
did  that  shake  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  faith 
In  communism?     See  the  record. 


Commniiism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  communism  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop : 

COMMTTNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

What  has  the  Soviet  Government's  conduct 
under  communism  publicly  advised  us  to 
expect  of  Russia?  Could  anything  have  oeen 
easier  to  understand  and  predict? 

Never  In  the  history  of  government  has 
any  organization  made  its  nature  more  clear. 

Even  the  simplest  mind  is  without  excuse 
for  wobbling  on  this  matter.  Least  of  all 
can  a  President  of  the  United  States  excuse 
himself  for  having  the  attitude  of  "I  like 
old  Joe  Stalin,"  or  of  such  transactions  as 
Roosevelt's  at  Yalta. 

This  series  of  studies  on  communism  has 
nin  long  and  now  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
has  touched  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters, 
rimking  from  murder  to  literature,  from 
espionage  to  fighting  in  the  streeu. 

There  are  a  few  more  to  add.  pending  the 
completion  of  the  story  oa  July  31.  but  all 


have  one  central  characteristic.  They  serve 
to  Illustrate  the  obvious:  Communtam  U  the 
mortal  enemy  of  American  civilization. 

That  t)elng  so.  why  has  communism  been 
allowed  lu  undenled  place  in  Washington. 
D.  C?  Never  mind  Korea.  How  about 
Washington?  ^   ^^ 

Yesterday  I,  did  a  little  citation  of  the 
Soviet  constitution  handed  to  the  people  of 
Russia  by  Stalin's  royal  decree  effective  De- 
cember 5.  1936. 

Was  this  constitution  drafted  In  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  as  ours  was,  then  de- 
bated and  thought  out  by  the  people? 

Was  It  so  written  that  the  people  by  their 
will  could  amend  it?     And  have  they? 

Never  forget  that  the  United  SWtes  Con- 
stitution was  hardly  a  law  of  the  land  before 
it  was  amended  10  times,  to  ensure  the  citi- 
zens'  Bill   of   Rights. 

Not  unUl  that  Bill  of  Rights  was  In  effect 
did  the  United  States  Constitution  sit  well 
with  the  citizens.  And  with  that  Bill  of 
Rights  It  has  endured  longer  than  any  other 
present  governing  body  of  law,  against 
everything  from  civil  war  to  foreign,  against 
enemies  within  and  without. 

WHT  HAS  rr  sTJRvrvn)? 
Because  It  is  open  from  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  top.  The  people  can  get  at  It  to 
change  It  as  they  will.  Furthermore.  It 
has  a  concealed  asset  little  discussed  and 
even  little  enough  understood  by  us  as  we 
live  with  It.  but  this  concealed  asset  works 
Its  wonders  just  the  same. 

ThU  Is  the  proviso  that  all  powers  not 
specifically  granted  the  Government  belong 
to  the  people.  That  was  a  novelty,  when 
conceived,  and  It  remains  a  novelty  today. 

It  Is  the  true  sign  that  ours  is  a  people's^^ 
Government  in  Its  fundamental  nature  an*    A 
that  no  matter  how  much  any  one  class  ^ay   / 
try  to  run  away  with  power  they  can  alwajr*"  \ 
be  overtaken  In  a  lawful  way.  JxJ 

The  people  of  Russia,  however,  have  no 
such  Inherent  constitutional  power  In  their 
own  hands. 

Power  Is  all  on  the  side  of  the  government, 
and  the  government  Itself  Is  ruled  by  one 
single  exclusive  class. 

The  true  keys  are  held  by  the  Communists. 
an  aristocracy  of  the  few  who  hold  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power  over  the  many. 

You  cannot  become  a  Communist  in  Rus- 
sia or  anywhere  else  by  going  down  to  the 
office  when  the  books  are  open  and  reg- 
istering. 

Communism,  as  I  have  said  here  before, 
is  a  closed  corporation,  an  exclusive  club,  a 
body  of  aristocrats. 

You  may  apply  for  membership,  but  they 
don't  have  to  take  you  and  Indeed  they  wont, 
until  you  qualify  In  such  ways  as  they  set 
up  from  the  Inside. 

Nothing  In  communism  can  possibly  l>e 
called  a  people's  movement,  or  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  use  the  word  "democ- 
racy." 

Thus,  when  certain  members  even  of  .he 
Communist  organization  Itself  differed  with 
Stalin  Just  as  he  was  handing  down  that  io- 
called  constitution  In  1936,  they  were  risk  ng 
their  lives. 

They  lost  their  lives,  too.  Arid  over  here 
in  Washington  our  Presideiit  and  other  re- 
sponsible men  in  office  saw  the  workings  of 
despotism  In  Moscow  Just  as  plainly  t  nd 
clearly  as  It  Is  possible  for  human  minds  to 
know  anything. 

Yet  did  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  the  Moscow  purge 
trials  of   1937-38  carried  on,  offer  any  s  gn    ■ 
of  understanding?    The  clearest  possible  s  gn 
would  have  been  to  delouse  Washington  of 
its  Communists  In  office. 

Instead  of  doing  that  he  let  them  visit  in 
the  White  House. 

No  wonder  Stalin  has  been  so  sure  of  h)  m- 
seU  in  hla  dealings  with  the  U.  S.  A. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  of 
a  series  of  Prank  C.  Waldrop's  articles 
on  communism : 

COMMTTNISIC 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Now  we  pass  over  the  already  well-told  tales 
of  Communist  performance  In  the  years  Just 
leading  up  to  World  War  n  to  get  at  a 
development  not  so  well  known,  that  we  will 
see  renewed,  soon.  In  one  form  or  another. 

Many  an  American  now  looking  to  Korea 
and  wondering  when  he  will  get  tliat  notice 
from  Washington,  has  heard  little  aixjut 
some  of  the  most  Bignlflcant  portents  of  the 
years  1942-45. 

Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  their  sequels,  yes. 
But  did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Free  Ger- 
many Committee?  Many  a  citizen  answers 
that  by  saying.  "I  was  too  busy  trying  to  bxist 
Germany  to  know  about  it." 

Thus,  here  the  story  of  the  Free  Germany 
Committee,  all  from  the  public  record,  at 
least  in  the  sense  that  men  in  high  Wash- 
ington office  had  It  available  to  them. 

As  early  as  October  1941  there  was  held  in 
Moscow  a  conference  t)etween  certain  Ger- 
ms 1  prisoners  of  war  and  the  Russians,  on 
prospects  of  a  free  Germany,  Soviet  style. 

This  was  at  a  moment  when  Hitler's  armies 
had  already  come  so  close  that  a  scouting 
party  had  actually  taken  long-range  photos 
of  the  city. 

But  Hitler  let  his  celebrated  Intuition  get 
the  Ijetter  of  his  generals'  military  Judgment. 
Not  only  did  he  alienate  the  wobbling  Rus- 
sian people  by  the  most  ghastly  and  brutal 
slaughtering  of  civilians  behind  his  own  lines 
but  he  also  Imposed  his  own  ideas  of  field 
operations  at  war. 

He  staked  everything  on  the  conquest  of 
Stalingrad  on  the  Volga  and  failed.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  German  armies  at  Stalingrad  put 
Into  Russian  hands  the  weapon  for  which 
they  had  been  waiting. 

One  of  the  Soviet  captives  was  Count  Heln- 
rlch  von  Einsiedel.  a  famous  flyer  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  last  man  of  modem  times  to  make 
war  a  profitable  business  for  his  country. 

Others  Included  Field  Marshal  Friedrlch 
von  Paulus,  commander  of  the  Stalingrad 
operation,  and  16  of  his  generals. 

Then,  on  July  12.  1943.  there  flashed  from 
Moscow  a  pronouncement  every  bit  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  crossing  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  by  the  Soviet  extension  army  of 
Koreans. 

This  Moscow  announcement  was  that  a 
Free  Germany  Committee  had  been  formed 
there  of  officers  and  soldiers  captured  at 
Stalingrad,  and  of  antl-Fasclst  Germans 
including  five  former  members  of  parlia- 
ment, who  had  taken  refuge  In  Russia. 

Several  of  the  general  were  among  the 
captives  claimed  to  be  supporting  the  Free 
Germany  movement,  and  Bismarck's  great- 
grandson  was  actually  heard — or  someone 
saying  he  was  the  great  grandson— broad- 
casUng  to  Germany. 

W^illielm  Pleck,  the  present  head  of  the 
Communist  operations  in  Germany,  was 
chief  cook  and  bottle  washer. 
And  what  was  their  line? 
Not  that  Germany  must  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally and  take  the  worst.  Oh.  no.  Ger- 
many was  to  be  a  free,  democratic  nation 
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aeif -governing  with  Ita  own  anny  and  master 
of  its  own  bousehold.  AU  It  bad  to  do  was 
revolt  i^aiust  HiUer. 

Soon  after  they  set  up  shop,  the  oOdal 
llosoow  paper  Prarda  said  they  had  the  stq;>- 
port  of  ail  world  Communists. 

I  weii  remember  the  day  that  pronuncla- 
mento  was  published  in  the  Commtinlst  press 
of  the  world,  including  the  New  York  DaUy 
Worker. 

An  eminent  American  diplomat  held  the 
Worker  in  his  hand  as  he  said: 

"This  is  the  gravest  development  since 
Hitler  invaded  the  Rhineland." 

It  was  i^ain  in  Washington  what  had  hap- 
pened. And  It  was  plainer,  as  Free  Ger- 
many societies  sprang  up  aU  through  the 
world. 

But  yet,  Mr.  Roosevelt  stubbornly  Insisted 
he  knew  how  to  handle  the  situation.  As 
It  turned  out,  he  didn't. 

And  now  as  we  are  rushing  to  put  out  the 
fire  in  Korea,  watch  Germany. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  pertiape  of  days,  you 
will  see  an  outbreak  there  of  demands  for 
Free  Germany,  Stalin  prides  lilmself  on 
following  tlux)ugh  on  those  things. 


Gimaiiuusm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NBW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1950 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on 
communism: 

CojcMtnnsK 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Those  pictures  now  beginning  to  come  in 
of  Americans  shot  in  Korea  with  their  hands 
tied  oehind  their  baclts  ring  a  l>eU  of  mem- 
ory. Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Katyn  For- 
est massacres? 

Germany  attacked  Poland  in  the  first  a 
days  of  September  i939.  On  September  18. 
1939,  the  Russians  invaded  from  the  east  as 
Hitler's  Iron  divisions  crushed  Poland  from 

the  west.  ^  „  _. 

Between  them,  the  blood-spattered  Nazis 
and  Communists  soon  ground  Poland  to 
pieces  and  set  to  work  srstematically  to 
make  sure  it  would  neve,  come  to  life  again. 
For  their  own  part,  the  Nazis  drafted  Poles 
into  the  German  slave-lalxtr  camps. 

The  Rtissians.  in  one  of  the  earUest  of  their 
sideline  double-crosses  on  Hitler,  who  was 
busy  also  double-crossing  them,  opened  a 
gap  in  their  own  border  and  invited  Poles  to 
escape  through  it. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  fell  for  the  bait  and  have 
never  l>een  heard  from  since. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  time  had 
to  do  with  the  large  number  of  Polish  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  iarely  been  mobUized 
into  active  service  before  their  government 
was  destroyed  and  they  were  left  to  run  for 
their  lives  as  best  they  might. 

Early  in  1940  the  Russians  interned  some 
10  000  to  18.000  Polish  office  s  behind  barbed 
wire  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk. 

They  were  stlU  there  when  Hitler  attacked 
Russia  in  June  1941.  then  suddenly  no  more 
was  heard  of  tliem.  Stanislaus  liiikolajcsyk. 
ex-Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  and  Jan»Cle- 
chanowski.  ex-Ambassador  of  Poland  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  liav«  since  told 
how  they  asked  Stalin  for  information  on 
the  men  in  a  visit  to  Moscow  after  1941. 


illkolajesfk  said  that  wImb  ha  mantlnwgl 
tht  ttmtMr.  Stalin  taotbad  a  butlai  and 

•ent  a  flunky  for  the  facts. 

The  fianky  cam*  hack.  StoUn  lootad  aia- 
TaarrsfB-r*  a^  Om  Inf ormatkni  he  haa^ 
handed,  and  murmured  there  had  '" 

mistake.  _. 

Just  what  the  mistake  was.  it  resDalnfld  tor 
the  V  ermans  to  disdose  In  April  of  IMS. 

They  were  still  at  that  time  hoOdinc  »• 
Smolensk  regtcms.  _..^ 

Suddenly  the  Berlin  radio  began  to  aprn»ra» 
of  "mass  graTes"  unoorered  In  the  Katyn 
Forest,  in  which  "thousands"  of  FolMi 
corpses  were  piled. 

At  German  inviUtlon.  a  numbw  of  towisa 
and  other  as  nearly  respectable  a  posse  «rf 
investigators  as  could  be  raked  up  in  Xoropa 
at  the  time  went  in  to  Investigate. 

Indisputable  evidence  disclosed  tt»J*  J? 
these  mass  graves  were  the  missing  Polish 

officers.  

Letters  from  relatives  al»oad  were  found 
and  diaries  that  ended  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  as  the  executioners  arrived.  Also. 
army  identification  papers,  uniforms— ♦U 
manner  of  Indisputable  proof  of  identity. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  war  the  proots  flow- 
ing out  of  German  hands  w«e  sufBclent  that 
Stalin  did  not  long  deny  the  idenUties  of 
the  victims. 

The  next  tactic  was  to  deny  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  done  the  dirty  work. 

When  the  Russians  tried  later  to  denwa- 
strate  their  innocence  to  a  body  of  «>"•- 
spondents,  including  the  daughter  of  U»a 
then  United  States  Ambassador  to  B«»*> 
Averell  Harrtman.  embarrassment  developed. 
One  at  the  things  tliey  couldnt  explain 
was  the  fact  that  the  Poles  had  their  ban« 
tied  behtad  their  backs  with  grass  rope  of 
a  kind  coming  from  Russia. 

The  typical  Russian  execution  method  o< 
a  bullet  through  the  back  of  the  skuU.  the 
make  of  ammunition,  the  fact  that  treea 
growing  on  the  graves  all  showed  growth 
rings  checking  l)ack  to  Rtissian  time  of  cMi- 
trol  over  the  Katyn  region,  and  a  lot  more 
such  circtimstancee  of  fact  had  to  he  ducked. 
NolKxly  could  quite  bring  the  thing  off. 
and  so  the  Russians  flnaUy  just  shut  up  and 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  any  further. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  here  in  Wa^- 
Ington  B«r.  Roosevelt  was  put  on  notice  by 
such  evidence  that  Stalin  had  postwar  plana 
for  Poland  that  did  not  include  the  opinions 

of  the  Poles.  

He  was  wiping  out.  as  early  as  possible. 
everybody  who  might  give  him  trouble  when 
he  would  be  ready  to  take  over. 

Mr  Roosevelt  was  warned  not  only  by  the 
Katyn  Fwest  episode  but  by  a  down  other 
clear  evidences.  I  will  describe  another 
tomorrow. 


Slockkolm  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTOH 

or  MASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRKSENTATTVIS 
Wednesday.  July  26,  19S0 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wl«h 
to  continue  to  report  to  my  coDeagues 
on  the  exceUent  service  over  the  radio 
and  through  our  press  in  iof  onnins  the 
American  miblic  of  the  wrigin,  sponaor- 
ship.  and  falseneas  of  the  so-ealled 
Stockholm  peace  petition.  

I  quote  f  nan  a  broadcast  by  Albert ju 
Warner,   the   widely  known   and  awe 
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commentator  on  SUtton  WMAL.  on  his 
July  21  news  program.  Coi«ress  Today: 

F^Aoa  petition:  Repre«ent»Uve  Jobm  W. 
Bbblidh.  BepuWlean.  erf  MaanchuaetU.  pro- 
poaea  a  congreasion*!  r«»luUon  to  azpoac 
the  Communist  peace  manifesto  now  being 
drctilatcd  tn  tlua  country  and  around  tUe 
world,  and  to  warn  off  pcaslble  American 
algners.  The  reaoluUon  polnu  out  that  the 
maniresto  is  definite  Communist  propaganda 
from  lioBCOW.  aimed  narrowly  at  the  atomic 
txunb.  To  sign  the  peUUon  would  give  aid 
ard  comfort  to  countries  which  laave 
hampered  the  United  Natlona. 

AfftrmatlTeiy.  Mr.  Hbsblton  s  resolution 
r»n»  on  American  citiaens  to  lupport  actively 
the  program  of  our  Oovemment.  through  the 
United  Natlona.  to  prohibit  aggrefision  and 
•utlaw  war.  to  estabUah  the  machinery  for 
an  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
weapons  through  international  Inspection 
and  to  m^«"«^'"  peace  in  fact  rather  than  In 
deceitful  propaganda. 

Here  la  opportunity  not  only  to  nail  a 
Communist  trick  but  to  advertise  our  afflrm- 
atlve  peace  program  for  the  tree  world. 

I  now  quote  from  excellent  editorials 
In  the  American  press: 
IProm  the  Berkahlre  Courier.  Great  Barring- 
ton.  Mass..  of  Tliuraday.  July  27.  1950 1 
Pbowt  Pbacb  Paiiiioit 

Our  own  Reorssentatfve  In  Oongrass.  the 
Honorable  Jobm  W.  BBsnTcnv.  of  Deerfleld. 
has  publicly  exposed  the  Communist  Inllu- 
enoe  behind  a  so-eaUsd  npmoe"  petlUon 
which  Is  belog  dreulatad  In  Washington  and 
undoabtedly  tn  otbcr  eltlss  throughout  the 
eouBtry.  While  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  Comaranlst  fifth  coivmn  will  bother  cir- 
culating the  petition  in  such  small  commu- 
nities aa  we  have  in  the  Southern  Berkshlres. 
It  Is  Just  as  weU  f nr  aU  oC  us  to  be  famiUar 
with  It  and  Its  origin. 

On  Its  surface  it  looks  Innocent  enough. 
The  petition  reads: 

"We  demand  the  absolute  banning  of  the 
atom  weapon,  arm  of  terror  and  mass  exter- 
minator of  populations. 

"We  dfm*"**  the  establishment  of  strict 
Intsmatlonal  control  to  Insure  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  banning  measure. 

"We  consider  that  any  govemmsnt  which 
would  be  first  to  uss  the  atom  weapon 
against  any  country  whatsoever  would  be 
committing  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
abottid  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world  to  algu  this  appeal." 

But  read  the  appeal  again,  and  you  win 
see  that  while  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  "peace" 
peUtlon.  the  word  "pMce"  Is  not  used  In  the 
appeal  a  single  time.  Neither  does  the  ap- 
peal say  anything  about  outlawing  war.  It 
mentloiia  only  outlawing  the  atomic  bomb. 
And  that  la  significant. 

First:  let'a  look  into  the  history  of  thla 
petition,  as  outlined  by  CuiigiSBiinaii  Bssn.- 
TON  in  a  concurrent  resolution  which  he  In- 
troduced tn  the  House  of  BeprcsenUUves  last 
Thursday.  Tbs  peUtlon  was  prepared  by 
the  Comlnform.  the  Communist  foreign- 
propaganda  organiaatlon.  and  waa  publicly 
Inltlatad  on  March  IS.  1S60.  by  tha  Oommu- 
nUt-controUed  World  Congress  of  Partisans 
for  Peace.  Bevan  days  later,  on  March  34. 
the  oOclal  pap«r  of  tbs  Oontiif  orm  taonetasd 
a  "signatures  for  psaos"  oampalgn  to  get 
common  peopM  thromhowi  tha  wottd  to  a^pa 
this  peUtloa.  On  Juns  t.  IMO.  tbs  Dally 
Worker.  oAdal  Canmunlst  Pwty  uswspspsi 
la  ths  UBttad  States.  annoMWisd  a 
to  obtain  slgnatur—  to  ovr 
Jbbb  SO  tba  caaapalfB  for 
Um  oABlal  MHrtag  of  tbs 
at  tbs  UbloB  of  Soflet 
(U.S.  8.  B.). 

TlMM  pstttlOM.  Moordlng  to  Marquis 
ClUMi  In  on*  of  bis  recent  columns,  are 


patterned  after  those  being  circulated  In 
both  Bonea  of  Germany.  They  are  almost 
Identical  with  peUtlons  signed  by  aeveral 
million  north  Koreana  beginning  in  1M7. 
when  they  were  first  Introduced  on  orders 
of  Moscow. 

If  the  Communists  wanted  the  atom  bomb 
outlawed,  why  dldnt  they  support  the  efforts 
of  the  United  SUtcs  to  have  such  weapons 
banned  throu^  the  United  Nations?  Why 
dldnt  they  support  our  plan  to  have  all 
atomic  weapon  planU.  those  In  Russia  as 
well  as  those  In  other  countries.  Inspected  by 
delegates  of  the  United  NaUons?  Finally. 
why  doeent  the  petition  mention  something 
about  out'awlng  wart 

There  are  several  possible  answers  to  the 
last  question.  One  la  that  Russia  Is  too  in- 
volved in  the  Korean  war  through  Commu- 
nlst-oontroUed  northern  Korea  and  Com- 
munist-dominated China.  Also,  could  Rxis- 
sia  be  playing  for  time,  by  gaining  delay  in 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  until  she  builds 
up  her  own  stockpile  of  the  same  weapons? 

The  world  has  been  taken  in  before  by 
those  who  talk  peace  while  they  prepare  for 
or  actually  launch  wars.  Americans  who 
read  the  newspapers  will  recall  the  Japanese 
AmtMkssadors  who  came  to  Washington  the 
day  before  Pearl  Harbor.  If  anyone  Is  hon- 
estly for  peace,  he  will  be  opposed  to  war. 
not  the  atom  bomb  alone.  And  If  anyone  Is 
honestly  for  peace,  he  will  favor  United  Na- 
tlona action  against  any  aggressor  country. 
If  he  is  against  such  action,  then  he's  a 
hypocrite. 

I  From  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
of  July  14.  19501 

Communist    "Peace"    PrrmoN    Signed    bt 
Amzeicans    Is   SovnET-SpoMsoasD   Feacd 

A  million  "Americana"  have  signed  the  cur- 
rent "peace"  petition  circulated  by  the  Com- 
munists.  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
At  a  time  when  Americans  are  being  killed 
and  wounded  In  Korea  because  of  an  unpro- 
voked and  brutal  act  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, this  Is  a  shocking  statement.  At  a  time 
when  most  of  us  are  reading  news  from  the 
Par  East  with  deep  concern  and  anxiety,  it  is 
incredible  that  there  should  be  so  many  gul- 
lible or  disloyal  Individuals  in  this  country. 

This  petition  is  pure  fraud.  In  schools. 
meetinga.  street  comers,  homes,  shops,  and 
churches  throughout  the  world,  the  Com- 
munists are  offering  this  petition  for  signa- 
tiues.  It  Is  part  of  Stalin's  fake  peace  propa- 
ganda, designed  to  cover  up  the  Soviet 
Union's  war  movea  and  real  intentiona. 

Sueh  chicanery  should  be  exposed.  The 
Communists  know,  of  course,  that  there  are 
prT«nw>n«  of  Americans  who  genuinely  love 
peace,  but  the  signing  of  such  a  petition  has 
about  as  much  relation  to  peace  as  black 
to  white.  It  Is  another  step  In  world-wide 
Bed  ImperlaUsm.  and  those  who  have  put 
their  names  on  tha  petition  have  the  duty  of 
Informing  tbemselves  of  its  real  meaning.  A 
writer  to  the  Forum  column  of  this  news- 
paper tbs  othsr  day  statsd  that  he  would 
put  hts  name  on  any  pises  of  paper  that 
meant  peace.  No  doubt  many  fsel  that  way. 
tout  tbs  point  hare  Is  that  tbls  petition  does 
not  moan  peace.  It  means  a  furtherance  of 
tyranny,  agiiaaslnn  totalitarianism,  and  tlis 
moat  brutal  slavary  that  our  world  has  asen. 
If  tba^  are  any  doubtsra  outsids  of  the  Oom- 
munist  Party,  1st  tbam  read  the  record. 

PrssMsnt  Tnmian  has  Just  asked  Congress 
for  tM.000,000  to  step  up  our  Information 
program  and  launeb  a  "campaign  of  truth" 
tbfot«boat  tba  world.  An  sffacUva  and 
factual  isasanf  tinn  of  tbs  rseord  Is  In 
ardor.  Tbs  psoploa  of  tba  world  have  a 
right  to  know  tba  tnitb,  toot,  in  tbs  msan- 
ttms.  at  boms  ws  ongbt  to  ssa  that  a  falas 
sbam  Uka  tbs  Oommanlat  "psaes"  petition 
ts  tboroufbly  diseredlisd  and  disavowed. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Selenee  Monitor.  Bos- 
ton, Saturday,  July  15.  1950 1 
AMOTHia  "Stockholm  AFPEAt" 

In  the  very  city  where  the  Soviet  launched 
lU  fake  peace  peUtlon  an  effective  answer 
has  J\ist  been  made.  Klinar  Oerhardsen. 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  called  for  an- 
other appeal  for  peace— to  be  sent  first  of  all 
to  Russia. 

He  would  ask  the  Soviet  to  really  do  some- 
thing for  peace— by  calling  off  Its  stooges  In 
North  Korea,  by  cooperating  in  the  United 
Nations,  by  agreeing  to  effective  atomic  con- 
trols, and  by  Joining  in  genuine  peace  trea- 
ties for  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  list  could  be  greatly  expanded,  of 
course.  Step  Its  campaign  of  bate  and  lies, 
reduce  the  Red  Army  by  a  few  million  men. 
disband  Its  fifth  coliunn  In  free  countries — 
all  these  might  well  be  asked  of  Moecow. 
Those  who  were  duped  into  signing  the 
Stockholm  petition's  deceptive  call  for  out- 
lawmg  the  atomic  bomb  should  at  least  have 
Insisted  that  the  appeal  include  free  and 
effective  international  inspecUon  to  enforce 
the  outlawing. 

Korea  Is  really  the  clearest  answer  to  Com- 
munist peace  appeals.  As  Mr.  Gerhardsen 
points  out,  the  pretense  that  South  Korea 
was  the  aggressor  reminds  us  that  Muaeollnl 
wanted  us  to  believe  that  Eithiopia  threat- 
ened Italy  and  Hitler  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  Austria,  Caechoelovakia,  and  Poland 
were  bullying  Germany. 

Low.  the  famous  British  cartoonist,  hai 
put  it  more  humorously  in  a  sign  carried  bj 
a  Soviet  propagandist:  "South  Korea  klcket 
North  Korea  In  the  boot  with  the  seat  of  iti. 
pants."  The  Stockholm  petition  hoodwinkec; 
a  multitude;  Korea  should  bave  awakened  aii 
even  larger  host. 

I  From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  25.  19501 

DisTaiBtmoN   or  Red  Peace  PrrrrioKS  Mav 

Face  Halt  as  Safttt  Measxtxe 

If  the  Korean  situation  continues  ver  r 
long  it  might  be  ndvisable  to  put  a  stop  t) 
the  distribution  of  Communist  peace  peti- 
tions by  the  enactment  of  local  or  State 
ordinances.  Even  in  time  of  war  or  possibls 
war  we  must  preserve  our  primary  freedoms 
for  the  Individual  citizen  as  far  as  posslblf. 
But  if  the  Commies  insist  on  waving  rel 
flags  in  the  faces  of  their  fellow  American 
workers  someone  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Jt 
would  be  better  to  anticipate  the  difficulty 
and  forestall  rough  treatment  by  ouUawlcg 
the  Communist  technique. 

A  week  or  so  ago  a  United  SUtes  concillatiir 
who  Is  in  constant  touch  with  conditions  )n 
the  plants  around  the  country  remarked  to 
us  that  the  boys  In  the  shops  would  tale 
care  of  a  good  deal  of  any  potential  sabotat.'O 
that  might  be  attempted.  A  report  fron 
Detroit  this  week  confirms  the  opinion. 

In  the  Kalser-Fraacr  Willow  Run  plant 
twice  within  5  days  Communist  sympathise  a 
have  been  threatened  by  angry  workers.  Tl  s 
taunters  persisted  In  handing  out  Commu- 
nist peace  leaflets  to  the  chagrin  of  all 
around  them.  On  one  occasion  the  offend>T 
was  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  shop  and  ca 
the  second  occasion  the  workers  requested 
plant  protection  agents  to  "get  them  out  tif 
here"  before  something  happened  to  then. 

The  ordinary  American  worker  is  a  pretty 
tolerant  guy.  He  will  put  up  with  a  gocd 
deal  of  guff  from  a  lot  of  sources  before  le 
finally  lowers  the  boom.  When  he  doci, 
watch  out. 

In  ordinary  times  he  Is  pretty  apathetic  to 
the  screwballs  and  crackpots  who  peddle  Jca 
Stalin's  phony  merchandise.  That  la  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Commies  can  line  up  lo 
many  dupes  among  the  unsxMpectlng  pubH:. 
But  now  there  is  a  shooting  war,  limited  bv  t 
real,  going  on.  Large  majorities  of  the  me  a 
In  the  plants  are  ex-Ox's  They  know  whit 
It  meaha  to  be  under  shell  fire.    They  ^no-v 
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all  about  fox  holes  and  battle  fatigue.  They 
know  that  their  own  kind  of  guys  are  over 
there  going  all  through  the  same  thing  again 
and  that  they  may  be  called  up  aoon  them- 
selves. 

It  should  not  be  stirprising  and  it  Is  cer- 
tainly understandable  If  they  blow  their  tops 
when  some  slimy  stooge  comes  around  stick- 
ing red  flypaper  under  their  nose.  The 
chances  are  someone  is  going  to  get  hurt  If 
this  practice  Is  allowed  to  go  on.  Congress 
may  not  as  yet  have  got  around  to  passing 
the  Mundt  bill,  but  GI  Joe  still  has  red  blood 
running  through  his  veins. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  banned  the  sale  of 
the  Daily  Worker  and  the  Michigan  Commie 
smear  sheet  from  the  newsstands.  We  think 
the  legislators,  city  and  State,  might  do  well 
to  stand  by  and  ready  a  law  to  label  this 
f>eace  literature  of  the  Commies  treasonable 
and  forbid  its  distribution.  Our  liberal 
friends  may  look  at  the  suggestion  in  horror, 
but  better  to  scandalize  a  few  wobbly  intel- 
lectuals than  to  make  street  fights  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  danger  at  present  is  not  clear,  but  the 
air  is  charged  with  emotional  electricity.  A 
continued  series  erf  bad  reports  from  the 
Korean  front  could  strike  the  spark  that 
could  cause  a  conflagration  of  local  disorders. 
This  is  a  phase  of  the  present  crisis  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

W  I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  25. 

19501 
Don't  Bt  a  Suckex  fob  STAUit 
There  may  soon  be  a  visitor  at  yotir  front 
door  asking  tJiat  you  sign  a  petition.  Or  a 
stranger  may  confront  you  with  the  petition 
as  you  shop,  or  walk  In  the  park,  or  enjoy 
your  beer  in  a  tavern. 

The  petition,  you  will  be  told.  U  for  peace, 
against  war  and  against  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb. 

Now  you  are  for  peace  and  against  war 
and  the  use  of  th-  atom  t)omb.  Aren't  we 
all?  So  your  inclination  nxay  be  to  say; 
•Sure.  I'll  sign,  gotta  pencil?' 

But  this  time,  fellow  American  citizen, 
resist  that  first  Impulse.  Take  a  look  at 
the  petition  And  if  it  is  called  a  world 
peace  pledge,  turn  it  away.  If  It  starts  out 
like  this:  "We  demand  the  unconditional 
prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  as  an  in- 
strument of  aggression  and  mass  extermi- 
nation    •      •     •  "  Just  say.    "No.  thanks." 

Why?  Because,  fellow  citizen,  it  is  a  trick 
of  Joe  StaUn  It  U  a  part  of  the  clever  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  world  that  Soviet  Russia  stands  for 
peace  and  that  its  opponents  stand  for  war. 
It  is  one  of  the  tactics  of  conflision  in  which 
the  Communists  excel.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
halt  the  progress  of  this  country  and  its 
allies  in  building  up  the  strength  of  the 
free  world  against  Commimist  subversion 
and  lU  companion  Russian  aggression. 

The  Soviet  wolf  U  shouting  "Peace! 
Peace!"  In  hope  of  lulling  the  free  peoples 
into  thinking  that  th.  wolf  is  a  lamb.  If 
he  shouts  it  often  enotigh.  and  loudly 
enough,  and  can  get  the  gullible  among  the 
free  to  shout  It  with  him.  he  may  be  able  to 
,  make  the  world  forget  these  truths: 

Th<4t  ther^  wotild  be  peace  in  the  world 
today  If  It  were  not  lor  the  atUtudea  and 
acu  of  Soviet  Russia. 

That  Russia  maintains  the  largest  armed 
force  in  the  world. 

That  Russia  has  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  allies  in  setUing  the  problema  left 
by  World  War  II. 

That  Russia  has  used  the  veto  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Natlona. 

That  Russia  has  walked  out  of  asssion 
after  aeeslon  of  ths  UN  and  lU  auxiliary 
commiaalons.  _ 

That  Russia  has  refused  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  prohlbiUon  of  the  use  of  the  at<Mn 


bomb  and  on  establtahiQent  of  a  meaningful 
control  over  atomic-energy  development. 

The  peUtlon  that  you  may  soon  be  handed 
is  known  as  the  Stockholm  petition.  It 
came  out  of  a  Communist-led  affair,  known 
as  the  World  Peace  Partisans  congress,  'leld 
In  Sweden  in  March.  The  Communists 
have  been  making  a  great  show  of  getting  it 
signed  in  Russia  and  other  satellite  nations. 
Now  the  American  Communists  and  their 
stooges  have  swtmg  Into  action. 

A  unite-for-peace  rally,  held  June  8  in 
New  York,  got  it  imder  way.  All  the  fa- 
miliar reo  and  pink  faces  (except  those  in 
Jail  for  contempt  of  Congress  or  courts)  were 
around.  The  Communist  Daily  Worker 
worked  itself  into  hysteria  over  the  affair, 
devoung  its  front  page  to  gigantic  headUncs. 

Here  in  Wisconsin,  the  Communist  Party 
is  in  such  a  bad  way  as  to  »>e  practicaUy 
useless  in  the  game.  So  the  Peoples  Pro- 
gressive Party  is  going  to  carry  the  ball. 
This  is  the  Henry  Wallace  outfit,  sired,  nur- 
tured, and  controlled  by  the  Communists  in 
1948.  It  was  announced  at  the  Milwaukee 
convention  last  week  end  that  the  drive  fa- 
signatures  would  be  hooked  up  with  the 
party's  1950  political  campaign  In  the  State. 
If  the  People's  Progressive  Party  geU  as  few 
petition  signers  as  it  gets  votes  In  November, 
all  will  be  well,  indeed. 

So  before  you  sign  any  petition  In  the 
next  few  months,  look  before  you  sign. 
Dont  do  a  Job  for  Joseph  Stalin. 

I  From  the  PhUadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  12. 

1950] 
Good  Advice  on  Fake  Peace  PrrmoKs:  DowT 
Sign 
If  any  further  evidence  were  :3eeded  to 
bolster  th-  conviction  that  the  phoay  peace 
petitions  being  circulated  In  this  city  and 
elsewhere  have  their  origin  in  the  Commtinlst 
Party,  the  set  of  instructions  handed  to  the 
cuxulators  otight  to  provide  it. 

First,  its  part  of  the  Commvmist  tactics  to 
Invite  martyrdom — for  the  lower  level  of  saps 
who  embrace  Communist  causes.,  anyway. 
So,  the  peace  petition  brigade  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  set  of  iiistructiona 
on  what  to  do  if  they're  arrested — and  the 
Commie  high  command  hopes  lots  of  them 
will  be  arrested. 

Second,  the  Commies  make  a  ipractice  of 
askings  others  to  do  things  the?  wont  do 
themselves.  They  scream  for  civil  rights.,  but 
deny  them  to  whole  populations.  In  their 
campaign  to  buUd  up  a  false  p  cture  that 
thousands  of  people  are  against  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  thwart  Red  aggression  in 
Korea,  they  ask  gullible  people  to  sign  peU- 
tlons. but  warn  their  loyal  workers  to  beware 
of  signing  anything. 

The  marching  orders  handed  the  mis- 
guided— or  worse — peUUon  circulators  were 
complete  and  detaUed  instructions  tor  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy.  The  enemy  in  this  case 
is  the  police,  guardians  of  law  and  ordw. 
And  the  key  instruction  to  these  i^ommtmlst 
line  pluggers  to  "dont  sign  anything." 

We  can  leave  to  the  police  the  problem  of 
handling  law  vlolatlcos  by  the*;  local  pur- 
veyors of  Moscow  propaganda.  If  there 
should  be  misinformaUon  In  the  l:nstructions 
on  the  rights  and  obligations  of  citiaens  deal- 
ing with  tl»e  police — and  there  is — we  can 
depend  on  the  police  and  the  courts  to  set  the 
would-be  martyrs  straight. 

But  the  petition  carriers  have  received 
advice  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  dUxens 
who  are  aaked  to  add  their  names  to  ths 
list  of  those  who  cant  tell  Oommimist  propa- 
ganda when  they  see  It.  The  pea::*  peUUons 
are  Soviet-Inspired  efforts  to  twUt  the  plain 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  dvlllaed  world  la 
opposed  to  Red  sggiisalon.  Phlladelphlans 
and  Americans  everywhere  should  break  up 
thto  effort  by  embracing  tbs  Cocomies'  own 
slogan:  "Dont  sign  anything." 


iFrom  tbs  Patrolt  Free  Press  of  Friday,  luly 

14.  19501 

A  Uvmo  La  Is  Naiua— AcBiaaar'B  Sram 

Repeatedly  we  have  reiterated  our  belief 

that  the  United  States  shotild  not  pass  up 

even  the  faintest  prospect  of  brlng;ing  tbls 

Nation  and  Ruaala  together  to  work  for  an 

agreement  fostering  world  peace. 

More  than  once  we  have  criticized  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  the  administra- 
tion for  giving  the  cold  ahoulder  to  openlnga 
presenting  at  least  a  vestigial  hope  that  tba 
two  great  powers  might  eventually  nkeet  to- 
gether In  productive  council. 

But  a  distinction  mtist  be  made.  Going 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  an  honest  offer 
Is  one  thing.  Being  duped  by  Moscow's  cyn- 
ical propaganda  to  scnnethlng  elas  again. 

Secretary  Aclieaon  was  whoUy  right  and  his 
action  praiseworthy  when  he  Issued  a  formal 
statement  declaring  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  wUl  not  be  fooled  by  the  world- 
peace  appeal  of  the  ao-caUed  Stockholm 
resolution. 

That  device  of  the  Kremlin  propagandists 
was  foisted  on  the  gullible  by  a  Commie  in- 
ternational or^nizaUon  calling  Itself  Parti- 
sans of  Peace.  It  to  a  major  item  In  the  Had 
eff«t  to  ddude  the  world  into  aeoeptlnc 
Russia  as  the  international  peace  party  and 
to  Jockey  the  United  States  Into  the  role  of 
warmongering  impoiallst. 

With  the  Commie  faith  in  the  propaganda 
lies  ability  to  Mind  all  men  to  facta,  tba 
Partisans  of  Peace  to  pushing  Ita  spuriooa 
peace  drive  at  the  very  moment  tba  Kremlin 
to  embarking  upon  a  war  of  aggreaakm  while 
the  United  SUtes.  almost  single-handed,  to 
trying  to  defend  a  small  nation  wboae  eilst- 
ence  Soviet  imperialism  seeks  to  wipe  out 
with  war. 

Partisans  of  Peace  petitions  are  being  cir- 
culated, not  only  abroad  but  In  thto  country. 
DoubUess  some  signers  will  be  found  here, 
and  not  necessarily  party  members.  We  have 
our  quota  of  citiaens  who  dw^  in  the  wortd 
of  unreality  and  stand  ready  to  fall  for  any 
hoax  so  long  as  it  has  an  appealing  labeL 
Accualitv.  to  such  people,  ha*  no  weight. 

Strongly  stressed  in  the  Bed  propaganda 
line,  not  alone  by  the  Partisans  of  Peace.  Is 
ctiltivatlon  of  the  Idea  tliat  America  means 
to  wipe  out  dvillBaUon  with  tbs  atomie 
bomb.  Rtusia.  the  country  which  blocked 
iu  effective  control,  poses  in  thto  Oommla 
propaganda  as  a  shield  between  mankind 
and  that  fate. 

Happily,  these  fantastic  dtotortioos  ars 
making  scant  progress.  Prom  I^ks  Socoem 
comes  word  that  Herbert  Hoovo-'s  proposal 
to  oust  the  Oommunlsu  from  tba  Uialtad 
Nations  was  much  more  oordially  reoelvad 
whra  be  renewed  it  last  Tussday  tbaa  wbMi 

it  waa  first  voioed  in  April.  . ^ 

There  to  not.  It  to  believed,  any  prospect 
that  thto  will  occur  at  once,  but  tba  trend 
of  sentiment  has  begun  to  set  in  that 
direction. 

The  United  Natlona  to  dedicated  to  tbe 
preservation  of  world  peace.  Roaala  bas 
demonstrated  Itself  to  be  an  incorrigible  war- 
monger and  the  sabote\nr  of  every  effort  made 
to  furtiier  tbe  cause  of  peace. 

AchceoD  nailed  the  Uvlng  Um  wbldi  Rus- 
sian peace  propaganda  preaenU  to  tba  world 
when  be  Issued  hto  ststement.  Hoover  roe- 
ogniaed  tbe  realities  of  the  world's  effort  to 
attain  peace  when  he  spoke  for  dosing  tba 
UN  to  Russia  and  lu  aatdUtaa 

Letting  Oommtmisu  partlctpata  In  tba 
UN*a  work  to  exactly  like  drawtnf  laglalatisa 
reprssentaUvss  from  muntarsts'  row  In  tbm 
State  prison  or  giving  burglara  ancotl's 
positions  in  a  poUes  dspartmant. 

IProm  tbs  Roebsatcr  Tlmcs-Dnkm  of 
day.  July  It.  1M0| 


Sweden  wanU  no  part  of  tbe  World  Vmf 
Appeal,  a  new  Communist  front  wblcb  claims 
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to  h»-n  otoUlMd  U»e  «i»n«turt«  of  m  mUUoo 
Amertcana  to  a  "pe«c«  peUllon  " 

Ttom  petition  hmt  been  propmgmzuUa^  M 
tb«  Stockbolm  declaration  because  It  waa 
formaUted  at  Stockbolm  tn  one  of  a  wHn 
of  CommunUt  -Ittmee  raines"  In  that  capital. 
Otben  were  held  at  Madlaon  Square  Ouden 
and  at  Pans,  but  tb«  Stockbolm  retotutkm 
U  tbe  one  cboeen  by  UM  Kmnlla  to  tiae  in 
world  propaitanda. 

Swedish  PrlBM  Mlnlstar  Br1«Dd«r  has  ex- 
tjiwrrt  public  dtagust  that  tbe  naoM  of  tbe 
Swedish  capital  U  being  linked  to  Interna- 
tional Comrauntst  propacanda. 

Tbla  pruuon  purports  to  adrance  tbe 
cause  of  peace.  It  upholds  the  Soviet  Una 
<.n  control  of  tbe  atomic  bomb  and  brands 
as  war  criminals  tbe  nation  that  flnt  uses  tt. 
It  saya  nothing  about  armed  InvaslonB  such 
as  broke  tbe  peace  8  weeks  ago  In  Korea. 


SoMetkiBf  To  Be  Tkaakfol  F«r 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  imiAitA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  JiUv  31,  1350 

Mr.    WALSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
okD.  I  include  the  following  clear-cut 
statement  on  world  ooxxiitions: 
[Prom  the  New  Tcark  Times  of  July  2S.  1950] 

In  TBS  NATIOII— A  P«W  THIN«0  To  B*  CWLfM- 

rxTL  Aaoirr 
(B7  Arthur  Krock) 
WsaHuraroN.  July  27. — There  are  many 
dUTereneea  between  this  period  and  that  of 
1940-41.  but  since  an  expianded  program  for 
national  security  Is  common  to  both  certain 
comparisons  are  In  order.  Viewed  from  the 
admlnlstratlTe  and  substantive  standpoints, 
the  present  activity  to  being  better  managed. 
United  States  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not 
fighting  and  dying  In  1940-41  (before  Decem- 
ber 7)  and  tbe  Nation  was  not  as  now.  dark- 
ened by  the  depr easing  cloud  of  retreat,  in 
battle.  Also,  the  voloe  of  authority  was  say- 
ing to  the  public  that  no  very  great  sacrl- 
flcca  of  Prance.  President  Sooaevelt.  dlacusa- 
inf  preparedneas  measures,  said  that  Amen, 
caa  people  need  not  be  "dlacombobolated"— 
Interrupted  In  their  usual  routine  of  llf©— 
by  any  of  these  ptans. 

But.  then  as  now,  the  existence  of  the 
American  system  was  gravely  threatened 
from  abroad — by  Nasi  Germany,  which  had 
signed  a  pact  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  by 
Pasdat  Japan.  This  called  for  mUltary  and 
Industrial  moblliaatlon  for  security,  estab- 
lishing a  re'^mblance  to  the  present  time. 

The  tavaalon  of  South  Korea  In  June  1950. 
may  In  one  way  be  compared  with  the  fall  of 
Prance  In  June  1940.  In  that  It  shocked  the 
American  Oovemment  and  people  Into  real- 
izing that  the  United  SUtea  could  be  In 
danger.  But  throughout  the  Presidential 
electloo  year  of  1940.  end  until  President 
Booacvclt  submitted  the  lend-lease  bUl  to 
Cuugjws  early  tn  1941.  the  Oovemment  met 
the  danger  largely  by  what  Bernard  li. 
Bameh  waa  later  to  describe  as  faltering  steps 
forward.  An  exception  was  oui  trade  with 
Oreaft  Britain  of  90  aged  destroyers  for  cer- 
tain Island  baaes  In  tbe  Western  Hemisphere 
after  long  healtatlon. 

a  ooMr*a*Tivx  aacoaa 
Tlia  record  In  that  period  offers  tbe  prin- 
cipal contrast  with  tbe  preaent.     Mr.  Tru- 


man, ooce  the  nature  of  the  aggremlon  tn 
Korea  waa  certlflad  In  the  reaolutlona  of  the 
United  Nations,  moved  prxsmptly  and  firmly 
on  t>te  military  front.     When  U  developed. 
as  tt  did  aUnoat  kt  once,  that  United  Statca 
Ktr  and  naval  foreea  could  not  check  the  ad- 
\-anoe  at  the  North  Koraana.  the  President  as 
[vomptly  and  ftrmly  ordered  Infantry  to  tbe 
;)dilnsula.    When  the  fighting  disclosed  tbe 
immediate    and    proapeetlve    perils    of    the 
Korean  war.  be  called  for  the  partUl  pce- 
luaredneas  prugram  which  has  now  been  sub- 
rnitted  to  ConeresB  and  accepted  tbe  sppro- 
pruuon  tufurt  ot  tlOjOOO.OOOjOOO  which  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson  submitted. 

In  addition,  be  at  ooce  exercised  seme  of 
tbe  war  controls  over  finance  and  industrial 
production  that  remained  in  the  Presidential 
powers;  asked  Congreaa  tj  give  him  several 
more,  and  repeatedly  stated  that,  if  he  did 
not  find  these  suflkient,  be  would  request  a 
number  of  others. 

This  record,  if  tt  to  reasonable  to  compare 
the  present  crisU  with  that  of  1940-41.  U 
much  firmer  and  more  positive  than  tbe  one 
in  which  a  light  form  of  industrial  mobili«a- 
tion  was  first  attempted  under  two  cochair- 
men  (W.  S.  Knudsen  and  Sidney  HlUman), 
and  the  Stettinlus  security  program  for  com- 
prehensive preparation  was  suppressed.  It 
is  more  vigorous  also  than  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  industrial  and  economic  controls 
In  the  jjrior  period  of  crisis. 

Another  difference  of  great  Importance  Is 
that  President  Trxmian.  in  the  opinion  of 
men  who  worked  closely  with  his  predeces- 
sor. Is  a  much  better  administrator  and 
comes  promptly  to  the  momentous  decisions 
which  times  of  national  peril  require  of  a 
President. 

THX   sort    SPOTS 

However.  Mr.  Truman  also  has  begun  to 
grapple  piecemeal  with  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram. He  did  not  ask  Congress  for  the 
stand-by  powers  which  may,  and  probably 
will,  soon  be  required  to  put  the  partial  war 
footing  on  a  sound  foxmdation — controls  of 
proflteerin;;.  of  all  Imports  and  exports,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  the  powers  which  Hi. 
Baruch  told  tbe  Senate  Committee  yesterday 
should  not  be  stand-bys  at  all.  but  should 
l>e  exercised  at  once  If  Inflation  U  not  to  get 
an  unshakable  foothold  and  the  preparedness 
program  Is  to  be  carried  out  fairly  and  ef- 
ficiently. And  when  the  President  spoke  of 
powers  be  "would  not  hesitate  '  to  seek  and 
use.  If  and  When  he  deemed  ttiem  necessary. 
He  mentlonied  price  control  without  includ- 
ing that  control  of  wages  without  which  price 
control  won't  work,  as  the  country  palnfuUy 
discovered  almost  a  decade  ago. 

Tbaae  are  the  weak  points  in  the  record. 
/^twf  they  are  inconsistent  with  tbe  military 
moves  and  with  the  Presidents  prior  state- 
ment that  the  Government  should  be  In  the 
poeltlon  of  a  fire  department,  "ready  to  go 
Into  action  the  moment  the  alarm  Is 
sounded."  Tbe  fact  that  many  In  Congress. 
Induilng  several  Republican  leaders  who  op- 
poae  granting  Mr.  Truman  some  of  tbe  pow- 
ers he  seeks,  would  make  a  last-ditch  fight 
sgalnst  the  stand-by's  Is  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  failure  to  aak  for  a  fire  department, 
adequately  equlp{.ed. 

But.  going  back  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  another  factor  of  superiority  exists 
with  respect  to  1940-41.  This  Is  the  high  de- 
gree ai  tuilflcatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces  at- 
uined  under  Secretary  Johnson,  together 
vrith  tbe  procreaalve  elimination  of  military 
waste  and  duplication  that  were  chief  con- 
cerns of  the  Hoover  Commission  and  of  lu 
task  force  under  Ferdinand  Kberstadt.  In 
Its  July  bulletin  tbe  Hoover  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee said:  "In  some  quarters  it  has  been 
implied  that  economlea  resulting  from  imlfl- 
catlon  have  crippled  our  troops  In  Korea. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  UXTtsUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  July  31.  19S0 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoiiD,  I  liKlude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

Mkanwhue.  1M  Kobka 
Even  If  the  Korean  crisis  grows  no  more 
acute  and  to  not  followed  by  other  crises  tbe 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  Is  In 
for  some  severe  economies.  To  begin  with, 
we  will  have  to  pay  heavier  Uxes,  both  direct 
and  Indirect.  The  money  we  Individually 
planned  to  spend  on  various  luxuries  and 
conveniences  wont  all  be  ours  to  spend.  To 
put  the  fact  In  another  way,  we  will  have  to 
spend  more  of  our  working  day  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  less  of  It  work- 
ing for  ourselves. 

(Meanwhile,  young  men  with  such  names 
as  Calahan,  Frazler,  Oerhart,  Sansky,  Stahl. 
Taber.  and  Walts  will  be  wounded  In  Korea. 
Some  of  them  will  recover  their  former 
health  and  strength.  Others  wiU  never  again 
be  sound  and  whole.) 

Taxes  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  Cer- 
tain strategic  materials  will  have  to  be  di- 
verted from  peaceable  to  warlike  uses,  as  will 
"  labor  and  machines.  There  will  be  no 
shortage  of  food  but  there  may  be  shortages 
of  many  things  many  of  us  would  like  to 
buy.     New  houses,  for  example. 

(Meanwhile,  younc  men  with  such  names 
as  Barrlck,  Brockman,  Cole.  Cosnahnn, 
Dupuls,  Eltzroth.  Pelhoelter,  Kelly,  Koskinas. 
Skaalerud,  Smith,  Turcryn.  and  WUson  will 
be  reported  missing  In  Korea.  Some  of  them 
may  return.  Some  may  be  prisoners  In 
enemy  bands.  Some  wlU  never  be  back  and 
their  burial  places  will  never  be  known  1 

It  is  true  that  the  necessary  emergency 
measures  for  conducting  a  police  action  in 
the  Far  East  and  for  putting  ourselves  and 
our  friends  In  a  position  of  defense  may  not 
require  more  than  one-eighth  of  our  total 
national  income.  In  money  terms,  with  no 
allowance  for  Inflation,  our  collective  Income 
is  three  or  four  times  whst  it  was  during 
the  bad  years  of  the  depression.  Nonethe- 
less, we  cannot  ^ake  out  one-eighth  without 
altering  our  lives  somewhat,  changing  some 
bright  plans,  giving  up  some  cherished  hopes. 
What  goes  Into  war  cannot  go  Into  Improv- 
ing the  condition  of  mankind.  Liberty  and 
security  are  expensive  Investments. 

(Meanwhile,  In  Korea,  'young  men  with 
such  names  as  Argenzlano.  Klein.  Kiiwchuk, 
Lopuhovsky,  Reed.  Saunders,  and  Yanez  will 
be  reported  dead  ) 

The  news  from  the  fighting  rones  will  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  support  we 
can  give  to  such  young  men  as  Calahan. 
Barrtck.  and  Argenzlano  and  the  others  be- 
fore they  are  missing  In  action,  or  wounded, 
or  killed.  The  support  we  have  to  give,  to 
stop  a  war  In  Korea,  to  prevent  wars  else- 
where, will  make  like  tn  thto  country  a  little 
duller  for  most  of  us  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  Korea,  meanwhile,  young  men  who 
would  gladly  endure  a  bit  of  dullness  at  home 
will  be  taking  tanks  Into  action,  holding  gun 
positions  for  us.  standing  enemy  Are,  suf- 
fering thirst,  hunger,  and  exhaustion,  being 
wounded,  lost,  and  slaughtered.  Perhaps  if 
they  can  face  what  is  happening  to  them  we 
can  face  what  will  happen  to  us. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HATS 


IN  THE  UOUSK  OF  RIPUUKN  f  ATIVB 
Monday,  July  31, 1950 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
ReootD  I  inchide  the  foUoving  article 
from  the  United  SUies  News  and  World 
Rf.pon  of  Augtist  4.  19M: 

Tbx  Bux>o-Srsiwcs  Oai 


'By  Davkl  Lawrence) 
B  e8tabll.<!hed  procedure,  a  different 
ber  country  in  the  Secxirlty  Council  of  the 
rnltcd  Nations  to  entitled  every  6  months 
to  designate  its  ambassador  aa  the  presid- 
ing cfSct .  cf  the  Council. 

It  is  Russia's  turn  now.  and  the  chief 
Sc  vler  delegate,  Jacob  Malik,  announced  last 
week  that  he  wo-'Jd  wield  the  gavel. 

Th*  handj  of  the  Russian  envoy,  however. 
are  covered  with  the  blood  of  American  boys 
and  the  boys  of  other  countries  who  have 
been  kn.e-«  or  wounded  as  a  "llrect  result 
of  the  aggression  motivated  by  the  Soviet 
Cnlon  in  North  Korea. 

•  verybody  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  But 
with  .hat  convenient  bllndneaa  which  di- 
plomacy 9omet*'Tes  affects,  the  UN  chooses 
apparently  not  to  take  notice  of  the  Russlaii 
aggression.  WIU  the  tJN  let  a  naUon  which 
ha  brought  deatb  to  the  troops  of  Its  own 
side  go  sect  free? 

Why  is  the  Russian  envoy  permitted  to 
preside  over  any  coimcll  or  committee  of 
the  UN?  '  he  Soviet  Government,  In  fact. 
forfeited  its  memberahlp  by  withdrawing 
from  all  UN  meetings  during  the  last  6 
months.  Is  the  J:«  to  be  trifled  with  aa 
rr.embers  wblmslcmlly  abandon  or  resume 
their  membership  activity  at  will? 

Has  the  Moscow  government  sent  lU  envoy 
back  now  only  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
UN— ^o  conduct  a  propaganda  of  harassment 
and  obstruction?  Even  If  the  Soviet  Unkm 
makes  a  mock  offer  at  peace  negotlatlona. 
does  thto  mean  that  an  aggressor  state  to  not 
to  be  puntobed  for  lu  own  wrongdoing  and 
to  to  be  accepted  again  as  If  nothing  had 
happened? 

Article  6  of  the  Charter  says:  "A  member 
of  tbe  United  Nations  which  has  perststenUy 
Ttototed  the  principle*  contained  In  the  prea- 
ent Charier  may  be  expeUed  from  the  Organ- 
Uatlon  b'  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
reccnunend«tlon  of  the  Security  Council." 

What  to  tbe  value  at  that  article  If  tt  ts 
not  to  be  enforced? 

It     to.    therefore.    Incumbent    txpon    the 
United  States  to  point  out  now  that  Ruiala 
has  TloUted  tbe  reaolutlon  of  June  25  which 
demanded   that  all   nations  which  did  not 
help  tbe  UN  forces  should  at  least  refrain 
from  helping  the  aggressor  forces  In  Korea. 
The  test  of  the  UN  as  an  organization  that 
can  maintain  world  peace  to  at  hand.    If  It  la 
only  a  debating  society  or  a  convenient  meet- 
ing  place   for   propagandtota   and  coxmter- 
prooaeandtots.  the  sooner  the  world  recog- 
ni»s  that  self-lmpoeed  limitation,  the  soon- 
er the  free  govemmenta  whl^  have  the  real 
restwnstbUlty  of  maintaining  peace  by  their 
own  farces  must  get  together  for  eoUecUv* 
action    unimpeded    by    Bxisalan    tactics   o< 
harassment.  _, , 

If.  bovrever.  the  UN  Is  the  strong  wend 
organlzaUon  which  the  peoples  of  the  democ- 
racies eamesUy  want  It  to  be.  then  th>  X7H 
will  expel  or  suspend  the  Communist  repre- 
aeniaUve  until  the  whole  aggression  In  Korea 


la  tlMfoogtaty 
impaaed  fbr  the 
Inrtlgatwl 

This  ia  a  time  for  Vbm 
focve.  the  faltli  that  la  kaaad  oa  eonvtetkiii. 
the  faith  tbat  la  onaftald.   Too  oincii  lately 

haa  been  said  In  oAetel  -^-* * — '  *^*  ■~~- 

slMltty  at  "offandtng" 

do  not  haslfts  la  thttr  ijiun'g'niii  ewy  *y 

to  eCand  m 

and  paoplas  at  tbm  wahd. 

to  perhaps  soaiMbtag  tiMy  fvUy 

Tbe  KreoitiB  wlU  aot  long  entfurt  m  a 
govenuDent  If  tbe  irmilan  paopla  Mara  tbe 
true  story  of  vbat  tbelr  ovb  guiu  uoMnf  has 
been  doing  behiad  tbe  aenaa  to  deacroy  tbe 
chaneca  of  orderly  sectiCBKnt  a<  dl^vsea  and 
world  pMce.  That  story  caa  and  maat  b* 
told,  and  the  UN  ahoold  take  tbe  first  step 
in  telUng  It. 

Tbe  UN  sboold  not  permit  In  tta  eounctla 
any  government  whoaa  haada  are  Gained 
with  blood.  Tbe  Cotamoatot  regtane  In  China 
haa  had  a  vital  part  In  aiding  North  Korea. 
It  has  been  sending  rctnforccmmU  tbere. 
It  to  In  league  with  RusbU  In  these  acts  of 
aijiimlnn  The  Communists  should  not  be 
recognised  nor  any  other  goremment  repre- 
■enting  China  be  given  a  scat  In  the  UN 
until  it  can  demonstrate  that  It  to  discharg- 
ing International  obUgatJons  faithfully  and 
that  It  holda  power  tbrongb  tbe  wlU  of  the 
people.  Plainly  the  appliratlan  of  Conunu- 
ntot  China  for  memberdiip  sboold  be  tabled 
for  considnatlon  only  when  tbeae  condittosa 

have  been  met.  

The  UN.  when  created  in  1»45.  rmlaed  high 
hopes  throughout  the  vrorld.  It  can  fnlfill 
the  expectaticms  of  the  free  peoples  who  set 
It  up  by  artli^  rewlutely  and  boldly  to  the 
present  crtote.  It  must  not  be  timid,  tt 
must  no«  pussyfoot. 

Tbe  world  expects  tbe  UN  to  function  as  a 
group  or  br»v«  cationa  vranU  It  to  f  unctto^ 
with  the  moral  strength  at  convlcUon  and 
the  flxmneas  that  oomea  oat  of  a  rtghtecma 
puipoae. 


toMssMllty. 

la  . 

ob)eetlvc  to  tbe  mPriirftd  npulae  «<  tke 
^^^^L^w.  am  Minn  la  Kona.  Tbe  iMI- 
na«e  ob|actl*a  m$m  ba  paeee  in  a  tea  wotld. 
Tbte  90^  *»n  only  ba  acblevid  by  arilttaey 
■trcngtb  and  a  flvm  and  cnaal^ant 


munlat  atoaa  for   world  dooOnatlan 
thto  fact  laaarspahle 

Amartoi's  re^onattaUlty  raquirea  tisialght 
•Tid  oonttntaty  at  cAort.    IBUtaoy.  ludua 
trial,  and  dvUian  oonponenta  moat  ba  Inta- 
gratad. 


fcylS 


•■Iht 


I  regqliaa  tbe  aqnal 
at  tbe  burHen  o(  war  by  an  lillniM 
posatbillty  of  total  war  reqataes  tin*  _ 
be  drawn  now  for  tbe  vtUlatian  of  ^ 
the  leauureea  of  tbe  NaOon.    It  la 
that  legUatian  be  enacted  for  an 
«»id  eontlBning  toventory  of 
and  pbyrteal  reeonroca. 

Tbe  Oongraaa  ^*«i«i^| 
and  enact  stand-by  legWatmn  prorldlag 
detail  tor  tbe  total  moWWwttnn  of  ' 
manpower,  indoatry  and  reaooreea  tar 
ctrflian  and  military  def anaa  of  tbe 
iBunedlata  Irgtolaflnn  sboold  pioflde  a  adlt- 
tary  tralnbig  peugiam  for  ail 
ta  military  age.  (Mr.  Davn.  Mr. 
Mr.  Vanat.  iipraased  luaai  latinr 
thto  rrr— '"''*~**"***  Wltb  this  Magic  cs- 
ception.  the  fun  statement  la  uaaaimooa.) 
Proviatan  Mioold  be  made  for  the  faU  otlliaa- 
tkmof  tbe  acrrleea  of  those  no«  qnaltllwl  for 
military 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cALVoaaia 
IN  THE  HOn««  OF  RgPRBSKNTATTVlS 

Monday.  July  31. 195$ 
Mr.    JACKSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  onder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Raoon.  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Korea  has  expoaad  tbe  fact  that  a  tragic 
diplomatic  and  mUltary  Inadequacy  exlsta. 
It  has  crystamasd  tbe  acrtoua  nature  of  our 
present  poaltion.  Americans  are  quite  rl^t- 
f uUy  looking  to  Washington  for  guidance  and 
leadership.  Lack  of  laaderahip  at  thto  time 
win  breed  either  hysteria  or  canaplac^cy. 
Both  can  be  avoided  by  a  vigorous  program 
of  poaitiva  action  of  whidi  tbe  Amrrlran 
ptibUc  to  made  aware. 

We  fynmni^  that  tbe  preaent  military  ac- 
tion to  Korea  cannot  be  deemed  an  laoiated 
event.  It  la  a  manlfastatkm  of  tbe  Com- 
munist totent  to  acbicve  world  domination. 
Tbe  free  nations  of  the  world,  therefore,  can 
expect  a  aerlca  of  such  outtareaka  at  tbe  sev- 
eral potnU  of  frlctkjn  at  wbUitx  tbe  free  and 
Soviet  worlds  come  toto  physical  contact. 
Thto   conflict   win   not   be   reaolted   either 


Total  BkobOlnatton  reqnlrsa  aa  orderly  ■■ 
fair  dlatrfbntloa  of  tbe  uicaarttlai  ei[^lM*» 
>»>4  an  aasiirid  and  steady  Aow  of  mllttaty 
equipment  and  euppilea 

<niiimniM  iboold  iBuaedlatitiy  dsaft  and 
enact  stand-by  laglilsttnn  to  establtab  a 
tern  of  prtca.  wag*,  proflt  and  rant  eoa^ 
rationing  of  aaaentlal  f— *"*"*****'  to 
supply.  aHocetbma  of  crtUcal  lai 
and  oUkcr  aaaentlal  nceearttlaa. 
to  emOk  cam  aboold  ba  so  drafted  ■■  to 
mit  frequent  lagtoUUve  review  by  tbe 
giasa  and  aboold  contain  tenalaatkm 
to  eadi  ilslngatlnn  of  aotborlty.  Tba 
lation  aboold  not  baciowie  effacttva  until  pea- 
aage  of  a  resolution  by  tba  Qongrsai  Tbe 
OongrcM  aboold  retato  tba  rlgbt  to  "pOB  tbe 
trigger"  or  unload  tbe  gun. 


To  tbe  extent  poaslbla.  tbe  eoat  of 
aacurlty  program  moat  be  met  eumntly  and 
not  defeiTad  to  fntore  yaata.  Tirta  eetton  ia 
dictated  by  our  raaponalbUity  to  fatm  goM 
cr^icna  and  by  tbe  need  to  eombat  tbe 
foreaa  of  ligation. 

Itoeagatofng  tbat  taaaa  today  aea  at  aa 
abnormally  blgbcrate.  first  empbaali 
be  r'**'*^  open  «  dlvcnUon  of  praeaat 
ditfenae  spending   to  meet  def< 

Speadloc  t<x  aetlTlOaa  of  gi aient  tbat 

to  ordinary  ttmca  may  be 

gtva  way  to  tbe  greater  an 

of  tbe  iT»t*«"»'  aacurlty.    Tbto 

^tw.t»«tto«  of  aU  apendlng  no4  saaiatlal  to 

the  baaic  civilian  and  defense  raqulregaeala 

of  the  Kation.     New  legislative   proposala 
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both  foreign  atd  domwtk  vliJcb  do  not 
betLT  dtr«ct!y  upcn  th«  defense  effort  sbouid 
not  be  mstttuted  during  the  period  of  th« 
present  emergercy. 

To  avoid  current  deftctts.  taxes  on  Income 
»nd  proflw  must  t>e  immediately  IncreMed 

Preparation  for  total  moblUiaUon  require* 
that  Ccxigreaa  Immediately  draft  atod  enact 
tax  legialatlon  to  jwoTtd*  against  excessive 
proflu  and  excessive  Income. 
MSUTaaT 

Manpower  and  equipment  mobilisation 
programs  for  aU  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices must  be  vigorouriy  pursued. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  remind  defense 
officials  that  the  Marine  Corps  always  has 
been  and  now  to  America's  most  effective 
expeditionary  poUce  force.  Its  maximum 
effective  readiness  must  be  immediately 
established  and  Its  Integrity  and  lnst*nt 
readiness  maintained. 

The  importance  of  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  components  and  individuals 
have  been  largely  neglected  to  recent  years. 
In  light  of  the  historical  fact  that  our  anna 
have  depended  for  saoc«8s  upon  ths  dTUlan 
in  our  fighting  forcsa.  Immediate  emphasis 
m'jst  be  placed  upon  lbs  expwasloa.  train- 
ing and  equipptng  ol  such  uniu.  Kflorta 
should  be  oMd*  to  ast*baah  Heserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  programa  at  all  coUegea  and 
universitifls  whsrs  not  now  existent. 

An  adequate  number  at  American  ships 
and  shipyards  should  l»e  kept  svatlabie  to 
meet  transportation  requtxemenU  on  abort 
notice. 

Immediate  mobUlaattan  needs  should  not 
olMeure  or  ftUr*^^  research  and  armament 
readmaaa  programa. 

Censorsbip  should  Im  immediately  imposed 
on   all  troop  and   nava!   dlstributlans   and 
Its. 


smn.tn  comcootms 
The  Federal  Government  h(dds  great  quan- 
tttles  cC  foodstulZs  and  other  agricultural 
prodixrU  aoqutred  throtigh  purchase  under 
commodity  price-support  programs.  When- 
ever prices  are  rising  because  of  scarcity  of 
fuch  oommodmsa.  the  stocks  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  avaUabte  for  stabHiaing 
purposes  through  normal  distribution  chan- 
nels when  and  where  needed. 


cmuAM 

Tbie  ettlea.  towns,  and  rtllages  of  America 
today  stand  atmost  'lefenseless  In  the  face 
cf  the  threat  of  atomic  bombing.  Civilian 
dsrcnae  has  been  sorely  neglected.  The  mat- 
ter or  legislation  to  aecompUsh  the  orderly 
and  rapM  organlaatkm  at  the  civilian  defense 
system  is  at  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Im- 
ms«lats  steps  sboold  be  taksn  by  the  Con- 
grass  to  enoowage  and  assist  vulnerable  and 
gtratsgie  areas  at  the  Nation,  to  organiae  and 
plM*  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  such 
elTflUn  dcfmss  eomponsnU  as  are  constd- 
eisd  esssntlal  to  the  safety  and  security  ct 
life  and  prtqxrty. 


Communists  sbotild  be  rsqtdred  to  register 
at  cmce.  and  the  Oovcmmsnt  aottoorlasd  to 
pl^^ii^  t^gu "till 'III  upon  their  moremsnts.  In~ 
Lipssnil  psnaltles  tor  sabotagt  and  sspionsgs 
sbonld  bs  tmaaedlataly  enacted  Into  lav. 
It  L.  folly  of  the  highest  ordsr  to  draft 
Americans  for  combat  sgalnst  caoununlsm 
atooad  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
joaBKnntett  unlimited  freedom  at  action  a« 


should  be  enactsd  ttnmsrtlsts- 
whlch  will  Insure  adsquata 
at  Communists  and  tbslr 
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ATITX    ATTIWOaiTT 

Ha  ortfsr  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tfxis  contained  herein  the  Congress  should 


remstn  In  session  during  this  cHtlcal  pe- 
riod. Legislation  to  meet  possible  future 
requirements  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
be  immediately  avaUable.  Congress  must 
be  kept  constantly  and  fully  informed  on 
the  progress  of  our  defense  effort.  Constant 
surveillance  should  be  maintained  by  the 
Congress  over  author laaUcms  and  appropria- 
tiona  to  Insure  that  the  Icglaiative  inUnt 
is  not  dlsregartled  nor  defense  funds  again 
arbitrarily  impounded. 

ronJc  cowriDSWcs 
Administration  of  any  program   designed 
to   facilitate   the   succeaaful    prosecution    of 
the  defense  effort  wUl  require  the  servlcea 
of  men  In  whom  the  people  of  the  Nation 
have  confidence,  without  regard  to  consid- 
erations of  partisan  politics.     Public  confi- 
dence In  officials  at  poUcy-making  levels  Is 
essential  to  cooperation  In  the  mobilisation 
effort.    Inept  management,  lack  of  foresight, 
inadequate  quantities  of  weapons  of  effective 
nattne.  poorly  equipped  troops  thrown  Into 
combat  against  devastating  odds  have  com- 
blned  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  capabilities  of  some  pub- 
lic officials  now  In  office.     These  should  be 
rcpUoed  by  men  of  vision  and  determination. 

THX    SACBXD   TSUST 

Unfortunately,  Individual  liberty  becomes 
the  first  casualty  of  mobilisation  It  will 
avail  us  nothing  If  we  destroy  dictatorships 
and  totalitarianism  abroad,  only  to  find  that 
In  the  fight  we  have  lost  our  own  sacred 

freedom*. 

Power  must  be  delegated  Into  the  bands 
m   a  few  men  and  the  habit  of   Uvlng   In 
power   U   a   strong   one.     When   a   Utile   of 
the  indivldual-s  liberty  goes  to  Washington 
it   seldom   finds  its  way   home   again.     For 
that  reason  we  recommend  checks  and  re- 
strictions upon  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
be  delegale<<  to  the  President.     So  long  a» 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States   retains 
Its    own    constitutional    power    the    liberties 
ot  the  American  people  cannot  long  be  held 
hostage.     It  Is  only  when  the  Congress  abdi- 
cate* its  duties  and  responslbUlUes  that  a 
reaJ  and  terrifying  danger  comes  Into  being. 
The  powers  deleRaled  for  the  defense  ef- 
fort must  be  considered  a  sacred  trust  by 
those  who  receive  them.    They  must  be  ex- 
ercised  wisely    on   an   administrative    plane 
above  partisan  pcimcs  for  the  weUare  and 
safety  of  every  American.     But  what  Is  of 
primary  importance  is  the  fac:  that  the  es- 
sential  powers   must   b*   returned   in   that 
moment  when  the  threat  against  our  safety 
has  passed 

The  American  pwjple  are  rightfully  Jealous 
of  thalr  liberties.  They  will  bold  responsible 
those  to  whom  they  entrtist  the  most  sacred 
of  their  personal  and  civil  rights. 

jOHW  J.  Att«n,  Jr..  Seventh  District. 
CalifomU:  J.  Caleb  Bocgs.  at  Large, 
Delaware;  Joaif  W.  Brvrta,  Eighth 
DlBtrtct,  Wisconsin;  Nosxis  Cotton. 
Second  District.  New  Hampshire; 
Qixmt  B.  D*via.  Second  District,  Wis- 
consin: OkSALo  B.  FOBB.  Jr..  Fifth  Dls- 
trtet  Idehigan:  Bxm  Otmx.  Eight- 
eenth District.  Texas;  Domalo  L.  Jack- 
SOK.  Sixteenth  District.  California; 
IC«^MrTw  B.  KxaTOio.  Fortieth  District. 
New  York;  Haaoui  O.  Lovas.  First  Dis- 
trict, South  Dakota:  TBstTstow  Bal- 
LAXS  Moaroir,  Third  District.  Ken- 
tt^y:  Craslss  p.  Nslsoh.  Second  Dls- 
trtet.  Mains:  Wr^-^*""  If.  Nixoiv, 
Tvetrth  District,  Caltfumia:  Waltx* 
NoBKjka.  First  District.  Oregon; 
Chabus  I  Porm.  Sleventh  District. 
Michigan. 


Amerku  IMeatt  \m  Kor««  Ptrodoxkally 
Have  Good  Effect  ob  Earopekn  Atti- 
tudea  Toward  United  Statca 
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OS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  July  31.  1950 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext?nd  my  remarlw  in  the  RE'  cbd.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Hu- 
man Evenus  by  the  distinguished  French 
journalist,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel : 

Pabis.  July  1950. 
IMPACT  or  THS  Kobsan  Was 
The  United  States  has  astonUhed  Europe 
twice  in  this  month;  by  the  readiness  of  its 
will  and  the  unreadiness  of  its  means. 

President  Truman's  announcement  burst 
as  a  fanfare  upon  Europeans  dispirited  by  the 
dispatches  of  their  informants  in  the  States. 
These  were  unanimous  in  foretelling  in- 
action, which  did  not  seem  Improbable  to 
the  Europeans:  the  unchecked  progress  of 
the  aggressor's  columns,  the  moral  condem- 
nation by  international  councils — all  this 
evoked  the  thirties  and  It  was  readily  be- 
lieved that  the  similitude  would  be  rounded 
out  by  the  same  old  military  inactir.n.  In 
these  2  days  a  curious  contrast  was  notice- 
able between  Prance's  experienced  politicians 
who  spoke  of  a  democracy's  dlfUculty  in  Im- 
plementing lU  diplomatic  promises  and  on 
the  other  hand  France  s  chief  diplomats  who 
never  doubted  American  determlnanon. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Truman  thunder- 
clap, opinion  at  large  expected  the  lolding 
up  of  the  Red  offensive.  The  danger  seemed 
to  lie  In  Soviet  intervention:  but  short  of 
that  it  seemed  obvious  to  the  public  that  the 
local  war  was  done  away  with  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  American  forces.  That  these 
should  have  had  to  go  Into  really  serious 
action  and  that  they  should  sutler  reverses 
are  developmenu  quite  unexpected  by  Euro- 
p>ean  opinion. 

It  seems  that  ail  of  us  western  liberals 
think  far  too  much  In  terms  of  potentiali- 
ties; not  enough  in  terms  of  actualities.  In 
tlie  League  ot  Nations  structure  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  moral  condemnation  of  the 
aggressor  would  shame  him  into  retreat,  by  a 
combination  of  moral  pressure  and  vague 
ttireat.  When  collective  security  was  built 
upon  the  League  labric,  and  the  concept  of 
common  military  action  mooted  irom  1922 
to  1924,  nobody  thought  that  the  combined 
forces  would  have  to  go  into  action :  their 
mere  putting  Into  motion,  it  was  felt,  would 
frighten  away  the  transgressor.  The  picture 
In  our  minds  waa  always  that  of  the  wicked 
retreating  in  disorder  before  the  banners  of 
the  crusaders.  It  was  a  case  of  action  at  a 
distance,  and  no  Image  of  pushing  the  ag- 
gressor back  by  weight  of  Imnvediate  impact 
was  present  In  our  conscience. 

Now  It  is  possible  that  this  image  of  action 
without  contact  was  Justified  at  the  outaet. 
when  the  world  scene  comprised  a  plurality 
of  flrst-class  powers,  accepting  common 
standards.  Anyone  or  any  pair  cf  the  1914 
powers  would  have  been  discouraged  from 
aggression  by  the  moral  condemnation  of  the 
other  powers  and  the  threat  of  their  superior 
force,  if  it  was  merely  said  that  this  force 
would  be  brought  into  play- 
But  the  International  scene  has  been 
transformed  disastrously  In  three  respects. 
First,  the  loss  of  common  moral  standards: 
to  Red  North  Koreans,  the  moral  condemna- 
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tlon  of  western  democrats  means  nothing. 
Second,  the  reduction  in  the  nuii>k>er  of  flrst- 
class  powers:  as  the  world  has  fallen  into 
two  camps,  the  Koreans  or  the  Russians  hsre 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  overpowering  com- 
bination of  powers.  Third,  there  has  grown 
up  a  barbaric  disbelief  in  men  words  and 
even  in  mere  sight:  where  a  civilized  states- 
man or  general  will  retire  before  the  prospect 
or  appearance  of  superior  force,  the  bar- 
barian retires  only  under  the  physical  pres- 
sure of  superior  force  actually  applied.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  Is  the  most  frightening 
aspect  of  the  present  situation. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  west  that  the  po- 
tential strength  of  the  United  States  would 
warn  off  aggression  from  the  countries  to 
which  a  check  has  t>een  given,  good  for  mili- 
tary support,  casiiable  at  the  Pentagon. 
This  was  not  an  unreasonable  hope  but  It 
turns  out  to  have  been  unjustified.  If  the 
checks  are  to  be  presented  for  payment,  then 
America  must  have  the  military  liquidities 
neceMary  to  face  these  commitments.  The 
potential  strength  must  be  actualized,  and 
It  has  to  be  applied  physically.  This  Is  an 
extremely  wasteful  process  forced  upon  the 
west. 


Consequently  weatern  Buropa  has  to  light  Its 
own  battle,  expecting  help  tron  strategic 
bombing  arithln  something  Ilka  10  days,  a 
small  nimiber  of  divteions  within  a  months, 
but  a  real  army  not  before  as  much  as  a 
year. 

The  problem  of  European  rcarmamant  thus 
becomes  Europe's  main  oonoem.  This  Is 
sensed  by  the  pubUc.  The  avalanche  of  Bad 
Golunma  and  American  impotence  to  stnn 
them  has  suggested  to  almost  everyone  the 
transposition  of  this  same  course  at  events  in 
Europe,  and  opmion  would  have  reaponded 
wholeheartedly  to  a  call  for  rearmament. 
This  has  not  come.  No  politician  of  any 
stature,  either  in  England  or  in  Prance,  haa 
stated  the  urgent  priority  of  defense  over  all 
other  poUticai  objecU. 


EFFECT    OF    UKTm)    8TATXS    ltn.rrAtT 

American  military  reverses  In  Korea  exert 
s  lavorable  Influence  upon  European  opinion. 
That   the  aggression  came  from  the  south 
ui.der  American  Inspiration  was  the  Soviet 
and  Communist  assertion:  in  Prance  It  waa 
believed  by  a  number  of  people.     It  Is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Communists  are  the 
exclusive  purveyors  of  news  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  wage-earning  population.    The 
speed  of  Red  advance  and  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can improvisation  have  not  only  refuted  a 
falsehood  but  refuted  It  so  rapidly  that  the 
Impression  of  having  been  lied  to  Is  very 
vivid  in  the  masses.    In  this  intermediate 
and  influential  Uyer  of  opinion  which  is  at 
the  same  tinM  antl -Russian  and  antl- Ameri- 
can, adversity  in  Korea  has  also  produced  a 
favorable   Impression.    In   such   circles   the 
Inhuman  efficiency  of  the  American-  is  held 
against  them  and.  worst  of  all.  the  formid- 
able efficiency  of  their  war  machines:   the 
fact    that   things    were    bungled,    and    that 
troops  broke,  dispels  the  robotic  aspect  which 
Journalism  had  given  to  American  strength. 
Candid  reports  from  the  front,  describing  dls- 
orderlv  retreat  as  we  have  known  It.  bring 
the  American  combaUnts  very  near  to  French 
hearts.    They  can  also  »>e  thought  of  as  "les 
petlts  soldats."  a  term  of  affection  previously 
reserved  to  our  own  and  which  conveys  a 
world  of  things:  that  soldiers  are  somewhat 
fragile  young  men  not  transfigured  by  uni- 
form into  archangels  of  war. 

WhUe  American  adversity  is  decidedly  good 
propaganda  ( the  use  of  the  atcan  bomb  would 
have  a  most  deplorable  effect » .  it  also  teaches 
the  Europeans  a  practical  lesson.     It  is  clear 
to  them  that  intervention  is  meeting  with 
misfortune    because    too    few    troops    were 
.     hurled  Uilo  the  breach  too  soon.    ThU.  of 
course.  Is  a  consequence  of  the  almost  im- 
mediite  breakdown  of  local  resistance,  which 
should    have    held    a    front    behind    which 
American  troops  could   be  stored  up  until 
they  were  ready  to  hit  out  in  adequate  num- 
bers.    The   lesson   to   be   drawn   is   of   Im- 
portance not  only  to  Americans  but  mainly  to 
Europeans.     If    it    U   a    great    military    im- 
prudence to  rush  troops  into  batUe  as  they 
lai.d    m  the  hope  of  stopping  the  enemy 
somewhere  and  somehow,  tt  intervention  can 
be  effecUve  and  should  from  the  military 
angle  be  undertaken  only  under  cover  of  local 
forces;  It  follows  for  the  Europeans  that  they 
must  set  up  forcea  adequate  to  hold  back  a 
Russian  thrust  for  as  long  aa  It  wiU  take  the 
Americans  to  bring  over  adequau   fOTcea. 
And  adequate  forces  for  the  western  front 
cannot  be  ferried  over  In  less  than  a  year. 


Lost  Ilk 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPFESKNTATTVES 

Mondaw,  Julv  31, 1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spsaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarL«=  in  ths 
Rkcobd,  I  include  the  foUofWing  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  July  27,  1950: 
Loar  iixosioif 
Fifty  billion  dollars  Is  s  lot  of  money.  It 
Is  approximately  one-fifth  at  our  national 
debt,  after  two  World  Wars.  At  S  percent 
interest  it  Is  the  annual  Income  of  a  trillion, 
s  thousand  billion  dollars. 

We  have  spent  the  vast  sum  of  $50,000,- 
000.00}  to  maintain  a  Defense  Establishment 
since  the  cold  war  began  In  194fl.  Yet  we 
have  only  10  divisions  of  fighting  men.  and 
these  are  largely  armed  vrtth  weapons  that 
are  now  out  of  date.  We  possess  only  pro- 
totypes of  modem  tanks  and  jitltank  gtms. 
It  will  probably  take  a  year  to  get  the  first 
into  production  rnd  the  second  will  not  be 
ready  for  6  months. 

People  are  asking  what  has  happened  to 
the  money  appropriated  from  the  taxpayers 
for  defense. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  waste.  We  have  heard,  from  time 
to  time,  of  money  spent  on  Junkets  for  pub- 
lic relations  purposes,  and  sometimes  of 
the  use  of  service  aircraft  foe  the  private 
trips  of  the  top  brass  ani  Congrfssmen. 
There  has  probably  been  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  services  call  "empire  building,"  wh''h 
means  the  expanalon  by  certain  officers  of 
unnecessary  Jobs  to  Inflated  proportions. 
But  the  United  States  News,  In  a  breakdown 
of  the  figures,  shows  us  that  six-sevenths 
of  the  $50,000,000,000  has  gone  for  military 
housekeeping,  and  this  includes  vast  occupa- 
tion costs  ir  Germany.  Japan.  Korea,  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  sometimes  been  In- 

fUted. 

The  sum  of  $24,900,000,000  has  gone  for 
pay  a  third  of  it  for  clvUlan  employees.  An 
addiuonal  $12,500,000,000  has  been  spent  for 
supplies  and  overhead  costs.  $3,600,000,000  of 
this  for  pensions.  That  haa  left  only  $7.- 
100.000.000  for  equipment  of  all  kinds.  $1  out 
of  every  $7  spent  for  defense,  for  durable 
equipment  of  aU  kinds,  including  trucks  and 
typewritos.  Of  the  aauie  $7,100,000,000. 
$4  000  000.000  has  gone  for  aircraft  and  their 
equipment.  Of  the  remaining  $3.1004»0.000 
only  $000,000,000  has  gone  for  weapons. 

That  la  only  1.2  centa  at  the  d^enae  dcrt- 
lar.  Much  of  thla  has  properly  been  spent  on 
rcssaich.  which  is  necessary  11  the  services 


ai«  to  be  kapt  tip  to  date.  It  to  also 
that  n  Is  often  poor  economy  and 
oub  over-aU  stratcfy  to  go  Into  the  ibmb  pro- 
duction of  weapons  that  may  be  obsolete  toy 
the  time  they  mppet^r.  It  Is  also  probaMy 
true  that  our  greet  slceleton  defenae  orfaa- 
isatlon  places  us  in  a  poaltlaii  to  throw  oar 
weight  Into  a  great  war  imr  mora  quteUy 
than  has  ever  been  poasible  In  the  paat. 

But  when  aU  Is  said  and  dona  our  ptmrnot 
situation  to  the  restUt  at  certain  UltMlaoa 
that  have  been  common  to  most  at  na.  Un- 
til a  year  ago  we  placed  too  great  reWanca 
on  a  belief  that  our  atomic  bomb  moBopoly 
would  umtlnue  a  good  whll^  loafer.  'WhSe 
we  aov«ht  to  exerclae  Itadwahlp  In  watUL 
power  poUtloa.  we  remained  too  nods  vatOme 
the  spell  of  the  old  American  btflef .  tta  re- 
sult of  our  geography,  that  we  could  pnpare 
for  armed  conflict  after  It  had  been  dedared. 
We  wialifully  deltided  ouraelvea  to  the  be- 
lief that  "Ictory  could  now  be  won  to  a 
major  war  without  the  ugly  bmliwii  «  to- 
f antry  «»g**""g  <"*  *^  P*'*  ^"^  ^"V*  bodtaa 
at  our  ymmg  men,  and  failed  to  equip  our- 
selves with  OMdem  ground  weapooa.  W» 
•ppear  to  have  been  overaold  on  Kmtatlc 
bombtnc  perhaps  to  the  negtoct  at  tactical 
air  power. 

Maet  of  all.  we  failed  to  have  ready  a 
powerful,  mobile  ground  force,  with  up-to- 
date  equipment,  to  eaae  of  eu^  y  smmt- 
gency  aa  the  Korean  eon  filet.  FHtiapa  eaar 
greatest  failure  vras  to  not  —atotatntng  a 
large  Marine  Corps,  vrhlch.  by  Ita  nature, 
mwt  always  be  ready  for  tmmadlata  actlea 
It  to  true,  as  f^ecratary  of  Defenm  MOamm 
toM  a  Senate  committee  yeaterday.  tliat  we 
have  tocreased  our  qui^  trength  etoee  tola 
predecessor,  the  Ute  Secretary  Ftatertal.  be- 
came worried  over  our  unpreparednem  at  the 
time  of  the  Communist  co«q>  to  Cmehoalo- 

Takla  2  years  ago.  

But  what  we  now  have  to  very  little  and 
very  Ute.  We  face  the  problem  of  oegaato- 
ing  our  Regulars  toto  combat  dlvtolona.  and 
with  filling  their  military  houaekeeptog  du- 
ties with  teplacemenU  from  the  Matloaal 
Guardsmen.  Reservists,  and  draftem.  We 
have  a  difltoult  problem  of  qtilddy  produc- 
ing modem  ground  weapons  to  quanttttoa 
sufident  to  equip  our  full  manpower.  If  tt 
must  be  called  up  Uter  for  an  all-outjaar. 
But  we  have  gained  aomethlng. 
many  of  our  lUuaons  must  be  gone. 

U  ~ 


AMi«$$  •i  Sa-Ml  WiUkr  Kfaf  te  FU 
SeasiMi  af  iUwdi  Stale  CMJlMrihail 


Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

lTC  nam  suvrtB 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPfUSSEHTAllVEft 
Monday.  Juhi  31. 195$ 


Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr. 
Aftw  79  workixig  days.  eztendlnK  owwr 
110  calendar  dasra.  the  6S  driegatea 
elected  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  last 
March  to  draft  a  constitotioii  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii  completed  their  taA  last 
Saturday  mcHiiing.  July  23.  1950.  ta  a 
pictureaqiue  aod  hiistorie  oeremooy  In 
lolani  Palace,  the  aeat  of  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment in  HonduhL  I  was  penonaUy 
presmt  at  the  cerenKmy. 
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TTtie  constitution  was  T«ry  aptly^  de- 
scribed as  "a  splfwHrt  document"  by 
Bftw^ii^i  Wilder  fOsm.  vho  serred  as 
pieddent  of  the  consUtutkMial  conven- 
tion with  abiUtr  and  diatinrtinn  Jar 
the  •  years  preoedins  ay  tenure  of  oflloe. 
Ifr.  Kii«  served  as  IMegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii  and  Is  wdl  known  to  many 
of  the  present  Meo^bers  rf  Ooogress  who 
served  with  him. 

lir.  ^"»^  twyr-**^  (Hit  that  dviring  the 
piocrriUncTi  of  the  oon^^entkm.  debate 
was  unrestrtcted.  every  contention  was 
tttUy  expreased.  and  every  alter ualive 
thorov«h]y  exphxed.  so  that  in  its  final 
form  the  constitution  in  substance  and 
fonn  exyi  eases  the  win  of  the  maiorlty 
of  the  peoirfe. 

The  election  of  the  delegatfa  to  the 
oonventkm  and  the  convention  itself  was 
held  under  the  authority  of  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Territorial  legislatare.  and  aU  of 
the  expenses  therecrf  were  met  by  funds 
piovided  ty  the  Tterritory. 

The  ccmsdtntian  is  an  outstanding 
document,  and  the  method  by  which  it 
was  formulated  demonstrates  the  mas- 
tery of  the  democratic  procesees  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  of  HawaiL 

In  openioK  ttie  final  session  of  the  eon- 
Tention  at  which  the  coostitutttm  was 
approved,  the  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  Samuel  Wilder  King,  presi- 
dent. Hawaii  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention: 

Aboot  •  moatte  ace  MS  eUtams  (W  Hawaii, 
mm  and  woboko,  oArad  Ukemaelvcs  for  tbe 
task  of  drafting  a  consUtntion  for  oar 
ccnunuolty . 

m  acooitlaaea  wttli  tbe  provisions  of  the 
law  antlMrliang  a  eonvantloo  for  tbat  pwr- 
9t  at  im  w«rt  aatoetcd  ly  tbe  vot«r*  <rf 
to  prapara  a  eoBaUtaUoD  for  ttaair 
approval. 

Wtth  two  vMaadOT  filled  by  appotntacnt. 
wo  bavo  at«aptad  tbe  obilsatlan  to  draft  tbe 
beat  docaaaaat  our  eoOaetlTa  fodgmmt 
could  dwiaa. 

Tlw  poopla  of  tbla  eommintty  bave  shown 
their  Intsraat  la  oar  labora.  by  the  talgb  vote 
case  In  tha  «I«ctk>n  that  tciected  us,  and  by 
Um  cloee  attention  to  our  deliberations  since 
we  began  on  April  4. 

After  79  convention  days,  covering  a 
partod  of  110  '■^tT~*— •  dafs,  we  bava  :iafare 
us  for  our  signatures  tbe  results  of  our  wor  c, 
a  docooaaBft  wbl^  w«  riiall  aa  a  body  urge 
Um   people    at   Hawaii   to   ratify   as   tbeir 

eoostitutlon.  

It  may  be  tbat  aome  of  you  are  oooeeroed 
at  tbe  exclusion  of  aoine  provision  which  you 
may  have  considered  essential,  ^r  possibly 
eonccffwad  o««r  tbe  ladOiSam  at  a  proposal 
tiiat  you  feel  may  occasion  future  difficulties. 
I  feel  strongly  that  no  such  mir^vlngs  are 


The  conatttutkm  we  bava  drafted  is  a 
sptoDdid  document,  prerldlng  an  ezceUent 
fnMBewark  for  tbe  gowmment  of  aa  Amer- 
ican  ecmuBOBwealtb. 

Aa  weU  as  can  be.  we  have  anttdpated  tbe 
of  tbe  future  wttboot  aeekmg  to 
tbat  future  trrevoeabiy  aod  provided 
St  elasitictty  in  tbe  ewoatituftnw  to 
probieaia. 
wbo  administer  tbe  fovcnuncot  wa 
aia  goanrting  may  be  trusted  to  apply  tbe 
|Sl  LIT  tplTg  we  have  Uld  down  tn  tbe  U^t  of 
tbvir  own  ttmas.  }ust  as  the  Federal  CoBtM- 
imlnn  has  been  interpreted  to  fit  the 
cf  a  yataad  growing  n^rtlop. 

Hi  thOM  Tbo  mjkj  tat  one  eauae  or 
bHttato  to  approve  tbla  <«"»««■«— «i^  la  ita  «a- 
ttrety.  I  raoommend  s  perusal  of  Franklin's 
iMiiarka  oo  a  stmil  r  occasion. 


Upon  tbe  eompletloB  of  tbe  drafting  at  tbe 
ijsuinid  Oonatttutlon  for  tbe  United  Statea. 
Praaklia  addiaaatd  his  fellow  ddeiratas.  in 
part,  aa  follows: 

1  uuufaei  tbat  I  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  ^^««  Constitution  at  present:  but,  sir.  I  am 
not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  of  it,  for.  hav- 
ing lived  ioog.  1  have  experienced  many  In- 
staneee  of  bctng  obns«d.  by  better  informa- 
tlOQ  or  nailer  couaideratlon.  to  change  opin- 
ions even  on  important  rabjeCs,  which  I 
onr?  thocght  right,  but  found  to  be 
otherwise." 

And  at  the  end  of  Franklin's  remarks  he 

said: 

-On  the  whole,  sir.  I  cannot  help  expreae- 
ln|r  a  wl^  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention who  may  stUl  have  objections  to  tt 
would  with  me  on  this  occailon  doubt  a  little 
at  his  own  InfarablUty.  and  to  make  mani- 
fest our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this 
Instrument." 

Let  me  remind  such  hesltsnt  delegates.  If 
any  there  be.  that  this  constitution  Is  not 
the  product  of  any  one  person  or  group  of 
persons,  but  the  considered  judgment  of  all 
of  tw.  to  wlilcb  every  one  of  us  has  contrib- 
uted his  share. 

Every  word  of  it,  evwy  section  and  article, 
has  been  examined  and  debated  in  our  sev- 
eral standing  comnilttees.  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  in  the  convention. 

Debate  has  lieen  unrestricted,  every  con- 
tention has  baen  fully  expressed,  every  alter- 
native thoroughly  explored. 

In  Ita  final  draft  this  constitution.  In  sub- 
stance and  m  form,  expresses  tbe  will  of  the 
majority  cf  the  ctmventlan. 

This  is  the  easence  of  democracy:  the  ex- 
empllflcation  of  the  democratic  processes 
that  began  with  our  selection  for  this  task 
by  the  people,  and  was  carried  out  in  the 
crganlzaticn  and  procedure  of  the  conven- 
tion to  today's  formal  approval  oX  the  com- 
pleted document. 

I  therefore  feel  that  every  one  of  us  can 
with  a  clear  conscience  sign  this  constitu- 
tion and  go  from  this  final  convention  ses- 
sion in  historic  lolani  Palace  to  our  respec- 
tive laland  homea  and  districts  to  urge  the 
pcopLs  of  Hawaii  to  ratify  and  conflrm  our 
work,  and  accept  this  constitution  for  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii. 

Ptsptte  diflerencea  of  opinion  we  have 
iP^iwtAinort  s  vmity  of  purpose  and  adhered 
to  the  objective  of  providing  Hawaii  with  the 
organic  law  fntentlftl  for  a  dynamic  future  lu 
the  Union. 

We  have  been  Joined  toi^etber  In  a  great 
endeavor.  We  are  fortiuiate  in  having  bad 
the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  this  historic 
proocaa.  We  may  well  look  back  upon  our 
service  tn  tbia  convention  aa  one  of  the  out- 
f»«»xn»*g  aeblevements  of  our  lives. 

liay  I  thank  j<m  all  for  the  consideration 
cztCDdad  me  aa  preaident  of  this  convention? 
In  tbe  problema  and  difficulties  that  arose 
during  the  course  of  our  long  and  arduous 
labors  I  have  been  siatatneri  and  encouraged 
by  your  cooperation. 
My  wannest  personal  regards  to  you  all. 
Mabalo  me  ke  alexia  nui  loa  la  oukou  apau. 


No  Prwitecrmf ,  No  Skarptbootmf 

EZTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMUIER 


Of  TBS  BOaSK  OF  RCRBSSNT  ATXVXS 

jroadof .  JMht  il.  1950 

lir.  BZKIflLLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  and  pointedly  on  the 
most  important  issue  facing  this  Con- 


gress right  now— how  far  we  should  go 
in  clamping  controls  on  the  economy  of 
this  country. 
I  favor  a  three-point  program. 
First.  I  think  the  President's  proposals 
should  be  accepted  In  the  form  reported 
out  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Second.  I  think  simultaneous  action 
by  the  Congress  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent complete  stand-by  controls  on  every 
sector  of  the  economic  front.  I  think 
the  President  should  be  given  legislation 
which  is  sufBciently  flexible  to  meet  ris- 
ing and  falling  states  of  emergency,  but 
I  advocate  that  any  price  freeze  include 
a  roll-back  to  June  25. 

Third.  I  urge  Immediate  passage  of  a 
drastic  excess-profits  tax  on  a  retroactive 
basis. 

Why?  Tbe  answers  cry  cut  from  Ko- 
rea to  the  last  extension  of  the  home 
front,  the  local  grocery  store. 

I  can't  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  sit- 
uation in  these  few  minutes,  but  let  me 
speak  to  the  consciences  of  us  all  on  one 
subject. 

There  must  be  no  profiteering,  no 
sharpshooting.  no  traffic  in  misery  in 
this  war  effort. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  paid  more 
dearly  for  victory  in  World  War  n  than 
was  necessary.  That  extra  price  was  not 
paid  the  decent,  honest  citizens  of  this 
country,  the  90  percent  who  know  that 
their  lives  and  fortunes  are  the  Uie  and 
fortune  of  this  Nation.  It  was  paid  to 
the  greedy,  the  dishonest,  the  under- 
handed. It  was  paid  to  the  ousinesses 
who  jacked  up  the  price  of  freedom  to 
Government  and  Individuals  alike.  It 
was  paid  to  those  who  pretend  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  black  market  and 
the  gray  market,  to  those  who  were  as 
happy  to  take  money  under  the  table  as 
over  the  table. 

I'm  not  talking  now  about  the  busi- 
nessmen, big  and  small,  who  absorbed 
sacrifices  while  others  were  maneuvering 
for  greater  profits — during  and  after  the 
war.  And  I'm  certainly  not  talking  about 
the  farmer,  the  worker,  the  con.sumer  in 
every  part  of  our  country  who  made  up 
our  war  effort,  paid  for  it — and  then 
were  forced  to  pay  again  by  those  who 
did  not  make  equal  sacrifices. 

I  Uiink  we  are  all  determined  that  tiiis 
not  happen  again.  And  I  think  the 
three-point  program  I  have  outlined  is 
the  best  way  of  seeing  that  it  does  not 
happen.  The  controls  asked  by  the  Pres- 
ident are  needed  now,  not  next  Tuesday 
or  a  week  from  then.  And  they  are 
needed  as  written,  not  as  blunted  into 
meaning lessness  by  the  Kunkel  bill,  as 
misrepresented  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
thi.^  House  has  seen  this  session. 

Still  further  controls  must  be  author- 
ized now.  The  world  situation  is  so 
fluid,  so  completely  in  flux,  that  any 
iron-bound,  inflexible  program  might 
bring  economic  disaster  as  quicidy  as 
failure  tc  have  any  program  at  all.  The 
President  has  shown  that  he  is  not  anx- 
ious to  have  more  controls  than  neces- 
sary, but  he  must  have  at  his  disposition 
every  possible  eco^Kunic  control  to  meet 
the  exigencies  and  contingencies  of  this 
world — a  world  which  an  unpredictable 
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Communist  dictatorship  may  set  aflame 
at  any  moment.  There  should  be  no  ex- 
ceptions in  this  matter  of  controls. 

While  the  controls  must  be  flexible.  I 
seek  one  certainty,  that  proflteering  be 
eliminated  from  the  economy.  When 
the  economic  controls  go  into  effect,  if 
they  do,  there  must  be  a  roll-back  to 
June  25.  Most  of  us  remember  that  day 
as  the  day  when  the  United  States 
made  it  clear  that  we  will  fight  for  free- 
dom wherever  it  is  threatened.  Others, 
fortunately  still  few.  seem  to  remember 
it  as  the  day  they  began  to  raise  prices 
and  hoard  goods  against  a  later  day 
when  they  could  mark  them  up  again. 

As  for  the  third  need,  the  excess  prof- 
its tax,  what  more  should  be  said?  At 
a  time  when  you  ask  all  Americans  to 
put  aside  the  extras,  an  excess  profit  is 
in  itself  an  anomaly.  The  word  excess 
means  what  it  says  and  I  think  it  should 
be  stripped  from  the  bulging  treasvu-ies 
of  American  corporations.  Not  even  the 
anguished  shrieks  of  those  corporation 
executives  who  don't  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  excess  profit  can  drown  out 
the  noise  from  their  counting  houses 
these  days.  American  business  has  nev- 
er made  so  much  money  in  its  history. 
To  put  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  we 
need  money  badly  and  from  the  sources 
best  able  to  pay. 

In  this  mobilization,  whose  duration 
and  extent  no  one  can  guess  from  day  to 
day.  we  carmot  wait  to  begin  to  tap  our 
resources.  Now  Is  the  time.  Let  any 
increases  in  our  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  be  retroactive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  and  let  our  excess- 
profits  taxes  be  the  same.  There  will  be 
sacrifices,  in  some  cases  hardships,  but  I 
think  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  pale 
when  placed  alongside  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifices of  men  who  have  been  asked  to 
stand  or  die  5.000  miles  from  home. 


United  States  Blander  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 
Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Concressionai,  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Bill  Cunningham,  spe- 
cial writer  for  the  Boston  Herald,  en- 
titled "United  States  Korea  Blunder 
Exposes  Top  Shell."  The  article  which 
follows  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  Cunningham  article,  and  in 
my  opinion  again  makes  another  valuable 
contnbuUon  in  keeping  the  record 
straight: 

UNTTis  Statm  BuTNnn  n*  Kocza 
(By  Bill  Cunningbam) 
After  Tuesday,  the  helpless  and  staggered 
people  of  this  Nation  may  start  to  get  some 
intimation  as  to  whether  President  Harry  8. 
Truman     and     his     second-rate      advisers 
through  their  lack  of  statesmanship  and  lack 
of  preparation,  have  already  plunged  us  into 
world  war  n  I,  or  have  merely  thrown  away 
what  was  left  of  the  victory  of  World  War  n. 


Tuesday  is  tbe  date  when  Jacob  Malik,  the 
Russian,  due  through  tbe  simple  process  of 
alphabetical  rotation,  to  become  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU.  wiU 
stalk  in,  sit  down,  and  take  over. 

Russia  has  boycotted  every  United  Nations 
meeting  since  last  January,  th?  Security 
Ctouncil  Included.  The  reason  officiaUy  given 
and  evidently  correct  has  been  the  refusal 
of  the  UN  to  replace  Nationalist  China  with 
Red  China  as  an  equal  member  of  the  all- 
important  and  all-powerful  Big  Five.  Bed 
China  would  give  Russia  two  certain  votes  in 
the  master  committee,  and  two  vetoea  to 
throw,  although  one  is  enough. 

Our  experts  have  been  congratulating 
themselves  that  Russia  outsmarted  herself 
completely  in  boycotting  the  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting,  called,  at  our  insistence  since 
the  action  in  Korea.  K  MaUk  had  been  In 
his  chair  when  the  United  States  asked  the 
Council  to  declare  the  North  Korean  invasion 
an  act  of  aggression  and  sanction  the  shoot- 
ing Intervention  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  as  a  United  Nations  police  force,  he 
could  have  thrown  Russia's  veto.  What 
would  have  happened  after  that  is  anybody's 
guess,  but  Russia,  at  least,  wouldn't  have 
been  left  In  the  anomalous  role  of  an  un- 
consulted  absentee. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  the  subsequent 
sessions,  which  saw  General  MacArthur  ap- 
pointed the  United  Nations  commander,  etc. 
The  same  experts  are  now  wondering  what 
the  new  Russian  reasoning  Is,  why  the  re- 
versal, and  what  to  expect. 

There  was  nothing  cordial  nor  mollifying 
about  the  official  notice  of  the  Russian  about- 
face.  "I  consider  it  necessary,"  Commissar 
Malik  Informed  Secretary  General  Trygve  Ue 
in  writing,  "to  InfCMTn  you  that.  In  accord- 
ance with  established  procedure,  I  am  assum- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  Security  Council  in 
August  of  this  year,  and  I  am  setting  the 
date  of  the  meeting  of  the  CouncU  for  August 
1  at  3  p.  m.     •     •     •" 

•I  consider  it  necessary  •  •  •  I  am 
assuming  the  presidency  •  •  •  I  am  set- 
ting the  date  •  •  *  "  sound  as  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  intending  to  try  to  take  charge.  To 
what  end?  You  can  find  the  guessing  all 
over  your  newspaj  irs.  This  could  herald  the 
ultimatum  serving  as  a  prelude  to  general 
war,  a  hypocritical  offer  to  serve  as  mediatCM-. 
but  only  on  condition  the  United  States 
withdraw  our  forces.  It  could  be  an  effort 
to  block  further  action  in  Korea,  which  the 
UN  wlU  be  in  honor  bound  to  Ignore  or 
overrule. 

The  phantom  possibility  that  It  could 
mean  a  Russian  apology  and  promise  to  be 
good  needs  perhaps  to  be  recorded,  because 
that's  what  ought  to  happen,  but  If  that 
develops,  we  can  prepare  to  salute  the  millen- 
nium—after examining  the  promise  with  a 
microscope  and  a  Gelger  cotmter. 


KXCOID  IS  ALBXAST  BLACK  KNOUCB 

Btit  what  of  what's  happened  to  us  In  the 
meanwhile?  What  of  the  reveUUons  con- 
cerning our  lead<"^?  What  of  a  President 
who  didn't  know  what  the  score  was,  and  an 
advisory  staff.  Including  a  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  now  should 
be  charged  with  mvu^er?  If  war  with  Rus- 
sia comes  nor.  or  even  eventually  from  the 
now  Russian-called  sessions  at  Lake  Success, 
that  win  simply  be  heaped  on  the  already 
bleeding  disaster.  If  war,  as  such,  doesn't 
come,  the  record  Is  already  black  enough. 

No  case  for  Impeachment  can  be  made 
against  President  Truman.  Formal  Im- 
peachment calls  for  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It 
says  nothing  about  sacrificing  the  Uvea  at 
untrained  soldiers,  throwing  away  the  deaxiy 
bought  position  of  world  leadwshlp  and 
Jeopardising  the  safety  <rf  the  Nation,  and  aU 
dvULaUon,  in  order  to  play  personal  poUUca. 


Impeachment  is  one  of  the  hardest  at  all 
convict' jns  to  get.  There' ve  been  only  11 
such  trials  In  all  Unlt«d  SUtes  history,  and 
but  3  convictions.  The  moat  famous  cam 
were  thoae  of  Jtistlce  Samuel  Chase,  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1805.  and  President  An^ 
drew  Johnaon  In  1868. 

Mr.  Truman  cant  be  Impeached.  Tha  lm> 
peaching  needs  to  be  done  by  .the  votars 
themselves,  and  v«wis  tiiemaelves.  That 
goes  for  the  24.105.812  who  feU  for  the  now 
tragically  discredited  political  dap-trap  o* 
the  Truman  1948  Preeidential  campaign,  and 
especially  tor  the  possibly  40.000.000  dead- 
heads who  dldnt  vote  at  all. 

The  shocking  revelations  concerning  am 
lack  of  strength.  Intelligence,  or  even  accu- 
rate Information,  after  the  Preeldent'a  ad- 
mirable decision  to  establish  peace  in  Xoraa 
is  complete  condemnstlon  of  a  poUtlcal  party 
that  has  sold  out  our  safety  In  the  unhcdy 
effort  to  keep  Ito  conscienceless  grip  on  tha 
Government.  Ito  leaders  now  stand  con- 
demned before  the  world  by  their  own  oOelal 
statemento.  and  shown  up  for  what  they  are 
by  the  Ullterate  natives  of  Korea. 

It  all  started  back  when  United  States  Sen- 
ator Harry  S.  Truman  was  perhaps  tbe  least 
distinguished  member  of  the  Tnunan  Com- 
mittee. Page  356  of  the  John  Guntha  booik, 
Roosevelt  In   Betro^>ect  says  of  President 

"  «  •  •  When  close  friends  commis- 
erated with  him  Just  before  he  left  Washing- 
ton about  how  tough  Stalin  was  going  to 
be.  he  replied  that  he.  Roosevelt,  was  Just 
as  tough.  'Everybody  expresses  sympathy 
'  with  me  for  having  to  do  business  with 
ChurchlU  and  Stalin,  too.'  Preparing  for 
the  conference,  he  had  moments  of  supw 
flclallty,  frlvoUty  and  even  cynicism.  'Stalin — 
I  can  handle  that  old  busard.'  he  tcdd  one 
Intimate." 

Vice  President,  and  later  President  Harty 
8.  Truman  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  how 
that  worked  out.  He  even  had  the  chance  to 
try  it  for  sloe  himself  at  Potsdam, 
xxcoan  now  kiffcd  makzd 
His  responsibility  was  to  try  to  cwrect  tbe 
mistakes,  and  rapidly  to  get  this  cotmtry 
everlastingly  prepared  for  whatever  emerg- 
ency. Instead,  the  record  now  ripped  naked 
by  the  tragedy  of  Korea,  reveals  that  be  was 
principally  Interested  in  getting  elected. 
He  worked  for  Harry  S.  Truman,  not  tba 
American  Nation. 

Proof?  If  you  need  any  beyond  the  cries  of 
the  dying  In  Korea,  and  the  fact  that  they're 
now  sneering  at  our  military  attaches.  In- 
stead of  according  them  the  former  bowing 
deference.  In  the  capitals  of  aU  countriea. 
read  on; 

Reduced  to  one  sentence,  the  Indictment 
against  President  Truman  Is  that  he  sacrl- 
flced  national  defense  for  personal  polltlca. 
They  weren't  even  party  poUtlcs.  His  party 
gave  up  on  him.  Defense  Secretary  I«ul> 
Johnson  has  taken  the  hardest  beating  since 
the  unbeUevable  subject  blew  open,  and  he 
has  much  of  it  coming,  but  the  major  re- 
sponsibility belongs  with  the  President. 

There  are.  In  fact,  some  excuses  for  John- 
son.    The  public   has   been  demanding  In 
angry  tones,  "What  became  of  the  850.000.- 
000.000?"  without  realizing  that  that's  only 
about  hy'^  of  what  we've  q>ent   ($96,800,- 
000.000)  since  World  War  n.  and  without  re- 
alizing what  It  was  Johnson  had  to  support. 
The  pubUc"*  forgotten  that  twice  In  8 
years,  we've  tried  to  glamortse  the  dirty, 
deadly,  but  necessary  profession  of  soldiering 
to  something  approaching  the  oountry-dub 
level.    There  was  politics  in  this  too.    The 
rush  In  Otmgress  to  be  known  as  the  ■oUUcr'B 
friend,  thus  grabbing  the  votes  of  the  OI  and 
his  people,  was  tantamount  to  the  Oklahoma 
land  rush  back  In  1942. 

How  can  you  pay  a  man  what  IV*  worth  to 
offer  his  life  to  his  country?     What  doee 
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h*  TMlly  nMd  bat  lila  can.  and  •  f««  cantat 
But  a  mls&ty  p*y  rmlae  roared  tbroaffa  m  • 
poUtlcal  m«Mure.  BimA  prtnitM  wc  uppsd 
tram  131  to  ISO  per  month.  Tbto  «M  i«- 
•catod  all  tb«  way  up  to  $1.1SS  P«r  mootb  for 
a  general. 

There  was  stfil  another  adjustment  when 
the  war  was  over.  That  was  the  sreat  gripe 
area,  tha  terrlfle  revUement  ot  the  caste 
system.  The  professtonal  heUy-achers  and 
mental  malingerers  paraded  In  3  months' 
stream  before  a  board  superintended  by  Oen. 
Jimmy  Doollttle,  to  protest  against  saluting, 
demanding  the  right  to  get  drunk  In  the  same 
lush  surroundings  as  the  oAeers.  snd  sUnllar 
Improvements,  tndodtng  more  money.  This 
resulted  In  upping  the  private's  pay  to  t7S. 
and  the  scale  went  northward  trom  there. 

When  revealed,  aa  It  was  this  past  week, 
that  •aO.000.000.000  ot  the  $80,000,000,000 
went  for  payrolls,  food,  clothing,  and  travel. 
and  another  glS.000.000.000  for  operating 
and  maintaining  military  installations 
and  equipment,  that  wasnt  on  John- 
•on.  That  left  blm  t8.500.000.000  for  pro- 
curement, and  that's  where  he  fell  down,  but 
oflUy  In  the  frame  the  President  set  for  him. 
That  was  the  push-button  war  frame — big 
planes  and  atom  bombs  st  the  expense  of  old- 
fashioned  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 
Then  came  the  Korean  war  calling  for  old- 
fashioned  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 


GBOCMS   roaCBB   Df    PAZKSnC   OOMMTIOM 

It's  now  only  too  apparent  that  our  ground 
farces  were  in  pathetic  condition.  Mae- 
Arthur's  holding  troc^M  In  Japan  were  not 
veteran  soldiers,  but  the  next  generatl<vi  of 
kkls.  rotted  by  the  easy  life  as  all  occupation 
lorcaa  always  have  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be.  A  Thufsday  dispatch  from 
"With  the  ITnited  States  Forces.  South 
Korea"  by  the  AP's  Tom  Lambert  cloaed  with 
■this  slgnlfleant  line.  'The  QI  who  came  here 
from  Japan,  as  most  ot  them  did.  Is  develop- 
ing a  nostalgia  for  Japan,  haunted  by  mem- 
ories of  the  beer  in  Osaka,  a  Japanese  girl 
In  Tokohama,  the  car  he  left  behind  m 
Kyushu." 

IfacArthnr  "divlslaBs'*  were  far  bdow 
strength.  thy"*»  to  the  Johnson  eeonomy 
drive.  Time  quotes  a  front  line  olBcer. 
who.  last  mA,  said  bitterly,  "What  can 
you  do  with  a  damn  two-b«ttaIlon  infantry 
regiment?  Tou  have  no  base  to  deploy 
around,  no  rwerva — and  no  tactics  because 
all  your  tactics  are  founded  on  the  theory 
that  you'll  hare  three  battaUons  to  maneu- 


All  this,  and  1^  the  rest,  came  trom  com- 
plsttfy  wrong  planning,  false  eeonomy  and 
lack  of  even  token  pvefpanftlon.  The  publle 
had  a  gllmpae  of  this  during  the  great  unU- 
cafekm  heartnga.  It's  now  obvious  that,  al- 
though the  Ravy  was  aa  awkward  as  Ssoator 
McCsBnnr  about  ths  presentatkm  ot  its  case, 
like  Senator  McCanHT,  It  had  a  powerful 


Poaalhly  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  In  the 
history  of  Amartean  arms  was  the  Prestdm- 
tiAi  humiliation  of  Admiral  Denfeld.  If 
Pfcaklattt  Truman  ware  a  really  big  man.  he'd 
eon  the  admiral  to  the  Whit*  Bouse  today 
and  pubUsly  apojogias  to  him.  It  would  eer- 
tamiy  be  more  tn  keeping  with  public  dig- 
Btty,  peraonal  noMllty  and  national  unity 
than  the  reeant  private  seance  aoeorded  the 
blU-MIly  evangelist,  the  Bar.  BlUy  Graham. 
AU  this  eot^tg  and  slaahlng  really  began 
In  1M7  and  IMS.  Thingi  were  getting  no 
battw  with  Boasla  anywhere.  In  fact  thay 
vara  far  woraa  In  Oarmany  In  aarly  IMS.  and 
tiMy  got  worse  aim  around  June  of  that  year 
tha  Bsasiana  dadwad  thalr  Uoekaae 
•  vara  f  oread  to  raCallato  with  tba  now 
Bariln  air  lift.  whMi  thraa«onad  a 
vtth  ^a  flight  of  every  plana. 
propMly  eoocarnad  ahout  our 
mtut^,  and  tried  lu  uttsmoat  to 
a  TIMmmfrfi*  group  Air  Borca  into  being. 
1  Its  principal  opposltlonT  Prsaldent 
The  President  insisted  a 


«B-group  Air  Faroe  would  be  sufldent.  The 
Oongresa  wouldn't  agrea.  The  Preaident 
finally  came  up  to  55.  The  air-minded  Bouse 
and  Senate  wouldn't  budge.  The  President 
finally  made  It  M.  but  the  thoroughly  aroused 
Oongresa  finally  voted  the  70  over  his  protest. 

This  particular  Oongraas  likewise  voted 
•17.000,000  ta  cash  and  133,000.000  In  oon- 
tracta  toward  the  first  year's  construction 
of  a  giant  radar  screen  that  woxild  circle 
this  Nation  completely  as  a  warning  device. 
This  was  the  celebrated  BghUeth.  or  "do- 
nothing"  Oongrees,  the  belaboring  of  which 
comprised  the  entire  Trtunan  campaign  plat- 
form that  was  to  come  along  so  shortly. 

For  the  campaign  was  swiftly  spprosch- 
ing.  Big  appropriations  in  an  election  year 
are  bad  because  they  ntean  higher  taxes. 
The  Truman  theme  must  have  been  already 
set  in  his  mind.  If  not.  he  found  It  between 
the  weeks  be  was  balking  against  what  Ck>n- 
gress  considered  minimum  national  defense 
requirements,  and  the  time  he  went  forth 
upon  the  hustings. 

That  theme  was  the  same  that  had  worked 
80  well  for  the  previous  administration — the 
more  abundant  life,  more  Federal  help  for 
everybody,  the  dirty  Republicans  who'd  take 
it  all  sway,  and  who  objected  to  everything. 

ooMPurrxLT  icmossd  woblo  coiromoNS 

His  campaign  followed  crsctly  that  plan. 
If  he  knew  anything  about  world  conditions 
at  all  he  completely  Ignored  th«m  except  In 
looping  generalities.  The  impression  he 
gave,  and  the  message  he  sold,  was  that 
everything  was  Just  fine,  except  that  the 
miserable  Bepubllcan -controlled  Eightieth 
Oongrees  had  snatched  away  all  the  blessings 
he'd  tried  to  dlstrlbut«  and  had  done  Its 
bitterest  to  return  emancipated  freemen  to 
the  greedy  clutches  of  special  privilege. 

Be  changed  his  speech  st  every  stop  and 
promised  whatever  the  locality  was  Inter- 
ested In.  In  places  stich  as  Charleston,  W. 
Vs..  and  Akron.  Ohio.  It  was  all  about  the 
greater  benefits  for  the  workingmsn.  In 
Texas.  It  was  cotton.  In  Denver.  It  was  con- 
aervation.  In  Oklahoma  City,  "the  heart  of 
the  Nation."  he  said  he  felt  It  fitting  to  show 
the  Republicans  up  for  their  despicable 
chargea  that  Commtinlsts  had  infiltrated  the 
Government. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Salt  I«ke  City  the 
theme  had  changed  to  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation. At  n  Paso  it  was  more  reclama- 
tion and  hydroelectric  power.  When  he  hit 
the  big  cities,  he  got  on  labor,  except  here 
In  Boaton.  where  he  extolled  the  greatness 
of  a  man  he  probably  never  even  sav.  the 
late  Al  Rmtth,  and  aecuaed  the  Republicans 
of  having  helped  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  smear 
the  former  New  York  Governor  with  "a  vile 
whispering  campaign"  Just  because  he  was  a 
Catholic. 

"I  have  often  thought."  he  piously  and 
probably  thoughtlessly  intoned,  "what  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  world  we  would  have  had 
if  Al  Smith  had  been  Preaident."  If  he  means 
the  last  time  Smith  tried  it.  millions  will 
agree,  because  if  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  hadn't 
outmaneuvered  the  Smith  he  nominated  In 
lOag  and  got  the  nomination  himself  In  1932, 
the  Nation  might  have  been  spared  its  pres- 
oit  mess  and.  Incidentally.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

All  this,  nonetheless,  elected  the  gentle- 
man. The  enraptured  recipients  of  pie  in 
the  sky — on  order — gave  never  a  thought  to 
atom  bombs  in  the  sky,  and  the  crafty  can- 
didate never  mentioned  such  an  uncom- 
fortable poaslbllity. 

The  truth  Is  the  Eightieth  Congress  had 
balked  at  general  domeatie  hand-outs  in 
order  to  pass  tha  following  measures:  The 
forelgn-ald  program:  separate  military  aid  for 
Oreaea  and  Turkey:  a  bill  for  American  par- 
ticipation In  an  international  refugee-aid 
program;  psaea  traatlea  with  Italy,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Bnmania:  a  raaolutlon  aaking 
tba  Ptssidint  to  work  out  agreementa  with 
other  natlonafor  this  country's  safety:  exten- 
sion of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  for  a 


year:  a  bill  giving  legal  statue  to  the  Voice 
of  America;  the  Armed  Foroee  Unification 
Act:  the  authorisation  of  a  70-group  air 
force,  with  generous  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  was  the  celebrated  do-nothing  Con- 
gress upon  the  denunciation  of  which  the 
new  President  was  elected.  Then  came 
Acheeon.  Johnson,  and  the  cut-backs,  and 
Russia  took  It  from  there.  Who  was  right? 
Candidate  Truman  or  bis  mute  punching 
bag? 

If  ever  In  the  history  of  mankind  a  nation 
has  been  misled  to  the  brink  of  potential 
disaster,  that  nation  Is  ours  at  the  moment. 
Already  the  historically  unfrocked  defenders 
of  the  faith  are  beginning  to  arise  and  In 
violent  but  hollow  tones  demand  more  re- 
spect for  our  tortured  President  and  our 
great  Secretary  of  Defense.  One  such,  the 
Honorable  Peakk  W.  Botkim.  a  Congressman 
from  Alabama,  has  been  doing  It  in  Congress. 

Certain  hermaphroditic  Republicans,  such 
as  the  funereal  John  Foster  Dulles,  are  lift- 
ing quavering  bleats  for  unity.  We've  got 
plenty  of  imlty.  Whst  we  need  Is  some  lead- 
ership. This  entire  administration,  since  it 
can't  be  im(>eached.  ought  to  have  the  unsus. 
pected  grace  to  resign. 


AppBcatiM  of  War  CUmu  Act  of  1948  to 
ResideBt  Alieas  Skoald  B«  Clarified 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DZLSCATS  raOU    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTA'nVBS 
Monday,  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  FAKRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
in  order  to  clarify  the  intentions  of 
Congress  in  the  application  of  this  law. 

The  bill  proposes  that  section  12  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  upon  or  as  repealing,  modifying, 
or  otherwise  affecting  In  any  manner  what- 
soever the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  9 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (defining  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of 
an  enemy  to  be  any  individual  of  any  na- 
tionality resident  within  the  territory  cf 
any  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
Is  at  war.  and  authorizing  suit  for  the  return 
of  property  vested  under  such  act  by  any 
person  not  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  an  enemy ) . 
The  effective  date  of  this  amendatory  act 
shaU  be  July  3.  1948. 

There  seems  to  be  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  decisions  rendered  already 
that  the  construction  placed  on  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  certain  eases  may 
very  well  Jeopardize  the  property  of 
aliens  that  Congress  had  no  intention 
of  covering  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be.  the  situ- 
ation need|4>rompt  clarification. 

I  am  prompted  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  by  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  a  resident  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  of  more  than  50  years,  and 
the  father  of  an  American  citizen,  who 
was  caught  in  Germany  by  the  outbreak 
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of  the  war,  is  now  80  years  of  age  and 
blind  and  confronted  with  poverty  as 
the  result  of  the  seizure  of  his  prop- 
erty by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

His  name  Is  Richard  Guessefeldt.  He 
was  bom  in  Oermany  in  1870  and  came 
to  Hawaii  in  1896.  He  and  his  wife,  who 
settled  there  in  1909,  have  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  is  a  natural-bom  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mr.  Guessefeldt  immediately  entered 
the  employ  of  one  of  the  large  sugar 
agencies  in  Hawaii,  finally  becoming 
head  of  their  merchandizing  division. 
He  saved  his  money  and  retired  in  1917. 
He  placed  his  entire  estate  in  trust  with 
the  Bishop  Trust  Co.  of  Honolulu  in  1934. 

In  April  1938.  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
daughter  took  a  temporary  vacation  trip 
to  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Italy. 
They  placed  their  household  goods  in 
storage  until  their  return.  They  were 
to  return  to  Hawaii  within  1  year.  Five 
similar  vacation  trips  had  been  taken 
in  1903.  1913,  1922.  1930.  and  1934.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  prevented  get- 
ting return  passage  booked  in  time  to 
leave  for  home. 

Neither  the  State  Department  nor  any 
American  officials  gave  them  timely  ad- 
monition or  warning.  As  a  result  they 
became  virtual  prisoners  for  nearly  11 
years,  suffering  great  hardships  because 
of  harassment  by  military  police,  insuf- 
ficient food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

In  July  1949,  through  the  help  of 
friends,  they  managed  to  get  to  New 
York,  where  they  now  live  on  the  charity 
of  relatives.  They  are  almost  destitute. 
Their  daughter  is  employed  as  a  sales- 
woman   by    a    New    York    department 

store. 

The  loyalty  of  Guessefeldt  and  his 
family  to  America  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned. Neither  he  nor  his  wife  or 
daughter  own  or  have  owned  property 
of  any  kind  abroad.  They  have  never 
belonged  to  any  group  or  organization 
hostile  to  the  United  States.  The  daugh- 
ter was  employed  by  the  British  Royal 
Navy  at  Sylt  in  the  British  zone  as  a 
secretary  and  interpreter  from  August 
1945  to  March  1946.  She  was  able  to 
return  to  New  York  later  in  that  year. 

The  cash  value  of  the  trust  property 
is  about  $145,000.  The  Alien  Property 
Director  also  seized  in  1949  the  stored, 
household  property.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  it  belongs  to  the  daughter.  Thus 
the  Director  has  actually  taken  the 
property  of  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Guessefeldt  filed  a  suit  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  recover  back  his 
property.     A  trial  judge  here  has  re- 
fused to  order  it  restored  although  ad- 
mitting that  the  result  is  unduly  harsh, 
but  shifts  the  responsibility  to  Congress 
and  says  Mr.  Guessefeldt's  remedy  and 
relief  must  come  from  Congress.    The 
judge  concedes  all  these  facts  to  be  true, 
but  holds  that  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
July  3.  1948,  permits  confiscation  of  all 
property  of  every  long-time  loyal  resi- 
dent of  America  who  has  not  become  a 
naturalized  citizen.    Both  Mr.  Guesse- 
feldt and  his  wife  applied  for  citiaen- 
ship  when  they  were  finally  able  to  get 
home  after  an  enforced  absence  of  11 
years,  during   which  time   they  were 
virtual  prisoners. 


Two  days  after  this  opinion,  another 
district  judge  in  Chicago  held  exactly 
the  oppf^te.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  permits 
such  suits  and  defines  an  enemy  to  be 
one  who  has  an  actual  or  technical  resi- 
dence in  an  enemy  country.  He  went 
further  and  stated  unequivocally  that 
these  provisions  were  not  changed  or 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gues- 
sefeldt's attomeys,  that  judge  is  correct. 
They  jwint  out  that  Mr.  Guessefeldt  is 
not  now  and  never  was  an  enemy,  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  Hawaii,  that  this 
fact  was  even  admitted  by  the  trial  court 
here,  and  that  Congress  intended  in  the 
1948  act  that  only  the  property  of  ene- 
mies of  this  country  should  be  kept. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides 
specifically  that  these  two  provisions  in 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  re- 
main unaffected  in  any  way  by  the  1948 
law.  The  questions  which  have  been 
raised  concerning  construction  of  the 
act  seem  to  me  to  warrant  a  prompt 
hearing  on  the  measure  so  as  to  clarify 
the  intentions  of  Congress  and  protect 
alien  residents  from  unfair  treatment. 

The  memorandum  which  follows  is  in- 
tended to  present  the  issues  which  have 
arisen  in  the  controversy. 
McMoaAifooii  as  Wab  CXaxmb  Act  or  Jttlt  3. 

1948    (H.    R.  4044,   PowJC   Law  896.   BOTH 

CkJNG..  62  Stat.  1246,  826:  Sac.  12.  50  U.  S.  C. 

AFP.  Ssc.  39) 

I 

The  above  act  provides  that  property  of 
German  nationals  seized  after  December  17, 
1941,  pursuant  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
United  States.  It  apparently  repeals  secUon 
14  of  the  "Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act"  of 
March  10.  1928  (45  SUt.  254-279.  ch.  167;  50 
U.  S.  C,  App.  sec.  9  (m) )  which  authorised 
restoration  of  80  percent  of  all  German 
enemy  property  after  World  War  I  and  the 
retention  of  the  balance  of  20  percent  by  the 
United  States. 

During  World  War  n.  aU  Germans  Uvlng 
in  and  loyal  to  the  United  States.  iU  ter- 
ritories and  poesessions,  were  not  enemies 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Question  1.  Did  Ckingress  intend  by  the 
above  act  of  1948,  over  S  years  after  the  war 
ended,  to  change  the  sUtus  of  htmdreds  ci 
thousands  of  these  loyal  German  residents  to 
that  ol  "enemies"?  Was  It  Intended  by  the 
act  of  1948  that  such  a  German  citizen  Uv- 
lng here  and.  for  example,  whose  American 
bean  son  lost  his  life  fighting  f<»  this  coun- 
try, should  now  forfeit  hU  property  of  every 
description? 

Question  2.  Or  did  Congress  Intend  only  to 
keep  the  entire  property  of  those  Germans 
who  were  actual  or  technical  enemlea,  hos- 
tUe  to  the  United  States,  and  to  change  the 
former  policy  of  allowing  enemies  to  have  80 
percent  restored  to  them  as  was  the  case  after 
World  War  I? 

n  : 
Ptor  more  than  25  years  the  Feda>al  courts 
have  conslstenUy  niled  that  a  dtlaen  of  an 
enemy  coxintry  (Germany,  Italy)  having  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  loyal  to  this  country,  oould  recover  back 
property  aelMd  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian under  the  Trading  With  the  Bnemy 
Act;  that  he  was  not  an  enony  under  that 
act;  that  he  waa  not  an  enemy  even  though 
he  had  gone  to  Gennany  or  Italy  f  o»  a  tem- 
porary trip  and  was  prevtfBted  from  returning 
home  to  Anfterlca  heeauaa  of  the  war.  Ttaoaa 
decisions  have  bean  foUowad.  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  of  1948.  by  the  District  of  Oolum- 


bia  Court  of  AppeaU  (177  F.  ad  0M).  Oetobar 

10.  1940 

Queatlon  8:  Did  Congreas  Intend  by  tba 
1948  act  to  nullify  this  rulef 
m 

A  Federal  district  co'irt  In  New  York  has 
even  held  that  now.  under  the  1948  act,  the 
United  States  can  keep  the  property  of  a 
naturalised  American  dtiaen  because  he  had 
not  received  his  final  pupers  when  the  prop- 
erty was  seized  after  the  war  althou^  he 
had  become  an  American  citiaen  when  he 
filed  suit  for  recovery  of  the  property  {SehiU 
V.  MoOrath,  88  F.  Supp.  SS9,  decided  Feb.  21, 

1950). 

Another  Federal  district  rourt  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  held  that  a  German 
citizen  who  has  lived  In  Hswall  for  over  80 
years,  whose  only  child  Is  an  American 
citizen  by  birth,  is  an  "enemy"  sinoe  July  8. 
1948.  but  was  never  an  "enemy"  before  that 
date;  that,  therefore,  ail  his  savings  of  a 
lifetime  may  be  confiscated  (Gitesse/ebU  v. 
McGrath  (89  Supp.  844.  decided  ^||ur.  14. 
1950)).  Both  courta  rely  tipon  the^sUte- 
ment  made  during  the  debate  in  the  Bouaa 
that  the  bill  H.  R.  4044  was  designed  to  per- 
mit "legalized  robbery"  and  that  this  result 
was  intentional  and  deliberate  on  the  part 
of  every  Senator  and  Representative.  Simi- 
lar remarks  in  the  debate  and  heart  nga  on 
the  MU  were  also  relied  upon. 

IV 

Question  4:  Waa  the  act  of  1948  intended 
to  modify,  repeal,  change,  or  affect  aaetlan  a 
(defining  an  "enemy"  to  be  one  who  la  a 
resident  within  an  enemy  country),  or  aac- 
tion  9  (a)  permitting  suits  to  recover  "^  ' 
property,  of  the  Trading  With  tha  ' 
Act? 

There  is  no  reforenoe  whatever  to  thoee 
sectloiw  in  the  entire  leglslaUve  history  of 
the  bill.  H.  R.  4044. 

V 

Census  statistics  indicate  that  aeveral 
hundred  thousands  of  Germans  over  ai  yean 
of  age  are  permanent  reaidenta  of  the  United 
Statea.  C^eat  numbers  of  them,  of  coarse, 
live  in  such  cities  as  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis.  Many  of  them,  throcgh  nai^ect,  pro- 
crastination, and .  Ignorance,  have  not  be- 
come naturalized.  On  the  other  haxtd.  un- 
doubtedly many  thousands  hava  appUad  for 
citizenship. 

But  the  House  debate  In  January  194gdoaa 
not  Indicate  that  the  American  Omgr^  was 
warning  them  of  Its  intention  to  codflaeate 
their  property  unleas  they  became  dttoeoa 
Immediately  or  transferred  their  pmper^to 
American  dtlaens  to  escape  setEore. 

Of  course,  many  instances  win  occur 
where,  because  of  technical  residence  In  Ger- 
many or  other  enemy  ootmtriea,  or  other  clr- 
cumstancea,  the  person  is  an  "enemy"  regard- 
less of  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtea.  But  it  U 
in  thoae  caaea  where  many  perfectly  ymoeant 
people  will,  under  the  biU,  lose  their  aU.  aa 
stated  during  the  debate  in  the  House. 

Question  5:  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  for 
example,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Senators  un- 
derstood the  blU  H.  B.  4044.  to  require  for- 
feiture of  aU  property  of  innocent  resldaita 
of  CincinnaU  and  St.  LouU,  of  tha  daaa  In- 
dicated, many  of  whoae  scms  died  to  pr«ect 
the  vesy  Government  that  would  now  ssAae 

their  aU?  ^ , , 

Twenty  years  ago  in  the  same  type  of  leg- 
jifiat»»"j  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1908,  Con- 
gress used  that  term  aa  will  be  seen  In  thaae 
panji^ti  quotations: 

wsa  CLsntB  scr  or  i»ss  (so  ttsCa  *f».  ttc.  (Q) ) 

"The  return  of  money  or  other  |»op«rty 

tinder  paragraph    •    •    •    wtattng  to^ 

return  to  Austrian  and  Bungarlan  naaon- 

was  CLAIlfS  ACT  1S4*  <M  VKS  tfT.  MC.  Ml 

•Tlo  property  or  Interaat  therein  of  Oer- 
many, J^an.  or  any  natktiial  at  eitlMr  ■acH 
country    •    •    ♦." 


ASoOi 
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It  Is  slao  dUBcult  to  underntand  th«  tbtI- 
ances  In  the  foUov.tng  Tiews: 

OTTCSSOXrOT    CAS«     <•»    '•    •OTP.    *4«,    BSCIBSB 
ICABCH    14.    1»50,    BIST.    CT    COLUMBUI 

"It  Is  evident  that  Congress  was  well  aware. 
In  enacting  thU  section  (S»)  of  tb«  act.  that 
persons  sltvated  as  plalnUff  Is  here,  would  be 
hurt.  However,  plaintiff  argues  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  section  39  to  be  a  limi- 
tation on  sections  2  and  9  ( s ) ,  but  this  argu- 
ment Is  iintenaole.  Had  Congress  not  so 
Intended  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter 
for  It  to  have  used  In  section  39  the  language 
employed  In  sections  3  and  9  (a),  but  In 
choosing  the  term  "national'  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed  to  have  Intended  that  that  word 
should  be  given  the  meaning  which  Con- 
grcM  Itself  had  used." 

MSOAXO  CASS    (SS   .*.  SUTV.   SST,   VMCTOKO  MAMCH 
IS,    ISSO,    If.    OIST.,   IIXINOIS) 

This  section  (39)  i»wldes  that  no  prop- 
erty or  Interest  therein  of  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan or  of  any  national  of  either  country  shall 
be  returned  to  the  former  owners  or  their 
successors  and  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  them.  The  defendant  has  suggested 
that  this  section  prevents  recovery  by  the 
plaintiff  herein  becatiae  she  is  a  national  at 
Japan.  I  do  not  think  this  section  Is  rele- 
vant to  a  case  brought  under  section  9  (a) 
of  the  act.  If  a  plaintiff  In  a  section  0  (a) 
suit  Is  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  an  enemy,  the 
suit  tails  under  the  provisions  of  section  9 
(a) ,  not  because  aC  the  provlstons  of  the  new 
section  39. 

"The  real  purpoae  of  the  new  section  39  is 
Indicated  by  the  provlakm  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  property  vested  under  the  act.  after 
administration,  llqtildatlon,  and  disposition 
piorsuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  IMS.  shaU  be  paid  Into  the 
Trcasxiry.  In  which,  under  section  13  (a)  of 
the  War  CUlms  Act  at  1948.  •  •  •  there 
la  created  a  trust  fund  known  as  the  War 
Claims  Pund  consisting  of  all  sums  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  39  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  "In  coonectHm  with  other  sectidna  of 
tbe  War  Clatms  Act.  these  sections  reveal  a 
third  purpoae  not  mentioned  by  plaintiff 
among  the  reasons  for  vesting  enony  prop- 
erty, namely,  the  application  of  enemy  asseU 
to  the  rjllef  of  the  victims  of  enemy  aggres- 
alon." 


PrMpcrily  ■  WasUiigtM  State  \hda  17 
Yean  vf  DoMcratic  GmrtnmfUt 


EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


n  TBM  8BIATS  OP  THE  UHITSD  STATK 

MonOttg.  Jutt  31  (legitkUioe  daw  of 
Thmradag.  JuIm  20).  1950 

lir.  liAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Btk.  unanimous  caoaaat  to  hAve  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  doeu- 
ment  prepared  by  me  regarding  certain 
appropriatioKis  and  ben^ts  to  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  past  17  years  under 
the  various  appropriation  bills. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mant  was  ordered  to  be  priuted  in  the 
RaooiB.  as  follows: 

m  WaaHnwTOH  Star  Uhdb  17 


•n  ttM  hlfhUghta: 


income,     1938:     •4^.273,000,000; 
1M»,  over  taoo.000,000,000;  national  Income, 


1933:    »M,000.000.000:    1940,    over    $310,000. 
000.000. 


DC 


BTATB   or   WASHmOTOir 


Wages  up:  The  $02,117,000  In  wages  In 
manufacturing  plants  In  1933  had  risen  to 
$3M.696,000. 

Bank  deposlU  up:  Tbe  $291,000,000  de- 
posited In  Washington  banks  In  1932  had 
risen  538  percent— to  $1,837,000,000  In  1949. 

Farm  income  up:  The  cash  farm  Income 
of  $88,000,000  In  1932  was  up  to  $570,179,000 
In  1948. 

Btislness  and  labor  gains:  Were  reflected  In 
personal  Income  of  more  than  $3.S00.0UQ.000. 

Health  and  education:  Programs  benefit- 
ing thousands  of  residents  had  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Veterans:  Were  being  trained  to  undertake 
careers  of  their  choice,  and  aided  otherwise. 

Old-age  assistance:  Was  helping  nearly 
70.000  families. 

Farm  electrification:  Not  50  percent,  but 
96.6  percent  of  them,  electrified. 

Land-water  development:  Involving  Fed- 
eral Investment  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 

National  security:  Nudging  the  billion- 
dollar  mark  In  Federal  Investment  at  Han- 
ford  alone. 

WAsazN  O.  Magnvson. 
Demoeraf,    United    States    Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 


DKMOCaATIC         POLICIIS         BRING         ECONOMIC 

OxowTH.  iMPaovB  WzLrAKK  OF  Peopls  or 

Washington 

Federal  Government  programs  carried  out 
by  Democratic  administrations  since  1933 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  economic  development  of  the  busi- 
nessmen, workers  and  farmers  of  Washing- 
ton State,  a  recent  survey  reveals. 

Every  Indicator  of  economic  good  health 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  dollars  which  the 
people  of  Washington  have  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  taxes  during  this  period 
have  brought  substantial  returns  In  the  form 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  Indi- 
vidual citlsen.  and  higher  production  and 
prtdlts  for  Industry  and  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Democratic  administration's  policies 
have  enabled  the  free-enterprise  system  to 
become  stronger  than  ever  before  In  Its  his- 
tory, the  survey  Indicated. 

The  record  provides  a  sound  basis  for  the 
assumption  that  a  continuation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic program  of  a  Fair  Deal  for  all  will 
bring  the  Nation  nearer  to  the  phenomenal 
standard  of  living  predicted  by  President 
Ttoiman  In  his  state  of  the  Dnlon  address. 

As  an  example,  personal  Incomes  In  Wash- 
ington from  1933  to  1948  rose  from  $598,000,- 
000  to  $3,578,000,000.  The  number  of  manu- 
facttirlng  plants  Increased  from  2307  to  3.410 
during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  pro- 
duction workers  arose  from  67,752  to  123.488, 
while  total  wages  paid  to  these  workers 
Jtunped  from  $62,117,000  to  $354,596,000.  In 
terms  of  the  value  added  to  commodities 
and  goods  as  a  result  of  manufacturing 
processes,  the  1933  total  amounted  to  $160,- 
612.000.  the  1947  total  reaching  $874,036,000. 

As  of  September  30.  1949,  the  Reconstruc- 
Ucm  Finance  Corporation  had  made  3.216 
loans  totaling  $156,935,008  to  Washington 
businessmen. 

A  total  of  $8360.093  was  allotted  by  the 
Fsderal  Ooremment  in  1049  to  tbe  State  to 
help  pay  far  the  costs  of  employment  and  un- 
employment  system  services. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1940,  the 
Government  spent  $023,000  to  help  build  alr- 
porta.  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  al- 
lotted $5.466j000  for  highway  construction  In 
WashlngtoD. 

Here  are  the  eonvlndnf  figures  of  Demo- 
cratic achievement  in  other  phases  of  the 
»y. 

I  aovHo  Ain> 

America's  banks,  which  are  custodians  of 
tbe  individual's  savings  and  which  provide  a 


larKe  share  of  the  funds  for  Investment  In 
private  enterprise,  play  an  Important  part  in 
keeping  the  economy  stable. 

Everyone  remembers  the  1932  days  of 
bank  runs  and  bank  failures  which  had  such 
a  depressing  effect  on  economic  recovery. 
Twenty-eight  Washington  banks  with  depos- 
its of  $24,000,000  failed  in  1932.  None  have 
failed  In  recent  years. 

Deposits  In  the  State's  commercial  banks 
amounted  to  1291.000.000  on  June  30.  1932, 
but  17  years  later  the  banks  held  $1.827,000.- 
000 — an  Increase  of  528  percent. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
spent  $935,000  to  help  one  bank  with  deposits 
of  $1,538,000  from  1934  to  1648.  None  of  the 
other  banks  in  the  SUte  needed  FDIC  aid,  so 
sound  was  their  position.  At  the  end  of 
1948.  the  FDIC  had  Insured  99.2  percent  of 
all  money  Ln  the  banks  of  Washington  at  a 
rate  up  to  $5,000  for  each  depositor.  A  total 
of  117  commercial  banks  with  assets  of  »2.- 
017.891.000  were  Insured  In  Washington  by 
FDI''  In  1948. 

KOBE    ADEQUATE    HOtJSING    FOR    THOUSANDS 
ACHIZVZZ)  THROUGH   GOVERNMrNT   AID 

Government  hovising  programs  have  en- 
abled millions  of  Americans  to  enjoy  decent 
homes,  and  to  raise  their  children  In  pleas- 
ant, healthful  surroundings.  While  they  have 
frequently  been  labeled  as  socialistic,  these 
programs  have  strengthened  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  free  enterprise  system — the  op- 
portunity of  the  Individual  to  own  his  home. 

On  December  31,  1948,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  had  outstanding  In  Washing- 
ton 210,493  Insured  loans  on  small  homes  and 
property  Improvement.  The  PHA  Insurance 
on  these  loans  totaled  $73,798,000.  On  that 
same  date  FHA  had  Insured  76.280  mortgages 
on  one  to  four  family  homes  for  $364,089,000 
In  the  State.  It  had  underwritten  the  con- 
struction of  4,032  units  In  large  apartment 
projects  for  $28,482,000  by  the  end  of  1948. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had  guaran- 
teed 32.974  home  loans  In  Washington  for 
$78,769,000  as  of  July  25.  1949. 

A  total  of  59  member  Institutions  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  was  re- 
ported In  Washington  as  of  December  31, 
1948.  At  that  same  time  they  had  $162,687.- 
000  outstanding  in  home-mortgage  loans. 

The  Hume  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
aided  24,108  families  in  Washington  by  re- 
financing home  loans  totaling  $42,646,000. 
All  but  $868,000  of  these  loans  had  been  re- 
paid by  June  30,  1949. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  listed  54  Washington  associa- 
tions Insured  with  $156,937,000  outstanding 
In  home  mortgage  loans  at  the  end  of  1948. 

As  of  June  30.  1949,  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  had  spent  $189,973,000  ou 
76.794  public-housing  units  In  Washington. 
These  Included  veterans'  housing  projects, 
war  housing,  as  well  as  units  built  under  the 
United  States  Hotislng  Act. 

VAST   IMPROVEMENT   NOTED   IN    FARM    STANDARDS 
OF  LIVING 

Historically  the  family  farm  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation's  economy.  Depres- 
sions In  farm  prices  have  Invariably  led  to 
declines  In  all  other  phases  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Democratic  administration  programs 
to  Improve  the  farmer's  way  of  life  have  con- 
tributed to  our  general  economic  strength  In 
many  ways. 

The  cash  Income  of  Washington  farmers 
totaled  only  $88,000,000  in  1932:  by  1948  It 
had  risen  to  $570,179,000.  well  above  the 
$308,000,000  in  the  Republican  boom  year 
of  1929. 

Farm  mortgages,  an  excellent  Index  of 
rural  prosperity,  have  decreased  steadily 
since  1933.  More  than  $146,000,000  In  mort- 
gages was  outstanding  In  Washington  17 
years  ago.  On  January  1,  1949.  the  debts 
had  been  reduced  to  $86,201,000. 

Rural-electrlflcatlon  projects  have  brought 
all  today's  conveniences  directly  into  the 
homes  of  the  farmers,  ending  the  Isolation 
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of  farm  cltlsens  from  those  Uvinf  in  cltlea 
and  towns.  In  1936.  when  the  Rural  Bee- 
trlflcatlon  Administration  was  established, 
only  50  percent  of  Washington's  farms  used 
electric  UghU.  Today  power  lines  have  been 
extended  to  energize  0384  more  miles  than 
in  1935.  and  96.6  percent  of  the  State's  farms 
•jse  electricity. 

On  July  1,  1949,  68 J  percent  of  the  farm 
land  In  Washington  was  Included  In  soil- 
conservation  dUtrlcts.  The  total  of  1948 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  agrlctiltural 
conservation  program  was  $5,636,511:  76  per- 
cent of  the  State's  cropland  was  Included 
under  this  conservation  plan. 

Federal  land  banks  In  the  SUte  had  4.359 
loans  worth  $13,063,133  outstanding  on  June 
30.  1949.  Production  credit  associations  had 
1.629  loans  valued  at  $5,256,824  outstanding 
at  the  same  time.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  made  on  1948  Washington 
crops  through  August  31,  1949,  totaled 
$56,129,568:  loans  on  1949  crops  as  of  that 
date  stood  at  $18,270,569. 

In  addition  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration made  22  loans  totaling  $198,835  to 
help  persons  buy  farms  In  Washington,  and 
606  operating  loans  totaling  $1,177,520  dur- 
ing the  1949  fiscal  year.  It  Insured  five  farm 
ownership  loans  In  the  State  for  $52,650  that 
year 

The  school-lunch  program,  begun  In  1935. 
meant  a  better  balanced  diet  for  106397 
Washington  children  In  the  1949  fiscal  year. 
A  total  of  $1,371,352  was  spent  on  the  pro- 
gram In  the  SUte  that  year. 

Of  great  value  to  the  SUte's  agriculture 
was  the  $584,109  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allotted  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  cooperatives'  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  In  Washington  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1949. 

WELFARE  ACTIVrriRS  ■CNITIT   ISS.OOO  WASHINO- 
TON   CmZBNS 

Federal  welfare  services  have  broadened 
the  opportunity  of  millions  of  Americans 
through  health  and  education  services,  have 
brought  security  to  aged  persons  who  are 
no  longer  alle  to  work.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1949,  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
spent  $41,553,676  In  Washington  SUte  on 
these  programs.  A  total  of  153303  persona 
benefited  directly  from  these  funds. 

The  Federal  shars  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  In  the  8UU  accounted  for 
$22,865,000.  which  aided  69.133  families. 

Every  month  about  48,783  Washington  res- 
IdenU  received  an  average  of  $1,045,480 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program. 

Federal  credit  unions  numbering  58.  with 
19.370  members,  participated  In  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  credit  union  i»o- 
gram.  They  had  savings  of  $3357347.  of 
which  $2.630385  was  In  ouUtandlng  loans. 

Washington  received  $338,098  for  voca- 
tional programs  and  $80,815  under  the  land- 
grant  college  program  during  the  1940  fiscal 
year. 

Since  1933,  Federal  funds  have  been  allot- 
ted for  the  betterment  of  educational  fa^li- 
ties  In  the  SUte.  Tbe  total  spent  oa  educa- 
tion from  1933  to  1948  was  $130.014381. 

ADMimBTIATlON  PBOOAMS  BKIlta  AID  10 

vmaAKS 

Expenditure*  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration represent  the  Government's  deter- 
mination to  assist  tikose  who  served  the  Na- 
tion la  time  of  pert!  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  a  peacetime  economy.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration spent  $07384,638  In  Washing- 
ton  during  the  1»»  flacal  year  through  med- 
ical and  vocational  program*,  and  buslneH 
and  home  loans.  Pensions,  compensation, 
and  retirement  payments  amotmttng  to  $38.- 
303368  were  allotted  to  43388  veteran*  ami 
■unrlvors  of  deceased  veteran*  In  the  BUte. 

A  total  of  80.085380  was  dlstrflmted  In 
Washington  under  the  employment  and  *^- 
employment  aUowane**  program*.  Thaaver- 
age  number  of  unemployed  claim*  made  each 


weA  wa*  only  8381-  The  number  <a  dalma 
made  by  self -employed  veteran*  who  needed 
aid  averaged  660  each  month. 

VA  hospitals  dlachargtd  10386  of  the 
SUte's  veterans  from  June  80.  1048.  to  June 
30.  1040.  The  average  number  of  Washing- 
ton ex-service  men  in  training  under  voca- 
tional rehablllUtlon.  3367;  they  received  $3.- 
665.700  In  subsisunce  allowance. 

The  OI  education  and  training  program 
benefited  35373  Washington  veteran*,  bright- 
ening their  chances  for  the  futtue  through 
educational  opportimlty.  Those  enrolled  In 
various  colleges  and  schools  received  $31.- 
515,616  In  subsistence  allowance  and  $11,- 
189.195  for  tuition  and  equipment. 

The  VA  loan-insurance  guaranties  aided 
materially  In  creating  Job  opporttmltles  for 
ex-service  men,  who  were  thereby  able  to  buy 
farms  or  launch  small-business  ventures. 
Through  Jvme  35,  1940,  the  VA  had  guar- 
anteed  351  farm  loans  In  Washington;  the 
guaranties  covered  $791,161  whUe  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  was  $1,756,687.  During 
the  same  period,  the  VA  authorized  3,060 
business  loans  in  the  SUte;  they  covered 
$2,488,918  of  total  loans  amounting  to  $6,- 
585.346. 

BETTEa  rSE  OF  NATtTEAL  RESOURCES  ACHIEVED 
TBBOrOH  POWER,  RITXRS  AND  BABBORS 
PROJECTS 

Federal  Government  expenditure*  for 
power  projecU  and  rivers  and  harbors  devel- 
opment have  added  tremendously  to  the  pro- 
ductive tise  of  Washington's  natural  re- 
sources. Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  flood- 
control  programs  save  landowners  many 
times  the  original  cost  of  such  proJecU. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimate*  that 
for  every  person  living  on  an  irrigated  farm 
two  are  required  In  urban  commimitles  to 
service  the  farmers'  wanU.  Irrigation,  rec- 
lamation, and  fiood  control,  therefore,  bene- 
fit not  only  the  farmers  themselves  but  i»o- 
vide  the  econnnlc  base  for  stirrounding  com- 
munltie*  a*  well. 

Hydroelectric  power  1*  Waahlngton  SUte'* 
answo-  to  lack  of  energy  producing  fuels- 
oil  and  coal.  Under  Democratic  adminia- 
tratlon  the  Federal  Government  embarfced 
upon  i-nd  has  {hedged  Itself  to  a  program 
of  full  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  Ito  tributaries. 

In  1950  the  Democratic  Congress  author- 
ized flood  control,  navigation,  reclamation, 
and  power  projecU  In  or  near  the  SUte 
estimated  to  cost  over  a  billion  and  one-half 
dollars.  Upon  completion,  these  projects 
vrtll  produce  an  additional  3.500,000  kllowatU 
of  electric  energy.  The  significance  of  thl* 
development  can  best  be  demonstrated  In 
terms  of  new  Investment  and  new  Jobs. 

Studies  Indicate  that  100,000  kllowatU 
vrtll  sustain  a  new  Investment  of  $50,000,000. 
A  $50,000,000  Investment,  in  turn,  will  cre- 
ate direct  and  indirect  employment  for  over 
30.000  people.  With  their  families,  thl* 
means  an  additional  population  of  as  much 
as  76,000  per  100  kllowatU  of  new  power. 

KllowatU  mean  Job*.  Irrigation  mean4 
Job*  and  new  wealth.  Flood  control  protecU 
existing  live*  and  prc^ierty.  Navigation, 
water  tranaporUtlon  wlU  reduce  fright  rate* 
and  open  new  markete. 

Pnnn  June  80, 10S3,  through  June  SO.  1050. 
imder  Democratic  administration  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ha*  invested  over  $116X>00,- 
000  In  river  and  harbor  improvement,  over 
$34  000.000  In  flood-control  work* — dike*  and 
levies,  over  $430300300  In  reclamation  proj- 
ecte.  and  more  than  $800300300  in  the 
atomic-energy  plant  at  Banford.  Tbeae  Vsd- 
eral  InveatmenU  total  approadmatdy  81380,- 
000300. 


Tbe  Hew  Deal  recovery  program*  tnm  18SS 
to  1040,  using  the  power*  of  the  Fsderal  Oov- 
enunent  wfarty  and  with  reetraint.  enabled 
the  United  SUta*  to  moMllae  in  abort  order 
for  the  great  challenge*  at  World  War  n. 
We  were  able  to  unleaah  the  vaat  produettva 
capacity  of  our  economy  In  the  caw*  €t 
world  freedom  beeauae  Int^lgrat  IcMler- 
shtp  in  Waahlngton  had  given  tbe  type  of 
administration  under  which  tbe  economy 
could  praaper.  Faulty  politleal  leadendilp 
had  brought  the  Nation  near  the  brink  at 
chao*  in  1088. 

Today  our  freedom  is  onee  again  imperiled. 
Our  economy  is  strong,  because  the  ocmdi- 
tlons  reflected  in  the  SUte  of  Waahlngton 
through  this  survey  are  the  same  throughout 
tbe  Nation.  We  must  keep  the  economy 
strong  to  meet  this  new  threat  to  our  dem- 
ocratic Institutions.  Our  soundest  guaran- 
tee for  the  fttture  growth  of  tbe  Nation  lie* 
in  the  continuation  of  the  programs  which 
have  brought  u*  to  the  helghU  we  enjoy 
today. 

The  sign*  and  substance  of  improycment 
In  our  SUte  are  at  hand  evoTwhtfe. 

There  are  the  farm*  utilising  tbe  womdar* 
of  electricity,  the  workers  on  sUble  Jobs,  tbe 
banks  on  firm  foundation*,  the  tranattlOB  o( 
wasteland  into  rich  cropland,  and  the  har- 
nessing of  the  electrical  migbt  of  the  great 
Columbta  River. 

Seventeen  years  of  (crward-looklag  admin- 
istration have  dealt  abundantly  wltti  the 
SUte  of  Washington — and  with  tbe  MUttoa— 
hand  in  hand. 

^The  figurea  that  tell  the  story  of  wlia*  baa 
been  wrought,  undo-  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, are  eonuined  herewith  In  these 
and  upeak  eloquently. 


Tbeae  flgnrea  indicate  tba  many  ways  In 
which  the  Federal  dovemmut  la  spending 
tbe  tax  doUan  of  tbe  dtiaen.  Tbeae  ez- 
pendittiraa  have  proved  In  tbe  past  ITyeara 
to  be  among  tba  moat  tiaefal  InieatuiinU 
tbe  American  people  have  ever  made. 


How  WmskkflM  Hm  PiMpcfW  Uadar  17 
Tetn  of  N«tieBil 
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OP 


HON.  WARREN  C  MACWUSOii 

OP  wsamwoioii 
IN  TBS  8BNATS  OF  THS  UNtnED  BFtATEB 

Monday,  Jvlv  31  (legislative  dav  of 
Thursday .  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoib  ft  bulletin  entitled  "How 
Washington  Hsis  Proepered  Under  17 
Tears  of  National  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration," published  by  tbe  Demoeratie 
National  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  buDeCtn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooo. 
as  follows: 
How  WaaHnroiow  Haa  Paoamn  Umaa  IT 

Tasaa  or  NanowaL  Dbmocbatic  Aai 


Taanow 

American*  have  a  tradition  of 
and  during  tbe  past  17  yean  the  moat  bigtalf 
OgvtiapeA  teamwork  between  biiiliiiMiiian, 
farmer,  and  worklngman  In  our  blatory  baa 
paid  (.-^  'n  tbe  greatest  ctpawlon  of  produc- 
tlTlty  and  rlae  of  Uvlng  standard*  any  natkm 
baaever  eeen. 

How  tbe  partnenblp  of  an  i}tmu  and  aae- 
tlona.  bUMMmlng  under  n  y^aymmtrs  Na- 
tional OOTcmment.  baa  Ix  Might  about  grant 
gain' '  1  onr  Irce  enterprlae  eoooonj  la  rtuwn 
dramatical*/ in  tbe  fact  that  pamntftaeooM 
in  tbe  United  Stataa  baa  laenumt  tram  only 
i46318j000300  In  1088  to  898ej81l  .000,888  In 
104»-«u  iBoeaae  of  848  pwc:jit.  Tb$w^flg- 
tirea  ate  from  a  newly  completed  eum|Wii^>B« 
atve  analysis  of  oAdal  Oofemmait  ttatlMtea 
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on  the  expansion  of  the  American  free  entei*- 
piiae  sjnUm  which  has  raised  total  natkmU 
income  from  H6.000.000.000  In  19S3  to  «310.- 
000.000.000  in  1940. 

The  statistics,  ^thered  by  an  independetit 
analyst  rt  the  request  of  the  Democratic  Nn.- 
tlonal  C^nmittee.  tell  for  the  first  time  ttie 
full  stoTj  of  the  tremendous  progress  tlie 
United  States  has  made  since  1933.  Her^  aie 
high  lights  of  Washington's  aecompUahmenta 
as  shown  In  the  report  which  reveals  how 
every  resident  of  the  United  States  has  beni!> 
flted  from  the  national  Democratic  admin- 
istration's poUdes  for  economic  stability  acd 
continued  prosperity. 

mCB   UBBTS   or   WASHINCTOM'S    CAIMS 

Wages:  In  1947  wages  paid  to  ];>er8on8  Ln 
manufacturing  plants  in  Washington  total)  id 
•354^6.000.  Tbe  1933  figure  was  only  962  .- 
117.000. 

Farm  Income:  Prom  a  low  '^f  •8:>.000.000  in 
1933  Washington  cash  farm  income  h.wi 
climbed  to  •570.179.000  in  1948. 

Bank  deposits :  Between  .  .*ne  30,  1932.  aiid 
June  30.  1940.  Washington  bank  deposits  la- 
creased  528  percent — from  •291,000,000  to 
•1337.000.000. 

Details  of  the  comprehensive  econotay 
survey  of  Washington  follow : 

•vsoaas  akd  labob  cains 

iKpanslon  of  industrial  and  sgrlcultural 
productivity  In  Washington  has  resulted  in 
personal  Income  of  its  citizens  increasing 
from  •088.000.000  In  1933  to  93.578,000.000  In 
1948.  Higher  employment  and  higher  wages 
bav*  bean  a  majcv  factor  in  this  increase. 
Details  follow: 

In  IMS  income  payments  to  Individuals  in 
Washington  totaled  •598,000.000.  In  1948 
residents  of  the  State  received  •3,578.000.0'X). 

There  were  3.410  manufacturing  establich- 
ments  in  Washington  in  1947.  The  avertige 
number  of  production  workers  employed  in 
these  industries  dtirlng  the  year  was  123.488. 
Total  wages  paid  to  production  workws  In 
Washington  in  1947  amounted  to  •354.SS6.- 
000.  And  the  value  added  to  commodities 
and  goods  as  a  result  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses totaled  •874.030,000. 

By  cootrast,  in  1938  there  were  only  2.307 
manufacttu-lng  plants  In  the  State.  The 
average  number  of  production  workers  dur- 
ing the  year  stood  at  only  67.762.  The  total 
payroll  for  production  employees  in  Wafch- 
ington  in  1933  was  but  •62,117.000.  And  the 
vahie  added  by  manufacturing  amounted 
to  only  •iao.613.000. 

By  September  30,  1949.  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  had  made  3.318  loans 
totaling  •IM.OSft^WS  to  busineasmen  In 
Washington. 

The  Fedaral  Oovemment  spent  83.360,003 
in  the  State  In  1949  to  pay  for  the  costa  at 
administering  employment  service  and  \in- 
employment  Insurance  system  services. 

In  the  year  ending  Jxme  SO.  1940.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  spent  •5.465.000  for 
Highway  construction  In  the  State.  And 
•oas.000  was  spent  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  help  build  airports  in  Washington. 

HBALTH   AND   XDUCATIOM   AD 

Federal  aaslstanoe  has  enabled  Washing- 
ton to  do  a  better  Job  of  conserving  and  pre- 
•srvlng  the  htunan  resources  of  the  State 
in  th*  years  of  national  Democratic  admln- 
istratloD  wlilcli  followed  the  great  and  costly 
depremioD  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Hire  are  the  figures  which  show  how  Fed- 
eral nrr*!**"'^  has  enabled  the  SUta  to  ex- 
pand  Its  activities  In  the  fields  of  health. 
aducatiAo.  and  social  welfare: 

In  Urn  ywr  ending  June  SO,  1M0,  tba  Fc^- 
wnl  Sacartty  Afeiu^  ipent  •41,558,676  to 
aid  liaalth.  atfueaUon.  and  social  welfare  ac- 
tMttas  ia  Waabiacton.  A  total  of  16SJS02 
,  and  children  in  the  State  baiia- 
funds. 


at  the  old-ate 
la  WMhlngton  aooouatad  for 
TUa  wootj  helped  fl04»  fami- 


Svery  month  about  48.783  residents  of  the 
SUte  received  an  average  of  •1,046,489  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program. 

A  total  of  68  Federal  credit  unions  with 
19.370  members  were  participating  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  credit  union 
program.  They  had  savings  of  •3,357.547 
of  which  •2.630.386  was  in  outstanding  loans. 

During  the  year  the  State  f^ot  •338.698  for 
vocational-education  programs.  And  •89,- 
815  was  allotted  to  the  State  under  the  land- 
grant  college   program. 

Prom  1933  to  1948  a  total  of  •120.014.281 
in  Federal  funds  was  spent  for  education  in 
Washington. 

BAXKS  MASK  SOUND 

Bank  deposits  have  risen  from  •291.000,000 
to  •1,827,000.000  in  Washington  during  the 
years  from  1932  to  1949.  while  bank  failures 
which  robbed  depositors  of  tbetr  life  savings 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  following  figtues  tell  the  story: 

On  June  SO.  1932.  only  3291.000.000  was 
deposited  in  Washington  commercial  banlcs. 
By  J\ine  30.  1949,  deposits  in  banks  in  the 
State  had  increased  528  percent  to  •1,827,- 
000.000. 

In  1932.  28  banks  with  deposits  totaling 
•34.000.000  faUed  in  the  State.  None  faUed 
in  1948. 

Prom  1934  through  1948  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  spent  •935,000 
to  help  one  bank  with  deposits  of  •1.538,000 
in  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  1948,  99.2  percent  of  all 
money  in  banks  in  Washington  was  Insured 
by  the  PDIC  at  the  rate  of  up  to  •5,000  for 
each  depositor. 

A  total  of  117  commercial  banks  with  as- 
sets of  •2.017.891.000  were  Insured  by  PDIC 
In  Washington  in  1948. 

vrrsaANS  au>eo 

Medical  and  educati<xial  programs  voted 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  are  aiding  war  vet- 
erans to  became  trained,  productive  workers, 
successful  businessmen,  and  useful  citizens. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year  alone,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  spent  more  than 
•07,384.635  in  Washington  on  these  Vortb- 
whlle  projecta.  part  of  the  best  care  and 
assistance  ever  given  by  any  Nation  to  those 
who  fought  for  ita  flag.  Here  are  the  de- 
tails: 

In  the  year  ending  Jtine  30.  1949.  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm'nlstratlon  spent  •97.384.635  la 
Washington.  Here  is  how  the  money  was 
distributed: 

Dtulng  that  13-month  period  43.233  vet- 
erans and  survivors  of  deceased  veterans  re- 
ceived •38«392.568  in  pensions  and  compen- 
sation and  retirement  payments. 

A  total  of  •9,085,259  was  distributed  in 
Washington  luider  the  unemployment  and 
self-employment  allowances  programs.  The 
average  number  of  imemployment  claims 
made  each  week  wus  8.381.  The  number  of 
claims  made  by  self-employed  veterans  who 
needed  aid  averaged  660  each  month. 

Tlve  number  of  veterans  living  in  Wash- 
lngt<m  who  were  discharged  from  VA  hos- 
pitals during  the  year  totaled  10,336. 

In  the  1-year  period  the  average  number 
of  ez-servlcemen  in  training  under  voca- 
tional rehabUltaUon  legislation  was  2,867. 
They  got  •3,665.799  In  subsistence  allow- 
ance. 

The  average  number  under  the  GI  educa- 
tion and  training  program  stood  at  35.672. 
They  received  •21,616.616  in  subsUtance  al- 
lowance and  •11,180,196  for  tuition  and 
equipment. 

From  the  start  of  lis  loaa-insuranoe  pro- 
gram after  the  end  at  World  War  II  through 
Jime  25.  1948.  the  VA  luut  guara.Ueed  351 
farm  loans.  The  guaranties  covered  •791,161 
while  tbe  total  amount  of  the  loans  was 
•1JS6,687. 

ta  this  maie  4-year  period  the  VA  has  in- 
sured ajOSB  bodaees  loans.  These  guaran- 
ties covered  63.488^18.  The  total  amount 
of  the  loaas  was  •6,585,846. 
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■Srm    BOT7BINO    AC'HUVn. 

More  residents  of  Washington  own  homes 
than  ever  before — many  assisted  by  hou  ilng 
programs  put  Into  effect  by  the  natidnal 
Democratic  administration  to  prevent  fire- 
closure  or  to  make  home  financing  easier  ind 
cheaper. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  bad 
outstanding  on  December  31.  1948.  In  lur- 
ance  totaling  •73,798.000  on  small  home  and 
property  improvement  loans  in  the  State. 
And  as  of  J\ily  25,  1949,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  insured  a  total  of  f78,- 
769,000  in  home  loans  in  Washington. 

Those  flgiires  are  Just  two  of  the  n  any 
that  show  how  the  national  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  translated  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  into  reality  for  millions 
of  Americans.     Here  are  the  details: 

On  December  31,  1948,  the  Federal  Hovslng 
Administration  had  outstanding  In  Wish- 
ington  210,493  Insured  loans  on  small  hi  mes 
and  for  propierty  Improvement.  The  FHA 
insurance  on  these  loans  totaled  •73,798  000. 
On  that  same  date  the  FHA  had  Insured 
76.280  mortgages  on  one-  to  f cur-fa  rally 
homes  for  •364.089.000  in  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  FHA  had  underwrlttei  the 
construction  of  4,032  unite  in  large  ajiart- 
ment  projecte  In  Washington  for  828.48  i.OOO 
by  the  end  of  1948. 

As  of  July  25.  1949,  the  Veterans'  Adm.nls- 
tratlon  had  guaranteed  32,974  home  loans  In 
the  State  for  •78.769,000. 

There  were  59  member  Institutions  o;  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  In  >^ash- 
Ington  on  December  31.  1948.  At  that  time 
they  had  •162,687,000  outetandlng  In  1  ome 
mortgage  loans. 

At  the  end  of  1948,  54  associations  ii  the 
State  were  insured  under  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
associations  had  1156.937.000  outetandli  g  in 
home  mortgage  loans. 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  i.lded 
24,108  families  in  Washington  by  refl!  anc- 
Ing  home  loans  totaling  •43.646.000.  Ali 
but  •868,000  of  these  loans  had  beet  re- 
paid by  Jvme  30,  1949. 

As  of  June  30,  1949.  the  Public  Hoising 
Administration  hud  spent  •18S.973.C0')  on 
76J)74  public-housing  uniu  in  Wa'->hin  ^ton. 
These  Include  special  veterans'  ho  ising 
projecte.  and  war  bousing,  as  well  as  units 
built  imder  the  United  States  Housing  Act. 

ACRICtn.TUn     PBOSPKSZD 

Pair  prices  and  increased  production  have 
brought  cash  farm  income  in  Washington 
from  only  $88,000,000  in  19S2  to  1570.1'  9,000 
in   1948. 

Following  are  the  figures  which  shov  the 
farm  prosperity  which  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  State  during  16  years  o'  na- 
tional Democratic   administration. 

Cash  Income  of  Washington  fa  mers 
totaled  •570,179,000  in  1948.  It  was  only 
•88,000,000  in  1932.  And  the  States  arm- 
ers  earned  only  8208.000,000  in  the  R.  pub- 
lican boom  year  of  1929. 

Farm  mortgages,  an  excellent  ind' x  of 
rural  prosperity,  hnve  decreased  steidlly 
since  1933.  More  than  8146.000,000  in  !nort- 
gages  was  outstanding  in  the  State  17  years 
ago.  On  January  1,  1949,  the  debts  had 
been  reduced  to  •86J01.000. 

On  June  30,  1949,  96.6  percent  of  \/ash- 
Ington's  farms  had  electricity.  Whcii  tbe 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  «i.s  set 
up  In  1935.  only  50  percent  of  the  aruis 
had  electric  Ughte. 

In  12  years  R£A  has  helped  farmers  In 
Washington  to  energize  9.344  miles  of  lines. 

On  July  1,  1949,  68.3  percent  of  the  farm 
land  In  Washington  was  Included  in  soil- 
conservation  dlstrlcte. 

In  1048  paymente  to  Washington's  arm- 
en  under  the  agrlctiltiual-conser\  atlon 
program  totaled  •6.636.611.  Seventy-sl::  per- 
cent of  the  State's  cropland  was  Inciuded 
imder  this  conservation  plan. 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration  made 
23  loans  totaling  •198.8S6  to  help   persons 
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buy  farms  in  the  State  in  the  1949  fiscal 
year.  It  also  Insured  five  farm-ownership 
loans  in  that  year  for  •63.660. 

In  addition,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration made  606  cperatlng  loans  totaling 
•1,177,520  in  Washington  in  tbe  1949  fiscal 
year. 

On  June  30.  1949.  the  Production  Credit 
Association  had  1.629  loans  valued  at  66,- 
256.824  outstanding  in  Washington. 

Federal  Land  Banks  in  Washington  had 
4.359  loans  worth  •13,063.133  outetandlng 
on  June  30.  1949. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  made 
on  1948  crops  In  the  State  through  August 
31.  1949,  totaled  •56.129.568.  Loans  on  1949 
crops  on  that  date  stood  at  •18.270.659. 

The  school -lunch  program,  started  in  1935. 
served  106,397  children  in  Washington  in  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1949.  A  total  of  81.- 
371,352  was  spent  on  the  program  in  Wash- 
ington In  that  year.  In  the  1949  fiscal  year 
•584.1C9  was  sp>ent  for  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  in  Washington. 

DErXNSI   ACTIVITIES 

In  1949.  the  Army  purchased  •20,095.275 
worth  of  supplies  in  Washington.  Of  this 
amount  •10,702.144  went  to  small  business 
firms. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  the 
Navy  spent  ^12.219.000  for  equipment  ptir- 
chased  in  Washington. 

And  the  Air  Force  bought  •29,700.000  worth 
of  supplies  In  Washington  last  year. 

In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1949.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributed  •1,563341  to 
tbe  cost  of  maintaining  the  State's  National 
Guard. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  spent  •71lji6 
in  the  State  for  the  Army  Reserve  program 
In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  and  9&,' 
776.777  for  the  Navy  Reserve  program. 

ptTBLic   POWER,   arms   and   habbois 

In  the  1949  fiscal  year  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  spent  •35.312.600  In  Washing- 
ton for  power  facilities  at  or  in  connection 
with  federally  constructed  multiple-pur- 
pose  developmente. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Department  spent 
•2.313.000  in  the  State  for  construction  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  which  have  or  will  have 
power   facilities. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  spent  •2^62.754  In  Wash- 
ington for  rivers  and  harbors  projecte.  This 
compares  with  only  •1.466.629  expended  for 
those  purposes  by  the  Army  in  1933. 

Since  1933.  tbe  Federal  Government  has 
Invested  ^540.000.000  in  power,  reclamation, 
and  flood-control  projecw  in  Washington 
State. 

In  the  1951  fiscal  year  the  President  has 
recommended   over   8120.000.000  more. 

In  addition,  it  has  invested  over  •800,000.- 
000   in   the  Hanford   project. 


Stttement   by   Bernard   M.   Banick    o« 
Mobiliiatioi  ProgrmH 
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Monday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscots  a  Tery  able  article 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  pubUahed 
in  the  New  York  Ttanes  of  Sunday,  July 
30,  in  which  he  ill  mpf    the  testimony 


of  HoiL  Bernard  M.  Barueh  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How    MtTCH    TO    COWTSOL    Is    NOW    THX    PBOB- 

LfM — LiMrrsD  PaocaASC  or  AoMnnsraAtioM 

OS  AU.-ODT  RxSTBICnONS  CaLUS  PoR  BT 
BaSUCH  ABZ  DCBATKD — PaCSIDKMT  SXEKS  Lmss 
FOWKB 

(By  Arthur  Kroek) 
WASHUfGTON,  July  29. — A  man  who  will  be 
80  years  old  in  August  came  to  Washington 
this  week  on  what  most  political  observers 
thought  was  a  hopeless  errand  and  electrified 
Congress  with  the  voltage  of  an  idea.  The 
man  U  Bernard  M.  Barueh,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  errand  was  to  persuade  Congress  to  go 
far  beyond  the  President's  immediate  moblU- 
satlon  program  to  deal  with  the  Korean  war 
and  the  Increasingly  tensive  international 
situation. 

Mr.  Barueh,  drawing  on  his  experience  with 
mobilization  In  two  World  Wars,  urged  Con- 
gress in  Impressive  language  to  give  rigid 
controls  over  the  national  economy  to  the 
President  and  make  their  use  mandatory;  or, 
If  Congress  would  not  do  that,  to  equip  him 
with  these  in  stand-by  form  for  use  the  mo- 
ment he  decided  they  were  necessary. 

Against  Mr.  Barueh  was  the  official  front 
of  the  sdmlnistration,  expressed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  and  in  a  report 
to  him  from  the  CouncU  at  Bomomic  Ad- 
visers. In  both  doctmiente  the  opinion  was 
given  that,  for  the  present,  all  needed  resulta 
could  be  achieved  by  a  tax  Increase  of  85.- 
OOO.Ot  3,000,  concentration  of  labor  and  man- 
agement on  the  task  of  attalnlni;  peak  pro- 
duction  (assisted  by  financial  Inantives  from 
the  Government),  and  certain  controls  over 
credit,  hoarding,  priorities,  and  allocation  of 
essential  commodities.  If.  said  the  Presi- 
dent, he  found  these  insulBclent,  he  "would 
not  hesitate"  to  ask  for  others,  including  full 
Industrial  moblllratlon  imder  a  complete  set 
of  controls  and  rationing. 

sDVisias'  vixws  Diiraaurr 
This  WIS  the  official  front  of  the  admln- 
lctratl(Xi.  but  it  did  not  rejareserit  the  views 
of  aU  tbe  President's  advisers.  Some  of 
them— including  W.  AvereU  Barrlman.  W. 
Stuart  Symington,  and  Dean  G.  Acheson — 
urged  a  much  more  rigid  progriun.  ranging 
from  the  Barueh  proposals  dovnward  to  a 
level  well  above  that  occupied  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  decUion  was  niiturally  Mr. 
Truman's  to  make.  His  messfi.ge  went  to 
Congress  on  the  vwy  day  Mr.  Barueh  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Caixunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

For  him  it  was  old  stuff,  but  It  had  been 
tested  in  the  fires  of  national  exjierience  nd 
by  his  Intimate  personal  knowledge.  He 
could  show  that  by  Jtily  1918  hn  had  trans- 
formed the  fumbling  moblllaatijn  of  World 
War  I  In  o  tbe  effective  and  coherent  move- 
ment which  was  managed  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  of  which  Mr.  Banich  was 
Chairman.  He  cotild  demonstrate  from  Ixls 
close  association  with  the  same  effort  in 
World  War  II — and  no  man's  »'as  closer  or 
more  comprehensive — that  priorities  and  al- 
locations will  not  work  without  price-wage 
controls  and  other  regimentations;  and  that. 
when  the  Nation  goes  onto  a  wiir  footing  of 
any  breadth,  taxes  should  be  "higher  than  a 
cat's  back"  ("a  high  cat's  back  "  Interposed 
Senator  Paui.  DoooLAa.  of  Illinoli). 

BBAIfA   DC   K.BA   BXICBTIjnED 

Mr.  Barueh's  dramatic  appe*!  to  the  com- 
mittee was  heightened  by  his  vlvkl  mcmofy 
of  this  second  period,  and  Ite  efleet  was  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  many  tit  thoae  wbo 
heard  him.  and  read  what  h«  told  the  ooaa- 
mittca.  share  that  reeollectlon.  The  Sena- 
tors remembered  how,  when  tht  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  under  Donald  M.  Melaon,  was 


finally  established  with  powers  esMnUal  to 
the  task,  it  permitted,  or  wsa  oMlged  by 
higher  authwity  to  penntt,  large  aaetkma  d 
ita  Jurisdiction  to  be  nibUed  away  by  the 
regular  dejMirtmente  of  the  Government. 
They  remembtfed  the  attonpt  to  control 
prices  without  controlling  wages,  the  Infla- 
tion that  resulted  and  still  weakana  the 
economy,  the  vartotis  reluctant  moves  to- 
ward the  Inevitable  which  Mr.  Barueh  at  tha 
time  characterised  as  faltertng  stepa  for- 
ward. 

They  recalled  that  when  Jamea  F.  Byrnes 
was  anmlnted  Director  of  War  MobUttatlon 
to  puU  the  scattered  and  conflicting  ale- 
mente  together,  he  was  empowered  rather  aa 
a  Judge  over  disputes  than  as  a  direct  execu- 
tive, and  had  no  authority  to  oorract  weak- 
nesses of  administration  and  personnd  la 
the  several  tmlte  which  reported  their  dUtar- 
ences  to  him.  And  when  Mr.  Barueh  mad* 
his  propoaala  they  knew  1m  qwfce  with  tha 
voice  of  experiMxce,  and  that  every  crtUelam 
he  made  as  ita  errors  were  deveKqping  was 
proved  by  the  event. 

WAsmwo  BT  PArrauow 

Mr.  Barueh  himself  may  have  recalled 
something  said  to  him  by  Robnrt  P.  Patter- 
son after  Mr.  Patterson  became  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  In  July  1940.  "TWs,"  said 
Mr.  Patterson,  tracing  a  roundabout,  wavsr» 
Ing  line,  "Is  the  path  the  Oovemment  fol- 
lowed untu  It  reached  the  War  Industries 
Board  set-up  tmder  you  In  1018.  Must  we 
follow  It  all  over  agidn,  or  cant  we  proossd 
from  the  point  where  you  left  off?"  Cvents 
proved  the  question  purely  rhetorleal,  for 
that  Is  what  happened.  Mr.  Barueh's  at- 
tempt this  week  was  to  prevent  ita  happoi- 
ing  again. 

The  President,  his  message  to  Oongrcas 
having  eneotmtered  the  unexpected  counter- 
blast, stood  his  groimd.  however.  In  a  press 
conference  next  day  he  had  no  Intention,  he 
said,  of  saklng  even  for  stand-by  possession 
of  the  powers  enumerated  by  Mr.  Barueh  as 
essential  now.  But  he  repeated  he  would 
unhesitatingly  ask  for  any  and  more  If  and 
when  he  thought  he  needed  them. 

The  obvious  consequrace  wss  to  Isav* 
Mr.  Barueh's  program  In  ttte  inactive  reeord 
for  some  days  or  weAs  at  least.  Bat,  for  aU 
the  reasons  given  above,  the  obvhjui  did  not 
occur.  A  House  ootnmittee  laeked  only  ods 
vote  to  put  the  program  In  the  admlnistra- 
tKm's  pwtlal  moMllsatian  bin  the  day  after 
Mr.  Barueh  testified.  Strong  support  ap- 
peared in  the  Senate  committee,  and  leaders 
In  both  branches  who  nearty  always  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  President  gave  signs  oT 
uneasiness  over  the  limitations  at  his 
requests. 


PUTUKX 
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No  one  can  say  at  this  time  whether  tha 
astonishing  effect  Mr.  Barueh  _  created  will 
take  form  in  the  powers  prognun  in  ite  prss- 
ent  legislative  phaae.  No  one  can  say 
whethM'  before  that  phase  Is  ended  the 
President  himself  will  not  call  for  its  «at- 
panalon  in  the  dlrectlcm  to  which  the  wit- 
ness pointed.  But  if  the  war  footing  broad- 
ens, as  is  the  nature  of  such  activities  and 
as  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  the  Korean  baU 
tie  may  require  it  rapidly  to  do.  and  if  tha 
himian  failings  revealed  in  comparaWe  pe- 
riods ate  again  revealed.  It  Is  a  certainty  that 
more  and  stricter  controls  will  be  Imposed 
One  resson  for  thla— and  a  reassuring  rea- 
son— is  that  President  Truman  Is  a  better 
administrator  than  President  Roosevslt  and 
totally  undisposed  to  put  off  a  dsdalom  be- 
cause it  must  be  .^bold  and  call  for  heavy 
sacrifioss. 

Some  associatas  of  Mr.  Barudi  orsr  tha 
years  were  inclined  to  attrlbuta  part  at  tha 
eOect  he  mads  to  an  uneaany  acass  at 
timing.  However  that  may  be.  tba  effaet 
wss  prompt  sad  powerfuL  And  tt  ssanied  to 
indicate  that  onee  sgsin  tbe  ooimtry  Is  way 
ahead  at  tha  Govcrxunent  in  Its  sanas  oC 
reaUty. 


ASSOS 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

at  TXNNCBSn 

in  THE  SENATK  OP  THB  UIOTKD  STATIS 

Monday,  Jzdy  31  aegislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KKPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  ^  a«k 
usanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRS  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  ar- 
ticles by  Clarence  Streit.  editor  of  the 
magazine  Freedom  and  Union,  published 
at  700  Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C  and  author  of  Union  Now.  which 
hare  appeared  in  various  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  pointing 
up  the  urgent  lesson  which  I  find  Korea 
teaches,  namely,  that  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 57.  cannot  be  agreed  to  too  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD,  as  foUoiws: 

KouA's  Lcaaoi* 
(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 

Onc«  again  President  Truman  ba£  chosen 
tbe  courageous  course.  HU  Korean  policy 
dcMrre*  the  heartfelt  applause  of  all  who 
cherlah  Indlvldiul  freedom.  He  deserifee 
their  prayere  that  thla  time  he  may  have 
the  wisdom,  and  greater  coxirage,  that  are 
noedecl  to  win  a  decision,  not  just  another 
round. 

Por  yean  now  a  "still  small  voice."  as  Time 
put  It.  baa  warned  with  ever-rl&lng  strength 
that  ttaare  i.«  but  one  way  to  win  enduring 
peace.  That  Is  for  us  to  honor  our  own 
principles  of  liberty  and  federation  by  lead- 
ing the  donocracies  into  a  great  Atlantic 
Union  of  Free  lien,  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
eventual  world  federal  republic. 

Now  i>i''-i*»  has  given  the  lead  that  our 
own  FedenU  Union  should  have  given  long 
ago.  Wltto  only  one  dissenting  voice,  tlw 
senate  at  Ottawa,  after  much  debate,  has 
paaaal  Banatoar  Suler's  history-making  reso- 
iHtton.  «^""g  for  a  convention  of  the  seven 
•pcmson  €a  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  es- 
-pkwe  hew  far  they  can  apply  among  them, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  principles  of  Federal  Union. 

The  rceoiution  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  one  Introduced  in  Congress  July  26,  UH9, 
by  Senator  KiraiTvn  with  19  other  Senators. 
and  by  RepreaenUtlvea  Boocs.  Curr  Davis. 
jUBo,  Smatbsbs,  and  Waoswobth. 

There  Is  only  this  significant  difference. 
Instead  or  the  XTnlted  States  inviting  Canada. 
Britain.  France.  Belgium.  The  Netherlands. 
and  Losemburg  to  the  convention.  Canada 
would  invite  us  and  them  to  the  convention. 
But  the  resolution  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  cohost  with 
Canada,  and  Senator  Euler  has  ezpreased  the 
ardent  hope  that  the  United  SUtes  will  do 
this. 

We  cannot  rebuff  this  friendly,  neighborly 
nudge  In  an  hour  of  peril,  this  invitation  to 
return  to  our  greatest  days,  and  begin  nnltlng 
democratic  nations  on  the  federal  fotinda- 
tion  by  which  our  forefathers  first  united 
^mocratlc  state*. 

On  lune  ae.  a  few  days  before  Canada  acted, 
Vna  Clayton,  vice  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  CcMnmittee  which  Justice  Boberti 
heads,  and  fonner  ITnder  Secretary  of  State, 
triagr^bed  President  Truman.  Be  urged 
l>«wi  to  anawar  tbe  Kremlin's  Korean  mow 
by  w^<*^  this  Atlaatle  Uhtem  move. 

fi  niflil,  by  ■pewtlng  the  Atlantic  XTnioa 
reaoltitloB  ttmrai^  can  hearten  free  men 
vttb  tbe  vactade  of  the  United 


SUtes  and  Canada  leading  together,  both 
federal  union  sponsors  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
inviting  their  Buropeeji  cosponsors  to  explore 
with  them  federation  of  the  free.  The  New 
World  bidding  the  Old  to  Join  In  btiildlng 
the  truly  new  world  that  men  too  long  have 
merely  dreamed  of  building— what  a  sight 
for  tired  eyes! 

Let  us  fool  ourselves  no  longer.  So  far  we 
have  not  been  winning  endtirlng  peace,  but 
merely  time,  merely  months.  Each  bold  act 
the  President  has  taken  has  left  us  facing  a 
stii;  more  dangerous  choice  hardly  more  than 
a  yMU'  later. 

In  1947  we  faced  a  threat  that  we  could 
check  by  nonmllitary  aid.  In  1948-49  came 
a  threat  tiiat  we  needed  our  own  airpower  to 
check — but  could  check  without  bloodshed. 
And  now  in  1950  has  come  the  threat  that 
we  are  trying  at  present  to  check  by  waging 
war — police  war — against  a  puppet.  At  this 
rate  the  next  threat  wUl  leave  us  by  1952. 
engaged  in  world  war,  with  our  own  country 
a  bomblni;  target. 

We  are  losing,  not  winning  the  peace.  To 
win  It  we  need  the  greater  wisdom,  the  great- 
er courage  that  our  forefathers  showed  whe  i 
tLey  constituted  the  ar&t  union  of  the  free. 
Examine  the  record  more  closely. 
President  Truman  chose  the  courageous 
course  when  the  Kremlin  threatened  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947.  Impressive  success  was 
his  reward.  The  country  and  the  Congress 
followed  him — the  people  and  the  politicians 
who.  cautious  counsellors  had  said,  were  not 
ripe  for  daring  action.  Stalin  rocked  back  on 
his  heels.  Italy,  Prance,  all  western  Europe 
took  new  hearc.  The  time  favored  striking 
decisively  at  the  root  of  the  danger.  What 
was  it  used  for?  The  Marshall  plan.  That 
plan  was  put  forward  and  hailed  by  many  as 
a  decisive  blow.  Some  of  us  then  warned 
that,  with  all  its  obvious  merits,  it  was  only 
another  stopgap.  Events  have  proved  this 
true. 

Scon  the  Kremlin  faced  us  with  a  still  more 
dangerous  choice  by  blockading  our  part  of 
Berlm.  Again  President  Truman  chose  the 
courageous  course.  Again  astonishing  suc- 
cess rewarded  courage.  Again  the  time  fa- 
vored striking  a  decisive  blow.  And  again 
the  President  listened  to  the  cowardly  coun- 
sellors who  have  no  confidence  In  the  com- 
mon sense  and  courage  of  their  countrymen. 
Again  the  time  was  used  for  another  pu!l- 
the-punch  blow — the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Thus  we  have  reeled  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
from  threat  of  war  to  war  itself. 
Korea  now — Kansas  when? 
Let   us  fool   away   no   more   irretrievable 
time. 

Korea  proves  It  is  truer  now  than  It  was 
In  1938.    The  free  cannot  federate  too  soon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi  lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccrd. 
as  follows: 

VBROSS  FtOM  Japam 
It  Is  wdly  true,  among  nations  as  ammg 
individuals,  that  the  friends  of  yesterlay 
are  not  always  the  friends  of  today.  la 
compensation,  the  enemies  of  yesterday  may 
not  be  enemies  today.  Vice  President  Bark- 
lit,  receiving  a  delegation  of  60  Japai  ese 
officials,  businessmen,  and  labor  leacera. 
could  recall  a  long  period  of  peace  ind 
amity  that  preceded  the  recent  war  ind 
could  hope  for  another  such  period.  Che  ]iro 
Kurlyama,  member  of  the  Japanese  I  let. 
could  have  an  attentive  hearing  as  he  .old 
the  Senate  of  bis  regret  for  Japan's  big  mis- 
take and  his  recognition  of  American  for- 
giveness and  generosity.  All  this  In  W  ish- 
Ington.  D.  C.  on  July  28.  1950.  a  little  less 
than  5  years  after  the  atomic  bombs  fell  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

One  thinks  back  to  1943  and  one  th.nks 
ahead  to  some  date  not  yet  unveiled.  To 
btfrleud  the  Japanese  now.  to  hope  the  best 
f cr  them.  Is  not  to  condone  the  crimes  i  heir 
leaders  committed  in  their  name  and  vlth 
their  aid.  It  is  merely  to  make  clear  Jiat 
peace  and  good  will  can  return,  even  ifter 
the  most  terrible  evenU;  that  though  we 
must  continue  to  hate  the  evll-doer»— who 
could  without  shame  forgive  the  butcaers 
of  the  Nazi  Internment  camps?— we  kaow 
that  no  nation  is  beyond  redemption.  The 
word  "Rtisalan"  has  a  sinister  sound  f  c  ■  us 
today.  In  God's  good  time,  when  tot  ays 
shadow  has  passed  from  the  world.  It  nay 
have  a  pleasing  and  genial  sound. 

The  mayors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nn;;a>aki 
were  among  yesterday's  visitors.  If  they 
felt  that  they.  too.  had  something  to  for  clve 
they  had  achieved  that  miracle.  For  a  no- 
meut  one  could  see  out  of  the  present  d  rk- 
ness  Into  the  yeais  when  all  men  maj  be 
brothers. 


^^sitorf  Froai  Japaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  Nxw  jxxsrr 

IN  TBS  SEMATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

MoTtday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  19S0 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres  • 
ident.  on  Saturday,  July  29.  1950,  there 
app€»etred  In  the  New  Y<M-k  Times  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Visitors  From  Japan." 
This  editorial,  in  a  very  fine  way,  inter- 
preto  the  qrirlt  of  the  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  oo  Friday  last  of  our  dls- 
ttnsuldied  riaHUun  from  Japan.  I  ask 
xumnlmoui  copgent  that  the  editorial  be 
inrlnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 


Kansas  City  Vote  Frands  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missotru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  if 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unin- 
imous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  'Vote  Friud 
Echo,"  which  appeared  In  the  Kaiisas 
City  Star  of  July  20.  1950. 

The  theft  of  the  ballots  constituing 
the  evidence  of  the  notorloas  Kansas 
City  vote  frauds  In  19A6  is  a  key  case. 
Subsequent  crimes  like  the  recent  kil  iing 
of  Binagglo  and  Gargotta  show  hat 
clean  elections  are  the  foundation  of  law 
and  order. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  the  ilen- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  LMi*.  TcbeyI. 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Crime  In- 
vestigating Committee,  has  underu  ken 
to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  imioly 
alliance  between  crime  and  politics  in 
Kaiisas  City.  The  people  of  Missouri 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  efforts. 
I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  further  hear- 
ings planned  for  Kansas  City,  this  wi  :ked 
combination  of  politics  and  the  ucder- 
world,  under  the  inglorious  tutelaie  of 
the  Pendergast  machine,  will  be  br)ken 
forever. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou, 
as  follows: 

VoTC  nuTio  IcBo — Semato*  Tobtt  Bkustib 
Biwaooio  Slatxmo  I*  LnvKzo  to  1M7  Bal- 
lot Tama    A  Cau.  *o  PaKocaaaar — Haw 
HAMnKZBB   LBunLAToa   Wamts   To   Talk 
OvB  flavsaAL  TBntoa  Wrrw  Faction  Hbad 
Senator  CsAaLa  W.  Toasr.  a  member  ct 
the  Kefauver  investlgattac  committee,  aald 
today  he  want*  to  question  Jaoe*  M.  Pen- 
dergast. 

Tbe  New  Bampahlre  Republican  conduct- 
ed a  briefing  session  which  followed  the 
morning's  crime  hearings  hen.  at  wbich 
Henry  McKlsaick.  Blnafl^o's  rigbt-band  man 
In  his  rise  to  political  power,  and  Edward 
(Eddie  Spite)  Oeadchey.  race-wire  Xront  man 
for  Blnaggio,  were  called  ••  wltneaaea. 

■mX  HAS  LEADS 

During  tbe  briefing.  Senator  Tosrr  said : 
"I  want  a  chance  to  examine  Mr.  Pendsr- 
gMt.    I've  got  questions  I  want  to  ask  him 
which  I  believe  may  be  very  material  and 
I've  got  several  leads." 

Senator  TOBST,  a  long-time  critic  ot  tbe 
Investigation  into  the  ballot  theft,  was  asked 
If  that  was  the  subject  about  which  be  de- 
sired to  ({uestion  Pendergast. 

"I  want  to  aak  him  about  several  tbings." 
the  Senator  replied. 

He  asserted  he  believes  there  "U  a  very 
definite  oonnecUon  between  tbe  Blnaggio 
thing  ( the  murder  last  AprU  of  Blnaggio  and 
Charles  Gargotu)  and  tbe  stolen  ballots." 

n.  believe,"  he  said,  "we  will  prove  this  be- 
fore we  get  through.  Somebody  knew  the 
ballou  proved  somebody  was  guilty  of  vote 
fraud." 

Senator  Tobey  said  tbat  the  baUot  thsft 
was   the   sort   of   thing   which   would   lead 
Pravda.    Russian    Communist    party    organ 
to  declare.  "Comrades,  this  is  America." 
czFtaasBs  his  alasm 
•njniat  we  need  In  this  country  is  some 
righteous  Indignation,"  he  continued.    "Tills 
is  one  of  the  moet  Tlciotis  things  in  America." 
Referring  to  the  morning's  witnesses.  Sena- 
tor Toorr  said  that  Blnaggio  apparently  bad 
been  the  "tutelary  deity"  of  Spits. 

He  said  Spitz  had  testifted  as  to  the  opera- 
tion here  of  a  race  news  distributing  com- 
pany, with  the  Information  coming  from 
"the  new  Capone  fang  in  Chicago." 

Senator  Tosrr  asserted  that  he  bad  asked 
Spits  If  the  witness  were  apprehensive  if  he 
"would  be  the  ne«t"  person  to  fall  before 
gangland  bullets. 

•The  witness  made  no  response."  Senator 
Tosrr  relsted.  "but  I  could  see  be  was 
troubled  by  the  thought." 

The  legislator  said  one  of  the  things  In  tbe 
teetlmony  of  Spits  which  had  interested  him 
moet  was  the  recital  of  how  he  negotiated  to 
buy  half  Intereet  In  a  gambling  place  for 
$30,000  and  then  "got  some  other  suckers  to 
put  up  the  $30,000." 

IOWA  DEAL  IXrXXSMCI 

That  apparently  was  a  reference  to  Spita 
buying  into  tbe  Stork  club  at  CoimcU  Bluffs. 
Iowa. 

Senator  Tobbt  said  Spita  also  dcacrlbed  bis 
operation  of  five  or  six  other  gambling  places. 

"He  admitted  be  was  sshsmed  of  himself.'* 
Senstcr  Toarr  said,  "but  said  that  when  be 
got  out  of  the  war  he  wanted  to  make  some 
essy  money." 

The  Senator  said  McKisslck's  appolntmant 
was  of  no  great  importance. 

"He  is  Just  what  hs  looks  like."  Senator 
ToBXT  said.  "Just  Ug,  good-naturad.  ol  no 
deep  Ideals  or  prlnc^lss  of  glory,  who  has 
been  In  polltlca." 

He  said  IfcKlsiick  had  VoM  at  going  to  sea 
Gov.  Vorreat  eoUth  oo  several  occisslons  and 
at  wnlng  the  "taa  board  to  gst  favors  doos." 

Tumlag  io  the  lAtwitlon  In 
tor 


"Who  Is  rwnnlag  tl^  countrf  snywayf 
Our  children  must  be  brought  uv  to  acespt 
tbe  Ideals  of  decency  and  good  cUiasnship. 
There  are  generations  growing  or  to  baUsva 
that  this  crowd  Is  the  nwrn  la  Kansas  C^ty." 


A  BLOT  Olf  HATKIW 

Going  back  to  tbe  ballot  thtft.  I>e  said: 

"This  Is  a  blot  on  th«  escutchet  n  not  only 
of  Kansas  City  bit  at  the  wbole  United 
States.  This  country  is  too  big  o  let  them 
get  away  with  It." 

After  tbe  brlefijig  session  the  committee 
went  back  to  work,  calling  in  £ii«id&n  B. 
Fsrrell,  former  police  commlssicner  and  a 
Federal  narcotics  agent. 

Senator  Tosar  and  the  eommttee  chair- 
man. Senator  Bsm  KarAUVia.  bed  liuichson 
with  tbe  Jimlor  chamber  of  comoMsrce  at  tbe 
Hotel  Prealdeut.  Senator  Ksriuvia  and 
most  of  bis  staff  were  to  leave  by  {dane  for 
Washington  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Tobet.  however,  sold  be  thought 
he  would  stay  on  in  Kansas  City  for  a  while. 
He  did  not  ssy  for  how  long. 

"I  Just  want  to  get  better  acquainted 'with 
Kansas  City."  be  said. 

The  committee  plans  to  return  to  Kansas 
City  for  further  hearings,  for  wtich  no  date 
has  been  set.  If  Pendergast  U  called  upon  to 
testify,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  at  later 
hearings. 


Thkf  t  To  ReoMBbtr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMilRKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  penhstlvahia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  19.''l959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  today  with  the  Korean  criaia 
and  for  that  reason  there  are  many 
things  the  American  people  should 
remember. 

Editor  Herman  Reifsnyder.  of  the  Al- 
toona  Mirror.  Altoona.  Pa.,  wrate  a  very 
timely  editorial  on  the  subject.  Things 
To  Remember. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thtwos  To  RncBMBEa 

Not  even  a  confirmed  optimlsi:  win  deny 
that  m'och  of  the  news  we  are  getting  these 
days  is  bad  news.  Reverses  a&eld  In  Korea 
are  not  the  most  significant  portions  of  the 
bad  news,  although  they  are  gettl:ig  the  most 
attention  from  our  headlines  and  oommenta* 
tors. 

The  really  bad  news  Is  tbat  once  again 
America  has  been  caught  sadly  unprepared 
for  war  despite  assurance  from  tlioee  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  to  the  contrary.  As  taz- 
peyers  we  have  been  paying  for  preparedness, 
but  evidently  we  have  not  been  getting  full 
▼alue  lor  oxir  money.  Once  agstin  American 
boys  have  been  sent  Into  action  against  un- 
believable odds.  If  reports  reaching  us  from 
the  front  are  true,  they  have  not  had  enough 
potent  weapotxs  or  snoogb  aoLSunltion  to 
do  the  Job  expected  of  them. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  send  troops  Into  action 
In  instiffldent  strength  to  meet  the  thrusU 
of  the  enemy;  It  Is  even  worse  vhen  they  do 
not  have  the  neoesssry  arms  aiid  ammuni- 
tion to  make  It  a  fair  light.  If  the  American 
people  arc  In  an  Indigo  mood  itere  U  plenty 
of  raason  for  It.  The  waifc-and-sBe  attittide 
that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  thoee  In 
high  places  does  not  rest  easily  with  the 
mothers  and  fathers  who  hsiw  boys  over 
there  or  boys  who  ml^t  aooci  find  them- 
selves over  there. 

Inapt  dvlllaa  leadtxshlp  Bscns  to  be  at  the 
•pes  ot  the  preasot  proUem.    It  la  hard  to 


bsUeve  UMt  a  BsUltary  ImmIw  at  tba  stetiM 
ct  Oan.  Douglaa  MarAvtltmr  hsa  bsBB  da* 
c*lved  by  the  purely  military  sspacto  ct  the 
situation. 

As  on  previous  oocasiaBs  when  top  driUan 
brass  has  been  gtdlty  of  poor  teadsrahlp. 
Washington  te  preparing  to  haad  oat  the 
penalties  to  Americans  In  all  watta  at  Ufa. 
Strtagcnt  rsgulatloos  will  be  pwehad  opoB  «s 
by  the  pUnaers  to  eover  up  for  thalr  own 
mlsUkes.  If  we  stand  for  it. 

Kew^iaper  readers  can  remember  without 
too  mvtdn  effort  the  gallant  effort  aoada  by 
stone  at  our  trained  military  men  to  ta^p 
the  public  lafonnsd  as  to  bobw  basic  naads 
for  global  dsfmse.  Sevaral  prominent  naval 
leaders  were  aevardy  pwsaliasd  for  having 
eqtreassd  their  hooest  opinloBS.  It  seems  to 
us  that  some  way  should  be  dsvlaad  to  paoal- 
Ize  the  ctvUlan  leaders  who  mafes  sneh  tragle 
wrong  gusssas.  Certainly  they  shoidd  not  be 
rvtalned  to  high  attoa  any  knaar  than  neo- 


The  money  supposedly  saved  at  the  (  _ 
of  military  prspwadnass  aasBss  to  ham  basn 
qwot  for  oChar  proJacU.  Whathar  or  not 
theae  proJecU  were  In  the  latereat  of  tlia 
coimtry  as  a  whcde  Is  a  moot  gnsatlon,  Boaae 
of  the  money  st  least  was  apant  oa 
rather  espenalva  trips  whldi  ws 
nonpoUtlcal  in  thstr  purpoaa. 

R^xirts  fran  Waafalngtaa  say  that 
tors  who  have  access  to  confidential 
mony  on  Korea  bafwe  the  tBansta  Aiasad 
Sarrleee  Ooromlttae  are  appancd  by  what  ttaay 
have  learned.  It  may  not  be  tha  proper  tlma 
for  this  inf onnatlon  to  be  made  pobUe,  bvi 
certainly,  ones  the  military  crisis  has  passed. 
the  American  voters  shrmld  bs  gtvan  aa 
honest  seooontlng  ss  to  what  raiOly  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  %  asonths  In  Bona. 

It  might  be  weU  to  essmlne  earsCuUy  tte 
doeummts  psrtalnlng  to  the  amertean  wltl^ 
drawal  from  Korsa  btfore  that  thaa.  It  win 
be  very  interesting  to  know  what  State  De- 
partment tdvisers  cuutrtbutad  that  advtoa 
to  our  over-all  far  eaatsra  strategy. 

American  votsrs  might  waU  laoaA  an  ta- 
veetigatlon  of  their  own  af tar  tha  . 
bad  news  has  bsan  turned  Into  good 
thanks  to  the  ABisrlean  troops  and  i^M 
initiative  at  heme.  They  mlgbt  Invasttgato 
thoroughly  the  handling  at  oaonay  aairusCcd 
In  their  slactwl  idVlsls  It  asaas  laaaoaahla 
to  ssk  why  ws  sra  not  better  prapawd  to  ma^ 
this  emergency  when  wa  have  beaa  paylaf 
tha  highcat  pme*nins  tazas  la  Uatory. 

The  old  cry  of  "not  changing  horses  In  tha 
^MA\»  ot  tbs  stiaam"  la  llktfy  to  be  heard 
agsin  when  these  people  who  have  baaa 
spending  oar  money  without  gatttng  laaoUa 
era  rrnH*****—  for  pataUe  oSoaa.  It  asl^t 
be  well  to  renksosbsr  at  tlMit  ttma  that  na- 
tions aa  ^nil  as  people  ean  go  brafca  by  con- 
tlnuaUy  backing  a  hoBse  that  never  seams 
to  win.  Om  armed  men  have  won  tha  wars. 
The  horsM  that  doat  want  to  ha  changad 
In  the  middle  of  tha  stream  seam  to  Oa 
oppoaad  to  wlanlng  us  anytldng  at  the  paaoe 


Above  aU.  our  leaders  should  ba  lostructad 
not  to  make  secret  peace  pacts  cr  agreamanta 
of  any  aort.   We  cannot  afford  another  Yalta. 


Total 


EXTENSION  OF  T?BMARK8 

-    or 

HOW.  ESTO  KFADVER 

IN  TBI  SERATB  Of*  THE  URriVU  STATES 

Mottdmg,  Jttig  SS  (levteicKw  day  d/ 
Thursday.  July  29),  1950 

ICr.  KKPAUVER.     Mr.  Frsgident»  I 
uk  imanlmoui  ooosant  to  bavt  pcioted 


•i^ 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  excel- 
lent editorial  enUUed  "We  Must  Have 
Total  Preparedness."  which  appeared  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  on 
July  18  last,  setting  forth  with  splendid 
logic  the  reasons  why  we  should  have  full 
preparedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wb  livst  Havx  Total  Pskparedness 

Sad  and  bitter  is  the  Korean  news.  The 
Aim  River  defense  line  has  been  smashed. 
Tne  big  transport  center  of  Taejon  has  been 
abandoned  and  new  withdrawals  are  under 
way.  The  beat  that  numerically  inferior  and 
poorly  equipped  American  troops  covUd  do 
was  not  enough:  it  was  far  from  enough. 

The  reality  of  that  lack  applies  In  even 
greater  measure  to  everything  being  done 
to  meet  the  danger  of  total  Communist 
agsresslon. 

The  danger  Is  great  In  the  extreme.  It  ts 
present  and  It  will  grow  worse  before  It  les- 
sens— if  It  does. 

It  can  be  overcome  only  through  Immedi- 
ate total  preparedness. 

President  Truman  will  send  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  tomorrow  (Wednesday) 
covering  needs  as  he  and  his  advisers  view 
them. 

We  hope  he  wlU  ask  for  total  mobUisatlon 
powers  and  that  he  will  direct  the  Nation 
to  go  Into  ail-out  war  production  now.  A 
limited  mobilisation  such  as  Washington  has 
been  talking  about  wUl  not  be  enough.  Any 
limitation  on  the  quality  and  extent  of  prep- 
aration will  be  an  InvltaUon  to  actual  inva- 
sion and  national  catastrophe. 

This  is  no  "scare  cry."  The  President 
knows,  the  combined  ciiiefs  know,  and  his 
Cabinet  know  that  the  United  States  is  In 
greater  danger  now  than  it  ever  has  been 
before  in  all  iU  hUtory. 

That  Is  not  the  type  of  challenge  to  be 
met  by  pusay-f opting  or  wiahfiU  thinking. 
There's  already  been  too  much  of  that  and 
an  overabtmdance  of  infinitely  bad  guess- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  of  our  top  poliUcal 
and  military  leaders. 

Let  us  have  no  more  trial  balloons  on  pre- 
paredness. Let's  not  invoke  limited  mobU- 
laatlon  now  when  the  White  House  knows 
that  total  mobilizaUon  U  inevitable.  The 
people   have   been   kidded   about   that   too 

long. 

Give  them  the  raw  truth  and  the  people 
will  go  along — all  the  way.  Personal  and 
economic  sacriflcee  are  not  new  to  them. 

The  National  Guard  and  Organised  Re- 
serves should  be  activated  without  deUy. 

Vast  naval  fleets  must  be  recommlssioned. 
The  wraps  must  be  taken  off  armored  equip- 
ment stored  at  tank  and  armored  vehicle  de- 
pots. Arsenals  and  ordnance  depoU  must 
be  operated  on  war  basis. 

Industry  must  be  geared  to  produce  what- 
ever wUl  be  needed  to  support  aU-out  offen- 
sive or  defensive  operations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Curb*  will  be  neeeeaary  on  credit  and 
materials.  Inflationary  buying  must  be 
checked.  Control  thinking  and  planning  will 
have  to  bear  In  mind  that  wage  and  price 
increases  baget  In  kind  and  that  it  would 
not  take  long  for  an  intolerable  economic 
situation  to  develop. 

The  mMuis  for  establlstainf  all  necessary 
controls  must  be  at  band. 

Tottl  pr«par«(UMse  by  no  means  Jttsttflea 
total  spcndlnf-aa-usual.  Peacetime  public 
^rorka  q)«ndliiff  abould  be  tossed  out  the 
window  forthwith  and  construction  per- 
mitted only  on  thoee  projects  related  to  tba 
P^gpia'a  mtwtj  and  Isamadlate  economic  well- 
betnf. 

Pet  proJacU  sbould  ba  out  "for  the  dura- 
ttoa"  and  no  new  worfc  which  can  be  de- 
farrad  atumid  ba  \indartaken. 


New  Armed  Forces  expenditures  are  going 
to  run  into  many  billions.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  tax  Increases.  The  people  who  have 
to  foot  the  bills  will  not  look  with  favor  on 
needless  and  extravagant  domestic  expendi- 
tures m  any  domestic  field  not  v.ar-related. 
Tne  Korean  situation  Is  the  cue  for  critical 
reexamination  of  funds  allocation  in  the  en- 
tire public  works  field.  This  has  become  a 
war  year  as  well  as  a  political  campaign  year. 
Internal  security  is  a  major  phase  of  total 
preparedness.  American  Communists  are  (to- 
Ing  all-out  in  efforts  to  thwart  mobilization 
ef!orts.  They'll  spy  and  sabotage  wherever 
thev  can. 

The  President  must  have  at  hand  the  au- 
thority which  will  enable  the  Federal  Bureau 
or  Investigation  to  launch  Its  long  and  metic- 
ulously planned  internal  enemy  round-up. 

Stronger  alien-control  laws  are  needed. 
Dangerous.  dcporUble  aliens  who  are  on  the 
loose  because  Communist  nations  of  origin 
will  not  accept  them  must  be  placed  where 
they  can  do  this  country  no  harm. 

Internal  security  requires  a  new  and  com- 
pletely hard-boiled  attitude  where  spies, 
traitors  and  saboteurs  are  concerned. 

As  the  commercial  Appeal  sees  it— and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  outspolcen  op- 
ponents of  the  world  Communist  trend— a 
grave  national  emergency  exists.  It  should 
so  be  declared. 

Official  guessing  has  been  bad  in  the  Ko- 
rean situation  from  the  start.  Piecemeal 
measures  have  been  made  vain  and  costly 
substitutes  for  totality. 

The  blood  of  American  dead  is  on  the  hand 
of  the  equivocators.  the  compromisers  and 
the  business-as-usual  poUtlcos. 

The  American  people  were  told  that  the 
trooos  could  and  would  hold  the  natural 
barrier  which  was  the  Kum  River  line  when 
those  who  fed  -.s  that  sort  of  cruel  and 
ghastly  pap  knew  that  it  Just  couldn't  be. 

For  everything  tragic  which  has  happened 
there  has  been  a  pat  answer  or  explanation. 
Defeat  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  orderly  withdrawal. 

The  pap-feeders  know  that  every  foot  of 
ground  lost  has  got  to  be  retaken  and  that 
the  price  for  retaking  Is  going  to  be  American 
lives  and  a  Uemendous  amount  of  American 
equipment.  It  wUl  not  be  done  on  a  limited- 
mobilization  basis. 

Adequate  training  and  equipment  and  the 
proper  type  of  skilled  command  leadersnlp 
alone  can  keep  casualties  at  minimum  and 
hasten  combat  successes.  Total  preparedness 
means  saving  the  lives  of  combat  Individuals. 
It  Is  the  man  in  the  line  we  have  chiefly 
In  mind  now  and  he's  the  lad  In  the  air  and 
on  and  under  the  sea.  He's  the  brave  and 
lonely  soldier  in  the  trench. 

He's  the  American  fighting  man  dolna:  a 
dirty  Job  about  which  he  has  no  choice.  He's 
entitled  to  support  In  overwhelming  strength. 
He  has  a  right  to  everything  which  will  In- 
crease his  efficiency  and  his  chances  for 
survival. 

It  is  time  to  give  it  to  him  even  If  it 
takes  the  shirts  off  our  backs. 


StatemcBt  Before  the  United  SUtes 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  laformation 
Re  Rke  a«d  Safu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOOISUMA 

ZM  TBZ  H008I  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVXS 

Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD.  at  the  request  of  many  interested 
parties.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  statement  which  I  made  on 
June  9.  1950.  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  at  hearings  on 
that  date  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed negotiations  with  17  nations  re- 
garding tariff  agreements  respecting 
su-iar  and  the  effect  that  any  tampering 
with  these  agreements  at  this  time  might 
have  with  respect  to  rice  and  other  com- 
modities, particularly  with  reference  to 
our  agreements  with  Cuba  and  other 
co'jntries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  submitting  this  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  for  Re- 
ciprocity I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I 
prefaced  my  remarks  by  giving  credit 
to  the  Unitec*  States  Cuban  Sugar  Coun- 
cil; the  State  Department:  the  Com- 
merce Dapartment;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  the  Tariff  Commission;  and 
others,  in  assisting  me  and  furnishing 
most  of  the  material  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  this  statement. 

I  also  desire  to  state  that  Representa- 
tives BoGGs  and  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  also 
appeared  at  this  same  hearing  and  made 
statements  which  are  of  record  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  trust  that  the  present 
existing  arrangements  with  Cuba  will  not 
be  disturbed,  for  30  to  do  would  disrupt 
and  have  dire  effect  upon  many  of  our 
industries. 
Statement  or  Henrt  D.  Lascade.  Ji..  Urrrrn) 

ST.^TES    REPaESENTATIVE,    SEVEKTH    DISTRICT. 

THE  State  or  Loxjisiana.  Concerning  the 
United  States  Tarut  on  Sugar   and  the 

PRErKaENTIAL     RATE     FOR     CtTBAN     SUGAR     IN 

Connection  With  the  Proposed  Negotia- 
tions WrrH  17  Nations  at  Torqo.^y,  Eng- 
land 

This  statement  is  submitted  In  response  to 
an  announcement  by  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  that  public  hearings 
will  be  held,  beginnliig  May  24,  1950.  on  all 
phases  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations  at 
Toiquay.  England,  with  17  nations,  etc. 
The  committees  announcement  states: 
•In  the  case  of  each  article  In  the  list 
with  respect  to  which  the  corresponding 
product  of  Cuba  Is  subject  to  preferen^iial 
treatment,  the  negotiations  referred  to  w:U 
Involve  the  elimination,  reductioa.  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  preference,  perhaos  v.Uh  an 
adjustment  or  specification  at  the  rate  ap- 
plicable  to   the   product   of   Cuba.  " 

This  argument  is  made  and  filed  in  behaf 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  largest  rice-pro- 
ducing district  In  the  United  States,  and  In 
oppoeltion  to  the  disturbing  or  tampering 
with  the  mutually  beneficial  economic  and 
political  relationships  existing  between  the 
United  States  rice  Industry  and  Cuba  from 
the  preferential  tariff  rates  granted  to  each 
other  on  a  large  scale  ever  since  the  Reci- 
procity Convention  t)etween  the  two  coun- 
tries became  effective  In  December  1903.  In 
support  of  this  position.  I  wish  to  read  In  the 
RscoaD  the  following  letter  from  my  constit- 
uents, the  Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.. 
Inc..  of  Abbeville,  La.,  dated  June  1.  li)30. 
and  signed  by  Frank  A.  Oodchaux.  chair- 
man, as  follows: 

LotnsuMA  State  Rice  llnxtMO  Co..  Inc., 

Abbfvillr.  La..  June  I.  1950. 
Hon.  HnrtT  DoumiQvz  Labcaoc.  Jr., 
Home  of  Repretentativei, 
Washington,  D    C. 
Dear  8n:  I  understand  that  hearings  are 
now  on  the  way  before  the  committee  for    ^ 
reciprocity  agreements  and  that  certain  Oov- 
ernment  officials  are  considering  eliminating 
the  Cuban  sugar  tariff  preferential  of  12^ 
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cents  and  that  Caban  n<lkial»  are  very  much 
dlsttubed.  Our  company  and  all  who  are  In- 
terested In  the  rloe  industry  In  tills  country 
Including  farmers  who  grow  rice,  are  very 
much  Interested  in  maintaining  our  tariff 
preferential  on  rice  In  Cuba. 

Cuba  Imports  approximately  bfiOOjOOO  bags 
of  rice  annually  and  because  of  the  tariff 
preferential  enjoyed  by  this  country  over  rice 
shipped  Into  Cuba  from  the  Orient  and  from 
South  American  countries,  we  have  been 
getting  the  greater  portion  of  this  business 
diulng  the  past  few  years.  As  you  know,  our 
rice  production  In  the  Unltf;!  States  has  In- 
creased tremendously.  Bven  with  moving 
around  5.000,000  pockets  annually  to  Cuba, 
we  are  now  faced  with  a  large  rice  sur{dus. 
If  we  should  lose  all  or  any  larger  part  of 
Cuba's  rice  Import  requirements,  U  would  be 
disastrous. 

Also,  the  Cuban  Ocvemment  Is  now  en- 
couraging rice  growing  by  their  own  farmers. 
This  Is  a  threat  to  our  rice  business  in  that 
country.  They  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Ciiban  rice  ctilture  and  any  unneces- 
sary antagonism  on  the  part  ctf  our  Govern- 
ment officials  could  easily  Increase  their  ef- 
forts toward  growing  their  requirements  In 
rice. 

A  very  large  portion  of  your  constituents  In 
Louisiana  have  a  vital  Interest  in  retaining 
profitable  outlets  for  as  much  rice  as  possi- 
ble. Cuba  Is  the  only  large  export  market  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  we  need  their 
rice  business  badly.  We  cannot  compete 
with  rice  grown  In  the  Orient  on  a  low-wage 
baels  unless  we  have  an  adequate  tariff  pref- 
erential, and  we  are  afraid  that  If  we  remove 
Cuba's  preferential  on  sugar,  they  may  re- 
taliate by  removing  our  preferential  on  rice. 
We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  look  into  this 
question  seriouaiy  and  make  rure  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  endanger  our  Cuban  rice  btisl- 


Siucerely. 


FXAHK  A.  GoocHstnc. 

CHairffuin. 


Also  a  telegram  dated  Lake  Charles.  La., 
June  8,  1S>50,  signed  by  Homer  Brtnkley. 
General  Uanager,  the  American  Rice  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  Association,  as  follows: 

Lakx  Chaslss.  La..  June  8,  1959. 
Congressman  Hknxt  D.  Labcaoe.  jr.. 
Hou-te  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

We  request  that  3^u  present  our  views  set 
forth  herein  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Iniormatlon.  Our  association  represents 
producers  of  approximately  one-half  of  the 
rice  crop  grown  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  We 
are  deeply  disturbed  over  the  uncertainty 
and  Instability  in  our  industry  and  In  Cut>a 
resulting  from  repeated  reopenlnfr  of  the  his- 
toric policy  of  mutual  tariff  preference  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  groimded  as  It  Is  In 
mutual  benefiu  to  hundreds  of  commodities 
in  b-th  countries  and  a  four  hundred  mll- 
llon  dollar  Umted  States  export  business  to 
Cuba.  The  policy  has  woried  for  half  a  cen- 
tury and  to  bring  It  under  periodic  review 
with  Its  rectirrtng  threat  of  disaster  to  a 
vast  number  of  producers  is  a  disservice  to 
both  countries. 

Eimlnatlon  or  reduction  of  the  tariff  pref- 
erential on  Cuban  sugar  might  weU  serve 
as  a  precedent  and  be  a  first  step  toward 
downward  adjustments  at  the  Cuban  sugar 
quoU.  If  this  should  hsppen  there  would 
Inevitably  be  tragle  repercussions  In  this 
cotmtry.  since  our  own  rice  quota  in  Cuba 
would  unquestionably  be  slmUarly  rsdtieed. 

The  United  State*  rle*  indtistry  dependa 
upon  Cuba  as  a  staady  and  dependaWe  — r- 
ket  for  about  ona-fourtli  of  amr  entlra  crop. 
It  Is  the  only  reliable  export  marfcat  for  our 
rice  in  tha  entire  world.  If  the  prsCanntlal 
treatmtnt  graatad  Cuba,  and  partlcularty 
Cuban  sugar,  la  radooed  w«  can  be  rara  of 
ilka  traatmest  on  tha  part  ct  Cuba  aSeettaff 
Unltad  States  rice.  This  would  brine  us  ta 
dliact  price  eoapatltUm  with  Asiatic  rtea. 


Tha  cuiicut  support  prtea  ptograin  tan  thia 
eooatry  eatablMMS  a  firm  prlc*  •tnieture  at 

levels  which  renders  our  industry  complete 
helpless  to  mast  this  eompctltloii.  The  ody 
alternative  would  b*  to  dump  an  ever  grow- 
ing surpltis  on  the  Oonunodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration. In  turn  tha  only  altemaUve  to 
such  dumping  would  be  rigid  marketlBg 
quotas  In  order  to  reduce  our  production  by 
an  amotmt  which  could  oonoelvably  be  men 
than  one-fourth  of  our  present  acreage, 
which  would  spen  disaster  to  rloe  producers 
of  this  country. 

Under  recurring  threats  of  war  tWs  coun- 
try needs  more  than  ever  to  consolidate  our 
position  In  Cuba.  This  means  we  must  take 
no  chance  of  'jannaging  the  Cuban  sugar  In- 
dustry. In  ttim  rice  Is  of  growing  import- 
ance in  the  United  States.  Southeast  Asia 
has  always  been  the  rice  bowl  of  the  world. 
Today  it  Is  the  hot  spot  of  the  world.  For 
many  years  rice  has  been  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  strategic  crops.  'With  oxir  deterio- 
rating position  In  Asia  rice  produced  In  the 
western  hemisphere  and  particularly  In  this 
cotmtry  assumes  a  degree  of  Importance 
greater  than  it  has  ever  heretofore  known. 
We  cannot  afford  to  so  deplete  our  produc- 
tion facilities  by  sharp  and  needless  meas- 
ures of  artificial  curtailment  that  our  in- 
dustry may  not  adequately  serve  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency  Just  as  we  served  In  both 
World  Wars. 

Hoicks  L.  BanrKLxr, 
General    Manager.    American    Bice 
Grotcera   Cooperative  Association. 

The  Louisiana  SUte  Rice  lilUlng  Oompany, 
Inc.,  and  the  American  Rice  Growers  Coop- 
erative Association,  both  <HMrate  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana.  Arkansaa,  and  Texaa. 
and  are  reputed  to  be  the  largest  growers, 
millers,  and  exporters  of  rice  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  In  Louisiana  and  the 
Seventh  Congreealonal  District. 

Cuba  was  the  first  nation  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  the  Redjmxal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  at  1934  and  has  continued  to  co- 
operate with  this  country  In  encotnaglng 
trade  between  the  two  nations  by  am«id- 
ments  to  the  original  agreement  and  by  Join- 
ing with  the  United  States  in  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Reciprocal 
tariff  preferences  have  constituted  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  all  these  agreementa. 

"there  are  many  reasons  why  theee  tariff 
preferenc<?s  should  be  continued. 

President  Harry  S.  Tnnnan,  In  addressing 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  en  April  19,  19*8, 
the  anniversary  of  Cuba's  liberation,  said: 

"I  believe  that  few  nations  of  differing 
languages  and  culttires  have  drawn  so  close- 
ly together  during  the  last  50  years,  freely 
and  without  duress,  as  have  Cuba  and  the 
Unltad  States.  Trade  between  the  two  na- 
tions has  li.Lcrea£ed  steadily  in  volume  and 
m  Importance.  Although  our  two  countrias 
are  separated  by  cmly  00  miles  of  water,  and 
vary  greatly  In  siae  and  strength,  they  col- 
laborate harmoniously  on  a  baals  of  equal 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  action. 
This  relationship  provides  living  proof  of 
the  ability  of  nations  great  and  small  to 
live  In  peace  and  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit* 
of  commercial  and  cultural  exchange." 

President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  In  re- 
queuing approval  of  a  new  treaty  with  Cuba 
on  May  29,  1994.  said: 

tJor  relations  with  COba  have  been  and 
mtart  always  ha  especlaHy  dose.  They  «» 
based  not  only  upon  geographical  proximity, 
but  Ilkewlae  upon  tha  fact  that  Araeriean 
blood  was  shed  as  well  M  Cuban  blood  to  gain 
the  liberty  at  the  Cuban  people  and  to  ••- 
tabllsh  the  BeptibUc  of  CUba  as  an  tad*« 
pendent  power  in  the  family  of  nations." 
UMa  o»  coBAV  Tsanrr  rtttmwwoALB  wow 

MBIOUH.T  avfBCT  uKiiBB  asatss  iifoaTa 

Badneli^  «w  aUmlnatli^  ths  Dnltod  Bti^aa 
tartfl  prafcrantial  for  Outaan  mat/u  would 


ba  injorloua  to  the  aeonoBy  of  Ooba,  wMch 
is  Iwv*ly  dependent  oai  Its  sogar  tsdartry, 
and  them  la  every  reason  to  brieve  that 
Cuba  would  objaet  ■troagiy  to  any  Mch  ae- 
tlon,  as  tt  did  at  tba  Aanecy  Oonftvanoe  hi 
IMS. 

R  would  b*  only  natural  for  CBba  to  ra- 
apood  by  taking  tha  neoeasary  Maps  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Itattb  and  Ttade 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  prsfsraMm  tn  tta 
tariffs  aa  Unltad  Statm  prodocta. 
tkm  would  be  certain  to  have  a 
effaet  upon  United  SUtes  exports  to  Citfia. 

Salea  of  rlee  to  Cuba  tai  I9tt  amountad  to 
6824100,000  pounds,  S^  thncs  tb*  annual 
avarage  for  1636-40.  They  war*  aqttal  to 
about  as  percent  of  this  country's  total 
rice  crop  and  sa  percent  of  total  rlea  ax- 
porta.  Rice  productian  in  TUas.  looi- 
slana.  Art-nnriT.  and  Califomla,  the  four 
Sate*  prodoclng  vlrtaally  the  *atlw  Unltad 
States  rice  crop,  lias  Inoaaaad  aboot  60  per- 
cent ttOBX  Its  1936-40  average.  Incraaaed 
sales  to  Cuba  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
tht«  expaiulon.  and  maintenance  of  tha  high 
postwar  terel  of  salea  Is  ewentlal  to  tha  con- 
tinued profitable  operatlans  of  both  rtea 
gioweiB  and  rlee  millers. 

United  States  exports  of  lard  to  Cuba  hx 
1949  were  valued  at  %16JBO0J30O,  31  pcceot 
of  the  total  exported  from  this  ecnntxy. 
Shipments  of  United  Stat**  lard  to  Cuba 
have  been  larger  than  tho**  to  any_  other 
nation  in  each  of  the  last  8  year* — l#t7, 1946, 
and  1040.  Cuban  purcha*es  of  lard  are  a 
significant  factor  affecting  tha  hifam»  of 
farmers  and  meat  packers  in  tha  prfne^Ml 
hog-growlng  State*  of  Iowa.  lUlnola.  Indiana, 
lfI*Bourl,  Mlnneeota,  and  Ohio. 

fiqiwrt*  of  wheat  flour  from  tha  United 
State*  to  Cuba  were  valtied  at  glS/MlOjOOO  in 
1949.  an  amount  exceeded  by  eale*  to  only 
one  other  country.  During  the  as-yaar  pe- 
riod ended  in  1940,  thla  country's  sales  of 
wheat  flour  to  Cuba  totaled  about  0197.000.- 
000.  About  15  percent  of  xmitedStotes  ex- 
ports of  wheat  flour  want  to  Cirtia  prior  to 
1946.  The  value  of  flour  •apart*  to  Cuba 
from  1946  through  1940  wa*  greater  thim  to 
earlier  years,  but  abnormal  demand*  from 
war-derastated  Europe  caused  the  prupoiUon 
sent  to  Cuba  to  decline.  Sales  of  wheat  floor 
are  important  In  maintaining  profitable  op- 
entlaoa  In  the  flour-mlDlng  tnduatry  of  loeb 
States  *s  Wew  York.  Iflnneecta,  1C*n*a*,  M*- 
bradca,  Olclahoma.  and  TlllnoU. 

Cuba  is  a  major  market  for  dry  baana  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes.  BqiorU  of  dry 
beans  to  Cuba  in  19tf  were  valued  at  054)00.- 
060.  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  sOId  abroad 
and  an  amount  exceeded  by  sales  to  only  one 
other  country.  The  Cuban  market  is  rttal  to 
the  profitable  operatlans  of  bean  grower*  tn 
the  principal  producing  State*  of  Cidif  omla. 
Michigan.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Hew  York,  He- 
brsska,  and  Wyoming. 

In  1048  Cubans  pmrchaaed  ^UJOOOJOOO 
wartb  at  cotton  manufacture*  firam  tlie 
United  SUtes  and  another  ^IBJUOJOOO  worth 
of  synthetic  fibers  and  manufacture*.  Only 
four  n !»*>""«  purchased  more  cotton  manu- 
facture* from  the  United  SUtes  and  ooly  one 
purcba*ed  more  synthetic  fOseri  andmapu- 
factures  than  Cuba  In  19tt.  Th*  induatrial 
produetioQ  and  economic  ptoqMrlty  of  im- 
portant teztUe-manufaeturmg  State*.  saA 
as  Worth  and  South  Carolina,  Oeorgla.  Ala- 
sett*,  and  Oomieeitout  are  tbn*  affected  by 
the  Toltme  of  Cuban  purebaaea. 

me  Ubitad  SUte*  operted  0J»jaoOfiOO 
worth  of  machinery  and  ipeblde*  »o  Cuba  to 
1940  and  another  gttjOOO,MO  weetta  of  other 
metal  prodoeu.  Tbl*  Indvdi ' 
and  perto  werth  9MjonfiCO. 

chinery  worth  0104)004100,  and 
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Cubans  purchased  lao.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
petroleum  products  from  the  United  States 
In  1949.  the  most  Important  Item  being 
motor  ruel.  Only  three  nations  purchased 
more  motor  fuel  from  the  United  States  In 
1949  than  Cuba.  The  Cuban  market  Is  thus 
an  Important  outlet  for  the  products  of  pe- 
troleum refineries  In  such  Important  refining 
States  as  Texas.  California.  Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey. 

Reduction  or  elimination  of  Cuban  tariff 
preferentlals  for  this  country's  goods,  there- 
fore, would  affect  adversely  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly serious  to  producers  of  rice.  lard, 
wheat  Hour,  dry  beans,  cotton  and  synthetic 
textiles,  machinery  and  vohlcles,  other  meUl 
products,  and  petroleum  products.  Reduc- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  woxild.  of  course,  aggravate 
the  problem  of  surpltises  now  becoming  of 
•erlous  concern  to  this  country. 

t'NrrED    STATTS-CXTBAN    TRADE     ADJtTSTED    TO 
STSTXIC   or  TAUfT  PaETEEINCXS 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Important  to  both  countries,  has  long  been 
adjusted  to  the  existing  system  of  tariff  pref- 
erences. Since  1902  Cuba's  Imports  from  the 
United  States  have  averaged  about  two-thirds 
of  Its  total  visible  Imports. 

The  United  States  in  this  same  period  has 
taken  an  average  of  about  three-fourths  of 
Cuba's  visible  exports. 

The  value  of  both  United  States  exports  to 
Cuba  and  imports  from  Cuba  reached  their 
recent  peaks  in  1947,  when  exports  were  val- 
ued at  $492,000,000  and  Imports  at  «514.000,- 
000.  Invisible  items  of  trade  such  as  Interest 
on  loans  from  United  States  banks  to  finance 
the  production  of  sugar,  payments  for  freight 
and  insurance,  and  return  on  United  States 
investments  in  Cuba  shovild  be  added  to  the 
value  of  this  country's  exports  to  Cuba. 

ObTloualy  upsetting  the  system  of  prefer- 
ences would  seriously  disturb  this  mutually 
beneficial  trade  relationship. 

CtTBA  LONO  UCOGNIZXD  AS  PAKT  OV  wmo 
STATIB  eXKAM  ■CONOMT 

Historically  the  United  States  has  always 
considered  Cuba  as  definitely  a  part  of  Its 
sugar  economy.  Abandoning  or  reducing  the 
preferential  would  reproent  an  abrupt  and 
unwise  change  'a  what  may  well  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  a  policy  repeatedly  enun- 
ciated by  the  United  States  and  relied  upon 
by  Cuba. 

Such  change  In  policy  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  IfMsersmlth-Cortlna  cor- 
respondence of  December  IMl.  At  that 
time.  United  State*  Aoabavador  Ocorge  8. 
MeMcrsmlth  gave  asstirances  that  the  In- 
terest of  the  Cuban  Oovemment  In  main- 
taining the  position  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
as  a  supplier  of  sugar  for  the  United  States 
market,  at  least  in  the  same  proportion  as 
provided  for  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which 
Is  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the 
maii^tenance  of  the  existing  economic  rela- 
tions between  both  coimtrles.  is  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  that  therefore  my  Oovem- 
ment will  make  at  all  times  every  appro- 
priate and  possible  effort  to  safeguard  that 
position.  This  correspondence  was  given 
Important  recognition  In  the  formulation  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Further.  In  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru  in  1942, 
It  was  stated  that  the  a4^mtages  now  ac- 
corded or  which  may  hereafter  be  accorded 
oy  tha  United  States  of  America,  its  terri- 
tories or  ponenlona  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  on*  another  or  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  shall  ba  excaptad  from  the  operation 
of  tlila  agracmant. 

Again  at  OaBara  in  the  negotiations  of 
1940^7.  avan  thougb  tb*  elimination  of  all 
latamatlonal  trada  prafarentiais  was  eon- 
■Idarad.  ttia  Unttad  Stetee -Cuban  prefer- 
•ntlala  war*  so  wall  raoogniced  that  their 
T^yntl"^^*"'-  was  qMclfleally  permitted  by 


the  terms  of  the  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  which  resulted  from  these 
negotiations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Annecy  conference 
In  1949.  It  was  once  again  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
the  tariff  preferential  in  favor  of  Cuban 
sugar.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  a  few 
months  later,  to  alter  this  decision.  The 
fact  that  the  forthcoming  netjotlatlons  will 
be  with  Peru  Instead  of  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  of  no  consequence  since  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Cuban  preferential  In  favor 
of  any  party  to  the  general  agreement  would 
apply  to  all  parties  thereto. 

CUBA  M03T  REUABLE  WARTIME  SCPPLIEl 

During  both  world  wars  sugar  produced  In 
Cuba  was  vital  to  the  United  States,  supply- 
ing about  half  this  country's  needs.  In  both 
emergencies  Cuba  was  the  only  source  from 
which  the  United  States  could  obtain  the 
substantial  Increase  In  supplies  so  urgently 
requested  from  all  areas. 

In  contrast  to  the  achievement  of  sugar 
producers  in  Cuba  In  doubling  their  output 
In  World  War  II,  sugar  production  In  Peru 
throughout  the  period  of  wartime  scarcity  In 
the  United  States  was  smaller  than  In  the 
crop  year  1940-41.  Moreover,  sugar  produc- 
ers In  Peru  did  not  sell  their  sugar  to  the 
United  States  at  prices  offered  by  this  coun- 
try as  did  the  producers  In  Cuba,  but  sold 
their  sugar  wherever  they  could  get  the  high- 
est price. 

Sales  by  producers  In  Cuba  of  huge  quan- 
titles  of  Indispensable  sugar  at  low  prices 
were  an  important  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  The  elimination  or  even  the  reduction 
of  the  preferential  on  sugar  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  regarded  by  producers  In  Cuba 
as  fitting  reciprocity  for  their  cooperation. 

EXDCCING   PaEnaXNTIAL   CONTBAKY   TO   POINT   4 

Producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  Including 
many  United  States  citizens  whose  invest- 
ments in  the  industry  anticipated  President 
Truman's  polnt-4  program  by  several  dec- 
ades, have,  since  1903,  relied  upon  the  tariff 
preference  for  Cuban  sugar  In  planning  their 
operations.  To  lower  or  eliminate  this  pref- 
erence would  endanger  existing  Investments 
of  United  States  citizens  In  Cuba,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  point-4  program. 

Wage  scales  and  living  conditions  in  the 
different  areas  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  arriving  at  a  final  decision.  The  sugar 
industry  in  Cuba,  through  its  liberal  wags 
policy,  has  nuule  possible  standards  of  living 
in  that  country  far  superior  to  those  of  other 
sugar -exporting  nations  despite  the  fact  thftt 
during  the  period  when  these  advances  were 
made  the  other  countries  were  receiving  ap- 
proximately the  same  price  as  Cuba  for  their 
sugar.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  dol- 
lars accruing  to  Cuba  from  the  operation  of 
the  preferential  receive  the  widest  distribu- 
tion. 

Tampering  with  the  preferential  would 
also  endanger  this  country's  supply  of  sugar 
from  its  most  important  source — Cuba — at  a 
time  when  for  reasons  of  security  careful 
consideration  is  being  given  to  safeguarding 
supplies  of  all  strategic  materials,  including 
sugar. 

CXI8TIN0   ACBXSMKNTS 

Both  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  of 
1934  and  the  Reciprocity  Convention  of  1902 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  pro- 
vide that  the  tariff  preference  on  sugar  from 
Cuba  shall  be  at  least  30  percent.  These 
agreemenU  are  still  In  existence,  although 
Inoperative  as  long  as  both  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  operation 
of  the  reciprocity  convention  is  suspended 
also  when  the  trade  agreement  is  in  force. 

If  either  the  United  States  or  Cuba  should 
withdraw  from  the  general  agreement,  the 
ao-perc«nt  preference  in  the  tariff  rate  on 
Cuban  sugar  would  ba  affective  unless  both 
the  trade  agreamant  and  tba  raclprodtj  con- 
vention Were  abrogated. 


EFTECTTVE   BATES 

The  effective  United  States  charge  on  en- 
tering sugar  from  Cuba  into  the  United 
SUtes  for  consumption  la  tl  per  100  pounds, 
raw  value,  and  the  effective  charge  on 
entering  sugar  from  other  countries,  except 
the  Philippines.  Is  »1.1875.  These  effec- 
tive charges  consist  of  an  excise  tax  of  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  a  tariff  of  60  cents 
on  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  68  75  cents  on  sugar 
from  other  countries. 

Although  the  excise  tax  of  50  cents  re' 
100  pounds  Is  collected  on  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar,  producers  of  sugar  beeta  and 
sugarcane  in  the  United  States  receive  sub- 
sidies from  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  larger  than  the  excise  tax  paid  on  their 
sugar.  Since  producers  In  Cuba  and  other 
countries  receive  no  subsidies,  the  su?ar  ex- 
cise tax  has  the  effect  of  an  additional  tariff 
on  Imported  sugar. 

Thus,  the  present  tariff  preferential  of 
1875  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Cuban  sugar 
really  amounts  to  only  about  15.8  percent  of 
the  effective  charge.  In  contrast  to  the  20  per- 
cent preferential  provided  In  the  Reciprocity 
Convention  of  1902. 

The  original  provision  for  a  20-percent 
tariff  preference  on  Cuban  sugar  was  effec- 
tive for  about  30  years  before  the  present 
sugar  tax  and  subsidy  arrangements  existed. 
The  present  margin  of  preference  of  18.75 
cents  per  100  pounds  would  amount  to  only 
approximately  17  6  percent  If  applied  to  an 
effective  charge  for  Cuban  sugar  at  87.50 
cents,  which  would  consist  of  37.50  cents 
tariff,  the  lowest  point  to  which  It  can  be  re- 
duced under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  plus  50  cents  excise  tax. 

CXTBAJf  RATE  CAN  BE  FUBTHEX  BXDUCED 

The  full  duty  rate  on  raw  sugar  from  Peru 
was  reduced  on  January  1.  1948,  from  93  75 
cents  per  ICO  pounds  to  68.75  cents,  or  by  25 
cents,  the  same  amount  as  the  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar.  This  reduction  In 
the  full  duty  rate  conformed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  I,  paragraph  3.  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  although  the 
United  States  received  no  concessions  from 
any  other  nation  In  return.  This  reduction 
certainly  should  be  an  Important  factor  In 
the  negotiations  with  Peru  or  any  other 
nation. 

The  United  States  can  rightfully  request 
concessions  from  Peru  or  any  other  nation, 
therefore,  without  offering  any  further  re- 
duction in  the  full  duty  rate  on  sugar. 

However,  if  further  concessions  in  the 
tariff  rate  on  sugar  appear  desirable,  the  full 
duty  rate  could  be  reduced  another  12  50 
cents  to  50.25  cents  per  100  pounds  without 
reducing  the  present  Cuban  preferential  pro- 
vldmg  the  rate  on  sugar  from  Cuba  was 
reduced  to  37.50  cents,  to  which  the  President 
can  reduce  the  Cuban  rate  under  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 

QUOTA  SYSTEM  DOES  NOT  BXMOVX  NEED  FOB 
PRXTESENTIAL 

The  system  of  sugar  quotas  now  In  effect 
in  this  country  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1946 
does  not  remove  the  need  for  a  tariff  prefer- 
ential In  favor  of  Cuban  sugar. 

The  United  States  quota  for  Cuban  sugar 
was  originally  established  and  has  been 
maintained  solely  by  United  States  legisla- 
tion. New  legislation  here  has  at  various 
times  changed  these  quotas.  Even  at  the 
present  time  a  bill  Introduced  by  Puerto  Rico 
Is  pending  in  Congress  which  would  reduce 
the  quota  for  sugar  produced  in  Cuba.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  also  attempting  to 
bring  about  changes  which  wotUd  lower  the 
quota  for  Cuba. 

Since  the  quota  for  Cuban  sugar  was  estab- 
lished and  may  be  changed  or  atmlished  uni- 
laterally by  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
remove  the  need  for  a  tariff  preferential  on 
sugar  from  Cuba  if  existing  trade  and  secu- 
rity relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  to  be  maintained. 
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llalntenanee  at  the  present  preferantlal  at 
18.75  cents  per  100  pounds,  raw  value.  In  the 
tariff  rate  on  ragar  producad  In  Cuba  Is  In 
the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  the  full  duty  rate  on  stigar  is  reduced, 
the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  should  be  lowered 
by  an  identical  amount. 

Lowering  or  eliminating  the  tariff  prefer- 
ence on  sugar  from  Cuba  would  be  injurioxM 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  because : 

1.  It  would  repudiate  tmllaterally  the  dose 
and  si^ecial  47-year-old  trade  relattonshlpe 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba; 

a.  Cuba  might  reasonably  be  expiected  In 
turn  to  lower  or  eliminate  preferences  in  Its 
tariff  on  Uxilted  States  goods,  thus  reducing 
its  Imports  of  the  products  of  this  country's 
farm  and  factories; 

3.  It  would  damage  Cuba's  economy  which 
has  been  built  largely  upon  the  long-estab- 
lished policy  of  reciprocity  with  this  coimtry; 
and 

4.  It  would  tend  to  jeopardise  the  supply 
of  sugar  for  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  another  emergency. 

It  la  recommended  that  if  the  full  duty 
rate  of  sugar  (1.  e.,  the  rate  for  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines)  is  re- 
duced, the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  be  reduced 
by  at  least  as  great  an  amount,  thereby  at 
least  maintaining  the  present  tariff  prefer- 
ence of  18.75  cents  per  100  pounds,  raw  value, 
applicable  to  sugar  from  Cuba.  Even  the 
present  preferential  Is.  In  effect,  below  the 
historical  20  percent  established  in  190S.  As 
will  be  shown  later  in  this  statement,  the 
fact  that  there  is  presently  in  effect  a  United 
States  sugar  quota  system  does  not  remove 
the  necessity  for  this  preferential. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOtlTH  OAXOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  31  (legUlative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BfUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  Tiew 
of  the  war  raging  In  Korea  and  the 
general  discussion  taking  place  through- 
out the  country  as  to  how  the  United 
States  now  comes  to  find  itself  involved 
in  bloody  commitments  on  such  far- 
distant  shores.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  a  careful  and  comprrtiensive 
analysis  of  this  chain  of  events  which 
was  recaitly  written  by  Fred  C.  Chris- 
topherson,  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  in  the 
form  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Daily  Argus-Leader  of  which  he  is  the 
editor.  I  think  this  significant  com- 
mentary on  the  fimdamental  problons 
of  our  times  merits  the  thoughtful  read- 
ing of  every  freedom-loving  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  cI  the 
Record. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  «^h'"»"  by  Jack  Lait  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  ChristopberaoD  edi- 
toriaL  Jack  Lait  is  the  editor  of  th« 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  is  subetttut- 
ing  for  Walt^  Winchell  while  that  col- 
umnist is  ti^dng  a  vacation.  Mr.  lalt's 
column  is  an  important  eontributkm  to 
our  American  knowledge  of  foreign  atti- 
tudes and  pedicles. 


There  being  no  objection,  tlie  matters 
referred  to  were  oidered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Bicou. 

(FktMD  tbe  DaUy  Argus-Leaderl 

Thx  Tbmbc  Bltthvom  or  TamsainBic 

(By  Fred  C.  Chrlstopberaon) 

It  U  becoming  Increasingly  dear  that  ttaa 
United  Stotes  Is  entering  tbe  wont  crlals  in 
iu  history  with  the  most  inept  leadenhtp  tt 
has  ever  had. 

President  TRunan  has  bhindered  on  every 
front — the  Washington  front,  the  home 
front,  and  the  intematknal  front.  Be  and 
his  adminlstzatton  have  dlaplayed  an  amas- 
ing  capacity  for  doing  tbe  wrong  thing,  tba 
tbou^Ueas  thing. 

His  administration  has  tolerated  the  Beds 
at  home  and  coddled  them  abroad.  With 
threats  of  war  prominent  on  the  hoiiaon,  he 
dismantled  and  discarded  the  greatest  fight- 
ing machine  tbe  world  had  ever  seen.  Im- 
potently  and  blindly,  he  has  moved  along  a 
vacillating  path. 

THE    BXHtXAM    DKBACLS 

The  immediate  cause  of  concern  Is  the 
fiasco  in  Korea.  The  development  there  re- 
flecto  a  dismal  faUure  in  thoughtful  lead- 
ership. 

Apparently  we  did  not  know  that  the  North 
Koreans  were  massing  for  battle  with  great 
power — an  inexcusable  blunder  on  the  part 
of  our  Intelligence  Service. 

And  we  thrust  American  men  and  equip- 
ment into  that  battle  with  an  almost  crim- 
inal lack  of  understanding  of  what  was  In 
prospect. 

Americans  generally  approved  the  Ameri- 
can stand  in  Korea  at  first  because  they  be- 
lieved our  authorities  knew  the  strength  o< 
the  enemy,  had  accurately  appraised  our  own 
power  on  the  scene,  and  felt  that  that  enemy 
could  be  readUy  reptilsed. 

Now  we  know  the  impleasant  facts.  First, 
we  didnt  understand  tbe  strength  of  the 
KcR«ans:  second,  we  were  not  qualified  to 
match  that  strength;  third,  we  did  not  haw 
tbe  substantial  support  of  the  South  Ko- 
reans, and  fourth,  we  had  no  certainty  of  an 
early  victory. 

Thus  It  was  a  speculative  excursion, 
wholly  unwarranted  with  tbe  flimsy  Infor- 
mation at  hand. 

Before  President  Ttnman  embarked  tipoo 
tbe  fateftil  venture  Into  Korea,  be  should 
have  known  tlie  some — what  we  could  do 
and  what  the  enemy  eoold  do.  To  my  that 
hU  asatatanU  and  advisers  were  at  fault  te 
to  dodge  the  issue.  TtM  admlnlatratton  to 
his.     Tba  advisers  are  hla. 

rooB  sn-acTxoii 

It  may  ba  srti"***^  that  mooaet  or  later 
eircimutanoes  would  have  compelled  tis  to 
come  to  gript  with  Russia  on  the  battlefield. 
Beoognlzlng  this,  the  first  battlefield  should 
have  been  one  In  which  we  eouM  have  func- 
tioned to  better  advantage.  Now  we  are 
being  forced  off  a  narrow  peninsula  In  a 
desperate  rearguard  action.  The  area  is  one 
remote  from  military  aid  from  our  potential 
allies.  It  appears  that  we  could  not  have 
made  a  poorer  choice  of  a  position  in  which 
to  make  our  first  military  stand  against  the 
R\ 


OBBTBOTIiro  OUB  ■maccTH 
Leaders  of  this  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington now  say  they  knew  that  such  a  test 
with  Russia  was  Inevttabla— that  they  were 
certain  it  was  coming. 
If  that  ba  so.  it  only  aooenttiatae  tha 


Why  then  weren't  we  more  adequately 
prepared  to  resist  the  Invader?  Congreaa 
has  not  been  niggardly  tn  respect  to  d^enaa 
approprlatkms.  R  has  nnglit— ratliar  f 8tf>ly 
at  times,  to  pronota  aoonomy  ulMwhern  in 
tbe  Oovemment  but  few  obJectlODs  hava 
been  laewntart  to  granting  folds  for  deCansa 
In  almost  any  votuma  declared 


And  wbit  bappMBd  to  the  ymX 
machine  ot  IMS— a  macbSaa  ao  powarfvl  tt 
starUed  tbe  world  by  tu  nugnltodat  Wdl. 
a  Slouz  Falls  soldier  says  that  «ame  ct  tba 
tanks  uMd  by  tbe  Bumlana  tax  Koraa  an 
American  tanks.  Tbe  Huron  Plaliwnan 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago  that  wa  had 
3S/MS  tanks  at  tbe  end  at  tba  World  War 
U  but  In  1M3  we  bad  only  15JMBL_  B>- 
gpondlng  to  an  tnijalry  tron  tba  Hoovec 
Committee.  Aimy  cmclals  said  tbtj  dldnt 
know  what  had  become  of  tbe  mlas^lOXlOO 
tanks.  Just  a  slight  error  tn  bouakaeptajg, 
perhaps.  But  tbe  tanks  that  we  copstdrred 
obsolete  are  among  tboae  being  employed 
with  dfect  by  the  Bumtona  In  Korea.  Wea 
It  conmaon  aense  to  discard  our  aqiolpment 
as  obsolete  before  we  bad  Improved  wpiaoc* 
ments?  No  man  to  his  good  senae  dlacarda 
a  1948  Ford,  for  ezanqrte.  becanea  better 
Ftords  are  beixq;  produced  In  IMO-4io«  a* 
least  untU  he  has  obtained  a  IMO  Ford. 

Tanks  were  add  at  a  fraction  at  thalr 
cost  to  foreign  countrlee — tanks  costing  as 
t270,000  to  Belgium  for  only  •lOjOOO.  tanks 
costing  us  aseSAX)  to  Canada  for  $174)00. 

•^KThat  made  these  tanks  obsolafea  Is  noS 
clear."  the  Huron  editor  says,  "^e  have  not 
produced  for  use  yet  any  tanks  bigger  or 
better  than  the  Wwld  War  n  Genwal  Sher- 
man and  General  Fcnblng  types.  A  few 
of  th6se  obsolete  tanks  In  Korea  with  tha 
Twenty-fourth  Division  tn  tbe  that  a  weeka 
at  ae>»ttTig  oould  hava  done  a  tanrlfle  amounS 
of  damage  to  North  Koreana." 

The  same  editor  points  out  that  we  had 
89  fuUy  equ^jped  gronnd  Infantry  and  ar- 
mored divisions  at  tbe  end  at  Worid  War 
n.  Now  tbe  Drfense  Departmant  mys  It 
has  material  enough  for  only  18  ench  ^^tU 
slons.  Then  be  asks  this  perttoant  qoes 
tkm:  "What  happened  to  tbe  aqul|Miaant  for 
71  dlvb^ms?"  Yea.  what  baiipanart  to  th« 
equipment?  LH  tbe  admlntatsatloa  anawv 
as  best  it  can. 

TBtncAWs  "szD  uiaaDra** 

The  coddling  of  the  Communists  and  thalr 
sympathisers  on  tbe  home  front  baa  bean  a 
national  disgrace — a  reflection  upon  our  com- 
mon senae.  When  Alger  Bias,  a  top  man  In 
tbe  Department  of  State,  waa  convletad  ot 
charges  Involving  tbe  giving  of  aacrrt  doeo- 
ments  to  a  Buaslan  agent.  Presklant  Tnman 
atlU  maintained  that  tha  outcry  about  Bada 
In  the  Oovemment  was  Just  "a  red  banlac." 
And  Dean  Acbeaon.  Secretary  ot  fitata,  SMda 
tbe  almoat  Incredlbla  statament  that  ha  did 
"not  turn  bla  back  on  his  frtanda."  Be  waa 
■peaking  about  Bias,  a  man  goll^  of  tha 
Inf  amoua  enme  of 


mi 


f 

*'■■ 


Other  revalatlona  of  straac*  attltnrtaa  la 
high  plaoes  ware  bnataad.  Important  atthor- 
ttlea  znahad  to  tha  drfaaaa  of  Owen  Lattt- 
more.  who  ptiUOOj  admtttad  ba  had  aant  hla 
eon  to  be  educated  In  a  Ooonnmlat  aehool 
In  Gascfaoalovakla.  Tha  admlnlatcatftan  ac- 
tually soogbt  to  beamaar  tha  man  who  w«« 
yirpn^ng  the  unpleaaant  facts  tnataart  of  d^ 
tz^  aocwthlng  about  cleaning  oat  tha 
Government. 

VDFBD  AT  EOXZ.  TBKSXB  SBBOAD 

What  la  of  tbe  past  te  of  tba  paat.  wa  real- 
ise full  well.  But  If  It  be  traaaon  to  quaa- 
Uon  tba  purpoae  and  the  merit  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  In  thia  crltleal  period,  than 
aobe  It. 

But  tbe  Amertran  people  ahovld  know 
where  we  are  today  and  where  wa  are  lolng. 
What  Ues  ahead,  along  tba  eoorae  outUnad. 
Is  tbe  darkest  path  In  Amarlean  hlatovy — ^DOt 
only  for  America  but  for  tha  world. 

We  have  been  dttped  at  home, 
that  today  we  are  being  trtckad 
tricked  Into  the  type  of  eonfllct  that  will  az- 
haust  our  reaouroaa  whfla  aapplng  only  gantly 
tboae  at  oar  ma)ar  enemy. 

XM  tha  troth  ba  known.  La*  ns  mider^ 
stand.  Let  us  taallm  that  tha  ■nail  paoplaa 
of  tbe  world  are  not  ao  firmly  on  our  alda  aa 
we  wotUd  Uka  to  believe.    In  tbia  oonnactlaa 
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read  carefully  the   article  by  Jack  Lait   In 
another  column  on  thla  page  today. 

W£   MAT   B«   WRONG 

What  la  the  answer?  What  must  we  do? 
What  should  we  do?  We  confess  perplexity. 
In  a  notable  address  to  the  Republican  State 
convention  last  weeic  Governor  Mlcltelson 
referred  to  the  "fuzzy  thinking*  among  the 
Truman  Democratic  leaders.  Therein  lies 
our  problem.  Out  leaders  are  fuzzy  thinkers, 
and  because  they  are  let  us  not  follow  them 
with  blind  acceptance.  Let  us  think  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  reason  out  what  the  prospect 
Is.  Let  us  appraise  our  war  situation  and 
our  domestic  problem. 

Let  us  be  Diepared  to  think  with  under- 
standing, fully  appreciating  the  fact  that  as 
th3  war  aliJation  becomes  more  acute  our 
Bources  of  information  will  become  more 
curtailed.  And  let  us  be  ready  to  change  our 
minds  as  the  circumstances  suggest.  We 
may  be  right  In  what  we  are  doing— and  we 
may  be  wrong. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  1 

Reds    I-vrEcr   Europe   Wrrn    Anti-Am«eican 

Propaganda 

(By  Jack  Lalt) 

From  a  keen,  trained,  professional  observer 

Just  back  after  a  tour  of  Europe,  I  am  pos-ed 

on  the  up-to-the-hour  dope  on  what  dopes 

we  are  to  expect  support  or  even  sympat  by 

from  our  poor  relations  over  there. 

He  finds  the  continent  Infected  with  Com- 
munist propaganda,  which  Is  constant  pow- 
erful, plausible,  attuned  to  tht  miseries  of 
each  country  and  Its  every  locality,  all  anti- 
American.  Thus  mUllons  who  would  not 
vote  for  red  goverrunents  are  pounded  Into 
the  convictions  that  we  are  their  enemies, 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  for  them  desjilte 
Marshall-plan  aid.  which  the  average  man 
can't  see;  that  we  are  smug  and  rich  and  fat, 
shaking  our  overfed  bellies  with  disgust  as 
we  throw  a  few  coppers  to  the  beggars  we 
disdain. 

Frenchmen  will  not  fight  on  our  side. 
They  would  rather  see  their  country  go 
Ctommunlst.  They  say  that  couldn't  b« 
much  worse  than  what  they're  getting  now. 
The  average  workman  earns  between  10.000 
and  15.000  francs  a  month.  $30  to  »45.  Food 
and  clothing  are  too  expensive.  Communism 
would  at  least  guarantee  a  minimum  of  life's 
staples.  The  Frenchman  resents  the  GI  of 
the  recent  war,  who  was  the  best -dressed, 
best-victualed.  He  refers  to  our  country  as 
"the  giant."  He  remembers  that  we  were 
the  last  to  enter  both  World  Wars,  and  says 
It  will  be  a  fine  lesson  for  us  to  see  how  It 
feels  to  be  the  first  In  once  for  a  change. 
Knowing  nothing  about  national  economics, 
he  can't  see  where  the  Marshall  plan  Is  get- 
ting  him  anything. 

The  Italian,  especially  from  Rome  to  the 
tip  of  the  boot.  Is  existing  In  squalor  and 
need.  6  years  after  the  shooting  stopped. 
Even  In  Rome,  hundreds  of  families  still  live 
In  caves.  In  the  small  towns  along  the  in- 
vasion coast  there  is  scarcely  a  home  that 
does  not  still  shov/  the  ravages  of  bombings. 
T^  worker  earns  24.000  lira  a  month,  about 
$40.  and  basic  necessities  are  beyond  his 
means.  He  sees  Yankee  tourists  throwing 
their  dough  around,  but  he  thinks  none  of 
It  geta  to  the  poor  in  the  cities  or  the  {jeas- 
•nts  scratching  for  existence. 

Italy,  the  Balkans.  Trieste  and  Yugoslavia 
would  not  stage  great  popular  uprisings 
Against  Communist  invasion.  The  Reds  have 
aaturated  these  regions  with  anti-United 
States  poison — th»t  the  Yanks  wrecked  their 
houses,  their  roads,  their  business  establish* 
ments:  that  the  Russians  came  in  as  foot- 
•oldlers,  not  with  block-busters;  that  the 
thotisands  of  families  living  in  ragged  tenu 
and  roofless  house*  can  thank  Uncle  Sam. 
All  this  Is  something  the  simple  Itallati  can 
TlsuallM.  and  he  shakes  hU  head  and  says 
th«r«  U  something  to  it,  all  right. 


It  is  held  certain  In  Trieste  that  Tito  will 
never  go  along  with  any  enemy  of  the  Krem- 
lin. He  Is  and  always  will  remain  a  Commu- 
nist. No  friction  with  Stalin  will  change 
his  allegiance.  Our  State  Department,  which 
poured  out  millions  to  the  Jug  dictator,  knew 
It  was  a  gamble,  got  no  substantial  assur- 
ances In  return.  In  any  event,  the  Impres- 
sion there  '.s  that  Russia  will  make  no  move 
in  the  Balkans  until  after  the  October  har- 
vest Is  In. 

The  English  openly  hate  us.     The  man  on 
the  street,  who  voted  the  Labor  Party  into 
power,  is  fed  up  with  regimentation  and  un- 
derfed with  rationing— a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  meat,  two  eggs.  etc..  a  week.     Wages  are 
lousy,  taxes  are  murder.     Instead  of  feeling 
that  we  pitched  in  with  England  he  thinks 
we  ducked  the  fight  until  we  were  attacked, 
then  did  too  lltUe  too  late.     American  tour- 
ists are   sidestepping   England,   where   there 
Is  no  nightlife,  no  Scotch,  no  steak,  no  fun. 
Our  movies  show  our  lives  of  luxury  at  home 
and  our  newspapers  charge  the  Englishman 
with  Ingratitude;  he  sees  nothing  to  be  grate- 
ful   for — to   anyone.     He   Is   miserable,   con- 
fused, shabby  and  hungry      What  happens 
in  Korea  means  not  a  thing  to  him.     Wnat 
happens  to  the  United  States  is  as  neglitjible. 
And  who  cares  what  Russia  pulls  oft  In  Asia? 
If   Uncle   Sam   does,   let   him   do  something 
about  It.     It's  none  of  Britain's  business. 

Ireland  feels  that  Korea  is  Just  another 
horrible  example  of  the  Inevitable  havoc  of 
arbitrarily  dividing  politicHlly  a  nation 
formed  naturally,  as  has  been  the  sorry  case 
In  Its  own  Island.  If  we  want  to  fight  to 
maintain  such  an  anomaly,  were  somewhat 
crazy.  Ireland  is  anti-Communist  Inter- 
nally, but  not  actively  hostile  to  Russia. 

The  Scotsman,  essentially  a  conservative, 
has  no  resentment  against  us.  but  shrugs  at 
the  Marshall  plan,  thinks  If  It  were  wiped  out 
the  Labor  government  would  fall  and  bring 
a  return  of  something   like  sanity.     He   Is 
against  socialization,  which  Is  a  colossal  Qop. 
He  wants  none  of  It  In  practice  or  In  theory. 
A   Scottish   member   In   the   House   recently 
raised  an  uproar,  saying  Scotland  hasn't  bit- 
ten Into  an  apple  within  a  year.     Fruit  and 
other  good  things  of  life,  the  littler  Britain 
gets  at  all.  are  gobbled  up  In  London,  he 
charged.     Rural  areas  do  with  the  leavings. 
Getting  displaced  persons  Into  the  United 
States   is   everywhere   abroad   regarded   as   a 
racket.    Bribery  and  subterfuges  have  largely 
taken  over  the  paths  to  priorities  with  the 
International  Refugee  Organization.     Many 
DP's  have  .noney,  a  good  deal  of  It  already 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  shady 
processes.    The  top  trick  for  those  who  can 
grease  the  ways  Is  to  sign  up  as  cooks,  farm- 
ers, laborers,  etc.,  with  no  intention  of  pur- 
suing such  occupations  over  here.    The  IRO 
favors  those  with  humble  asplratlorw.  appar- 
ently suppresses  skilled  artisans  and  practi- 
tioners who  would  enter  competition  against 
our  higher-bracket  earners.     A  24-year-old 
Yogoalav  aristocrat  and  his  mother,  who  In- 
herited a  shipping  company,  are  high  on  the 
list — as  a  chauffeur  and  chamt>ermald.    They 
have  arranged  to  buy  a  home  in  Westchester 
and  be  is  registered  at  Harvard. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  31  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  It 
Is  with  great  satisfaction   that  I   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
public  statement  recently  released  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  Report,  dated  July  20, 
1950,  which  supports  S.  3147.  introduced 
by  me  and  41  other  Senators.  I  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Citizens  Committee 

for  this  bill. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Increasing  Government  expenditures  due 
to  the  Korean  war  crisis  provide  a  new  and 
urgent  reason  for  adoption  of  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendation  affecting  Federal- 
State  relations,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report. 

A  bill  for  creation  of  a  temporary  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  based  on  a  proposal  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  was  recently  reported  in  re- 
vised form  to  the  Senate. 

"Mounting  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for 
social  welfare  and  other  purposes  will  ag- 
gravate the  acute  fiscal  situation  brought  on 
by  the  Korean  war  crisis.  "  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  U  also  president  of  Temple  Unive'slty. 
"It  Is  Increasingly  urgent  that  the  Congress 
set  up  an  agency,  as  recommended  b;  the 
Hoover  Commission,  to  make  a  study  cf  the 
problems  Involved  In  relations  between  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments.  Including 
the  proper  functions  and  activities  a  the 
different  levels  of  Government,  ovcrla  )ping 
taxation,  and  a  growing  and  uncoordl  lated 
burden  upon  the  Federal  Government  from 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

"The  Hoover  Commission  pointed  ou'  that 
the  rapidly  Increasing  demands  upon  Gov- 
ernment In  the  development  of  our  lidus- 
trlal  society,  two  world  wars  and  a  najor 
depression  have  greatly  expanded  anl  ex- 
tended public  services  and  government  il  ac- 
tivities. The  cost  of  all  Government- -Fed- 
eral, State  and  local — the  Commission  s.ated. 
Increased  from  $3,000,000,000  in  1913  tc  $55.- 
000.000.000  In  1948.  Another  war  will  add 
to  the  permanent  as  well  as  tempora:  y  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  bodies  at  all  le/els. 

"An  extensive  system  of  grants-ln-ald  has 
been  developed  In  an  unrelated  and  hap- 
hazard fashion  as  a  means  of  meetlrg  the 
financial  problems  of  the  lower  levels  oi  Gov- 
ernment. The  Hoover  Commission  estl  nated 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  all  funds 
expended  by  local  governments  and  15  per- 
cent of  all  funds  expended  by  State  g  )vem- 
ments  were  derived  from  grants-ln-ald. 

"Assistance  to  the  States  has  requl  ed  an 
expansion  In  many  departments  t  f  the 
Federal  Government  and  an  Increase  I  a  Fed- 
eral taxation.  The  States  in  turn  hav»  been 
forced  to  assume  new  obligations  w;ih  re- 
spect to  local  governments. 

"The  Federal  Government  now  Is  faced 
with  the  probability  of  new  appropratlons 
for  military  purposes  and  with  hlghe  •  taxes 
rather  than  the  anticipated  decrea.se  New 
problems  are  certain  to  confront  the  States 
and  local  governments  if  the  war  situation 
grows  worse. 

"By  reason  of  these  as  well  as  oth  ;r  fac- 
tors. It  Is  Imperative  that  steps  t>e  taken 
toward  clarifying  the  chaotic  conditio  is  now 
prevailing  In  the  field  of  Federa:-State 
relations. 

"Recent  approval  by  the  Senate  E>  pendl- 
tures  Committee  of  a  revised  bill  for  crea- 
tion of  a  temporary  National  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  should  t  nprove 
the  prospect  for  enactment  of  this  leg  slatlon 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Joint 
hearings  on  the  subject  were  held  l  y  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  and  Hov.se  Ex- 
penditures Committees  more  than  a  jrear 
ago.  Revlaioifof  the  bill  originally  rjported 
by    the    Senate    Committee    in    Junj     1(K9 
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should  help  to  speed  Its  psssage  and  ensci- 
ment  Into  law." 

Senate  bill  S147,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Hr^PHmzT.  of  Minnesota,  for  himself  and  41 
other  Senators  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
Expenditures  Committee  on  June  22,  would 
create  a  temporary  Natkmal  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  composed  of 
seTen  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
All  of  the  members  should  have  experience 
with  or  knowledge  of  the  ma)or  problems  In 
the  field  of  Intereovemmental  relations. 
Not  more  than  four  should  be  from  any  one 
political  party.  The  OommlsBion  would  sub- 
mit a  final  report  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  Eecond  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  ths 
le^slatlon. 

A  Fimllar  bill.  H  R.  «8«,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Repreeentatlve  MrrcHUi,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  pending  before  the  House  Bi- 
pendttures  Committee. 

The  bill  asserts  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  systeri  ctf  Government , 
no  comprehensive  survey  has  been  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  relationships  existing 
among  the  National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, of  the  allocation  of  functions  and 
powers  among  the  three  governmental  levds. 
or  of  the  distribuUon  of  }urladlction  of  fxmc- 
tions  and  powers  exercised  by  two  or  mora 
governmental  authorities. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commlssloa 
under  the  biU  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
specific  recommendations  as  to  functions 
and  powers  at  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  connection  with  a  purpose  to 
provide  greater  consistency  in  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  several  levels  of  government, 
the  Commission  would  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  intergovernmental  tax  immunities, 
revenue  sources,  and  means  for  reducing  or 
eliminating  intergovernmental  tax  competi- 
tion, and  grants-in-aid.  tax  sharing,  and 
other  similar  measures  for  adjusting  finan- 
cial reaources  to  the  needs  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

An  earlier  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Ex- 
penditures Committee  in  June  1»49  provided 
for  a  permanent  rather  than  a  temporary 
Commission,  for  15  members  rather  than  7. 
snd  for  selection  of  members  toy  the  Prsal- 
dent  from  panels  submitted  by  State,  oountf . 
and  municipal  organizations  In  addltkxi  to 
other  members  chosen  by  the  President,  the 
Vice  Ptesldent,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouae. 


Lef  •  Proled  Tbu  Ommtrj  ¥nm  tW 
Eaemies  WMUb  Ov  Gates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondajf.  July  31,  195C 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
about  time  tliat  Congress  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  being  endan- 
gered by  the  enemies  •'within  our  gates." 
some  of  whom  are  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roU  and  in  key  positions  to  render  the 
greatest  disseryicc  to  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  use  to  mince  words  about 
these  Communists,  traitors,  and  fellow 
travelers,  who  are  sabotaging  our  coun- 
try from  within  while  our  boys  are  dying 
on  foreign  soil. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Recoao,  I  am  In- 
serting at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  bill 
which  I  have  Just  introduced  (H.  R. 
8271  > .  which,  if  passed,  will  do  more  to 
protect  this  country  from  these  sub- 


vw&lve  elements  than  anythix«  dse  that 
has  yet  been  accomplished. 

I  hope  every  M^nber  of  Congress.  In 

both  Houses,  will  read  this  bUl  carefully 

iuru\  )oin  me  in  helping  to  get  it  enacted 

into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tlie  bill  referred  to  follows: 

IH.  R.  9271,  81st  Cong^  ad  seas.] 
A  hill  to  protect  the  American  home  front 
aga^ut  subversive  sctivttlea,  constituting 
a  part  of  the  world  Gommtmlst  move- 
ment, which  threaten  the  existence  of  free, 
representative  self-government  In  tlie 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950." 

tfmassxn  roa  LcosLanoH 
Sac  X  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
(1>  There  exists  a  growing  and  menacing 
world  Communist  movement,  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  overthrow  systems  of 
Iree.  lepresentaUve  self-government  in  those 
countries  where  they  still  survive  and  to  es- 
tablish in  lieu  therecrf  Communist  totalitar- 
ian dictatoi&hips. 

<2)  The  ^tabUshment  of  a  totalitarian 
\iicta(orship  in  any  country  results  In  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  all  exposition  to  the 
party  in  power,  the  complete  subordixiatkm 
of  the  rights  <A  IndlvlduaU  to  the  state,  the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  and  llherties, 
T^lc^  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
assembly,  and  of  religious  worship,  and  re- 
sults in  the  maintenance  of  control  over 
the  people  through  fear,  terrorism,  and 
brutality.  

(3 )  The  direction  and  control  of  the  woria 
Coxnmunlst  movement  is  vested  in  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a 
foreign  country. 

(4)  In  addition  to  resort  or  threatened 
resort  to  anned  aggression,  directly  or 
through  nations  which  ha-«  become  sub- 
servient to -it,  such  Commtmist  dlctatorBhip. 
in  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  world 
COnununist  movement,  establishes  or  causes 
the  establUhment  at,  and  utlUMs.  In  vanous 
countries  organiaations  which  commonly 
designate  themselves  as  poUttcal  parties  and 
which  ara  constituent  elemants  of  the  world 
CooimunisC  movement.  Such  organizations 
are  not  free  and  independent,  but  are  con- 
troUed.  directed,  and  subject  to  the  disd- 
niine  al  such  Communist  dictatorship. 

(5)  The  organlaations  so  estahltshed  and 
utilised  in  various  countrtea.  acting  under 
cuch  control,  diiacUon.  and  discipline,  and 
utilizing  tactics  of  treachery,  deceit,  InlUtra- 
tlon  Into  other  groups  (govenunental  and 
otherwise),  e^ionage.  sabotage,  and  terror- 
lam,  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  >Ti«t<ng  governments  and  the  setting  up 
of  coountmlst  totalitarian  dictatorships 
which  win  be  subservient  to  the  most  pow- 
erful existing  Commtinlst  totalitarian 
dlctatorsiilp. 

(6)  In  working  toward  the  objective,  and 
In  carrying  on  the  activities,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (»).  stK*  Communist  organlaa- 
tions in  varioas  countries  are  crganlaed  on 
a  secret,  conspiratorial  basis  and  operate  to 
a  substantial  extent  through  organlaatlona. 
commonly  known  as  Communist  fronts, 
which  In  most  instances  are  created  ard 
maintained,  or  used,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  facts  •■  to  their  true  character 
and  purpoass  and  their  membership.  One 
lenUt  at  this  method  of  operation  is  that 
mrn  afflUated  organ  Imtiwis  are  able  to 
olytain  fl~«««^«i  anci  other  support  from  po"- 
sons  who  would  not  extend  nach  support  U 
ttey  knew  the  true  purpoaesB  oT.  and  the 
actual  nature  of  the  control  and  inmienca 
aasfted  upon,  such  Communist;  fronts. 

(T)  Tte  suLiicsrs  at  Oommunlst  fiactlioda 
tn  other  eountrtes  and  ths  nature  and  eoo- 
troi  of  the  world  Communist  movement  ttaelf 


present  a  clear  and  praaent  danger  to 
security  al  the  United  Stotaa  and  to 
^my,tfnt>m  of  tree  American  tnstttotlana,  and 
make  it  aeeeasary  that  Oongrsas.  tn 
to  provide  for  the  common  dcfcnst.  to 
serve  the  soivcrelgBty  oC  ths  Unltod 
as  an  indepandant  Matton,  and  to  . 
tee  to  ea^  State  a  rcpnbUcaa  form  of  Gov- 
emment,  enact  approprlKe  leglslatkm  rac- 
ognixtng  the  extstasiee  and  thraat  of  tha 
world-wide  Communist  uuus|Miacy  and  da- 
signed  to  prevent  it  from  acoompUahing  Ma 
purpose  in  the  United  Stotes. 
tmrxxmatn 
Sac  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 
(It  The  torn  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual or  an  organisation. 

(2)  The  term  "organisation**  mftans  an  or- 
ganization, corporation,  company,  partner- 
ship. sasTTflsti""  trust,  foundation,  or  fund; 
and  tocludm  a  group  of  persons,  whether 
or  not  inoorponOad.  permanently  or  tem- 
porarUy  sifSTw>«*«^  together  for  Joint  acUon 
on  any  subject  or  suhjects. 

(3)  The  term  "Communist  poUtical  organ- 
izatkm"  amana  any  osganlaatkm  In  the 
United  Statea  havtng  soma,  but  uA  naoes 
aarUy  all.  of  the  ordinary  and  UMal  char- 
acteristics of  a  political  patty,  which  <A) 
is  subatoottaUy  dominated  or  controUad  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  gOMm- 
mental  or  poUtical  organlntion  oontooUInc 
the  world  Ccaamuniat  movemant  referrad  to 
in  aeetloa  2.  and  (B)  attatUm  primarily  to 
advance  the  objectives  of  such  world  Com- 
munis movement. 

(41  The  term  "Oommunlst-front  ocganiaa- 
tkm"  means  any  orgaoiaatton  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  Comatnnlat  potttlcaior- 
ynT>i— «A««  and  other  than  a  lawful^  ofP* 
iaad  poimcal  party  which  ia  no*  a  Oomani- 
nlst  poUtical  taganlmnrw)  which  (A)  is 
under  the  oontrol  of  a  Oommunlat  poM<*c»^ 
organtaatton,  or  <B>  la  primarily  operated 
jor  the  porpoaa  of  glvtaig  aid  and  wippart  to 
a  Communist  political  i.sgsiilsaliwi.  a  -''*—- 
munlst  foreign  government,  or  the 
Oonununlst  movement  lefeiied  to  In 
tlon2. 

(5)  The  term  "Oommunlst  organtaawm 
means  a  Communist  poUUcal  onganlaatlon  or 
a  Communlst-froot  wgsiiliatlon. 

(«)  The  t«m  -publication-  means  any 
circular,  newspaper,  pertodleal.  paaaplilflt. 
book,  tetter,  post  card,  leaflet,  or  other  p«b- 
lication. 

(7)  The  term  •TJnlted  Statee,"  whe 
In  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the 
SUtes.  TtoTltcrles,  and  posasaslons  o<  the 
United  Stotes.  the  District  of  OolumWa,  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  

(8)  The  term  "IntersUte  or  foreign  oom- 
meree"  means  trade,  trafltc,  commerce,  trana- 
portatkm.  or  ooauatmication  (A)  between 
any  State.  Territory,  or  pomesslnn  of  the 
United  Stofeea  (including  the  Canal  Sona). 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ey  place 
ontaide  theraof.  or  (B)  within  any  Itarttory 
or  ^imiwl—  ctf  the  United  Katoi  (jnciad- 
Ing  the  Canal  &me)  or  wtthln  the  DIetriet 
of  Cotnmbia. 

(9)  The  tena  *'Board'*  means  tha  Subver- 
sive Activities  Contool  Board  creatod  by  aec- 
tkm  IS  of  thU  act. 

(10)  The  term  "Minal  order  of  tha  Board" 
means  an  order  Issusd  by  the  Board  tmder 
section  14  of  this  act.  wtd^  has  be^^^iuu 
flnai  as  provided  In  section  15  of  this  act. 

corrsix  ruatasnta  tcta 
Sac.  4.  (B)  It  shall  be  unUwful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  combine,  oonqihv.  or 
agree  with  any  other  person  to  pcrfarm  any 
act  which  would  cuhstantlally  oontrlbutc  to 
the  estabUdunent  within  the  Uhtted  BUtes 
of  a  totalitarian  dictotocahip.  the  direction 
and  control  of  which  is  to  be  vested  In.  or 
ay,y#4^^  by  or  undn-  the  dooslnatlan  or 
control  of.  any  foreign  govemmant,  foralf n 
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organization,  or  foreign  Individual.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  ••tot4iU- 
tarlan  dictatorship"  means  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, characterized  by  (I)  the  existence  of 
a  single  political  party,  with  such  Idenlty 
between  such  party  and  Its  policies  and  the 
government  and  governmental  policies  of  the 
country  in  which  It  exists  as  to  render  such 
party  and  the  government  Itself  Indisiln- 
gulshable  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  (2) 
the  forcible  suppression  of  all  opposition  to 
such  party. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  corpo- 
rasion  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  to  communi- 
cate in  any  manner  or  by  any  means,  to  any 
other  person  whom  such  ofBcer  or  employee 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  an 
agent  or  representative  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  an  offlcer  or  member  of  any  Com- 
munist organization  as  defined  In  section  3 
of  this  act.  any  Information  of  a  kind  which 
shall  have  been  classified  by  the  President 
(or  by  the  head  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  corporation  with  the  approval  of 
the  President)  as  affecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  know  that  such  Irxformation  has  been  so 
c?a-£lfied.  unless  such  officer  or  employee 
shall  have  been  specially  authorized  by  the 
head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  corpo- 
rr.tlon  to  make  such  disclosure  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or 
representative  of  any  foreign  government,  or 
any  officer  or  member  of  any  Communist  or- 
ganization as  defined  in  section  3  of  this  act, 
knowingly  to  obtain  or  receive,  or  attempt  to 
obtain  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  clBcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or 
of  any  corporation  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
any  information  of  a  kind  which  shall  have 
been  classified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  as  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  unless  special  authorization 
for  such  communication  shall  first  have 
been  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  corporation  having  custody 
of  or  control  over  such  information. 

(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  such  Im- 
prisonment, and  shall,  moreover,  be  there- 
after ineligible  to  hold  any  office,  or  place  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Any  person  may  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
and  punished  for  any  violation  of  this  section 
at  any  time  within  10  years  after  the  conunia- 
slon  of  such  offense,  notwithstanding  the 
provLsioiu  of  any  other  statute  of  limitations. 

<f)  Neither  the  holding  of  office  nor  mem- 
bership In  any  Communist  organization  by 
any  person  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  regiatration  of  any 
person  under  section  7  or  section  8  of  this 
act  as  an  ofQcer  or  member  of  any  Commu- 
nist organization  shall  not  be  received  In 
evidence  against  such  person  in  any  prosecu- 
tion for  any  alleged  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

SMPLOTMCNT  OF   MZMBCKS  OP  COMMUNIST 
POLITICAL    ORGANIZATION 

Sic.  5.  (a)  When  an  organization  is  regis, 
tered,  or  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  requiring  an  organization  to 
register,  as  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  Btich  organisation,  with  knowledge  that 
Buch  order  has  become  final — 

(1)  In  aeeklng  or  accepting  any  office  or 
•mployment   unJer    tlie    United   States,    to 


conceal  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  member  of  such 
organization;   or 

(2)  to  hold  any  nonelectlve  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  United  Stales. 

(b)  When  an  organization  Is  registered. 
or  there  Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
requiring  an  organization  to  register,  as  a 
Communist  political  organization.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  or  employ  any  In- 
dividual as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  knowing  that  such  Individual 
Is  a  member  of  such  an  organization. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"member"  shall  not  Include  any  Individual 
whose  name  has  not  been  made  public  be- 
cause of  the  prohibition  contained  In  sec- 
tion 9  (b)  of  this  act. 

DENIAL   OP   PASSPORTS  TO    MEMBERS   OF   COMMU- 
NIST   POLmCAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  an  organization  Is  regis- 
tered, or  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  an  organization  to  regUter. 
as  a  Communist  political  organization,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  such 
organization,  with  knowledge  that  such  or- 
der has  become  final — 

(1)  to  make  application  for  a  passport,  or 
the  renewal  of  a  passport,  to  be  Issued  or 
renewed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such 
passport. 

(b(  When  an  organization  is  registered,  or 
there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
requiring  an  organization  to  register,  as  a 
Communist  political  organization.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  passport  to,  or  re- 
new the  passport  of,  any  Individual  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  believe  that  such 
individual  Is  a  member  of  such  organization. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"member"  shall  not  Include  any  individual 
whose  name  has  not  been  made  public  be- 
cause of  the  prohibition  contained  in  section 
9  (b)  of  this  act. 

EEGISTRATION  AND  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OP  COMMU- 
NIST ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  Communist  political  or- 
ganization (including  any  organization  re- 
quired, by  a  final  order  of  the  Board,  to 
register  as  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion) shall,  within  the  time  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  register  with 
the  Attorney  General,  on  a  form  prescribed 
by  him  by  regulations,  as  a  Conununlst  po- 
litical organization. 

(b)  Each  Communist -front  organization 
(Including  any  organization  required,  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Board,  to  register  as  a 
Communist-front  organization)  shall,  within 
the  time  specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  register  with  the  Attorney  General, 
on  a  form  prescribed  by  him  by  regulations, 
as  a  Communlst-Iront  organization. 

(c)  The  registration  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  an  organization  which 
is  a  Communist  political  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  within  30  daya 
after  such  date; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  organization  becoming 
a  Communist  political  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  within  30  days 
after  such  organization  becomes  a  Commu- 
nist political  organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be;   and 

(3)  m  the  case  of  an  organization  which 
by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  Is  required  to 
register,  within  30  days  after  such  order  be- 
comes final. 

Id)  The  registration  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
re-iistratlon  statement,  to  be  prepared  and 
Lied  m  sUvh  manner  and  form  as  the  Attor- 


ney General  shall  be  regiilatlons  pre8.Tlbe. 
containing  the  following  Inf ornmtlon : 

(1)  The  name  of  the  organization  anl  the 
address  of  Its  principal  office. 

(2)  The  name  and  last-known  addri  ss  of 
each  Individual  who  Is  at  the  time  c'  the 
filing  of  such  registration  statement,  a  id  of 
each  individual  who  was  at  any  time  daring 
the  period  of  12  full  calendar  months  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  such  statement  an 
officer  of  the  organization,  with  the  leslg- 
nation  or  title  of  the  office  so  held,  anc  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  duties  and  fun  :tlons 
of  such  Individual  as  such  officer. 

(3)  An  accounting.  In  such  form  ard  de- 
tail as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  n  gula- 
tions  prescribe,  of  all  moneys  receiveU  and 
expended  (Including  the  sources  from  which 
received  and  the  purposes  for  whic.i  ex- 
pended) by  the  organization  during  the  pe- 
riod of  twelve  full  calendar  months  nc>  t  pre- 
ceding the  filing  oi  such  statement. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  Communist  pcUtlcal 
organization,  the  name  and  last-knov  n  ad- 
dress of  each  individual  who  was  a  member 
of  the  organization  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  twelve  full  calendar  months  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  such  statement. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  member 
whose  name  is  required  to  be  shown  In  such 
statement,  and  who  uses  or  has  used  cr  who 
is  or  has  been  known  by  more  thai  one 
name,  each  name  which  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber uses  or  has  used  or  by  which  he  Is  Imown 
or  has  been  known. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organiza- 
tion registered  under  this  section  to  file  with 
the  Attorney  General  on  or  before  February 
1  of  the  year  following  the  year  In  which  It 
registers,  and  on  or  before  February  1  <  f  each 
succeeding  year,  an  annual  report,  prepared 
and  filed  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, containing  the  same  Information 
which  by  subsection  (d)  Is  required  to  be  in- 
cluded In  a  registration  statement,  except 
that  the  Information  required  with  respect 
to  the  12-month  period  referred  to  Ir  para- 
graph (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  such  sub  section 
shall,  In  such  annual  report,  be  give  i  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  year  precedi  ig  the 
February  1  on  or  before  which  such  innual 
report  must  be  filed. 

(f )  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organi- 
zation registered  under  this  section  ti  >  keep, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  regulations  prescribe  accu- 
rate records  and  accounts  of  moneys  n  ceived 
and  expended  (Including  the  sourcet  from 
which  received  and  purposes  for  whl  :h  ex- 
pended)  by  such  organization. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Commu- 
nist political  organization  registered  under 
this  section  to  keep,  in  such  manmr  and 
form  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  accurate  records  (f  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  such 
organization  and  of  persons  who  actively 
participate  in  the  activities  of  such  crgani- 
zatlon. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At:omey 
General  to  send  to  each  individual  listed  In 
any  registration  statement  or  annual  eport, 
filed  under  this  section,  as  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  In  respect  of  which 
such  registration  statement  or  annual  report 
was  filed,  a  notification  in  writing  that  such 
Individual  Is  so  listed;  and  such  notlf  cation 
shall  be  sent  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
after  the  filing  of  such  registration  state- 
ment or  annual  report.  Upon  written  re- 
quest of  any  Individual  so  notified  who  de- 
nies that  he  holds  any  office  or  mem'iershlp 
(as  the  case  may  be)  In  such  organization, 
the  Attorney  Gt-neral  shall  forthwith  Ini- 
tiate and  conclude  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  an  appropriate  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  deni  il.  and, 
if  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  satlsfl?d  that 
such  denial  Is  correct,  he  shall  thereupon 
strike  from  such  registration  staten  ent  or 
annual  report  the  name  of  such  Ind  vldual. 
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If  the  Attorney  General  ahall  decline  or  tall 
to  strike  ttie  name  at  such  Indtvldual  from 
such  re-lfitration  statement  or  annual  re- 
port wlthai  6  Eoontlia  after  recetpt  of  such 
written  request,  such  UKUTldual  nay  file 
vTith  the  Eioanl  a  petition  for  rtUef  putsuant 
to  section  14  ( b  >  of  thla  act. 

(h)  In  the  ease  ol  failure  oq  the  pert  of 
any  orgar  teatton  to  register  or  to  file  any 
rsglsu^tlcn  statement  or  annual  report  as 
required  by  Uua  section.  It  ahaU  be  the  <luty 
of  the  executive  oaoer  (or  Individual  per- 
forming  tae  ordinary  and  usual  duties  at  an 
executive  officer)  and  otf  the  secretary  (or 
IndiTidual  performing  the  ordinary  and 
usual  duUes  of  a  aecret;J7)  of  such  organi- 
zation, and  of  such  oOosr  or  ofllceiB  of  such 
crgaoUatlon  as  the  Attorney  General  ahaU 
by  reguIaUuns  prescribe,  to  register  for  such 
organisation,  to  Ale  such  registration  state- 
ment, or  to  Ale  such  annual  report,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

■acBSTaATSOir  or  mims— s  or  ooMMUMwr 
pouncai.  uafcSHiis iu'iwh 

Sac.  8.  Bach  Individual  who  Is  a  member 
of  any  organisation  which  he  knows  to  be 
rerlstered  as  a  Communist  political  organ- 
ization under  section  7  (a)  of  this  act,  but 
which  has  failed  to  Include  his  name  upon 
the  list  of  members  thereof  filed  with  the 
Attorney  Oenerml,  shall  within  60  days  after 
he  shall  have  obtained  such  knowledge 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
iaemt>er  of  such  organisation.  The  regis- 
tration made  by  such  Indlvtdittl  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  registration  ststemect,  to 
be  prepared  and  filed  in  such  manner  and 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  shaU  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

KsxpiNG  or  BscisTBss;   rumuc  xks 

■ZPOKTB    TO    PfUPaWT    AND    CONC 

Sac.  9.  <a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
keep  and  maintain  separately  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — 

(Da  "Register  of  Communist  PoUtlcal 
Organizations."  which  ahaU  Include  (A)  the 
names  sod  addresses  of  all  Communist 
politick  organizations  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7.  (B)  the  registration  statements  and 
annual  reports  filed  by  such  organ  lap  tions 
theretinder.  and  (C)  the  r^istration  state- 
ments filed  by  Inidlvlduals  iwder  section  •; 
and 

(2)  a  "Begister  of  Communist-Front  Or- 
ganizations," which  shall  include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Commualst-front 
organizations  registered  under  section  7,  and 
(B)  the  re^stratton  statements  and  annual 
reports  filed  by  such  organizations  there- 
under. 

(b)  Si-ch  reglsten  shall  be  kept  and  main, 
talned  in  such  manner  as  to  be  open  for 
public  Inspectloo :  Provided.  That  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  not  make  public  the  name 
of  a-  y  Individual  listed  In  either  such  register 
as  an  oOcer  or  member  of  any  Oommunlst 
organiaatkMi  until  60  days  shall  have  elapawd 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  notification  re- 
quired by  secUon  7  (g)  to  be  sent  to  such 
Individual,  and  if  prior  to  the  end- of  such 
!)eriod  such  Individual  shall  make  wrtttea 
request  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  name  from  any  such  Ust.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  not  make  pohlic  the 
name  of  such  individual  until  6  nMntha  siiaU 
have  elapsed  after  receipt  of  such  request  by 
the  Attorney  General,  or  until  SO  days  shall 
have  elapsed  after  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
have  denied  such  request  and  shaU  have 
transmitted  to  such  Individual  noUoe  of  su^ 
denial,  whichever  la  sarUer. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Ooogrcaa  on  or 
before  June  1  of  each  yaar  (and  at  any  (Mm 
time  when  requested  by  either  House  by 
reaolutloa)  a  report  with  rs^Ject  to  ths 
carrying  out  of  the  provlsfcms  of  this  Act. 
IncIuAns  the  names  and  addressee  of  the 
organizations   listed  in   such   registers   and 


(except  to  the  extent  prohlMtad  tiy  sutasee- 
tk»  (b)  or  this  seetkm)  ttie  names  and 
addresses  of  the  IndlvMuals  listed  ai  memban 
of  such  organisations. 

WMW.1HIW  or  cssTAnr  cxnurcnnvr  roimcMi. 
osfiamsATiONa 

Sac.  10.  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  fat  any  Indi- 
vidual to  become  or  remain  a  mcociber  of  any 
organization  if  he  knows  that  ( 1 )  there  U 
in  effect  a  final  ordtf  of  the  Beard  requiring 
such  organisation  to  register  under  section 
7  ot  this  act  as  a  Communist  p^Utlcal  or- 
ganization, (2)  more  than  ao  days  have 
elapaed  since  such  order  became  final,  and 
(3)  such  organisation  Is  not  reglst^ered  under 
aectio-i  7  of  this  Act  ss  a  Commun.ist  poUtlcal 
organization. 

•  MAILS  AMD  owfacicxirTaLr ms  or  or- 

TIBSTATB  or.  POBBWH  COMMOKr^ 

11.  It  ShaU  be  untavful  lor  any  or- 
gaaiaation  which  Is  registered  under  section 
7.  or  for  any  organisation  with  respect  to 
which  there  la  In  eSSct  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  reqdrlng  It  to  register  under  section 
7,  or  for  any  person  acting  for  o*  on  behalf 
of  any  such  organisation — 

( 1 )  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  fansmltted. 
through  the  United  States  maOe  or  by  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  Intetstate  or 
foreign  oomnMrce.  any  pubUoatico  which  Is 
intended  to  be.  or  which  it  Is  renaonable  to 
beheve  Is  Intended  to  Ik,  dreolsted  or  dis- 
seminated ■wiring  two  or  more  persons,  un- 
less such  pubttoatton.  and  any  envelope, 
wrapper,  or  other  eoBtalner  in  which  It  Is 
mailed  or  otliervise  ctecvtfated  or  trans- 
mitted, bears  the  foUowUig.  printed  In  such 
manner  as  saay  be  provided  In  regulations 
prsserited  by  the  Attorney  General,  with  the 
name  of  the  organlSBtton  appeai-lng  In  Ilea 

of  the  blank:    "Diss* mtneted  by .  a 

Communist  organlsatton**;   or 

{2)  to  broadcast  or  cause  to  be  broadcast 
any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion in  the  IThlted  States,  unless  »uch  matter 
is  preceded  by  the  /oUbwtng  statement,  with 
the  name  of  the  organization  being  stated  In 
place  of  the  blank:  "The  foUowlng  program 
is  sponsored  by  ,  a  Oommunlst  or- 
ganisation." 


for  Dcglcet  d  duty  or  maWHssanes  tn 
but  for  no  other  eauw. 

(b)  A  vscancy  in  the  Board  stMOl  not  ta- 
patr  the  rtglit  of  the  rematnUf  members  to 
exercise  aB  the  powers  at  the  Board,  snd  two 
members  of  the  Board  dtaU. -at  an  tUnos, 
constttute  s  quorum.  Tbe  BosM  than  hSTS 
an  oAcfal  seal  which  shaU  jtm  fodlelalir 
noticed. 

(e)  The  Board  sfatfl  at  the  eloae  of  each 
fiscal  year  oMkc  a  report  In  wrtthic  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  PresUSent  stating  in 
detaU  the  caaes  It  has  heard,  the  aedstans 
it  has  rendered,  the  names,  aidsrtfls.  and 
duties  ta  an  employees  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  it  has  dlslMUsed. 

(d)  Mweb  member  of  the  Board  AaU  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  •IS.SQO  a  year.  shaU  be  dlgl- 
ble  for  reeppolntmcnt,  and  shaU  not  CBgi^e 
In  any  other  business,  voeattoc.  or  eoqdoy- 
ment. 

(e)  It  diall  be  the  doty  at  ttie  Board— 
(l>  upon  appneatton  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  secUon  14  (a)  of  this  act, 
or  by  any  organlsatioai  under  ssction  14  (b) 
of  tttis  act,  to  determtae  whsfUier  any  organ- 
isation is  a  "Communist  poUtleal  organlsa- 
tion"  within  tLe  meaning  of  psuagiaph  (9) 
of  sectKm  8  of  this  act.  cr  a  "Oomnnmlst. 
front  organlsatton'*  within  the  meaning  ot 
p«ragra{A  (4)  of  eeetton  3  of  this  act;  and 

(»  upon  appneatlon  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  14  (a)  ^  this 
act,  or  by  any  Individual  under  section  14 
(b)  of  this  act,  to  determine  whether  any 
individual  Is  a  member  of  any  Oommimlst 
political  organtzatlcm  registered,  or  by  ftial 
order  of  the  Bosrd  required  to  be  registered. 
imder  section  T  (a)  of  this  act. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  dvU-eervtee  laws  and 
the  ClasstAestlon  Act  oC  IMt.  the  Board  any 
appoint  an4  fhc  the  cnmpmeatioo  ot  a  aecre- 
tary  and  such  examiners  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  neceesary  for  the  part oraianoe  ol 
its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  may  maks  sott  ndes  snd 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  as  may  be  neeeasary  lor 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 


CKNIAX.  or  TAX  DSDOCTIOXS  AJO  BKBSCmoir 

Ssc  12.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  deduetian  for  Federal  in- 
come-tax purpoaes  shall  be  allcwed  In  the 
case  of  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  organiaation  if  at  the  ttane  of  the  making 
of  such  contribution  (1)  such  organisation 
is  registered  under  section  7.  or  iS)  there  Is 
in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Boajd  requiring 
such  organisation  to  register  under  section  7. 

(b)  No  organisation  ahail  be  entitled  to 
exemption  from  Pedcrml  income  tax,  under 
section  101  of  the  Internal  Beventie  Oode.  for 
any  taxable  year  if  at  any  time  curing  such 
taxable  year  (1)  such  organlaaCkm  is  regis- 
tered unider  section  7,  or  (2)  there  Is  in  effect 
a  final  order  of  the  Board  requiring  such 
organlzatiou  to  register  under  scctiom  7. 

suavssaivs  Acrrnrns  comsot.  soass 
Ssc.  13.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eetahllsbed  a 
Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Subversive  Actlvl- 
tlee  Oontn^  Board,  which  shan  be  composed 
of  three  members,  who  shall  bf-  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  wtth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Board  shall  3e  members 
of  the  same  pomical  party.  One  of  the  orig- 
inal members  ahall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  1  year,  one  for  a  term  of  a  yeiirs,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  S  years,  hot  their  soeoesscrs 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  at  S  yean  each, 
except  that  any  mdlvldual  ehoten  to  flU  a 
vacancy  shan  be  aRwInted  oxily  fcsr  the  un- 
expired term  at  the  member  stiam  he  shall 
succeed.  The  Presidsnt  ihan  dtatgnsta  one 
member  to  serve  as  Qialnnan  a.'  the  Board. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upon  notice  f  md  hearing. 


14.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oea- 
eral  shaU  have  reason  to  b^tere  that  any 
organisation  vrtiich  has  not  registered  under 
suoeection  (a)  or  suheectlon  (b)  of  sectlOQ 
7  of  this  act  is  in  fact  an  organisation  of  a 
kind  required  to  be  registered 
subsection,  or  that  any  individual  who 
not  registered  imder  section  8  of  this  act  la  In 
fact  requhed  to  register  under  such  Mctton, 
be  ShaU  file  with  the  Beard  and  serve  vqpon 
such  organiaation  or  indfvtdnal  a  petition 
for  an  order  requiring  such  organlaatkm  or 
individual  to  register  pursuant  to  such  sob- 
section  or  section,  as  tbm  cess  may  be. 

(b)  Any  organlsatloa  reglitcred  under 
suheectlon  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section  7 
of  this  act.  and  any  individual  registered 
imder  section  8  of  this  act.  may.  not  oftener 
than  once  tn  each  calendar  year.  maBse  anill- 
catim  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  can- 
cellation of  such  re^stratlon  and  (In  the 
case  Off  such  organlaatUwi)  for  rtilcf  from 
oWgatian  to  make  further  annual  reports. 
Within  00  days  after  the  denial  of  any  audi 
application  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  or- 
ganization or  Individual  concerned  may  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  Attorney 
General  a  petition  for  an  order  requiring  the 
cancellation  of  stich  registration  and  (In  the 
case  (d  such  organisation)  rellrvlng  such  or- 
ganiaation of  '^^♦g**^""  to  Boaka  further  an- 
nual reports.  Any  tndividtaal  auttaortaad  by 
section  7  (g)  of  this  act  to  file  a  pstltian  for 
relief  may  file  with  the  Board  and  serve  t^oa 
the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  an  order 
requiring  the  Attorney  Oensral  to  strike  hia 
name  from  the  registration 
awn  11*1  r^ort  upon  which  it 

(c)  Upon  the  fiUi«  of  any  petttkm 
ant  to  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
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this  section,  the  Board  (or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby) 
may  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  and 
afflrmatlons,  may  examine  witnesses  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  In  the  United 
States,  and  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  and  other  records  deemed 
relevant  to  the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  signed  and  Issued  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  ex- 
aminer. Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  on  behalf 
of  the  organization  or  the  Individual  who  Is 
a  party  to  the  proceeding  upon  request  and 
upon  a  statement  or  showing  of  general 
relevance  and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evi- 
dence sought.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  documentary 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  paid  witnesses  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena  the  Board 
may  ;avoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence.  Any  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  Inquiry  is  carried  on 
may.  In  cas?  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and 
to  produce  documentary  evidence  if  so 
ordered)  and  give  evidence  relating  to  the 
matter  In  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  proc- 
ess In  any  such  case  may  be  served  in  the 
Judicial  district  whereof  such  person  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

(d)  All  hearings  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  public.  Each  party  to  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  have  the  right  to  present  its 
case  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to  offer 
oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  re- 
buttal evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as  may  be  required  for  a  full 
and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  An  accurate 
stenographic  record  shall  be  taken  of  the 
testimony  of  each  witness,  and  a  transcript 
of  such  testimony  shall  be  flled  In  the  office 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  In  determining  whether  any  crganl- 
E&tlon  is  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion, the  Board  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  its  policies  are 
formulated  and  carried  out  and  lu  activities 
periormed.  pursuant  to  directives  or  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  governmental  or  political  or- 
ganization in  which  is  vested,  or  under  the 
domination  or  control  of  which  is  exercised, 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  referred  ta  in  section  2 
of  this  act: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  Its  views  and 
policies  do  not  deviate  from  those  of  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organiza- 
tion; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  It  receives  financial 
or  other  aid.  directly  or  indirectly,  from  or  at 
the  direction  of  such  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  It  sends  members 
or  representatives  to  any  foreign  country  for 
Instruction  or  training  in  the  principles,  poli- 
cies, strategy,  or  tactics  of  such  world  Com- 
munist movement: 

(5»  the  extent  to  which  It  reports  to  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
or  to  its  representatives; 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  Its  principal  lead- 
ers or  a  substantial  number  of  Its  members 
are  subject  to  or  recognize  the  dladpniuuT 
power  of  such  foreign  government  or  foreign 
orgAnlMitlan  or  lu  representatives; 

(7)  the  tftent  to  which  (1)  It  falls  to  dto- 
elOB*.  or  rMtots  efforts  to  obtain  Information 


as  to,  its  membership  (by  keeping  member- 
ship  lists  in  code,  by  Instructing  members  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  membership,  or  by  any 
other  method ) ;  ( II )  its  members  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge membership  therein:  (Hi)  it  falls 
to  diiclcse.  or  resists  efforts  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation as  to.  records  other  than  membership 
lists:  (iv)  Its  meetings  are  secret;  and  (v)  it 
otherwise  operates  on  a  secret  basis;  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  Its  principal  lead- 
ers cr  a  substantial  number  of  its  members 
consider  the  alleRiance  they  ewe  to  the  United 
Sta.es  as  subordinate  to  their  obligations  to 
such  foreign  government  or  foreign  organ- 
ization. 

(f)  In  determining  whether  any  organiza- 
tion is  a  '•Communist-front  organization." 
the  Board  shall  take  into  consideration — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  in  its  management,  direction,  or  super- 
vision, whether  or  not  holding  office  therein, 
are  active  in  the  management,  direction,  or 
supervision  of,  or  as  repreeeutatives  of  any 
Communist  polliical  organization.  Commu- 
nist foreign  government,  or  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  referred  to  in  section  2; 
and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  its  support,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  is  derived  from  any  Com- 
munist political  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  word  Communist 
movement  referred  to  in  section  2;  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  lu  funds,  re- 
sources, or  personnel  are  used  to  further  or 
promote  the  political  objectives  of  any  Com- 
munist political  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government  or  the  world  Communist 
movement  referred  to  in  section  2:  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  positions  taken 
or  advanced  by  it  from  time  to  time  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  do  not  deviate  from  those  of 
any  Communist  political  organization.  Com- 
munist foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

(g)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

( 1 )  that  an  organization  is  a  Communist 
political  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
stace  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  organi- 
zation an  order  requiring  such  organization 
to  register  as  such  under  section  7  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist  political  organization  (including 
an  organization  required  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  to  register  under  section  7  (a)). 
It  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
Individual  an  order  requiring  him  to  register 
as  such  under  section  8  of  this  act. 

(h)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

(1)  that  an  organization  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist political  organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts;  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
an  order  requiring  such  organization  to  reg- 
ister as  such  under  section  7  of  this  act:  and 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion: or 

(2)  that  an  Individual  is  not  a  member  of 
any  Communist  political  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facto:  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for  an 
order  requiring  such  individual  to  register 
as  such  member  under  section  8  of  tht^  act; 
and  aend  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  individ- 
ual. 


(1)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petit l<n  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

( 1 )  that  an  organization  is  not  a  C  )mmu- 
nist  political  organization  or  a  Comiiunlst- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  maj  be,  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  fact  ;  issue 
end  caufe  to  be  served  upon  the  A  torney 
General  an  order  requiring  him  to  cancel 
the  registration  of  such  organization  «nd  re- 
lieve It  from  the  requirement  of  urther 
annual  reports;  and  send  a  copy  of  s  ich  or- 
der to  such  organization;  or 

(2)  that  any  individual  is  not  a  riember 
of  any  Communist  political  organlza'  Ion,  or 
( in  the  case  of  an  Individual  listed  as  an  of- 
ficer of  a  Communist-front  organliation) 
that  an  individual  is  not  an  officer  of  i  Com- 
munist-front organization,  it  shall  taake  a 
report  in  writing  In  which  it  shall  sate  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts;  issue  and  c;  use  to 
be  served  upon  the  Attorney  General  an  or- 
der requiring  him  to  (A)  strike  the  name  of 
such  individual  from  the  registration  state- 
ment or  annual  report  upon  which  it  i  ppears 
or  (B)  cancel  the  registration  of  such  In- 
dividual under  section  8.  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and  send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such 
individual. 

(J)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secticn,  the 
Board  determines — 

( 1 )  that  an  organization  is  a  Com  nunlst 
political  organization  or  a  Communis  >front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  sha  1  make 
a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall  s  ate  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall  Iss  le  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  organlza' ion  an 
order  denying  its  petition  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  its  registration  and  for  relief  from 
the  requirement  of  further  annual  reports: 
or 

(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist  political  organization,  or  (In  the 
case  of  an  individual  listed  as  an  otScer  of 
a  Communist-front  organization)  tnat  an 
individual  is  an  officer  of  a  Communif  t-front 
organization,  it  shall  make  a  report  la  writ- 
ing In  which  It  shall  state  Its  finding  s  as  to 
the  facta  and  shall  issue  and  caus<  to  be 
served  on  such  individual  an  order  c.enylng 
his  petition  for  an  order  requiring  th«  Attor- 
ney General  ( A )  to  strike  his  name  f r  jm  any 
registration  statement  or  annual  re  wrt  on 
which  It  appears  or  (B)  to  cancel  th ;  regis- 
tration of  such  Individual  under  se^  tlon  8, 
as  the  cai-i  may  be. 

jtn)iciAL  airviEw 
Sec  15.  (a)  The  party  ag^^rleved  by  any 
order  entered  by  the  Board  under  sut«ection 
( g ) .  ( h ) ,  ( i  I ,  or  ( J I  of  section  14  maj  obtain 
a  review  o(  such  order  In  the  Unite*  States 
Covrrt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  C<  lumbla 
by  filing  In  the  court,  w^lthin  60  da  -s  from 
the  date  of  service  upon  it  of  such  )rder.  a 
WTitten  petition  praying  that  the  c  rder  of 
the  Board  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  su  'h  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shal  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
record  in  the  proceeding,  including  all  evi- 
dence taken  and  the  report  and  order  of  the 
Board.  Thereupon  the  court  FhaM  ha'  e  juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  shfll  have 
power  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  orde*  of  the 
Board.  The  findings  of  the  Board  aj  to  the 
facts.  If  supported  by  the  prepondei  ance  of 
the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either 
party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  eave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shi  II  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  !uch  ad- 
ditional evidence  Is  material,  the  co  trt  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  te  taken 
before  the  Board  and  to  be  adduced  t  pon  the 
proceeding  in  such  manner  and  up  )n  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  coirt  may 
seem  proper.  The  Board  may  modify  ito  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  by  reason  of  the  addl- 
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Uonal  •vktanoe  ao  taken,  and  It  ahall  file  9aA 
modlfted  or  new  fiwtlnsik.  whlcb.  If  Mippartad 
by  the  t*9pootUmiee  at  the  endenea.  wtaH 
b«  ooDCluslve.  and  Ita  raeoaunendatloiM.  If 
any.  with  rmptct  to  actkm  in  tha  matter 
under  conalderatlon.  If  tbe  eourt  shall  m% 
aside  an  order  Issued  uoder  subaectlnu  (J) 
of  section  14  It  may.  In  the  caae  of  an  ocgan- 
izatkm.  enter  a  Judgment  canrallng  tbe  regis- 
tration of  such  organisation  and  raUering  It 
from  the  reqtilremnt  of  further  annual  re- 
ports, or  in  the  case  of  an  iodlvldtial.  enter 
a  Judgment  requiring  the  Attomay  General 
(A)  to  strike  tbe  name  of  luch  individual 
from  the  registration  statement  or  annual 
report  on  which  It  appears,  or  (B)  cancel  the 
regUtratlon  of  auch  Individual  under  section 
8  as  may  be  approprUte.  The  Jtidgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shaU  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  rtiall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  as  pro- 
vided in  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
12£4. 

(b)  Any  order  of  the  Board  issued  under 
section  14  shall  become  final— 

(1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  review.  If  no 
such  petition  has  been  duly  filed  within  such 
time:  or 

(2>  upon  the  expiration  of  tbe  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petiUon  for  certlcrart.  If 
the  order  of  the  Board  has  been  affirmed  cr 
the  petitlcn  for  review  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU.  and  no  peUtion  for  cer- 
tiorari has  been  duly  filed;  or 

(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  peUtkm  for  cer- 
tloraii.  if  the  order  of  the  Board  has  bsen 
afllnned  or  the  petlUon  for  review  dismissed 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  10  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  tbe  mandate  c€  the 
Supreme  Coxirt.  If  such  Court^  directs  that 
tbe  order  of  the  Board  be  affirmed  or  tbe 
petition  for  review  dtemlseed. 

PUKALTIXS 

Bmc.  16.  (a)  If  there  is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  organization  or  individiiai  a 
final  ord:r  of  tbe  Board  requirmg  regi-ora- 
tion   under  section   7   or  secticn   8  of   tais 

(1)  such  organization  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion of  fs'lure  to  register,  to  file  any  regis- 
tration statement  cr  annual  nport,  or  to 
ke«p  records  as  reouired  fcy  section  7.  be 
punished  for  each  such  offeiise  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $2,000  ?nd  not  mCTC  than  $5.- 
000:  and 

(2)  each  Individual  having  a  duty  under 
subsection  (b>  of  section  7  to  register  or  to 
file  Pny  rtgL-traticn  staterr.ent  or  annual 
report  on  behalf  of  such  arsaaizaiion.  and 
each  individual  having  a  duty  to  register 
urder  secUon  8.  6>iaU.  upon  convict.on  of 
fai  u.-e  to  so  register  or  to  file  any  such  regls- 
Uation  stateme;it  or  annual  report,  be  pun- 
ished for  each  5uca  offense  ty  a  &«  of  not 
le6s  than  WOOO  and  not  mere  than  •o.OOO. 
or  imprisc^txrent  for  not  less  than  2  yeani 
and  not  mere  than  6  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprlsonaaent. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  suheectlon.  each 
day  of  failure  to  register,  '^lif^^"  ^^V'^ 
part  of  tbe  organSntlon  or  any  Individual, 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Anv  individual  who.  in  a  registration 
statement  or  annual  report  ^e^"^*',"*^ 
tlon  7  or  section  8.  wtllfuUy  makes  any  false 
statement  or  wUlf uUy  omlto  to  state  any  fact 
which  is  r^juired  to  be  stated,  or  whvch  is 
necessary  to  make  the  statemente  made  or 
information  given  not  misleading.  ^^^P"? 
conviction  thereof  be  punlahed  *<»  •f21"*S 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ^JWsad 
not  more  than  tS.OOO.  or  by  tmprlsonmeBt  for 
not  lees  than  2  years  axtd  not  mor*  th»»  5 
years,  or  by  both  such  line  and  imprlsonmeiit. 
Por  the  purpoaes  of  this  subeeetioa— 


(1)  each  telae  ilatimrnr  wilfully 
•eh  willful  iimlsslnn  to  stiite  any  fact 

which  to  requlrsd  to  be  sUted.  or  whiefa  is 
iiiiirsserj  to  make  tbe  statements  made  or 
information  given  not  mMwuttng.  shall  ei»- 
atttute  a  separate  offense;  •ad 

(2)  each  listing  ot  tha  nanb  <:r  address  of 
any  one  Individual  shall  be  det&td  a  eeparata 
statement. 

(e)  Any  organlsBtloii  which  flolatee  »Jaf 
proTlakm  at  section  11  of  this  act:  shall,  tipon 
eoovlctlon  tbcreoC.  be  punlahed  l^r  each  such 
violation  by  a  flne  of  not  less  tht.a  t2.000  and 
not  more  than  95.000.  Any  Incllvldtial  who 
violates  any  provtalon  of  sectku..  5.  6.  10.  or 
11  of  this  act  shall,  upon  caaricioa  thereoC. 
be  punished  for  each  such  violation  by  a  flne 
of  not  less  than  $2,000  and  no<;  more  than 
$5,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  lees  than 
2  years  and  not  more  than  5  yearti.  or  by  'ooth 
euch  fine  and  Imprisonment. 


o<  tbe 


asraaaaiuTT  oa  vaomais 
8»c.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the 
aupUcation  thereof  to  any  person  or  circom- 
stance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  or  the  apjAlcation  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  clrctnnstances, 
shall  not  tw  affected  thereby. 


The  Stivcilc  Witk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNincTxruT 
IN  THS  SENATB  OF  THE  UBOTSD  STATES 

Monday.  Jvly  31  (legislath^  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.    Mr.  Presklcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  conacnt  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rrcow)  the  interesting 
article  yesterday  in  the  New  Yoi*  Times 
Sunday  magazixke  section  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara Ward,  the  famous  foreiini  editor  of 
the  Economist  of  London.    la  this  piece 
Miss  Ward  points  up  the  strar^e  paradox 
of  todays  world  by  which  the  Soviet 
apostles  of  materialism  hav;  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  peacj  campaign 
tjTid  far  from  preaching  a  creed  based  on 
their  economic  dogma,  they  are  as  Miss 
Ward  says  **the  poets,  tlie  romantics" 
On  our  side,  as  Miss  Ward  (wints  out— 
in  spite  of  the  lenans  of  the  war  and  the 
Mr.rrfiall    plan,    and    in    spite    of    the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  western 
thought— it  Is  we  who  have  been  the 
aposUes  of  economics,  **the  gloomy  sci- 
ence."'   Miss  Ward  brillianiiy  summa- 
rizes **the  Russian  idea,  for  all  its  hid- 
eousness.  presents  a  picture  if  the  world; 
we.  for  all  our  good  intentions,  have 
none."    She  is  to  be  congratulated^ 
this  remarkable  piece  and  I  commend  it 
not  only  to  all  Members  of  Congress  bufe 
to  political  leaders  not  only  in  the  United 
States    but    throu^iout    the    western 

WCHTkL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articte 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rccou>< 
as  follows: 
TBHB  As  DsTs  KK  PoBmr,  Mor  Srantnca   ■ 

To  Wu»  iwaociTAixT.  aa  Wux  *s  ik  th» 

rtxut.  Wk  Mur  Mass  On  Vbkmi  Maxch 

Oua  Eoosmaaos 

(By  Bartaara  Ward) 

LoMOQM.— The  peoples  d  the  West  have 
been  rrtuetaat  to  bdleve  that  they  are  en- 
gaged In  a  llfe-and-death  stmggiewtth  com- 
In  whleli  ewery  power,  every  teeh- 


f oIkB  and  caanot  hctng  tbaaHStvas  to 
that  any  world  noveaaent  oooU  he  as  r^cb- 
Issa  end  slngle-Bliidsd  as  la  the 
fatth.    But  open  sgTasrtnwttiKr 
en  the  last  wawttliac 

of  tha  CaelB.    Ilw  sti   __ 

on  every  fitmt— above  all,  oa  tbe 
alve  frontier  at  the  hUBan  a^rtt. 

Ttoe  old  saying.  "Know  thy  advnsery  *  *• 
eepeetaUy  vital  to  this  stmgile  at 
Korean  war  asiat  be  seen  la  Its  ^ 
of  a  OMBmmmst  attenfit  to  i 
at  the  whole  world  la  ita  net  oC 
OnhiMPPily.  tt  Is  jaeclssly  la  reletton  to  prmau 
ganda  that  we  la  tit;  West  aialH  the 
mlstrVt  about  oor  adisisarj  and  ere  - 
lU- jodgedly  eonfiaoent  aboot  ov  owa 
fornMnoe.     Ask   most  of   as  la  the  1 
who  are  all  latereeted  la  **the  Soviet  view  of 

life."  to  define  tt.  and  we  wm  qoftddy  ttfl 
you  that  Its  fandamental  mutate  la  to 
fuse  ecoaomlcs  with  Ufa. 

To  be  a  Marxist,  we  espialB.  Is  to 
that  eeonocBleB  fundamentally  deMmaae  aU 
the  rest  and  that  the 
and  seplratioaa  at  any  giv 
ply  a  sort  <tf  aupmatructme  boltt  oa  top  at 
brute  eeonomle  facts.  sofCh  aa  ttepwysrty  >e- 
latloas  and  Its  methods  at  prodncli 

Tlien  we  make  abort  work  at  tM 
puateroqs  vision  at  aiaa  and  hlatary. 
can  coavlnoe  us  of  ttte  'Vlsss  uuudlUuata^  o< 
ShakcsoearcT  Who  can  eaplala  Oie  laered- 
ible  n^e  of  Jewry  la  world  history  toy  re- 
ferring to  Its  orlglna  as  a  paafenal  hffl  pea|>Ie 
of  Jndea?  Why  shooM  Amerteen  eapltal- 
tam  differ  tn  most  at  Ita  polttleai  objeetivea 
from  German  capitalism?  Why  sbould  Tito 
lireak  away?  Why.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
dawn  of  history,  do  we  Had  bmb,  the  |tooi- 
xmAxm  antanal."  adoralng  his  cave  wtth  bant- 
ing setfiea  at  unparalleled  force  and  grace? 

Up  go  the  skittles  of  Marxltt  theory  and 
down  tbe  alley  thtmder  our  trtumphant  re- 
bonals.  We  note  with  grim  pleasure  the 
antics  of  oar  Commxmlst  opponents  as  they 
gather  for  their  int^ectnal  eongressea  m 
Wroclaw  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  call  us 
the  Jackals  of  capitalism  and  imperialist 
Uck-^lttles.  "Ah."  we  say,  "our  criticisms 
have  stnick  home."  and  we  lay  down  our  pezis 
with  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  having  won 
a  round  for  freedom  and  the  Western  way  at 
life. 

But  have  we?  Tbe  oae  point  which  seems 
most  marked  about  Soviet  policy  and  Soviet 
propaganda  since  tbe  war  Is  Its  Inrtifferencs 
to  econ^Ti^^^  Tbe  motivea  to  which  the 
Soviet  leaders  try  to  make  the  greatest  appeal 
have  little  or  "^^*'*"e  to  do  wUh  eoonomle 
eelf-lntareat  and  at  no  time  la  tt  evCT  sug- 
gested that  auy  Russian  poUcy  Blight  ha 
changed  or  eonditiooed  by  eoonomle  factors. 
Thla  is  not  only  Uoe  at  the  peaee  eaoi- 
palgn.  It  is  true  in  a  much  more  general 
aoMe.  alnoe  Soviet  laopegsnrte  seeks  to  In- 
fiae  into  every  Issoe  the  vtston  at  a  vast 
eoHDlc  war  pioceedfng  between  the  powers 
at  Oosamunlst  light  sad  e^ittallst  darkaeas. 
In  apocalyptic  tenas.  they  palat  the  straggle 
between  the  world's  toilers  asid  thrtr  Im- 
perialist uHsiaam  aad  proclaim  that  maa- 
yirut  la  witnesattkg  the  death  throes  of  the 
beast.  Through  this  darkened  vrarld  of 
m»ft«WTig  evO,  tbe  Soviet  Union  with  Stalin 
at  iu  head  etoavea  the  radlaat  path  of  da- 
ttveraaee.  WbUe  the  taaks  tfaoadsr  by  In 
vast  BBilltary  reviews,  the  Soviet  radio  breaks 
Into  poetry  and  broadcasts  to  the  wartd: 

**8prtng  has  cane.  It  hae  eonse  here,  tt 
h^  ecBM  In  China,  tn  the  new  streets  of 
Warsaw,  la  Prague,  tn  the  gavdene  of  Ktcha- 
reat,  tat  the  vUli^fla  of  Btilgai  la.  The  baa- 
as-  of  vtetory  flies  over  us.  The  spring  of 
huoiaalty  is  with  US.  It  is  Bearing  Hie  work- 
era*  sttborbe  of  Parle:  tt  la  marcMag  tfte  a 
mMtcr  upon  the  placaM  of  Bonw.  la  Ctf- 
evtta,  Karachi  aad  Bombay,  tt  slags  of  frea- 
O^  Btalla.  whoee  hand  gatdes  «»• 
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•prlng  of  humanltT.  \s  l«td!ng  lis  to  victory." 
No,  declde<ilT,  the  Russians  are  not  econ- 
omisu.  They  un  pc«t».  they  are  romantics. 
Their  strength  U  the  acale  of  their  huge 
•nd  perverted  view  of  the  world.  To  derote 
ones  self  to  ridiculing  their  economic  view 
of  history  Is  a  was-.e  of  time.  They  have 
no  such  thing.  In  ifact.  the  opposite  Is  the 
truth.  It  is  vre  In  the  Weet  who  are  the 
economists.    We  are  the  economic  men. 

For  a  hundred  yt-ars  we  have  seemed  to 
run  cur  world  on  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
Our  international  rdatioiu  have  been  a  web 
of  ccmmercii  I  treattes.  exchange  rates,  gold 
points  and  standards,  commodity  schemes. 
bvilk  purchase  and  talancea  on  International 
account.  In  our  domestic  politics,  the  great 
event  cf  the  parliamentary  year  has  been 
the  elaboration  and  Infinitely  prolonged 
discussion  of  the  budget. 

Nor  is  our  economic  bias  betrayed  only  by 
the  content  of  politcs.  For  years,  our  meth- 
ods and  tactics,  too.  have  seemed  to  be  rig- 
idly determined  by  economics.  Who  but  men 
permeated  with  econojoics  to  the  core  of 
their  being  could  have  worked  out  theories 
of  International  trMte  according  to  which 
the  blind  workings  of  economic  fences  would 
be  relied  on  to  brlcg  trade  and  wealth  and 
employment  perpetually  into  balance?  Who 
but  the  most  complacent  economists  could 
h.'we  adopted  theories  of  Internal  develop- 
ment In  which  a  natural  equilibrium  would 
be  perpetually  restored  between  demand  and 
supply,  provided  the  hand  of  man  did  not 
Intervene  In  th«  mechanism? 

Economists  at  ttus  point  becsime  more 
than  the  staple  content  of  policy.  It  was 
elevated  Into  a  de«tlny.  a  goddess  of  the 
market  place,  an  ultimate  arbiter  beyond 
which  neither  politics  nor  humanity  nor 
hope  nor  vision  could  be  permitted  to  go. 
Round  the  universe,  round  the  state,  round 
each  small  life  rose  these  bastions  of  eco- 
nomic possibility  and  impossibility.  In  their 
name,  world  trade  fell  by  two-thirds  in  1929. 
In  their  name,  2.000.000  men  never  found 
work  in  Britain  between  1930  and  1938.  In 
their  name.  American  steel  production  fell 
from  60.000.000  tons  to  11.000.000  in  the  deep- 
est year  of  the  depression.  1932.  But  since  it 
was  the  blind  goddess  that  willed  these 
things,  they  could  not  be  undone.  Can  It 
be  denied  that  all  this  amounted  to  an  al- 
most totally  economic  view  of  man? 

Only  in  certain  desperate  crises  was  the 
West  apparently  prepared  to  seek  out  anoth- 
er deity.  After  a  brief  attempt  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1939  to  fight  a  war  as  though  all 
the  economic  rules  sUll  held  good.  Britain 
returned  in  1040  to  the  headlong  effort  of 
1617  and  1918  and  soon  far  surpassed  It. 
Tnen  the  American  ec<u]iomy  put  Itself  into 
gear,  and  by  1944  it  had  performed  the  pro- 
digious feat  of  doubling  itself.  Another 
economy  as  large  as  that  of  1939  had  been 
placed  on  tcp  of  the  earlier  one  in  four  short 
years. 

One  can  assign  an  infinite  number  of  prac- 
tical reasons  for  the  achievement,  but  the 
crucial  reason  is  that  western  man  ceased 
to  be  an  economist  and  became  Instead  a 
bslng  in  pursuit  of  a  vision — the  vision  of 
victcoy.  l^ie  ineluctable  economic  laws 
were  no  match  for  that  anient  pursuit.  The 
community  of  which  the  economists  pre> 
dieted  saturation  with  a  national  Income  of 
890,000.000.000  found  double  the  quanUty 
at  Its  disposal.  The  Idea  vanquished  the 
supposed  l«w.  Economic  conditioning  gave 
vay  to  pc^tlcal  decision.  Vislc»  conquered 
necessity. 

Since  194S.  since  the  very  day  ot  victory, 
tbe  economist  and  the  visionary  have  strug- 
(Icd  for  nuMtery  in  the  western  breast.  Tba 
biatlnet  to  return  to  the  rigidly  economic 
eoBipiutatkm  of  posslbUity  U  stroof  in  all 
of  uk  The  eeonomlBU'  picture  of  a  world  in 
^kloh  a«fcam  forces  of  balance  do  nuui's 
vork  for  him  has  the  weight  of  a  centurya 
hahind  it.  It  has  alao  the  im- 
;  or  simplicity.  It  la  SMlsr  to  lai 
than  to  seek  to  control  them. 


Passivity  Is  more  congenial  than  creation. 
TTie  poet  is  notoriously  an  uncomfortable 
fellow.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  experiment 
of  the  Usrshatl  plan  has  shown  in  the  last 
three  years  that  we  are  not  yet  all  of  us 
economists  and  that  the  western  nose  Is  not 
yet  tightly  pressed  back  to  the  balance  sheet 
of  International  exchange.  And  we  have  had 
our  reward  In  stealing,  for  these  years  at  least, 
the  Initiative  from  the  Promethean  propa- 
gandists on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
But  now,  with  Stalin's  Korean  adventure 
cleir  In  our  minds,  we  have  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  Communist  a<?greaslon  of  June  25.  we 
were  showing  every  sign  of  drifting  back  to 
the  o:d  adoration  of  blind  economic  deltle"<. 
We  could  catch  ourselves  out  quite  serlou?Iy 
8.<»yln?  that  trade  wojjld  balance  at  such  and 
such  a  level  and  that  It  was  a  great  pity  It  did 
not  permit  Europe  to  feed  as  well  as  It  did 
before  the  war.  We  could  hear  ourselves  ar- 
guing that  the  Sow  of  international  capital 
woxild  be  so  and  so  and  unhappily  this  did 
not  permit  any  striking  economic  develop- 
ment in  southeast  Asia. 

We  estimated  that  the  world's  demand  for 
raw  materials  would  be  so  much  and  re- 
marked that  '"It  Is  really  sad  that  such  a 
level  condemns  the  East  to  unrelieved  eco- 
nomic depression"  We  contemplated  set- 
tling Europe's  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States  by  a  further  slashing  of  Imports,  al- 
though the  cuts  made  already  have  sent 
500.000  people  out  of  America's  export  trades. 
The  British  wondered  whether  they  could 
accept  the  economic  risk  of  a  Schuman  plan: 
the  Belgians  declared  they  dared  not  e>;pose 
their  •hard"  franc  to  the  risk  of  higher  do- 
mestic investment;  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  demanded  their  share  of  the  world's 
export  markets,  and  other  traders  could  see 
no  way  In  which  international  trade  could 
expand  to  hold  them  all. 

It  looked  as  though,  in  spite  of  the  lessons 
of  the  war.  in  spite  of  the  lesson  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  western  thought  and  experi- 
ment and  technique  since  1939.  "the  gloomy 
science."  the  unchanged  habits  of  economic 
thought,  were  creeping  back  on  us  on  every 
side.  While  the  Russians  fought  with 
visions  of  angels  and  devils,  of  world  chaos 
and  world  salvation,  we  were  putting  on  the 
high  black  hat  and  dusty  coat  of  Ricardo  and 
unfurling  the  umbrella  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
While  they  "struggled  with  beasts  at 
Bphesus."  we  totaled  up  our  columns  and  an- 
nounced with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  "It 
cannot  be  done.     We  cannot  afford  it." 

The  lightning  American  reaction  to  aggres- 
sion in  Korea  has  called  a  halt  to  this  terri- 
fying process.  It  was  not  as  a  calculator  or 
as  a  defender  of  narrow  economic  Interests 
that  President  Truman  decided  to  place  the 
might  of  the  United  States  behind  the 
United  Nations.  He  acted — and  the  people 
acted  with  him — on  the  strength  of  an  idea, 
the  idea  of  driving  aggression  from  the  world 
by  collective  action  to  check  it  at  its  very 
sotirce.  The  effect  has  been  electrifying. 
The  sagging  mood  of  the  west  has  grown 
taut.  Congress,  imwllllng  to  vote  a  few  mil- 
lions for  the  development  of  backward  areas, 
has  agreed  to  an  extra  810,000,000,000  for 
military  expansion.  The  spirit  of  the  audit 
office  has  faded.  In  its  place  has  come  de- 
termination and  courage  placed  at  the  serv- 
ice of  an  Idea. 

But  what  next?  The  Korean  campaign 
is  only  one  incident  in  a  tremendous  battle 
for  the  soul  of  the  world  and,  while  it  is 
more  inspiring  to  prevent  aggression  than 
to  sit  back  and  say  we  cannot  afford  to,  it 
la  nevertheless  still  a  partly  negative  and 
defensive  attitude.  We  have  served  notice 
on  mankind  that  we  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  can  he  ao  effectively.  They 
do  not  yet  know  what  «a  ara  eflccuvely 
prepared  to  support. 

nua  la  the  crux  ot  tba  matter.  The  Rus- 
sian idea,  for   all  its  hldeousness,  presenU  a 


picture  of  the  world.  We.  for  all  our  good 
intentions,  have  none.  To  the  peoples  most 
menaced  and  most  tempted  by  communism — 
the  workers  of  Europe,  the  peasants  of  Asia, 
the  emerging  peoples  of  Africa — It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "We  will  prevent  this  vile 
thing  from  sprcidlng  "  This  Is  the  point 
at  which  the  test  comes — are  we  economists 
or  are  we  visionaries,  are  we  proflt-and-loes 
experts  or  have  we  some  spark  In  our  souls 
of  the  Infinite  spirit  of  men?  Korea  Is  a 
start.  It  shows  that  the  mood  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain  and  of  the  Pacific  campaigns  Is 
not  dead.  But  the  peoples  of  the  wor»d  ask 
more.  They  ask  first  for  defense,  perhaps, 
but  beyond  It  they  seek  a  rational  hope. 

If  today  some  poet  or  statesman  or  pro- 
phet among  us  would  give  us  this  rational 
hope  and  this  unifying  idea  of  a  free  world 
order  and  would  create  In  us  the  sense  of 
common  purpose  that  defeated  all  our  tired 
physical  and  economic  calculations  after 
1940.  the  resources  actually  necessary  to 
create  such  a  world  are  probably  not  one- 
tenth  those  which  are  absorbed  In  the  de- 
struction of  war.  A  50-year  era  of  develop- 
ment would  be  Infinitely  less  costly  than  a 
5- year  era  of  total  war. 

But  our  Imagination  Is  still  not  stirred  by 
any  such  vision  cf  unity  and  expansion,  and 
since  It  Is  not,  we  may  still  fall  back  Into 
the  hands  of  the  calculators,  of  the  econ- 
omists who  can  tell  us  how  much  we  can 
afford  at  this  level  of  activity  and  Industry 
but  can  never  saddle  Pegasus  and  raise  us 
to  those  higher  levels  of  effort  and  achieve- 
ment at  which  our  present  physical  Inhibi- 
tions would  seem  no  more  than  a  bad  drt-am. 

The  economic  men  of  the  West,  as  they 
sharpen  their  pens  and  denounce  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  Marxists,  are  a  spectacle  In- 
deed for  the  sardonic  gods  of  history.  The 
men  they  criticize  have  In  their  own  pervert- 
ed way  long  since  left  economics  behind. 
They  have  opted  for  poetry  even  If  it  la  the 
poetry  of  death.  And  we,  it  seems,  hope  to 
counter  Orpheus  with  a  balance  sheet,  and 
win  the  greatest  struggle  In  human  history 
with  a  very  precise  calculation  of  figures  and 
not  a  thought  for  the  real  allies  of  the  free 
spirit,  for  the  exultations,  agonies,  and  love, 
and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 
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Fight  for  Sunrival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  public  hearings  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  H.  R.  9176 
the  Honorable  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
chairman  of  the  National  Resources  and 
Security  Board,  brought  home  to  us  the 
seriousness  of  the  world  situation  we  are 
facing  when  in  next  to  the  final  para- 
graph of  his  prepsired  statement  he  used 
the  words.  "If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive." 

Today  on  my  desk  I  found  the  August 
1,  1950  relea.se  of  the  Independent  Edi- 
torial Services  of  which  Gen.  T.  A.  Mc- 
Inemy  is  the  editor  and  publisher,  and 
In  which  appears  the  following: 

This  is  a  fight  for  stirvlval  and  it  la  not 
wise  any  longer  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence In  our  constitutional  leadership. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  entire  text  of  General  Mclnemy's 
article  titled  "Trumans  Task." 


T^iTMAjr's  T 

Most  of  us  believe  in  giving  credit  where  it 
U  due.  Without  regard  to  political  taste,  we 
believe  that  the  man  and  President  Harry 
Truman  is  getting  open  and  covert  support 
for  his  handling  of  the  gigantic  responsi- 
bilities which  have  descended  upon  him  like  ' 
an  avalanclie  since  he  took  ofiicc. 

He  alone  made  the  decision  on  the  tiae  of 
the  atomic  booib  wlilcb  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  GI's. 

He  instiiuted  the  Truman  program  which 
saved  Greece  and  probably  the  Mediterranean 
from  Bolshevism. 

He  used  no  gloves  when  it  was  a  case  of 
the  United  6taics  verstis  John  L.  Lewis. 

He  O.  K.'d  the  various  moves  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  cases  of  the  top  Com- 
munlsts  and  Bridges. 

He  pushed  the  Marshall  plan,  steadily  and 
patiently. 

He  has  faced  in  order  the  problems  of  de- 
mobilization, reconversion,  reconstruction, 
renewal  of  public  works,  economic  disloca- 
tions, and  then  rearmament  and  now  war 
Again. 

The  problems  were  complicated  by  domes- 
tic politics,  labor  unrest  and  furious  attacks 
cf  special  interests.  Powerful  columnists  and 
commentators  have  ridiculed  and  harassed 
him.  Only  human,  and  possibly  lonely  in 
the  cloistered  responsibilities  of  the  greatest 
crisis  In  all  human  history,  be  has  perse- 
vered. 

He  has  made  mistakes  and  slips  of  the 
tongue.  He  is  a  natural  target  for  little  men 
although  some  of  them  sound  big. 

The  people  who  shout  "He  got  us  into  this 
mess,"  seems  to  forget  Joe  Stalin.  People 
who  find  events  of  the  past  10  years  too 
tough,  have  forgotten  Hitler  and  Stalin 
both. 

The  President  pretends  to  no  occult  powers 
of  divination.  He  has  had  problems  burled 
at  him  of  size  and  intensity,  given  to  no 
other  man  in  history. 

He  has  thrown  some  shrewd  ptinehes.  but 
his  antagonist  is  a  puncher  too.  We  can  all 
get  out  of  this  crisis  if  we  are  able  to  give 
and  take  as  the  President  is  doing. 

Many  less  humble  and  more  pretentious 
men  have  buckled  and  brolcen  tinder  strains 
far  less  than  those  which  have  t>een  Imposed 
on  Harry  Trtunan. 

It  should  be  the  hope  of  every  American 
that  less  captious  clamor  be  heard.  This  Is 
a  fight  for  survival  and  it  is  not  wise  any 
longer  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  our 
constitutional  leadership. 

Without  hero  worship,  we  should  learn  to 
be  temperate  as  we  consider  the  tasks  of  the 
Presidency. 


Hioaflits  for  a  Grim  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OSUIHOMA 

W  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  STIGLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  of  extension  of  remarks.  I  iiKlude 
a  very  appropriate  editorial  fnan  the 
July  30  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  which  I  commend.  The 
editorial  follows: 

TSOT7GHT8  FOa  A  GaiM  DAT 

There  are  a  few  things  that  should  not  be 
forgotten  on  this  grim  Sunday,  as  an  Ameri- 
can Army  prepares  to  stand  or  die  in  the 
South  Korean  hills. 

The  order  which  General  Walker  has  given 
to  his  troops  is  pitched  to  a  note  of  harsh 
flnaltty.    "Kverybody  in  this  Army  knows  «• 


muat  bold  along  the  Unea  «e 
have.  •  •  •  Dmkc  la  no  thought  d  a 
Dunkerque.  *  *  *  It  w<mld  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  get  out.  •  •  •  Thethooghi 
in  the  minds  of  every  one  is  to  keep  fight- 
ing— that  no  one  individual,  sqtiad.  com- 
pany, or  higher  unit  undcr'^any  conditiona 
will  surrender." 

So  there  they  are.  a  few  thousand  boya 
from  Washington.  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
most  of  the  other  States,  backed  into  the  hills 
of  a  far-away  land  and  committed  to  a  bat- 
tle which  they  must  win  if  they  are  not  to 
die. 

We.  the  American  people,  sent  them  there. 
The  actual  decision,  of  course,  was  made  by 
the  President  ujxm  the  advice  of  his  military 
and  civilian  advisers.  If  our  troc^s  chould 
be  driven  into  the  sea  it  may  be  argued 
that  both  the  decision  and  the  advice  were 
bad.  But  that  question  is  not  the  thing  that 
should  concern  us  most  today.  As  we  sit 
here,  comforts  ble  and  far  from  the  scene  of 
battle,  we  should  be  asking  ourselves  why  it 
Is  that  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world  (at  least,  this  is  the  way  we  like  to 
speak  of  ourselves)  is  shown,  when  the 
test  comes,  to  be  so  shamefully  weak.  Why  is 
It  that  an  American  Army,  short  cf  manpow- 
er, lacking  in  equipment,  and  starved  for  re- 
inforcements, should  find  itself  in  such  a 
desperate  position? 

It  is  easy  to  blam°  a  few  individuals — ^to  say 
that  one  man  made  a  bad  decision,  that  an- 
other   blundered    here    or    there.    But    we 
must  know  in  our  hearts  that  this  is  not  the 
real  answer.     The  truth  probably  is  many- 
sided.    After  the  last  war  we  demobilized  too 
drastically  because  the  people  clamored  to 
get  the  boys  back  home.    Universal  training, 
which  would  have  provided  a  reserve  cf  mili- 
tary manpower,  could  not  survive  the  as- 
saiiits  of  articulate  ignorance.    In  the  name 
of   economy,    and    lighter    taxes,    too   little 
money  was  provided  for  the  Armed  Pcrces. 
Yes,  we  did  spend  billions.    But  we  did  not 
spend  enough.     Underlying  all  of  this,  and 
perhaps  of  even  greater  moment,  was  the 
mood  of  America.    Althctigh  we  had  warn- 
ings enough,  we  would  not  comprehend  the 
real  nature  <rf  the  rising  threat.     We  pre- 
ferred the  more  abtmdant  life  to  the  sacri- 
fices that  should  have  been  made,  and  which 
will  have  to  be  made  new.     We  were  tin- 
willlng.  when  there  still  was  time,  either  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  or  to  act  on  them. 
And  so  an  American  Army,  ootntimbered 
and  outgtinned,  is  fighting  for  its  life  in 
Korea.    That  battle  is  not  lost,  and  we  may 
h(^>e  that  the  disaster  lurking  between  the 
lines  of  General  Walker's  order  will  not  come 
to  pass.    Whatever  the  final  result  in  Korea, 
however,  there  is  one  thing  that  all  of  us  can 
do.    We  can  store  away  the  memory  of  this 
grim  day,  and  we  can  make  up  our  mlnda 
that  we  will  not  let  it  happen  again.    Long, 
hard  years  lie  ahead  of  us.    If  we  let  down, 
if  we  hesitate,  if  we  are  not  fuUy  deter- 
mined that  sectnity  is  our  first  concern,  and 
that  we  will  pay  the  price  of  security,  then 
we  moBt  expect  the  time  to  come  when  all  of 
us  will  be  twifcing  cur  last-ditch  stand,  and 
m*it<"g  it  here  in  the  United  States — ^not  tn 
some  far-ofi  Korea. 


FicktiBC  Tanks  Wilk  Carte  Seed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  dflPERHELD 

or  xLUif  on 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESBNTATTVES 

Mondav,  July  31, 195$ 

lir.  CHIPEBFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  kave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recorb.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 


torial from  the  8asU  llttdca  (OaUf.) 
Eveninc  OaUook  of  Thursday.  July  21. 
1950: 

Waumium  Taxxa  Wm  Oawwt  Boa 

In  an  attempt  to  shift  the  Maaw  for  tha 
bad  Korean  altuatlon.  the  admhuMfcratloa 
wtsards  have  dug  up  the  Korean  e<iumante 
aid  bill  difeated  by  the  House  in  1MB.  TIM 
Republicans  who  led  this  revolt  against  a 
State  Department  mandMe.  they  dalm.  ara 
the  ones  responsible  for  American  faUona 
in  Korea. 

By  this  m-conaidered  and  abaoliitdy  un* 
founded  charge  the  Pair  Dealers  have  un- 
earthed some  past  history  which  can  only 
boomerang  to  tlielr  own  discomfort.  Con- 
gresanan  Dojuut  L-  Jacsaow  ot  this  district 
haa  set  the  record  straighten  a  trillng  speech 
on  the  House  floor.  The  ariminlatratton'a^ 
Korean  aid  blU.  he  recaUed.  was  an  eoonooitc^ 
measure  which  completely  ignored  the  mili- 
tary threat  of  which  BepubUcana  vramcd. 
The  Stata  Department  believed  it  would  ba 
useful  to  send  mine  equipment,  hydroelec- 
tric planta  and  agrictiltural  supplies  at  a 
time  when  a  hostile  North  Korea  was  giving 
every  indlcaticm  that  It  would  attack  at  tba 
first  opportunity. 

It  was  Representatlre  Jacxaoir  who  wrote 
the  minority  report  at  the  Foretgn  Belationa 
Committee,  opposing  pure  economic  aid. 
"Without  the  accompaniment  of  adequate 
military  force."  he  said  at  that  time.  **tha 
use  of  economic  assistance  could  only  en- 
hance the  prize  in  the  eyes  of  the  aggreaacr.'* 

The  Korean  tnva^on  has.  ot  course,  proved 
him  an  accurate  prt^>het.  Had  Congresa 
passed  the  economic  aid  bill  the  Communista 
would  now  be  capturing  extensive  equipment 
virtually  laid  at  their  feet  by  our  State  De- 
partment. Even  though  it  was  plain  that 
outside  aggression  and  not  Ictonal  dissen- 
sion was  the  main  threat  in  South  Korea, 
the  administration  sent  virtually  none  of 
the  military  aid  previously  voted  by  Congrees. 

We  have  Donald  Jacksow  and  other  far- 
sighted  Republican  leaders  to  t>>»"k  for  pre- 
venting this  folly  and  saving  the  Unit^ 
States  mxiny  millions  of  dollars.  But  for  tha 
present  Korean  failtires  we  can  thank  an 
administration  which  was  following  a  policy 
of  meeting,  as  Representative  Jacsbom  de- 
ccribas  it,  "the  threat  of  bayonets  and  80- 
ton  tanks  with  tons  of  manure  and  garden 
seed." 


A  Six-fmai  Prafraai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OV  KXW  Toex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBX8KNTATIVX8 

Monday,  Jtdy  11,  ISM 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Speaker. 

it  is  obvious  from  the  reeommendaUoos 
made  by  the  President,  as  well  as  the  al- 
ternatives proposed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch.  that  this  Congress,  whi^  haa 
refused  to  pass  any  etvU-rigbts  leglsla- 
tiOD  and  failed  to  repeal  Taft-Hartley  or 
provide  adequate  housing  for  the  pec^^. 
will  in  one  manner  m  another  plaee  the 
burden  of  the  war  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  common  pe<v>te  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  relieve  those  who  profit  from 
this  war  of  their  respcmsibility. 

These  rffiomm^'TKh^*^*^*^  reve^  the 
true  character  ot  the  war.  Tliey'again 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  a  war  ooo- 
ducted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can peo|^  nor  to  protect  ttiidr  secririty. 
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In  order  to  protect  the  people  apainst 
profiteering  and  the  voraciousness  of  the 
real  war  makers.  I  project  the  following 
six-point  proKram.  and  have  today  In- 
troduced legislation  to  Implement  it: 

First.  A  bill  providing  for  rigid  price 
control  and  rolling  back  of  prices  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1950.  the  date  of  lowest  level  of 
pnces  before  the  war  began. 

Second.  A  bill  providing  for  strict  rent 
controls  which  are  particularly  needed 
because  of  the  curtailment  In  new  build- 
ing and  the  failure  of  present  Federal 
and  State  decontrol  programs. 

Third.  A  bill  limiting  to  $25,000  the 
net  income  of  individuals  after  the  pay- 
ment of  other  Federal  income  taxes, 
rather  than  the  inequitable  increase  In 
income  taxes  on  lower  income  groups 
proposed  t^'  the  President  which  takes 
money  out  of  the  paychecks  of  those 
lea^t  able  to  afford  it. 

Fourth.  A  bill  providing  for  an  excess- 
profiis  tax  to  stop  the  profiteers.  I  be- 
lieve in  freezing  profits,  not  wages  or 
labor. 

Fifth.  To  protect  servicemen,  wi.o  are 
the  first  victims  of  this  war.  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  benefits  of  the  G.  I.  bill 
of  rights  be  made  applicable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  from  June  27, 
1950  on. 

Sixth.  I  now  call  ujwn  this  Congress 
to  live  up  to  its  obligations  and  enact 
immediately  FEPC.  anti-poll-tax.  anti- 
lynch,  and  other  parts  of  the  civil-rights 
program  which  it  has  shelved. 

The  fight  for  these  bills  is  a  fight  to 
protect  the  American  people  against  the 
attack  on  their  welfare  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  present  war.  It  is 
Inseparable  from  the  fight  for  peace. 


Sound  Refional  Pluuunf  Demudi  Sooth 
Oos»iiif  of  Saa  Francisco  Bay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAtirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concmssional  Record, 
I  include  excerpts  from  a  report  prepared 
for  the  assembly  interim  committee  of 
the  California  State  Lcgislatiire.  appoint- 
ed to  deal  with  the  problems  of  tidcland 
reclamation  and  development  in  north- 
em  California,  related  traffic  problems, 
and  relief  of  congestion  on  transbay 
crossings. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 
George  Collins.  Jr..  Arthur  H.  Connolly, 
Jr..  Randal  F.  Dickey,  Francis  Dunn,  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Oaffney,  Ernest  R.  Geddes. 
Robert  I.  McCarthy,  John  F.  Thompson. 
Richard  J.  Dolwig.  chairman. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  two  large. 
Important,  and  rapidly  growing  ctttM.  In 
population  Else  tbey  may  become  twin  cltlea 
before  many  year*  have  gone  by.  Oakland 
bas  It*  aatellltes  to  tbe  north  and  to  the 
•outh.  4lBi  Pranclaco'a  satellite*  are  almoet 
entirely 'tl»  the  louih   (except  lor  cuburbe 


•ervert  exclusively  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Bildge).  Industrial  growtlt  la  spreading 
southward  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  and  also 
northward  on  the  Alameda  side.  The  same 
Is  true  of  residential  growth. 

Those  two  almost  twin  cities,  with  their 
Batellites,  are  now  connected  by  one  bridge, 
which  leads  from  the  downtown  heart  of  San 
Francisco  to  a  point  approximately  2  miles 
north  of  the  downtown  heart  of  Oakland.     It 
Is  of  the  very  essence  of  sound   long-range 
regional  planning  to  provide  for  orderly  and 
fpreading    growth    and    to   discourage    over- 
concentration  and  congestion.    This  Is  recog- 
nized  not  only   In   the   trained   thinking   of 
the  planning  profession  but  also  In  the  prac- 
tical good-business  sense  of  the  general  pub- 
lic.    B\eryone  seems  to  be  In  agreement  th.it 
congestion   on   the   bay   bridge   can   only   be 
remedied  by  constructing  a  second  transbay 
facility.     At  no  time  have  we  claimed  that 
reconstructing   the    bay   brldgi    with   cantl- 
levered   lanes   is  a   substitute  for   a  second 
crossing.     It  Is  only  an  adjunct  of  a  second 
crossing,  though  a  very  Important  adjunct. 
To  relieve   congestion   by   constructing   a 
second  crossing,  and  at  the  same   time  to 
spread  out  the  future  growth  on  both  sides 
of  the  bay.  It  Is  manifest  and  self-evident 
that  the  second  crossing  must  be  In  a  loca- 
tion   weU    separated    In    distance   from    the 
Bay     Bridge.       This     well-separated     second 
crossing  cannot  physically  be  located  to  the 
north.     That  Is  agreed  upon.     It  can  only 
be  to  the  south.     Many  southern  locations 
and  types  of  structure  have  been  examined. 
We  and  the  division  are  in  entire  agreement 
that  the  best  location  for  the  southern  cross- 
ing Is  at  Army  Street.     We  are  also  in  agree- 
ment that  the  best   type  of  structure  is  a 
combination  of  causeways  and  subaqueous 
tubes.     The  Toll  Bridge  Authority  has  offi- 
cially gone  on  record  that  it   will   build   a 
southern  crossing  at  the  Army  Street  loca- 
tion.    Further,  we  and  the  division  are  in 
agreement,   and   It   Is  reasonable   to  expect 
that  the  authority  will  also  concur,  that  the 
southern  crossing  can  be  four  lanes,  not  six 
lanes,  provided  that  additional  traflQc  capac- 
ity  is   created   at    the   Bay   Bridge   location. 
The  division  agrees  in  its  report  of  October 
1949  that  the  amount  of  additional  capacity 
that   would   be   provided   by   reconstructing 
the  Bay  Bridge  in  accordance  with  our  pro- 
posal would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  four- 
lane    southern    crossing    adequate    for    its 
prospective  trafBc  load. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  the  southern  crossing  Is  a  regional 
planning  as  well  as  a  trafBc  solution  of  the 
Increasing  congestion  problem  on  both  sides 
of  the  bay.  Understanding  of  the  concept 
of  two  well-separated  crossings  Is  absolutely 
fundamental.  It  Is  a  simple  exercise  In  ele- 
mentary geography. 

On  the  other  hand,  parallel  bridges  would 
be  only  a  trafBc  solution — and  at  that  only 
a  partial  and  most  unwise  solution.  These 
twin  bridges  would,  of  course,  handle  the 
actual  bay  crossing  traffic:  but  they  would 
choke  central  San  Francisco  and  northern 
Oakland  with  the  traffic  they  potir  out.  Oak- 
land would  have  a  congested  northern  gate- 
way, and  no  southern  gateway  at  all.  As 
Oakland  Is  growing  faster  than  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  may  outstrip  Its  big  sister — Its 
need  for  spreading  out  and  its  present  op- 
portunity to  spread  out  are  even  greater 
than  San  Francisco's.  San  Francisco  is 
already  congested.  Oakland  has  only  begun 
to  suffer  the  pains  and  frustrations  of  con- 
gestion. It  Is  not  too  late  to  save  Oakland 
from  strangulation  and  from  progressive 
gangrene  at  Its  core. 

Tbe  proposed  parallel  bridges  completely 
Ignore  the  problems  of  regional  growth  and 
overconcentration.  Representatives  of  the 
division  Indicated  In  testimony  at  Sacra- 
mento last  May  that  the  regional  planning 
problem  was  not  their  concern:  that  they 
were  only  interested  In  providing  a  facility  to 
handle  the  transbay  traffic.     But  the  regional 


planning  problem  la  the  lively  concern  of  all 
the  people  who  live  In  the  bay  area.  It  is 
the  lively  concern  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  and  presumably  of  the 
executive  department.  It  la  even  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  June  1.  1949,  report  we  laid  pri- 
mary stress  on  the  principle  that  there  must 
be  two  well-separated  crossings.  The  very 
first  pages  of  our  report  were  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  regional  planning  problem 
and  this  fundamental  principle  for  Its  long- 
term  solution.  At  no  time  has  the  logic  of 
this  principle  been  adequately  answered  by 
the  division.  In  its  October  1949  report  the 
subject  Is  not  even  mentioned. 

To  build  the  parallel  bridge  first  and  then 
at  some  indeflnite  and  distant  future  date  to  ^ 
build  the  southern  crossing  Is  neither  ade- 
quate recognition  nor  proper  understanding 
of  the  principle  of  well-separated  crossings, 
as  that  principle  applies  to  today's  planning 
problems  In  the  bay  area.  It  would  be  to 
lock  the  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted.  If 
the  southern  crossing  Is  built  very  scon  and 
quickly,  it  will  be  In  time  to  provide  for  or- 
derly growth  and  a  p-osperous  future.  Since 
little  industrial  land  remains  in  San  Fran- 
cisco proper.  Oakland  might  become  the  in- 
dustrial metropolis  of  northern  California. 
But  If  the  southern  crossing  Is  not  built  very 
soon  and  quickly,  then  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  prospects  of  both  sides  of  the  bay 
are  dark  and  dim  Indeed.  We  will  see  re- 
peated once  again  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  great  cities  the  world  over:  unplanned 
growth,  overconcentration.  congestion, 
blight,  progressive  exodus  to  other  cities, 
decay,  diminishing  population.  One  can 
look  at  the  census  records.  The  cause  of 
decay  is  always  the  same.  It  is  the  a:;e-old 
plague  of  the  cities  of  men.  It  can  be  stated 
In  one  three-syllable  word:  Congestion. 

The  division  seems  to  be  in  agreement 
with  us  on  everything  Important  pertaining 
to  the  southern  crossing  except  as  to  Its 
priority  of  construction.  It  is  our  consid- 
ered Judgment  that  the  southern  crossing 
cannot  be  put  off  into  the  distant  future; 
that  the  time  to  build  it  is  new. 

The  United  States  has  learned  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  the  atomic  bomb.  The  people 
and  the  Congress  have  become  fa-  more 
security-minded  than  they  were  laft  year. 
It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  en- 
visage an  atomic  bomb,  made  In  Russia,  ex- 
ploding near  the  twin  bridges,  with  results 
that  could  paralyze  all  vehicular  i.nd  all 
transit  traffic  between  the  two  sides  of  this 
great  region  of  war  industries. 

In  our  previous  report  we  pointed  5Ut  the 
frequent  risk  of  local  flres.  A  Ore  is  not  an 
atomic  bomb.  It  would  not  destroy  t:ie  twin 
bridges,  but  it  could  and  would  close  off  the 
approaches  to  both  bridges  for  hours  at  a 
time.  This  has  not  and  cannot  be  efuted. 
It  has  actually  happened  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco approach  to  the  existing  bridge. 


Oklahoma  Doctors  Will  Do  Their  Pari 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  as  American  >  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  -of  our  great 
Nation  and  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  physicians  of  the  State  oi  Okla- 
homa— as  will  be  the  case  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union — will  respond  to 
any  call  for  the  defense  of  our  country 


and  they  will  do  their  part  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  times. 

In  a  communication  to  me  dated  July 
n,  19S0.  by  Dr.  P.  Redding  Hood,  chair- 
man, committee  on  military  service  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association, 
stated: 

I  pledge  that  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical 
Asfociatlon  wlU  make  every  effort  to  meet 
the  requests  of  the  military  forces  for  phy- 
sicians but  not  without  due  consideration  for 
the  care  of  the  civilian  population.  I  think 
that  you  might  be  Intereeted  to  know  that 
In  World  War  II  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was 
the  third  State  In  the  U'llon  to  meet  its  pro- 
curement objective  for  physicians  and  upon 
each  subsequent  quota  requested  by  the  mil- 
itary lorccs  the  physicians  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  provided  adequate  number  al- 
though there  were  certain  States  In  the 
United  States  who  never  met  even  the  initial 
quota  set  for  them  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  pbyslcians  per  poptilatlon. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Oklahoma  Ph]rsicians  Veter- 
ans Association  is  in  no  way  a  part  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  .^tssociation. 
nevertheless  there  is  concurrence  in  gen- 
eral with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Johnny 
A.  Blue,  the  secretary  of  that  group. 
which  statements  were  in  a  recent  news- 
paper release  and  are  as  follows: 

The  Reserve  medical  offloe^s  of  Oklahoma. 
In  reply  to  a  recent  statement  In  the  press, 
that  medical  oOcers  were  reluctant  to  voltin- 
teer  for  active  duty,  defended  that  reltic- 
tance  during  the  present  Korean  crisis 
through  their  organization,  the  Oklahoma 
Physicians  Veterans  Association,  In  a  state- 
ment released  today  by  their  spokesman.  Dr. 
Johnny  A.  Bltie.  secretary  of  the  group. 

Dr.  Blue  stated  that  the  preat  majority 
of  Reserve  medical  ofBcers  were  willing  to 
do  their  part  when  those  physicians  who 
were  of  the  same  age  and  with  the  same  in- 
dependent status  who  did  not  serve  In  the 
last  war,  together  with  those  physicians  who 
were  deferred  from  military  service  and  whose 
medical  education  was  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  given  the  opiKirtunlty  to 
serve  their  country. 

Dr.  Blue  pointed  out  that  the  military 
forces  had  not  as  yet  called  upon  these 
physicians  to  serve.  It  Is  significant.  Dr. 
Blue  stated,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  saw 
flt  to  lose  control  of  the  young  physicians 
deferred  and  paid  to  secure  his  medical  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  speaking  about  Reserve  officers 
said,  a  doctor  is  in  most  instances  not  a  Re- 
serve officer  by  his  owti  choice.  All  Navy 
medical  officers  are  required  to  retain  Reserve 
commissions,  unless  discharged  because  of 
some  physical  disability.  Many  Army  medi- 
cal ofBcers  dropped  their  commissions  upon 
parting  from  service,  but  are  still  subject 
to  call  as  Reserve  ofBcers. 

Speaking  for  the  Oklahoma  Physlclana 
Veterans  Association,  Dr.  Blue  stated  that  a 
survey  questionnaire  circulated  among  the 
veteran  physicians  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
revealed  the  following: 

1.  Out  of  approximately  1.700  practicing 
physicians  in  Oklahoma,  over  one-third  are 
veterans  of  either  World  War  I  or  World  War 

n. 

2.  The  average  length  of  time  In  service 
per  doctor  was  40  months. 

3.  Over  two- thirds  of  these  physicians  saw 
overseas  duty. 

4.  The  average  length  of  time  spent  over- 
seas was  30  months. 

5.  The  average  age  of  these  same  doctor* 
how  is  S9  years. 

Other  recommendations  made  by  the  exec- 
Utive  committee  of  the  asoociation  are: 

1.  That  there  should  be  no  waste  In  med- 
ical manpower  a*  was  the  case  In  the  last 
war. 


2.  That  men  d  military  age  deferred  In 
World  War  n  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
their  medical  education  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  and  who  are  not  yet  now 
available  for  call  to  service  be  first  to  go  to 
active  duty.  Many  of  these  are  single  and 
without  dependents. 

3.  That  men  who  did  not  serve  in  the  last 
war  due  to  some  minor  disability,  but  re- 
mained at  home,  should  be  called  on  to 
serve. 

4.  That  all  physicians  be  registered  with 
Selective  Service  irrespective  of  sge  and  phy- 
sical condition  and  that  all  physicians  be 
made  available  for  military  duty  with  Se- 
lecuve  SCTvice  utUizing  the  advice  of  the 
medical  profession  concerning  withdrawal 
from  civilian  life  iox  military  duty,  in  order 
that  civilians,  hospitals  and  medical  educa- 
tion be  adequately  provided  with  medical 
personnel. 

5.  That  physicians  be  called  for  military 
duty  in  the  following  order,  tuiless  they 
desire  active  duty: 

Physicians  trained  at  Government  e^jenae 
with  no  active  military  duty. 

Physicians  with  minor  defects  and  those 
who  did  not  serve  in  the  last  war  due  to 
dependents,  etc. 

Next  should  come  physicians  according  to 
the  time  served  in  the  last  war,  with  overseas 
duty  cotmting  in  this  exemption. 

6.  That  medical  doctors  not  be  assigned  to 
nonmedical  tasks. 

The  Oklahoma  Physicians  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  June  4.  1950,  with  the 
following  aims  and  ptirposes: 

To  stimulate  good  will  and  fellowship 
among  those  physicians  who  have  served  in 
the  military  forces  and  with  the  profession 
and  public  at  large. 

To  encourage  eligible  physicians  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  recognised  veterans'  organ- 
izations. 

To  promote  Americanism  In  all  of  its  as- 
pects and  to  oppose  socialization. 

To  recommend  and  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity with  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  and  allied  manpower  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  no  wastage  of  these 
highly  specialized  and  necessary  services. 

To  consult  and  advise  with  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, in  the  event  ot  another  cataclysmic 
disaster. 

To  seek  clarification  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  veterans'  crganizatiaos.  and  the  med- 
ical profession  of  the  ftinctions  and  limita- 
tions of  veterans'  hospitals  to  the  end  that 
these  facilities  will  render  maximum  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

To  promote  and  plan  with  other  agencies 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  communities  and  Individuals  against 
any  form  of  disaster.  To  cooperate  with  any 
other  like  organizations  that  may  be  organ- 
ized or  exists  in  other  States  with  the  same 
cr  similar  aims  and  ptirpcses. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are  Dr.  Paul 
GaUaher.  Shawnee,  president:  I3r.  Shade  D. 
Neely.  Muskogee,  president-elect:  Dr.  Ralph 
Hubbard.  Oklahoma  City,  vice  president,  and 
Dr.  Johnny  A.  Blue.  Oklahoma  City,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Thft  Cammmaht  G«al 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

•  or  tmnaNA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSiafTATlVlS 

Monday,  July  31, 1950 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Bpeaktjr.  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  of  the  U^iited  States, 
tbe  affiliated  countries  of  the  United  Na- 


tions, and  all  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world  have  taken  a  stand  against— 
are  in  conflict  with — the  ruthless  aggres- 
sors advancing  their  destructive  ma- 
chines over  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 
I  deem  it  most  expedient  that  we  in 
this  Congress  and  all  true  Americans 
fully  acquaint  otirselves  with  the  one 
and  only  motive  harbored  in  the  minds 
of  those  perpetrating  the  Communist 
movement  against  t2ie  lofty  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  which  we  have 
cherished  and  courageously  fought  for 
since  the  incQ>ti(Hi  of  our  Ftepublic. 

Hon.  Lawrence  L.  McKenna.  in  his 
article  Communism  8trugglii«  To  Cap- 
ture Minds  of  Men  appearing  in  the 
Sunday.  Jtily  30.  edition  of  the  YTaih- 
ington  Star.  has.  in  a  most  enlightening 
numner.  given  us  bountiful  food  for 
thought  in  regard  to  the  struggle  for 
freedom  down  through  the  ages  aiul  the 
motives  of  the  destructive  aggressors  to- 
day, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Rxcorb,  I  desire  to  ixKlude 
said  article,  trusting  it  will  at^act  de- 
Uboration  by  all  that  are  privileged  to 
penise  it: 
COMMtnnsM  Stsitcclxkc  To  CaPTOn  Minna 

or  MxM — WxsTXKif   CinusanoM   at  Ttnw 

Stuvzs  To  CoHvnfCB  Psoplb  That  Ihous- 

niausM  AMB  Dbmocbatic  Natiomaijsm  Amm 

Bbbt 

(By  Lawrence  L.  McKenna) 

In  thU  ttioe  ai  troubles,  this  period  of  f^sat 
disunity  in  western  dvillaatkm.  the  people 
of  this  Natlcm,  which  has  fallen  betr  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Western  World,  have  a  pro- 
found sense  of  bewilderment  regarding  the 
general  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  virtually  impocstble  for  the  common 
man  In  America,  intnestad  only  in  the  better 
life  tor  all.  to  comprehend  why  vlctary  on 
the  battlefield,  both  in  1918  and  in  1M5.  has 
restiited  in  defeat  at  the  peace  table.  Be 
does  not  understand  why  backward  people 
throughotrt  the  world  do  not  lore  tis  suJB- 
ciently  to  want  to  establish  their  own  na- 
tional states  aft«  the  democratic  pattern  as 
we  see  it.  and  then  go  aoout  the  tmstneaB  of 
creating  the  better  Ufe  for  themselves. 

All  around,  the  American  people  are  wit- 
nessing attacks — in  many  cases  suceestful 
attacks  and  in  all  cases  attacks  that  weak- 
en— upon  the  foundation  of  western  civili- 
zation. That  trinity  of  pillars  which  over 
the  centuries  has  risen  up  to  ocmstltute  the 
foundation  at  western  clvUizatloo — namely. ' 
the  ctiltural  pillar,  which  finds  ctpreesinn 
in  the  philoeophy  of  Christianity:  the  poli- 
tical pillar,  which  is  organized  tn  natkmal 
states  and  rooted  in  democratic  principles, 
and  the  economic  pillar,  which  has  been 
btiUt  (soUdly,  we  h^)  upon  the  capital- 
istic system — Is  being  scornfully  ridiculed 
and  attacked  by  iruthless  and  vicious  men 
in  the  Oommimlst  world  who.  since  1917, 
have  used  every  artifice  known  to  Machla- 
Tellism  to  capture  the  minds  of  men  through- 
out the  world  so  that  they  might  Impoee 
Commimlst  unlTcrsalism  upon  manlrtnrt. 


Not  since  the  fifteenth-sixteenth  oraturtee 
has  the  Western  Worid  experienced  a  strag- 
gle like  the  one  presenting  Itself  today.  Prom 
that  time  onward  until  the  late  war,  oon- 
fUcts  in  the  Western  World  were  nxve  or  leas 
tribal  wan  which  did  not  extend  to  ttke  Ideo- 
logical sphere.  Although  great  dWerenees 
may  have  prevailed  among  Tartous  pe<^e  re- 
garding phases  of  Ideology,  the  baolc  phllos- 
c^y  and  ethics  of  all  natirw  In  western 
Christendom  were  essentially  tf  same. 
ConaeqtKntly.  the  objectives  in  these  wan 
were  not  the  extermination  of  the  van- 
quished, as  for  example,  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween ancient  Bome  and  Carthage. 
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Durtbg  the  Unt  *ar.  le»d*r»  in  the  W#«t- 
ern  Wc»ld  latlfd  to  understand  that  whiSe 
they  *er»  li«htln<t  f^v  the  mte^tntr  and 
pnaenraoon  of  the  ideal  of  the  nation  a«  it 
evolved  out  of  the  atruggi*  between  ide&U  of 
untversaiism  and  nationalism  In  the  &!• 
teenth-suiteenth  centuries.  Rusaia.  although 
flshting  to  preserve  the  tt*rrltorial  Integrltr 
of  the  motherUnd  which  has  tieen  af.acked 
by  a  western  nation  that  bad  tone  berserfc. 
was.  over  and  beyond  lh;s.  fighting  for  the 
Ideal  ot  universalism — universal  communism 
vlth  tta  nebulous  promise  to  mankind. 
Only  when  the  military  victory  had  been  won. 
and  western  leaders  be^n  to  dlrcuss  the 
peace  of  the  world  with  Russia,  did  It  beictn 
to  dawn  on  them  that  here  was  somethmj? 
new.  Russia's  elusiveness  pu-oved  to  be  most 
baffling  for  statesmen  of  the  West,  who  ap- 
peared not  to  recognise  the  struggle  as  the 
bei?lnnlng  of  this  present  conflict  between 
universallsm  and  nationalism  in  which  we 
now  ftnd  ourselves. 

TOTSVXX  QVOTTO 

In  a  learned  masterpiece.  The  Study  of 
History.  Dr  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  observes  that: 
"When  civilizations  pass  from  breakdown 
through  disintegration  into  dissolution,  they 
regularly  leave  beMnd  them  a  deposit  of  uni- 
versal states*  and  universal  churches  and  bar- 
barian war-bands.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
these  objects?  Are  they  mere  waste-product,'« 
of  the  disintegration  process — a  tang'.e  of 
spoiled  threads  from  a  piece  of  tapestry  which 
the  wearer,  on  an  impulse  of  his  inscrutable 
caprice,  has  willed  to  unpick  before  it  has 
been  hall  completed?  Or  will  these  debrus 
prove,  if  we  pick  them  up.  to  be  fresh  mas- 
tei^eces  of  the  wearer  s  art  which  he  has 
woven,  by  an  unnoticed  sleight -of -hand,  on 
aome  more  ethereal  instrument  than  the 
rcMLTing  loom  that  has  ostensibly  been  oc- 
cuping  all  his  attention  and  energies''" 

After  carefully  studying  this  observation 
of  Dr.  Toynbee.  we  might  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  this  idea  of  universal  com- 
munlam.  which  aroae  out  of  the  "breakdowa 
through  disintegration  into  dissolution"  ct 
Riissian  civilization  in  1917.  might  not.  In- 
deed, be  one  of  those  "fresh  masterpieces  of 
the  weavers  art."  In  short,  ""will  these  de- 
bris, if  we  pick  them  up,"  prove  to  be  a  fresh 
pattern  of  world  order.  That  is.  is  commu- 
nism here  to  stay,  and  will  it  envelop  us^ 

That  the  Communist  ideal  and  idea  ha^'t 
strong  appeal  to  the  humble  and  the  weaJc. 
as  well  as  to  many  intellectuals,  is  all  tco 
obvious.  The  promise  of  the  Communists 
are  not,  however,  different  from  thoce  which 
have  been  made  by  others  who  Jthroughout 
the  centuries  have,  frcan  time  to  nme.  advij- 
cated  tinivcrsaliain.  The  Communists  say  to 
mankind: 

•■Sacrifice  to  us  your  human  personality 
and  we  shall  divide  the  wealth  of  the  world 
with  you;  sacrifice  to  \is  your  freedom,  and 
we  shall  create  an  empire  which  embraces 
the  whole  world  and  in  which  order  and 
peace  shall  eternally  prevail:  sacrifice  to  us 
your  judgment  and  we  shall  reveal  to  you 
the  absolute  truth." 

The  modem  historian;  Toynbee.  not  only 
contends  that  Marxian  socialism — whi.rh 
Communist  Russia  professes — as  well  as  the 
Marxian  concern  to  convert  the  world,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Christian  tradition.  Be  that 
-^  as  it  may.  we  know  that  present-day  western 
civilization  is  the  product  of  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  Christian  ideology,  like  pitw- 
ent-dJty  Communist  ideology,  found  its  first 
roots  in  a  great  state  during  the  period  of  Its 
"breakdown  through  disintegration  into  dis- 
solution." 

Boacs  rsLL  apasr 
Rome  was  perhaps  the  first  truly  great 
state.  In  the  modem  sense  of  that  woid. 
As  In  the  case  with  the  United  SUtcs  today, 
historical  events  constantly  compelled  Boms 
to  expand  its  sphere  of  infltjecce.  Ultimately, 
t  became  one  at  "those  Institutions  icto 


which  decaylnc  societies  incorporated  theni- 
solvrs  in  the  Uat  phases  of  thetr  lives."  In 
the  end.  It  be<.-*me  like  an  "old  tree  whose 
ro.  ts  dei-HTe<l  until  the  wind  tore  them  up 
nid  overthrew  the  stolid  trunk  '  Thereafter 
Ri-ime  ce.^sed  to  be  a  truly  political  state 
which  spread  Its  rule  throughout  the  world. 
And.  as  breakdown  and  dissolution  felled  that 
mKhty  oak.  there  arose  a  profoundly  power- 
ful universal  ideal  and  idea  which  had  or- 
c.»n;2ed  itself  around  the  cultural  base  of  the 
dvlng  Roman  pagan  world.  Just  as  the  uni- 
versal ideal  and  idea  of  communism  has  to- 
day organized  itself  around  the  political  base 
of  Russia  and  various  other  states. 

Truly,  the  idea  of  universal  power  was  the 
essence  of  Christian  Roman  imperialism.  Just 
as  today  it  is  the  essence  of  Russian  Commu- 
nist imperialism— although  the  promises  of 
the  former  to  the  humble  and  the  weuk  were 
promises  to  be  fuiailed  In  another  life,  while 
those  of  Communist  Russia  today  are  to  be 
fulfilled  In  this  life. 

Christian  universallsm  offlcially  came  into 
being  with  the  Emperor  Constantines  edict 
of  Milan  in  313  A  D  The  great  conglomera- 
tion of  peoples  that  fiowed.  fluidlike.  Into  the 
Roman  crucible  as  each  Rom;\n  military  vic- 
tory was  won.  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  world  And  as  the  an- 
cient pagan  gods  lost  their  influence  over  the 
people.  Christian  universallsm  became  the 
rallying  point.  It  was  the  idea  which,  like 
communism  today,  called  for  sacrifice  and 
at  the  same  time  held  out  hope  and  promises 
of  reward. 

Thereafter,  throughout  all  the  Middle 
Ages,  mans  allegiance  was.  upon  peril  of 
eternal  salvation,  to  the  Christian  ideal  of 
universallsm.  And.  as  man  in  the  Western 
World  became  more  and  more  imbued  with 
the  Idea  of  death  and  salvation,  religion 
ceased  to  be  merely  an  aspect  of  life,  but 
Instead  provided  the  entire  background  of 
life  Faith,  which  "is  not  an  opinion  but  a 
certainty."  became  the  determining  consid- 
eration in  the  making  of  every  cultural,  po- 
litical, and  economic  decision;  reason  played 
only  a  very  small  part  in  those  decisions.  The 
king  was  first  of  all  "the  defender  of  the 
faith."  Whenever  he  ventured  upon  a  mil- 
itary campaign,  u  was  either  to  defend  the 
faith  or  to  convert  the  heathen— although 
other  objectives  no  doubt  inspired  many  en- 
terprises. 

SOUXTHING    KIW    HTTRODrCTD 

During  this  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  no  feeling  for  the  state  in  the  modern 
sense.  Instead,  the  modern  state  had  not 
yet  been  conceived,  so  there  could  be  no  feel- 
ing of  patriotism.  Supreme  power  was  vested 
in  the  papacy;  and  the  king,  together  with 
his  subjects,  was  under  Its  rule.  The  unity 
of  western  Christendom  was  thus  maintained 
for  more  than  1.200  years. 

Since,  as  the  adage  goes,  nothing  corrupts 
like  power  unless  it  is  more  power,  it  Is  in- 
deed su.'prising  that  more  than  1.200  years 
elapsed  before  this  absolute  power  of  papacy 
became  sufficiently  corrupt  to  cause  a  serious 
breach  in  the  iznity  of  western  Christian 
civilization. 

Although  the  Reformation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  the  mcxlern  state  In  the 
Western  World,  was  the  final  political  act 
that  brought  about  this  break  in  the  unity 
of  western  Christian  civilization,  that  strug- 
gle might  be  said  to  have  begun  during  the 
Renaissance — that  period  of  awakening  from 
the  Dark  Ages  during  which  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  philoeophers  became  accessible  to 
scholars  in  the  western  Christian  world. 
And  as  the  Italian  city-states  began  contend- 
ing fiercely  among  themselves  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  dtiring  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod, something  new  was  introduced  Into  the 
political  structure  and  a  new  Italian  version 
of  western  civilization  emerged.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this,  the  seeds  of  humanism,  abso- 
lutism, and  the  balance  of  power  were  plant- 
ed in  nortbera  luly  between  1273  and  1475 
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A   D     And  as  the  northern  barbarians 
the  Alps  to  destrov  the  nearly  lour  cei 
of    Italian    isolation,    they    become    l 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Machiavelllai 
nique,  which  had  been  developed  In  (, 
maintain    a    balance    of    power    amoi 
Italian  city-states,  and  introduced  It 
ruling  principle  lu   the  government  c 
area  ChrUtendom  north  of  the  Alps. 
This  political  technique,  developed 
northern  Italy  during  the  Renaissance 
technique  which   was   used   In   Christ 
north  of  the  Alps  during  the  period 
Reformation  In  the  flfteenth-slxteent 
tunes  to  break  the  hold  of  the  Idea  < 
versality    In    the    political    sphere.      .' 
cantly.  It  Is  the  same  technique  whlcl 
is  being  used  by  Russia  against  the  > 
the  ccld  (and  hot)  war. 

MACHIAVELU'S  TEACHINGS 

Because  Nicholas  Machiavelll  (146^1527) 
set  down  an  account  of  this  techniqu'  In  the 
Prince,  and  in  other  writings,  it  oecame 
known  to  history  as  Machiavellism.  Machi- 
avelll was  not  merely  a  student  of  i«olltical 
philosophy  concerned  merely  with  ld<  als  and 
ends.  He  was  a  student  of  political  icience, 
Interested  primarily  in  finding  wi  ys  and 
means  to  achieve  desired  ends.  He  made  a 
broad  distinction  between  political  science 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  between  polit  cal  sci- 
ence and  religion.  He  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  addressing  himself  only  ;o  those 
who  governed,  for,  he  said,  "the  p<  lltlcally 
conscious  groups  are  the  determlnai  t  forces 
In  the  social  order";  the  rest,  he  wsely  ob- 
served, only  passively  seek  security.  He  was 
truly  a  patriot,  perhaps  the  first  p  .trlot  in 
western  Christendom  to  preach  the  religion 
of  patriotism,  something  which  ha  i  plaved 
so  great  a  part  In  establishing  nationalism. 
For  example,  he  wrote: 

"Our  religion  places  (the  highest  ?ood)  In 
lowlincES  and  contempt  for  thing  i  of  the 
world:  or  if  it  calls  upon  us  to  bt  brave,  it 
is  that  we  should  be  brave  to  suite  •.  rather, 
than  to  do.  This  manner  of  life  •  •  • 
seems  to  have  made  the  world  feeble,  and  to 
have  given  it  over  as  a  prey  to  wl<  ked  men 
to  deal  with  as  they  please,  since  th  •  mass  of 
mankind,  in  the  hope  of  being  recfived  into 
paradise,  think  more  of  how  to  bea  •  injuries 
than  how  to  avenge  them." 

POtmCAL    RTVOLUTTOK 

Rome,  the  Renaissance,  the  Ref  )rmation. 
the  American  Revolution  and  thj  French 
Revolution  are  the  principal  elerients  In- 
fluencing political  thought  and  act  on  in  the 
western  Christian  world  today.  Prostrate 
Rome  has  given  it  the  Christian  .'thic  and 
the  ideal  of  universallsm.  while  th»  ideal  of 
nationalism  which  was  conceive  i  in  the 
Renaissance  and  born  of  the  Re  ormatlon 
was  fully  developed  during  the  Am<  rican  and 
French  Revolutions.  Thereafter,  western 
society  gradually  ceased  being  rell>  lous  with 
mankind  seeking  a  spiritual  end  and  in- 
stead became  secular  with  manklrd  striving 
for  materialistic  objectives,  until  t  xlay  life's 
whole  purpose,  It  would  seem.  Is  di  rected  to- 
wTTd  achieving  social  security. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  the  Reformation 
was  one  of  the  most  decisive  politi  :al  acts  in 
the  history  of  the  western  Christ  an  world. 
Although  It  gave  rise  to  what  tlstory  re- 
corded as  religious  wars,  it  was  n<  vertheless 
a  political  revolution.  E.xcept  perhaps  in 
England  there  was  no  full  victory  for  either 
side.  In  Germany,  the  peace  of  Augsburg 
(1555)  was  a  compromise,  while  he  defeat 
cf  the  movement  in  France,  ultimately  gave 
rise  to  the  French  Revolution.  Irdeed.  Hit- 
ler claimed  that  nazlsm,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  the  destruction  of  Christi  inlty.  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Re  ormatlon. 
But  this  la  not  true,  for  the  Refomatlon  did 
not  aUm  at  destroying  the  Christiaa  philoso- 
phy and  ethic  while  nazlsm  did. 

Under  the  peace  of  Augsburg  tie  Ideal  of 
universality     In     the     cultural       religious) 
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sphere  wan  destroved  by  a  substitution  of  the 
godly  prince  for  the  Holy  Father  as  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  church  and  state  in  geo- 
graphically limited  principalities.  Those 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  religion 
which  the  prince  established  for  his  par- 
ticular principality  were  compelled  to  mi- 
grate. Thereafter,  the  prince  ruled  by  divine 
right.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the 
power  of  this  divine  right  Idea,  we  might  re- 
call that  Bismarck  once  remarked  that  "take 
my  King  from  me  and  you  take  away  my 
God  "  Indeed,  had  the  Allied  leaders  under- 
stood this  In  1918  the  German  monarchy 
may  not  have  been  destroyed.  Truly,  we  now 
know  that  it  was  the  loss  of  this  author- 
itarian rule  of  a  king,  which  Gernmns  require 
even  today,  that  gave  rise  to  Hitler  and 
nazlsm. 

GLOBAL    ECOHOMIC    NtT 

At  any  rate,  the  peace  of  Augsburg  fully 
enthroned  nationalism,  and  gradually  a  new 
religion — the  religion  of  patriotism — began  to 
impose  itself  on  society.  In  time  wars  ceased 
to  be  the  "sport  of  kings."  which  might 
be  settled  profitably  to  the  victor  by  the  van- 
quished ceding  a  province  or  by  a  marriage 
among  members  of  the  families  of  the  con- 
tending princes.  As  the  prince  was  replaced 
by  the  president  as  chief  of  state  man  ceased 
to  be  a  "subject"  who  hired  himself  for  pay 
to  fight  in  the  wars  for  the  prince  and  be- 
came a  "citizen  '  who,  fired  by  patriotism, 
fought  and  died  for  the  fatherland.  Valhalla 
and  heaven  no  longer  lured  him:  he  was  now 
content  with  a  hero's  medal  as  his  reward. 

Ultimately  these  nations  became  small 
universes  which  radiated  their  political  and 
economic  philosophy  throughout  the  world, 
each  contending  for  leadership.  Thereafter 
wars  became  peoples'  wars — that  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  tribal  wars — instead  of 
wars  between  princes.  Thus  monarchy  and 
feudal Um  In  western  Christendom  yielded  to 
the  impact  of  the  new  social  forces  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  capitalism. 

In  the  end  the  struggle  between  these 
western  nations  which  emerged  out  of  the 
Roman  Christian  western  world  during  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  found  one  group 
fighting  another  in  alliance  with  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  whole  of  western  Christian 
civilization.  It  was  not  until  victory  was 
won  that  leaders  of  the  Western  World  real- 
ized this  salient  fact.  As  a  result,  we  be- 
came confused,  and  we  are  still  conftised. 

So  today  we  find  ourselves  making  rather 
desperate  efforts  to  reunite  western  Christen- 
dom m  order  to  preserve  western  civillzauon. 
Since  unity  in  the  culturf.l  sphere  has  been 
irreparably  broken,  thus  making  it  impos- 
sible for  us  successfully  to  compete  with  the 
Communists  in  any  stnigp'e  lor  the  capture 
of  mind  of  man  through  laith.  we  arc  striv- 
ing with  all  our  might  to  convince  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  through  reason  that  the 
good  life  through  industrialism  and  demo- 
cratic nationalism  is  the  goal  toward  which 
they  should  strive. 

WAT  or  Lirx  Dimxs 

True,  western  civilization  has  cast  a  net 
lol  its  economic  system  "round  the  world. 
Too.  this  economic  unification  (of  the  world) 
on  a  western  basis  has  ( to  some  extent )  been 
followed  by  political  unification  on  the  same 
ba£is.  However,  this  unification  does  not 
represent  unity.  In  that  sphere  which  deals 
with  the  mind  of  man  there  is  not  even  uni- 
fication, much  less  unity,  among  otirselves. 
Our  Military  Establishment  is  designed  only 
to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Nation  and  protect  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  spread  out  either  geo- 
graphically or  IdeologicaUy.  Ours  Is  a  de- 
fensive and  not  an  offensive  position  in  all 
spheres — the  cultural,  the  political  and  the 
economic  spheres. 

Therefore,  unity  with  other  peoples  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  likely  export  product  of 


our  propaganda.  In  ehort,  ".he  Western 
V/orld  does  not  have  a  way  of  life  in  all 
spheres — the  cultural,  political  and  econ- 
omic— upon  which  there  is  com  Jlete  unity  as 
is  the  case  with  Russia,  althotgh  in  Russia 
this  may  be  imposed  with  in  iron  fist. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  likelihood  or  even  pos- 
Eiblllty,  of  such  unity  being  dfveloped— ex- 
cept as  it  might  arise  from  a  breakdown 
through  disintegration  Into  distolution,  such 
as  Toynbe  describes — and  no  .American  be- 
lieves that  that  day  U  at  hand.  Therein  lies 
the  Achilles"  heel  of  western  ci^  ilization.  the 
preservation  of  which  the  United  Sutes  is 
today  responsible. 

STTPESFSOPACAmM  UWEB 

Our  propaganda,  which  is  limited  to  the 
political  and  economic  sphere,  is  an  appeal 
to  reason  with  the  view  of  crea'  ing  favorable 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand.  Russian  pro- 
paganda, which  knows  no  such  limitation  as 
ours  but  extends  to  all  spberis.  is  directed 
primarily  toward  converting  mankind  to  the 
Communist  faith — something  which  is  not 
concerned  with  reason  and  opinion,  but 
rather  something  which  aims  at  anchoring 
the  mind  of  man  on  certainties  which  are 
felt  emotionally  and  not  arriv*d  at  through 
a  reasoning  process.  The  oni'  develops  in- 
telligence and  creates  the  reasonable  man 
while  the  other  produces  fanatics  who  are 
unscrupulous  precisely  becaust;  they  are  sin- 
cere upon  a  narrow  issue. 

POWEB    or    IDEA 

If  western  civilization  is  tc  be  preserved, 
leaders  in  the  United  States  mist  realize  that 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  like  an  idea — 
unless  it  is  a  better  idea.  And  they  must 
honestly  recognize  that  today  the  idea,  ideal, 
and  promise  of  communism,  directed  to  the 
faith,  and  not  to  the  reasor.,  of  man,  has 
pMjwerful  appeal.  Consequer.tly.  any  new 
Voice  of  America  legislation  \?hich  the  Con- 
gress might  consider  shoull  contemplate 
building  a  propaganda  machjie  that  would 
employ  only  those  who  pcssess:  (1)  The 
technique  of  the  writers  of  modem  adver- 
tising copy;  (2)  the  wisdom  of  the  philos- 
opher; (3)  the  skill  of  a  Machiavellian  po- 
htical  scientist;  and  (4)  the  ;ntultion  of  the 
mystic  "Through  such  a  nxichine  we  may 
hope  to  capture  the  mind  anl  persuade  him 
away  from  the  Communist  :.dea,  ideal,  and 
promise. 

The  alternative,  it  would  feem.  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  worship  of  the  terrible  and 
the  ethic  of  fear  into  lh<'  world — which 
means  using  the  atomic  bomb. 

rXKEDOM  OK  SLAVXSTf 

Today,  the  Anglo-Saxon  wcrld — the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations — hold  the  determining  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  f>ower  of  the  Western 
World,  if  not  of  the  whole  world.  And 
peoples  everywhere  are  holding  their  breath, 
awaiting  to  see  Just  how  th£t  world  will  de- 
cide to  use  this  great  power,  for  they  know 
that  upon  this  decision  ha:ig5  their  fate — 
whether  they  shall  be  free  cr  slaves. 

Like  the  ancient  Greeks  who  admired  only 
themselves,  and  the  ancient  Romans  who 
admired  only  the  Greeks  ind  themselves, 
dtirlng  the  period  of  disin' egration  cf  the 
Greco-Roman  civilization;  modem-day 
Englishmen  appear  only  to  admire  them- 
selves, while  we  Anwricans  seem  to  admire 
only  the  English  and  ourstlves.  The  Eng- 
lish word  "native"  has  ugly  cormotations  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  wcrld  today,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wcx-il  "communism," 
which  is  a  vicious  thing  in  action,  pleasantly 
disturbs  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the 
world.  To  destroy  this  psychological  dis- 
equilibriura  is  a  mammoth  task  fen-  the  Voice 
of  America  which  should  be  seriously  under- 
taken, for  the  magic  of  words  constitute  the 
ammunition  which  men  ust;  In  any  war  for 
the  capture  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  war 
is  first  a  war  for  the  capture  of  the  mind  of 
man. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  lusBACBusms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  SlJeakcr,  I  want 
to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  the 
first  portion  of  another  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  origin  of  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition.  The  following  appeared  in  the 
July  4,  1950,  issue  of  the  Reporter,  and 
is  entitled  "Isolationist  Wave  in  Eu- 
rope— The  Stalinists'  Political  Blitz- 
krieg Confuses  and  Endangers  the 
West": 

Isolationist  Wavz  rw  Btrsop* — Th«  Stalin- 
ists'   PCHJTICAL    BUTZKaUG    COMrUBBS    AHB 

SNO&Nczas  TBX  West 

In  growing  numbers,  Eurcq>eans  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  the  whole  Bast- West 
conflict  is  America's  affair  and  Rtissia's  affair, 
and  that  Europe  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  taking  sides.  That  is  a 
disturbing  conviction:  this  state  of  mind  is 
perhaps  the  most  upsetting  phenomenon 
that  has  appeared  in  Europe  since  1945.  It 
is  also  a  simple  state  of  mind;  it  can  be,  and 
has  been,  reduced  to  a  slogan  which  now  is 
being  sounded  throughout  Europe — "The 
cold  war  is  America's  cold  war." 

Europe's  incomprehension  of  American 
policy  and  Americas  incomprehension  of  the 
methods  now  being  used  by  Russia  in  that 
strange  struggle  misnamed  the  cold  war  have 
risen  to  a  dangerous  degree.  As  a  restilt. 
the  true  aims  of  the  West — iu  political  prin- 
ciples, the  valid  reasons  for  western  resist- 
ance to  communism — are  now  reduced  to 
vague  generalities,  when  they  arc  not  almost 
forgotten.  Thus  it  has  become  possible  for 
many  Etiropeans  to  see  the  whole  Interna- 
tional situation  as  depending  upon  the  un- 
certain tempers  of  two  men.  President  Tru- 
man and  Marshal  Stalin. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  West  to  produce  strategic  and 
tactical  methods  adapted  to  today's  Inter- 
national strife,  which  amounts  to  civil  war 
far  nK»e  than  to  direct  threau  <^  military 
aggression. 

The  best  way  to  tmderstand  what  Is  taking 
place  in  Europe  today  is  to  draw  a  parmllel 
with  what  took  place  in  Europe  10  years  ago. 

In  May  and  June  IMO.  the  French,  after 
they  had  erected  what  they  thought  was  a 
rampart — the  Maginot  line — against  the  Ger- 
man threat,  suddenly  found  themselves  In  an 
unheard-of  position:  They  were  beaten. 
thotigh  their  fortifications  had  not  even  been 
attacked.  The  blitzkrieg  had  taken  th«n  by 
surprise  and  had  rendered  all  their  prepara- 
tions totally  useless.  The  Maginot  line  was 
ttimed,  its  s'rength  paralyzed,  its  might  con- 
quered, not  by  enemy  cannon  but  by  tbm 
enemy's  superior  imagination. 

America  now — like  Prance  in  1940 — is  on* 
war  behind.  In  1940  the  French  Army  faced 
Hitler — and  was  prepared  for  the  trench  war- 
fare of  1914.  In  1950.  America  faces  Stalin 
in  political  warfare — aiul  is  equally  unpre- 
pared. 

This  time  the  Maginot  line  Is  "the  policy  ot 
containment,"  a  policy  which  to  Europeans 
seems  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  real 
danger  is  the  Red  army  and  that  the  real 
problem  is  to  prevent  this  army  from  advanc- 
ing. But  what  is  completely  evident  even 
now  is  that  although  the  "line  of  contain- 
ment" has  not  even  been  attacked.  America 
Is  losing  the  battle  for  Europe  behind  that 
line — in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  For  the 
true  battle  for  Europe  is  a  bloodless  etvtt 
struggle,  a  political  and  psychological  war. 
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now  being  fought  by  the  Soviets  and  th» 
European  Ccmmunista  with  extraordinary 
swiftnoss  of  mane\»Tfr. 

Sometimes  the  &.ivleta  c»n  their  poUtlcal 
battle  "the  peso*  oflen*l^■e. '  sometimes  "the 
neutrality  campaign:"  but  whatever  name 
thev  give  It.  Its  purpose  is  apparent:  to  sep- 
arate Europe  from  America  politically.  The 
Cooimuaist  aim  Is  to  create  so  much  mis- 
ur.derstandins  between  the  two  sc-cment«  of 
the  Atlr.ntlc  community  that  Europe  will 
break  away  from  America  oa  every  plane — 
poUtlcal.  economic,  military— ard  form  a 
■  third  force.  If  that  day  cora<».  the  Soviets 
will  have  won  the  clvU  war  In  Europe.  The 
line  of  containment  will  not  have  been 
^  driven  back  an  Inch.  It  will  simply  have 
crumbled  without  ev»r  having  been  attacked. 
In  ttls  Internal  European  conflict .  the  re- 
cent London  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Indubitably  marked  a  major  Soviet  victory. 
•rot  the  Cciiference  demonstrated  a  high 
point  of  American  Incomprehension  aa  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  Europe  peace  oflen- 
■Ive.  The  political  reacUon  to  the  Confer- 
ence, whether  from  men  of  the  Rl^t  lUke 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  General  de  Oaulle  >  or 
from  men  of  the  left  ilike  Socialist  leader 
Jules  Moch).  was  precisely  the  reaction  most 
pleasing  to  the  Kremlin:  "This  is  America's 
cold  war;  let's  get  out  of  It." 

The  London  Conference  resulted  In  great 
new  support  for  the  peace  offensive  that  U 
the  Communists  major  weapon  In  Europe  s 
Internal  struggle.  When  did  they  first  use 
It?    How  do  they  apply  It? 

Three  months  ago  the  Communist  parties 
of  western  Europe  organized  a  World  Peace 
Congress  meeting  in  Stockholm.  Europe  s 
moct  neutral  capital.  They  succeeded  m  as- 
■embhng  a  certain  ntimber  of  Intellectuals, 
writers,  and  sdentlsts  who  were  fellow  trav- 
elers rather  than  party  members.  These 
people  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  manifesto 
which  has  since  acqjjlred  great  notoriety 
under  the  name  oFtfie  Stockholm  peace  ap- 
peal.    Here  Is  its  text: 

"We  demand  the  unconditional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon  as  a  weapon  of 
Intimidation  and  one  for  the  mass  exter- 
mination of   people. 

"We  demand  the  creation  of  a  rigorous  In- 
ternational control  system  to  Insure  that  this 
ban  will  be  carried  out. 

••We  consider  that  the  first  government  to 
use  the  atomic  weapon  against  any  nation 
whatsoever  will  have  committeed  a  crime 
aeainst  humanity  and  mtist  be  treated  as  a 
war  criminal." 

Tills  Is  an  extremely  clever  text.  On  the 
surface.  It  to  "neutral" — It  mentions  neither 
America  nor  RusaU.  ActuaUy.  It  te  anti- 
American  m  that  It  alms  at  the  destruction 
of  military  atomic  stockpiles  without  pro- 
viding controls  for  atomic  plants.  The  Amer- 
ican stand  at  the  UN  has  consistently  been 
that  such  controls  must  precede  the  de- 
struction of  atomic  weapons.  The  text  speaks 
of  an  international  control  system,  biit  only 
for  weapons,  not  for  atomic  factories 

In  other  words,  it  contains  nothing  to  em- 
barrass Russia — the  atomic  factories  in  the 
Urals  remain  undisturbed.  America  today 
still  haa  the  greatest  atomic  military  poten- 
tial. A  text  attacking  atomic  weapoai  bears 
a  heavy  emotional  content.  The  emotiona 
it  arouses  are  directly  aimed  at  Ancrlca. 
But  the  Stockholm  manifesto  speaks  <mly  of 
peace:  it  mentions  no  nation  by  nanie.  and 
the  plain  European  who  lives  in  dread  of 
atomic  warfare  has  some  dUBculty  in  finding 
valid  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  It — even 
If  he  Is  not  anti-American. 

Armed  with  this  providential  text,  fellow 
travelers  an  over  Sorope  have  been  busy 
creating  "Committees  for  the  Partisans  of 
PMMe"  whOM  function  Is  to  collect  the  great- 
est poaslble  nttmber  of  signatures.  In  every 
city.  town,  and  village  of  France  there  exisU 
todu  •  oonunlttee  which  goes  from  house  to 
-^    ;  fMM»  aaUng  people:    "Are  you  In  favor  of 


peace?  Are  you  against  the  atomic  bomb?" 
Nobody  ever  says  ■No."*  So  the  committee 
says.  "Sign  up  for  peace  right  here  on  the 
dotted   line." 

In  Prance  alone,  the  committees  have  al- 
ready collected  nearly  4,000.000  signatures. 
In  Europe  as  a  whole  the  tot.%1  has  already 
exceeded  20.000000.  Judges,  eminent  poli- 
ticians, actors,  and  journalists  have  fallen 
Into  the  trap. 

The  Communists  are  now  Inducing  local 
authorities — the  mayors  of  villages  and  their 
councilmen — to  sign  up.  Somebody  calls  for 
a  meeting  in  the  town  haU.  Somebody  geta 
up  and  describes  the  horrors  of  a  futiue  war 
and  hew  civilization  will  be  exterminated  by 
the  atomic  bomb.  Somebody  gets  up  and 
asks.  "Who  favors  outlawing  the  atom  to 
bomb?  •  Nobody  ever  gets  up  to  say,  "'I  like 
the  bomb."  The  motion  Is  passed  unani- 
mously. That  Is  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
villages,  but  that  is  also  what  went  on  when 
two  Cabinet  Ministers  In  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  In  the  extraordinary 
position  of  not  being  able  to  refuse  to  sign 
an  appeal  directly  aimed  against  their  own 
administration's  policy  for  an  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance 

Little  by  little  the  Communists  are  suc- 
ceeding. They  have  muddied  the  waters  so 
thoroughly  that  many  Eiu-opeans  are  con- 
vinced that  America  is  preparing  for  a  war 
It  wants  and  that  Stalin  Is  the  champion  of 
peace. 

The  emotional  appeal  of  the  word  "peace" 
is  so  great  at  the  present  moment  through- 
out Europe  that  other  political  organizations 
are  afraid  to  leave  It  a  Communist  monopoly. 
That  is  why  a  Christian  committee  (of  poli- 
ticians) recently  launched  ita  own  grandiose 
manifesto  In  favor  of  peace  and,  of  course, 
against  the  atomic  bomb.  "See  how  the 
antl-Amencan  peace  front  Is  broadening." 
the  Communists  pointed  out  at  once. 

There  Is  no  stopping  the  process.  How. 
for  instance,  can  the  International  Red  Cross 
remain  silent  when  It  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
claiming the  undeniable  advantages  of  peace 
over  war?  This  strictly  ncnpohtical  organ- 
ization sent  out  its  appeal  from  Geneva — 
city  of  good  intentions.  It  was  entiiled 
"Christians  Against  the  Atomic  Bomb."  The 
Communist  press  at  once  put  it  on  the  front 
page  with  a  banner  head  "The  Red  Cross 
Is  With  Us." 

Behind  a  smoke  screen  of  pacific  verbiage, 
the  idea  the  Communists  seek  to  implant  in 
every  European  mind  sweeps  onward  like  a 
forest  flre.  "America  Is  making  ready  for  war 
because  America  thinks  that  war  is  Inevi- 
table." 

Ten  years  ago  Hitler  had  discovered  the 
principle  of  blitzkrieg,  and.  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  adversaries'  incapacity  to 
adapt  themselves,  he  exploited  the  principle 
to  the  extreme.  It  was  between  February 
and  April  of  this  year  that  the  Commvmlsta 
discovered  the  extraordinarily  high  potential 
that  lay  in  the  technique  of  a  popular,  non- 
dlplomatlc  peace  otfenslve. 

On  February  13  Pierre  Courtade,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Communist  newspaper 
L'Humanlt4.  wrote:  "No  neutrality  will  do. 
The  only  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  take  a  stand 
against  crime."  In  May  his  line  changed: 
•TYue  neutrality,  a  neutrality  Inspired  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  spare  France  the  horrors  of 
a  war  Imposed  by  a  foreign  will,  will  bring 
France  into  the  camp  of  peace." 

Germany's  champion  of  the  "neutralist** 
idea  Is  Dr.  Ulrlch  Noack.  leader  of  the  Nau- 
helm  Circle.  Here  the  same  dates  are  promi- 
nent. In  February  a  meeting  of  the  circle 
in  the  Btuslan  Zone  was  forbidden  by  Soviet 
authorities.  But  In  April  ProiQasur  Nuack 
was  cordially  invited  to  lecture  at  East  Cer- 
nian  tmlversltles. 

During  March  and  April,  roughly  speaking, 
the  new  Commimlst  atratagy  was  born.  In 
May  it  was  vigorously  put  into  execution  on 
the  western  side  of  the  "line  of  cuutaln- 
ment." 


Considering  to  what  extent  this  offensive 
is  progressing  In  the  very  heart  of  Ei  rope, 
in  every  viiUige  ol  France  and  Italy.  Li  the 
political  parties  that  now  control  Geriiany, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Labor  press  in  Et  italn. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  ones  siupefiction 
at  hearing  diplomau.  especially  In  Wathlng- 
ton.  declare  that  they  are  expecting  any  day 
now  a  diplomatic  peace  offensive  froii  the 
Kremlin.  They  are  "expecting  '  this  oti  nsive 
as  If  it  would  come  to  them  some  mt  ruing 
In  the  mails  or  In  a  diplomatic  pouch,  or  as 
if  Mr.  Vlshinsky  would  soon  go  up  io  the 
r».>6trum  of  the  United  Nations  and  ceclare 
peace. 

The  peace  offensive  has  already  Infiltrated 
our  lines,  swept  around  our  defense.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  read  about  it  In  pr.nt.  It  haa 
been  published  by  a  thousand  comrcittees; 
If  it  Is  necessary  to  hear  it  cried  out,  it  haa 
t>eeu  cried  out  by  hundreds  of  thoussnds  of 
"partisans  of  peace."  Some  of  these  parti- 
sans, as  I  have  pointed  out,  have  no  c  Dnnec- 
tlon  with  the  Kremlin. 


Plcdfc  of  Paerto  Rko  To  Sappor  UN 
io  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

RESIDSNT    COMMISSIONEK    OF    FtTEKTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A' 71 VES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  PERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Saeaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark ;  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  inclade  ex- 
traneous material.  I  insert  a  caMegram 
dated  July  27.  1950.  which  I  h.ive  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  acting  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representat  ves  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  cablesrram  reveals  the  action 
taken  by  both  Houses  of  the  Puei  to  Rico 
Legislature  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  fifth  special  ses.sion  in  condemning 
the  avalanche  of  communistic  ag.i.Tession 
rolling  into  southern  Korea  from  the 
north.  It  pledges  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  caust  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  end  the 
United  States,  within  whose  iwlitical 
system  we  live  as  free  American  :itizens. 

It  reflects,  I  think,   the  love  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, their  disgust  with  communism, 
and  their  profound  sohdarity  wrJi  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  mainland      I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  Puerto 
Rico  where  I  observed  the  intense  feeB^ng 
among  my  people  for  the  situation  now 
prevailing  in  South  Korea.    I  found  that 
the  youth  of  Puerto  Rico  are  ready  to 
answer  the  call  to  arms  to  join  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
uphold  our  ideals.    I  dare  say.  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  an  army  of  no  less  than 
75.000  could  be  raised  in  Puerto  Rico 
without   resortintr   to   the   draft.     The 
Puerto  Rlcan  youth,  able  and  willing  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  soldiers,  are  just 
waiting  for  the  call. 

The  cablegram  which  I  received  reads, 
as  follows: 

July  27,  1950. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Of  Ptierto  Rico  at  the  opening  meeting  of  Its 
fifth  extraordinary  seasioa  unauimoualy  ap- 
proved a  resolutiou  cont^emnlug  Coaimunist 
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•ggression  upon  democracy  at  southern  Ko- 
rea and  pledging  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  issue  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  and  the  United  States. 
SaMTTXL  R.  QumoHzs. 
President,  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 
TixsjAM.m  Ovnz, 
Acting  Speaker,  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico. 


Ur^rct  Immeifiate  Need  for  Emerfeicy 
Funds  To  Prercnt  Profiteering 


EXTENSION  OP  RiaiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Korean  war  has  created  an  urgent  need 
for  emergency  appropriations  to  enable 
existing  control  agencies  to  conduct  an 
adequate  fight  against  inflation  and  prof- 
iteering. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  following  statement 
by  William  A.  Bledsoe,  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Defense  Rental  Area, 
which  graphically  illustrates  the  need 
for  such  appropriations: 
Statement  or  WnxiAit  A.  Bledsoe,  Dieictoe. 
SAW  Fbancisco  Bat  Defense -Rental  Aeza. 
at  Meeting  of  Rent  Ad^tsost  BoAans, 
Sak  Peancisco.  Jtjlt  24,  1950 
As  a  result  of  Communist  military  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  South  Ko- 
rea and  the  threat  of  Communist  violations 
of  peace  and  security  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  Is  now  engaged  In 
a  bitter  struggle  with  the  Red  invaders.  We 
are  leading  the  mihtary  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  push  the  CommvmisU  out  of 
South  Korea  and  we  are  standing  guard  at 
many  other  points  where  the  Reds  may 
strike. 

To  meet  this  crisis,  the  Nation  has  been 
partially  mobilized.  The  President  haa 
asked  for  more  billions  for  our  armed  serv- 
ices, for  foreign  military  assistance,  for  great- 
er security  measures.  The  draft  is  in  op- 
eration, the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
are  being  called  up.  Materials  and  men  will 
soon  be  diverted  from  some  nonessential 
uses  to  war  production. 

This  national-defense  program  will  put 
our  economy,  already  operating  at  near 
capacity,  to  a  severe  test.  The  President  has 
said  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  price 
control  and  rationing  If  and  when  they  are 
needed.  Prices  are  already  Jumping  be- 
cause of  "war  scare"  buying  and  there  are 
reports  of  gray  and  black  markets  In  buUd- 
ing  materials. 

The  home -building  Industry,  which  was 
making  such  remarkable  progress  In  meet- 
ing the  housing  shortage,  wUl.  according  to 
Informed  estimates,  be  curtailed  not  less 
than  20  percent  under  the  recent  all-time 
high  volume.  Credit  will  be  restricted  and 
building  materials  will  be  needed  in  the  war 
effort. 

The  San  Francisco  Defense-Rental  Area, 
comprising  the  counties  of  San  Francisco. 
San  Mateo,  Marin,  and  Sonoma,  is  now  feel- 
ing the  impact  of  this  strain  upon  our  econ- 
omy. Once  again  the  Bay  area  finds  Itself 
m  the  critical  position  of  a  ftmnel  for  men 
and  supplies  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific 
theaters  of  military  operation.  Local  mili- 
tary bases  are  greatly  expanding. 

The  San  Francisco  rent -control  ofllce  is  a 
good    llstenAg    and    observaUon    post    for 


measuring  this  Impact,    What,  have  we  heard 
and  seen  so  far? 

Violations  of  rent  ceilings  h.:ive  taken  a  vio- 
lent upswing. 

Rent  gouging  Is  rampant. 

The  demand  for  rental  bousing  la  sky- 
rocketing. 

How  do  we  know  this?  From  the  300  peo- 
ple a  day  who  have  been  pouring  Into  otir 
office  In  the  last  2  weeks.  From  the  htm- 
dreds  of  telephone  calls  we  hxive  been  getting 
every  day.  From  the  desperate  pleas  of  hous- 
ing and  persormel  officers  a",  military  bases 
from  MofTett  Field  to  Hamilton  Field.  From 
the  people  who  wander  Into  otir  office  think- 
ing we  can  help  them  find  a  place  to  live. 
Prom  law-abiding  landlords  who  are  aghast 
at  what  Is  going  on.  Our  Information  is 
from  the  gr&ss  roots. 

In  view  of  this  emergency,  the  rent-control 
office  faces  a  new  problem  arid  a  new  respon- 
sibility. During  the  postwir  period,  all  of 
our  major  policies  have  beer,  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  hotislng  situation  was 
getting  better  day  by  day.  It  was;  and  our 
policies  correctly  recognlzeti  this  fact.  Now 
the  housing  problem  la  certain  to  get  worse 
In  this  defense -rental  area  during  this  crisis 
and  it  would  be  Irresponslb-e  administration 
not  to  put  the  entire  resources  of  the  area 
rent  office  In  stipport  of  a  jxillcy  and  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  emergency.  And 
It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  recognize  the 
inflationary  potentials  of  cur  enormous  de- 
fense program:  It  would  be  negligence  of 
office  for  the  area  rent  dlrertor  not  to  adopt 
a  policy  which  will,  within  the  framework  of 
present  legislation,  contribute  toward  the 
curbing  of  Inflationary  jaressures  In  the 
rental  market. 

Accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
rent  advisory  boards  of  this  defense-rental 
area,  the  area  rent  director  proposes  to  place 
into  effect  at  once  the  following  program: 

1.  The  administration  and  enforcement  erf 
rent  control  In  this  area  shall  be  geared  to 
the  present  emergency.  Our  basic  policy  wUl 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Defense-Rental  Area  is  a  critical  area  of 
our  Nation's  military  and  Industrial  opera- 
tions. 

2.  To  the  full  extent  of  our  present  legal 
powers,  all  of  the  activities  of  the  rent-con- 
trol office  shall  be  enlisted  In  support  of  the 
home-front  fight  against  rtmaway  Inflation. 

3.  To  curb  the  violent  upsvrtng  In  rent 
gougiixg,  the  prosecution  of  wiUftil  violators 
of  legal  rent  ceilings  will  be  sharply  accele- 
rated. Cases  which  cannot  be  promptly  set- 
tled on  a  volimtary  basis  will  be  immediately 
referred  for  court  action. 

4.  As  provided  by  law,  treble  damages,  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  overcharge. 
will  be  more  frequently  demanded  as  a  pen- 
alty necessary  to  obtain  general  compliance 
with  the  law. 

5.  Where  there  Is  evidence  of  an  over- 
charge In  any  one  unit  of  a  large  multiple- 
unit  buUdlng.  we  will  make  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  all  rents  being  collected 
throughout  the  buUding. 

6.  We  will  step  up  otir  prosecution  of  cases 
Involving  tie-In  sales,  bonuses,  side  pay- 
ments., and  decreases  of  essential  services. 

7.  To  halt  the  threat  of  evasion  of  evic- 
tion regulations,  we  will  demand  more  com- 
plete proof  that  all  legal  requirements  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  eviction  have 
been  fully  compiled  with. 

8.  All  applications  for  rent  Increases  will 
now  be  carefully  examined  In  li^t  of  tlielr 
possible  InfJaUonary  effect.  Continuing 
studies  of  the  genraal  rent  level  In  this  area 
will  be  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  In- 
creased demand  upon  the  supply  of  rental 
housing  and  to  detect  the  first  signs  (rf  an 
inflationary  spiral  in  the  rental  hotislng 
market. 

9.  As  a  contribution  toward  holding  the 
price  line,  and  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  all 
owners  of  controlled  properties,  we  shall  re- 


aetlvate  our  program  of  reducing  rents  on 
the  basis  of  comparability  for  those  aooom- 
modatlons  which  are  rented  for  tbt  first  tin* 
or  have  been  recontrolled  under  the  prsacnt 
law. 

10.  We  shall  regard  It  as  our  increasing 
responsibility  In  the  present  emergency  to 
have  up-to-the-minute  Information  on  the 
housing  situation  In^-ffiis  defense  area  In 
order  that  our  policies' may  at  all  times  be 
realistic  and  that  we  may  be  forewarned  ot 
critical  developments.  In  this  connection.  It 
wiU  be  necessary  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  local  and  nelgh- 
bco-hood  situations  board  members  have  in 
their  possession. 

11.  More  active  participation  at  rent  ad- 
visory boards  in  the  over-all  rent-control 
program  will  be  called  for.  In  order  that  the 
pedicles  and  programs  ol  the  area  rent  oOoe 
may  always  reflect  the  ctirrent  needs  of  local 
communities  and  neighborhoods  during  this 
critical  and  fast-changing  period,  we  will  re- 
quire more  than  ever  before  the  recommen- 
dations, 8uggestloi;s,  and  crltlclama  of  board 
members  based  upon  their  doee-up  view  (rf 
conditions  In  their  own  districts.  This  1> 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  administration 
of  rent  amtrol  shall  always  be  from  the  grass 
roots  up  and  not  from  a  far-away  source  at 
the  top. 


Fnrtker  Eridence  IW  Stockkofaa  Pcact 
PctitioB  It  CoamsMt  laspircd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
,  or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OP  MassAcavscm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  July  31.  19 SO 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
wish  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
a  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by  Com- 
missioner Gordon  Dean  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be- 
fore a  symposium  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  San  Francisco. 
Calif..  June  26,  1950.  He  points  out 
strikingly  the  origin,  the  purposes,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  so-called  Stock- 
holm peace  petition. 

The  remainder  of  his  ronarks  refer  to 
our  own  pix^ram  for  the  deveU^xnent  of 
atomic  energy: 

Atomic  Kirxacr  xm  Was  am  Pxacs 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  for  you  how 
atomic  energy  was  utilized  to  lolng  about  a 
speedy  climax  to  World  War  n,  for  this  U 
recent  and  vivid  in  aU  our  mem<»le«.  1  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  how  atomic  energy 
might  be  utilized  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
cessation  of  hostility  should  another  war 
break  out.  We  have  made  it  »  rigid  policy 
in  the  C(»nmis8lon.  and  I  think  wisely,  not 
to  discuss  weapons  information.  I  do  wish, 
however,  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
efforts  being  expended  toward  peaceful  ap- 
pUcatlons  of  atomic  eitergy. 

Before  I  do  so  I  wish  first  to  explore  with 
you  an  alleged  peace  campaign  now  being 
instigated  and  directed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin.  I  refer  to  the  drive  to  sectire 
signatures  to  the  so-called  Stoekbolm  peace 
petition.  This  movement  has  not  had  sufl- 
dent  attention. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  people  throughout 
the  world  that  there  has  been  a  difference  In 
the  aiqproach  of  th»  United  States  and 
that  of  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  to  the  organttatkn 
which  we  know  as  the  United  Natlooa.  Our 
approach  to  the  UN  has  been  to  try  and 
make  it  work— work  for  peace.    The  wboia 
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Soviet  approach  has  been  to  use  It.  We  bav* 
looked  upon  tb»  UN  aa  a  forum;  they  aa  a 
•nundtng  board.  We  addreaa  ouiaelvea  prl- 
martly  to  the  delegatea  preaent;  they  to  tha 

absent  galleries. 

The  Russlana  today  are  maUng  the  most 
austained  appeal  to  th?  palleries  which  they 
have  ever  attempted  since  the  dose  of  the 
war — a  drive  to  undermine  world  confidence 
In  the  4e-natlon  plan  ror  the  contrtH  <rf 
atomic  weapons.  You  should  know  of  this — 
of  Its  cngln.  Its  supporters,  and  Its  purpose, 
for  It  docs  hsve  a  beting  on  the  prospecU 
for  genixlne  peace, 

On  March  19  of  this  year,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Communist -dcminated  World  Con- 
gress of  Partisans  for  Peace  In  Stockholm,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  which  read  as  foUows: 
"We  demand  the  unconditional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon  as  an  instrument 
of  STgression  and  mass  extermination  of 
people,  and  the  estahllfhment  cf  strict  inter- 
national control  over  the  fulflHment  of  this 
decision.  We  will  regard  as  a  w  criminal 
that  goTcmment  which  first  uses  the  atomic 
weapon  against  any  country.  We  call  upon 
all  peep". e  of  good  will  ail  orer  the  world  to 
a^m  this  appeal." 

The  «»olution  is  short  and.  euperflclAlly 
read,  rather  innocuous. 

It  is  Important  to  analyse  what  It  does  not 
say.  It  does  not  brand  as  a  war  criminal 
that  nation  which  first  commit*  an  act  of 
s?i.Tes£lou.  Rather  It  states  that  that  na- 
tion which  first  uses  the  atomic  bomb  is  to  be 
branded  as  the  war  criminal.  Ten  million 
Russians  equipped  with  tanks,  artillerv. 
bombs,  and  bombers  might  be  overrunning 
the  world,  but  if  one  of  the  westwn  powers 
shculd  attempt  to  break  the  invasion  and 
retaliate  with  the  atomic  bomb,  the  nation 
to  retaliating — not  the  original  aggressor — 
becomes  the  nar  criminal. 

Was  the  Stockholm  resolution  purposely 
to  framed?  I  shall  leave  it  to  yoru.  For  the 
past  3  months  close  to  50  percent  of  all 
commentaries  on  the  Russian  radio  which 
have  been  beamed  to  forelen  ears  have  dealt 
With  this  signature  campaign.  The  Moscow 
press  and  the  Ccnununist  press  of  all  for- 
eign countrtea  carT7  extensive  dally  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  campalfn.  The  New 
York  Dally  Worker,  for  example.  Is  now  In 
the  midst  of  a  virtiial  paroxysm  of  print. 
The  Comlnform  Journal  haa  described  the 
campaign  as  a  "main  link"  in  the  party  line. 
According  to  ot^ier  Soviet  source*,  it  was  pur- 
posely phrased  to  appeal  to  all  people  of 
gcod  will.  Moscow  has  at  the  same  time 
called  fcf  Communists  to  demand  from  per- 
sons who  ref\»e  to  sign  the  petition  a  public 
■tatement  of  why  they  oppose  the  abolition 
cf  atomic  weapons.  A  person  who  does  not 
sign,  they  assert,  thereby  prores  himself 
to  Iw  an  enemy  of  peace.  This  perhaps  ex- 
pUlns  why  so  many  signatures  are  coming 
from  eastern  Corope.  Ho  signatures,  no 
tread. 

And  Moacow  can  wen  afford  to  pnm  such 
a  r^tnp^ign  because  It  can  do  no  harm  and 
in  fact  does  some  good  to  Itsr  military  position. 
The  rcacdution  does  not  call  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  f»««W"e  bombs;  It  docs  not  prohibit 
thel;  continued  use;  and  most  signlflcant  of 
all.  it  completely  ignores  the  4e-natlon  insis- 
tenoe  upon  really  workable,  eniorccable  In- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy.  That 
the  U.8.8.B.  does  not  want.  Its  delegates 
refuse  even  to  discuss  truly  eflectlve  control. 
The  pbcmy  peace  campaign  Is  being  used 
to  make  the  western  nations  out  to  be  war- 
mongers and  the  Busslans.  who  today  are 
so  madly  preparing  for  war,  the  doves  <rf 
peace.  If  peace  should  really  come  to  this 
world,  it  is  of  no  moment  who  brought  tt 
about.  We  are  not  concerned  that  the  west- 
ern democracies  may  not  get  the  credit  for 
bringing  about  the  peace  we  sincerely  seek. 
We  are  eoncemed.  however,  lest  there  ba 
tboce  who  would  help  the  Kremlin  win  a 
aibid  or  hot  war  in  the  name  of  peace,  who 


would  divert  our  attention  from  the  hard 
task  of  insuring  real  peace.  The  French 
have  pinned  this  Russian  trick  down  for 
Just  what  it  Is — a  plot  to  divert  world  at- 
tention from  the  Russian  arms  race — a  plot 
to  enlist  those  who  really  want  peace  in  the 
cause  of  those  who  refuse  to  wage  peace — 
a  plot  to  turn  the  gaae  of  the  world  from 
the  lurid  perfomumce  of  the  only  rulers  In 
this  world  who  cannot  stand  inspection. 

There  was  recently  introduced  and  passed 
in  the  French  National  Assembly  a  motion 
inviting  the  government  to  take  every  ini- 
tiative in  the  Security  Council  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  international  convention  that 
would,  among  other  things,  establish,  prior 
to  every  other  measure,  international  con- 
trol of  the  production  of  atomic  ei:ergy,  for- 
bid the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  war  pur- 
poses, provide  for  the  destruction  of  present 
stocJcs  of  weapons,  codify  existlr^  prohibi- 
ticns  on  poisonous  gas  and  bacteriological 
weapons,  prepare  conditions  lor  general  dis- 
armament and  declare  it  to  be  an  interna- 
tional crime  against  humanity  within  the 
meaning  defined  by  the  Nuremburg  Inter- 
national Tribunal  the  refusal  to  submit  to 
control  measures  concerning  employment  of 
atomic  energy  for  war  pxirpcses  and  also 
making  it  an  international  crime  lor  a  coun- 
try to  be  the  first  to  employ  any  arms  of 
mass  destruction.  As  I  stated,  the  motion 
wa5  passed. 

Did  the  French  Communist  delegates  vote 
for  the  resolution?  Ah,  no!  To  the  man. 
they  voted  "niet"  iln  French,  of  course) .  To 
the  French,  then,  we  owe  a  debt  lor  having 
first  flushed  the  tricksters.  The  French 
Comm'J-ti5la  were  so  red-faced  when  they 
did  vcte  "no"  that  they  saw  at,  and  under- 
standably so.  to  issue  a  prolonged  apologia 
lor  their  vote  to  the  people  cf  France.  And 
well  they  might  have.  Upon  this  action  by 
the  Communists  there  Immediately  followed 
floods  of  editorials  in  the  French  press  point- 
ing out  the  complete  and  utter  hypocrisy 
of  the  Stockholm  peace  appeal. 

The  Stcckhclm  peace  petition  has  now  hit 
our  shores.  In  New  York  City  today  there 
are  tables  m  certain  shops  and  on  the  side- 
walks with  these  petitions.  The  sign  Invit- 
ing signatories  simply  says:  "'Sign  here  for 
peace."  And  many  are  signing— a  few  be- 
cause they  know  who  Is  rtmning  this  cam- 
paign— many  because  they  genuinely  want 
peace.    They  are  being  duped. 

And  one  of  these  days,  probably  in  Septem- 
ber when  the  General  Assembly  again  con- 
venes, someone  will  dramatically  drive  a 
truck  up  to  the  UN  hall,  some  willing  workers 
in  their  cause  will  unroll  these  scrolls  of 
paper  with  thousands  of  names  upon  them — 
all  of  this  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
and  with  great  fanfare.  Yes,  the  campaign 
will  build  up  to  some  such  climax.  It  is  an 
old  technique.  Watch  for  it.  Perhaps  then 
the  John  Does  around  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  enjoy  the  freedom  of  this 
country,  will  suddenly  awaken  to  the  real- 
ization that  by  the  single  act  of  signing  a 
sheet  of  paper  labeled  peace  they  had.  one 
eprlng  day  on  the  streets  of  Manhattan  or 
Ean  Francisco,  become  the  pawns  of  the 
Russians  In  the  game  of  talking  peace  as  a 
means  of  waging  war. 

All  of  tills  fits  perfectly  with  the  oft-re- 
peated Russian  assertion  that  the  atomic- 
energy  program  in  that  country  Is  devoted 
to  peaceful  uses,  to  the  removal  of  moun- 
tain!;, to  changing  the  course  of  rivers,  to  the 
Irrigation  cf  arid  lands  and  generally  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  Let  us  look  rather 
careftxlly  at  this  phase  of  the  party  line. 

If  a  country  U  really  devoting  its  atomic- 
energy  efforts  to  such  peacetime  projects, 
one  would  think,  since  no  security  problems 
are  involved,  that  the  world  might  be  told 
}ust  which  river  has  changed  iU  course  and 
just  which  moimtain  has  been  moved  and  if 
arid  plains  are  now  being  irrigated  by  the 
power  released  from  the  Russian  atom,  which 


plains,  pray  tell.  If  their  pUe*  are  beint 
xised  to  irradiate  elemenU  for  therapy  or 
as  tracers,  which  hospitals  are  getting  the 
Is. topes  and  with  what  results?  A  peace- 
loving  world  awalU  this  proof.  If  a  country 
is  really  turning  the  atom  to  peaceful  ends, 
and  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Kremlin  would 
like  the  world  to  think  that  this  Is  the  case, 
would  not  good  propagandists — and  they  are 
good  propagandists — spread  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  with  accompanying  photo- 
graphs of  the  peaceful  utllixatlons.  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe?  This  would  be  a  truly 
powerful  peace  offensive.  I  shall  not  labor 
the  point  by  Inquiring  why  they  have  not 
done  these  things.  When  you  receive  the 
n^xt  copy  of  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Russian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  you 
might  look  for  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
In  fact,  you  might  lock  for  the  semiannual 
report:  but  dont  look  too  long. 


Iowa  Repnb'JcaBs  Recommend  Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  KOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  M'-.  Speaker,  the  Iowa 
Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  July  21,  1950.  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  much  of  v.-hich 
was  recommended  by  the  Icwa  Republi- 
can Farm  Policy  Council,  composed  of 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  Iowa  and  repre- 
senting every  type  of  agriculture  within 
the  State: 

We  deplore  the  exploitation  by  the  admin- 
istration of  temporary  farm  emergencies  in- 
cluding the  so-called  Brannan  plan,  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

We,  therefore,  commend  the  Iowa  Repub- 
lican Farm  Policy  CouncU,  composed  of  farm- 
ers from  all  pa-^s  of  Iowa,  representing  every 
type  of  Agrlcultiire  within  the  State,  for 
their  conscientious  study  of  and  approach  to 
a  permanent  farm  program. 

Believing  that  It  Is  posslh^  to  have  both 
prosperity  and  freedom  In  i^erlcan  Agricul- 
ture, both  for  ourselves  a^  our  posterity, 
the  Republican  Party  In  cOw«entlon  assem- 
bled, in  line  with  the  complete  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Iowa  Republican  Farm  Policy 
Council,  make  the  following  proposals  for 
a  long-range,  workable  farm  program.  With- 
in the  framework  of  these  recommendations 
we  believe  It  Is  possible  to  maintain  our  lib- 
erties and  our  free  society:  achieve  full  dis- 
tribution and  constructive  utilization  of 
complete  production;  conserve  our  soil  and 
water  resources:  maintain  a  balanced  na- 
tional budget  and  have  a  stabilized  and  pros- 
perous farm  economy. 

1.  A  Federal  bi-partisan  Agricultural  Com- 
mission should  be  created  to  govern  policy- 
making powers  over  agriculture  as  delegated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
majority  of  the  membership  of  this  Commis- 
sion should  be  men  of  practical  and  proven 
farm  experience.  The  greatest  possible  ad- 
ministrative authority  should  be  held  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  administered  by  non- 
partisan farmer -elected  committees. 

2.  The  broad  base  of  th»  plan  must  be 
good,  permanent  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  improvements  achieved 
through  research,  education,  effective  tech- 
nical assistance,  placing  more  land  In  graases 
and  legumes,  reforestation  to  take  submar- 
glnal  lands  out  of  crop  production. 
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8.  New  domestic  and  foreign  ^markets 
should  be  created  by:  Improved  merchan- 
dising methods  for  farm  products:  develop- 
ment of  new  Industrial  outlets:  promotion 
of  consumer  education  and  advertising  pro- 
grams to  encourage  better  diets:  starting  a 
feasible  program  of  exchanging  American 
farm  surpli;ses  for  raw  materials  and  other 
products  in  foreign  trade  that  can  be  profit- 
ably used  in  our  own  country. 

4.  A  long-range  program  of  balanced  ex- 
ports of  private  capital  to  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  work  in  the  form  of  a  capi- 
tal export  insurance  program  operated  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  is  recommended. 
Such  a  program  would  create  new  markets 
and  new  sources  of  wealth. 

5.  A  system  of  Federal  agriculttiral  sup- 
ports to  go  Into  effect  during  distress  pe- 
riods should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
It  should  utilize  for  each  farm  commodity 
the  methods  best  suited  to  assure  both 
market  stabilization  and  farmer  stabllza- 
tlon  at  reasonable  levels,  and  wotild  require 
good  soil -conservation  practices  of  each 
participating  farmer  to  be  determined  at 
the  county  and  township  leveL 

6.  A  comprehensive  program  of  Improved 
marketing  and  market  conditions  should  be 
undertaken  to  narrow  the  gap  between  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  and  those  paid  by 
the   consimier. 

7.  Our  total  national  •  prosperity  must  be 
maintained  by  all  necessary  measures,  with 
agriculture  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  economy.  Special  emphasis 
must  be  put  on  fiiU  employment  and  ca- 
pacity production  by  Industry. 

Therefore,  the  Republicans  of  Iowa,  in 
convention  assembled,  endorse  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Iowa  Republican  Farm 
Policy  Council  and  virgently  request  that 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress create  this  bipartisan  Agricultural 
Commission  and  empower  it  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  put  this  plan  into  action. 


Uoemplojment  Insvaace  Sytteai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAUrotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVE3 

Monday,  July  31, 1950 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  therein  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
under  date  of  July  17. 1950. 

The  unemployment  insurance  sjrstem 
established  by  Congress  is  a  Federal- 
State  system.  The  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  protecting  its  work- 
ing people  against  hazards  of  unemploy- 
ment was  demonstrated  in  passage  of 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance 
Tax  Act  of  1935.  States  were  encouraged 
to  pass  unemployment  instirance  laws 
which,  if  approved  under  standards 
placed  in  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Con- 
gress would  entitle  employers  within 
those  States  to  a  90-percent  offset  against 
the  Federal  tax.  Moreover  employers 
were  entitled  to  an  additional  credit  if 
the  State  law  contained  other  standards 
established  by  Congress.  The  determi- 
nation of  whether  or  not  State  laws 
measured  up  to  these  requirements  was 
placed  by  Congress  In  the  hands  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  its  successors^ 


the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  In  this  maimer  the 
Congress  sought  to  prieserve  and  im>tect 
the  Federal-State  system.  Such  protec- 
tion meant  equitaUe  treatment  to  all 
States  with  consequent  uniformity  and 
consistency  of  interpretation  of  Federal 
law  and  standards.  This  in  turn  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  competitive  ad- 
vantage between  States  in  dealing  with 
the  same  problems. 

The  Congress  also  provided  for  review 
of  State  administration  for  the  purpose 
cf  ascertaining  whether  the  State  was 
complying  with  its  own  law  and  with  the 
administrative  standards  of  the  Federal 
law,  especially  the  provision  requiring 
pasrment  of  unemployment  benefits  when 
due.  The  Congress  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  after  notice  to  the 
State  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
should  withhold  administrative  grants, 
if  the  facts  warranted^  until  such  time  as 
the  State  made  proper  correction.  Only 
four  hearings  have  been  necessary  since 
the  act  was  passed  15  years  ago. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  re- 
markable record.  Why  then  seek  to 
change?  Why  remove  the  Federal  au- 
thority to  maintain  adherence  by  the 
States  to  Federal  law?  Who  is  to  be  ad- 
vantaged? Who  Is  to  be  disadvantaged? 
Why  should  Congress  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  hearings  and  any  op- 
portunity for  review  and  study  of  this 
great  program  which  affects  millions  of 
American  workers,  override  4ts  initial 
action  which  was  passed  after  months  of 
stucb^  and  deliberation?  I  submit  there 
is  no  pressing  need  for  such  action.  All 
interested  parties  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  full  hearings  if  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  S3rstem. 

In  this  connection.  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  July  17.  1950: 

KkOWUINO   AltKMUMKMT 

The  Senate  bill  amending  the  old-age  and 
survivors*  insurance  system  carries  a  rider 
sponsored  by  Senator  Knowlawd  that  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  unemployment-compensation 
system.  We  tmst  that  the  amendment  wtU 
be  rejected  by  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  House  and  Senate  old-age  Insur- 
ance bills  have  been  referred  (1)  because  it 
does  not  belong  in  a  bUl  dealing  with  old-age 
Insurance  and  welfare  jvograms.  (2)  because 
it  is  a  very  complex  measure  introduced  from 
the  floor  without  prior  hearings,  and  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  (3)  because  it  would  make 
it  possible  for  State  officials  and  State  courts 
to  deny  tmemployment  benefits  to  workers 
contrary  to  the  standards  set  by  Congress. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  States 
having  approved  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  with  Federal  grants  to  pay  for 
administering  those  laws.  Employers  in 
such  SUtes  are  also  entitled  to  have  90 
percent  of  the  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  credited  against  contributions 
paid  tmder  State  laws.  To  qualify  for  these 
grants  and  credits,  however,  the  States 
must  put  their  laws  in  conformity  with  labor 
standards  set  uq)  by  Federal  law.  For  in- 
stance, unemployment  benefits  cannot  ba 
withheld  for  refusal  to  accept  new  work 
If  the  profTered  Job  Is  vacant  becaxue  of  a 
labor  dispute,  if  the  Job  ■eeksr  la  required 
to  Join  a  company  unloii  or  resign  from  a 
bona  fide  union,  or  tf  the  ooodltioDs  cf 
W(vk  and  pay  are  out  o(  Una  wtth  prevamnff 
standards. 


Constant  vigUance  to  required  to  make 
sure  that,  after  the  Stete  laws  have  beea 
approved.  State  agencies  and  ofictata  oom^ 
ply  with  these  requirements  by  premier  ta- 
topreUtlon  of  the  law.  Dnder  tke  Know- 
land  amendment,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  not  charge  a  State  with  faUlire 
to  ecmform  with  Fed^al  requirementa  im- 
tU  an  appeal  had  been  tikea  to  the  hlgtaeaS 
State  courta. 

According  to  Senator  Kmowlams.  the 
amendment  "simply  postpones  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  tmtU  the  State  ludldary 
has  spoken:  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  any 
power  he  now  has  but  merely  restricts  ita 
premature  exercise."  In  refutation,  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  amendment  declare  that  the 
only  authority  remaining  under  the  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  labor  standards  are  eon- 
cemed. wotild  be  to  insure  the  carrying  out 
by  State  unemployment  compensation  ott- 
cials  of  the  orders  of  the  State  courts.  Mo 
action  could  be  taken,  as  at  present,  to 
prevent  State  agOMiies  from  denying  beneflta 
in  contravention  of  State  laws  as  weU  aa 
Federal  reqtiirements,  imless  or  until  eaaes 
reach  the  State  courta.  And  It  to  pointed 
out  that  most  administrative  dedatams  : 
reach  the  courto.  Moreover,  if  i4>P>al* 
taken,  the  only  question  at  iasue  wovdd  ba 
the  interpretation  of  the  State  law.  and  not 
the  ^ipiication  of  Federal  standards. 

In  short,  the  amendment  would,  aa  Sen- 
ator Kbu  stated  in  the  course  at  debate. 
"destroy  the  Feda«l  minimum  requlremetita 
in  the  program  which  haa  been  created  by 
FedCTal  legislation."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  appears  to  be  the  real  purpoae  at  the 
Knowland  amendment,  which  to  badced  by 
various  west  coast  employvs  aaaodatlona. 


Stafia't  Peace  fmi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MaasacHDaBTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBEMTATIW 

Monday.  July  31. 1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude for  the  further  information  of  mf 
colleagues  an  exc^ent  article  by  Louia 
Jay  Herman,  entitled  "Stalin's  Peace 
Fraud"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Leader  of  July  29.  1950. 

May  I  call  particular  attentkm  to  the 
report  that  the  drive  to  obtain  signatures 
to  the  false  so-called  Stockholm  peace 
petition  is  kQred  into  a  Comiminiat-in- 
spired  peace  congress  scheduled  to  meet 
in  Warsaw  next  October  and  to  empha- 
size the  soundness  of  Mr.  Herman's  ad- 
vice contained  in  the  following  final 
Iiaragraph  of  this  article: 

By  ruthleaily  eiqwsing  thto  lateat  niae  to 
pave  the  way  for  Soviet  wcold  domination,  an 
informed  and  aroused  world  puWic  ean  stIU 
make  next  fall's  Warsaw  conclave  of  the 
maUed-flsted  1)eacemcnagers'*  a  moomfnl 
one. 

TO  anyone  ^i^o  might  still  be  meUned 
to  doubt  the  complete  oondusiTeneas  of 
611  Uie  evidence  that  this  peace  petitfton 
Is  exactly  what  Mr.  Herman  calls  it» 
Stalin's  Peace  Fraud.  I  also  call  atten- 
tion to  this  sentence: 

neither  baa  the  rumble  of  Roarian-bidlt 
tanks  and  the  tramp  of  RiMrtan-tealned 
80ldler«  In  Korea,  with  its  irrefutaMe  evi- 
dence of  the  Kremlin's  waillke  tatentkma. 
muted  ttieir  breast-thumping  protartations 
ttf  devotion  to  peace. 
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•me  article  follows: 

Staum's  Pkacs  FIuttd — ^Pbacx  Phttiow  9nzx 
CmcuhATOta   Otsrm   Bsd   Aoobbbsion    w 

KOkBA 

(By  Louis  Jay  Herman) 
Pcv  the  past  4  mnntha,  In  Ttrtually  every 
comer  of  thU  hydrogen-haunted  world,  mil- 
Uons  of  people  ha^  been  aAxlng  their  sig- 
nature to  a  document  bearing  the  disarming 
tlUe  of  "World  Peace  Appeal."  Few  ot  the 
ugnen  have  any  motlTe  other  than  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  peace;  the  petition  puts 
them  on  record  In  fsvor  of  banning  atomic 
weapons  and  designating  as  a  war  criminal 
any  government  that  first  usee  them.  The 
sponsorship  sounds  Innocent  enough:  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend  at  the  bottom,  the  ap- 
peal "was  issued  at  Stockholm  In  March  1950 
by  the  "World  CSommlttee  In  Defense  of 
Peace'."  It  even  seems  to  cany  the  endorse- 
ment of  UN  Secretary -General  Trygve  Lie. 
who  is  p(Antedly  quoted  as  ssvlng:  "I  blesa 
everyone,  every  man  and  woman,  who  works 
for  peace." 

The  only  hitch  is  that  the  "world  com- 
mittee" far  from  being  a  group  of  disinter- 
ested devotees  of  peace.  U  actually  a  Com- 
munist spparatus  esalously  toiling  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Stalin:  the  petition  is  in  no 
way  supported  by  Trygve  Lie.  who  has  indig- 
nantly repudiated  it:  and.  in  short,  the  whole 
enterprise  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  cynical 
Soviet  maneuver  aimed  at  exploiting  world- 
wide longing  for  peace  In  order  to  achieve 
these  three  practical  objectives: 

1.  Create  the  illusiovi  that  the  world's 
masse*  are  atlaed  wiih  the  peace-loving 
Soviet  Unlcn  and  against  the  warmongering 
United  States  in  the  cold  war. 

2.  Stampede  cublic  opinion  In  favor  of 
the  one-sided  R\Msian  proposals  for  atomic 
control,  which  have  long  since  been  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  memoers 
of  the  United  Hatlrms. 

3.  Divert  attention  from  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  who  launches  the  agression  to  the 
secondary  issue  of  which  weapons  are  em- 

ploved. 

The  ^locjort  of  the  Stockholm  petition 
have  spared  no  effort  to  convince  the  world 
that  their  motives  are  as  pure  as  the  wording 
of  the  appeal,  whose  every  syllable  is  a  model 
of  semantic  neutrality  and  nonpartlsanship. 
When  Johannes  Steel,  who  attended  the 
Stockholm  meeting,  retimied  to  the  United 
States,  ha  obeerv«?^  sweetly:  "This  peace 
movement  is  neither  pro-  nor  antl-Com- 
munlBt.  It  can  be  called  political  only  If 
peace  Is  poltt!^  "  Representative  Vrro  Mabc- 
gwtmno.  who  surprised  absolutely  no  one 
by  being  the  first  (and  only)  Member  of  the 
United  States  Oongrees  to  sign  up.  de- 
msnded:  "What  U  this  nonsense  about  peace 
being  Communist-dominated?  You're  either 
fcr  peace  or  war.    I  don't  want  war." 

To  date,  the  committee  claims  224,000,000 
reaults  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  curtain 
for  Its  **non-Oommuni8t-domlnated."  "non- 
poiltleal"  peace  crusade.  Including  10.000  000 
In  rranoe.  10;000.000  In  Italy,  and  1.2£0.000 
In  the  United  State*— 750.000  of  the  Utter 
•Inoe  the  outbreak  of  war  in  ELorea.  Those 
apparently  convinced  of  the  petition's  bona 
fides  have  Included.  In  addition  to  pereniilal 
dupe*  like  Tbcmas  Mann  and  Albert  Bnsteln. 
such  notables  aa  farmer  Italian  Premiers 
Orlando  and  Nlttl.  former  UN  General  As- 
i^mbly  President  Aranha.  and  former  Mezi- 
eaa  Prsstdent  Cardenas. 

If  thsst  eminent  gentlemen  think  that 
peaee  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  StaUn  suf- 
fers from  no  such  delusion.  Since  the  drive 
got  under  way,  the  RussUn  press  has  treated 
It  precisely  aa  wl&at  tt  really  is:  the  latest 
phase  in  the  Kremlin's  world-wVle  offenstv* 
leiBTW  rafij  Ssporting  on  tlie  Btoek- 
^ttbm  •  ^y  afterward.  tta«  leading 
\  ot  th«  Oovftet  foreign  oOee.  Mew 
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vannongcr*.  ■  •  •  The  paramount  task 
today  la  to  make  the  •  •  •  Stockholm 
decisions  effective  instruments  in  ths  strug- 
gle  against   the    Anglo-American   warmon- 


_      _       tb*  number  of  thee*  dgn** 
tures.  the  greater  will  be  the  isotatkm  oC  tb* 


In  a  later  article,  the  New  Times  laid  It 
right  on  the  line  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet 
cltlxens : 

"It  has  become  a  matter  of  duty  for  every 
upright  Individual  to  subecrlbe  his  name. 
•  *  *  Whoever  does  not  march  with  the 
people  In  this  matter  •  •  •  It  an  abet- 
tor of  the  enemies  of  peace." 

Quick  to  take  the  hint.  96.000.COO  upright 
Russians  had  signed  up  at  the  latest  official 
count.  In  the  eastern  European  satellites. 
the  number  of  "peace  partisans"  has  all  but 
outrun  the  population  totals:  In  Hungary 
(population  9.  200.000) ,  7.200.000  have  signed: 
In  Biilgaria  (populaUon  7.000,000),  5,700.000: 
in  Rumania  (population  15.800.000) ,  lO.OOO.- 
000;  In  Czechoslovakia  (population  12.300,- 
COO),  10,000.000;  and  in  Poland  (population 
23.900,000),  20.000.000. 

Outside  the  iron  curtain,  where  such  near 
unanimity  is  a  little  more  dilBcult  to  attain. 
the  whole  world  network  of  Communist  affil- 
iates and  fronts  has  swung  into  action.  Typi- 
cal transmission  belts  lUte  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  World  Federation 
of    Democratic    Youth,    and    International 
Democratic    Women's    Federation    are    out 
plugging  for  signatures.    The  WPTU  has  de- 
clared the  gathering  of  signatures  to  be  "the 
cardinal   task  of  the  moment":    and.  In   a 
move  that  shed  considerable  lizbt  on   the 
eurfotu      Communiiit      interpretation      of 
"peace,"  it  followed  up  Its  May  22  appeal  to 
tlie    workers    for    signatures    with    another 
resolutlou.  2  days  laier,  accordlag  "all  honor 
and  glory  to  tlie  dockers  and  railw&y  work- 
ers of  France,  Italy,  Belgium.  Holland,  wett- 
ern  Germany,   and  North   Africa,  for  their 
disruption  of  the  supply  of  American  arms 
to  the  participants  In  the  aggressive  Nonh 
Atlantic   bloc  "     In    France   and    Italy,    the 
Communist-doniinated   Generrii    Confedera- 
tions of  Labor  have  sparked  the  campaign. 
The  American  drive  was  launched  on  May 
Day  by  the  Daily  Worker,  which  announced 
magnanimously:    "If  you   are   for  peace.   It 
doecn't  make  any  difference  If  you  think  the 
Soviet  Union  is  responsible  for  the  war  fears, 
or  whether  you  think  it  la  Wail  Street,  or 
both."    Thereupon,  the  Job  of  ccllecting  sig- 
natures was  promptly  turned  over  to  a  team 
of  organizations  and  Individuals  whose  past 
records  made  it  a  reasonably  safe  bet  that 
they  would  never  be  found  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  Wall  Street.    Over-all  di- 
rection of  the  drive  Is  handled  by  a  "peace 
Information    center"    with    headquarters   la 
downtown    New    York.      Members     of     the 
"center"   Include   such  party-line  stalwarts 
as  W.  K.  B.  DuBols.  former  contributing  ed- 
itor of  the  New  Masses;  Howard  Fast,  who 
comes  in  for  regular  accolades  In  the  Soviet 
press  as  the  leading  "progressive  American 
writer";    Albert   E.   Kahn.   coauthor   of   the 
Great  Conspiracy  Against  Russia:  and  Rock- 
well Kent,  president  of  the  Communist  fra- 
ternal organization,  the  International  Work- 
ers Order.     Labcar    unions   are    being    can- 
vassed by  a  Labor  Peace  Ccnieience,  headed 
by  Maroel  Scherer.  who  Is  scheduled  for  early 
congressional  contempt  citation  for  refus- 
ing to  disclose  whether  he  Is  a  Communist. 
Also  doing  their  bit  are  the  American  Labor 
Party.  Progressive  Party,  and  the  CP's  legal 
arm.  the  Civil  Rlghu  Congress. 

Tta*  Stockholm  petition  drive  Is  now  at  Its 
height.  But  it  Is  actually  only  the  cllmactlo 
phase  In  a  long  Soviet-directed  campaign  to 
monop^l't  the  word  "peace"  and  ttim  it  to 
useful  polltlol  advantage.  For  2  years,  the 
Kremlin  has  mustered  every  weasel  word  and 
obedient  stooge  at  its  command  for  a  "peace 
«ffenalTe"  of  vast  proportions. 

It  all  started  In  August  IMf  with  the 
lK^M««f  of  a  World  Oongrsae  of  Intellectual* 
In  WrocUw,  Poland  (formerly  the  Oermaa 


dty  of  Brcalau).  The  tone  of  the  Wroclaw 
kulturfest  was  set  by  Alexander  Fadeyev, 
president  of  the  Soviet  Writers'  Union,  who 
denounced  traahy  American  literature  and 
other  disgusting  fUth,  whUe  a  battery  of  vet- 
eran Stalinists,  including  Fr*d*ric  Joliot- 
Curie  (French  Communist  recently  dismissed 
as  heed  of  France's  atomic  energy  commis- 
sion): Pablo  Picasso;  Albert  B.  Kahn:  Hew- 
lett Johnson,  the  Bed  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
and  Hanns  Ksler  (brother  of  Gerhart)  effi- 
ciently brushed  aside  minority  non-Com- 
munist protests. 

The  Wroclaw  congress  set  up  an  Interna- 
tional liaison  committee  to  keep  the  cultural 
ball  rolling.  The  American  members  In- 
cluded Kahn  and  Fust,  as  well  as  two  prlae 
fello-jf-traveling  exhibits  and  pioneers  of  the 
Wallace  movement,  Jo  Davidson  and  Har- 
low Shapley.  The  following  March,  s  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace  convened  at  New  York's  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel.  In  attendance  was  prob..bly 
the  most  Imposlne  collection  of  Communists, 
fellow  travelers  and  Alices  in  political  Won- 
derland ever  to  assemble  under  one  roof  on 
the  North  American  continent — the  inevita- 
ble Kahn  and  Fast,  Stalinist  luminaries  like 
Rockwell  Kent,  Corliss  Lamont,  Paul  R  be- 
son.  Johannes  Steel,  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBols, 
7  of  the  contemptuous  Hollywood  10,  and 
more  than  500  others.  Hatchetman  Fa- 
deyev showed  up  to  get  in  a  few  more  licks 
at  the  warmongers,  but  the  star  attraction 
was  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  who  called  on  pro- 
gressive artists  to  combat  the  new  aspirants 
for  world  domination. 

The  peace  crusade  really  hit  its  stride 
the  following  month,  when  the  World  Con- 
gress of  the  Partisans  of  Peace  convened  in 
Paris.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  delegates  from  sixty -four  coun- 
tries gathered  in  the  city's  largest  concert 
hall,  the  Salle  Pleyel,  aftrr  months  of  prepa- 
ration designed  to  assure  the  mo^t  t%- 
travaepT.t  pjiectacle  yet  staged.  Partici- 
pating was  every  conceivable  Soviet  and 
satellite  organization  from  the  Mangolian 
Youth  League  and  Artists'  Union  to  the 
Vlet-Nam  People's  Asiiociation.  After  a 
quick  reckoning  the  Moscow  New  Times  de- 
cided that  no  less  than  600.000,000  people 
were  represented  at  what  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  Isolated  the  Anglo-American 
Imperialists  are  and — even  more  candidly — 
an  Impressive  answer  •  •  •  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Before  ad'ournlng.  the  Congress  created 
a  permanent  committee  of  partisans  of 
peace — the  same  which  today  circulates  the 
Stcckhnim  petition.  Gracing  the  new  group 
were  Fast,  Kahn,  DuBois,  Paul  Roljeson, 
O.  John  Rogge,  Joliot-Curle,  Picasso,  and 
the  "Red  Deau." 

Since  Paris,  the  World  Committee  In  De- 
fense of  Peace  has  bee:i  busier  than  ever. 
Yugoslavia  h.-'.s  been  cxrelled  to  prnt»'"t  the 
peace  movement  from  Tltolst-Fascist  influ- 
ences. Peace  congresses  have  been  held  in 
Moscow,  Mexico  City,  and  Rome,  and  sub- 
sidiary peace  committees  set  up  in  4d 
countries.  What  Is  more,  the  work  of  the 
world  committee  has  been  of  an  Increas- 
ingly practical  nature:  It  has  gathered 
7,000,000  sltfnatures  In  Italy  untlng  that 
country's  withdrawal  from  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  watched  approvingly  as  peace  partisans 
dumped  American  snns  shipments  Into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

With  the  preliminaries  over,  the  committee 
met  in  Stockholm  on  March  15-19  to  In- 
augtirate  the  big  push.  On  the  motion  of 
the  chairman.  JoUot-Curle,  the  peace  ap- 
peal was  quickly  approved.  The  only  major 
snag  has  been  struck  In  North  Korea,  where 
spedsl  circumstances  forced  a  halt  In  the 
eoUection  of  signature*  after  only  half  th« 
population  had  signed.  Klaewhere,  the  peti- 
tion 1*  to  be  circulated  until  October,  when 
the  next  peace  congress  is  slated  to  assemble 
in  Warsaw. 
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The  Stockholm  petition  peddlers  have  been 
in  no  way  deterred  by  the  protests  of  the 
Swedish  Premier,  who  voiced  his  disgust  at 
the  "brandishing  about  of  the  name  of  otir 
capital  in  this  way  by  International  Commu- 
nist propaganda."  Neither  has  the  rumble 
of  Russlan-bullt  tanks  and  the  tramp  of 
Russian-trained  soldiers  In  Korea,  with  its 
Irrefutable  evidence  of  the  Kremlin's  warlike 
Intentions,  muted  their  breast -thumping 
protestations  of  devotion  to  peace. 

Nor  will  It.  For  Moscow's  mlnloiis  are  old 
adepts  at  taking  over  the  words  and  Ideas 
that  strike  the  deepest  chords  In  men's 
hearts  and  cynically  exploiting  them  for 
their  own  ends.  They  sell  slavery  In  a 
package  labeled  "freedom,"  Invoke  antl- 
fasclsm  as  they  Impose  their  own  special 
•  brand  of  fascism,  and  turn  back  the  clock 
In  the  name  of  progress.  Today,  In  the 
shadow  of  the  bomb,  they  find  It  easiest  to 
hit  the  average  man  In  his  emotional  solar 
plexus  by  hypocritically  harping  on  the 
theme  of  peace. 

By  ruthlessly  exposing  this  latest  ruse  to 
pave  the  way  for  Soviet  world  domination,  an 
Informed  and  aroused  world  public  can  still 
make  next  fall's  Warsaw  conclave  of  the 
mall-flsted  peacemongers  a  mournftil  one. 


Tbe  Old  Fox  Calls  tlic  Ton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  iuserting 
in  the  Ricord  a  news  story  from  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  country,  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator.  This  article 
is  carried  in  the  issue  of  Sunday.  July 
30.  1950.  MiKB  KiRWAN's  speech  is  re- 
markable because  it  was  made  almost 
2  years  ago.  It  will  be  well  worth  the 
time  of  the  membership  to  read  the  re- 
marks Mike  Kirwak  made  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  story  from  the 
Vindicator  follows: 

KiswAN  m  1948  Paroicna)  Was  Um^xsa  UHrrxD 
States  Remainid  Stsono 

"If  we  don't  do  our  part  to  protect  the  boy 
who  Is  guarding  tos  In  Berlin.  Korea,  and  in 
Italy,  then  well  be  going  over  to  Join  him." 

This  prophetic  statement  was  made  on  No- 
vember 11,  1848.  by  Congressman  Michael  J. 
KiRWAM.  Ircmcally  enough.  It  was  at  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-third  birthday 
observance  In  Youngstown  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

KnwAN,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
leaders  for  a  strong  America  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  sadly  reflected  Saturday  on  the 
words  of  his  speech  in  the  Hotel  Plck-<Milo 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

"If  anything  goes  wrong  now,"  BIniWAH 
warned  In  that  speech,  "bltune  It  on  *we,  the 
people,'  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tkls  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  runjF  the  people. 

I't  buy  liberty."  Kniwaw  declared, 
the  Marines,  the  Army,  the  Navy. 

_     ._  'Air  C<H-pa.    Draft  bars  wiU  have  to 
be  lowered,  or  well  loee  our  freedom." 

KawAM  continued :  "We  veterans  of  Wwld 
War  I  are  to  blame  for  the  last  war  (World 
War  II).  It  was  our  Job  to  see  that  war 
didn't  happen  again.  We  feU  down;  we  paid 
no  attention  to  our  Oovernment." 


"cot  thxm  boms" 

In  his  talk,  the  prophecies  of  which  have 
sadly  come  to  pass.  Knw«N  declared  that 
some  Congressmen  who  haid  voted  against 
the  draft  had  to  have  something  to 
strengthen  their  positions  after  the  fighting 
ceased,  so  they  began  clamoring,  "Why  aren't 
the  boys  heme?" 

"Yes."  KnwAN  said,  "they  got  them  home 
whUe  the  Russians  were  still  preparing.  We 
put  our  fleet  and  planes  in  mothballs  be- 
cause that  Is  what  most  of  the  people 
wanted." 

KiEWAN  spoke  that  evening  to"  a  crowd 
attending  a  Marine  Corps  birthday  celebra- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Merle  J.  Alexander 
detachment  of  the  Marine  Corp*  League. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  KnwAic  had 
called  his  shots  so  well  on  the  international 
picture. 

For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  staunch 
supporters  of  a  plan  to  fortify  Guam,  a  move 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole  course 
of  Japanese  participation  In  World  War  n. 


Negro  Tr«ops  Fifbtiaf  VaButly  in  Korea 
GItc  Lie  to  Soviet  PropagaBda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMHESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  July  24, 1950 : 
Lets  Tku.  ma  Woau> 

We  hope  the  Voice  of  America  Is  letting 
the  whole  world  know  that  It  was  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  Regiment  which 
blasted  Red  Koreans  out  of  Yechon  whUe 
spearheading  the  Twenty-fifth  Division's 
drive  to  hslt  enemy  pressure  on  the  east 
Korean  front.  We  hope  newsfrnpers  through-^ 
out  the  free  world  prominently  featured  the 
Twenty-fourth's  part  in  the  Korean  fighting, 
as  It  was  prominently  featured  In  Saturday's 
Tribune. 

We  hope  that  each  of  the  announcement* 
made  clear  that  the  Twenty-fourth  is  a 
Negro  regiment. 

OrdlnarUy  we  do  not  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  color  of  an  individual  about 
whom  we  publish  news.  We  do  not  single 
out  the  fact  that  a  good  singer  or  athlete  or 
a  law  violator  Is  white  or  colored  In  report- 
ing the  news.  We  did  not  lay>^  partlciilar 
emphasis  on  the  performance  c^  colored  as 
distinguished  from  wtilte  Americans  In  World 
War  II.  They  are  all  Americans  and  normal- 
ly should  be  thought  of  as  such  rather  than 
in  terms  of  their  color. 

But  there  are  special  circumstances  in  the 
Korean  crisis  which  make  it  important  for 
the  whole  world  to  know  that  American* 
'with  dark  skin  are  helping  put  down  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Korea. 

The  Communists  are  trying  to  take  over 
Asia  and  win  control  of  the  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  by  portraying  the  United  Na- 
tions effort  In  Korea  as  a  case  of  white* 
fighting  the  colored  peoples. 

This  is  a  propaganda  technique  the  Com- 
mtinlsts  have  used  with  ctHisldaaUe  success 
for  many  yeara.  They  have  persuaded  many 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  that 
Negroes  In  the  United  State*  are  shamefully 
exploited  and  constantly  subjected  to  lynch- 
ing and  other  outrage*.  Krery  Injustloe 
(and  unha{^>Uy  there  remain  some  In- 
justices) is  magnined  a  thetucandfold.    MU- 


llons  of  people  abroad  who  have  heard  at  In- 
justices to  Negroes  In  the  United  State*  have 
no  idea  that  the  great  body  of  Negroe*  en- 
Joy  the  right*  and  privilege*  whleh  go  with 
American  dtlzenahlp.  They  do  not  know 
that  Negroes  are^  Judge*.  sdentlBt*.  lawmak- 
ers, policemen,  editors,  artist* — and  sol- 
diers— in  the  United  State*.  They  do  not 
know  that  N^roes  fight  for  free  institutions 
and  the  rule  of  law  as  gallantly  and  willingly 
as  white  Americana. 

So  a  Communist  propaganda  weapon  la 
refuted  In  making  known  the  role  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  on  the  Mst  Koreaa 
front,  and  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  ftght- 
Ing  in  other  combat  groups  In  Korea.  Thoae 
dupes  who  think  of  the  United  States  as  a 
place  where  Negroes  presently  wUl  be  at  war 
with  whites  can  see  that  the  Communist* 
have  lied  to  them  about  eondltlona  tn  the 
United  SUtee.  Thoee  who  think  oC  the 
American  effort  in  Korea  can  see  that  It  1* 
not  a  white  attack  upon  the  colored  peo|^ 
of  Asia  but  free  men  fighting  to  prevent 
Communists  from  taking  away  their  fnedom 
and  security. 

We  hope  that  before  long  Pakistani.  Flll- 
plnoe,  Thallanders.  BrasUlans  and  other  xmh- 
Caucasians  from  outside  the  United  State* 
wUl  soon  be  helping  Amolcans  put  down 
aggression  in  Korea.  It  Is  everybody's  re- 
sponsibility, not  ours  alone.  But  in  the 
meantime,  let  aU  the  wcvld  know  that  Amer- 
icans of  color  are  pitting  their  cotirage,  skUla, 
and  convictions  against  Commtmlst  aggres- 
sion along  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 


Uuty  WmM  Be  Best  Scrredl  by  Diminal 
of  AcbcsoB  and  JoIumob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wxscoirsm 

IN  THE  8SNATB  OF  THS  UNTTID  STATSB 

Monday.  July  31, 1959 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Harold  (Doc)  Wright,  editor  of 
the  Horicon  Reporter,  published  at- 
Horicon,  Dodge  County.  Wis.,  is  not  one 
who  spealcs  without  deliberation.  Nor 
does  he  waste  Ml6t  of  words.  In  two 
concise  paragnfiphs  he  has  given  voice  to 
the  growing  sentiment  that  Seovtary 
Acheson  and  Secretary  Johnson  are  in- 
capable of  regaining  the  public  confl- 
dencewhi^^^ey  have  lost.  Mr.  Wrisjht 
sp«il^SBnl  distingui^ed  Marine  vet- 
eran of  World  War  H  His  brief  edi- 
torial in  the  July  27  issue  of  the  Reporter 
issetfath: 

TriA  tragedy  of  the  American  fatture  In 
Korea,  and  even  though^we  eventoatty  taste 
victory  there  we  have  aliWdy  loet  immees- 
tuable  prestige,  can  be  laid  mainly  to  ttitee 
men:  President  Harry  B.  Truman,  who  la 
first  a  politician  and  only  secondly  a  Presi- 
dent, for  his  playing  of  polttlcs  'with  our 
miUtary  security;  Secretary  <rf  Defenae  Unil* 
Johnson,  also  a  poUtletan  Urst  and  a  states-v 
man  second,  for  hU  almoet  crtantBal  sttte- 
ment  that  we  were  In  fine  ah^a  mUltarUy 
after  he  completely  took  the  guto  out  of  otir 
Navy  and  almost  scuttlsd  the  Marine  Corps: 
and  last  but.  perhi^i*.  foremoet,  the  Secre- 
tary at  State,  Dean  Achesoa.  whoae  Mtmder- 
Ing  asaoeUtlon  with  tte  left  wlngan  in  his 
department,  and  abatAute  Inability  to  eon- 
prebend  a  slttiatlou  that  haa  long  been.aU 
too  clear,  have  brought  us  to  the  positloa 
we  are  in  today. 

For  the  good  at  the  Hatlon.  Johnson  and 
Acheson  should  go.. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  July  13.  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  shooting  war  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  problem  of  cen- 
sorship of  press  and  radio  ne^-s  should 
arise.  No  lojral  American  wants  any  in- 
formation to  fall  into  enemy  hands 
which  could  be  used  to  harm  our  na- 
tional security  or  our  military  opera-ions 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  However,  I 
trust  that  the  military  authorities  wMl 
handle  the  problem  differently  than  it 
was  handled  during  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n.  Let  our  military  au- 
thorities impose  censorship  along  intel- 
ligent lines  and  not  with  a  regiment  of 
uniformed  blue-pencil  fanatics.  Let 
censorship  be  handled  on  a  common- 
sense  basis. 

Our  enemy  nations  have  detailed  maps 
of  the  entire  United  States  and  Caiaada. 
They  have  the  figures  of  our  Govern- 
ment departments  on  production  of 
steel,  ships,  aluminum,  airplanes,  and 
other  vital  commodities  for  waging  war. 
They  haw  the  stock-market  records  of 
companies  controlled  by  du  Pont  inter- 
ests, oil  and  electric  companies.  They 
have  photographs  in  national  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  atomic-energy  plants 
and  airfields,  of  late-model  planes  and 
rockets,  and  they  have  copies  of  con- 
gressional hearings  when  militar/  wit- 
nesses testified. 

The  military  and  probably  the  public 
generally  would  be  indignant  toward  any 
publisher  who  today  published  a  photo- 
graph of  the  atomic-energy  plant  at 
Richland  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton. But  if  you  go  to  any  public  library 
and  look  through  the  files  of  several  of 
the  well-known  magasines.  you  can  see 
attractive  pictures  of  this  plant  from  the 
air  and  close-ups  of  some  of  its  buildings. 
Ths  same  goes  for  the  Oak  Ridge  plant 
in  Tennessee.  V 

Let  iw  be  practical  about  the  probl^n. 
Everyone  knows  that  when  we  decided 
after  World  War  n  to  put  certain  car- 
riers and  ships  in  what  we  call  the  moth- 
ball fieet  there  was  no  secret  about  it. 
We  even  had  debates  in  which  I  took 
part  to  try  to  keep  these  mothball  ships 
in  good  condition.  Then,  after  the  Ko- 
rea shooting  started  a  general  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Instead  of  curtail- 
ment, spending  for  the  military  would 
be  in  order.  The  military  went  in  re- 
verse gear  and  economy  words  of  Secre- 
tary Johnson  have  been  recalled  to  haunt 
him.  Announcement  has  been  made — 
and  the  whole  world  knows  it. — ^that 
"motbteUed'*  vessels  are  to  be  "daBioth- 
baOed."  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  tjne  toy 
fnir^>««^  to  worry  whether  ancounoe- 
mm%  la  imdt  that  the  carrier  "Tlddle- 
dSfwHriEr*  la  to  be  taken  out  of  mothballt 
it  paUMMd  or  announced  over  the  airf 
I  nodoe  tbe  Navy  announced  with  pride 
a  reeord-brealdiiff  8-day  crossing  ot  tbe 
F&ctOe  by  a  carrier — but  at  tbe  same 


time  the  Navy  said  the  name  of  the  car- 
rier must  not  be  made  public.  The  Com- 
munist chiefs  of  staff  must  be  greatly 
worried  over  whether  the  carrier  is  the 
"Vodka"  or  the  "Cossack." 

Perhaps  we  can  learn  something  from 
the  way  the  British  handled  censorship 
in  World  War  n.  I  was  impressed  by 
their  getting  over  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen the  importance  of  not  spreading  ru- 
mors and  of  not  talking  about  what  goes 
on  in  factories  where  they  worked.  To 
my  mind  this  is  more  important  than 
checking  on  editors  and  publishers  and 
radio  stations  who  have  been  through 
two  worid  wars  and  are  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger of  conveying  any  information  to  the 
enemy  that  might  prove  harmful. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  no  part 
of  the  Nation  is  more  "security"— I 
might  say  "war"-conscious  than  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  We  are  the  closest 
States  to  Soviet  Russia.  We  produced  a 
big  share  of  the  implements  of  war  used 
in  World  War  II  and  we  are  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  airplane  and  atomic  en- 
ergy production.  I  am  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing our  secrets  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  share  them  and  I 
want  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
these  secrets  falling  into  enemy  hands. 
But  I  do  not  want  the  cure  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease  and  I  hope  those  in 
charge  of  information  secxirity  will  use 
common  sense. 


The  Issue  Now:  Anericanism  Versus 
Commcnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNcis 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tant news  in  Washington  today  centers 
around  the  conflict  of  Americanism  ver- 
sus communism.  People  all  over  the 
country  have  been  rudely  awakened  to 
the  sad  fact  that  communism  has  be- 
come the  greatest  threat  the  world  has 
ever  known.  I  feel  impelled  today  to  talk 
about  a  problem  that  is  on  the  mind 
of  nearly  every  American  citizen,  and 
in  fact,  on  the  mind  of  nearly  every 
thinking  adult  in  the  whole  world. 

There  are.  of  course,  hundreds  of  side 
issues  which  might  be  discussed  on  this 
subject  of  Americanism  versus  commu- 
nion, but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  all  the  ram- 
ifications this  theme  naturally  brings  to 
mind.  I  believe  that  the  chief  question 
xippermost  In  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  today  Is  not  whether  we  will 
become  onbroiled  in  a  world  conflict,  but 
how  soon  this  work!  conflict  will  develop. 
DoBtfis  at  callers  at  my  office  from  the 
BIgbteentb  Ooogreesional  District,  news- 
paper men.  radio  commentators,  political 
frienda  and  enemies— all  have  been  aak- 
Izv  tbese  quertions:  "What  chance  will 
Aiytfr<wi  and  tbe  combined  forces  of  her 
aUiei  bave  to  eventually  win  out  over 
the  forces  of  communism?"  and  "How 


will  you  and  I  be  affected  In  our  daily 
lives  when  a  world  conflict  cones?" 
These  questions  are  extremely  di'^cult 
for  me  to  answer.  They  are  extn  mely 
difOcult  for  any  person  to  answei .  but 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt  some  re- 
sponse because  I  have  had  oonsid<  rable 
experience  dealing  with  Communis^  s  and 
feel  I  know  something  about  their  tech- 
nique. 

In  the  first  place.  I  firmly  and  v  hole- 
heartedly  believe  that  Americanisii  and 
our  constitutional  form  of  Gcverrment, 
as  we  have  enjoyed  it  since  the  d:iys  of 
the  Pilgrims,  will  eventually  win  out. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  am  being  6  little 
optimistic  in  making  such  a  pred  ctlon. 
especially  when  faced  with  the  siti  lation 
which  exists  in  the  world  today.  I  re- 
peat, how.  ver.  that  I  firmly  believ^  that 
right  eventually  wins  over  might,  and  I 
feel  that  America  and  her  true  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  in  the  right  oi  this 
issue. 

Another  reason  why  I  say  that  .Amer- 
ica will  win  out  Is  because  we  are  lunda- 
mentally  religious  in  nature  and  prac- 
tically all  of  us  worship  God  sis  being  the 
greatest  power  known  to  man.  This  is 
not  true  in  Russia.  Time  and  tim<-  again 
the  leaders  of  Russia  and  her  sitellite 
nations  have  drilled  into  their  o^  n  citi- 
zenry the  principle  that  the  stat  ?  is  all 
powerful  and  more  mighty  than  <3od.  in 
fact,  it  Is  their  God.  It  is  a  funda  Tiental 
theory  of  communism.  Our  American 
Communists  also  preach  the  sup<!riority 
of  Stalin  and  Lenin  over  God. 

Coming  back  to  the  second  qiiertion. 
that  is.  How  will  you  and  I  be  f  fTected 
in  our  daily  lives  when  a  world  ;onfl'ct 
comes?  This  presents  a  real  problem  to 
Americans,  since  we  do  prefer  living 
without  the  threat  of  war  hanging  oven 
our  heads,  and  continuing  our  normal 
peaceful  pursuits  in  life  along  our  usual 
high  standards.  We  can  get  a  lit  ;le  hint 
of  what  is  to  come  for  each  anl  every 
one  of  us  from  the  President's  riessage 
to  Congress  last  week.  We  can  expect 
hl'rher  taxes,  we  can  expect  more  gov- 
ernmental controls,  we  can  expe  :t  to  be 
deprived  of  most  luxuries,  and  probably 
a  good  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  indications  are  that  we  will  shortly 
see  a  shortage  of  such  commoclties  as 
rubber,  steel,  and  oil.  and  all  the  nillions 
of  products  that  are  composed  of  these 
precious  elements  A  good  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  of  draft  age  can 
expect  to  be  wounded  and  many  lose 
their  lives.  I  realize  all  this  sour  ds  grim 
and  foreboding,  but  sooner  or  later  we 
must  wake  up  to  the  stark  realities  con- 
fronting us. 

When  North  Koreans  first  mait:hed  on 
our  sister  republic  of  South  Korea,  we 
practically  all  reacted  in  the  sane  man- 
ner. We  felt  we  must  prevent  further 
Communist  aggression  in  the  world  in 
order  to  prevent  its  reaching  our  own 
beloved  land.  But  after  the  first  fiush 
of  fighting  spirit  had  cooled  down,  prac- 
tically every  American,  and  I  am  certain 
the  citizens  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, sat  down  and  began  to  ponder  over 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  that  have  led  us 
into  the  present  critical  situation.  At 
the  present  time  the  administration, 
v/hich  undeniably  has  been  linked  botii 
directly  and  indirectly  witii  the  cau:e  of 
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communism,  is  now  placating  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  the  calm  assiu-anre 
that  we  are  adequately  prepared  to  resiit 
Invasion  by  the  Communists.  This  ac- 
ministration.  through  its  chief  livin? 
spokesman.  President  Truman,  is  busy 
uttering  the  ridiculous  statement,  "This 
is  water  over  the  dam — let  us  forget 
about  it  and  buckle  down  to  present  real- 
ities." 

Are   we   actually   prepared   to   resist 
Communist  aggression,  and  shall  we  for- 
get about  the  past  mistakes  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  us  do?    In  ariswer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question  just  pro- 
pounded, "are  we  actually  prepared?" — 
let   me   mention   a   few   down-to-earth 
facts.    We  need  at  least  three  basic  ma- 
terials in  order  to  win  a  modem,  mech- 
anized war — and  those  are  steel,  rubber, 
and  oil.    Soviet  Russia  has  secured  a  lot 
of  the  iron  and  steel  necessary  by  taking 
over  Manchuria.     She  would  not  have 
that   steel   if  the   Chinese,   after  being 
promi.sed  at  the  Cairo  Conference  that 
Manchuria  would  be  returned  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  had  not  been  sold 
down  the  river  and  Manchuria  turned 
over  to  Soviet  Russia.    Who  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  that?    Because  of  our  weak 
and  contradictory  foreign  policy.  China 
has  been  turned  over  to  Red  communism. 
I   believe   the   Record   will    show   what 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
continually  pleaded  for  a  strong  foreign 
policy,  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
the  Republicans.    We  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  De- 
fense, and  various  other  members  of  the 
administration  forces  that  it  was  not  our 
responsibility  to   defend  Korea  or  any 
part  of  the  Orient — that  if  we  were  at- 
tacked at  any  place  at  any  time,  we  would 
be  ready  less  than  an  hour  later  to  defend 
ourselves.     Now  our  foreign  pohcy  has 
been  completely  reversed  and  we  are  in 
the  one  spot  we  were  told  we  would  not  be 
in,  fighting  a  deadly  battle  with  insuffi- 
cient men,  insufficient  material  and  wea- 
pons of  war  to  back  up  these  men.  and,  in 
other  words,  not  prepared.     And  yet  we 
have  given  away  under  the  ECA  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  East  over  $35,000,000.- 
000.    Had  we  not  been  so  shortsighted  in 
preparing  others  instead  of  ourselves,  we 
might  now  be  having  different  news  re- 
ports from  the  Korean  front — in  fact,  I 
dare  say  if  the  Communists  knew  we  were 
completely    prepared    and    ready,    they 
would  not  have  dared  to  attack  us  in  the 
first  place. 

There  is  a  very  stupid  charge  being 
aimed  at  Republican  Members,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  to  blame  for  the  Korean 
crisis  because  we  did  not  vote  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Korea.  This  is  all  the  more 
unfair,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  economic 
aid  to  Korea  was  entirely  without  value 
unless  backed  up  by  military  assistance. 
By  sending  fertilzer.  farm  machinery,  hy- 
droelectric equipment  and  other  machin- 
ery to  develop  South  Korea  a  much 
greater  loot  would  have  been  prepared 
for  the  Communists  to  take  over. 

Congress  has  twice  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  big  modem  air- 
craft carrier,  but  it  was  canceled.  But 
by  whom?  Why  is  it  that  we  will  have 
fewer  cruisers,  fewer  heavy  aircraft  car- 
riers, fewer  destroyers,  fewer  subma- 
rines, fewer  escort  vessels,  and  all  other 


types  of  ships  with  which  to  carry  on  a 
war  across  the  ocean?     You  doubtless 
will  remember  the  B-36  hearings  of  last 
year,  which  created  such  a  stir.    Time 
has  now  proved  that  Congress  was  cor- 
rect in  insisting  that  carriers  which  could 
be  operated  as  mobile  bases  were  neces- 
sary and  essential.     The  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  never  have  stopped  the 
construction  of  the  super -carrier.  United 
States.    The  Armed  Services  Committee 
investigation  also  iincovered    the    fact 
that  the  administration  was  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  Marine  Chrps,  which  had 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  Par  East 
and    in    amphibious    operations.      The 
Eightieth     Congress,     RepubUcan-con- 
t rolled  by  the  way.  saved  the  Marine 
Corps  but  its  fighting  strei^th  was  ma- 
terially weakened   by   the  administra- 
tion's policies.    The  Navy  also  was  found 
to  have  been  weakened.    This  situation 
today  would  have  been  much  more  heart- 
breaking had  not  Congress  intervened. 
I  must  mention  the  fact  also  that   the 
Eightieth  Congress  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a   program  for  a   70-group   Air 
Force.    This  also  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  administration,  and  even  though 
Congress  had  appropriated  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  for  a  strong  Air  Force, 
it  was  not  used.    In  view  of  the  fact  that 
economy   at   home   was  definitely   not 
practiced,  one  wonders  which  was  the 
more  important  to  the  administration — 
our  safety,  or  its  political  power.     All 
this  makes  the  accusation  that  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  are  responsible 
for  the  present  unprepared  state  of  our 
defenses  sound  like  the   rantings   of   a 
spoiled  child.    What  party  has  been  in 
power  these  many  years — what  party 
holds  the  purse  strings  of  the  United 
States? 

So.  to  the  question  "are  we  prepared?" 
the  undeniable  answer  will  have  to  be. 
"No.  we  are  not  prepared."  Too  much 
of  the  life  blood  of  our  economy  has  been 
expended  in  foreign  coimtries.  We  have 
forgotten  our  own  defenses  and  now  all 
we  can  hope  for  is  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductivity of  what  is  left  of  our  capitalistic 
system  of  free  enterprise  to  bolster  up 
our  national  defense.  We  must  also  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  and  aptitude 
of  our  American  citizens  to  tighten  up 
their  belts.  We  must,  in  spite  of  the  past 
mistakes  of  a  befuddled  and  corrupt  ad- 
ministration, work  together  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  to  the  end  of  the  survival  of 
our  American  RepubUc  and  its  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

Now  comes  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion: "Shall  we  forget  the  past  mistakes 
as  the  President  would  have  us  do?" 
What  do  you  say?  Shall  we  excuse  this 
corrupt  administration  and  blithely 
assume  that  theie  mistakes  have  been 
entirely  eradicated?  Most  of  you  re- 
member the  thousands  of  warnings 
issued  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  other  internal  security  forces,  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  CommunLst  ag- 
gression and  world  domination  of  the 
Kremlin  as  set  out  in  the  Communist 
manifesto.  Back  in  1924  when  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver took  over  the  leadership  of  the  FBI. 
his  major  concern  was  with  this  very 
problem.  Through  the  information  he 
was  able  to  gather,  even  at  that  time  26 


years  ago.  he  could  see  clearly  tbe  pattern 
of  this  world  design-for-domination.   At 
that  time  most  of  us  considered  bol- 
shevism     and     communlsn     as    mere 
crackpot  theories  and  were  certain  that 
the  people  who  followed  these  ideologies 
would  eventually  come  to  their  senses 
and  conform  to  our  own  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism.   The  FBI.  however,  was  wary 
of  these  so-called  crackpots  sent  to  our 
shores  by  various  dictators  of  the  Krem- 
lin.  The  FBI  learned  of  the  treachery  of 
the  agents  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  pe- 
riodically   issued    warning    concerning 
their  dangerous  activities.     Like  most 
American  citizens.  I  did  not  consider  tbe 
comparatively  small  band  of  traitors  as 
being  really  dangerous  to  our  American 
institutions  until  I  was  inducted  into  the 
FBI  and  learned  first-hand  of  the  treach- 
ery and  intrigue  of  their  far-reaching 
plans  and  diaboUcal  methods  txsed  to 
draw  American  citizens  into  their  net  in 
order  to  gain  control  of  this  country. 
It  was  then  that  I  realized  the  Kremlin 
was  using  every  schone  and  device  possi- 
ble to  i^ace  its  agents  into  positions  of 
power  in  our  United  States.    The  Krem- 
hn  caused  our  free  American  institu- 
tions to  be  infiltrated  with  ttteae  agents, 
whose  first  purpose  was  to  divide,  then 
conquer  us.   These  agents  were  responsi- 
ble for  promoting  the  breach  which  now 
exists  between  management  and  labor. 
They  are  also  largely  responsible  for  tbe 
divisions  and  animosities  created  be- 
tween our  different  faiths  and  races. 
They  have  been  operating  for  the  last 
20  years  under  an  administration  whose 
chief  purpose  in  life  seems  to  have  been 
the  furthering  of  the  monstrous  plans 
of  these  clever  traitors.    A  great  group 
of  highly  educated  brain-trustos  came 
to  power  shortly  after  1932  and  fell  tm 
the  line  handed  out  by  the  Kranlin. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  decide  to  recognize  Ccwununist 
Russia,  and  by  this  recognition  opened 
the  doors  of  our  country  to  Stalin's  dip- 
lomats and  consuls.    These  flocked  into 
our  country  by  the  doz&as.  ostensibly  to 
promote  world  trade  and  wOTld  peace  be- 
tween the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
We  soon  found  out.  however,  that  tbe 
first  purpose  of  the  Russian  diplomatic 
corps  was  to  assist  those  Communists 
who  had  already  made  su^  remark- 
able progress  in  gathering  up  our  war 
secrets  and  the  secrets  of  our  tremen- 
dous  productivity   in   their   prescribed 
tasks.    At  the  beginning  of  Workl  War 
n.  Russia  had  not  only  obtained  our 
scientific    secrets    through    her    espio- 
nage networlc,  but  had  been  success- 
ful in  establishing  confusion  among  our 
people  the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
seen.    Most  of  srou  can  remonber  that 
in  1939  Stalin  and  Hitler  stood  side  by 
side  imder  a  peace  pact.   They  were  both 
dictators  and  knew  it.    Let  us  take  a 
locdc  at  tbe  American  Communists  and  ' 
the  Russian  dipltMnatic  officials  in  tbe 
United  States  at  that  time.    Wbat  were 
they  doing?    They  were  busy  picketing 
the  White  House  with  signs  that  read 
"tbe  Tanks  are  not  coming,"  and  '^e 
shall  not  send  our  bo]^  to  fordgn  soil." 

The  latter  statement,  by  the  way.  was 
echoed  by  our  late  President  FrankHn  D. 
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Roosevdt  on  many  occasions,  "nils  pick- 
eting of  the  White  House  and  this  move- 
ment, designed  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
war  materials  to  our  allies,  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  on  June  21. 1941.  Most  of  us 
will  remember  that  day  when  Hitler  sent 
his  forces  to  invade  Poland  and  Russia, 
thus  breaking  off  the  peace  pact  For 
a  period  of  2  weeks  our  American  Com- 
munists did  not  know  what  to  do.  One 
thing  they  did  do  was  to  stop  the  picket- 
ing of  the  White  House  post  haste.  Dur- 
ing those  2  weeks  these  American  trai- 
tors were  in  a  sUte  of  great  amfusion. 
They  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  the  party 
line  would  be.  'n>.ey  had  to  wait  until 
they  got  word  from  Uncle  Joe  Stahn. 
Usually  it  does  not  take  2  weeks  for  the 
party  line  to  come  from  the  Kremlin 
to  the  leaders  of  American  Communists 
but  we  must  remember  that  Uncle  Joe 
was  a  little  confused  himself  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  from  bis  hitherto 
friend.  He  was  at  that  time  consider- 
aitdy  more  concerned  about  his  \oc»X  situ- 
ation than  he  was  about  his  Communist 
allies  in  the  United  States.  But  2  weeks 
after  June  21.  <»i  our  own  Fourth  of  July 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Communist  Party 
members  in  the  United  States  at  last  had 
their  instructions  all  set  out  for  them. 
The  party  line  had  suddenly  become  re- 
versed. 

Now  they  were  for  all-out  war  against 
Hitler  and  his  dictatorship.  They  were 
for  aid  to  Russia  primarily,  and  aid  to 
Prance,  Rngi^nrf.  and  other  Allied  Na- 
tions secondarily.  Does  that  give  us  any 
picture  of  the  real  intent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party?  Does  it  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  treachery  of  which  they 
are  capable?  I  think  it  does.  June  21, 
1941.  the  day  Hitler  attacked  Russia.  wUl 
go  down  in  the  minds  of  an  our  citi- 
zens— excepting  those  closely  connected 
with  the  administration — as  the  day 
when  we  finally  learned  the  tnie  plans 
for  workl  domination  nursed  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Tbe^roof  is  undeniable.  But 
the  administrauon,  whether  deliberate- 
ly or  awid^'ntr^l'y  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  dictatorship,  actually 
coddled  and  pampered  our  American 
Communists,  and  have  continued  to  do 
so.  It  allowed  to  acUvely  engage  in  their 
despicable  work,  such  traitors  as  Alger 
Hiss  In  oar  State  I>epartment,  Commu- 
nist agents  In  our  Commerce  and  Treas- 
ury Departments,  and  Judith  Coplon  in 
our  Justice  Department.  This  adminis- 
tration failed  to  heed  the  warnings  of  J. 
]Bdgar  Hoover,  although  FBI  reports  of 
the  Communist  espionage  ring,  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  the  world 
■has  ever  known,  were  regularly  sent  to 
the  White  House. 

My  friends,  it  is  kmg  past  the  time  to 
be  serious  about  the  danger  facng  our 
beloved  country.  We  must  sccnehow 
ouike  our  President,  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  others  of  his  adminititration 
fcMTces  reaUae  that  it  is  kmg  past  time  for 
a  change  to  take  place— for  gond  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  idace  of  pet^  poli- 
tics. Should  we  forget  the  mistakes  and 
Uunders  of  the  past?  I  say  no.  Rather 
we  should  remember  the  mistakes  and 
profit  bf  tbem.  We  should  cesse  per- 
mittinf  Communist  sympathtaers  and 
USkm  travelers  to  dictate  our  foreign 


policy  in  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  now  has  an 
opportunity  given  it  to  correct  its  mis- 
takes and  show  an  honest  and  sincere 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  various  in- 
vestigating agencies  and  committees  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
country.  Instead  of  the  cries  of  "red- 
herring."  "witch  hunt."  "publicity  seek- 
ers." and  various  other  insulting  epi- 
thets, we  should  now  like  to  hear  some 
common-sense  statements  from  the 
White  House  on  down  through  the  vari- 
ous governmental  sigeneies.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  green  light  and  trust  it 
will  not  be  too  long  a  wait. 


Males  Havca't  Coraered  die  Uuforas 
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"  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
o!  July  31.  1950: 

Males  Havcm't   Cokitezxd   the   Unitosms — 

SntvTczs  Sat  Women  Akz  as  Welcome  as 

Btow.  IT — 

(By  David  O.  Tyson) 

Washington,  July  30. — The  Korean  crisis 
found  22.000  American  servlcewomen — 7.000 
of  them  nurses — already  In  uniform,  backed 
up  by  an  estimated  25.000  in  the  Reserves. 

The  Armed  Forces  made  no  distinction  In 
sex  when  they  called  for  volunteers  and  en- 
listments. If  a  woman  can  fit  into  a  special- 
ist grade,  the  services  say  she's  as  welcome  as 
a  man. 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC),  which 
reached  a  peak  wartime  strength  of  lOO.OCO. 
now  has  more  than  7.000  women  In  Army 
posts  throughout  the  world.  About  1.200  are 
overseas  In  Oermany.  Austria,  the  Caribbean, 
and  Japan.  None  was  in  Korea  when  hos- 
tllltiss  begsn.  but  a  dosen  were  there  dur- 
ing the  American  occupation. 

These  7,0C0  girls  In  khaki  release  about 
7  Infantry  battalions  for  combat  duty.  In 
addition,  4.852  Wacs  are  training  In  Organ- 
ised Reserve  drills. 

The  2-yesr-old  WAP  (Women  In  the  Air 
Force)  has  4.000  In  uniform.  About  200  are 
ovsrseas,  mainly  in  Germany  and  Newfound- 
land, with  sotne  In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Japan. 
Okinswa.  and  England. 

They  are  supported  by  an  estimated  3.5(X} 
WAF  reservists  taking  part  in  drills  at  Air 
Force  bases.  No  WAT'S  are  assigned  to  flight 
duty  and  the  Air  Force  does  not  exi^ect  to 
assign  any.  It  bellevm  flying,  a  job  better 
left  to  men. 

■B.BASC  SAIUSaS  FOK  TWO  BATTLESHn>S 

The  Navy's  Waves  claim  an  active  strength 
of  8,400 — enough  womanpower  to  release 
sailors  to  man  two  battleships  like  the  Min- 
touri.  About  100  of  them  are  overseas  In 
Lonoon.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Germany. 

In  addlttOQ.  over  4.000  civilian  women  ar« 
members  of  ths  Navy's  Organised  Reserve, 
taking  part  In  all  drills  except  cruises.  Ths 
only  seagoing  Waves  are  two  lieutenants  who 
went  attoard  transports  In  the  spring  of  1949. 
They  stood  no  watches,  but  merely  had  2 
wseka'  training  in  the  sdmlulstrative  details 
of  transporting  naval  dependants  by  ship. 


The  Korean  Invasion  found  the  marines 
with  nearly  600  women  in  their  ranks,  most 
<a  them  In  Washington,  none  overseas. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  the  first  service  to 
establish  an  organized  Reserve  platoon  for 
women  and  now  has  an  estimated  1.900  skirt- 
wearing  reservists.  Women  who  are  members 
of  organized  marine  ground  Reserve  units 
are  being  called  to  duty  along  with  the  men, 
except  those  with. only  brief  service.  The 
latter  are  expected  to  be  called  later. 

The  Coast  Gxiard  has  no  Spars  on  active 
duty,  but  about  250  In  lU  Reserve.  It  hopes 
to  get  an  organized  Reserve  program  started 
for  them  shortly. 

MOassS  ASX  STUJ.  CN  ACTIVK  DUTT 

Nurses,  all  with  ofDcers'  commissions,  are 
found  today  as  always  wherever  servicemen 
need  medical  care.  The  Army  had  3,460  on 
duty  last  June  1.  more  than  1.000  stationed 
abroad.  About  63,000  Army  nurses  saw  serv- 
ice during  World  War  n  and  5,140  are  stand- 
ing by  in  the  Reserves. 

The  Air  Force  now  has  its  own  Nurse  Corps, 
1,100  on  active  duty  and  400  to  500  more  in 
reserve. 

More  than  2,000  Navy  nurses  are  on  active 
duty  with  153  naval  stations  and  hospital 
ships.  More  than  11, (XX)  served  during  World 
War  n,  and  best  available  estimates  place 
the  Navy  Nurse  Reserve  strength  at  5.000  to- 
day. Tlie  Navy  even  has  five  women  doctors 
on  active  duty,  one  of  tbem  aboard  a  hos- 
pital ship. 

Another  type  of  service  open  to  the  femi- 
nine world  is  the  Women's  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  (WMSC),  made  up  of  dieticians  and 
physical  and  occupational  therapists.  The 
Army  has  322  In  Its  WMSC.  43  of  them  over- 
seas, plus  456  in  Its  WMSC  Reserve.  The  Air 
Force  WMSC  has  80  active,  with  fewer  than 
50  In  its  Reserve. 

The  training  for  women  Joining  the  regu- 
lar services  corresponds  to  that  given  men. 
WAC  enlistees,  taken  between  18  and  34,  are 
given  13  weeks'  basic  training  at  Camp  Lee. 
Va.  Among  other  subjects,  they  now  get  a 
course  in  weapons  demonstration,  designed 
to  acquaint  them  with  weapons  lingo  used 
In  Army  offices. 

PACK   KNAPSACKS  TO  OO   HIKING 

Camp  Lee  Wacs  also  pack  a  knapsack  and 
hike  off  for  a  week  of  bivouac  living.  Several 
himdred  Wacs  lived  and  worked  for  months 
under  field  conditions  in  World  War  IT.  The 
Army  wants  its  recruits  to  be  prepared  for 
the  same  duty. 

No  stranger  to  the  rough  outdoor  life  Is 
the  WAC  director.  Col.  Mary  A.  Uallaren,  a 
43-ye«r-old  former  school  teacher.  The 
pint-Blued  Colonel  Hallaren  has  hiked 
through  the  Northwest,  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Tjgofilavla  and  over  the  Andes.  Shs 
averages  half  a  dozen  speeches  a  month 
today. 

The  WAF  takes  175  recruits  a  month.  It 
sends  them  to  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  for  Indoctrination.  This  now 
lasts  11  weeks  but  may  be  accelerated.  The 
fledgling  WAF8  don't  get  up  In  planes,  but 
they  do  take  aircraft  recognition  and  plenty 
of  physical  training  and  drill. 

Col.  Oeraldlne  P.  May,  first  WAF  director, 
was  a  WAC  until  the  Air  Force  women 
gained  their  Independence  in  June,  1948. 
The  55-year-old  colonel,  a  former  Campfire 
Girl,  was  In  the  flrst  group  of  WAC  officers 
commissioned  in  Augxut  1942. 

WAVE  REcatnrs  are  seal  coeds 
The  WAVE  takes  about  160  recruits  a 
month  and  sends  them  to  boot  camp  at 
Great  Lakes,  III.,  for  IS  weeks.  Here  they 
attend  classes  and  drill  with  the  men  In 
tnie  coed  fashion.  They  even  "go  to  sea" 
for  a  day  on  Lake  Michigan  to  learn  what  a 
ship  Is  like. 

The  WAVE  skipper.  Capt.  Joy  B  Hancock. 
had  a  World  War  I  tour  of  duty  as  a  yeo- 
marette  and  was  discharged  a  cilef  petty 
officer.      Now    52    years    old,    she    is    twice 
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widowed.  Both  her  husbands  were  killed 
in  line  of  duty  In  Navy  dirigible  crashes. 
She  was  commissioned  in  the  WAVE  In  Oc- 
tober 1942  and  has  been  WAVE  director  since 
July  1946. 

Marine  women  recruits,  taken  between 
20  and  31,  are  sent  to  Parris  Island.  S.  C, 
where  they  don  the  traditional  forest  green 
and  scarlet  marine  unlforc^^or  6  weeks'  boot 
training.  Their  director  te  Col.  Katherlne  A. 
Towle.  52.  former  assistant  dean  of  women 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Feminine  service  fashions  are  affected  both 
by  changing  styles  and  a  wish  to  integrate 
the  women  more  closely  Into  the  service. 

The  WACS  are  replacing  their  old  uniform 
with  a  new  number  designed  by  Hattie  Car- 
negie, who  has  done  away  with  the  mascu- 
line necktie  and  followed  definite  feminine 
styling. 

The  WAVES,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
placing the  distinctive  light  blue  of  their 
officers'  uniforms  with  the  midnight  blue 
and  gold  which  male  officers  have  always 
worn.  The  design,  by  Mainbocher,  remains 
the  same. 


Falsehood    Gathei    and    Gashes    While 
Patriotism  Blushes  and  Blushes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
announcers  gushed  forth  many  times 
during  last  Sunday  afternoon.  July  30 
with  statements  to  the  effect  that  gen- 
erally speaking  the  people  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  have  become  and  are  angry,  and 
want  to  know  what  their  pre-Korean 
money  had  been  spent  for,  and  also 
broadcasted  to  the  effect  that  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson  had  failed  to  tell  the 
truth  and  had  committed  a  real  wrong 
by  lulling  our  people  into  security  in 
that  he  did  not  disclose  the  true  military 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  its  general 
preparedness  for  a  sudden  conflict  like 
that  which  is  now  going  on  in  Korea 
and  therefore,  he.  Secretary  Johnson, 
should  be  relieved  pronto  of  his  present 
duties.  If  there  was  not  available  to 
me.  as  a  loyal  American,  any  better  pub- 
licity subjects  than  the  foregoing  to 
"shoot  the  breeze "  about,  surely  I  would 
be  constrained  to  keep  real  "mouse-still" 
about  such  friction-producing  subjects 
which  make  for  bad  public  relations  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Everybody  in  the  United  Staties  for  the 
last  several  years  knows  that  almost 
every  thought,  word  and  deed  of  ours 
has  been  channeled  mostly  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  not  in  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  war. 

Prom  our  great  President  down,  we 
were  all  building  sincerely  and  honestly 
for  a  lasting  peace,  talking  incessantly 
for  a  lasting  peace,  bragging  and  boast- 
ing for  a  lasting  peace,  and  nothing 
proves  these  statements  any  better  and 
puts  the  lie  to  the  morally  and  mentally 
diseased  men  controlling  Russia  at  this 
time  that  we  were  warmongers,  than 
the  fact  that  we  were  so  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  diabolical  Russian-inspired 
aggression  in  Korea. 


I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  a  very  timely  article  written 
by  Mr.  Jim  G.  Lucas  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Monday. 
July  31.  1950,  at  page  27  thereof,  which 
concisely  answers  the  question  as  to  what 
the  money  of  the  people  really  bought. 
This  article  is  as  follows: 

Whzkz    the    Monet    Went — 690,000.000,000 
DmNT  Btjt  a  Great  Deal  of  Defense 
Where  has  the  money  gone — the  $90,000,- 
000,000  Uncle  Sam  has  spent  on  the  armed 
forces  since  the  war's  end? 

Nearly  half  of  it— ♦42,000.000.000— went  to 
liquidate  our  World  War  II  machine.  MUl- 
tary  officials  tried  to  stop  that  quick  liqui- 
dation, but  the  public  demanded  it. 

Even  so.  many  Americans  can't  understand 
why  the  billions  we  have  spent  haven't  been 
enough  to  stop  Russia's  North  Korean  pup- 
pets. We've  been  able  to  throw  only  three 
undersized  divisions  against  nine  fully  mo- 
bilized Bed  ones.  0\ir  tanks  are  badly  out- 
gunned. Day  after  day,  ovu*  GI's  have  been 
forced  to  retreat. 

The  demand  for  an  accounting  has  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  Defense  Secretary  LouU 
Johnson  has  prepared  a  balance  sheet. 
two  conclusions 
Two  conclusions  seem  Inescapable.  One. 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  so  busy 
with  its  housekeeping  chores,  that  It's  had 
little  time — and  less  money — for  fighting 
forces.  Two.  we  let  ourselves  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  preparations  for  a  big  future 
war  that  we  overlooked  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  getting  ready  for  an  Immediate  little 
one. 

To  hold  any  one  man  or  group  responsible 
is  difficult  and  probably  not  Justified. 

Housekeeping  Is  something  that  couldn't 
be  put  off.  On  the  second  count,  the  Job  of 
preparing  for  a  big  war  was  engrossing  and 
exciting.  It  let  the  experts  give  full  play  to 
their  Imagination. 

Scientists,  generals  and  admirals  hesitated 
to  build  a  good  tank,  a  good  plane  or  a  good 
gun  now  when,  with  a  little  more  research, 
they  expected  to  develop  a  better  one  next 
year.  Without  realizing  it.  they  made  per- 
fection, rather  than  strength,  their  goal. 
They  forgot  the  clock  and  the  calendar. 

THE  EXPENSIVE  GI 

Of  the  $48,000,000,000  spent  for  needs  other 
than  the  liquidation  of  Wortd  War  H.  we 
spent  $19,800,000,000  Just  to  pay.  feed,  clothe 
and  move  ovir  men  from  one  post  to  the  next. 
That  sum  Is  high  because  Americans  demand 
the  best  for  their  men.  They're  the  best 
paid,  best  housed,  best  clothed  and  best  en- 
tertained soldiers  In  the  world. 

We've  spent  $12.800,000.000— or  $3,000,000,- 
000  a  year — to  operate  and  maintain  our 
equipment.  A  lot  of  that  went  to  civilians. 
There  were  743.000  on  the  pay  roll  June  30. 
even  though  Mr.  Johnson  fired  140,000  last 
year. 

MORE  FOR  NEW  WEAPONS 

Another  $8.500.000.000— or  18  percent  of  the 
$48.000.000.000 — went  for  new  weapons. 
That  Is  not  much,  but  our  score  is  improving. 
It  climbed  from  6  percent  In  1947  to  19.5  per- 
cent last  year.  Moreover.  60  percent  of  the 
$10,500,000,000  Mr.  Truman  wanU  for  Korea 
will  go  for  new  weapons.  We  have  spent 
$6,200,000,000  on  planes.  $810,000,000  on  ships 
and  $1,400,000,000  on  antiaircraft,  tanks,  elec- 
tronics, vehicles  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Research  and  development  of  new  weap- 
ons—few ready  for  Korea-^as  taken  $2,200,- 
000.000.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve* 
spent  $1,800,000,000.  New  buUdings  and  pub* 
lie  works  got  $500,000,000:  retired  pay,  $780.- 
000.000:  administration,  finance  and  classi- 
fied projects.  $1400.000.000;  Industrial  mohU- 
Ization  plans,  $400,000,000. 


As  far  as  firing  Secretary  Johnson  for 
what  he  said,  that  is  positively  the  most 
useless  suggestion  which  I  have  beard  up 
to  this  writing.  Fire  him,  for  what?  Pire 
him  for  fooling  and  boaiiting  for  ear- 
cocked  Russia's  consumption?  Not  by 
a— well  let  us  say  to  be  iMwper — a  Jug 
full.  Why  should  any  real  American 
aspire  to  be  Joe  Stalin's  "firing  boss"? 

Heretofore  In  both  of  our  National 
Legislative   bodies,   and   In  the   public 
press,  and  over  the  radio,  many  patriot- 
ically   foul,    misguided    persons    have 
joined  in  an  un-American  smear  cam- 
paign and  have  asserted  falsely  that  our 
Nation  was  soft  and  weak  and  vascillat- 
ing  from  a  military  standpoint ;  that  our 
Government,  particularly  in  the  State 
Department    was    honey-combed    with 
Communists  and  reeking  with  homosex- 
uals, degenerates,  and  other  moral  per- 
verts: that  "top-drawer  secrets '  <rf  our 
Government  could  be  and  were  stolen 
and  abstracted  at  will  by  American  bom 
aides  to  Russian  spies;  that  we  were 
spending  or  had  spent,  ourself  into  bank- 
ruptcy, that  our  currency  was  on  its  way 
to  a  valueless  status;  that  Inflation  and 
depression  were  about  to  stalk  over  our 
Nation ;  that  pribery  and  dishonesty  and 
incompetency    was    tolerated    in    high 
places  in  Government;   and  that  our 
Government,  in  reality  the  strongest  and 
best  in  all  the  world,  was  in  the  withering 
clutches    of    moral    weaklings,    booby- 
minded  wastrels,  and  superlative  scoun- 
drels. 

To  suggest  that  Secretary  Johnson 
should  be  asked  to  resign,  in  my  opinion. 
falls  in  the  same  general  category  as 
the  smears  hereinabove  referred  to  be- 
cause it  implies  that  Secretary  Johnson 
made  false  statements  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. 

All  of  the  foregoing  vicious  and  un- 
American  mouthings  have  crippled  the 
effectiveness  and  prestige  of  our  great 
and  good  Government  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  proof  is  required  as  re- 
gards the  damnable  effect  which  such 
a  false  and  cruel  smear  campaign  has 
had  upon  some  of  the  people  of  our 
RepubUc.  It,  too,  may  have  caused  the 
Korean  Communists  to  strike  and  thus 
been  the  cause  of  many  of  our  fine  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  be  killed  and  maimed. 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  our  flnanclal  re- 
sources to  be  lost  forever.  Why  cannot 
the  "smeary  boys"  wake  up  before  it  is 
too  late? 

The  following  article,  somewhat  re- 
vised, which  appeared  hi  a  recent  issue 
of  Washington  Post,  is  typical,  I  believe, 
of  the  harm  which  this  false  smear  cam- 
paign has  had  in  Italy,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  typical  illustration  of  what 
has  occurred  and  is  occurring  in  other 
foreign  lands: 

SicBABisaf'a  BrracT 
In  June  an  Italian  said  to  me  in  Rome 
that  he  and  other  people  he  knew  were 
greatly  disturbed  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  CommunlsU  in  the  United  States. 
"Most  of  your  olllrlals  are  Communists,"  he 
•aid.  "We  wonder  If  It  wont  dev^op  eooii 
that  President  Truman  is  a  Communist." 

By  that  time  I  was  sputtering.     I 
to  ask  him  when  he  got  such  Ideas. 

"From  the  smear  investigation."  he  said. 
"Tbe  stories  In  our  papers  indicate  that  the 
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InTMtifaUon  involTM  rrcrytndy.  ever,  jour 
President." 

I  told  tbe  RoroAn.  an  Intelligent  lavyer. 
that  a  great  many  tbings  could  be  said  about 
President  Truman,  but  that  hla  greatest 
enemy  In  the  United  SUtea  would  hardly 
accuae  him  of  communism.  In  (act.  X  as- 
sured the  man.  President  Truman  ts  a  dis- 
tinctly uncommunlatlc  type. 

"Why  would  anyone  accuse  so  many  people 
unless  he  hsa  proof?"  the  man  asked. 

Por  obTlous  reasons,  I  could  not  answer 
that  one. 

When  one's  high  ranking  public  serv- 
ants are  held  in  disrespect  and  disre- 
pute at  home,  we  can  never  expect  them 
to  be  treated  with  honor  and  repute 
elsewhere. 

As  a  final  suggestion,  why  cannot  all 
of  us  in  the  coming  trying  days  resolve 
to  button  up  our  mouths  and  quit  giving 
aid  and  comfort,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, to  old  pipe-smoking,  ti-aitor- 
promoting.  mentally  and  morally  filthy 
and  debased,  old  Joe  Stalin  et  al. 


would  have  to  be  sacrlftod  to  make  one  H- 
bomb.  We  don*t  even  know  how  large  our 
atomic  stociq;>lle  is.  or  how  much  or  how 
little  we  can  afford  to  divert  those  Karcs 
materials  elsewhere. 

Tet  without  the  answers  to  these  and  many 
similar  questions,  no  layman  can  have  an 
Intelligent  opinion  whether,  on  balance,  the 
attempt  to  build  an  b-bomb  will  add  to.  or 
detract  from,  our  national  security.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Cols  Is  in  a  position  to  know  some 
of  the  answers,  so  the  questions  he  raises 
cant  be  dismissed  lightly.  At  the  least, 
they  should  occasion  some  discreet  inquiries 
by  the  congressionsl  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee— if  only  to  give  reassurance  that  they 
are  getting  adequate  consideration  from  the 
atomic  powers-that-be. 


Is  Ae  H-Bonb  Worth  It? 


here.  "This  Nation  Is  certainly  ming  up 
to  Its  reputation  and  will  soon  liecome 
the  first  among  the  great  nations." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  19S0 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Buffalo  E^^ening 
News  of  July  24.  1950: 

Is    THX    H-BOICB    WOKTH    IT? 

A  ntunber  of  scientists  but  not  many  Con- 
gressmen have  dared  to  question  whether 
we  should  go  overboard  for  tbe  building 
of  a  hydrogen  bomb.  One  who  hiis  done 
•o— and  who  should  know  something  about 
the  subject — Is  Representative  W.  Steblino 
Cm.z,  of  Bath.  A  member  and  former  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Eenergy,  he  bluntly  asks  if  the  H- 
bomb  will  be  worth  the  cost  of  research- 
ing and  producing  it— even  assuming  that 
It  can  be  built  and  that  It  would  do  every- 
thing claimed  for  It. 

His  objections  are  practical,  rather  than 
moral.  Plrst.  he  notes  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  woiild  cost  hundreds  of  millloiui  to  pro- 
duce and,  more  Important,  It  would  require 
eonslderable  quantities  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials and  thus  necessarily  curtail  our  pro- 
duction of  atomic  bombs. 

"If  we  assume  that  the  United  States  has 
a  large  stockpile  of  Improved  atomic  wea- 
pons, which  we  miirt  asstune."he  says.  "It  is 
In  a  position  to  blast  any  other  nation  as 
thoroughly  as  bombing  can  be  effective."  In 
that  case,  he  asks,  "of  what  strate^c  valus 
Is  tbe  super  bomb?" 

Several  scientists  familiar  with  ttie  theo- 
retical problems  involved  In  msking  the  su- 
perbomb have  voiced  tbe  same  sort  of  criti- 
cism. In  effect,  they  ask:  "What  cculd  one 
H-bomb  do  that  10  A-bombs  coukLn't  do?" 
The  answer,  of  course,  presupposes  a  lot  more 
knowledge  about  the  subject  than  tbe-publlc 
Is  allowed  to  have. 

Mr.  Oou.  for  instance,  says  tbs  problem  of 
detivarlng  an  H-bomb  "is  a  most  dlfllcvilt 
one."  PrasumaMy  tals  means  It  would  be 
•Itbsr  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  to  be  carried 
%f  aanvntkMial  aircraft,  though  we  have  no 
way  0(  knowing  (or  sure.  Neither  have  we 
aajr  tslannattoo  as  to  bow  many  A-bombs 


Giiiseppe  Garibaldi 
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OF 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUS«:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago.  July  30.  1850.  Guiseppe  Garibaldi 
fled  his  beloved,  tempest-tossed  Italy 
aid  found  refu&e  with  us  in  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time  while  he  gathered 
strength  to  be  prepared  for  the  call  back 
tc  his  own  country's  aid.  It  must  have 
been  an  increased  spark  to  his  zealous 
love  for  liberty  to  be  among  men  who 
believed  and.  what  is  more,  lived  the 
way  he  knew  all  men  are  divinely  privi- 
leged to  live. 

This  love  of  freedom  and  of  country 
had  lifted  this  man,  of  simple  back- 
ground, of  httle  formal  education,  of 
beginnings  devoid  of  what  we  term  life's 
niceties,  to  the  liberator  of  Italy,  to  a 
general  renowned  amonR  the  generals 
of  the  world,  to  a  figure  of  interna- 
tional fame.  This  love,  his  courage,  and 
his  native  genius  led  him  to  victory  over 
the  most  overwhelmin<T  odds;  enabled 
him  to  light  up  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trjTnen  v/ith  the  glory  of  freedom's  cause 
and  recniit  armies  to  follow  him. 

Although  his  stay  in  America  was  but 
a  few  years,  our  people  quickly  recog- 
nized the  sincerity,  the  integrity,  the 
greatness  of  Garibaldi.  They  tried  in 
many  wp.ys  to  publicly  honor  him  but, 
as  always,  he  humbly  chose  to  remain 
unknown. 

In  1888  a  life-size  marble  bust  of  this 
great  patriot  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  Italian  descent  and 
was  placed  in  the  Capitol.  I  think..that 
perhaps  this  is  one  honor  the  humble 
Garibaldi  might  have  accepted ;  to  have 
hlo  statue  placed  beside  those  of  other 
common  men  who  burned  with  the  love 
of  tTeedaci  and  of  coimtry. 

On  this  one  hxmdredth  anniversary 
of  his  exile  in  the  United  States,  I  wish. 
by  the  inclusion  of  these  remarks  in  the 
CoNcusszoNAL  Rkcoso.  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  countless  thousands  of 
American  citizens  of  Italian  ancestry 
who  have  Joined  with  all  the  other  peo" 
pies  who  make  up  our  country  in  con« 
trlbuting  so  completely  to  the  fulfillment 
cf  Garibaldi's  prophecy  when  he  wp.s 


SUtencaU  •!  AastraliaB  Miustt'-  for 
Extcraal  Af  airs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB8 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  FSMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTA  HVES 

Afonday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  FULTON.       Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record.  I  include  the  followim    state- 
ments: 
Extract    Fsom     STATiniirr    of    At  sxaAiXAN 

MTNlSTtR    FCR    EXTERNAL    AFTAttS.    IJS.    P.    C. 

Spendek,  to  ths  AusTaAUAN  Housi  or  Rep- 

BESENTATIVES  ON   MAKCH  9.    1950 

It  18  therefore  thought  desirable  that  all 
governments  who  are  directly  Inte  ested  In 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughcut  south 
and  south-east  Asia  and  In  the  adrt  ncement 
of  human  welfare  under  the  democi  atlc  sys- 
tem should  consider  Immediately  whether 
some  form  of  regional  pact  for  coir  mon  de- 
fense l8  a  practical  possibility.  ':'he  con- 
cept of  a  Pactflc  Pact  la  of  course  n  5t  a  new 
one.  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this  concept 
has  In  the  past  been  surrounded  b  i  a  good 
deal  of  confusion. 

After  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  1  ad  been 
drawn  up  and  concluded  last  year  a  number 
of  people  fell  victim  to  an  easy  assumption 
that  what  could  be  done  In  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  could  be  donn  just  as 
effectively  In  Asia  and  the  Far  East  Others 
again  have  felt  quite  sincerely  that  a  coun- 
terpart In  the  Pacific  area  of  the  >  orth  At- 
lantic Pact,  lacking  lu  military  commitments 
and  emphasizing  political,  econcml :.  or  cul- 
tural cooperation,  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  area. 

What  I  have  In  mind  Is  something  between 
these  two  conceptions.  I  fully  rei  llie  that 
under  conditions  as  they  are  today  i  he  North 
Atlantic  Pact  ts  not  capable  of  bel  ig  trans- 
posed to  the  Pacific.  On  the  othe*  hand.  I 
find  It  hard  to  Imagine  that  a  multilateral 
agreement  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
fensive arrangements  would  be  of  nuch  use 
In  meeting  a  sudden  emergency. 

What  I  envisage  Is  a  defensive  m  Utary  ar- 
rangement having  as  Its  basis  a  fl  m  agree- 
ment between  countries  that  ha\e  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  stability  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  which  are  at  the  sime  time 
capable  of  undertaking  military  commit- 
ments. I  would  \iM€  to  think  that  Australia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  ferve  itly  hope 
other  Commonwealth  countries  m  ght  form 
a  nucleus,  and  that  such  other  co  m tries  as 
might  wish  to  do  so,  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  associating  themselvej  with  It, 
providing  as  I  have  said  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  contributing  military  comi  oltments. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  tl  e  United 
States  of  America,  whose  participal  on  would 
give  such  a  pact  a  substance  that  it  would 
otherwise  lack.  Indeed  It  would  be  rather 
meaningless  without  her.  But  a  pact,  con- 
fined to  mutual  defense  arrargemt  nts  Is,  by 
definition  defensive.  Defensive  lacts  are 
In  many  ways  negative.  We  look  toward  a 
pact  that  has  also  positive  alms — the  promo, 
tlon  of  democratic  political  ini  tltutions. 
higher  living  standards,  increaset  cultural 
and  commercial  ties. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  are  a  larf  e  number 
of  Important  factors  which  have  to  be  ex- 
plored before  any  such  pact  Is  pi  «c  ble.     The 
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Government  regards  this  as  an  urgent  objec- 
tive Of  policy  In  the  fast-moving  events  of 
southeast  Asia  today.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  in  pursuing  this  Idea  further. 

Extract  From  Stattmskt  or  ilaaartM.  rot 

EXTTRNAL    AfTAOS   OF   AtTSTRALU   TO   HOUSS 

CN  JtmR  8.  1950 

In  my  opening  addreH  to  this  debate.  I 
stressed  that  any  pact  aiming  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  In  the  Pacific  area  would 
need  tu  emtKXiy  specific  military  provisions. 
I  also  made  it  clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
such  pact  could  hope  to  succeed  without  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Before  the  United  States  con  be 
expected  to  assume  responslbUities  In  con- 
nection with  the  defense  of  Pacific  countries. 
some  of  those  countries  at  least  must  them- 
selves give  evidence  of  their  willingness  to 
unite  In  their  own  defense.  The  Immediate 
need,  then,  Is  for  some  Initiative  from  among 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  area. 

In  my  earlier  address  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  countries  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth might  take  the  lead  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  Pacific  alliance.  That  sugges- 
tion, however,  was  not  Intended  to  -exclude 
other  Initiatives.  Any  move  which  might 
contribute  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
regional  organization  In  the  Pacific  area 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
Australia  alone.  If  called  upon  to  respond  by 
the  United  States,  would  be  prepared  to  enter 
Into  such  an  agreement. 


Messafe  to  Gcrmaa  Workers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 19 SO 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  attach  the  state- 
ment by  Victor  Reuther.  director  of  the 
education  department  of  the  UAW-CIO. 
It  is  a  forceful  statement  of  the  meaning 
all  Germans  can  find  in  our  action  in 
Korea  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  been  used  as  a  Voice 
of  America  broadcast  from  Berlin  and 
beamed  into  Soviet  sectors  of  both 
Austria  and  Germany.  It  is  especially 
important  as  a  message  to  members  of 
trade -unions  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  statement  follows: 

KOKZAN    SrrOATION 

(By  Victor  O.  Reuther) 
The  Soviet-Inspired  aggression  In  Korea 
has  made  It  unmUtakably  clear  that  Rtissla 
would  prepare  to  pursue  a  policy  of  Inter- 
national blackmail,  of  piecemeal  conquest 
tv  force,  holding  the  threst  of  a  world  war 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  might  propose 
to  resist. 

The  United  Nations'  decision  to  resist  this 
aggression  has  brought  the  poUcy  of  black- 
mall  to  an  end.  The  free  world  has  at  last 
defined  the  boundaries  within  which  tyranny 
must  be  contained.  That  decision  has  been 
warmly  concurred  in  by  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  to 
which  virtually  all*  of  the  American  labor 
movement  Is  affiliated.  That  decision  Is  ap> 
pUuded  by  all  free  labor  unions. 

Ws  wish  to  state  categorically  that  In  sup* 
porting  the  United  Nations'  determination  to 
meet  the  use  of  force  by  force,  the  American 


labor  movement  Is  In  no  way  abandoning 
Its  constant  struggle  against  the  reaction 
embodied  In  monopoly  capitalism,  nor  its  ln« 
slstence  that  the  fruits  of  Amerlcan.produe- 
tlve  power  be  shared  with  a  world  In  need. 
While  we  are  prepared  to  accept  tbe  added 
responsibility  which  national  economic 
mobilisation  may  impose  upon  us,  we  are  de- 
termined to  stirrendor  no  rights  In  tb« 
process. 

My  own  union,  tbe  AutomobUe  Workers, 
has  today  proposed  to  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress  that  America  make  avaUable. 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  anniul  sum 
of  tl3.000,000.000  to  be  used  solely  to  help 
people  In  other  nations  to  help  themselves 
by  developing  and  expanding  economic  re- 
rources.  to  Improve  their  living  standards. 
While  resisting  the  Korean  aggression  with 
all  tbe  force  at  our  command,  we  propose  at 
the  same  time  to  launch  a  total  war  against 
poverty  and  human  Insecxirity,  for  we  con- 
eider  that  regardless  of  the  purely  military 
outcome  of  the  struggle  in  Korea,  the  per- 
manent destruction  of  Communist  power  and 
infiuence  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
abolition  of  need  throughout  the  free  world. 

Thoee  of  you  who  are  temporarily  prisoners 
of  Commxmlst  Imperialism  can  give  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Sorl^Wnatlonal- 
Ism.  despite  Its  propaganda  disguises,  has 
finally  bared  its  true  face.  Tlie  systematic 
exploitations  of  east  German  workers  by  the 
Russian  administration  and  Its  German 
Communist  stooges  has  givii  the  lie  to 
Soviet  pretensions  to  being  the  caretaker  of 
the  international  labor  movement.  Com- 
munism is  the  gravedlgger.  not  the  guardian, 
of  free  trade-unions.  Soviet  workers,  like 
workers  everywhere  within  tlie  sphere  of 
Soviet  coercion,  are  shackled  to  a  ruthless 
state  machine  which  gives  them  as  little 
freedom  as  it  does  bread. 

American  labor  demands  that  the  workers 
of  the  world  be  given  both  bread  and  free- 
dom. We  assure  you  who  are  waiting  for 
liberation  from  the  handctiffs  of  the  Soviet 
police  state  that  our  efforta  to  bring  economic 
democracy  and  security  to  all  workers  every- 
where wUl  be  no  less  militant  than  our  re- 
sistance to  the  unprovoked  aggression 
against  the  peace  which  Russia  has  un- 
leashed In  Korea.  We  offer  this  assurance 
not  as  Americans  alone,  but  prlnuully  as  free 
trade-unionists,  recognizing  and  accepting 
the  fraternity  of  laboring  men  and  women 
everywhere. 


AU-Oat  IndastruJ  Mobiliation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KUtTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESISNTATIVBS 
Monday,  July  31.1950 

Mr.  SPENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
insert  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  I>ost  on  July 
28.  1950: 

Tost  Stbp3  PnsT 

There  Is  a  strong  appeal  in  Btfnard  IL 
Baruch's  call  for  all-out  Industrial  moblllaa- 
tlon  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  any  new 
threat  t^at  may  come  from  agjgrMslve  Oom« 
mxmlst  forces.  Mr.  Baruch  was  a  forealghtart 
•dvlaer  on  the  moblUaatlon  at  our  national 
sti«ngth  In  both  World  Wan.  and  it  Is  now 
generally  believed  tbat  th»  country  would 
have  made  fewer  mistake*  In  preparing  for 
the  last  war  if  his  advloa  had  been  accepted. 
But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  same  advice 
is  applicable  to  the  present  situatlim.  Urtenl 


though  our  need  for  addtttooal  aillltary 
straigth  may  be.  tti*  United  States  has  not 
embarked  tqxm  a  general  war.  Its  poUqr  la 
geared  to  halting  the  aggression  in  Korea 
and  to  expansion  of  lU  military  tonm  In 
preparation  for  any  other  emergency  tbat 
may  arise.  This  certainly  calls  for  Uinlted 
economic  controls,  and  the  devckHmieBti  ai 
the  next  2  months  or  0  months  may  compel 
the  adoption  of  more  sweeping  rcstrietlona. 
But  that  Is  a  bridge  which  can  beet  be 
crossed  when  we  come  to  It. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  prices  have 
risen  In  an  alarming  manner.  Drastic  antt- 
Inflatlonary  meastires  are  cartaiiUy  in  crdar. 
But  many  observers  of  the  economic  scene 
believe  that  excessive  price  rises  can  be 
held  in  check  by  taxation,  coostimer  credit 
control,  and  continued  production  of  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  civilian  goods  Insofar  as  that 
is  possible.  Price  control  and  rationing  at 
the  consumer  level,  without  theee  other 
measures  to  curb  tbe  spending  of  ezceaa  pur* 
chasing  power,  would  be  under  a  sercre 
strain  from  the  beginning.  And  with  these 
more  basic  restralnta  upon  inflation,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  clamp  obnoxious  ceilings 
upon  all  wages,  prices,  rents,  and  ao  forth. 

As  to  the  Imposition  of  new  taxes,  we  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Baruch  that  they  should  be 
drastic.  His  pie*  was  for  taxes  high  enough 
to  cover  all  defense  costs  and  reduce  prof> 
Iteerlng.  If  we  aastune,  aa  the  administra- 
tion appears  to  have  done,  that  a  higher  level 
of  spending  for  defense  will  be  eseewttal  for 
some  years  in  the  future,  this  reasoning  be- 
comes the  more  unassailable.  We  cannot  for- 
ever continue  to  pUe  up  debts  on  the  flimsy 
pretense  that  our  economic  outlook  In  the 
years  shead  wUl  be  brighter.  The  people 
can  and  will  pay  what  Is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  Nation  against  attack  and  do  our 
part  toward  defense  of  the  free  world.  And 
If  Congress  has  the  coiirage  to  enact  such 
taxes,  there  need  be  far  less  concern  about 
clamping  wages  and  prices  Into  a  strslt- 
Jacket.  The  ch&nce  of  escaping  wag*  and 
price  contix>ls  wlU  be  nil  if  the  Intematkmai 
eitiutlon  should  continue  to  worsen,  but  a 
democratic  country  must  necessarily  deid 
with  these  problems  step  by  step  and  wa 
think  it  is  in^xMtant  to  take  the  flrst  steps 
■first. 


MoliilintiMi  of  Africa's  Ma^bm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cALiroaMU 

IN  THE  ROUSK  OP  RKPRESBNTATIW 

Monday.  July  31. 19i0 

BAr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  last.  15  Monben 
of  the. House  released  a  joint  statement 
on  the  current  situation.  In  that  state- 
ment we  have  called  for  immediate  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mobilimtioa  of 
America's  industrial  and  human  poten- 
tial against  the  possibUity  of  an  extended 
period  of  hostilities. 

In  this  hour  Americans  are  locking  to 
Washington  tor  leadership.  They  will 
make  sacrifices  necessary  to  zepeal  ag- 
gression and  insure  tine  psttoe.  bitt  they 
are  rightfully  demanding  consMered  and 
detailed  legislation  by  the  Oongran  on  % 
score  of  vital  subjects. 

The  Ccmgress  dunild  proride  leader- 
ship and  should  protect  its  ooostttatiooal 
prerogatives.  It  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
act some  palliative  to  meet  the  present 
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mnerfcney  nam,  but  w«  stHmld  Inmedl- 
ately  becln  the  ffrester  task  of  pretmrtn« 
•nd  enacUns  other  rttal  leslilation  to  be 
placed  In  effect  at  the  vlU  of  the  Cod- 
^reM  should  the  need  develop. 

We  Invite  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  to  the  statement 
referred  to  herein. 


»Z,t   Biiott  «««eoab.  MMakinc  for  m  t>-      When   DMn  »u«k   ^■V*W**"*Sr!rW 


Address  by  Harold  Rossell,  Natkr  ?.l 
r,  AMVETS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

EON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   P(N   '8TLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  KBPRESENTATIVBS 

MonZay  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn- 
rylvanla  State  Convention  of  the  AM- 
VETTS  was  held  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  dur- 
ing last  week.  On  Friday  afternoon. 
July  29.  Harold  Russell,  national  com- 
ni^nder  of  the  AMVETS.  addressed  the 
convention.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  per- 
sons to  know  that  this  great  veterans' 
organization  has  taken  such  a  positive 
scand  against  military  aggression  by 
Russia  or  any  of  her  satellites.  Under 
leave  to  exteiui  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  address  of  Commander 
Harold  RusseU  of  the  AMVETS: 

It  Is  not  only  «  pleasure  to  be  In  Pecnsyl- 
vania  at  this  convention  but  It  is  also  a 
tremendous  responsibility  and  opportunity. 

Yesterday.  Russia  announced  her  Inten- 
tion of  rejoicing  the  Becurl'.y  Council  and 
accepting  their  chairmanship  thereof  on 
Awrnst  1. 

AMVSTS  recognizing  the  grare  dangers  In- 
herent In  this  eyentuallty  did  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, address  cnother  letter  to  the  State 
Department  restating  th*  sugt^estlon  of  the 
men  who  fought  and  won  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  In 
establishing  a  series  of  treaties  between  the 
freedom  loving  nations  of  the  world  to  Im- 
plement majority  dcdakms  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UN.  By  this  means  It 
would  be  possible  to  forward  the  democratic 
principles  of  the  UN  and  to  carry  forward 
their  decisions  despite  the  obstructiveness 
of  a  flagrant  use  of  the  veto  power  by  any 
nation  determined  to  reduce  the  UN  to  a 
feeble  debating  society. 

AiVfXrS  baa  a  proud  rec<»rd  on  interna- 
tional affairs  that  Is  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country.  It  la  not  with  the  desire 
to  be  a  Sunday  morning  qtjarterback  that  I 
point  out  that  we  might  not  be  faced  with  a 
Korea  now  if  the  steps  AMVrrs  had  recom- 
mended had  been  followed.  For  example: 
We  tried  to  alert  our  country  to  Its  danger- 
ciM  military  weekneea  t>y  re-enacting  Paul 
Bevere's  ride  in  1948.  If  UMT  had  been 
adopted  S  yeara  ago  as  AMVETS  wanted  it  to 
be.  we  wo\ild  now  have  over  3,000.000  well 
trained  men,  and  even  if  there  had  been  a 
Korea.  American  Uvea  would  have  been  saved. 
I  think  that  was  dramatized  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  when  one  read  of  the  twtralned 
American  eoldler  wbo  fired  a  baaooka  at  a 
tank  and  then  stock  up  his  head  to  find  oat 
wlMtv  the  allot  landed,  only  to  be  shot 
throi^  the  heart.  His  life  was  lost  beeatiss 
of  Inadeqtiate  training. 

Back  In  Petorwkry  of  194B.  and  it  seemr  «a- 
credfUs  now  that  AMWTS  could  have  I  sd 
sueb  risosliHt.  oa  testtfytof  before  the  For- 


Paet.  Bllott  Meweonb,  speaking 

fore  that  eemaslttae  said,  sad  I  read  from  the 

OOHOaflSSIOIiAXt  BSCOSB! 

"Unfortunately,  our  foreign  poUcy  seema 
to  consider  cmnmunlsin  a  Buropean  prob- 
lem only,  when  In  fact  It  U  a  world  prob- 
lem, and  while  we  favor  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  now  the  arms  pro- 
gram In  Exirope,  we  deplore  our  do-nothing 
policy  In  the  Pacific,  where  rampant  Inter- 
national communism  Is  spreading  unchecked. 
••We  would  like  to  see  as  much  aid  as  pos- 
sible also  given  to  thoae  free  nations  In  the 
PaclLc  who  can  agree  with  us  on  some  form 
of  regional  defense.     If  Russia,  by  securing 
Its  back  door  In  ttJ«  Pacific,  can  assme  her- 
self of  only  a  one-front  w;\r  In  Europe,  we 
have  grave  misgivings  about  the  future  of 
peace.     We  ask  that  this  arms  program  be 
extended  as  much  as  possible  In  the  direc- 
tion of  our  problems  in  the  Paclflc.     We  are 
asking  as   the  veterans   who   fought   across 
those    Jungle    Islands   of    the    Pacific,    that 
Uncle  Sam  take  a  look  over  his  shoulder  be- 
fore he  Is  outflanked. 

•The  price  of  p?ace  Is  high  Indeed,  but 
infinitesimal  compared  to  the  cost  which  may 
result  If  we  fall  to  pay  that  price." 

Remcmljer,  this  was  said  15  months  ago. 
And  then  ycu  people  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  all  over  the  country,  are  well  aware 
cf  AiTVETS  position  en  a  r.:rld  police  force. 
asked  then  why  we  should  not  have  a  70- 
grcup  Air  Force,  stronger  Army  and  Navy, 
and  so  forth. 

Why,  only  last  February  I  was  on  a  Nation- 
wide radio  address  in  which  I.  as  ycur  na- 
tional commander,  called  attention  to  the 
following:  The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  t>een  Iranls  enough  v.-lth 
the  people,  we  do  not  have  power  sufflcient 
to  enforce  our  newly  aimed  foreign  pcUcy.  I 
asked  then  why  we  should  not  liave  a  70- 
group  Air  Force,  why  we  should  not  have 
mere  than  a  threc-are.'i  radar  delriise  sys- 
tem, why  our  fleet  carrier  strength  should 
not  be  redeployed  to  streug'.hen  Ala^jkuji  de- 
fenses against  airborne  invasion? 

Russia  has  been  building  the  greatest  war 
machine  in  liis^ory  and  stock  piling  miliUry 
equipment  since  the  conclusion  of  Woild 
War  n  and  doing  this  wltii  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only,  in  mind— for  actual  ag- 
gression against  the  freedom-loving  nations 
of  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  our  tUs- 
tory.  our  Nation — the  United  States  of 
America — is  the  major  target  of  a  great  mili- 
tary power.  Let  us  as  veterans  never  forget 
that. 

But  enough  of  this  Sunday  morning  quar- 
terbacking.  Who  is  really  to  blame?  Let's 
not  kid  ourselves.  We  are.  And  even  more 
than  we.  are  the  other  millions  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  fought  and  won  the 
most  horribie  war  in  lilstory  and  then  did 
not  Join  this  organization  in  order  to  enforce 
our  opinions.  How  many  of  us  said  as  we 
laid  in  the  bunks  and  In  the  troop  trans- 
ports and  in  the  fo«  holes  and  sitting  in 
the  ccckplu  of  planes  and  down  In  the 
submarines  and  on  the  shlpe.  "By  God. 
wbet.  I  get  home  rm  going  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  aee  that  this  doesn  t  happen 
again." 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  rock  the  boat  by 
singling  out  individuals  in  high  government 
or  other  positions  and  placing  the  blame  on 
them.    Perhaps  some  must  go  because  of 
bad  decisions  and  bad  leadership,  that,  time 
will  tell.    But  let  AMVITS  take  the  con- 
•troettve  postttem  and  eepeclally  let  xis  point 
'  with  pride  st  some  of  the  World  War  n  vet- 
erans who  have  led  this  country  well  In 
J   strttsfle  posttlcns.    Last  year  at  our  con- 
^^Tentlon  we  called  for  a  shakeup  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Department 
and  further  that  •  World  War  II  '-eteran 


place  with  s  firm  attitude  In  the  Far  last. 
an  attitude  tl^at  U  now  applauded  by  all 
Americana  but  it  waa  too  late  to  titop  Ute 
chain  o(  cvenU  that  bad  been  set  up  long 
before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
as  efl:ctlvc  as  he  U  now.  We  are  proud  cf 
our  World  War  11  Congressmen.  l>oth  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  by  and  large  from 
both  parties.  The  World  War  n  veterans 
with  few  exceptions  are  giving  our  country 
good  leadership. 

It   l3  too  late  to  correct  these   mistakes 
made  !n  the  past,  but  let's  not  repeat  them 
in  the  future.     Let's  not  be  panicked  into 
bad  declilons.  but  let's  find  out  Just  where 
we  should  go,  for  war  affects  us  all,  each 
one  of  us,  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  and  tiiroughout  the  world. 
Nothing  Is  more   Important   than   to   make 
right  decisions  concerning  that  now.     I  am 
"Mfery  proud  of  the  program  adopted  by  cur 
national  executive  committee.     Lets  review 
that  quickly;  it  is  the  most  forward  looking 
and  comprehensive  International  affairs  pro- 
gram adopted  by  any  veterans  organization. 
The  most  Important  resolution  called  for 
the  use  of  the  dreaded  A-bomb  on  a  condi- 
tional basis.     la  other  words,  we  gave  otir 
Nation's  leaders  cur  support  in  vising  their 
Judgment  in  the  use  of  the  bomb  In  support 
of  o-jr  freedom,  so  long  as  they  were  aware 
cf  the  full  moral  Implications  inherent  in 
the  use. 

At  the  same  time,  we  passed  resclutlors 
favoring  the  retention  of  the  seat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Security  Council  of  the 
UN  because  we  feel  that  the  door  to  the  con- 
ference table  should  remain  open  and  in  the 
hopes  that  we  could  atUl  come  to  some  basis 
cf  agreement  to  prevent  another  world  war. 
We  called  for  a  world  police  force  and  a 
Paciac  Pact  with  fullest  necessary  mobiliza- 
tion. 

We  passed  other  resolutions  which  were 
pnrt  of  this  blueprint.  Ti»y  called  for  tight 
controls  over  the  economic  and  Industrial 
life  cf  the  Watlcn  during  any  emerzency  to 
prevent  shortages,  profiteering,  hoarding, 
and  panic. 

But  time  moves  swiftly  and  now  what 
should  be  done?  I  ur^e  the  leaders  of  labor. 
Industry,  and  agricxUture.  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  workers,  tiie  farmers  and  the 
businessmen,  yes,  and  the  veterans  to  tell 
their  representaiives  to  go  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  reniove  all  Federal 
subs'.dtes;  to  take  the  billions  of  dollars 
saved  and  put  It  Into  national  defense.  We 
know  the  veterans  are  willing  to  forget  all 
benefits  for  The  able-bodied,  to  drcp  demands 
for  bonuses  and  pensions,  for  duration  of 
combat  conditions,  for  no  group  has  loved 
their  coun'ixy  more,  nor  made  greater  sac- 
rifices, nor  is  more  willing  to  do  it  again. 
Lets  pour  these  billions  into  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  Into  the  fight  against  world 
communism.  The  veterans  of  World  War  II 
gave  309.000  lives  toward  winning  a  victory, 
toward  bringing  forth  wliat  we  thought  and 
hoped  then  would  be  an  orderly  world  and 
peace  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  Now 
that  that  la  threatened  again,  let  us  not  for- 
get thoae  himdreds  of  tiwusauds,  let  us  turn 
to  a  total  effort  and  back  up  our  men  In 
Korea. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves,  it  lonlu  more  and 
more  as  thot'^^h  we  are  in  a  death  strui^gto 
with  totalitarian  forces  again,  it  has  grown 
from  a  cold  to  a  cool  to  a  warm  to  a  hot  war 
in  pretty  short  order.  Let's  not  Uy  to  do 
business  as  usual,  let's  mobilize  our  man- 
I>ower  and  industry  and  labor  and  agricul- 
ture to  win  that  war.  At  ttw  same  tloM  we 
must  build  for  a  peace— a  laatlng  peace. 

The  strategy  of  the  Uussians  is  already 
very  clear  and  very  dangerous  to  our  national 
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and  wcrld  ssctirtt|r.  Orsece,  BerllB.  sad  now 
Korea  form  s  psttsm  that  Is  unmlstsksbls. 
It  is  a  ptish 'button  wsrfsre  all  right,  but  s 
different  kind  than  we  sntlcipsted— Kussia 
u  pushing  ons  satellite  sfter  another  into 
major  aggreeelve  move*  without  actually 
being  engaged  tbemaelvea.  This  type  cf 
strategy  can  weaken  us  economically  snd 
militarily  to  the  point  where  Russia  can 
pounce  on  us  and  thrash  us  wixiie  she  is 
initially  remaining  aloof  from  it  all.  We 
Just  had  to  appropriate  110.000,000,000  for 
the  Korean  situation,  and  when  they  quiet 
down  you  can  expect  to  see  an  Iran.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  Koreas  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world.  A  policy  of  Just  meeting 
these  satellites'  aggressions  as  they  come, 
could  be  disastrous.  We  all  know  who  is 
pushmg  the  buttons  and  who  is  behind  It. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  notify  tlie  Presi- 
dent by  resolution  and  for  our  President  to 
make  It  clear  to  Rus&ia  that  another  major 
military  ag5re3sion  by  a  satellite  power 
against  the  free  world  will  be  considered  an 
act  of  war,  and  I  urge  that  the  United  States 
request  the  United  Nations  to  make  the  same 
issue  clear  to  Russia. 

We  know  in  this  country  that  the  attack 
on  Southern  Korea  was  a  Commimlst-in- 
spired  movement  of  international  outlawry. 
We  know  that  as  a  result  of  this  act  of  brutal 
aggression  that  the  12  men  in  the  Kremlin 
cannat  wear  the  fig  leaf  of  peace  much  long- 
er. They  Ulk  peace  based  on  lies,  but  they 
make  war  through  their  satellites.  Only  the 
self-deceived  can  believe  otherwise. 

And  lets  not  forget  that  whUe  we  are  fight- 
ing the  enemy  abroad  that  they  are  trying 
to  burrow  from  witiiln  In  this  country.    We 
hold  no  brief  for  ^ose  who  hurl  imfounded 
attacks   at   Individuals   or   agencies   in   the 
Government   not   l>ased  on  tacts,  but  it  is 
plain  to  see  ttiat  the  danger  of  Communist 
iaQltration  into  otir  Government  in  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  Defense,  and  so 
forth,   as   well   as  in  our   nongovernmental 
organizations,  is  a  real  problem  and  a  dan- 
gerous one.     Only   fools  underestimate  the 
eSectiveness  and  danger  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  in  this  country.     In  order  to  meet 
this  problem  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  im- 
mediately pass  the  Mimdt-Ferguson  biU  to 
make   the   Communist   come   above  ground 
and   admit   they   are   Communist   or   be   in 
violation  of  Federal  laws.    The  issue  is  very 
clear;  they  are  either  with  us  or  against  us 
and  we  know  they  are  against  us.    ThU  bill 
would  let  us  know  who  they   are  at  they 
would  take  the  chance  of  going  to  Jail.    How 
!    can  any  honest  American  fail  to  suppnrt  this 
legislation,  why  isn't  It  through  the  Senate? 
The  Mundt-Ferguson  bill  first  of  all  does  not 
outlaw  the  Communist  party,  which  admit- 
tedly might  Just  drive  them  further  tuider- 
ground-  -this  bill  expoaea  their  activities  and 
places  them   in   the  public  eye.    This   bill 
makes  unlawful  for   any  group  to  seek  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  Government  by 
force  of  arms.     And  that  is  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  seeks  to  do.    Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  every  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House 
to  Immediately  vote  this  bill  throtigh? 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  It  la  vitally 
Important  in  these  crucial  times  that  the 
American  people  have  full  confidence  in  the 
executive  branches  of  their  Government.  I 
refer  soeclfically  to  the  Department  of  State. 
BaslcaUy.  we  in  AMVKTS  have  a  great  deal 
o*  confidence  in  our  SUte  Department,  al- 
though we  do  realiae  that  tl>e  Dcpartinent. 
like  any  other  large  agency,  is  not  perfect. 
Basically  committees  in  Congress  are  not  able 
to  do  a  continuing  Job  of  surveyance  over 
our  Government  agenciea.  follow  up  leads 
and  investigate  poaslble  penetration  <rf  these 
agencies  by  communistic  apparatus.  Let's 
immedUteiy  eetablish  a  commiaaloii  that 
wUl  have  that  as  their  contintaing  reuponsi- 


Mllty.  A  comralsstoa  that  will  hsvs  tbs 
eonfldsnes  of  ths  Amsrlean  psopls,  that  wlU 
hsvs  seesss  to  tU  loyalty  fllss  snd  bs  in  a 

rltlon  to  report  to  Ckmgrsas,  working  eloss- 
RTltb  J.  Idfsr  Uoovsr  sad  his  FBI.  We 
know  that  there  sre  msny  fienstors  snd  Con- 
freasmen  and  top  administration  advisers. 
wtu>  spprove  the  principle  of  eticb  a  commla- 
•ion,  but  they  don't  esem  to  be  sbls  to  get 
together  on  the  method  of  appointment. 
Well,  AMVETS  suggeaU  thU  method  and  X 
tliink  the  American  people  will  applaud — 
let's  ask  Judge  Medina  wtio  presided  over  the 
Communist  trial  in  New  York  and  whose 
decision  has  been  applauded  by  the  entire 
free  wcwld.  to  head  up  this  commission  and 
make  all  the  rest  of  the  appointments.  Let's 
get  this  subversive  activities  commission  In 
operation  at  once  so  that  the  confidence  of 
the  people  can  be  never  again  upset  about 
subversive  activities  in  our  important  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Already  we  read  about  armed  rebellion  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  in  Manchuria — per- 
liaps  we  can  cause  rebellion  in  Russia.  If  it 
is  possible  we  should  organise  a  fifth  column 
In  Russia  and  give  them  a  taste  of  subversive 
ac'.ivtties. 

And  let's  ring  Russia  with  the  most  modem 
means  of  telling  them  about  a  free  way  of 
life,  let's  put  the  most  powerful  radio  sta- 
tions and  our  finest  advertising  brains  into 
an  effort  to  break  tlirough  the  iron  curtain 
and  get  the  people  of  Russia  to  know  some 
of  the  facts  aoout  ovir  way  of  life.    We  mtist 
use  every  means  we  Itnow  to  communicate 
the  value  of  freedom  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth.    0\ir  message  must  go  out  tlirough 
leaflets,  throtigh  our  free  press,  radio  pro- 
grams, and  films,  through  a  hundred  otlier 
ways.     This  doctrine  of  freedom  wiU  carry 
conviction  because  It  cornea  not  out  cf  the 
Government  alone,  Init  out  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  people  of  the' United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  the  authentic  voice  of  America 
and  WiU  ring  around  the  world.     We  must 
win  the  victory  in  Korea  and  must  meet 
aggression  wherever  it  arises,  but  let  us  never 
forget  that  f imdamentally  the  decision  must 
be  made  by  our  selling  democracy  as  our 
forefathers  aold  it  to  us.     We  must  sell  it 
around  the  world.     America  speaks  vrtth  a 
thousand  voices — all  the  views  of  our  labor 
leadeis.  our  church  leaders,  our  education 
1'    'ers.   our    leaders   of    women    and    men 
groupa.  our  veteran  organization  leaders.    All 
the  things  they  do  and  say  flash  around  the 
world.    EvMytlilng  that  we  do  or  say  enters 
the  picture  of  America  wWch  is  seen  abroad 
as  veil   as  at   home.     Foreign  nations  are 
continually   watching   to   see   whether   the 
United  States  is  cooL,  whethw  it  is  deter- 
mined, whether  it  is  strong,  wliether  it  wiU 
go  tlirough  with  its  intentions.     To  make 
up  their  minds  they  look  at  everytliing  that 
to  happening  in  the  whc^  country. 

And  that  is  why  AMVBTS  must  apeak. 
That  is  why  you  must  go  out  and  get  other 
people  to  Join  our  organization  so  tliat  our 
voice  sweUs  into  a  roar.  So  that  our  organi- 
sation can  take  the  leadership  in  formulat- 
ing public  and  wtwid  opinion.  There  is  no 
time  in  the  history  of  America  that  AMVriS 
has  been  so  much  needed  snd  f  utme  lies  In 
your  hands. 

When  the  black  tide  of  fascism  threatened 
to  engtilf  the  world,  one  of  the  great  leaden 
of  our  time  said  wliat  ahould  now  be  said 
again — ^when  our  free  world  is  again  tlireat- 
ened — this  time  by  the  totalitarianism  at 
eommunlam.   Let  this  message  ring  again. 

"We  shall  defend  otir  cotintry  whatever  the 
eoet  may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the  beachee. 
We  ahall  fight  on  the  landing  ground.  We 
shall  fight  in  the  air  snd  on  the  sea.  Ws 
shall  fight  from  the  fields  and  In  the  streets. 
We  shall  fight  from  tbs  hlUs.  We  shall  never 
aurrender." 


Awal  E#ttt  9l  ^dbi^mi  CtipMiifi 


irrzNBXON  or  nnfABSs 
HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wncomnv 
m  THB  SBMATI  OP  TBS  UIOTKD  STATM 

Tuesday.  August  1  (legiHative  iaw  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  195C 

Mr.  WILE7.  Mr.  President.  I  mod  to 
the  desk  a  sUtement  which  I  have  inn- 
pared  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Dairyland  Cooperative  Aaao- 
elation,  of  Juneau.  Wis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  iollows: 

DAniXAHS    COOPSXATIVS — ^A    Stwool 

Obxat  Ajcxbxcak  CooRaamrs  ~~ 
The  other  day  I  received  from  Mr.  L.  A. 
Zatiradka,  General  Manager  of  the  Dairyland 
Cooperative  Association,  of  Juneau,  Wis.,  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  that  fine  co- 
operative. I  got  a  tremendous  kick  out  of 
reading  that  report  because  it  impreaaed  me 
with  ite  text  and  pleturcs  as  aymboUe  of  tbe 
great  cooperative  movement  of  my  State  and 
cf  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  thla  cooperstlTe 
movement  which  U  the  very  backbone  of  the 
contributton  which  Amolean  fsrmtnf  made 
In  WMld  Wars  I  and  II.  and  which  it  is  going 
to  make  in  the  current  emergency.  None  d 
va  can  ever  forget  the  superb  production 
record  of  the  farmers  of  tlie  Mldwect  who 
with  leas  machinery,  leas  manpower,  leaa 
governmental  asststanoe  than  aeemed  hu- 
manly poesibie  to  get  along  without,  they 
surpassed  ail  previous  production  reeords; 
In  feeding  our  troopa.  our  civilian  popula* 
tion  and  stricken  populations  abroad. 

The  Dairyland  Cooperative  Report  dtss  tha 
fact  tliat  during  IMS  tlila  great  SMOciatinn 
processed  and  marketed  over  14S,O0Oj0O0 
pounds  of  milk.  The  pictures  of  the  report 
show  the  tremendous  aalee  and  merchandis- 
ing  program  tiiat  is  carried  on  by  ths  saso- 
ciation.  aymlnliaed  by  its  ChristauM  ehssss 
gift  package  on  which  sales  were  triplad  owar 
last  year's  ou4>ut. 

The  report  rightly  mentions  that  Dairy- 
land's  plants  'are  recognised  by  ths  datry 
industry  ss  some  of  the  fineet  in  regard  to 
construction,  efficiency  and  design  of  equip- 
ment." Theee  pianta  include  the  main  oAoe 
and  plant  at  Juneati.  aa  weU  aa  plants  at 
Waterloo,  Wyocena  (where  tiie  Nation's  lar- 
gest Bleu  cheese  operati<»i  U  locstad)  and 
Watertown. 

The  Dairyland  Digeat,  the  oOelal  monthly 
publicatlon  of  tbe  cooperative  rMChse  thon- 
aanda  of  peoffle  vitally  interested  la  the  dairy 
industry,  such  aa: 

Dahylaad  members,  customera.  local  tyosl- 
neaamen.  county  agricultural  agents,  agrlctt- 
tural  teachers,  vetersna'  tratnsts.  Unttad 
States  Department  of  Agrteultore  oaelsls. 
Univerrity  ot  Wlaetmsin  Oc^lsvs  of  Acrteol- 
ture  staff  mnabas.  dairy  trade  ''^ 

farm    orfaniaatkna.    State 
agriculture  oflirtals.  and  other  mUk- 
tng  organlasticais. 

The  dhw^tors  of  the  Dairyland  Ooopentlvs. 
tiected  from  nine  production  srsss.  ars: 

Khnar  CXwk.  PardeeviUe.  AlwUt  Vol^ 
Ident.  Ashlppun:  Ben  Miller,  vice  , 
Beaver  Dam;  Fred  Oetmer.  Iron  Bldoe;  Law- 
rence   Bbekley.    OBford; 
Johnson  Creek:  John  Leictioo.  Jlr.. 
and  treasurer.  Paavei  Dsm:  HUaasr  Oroth. 
Watertown;  John  Biadcs.  Marshall 
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I  have  ilngled  out  this  particular  cooper- 
ative Decause  I  have  said  It  symbolizes  many 
other  flne  organlzatlona  In  my  State  whose 
examples  I  have  previously  mentioned  In  the 
CoNcmBsaioHAL  RECoao.  Folks  from  the 
cities  dont  appreciate  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican farming  because  they  lack  experience 
In  the  farmer's  approach,  and  I  humbly  think 
that  by  pointing  out  facU  of  fine  grass-roots 
organlMtions  such  as  this  aaaoclatlou.  I  may 
help  to  Increase  understanding  of  agricul- 
ture's problems. 

The  dairy  Industry,  which  enriches  the 
Nation's  bodies,  the  dairy  Industry,  which  is 
ao  Important  for  the  health  of  the  Nation  s 
■oil  must  have  the  understanding  of  the 
American  public  If  It  U  to  do  Its  )ob  in  the 
present  emergency.  Without  such  under- 
Btanding  we  will  find  that  vicious  legislation 
auch  as  the  oleo  law  which  wen^  into  effect 
tm  of  July  1  will  continue  to  raise  havoc  with 
the  dairy  Industry. 

The  dairy  cooperatives  of  Wlaconsin.  to- 
gether with  prlvaU  dairy  companies— cheese 
plants,  creameries,  fluid-milk  plants,  dried- 
milk  plants— U  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
do  Its  patriotic  Job.  and  It  asks  only  the 
sympathetic  understanding  cf  the  American 
])eople. 


KeyBote  Speech  by  Seaator  Tbomat  of 
Utak  to  the  Utah  Democratic  ConTea- 
tioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiifois 
W  THE  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  1  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Ur.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  the  keynote  address  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  tMr. 
Tbomas]  deUvered  at  the  Utah  SUte 
Democratic  Convention  on  July  29,  1950. 

There  l>einff  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


Dbutwd  »t  Swatqb  Elkbt  D. 

Thomas  at  thk  Utah  Stats  Ducockatic 
CoirvutTXov.  Salt  Laxx  Citt,  XJtab,  Jntr 

28.  loao  ^ 

Uj  triands  and  fellow  Democrats.  I  appear 
befor*  you  with  gratitude  in  my  heart. 
Wben  my  name  appears  on  ttaa  Dtmocratlc 
State  ticket  next  November  It  wUl  be  the 
fifth  tim«  that  Utah  Democrats  have  bo 
honored  me.  I  appraelate  it.  I  sense  In  the 
fiiUest  the  obilgatlun  it  Imposes.  I  promlM 
you  will  huve  my  wholehearted  devotion  to 
our  cause  and  an  undivided  giving  of  my- 
BcU  to  our  program  la  eervlce  to  our  State 
and  our  people  in  whatever  task  I  am  called 
upon  to  perform. 

I  am  a  team  man.  In  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  if  I  am  caUed  upon  to  lead  I  will 
move  on  in  the  aplrtt  of  "net's  go"  not  in  the 
aplrlt  of  "^oUow  me."  When  victory  eomee, 
It  wUl  be  our  victory.  And  victory  wUl  come 
to  Utah  for  reasons  as  meaningful  as  Amer- 
ica itself,  for  we  are  all  Americana — Amer- 
leans  in  hope.  Amerleena  in  Ideal,  and  Amer- 
icans in  aspiration.  We  shall  strive  to  bring 
the  blaaBlac!«  of  America  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. And  to  the  whole  world  we  say— while 
we  must  be  valous  in  our  vlgUanee  for 
Ulsertf .  we  must  aevsr  be  selllah  of  liberty. 
If  we  assume  that  the  fruits  of  liberty  are 


for  the  few,  we  destroy  the  promise  of  lib- 
erty Itself.  The  great  principle  of  freedom 
carries  with  It  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  soul.  Liberty  and  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual  go  hand  In  hand. 
Both  are  in  very  deed  God's  greatest  gift  to 
mankind. 

The  prlndplea  for  which  the  Democratic 
Party  stands  today  are  the  principles  formu- 
lated under  the  Inspiration  of  heaven,  by 
Pranklln.  Madison,  and  their  associates  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  good  and  great 
Washington  in  1787.  and  preserved  for  us  by 
such  men  as  Jackson,  Uncoln,  Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, and  Truman. 

There  is  opposition  in  our  land  today  to 
what  the  Democratic  Party  has  done  and  is 
trying  to  do.  But  there  has  always  been 
opposition  to  thoee  who  contended  for  lib- 
erty and  who  tried  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  men.  women,  and  children.  The  great 
men  I  have  mentioned  all  had  oppoeltlon. 
even  greater  than  the  opposition  to  Truman 
and  bis  friends.  The  fight  today  Is  as  It  has 
always  been,  because  It  has  always  been  on 
two  fronts,  from  the  enemies  of  American 
principles  from  without  and  the  opponents 
of  true  American  principles  here  at  home. 

It  was  not  Preeldent  Rooeevelt  or  Presi- 
dent  Truman   who  wrote   the   principle   of 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    It  was  Wash- 
ington. It  was  Franklin,  it  was  Madison,  and 
their  associates.     It  was  not  Harry  Truman 
or  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  who  challenged  for 
the  <lrfct  time  the  right  of  nations,  ruled  by 
dictatorial  despots,  to  crxish  liberty  in  the 
world  and  especially  here  in  America.    It  was 
Jefferson,  It  was  Adams.  It  was  Pranklln.  It 
was  Sherman,  and  it  was  Robert  Livingston 
and   later,   following   In   their   footsteps.   It 
was  President   Monroe.     It  was   not  Harry 
Truman  or  Oene^ral  Marshall,  or  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  or  Acheson  who  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  an  attack  on  one  state  to 
destroy  Its  liberty  was  an  attack  on  all.     It 
was  Tom  Jefferson  who  said  that,  and  by  so 
doing  brought  unity  to  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies.    But  It  is  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its    leaders    who    are    preserving    liberty    In 
America  today  in  the  American  traditional 
way. 

It  was  not  the  Republican  Party  or  any 
one  of  Its  representatives  who  brought  forth 
the  Strategic  Materials  AcU  of  1840  and  1946 
which  provide  for  the  common  defense  by 
acquiring  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. These  acts  were  opposed  by  every 
element  in  American  society  which  Is  trying 
to  destroy  American  preparation  In  unity 
now.  It  was  the  Democratic  Senator  from 
Utah  who  wrote  ard  Introduced  these  bills 
and  led  the  detMte  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate against  the  oppoeltlon  of  thoae  who 
thought  It  was  foolhardy  to  spend  when  a 
budget  ought  to  be  balanced.  Today.  Amer- 
ica is  gratefiil  for  her  stoci^plles  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials. 

The  first  bill  had  strong  opposition  and  It 
took  years  to  get  It  passed.  The  second  bill 
passed  almost  by  xinanlmous  consent.  The 
principle  proved  itself  and  helped  us  in  war. 
Bavlnc  the  principle  established  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  act  when  action  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  primary  objective  of  stoekpUlng  legis- 
lation Is  to  see  that  the  Oovernmeut  will 
have  suiBclent  materials  which  are  called 
critical  or  strategic  to  see  it  through  any 
emergency.  Stockpiles  will  l>ecome  full  or 
Incomplete  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
emergency  and  the  length  of  time  we  are 
In  that  condition.  Without  o\ir  stockpiles 
I  just  do  not  know  how  the  Second  World 
War  could  have  been  won.  With  the  stock- 
pllce  now  on  hand,  we  can  move  into  accel- 
erated production  with  eome  certainty. 

The  mining  Industry  of  Utah  has  benefited 
greatly  by  the  Strategic  Materials  Act.    The 


Government  and  all  of  the  people  have  been 
beneflcUrles.  Thoee  who  have  produced 
minerals  have  found  sales  for  them  to  our 
Government  amounting  In  1947  over 
•«8.0OO.OOC,  In  1948  over  ta62.000,000.  and  In 
1949  over  $477,000,000.  The  Korean  Inci- 
dent finds  us  prepared  and  will.  In  my  opin- 
ion, speed  up  the  demand  for  minerals  which 
will  open  oxir  closed  mines. 

It  was  not  Wilson,  Rooeevelt,  or  Truman 
who  saw  for  the  first  time  the  worth  of  the 
United  States  and  Us  unity.  But  It  was  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  These 
are  facts  of  history.  Everyone  knows  the 
spirit  behind  those  who  are  challenging 
Americas  leadership  in  America  today. 
Everyone  knous  the  spirit  behind  those  who 
are  attempting  to  hold  back  American  unity 
at  home.  We  need  not  call  the  names  of 
Tory  and  Copperhead.  We  need  merely  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  both  Tories  and  Cop- 
perheads were  reactionaries  and  lacked  faith 
in  America's  mission. 

I  repeat  again,  the  fight  today  is  as  It  al- 
ways has  been.  That  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Jackson.  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt  lived 
through  their  oppoeltlon  Is  the  marvel  of 
history..  Most  of  them  were  broken  men  be-  • 
fore  they  died.  Only  Jefferson  lived  to  write 
Just  before  his  death  to  his  old  friend  and  at 
times  political  enemy,  John  Adams:  "I  will 
not  believe  our  labors  are  loet.  I  shall  not 
die  without  a  hope  that  light  and  liberty  are 
on  a  steady  advance.  •  •  •  In  short,  the 
fiames  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1776  have 
spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  feeble  engines  cf  despot- 
ism; on  the  contrary,  they  will  consume  these 
engines  and  all  who  work  them." 

Utah  will  do  her  part  to  consume  the  en- 
gines cf  despotism  which  are  at  work  In  the 
world  today,  because  we  now  have  in  Utah 
the  Deseret  Chemical  Ccmtj.  Depot  at  Tooele. 
Hill  Air  Force  Baje  at  Ogden.  Ogden  Arsenal 
at    Ogden.    Ogden-Tooele    Ordnance    Sub- 
depot    at    Tooele,    Utah    General    Dtpot    at 
Ogden,  Wendover  Air  Force  Base  at  Wend- 
over.     Western     Chemical     Center-Dugwiy 
Proving  Ground  at  Tooele,  and  Camp  Wil- 
liams at  Lehl.    In  addition,  the  Navy  has  Its 
Naval  Supply  Depot  at  Clearfield,  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center  at  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center  at  Ogden. 
Are  we  sorry  we  have  these  Installations  In 
Utah  today  to  help  combat  communism  and 
Its  spread?     Are  we  sorry  that  the  Federal 
Government    spent    over    1243,000.000    since 
1940  for  these  establishments?    Yet,  when  I 
wes  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  most  of  the  war  period  the 
reactionaries   here  at   home  opposed   them. 
They   did   not   want   these   installations   to 
come  to  Utah. 

We  also  have  the  Geneva  steel  plant  in 
operation.  It  cost  the  Government  over 
$200,000,000.  But  when  we  were  working  to 
have  this  plant  built  at  Provo  we  had  the 
reactionaries  with  us  again,  and  they  said: 
"Tou  know,  Thomas,  this  will  never  be  built." 
In  the  campaign  of  1944  the  Republicans 
had  a  Senator  come  down  from  Wyoming  to 
campaign  against  me.  and  he  said  that  the 
Geneva  steel  plant  would  be  folded  up  and 
shipped  to  Russia.  When  he  was  up  for  re- 
election In  194€  we  distributed  photostats 
of  this  statement.  It  Is  needless  to  say  he 
was  replaced  by  a  Democrat. 

The  Geneva  steel  plant  Is  the  only  stra- 
tegically built  steel  plant  In  the  United 
fiUtes.  It  was  not  an  accident.  It  was 
thought  out.  It  was  planned  for.  and  it  will 
still  prove  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
beat  investments.  Expansion  of  our  steel 
Industry  In  the  West  Is  already  being 
planned. 

The  principles  at  stake  In  America  are  as 
greet  today  as  they  were  In  Washington's. 
Jackson's,  and  Lincoln's  time.     I  say  In  all 
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csndor  and  I  say  with  all  honesty  to  thoee 
who  are  opposing  the  great  American  pro- 
gram here  at  home  and  in  the  world,  would 
you  be  proud  to  point  out  to  your  children 
that  you  were  one  in  America  who  stood 
against  Washington,  that  you  were  one  In 
the  North  vrho  stood  against  Lincoln,  that 
you  were  one  who  thoueht  that  Jackson's 
stands  for  the  common  people  and  for  Amer- 
ican unity  were  bad? 

I  tell  you  my  friends.  It  does  not  pay  to 
oppose  liberty.  It  docs  not  pay  to  be  un- 
happy because  the  principle  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  soul  is  taking  root  in  the  world. 
It  does  not  pay.  Just  because  you  feel  secure, 
to  be  angry  because  a  few  of  your  fellow 
citizens  have  become  secure,  too.  Liberty 
for  the  few  t>ecomes  secure  as  the  many  be- 
gin to  enjoy  It. 

There  are  those  who  are  unhappy  because 
dependent  old  age  is  no  longer  a  nightmare; 
because  children  are  better  trained,  enjoy 
better  health;  and  their  teachers,  while  still 
not  properly  rewarded  for  their  lives  of  sacri- 
fice and  devotion,  are  better  off  than  they 
were  in  1933.  There  are  thoee  who  are  un- 
happy that  a  farsighted  Government  pro- 
vided that  the  retiimlng  soldier  boys  and 
girls  should  have  their  Jobs  back  after  com- 
pleting service  for  their  country.  Thoee  who 
are  unhappy  because  educational  training 
was  cffereid  the  soldier  boys  and  girls  faU  to 
realize  the  worth  of  a  trained  citizenry  In 
America.  These  all  cost  money  and  they 
were  opposed  because  they  did  cost  money. 
But  who  can  measure  their  worth  or  who 
can  show  a  greater  return  from  any  other 
investment  of  the  tax  dollar. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  lost  more  men 
getting  them  into  the  service  than  were  ahot 
by  German  bullets  because  of  the  lack  of 
facilities,  trainera.  equipment,  and  housing. 
Does  anyone  regret  now  that  the  Democratic 
Senator  from  Utah  was  successful  in  having 
his  amendment  to  the  Second  World  War 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  adopted,  which 
provided  that  men  shoiild  not  be  called  to 
the  colors  until  adequate  facilities,  trainers, 
equipment,  and  housing  were  ready  for  them. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  which  han- 
dles all  veterans'  clvU,  medical,  hospital,  and 
edticatlonal  affairs  I  have  cosponsored  the 
bills  which  are  responsible  for  the  great  vet- 
ter:;n-hospltal  system  built  in  connection 
y  with  medical  schools  and  medical  centers, 
thus  affording  the  best  that  science  and 
service  can  give  the  111  and  injured  veterans. 

Utah's  business,  banks,  laborer*,  farmers, 
teachers,  schools,  hospitals,  men.  women,  and 
children  all  have  benefited  from  what  some 
people  call  the  New  Deal  or  the  Fair  Deal. 
Our  enemies  call  It  by  other  names — state- 
ism,  paternalism,  the  welfare  state.  I  care 
not  what  our  enemies  call  it.  the  i>cople  cf 
America  and  the  people  of  Utah  call  It  good. 
As  for  me.  believing  as  I  do  In  representative 
government,  or  "govenunent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  I  am  per- 
fectly satlafied  with  the  judgment  oi  the 
people. 

Those  who  criticize  us  for  the  various  farm 
programs  we  have  strugr;i^  ^^  ^*^  ^  f***" 
Ise  that  what  happiness  has  come  to  the 
farmer  has  oome  to  him  over  the  proteets 
of  Presidents  who  vetoed  farm  bills.  But 
out  of  It  all.  the  war.  If  nothing  else,  has 
taught  U8  that  the  greatest  security  in  time 
of  war  and  the  finest  defense  in  time  of 
peace  is  a  full  food  basket. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  emergency,  or  in 
any  depresaion.  or  in  any  rapid  change  in  otrr 
economic  conditions,  the  farmer  is  the  first 
affected,  and  generally  adversrty  affected. 
Thla  is  not  because  he  Is  a  farmer,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  primary  pnroducer  of  man's 
grcateet  necessity,  food.  If  infiatloa  strikes 
our  land  the  p^ce  of  thoee  things  which  the 
farmer  buys  will  rise  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  what  tl»e  farmer  has  to  sell.    If  war 
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comes  tile  need  for  food  almost  overnight 
becomes  universal.  The  profiteer  in  this 
situation  Is  the  man  eloaest  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  farmer  la  farthest  away. 
Therefore  he  may  suffer  greater  loss  while 
others  are  making  great  gains.  Thus  the 
Government's  first  interest  must  be  the 
farmer  not  only  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
people  but  to  protect  the  sources  of  that  life. 
No  matter  what  anyone  may  say,  Govan- 
ment  must  t>e  interested  in  the  farmer.  And 
no  matter  how  much  anyone  may  bewaU 
what  has  been  attempted  by  our  Govern- 
ment, almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional existence  our  Government  has  t>een 
Interested  in  the  farmer  by  making  land 
cheap,  by  creating  agricultural  colleges,  by 
trying  to  solve  the  farmer's  scientific  prob- 
lems, by  soil  conservation,  and  by  the  actual 
taking  of  a  product  like  sugar  and  legislating 
for  it  not  only  nationally  but  InternationaJy. 
These  are  facts  and  they  must  be  faced.  No 
administration  has  tried  to  face  these  facts 
and  tried  to  solve  the  problem  more  than 
have  the  administrations  of  Roosevelt  and 
Truman.  The  farmer  In  Utah  is  not  un- 
happy with  what  has  been  done.  Cash  farm 
Income  in  Utah  has  risen  from  only  a26.000.- 
000  in  1932  to  over  •160.000,000  in  1948.  A 
good  index  of  rural  prosperity  is  shown  in 
the  decline  of  farm  mortgages  from  »46.000,- 
000  in  1943  to  $34,000,000  on  January  1,  1940. 

The  world  U  not  In  war,  neither  Is  It  in 
peace.  Oxir  country  U  not  at  wsr.  but  our 
boys  are  dying  in  Korea.  Since  the  begln- 
ing  of  this  Incident  I  have  been  In  constant 
consultation  about  what  has  taken  place  both 
from  the  military  standpoint  and  the  Inter- 
national standpoint.  If  the  Korean  affair 
can  remain  an  international  incident  and  If. 
throvigh  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  can  sustain  Its  purposes  great  things 
will  have  been  done  for  the  world. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  Korean  situation.  Korea,  sit- 
uated as  she  is.  a  peninsula  pointing  to  the 
heert  of  Japan,  has  been  fought  over 
throughout  the  centuries.  In  nuxlem  times 
she  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Chlneee- 
Japanese  War  and  of  the  Russian-Japanese 
War.  Finally  ahe  was  annexed  and  made  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Her  mdependence 
and  her  division  are  both  part  of  the  after- 
war  change  and.  in  a  sense,  both  are  interests 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  Korea  remains 
merely  a  question  of  preserving  a  United 
Nations  understanding  we  may  from  this 
fact  alone  give  the  world  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  what  It  means  for  a  united  world  to 
stand  against  an  aggressor.  As  of  today. 
America  is  carrying  out  a  mandate  from  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  succeed,  the  principle 
for  controlling  an  aggressor  will  have  become 
established  in  the  world,  thus  creating  a 
new  epoch  of  world  understanding.  Is  this 
not  worth  fighting  tor 7 

If  Korea  U  used  as  an  Incident  In  the  eter- 
nal fight  of  thoee  who  hate  liberty  and 
love  force,  of  thoee  who  hate  freedom  and 
want  to  dictate,  of  those  who  represent  the 
single  win  in  the  world  and  who  want  to 
destroy  democracy  and  Its  freedoms,  then 
we  will  have  embarked  upon  the  eternal 
struggle,  the  stfXiggle  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  Washington  had  to  meet, 
that  Monroe  had  to  meet,  and  tliat  Rooeevelt 
had  to  meet.  It  Is  a  struggle,  from  Amerlcs's 
standpoint,  of  right  against  wrong,  of  wick- 
edness against  righteousness.  InXsuch  a 
struggle  America  can  take  Imt  one  d^e. 

When  Communist  aggreasfam'''undertook 
open  military  action  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea  last  month,  it  was  met  sqiiarely 
by  the  united  action  of  SS  nations  at  the 
free  world,  under  the  banner  of  the  united 
Nations. 

The  fact  that  w«  have  at  onr  side.  In  our 
efforts  to  put  down  this  act  of  unprovoked 
and  undisguised  aggression,  53  other  nations 


and  the  organtastion  at  the  United  nations. 
Is  ths  logical  consequence  cf  the  f  aretgn  pol- 
icy oar  nation  has  been  following  staee  the 
war. 

We  have  dedicated  oumlves  as  a  nattcn 
to  a  fctfeign  pc^cy  which  supports  the  United 
Nations  and  helps  to  tmUd  the  strength  at 
the  free  world.  iHe  purpoee  of  our  policy  has 
been  to  work  with  other  free  natlonB  so 
that  our  combined  strength  would  l>e  saflk> 
dent  in  the  first  place  to  deter  aggressor 
nations  If  possible,  or.  If  sggresslon  be  com- 
mitted, to  defeat  It. 

Since  we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  If  sal 
or  Soviet  Cc»nmxmist  example  of  complete 
militarization  of  our  society,  we  sre  not  la 
a  position  to  have  great  armies  at  all  place* 
where  aggression  might  conceivably  strike. 
Therefore,  the  aggressor  may  have.  In  some 
places  in  the  world,  the  Initial  advantage. 

But  the  strength  of  free  nstlona.  aroused 
by  this  naked  aggression.  Is  Invincible,  and  it 
will  put  down  the  aggressor  hsrd  and  firmly. 

The  combined  resoutoes  of  the  free  world, 
now  being  mobilized  in  a  common  front 
against  the  present  set  of  aggrcaaton.  and 
the  threat  of  fiuther  aggressloa.  is  a  mighty 
and  invlncUale  force. 

The  dtlzMis  at  this  country  are  proud  at 
the  leadership  which  this  country  has  ex- 
ercised among  the  nations  ai  the  tree  workL 
The  firm  and  prmnpt  response  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  challenge  of  the  Communist 
aggression,  and  the  flat  rejectiosk  of  any 
policy  of  appeeeement,  has  gsivanlasd  the 
tree  worid  and  sti«ngth«ied  otv  posltloik  at 
moral  leadership  in  the  world. 

If  we  had  sought.  In  the  yesca  atnoe  the 
war,  to  act  TUUlatcraUy  m  Asia,  by  sending 
our  troops  into  Ctilna  or  Formosa,  we  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  rest  at  ths  world 
as  merely  one  great  power  struggling  with 
anothw  powCT  for  strategic  advaiMage. 

Our  position  In  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  te  based  on  moral  princQile— 
the  principle  thst  armed  aggression  sgalmt 
Independent  nations  Is  wrong  and  must  be 
stopped  by  larrt  if  necessary.  Our  stipport 
of  this  prtndide  finds  us  allied  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  natkms  of  tha 
world.  It  has  drawn  more  tastantaneowis 
support  from  these  nations  than  did  even  tha 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Our  strength  lies  not  only  la  the  imlty  at 
our  country  with  the  other  natlmiB  of  tbm 
free  world,  trat  In  our  tmlty  at  home.  Xh  a 
matter  so  vital  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  preservatloo  of  our  freedom,  tt 
must  give  the   aggressor  or  the  potential 


aggressor  pause  to  find  our  NatlOD  q>eaklxiff 
out  with  a  single,  strong,  determined  votee. 
RgaponslMe  leaders  of  both  parties  have  de- 
clared to  the  world  that  this  urgent  matter 
finds  us  united  st  home. 

Our  first  and  most  Important  task  is  to 
gather  our  strength  so  that  we  can  send  to 
our  forces  In  Korea  sulBclent  support  to 
drive  back  the  Invaders.  We  must  alao 
gather  our  strength  so  that  ths  tree  world 
may  be  able  to  survive  sgalnst  the  threat  of 
tyranny. 

This  task  Is  too  Important  to  l>e  delayed  or 
interfered  with  by  partisan  cooslderattans. 
The  times  urgently  require  that  we  put  the 
mterestt  of  the  Natkm  above  any  partlaan 
advantage,  and  anyone  who  played  polities 
as  usual  at  this  critical  time  would  be  a  short- 
g^gHt^  ppit^ii'ian  and  an  Irresponsible  Amer- 
ican. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  over- 
whelmingly In  support  of  the  PresMeDt  and 
the  need*  at  the  country  he  has  put  befora 
the  Congress  and  the  people.  They  wU  re- 
qxmd  vigorously  snd  petriotleaUy,  and  sw 
shall  win  by  putting  down  sggreasinn  and 
thsreliy  build  a  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children  can  live  at  peace. 
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In  w»r  or  peace,  the  progrmm  I  hare  fought 
for  I  wlU  conUnxie  to  fight  .or  untU  the 
Ideals  of  my  moUon  offered  at  the  Induitry- 
labor  conference  of  IMl  become  universally 
accepted  by  both  Industry  and  labor— that 
aU  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  cease  and  all 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
But  this  must  be  brought  about  by  Tolun- 
tary  acceptance  of  the  principle,  not  'wj  C«- 
troylng  mens  liberty  to  assocUte.  men's 
right  to  assemble,  and  men's  freedom  of 
speech.  We  can  never  settle  any  question 
m  America  by  a  Hitler-Stalin,  single-will 
method.  American  cittaens  are  American 
dtiaens.  regardless  cf  how  they  earn  their 
livelihood.  They  are  not  subjects  or  pawns 
of  a  dictator.  The  progress  of  the  program 
made  for  the  workingman  and  for  peace  in 
Industry  since  1833  has  been  unbeUevable 
and  every  historian  recognizes  It. 

The  Pair  Labtw  Standards  Act  bears  my 
name.  It  is  the  basic  labor  law  of  America 
today.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  we 
modified  the  OTtgiaal  act  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  75  cents,  which  was  done 
by  almost  unanimous  consent.  Thus  a  prin- 
ciple which  took  years  to  -stabliah  became 
recognized  by  all  of  the  people.  I  care  not 
who  my  opponent  will  be.  This  I  say  to  him, 
despite  the  fact  he  may  represent  the  very 
forces  that  fought  my  bUl— you.  meaning  my 
opponent,  dare  not  tell  the  people  of  Utah, 
you  are  in  favor  of  Its  repeal. 

I  am  proud  of  all  we  have  been  able  to 
do  In  education.  We  are  going  to  do  more, 
for  democracy  in  America  depends  upon  an 
understanding  citizenry.  Trained  men  and 
women  are  the  bulwark  of  our  Nation  In 
peace  and  In  war.  When  I  say  I  am  In  favor 
of  better  acbools  and  tetter  education  every- 
one knows  what  I  mean  because  my  name 
has  been  (»  a  Federal-akl-to-education  biU 
for  years.  But  when  someone  who  wants 
my  Job  says  he  la  in  favor  of  better  educa- 
tion and  better  schools  you  do  not  know 
what  he  means  because  that  is  exactly  what 
every  opponent  of  my  bills  has  said.  IJuring 
these  years,  what  have  they  done  for  educa- 
tion? 

Health  ptognrnt  are  developing.  They 
will  be  reported  as  we  get  complete  support 
tram  our  varloua  committee*.  We  will  work 
out  In  the  American  ^ray  the  proper  way  to 
promote  better  health  for  our  people.  It  will 
not  be  done  drastically.  It  will  be  done  aa 
the  need  preeento  Itself.  Who  can  say  that 
America  did  not  need  the  hospitals  she  has 
gotten  as  a  result  of  our  program?  Who  can 
say  that  America  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
children's  health  iwograms?  Who  dares  say 
that  the  ald-to-medlcal-acbools  bill  which  l« 
now  tied  up  in  the  Hous)  of  Representatives 
but  which  waa  reported  xinanlmoualy  by  our 
committee— both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans voted  for  It— «nd  which  passed  the 
Senate  without  opposition.  Is  not  needed  by 
the  medical  schools  at  America?  They  are 
dependent  upon  that  aid.  Is  there  anyone 
here  who  does  not  know  that  the  SUte  of 
New  York  has  had  to  take  over  two  private 
medical  schools  because  they  could  no  longer 
sustain  themselves?  New  York  could  not 
afford  to  see  them  close.  America  needs 
them  too.  We  believe  In  private  schools.  In 
public  schools,  '.n  church  schools.  In  endowed 
schools.  We  need  them  all  In  our  system 
because  that  is  the  American  way.  But  if 
the  ald-to-medleai-«chools  bill  does  not  be- 
come law,  private  schools,  endowed  schools, 
and  church  webooiM  will  have  a  struggle  for 
their  very  ezlst«noe. 

Our  study  on  health  iiisurance  will  have 
been  completed  by  next  February.  Then  ws 
will  know  what  ahould  be  done.  Until  ws 
know  you  may  rert  assured  there  will  be  no 
action. 

Ifedieal  selsncs  has  become  completely 
reTOluttonlMd  in  the  last  40  years.    Our  Fed- 


eral grants  for  research  In  the  medical  fields 
are  proving  to  be  great  investments  for  the 
American   citizens.     A   new   discovery  costs 
money.    It  takM  patience.  It  tekes  time,  it 
takes  energy,  it  takes  brains,  but,  above  all. 
It  t.ikes  faith.     I  had  a  talk  lately  with  one 
of  America's  greatest  industrialists,  who  sup- 
porU  all  we  tire  doing  publicly.     He  supports 
also  by  donations  running  into  the  millions 
all  that  we  are  doing  privately.     He  was  a 
great  supporter  of  my  Science  Foundation 
bill.     He  gave  me  one  illustration  which  will 
help  us  in  our  understanding  of  what  we  are 
doing.     He  said  It  cost  ISO.OOO.OOO  to  develop 
the  fluid  drive  for  the  automobile,   but  he 
said  also  that  it  would  pay  off.     If  research 
and  investigation  pays  so  well  in  industry. 
surely  everyone  should   appreciate,    as   this 
great  industrialist  did.  the  need  of  more  re- 
search    to     overcome     the     economic     loss 
through     lUness.      the     soul      unhapplness 
through  Illness,  the  pain  and  misery  through 
Illness.     Do  not  let  any  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic   Party    get    himself    frightened    by 
words.     Know  that  research  is  going  on.  that 
health  is  being  improved,  and  that  happi- 
ness is  being  developed  as  a  result  of  what  is 
being  done.     And  out  of   it  all  those  who 
Will  benefit  the  most  will  be  the  doctors  of 
our  coxintry. 

I  shall  support  an  expanded  social 
security. 

I  shall  support  farm  programs  such  as  we 
have  already  worked  out  for  sugar  and  wheat, 
which  have  brought  success  to  producer  and 
grower  and  has  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ccmsumer  both  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national scale. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  wool 
progranos. 

I  believe  In  full  employment.  Tou  will 
find  me  In  the  future  as  in  the  past  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  unemployment  wherever  it 
exists. 

The  RFC  and  our  Federal  banking  system 
shoulG  be  changed  so  that  our  whole  country 
will  think  in  terms  of  helping  the  small- 
business  man.  We  have  already  started  with 
this. 

Reclamation  projects  have  made  greater 
and  faster  progress  in  Utah  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  than  at  any  other 
given  period.  Utah  is  a  public-land  State, 
approximately  74  percent.  What  chance 
would  Utah  have  for  the  completion  and  de- 
velopment of  present  and  future  reclamation 
projects  under  a  Republican  Congress  when 
the  spokesman  for  the  Republican  Party  "de- 
bunked the  idea  of  'free  land  through  Gov- 
ernment reclamation?' " 

It  is  time  to  be  thoughtful  about  what 
will  happen  if  a  Republican  Senate  is  elected 
in  November. 

At  present.  Senators  from  the  following 
Western  States  are  chairmen  of  Senate  Com- 
mittees: Utah.  Wyoming.  Nevada.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  In  other  words, 
the  West  holds  «  out  of  15  chairmanships. 
If  the  Senate  goes  Republican  and  the  Re- 
publicans now  in  the  Senate  up  for  reelec- 
tion are  returned,  three  States  will  have 
both  their  Senators  as  chairman.  1.  e..  New 
Biunpshlre.  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska.  To 
fui»her  the  concentration  oC  power  in  the 
East,  one  Senator  from  each  of  the  following 
States  will  become  a  chairman:  Vermont. 
Massachusetts.  Delaware.  Michigan.  Maine. 
Ohio,  and  North  Dakota.  Only  one  State 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  would  have 
a  chairmanship,  Colorado.  The  one  remain- 
ing chairmanship  would  go  to  Washington. 
These  are  troublesome  times.  America. 
having  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  faces  peril  because  of  this  fact.  We 
must  preaenrs  that  standard  of  living.  We 
must  preserve  America.  The  world  needs  her 
as  it  has  nevw  needed  her  before.  Without 
the  American  dollar,  all  International  busi- 


ness turns  to  barter.  Without  the  American 
credit,  the  economic  world  U  without  hope. 
Without  American  cooperation,  the  world  is 
Indeed  in  despair. 

I  have  no  fears  for  the  future  because  I 
believe  in  America  with  a  faith  that  is  abso- 
lutely and  completely  unsullied.  But  I  have 
seen  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people  com- 
pletely changed.  After  the  First  World  War 
in  the  election  of  1920  the  American  people 
deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  what  they 
called  the  Idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
fought  for  a  retvirn  to  normalcy.  The 
American  people  did  not  know  then  what  a 
return  to  normalcy  meant.  But  they  know 
now.  It  was  the  Invitation  formally  extended 
to  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
ride  forth  carrying  war.  famine,  death,  and 
pestilence — to  raid  and  ravish  the  earth. 

The  Four  Horsemen  accepted  that  Invita- 
tion. We  had  starvation.  We  had  war. 
We  had  death.  We  had  disease.  With  all 
of  these  were  planted  the  seeds  of  the 
greatest  depression  our  country  and  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  While  the  youth 
of  our  land  know  not  what  that  depression 
did  to  the  morale  of  our  people  let  me  point 
out  this  one  fact:  It  was  in  the  prosperous 
farm  land  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  was  there 
that  a  Judge  was  pulled  from  the  bench 
and  publicly  mobbed.  That  is  what  the 
depression  meant  to  the  most  basic  of  all 
American  principles. 

Our  Democratic  administration  remem- 
bered what  took  place  after  the  First  World 
War  and  we  did  not  invite  the  Pour  Horse- 
men to  ride  again.  Indeed  we  worked  to 
stay  them.  We  created  UNRRA.  the  United 
Nations,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  That  is  the  Democratic  program  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  We  have  accepted  the 
Injunction  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress— we  will  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  We  will  build  a  na- 
tional unity  by  means  of  a  program  that 
Justifies  the  sacrifices  made  and  which  will 
bring  the  realization  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  united,  free,  and  prosperous  people. 


Slaye  Labor  b  Rastia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ausntst  1,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
world  communism,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  extent  of  slave  labor  in 
Russia. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  pleading 
with  the  present  administration  to  stop 
the  importation  of  foreign  products  man- 
ufactured by  slave  labor  and  which  are 
destroying  the  jobs  of  American  work- 
men. 

Various  American  Industries  are  In  a 
terrible  plight  because  of  the  flood  of 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods.  These  in- 
dustries include  coal.  furs,  pottery,  glass- 
ware, leather,  textiles  many  of  which 
are  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  case  pre- 
sented by  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  and  I  have  secured  a  digest  of  the 
case  from  the  library  of  Congress,  which 
makes  interesting  reading. 
The  digest  is  as  follows: 

Blavc  Laaoa  im  Russia 

DICS9T 

The  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor,  as  a 
part  of  its  total  drive  against  all  forms  of 
slave  labor,  deemed  it  advisable  to  compile 
In  one  booklet  the  major  doctmients  and 
accoimts  of  this  struggle.  The  foreword  by 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  points  out  that  In  this 
voliome  "there  is  much  food  for  thought  and 
concern  about  the  most  tragic  trend  of  life 
In  our  time." 

For  nuoiy  years  it  has  seemed  that  the  last 
remnants  of  slavery  were  disappearing  from 
the  earth.  But  the  process  of  creating  hugs 
forced-labor  armies  began  in  Russia  under 
the  first  6-year  plan.  The  network  of  this 
slave  system  now  extends  over  the  entire 
Soviet  Union  and  Into  the  countries  of  east- 
em  Europe.  The  Soviet  system  slone  vic- 
timizes at  least  10.000.000  workers  (exclud- 
ing prisoners  of  war  and  other  non-Soviet 
citizens). 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  views 
the  expanding  system  of  slave  labor  as  a 
dire  threat  to  the  free  workers  of  aU  coun- 
tries. The  Soviet  Union  in  what  might  be 
seen  as  degrading  hypocrisy,  condones  and 
allows  this  Immoral  and  pernicious  slave  sys- 
tem within  its  own  borders  while  It  Joined 
with  the  Allies  In  condemning  it  at  Hurem- 
b«rg.  and,  with  the  Allle*.  sentenced  FriU 
Sauckel.  director  of  the  Nazi  forced-labor 
enterprises,  to  death. 

Russia  has  given  birth  to  a  new  form  of 
slavery — one  that  U  more  applicable  to  the 
techniqtie  of  modem  industry  than  was  the 
old  Indivldtial  slavery.  The  Nazis  and  the 
Fascists  made  thetr  contributions  to  this  new 
slavery  but  only  under  the  hammer  and 
sickle  have  from  10,000,000  to  15,000.000  peo- 
ple been  brought  Into  forced -labor  systems 
where  they  dig  canals.  buUd  ro«ls,  set  up 
mUltary  projects,  mine  uranium,  and  per- 
form other  Important  economic  tasks. 

Without  Justifying  the  old  individual  slave 
system,  a  comparison  of  the  older  system  and 
that  of  the  modem  totalitarian  forced-labor 
program  shows  the  latter  to*  be  much  worse. 
Historic  slavery  was,  with  all  of  its  evils,  an 
advance  over  savagery.  It  made  no  moral 
pretenses  as  to  the  reasons  it  exploited  its 
chattels.  But  twentieth  centtiry  slavery  Is  a 
thoroughly  retrogressive  social  phenomenon 
which  hides  its  callous  exploitation  behind 
high-sounding  phrases. 

Slave-labor  systems  are  also  deadly  In  thetr 
effective  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  work- 
ers outside  the  slave-Ubor  camps.  The  **free- 
workers  must  carry  -working  bo<*s-  i^ch 
bear  a  record  of  Jobs  previously  held,  he  can- 
not leave  a  Job  without  permlssloo.  and  for 
certain  categories  there  is  a  comptilsory 
jrearly  mlnlmrun  of  work  set  by  decree. 

Under  these  conditions  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  In  its  convention  of  Oc- 
tober 6-16.  1947,  held  at  San  Francisco. 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Bco- 
nomlc  and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Ifa- 
tlons  to  commission  the  International  Labor 
Office  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of 
the  extent  of  forced  labor,  and  recommend 
a  positive  program  for  eliminating  this  em 
(text  of  this  resolution  appears  in  the  sec- 
tion of  this  report  entitled  "Extracts")  •  JI^ 
resolution  was  submitted  to  Ulf  Sea"'" 
Qeneral  on  November  34. 1947.  and  ths  , 
Ing  address  In  the  dstetss  ant  the  proposal 
was  made  on  February  14.  1949.  by  Mr.  WU- 
lard  Thorp.  United  8Ut«i  reprsssntaUv*  to 
the  united  Matloas  aconomlc  and  So^ 
Council.  Ut.  Thorp  stated  "Fvldence  eal*** 
that  these  m""""*  of  people  [slave  laborers] 


are  being  osed  to  dev^op  nmwicss  and  fft- 
ciUties  in  Boany  arns  a»  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  whsrs 
ordinary  Sonet  rMgransnt  meihorts  bav* 
failed  to  attract  suflBnt  numbers  and  whes 
eondltlons  ol  life  aqeV>  ssrvcre  that  the  sur- 
vival rate  Is  tragicallyV>«'' 

On  the  day  foUowm^  ICr.  Thorp'fe- address. 
Miss  Toni  Sender,  assistant  to  the  A.  F.  of  !•. 
consultants  to  the  United  Nations  »eonomie 
and  Social  Council,  asked  rhetorically  if  ttis 
work  of  these  millions  ot  men  and  women 
constituted  forced  labor.  Her  answ^  to  this  ^ 
questioi  was: 

"Te<;  according  to  the  definitions  to  tater- 
nattonal  Instruments.  Article' 2  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  ILO  on  forced  labor,  of  1900. 
to  which  the  delegate  at  Byelorussia  had  re- 
ferred In  the  dtscuBslon  in  the  agenda  com- 
mittee, defines  forced  labor  as  fcdiosrs: 

"The  term  "forced  or  compulsory  labor" 
means  all  work  or  service  which  is  exacted 
under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  and  for 
which  the  person  has  not  offered  himself 
voluntarily.' " 

Miss  Sender  quoted  from  sevsral  aflldavits 
from  former  inmates  of  these  Soviet  con- 
centratlOTi  camps  (such  alBdavlts  form  a  sec- 
tion of  the  booklet,  and  quotations  fnnn  - 
them  form  a  large  part  of  the  section  of 
this  report  entitled  "Extracts") .  These  state- 
ments point  out  the  lack  of  formal  trial 
procedure  tzx  many  convictions  and  commit- 
ments to  these  corrective  labor  camps.  They 
point  out  the  threat  of  extension  of  sen- 
tence if  worhday  quotas  are  not  met.  Poor 
living  conditions  and  low  morality  are  shown 
to  be  the  tragic  norm  of  existence  In  these 
camps.  The  work  of  mining  gold  or  uranium. 
feUing  foresU.  or  making  the  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia fertile.  Is  done  at  the  cost  of  a  high  death 
rate  and  the  deprivation  of  the  ftcedom  at 
millions  of  Innocent  persons. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  booklet  It  is 
planted  out  that  this  slave  system  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  has  spread  westward  with  the  ad- 
vent of  totalitarian  communism  to  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe.  It  U  charged  that 
between  50.000  and  100,000  German  forced 
laborers.  Including  both  military  and  po- 
litical prisoners,  are  at  work  mining  uranium 
in  the  Erzgeblrge  area  (Germany.  Saxony,  and 
Caechoslovakla).  Many  of  the  sklUed  labor 
and  professional  classes  m  Germany  were 
deported  for  forced  labor  in  the  Sqvlet  Union 
beginning  In  1945.  In  Caechaslovakia  there 
were  at  least  100.000  persons  imprisoned  at 
the  beginning  of  1949.  one  year  after  the 
Communist  coup  d'etat,  and  of  these  about 
70.000  are  In  forced-labar  camps.  The  camps 
usually  furnish  farm  labor  and  the  prisons 
furnish  labor  to  hundreds  ot  enterprises  m- 
duding  brick  factories  and  coal  minss.  Ths 
Caech  Minister  oi  Justice.  Casfrtoika,  said  in 
a  broadcast  in  December  1948.  "In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  canals  were  buUt  by  pe<vle  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  regime.  H«w  in 
Chechoslovakia  all  opponents  will  also  re- 
ceive shovels  and  picfcaxBs  so  that  they  will 
tinderstand  that  the  people  think  seriously 
about  the  road  to  sodaliam." 

After  these  f acU  wen  prssanted  and  tiM 
ease  mads  for  the  Amcrtean  Federation  c€ 
Labor  proposals  the  United  Mattons  Sconamla 
and  Social  Oouneil  ap«Md  general  driaate  on 
the  question,  Tti^  Soviet  repreaentativw, 
Mr.  Bemyon  K.  Tsm^kin.  attacked  tlw 
chargss  sgalnst  the  Soviet  Union  as  Goeto- 
bel-Uke  Has.  He  stated,  and  this  theme  waa 
npeatsd  in  subasqaant  dstatcs  by  ths  8o- 
nst  and  sateilits  leprsssntatlvea,  that  Xoreed 
labor  was  a  phsnomsnon  ai  tbm  capttailatio 
nations  and  tha  force  oaaployed  was  se»- 
nomlc  prsasun.  Hs  dted  tkas  labor  coadl- 
tloiM  of  the  cokmlal  araaa.  Tbsn  ba  oobi- 
ttastad  this  ifiirt**'*****— "*'**■' **^  system  aa4 
Its  pfohlem  of  unenMPloymsnt  with  condi- 
tions in  tha  U.  a.  8.  &,.  where  no  proUam 


tiM  rlgtot  to  worlc 


dom  reprsasntattre. 

by  ealttag  attmtkm 

tboas  who 

Iba  niiiiwin 

apiAaudcd  Mr.  MaytMW  and 

ttos  Buaatan  reprasentattsc  tm^ij 

the  item  at  the  agenda  at  ~ 

Tbe  CouneH  tbcn  Auttaartasd 
(Amsrlcaa  Vederattoii  at  Labor)  to 
sutanant.  Misa  Sesdar  rtf  utad  tba 
of  a  Soviet  pai4dias  and  a  capttaUatlo 
for  worlun  wbleb  bad  baen  drawB  by 
Soviet  isprsasntattva. 
ot  the  SovtaC  Union  tbsy  tOA  not  tBprove 
eoDditlona  wttbtn  BOflitla.  and.  baridaa,  tba 
piopossd  invasticatkm  woold  ba  mads  tn  aU 
member  statas  at  tbs  United  Katloaa  and 
not  Ji»t  tba  aovlat  Union. 

Tlie  Soviet  reprsaentaUva  and  tha  repaa- 
sentativcs  at  the  eiMftva  Saropaan  aafetiltta 
nation*  atta^cd  tba  poaitlOB  of  worfcan  tn 
tba  United  States  and  cbavfsd 
American  Federation  of  labor  .  , 
part  of  a  campaign  at  hatred  oa  tha  part  af 
warmongers.  Than  Mr.  T>anm|ikln  Intra* 
duoed  a  draft  raaolntiaa  whidi  attaaaptad  ta 
point  oat  that  fbread  labor  waa  an  tahetant 
charaeterlstie  at  capitalism  and  that  tba 
constitution  and  sodaBat  baaa  at  tha  Sovlat 
Union  guaranteed  the  worker  fieuluu  from 
explottatlon.  It  caned  for  an  fptwiiattonal 
commission  oonristintg  at  represantattvsa  of 
all  trada-tmlons  an  li»  basts  off 
sentative  for  every  1,900,000 
members  (to  a  total  of  110  to  138  '^,  _ 
tlwes) .  and  other  repreaentattvsa  fttjaa 
tng  international  trade-tinion 
The  purpoae  of  this  commlsaian  woidd  Vbitn. 
be  to  study  eonditlana  of  unemptoyaaant  hi 
all  countries  where  tmemidoymi^  has  not 
been  eliminated,  to  Investigate  woridnt  con- 
dittoes  in  the  colonies  and  depandant  tatri- 
torles.  and  to  draw  up  reports  and  reooBB- 
mendations  on  tbe  informatlen  raeelved. 

After  lengthy  debate  the  Soviet  propoMa 
was  rejected  by  15  votes  to  S.  Tha  Aamir- 
can  proposal  (the  final  amended  form  at  thftt 
resolution  appears  in  the  sactioa  of  this  n^ 
port  entitled  "&tracU-)  was  adapted  by  tbm 
Kccmomlc  and  Social  Council  on  MarcH  T. 
I90. 

Nora.— The  appendix  to  tba  booklet  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  Correctfva  Labor  Codes 
of  the  B.  8.  F.  8.  R.,  which,  it  Is  fipjalrwuf  in 
a  foreword  to  the  appendix  by  Matthew  Wall. 
was  made  public  crigtnally  by  Um  Cktvam- 
mant  of  Onat  Britain  (the  polnta  vndar  tha 
heading  "Basic  propositions"  of  this  CodcK 
are  quoted  In  part  in  tba  section  of  this  re- 
port entitled  "Sctracts") . 


1.  Intematicmal  bill  of  rlghta: 

Chapter  4,  section  n: 

"InvxAuntary  aervltude  in  maj  siuve. 
ncr.  or  form  or  tmder  any  gniaa  shall  bs  oot- 
lawad  and  dlaconttnuad  by  aU  natlana  and 
an  peoples." 

Chapter  4,  section  12: 

"Paragratdi  C:  All  ecnanrnk!  or  polttlral 
dIacriaBlnatlon  and  pnnlshmant  for  dlSflr- 
anoas  of  political  <^>tnlon  or  rtilgloaa  bsOef 
and  praeticea  are  to  be  ailmlnatait.  Tha 
threat  of  being  sent  to  coucsntr^oc.  or 
labor  eaa^ps  as  a  ponlahmant  fnar  dUtataneaa 
of  opinkm  with  any  govammant  anthortty  or 
dooslnant  polltteal  par^ '  * — — »- 


police  sucv^Olaaea. 
Thteean  baasaarado^y 
of  all  ptdittaal  pottoa 

in  avary  amatry  (p.  9> 
troaa  tba 
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Rights"  mibmlttad  by  th«  Amerlc&n  Fedcr«- 
tlon  of  Labor  to  the  United  N»tloiu  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Ck>uncil  for  *'conslderaUon 
and  action"  in  August.  1»4«. 
<Sb>  2.  Paradoxical  as  It  may  appear,  it  is  the 
land  which  calls  Itself  Socialist,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  parade*  as  a  "worker's  re- 
public", that  U  the  worst  and  biggest  slave 
center  on  earth  today.  It  is  from  Soviet 
Russia  that  the  tidal  wave  of  labor  enslave- 
ment has  swept  westward.  The  Irkutsk 
Pravda  only  recently  boasted  that  5.000.000 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  used  at  penal  labor 
in  Siberia  (p.  8).  Prom  ManLfesto  of  the 
Free  Trade  Union  Committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  issued  in  March  1947. 

3.  The  Nazis  and  Fascists  made  their  own 
▼enal  contributions  in  developing  Twentieth 
century  slave-labor  projects.  But  neither  In 
FascUt  Italy  nor  in  Nazi  Germany  did  forced 
labor  reach  the  gigantic  proportions  that 
slave  labcM-  has  in  Russia.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  hammer  and  sickle  there  are  from 
10,000.000  to  15,000,000  people  in  slave-labor 
[Hrojects— digging  canals,  building  roads, 
setting  up  military  projecu.  mining  ura- 
nium— under  l>arl)arou8  military  supervision 
(p.  14).  Slavery  Old  and  New.  article  by 
Matthew  Woll.  second  vice  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  reprinted  from  the  AprU  1»49 

'  Issue  of  the  American  FederalisU.) 

4.  It  (Oulag — chief  administration  of 
camps — the  organ  which  manages  the  many 
scores  of  "corrective  labor  camps")  is  a  vast 
penal  institution.  But  it  U  also  a  gigantic 
Industrial  and  ccmunercial  enterprise.  It 
has  contacts,  blueprints,  budgets,  credits, 
and  represents  an  expanding  section  of  the 
whole  Soviet  economy.  This  growth  is  in- 
wparable  from  the  successes  of  all  of 
Riissia's  5-year  plans  over  wliich  so  many  be- 
fulled  liberals  in  our  own  and  other  demo- 
cratic countrlea  have  waxed  enthusiastic  (p. 
15)  (ibid.). 

5.  Whereas  forced  lab<»  has  become  a  post- 
war institution  in  many  lands,  constituting 
nearly  one- third  of  their  productive  work; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  euphonlus  name  of 
"corrective"  labor,  this  new  slave  system  U 
being  Increasingly  used  as  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing political  opponents,  and  robbing  them 
of  their  basic  human  rights:  and 

Whereas  these  reversions  to  servitude  are 
callous  and  crass  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  March  1929.  and  a  deliberate 
flouting  of  the  Nuremberg  verdict  against 
forced  labor:  and 

Whereas  the  governments  resorting  mcst 
extensively  to  the  employment  of  elave  labor 
have  consistently  and  systematically  shroud- 
ed it  tn  secrecy:  and 

Whereas  this  expanding  system  of  slave 
labor  is  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  working 
standards,  hard -won  gains  and  human 
rlghU  of  the  free  workers  of  all  nations: 
Therefore  be  it 

ReaoXvtd,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  herewith  calls  upon  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
commission  the  International  Labor  OfDce: 

( 1 )  To  make  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  the 
extent  of  farced  labor  in  all  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations: 

(2)  To  recommend  a  positive  program  for 
eliminating  this  tragic  and  Inhuman  evil,  and 

(3)  To  foster  human  rights,  humane 
at&ndards  and  decent  conditions  of  employ- 
ment as  free  men;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesoloed.  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Z<abor  strongly  urges  the  Beonomlc  and  Social 
Cbundl  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  all 
neceeaary  nwMurea  to  insure  early  and  fa-' 
Torable  oonatderatlon  of  this  proposal.  In 
this  eonnaeUon.  we  eepedally  call  for  a  care* 
ful  InvsettgatloB  of  the  role  of  United  Na- 
tloos'  mambtf  fovemments  in  the  inhuman 
tfeportatlon  and  eoademnatlon  to  forced  la- 
bor of  Bumy  thou— nda  of  miners,  textile 
mrken  vcA  rattwaymen.  and  other  workers 
In  what  was  onoe  Sudeten  area  (pp.  29-34). 


("Proposed  Survey  on  Forced  Labor  and 
Measures  for  Its  Abolition"— American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Convention.  October  1947.) 

6.  The  word  "camp"  entails  an  entire  com- 
plex of  camp  sites.  Several  sites  constitute 
a  division,  and  several  divisions  make  up  a 
camp.  My  BBK  (Baltlc-Belomor-Canal) 
camp  included  a  division  No.  14  wUh  Its 
administrative  center  In  the  city  Poodoez. 
and  a  No.  28.  There  may  be  more  than 
28  divisions,  but  that  was  the  highest  num- 
ber of  which  I  knew.  My  own  dlvUlon  was 
No.  2.  Each  division  contained  about 
10  to  15  camp  sites.  Thus  the  entire  BBK 
camp,  which  spreads  from  the  coast  of  Lake 
Onega  to  the  White  Sea  embraced  in  my  time 
several  hundred  camp  sites,  each  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  several  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sand people.  For  example,  at  camp  site  Ned- 
vegegorskl  alone  there  were  3.000  persons. 
The  total  number  of  Inhabitants  of  camp 
BBK  was  estimated  at  about  500.000.  About 
50.000  Polish  refugees,  sent  there  in  August 
1940.  were,  without  any  difficulty,  divided 
among  the  himdreds  of  camp  sites  of  this 
one  camp. 

BBK  Is  among  the  giant  camps  of  Russia. 
The  total  numlier  of  such  camps  is  in  excess 
of  100.  and  If  we  are  to  assume  that  each 
of  100  camps  contains  at>out  an  average  of 
100  sites  and  that  In  each  site  there  are  about 
1.000  persons,  we  reach  a  minimum  of  10.000.- 
000  population  of  such  camps.  The  true 
number  may  be  much  greater.  The  huge 
death  rate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  spasmodic 
additions  of  persons  In  given  years  (for  In- 
stance, In  1937  snd  1944).  on  the  other  hand, 
lead  to  the  great  oscillations  In  the  estimated 
number  of  prisoners  (p.  3a-39).  (From  pt. 
in.  Affidavits  by  Former  Inmates  of  Soviet 
Concentration  Camps — affidavit  of  Julius 
Margolin  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  a  Zionist 
scholar.) 

7.  The  Inmates  of  the  camps  work  under 
the  control  of  armed  guards.  Sanctions 
which  are  enforced  for  not  fulfilling  the  work 
norm  are  punitive  hunger  rations,  prison, 
and— for  systematic  refusal  of  the  ap- 
pointed work — trial  with  the  possibility  of 
the  death  sentence  (p.  40)    (Ibid). 

8.  In  1945,  the  ration  of  workers  of  the 
1(X)  percent  norm  consisted  dally  of  5(X) 
grams  of  bread.  2  watery  soups  and  a  small 
portion  of  gruel,  with  an  Insignificant  addi- 
tion of  vegetable  fat  and  irregular  and  in- 
sufficient additions  of  meat  or  fish.  Sugar. 
20  grams  daily,  was  Issued  only  to  sick  per- 
sons and  that  not  always.  The  standards 
which  exist  on  paper  were  not  kept  in  real- 
ity. The  severe  undernourishment  of  the 
prisoners  Is  a  steady  mass  phenomenon  in 
the  camps  (p.  41)    (Ibid  ). 

9.  According  to  stories  told  by  Russian 
prisoners,  deaths  from  slow  starvation, 
especially  far  in  the  north,  are  normal  oc- 
currences. But  there  are  other  factors  caus- 
ing a  high  mortality  rate.  In  the  first  year 
of  my  imprisonment  (1940-41),  many  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  west  died  of  pneumonia, 
being  unused  to  working  in  the  woods  at 
temperatures  of  30°  below  zero,  centigrade. 
When  the  temperature  fell  below  this  we 
were  left  In  the  barracks,  but  such  a  day  was 
deducted  from  the  free  day  we  had  In  every 
10   (p.  42)    (Ibid). 

10.  The  lot  of  women  In  the  concentration 
camps  is  dismal  for  another  reason,  too. 
They  made  up  from  2  to  3  percent  of  all 
prisoners,  and  there  was  therefore  a  "hunger 
for  women"  In  the  camps.  The  administra- 
tion and  guards  forced  the  women  to  live 
with  them  by  all  sorts  of  threats  (to  transfer 
them  to  worse  jobs,  etc.)  and  by  offering 
them  their  jvoteetion,  material  help.  etc. 
Under  the  hardahlp  conditions  in  camp,  the 
wommi  almost  never  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  propositions;  Z  observed  several 
tnstanoea  where  good  family  women,  sep- 
arated from  husbands  and  children,  were 
compelled  to  turn   to  debauchery   (p.   54). 


(From  pt.  ni.  Affidavits,  cp.  dt.— affidavit  of 
Gennadi  Khomyakov.  a  Russian  miner  ) 

11.1  should  like  to  add  one  Incident  char- 
acteristic for  the  Soviet  system.    In  1929-30. 
about  40.000  prisoners  of  the  northern  camps 
worked  In  Archangel,  whence  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
exported    most   of    lU   lumber.     They    were 
housed  In  abominable  conditions;   beatings 
and  killings  of  prisoners  In  Archangel  were 
cvistomary  phenomena.    Suddenly,  there  was 
a  rumor  that  a  foreign  commission  was  to 
arrive  to  investigate  whether  there  was  forced 
labor  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (this  was  at  the  time 
of   the   Soviet    "dumping"    Incident).     Evi- 
dently, the  authorities  received  instructions 
from    Moscow;    all    railroad,    river    and    sea 
transport   In   Archangel   was   mobilized,   and 
within  2  days  all  40.000  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred   to    other    camps.       The    barracks    In 
which  they  had  lived  were  cleaned,  scrub- 
bed and  provided  with  signs.  "Barracks  No. 
1.  No.  2.  etc..  for  Seasonal  Workers."     Thus 
the  Soviet  Government  managed  to  conceal 
Its  deeds  from  foreign  eyes — (p.  55) .     (Ibid.) 
12.  Mrs.  Neumann:  "The  penal  block  was 
surrounded    by    barbed    wire,    with    savage 
dogs  roaming  outside  all  the  time.     Natur- 
ally,  living   conditions    In   the   penal   block 
were  worse  than  those  In  the  so-called  'free 
camp."    As  I  have  already  said,  the  work  was 
harder,  the  food  poorer,  the  filth  more  re- 
pulsive.    In  the  eyes  of  the  Stalin  regime, 
the  task  we  had  to  fulfill  was  one  of  honor 
In  this  camp.    The  Kazan  steppe  was  to  be 
made  fertile  by  these  p)eople.     Before  being 
sent  to  this  camp.  I  had  read  In  Pravda  that 
the  Kazan  steppe  was  to  be  cultivated  and 
made  fertile  In  order  to  produce  another  vic- 
tory for  socialism.    But  Pravda  said  nothing 
about  those  who  were  to  make  the  steppe 
fertile — that    It    was    cultivated    by    slaves" 
(p.    80.).     (From:     (reprint)    Populalre    Dl- 
manche.  national  weekly  organ  of  the  French 
Socialist  Party   (S.  P.  I.  O).  vol.  2.  No.  20, 
March   13.  1949.)    (Mrs.  Margaret  Neumann, 
here  a  witness  In   the   Iswsult   brought    In 
Paris  by  Victor  Kravchenko  against  Lettres 
Pran(;alsee.  Is  the  wife  of  Hellnz  Neumann. 
Mr.  Neumann  was  a  former  member  of  both 
the   Politburo   of    the   German    Communist 
Party  and  of  the  Executive  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Communist  International  as  well  as 
former   member  of   the  German   Reichstag. 
He  was  arrested  In  1937  for  "deviating"  from 
the  party  line  and  disappeared  later  In  the 
same  year.) 

13.  The  administration  of  the  prisons  is 
receiving  from  90  to  120  kroner  for  a  prison- 
er's dally  work.  Such  payments  are  provided 
in  agreements  concluded  between  the  man- 
agement of  the  various  prisons  and  the  enter- 
prises concerned.  The  value  of  food  and 
clothes  given  to  the  prisoners  Is  about  16 
to  20  kroner  dally.  Among  the  prisoners 
there  Is  circulating  a  report  that  the  Czecho- 
slovakia Republic  ha.s  a  net  income  of 
100.000.000  kroner  each  yee  •  from  forced 
labor  (p.  96).  (From  pt.  IV,  Soviet  Totali- 
tarianism Extends  Slave  Labor  System  Be- 
yond Borders  of  Russia.  From  a  report  by 
a  Czechoslovak  labor  leader  whose  Identity 
cannot  l>e  disclosed  for  reasons  of  personal 
safety.) 

14.  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany,  both 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  Nazi  tech- 
nique have  been  taken  over  and  Improved 
on.  Research  undertaken  a  year  ago  in- 
dicated that  the  German  concentration  camp 
population  was  denser  than  In  Germany  up 
to  1939.  There  are.  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve 200.000  to  300,000  prisoners  In  6  major 
and  6  or  7  smaller  camps  (p,  109).  (From 
an  address  on  February  15.  1949.  by  Mr, 
Christopher  Mayhew.  United  Kingdom  rep- 
resentative to  the  UN  Econoailc  and  Social 
Council.) 

15.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council — 
Having  noted  the  memorandum  regarding 

a  survey  of  forced  labor  and  measures  for 
Its  abolition  submitted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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Believing  that  an  inpartial  Inquiry  is  de- 
sirable Into  tne  charges  concerning  forced 
labor  made  during  the  present  debate. 

Considering  that  International  regulations 
on  the  question  of  forced  labor  have  been 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. 

Considering  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
under  article  55  to  promote  universal  respect 
for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Invites  the  ILO  to  give  ftirther  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  forced  labor  and  Its 
nature  and  extent  In  the  light  of  all  pos- 
sible Information.  Including  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  records  of  the  Council's  discussions 
of  this  subject  which  It  has  decided  to  trans- 
mit to  the  ELO. 

Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  tiie  ILO  in  carrying 
forward  Its  work  in  this  field; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ap- 
proach all  governments  and  to  Inquire  In 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  an  impartial 
inquiry  Into  the  extent  of  forced  labor  in 
their  countries,  including  the  reasons  for 
which  persons  are  made  to  perform  forced 
labor  and  the  treatment  accorded; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  ILO  Informed  and  to  consult  with  the 
HO  on  the  progress  being  made  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  this 
Council  on  the  results  of  his  approaches  and 
consultations;  and 

Decides  to  transmit  the  memorandum  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
records  of  the  Council's  disctissions  of  this 
subject  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
drafting  of  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
(p.  153).  (Final  resolution  on  survey  of 
forced  labor  and  measures  for  Its  abolition 
adopted  by  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU  on  March  7.  1948.) 

16.  Basic   propositions: 

1.  The  task  of  the  penal  policy  of  the 
proletariat  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  capitalism  to  communism  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  dlctatorsliip  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  Socialist  construction  being  carried 
out  by  It  against  encroachments  by  class- 
hostile  elements  and  InfnngemenU  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  declasse  elements  but  also 
of  unstable  elemenU  among  the  workers. 

a.  In  accordance  with  this,  correcUve  labor 
policy  pxirsues  the  following  aims: 

(a)  To  put  the  condemned  in  conditions 
which  debar  them  from  the  poasibUity  of 
committing  acts  which  Inflict  harm  on  So- 
cialist construction;  and 

(b)  To  reeducate  and  adapt  them  to  the 
conditions  of  the  laboring  commxinity  by 
means  of  directing  their  work  to  socially  use- 
ful ends  and  by  organizing  their  labor  or  the 
principle  of  the  gradual  approxinMtion  of 
forced  labor  to  voluntary  labor  based  on 
Socialist  emulation  and  the  shoA-brigada 
systems. 

3.  The  basic  types  of  places  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  are  the  labor  colonies  of 
diOerent  sorts  to  which  the  condemned  are 
sent  in  accordance  with  their  labor  habits, 
their  degree  of  class-dangerousnesa.  their  so- 
cial poeltlon.  and  the  success  wlthjwhich 
they  are  being  corrected.  *" 

4.  The  duty  of  socially  useful  work  .pro- 
claimed by  the  constitution  of  the  R.  S.  F. 
S  R.  for  all  citizens  extends  also  to  those 
deprived  of  freedom  and  capable  of  work. 
Political  educative  work  is  cbligatorily  car- 
ried out  among  those  deprived  of  freedom. 
The  labor  of  those  deprived  of  freedom  and 
the  political  educative  work  carried  out 
among  them  must  serve  the  aim  of  reedu- 
cating them  to  work  and  live  in  the  coodi- 
tioiu  oX  the  laboring  collective  aud  of  en- 


abling them  to  participate  la  Soclattet  con- 
struction. 

6.  In  respect  of  all  condemned  to  whom 
there  is  no  need  to  apidy  laelatlon.  the  basic 
measure  of  corrective  labor  coercion  Is  cor- 
rective labor  vrithout  deprivation  of  free- 
dom. The  aim  of  such  work  is  compulsory 
lalxir  education  in  discipline  without  the 
restrictions  which  are  applied  to  persons 
deprived  of  freedom,  linked  with  poUtleal 
educative  Influence. 

6.  Tlje  special  purpose  of  exile  with  cor- 
rective labor  Is  the  isolation  of  the  con- 
demned from  their  previous  milieu  by  means 
of  removing  them  to  certain  localities  and 
simultaneously  educating  them  in  discipline 
by  means  of  corrective  labor. 

7.  Labor,  political  educational  work,  the 
regimen  and  the  system  of  privileges  in  all 
corrective  labor  institutions  are  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  iMsic  tasks  of  the 
corrective  labor  policy  of  the  proletarian 
state  and  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
Infliction  of  physical  suffering  or  the  lower- 
ing of  human  dignity  (p.  159).  (Corrective 
Labor  Codex  of  the  R.  8.  F.  S.  R.) 


A  Word  AbMt  Saata  CUu 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MJCKICAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  having  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude therein  sm  editorial  from  the  Holly 
Herald  of  HcUy.  Mich.,  for  July  20. 1950. 

People  of  Holly  have  not  lost  their 
self-reliance  nor  spirit  of  independence. 
They  propose  to  take  care  of  their  own 
community  without  turning  their  eyes  to 
Washington.  They  know  that  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  costly  in  the  end. 
The  example  set  by  the  people  of  this 
village  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Government  Research 
made  a  study  of  bills  as  they  apply  to 
the  SUte  of  Michigan.  They  state: 
"Michigan  taxpayers  will  pay  $45.33€,8M 
for  only  $2,327,000  in  Federal  pubUc- 
works  projects  if  the  1951  general  ap- 
propriations bill,  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  becomes 
a  law." 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Ip  Tbkk  Is  a  Sairra 

Since  the  WPA  and  PWA  days  of  the  middle 
thirties  cities  and  Tillages  throughout  the 
Nation  har^'held  tip  on  public  improve- 
ments avralting  the  expected  economic  de- 
preesion  and  revival  of  Federal  public  worlcs 
programs.  The  attitude  of  public  offlciala 
has  been  like  that  of  children  eagerly  antici- 
pating the  ccmins  of  Christmas.  The  rea- 
soning has  been  much  the  same  too,  Santa 
Claiis  ta  coming — they  hope. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  the  obTlcus  fact 
that  all  money  in  the  FMeral  Tteastiry  has 
been  contributed  by  all  o<  us.  Everyone 
dlvies  into  the  pot  irtietb«r  he  pays  an  in- 
come tax  or  not.  8o  It  la  equally  obvious 
that  if  we  continue  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Ocvernment  to  assist  us  In  buijdlng  schools, 
highwaya.  sewer  systona.  and  such,  we  ara 
in  effect  demanding  another  boost  in 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

If  there's  a  Santa  Claus.  we're  it. 


It  Is  eBcouragtag  to  see  tba  vmage  at 
BoDy  preparing  to  step  out  on  Its  asm  and 
bnHd  a  sswags  disposal  plant  wtUcH  win 
allow  extension  of  lines  to  mors  than  900 
homes  which  cannot  attack  to  tba  present 
system.  It  wUl  be  another  step  In  tlia  rigbt 
direction  irtien  residenu  at  HoOy  arsa  school 
districts  ^ooi  their  assets  to  Improve  sdoea- 
tlonal  faculties. 

Krery  pntdlc  improvement  costs  money  and 
all  of  t»  have  to  pay  the  ^ot.  bnt  if  we  pay 
It  on  a  local  biuis  we  are  actually  praetldns 
econony — and  w«  can  sec  ttaa  know  exactly 
what  we  are  paying  for. 

When  our  village  or  township  tax  state- 
ment comes  arcnnd  with  an  amount  listed 
for  specific  Improvement  It  may  seem  like  a 
high  price  for  the  facility  purchased.  But 
this  method  has  Its  ccunpensatlng  features 
which  appeal  to  the  money-conscious  as  well 
as  the  canmunlty-consdous.  The  former  is 
assured  that  it  is  costing  him  less  than  if  he 
paid  the  mcmey  to  the  Federal  Gofcmment 
and  then  had  it  doled  out  to  the  community 
on  a  poUtical  pressure  basis.  The  latter, 
aware  that  he  is  helping  to  make  his  com- 
munlty  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  wltt 
take  a  personal  pride  in  having  done  so. 

We're  first  believers  in  local  taxes  for  pub* 
lie  improvements — it's  econnmirally  sound; 
It's  the  democratic  way. 


Uf«  Thy  Nciclibar  M  llnctf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 


OBBXIU 
IN  im  HOO^  OF  BBFBXSSMTA'nVBS 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  ^xaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  tolnchide 
the  f oUowing  very  fine  article  from  the 
Lynn  Telegram-News,  I^rnn,  Maas..  Sun- 
day. July  30.  1950: 

l^x  BsLZ.  Buraia 
(By  Steve  Walab) 

rive  yean  ago.  a  CatboUe  lady  was  laid  to 
rest  who,  in  her  time,  was  known  and  talgMy 
respected  for  her  graceful  essays.  Her  name 
was  Agnes  B^^lier,  a  PhUadelpHlan  who 
lived  qotetly,  produced  many  voinmss  of  dis- 
tinguished work,  and  had  a  style  at  lier  own 
which  bronght  forth  witty  and  sdkoiarly  writ- 
ings. She  is  mentioned  here  today  beeansc 
she  was  as  good  sn  example  as  one  eoold  find 
for  being  what  was  known  ss  an  ezpooent 
of  the  "good  old  days."  To  her  the  age  of 
enlightenmeut  and  sophistication  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  was  unfavorable.  What 
Kh«  liked  was  a  return  to  her  era — a  dls- 
dpUned  age  of  faith,  sentiment  and  purity. 


Wlthoat  question,  the 
and  those  v^lch  f<^ow  win  not  be  keen  on 
looking  back  on  the  "good  old  days."  Five 
years  have  gone  by  since  Agnes  BcppUsr  waa 
placed  In  the  good  earth,  and  notMng  but 
regimoital  headaclMs  have  ensued.  Most  <A 
us  have  the  faith  to  carry  on.  If  we  dldnt, 
this  place  vre  live  in  would  be  a  bigger  mael- 
strom cA  mystery  than  ft  portends  to  be. 

Sentiment  still  lies  within  the  heart  of 
the  man  and  woman  who  remembers  the 
things  of  yesterday,  but  what  pkaauri  It 
irin  be  for  the  adult  of  tomorrow  who  looks 
back  aa  the  sight  of  people  fleetng  tram  war 
Is  an  enigma.  The  human  procession  of  the 
twentieth  centttry  has  been  nothing  more 
thH"   that — civilian   popvilatlon  scrambling 
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on  any  TehlcJe  which  »«*mlngly  will  take 
:hem  to  an  uncrrtain  destination  so  thai 
they  can  go  thrcugh  the  same  act  all  over 
agaUi. 

It  Is  true  that  thla  condition  has  not.  as 
ye\  been  evident  In  our  own  back  yard. 
We  have  been  soared  the  quick  getaway,  the 
lots  of  personal  belongings,  the  hunger.  dU- 
ease.  fl!:h.  and  bewilderment  which  everyday 
news  show  us  exU:^  In  far-away  places.  But 
these  repeated  fl.oshes  bnn«  all  this  Into  our 
living  room,  and  that  we  are  part  of  It  lies 
In  the  fact  that  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
is  trying  to  curb  Its  ugly  head  from  moving 
toward  our  direction. 

The  derivation  of  purity  hasn't  changed 
er.cept  that  a  noticeable  meaning  has  been 
added  to  it  by  Individuals  who  twist  its  sense 
arcund  for  their  own  benefit.  By  their 
reasoning  they  literally  have  a  religion  of 
their  own — a  way  of  living  which,  while 
bringing  temporary  pleasure,  will  eventually 
produce  an  anathema  terrible  In  ?.ll  its  as- 
pects. It's  the  supreme  act  of  kidding  one's 
self. 

H£    THOrCHT   OF   THIS 

With  the  ancients,  courage  was  regarded 
as  practically  the  main  part  of  virtue:  by  us. 
U  Is  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  less  brave  to 
regard  piurity  as  such.  Courage,  however 
kindled,  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  man; 
purity  llvM  and  derives  Its  life  solely  from 
the  Spirt  of  Gcd.  Our  purpose  In  seeing 
this  latest  Irritation  through  needs  all  the 
purity  of  purpose  we  can  command  and  the 
faith,  which  we  have  Inherited,  should 
strengthen  our  position. 

But  it  nevertheless  Is  a  wlerd  period  of 
time  In  which  we  and  our  children  are  liv- 
ing. Thirty  years  ago.  we  emerged  from  a 
conflltt  licking  ovr  wounds,  and  determina- 
tion made  a  few  remaining  Idealists  bend 
every  effort  to  see  that  it  would  not  happwu 
again.  But  a  few  mad  men.  so  well  re- 
membered, though  differently  and,  for  a 
while,  bad  their  way  due  to  the  smug  com- 
placency of  the  content. 

They  unle*>shed  a  near  type  of  shuddering 
abhorrence  that  no  sentimentalist  since  the 
beginning  of  man  would  care  to  recall.  They 
crushed  what  the  Reppliers  would  have  you 
know  as  the  "good  old  days.  '  They  buried 
fond  memories  of  the  past  even  though  Iso- 
lated cases  strlved  to  live  like  a  fading  bloom 
does  without  water.  Thrf  produced  nearly 
10  years  of  suffering  and  misery  that  left 
an  ugly  scar  on  the  face  of  the  world,  a 
festering  cicatrix  now  reopened. 

Things  like  concentration  camps,  death 
chambers,  explosive  traps,  and  horrible  tor- 
ture were  finally  arrested  due  to  the  over- 
hanging fear  of  atomic  destruction.  Five 
years  ago.  all  this  and  more,  seemed  to  be 
on  its  way  out.  and  the  sleepless  eyes  of  the 
world  began  to  regain  their  natural  foctis. 
Sad  part  of  It  was  that  those  who  were  awake 
couldn't  see  what  was  going  on  from  the  In- 
sensate nmchlnaclons  of  other  maniacs  more 
dangeroua  tiian  those  condemned  by  war 
trials. 

So  htn  we  are  again  giving  the  young  gen- 
eration a  daily  fare  of  pictures  showing  tanks, 
howitzers,  mines,  recoilleas  rifles,  bazookas, 
multiple  rockeu,  mortars,  and  such  spectac- 
ular weapons  which  the  brains  of  Jules  Verne 
of  H.  O.  Wella  never  could  compete  with. 
Here  we  are  again  showing  the  young  the 
story  of  hospital  trains,  obituary  lists,  the 
fortune  of  the  flahbowl.  and  the  tread  of 
marclilng  feet.  In  years  to  come  how  will 
they  react  to  the  goiod  old  days. 

VOVm  THT    WnCBBO* 

That  we  had  to  in«et  this  exigency,  in  due 
time,  has  been  tinlversaUy  accepted.  Two 
ldeolc«tes  have  been  pulling  against  each 
other.  One  of  them  must  go,  and  for  that 
end  the  disciples  of  faith,  sentiment,  and 
purity  were  compelled  to  unsheathe  the 
sword.  At  the  beginning,  things  looked 
optimistic,  nnbellevable  news,  however,  has 
proven  the  leaders  whom  we  had  faith  In 


failed  to  match  strides  with  the  bear  who 
wHlKs  like  a  man. 

Therefore  the  young  generation  reads 
scarellnes  that  are  glum — lines  which  In  due 
time  win  t)e  remembered  Just  as  pertinently 
as  those  their  fathers  recall  of  the  doing  of 
the  first  half  century.  Whether  they  can 
produce  a  final  solution  of  the  problems  now 
confronting  their  forebears  Is  very  hard  to 
evaluate — hard  In  the  sense  that  most  of 
them  will  live  happily  ever  after. 

That  this  over-ail  picture  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  smudged  with  the  daubs  of 
maniacal  slap-slick  artists  unfortunately  is 
their  inheritance.  Maybe  in  the  future  they 
■will  have  enough  progressivlsm  to  do  a  better 
Job  than  \sas  done  by  those  who  preceded 
them.  But  what  has  been  known  as  the 
good  old  days  will  unhappily  pass  them  by. 

They  will  walk  along  the  path  which  was 
t.\ken  by  millions  who  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Romans  centuries  ago.  They  will  lock 
upon  the  scientific  wonders  of  their  time  with 
a  furtive  eye — the  good  which  has  been  bene- 
ficial being  overbalanced  with  the  evil.  They 
will  t>e  regretful  that  in  their  young  man- 
hood they  were  deprived  of  things  which 
bring  laughter.  Joy.  and  peace. 

Their  good  eld  days  will  be  a  veritable 
nightmare — a  far  cry  from  the  hour  of  the 
ReppUer  belief  that  youth  to  enjoy  the  teen- 
age should  have  the  characteristics  of  zest- 
fulness  and  Innocence  instead  of  the  worrl- 
ments  of  butter  and  guns.  How  this  will  be 
accomplished  I  do  not  know,  being  one  of 
those  fuddy-duddys  who  has  lived  In  the 
sphere  of  4  American  wars.  But  I  think  the 
youth  of  today  would  agree  VTlth  John 
Crown  s  legacy. 

John  Crown  lived  In  this  era  of  precoclotis 
technology,  hydrogen  bombs,  guided  missiles. 
and  all  the  additions  to  the  horrors  that 
have  caused  an  epidemic  of  anxiety  and  ten- 
sion throughout  the  world.  This  pain- 
wracked  bay's  prescription  of  peace  among 
men  fits  Into  the  feeling  expressed  by  Agnes 
ReppUer  and  her  kind.  It  merits  thought- 
ful reading  and.  if  practiced,  will  bring  back 
the  good  old  days.  Otherwise  man  Is  a 
failure. 

FOR   THE  LOVE   OF  GOD 

"My  name  Is  John  Crown,  I  am  a  para- 
plegic at  Halloran  General  Hospital.  My 
physical  wounds  are  very  small  In  compar- 
ison with  my  spiritual  wounds.  I  have  come 
back  from  death  to  a  world  that  I  no  longer 
care  for.  I.  who  have  been  engaged  In  the 
great  struggle  to  save  the  world  from  tyranny 
and  having  seen  my  comrades  die  for  this 
cause,  can  find  no  peace  In  the  world  or  In 
my  country. 

"Having  lived  close  to  death  for  2  years, 
the  reasons  why  there  Is  no  peace  seem  Infin- 
Iteslmally  flimsy,  Russia  wants  the  Darda- 
nelles. "Tugoslavla  wants  Trieste,  the  Mos- 
lems want  India,  labor  wants  more  wages, 
capital  wants  more  profit.  Smith  wants  to 
pass  the  car  In  front  of  him.  Junior  wants 
more  spending  money.  To  these.  I  say.  Is  It 
necessary  to  kill  and  cripple  human  beings 
for  these  petty  gains? 

"Anyone  who  thinks  a  human  body  Is  so 
cheap  that  It  can  be  traded  for  a  tract  of 
land,  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  few  minutes  of 
time  should  be  forced  to  listen  to  the  moans 
of  the  di'lng  night  and  day  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  All  the  troubles  of  the  world  originate 
In  the  common  man.  The  selfish  and  greedy 
ways  of  nations  are  Just  the  ways  of  each 
Individual  man  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

"When  the  morals  of  the  common  man 
drop,  so  do  the  morals  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world.  As  long  as  our  Individual  morals 
remain  at  a  low  ebb,  so  will  the  world.  Until 
each  of  lu  stops  hogging  the  road  with  his 
car,  stops  fighting  over  the  seat  on  the  bus. 
stops  arguing  over  who  Is  going  to  cut  the 
grass,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  this  world. 
If  man  wishes  peace  again,  he  must  return 
to  the  great  commandment.  'Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  for  the  love  of  God."  " 


Hoar  ding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

OF  CEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 
Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
timely  editorial  has  been  written  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  at  this  time 
by  an  alert  and  progressive  editor,  the 
Honorable  Leodel  Coleman,  editor  of  the 
Bulloch  Herald,  a  newspaper  published 
in  my  home  town  of  Statesboro.  Ga.  His 
splendid  editorial  on  hoarding  is  worthy 
of  being  read  by  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can and  in  order  to  give  it  additional 
publicity  I  include  it  herewith  as  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Its  the  Same  Crowd 
The  same  ones  who  were  smart  during  the 
last  war  are  playing  it  smart  now. 

The  same  ones  who  could  take  a  trip  to 
Atlanta  when  gasoline  was  short. 

The  same  ones  who  could  have  steak  on 
their  tables  when  meat  was  short. 

The  same  ones  who  had  good  tires  when 
tires  were  Impossible  to  buy. 

The  hoarders,  we're  talking  about. 
The  smart  operators. 

They're  smarter  this  war  than  they  were 
during  World  War  II— they  think. 

They  are  buying  up  tires,  sugar,  meats, 
and  autos.  when  they  don't  have  to  deal  with 
black  marketeers. 

Statesboro  tire  dealers  report  an  unusual 
demand  for  tires.  One  has  completely  told 
out.^^-Oi^ers  say  the  demand  Is  much  greater 
than  normal. 

A  person  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  give  up  personal  comforts  with  the 
life  and  liberty  of  his  country  at  stake  Is. 
Indeed,  a  sad  sight. 

A  person  &o  frightened  that  he  resorts  to 
hoarding  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  just  as  much  as  the  high  Govern- 
ment official  who  reveals  top-drawer  secrets. 
We  can  think  no  greater  disservice  to  our 
country  in  times  like  these,  than  for  these 
scared  people  creating  shortages. 

The  Nation  not  only  suffers,  but  the 
hoarder's  neighbor  gets  It  below  the  belt. 
He  pays  high  prices  because  his  hoarding 
neighbor  is   playing  It  smart. 

We  were  part  of  the  last  World  War.  We 
remember  the  tightening  of  our  Insides 
when  we  read  of  hoarding  at  home.  We 
said  some  pretty  hard  things  then.  Some 
of  the  boys  at  our  side  said  some  things, 
more  bitter  than  the  things  we  said,  for 
they  were  much  younger  and  couldn't  un- 
derstand the  weakness  upon  which  greed 
and  fear  is  built. 

With  the  first  phase  of  hoarding  over,  let's 
look  at  the  picture. 

The  things  hoarders  are  stashing  away 
Include  food,  tires,  nylons,  sugar,  refriger- 
ators, and  other  things  they  remembered 
as  being  hard  to  buy  In  the  last  war. 
'-  We  get  It  direct  from  our  President  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  food.  "Hoarding  food," 
he  said,  "is  especially  foolish.  There  is 
plenty  of  food  In  this  country."  He  might 
have  cited  the  fact  that  the  Government  s 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  It^ 
hands  millions  of  bushels,  bf  les.  bats,  crates, 
or  barrels  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products. 

Before  the  hoarders  got  busy.  Cuba  had  a 
prospective  surplus  of  1.000.000  tons  of  sugar. 
Import  quotas  have  been  increased  by  350,- 
000  tons. 

Take  nylon  hosiery.  The  hoarders  are 
forgetting   that    nylon    production    capacity 
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has  been  multiplied  many  times  over  from 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  H — 
and  there  must  be  a  lot  of  satisfaction  for 
the  nonhoarders  to  tell  the  hoarders  that 
nylon  hosiery  deteriorates  after  being  put 
away  for  a  while. 

Autooaobiles,  refrigerators,  home  appli- 
ances, may  necessarily  be  affected  by  steel 
sllocation  orders.  But  natural  rubber  for 
tires  should  be  available,  unless  an  Asiatic 
tidal  wave  of  communism  should  sweep  down 
through  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 

And  It's  completely  possible  that  the  war 
may  be  confined  to  Korea;  and  It's  com- 
pletely possible  that  peace  could  break  out. 
Then  the  supposedly  smart  buyers  would 
find  their  pantry  shelves  and  basements 
stocked  with  deteriorating,  over-priced 
goods. 

We  hope  they  would  feel  not  only  a  little 
silly,  but  also  a  little  ashamed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  iriw  Toax 
DC  THE  HOC8S  OP  RSKKJBSBMTATiVBS 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
uiKler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rrcora,  I  Include  the  following  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  communism  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop: 

COIUCXTKIBK 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 

Now  that  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
bombarding  North  Korea  with  leaflets,  here 
is  a  story  of  World  War  n  that  our  psycho- 
logical warriors  might  be  able  to  use. 

The  facts  In  It  are  unshakable  and  proT- 
ably  true.  They  should  demonstrate  in  the 
clearest  and  plainest  form  to  the  Koreans 
Just  how  Russia  uses  simple-minded  believers 
to  do  the  dirty  work,  then  leaves  them  to 
suffer  for  it. 

There  Is  Just  one  possible  embarrassment 
In  bringing  it  up  at  this  time.  It  demon- 
strates what  a  pack  of  fools.  If  not  worse,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  were  In  the  matter 
of  Russia.  But  an  honest  confession  of  that 
would  not  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  would.  I  firmly  believe, 
elevate  us.  For  It  would  show  that  we  have 
learned  a  little  something. 

But  here  Is  the  story.  The  moral  erf  it  Is 
plain. 

As  everybody  knows.  Germany  and  Russia 
together  crushed  Poland  in  the  first  month 
of  World  War  II.  Germany  attacked  as  of 
September  1,  1933.  and  Russia  on  September 

18. 

Thereafter,  the  Poles  became  the  objects 
of  a  concerted  policy.  Both  Hitler  and  Stalin 
were  resolved  to  wipe  out  this  troubleaune 
people  who  Insisted  in  being  a  nation  free 
of  either. 

Yet  the  spark  of  national  life  would  not  go 
out  and  in  spite  of  everything  there  was 
formed  In  the  ruins  of  Warsaw  an  under- 
ground Polish  army,  headed  by  one  Michael 
Kr.marowskl,  going  by  the  code  name  of 
General  Bor,  for  "forest." 

They  were  determined  to  kill  as  many  Ger- 
mans as  they  could,  as  the  broken  wehr- 
macht  m  1»44  staggered  homeward. 

And,  incredible  as  It  may  seem,  this  uiKler- 
ground  army  coUected  pistols,  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  other  such  scrapings  of  war 
for  one  flash  fight. 

For  this  purpose,  they  put  aside  aU  other 
thoughU.  The  Polish  GoTemment-in-exile, 
ftom  London,  sent  agents  to  Moscow  with 
•xiOlcit  Information  so  the  Russians  would 


know  Jatt  bow  Wg  a  hidden  anny  tbera 
•round  Warsaw,  and  where. 

And  the  Warsaw  force  wm  told  to  lie  low 
for  the  big  one. 

There  was  in  Moeoow.  at  that  time,  a  short- 
wave radio  OB  the  exact  same  frequency  as 
the  Loodon  short-wave  frequency  ot  the  Pol- 
ish Govenunent-ln-eslle. 

This  Moeoow  station  was  called  the  Koe- 
cltisko  station,  after  Poland's  famous  CoL 
Andrew  B.  Kosciusko,  who  had  helped  train 
the  American  revolutionists  of  1778. 

The  Kosciusko  station  made  It  a  regular 
practice  to  break  In  on  London  broadcasts 
and  advise  the  Polish  secret  army. 

A  huge  Russian  army  was  Just  outside  War- 
saw when,  on  July  SO.  1944,  Station  Kos- 
ciusko lent  out  the  following  flash: 

"The  walls  of  Warsaw  are  shaking  with 
the  thunder  of  guns. 

"The  advancing  Soviet  annifs  approach  to 
the  suburb  of  Praga.  These  armies  Iving 
you  liberation. 

"The  Germans,  after  having  retreated  from 
Praga,  will  try  to  hold  in  Warsaw,  and  de- 
stroy everything.  Blalystok  was  plundered 
by  the  German  armies  In  6  days.  The  Ger- 
mans have  murdered  in  Blalystok  thousands 
of  omr  brethren.  We  have  to  do  everything 
in  order  to  make  the  recurrence  of  these 
events  tn  Warsaw  tanposalble. 

•T\3  arms,  Warsaw? 

•"The  entire  population  should  rally  to  the 
underground  army.    Attack  the  Germans. 

"Help  the  Red  army  units  in  their  cross- 
ing of  the  Vistula,  supply  them  with  all 
necessary  information  and  lead  them  to  the 
most  convenient  crossings. 

•The  million  population  of  the  capital 
should  turn  into  a  compact  army  striving 
to  destroy  the  German  Invader  and  liberate 
tte  city." 

The  single-minded  Poles  leapt  to  the  fight. 
They  were  abaolutely  sure  the  Russians  would 
crush  the  Germans  from  the  rear  If  they 
could  only  trip  them  up  from  the  frtrnt. 

In  Gen.  Bor  Kamarowski's  headquarters 
there  was  a  captain  of  the  Russian  InteUl- 
gence  who  had  Just  parachuted  in  with  short 
wave  to  tell  his  commanders  everything. 

So.  the  Poles  leapt! 

And  the  Russian  armies  sat  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  Vistula  River  at  that  suburb 
of  Praga.  Just  10  miles  from  the  heart  of 
Warsaw,  to  watch  while  the  German  wehr- 
macht  with  its  tanks  and  artillery  and  skilled 
Infantry  slaughtered  Pedes. 

Once  the  Poles  were  utterly  destroyed,  the 
Russians  marched  in.  I  will  tell  tomorrow 
why  all  this  happened  as  it  did. 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  of  a  scries 
of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  com- 
munism: 

OomnnoBM 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Our  master  minds  of  propaganda  should 
pound  home  to  Korea  in  every  way  they  can 
the  stcMry  of  Poland,  regardkes  of  embarrass- 
ments. 

Ftor  Poland  was  the  greUt  test  ease  of  com- 
munism's intentloiis  m  World  Wkr  n  began 
to  subside. 

And  no  matter  trtiat  Idea  It  Is  that  has 
^««»Hvrt  the  North  Koreans  to  light  so  well. 


It  cant  be  that  tb«y  want  to 
Poland. 

To  tell  the  tnitb  about 
wm  be  to  remind  tb«m  ttat 
Ing  Its  planes  ami 
down  to  Korea  with  a 
that  does  not  tadutfe  the 


porpoee  of 


Its  own 
of  any 


And  that  Is  extreme  hnpnrUiit.  tn  apMe 
of  the  embarrassBMnt  eodi  truth  larrttaMy 
must  caoBs  la  Wwthlngton.  Bsr  the  truth 
shows  Mr.  RooMvtit  to  have  been.  pottUig  It 
most  charttaUy.  foolish. 

And  it  does  nothing  better  (Or  Mr.  Itiuaan. 
either. 

I  have  already  told  la  this  spaee  how  Stalla 
and  Hitler  leaned  together  upon  Poland, 
reganllcss  of  their  flghtlag  so  flsrotfy  on 
other  lasoaa. 

Each,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  wanted  the 
war  to  guarantee  that  there  would  be  not 
one  spark  of  national  life  left  in  Poland. 

Thus,  the  enemlee  were  hunting  com- 
panlona  in  killing  off  Poles  who  might  one 
day  be  capable  of  constructing  a  govern- 
ment or  a  tradition  of  tndependenee.  They 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Fourth  Partition 
of  Poland  would  be  final. 

As  one  episode  In  that,  the  miMlens  di- 
rected the  Polish  undergroimd  army  of 
Warsaw  to  rise  up  against  the  Oermans  at  a 
strategic  moment.  In  1M4.  Then  when  the 
Poles  were  out  in  the  open  the  Buestaas  sat 
stiU  and  let  the  skilled  snd  organised  Ger- 
man amy  cut  the  pttlful  Polish  aaatevrs 
to  plecea. 

It  was  as  oold-Mooded  and  deHberate  a 
maneuver  as  any  in  all  history.  And  it  was 
Just  as  effective  as  any  German  gas  chamber 
ever  used. 

Kow  for  the  crowning  Installment,  I  must 
tell  how  the  Buaslai^.  having  let  the  Poles 
destroy  the  nucleus  of  any  army  tbey  might 
hope  to  develop,  next  moved  to  deMaroy  any 
prospective  civU  govemxaent. 

Poland,  as  an  organised  nattoc.  was  burst 
like  a  paper  bag  when  Hitler  Invaded  fmn 
the  west  on  September  1,  1830,  and  Stalin 
frc»n  the  east  17  days  lat«r. 

Soon  thereafter,  HlUer^  foreign  minister. 
Ribbentrop,  and  Stalin's  Molotov  broadcsat 
together  in  theee  exulting  words  and  I  qoota 
Molotov: 

•THIS  ugly  offspring  of  Versailles  Is  de- 
stroyed, never  to  rise  again." 

That  was  In  1939.  But  tt  reflected  little 
imderstanding  of  the  Poles'  rtnbbom  wlU  to 
live.  For  a  fugitive  government  set  up  In 
London  and  kept  contact  vrith  th«  people  tn 
spite  of  alL 

Occupied  Poland  had  an  undergrownd  dvll 
government  just  as  it  had  that  underground 
army  mentioned  above.  This  government 
even  Issued  and  actually  sold  bonds  against 
Its  day  <A  pubUc  reappearance. 

It  was  the  govemmmit  the  people  of  Poland 
followed. 

But  then,  as  Russia's  armies  of  19M  and 
1945  spresd  westirard  again  to  Bertln  and 
beyond,  the  recognised  govsmmant  of  Poland 
was  wiped  out. 

The  wiping  out  has  been  told  tn  fail  and 
oOclal  detail  by  Poles.  Americana,  wd  Brit- 
ish who  were  preaent  as  the  dirty  work  waa 
done  at  the  conferences  of  Yalta  and  Tehran. 

In  its  plsce.  Stalin  substituted  what  ha 
called  a  provisional  government  fnrmed  at 
Lublin,  an  ancient  Poliah  dty,  and  this  Lnb- 
lln  committee  step  by  bloody  step  has  since 
made  Poland  submit  to  Moscow. 

Our  master  minds  should  opoa  up  the  se- 
cret archives  of  1944-45  and  teU  how.  for  tn- 
stanee.  a  deputation  of  PoUeh  Oovamaaent 
oOeials  fran  London  wars  brooghft  to  Bua- 
alan-occupled  Poland  In  a  Brttiah  plana  to 
aaset  with  LnbUnltas. 

Then  tM  how  they  ware  loaded  Into 
tracks,  to  vanish  and  never  ba  flam  agalB. 

Oar  master  minds  sboidd  ttfl  what  they 
know  about  the  members  of  the  LBhtta  eoaB- 
mittee — how    many    of   them    wera    ttally 
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Poies.  how  m«nT  wer»  not,  hew  mAcr  of 
them  had  never  put  f*x>t  in  Potioul  lor  » 
decade  until  sent   bj  Moscow. 

This  was  the  trans  that  our  Oovemment 
ultinuitelT  accep-.ed  as  the  true  rulinc  force 
In  Poland,  and  which  thereafter  has  worked 
only  to  make  Poland  a  Russian  prvrir.ce 

Poland  IS  Just  one  of  the  miir.v  victims  of 
Russian  policy,  but  U  Is  an  ex.^mple  suflJcient 
to  deixK>nstrate  all  the  others.  I  hare  used 
it  because  the  eridence  of  Russia's  purpose 
Is  unmistakable,  and  for  that  matter  was 
well  known  ir  Washlr.gton  at  the  tim?. 

If  nothlnic  else  had  done  so.  the  case  of 
Poland  told  Mr.  Rocxserelt  and  Mr  Truman 
a«ter  him.  the  nature  v,(  ccmmuiusm  in  world 
affairs. 

Why  did  they  refuse  to  accept  It?  Why  did 
Mr.  Truman  sav  "I  Uke  old  Joe  Stalinr* 
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H^  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  XFW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  communism  by  Frank  C. 
Waldrop: 

CoMirmnsM 
(By  Prank  C  Waldrop) 

Why  does  the  Voice  of  America  fear  to 
broadcast  the  facte  It  knows  concerning  the 
ln!amous   Katyn   maosacre^ 

It  has  given  orders  to  its  Polish  expert, 
Josef  Caapskl.  specifically  not  to  mention  the 
Katyn  case,  even  though  that  one  has  special 
r  eaning  to  Americans  who  have  recently 
seen  pictures  of  United  States  soldiers  shot 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

This  order,  therefore,  closes  the  mouth  of 
one  who  knows  the  facta.  For  Czapski,  in 
World  War  n.  was  sent  to  Moscow  by  the 
Polish  Government  In  exile,  to  bunt  for  the 
10.00")  to  18.000  Polisli  Army  ofQcers  who  had 
disappeared  into  Russia  never  to  reappear. 

The  Katyn  massacre  title  to  the  story 
of  these  mlsaing  officers  comes  about  thus: 

As  Germany  crashed  into  Poland  from  one 
aide  in  September  1939.  and  Russia  from  the 
other,  thousands  of  Poles  were  invited  by 
Russia  to  hide  behind  the  Soviet  borders. 

Long  and  difficult  negotiations  were  neces- 
sary to  get  any  of  them_out.  afterwards. 
And  the  officers  above-mentioned  disappeared 
without  trace. 

Then,  in  1943.  the  Germans  broadcast  to 
the  world  that  in  the  Katyn  forest  they  had 
discovered  mass  graves,  all  grown  over  with 
trees,  in  which  the  missing  Poles  were  found. 

The  Germans  said  the  Russians  had  done 
the  massacre.  The  Russians  blamed  the 
Germans.  And  what  did  the  evidence  say? 
I  print  below  some  from  the  CoNcaE58iON.\L 
RECoao  that  speaks  for  Itself: 

Concuss  or  thx  Uwttkd  States. 

HorsT  or  RcpmxscirrAnvc*, 
Washington,  D.  C.  October  6.  1949. 
Thz  Drsitrros.  Mjutakt  IirnuJCKifCK. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ♦ 

GEiTTLascur :  Some  time  ago  I  Inserted  an 
article  in  the  Concbissionai.  Rzcobo  regard- 
ing the  mtirder  of  several  thousand  Pollstt 
aOcers.  probably  by  the  Russians. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
oertAin  British  and  American  ofBcers  were 
t^en  to  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  these 
ifen  while  such  officers  were  prisoners  of  the 
Oermana. 


It  ha*  been  rumored  thst  at  least  two  cf 
the  American  oOcers  were  Lt  Col  John  Van 
Vllet.  Jr..  now  statu  ned  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash  . 
and  a  Captam  Stewart,  otherwise  un- 
identtfled. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  committee  will 
bf  formed  to  investigate  this  matter  offl- 
cial'.y.  and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
Inquure  whether  or  not  the  above-named  offi- 
cers have  made  a  report  on  this  matter  and. 
if  »o.  whether  such  report  is  available.  If 
so.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  same. 

Thanking  you  in  advance.  1  am,  very  sin- 
cerely yours. 

GxoaCE   A.   DONDEBO. 

Member  of  Congress. 

D£PvETMi3>rr  or  the  Armt. 
GcNER.\L  Stut,  UNnro  States  Armt, 

Wnshmgxon.  D.  C  .  October  19,  1949. 
Hon.  George  A   Dondeso. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dondero:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  October  6.  1949.  In  which  you 
request  information  on  a  report  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  The  Intelligence  Division  has  re- 
rerently  acquired  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  partially  based  on  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Van  Vliefs  observations  of  the  German 
exhumation  of  the  Polish  graves  at  Katyn 
in  1943.  The  report  is  classified,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  released  at  this  time. 

In  the  event  this  report  is  declassified,  it 
wUl  be  a  pleasure  to  furnish  you  a  copy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  LxRot  Irwin, 
Major    General.    GSC,    Director    of 
Intelligence. 

Now,  if  the  Germans  were  guilty,  nobody 
would  have  ordered  the  evidence  classified, 
and  thereby  sealed  off  from  public  knowl- 
edge 

Instead,  the  criminals  would  have  been 
denounced  from  the  housetops.  Ion?  ago. 

Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  United  States 
Ambas-sador  to  Poland,  has  formed  up  an  or- 
ganization called  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn  Massacre, 
Inc  .  to  pursue  the  disclosure  of  known  facts 
in  the  case. 

This  committee  has  Just  had  the  clan-.ps 
put  on  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  says  that  its  purpose  of  investigating 
one  of  the  great  murder  mysteries  in  world 
history  is  not  tax  exempt  in  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  that  lets  so  many  such  projects 
get  by. 

And  the  Voice  of  America  directs  Czapski. 
who  knows  the  story  of  Katyn  inside  out,  to 
keep  silent  on  it. 

Why?  It  would  seem  that  If  any  episode 
in  all  the  bloody  book  of  communism  illus- 
trates the  Soviet  technique  of  deception  and 
death,  the  Katyn  massacre  does. 

It  should  be  instructive  to  Koreans,  North 
and  South. 

Why  the  htish-hush? 

Answer:  To  tell  the  story  of  Katyn  would 
not  only  show  up  Russia,  but  also  would  em- 
barrass the  record  of  the  State  Department, 
which  couldn't  believe  the  facts  when  it 
heard  them.  In  1943. 
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or 
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OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  followlnK  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  on  com- 
munism: 

COMMtTNISM 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 
Now  we  turn  again  from  communism  In 
the  general  world  to  communism  In  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  final  chap- 
ter of  this  long  story  In  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  show  how  Stalin's  motives  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  were  plain  and  unmis- 
takable. 

The  purpose  of  all  the  evidence  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  Justice  of  accusations  that  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations  have 
never  met  the  Issue  of  communism  squarely. 
The  state  of  things  In  Korea,  of  course. 
may  be  taken  by  some  as  evidence  enough. 
But  the  state  of  things  in  Korea  is  better 
evaluated  when  you  have  before  you  details 
of  the  past  state  of  things  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  including  Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

Lets  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States  of  Anierlca  back  in  1935.  when 
United  States  soldiers  now  in  Korea  were, 
for  the  most  part,  knee-pants  children. 

Here  Is  something  as  of  February  24.  1935, 
from  one  Prof.  Frederick  L.  Schuman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

"The  people  have  lost  faith  In  the  liberal- 
ism of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Adams, 
and  now  demand  economic  security  regard- 
less of  what  may  happen  to  the  capitalistic 
system  or  religion. 

"On  the  face  of  It.  communism  seems  the 
antithesis  of  liberalism.  This  appearance  Ls 
false.  The  antithesis  is  unreal.  The  point 
conceivably  may  be  reached  where  liberalism 
will  be  perpetuated  by  communism. 

"Communism  Is  the  product  of  liberalism, 
and  liberalism's  Ideals  are  Inherent  In  com- 
munism. 

"Once  the  present  Russian  leaders  are  sure 
cf  their  foundation  It  Is  their  intention  to 
abolish  the  dictatorship  and  restore  democ- 
racy. The  repudiation  of  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia is  only  temporary  and  tactical.  It  is  a 
means  of  an  end. 

"The  temporary  suppression  of  free  press 
and  free  speech  has  been  necessary  In  order 
to  Insure  the  defeat  of  class  enemies. 

"The  Communist  leaders  are  not  forgetting 
their  ideals  of  democracy.  The  Ideals  of  lib- 
eralism and  communism  are  identical." 

Now  that  Is  a  remarkable  statement,  worth 
ynur  reading  again.  Professor  Schuman  ad- 
mitted that  In  Russia,  as  of  1935.  there  was 
no  freedom  for  the  citizen.  But  he  said  It 
WM  Just  a  temporary  thing. 

Also,  he  said  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  people  were  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  freedom,  or  even  in  religion,  but 
only  In  what  he  called  "security  ' 

Yet  he  argued  that  communism,  which 
had  taken  away  freedom  as  the  price  of  se- 
curity promised,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  freedom  even  through  people  were 
no  longer  interested  In  freedom. 

Typical  tail  cha.sing  by  a  professor?  You 
msy  say  so.  but  It  was  Influential  on  the 
minds  of  policy  makers  In  our  Government. 
Those  of  us  who  were  in  Washington  in  1935 
well  know  and  can  testify  how  regularly  the 
New  Dealers  parroted: 

"The  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  liberal- 
ism of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Adams, 
and  now  demand  economic  security,  regard- 
less of  what  may  happen  to  the  capitalistic 
system  or  religion." 

During  WcHTld  War  n.  Professor  Schuman 
was  one  of  a  number  of  his  kind  that  I 
helped  chase  out  of  Important  public  offices 
In  Washington.  And  as  he  was  leaving  town, 
I  had  the  Impulse  to  ask  him  to  lunch. 

I  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do,  across 
the  table  from  one  he  well  knew  to  be  In- 
strumental in  his  departure  from  these  halls 
of  marble. 

I  can't  report  that  he  was  very  happy  about 
the  whole  thing,  even  though  he  accepted 
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lunch  and  ate  beartUy.  But  K  wm  s  wt- 
Isfactlon  to  see  that  at  least  be  knew  that 
one  citizen  tinderstood  htm.  very  well.  tn« 
deed. 

Fifteen  years  since  1S3S.  and  7  years  since 
Schuman  left  Washington  in  the  middle  of 
the  war  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Dn-Amerlcan  AxrtlTltles — how  arc 
things  in  Moscow? 

What  has  t)ecome  of  the  vaunted  Soviet 
liberalism?  Have  the  Communist  leaders  yet 
released  freedom  from  the  temporary  hand- 
cuffs?   Has  anything  changed? 

The  record  shows  that  freedom  In  Mos- 
cow and  everywhere  else  that  communism 
has  laid  on  Its  hand.  Is  behind  more  bars 
than  ever.  The  citizen  walks  in  even  greater 
danger  and  fear. 

And  what  of  security? 

Th.-it,  too.  remains  temporarily  out  of  com- 
mission. 

How  did  the  New  Dealers  find  it  to  thetr 
hearts  to  inflict  upon  the  American  people 
the  philosophy  of  government  neatly 
summed  up  by  Schuman? 

That  question — and  the  lack  of  an  an- 
swer— have  something  to  do  with  current 
events  in  Korea  and  all  over  the  world. 


Halt  Uabriaieil  ProiteenM 


the  hands  ct  Stalin  and  bis  mtbtoas  Com-* 
munlst  schemers  by  tbreatentng  tbs  soo* 
nomle  stability  of  the  Unltad  SUtes  In  an 
hour  of  mounting  erlsla. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PluiiK  B.  Pbiolx. 
PresUcHt,  Lynn  Cowneil  of  Labor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'     or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.t^SACHCSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  letter  sent  by  the  Ljrnn 

N  Council  of  Labor,  Lynn.  Mass.,  to  the 

,2^esident  cf  the  United  States: 

Ltmn  Cocwcn.  or  Labob, 

July  26,  19H>. 

HAXIT    S.   TlUMAW, 

President  of  the  United  SUt€S, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mk.  PKEsiDcirr:  The  Uassachusetts 
State  Labor  Department,  in  an  official  report 
Issued  July  25.  1950.  revealed  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  large  Massachusetts  cities  has 
made  its  biggest  increase  in  3  years  during 
the  last  month. 

The  department  reported  its  surrey  showed 
the  cofet  of  h'.-lug  went  up  2  percent  between 
nud-June  and  mid-July,  or  approximately 
the  period  since  the  unprovoked  act  of  Com- 
munist aggression  was  committed  in  Korea. 

According  to  the  report  "food  prices  alone 
climbed  4.2  percent,  biggest  jump  in  any  one 
month  since  July  1948.  Meat  price  went  up 
6  percent,  with  individual  Increases  ranging 
from  1.5  ijercent  for  lamb  to  16.3  percent  for 
pork  chops.  Prices  rose  12.6  percent  for  eggs, 
4.7  percent  for  pouliry,  3.7  percent  for  bev- 
erages." 

Ycu  are  doubtless  aware  that  this  sudden 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living,  especially  in 
food  prices,  is  widespread  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  40.000  organlxed 
workers  who  are  members  of  the  i2  local 
'  A.  F.  of  L..  CIO,  and  Independent  imions 
affiaated  with  the  Lynn  Council  of  Labor,  we 
earnestly  urge  that  you  take  immediate  steps 
to  as'i  the  Congress  for  authority  to  impose 
price  contn^  and  hlgh»  ekcess-proflts  taxes 
to  bring  to  a  hail  this  untiridled  profiteering. 
As  members  of  organized  labor,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  all  necessary  sacriflees  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  stniggle  to  pre- 
vent the  free  niitions  from  being  overpow- 
ered by  totalitarian  aggression  but  we  do  not 
feel  that  such  sacrlUces  should  be  made  for 
the  benefit  cf  profiteers  who  are  playing  into 


Other  taBportaat  ktWtotlmi  whlen  ham 
pasMd  both  the  Hooae  •nd  the  Senate 
and  is  DOW  in  final  eoadsittee  corfcr- 
enee  is  a  Soelal  Security  pnfrition  which 
win  add  about  lli»0.000  peopie  to  the 
total  number  oi  peraone  now  covered  by 
the  present  tew.  and  will  toerease  the 
^^-«— ^—  benefits  <rf  those  eligible  for  retirement 

by  nearly  100  percent. 
A  Report  to  tfce  Pcofrfe  of  BirimstoB  uA      toub  tows  ok  majob  bkub  **»  how  i  «»» 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  dreu- 
lated  during  each  sesskm  of  Congress 
a  questionnaire  asidng  for  your  views  on 
many  of  the  controversial  Issues  which 
have  faced  your  Oovemmait  during 
these  past  3  years.  Your  eooporatkm  In 
answering  these  questionnaires  has  be«i 
greatly  api»eciated;  your  views  as  ex- 
presed  in  them  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me  in  Tn^^fc^^g  impcrtant  leglwHitiive 
decisions.  Prom  the  samide  of  the  peo- 
ple I  polled  in  the  fourth  distrifCt,  the 
majority  of  you  voted  in  favor  of  the 
following  issues  which  came  up  for  » 
vote  k>efore  Congress: 

First.  Extension  of  Selective  Senrice. 

Second.  Continued  appropriation  for 
the  Marshal]  plan. 

Third.  Repeal  of  excise  taxea. 

R)urth.  FEPC  with  enf(»t:«nent 

Filth.  Extension  of  Social  Security. 

Slxtli.  A  low-income  housing  UlL 

Seventh.  Increased  t" *"*»""»"  wage. 

Ktghtfr   Extension  of  not  caotnL 

Cto  every  issue  Bjy  vote  In  the  Hooie 
of  Representatives  cdjocided  -miVtx  the 
wHl  of  the  majority  oi  my  constituents. 

WBUm  I  Have  OmODtKIB 

During  my  first  term  in  oAee.  I  haw 
not  introduced  any  unneoesaary  tegida- 
tion  or  any  dtqiticate  bills  merdy  for 
the  purpoee  of  padding  my  congrertonai 
record.  There  have  been.  neverthtdesK. 
several  instances  whore  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  legislation  which 
I  believed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Buiilng- 
ten  and  Mercer  Counties.  I  hav«  intio- 
dticed  the  following: 

First.  A  bill  which  cstabUshes  in  the 
Dq;]artment  of  Labor  a  L*bar  Kit^winn 
Service  t**"*^'**'  to  the  Eitmsinn  Qeivica 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  (The 
bill  has  been  discussed  by  committee 
and  is  ready  for  final  action.) 

Second.  A  bUl  wtiich  authorizes  the 
Postmaster  General  to  detail  employees 
to  postal  units  at  armed  aerviees  camps 
and  to  au^rize  allowances  not  exceed- 
ing $4  per  day  in  lieu  of  actual  ex- 
penses. ♦Passed,  Publk  Law  Ho.  K2. 
the  81st  Cong.) 

Third.  A  bill  wtieh  creates  and  as- 
signs duties  to  the  OBce  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  fixes 
the  personnel  strength  of  the  Marine 
corps  at  a  minimum  of  i  percent  of  ttiat 
of  the  other  armed  services.  Oils  to  in- 
chide  land  combat,  and  sriaHon  forces. 
(Pending.) 

R)urth.  A  bUl  whKh  authoriaes  tb» 
return  to  Mexico  the  Mexican  flags  cap- 
tured during  the  United  States-MexicaQ 
War.    (Passed  Senate  and  House.) 

Fifth.  A  biH  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  awards  of  annuity  undo:  the  CivH 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  1830.  as 
amended  in  the  case   of  Government 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  MKW  JXBSST 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBItTA'nVEB 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  highest  obligations  that  a  Congress- 
man owes  his  constituents  is  to  report 
directly  to  the  people  who  elected  him  to 
office.  What  follows  is  my  report  to  the 
people  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  Coun- 
ties on  my  first  term  in  office. 

WHAT    THI   nCHTT-rntsT    CCMOES8   HAS 
ACCOMPLISHO 

A  question  which  many  people  have 
asked  themselves  about  the  current 
world  crisis  is  "What  has  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  done  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  the  tide  of  communism?"  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  positive  legisla- 
tion Congress  has  enacted  in  its  first  and 
second  sessions.  The  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress has: 

First.  Authorized  continuance  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  extended  economic 
assistance  to  Marshall-plan  countries, 
Korea,  and  underdeveloped  countries  re- 
quiring technical  aid  as  part  of  point  4. 
Second.  Authorized  $60,000,000  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Korea  and  $10,500,- 
000  to  Chinese  Nationalists. 

Third.  Ratified  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Fourth.  Authorized  over  $1,000,000,000 
military  aid  for  North  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions, Korea,  Greece,  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
so  forth. 

Fifth.  Is  currently  considering  and 
wm  soon  pass  the  emergency  legislation 
which  President  Truman  called  for  in 
his  message  to  Congress  July  19, 1950. 

Other  important  legislation  passed  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  affecting  our 
international  relations  includes  passage 
of  a  liberal  Displaced  Pnrsons  bill,  restor- 
ation and  extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  and  extension  of  Selective 
Service  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  affairs,  the 
achievemmts  of  tlie  Eghty-flrst  Con- 
gress have  be«a  equally  as  positive.   Such 

leglslaticm  includes: 
First.  A  good-low-incwne  housing  and 

slum  clearance  bill. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  mlnlTnum 
wage  to  75  cents  per  hour. 

Third.  Extensicm  of  roit  c<mtr(ds. 

l'V>urth.  Creation  of  a  national  science 
foundation. 

Fifth.  Acceptance  of  24  major  re<»- 
ganization  plans — along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Hoover  Commicslan. 

Sixth.  Repeal  of  the  tax  cm  oleo- 
margarine. 
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officers  and  eia'ploj^es  convicted  ot  a 
felony.  (Pending — this  bill  vould  take 
care  of  s\jch  cases  as  J.  Parxiell  Thomas.  > 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  prohibit — with  enforce- 
ment—discrimination in  emplo]niient 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin.  «A  simiUr  bill  with  no 
enforcement  pronsion  passed  the 
House.  > 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  provide  that  com- 
pensation of  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  subject  to  State  tax  only 
in  the  State  where  he  is  domiciled,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Philadelphia  vrage 
tax^  'Pending  > 

E«hth.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrxul- 
tural  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  authoriar  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
available  grain  to  egg  producers  at  such 
prices  as  may  be  necessary  to  estaoUsh 
an  Suitable  egg-feed  ratio.    «Pendng  > 

Ninth.  A  resolution  encouraging  the 
study  of  foreign  lang\iages. 

I  have  also  introduced  several  private 
bills,  three  of  which  are  now  law. 

THE   UCOSO  or  TOTTB   COK(nUESSMAX 

Attendant:  To  date,  during  both  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  there  have  been  455 
roll  calls  in  the  House  of  Represtmta- 
tives.  Of  this  number.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent to  rote  on  all  but  10  relatively  minor 
issues.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  be 
on  the  Job  at  all  times. 
wHsas  Toxr  Aire  i  stand  oir  othxx  issrzs 

Since  this  Is  a  svimmary  report  made 
brief  for  your  convenience,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  include  the  tabulated  re- 
sults for  all  of  the  Issues  on  which  you 
voted  in  the  two  questionnaires.  At 
your  request,  howevw.  I  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  send  you  the  cc»nplete  returns. 
PurthermtMe.  if  you  would  like  my  .stand 
on  other  major  issues  facing  the  country 
today,  or  if  you  wish  to  be  included 
among  the  recipients  of  the  que;;tion- 
naires  I  h(4>e  to  send  out  during  the 
Eighty-secoiMl  Congress,  please  drop  me 
a  penny  postcard  so  I  can  have  your 
name  and  address. 

I  want  you.  the  people  of  Burlington 
aitd  Mercer  Counties,  to  know  that  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve 
you  during  my  first  term  in  office. 


TW  Mab  Street  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

1K)N.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELI 

or  nxiMos 

XM  THS  HOC8B  OP  RKPRESZNTATXVCS 

Tuesday.  Julw  li,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELI^  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
very  timely  and  Interesting  editorial 
which  appeared  last  week  in  the  Nash- 
ville Journal  in  my  district  at  Nashville, 
HI. 

This  editorial  very  cogently  and  Intel' 
ligoiUy  points  out  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
sample  ot  ttK  thinking  of  the  people  in 
the  smaller  tcwns  and  rural  sections  of 
the  Nation  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems fadng  ua  in  these  chaotic  times. 
The  editorial  foUovs: 


Thk  Main  Stejut  Vikw— Thoughts   in 
Passuno 

It  mis  left  for  Governor  Dewey,  In  otir 
opinion,  tj  mnke  the  most  IntelUgpnt  re- 
mu-k  of  the  week:  "It  must  now  be  clear  to 
all  that  Communist  Imperialism  doos  not 
intend  to  stop  with  Korea.  But  we  find  In 
this  country  politics  as  usual,  busli.ess  as 
usual,  and  strikes  as  usual  " 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  be  critical,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  attitude  of  W.ishlns;ton  Is 
much  too  complacent  or  els?  the  news  re- 
porters at  the  front  sve  exaggerating  to  make 
better  copy  and  we  dout  t)elleve  that  to  be 
the  truth. 

What  has  happened  Is  done  and  there  Is 
no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk  so  to  speak, 
but  we  Co  wish  the  administration  from  the 
President  on  down  would  quid  kidding  and 
let  s  admit  that  the  situation  Isn't  good. 

Mr.  Truman  said  only  last  Friday  that  the 
Korean  Reds  wll.  be  driven  back,  which  of 
course  Is  true,  but  Mr.  Truman's  main  reason 
for  the  statement  seemed  to  lie  the  fact  that 
we've  never  been  licked  yet  and  It  wont  hap- 
pen this  time.  That's  a  nice  patriotic 
thought  but  It  doesn't  make  much  sense 
from  a  practical  standpoint 

Too  much  such  statements  had  been  made 
by  high  officials  before  this  thing  ever  broke. 
Not  too  long  ago.  the  President  In  a  public 
speech  said  that  war  was  farther  away  than 
at  any  time  since  the  last  one  and  the  future 
looked  rosy.  These  remarks  are  not  Intend- 
ed to  badger  Mr.  Tnamaa.  The  poor  guy 
has  a  job  that  none  of  us  would  want,  cer- 
tainly In  these  times,  and  we  think  every 
one  should  give  him  as  much  moral  support 
Ks  they  honestly  can  but  for  gosh  sakes  let's 
get  out  of  this  dream  world  we  have  been 
living  In  and  face  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  while  we  live  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  more  to 
eat,  make  more  automobiles,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  Ice  bcxes,  we  were  still  unpre- 
pared for  this  police  action  now  going  on, 
and  It  seems  now  as  we  look  back  that  prac- 
tically everybody  realized  the  fact  except 
these  that  should  have  known  the  most.  It's 
easy  to  second  guess,  and  hindsight  Is  always 
better  than  foresight,  but  I  can't  pass  up 
a  remark  made  by  one  Mr.  Louis  Johnson, 
head  of  the  Important  Department  of  De- 
fense only  a  few  months  ago.  For  months 
the  better- Informed  columnists,  the  real 
military  brains,  and  even  insignificant  coun- 
try editors  like  ourself  have  been  shouting 
preparedness  and  urging  that  If  billions  had 
to  be  spent  In  Washington  that  they  be  spent 
for  preparedness  Instead  of  being  thrown 
away  on  domestic  boondoggles.  Some  of  the 
criticism  from  the  bigger  columnists  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  cutbacks  in  the  defense  depart- 
ments finally  got  tmder  his  skin  and  one 
day  In  the  heat  of  a  press  conference,  he 
blurted  out:  "If  the  Russians  attack  at  4 
o'clock,  well  be  ready  at  5" 

Instead  of  bel:ig  ready,  a  small  token  force 
of  brave  Americans  have  had  to  fight  with 
thetr  backs  to  the  wall;  to  be  mowed  down 
because  they  didn't  have  the  ammunition 
with  which  to  fight  back:  to  face  superior 
Treapons  In  the  form  of  heavier  tanks  and 
without  the  proper  fire  power  with  which 
to  stop  these  tanks.  In  the  meantime,  ma- 
rine reinforcements  sat  alerted  on  the  we*fN^ 
coast  for  10  days  awaiting  shipping.  So  reads 
the  record,  and  It  was  long  after  5  o'clock. 

The  aad  commentary  la,  of  course,  the  loss 
of  life  as  the  result.  It  seems  that  the  United 
States  in  the  beginning  of  Its  wars  Invariably 
starts  behind  the  eight-ball.  We  suppose 
that  this  la  due  to  our  age-old  policy  of 
always  waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  start 
K^methlnj.  However,  It  coats  lives  at  the 
■tart  Just  M  Pearl  Harbor  did  when  we  got 
caught  with  our  pants  down  there. 

Th«  Cnltsd  State*  today  Is  p&ylng  the  prlc* 
of  unpreparedDCss  In  American  lives  and 
prestige  and  what  might  have  been  a  short 
loespenslve  wmr  in  Korea  has  now  developed 


Into  a  long  costly  war,  because  we  weie  not 
able  to  deliver  a  knock-out  punch  l.i  the 
first  round.  Now  lets  get  down  to  caais  and 
forget  politics  and  business  as  usual 

Another  theory  that  has  been  exploded 
in  the  fighting  to  date  is  that  the  shwtlng 
when  It  came  would  be  the  klck-ofl  of  a 
piish-button  war.  The  admirals  and  t  \e  Air 
Force  fought  that  one  out  some  moot  is  ago 
and  the  Air  Force,  with  the  backing  it  Mr. 
Johnson,  won.  But  Instead  of  slitln;}  at  a 
desk  and  pushing  a  button  for  an  i.tomlc 
bomb  or  a  "man  from  Mars  "  rocket,  the  war 
to  date  has  been  fought  in  the  mud  and  filth 
of  mother  earth  by  the  good  old  Infant  y  Jtist 
as  it  has  been  in  all  wars  to  date. 

While  Its  ghastly  to  think  of  the  S!  crlfice 
of  lives  in  these  early  stages,  perhapt  It's  a 
lesson  that  Washington  may  heed.  Nine 
years  ago,  the  people  of  this  cotintr;  were 
not  mentally  ready  for  war.  Disastei  came 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  while  It  was  t;hastly 
too,  the  very  suddenness  of  the  blow  prob- 
ably did  more  to  unite  a  confused  peo]  )le  and 
stiffen  thdr  backbones  for  total  wa-  than 
any  other  one  thing.  Today  we  thl  ik  the 
people  are  more  cognizant  of  the  sit  uation 
than  Washington  itself  seems  to  be.  In  any 
event,  maybe  Korea  will  serve  the  sanie  pur- 
pose as  Pearl  Harbor,  at  least  from  a  riilUary 
standpoint.  If  It  does  that  In  the  next  60 
or  90  days,  we  will  be  lucky 

This  thing  Is  much  more  serious  th»  n  most 
people  will  admit,  and  the  sooner  w?  make 
up  our  collective  minds  that  It's  goln?  to  be 
a  long,  hard,  and  costly  struggle,  tht  better 
off  we'll  be  In  the  long  run.  Only  a  miracle. 
In  my  opinion,  will  prevent  a  con:lnulng 
series  of  conflagrations  which  cou  d  well 
keep  the  world  aflame  for  the  next  5  or  10 
years. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  slow  awi  kenlng 
on  many  fronts,  such  Is  apparently  :iot  the 
case  among  war  profiteers.  At  the  s(  und  of 
the  first  gun  prices  Jumped.  Paper  h  is  gone 
up  all  along  the  line,  as  much  as  20  )ercent 
In  some  grades.  Practically  every  c  der  of 
raw  material  In  the  shop  shows  a  sudden 
and  not  Inconsiderable  price  Increase  since 
the  last  one.  The  general  cost  of  Uv  ng  has 
followed  suit.  There  are  obviously  s)me  all 
over  the  country  who  are  out  to  ge'  theirs 
while  the  getting  Is  good. 

The  public,  too,  is  not  to  be  excused  for 
Its  sudden  run  on  hard-to-get  Itemi.  The 
quickest  way  In  the  world  to  upset  t  le  gen- 
eral economy  and  shoot  prices  real.y  sky- 
ward Is  to  hoard.  There  are,  of  course, 
always  selfish  people  In  the  world,  and  war 
brings  out  that  trait  mighty  quick!;  .  You 
can't  control  human  nature,  and  f  )r  that 
reason  we  don't  think  that  the  adm  nlstr^- 
tlon  should  hesitate  any  longer  In  jutting 
the  country  on  a  war  basis  as  far  is  con- 
trols are  concerned.  We've  got  to  ha  'e  wage 
and  price  ceilings  to  protect  the  llttl"  fellow 
in  business:  and  If  the  people  the  nselves 
Insist  on  being  greedy,  we've  got  io  have 
rationing  along  with  price  control. 

When  a  local  grocery  store  tries  to  buy 
home-grown  tomatoes  for  10  cents  a  pound 
and  then  offers  them  to  the  public  for  40 
cents,  you  can  be  sure  that  It's  tme  to 
crack  down. 


Welfare  State  Plan  Assailed  by  R  chbers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK  8 
or 

HON.  ANGIERL  GOODWIN 

or  M.\ssACHrsrrTs 

W  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr  GOODWIN.    Mr  Speaker,  the  In- 
evitable transition  from  a  welfa:e  state 
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to  totaUtarianlsra  Is  so  logically  traced 
by  Donald  R.  Rlchberg  as  reported  In 
the  Washington  T!xnes<Herald  of  July 

25  that  I  Include  the  article  herewith 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 
WcLrAEx  Statz  Plam  Assailxx)  bt  ExcHnsa 

Cambkidcz,  Maai..  July  34 — The  welfare 
state  wan  assailed  in  its  spiritual  birthplaa;. 
Harvard  University,  by  Donald  R.  Rlchberf;. 
Washington  attorney.  Be  said  it  is  leadlnf 
to  the  police  state. 

At  a  conference  on  the  welfsre  state,  spon- 
sored by  the  university  which  sent  thou- 
sands of  young  men  to  Washington  to  fash- 
Ion  and  guide  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal, 
Rlchberg  declared  that  private  asscciations. 
including  labor  unions,  cannot  stirrlve  in 
the  welfare  state. 


"It  became  evident  that  the  welfare  stats 
must  become  eventtuJly  a  state  of  national 
socialism,  or  else  engulf  us  In  the  most 
calamitous  depression  of  our  history,'*  IM 
said. 

"It  is  no  defense  of  national  socialism  to 
assert  that  a  complete  socialization  of  our 
political  economy  might  at  least  make  it 
financially  possible  to  maintain  an  orderly 
society  under  rigid  control  of  a  nattonal 
police." 

To  make  it  plain  why  a  welfare  state  must 
become  totalitarian,  Ricbbarg  analysed  its 
fiscal  problems  as  follows: 

1.  The  national  income  has  been  Inflated 
in  dollars  to  two  and  one-half  times  what  it 
was  20  3rearB  ago  by  dollar  devaluation  and 
borrowing  of  over  •aOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

a.  Taxes  and  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  increased  from  tSl.SO  per  capita  in 
1920  to  taes.aa  per  capita  in  1048. 

3.  The  National  Oovcmment  is  spending 
twenty-five  billions  a  year  for  general  wel- 
fare at  home  and  for  other  people  abroad  in 
addition  to  national  defense  and  debt  ex- 
penditures. 

FOSTT  nacKTt  nr  taxes 

4.  President  Truman's  program  for  a  wel- 
fare state  would  add  another  twenty-five  bil- 
lions to  annual  expenditures,  at  an  annual 
Increase  in  taxes  cf  $166  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America. 

5  Adding  Sute  and  local  taxes,  the  an- 
nu.iJ  tax  obligation  of  the  American  people 
wotild  be  more  than  40  cenU  out  of  every 
earned  dollar. 

8.  Major  part  of  all  taxes  mtist  be  paid 
by  persons  of  small  and  moderate  Incomes. 
It  is  an  Illusion  fostered  by  liberal  spenders 
that  Uxes  are  largely  paid  by  the  rich. 

7.  As  voters  become  exasperated  by  in- 
creased direct  taxaUon,  political  spenders 
resort  to  indirect  taxes.  Indurect  taxes  paid 
by  the  average  family  today  exceed  S700  a 
year  and  when  direct  taxes  are  added.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  average  wage  earner's  fam- 
ily is  paying  over  11.000  a  year  for  "the  sup- 
port of  an  infant  welfare  state  that  has  Just 
begun  to  bite." 


DcfliocraU  ani  IsaUtmnsa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  HALLEa 

or  nvauKA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  KBPRESENTATIVM 

Tuesday.  Aafwst  1.  1$59 

Mr.  HAIJuBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undet 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric« 
osa.  I  todtide  the  following  edltoriml  from 
the  July  29.  1950.  Issue  of  the  iDdtan- 
apolis  Star: 


AMV  IsaSA- 

According  to  the  Demoeratie  Oongiesslonrt 
Campaign  Committee,  the  Dnaocrats  an 
going  to  campaign  against  "isolationists" 
this  falL  Wlxm  are  they  going  to  campaign 
against — ^Henry  Wallace,  tlie  Cotnmnnlsts,  or 
President  TVonum? 

If  Democrats  expect  to  campaign  against 
Republicans  for  tbelr  "lat^tlonism"  In  the 
Far  East,  and  Korea  In  partlctilar,  tljey  wUl 
be  grabbing  a  bear  by  the  tall.  The  strategy 
is  to  blame  Republicans  for  voting  agaixast 
Korean  aid  lazt  Jantnry  and  to  say  that, 
therefore.  Republicans  are  responsible  for 
the  Korean  debacle. 

But  let's  look  at  the  record.  Bepablicans 
fought  against  the  Korean -aid  bill  in  Janu- 
ary becatise  it  was  an  economic- aid  bill  and 
not  a  mllttary-ald  bill.  Do  the  Democrats 
want  to  claim  that  the  South  Koreans  could 
have  defeated  the  North  Korean  tanks  with 
fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  bales  of  cotton, 
and  Cokes? 

RepubllcaiM  joined  Democrats  last  fall  In 
passing  a  Korean  aid  bUI  with  tl0.500,0CO 
earmarked  presumably,  for  arms.  guns,  and 
tanks.  Bm  the  Truman  administration  by 
the  time  the  attack  occurred  had  spent  only 
•200.  as  recorded  in  testimony,  of  this  fund. 
State  Department  officials  now  say  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  TTnlted  States 
to  keep  South  Korea  unarmed,  unable  to 
defend  Itself,  weak  and  vulnerable  to  atta^. 
While  Republicans  who  voted  for  Kwean  aid 
last  faU  thought  they  were  voting  to  arm 
South  Korea,  the  Democratic  administration 
was  refusing  to  send  a  single  tank  or  gun  or 
plane  to  Soutii  Korea. 

"Who  was  isolatlonlsft  In  Korea?  ICr.  Tru- 
man. Senator  Connally,  Secrf^tary  of  State 
Acheron.  All  of  them  said  Korea  was  In- 
defensible. 

Who  was  isolationist  In  Formosa,  now 
guarded  by  American  ships  and  planes?  Mr. 
Truman  said  he  would  give  neither  economic 
nor  military  aid  to  Formosa  last  January. 
Republican  Senator  Tarr  demand>Nl  that  the 
United  States  Navy  protect  Formoia  last  Jan- 
uary.   So  did  Herbert  Hoover. 

Who  was  isolationist  In  China?  President 
Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Aciieson,  and 
most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  cf  Congress. 
While  Republicans  for  the  past  5  years  have 
been  pleading  for  an  antl-Communlst  policy 
in  China,  the  administration's  Isolatkmist 
do-nothing  policy  was  to  let  the  dust  settle. 

Democrats  cannot  even  accuse  Republi- 
cans of  isolationism  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
GCP  Eightieth  Congress  that  passed  the 
Ma.-^hall  plan  and  the  Oreek-Ttrk  aid  bHL 
GOP  majorities  approved  the  At  antic  Pm^ 
The  records  show  that  ttte  GOP  leadm 
wanted  a  conststent  policy  of  f  nticommu- 
nlsm  all  over  the  world.  The  Di-moerat  ad- 
ministration wanted  such  a  policy  only  in 
Europe.  *an  Asia,"  said  the  administration, 
•the  Truman  doctrine  Is  dead." 

A  good  campaign  can  be  made  against  Iso- 
lationism this  faU — by  the  RepulHlcan  Party 
against  Democratic  Isolationism  in  the  Far 
East.    We  bope  that  campaign  is  made. 


in  wtaf^  the  editor  stms  np  the  whole 
sttoatfon  in  a  sidetxlid  way: 


x^bVs  Bavb 


Taxis  am  Avom 


Lefs  Have  the  Taxes  •mi  knii  CMirab 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOIffTE 

or  IOWA 
DC  TBE  BOOBB  OP  BVCBBBflTAlTVlB 

TmaOav,  Auvust  1. 19M 

Mr.  LiKXAIFTB.  Mr.  Spei^cr.  vader 
iMve  to  extend  my  remaps  I  desire  to 
Indode  an  edttotial  on  tha  Mdijeet  cf 
taxes  and  eontnriB  as  it  appeared  hi  XtM 
Des  MQtnes  Brenisf  TtflMmc  of  July  36. 


When  we  began  our  armament  parogram  for 
World  War  n  tbe  Amerleaa  ceonsmy  «as 
IdUng  along  at  dcpresakm  speed.  W«  bad 
lots  of  slack  in  employafenft.  lAmeM.  la  Mm 
beavy-goods  Indtistxtes.  slack  In  Xbm  vac  ot 
transpartatlon  aqtUpmoit. 

W«  wtn  able  to  add  a  aaajor  military  pro> 
doetioo  pvogram  to  our  clriliaa  acanoosy 
and  take  several  mlHlons  of  otir  most  pra- 
duc^ve  workcn  for  tbe  annad  scrrteea.  tben- 
fore,  and  still  snlEer  no  loas  d  output  a< 
civilian  goods. 

In  fact,  we  ware  abla  to  iBcreaae  prodne- 
tkm  and  eonsumptlon  of  etrUlaa  fooda  at 
tbe  sama  time  w«  vara  baUding  a  vast 
machine. 
Ibis  tima  it's  different. 
lUs  ttoM  rreo  Ifr.  Truman's  "Umltad 
TrtHaatton."  coatbsg  cmly  S10.000jOOQjOaO  mora 
a  year,  will  bava  to  Iw  aqueeaed  out  e(  an 
economy  going  full  blast. 

It  will  have  to  come  out  of  an  industrial 
plant  which  waa  making  vtrtoally  complete 
use  of  capital  resources  and  manpoww  before 
the  Korean  war  teofce  out. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  tbe  military  ex- 
pansion program  is  going  to  hurt. 

It  U  golBg  to  mean  redoetloaa  la  ou^nit 
of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  and  otlier  dur- 
able constuaer  goods  very  soon.  It  will  mean 
severe  cuttacks  in  boualng  aad  okh«»  dvUiaa 
building  projects. 
There  is  no  choice  in  ttds  matte. 
Once  we  bava  dadded  to  uaa  a  lai^  pso- 
portlon  of  our  latiductlve  rcaouroea  for  war. 
then  we  have  necesaarlly  decided  to  *do  with- 
out" certain  peacetime  goods. 

This  Is  the  way  we  pay  for  a  war  in  ma- 
terial terms— by  sacrificing  our  ctvOlan 
standards  of  UvtBg. 

Since  we  went  into  tbe  last  war  wltb  much 
Idle  plant  and  manpower,  tbeaa  aaerlfleaa 
aeooMd  aaaU.  Tbe  pincb  waa  raaUy  Mt 
only  In  a  few  hotnebold  gooda.  We  bad  mora 
of  moat  things  than  we  bad  bad  during  tba 
depression  years. 

But  altlu>ugh  tliere  Is  no  alternattva  to  tba 
way  we  must  pay  lor  a  iteavy  armawent 
program  in  temu  of  real  goods,  tbere  la  a 
wide  choice  in  bow  w«  vokom^  tba  book- 
keeping. 

One  way  is  for  tbe  Oovemmant  to  print 
more  motwy  and  simply  bid  up  armamenta 
against  the  civilian  economy.  This  ddvaa 
pricaa  blgtaer.  and  tbe  coat  la  borne  by  tbe 
pec^e  in  tbe  proportion  that  tbey  spend 
their  Incomes  for  necessities.  That  is.  tbe 
tree  price  system  bec<»aea  the  arbiter.  Pagiia 
with  the  lowest  iccconea  and  tba  more  fflted 
incomes  stiffs  most. 

Anrtth^r  vay  Is  foT  thc  Government  to 
slap  tight  eontzols  on  tbe  uaa  ol  materials, 
the  tnvastment  ot  capital,  the  emplosment 
of  manpower,  and  tbe  consumption  of  goods 
and  servicaa.  This  holds  prloea  in  cbecic 
and  »»««»ntfciTt«  rou^y  the  same  dlstrltn- 
tkm  at  goods  as  before.  ^^ 

A  tblrd  way  is  to  sipboa  off  purcbaatng 
power  ot  tba  paella  by  income  tazaa.  baaed 
an  ability  to  pay.  Tlila  redaoes  tba  dviUan 
4f«n^»Mt  for  goods  to  allow  room  for  tba 
n«v  4fTn«.nrfK  oC  Govamment.  It  aQpvs 
tbe  tiaa  market  to  function  about  aa  before. 
In  tba  last  war  we  used  a  combtnatlaa  cf 
•11  three  methods.  But  we  placed  beavlast 
telianea  upon  direct  otmtrola. 

TbJa  was  an  Improvamant  over  tbe  unre- 

atratnad  inflatkm  wbicb  bad  baas  acoom* 

paaiad  aarlier  wars,  but  it  bad  aarliwi  dis- 

t  atfvantacaa.    It  zcsultad  in  grasa  dWorttoca 

I.  ot  distrttintloD — aapaelally  of  "tigbt"  com- 

'    "in****—  lite  tires,  gaaoitne.  bvttar.  meat. 

Ifqreover.  tt  laquttad  aa  anonaoaa  ad- 
minlBCtattve  stair  to  make  it  woiX  azul  tt  in 
to  ebaatlnf .  Made  markets,  aad  diampHonj 
to 
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Thar*  li  BO  sutwUtut*  for  ttlnct  coatroto 
In  aUoeaUns  bmrf  UMtustrtel  goods  ttXiA 
nw  matcrlAU.  Tb«  Oovenunent  must  as- 
sur«  poattlT*  control  of  Ui*  Tttal  nutcrt»ta 
of  defenw. 

But  tb»  KTWt  Imlk  of  th*  •eoaamj  c«n 
opcnt*  mor*  cOctccUy  IX  «•  piwmlt  tbm  ttm 
markets  to  (todde  vtto  fett  wbat, 

Ttist  tt  why  Scnftton  Tatt  and  CMahoxtt. 
•»  ««tl  M  some  otlkcr  coDcr««rton*l  leaden, 
already  hare  startad  a  move  toward  Incxeas- 
in«  Income  tax  rmtea.  If  ConiT«a  »cta 
rapidly  and  decisively,  we  might  be  able  to 
arold  many  of  the  unpleasant  controls  which 
BO  annoyed  us  and  handicapped  our  World 
War  n  productive  effort.  

In  addition.  Congreo  needs  to  loc*  orer 
the  whole  list  of  excise  taxes.  The  excises 
now  on  the  bocAs  were  set  to  llml.  consiimp. 
tion  of  cotaln  kinds  of  goods  In  World  War 
n— and  to  raise  rerenue.  of  course.  But  our 
new  situation  is  different.  We  need  to  ad- 
just these  taxes  to  the  proapect.  as  Senator 
Taft  puts  It.  of  10  or  15  years  of  a  "partial- 
war  economy. 


EEi»ftteW«st» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Mkmst  Huaaiis 

IN  THB  HOCSB  OF  WSPRESETTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  August  1.  19S0 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uoder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  enlightening  editorial  fnun 
the  Lawrence  Sunday  Sxm,  Lawrence, 
Mass..  July  30.  1950: 

TZMB  TO  Cirr  MomasKirnAi.  Spkmoimg  bt  tbs 
OoviBincKirr 

Asserting  that  past  blunders  In  Interna- 
tional and  fiscal  policies  have  placed  this 
country  In  siich  a  position  that  the  present 
confUct  mar  result  In  a  crucial  test  of  our 
economic  and  moral  stamina,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  a  public  statement  has  called 
for  elimination  of  nonessential  spending  by 
the  Ooremment.    The  statement  said: 

"Since  we  arc  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  existence  that  will  be  grim,  bitter,  and 
prolonged,  it  will  call  for  (be  full  cooperation 
of  all  groups  In  a  united  all-out  effor:. 

"For  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  our 
coont.T  has  unwlLingly  been  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  Russia  by  pursuing  national 
fiscal  policies  which  have  been  based  on  the 
theory  that  Ooremment  spending  generates 
purchasing  power,  and  we  have  been  told 
not  to  worry  about  our. debt  since  we  owe 
It  to  one  another.  The  Ooremmoat  has 
played  the  nde  of  Santa  Claus  to  the  people, 
girlng  them  the  Impression  that  thtj  are 
getting  something  for  nothing.  For  the  5 
years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  aggregated  •300.000.000.000. 
cr  more  than  was  spent  during  the  ftrtt  ISO 
yesrs  ot  our  BcpaMie.  Nearly  950.000.000.000 
has  been  spent  od  defense  since  otir  demobill- 
saUoa  in  19M.  Tet  we  are  grossly  Ut  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  eren  a  minor  campaign  In 
Korea. 

"Oar  taxea-^ederml.  8Ute,  and  local— 
eren  before  we  launch  upon  the  expanded 
military  program,  constitute  more  ttui  35 
pirrent  ot  national  income.  At  the  same 
time,  notwithstanding  a  burtneas  booni  wtth 
Innrnt  near  the  highest  on  record,  this  eoun- 
try  has  not  been  able  to  pay  Its  way  tut  re- 
sorted to  deficit  nnanclng. 

Ttrrt  ot  all.  then,  we  must  adopt  sound 
fiscal  polirt—  and  realise  that  we  ta  no« 
baT*  TmWf  ***^  rssouicti  st  our  coounand. 
Whll*  ttaa  Ckyvcrament  must  spend  wtJiterer 


Is  neceesary  for  defftnss  purposes,  it  is  im- 
pcratiT*  that  nonessential  Items  be  cut  to 
the  bone.  It  has  been  estimated  by  authori- 
ties of  both  pollUcal  parUss  that  by  elimi- 
nating waste  and  extravagance  at  least 
•6.000.000,000  could  be  saved  without  in  any 
way  impairing  necessary  fovernmental  serv- 
ices. This  should  be  done.  Wasted  money 
not  only  dlverU  manpower,  materials,  and 
facilities  from  the  defense  effort  but  also 
provides  comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy  and 
menaces  our  national  security. 

'The  American  people  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  reduce  their 
nvln*:  standards.  In  all  fairness,  then,  the 
Government  should  eliminate  unnecessary 
expenditures,  particularly  those  which  di- 
rectly compeu  with  the  military  program. 
While  waste  of  public  funds  cannot  be 
countenanced  at  any  time,  during  this  grave 
emergency  It  should  be  branded  as  a  blow  to 
our  national  security.  The  granUng  of  sub- 
sidles  to  pressure  groups  under  whatever  pre- 
text should  not  be  tolerated.  Public  works 
not  essential  for  national  defense  should  be 
postponed. 

'Furthermore,  there  must  be  a  curb  on 
inflation  as  it  greatly  Increases  the  cost  of 
war  and  saddles  the  Government  with  a 
heavy  debt  and  Interest  charges.  In  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  inflation  was 
responsible  for  very  substantially  Increasing 
the  military  costs." 

The  speedy  adoption  of  more  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations  for 
reorguiUailon  of  the  Federal  Government 
might  well  be  the  first  move  toward  saving 
money. 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RSPREI^NTATIViS 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 

Sats  SxwAToa  Mrtits  Should  Studt 
MANxrFACTTmxBS'  Fictntrs 

In  a  statement  last  week.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Theodore  Roosevelt  in,  said: 

"The  new^japers  have  quoted  United  States 
Senator  FftANCis  J.  Mtebs  as  saying  it  Is 
incredible  that  business  in  Pennsylvania  has 
improved  under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
James  H.  Duff.  If  he  has  been  quoted  cor- 
rectly, the  feature  of  his  statement  which 
realty  is  incredible  is  lU  disclosure  of  how 
little  Mr.  IfTSBS  knows  about  the  State  he 
purparts  to  represent. 

"Before  ludertaking  to  Issue  any  more 
statements  about  business  conditions  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  so  much  better 
If  Mr.  Mnas  obtained  some  facts  about 
what  really  has  been  going  in  this  State. 
That  would  confuse  the  public  less,  and  also 
niake  Mr.  Mtxss  appear  less  rldlc\ilous. 

"Inasmuch  as  be  doe?  not  seem  to  trust 
the  figures  Issued  in  BarrUburg  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Commerce.  It  may 
be  that  he  will  trust  figures  Issued  In  Wash- 
ington by  tbs  Federal  administration  with 
which  he  U  allied.  I  wUl  suggest  where  he 
can  get  such  Information  for  his  course  In 
the  fundamentals  of  economics. 

"He  might  go  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  ask  for  s  copy 
of  its  latest  estimate  of  State  and  natioral 
Incoms.  In  Its  dlaeusston  of  1947  and  1948 
inooms.  eooBparsd  to  1946.  ths  Department 
aakl:  In  Uns  with  ths  longer-nm  tendency. 
manufacturing  payrolls  in  New  York  in- 
creased at  Loarkedly  less  than  the  Nation- 


wide rate.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand.  Increases  in  factory  payrolls  sul  stan- 
tially  outpaced  Nation-wide  advinces.* 
Mr.  Mtxbs  will  find  thst  quotation  or  page 
13  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  ssued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  August 
1949. 

"While  at  the  Department  of  Conmerce 
he  might  examine  the  report  of  the  latest 
Census  of  Manufacturers  Issued  by  th  it  De- 
partment. It  shows  there  are  approximately 
50  Industrial  classifications  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania leads  the  Nation  In  employmt  nt. 

"He  also  should  study  the  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers figures  on  capital  expenditures  by 
Industry.  These  figures  show  that  Penn.syl- 
vanla  leads  all  States  in  the  amount  of  noney 
spent  on  new  plant  and  equipment.  They 
retxirt  that  manufacturing  firms  spent  $333.- 
800.000  to  expand  in  Pennsylvania  lii  1947. 
That  was  S35.000.000  more  than  was  spent 
In  the  second  State.  Ohio.  Those  figures 
show  not  only  that  business  was  expindlng 
In  Pennsylvania  but  also  that  Indust  -lallsts 
considered  Pennsylvania  the  No.  1  S  ate  In 
which  to  expand  their  operations. 

"Our  department,  by  the  way,  conlucted 
a  questionnaire  of  Industrial  expaniion  In 
Pennsylvani-i.  The  companies  which  eport- 
ed  spending  •1.565.592.855  In  Penns  ivanla 
In  1946.  1947.  and  1948  estimated  the>  would 
spend  tl.384. 070.131  additional  for  plants  and 
equipment  in  Pennsylvanl  during  194 ).  1950, 
and  1951.  When  Mr.  Mrxas  comes  to  Harrls- 
burg  the  next  time.  If  he  comes  to  tils  de- 
partment Instead  of  spending  his  tine  Issu- 
ing misleading  statements  from  Den  ocratlc 
campaign  headquarters,  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  show  him  these  reports,  each  slgn>d  by  a 
responsible  official  of  the  reporting  co  npany. 
"In  his  tour  to  acquire  more  ecDnomic 
Information  about  Pennsylvania  f ro  n  Fed- 
eral departments,  Mr.  Mrxas  also  might  go 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  United 
States  Treasury  knows  a  great  dea  about 
Pennsylvania  business,  because  it  tcok  93,- 
213,432.048  In  taxes  out  of  Pennsylv.inla  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949 

"The  Treasury  can  tell  Mr.  Mteks  that  in 
the  percent  of  change  in  individual  Income 
tax  payments  for  this  year.  Penn  lylvanla 
was  well  above  the  national  average.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Illinois,  and  California, 
among  the  larger  industrial  Stales,  all 
dropped  below  the  national  average 

"In  corporate  Income  and  profits  'ax  pay- 
ments, Pennsylvania's  rate  of  gain  w  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  national  average- -a  gain 
unmatched  by  any  industrial  State:  except 
Texas  and  Michigan. 

"In  total  Income  and  profits  taxes  :  rom  In- 
dividuals and  corporations,  only  flv  >  States 
showed  'increased  payments  and  lennsyl- 
vanla  was  one  of  them.  The  others  were 
Texas,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  W  ist  Vir- 
ginia. 

"In  emplojrment  taxes,  the  Treasury  col- 
lected $252,009,778  In  Pennsylvania  ■  he  sec- 
ond largest  amount  for  any  State. 

"Study  of  these  reports  should  convince 
even  Mr.  Mms  that  business  has  liiproved 
In  Pennsylvania  under  the  adminlstr  ition  of 
Governor  Duff.  Employment  taxes  are  not 
paid  unless  persons  are  employed.  In  lividual 
and  corporate  income  is  earned.  Factory 
payrolls  do  not  outpace  national  ivera^es 
unless  employment  and  wages  are  hijh.  In- 
dustries do  not  Invest  hundreds  of  niUlons 
In  new  plants  unless  their  own  surveys  show 
sound  economic  reasons  for  doing  s<>  in  the 
State  they  have  chosen. 

"The  fact  that  Pennsylvania's  record  was 
so  far  above  the  national  average  mi  ;ht  sug- 
gest something  to  Mr.  Mrxxs.  It  might  Indi- 
cate that  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  prosper 
because  of  its  inherent  advantages  i.nd  wise 
administration  here,  but  that  other  States — 
and  especially  Indiutrlal  States  wit  bout  all 
of  Pennsylvania's  blessings— could  not  oper- 
ate imder  the  handicaps  of  the  Democratic 
policies  In  Washington  without  suffering 
declines." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^      HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAXHB 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Tuesday.  August  1  (legisUitive  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20) ,  19S0 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicofiD  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Planes.  Pilots, 
Dangerously  Pew,"  written  by  Bob  Sibley, 
aviation  writer  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
printed  in  the  July  9.  1950.  Issue  of  that 
publication.  The  article  deals  with  the 
possible  shortage  of  pilots  In  addition  to 
the  difficulty  we  have  had  about  planes. 
Seme  time  ago  the  Congressional  Avia- 
tion Policy  Board  recommended  the  70- 
group  Air  Force.  Mr.  Sibley  points  out 
that  pilots  may  be  lacking.  I  think  the 
article  Is  a  verf  valuable  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UNrnx)  Statxs  Planis,  Pn-ors,  Danbx«ouslt 

Prw — Washinctom  Kwows  Birr  Does  Noth- 

iifc  AS  Wak  CLOuoa  GATBxa 
(By  Bob  Sibley) 

Sooner  or  later,  as  the  Korean  aitoatlon 
and  other  world-dotting  hot  spots  continue 
to  sizzle  and  boil,  a  likewise  red-hot  issue  is 
going  to  land  right  in  Washington's  lap,  and 
quite  likely  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  suit- 
able solution  for  it.    The  issue  will  be  this: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  pilots?  How 
are  we  going  to  get  enough — in  a  hurry? 
Plus  other  trained  air  crew  men? 

No  doubt  there  are  enough  airmen  avail- 
able right  now  for  military  aviation  pur- 
poses, for  the  lamentable  reason  that  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  available  for  na- 
tional security  is  below  soitable  totals. 

ifOT  movGB.  rom  wai 

But  there  are  not  enough  aircraft  and 
pilots  for  a  drawn-out.  shooting  war.  Espe- 
cially pilots.  Tov.  cant  train  them  over- 
night. It  takes  months  of  procurement,  se- 
lection, training,  elimination  of  some,  and 
final  selection  of  the  best  of  the  crop. 

The  Depjartment  of  Defense  knows  ail 
about  this  situation.  l)ecause  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  have  been  trying  to  hammer 
home  the  point  for  months. 

In  Washington,  for  a  long  time  t}iere  was 
a  coxy  feeling  that  several  hvmdred  thousand 
airmen  trained  during  World  War  n  could 
always  be  called  back  In  a  hurry  if  the  need 
for  more  pilots  developed. 

This  hopeful  view  has  been  fading,  year 
by  year,  for  the  reason  that  it's  well  estab- 
lished these  men  become  less  and  less  eligi- 
ble for  such  duty  as  time  goes  on.  To  put  It 
bluntly,  the  World  War  II  airmen  are  going 
to  be  too  old  for  air  combat.  A  small  per- 
centage might  do  for  some  assignments — 
Bfllitary  Air  Transport  Command  work,  for 
example.    But  not  for  the  rough  stuff. 

SAICX  OLD  STOBT 

Altogether,  it  looks  like  the  same  old  pre- 
World  War  n  story  aU  over  again,  witli 
slightly  different  details. 

Then  as  now  the  Air  Force  (then  the  Army 
Air  Corps)  had  no  means  with  which  to  train 
the  fliers  its  commanders  knew  were  going 
to  be  needed.  ' 

Heaourcefxil  Oen.  Henry  H.  (Hap)  Arnold 
called  a  secret  meeting  of  civilian  aircraft 
school  operators,  put  an  Air  Corps  stenog* 
rapher  out  of  the  room,  and  ouUined  an 


unbeard  at  propoaltkm.  Be  asked  tbe  avia- 
tion school  esecutlvea  If  tbey  eiuld  train 
pilots  for  his  Air  Oorpa.  Arnold  amldnt  of- 
fer any  pay  or  cootracts;  he  didn't  have  tlia 
money.  So  tbe  avlattmi  cadet  training  pro- 
gram by  civilian  aeboc^  and  cvillan  in- 
structors had  to  start  with  nothing  bat  a 
hope  and  a  prayer  then  Congress  siould  com*; 
through  with  the  money  at  soaie  time.  Con- 
gress did.  ultimately,  and  it  helped  win  the 


out  h 


■nxnr  sars  uatna 

Since  then  Air  Force  pilot  training  has 
dropped  to  rock  bottom  levels,  and  what  was 
once  the  world's  greatest  military  air  ma- 
chine has  llkevrise  shrunk  to  a  point  which. 
President  Truman's  own  advisen  have  told 
him.  Is  below  safe  limits. 

Since  the  war  plenty  of  ex-military  men 
have  received  Government-paid  flight  train- 
ing xmder  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  But  they, 
too,  are  in  age  brackets  which  leave  them 
too  old  for  air  combat. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Nation  would  be  a 
good  deal  better  off  today,  sect  ritywlae,  U 
all  that  money  or  a  comparable  si  m  had  been 
epent  to  create  a  pool  of  mo-e  youthful 
pilot  talent,  with  reserve  status. 

Most  of  the  advocates  of  air  power  and 
adequate  air  strength  have  cei  tered  their 
arguments  on  the  need  for  more  {danes,  and 
among  these  advocates  is  Representative 
CAxr  ViNSOH,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
House   Armed   Services   Committee. 

But  a  recent  warning  from  ^'ursow  con- 
cerning the  need  for  more  alrcr.ift  could  be 
applied  to  pilot  ixt>curement  im  well  when 
he  eald:  » 

"We  are  backsliding  Into  Impctency  In  air 
power.  We  are  critically  Jeoptirdizlng  our 
Nation's  sectirlty.  We  are  again  encouraglr^ 
war  through  weakness,  lot  the  Kremlin  re- 
sponds only  to  force.  The  saJfest  road  to 
permanent  peace  is  for  this  Nation  to  main- 
tain modem  and  powerful  Ajrmed  Forces,  and 
especially  an  edequate  air  iJower  berth  in  cur 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

BUSSIA'S    LAIGESX 

"It  is  universally  known  thst  Russia  la 
building  the  largest  air  force  in  the  world. 
What  are  they  building  it  for? 

"They  are  building  it  for  vise  whenever 
their  carefully  timed  Peart  HartK»'  day  comes 
around. 

"And  here  we  are,  the  richfst  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  year  by  year 
withering  our  Air  Force  on  the  vine." 

There  is  one  other  an^e  of  this  pilot 
problem  which  may  come  to  the  fore  some 
day  if  the  selective-service  machinery  begins 
operating  again  to  any  extent.  That  is  the 
matter  of  whether  youngsters  with  flying 
skill  and  other  aviation  talents  get  their 
chance  with  fljricg  tmits.  or  are  sent  to  non- 
Eying  branches  where  thetr  special  attritjutes 
will  be  wasted. 

It  happened  In  the  last  war.  There  were 
some  strange  incidents,  soch  as  a  flight  In- 
structor with  5.000  hours  being  assigned  to 
the  Infantry.  Oth«  airmen  w^ttddegated 
to  such  equipment  as  typewriters,  cook 
stoves,  and  tmeks. 

SomeCtaIng  of  the  sort  alao  haiHiened  with- 
in the  Air  Foree. 

luirr  VLSWB  cxm 
A   competent,   trained   observer   at   that 
time  wrote  me  trcnn  an  Air  Corps  base: 

•Tilings  are  better  organised  at  an  opera- 
tional base,  but  many  of  the  things  I 
squawked  about  still  Irritate  me;  trained 
technicians  assigned  to  fMds  where  there  are 
no  idanes  for  them,  radlasnen  raking  walks, 
armorers  typing,  mechanics  doing  KP.  And 
in  this  and  other  air  baae  rabdepots  civlUans 
do  work  on  Army  planes  at  a  nice  hourly 
rate.    I  dont  get  It. 

"Tbe  Air  Corps  Is  pulling  in  a  lot  of  man- 
power, btrt  doesnt  seem  to  know  Just  what 
to  do  with  it.  They  send  a  man  to  a  tech- 
nical school  for  months,  and  when  be  comes 


„.,  he  finds  that  soma  rookie  In  tbs  iamf  1 
manths  has  been  put  on  tbe  Job  wltfaoot 
sdbooUng.  and  is  getting  stripes  and  " 

enoe   wbUe   tbe   sebool-t<alned 
ndtber." 

A  most  autboriUtive  warning  on  this  sort 
ot  tn*«*»*""g  ot  manpower  cams  reesatly 
from  John  F.  Victory,  executive  secretary 
of  tbe  Matkmal  Advisory  Coounlttcs  for  Asro- 
niutlcs.  who  cautioned: 

^"We  s**^^  not  have  time  if  anothsr  war 
occurs — time  In  which  to  fumbls  'witb  man- 
power requirements,  time  In  whicb  to  das- 
sif y  our  mtiikm«  of  men  and  women  as  to 
skills  and  wartime  needs. 

"Nor  will  we  have  the  manpower  resourees 
to  allow  profllgats  waste  of  skills  and  brains. 
"We  must  begin  thinking  In  terms  of  Job 
assignment  i"»t-**^  of  In  terms  of  job  de- 
ferment. Poturc  wars  will  be  won  or  lost 
in  the  rcsesrcb  laboratory.  In  tbe  develop- 
ment  oentcra,  and  m  the  production  plants. 
"Germany  funneled  Immense  amounts  of 
money  Into  the  continued  training  of  tech- 
nical and  research  personnel  early  Ih  tbs 
war.  But  Hitler,  bemused  by  tbe  false  ilgns 
of  victory  In  the  early  forties,  countermanded 
orders  *"<1  the  young  German  tecbnlttana 
were  assigned  to  strictly  mlUtary  duties. 
When  it  was  too  late,  he  reversed  this  de- 
cision.   But  the  damage  had  been  done. 

"Here  In  the  United  SUtes  we  flirted  wttb 
scientific  suicide.  We  permitted  enrOUment 
in  our  scientific  Institutions  to  be  cut  to  lit- 
tle more  than  10  percent  of  tbeir  former 
level.  We  adopted  a  policy  tJuA  mui  38 
years  old  or  younger  could  serve  tbebr 
nation  best  only  In  the  fighting  forces.  Our 
manpower  th<yfc*"g  was  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  men  and  masses  of  equipment  rather 
than  brains  of  men  and  qwsllty  of  eqtilp- 
ment. 

•If  tbe  united  States  becomes  Involved 
in  wsr.  we  shall  not  then  have  ttie  precious 
time  to  solve  this  manpower  i»oblem." 

Thus  the  Nation's  air  power  problem  Is 
not  only  planes,  but  it  is  also  pilots,  and 
all  the  technical  experts  down  tbe  line 
In  development  and  research,  to  back  them. 


Tke  Yoke  «f  Aacrica  aa^  a  MarOyi  PIm 
•f  Ideas 
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Mr.  C9AFMAN.  Ifr.  Prestdrat,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  bave  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  two  edi- 
torials.  one  entitled  "A  Ckar  Volee 
Needed  Instead  at  a  Whisper."  pabUabed 
in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  July 
4  1950.  the  other  entitled  "Let  Us  Qtfe 
the  World  Ideas  as  WeU  as  BoDets."  pub- 
liahed  in  tbe  LooisTille  Times  of  July  iO." 
1»50.  ^^ 

Both  editorials  contain  appropriate 
and  high  tributes  to  our  disttngwtshed 
odleague  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticnt  (Mr.  BnrtoiT]. 

There  being  no  objection,  th-  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rsoow, 

as  foDows: 

(Fkom  tbe  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  July 

4.  19801 
A  Clxab  Vosca  Nbbikd  Iw8Tb*»  or  a  Whi»«» 
Dcdlais  dont  mean  everything,  but  tbs  uss 
of  them  Is  often  a  revealing  yardstick-    Ap- 
plied to  the  cold  war,  such  a  yardstick  shows 
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the  United  St*i«  currently  sp«ndtng  about 
•Id.OOO.COO.OOO  a  ywJ  on  Its  own  armaments, 
sevpr&l  bUUons  more  to  surngthen  Ui«  eco- 
nomic and  mlMtary  defenses  oT  its  fnends — 
and  only  »34.000.000  to  teU  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  Its  ail  about. 

S'.nce  the  cold  war  L".  as  Senator  Witjx^m 
BtNTO!*  and  others  have  described.  U  essen- 
tially "a  struggle  for  the  minds  and  loyalties 
erf  mankind."  sv.ch  a  dollar -di.« parity  Is  all 
the  more  striking.  It  has  louf  distressed  the 
enenretlc  Biixrow  who  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
iar7  of  Svate  trst  wheedled  from  a  reluctant 
Congress  the  pm-money  with  which  to  start 
an  American  information  serrlce.  Etollars 
and  arms  are  a  necessity  In  our  efforts  to  aid 
antl-Commumst  forces  throughout  the 
world,  but  we  must  remember  that  "bullets, 
bombs,  shells,  and  flame  do  not  chance  mens 
mlEds  or  win  their  loyalty."  The  money 
problem  Is  there,  but  it  Is  Incidental.  The 
basic  need  Is  a  greater  and  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  Increase  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  to- 
counteract  the  distortion  of  Russian  propa- 
ganda and  Tlliflcatlon  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  by  putting  before  the  peoples  of 
the  world  a  true  mirror  of  events  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  minds  and  motives  behind 
them. 

Senator  Bkkton  and  13  other  Senators  In- 
troduced last  March  a  resolution  calling  for 
aArmatlve  action  on  this  neglected  front. 
Now.  at  a  time  made  more  propiiious  by 
events  In  Korea,  a  Senate  subcommittee  at 
last  to  holding  hearings  on  this  proposed 
"Marshall  plan  of  ideas."  and  an  Imposing 
number  of  notable  'Americans  stand  ready  to 
endorse  It. 

Among  them  are  General  Eisenhower,  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 
and  an  Impressive  number  of  Senators.  Mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  we  believe,  will 
agree  with  them  in  supporting  the  Benton 
proposals. 

These  call  for  steady  pressure  through  the 
UN  and  diplomatic  channels  for  freedom  of 
the  press  for  all  kinds  of  communications 
media,  for  greater  support  of  the  UN  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  the  program  of  exchanging  students 
With  foreign  nations,  and  for  deve.opment  of 
an  uncensored  world-wide  radio  communlca- 
tlona  network  able  to  reach  all  receiving  sets. 
The  radio  network,  of  course.  Is  the  pro- 
posal calling  for  the  heaviest  outlay  in  dol- 
lars. But  It  is  also  perhaps  the  most  practical 
of  the  three.  We  are  already  broadcasting 
to  the  world  our  Voice  of  America  programs 
on  a  24-hour  basis,  an  activity  long  since  en- 
dorsed by  majorities  of  both  major  political 
parties — but  much  of  this  is  literally  wasted 
on  the  desert  air  for  lack  of  facilities  that 
could  make  it  heard  everywhere.  Our  failure 
to  spend  dollars,  no  less  than  the  frantic  Jam- 
ming with  which  the  Russians  pay  tribute  to 
the  effectlTeness  of  oxnr  broadcasts,  has  made 
the  Voice  of  America  a  muffled  whisper  in- 
stead of  the  true,  clear  voice  the  times  de- 
mand. Congress  should  qmckly  afford  it  th« 
ampliflcation  it  deaerres. 

(Prom  th«  LouisTlile  Times  of  July  10.  1950] 
Lkt  Us  Cnrz  thz  Woklo  Iokas  as  Well  mm 

BXTLLMTS 

It  may  sound  naive,  we  suppose,  to  say 
that  this  world-wide  conflict  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  is  a  war  of  ideas,  and  that  It 
Is  an  idea  rather  than  a  gun  which  will  de- 
termine the  winner.  Too  oft«n  we  have 
heard  sophomoric  cynics  scoff:  "What  good 
is  an  Mea  against  a  bullet?"  The  best  and 
most  immediate  answer  we  know  U  ^>read 
cu:  before  tu  in  Asia. 

There,  in  Korea.  American  men  are  dying 
today  becauae  the  United  States  failed,  and 
Htieaia   cuooeeded.    in    projecting    an    idea. 


There.  In  China,  the  awesome  masses  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  in  the  hands  of  follow- 
ers of  Mk-«cow  not  because  they  were  cvin- 
quered  by  the  Russian  Army  but  because 
they  were  lured  by  the  Russian  idea.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  with  whom  we  allied  ourselves, 
had  no  lack  of  bullets;  his  fatal  weakness 
was  the  lack  of  an  idea  in  which  the  Chi- 
nese people  would  believe. 

These  bullets  in  which  the  hard-headed 
place  so  much  reliance  cannot  aim  them- 
selves; they  can  be  fired  only  by  men  with 
minds.  It  Is  not  the  least  of  our  tragedies 
that  we  have  concentrated  so  deeply  on  lur- 
nifhing  our  allies  arms  that  we  have  neg- 
lected to  furnish  them  with  reasons  for 
using  them  In  defense  against  Communist 
aggression.  Thus  in  China  Chiangs  army 
in  1945  was  stronger  than  that  of  Mao.  yet 
Mao  won  (and  so  did  Russia  without  using 
a  soldier  ^  becatise  Moscow -trained  Chinese 
propagandists  convinced  the  Chinese  people 
that  land  reform  and  true  national  inde- 
pendence could  only  be  realized  through 
communism.  And  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  South  Korean 
Army  was  not  markedly  Inferior  In  equip- 
ment or  numbers  to  that  of  North  Korea. 
There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  consid- 
erable dliTerence  In  the  will  to  flght. 

Why  should  we  have  made  It  so  easy  for 
the  Russians  to  get  native  peoples  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them?  Why  could  we  have  not 
told  the  Chinese  peasants  that  the  land  re- 
form promised  by  the  Communists  meant  In 
reality  the  forced  collectivization  of  their 
farms,  that  nati  inal  independence  meant  the 
same  kind  c^  freedom  enjoyed  by  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Hungary?  Why 
could  we  not  convey  to  the  South  Koreans 
the  Idea  that  while  conditions  were  not  ideal 
(and  it  would  be  pointless  to  contend  that 
they  have  been),  those  conditions  would  be 
infinitely  worse  under  the  Commjulsts? 
Does  It  not  seem  likely  that  If  we  could  have 
brought  these  truths  heme  to  the  Chinese 
and  Koreans  the  course  of  recent  history 
would  have  been  changed,  r.nd  In  our  favor? 
The  U.iited  States  has  done  some  work  In 
trying  to  convey  the  American  idea  across 
the  seas.  The  Voice  of  America,  the  various 
Information  services,  the  student-exchange 
programs — all  of  these  have  contributed  to  a 
more  general  understanding  of  what  America 
Is.    Yet  these  ai-e  not  enough. 

An  expanded  program  clearly  is  necessary. 
Congress  soon  may  be  asked  to  take  two  steps 
to  provide  what  Senator  Benton  calls  "a  full- 
throated  voice  and  not  a  whisper."  One  of 
these  steps  was  outlined  by  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  the  other  day  when  he  said 
his  Department  had  drafted  plans  for  a  great 
campaign  of  truth  to  counter  Moscow's 
propaganda.  He  cited  specifically  Moscow's 
claims  that  the  Korean  fighting  was  Ameri- 
can aggression. 

The  second  and  more  ambitious  step  was 
proposed  by  Bkwtcn  and  12  other  Senators 
March  22.  in  a  broad  resolution  calling  for  a 
Marshall  plan  of  ideas.  It  urges  maintaining 
an  increasing  pressure  in  behalf  of  world- 
wide freedom  of  information,  accelerating 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Sclentlflc.  and  Cultural  Organization,  de- 
velopment of  the  activities  of  the  Offices  of 
International  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange,  promotion  of  democratic  educa- 
tion abroad,  calling  of  a  conference  of  non- 
Communist  nations  having  information  pro- 
grams  so  as  to  formulate  common  themes, 
and  to  encourage  establishment  of  a  non- 
governmental agency  to  help  private  citizens 
who  might  contribute  to  the  program. 

Both  of  these  programs  will  cost  money. 
But  It  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  are 
spending  on  bullets.  And  bullets,  as  we  have 
seen  in  China  and  Korea,  are  not  always  the 
moet  effective  answer. 
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The  C«ie  Against  Yellow  Oleom*r|arine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TO«K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1  degislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20',  1950 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Asjcm- 
blvman  Sharon  J.  Mauhs.  of  Schoharie 
County.  N.  Y..  recently  gave  a  very  In- 
teiestins:  and  provo^Uve  speech  over 
the  radio  concerning^yellow  oleomar- 
garine. 

This  subject  must  continues^  be  of 
interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous  eqnsent 
that  Mr.  Mauhs'  thoughtful  rertK»jks 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tr 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Case  Ac.mnst  Yellow  Olioma«cakine 
(By  Assemblyman  8.  J.  Mauhs) 
During  the  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  assembly,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, defeated  all  attempts  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  yellow  oleo.  Let  me  make  it  clee.r  that 
uncolored  oleo  can  be  and  will  continue  to 
be  sold  in  this  State  without  restriction. 

The  question  of  permitting  It  to  be  sold 
colored  yellow  In  imitation  of  dairy  butler. 
Is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  by  each 
separate  State.  For  many  years  New  York 
has  made  it  illegal  to  sell  yellow  oleo.  l>oth 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  and  the 
protection  of  the  farmer.  There  is  no  earth- 
ly reason  why  the  State  of  New  York  should 
foster  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peanut 
and  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  to  the  harm 
of  its  own  farmers  and  its  own  consuming 
public.  Every  year  our  farmers  pay  to  our 
State  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes.  Agricul- 
ture Is  the  number  one  industry  of  our 
State.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  land  area — ■ 
more  than  17.000.000  acres — is  farm  land. 
E.ght  billion  pounds  of  milk  was  produced 
In  this  State  last  year.  40  percent  of  which 
went  Into  butter,  cheese,  and  Ice  cream.  New 
York  ranks  third  as  a  dairy  State  among  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  and  lu  dairy  cow 
population  la  exceeded  only  by  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  Six  hundred  thousand 
citizens  of  our  State  live  on  farms  and  the 
well-being  of  another  2,000.000  rural  citizens 
of  New  York  depends  directly  on  whether 
or  not  the  farmers  of  this  State  get  a  fair 
Income  and  they  are  not  getting  it  today. 

The  sale  of  yellow  oleo.  In  my  judgment, 
will  start  a  series  of  circumstances  moving 
which  will  bankrupt  one-third  of  our  dairy 
farmers.  I  do  not  say  that  the  decline  In 
the  dairy  Industry  will  occur  overnight,  but 
it  will  creep  like  a  fog,  slowly  involving  more 
and  more  geographic  areas,  and  the  conse- 
quences will  be  lasting. 

We  need  only  to  ask  what  will  happen  to 
the  40  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  of  this  State 
which  now  finds  its  way  into  butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream?  I  am  not  picking  a  crisis  out 
Of  the  air.  I  am  saying  that  when  the  liveli- 
hood is  taken  away  from  thousands  of  farm- 
ers and  when  40  percent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duction Is  taken  away  from  its  legitimate 
channel,  then  a  major  crisis  is  created.  The 
day  yellow  oleo  is  legalized  in  this  State,  that 
day  we  shall  have  started  a  chain  reaction, 
the  effects  of  which  I  hesitate  to  predict. 
for  this  will  be  but  the  first  step  to  obliterate 
all  other  segmenU  of  the  dairy  industry. 
The  blueprints  are  alreadv  out  for  fllled 
milk,    filled    cheese    and    filled    tee    cream. 
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Filled  with  oUo  Inrt— d  of  pure  milk  and 
cream. 

Is  there  not  a  moral  right  for  the  dairy 
Industry  to  protect  its  common  law  trade- 
mark? Many  products  are  allowed  to  pro- 
tect tbetr  color  from  imitation,  and  the  beet 
example  is  a  soap  company  which  demanded 
that  its  soap  color  be  protected  and  they  got 
a  court  order  stopping,  anybody  else  from 
using  the  color  of  their. soap,  but  they  don't 
want  farmers  to  protect  the  color  of  but- 
ter. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  la  con- 
trolled by  the  soap  industry,  one  of  the  largest 
operations  in  existence  today.  I  heard  It 
stated  that  you  could  take  a  bar  of  soap, 
remove  the  chemicals  and  the  perfume,  and 
you  would  have  left  a  pretty  good  cake  at 
oleomargarine. 

Already  the  oleo  people  have  been  allowed 
to  ImlUte  butter's  flavor,  butter's  packag- 
ing, butter's  melting  point,  and  butter's 
specific  gravity.  The  oleo  people  are  per- 
mitted to  add  a  chemical  preservative  to 
their  product — butter  makers  cannot.  The 
oleo  makers  have  a  tarUT  of  23  cents  a  pound 
against  foreign  competition — butter  has  only 
a  7 -cent  tariff. 

The  oleo  Industry  has  never  sotight  to  de- 
velop a  new  product.  It  has  at  all  tlm's 
worked  solely  to  Imitate  butter  In  every 
respect. 

Now  what  Is  the  housewife's  side  of  the 
picture?  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  per- 
haps a  third  of  all  the  famUies  in  this  State 
use  oleo.  Uncolored  oleo  sells  In  this  State 
today  for  21  to  31  cents  a  pound.  Butter 
Is  89  cents  a  pound,  and  a  great  many  cf  our 
citizens  use  this  21 -cent  table  spread  because 
of  their  lower  Income. 

Some  oleo  manufacturers  say  you  can  color 
a  pound  at  home  in  90  seconds.  Others  say 
a  minutes.  They  print  that  on  their  pack- 
age. Now  If  they  are  teUlng  the  truth.  It 
might  be  well  to  note  that  It  takes  twice 
that  time  to  poach  an  egg  or  to  make  a  pot 
of  coffee.  It  requires  many  times  2  minutes 
to  mix  a  cake,  or  make  a  salad,  or  get  a  pie 
ready  for  the  oven.  The  difference  In  re- 
quiring those  few  seconds  of  coloring  in  the 
home,  in  my  opinion,  will  spell  the  difference 
between  the  continuation  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dairy  Industry  In  this  State. 
Housewives  do  not  want  to  ooatroy  the  dairy 
Industry.  What  they  want  U  to  be  able  to 
buy.  as  they  do  now.  a  cheap  substitute  for 
butter,  even  if  they  have  to  color  it  at  home. 
The  sale  of  yellow  oleo  will  not  only  de- 
prive them  of  that  right,  but  it  wUl  help  the 
oleo  people  take  over  the  entire  table  spread 
market  by  deception. 

The  oleo  monopoli- may  win.  The  con- 
sumers of  this  State<*>ay  be^efeated.  The 
farmers  of  this  SUte  may  be*  defeated,  but 
the  defeat  wlU  weigh  heavily  on  the  hearts 
of  those  responsible  for  It. 

When  oleo  sells  for  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does  now.  and  when  the  dairy 
herds  no  longer  fertilize  the  boU  and  our  beef 
and  veal  supply  la  depleted,  and  when  we 
have  to  import  what  we  have  now  In  abun- 
dance, then  the  words  of  those  of  us  who 
fought  for  the  consumer  and  the  farmer 
alike,  will  be  remembered. 

Let  me  call   your  attention  to  a  survey 
made  last  December  which  shows  the  price 
spread  between  white  and  yellow  oleo  In  150 
Buper  markets  of  the  major  cities  of  those 
States  which  permit  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo. 
Where  they  have  uncolored  oleo  the  price 
ranged  from  13  to  21  cents  a  pound,  or  an 
average  of  17  cenU.    But  yeUow  oleo.  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  PWeral  tax.  should 
have  sold  for  only  10  cents  a  pound  more,  or 
an  average  of  27  cents  a  pound.  actuaHy  sold 
from  40  cents  to  a  high  of  «0  centt  a  pound. 
That  happened  from  oae  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.    In  Texas  yeUow  oleo  sold  aa 
high  aa  W  cenU  and  In  California  as  high  aa 
eo  cents  a  pound.    Just  a  few  centa  under 
butter,  which  did  not  help  the  houicwtfe  and 
It  demoraliaed  the  butter  market. 


In  other  worda.  by  the  mere  addiUon  of 
eolar.  wbldn  by  the  way.  ooaU  the  (deo  pea|d« 
ao  eenta  a  too,  the  dlffercnoe  in  the  price  of 
yellow  and  uncolared  oleo  waa  S3  centa — 
more  than  three  timca  the  amount  of  the 
PMeral  tax,  and  who  got  dipped,  who  paid 
this  tremendoua  apreadf  The  cooatimw 
paid  it. 

According  to  the  New  York  SUte  Journal 
of  Commerce,  the  total  coat  at  the  raw  In- 
gredient* in  a  pound  of  yellow  olee  is  about 
10  cents,  so  you  can  see  the  size  of  the 
•pread  between  the  10-cent  coet  and  a  con- 
■umer  price  of  55  ccnu  a  pound. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  needs  to 
be  mentioned.  In  every  State  where  yellow 
oleo  was  legalised,  it  first  came  out  at  a  low 
price  m  order  to  comer  the  market,  and  then 
the  price  went  tq>  to  a  few  cents  under 
butter. 

The  day  we  legalise  yellow  oleo  In  this 
SUte,  that  will  mark  the  day  we  take  away 
from  many  families  of  this  SUte  a  cheap  sub- 
sUtute  for  butter. 

I  don't  want  the  ^eo  monopoly  to  take 
over  the  Uble  sprMMl  market  of  this  State. 
I  don't  want  It  for  two  reasons.  As  long  as 
I  am  In  the  assembly  I  will  not  vote  to  put 
out  of  business  a  third  of  the  farm  families 
of  this  SUte.  And  I  will  not  vote  to  make 
thousands  of  families  In  this  SUte  pay  50 
cents  a  pound  for  a  butter  substitute  they 
can  buy  today  for  21  centa. 


TW  SahmtiM  kmj  h  CiechosloTakU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rBKNarxvainA 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THK  UNirKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jttif  20),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  statement 
by  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Army  on 
conditions  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoou),  as  follows: 

Thx  Salvation  Abut  nc  CzBCBoetxtvAxiA,  a 
Etatxmxmt  bt  tbx   GxmBAL 

Statements  have  been  broadcast  and  pub- 
lished reporting  thtt  on  Jime  17  last,  under 
a  decree  Issued  by  the  central  executive  of 
the  national  committee  (the  recently  estab- 
lished organ  of  local  government  In  Caecho- 
slovakla ) ,  the  Salvation  Army  In  that  country 
has  been  disbanded. 

Having  no  direct  communication  with  our 
officers  in  Czechoslovakia,  I  am  naturally 
without  detailed  news,  thotigh  we  are  aware 
that  at  least  two  of  our  faithful  ofBcere  are 
Imprisoned,  that  the  rest  have  been  forbidden 
to  ccuatlntie  their  work,  and  our  propcrtlea 
have  been  confiscated. 

Speaking  with  full  responslbtllty  as  the 
International  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
I  deny  that  any  Salvation  Army  ofBca  In 
Caechoelovakla  has  been  engaged  in  any  ac- 
tion whidi  the  government  of  that  country 
could  accurately  deecrthe  aa  aubveralve.  Aa 
aU  Informed  quarters  have  known  for  many 
yeara.  the  Army  is  nonpoUtlcal.  and  any 
ofOcer  BO  ml^ulded  as  to  participate  In  po- 
litical activities  would  come  under  the  Im- 
mediate dladpllne  of  the  Army's  own  regula- 
tlons  without  waiting  for  action  by  any 
•ecttlar  aotborlty. 

I  am  aware  that  no  word  or  deed  of  mine 
can  prevent  my  comrade  Satvatlonleta  la 
Chnrhnalnvakla  from  soflcring  the  unwar- 
ranted reatxtetlona  Impneed  by  thla  Uteat 
decree.    I  must,  however,  point  oufc  that  bf 


fhia  order  thdr  foivemmant  baa  Isoogbt  to 
•a  unttmaly  end  the  benaAeent  atitliHlaa  of 
a  TTT**'*  toot  tnltaentlal  groop  at  tbetr  own 
oouUrymen  who,  for  the  past  SI  years.  hav» 
labofed  aoidy  to  beneftt  thdr  own  land  and 
people. 

The  Salvatlonlat  la  the  aerfaat  of  all.  and 
he  ta  wUUng  to  woric  and  wltnaaa  for  ClirM 
in  any  land,  whatever  the  polltleal  eolor  of 
the  government.  Hla  preaidilng  la  a  aimpim 
and  uncoPtroveraUl  testimony  to  tlie  asivbig 
grace  of  God  which  he  himadf  baa  peraon- 
nally  experienced,  and  hi*  servloe  la  ex- 
preocd  by  an  ei«er  hand  outtretehod  to  any 
In  need.  How  can  auc^  aetlvttiea  be  diiamril 
aubveratve— unleaa  the  very  gospel  ttseU  bs 
regarded  as  soehl 

In  the  name  of  Christ  I  record  my  protest. 
and  call  on  Salvationists  everywhere  to  pn>« 
test  against  an  ortXa  which  forbids  our  of- 
floera  and  soldiers  to  preach  the  gospeL 

Though  our  public  work  In  CBechoalovakla 
must  cease  for  the  time  being,  the  Salvation 
Army  will  not  accept  as  final  the  authority 
of  any  secular  government  to  forbid  qpbltual 
work.  Therefore  we  ahall  oonttnne  to  think 
of  our  comradea  in  Chechoslovakia  as  Sal- 
vationists In  q>lrit  and  purpose,  and  stm  re- 
gard them  as  a  living  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional body  of  the  Salvation  Army.  We  ahall 
retain  upon  our  roll  the  names  at  an  OMcho- 
slovaklan  oillcers.  Though  deprived  of  the 
outward  signs  and  symbols  of  SalvatWwilam. 
they  will  remain  one  with  tu  In  heart. 

Commtmlcate  with  them  we  cannot,  but 
pray  for  them  we  can — and  ahalL  That  Is  a 
power  no  secular  authority  can  suppress,  and 
I  call  upon  aD  Salvatlonlste  everywhere  to 
pray  that  their  comrades  may  be  upheld  dur- 
ing this  time  of  testing,  and  that  the  win  of 
God  may  overrule  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  men. 

It  is  my  desire  that  In  every  territory 
throughout  the  Salvation  Army  special 
meetings  for  prayer  shaU  be  held. 


General. 


IIaBp«wcr  Resources  ef  Rc4  Ckaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

cm  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  Augusts  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Q.  Mazlen.  a  dooographer  at  the 
National  University  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  has  written  an  analysis  at  the 
manpower  resources  of  Coounuoist-coa- 
trolled  China. 

Because  of  the  relatkmdiip  between 
the  resourees  of  Red  China  and  the  re- 
sourees  of  the  North  Korean  forces.  I 
think  this  monograiAi  is  of  vlikal  Interest 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
pmier  in  iXte  AiH>«id1x  of  the  Rbookb. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  analjrsts 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bacon, 
as  follows: 

(By  Henry  G.  lladen) 
PQVuLA'now  azarus  aa  or  jvax  t.  its* 
A  conplsU  census  cf  the  foimlatkin  of 
f>>»n»»«i»i^  China  has  new  bean  aecoBk- 
p^t«>MMf  ifttfrt**—  of  the  totm  popnlatmn 
at  CUiok,  have  been  advanced  irom  tkns  to 
time,  with  allowances  being  xaade  for  the 
decimatlona  Infllctad  by  faaalne. 
and  war. 


':•  ' 
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It  U  here  estimated  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Red  China  aa  of  July  1.  1950.  num- 
bered 472.809,000.  and  the  attached  table 
provides  estimates  of  current  population 
characteristics  by  a«te.  sex.  and  possible 
utilization  for  military  or  Industrial  service. 
Of  the  estimated  toUl  population,  males 
numbered  347.142.000  and  females  225.- 
667.000.  In  this  particular  respect,  the  re- 
verse of  Russian  manpower  totals  should  be 
noted  Inasmuch  as  In  the  D.  S.  S.  R.  there  is 
-a  marked  excess  of  females  over  males.  In 
Red  China,  the  totnl  of  both  sexes  under  15 
years  of  age  was  204.694.000.  the  total  be- 
tween ages  15  and  49  was  207.478.000:  those 
50  years  of  age  and  over  numbered  60.638.000. 
Males  between  15  and  49  years  of  age  totaled 
107.507.000.  whereas  females  In  these  ages 
totaled  99,971.000. 

MtLrTAET  MAKPOWm 

It  U  here  estimated  that  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  males  15  through  49  will  not 
be  available  for  general  military  service  due 
to  physical  or  mental  disability  or  because  of 
essential  assignments,  industrial,  or  agricul- 
tural or  administrative.  Therefore,  consider- 
ing the  pool  of  males  and  assuming  a  total 
commitment,  there  would  be  available  for 
Bome  form  of  general  military  service  75,- 
255,000  men.  The  part  that  women  would 
play  in  a  militarized  China,  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  utilization  of  womanpower  laid 
down  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  accordingly  pat- 

.>terned  along  these  lines,  would  take  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  accomplish.  Doubtless, 
women  have  to  some  extent  already  been 
trained  as  military  camp  followers,  but  their 
practical  military  utilization  at  this  time 
Is  considered  very  doubtful. 

The  greatest  problems  which  face  adequate 
utilization  of  males  for  military  service  In 
Red  China  have  their  roots  In  the  economic 
chaos  within  the  nation.  Essentially  China 
Is  a  nonindustrlal  and  economically  de- 
pre»ed  nation.  The  popxilation  depends 
practically  entirely  upon  the  production  of 
food  within  China's  territorial  borders.  The 
great  rivers  draining  China  tend  to  make  the 
land  very  suitable  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment,'but  the  Government's  inertia  has  failed 
to  develop  scientific  crop  production  and  to 
Insure  against  natural  and  other  calamities 
by  storing  surplus  crops.  Even  assuming 
that  there  was  sufficient  food  for  all.  adequate 
military  equipment  must  come  from  other 
sources.  Again,  any  sizable  military  under- 
taking must  Include  In  lU  plans  the  supply 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  armies.  In  a  land  where 
the  supply  of  food  la  never  adequate  under 
the  best  conditions,  such  hoarding  by  the 

-  military  would  accentuate  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  civilian  population.  Even  to- 
day famine  stalks  the  Chinese. 

THx  vaitTs  or  mruxucAL  s:upnioKTrT 
In  the  Korean  war  we  have  seen  In  recent 
months  how  a  relatively  small  number  of 
troops,  even  with  inadequate  training  them- 
selves, but  with  highly  trained  leaders  and 
with  adequate  arms  and  other  supplies  essen- 
tial to  highly  mobile  warfare,  have  success- 
fully attacked  numerically  superior  but  com- 
.paratlvely  very  poorly  equlpi>ed  forces. 

Prom  this  standpoint,  the  Korean  cam- 
paign has  Itself  given  the  final  evidence  that 
superiority  in  'numbers  is  not  of  Itself  an 
important  factor  In  winning  a  war.  More 
especially  Is  this  true  In  a  short,  concentrated 
campaign.  In  a  protracted  war  numbers 
may  assume  considerably  greater  importance. 
As  it  is  we  have  yet  to  halt  the  North  Korean 
onslaught;  we  Lave  yet  to  assess  the  cost  to 
us  due  to  our  own  unpreparedness. 

But  whether  we  are  Joined  in  political  or 
military  battle  or  both,  there  Is  greater  dan- 
ger in  underrating  than  In  overrating  the 
potentials  of  an  lnsldlo\u  enemy  which  re- 
celTca  support  from  a  power  or  from  powers 
In  a  position  to  help  the  smaller  nation 
oreroome  the  major  problems  of  logistics,  If 
not  of  numpower. 


In  this  respect  It  Is  well  to  recall  that  In 
September  of  1947  Gen.  Hslung  Shlh-hul. 
commanding  the  northeastern  Nationalist 
Chinese  front,  reported  the  capture  of  Rus- 
sian arms  from  Korean  units  fighting  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Of  course,  the 
consensus  of  military  opinion  has  long  been 
that  Russia  turned  over  to  Communist  China 
the  vast  stores  of  arms  taken  from  the  de- 
feated J.ipanese  armies  in  Manchuria.  With 
these  arms  Red  China  equipped  at  least  50 
divisions. 

In  other  words,  the  ramifications  of  a  pro- 
longed struggle — should  such  condition  ma- 
terialize, makes  our  commitments  clearer. 
We  must  face  the  manpower  problem  much 
more  realistically  than  we  have  to  date.  This 
is  a  United  Nations'  war — not  an  American 
escapade  in  Korea.  If  Russia  chooses  to  be- 
come the  arsenal  of  China  which  In  turn 
supplies  Korea  with  arms  and  manpower — we 
can  see  that  the  stores  of  both  which  would 
be  available  to  the  North  Koreans  are  of 
major  significance.  The  United  Nations  can- 
not afford,  under  these  circumscribed  condi- 
tions, to  be  second-best  In  anything;  man- 
power or  weapons. 

CONCLUSION 

The  manpower  resources  available  to  Red 
China  which  may  be  shuttled  Into  North 
Korea  for  action  against  United  Nations' 
armed  forces,  is  overwhelming  and  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  United  Nations' 
military  actions  if  not  recognized  for  Its  true 
potential  weight.  Chinese  and  Koreans  are 
blood -related;  It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible to  tell  one  from  the  other  when 
both  wear  identical  uniforms.  North  Koreans 
have  fought  In  Red  China's  armies.  It  Is  not 
Impossible  to  believe  that  the  gesture  is  being 
reciprocated  on  Korean  battlefields  today. 

Afanpoi/?cr    resources    of   Comiminist   China 

(July  1.  1950)^ 

[In  thousands] 


Classification 

.111  ages 

Otol4 

15  to  49 

50  and 
over 

Both  sexes  (total)... 

472.909 

arn.fifM 

307.478 

00.638 

MaW     

247, 142    100  2S7 

107, 507 
7^.  2M 

30  398 

Available    for   (wn- 
eral  military  serv- 
ice  

76.2.V 

225.<i«)7 

Female!! 

W.  457     VW-  971 

30,239 

'  Calculations  are  ha.<ipd  on  population  total  extrapola- 
tions and  estimated  distributions  by  sitmle  years  of  age 
and  by  sex.  Orieinal  population  data  estimates  obtained 
from  the  liemofrraphic  Yearliook,  United  Nations  (IIMH) 
for  July  1W7  and  from  the  American  Encyclopedia 
(Chuu,  1948). 


Seaway's  Last  Chance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OI^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  I  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  Jttly  20),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY:  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uAanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Seaway's  Last  Chance," 
written  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman.  feature 
writer  for  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
This  article  appeared  on  June  18,  1950. 
Mr.  Stedman  has  been  a  consistent  pro- 
ponent of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  His 
article  la  timely  and  worthy  of  the  study 
of  the  Congress.  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way should  be  considered  as  a  vital  na- 
tional-defense project.  The  Nation 
needs  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  a 


means  of  guaranteeing  the  movement  of 
vital  minerals  and  food  which  are  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance  in  the  great 
Midwest.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
should  be  listed  as  a  priority  project  for 
our  national  security.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  locks  and  canals  connecting  the 
Great  Lalces  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
Seaways  Last  Chanc* 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

A  rather  interesting  test  is  coming  soon  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  region's  representa- 
tion in  Congress.  The  test  will  arise  first  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  It  concerns 
waterways  development. 

Up  to  now,  the  successes  of  this  region's 
representation  have  not  been  brilliant  or 
frequent.  One  after  another,  our  Nation's 
other  great  region:,  have  been  voted  projects 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams  and 
many  others.  The  Southwest  has  the  great 
Hoover  Dam,  Shasta,  and  many  more.  The 
Southeast  has  the  TVA  helping  to  bring  pros- 
perity to  a  once  impoverished  region.  The 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  have  vast  networks 
of  harbors,  deepened  rivers,  and  coastwise 
canals. 

And  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  the 
economic  beneficiaries  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
bringing  them  much  nearer  together  than 
before  in  terms  of  transport  costs.  These 
vast  works  have  been  constructed  or  Im- 
proved and   maintained  at   public   expense. 

But  what  about  the  vast  region  that  is 
tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes?  What  has 
Its  representation  achieved  while  every  other 
region  in  the  country  was  being  voted  these 
mighty  developments? 

One  answer  could  be  that  this  region  has 
the  upper  Mississippi  9-ioot  channel.  But 
the  upper  Mississippi  is  a  barge  route  and 
not  a  shlpway.  does  not  He  In  the  east-west 
lane  of  traffic  to  Europe  and  carries  very  little 
out-bound   commerce. 

The  real  answer  Is  that  our  representation 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  blocking  of 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway  for  almost  a  quarter 
century.  It  is  nearly  that  long  since  the 
Hoover  administration  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  Canada.  It  is  18  years  since  that  en- 
gineer-President hailed  the  seaway  as  "the 
greatest  Internal  improvement  yet  under- 
taken on  the  North  American  continent." 

Given  the  same  rate  of  progress  achieved 
for  other  regions,  the  treaty  could  have  been 
ratified  and  the  project  built  and  operating 
long  ago.     Access  to  our  Great  Lakes  ports  \ 
could  have  been  open  right  now  to  the  fleets  \ 
of  Liberty  ships  and  Victory  ships  that  our      \ 
taxpayers  helped  to  build  and  pay  for  during         ', 
the  war.     Those  ships  could  be  carrying  at 
much  lowered  costs  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories  to  the  markets  of  the  WQfldj^ 
0\lr  Inland  economy  could  be  helped  rl^fit 
now  when  the  postwar  farm  income  decline 
Is  really  beginning  to  pinch.     The  West  North 
Central  region  might  not  today  be  the  only 
one  in  the  entire  United  States  that  In  ab- 
sence of  Immigration,  is  officially  forecast  to 
suffer  a  net  loss  In  population  In  the  next  25 
years. 

Fighting  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been 
probably  the  greatest  lobby  ever  known  of 
eastern  ports,  harbor  interests,  power  com- 
panies, and  railroads.  Again  that  lobby, 
our  region  has  been  unable  to  win  In  Con- 
gress. We  have  had  to  sit  here  and  watch 
the  projects  of  other  regions  go  sailing 
through  Congress,  while  ours  has  been  sty- 
mied year  after  year. 

And,  now,  one  more  rival  project  directly 
affecting  this  region  and  the  seaway  offers 
this  area's  men  In  Congress  a  test  and  a 
great  chance  to  prove  or  redeem  thenibelvM. 
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For  there's  an  attempt  to  put  on  a  rush  act 
lor  Senate  ratification  of  the  Niagara  diver- 
sion treaty  with  Canada.  This  treaty  would 
allow  immense  diversions  of  water  from  the 
Palls  through  power  plants  there.  Niagara 
power  Interests  are  bringing  great  pressure 
on  Senate  leaders  for  fast  action. 

Is  It  that  these  Interests  want  the  power? 
That's  one  reason,  for  there  Is  now  an  acute 
power  shortage  in  the  East.  But  another 
reason  Is  that  getting  this  Niagara  power 
would  help  those  interests  to  head  off  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  also  would  de- 
velop power. 

How  the  Niagara  Interests  stand  on  the 
seaway  is  fortunately  a  matter  of  record. 
They  are  against  it.  Listed  with  the  tre- 
mendous lobby  fighting  the  seaway  are  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Frontier  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  and  Frontier  Planning  Board, 
all  of  Niagara  Falls.  Out  In  the  open  also 
Is  the  attempt  of  eastern  power  Intciests  to 
stymie  the  seaway  forever  by  getting  the 
Niagara  treaty  first.  The  New  York  Times 
on  March  1  this  year  told  the  story,  saying: 
-  "As  to  the  effect  that  application  of  the 
treaty  provisions  would  have  on  the  50-year- 
old  proposal  for  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  utility  officials  said  realization 
of  the  Niagara  River  proposal  would  tend  to 
negate  the  need  for  the  project." 

So  a  straight  Issue  of  priority  is  now  raised 
as  between  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the 
Niagara  Falls  diversion  project. 

On  one  side  Is  Herbert  Hoover's  "greatest 
Internal  Improvement  on  the  continent."  < 
This  would  develop  both  navigation  and 
power.  It  would  benefit,  not  Jiist  a  limited 
eastern  area  with  pxjwer,  but  a  vast  Interior  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  deep- 
water  navigation  besides.  It  would  develop 
much  more  power  than  the  Niagara  project 
without  affecting  the  beauty  of  the  falls.  But 
It  would  still  leave  the  way  wide  open  for  the 
latter  project  IX  some  form  of  It  not  harming 
the  falls'  grandeur  were  found  advisable  at 
some  future  time. 

On  the  other  side  la  the  Niagara  F-tlls 
diversion.  This  proposes  to  conserve  the 
falls  by  diverting  enormous  quantises  of 
water  away  from  them.  Instead  of  deveio]^ 
Ing  any  navigation  aid  to  the  Interior,  n 
would  tend  to  negate  that,  as  the  New 
York  Times  said,  or.  In  blunt  words,  to 
thwart  and  block  the  seaway  for  all  time. 

On  the  straight  Issue  of  priority  this  re- 
gion's spokesmen  in  Senate  and  House  have 
the  clearest  possible  ground  to  stand  and 
fight.  They  can  block  that  Niagara  treaty 
In  the  Senate,  block  enabling  legUlatlon  In 
the  House,  and  keep  them  blocked  until  there 
Is  affirmative  action  all  along  the  line  on  the 
seaway. 

They  can  demonstrate  once  and  for  all  that 
there's  no  way  for  the  East  to  get  the  power 
for  Itself  without  simultaneously  granting 
the  Midwest  seaway  navigation.  When 
that's  made  plain  this  region's  chances  to  get 
the  seaway  v,lll  take  an  upward  bound.  But 
If  our  congressional  spokesmen  let  the  East 
get  the  power  without  granting  us  the  navi- 
gation, then  well  continue  as  the  Nation's 
forgotten  region  for  a  mighty  long  -.Ime  to 
come.  This  looks  like  the  seaways  last  real 
chance. 


Household  Hints  for  Hoarders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  CSOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  been  preatly  disturbed  by  the 
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reports  of  excessive  buying  in  these 
critical  times.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  re- 
flection on  the  patriotism  of  some  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  David  Iz  Cohn,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  this  era.  has  written 
a  poem  on  that  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Household  Hints  roa  Hoasdebs 
(By  D^vid  L.  Cohn) 

(  "Hoarders  are  on  the  run  for  goods.  Panic 
buying.  In  full  stride,  despite  warnings,  is 
pushing  United  States  toward  rationing. 
Sugar,  soaps,  nylons  are  being  snatched  from 
store  shelves.  Hoarding  Is  creating  artifi- 
cial shortages,  forcing  prices  up." — United 
States  News  and  World  Report,  Jtily  28, 1950.) 

Get  In  there  and  shove,  manaa. 

Push  the  others  out  of  the  way.  sis. 

Strip  the  shelves  to  the  bare  boards 

Where  He  the  tmy  droppings  of   midnrht 

mice. 
Buy  anything  and  everything. 
Clean  out  the  store. 
Then  run  to  the  wrapping  counter 
Pursued  by  the  barehanded 
As  baimyard  hens  pursue  the  lucky  one  that 
has  a  choice  bit  of  offal  In  its  mouth. 
This  still  being  a  free  country 
Every  citizen  has  certain  Inalienable  rights. 
Among  them  the  right — especially  dear  when 

the  Nation's  life  Is  at  stake — 
To  be  a  hog:  or,  if  that  sounds  offensive,  a 

buzzard. 
Buy  tea.  coffee,  spices,  canned  goods — any- 
thing. 
Store  It.  hide  it.  bury  It. 
You'll  agree  with  me  that  there's  no  sweeter 

fat  than  sticks  to  yotir  own  bones. 
Ignore  the  President.     Give  him  the  razz- 
matazz. 
You're  no  godless  Communist  trying  to  de- 
stroy this  country;    a  blind  but   de- 
structive termite. 
On  the  contrary,  you're  a  church-going,  tax- 
paying.    God-fearing    patriot,    with    a 
passionate  Interest  In  yourself;   your 
Illimitable,  eternal,  inexhaustibly  fas- 
cinating. Infinitely  precious  self. 
So  think  now,  as  men  die  for  you. 
Of  your  gut. 

Of  your  dear,  precious,  well-beloved  gut, 
Of  the  whole  228  feet  of  It 
Colled  In  your  abdomen. 
In  time  of  peril  men  Instinctively  think  of 

what  Is  most  precious  to  them. 
Soldiers  die  for  an  inch  of  ground. 
But  don't  revere  them  for  It.    That's  easy. 
For,  as  simple  arithmetic  reveals. 
You  must  stand  guard  over  2,738  Inches  of 

gut. 
Well-larded,  colled,  greedy,  peristaltic  gut. 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  soiU  resided 

In  the  bladder. 
But  we  know  better,  dont  we? 
It  lies  In  the  gut. 

In  the  well-larded,  coUed,  greedy,  peristal- 
tic gut. 
Be  sure  to  store  plenty  of  sugar. 
If  your  neighbor  can't  get  any,  that's  his 

fault. 
For,  as  the  Good  Book  says. 
Where  there's  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
<And  soap.    You  remember  the  song  "Soap 
and     water     wUl     surely     wash     you 
clean.") 
Sugar's  good  In  time  of  war. 
Its  sweetness  cuts  the  gall-bitter  taste  of 
defeat  which,  to  the  palate,  is  as  the 
stinklngness  to  the  nose  of  the  ptis- 
runnlng  wounds  d  soldiers. 
Beforehanded  with  sugar,  you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  It  too, 


One  layer  blood-red  in  memory  of  the  war 

dead. 
In  tender  token  of  ycur  patriotism. 
And  example  to  your  children. 
Grab  all  the  nylons  you  can. 
Grab  'em,  lady,  before  they  beoom*  para« 

chutes. 
Lucifer,  you  know,  thrown  trom  heaven's 

battlements, 
FeU  from  dawn  untU  dewy  eve. 
WeU,  by  God.  there's  nothing  he  did  that  a 

GI — yout  own  son,  perhaps — can't  do. 
In  short — ^thls  is  my  final  advice — 
Buy  everything  that  isn't  nailed  down. 
Go  the  whole  hog.  as  we  say. 
And  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst. 
And  if  the  bomb  gets  you. 
You  will  die  with  larder  overflowing. 
History    recording    that    you    were    caught 

napping. 
But  not — praise  the  Lord — catight  short. 


ladia's  Second  IidepeadeKe  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  NEW  TOSK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  19S0 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  me  on  the  Voice  of  America* 
broadcast  celebrating  India's  second  in- 
deoendence  day,  August  15,  1950: 

'India's   Skcono   Inbdcndencb   Dat 

In  this  time  of  great  tinrest  and  strife  In 
the  world,  it  gives  me  especial  pleasure  to 
look  to  India  on  her  second  Independence 
Day.  I  find  democracy  there,  not  only  fimc- 
tlonlng  stUl,  but  developing  ami  breathing 
the  life  it  mixst  create. 

I  have  been  tor  many  years  a  friend  o| 
India.  In  1949,  on  the  date  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  your  first  independence  day.  I  spoke 
to  you  in  happy  greetings,  aware  of  the 
tremendous  impact  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
friendship  and  cordial  mutuality  that  exists 
between  our  two  countries.  I  paid  tribute  to 
your  great  leaders  and  their  consummate 
skUl  and  brlUlance  in  directing  and  molding 
the  future  of  India.  And  I  paid  tribute,  too. 
to  the  people  of  India,  without  whose  coop- 
eration such  statesmanship  would  be  futile. 

Today  Is  a  new  day — part  of  a  new  era. 
My  country  and  all  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  have  girded  their  loins  to  face 
this  time  of  difficulty  and  discord.  All  of 
you  know  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Nations  including  India 
and  their  determination  to  stem  totalitarian 
aggression  despite  the  sacrlflces  that  mtist 
be  made. 

Today,  I  wish  again  to  pay  tminhiblted 
tribute  to  your  leaders,  and  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  In  particular,  for  his  forthright 
and  unquestioning  appraisal  of  the  momen- 
tous fighting  in  Korea.  Through  the  aline- 
ment  of  India  with  the  United  Nations'  de- 
cision on  Korea,  a  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  on  Its  potential  force 
for  harmony  and  goodness  in  the  world. 

My  country  celebrated  its  Independence 
Day  on  July  4  of  this  year,  on  which  day 
Prime  liCnister  Nehru  sent  a  message  to  our 
Secretary  of  State  In  which  he  stated:  "My 
visit  to  your  great  country  last  year  has 
strengthened  my  belief  that  in  cooperation 
with  other  democratic  and  liberty-loving 
nations,  the  United  States  of  America  can 
make  a  mighty  contribution  toward  world 
peace  and  prosperity." 

Secretary  Acheson  repUed,  -International 
peace  and  expanding  prosperity  are  the  only 
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eondiUoDS    under    which    democrmctes    oui 

ccntmue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  c.f  tbetr  hrnrd- 
farned  Independence-  Tfce  worlds  bert  hope 
thAt  thes«  condJUons  can  be  ot>calaed  Ilea 
In  the  continued  tnd  greater  cooperation 
•monfrst  the  democratic  and  Uberty-lorlng 
nauons  Your  recent  Tlslt  to  the  United 
Statea  further  itrenrthened  the  already  doae 
bonds  cf  fnendstip  between  India  and  f^.e 
United  States  and  confirmed  American  con- 
Ti<rtK>ns  of  India's  dedication  U>  the  com- 
mon effort  ot  all  free  peoidea.- 

I  take  this  opportimity.  alao.  to  repcrt  to 
you  on  the  good  work  of  your  distinguished 
lady,  and  your  Ambassador  to  my  country, 
Mrs.  Vljaya  Lafcshml  Pandit.  Her  grace  and 
charm,  her  keen  intelligenoe  and  <lip»o- 
macy  hare  redounded  to  the  credit  of  both 
our  countries.  Plnaliy.  I  have  introiuced 
a  bill  in  the  Congress,  which  has  becom?  law. 
to  fiect  a  nkonument  to  the  great  l-sader. 
Gandhi,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintJinlng 
and  building  the  aptrltual  forces  whl<Ji  .-(e 
Imparted  not  only  to  India,  but  to  aJ  the 
world.  To  a  great  country  on  the  occasion 
cf  a  great  event,  your  second  independence 
day.  I  ofler  my  kindliest  congratulatlo^xs. 


"The  men  who  have  murdered  millions  of 
their  compatriots  and  maintain  their  rule 
through  tyranny  ha\-«  no  right,  legally  or 
morally,  to  American  recognition."  SaATsa 
has  tliundered  in  Congress. 

He  poinU  out  that  the  35  or  fewer  Ameri- 
cans allowed  in  Moscow  are  restricted  in  their 
movemenU  to  within  a  few  mUes  of  the 
Soviet  Capital  and  are  under  constant  ob- 
servation by  Russian  secret   police. 

•Any  'flow'  of  information  between  the 
Riissian  leaders  and  our  leaders,  the  Russian 
people  and  our  people.  Is  a  farce,"  he  asserts. 

The  ^HATsa  campaign  yet  may  bear  fruit. 
He  first  put  it  forward  as  a  plan  for  the 
Republicans  to  follow  in  buUding  a  foreign 
policy  of  their  own  severil  years  ago,  but  it 
was  useless  to  expect  the  Republicans  gener- 
ally to  pick  up  anything  good.  Now,  the 
Democrats  have  grabbed  his  thunder.  Pact 
is.  withdrawal  of  American  recognition  of 
Russia  may  come  before  the  elections.  It  is 
being  talked  up  quite  widely  in  Fair  Deal 
circles,  particularly  among  those  from  North- 
ern States. 


Witkiiraw 


Rassia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  lOCHKAJi 

»  THE  HOUSB  OP  Bn»RKSDrrATIVE8 

Wednesday,  July  19.  195$ 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  appearing  in  the  August  issue  of 
Forbes,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  highly 
regfli-ded  business  magazines: 

WaSHIXCTOH 

(By  PoUcrax) 

Withdraw  American  recognition  of  Russia? 
More  and  more  legislators  are  coming  out  for 
It.  Senator  Pat  McCa»aw  (Democrat. 
Nevada)  U  the  Utest.  foUowlng  House 
Majority  Leader  Jokx  McCokuack  (Demo- 
crat. Massachusetts)  who  mentioned  It 
when  the  Russians  shot  down  the  naval 
transport  plane  over  the  Baltic  Sea  several 
months  ago. 

But  there  Is  one  Republican  who  h^^^is  been 
trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  sell  the  idea  to 
his  party  and  to  the  American  people  for 
year*.  He  is  Representative  Paxji.  W.  SH-^teb 
(Republican.  Mic'oigan).  who  haii  been 
plugging  for  withdrawal  of  American  recog- 
nition of  Russia  since  It  became  apparent 
the  Ru6alans  were  using  the  United  Nations 
as  a  propaganda  sounding-board  aiKl  noth- 
ing tl»e. 

Ex-Presldent  Herbert  Hoover,  only  one  oS 
four  PresldenU.  including  Woodrow  Wil- 
ton, who  would  not  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  outlaws,  has  come  out  fur  witlidrawal 
of  American  recognition  and  tcx  Ijannlng 
Buaaiik  frcMn  the  UN. 

Sbatsb  has  contended  that,  by  recogniz- 
ing Russia  and  Russian  satellite  aatlons. 
Uncle  Sam  has  left  himself  wide  opeti  for  in- 
ternal spying  and  sabotage  on  a  wUle  scale. 
There  are  thousands  of  Soviet  agents,  tinder 
vartous  guises,  in  the  United  8tii,tes.  he 
insinf  ***■  either  building  frlendshl]M  (a  la 
Oubitchev)  or  otherwise  baring  frorn  with- 
in. 

At  the  same  time,  pictures  showing  Ache- 
son  and  SoTlet  diplomats  balanrtnf  teacups 
or  coefctalls  laaras  a  bad  taste  In  the  mrouths 
ot  BUit  Amarleans  and  misleads  others,  ha 
potnta  out.  itnca  this  indicates  th«  liuaslans 
~ '  K,  nioa  people  who  are  rexisoiiable 


capable  of  doing  the  same  work  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  war-connected 
agencies.  By  all  sound  biisiness  standards, 
they  should  be  shifted. 

To  make  thU  decUion  is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult. It  means  robbing  Department  h3ads  of 
programs  and  personnel  which  they  consider 
important.  But  are  they  necessary?  The 
Hoover  Commission  has  reported,  for  exam- 
ple, that  10.500  people  are  employed  full  time 
gathering  Government  statistics,  and  it  adds 
that  many  of  the  sUtistics  overlap,  are 
published  in  unnecessarUy  large  quantities 
and  "are  of  questionable  value."  Why 
couldn  t  some  of  these  people  make  up  part 
of  the  100.000? 

Of  course  the  decision  to  cut  down  or 
eliminate  present  programs  will  have  to  be 
made  before  the  Defense  Department  hires 
all  iU  new  employees,  if  the  shifts  are  to  be 
made.  Furthermore,  it  might  Involve  a 
grant  by  Congress  of  the  authority  to  aban- 
don specific  programs  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  already  been  made.  But  such  a 
decision  couM  make  an  Important  difference 
in  the  huge  cost  of  carrying  out  our  war 
activities. 


Practkal  Ecoaomy  m  Current  GoTemment 
Eaployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACH  USITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  a  very  timely  editorial  en- 
titled "So  the  Government  Needs  More 
Workers,'  which  appeared  in  the  July 
26.  1S50.  issue  of  the  Worcester  cMass.) 
Evening  Gazette. 

Realizing  Russian  declared  intention 
of  trying  to  make  us  spend  ourselves  in- 
to bankruptcy,  we  must  not  overlook  any 
reasonable  method  to  effect  economies  in 
the  presently  expanding  Government 
employment  program,  due  to  our  war 
activities. 

This  editorial  presents  some  very 
common-sense  economy  suggestions 
which  merit  the  study  of  our  Cabinet 
heads  and  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
article  follows : 

So  THE  Government  Needs  More  WoRKzas 

The  United  Press  carried  a  story  the  other 
day  to  the  effect  that  the  mobilization  speed- 
up will  involve  an  addition  of  about  lOO.OOO 
Government  Jobs.  That  will  mean  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $350,000,000  in  salaries. 
plus  more  money  for  oQce  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  the  like. 

No  doubt  a  big  increase  Is  necessary.  For 
every  two  fighting  men  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices there  must  be  about  one  civilian  job 
holder  m  the  Defense  Department.  Economic 
control  measures — particularly  If  they  get  to 
the  stage  of'  rationing  or  price  control — 
require  hordes  of  Federal  Inspectors  and 
clerks. 

However,  the  Government  has  about  2,000.- 
000  people  on  Its  payroll  already.  They  are 
doing  hundreds  of  different  things,  each  of 
them  perhaps  useful  In  some  way.  But  some 
are  infinitely  more  useful  than  others.  Why 
not  Just  drop  some  of  the  nonessential  pro- 
grams, and  the  employees  with  them,  and 
shift  the  employees  over  to  the  new  Jobs? 

The  great  mass  of  those  new  100,000  Jobs 
will  be  clerical,  for  record- keeping,  corre- 
spondence, filing,  and  the  like.  People  In 
myriads   of    the    Government    agencies    are 


Snap  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AriVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  timely  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald,  Saturday.  July  29.  1950. 
It  succinctly  and  accurately  UiUs  the 
true  story  of  the  present  Korean  crisis: 
^  Snap  Diplomact 

In  June  1949,  Just  about  a  year  b«  fore  the 
crucial  day  on  which  President  Truaian  de- 
cided that  South  Korea  must  be  c  efended. 
Administration  ofBcials  and  Army  oJ leers  in- 
formed Congress  that  South  Korea  could  not 
be  defended. 

The  hearing  was  on  the  Korean  aid  bill. 
Gen.  Charles  Helmick,  Army  expert  Dn  logis- 
tics, admitted  in  a  reply  to  a  quesion  that 
Korea  was  absolutely  untenable  In  the  face 
of  any  determined  opposition  be  it  military 
or  by  inflltratiou. 

Gen.  Charles  L.  Bolte,  Director  of  he  Plans 
and  Operations  Division  of  the  Army,  did 
testify  that  the  South  Korean  f oi  ces  were 
"far  better  equipped  than  the  Nort  i  Korean 
forces,"  and  that  the  Korean  Go  ernraent 
could  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  occupation  forces. 

But  the  administration  position  was  con- 
tradictory. It  regarded  South  Kon  a  as  un- 
tenable In  a  military  sense,  yet  it  w  is  willing 
to  risk  large  quantities  of  Americar  material 
that  would  fall  into  Communist  ha  ids  if  the 
Communists  wanted  it. 

In  other  words  the  admlnistratloa  was  In- 
viting CommuiiLst  aggression  by  sending  hy- 
droelectric plants,  mine  equipment,  and 
other  capital  Investments  as  a  prize  for  over- 
running South  Korea,  while  at  the  ;  ame  time 
providing  nothing  to  protect  thoie  Invest- 
ments but  some  small  arms  for  the  South 
Koreans.  And  to  compound  the  Lhlng,  we 
announced  through  Secretary  Achfson  a  de- 
fense line  which  did  not  Include  Korea. 

But  the  failure  to  protect,  or  evi  n  to  pre- 
tend to  protect,  the  aid  material  we  were 
preparing  to  ship,  la  not  so  appalling  as  the 
snap  Judment  reversal  of  our  mlllt-ay  policy. 
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In  June  1949  we  believed  South  Korea  abso- 
lutely v.ntenable  in  a  military  sense.  There 
was  nothing  to  change  that  view  on  June  25. 
1950.  Yet  President  Truman  decided  to  fight 
against  aggression.  This  was  an  act  of  high 
heroism — all  ae  mere  heroic  when  you  think 
that  It  was  directed  at  the  defense  of  an  "un- 
tenable" position. 

But  what  will  history  say  of  this  President. 
who  never  p-epared  for  an  obvious  contin- 
gency, but  threw  his  country  into  a  military 
unknown  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? 


Confidence  in  the  Face  of  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  reports  life  in  Israel  is  not  so  easy 
these  days.  The  young  republic  is 
plagued  with  economic  problems,  peace 
with  its  Arab  neighbors  is  still  a  thing  of 
the  future,  immigration  still  continues  at 
a  high  rate  and  so  does  the  cost  of  living. 
Notwithsunding  these  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  the  people  of 
Israel  go  confidently  about  their  task 
of  building  their  state,  they  are  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  and  have  not  lost 
faith  in  mankind  and  its  ultimate  goal  of 
a  better  and  saner  world. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  July  30.  Ralph 
Chapman  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Israel  in 
terms  of  "exuberance"  and  "a  tonic  at- 
mosphere." This  is  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people  which  enjoys  its  freedom  to  the 
fullest  measure.  In  this  respect.  Israel 
Is  so  much  like  our  own  United  States. 
In  these  trying  times,  little  Israel  seems 
to  tell  us  not  to  lose  courage  or  confi- 
dence in  our  own  fate.  I  commend  Mr. 
Chapman's  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

A  Nati.n  That  Laughs — Iskael  Goes  Con- 
fidently Ahxad  at  Job  of  Doing  the  Im- 
possiblz 

(By  Ralph  Chapman) 
Tel  Aviv. — Coming  from  Cairo  to  Tel  Aviv 
Is  like  going  from  an  all-night  poker  game 
Into  the  fresh  air  of  an  April  morning.  Win. 
lose,  or  draw,  the  air  Is  refreshing.  Egypt, 
one  feels.  Is  living  in  Its  past.  Israel,  one 
hears.  Is  living  Oii  its  future.  The  difference 
Is  that  between  a  murmiu-ed  "enchantee" 
and  a  shouted  "sholom." 

Tea  time  on  tf.e  veranda  of  Cairo's  Seml- 
ramis  Hotel  Is  the  playing  of  a  sadly  out- 
moded tune  on  the  strings  of  a  muted  violin. 
Here  It  Is  the  raucous  screaming  of  a  trum- 
pet whose  forebears  may  well  have  blown 
down  the  walls  oi  Jericho.  Egypt  smUes; 
Israel  laughs. 

There  Is  an  exuberance  here  which  this 
writer  has  found  nowhere  else  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  Tseems  compounded  of  feelings  of 
freedom,  adventure,  and  newness.  No  one  la 
tired  yet.  The  only  tradition  Is  that  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Anything  can  be  accom- 
plished now  that  the  land  Is  controUed  and 
occupied  by  Jews. 

•"As  far  as  we  are  concerned  ecoi^mlc  the- 
ories do  not  apply."  an  official  told  tms  writer. 
"Economisu  have  said  that  the  land  can  sup- 
port but  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  already 


living  here.  Everyone  knows  that  a  strong. 
Independent  state  is  Impossible  In  the  area 
which  we  occupy  but  we  are  building  one. 
The  fantastic,  the  imp)OS6lble  are  part  of  our 
everyday  existence." 

He  and  others  are  careful  to  p>olnt  out. 
however,  that  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
alone  will  not  solve  the  multiple  problems 
which  confront  this  state,  now  slightly  more 
than  2  years  old. 

Item:  Israel  Is  still  at  war  with  the  Arab 
States.  Of  its  current  budget,  35  percent  Is 
allocated  for  military  purposes  and  there  Is 
an  edditlonal  secret  budget  for  security 
which  probably  brings  the  total  to  half  of 
the  nation's  expenditures.  A  peace  treaty 
would  allow  diversion  of  most  of  these  funds 
Into  productive  channels. 

Item:  The  national  policy  of  unlimited 
Jewish  immigration  Is  taxing  the  economy  to 
the  breaking  point.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  for  a  limited  period.  Immigra- 
tion be  controlled  or  suspended  entirely. 
These  have  been  consistently  rebuffed  by  the 
government  on  the  groimds  (1)  that  the 
state  was  established  as  a  homeland  for  all 
Jews  and  (2)  that  It  may  be  "now  or  never" 
for  tens  of  thousands  from  such  countries 
as  Rumania  and  Iraq  which  have  let  down 
the  bars  to  Jewish  emigration  but  which 
might  raise  them  again  at  any  time. 

Item:  As  long  as  several  millions  of  Jews 
live  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave.  Israel's  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  cold  war,  must  remain 
vague.  Leaders  of  this  state  do  not  feel 
that  they  can  jeopardize  the  position,  per- 
haps the  lives,  of  Jews  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  taking  too  firm  a  stand  with  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Item :  The  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  though  only  to  be  exp>ected  In  the 
early  years  of  any  state.  Is  a  gnawing  worry. 
Increased  productivity  vrtth  a  restiltant  In- 
crease In  exports,  decrease  In  Importt  or, 
best  of  all,  both.  Is  the  answer.  But  the  only 
Immediate  way  to  achieve  this  Is  to  get  large 
increases  in  Investment,  particularly  from 
abroad. 

Item:  Despite  phenomenal  population 
growth,  there  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled 
labor,  and  this  natvirally  deters  foreign  In- 
vestors. Technical  amd  agricultural  schools 
have  been  set  up  and  are  filled  to  capacity, 
but  the  situation  Is  similar  to  that  described 
by  the  service-station  attendant  putting  gas 
In  an  expensive  car.  "Please  shut  oft  your 
motor,"  he  begged  the  owner:  "you're  gain- 
ing on  me."  There  is  an  almost  unlimited 
need,  as  Mrs.  Golda  Meyerson,  Minister  of 
Labor,  said  In  the  United  States  recently, 
for  highly  skilled  labor. 

Item :  Cost  of  living  Is  still  extremely  high 
despite  rigid  rationing  of  food  and  certain 
other  consumer  goods.  It  has  dropped  about 
17  percent  In  the  last  14  months,  but  the 
picture,  especially  from  the  Important  tourist 
angle.  Is  still  not  good.  This  Is  discovered 
by  most  newcomers  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  the  matter  of  "luxury"  Items.  A  cocktail 
In  most  hotel  bars  costs  as  much  as  a  meal. 
Two  packages  of  local  cigarettes  cost  more 
than  either. 

Nevertheless,  the  urban  population  seems 
happy,  well  fed.  and  well  dressed.  In  the 
rural  areas  the  first  two  apply  even  more 
noticeably,  and  If  agrlciiltural  workers  do 
not  dress  as  well  as  their  city  cousins  that 
is  true  elsewhere  In  the  world.  There  are 
no  beggars.  The  dragomen  luid  guides  who 
made  life  miserable  In  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
In  the  Middle  East  are  coiispicuotis  by  their 
abeence. 

Women  one  sees  in  cafes  and  hotel  lounges 
are  Jtist  about  as  handsomely  decked  out  as 
their  sisters  elsewhere,  but  tixey  aeem  to  be 
having  more  fun  and,  a  not  immlzed  bless- 
ing, they  bring  their  children  with  them. 
It's  a  tonic  atmosphere. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

or  rvomnuk. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Hessler  entitled  "Air-Sea 
Trouble  Shooters,"  as  found  at  page  14 
of  the  Augmt  1,  1950,  edition  of  the 
Reporter  magazine.  I  have  asked  to 
have  it  included  here  because  of  its 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  very  impor- 
tant role  of  carrier-based  planes(m  the 
present  emergency: 

An-SxA  TaoxjBLE  SBOoms — Th«  Cammom,  a 
Natxtbal  Wsapom  roa  Luanm  Waa 
(By  William  H.  Hessler) 
As  the  pattern  of  Soviet  strategy  unfolds, 
it  defines  the  present  task  of  the  United 
States   Military   Establishment.     That   task 
does  not  appear  now  to  be  the  gigantic,  global 
war  which  our  military  planners  anticipated. 
Evidently  Soviet  strategy,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  calls  for  a  series  of  smaller  thrusts — 
political  coups,  civil  wars,  and  localised  offen- 
sives— around   the   margins   of    the   Soviet 
world. 

This  strategy  was  tindertoored  by  the  at- 
tack In  Korea,  which  found  vis  with  only 
one  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Far  Bast  and  no 
force  of  marines  within  6,000  miles.  Two  of 
our  best  tools  of  limited  war — sea-based  air 
power  and  the  amphibious  forces  of  the 
Marine  Corps — ^had  been  cut  back  to  help 
pay  for  the  development  of  once-and-for-all 
weapons  like  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  B-M. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Congress 
prepared  us  tcrterably  well  for  the  awesome 
task  of  imllmlted  global  war.  but  not  for  the 
nerve-trying,  frustrating  Job  of  flghUng 
small  fires  all  arotmd  the  Soviet  periphery. 
It  la  the  duty  of  a  military  high  command, 
of  cotiTse.  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the 
worst  possible  contingency:  otirs  did.  But 
it  is  also  Its  responsibility  to  foresee  the 
enemy's  alternative  strategy  and  to  have 
suitable  forces  and  war  plans  In  readiness. 
For  5  years,  Russia's  strategy  has  been  to  get 
all  It  can  with  minimum  risk,  chiefly  by  In- 
filtration and  by  fomenting  civil  wars. 

Among  t*i~  various  arms  and  weapons 
suitable  for  small-scale  conflicts  In  remote 
places  near  seacoastk,  none  Is  more  flexible 
and  efficient  than  carrier-baaed  air  power. 
This  arm  has  a  unique  value  for  the  United 
States,  since  we  are  separated  from  all  con- 
ceivable enemies  by  broad  oceans  and  mtist 
do  our  flghting  at  great  distances. 

As  perfected  in  the  Second  World  War. 
th"?  carrier  task  force  is  a  completely  self- 
contained  tool  of  warfare.  It  Is  a  floating  air 
base  for  fighters,  bombers,  and  attack  planes. 
It  has  its  own  flight  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, repair  shops,  fuel,  food,  and  ammu- 
nition supplies,  reconnaissance  forces,  and 
communications.  It  has  its  own  defense,  and 
It  can  shift  its  location  at  will  by  800  mUes 
a  day. 

In  1944  and  1945  the  fast  carrier  task  totem 
was  a  gigantic  fleet  of  150  combat  vessels. 
with  its  own  auxUlary  forces  for  logistic  sup- 
port—«  mobUe  base  for  1,500  aircraft.  For 
the  purposes  of  police  action  or  limited  war, 
the  carrier  task  force  can  better  be  vlsaaUsed 
•s  a  smaller  force  of  perhaps  4  aircraft  car- 
Tien.  e  cruisers,  and  20  destroyers.  Such  a 
t(xt»  would  have  about  400  aircraft  of  var- 
ious types,  mostly  versatile  flghter-bomb- 
era.  It  would  have  Jet  flghters  for  fast  in- 
terception work;  conventional  flghters,  with 
their    greater    endurance,    for    petrols.     It 
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would  h^y  heavier  tUve-bomber  type*  for 
deltv^rlng  greater  bomb  loa<ls. 

The  four  carriers  steam  In  the  protected 
center,  of  a  circular  formaUon.  roojthly  a 
m.le  apart.  They  are  sxurounded  by  a  screen 
of  cruteers  (and  poaalbly  last  batttetiiiips). 
Outstde  tbeae.  In  a  concentric  circle,  the  de- 
stroyer screen  is  on  the  watch  for  hostile 
submarines  and  aircraft.  These  30  ships  can 
tcss  up  stupendous  antiaircraft  fire  Be- 
sides, the  task  force  has  It  own  comliat  air 
patrol — fighter  planes  circling  10  miles  out 
at  various  altitudes — to  deal  with  hostile 
planes  located  by  radar  from  any  of  the 
ships  of  the  force. 

A  carrier  force  of  this  sort  does  net  need 
a  home  port  or  eren  an  anchorage.  It  can 
be  ft* Jed  and  res'.cxked  with  ammunition, 
food,  and  other  stores  while  it  is  under  way. 
Replacement  aircraft  can  be  ferried  out  by 
escort  carriers.  The  force  can  stay  at  sea 
as  long  as  its  men  ran. 

The  United  States  NcTy  currently  uses 
four  carrier  types.  Some  of  each  are  In 
active  commission.  There  are  three  46.000- 
ton  carriers  of  the  Midway  class  (CVB's). 
Next  come  the  27,000-ton  ships  of  the  Essex 
class  (CV's) ,  handling  about  100  planes  ench. 
These  are  the  backbone  of  our  alr-s«a  fleet, 
but  only  four  of  them  are  In  a'ltlve  commis- 
sion. Then  come  the  light  carriers  (CVL's), 
which  are  much  smaller,  but  fast  enough  to 
steam  with  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Finally, 
there  are  the  esccr  carriers  (CVE's).  They 
are  smaller  and  slower,  but  are  us<?ful  for 
convoy  duty,  ferrying  planes,  antisubma- 
rine duty,  and  close  air  support  of  amphlbl- 
oua  forces.  Four  CVE's  are  in  active  com- 
mission, and  scores  are  in  the  moth-ball 
Navy.  Several  additional  carriers  are  being 
taken  out  of  moth-balls  to  make  up  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  economies  of  last 
year. 

The  missions  of  such  a  carrier  task  force 
are  many  and  diverse.  It  can  strike  at 
enemy  airfields  and  naval  or  ground-force 
bases  with  precision  bombing,  strafing,  and 
rocket  fire.  It  can  conduct  fighters  sweeps 
to  destroy  hostile  fighters.  It  can  spread  an 
air  lunbrella  over  the  area  designated  for 
an  amphibious  landing.  It  can  give  close 
air  support  to  landing  forces,  or  to  any 
Ground  Forces  within  200  miles  of  the  sea. 
It  can  seal  off  enemy  forces,  by  sea  blockade, 
from  any  reinforcement  cr  supply  by  water. 

The  flezlbiiity  of  sea-based  air  power  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  can  provide  an  Intense 
concentration  of  combat  air  strength  in  any 
chosen  area  within  a  radius  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  To  set. up  an  advanced  fighter 
or  bomber  air  baae  on  land,  in  a  new  threater 
of  war.  U  a  long,  costly,  and  hazardous  \in- 
dertaklng.  because  countless  tons  of  equip- 
ment end  supplies  must  be  shipped  by  stow, 
vulnerable  cargo  vessels.  If  the  gc^ng  is 
rough  and  evacuation  a:  the  area  is  neces- 
sary, the  new  base  Is  left  for  the  enemy  to 
use.  A  carrier  force  can  withdraw  at  any. 
time.  It  can  conceal  itself  by  rapid  move- 
ment, or  by  utilizing  ctoud  cover,  and  so 
escape  much  of  the  punishment  visited  on 
advanced  bases  achcre. 

All  the  fighting  of  any  consequence  in 
Korea  has  been  within  80  miles  of  blue 
water.  No  point  on  the  peninsula  lies  be- 
yond ea^y  range  of  carrier-baaed  planes. 
Lacking  carrier  forces  initially,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  to  use  heavy  bombers  from  Japa- 
naea  bases  tor  missions  far  better  suited  to 
flgbter-bombers  and  attack  pianea.  Bis  ]ct 
flfhtan  uaed  up  virtually  all  of  their  range 
r— fhing  the  battlefield  and  retivning.  Tar- 
(eta  have  been  for  the  most  part  small  enemy 
tank  units  or  troop  concentrations,  bridges, 
rmllwsj  trains,  modest  supply  dumps,  and 
eoMttng  vessels.  These  dont  call  for  stra- 
tagle  bombing,  but  for  precision  straAng 
vttti  BMCbins-ffUn  or  rocket  fire,  or  at  most 
for  KX^  to  600-pound  bombs.  It  has  been  a 
Job  for  tactical  aviation,  closely  co(»^clinated 
with  the  ground  forces. 


Farmoaa  is  even  bettn  suited  to  defense 
by  carrier-based  air  power.  It  lies  a  him- 
dred  miles  off  the  China  coast.  The  Chinese 
Communlsta  have  virtually  no  stirface  sea 
power  and  few  landing  craft,  but  they  do 
have  a  great  number  of  miscellaneovis  small 
vessels.  Our  one  aircraft  carrier  In  far 
eastern  waters  was  assigned  primarily  to 
Formosa,  not  Korea,  because  with  Itt  90  or 
so  planes  It  could  maintain  a  constant  sur- 
velllar.ce  of  Formosan  shores  and  the  Inter- 
vening straits.  However,  Korea  and  For- 
mosa are  only  about  700  miles  apart.  A  car- 
rier force  could  be  shifted  In  24  hours  to 
whichever  of  these  areas  needed  It  more 
urgently.  A  second  Essex-cl&sa  carrier,  the 
Philivpine  Sea.  was  quickly  ordered  to  the 
Far  East,  but  that,  it  was  estimated,  would 
hardly  give  us  adequate  air-sea  power  for 
the  tasks  in  hand. 

Of  course,  even  In  limited  war.  carriers 
cannot  be  employed  without  recognizing  the 
potential  hazard  from  hostile  submarines. 
In  the  Second  World  War.  the  great  enemy 
of  carriers  was  the  dKe  bomber  or  Kamikaze 
rather  than  the  submarine;  but  now  It  might 
be  otherwise.  The  Soviet  Union  has  about 
300  submarines.  Possibly  one-third  are 
modem  boats  like  the  German  type  21,  whose 
speed  submerged  Is  twice  that  of  standard 
Second  World  War  subs.  The  new  ones  can 
operate  for  indefinite  periods  submerged, 
drawing  air  for  engines  and  personnel 
through  a  schnorkel,  or  breathing  tube. 
When  schnorkellng,  a  sub  shows  nothing 
above  water  except  a  small  steel  Island. 
There  is  hardly  enough  to  reflect  an  elec- 
tronic pulse,  so  these  submarines  are  well- 
nigh  Immune  from  detection  by  radar,  sea- 
borne or  airborne.  And  by  the  time  they  are 
close  enough  for  detection  by  underwater 
sound,  they  are  close  enough  to  fire  their 
torpedoes. 

Our  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
have  been  improved,  but  hardly  as  yet  in 
proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the  danger. 
Still,  properly  screened  and  alerted,  carrier 
fcH-ces  do  not  run  an  tinreasonable  military 
risk  from  submarines.  Of  coiirse,  as  we 
increase  our  carrier  forces  In  Korean  or  For- 
mosan waters,  we  are  tempting  the  Russians 
to  abandon  their  nonintervention  without 
warning  and  turn  their  undersea  fleet  loose 
in  the  hope  of  shattering  American  air-sea 
power  overnight.  However,  if  we  are  expos- 
ing ourselves  by  sending  carriers  to  the  Pa- 
cific, we  are  also  challenging  the  Russiana. 
For  any  submarine  operations  against  cur 
naval  forces  would  amoimt.  on  Russia's  part, 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  an  indication  of  the 
Kremlin's  desire  for  a  showdown.  Unless  It 
wants  a  great  showdown,  therefore,  its  subs 
will  probably  not  attack. 

If  more  disturbances  break  out  on  the 
margins  of  the  Soviet  world,  our  need  for 
sea-based  air  power  will  be  even  greater. 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  protection  by  these  float- 
ing air  bases,  which  could  be  put  on  the 
scene  in  a  day's  tlrde  if  they  were  already  in 
far  eastern  waters.  Viet  Nam  poses  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  It  would  be  venturesome 
and  costly  to  put  American  groimd  forces 
into  Indochina,  against  the  limitless  man- 
power under  Communist  command  to  the 
north.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  give  very 
substantial  support  to  the  French  and  other 
antl -Communist  forces  there  from  carriers 
cruising  offshore. 

Iran,  one  of  the  manifest  danger  spots, 
la  singualrly  remote.  It  can  be  reached 
qfulckly  by  long-range  bombers  from  bases 
In  Furope  or  North  Africa.  But  the  problem 
there — if  that  pot  boiled — would  be  bombing 
and  strafing  of  invading  Soviet  columns  or 
north  Persian  units.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  aircraft  carrier  within  4,500  miles  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  the  Korean  crisis  arose, 
the  United  States  had  in  the  neighborhood 
of  15  carriers  in  active  oommiselon.  some  on 
training  duty.  One  was  in  the  Ifedltcr- 
ranean.  1  in  the  Far  East,  12  or  so  In  home 


waters,  chiefly  the  Atlantic.  Now  2  are 
in  the  Mediterranean.  2  In  the  Far  Eist.  and 
perhaps  11  In  home  waters. 

The  Navy  faces  a  dilemma  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  few  carriers  It  has  in  act!  /e  com- 
mission. To  meet  the  threat  of  ui  limited 
war.  It  ought  to  keep  most  of  iU  carrier - 
based  air  power  In  strategic  concer  tratlon. 
and  in  sale  waters.  But  if  the  months  and 
years  are  going  to  bring  only  scatte  ed  civil 
wars  on  the  rim  of  the  Soviet  en.plre.  It 
would  be  wise  to  have  several  smaliu:  \  carrier 
task  forces,  stationed  perhaps  In  southern 
Japan  (near  Korea  and  Formosa):  In  the 
Philippines  (near  Indo^na.  Malay*.  Indo- 
nesia): at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylo  i  (near 
Burma.  Thailand,  and  the  Perslar  Gulf): 
and  m  the  eastern  Medlterranea  i  (near 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia). 

It  Is  a  matter  of  calculating  the  alterna- 
tive risks,  of  compromise  between  i-xndllnq 
carrier  forces  as  a  prime  weapon  fcr  a  pos- 
sible full-scale  war  and  handling  ihem  as 
units  of  a  European- Asian  police  force.  And 
the  calculation  still  la  not  easy,  e^en  after 
one  convinces  himself  beyond  any  dc  ubt  that 
periodic,  scattered  civil  wars  are  In  fact  the 
pattern  of  today  and  tomorrow.  A  sound 
compromise  certainly  caUs  for  activating 
more  carriers. 

It  r  not  to  be  supposed  that  wl  h  ample 
sea-based  air  power  alone  this  cov  ntry  can 
wage  and  win  a  succession  of  limr.ed  wars. 
Anyone  who  argued  thus  wotild  be  a  Seversky 
of  carrier-based  sea  power,  putting  his  trust 
In  a  single  weapon.  We  cannot  lush  out 
guerrilla  troops  from  mountain  ai.d  Jungle 
with  dive  bombers.  With  aircraft  ilone.  we 
cannot  reclaim  territory  seized  jy  Com- 
munist forces.  Airplanes,  wherever  based, 
whatever  their  armament,  cannoi  do  the 
work  of  Infantrymen. 

But  In  the  special  conditions  of  limited 
war.  where  friendly  forces  may  n»  ed  addi- 
tional firepower  quickly,  a  carrier  with  Its 
brood  of  planes  can  Intervene  with  telling 
effect — without  the  time  lost  In  tra  isportlng 
troops  or  artillery,  or  the  still  gre  iter  time 
lost  m  setting  up  advanced  air  base: ;  on  land. 
In  this  sense,  carrier  air  power  has  a  sort  of 
first-aid  function  for  woimded  or  de  norallzed 
antl-Coramunlst  ground  forces  vnywhere 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  bl  le  water. 
To  put  It  another  way,  carrier  forc<  s  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  win  limited  ^:ars;  but 
unmistakably  they  park  a  terrific  aunch  In 
the  first  critical  fortnight — if  thef~ate  near 
enough  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 

The  over-all  strategic  pattern  th.it  Is 
being  revealed  is  not  really  new.  Only 
weapons  and  techulques  are  new.  rhe  Rus 
sian  Empire  was  contained  for  man  '  decades 
by  Britain's  surface  sea  pxjwer,  and  was  kept 
from  reaching  the  oceans  aro'md  the  rlm  of 
Asia.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  rtUl  rea.-hlng  for 
Ice-free  access  to  the  oceans.  Su-face  sea 
power  no  longer  will  Insure  containment, 
but  the  air-sea  power  of  carrier  fcrces  Is  .» 
weapon  of  greater  range  and  mobility,  and 
Is  able  to  strike  far  deeper  Inland  Wisely 
used.  It  still  can  perform  this  historic  task. 
In  Its  central  position  at  the  heart  of 
Burasla,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  able  to  !  trlke  out 
at  any  chosen  point  on  the  perlme  er  of  Its 
territory.  It  Is  above  all  a  mastive  land 
power,  with  Infantry  and  armor  -hat  the 
free  peoples  cannot  hope  to  mat  rh.  But 
whenever  It  thrusts  outward.  It  rea  -hes  Into 
the  rlmlands  of  Asia  and  Europe.  These 
lands  (excepting  central  Ciu-ope)  can  be 
kept  within  the  strateiric  contro  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  wit  ti  the  ef- 
fective use  of  their  air-sea  forces. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  of  course.  oO  Ignore 
the  somber  possibility  of  a  great  sh  jw-down 
that  would  demand  the  employmei  t  of  our 
entire  armory.  Including  the  B-3fl  imd  B-50 
bombers  and  the  atomic  and  othe  •  bombs. 
But  t^e  apparent  intent  of  the  Sovl  ?t  Union 
is  to  avoid  any  such  show-down,  ard  to  usa 
Communist  Parties,  puppet  armies,  i  ud  othei 
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low-risk  tods  for  expanalon  into  erery  soft 
spot. 

To  combat  rucb  a  hydra-bCMtod  Sorlat 
strategy,  more  political  than  military,  our 
engines  of  atomic  destruction  are  neither 
appropriate  nor  efficient.  Our  present  need 
is  for  highly  mobile  and  flexible  tools  of  in- 
tervention— weapons  which  can  be  sent  in- 
stantly to  the  aid  of  any  people  threatened 
by  invasion  from  the  citadel  of  Communist 
power. 

We  have  one  such  weapon  in  the  carrier, 
another  in  the  marines  and  marine  STiation. 
but  these  forces  have  been  the  victims  at  tba 
Defense  Department  economy.  They  need 
to  be  refurbished  and  strengthened,  and 
then  deployed  for  maximum  coverage  of  the 
far-fltmg  areas  of  danger. 


Defense  Act  Needs  Rok  <»  Rcfanmaif 
PUirts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  19S0 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Leslie  Gould  from  the  New  York  Joumtd- 
American  for  July  27,  19&0: 

DrrENSB  Act  Needs  Rm.^  on  RaiuaMUtc 

PLAJfTS 

(By  Leslie  Gould) 

Unless  there  are  some  safeguards  and 
congressional  checks  on  the  President's 
powers,  the  proposed  Mnybank-Spence  de- 
fense production  bill  will  open  the  door  for 
furthering  socialism  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  men  around  the 
President  and  down  In  the  bureaiis.  such  an 
opportunity  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  President  must  be  supported  and  the 
way  cleared  for  any  mobilization  of  the  econ- 
omy that  the  world  situation  calls  for.  But 
at  the  same  time,  those  seeking  to  make  over 
this  country  along  socialistic  lines  should  not 
be  allowed  to  capitalize  on  the  situation. 

Incidentally,  it  is  a  situation  created 
largely  by  their  bungling  and  fumbling. 
That.  too.  is  something  to  be  remembered, 
particularly  when  November  rolls  around. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  Congressman  Srurcs, 
cf  Kentucky,  sponsored  a  bill  labeled  the 
Economic  Stability  Apt  of  1948.  It  was  an 
attempt  in  peacetime  to  install  Government 
controls  and  restrictions  on  economic  life  of 
the  country.  It  was  considered  so  socialistic 
in  its  Intent  that  it  never  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  Congress. 

The  same  authors  of  that  blueprint  for  an 
American  socialism  have  drafted  the  pres- 
ent Maybank-Spence  bill.  nov7  called  the 
Defense  Production  bill.  The  warding  of 
the  two  la  much  the  same. 

In  view  of  this  same  authorship  and  the 
fact  these  authors  still  iuive  the  same  ideas 
for  making  over  this  country,  this  new  bill 
needs  to  be  checked  carefully  to  see  that  It  is 
not  an  effort  to  sneak  over  wliat  these  do- 
gooders  wore  unsble  to  do  last  year. 

This  means  that  safeguards  will  have  to  be 
inserted  to  insure  that  any  plants,  companies 
or  Industries  taken  over  are  returned  to 
private   hands   after   the   emergency. 

As  pointed  out  here  the  other  day.  (me 
of  the  Jokers  is  to  extend  these  powers  for 
the  duration  of  a  defense  emergency.  That 
could  mean  forever. 

Under  title  n  of  the  new  bill,  the  Prcsld«it 
gcu  the  right  to  requisition  "such  prop- 


erty or  the  uae  thereof  •  »  •  opon  th* 
paymient  of  Just  compenaatkKi.'* 

Tlten.  the  bill  sUtes: 

"The  President  shall  determine  the  amoont 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any  prop- 
erty  or  the  use  thereof." 

If  a  company  or  indivlduikl  doeant  like 
tlM  price,  he  will  receive  half  wiiat  the 
President  offors  and  tlien  try  to  get  the  bal- 
ance through  the  Court  (jf  Claims.  It 
might  take  years  to  recover  any  balance 
claimed. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  return  of 
such  i»-operty  to  Its  former  owners  once 
the  emergency  Is  passed.  8)  the  limit  on 
the  bill's  powers  of  June  30.  1952— 41ie  next 
presidential  election  year — is  meaningleH. 
The  Government  would  tiave  ;he  property. 

An  effort  is  being  made  ti  Jam  this  bill 
through  without  any  extended  hearings  or 
debate.  Before  it  is  passed,  liiere  should  be 
an  oi^XM^unity  for  businesii.  stockholders, 
and  the  genoral  public  to  be  heard. 


Federal  GoTcruMBt  Spcadinff  as  Pcrccat 
of  Reported  Natioul  Lmoom  and  Reb- 
trrc  Pvckasisf  Power  of  the  Dollar, 
1931-50 


EXTENSION  OP  RIQkfARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  tVNNSTXVAJI  u 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  /,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  sUttement  from 
News  Bulletin  of  July  31.  1950: 

Federal  Government  tpenditig  as  percent  of 
reported  v^itional  income  and  relative  pur' 
chasing  power  of  the  doUa.;  1931-SO 
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1  Ksdmate?  for  calendar  year  lASOa:  id  fiscal  year  1961. 

In  the  p^od  from  June  9i).  1B31.  to  Jane 
30  laso,  the  public  debt  tncrcaaed  from 
•19.026,125,364  to  •287.867.362361.  "nita 
represenu  an  average  annual  incrcaae  for 
the  period  of  $ll.»16.aO6340  per  jtmx. 

The  hig  defldta  were  incurred  during  and 
since  the  war  years  with  ttie  exoeptUm  at 
flaaai  1M7  and  IMS  when  a  surplus  accu- 
mulated in  the  Treasury.  A  study  of  avaU- 
ahle  sUUsties  indicates  that  the  injlati(»arj 


trend  is  r<artrtnc  pmpnrtlnna  irtrtrti  thrrt— » 
ttie  llaeal  nlTcacy  at  not  only  the  Wmitnl 
OovH'nBMnt  hot  the  wbole  nation.  lHa 
Korean  war  has  caused  a  new  inflationary 
spurt,  which  requires  tb*  attention  at  Oon- 
now. 

PaolO. 


Stain's  Frtt  Target  U  Vwkti  Stites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  sncmBAW 
n  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBIT ATTVSS 

Tuesday,  Auffust  1,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Q?eaker,  under 
leave  to  extoxl  my  ranaiics  in  tbe  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followlDg  article  by 
Karl  H.  von  Wiegand  from  the  Baltimore 
American  for  July  30.  1950: 
Srauir'fi  Pnn  Tabsct  la  Umm  Siana 
Ecowcnrr.  WiacAits  Is  Tout 
(By  Biarl  H.  von  Wiegand) 

nmvaasrrr  Subocsl  Cumc.  Mumicm.  July 
29. — ^The  primary  aim  of  Oenferallsstmo 
Joseph  Stalin  and  his  all-powerful  IS-man 
Polltlmro  in  tl»  Kremlin  is  the  economic  da- 
struction  of  Uie  capitalistic  system  of  tlM 
United  States. 

War  with  America  U  secondary  and  an 
altemaUve  that  will  be  avoided,  if  pomlble. 
and  postponed  as  long  as  poaslhie.  tt  it  Is 
unavoidable. 

Tlie  view  in  the  Kremlin  is  that  the  capi- 
tallsUc  United  States  is  the  "keystooa"  to 
the  entire  capitalistic  system  at  tb»  West. 
If  that  "keystone"  can  be  brought  down, 
the  whcde  western  economic  system  in  Eu- 
rope, in  N(vth  and  South  America,  and  what 
is  left  of  it  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  crash. 

It  is  a  grandiose  concept  and  plan  from 
the  Russian  standpoint. 


The  spearpotDt  of  Soviet  Russian  poU^cal 
idecdogical.  ectmomic,  and  military  strategy 
to  attain  tills  great  objective  is  continual 
•*wsr  alarms"  on  the  world-oietrding  'Yront 
of  American  commitments,'*  calling  for  avar- 
increasing  amvopriations  at  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  United  States  for  armaments 
and  war  preparations,  and  in  Britain,  Franee. 
Oieece,  Turkey.  PHsia.  and  oahar  oooBtrtea 
dependent  upon  America  for  acoacimUi  and 
anawMai  mUl  and  ndlitary  support. 

This  may  go  on  for  some  years. 

All  this  tune  Buasla  will  ttc  in  radar  anil 
trigger  readiness  to  ward  off  any  attack  from 
the  United  States  should  the  Utter  lose 
patience,  its  nerves  begin  to  break  anddeeitfa 
to  have  recourse  to  might  with  a  preventa- 
tive war  to  taring  an  intcHcrable  situation  to 
an  end. 

That  would  enable  the  Soviet  regliM  to 
convince  the  Russian  people  they  ware  fight- 
ing a  defensive  war  against  imperialist  cap- 
italist aggreaslon. 

The  Russian  people  are  being  praparad  for 
such  a.war. 


The  above  is  the  suhatanoe  at  a  moat  in- 
teresting report  made  to  ma  hare  in  the 
enrglcal  clinie  by  a  former  Cterman  general 
staff  cAecr  wboae  particular  ipeeialty  for 
many  years  has  been  both  potttteal  and  anlll- 
tary  intaSlgenoe  work  and  wtaOi,  in  Inner 
cirelaa,  was  known  in  the  caat  as  the  maatrr 
secret  agntkt  tn  Aata. 

This  man  has  }urt  returned  from  a  cloae 
study  of  tbe  situation  in  Soviet  east  Germany 
and  was  In  contact  with  sooM  Important  OH- 
dala  there.   Be  aaid: 


r 
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"In  Ameiies  you  are  constantly  strwBing 
tbe  danger  and  unmlnenc*  ol  war  and  a  Rus- 
sian attack  on  the  west  and  on  Um  United 
States." 

"     «Q8S  BODGUfC  WAB 

"Tram  all  the  Information  I  ha»e  had  In 
recent  months  from  many  sotirces  and  from 
good  sources  and  from  my  own  knowledge  cf 
the  Russians.  Stalin  does  not  thlnS  of 
bringing  open  war  with  an  attack  upon 
America  anywhere  on  the  long  political 
front. 

•If  my  Information  Is  reliable,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  It  ts.  Stalin's  orders 
are  to  avoid  giving  the  United  States  any 
legal  basis  for  a  declaration  of  war.  but  to 
Intensify  by  every  possible  and  conceivable 
means  efftKta  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
America's  capitalistic  economy  through  war 
alarums,  enormous  appropriations  calling 
for  ever  higher  taxation,  dislocation  and 
dibruption  of  normal  business,  and  erer- 
Increaslng  demands  by  other  countries  de- 
pendent on  American  financing  for  fid  and 
armaments,  thus  building  up  gigantic  na- 
tional debts." 

Uy  visitor  added: 

"The  Brttlah  see  through  the  scheme,  but 
In  Washington  they  are  unwittingly  playing 
Stalin's  game  today  Just  as  tbey  have  done 
since  the  day  of  'unconditional  surrender*." 

paanoca  nANrtrnas 

My  Informant  said  there  were  big  panxer 
maneuvers  going  on  to  east,  north,  and  south 
of  Berlin.  Be  said  it  was  difficult  to  say  how 
many  panaers  there  were,  but  from  all  his 
informatkin  be  estimated  them  at  around 
2.000. 

He  said  that  ^ay  and  night  one  can  hear 
the  rattle  and  clank  of  the  panaers  and  that 
when  the  numeuvers  are  over  the  roads  will 
call  for  a  let  of  repairs.    He  continued: 

"Stalin  is  'sitting  pretty,'  as  you  would  say 
In  your  country." 

XOKEA  AM  EPIBOrat 

"Korea  Is  Just  an  episode.  For  Stalin  it  Is 
a  very  successful  one.  But  for  America  a  very 
bitter  one. 

"Stalin  can  repeat  that  episode  at  half  a 
dozen  other  strategic  points  and  need  not 
once  show  his  hand  until  he  wanta  to  In 
almost  every  place  It  will  be  done,  not  by 
Busslans  but  by  others. 

"Wherever,  as  in  Korea.  Stalin  makes  a 
move.  America  must  react.  Every  s»ich  reac- 
aetlon  coats  vast  sums  of  money  and  men. 
ships  and  arms,  and  scatters  your  fcrces. 
This  means  dispersion  of  America's  strength. 

"Stalin  can  keep  on  doing  that  Indefir  itely 
Tjnless  you  (tocUle  to  stop  him  with  war  and 
In  that  you  would  again  be  playing  his  game. 

"Stalin  has  the  initiative.  Tour  stat«imen 
and  their  policy  during  the  pest  5  years  have 
given  him  that  Initiative  and  you  are  not 
going  to  tear  It  away  from  him  soon,  nor 
maOj." 


WorM-MimieaBeu 


EXTENSION  OP  RENfARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALxroama 
IN  TBE  HOU8B  OP  REFBESKNTATTVIS 

Tuetdoy,  Augiut  1,  i9S0 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Californift.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aace  more  our  Nation  has  been 
ptmwed  into  war.  All  of  us  must  be  fully 
conadous  bjr  now  of  the  extreme  neces- 
sity for  an  international  organization 
stnmg  eaongh  to  establish  and  maintain 
tbe  peace  of  tbe  world. 

In  tbls  emneetion  I  am  inserting  in 
tbe  Rsoou)  below  an  editorial  from  tbe 


Julv  2S  Issue  of  the  Reedley  Exponent, 
of  Reedley.  Calif.,  a  reliable  and  highly 
respected  newspaper  In  my  district.  This 
article  bears  on  the  importance  of  our 
being  world-minded  in  order  to  avoid 
these  periodic  and  catastrophic  wars: 

WOBLO-MnOEDNESS 

In  spite  cf  human  shortcomings,  we  are 
being  Inexorably  Impelled  to  reconstruct 
our  society  on  a  larger,  more  Inclusive  scale 
than  hitherto.  World  mindedness  Is  grow- 
ing. World-wide  Institutions  are  In  the 
making. 

The  UN  is  building  a  house  and.  we  hope,  a 
real  home  will  emerge.  The  huge  composi- 
tion of  stone  and  steel  and  glass  will  contain 
a  population  greater  than  Reedley.  Cement 
will  hold  the  bricks  together.  What  spiritual 
or  mental  cement  shall  hind  the  peoples  of 
the  world  Into  a  working  unity?  Can  the 
UN  operate  elBciently  If  It  yields  to  separat- 
ism, to  exclusion  of  certain  groups? 

Some  folks  think  In  the  long  run  Nehru's 
attitude  regarding  this  point  is  probably 
more  rational  than  Hoover's.  We  recall  that 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  went 
by  the  board  by  a  wave  of  separatism.  His- 
tory need  not  be  repeated  except  by  those 
who  have  not  learned  from  history. 


Mismanafeneat  by  PoliticiaBS  Is  Costly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  19S0 

Mr.  McGregor    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfield: 
This  Is  Yodb  Cottntst — Mismanagement  by 

POLjnCIANS  Is   COSTLT 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

In  this  morning's  paper  I  saw  a  new  head- 
line that  threw  the  fear  of  God  Into  me. 
It  read  "Sight  billion  dollars.  100.000  men 
needed  in  Korea."  On  reading  the  story 
which  followed  I  discovered  that  authori- 
tative sources  in  Washington  advocated 
these  figures.  My  immediate  reaction,  like 
that  of  milllcas  of  other  citizens,  was. 
"Why?"  "Why?"  must  be  the  question  asked 
over  and  over  again  by  any  thoughtful  citi- 
zen about  a  wide  variety  of  things  going  on 
today.  The,  Korean  situation  has  precipi- 
tated a  cloud  of  whys. 

Why  did  our  Government  have  apparently 
no  Inkling  of  the  situation  In  advance?  If  It 
had  any  information  why  did  It  not  take 
even  the  smallest  action  in  preparation? 
Why  should  the  defense  of  Formosa  which 
Secretary  Acheson  considered  silly  suddenly 
and  overnight  become  an  important,  indeed 
a  key  measure  of  defense? 

Why  should  aU  of  us  have  been  told  again 
and  again  by  the  administration  that  we 
were  equipped  to  meet  any  crisis  a  few  hours 
after  it  broke  and  then  find  ourselves  help- 
less in  battle  against  a  small  Oriental  p>eople 
and  not  even  the  whole  of  that  nation  but 
less  than  half  of  It? 

Why  should  the  Prealdent  declare  one  day 
that  there  would  be  no  draft  calls  and  the 
nest  morning  call  tor  the  selective  service 
machlBery  to  go  into  operation? 

Why  did  General  liacArthur's  recommen- 
datkms  go  unheeded?  But  perhaps  most 
important  of  aU  Is  the  big  "why"  as  to  what 
has  become  at  the  biggest  defense  budget 
appropriations  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  peacetime  and  why  should  we  need 


to  expand  eight  bUllofcs  more  on  top  of  the 
fourteen  billions  and  more  already  p  ovided 
the  Armed  Forces  for  some  time  past.  There 
are  a  hundred  other  "whys"  but  let's  e  camlne 
this  one. 

Fourteen  billion  dollars  Is  a  tremsndotis 
sum  of  money  for  the  Armed  Forces  •  ven  in 
wartime.  Where  did  it  go  and  to  w  lat  re- 
sult? The  Army  was  long  since  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  force.  The  Navy  had  been  r>ut  up 
In  mothballs.  Only  the  air  arm  of  ou  •  forces 
has  been  apparently  spending  mo:iey  on 
expansion. 

DOLLAK    WOSTH    LISS 

Meanwhile  because  of  these  vast  e)  pendl- 
tures  taxes  have  become  crippling  :o  our 
economy  and  have  vlrtiially  eliminated  the 
margin  of  savings  in  millions  of  faml  les. 

At  the  same  time  because  of  thei  e  vast 
expenditures  and  because  of  deficit  flc  anclng 
and  other  administration  policies,  pi  as  the 
war.  the  dollar  will  buy  about  half  as  much 
as  it  did  10  years  ago  and  It  U  buyl  ig  less 
every  day. 

With  more  vast  expenditures,  InefB  ?lency. 
Socialist  plans,  political  skuldugger  ,  and 
general  economic  and  political  confusion,  the 
dollar  continues  to  slip  downward  as  .infu- 
sion Increases. 

Countless  people  who  expected  the  Ir  comes 
of  savings  Invested  In  annuities  and  other 
forms  of  Insurance,  In  stocks  and  In  G  ivern- 
ment  bonds  to  keep  them  in  modest  se  :urlty 
have  found  that  although  they  In  vet  ted  a 
100-cent  dollar  of  hard-earned.  caiefuUy 
saved  money  In  all  these  measures  )f  se- 
curity they  are  being  paid  back  ^  ith  a 
50-cent  doUar. 

Ask  yourself  what  the  Government  bonds 
you  bought  10  years  ago  wUl  be  woith  In 
actual  value  when  you  redeem  them.  How 
far  win  they  go  on  building  a  new  house 
which  today  costs  at  least  three  times  as 
much  to  build  as  In  1940,  or  for  th«  food 
you  purchase  while  you  are  paying  tntes  to 
keep  the  price  of  that  food  higher  and  higher? 

If  you  are  benefttng  by  social  security 
payments  remember  that  the  deductions 
from  your  salary  and  from  your  employer 
were  largely  paid  In  lOO-cent  dollars  and 
you  are  being  paid  back  with  50-cent  dollars. 

If  you  had  put  those  deduction^  long 
ago  In  a  house  or  even  better,  a  J^ece  of 
land,  you  would  have  much  greater  shrurlty 
today,  because  there  Is  no  certainty,  abso- 
lute or  otherwise,  that  under  presen'.  con- 
ditions the  dollar  may  not  be  worth  10 
cents  In  a  few  more  years.  Social  security 
is  meaningless  If  a  government  cannot  or 
will  not  maintain  the  value  of  Its  ctirrency. 

BETtTSE    TO    CtTT    XXPXNSES 

Meanwhile  there  Is  not  the  slightest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  from 
President  Truman  downward  to  cut  unnec- 
esfary  expenditure^,  to  stop  the  Good  of  tax- 
payers' money  going  Into  every  sort  of  public 
project  and  socialist  panacea  which  are  not 
necessary  In  time  of  peace,  let  alone  time 
of  crisis. 

On  the  contrary,  the  administration  con- 
stantly asks  for  more  and  more  money  to 
be  spent,  pushing  the  country  further  and 
further  Into  the  red.  If  this  Is  a  time  of 
crisis  and  demands  sacrifices,  the  best  place 
to  begin  is  for  the  bureaucratic  semlsoclalist 
Truman  administration  to  make  a  few. 
Where  you  and  I  can  sacrifice  a  few  dol- 
lars the  administration  can  save  billions 
In  a  hundred  ways.  If  It  merely  carried 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Instead  of  sabotaging  them  at 
every  ttim,  It  coxild  save  hundreds  of 
millions. 

There  Is  something  rotten  In  Denmark 
and  the  odor  Is,  I  think,  beginning  to  reach 
the  average  citizen. 

If  any  business.  Industry,  or  farm  were 
run  as  our  Government  Is  being  run  It 
would  be  bankrupt  within  6  months.  The 
only  thing  which  saves  our  Government  is 
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taxes,  taxes,  taxes,  and  now  It  is  beginning 
again  to  aek  for  more. 

The  Russians  are  doing  very  well.  If 
they  ruin  the  economy  of  this  country,  aided 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  politicians 
now  in  power,  the  cold  war  need  never  be- 
come a  hot  war.  The  Russians  will  have 
won  anyway. 

Their  greatest  victories  at  the  moment  are 
not  In  Korea  and  the  satellite  nations  but 
In  the  economic  collapse  which  they  hope 
to  produce  Inside  this  Nation.  Once  that 
occurs  they  can  take  us  over  along  with., 
Korea  and  Bulgaria. 


Doa't  Look  Now,  but  Tonr  Horses  Are 
Goiof  in  Opposite  Directioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NTW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RKPRESKNTATTVEB 
Monday.  July  17,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  rubbing  our  eyes  and  also  our  ears 
as  we  see  and  hear  our  Republican 
friends  wriggle  and  squirm.  The  shouts 
had  hardly  died  down  that  our  Presi- 
dent was  asking  too  much  power,  when 
the  noise  became  terrific  from  the  same 
source  charging  that  the  President  was 
not  asking  enough  power. 

The  following  column,  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  29.  1950. 
is  most  apropos.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  who  do  not 
know  in  what  direction  to  proceed: 

News  Behind  the  News — Barucb  Peoposals 
Chance  Mant  Mdtds  in  Washinctoh 

(By   Ernest   Llndley) 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  made  some  converts  In 
Congress  with  his  arguments  for  all-out  eco- 
nomic controls.  Including  wage  and  price 
freezing  now.  He  changed,  at  least  half-way, 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  administration  of- 
ficials also.  At  least,  he  gave  added  Impetus 
to  a  trend  of  thought  generated  by  the  price 
increases  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

Until  Baruch  testified,  most  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  new  economic  con- 
trol program  was  from  the  other  side.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  administration  was  go- 
ing too  far.  Comparatively  little  of  this  crit- 
icism was  ouupoken.  It  was  revealed, 
rather.  In  the  questioning  of  W.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  and  In  comments  to  the 
press  by  congressional  leaders,  especially  on 
the  Republican  side. 

The  early  Republican  theme  was  that  the 
President  should  be  granted  the  powers  he 
really  needed  but  that  Congress  should  take 
a  close  look  to  be  sure  he  was  not  asking 
for  too  much.  This  was  accompanied,  in  a 
few  'nstances,  by  hints  that  the  President 
was  trying  to  ase  the  war  as  an  excuse  for 
socializing  the  country  permanently. 

Baruch's  firm  line  of  attack  from  the  other 
side  was  a  counterbalancing  force.  Curi- 
ously, It  seemed  to  Impress  most  certain  of 
the  congressional  Members  who  previously 
had  indicated  t^.rt  they  thought  the  Presi- 
dent had  asked  for  too  much  authority.  A 
few  of  them  swung  overnight  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  This  was  not.  In  some 
cases,  a  manifestation  of  altered  Intellectual 
convictions,  but  was,  rather,  an  Indication 
that  some  Congressmen  decided  suddenly 
that  it  was  better  politics  to  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  ground  that  its  policies 
were  soft  rather  than  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  too  hard.  These  switches  are  sig- 
nificant indications,  however,  of  what  some 


of  the  politicians  believe  putiUc  opinion  to 
be. 

The  same  kind  of  shift  has  been  evident 
in  thinking  about  taxes.  Daring  the  first 
weeks  after  the  Korean  crisis,  a  few  voice* 
were  lifted  In  favor  of  higher  taxes  immedi- 
ately. Most  of  the  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  hung  back.  So  did  the  administra- 
tion. Senators  O'Mabomxt  and  Tatt  and  a 
few  others  came  out  for  hlgtier  taxes  right 
away.  The  public  reaction,  so  far  as  It  could 
be  gauged,  seemed  favorable.  Overnight,  the 
President  decided  to  push  ahead  with  a  sub- 
stantial interim  tax  program. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the 
administration  still  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic controls  plus  the  IncretLsed  taxes  asked 
by  the  President  are  stifBcient.  This  aasumea 
that  the  control  legialatiou  is  promptly 
passed  and  Is  energetically  used. 

Drastic  consumer  credit  restxlctlons  would 
In  themselves  go  somewhat  in  coxinteracttng 
the  Inflationary  boom.  If  the  purchase  of  aU 
household  goods  and  applhinces — say  all 
items  up  to  $500  each — were  put  on  the  basis 
of  cash  or  fuU  pajrment  within  30  days  and 
60  percent  cash  down  were  required  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile,  there  would  be. 
certainly,  a  sharp  contraction  In  sales.  Less 
stringent  consumer  credit  restrictions  prob- 
ably would  suffice.  Credit  restrictions  could 
brake  down  sharply  the  construction  boom. 

And  if  restrictions  on  business  Inventories 
went  into  effect  in.  say.  a  couple  or  3  weeka, 
another  check  on  inflation  vrould  take  hold. 
Requisitioning  by  the  Government  of  some 
excessive  inventories  or  speculative  hoards  of 
a  few  commodities  would  discourage  specu- 
lation. Then  In  October,  higher  Income 
taxes,  with  a  higher  withholding  tax.  would 
go  into  effect. 

Such  measures,  in  the  considered  opinion 
of  some  experienced  offlcials.  wovild  reverse 
the  rising  trend  of  prices.  Then,  as  the  new 
defense  production  program  gets  under  way. 
allocations  combined  with  use-cutbacks  of 
critical  materials  would  come  into  play.  If 
all  these  powers  are  used  vigoroualy,  it  is 
held,  there  will  be  no  need  for  more  elaborate 
controls,  such  as  wage  and  price  freezing, 
unless  or  imtU  we  move  into  fuU-scale 
mobllizati|>n. 

But  evefi  those  who  hold  to  this  view  admit 
that  delay  In  enacting  limited  controls  and 
timidity  In  applying  them  could  require, 
even  within  a  few  weeks,  the  more  drastic 
controls  which  Baruch  advocates. 


Letter  From  Dr.  Georfe  Packer  Berry, 
Dean,  Harrard  Medical  School 


preparedness  for  war,  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  currmt  considotition  of 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education. 
HaavAco  Mcmrai.  ScmooL, 
Boston,  Mass..  Juty  IS,  1$59. 
Hon.  Akobsw  J.  Bmcnxxa, 

Bepresentative  in  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAx  Mb.  BTffif n.T jb  :  Tbe  rapidly  rfstnf 
tension  in  our  international  relatloni  focuses 
attention  on  a  new  financial  eriato  now  facing 
the  Nation's  79  medical  achools.  Having  run 
at  an  operating  deficit  of  $10,000,000  last  yMr. 
it  la  clear  that  theae  achools  are  ill-prepared 
to  contribute  effcctirely  to  tbe  growing  need 
for  national  defense. 

The  professional  achocdS  In  the  IMA  of 
medicine,  health,  and  public  wMfars  are  tbe 
only  source  of  profeswlorals  trained  and 
qualified  to  meet  the  needs  o:  the  day.  Tbare- 
Xore,  I  bespeak  your  favoratle  oonsldentlon 
of  HB  8889:  without  tbe  emergency  flnanrtal 
aid  contemplated  therein  I  do  not  see  bow 
these  professional  schools  can  continue  to 
discharge  their  responsibUities  to  tbe  Nation. 
In  urging  your  support  for  H.  R.  8M0  dur- 
ing tbe  winter  and  spring  I  wrote  to  you  in 
deUU  abotit  the  financial  pUght  of  medical 
education.  Because  H.  R.  8886  proridea  for 
emergency  support  in  much  tbe  same  way, 
then  is  no  need  to  repeat  hers  wbat  I  bavo 
written  prevloualy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GXOBCX  Packxb  Bbxet.  M.  D., 
Z>ean.  Member  of  the  Executive  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ioan  Medical  Colleges. 
1      ( Monber  of  the  Asaociatlon's  CJommlttae  on 
I  Medical  Student  Personnd  "^actleee  and  of 
the  Association's  Committee  cm  Preporedncas 
for  War.) 


As  the  Pcasaat  Goes,  So  WiD  G*  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tach a  letter  wliich  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  a  need  which  I  have  been  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  for  some  time. 

As  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  Dr.  George  Packer  Berry  is 
among  the  k>est  qualified  individuals  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  the  des- 
perate position  of  medical  and  dental 
schools  as  well  as  other  health  personal 
training  schools. 

I  might  note  that  Dr.  Berry's  further 
expert  qualifications  include  member- 
siiip  on  the  association's  committee  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITID  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  an  article 
entitled  "As  the  Peasant  Goes,  So  Will 
Go  Asia."  written  by  Wolf  L  Ladejinsky 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc(»s. 
as  follows: 

As  THS  PxAaAMT  Goa,  So  Wnx  Go  Asu 
(By  Wolf  I.  Ladejlndcy) 

Tbe  Chinese  peasant  seemed] out  oi  his 
mind.  He  kept  Jumping  up  and  down,  mak- 
ing strange  gestures  with  his  fingers  and 
palms,  working  them  in  a  semlclzcaUlr  fash- 
ion around  bis  mouth.  My  interpreter 
chatted  with  bim  briefly,  then  esidalned  tbe 
situation  to  me. 

It  was  tbe  paper  tbe  peasant  bdd  In  bis 
hand  that  caused  bis  hysteria.  Ibat  paper 
was  tbe  deed  to  tbe  single  acre  of  land  wblCb 
be  bad  worked  as  a  tenant  for  tbe  peat  S3 
years.  Now  that  precious  acre  at  land  be- 
longed to  blm. 

This  scene,  which  I  witnessed  not  long  pgo 
m  the  (Jourtyard  of  tbe  land  ofltoe  of  tb« 
ffpmii  Tillage  of  Kwangsi,  deep  In  tbe^art 
of  China,  ^tomiaea  the  problem  and  prwn- 
ise  of  all  Asia.  It  stims  tip  the  present  and 
perhape  the  Tatmt  of  a  ctmtlnent  where 
agrarian  discontent  is  gnawing  at  tbe  vitals 
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of  the  old  order.  It  is  on  this  strife  the  Com- 
munists hmve  been  able  to  capitalize  so  suc- 
cessfully by  posing  as  advocates  of  reforms 
(designed  to  benefit  the  peasantry. 

Four -fifths  of  the  continent's  vast  popula- 
tion are  peasants.  Agrictilture  Is  the  pivot  of 
its  economic  life.  Industry  has  made  but  a 
small  dent  in  the  character  of  Asia,  notwlth- 
ftanding  oil  pushers  in  Iran,  tin  mines  in 
Malaya  and  Slam.  Jute  and  cotton  mills  in 
India.  The  ambitious  postwar  schemes  for 
industrialization  throughout  Asia  as  yet  re- 
main mostly  blueprints.  The  heart  of  the 
problem  of  Asia  today  lies  In  the  countryside. 
An  overworked  and  overexplcited  peasantry 
that  for  centuries  was  mertly  miserable  Is 
now  alertly  miserable. 

The  reasons  for  the  age-old  wretchedness 
of  the  Asiatic  peasant  can  be  stimmarized  m 
a  brief  sentence — too  many  people,  too  little 
land.  PiiUully  small  holdini^s.  Inadequate 
tools  and  institutional  arrangements  over 
which  the  peasant  has  no  control  Intensify 
his  plight. 

A  large  part  of  the  misery  and  hunger 
arises  from  the  relationship  between  the 
peasants  and  the  landowners,  a  relationship 
which  the  courts  and  local  ofSclals  have  giv- 
en offlci.-U  sanction  through  the  centuries. 
The  peasants  have  been  obliged  to  pay  exor- 
bitact  rentals,  for  they  have  no  bargaining 
power.  Nor  is  their  contract  of  tenancy 
worth  the  pcper  It  Is  written  on;  It  may 
be  altered  or  abrogated  at  any  time  at  the 
whim  of  the  landlord. 

Now  the  forces  that  keep  the  peasant 
within  well-defined  bounis  are  breaking 
down  under  rising  agrarian  discontent.  The 
peasantry  is  at  last  In  motion.  The  Commu- 
nists have  exploited  this  fact  and  placed  it 
In  the  center  of  Asiatic  politics. 

The  catastrophe  of  China  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Many  are  the  reasons  that  explain  the 
victory  of  the  Communists  and  why  in  1949 
Nationalist  China  could  not  boast  of  a  single 
Leonidas  holding  a  single  Thermopylae.  But 
one 'cause  seems  to  me  beyond  dlsptite:  Na- 
tionalist China  was  pressed  and  pushed  over 
not  so  much  by  force  of  arms  as  by  the  Rus- 
sian CommunUt  tactic  of  giving  land  to  the 
poverty-stricken,  landless,  hopeless  peas- 
antry 

The  peasant*  know  nothing  and  care  less 
about  Marxism.  Leninism,  and  Stalinism, 
and  they  are  surely  no:  eagar  for  collectivi- 
zation. The  Comjnuiusts.  however.  fvomlM 
them  not  collectivization  as  It  exists  In  the 
Soviet  Union  but  land  with  which  the  peas- 
ants may  do  as  they  please.  And  the  peas- 
ants. In  sheer  despair,  believe  the  promises, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thus  far  in 
Asia  the  Communists  have  not  yet  had  the 
opporttinlty  to  betray  their  promises  as  they 
did  in  Russia. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Lenin  despaired 
of  a  Communlat  victory  In  western  Europe. 
He  visualized  the  final  crucial  battle  as  a 
conflict  between  a  communlstlr  east  and  a 
capitalistic  west.  In  this  strtiggle.  China 
and  India  were  to  Join  Russia  &a  the  forces 
of  communism.  To  win  Chinese  and  In- 
dian support.  Stalin  developed  a  program 
for  those  countries  consisting  of  three 
stages:  A  struggle  against  foreign  Imperial - 
lam.  an  agrarian  revolution  under  the  lead- 
erablp  of  tba  Communist  Party  and.  finally, 
a  proletarian  dictatorship.  The  key  step 
was  to  be  tb«  wooing  of  the  peaaanta. 

Stalin's  S-stage  program  of  revolution,  as 
exemplifiad  by  Chine.  Is  now  being  exported 
to  Indochina,  to  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and 
TPdoneeia.  and  even  into  llttle-kuown  Hy- 
The  nvolt  last  year  in  Hyderabad 
I  a  pcaaant  uprising,  about  the  laigest.  and 
for  a  tartaf  moooient  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive. In  Asia  outside  of  China,  and  it  was 
under  Ooamtmist  Isadership.  The  upris- 
ing WM  UnaUf  crushed  and  the  Communists 
Jattsd.  ye«  It  li  worth  noting  that,  as  in 
OittM.  th«  pMMati  at  Bydarabad  ware  not 
catteed  Iqr  OanunuBlst  dogma  but  merely 
foQowad  Um  welcome  Communist  bait  ot 
"land  and  ttbarty  la  AaU." 


Many  people  wouldn't  hestltate  to  approve 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  if  it  Is  the  only 
way  the  common  man  can  secure  his  ele- 
mentary wants.  But  we  must  realize  how 
serious  a  threat  an  agrarian  revolution  could 
be  at  this  point  of  history,  even  If  the  up- 
heaval seems  Justifiable  from  that  point  of 
view.  The  only  way  to  thwart  Conununlst 
desisrns  on  Asia  Is  to  preclude  such  revolu- 
tionary outbvirsts  through  timely  reforms, 
peacefully,  before  the  peasants  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  set  the  country- 
side ablaze. 

Encouraging  In  the  seemingly  dismal  sit- 
uation In  Asia  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
agrarian  tradition  of  "40  acres  and  a  mule." 
or  an  Asian  variety  thereof,  offers  a  better 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem  than  the 
new  Communist  ideology.  This  is  quite 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  latest 
events  to  China  and  the  implied  threat  to 
the  rest  of  Asia  oblige  us  to  bolster  our 
position  there  with  something  more  lasting 
and  effective  than  ue  have  done  thus  far. 
The  p>ositive  and  prompt  decision  to  place 
the  peasant  "in  the  center  of  the  piece." 
as  Nehru  once  put  it.  Is  e.ssential  If  non- 
Communist  regimes  are  to  survive. 

Accordtog  to  Nehru.  India  and  Asia  as 
a  whole  are  confronted  with  no  more  urgent 
task  than  agrarian  readju^stment.  This  pre- 
supposes ;  (1)  the  improvement  of  agncul- 
tvral  technique^  in  order  to  raise  farm  pro- 
duction; (2)  an  approximation  to  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  life  through  ralstog  the 
output  per  man.  providing  good  credit  and 
marketing  facilities,  fair  taxation,  health  and 
educational  facilities;  (3i  proper  utilization 
of  land  and  water  resources;  and  (4)  a  basic 
change  to  landlord-tenant  relationships, 
which  in  certain  parts  of  Asia  is  imme- 
diately the  most  important  objective,  both 
intrinsically  and  because  of  the  threat  of 
communism. 

Technological  improvements  alone  will  fall 
short  of  our  goals.  Increased  production 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  farm  tocome.  Improvements  in  tfce 
use  of  land  can  come  about  most  effectively 
If  the  tiller  knows  that  the  land  cr  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  product  of  the  land 
will  belong  to  him.  Otherwise,  not  all  pre- 
requisites will  exi^t  for  the  technical  prog- 
ress envisioned,  for  Instance,  by  the  point 
4  program,  and  our  political  aims  will  be 
made  more  difficult  of  attatoing. 

Douglas  MacArthur  in  Japan,  Nehru  in 
India  and,  more  recently.  Gen.  Chen  Cheng, 
of  Formosa,  have  understood  the  •irgency 
of  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  Communist 
sails  to  a  peasant  ocean.  MacArthur  knew 
how  to  do  ?t  and  did  it.  A  successful  land 
reform  under  his  direction  has  created  in 
Japan  a  new,  large  class  of  private  owuer- 
cultlvators.  and  has  rendered  rural  Japan 
practically  impervious  to  communism. 

Nehru  is  trying  hard  to  do  it.  India's 
needs  for  technical  farm  Improvements  are 
overwhelming,  and  Nehru  is  well  aware  of 
It.  But  he  is  Just  as  con  cious  of  the 
urgency  for  a  concurrent  land-reform  pro- 
gram which  will  give  the  Indian  peas.int  an 
Incentive  to  Improvement  and  a  sense  cf  re- 
sponsibility. 

Suggested  farm  reform  can  become  a 
powerful  political  instrument.  The  native 
governments  friendly  to  us  would  be  moie 
likely  to  win  populstr  support,  and  popular 
support  in  Asia  Is  peasant  support  or  noth- 
ing. An  owner -cultivator,  or  a  reasonably 
satisfied  tenant,  would  acquire  a  stake  In 
society.  Be  would  guard  that  society  against 
extremism.  Private  property  would  be 
strengthened  where  it  has  been  weakest,  at 
the  huge  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  The 
common  man  cf  Asia  would  become  a 
stanch  opponent  of  Communist  economics 
and  politics — not  necessarily  to  favor  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  but  simply 
beer  use  his  own  interests  lay  in  the  same 
duectioii. 


CUMATX  B   LACXIWG 

Secretary  Acheson  summed  up  the  catues 
of  Asia's  tensions  in  the  San  Francisco  ad- 
dress on  United  States  policy  toward  Asia. 
"They  (the  Asian  people),"  he  said,  "h.ive 
been  striving  for  independence,  spread  own- 
ership of  land  and  control  over  their  own 
destiny."  He  continued,  "it  is  no  accident 
that  their  goals  and  our  goals  are  the  same." 
But  while  we  are  busy  enriching  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  iiisltutlons  the 
American  people  have  already  achieved,  Asia 
la  yet  to  create  the  t)eglnnings  from  which  a 
democratic  society  may  evolve.  Such  condi- 
tions canuot  be  handed  to  Asia  as  a  gift;  they 
must  grew  out  of  Asia's  wishes,  opinions  and 
activities. 

Nor  Is  this  easy.  For  Asia,  unlike  western 
and  perhaps  also  ce^al  Europe,  lacks  al- 
most entirely  the  traditions.  Institutions, 
habits  of  thought  and  experiences  which  are 
essential  to  democracy.  That  indeed  is  the 
principal  political  and  psycliological  reason 
why  communism  is  a  m\.ch  greater  threat 
In  Asia  than  to  Europe.  The  natural  defenses 
agatost  communism  that  a  tradition  of  to- 
dividual  dignity,  the  rlghu_jjf  man  and 
of  democracy  sets  up,  in  different  degrees  in 
various  countries,  are  ye{  to  be  created  ia 
Asia.  ^ 

We  are  still  to  demonstr^e  In  that  part  of 
the  world  that  democra^jris  better  and  more 
profitable,  too.  And  it  is  through  helping 
to  folve  the  problem  closest  to  the  heart  of 
the  peasant  that  such  demonstrations  can  be 
made. 

The  need  for  United  States  material  and 
technical  assistance  in  far-eastern  programs 
of  agricultural  improvement  is  accepted  as 
an  Integral  part  of  our  policy  in  Asia.  The 
point-4  program  is  a  good  example  of  that. 
Another  Instance  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
economic  aid  being  rendered  now  to  south- 
east Asia  by  ECA.  Less  widely  accepted  and 
often  even  unrecognized  is  the  necessity  to 
dissuade  the  recipients  of  our  aid  in  Asia 
from  allowing  ntrrow  Institutional  interests 
to  stand  to  the  way  of  a  progressive  rural 
policy,  through  which  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  of  our  technical 
and  financial  assistance  could  be  realized. 

We  must  make  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
more  conservative  Asian  groups  that  rural 
reform  Is  essential  to  their  own  preservation, 
as  well  as  to  the  toterest  of  the  peasantry. 

THE    COMMON    MAN 

Secretary  Acheson  is  addressing  hlmsf'lf 
to  the  core  of  th*»  problem  when  he  urges 
that  "We  must  increiisingly  in  all  we  do  and 
say  nfllim  the  positive  goals  of  a  free  people." 
If  Mr  Acheson's  words  are  to  carry  meaning 
for  the  common  man  of  Asia,  we  cannot  re- 
main Indifferent  to  the  dominance  of  the 
traditional  beneficiaries  of  the  prevailing 
feudal  systems.  Fiom  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters to  foreign  service  clerks,  we  must  be- 
gin to  feel  and  act  In  terms  of  the  common 
man,  and  in  Asia  he  is  the  peasant. 

We  must  make  a  special  effort  to  seek  out 
and  enco'orage  In  every  way  possible  the 
native  liberal  groups  who  might  otherwise  be 
lost  to  our  common  cause.  It  Is  In  the  vi.st 
numbers  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and 
In  the  small  yet  Important  elements  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  people  where 
we  would  be  well  advUed  to  find  and  win  our 
most  potent  allies.  A  strong,  fairly  con- 
tented peasantry  and  progressive  native 
forces  supportias  them  provide  a  more  solid 
base  for  cooperation  with  the  west,  and  for 
the  struggle  against  communism,  than  the 
forces  at  work  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  to  whom 
the  very  words  "reform,"  "change"  and  "con- 
cession" partake  of  the  devU.  They  suffer 
from  myopia,  a  disease  likely  to  be  fatal. 

The  landlords  of  Szechwan  refused  to  sup- 
port a  mild  relorm  program  even  though  the 
Communist  armies  had  already  penetrated 
the  gates.  In  the  rest  of  Asia,  too.  landlords 
also  may  be  their  own  ;>ravedlgger8,  and  of 
their  own  govertuueuu. 
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In  country  after  cottotry  one  sees  feudal 
classes  bent  on  maintaining  the  status  quo 
unsullied.  They  are  the  unwitttog  and  un- 
willing allies  of  communism,  for  they  are  the 
creators  of  the  revolutionary  situation.  It  is 
these  and  such  forces  that  today  hold  great 
and  decisive  power  in  Asia. 

One  of  the  basic  tasks  of  United  States 
representatives  abroad  should  be  to  con- 
vince these  groups  and  their  governments  to 
follow  the  e::ample  of  Czar  Alexander  n. 
who  saw  in  time  that  his  only  chance  of  keep- 
ing the  throne  w.is  to  initate  reform.  Ee 
warned  the  Russian  landowners  a  100  years 
ago  that  "it  was  better  to  begin  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  from  above  than  to  wait  for  it  to 
begin  itself  from  below."  He  abolished  it 
from  above,  and  the  Romanov  dynasty  re- 
tained the  throne  for  another  half  century, 
until  Alexander's  less-wise  grandson  lost  It. 

TOO  LATZ  IN  CHINA 

Fortunately,  we  already  have  a  technical 
and  50clal  agrarian  program  that  has  been 
developed  and  successfully  tested  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
( JCRR) .  This  organization,  created  in  China 
as  part  of  EC.\  under  authority  provifled  in 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  held  Its  first 
meeting  in  Nanking  October  1,  1948.  The 
work  of  JCRR  came  too  late  to  alter  the 
course  of  events  in  China  itself.  But  what  I 
saw  of  the  JCRR's  operation  in  China  and  in 
Formosa,  where  the  operation  is  still  going 
on.  convinces  me  that  it  was  one  of  America's 
most  fruitful  ventures.  It  points  the  way  to 
what  might  be  done  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in 
better  time,  elsewhere. 

JCRR  is  not  an  American  hot  a  Joint  Amer- 
ican-Chinese Commission,  fwith  a  Chinese 
chairman  and  two  Chinese  and  two  American 
members  We  Americans  furni.sh  the  money 
but  do  not  call  the  tune.  With  nationalism 
in  Asia  at  white  heat,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  do  so. 

The  Commission  works  through  local  or- 
ganizations and  finds  local  spon.-ors  among 
them  for  its  projects.  These  projects  are  not 
based  on  preconcsived  theoretlcaj  notions  but 
on  indications  as  to  what  the  farmers  them- 
selves wish  most.  From  such  grass-root 
needs  JCRR  has  evolved  a  practical  national 
plan  with  this  order  of  priority;  (a)  land  re- 
f<mn.  (b)  Irrigation,  (c)  fertilizers,  (d)  farm 
organizations,  (e»  farm  credit,  (f)  plant  and 
animal  disease,  (g)  seed  multiplication,  (h) 
animal  breeding,  (1)  rural  health  and  (J) 
audiovisual  education. 

The  response  of  the  Chinese  and  Formo- 
san  pea.=ant8  to  JCRR  has  been  enthusiastic  1 
although  the  Commission  has  actually  spent 
little  money — only  $5,000,000  from  its  incep- 
tion to  date.  It  made  more  friends  for  the 
American  cause  and  did  more  actual  good 
than  many  an  elaborate  diplomatic  act 
backed  by  the  richest  of  treasure. 

THK  HAROEX  JOB 

Most  significant  was  the  reform  of  the 
tenure  system.  "Why,"  I  asked  Dr.  Chiang 
Mon-lin,  Chairman  of  JCRR.  "are  you  engag- 
ing in  this  work  when  the  landlords  are  cer- 
tain to  oppose  you?"  "To  give  meaning  to 
the  nine  other  branches  of  our  work,"  Dr. 
Chiang  Mon-lin  replied.  "We  know  that 
using  science  to  Increase  production  is  rela- 
tively easy,  but  solving  social  problems  Is 
difficult.  If  we  had  not  developed  a  land- 
reform  program  along  with  our  production 
program,  the  better  part  of  the  good  results 
would  have  gone  to  the  landlords  and  not 
the  tenanU.  That  would  defeat  otu-  pur- 
pose." 

JCRR  did  not  create  or  Impose  agrarian 
reform  upon  China.  Its  Chinese  Chairman 
convinced  the  Nationalist  government  that 
rent-reduction  and  land-purchase  programs, 
which  had  already  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  more  than  two  decades  and  never  applied, 
should  be  given  a  trial,  if  only  as  enlightened 
self-interest. 

Within  the  short  space  of  a  few  months 
the  land  reform  produced  substantial  and  im- 


mediate results.  In  terms  of  greater  sectulty 
of  tenure  and  more  rice  for  the  tenants.  It 
Is  questionable  If  years  of  farm  improve- 
ments would  have  given  the  tenants  benefits 
anywhere  near  as  great  as  these. 

AKMZD    RZSISTANCZ 

Remarkable  also  was  the  manner  to  which 
tenants  asserted  their  new-found  rights. 
This  was  impressed  upon  me  as  I  watched  the 
land  commission  of  Yang  Chia  Tza  village.  In 
the  province  of  Szechwan.  as  it  considered 
an  eviction  case  in  the  presence  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  Calmly  and  with  deliberation,  a 
tenant  contended  that  under  the  reform  he 
could  not  be  evicted — something  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years  ago. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Gen.  Lin  Wen-hui,  gov- 
ernor of  Stklang.  one  of  Asia's  largest  land- 
lords, chief  purveyor  of  opium  throughout 
southwest  China,  most  recently  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Communists.  Reforms  were  not 
meant  for  him,  he  thought.  He  sent  one  of 
his  estate  managers  wiih  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  collect  rents — the  high,  old  rents. 
The  tenants  did  something  they  had  nearer 
done  before — they  armed  themselves. 

When  the  manager  and  the  troops  ap- 
peared, they  announced  that  they  Intended 
to  defend  their  rights  under  the  new  rent- 
reduction  scheme  and  would  not  permit  col- 
lection at  the  old  rate.  Whereupon  the 
manager  hastily  agreed  to  accept  payments 
at  the  reduced  rates. 

In  the  province  of  Szechwan  alone,  more 
than  two  million  tenant  families  were  direct 
beneficiaries  of  JCRR.  Yet  JCRR  disbursed 
but  $218,000  on  a  reform  that  went  to  the 
heart  of  China's  rural  and  political  problem. 

posrrrvi  action 
The  reform  came  too  late  to  gj^ethe^ 
tionalist  Government  evea-v^a  rf  measiire  of 
popular  support.  But  our  ^ast-minute  efforts 
in  southwest  China — and  at  present  In 
Formosa — nevertheless  carry  with  them  a 
most  Important  lesson.  ECA  through  JCRR 
has  demonstrated,  in  a  practical  way,  that 
the  United  States  can  act  not  merely  against 
communism,  which  has  little  meaning  to  the 
average  Asian  peasant,  but  also  for  certain 
ideas  understood  by  the  most  ignorant  of  i 
peasants. 

It  is  true  that  a  final  solution  of  problems 
of  the  Asiatic  peasant — final  In  the  sense 
that  most  of  them  will  live  happily  ever 
after — cannot  be  achieved.  There  is  simply 
not  enough  land  for  the  great  multitude  of 
farmers.  But  progressive  rural  reform  In 
Asia  is  not  a  question  of  the  whole  loaf;  any 
effort  to  ease  the  peasant's  burden  is  welcome 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  a  middle-of-the- 
road,  stable,  rural  society. 

The  tenant  in  the  village  office  of  Kwangsl. 
ha  If -crazed  with  Joy  over  the  receipt  of  a 
deed  that  gave  him  ownership  of  but  one 
acre  of  land,  spoke  for  Asia's  millions. 


Controls  to  PreTcnt  Prefiteerins  and 
Hoardinf 


,       REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  a 
distinguished  South  Carolinian  has  come 
forth  with,  what  is  believed  by  many  to 
be,  the  only  effective  solution  to  our  eco- 
nomic plight  as  we  move  Into  what 
threatens  to  be  another  World  War. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  a  similar 
period  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  one  of  the  country's  out- 


standing senior  citizens,  the  Honorable 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  advocated  complete  controls 
over  our  economy  so  as  to  prevent  un- 
warranted price  spirals  which  would  in- 
vite general  demand  for  wage  increases 
In  major  industries. 

No  doubt,  had  Congress  authorized 
complete  controls,  we  would  have  avoided 
many  of  the  unpKasant  distressing  ex- 
periences of  the  other  war.  It  Is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  another  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian,  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Byrnes,  w^hile  serving 
as  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  these  intricate 
problems  without  suflBcient  legal  author- 
ity. 

As  we  take  up  control  legislation,  may 
I  respectfully  cail  your  attention  to  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Baruch,  since  his  ex- 
perience is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  any  other  citizen. 

We  rebel  against  restrictions  and  con- 
trols. Normally  we  would  not  submit  to 
the  regulations  which  are  unquestionably 
now  imperative.  We  must  act  without 
delay  on  this  important  matter. 

As  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  I  attach  hereto  the 
following  letters,  newspaper  clippings, 
and  editorials,  as  sent  to  me  by  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Department  of  South 
Carolina : 

[From  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and 
Journal  of  Jxily  24,  1950] 
Fights  Hoa»ding,  PKorrrKkaiNO 

Sout^Caroltoas  some  14,000  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  their  families  are  being 
mobilized  In  an  Intensive  drive  to  prevent 
hoarding  and  profiteertog  In  the  State. 

State  Commander  Rufus  W.  Gosnell,  fol- 
lowmg  a  Sunday  conference  on  the  move  to 
discourage  "excessive  buying,  hoardtog,  and 
cornering  of  vital  food,  and  other  necessi- 
ties." said: 

"We  do  not  want  high  prices,  hardship  for 
our  people,  and  possible  toflatlon  Just  be- 
cause our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  to 
Korea.  Their  bloodshed  and  sacrifice  are  a 
tragedy — not  an  excuse  for  such  flagrant  bad 
citizenship  here  at  home. 

"W^e  cannot  afford  to  have  profiteering  and 
cellar  and  cupboard  stuffing,  and  the  people 
of  the  State  shotild  not  permit  It." 

Simultaneously,  he  contacted  commanders 
of  all  the  States  70  VFW  posts,  xu^tog  them 
to  work  with  their  members  and  the  public 
In  general  to  discourage  and  prevent  "need- 
less war-scare  bujrlng."  He  also  cautioned 
them  to  "stand  watch  against  profiteering" 
in  their  communities  and  to  realize  that  "a 
vicious  trend  of  hoarding  and  price  tocreases 
has  started  in  some  sections  and  may  spread 
if  not  immediately  checked." 

The  commander's  message  to  the  poet  com- 
manders went  forward  by  special  letter. 

He  commended  the  Sunday  Herald-Jour- 
nal's "Appeal  to  Reason"  editorial  and  the 
newspaper  and  sponsortog  merchants  en 
their  full -page  Sunday  advertisement  against 
hoarding  and  profiteertog. 

"The  editorial  and  the  sentiment  c«i- 
veyed  In  the  advertisement  should  stand  out 
as  a  good  lesson  to  every  person."  be  said. 
"Certainly  this  is  no  time  for  our  pec^>le  to 
rush  helter-skelter  to  our  stores  to  buy  and 
and  stock  up  unnecessarUy  on  commodities 
that  they  do  not  need. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  justification  for 
unreasonable  price  mark-ups  or  profiteering. 
The  production  cost  and  supply  of  things 
the  people  need  have  not  been  tlirown  that 
much  out  of  line  by  the  Korean  war.  Tir- 
ttially  everything  betog  sold  now  or  to  b* 
sold  for  BOOM  time  had  been  prodticed  bsfora 
the  Reds  struck  and  the  present  wsr  begaa." 
he  declared. 
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*7«ow.  above  ail.  we  need  calm  and  serious 
thinking."  be  said.  "Instead  of  boarding, 
price  scares,  excitement,  and  selflsbness  we 
must  have  unselflsiiness  and  a  commiuiity- 
wide  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  country.  ■ 
Certainly  we  do  not  need  and  cannot  afford 
hoarding  or  profiteering.  Should  otir  people 
indulge  in  this  shameful  and  costly  self- 
created  spectacle,  then  we  can  only  hope  that 
word  of  their  conduct  does  not  ever  reach  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in  service,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  actively  engaged  lU 
the  war  against  Communist  armies  on  the 
Korean  front." 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald] 
Fbak  and  Hoakoino 

Not  yet  are  there  to  be  controls — as  we 
knew  them  in  World  War  n — but  with  the 
first  breath  of  war  there  was  evidence  of  fear 
and  hoarding.  However,  fear  and  hoarding 
are  not  the  major  evils  of  such  periods.  The 
war  profiteer  is  the  real  criminal,  who  buy.s 
to  hold  and  sell  at  higher  prices,  profiting 
deliberately  upon  the  sti-ain.  stress,  and  dis- 
comfiture of  others. 

Experiences  of  other  wars  are  so  recent 
tt  Is  not  siirprlslng  there  should  be  going 
to  Washington  from  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try requests  for  controls  on  the  es&ential 
things  of  life. 

If  this  country  goes  on  the  all-out  pro- 
gram of  preparedness  for  war,  the  war  prof- 
iteer should  be  anticipated  with  aU  the 
controls  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald  of  July  23, 
1950] 
An  Afpbal  to  PxAaoN 
The  Government  is  appealing  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  be  retwonable  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  sUDDlies,  to  avoid  hoarding  and 
to  check  the  profitev^r.    The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  report  to  the  people  of 
this  country  made  that  appeal.     Still  there 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  reports 
of  hoarding  and  accounts  of  profiteering  in 
certain  commodities. 

At  present  the  appeal  Is  to  the  good  Judg- 
ment and  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  To 
sustain  that  appeal  we  are  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  preparing  a  report 
-to  the  consumers  of  the  country  on  food 
suppllet;.  The  Government  contends  there  is 
no  shortage  of  food  supplies  and  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  hoarding  or  for  price  In- 
creases. The  report  being  prepared  Is  de- 
signed to  substantiate  this  position  and  will 
be  given  to  the  public  before  the  week  end. 

This  Is  the  proper  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. If  the  public  Is  not  responsive  or  co- 
operative we  may  rest  assured  the  many 
requests  for  Immediate  controls  going  Into 
Washington  will  be  productive  of  results. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  very  well  for 
those  so  concerned  with  tiding  themselves 
over  a  war  period  with  the  luxuries  and  the 
necessities  piled  about  them,  to  fl^tu-e  on 
that  war  period.  It  can  be  for  a  genera- 
tion. And  there  Is  v  very  considerable  bank 
of  opinion  holding  to  that  view.  In  that 
case  this  county  will  be  on  a  war  basis  far 
beycnd  any  jserl.,^  hoarding  may  hed;;e 
•gainst  and  the  sooner  there  Is  a  broader 
concession  to  that  possibility  the  mere  ra- 
tional will  be  the  country  approach  to  what 
iB  ahead. 

Persistent  hoarding  can  establish  controls 
•8  a  way  of  life  this  Nation  will  know  for 
generations. 


ycmANS  or  FoFrov  Wabs 

or  THX  Unitto  Statts. 
Spartanbiirg,  s  C.  July  1.  1950. 
Ttoe  Honorable  Joseph  r.  Bbtson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Bouse  Office  Bvilding. 

Washin§ton.  D.  C. 

Dmb  Fkxow  VBtBUM:   The   Veteran*   of 

Porttgn  Wars  of  the  Department  of  South 

Oarollna — numbering  some    u.CTO  overseas 

■crvlce  ▼eterans  of  all  t^  Armed  Force^i  In 


your  home  State — have  taken  strong  and 
determined  action  to  combat  hoarding  and 
profiteering  affecting  the  vital  necefwlties  of 
life,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

Knowing  that  your  convictions  and  reac- 
tion Incident  to  this  problem  are  the  same 
as  ours,  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  clippings  of  articles  appearing  recently 
In  the  daily  newspapers  of  Spartanburg — in 
ycur  district — reporting  the  action  of  the 
VFW  on  a  State-wide  basis;  also  clippings  of 
editorials  appearing  in  the  Spartanburg 
newspapers. 

Further,  for  your  Information,  the  under- 
signed recently  attended  a  meeting  of  Gen- 
eral Wade  Hampton  Post,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  in  your  home  city  of  Greenville, 
where  similar  action  gainst  hoarding  and 
profiteering  was  taken  by  that  post  In  the 
form  of  a  unanimously  passed  motion, 
brought  to  the  floor  there  by  Po3t  Chaplain 
Frank  Dietz  with  Post — District  4  VFW  Com- 
mander Pat  Martin  presiding.  The  M.irine 
Corps  League  here,  composed  of  Marine  Corps 
veterans,  followed  with  strong  action  via  a 
resolution,  as  did  the  Gaffney  Post  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

We  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  use  your 
good  Influence  to  have  the  enclosed  clippings 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  with 
appropriate  remarks  by  yourself,  as  a  fellow 
war  veteran  and  our  representative  In  Wash- 
ington; also  this  letter  in  full. 

Certainly,  all  of  us,  as  veterans  and  fellow 
Americans  and  as  ofllclals  of  our  Government 
must  do  everything  within  oiu'  power  to 
combat  the  shameful  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices of  hoarding  and  profiteering  while  our 
fellow  Americans  are  fighting,  enduring 
great  hardships  and  making  enormous  sacri- 
fices on  the  United  Nations'  battlefield  in 
Korea — which  will  continue  to  furnish.  In 
the  mud  and  filth  of  bloody  warfare,  graves 
for  many  of  them.  Surely,  their  sacrifice 
and  bloodshed  Is  not  to  become  a  dollar  sign 
via  an  excuse  for  all-out  selfishness  instead 
of  all-out  sacrifice  and  patriotism  here  at 
heme.  If  this  be  true,  then  home-front 
America's  opportunity  will  soon  become 
home-front  America's  shame. 

Please  help  us  In  our  efforts.  We  know 
you  win. 

We  were  honored  and  grateful  to  have  you 
among  the  s]3eakers  at  our  recent  annual 
South  Carolina  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  en- 
campment In  Spartanburg,  and  warmly  wel- 
come you  back  to  see  us  whenever  you  have 
th3  opportunity. 

We  wish  you  well  In  your  endeavors  as  our 
congressk  nal  representative  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  South  Carolina. 

May  Cod  bless  and  keep  you  and  your 
loved  ones  sectire. 

Rcnrus  W.  Gosnell, 

State  Commander. 
Olen  W.  Nates, 
Sir.te  Historian  and  Member,  State 
Public  Relations  Staff. 


Veterans  or  Poreicn  Wars  op  the  Un  ted 

faTATES t.rrclAt   /  NriHOARDING  AND  PROFIT- 

eeping  Ejllettn,  oULy  24,  1950 

To  .ill  Post  Commanders: 

Dear  Comrade  Commander;  Again  we  mu^t 
b^  on  guard.  This  time  we  must  take  up  t  ur 
posts  of  vlgUauce  In  our  own  communltier — 
not  on  some  furelgn  shore — In  respect  of 
prcflteermg  and  hoarding.  The  emergency 
has  been  unnecessarily  created  but  the  situ- 
ation is  serious. 

Hoarding  and  profiteering  have  begun  trac- 
ing a  trail  of  slime  and  shame  across  our 
81-1  te. 

Both  must  be  stopped.  We  must  mobiliEe 
every  member  and  every  post  and  every  VFW 
family  In  au  all-out  drive  to  stop  them  be- 
fore they  become  widespread.  It  Is  well  es- 
tablished, as  we  all  know,  that  there  Is  no 
reason  for  war-scare  buying  among  cur  peo- 
ple. Certainly  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
profiteering.  We  do  not  want  high  prices 
and  hardship  for  our  people — and  possible 


inflation — Just  because  our  boys  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  Korea. 

We  must  stand  watch  In  our  home  com- 
munities and  throughout  the  State  against 
the  vlclousness  of  profiteering.  We  mu.vt 
discourage  hoarding.  Already,  a  dangerous 
trend  toward  both  Is  well  under  way.  Unler-s 
this  trend  Is  checked  and  stamped  out,  it 
will  spread. 

Now  above  all.  we  need  calm  and  serious 
thinking.  Instead  of  hoarding,  price  scares, 
selfishness,  and  greed,  we  must  have  un- 
selfishness and  constant  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  We  cannot  countenance 
the  shameful  and  costly  sp>ectacle  of  hoard- 
ing and  profiteering. 

Comrades — as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
we  must  frown  upon  even  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil  In  this  respect.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  civil  atrocities  of  rush  buying 
and  excessive  profiteering  here  at  hon  e.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  :amllies 
are  well  schooled  In  sacrifice  and  hardship 
by  the  toll  of  two  world  wars.  They  cannot 
permit  these  evils  to  be  perpetratel  upon 
our  people. 

There  Is  no  patriotism  or  good  cltl  senship 
In  profiteering  and  hoarding,  but  onlv  greed, 
disgrace,  and  bad  example.  Aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  and  hardships  here  a;  home 
will  result  unless  we  act  now. 

I  call  upon  every  comrade  and  his  family 
to  take  the  proper  and  essential  action  to 
prevent  hoarding  and  profiteering. 
Yours  In  comradeship. 

Rurus  W.  GosNEi.1.. 

Com  mi  nder. 

P  S.— This  letter  went  to  70  VFW  posts  In 
Sout'i  Carolina. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Ross  MacFarlane 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miirjland 
Is  very  proud  of  the  great  contrioutions 
which  so  many  of  her  citizens  ha\  e  made 
toward  the  building  up  of  thi;  great 
democracy  of  ours.  Many  of  t^eir  ex- 
ploits and  many  of  their  names  j.re  well 
known  to  every  student  of  listory. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extolling  Marylanden  of  the 
past  for  whom  I  arise  to  speak. 

It  is.  rather,  to  point  out  ard  have 
recorded  a  stoi-y  of  self-sacriflc  ng  ap- 
preciation in  behalf  of  democracy  which 
has  been  carried  on  quietly  aid  un- 
ostentatiously by  two  of  my  felidw  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore. 

I  refer  to  Lm  Ross  MacFarlane  and 
his  wife,  Loui?e,  both  radio  commenta- 
tors and  members  of  the  radio  galleries 
of  the  Capitol. 

Ever  since  I  first  came  to  Cor.gress  I 
have  noted  these  two  hard-working  cor- 
respondents covering  every  pi  ase  of 
political  activity  in  the  Nation's  Capitol 
and  daily  returning  to  Baltinore  in 
order  to  report  honestly  and  accurately 
that  which  has  been  transpiring.  Every 
National  and  State  political  contention 
in  the  past  many  years  has  been  i^vered 
by  this  fine  husband  and  wiff  team. 
The  love  and  devotion  of  the  v  if e  for 
her  almost  totally  blind  husba  \d  has 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  o'  every- 
one who  know  them  in  the  S:ate  of 
Maryland. 
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Ian  Ross  MacFarlane  is  a  Scottish  im- 
migrant, and  consequently  has  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  and  respect  for 
our  Government. 

He  and  his  wife  are  noted  for  their 
leadership  in  every  worth-while  civic 
enterprise  in  our  State. 

Following  his  return  from  overseas  as 
a  war  correspondent.  Mr.  MacFarlane 
became  the  voice  of  comfort  to  thousands 
of  mothers  and  wives  and  other  relatives 
of  men  in  the  armed  forces.  With  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations  as 
well  as  the  personnel  of  various  branches 
of  the  Government,  he  was  able,  at  his 
own  expense  to  advise  and  aid  hundreds 
of  dependents  of  the  men  in  service. 

Following  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  rewarding  the 
returning  GIs,  not  with  a  bonus,  but 
rather  with  an  opportum'ty.  He  carried 
his  idea  to.  and  secured  the  complete  co- 
operation of  our  then  great  Governor  and 
now  Senator  from  Maryland.  Herbert 
R.  O'CONOR.  His  plan  resulted  in  the 
granting  by  the  State  of  Maryland  of 
franchises  to  158  ex-GI's  to  own  and  op- 
erate their  -own  taxicabs  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  He  formed  this  group  into 
a  company  and  under  his  skillful  guid- 
ance these  men.  known  as  the  GI  Vet- 
erans' Taxicab  Association,  have  built 
up  a  corporation  which  today  is  valued 
in  conservative  circles  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  things  Ian 
Ross  MacFarlane  has  done  to  further 
the  cause  of  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  how  the 
unique  manner  in  which  this  adopted 
son  of  ours  and  his  energetic  wife  are 
helping  to  build  a  better  America.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  their  work,  they  are 
naturally  keen  students  of  political  af- 
fairs. They  have  wondered  like  all  of 
us  why  not  more  than  approximately 
one  out  of  every  two  Americans  exercises 
his  right  to  vote.  Their  observations 
brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  many  citizens  failed  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  affairs  of 
State  because  of  a  cynicism  that 
stemmed  from  ignorance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government. 

With  this  in  mind  they  evolved  a  plan 
whereby  they  at  least  in  a  small  way 
could  stop  this  political  deterioration. 
They  bought  a  station  wagon  and  in- 
vited their  listeners  to  their  morning 
radio  program  merely  to  write  in  for 
an  invitation  to  accompany  the  Mac- 
Farlanes  on  their  biweekly  reporting 
trips  to  this  very  Capitol.  No  charges, 
no  contest,  no  gimmicks  whatsoever 
were  attached  to  this  offer.  As  the  lis- 
teners wrote  in  the  MacFarlanes  would 
allocate  certain  dates  to  them.  Each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  5  to  7  in- 
terested citizens  meet  in  their  Baltimore 
radio  station— WCBM.  Mutual— to  hear 
their  morning  program  prior  to  their 
visit  to  Washington.  While  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane gathers  news  from  the  various 
Representatives,  or  sits  in  the  Senate  or 
House.  Mrs.  MacFarlane  conducts  this 
group  throughout  the  Capitol,  present- 
ing them  not  only  to  their  own  Senators 
from  Maryland,  but  to  many  others. 
After  their  tour,  Mrs.  MacFarlane  visits 
the  individual  offices  of  the  Maryland 
Congressmen    in    whose    districts    the 


visitors  reside.  Through  this  medium 
I  have  personally  met  hundreds  of  con- 
stituents whom  otherwise  I  might  never 
have  known.  I  know  the  experience  of 
my  colleagues  from  Maryland  has  been 
identical. 

It  is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  know  how 
to  reward  people  of  the  caliber  of  the 
MacFarlanes. 

We  of  Maryland,  regardless  of  our 
party  affiliation,  are  proud  of  them;  and 
we  think  of  no  better  way  of  showing 
them  our  appreciation  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  would  best  understand  our 
pride  in  them  than  by  drawing  up  and 
individually  signing,  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pleasure,  the  following  reso- 
lution and  which,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record: 

The  members  c:  the  Maryland  State  dele- 
gation of  the  Eighty-fir.st  Congress  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  express  to  Ian 
Ross  MacFarlane  and  his  wife.  Louise  Mac- 
Farlane, their  approbation  and  appreciation 
for  the  civic  work  they  have  done  In  the 
operation  of  their  radio  program,  Balti- 
more's Busiest  Couple,  In  Baltimore. 

They  have  given  unstlntlngly  of  their  time 
and  efforts  to  keep  the  clti^^nry  informed 
and  to  further  good  government.  It  is 
therefore  proper  and  fitting  that  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  their  services. 

Millard  E.  Ttdimgs. 

Herbert  R.  O'Conos. 

Lansdalz  G.  Sassces. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Edward  T.  Miller. 

J.  Glenn  Beall. 

William  P.  Bolton. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 


Hats  OS  to  the  Fifhtinf  GI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

of  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  Item  of  July  22,  1950.  entitled 
'Hats  Off  to  the  Fighting  GI": 

A  HANDruL  OF  Americans — Hats  Orr  to  thb 
Fighting  GI 

We  would  like  to  take  time  out  from  all 
the  talk  about  mistakes  In  Korea  and  just 
say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  mythical  aver- 
age GI  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Division. 

Soldier,  nations  are  gratefxU  fori  the  Job 
you've  done. 

This  war  hit  out  of  a  blue  sky.  Before 
you  knew  what  had  happened  there  you 
were  In  a  place  called  Korea  trying  to  kill 
without  being  killed. 

The  enemy  had  tanks,  heav^  artillery, 
twice  as  much  stuff  as  you  did,  not  to  men- 
tion 5.  10,  or  15  times  as  many  men. 

You  had  to  keep  falling  back.  Hit  and  run. 
Get  out  and  walk  back  down  th<'  road  you 
had  Just  come  up,  leaving  your  wounded  be- 
hind. 

So  a  few  of  you  cursed  and  called  it  a  "tise- 
less  damned  war."  But  you  did  what  you 
had  to  do.  And  you  made  it  so  tough  on 
the  Communists  they  couldnt  do  what  they 
started  to  do — knock  out  South  Korea  be- 
fore the  UN  forces  could  get  a  good  foot- 
bold. 

We  read  about  tbe  wounded  guy  you  had 
to  leave  behind,  who  was  still  firing  his  mor- 
tar at  the  enemy  when  last  seen,  holding  it 
with  his  hand*. 


We  read  about  the  only  casualty  in  the 
American  patrol  that  killed  or  wounded  a 
couple  of  hundred  North  Koreans — a  ma- 
chine gunner  who  burned  his  hands  firing 
his  own  weapon. 

And  we  read  about  your  C.  O.,  General 
Dean.  Maytw  a  general  shouldn't  get  Mm- 
self  into  a  spot  like  that,  but  if  be  does  there's 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  him  Joining  a  bazooka, 
team  in  person  and  blasting  some  tanks. 

All  the  time  It's  been  man  against  tank,  or 
light  tank  against  heavy  tank.  It's  been  a 
business  of  coping  with  Communists  In  baggy 
white  pants  or  even  American  fatigues  who 
showed  up  suddenly  behind  your  own  lines. 

You've  had  good  air  and  naval  support. 
And,  since  that  first  confusion,  tbe  Soutb 
Koreans  have  been  fighting  bard  on  your 
flank. 

But  most  of  that  help  was  where  you 
couldn't  see  It.  and  you  still  bad  tbe  pres- 
sure of  maybe  40,000  North  Koreans  ag&inst 
3.300  Americans. 

So  you  bad  to  fall  back.  But  you  killed  8 
or  10  of  the  enemy  for  every  American  lost. 
And,  when  you  pulled  back,  you  took  your 
own  sweet  time  doing  It. 

That  gave  us  time  to  bring  In  mire  troops, 
and  that's  what  we  needed. 

In  short,  you  are  what  kept  it  from  being 
what  it  might  have  become — a  luwless  war. 
And  all  we  can  say  to  you  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
24tb  is  that  you've  done  one  helluva  good 
job. 


I^orinf  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  15, 
1950:  ' 

Ignoring   Asia — ^Westkrn    Aixnts    CsmciZRD 

FOR  Conferring  Alonx 
To  the  Neic  York  Herald  Tribune: 

On  the  question  of  Indochina  and  Formosa. 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  tbe 
Security  Council  of  Xhe  United  Nations  will 
support  President  Truman's  decisions,  as  It 
did  in  the  case  of  Korea. 

In  bis  original  sratement  on  June  27.  Pres- 
ident Truman  said,  "I  have  similarly  directed 
acceleration  in  the  furnishing  of  military  as- 
sistance to  tbe  forces  of  Prance  and  tbe 
associated  states  of  Indocblna." 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  India  did 
not  welcome  this  announcement  Just  as  it 
did  not  welcome  the  decision  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  (United  States,  Britain,  and 
France),  with  regard  to  Indochina  in  their 
London  meeting  In  tbe  first  week  of  May  1950. 

Tbe  Asian  leaders  have  rather  resented  tbe 
fact  thit  tbe  Foreign  Ministers  of  three  west- 
ern poweif  decided  tbe  fate  of  an  Asian  cotin- 
try  without  even  showing  tbe  courtesy  of 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  governments 
of  tbe  other  Asian  countries. 

To  most  Asian  leaders,  this  action  bad  tbe 
tinge  of  old  colonialism.  It  also  showed 
complete  disregard,  by  the  Western  Powers. 
for  the  sensitivity  and  national  pride  of  the 
Asian  countries. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  reac- 
tions to  tbe  Indochinese  (Vlet-Nam)  situa- 
tion from  leaders  of  various  Asian  countries. 
Including  Prime  Minister  Uaquat  All  Kban. 
of  Pakistan,  with  whom  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed during  bis  stay  in  New  York  in  tbe 
early  part  of  May.  this  year.  The  genorai 
consensus  of  tbe  Asian  leaOtn  Is  tbat  "any 
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responsibUity  for  International  dtecuMlons 
affecting  the  sovereignty  of  any  Asian  nation 
rests  m  the  first  instance  with  the  Asian  na- 
tions themselves  " 

It  Is  fu;iy  realized  that  the  situation  in 
Indochina  (Vlet-Nam)  Is  most  difflcult.  be- 
cause on  the  one  hand  you  have  the  alleaedly 
pro-Communist  leadership  of  Ho  Cbl  Minh. 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  leadersliip  of 
B».o  Dfll.  who  Is  considered  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Indochlneae  a  puppet  of  Itench 
colonialism,  who  enjoys  neither  respect  nor 
following  amongst  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  when  you  are  faced 
"With  two  evils,  perhaps.  It  Is  better  to  accept 
the  lesser  evil.  It  Is  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  no  cho>e  but  to  accept  this  lesser 
evil — Bao  Dal.  the  puppet  of  the  Prerch. 

But  what  the  Asian  leaders  are  ai.noyed 
about  Is.  Why  were  they  not  consulted? 
Why  were  they  Ignored?  It  la  alle^red  by 
them,  and  very  rlehtlr.  too,  that  If  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Asian  leaders  had  been  called, 
and  a  decision  arrived  at,  such  a  dn'clslon 
would  have  had  moral  force  behind  It. 

It  is  fxirther  suggested  that  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  consultation  with  the  Asian 
countries  would  have  made  It  impossible  for 
the  Soviet  propagandists  to  smear  the 
United  States  actions  in  Indochina  as  the 
acts  of  an  imperialist  power. 

Before  matters  get  worse  and  other  Soviet- 
Inspired  eruptions  take  place,  a  conference 
of  the  Asian  countries  should  Immediately 
be  called.  f>erhaps  in  New  Delhi.  This  con- 
ference should  speciflcally  dlsctiss  a  plan  for 
Formosa  and  Indochina.  These  are  the  two 
imminent  danger  spots  In  Asia. 

If  a  mutually  agreed  upon  plan,  fully 
backed  by  the  Asian  countries,  is  reached 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  Korean  war  will 
remain  localized. 

The  people  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  are  freedom-  and  liberty- 
loving  people.  They  will  not  tiirn  iigainst 
the  United  States.  But  the  United  States, 
too.  should  accept  them  as  friends  and  allies 
and  show  due  and  proper  respect  for  their 
feelings  and  aspirations. 

J.  J.  Singh. 
President.  India  League  of  America, 

Niw  Touc,  July  12,  1950. 


We  Cu*t  Sell  Our  Ideals  Abroad  if  Thcj 
DkatHooM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NisaasxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2Q>,  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Cant  Sell  Our  Ideals 
Abroad  if  They  Die  at  Home."  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko. 
as  follows: 

Ws  CahT  Snx  Out  IiMULs  AnoAO  Ir  Thxt 

Dn  AT  HOMK 

Hardly  had  the  Korean  incident  settled 
down  to  the  status  of  normal  war  news  when 
Senator  Ldcab.  of  llllnots.  made  In  the  United 
State*  Senate  a  remark  which  represent*  one 
thing  that  we  hope  will  be  avoided  for  the 
duration.  Senator  Taft  had  urged  the  resig- 
nation at  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  the 
obrlous  ground  that  events  hdd  cut  the 
heart  out  of  ttw  Acheson  policies.    LDCAa* 


conunent  was  that  Taft's  speech  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  Stalin,  and  there  should  be 
nothing  but  unity  from  now  on. 

The  public  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  lest  present  events 
provide  the  opportunity  for  closing  the  book 
on  the  blunders  of  an  administration  which 
made  this  Red  thrust  inevitable.  Unity  is 
all  very  well,  but  a  group  of  politicians  who 
messed  up  a  peace  the  way  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  makers  have  done  will  bear 
watching  as  they  try  their  skills  in  a  new 
field.  K  it  is  to  be  considered  Immoral  to 
criticize  the  man  who  wouldn't  defend  For- 
mosa 24  hours  before  President  Truman 
ordered  that  such  a  defense  should  be  set  up. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  area  for  free  dis- 
cussion remains.  Preedom  of  criticism  is 
now  more  important  than  ever,  but  It  will 
take  stout  men  to  defend  it. 

The  Truman  administration  will  be  sorely   t 
tempted  to  use  the  fracas  in  Asia  as  a  pretext  / 
for  pushing   all   sorts   of  Socialist   planning 
and  governmental  boondoggling,  on  the  the- 
ory that  it  Is  needed  for  national  defense. 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  warned  on  the 
Crst  day  of  the  Korean  incident,  "National 
defense  In  the  lexicon  of  V7ashlngton  means 
more  Government  regulation,  more  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  economy  and  over  the 
people.     Any  man  who  now  speaks  up  for 
economy  or  freedom  from  controls  c<m  have 
a  shooting  ^ar   thrown   at   him."     Senator 
Lucas  set  the  pitch  on  the  very  first  day. 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  la  political  warfare,  whether  the  war 
remains  cool  or  gets  hot.  We  must  be  far 
clearer  than  we  have  been  In  explaining  what 
we  will  settle  for.  "Unconditional  surrender" 
convinced  the  Germans  and  Japanese  that 
for  them  It  was  victory  or  destruction.  In 
Russia  and  Its  satellites  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  regard  war  as  the  one  hope  of 
liberation.  Millions  of  Russians  felt  that 
way  about  Hitler's  invasion  of  their  country 
In  1941.  At  least  two  Ukrainian  armies  went 
over  to  the  Germans  In  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  more  would  have  followed  had  Hitler 
paid  any  attention  to  poliilc<»l  warfare.  Why 
must  we  wait  for  a  general  war  before  making 
the  American  position  more  attractive  to 
outsiders? 

Up  to  now,  evidence  of  confidence  In  our 
own  way  of  doing  things  must  have  come 
through  only  dimly  to  the  Orient.  CXir  di- 
plomacy has  been  party  to  betrayals  and  in- 
trigues with  Communist  infiltrators.  Almost 
at  the  liour  of  the  strike  in  Korea,  American 
officials  were  assuring  reporters  that  Korea 
was  not  our  baby.  When  we  propose  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  backward  areas,  it  Is  not 
by  means  of  the  tried  American  way  of  pri- 
vate Investment,  but  via  a  gigantic  boon- 
dofrgle  sifted  through  the  United  Nations 
bureaucracy.  The  peoples  who  have  run  un- 
der Stalin's  umbrella  have  nut  done  so  from 
love  of  communism,  but  from  fear  that  they 
will  be  abandoned.  President  Truman's 
forthright  act  did  much  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige which  Roosevelt  and  Acheson  had  done 
so  much  to  shatter.  But  nut  even  Mac- 
Arthur  and  a  flock  of  B-29'8  can  keep  hope 
in  free  America  alive  in  the  world  if  liberty 
and  individual  enterprise  are  assassinated 
here  at  home — by  the  same  breed  of  planners 
and  Btufled  shirts  who  have  done  so  much 
to  murder  them  abroad. 


A  Professional  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  P^?iARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.    Mr.   Si^eaker,  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  has  been  prop- 


erly direcfed  elsewhere  In  recen'  weeks 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
action against  the  unseemly  ton<  of  the 
June  27  inaugural  address  of  Dr  Elmer 
Henderson,  new  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  is  beginning  to 
reflect  itself  in  the  periodical  p  ess. 

The  AMAs  flagrant  failure  to  < oncern 
Itself  with  the  national  crisis.  larticu- 
larly  in  the  need  to  train  more  doctors 
in  a  hurry,  deserves  considerable  con- 
demnation. I  addressed  myself  to  the 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House  July 
5  and  13. 

With  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  at  ach  an 
editorial  from  the  respected*  Catholic 
weekly.  America,  published  in  )ts  July 
22  issue.  This  interesting  editorial 
points  out  that  the  Catholic  Phjsicians' 
Guild  takes  a  far  more  serious  view  of 
its  social  responsibilities  in  the  present 
crisis  than  does  the  AMA. 

A    PROrXSSION'S    RSSPONSIBILTT 

Speaking  in  a  tone  astonishingly  ike  that 
of  Col.  Robert  McCormick.  publtshtr  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Slmer  L. 
Henderson,  on  June  27  addressed  the  9.300 
physicians  registered  for  the  AMA's  ninety- 
ninth  session  on  the  theme,  the  Responsi- 
bility of  American  Medicine.  An  uudlence  . 
of  two  Nation-wide  radio  netwo  ks  also 
heard  the  speech  broadcast  from  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  P-ancisco. 
Dr.  Henderson  had  Just  taken  a  ne  ivly  con- 
trived oath  of  office  that  pledged  hint,  among 
other  things,  to  promote  the  publl:  health 
and  welfare.  The  respcnslblllties  o'  Ameri- 
can medicine,  in  the  view  of  AMA's  p-esldent, 
call  for  political  action: 

"And  tonight  I  call  on  every  doctor  In  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  hiavy  the 
burden  of  his  practice  may  be,  to  dedicate 
himself  not  only  to  the  protection  of  the 
people's  physical  health  but  also  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  American  way  of  life.  •  •  • 
The  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  \  people 
Is  certainly  of  equal  importance  with  their 
physical  well-being." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  his  oath  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  that  moved  Dr.  Hender- 
son to  point  out  to  his  fellow  prac  .itionera 
how  they  were  to  advance  the  miTal  and 
spiritual  health  of  America.  Issuing  a  man- 
date for  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  president  of  the  AMA  declared: 

"It  is  the  administrative  arm  of  cur  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  that  has  failed  us 
in  this  generaUon — a  Government  which  is 
sick  with  intellectual  dishonesty,  w.th  ava- 
rice, with  moral  laxity,  and  with  reckless 
excesses.  That  condition  we  must  change 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  strong,  free  people 
and  all  of  us — everyone  listening  to  me  to- 
night, regardless  of  what  his  way  of  life  may 
be — must  share  the  responsibility." 

There  is  no  way  of  polling  the  Nation's 
190.000  doctors  to  discover  if  such  is  their 
conception  of  the  responsibility  of  American 
medicine. 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  the 
next  day  the  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Physicians'  Guilds  and  their  guesta 
gathered  to  dLscuss  Health  Insurance  and 
the  Social  Responsibility  of  the  Catholic 
Physician.  Judging  from  the  text  of  the 
papers,  this  meeting  showed  a  refreshing 
absence  of  solution  by  slogan  and  prot)f  by 
pollUcal  name-calling.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Offer- 
man,  of  Omaha,  struck  a  positive  note: 

"We  men  of  medicine  have  a  tremendoiui 
respinslblllty  and  a  great  opportunity  We 
must  be  as  diligent  In  the  field  of  medical 
social  economics  as  we  have  been  in  sclentiflo 
pniblems  concerning  the  health  of  our  na- 
tients  •■ 

In  Dr.  OfTermans  view,  "the  big  problem 
is  how  to  DUike  medical  c.ire  avaUabie  to  t\t« 
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public  on  terms  it  can  afford  and  which  will 
still  Insure  continual  Improvement  of  eerv- 
Ice  by  rewarding  individual  education,  knowl- 
edge, skill,  application,  and  initiative."  In- 
voking the  Catholic  social  principle  of  "sub- 
sidiarity."  assigning  primary  responsibiUty  to 
subordinate  groups,  the  Omaha  surgeon 
called  for  a  "social-minded  profession"  to 
make  voluntary  plans  work  effectively.  Dr. 
William  P.  Chester,  of  Detroit,  added  a  warn- 
ing: 

"Negation  wont  provide  John  Doe  the 
medical  care  that  he  and  bis  family  must 
have,  and  it  wont  help  John  pay  the  doctor, 
pay  his  hospital  bUl,  and  retain  hU  dignity 
as  a  solid  citizen  of  these  United  States. 
•  •  •  If  we  don't  provide  John  Doe  the 
opportunity  of  access  to  our  abilities  and 
help  him  pay  our  Just  hire,  then  a  Socialist 
Stat  is  going  to  step  in  and  attempt  to  fill 
the  vacuum  that  our  failure  creates." 

Such  salutary  talk  shows  an  awareness  of 
the  burden  of  medical  costs  on  the  average 
family — in  Dr.  Chester's  words,  "the  other 
85  percent,  the  good,  solid,  backbone  folk  in 
the  middle"  "And  I  do  mean  in  the  mid- 
dle." Dr.  Chester  added.  It  shows  a  hearten- 
ing realization,  moreover,  of  the  genuine  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  medicine.  Car- 
dinal Stritch.  in  his  address  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  Hoe- 
pltal  Association  on  June  14  in  Milwaukee, 
called  on  hospitals  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  "face  squarely  the  problem  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  little  man"  Only  a  social- 
minded  profession  can  solve  that  problem. 


Why  Contiane  Buiincss  WHh  Afgressor 
Nationi  and  How  About  Ecoaomic 
Sanctions  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August' 1,  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  72  Re- 
publican Congressmen  joined  today  in  a 
letter  to  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  letter  sought  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  United 
States  and  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions continuing  to  trade  and  do  busi- 
ness with  aggressor  nations  and  other 
supporters.  The  Congressmen  also  in- 
quired if  economic  sanctions  were  being 
considered. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

JULT  31.  1950. 
Mr.  W.  AvEiEix  HAaaiiiAN, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Haekimaw:  We,  the  undersigned 
Members  of  Congress,  all  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  critical  situation  that  currently  con- 
fronts our  country.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
realities  that  compelled  the  administration 
to  draw  a  line  and  demand  that  the  series 
of  aggressive  acvs  that  threaten  the  world 
peace  t>e  met  with  force. 

The  United  States,  and  most  of  the  mon- 
ber  states  in  the  United  NaUons.  are  today 
committed  to  repelling  an  act  of  aggression 
that  seriously  threatens  the  world  peace, 
not  merely  in  Korea,  but  In  other  sections  of 
the  world.  We  have  considered,  and  support 
in  principle,  the  steps  recommended  for 
mobilising  our  country  against  these  con- 
tingencies. 

We  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern that  whUe  we  have  acted  to  resist  the 


aggreaakm  in  the  caae  of  North  Korea,  and 
are  preparing  to  reaist  similar  acU  of  aggrea- 
sion  and  threau  to  the  world  peace  In  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  we  still  continue  to 
trade  and  "do  bualnesi"  with  the  "seconds" 
or  supporters  of  these  same  aggressors  »  po- 
tential aggressors.    Why? 

Cannot  this  trading  with  these  countrlea 
be  stopped  under  existing  legislation  and 
authority  granted  to  the  President? 

Has  the  question  of  economic  sanctions 
been  considered? 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  It  Is  not  enough  to 
merely  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sion of  North  Korea  and  her  supporters.  We 
suggest  that  there  exists  no  Jvistlflcatlon 
for  continued  trade  on  a  businefss-as- usual 
basis  with  governments  supporting  the  North 
Koreans. 

Does  the  President  at  the  moment  have  the 
authority  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  these  countries? 

Will  a  request  for  legislation  to  provide 
the  necessary  authority  l>e  made? 

Has  the  administration  considered  submis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  a  request  for 
economic  sanctions  against  the  aggressor,  fu- 
ture aggressors,  and  their  supporters?  The 
United  Nations  Charter,  article  41,  speciflcally 
authorizes  complete  or  (>artial  interruption  of 
economic  relations. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  acknowl- 
edgment  and  reply  to  this  letter  and  the 
questloiu  contained  therein. 
Sincerely, 
Rot  O.  WoooatTTT,  Michigan;  Charles  B. 
HocvKN.  Iowa:  Ben  Gimx,  Texas:  Don- 
alp  L.  Jackson,  California:  Kenneth 
B.  Keating.  New  York;  Charles  E.  Pot- 
ter. Michigan:  John  J.  Allen.  Jr.,  Cal. 
Ifornla;    Glenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin; 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  California;  Walter 
Norblao.  Oregon;  Donald  W.  Nichol- 
son.  Massachusetts:    Bin  P.  Jensen, 
Iowa;  John  Phillips,  California;  John 
M.  VoRTs,  Ohio:  Thomas  A.  Jenkins, 
Ohio:  Frances  P.  Bolton,  Ohio;  Mer- 
lin    Hull.     Wisconsin;     Wxslst     A. 
D'Ewart,  Montana;  Jack  Z.  Ain»asoN. 
California;  John  W.  Btrnrs.  Wiscon- 
sin; J.  Glenn  Bxall,  Maryland;  Prank 
A.  Barrett,  Wyoming;  Prank  Pellows, 
Maine;   Harold  C.  Hagen,  Minnesota; 
Preo  I.  CRAwroRO,  Michigan;  Homer  D. 
Angell.     Oregon;     Pacl     W.     Shatlr, 
Michigan:  Hal  Holmes,  Washington;  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  Minnesota;  William  S. 
Hill.  Colorado;  Walter  H.  Judd,  Min- 
nesota;   Clarence    E.    Kilbitrn,    New 
York;  George  A.  Dondero,  Michigan; 
Henrt  O.  Talle,  Iowa;  Daniel  A.  Reed. 
New  York;  Norris  Poulson,  California; 
Chalxs  a.  Hallrck.  Indiana;  Joseph 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  Massachusetts;  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  Ohio;  James  C.  Auch- 
iNCLOss,  New  Jersey;  Hugh  D.  Scott, 
Jr..  Pennsylvania;  Charles  W.  Vtjrsell, 
Illinois;    Clifford    R.    Hone,    Kansas: 
August  H.  Anorrszm,  Minnesota;  Karl 
Stefan.  Nebraska;  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Oregon:  Joseph  R.  Parrington,  Hawaii; 
Leslie   C.    Arenos.    Illinois;    J.   Caleb 
BocGs,  Delaware:  Norris  Cotton,  New 
Hampshire;  Robert  Hale.  Maine;  Ger- 
ald  R.   PoRO.   Jr..   Michigan;    Lowell 
Stockman,  Oregon;  Cecil  M.  Harden, 
Indiana;    Paul    Cunningham,    Iowa; 
Harold  O.  Lovre.  South  Dakota;  Thom- 
AS  E.  Martin,  Iowa;  Clot  Clevencer, 
Ohio;  RusaxLL  V.  Mack,  Washington; 
Ancixr    L.    Goodwin,    Massachusetts: 
John  Tabsr.  New  York;   W.  Sterling 
Cole,  New  York;  Ernest  K.  Bramblett. 
California;  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nelxaska; 
Walt  Horan,  Washington;   John  W. 
Hesslton.  Massachusetts;  Christian  A. 
Hkrter,     Massachusetts:     R.    Waltsb 
RiEHLMAM,  New  York:  Ralph  A.  Gam- 
ble,   New    York:    John    B.    Bennett. 
Michigan;   Rowr  P.  Rich,   Pennsyl- 
vania:   Thob    C.    ToLLcrsoM,    Wash- 
ington. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


or 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RBPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  pec^le  are  constantly  bom- 
barded with  private  power  interests'  at- 
tacks on  the  Teimessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  other  public  projects  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Prank  M.  Wilkes,  head  of  the 
Southwestern  Gas  L  Electric  Co..  of 
Shreveport.  La.,  recently  stated  that  the 
TVA  has  $500,000,000  invested  in  power 
faciliUes.  that  it  grossed  $18,000,000  last 
year,  paid  $2,000,000  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
S570.000  in  interest;  and  that  the  South- 
western Gas  It  Electric  Co.  by  contrast 
has  $62,000,000  Invested,  grossed  $10,- 
000,000  last  year,  paid  $3,000,000  In  taxes. 
and  expended  $3^50,000  in  Interest  on  its 
obligations,  and  that  therefore  the  TVA 
is  not  paying  its  share  of  taxes. 

That  statement  was  so  ridiculous  that 
I  referred  It  to  the  Tennessee  Vall^  Au- 
thority, and  received  the  following  reidy: 

The  conclusion  of  the  editorial,  that  TVA 
should  pay  more  to  counties  and  munici- 
palities in  Ueu  of  taxes.  Is  based  on  un- 
tenable comparlaons.  There  are  a  oot4)le 
of  good  reasons  why  the  operations  of  the 
TVA  and  the  Southwestern  Oas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.  are  not  comparable.  Por  one  thing, 
TVA  is  entirely  a  wholesaler  of  power,  where- 
as the  company  sells  power  at  retail.  For 
another.  Mr.  Wilkes  attempts  to  compart 
the  TVA '8  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxas  to  dtataa 
and  counties,  based  on  fonaer  ad  vakiran 
taxes,  with  the  total  payments  of  the  com- 
pany including  Federal  Income  taxes. 

As  you  know,  the  TVA  payments  In  Ueu 
of  taxes  are  based  upon  a  percentage  of  rev- 
enues from  sales  of  power  (except  that  ttaed 
by  Pederal  agencies)  and  the  mtnim"*"  pay- 
ments are  the  former  taxes  on  all  power 
properties  which  TVA  has  purchased  and  on 
reserved  lands  allocated  to  power.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1949,  TVA  payments  in  Ueu  of 
taxes  amotmted  to  •3.050.000.  or  some  SftSO.- 
000  more  than  the  total  of  former  taxes  on 
all  power  proportles  and  aU  reservoir  lands 
which  it  has  purchased.  The  payments  ai 
TVA  plus  the  taxes  and  tax  equivalents  of 
the  distributors  totaled  •4.956,000.  as  com- 
pared with  former  taxes  of  •3.128.000  <ni 
power  {Hropertles  purchased  either  by  the 
distributors  or  TVA  and  on  all  reservoir 
lands.  In  the  1950  fiscal  year.  TVA  pay- 
menu  totaled  •2.470.000.  or  nearly  a  million 
dollars  more  than  former  taxes,  while  tke 
combined  payments  of  TVA  and  the  dia- 
trlbutors  amounted  to  about  •6.000.000  or 
about  •2.840,000  more  than  former  taxes. 

A  statement  is  enclosed  showing  the  pay- 
ments made  by  TVA  in  lieu  of  taaea.  tofstber 
with  the  estimated  |>a3rments  of  dlstrlbatora. 

TVA.  being  a  Federal  Agency  wboUy  owned 
by  the  Government,  does  not  pay  Fedttal 
income  taxes,  since  its  entire  net  Inooma 
amotmtlng  In  the  fiscal  year  1948  to  $31,000.- 
000,  Is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Oovmi- 
ment  anyway.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by 
dividing  up  this  net  Income  and  calUng  one 
part  taxes,  another  part  revenue,  aad  an- 
other part  something  else 

The  TVA  net  Uicome  of  $21,000,000  In  1M» 
amounted  to  about  36  percent  ot  operating 
revenues  of  •58.000.000.  The  net  inooine  plus 
the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  amounted  to 
practically  40  percent  of  operating  revenues. 
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wberew  the  Bdlson  Electric  Institute  re- 
ported that  private  utility  taxes  in  the  cal- 
endar year  liM9  amcuiited  to  19.4  percent 
of  operating  rerenues. 

Even  If  interest  were  assumed  on  the  en- 
tire net  TVA  power  investment  at  a  rate  of 
2  percent,  or  about  the  av«^ge  coet  of  money 
to  the  Government  during  the  period  the  sys- 
tem was  being  built,  the  remainder  amounts 
to  nearly  25  percent  of  gross  revenues. 

As  to  the  question  of  Interest  raised  in 
the  editorial.  TVA  pays  Interest  only  on  its 
outstandmg  bonds,  as  does  any  utility  or 
other  business.  Howeyer  TVA's  net  income 
before  Interest  in  the  fiscal  year  1M9.  amount- 
ing to  about  $21,500,000.  represented  a  re- 
turn of  about  5  percent  on  the  net  average 
Investment  m  TVA  povti  facilities.  Over  the 
entire  period  of  TVA  oiierationa.  including 
the  early  developmental  period  when  Its 
sales  of  power  were  hamstrung  by  injunc- 
tions and  other  otstrucllve  tactics,  the  av- 
erage annual  return  has  been  4  percent.  Over 
tht  same  period,  as  noted  above,  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Govemnient  has  averaged  2 
percent. 

The  editor  (who  published  Mr.  Wilkes' 
statement)  seems  to  be  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  TVA  tax  paymenu  in  relation 
to  municipalities.  The  TVA  Act  does  not 
provide  for  payments  to  municipalities,  but 
only  to  States  and  counties.  As  shown  by 
the  enclosed  table.  TVA  last  year  paid  Clay 
County,  Miss.,  of  which  West  Point  Is 
the  county  seat,  •5.100  In  lieu  of  taxes,  rep- 
resenting the  f<Miner  taxes  on  properties 
which  TVA  has  acquired  there.  Municipali- 
ties own  the  distributing  faculties  which 
serve  them,  and  these  local  systems  make 
tax  equivalent  paymenu.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1948.  the  West  Point  municipal  system  paid 
nearly  18.800  to  the  city  in  tax  equivalenu. 
The  system  also  earned  a  net  Income,  after 
all  expenses  Including  the  tax  payments,  of 
more  than  tl9,500.  Earnings  of  municipal 
systems,  of  course,  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
Income  tax. 

The  facts  stated  In  the  foregoing  com- 
munication constitute  a  complete  answer 
to  such  organized  attacks  as  the  one  to'^ 
which  I  have  Just  referred.  / 

The  TVA  Is  not  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  and  never 
will  be.  It  is  being  paid  for  through  the 
sale  of  Its  electric  power,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  17,000.000.000  kilowatt- 
houi's  a  year. 

You  will  note  that  in  1949  the  TVA 
paid  $550,000  more  in  lieu  of  taxes  than 
the  total  of  former  taxes  on  all  power 
properties  and  all  reservoir  lands  which 
it  had  purchased. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  TVA  has  sup- 
plied a  yardstick  showing  the  American 
people  what  electricity  is  worth. 

If  *t  had  not  been  for  that  yardstick, 
the  chances  are  that  the  36.000,000  resi- 
dential consumers,  who  are  now  paying 
e'ectrlc  bills  every  month,  would  pay 
anywhere  from  three  to  Ave  times  as 
much  as  they  are  now  paying — if  they 
used  the  same  amount  of  electricity  they 
use  DOW. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  the 
Americsm  people  were  using  only  37.- 
000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
a  year.  Last  year  they  used  more  than 
300.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours.  There 
are  S94.000.000.000  kilowatt- hours  of 
hydroelectric  power  now  going  to  waste 
in  our  navigrable  streams  and  their  trlbu- 
tarits  every  year  which  should  be  devel- 
oped and  Hied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ameriran  people,  and  not  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  watered  stocks. 


Remember,  the  TVA  does  not  distrib- 
ute its  electricity,  but  sells  it  wholesale 
to  municipalities  and  cooperative  power 
associations,  which  distribute  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumers. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, showing  the  amount  paid  by  the 
TVA  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States  and  coun- 
ties dui'ing  the  fiscal  year  1950,  which 
states  that — 

Approximately  $6,000,000  will  be  paid  by 
TVA  and  by  distributors  of  TVA  power  as 
payments  for  taxes  or  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
State,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
George  F.  Gant,  TV.\  General  Mana;;er.  an- 
nounced today.  This  is  about  12,840.000 
more  than  former  property  taxes  on  all 
reservoir  lands  and  on  all  privately  owned 
power  properties  acquired  by  TVA  and  the 
distributing   agencies. 

TVA  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  under  the 
TVA  Act  to  7  States  and  135  counties  will 
total  $2,470,692.  an  increase  of  S420.255  over 
similar  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
Mr.  Grant  said.  He  explained  that  the  siza- 
ble Increase  over  last  year's  pa3nnents  re- 
sulted from  increased  power  revenues. 

Pa3rments  have  been  made  monthly  during 
the  fiscal  year  to  date  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminnry  schedule,  and  adjustments  will 
be  made  where  necessary  in  the  checks  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  12  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  will 
equal  the  amounts  finally  detennlned  to  be 
payable  to  each  of  the  States  and  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  TVA  payments, 
it  Is  estimated  that  municipal  and  coopera- 
tive distribute  rs  of  TVA  power  will  pay  State 
and  local  taxes  and  make  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  amounting  to  approximately  83,- 
500,000  for  the  1950  fiscal  year.  Nearly  half 
the  total  TVA  payments  for  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year  will  be  distributed  among  135 
coimties,  the  remainder  going  to  the  £tate 
governments  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
gion. The  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
and  Its  counties  are  shown  below: 


state 

Payments 
to  States 

r  .ynienti 
to  counties 

Total 
payuK'nt!! 

.\laham3 

$4^.43) 

14.()M 

lKi.223 

33.303 

uw.sret 

576,453 
9,  ITS 

>41,  4.'i7 

54.  (M2 
31,  5?4 
33,  ting 

$49<^  ^77 

<)«>ore1a 

t»  VX 

Kcnlucky 

MisniWDirf  

North  Carolina... 

T«>nii«^sw 

Virginia 

214.  74«i 

m.s'j2 
l>,  «)i 

1,  4K,V  450 
It),  000 

1 

TotaL 

1,3^1.063  1     1.07y,6» 

i;  470,  we 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Payments  to 
individual  counties  year  ending  June  30. 
1950 

Annual 

Alabama:  amount 

Cherokee $326  47 

Colbert M.  047  29 

DeKalb ,  » 1.237.  09 

Franklin 730  40 

Jackson ,  '5.  039  04 

Lauderdale '  5.  713  70 

Lawrence >  3.  854  72 

Limestone '  4,  233.  70 

Madison '  6.  045  28 

Marsha:! >  6,  993  74 

Morgan •4.256.03 

Total 41.457.45 

Georgia: 

Fannin 63,  286  17 

Towns .  *  465  24 

Union '290.70 

Total. 54.042.11 

■Incltjdea  rMcnroIr  land. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Payments  to 
indiiHduaJ  counties  year  ending  June  30, 
1950 — Continued 

Annual 

Kentucky:  amount 

Allen..- $24.79 

Barren » 45  51 

Calloway •  3.  962.  19 

Christian 3,  028.  08 

Edmonson 14.  41 

Fulton ---  219.03 

Graves — 4,704.11 

Hickman 339.00 

Livingston >  395.  66 

Logan 6.195  31 

Lyon '495.84 

MarahaU »  2,  806.  99 

Metcalfe 6.11 

Simpson 402.06 

Todd 3.797  77 

Trigg '817.40 

Warren 4.369.55 

Total 31.  523.  81 

— • 

Missis-sippi: 

Alcorn 4.  378  34 

Chickasaw 1,408.73 

ChocUw 777.88 

Clay 5,  160.  C4 

Itawamba 160.80 

Lee 5.332.94 

Lowndes 3,041.39 

Monroe 2.305.87 

Neshoba 1,  171.  58 

Noxubee 497.34 

Oktibbeha 2,  6C6.  03 

Prentiss 1,  333.  91 

Tippah _ 430.  15 

Tishomingo.. _ '2,662.59 

Union. •    203  27 

Webster _ 738.65 

Winston 1,  479.  56 

Total 33.  688  98 

North  Carolina: 

Avery 297.84 

Cherokee '  2.  957  13 

Clay... >  1,  130.  21 

Graham '  540  79 

Swain '  4. 171 .  61 

Total 9.097.74 

Tennessee: 

Anderson . » 16,  150.  87 

Bedford 5,  563.  c. 

Benton... '5.038.4^ 

Bledsoe 15.  984  PS 

Blount »  11,  963.  55 

Bradley '  32,  251.  05 

Campbell >  18.  953.  93 

Cannon 7,  174.  8 

Carroll '11.70 

Carter '  34.  669.  38 

Claiborne ^     '  2,  491.  43 

Cocke >  6.  865.  C6 

Coffee 2.  698.  93 

Crockett I8ti.  12 

CuiXiberland ...^ 1.  034.  95 

Davidson 10,  979.  61 

Decatur '9.904.31 

DeKalb 106.55 

Dickson 1,366.60 

Dyer 368.30 

Franklin 9,356.56 

Oibeon 112.54 

Giles 3,  141.  59 

Qraitiger '  6,  022,  24 

Greene 30,  586.  36 

Orundy 5,309.01 

Hamblen •3,074.69 

Hamilton . 1  40.  797. 10 

Hardin »  7.  070.  95 

Hawkins •3,013.83  ' 

Haywood 1.345.36 

Henderson . •3.671.90 

Henry 1  4.  811.  40 

Hickman 13.063.19 

•  Includes  reservoir  land. 
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Tennessee    Valley    Authority— Payments    to  was  SO  decided  by  the  Umted  States  Su-  sWp.    BducaUon  Is  carried  on  In  the  actual 

ilf^aLfnuiH'"  ^"''  '"'"'^  """^  ^"'  Preme  Court  in  botii  the  Ashwander  case  «t-uP  of  student  life  as  weU  as  in  class; 

^^^  j^^  Appalachian  Power  case.  *^*^<*'  ^DAb  campaign  for  expanded  aca- 

Tennessee-continued                       clJor;  Therefore,  instead  of  the  Federal  Oov-  Tr^Jl^^^^iC^'t^i^^^:^^ T^l 

Houston .  »i,  1C8  59  ernment.  the  municipahties.  and  cooper-  ^rete  work  m  elecUon  and  legXtlye  oun- 

Humphreys •10,655.49  ative  power  associations  engaging  in  "a  paigns.  to  back  up  what  they  believe  in— 

Jefferson _ M6. 026. 19  private  business."  we  have  the  private  with  action  as  veu  as  talk. 

Johnson »  2.  572.  71  power  interests  attempting  to  monopolize  An  example  of  what  student*  can  do  is  the 

TTnHpVrf^iV I'n^R  ti  ^^^  power  business,  including  the  Na-  program  of  the  Columbia  University  SDA 

Lawrence    IvS-l  ^^^^^    ^'^ter    power,    and    plunder    the  during  the  194»-C0  academic  year.    As  weU 

Le„.,s       ' n'nfi?  ri5  American  people  of  billions  of  dollars  "  sponsoring  educational  meetings  on  the 

Lincoln'::::::::::::::::::     3:397;96  annuauy  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  ^Lf^JlT^°''^^^,J^'^'^  ^^^  ^"f:^" 

ToMdr,n                         >iBiq«7A  stocks  pollcy.  SDA  ran  a  drlve  agaUist  any  aid  to 

Madi^n"" ■"■"          l-9?9^  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain,  worked  in  the 

M^rToT " .«V7fisto  _^___  LXHMAN    campaign    for    Senator,    and.    by 

ulriZn J'  2f  f^  °^*°'  °'  ""  initiative  petition,  secured  stu- 

MaSy     loS?S  C»-J     *     *       rv.            »:      A*:  dent  body  approval  for  a  plan  to  end  bla. 

M^vnnn" — ilo'onl  o^  Shideati  for  Denocrahc  Actioa  clauses  in  au  Columbia  Couege  organisa- 

McNai"? iiS  «  "°'"-   ^"«=^"d^8  fraternities. 

Meigs- -.V.V-V.V.V.' •  3"  904  24  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  PoUUcs  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  ma. 

Monroe .."...I        22," 386. 17  or  ^^^^'  ^^^^P^^^  interests  and  the  totaU- 

Montiromerv                                         7fi2  74  tarlans.     Peace  cannot  be  built  by  apMhy. 

M^rT. !!:::::::::::::     1 376  6*  hon.  f.  d.  roosevelt,  jr.  f *  .f «» f^^i;^  ^  ^-^T-  ^* •  "°* 

Morgan                                          >  -i  Rni  71  ^^  "  *8*^-    ^^^  can  go  far  In  giving  stu- 

Obion    ■ ""■■              JSi  2  "^  ''^  '*""  ***"**  »  *^*^»"**  to  do  their  part  In^vlng 

Pp       ,  3  ^  ^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIKSENTATIVES  that  democracy  works  better  than  any  fona 

Polk.::::.:::::::::::::::  •  112: 128. 09  Tuesday.  August  1.  mo  ?;^Si*2^^c^1y""*  '•  **"  *"'•  **^ 

R^eT*" ■_"""       '6W5  30  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

Roane:::::::::::::::_:::  » 21!  731. 30  ^^^  unanimous  consent,  i  include  in  the  -^-^— — — . 

Roberteon........".....:::            652.95  Appendix  of  the  KzcoRO  an  article  for 

Rutherford __       15. 188. 38  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Columbia  Uni-  Ak-MaM  Pajacats 

Sequatchie.. 7.375.42  versity  SDA  Newsletter  by  Dick  Givens,  

l^eibyv:::::.";::;::::::::    ' I: ^: II  te^^iuA^  Columbia  university  chap-  extension  op  remarks   • 

l!^w«rV m'^S  At  a  time  when  the  youth  of  America  '                          ** 

lumJin"— .14  mu  are  again  being  called  upon  to  make  HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

Sumner '704.14  great  sacrifices  for  democracy,  it  is  re-  or comkktictjt 

Tipton 1, 486. 06  assuring  to  know  that  so  many  of  them  MPRHairrATrvM 

Unicoi 504. 13  have  undertaken  to  express  their  poUt-  ™  ^^^  houbk  of  rkpresbmtaitvbs 

Union •7, 139.86  leal  convictions  actively  through  organi-  Tuesday.  August  1.  19S0 

Van  Buren 9,108.76  zations  like  the  Students  for  Democratic  ^.    %Mrrrrmv     Mr    rt^^v^^   «~4-- 

Warren. 37. 895  47  Action  MCGUIKE.     Mr.    Speaker,  under 

Washington 12. 483  63  'rvio  'orti/.i«  fniinurs-  ^**^®  ^  extend  my  rraoarks  in  the  Rkc- 

wavne •19,180  89  ine  arucie  louows.  ^^    j  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 

Weakley 1.  112  30  [Article  for  Columbia  University  SDA  News-  pgared  In  the  New  York  Times  on  Sat- 

Whlte... _...         33.  156  86  letter  of  September  1950|  ^^^y    j^  ^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  separaU 

Williamson 5. 410  04  Students  for  Democratic  Action  favor  ex-  j     air-mail  payments  from  Government 

Wilson 7.090.90  panded  freedom  and  well-being  for  all  peo-  ^,tt*  rt^hTairt^nfi-^  ^^^^^ 

pie  everywhere.    To  get  this,  we  must  fight  a  support  01  the  airlines. 

Total... 908.996.68  two-front   political   battle   against   reaction  x                    Aib-Mail  Patiunts 

"  from  either  the  right  or  the  left.  The  full  House  Committee  on  Interstate 

Virginia:  Washington '822.49  Qur   weapon    Is   not    suppression   or  Mc-  i(nd  Foreign  Commerce  will  soon  vote  on  the 

Carthylsm.   but   reform  to   strengthen   the  question   of  separating   air   maU   payments 

Total 822.49  rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen.     If  we  can  from  Government   support   of   the   airlines. 

Grand    total    135    coun-              «oq  «  *^°'  '*^**  people  can  have  both  freedom  and  such  segregation  shoiUd  be  made  In  the  in- 

^'" 1.079,629.26  security  within  western  democracy,  we  will  terests    of    bUBlness-llke    handling    of    this 

■  Includes    reservoir    land.  ^  proof  against  totalitarian  propaganda.    A  phase  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  activities 

bold  program  of  strong  reforms,  rejecting  the  and  In  the  trtie  interests  at  the  alzllnes. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  municipalities  extremes  of  both  right  and  left,  wlll  prove  whose  development  and  soundness  must  be 
that  distribute  TVA  power,  as  a  rule,  pay  that  democracy  can  fulfill  human  needs  bet-  maintained  for  the  sake  of  both  national  de- 
more  in  lieu  of  ta.xes  than  is  paid  by  a  ter  than  any  form  of  dlcutorshlp,  whether  fense  and  eeoncMnlc  well-being.    The  Preai- 
private  power  company  in  municipalities  Communist  or  Fascist.  dent,    in   his    budget    message   to   Congress 
of  the  same  size  "^^^  **  **^^  ^^^  favors  the  clvil-rights  last    January,    asked    Immediate    action    In 
R-nrP^Pntativf^s  of  th«»  nrivate  tiower  Pr^gr*™  a°<l  °^^"  ^^°"  «'  t^«  '**''  ^"^^  this  matter.    The  proposal  has  been  sup- 
re.  preseniaiues  oi   ine  private  Povver  pair  Deals.    Every  American  must  have  equal  ported  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
interests   continue    to   accuse    the   TVA.  rights  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  Postmaster  General,  the  committee  for  the 
and  other  public- power  agencies,  of  en-  origin.  poUtlcal  opinions,  or  economic  poel-  HooTer  report,  and  many  others.    The  quea- 
gaging  in  a  private  business  in  competi-  tlon.    And  every  student  must  have  full  ac-  tion  of  the  desirability  of  segregation  seema 
tion  with  private  enterprise.  cess  to  student  life,  regardless  of  race,  re-  to  have  been  determined  by  a  strong  weight 
The  truth  is  that  the  power  business  Ugion,  nationality,  views,  or  economic  sta-  of  evidence.     These  spokesmen  have  declared 
is  a  public  business      Electricity  has  be-  ^^^-     ^"   working   for  these  goals,  we  join  themselves  In  favor  of  the  bUl  H.  R.  2908. 
mm*.  R  npri»««itv  of  our  modern  life      It  '^"^    anyone    rlncerely    supporting    democ-  which    would    establish    Immediately    such 
come  a  nece^ity  or  our  modern  Uie.     it  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  support  any  movement  separation  of  air  mall  payments  and  .ob- 
must  be  handled  by  a  monopoly,  smce  it  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  dictatorship,  whether  or  sidiw. 

would  be  unthinkable  to  have  a  half-  not  it  gives  Up  service  to  reform.  Nevertheless,  at  the  coming  hearing,  .the 

dozen  different  outfits  distributing  elec-  The  student  movement  is  of  vital  tmpor-  Commerce  Committee  wUl  be  asked  to  ebooae 

tricity  to  the  people  of  one  city,  town,  tance  in  the  drive  for  an  expanding  democ-  between  this  bill'' and  House  Joint  BeeolutiOB 

or  community.     The  overhead  expenses  racy.    This  is  where  SDA  comes  in.  with  its  331,  which  would  require  the  CivU  Aeronau- 

would  be  so  great  the  people  could  not  S^^I  ^^  ^  constructive  alternative  to  both  tics  Board  to  make  a  further  study  ot  the 

stand  it      Besides  electricity  has  become  conservatism    and    communism,      in    SDA,  desirability  of  segregation  and  pn^waet  that 

a    np/««.«itv    of    mir    mnHprn    lifp      Anv  Students  learn  hi  w  politics  works  first  hand.  $500,000   be   appropriated   for   the   purpose, 

a    necessuj    01    our    moaern    uie.     Any  ^  ^.^j,  ^  ^^^^^  textbooks.    We  have  an  Im-  lu  adoption  would  effectively  kill  the  whole 

monopoly  01  a  necessity  is  a  PUOUC  OUSl-  portant  task  of  educating  for  liberalism  and  matter  tor  this  session  of  Congress  and  prob- 

ness   and   not   a   private   business,   and.  thinlcing  ahead  of  headlines.    Further,  when  ably  for  the  first  session  of  the  next  Oon- 

besides.  the  water  power  in  our  navigable  some  campus  clubs  are  limited  to  Cauca-  gress.    We  bcUeve  that  H.  R.  2B08  should  be 

streams  and  their  tritnitaries  already  be-  slans.  students  cannot  be  expected  to  take  voted  out  by  the  committee  and  pa  tied  wltlx- 

longs   to   the   Fed?ral   Government.     It  seriously  speeches  on  education  for  citizen-  out  further  delay. 
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Kmw  Tov  Watcrwayt— OrIj  i  Pcrceirt 
9I  •  T«»d  W  AiMut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOCISIAMA 

Hf  THE  HOnSS  OP  RXPRESENTATIVI8 
Friday.  June  30.  19S0 

Mr.  LARCA.')E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ow).  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  an  article 
by  the  Marine  News,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  as 
follows: 
Know  Toxjb  Watowats — Omit  6  Paicam 

or  A  TOTAI. 

The  Amount  reported  recently  to  chapter 
IX  of  the  General  Approprlstlon  Act.  1951 
for  new  river  and  harbor  work  la  «13a.564.500. 
Approximately  $86.554.S!X)  is  for  lock  and 
dam  and  miscellaneous  other  work.  The 
amount  remaining  for  channel  and  harbor 
Improvements  is  only  about  H6.000.000.  or 
Just  about  6  percent  of  the  total  amount 
reported  for  all  clrll  functions.  Department 
of  the  Army.  Other  items  In  the  bill  are 
Quartermaster  Caps.  Signal  Corps,  rivers 
and  harbors  maintenance,  operation  and 
care  of  locks,  dams  and  canals,  flood  control, 
general:  flood  control.  Iflsstsaippl  River  and 
tributaries:  flood  control.  Sacramento  River: 
and  Panama  Canal.  When  the  flnal  total 
Is  approved  by  Congress,  most  of  the  press 
will  label  it  the  rivers  and  harbors  or  p>ork 
barrel  bill  Such  distention  works  against 
one  of  the  Ration's  most  useful  and  vital 
assets,  during  either  peace  or  war — its  har- 
bors and  chancels. 

When  continued  development  of  harbors 
and   channels   wUl   strengthen   the   Nation 
for  peace  or  war.  benefit  the  people,  and  aid 
other    systems    of    transportation    through 
transshipment,  why  Is  a  reasonable  amount 
for    such    Improvements    bitterly    opposed 
from  certain  quarters  year  after  year? 
ItutiMB  Nrws. 
GsoKK  H.  Palmeb, 
President  and  Publisher. 

Rrw  ToiK,  N.  T. 


Oh  for  Tkote  Steel  SUad-Bj  PUntt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEM1LLER 

or  vnacoNsof 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  RTKMTTJJR  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  misinformed 
discussion  about  the  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility for  some  of  the  difficulties  we  face 
today. 

Members  of  this  House  might  well  read 
the  attached  article  by  Richard  L.  Strout 
of  the  CbrtoUan  Science  Monitor  before 
indulging  tn  goeh  further  discussions. 
Titled  'X3lh  for  Tbow  Steel  8tand-By 
PUmts."  the  article  appeared  in  the  July 
26  lasiie  of  thai  dtetlngulshed  Independ- 
ent new9aper.  It  Is  a  ludd  examination 
of  the  foffvslgbt  exhibited  by  President 
Tmmaa  aad  his  aconomtc  counselors 
since  IMi. 

It  BMkfli  dear  the  role  of  the  Repub- 
lleaa  domliiatcd  BIftatleth  pongress  in 
weakening  our  eoooomlc  structure  with 


its  untimely  Income-tax  revisions.  It 
fixes  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
high  price  structure,  too. 

Most  important  of  all  the  article  points 
out  that  President  Truman,  his  economic 
advisers,  and  those  of  us  who  introduced 
the  Economic  Expansion  Act  in  this  Con- 
gress were  right  when  we  said  steel-plant 
expansion  was  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  We  are  getting  it  now,  too  little 
and  too  late. 

Mr.  Strout's  article  should  make  inter- 
e.sting  reading  for  those  in  Congress  who 
saw  something  'socialistic"  about  build- 
ing enough  steel  plants  to  take  care  of 
cur  national  needs  in  both  peace  and 
war.    The  article  follows : 

Oh  for  Those  Steel  StanihBt  Plants — An 
Inthcatb  liBsa&cK  Prom  Washlncton 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

WASHmcTOH. — President  Truman  has  been 
Issuing  6-month  economic  reports  to  Con- 
gress now  lor  over  3  years,  and  Congress 
sometimes  seems  to  take  real  delight  tn 
knocking  his  proposals  on  the  head. 

lAr.  Truman  obiected  to  the  killing  of  OP.^. 
Congress  kllle<'  It.  Mr.  Truman  said  i..ices 
would  soar.  His  opponents  said:  "Not  so." 
The  antl-OPA  sentiment  whipped  up  became 
so  strong,  and  the  unpopularity  cf  continued 
curbs  on  civilian  buying  sc  Intense  that  they 
alTerted  the  1!)46  congressional  election 
where  Mr.  Truman's  party  lost  control  of  the 
House. 

Prices  soared  as  Mr.  Truman  predicted. 
His  Cotincil  of  Economic  Advisers  in  their 
January.  1948.  statement  reported:  "The 
abolition  of  OPA  (was  followed)  •  •  • 
by  the  sharp  rise  cf  wholesale  prices  between 
June  and  December.  1946.  This  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  almost  50  percent,  one  of  the 
steepest  rises  ever  recorded.  Consumers 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  30  percent." 

Then  again.  Mr.  Truman  repeatedly  op- 
posed tax  reduction.  The  excess- profits  tax 
had  been  removed  when  the  war  ended  and 
corporation  profits  were  scaring.  The  eco- 
nomic report  of  January.  1S48.  mentioned 
that  corporate  profits  had  reached  "a  new 
peak"  in  1947;  the  report  a  year  later  again 
jioied  that  corporate  profits  for  1948  had 
"siirpassed  all  previous  records."  lii.  Tru- 
man argued  that  some  of  the  profits  should 
be  sklnuned  off  tD  pay  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  that  the  budget  was  not  too  solidly  bal- 
anced anyway. 

Congress  went  ahead  and  cut  taxes.  It 
overrode  a  Presidential  veto  the  third  try. 
The  tax  cut  was  about  $5,000,000,000  at  a 
time  of  heavy  inflation,  Mr.  Truman  com- 
mented in  his  July.  1949.  report.  He  de- 
plored the  "present  deficit"  of  the  Treasury 
and  attributed  this  to  "the  tiutimely  tax 
reduction  of  $5,000,000,000  dtirlng  the  height 
of  the  inflation  against  which  I  so  strongly 
advised." 

Another  field  is  steel.  Almost  from  the 
start  of  the  economic  reports  Mr.  Truman 
and  his  Kconomlc  Advisers  have  had  a  run- 
ning controversy  with  the  steel  Industry. 
Repeatedly  the  administration  has  urged 
steel  (1)  not  to  increase  prices;  and  <2) 
to  expand  production  to  prevent  a  bottle- 
neck for  American  industry,  of  which  It  is 
th^  mainspring.  On  the  bottleneck  thesis, 
the  CBA  «M  recommending  substantial  in- 
crease* Ln  the  output  of  such  basic  commod- 
ities as  steel  in  January  1048. 

Again  In  lU  July  1948  report  the  CEA 
mentioned  the  shortages  which  the  national 
defense  program  will  in  due  course  accen- 
tuate and  mentioned  that  steel  is  another 
case  In  point. 

Mr.  Trtunan  vent  so  far  In  his  January 
1949  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress 
•s  to  ask  priorities  and  allocations  for  key 
materials  In  short  supply.  Specifically  be 
urged  an  Immediate  study  of  the  adequacy 


of  production  facilities  for  materials  In 
critically  short  supply,  such  as  steel.  He 
wound  up  with  the  proposal  that  Oovern- 
ment  loans  t>e  made  available  If  found  to  be 
needed  to  relieve  such  shortages,  and  with 
the  unprecedented  recommendation  that. 
In  extreme  clrcumstauces.  the  Government 
Itself  should  engage  In  the  construction  of 
such  facilities  directly  if  action  by  private 
Industry  falls  to  meet  our  needs. 

In  his  simultaneous  1949  economic  re- 
port, Mr.  Truman  declared,  "There  are 
shortages  of  supply  In  certain  criticel  areas 
which  are  so  serious  as  to  impede  maximum 
production  •  •  •  and  to  limit  pro- 
grams related  to  national  security." 

Did  Congress  grant  Mr.  Truman's  recom- 
mendations? No.  No  study  of  production 
facilities  was  made,  and  the  unprecedented 
proposal  to  set  up  stand-by  steel  plants 
was  roundly  denounced  as  socialletlc.  which 
in  a  sense  it  was.  Such  stand-by  plants 
would,  of  course,  be  of  prime  military  ad- 
vantage today. 

lortunntely.  the  steel  industry  did  expand 
Its  own  lacilries  to  some  degree.  And  short- 
ly after  the  Korean  outbreak  the  big  Indus- 
try announced.  January  19,  a  great  blUlon- 
ciollar  steel-expansion  program.  This  will 
be  completed  toward  the  end  of  1952.  which 
will  be  fine  If  the  Russians  are  willing  to 
wait.  One  difficulty  is  that  It  takes  steel 
to  expand  steel.  The  steel  expansion  pro- 
gram will  compete  for  steel  with  the  armed 
forces  and  civilians  in  the  emergency 
scramble. 


Thirty  Day*  To  Save  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  SiDeak- 
er.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
21,  1950,  contained  an  article  by  Dr. 
Peter  Viereck,  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, urging  a  specific  warning  by  the 
President  and  Congress  that  the  United 
States  will  fight  if  Yugoslavia  or  west 
Berlin  is  invaded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Communist  aggression  at  these  two 
points  and  others  too  would  be  resisted 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions with  all  their  resources  and  that  a 
united  America  would  support  such  ac- 
tion, fully  understrnding  that  the  result 
would  be  total  war.  Dr.  Vierecks  ar- 
ticle contributes  importantly  ta  the  clar- 
ification of  the  issues.  Its  full  text  is  set 
out  below,  followed  by  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

Thutt  DATS  To  Save  thx  Pcacx — Europi  la 
THE  Rial  Wa»  Aim  or  tfb  Soviet -Spon- 
sored Invasion  or  Sooth  Korxa 

(By  Peter  Viereck) 

Europe  is  the  real  war  aim  of  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  Invasion  of  South  Korea.  Korea 
has  always  been  In  the  bag  for  Soviet  Rvissla. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  tiny 
peninsula,  off  Communist  China,  would  In 
any  case  be  untenable  to  the  West  In  case  of 
war  with  the  Communist  world  "of  Russia 
and  China.  It  would  always  be  easily  over- 
run by  the  overwhelming  Chinese  manpower. 

Then  why  should  Russia  bother  antag- 
onising world  opinion  by  unleashing  its  Ko- 
rean war  dogs  for  a  prize  already  in  the  bag? 
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The  answer  Is:  The  real  prlae  is  by  no  mean* 
in  the  bag.  The  real  prlae  is  Suropc.  Tbe 
Korean  war  Is  a  feint.  In  a  feint  ttoiers 
may  lead  with  their  left  In  order  to  More 
a  knockout  with  their  right.  Soviet  Rixasla 
Is  leading  with  Its  left  tn  Asia  to  score  • 
knockout  with  its  right  In  Europe. 

According  to  my  working  hypothesis,  the 
Korean  feint  is  planned.  If  suceessftil.  to  lead 
a  Soviet  conquest  of  Tugoalavia.  and  of  west 
Berlin  before  the  end  of  1960.  If  America,  as 
Eussla  hopes,  stands  by  and  permits  the 
Soviet  conquest  of  Yugoslavia  and  Berlin 
with  merely  the  usual  note  of  protest,  this 
would  mean  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Xurope. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  America  does  not 
idly  stand  by  and  does  stop  the  Soviet  con- 
quest of  Yugoslavia  and  Berlin  with  armed 
force,  that  would  mean  World  War  HI.  The 
lethal  consequences  of  such  a  -ghastly  atomic 
war.  would  destroy  European  civilization  just 
as  miKh  as  would  European  collaboration 
with  Soviet  Invaders,  no  matter  which  side 
won. 

In  other  words,  once  the  Soviet  attack  on 
Yugoslavia  or  Berlin  is  already  imder  way, 
the  alternatives  left  us  are  both  unthlnkably 
horrible:  (1)  War  or  (2)  abandonment  of  all 
Europe,  the  heart  and  source  of  our  western 
civilization,  to  the  total  barbarism  of  tha 
new  Genghis  Khan  from  the  East.  Peaceful 
submission  to  the  Red  army  would  not  long 
save  western  Europe  from  a  destruction  equal 
to  what  war  would  bring.  The  mentality  oC 
fiee  individualism  and  of  ethical  humane- 
ness is  what  can  never  be  tolerated  by  the 
Hi  tier -Stalin  twins  of  totalitarianism. 

In  order  to  wipe  out  the  mentality  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  It  is  not  too  fantastic  to  im- 
agine all  educated  adults  of  Prance  and  Italy 
being  herded  In  endless  cattle  cars  to  death 
or  to  the  Siberian  Arctic  wastes.  Then  all 
western  Euroi>e  would  be  resettled  with  mil- 
lions of  unfree  hordes  from,  say,  Uzbekistan 
or  Soviet  Mongolia,  to  whom  the  words 
•Shakespeare."  'Dante."  "BlU  of  Rights"— In 
short,  "Europe" — would  mean  abaolutely 
nothing.  The  spark  of  freedom  cherished 
over  the  centuries  from  ancient  Athens  to  our 
dsy.  and  preserved  in  World  War  n  from  the 
terrors  of  Hitler,  would  thus  succumb  after 
2,500  years  to  Hitler^  ex-ally  and  political 
twin  In  the  East. 

These  words  sound  alarmist.  But  It  Is 
the  facts  themselves  that  are  alarming.  Had 
we  been  more  alarmist  about  Hitler.  America 
might  have  stopped  him  sooner  and  with  less 
bloodshed.  Once  upon  a  time  anyone  who 
predicted  that  Hitler  meant  war  and  atroci- 
ties was  accused  by  the  ostrich  fringe  of  being 
hysterical.  It  Is  the  ostriches  who  were 
proved  hysterical — hysterically  escapist — 
when  Hitler  did  bring  a  bigger  war  and  bigger 
atrocities  than  the  wildest  alarmists  pre- 
dicted. Sirallarty.  in  the  case  of  predicting 
Soviet  war  plans  and  atrccltle*.  the  ostriches 
again  are  calling  the  alarmists  hysterical. 
Let  us  hope  the  poor  ortriches  are  right  this 
time.  Logic  and  a  study  of  the  Kremlin 
mentality  stistain  the  alarmist  poaltlon.  Let 
us  hope  this  position  proves  wrong;  but  let 
us  meanwhile  keep  otir  powder  dry. 

Why  is  it  that  attempts  at  winning  Soviet 
friendship  are  doomed  from  the  start?  Why 
the  failure  of  every  such  attempt,  no  matter 
how  sincere  and  generotos?  Why  our  failure 
to  win  reciprocal  good  will  with  lend-lease, 
the  postwar  United  Nations  RehablUtatlon 
Relief  Administration  relief  to  the  Ukraine. 
the  concessions  at  Yalta,  all  our  earnest  acta 
of  sympathy  for  the  Rxissian  people  that 
Byrnes  described  in  Speaking  Frankly?  Why 
was  Trygve  Lie,  who  took  the  Soviet  poaltloa 
on  admitting  Communist  China,  denounoed 
on  July  8  as  a  capitalist  warmonger  by  the 
very  goverument  he  was  In  effect  appeasing? 
There  Is  one  answer  to  all  these  queetloni. 
It  la  the  same  reason  that  Henry  Wallace 
would  have  been  danounoad  by  tba  Sotrlata 
as  a  capitalist  warmonger  If  fate  had  made 
him  President  in  10«&  instead  d  Truman 
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and  If  Wallace  had  ttien  tried  out  hte  friend- 
ship program.  The  answer  is  that  friendly 
reiattatM  with  America  and  the  demoeratle 
west  are  the  one  thing  that  the  Soviet  ndlng 
dasB  can  under  no  etrcumstancea  afford. 

The  friendlier  the  western  wooing,  as  even 
pro-Oommunlst  American  Idealists  are  learn- 
ing, the  ruder  the  Soviet  rebuffs.  Russlal 
antl-Soclallst  National  Botoherist  ruling 
class  -cannot  afford  friendly  retattons  abroad 
any  axon  than  can  any  exploiting  and  pow- 
er-monopolizing despotism,  whose  siaTee  are 
forbidden  to  strike  and  are  ruled  by  the 
triple -lashed  knout  of  secret  police,  propa- 
ganda, and  forced  labor.  Since  time  imme- 
morial, any  such  despotic  bureaucracy  can 
keep  Its  slaves  drugged  only  by  Inciting  to 
the  point  of  paranoia  their  fear  of  an  en- 
circling, persectrting  enemy.  So  long  as  this 
fear  remains,  the  masses  will  not  revolt 
against  the  claas-Une  systeaa  at  palaces  for 
the  rulers  and  flve-ln-a-room  f oTthe  masses; 
an  enormotia  surplus  value  'Of  profits  for 
tmreatierats  (a  relatively  higher  percentage 
of  profits  than  in  capitalistic  America) .  with 
no  consumer  goods  for  the  masaes;  claas  dif- 
ferences vaster  In  terms  of  economic  security 
than  in  any  western  country,  capitalist  or 
Socialist. 

The  escapist  voices  continue  to  jrfead.  sin- 
cerely enough,  "Why  cannot  we  somehow  by 
some  new  concession  or  by  some  new  direct 
conversation.  Improve  Russian-American  re- 
lations?" Tbe  answer  continues  to  be:  The 
Rtisslan  ruling  class  cannot'  risk  Improving 
relations,  lest  it  lose  the  inukglnary  plotting 
enemy  who  keeps  it  In  power.  In  short,  the 
democratic  Americans  are  Stalin's  non -Ary- 
ans. German  fascism  needed  an  Innocent 
Jewish  scapegoat  as  an  outlet  for  the  propa- 
ganda-Incited hate  and  paranoia  which 
keeps  fascism  In  power. 

Yet  If  the  Soviet  rulers  cannot  afford 
friendly  foreign  relations,  they  probably 
cannot  afford  war  either.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, they  will  seek  their  objectives  by 
means  short  of  a  world  war.  Here  they 
differ  from  Hitler.  They  are  more  realistic, 
more  slow  moving,  more  cautious  and  cal- 
culating. They  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
going  on  living.  Just  as  we  are.  And  here  is 
the  real  hope  for  peace.  Their  aim.  in  which 
they  have  succeeded  brilliantly.  Is  a  middle 
stage  which  equally  avoids  peace  and  a  ma- 
jor hot  war.  They  will  perpetrate  a  Pearl 
Harbor  only  If  It  does  not  destroy  them  also. 
That  is,  only  if  we  continue  to  be  so  vacU- 
lating  and  so  scandalously  disaruMd. 

Since  the  alternatives  of  war  or  appease- 
ment are  equally  suicidal  to  the  West,  la 
there  any  solution  to  the  problem  of  Soviet 
mobilisation  against  Ttigoalavla  and  Berlin? 
There  is  a  peace  solution,  but  It  takes  a  speed 
and  decisiveness  sucii  as  America  has  rarely 
shown  ao  far.  The  solution  la  for  America 
immediately — not  in  3  months  but  in  thsae 
crucial  SO  days — to  announce  that  we  will 
fight  if  Tugoalavia  or  West  Berlin  are  in- 
vaded. 

Our  Justified  opposition  to  aggression 
against  Yugoslavia  does  not  Imply  our  ide- 
ologicfJ  approval  of  the  Tito  dictatorship, 
any  more  than  democracy's  Jtistlfled  sympa- 
thies with  Ethiopia  against  Italian  aggression 
In  the  thirties  implied  Ideological  apprtrval 
of  the  undemocratic  Haile  Selassie  mon- 
archy. The  point  is  that  the  collective  se- 
curity ct  W  miist  preserve  peace  by  halting 
aggression  against  any  nation  whatever,  even 
when  it  Is  govwned  by  so  deQ>otic  and  anti- 
democrat  as  Tito. 

Once  Sovtat  troops  bare  acttially  entered 
Tugoalavia  or  Bariln.  our  announcement  of 
protection  will  bs  too  lata.  At  such  a  time 
our  protection  would  maan  war,  as  Soviet 
troops  would  be  unlikely  to  wttbdraw  with- 
out flrtng  a  shot.  But.  If  our  anaounccmant 
praoaitaa  any  Sovlat  tnTaskn  (and  heocm  tba 
aaad  for  qpsad),  than  pfobabty  such  a  Sovtot 
iBvaalon  wlU  new  take  place;  war  will  be 


apnted.  Bad  miglity  AoMrfea 
laad  In  aBaovmclng  f^l  mllMBry  protectloii 
of  P«dand  In  August  1039  Btler  would 
probably  not  have  struck  In  Deptembw  19W 
aad  WotW  War  n  woiOA  havw  baea  averted. 
Simllariy  atomic  war.  the  hcrrora  ot  vtilch 
are  by  now  apparent  to  any  oos  canept 
manlaes.  can  be  averted  by  AnMrtea'*  calcu- 
lated risk  of  annouBdag  an  absolutely  un- 
amtatguous  guaranty  of  Togortavla  and  Ber- 
lin. To  this  guaranty,  threatened  Iran 
tbouM  be  added  also,  to  eompiete  our  peace 
cordon. 

Such  an  announcemeist,  aceoB^ianled  by 
the  decree  of  an  American  national  emer- 
gency which  win  acttrate  It.  will  sotve  the 
short-range.  Immediate.  wprrWc  war  danger. 
Ifeanwhlle,  for  the  long-range  general 
dangers,  these  negative  and"  material  steps 
should  be  acccHnpanled  by  a  postttre  and 
ethical  mobOlzatlon  of  the  oooadence  at 
mankind,  tmder  the  banner  of  that  exdttng, 
really  meaningful  democracy  wlilcb  cmly  a 
ilncertiy  jnnctlced  world  brotherhood  can 
provide. 

To  my  proposal  about  TtigasIaTla.  it  may 
be  objected  that  UN.  like  the  Lscgne  before 
It.  has  in  any  case  otitlawed  aggreaslan 
against  Its  members  and  that  America  has 
already  condemned  Rtiaslan  expansion  in 
general.  But  tt  Is  prertsely  such  vague  gen- 
eralities and  piotis  ambiguous  platitudes 
that  failed  to  prevent  war  tn  the  past  and 
failed  to  prevent  the  Korean  invasion.  What 
is  needed  is  America's  specific,  immediate 
stand  on  ttxe  wptritie.  Immediate  danger 
points. 

Such  an  annotmcement,  which  would  serve 
the  tnterests  of  the  peae»>lovlnc  cocnmon 
people  oX  Russia,  would  have  no  weight  un- 
less Rtissia's  non-peace-loving  ruling  clasa 
knows  we  really  mean  it.  A  mere  anaoonoe- 
ment  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  prove  a  united  America  means  it. 
As  In  the  case  of  our  Atlantic  Fact,  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Democn^  and  WtptOM- 
cans  alike,  must  pass  such  a  statement  In 
overwhelming  unison  (no  longer  divided  by 
those  Irresponsible  suspldon  mon^en  who 
unwittingly  serve  eommtmlsra  by  eaOtSf 
everytxxty  dee  a  Red) .  If  this  taaniens,  and 
happens  not  with  our  usual  sIowbcm  but 
within  cpproHmately  the  nest  W  days,  thea 
these  will  be  the  30  days  that  tinstKWic  the 
world.  These  will  be  30  days  that  restore 
the  hope  of  peace  to  war-ezcrudated  hu- 
manity. 

Foorr  or  MO  Bcroxji 

Elsewhere  <»  this  page  appears  an  artlde 
by  Dr.  Peter  Viereck.  urging  that  a  ^>eeiflo 
watTOng,  by  Joint  actkm  of  the  Pnsldent  aad 
Oorgiwss,  bs  given  tbe  Soriet  Union  to  fav»> 
stadl  any  new  aggressive  moves  In  Europe. 
It  U  printed  here  as  a  ooatrlbutlon  to  a 
dlsniasion  which  Is  of  paramount  importance 
to  tbe  world.  What,  predeely,  is  tbe  po^t  of 
no  rettuu  on  Russia's  erabwlss  pmgrsss  to- 
ward a  new  global  war?  Where  Is  the  Una 
serosa  which  the  rvwamiinlsts  caaaot  naove 
their  annlas  without  prectpltatlac  a  eataa- 
trophe  for  humanity?  Can  the  United  Statec 
avwt.  by  more  solema  and  eqiUctt  declara- 
tions, the  drift  toward  chaos? 

It  is  clear  that  piecemeal  war  caaaot  eoa- 
tlnue  indeflnltely.  lMi9»  portioas  oC  tbe 
world  are  already  united  to  reaist  afpaaslaa 
In  the  regknu  covered  by  the  Atlantic  aad 
M^T,t^^n  rt«f»nj«  vmrtM  Westsm  Berlin  hss 
iMea  repeatedly  deciarad  (desptts  Ek.  Vie- 
reck^ eonoam)  out  at  bounds  to  ths  Rus- 
slaaa;  aay  B»ve  tbsre  would  be  laslstid 
autnmatlrally  by  the  AUled  troops  on  tba 
spot  and  that  would  mean  war.  Aad.  la 
a  more  general  senee.  President  Tnaaaa'a 
statement  to  OoagxaM— which 
after  Dr.  Ylcteck's  coauawnlcatlfm 
wztttHk— greatly  estemto  the  area  la  wbleb 
local  adveatarcs  could  lead  to  uareirtrieted 
n'am  sure."  said  the  PM^dnt,  "that 
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tbOM  vbo  tMT*  tt  In  their  po««r  to  un- 
leash or  withhold  acU  of  armed  aggres- 
sion must  realise  that  new  recourse  to  ag- 
gTMslon  m  the  world  today  might  well  strain 
to  th«  breaking  point  the  fabric  ot  world 
peace." 

In  the  conventional  language  of  diplomacy, 
the  me&iimg  of  these  words  is  unmistakable. 
What  is  more,  there  is  the  example  of  Korea 
to  give  them  point.  Without  formal  guar- 
untles.  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tlons  intervened  there  with  speed  and  grow- 
ing ef&clency  agulnst  the  troops  of  a  Russian 
satellite,  iit.  Trtiman's  warning  on  Wednes- 
day was  addressed  to  the  Kremlin  Itself — 
and  ir  the  reaction  of  Europe  Is  any  criterion, 
the  Kremlin  can  be  under  no  iliusioiu  as  to 
iu  gravity.  The  Politburo  has  received  no- 
tice that  the  Russians  cannot  count  indefi- 
nitely on  waging  "peripheral  wars."  with,  in 
Senator  Looc£  s  words,  "no  cost  in  manpower 
to  themselves."  The  precise  point  of  no  re- 
turn is  not  set  down  in  so  many  words,  but 
Russia  IS  very  near  to  it  now.  "The  free 
world  has  made  It  clear,  through  the  United 
Nauoxu."  Mr.  Truman  said,  "that  lawless 
aggression  will  be  met  with  force.  This  is 
the  significance  of  Korea — and  it  is  a  sig- 
nificance whose  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

or  coKMacnctrr 

d  THE  HOCSS  6P  BZPRESCrrATTVSS 

Tuesdat.  Auffust  1,  19S0 

Mr.  McOUIRK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rxcou  a  letter  sent  on 
July  30  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  Senator 
MAYBAinc.  proposing  an  economic  sta- 
bilization program  to  avoid  complete 
price  and  wage  controls  in  the  present 
situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  BtTamr  R.  MaTBamt. 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cwrrenejf, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

I  understand  that  the  Banking  and  Cur 
rency  Committee  Is  considering  on  Monday 
afternoon,    legislation    dealing    with    prices 
and  allocations.    I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  in  adranee  of  this  meeting. 

Z  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  know  you  must 
be.  by  the  rapid  increase  In  prices  since  the 
fighting  began  In  Kores.  In  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  housewives  and  businessmen  are 
already  feeling  the  pinch  of  rising  costs  of 
food  and  many  other  basic  commodities. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  for  these  drastic 
price  Increases.  But  I  do  know  that  this 
sltuatioQ  demands  action — immediate,  bold, 
and  nonpolltlcal. 

The  upward  pries  trend  is  dearly  a  warn- 
ing signal  to  all  who  remember  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II  and  our  even  ?iiore 
recent  ezperlenoe  when  pries  controls  were 
prematurely  abandoned  in  1946.  Unless  that 
trend  is  reversed,  and  quickly,  we  will  soon 
Snd  otirs^Tse  faeed  with  the  familiar  infla- 
tlMuuy  pattern  with  prices  and  wages  chas- 
ing each  other  upward   in   an   ever-rising 

n  we  fail  to  stop  this  Tldous  pattern,  the 
great  bulk  of  oar  people  will  face  a  savage 
cut  m  their  living  standards,  our  defense 
bUl  and  other  OoveruBent  ooets  will  be  need- 
laMly  multiplied,  prodtaetlon  eiBciency  wUl 


drop,  and  there  may  develop  deep  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  millions  of  our  people 
at  a  time  when,  above  all  others,  we  must 
work  and  pull  together. 

Many  sincere  people  who  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  cxplosiveness  of  the  present  situation 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  answer.  They 
propose  that  we  place  our  entire  economy 
under  complete  control  at  once  with  man- 
power controls.  railonOig.  and  a  direct  freeze 
of  wages  and  prices. 

These  people  may  be  correct  in  their  con- 
viction that  prices  cannot  be  kept  down  in 
the  face  of  the  present  inflationary  pressure, 
without  applying  broad  controls.  Certainly 
if  the  present  mobilization  program  is  ex- 
pandc:!  there  will  be  no  other  alternative. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  regunented 
economy  should  be  accepted  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Becaiise  I  know  so  intimately  the 
many  inevitable  hardships,  red  tape  and  in- 
equities that  are  involved.  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  adopt  this  sweeping  solution 
until  we  have  made  a  vigorous  and  genuine 
effort  to  keep  our  economy  in  balance  largely 
through  organized  voluntary  action. 

If  the  voluntary  approach  is  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success,  however,  we  must 
devise  strong  incentives  for  every  individual, 
business  and  labor  group  to  roll  back  prices 
which  have  already  risen  and  to  refrain  from 
future  increases. 

The  program  I  have  in  mind  calls  for  im- 
mediate but  limited  actions  in  specific  areas 
of  our  economy  where  the  price  problem  is 
particularly  acute. 

Following  these  imipediate  emergency  ac- 
tions It  then  places  the  issue  of  all-out 
controls  squarely  up  to  the  American  people 
by  providing  the  incentives  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  most  determined  possible  vol- 
untary price  control  effort. 

If  voluntary  actioixs  fail,  the  program  which 
I  shall  propose  will  not  leave  us  unprotected 
and  scrambling  to  catch  up.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  will  be  fvUly  equipped  to  protect 
our  people  from  rising  prices  by  more  dras- 
tic means.  If  this  ultimate  step  shoiild  be- 
come necessary,  we  will  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  not 
needlessly  aaeiuned  the  burden  of  all-out 
controls. 

Briefly,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
enact  into  law  the  following  four-point  pro- 
gram: 

roxirr  i.  sslbctivx  contsol  or  nonconstjmes 
paicxs 

Immediate  authority  for  the  President  to 
roll  back  to  June  15  levels  the  wholesale 
or  producer  prices  of  basic  commodities  like 
steel,  feed  grains,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and 
building  materials.  The  President  would  be 
authjri^Kl  to  take  these  steps  at  once. 

T^iia  particular  authority  would  not  in- 
clude any  immediate  control  over  the  prices 
constuners  pay  In  the  store.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  limited  economic  weapon  which  can 
be  used  where  needed  In  support  of  volun- 
tary efforts  to  keep  prices  down. 

raart  n.  nuosmxs  and  allocation 

Ths  President  should  be  given.  In  line 
with  his  request,  full  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  materials  in  industrial  production  and 
to  Impose  direct  production  controls  when- 
ever necessary  for  the  mobilization  effort  or 
for  the  national  welfare.  In  such  Industries 
as  atcel.  metal-worktng  and  building,  such 
allocations  are  already  essential  to  full  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  construction  Indtistry.  first  priority 
must  obviously  go  to  the  expansion  of  plants 
to  prodtice  more  goods  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  consumer  use.  Close  behind,  how- 
ever, must  oome  our  pressing  needs  for  more 
hotisee  and  for  expanded  schools  and  in- 
•tttutional  facilities. 

Where  building  materials  are  scarce,  non- 
aesentlal  construction  must  give  way  to  these 
high  priortty  building  needs.  We  cannot 
permit  the  defense  emergency  to  be  used  as 


an  excuse  for  turning  our  backs  on  these 
urgent  requirements. 

In  addition,  authority  should  be  granted 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  re- 
lease gradually  supplies  of  food  held  in  stor- 
age, where  necessary  to  maintain  a  level  of 
food  prices  which  will  be  equitable  to  farm- 
ers and  consumers  alike. 

POINT  ra.    A  VOLtJNTAXT  PHICE -CONTROL 
OBCANIZATION 

The  Congress  should  authorize  Immedi- 
ately, in  one  of  the  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies or  elsewhere  in  the  Government,  an  or- 
ganization, adequately  staffed,  to  mobilize, 
direct,  and  coordinate  our  voluntary  efforts 
to  bring  general  prices  in  line  at  all  levels — 
producer,  wholesale,  and  retail. 

This  organization  should  be  headed  by 
leaders  in  business  and  labor  who.  I  am  sure, 
could  be  quickly  recruited  on  an  emergency 
volunteer  basis.  Th?y  must  be  men  in  whom 
businessmen  and  workers  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic have  complete  trust  and  confidence. 

In  the  business  field,  for  Instance.  I  am 
confident  thnt  we  could  get  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  7C0  OPA  price  advisory  boards  set 
up  during  the  war.  These  boards  cover  every 
Industry  tn  the  country.  Their  members  are 
fully  awake  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
economy  on  an  even  keel.  They  would  be 
of  Inestimable  value  In  any  voluntary  price- 
control  effort. 

Conferences  should  be  held  at  once  with 
the  leaders  of  those  industries  in  which 
prices  have  risen  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  fighting  or  in  which  price  rises 
threaten  in  the  future.  This  voluntary  pro- 
gram should  have  the  support  of  full  sub- 
pena  and  investigating  power  so  that  the 
comnlete  facts  about  ca.ses  of  profiteering  can 
be  dug  out  and  presented  to  the  public. 

POINT     rV.     THE     "TEETH"'     BEHIND     VOLUNTARY 
PRICE  CONTROL 

We  cannot,  however,  depend  on  a  volun- 
tary program  standing  alone.  Even  the  most 
determined  voluntary  effort  to  control  prices 
cannot  succeed  without  the  clearest  and 
most  pressing  incentive  to  every  business- 
man, worker,  and  housewife. 

I  recommend  therefore  that  the  Congress 
enact  immediately  a  new  kind  of  stand-by 
price-control  law  which  will  provide  the 
"teeth  "  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  voluntary  program.  In  addition,  it  will 
provide  us  with  the  machinery  to  move 
swiftly  to  roll  back  prices  by  law  if  the  vol- 
imtary  effect  should  fail. 

This  stand-by  price-control  law  should 
provide  that  If  at  any  time  after  60  days 
following  the  passage  of  the  act  the  con- 
sumer-price level  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  rises — say  5  percent  above 
the  level  of  June  15.  1950 — a  complete  pro- 
gram of  economic  controls  would  automat- 
ically go  into  effect.  This  program  would 
include: 

1.  A  return  of  all  prices.  Including  con- 
sumer prices,  to  the  level  of  June  15.  1950. 
Adjustments  above  that  level  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  special  cases. 

2.  Whatever  wage  controls  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  these  prices. 

3.  Authority  to  ration  consumer  com- 
modities In  short  supply.  In  my  opinion. 
based  on  several  years  of  wartime  experi- 
ence, consumer  rationing  is  definitely  not 
needed  now.  I  doubt  that  It  will  become 
necessary  In  the  future  unless  our  mili- 
tary requirements  approach  those  of  World 
War  n. 

4.  Authority  to  allocate  manpower.  Again 
this  is  only  a  last-ditch  possibility. 

5.  An  excess-profits  tax.  retroactive  to  July 
1.  1930.  with  rates  high  enough  to  eliminate 
all    profiteering. 

The  program  outlined  above.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, provides  our  best  hope  of  avoiding 
complete  price  and  wage  controls  In  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Although  It  contains  some 
essential  immedlste  controls,  it  Is  basically 
a  voluntary  system  with  teeth. 


It  presents  a  clear  opporttmlty  to  private 
business  and  organised  labor  to  avoid  the 

Imposition  of  direct  price  and  wage  cxyntxda, 
and  the  adoption  of  stiff  taxes  on  exosaslve 
profits. 

When  government,  under  this  program, 
asks  an  Industry  net  to  raise  prices  it  wlU 
be  more  than  a  pious  prayer.  When  gov- 
ernment asks  labor  to  keep  its  wage  de- 
mands compatible  with  the  existing  price 
structure.   It   will   not   be   an   Idle  gesttire. 

Thl.^  program  draws  a  clear  line  beyond 
which  we  will  not  permit  rising  prices  to 
pass.  We  will  be  equipped  with  a  complete 
arsenal  of  tested  economic  weapons  to  pro- 
tect our  peop'3  from  unreasonable  price  In- 
creases. 

Unless  It  becomes  necessary  to  Increase 
the  present  strain  on  our  economy  still  fur- 
ther by  additional  mobilization,  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  that  this  volunUry  effort 
will  succeed. 

If  for  any  reason  it  falls  and  all-out  con- 
trols become  necessary,  the  terms  upon  which 
Euch  controls  and  taxes  will  go  Into  effect 
will  be  definite  and  understandable  to  every 
man  end  woman  In  America. 

As  Ocvernor  of  Connecticut  I  have  hsd 
the  opportunity  to  see  at  first  hand  the  in- 
tolemble  hardship  which  higher  prices  have 
already  inflicted  upon  our  families.  I  nave 
talked  to  housewives,  retailers,  businessmen, 
and  many  others.  They  are  imited  In  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  bold  leadership  In 
providing  effective  answers  to  the  present 
situation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  such  action  will  be 
forthcoming.  * 

Sincerely. 

CHXsTxa  Bowles. 

GovemoTi 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW  TORK 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE* RESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  message  to  Congress  re- 
cently concerning  the  aKcression  in 
Korea  and  the  task  lor  the  United  States 
and  the  fre*  world  has  evoked  ^ide- 
.vpread  approval  in  Europe.  His  message 
uas  weU  uncersuxxl  by  the  European 
peoples  and  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  them  concerning  American  aims 
and  American  determination. 

Characteristic  of  European  reaction  to 
the  President's  message  is  the  article 
uhich  r.ppeared  in  the  Paris  newspaper 
Le  Figaro,  on  July  22.  A  UanslaUon  ol 
that  arucle  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  30.  I  feel  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  this 
brief  article  which  follows: 
A  raxncH  Vow— Gravi  Woaos  Wna  Spokxm 

So    SIMFLT 

^By  Francois  Mauriac) 
everything  has  been  said  about  President 
Truman  s  message,  except  perhaps  that  never 
have  such  grave  words  been  spoken  so 
simply.  We  have  been  Impressed  »>y  the 
simple  tone  and  by  its  text,  the  hlstortcal 
importance  <rf  which  defies  any  c<Mnpar1aon. 
President  Truman  has  understood  that  be 
had  no  need  of  convtnclng  anybody.  Total- 
itarian aggression,  whether  It  be  that  of 
Hitler    of  RUssoIlnl,  or  of  Staim— there  is 


no  man  cf  ofor  Uf ettae  Who  has  not  suflered 
from  it  in  his  own  flash  and  mind,  who  does 
not  know  ita  prodroaes.  its  torturous  ways. 
Ite  outbursts.  Its  bloody  conaequenoes. 
Anybody  else  liut  the  Amcrlean  President 
msy  perhaps  have  given  in  to  the  demon 
of  eloquence.  I  admire  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  of  one  ol  the  strongest  empires  of 
tr-^  world  sboukl  say  to  the  other:  "You 
shaU  not  go  further."  without  raising  his 
voice. 

We  shall  now  have  to  wait  for  the  effects 
and  envisage  them  all.  There  la.  however. 
one  (of  these  effects)  which  will  be  a  happy 
one,  and  that  depends  on  us  and  only  on 
va.  What  would  wlthoxit  doubt  not  have 
been  achieved  by  great  phrases  full  of  wind. 
this  message  so  sober  and  so  grave  will 
achieve  perhaps:  tt  will  swaken  Prance  and. 
through  her.  Europe.  Our  apathy  has  sotne- 
times  seemed  that  of  an  old  goat  hypnotised 
by  a  python.  Will  the  old  goat  move  at  last? 
It  Is  the  Intellectuals,  and  among  them 
the  best  informed  de  omni  re  sciblll  et 
qulbusdam  aliia,  who  have  caressed  the  Idea 
of  a  neutral  France  and  a  neutral  Europe  in 
the  world  of  Stalin,  devourer  of  small  na- 
tions, while  they  know  that  in  the  case  of  a 
brusque  attack  the  French  troops  would  be 
pushed  arpund  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  armies,  and  while  they  know 
that  the  British  Empire  would  enter  the  con- 
flict at  the  first  second  and.  consequently. 
the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Sea  and  cf  the 
Atlantic  would  be  the  main  objective  to  hold 
for  both  adversaries. 

And.  finally.  It  Is  again  Intellectusls  among 
I  the  Members  of  Parliament  whom  the 
thunderclap  of  Korea  did  not  cause  even 
to  turn  their  heads,  so  busy  were  they  with 
theh-  personal  and  petty  affairs.  If  we  kept 
quiet  at  that  moment.  It  is  because  Indig- 
nation and  mockery  had  been  surpassed;  it 
is  because  we  had  the  feeling  that  it  was  a 
matter  <rf  the  complicated  game  at  a  cer- 
traln  breed  of  animals  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  their  own  species,  as  though  no  celestl^ 
power  would  have  been  capable  of  stopping 
these  mosquitoes  from  hovering  over  tills 
open  abyss. 

No  cry,  even  the  most  pathetic,  may  have 
awakened  us  out  of  this  slumber,  but  this 
message  whispered  in  a  half  voice  will  awaken 
us;  these  simple  wcatls  of  President  Ttuman. 
the  most  simple  that  have  ever  changed  the 
course  of  hunuui  history. 
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Reeords  shotf'tbat  aiie  •etatfly  narsed  3.098 
infants  of  both  races,  l^lvaaia  WM  horn 
Jtme  18,  !87S,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Maney 
Davie,  lx>th  slaves,  and  by  her  precqyts  of 
deep  spirituality,  hard  wort,  abd  good  serv- 
ice made  f  cr  herself  a  plac*  of  abtdlnf  love  In 
the  he*rts  of  all  who  knew  her.  Few  white 
homes  tltere  are  in  Union  firings  in  which 
she  has  not  left  the  Imprint  of  her  great 
kindnssa.  and  her  passing  is  mourned  by 
many.  . 

A  beautiful  funeral  aerrloe  was  held  in  the 
church  of  which  she  had  been  a  member 
since  childhood,  with  the  pa.^tor.  Rev.  D.  L- 
Motley.  oOciattng,  assisted  by  Rev.  8.  W. 
Wilson.  Precious  Lord.  Take  My  Band  was 
sung  with  a  spiritual  pathos  and  harmony  aa 
only  those  of  the  colored  raee  can  render. 
The  singing  at  this  great  spiritual  was  led  by 
Rev.  If.  Davie  with  eamestneas  and  emotion. 
A  tribute  to  the  deceased  as  a  ettlmn. 
Christian,  and  friend  was  paid  by  Mary  FhU- 
hps.  Floy  Lee  Crowley  read  a  well-prepared 
cblttiary  and  spoke  of  her  beautiful  life. 
The  minister.  Reverend  Motley,  closed  his 
eulogy  by  saying.  "We  live  our  live*  as  »  tale 
that  is  tcAd.  Sylvanla  Davie  Johnson's  Me 
was  a  story  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  serv- 
ice of  others." 

Aunt  Sylvia  has  a  sister,  Catherine  Davie. 
now  Uving  and  stfll  serving.  M«3j^  y««»  »80^ 
they  were  paid  a  deserved  tribro  by  Mrs. 
R.  E.  L.  Cope.  Jr..  which  was  published  In  the 
Union  Springs  Herald.  I  quote  for  you  two 
paragraphs  from  this  which  express  so  w^ 
the  high  regard  In  which  they  are  held: 
"Aunt  Sylvta  and  Aunt  Catherine  are  as  in- 
tegral a  part  of  this  small  southe-n  town  as 
the  Cionfederate  monummt  or  the  town 
council,  and  indeed  they  are  more  widely 
known  and  toved.  They  are  extreme ly  re- 
ligious and  their  religion  is  the  backgiwnnd 
of  their  service  and  philoaophy.  If  there  is 
such  a  place  as  a  heaven  with  star-studded 
crowns  as  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  then 
thwe  two  will  be  among  the  first  to  find  ttietr 
crowns  and  they  wiU  be  bright  with  many 
stars." 

The  deessesd  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 
MoaeUe  Btadeis.  of  Detroit.  lOeh..  hi  whose 
home  siks  passed  away  on  June  T.  1S60:  a 
sister.  Catherine  Davie:  a  brother.  George 
Davie  Ccnmngs:  six  nleees.  seven  nephews. 
and  many  other  relatives  of  Union  SfWlngB. 
Interment  followed  the  serriee  in  the  Ma- 
>  sonic  Cemetery. 

A  floral  blanket  and  many  other  beanttful 
flowers  sent  by  friends  of  both  races  sur- 
rounded bet  bier.  Pews  were  reasrved  in  the 
church  fur  her  "little  Biissus."  who 
there  to  pay  their  last  respects. 


HON.  GEORGTW.  ANDREWS 

nTTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augiut  1.  1950 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  tribute  to  a 
faitiilul  nurse,  daugiiter  of  slave  parents, 
who  gained  the  love  of  a  whole  com- 
munity by  her  good  works.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  Herald,  of  Union  Springs. 
Ala.,  on  June  15.  1950: 

"Atnrr  Stlvia"  Caixxo  Roam 
The  bells  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
(colored)  to  this  dty  tolled  with  an  unustial 
sadness  oa  Sunday  morning  as  they  caUed 
their  members  to  the  funeral  service  for  Syl- 
vanla Davie  Jrtmson.  known  and  ioved 
throughout  the  coramtmity  aa  "Aunt  Sylvia." 
She  was  among  the  early  graduate  nursee 
of  Ttiskeiee  institute  and  rendered  profes- 
sioeal  ssulces  in  XTnlon  Springs,  the  vtelz^ty 
and  other  j^acea  for  more  tt«n  60  —' 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OV  SOUTH  CASffl.IWa 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBWTATIVIM 
Monday,  Jul&  21. 1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccoko.  I  present  herewith 
a  timely  address  entitled  -Teamed  for 
Defense"  deUvered  by  our  fanner  col- 
league, the  Honorable  cyftoo  A.  Wood- 
rum,  on  Anned  PorceaJDay.  May  20.1>50. 
at  ^nrginia  Folytdchnk  Instttote. 
Blackaburg.  Va. 

As  an  advocate  id  uniircnal  aulUary 
tratniacthia  stodent  of  govemaaeni 
calls  xspoD  oar  coun^  for  adequate  na- 
tiooal  defense.  lampleaaedtohavatblfl 
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privilege    to    present    Mr.    Woodrum*s 
vietn  to  the  House: 

TiAJOO  worn.  Dsrsvss 
(By  CUfton  A.  Woodrum> 

Ttfy  subject  today  Is  Teamwl  lor  Defense. 
It  Is  an  mteresOng  theme  and  most  timely. 
May  I  hasten  to  say  that  our  defense  te«m 
is  a  good  team — a  strong  team — but  not 
strong  enough.  There  Is  a  we*k  link — a 
tragically  vreak  link,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you. 

THs  mn 

This  Is  another  critical  hour  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  There  have  been  many  other 
critical  hours,  but  assuredly  no  period  could 
hare  been  more  laden  with  monientous  prob- 
lems— problems  econom.lc.  political.  Interna- 
tional, social — problems  that  challenge  the 
faith,  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  love  free- 
dom, and  labor  for  peace. 

asfcuca  roi  pcacs 

America  Is  a  peace-loving  Nation.  There 
Is  no  territory  we  wish  to  acquire.  We  hare 
no  enemies  we  wish  to  punish.  All  we  re- 
quire Is  to  oe  permitted  to  llTe  our  own  lives, 
and  in  our  own  way.  according  to  our  tradi- 
tions and  ciistcms.  Never  In  our  long  career 
hare  we  waged  aggressive  war  though  many 
times  have  we  been  compelled  to  sperd 
American  lives  and  American  dollars  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  we  profess.  In  the 
cruel  crucible  of  bloody  war  we  have  learned 
how  costly  It  la  to  be  unprepared.  By  heart- 
breaking experience  we  have  learned  that 
truly  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 


amaiCAX  PATTOtN 

In  our  conception  of  national  pnreparednem 
we  In  America  have  developed  quite  a  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  pattern.  In  tiroes 
of  peace  we  shtit  our  eyes  to  actual  world 
conditions:  w«  seem  to  lapse  into  sort  of  a 
sentimental  coma  In  which  vre  love  every- 
body, trust  everybody,  and  drift  out  on  the 
wings  of  Idealism  until  the  blast  from  some 
Pearl  Harbor  awakens  and  unifies  us.  We 
have  done  that  consistently.  After  World 
War  I  we  dismantled  our  Navy  and  demobl- 
llaed  our  Army.  We  refused  to  see  or  hear 
what  was  happening  until  the  crash  of  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  By  the  grace  of  God  we  had 
time  then  to  prepare — although  that  prepa- 
ration  was  costly  In  lives  and  dollars. 

To  a  great  extent  we  have  followed  that 
same  pattern  after  the  recent  unpleasant- 
ness. Now.  sixldenly  realizing  the  dangers 
of  another  conillct.  we  affaln  feverishly  set 
about  rebuilding  our  Military  Establishment. 

IS  wAt  zanmnucTT 

Are  we  about  to  get  Into  another  shooting 
war?  How  long  will  the  cold  war  stay  cold? 
Just  what  is  the  point  where  taut  nerves 
and  strained  patience  will  break?  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  these  questions.  Do 
3rcu?  I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  gamble 
on  the  answer.    Are  you? 

I  must  renumber  December  IMl.  Prior 
to  December  7.  the  Lindberghs,  the  Wheelers, 
and  countless  others  were  shouting  from  the 
housetops  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
war.  that  Hitler  bad  no  designs  on  America, 
and  that  all  of  the  ftus  being  kicked  up  by 
the  President  and  some  at  the  Congress 
about  pr^Mredncbs  was  just  hysteria — then 
came  Pearl  Harbor. 

WTHAT'S   000(0   CM.   aJfTWATf 

As  Will  Bofers  once  said:  "All  I  know  is 
vhat  I  read  in  ths  papers."  The  conHtrtlng 
statements  on  International  affairs  nowa- 
daya  leave  me  eoU  and  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion.  For  instance.  Secretary  of  Mate 
Aelieson  recently  said  there  will  be  no  shoot- 
ing war.  What  do  we  mean  no  sbootlngf 
The  RuMlans  have  Just  shot  down  an  Amer- 
Icaa  Navy  plane.  They  say  it  was  on  a  ttf 
mission.  A  Unttod  Statae  Oongreesman  who 
Is  not  glvea  to  ktesponslbls  utterances  has 
publicly  dedarsd  that  the  Am/atrmn  Navy 


has  destroyed  several  Russian  submarines 
engaged  in  spy  activities.  Naturally,  no 
confirmation  by  our  Department  of  Defense. 
So  there  you  are. 

In  a  public  address  In  Washington  on  May 
S.  United  States  Senator  Miixard  Ttdincs. 
Democrat.  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  said: 

"I  doubt  if  the  Russians  want  war  now. 
I  know  we  don't.  But  if  you  start  shooting 
down  planes,  if  you  start  sendinic  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youths  from  the  Russian 
to  the  western  rone  accidentally  the  pow- 
der keg  may  go  off." 

The  press  further  quoted  him  as  saying 
It  will  be  remarkable  if  the  United  States 
and  Russia  can  weather  their  disagreements 
without  a  conflagration. 

Respecting  our  state  qf^'p^paredness  the 
news  account  of  his  addre^  say^. 

"He  painted  a  picture  dr~«farkrp  contrast 
between  American  and  Russian  prepared- 
ness. The  United  States,  he  said,  has  8 
divisions.  Russia  100:  we  have  no  divisions 
In  reserve.  Russia  has  another  100;  we  are 
spending  6  or  7  percent  of  our  total  national 
income  on  defense.  Russia  is  spending  25 
percent  of  hers." 

In  line  with  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
the  action  of  the  Iiouse  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  unanimously  reporting  legislation 
to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  2  years, 
otherwise  it  expires  June  24.  However,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  under  the  act  as  reported  by 
the  comnuttee  until  Congress  declares  an 
emergency.  Therefore,  Insofar  as  actual  pre- 
paredness is  concerned  the  extension  of  the 
draft  is  practically  nothing  but  a  gesture. 
Again.  I  must  remember  tlie  past.  In  the 
summer  of  1941.  5  months  before  the  Japa- 
nese attacE  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  life  of  the 
draft  was  extended  in  the  House  by  a  single 
vote. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  all  of  this  anxiety,  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  our  President  has 
spoken  on  the  subject.  The  day  after  the 
Tydings  speech,  namely.  May  5,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  the  following  to  say: 

"President  Truman,  a  self-styled  optimist. 
is  not  alarmed  over  the  world  situation.  He 
thinks  there  is  less  chance  of  a  shooting  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  than 
there  was  4  years  ago.  Accordingly,  the  de- 
fense budget  will  be  smaller  next  year. 

"He  said  at  a  news  conference  yesterday 
that  he  thought  Senator  Ttdings  (Democrat. 
Maryland )  was  unduly  alarmed  in  a  speech 
here  Wednesday.  Tmntcs,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  told  the  Rotary 
Club  that  It  would  be  "remarkable"  If  the 
United  States  and  Russia  "can  weather  their 
disagreements  without  a  conflagration." 

So,  I  say.  what's  going  on?  As  for  me.  I 
wish  America  to  be  prepared.  And  I  want  the 
world  which  Includes  any  potential  enemies, 
to  know  that  we  are  prepared.  Adequate 
preparation  as  I  conceive  It.  means  not  only 
ships  and  planes  and  Industrial  power,  but 
trained  manpower. 

If  America  is  to  be  a  potent  force  In  point- 
ing the  wsy  to  peace — If  our  voice  is  to  have 
authority,  und  our  influence  Is  to  be  stabil- 
izing— we  must  be  a  strong  nation.  There 
Is  only  one  language  the  dictator  under- 
stands and  that  Is  the  language  of  strength. 

THX  TZAIC 

This  team  that  we  speak  of  today  Is  com- 
posed of  the  several  segments  of  our  military 
establishments,  namely,  the  regulars,  or  pro- 
fessionals of  our  land.  sea.  and  air  forces. 
These  regulars  are  divided  Into  combat  com- 
ponents and  a  large  segment  devoted  to 
training,  administrative,  and  supply  opera- 
tlona. 

Next  eome  the  organised  Rceerves  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Voroe.  Marine,  and  Coast 
Ouard.  and  other  supporting  units.  These 
neserves  have  periodic  seasons  of  training. 

The  next  line  of  our  defense  Is  our  civilian 
population.  Here  may  be  found  our  research 
and  technical  components.    This  third  line 


Is  indispensable — not  only  does  It  furnlsta 
technicians  and  industrial  mobilization  so 
necessary  but  It  backs  up  our  team  with  that 
faith  and  confidence — with  that  spirit  of  de- 
votion and  determination — without  which 
our  troops  In  the  field  could  not  hope  to 
succeed. 

THX     NlCLECrXD    LINX     OF     DtFXNSX 

Now.  there  Is  yet  another  line  of  defense, 
without  which  our  team  will  be  under  the 
very  greater  disadvantage,  even  If  it  can  win 
in  a  future  conflict.  We,  in  America,  have 
too  long  neglected  this  essential  element  of 
military  strength.  We  have  paid  for  our 
neglect  In  blood  and  lives.  L"  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  blind  our  eyes  and  turn  deaf  ears, 
we  shall  imperil  our  ability  to  protect  our- 
selves against  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
I  refer  to  our  steadfast  and  persistent  re- 
fusal to  set  up  and  maintain  some  appro- 
priate system  of  universal  military  training. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  subject  Is  contro- 
versial but  I  win  say  that  after  listening 
attentively  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  argu- 
ments for  weeks — a  responsible  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  seriously  and 
deliberately  recommended  that  such  action 
be  taken. 

tTNIVKKSAL    MIUTAET    TRAINTNO 

I  should  now  like  very  briefly  for  the  rec- 
ord to  refer  to  some  proceedings  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  March  8, 
1944.  Hon.  James  W.  Wadswobth,  one  of  the 
great  strong  men  of  the  Congress,  from  the 
Forty-first  District  of  New  York,  Introduced 
House  Resolution  465.  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Postwar  Mili- 
tary Policy.  The  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  In  the  House  on  the  28th  of 
March  1944  and  the  Speaker  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  22  Members  containing  the  rank- 
ing Members  on  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  as  well  as  mem- 
bers from  related  committees.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  committee  conducted  hearings 
from  time  to  time  until  December  12,  1945. 
when  It  made  its  final  report.  It  reported  on 
a  single  department  of  armed  services,  re- 
search and  development,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials, and  universal  military  training. 
These  records  are,  of  course,  a  part  of  the 
permanent  archives  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  part  of  these  proceedings  to 
which  I  desire  to  direct  your  special  atten- 
tion are  the  hearings  on  universal  military 
training.  These  hearings  were  conducted  in 
June  1945  and  the  report  was  filed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  5.  1945 
(Rept.  No.  857,  79th  Cong..  1st  sess  ) . 

During  the  cotirse  of  these  hearings  there 
appeared  before  our  committee  a  great  array 
of  witnesses  who  represented  practically 
every  segment  of  the  social,  business,  and 
professional  life  of  America.  There  also  ap- 
peared all  of  the  leading  offlclals  of  our 
armed  services  and  Department  of  State. 
There  was  much  testimony  pro  and  con. 
Generally  speaking,  the  educators  were  op- 
posed to  the  Idea.  They  largely  feared  that 
the  school  life  of  the  young  men  would  be 
Interrupted;  that  to  Interrupt  at  this 
period  would  take  them  out  of  school  and 
that  they  would  not  very  likely  be  Interested 
In  returning  after  a  period  of  a  year's  mili- 
tary service.  I  might  add  here,  parentheti- 
cally, that  In  this  regard  our  educators  were 
In  for  a  big  surprise.  One  cf  the  marvels  of 
the  time  has  been  that  the  American  soldiers 
after  the  war  embraced  the  opportunity  given 
them  by  the  Government  to  return  to  school 
and  complete  their  education.  Almost  with- 
out exception  our  colleges  and  Institutions 
of  learning  bear  testimony  to  the  fine  record 
and  the  serious  purpose  of  these  young 
soldiers. 

Many  of  our  religious  leaders  opposed  the 
Idea  of  universal  mlliury  training;  labor 
unlotu  without  exception  were  opixMed  and 
there  were  a  few  isolated  cases  of  opposition 


from  veterans'  organlxatloos.  But.  I  will 
say  that  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
was  favorable. 

On  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
there  appeared  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  commanding  general  of 
the  European  Theater  and  without  excep- 
tion every  commanding  officer  of  the  armed 
services  upon  whom  we  were  relying  to  bring 
victory  to  American  arms.  I  wish  time  per- 
mitted a  detailed  analysis  of  these  convinc- 
ing statements.  The  record  contains  many 
strong  statements  of  splendid  thoughtful 
people,  who  advocated  this  peacetime  pro- 
gram. But  I  shau  have  to  content  myself 
upon  thU  occasion  with  giving  quotations 
to  you  very  briefly  from  five  witnesses.  Their 
names,  their  stations,  their  records  will  cause 
you,  I  am  sure,  to  pay  heed  to  their  advice. 

KKMST    L.    STIMSOW 

First  and  foremost  I  wish  to  call  on  the 
then  Secretary  cf  State,  Henry  L.  Stlmson. 
Perhaps  no  other  citizen  In  America  has 
had  the  unique  experience  of  this  distin- 
guished man.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  from 
1911  to  1913  In  the  Cabinet  cf  President 
Taft;  he  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1929 
to  1933  In  *he  Cabinet  of  President  Hoover. 
He  was  again  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  1945.  and  at  the  time  of 
these  hearings.  In  addition  to  these  Cab- 
inet positions  he  had  served  In  many  capac- 
ities cf  a  highly  confidential  nature  under 
various  administrations.  I  quote  to  you 
briefly  from  the  statement  given  before  our 
committee  by  Mr.  Stlmson: 

"I  believe  that  a  necessary  foundation  on 
which  to  buUd  the  security  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing And  In  saying  this  I  Intend  the  broad- 
est meaning  of  the  term  'sectirlty.'  I  mean 
not  merely  protection  against  the  physical 
invasion  of  our  territory.  I  mean  the  secur- 
ity which  goes  with  the  strong  and  tested 
character  of  the  citizenship  of  a  Nation,  giv- 
ing to  that  Nation  a  leadership  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  a  well-founded 
respect  for  It  on  their  part  which  eweUs 
Its  power  and  Influence. 

"This  Is  not  a  new  belief  with  me.  It  Is 
a  deep  conviction  which  I  as  an  individual 
American  citizen  have  held  for  many  years 
of  a  pretty  long  life.  From  1914  to  1917.  the 
3  years  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which 
preceded  our  entry  into  the  First  World  War. 
I  was  constantly  engaged.  In  company  with 
and  under  the  leadership  of  those  great 
American  citizens,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Leonard  Wood.  In  traveling  throughout  this 
country  and  explaining  to  a  reluctant  peo- 
ple the  Imperative  need  of  preparedness  tar 
the  danger  of  the  great  war  which  we  be- 
lieved was  comlni?  to  our  Nation,  and  ex- 
plaining the  necessity  of  universal  training 
of  our  young  men  as  a  primary  part  of  that 
preparedness. 

•In  the  three  decades  since  that  time  my 
convictions  have  t>een  intensified  by  my  own 
experience  In  pubUc  affairs  and  by  the  omi- 
nous course  of  world  events.  And  so  again 
speaking  simply  as  an  American  citizen,  I 
restate  here  mv  earnest  belief  that  unless 
we  are  now  wiUtog  to  adopt  a  permanent 
program  of  universal  mUltary  training,  we 
shall  be  gambling  with  the  future  security 
of  our  national  inheritance." 

JAMCS    V.    rOEKXSTAL 

The  late  James  V.  Forrestal.  then  Jun  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appeared  .  ud 
advocated  the  8>8tem. 

CSM.    CZOSCS    MAB8HUX 

The  next  witness  I  wish  to  call  Is  a  man 
who  Is  loved  and  appreciated  by  all  Amer- 
icans for  his  great  service  to  his  cotmtry. 
Gen.  George  Marshall:  At  the  time  of  this 
hearing  he  was  Chief  of  Staff.  Later,  as  you 
know,  he  became  Secretary  of  SUte.  Here 
Is  what  General  Marshall  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  cf  imlversal  military  training. 


"A  large  stsuding  Army  Is  not  an 
able  aotutkm  for  three  reaaoos:  lU  cost 
would  be  prohibitive;  the  necessary  mm  to 
fUl  Its  ranks  could  not  be  hired  tn  time  of 
peace:  and  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
Amerkaui  people.  Therefore  some  other  solu- 
tion mtist  be  fotud. 

"To  support  otir  determination  to  main- 
tain the  peace,  the  worid  must  recognise  our 
mUltary  power  as  realistic  and  not  as  a  re- 
mote potential. 

"Whatever  military  system  we  plan  we 
must  hare  a  thorough  tinderstandlng  of  the 
practicabUlty  of  obtaining  the  annual  ap- 
propriations necessary. 

••I  know  of  no  system  other  than  univer- 
sal military  training  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements I  have  Just  outlined,  together 
with  an  effective  program  for  Industrial  mo- 
bilization and  continuous  scientific  research. 

Oa.    DOOOLAS    SOUTEULL    rSXEMAN 

Let  us  leave  the  military  at  this  point  and 
turn  to  a  great  historian.  One  of  our  most 
Impressive  witnesses  was  Dr.  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  Pulitzer  prize  winner.  mMilary  his- 
torian and  then  editor  at  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader.  I  quote  from  Or.  Free- 
man: 

"In  such  matters  as  this,  where  literally 
the  life  and  liberty  of  America  are  at  stake, 
anyone  who  dogmatizes  Ji  by  that  very  fact 
discredited.  The  most  that  anyone  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  study  the  record,  to  Integrate 
dispassionately  the  conclusions  he  draws 
from  It,  and  at  the  end,  to  voice  an  opinion. 
If.  tn  this  spirit,  I  were  asked  what  lesson, 
above  all  others,  the  examination  of  American 
military  history  makes  clear,  I  would  say  It 
Is.  In  my  opinion,  this:  The  old  cycle  of 
disarmament,  negligence,  and  frenaled  prep- 
aration for  war  has  cost  our  Nation  unreck- 
onable  billions  of  doUars  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives;  compulsory  military 
service,  i»operly  administered,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  surest,  mdst  democraUc.  and 
most  economical  system  of  essential  national 
defense." 

pa.  BamsL  a.  rouNO 
Many  of  our  religious  leaders  oi^xMed  the 
Idea  of  universal  military  training.  There 
were,  however,  nota'ole  and  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions. I  wish  to  quote  now  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is.  In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the 
most  lieloved  ProtesUnt  religious  leaders  In 
America.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Daniel  A.  PoUng. 
editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  president  of 
the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union  ar*d 
former  minister  of  the  Baptist  Temple  In 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Poling  Is  the  authcar  of 
the  new  poptilar  Inspirational  book,  "Palth  Is 
Pcwer— For  Tou."  PoUowlng  Is  a  quoUtlon 
from  Dr.  Pollng's  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

"I  speak  today  as  an  American  citizen  and 
as  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  but  in  no 
ether  representative  capacity. 

"T  believe  in  the  principle  of  universal 
mUltary  training  because  I  believe  In  uni- 
versal participation  in  government  and  be- 
cause I  be'aeve  that  without  universal  par- 
ticipation, democratic  gcvemment  cannot 
stirvlve.  I  believe  in  univ«sal  military  train- 
ing becati&e  I  believe  that  all  citizens  and 
future  citizens  should  enjoy  the  privileges 
accorded  under  free  government,  and  also 
participate  la  the  duties  of  free  government, 
duties  which  must  be  accepted  and  fulfllled 
If  the  privileges  are  to  continue.  Also,  I 
beUeve  In  universal  military  training  because 
I  believe  that  American  youth  should  receive 
the  maximum  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
preparation    or  life  and  citizenship. 

"Universal  military  training  Is  not  iml- 
versal mlUtary  service.  It  Is  not  p^oetime 
conscription  and  It  U  not  a  compipe  eco- 
nomic, educational,  or  social  panacsA  Unl- 
▼er.(al  military  training  Is  not  the  entrance 
to  Utopia  but.  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  believe  that  universal  trsOning  will  make 


our  yoai«  men  phyiAeally 
bsalthUr,  mormlly  more  aeU-rrilsnt  and  bet- 
ter disciplined,  soetolly  more  OtyidabU. 
and  that  It  vrlU  add  to  thetr  ovsr-«U  stotors. 

-Oteenratlon  and  esperlenoe  Justify  ma 
tn  saying  that  !t  wlU  help  mature  the  emo- 
tional life  or  youth  and  also  tliat  It  wUl  help 
youth  <h»«*  HHtt—jf  In  the  Iteld  of  a  life  voca- 
tion. X  beUevc  that  it  win  teadk  youth  to  be 
tolerant,  and  give  youth  an  appreciation  of 
other  racial  and  rellgtoos  cuiturea  than  bis 
own.  I  have  watched  men  of  aU  faiths  and 
racial  strains  imder  all  ctretuaetanoas  of 
armed  conflict,  and  I  belVevc  that  universal 
training  will  help  give  to  America  in  the  pTaoe 
what  our  united  s^vloes  have  given  to  \m 
In  the  war— a  united  Mattoo."  

I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  read  every 
word  of  Dr.  PoUng^  greet  statement,  but  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  quoted  let  me  say 
this  to  you  that  in  Dr.  Pollng's  statemwat 
there  is  much  more  than  the  printed  word. 
Not  only  did  Dr.  Poling  give  of  his  time  and 
talent  during  the  war  in  visiting  our  battle 
fronts,  oftentimes  under  Are.  but  be  made 
a  supreme  sacrifice.  He  gave  to  the  cause 
s  fine  son  who  was  a  Protestant  chaplain 
and  who  vohmtarUy  gave  bis  life  to  save  tbe 
life  of  an  unknown  unidentified  soMler.  I 
will  tell  you  more  about  that  In  Just  a 
moment. 

TBM  coMMxrncs  taroKt 

I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  gtlmpee  oT 
some  of  the  teethnony  heard  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Postwar  Military  PoUey  on  the  subject 
of  universal  military  training. 

The  committee  after  seriotis  dtflheratlons 
fUed  on  July  5.  1945.  Its  report  (RepC  Wl, 
TVth  Cong.,  let  sees.).  I  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs trom  the  report.  ^  _^  »^ 

In  the  light  of  theee  hearings  and  of  the 
deliberations  by  Its  members  on  thU  sobjert. 
the  committee  deems  the  foUowlng  propo^ 
tions  to  be  true: 

1.  The  eminent  position  of  the  Po*^ 
States  In  the  family  of  nations  is  supported 
by  her  balanced  elements  of  greatness,  one 
of  which  Is  conunensurate  military  power. 

a.  The  future  security  of  the  United  SUtea. 
ss  s  sovereign  Nation,  depends  upon  the 
continuing  wilUngnees  and  ability  rt  cur 
people  to  protect,  by  force  If  neceseary.  the 
prhiclples  and  Ideals  which  Inspired  the  for- 
mation of  the  World  Security  Organlmtton. 

8  Becatiae  the  succees  of  the  World  Se- 
curity Organtoatlon  wUl  depend  upon  the 
contintilng  efforts  and  abUltlee  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  to  discharge  the  obUgatlona 
Jointly  and  mutuaUy  undertakento  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  a  retrogreerton  by 
the  United  States  to  her  previous  »Ute  o« 
mUltary  unpreparedness  would  defeat  the 
objects  and  purposee  of  peace-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

4.  The  retention  tf  the  United  SUtes  of  a 
degree  of  military  power.  In  being  or  to  re- 
serve, adequate  to  h«  needs  depeoda^wa 
eewal  component  factors,  an  Indispensable 
one  of  which  is  an  alert  and  trained  dtlmary 
capable  of  prompt  moblllaatUm  to 
deal  with  any  natkmal  or  International 

**6*It  Is  traditional  In  t>»e  United  SUtes 
that  to  time  of  peace  mu  regular  or  ctandlng 
Armed  Forces  are  reduced  to  a  mlx^a^a; 
that  to  thne  ot  oai^ency  o«r  ablehodlsd 
cltlaens  of  mUltary  age  Joto  with  the  Hegitiar 
forcea  to  bearing  arms  to  the  prsssrraUoa 
of  the  national  security.  ItJs  teadtttoa 
abould  be  maintained  and  preserved. 

e.  Putun  mUltary  and  naval  operattema. 
whether  they  are  to  be  employed  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  against  aggremkm  or  to 
the  implemenUtlon  by  force  of  the  decisions 
of  the  World  Security  Organisation,  cannot 
be  conducted  efleeUvdy  by  raw  recruits  or 
by  partlaUy  tratoad  men.  In  vlev  of  tbs 
technological  advances  to  methods  of  vsr* 
f  ai«  and  of  the  totrlcaey  of  the  weapons  now 
to  use  and  to  be  used,  tboee  who  wlU  be 
subject  to  military  service  to  the  future  will 
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i«4ulr«  thorough  tr«min<  tn  order  to  be 
•ble  to  serve  tbetr  countrt  well  and  with  » 
reMonable  chance  of  surviral. 

7.  There  ts  no  sound  or  safe  basts  for  a5- 
sumtng  that,  before  a  future  aggressv^r 
strikes,  the  United  States  will  be  glren  warn- 
ing and  an  adequate  interval  to  train  her 
men  and  build  up  her  military  readiness.  Yet 
the  .'-afeguardlnic  of  world  security.  II  not  the 
survival  of  the  Nation,  may  well  depend  on 
prompt  and  successful  partte^WrtiOD  by  the 
United  State*  In  large-scale  military  and 
naval  operations. 

8.  It  is  not  feasible  to  rest  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  upon  a  large 
standing  armed  (ore*;  Its  coat  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, the  naeanary  men  to  fill  its  ranks 
could  not  be  hired  in  time  of  peace,  and  it 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  American  people. 
•'A  trained  citizenry  is  only  one  of  several 
elements  necessary  to  a  respectable  military 
poBture  for  our  Nation  In  the  postwar  period. 
A  program  of  contlntiinsr  scientific  research 
and  development,  recommended  by  this 
committee  on  May  2.  1945.  is  likewise  a  vital 
element.  A  state  of  ccinvembihty  of  our 
vast  Industrial  machine  to  military  produc- 
tion should  be  preserved.  We  must  have  a 
hif  h'y  trained  reeular  armed  force,  minimum 
in  size  but  with  modem  mobile  strength  on 
tbe  ^'^Dund.  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air.  Yet. 
without  minimising  the  importance  of  any 
of  these  elements,  this  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  for  giving  adequate  mili- 
tary training  to  all  citizens  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  element  of  %1.." 

Thus  we  see  that  5  years  ago.  the  Con- 
gress was  urged  to  take  action.  Since  then, 
the  armed  services  have  again  expressed  their 
concern,  and  the  President  has  asked  lor 
action.  To  date,  there  has  been  no  action 
qn  the  question  of  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program. 

DISCIPLINE-Ta.^IxrNG 

America  has  fought  all  cf  Its  wars  with 
untrained  or  half-trained  soldiers  and  in 
every  war  thousands  of  these  young  men 
have  needlessly  died  because  they  were  not 
taught  how  to  live  Mothers  have  lost  sons 
forever  because  they  were  unwilling  to  spare 
them  for  a  few  months  of  rudimentary  train- 
ing in  peace  time.  America's  unwillingness 
to  prepare  itself  for  war  has  always  resulted 
In  its  soldiers  being  required  to  learn  to 
fight  by  fighting  And  always  the  primary 
essential  to  survival  in  battle  is  discipline. 
Discipline  is  accepted  because  it  is  under- 
stood— but  too  often  it  is  neglected  as  we 
rush  to  arms  unprepared. 

Now.  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  little  story  and 
by  that  story  I  will  demonstrate  to  ycu  more 
forcefully  than  any  eloquence  at  my  com- 
mand the  necessity  for  peace-time  training. 

THE    DOKCHESTEB 

On  February  3.  1943.  at  the  height  of  the 
war.  the  American  troop  transport  Dorchei- 
ter  was  sailing  through  icy  waters  in  the 
battle  area.  There  were  four  chaplains 
aboard — a  Catholic,  a  Jew.  and  two  Protes- 
tants They  moved  among  the  men.  con- 
soling, quieting  and  encouraging  them  An 
enemy  torpedo  found  a  vital  spot  in  the 
transport  and  it  began  to  sink 

On  every  transport  one  supposedly  Inflex- 
ible requirement  was  that  every  man  must 
wear  his  life  belt  at  all  times  ui.less  asleep 
and  then  it  was  to  be  with  him  in  his 
bunk.  It  was  an  order  which  always  re- 
quired unceasing  vigilance  in  enforcement 
among  the  hasthy  and  inadequately  trained 
oflicers  and  men  of  the  war-time  Army. 
More  properly  trained  men  know  how  to 
obey  orders  and  do  obey  them.  Not  always 
so  with  the  war-time  recruits.  When  the 
ship  began  to  sink  the  chaplains  opened  the 
chests  rcntainlng  the  life  belts  and  passed 
them  to  Xi.t  .Tien  who  had  none — to  the  men 
who  had  not  obeyed  orders  When  the  box 
was  empty,  they  removed  their  own  life  belta 
and  gave  them  to  four  soldiers.     When  the 


ship  plunged  under  the  sea  the  four  heroic 
chaplains  were  seen  standing  on  the  fore- 
castle, their  arms  linked  and  their  voices 
Joined  in  prayer.  One  of  the  Protestant 
chapl  tins  was  a  son  of  Dr  Poling. 

This.  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  gallant 
sets  of  the  last  war — they  gave  their  lives  for 
four  of  their  soldier  boys.  It  has  never  been 
revealed  who  the  four  men  were  who  were 
saved  by  this  heroic  act  of  the  chaplains 
but  It  is  safe  to  assume  had  they  been  trained 
soldiers  knowing  the  first  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary senrtce.  namely  to  obey  orders,  they 
would  have  been  wearing  their  life  belts  and 
the  Dorc/icster  chaplains  would  not  have 
been  sacrificed. 

THE    MESSAGE 

My  message,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  a 
plea  for  a  strong,  virile,  America. 


The  Situation  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

WcdJiesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  July  30.  1950: 

Mr.  Ceonkite.  And  now  for  an  analysis  of 
the  news,  we  take  you  to  CBS  Tokyo,  Bill 
Costeilo  reporting 

Mr.  CosTKLLo.  This  Is  a  report  on  what  I 
saw  and  heard  last  week  in  Korea.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  authoritative  nor  com- 
plete, but  it  represents  as  honestly  as  pots- 
sible  one  reporter's  composite  impression  of 
an  American  dilemma  which  is  Just  as  puz- 
zling to  the  soldier  in  the  field  as  it  is  to  the 
plain  citizen  at  home.  It  may  contain  some 
disagreeable  surprises.  For  example,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  the  remark  of  a 
senior  ofiicer  who  said  soberly:  "There  are  not 
enough  dl%'isions  tn  the  United  States  Army 
today  to  win  a  clear-cut  victory  in  Korea." 
Well,  that  oflBcer  may  be  wrong  In  the  bit- 
terness and  humiliation  of  retreat  he  may 
be  exaggerating,  but  more  and  more  ob- 
servers are  coming  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  If  they  are  right  the  Presidents  mobili- 
zation program  had  better  produce  more 
fighting  men.  quickly,  or  the  United  States 
may  find   itself  sandbagged   In  a  dark  alley. 

The  most  depressing  impression  of  all  is 
that  the  United  States  was  in  no  way.  mili- 
tarily, politically,  or  Intellectually,  prepared 
for  this  or  any  other  war.  We've  been  spend- 
ing »14.000.000.000  a  year  and  we  thought 
we  were  buying  some  tolerable  measure  of 
security.  In  reality  we  were  supporting  the 
dead  weight  of  moth-balled  equipment, 
ground  Installations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  a  top-heavy  housekeeping  force.  The 
number  of  real  fighting  men  ready  for  quick 
action  had  been  cut  to  the  bone.  That  was 
an  error  of  Judgment  more  political  than 
military.  And  where  political  decisions  are 
Involved.  It  is  *he  American  voter,  ultimate- 
ly, who  is  reEf>onsible.  That  s  why  the  Ko- 
rean war  is  being  recognized  today  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ptramounl  significance  not  only  to 
potential  draftees  but  to  every  American 
who  votes  jwUcymakers  Into  office.  What  haa 
happened  in  Korea  might  conceivably  hap- 
pen again  in  Indochina,  next  week  or  next 
month. 

We  were  not  even  prepared  In  so  elemen- 
tary a  subject  as  human  geography  for  a  war 
in  Korea  I  discovered  that  sitting  on  a 
little  knoll  overlooking  a  new  airstrip,  where 


the  rumble  of  bulldozers  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  fighters  taking  ofl  on  bomolng  sorties. 
Seeing  all  this  activity.  I  asked  the  construc- 
tion officer  whether  he  found  It  possible  to 
use  the  services  of  Korean  workmen.  He 
gestured  toward  one  corner  of  the  field.  "We 
have  a  few."  he  said,  "but  we  keep  them  in 
small  groups,  with  a  guard  lor  every  group. 
We  don't  know  whom  to  trust."  Surely, 
there  is  something  Incongruoiis  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  Slates  has  had  troops  and 
an  advisory  mission  in  Korea  for  more  than 
4  years;  yet  we  have  learned  so  little  about 
the  people  in  the  south,  that  In  a  crisis  we 
cannot  distinguish  friend  from  fee. 

There's  a  school  of  thought  which  blandly 
dismisses  all  Asiatics  as  nonpolitlcal.  They 
say.  "Koreans  have  no  convictions;  they  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  |^e  conqueror,  the 
man  with  the  most  power."  Before  you 
accept  that  statement,  ask  yourself;  which 
side  In  Korea  is  receiving  support  from 
guerrilla  bands?  The  communiques  will  tell 
you  there  are  Communist  guerrillas  in  the 
south,  but  no  one  has  ever  heard  mention 
of  a  republican  guerrUla  in  the  north.  Why 
are  there  no  republican  guerrillas?  There 
must  be  a  reason.  And  the  first  to  suggest 
Itself  is  that  no  one  has  enough  faith  In  the 
republican  government  of  Syngman  Rhee  to 
consider  it  worth  risking  his  neck  In  enemy 
territory.  In  other  words.  Koreans  and  all 
other  Asiatics  do  have  political  convictions 
when  they  are  cle%'erly  appealed  to.  The 
fact  is  we  don't  understand  the  Korean  for 
whom  the  GIs  are  risking  and  sacrificing 
their  lives.  Perhaps  we  have  tried  to,  but 
we  have  not  succeeded. 

I  ran  across  half  a  dozen  illustrations  of 
our  predicament.  There  was  the  officer  who 
tried  to  name  for  me  half  a  dozen  really 
competent  officers  in  the  South  Korean  Army. 
He  mentioned  three  or  lour,  and  finally  burst 
out :  "Of  course,  we  know  of  other  good 
officers,  men  who  are  competent  in  a  military 
sense,  but  some  of  them  are  so  cruel  that 
no  American  could  recommend  them  as  com- 
manders." 

On  another  occasion  I  met  an  officer  who 
had  been  assigned  as  military  adviser  to  a 
Korean  regiment.  I  noticed  his  hands  were 
swollen — and  I  asked  why.  He  said,  "It 
embarrasses  me  to  tell  you  this,  but  the 
truth  is  my  hands  were  bruised  In  beating 
up  a  Korean  major  and  a  captain  who  re- 
fused to  take  proper  care  of  their  men.  They 
tried  to  run  out  and  abandon  their  outfits. ' 
This  officer  was  actually  Incredulous  at  his 
own  conduct.  It  baffled  him  to  know  why 
he  had  to  use  force  against  one  of  his  own 
allies  to  hammer  home  a  moral  issue. 

On  another  occasion.  2  weeks  ago,  a  Korean 
battalion  commander  was  found  sleeping  un- 
der a  bridge,  with  a  squad  guarding  him. 
At  that  very  moment  his  battalion  was 
heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy  a  few  miles 
up  the  road  and  was  in  disorderly  retreat. 
To  the  American  on  the  scene.  It  was  utterly 
incomprehensible  that  a  responsible  officer 
could  be  so  grossly  negligent  of  his  men 
and  so  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  the  war  effort. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  South  Korean  officers 
who  lack  moral  fiber.  Last  week  on  a  hos- 
pital train  carrying  American  wounded  back 
from  the  front,  a  Korean  youth  was  osten- 
sibly lending  a  friendly  hand  as  he  loafed 
about.  Suddenly  the  youth  seized  the  can- 
teen and  cartridge  belt  of  a  wounded  GI 
and  raced  from  the  car.  Americans  who 
witnessed  his  action  were  aghast  at  the  moral 
degeneration  which  could  steal  water  from  a 
wounded  soldier. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing these  and  hundreds  of  simllr  •  dls- 
lUuslonments.  there  Is  an  almost  universal 
^feeling  among  our  troops  in  Korea  that  they 
^e  fighting  a  Just  war  in  a  good  cause. 
loTTtv^ulte  understand  why  Korea 
should  have  0«en  picked  as  a  scene  of  con- 
flict.     Neither    the    country    nor    the    people 
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seem  particularly  worth  flghting  for.  But 
I  found  absolutely  no  dispueltion  at  all  to 
give   up  the  fight. 

All  of  this  seems  to  add  up  to  an  mdict- 
ment — not  of  the  Korean  people  themselves, 
but  of  the  American  failure  to  know  what 
makes  them  tick.  If  we  are  fighting  for  and 
in  the  mldsi  of  a  people  whom  we  distrust, 
It  cannot  be  wholly  their  fault.  It  is  a  pat- 
ent fact  that  we  have  not  aroused  any  real 
patriotic  fervor  among  the  people  there.  Men 
are  not  trooping  enthusiastically  to  the  col- 
ors. Except  for  a  few  divisions  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  who  are  fighting  extraordi- 
narily weU  under  every  kind  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, the  South  Korean  populace  has 
been  dismally  apathetic.  We  do  not  even 
have  well-trained  Intelligence  agents,  Korean 
spies,  capable  of  slipping  back  and  forth 
across  the  lines  to  bring  us  information  on 
enemy  movements. 

Now,  all  this  may  not  te  a  crucial  matter 
in  Korea.  We  may  win  a  irilitary  victory  In 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles.  But  what  Is  sig- 
nificant is  this;  if  we  have  so  little  under- 
standing of  Koreans  and  their  ways.  If  we 
do  not  know  how  to  rouse  them  and  train 
them  In  the  defense  of  their  own  lives  and 
freedom,  what  would  happen  if  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  embroiled  in  other  Asi- 
atic wars  against  communism?  We  know 
even  less  about  the  Viet  Namese.  the  Indo- 
nesians, the  Burmese.  Indians,  and  Pakis- 
tanis The  indictment  is  against  us  as  a 
people  for  knowing  so  little  about  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  people  in  the  Far  East.  And 
if  we  learn  anything  at  all  as  a  result  of  this 
terrible  struggle  in  Korea,  it  ought  to  be 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  find  out 
concretely  why  Asiatics  Ignore  the  political 
catch-phrases  which  we  so  glibly  swallow  in 
the  western  world. 

The  North  Koreans  have  been  aroused  to 
a  fanatical  pitch  of  fighting  fury.  We  are 
bound  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  failed 
so  miserably  in  the  south. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  my  arrival  in 
Korea,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  we 
were  Just  as  unprepared  militarily  as  we 
were  politically  to  fight  a  war  in  Korea.  I 
found  the  American  Army  is  having  to  un- 
learn a  whole  specious  doctrine,  a  theory 
which  was  propounded  for  me  nearly  2  years 
ago  by  a  verv  high-ranking  officer  in  the 
Air  Force.  He  said.  There  cant  be  a  major 
land  war  in  Asia:  you  cant  fight  positional 
wars  with  mass  armies  in  rice  paddies  and 
mountains  where  there  are  no  roads."  That 
theory  had  a  plausible  rmg.  but  even  the 
Air  Force  now  admits  it  has  been  completely 
exploded.  Airmen  used  to  have  visions  of 
dominating  the  whole  continent  from  a  few 
offshore  bases.  All  such  visions  have  now 
been  discarded.  It  is  recognized  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  Asia  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  A 
hostile  army  can  be  subdued  only  by  foot 
soldiers. 

Right  now.  officers  in  Korea  are  beginning 
to  compare  the  war  there  to  the  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  or  to  the  long  British 
struggle  to  subdue  the  northwest  frontiers  of 
India.    Our  tactics  have  undergone  a  drastic 
change.     At  the  start  we  tried  to  hold  back 
the  advancing  Korean  Reds  by  setting  up 
road  blocks,  taking  up  pobltlons  in  the  val- 
leys   and    trying    to    block    tne    passes.      It 
didn't  take  long  to  discover  the  fallacy  of 
that  method.     The  mountains  of  Korea  are 
not  high,  but  they  are  steep  and  rtigged.    Our 
troops  didn-t   like  climbing  them,  but   the 
Koreans  had  no  such  hesitancy.  They    cir- 
cled the  mountains,  fell  on  us  In  the  rear 
and   destroyed   our   road    blocks.     Now    we. 
too    are  taking  to  the  hiUs.     Unfortunately 
we  are  not  equipped  for  a  campaign  In  the 
hills.     Observers  say  what  we  need  now  is 
fewer  trucks  and  more  pack  mules.    Instead 
of  long-range  self-propelled  guns,  we  need 
the  mountain  howitrers  which  we  discarded 
a  few  years  ago  as  obsolete.     We  need  the 


kind  of  mobility  that  can  get  away  from  the 
roads  and  the  kind  of  fire-power  which  can 
blast  with  deadly  accuracy  at  short-range 
over  the  top  of  a  ridge.  In  particular,  we 
need  more  smaU  arms,  especially  tommy- 
guns  and  slmUar  automatics,  which  can  mow 
down  rows  of  fanatically  charging  Infantry. 
The  narrow  dirt  reads  up  the  main  front 
In  Korea  are  already  jammed  with  vehicles. 
And  if  there  should  have  to  be  a  sudden 
withdrawal  there  would  probably  be  an  in- 
describable scene  of  confusion.  The  trouble 
with  American  military  concepts  is  that  they 
have  become  too  modem  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Capitol  can  now  relearn 
the  arts  of  war  in  time  to  stave  ofl  disaster — 
not  only  in  Korea  but  in  all  Asia. 


Way  Not  Check  Conmnnisai  b  tkt 
United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  brutal  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  warns  that  the  Kremlin's  pro- 
gram of  world  domination  through  up- 
heaval and  revolution  is  now  supported 
by  strong  military  forces  directed  by 
Russian  tactical  commanders.  The  cold 
war  has  become  a  shooting  war.  Sec- 
retary Acheson's  concept  of  "total  diplo- 
macy" is  now  described  in  terms  of  bil-^ 
lions  more  for  defense.  Has  not  the" 
time  arrived,  then,  when  communism  in 
the  United  States  should  be  brought 
under  effective  national  control? 

We  spend  billions  a  year  in  Marshall 
plan  assistance,  plus  other  billions  for 
military  assistance  abroad,  plus  billions 
more  for  national  defense.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  legislative  leaders 
in  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  permit 
enactment  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  the 
one  piece  of  legislation  really  needed  to 
put  an  effective  check-rein  on  Commu- 
nists in  our  own  Government  depart- 
ments, in  some  of  our  colleges,  movies, 
labor  unions,  press.  With  men  and  dol- 
lars we  are  fighting  communism  in  every 
part  of  the  world — except  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

During  the  last  5  years — that  is,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1947  through  1951— we 
have  appropriated  $64,000,000,000  for 
national  defense,  plus  $29,000,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  and  $3,000,000,000  for 
the  development  of  atomic  energy.  Now 
the  President  has  budgeted  an  additional 
$10,000,000,000  in  defense  funds  for  the 
Korean  crisis.  These  four-budget  items 
total  about  $105,000,000,000  poured  into 
the  fight  to  check  communism  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30, 1951. 
Yet  we  cannot  get  final  action  on  a  bill 
which  would  provide  effective  control 
over  the  Communist  wreckers  within  the 
very  borders  of  oiur  own  country. 

Why  is  President  Truman  so  vigorous 
and  militant  to  stem  communism  in 
Italy.  Prance,  or  Indonesia,  while  refus- 
ing support  to  a  real  drive  against  com- 
munism in  the  United  States? 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Mundt-Nixon  biU  (S.  2311) 
on  March  21.  1950.  Four  months  have 
elapsed  since  that  favorable  report. 
Yet  the  administration  leaders  tn  the 
S?nate  have  steadfastly  refused  to  per- 
mit a  vote  on  the  bill.  As  late  as  July 
10,  1950.  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Senate  publicly  berated  and  humiliated 
the  Senate  author  of  this  bill  for  his  at- 
tempt to  force  it  to  a  vote.  This  violent 
attack  on  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  may  be 
found  in  the  Concressiowal  Record  for 
July  10,  1950.  at  page  9775.  Then, 
within  the  space  of  3  short  weeks,  the 
Democratic  leadership  became  alarmed 
and  began  to  write  their  own  biU — a 
measure  to  soften  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill. 
This  new  bill  was  their  belated  at- 
tempt to  flee  before  the  whirlpool  of 
public  Indignation  over  the  snuffing  out 
of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  throughout 
1949  and  the  first  6  months  of  1950. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  bill  would  require 
all  Communist  agents  in  the  United 
States  to  register  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  All  Communist  publications 
would  be  marked  to  show  their  Com- 
munist affiliation,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  United  States  mailing. 

The  central  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  re- 
quirement that  Communist  political  organ- 
izations and  Communist-front  organizations 
shall  register  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States — 

The  Senate  Committee  reported — 
Senate  Report  1358,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  March  21, 1950. 

The  purpose  of  the  registration  Is  to  ex- 
pose the  Communist  movement  and  protect 
the  public  against  Innocent  and  tinwllllng 
collaboration  with  It. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
took  the  first  step  toward  outlawing 
conununism.  The  original  form  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill,  H.  R.  5852,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  19,  1948.  The  House  vote  was 
319  to  48.  The  measure  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  hearings  began,  but  Congress  ad- 
journed in  June,  before  the  Senate  re- 
port could  be  completed.  

Despite  this  overwhelming  congres- 
sional expression  in  favor  of  national 
controls  over  godless  communism 
throughout  the  48  SUtes,  the  Truman 
Administration  never  has  permitted  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill  to  come  to  a  vote  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate  during  the 
2  years  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  In 
the  House  and  Senate  the  combined 
hearings  on  these  two  forms  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill  make  more  than  1.300 
printed  pages  of  testimony,  supported 
by  literally  tons  of  subversive  literature 
gathered  as  evidence  by  the  FBI.  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  control  Com- 
munist activities  in  the  United  States  can- 
not be  questioned — 

The  Senate  committee  said  in  its  1950 
report. 

Tten  years  of  Investigation  by  th*  House 
Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities  have 
established  beyond  question  that  the  Com- 
munist movenient  in  the  United  States  is 
foreign  controlled,  and  that  its  ultimate 
objective  is  to  overthrow  our  free  American 
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Instltutloiii  In  furor  of  a  Communist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  to  be  controlled  Irom 
H^oscov.  •  •  •  The  Communist  program 
of  conqiKSt  through  treachery,  deceit.  In- 
filtration, espionage.  Mbotage,  corruption, 
and  terrorism  has  been  carried  out  In  coun- 
try after  ctfuntry. 

To  resist  Communist  agpression 
abroad  with  billions  while  ignonnp  its 
clear  and  present  danger  at  home  is  to 
betray  the  national  security. 

Truman  apolostists  excuse  their  in- 
diHerence  to  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  with 
the  specious  argument  that  it  seeks  to 
limit  or  abridge  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  assembly.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  bill  imposes  no  restrictions  of 
any  kind  save  upon  known  agents;  of 
a  foreign  power — traitors  in  time  of  war. 
The  Constitution  was  framed,  and  is  en- 
forced, to  protect  and  defend  the  rights 
of  Americans.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  Constitution  should  defend  and 
protect  agents  of  foreign  governments — 
spies. 

As  long  ago  as  April  1.  1947.  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
repoi-ted  in  House  Report  No.  209: 

Prom  its  Inception  In  September  1919.  to 
the  present  day,  the  Communist  movement 
In  the  United  States  has  l)een  an  organiza- 
tion operating  under  centralized  discipline 
subordinated  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union — a  section  of  the  World  Com- 
munist Party,  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1947,  we  find  this  totaltarlan  bridge- 
head firmly  entrenched  In  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  Government,  political  parties,  the 
press,  radio  and  films,  the  schools  and  col- 
lefes.  the  churches  and  social  organizations. 

This  report  then  recalled  the  treach- 
erous Communist  absorption  of  Ruma- 
nia. Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia.  Po- 
land, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
To  this  list  now  have  l)een  added  tragic 
China  and  war- torn  Korea. 

Our  own  country  is  far  from  immune  to 
the  operations  of  the  subversive  and  aggres- 
sive Communist  movement — 

The  House  committees  report  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  highly  integrated 
and  sensitive  society,  it  Is  weli  within  the 
tounds  of  practical  possibility,  that  If  the 
present  potentialities  of  the  American  Com- 
munist movement  were  fully  mobilized  for 
a  supreme  subversive  effort.  anC  If  these  po- 
tentialities were  given  substantial  aid  from 
a  strong  foreign  power,  they  could  seriously 
dislocate  our  economic  and  social  life,  and 
even  the  effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

More  than  3  years  have  passed  since 
that  grave  warning  was  published  in  an 
ofBcial  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Yet  during 
those  3  years  the  administration  has  had 
but  one  reply  to  charges  that  Commu- 
r.ists  have  found  shelter  within  the  very 
structure  of  our  own  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  "Red  herring." 
says  President  Truman. 

Alger  HiSs  has  been  convicted.  Judith 
Coplor  has  been  convicted.  Marzinni 
has  gone  to  jail.  Gerhardt  Eisler  has 
f.ed  to  Communist  protection  in  Berlin. 
More  than  300  secret  war  docvimenis  re- 
moved from  the  Government  depart- 
ments in  Washington  for  traasmission  to 
Moscow,  have  been  disclosed  in  the  pub- 
lic record.  Our  atom  bomb  .secrets  have 
been    stolen    and    handed    to    Moscow. 


President  Tuman  himself  announced  the 
first  atomic  explosion  in  Russia,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1949.  Chinas  400.000.000 
people  have  been  placed  under  the  cruel 
yoke  of  aggressive  communism.  And 
now  the  sputtering  fuse  of  world  war  III 
has  been  lighted  in  Korea — auain  by  the 
brut^il  aggression  of  godless  communism. 
Our  national  security  demands  imme- 
diate enactment  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  We  dare 
not  temporize  longer  with  Communist 
cells  throughout  America,  particularly 
while  .American  men  and  arms  are  fight- 
ing communism  in  distant  Korea.  The 
threat  of  Communist  sabotage  to  our 
emergency  military-production  program 
i.^  immediate.  To  longer  neglect  this  vital 
salient  of  the  home  front  would  be  to  in- 
vite disaster.  The  time  has  come  to 
w  ipe  out  communism  in  America.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  we  be  in  a  position  to 
turn  our  full  might  and  power  upon  the 
economic  defense  of  freedom  and  order 
in  other  lands. 


Some  Historic  Facts  About  Korea  and  the 
Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GKEssiON.fL  I^ECORD.  I  include  therein  a 
Statement  containing  much  information 
on  Korea  and  the  Far  East.  In  view  of 
the  conflict  now  raging  in  Korea,  in 
which  w«  are  engaged,  this  data  should 
prove  of  interest. 

The  statement  was  not  prepared  by 
me  but  by  one  in  whom  I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  read  it. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

We  have  come  to  a  point  In  our  relations 
wi  h  Russia  and  the  Far  Eastfwhere  It  will 
pay  u.*;  to  recapitulate.  Today  we  are  fight- 
ing In  Korea  against  the  same  combination 
of  forces  that  Japan  had  fought  against 
since  1894.  It  has  taken  56  years  for  us 
to  realize  two  very  basic  facts.  One  is  that 
In  Internatlorial  politics  a  vacuum  invites 
aggression.  The  other  Is  that  Russia  is 
basically  an  aggressor 
stopped  by  force. 

In  1894  Korea  was  a 
vacillating  Government 
a  vacuum  between  three  strong  powers. 
Russia,  on  the  north,  was  seeking  an  outlet 
in  varm  water  in  order  to  build  herself 
Into  a  maritime  power  that  would  challenge 
B.-Mish  sup  emacy  on  the  high  seas.  Check- 
mated by  Britain  In  Europe,  she  was  prod- 
dlug  south  in  Asia.  China,  whose  vast  pop- 
ulation m.'de  her  apparently  the  dominant 
power  in  Asia  wanted  Korea  as  a  Jumping 
off  place  for  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Japan, 
whose  modern  armies  were  a  cause  of  con- 
cern. Japan  wanted  to  build  Korea  into  a 
strong  Independent  buffer  state  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Ru.sslans  and  the  Cblnrar. 
The  result  was  conflict.  /^ 

Japan  defeated  China  In  a  whlrlwlnd^am- 
paigii  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and  y&s  press- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Peking  when>he  Chinese 
sued  for  peace.    As  reparations,  China  ceded 
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Formosa  and  the  Lalotung  Peninsula,  the 
sou'hern  tip  of  Manchuria  to  Japan.  Russia. 
Germany  and  Prance,  all  of  wh<jm  had  been 
looking  for  concessions  In  China,  were  taken 
aback  at  Japan's  success.  The  fox-terrlor 
had  defeated  the  m.astlff.  Combining,  the 
three  European  powers  ""suggested"  to  Japar 
that  Instead  of  the  Llaotung  Peninsula 
which  would  give  Japan  a  foothold  on  th* 
mainland  of  Asia,  and  spell  the  end  of  their 
ambitions  to  partition  China  among  them- 
selves. Japan  accept  a  money  indemnity.  Ja- 
pan looked  In  vain  for  support  from  thn 
tJnlted  States  and  England.  But  England 
was  also  Interested  In  Chinese  territory  and 
while  she  did  not  Join  the  trlumverate,  saw 
no  reason  to  help  Japan.  The  United  States, 
Interested  only  In  Chinese  trade,  would  glvn 
no  help  to  Japan's  ambitions  In  Asia.  As  it 
result  Japan,  though  victorious  over  China, 
was  forced  to  accept  the  money  Indemnity. 
And  China,  lookni;^  around  for  a  way  to  par 
It,  found  that  Russia  was  ready  for  a  deal. 
In  return  for  the  money  with  which  she  palcl 
Japan.  China  gave  Russia,  secretly,  the  right 
to  extend  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  Just 
being  completed  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  to  bull  1 
It  across  North  Manchuria  to  Vladivostok, 
thus  saving  thousands  of  miles  by  not  havinj 
It  follow  the  Amur,  which  weis  the  norther.i 
boundary  of  Manchuria. 

The  defeat  of  China  at  the  hands  of  Japar . 
however.  Indicated  the  early  break-up  of  ths 
Chinese  Empire.  The  nations  of  Europs 
entered  Into  a  mad  scramble  for  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. France  seized  Yunnan.  Germany 
seized  Shantung.  Britain  seized  Chefoo.  as 
a  wedge  between  the  German  and  Russia  i 
spheres.  Then  came  the  Bo.xer  Rebelllor . 
A  movement  of  a  secret  society,  called  t^.e 
"closed  fists"  or  '"boxers."'  was  started  agalnjt 
the  Manchu  dynasty  which  ruled  Chin:. I 
The  Dowager  Empress  adroitly  turned  the 
movement  against  the  foreigners,  and  the 
foreigners  were  murdered  and  raped  by  ths 
thousands.  The  legations  at  Peking  weie 
beseiged  by  the  Boxers.  The  Empress  Do^  - 
ager  fled  to  the  hills.  And  the  powers  formed 
an  international  army  which  landed  hi 
Tientsin  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
legations.  This  was  1900.  The  Boxers  were 
defeated  and  huge  indemnities  were  levUd 
against  China  to  pay  for  the  relief  exped  - 
tion.  China  could  not  pay  and  Britain  took 
control  of  the  customs  to  collect  the  money 
to  pay  the  indemnities.  We  took  ours  bi^t 
eventually  turned  It  Into  a  fund  to  educaie 
Chinese  students  In  the  United  States.  Ru;  - 
sla  agreed  to  take  hers,  but  made  another 
secret  deal  with  China,.  This  time  she  wis 
given  the  right  to  build  a  branch  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  south  to  the  tip  of 
the  Llaotung  Peninsula,  to  build  the  poit 
of  Dairen  and  to  fortify  Port  Arthur.  These 
were  the  property,  which  45  years  later  tt 
Yalta,  she  told  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were 
hers  and  which  Japan  had  stolen. 

Japan,  now  thoroughly  aroused  at  tte 
Russian  encroachment  In  Manchuria  pn - 
pared  for  war.  England  also,  at  long  las' 
realizlng  that  the  Russian  menace,  once  st  e 
attained  &n  Ice-free  port  on  the  Gulf  (f 
Pechlll.  had  grave  Implications,  entered  Into 
an  alliance  with  Japan.  Each  agreed  to 
come  to  the  oth-rs  defense  If  attacked  ty 
a  third  nation.  Japan  attacked  Russia  li 
1904,  took  Port  Arthur  and  drove  Russia 
north.  Both  sides  were  near  exhaustioi 
when  ""TeddV"  Roosevelt,  then  President, 
brought  about  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 
1  H.  At  the  peace  settlement  Japan  In- 
herited Russia's  possessions  In  Manchurii 
and  also  got  back  the  southern  half  of  Saka- 
lln.  which  Russia  had  taken  from  her  soo  i 
after  Perry  hei  opened  Japan  In  the  middlj 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Japan  now  entered  upon  an  era  of  expan- 
sion and  conquest.  Refusing  the  Harrimai 
proposals  of  1909  to  neutralize  the  Sout  i 
Manthurlan  Railroad   ^  which  meant  to  adl 
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It  to  the  Harrioum  Empire).  J&pan  an> 
nexed  Korea  in  1911.  Three  ye»rs  Uter 
when  World  War  I  broke  out,  Japan  lined 
herself  up  against  Germany  and  took  over 
Shantung  and  the  German  possessions  In 
the  Pacific.  Later  she  received  the«e  po»- 
iteaslons  as  a  mandate  from  the  League  o( 
Nations  and  they  formed  the  ntjcleiis  of  her 
ultimate  attempu  to  conq'ier  Australia  In 
World  War  II.  President  Wilson  was  de- 
feated In  his  attempts  to  get  x^  to  Join  the 
League,  however,  mainly  on  the  ShAntung 
l£8ue.  Chinese  speake.T  trailed  him  in  this 
last  great  effort  in  favor  of  the  'Versailles 
Peace  and  denounced  the  awarding  of  Shan- 
tung to  Japan  In  that  settlement.  As  a  re- 
sult the  treaty  faUed  of  ratiScation  through 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Lodge  and  •  little 
hand  of  willful  men. 

Soon   after   this   Russia,   now   Conmunlst 
controJled   since    1917.   began   in   the   foot- 
prints at  the  Czar  a  new  conquest  of  China. 
Sending    Borodin    to    Carton    in    IQZ..    the 
third   Internationale   soueht   to   get   control 
of  the  Kwo  Ming  Tang  party  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen.     Sun     Yat-sen     had     approached     the 
House   of   Morgan   for    money   to   carry  out 
what  were  considered  his  visionary  schemes 
lor  the  development  ol  China.     Bu;  the  Mor- 
gans   slammed    the    dos>r    in    his    face    by 
eetablishlng  the  New  Consortium  of  Inter- 
national bankers,  whc^e  objective  w?s  "No 
loans    to    China"    repulsed    Sun    turned    to 
the    only    offer    he    had — that    from    Soviet 
Russia.     By  1925.  before  his  death.  Sun  had 
accepted  Russia  s  price  for  his  schemes  to 
modernize  China.     When  he  c;ed.  however. 
his    brother- in-law    Chiang     Kai-shek     did 
not   fellow   Ms    brother-in-law's   lead.     He 
repelled   Russian    bcrltig    from   within    and 
the  Russian  dominated  Communist  marched 
all  the  way  from  Canton  to  Kalean  In  North- 
wes:  China  in  order  to  be  nearer  their  friends, 
the    Russians.     From    1927    on    Chiang    be- 
came the  inu-epid  foe  of  communism  and  of 
Pufisia  In  her  attempts  to  dominate  China. 
He  siill  U  today. 

In  Manchuria,  however.  Japan  had  to  deal 
with  the  ex-bandit  Chang  Tso  Lin,  who.  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  had  Inherited  the 
Manchu  power  there.  When  he  died  and  his 
opium-addicted  son.  Chang  Ti=eu  Uane  took 
over,  things  becanoe  more  difficult.  Chang 
Tseu  Liang  became  a  Red.  In  an  effort  to 
dislodge  Japan  from  Manchuria  in  1931  be 
perpetrated  the  murder  of  a  Japanese  Cap- 
tain Nakamura  and  blew  up  the  South  Man- 
churlan  Railroad.  Japan  drove  him  out  of 
Manchuria  and  his  troops  became  affiliated 
with  the  Communists  of  northwest  China. 
Russia  was  working.  It  will  be  observed,  not 
openly  but  through  her  satellites,  to  Japan's 
defeat.  The  boycotts  agaiiut  Japan's  trade 
In  China  were  Insuiuted.  but  Japan  was 
toath  to  act  against  China.  The  League  of 
Nations,  however,  sent  a  commission  to  in- 
veatlgate  her  actions  In  Manchuria,  and  when 
lt.5  Lytton  Report  was  adopted  by  the  League. 
Japan  walked  out  of  the  Leagtie. 

Meanwhile  we   had  been  particularly  of- 
fensive to  Japan  In  1924  by  passing  the  In- 
migrauon  Act  which  excluded  all  aliens  who 
could   not   become   citizens.     This   offended 
China  as  weU  and  all  the   nations   In  the 
barred  tone,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific.     Japan,  poised  between  fascism  and 
communlsni.    swung    violently    to    fascism. 
Chang  Tseu  Uang.  with  the  Japanese  at  the 
Great  Wall,  now  Invited  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
a  conference.    Chiang  accepted,  and  when  be 
was  In  Chang  Tseu  Liang's   power  be  was 
threatened  with  death  If  he  did  not  sgree  to 
fight   Japan.      Chiang   Kai-shek   agreed   In 
order  to  save  his  life.    The  Marco  Polo  Bridge 
Incident   started    the   Incident.     Japan   did 
not  caU  It  a  police  action  but  the  Implication 
was  the  sanie.     To  call  It  war  woukl  bava 
invoked  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  whicb  Japan 
bad  signed  In  1922  at  the  Washington  Con- 
Xerence.  and  which  restated  the  Hay  doetrlna 
Ol  equal  opportunity  and  territorial  integ- 


rity for  Cblna.     Tbe  incident  lasted  for  8 

years,  but  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  It  was  begun  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Soviet  Hu£Bia    working  through  the 
puppet  Chang  Tseu  Liang,  for  If  Chiang  Kii- 
shek  had  not  been  kidnapped  and  forced  Into 
attacking  Japan,  there  would  have  been  no 
"incident"    and    perhaps    no    war    bf.ween 
Japan   and   the  United  States.     Riissia  re- 
alized that  Japan  In  Manchuria  was  a  watch- 
dog on  her  borders,  ready  to  spring  at  the 
least  aggressive  move  into  China..     By  suo- 
verslve  methods,  therefor.  P.-Jssia  ccr.tnved 
to  get  ti3  into  a  pcmtxifm.  where  we  wcukl 
have  to  pull  the  teetfa  of  our  own  bulldog. 
For.  all  Rtiwian  propaganda  to  the  ccntrarv, 
Japan's  objectives  and  cur  cbjectlves  in  China 
were  similar,  namely,  to  ccnti-n  ccnimuni-m. 
Kid  we  realized  this  In  1541.  and  had  Japan 
realised  It.  millions  of  American  Uves  and  of 
Japanese  lives  wc-ikl  have  been  sav«d    and 
Russia  would  net  be  in  the  dominant  posi- 
tion in  Asia  she  la  In  today.    But  we  pinned 
our  hopes  on  China  rether  than  Japiin.  and 
we  recognized   Soviet  Russia   and  t<«t  her 
dubious' word  that  she  would  not  nttempt 
subversion  within  our  borders      Wf  sewed 
the  wind  and  we  are  reaping  the  whtriwind. 
The  Russian  objective  Is  to  wear  d  Twn  her 
opponents    one    by    one.     'When    ths    Com- 
munists took  control  In  1917  thev  hsd  many 
strong  foes      England.  Germany.  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Japan  rtood  between  her  and 
the  conquest  of  the  world.     Today  <inl7  the 
United  States  and  a  Socialist  Engla-.d.  that 
sells  Its  gasoline  and  recogniaes  Re<I  China. 
are  left.     Russia  has  made  great  strides  In 
the  past  33  years  toward  her  goal  of  ruling  the 
world. 

Today  we  are  in  exactly  the  poeltic  n  Japan 
was  In  in  Korea  in  1894      Unless  we  proit 
by  the  lessons  of  history  there  1^  l::tle  hope 
fcr  us.     Uziiess  we  ref.lize.  at  long  last,  that 
our  whole  sacriSce  In  the  Pacific  was  in  vain: 
that    cur    bUlions    ot    lend-lease    t3    Soviet 
Russia,  in  our  attempts  to  defeat  Germany. 
furnished    Russia    with    weapons    that    are 
being  used  against  vis  In  Korea  at  this  mo- 
ment; that  Jipan  and  we  were  ccmmcn  fees 
of  communism,  but  that  we  beat  our  poten- 
tial ally  against  communism  to  h»;r  knees; 
that  China,  whom  we  sought  to  protect  and 
strengthen   in   her  fight   against   the   Reds, 
despite  the  efforts  of  StilweU.  Wallace,  Serv- 
ice, Vincent.  Latiimore.  and  Marshall  ta^forM 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take  the  armed  commTes 
Into  his  government,  was  betrayed  on  July  1. 
194€.  when  we  withdrew  and  left  her  to  the 
Reds;  that  France  has  her  hands  full  in  Indo- 
china and  Britain  in  Malaya,  and  cannot  help 
us.  if  we  listen  to  Acheson  and  recognize  Red 
China;  If  we  do  not  act  to  stem  the  Com- 
munists In  this  country  who  are  not  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  ail  intents  and  porpoees.  Rus- 
sians in  our  midst,  if  we  treat  this  as  a  police 
action  and  hesitate  at  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel  to   push   cur  victory,  when  and   if   It 
comes,  to  establish  Korea  as  a  unified  re- 
pubUc;  If  we  then  make  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  and  withdraw  our  troops,  relying  upon 
our  Navy  and  a  few  bases  like  Guam  to  keep 
RiissU  from  her  unrelenting  aggreasion  in 
Asia:  if  we  refuse  untU  it  Is  too  late  to  sup- 
press incipient  communism  in  French  Indo- 
,.  china:  if  we  hedge  and  dawdle  in  Iran:  if  we 
'    suspect  that  Russia  has  no  further  designs 
on  Greece  and  Turkey  and  cease  our  vigil 
and  preparedness  there;  If  we  hesitate  in  our 
efforts  to  rearm  Europe;  in  short  if  we  delude 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  already  In  world 
war  HI  and  prepare  ourselves  accordingly; 
then  this  NaUon.  fighting  with  H6  back  to 
the  wall.  In  the  last  of  the  defensive  breast- 
works   against    world    domination    by    ths 
Soviet,  will  go  down  to  ignominious  defeat. 

This  tmpe-T'  In  world  affairs  t»naot  be 
blamed  on  any  one  man.  Ho  one  can  be 
made  the  scapegoat.  A  series  ct  tragic  and 
fateful  Tit *-♦«>*■  bas  been  made.  We  have 
misjtidged  o\ir  enemies  azid  destroyed  our 
friends.    We   stand   alone   at   Armageddon. 


face  to  face  wttb  the  heaaX,  the  antl-Cbrtst. 
the  destroyer  d  the  world.  !«(  us  Xaos  the 
tacu  before  nie  too  Ute. 


Sol&n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  sows 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATlVSa 

Wednesday.  Ausmst  2.  1950 

Mr.  LaCOMPTE.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  to 
answer  to  some  criticlsans  that  hare  been 
directed  toward  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  forces  in  World  War  n.  I 
want  to  include  a  letter  fnan  Hon.  Prank 
iliies,  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  a  soldier  of 
two  wars,  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Iowa  a  few  years  ago,  a  high  officer  of 
both  the  American  Legxm  and  the  Vet- 
erans' of  Fweign  Wars  at  different  times, 
and  a  man^ whose  standing  in  Iowa  is  not 
questioned.  The  letter  appeared  in  the 
Des  Moines  Evening  Tnbune  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Replies  to  Csiticisji  or  Aunucaw  BauiaMM 
To  the  Earros  or  the  TazBtrKX: 

Hanson  Baldwins  criticism  of  American 
soldiers  and  arms  in  bU  article  In  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  an  abridgement  of  whicb 
was  pubiifihttl  in  the  Tribune,  does  much 
more    harm    than    good,    especially    at    this 

tune. 

Baldwin  starts  with  the  statement  tnat 
Americans  are  not  the  beat  soldiers  in  the 
world — "in  many  part»cuiar»  not  by  a  damn 

That's  disgusting  but  of  course  fcrceiui 
with  slackers  and  enemies  within  and 
without. 

He  says  we  did  not  win  World  War  n  be- 
cause we  were  "best "  in  soldiering,  in  gen- 
eralship, or  in  equipment:  that  on  the  con- 
trary we  were  often  woefully  second  best, 
sometimes  a  poor  third  or  fourth. 

MAN     roe     MAM,     THZ     rXSTIST 


Oar  enemies  did  have  a  few  wcapcms  su- 
perior to  otirs  bm  never  for  kmg.  Beld- 
win  admiU  our  production  during  the  war 
was   unequaled. 

A  few  enemy  ofllcers  might  bare  been  bet- 
ter than  seme  of  ours,  but  on  the  whole  our 
leaders  excelled  others  both  mentally  and 
physically  and  with  rare  exceptions  bad  su- 
perb courasre. 

A  few  enemy  soldiers  were  better  than 
some  of  ours,  but  American  GI's  and  goba 
man  for  man  again  and  again  proved  to  be 
the  finest  fighting  men  the  world  bad  ever 

seen. 

We  are  not  a'  mnitarlstic  people.  Prior 
to  World  War  II  only  a  few  of  our  youths 
were  taueht  to  fight  in  war.  Many  at  them 
swallowed  huge  draugbu  of  padflsm,  some 
erf  the  peace-at-any-price  brand. 


qUICKLT 

But  our  boys  were  on  the  whole  better 
educated  than' their  foes  and  thereby  able  to 
master  miUtary  training  swiftly.  That 
along  with  the  physical  conditioning  they 
had  received  in  athletics  In  school  and  out- 
door sports  elsewhere  enabled  them  to  quickly 
become  riBcient  soldiers  and  sailors.  As  to 
their  cotirsge  in  combat,  any  one  who  says 
that  m(we  than  90  percent  of  them  were  not 
as  brave  ss  hiunans  could  be  Is  either  unin- 
formed, misinformed,  or  malevolent. 

Baldwin  cites  that  the  Japanese  would 
flght  to  the  death  regardless,  and  made  what 
struck  me  as  a  sarcastic  assertion  when  he 
said.  "There  were  no  Japanese  Bataaiis." 
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Americans  are  not  fanallcn  snd  fools. 
Tliey  will  fight  so  long  ««  tl.oy  think  thpy 
hive  a  chance  to  win,  and  when  they  decide 
they  cant,  they  nre  smart  enough  to  qiMt 
alive  n  determination  tu  try  c^nln  some  time. 

MOST    WT:NT     WI1J.INCIT 

Another  unwarT.'«nted  and  unkind  cbser- 
Tatlon  of  the  svtlvel  chair,  newspaj^er  mili- 
tary expert  was  that  'nivTst  ot  our  men  fought 
tMcaUM  tbtf  were  drafted  and  had  to  tight; 
tlMTtMl  no  more  than  ihry  hi^d  to." 

To  Induct  men  In  wartime  Is  the  American 
way.  We  don't  have  universal  military 
trminln<  tn  this  country.  Most  of  the 
Oraftcd  men  went  willingly,  did  their  du- 
tlH  M  they  saw  them  -ye.<i.  did  what  they 
bad  t.T  do — but  gladly  and  proudly.  To 
<|U?stlon  the  spirit  of  most  of  the  Inductees 
is  to  insult  millions  of  fine,  upstanding,  pa- 
triotic young  Americans 

Baldwin  uses  captured  enemy  documents 
to  sut>stantlate  his  contention  that  Ameri- 
can Infantrymen  lacked  aggressiveness.  It 
Is  to  wonder  If  he  believes  everything  enemies 
write  and  say  against  us.  The  facts  are  that 
most  of  the  "doughs"  when  the  chips  were 
doWQ  tore  into  their  foes  like  so  many  furies, 

AMnUCANS  NE\1R  ROBOTS 

Among  Baldwin's  most  ridiculous  charges 
Is  that  "given  equal  armament  and  equal 
numbers,  the  enemy  usually  won." 

That  Is  simply  untrue  and  It  Is  to  be 
noted  he  doesn't  name  a  single  battle  In 
sunpcrt  of  his  falsehood. 

Americans  on  equal  footing  with  people  of 
other  nations  In  peacetime  activities  out- 
BtrlD  them,  so  why  wouldn't  they  In  war- 
time? 

As  for  discipline,  most  Americans  In  uni- 
form, like  those  out.  are  never  robots.  They 
perform  better  generally  when  allowed  to  do 
some  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 

To  say  Washington.  Lee.  and  Jackson — 
great  as  they  were — were  superior  to  Eisen- 
hower. Bradley,  MacArthur.  and  other  World 
War  II  generals  Is  to  reflect  that  reactionary 
contention  of  so  many  present-day  old  fuds 
that  boys  of  today  ain't  what  they  used  to 
be. 

nCHTINC    FAR    FHOM    HOME 

Facts  and  records  show  that  Americans  of 
today  are  mightier  in  all  respects  than 
Americans  of  the  yesterdays.  If  they  are  not, 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  mould- 
ing them  In  efforts  to  make  our  country 
proffress  failed,  and  I  am  sure  thev  didn't. 

T^ils  thought  enters  here.  Washington. 
Lee,  and  Jackson  and  their  men  were  fight- 
ing In  their  homelands,  almost,  if  not  actu- 
ally, in  sound  of  the  voices  of  their  loved 
ones.  They  could  be  expected  under  those 
conditions  to  reach  lofty  heights  of  valor 
and  willingness  to  give  their  all  If  need  be. 
Eisenhower  and  other  generals  and  their  men 
were  far  away  from  home  and  some  of  them 
might  have  been  affected  by  the  knowledge 
ttiat  thousandJ  of  civilians  were  profiteering 
while  they  were  struggling,  sacrificing,  and 
suffering. 

CAW     GET    WH.*T    WI     NEID 

Baldwin  says  Japan  and  Germany — not  the 
United  States — built  the  most  powerful  bat- 
tleships, In  the  world  and  that  In  over-all 
effectiveness  the  Russian  tactical  air  force 
Is  better  than  ours. 

Facts  belle  those  statements. 

True,  we  haven't  so  many  of  some  kinds 
of  weapons  and  fighting  machines  as  some 
other  nations  but  that's  nothing  to  worry 
•bout.    We  can  get  what  we  need — and  fast. 

Hanson  Baldwin's  writings  sound  like  these 
ot  an  egotist  piqued  because  he  hasn't  been 
accorded  more  attention  en  subjects  on 
w^hlch  he  mistakenly  thinks  he  Is  the  highest 
authority.  Maybe  we  made  a  frightful  error 
In  not  placing  him  in  command  of  all  of  cur 
forces  in  World  War  II.  and  maybe  he  will  be 
made  supreme  commander  In  the  present 
situation. 

Frank  Miles. 

Des  MorrrES. 


Army  C!:aplains'  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKOPMS  J.  LANE 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr,  LANE,     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  vi.sh  to  include 

Tele?ram-News,   Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  July  26, 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Lynn 

1950: 

Service  and  SAcaincE 

The  Nation  Is  again  reminded  of  the  twin 
Virtues  of  service  and  sacrifice  through  whlrh 
Army  chaplains  have  contributed  so  vitally 
to  our  Armed  Forces,  as  the  United  States 
Army  Chaplains'  Corps  commemorates  its 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
on  Saturday. 

The  first  blood  of  the  American  War  for 
Independence  was  shed  at  Westminster,  Vt.. 
In  1775.  There  followed  in  succession  the 
great  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington, 
Tlconderoga  and  Bunker  Hill.  In  all  of  these 
engagements  clergymen  Joined  their  parish- 
ioners to  be  present  with  religious  ministra- 
tions. Their  heroic  work  led  to  their  formal 
recognition  and  the  establishment  of  the 
OfHce  of  Chaplain  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Rev,  John  Hurt  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Army's  first  legal  chaplain.  Through 
the  Nation's  history  these  men  have  con- 
tinued to  share  in  the  ordeals  and  casual- 
ties of  our  soldiers  In  all  w.irs  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged. 

During  World  War  I  some  2,000  chaplains 
were  on  duty  at  the  peak  of  the  battles,  and 
again  in  World  War  II  over  8,000  chaplains 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  task  of 
bringing  spiritual  comfort  and  counsel  to 
the  men  who  fought.  Chaplains  do  not 
fight,  but  they  do  get  killed  in  battle.  Only 
the  Air  Forces  and  Infantry  have  suffered 
a  higher  proportion  of  casualties  among 
their  officers  than  the  Army  Chaplain  Corps. 

The  chaplain's  field  of  action  knows  no 
limits.  It  may  be  the  base  hospital  for  the 
chaplain  of  the  medical  regiment.  A  river 
where  a  pontoon  bridge  is  being  repaired 
under  shell  fire  Is  the  field  of  action  for  the 
chaplain  of  an  engineer  rec;lment.  The  area 
from  which  the  batteries  are  firing  is  the 
field  of  action  for  the  chaplain  of  artillery. 
The  foxholes.  Jungles  of  hedges  where  the 
men  of  his  regiment  are  fighting,  being 
wounded  or  killed,  is  the  field  of  action  for 
the  chaplain  of  the  infantry  regiment.  1 

On  land  or  sea,  especially  whenever  andf 
wherever  there  is  the  likelihood  of  anxiety, 
suffering,  and  death,  the  chaplain  Is  found 
with  his  men, 

A  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
Armed  Forces  was  written  early  in  the  last 
war  when  the  troop  transport  Dorchester 
was  torpedoed  off  Greenland,  Those  four 
chaplains  aboard  moved  among  the  distracted 
soldiers,  encouraging  them  and  assisting 
them  into  lifeboats  and  lifejackets.  calming 
their  fears,  and,  finally,  removing  their  own 
lifejackets  and  giving  them  to  the  soldiers. 
In  so  doing,  as  is  now  history,  they  sacrificed 
their  own  lives.  The  men  who  had  that  last 
glimpse  of  the  four  as  the  ship  was  sinking 
by  the  bow,  arms  linked  and  voice  raised  In 
prayer,  carry  an  Indelible  picture  of  courage 
and  love  with  them,  America,  who  claims 
them,  has  immortalized  their  deeds  as  an 
eternal  inspiration. 

In  time  of  peace  the  chaplain  Is  an  Impor- 
tant member  of  the  Army's  family.  He  serves 
as  pastor  and  friend  to  those  In  his  care  all 
over  the  world.  In  Germany  and  Austria, 
In  Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  the  Philippines, 
In  Hawaii,  and  dozens  of  other  outposts,  and 
In  every  one  of  the  48  States,  American 
clergymen,  members  of  the  Chaplains  Corps, 


are  teaching  and  guiding  men  to  put  on  the 
"whole  armor  of  God." 

In  all  that  they  have  done  since  the  day 
this  great  corps  was  founded  they  have 
furthered  the  Ideal  expressed  In  Wa*hlng- 
ton's  prayer  for  the  Nation,  which  he  wrote 
at  bis  headquarters  In  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  In 
1783:  "Almighty  God.  make  our  cafneat 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States 
lu  Thy  holy  protection." 


Domestic  and  Forei|:n  Production  of 
Watches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

OF  oh:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wed7iesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  in  lecent  weeks 
by  the  app>earance  of  printed  material  in 
various  publications  which  strongly  im- 
ply a  sly,  malicious  campaign  to  the 
detriment  not  only  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant segment  of  American  skilled 
labor  but  also  to  the  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  this  country.  These 
misleading  articles,  obviously  inspired 
and  intended  to  create  misunderstand- 
ing, support  an  effort  by  certain  watch 
manufacturers  to  increase  by  50  percent 
the  duties  on  jeweled  watch  movements 
imported  from  Switzerland. 

I  rise  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  warn  this 
House  of  a  grave  danger,  particularly 
under  the  cloud  of  a  great  war  such  as 
now  overhangs  us.  if  this  effort  to  dis- 
locate our  commerce  with  Switzerland 
should  be  successful,  I  should  not  speak 
thus  forcefully  were  there  no  danger  to 
an  indigenous  industry,  to  investments. 
or  of  dissipating  a  source  of  trained 
workers  vitar  to  our  war  preparedrjess. 
Such  is  not  the  case;  in  fact,  the  revetse 
is  true. 

In  my  own  city,  on  famed  Time  Hill, 
in  Cincinnati,  there  are  several  thou- 
sands of  workers,  many  of  them  highly 
skilled  and  long  experienced,  whcse  em- 
ployment may  be  in  jeopardy,  I  speak 
for  them,  of  course,  but  I  speak  also  for 
all  the  other  thousands  similarly  en- 
dangered across  the  whole  breadth  of 
our  country. 

The  premise  of  those  who  advocate 
action  which  might  result  in  abrogation 
of  our  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland 
is  that  there  are  two  watch  industries  in 
the  United  States,  a  domestic  industry 
and  a  foreign  industry.  That  is  not 
true.  There  is  one  industry  composed 
of  assemblers  of  watches — those  who  use 
imported  jeweled  movements — and  those 
who  use  domestically  manufactured 
movements  with  relatively  fewer  Swiss 
parts.  The  assemblers  using  Swiss 
movements,  in  fact,  are  the  larger  part 
of  the  industry. 

The  contention  of  the  so-called 
American  segment  is  that  lower  labor 
costs  in  Switzerland  create  an  unfair 
merchandizing  advantage  for  the  assem- 
blers and  that  a  higher,  protective  tariff 
Is  necessary  for  the  t)enefit  of  these 
American  manufacturers.  It  is  easily 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  basis  in 
fact  to  support  such  a  contention.'  In  a 
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market  where  7.000,000  Jeweled  watches 
are  sold,  the  share  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers is  approximately  2,000,000  and 
they  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  fill  the 
void  if  new  levies  priced  the  so-called 
Ewiss  watches  c3  the  market. 

American  companies  have  a  maximum 
capacity  only  slightly  in  excess  of  3  COO.- 
000  movements  a  year.  The  economy  of 
the  United  States  is  built  on  plenty,  not 
on  scarcity.  It  is  unthinkable  for  this 
Government  to  be  made  a  party  to  creat- 
ine a  .shortage  which  would  add  to  the 
consumers'  burden.  I  can  recall  the 
•piraUng  prices  only  a  few  years  back 
when  there  was  an  inadeqiiate  supply  of 
consumer  goods  and  imagme  the  effect 
on  the  price  of  watches  if  there  were  an 
unsatLsfiahle  demand  by  up  to  4  OC 0.000 
customers,  ' 

Actually,  the  average  cost  of  a  domes- 
tically fabricated  movement  is  about  $10 
and  that  of  a  Swis-^-madc  movement, 
includim?  existing  import  taxes,  also  is 
close  to  $10.  The  movement  cost  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
watch— less  than  50  percent  in  the 
cheapest  je-sreled  watch  and  progressive- 
ly less  as  the  total  cost  rises.  American- 
made  and  American-assembled  watches, 
a.s  far  as  their  jeweled  movements  are 
involved,  compete  on  relatively  equal 
terms  in  the  consumer  markets.  The 
lower  hourly  rate  of  wages  in  Switzer- 
land, on  which  the  American  manufac- 
turers lay  great  stress,  is  approximately 
equalized  by  the  tariff  and  by  the  greater 
niunber  of  hours  necessary  to  manufac- 
tuie  a  movement  in  Switzerland  than  in 
this  cciontry. 

Now.  then,  whv  should  the  American 
manufacturers  seek  to  upset  a  trade  re- 
lationship which  has  existed  profitably 
for  this  country— and  for  themselves — 
since  1936?  I  can  only  suspect  that  they 
hope  to  create  a  gap  between  the  demand 
for  watches  and  the  supply  and.  through 
prohibitive  tariffs,  preserve  that  margin 
until  they  are  able  to  expand  theu:  facili- 
ties and  supply  it. 

What  would  be  the  effect  if  such  a 
strategy  were  successful?  Plrst.  the 
American  manufact'X'ers  wo'ild  add  ap- 
proximately S2.COO,0C0  a  year  to  their 
profits.  This  is  fine,  of  course,  and  there 
would  be  no  objection  if  the  American 
manulacturers  were  operating  unprofit- 
ablv  or  if  there  were  no  other  evil  con- 
seQuences.  But  even  that  is  not  the 
case  The  American  firms  are  profiuoie 
operations  and  one,  Elgin,  increased  its 
pronts  in  1949  over  1948  while  the  market 
for  jeweled  watches  was  shrmking  in  this 
country  and  the  principal  importers  of 
Swiss  movemenis  were  experiencing  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  their  profits. 

II  IS  necessary  here,  unfortunately,  to 
speak  some  plain  truths  whjch  the 
articles  inspired  by  the  manufacturers 
g'oss  over,  I  refer  to  the  lamentable 
situation  of  the  Waitham  Watch  Co.. 
which  is  now  being  made  a  martyr  to 
tiie  cause  of  protective  tariffs.  It  is  re- 
gretuble,  of  course,  that  Waitham  has 
become  bankrupt,  but  it  is  totally  un- 
su«=ceptible  of  proof  that  tariffs  were  in 
any  way  responsible.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished. I  think,  beyond  any  challenge  that 
the  Waitham  company  failed  because  of 
bad  judgment  and  poor  management  I 
might  point  out  parenthetically  here  that 
for  several  years  the  Swiss  have  produced 


a  self-winding,  automatic  watch  move- 
ment, but  that  as  yet  no  American  firm 
has  entered  the  market  It  takes,  at 
most.  1  year  to  set  up  the  necessary 
tools  and  dies.  There  was.  similarly,  a 
long  lapse  between  the  introduction  of 
men's  wrist  watches  in  the  United  States 
and  also  of  the  tiny  baguette  women's 
wrist  watches  before  American  manu- 
facturers produced  similar  cwnmodities. 
If  the  American  manufacturers  are 
seeking  tariff  relief  to  protect  them  be- 
cause of  their  own  inertia,  it  would  seem 
to  me  an  abuse  of  the  regulative  powers 
of  this  Government  to  accede  to  such  a 
request. 

The  $2,000,000  which  would  be  added 
to  the  revenues  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers from  a  50-percent  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  imported  jeweled  move- 
ments would  add  10  times  that  amount,  . 
$20  000,000.  to  the  price  the  American 
ccasumer  would  be  compeiied  to  pay  for 
the  same  humber  of  watches.    Actually, 
of  course,  there  would  be  fewer  watches 
sold,  because  the  watch  indurtry  must 
compete  a?ainst  television  sets,  automo- 
biles, washing  machines,  and  other  com- 
modities before  it  can  compete  within 
itself,  watch  against  watch.    American 
production  cannot  now  rep'iace  Ameri- 
can-assembled wati:;he3  if  an  upward  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  forced  them  out  of 
the  market.    There  is  a  bottom  to  the 
pocketbooks    even    of    American    con- 
sumers.   Loss  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Government  because  of  curtailed 
imports   resulting    from    higher   tariffs 
would  be  inevitable,  but  there  are  other 
more   far-reaching   and   graver   effects 
whuch  also  would  be  inevitable, 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
possible  lo&s  of  an  important  labor  pool. 
To  produce  an  American-assembled 
watch  requires  a  large,  skilled  labor 
force.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  45,000 
workers  engaged  in  this  field  as  against 
less  than  10,000  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  watch  movements.  Swiss 
movements  are  placed  in  American-made 
cases,  regulated  m  American  plants, 
completed  with  American-made  faces. 
American-made  dials.  American-made 
straps  and  bracelets,  and  distributed  in 
American-made  boxes, 

I  have  m'?nticned  the  thousands  of 
trained  workers  employed  on  Time  Hill, 
by  the  Gruen  Co.  These  45.000  are 
spread,  however,  over  most  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  United  States,  on 
Lcn^  Island,  in  New  York  City,  in  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Illi- 
ncis,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  Tney 
are  an  important,  intrinsic  part  of  the 
economy  of  rnany  centers  of  manufac- 
turing. 

From  this  industry  was  supplied,  in 
World  War  H.  the  high  type  of  precision 
work  required  to  manufacture  fuzes, 
telescopes,  firing  pins,  pinions.  waTiches. 
altimeters,  rate  of  climb  indicators,  and 
other  fine  mechanisms.  This  is  difScult 
work,  requiring  equally  as  high  a  degree 
of  twti  training,  experience,  and  pa- 
tience as  the  manufacture  of  movements 
alone. 

Obviously,  there  would  be  great  unem- 
ployment within  this  reservoir  of  crit- 
ically valuable  trained  labor  and  conse- 
Qtient  loss  of  vital  skffls  If  an  upward  re- 
vision of  duties  on  Swiss-made  move- 
ments achieved  its  obvious  purpose. 


There  ve.  In  the  United  States,  some 
25.000  retail  outlets  for  watches.  By  far 
the  largest  single  group  among  these  wre 
jewelers  who  derive  40  percent  of  their 
gross  income  f  wwn  watch  sales  and  watch 
repairs.  The  major  part  of  this  revenue, 
approximately  28  percent  of  their  gross 
business,  is  produced  from  sales  and 
service  of  watches  assf.mWed  from  Swiss- 
made  movements.  It  is  palpably  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  disruption  d  the 
traffic  in  Swiss-made  movements  would 
affect  not  only  a  major  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican watch  industry,  with  a  substan.ial 
investment  and  employing  the  largest 
labor  force,  but  also  would  injure  all  the 
corollary  jewelry  and  merchandising  in- 
dustries wliose  investment  and  employ- 
ment is  staggering  to  imagine 

There  are  other  important  implica- 
tions. If  the  American  market  for 
Swiss  watch  movements  were  to  con- 
tract, it  is  inconceivable  that  other  mar- 
kets aliroad  could  absorb  Swiss  output. 
Yet  the  Swiss  would  be  under  great  need 
to  provide  outlets  for  the  products  of 
their  great  technical  skill  and  would  be- 
come a  potential  suppUer  of  fii»  pre- 
cision equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Between  Switzerland  and  Russia,  such 
traffic  in  deUcate  military  instruments 
could  be  maintained  by  air  under  almost 
any  conditions  of  warfare.  It  is  almost 
imperative,  itom  the  military  interests 
of  this  country,  that  the  mechamcai 
genius  of  Switzerland  be  kept  occupied 
suppl3dng  us. 

The  existing  tariff  agreement  with 
Switzerland  has  been  in  existeaee  since 
1936.  DuriiJK.  ,>tbat  period,  trade  has 
flourished  xxtt  only  in  the  watch  indus- 
try but  generally.  Commerce  between 
this  country  and  Switzerland,  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  had  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still because  of  insurmountabie  tariff 
barriers.  The  reinstitution  of  protective 
tariffs,  as  sought  by  a  few  American 
watch  iJianufacturers.  Is  coatrary  to 
United  States  policy  as  well  as  United 
States  self-interest — especially  where  it 
is  unnecessarily  or  hurtfully  applied 
agairjst  American  business. 

The  existing  balance  of  trade  between 
Switzerland  and  the  Umted  States  is 
heavily  in  favor  of  this  country.  Swit- 
zerland takes  from  us  virtually  the  same 
dollar  value  of  automotive  and  other 
machinery  as  she  sends  us  in  watch 
movements.  In  addition,  Swr.ierlind 
takes  from  the  United  Stales  sub&ian- 
tiaily  the  same  cteUar  value  in  tobacco, 
grains.  ani#  other  agricuiturai  products 
as  she  sends  us  in  watch  movements. 

This  was  the  situation  that  CordeU 
Hull.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  this 
Congress  espoused  in  reducing  prohibi- 
tive tariff  walls.  If  we  reccnstnic:  them. 
of  course.  Switzerland  will  not  have  the 
dollars  with  which  to  boy  the  products 
of  our  factories  and  farms.  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  this.  I  know,  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  but  I  should  like 
merely  to  observe  here  that  our  trade 
with  Switzerland,  though  small  in  the 
over-all  volume  of  American  commerce, 
is  inuwrtant  because  Switzerland  is  not 
one  oi  those  countries  receiving  Marshall 
plan  and  similar  eoonomle  mqnwrt 
from  us. 

These  are  the  facts  whlrfi  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  published  material  urging  ua 
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to  renounce  our  apreement  with  Switzer- 
land. I  believe  it  is  of  urgent  import 
that  they  be  spread  upon  the  record. 
These  facts.  I  am  sure,  will  result  in  the 
retention  of  a  far  different  policy  from 
that  urered  in  this  campaign  of  half- 
truths  to  which  I  have  referred  earher. 


Be  Thankful  for  General  MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  KOFFT-IAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
thfit  in  Tokyo  we  have  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  a  man  not  only  of  ability  but 
cf  experience,  directing  the  efforts  in  op- 
pcsiiion  to  communistic  Russia's  war — 
at  the  moment  localized  in  Korea. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  again  called  upon 
to  make  an  efTort  to  salvage  our  forces 
and  our  prestige  which  have  been  dam- 
seed  by  the  policies  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

We  know  that  inadequately  supported 
he  and  his  men  will  do  their  utmost  to 
stem  the  tide. 

Piom  the  pen  of  Stanley  R.  Banyon. 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  News-Palla- 
dium, of  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  comes  an 
editorial  under  date  of  July  31  which  in- 
dicates the  confidence  the  American 
people  have  in  General  MacArthur  and 
which  resuis  as  follows : 

The  Stokk  th«  BtnLDias  Rejecitd 

Just  2  years  ago  this  summer — it  was  in 
late  June — the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion was  In  session  at  Philadelphia. 

Dewey  won  the  noir.lnation  and  went  on 
to  a  defeat  In  November. 

General,  of  the  Armies  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  Gover- 
nor Dewey  captured.  General  Wainwrlght. 
hero  of  the  last  and  ill-fated  stand  which  the 
pitiful  remnant  of  Americans  made  in  be- 
leaguered Corregldor  after  the  Japs  invaded 
the  Philippines,  came  back  from  retirement 
tc  nominate  General  MacArthur. 

It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Mac- 
Arthurs  name  was  tossed  into  the  arena  of 
campaign  politics.  But  the  hot.  tired,  and 
eleepy  convention  delegates  knew  that  the 
general  who  was  then  holding  the  line 
against  Communists  in  Tokyo,  along  with 
other  occupational  chances,  didn't  stand  a 
Chinaman's  chance  of  getting  the  coveted 
nomination.  Long  hours  before  the  formal 
ncminailng  speeches  were  made  Dewey's 
adroit  and  aggressive  organization  had  ac- 
tually captured  the  prize. 

Probably  no  general  could  have  been  nomi- 
nated. Possibly  the  popular  General  Eisen- 
hower might  have  stampeded  his  way  to  the 
nomination  If  fee  had  consented  to  run. 
High  command  Democrats,  not  wanting  Tru- 
man, had  tried  for  months  to  induce  General 
Elsenhower  to  consent  to  take  the  Deixw>- 
cratlc  nomination. 

The  American  public,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
didn't  want  a  vAAief  In  the  White  House. 
There  was  no  crystallized  demand  for  a  "brass 
hat"  as  President.  Only  3  years  before  the 
Jap«  had  surrendered  and  the  war  was  over. 
The  OX'S  were  home,  the  first  contingent  of 
OUT  war  dead  was  beginning  to  come  back, 
folks  wanted  to  forget  war  and  all  of  lu  hor- 
zors  and  aacrlflces. 


Nonwnrlike  America  wanted  peace  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Today— only  3  years  l.-^ter — all  America, 
and  all  of  the  free  world  for  that  matter,  has 
lis  eyes  glued  on  a  narrow  triangle  of  land 
In  southeast  Korea.  There  embattled  Amer- 
icans are  flghtlng  a  last-ditch  stand  ngalnst 
North  Korean  Communist  forces  who  have 
been  es?ged  on.  trained,  and  equipped  by 
Red  Russia. 

Red  Russia.  If  she  dared,  would  like  to 
throw  in  her  own  military  weif^ht  to  win 
this  battle.  It  would  not  only  inflame  and 
encourage  Red  China  and  Red  elements 
throughout  all  of  Asia,  but  to  the  Russian 
plotters  it  would  be  a  smashln<?  blow  to  the 
prestlRc.  reputation,  and  respect  which  Mac- 
Arthiir  has  in  the  Far  East. 

There  are  tjood  grounds  for  this  intense 
Russian  hatred  of  General  MacArthur,  for 
as  commander-in--!hief  of  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation he  hasn't  permitted  any  of  the  non- 
sense that  has  long  been  under  way  in  Ber- 
lin. When  Russia  asked  to  have  a  token 
occup.'^tion  force  in  Japan.  MacArthur  said 
"No  "  emphatically.  He  has  cracked  down  on 
the  Jap  Corpmunlsts  who  have  tried  to  raise 
hell  in  Japan,  and  he  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  Japanese  economy  to  the  end 
that  if  there  was  peace  In  that  area  of  the 
Orient  today  a  treaty  of  peace  could  be  ef- 
fected, as  MacArthur  has  long  hoped  and 
worked  for. 

One  might  well  ponder  today — as  the  coun- 
try girds  for  another  conflict  the  size  and 
cost  and  sacrifice  no  soul  can  estimate — 
what  would  have  happened  if  MacArthur  had 
been  nominated  2  years  ago  and  elected. 

For  one  thing,  there  would  have  been  no 
Korean  debacle  which  we  have  known  for 
the  past  month.  MacArthur  would  have 
been  ready  for  the  Korean  Reds.  The  sit- 
uation, too,  in  R^d  China  might  have  been 
far  diiTerent  than  it  Is  today. 

Does  anybody  doubt,  either,  that  the  Reds 
wouldn't  have  been  chased  out  of  Washing- 
ton with  MacArthur  in  the  Wnite  House? 
Or  that  Dean  Achtson  would  have  been  Sec- 
retary of  State? 

Or  that  "Old  ~Joe"  Stalin's  plottings  tknd 
deviltry  in  Europe  in  general  and  Berlin  In 
particular  wouldn't  have  been  sternly  dealt 
with? 

All  this  of  course  is  idle  speculation,  for 
alter  all  the  quirks  of  political  fate  scratched 
MacArthur  off  the  winning  list  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  the  American  people  can  give  thanks 
today  to  that  providence  which  for  nearly 
two  centuries  has  guided  the  destinies  of 
\,he  Republic  that  *X)Uglas  MacArthur — the 
stone  the  builders  rejected  at  Philadelphia — 
Is  on  guard  today  as  the  Red  forces  of  the 
world  force  thousands  of  their  fanatics  to 
die  in  what  is  an  Initial  military  test  of 
military  strength  between  American  freedom 
and  Commun^t  slavery. 


OresoB  Water  Laws  and  CVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oswald 
West,  former  Governor  of  Oregon  and  a 
resident  of  Portland.  Oreg..  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  who  has  performed 
outstanding  service  for  our  State  and 
Nation  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  In  Oregon  on  the  water 
laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as  many  other 


subjects  of  public  interest,  recently  wrote 
a  guest  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Oregon  Daily  Journal  in  its  Issue  of  July 
29,  1950.  which  I  include  herewith: 
CVA  AND  Water  Laws 

(By  Oswald  West,  former  Governor  of 
Oregon) 

In  making  a  study  of  the  CVA  bill  now 
before  Congress,  one  should  need  to  deter- 
mine In  what  respect,  if  any.  our  State's 
water  laws  and  well  settled  water  rights 
would  be  affected  through  the  exercise  of 
powers  which  It  )s  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  authority. 

Unfortunately,  however,  but  very  few  of 
the  loudest  local  advocates  of  the  CVA  know 
much.  If  anythirtg.  about  our  State's  water 
rights — and  seem  to  care  les.s.  They  would 
find  such  a  study  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

As  stated  by  United  States  Senator 
OMahonet  in  a  recent  discussion  of  certain 
provislj^s  of  the  bill:  "The  sltup.tion  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  is  far  different   from   that 

•  *  *  found  In  any  of  the  western  arid 
land  States.  My  State  of  Wyoming  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress (1890)  which  conveyed  to  the  State 
jurisdiction  pver  its  waters  and.  ever  since 

•  •  •  our  State  courts  have  adjudicated 
our  water  rights;  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
transfer  that  local  authority  •  •  *  to  a 
valley  authority,  or  whatever  name  It  may  be 
called" 

The  settlers  of  early  Oregon,  like  the  colo- 
nists of  the  Atlantic  States,  coming  from  a 
country  where  the  common  law  prevailed  to 
one  without  organized  government,  brought 
with  them,  as  their  birthright,  the  principles 
of  that  common  law.  So  the  Jurisprudence 
of  Oregon  was  based  thereon. 

Under  the  common  law  rule,  a  riparian 
owner  of  land  bordering  upon  a  stream  had  a 
right  to  the  flow  of  its  waters  as  a  natural 
incident  to  his  estate,  and  they  could  not 
lawfully  be  diverted  without  his  consent 

This  rule,  however,  barred  the  path  of 
progress — a  path  leading  to  the  development 
of  the  mineral  and  arid  sections  of  the  West. 
And  but  for  the  rifle  of  the  miner  and  the 
shotgun  of  the  early  settler,  the  ^ates  would 
have  been  closed  completely  to  western  de- 
velopment and  progress. 

To  correct  this  situation.  Congress,  through 
the  desert  land  act  of  March  3,  1877.  declared 
tliat  "the  waters  of  all  lakes,  rivers  and  other 
sources  of  water  supply,  upon  the  public 
lands,  and  not  navigable,  shall  remain  and 
be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
the  public  Irrigation,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing purposes,  subject  to  exLsting  rights." 

•SOUND  WATTH  CODE  ENACTED 

At  that  time  most  of  the  lands  in  the  arid 
sections  of  the  western  States  remained  un- 
patented and.  therefore,  were  to  profit  by 
the  provisions  of  the  desert  land  act.  Oregon 
profited  only  to  a  Jimited  e>:tent,  as  most  of 
her  agrlcultviral  lands  had  been  settled  upon 
and  patented  at  an  earher  date.  Their  own- 
ers could,  therefore,  command  the  old  com- 
mon-law rule  as  to  riparian  rights.  But 
through  this  forward-looking  act  of  Congress, 
constructive  acts  of  our  legislature,  and  the 
cooperation  of  our  courts,  our  State  was  able 
to  adopt  a  sound  water  code,  under  which 
the  vaters  of  an  entire  stream  could  be 
adjudicated  at  a  set  hearing  and  the  rights 
of  each  and  every  water  claimant  deter- 
mined and  certificated. 

The  Federal  Government  having  thus 
legislated,  the  waters  of  most  western 
streams  (as  to  their  appropriation  and  appli- 
cation to  a  beneficial  use)  are  subject  to 
State  Jurisdiction,  and  that  fact  Is  fully 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Government — as 
a  compliance  with  State  laws  is  imposed  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  leasing  of 
Government  lands  in  connection  with  water- 
power  development. 
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The  CVA  bUl  (9.  1«45).  under  the  subhead 
"Reclamation  provisions,"  provides: 

"SBC.  10  (a) .  No  provision  for  work  of  irriga- 
tion In  or  under  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  or  intended  to  affect,  or  In  any  way 
Interfere  with,  the  Uws  of  any  State  relating 
to  the  control,  appropriation,  use.  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  used  for  domestic,  Irrigation, 
minlne,  or  industrial  purposes,  or  any  vested 
ripht  acquired  thereunder." 

In  the  bill's  earlier  stages  this  section  10 
(a)  covered  only  "Irrigation,"  the  words 
"domestic,  "  "mining,"  and  "industrial  pur- 
poses" having  been  added  later. 

ARMT    ENGINEERS   PKAISZD 

As  pointed  out  by  our  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  this  section  having  been  placed 
under  the  subhead  "Reclamation  provis- 
ions," "would,  undoubtedly,  be  construed  to 
relate  only  to  State  laws  pertinent  to  the 
reclamation  of   lands." 

And  the  attorney  general  asks:  "It  It  were 
Intended  that  the  laws  o(_^this  State  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriation  an3  use  of  water 
renerally  were  to  be  saved  •  •  •  it  Is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  following 
general  clause  which  appeared  in  H.  R.  408, 
S'xty-fourth  Congress  (Ferris  public  lands 
bilU  was  not  Included  In  the  proposed  CVA 
legislation : 

"  'Sec.  13.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  or  Intended  to 
affect  or  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation, use.  or  distribution  of  water."  " 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  the  Army 
engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation — not  a 
political  CVA— that  built  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams,  respectively,  and  that 
the  Reclamation  Service  will  construct  the 
vast  system  of  reclamation  to  be  served  by 
Grand  Coulee:  and  that  McNary  and  Detroit 
Dams  and  numerous  flood-control  projects 
are  being  efficiently  handled  by  Army  engi- 
neers. 


Commnnism 
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HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl^JTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  2?t950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  a 
series  of  articles  on  communism  by 
Pxank  C.  Waldrop: 

COMMUNISM 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
The  Communists  have  recently  set  up  their 
own  "loyalty  boards."  around  the  United 
States,  and  are  quite  evidently  preparing  for 
something  big- 
Orders  have  gone  out  that  not  more  than 
three  Communists  are  to  gather  at  one  place 
at  one  time,  except  on  Instructions  ffom 
superior  authority. 

The  most  publicly  known  conspiratorial 
hacks  around  New  Ycrk.  Washington.  Chicago 
and  other  such  major  centers.  stlU  show  up 
at  their  rcfeular  places  of  trouble-making 
and  carry  on  much  as  usual. 

But  new  Communists  are  particularly 
trained  to  keep  their  status  secret  and  to  go 
completely  on  what  might  properly  t)e  called 
a  war  footing. 

This  program  actually  is  not  new.  As  far 
back  as  1&49.  according  to  information  given 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Communists  in  the  United  States 
of   America,    were   directed   to   decenUaliie 


their  working  forces,  to  stop  lastilng  cards  of 
Identification  and  to  adopt  a  new  code  of 
conununication. 

This  is  a  reversion  to  the  methods  per- 
fected in  Russia  between  1870  and  1917,  when 
the  poUce  and  the  Communists  each  had 
agents  in  the  other's  forces. 

The  next  prospect  In  this  country,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  rest  of  the  technique,  vio- 
lence, sabotage  and  to  raise  money  for  opera- 
tions, bank  robbery,  theft  and  fraud. 

The  signs  are  plain  and  clear  that  Moecow 
has  ordered  Its  force  in  America  to  go  on  a 
war  footing  and  prepare  for  action. 

In  each  State,  investigating  committees 
have  been  set  up  to  search  out  the  FBI's 
agents  within  the  ranks  and  in  New  York 
City  an  executive  committee  of  13  most  hard- 
ened and  experienced  Communist  secret  ix>- 
Uce  have  begun  to  enforce  these  instructions. 

Within  the  executive  committee  of  13.  a  ' 
stibcommlttee  of  3  are  on  the  Job  of  Inves- 
tigating the  investigating  committee.  The 
members  have  been  required  to  write  out 
everything  they  have  done  in  their  lives,  sign 
and — in  whatever  manner  Communists  do 
BO — take  oath  to  the  facts. 

That  last,  incidentally,  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  very  basis  of  communism  as  a 
system. 

In  our  kind  of  world,  the  law  requires  citi- 
zens taking  public  office,  giving  testimony  in 
courts  of  record,  or  certifying  to  the  truth  of 
claims,  to  swear  that  what  they  say  is  true. 
Whoever  so  swears  falsely  can  be  fined  or 
imprisoned. 

The  law  thus  takes  advantage  of  a  custom 
older  than  the  law  itself.  For  In  the  original, 
an  oath  or  a  swearing  to  a  claim  of  any 
kind  was  a  religious  act. 

One  who  swore  to  something  did  so  ac- 
knowledging that  a  He  would  blacken  him  In 
the  records  of  God,  and  put  the  liar  in  the 
shadow  of  eternal  damnation.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous matter,  for  the  heavenly  reckoning  would 
be  sure  and  certain.  Nobody  could  buy  or 
bribe  or  argue  his  way  out  of  i\.. 

But  once  a  citizen  loses  his  fear  of  hell,  a 
He  no  longer  matters  unless  the  civil  law 
catches  him  at  It  in  cases  specifically  against 
the  law's  purpoees  and  interest. 

A  Communist  is  one  who  has  no  fear  of 
hell.  He  has  decided  there  is  no  reckoning 
in  eternity,  only  a  savage  struggle  here  and 
now. 

Thus,  to  a  Ccnmiunist.  signing  a  document 
and  attesting  to  the  truth  of  It  only  involves 
one  point:  WUl  the  authorities  of  commu- 
nism catch  him  in  lies? 

Others  may  have  the  same  kind  of  worry, 
whether  the  authorities  of  the  law  may  catch 
them.  But  they  have  added  worry.  At  what 
point  can  they  be  sure  they  have  really  es- 
caped the  consequences? 

I  will  deal  with  this  question  again,  for 
It  is  basic  in  the  whcle  realm  of  communism 
and  its  meaning  in  the  world.  But  for  the 
moment,  let's  continue  with  the  Commu- 
nists' own  loyalty  problems. 

The  FBI  has  further  advised  Congress  that 
communism  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, has  set  up  apparatus  for  secret  printing 
plants,  for  special  identification  of  opera- 
tives moved  from  one  region  to  another  and 
for  raising  money  by  methods  other  than  the 
traditional  public  appeals  to  fools. 

Thus.  It  Is  clear  that  Moscow  Is  preparing 
In  the  United  States  for  operations  of  the  kind 
carried  on  In  RuKia  Itself  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  1917-18  revolution. 

There  will  be  violence  In  America  as  this 
sort  of  affair  develops.  And  at  such  opera- 
tions, the  Communists  have  had  many  years 
of  experience  and  practice.  One  of  the 
classes  at  the  Lenin  University  In  Moscow 
deals  with  these  undertakings  as  jealmly, 
coldly,  and  thoroughly  as  American  univer- 
sities teach  medicine,  law,  or  language. 

The  Communists  mean  bxisiness.  Does  tha 
United  States  of  America? 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remai*,grni  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  a 
series  of  articles  on  communism  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop: 

COMMt7NI5M 

{By  Franh  C.  Waldrop) 

Here  Is  a  combat  estimate  of  communism's 

operations  and  power  in  the  United  States  of 

.Vmerica.  today,  as  given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Hoover  knows  his  business,  and  he  does 

not  lie  about  it. 

Therefore,  any  cltlaen  who  is  concerned 
for  the  Nation's  safety  in  these  times  can 
take  the  quotations  here  given  as  literal 
guides  for  his  own  thoughts  and  actions. 
They  follow: 

"The  Communists  possess  a  well-knit, 
closely  disciplined,  destructive  force  of 
approximately  55,000  members  in  the  United 
States     •     •     • 

"The  actual  strength  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  SUtes  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  accurately  stated  in  Just 
so  many  flgtires.  It  has  to  be  measured 
largely  by  the  general  mass  influence  of  the 
party  and  its  program. 

"We  no  longer  measure  the  importance  of 
revolutionary  organizations  by  size.  In  soma 
places  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  men. 
more  restilts  are  obtained  than  where  they 
have  larger  organ iawtlnns. 

"But.  behind  this  force  of  traitorous  Com- 
munists, stand  a  half  million  fellow  travelers 
and  sympathizers  ready  to  do  the  Commu- 
nist bidding. 

"These  Individuals,  though  not  Identified 
as  Communists,  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  internal  sectirity  of  this  Nation,  because 
as  hypocrites  and  moral  swindlers  they  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Ir-edoms  which  they 
constantly  seek  to  destroy. 

"They  represent,  for  the  Communist  toove- 
ment  a  source  of  wealth:  financial  resources; 
the  creation  of  valuable  contacts;  levers  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  pressures;  re- 
crxiiting  grounds  for  espionage  lnf<Mrmation 
and  agents. 

"Moreover,  they  do  their  work  anony- 
mously. In  front  organizations,  and  wherever 
they  can  exert  the  greatest  influence,  each 
doing  his  share  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

"These  individuals  are  dllBcult  to  detect. 
They  are  disdainfiU  of  the  very  tolerance 
which  enables  them  to  betray  their  country. 
They  practice  their  double-dealing,  double- 
minded,  doubled-tongued,  and  double-faced 
tactics  on  all  fronts  of  our  American  Ufe, 
whether  it  be  in  politics.  In  labor,  In  the  press, 
in  radio.  In  motion  pictures,  in  the  schools 
or  even  in  some  of  our  churches, 

"The  Communists  have  their  membership 
concentrated  in  certain  key  areas  of  the 
United  States — prlmarUy  in  strategic  indus- 
trial and  population  centers.  This  mem- 
bership is  coordinated  through  a  national 
leadership  and  a  dedication  to  an  alien  hate 
which  looks  abroad  for  its  direction. 

"If  additional  personnel,  perhaps  for  a 
political  pressure  campaign,  for  infiltration 
Into  a  labor  imlon.  or  for  a  militant  edtica- 
tional  program.  Is  needed,  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Commvmist  Party  will  per- 
emptorUy  transfer  members,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  into  the  strategic  area. 

"Communist  members,  body  and  soul,  are 
the  property  of  the  party.  They  scorn  the 
standards    of    American   democracy.     Thtj 
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function  llkp  puop^ta  on  a  strlne  ready  at 
a  moments  bidding  to  execute  the  will  of 
the    directing    master— the    Red     Hitler'    at 

IdOPCOW. 

"The  party,  thereby,  through  mobility, 
central  direction.  .<ind  the  disciplined  fanati- 
cism of  Its  converts  can.  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, achieve  power  and  strength  In  a 
limited  Rector.  At  times,  this  pressure  Is 
8o  well  organized  and  expertly  supervised 
that  the  Communists  achieve  gains  cut  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength. 
That  is  the  secret  of  Communist  success; 
the  tragedy  of  democratic  resistance  " 

Th:t  Is  an  impressive  summation — or 
ahould  be — and  It  Is  from  one  citizen  whose 
opinion  Is  supported  by  some  32  years'  ex- 
perience. 

Hoover  be^an  to  investigate  and  analyze 
and  understand  ccmmunlsm  in  1918.  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  assigned  htm  to  pre- 
pare briefs  on  deportation  proceedings  for 
undesirable  aliens. 

r  e  has  been  on  the  Job  ever  since  and 
has  made  the  FBI  the  one  law-enforcement 
agency  the  Communists  really  fear. 

Thus,  his  declaration  means  something. 
But  the  shocking  fact  is  that  the  combat 
estirrate  above  given  Is  not  new  even  though 
the  words  are  from  a  speech  Hoover  made 
In  Ne\    York  City  or  May  2.  1950. 

But  they  are  the  same  things  he  has  been 
saying  over  and  over,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, for  20  years  straight.  He  has  never 
been  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  on  commu- 
nism, and  his  mind  has  not  changed. 

I  have  heard  him  say  everything  in  the 
above,  time  and  again,  in  public  and  private. 
In  Washington  and  all  over  the  country.  So 
has  everybody  else  who  cared  to  listen. 

Yet  communism  has  thrived  in  Washing- 
ton these  20  years  past  In  spite  of  this  proved 
patriot's  authoritative  warnings. 
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HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  from 
a  series  of  articles  on  communism  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop: 

Communism 
\   (By    Prank    C.   Waldrop) 

How  is  communism  to  be  defeated  in  ita 
battle  for  the  world.  This  is  the  question 
of  the  day  and  the  hour.  The  survivad  of  the 
United  States  depends  en  its  answer. 

And  this  final  installment  of  this  long  and 
winding  survey  is  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  state  the  principles  on  which  every  man 
xrust  seek  his  own  answer. 

The  first  principle  is  this:  Communism 
Is  an  unchanging  and  unchangeable  en- 
deavor.    It  could  not  change  if  it  wanted  to. 

It  is  built  on  the  idea  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  scientific  law  of  human  be. 
havior.  which  will  predict  the  conduct  and 
attitude  of  any  In^-ldual  imd«r  a  given  cir- 
cumstance. 

On  this  basis.  Karl  Marx  constructed  his 
notion  of  scientific  socialism  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  it  was 
the  intellectual  fashion  to  discover  laws  of 
nature  for  everything  under  the  sun. 

Now,  If  there  Is  anything  the  twentieth 
century  has  demonstrated.  It  is  that  what- 
ever laws  there  may  be  in  nature  they  are 


not  so  easily  seen  and  applied  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  thought. 

Thus  It  Is  b-irr-ins  laws  of  natural  selec- 
tion have  in  our  time  been  made  to  look 
ever  more  crude.  Newton's  even  older  laws 
of  gravity  have  been  shown  to  be  poor  Instru- 
ments for  describing  and  predicting  what 
re.illy  happens  in  the  real  world  of  mass  and 
movement. 

Glib  phrases,  such  as  "stirvlval  of  the  fit- 
test" have  not  stood  up.  under  analysis. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "littest?  ' 

A  young  man  of  dazzling  health  and  in- 
telligence, a  golden  genius  may  be  killed 
dead  by  a  bullet  in  Korea  and  a  rattling  con. 
sumptive  with  feeble  mind  in  feeble  body 
may  live  for  60  years  in  a  hospital. 

Which  of  these  two  would  you  call  the 
fittest? 

Thus,  in  considering  communism  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  confronted  here 
with  a  crude  and  shallow  idea  of  how  human 
society    should    be    organized. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  it  is  ineffectual  as 
a  {x)lltical  weapon. 

Look  at  its  40-year  rise  from  gutter  to 
throne.  That  Is  a  reality  and  It  must  be 
met.  The  Important  truth  is  that  It  not 
only  must  be  met,  but  can  *je  defeated,  de- 
stroU^  and  devastated.  The  requirements 
are  1^  of  guns  than  of  character,  sup- 
ported by  brains. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  for 
dealing  with  communism,  therefore,  is  to 
hire  for  public  office  only  people  who  under- 
stand what  communism  Is,  does,  and  alms 
for. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  merely  to  say 
that  he  h^s  learned  his  lessen.  He  must 
not  be  merely  repentant,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  says  TTS^s,  today. 

He  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  have  seen 
through  communism  from  the  start.  And 
that  Acheson  cannot  claim  with  a  straight 
face.  To  give  him  the  very  best  interpreta- 
tion of  his  record,  he  has  been  dumb. 

And  we  cannot  afford  men  In  office  who 
are  dumb  about  communism.  David  Lilien- 
thal  was  a  prime  example  of  th?t.  When 
he  was  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
he  let  Communists  play  all  around  him  and 
he  never  once  resisted. 

Thus,  when  he  came  on  to  be  considered 
for  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
I.  for  one.  opposed  him.  My  reasons,  and 
they  were  stated  on  the  record,  were  that 
Lilienthal  didn't  understand  communism 
and  that  If  It  could  fool  him  once  It  could 
do  It   again. 

Well,  what  happened?  Senator  Hicxen- 
LooPEH  disclosed  Lilienthal  had  even  granted 
atomic  scholarships  to  Communists  with  the 
money  of  the  United  States  taxpayers. 

We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  stupidity. 

The  third  principle  Is  this:  Neither  Intel- 
ligence nor  power  nor  wealth  nor  war  can 
save  the  world  from  communism  or  anything 
else. 

The  world  must  save  Itself. 

Communism  Is  founded  on  a  false  Idea  of 
the  human  destiny.  For  Karl  Marx  laid  It 
down  as  a  "scientific  fact"  that  man  does  not 
live   for   God. 

Communism  couldn't  last  a  minute  as  a 
governing  force  among  people  who  have  any 
feeling  on  religion. 

What  do  you  think  life  on  this  earth 
means?  Where  has  It  come  from?  Where 
does  It  lead?     Be  honest  with  yourself. 

Conununism's  real  power  Is  In  the  idea 
that  man  has  no  soul  and  no  debt  to  eter- 
nity. People  who  do  not  care  what  will  be 
reckoned  against  them  after  they  are  what 
we  call  "dead,"  care  less  about  what  they 
do  to  other  people  now. 

Thus  It  is,  communism  can  and  does  exer- 
else  such  massive  despotism  in  the  world. 
Its  governing  members  have  the  cold  and 
detached  methods  of  latK>ratory  researchers, 
in  deciding  how  to  exercise  power. 


They  are  due  to  run  out  of  gris,  sooner  or 
later,  however,  for  human  life  is  not  "science" 
as  they  think  it. 

And  the  world  is  not  all  there  Is  to  the 
universe.  This  I  believe,  and  on  that  ac. 
count  I  also  believe  the  final  necessity  against 
communism,  therefore.  Is  something  In  the 
human  heart.  Does  America  still  have  it? 
We  did,  once. 


O'.d  "Oregon"  m  New  Battle 
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or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 
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Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports now  disclose  that  the  E.  M.  Ricker 
Co.  is  seeking  to  recover  $139,750  for  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  the  hull  of  the  old 
Oregon  which  was  repossessed  by  the 
Government  for  World  War  II  purposes. 
The  old  battle  wagon  had  been  sold  for 
scrap  material  to  this  company  for  the 
full  sum  of  S35.000.  Reports  to  me  dis- 
close that  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration paid  the  Edward  M.  Ricker  Co. 
$93,278.63  for  salvage  material  taken 
from  the  Oregon  after  it  was  sold  to  the 
company  and  paid  in  addition  $8,453.10 
on  account  of  payment  for  the  hull,  mak- 
ing  the  aggregate  total  of  SlOl.731.73 
paid  to  the  company  by  Government 
agencies  for  salvage  material  from  the 
Oregon,  for  which  the  company  paid 
only  $35,000.  Now  the  company  is  pur- 
suing a  claim  in  the  courts  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $139,750  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  whole  sordid  business  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  I  discus.'ied  with  some 
detail  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary    19.     1950 — CONGRESSIO.\.\L    RECORD, 

page  682— the  history  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Oregon  which  performed  such  heroic 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  which  after  being  retired  from  serv- 
ice was  turned  over  to  Oregon  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  shrine  and  meeting  place  for 
various  patriotic  groups.  Boy  Scouts  and 
veterans'  organizations.  The  State  of 
Oregon,  the  city  of  Portland  and  the 
school  children,  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens expended  over  $200,000  in  providing 
for  the  site,  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
ance  of  the  battleship  Oregon  in  the 
Portland  harbor  where  a  permanent 
home  was  provided  for  the  battleship. 
It  was  also  used  as  a  museum  for  hous- 
ing the  valuable  relics  and  historic  ob- 
jects collected  on  the  battleship  Oregon 
through  its  long  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  battleship  was 
performing  a  greater  service  for  the  Na- 
tion in  inspiring  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  in  the  school  children  than  it 
could  otherwise  perform,  the  Federal 
Government  ruthlessly  took  the  old  bat- 
tleship from  its  permanent  memorial 
harbor  and  condemned  it  to  the  junk 
yard.  This  destruction  of  the  ship  was 
made  over  the  protest  of  Oregon  citizens 
Interested  in  its  preservation  and  against 
the   advice   of   the   Navy   Department 


which  had  the  ship  under  its  control. 
At  the  time  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Portland.  Orxc., 

October  16. 1942. 
Hon.  Henit  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Oregon  cooperating  100  percent  in  war  ef- 
fort.  WUl  to  sacrifice  old  Oregon  battleship 
so  near  our  hearts  that  the  old  ship  may 
again  In  a  new  form  perform  gallantly  as 
■he  did  in  her  memorable  fight.  We  hope 
you  will  see  that  the  ship  be  not  sold  to 
dealers  but  may  go  tlirough  to  war  needs 
without  profit  to  anyone.  Please  advise  if 
this  can  be  done. 

HoMEa  D.  Angexl, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  reply  to  this  telegram  I  received  the 
following  letter  under  date  of  October 
24,  1942,  from  the  Navy  Department  to 
which  my  telegram  had  been  referred: 
Navt  Department, 
Office  of  Pttblic  Relations, 
Washington,  October   24,   1942. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  an  official  news  release  indi- 
cated, the  USS  Oregon  is  to  be  dismantled 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Navy  Department. 
I  am  advised,  however,  by  the  Salvage  Con- 
struction Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  that  it  cannot  be  guaranteed 
to  have  the  ship  wrecked  without  profit  by 
anyone. 

"The  only  way  she  can  t>e  dismantled  Is  by 
a  qualified  wrecker.  The  project  Is  an  enor- 
mous one.  It  Is  regarded  as  being  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  wrecker 
who  will  do  this  Job  without  profit  and  for 
sentiment  only.  Unless  you,  or  perhaps 
someone  else,  knows  of  a  person  or  a  com- 
pany on  the  west  coast  who  will  warrant  to 
wreck  the  Oregon  without  profit,  there  is 
no  alternative  to  proceeding  as  contem- 
plated. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  feelings  about 
the  Oregon  are  fully  appreciated.  Every  ef- 
fort will  be  exerted  by  all  concerned  to  wreck 
her  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your 
wishes.     ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  Berrt, 
Commander,  United  States  Savy, 

Deputy  Director. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  me  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  for  a  report  on  the 
salvage  operations  of  the  Oregon,  on 
Auprust  17,  1949.  I  received  the  following 
letter: 

The  Secketart  of  the  NavY. 

Washington,  August  17,  1949. 
Bon.  Homer  D.  Angell. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  In  my  letter  of  July  15, 
1949,  1  advised  you  that  I  would  take  steps 
to  assemble  certain  information  concerning 
the  Oregon,  desired  by  you.  and  would  for- 
ward It  when  it  had  been  compiled. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  was  most  reluctant  to  scrap  this  ship. 
On  numerous  occasions  It  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  ship  could  best  serve  the  Inter- 
esu  of  the  country  oy  remaining  a  relic. 
For  example,  Mr.  Forrestal,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Cabot.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  stated  on  Augtist  6.  1942: 

"The  great  need  of  all  avaUable  metal  for 
use  in  the  war  effort  Is  realised.  HoweTer,  It 
Is  considered  that  memorials  such  as  the 
battleship  Oregon  constitute  a  distinct  mo- 
rale fact<jr  and   should  be  preserved  until 


all  other  sources  of  material  have  been  ex- 
hausted." 

On  September  7,  1942.  Mr.  Bard  stated  to 
the  commander  of  Marln-Sonoma  County 
Council,  VFW,  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.: 

"It  is.  therefore,  the  present  intention  of 
the  Navy  Department  to  reUin  the  Oregon 
on  the  Na%7  list  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  under  a  loan  status." 
On  July  22,  1942.  Mr.  Forrestal  wrote  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  as  follows: 

"Your  letter  of  July  16,  1942,  enclosing  cor- 
respcndence  with  Mr.  C.  W,  Wendle  of  the 
War  Production  Board  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  battleship  Oregon  as  salvage  material. 
Is  greatly  appreciated. 

"Your  answer  to  Mr.  Wendle  regarding  the 
stattis  of  the  Oregon  was  correct.  The  ves- 
sel can  be  disposed  of  only  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  by  that  agency  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  laws  concerning  the 
disposition  of  naval  vessels, 

"The  action  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  War 
Production  Board  was  taken  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  ti&vj  Department. 

"The  great  need  of  all  available  metal  for 
use  In  the  war  effort  Is  realized.  However, 
it  is  considered  that  memorials,  such  as  the 
battleship  Oregon,  representing  in  their  being 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  country  It  represents,  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct morale  factor  and  should  be  preserved 
until  all  other  sources  of  material  have  been 
exhausted." 

Other  examples  could  be  cited. 
The  scrapping  of  the  Oregon  was  directed 
by  the  President  on  October  26,  1942.  The 
ship  was  sold  to  the  Edward  M.  Ricker  A  Co., 
of  Porviand,  Oree..  for  scrapping,  and  the 
contract  provided  that  the  removal  of  ma- 
terial would  be  under  the  direction  or  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Production  Board  and  or 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  In  the 
Navy  Department. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  an  operational  use  de- 
veloped for  the  hull  of  the  ship,  which  had 
not  been  scrapped,  and  on  April  11,  1944,  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  directed  that 
the  hull  be  requisitioned  for  the  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  section  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  as  amended.  The  ship  was  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  by  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration on  April  19.  1944.  and  was  subse- 
quently fitted  for  use  in  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns, and  was  so  used. 

As  requested  by  you.  there  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  list  of  materials  removed  from  the 
ship  up  to  the  time  it  was  requisitioned  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  together 
with  its  value  and  disposition. 

At  the  time  the  ship  was  requisitioned  a 
cost  inspection  was  made,  covering  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  by  the  scrapping  com- 
pany. The  Inspection  Indicated  that  the 
contractor,  to  that  time,  had  received  from 
sales  of  material  the  amount  of  •189,62935, 
and  the  allowable  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
contractor  to  that  time  (including  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  ship  o*  t35.0O0)  was 
♦161,811.03.  ^ 

Section  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
June  29,  1936  (46  U.  S.  C.  1242).  under  which 
the  Oregon  was  requisitioned  from  the  scrap- 
ping contractor  for  use  in  the  Pacific,  places 
the  determination  of  compensation  for  the 
seizure  in  the  hands  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. It  is  understood  that  this  determi- 
nation has  not  been  finally  made,  and  accord- 
ingly any  fiscal  data  subsequent  to  the  coet 
inspection  made  at  the  time  the  ship  was 
requisitioned  Is  not  available.  I  suggest  that 
Inquiries  In  regard  to  this  settlement  with 
the  wrecker  be  addressed  to  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

I  trust  the  above  Information  adequately 
answers  the   request  for   Information  con- 
tained In  your  letter  of  July  7. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  a.  KncBALL. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  operation  of 
the  salvaging  of  the  battleship  Oregon 
is  a  sad  ending  for  this  great  ship  which 
playe-"*  such  an  important  role  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  While  It  will 
not  dim  the  glory  of  the  old  battleship, 
it  adds  little  credit  to  this  great  Govern- 
ment as  this  final  chapter  is  written. 

As  part  of  these  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Oregonian  under  date 
of  April  3.  1950.  and  a  newspaper  Item 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  July  29, 
1&50: 

(Prom  the  Oregonian  of  AprU  3,  19501 
The  Othe«  Chapters,  Please 
What  happened  to  the  battleship  Oregon? 
Prom  time  to  time  newspaper  stories  have 
appeared  about  the  hull's  repose  at  Oiiam, 
of  lU  ghostly  voyage  toward  the  PhUlpplnea, 
and  Its  return  to  the  naval  base.  But  what 
happened  to  the  rest  of  It?  Did  the  metal 
go  to  war?    Where  are  the  many  parts? 

Congressman  Homb  D.  Amcell.  of  the 
Third  District,  made  a  report  In  Congreae 
January  19.  He  included  the  Navy  recorda 
he  was  able  to  obtain.  He  said,  in  part: 
"The  United  States  Government  dispoeed 
of  the  ship  (to  the  Edward  M.  Ricker  Co. I 
for  $35,000.  but  paid  back  to  the  purchaser 
$101,731.73  for  purchases  of  a  portion  of  the 
salvage  material  from  the  ship,  and  is  still 
'Subject  to  a  suit  for  additional  amounta 
claimed  by  the  company  as  payment  for  the 
hull  taken  over  by  the  Government." 

But  the  Navy  records  relate  only  chapter  1. 
It  Is  comparable  to  a  householdar  selling  a 
neighbor  a  stove,  who  in  turn  takes  it  apart 
and  sells  the  pieces  to  several  Junk  dealer*. 
What  did  they  do  with  It?  Ricker  disman- 
tled the  ship  and  sold  the  parts  to  many  firma 
and  Goverument  agencies.  The  parts  did 
not  end  there  as  the  Navy  records  would  im- 
ply. The  scrap  was  sold  again — usually  to 
smelters  where  the  metal  could  be  melted 
down  and  be  used  for  new  war  contracts.  Or 
the  usable  metal  and  machinery  were  sold  to 
firms  eligible  for  critical  war  materiel. 

One  only  can  wonder  what  happened  to 
the  63.104  pounds  of  copper  that  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  paid  $15,926  for. 
How  much  did  the  WSA  get  for  it?  Ricker 
sold  to  the  William  Shenker  Co.  of  Portland 
"the  remaining  armor  plate,  teakwood,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  lead,  boilers,  pumps  •  •  • 
but  exclusive  of  the  hull  IteelX  •  •  •  for 
the  sum  of  $27,000."  The  Navy  lists  only  one 
sale  afterward — two  duplex  hydraulic  pumps 
which  sold  for  $1,500  to  the  WSA-  Then 
what? 

'The  steel  from  the  Oregon  was  especially 
valuable."  said  R.  W.  Hargis.  of  the  Isaacson 
Iron  Works,  of  Seattle.  "Our  company  re- 
ceived only  the  armor  plate  which  was 
around  the  hull  and  turrets  and  what  must 
have  been  the  powder  elevators.  This  armor 
had  a  nickel  content  of  34  percent  and  waa 
about  the  only  known  sotirce  of  nickel  steel 
in  this  area  during  the  critical  years  of  the 
war.  This  scrap  waa  used  only  for  combat 
ships  and  on  those  parts  that  required 
such^an  alloy." 

But  that  Information  Is  not  In  the  Navy 
annals  as  entered  in  the  Concbesszomal  Rxc- 
o«o.  The  people  of  Oregon  would  feel  a 
litUe  better  about  the  Oregon  had  they  man 
such  information.  It  may  be  impoasible  to 
prove  that  part  of  the  Oregon  sailed  again 
on  the  Franklin,  the  Essex,  et  cetera.  But  it 
would  erase  a  little  of  the  hurt.  Though  an 
unsavory  odor  hangs  over  the  dlspoeltion  of 
the  once  proud  Orefiron,  we  think  the  Navy 
owes  pubUcatlon  of  all  the  battleship  Ore- 
ffon  records — not  only  to  the  people  of 
Oregon,  but  to  the  people  of  the  whple  United 
States.  Where  did  the  parts  end  up?  How 
much  was  paid  for  tltem?  Chapter  1  la  not 
answer  eiu>ugb. 
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fFYom  the  Oregon  Journal  of  July  29,  1950] 

In  Thick  of  Nrw  Battle — Oi-o  'Oeecon"  in 
CotTBT  Over  Valui  .\s  Junk 

Tbe  historic  old  battleship  Oregon  was  In 
the  thick  of  a  new  battle  Friday— but  It  was 
a  courtrix)m  fray  over  the  value  of  the  famed 
ves*el  as  Junk. 

WllHam  Shenker.  president  of  the  William 
Shenker  Co  ,  at  Oregon  shipyard,  which  had 
purchased  part  of  the  steel  plates  and  fil- 
tings.  testified  that  material  from  the  Oregon 
was  very  high  grade. 

"rAi«  valtte" 

Shenker  testified  at  a  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  hearing  In  Seattle  Thursday,  in 
which  the  Edwin  M  Ricker  &  Co..  of  Kalama. 
Wash  .  is  seeking  $139,750  as  "Just  compen- 
sat'on"  for  the  fair  value  of  the  metal  in  the 
hull  when  the  Oregon,  partly  scrapped,  was 
reclaimed  by  the  Maritime  Commission  In 
April  1944.  to^be  used  as  a  Navy  barge  at 
Guam,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch 

Shenker,  not  a  litigant  in  the  present  ac- 
tion, was  called  to  help  clarify  what  material 
his  company  had  purchased  from  the  Ricker 
Co.  The  propellers,  anchor,  windlass.  1.500 
tons  of  armor  plate,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
materials  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
hull  when  the  Government  reclaimed  the 
Oregon.  Shenker  salo.  He  testified  that  new 
brass  and  copper  flttinsjs  and  valves  such 
as  were  on  the  hulk  were  impossible  to  get 
on  the  market  without  priorities. 

tMCClSION  LATER 

The  case  will  be  continued  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Tuesday,  and  a  decision  will  be  made 
later  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  lO.OOO-ton  Oregon,  long  remembered 
for  Its  record-breaking  dash  around  Cape 
Horn  to  join  Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila,  served 
for  many  years  as  a  floating  museum  of  Span- 
ish-American War  memories  here. 

Under  pressure  of  World  War  II  needs  for 
Tltal  scrap  metal,  the  ship  was  sold  to  the 
Ricker  Co.  to  be  scrapped  for  its  materials. 


The  Statist  Line — An  Anglo-American 
Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aiFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  greatest  internal  problem  facing 
f,  the  nations  of  the  west  is  how  to  achieve 
maximum  progress  in  social  welfare  and 
economic  development  without  sacrific- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

A  growing  number  of  thoughtful  citi- 
zens are  devoting  increased  attention  to 
this  problem.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  is  Dr.  Peter  Viereck. 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  a  scholar,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a  historian  of  the 
first  rank.  The  following  article  by  Dr. 
Viereck  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Leader  for  July  1,  1950.  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  thinking  on  this  vital 
subject: 

Thi     Stattst     Live — Av     Anclo-Amertcan 

Dilemma 

(By  Peter  Viereck) 

The  nal  trai^edy.  according  to  the  great 

historian    Lord    A:ton,    la    not    when   right 


fichts  wrong,  but  when  two  different  kinds 
of  right  fight  each  other  A  conflict  of  the 
flr.«;t  type  Is  that  between  democracy  and 
tyranny,  which  now  divides  West  and  East 
just  as  it  earlier  divided  the  west  from  Ger- 
many. The  second  tvpe — right  versus  right — 
is  exemplified  by  the  tragedy  rending  the 
West  internally  today,  above  all  In  the  British 
elections  last  spring.  It  la  rlftht  to  want 
humane  social  legislation.  It  Is  also  right 
to  want  freedom  from  governmental  powers 
because,  to  quote  Acton  again.  "All  power 
tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely." 

No  sane  Republican  and  no  British  Con- 
servative Is  against  all  welfare  laws.  The 
important  task  Is  to  determine  at  precisely 
what  point  healthful  welfare  laws  become 
the  unhealthful  bureaucratic  dictatorship 
of  "Stat ism."  This  point  will  vary  from 
country  to  country  and  from  epoch  t  epoch. 
The  electoral  verdict  In  Enpland  suggests 
that  perhaps  British  voters  feel  they  have 
reached  this  point. 

But  the  dlflBculty  of  precisely  determining 
It  does  not  make  the  point  nonexistent  or 
unimfX)rtant.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
more  Important  to  the  West  today.  Both 
sides  are  "rl^ht"  because  both  are  equally 
custodians  of  different  halves  of  our  demo- 
cratic heritage.  This  makes  the  debate  so 
much  more  exasperating  than  our  clear-cut 
abhorrence  of  the  Nazi  and  Stalinist 
dictatorships. 

Just  as  economists  have  to  rely  on  the 
margin  of  diminishing  utility,  so  I  have  re- 
cently suggested  (In  my  book  Conservatism 
Revisited)  coining  for  the  politicians  the 
phrase  "the  statist  margin"  or  "the  statist 
line."  Briefly,  I  would  define  the  statist  line 
as  the  margin  of  diminishing  returns  for 
humanitarlanlsm.  Beyond  It,  the  gain  In 
local  working  conditions — though  In  Itself 
desirable — is  less  than  the  loss  In  liberty,  so 
that  the  balance  sheet  holdfs  a  net  losf  for 
society  as  a  whole. 

Civil  liberty — meaning  not  merely  free 
speech  for  Intellectuals  but  something  as 
close  to  all  citizens  as  fair  trial  by  Jury — Is 
as  precious  to  the  Industrial  workers  as 
to  anybody  else.  Nothing  is  more  snobbishly 
undemocratic  than  the  assumption  of  cer- 
tain leftist  intellectuals  that  political  liberty 
Interests  only  a  few  bourgeois  highbrows  and 
that  only  economic  democracy  Interests 
the  worker,  so  that  we  should  stop  worrying 
about  freedom  and  go  full-speed  ahead  to 
whatever  Is  the  latest  brave  new  social  ex- 
p>erlment.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  to  total  statlsm  Is  a  loss  which  the 
workers  themselves  are  the  first  to  suffer,  as 
open-minded  American  trade  unionists  like 
Reuther  realised  In  that  disillusioning  mo- 
ment when  they  visited  the  land  of  pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

The  industrial  worker  Is  Increasingly  com- 
ing to  realize  thia.  Despite  the  half-worship- 
ful, half-patronizing  effort  of  the  leftist 
ideologue  to  oversimplify  the  worker  Into  a 
mythical  Noble  Savage  (a  Rousseauistlc  prl- 
mitif  of  the  Industrial  jungle),  the  worker 
Is  becoming  aware  that  liberty  Is  no  bour- 
geois abstraction  but  Just  as  real  as  bread 
and  butter.  It  was  not  the  petty-bourgeois 
Nazis,  now  holding  high  posts  In  the  Soviet 
zone,  who  went  on  strike  against  the  Rus- 
sians In  last  summer's  railway  battle  of  Ber- 
lin, but  the  ordinary  protetarlan  trade 
unions.  And  the  Issue  which  has  rallied 
the  Berlin  masses  behind  the  American  stand 
Is  not  materialism  alone  but  personal  free- 
dom. 

The  ordinary  people  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  have  comprehended  the  danger  of 
statism  In  voting  out  their  labor  govern- 
ments. Win  the  English  do  the  same  after 
the  temporary  stalemate  of  their  Inconclu- 
sive February  election?  The  answer  to  this 
riddle  depends  not  only  on  labor  but  on  the 
Conservatives  and  what  they  have  to  offer 


Instead.  Conservatives  and  Republicans 
must  not  let  fear  of  crossing  the  statist  line 
stampede  them  so  far  away  from  the  line 
that  they  feel  nostalgia  for  the  Immoral,  in- 
humane working  conditions  of  the  Industrial 
revolution.  Such  antl-hlstorlcal  nostalgia 
afflicts  those  Republicans  who  opposed  even 
the  humane  Housing  Act  of  their  own  not- 
exactly-radical  Senator  Tait.  It  would  pay 
enlightened  Conservatives  and  Republicans 
to  criticize  such  reactionaries  as  sharply  as 
they  crltclzed  the  socialists,  for  the  Irrespon- 
sibility of  the  right  Is  often  to  blame  for  the 
triumph  of  the  left.  The  failure  to  achieve 
social  evolution  is  more  to  blame  for  the 
triumph  of  revolution  than  the  conspiracies 
of  revolutionaries. 

To  vary  the  metaphor,  the  statist  line  Is  a 
tight  rope  on  which  western  man  must  walk. 
On  one  side  Is  the  abyss  of  Irresponsible 
lalssez-falre  chaos,  which  helped  bring  on 
the  crash  of  1929.  On  the  other  side  Is  the 
abyss  of  regimentation,  whose  ultimate  out- 
come Is  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  1984.  To  keep 
society  from  toppling  Into  either  abyss,  lib- 
eral conservatives  and  conservative  liberals 
must  unite  on  some  form  of  Schleslngerlan 
vital  center,  each  making  the  generous  con- 
cessions which  the  emergency  of  an  ever- 
Imminent  Soviet  attack  demands.  Peace 
can  only  be  saved  by  Internal  unity  sufficient 
to  discourage  any  Soviet  plan  for  an  anti- 
western  Pearl  Harbor.  Right  and  left  should 
freely  and  vigorously  debate  the  Issue  of  the 
statist  line,  agreeing  to  disagree  In  parlia- 
mentary fashion.  But  If  the  debate  turns 
into  civil  war — or  civil  chaoe.  as  It  threatens 
to  do  In  France  and  Italy — then  the  west  Is 
practically  Inviting  attack. 

The  Labor  Party  program  announced  be- 
fore the  February  balloting  advocated  na- 
tionalizing cement,  sugar  refining,  water- 
works, meat  slaughtering  and  wholesaling, 
and  perhaps  shipbuilding  and  chemicals,  in 
addition  to  the  Industries  already  taken 
over.  No  matter  where  exactly  w«  draw  the 
statist  line.  It  is  unreasonable  to  deny  that 
It  win  be  crossed  with  seven-league  boots  If  a 
more  sweeping  electoral  victory  later  this 
year  puts  this  Labor  platform  Into  effect  and 
vindicates  Labor's  extremist  wing.  A  really 
exuberant  Laborlte  would  not  deny  but 
glorify  the  fact  of  crossing  the  line.  And  the 
effect  on  America  of  such  a  development 
might  be  a  radlcnl  increase  of  the  statist 
minority  within  the  Fair  Deal,  which  so  far 
has  perpetrated  no  nationalization  of 
Industry. 

DOES    ENGLAND    CROSS    THE    LINE' 

So  far.  despite  the  confused  Improvisations 
of  Its  mediocre  personnel,  the  Fair  Deal  Ls 
more  often  reformist-gradualist  than  Social-* 
Ist-statlst.  When  wolf-crying  Republicans 
do  understand  this  distinction,  they  will 
again  win  elections.  To  compare  America's 
non-Sccialist  and  nondoctrlnalre  Fair  Deal 
with  the  dangerously  doctrinaire  socialism 
of  such  English  Laborites  as  Crlpps,  Is  a 
tempting  analogy  but  a  false  one.  Your 
typical  Fair  Dealer  Is  not  an  antlcapltallst 
Don  Quixote  with  messianic  cliches  about 
class  war,  but  a  strictly  suburban  YMCA 
secretary  with  dowdily  virtuous  cliches  about 
boosting  the  Community  Chest. 

The  New  Deal  (plus  Fair  Deal)  has  tried  to 
Introduce — belatedly  and  more  naively — 
those  necessary  humane  working  conditions 
which  the  British  Tories,  from  Shaftesbury 
on.  introduced  a  century  ago.  In  the  1870's. 
Disraeli's  Conservative  Party,  against  the  op- 
position of  Gladstone's  Liberal  Party,  legal- 
ized and  aided  the  persecuted  trade-unions  * 
and  passed  workers'  welfare  laws.  The  true 
analogy  between  English  and  American  poli- 
tics cuts  across  American  party  lines.  For 
example.  In  his  stand  on  factory  laws  and 
economic  planning,  the  Conservative  Win- 
ston Churchill  resembles  both  the  Democrat 
Truman  and  the  Bepubllcan  Thomas  Dewey 
and  does  not  resemble — Is  a  century  ahead 


of— the  Republican  Old  Guard.  The  Old 
Guard's  pseudo-conservatism  In  econom!cs 
(actually  sheer  anarchism)  resembles  not  the 
British  Conservative  Party,  with  Its  solid 
mass  base  iu  all  classes,  but  the  discredited 
laissez-faire  economics  and  pseudo-indi- 
'vlduallsm  of  England's  narrowly  middle- 
class  Liberal  Party.  The  latter's  decline  U 
a  warning  for  our  GOP:  and  America  urgent- 
ly needs  a  vastly  stronger — and  more  respon- 
sible— Republican  antl.«!tatlst  party. 

England's  second  midcentury  election  will 
be  the  most  important  In  recent  history,  be- 
cause It  will  determine  whether  or  not  E"ng- 
land  strides  irrevocably  across  the  statist 
line.  The  two  leading  parties  differ  on  other 
Issues  as  well,  but  not  basically.  A  policy  of 
humanitarlanlsm  and  social  progress  for 
labor,  and  of  respect  for  trade-unionism,  has 
been  accepted  not  only  by  the  Laborites  but 
also  by  all  except  a  reactionary  minority  of 
Conservatives.  Here  the  party  disputes  are 
often  only  a  matter  of  tempo  and  degree, 
differences  exaggerated  by  demagogues  on 
both  sides.  (ChurchUl.  after  all.  was  already 
Introducing  prolabor  minimum-wage  laws 
when  many  of  the  Labor  Party's  present 
tribunes  of  the  people  were  still  In  swaddling 
clothes.)  Likewise,  in  foreign  policy.  Labor- 
Conservative  disagreements  are — unhappily 
for  Joseph  Stalin — not  basic. 

In  short,  the  fundamental  Issue  Is  wheth- 
er unbridled  statlsm  Is  to  replace  that  stress 
on  private  freedom  which  for  centuries  pro- 
duced in  England  a  creative  culture  and  a 
way  of  civilized  living  that  is  the  glory  of 
the  human  race.  At  present,  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment, still  awaiting  a  more  decisive  popu- 
lar verdict  than  that  of  February,  can  estab- 
ll.sh  nothing  irrevocable.  In  some  spheres, 
since  1945.  It  has  achieved  more  good  than 
harm.  But  another  5  years  of  Labor  bureauc- 
ratizinc,  accelerated  by  mass  approval  and 
against  a  discredited  opposition,  would  very 
likely  commit  England  to  statism  beyond  re- 
call, unless  the  mixed-economy  Keynesians 
within  the  Labor  Party  can  restrain  the  doc- 
trinaire Crlppsian  Socialists  from  overcen- 
trallztn^  Even  the  overcentralizing  and 
•  overreguKtmg  of  a  liberal  will  eventually, 
as  Churchill  points  out,  require  a  gestapo  to 
enforce  It. 

THE    DOUBLE    THREAT 

Statism  of  the  left  is  no  greater  (nor  less) 
a  threat  to  pjersonal  freedom  than  statism  of 
the  right.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  resist  solely 
t'e  former  (or  solely  the  latter).  It  Is 
hypocrisy  to  resist  the  pernicious  over- 
centrallzatlon  of  socialist  labor  parties  while 
defending  dictatorial  monopolies  and  clam- 
oring for  higher  tariffs  and  more  statist  fa- 
vors to  Industrialists.  The  word  "conserva- 
tive" Is  unpopular  In  America;  nearly  every- 
body likes  to  boast  how  llt)eral  he  Is.  Yet  a 
conservative  opposition  In  both  America  and 
England  can  become  the  savior  of  democracy 
as  the  watchdog  of  antistatLsm.  welcoming 
necessary  reforms  but  growling  ominously  as 
soon  as  either  leftist  or  rightist  prowlers  get 
too  near  the  statist  line.  Meanwhile,  the 
watchdog  of  antistatlsm  must  not  degen- 
erate into  the  lapdog  of  big  business.  Amer- 
ican Rpubllcans  and  British  Conservatives 
must  convince  the  voting  public  of  their  sin- 
cerity in  defending  personal  freedom  equally 
against  capital  and  labor,  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences once  again  at  the  polls. 

Personal  freedom  Is  no  monopoly  of  either 
right  or  left.  Today  the  greater  danger 
stems  from  the  left  a  '  from  the  Labor  Party. 
The  contrary  was  true  In  the  Munich  Pact 
nightmare  of  1938  and  may  some  day  be 
true  again.  The  precarious  health  of  lib- 
erty decreases  proportionately  whenever  the 
polar  extremes  of  right  and  left  Increase. 
These  extremes  Increase  whenever  the  rea- 
sonable, moderate,  evolutionary  forces  of  the 
center  are  unable  to  strike  a  workable  bal- 
ance between  the  urgent  need  for  social 
reform  (which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  leads 
to    oppressive    socialist    statlsm)     and    the 
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equally  urgent  need  for  personal  freedom 
(which,  if  confused  with  laissez-faire  an- 
archy, leads  to  capitalist  oppression).  The 
great  statesman  is  not  the  great  inciter  but 
the  greater  healer.  For  the  humanistic  con- 
servative, responsible  statesmanship  means 
stabilizing  the  future  by  balancing  two 
equally  urgent  needs — security  and  indi- 
vidualism— Instead  of  swinging  the  pendu- 
lum too  far  in  either  direction  and  Inviting 
a  violent  counterswing. 


The  Creeping  Shadow  of  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  George  E.  Stringfellow.  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  on  August  3,  1950: 
The  Creeping  Shadow  of  Socialism 

I'm  highly  rompllmented  to  be  asked  to 
speak  before  such  a  fine  group  of  public- 
spirited,  liberty-loving  citizens.  It  Is  you 
and  men  such  as  you  who  have  made  Amer- 
ica great,  and  It  Is  you  and  men  such  as  you 
who  will  keep  It  great.  If  It  Is  to  remain  what 
our  forefathers  envisioned. 

Since  politics  Invades  every  sesment  of 
our  human  family.  I  shall  speak  of  politics 
and  Its  Influence  on  our  lives.  I  shall  not 
speak  In  the  narrow  partisan  sense,  but 
rather  I  shall  speak  in  the  sense  defined  by 
Webster  as  "the  science  of  government."  I 
shall  suggest  what  we  citizens  must  do  to 
Influence  our  public  servants  to  save  our 
way  of  life. 

I  have  selected  as  my  subject  The  Creeping 
Shadow  of  Socialism.  Extravagance  and 
deficit  spending  always  produce  Inflation  and 
inflation  always  i>roduces  stateism  in  one 
difference  between  socialism  and  communism 
The  difference  between  capitalism,  socialism, 
and  communism  is  one  of  principle.  The 
difference/between  socialism  and  communism 
is  one  of  degree.  Socialism  is  the  bridge 
over  which  capitalism  passes  to  communism. 
Captialism  produces  things  for  people  to 
divide.  Socialism  divides  the  product  of 
capitalism  until  there  Is  nothing  left;  !heu 
communism  takes  over  and  chaos  'reigns. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  a  very  force- 
ful statement  in  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  It  is:  "Cherish  public  credit 
and  avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt." 

If  we  continue  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
we  shall  destroy  public  credit.  The  destruc- 
tion of  public  credit  would  «nd  our  form 
of  government.  The  danger  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, which,  of  course,  means  the  accumula- 
tion of  public  debt,  was  pointed  out  very 
forcefully  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt during  the  early  part  of  his  first  term 
wheh  he  said.  "A  government,  like  a  family, 
can  spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  you  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  habit  means  the  poor- 
house."  Our  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tinued that  habit  for  almost  a  fiith  of  a 
century. 

Governments  go  to  the  poorhouse  ^rhen 
they  habitually  spend  more  than  they  earn. 
When  goveriunents  go  to  the  poorhouse  they 
take  their  citizens  with  them. 

It  was  Lenin,  that  patron  saint  of  com- 
munism, who  said,  "Sooner  or  later  we  will 
force  the  United  States  to  spend  her  way  to 
destruction."     It  seems  to  me  that  during 


the  past  20  years  we  have  done  much  to 
spend  our  way  to  destruction.  During  the 
past  20  years  we  have  done  much  to  destroy 
ourselves  financially.  The  cost  of  F«deral 
Government  20  years  ago  was  less  than 
15,000.000.000.  The  cost  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  fiscal  year,  excluding  the  cost 
of  the  war  with  Korea,  will  be  more  than 
»4 5. 000 .000. 000.  The  national  debt  20  years 
ago  was  less  than  $20,000,000,000.  Today  it 
exceeds  $257,000,000,000,  and  tbe  President 
budgeted  a  $5,000,000,000  deficit  before  the 
war  with  Korea.  Our  Federal  budget  has 
teen  balanced  but  once  In  the  last  20  years. 
It  was  balanced  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

If  our  biisiness  were  in  the  red,  as  the 
Federal  Governmeot  is  and  has  been  for 
almost  a  fifth  of  a  centtiry,  and  we  told  our 
stockholders  that  we  could  not  balance  ovir 
budget  until  the  volume  of  business  in- 
creased ( as  the  President  tells  us — his  stock- 
holders) our  stockholders  would  say,  "Cut 
your  cost  or  we'll  find  new  managemenr." 

When  a  business  runs  a  deficit  for  several 
years,  it  gets  into  financial  difOculty  und 
then  the  courts  appoint  a  receiver  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  courts.  The  receiver  take* 
over  and  liquidates  the  corporation's  assets. 
pays  its  bills,  and.  if  there  la  anything  left, 
reojjianlzes  and  staffs  it  with  a  set  of  officers 
wh^^ave  enough  business  intelligence  to 
live  within  the  corporation's  income.  If 
there's  nothing  left  after  paying  the  bills, 
the  firm  folds  up.  the  employees  lose  their 
Jobs,  and  the  stockholders  lose  all  they  in- 
vested in  the  business. 

When  a  government  runs  a  deficit  for  a 
long  period  of  time  as  ours  has.  it  builds  up 
an  unmanageable  debt,  it  gets  into  financial 
difficulty,  and.  of  course,  there  is  no  court 
of  law  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  a  govern- 
ment as  in  the  case  of  a  business.  A  self- 
appointed  dictator  arises  and  takes  over. 
Dictators  are  responsible  only  to  their  own 
whims.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
people  lose  their  savings,  they  lose  their 
property,  and,  what  is  more  important,  they 
lose  their  liberty.  Their  way  of  life  is  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  a  self-appointed  dicta- 
tor. History  bears  mute  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  when  a  government  habl»;uany 
spends  more  than  It  takes  In.  Infiation  fol- 
lows as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  The 
thing  that  alarms  me  is  that  we  have  beea 
unable  to  balance  our  budget  in  the  height 
of  peaceful  prosperity.  If  we  can't  balance 
our  budget  when  the  Nation  is  at  peace  and 
prosperity  reigns,  we  certainly  cannot  iMil- 
ance  it  in  a  depression  or  in  a  war.  How- 
ever, even  in  war  we  can  and  must  reduce 
waste.  We  mtist  reduce  waste  if  we  are  to 
avbld  Inflation,  for  it  will  avaU  us  nothing 
tb  vmi  the  war  with  Russia  and  lose  our  way 
of  life  through  inflation. 

We  know  that  it  was  inflation  that  pro- 
duced Mussolini;  it  was  inflation  that  pro- 
duced Hitler;  it  was  Inflation  that  produced 
Stalin;  and  Inflation  is  certain  to  produce 
a  dictator  in  America.  The  buying  power  of 
the  American  dollar  is  worth  about  50  cents 
today  compared  with  what  it  was  20  years 
ago.  At  the  rate  it  is  losing  its  value.  It 
will  not  take  long  for  the  dollar  to  drop  to 
zero.  Then  we  shall  have  a  worthless  dollar 
and,  of  course.  Inflation.  Then  we  shall  lose 
our  republic  and  all  the  benefits  which  our 
citizens  enjoy  thereunder. 

On  leaving  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  late  afternoon  of  September  17, 
1787,  following  the  signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  asked.  "What  have  we  got?" 
The  wise  old  man  replied.  "We  have  got  a 
republic,  if  we  can  keep  it."  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  republic,  the  greatest  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man, 
we  must  avoid  inflation. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  annual  cost  of  Fed- 
eral Government  was  about  75  percent  of  tbe 
annual  Income  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  California.    The  annual  cost  of  Federal 
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Government  thU  year,  excluding  the  cost  of 
the  Korean  war.  will  equal  the  total  Income 
of  every  citizen  of  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Nevada.  Artzona, 
Utah.  Montana"  Wyoming.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Nebraeka. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  11  percent  of 
the  Income  of  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

This  creeplns:  shadow  of  soclallam,  mo- 
tivated by  Government  extravagance.  wlU 
cover  the  entire  country  at  an  early  date 
unless  our  citizens  rise  up  and  rebel  against 
It.  ThU  creeping  shadow  of  socialism.  If  It 
isnt  turfted  back,  will  produce  the  kind  of 
state  socialism  here  which  Britain  has  to- 
day. The  Hoover  Commission  haa  shown  the 
President  and  the  Congresa  how  to  save 
M.OOO  000.000  a  year  without  affecting  our 
war  effort.  That  U  75  percent  of  the  annual 
co«t  of  Government  20  years  ago  I  would 
BUjcgest  that  each  of  you  contact  the  Presi- 
dent, contact  your  Congressmen,  and  contact 
your  two  United  States  Senators  and  urge 
them  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  government  by 
$4,COO,000.000  a  year.  This  will  help  stem 
the  creeping  shadow  of  socialism. 

I  submit  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
republic  should  be  a  symbol  of  economy. 
It  is  he  who  should  set  the  example  for  the 
Nation  and  especially  for  his  fellow  admin- 
istrators of  Government.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  Hoover  administration,  the  White 
Knuse  payroll  was  $127,200.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
White  House  payroll  was  $256,431.  During 
tte  last  year  of  the  Truman  administration, 
the  White  House  payroll  was  $998,254,  Many 
of  you  recall  the  President's  recent  "non- 
^jlltlcal"  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  That.  I  submit,  was  a 
wanton  waste  of  otir  money. 

President  Truman  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  Is  against  socialism,  yet  every  move 
he  makes  leads  In  that  direction.  "We  In 
this  country,"  said  the  Honorable  Harrt 
Flood  Byxd,  senior  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
our  time,  "will  be  Irrevocably  committed  to 
state  socialism  If  Congress  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing Fair  Deal  proposals  advocated  by  the 
President:  (1)  Socialized  medicine.  (2)  so- 
cialized agriculture,  and  (3)  socialized  hous- 
ing." 

Of  course,  the  President  does  not  call  these 
projects  socialism.  His  leftist  advisors  who 
would  socialize  and  communlze  America  have 
other  names  for  them.  To  call  them  what 
tiiey  are — socialism — would  be  too  forthright 
and  too  revealing  to  the  public. 

Only  you  and  others  like  you  can  roll  back 
this  creeping  shadow  of  socialism  by  de- 
manding that  the  Government  reduce  non- 
defense  expenditures  and  eliminate  waste 
wherever  humanly  possible  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  We  should  demand  that  our 
Government  desist  from  buying  votes  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  through  subsidies  and 
desist  from  making  RFC  political  loans,  such 
(is  Lustrcn.  Rattlesnake,  and  for  building  of 
gambling  Joints. 

We  have,^  my  opinion,  reached  the  pe- 
riod In  our  Justory  where  men  worthy  of  their 
herltaee  m'ust  lift  their  voices  lu  defense  of 
the  principles  of  government  for  which  our 
forefathers  worked,  bled,  and  gave  their  lives. 
Sixty  years  ajto  someone  asked  James  Russell 
Lowell,  "How  long  will  the  American  Repub- 
lic endure?"  "That  great  statesmnn  re- 
sponded "As  long  as  the  Ideals  of  the  men 
who  made  It  contli  ue  dominant,"  Thos« 
who  would  socialize  our  people,  destroy  their 
Initiative,  and  confiscate  their  wealth 
through  deficit  «nendlng  arc  not  imbued  with 
the  Ideals  that  made  America  trreat. 

"1  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues.  •  •  •  we  must  make 
the  choice  between  economy  and  'Jberty  or 
profusion    and    tcrvltude,"    sa.d    Jefferson. 


"If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them,  the  people  will 
be  happy.  •  concluded  that  great  statesman. 
The  politicians  of  thU  Republic  have  In 
recent  years  tried  to  teach  our  citizens  to 
believe  that  our  Government  Is  something 
to  live  on  instead  of  under.  It  Is  that  philos- 
ophy which  has  given  Impetus  to  the  creep- 
ing shadow  of  socialism.  It  Is  that  philoso- 
phy which  Is  accumulating  the  great  public 
debt  which  will  destroy  public  credit  and 
produce  inflation.  It  Is  our  duty  as  citizens 
to  tell  our  administrators  of  government  at 
an  levels,  regardless  of  political  label  that 
they  must  eliminate  extravagance  nnd  live 
within  the  Government's  Income  We  mu.st 
tell  our  public  ofllclala  very  forcefully  that 
the  way  to  cherish  public  credit  U  to  avoid 
the  accumiUallon  of  debt.  That  Is  plainly 
cur  dutv. 

"Duty."  said  Robert  E.  Lee.  that  great 
American  patriot,  "is  the  subllmest  word  In 
the  English  language  Do  your  duty  In  all 
things,"  charged  this  great  patriot,  "you 
cannot  do  more  and  you  should  never  wish 
to  do  less." 

It  is  plainly  our  duty  to  force  our  public 
servants  at  all  levels  of  Government,  from 
the  President  down,  to  eliminate  waste,  thus 
avoiding  confiscatory  taxes.  Over  ICO  years 
ago,  Karl  Marx  said,  "There  Is  only  one  way 
to  kill  caoitallsm  •  •  •  by  taxes,  taxes, 
and  more  taxes."  Marii  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  He  had  studied  history. 
Waste  means  high  taxes.  High  taxes  destroy 
Incentives:  high  taxes  produce  socialism;  and 
socialism  produces  communism. 

The  President  seems  to  think  the  way  to 
prevent  Inflation  Is  to  take  the  moneys  away 
from  the  people  through  high  taxes  made 
necessary  by  the  wastage  of  public  funds. 
The  way  to  avoid  inflation  Is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  Government,  but  this  never  dawns  on 
politicians. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  threat  of  communism.  The  President's 
Loyalty  Board  recently  stated  that  they  un- 
covered only  2C0  Communists  In  the  Govern- 
ment dep.^rtments  in  recent  years.  Someone 
has  said  that  If  we  could  put  200  GIs  In 
and  aoout  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  would  be 
whistling  Dixie  in  a  few  months. 

You  perhaps  recall  that  two  of  our  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently testified  as  character  witnesses  for 
Alger  Hiss  who  was  subsequently  convicted 
In  a  court  of  law  of  lying  about  giving  State 
Department  papers  to  Whlttaker  Chambers, 
a  self-confessed  Communist  courier.  At  the 
time  Hiss  gave  those  confidential  papers  to 
Chambers  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  State 
Department.  After  Alger  Hiss  had  been 
found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers,  the 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  proclaimed 
that  he'  would  not  turn  his  back  on  his 
friend — a  man  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his 
country. 

Acheson  has  refused  to  take  a  definite 
stand  against  recognition  of  Red  China.  He 
has  refused  to  take  a  stand  against  seating 
Joe  Stalin's  Chinese  representatives  In  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  discredit  the  Chinese 
Natonallfit  Government  which  was  favorable 
to  us  and  thereby  helped  Joe  Stalin  take  over 
China  and  place  in  slavery  400.000,000  people. 
Of  great  significance,  I  think.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Dally  Worker,  the  principal  Com- 
munist publication  in  this  country,  has 
from  time  to  time  been  very  complimentary 
of  our  Secretary  of  State. 

David  Demarest  Lloyd,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Cooperative  BoolC 
Shop,  which  Is  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
as  a  subversive  organization  and  who  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  which  Is  listed  by  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  as  a 
Communist-front  organization,  at  present 
has  an  office  In  the  White  House  and  Is  one 
of  President  Truman's  speech  writers. 


Since  resigning  from  the  Washington  Co- 
operative Book  Shop  and  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  Lloyd  has  written  a  complimen- 
tary articles  about  the  traitor  Alger  Hiss. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  while  In 
search  of  "liberal  votes"  President  Truman 
referred  to  one  ofi  the  most  notorious  and 
despicable  characters  of  our  time,  Joe  Stalin, 
as  "good  old  Joe  "  And  during  that  ad- 
dress he  expressed  a  fondness  for  that  god- 
less man  who  would  rule  the  world  by  say- 
ing. "I  like  old  Joe," 

When  Alger  Hiss  was  under  Investigation 
by  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
President  Truman  referred  to  that  Inves- 
tigation as  "red  baiting"  and  he  ciiaracter- 
Ized  It  as  "red  herring  "  Little  wonier  that 
cur  people  are  not  too  much  Impree^ed  with 
the  President's  most  recent  appeal  to  our 
citizens  to  report  any  Communists  or  other 
subversives  to  the  F'BI. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Stalin's  agents 
In  our  Government  are  reporting  to  the 
Kremlin  dally  on  our  activities  and  our 
plane,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Stalin's 
advisers  look  over  these  reports  daily  and 
make  their  plans  accordingly.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  we  have  more  to  fear  from  the 
Communists  In  our  Government  than  from 
the  Communists  in  Moscow. 

V/e  have,  I  think,  reached  a  period  In  our 
history  where  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  founded  are 
threatened.  They  are  threatened  from 
within  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  from 
without.  We  should  therefore  support  those 
men  In  public  office  and  those  men  who  seek 
public  office  who  are  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  It  should 
make  no  difference  with  us  whether  those 
men  call  themselves  Democrats,  Republicans 
or  Dlxlecrats. 

Only  you  and  others  like  you  who  place 
the  welfare  of  our  republic  above  partisan 
politics  can  keep  the  light  of  liberty  alive 
In  America, 

May  I  close  my  address  with  this  prayer:' 
"Oh,  God.  our  Father,  let  us  not  be  con- 
tent to  wait  and  see  what  will  happen,  but 
give  us  the  determination  to  make  the 
right  things  happen.  Give  us  the  courage 
to  stand  for  something  lest  we  fall  for 
anything." 


Retirement  of  Representatiye  J.  Hardin 
Peterson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

OP  NOKTH  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVFS 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  REDDEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
on  ihe  floor  of  the  House  when  several 
Mem'oers  commented  on  the  retirement 
of  Hon.  J,  K.xRDiN  Peterccn,  chairman'of 
our  Public  Lands  Committee.  For  that 
reason  I  have  asked  permission  to  in- 
sert my  remarks  ia  the  Record,  as  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  feel  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  sustaining  a  great  loss  by  rea- 
son of  his  retirement. 

Soon  after  I  entered  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1947  I  became  acquainted  with 
Hardin  Peterson,  and  my  admiration  for 
him  increased  rapidly.  Ke  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
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No  member  of  the  committee  is  more 
highly  regarded,  more  respected,  or  more 
dearly  loved  than  H.^rdin  Peterson.  To 
me  he  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  char- 
acters I  have  ever  known.  He  possesses  a 
temperament  for  leadership,  and  a  char- 
acter that  blossoms  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow  man. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing \lembers  of  Congress,  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee for  many  years  to  come.  He  is  not 
only  a  hard  worker,  but  a  great  coun- 
selor. All  of  us  go  to  him  for  assistance 
and  guidance,  and  he  is  never  too  busy 
to  .spare  whatever  time  is  necessary  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  broad  experi- 
ence, 

I  feel  that  my  per.sonal  life  has  been 
enriched  by  my  association  with  Hardin 
Peterson.  We  need  more  men  like  him 
in  our  National  Congress.  The.se  peril- 
ous times  call  for  that  type  of  leadership 
and  that  type  of  character  to  safely 
guide  us  over  the  pitfalls. 


Hershey's  Bar  Slightly  Natty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    r 

OF 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  with  my 
own  remarks  I  am  extending  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cartersville  Daily  Tribune-News  for  the 
21st  day  of  July  1950.  by  Charles  Skinner. 

While  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  editorial,  nevertheless,  it  deals  with 
a  problem  which  we  must  face  and  de- 
cide, and  I  am  glad  to  present  the  editor's 
viewpoint: 

Hershet  s  Bar  Slightlt  NtTTT 

Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  head  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  for  the  United  States,  has  is- 
sued an  order  that  only  the  names  of  actual 
Inductees  are  to  be  released  to  the  press,  and 
then  only  as  they  are  ordered  into  the  serv- 
ice. The  names  of  men  called  for  examina- 
tions— even  the  names  of  those  who  pass 
both  the  physical  and  mental  tests— will  not 
be  released.  General  Hershey  commands. 

Of  all  the  sheer  poppycock  spewing  forth 
from  the  red-tape  cluttered  halls  of  the 
Pentagon,  this  close-mouthed  attitude  takes 
the  cake, 

^  The  Tribune  News  is  told  that  General 
Hersh'^y  Is  afraid  someone  might  be  embar- 
rassed If  his  name  were  printed  and  he  then 
failed  to  pass  the  examination.  He  Is  also 
fearful,  we  are  Instructed,  that  those  actually 
Inducted  from  the  first  call  this  September 
might  become  angry  if  they  knew  which  of 
their  fellow-draftees  were  to  be  deferred. 
He  Is  afraid  they  might  rebel  against  going  If 
they  knew,  ahead  of  Induction  time,  that 
others  would  be  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  allowed  to  stay  at  home. 

It  surpasses  reasoning  to  try  and  flgtire 
out  how  even  a  general's  thinking  could  be- 
come so  confused.  Thirty  men  in  Bartow 
Cctmty  have  received  orders  to  rep)«rt 
Wednesday  for  examination  at  Fort  McPher- 
snn.  'We  wish  the  general  would  kindly  tell 
us  how  many  of  each  man's  friends  and 
acquaintances  don't  already  know  he  has 
been  called.  And  unless  the  general  wants 
a   rotten  system   of   under-the-table   defer- 


ments, why  shouldn't  Inductees — why 
shouldn't  everybody — know  who  Is  being 
deferred? 

The  Tribune  News  distinctly  remembers  a 
number  of  cases  during  the  last  war  where 
questions  were  hurled  at  would-be  slackers, 
brought  Into  the  bright  light  of  publicity, 
and  where  the  finger  of  scorn  reformed  the 
draft-dodgers.  They  stopped  trying  to  wrig- 
gle out  of  their  duty  and  later  served  their 
country  well. 

This  newspaper  has  had  some  of  these  men, 
once  under  suspicion,  tell  us  that  the  rule 
of  pitiless  publicity  was  all  tha:  made  them 
toe  the  mark  b'lck  In  the  1941-45  era.  And. 
by  the  beard  of  the  prophet.  If  the  Ulumlna- 
tlon  of  newspaper  print  Is  what  It  takes  to 
make  a  slacker  do  his  duty  then  General 
H(>rehey  .should  take  his  silly.  Idealistic  order 
and  throw  it  Into  the  nearest  Pentagon  waste 
ba<<ket, 

A  thing  of  this  kind  simply  cannot  be  kept 
a  secret.  The  Tribune  News  Is  an  eternal  ex- 
ponent of  the  fullest  publicity  for  every  sin- 
gle act  of  a  public  olBclal,  If  such  matters 
are  allowed  to  be  kept  secret,  favoritism  of 
the  rankest,  rottenest  sort  Is  certain  to  re- 
sult. 

You  let  a  thing  like  this  be  kept  hidden — 
with  lists  made  up  In  the  back  room  at  mid- 
night— and  foul,  stenching  favoritism  will 
push  Its  ugly  head  Into  the  graft  pot.  despite 
all  of  General  Hershey's  faith  In  his  county 
draft  board  clerks  and  the  sum  total  of  their 
denials. 

The  hieh  brass  allowed  this  Nation  to  be 
caught  with  its  pants  down  In  Korea. 

Is  It  going  to  blunder  again — so  soon? 


Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
shortly  to  vote  on  the  Byrd-Bridges 
amendment,  to  effect  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  nonessential  spending  for  the 
1952  fiscal  year.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  amendment  will,  indeed,  be 
agreed  to,  although  we  all  recognize  that 
in  every  single  instance  of  recent  at- 
tempts to  cut  down  on  spending,  we  who 
have  voted  for  economy  have  unfortu- 
nately been  outvoted  and  overridden  by 
as  much  as  2  to  1. 

The  fact,  however,  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  $10,000,000,000  as  the  minimum 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Korean  war 
emphasizes  anew  how  essential  it  is 
that  we  husband  our  resources  on  less 
essential  appropriation  fronts. 

Of  course,  within  each  agency,  there 
are  some  functions  which  must  be  con- 
tinued virtually  intact.  I  consider  one 
such  example  the  matter  of  vital  health 
research,  particularly,  for  example,  into 
causes  of  mental  disturbances  which  af- 
fect our  veterans. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  while  cru- 
cial appropriations  must  be  maintained, 
there  is  more  than  enough  room  in  the 
Federal  peacetime  budget  for  economy. 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  its  issue  of 
July  27.  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
Inconsistent  for  the  administration  to 
be  asking  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 


American  people  while  continuing  Its 
c.n  prodigal  spending  on  the  home 
front. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ord  the  text  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
editorial,  and  that  it  be  followed  by  the 
text  of  another  factual  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Chippewa  Palls  Herald- 
Telegram  in  its  issue  of  the  very  same 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
ri.  Is  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecoro,  as  follows : 

J  From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  July  27, 
1050) 

TH£  ADMIWISTaATTON'S   DTTT 

President  Truman  Is  a&klng  Congreaa  to 
pro^  Ide  $10,486,976,000  In  new  military  funds, 
and  to  meet  part  of  the  requisition  by  levy- 
ing 85.000.000.000  In  new  or  Increased  taxes. 

The  President  wants  the  $10,000,000,000 
because,  as  the  little  war  ^  Korea  suddenly 
demonstrated,  our  natlorial  defense  Is  In- 
adequate, although  we  have  expended  In  4 
years  of  peace  »50.000,000.000  for  military 
purposes. 

Cur  unreadiness  to  meet  promptly  a  so- 
called  police  action  In  an  area  as  limited 
as  South  Korea  Indicates  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  no  wise  use  of  the  Im- 
mense funds  it  has  already  had. 

So  the  administration  wants  more  money 
to  do  what  It  should  have  done  t>efore. 

And.  of  course.  Congress  will  assign  the 
funds,  if  no  better  way  can  be  found. 

But  there  is  a  better  way — or  at  least  one 
that  should   have  priority. 

For  how  has  it  happened  that  the  admin- 
istration now  calls  for  war  taxes  to  meet  Iti 
military  needs? 

Actually,  we  have  continued  on  a  war-tax 
basis  all  dtirmg  the  peace— or  cold  war — 
period. 

The  excise  war  taxes  have  never  been  re- 
pealed or  reduced. 

The  personal-income  and  corporation  taxes 
have  remained  at  high  levels. 

Pay-roll  taxes  still  flow  Into  the  Treastiry. 

Consequently,  new  war  taxes  must  be 
added  to  the  war  taxes  already  In  effect, 
which  have  been  retained  ever  since  the 
last  war  ceased. 

This  happens  partly  because  of  the  New 
Deal's  gross  mismanagement  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

It  happens  more  largely  because  of  the 
New  Deal's  extravagant  expenditures  for 
nonmlUtary  purposes. 

Obviously — and  in  view  of  the  admin- 
istration's ciirrent  deficit — the  primary  de- 
fense need  is  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
expenditures  and  put  to  defense  uses  the 
sums  retrieved. 

If  this  be  done,  no  tax  Increase  would  be 
justifiable  at  this  time,  since  the  admin- 
istration would  have  in  hand  the  tS.OOO.OOO.- 
000  which  It  seeks  In  new  taxes. 

If  the  Job  were  well  done,  the  administra- 
tion might  have  even  the  whole  tlO.OOO,- 
000  000  desired  for.  military  requirements — 
and  perhaps  enough  besides  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Until  the  administration  Is  willing  to 
make  some  political  sacrifices  for  the  na- 
tional security.  Its  demands  for  sacrifices  by 
the  public  are  made  with  very  111  grace. 

[From  the  Chippewa  Palls  Herald -Telegram 
of  July  27,  1950) 
EcoNOMT  Fight  iw  Senaic 
As  the  latest  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on 
"Federal  spending  facts"  the  Washington  Re- 
search   Bureau    of    the    CotmcU    of    Stat* 
Chambers  of  Commerce  presents  an  enlight- 
ening analysis  of  the   Omnibus  Appropria- 
tions bUl  before  the  Senate.     The  analysU 
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lndteat«a  the  Senate  Approprlatlon«  Com- 
mit t«e  majoruy  ha«  t>e<n  Imb  minded  about 
tb^  need  for  ccom  my  ii\  njn-defpiis*  cxpead- 
ItUTM  thaa  lU  ccunterpart  In  the  House. 

Tbe  bUl  that  the  House  finally  approved 
totaled  $27  348.700.000.  exclusive  of  foreign 
aid  and  certain  other  Items  such  as  interest 
en  th?  public  debt.  By  two  amendments, 
however,  the  House  provided  for  a  hori7ontal 
cut  of  $6CO,0CO.C:X)  and  an  estimated  pay-roll 
saving  of  »37 1.000.000. 

But  what  did  the  Senate  committee  do? 
Not  only  did  It  restore  most  of  the  reduc- 
ticns  vblcb  the  House  made  in  departmental 
operating  funds,  but  It  also  Increased  tbe 
Hcuse-approved  appropriation  for  nonwar 
public,  works  projects  from  $599,145,000  to 
$731,516,000.  The  coimclls  research  bureau 
properly  stigmatizes  this  action  "an  irresp<-.n- 
sible  capitulation  to  selfish,  short -sighted 
local  Interests,  contractors,  and  'pork-barrel' 
politicians." 

Th.n  is  onlr  half  the  story.  With  the  S<n- 
ate  committee's  approved-line  Items  adding 
up  to  some  $300,030,000  more  than  the 
House's  total,  the  ecoromy-minded  mSnor.ty 
In  the  committee  olTered  a  proposal  that  it 
considered  a  more  workable  version  of  the 
Hou-.es  tvo  economy  amendments.  The 
committee  majority  summarily  rejected  then, 
so  the  bill  as  reported  actually  exceeded  tne 
Houses  total  by  from  $896,000,000  to  mere 
than   $1,250,000,000. 

Such  is  the  background  to  the  fight  bei  ig 
waged  on  the  Senate  floor  to  reduce  mcst 
nonmilltary  spending  by  10  pwrcent  beh  w 
amounts  voted  by  the  committee.  The  move 
hrs  aroused  the  ire  of  Majority  Leader 
LrcAs  against  "arbitrary,  capricious  meat- 
e.x  cuts."  Ordinarily  that  would  be  a  sound 
objection,  but  in  this  period  of  crisis  the 
essential  need  is  checking  the  profligate 
spenders.  The  country  is  less  concerned 
about  the  method  ol  accomplishment. 


The  People  Must  Oppose  Too  Much 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE:5ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speakei^^under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  th"t  Record,  I 
include  the  followin?  editorial  from  thf; 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  Advertiser  of  July  26, 
1950: 
The  People  Must  Opposk  Too  Much  Contkoi, 

There  is  danger  of  Congress  voting  too 
much  control  to  President  Truman,  simply 
because  the  war  scare  makes  people  amen- 
able to  nassing  on  to  seme  one  else  re3;x)n- 
sibillties  that  they  should  take  themselves. 

Recently,  when  the  hoarding  started,  thera 
was  talk  that  if  people  did  not  step  hoard- 
ing it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  t) 
give  President  controls  over  production,  dis- 
tribution, wages,  labor  and  capital.  This  Is 
not  a  new  story,  although  heretofore  it  has 
not  been  tacked  en  to  a  hoarding  sltuatior:.. 
President  Truman  has  asked  several  times 
for  stand-by  controls,  without  telling  tine 
people  what  he  feared  that  would  make  It 
necessary.  One  of  his  assistants,  named 
Symington,  has  had  a  control  program  ready 
to  submit  to  Congress  for  some  weeks,  long 
before  the  situation  deve.uped  in  Koreii, 
Kithough  probably  amended  since  that. 

It  has  looked  for  some  time  ps  if  Preslder  $ 
TYuman  and  thoae  around  him  have  sort  of 
gone  off  the  deep  end  en  conixois.     lb<y 


have  been  asking  for  controls  simply  for  tbe 
sake  of  controlling. 

And  they  have  not  shewn  any  great  apti- 
tude for  controlling  much  of  anything,  if  we 
are  to  Judge  by  the  farm  program  that  pro- 
duced huge  surpluses  of  food,  or  the  war 
program  that  finds  us  less  prepared  than  any 
of  our  citizens  dreamed. 

But  the  worst  of  controls  Is  that  they  seem 
to  be  progressive.  Once  a  group  is  given  con- 
trol in  one  line  they  want  to  spread  it  to 
others,  until  finally  you  have  almost  a  totali- 
tarian government.  It  was  by  this  same 
method  of  progressive  controls  that  the 
people  of  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  were 
brought  under  such  at>solute  control  by  one 
man  or  group  of  men. 

In  our  own  Government,  you  have  only  to 
consider  the  controls  that  were  fastened  onto 
us  as  war  measures  and  have  not  yet  been 
lifted. ^AUhoUj'h  a  definite  date  has  been 
glveiv^or  the  end  of  some  controls,  when 
that  date  arrives  you  find  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda for  continuing  them  for  another  6 
months,  or  a  year  or  even  more. 

We  are  not  In  favor  of  giving  too  much  con- 
trol to  any  political  official,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, or  to  any  party  cr  gioup.  We  would 
not  ha  rid  such  controls  to  the  best  Republi- 
can president  we  ever  had  any  more  than  we 
are  in  favor  of  giving  them  to  Democrat  offi- 
cials. In  our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  been  too  much  control  centered  in 
Harrisburg,  ana  we  find  so  many  people  who 
have  been  filled  with  prc.paf;anda  until  they 
think  controls  are  necessary.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  younger  generation  who  were 
brcnght  up  under  some  of  these  controls  and 
who  do  not  know  the  freedom  that  our 
people  had  until  the  First  World  War. 


Sesquicentennial  of  the  Library  of 
Conipress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  2  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  k  1950 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  city  of 
Washington  and  also  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  that  connection,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  in 
which  he  draws  attention  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  collections  of  the  Library, 
but  also  to  the  extent  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Library  to  the  American 
people.  Although  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten some  time  aco,  I  feel  it  should  receive 
larger  circulation  than  it  would  in  a 
publication  of  the  Library.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Warrs  House, 
Washington,  April  13.  1950. 
Dr.  LtriHER  H.  Evans. 

Librarian  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Da.  Evans:  The  passage  of  the  first 
150  years  of  the  Wbrary  of  Congress,  to  be 
marked  on  April  24,  deserves  the  grateful 
attention  of  the  American  people  and  their 
Government.  It  deserves  this  grateful  at- 
tention because  the  history  of  the  Library 
exempltfles  the  hLstory  of  our  American  In- 
aututiuns;    it    is    tai^gible   evidence,   not   of 


endurance  only,  but  of  the  strength,  the 
energy,  and  the  capacity  for  growth  which 
our  Institutions  have  demonstrated  so  well. 

A  steadfast  servant  of  the  Con^Tess.  the 
Library's  treasures  of  knowled?ce  have  been 
brought  to  bear  In  the  shaping  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  whole  people  and  have 
great  Influence  upon  the  world.  With  a 
spirit  of  service,  the  Library  has  provided  re- 
sources of  study  for  executive  agencies,  and 
has  thrown  open  Its  doors  to  scholars  from 
every  land,  thus  aiding  in  generous  measure 
In  the  essential  work  of  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  knowledge  and  new  learning  fou^the 
benefit  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  A  pai^ntr 
of  all  libraries  of  whatever  dimension  4nd 
whatever  kind,  it  has  shared  with  them  its 
experience,  its  skills,  and  its  products.  With 
them,  it  has  been  an  afflrmatlon  of  the  power 
of  enlightenment.  It  has  stou*Iy  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  right  of  the 
qu'ct  voice  of  truth  to  be  heard. 

Neither  the  Library's  collections,  which 
numerically  may  exceed  the  collections  of 
other  repositories,  nor  Its  services,  which 
some  believe  unparalleled,  could  ever  have 
been  fashioned  without  the  power  of  the 
principle  of  free  inquiry  and  the  support  of 
that  principle  by  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. Once  a  few  wagons  transported  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  Monticello  to  a 
burned-cut  Capitol.  Rememberins  this,  I 
am  confident  that  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Joins  with  me  in  congratulating  the 
American  people  upon  their  Library's  sesqui- 
centennial. 

Very  sincerely,  yours. 

Harkt  S.  Tbcman. 


The  Effect  of  tlie  Korean   Situatio.i  on 
Relations  Between  Political  Parties 


exte:*:sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  2  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "War  in  Korea  Stimulates  Party 
Warfare  at  Home,"  written  by  Gould 
Uncoln.  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
tun  Evening  Star.  I  call  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  timely  and  may  be  of  some 
value  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows-: 

The  PoLmcAL  Mill — War  in  Korea  Stimu- 
lates Party  Warfare  at  Home— Democr.ats 
AND  Republicans  Busilt  Pass  the  Buck 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
The  Democratic  congressional  committee, 
an  dits  ally,  the  ClO's  PAC.  are  staslng 
propaganda  drives  to  convince  the  voters 
that  the  Republicans  In  Congress  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Red  attack  on  Korea  and  our 
Involvement  in  war.  The  butter  they  have 
spread  Is  mighty  thin.  But  they  are  out  to 
spread  it  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  can  to 
prevent  a  Democratic  debacle  In  the  coming 
elections.  Powerful  and  well-flnancing  prop- 
aganda agencies,  with  enough  distortion,  can 
sometimes  be  effective. 

Here  is  the  nub  of  the  Democratic— <:iO 
argument— that  Republicans  in  the  He  use 
In  1949  voted  In  large  number  agains;  a 
$150,000,000  economlc-ald  bill  for  Southern 
Korea.    It's  a  fact  they  did.     But  the  Detao- 
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crats  and  the  CIO  did  not  explain  that  the 
Republicans  advocated  amending  the  bill  so 
that  this  money  could  be  used  for  military 
aid  for  the  Korean  Republic — and  the  State 
Department  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
amendment.  The  economlc-ald  bUl  was 
beaten  by  one  vote  on  Its  first  try  In  the 
House — but  It  later  became  law.  The  Re- 
publicans not  only  urged  that  this  money  be 
used  to  bUild  up  military  strength  in  South 
Korea,  but  they  argued  that  to  build  Korea 
up  economically  and  leave  It  ripe  for  the 
F;ds  to  grab  was  folly — Jtist  throwing  money 
down  a  rat  hole. 

MINOHITT    REPOIT    ON    BILL 

The  Republican  minority  report  on  the 
Korean  aid  bill  predicted  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Korea.     This  Is  what  It  said: 

"The  flanks  and  frontiers  of  South  Korea 
are  open  to  attack  at  any  time  by  the  mili- 
tantly  hostile  forces  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  is  reported  from  Seoul  under  date 
of  July  6  last  (1948)  that  Soviet  troops, 
attached  to  North  Korea  puppet  government 
armies,  are  in  positions  of  command  as  well 
as  acting  advisers.  This  development  may 
well  presage  the  launching  of  a  full-scale 
military  drive  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Unless  this  Nation  Is  prepared  to 
meet  force  with  comparable  force,  economic 
assistance  cannot  of  Itself  Insure  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  South  Korea." 

The  Republican  National  Committee  asks 
pertinently:  "Would  It  not  have  been  better 
to  have  used  some  of  the  SlSO.OOO.iXK)  for 
tanks  and  equipment  of  our  soldiers?  '  And 
It  continues:  "What  happened  to  the  •10,- 
500.0C0  Congress  voted  for  military  aid  to 
Korea  in  a  separate  bill  September  23.  1949 — 
9  months  ago?  Why  was  only  $200  of  it  in 
signal  equipment  sent  to  South  Korea?  " 

TOUGH    TO    MAKE   GOOD   CASE 

With  such  a  record,  it's  going  to  be  mighty 
toogh  for  the  Democrats  and  the  CIO  to 
make  a  case  against  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
especially  as  it  is  widely  reported  that  the 
administration  did  not  Intend  to  defend 
Korea  anyway — and  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour  took  up  the  Red  challenge. 

While  the  Democrats  make  this  drive 
against  the  Republicans — for  purely  po- 
litical reasons — there  are  Insistent  reports 
that  some  of  Mr.  Truman's  advisers  are 
proposing  he  follow  the  precedent  set  by  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1940 
and  put  a  couple  of  Republicans  in  his 
Caolnet.  The  names  of  Senator  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire:  Senator  Saltonstall.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York: 
and  President  Harold  E.  Stassen.  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  men- 
tioned as  possible  selectees  for  such  a  draft. 
Why  not  General  Eisenhower,  unless  the 
Democrats  choose  to  consider  him  one  of 
their  party  or  fear  to  build  him  up  for  1952? 
If  Ge-^eral  Eisenhower  should  accept,  how- 
ever. It  m'ght  be  one  way  of  effectively  tying 
his  hands  2  years  hence. 

At  lea.st  one  of  these  Republicans  has  been 
approached.  Trife  belief  is.  however,  no  such 
rnove  will  be  made  unless  the  situation 
worsens  materiaUy  or  until  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 


Union  Now  Foresighted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Recokd  the  second  of  a  series  of 
five  articles  by  Clarence  Streit.  editor 
of  the  magazine  Freedom  and  Union, 
published  at  700  Ninth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  ftnd  author  of  Union 
Now.  which  have  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  pointing  up  the  urgent  lesson 
I  find  Korea  teaches,  namely,  that  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  57,  cannot  be  agreed 
to  and  passed  too  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Koreas   Lesson:    The   Free   Must   Fedek-\t« 

SOONEB 

(By  Clarence  K.  Streit > 

Speaking  of  the  Korean  war.  the  majority 
leader,  Senator  Scott  Lccas,  said  In  the 
Senate  on  June  27:  "This  is  a  time  for  ac- 
tion, and  not  time  for  words.  •  *  •  It  is 
amazing  how  men  with  hindsight  are  able 
to  tell  you  what  should  have  been  done,  if  a 
mistake  was  made,  and  yet  had  they  been  in 
a  position  to  make  the  decision,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  different  conclusion  would  have 
been  reached." 

He  IS  right:  this  is  no  time  for  hindsight. 
But  it  is  no  time,  either,  for  more  action 
without  foresight.  Foresight  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  hindsight.  Let  me  cite 
some  evidence  of  foresight. 

As  earli  as  November  2.5,  1934,  I  gave  a  full 
page  of  facts  and  fijures  in  the  New  York 
Times  proving  that  the  Atlantic  democracies, 
if  "united."  would  be.  "within  human  limits, 
almighty  on  this  planet." 

"They  are  united  in  cherishing  the  rights 
of  men."  I  wrote.  "They  practice  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  cooperation  by  common 
consent,  the  principle  that  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  peace  and  freedom,  too.  But 
they  do  not  practice  this  principle  beyond 
their  borders,  even  with  one  another,  even  to 
preserve  it  against  those  who  believe  in  bul- 
lets, not  ballots.  United,  these  •  •  • 
advanced  western  peoples  would  be  self-suffic- 
ing, secure.  Impregnable.  Irresistible.  But 
they  are  not  united." 

"Disunion  among  a  few  democracies."  I  said 
then,  as  I  have  been  saying  ever  since,  is 
"the  real  disease  to  be  cured." 

In  1938  Union  Now  gave  a  detailed  analysis 
showing  not  only  why  leagues  and  alliances 
would  not  prevent  war.  but  why  a  federal 
union  of  the  Atlantic  democracies  wotild. 
It  included  even  an  illustrative  ccnstitutlon 
to  show  in  detail  how  they  might  effectively 
federate.  Union  Now  pleaded  that  the  Presi- 
dent lead  In  calling  a  convention  to  work 
out  a  constitution,  as  a  necessity  that  was 
"urgent  most  for  Americans." 

"Under  the  pressure  of  cutting  costs,  ma- 
chines have  developed  tremendously  since  the 
depression,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  with 
us. "  it  pointed  out.  "We  more  than  others 
must  be*wift  to  foresee  and  make  allowance 
in  our  political  calculations  for  the  speed  of 
this  machine  development  increasing  in  fu- 
ture. •  •  •  If  we  compare  each  decade 
of  the  past  30  years  with  the  decade  before 
It  we  shall  have  some  clue  to  the  accumulat- 
ing speed  with  which  the  machine  will  be 
making  our  world  one  dturing  the  next  de- 
cade— If  our  failure  to  provide  it  with  a  gov- 
ernor does  not  meanwhile  wreck  machine  and 
us."  That  was  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
jet  plane  and  atom  bomb. 

"Catastrophe  threatens."  Union  Now 
warned  in  its  opening  sentence.  Its  first 
chapter  concluded:  "If  we  will  not  do  this 
little  for  men's  freedom  and  vast  future 
(federate),  we  cannot  hope  that  others  will; 
catastrophe  must  come  and  there  is  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves." 

That  was  a  year  before  World  War  IL 
And  now? 


Recently  I  rccetved  a  nnuggled  letter  from 
«  man  behind  the  iron  curtain,  from  a  Hun- 
garian, whoee  only  hope  lies  lo  Atlantic 
Union  now.     He  wrote: 

"I  am  reading  your  book  right  now  and 
remember  the  words  in  it:  "The  outstanding 
change  is  *hat  all  along  the  line  the  catas- 
trophe is  developing  on  a  greater  scale  and 
at  a  faster  rate,  and  moving  •  •  •  nearer, 
nearer,  nearer  to  ourselves."  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Hitler  danger  and  the 
present?  It  Is  a  difference  in  scale,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter." 

Korea  proves  it  Is  truer  now  than  it  was 
In  1938:  The  free  cannot  federate  too  soon. 


National  Minerals  Adrisory  G»aBc3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  July  31,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Jensen,  of  Iowa. 
expressed  his  concern  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  over  a  2 -day  postponement  of  a 
schedled  meeting  of  the  National  Min- 
erals Advisory  Council.  The  meeting 
was  postponed,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man, so  that  it  could  be  attended  by  C. 
Girard  Davidson,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Resources. 
Secretary  Davidson  is  out  of  Washington 
on  what  my  friend  terms  "a  political 
junket." 

I  want  to  assure  this  House  that 
neither  the  prosecution  of  the  fighting 
in  Korea  nor  the  stimulation  of  defense 
production  is  being  neglected.  The  facts 
show  quite  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 

I  am  advised  that  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Minerals  Advisory  Coimcil  was 
postponed  so  that  Secretary  Davidson 
could  have  preliminary  conferences  with 
minerals  producers  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  He  made  this  trip  so  that 
he  could  have  up-to-date  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  current  situation  to 
present  to  the  Council  when  it  meets 
tomorrow. 

On  this  trip.  Secretary  Davidson  has 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association  in 
Denver  Colo.  He  has  conferred  with 
mine  owners  and  operators  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  He  has  discussed  with  zinc  and 
copper  producers  in  Spokane.  Wash.,  the 
problems  affecting  these  extremely  criti- 
cal materials. 

I  share  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
the  opinion  that  the  minerals  industry 
has  a  big  job  ahead  of  it  in  order  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  defense  effort. 
Production  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  must  be  increased,  exploration 
for  these  minerals  must  be  encouraged, 
and  our  stockpiles  must  be  quickly  filled. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  men  in 
the  Government  who  are  charged  with 
assisting  the  industry  to  do  this  job  are 
working  closely  with  Industry  leaders 
and  are  getting  on-the-spot  understand- 
ing of  industry  problems.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  several  days  spent  by 
Secretary  Davidson  in  the  Northwest 
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conferring  with  minln?  officials  pre- 
liminary to  the  National  Minerals  Ad- 
visory Council  meeting  will  make  that 
meeting  more  productive. 


Recognize  War  Now,  or  Lose  to  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

r  HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

Cr  INDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  HAR\XY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shelby ville  <lnd. )  News  for 
July  25,  1950; 

Eecocnizk  Wa«  Now,  o«  Lose  to  Russia 

The  Korean  war  Is  not  an  international 
Incident. 

It  is  war — dirty,  bloody,  heart-rending  and 
•oxU-terrifyin^  war.  It  is  the  opening  ol  the 
hot  phase  of  world  war  three.  And  the  third 
wr^rld  war  can  b*  lost  by  the  United  States 
and  whatever  allies  this  Nation  can  rally  to 
her  side. 

The  American  people  are  not  being  told 
the  whole  uuth  by  their  Government  in  the 
matter  of  what  almost  certainly  lies  before 
them.  Washington  is  breaking  the  neWs 
gradually.  We  fail  to  understand  what  all 
the  puEsyfoctlng  is  about.  This  is  war  and 
cur  '•hances  of  winning  will  be  multlnhed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  enormous  fact 
ts  made  luiown  and  thoroughly  realized  by 
every  man  and  every  woman  in  the  United 
Btatrs 

Amcrjcan  men  are  djlug  In  Korea.  They 
are  dymg  in  the  air  and  on  battle&elds  wet 
with  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  the  enemy. 
If  that  ts  not  war.  then  what  is? 

We  had  better  recognize  a  few  facts,  and 
recognize  them  now — not  tomorrow,  or  next 
week,  or  next  month,  but  right  now.  We 
cauaot  wau  tor  Washington  to  tell  us  about 
the  need  for  the  cooperation  of  every  citi- 
zen In  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  We  must 
realize  right  now  that  our  cooperation  is  a 
must. 

We  mu.«t  reallBe  right  now  that  our  major 
cppoi^.enl — Soviet  Russia — is  a  bragging, 
boastlns?.  lying  bully.  Communism  in  the 
world  today  roakes  no  atte.Tipt  to  imder- 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  human  freedom. 
It  is  prepared  only  to  lie  and  buUcicze  its 
bloody  slavery  into  every  nation  stupid 
enough  and  weak  enough  to  remain  help- 
lessly complacent. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  that 
Russia  c^.n  and  does  understand  and  respect. 
Chief  among  these  are  p>ower  and  determi- 
nation. The  United  States  faces  the  tre- 
mendous taak  of  becoming  miiiianly  power- 
.  ful.  Despite  everything  to  the  contrary,  our 
military  strength  at  tiie  present  time  is  so 
small  as  to  make  us  trembla  at  the  prospect 
of  a  great  war.  Military  strength  must  be 
built  over  the  long  months  of  the  future. 
But  as  for  determination  to  resist  the  forces 
of  evil  and  to  carry  on  to  eventual  victory — 
that  18  something  that  we  can  and  must 
develop  now. 

Our  military  Intelligence  repwrts  Indicate 
that  Russia  th'.nks  we  are  unwilUnt;  ^o  fight 
really  hard.  It  Is  up  to  every  American  to 
show  Communist  Russia  that  she  Is  wrong. 

The  ears  of  Russian  spies,  to  be  found  In 
every  Communlst-llne  ortranization  in  this 
Nation — and  there  are  many  such — are  tuned 
to  the  American  attitude.  What  we  say  and 
what  we  do  as  •  people.  foU.ws  the  shortest 
poMltxle  oourte  to  the  KremUn.    In  this  re- 


spect, there  is  a  way  to  give  Stalin  and  hla 
henchmen  an  earfuil. 

What  a  set-back  the  Kremlin's  super- 
bureaucrats  would  get  If  millions  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  bombarded  Washington 
with  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  President 
and  to  Members  of  Congress,  declaring  all- 
out  determination  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
enemy. 

Since  the  days  of  the  American  war  for  in- 
dependence, the  American  people  never  have 
really  known  the  meaning  of  total  war. 
American  men  died  in  other  wars,  including 
World  War  I  and  World  War  11.  And  in  many 
respects  their  Nation  gave  them  admirable 
home-front  support.  But  the  United  States 
has  never  round  it  necessary  to  fight,  back 
tc  the  wall,  for  its  very  existence.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  the  latter  eventuality 
may  be  discovered  In  world  war  three. 

This  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  the  people  must 
speltk  to  the  whole  world  as  a  single  great 
voice.  This  can  best  be  done  by  letting  our 
Members  of  Congress  and  our  President  know 
right  now  that  we  are  determined  that  our 
way  of  life  shall  be  preserved.  If  this  is  done, 
and  done  immediately,  there  still  is  a  chance 
that  Russia  will  think  twice  before  setting 
off  a  conflagration  to  entrulf  the  world.  Even 
Russia  may  well  tremble  before  the  kind  of 
power  and  determination  of  which  the 
American  people  are  capable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  recognize  the  facts,  and 
to  back  them  up  with  action. 


The  Need  !s  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  FRAiNK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTrVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2, 
1950; 

The  Nktj)  Is  for  Action 

Lest  there  might  be  any  question  about 
his  attitude.  President  Truman  let  it  be 
known  yesterday  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  accept  stand-by  powers  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  provided  only  that  these  were 
reasonably  flexible.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Matbavk.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  the  President  set  forth  his  posi- 
tion briefly  but  clearly  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  assumiz^g  this  authoritv.  he  said,  sub- 
ject to  four  reservations.  These  he  enu- 
merated as  follows :  (1 )  The  additional  pow- 
ers should  be  supplementary  to.  and  not  a 
substitute  for.  the  prcdactioa  and  credit 
controls  he  has  already  requested:  (2)  they 
must  not  delay  action  on  the  latter:  (3) 
they  should  not  involve  any  rigid  formula 
which  would  tie  his  hands  In  advance,  and 
(4)  they  should  leave  open  the  qaestlcn  of 
the  method  of  administration. 

We  think  the  President  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  soundness  of  bis  position  on 
this  controversial  point  and  for  the  clarity 
with  which  he  has  defined  it.  But  we  think 
that  he  is  perhaps  even  more  to  be  appL^ud- 
ed  for  perceiving  and  emphasizing,  as  he 
does,  the  urgency  of  prompt  action  on  the 
proposals  already  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Two  weeks  have  now  passed  since  Mr  Tru- 
man asked  for  this  legislation  and  since  It 
was  Introduced  In  the  two  Houses— 2  weeks 
which  have  seen  tt  bogged  down  by  political 
maneuvering  and  by  time-consuming  debate 
over  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  sup- 
plemented with  other  and  more  drastic  con- 


trols. This,  In  our  opinion.  Is  a  slttiatlon 
In  which  it  Is  less  important  precisely  wnat 
type  of  controls  are  made  available  than  it 
Is  that  they  be  made  available  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  Now  that  Mr.  Truman  lias 
removed  any  possible  fear  that  he  will  op- 
pose stand-by  controls  on  prices  and  wages 
as  supplementary  legislation,  we  hope  Con- 
gress will  be  persuaded  of  the  importance 
of  putting  his  original  program,  as  such,  en 
the  statute  books  \  without  any  further 
delay. 


CoBstmctioii  of  Modem  Nayal  Vessels  and 
Repair  of  Merchant  Marine  Reserve 
Fleet  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 


or 

HGN.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NIW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  succeeding  day  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  there  is  much  that 
must  he  done  to  bring  our  national  de- 
fense up  to  a  point  of  efficiency  that  will 
meet  the  present  and  any  future  emer- 
gency that  may  arise. 

Recognizing  the  distant  points  at 
which  our  Armed  Forces  are  now  en- 
gaged and  might  be  engaged  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  of  prime  importance  that  our 
Navy,  and  its  supporting  merchant  ma- 
rine, shall  be  brought  up  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  immediately. 

It  is  encouraguig  to  realize  that  Con- 
gress is  acting^prcmptiy.  The  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  $350  000.- 
COO  for  the  construction  of  modern  naval 
vessels  has  already  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  today  has  been  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  receive  hia 
approval. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  modernize 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  end  of 
World  War  II  left  the  Navy  with  many 
ships  of  numerous  t>-pes.  Most,  of  these 
vessels  were  designed,  developed,  and 
tested  in  service  prior  to  1941.  The 
greater  proportion  were  built  in  the  war 
years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  some 
^■\\\  be  converted. 

World  War  II  at  sea  was  fought  suc- 
cessfully by  the  carrier  task  force  which 
destroyed  opposing  fleets  and  by  the  am- 
phibious forces  which  carried  che  ground 
sjidier  to  the  beaches  in  order  to  reach 
the  enemy.  The  submarines  of  the  Navy 
exacted  a  tremendous  toll  of  enemy  ships 
by  the  steady  and  relentless  pre  ^ure  of 
a  lonely  war  under  the  sea.  F;ve  years 
have  passed  and  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  the  vessels  which  will  take  the  place 
of  those  needed  for  anotlier  day  now 
passed. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Navy  has 
maintained  a  modest  shipbuilding  and 
conversioh  program  in  the  fiscal  years, 
194«.  1S49  and  1950.  The  present  bill  au- 
thorizes the  ccn^tructicn  cf  not  to  e.xcecd 
50,000  tens  of  modem  Naval  vessels  in 
the  follot^'ing  catef:ories: 

(a)   Combatant  vessels.  30,000  tons. 

lb)  Au.xiliary  vessels,  lO.COO  tons. 
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(c)  Experimental  types.  10.000  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  cate- 
gories the  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
vert net  to  exceed  200,000  tons  of  existing 
naval  vessels,  from  among  those  vessels 
on  the  Navy  list  determined  to  be  best 
fitted  for  conversion,  to  modem  Naval 
vessels  of  the  following  catesories: 

(a)  Combatant  vessels,  125.000  tons. 

(b)  Auxiliary  vessels.  75,000  tons. 
Five  years  have  pas&ed  since  the  end  of 

hostilities,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
construction  or  conversion  of  vessels  de- 
signed to  keep  the  Navy  abreast  of 
changes  required  by  scientific  and 
strategic  developments.  This  bill  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  require  the  Navy  to 
initiate  a  modest  modernization  program 
through  the  construction  of  new  proto- 
type vessels  and  the  conversion  of  exLst- 
ing  vessels.  The  majority  of  these  ves- 
sels will  be  prototypes  capable  of  being 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  event 
of  need.  Evidence  introduced  in  closed 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  clearly 
showed  the  necessity  for  the  Navy  to 
proceed  in  such  a  program. 

The  program  for  the  construction  and 
conversion  of  vessels  which  would  be  ini- 
tially undertaken  by  the  authority  of  this 
bill  was  presented  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  It  represents  the  annual  in- 
crement of  the  Navy's  requirements  for 
ship  construction  and  9t)nversion  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  developments  in  an 
orderly  manner.     ^ 

The  initial  program  calls  for  a  total  of 
112  ships  and  craft  is  proposed  for  the 
construction  program.  The  total  ton- 
nage for  the  new  construction  is  about 
14,466  tons.  A  total  of  29  ships  is  listed 
for  conversion.  The  total  tonnage  for 
conversion  under  the  program  is  atwut 
96.695  tons. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  types  of  vessels  is  just 
under  S130  000  000.  The  e.stimated  cost 
of  the  conversion  of  existing  vessels  to 
the  new  program's  type  Is  a  httle  over 
$184.000000.  — - 

It  has  also  become  apparent  from  ex- 
aminations and  studies  made  since  tiie 
introduction  of  my  bill  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $25,000,000  for  repair  and 
modernization  of  our  merchant  marine 
reserve  fleet  that  a  larger  amount  will 
^ybe  necessary. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  devel- 
opi'd  that  the  ships  are  in  need  of  more 
general  repairs  than  at  first  iiad  been 
thought  necessary,  and.  secondly,  the 
cost  of  material  has  increa.sed  since  the 
original  estimate,  and,  to  this  must  be 
added  the  additional  cost  of  repairing^ 
more  ships  than  had  previously  been  ex- 
pected. I  am  of  the  opinion  now  that  it 
may  cost  as  much  as  S50.000.000  and 
probably  even  more.  However,  what- 
ever the  cost  it  must  be  done.  Without 
the  support  of  mechant  vessels  as  an 
auxiliary  to  our  Navy  we  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 

The  shipbuilding  program  which  will 
come  as  a  result  of  legislation  recenrly 
passed  gitjss  promise  of  reviving  the 
shipbuildin?  industry.  The  industry 
needs  work  badly  at  the  present  time. 
Otherwise  its  working  force  of  trained 
and  skilled  mechanics  will  disintegrate. 


(^ 


A  strong  shipbuilding  industry  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  fight  a  successful  war. 
The  Camden  yards  and  others  along 
the  Delaware  River  are  well  equipped 
and  ready  and  anxious  to  go.  The  rec- 
ord of  achievement  by  the  workers  in 
this  area  in  the  past  has  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  construct  either  new  ships 
or  moderruze  present  ships.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
located  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  extending  over 
50  years  has  covered  Ixjth  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  and  merchant  vessels,  and 
its  ability  to  construct  well  and  quickly 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again. 
It  stands  ready  for  the  call  as  do  others 
along  the  Delaware  River. 


An  Editorial  Smear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD      . 

OF  MONTAN.*  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  July  28. 
1950: 

An  EnrroRiAL  Smear  • 

Debate  In  the  House  on  Monday  brtiught 
out  a  reprehensible  bit  of  journalistic  trick- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  Readers  Digest.  (We 
recently  called  attention  to  a  misquotation 
by  the  Digest  of  a  book  review  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  John  T.  Flynn's  volume. 
The  magazine  had  said  the  Times  called 
Flynn's  book  one  of  the  two  most  important 
of  the  year;  actually  the  comment  was  that 
it  was  important  as  showing  the  endemic 
hysteria  now  prevalent,  i 

In  the  present  instance  the  Digest  was 
summarizing  an  article  by  Leslie  A.  Miller, 
former  governor  of  Wyoming.  What  Does 
CVA  Mean  to  You?  He  is  vitblently  against 
the  Columbia  River  Valley  Authority,  which 
Is  certainly  his  right,  although  in  his  piece 
he  was  guilty  of  some  preposterous  bunk  in 
discussing  the  TVA  and  the  alleged  strangle- 
hold the  TVA  has  upon  the  people  of  our 
region. 

The  Digest  changed  Miller's  article  to  say 
that  he  called  the  distmguished  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Raver.  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power,  a  Socialist.  That  is  a  familiar  smear. 
But  Miller  denies'' to  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  to  Dr.  Raver  that  he  wrote  such  an  ac- 
cusation. He  declared  that  he  had  not  used 
that  phrase,  and  Representative  Jackson. 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  said  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  admitted  writing  the  phrase 
into  the  article. 

Representative  \L*nsfiei.d  came  to  Dr  Ra- 
ver s  defense.  He  said  the  Miller  article 
declared  that  Raver  had  refused  to  make  a 
long-term  contract  for  power  with  any  pri- 
vate company.  But  Dr.  Raver  had  already 
made  a  long-term  contract  with  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co. — the  first  contract  of  any 
kind  to  be  signed — and  the  power  company 
has  indicated  its  complete  satisfaction  w^ 
the  arrangement. 

This  IS  the  way  smeanT  and  rumors  traveL 
According  to  Mr.  Jackson  the  Digest  de- 
fended its  action  in  writing  the  smear  of  "So- 
cialist' into  the  Miller  article  and  said  that 
this  was  common  practice.  It  is  not,  in 
self-respecting  journalistic  circles,  and  w« 
believe  the  Digest  knows  that  it  is  not. 


War  Makes  Ciril  Rifhts  Law  Eaact- 
ment  Urgesit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPOl 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
of  July  29,  1950: 

PaESIOENT  TOl-D  BT  CON<;»ES8MAN  DaVXN1>ORT: 

"W.^R  M*'r'«^  Civil  Rights  Laws  Enactment 
UacENT" — Message  Sent  to  Pseshjent  Thtt- 
MAN  BT  Alleghent  CotJNCiL  Fo*  Crvn, 
Rights — Ncmehous   Local   Groxjps   Repse- 

SENTED 

President  Truman  was  told  Tuesday  by 
Congressman  Haeet  Davenport  that  now, 
with  the  war  going  on  In  Korea,  Is  the  criti- 
cal time  for  quick  action  on  civil  rights.  He 
carried  to  the  President  a  message  from  the 
Allefjheny  Council  for  ClvU  Rights  calling  for 
a  four-point  civil-rights  action  program. 

•Tiie  fighting  in  Korea,  "  Davenport  told 
the  President,  'has  clearly  shown  the  need 
of  enacting  the  civU  rights  measures  Into  law 
during  the  Eighty-first  Congress." 

CTTES   EXCLUSION^CT 

Under  the  Oriental  Exc?msion  Act 
Davenport  pointed  out.  Koreans  are 
mitied  to  immigrate  into  the  Unite^ 
and  those  who  are  here  are  lneligibl{ 
come  American  citizens. 

^'Unless  this  harsh  law  Is  repealed,*Vatated 
Davenport,  "the  Communists  have  a  nfong 
propaganda  weapon  to  prevent  us  from 
ning  friends  in  Asia." 

NEGRO   FIGHTERS 

The  Conerressman  called  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  victory  of  Negro  troops  in  Ko- 
rea ands^ asked.  "What  better  way  to  lend 
larger  piirpose  to  their  brave  deeds  than  to 
strengthen  existing  civil-rights  laws  here  at 
home? 

"Discrimination  has  no  place,"  Mr.  Daven- 
port added,  "in  an  America  fighting  to  ex- 
tend individual  liberty  and  freedom  from 
government  tyranny  throughout  the  world." 

DELIVERS  MESSAGE 

The  letter  to  the  President  from  the  ClvU 
Rights  Council  was  signed  by  the  Reverend 
L.  B.  Moseley  4lnd  the  Reverend  Robert 
Pierre  Johnson,  cochalrmen.     It  read: 

"On  behalf  of  the  40  organizations  in  the 
council,  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
projxjsals  which  are  basic  to  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  action  In  Korea. 

"As  persons  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  na- 
tional origins,  we  believe  it  is  urgent  that 
the  United  States  demonstrate  to  people 
everywhere  that  democracy  works  effectively. 

"Every  American  wants  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  pnvUeges  of  de- 
m.ocracy.  To  accomplish  this  we  urge  you  to 
use  your  office  to  insure  the  most  efficient 
utiUzation  of  the  Nation's  human  resources. 
We  urge  you  to  consider  the  following  pro- 
posals: 

"1.  That  you  continue  to  accelerate  the 
policy  of  nonsegregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces; 

"2.  That  you  issue  an  order  comparable 
to  the  FEPC  Executive  order  which  elimi- 
nated discrimination  in  industrial  employ- 
ment during  World  War  II; 

"3.  That  you  encourage  t^  earliest  possi- 
ble ratification  of  the  Geo<Scide  ConvenUon: 

"4.  That  you  take  steps  to  end  the  oriental 
exclusion  policy  o.'  our  immigration  Utws. 
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••Theae  actions  will  demonstrate  clearly  to 
tbe  peoples  of  the  world  the  validity  ol  our 
ciaim  to  the  democratic  way  of  life." 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OFTENNESSrr 

IW  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U>TrED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  2  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
meaning  of  the  Korean  war  is  clearly  and 
pointedly  set  forth  by  Drew  Pearson  in 
his  excellent  column  of  July  29.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  place  of  the  struggle 
in  Korea  should  be  considered  by  all 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington — The  other  day  I  suggested 
that  I»resident  Truman,  who  Is  not  exactly 
the  persuasive  leader  FYarklin  Roosevelt 
waa.  needed  a  let  of  support  from  the 
rest  of  us  In  the  current  crl.«ip.  which  Is 
a  lot  worse  than  most  people  have  realized. 
O^^.e  thing  he  needs  is  soaie  help  in  mating 
the  country  understand  what  the  Korean 
War  is  aU  about. 

As  my  ov.n  contribution.  I  shoiild  lil;e  to 
set  down  a  few  reminiscences  regarding 
other  Interna'icnal  efTorts  to  step  war, 
which  I  have  watched  during  some  years  of 
experience  as  a  newspaperman. 

The  Korean  War  Is  basically  an  interna- 
tional gambls  aimed  at  heading  off  a  greater 
war;  and.  while  It  may  fail,  you  have  to 
lock  back  25  years  to  understand  what  prog- 
ress the  world  has  made  In  the  painfully 
difficult  Job  of  making  me:i  and  nations 
work  together  to  set  up  International 
machmery  for  peace. 

As  a  young  newspaperman  In  19*28.  I  went 
down  to  Habana  with  Calvin  Coolld^e,  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Frank  B.  Kellogc.  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughe*:,  all  Republicans  in 
good  standing  with  the  party.  At  Habana, 
tliey  put  forward  to  the  Pan-American  na- 
tions a  policy  of  keeping  the  peace  by  Inter- 
DBt'anal  arbitration. 

This  was  net  a  revolutionary  plan.  When 
trouble  occurred  between  naiions,  they  pro- 
posed the  ccmmon-sense  idea  of  going  to 
couri.  But  when  the  treaty  later  gcc  back 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  sparks  flew. 
And  some  Republican  Isclatlonists  called 
Coclldge.  Hughes,  and  Kellogg  Just  as 
vitriolic  names  as  McCakthy  has  called  the 
State  Department. 

CONSULT  KE    WAS 

Two  year*  later,  I  accompanied  s  new 
Republican  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stlmson,  to  London  Naval  Conference. 
There  Stlmson  did  hi«  best  to  put  across 
_>  ooasultative  pact — again  not  a  revolution- 
ary {vopoeal.  It  merely  provided  that.  If 
war  threatened,  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  consult  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  regarding  ways  of  stopping  war. 
Stlmson  made  absolutely  no  promise*  cr 
ecmunltments.  beyond  the  promise  that  w* 
wo(dd  merely  sit  down  and  tallc 

Compared  with  the  United  Nations  of  to- 
day, the  Stlmaon  proposal  sounds  almost 
Juvenile.  But  when  he  proposed  It  privately 
at  Ixmdon  In  1930 — Just  20  years  ago — Her- 
bert Hoover,  then  President  of  the  United 
State*,  nearly  bad  kittens.    He  was  so  agi- 


tated that  he  called  a  press  conference  and 
emphatically  Informed  the  world  that  "no 
consultative  i>act  has  been  considered  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  London  con- 
ference." 

Simultaneously  In  London,  Secretary 
Stln-.scn,  not  knowing  that  rock-ribbed  Re- 
publicans were  scared  stiff  over  even  a  tiny 
bit  of  International  cooperation,  was  hold- 
ing his  own  press  conference  stating  exactly 
the  opposite  of  his  chief  In  the  White  House. 
A  consultative  pact,  he  said,  was  definitely 
under  discussion. 

In  the  end.  Hoover  showed  who  was  boss. 
The  consultative  pact  was  killed;  and  with 
it  the  entire  naval  treaty. 

WORLD  WAR   n  BEGINS 

One  year  later— 1931— the  Japanese  In- 
vaded Manchuria  and  Secretary  Stlmson  once 
again  tried  to  secure  internalional  coopera- 
tion to  head  off  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  world  war.  And  In  an  effort 
to  prod  and  encourage  the  League  of  Na'ions 
^nto  a  cooperative  move  to  stop  war,  Stlm- 
son took  the  relatively  mild  step  of  order- 
ing the  United  States  consul  In  Geneva  to 
sit  In  on  council  sessions — only  as  an  o'o- 
server. 

An  Immediate  howl  of  protest  went  up 
from  members  of  Stimson's  own  Reputilican 
Party.  Ti^ey  were  so  vigorous,  and  his  chief, 
H-^rbert  Hoover,  got  so  nervous,  that  the 
United  States  consul  was  finally  renlr.ced  by 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  whom  the  GOP  isolation- 
ists trusted. 

EUSOPE   COOLS 

Even  more  Important,  however,  was  the 
negative  reaction  of  European  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  French  presa 
screamed  that  they  did  not  want  the  United 
States  butting  Into  League  affairs.  The 
Rritlsh  foreign  oface.  long  In  sympathy  with 
Japan,  deftly  undercut  Stimson's  crackdc^ns 
on  Tokyo.  Mussolini,  fearing  his  turn  would 
be  next,  was  distinctly  cool  to  American 
cooperation. 

And  Jap  dlnlomats,  foreseeing  the  day 
when  they  would  go  on  to  further  aggres- 
sions, took  diabolical  pleasure  In  ridiculing 
Stlmson,  and  slowly  breaking  down  the  peace 
machinery  of  the  world. 

Per  months,  the  League  debated.  But 
Instead  of  the  48- hour  decision  made  by 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  crisis. 
It  took  one  solid  year  for  the  League  to  get 
a  rrport  from  an  international  conimissioa 
on  the  Manchurian  Incident 

By  that  time.  It  was  too  late.  The  Jap 
warlords  were  firmly  entrenched.  The  seeds 
of  World  War  II  were  well  planted.  And, 
most  Important  of  all.  everj-  other  would-be 
aggressor  realized  that  he  c-juld  thumb  his 
nose  at  international  law,  and  the  Le.T^ue 
would  do  nothing. 

An  age  was  dying;  an  age  of  Interna- 
tional optimism,  isolationism,  and  Harding 
normalcy.  An  age  was  dying  and  Hcio-y  L. 
Stlmson  struggled  almost  alone  to  give  It 
renewed  life. 

Leaving  a  sickbed  in  the  spring  of  1932,  he 
sailed  for  Paris  determined  to  warn  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  that  they  were  seal- 
ing their  own  doom.  Renting  a  villa  at 
Geneva,  he  called  In  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Western  Europe  and  argued  that  Japan's 
far-away  aggression  against  China  could  be 
a  greater  threat  to  them  than  any  menace 
In  Europe. 

He  urged  that  they  take  a  firm  stand  to 
bolster  the  world's  peace  machinery  in 
order  to  head  off  war  In  the  future. 

But  he  faUed. 


1*31 


1950 


Those  were  dark  day^  in  Stimson's  villa 
Beslnge  on  Lake  Geneva.  His  room  looked 
out  on  an  old  garden  sheltered  by  high 
trees.  In  which  roosted  flocks  of  birds.  And 
sometimes,  when  he  could  not  sleep  and  work 
drag^'ed    endlessly,    Stlmson    stood    at    his 


window  looking  out  upon  the  trees  and  the 
moon  and  the  shadows  they  cast  upon  the 
garden,  and  remembered  the  world  war  days 
when  he  was  a  colonel  of  artillery  in  France. 

Out  among  the  poplars  he  saw  again  that 
line  of  men  from  the  fields,  the  factories,  the 
sea,  going  forward;  and  the  line  of  women, 
wounded  men.  exhausted  men.  going  back. 
A  panorama  of  his  life  lay  before  him  then, 
the  latter  years  having  been  given  to  re- 
building equity  and  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

And  he  had  failed. 

The  importance  of  Korea  Is  that  In  ex- 
actly the  same  part  of  the  world,  a  few 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  Jap  v.ar  lords 
Invaded  Manchuria,  Russia,  20  years  later, 
has  launched  her  first  move  in  world  war 
III. 

But  this  time,  the  newly  formed  peace  .-na- 
chlnery  of  the  world  functioned  overnight. 
This  time  Republican  Senators,  previously 
isolationist,  supported  the  United  Nations. 
Perhaps  It  was  because  Taft,  Knowland,  and 
GOP  colleagues  had  tjeen  shouting  about 
Truman's  failure  in  the  Far  East  that  caused 
them  to  reverse  their  previous  Isolation. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  time  both  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate acted  In  union.  That's  why  K  rea  may 
be  a  milestone  In  the  path  of  a  war-weary 
world  toward  a  day  when  we  can  prevent 
wars  altogether. 


We  All  Are  To  Blame  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  M.\NSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  2950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dei  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recdhd,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  1,  1950; 

Wx  All  A&£  To  Blame  in  Kor^ji — Mihror  or 
World  Opinion 

We  aren't  doing  well  In  Korea.  Our  forces, 
undermaiuied  and  underequipped,  are  still 
beln?;  pushed  back.  Our  soldiers  are  dying, 
needlessly  In  many  cases.  It  seems. 

Whose  fault  Is  this? 

A  lot  of  people  seem  to  think  they  know. 
They  blame  the  Presdent,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  miliiary.  They  blame  our  m- 
telligence  services.  Some  blame  Congrtsa. 
Republicans  blame  Democrats  and  Democrats 
blame  Republicans.  Certain  sections  of  the 
press  are  trying  to  find  a  scapegoat. 

It  seem?  to  us  there  is  enough  blame  to 
go  around,  with  a  share  for  everybody.  In- 
cluding the   American  citizenry. 

The  President  may  not  have  been  out- 
spoken enjugh  In  warning  of  the  military 
menace  of  communism,  or  In  demanding  big 
enough  military  expendlttires.  The  mili- 
tary may  have  failed  to  prepare  for  the  kind 
of  opposition  we  are  meeting  In  Korea.  The 
intelligence  services  may  have  been  misled 
about  the  poesibUlty  of  trouble  there.  Con- 
gress certainly  has  not  been  generous  in  vot- 
ing funds  to  strengthen  southern  Korea. 

But  behind  all  these  things — In  fact,  the 
direct  cause  of  most  of  them — Is  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  not  gone  all- 
out  In  the  strife  against  communism.  We 
have  failed  to  face  up  to  the  menace  repre- 
sented by  Soviet  Russia.  That  country  ho* 
continued  on  a  war  basis  since  1945.  has 
continued  to  strengthen  itself,  has  kept  up 
its  aggressive  pro<ldlng8  around  the  world 
and  has  maintained  Its  agents  at  their  given 
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tasks  of  subversion  and  conspiracy  within 
the  free  nations. 

It  was  the  American  people  who  demanded, 
after  VJ-day.  that  the  Government  break 
up,  quickly,  the  most  magnificent  military 
machine  ever  assembled.  We  brought  the 
boys  home.  We  cut  our  military  budgets. 
We  hurried  back  to  as  near  a  normal  peace- 
time existence  as  was  possible.  We  were,  as 
a  people,  cool  to  what  was  going  on  in  Korea, 
Iran,  Indochina,  and  a  dozen  other  places. 

The  picture  today  is  a  familiar  one.  We 
saw  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  two  wars. 
We  are  not  a  warlike  people.  We  do  not 
prepare  for  war.  Aggression  catches  us  un- 
prepared. It  would  seem  that  we  must  pass 
through  the  tragic  days  of  our  Wake  Islands, 
our  Bataans,  and  our  Chociwons  before  we 
rally,  with  one  mind  and  one  spirit,  for  the 
struggle. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  past  mistakes 
should  not  be  studied  or  that  negligence,  if 
proved,  should  not  be  punished.  It  does 
mean  that  recriminations  of  a  superficial  and 
political  nature  are  valueless  and  that  those 
who  Indulge  In  them  should-  be  scorned. 
There  Is  tough  fighting  to  be  done  in  Korea 
without  senselessly  fighting  among  ourselves 
about  errors  of  the  past.  (The  Milwaukee 
Journal.) 


United  States  Policy  in  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  R»1ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVTIS 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stanley 
Earl,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  Siate 
of  Oregon,  has  recently  returned  from 
South  Korea,  having  resigned  from  the 
American  mission  in  Korea,  and  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
July  29,  1950,  issue  of  the  Oregonian  in 
which  is  set  forch  facts  with  reference  to 
the  Korean  problem  as  viewed  by  Mr. 
Earl  on  the  ground,  which  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration: 

Earl  Refterates  CamcisM  of  Unfted  St-^tzs 
Policies  in  Korea 

Stanley  Earl  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C .  Friday  and  removed  any  doubt  that 
he  has  changed  his  views  on  Korea  and  his 
criticism  of  American  pre-lnvasion  jxjlicy 
there  before  a  packed  city  club  audience  In 
Portland.  Earl  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  American  mission  in  Korea  should  be 
subject   to  a  congressional   iiu-estigation. 

"For  the  record  I  have  not  changed  my 
views  on  Korea  and  I  have  not  received  any 
money,"  Earl  said,  referring  to  newspaper 
clippings  he  had  received  on  his  return 
home.  Earl  said  that  If  the  Invasion  had 
net  occurred  he  was  fully  confident  that 
there  would  have  been  an  internal  rebellion 
because  of  oppression  by  the  Rhee  govern- 
ment. 

He  declared  that  "some  people  ask  what 
can  be  done  in  Korea  for  the  South  Koreans. 
One  thing  is  to  assure  that  they  will  not  be 
EU'oJected  to  the  same  sort  of  thing  they  have 
been  subjected  to  since  May  28,  1948. '  (ThJt 
was  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  South 
Korean  government.) 

NO   REFOSMS  OFFERED 

He  said  the  Korean  Government  had  not 
put  land  reforms  in  effect  or  put  into  effect 
any  sort  of  social  legislation.  Earl,  who  was 
In  Korea  as  labor  adviser  to  the  chief  of  the 
American  mission,  said  that  he  had  worked 
ti)  correct  the  situation  In  which  the  unions 
«ere  a  political  organ  cf  th    government. 


Earl  said  the  United  States  must  lock  to 
other  countries  receiving  economic  aid  to  as- 
sure itself  that  the  same  scrt  of  thing  was 
not  goliig  on  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  "You 
cannot  support  corrupt  government  and  de- 
feat communism,  and  Korea  is  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it."  he  said. 

He  stated  that  the  American  Government 
could  have  required  the  Korean  Government 
to  correct  Its  errors.  "Unless  we  pet  our  feet 
on  the  ground  on  what  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port we  are  going  to  lose  morally, '  he  de- 
clared. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  Earl  answered 
questions  on  Korea.  In  answer  to  one  ques- 
tion he  said  that  "I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  Ko- 
rea and  what  It  would  take  to  remedy  it.'f 
He  said  the  Koreans  are  very  patriotic  people 
■when  they  have  something  to  be  patriotic 
for.- 

He  declared  the  Korean  country  must  be 
unified  and  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  re-, 
moved  as  a  boundary. 

DtTTT  To  Speak,  Insists  Earl — Prank  Com- 
ments ON  Korea  Defended 

Stanley  Earl,  who  resigned  this  week  from 
the  -'Vmerican  Mission  in  Korea,  reiterated 
in  Portland  Friday  many  of  the  things  he 
said  in  Interviews  and  a  radio  program  on 
his  return  from  Korea  and  added  some  mere. 
Earl,  who  was  criticized  in  Washington  for 
his  frank  comments  on  the  Korean  situation, 
said  he  "lelt  so  deeply  and  personally  about 
things  that  happened  in  Korea"  that  he  con- 
sidered It  his  duty  to  speak  out. 

He  said  he  also  considered  himself  at  the 
time  of  the  Portland  interviews  as  a  "free 
agent,"  since  he  had  signed  a  termination 
slip  handed  him  2  hours  before  he  boarded 
a  plane  for  the  United  States. 

NO    IMPROVEMENT    NOTED 

Earl  said  it  was  not  true  that  economic 
conditions  had  Improved  in  Korea  before  the 
invasion.  "The  economic  condition  for  the 
mass  of  people  had  gone  down."  he  said. 

Earl  said  he'had  requested  to  return  home 
on  May  25  and  had  received  a  passport  for 
June  27.  which  turned  out  to  be  the  day  he 
left  Korea,  but  under  different  circumstances. 

"The  rea.son  for  the  letter  was  that  condi- 
tions had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  considered  It  highly  unlikely  that  the 
American  labor  movement  would  support 
with  money  and  manpower  conditions  in  the 
Korean  Government  contrary  to  what  the 
American  labor  movement  stands  for. 

KOREAN    PATRIOTISM    LACKING 

"I  belong  to  that  school  of  thought  that 
believes  the  people  who  pay  the  biUs  should 
know  for  what  their  money  Is  spent."  he 
said.  "There  Is  another  school  that  says, 
"It's  true,  but  you  shouldn't  say  It."  " 

Earl  said  he  does  not  bolicvs  the  Soufn 
Korean  people  showed  any  patriotism  at  all 
toward  the  Rhee  government. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  talk  abcvit  fighting  for 
the  minds  of  men."  he  said.  "It  is  time  to 
start  fighting  for  their  bellies  a  little." 

He  s.aid  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  cutting 
Korea  In  two  on  an  arbitrary  line,  was  the 
basic  reason  for  the  economic  condition  of 
Korea;  South  Korea  with  21.000,000  people 
was  the  rice  bowl  while  North  Korea  had  all 
the  electrit  power. 

"The  economic  condition  of  South  Korea 
was  getting  an  artificial  shot  in  the  a.-ra," 
he  sqld.  "If  ECA  aid  had  been  withdrawn 
the  Government  of  Korea  would  have  fal'en 
within  a  week.  I  believe  an  internal  revo- 
lution would  have  occurred." 

NO    COMMtTNISTS    FOtJNB       / 

Earl  said  he  had  been  unable  to  find  cne 
Communist  among  the  people  he  knew  in 
Korea,  but  the  Government  was  manufactur- 
ing Communists  faster  than  our  dollars 
could  cure  them. 


Pointing  out  that  Japanese  in  their  40- 
year  rule  cf  Korea  had  never  allowed  Koreans 
to  hold  respon.^sible  positions,  he  said,  •Tirrn- 
ing  the  Government  of  Korea  over  to  Koreans 
was  like  turning  dynamite  over  to  a  bunch 
of  high-school  kids." 

The  former  Oregon  CIO  secretary  saltf  he 
believes  Russia  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
North  Korean  Invasion. 

"The  North  Koreans  would  not  have  at- 
tacked South  Korea  without  permission  of 
tiieir  uncle,"  he  said. 

"There  Is  no  greater  privilege  than  to  be 
an  American  citizen  and  have  the  right  of 
free  speech."  he  concluded.  "To  be  an 
American  citizen  is  -the  highest  heritage 
there  is.  believe  me."  - 


What  Congress  Gto  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  RET4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKINNON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  \XcKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  appearing  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress: 
What  Congre-S  Can  Do 
(By  Bernard  Weitzer) 

The  brutal  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
Xh?  Nortfti  Korean  puppets  of  the  Soviet 
Politburo  makes  plain,  for  all  to  see.  our 
true  military  needs.  Apparently  only  a  phys- 
ical aggression  Is  sufficient  to  prod  our  Con- 
gress into  atlequate  action. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  urged  a  universal  military-training 
program.  In  the  Eightieth  Congreas,  after 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
held  hearings  and  unanimously  approved 
a  universal  militaryVtraj^ing  program  as 
recommended  by  the  TTompton  Committee, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  give  the  bill  a  rule. 
Favorable  action  at  that  time  might  well 
have  served  notice  on  the  Soviets,  or  on  any 
other  potential  aggressor,  which  would  have 
forestalled  this  adventure  In  Korea  and  the 
many  other  adventures  which  they  no  doubt 
have  ready.  Even  now  such  a  universal 
military-training  program  would  provide  ade- 
quate, well-trained  reserves  of  19-  and  20- 
year-olds  without  disturbing  industry's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  war-materiel  requirements. 
The  Immediate  needs  for  replacements  to" 
take  care  of  the  cailitary  requii\men^  In 
Korea  will,  of  cotirse.  have  to  be  pr^VIfled  by 
Selective  Service. 

The  renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  was  not  finally  passed  until  after 
southern  Korea  was  Invaded,  had  been  before 
the  Congress  for  nearly  5  months  after  the 
appropriate  congressional  conunittees  held 
e.xtensive  hearings.  Surely  the  Congress  will 
not  dilly-dally  now  with  the  measures  which 
are  essential  to  meet  the  Korean  aggression 
and  push  the  North  Koreans  beyoi^d  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

There  are  nonmilitary  measures  of  the  ut- 
most importance  now  before  the  Congress 
which  require  no  less  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  than  does  the  Korean  crisis.  Among 
them  are  the  appropriations  for  the  European 
Cooperation  Administration,  military  assist- 
ance program.  Voice  of  America,  and  the 
point  4  program.  The  first  three  already 
have  proved  their  worth.  The  reactions  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  outside  the  iron 
curtain  are  an  a-surance  that  point  4  will 
be  equally  successful. 
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For  each  of  these  actlvitiM  the  Congrrss 
»hou!d  vote  the  full  appropriaucns  requested 
by  the  President  lor  tbey  an  •*  Tttal  to  the 
battles  vn  the  psycho:ogJc»l  front  as  are  the 
men  and  the  war  materiel  on  the  Korean 
frciu.  This  is  no  lime  to  act  like  the  home 
owner  who  would  not  repair  his  leaky  root 
when  the  sun  shone  and  claimed  he  could 
not  when  It  rained. 

-  One  more  step  which  the  Senate  shoxild 
take  promptly  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
Tention  which  may  well  serve  as  a  warning 
and  belp  to  save  the  lives  of  some  600  COO 
Korean  Chrtetians  who  may  be  extirpateci  as 
brutally  as  were  the  6.0OO.CO0  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope. Ratification  will  also  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  which  ap- 
proved the  Genocide  Convention  at  the  urg- 
ing of  our  delegates. 

For  years  "too  little  and  too  late"  has  been 
the  label  which  the  nations  who  are  our 
natural  allies  in  the  ideological  and  physical 
conflict  actually  being  waged,  could  properly 
attach  to  cur  efforts.  The  Congress  haggles 
over  dimes,  and  ultimately  must  appropriate 
untold  ;tims  to  repair  the  damage.  Let  the 
Congress  remember  that  If  we  wait  until 
physical  aggression  is  actually  committed 
acalnst  us.  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  veteran  groups  are  neither  Jingoistic 
nor  warmongers.  However,  as  those  who  saw 
tbe  full  cost  of  war,  they  are  in  the  best 
position  to  urge  the  Nation  not  to  forget  the 
warnings  of  the  founding  fathers.  Prepared- 
ness now — as  then — is  the  prime  necessity 
and  must  be  our  watchword  and  slogan  till 
tbis  danger,  too.  shall  pass. 


''Mariposa"  ud  "Mooterey** 

'^-         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  may  shortly  consider  a  prob- 
lem involving  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties between  the  Government  and  the 
owners  of  two  great  ocean  liners.  The 
ships  have  been  tied  up  in  San  FYancisco 
Bay  since  the  end  of  their  service  as 
troop  transports  in  World  War  n.  The 
work  of  reconverting  to  trans- Pacific 
passenger  service  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. During  that  war  they  trans- 
ported something  over  370.000  troops. 
They  would  be  very  useful  now.  They 
could  be  back  in  operating  condition  in 
a  very  few  months. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  New:j  of  August 
1  gives  some  background  information 
concerning  the  situation: 

Two  Big  Transports  Gathdi  Barnacles 
(By  Richard  MacFarlane) 

San  Fkancisco.  August  1. — As  the  military 
services  urseutly  assemble  ships  to  carry 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Korean  war  front, 
two  of  the  largest  and  fastest  potential  uoop 
transports  on  the  Pacific  lie  idle. 

They  are  the  big  26.000-ton  Mataon  liners 
Manposa  and  Monterey,  prewar  glamour 
queens  of  the  Pacific,  whose  rebuilding  for 
postwar  passenger  service  to  HaWrtU  and  the 
South  Seas  was  stopped  in  July  1M7 

Since  then  they  have  been  in  the  Maritime 
Administration  shipyard  at  Alameda.  Their 
Interiors  were  stripped  to  bare  steel  and  ex- 
teriors covered  wiih  red  lead,  while  ICataon 


and  the  Otivernment  negotiated  over  a  deal 
to  ct-!inplete  the  Mariposa  and  dispose  of  the 
Monterey. 

THREE- MONTH   JOB 

With  their  sistershlp.  the  Lurline.  in  Ha- 
waiian senrtce.  they  are  the  biircest  and  fast- 
est ships  on  the  Pacific.  They  have  a  21- 
knot  speed  and  a  troop  capacity  of  7000-plus 
earb. 

While  many  months  of  work  He  ahead  to 
complete  the  bi^  liners  for  peacetime  lu.xury 
service.  Matson  engineers  guess  the  Mariposa 
and  Monterey  could  be  completed  for  tnxp 
dutv  in  about  3  months  at  a  cost  of  between 
e3.COO.0O0  and  M.5C0.C00  each. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Mariposa  is  more  than 
half  completed.  The  only  major  work  neces- 
E:u-y  to  finish  her  as  a  transport  would  be 
Installation  of  troop  berths,  mess  rooms,  gal- 
leys, and  incidental  machinery. 

The  Monterey  Is  about  one-third  com- 
pleted. 

WO«LD    war    II    SERVICE 

Stripped  and  converted  to  transports  im- 
mediately after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Monterey 
and  Mariposa  performed  illustrious  service 
during  the  war.  carrying  troops  to  every  com- 
bat area  of  the  world. 

When  their  military  service  ended,  they 
were  returned  to-Jdatson  Line  where  plans 
had  been  made  to  rebuild  them  into  vir- 
tually new  ships  for  postwar  service.  Rising 
costs  and  the  uncertain  future  of  Pacific 
passenger  service  stopped  work  on  the  Mari- 
posa and  Monterey  in  1947.  and  only  the 
Lurline  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  |18,- 
5000CO. 

Matson  later  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 
Government  money  due  the  line  on  both 
ships  would  be  applied  to  completing  the 
Mariposa  as  a  luxury  liner,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  acquire  the  Monterey  for  what- 
ever service  It  wished  This  plan  was  re- 
jected by  Congress  last  year. 

tJP   TO   CONGRESS 

A  modified  plan  along  the  same  lines  was 
propoeed,  approved  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  finally,  after  much  delay  and 
red  tape,  reached  the  House  Metchant  Marine 
Committee,  where  It  is  today. 

The  next  move  U  up  to  Consn^ss.  Whether 
the  Manposa  is  to  be  completed  as  a  luxury 
liner,  or  both  ships  as  transports,  they  are 
dcing  nobody  any  good  gathering  barnacles. 


Tht$e  War  Vultures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  with  us  always  those  who 
profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  others,  even 
in  time  of  war,  I  am  including  the  fol- 
lowing timely  editorial  by  Spencer  Can- 
ary, editor  of  the  Sentinel  Tribune,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio: 

These  War  VtTLTURES 

Justice  William  Douglas,  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  his  book.  Of  Men  and  Mountains, 
points  out  that  the  vultures  of  eastern 
Washington  perform  a  real  service  by  -de- 
Tcurlng  de;»d  anlm.nls. 

Those  who  vi^lt  Florida  note  these  ugly- 
looking  red-necked  birds  flying  about  In 
numbers.  They  do  much  to  maintain  a 
healthy  climate.  Carrion  is  their  meat. 
What  turns  the  sUunachs  of  humans  is  a 
dtU'Mous  morsel  to  them. 

But  what  about  the  human  vultures  who 
thrive  on  the  tragedy  of  war?    These  ore  big 


leaders  of  Industry  who  ral."<e  prices  of  their 
products  at  once.  The  war  in  Korea  was 
only  a  month  old  Tuesday,  yet  these  pre- 
sumably brainy  men  have  begun  raising 
their  prices.  There  is  Just  as  much  steel  as 
before  the  NortfTKoreans  descended  on  the 
South:  and  It  had  been  selling  at  big  profits, 
according  to  reports  Just  made  to  stockhold- 
ers by  United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  Bethle- 
hem. Sc.ircity  might  prevail  for  seme  man- 
ufacturers using  steel,  but  the  steel  com- 
panies can  sell  as  much  as  ever.  There  Is 
Just  as  much  tobacco.  Why  should  there 
be  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  ciga- 
rettes? 

And  these  leaders  are  followed  by  the 
little  fellows.  U^e  the  coyotes  of  the  west 
compete  for  spoils  with  the  vultures.  Both 
are  stabbing  our  fighters  In  the  back.  The 
Korean  guerrillas  that  lurk  behind  trees  and 
underbrush  to  snipe  our  boys  In  uniform  are 
no  mor3  dangerous  to  cur  men's  welfare 
than  the  price  vultures.  They  are  starting 
to  make  the  United  States  the  same  diffi- 
cult place  to  earn  a  living  that  our  veterans 
of  the  last  war  have  been  experiencing. 

While  our  Nation  is  fighting  communism, 
these  price  vultures  are  making  the  country 
more  fertile  for  Communistic  propaganda. 
Can't  these  greedy  men  see  it?  They  might 
be  the  dispossessed  kulaks  of  the  future. 


Ten  D&ys  With  the  Armed  Forces  Rec* 
cmmended  Diet  for  Defense  Critics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  recently  toid  us  that 
the  situation  in  Korea  would  likely  get 
even  worse  before  it  cets  better,  but  that 
he  was  completely  conlident  that  it  would 
get  better. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  same 
effect  that  it  is  always  darkest  before 
the  dawn. 

I  am  reminded  of  both  these  thoughts 
with  regard  to  the  erstwhile  casiigations 
of  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able Louis  A.  John-son.  For  some  months'^ 
we  read  bitter  criticisms,  though  mostly 
from  a  single  source,  of  Secretary  John- 
son's efforts.  Then  came  Korea;  the  po- 
litical harpies  came  swooping  out  of  their 
otherwise  dormant  dens  to  subvert  unity 
of  purpose,  which  so  grave  a  crisis  de- 
manded, to  sellish  am'oitious  headline- 
grabbinj:,'.  The  worst  of  these  were  not 
content  alone  with  decrying  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  moment;  they  had  to  dig 
back  into  the  past  to  besmirch  and  be- 
cloud the  present.  They  unshelved 
"uiufication,"  dusted  off  "the  B-36  in- 
vestigation" and  "Johnsonian  economy." 

But  as  the  first  smoke-screens  cleared 
and  our  leaders  settled  down  to  meeting 
the  crisis  at  hand,  a  gradual  trickling 
of  sound  appraisal  of  our  defense  set- 
up be^^an  to  be  manifested  in  the  press 
and  in  these  halls.  And  despite  our 
Korean  reverses  to  date,  the  repeated  as- 
surances from  our  military  chiefs  over 
there  and  the  unavoidable  feeling  cf 
somber,  restrained  optimism  that  stems 
from  the  airival  cf  more  and  more  fresh 
troops  and  equipment,  have  given  rise  to 
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a  louder  recognition  cf  our  Defense  lead- 
ers and  their  ability  to  rise  to  so  grim  an 
occasion. 

I  have  just  read  a  most  brilliant  attes- 
tation to  our  defense  team.  That  it 
comes  as  an  unsolicited  and  unbiased 
tribute  to  Secretary  Johnson,  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary'  Early,  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary 'Finletter,  Army  Secretary  Pace, 
Generals  Collins  and  Vandenberg  and 
others,  is  in  and  of  itself  refreshing. 
But  that  it  comes  of  a  personal  visit  with 
the  Armed  Forces  is  even  worthier  of 
note.  The  author  of  the  article,  the 
well-known  writer  and  critic,  Bennett 
Cerf,  gives  his  impressions  based  on  Ten 
Days  with  the  Armed  Forces,  the  title 
cf  his  article  in  his  weekly  colunin  Trade 
Winds,  appearing  in  the  July  22,  1950. 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

The  10  days  to  which  Mr.  Cerf  refers 
were  spent  as  an  invitee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Seventh  Joint  Orienta- 
tion Conference.  I  not  only  commend 
the  article  to  some  erstwliile  Deiease 
critics;  I  commend  to  them  10  days  with 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  should  like  to  include  the  following 
article  to  which  I  have  referred: 
Trade  Winds 
tin  dats  with  thi  armed  forces 
(By  Bennett  Cerf) 
If  any  of  us  suspected  we  were  beginning 
to  forget  the  hcrror  of  coming  home  from  a 
lazy  summer  week  end  In  the  country  to  dis- 
cover that  Hitler  had  made  another  of  his 
sudden,  unprovoked,  sickenlngly  thorough 
attacks  on  a  defenseless  neighbor,  the  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea  drove  the  cobwebs  from 
our  minds  in  a  single  flash.  "No.  no!"  we 
told  ourselves.  Our  generation  has  suffered 
enough.  The  whole  blo*^  business  can't 
oe  beginning  all  ever  again^nd  so  soon,  so 
very  soon.  The  pattern  was  identical — down 
to  the  last  detail  of  attack,  thi  last  cynical 
lying  phrase  of  the  Invader's  propaganda  ma- 
chine. Bitter  experience  at  least  had  taught 
us  one  lesson:  You  either  say  "No"  to  this 
sort  of  thing  at  the  very  start-or  It  goes  on 
and  on  indefinitely— and  gets  worse.  We^ 
are  committed  to  saving  Korea  because  there 
simply  was  no  other  course  open  to  us. 

Ifs'become  fashionable  to  remember  just 
where  you  were  or  what  ycu  were  doing  when 
the  news  broke  about  Pearl  Harbor.  Should 
the  invasion  of  South  Korea  prove  an  equally 
fateful  moment  In  world  history,  I  for  one 
win  have  no  trouble  remembering  where  I 
heard  about  It.  I  was  on  the  hangar  deck 
of  the  Miduay.  the  queen  of  the  United 
States  Navy's  carriers,  steaming  to  sea  for  a 
rendezvous  with  Task  Force  23  and  "a  brief 
but  intensive  series  of  naval  operations  in 
the  1950  manner.  It  was  a  stunning  climax 
to  a  session  of  talks  by  top  Government  offi- 
cials at  the  Pentagon  Building,  a  display  of 
new  weapons  and  infantry  tactics  at  Port 
Bennlng.  Ga..  and  an  inspiring  show  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  striking  power  of  the 
Air  Force  at  Eglin  Base.  Fla.  The  program 
was  arranged  ior  the  seventh  Joint  orienta- 
tion conference,  and  that  I  was  Invited  to 
be  a  member  of  it  I  consider  one  of  the 
biggest  honors  and  luckiest  breaks  of  my 
career.  If  you'v«  nerer  heard  of  the  joint 
orient«tl»n  program  this  ts  as  good  a  time 
as  any  for  you  to  learn  the  particulars. 

The  first  JOC  wiis  the  brainchild  of  Jim 
Forrestal  when  he  served  as  Secretary -of  De- 
fense. His  notion  was  to  gather  a  geographic 
cross  section  of  representatives  of  American 
business,  finance,  labor,  religion,  education, 
publishing,  and  the  professions,  let  them  see 
aud  bear  at  first  hand  how  the  unification 


of.  our  Array,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  was  pro- 
gressing, how  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
carrying  out  its  own  obligations  and  in- 
tegrating with  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  count  on  his  guests  to  spread 
the  good  word  as  loudly  and  vehemently  as 
they  knew  how.  .It  worked  like  a  charm. 
Each  JOC  has  been  a  more  resounding  suc- 
cess. The  four-hundred-odd  guests  of  the 
seven  conferences  held  to  date  have  gone 
home  enlightened  and  imbued  with  a  new 
confidence  in  the  men  responsible  for 
the  safeguarding  of  American  democracy. 
What's  more,  they've  had  the  time  of  their 
lives  in  the  process.  At  first  It  wasn't  easy 
to  pry  Important  citizens  away  from  their 
jobs  for  a  fortnight  ^d  expose  them  to  the 
rigors  land  5; 45  a.  ni.  reveilles)  of  the  mili- 
tary life.  Today  there's  a  waiting  list  of 
thousands  begging  for  invitations.  If  con- 
ditions permit,  there  will  be  four  more  Joint 
Orientation  Conferences  every  year. 

Before  going  on  to  some  of  the  details  of 
my  own  JOC  tour  I'd  like  to  sum  up  my 
over-all  impressions: 

1.  This  country  has  taken  enormous  strides 
in  the  past  2  years  in  readying  itself  for  what- 
ever military  adventures  it  may  be  forced  to 
undertake.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  in  no 
sense  on  a  peacetime  basis  today.  Ad- 
mittedly inadequate  for  full-scale  warfare  at 
the  moment,  we  at  least  are  aware  of  their 
deficiencies,  and  on  the  way  to  overcoming 
them.  In  6  months'  time  I  believe  we  will 
be  prepared — or  almost  prepared — for  any- 
thing. Our  basic  equipment  Is  superb. 
Stockpiles  are  growing.  The  most  cursory 
Inspection  is  enough  to  dispel  that  sinking 
feeling  of  helplessness  scare  headlines  have 
given  us  all  and  replaces  it  with  a  heady  sense 
of  renewed  confidence. 

2.  Our  men  In  the  field  are  absolute  tops. 
That  most  of  tis  already  knew.     But  here's 
one  thing  more.     Tbe  men  in  Washington 
seem  Just  as  good.     They  re  young;   they  re 
full  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm;  they  appear  to 
be  on  the  ball  every  minute  of  the  time.    My 
group  was  in  no  sense  a  lot  of  dreamy-eyed 
optimists  or  men  likely  to  be  Impressed  byS 
titles  and  trappings.     It  Included  hard-bit- 
ten  realists   like   Hugh   Ferry,   president   of 
Packard:  Tcm  Mill.sop.  president  of  Weirton 
Steel;  Frank  Schroth.  publisher  cf  the  Brook- 
lyn   Eagle:    George    Cross,    president    of    the 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Father  Robert  Gan- 
non,  of  Fordham   fame;    Col.   Tom    Barton. 
^~>ef  Lion  Oil;  Bill  Wasserman,  of  Wall  Street; 
Phil  Zenner,  of  the  McBride  Co.;  Hugh  Mof- 
fett,  of  Life  magazine;   Arthur  Adams,  new 
president  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion;  Max  Fillet,  of  Pepsi-Cola:   Webster  N. 
Jones,  dean  of  Carnegie  Tech:  L.  R.  'V'animan. 
vice  president  of  Fruehauf:   Mark  ElUngson. 
president   of   Rochester   Tech;    John   Algeo. 
vice   president    of   Hazel-Atlas;    Dr.   William 
Brooks,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fred  Atkinson,  of  R.  H.  Macy's:  and 
Editors  Ferger  of  Cincinnati,  Hall  of  Mason 
City.  Kerney   of  Trenton,   and   Ashworth  of 
Columbus  (i  mention  those  whom  I  had  the 
opportunity    of    meeting    most    Intimately). 
I  think  all  cf  us  were  particularly  impressed 
by  Frank  Pace.  Secretary  of  the  Army;  Gen. 
J     Lawton    (Lightning    Joe)    Collins.    Army 
Chief    of    Staff:     Tom    Finletter,    new    Sec- 
retary  of   the    Air   Force,   and    his   dynamic 
Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg;  Wil- 
liam Webster,  chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board,  and  Sumner  Pike,  storm 
center   of   the   Atomic   Energy   Commission. 
Mr.  Pike's  recent  victory  in  the  Senate  was  a 
triumph   for    good    government    over    sordid 
and  petty  political  considerations. 

3.  Unification  la  really  working.  Deeply 
Ingrained  Jealousies  are  not  eliminated 
overnight.  A  certain  amount  of  healthy 
rivalry  between  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  is,  in  fact,  highly  desirable.  But  that 
we  now  have  a  single  team,  operating  with 
constantly     increasing     smoothness     under 


alert,  capable  leadership.  Is  something  that 
Is  apparent  to  the  veriest  tvro. 

4.  Steve  Early,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is.  of  course,  one  of  the  best  men  in 
Washington,  but  what  delighted  me  most  on 
this  tour  was  the  multiplying  evidence  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  much  maligned  Secre- 
tary himself.  Louis  Johnson.  Just  back  from 
a  wearying  trio  to  Japan,  Mr.  Johnson  flew 
down  to  Norfolk  the  very  next  day  to  ad- 
dress the  JOC  aboard  the  Midicay.  His  sin- 
cerity seemed  unmistakable.  This  is  no 
truckler  to  public  acclaim,  no  diplomat  to 
insure  a  good  press  for  himself  by  fanning 
the  e^omaniacal  urges  of  famous  syndicated 
columnists.  He  goes  about  his  business  as 
he  sees  it.  and  If  they  damn  him  for  it,  takes 
It  philosophically  as  one  of  the  penalties  for 
entering  public  life  in  Washington  today. 
Mr  Johnson  sums  up  the  Job  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  deciding:  (a)  what  you  hav« 
to  do.  (bi  what  it  takes,  (ci  who  does  it. 
Korea  will  provide  the  test  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
Judgment.  Incidentally,  he  says  he  has  a 
fourth  Job— very  difficult  Indeed — and  that  is 
to  cut  out  the  expense  of  maintaining  use- 
less anachronisms  like  old  Civil  War  forts 
and  outmoded  Coast  Guard  installations. 
Every  economy  move  in  that  direction  T.in.«j 
him  a  new  quota  of  virtilent  and  artlcu'.ate 
enemies. 

It  was  an  interesting  study  in  htiman  be- 
havior to  watch  60  total  strangers,  who  eyed 
one  another  like  fighting  cocks  when  first 
thev  met  at  the  Statler  In  Washington,  Jell 
into  a  homogeneous  unit,  vowing  lifelong 
friendships,  as  a  result  of  10  days  of  common 
exTieriences  and  thrills  shared  on  sun-baked 
fields  in  the  South  and  at  sea  aboard  a 
mighty  curler.  Like  every  group,  the 
Seventh  Joint  Orientation  Conference  had  its 
"life  of  the  party."  an  irrepressible,  puckish 
legal  light  named  Robert  Walker,  from  Iowa, 
who  delighted  everybody  from  four-star  gen- 
erals to  tough  noncoms.  Walker  succeeded 
in  getting  lost  one  night  under  the  noses  of 
the  entire  Third  Infantry  Division,  turning 
up  inexplicably  In  a  town  called  Phoenix 
Citv.  Ala.,  where  he  had  been  proposed  for 
mayor.  Led  back  into  captivity.  Walker 
promptly  endorsed  Hugh  Ferry's  recipe  for  a 
hangover:  squeeze  the  juice  from  two  quarts 
of  Scotch.  He  first  won  the  group's  atten- 
tion at  the  Pentagon  Building.  "If  our 
enemies  have  the  atomic  bomb,"  predicted 
someone.  "I'll  bet  they'll  drop  the  first  one 
right  here."  "What?"  cried  Walker,  "and 
destroy  all  this  confusion?" 

Most  of  the  generals  and  admirals  at  the 
Pentagon  (nobody  lower  than  a  colonel  ever 
dares  venture  out  of  the  cracks  in  the  wood- 
work) make  It  clear  they  are  there  through 
no  choice  of  their  own.     One  said  he  could 
not  decide  which  gave  him  the  worst  pain 
in  the  same  place:  the  wooden  bleachers  at 
Fort  Bennlng  or  life  in  the  Pentagon.     Cov- 
ering the  Pentagon  beat  for  The  New  York 
Times,  incidentally,  is  Austin  Steverj.  lat« 
of  the  book  department.     Prank  Pace.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  told  of  his  first  day  in  the      » 
field  with  a  regiment  of  tough  veterans.     A 
sergeant  watched  him  dig  a  f  oxho^  without 
saying  a  word.     "How'm  I  doing? "demanded 
Pace  finally.     The  sergeant  allowed.  "A  couple 
of  live  shells  would  improve  your  technique." 
A  private  with  an  open  camera  watched  Pac^ 
too.  but  made  no  move  to  snap  his  picturCT 
"Camera  broken?"  asked  Pace.     "Not  at  all." 
answered  the  private.     "You  see,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that's  my  foxhole  and  I  want  to  get 
your  picture  when  you've  finished  digging  It." 
P.   J.   Lawton,   director   of   the   Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  made  this  sobering  comparison: 
A  Rtissian  private  gets  about  M8  a  year;  an 
American  GI  $1 .080.     A  Russian  general  earns 
$2,000  a  year,  an  American  general  $11,000. 
He  says  an  official  once  asked  a  Ruaslan  gen- 
eral. "How  do  you  provide  for  your  privates 
In  wintertime?"    The  general  explained.  "We 
just  turn  em  loose  m  the  forest,  tell  "em  to 
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take  care  of  f-iemselres  and  come  back  tn  the 
•prlng."  Felix  Larkln.  general  counsel  of  tbe 
OC  t  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  reminded 
the  JOC  that  the  Berlin  air  lift.  In  463  days, 
made  276.^11  fUghti  fed  two  and  a  half 
rr.llllon  people,  and  transported  2  3.22.34J  tons 
of  foxl  and  fuel!  Larkln's  description  of 
unlflcaticn  in  1947:  "The  Army  was  an  over- 
ardent  bridesToom.  the  Navy  nn  cverreluc- 
tant  bride  The  Air  Force  was  bcrn  en  the 
day  of  the  marriage  " 

At  Port  Benning.  Ga.  (the  population  of 
the  post  exceeds  30.000:  the  area  coir  prises 
282  square  miles  i .  the  JOC  had  Its  first 
taate  of  life  In  the  field,  and  the  sounding  of 
reveille  at  5  45  a  m.  provoked  a  stre-ira  of 
reminiscences  cf  World  War  I  which  were, 
unfortunately,  listened  to  by  nobody. 

A  display  cf  our  remarkable  new  recoilless 
T-eapons  (ar.«1  ether  arms  still  considered 
Eecret )  had  the  audience  gasping  There  also 
were  exploded  «hells  with  four  different  col- 
ors cf  smcke  (for  signaling  purposes)— red. 
green,  ye'.low,  and  violet.  "Gocd  heavens."' 
exclaimed  one  JOC-lnr  eye.  "They're  mak- 
ing war  beautiful."  The  disgtist  of  Archy 
Alexander.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
was  on!y  exceeded  by  that  of  the  first-year 
class  cf  West  Point  (also  present  at  the 
demonstraticn )  when  the  regimental  band 
bravely  struck  up  the  refrain  of  the  Notre 
Dame  football  song.  The  airborne  trcops 
begin  their  parachute  training  in  a  control 
tower  exf.ctly  like  the  one  that  packed  them 
In  at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  and  Is  now 
o»3erating  at  Steeplechase  Park.  The  stunts 
they  perform  Just  5  weeks  later  give  you 
goose  pimples.  Inevitably,  somebody  told 
the  story  of  the  parachutist  who  stuttered. 
When  his  group  made  its  first  jump  the  In- 
structions were.  "Count  10.  then  pull  the 
handle  that  releases  your  parachute."  The 
stutterer's  companions  were  floating  gently 
tj^  thp  ground  when  he  plummeted  by.  his 
/^parachute  unopened.  "The  poor  bastard." 
mourned  his  pal.  "I  knew  he  couldn't  count 
to  10." 

Ooe  of  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  official 
reception  In  the  cfflcers"  mess  was  the  retired 
head  of  the  Infantry  school.  Gen.  P.  B.  Ma- 
lone,  a  p>eppery  78,  with  a  disconcerting 
hcblt  of  referring  to  the  Incumbent  com- 
mandant. M^Jor  General  Burress.  as  Pinky. 
General  Maiape  remarked.  'So  you're  Ben- 
nett C«rf  of  Random  House."  "Yes."  I  said, 
••and  I'm  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance." 
"The  hell  you  are."  said  General  M?.lone. 
•*You  turned  down  my  novel."  I  think  I 
persuaded  him  to  resubmit  It  to  me  person- 
ally. 

It  was  at  otir  next  stop,  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla..  that  I  had  my  unforgetuble  ride 
In  a  jet  fighter  ciane.  It  all  began  over  cock- 
tails with  Hal  Stuart,  dathlng  young  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  classmate 
cf  my  wife,  Phyllis,  at  good  old  Classon  High. 
In  Oklahoma  City.  Hal  decided  to  tell  a 
story  about  a  farmer  who  owned  a  very  tough 
ram  but  discovered  that  music  soothed  Its 
savage  breast.  Headed  for  town  one  day, 
the  farmer  reminded  his  son.  "If  that  ram 
gets  rambunctious  Just  put  a  record  on  the 
vlctrola."  When  he  returned  home  he  dis- 
covered that  the  ram  had  plunged  against  an 
Iron  fence  and  committed  suicide.  "Did  you 
plan  music  like  I  told  you?  '  he  demanded 
ot  the  son.  "I  sure  did,"  said  the  boy,  'bu'; 
the  record  I  chose  seemed  to  drive  him 
crazy.  It  was  Frank  Sinatra  singing  There'll 
Never  Be  Another  Ewe.'  ' 

I  told  Stuart.  "If  I  ve  got  to  listen  to  Joken 
like  that  I  demand  a  ride  In  a  Jet  plane  ha 
retribution."  To  my  hi  rror.  he  to<:)k  m« 
■erlously.  The  next  afternoon.  Capt.  Jack 
Fallon,  of  the  Three  Thcjusand  T»o  Hun- 
dredth Fighter  Test  Squadron.  equlpi)ed  m« 
with  a  Mae  West  and  a  parachute,  clapped  a 
crash  helmet  over  my  h*.id,  and  strapped 
nxfl   into   a   two-seateU    f  8o   fahootlng   btar 


Jet  plane.  "Tf  we  have  to  ball  out."  he 
counseled  me.  "push  this  button.  It  will 
eject  you  and  the  seat  youre  strapped  to 
from  the  plane.  Then  count  "one  thou- 
sand— two  thousand — three  thousand — '  and 
pull  your  parachute  buckle  "  I  was  too 
plumb  scared  to  answer  With  a  roar  we 
were  off  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  mod- 
e.«t  speed  of  510  miles  an  hour.  I  had  Just 
about  recovered  my  breath  when  we  zoomed 
up  to  a  clcud  bank.  "Wonder  how  It  will 
feel  to  go  through  the  clouds  In  this  thing." 
I  asked  myself  But  we  didn't  go  through. 
Suddenly  we  headed  straight  up  to  the  sky. 
I  felt  a  pressure  against  the  back  of  my 
neck  and  we  shot  from  3.000  feet  to  10.000  In 
about  15  seconds  flat.  At  the  crest  of  the 
cloud  bank  good  old  Captain  Jack  drove 
downward,  revolving  the  plane  completely 
three  times  in  the  process.  My  discovery  of 
a  small  mirror  In  front  of  and  above  me  Just 
about  saved  the  day  for  me.  I've  seen  ex- 
pressions of  sheer,  stark  terror  In  my  life, 
but  the  face  that  looked  back  at  me  from 
that  mirror  was  In  a  class  by  Itself.  The 
crash  helmet  jammed  down  over  my  glasses 
Just  about  completed  the  picture.  I  burst 
cut  laughing.  "How'd  you  like  that?"  asked 
Captain  Fallon  cheerfully  through  the 
speaking  tube.  I  managed  to  reply  weakly, 
"Get  me  out  of  here,  you  so  and  so. "  By 
this  time  we  must  have  been  above  the  out- 
skirts of  New  Orleans.  Later  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  might  have  had  dinner  at  An- 
toine's.  At  the  moment  I  wasn't  thinking 
about  food.  Thirty-one  minutes  later  we 
swooped  back  onto  the  field  (at  an  angle  of 
90  decrees*,  came  to  a  stop,  and  a  squad 
of  about  10  or  15  succeeded  In  extricating 
me  from  the  plane.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  me  that  three  straight  mint  Ju- 
leps couldn't  cure.  That  night  I  made  a 
speech  that  sent  all  the  others  clamoring  for 
Jet  rides.  The  air  was  full  of  petrified  VIP's 
the  next  day.  I  must  have  cost  the  Air  Force 
a  pretty  penny. 

Well,  after  that  Jet  ride,  a  tour  through 
the  climatic  hanear  (the  temperature  there 
was  40  degrees  belcw  zero;  when  I  came  out 
my  glasses  remained  frozed  over  for  15  min- 
utes) was  routine  stuff.  I  even  failed  to 
respond  when  a  tailor  lost  a  pair  of  my  sports 
pants  and  three  colonels  were  dispatched  to 
look  lor  them.  The  last  thing  we  saw  at 
EgUn  was  a  B-36  (two  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  a  B-29)  drop  a  stick  of  bombs  that 
destroyed  a  series  of  targets  5  miles  long. 
It  was  an  awesome  sight — and  I  only  hope 
some  of  our  potential  enemies  have  seen  it. 
Our  best  and  Jolllest  meal  at  E^lin  was  served 
at  the  Non-Com  Club  (which  has  just  loaned 
the  Officers  Club  118.000  to  help  keep  It 
afloat). 

The  next  day  we  boarded  the  Midway  and 
the  Navy's  famous  Capt.  Jimmy  Flatley  told 
us  about  the  Korean  attack  as  we  steamed 
out  to  sea.  Planes  landed  on  the  carrier 
deck  and  took  off  moments  later,  submarines 
submerged  and  snorkeled.  a  drone  was  cata- 
ptiJted  from  the  deck  and  sunk  by  amazingly 
accurate  ship  fire,  and  nl^ht  coeratlons  were 
more  spectacular  still.  But  how  much  ex- 
citement can  you  absorb  in  10  short  days? 

I  came  home  revitalized  and  simply  bust- 
ing to  shout  from  the  housetops  this  deep- 
felt  conviction;  when  and  If  a  war  comes 
with  Russia  or  anybody  else  thl3  country  Is 
blessed  with  the  basic  equipment  and  lead- 
ership to  knock  hell  out  of  them.  We  need 
more  fighter  planes  and  more  carriers.  We 
need  more  men  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Our 
Intelligence  and  propaganda  departments 
need  bolstering  most  of  all.  The  money  al.* 
ready  allotted  to  defense  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  wisely  spent.  In  light  of  day-to-day 
news  developments.  Increased  appropriations 
are  not  only  a  wise  Invesinient  but.a^i  abso- 
lute must  When  your  life  Is  at  stake,  >uu 
don't  UaiU(Ie  over  the  cost. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ,'5TATEa 

Wednesday.  August  2  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 1.  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  July  22.  1950.  the  junic  r  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  C.  Girard  Davidson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  en- 
gaged in  a  discussion  of  the  q  lestion 
"What  Does  CVA  Mean  to  You?'  This 
discussion  was  conducted  over  the  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  Granik.  Therj  have 
been  a  number  of  requests  made  for 
copies  of  the  discussion.  For  th;it  rea- 
son I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h:.ve  the 
discussion  printed  in  the  Appendu  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  natter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Eoes  CVA  Mean  to  You? 

(Discussion  by  Senator  Arthus  V.  \^.*tkins 

and  C.  Girard  Davidson) 

Announcer.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  the  American  Forum  cf  the  Air. 
founded  22  years  ago  by  Theodore  Granik. 
and  dedicated  to  the  full  and  public  discus- 
sion of  all  sides  of  all  Issues,  coming  to  you 
from  the  NBC  Theater  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Now  here  Is  your  moderator.  Tt.eodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Granik.  One  of  America's  lead- 
ing magazines,  Reader's  Digest,  whlc.i  each 
montli  reaches  some  50.000.000  readers 
throughout  the  world,  features  a  mcot  pro- 
vocative article  In  its  new  August  Issje  just 
out  yesterday.  It  Is  entitled  "What  Dees 
CVA  Mean  to  You?"  written  by  Li  sUe  A. 
Miller,  former  Governor  of  Wyon  Ing.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  Digest  article: 

"The  CVA  means  plenty  to  you.  It  Is  Just 
one  more  step."  writes  Governor  Mller.  "In 
an  ambitious  plan  to  socialize  the  electric- 
power  Industry  as  a  big  stride  toward  social- 
ism. And  while  the  Government  may  dig 
the  dirt  out  of  some  distant  State,  it  will  dig 
the  billions  the  project  will  cost  cut  of 
everybody's  pocket,  Including  yours. " 

However,  these  supporting  Preslcle^it  Tru- 
man's proposal  lor  the  Columbia  VaJIey  Ad- 
ministration contend  that  the  CVA  means 
greater  employment,  greater  industilal  and 
business  development,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  Pacific  Northweit;  that 
today  the  threat  of  war  and  the  li. creased 
importance  of  aluminum  and  atomic  -energy 
plants  gives  the  Paafic  Northwest  Nation- 
wide significance. 

In  view  of  thetrldespread  natloml  Inter- 
est In  this  vlta^aubject,  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.  iii  cooperation  with  ^leader's 
Digest.  Is  nt^ased  to  present  this  discussion 
by  Senaiyr  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  Republican, 
cf  Utab/'and  C.  Girard  Davidson,  of  Oregon. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Npw.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  does  C\  A  mean 
to^^ou?  I 

/Mr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Granik,  the  Columbia 
/Valiey  Administration  proposed  by  President 
Truman  will  provide  a  more  efficient  method 
cf  managing  the  federal  Government's  part 
of  the  Job  of  river-basin  development  and 
resource  conservation  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west States.  The  Government  ha*  heavy 
responsibilities  In  that  region,  vltall-  Impor- 
tant to  the  Nation.  Among  other  t  ilugs.  It 
supplies  half  cf  the  Natiou's  electr  c  power 
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In  that  region,  and  half  of  the  aluminum 
of  the  Nation  comes  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  also  supplies  the  power  for  the 
atomic-energy  Installations  and  other  na- 
tional defense  establishments. 

If  mi'-itary  requirements  call  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  aluminum  and  atomic  energy,  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  generate  el^- 
trlclty  in  the  Northwest  In  a  hurry.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  not  now  moving  fast 
enough  In  that  region  with  Its  Job  of  river 
•derelopment  and  conservation.  It  is  held 
hutk.  by  a  horse-and-buggy  system  of  divided 
responsibilities  among  more  than  20  differ- 
ent Federal  aeencles.  all  Involved  In  Federal 
resource  development. 

But,  by  contrast.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  we  have  the  only  completely  con- 
trolled river  basin  In  the  world.  It  Is  a 
model  praised  all  over  the  world,  and  there 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  they  have  accom- 
plished this  by  pulling  together  the  Federal 
agencies,  locating  the  headquarters  of  the 
agency  In  the  region  Itself,  and  putting  on  a 
buslness-Uke  basis  the  Federal  operations  In 
that  area;  and  those  same  principles  should 
be  applied  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Chairman  Granik.  Senator  Watkins? 
Senator  Watkins.  At  the  outset,  I  want  It 
distinctively  understood  that  I  stand  for  the 
fullest  possible  development  cf  all  of  our 
river  resources  and  river  systems  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States.  My  record  supports  this 
stand.  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Now.  back  in  1902  it  was  found  necessary 
to  Inaugurate  a  reclamation  program  to 
bring  waters  from  western  streams  to  desert 
lands  so  that  homes  could  be  built.  This 
only  happened  when  the  Investigation,  the 
planning,  and  the  construction  of  reclama- 
tion projects  wes  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  carry,  themselves.  Then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  came  into  the  picture,  and 
provided  a  program  wherein  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment advanced  the  cost  for  investigation, 
planning  and  constructon  of  irrigation  and 
Incidental  power  projects.  The  people  get- 
ting the  projects  signed  repayment  contracts 
wherein  they  agreed  to  repay  the  costs  of  the 
project  on  an  amortized  basis.  As  soon  as 
the  projects  or  units  of  projects  were  built, 
the  people  agreed  to  take  over  their  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  understood  that  when  the 
projects  were  paid  for.  the  water  users  would 
own  and  operate  them  in  perpetuity. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  did  those  things  for  the  people 
which  the  people  could  not  do  for  them- 
selves. These  projects  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Multiple -purpose  projects  on  inter- 
state rivers  are  about  the  only  ones  left  to 
be  built 

Now,  these  remaining  projects  should  be 
built  In  accordance  with  the  same  basic 
^icy  of  the  original  Reclamation  Act.  lu- 
of  small  water  users"  associations 
within  a  State,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
orgtifilze  interstate  water  and  power  associa- 
tion under  Frderal  charter  to  sign  the  re- 
-pifyment  contracts,  to  operate  and  to  main- 
tain and  own.  In  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  association,  the  Interstate  projects  when 
completed.  But  all  we  do  is  expand  an 
original  program  that  we  had.  the  same  basic, 
sound  policy  adopted  by  Thetxlore  Roosevelt 
In  the  original  Reclamation  Act.  And  it  will 
work  on  an  Interstate  basis  if  we  provide  the 
people  with  that  interstate  association  under 
Federal  charter  to  sign  the  contracts. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  CVA  to  do  any 
of  the  wonderful  things  that  the  President 
thinks  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  my 
gocd  friend,  Mr.  Davidson,  has  outlined  hera 
tcday. 

Mr  Davtdson.  I  think  that  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  since  the  1902  Reclama- 
tion Act.  In  193»  the  Reclamation  Act  was 
ch.'\nged  so  as  to  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  go  ui  and  construct  these  danu 


which  provide  a  multiple-purpose  tis«  and 
provide  for  various  lises  on  the  river.  But 
I  think  now  we  have  goqe  further.  I  think 
the  need  of  speedmg  up  our  system  of  re- 
source development  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  requires  that  the  various  Federal 
agencies  which  are  working.  In  that  region, 
coordinate  their  efforts,  com<  togtther  under 
one  prcHjram.  There  is  no  sense  In  having 
three  Federal  agencies,  the  Arm>  engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  doing  one  Job  In  the 
region  and  having  three  agencies  The  CV'A 
would  combine  those  three  agencies  Into  one, 
and  ask  it  to  do  the  Job. 

Senator  Watkins  1  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  eliminate  one.  and  ihat^ls  the  , 
Bonneville  Administration.  That  is  the 
agency  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up 
to  take  control  andjJaanagement  and  owner- 
ship of  the  project  afte^  Is  once  built.  We 
could  get  rid  of  that  to  good  advantage,  but 
retain  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Army  engineers.  Thev  are  fully  staffed,  and 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  both 
organizations,  and  there-^^e  plenty  of  proj- 
ects there  to  keep  them  busy  ur.til  dooms- ' 
day.  And  In  this  emergency  It  would  take 
a  long  time  to  get  a  CVA  organij-ed  and  set 
up.  It  would  probably  take  2  years.  In  the 
rneantlme.  these  agencies  could  g )  ahead. 

idr.  Davidson.  Sanator  Wat;cins.  the 
Bonneville  Power  Adm.lnlstratii.n  is  the 
agency  set  up  to  sell  the  power  from  the  dams 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Army  engineers.  Last  year,  after 
paying  all  operating  expenses  and  return  on 
Investment,  that  agency  turned  In  to  th© 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  ovi-r  $10,000.- 
000.  It  has  turned  over  something  like 
$142.0iX).000  net  since  1939  when  it  started. 
That  is  from  the  sale  of  power  In  the  region 
from  these  other  two  aeencles.  but  they  are 
all  Involved  In  producing  the  power,  and 
there  Is  no  sense  In  having  thrte  agencies 
doing  It  when  one  would  suffice. 

I  believe  In  economy  in  goverr.ment,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  put  it  on  an  effi- 
cient basis;  and  there  is  no  sense  In  having 
the  the  three  agencies  when  one  will  do. 
And  a  CVA  will  perform  that  function. 

Senator  Watkins.  I  think  the  C\A  would 
still  have  to  have  a  department  of  reclama- 
tion and  a  department  of  flood  control;  It  " 
would  simply  mean  another  boss.  Instead  of 
having  the  boss  here  In  Washington,  we 
would  have  the  boss  out  in  Washington 
State  or  Oregon  under  this  three-man  set-up. 
But  let  me  say  about  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration, which  transmits  the-  power  and 
sells  the  power  and  collects  the  money  only, 
we  can  do  awav  with  that.  I  did  not  mean 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  soraeoneto  do 
that  Job.  I  Intend,  under  the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced — and  which  Is  more 
popularly  known  as  S.  3376 — we  propose 
to  have  the  people  organize  thyir  own  or- 
ganization out  there  to  sell  that  power  and 
to  own  and  op)erate  those  projects,  for  after 
all.  It  Is  the  people  out  there  who  are  going 
to  pay  for  these  projects,  and  It  is  the  people 
rut  there  who  paid  the  «10,COO,iXX)  into  the 
Bonneville  Administration,  and  it  Is  the 
same  people  out  there  In  that  Industrial 
Northwest  who  are  paying  In  $143,000,000. 
It  is  home  rule,  grass-roots  cor.trol  against 
Federal  control,  and  I  don't  care  whether 
you  put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
power  business  in  the  guise  of  a  CVA  or  a 
three-man  Valley  Authority,  or  whether  you 
call  It  the  Bonneville  Administration.  It  Is 
still  the  same  old  gentleman  wl:h  the  whis- 
kers: It  Is  the  United  States.  J.nd  It  Is  na- 
tionalization, and  In  my  book  It  Is  socialism. 

You  cannot  have  all  of  that 

Chairman  GaAwnc  Could  tlie  Secretary 
answer  that? 

Mr.  Datidsow.  There  are  t^ro  or  thre« 
things  I  have  got  to  answer  on  that.  First, 
we  are  not  dlscuasing  Senator  Watkih's  bill 
tonight. 


Senator  WarKnta.  That  is  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  discuss  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Davidson.  We  are  discussing  the  CVA 
proposal.  I  agree  with  him  that  It  is  de- 
sirable to  bring  operations  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  what  you  are  proposing  under  your 
bill.  Senator.  Is  a  much  more  radical  thing  / 
of  turning  over  Federal  Investment  to  the 
States  and  to  local  people. 

Senator  Watkins.  Why  not  let  the  people 
do  it? 

Mr.  Davtosck.  The  CVA  bill  Is  not  that 
radical.  Your  bill  woxild  do  ahsolutely  noth- 
ing to  e.llnilnate  the  present  conflicts  which 
now  exist  among  Federal  agencies.  It  would 
do  nothing,  and  It  would  ftirther  Impair. 
•  actually,  unified  operatlcn  of  a  river  system. 
It  would  turn  over  publicly  financed  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  to  groups  dominated, 
by  local  Interests.  And  In  the  CVA  proposal 
we  suggest  that  the  headquarters  be  located 
out  m'the  Pacific  Northwest;  that  one  agency 
be  set  up  to  coordinate  all  of  the  problems 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  handles: 
that  its  headquarters  be  located  there  In 
the  region;  and  that  the  directors  be  resi- 
dents of  the  region  at  the  time  that  they  are 
appointed.  Of  course,  they  are  appolnte<l 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  President  is  given  the  executive  re- 
sponsibility under  this  Government  to  handle 
the  Federal  Government's  function. 

Senator  Watkins.  I  think  that  he  has  not 
answered  all  of  my  questions,  but  when  I 
speak  of  the  kind  of  an  organization  I  pro- 
pose. I  am  only  following  well-established 
Federal  practice.  For  many  years,  when  we 
started  out  with  the  reclamation  pr(»nm, 
*e  had  incidental  power  projects,  andtpery 
one  of  those  were  turned  over  to  the  p«ple. 
and  they  paid  for  them.  Uncle  Sam  was  in 
the  position  of  a  lender  of  money  and  a  len- 
der of  facilities,  a  lender  of  help.  These 
people  did  not  have  the  means,  and  the 
projects  became  too  big;  they  built  all  of  the 
easy  ones  and  they  built  85  jsercent  of  the 
Irrigation  and  power  projects  In  the  West 
up  to  date.  But  now  they  have  arrived  at 
a  perlodrwhen  they  must  have  some  help. 

Now.  this  help  can  come  without  taking 
away  any  of  the  rights  of  the  people  In  the 
communities.  Uncle  Sam  loans  money  all 
over  the  world,  billions  of  dollars,  and  he 
doesn't  even  ask  lor  most  of  It  l>ack  from 
Europe;  he  gives  It  to  them,  but  he  never 
attempts  to  control  It  after  he  gives  it  to 
them.  He  will  not  go  Into  France  and  op- 
erate that  great  electric  power  project  they 
are  now  building  on  ECA  dollars.  Out  West 
all  we  want  them  to  do  Is  to  follow  the  recla- 
mation program,  loan  us  the  money,  help 
us  with  the  Investigations,  sign  up  the  con- 
tracts with  our  mierstate  associations  which 
are  provided  for  in  my  bill.  You  do  not 
need  a  CVA.  you  will  have  a  unified  operation 
of  every  one  of  those  streams,  and  it  will  all 
be  done  under  one  head;  the  people  will  own 
it  and  operate  it  and  pay  for  It.  Then  the 
creditor,  the  United  States  Government,  can 
step  out  Just  as  has  been  done  historically. 
It  Is  only  recently  that  they  hare  sneaked 
In  and  gradiially  grabbed  control  and  owner- 
ship cf  power. 

Mr  Davidson.  Would  you  be  willing  to  ^y 
back  the  flood-control  costs  and  the  naviga- 
tion costs  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Senator  Watkins.  May  I  say  «that   tinder 

your  program,  they  will  never  be  paid  back. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Under  my  program  they  are 

not  paid  back  anyway,  and  they  are  not  paid 

back  In  the  South  or  New  York 

Senator  Watkins,  I  agree  with  you  ICO 
percent  on  that. 

Mr  Davidson.  But  I  wanted  to  know,  there 
the  Federal  Government  does  get  tht  money 

back ' 

Senator  Watkins.  All  d  the  reimbttrsable 
coets. 

Mr.  DATiDSOifv  — from  the  sale  of  power 
and  the  sale  cf  Irrigation  water,  but  then 
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their  is  also  a  return  to  the  FederU  Oovem- 
ment  ever  and  aboA-«  that,  vhtch  helps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  flood  control  aad  naTU»«^»on; 
and  under  jour  bill,  would  you  pay  tboae 

C06L8? 

Senator  Watkims.  I  thlak  under  mv  bill,  tf 
vou  turn  over  that  enure  river  and  its  re- 
sources to  the  people  of  the  We^i  nho  really 
own  i;.o*e  refourcfs.  Mfhc  s^hould  have  tl^em — 
ihey  do  not  belong  to  the  Kauonal  Govern- 
ment. :hey  belor.,;  *  •  -  :  pie — cow.  tf  you 
let  iM  have  all  tjs.:.  y?--.  we  can  pay  for  the 
flood  eoBtrol.  ef&ry  project  btiilt  by  tli*  Army 
eoglBaets.  'Vi^  do  not  have  to  pay  Uv  the 
naviKafaaD.  /That  is  a  charge  agstnst  the 
General  Treasury,  and  we  6^ould  not  pay  for 
£$h  and  wildlife  propa^attan  or  prteerraUoL. 
because  that  tout  abould  go  to  the  l^sd«rak 
Treaciiry.  and  v*  shotikl  not  pay  for  any  of 
these  other  items  that  ber.el'it  everybody  In 
the  country.  But  f'-r  the  water,  whica  be- 
longs to  the  West — and  under  the  P.ood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1M4  it  provides  that  there  shall 
be  priority  tor  the  conaumpUTe  uses,  for 
dorr.esttc  uses. 

Ch&u-man  Ckaxik.  Xlay  t^.e  Secretary  an- 
swer? 

Senator  Watkiks.  I  have  not  finished  my 
answer  yet.  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  right. 

iir.  Davioscn.  You  made  a  couple  cf  state- 
ments, and  so  did  Mr.  GranJfe  a:  tiie  begin- 
ning, quoting  the  Readers  Digest,  and  you 
said  it  wculd  be  sociAll^m  in  your  bock. 

I  |ust  want  to  point  out  that  the  ele-rtrlc 
comp.'>nles  did  a  public -opinion  survey  not 
long  ago.  and  this  Reader's  Digest  article 
follows  that  line  exactly. 

I  am  g!^  that  tLis  is  on  television,  be- 
cause all  cf  ycu  can  see  this  chart.  It  shows 
that,  of  the  people  asked  In  the  survey,  63 
percent  approve  cf  the  TVA  and  onlj  10, 
percent  dlsapprcve.  Even  bo  percent  of  the 
Republicans  approve,  as  well  as  S3  p>erce:it  of 
the  educators  and  editors.  And  the  rurvey 
says.  "These  are  the  people  who  read,  and 
get  around,  aad  think."  As  for  creating 
TVAs  in  other  parts  cf  the  country,  63  per- 
cent think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  only  15  per- 
cent tbink  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

Then  the  survey  asks,  "Would  socialism 
be  a  good  thing  or  bud  thin?  for  the  United 
States'"  And  69  percent  of  the  people  said 
it  would  be  a  bad  thing,  and  15  percent  said 
a  good  thing. 

And  this  is  whp.t  the  electric  companies 
conrftided: 

"Prcm  the  preceding  chart  it  is  apparent 
that  to  hnk  ci2t  hght  to  the  TV.\  quejtion 
would  run  us  Into  a  lot  of  opposition,  and 
moet  of  it  based  on  lack  of  knowledge;  but 
to  link  otir  fight  to  socialism  is  something 
else  a^sln.  T^ie  people  do  not  want  aorial- 
Ism      We  are  ca  favorable  grounds  the-e. 

"The  electric  ccaicanies'  advertising  pro- 
grans  in  magizine;  and  ca  the  radio  will 
stress  the  flght  against  the  sccisltstlc  ttate 
more  in  the  future.  It  should  be  stressed, 
too.  on  the  local  level  In  speeches,  radio  t ilka. 
Interviews  and  ether  public  expresaions  of 
.'nanagement  opinion  " 

And  the  Reader's  Digest  follows  that  Una 
by  calling  the  Columbia  Valiev  Admlnli  tra- 
tJon  creeping  socialism  I  will  let  you  draw 
your  own  conclus;ons. 

Smator  Watktks.  If  the  w<3rd  "social  sm" 
ofltoad^  nv  good  friend  and  these  advcK  ates 
of  the  TVA  model  and  the  rest  of  it.  they  can 
take  it  out.  but  it  is  n&tkinaUxatlon  and  it  is 
the  Federal  Government  down  there.  In 
that  situation  three  xrnc  n  are  n  jTx*inted  by  ths 
President  and  confirmed  by  ihe  Senate.  TTiey 
held  their  power  directly  onder  congressl  jnal 
act.  They  do  not  represent  the  pe  pie.  My 
pl^n  will  have  all  cf  the  advantarjes  of  the 
TVA  without  any  of  Its  dlsadvaatages.  In- 
stead of  the  control  coming  from  the  top, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
down  through  Congress,  it  will  come  from 
the  people  and  they  will  organize  a*  they 
have  done  historically  In  the  pas*,  under  the 


Reclamation  Act.  and  organ  tae  their  own  in- 
terstate asKHTlatians.  which  my  bill  will  au- 
thorise. They  will  then  sign  these  contracts 
and  they  will  then  perform  all  of  these 
tnings.  and  whether  they  want  public  or 
private  power  will  be  left  entirely  to  the 
people. 

Under  that  situation,  one  town  can  have 
public  power  and  another  one  can  have 
prn-ate  power,  and  there  is  no  argument 
about  that  at  all. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  electric  companies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  happen  to 
like  my  bill  because  it  does  provide  that  the 
pocrle  themselves  down  at  the  grass  rooia 
in  this  democracy,  wher?  the  people  should 
rule,  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  decide 
tlK»*^  questlcn.v  I  am  pjerfectly  willing  to 
leave  it  the:?.  But  I  do  say  that  T\hen  Uncle 
Sam  advances  the  money  and  loans  it  to  us 
and  he  loans  his  services,  either  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cr  the  Army  en- 
gineers, or  where,  under  the  Hoover  program, 
they  have  a  consolidated  construction  or- 
ganiK\ticn,  they  construct  one  of  these  proj- 
ects and  they  get  it  ready,  they  then  should 
turn  it  over  to  us.  We  have  the  brains  to 
run  It  out  there.  We  have  done  it  in  the 
past,  we  are  doing  it  now.  and  we  can  do 
It  again. 

Mr.  D.4VIOSOV.  I  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  am  in  favor  cf  all  of  the  grass 
roots  and  local  control  ycu  can  get. 

Senator  W-^TKINs.  Then  you  ought  to  be 
for  my  bill. 

Mr.  D.*virsoN.  There  are  some  points  In 
your  bill  which  I  think  are  very  well  taken, 
and  those  I  Uxe.  Bat  the  thing  that  we  are 
talking  stout  is  the  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration. The  Columbia  Valley  Adminiitra- 
t;on  proposes  to  take  the  powers  away  from 
the  becreUry  of  the  Array  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, here  In  Washington,  and  vest  theai 
out  in  the  region,  and  place  them  closer  to 
the  people  where  the  people  themselves  can 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  That  is 
what  thetlVA  does. 

Chairman  Gbanik.  May  I  take  a  question 
from  the  audience?  I  see  that  Senator  Mm- 
E.^T  from  Montana  Is  here  wiih  a  question. 

Senator  MmutAT.  Mr.  Davidson,  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  when  a  person  does  not 
have  a  loj^lcal  argument  against  a  proposal, 
the  thing  he  is  apt  to  do  is  to  smear  it 
with  a  name  like  '•socialism  '  or  '•commu- 
nism.'* 

Senator  Wa-tkins.  I  wonder  if  this  is  a 
speech  or  a  question. 

Chairman  CBAi<nx.  Can  you  put  it  In  the 
form  of  a  question? 

Senator  Mvmat  I  am  going  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  was  fcmeared  ail  over  the  State  of 
Montana,  but  I  found  that  I  received  a  higher 
vote  In  my  last  election  than  I  have  ever 
had  before.  I  was  smeared  becau.^e  I  was 
proposing  the  MLssourl  Valley  Authority, 
which  is  similar  to  the  CVA.  Now.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson.  you  were  in  Montana  a  short  time 
ago.  What  did  you  find  as  to  the  sentiment 
there  among  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans as  well? 

Mr.  Davidsck.  I  found.  Senator  Mureat, 
that  the  people  I  talked  to  in  that  region 
felt  that  something  needed  to  t>e  done  to 
pull  together  the  resource  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  to  place 
them  on  a  sounder  basis  so  that  we  could 
speed  up  our  Job  of  building  dams  and  de- 
velcplng  power,  and  also  taking  care  of  the 
resources  in  the  region.  Therefore  the  peo- 
ple there,  the  Governor  and  the  other  people 
In  Montana,  told  me  that  they  thought  the 
CVA  would  go  a  long  way  to  helping  out  la 
that  way.  _,. 

Senator  WanuNS.  I  would  liite'to  say  that 
I  did  not  know  that  this  debate  was  going 
to  get  away  from  the  merits,  whether  CVA 
is  good  or  bad.  and  amount  to  a  counting  of 
the  ooees  of  who  Is  for  It  ur  who  is  aguinst 


It.  Apparentlv  the  argument  Is  niw  that 
the  people  of  Montana  want  it  and  tnerefore 
it  is  a  good  thine.  We  have  heaid  a  lot 
of  things  that  the  people  have  wanted.  The 
Germans  war^ted  Hltlerism.  but  it  did  not 
turn  out  so  well. 

Here  we  should  discuss  the  merit;  of  the 
progrim.  I  want  to  state  that  this  /.rottram 
that  I  am  setting  up,  that  I  have  CHlled  for, 
has  all  of  the  gixxl  qualities  of  tlie  tVa. 
There  are  some  advantages  of  a  unif  ed  river 
svbiem  and  control,  but  my  progri  m  does 
not  have  the  liabilities  of  CVA.  It  <;oes  not 
put  th3  United  States  into  the  poa.tion  of 
wanting  to  control  and  then  controUlig  prac- 
tically all  of  the  big  river  systems  of  the 
United  States.  That  will  happen  if  we  ex- 
tend this  program  as  it  logically  sh  luld  be 
extended;  If  it  is  good  for  the  Cc  lumbia 
Valley  it  ought  to  be  good  for  the  others. 
My  program  is  a  substitute  for  tha  with- 
out any  of  it^  disadvantages,  and  It  brings 
it  nearer  home. 

Now.  my  good  friend 

Chairman  Gsanik.  May  he  answer? 

Senator  Watkins.  Let  me  answc  r  the 
other  part. 

Mr.  Davidson.  The  trouble  Is  that  jou  are 
not  goliig  to  be  able  to  get  that  Kf  rough, 
with  all  of  the  p)eople  in  the  Eostf  a  id  th? 
people  in  the  South,  because  yoty  w^nt  to 
turn  over  Federal  Investment  to  local  people 
and  people  in  the  area.  Now,  I  am  jaying. 
let  us  try  to  make  the  Federal  Gqvernment 
efficient  in  the  fundamental  laws  which  It 
now  executes  and  operates.  That  is  what 
the  CVA  proposes  to  do.  to  try  to  put  to- 
gether present  Federal  responsibllltie ;. 

There  are  absolutely  no  new  powers  granted 
under  the  CVA  bill,  but  to  put  the  jrescnt 
Federal  functions  on  an  efficient  and  inifled 
basis  of  management.  Then  If  you  v  ant  to 
get  around  to  changing  fundamenta  prin- 
ciples of  law  as  your  bill  does,  then  ;hat  Is 
a  further  step  to  be  taken  at  some  \at>r  time 
which  will  require  further  consideration.  I 
have  not  considered  all  of  the  me -its  of 
that. 

Senator  W.^tktns.  My  bill  does  not  zhange 
any  fuadainentals.  It  Is  based  on  funda- 
mentals. What  you  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
Just  eradually  sneak  In  a  little  furtter.  It 
usedfto  be.  as  I  said,  in  the  original  rerlama- 
tion  projects,  that  the  power  went  w.th  the 
water  and  It  is  one  of  the  bj-products  of  the 
water.  The  water  belongs  to  these  people. 
It  Is  their  falling  water  from  which  p.)wer  Is 
developed,  and  now  Uncle  Sam  has  gradually 
sneaked  in  to  take  over.  The  contrac  s  used 
to  say  that  electric  power  went  to  tht  water 
users.  I  have  been  an  attorney  for  the  water 
users  and  I  know  what  they  do.  But  i;i  some 
of  the  last  contracts,  do  you  know  wht.t  they 
arc  putting  in?  They  are  saying.  "Wtll,  the 
power  now  will  ba  left  to  the  dlsp<isal  of 
Congress.'  They  do  rot  say  It  is  Uncle  Sam's 
yet.  They  do  not  say  it  is  Uncle  Sans  in- 
vestment. The  United  SUtes  never  intended 
to  go  out  there  and  make  Investments  in 
the  beginning.  They  went  out  there  to  help 
those  people.  It  was  a  loan  and  not  an 
Investment. 

Now  they  are  trying  to  turn  around  and 
put  th-?  United  States  into  the  power  busi- 
ness, when  there  Is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  DAVID^ov.  Th?  Federal  Government  is 
doln-  this  for  what  it  will  do  to  allow  free 
private  enterprise  to  go  to  work.  Out  there 
in  the  Pnclflc  Northwest  now.  the  two  dams 
which  now  exist  have  allowed  an  Investment 
of  over  •200,000,000  to  come  in  in  industrial 
plants. 

Senator  Watkin.s.  That  Is  a  very  good 
thing  and  I  agree  with  that. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  see  a  Member  of  Con- 
press.  Congressman  MrrcHii  l.  fn^m  the  State 
of  Washington.    Do  you  have  a  question? 
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Mr.  MrrcHEiL.  Senator  Watkins,  we  now 

have  a  program  headed  up  by  one  man.  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  having 
difficulty  coordinating  the  agencies  working 
in  the  Federal  Government.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  are  going  to  coordinate  tha 
seven  governors? 

S?nator  Watkins.  I  would  not  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  seven  governors.  When  this 
organization  Is  set  up,  they  have  to  form 
compacts  and  they  have  to  get  together  or 
they  do  not  get  the  projects.  They  have 
been  able  to  get  together  in  the  past  and 
they  win  do  it  again.  I  think  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  can  coordinate  themselves  much 
better  than  the  President  can  coordinate 
himself.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  I 
propose- 


Mr.  Davidson.  Now,  Senator  Watkins- 


S^nalor  Watkins.  You  have  had  most  of 
the  time  and  now  let  me  have  a  chance  at 
this.  Between  you  and  your  colleagues  down 
there,  I  do  not  get  a  look "■  at  this.  But  I 
want  to  s<y  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  difficulty  on  that  score.  In  the  upper 
Colorado  where  we  have  had  plenty  of  fights. 
we  have  reached  an  agreement  and  we  have 
formed  our  compacts.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
these  projects  working  we  would  a  whole  lot 
rather  work  it  out  ourselves  and  then  let  us 
own  and  operate  it.  We  can  do  everything 
that  the  Government  is  talking  about  except 
finance  it.  They  will  loan  us  the  money. 
And  surely  they  can  loan  us  as  much  as  they 
will  loan  someixxly  over  in  Timbuktu  or 
over  in  north  Africa,  or  over  in  Europe,  and 
there  they  do  not  even  call  for  it  back.  We 
will  pay  it  all  back.  We  can  pay  for  all  of 
that.  We  can  do  it  under  our  scheme  and 
under  our  own  system  of  reclamation  and 
power  projects,  and  the  United  States  does 
not  have  to  go  into  the  power  business,  not 
for  1  minute,  to  accomplish  all  Qi  these 
things  needed. 

Mr  Davidson.  You  said  the  President  could 
coordinate  the  various  agencies^  and  pull 
them  together.  I  would  like  to  say  that  be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  laws  setting  up  each  one  of  these 
twenty-odd  Federal  agencies  out  there,  and 
as  much  as  the  President  has  tried  to  pull 
them  together,  and  he  has  gone  to  the  top  of 
his  power,  all  he  can  do  in  trying  to  get  the 
agencies  together— he  cannot  do  it  unless 
the  Congress  will  give  him  the  necessary 
legislation.     That  Is  the  reason. 

Senator  Watkins.  The  1948  Reorganization 
Act  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Da%-idson.  He  asked  for  the  act  setting 
up  the  Columbia  River  Administration,  and 
If  you  give  him  that  authority  he  will  do  a 
Job.    But  you  Just  cannot  do  it  without  it. 

Chairman  Granik.  Can  we  have  another 
question? 

Question.  Mr.  Davidson,  you  just  said  that 
the  CVA  wculd  bring  the  planning  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  closer  to  the  people  by  mov- 
ing the  office  that  would  administer  it  up  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Why  do  the  oppo- 
nents always  say  that  the  CVA  would  give 
greater  power  to  Washington? 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Watkins.  Let  me  answer  that. 
That  was  a  feeder  question  for  Mr.  Davidson, 
to  put  up  some  more  of  his  arguments.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  control  is  still  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  cannot  fool  us  out  West  by 
sending  out  tliree  men  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  men  who  are  under  his  di- 
rect orders,  and  telling  us  that  they  are  mak- 
ing it  any  easier  for  us.  when  they  have  full 
and  complete  power  over  these  projects. 
That  does  not  fool  us  at  all.  They  have  tha 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  out  there,  and  they 
have  the  reeloual  cfllces  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, und  they  have  bureau  afte»'  bureau 
there.  They  are  in  each  other's  way.  as  a 
ftiatter  of  fact,  and  yet  they  are  all  con- 
trolled from  Washington.     You  do  not  fool 


anybody  by  this  talk  that  Just  because  they 
are  going  to  have  another  oflce  out  there 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  run  by  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  run  by 
Washington.  I  am  on  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  hn  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  I  see  it  every  day.  They  come 
here  for  their  money  and  they  come  here  for 
their  orders.  The  people  dowr.  there  do  not 
run  them.    They  rim  the  peopleJ 

Mr.  Davidson.  You  are  proposing  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  constitutional  system 
and  I  thought  the  President  was  responsible 
for  the  running  of  the  executive  establish- 
ment. 

Senator  Watkins.  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
anything  into  the  executive  establishment. 

Mr.  Davidson.  You  are  going  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  turn  over  all  of  their 
funds  to  the  States  and  the  locfclities. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  think  it  is  time  tor 
summaries.     Your  summary,  please. 

Senator  Watkins.  Well,  in  the  first  place 
we  can  have  all  the  benefits  of  a  unified  river 
control  under  the  private  ownership  by  the 
people  themselves  through  lnt<!rstate  water 
and  power  associations,  provided  for  in  my 
bill,  S.  3376.  The  Federal  Government  should 
go  on  as  was  originally  contemplated  before 
the  New  Dealers  and  the  Socialises  worked  in 
to  try  to  take  over  the  control  of  all  of  our 
western  rivers  and  westerr  resources 
through  the  so-called  power  deal.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  that.  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
loaning  us  the  money  all  of  these  years,  and 
Senator  Mctuiat  and  these  other  men  know 
It.  We  worked  for  those  things  and  we  built 
up  all  of  that  gigantic  system  of  dams  out> 
West  that  the  President  was  so  proud  of,  and 
which  he  goes  out  there  every  little  while  to 
dedicate  and  rededicate  and  all  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  built  that  policy  up  In  the  past, 
and  it  has  worked  very  well.  But  now  they 
propose  to  set  up  a  new  agency.  And  they 
mean  to  tell  us  now  that  they  can  set  up  this 
new  agency  and  get  it  going  and  ge't  the  bill 
passed  for  an  emergency.  Even  if  the  people 
of  Montana  are  for  it,  it  is  not  passed  yet.  I 
will  assure  my  friend  that  my  proposed  meas- 
ure Is  coming  up.  too,  but  If  they  can  get 
their  project  set  up  within  2  years  they  will 
have  done  very  well  Indeed.  We  do  not  need 
a  change.  We  need  to  expand  our  present 
law  to  meet  the  need  of  interstate  rivers. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Now  your 
summary,  Mr.  Davidson. 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Wat- 
kins does  not  like  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration continuing  to  dedicate  dams,  but 
as  long  as  we  are  doing  a  Job  for  the  people 
I  think  they  will  keep  us  there  to  dedicate 
the  dams.  The  CVA  Is  an  administrative 
reorganization  Job  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  what  it  is  doing  out  there 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  order  to  get  the 
resource  development  and  conservation  Job 
of  the  Federal  Government  achieved  faster, 
more  democratically  and  more  efficiently. 
We  need  a  CVA  now  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  fast-growing  region  and  of  a 
nation  basically  short  of  commodities  essen- 
tial to  national  security. 

The  CVA  proposal  Is  based  on  three  time- 
tested  principles  of  management.  The  first 
is  to  combine  the  work  of  related  agencies 
to  do  awiiy  with  time-consuming  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  The  second  is  to  decentral- 
ize operations  to  insure  on  the  ground  grass 
roots  management.  Third,  put  Federal  water 
and  power  operation  on  a  businesslike  basis 
8<  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission, 
to  require  strict  accountability  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  The  Nation  needs 
a  CVA  right  now. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  gentlemen, 
thank  you  very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESK!^ A'll  VSS 
Thursday.  July  27,  19S0 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric-, 
ORD.  I  include  just  as  a  reminder  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  13,  1946: 

Mr.  WoooatTTF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  be- 
fore the  Committee  today  Is  one  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  give  more  than 
passing  attention.  Before  voting  upon  It. 
every  one  of  us  should  ponder  our  fantastic 
national  debt  and  also  the  fact  that,  befora 
the  wars  In  which  we  are  engaged  are  over. 
It  will  be  one  to  stagger  the  Imagination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  volunteered  and  served 
through  the  Spanish  War  as  a  corporal  of 
Company  O.  Thirty-third  Michigan  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  this  being  the  Owoeao  Com- 
pany in  that  regiment  cf  the  National  Guard. 
We  were  a  part  of  the  expeditionary  forces 
and  were  In  action  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago. 

I  volunteered  and  served  for  2  years  In  the 
First  World  War  as  an  Infantry  officer,  serv- 
ing 11 4  months  In  that  capacity  with  otir 
expeditionary  larcet  In  Prance;  returning  to 
this  country  with  the  rank  of  major.  Wben 
I  volunteered  I  left  atf  home  a  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  11,  and  a  son  of  9.  That  son  of  mine 
Is  now  a  major  In  the  United  States  Army. 
serving  somewhere  in  the  Philippines.  I 
have  not  been  Informed  as  to  the  exact  area 
of  his  activity.  At  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor he  had  been  very  happily  married  for  10 
years.  Within  a  few  days  after  that  tragic 
event  he  volunteered  for  service  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  has  an  excellent  record  In  the 
Army,  and  I  am  very  proud  cf  him.  Early 
in  life  I  taught  him  that  every  person  who 
accepts  the  privileges  of  citizenship  takes 
upon  himself  also  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  With  men  those  responsibil- 
ities include  an  obligation  to  defend  the 
country.  In  the  way  they  can  best  serve  dur- 
ing great  national  emergencies.  That  Is  and 
should  be  Inescapable  to  those  physically 
capable  of  service  . 

making  the  wimlo  SAn  roa  dbmocbact 

I  volunteered  for  service  In  the  First 
World  War,  believing  I  was  helping  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  that  out  of 
it  all  would  grow  a  better  understanding  and 
relationship  between  nations.  I  had  always 
believed  that  nations  cculd  get  together, 
compromise  their  differences,  and  live  at 
peace  with  each  other  If  only  the  rulers  and 
ruling  classes  of  those  nations  would  ap- 
proach the  agreement  In  a  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  a  determination  to  understand  the 
problems  of  others. 

After  my  return  from  France  for  demobili- 
zation in  August  1919.  I  Immediately  re- 
turned to  Europe  on  business  and  remained 
there  for  6  months.  During  this  time  my 
business  brought  me  In  contact  with  the 
public  officials  of  eight  different  countries. 
Very  much  to  my  surprise  I  foimd  the  ruling 
officials  and  classes  had  learned  exactly  noth- 
ing as  a  resylt  of  their  participation  In  the 
war.  The  same  suspicion  of  each  other; 
the  same  sordid  selfishness  controlling  their 
every  action,  and  a  total  lack  of  knowl- 
edge gained  from  their  exoerlence  vras  evi- 
dent* wh  irever  I  went.    I  will  cite  one  case 
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II 


M  typical.  1  m*d«  two  trip*  to  Poland  trom 
Paris  In  the  wlat«T  or  181»-ao.  Thla  wh« 
when  PsderemU  wa»  Premtcr,  Mr  buMnes* 
was  with  the  Government  and  brought  me 
in  contact  with  the  il:ai£:er  oi  Fir.ar.ce,  a 
man  b^  the  name  ci  B:elin&kl.  a  Galictfln 
Pole.  You  perhaps  win  recjrtl  that,  after 
Poland  was  partitior.ed  bv  P^fcaa.  Germar.v, 
and  Auatria  in  1796.  neither  Russia  nor 
Germany  pennitted  a  Pole  tn/]hav«  anythiiiij 
whatsoever  to  do  with  goVarnaient  Aus- 
tria, wisely  <I  think,  utilized  the  services  ot 
outstanding  Poles  in  eorerriTnental  as  well 
as  other  actlTltlee.  Oalicla  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  loct  at  the  time  of  par- 
titioning. 

At  the  outbreak  of  Worid  War  I  In 
1914.  Minister  of  Finance  Bieilnski  w.is  a 
high  official  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  as  »uch  was  one  of  the  three  men  who 
fti^ed  the  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia. 
luch  action  precipitating  the  world's  First 
World  War.  One  would  think  that  a  man. 
whose  hand  had  signed  the  document  that 
had  plunged  nearly  the  whole  world  Into 
war.  thereby  signing  the  death  warrant  of 
10,000,000  of  the  worlds  finest  young  men 
and  more  than  40.000. COO  civilians  who  died 
as  a  result  of  the  war — and  who  had  lived 
to  see  the  government  and  nation  of  which 
he  was  a  part  completely  dismembered,  and 
destroyed  economically,  would  have  per- 
ceived something  of  the  futility  of  war.  Not 
«o  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blellnski.  however. 

When  I  was  In  Poland  it  was  in  the  dead 
of  winter  aad  bitterly  cold.  Conditions  were 
desperate.  Bread  lines  everywhere.  Poland 
had  been  the  battleground  over  which  the 
Russians  and  Germans  had  fought  back  and 
lorth.  each  retreating  army  removing  from 
the  land  all  that  could  in  any  way  be  help- 
ful to  the  pursuing  army.  The  result  was 
that  every  living  thing  was  removed  from 
the  farms  of  the  cointry.  On  my  two  trips 
there  I  rode  for  hotirs  through  some  of  the 
finest  fanning  lands  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
saw  not  one  sign  of  life  on  any  farm.  There 
was  no  food  for  man  or  beast.  The  farmers 
had  flocked  into  the  cltle?,  because  ;t  was 
there  only  that  food  was  available  in  ruffl- 
dent  quantities  to  sustain  life.  Warsaw,  a 
city  of  700.000  prior  to  the  war.  had  doubled 
In  population  because  of  these  conditions. 
To  show  how  completely  denuded  of  ani- 
mals Poland  had  t)ecoCTe.  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  that  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter 
such  coal  as  was  to  be  had  was  delivered  by 
men  hauling  and  ptishing  wagons  through 
the  streets.  Apparently  this  was  the  only 
medium  of  fuel  delivery  In  that  great  city. 
I  saw  women  tramping  through  the  snow 
with  nothing  on  their  feet  but  hitle  slippers; 
no  stockings  and  no  overgarments  that  could 
protect  them.  Men  were  similarly  iil-clad. 
Conditions  were  as  desperate  as  they  could 
possibly  be. 

Notwitiistanding  this,  however,  controlling 
Pcliih  officials,  net  satisfiei  with  the  bound- 
ary lines  as  laid  down  by  the  VersaUies  Peace 
Conference,  had  raided  and  poorly  equipped 
an  army  of  a  million  men.  This  army  was 
pushing  into  BoUhevUt  territory  eeekin?  to 
teef*.abli8h  the  boundary  lines  that  existed 
at  uae  time  of  the  pe.rt!tlonlng  previously 
mentioned.  The*fact  that  they  had  neither 
rufflcient  supplies  nrtr  arms  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully was  apparently  given  little  con- 
cideration. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  the  Polish  people  who 
had  suffered  the  ravages  of  war.  as  had  few 
other  peoples  in  all  history,  could  possibly 
have  approved  this  further  war  adventure. 
They,  however,  were  powerless  to  prevent  It. 
Li  a  conference  wi-h  Mr.  Blellnakl  one 
day  I  suggested  that  PoUnd  prrjbabiy  was 
creatinij  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  for  herself.  Said  he.  -Whstt  do  you 
mean  by  that?*  "Tour  armies  are  pushing 
Into  Bolshevik  territory."  I  responded,  "and 
when  sprinx  omen  ai.d  the  Russians  can 
move  their  armies  and  materiel  acatnet  you 
they  wul  rTive  >ou  into  the  sea."    The  o»d 


gentleman  with  the  utmost  complacency  and 
assurance  declared.  "Oh.  that  is  not  possible." 
This  gentleman  wjis  hlfchly  intelligent,  yet 
seemUigly  even  hu  intelligcnre  had  enabled 
him  to  learn  nothing  as  a  result  of  one  cf 
the  most  disastrous  wars  that  any  nation 
had  ever/^a«>erlenced.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  In  this\cannectlon  that  the  following 
spring  the  ROssians  did  drive  the  Poles  out 
of  Russia  ana  Invade  Poland.  They  nearly 
c.iptured  Warsaw  and  would  have  overrun 
the  country  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  ex- 
tended bv  France.  As  I  said  Ijefore.  the 
attitude  of  Blellnakl  tyjilfied  that  of  others 
in  like  positions  with  whom  I  came  In  con- 
tact in  the  countries  I  visited. 

DREAMS  OT  WORLD  PtACS 

It  had  bee.-,  with  great  he  pes  for  future 
world  peace  that  I  watched  the  proceedings 
a-  Ver^aiiles,  but  when  the  final  draft  of 
the  treaty  was  published  I  finally  realized 
that  within  the  structure  of  the  treaty  It- 
self w.-vs  written  what  amounted  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  future  peace. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  book. 
The  Peace  Negotiations,  a  personal  narra- 
tive by  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary  of  State 
under  Wccdrow  Wilson  during  the  Versailles 
Peace  Couierence,  seems  timely: 

"The  League  of  Nations,  created  by  the 
treaty  is  relied  upon  to  preserve  the  artifi- 
cial structure  which  has  been  erected  by 
compromise  of  the  conflicting  interest*  of 
the  great  powers  and  to  prevent  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  of  war  which  are  sown 
in  so  many  articles  and  which  under  normal 
condidons  would  soon  bear  fruit.  The 
Lea«ue  might  as  well  attempt  to  prevent  the 
g.-owth  of  plant  life  in  a  tropical  Jungle. 
Wars  will  ct>me  soouar  or  later. 

"It  must  be  admitted  in  honesty  that  the 
League  is  an  instrument  of  the  mighty  to 
check  the  normal  growth  of  nationaf  power 
and  natlcual  aspirations  among  these  who 
have  been  rendered  impotent  by  defeat.  Ex- 
amine the  treaty  and  you  will  find  peoples 
delivered  against  their  wills  into  the  hands 
of  thoee  whom  they  hate,  while  their  eco- 
nomic resources  are  torn  from  them  and 
given  to  others.  Resentment  and  bitterness, 
if  net  desperation,  are  bound  to  be  the  con- 
.sequences  of  such  provisions.  It  may  be 
years  before  these  oppressed  peoples  are  able 
to  throw  c3  the  yoke,  but  as  sure  as  day  fol- 
lows mght  the  time  wUl  come  when  they 
will  make  the  effort. 

"This  war  was  fought  by  the  United  States 
to  destroy  forever  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duced it.  Those  conditions  have  not  been 
destroyed.  They  have  been  supplanted  by 
other  conditions  equally  productive  of  hat- 
red, jealousy,  and  suspicion.  In  place  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Entente  has  arisen 
the  quintuple  ailiance  wh.ch  is  to  rule  the 
world.  The  victors  in  this  war  intend  to  im- 
pose their  combined  will  u:x»u  the  van- 
quished and  to  subordinate  all  Interests  to 
the.r  own  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prophets  of  old  coihd 
not  have  looked  Into  the  future  more  clearly 
than  did  Mr.  Lansing,  who  was  at  the  elbow 
of  President  Wilson  all  during  the  confer- 
ence. 

It  was  a  most  significant  fact  that  we  were 
the  only  Nation  of  the  many  represented  at 
VeriaUlftT  that  asked  for  nothing,  except  that 
the  nations  of  the  wor'.d  live  at  peace  w:»h 
one  another.  Every  other  nation  repre- 
sented Wiere  reached  out  with  greedy  bands 
and  clutched  everything  they  could  possibly 
secure.  There  was  not  a  single  exception  to 
thU.  If  anything  further  were  needed  to 
convince  me  that  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
world  were  not  yet  ready  for  permanent 
peace.  It  was  my  experience  in  Europe  and 
my  contacts  with  the  ruling  classes  there*  f. 

fHAMCt  WAS  BLED  WHrfS 

I  had  been  In  France  on  business  shortly 
after  we  enured  the  wnr  in  April  1817.  I 
returned  to  thu  country  in  time  to  enter  the 


second  officers*  training  camp.  While  In 
Paris,  Georges  Despret.  French  delegate  min- 
ister of  commerce,  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Wood- 
Rurr,  when  the  United  States  came  into  this 
war  we  were  defeated.  We  were  bled  white. 
It  is  only  the  fact  that  your  armies  are 
coming  that  gives  us  the  courage  to  hang  on 
until  you  get  here.""  Other  French  citizens 
told  me  the  same  thing.  What  they  said  was 
confirmed  by  what  I  saw  when  I  was  on  the 
train  between  Bordeaux  and  Paris.  Every- 
where old  men.  women,  and  little  children 
were  working  in  the  fields.  One  occasion- 
ally would  see  among  them  a  man  in  uniform, 
evidently  a  soldier  either  on  furlough  or  re- 
covering from  wounds.  Every  able-bodied 
man  was  in  the  army.  France  had  fought  a 
gallant  fight.  Her  casualties  could  be  count- 
ed by  the  millions.  Her  resources  were  ex- 
pended. She  v7as  defeated,  and  she  knew  It. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  our  getting 
into  the  war  saved  France.  With  her  out  of 
it.  Britain  could  not  possibly  have  won.  The 
war.  would  speedily  have  ended  disastrously 
for  both  nations. 

OUR  CONT-  .atrriCN  TO  ALLIED  6UCCESS  IN  WORLD 
WAR    I 

When  once  we  entered  the  war  we  did  so 
wholehsartedly.  We  loaned  our  allies  bil- 
lions "on  the  cuff.  •  V/e  moved  cur  armies 
and  supplies  to  the  western  front  and  to 
other  battle  areas.  It  was  not  Ijiig  before 
we  had  2.0OO.0CO  fighting  men  in  F.ance. 
We  built  and  equipped  railroads.  We  built 
harbors  and  docks.  We  est.ablished  a  com- 
plete telephone  and  telegraph  system  that 
covered  every  area  throughout  France  In 
which  our  troops  were  located:  In  fact,  we 
provided  every  facility  we  needed  fcr  the 
efficient  functioning  of  our  Army  of  2.000.- 
000.  all  of  which  facilities  we  left  in  Frarce, 
These  things  had  cost  us  more  than  e2  000.-" 
OOO.OCO.  Prance  o.Tered  us  $400,000,000  for 
the  whole  lot.  It  was  only  a  promise.  She 
never  paid  us  a  dollar  on  the  accoimt  and 
presumably  is  still  using  the  equipment  and 
facilities.  We  also  moved  our  Navy  to  Eu- 
ropean waters,  thus  helping  to  close  the 
seas  to  the  German  Navy. 

Our  leases  were:  39,362  killed  In  action; 
14.009  died  of  wounds:  75.460  died  of  dis- 
ease: 1.297  died  of  accidents  and  other 
causes:  192.369  were  wounded  in  action;  726.- 
728  have  since  died,  many  of  them  froin  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  their  service.  It  has 
cost  us  •13,721.000.000  for  these  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  since  the  war. 
It  will  cost  us  #1.300.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1945.  This  Includes  relief  to  vet- 
erans of  the  present  war  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries. These  costs  wUl  skyrocket  before 
the  present  war  ends. 

WE    AfKED    FOR    NOTHING 

We  knew  cur  costs  down  the  years  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  would  be  staggering  Yet 
we  asked  for  nothing  at  Versailles— not  one 
dollar  of  Indemnity,  not  one  foot  of  terri- 
tory. Naturally  we  expected  the  loans,  which 
Congress  cut  more  than  In  half  when  the 
final  settlement  was  agreed  u^xin.  would  te 
paid.  We  reduced  the  Interest  rate  to  the 
point  where  It  was  almost  none.tlstent.  Our 
debtor  nations  agreed  this  was  a  fair  settle- 
ment. Notwithstanding  this,  however.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  French  named  us  "Uncle 
Shylock"  and  the  British  led  all  other  debtor 
nations,  except  Finland,  In  their  repudiation 
cf  the  debts. 

At  no  time  did  our  former  allies  so  con- 
duct themselves  as  ^o  cause  us  to  believe 
honesty  or  gratitude  had  any  place  In  their 
thinking.  Are  we  Justified  in  believing  our 
experience  In  this  war  will  be  gre:uiy  differ- 
ent, except  In  Increased  degree,  than  it  was 
during  and  fallowing  the  other  one.  unless 
we  proceed  with  care  and  confine  our  activi- 
ties and  efforts  to  cooperating  with  our  allies, 
and  net  permit  ourselves  to  continue  to  be 
persuaded  to  carry  far  more  than  cur  proper 
share  cf  tin  burdens  past.  pre*tut,  and' 
future? 
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TH«   PRXSSlfT  SmTATIOH    AS  COMPARZS  TO  THAT 
OF    WORLD   WAX  I 

The  present  situation  differs  from  the 
other  In  that  from  the  very  first  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  lend-lease^  so-called,  were  not 
asked  either  to  pay  for  or  to  return  the 
supplies,  materiel,  and  money  we  have  placed 
in  their  hands«^^e  will  not  be  repaid  for 
any  part  of  (/ly  contrlb'jtlons  of  money  or 
goods. 

In  a  report  which  came  to  cur  desks  a  few 
days  ago.  I  learn  we  have  dii-pcsed  cf  thirty- 
six  of  the  seventy-four  billions  of  the  one- 
time available  lend-lease  funds — SSe.OOO.- 
000  COO.  A  lot  cf  money  ycu  will  agree.  I 
thirJt  also  that.  If  no  further  appropriations 
are  made,  there  Is  an  ample  balance  to  more 
than  take  care  of^ny  Justified  exnendltures. 

Such  supplies  is  have  been  delivered  by 
us  to  the  beneiiclarie-s.  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  who  has  not  accepted  lend-lease. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia — both  cf  whom' 
have  about  offset  our  ccntributions  to 
them — constitute  token  payments  only.  Al- 
ready we  "are  being  urged  to  recognize  the 
blessings  which  would  follow  a  continuation 
of  lend-lease  after  the  war. 

MORE  POSTWAR  BILLIONS  TO   rUROPEAN   NATIONS 

We  are  now  Informed  that  It  is  the  purpose 
of  high  authority  to  leave  In  Europe  every- 
thing we  have  over  there,  including  all  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  cur  own  armies — 
supplies,  railroad,  and  other  equipment  of 
value  in  peacetime,  war  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, including  all  ordnance  and  ammuni- 
tion.    Whether  this  Includes  all   cur  war- 
planes  is  not  clear.     Prom  usually  reliable 
sources  we  hear  that  we  already  are  com- 
mitted to  the  further  gift  of  five  billions  in 
lend-lease  to  Russia  and  six  billions  to  Great 
Britain  after  the  armistice.    We  also  hear  of 
six    billions    to    China.      Recently    It    was 
officially   announced   by   the   State   Depart- 
ment that  we  have  signed  up  with  France  to 
extend  lend-lease  In  the  amount  of  $2,575.- 
000.000  to  be  used  also  after  the  war.    While 
the   billions  are   being   passed   around   how 
many  are  to  go  to  Belgium.  Holland.  Greece, 
Italy,  and  all  the  other  nations  which  have 
suffered  from  this  war?     It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  General  De  Gaulle  affronted 
our  President  by  refusing  to  see  him.     Can 
the  82.575.C00.CO0  be  considered  a  peace  of- 
fering?   What  in  heaven's  name  are  we  com- 
ing to? 

**CIVE  us  THE  TOOLS   AND  WE  WILL  DO  THX  JOB* 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Churchill  told 
us,  "Just  give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  do 
the  Job."  He  well  knew  that  If  we  embarked 
on  that  program  It  would  be  but  another 
short  step  to  furnishing  the  armies  also. 
The  fact  that  we  now  have  3.000.000  fighting 
men  In  Europe  and  that  they  are  doing  the 
major  share  of  the  fighting  on  the  western 
front  In  that  area  seems  to  prove  the  point. 

BCONDOCGLING  IN  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Our  expenditures  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics  on  boondoggling  and 
other  project*  are  fantastic.  A  program  of 
six  billions  over  a  period  of  3  years  is  now 
under  way.  This  was  disclosed  by  Senator 
Btn-LER.  of  Nebraska,  after  a  tour  of  Investi- 
gation there.  This  was  vigorously  denied  In 
the  Senate  by  the  New  Deal  Senators,  but 
after  an  audit  by  James  A.  Cotmcilor  &  Co, 
Waahington,  certified  public  'accountants,  no 
further  denials  have  been  heard,  ^"hat  other 
commitments,  not  yet  disclosed,  we  may  have 
around  the  world  only  the  Supreme  Being 
knows. 

Under  UNRRA  we  will  be  expected  to  carry 
the  load  in  restoring  the  war-devastated 
countries— to  rebuild  electric  lighting  and 
water  worts  systems,  transportation,  and 
other  facilities:  restore  the  old  and  supply 
new  Aianufacturing  plants,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  fceople  until  ruch  time  as  they  caa 
BUpi^y  themselves. 
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wo   iHuuuHr  eTvnr  to  ambocax  tjjepa 

Apparently  no  one  In  the  administration 
gives  serious  thought  to  the  American  tax- 
payer who  must  pay  for  all  this.  In  1932, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  fot^the  office  he 
still  holds,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  -Taxes  are 
paid  In  the  sweat  of  the  man  who  labors." 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  acctirately.  Taxes 
are  paid  across  the  counter.  If  we  spend 
beyond  the  national  Income,  whatever  we 
spend,  wherever  we  spend  It,  whatever  we 
spend  It  for.  a  debt  Is  created  which  the 
American  taxpayer  must  sometime  pav.  No 
other  nation  will  do  it  for  us.  Our  past  ex- 
perience should  teach  us  that  at  least. 

Little  thought  apparently  Is  given  to  the 
ability  of  other  nations  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves Little  thought  Is  given  to  the  fact 
ttiat  our  national  debt  Is  greater  than  that 
of  ail  our  allies  combined,  and  that  it  Is  in- 
creasing much  more  rapidly.  Congress  is 
new  asked  to  extend  the  debt  limit  to  1300,- 
OOO.OOO.OCO  It  wiU  be  again  Increased.  Cer- 
tainly It  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
amount  now  asked  for  before  we  wUi-have 
finished  with  otir  adventure  into  wwld  power 
politics.  It  Is  high  time  that  every  one  of 
us  should  open  our  eyes  to  what  Is  going  on 
In  this  world  and  what  It  will  mean  to  all 
of  us  if  a  halt  is  hot  called  to  the  fantastic 
policies  that  mean  national  bankruptcy. 

TALSZ   PRCVACANDA 

When  I  volunteered  In  World  War  I.  I  was 
41    years    old — past    the    draft    age.     I    was 
shocked  beyond  words  by  the  stories  of  the 
horrible  atrocities  perpetm'ted  on  the  Bel- 
gians   by    the    Germans,    appearing    almost 
daily  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers 
and  on  our  billboards.     Many  of  these  stor- 
ies stemmed  directly  from  the  British  white 
papers.     As  they  were  official.  It  was  natural 
that  our  people  should  believe  them.     Dur- 
ing the  8  months  I  was  In  Europe,  following 
my  demobilization,  I  made  several  trips  into 
Belgium,  and  while  there  made  it  my  business 
to  investigate  the  reports  we  had  received 
such  as  "cutting  off  the  hands  of  little  boys 
that  they  might  not  later  become  memh«ra 
cf   the    armed   forces,"    "the    crucifixion   of 
Canadian  soldiers,"  "the  processing  of  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  from  which  fats  could  be 
secured   with    which    to   manufacture    more 
powder  to  kill  more  young  Americans,"  "the 
ravishing  of  Belgian  women  by  German  offi- 
cers In  the  occupied  areas."  to  mention  only 
a  few.     Everywhere  I  went  I  talked  with  busi- 
ness people  and  others.     I  talked  with  hun- 
dreds about  these  stories.     Not  in  one  single 
Instance  did  I  find  verification  for  any  one  of 
them.     No  one  had  ever  heard  of  them.     In 
the  last-named  Instance  the  answer  Invari- 
ably was  the  same:  "We  never  heard  cf  any- 
thing like  that,  but  we  do  know  many  Bel- 
gian women  married  German  officers." 

Those  stories  of  atrocities  with  which  we 
dally  were  regaled  were  made  up  of  whole 
cloth.  There  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
w*ywhere  In  substantiation  of  them.  They 
were  sent  to  us  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
B.-cuslng  our  people  to  the  point  where  we 
would  enter  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers.  That  the  effcwts  were  successful  la 
history.     I  was  among  the  deluded. 

A  book.  Falsehood  in  Wartime,  by  Arthtir 
Ponsonby,  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  was  published  by  George 
Allen  &  Unwln,  Ltd..  In  London  In  1922.  It 
was  republished  in  1923  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc..  New  York.  It  Is  an  amazing  collection 
of  careftilly  documented  lies  circulated  In 
Great  Britain.  France,  Germany.  Italy,  and 
America.  It  completely  exp^s  the  falsity 
of  the  proptiganda  which  so  ah^used  our  peo- 
ple and  demonstrates  the  theory  that  "self- 
preservation  Is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  and 
that  It  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  Indl- 
Tlduals.  Neither  stop  at  anything  to  pre- 
serve life. 


If  anyone  questions  t;he  prominence,  the 
Integrity  or  the  high -standing  In  British  am- 
dal  Ufe  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  1  refer  him  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Brttanulca.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  In  his  book,  he  states: 

"Is  further  proof  needed  that  international 
war  Is  a  monster  bom  of  hypocrisy,  fed  on 
falsehood,  fattened  on  humbug,  kept  alive 
by  superstition,  directed  to  the  death  and 
torture  of  millions,  succeeding  In  no  high 
purpose,  degrading  to  humanity,  endanger- 
In?  civilization  and  bringmg  forth  in  Its 
tr?.vall  a  hideous  brood  of  strife,  confilct,  and 
war,  more  war?  Yet  statesmen  stlU  hesi- 
tate to  draw  the  sword  of  their  wits  to  de- 
stroy It." 

THE    ATLANTIC    CHARTER    AND    THI    FOCR     FSEE- 
DOM8 MR.   CHXJRCHILL'S   P06TTI0N 

I  think  every  Intelligent  and  unselfish 
human  being  was  stirred  to  his  depths  when 
the  Atlantic  Charter  with  Its  four  freedoms 
was  announced  to  the  world.  We  were  In- 
formed that  the  compact  was  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  and  that  It  was  the  purpoee  of 
the  AlUed  Powers  to  bring  these  freedoms  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  was  not  long. 
however,  before  distUtisiomnent  took  place! 
Mr.  ChiuThill,  in  a  speech  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  In  November  1942,  stated: 

"Let  me.  however,  make  this  clear.  In  case 
there  should  be  any  mistake  about  It  In  any 
quarter.  We  mean  to  hold  cur  own.  I  have 
not  become  the  King's  First  Minister  In  order 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Britisb 
Empire." 

At  Yalta  when  the  question  of  nation's 
colonies  came  up  It  was  suggested  that  this 
matter  be  held  In  abeyance  until  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  dissented,  stating  that 
he  preferred  not  to  have  the  question  of  colo- 
nies decided  upon  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference.  "I,"  said  ChurchlU,  "will  not 
have  the  fumbling  fingers  of  52  nations 
nfWdllng  In  the  heritage  of  Britain."  It 
J  must  be  clear  that  If  the  British  will  tolerate 
no  meddling  with  her  colonies,  certainly 
colonies  of  other  nations  will  be  treated 
likewise. 

That  Britain  Is  determined  to  hold  on  to 
her  colonies  was  rather  graphically  substan-  ' 
tlated  on  the  Island  of  Tarawa,  after  the 
Island  had  been  taken  from  the  Japs  by  our 
marines,  when  the  British  commissioner,  on 
November  24.  went  ashore  and  hoisted  the 
British  flag.  There  had  not  been  one  British 
fighting  man  on  the  Island  while  the  fighting 
for  the  beachhead  was  going  on.  Our  loeecs 
were  988  killed  and  2.163  wounded,  but  there 
was  the  commissioner  on  the  Job  to  protect 
the  British  sovereignty  of  the  Island  as  soon 
as  It  was  safe  to  go  ashore.  Good  taste  and 
seme  degree  of  decency  would  have  delayed 
that  ceremony  for  a  time  at  least. 

On  February  17,  1942,  not  long  after  we 
had  entered  the  present  war.  In  a  speech  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Churchill  said: 

•When  I  survey  and  compute  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  its  vast  rebources,  ar-d 
feel  that  now  they  are  In  It  with  \is.  in  wi^h 
the  British  Commcnwealth  of  Nations  alto- 
gether, however  Icng  it  lasts,  till  death  cr 
victory,  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  other 
fact  in  the  whole  world  which  can  compere 
with  that.  That  is  what  I  have  dreamed  of. 
aimed  at,  and  worked  for,  and  now  It  has 
come  to  pass." 

Such  candor  is  rarely  found  In  world- 
famous  statesmen.  That  Mr.  Churchill  was 
deeply  Impressed  is  also  shown  by  his  state- 
ment that  .he  considered  this  to  be  his  great- 
est accomplishment  In  all  the  years  of  his 
•ervlce  for  the  Empire. 

—The  ChurchUl  speech  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  was  delivered  on  Novembei^  10, 
1942.  This  was  about  the  time  when  It 
seemed   probable   the   Japs   were   to   lnvad» 
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India.  Thprf  wns  »  trrrwlng  nnd  tn<l?t*nt 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  r^^v^le  of  that 
country  for  some  degree  of  freedom — for  »» 
least  a  step  toward  self-pover:itnent.  The 
country  seemed  reaUy  aroused  and  aurthmg 
might  have  happened.  The  si^eech  strved 
two  purposes.  First.  It  notified  the  rebel- 
lious Indlaaa  tliat  Great  BrUAln  w.^uld  not 
yield  an  Inch  at  any  time,  espoc'aliy  while 
the  war  was,  on;  that  ai;y  attempt  at  rebel- 
lion would  be  put  down  with  an  irvin  hand. 
Second.  It  constituted  due  notice  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
that,  .regardless  of  the  declared  afrreement 
as  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four 
freedoms,  such  activity  will  not  be  permitted 
to  even  remotely  touch  the  people  of  the 
British  possessions.  In  response  to  sugges- 
tions from  outside  the  Empire  touching  its 
administration.  Mr.  Churchill  also  stated 
that  "no  Interference  from  any  source 
whatever  will  be  tolerated  In  handling  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire." 

STALIN'S  POSmON   ON   THE  FOtTH   FREirDCMS 

On  February  23.  1942,  Stalin  listed  Esto- 
nia. Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  a  p>art  of  Poland 
as  Soviet  land.  Not  only  has  no  responsible 
ofScial  so  far  contradicted  the  claims  of 
many  Russian  authorities  that  the  Soviet 
Union  means  to  take  and  keep  those  small 
unfortunate  areas,  but  also  Finland  and  Ru- 
mania, lands  which  have  become  victims  of 
Russian  aggression.  From  the  more  recent 
Soviet  activities  the  expansion  program  ap- 
pears far  more  ambitious  than  was  Indicated 
by  Mr.  Stalin  In  his  original  statement.  It 
must  be  clear  even  to  the  most  obixise  that 
Mr.  Stalin  will  not  permit  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  the  four  freedoms  to  interfere  with 
his  plans  for  expanding  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. It  seems.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  United  States  constitutes 
the  only  powerful  nation  which  appears  to 
be  still  supporting  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
its  four  freedoms.  We  will  And  that,  if  we 
have  not  already  done  so,  we  will  later  bend 
to  the  will  of  Stalin  and  Churchill  on  this 
most  Im.portant  question,  after  which  future 
negotiations  will  be  conducted  on  a  frark 
and  open  basis  of  world  power  politics,  the 
end  of  which  will  be — future  wars. 

CLXVENCEAU,     t-LOTD     CXOKCZ.     AND     WILSON     IN 

1918 STALIN,      CHtTKCHILL.      AND      BOOSrVE-T 

KOW 

All  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  closing  da:.'S 
of  World  War  I.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
far-seeing,  hig'oly  Intelligent,  and  Idealistic 
gentleman.  In  seeking  peace  he  kept  one 
thought  ever  before  him — that  of  reaching  a 
peace  based  upon  terms  that  would  permit 
all  nations  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other; 
that  would  give  to  each  nation  a  place  In 
the  economic  sun  that  would  enable  its  peo- 
ple to  live  on  a  basis  of  freedom  and  a  resi- 
Bonable  prosperity.  Great  Britain  ard 
Prance  agreed  to  Mr.  Wilson's  14  points— 
in  principle.  At  the  Peace  Conference  In 
Versailles  neither  would  agree  to  anythliig 
that  even  remotely  approached  Mr.  Wilson's 
demands.  Instead,  our  President  was  finaKy 
compelled  to  agree  to  the  treaty  which  even- 
tually was  promulgated.  He  returned  homV 
bitterly  dLsapp>otnted.  his  health  ruined,  and 
he  finally  died  knowing  his  efforts  for  future 
peace  had  failed  completely,  and  that  future 
wars  were  Inevitable. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
finds  himself  in  the  same  position  that  Mr. 
Wilson  earlier  found  hl-nself .  At  the  coming 
peace  conference  he  will  find  himself  faced 
with  two  individuals  Jtost  as  inexorable.  Just 
as  detemlned  to  promote  the  power  of  their 
respective  countries  as  were  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George  a  quartet  of  a  century  ago. 
He  will  have  brought  home  to  him  anew  the 
fact  that  "when  the  devU  it  tick,  the  devil 


a  jwlnt  would  be.  but  when  he  gets  well,  a 
devtl  again  is  he,"  and  that  this  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  Individuals. 

Orrtalnly  Churchill  has  let  It  be  known 
that  not  for  one  moment  will  he  agree  to 
anything  which  will  prevent  the  British  Em- 
pire doing  exactly  what  he  believes  it  should 
do  to  per}ietuate  Its  present  organization  and 
power.  If  he  expects  to  gain  further  colonies 
or  possessions  he  has  not  as  yet  let  It  be 
known.  Stalin's  position  differs  from 
Churchllls  only  in  the  fact  that  he  openly 
proposes  not  only  to  maintain  Russia's  pres- 
ent holdings,  power,  and  Influence,  but  also 
to  extend  the  same  to  a  point  not  yet 
disclosed. 

We  are  living  In  a  very  practical  world. 
The  human  animal  Is  a  selfish  one.  Wars 
stem  directly  from  the  selfishness  in  human 
hearts.  Judging  from  the  fact  recorded  his- 
tory tells  us  that  from  1500  B.  C.  to  1860 
A.  D.  more  than  8.000  treaties  of  peace,  meant 
to  remain  In  force  forever,  were  concluded, 
and  that  the  average  time  they  remained 
In  force  was  2  years,  the  ephemeral  character 
of  treaties  and  the  futility  of  wars  as  a  me- 
dium of  settling  disputes  between  nations  is 
obvious. 

There  have  been  nearly  300  wars  in  the 
three  centuries  of  the  modern-state  system. 
The  settlement  of  the  more  Important  ones. 
In  most  instances,  because  of  the  selfishness 
written  into  peace  agreements,  have  been 
followed  by  other  wars  of  greater  magnitude 
and  more  horrible  death-dealing  methods. 

Certainly  If  we  continue  our  wars  and  im- 
provement of  weapons  and  methods  of  de- 
stroying human  life  the  human  race  will 
revert  to  the  depths  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Civil- 
ization simply  cannot  survive  unless  we 
radically  change  our  ways. 

All  this  leads  me  to  the  question.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  would  have  kept 
us  out  of  the  present  war  if  I  had  found  it 
possible  to  do  so.  It  seemed  clear  we  were 
continuing  a  policy  of  perpetuating  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  which  we  began  in  1917.  It 
seemed  a  disastrotis  course  to  follow.  I  am 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  against  this  country  becom- 
ing entangled  in  a  web  of  International  pow- 
er politics,  and  would  have  kept  us  out  of 
them.  However,  we  are  in  up  to  our  necks. 
Now  that  we  are  in,  the  only  way  out  for  us  is 
to  fight  our  way  out.  and  I  am  for  this  pro- 
gram to  the  end.  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  help  win  the  war  In  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Every  other  method  of  estab- 
lishing and  preserving  peace  in  the  world 
having  failed.  I  shall  go  along  with  the  pro- 
gram of  disarming  the  belligerent  nations 
and  keeping  them  disarmed  until  they  are 
ready  to  live  in  comity  with  their  neighbors. 

It  follows,  therefore,  of  course,  that  I  must 
oppose  with  all  the  strength  that  God  may 
give  me  any  scheme  which  can  work  out  only 
to  draw  us  and  the  world  into  more  wars  In 
the  future.  It  does  not  matter  If  the  war 
plan  is  labeled  a  peace  plan.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policies  have  all  been  termed  peace  policies. 
Power  politics  is  power  politics  under  any 
labtl,  and  the  only  plans  that  have  thus  far 
come  from  this  administration  involve  a  dls- 
-gulsed  variety  of  the  same  power  politics 
which  have  always  led  to  war.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  In  the  future,  unless  we  watch 
our  step,  we  will  be  leading  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  procession  into  war. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  preserve  this  as  the  greatest  land  of 
opportunity  for  the  common  man  this  world 
has  ever  known.  If  it  Is  to  be  preserved.  It 
will  be  through  a  return  to  constitutional 
government,  under  which  any  man.  no  mat- 
ter how  lowly  born,  can  aspire  to  the  highest 
office  In  the  land  or  a  measure  of  prosperity 
Which  is  possible  only  In  this  America  of  ours. 


Became  We  Are  at  War  Why  Not  Forego 
FDIC  Cat  Till  It  Is  Over? 
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or 

^    HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

*  or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  25.  1950.  issue  of  the  American 
Banker  is  indeed  apropos.  I  wonder  if 
the  bankers  of  our  country  will  follow 
the  suggestion: 

Because  We  Are  at  War  Why  Not  Forego 
FDIC  Cut  Till  It  Is  Over? 

At  first  thought  the  suggestion  we  want 
to  make  today  may  seem  hard  to  take.  But, 
like  the  medicine  grandma  used  to  offer,  it 
may.  on  second  thought,  look  good  for  you. 
and  very  wise  for  banking  to  consider  as  a 
possible  major  national  public  relations 
gesture  from  which  vast  future  good  would 
be  derived. 

We  arc  at  war.  Men  are  giving  up  their 
lives  and  all  they  hold  dear  on  this  earth  In 
Korea.     What  can  anyone  do  to  match  that? 

Our  suggestion  for  banking  Is  that  it  tell 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
assessment  cut  can  wait.  Let  It  wait  until 
we  see  the  end  of  this  United  Nations  police 
action  In  defense  of  the  liberty  of  all  nations 
Including  our  own.  Let  Congress  go  ahead 
and  agree  on  a  bill  and  send  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  planned.  But  Include  a  proviso  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  assessment  rebate 
plan  shall  be.  let  us  say.  6  months  after 
peace  has  been  restored,  in  Korea,  and  any 
other  part  of  the  world  where  American 
troops  may  be  engaged. 

The  action  in  Korea  will  be  expensive.  But 
It  Is  only  a  down  payment  on  the  real  cost 
of  security  and  defense  against  the  menace 
which  Is  now  out  In  the  open  against  the 
peace  we  desire  so  much.  Anything  which 
American  banks  can  contribute  toward  ab- 
sorbing this  cost  Is  important.  Even  more 
Important,  however,  is  leadership  in  measures 
against  the  Inflation  which  can  result  f  -om 
piling  new  defense  exp>tndltures  on  top  of 
the  present  rate  of  other  spending,  both 
national  and  consumeral. 

For  banks  to  forego  temporarily  the  rebate 
on  FDIC  assessment  contained  In  the  bill 
now  awaiting  passage  by  the  House  wc  uld 
be  a  double-barreled  gesture.  It  would  help 
in  absorbing  Government  spending  and  It 
would  be  leadership  In  the  kind  of  business 
and  personal  self-restraint  that  is  nece&ary 
to  fight  Inflation. 

It  won't  hurt  at  all  for  the  FDIC  to  lave 
some  more  millions  in  its  reserves.  Bink 
deposits  are  growing  and  the  Inflationary  ex- 
pansion that  has  swollen  business  and  bank- 
ing since  peace,  with  Japan  contains  6<  eds 
of  deflation  In  which  a  fatter  FDIC  won't 
hurt  public  confidence,  and  as  long  as  the 
prospect  Is  for  good  business  loan  volume  ^ad 
added  United  States  Government  securities 
holdings  while  the  defense  crisis  lasts,  ew. 
if  any.  banks  will  feel  the  lack  of  FDIC 
rebates. 

It  will  be  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  gesuire 
by  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  Industry  If  ban!  Ing 
announces  that  It  will  forego  the  FDIC  as- 
sessment cut  m  the  present  crisis.  But  we 
can't  think  of  any  move  that  would  be  more 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  American  banks 
or  with  American  public  sentiment  todar 

Anything  which  any  of  us  In  business  ind 
Industry   can   do   Is   insignificant   along  iide 


V, 


of  the  supreme  aacrlflce  which  the  home- 
town boys  of  America  are  making  today  for 
us.  We  do  not  know  a  single  Amerlaan 
banker  or  bank  stockholder  who  wotild  not 
give  up  the  bank  itself,  no  matter  how 
large.  If  by  doing  so  be  could  save  one 
Amerldkn  boy's  life,  perhaps  his  own  son's., 
>^lnK^ea.  ^ 

^~Wherefor  our  suggestion  that  banking 
would  be  wise  Indeed  to  consider  telling 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that  the 
FDIC  assessment  rebates  can  wait  tmtil  the 
present  unpleasantness  east  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain has  been  disposed  of. 

That's  our  thinking.  What  do  you  think? 
We'd  appreciate  your  answer  by  letter — pro 
or  con — in  confidence  or  for  publication. 
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Change  of  Tax  Laws  Conld  Cat  Down 
Orgaaixed  Crime  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1950 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  including 
an  article  from  the  editorial  page  of  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  by  Alan  R.  Vogeler,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Vogeler  points  out,  among 
other  things,  that  Nation-wide  crime 
could  at  least  be  curbed  if  our  revenue 
were  amended  and  properly  applied. 

The  article  follows: 

Chancz  in  Tax  Laws  Cotn-D  Cttt  Down 
Obganized  Crimk  in  Amxuca 

The  recent  senatorial  investigation  of 
Nation-wide  crime,  and  Attorney  General 
McGrath's  proposal  to  prohibit  interstate 
shipment  of  slot  machines  and  the  trans- 
mission of  horse-race  results  by  wire,  except 
to  newspapers,  suggests  that  we  are  becom- 
ing aware  that  organized  crime  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness that  must  be  stopped.  Not  only  is  it 
Immoral,  It  is  expensive.  The  cost  of  gam- 
bling has  been  estimated  at  910,000,000,000 
a  year. 

How  can  we  best  stop  this  wasteful  drain? 
The  legislation  so  far  proposed  is  not  the 
answer.  While  prohibiting  interstate  ship- 
ment of  slot  nuichlnes  might  help,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  patrol  all  the  highways 
In  the  country  to  enforce  such  legislation. 
as  prohibition  proved.  Prohibiting  trans- 
mission of  racing  results,  except  to  news- 
papers, would  probably  see  the  syndicates 
purchasing  newspapers  or  finding  other  ways 
to  spread  such  information. 

There  Is  no  more  effective  way  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  an  enterprise  than  by  Federal 
taxation.  Many  people  complain  that  the 
present  high  tax  rates  already  hinder  hon- 
est private  enterprise.  How,  then,  can  we 
tax  organized  crime  out  of  existence?  I  sug- 
gest the  best  method  is  to  deny  to  any 
business  operated  in  violation  c;  the  crimins4 
laws  of  the  State  or  Federal  Ocvcrnment  the 
right  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
deduct  from  gross  ^ec^pts  any  expenses  or 
losses  Inctirred  in  producing  those  receipt^. 
If  operators  of  Illegal  organizations  could  not 
deduct  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  equipment, 
and  wire-service  costs,  or  wagers  won  by 
patrons,  their  total  receipts  would  be  taxable 
income,  and.  at  today's  maximum  rate  of 
T7  percent  of  net  Income,  their  taxes  would 
equal  or  exceed  the  actual  take -home  pay. 


Deductions  for  some  expenses  deemed  con- 
trary to  public  policy  are  already  denied  by 
the  courts.  Tony  Stralla,  who  operated  the 
gambling  ship  Itex  off  California  a  number 
of  years  ago,  was  not  permitted  by  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  to  deduct  from  hi« 
gambling  income  the  cost  of  protracted  liti- 
gation to  prevent  California  from  interfering 
with  his  illegal  business. 

G.  A.  Comeaux.  Ralph  Polk,  and  Pred 
Clemons,  all  operating  gambling  halls  near 
Wichita.  Kans..  were  denied  deductions  from 
their  illegal  Incomes  for  moneys  paid  for 
protection  against. prosecution  by  State  or 
county  officials.  But  den3ring  only  this  type 
of  deduction  Is  not  enough.  There  remains 
one  loophole  in  the  tax  law  for  criminals — 
the  so-called  legitimate  expenses  of  an  ille- 
gitimate business.  The  court  allowed  Co- 
meaux and  his  pals  substantial  deductions 
for  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  operating 
the  business.  Stralla  was  allowed  to  deduct 
frtMn  the  $1,164,000  Income  of  his  gambling 
ship  $720,000  as  operating  expenses. 

In  1924  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Issued  rulings  denying  all  expense  and 
loss  deductions  to  Illegal  business,  but  hts 
determlnajtlons  were  overruled  by  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  In  1926.  Since  then,  although 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  often  stated  that  no 
deductions  from  Income  are  allowable  which 
are  not  specifically  provided  for  by  law  of 
Congress,  the  commissioner  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  the  courts  to  deny  deductions 
for  ordinary  expenses  and  offsetting  losses 
incurred  in  the  operation  of  an  illegal 
business. 

Well,  why  shouldn't  Congress  make  loeses 
and  expenses  of  unlawful  business  non- 
deductible if  that  will  drive  racketeers  out 
of  business?  The  sixteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  "all  in- 
come, whether  net  or  gross,  may  be  taxed  by 
Congress,  and  the  deductions  allowed"  from 
gross  Income  are  given  as  a  matter  of  grace." 

When  racketeers  realized  that  under  such 
amendments  the  profit  was  gone  from  their 
operations  if  correct  tax  returns  were  filed, 
they  might  begin  to  falsify  those  returns. 
This,  of  course,  would  require  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  expand  considerably  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  to 
convict  them  of  filing  fraudulent  rettima. 
But  after  enough  convictions  had  been  ob- 
tained In  the  courts  to  impress  upon  these 
criminals  that  they  can't  beat  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  his  taxes,  their  returns  would  either 
be  correct  or  they  wotild  go  out  of  business. 


Aid  to  Medical  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  before  of  the  great  and  urgent 
need  for  aid  to  medical  education.  To- 
day I  want  to  place  in  the  pages  of  this 
RscoRD  the  most  eloquent  statement  of 
that  need  I  have  seen.  This  letter  from 
Dr.  P.  J.  Carroll,  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine  of  Creighton  University  at 
Omaha.  Nebr..  has  the  final  eloquence  of 
fact,  of  knowledge  based  on  experience. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Carroll  a  distinguished 
medical  school  administrator,  he  is  a 
veteran  of  30  years  in  the  Army  Medical 


Corps  who  has  served  tn  two  World 
Wars.  He  knows  what  the  Korean  cri- 
sis and  our  mounting  mobilization  mean 
In  terms  of  the  health  and  medical  care 
of  both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
population,}.  He  knows  what  they  mean 
in  terms  of  the  demand  for  medical  and 
other  trained  health  personneL  Aixl.  as 
an  administrator,  he  knows  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  our  medical  schools,  unable 
even  to  meet  our  present  requirements. 

The  Members  of  this  House  will  find 
no  better  analysis  of  this  critical  situa- 
tion than  Dr.  Carroll's  letter.  They  will 
find  no  better  informed  person  on  the 
whole  situation  than  Dr.  Carroll. 

The  statement  follows: 

CisicKTOH  UifmBarrT, 

OmaKpt.  Nebr. 
The  Honorable  Ajvdbxw  J.  Bmaxxn. 

Committee  on  Interstate  amf  Foreign 
Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C 

DBAS  Ma.  BmoLLnt:  I  have  Just  reeelved  a 
copy  of  H.  R.  8886  which  was  Introdaoed  by 
you  on  June  20.  1950,  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  medical  education. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  phyaicians  at  th« 
present  time  and  with  a  partial  or  complete 
mobilization  of  our  armed  forces  there  will 
be  a  greater  shortage  because  our  physicians 
wUl  be  siH^ad  over  a  much  larger  area  at  tbm 
world.  There  wHl  be  a  shortage  for  both 
military  and  civilian  populations. 

In  the  event  of  another  world  war  w«  will 
not  be  aUle  to  leave  the  civilian  population 
without  adequate  medical  services  as  was 
done  during  the  last  war.  There  was  no 
conflict  or  even  a  threat  of  conflict  withln->K 
our  borders.  The  next  war  will  be  different. 
Our  large  cities  will  be  enemy  targets  and  a' 
large  part  of  the  population  wiU  be  evacu- 
ated. It  will  be  necessary  to  disperse  our 
civilian  population  in  small  concenteatlons 
away  from  military  installations  because  of 
the  dangers  of  bombing  by  enemy  planes  and 
guided  missiles.  The  greater  the  dlq^erslon 
of  our  people  the  greater  will  be  the  need  for 
more  physicians. 

If  we  were  sure  that  Russia  would  not  go 
to  war  we  would  not  be  required  to  keep  a 
large  defense  force.  As  we  cannot  be  sure 
we  mtist  be  prepared  at  all  times  and  this 
means  for  y^ars  to  come.  We  need  weU- 
tralned  physicians  and  will  need  more  and 
more  of  them.  Their  training  requires  years, 
so  why  wait  until  we  are  In  a  very  dangerous 
position  and  then  suddenly  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  our  medical  schools  are  deficient  In 
teachers,  physical  facilities,  and  eqtilpment 
all  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funds? 

I  must  again  caU  to  your  attention  the  f  ac^ 
that  most  of  the  privately  owned  medical 

when  one  considers  the  fact  that  a  student's 
tuition  pays  for  Jtist  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  his  medical  education.  The  medical 
school  must  pay  the  other  three-fourths  of 
this  cost  from  private  ftmds  and  very  few 
schools  have  the  funds  to  continue  to  meet 
this  deficit.  They  must  have  help  tram  some 
source  if  they  are  to  remain  op«n.  The 
closing  of  any  of  our  medical  schools  would 
be  a  great  blow  to  our  country's  needs  and 
It  must  not  happen.  No  national  defense 
program  Is  of  any  value  without  an  adequate  ' 
medical  sorlce  and  cmly  medical  schools 
can  provide  physicians. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  no 
reEpcnslbillty  whatsoever  for  the  financing 
of  the  medical  schools.  Bach  school  Is  an 
individual  unit  and  must  meet  Its  own  obli- 
gations. The  medical  schools  alone  can 
speak  for  their  needs  and  I  can  assure  you 


schools  are  facing  a  crisis  due  to  the  lack  of 
funds.    It  is  not  hard  to  understand  this 
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that  they  are  xirgrnt.  Federal  aid  to  med- 
ical education  should  In  no  war  be  consid- 
ered a  p>oIlttcai  Issue  Race  or  religion  should 
play  no  part.  It  u  a  Tital  necessity  for  our 
national  de.'ens< 

I  am  speaking  from  experience,  bt^th  as 
•  civilian  and  a  soldier  vho  has  served  30 
years  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  I 
served  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  In  Mexico  in  1916.  14  months  In  France 
In  World  W.ir  I.  and  was  on  duty  In  Manila 
when  the  Japs  attacked  in  December  1941. 
General  MacArthur  appointed  me  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  southwest  Pacific  during  World 
War  11.  Fot  the  first  2  years  in  this  theater 
of  war  there  was  a  shortage  of  physicians 
and  dentists  and  we  were  extended  to  the 
limit  to  give  even  satisfactory  services  to  our 
troops.  They  should  always  receive  the  best 
medical  care. 

The  morale  of  troops  and  civilians  15  much 
higher  when  they  knew  that  they  are  going 
to  be  properly  cared  for  by  a  good  medical 
service.    Certainly  we  owe  it  to  them. 

If  our  privately  owned  m'^lcal  schools  are 
not  given  financial  help  Immediately  they 
cannot  continue  to  operate  much  longer  and 
our  country  will  be  dealt  a  serious  blew 
because  of  the  fact  some  of  our  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  have  not  been  sufB- 
clently  cognizant  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  The  State  medical  schools  are 
operated  by  tax  funds  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  State  and  are,  therefore,  not  in  such  dire 
financial  strait*  as  the  privately  owned 
schools. 

If  further  authentic  Information  Is  desired 
regarding  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  medical  schools  I  suggest  that 
your  committee  invite  the  deans  of  these 
schools  to  appear  before  you. 

For  the  best  Interest  of  our  country  I 
urge  that  you  work  for  passage  of  H.  R. 
8886.  even  though  its  provisions  for  funds 
fall  short  of  the  needs.  Our  defense  forces 
and  civilian  communities  will  require  a 
larger  number  of  physicians  and  dentists  for 
years  to  come  and  certainly  these  needs  will 
not  be  met  if  some  ""f  the  privately  owned 
schools,  which  comprise  approximately  42  of 
a  total  of  78  medical  schools,  are  required  to 
close  their  doors  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  J.  Carboix.  M.  D  , 
Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 


Death  Penalty  for  Spies  and  Sabotears 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  BCISSOCTBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of-Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  Extend  my  remark^.  I  am 
including  herewith  a  letter  from  Judge 
L.  A.  Pickard.  of  Kennett.  Mo.,  together 
with  the  newspaper  article  from  the 
Commercial  Appeal  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ter. I  believe  that  I  am  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  maiority  of  the  people  in 
the  Tenth  District  of  Missouri  when  I 
say  that  I  concur  in  the  attitude  of  the 
writer  of  this  letter  and  in  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  legislation  referred  to. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

KKNNrrr,  Mo..  July  28, 1950. 
Bon.  Pattl  C.  Jones. 

it  ember  of  Congress, 

Tenth  Dtstnct  of  Missovri, 
Washington,  D.  C 
Dbab  Paxtl:  Herewith  attached  news  Item 
Iroza  Commercial  Appeal  today  stating  that 


S<?nator  Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  Is  promot- 
ing K  bin  In  the  Senate  which  will  provide 
the  death  penalty  for  spies,  etc. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  this  country  ordl- 
r  uy  horse  thieves  were  dlspcsed  of  quickly 
and  effectively  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
practice  was  broken  up.  and  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  any  person  In  a  position  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  who  betrays  this  country  Is 
m.^iny  times  worse  than  the  ordinary  horse 
thief.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  effort  to  fix  the 
punishment  to  fit  the  crime,  and  I  sincerely 
bo}^  when  this  bill  gets  around  to  the  House 
U;.it  you  will  vote  tor  It. 

This  may  be  a  drastic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  an  ordinary  citizen,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  when  your  t)oys  and  my  boys  and  mil- 
lions of  others  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  this  country  the  least  we  can  do 
at  home  Is  to  take  care  of  the  termites  who 
bore  from  within. 
Yours  truly, 

L.    A.   PlCKARD. 
E^STt^AND  Asks  DSATH  for  SpOS.  SABOTEtTRS — 

iNTSODUCEs  Bill  Which  Would  Bring  Law 

Up  to  Datx 

Washington.  July  27. — The  death  penalty 
would  be  made  to  apply  to  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs under  terms  of  a  bill  Introduced 
Thursday  by  Senator  Eastland  (Democrat, 
Iklisslssippi). 

Under  the  present  law,  the  heaviest  pen- 
alty that  can  be  given  spies  and  their  kind 
Is  20  years  In  prison.  The  death  penalty 
applies  dtiring  time  of  war.  * 

Senator  Eastland  said  he  was  offering  the 
bill  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  espionage  laws 
up  to  date. 

"There  has  been  no  formal  declaration 
of  war,  but  every  one  knows  that  we  are  at 
war  now."  he  declared.  "Formal  declara- 
tions of  war  are  as  out  of  date  as  the  bow 
and  arrow.  But  under  the  present  law  spies 
can  get  off  with  a  prison  sentence  unless 
there  has  been  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
This  should  be  changed  Immediately.  Any- 
one attempting  to  damage  this  country  by 
spying  or  by  sabotage  should  be  subject  to 
the  death  penalty.  The  knowledge  that  they 
could  be  put  to  death  If  caught  would  serve 
as  a  deterrent  for  some  who  might  otherwise 
spy  en  their  country." 

The  bill  would  be  in  effect  2  years  from 
the  time  it  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Eastland  said  he  expects  the  bill 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  next  Monday.  He  said 
that  he  may  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  as  a 
separate  measure  or  offer  It  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal-security  bill  If  the 
latter  measure  reaches  the  floor  first. 


Allocation  of  Steel  Daring  the  Emergency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  foremost  Americans  is  Admiral  Ben 
Moreell.  His  contributions  in  the  naval 
Bei-vice  of  our  country  and  toward  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  Nation  stamp 
him  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  courage, 
and  farsightedness. 

In  the  current  issue  of  United  States 
News  there  Is  published  an  interview  with 
Admiral  Moreell  on  the  all- important 
Question  of  allocations  of  steel  during  the 
emergency.    Believing  that  the  reading 


of  this  discus.sion  would  be  of  consid'T- 
able  interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
tlie  American  people  generally.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti:le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco  ^d, 
as  follows : 

Du-miNc  Up  Stctl  in  Emergenct 

(Editob's  Note. — Is  steel,  ba.slc  product  of 
modern  nations,  to  be  short  again  In  t:iis 
critical  period?  Does  the  Industry  face  con- 
trols in  order  to  assure  top  output  for  sup- 
port of  our  Armed  Forces?  Admiral  Mor<  ell 
(retired!,  president  of  Jones  &  Laugh lln 
Corp.,  who  knows  the  steel  industry  fr  )m 
the  point  of  view  of  a  military  man  us  ng 
Its  products  and  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  Industrial  leader  producing  steel.  Is 
a  top  authority  on  the  problems  of  provld  ng 
enough  goods  for  war  at  the  same  time  t:iat 
the  economy  tries  to  meet  civilian  needs. 
United  States  News  and  World  Report  in* 
vited  Admiral  Moreell  to  its  conference  rooms 
to  discuss  these  problems  and  their  possible 
solution.  The  questions  and  his  answers 
fellow.  Admiral  Ben  Moreell  ( pronoun  ;ed 
"Morell")  has  been  a  builder  all  his  life.  A 
graduate  engineer,  he  worked  4  years  for  :he 
city  of  St.  Louis,  went  into  the  Navy  In  li  17. 
Twenty  years  later,  at  43,  he  was  the  Na-  y's 
Chief  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  work  in  .he 
Navy  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the 
building  trades,  made  him  an  expert  In  the 
use  of  concrete  and  In  industrial  relatlcns. 
World  War  II  and  the  Seabees.  which  he 
organized,  helped  to  make  him  a  four-s  tar 
admiral.  In  1946  he  became  Coal  Mines  Ad- 
ministrator, when  the  Government  seized  the 
struck  soft-coal  mines.  Later  that  year  he 
resigned  from  the  Navy,  and  In  1947  bec£  me 
head  of  Jones  &  Laughlin.  the  Nation's 
fourth  largest  producer  of  steel.) 

Question.  Do  you  think.  Admiral,  that  vol- 
untary controls  of  steel  production  would 
be  better  for  the  country  at  this  time  than 
a  system  of  mandatory  rationing? 

Answer.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  system 
of  voluntary  allocations  of  available  s  eel 
production  would  be  much  better  for  the 
country. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Answer.  Principally  because  of  past  ex- 
perience and  the  temperament  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  London  Economist  in  an  edito-ial 
not  long  ago  stated,  "The  human  don  tey 
requires  either  a  carrot  In  front  or  a  stick 
behind  to  goad  it  Into  activity."  American 
Industry  works  best  under  the  Incentive 
system,  1.  e.,  the  attraction  of  the  cariot. 
Americans  respond  poorly  to  the  stick. 

We  tried  a  system  of  steel  dlstrlbut  on 
by  voluntary  industry  cooperation  In  1.'48 
and  1949  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec  e- 
tary  of  Commerce.  The  record  shows  tl  at 
It  worked  very  well.  This  was  under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  395,  Eightieth  Coa- 
gress,  December  30.  1947. 

Question.  Was  that  different  from  the  oie 
you  operated  under  during  wartime? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  allocation  system  dur- 
ing wartime  was  directed  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  It  was  the  result  of  t  n 
evolutionary  process.  You  will  recall  th  it 
there  were  several  predecessors  to  the  W  ir 
Production  Board.  That  Board  did  a  fli* 
Job,  eventually,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  loit 
time  and  lost  motion  In  finally  obtainlr  g 
efficient  procedures.  In  the  ultimate  anal-- 
sis,  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  fo.- 
lowed  by  the  War  Production  Board  w:j 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  indu.stry.  Unless  that  co- 
operation is  obtained,  we  will  have  consk.- 
erably  less  than  maximum  efficiency. 

That  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  e» 
perlence  under  Public  Law  395  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Industry  wanted  to  pro^* 
that  a  system  of  voluntary  allocations  op- 
erated by  able  men  from  the  Industry  wlU 
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•work.  There  la  •  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  functioning  of  this  volun- 
tary system.  That  report  li.,dlcates  a  high 
degree  of  success. 

I  believe  that  the  steel  Industry  has  earned 
a  chance  to  show  what  It  can  do  before  It  Is 
pliiced  under  a  rigid,  mandatory  allocation 
system. 

Question.  At  what  capacity  is  the  steel  In- 
dustry running  now? 

Answer.  The  rated  capacity  Is  now  a  little 
over  loOXXW.OOO  Ingot  tons  and  the  Industry 
is  actually  operating  at  slightly  more  than 
rated  capacity. 

Question.  So  that  actually  you  have  In 
excess  of  18,GO0.0CO  more  tons  available  than 
when  we  started  our  war  program  In  1939? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct  and,  in  addition, 
the  Industry  has  scheduled  and  has  acttially 
under  constructoin  approximately  6.000,000 
tens  of  additional  cap  —It  .  vyhich  will  come 
into  production  progre.  y  and  will  all  be 
available  by  the  end  of  ISo  So  that  we  will 
have,  at  that  time.  24,000.000  tons  more  than 
in  1939. 

Question.  And  so  the  amount  the  military 
will  need  should  not  make  as  much  difference 
as  it  did  when  we  started  with  controls? 

allocation        by        IKDUSTRT        OUTLIKED GRAY 

majiket:    why   hicheb  otrrpirr  of  imcots, 

IMPROVING     LABOR     RELATIONS 

Answer.  That  is  right.  The  industry  haa 
today  a  capacity  11.000.000  tons  greater  than 
It  was  required  to  produce  In  1S44,  the  peak 
year  of  World  War  n.  And  by  1952  It  will  be 
17,000.000  tons  greater. 

There  Is  another  point  which  I  think  Is 
quite  important.  In  1929,  we  had  a  large 
reserve  lat>or  pool.  There  was  considerable 
unemployment.  Therefore,  labor  was  avail- 
able, not  only  for  Increasing  production  In 
the  steel  Industry,  but  also  for  those  Indus- 
tries which  fabricated  the  steel  Into  war 
products.  At  present,  there  Is  compara- 
tively little  surplus  labor,  eo  that  labor 
needed  to  fabricate  war  products  will  have 
to  be  taken.  In  large  part,  from  industries 
now  operating  at  top  speed.  Therefore, 
those  Industries  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
use  the  steel  which  Is  going  to  them. 

For  example.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  automobile  Industry  will  be  called 
upon,  as  It  was  In  the  last  war,  to  fabricate 
war  material  with  present  equipment  and 
personnel.  As  a  result,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry will  not  be  able  to  make  motorcars 
and  trucks  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present 
and,  consequently,  demands  for  steel  for 
these  piirpoees  will  be  very  tnuch  reduced. 

The  btiildlng  up  of  the  Armed  Forces  la 
going  to  take  from  Industry  a  considerable 
number  of  our  best  productive  workers.  The 
bottleneck  wUl  be  the  availability  of  workers 
In  the  fabricating  Industries.  There  will  be 
a  redistribution  of  workers  to  those  Indus- 
tries that  are  fabricating  war  material.  Thla 
means  that  the  pressure  for  steel  from  those 
industries  which  the  workers  leave  wlU  no 
longer  exist. 

Question.  You  are  assuming  that  rariotu 
Industries  will  have  allocations  also? 

Answer.  Yes.  wherever  there  Is  a  shortage 
which    Indicates    the    necessity    of    a    well- 
studied  distribution  of  the  available  supply. 
Question.  That  means  that  other  Indus- 
tries will  have  a  diminished  demand  for  ci- 
vilian goods  and  an  Increased  consumption 
•    of  their  products  for  war  ptirposes? 
Answer.  That  is  correct. 
Brma  allocations  through  inditstet 
Question.  And.  if  that  is  the  case,  you  wUl 
naturaUy  be  redistributing  your  steel  to  meet 
the  new  military  requirements? 

Answer.  Yes.  My  point  Is  that  the  people 
who  can  do  that  kind  of  a  Job  best  are  those 
who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  the  op«ra- 
tlons  of  both  the  steel -producing  and  thm 
steel-consuming  Industries.  "Hiese  people 
are  the  steel  producers  themselves.  They 
can   distribute   the   available   steel   with   • 


minimum  of  disruption  to  Industry.  aTOld- 
Ing  waste  and  luiemployment:.  Arbitrary 
orders  from  Government  agencies,  based  on 
Incomplete  or  Inaccurate  Information,  might 
result  In  unemployment  and  waste  of  pro- 
ductive tool-hours. 

Question.  Well,  Isn't  one  reason  given  for 
mandatory  allocations  by  Government  the 
fear  that  favoritism  might  arlsi!  In  the  dis- 
tribution to  nonwar  consumers? 

Answer.  Yes;  that  fear  exists,  but  It  did 
not  work  out  that  way  when  Industry  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  o:)erating  the 
allocations  In  1948  and  1949  a  id  when  we 
were  not  impelled  by  what  amoimts  to  a  war 
emergency. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  steel  iadustry,  but 
I  can  speak  for  the  character  of  i  he  men  who 
are  Its  managers.  Tnose  inen,  if  given  the 
opportumty,  will  see  to  it  that  i  teel  Is  made 
available  for  the  essential  needs  >f  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  &11  vital  clvUian  n  ieds,  and  the 
distribution  will  be  made  without  fear  or 
favcr  and  without  regard  to  poiUcal  conse- 
quences. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  fear  th;it  with  man- 
datory Government  allocations  there  would 
be  grpsLter  likelihood  of  politicU  favoritism. 

Question.  So  the  danger  of  abuse  may  lie 
in  a  diHerent  direction? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Qaestion.  Who  are  the  biggest  users  of 
steel  today? 

Answer.  The  biggest  single  user  of  steel 
today  Is  the  automobile  IndiLstry.  At  the 
present  time  It  Is  using  about  20  percent  of 
the  steel  production,  although  I  must  add 
that  the  automobile  Industry  U.  making  cars 
at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  norms  1. 

IMPACT  or  A  NEW  CONVERSION 

Question.  Broadly  speaking,  would  you  say 
that  the  conversion  of  your  iadustry  from 
normal  operation  to  a  system  of  voluntary 
allocations  would  be. rapidly  accomplished  '^r 
gradually  accomplished? 

Answer.  As  far  as  the  steel  Industry  Itself 
Is  concerned,  the  transf crrnat  Ion  could  be 
done  quite  quickly,  but  the  rime  schedule 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
consumers  of  steel  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  manufacture  of  war  material.  It  would 
take  some  time  for  some  of  these  to  tool  up 
for  large-scale  production. 

Question.  Isnt  there  danger  of  unneces- 
sary unemployment  as  a  resul"  of  failure  to 
mesh  the  program  of  steel  pnxtuctlon  with 
the  readiness  of  other  Industriss  to  use  steel 
for  war  purposes? 

Answer.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  r«!al  danger.  It 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  this  program  of  allocatlC)ns  should  be 
operated  by  the  people  in  the  steel  Indtistry 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  That  combination  worked  before 
because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Industry  knows 
most  a'twut  steel  production  and  steel  con- 
sumption. 

You  see,  we  have  been  operating  for  sev- 
eral years  In  an  economy  of  lirge  steel  de- 
mand. That  has  forced  steel  producers  to 
Inform  themselves  as  to  the  ability  of  fabri- 
cators to  consume  steel  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  distribute  the  available 
supply  to  our  customers  equitably. 

Question.  Then  you  have  hiid  experience 
with  It? 

Answer.  We  have  had  a  great,  .deal  of  ex- 
perience. One  of  the  caiues  of  the  so-called 
gray  market  baa  been  that  some  fabricators 
built  up  large  Inventories  because  they  feared 
that  they  wotild  run  out  of  steel .  When  they 
found  that  these  Inventories  »ere  exceeslve 
they  sold  steel  on  the  gray  market.  The  steel 
prtJducers  fotind  out  pretty  quickly  what  wa« 
happening  and  they  began  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  Inventories  and  on  the  ability  of  fab- 
ricators to  consume  steel.  The  steel  produc- 
ers know  pretty  well  what  the  fabricator* 
can  do. 

Question.  Is  there  eome  kind  of  gray  mar- 
ket now? 


Answer.  Yes:  on  a  small  scale.  There  have 
been  sporadic  indications  of  •  gray  market 
over  the  pest  6  months. 

Question.  Even  apart  from  the  Korean 
crisis? 

Answer.  Yes. 

PRESIDENT'S  FOWZS  TO  BOOST  UUIFUT 

Question.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  demands  were  greater  than  the  supply? 

Answer.  That  is  correct.  I  believe  It  is 
Important  to  remember  when  we  are  consid- 
ering this  question  of  allocatlozts  of  steel 
that  the  President  already  has  a  very  effective 
tool  for  obtaining  production  of  scarce  ma- 
terial for  wau:  purposes  and  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission.  This  Is  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  Jime  34.  1948.  as  extended, 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to  selas 
and  operate  any  production  facility  where 
the  managers  of  tluit  facility  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  produce  the  reqtilred  articles  for 
the  armed  services  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  combination  of  this  au- 
thority, which  the  President  already  has. 
and  the  authority  for  organising  a  system  of 
voluntary  allocations  to  tie  operated  by  pri- 
tate  industry  undet,  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  as  was  provided 
tinder  Public  Law  395,  Eightieth  Congress. 
would  be  the  most  efTKrtive  tools  to  serve  the 
desired  purposes. 

This  combination  would  aflord  the  great- 
est degree  of  flexibility  as  it  wovdd  enable 
the  people  in  closest  contact  with  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  industry  to  adjust  their 
programs  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
moment. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  Is  going  to 
be  the  labor  situation  in  view  of  this  new 
crisis? 

Answer.  In  time  of  war,  two  things  hap- 
pen. You  subtract  from  the  available  labor 
market  a  large  group  of  able-bodied,  vigwous 
young  people  who  are  used  either  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  in  the  civilian  components 
which  support  them.  To  offset  that,  you 
draw  into  the  labor  market  some  people  who 
are  either  not  working  at  all  or  who  are 
working  part  time.  In  addition,  you  work 
people  overtime.  There  is  a  limit  to  which 
you  can  work  overtime.  There  Is  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  beyond  which  you  de- 
crease total  production  lnst,ead  at  Increas- 
ing it. 

Many  women  and  people  with  physical  in- 
firmities are  drawn  into  the  labor  market. 
When  there  is  no  large  surpltis  of  labor,  as 
at  the  present  time,  those  drawn  into  the 
labor  market  will  hardly  compensate  for 
those  who  are  taken  by  the  military  service. 


~BOW  TO  IMFROVS  LABOR 


lTSORB 


Question.  Now  what  alx>ut  the  possibility 
of  labor  disputes  in  the  coming  era? 

Answer.  That  is  a  tremendotisly  Impor- 
tant matter.  You  can  pass  all  the  laws  you 
want  but.  In  the  ultimate  analyais,  with  our 
American  pliiloeophy  of  living,  efficient  pro- 
ductlon  will  depend  on  owr  ability  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  work  together  vol- 
tmtarily.  I  believe  that  If  we  realize  that 
we  aU  have  an  identity  of  Interest  In  this 
national  emergency,  we  can  minimize  our 
labor  dilDctilties. 

Question.  Do  you  think  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  have  an  Impact  on  the 
trend  of  Government? 

Answer.  I  do.  I  don't  like  to  use  the  word 
•Socialism"  or  the  expression  "concentra- 
tion of  power  In  the  hands  of  centralized 
Government."  which,  of  course,  means  the 
same  thing.  As  lalxir-management  relations 
become  more  involved  and  more  discordant, 
the  natural  tendency  is  for  one  or  botb  par- 
Ues  to  seek  the  advantage  of  legal  restraints 
on  the  other  party.  That  brings  politics  Into 
the  picture.  Then  decisions  are  made  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion but  in  the  light  of  their  probable  po- 
litical effects.  Then  povzer-hungry  pcdltl- 
daas  begin  to  outpromlse  each  other. 
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If  we  are  golrvg,  to  take  power  away  from 
centralized  Govrrnment.  or  at  least  stop 
further  concertratlon  of  such  power,  this 
Is  a  good  place  to  start.  We  can  do  It  hy 
settir^g  up  procedures  f<^r  conducting  labor- 
m&nagcmen;  relat.oiishins  without  the  In- 
tervention of  Government. 

Question.  Would  the  employers  and 
unions  promote  adequately  the  welfare  of 
the  worker? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  when  they  get  the 
spirit  of  the  thing.  I  believe  that  when 
a  man  comes  to  work  for  my  company  we 
assume  a  certain  measure  of  responsibility 
for  his  welfare.  We  are  not  absolutely  re- 
sponsible l)ecause  no  one.  not  even  the 
Government,  should  be  absolutely  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  an  individual.  He 
should  be  responsible  for  his  own  welfare. 
Ju!»t  as  soon  as  yju  relieve  a  person  of  that 
responsibility,    he    begins   to   deteriorate. 

Question.  Would  the  unloixs  take  the 
same  view? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  One  mistake  we 
have  made  in  labor-management  relations 
Is  to  assume  that  labor  and  management 
must  always  be  antagonistic.  The  phi- 
losophy which  we  preach  to  our  people  and 
to  their  duly  elected  representatives,  the 
union  officials,  is  that  ovir  interests  "Sfe  mu- 
tual— we  have  much  to  gain  by^workliig  to- 
gether as  members  of  a  teatnl  We  con- 
ceive of  the  team  as  the  owners  of  the  busi- 
ness (shareholders)  the  management,  and 
the  workers,  who  are  represented  by  unions. 
We  believe  we  can  prove  to  open-minded 
people  that  we  have  a  mutuality  of  interests. 
And  In  times  like  these  \t  becomes  quite 
clear  that  we  have  an  over-riding  identity 
of  interest  with  respect  to  the  national 
security.  If  we  can  approach  a  condition 
of  complete  Industrial  harmony,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  strengthening 
our  national  security  against  any  aggressor. 
Question.  Do  you  think  strikes  are  pre- 
ventable? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  If  we 
can  once  establish  that  mutuality  of  inter- 
est I  have  spoken  about.  4nd  complete  con- 
fidence In  each  others  Integrity,  we  will 
have  a  working  atmosphere  that  will  prevent 
or  at  least  minimize  strikes. 
•  Question.  Do  you  think  the  legislation  on 
the  statute  books  today  has  helped  or  hin- 
dered sound  relations  with  business? 

Answer.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935.  the  so- 
cailed  Wagner  Act.  and  the  Labor-Manase- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  1947.  the  so-called 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

The  Wagner  Act  was  designed  to  correct 
certain  bad  practices  and  injustices.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  intent  of  the  act. 
But  it  runs  counter  to  the  ba^lc  principle 
that  labor  relations  should  be  removed  from 
politics.  Political  administration  is  inher- 
ently inefficient.  The  administration  of  the 
Wagner  Act  is  a  good  example  of  distortion 
of  the  law  to  achieve  political  objectives. 
The  Wagner  Act  was  abused  by  maladmin- 
istration. This  is  what  always  happens  when 
you  try  to  make  pjeople  good  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. You  exchange  one  set  of  evils  for 
another  which  is  worse.  So  we  are  tempted 
Into  a  correction  by  resorting  to  more  law, 
thus  adding  to  the  evil.  We  want  less  gov- 
ernment in  labor  relations,  not  more.  When 
management  and  labor  depend  on  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  their  differences,  they  relln- 
quish  a  large  measure  of  their  freedom  to 
political  administrators. 

VALUI    or    LONG-TniM    COVTKACTS 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Idea 
of  long-term  contracts  such  as  the  one  en- 
tered Into  by  General  Motors  recently?  Do 
you  think  they  will  be  accepted  by  other 
segments  of  Inclurrry.  and.  If  so.  do  you 
think  t^ey  wi'l  be  a  bi,abillzlng  influence  la 
labor  relations? 


Answer.  There  are  proa  and  cons  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  contracts  such  as  the 
General  Motors  contract.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  st:^bilizing  effect  on  labor-management 
relations  resulting  from  such  a  contract. 
There  is  a  greater  feeling  of  security  on  the 
part  of  the  workers.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  boom  in  sales  of  household  furnishings^.^ 
ftnd  other  consumer  goods  as  well  A&^Jin 
house  T^imirs_^ln  General  Motors  workers' 
communities,  which  occurred  immediately 
Rfter  the  contract  was  announced. 

Question.  What  do  you  see  as  its  benefits 
to  industry? 

Answer.  I  t>elleve  one  of  the  important 
beneiits  is  that  the  contract  indicates  recog- 
nition by  both  management  and  labor  of  the 
essentiality  of  technological  Improvement. 
It  establishes  a  formula  for  the  worker's 
share  in  such  improvements  even  before  they 
are  made.  This  constitutes  an  incentive  to 
management  to  effect  the  improvements  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  out  money  that  has 
not  been  earned. 

The  annual  wage  increase  provided  by  the 
contract  can  onlf  be  Justified  by  continuing 
technological  Imjjrovements  and  complete 
worker  cooperation.  It  can  serve  as  a  -basis 
for  establishing  that  Industrial  teamwork 
which  I  have  stated  is  so  essential  to  progress. 
It  is  important  that  the  workers  recognize 
that  only  by  means  of  better  tools  which 
result  in  greater  productivity  per  man-hour 
can  real  wages  be  Increased  and  the  standard 
pf  living  raised  for  all.  Worker  cooperation 
In  carrying  out  this  principle  can  help  ma- 
terially in  making  a  company  competitive  and 
Increasing  Job  security  for  its  employees. 

GAMBLES    FOR     MANAGEMENT 

Question.  It's  really  somewhat  of  a  gam- 
ble, isn't  it? 

Answer.  Every  labor  contract,  even  a  1- 
year  contract,  is  a  gamble  in  the  sense  that 
management  assumes  certain  fixed  obliga- 
tions that  might  become  very  onerous  if 
business  falls  off  materially  during  the  period 
of  the  contract.  Obviously  a  2-year  contract 
Is  more  of  a  gamble  than  a  1-year  contract. 
And  a  5-year  contract  is  an  even  greater 
gamble.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to 
have  to  raise  wages  when  business  falls  off 
badly  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
duce costs  and  prices  and  thus  to  stimu- 
late demand.  Also,  increasing  wages  at  the 
same  time  that  dividends  are  being  reduced, 
c*  even  eliminated,  is  not  likely  to  make 
shareholders  happy.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
practicable  to  have  some  kind  of  escape 
clause  which  would  provide  temporary  re- 
lief to  the  company  when  earnings  drop  be- 
low a  stated  minimum. 

Question.  Will  the  GM  plan  be  widely  ap- 
plied? 

Answer.  It  Is  up  to  management  to  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  long-term  contracts 
and  to  decide  as  their  best  Judgment  dic- 
tates. Evidently  General  Motors  believes 
the  pros  outweigh  the  cons  in  their  par- 
tlciilar  situation.  Whether  other  segments 
of  industry  will  follow  their  lead  is  anyone's 
guess.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Individuality 
In  American  Industry  and  you  will  find 
widely  varying  opinions.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  makes  for  progress.  The  Incurring  of 
calculated  risks  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
free  dynamic  economy. 

A  Icng-term  contract  Is  likely  to  cause 
little  difficulty  In  a  constantly  rising  market. 
When  business  falls  off  badly.  It  might  be- 
come very  onerous.  Perhaps  at  that  time,', 
if  mutuality  of  interest  had  been  sufficiently 
well  established,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
all  members  of  the  team,  the  shareholder, 
the  management  and  the  employees,  pull  In 
their  belts  a  notch  or  two  to  safeguard  the 
eni3rrrlse  until  the  storm  had  been 
neathered. 
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HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaur-August  3  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Doris  Fleeson 
published  in  the  Star  of  this  date. 

The  article  is  objective  and  factual. 
It  refers  to  a  subcommittee  composed 
of  seven  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
Senate.  This  ouu-tanding  group,  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  gives  assurance  to 
the  Nation  of  a  more  effective  war  effort 
in  support  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Like- 
wise their  services  assure  the  American 
people  that  they  will  have  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  great  day-by-day  contribu- 
tion of  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  services  of  this  sub- 
committee will  help  materially  in  im- 
proving the  morale  of  our  gallant  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
build  a  greater  confidence  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Versus  Johnson — Defense  Secre- 
tary Faces  Questions  In  Senate  Armed 
Services  Probe 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

Congressional  policing  of  the  new  war 
effort  begins  this  week  with  the  appearance 
of  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Investigating  Sub- 
committee whose  chairman  is  Senator  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

Because  an  obscure  Senator  named  Hiirry 
Truman  parlayed  an  innocuous  resolution 
for  similar  policing  of  World  War  II  Into 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  unusual 
Interest  attaches  both  to  the  subcommittee's 
plans  and  the  personality  of  its  chairman. 

It  is  already  being  said  that  Lyndon  John- 
son wants  to  be  President,  which  Is  legal.  It 
can  be  added  that  ever  since  he  entered  the 
House  In  1938  his  bright  brown  eyes  have 
been  fixed  on  America's  defenses  from  a 
front-row  seat. 

NEVER    LOOKED    BACK 

This  was  the  doing  of^ls  special  patrons. 
Speaker  Rayburn  and  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
who  persuaded  shrewd  Carl  Vinson  that 
they  had  Just  the  man  for  Mr.  Vinson's 
select  Naval  Affairs  Cpmmittee.  Thtis  the  as- 
tonished House  on  the  Senator's  first  day  in 
Congress  saw  him  popped  on  the  powerful 
Vinson  committee  without  that  usual  bor- 
ing interlude  on  printing  or  disposition  of 
executive  pajjers.  He  has  never  looked  back. 
A  freshman  Senator  by  grace  of  87  Texans 
(his  majority  was  87 1.  he  Is  on  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committees   now. 

Obviously  in  a  strategic  spot.  Senate 
Armed  Services  is  strongly  manned;  and  it 
very  quickly  moved  into  the  Korean  crisis 
with  a  formal  demand  for  explanations. 
This  demand  was  seized  on  by  the  quick- 
witted Mr.  Johnson  as  the  band  wagon  for 
a  new  Truman  committee.  Within  24  hours 
his  resolution  for  a  "watchdog  proup"  was 
before  his  colleagues,  who  naturally  were 
•♦lot  averse  to  so  interesting  and  historically 
fateful  a  task. 
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For  a  suspenseful  week.  Chairman  TrDmcs 
toyed  with  the  Idea  of  heading  the  subcom- 
mittee himself.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  John- 
son, Chairman  Ttdings  had  Jtist  had  his 
fill  of  a  sour  Investigation  (the  McCarthy 
charges)  and  he  bowed  out. 

The  subcommittee  also  includes  Senators 
Bridges,  Saltonstaix,  snd  Moisx,  Republi- 
cans, and  Chapman,  KEFAtrvE*.  and  Huwt, 
Democrats.  Senator  Bridczs.  a  Truman 
committee  alumnus  and  senior  Republican, 
may  feel  Impelled  to  speak  up  for  the  GOP 
occasionally.  Senator  Saltonstaix  Is  no- 
tably nonpartisan  on  vital  questions  like 
defense,  and  Incidentally  Is  one  of  the  best 
liked  men  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Moasx  is 
famously  Independent.  The  three  Demo- 
crats can  be  counted  upon  for  full  coopera- 
tion. 

rtn^rnxs  cxsnoitions 

The  Johnson  committee  thus  fulfills  the 
conditions  Senator  Truman  laid  down  when 
he  approached  Majority  Leader  Bahklet  In 
1942  in  behalf  of  the  Truman  resolution. 
Mr.  Truman  said  the  investigation  ought  to 
bo  made  while  the  war  was  going  on,  and 
made  by  people  friendly  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  accomplish. 

Chairman  Johnson  has  announced  what 
he  will  and  will  not  do  In  the  new  effort  to 
help  run  the  war  In  the  interests  of  victory 
and  efficiency. 

"We  want  to  make  suxe  that  enough  Is 
done,  soon  enough,  to  assure  the  defeat  of 
aggression  wherever  it  may  appear.  Our 
attention  can  l)e  turned  beneficially  on  any 
ph^e  of  the  preparedness  efiort  that  lags. 
We  shall  begin  with  a  sxu-vey  of  the  armed 
services  plans  for  build-up  of  both  man- 
power and  material  and  their  plans  for  fight- 
ing any  other  fires  that  may  break  out  In  the 
World. 

"We  win  not  hunt  headlines  or  exploit  the 
sensational  or  play  politics.  Abo\e  all,  we 
must  not  try  to  establish  this  subcommittee 
as  a  Monday  morning  quarterback  club,  sec- 
ond-guessing battle-front  strategy.  We  were 
not  created  to  tell  generals  and  admirals  how 
to  fight  but  rather  to  make  stu-e  that  they 
have  what  they  need  to  win  their  battles." 

The     chairman     cordially     Invites     people 
everywhere  to  assist  the  committee  with  In- 
formation which  wotild  be  useful  In  making, 
their  efforts  successful. 


Tht  Eyes  of  Asia  Are  Upon  United  States 
Envoy  in  Manila 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'Thursday,  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  very  interesting  article  de- 
scribing our  able  envoy  at  Manila,  Am- 
bassador Myron  M.  Cowen.  who  is  doing 
a  splendid  job  in  helping  to  advise  the 
Philippine  Government  in  its  economic 
planning  toward  complete  recovery  and 
rehabilitation.  All  of  us  recognize  that 
the  Philippines  are  a  model  testing 
ground  of  America's  good  will  toward  the 
people  of  Asia.  Five  years  ago  on  July 
4.  the  anniversary  of  our  own  independ- 
ence, we  freed  the  Philippine  Republic, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  beset  by  ter- 
rific problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  and 
in  particular  arising  out  of  the  con- 
tinued activities  of  the  Communist-led 
Huks.    Tltfse  well-armed,  well-led  guer- 


rillas have  carried  on  a  murderdus  cam- 
paign throughout  the  islands  and  havo 
given  our  defense  planners  terriflo 
concern. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  th^oug^l  the  fine 
efforts  of  effective  diplomats  Mke  Am- 
bassador Cowen  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  Philippine  Government  arid  people 
in  a  strong,  sound,  prosperous  condition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  in  the  Chic^o  Tribune  te 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrbs- 

SIONAL  RscORb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of 
July  9,  1950] 

The  Eyes  op  Asia  Aee  Upon  United  States 
Envct  in  Manila — Cowen  Is  Too  Bust  To 
Be  Steiped -Pants  Diplomat 

(By  DavliJ;  Boguslav ) 

Manila.  Philippine  Islands,  July  8. — The 
United  States  maintains  here  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complex  diploipatlc  missions 
in  its  Foreign  Service. 

Its  head  Ambassador.  Myron  M.  Cowen,  51. 
is  about  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
striped-pants  diplomat.  He  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time  on  many  of  the  traditional  forms 
of  diplomacy. 

Under  his  direct  control  are  361  Ameri- 
cans and  1.936  Filipinos.  Their  Jobs  range 
from  thp  p.-imary  one  of  the  Embassy,  pro- 
tection cf  American  nationals  and  Interests, 
to  operating  a  fish  and  wildlife  project,  a 
pubUc-roads  procram,  and  the  cultural  ac- 
tivity of  the  United  States  Information  serv- 
ice. This  office  maintains  In  downtown  Ma- 
nila a  .library  of  10,000  "volumes,  and  op- 
erat.[^s  a  157,750-watt  radio  transmitter  which 
beams  the  Voice  of  America  to  Indonesia. 
China.  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  eastern  tt\a- 
sia. 

has  tmiQtTE  RTSPOKSIBILrrT 

One  of  Cowen's  responsibilities  Is  unlqtle 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  only  American 
diplomat  who  has  tliis  function — to  assist 
the  Philippine  Government  in  planning  and 
csirrylng  out  Its  economic  development. 

This  burden  Is  made  necessary  by  the  spe- 
cial relationship  which  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  its  former  ward.  No  other 
Embassy  has  such  a  problem.  It  stems  dl- 
rectiy  from  the  fact  that  while  pcUlical  con- 
nectloFiS  between  the  United  States  end  the 
Philippines  were  severed  on  July  4,  5  years 
ago.  the  eccnomlc  and  to  a  great  extent,  the 
social  relations  between  the  two  peoples  re-' 
malned  imbroken. 

The  sprawling  white  building  on  the  shore 
of  Manila  bay  now  houses  an  ambassador  and 
not  a  high  commissioner  or  a  governor  gen- 
eral— the  representative  of  a  friendly,  not  a 
sovereign  power.  But  almost  as  many  Fili- 
pinos as  old-time  Americans  must,  from  time 
to  time,  be  geijtly  but  firmly  reminded  of  the 
fact.  Many  op  both  sides  still  find  it  hard  to 
remember  that  there  Is  no  longer  an  appeal 
to  Washington. 

ALL  AREA  WATCHES 

The  PhUlpplne  Republic  is  the  model  of  • 
nationhood  toward  which  aU  Asia's  millions 
Are  striving  and  nattirally  Cowen's  actlTltlet 
are  watched  throughout  Asia.  Politically 
free  since  1946.  the  Philippines  is  economi- 
cally prostrate,  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  economlo 
Independence  without  which  political  free- 
dom Is  meaningless. 

It  is  this  task  which  the  American  Ambas- 
sador must  press  with  all  possible  vigor, 
chiefly  because  he  is  the  spokesman  at  the 
nation  which "^one  can  help  make  economic 
Independence  ^kMslble. 

Yet.  because  the  Filipinos  are  sensitively 
proud  of  their  ^depi  ndence,  and  are  quick 


to  challenge  th«  allghtOTt  appearance  of 
dictation,  Amerlca'a  represenutlve  must 
chart  his  course  with  the  greatest  ewe. 

Cowen  was  bom  In  Logan.  Iowa.  After 
graduating  from  high  echoed  in  Des  Motnes, 
he  attended  Wofford  College  at  Spartansbuzg. 
8..  C.  and  took  hU  law  degree  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines.  In  1918. 

Cowen  began  his  public  career  In  199S. 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  In  Washington.  He  served  there  as 
Commissioner  until  1933.  when  he  returned 
to  private  practice.  In  Washington.  He  re- 
turned to  public  life  when  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Atutralla  on  July  1.  1948.  In 
February  1940.  he  was  named  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Among  the  mass  of  Filipinos,  wttb  whom 
be  maintains  contact  through  frequent  trips 
about  the  archipelago.  Cowen  !->as  built  up  a 
solid  structtire  of  friendliness.  And  In 
Manila  itself  the  Cowen  family — Including 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Cowen  and  teen-age  daughter. 
Sandra — have  through  their  Interest  In  social 
movements  established  a  record  for  number 
and  diversity  of  friendships.  Mrs.  Cowen's 
load  of  board  activities  and  speaking  engage- 
ments have  led  to  the  quip  that  the  United 
States  is  getting  two  ambassadors  tot  the 
price  of  one. 


Potatoes:  Return  En^afcmeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHtJSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVB8 
Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l^ve 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
■wish  to  include  herein  a  recent  article 
from  the  Boston  Globe  which  contains 
much  plain  talk  and  good  common  sense. 
I  submit  this  item  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Potatoes  :  Retuen  Ewcauemewt 

The  latest  act  In  what  appears  to  be  an 
endless  drama  of  wasting  both  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  the  taxpayers'  money  baa 
opened  formally  for  Its  annual  run  at  Wash- 
ington. The  ciu-tain-ralser  Is  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  crop  fore- 
cast for  1950.  The  hero  Is  the  great  Ameri- 
can potato.  In  the  stistainlng  role — appro- 
priately so  called — Is,  of  course,  the  American 
consumer.    The  theme  Is  stirpltises. 

This  year,  according  to  the  crop  estimates 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 
It  seems  that  we  are  going  to  have  more  than 
63.000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  nobody  wants. 
They  rei»esent  a  prospective  crop  In  excess 
of  every  conceivable  need  of  existing  markets 
anywhere  on  earth.  And  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  public,  which  foots  the  bUls 
m  these  matters,  in  the  vicinity  of  teS.COO.OOO 
to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  buy 
up  these  stirplus  potatoes  and  dump  them. 
(Dump,  In  current  usage  at  Washington, 
means  destroy,  or  get  rid  of  for  a  pittance. 
If  any  pittance  can  be  foimd.) 

In  1948,  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars was  lost  by  the  Oovernment  on  price 
supports  for  the  American  potato  crop.  The 
loss  sustained  In  the  same  operation  during 
1949  Is  not  as  yet  entirely  tabulated,  but  as 
of  June  1  It  had  reached  another  178.000,000. 
Add  the  prospective  bill  for  1950  and  count 
10.  slowly.  Then  glance  at  the  needs  of  yotir 
State  for  public  schools,  and  figure  out  how 
many  could  be  buUt  for  $368,000,000. 

Already,  pursuant  of  the  policy  at  price 
support  for  potatoes  required  by  act  of  Con- 
gress,  the  Department   of   Agrlctilture   h:i3 
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purchased  moir  than  3.500,000  bushels  of  sur- 
plus new  potatoes,  mostly  In  the  South,  so 
as  to  maintain  prices  In  the  consumer  mar- 
ket at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the 
growers.  Almost  simultaneously — dumping 
has  begun  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels. 

Why  Is  It  that,  despite  the  scandals  at- 
tending the  potato  support  program  of  1949, 
when  between  25  000.000  and  35,000.000  bu- 
shels of  surplus  potatoes  purchased  by  the 
government  were  "dumped."  this  fantastic 
absurdity  Is  continued?  ^yith  food  prices 
climbing  so  high  as  to  cause  acute  difficulties 
for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  American 
public,  how  does  It  happen  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  proceeding  down  this  familiar  and 
discredited  course?  Why.  when  potatoes 
can  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  alcohol  needed 
In  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Is  a 
I  policy  pursued  of  destroying  them  with  chem- 
icals, heaping  them  up  to  rot.  or  peddling 
them  almost  gratis  f.r  hog  feed?  Why  these 
itaggerlng  annual  orglea  In  excess  produc- 
tion? 

The  basic  thesis  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ments  farm  price  support  policy  Is  eminently 
sound.  That  policy  seelts.  through  congres- 
sional direction,  to  place  a  price  floor  under 
a  selected  list  of  Important  farm  crops  which 
form  the  foundation  of  o»ir  agricultural 
economy.  The  difficulties  exp>erlenced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  executing  the 
program  are,  of  course,  numerous.  Accord- 
ingly, under  the  law  now  In  effect,  some  dis- 
cretion Is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  the  matter  of  price  support. 

But  not  much.  Inevitably,  Congress  re- 
sponds to  political  pressures.  In  the  price- 
support  program  these  are  exercised  by  the 
great  farm  organizations.  If  the  range  in 
which  supports  oper.^te  is  closely  fixed  by 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  only 
function  within  that  range.  And  if  the  sup- 
port levels  are  fixed  too  high,  the  respon- 
sibility lies  not  with  him,  but  with  Congress. 

Last  winter,  though  worried  because  of 
the  public  uproar  over  the  potato  scandal. 
Congress  nevertheless  evaded  the  issue.  It 
did  not  tackle  head-on  the  pwtato  surplus 
problem.  Instead.  It  fell  back  on  a  fa- 
vorite maneuver;  lightly  tying  the  potato 
problem  with  wisps  of  verbal  mist.  It  came 
do«rn  strongly  on  what  It  might  do  the 
year  alter,  to  all  potato  growers — unless. 
But  meantime,  potatoes  were  to  continue 
under  a  somewhat  reduced  level  of  support 
during  1950. 

And  so  they  have.  The  obvious  recourse 
of  Increasing  production  on  more  limited 
acreage  has  resulted.  For  Instance:  the 
average  production  per  acre  In  this  country 
during  the  past  5  years  was  1546  bushels. 
I  The  average  for  1949  was  211. 4.  The  aver- 
'  age  now  estimated  for  1950  Is  213.8.  There 
are,  so  to  speak,  no  files  on  potato  growers. 

Apparently  nothing  short  of  a  major  ex- 
plosion of  public  opinion  u-ill  bring  Congress 
to  its  senses  in  this  matter. 

Uncle  Duntrr. 


The  Way  To  Fight  a  War  and  Preserve 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  (^  RExMARKS 

orX 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   KCKASKA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTED  8TATE3 

Thursday.  August  3  >  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 »,  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President.  I  a.^.k 
iinanixnous  ct;a:cni  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  DeWitt  Emery,  president  of  the 
National  Small-Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, which  was  published  in  the  July  is- 
sue of  the  association's  monthly  pub- 
lication Pulling  Together. 

There  boin?:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Message  From  Our  President 
(By  DeWitt  Emery) 

This  Korean  thing  has  most  people  a  whole 
lot  more  worried  than  they  care  to  admit. 
They  aren't  worried  because  of  what  may 
happen  In  Korea— I  t)elleve  everyone  feels 
that  situation  can  and  will  be  handled  just 
as  soon  as  we  get  enough  stuff  over  there  to 
give  General  MacArthur  a  chance  to  do  the 
kind  of  a  job  we  all  know  he's  capable  of  do- 
ing— but  they  are  deeply  concerned  over 
what  may  happen  elsewhere.  Russia  defi- 
nitely has  the  initiative  and  may  break  out 
any  time  In  one  or  more  of  a  half  dozen 
other  spots. 

Personally,  I'm  most  concerned  over  what 
may  happen  to  this  country  If  the  shooting  Is 
not  confined  to  Korea.  It's  a  well-known 
fact  that  plans  have  been  drawn  to  conscript 
everything  and  everytKJdy  in  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  another  world  war. 
In  a  recent  speech,  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
said.  "Men,  women,  and  children  will  be 
drafted.  Capital  will  be  drafted  and  once 
in  the  clutches  of  such  dictatorship  you  will 
never  get  out  from  under  It." 

I  agree  with  Captain  Rickenbacker.  If 
the  absolute  dictatorship  which  Is  now  en 
the  legislative  drafting  boards — Just  in 
case — Is  ever  established,  none  of  us,  no. 
not  even  our  children  or  our  grandchildren 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  op- 
portunity, and  all  the  other  freedoms  we 
now  enjoy,  restored  In  this  country. 

If  this  is  true — you  may  depend  on  it  that 
it  is — then  shouldn't  each  and  everyone  of 
us  carefully  examine  the  situation  to  see  If 
there  Isn't  some  other  way  for  this  country 
to  fight  an  all-out  war,  if  that  should  be 
necessary,  without  destroying  at  home  the 
liberty  and  freedom  we  would  supposedly  be 
fighting  to  protect.  I'm  sure  there  Is  an- 
other way  if  we'll  keep  our  heads  and  not 
be  carried  away  by  a  wild  flight  of  blind 
hysteria. 

American  lives  have  been  and  are  being 
sacrificed  on  th'-  battlefield.  If  the  war 
spreads  the  casualties  will  be  terrific  and  In 
this  case  there  would  be  very  heavy  casual- 
ties on  the  home  front  as  no  matter  how 
good  our  defense,  some  American  cities  would 
be  bombed.  The  loss  of  life  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  would  be  beyond  anything 
any  of  us  can  Imagine.  These  things,  ter- 
rible as  they  are,  can  be  endured  as  they 
represent  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Heretofore  when  the  killing  and  destruc- 
tion was  over,  those  who  survived  took  up 
more  or  less  where  they  left  off.  They  re- 
sumed the  pattern  of  their  lives  In  the  Amer- 
ican way.  They  were  free  to  work  where  and 
when  they  wished,  to  worship  as  they 
pleased,  to  speak  their  minds  on  any  sub- 
ject, to  meet  with  their  fellow  men  for  any 
peaceful  purpose,  to  be  secure  In  their  pos- 
sessions, and  to  have  their  day  in  a  free 
court.  This  time.  If  there  is  a  "this"  time 
and  if  the  military  and  defense  planners 
have  their  way,  all  this  would  be  wi[)ed  out 
In  the  very  beginning;  freedom,  opportunity, 
and  Justice  would  perish  from  the  United 
etates  for  a  long,  long  time  if  not  forever. 
This  is  what  we  must  avoid  even  though  we 
tiinj  not  at  this  late  date  be  able  to  avoid 
being  forced  Into  another  w.ir. 

I  cr-.n  understand  wiiy.  If  we  get  into  a 
full-scale    war,    wages,    salaries,    and    prices 


should  be  frozen  immediately.  In  World 
War  II  waces  never  were  frozen.  This  was 
a  eerlous  and  very  costly  mistake  which  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  repeated.  Also,  the 
time  lag  on  freezing  prices  which  occurred 
before  should  not  be  permitted  again,  so  I'd 
say  a  freeze  on  wages,  salaries,  and  prices  is 
in  order  Immediately  if  war  Is  declared  or  if 
the  shooting  spreads  with  or  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  can  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  well  as  making  whatever  Increase 
In  taxes  may  be  necessary  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war. 

I  also  understand  why  rationing  of  civilian 
goods  and  allocation  of  the  materials  of  pro- 
duction in  a  total  war  effort  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable  and  this,  too,  can  be  done  with- 
out destroying  our  Republican  form  of  gov- 
vernment.  Up  to  this  point  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  war  planners.  From  here 
on  I  disagree. 

I  don't  believe,  for  example,  that  when 
you  chain  a  man  to  a  machine  or  a  bench, 
or  for  that  matter  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
truck,  that  you'll  get  as  much  production  or 
service  from  him  as  you  would  if  he  were  a 
free  agent.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  con- 
scripting manpower  means.  It  means  fur- 
ther that  the  bureaucrats  would  have  the 
power  and  authority  to  force  you  to  mine 
coal  in  West  Virginia  while  your  wife  was 
forced  to  go  to  Connecticut  to  run  a  punch 
press  in  a  war  factory  and  you'd  both  do  as 
you  were  told  or  else.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  benevolent  or  humane  dictator.  The 
only  way  a  dictatorship  can  function  is  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  power.  This  means  that 
the  dictator  has  the  power  of  life  or  death 
over  everyone  In  the  country  he  controls. 

Conscription  of  wealth  means  that  the 
government  takes  whatever  you  have  that  it 
wants  by  simply  telling  you  to  turn  It  over. 
Due  process  of  law  and  Just  compensation 
are  out  of  the  window. 

Maybe  some  of  you  don't  like  the  j3,ame 
dictator  as  applied  to  this  country.  I  don't 
either.  But  If  the  War  Powers  Act  as  now 
drafted  should  be  passed  by  Congress,  It 
would  conscript  manpower  and  wealth,  and 
if  that  wouldn't  set  the  President  up  as  an 
absolute  dictator,  you'll  have  to  tell  me  what 
it  would  do. 

I  know  I'll  be  accused  of  overstating  the 
case,  of  painting  the  picture  blacker  than  It 
would  be.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  is  not  true. 
My  presentation  of  what  would  happen  may 
be  a  little  brutal,  but  that  Is  as  It  should  pe. 
The  time  for  pu8s3rfootlng  has  passed  and  if 
I  can  Jar  some  of  my  readers  out  of  their 
lethargy,  awaken  them  to  the  facts,  then  I 
have  accomplished  my  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary,  desirable  or  in  any  sense 
practical  to  conscript  manpower  or  wealth. 
All  history  shows  that  free  men  outproduce 
slaves — a  conscript  is  a  slave  whether  you 
like  it  or  not — by  a  very,  very  wide  margin. 
Also,  the  American  people  have  never  failed 
to  oversubscribe  every  war  bond  or  victory 
bond  offering  made  to  them  and  they  always 
will  as4ong  as  they  understand  the  need  and 
are  a  freK^eople 

The  waytTrfn  to  fijrht  a  war,  if  that  be- 
comes necessary,  w  iihout  changing  our  form 
of  government  is  to  increase  taxes,  to  freeze 
wages,  salaries  and  prices  at  once  and  im- 
mediately put  rationing  of  civilian  goods  and 
allocation  of  materials  Into  effect.  Then  put 
on  the  biggest  and  the  best  sales  campaign 
the  United  States  h.is  ever  seen  to  get  every- 
one in  the  country  to  do  his  or  her  Job  better 
and  faster  than  ever  before  and  to  buy  bonds 
as  they  are  offered.  This  will  get  the  Job  done 
quicker  and  much  better  than  any  other 
method.  We'll  retain  our  freedom  and  come 
out  of  it  with  our  Republic  intact. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  our  form  of 
government  1;?  the  Kreat*st  blessln"?  ever  be- 
stowed on  mankind  any  place  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth. 
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Radio  Station  at  Shrereport,  La. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

1.         HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
distressing  plight  of  a  radio  station  in  my 
home  town  of  Shreveport,  La.  The  plight 
of  this  station  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
the  fate  of  any  other  station  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  my  colleagues:  that 
Is,  if  present  conditions  are  permitted 
to  continue.  I  refer  to  the  intolerable 
interference  with  radio  station  KENT, 
Shreveport.  La.,  by  a  Mexican  station 
with  call  letters  XENT.  This  interfer- 
ence which  radio  station  KENT  is  pres- 
ently experiencing  will  ruin-  this  station 
If  it  Is  permitted  to  continue. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  include 
in  my  remarks  copies  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  from  Mayor  R.  L.  Wil- 
liams, of  Arcadia.  La.;  and  Mayor  C.  M. 
Terry  of  "Vivian,  La.  I  wish,  further,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  tele- 
•*  grams  are  only  two  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  similar  messages  which  I  have 
received  from  people  through  the  great 
area  served  by  radio  station  KENT:  and 
all  of  these  telegrams  conjplain  bitterly 
about  the  "road-hog"  tactics  of  this  Mex- 
ican Station  XENT.  which  has  been  set 
up  on  the  border  just  immediately  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  pours  out  its  full 
vial  of  noxious  entertainment  and  prop- 
aganda all  night  long  with  no  restric- 
tions whatsoever.  There  are  apparently 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  which  they 
make  of  the  wave  channel.  While  KENT 
is  restricted  to  500  watts  at  night  and  is 
forced  to  go  du-ectional  to  protect  the 
Mexican  border,  this  Mexican  Station 
XENT  IS  operating  on  20.000  watts  night- 
time, however,  a'oout  September  they 
propose  to  go  to  50.000  watts  operating  24 
hours  a  day.  XENT  acts  as  though  it 
has  full  freedom  and  license  of  the  ether 
waves,  both  as  to  North  and  to  Central 
America. 

This  Government  has  an  agreement 
with  Mexico  as  to  usage  of  the  air  waves. 
It  is  true  this  agreement  has  run  out; 
but  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  being  car- 
ried over  until  such  time  as  a  new  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  out  between  the  two 
countries;  and  we  have  most  carefully 
and  patiently  restrained  oui-  own  sta- 
tions from  violating  auj-  of  the  provisions 
of  this  international  agreement.  We 
have  curbed,  and  even  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, certain  stations  rather  than  let 
them  violate  the  sanctity  of  these  stipu- 
lations with  Mexico,  and  we  have  liter- 
ally done  cur  very  best  to  live  up  to  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
so  that  the  niimerous  radio  stations  in 
the  United  States  will  not  completely 
clo«e  out  every  channel  to  the  people  ot 
Mexico  and  Canada. 

As  previously  stated,  radio  station 
KENT  Is  located  at  Shreveport.  La., 
wiiTe  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  licensed  by  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission  to  operata 
on  its  assigned  frequency  of  1550  but  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Mexican  border. 
At  the  time  the  license  was  granted 
KENT,  this  Mexican  Station  XENT  at 
Nuevo  Laredo  was  operating  on  1140, 
The  only  station  in  Mexico  operating  on 
1550  before  the  expiration  of  the  tr^ty 
was  XEML  a  1,000-watt  station  located 
at  Mexico  City  and  it  was  this  station 
that  KENT  was  required  to  go  directional 
to  protect.  XENT  at  Nuevo  Laredo  was 
causing  interference  to  a  50,000-watt 
CBS  station  located  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  numerous  vigorous  pro- 
tests, XENT  at  Nuevo  Laredo  on  1140 
changed  frequencies  with  XEML  at 
Mexico  City  on  1550  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  radio  station  KENT. 
Station  XENT  is  breaking,  violating,  and 
flouting  the  laws  of  Mexico  and  the' 
United  States;  and  it  boasts  over  the 
radio  that  it  is  a  station  which  is  not 
controlled  by  law. 

I  have  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  State 
Department  for  help;  and  the  State  De- 
partment apparently  is  vigorous  in  its 
protestations,  without  avail.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  something  more  is  needed 
than  formal  protests  in  order  to  remove 
this  Goliath  of  the  ether  waves  from  its 
predatory  position  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  border,  from  which  vantage  point 
it  seeks  to  exploit  the  ether  waves  cross- 
ing the  United  States  with  the  purpose 
of  seihng  propaganda  and  wares  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  making  this  statement  that  our 
people  may  be  acquainted  with  this  situ- 
ation and  may  realize  that  no  radio 
channel  in  this  country  is  safe  from 
monstrosities  such  as  these  foreign  sta- 
tions which  arbitrarily  seize  the  radio 
wave  which  for  the  moment  best  serves 
its  purpose  and  uses  it  without  recourse 
to  the  estabhshed  rights  and  investments 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Lobbying  Afainst  Hainan  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Record  should  by  all 
means  contain  the  factual  data  compiled 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health 
which  discloses  the  concentration  of  re- 
actionary forces  alined  against  health 
insurance,  and  other  progressive  pro- 
posals of  the  Truman  adminiS|tration  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  people. 

It  is  evident  that  the  virulent  stream 
of  poisonous  propaganda  leveled  against 
the  people  can  onljr  be  sustained  in  its 
flood-tide  proportions  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  of  corrupt 
money.  By  the  war.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  propagaiula  which  is  be> 
Ing  whispered  into  the  ears  of  dying  pa- 
tients, by  those  who  should  Instead  be 
giving  advice  and  succor  at  that  mo- 


ment, ts  being  paid  for  in  part  from  in- 
surance company  revenues.  The  pre- 
miums the  public  pays  are  now  being 
used  against  the  welfare  of  the  policy- 
holder. It  may  be  something  for  Con- 
gress to  look  into  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  to  prescribe  appropriate  remedies. 

Instead  of  squandering  the  policyhold- 
ers assets,  the  insurance  companies 
should  reduce  their  premium  loading. 
The  cash  diverted  for  vicious  antipublic 
purposes  should  be  invested  to  increase 
the  dividends  of  the  insured.  These  un- 
scrupulous and  purblind  guardians  of  the 
pohcyholders  in  these  alleged  mutual 
companies  had  better  take  pause  for 
sound  reflection  lest  the  consequence 
of  their  illegal  acts  catch  up  with  tl^em. 

I  append  at  this  point  Bulletin  "No. 
14  issued  by  the  Committee  for  the  Na- 
tion's Health : 

[Prom    the    Comirjlttee    tor    the    Nation's 
Health.  Bulletin  No.  14) 

LOBBTINC  ACAINST  HtTMAN  NKKM 

Organized  medicine  and  its  allies — big 
buslue&s,  insvirancc.  and  re&l-estate  lobbies — 
averaged  close  to  $10,000  a  day  every  day 
from  January  1  to  March  31  of  Xhia  year 
fighting  President  Truman's  P»lr  Deal 
program. 

This  quartet  poured  out  an  average  at 
close  to  100.000  pamphleta  a  day  every  day 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  At 
least  62  lobbylsta  pounded  the  walks  of  Ck)n- 
gresE,  press\iring  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

The  staggering  flgtires  of  8/>96.d34  pieces  of 
propaganda  and  $866,403  spent  against  the 
Fair  Deal  were  pieced  together  from  the 
CoNcsKssioNAL  RxcoKO  Of  July  14,  Where  they 
were  publicly  printed  for  the  first  time. 

One  hundred  an^  seventy-six  pages  of^^^e 
print  boiled  down  to  this  story  of  what  lob- 
bies are  spending  how  much  against  the 
^  President's  program  to  bvUld  a  bealthler  and 
better  America: 


"V         Organiration 

Nura- 
bwof 
lobby- 

Lsls 

Amooiit 
speot 

Propa- 

ean<i:» 

(li«irib> 

ut«<l 

>?edic^ 

15 

7 

,1 

35 

31,73.'5 

415,  see 

6,049.311 
S.09S 

Life  iDs»:rince 

Rpale«tit<' 

i.afo 

Big-bu.<iness  lobbies 

2,863.325 

Total 

62 

8«i6,403 

8, 906, 904 

Heading  list  again  this  quaner.  as  It  did 
In  previous  quarters,  is  the  nedlcal  lobby. 
Led  by  its  $100,000-a-year  nntllabor  publicity 
team.  Whltaker  &  Baxter,  the  AMA  spent 
$322,045  In  90  days,  and  used  the  services  of 
7  lobbyists.  Not  a  cent  of  this  money  went 
to  medical  research,  scholarships  for  quali- 
fied would-be  doctors  or  nurses,  oi  the  fur- 
thering of  scientific  progress  to  end  needless 
suffering.  Individual  State  medical  socto- 
tles — ^most  registering  for  the  first  tln»e — 
spent  an  additional  $47,481  an^  hired  eight 
lobbyists. 

All  this  money  was  spent  for  the  political 
objectives  outlined  by  Whl'.aker  ic  Baxtzr 
at  their  second  big  campntgn  meeting  in 
Chicago  last  February.  In  '  blocking  such 
Tiully  needed  legislation  as  Federal  aid  to 
train  mca-e  doctors,  disability  insurance,  and 
health  services  bill  for  school  children,  th* 
AMA  lobbyists  were  not  concerned  with  the 
merits  of  each  propoaal.  Their  primary  oon- 
oem  waa  stopping  the  administration's  meas- 
ures. Thus,  the  AMA  blocked  S.  1805— a  bill 
to  aid  voltintary  health  plana  In  rural  area* — 
with  this  blunt  statement: 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  W9 
feel  w&uld  advance  our  caua<.  and  there  la 
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much  In  it  that  irouM  l*ad  to  soclallMtlon 
of  medicine,  so  we  must  oppose  it.  " 

Tnat  word  "socialization,"  again — now  ap- 
plied even  to  voluntary  plans. 

The  AMA  lobby  callously  labels,  then  at- 
tacJu.  this  needed  le«?islation  as  "a  form  of 
guerrilla  warfare  •  •  •  fringe  bills  •  •  • 
disarming  in  language  but  dangerous  In 
their  provisions  •  •  •  the  back  door 
apcroach." 

These  quotes  come  from  the  AMA  s  second 
national  conference  of  its  national  educa- 
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tlon  campaign.  The  document  has  not  been 
available  for  public  distribution. 

Organized  medicine  Is  now  accustomed  to 
dealing  cut  p<?lltlcal  medicine  in  large  doses. 
Last  year  It  topped  all  other  lobbies,  having 
budgeted  over  $2,000,000  against  the  Presl- 
denis  program.  It  distributed  55,000.000 
pieces  of  propaganda  during  those  la 
months. 

Although  the  lobbying  figures  of  the 
vested  powers  fighting  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram may  seem  astronomical,  undoubtedly 

Medical  lobby 


they  are  but  a  portion  of  the  real  amounts 
spent.  The  figures  abstracted  from  the  Con 
c.^ESsioNAL  KtCORD  represent  only  the  in- 
formation the  lobbies  h»»jfi  chosen  to  yield. 
Since  the  lobbying  law  has"-i;oteeth,  there 
are  no  real  penalties  facing  thoSKjwho  want 
to  conceal  the  scope  of  their  opposition  to 
current  legislation.  Since  there  Is  no  real 
chillenjje,  the  favorite  dodge  of  these  lobby- 
ists Is  to  describe  their  activities  as  "educa- 
tlonal"  and  admit  to  only  a  fraction  of  their 
time  as  devoted  to  legislative  imprests. 


Otfi 


American  M«\iiral  Asaodstkm  (AN(A)  lobby  combine"!  with 
WhitakN-A  Baxter. 

North  rATolins  Mfidical  Society 

MedJcaJ  Society  of  New  Jersey  .. 

Medical  Society  of  District  of  Colambis *"""!!""" 

Jietfey  Society  of  Vermoot 

1^— ■jitaaia  Me  licsl  Society 

ladiMoa  Medial  Society 

Amerieu  DbbUI  Aanctetiaa 

AaMrioaB  Hospital  Assoeiatioa    


Medical  lobby,  total. 


Lobby- 
ists" 


National 

hcaltii 
itiiiunince 


Yes 


15 


Yes 

Yes 

Y.>s 

Y« 

Ves 

Yej 

Ye.i 

Yes 


Vrrsus 

sncia!- 

srmnty 

extension 


Yes. 

Ym. 
Y.^. 
Ye.^. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Ye-,. 
Ye;. 
Yes. 


Versus  other  Fair  Deal  >egislatioD 


Fotipral  aid  to  medical  schools,  school  health 

procTsini,  etc. 
...do 


— do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


•  None  li«te<l. 

•  Not  given. 


Sjient 

Jan.  1  to 

Mar.  31, 

1950 


$322,045 

1.750 
(») 

16, 175 

142 

470 

5,  .MM 

1«.  7.Vi 

6.63K 


369,526 


Litoratare 
distributed 


8, 957,  281 


O 


6.000 

1,2«J 

SOU 


80,000 
4.3Ui) 


6,049,311 


Big  business  lobby 


Cham  her  of  rommerce  of  the  United  States 

Ohio  I'bamher  of  ("ommerce , '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

National  Economic  Council  (Mcrvia  k.laart).'."rr"I 

CoBiiEitJoe  for  Constltatiooal  Oorenii&ent 

ican  Ret»il  Federatjoo .• II"" 

ited  Ret.ul  Bakers IIIIIIIII 

Pulpwood  AaaociaUon 

Intcntate  Mmirfw  iialm  Aasociatioo 

Pocony-Vsrtram  Co IIIIIIII 

Council  of  State  C ham bitrs  of  Commerce IIIIIIII 

American  Petroleum  Institute "^l 

BoRau  of  Salesmen's  National  .V^vtociations .IIII 

National  .Xiwociation  of  Direct  Selling " 

National  .Associated  Businessmen . 


Bie 


tobby,  total . 


Li^ibby- 
ists 


1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
11 

t 

1 
2 
I 


35 


Versus 
National 

he^ilth 
insurance 


Ye^ 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye: 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Versus 
social- 
security 
extension 


Yes. 
Ye'. 
Ye?. 

Yei. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Versus  other  Fair  Deal  lejislation 


Aid  to  eiucation.  Brannan  plan,  housing  hill. 
I'nemployment  and  disability  compen<iation. 

Civil  rights  le?L«Iation 

.Ml  Fair  IX-il  legislation...  I 

Cnemployment  compensation.  FEPC 

FEPC 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Actl I.III'I'I 


Taft-Hartley. 


~1 

Spr^nt 

Jan.  1  to 

M:ir.  31, 

1950 


$44,073 

2.500 

13.211 

291,660 

Not  given 

tm 

1.500 

$1.  no.oo 

12,128.24 

2,  iwm 

3.W21 
P,337 


415,868 


.Literature 
distributed 


2,739,023 

(') 

12,000 
(') 

3,8(10 
8..'irtl 
•12,000 
0) 
(•) 

19.000 
(<) 
(?) 

9,non 

60,000 


2.803,335 


•  None  published. 

»  Not  printed  on  record  in  Clerk's  oBDce. 
'  Approximate. 

•  None  listed. 


InsuTance  lobby 


Organitation 


Prudential  Insoraoee  Co 

liwurance  Eeoooales Society 

Nation?!  .AsMeiattaii of  losuraoee  Agents 

National  .Association  of  Mutual  Iiuiuranoe  Agents. 

AsMiciation  of  Casualty  A  Surety  Cos 

Ameiteaa  Life  Ceoveat  ion 

NatioMl  HwBnlirtw  of  Life  Uodcrwriters. 


Insuranee  lobby,  total. 


Lobby- 


Versus 
National 

h^ilth 
insunuioe 


Yes. 


Versus 

socinl- 

!i»-curity 

extension 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Versus  other  Fslr  Deal  legislation 


Spent 
Jan.  1  to 
Mar.  31, 

1950 


12,  .VW 

28,175 

4,  20A 

4,847 
Z6M 


49,276 


*  No  pabHeiftleiu. 

*  Ml  nthly  Uillelins  to  association  members  occasionally  contain  information  re  pending  legislation. 

*  None  listel. 

Real  estate  lobby 


Literature 
distributed 


(') 
(?)  175 

27.923 
0» 
O 
<») 

U,000 


n.ow 


Ofgttilzation 


National  A<v>o  itim  of  Real  Kttate  Boards 
Realtors  W  4»tuti(H.>n  oimmitMje  combmed  vitb'WMhington 
Keal  Estate  Boiuxi.  * 


Real  estate  k>bty,  total. 


Lobhy- 
isti 


i  None  list^-d. 


Versus 
national 

health 
insurance 


Yes 

Yes 


\Vrsus 

8tK.-ial- 

security 

eiten.sion 


Yes. 


Versus  other  Fair  Deal  legislation 


Unemployment,  housing,  rent  control 


Si)ent 
Jan.  1  to 
.Mar.  31, 

1950 


|30,00r) 
1.735 


Literature 
distributed 


P) 


1.300 


31,  7J5 
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Lake  Snccess  Front  Holds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  icASSACHrsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr,  LAJ^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
uish  to  include  herein  a  very  interesting 
and  timely  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Wednesday,  August  2,  1950 : 
Lakz   Success    Pbont   Holds 

If  the  Russian  return  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secvirity  Council  was  Impelled  by  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  delegate  could  And 
crevices  in  the  united  western  stand  agtilnst 
aggression  In  Korea,  then  it  represents  s 
major  miscalculation  by  Soviet  tacticians. 
The  western  front  is  firmer  than  ever. 

The  renewed  Soviet  effort  to  deny  mem- 
bership in  the  Council  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  regime  failed  even  more  signally 
than  the  attempt  which  preceded  the  Rus- 
sian walkout  from  the  Council  last  January, 
Two  powers  which  abstained  from  the  votinf? 
at  that  time  cast  clear  votes  this  time  against 
the  Russian  move. 

These  two,  Britain  and  Norway,  have  rec- 
ognized the  Communist  regime  in  China.  It 
may  be  that  this  divided  attitude  in  the 
West,  In  which  some  nations  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  Chinese  Communists  while  others 
grant  them  recognition,  led  the  Russians  to 
false  hopes. 

Only  the  most  abstract  sort  of  logic  would 
Imply  that  the  British  and  Norwegian  votes 
are  Inconsistent  with  their  earlier  actions  in 
recognizing  Red  China.  The  struggle  In  the 
Council  at  tills  moment  does  not  concern 
which  Chinese  regime  shall  eventually  be 
seated.  It  concerns  the  question  whether 
the  Russians  can  make  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  the  price  for  calling  off 
their  North  Korean  war  dogs. 

The  tirade  which  the  Soviet  delegate  let 
loose  against  the  United  States  Indicates 
pretty  well  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
cided for  the  time  being  that  If  It  cannot 
win  diplomatic  victories  In  t^ie  UN,  that  body 
Is  still  valuable  to  Russia  for  propaganda. 

The  propaganda  is  running  true  to  form. 
It  charges  warmongering  to  ruling  chques  in 
the  United  States,  and  aims  to  stir  up  dis- 
content and  distrtist  of  American  intentioiis 
throughout  Asia.  We  can  be  sure  It  will  seek 
also  to  exploit  any  Tears  or  suspicions  among 
the  masses  of  people  in  the  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  of  Europe  who  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  new  sacrifices  and  take  llfe- 
and-death  risks  for  western  defense. 

What  besides  propaganda  the  Russians  may 
or  may  not  accomplish  through  their  walk- 
back  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
is  something  on  which  no  expert  on  UN  pro- 
cedures would  venture  a  firm  prediction. 
There  is  wide  latitude  under  the  Charter  for 
diplomatic  maneuver,  for  delay,  obstruction. 
and  rurprlse-by-formula.  The  power  of  this 
last,  the  Ingeniously  worded  formula,  can 
never  be  safely  discounted  in  advance. 

The  western  delegates  must  therefore  re- 
main Intently  alert  throughout  this  session 
of  the  Council.  It  seems  hardly  passible  that 
Soviet  diplomacy  would  venture  on  the  UN 
stage  after  7  months  unless  armed  with  a 
strategy  beyond  any  shown  in  early  stages  of 
the  Council  meeting. 

The  risks  the  West  must  prepare  for  may 
arise  from  the  possibility  of  Russia's  haviiig 


•  workable  plan  to  aelze  tb«  initiative  In  the 
UN  struggle,  thotigh  she  seems  to  have  lost 
It  at  the  outset.  Or  those  risks  may  com* 
from  the  very  fact  that  Biusla's  position  in 
the  UN  is  hopeless.  For  example,  if  th* 
Russians  should  ever  be  conylnced  that  the 
UN  can  serve  them  no  longer,  an  important 
checkrein  on  possible  aggression  elsewhere 
than  in  Korea  would  be  removed.  The  west- 
ern powers  even  now  must  beware  lest  th« 
Russian  return  to  the  Covmcil  sets  the  stage 
for  a  new  military  adventure  and  a  Russian 
veto  against  UN  action. 

So  the  resounding  defeat  administered  to 
Soviet  machinations  In  the  Secxirlty  Council 
Is  not  only  heartening  but  sobering  as  welL 
In  peace,  as  in  war,  the  winning  of  the  last 
rather  than  the  first  battle  must  be  the  chief 
objective. 


Korea  and  tiie  UN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

Cr  NEW  YORK 

IN- THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

■  Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
set  forth  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
today  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 
President  Harky  Q.  TatndAN, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mr.  Peesitent:  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  present  situa- 
tion in  Korea  and  in  the  United  Nations  Is 
completely  Incongruous,  possibly  very  dan- 
gerous, and  would  be  silly  if  it  were  not  a 
matter  of  such  deadly  seriousness. 

We  are  fighting  the  war  in  Korea  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve 
freedom  in  the  world.  Generad  MacArthiu- 
has  been  designated  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  United  Nat'.ons  Forces  in  Korea. 
He,  therefore,  presumably  is  responsible  and 
mtist  report  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Security  CouncU  is 
presided  over  by  Russian  delegate  Jacob  A. 
MAlik.  You  have  publicly  charged  Russia 
with  instigating  the  Korean  War  of  Aggres- 
sion and  have  labeled  her  the  arch  enemy  of 
freedom  in  the  world;  yet  she  is  part  of  the 
United  Nations:  and  General  MacArthur 
technically  repu'esents  her  too.  ^S. 

Under  th^s  amazing  and  preposterous  state 
of  facts,  can  General  MacArthur  be  directed 
to  furnish  the  Sectirity  Council,  and  through 
Malik,  our  avowed  enemy  Russia  with  the 
details  of  our  military  ofierations  in  Korea? 
Can  he  be  directed  to  tell  otir  avowed  enemy 
the  disposition  of  our  troops,  the  strength 
of  otu'  forces,  and  our  strategic  plans? 
Wmie  this  sounds  ridiculous,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Rtissia  would  have  the  legal  right 
to  obtain  such  information  throtigh  the 
United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  hon- 
estly face  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  world- 
wide struggle  with  Russia  and  adopt  the 
Hoover  proposal  to  organize  a  United  Nations 
of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  leaving  out 
Russia  and  her  satellites. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  we  cannot 
be  in  a  deadly  war  with  Russia  and  in  bed 
with  her  at  the  same  time. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Heivry  J.  Latham. 
Member  of  Congress.  Third  District, 
tfeu)  York. 


DckffaiM  of  Powort  to  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEYRE 

or  tfXW  TOBK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  LePEVRE    Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 

every  thinking  American  wants  our  econ- 
omy stabilized.  The  great  problem  is 
just  how  it  shoiild  be  accomplished.  Cer- 
tainly the  situation  confronting  us.  the 
Korean  war,  should  not  be  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  investing  unnecessary  controls 
over  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  The  prob- 
lem before  us  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
we  have  faced  in  the  8  years  I  have  served 
in  this  body.  To  be  honest  I  am.  at  this 
moment,  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
legislation  that  isi  before  us.  The  bojrs 
fighting  in  Korea  are  making  every  sac- 
rifice. The  field  order  of  General  Walker, 
to  fight  to  death,  should  be  our  keynote 
here  at  home.  If  this  Korean  affair  is 
the  beginning  of  an  all-out  war.  ^  must 
legislate  for  total  mobilization.  I  am  not 
for  giving  the  President  the  full  power 
to  pull  the  trigger.  The  Congress  must 
provide  safeguards.  Citizens  today  have 
lost  faith  in  some  of  our  administration 
chiefs;  therefore.  Congress  has  a  real 
responsibility,  and  it  is  not  the  time  to 
pass  the  buck.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  time  to  give  the  President  a'Mank 
'  check  to  put  controls  on  our  econcmiy  at 
will.  Price  controls,  for  instance,  with- 
out controls  on  wages  would  be  ruinous. 
The  boys  in  Korea  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  living  with 
freedom  and  liberty.  I  am  stire  that  they 
would  not  cherish  our  giving  any  one 
man  totalitarian  powers,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  some  of  this  legislation  Is 
asking  us  to  do.  Time  limits  must  be 
put  on  this  legislation  and  opportunity 
given  for  congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval 

We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Malik  again 
sought  at  Lake  Success  on  last  Tuesday. 
Jt  certainly  was  not  an  olive  branch.  In- 
stead it  was  a  bitter  attack  on  the  United 
States  as  being  the  aggressor  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Last  night  it  was  my  privilege 
along  with  some  other  Congressmen  to 
hear  Josef  Zack.  a  former  Russian  Com- 
munist, speak  on  "Stalin's  international 
apparatus."  His  whole  discourse  per- 
tained to  the  Ideological  methods  used 
by  the  Kremlin.  Por  30  years  they  have 
planned  on  infiltrating  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  here  and 
in  other  countries,  through  secret  or- 
ganizations and  other  methods  to  gain 
their  goal  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
stop  mollycoddling  any  Communists  In 
our  coimtry  en  joshing  the  same  liberties 
that  millions  of  true  full-blooded  Amer- 
icans enjoy.  Our  diplomats  have  failed 
to  sell  our  democratic  way  of  life  to  the 
Reds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  time  for  idle 
talk.  We  owe  our  fighting  men  in  Korea 
the  asstu'ance  that  while  they  ajarifight- 
Ing  to  preserve  democracy,  we  at  home 
ere  fighting  to  save  America  and  the 
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freedoms  for  which  It  has  always  stood. 
So  let  us  work  as  a  team  here  in  Coneress 
to  give  the  President  only  those  powers 
necessary  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
war  and  preserve  a  strorn?  economy  so 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  lead- 
ing place  among  the  nations. 


Chnrchiiri  Estimate 


Totalitarian  Ideologies  and  the  American 
Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  breach  between  totalitarian  ideolo- 
gies and  the  American  way  of  life  widens, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  prophetic  warn- 
ing given  tp  this  Nation  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
TobeyJ  as  f^r  back  as  March  21.  1949. 
On  that  djfiy  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  ad'iressed  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  on  the 
topic  The  Way  We  Are  Going.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  fae  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  way  we.  as  a  nation,  are  going  is  not 
hard  to  find.  There  are  only  two  ways  open 
to  lis:  Statism  with  the  Immediate  and  de- 
cejitlve  efficiency  and  promptness  which  It 
has  to  offer,  or  Christian  Indivlduallsin.  with 
Its  rich  history  of  personal  liberty,  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  opportunity  for 
tl.e  pursuit  of  happiness.  Those  terms  are 
exclusive  of  each  other.  Christian  Individ- 
ualism has  no  more  chance  of  survival  In  a 
regimented  state  than  the  proverbial  snow- 
bail  In  Hades. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  world's  greatest 
conflict,  the  nations  of  the  world  are  rapidly 
traveling  down  one  or  the  other  way.  The 
countries  behind  the  Iron  C'lrtaln  have 
chosen,  under  the  lash  of  Soviet  Russia.  It 
Is  true,  the  way  of  statism.  In  those  coun- 
tries, the  individual  Is  no  longer  free.  He 
can  no  longer  speak  his  mind.  He  is  denied 
the  avenues  and  sources  of  truth.  He  must 
read  the  Kremlin's  or  Politburo-dominated 
newspapers.  None  other  Is  made  available 
to  him.  It  is  a  capital  crime  for  him  to  lis- 
ten to  foreign  broaacasts.  Man  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  cog  In  a  grinding  machine 
which  grinds  out  more  and  more  edicts  while 
crushing  the  self-respect  of  the  Individual. 

Other  nations  have  tried  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  statism  In  Its  pure  form  as  exem- 
plified by  Communist  Russia  and  have  been 
lured  by  the  inducements  of  a  milder  form  of 
statism  called  socialism.  The  Immediate  ef- 
fects are  less  drastic,  but  the  end  results 
threaten  to  become  the  same:  namely,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  human  rights. 

The  way  we  are  following  must  steer  clear 
of  communism  and  socialism.  We  must  re- 
declare  the  state  to  be  a  servant  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  gu.irdlan  angel  of  the  In- 
alienable righu  o(  the  individual. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  which  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  every  Member: 
ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow — CHtJRCHiLi.'s  Estimatb 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Just  before  It  adjourned  last  week.  Par- 
liament had  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Churchill  took  the  leading  part,  about  the 
strategic  situation  In  Europe.  On  the  facts 
there  was  no  disagreement  between  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Shinwell,  the  Minister  of 
Defense.  Western  Europe,  they  said,  has 
almost  no  immediate  defense  If  Russia  de- 
cided to  attack  except  the  deterrent  effect 
of  .\merican  superiority  In  atomic  weapons. 
Mr.  Churchill  had  asked  for  a  secret  ses- 
sion, presumably  to  discuss  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  this  estimate  of  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Attlee  refused  to  have  a  secret 
session,  and,  therefore.  Mr.  Churchill's  views 
were  bound  to  be  stated  cryptically:  "Be- 
tween having  the  secret  and  making  any 
large  number  of  bombs  there  Is  imdoubted- 
ly  a  considerable  Interval.  It  is  this  inter- 
val which  we  must  not  waste.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  make  up  the  melancholy  leeway 
In  military  preparations  which  are  pressing 
us  tod.iy,  and  we  must  never  abandon  the 
hope  that  a  peaceful  settlement  may  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  government  If  a  res- 
olute effort  is  made,  not  upon  our  present 
weakness  but  upon  American  atomic 
strength." 

The  British  picture  of  the  European  situa- 
tion, as  expressed  publicly  by  the  Minister  of 
Defense  and  by  Mr.  Churchill,  is  In  broad 
terms  as  follows:  The  Soviet  Union  has  175 
active  divisions  which  in  a  few  months  could 
be  raised  to  over  300  divisions.  On  the  as- 
sumption, which  in  view  of  the  proved  fight- 
ing capacity  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  North 
Koreans  Is  optimistic,  that  only  half  of  the 
active  divisions  could  be  used  in  Europe,  the 
Russians  can  still  launch  over  80  divisions 
upon  us  without  any  further  mobilization. 

Of  the  active  divisions  one-third  are  said 
to  be  mechanized  or  armored,  which  would 
mean  that  at  least  25  are  available  In  the 
West.  Mr.  Churchill  made  an  Informed  guess 
that  on  or  near  the  western  front  the  Rus- 
sians had  4,000  or  5.000  tanks  in  organized 
formations.  As^inst  this  he  said  that  the 
British,  the  Freftch.  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Americans  have  a  total  of  12  divisions,  of 
which  less  than  2  are  armored,  against  any- 
thing from  25  to  30  on  the  Russian  side. 
The  odds  against  us  in  ground  troops  on  the 
western  front  are^  on  the  British  figures, 
at  least  4  to  1  and  It  may  be  as  much  as 
9  to  1.  The  tactical  air  position  Is  not 
much  better,  and  at  sea,  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
"it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  Russian 
U-boat  menace  to  our  transoceanic  lifeline 
and  world  communications,  covering  all 
American  reinforcements  for  Europe,  would 
be  far  more  severe  than  were  the  German 
U-boats  In  1939  and  1940,  and  that  seemed 
quite  enough  then." 

Mr.  Churchill's  estimate  Is  grim,  so  grim 
that  its  effect  on  the  Continent  will  be  pro- 
foundly demoralizing  unless  the  United 
States  can  convince  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent ( 1 )  that  we  are  prepared  to  commit 
all  our  resources  and  (2)  that  we  Intend  to 
commit  them  primarily  to  reinforcing  our 
own  ueterrent  power  and  (3)  that  we  shall 
use  the  deterrent  power  we  have  and  all  that 
we  can  add  to  It,  to  support  h  policy  which 


Is  neither  appeasement  nor  a  demand  for 
Russian  unconditional  surrender,  but  U  a 
policy  of  settlement  by  negotiation  on  the 
principle  of  the  coexistence  of  the  Commu- 
nist orbit  and  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

A  maximum  effort  to  achieve  greater  mili- 
tary power  quickly  is  Imperative.  But,  on 
the  British  estimate  of  the  strategic  sltua- 
tlon.  our  maximum  effort  will  not  be  enough 
to  achieve  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity unless  It  is  focused  and  directed 
rightly  so  as  to  be  deterrent,  and  unless  our 
diplomatic  objectives  are  reduced  to  realiz- 
able proportions. 

The  European  picture,  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  our  own  experience  in  Korea 
prove  conclusively  that  while  we  have  the 
power  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  contain  all  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Pentagon  has  always 
known  that.  The  policy  of  containment  was 
dreamed  up  by  civilians.  A  strategy  of  mili- 
tary containment  Is,  for  a  country  or  an 
alliance  that  Is  n»jmerically  Inferior,  non- 
sense. Thus  It  may  be  possible  for  80 
men  to  surround  and  contain  12  men. 
But  12  men  cannot  surround  and  con- 
tain 80  men.  This  truism  is  being  given 
a  fearful  demonstration  in  South  Korea, 
where  the  Americans  have  been  unable  to 
contain  the  North  Koreans  because  there 
have  never  been  enough  Americans.  The  al- 
ternative to  a  strategy  of  containment  is  the 
strategy  of  the  deterrent  striking  force.  That 
does  not  mean  building  nothing  but  B-36'». 
It  does  mean  the  organizati(*i  and  the  reen- 
forcement  and  the  continual  perfecting  of 
task  forces  designed  to  jaenetrate  the  defenses 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  The  American 
power  to  strike  inside  the  Soviet  Union  is 
what  now  protects  Europe,  which  Is  other- 
wise \-lrtually  disarmed.  That  Is  what  must 
protect  Europe  while  It  goes  through  the 
painful  effort  to  develop  some  Independent 
military  power  of  Its  own  against  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  to  Interrupt  European  rearma- 
ment. 

There  Is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  this 
is  substantially  the  Soviet  estimate  too. 
Their  propaganda  has  been  concentrated  on 
an  effort  to  neutralize  our  superiority  In 
atomic  weapons — on  an  effort  to  bring  about 
American  atomic  disarmament.  Their  diplo- 
macy has  been  concentrated  on  keeping  the 
Atlantic  community  embroiled  In  the  Far 
East,  fighting  second-class  satellites  In  Indo- 
china, Malaya,  and  Korea.  If  they  could 
manage  both  to  disarm  the  United  States  of 
the  only  kind  of  weapon  in  which  we  have 
decisive  superiority,  and  could  at  the  same 
time  Involve  us  In  a  first-rate  secondary  war, 
they  could  begin  to  dictate  political  terms  to 
the  undefended  a4id  terrified  people  of 
Europe. 

They  will,  of  course,  not  succeed  with  their 
propaganda  against  our  atomic  superiority. 
But  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  diverting  our 
main  energies,  which  need  to  be  focused  on 
the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  community,  Into 
dlBBcuIt  and  expensive  secondary  wars  that 
cost  Russia  nothing  In  blood  and  nothing  In 
prestige,  and  almost  nothing  Ln  treasure. 


All  Invitation  to  Wonderful  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 


/ 


C 


\  pared  /n  the  subject  of  the  inritation  by 
my  State  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  to 
visit  wonderful  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  aoNGREssTOif.<u.  Record. 

There  being  fio  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or   Greetings   to   Americam 

TOtJRISTS 

Wonderfiil  Wisconsin  invites  the  people  of 
our  Nation  to  come  and  relax  within  its  bcr- 
ders.  A  paradise  for  fl.shermen — our  10.000 
miles  of  sprlni^-fed.  well-scockod  stresa-.s 
await  you,  as  do  22  State  parks  with  14.000 
picturesque  acres,  224,000  acres  of  State 
forests — nature's  playgrotind. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  people 
of  our  country  need  a  place  to  get  away  from 
their  cares  and  worries. 

Brave  American  beys  are  making  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  In  the  muddy  foxholes  of 
Korea  against  superior  numbers  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  We  here,  however,  on  the 
home  front  wUl  not  be  adequate  to  our  chal- 
lenges to  back  up  our  fighting  forces  tinless 
we  are  refreshed  and  relaxed.  If  you  and 
I  are  tense,  nervous,  worried,  anxious,  fear- 
ful, if  our  nerves  are  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point,  we  cannot  do  a  good  Job  In  the 
factories.  In  the  offices,  in  th^  homes,  In  the 
mines,  or  on  the  farms. 

COME  ON  TO  WISCX3NSIN,  MR.  CONGRESSMAN 

I  want  to  invite  nay  colleagues,  therefore. 
In  the  Senate  and  ^pW^  of  Representatives 
to  visit  America's  Dah^land  this  year.  You 
will  find  vacation  pleasures  there  that  are 
superior  to  anything  lound  anywhere  else 
In  the  Nation.  Naturally  I  feel  a  deep  pride 
in  my  native  State:  but  It  Is  a  pride  that 
Is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  oiir 
great  resources  and  tourist  facilities. 
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fE_BE  PEOUD  or  OtJH  STAT* 

It  was  Abe  Lincoln  who  said: 

"I  always  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the 
place  from  which  he  comes;  and  I  like  to 
see  a  man  live  so  that  the  place  from  which 
he  comes  may  be  proud  of  him." 

We  of  Wisconsin  are  Indeed  proud  of  cur 
birthplace.  We're  proud  that  tourists  honor 
us  with  their  presence  and  with  their  ex- 
penditure of  $300,000,000  a  year  for  vacation 
fun. 

We're  proud  of  the  sincere  hospitality  we 
show  them.  We  make  them  feel  right  at 
home.  Why?  Because  there's  a  little  bit 
of  all  the  world — all  of  its  variety — within 
our  borders.  We're  a  blend  of  many  peoples, 
and  we  get  along  just  fine  with  everybody. 
We  rejoice   in   otir  tradition  of  friendship. 

You'll  find  Wisconsin  agrees  with  you.  too. 

We  have  the  outdoor  scenery  that  has  been 
given  to  us  by  Almighty  God  •  •  • 
beautifiU  lakes,  forests,  the  good  green  earth; 
and  we  have  magnificent  man-made  facil- 
ities to  warm  a  man's  or  woman's  or  young- 
ster's heart. 

When  you  have  a  fighting  muskle  at  the 
other  end  of  your  Ashing  line,  you  can  forget 
your  ulcers  and  your  high  blood  pressure  and 
Just  enjoy  life  as  It  Is  meant  to  be  enjoyed. 

In  each  previous  year,  as  the  summer  sea- 
son and  recess  approach,  I  have  invited 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  come 
out  to  Wisconsin.  This  year,  the  Congress 
wUl  t>e  in  session  almost  continuously  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  get  away  except  for 
brief  week  ends.  If  at  all.  Whether,  however, 
it  Is  a  48-hour  visit  to  one  of  our  7,500  lakes, 
or  a  full  week  driving  around  and  seeing 
some  of  our  beautifully  weU-kept  175.000 
dairy  farms,  I  know  that  you  are  going  to 
have  the  time  of  yoiu'  life  in  Wisconsin. 
You'll  enjoy  our  well-kept  hotels,  motels, 
lodges,  and  cabins.  You  will  find  a  vacation 
to  fit  your  budget  and  every  variety  of  whole- 
some enjoyment  to  fit  your  taste.  You'U 
enjoy  our  good  ccokiug,  our  neatness,  and 
tidiness. 


You  will  enjoy  visiting  otir  cities,  too, 
which  are  famed  throughout  the  Nation  for 
their  model  mimicipal  management.  In 
those  cities,  you  may  want  to  see  some  of  the 
3,000  factories  which  give  employment  to 
440.000  production,  office,  and  executive  em- 
ployees with  an  annual  payroll  of  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars.  Thoee  factories  did 
a  superb  Job  in  World  War  II  and  they  11 
do  it  again. 

T«.^vEI,  EDrroRs  pbaised  Wisconsin 

Recently,  some  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
travel  editors  visited  Wisconsin  and  they 
were  completely  delighted  to  note  the  tre- 
mendous variety  of  tourist  facilities  there. 

The  Washington  (D.  C)  Evening  Star  sent 
Its  travel  editor  to  visit  Wisconsin  and  he 
wrote  a  glowing  report  which  I  later  com- 
mended In  a  special  letter  to  the  Evening 
Star. 

It's  no  wonder,  too.  that  Life  magazine 
pictured  the  superb  flsiiing  In  our  lake  coun- 
try as  a  delight  to  any  WaJtonian. 

It  was  over  60  years  ago  that  there  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  the  beautlftil 
lakes  of  Wisconsin.  I  traveled  with  my  par- 
ents by  horse  and  buggy  over  the  then 
rough,  narrow  dirt  roads  up  to  the  varloxis 
lakes.  Now  these  roads  are  among  the  finest 
In  the  Nation.  They  are  widened,  well 
graded,  well  surfaced.  In  those  days  there 
were  but  rough  cabins  around  the  lakes. 
New  there  are  beautiful  resorts.  Wisconsin 
lakes  are  the  same  and  the  forests  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  around  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  are  practically  as  a'oundant  as 
they  were  In  those  early  days. 

One  hears  an  Irishman  telling  about  the 
natural  beauties  of  Killarney,  or  a  Scotsman 
telling  about  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Scot- 
land. Well,  I  am  not  of  Scotch  or  Irish  an- 
cestry, but  I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
lovely  lakes  and  rivers  and  hills  and  beauti- 
fully wooded  valleys,  the  well-kept  farms  of 
Wisconsin,  partlctilarly  up  the^  in  the  lake 
region,  because  it  is  a  scenic  gem  equal  to 
that  of  Erin  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Here  Is  opportunity  for  rest,  here  Is  oppor- 
tunity for  superb  fishing,  and  lodging  and 
board  are  very  reasonable.  Here  Is  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  inland  lakes,  with  their  wooded 
hills,  with  the  blue  sky  above,  one  can  rest 
in  peace  and  rebuild  one's  energies. 

Yes,  as  one  drifts  along  in  a  canoe  on  a 
mirror-like  lake,  the  days  of  youth  return 
and  when  one  feels  the  tug  of  the  line  and 
pulls  in  a  nice  bass,  or  a  northern  pike,  cr  a 
walleye,  he  Is  a  boy  again. 

The  Wisconsin  Trail  Club  said: 

"Our  forests  are  made  for  weary  men 
That  they  might  find  their  souls  again. 
And  rustling  leaves  are  hiuig  on  trees 
To  whisper  of  old  memories; 
Our  waters  with  mirrored  shadows  black 
Are  placed  there  Just  to  lead  men  back 
Beyond  the  pitfalls  of  success 
To  boyhood  peace  and  happiness." 

This  Is  the  traveler's  trail  for  rest  and  re- 
juvenation. The  traveler  is  every  conscious 
of  the  youth,  ^not  the  antiquity  of  this 
country. 

Up  there  In  that  region  among  the  pine 
and  the  hemlock  there  Is  a  fresbness  of  the 
air;  there  Is  the  tang  that  comes  from  the 
fir;  there  is  plenty  of  ozone  to  relnvlgorate 
and  rebuild  the  tired  bodies  and  tired  nerves. 
And  let  me  repeat,  there  are  beautiful  cot- 
tages and  resorts,  good  food  at  modest  cost. 
There  are  guides  to  show  one  about  if  you 
want  th(pt  service.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
rush  and  intensity  that  you  find  in  the 
cities.  There  3rou  will  find  demonstrated  the 
science  of  living.  Folks  are  courtectis,  civil, 
and  very  anxious  to  be  of  service. 

THE    PANORAMA    OV    BAOCZSUUrO 

So.  come  on  out,  folks.  Come  by  car,  by 
plane,  by  train.  Come,  with  the  family — 
you'll  find  sports  for  mom.  dad.  Junior,  and 
Visit    the    scenic    south  western    area 


near  the  lordly  Mississippi.  Visit  the  Lake 
IGchigan  shore  and  Door  County's  cherry- 
land.  Try  a  sample  of  northeastern  Wia- 
consln — the  most  concentrated  lake  region 
In  the  world.  How  atiout  the  awe-inapirlng 
Aj:o8tle  Islands  In  Lake  Superior  or  the 
famed  Indlanhead  country  of  northwestern 
Wisconsin?  Don't  miss  the  lakeland  region 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

We've  got  the  cool  delightful^  cUmata. 
We've  got  the  cheese,  the  rich  crtuSitrf  but- 
ter, the  Old  World  and  New  World  recipes  to 
sample.  We've  got  the  swimming,  honebadc 
riding,  golf,  sailing. 

Write  to  our  State  conan^ation  depart- 
ment at  liadlaon  and  youll  receive  beautiful 
vacation  lit««ture  by  return  mail.  Write  to 
Senator  Ai.kx  Waxr,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  If  you'd  like  tnore 
copies  of  this  statement  for  your  frlenda. 
They're  yours  for  the  asUns. 

And  when  you*t«s  In  our  iKirders,  dont 
forget  to  look  up  our  ever-present,  evcr- 
helpful  American  AutomobUe  Association  of- 
fices. Brother,  you  "alnt  seen"  courtesy  of 
the  type  those  cheerful  AAA'stera  always 
show  you. 

This  Is  straight  stuff,  folks — no  hokum, 
no  baloney.  We  eat  baloney,  we  dont  talk 
It.  We're  glad  to  welcome  you,  glad  to  show 
you  the  time  of  your  life.  Welcome  to 
wonderfiil  Wisconsin. 


Need  for  Red  Leadership  m  United 
States  _ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  19S0 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  en- 
closing an  editorial  written  by  Ralph 
Disler,  general  manager  of  the  Mans- 
field News-Journal.  • 

I  am  hoping  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  will  read  this  editorial.  Blr. 
Disler  sets  forth  facts  as  they  are  and 
certainly  gives  us  recommendations  that 
are  worthy  of  our  immediate  considera- 
tion and  action. 

After  you  have  read  this  editors!  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  toy 
to  Ralph  Disler.  "A  job  well  done": 

Tbacic  Evxmts  in  Kobka  Point  to  Nekd  roa 
Bkal  United  States  LxAiaasHjr — Now 

Outnumbered,  outgunned,  and  outar- 
mored,  American  fighting  men  are  being 
killed,  maimed,  tortured,  and  murdered  In 
Korea. 

Pitifully  few  and  poorly  supported  Yank 
forces  In  Korea  are  being  blasted  with  high- 
explosive  shells  from  the  guns  of  monster 
Russian-built  tanks,  ripped  by  slugs  from 
rapid-fire,  Rtissian-made  machine  guns  and 
picked  off  by  snipers  whose  rifles  came  from 
Soviet  arms  plants. 

Counterattacking  GI's  fighting  grimly  for 
their  own  lives,  are  sickened  to  find  cold. 
twisted  bodies  of  comrades  In  arms,  mur- 
dered by  fiendish  orientals  who  trussed  up 
captured  Americans  and  then  cold-bloodedly 
fired  pistol  bulleu  into  their  heads. 

This  Is  no  ariny  of  strangers,  no  fighting 
force  from  some  far  away  place  which  is 
being  whittled,  hacked,  and  blown  to  pieces. 
The  men  going  through  the  sgoniea  of  death 
and  forced  retreat  in  Souih  Korea  were,  a 
few  months  ago,  young  men  of  Mansfield. 
Shelby.  Gallon,  and  other  Ohio  towns.    They 
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are  from  American  families,  many  of  them 
veterans  of  the  horrors  of  the  last  war.  The 
casualty  lists — the  messages  notifying  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  .'ath<rs  of  those  killed,  miss- 
ing, or  wounded  in  action — tell  who  they 
are 

The  world  situation  today  Indicates  that 
Korea  may  be  but  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to 
come.  The  heroic  men  of  the  United  States 
Eighth  Army  are  paying  only  the  first  In- 
stallment on  the  fearful  price  that  yet  may 
be  exacted  from  the  American  people  for 
Laving  in  Washington  a  bungling,  politics- 
first.  crony-get-the-Jobs  Government. 

Where  are  the  weapons,  the  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  ships,  and  power  which  Americans 
generally  and  those  battered,  bleeding  troops 
In  particular,  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected were  ready  for  Instant  action  if  they 
were  to  believe  Defense  Secretary  Louis  John- 
son in  his  assertion  that  Russia  could  be 
stopped  In  a  matter  of  hours  if  the  Kremlin 
launched  a  war  of  aggression? 

Where  is  the  United  Nations'  power  which 
Americans  might  retisonably  have  expected 
to  appear  in  Korea  within  a  month  at  most 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities? 

In  the  last  4  years  of  "cold  war"  $50.000,- 
000,000 — fifty  thousand  millions  of  United 
States  taxpayers'  dollars — have  been  spent. 
presumably  to  build  up  an  adequate  Ameri- 
can defense  machine.  What  did  the  money 
buy?     Where  did  it  go? 

The  United  States  News  and  World  Report 
gives  an  answer. 

The  report  states  that  spending  on  combat 
equipment  has  been  less  than  enough  to  re- 
place worn-out  items.  There  are  no  new 
tanks,  no  new.  fast  hard-hitting  navy,  no  big 
mobile  guns.  The  few  tanks  that  United 
States  soldiers  have  in  Korea  are  not  larger 
than  20-ton  machines,  probably  remodeled 
World  War  II  veterans.  The  North  Koreans, 
meanwhile,  spearhead  their  drives  with  60- 
ton  land  battleships  provided  by  Russia. 

The  United  States  News  says  that  only  tl 
out  of  each  $7  of  the  fifty  billions  of  defense 
spending  went  for  actual  combat  equipment. 
Charitably,  the  report  states  that  the  rest 
went  for  salaries,  supplies,  freight  and  other 
"services"  performed. 

Meanwhile  the  President  has  gone  blithely 
on.  following  a  course  laid  down  by  crackpot 
social  planners.  He^as  spent  billions  on  wel- 
fare experiments,  to  meet  pressure-group 
demands  and  to  otherwise  tinker  with  the 
economy.  He  smilingly  pours  millions  upon 
millions  into  fulfilling  the  campaign  promises 
he  made  to  gain  election  after  a  political  ac- 
cident brought  him  a  part  of  a  term  In  tht 
Nation's  highest  office. 

Otir  President  Is  a  genius  at  surrounding 
himself — and  burdening  the  Nation — with 
second-raters  In  Jolw  of  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility and  most  sacred  trust. 

This  Nation  no  longer  can  afford  the  lux- 
Xiry  of  having  President  Truman  and  his 
cronies  at  the  helm.  We  cannot  be  guided 
safely,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  by  a  Gov- 
ernment shot  through  with  incompetence, 
suspicion,  secrecy,  jealously,  Pendergastism, 
and  at  best,  mediocrity. 

We  cannot  even  hope  for  a  semblance  of 
effectiveness  in  our  National  Government 
when  its  chief  administrator's  record  proves 
that  he  could  not  make  a  success  of  even  a 
small  haberdashery  business.  Must  America 
go  on  with  this  leadership,  even  though  a 
small  war  now  is  being  fought,  explosive 
situations  are  building  up  at  other  points. 
an  all-out  war  is  possible  and  the  peace  of 
world  and  safety  of  this  Nation  Is  In  real 
and  constant  Jeopardy? 

There  is  a  decent  and  honorable  way  out 
for  President  Harry  s.  Truman.  And  there 
Is  ample  precedent  for  the  action  he  should 
take.  Let  the  President  recognize  his  own 
lack  of  ability.  Let  him  take  stock  of  his 
limitations  and  of  those  about  him.  Having 
done  so.  let  him  realize  that  the  United  States 
right  now  need^  the  fuU  services  of  the  finest 


brain  resources  we  have.  Let  him  call  upon 
those  braliia  to  give  their  priceless  service  in 
this  time  of  crisis.  Surely,  they  have  but  to 
be  called,  and  they  will  serve. 

Let  the  President  form  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, a  board  of  perhaps  five  men  whose 
ability  has  been  proved  by  their  own  success. 
Let  him  replace  politicians  and  failures  with 
men  of  success  and  ability.  The  men  on  hia 
advisory  board  should  be  those  whose  rec- 
ords make  clear  the  reason  for  their  selec- 
tion. Let  them  be  gathered  In  Washington, 
and  then  let  the  President  act  on  their  ad- 
vice— to  the  letter. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
events  of  the  last  25  years  could  suggest 
members  for  a  five-man  committee  which 
could  bring  good  domestic  government,  could 
evolve  an  effective  and  stable  foreign  policy 
and  above  all.  could  bring  about  those  things 
vital  to  our  security. 

These  might  be  suggested : 

Bernard  M.  Baruch.  adviser  to  several 
Presidents,  expert  on  government,  economics, 
International  affairs,  domestic  economy  and 
basic  matters  of  defense.  A  man  who  by  long 
service  and  many  tests  has  been  proved  to 
possess  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  world 
today. 

James  P.  Byrnes,  whose  experience  In- 
cludes service  as  a  United  States  Senator. 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  and  of 
war  mobilization  In  World  War  II,  and  finally 
who  has  had  actual  experience  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority Republican  Party,  whose  bitterest 
enemies  do  not  question  the  scope  of  his 
mentality,  his  sincerity,  nor  his  honest  and 
straight-forward  aim  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  Nation. 

Senator  Harry  F  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  now  In 
his  seventeenth  year  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  has  served  22  years  as  a  Demo- 
cratic national  commiteeman  and  who  pos- 
sesses an  exceptional  understanding  of 
government. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  head  of  General  Motors 
Corp  .  who  has  demonstrated  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  world's  outstanding  masters  of  organi- 
zation and  administration. 

These  five  would  form  a  bipartisan  board 
of  outstanding  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
It  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  call  upon  such  men. 
but  each  passing  day  is  precious  time  lost. 
By  merely  forming  such  a  board,  getting  the 
advice  of  its  members,  and  then  following 
that  advice.  President  Truman  might  yet 
carve  for  himself  a  place  of  credit  in  United 
States  history.    We  pray  that  he  will. 


Political  Blunder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  this 
week  the  Department  of  Defense  phoned 
the  oflBce  of  each  Representative  from 
the  States  of  California,  Oklahoma,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to 
tell  us  that  the  National  Guard  troops 
from  our  States  had  been  called  to  active 
duty.  This  was  in  line  with  the  castom  of 
v§irious  departments  in  the  past,  partic- 
ularly the  Navy,  which  has  always  been 
thou'.;htful  and  courteous  of  letting  the 
Representatives  know  in  advance  of  any 


action  affecting  the  districts  they  repre- 
sent. I  suspect  that  all  of  us,  like  my- 
self, appreciated  the  phone  call,  but 
thought  naturally  that  the  official  notice 
to  the  press,  as  In  the  past,  when  it  would 
follow,  would  be  announced  as  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff,  who  Is 
a  former  newspaperman  himself,  to 
phone  the  largest  daily  paper  in  my 
home  county  to  see  if  it  had  received  the 
news  release  direct.  This  he  did,  at 
exactly  4  o'clock,  the  relea.<;e  time  given 
us  in  the  phone  message.  To  his  pro- 
found astonishment,  and  mine,  as  it  will 
be  to  the  other  Members  of  this  House, 
he  discovered  that  the  papers  had  al- 
ready received  the  release,  over  the 
wires,  and  that,  please  listen  to  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  release  announced  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  California,  identify- 
ing her  by  name,  announced  today  that 
the  various  National  Guard  umts  were 
being  called  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  either  a  crude  or 
a  thoughtless  political  trick.  It  stands 
out,  even  in  my  18  years  of  observing 
professional  politicians  try  to  put  their 
own  good  above  the  public  good. 
Whether  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Nixon  1  or  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Douglas  I  is  to  represent 
California  in  the  other  loody  after  Jan- 
uary of  next  year  as  a  matter  for  the 
voters  of  my  State  to  decide  at  the  polls 
in  November.  It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. For  the  political  pp6pagandists  of 
Washington  to  make  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  the  spokesman  now  for 
all  23  California  districts  is  premature, 
to  put  it  mildly,  and  is  to  assume  in  ad- 
vance a  success  in  November  which  is 
not  indicated  in  any  political  analysis 
from  home. 

I  repeat,  it  was  a  political  trick,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  a  thoughtless 
one.  unworthy  of  the  administration,  or 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California.  It  was 
particularly  unfortunate  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  administration  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  a  truce  to  politics  in  the  face 
of  the  Korean  crisis.  I  suggest  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  make  a  public 
statement  that  it  was  not  responsible 
for  the  release  in  that  form,  and  I  sug- 
gest respectfully  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  my  colleague,  that  she 
immediately  and  publicly  disassociate 
herself  from  this  political  blunder,  if  she" 
does  not  wish  it  to  result  in  the  loss  of 
more  votes  than  it  will  gain  her. 

I  have  asked  permis,sion  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  for  August  2,  with  which  I  am 
In  complete  accord: 

POLmCAL  Blcndct 

President  Truman's  decision  to  call  four 
National  Guard  divisions  to  active  duty  Is 
wise. 

The  method  used  in  making  that  decision 
known  to  the  public  was  not. 

First  word  that  guardsmen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, California.  Oklahoma,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  had  been  or- 
dered to  mobilize  was  given  out  by  Members 
of  Congress  from  those  States. 

And  most  of  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives who  gave  It  out  are  Democrats.  •■ 

There  Is.  perhips.  some  color  of  excuse  CM 
permitting  faithful  Democrats  In  Congriss 
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/to  reap  whatever  publicity  and  political  ad- 
vantage they  can  out  of  being  first  to  an- 
nounce ordinary  Government  projects  of 
special  benefit  to  their  States  or  districts. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  parceling  out  offl- 
clal  news  Important  to  the  whole  country — 
news  which  may  mean  that  men  must  fight 
and  die — to  be  broken  by  favored  Congress- 
men. 

Whoever  In  the  GoTemment  decided  to 
parcel  out  this  news  that  way  blundered 
badly. 

Hereafter,  let  such  news  come  from  the 
President  or  the  military  leaders. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people,  including  a  great  number  of  our 
men  on  the  fighting  front,  are  asking 
how  we  got  into  the  present  conflict  and 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  They  want  to 
know  what  is  involved,  what  is  at  stake, 
and  what  the  imjilications  are.  Most 
certainly  everyone  Is  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  a  third  world  war.  A  brief 
resimie  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
present  situation  might  be  helpful  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  taking 
place. 

OCH    POLmCAi    COMMriMINTS    IN    KOBCA 

There  is  no  single  political  commit- 
ment which  necessitates  our  being  in 
Korea.  Over  a  period  of  some  6  years, 
however,  beginnine:  with  our  declaration 
at  Cairo  on  December  1.  1943,  along  with 
Great  Britain  and  China,  we  have  en- 
tered into  various  political  agreements 
and  our  officials  have  uttered  various  po- 
litical statements  which  have  very  defi- 
nitely committed  us  to  the  establishment 
and  protection  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Korea.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
these  political  commitments  is  the  Mos- 
cow agreement  of  December  27,  1945^4^ 
which  the  United  States.  Great  Br^tair^^ 
Russia,  and  later  China.  ^«*e«i-<Dform 
a  trusteeship  over  Korea  and  establish 
eventually  an  all-Korean  provisional 
government. 

Upon  Russia's  entry  into  the  late  war 
against  Japan,  a  military  decision  was 
made  between  the  chiefs  of  United  States 
and  Russia  providing  that  the  Japanese 
forces  in  Korea  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  should  surrender  to  the 
Sonet  Union  and  those  troops  south  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  should  sur- 
render to  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  war  this  military  de- 
cision was  interpreted  by  Russian  occu- 
•  pation  officials  as  their  authority  to  cre- 
ate a  p>ermanent  military  zone  of  their 
own  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
All  efforts  to  create  an  over-all  Korean 
Government  have  failed  because  of  the 
refusal  of  Russian  authorities  to  coop- 
erate In  the  program.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  presented  the  question  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Sep- 
tember of  1947. 

After  a  very  thorough  investigation  by 
the  UN  Temporary  Commission  in  Ko- 


rea, tha  UN  Interim  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  on  February  26.  1948,  provid- 
ing that,  if  free  elections  could  not  be 
held  for  all  of  Korea,  they  should  be  held 
for  as  much  of  Korea  as  possible.  Lt. 
Gen.  John  R.  Hodge,  the  United  States 
commander  in  Korea,  under  provision 
of  the  UN  resolution,  issued  a  proclama- 
ticMi  requiring  free  elections  in  South 
Korea.  These  elections  took  place  on 
May  10,  1948,  under  the  observation  of 
the  United  Nations.  By  August  24.  1948, 
President  Rhee,  of  Korea,  and  General 
Eodge  signed  an  interim  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  security  forces  from  the 
United  States  Army  to  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Korea.  Under  this 
agreement  the  United  States  was  to  as- 
sist the  new  government  in  training  and 
equipping  the  security  forces  of  South 
Korea. 

On  August  26,  1948.  President  Truman 
announced  that  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  would  take  over  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  responsibilities 
in  South  Korea  previously  assimed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Aid 
agreements  were  negotiated  and  Korea 
became  a  major  recipient  of  the  Umted 
States  Economic  Assistance.  To  date 
some  $400,000,000  of  economic  aid  has 
been  made  available  to  South  Korea. 

On  July  1.  1949,  the  United  States 
Army  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
American  occupation  forces.  After  that 
date  there  remamed  in  Korea  only  a 
small  contingent  of  American  officers 
and  men  for  training  Korean  forces. 
Korea  was  included  among  the  nations 
eligible  to  receive  military  aid  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Act  of  1949. 

UNITXD  STATES  RZSPONSIBILrniS  IN  KOREA 

Our  responsibilities  in  Korea,  where 
we  have  been  the  chief  sponsor  and  pro- 
tector of  the  South  Korean  Republic, 
have  arisen  from  our  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  independence  and  stability  of  free 
nations.  We  are  heavily  committed  in 
this  respect  in  Korea  because  of  our 
pledge  at  Cairo  that  "in  due  course  Ko- 
rea shall  become  free  and  independent." 
The  material  which  we  have  already 
given  to  the  Koreans  through  the  ECA 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  plan 
also  binds  us  closely  to  the  South  Korean 
Republic. 

Then,  as  recently  as  July  19.  1950, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  special  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  assured  Korea 
of  continued  United  States  support.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Korean  National  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Dulles  stated,  "You  will  never 
be  alone." 

REACTION  TO  COMMTTNIST  INVASION 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the 
Communists  North  Korean  Army 
brought  immediate  reaction  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  UN  Security  Coimcil  immediately 
issued  a  cease-fire  order.  When  this 
was  ignored  by  the  Communists,  a  second 
resolution  was  passed  on  Jime  27,  1950, 
calling  on  United  Nations  members  to 
furnish  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  such 
assistance  as  might  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack.  On  the  same  day 
President  Truman  announced  that  he 
had  ordered  United  States  sea  and  air 
forces  to  give  cover  and  protection  to 
South    Korean    troops.      Stibsequently 


United  States  ground  forces  were  cc»n- 
mitted.  until  today  we  art  engaged  in 
full-scale  military  action  against  the 
Communists  in  Korea.  In  other  words, 
we  are  participating  in  the  conflict  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
request  of  the  UN  Security  Council  pur- 
suant to  its  resolution. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  not  merely  fighting  the  Nbrth 
Koreans  as  such.  What  we  are  actually 
doing  is  resisting  armed  aggression  at 
the  instigation  of  Soviet  Russia.  A  tacit 
admission  that  the  Kremlin  controls  the 
North  Korean  forces  is  found  in  Russia's 
answer  to  a  suggested  truce  by  Nehru. 
Prime  Minister  of  India.  Russia  stated 
that  it  would  stop  the  fighting  on  condi- 
tion that  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Aside  from  this,  all  in- 
formed sources  concede  that  what  is 
happening  in  Korea  is  further  attempted 
aggression  by  Communist  Russia.  It  is 
part  of  the  Communist  program  of  ulti- 
mate world  domination  which  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  stop,  both  in  its  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
'  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  this  aggres- 
sion which  the  United  States  has  resisted 
throughout  the  period  of  the  so-called 
cold  war.  The  foreign-aid  programs  of 
our  Nation  have  been  a  part  of  that 
resistance. 

Now  the  cold  war  has  grown  hot  and 
threatens  to  grow  hotter.  Our  immedi- 
ate objective  in  the  shooting  war  is  to 
help  preserve  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  South  Koreans.  Our  long-range  ob- 
jective is  the  preservation  of  our  own 
liberty  and  o\ir  own  way  of  life  which 
Communist  Russia  seeks  to  destroy.  We 
must  go  all  out  to  prevent  her  from  doing 
so.  Let  no  i>erson  think  that  this  will  be 
an  easy  task.  It  will  call  for  unlimited 
effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every 
freedom -loving  citizen.  The  fact  that 
the  outbreak  in  Korea  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  administration  following 
a  different  foreign  policy  in  the  Par  East 
is  of  little  moment  now.  Likewise  our 
military  uhpreparedness  despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  estimated  $70,000,000,000 
for  that  purpose  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  people  will  assess  and  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility at  the  appropriate  time. 
Now  we  are  in  a  war  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  because  we  have  too  much 
at  stake.  Let  us  devote  our  time  and 
energy  to  winning  this  present  conflict. 
If  some  controls  are  necessary,  let  us 
have  them  to  the  extent  that  the  occa- 
sion demands.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  each  citizen  is  willing  and  ready  to 
assume  his  full  share  of  the  task  ahead 
once  he  imdertands  what  is  involved. 


America's  Power  Profram  Described  te 
World  Power  Coaference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTAITVXS 

Thursday,  August  3^~TyS0 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  in  the  RccoaD  excerpts 
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of  an  address  delivered  by  William  E. 
Warne.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  water  and  power,  before  the 
Fourth  World  Power  Conference  in  Lon- 
don on  July  13.  1950. 

Speaking  at  the  conference  banquet. 
Mr  Warner  told  1.500  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  of  the  advances  in 
America's  power  prceram.  He  described 
the  way  in  which  the  great  multi-pur- 
pose dams  of  the  TVA.  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams,  have 
'  become  the  backbone  of  the  industrial 
and  economic  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Since  the  First  World  Power  Conference 
was  held  in  1923.  the  United  States  has  made 
great  progresa  m  enlarging  its  electric  power 
plant.  The  very  larce  expansion  of  power- 
producing  capacity  which  has  taken  place 
over  tije  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation and  an  expanding  Industry  and  agri- 
culture. The  magnitude  of  this  expansion  of 
power  capacity  suggests  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  electricity  in  industrial  and  agrl- 
culttiral  production  and  in  the  conservation 
of  manpower  and  natural  resources,  as  well 
as  the  vital  role  which  electric  energy  plays  in 
raising  living  levels. 

In  1936  when  the  Third  World  Power  Con- 
ference met  in  Washington,  most  of  the  dele- 
gates visited  the  then  new  TVA  or  the  Colum- 
bia River  Valley  where  the  great  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  then  under  construction. 
High  hopes  were  he!d  for  these  two  bold  pro- 
jects. I  should  like  to  report  that  our  hopes 
were  justified. 

The  impact  of  abundant  low-coet  power 
supplies  upon  the  growth  of  these  two  regions 
may  be  clearly  been  by  comparing  power  de- 
velopment and  Income  trends  there  with  the 
average  figures  for  the  United  States  and 
with  those  for  the  New  England  region,  where 
power  is  largely  generated  in  steam  plants 
and  marketed  at  higher  rates.  Using  the 
years  1929  to  1947  as  a  yardstick,  power-gen- 
erating capacity  in  the  New  England  States 
Increased  46  percent,  for  the  ccuntry  as  a 
whole  77  percent,  for  the  Tennesoee  Valley 
States  140  percent,  and  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  146  percent.  Over  this  same  pe- 
riod, total  income  in  New  England  rose  91 
percent,  while  the  average  Increase  for  the 
United  States  was  129  percent,  for  the  Tenn- 
essee Valley  198  percent,  and  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  203  percent. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  a  region  of  atx)ut 
41.000  square  miles,  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  Bulgaria  or  Portugal.     It  covers  parts  of 
seven  States.     In  1933.  as  you  know,  a  Ten- 
nessee Vadley  Authority  was  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  accom- 
plish the  Integrated  development,  on  a  broad 
scale,  of  the  water,  soil,  forest,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  river  basin.    Since  then,  the 
river  has  been  controlled  by  a  system  of  27 
dams,  together  with  other  works,  used  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectri*  power,  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  and  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation.   The  Integrated  powtr  system  of  the 
TVA.  with  a  capacity  of  2.700.000  kilowatts. 
produced    17,000.000.000    kilowatt-hours    of 
electricity  In  1949     This  power  was  distrib- 
uted, largely  through  145  municipal  and  co- 
operative   electric    systems,    to    more    than 
1  GOO.OOO  consumers — homes,  farms,  business 
firms,   and  Industries — over   an  area  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  valley. 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  today 
use  in  their  homes  more  than  4'2  times  as 
much  electric  power  a<i  thev  did  In  1933 — an 
»v«rage  of  about  2.B70  kilowatt-botirs  per 
residential  consumer  In  l»49 — and  about  70 
percent  mure  than  the  average  residential 
consumer  in  the  United  States.  For  that 
power  tkey  pay  a  little  over  i;,  cenu  per 


kilowatt-hour,  or  slightly  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  average  cost  for  electricity  la 
the  homes  of  the  United  States. 

Rural  and  farm  electrification  h.ive  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and 
the  amount  of  electricity  used  on  farms  last 
year  wa.>  nearly  50  times  what  It  was  In  1933, 
befcre  TVA.  The  expansion  of  rural-electrlo 
service,  together  with  farm  mechanization 
and  improved  farm  practices,  have  enabled 
the  farmers  of  the  region  to  step  up  their 
production,  although  in  1947  there  were 
93.000  fewer  farm  workers  than  In  1933. 

At  the  same  time.  Industrial  expansion  and 
Increasing  urbanization  have  opened  up 
many  thousands  of  new  job  opportunities. 
Manufacturing  plants  in  the  valley  employed 
158.000  mere  workers  In  1947  than  they  did 
In  1933.  This  was  an  Increase  of  147  percent 
In  employment  and  Is  to  be  compared  with 
an  average  Increase  of  119  percent  for  the 
United  Slates  as  a  whole.  During  the  same 
15-year  period.  Income  of  proprietors  and 
workers  in  these  factories  multiplied  about 
seven  and  one-hilf  times  from  about  $83,- 
000.000  to  about  $623,000,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  workers  in  trades  and  serv- 
ice enterprise  rose  by  145.000  between  1933 
and  1947.  Income  of  proprietors  and  workers 
in  this  field  grew  from  about  $146,000,000  to 
$910.0C0  000,  or  an  Increase  of  525  percent,  as 
corr  pared  to  an  average  307  percent  gain  for 
the  entire  country.  In  the  field  of  mining 
enterprises,  employment  gained  45  percent, 
as  compared  with  a  national  gain  of  24  per- 
cent. Income  of  mine  proprietors  and  work- 
ers rose  663  percent  during  the  15-year  pe- 
riod, nearly  twice  the  average  national  In- 
crease of  348  percent. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
can  be  even  more  clearly  understood  by  con- 
sidering what  has  happened  to  the  small 
town  of  Decatur,  Ala.  A  little  more  than  15 
years  ago,  Decatur  was  a  one-industry  town, 
where  2.000  workers  were  employed,  and  cot- 
ton was  its  only  farm  crop.  By  1940,  there 
were  61  manufacturing  firms,  employing  over 
2.800  people,  and  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  $3,000,000.  In  1948.  the  number  of 
plants  had  risen  to  87,  employment  liad 
reached  5.200.  and  the  payroll  amounted  to 
well  over  $12,000,000.  Instead  of  one  Indus- 
try, the  town  today  manufactures  products 
ranging  from  steel  screws  to  felt  hats,  from 
brick  and  tile  to  structural  Iron  products, 
from  furniture  to  concrete  pipe.  Burgeoning 
Industry  has  created  new  markets  for  farm 
products  and  has  brought  about  both  an  in- 
crease and  a  diversification  In  agricultural 
production.  Last  year,  cash  farm  income  in 
the  area  surrounding  Decatur  amounted  to 
$43,000,000. 

The  use  of  increasing  amounts  of  TVA  elec- 
tric power  by  more  and  more  people  at  lower 
and  lower  rates  goes  far  toward  explaining 
the  transformation  of  Decatur's  economy. 
In  1939,  there  were  3.800  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity In  the  town,  last  year  there  were  more 
than  6.900.  Whereas  the  average  price  of 
electricity  to  residential  consumers  In  De- 
catur a  decade  ago  was  3  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  last  year  It  was  just  above  1  cent — the 
second  lowest  residential  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

Electric  power,  obviously,  has  not  t>een 
solely  responsible  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  economy  either  of  Decatur  or  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  as  a  whole.  But  the  evi- 
dence Is  unmistakable  that  plentiful  power 
at  low  rates  has  been  a  major  stimulant,  if 
not  the  primary  cause,  of  extraordinary 
regional  growth. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  large-scale  power  production 
has  been  the  key  tu  remarkable  regional  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Power  develop- 
ment In  that  region  centers  around  the  Co- 
lumbia River  which,  because  It  drops  over 
5,500  feet  within  a  distance  of.  a  thousand 
miles,  provides,  with  its  trllifutarles.  the 
largest  electrto  power  potential  of  the  river 


basins  of  the  United  States.  Becaiise  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  deficient  In  all  three  of 
the  major  Industrial  fuels — coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas — iu  future  Is  closely  tied  to  the 
development  of  its  hydroelectric  resources. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  region  comprises  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
that  part  of  Montana  which  lies  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  In  size,  it  compares 
roughly  to  Ttirkey  or  Burma.  Basln-wtde 
planning  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources in  this  region  are  by  no  means  as 
well  advanced  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
although  proposals  for  unified  and  coordi- 
nated development  through  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  are  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Electric 
power  facilities  are,  however,  highly  Inte- 
grated. Federal  power  plants  are  In  opera- 
tion at  BonnevUle  Dam.  completed  in  1938, 
and  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  completed  m 
1940.  Although  additional  generators  re- 
main to  be  installed,  the  power  plant  at 
Grand  Coulee  has  a  present  capacity  of 
1,400.000  kilowatts,  making  it  the  largest 
single  hydroelectric  Installation  in  the  world. 
A  3,400-mile  high-voltage  transmission  grid 
links  these  planu  with  the  generating  fa- 
cilities of  private  and  municipally  owned 
utilities.  Into  a  single  Northwest  power  pool, 
and  carries  electricity  to  load  centers 
ttiroughout  the  region  and  in  Canada.  Last 
year  the  two  Federal  plants  generated  about 
13.000.000,000  kllowatt-hciu-s  of  electricity 
and  supplied  about  4.000.000.000  of  this 
amount  to  the  pool  for  service  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  other  utilities.  Total  output  of 
the  pool  last  year  was  nearly  23 .000. 000 .000 
kilowatt-hours — about  8  percent  of  the  total 
electrical  energy  generated  in  the  United 
States. 

The  huge  blocks  of  electric  power  made 
available  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  sold  at  the 
lowest  average  rates  in  the  country,  have 
provided  a  firm  foundation  for  exceptional 
regional  growth.  Between  1940  and  1949. 
the  population  of  the  region  Increased  hy 
44  percent.  This  was  a  faster  rate  of  growth 
than  In  any  other  region  and  was  far  above 
the  national  average  of  13  percent.  Oregon 
led  all  States  In  growth,  with  a  population 
Uicrease  of  more  than  59  percent. 

Until  a  decade  ago,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  Its  forests 
and  Its  farms  for  a  livelihood.  But  low-cost 
power  In  large  amounts,  combined  with  other 
advantages  of  the  region,  has  reshaped  the 
regional/ economy,  attracting  electro-process 
and  other  Industries  In  large  numt>er8.  To- 
day the  region  produces  half  of  all  the 
aluminum  ingots  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  It  produces  large 
amounts  of  ferro-alloys,  calcium  carbide, 
powdered  metals,  abrasives,  chlorine,  caustic 
soda,  and  electrolytic  zinc. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  establishment  of 
these  electro-proce.'s  Industries,  electric 
power  consumption  per  worker  In  Industry 
Is  close  to  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 
Manufacturing  enterprises  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  used  about  2^'i  times  as  much 
electricity  per  worker  In  1946  as  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  average  use 
by  residential  and  farm  consumers  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  United  States.  Domestic 
consumers  use  a  large  ntunber  of  electrical 
appliances,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  city 
of  about  450.000  has  more  electric  ranges  In 
use  than  any  other  city  In  the  world. 
Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  region 
are  now  electrified,  and  widespread  use 
of  electric  milking  machmes,  poultry  brood- 
ers, feed  grinders,  hay  dryers,  jaid  other 
power-driven  equipment  has  taken  much  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  farm  life  and  made  pos- 
sible substantial  Increases  in  agjictiltural 
pr^Kluctlon.  ^'^^J ' 

Tho  backbone  transmission  rtetn^ork  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  madevlt  possible  to 
adept  what  Is  called  the  postage-stamp  rate 
policy  for  electric  power  sold  at  wholesale  by 
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the  Federal  Government.  Under  this  policy, 
the  basic  Federal  rate  for  electricity  is  the 
same  anywhere  in  the  region. 'whether  power 
is  used  a  few  miles  from  the  dams  or  In  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  area  served  by  trans- 
mission lines.  Postage  stamp  rates  have  en- 
couraged the  decentralization  of  industry 
and.  as  a  result,  have  significantly  Influenced 
community  development.  This  method  of 
marketing  electric  power,  along  with  a  great- 
ly increased  domestic  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity. Is  doing  much  to  improve  standards 
of  living  and  the  general  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  region. 

SiVice  the  end  of  World  War  II.  neither  the 
Federal  nor  non-r'ederal  power  systems  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  rapidly  expanding  power  require- 
ments, and  the  region  has  been  suffering 
from  an  acute  shortage  of  power.  Because 
of  a  lag  In  building  dams,  no  firm  power  for 
Industrial  expansion  has  been  available  since 
1947.  and  no  laree  amounts  will  become 
available  until  several  years  hence,  when 
new  dams  now  being  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  completed.  Sawmills  and  other 
industrial  power  users  have  had  to  shut  down 
from  time  to  time  because  of  interruptions 
in  electric  service.  Newspaper  advertise- 
ments have  carried  appeals  for  power  con- 
servation, and  utilities  have  actually  refused 
to  Install  electric  water  heaters  and  other 
appliances.  A  considerable  number  of  elec- 
tro-process firms  which  would  have  built 
new  plants  in  the  region,  or  expanded  exist- 
ing plants,  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  Thus, 
In  a  region  where  more  power  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  shorter  time,  and  sold  at  lower 
rates,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  lack  of  Eufflcient  electricity  today  Is 
stunting  Industrial  and  general  economic 
growth.  I  know  of  no  better  proof  of  the 
statement  that  use  of  low-cost  electricity 
begets  use,  and  that  low-cost  p(3wer  Is  a 
powerful  Instrument  for  use  In  building  up 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 

Lari^e-scale  power  production  has  had  al- 
most magical  effects  on  the  peacetime  econ- 
omies of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  But  in  time  of  war.  dams  like 
those  of  the  TVA  and  in  the  Columbia  Bafin 
have  a  crucial  role  to  play.  During  World 
War  II  these  dams  provided  much  of  the 
power  needed  to  expand  aluminum  output 
and  to  build  the  weapxans  with  which  we 
armed  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Without  the 
large  blocks  of  power  which  supplied  Oak. 
Rldge  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  Hanford 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  would  have  taken 
us  much-longer  to  produce  the  atomic  bombs 
that  ended  the  war  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

The  United  States  has  found  in  power  pro- 
duction the  key  with  which  the  priceless  re- 
sources of  our  river  valleys  can  be  unlocked. 
Revenues  from  fKDwer  sales  can  he  used  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  achieving  other  vital 
conservation  objectives — making  water  avail- 
able for  Irrigating  farms  and  for  domestic 
water  supply,  controlling  fioods.  Improving 
navigation  and  opening  up  channels  of  com- 
merce, creating  new  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, and  enhancing  fish  and  wUdllfe  re- 
sources. 

The  challenge  ahead  Is  even  greater  than 
I  have  Indicated.  Power  agencies,  public  and 
private,  must  develop  the  energy  resources 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  Interests  of 
regional  and  national  strength  and  of  a 
better  world  society.  But,  In  addition,  they 
must  pool  their  technical  knowledge  with 
that  of  other  countries  to  advance  the  wise 
development  of  the  world's  resources.  Point 
4  and  the  technical  assistance  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  offer  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities fdr  making  progress  In  the  long,  hard 
Job  of  transforming  the  underdeveloped  area* 
.3"  of  the  whole  world.  The  development  of 
g  electric  power  resources,  ahroad  as  In  the 
United  Slates,  is  basic  to  economic  and  social 
progress.     By  means  of  this  and  other  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  measures,  including  health, 
education  and  agricultural  development, 
underdeveloped  areas  will  be  aided  In  achiev- 
ing full  partnership  In  the  world  community. 
I  am  confident  that  the  power  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  much  to  con- 
tribute, will  do  their  full  part  in  carrying 
out  this  great  undertaking  which  will  un- 
derpin the  structure  of  world  peace  and 
progress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Aug- 
ust 1.  1950: 

Plip-Plop  on  KOBIA 

with  American  military  intervention  in 
Korea  by  Presidential  order  foUowmg  within 
a  year  of  American  military  withdrawal  from 
Korea,  the  Truman  administration's  policy  In 
that  country  is  about  as  clear  as  mud  In 
19-.8  every  diplomatic  and  military  auclicrity 
agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can octupation  garrison  which  had  been  In 
Korea  since  1945  out  of  the  country.  Every- 
body then  agreed  that.  In  the  event  of  a 
Communist  attack  from  the  Soviettzed  area 
above  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  there  would 
be  no  purpose  In  American  military  Inter- 
vention. 

Now  we  are  fighting  a  full-scale  war  In  the 
defense  of  South  Korea  against  Red  aggres- 
sion from  North  Korea. 

Representative  Lawtrenci:  H.  SurrH.  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, presented  the  whole  record  of  In- 
consistency in  an  address  to  the  House.  The 
Wisconsin  Congressman  cited  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  by  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, then  Secretary  of  State;  by  four  Pen- 
tagon generals,  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Hel- 
mick.  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  L.  Bolte,  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Timberman,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Pler- 
pont  M.  Hamilton:  by  a  naval  expert.  Ad- 
miral Edmund  T.  Woolrldge.  and  by  Georee 
F.  Kennan.  then  director  of  State  Depart- 
ment policy  planning.  All  agreed  that  the 
best  course  was  to  get  out  of  Korea  and  stay 
out. 

Representatltve  Smith  cited  the  testimony 
of  the  experts.  In  February  1948.  General 
Marshall  was  questioned  by  Representative 
JtTDD.  of  Minnesota: 

^  "Mr.  JcDD.  The  economic  aid  can  do  no 
good  If  the  governments  go  down;  is  that  not 
correct? 

"Secretary  Maxshall.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  JtTDD.  If  North  Korea  and  Manchuria 
should  be  taken  over  and  organized  by  the 
Communists,  do  you  think  our  position  la 
Korea  would  lone  be  tenable? 

"Secretary  M\HSHAii.  I  think  It  would  not 
ihle." 

fg  hearings  on  aid  for  Korea  In  June 
ieneral  Helmlck  was  Interrogated  by 
smen  as  follows: 

:HiPEKrnxD.  If  we  would  draw  our 
troops  out  of  South  Korea,  is  there  anything 
that  would  stop  the  Russians  from  taking 
over  South  Korea  If  they  decided  to  do  so? 

"General  Hzlmick.  If  the  Russians  decided 
to  do  so.  they  could  take  over  South  Korea 
without  any  •  ^eat  military  dlfJlculty,  sir. 
They  are  fight  there  with  large  armies.  Any 
troop>s  that  we  have  there  would  suffer 
another  JBataon. 


"Mrs.  BoL'TON.  General,  you  made  a  re- 
mark that  this  would  prove  militarily  an- 
other Bataan  if  Russia  were  to  move  down. 
Does  that  mean  that  you  feel  It  Is  Just  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  would  simply 
move  on? 

"General  HxLBncK.  If  the  Russians  decided. 
military  force  on  a  peninsula  like  that  would 
be  out  of  luck  with  aji  overwhelming  force 
coming  down  from  the  north.  I  think  Russia 
could  do  It  any  time  that  she  decided  It 
was  worth  while. 

"Mrs.  Bolton.  That  might  well  happen  at 
any  time  If  she  made  up  her  mind.  Now 
that  she  has  all  of  northern  China,  she  would 
want  that  little  peninsula  to  hop  off  to  Japan 
with? 

■  Genial  Helmick.  I  think  she  would  have 
to  estimate  the  effects  of  her  doing  it. 

"Mr.  Jackson.  Now.  it  has  been  said  so 
often  that  Korea  Is  absolutely  untenable,  or 
would  be.  In  the  face  of  any  determined  op- 
poeitlon.  whether  that  opposition  be  mUltary 
or  whether  It  be  by  Infiltration.  That  la  a 
fair  statement.  Is  It  not.  General? 

"General  Hzlmick.  Prom  a  military  point 
of  view,  yes." 

Mr.  Kennan  and  General  Bolte  responded 
to  a  question  of  Representative  Hzlzn  G. 
Douglas  as  follows:  , 

"Mrs.  Douglas.  Is  It  soi)Dd  to  withdraw 
United  States  troops  from  Korea  July  1.  hav- 
ing only  technical  forces  to  further  train  the 
Korean  army? 

"Mr.  KiiNNAw.  I  do  not  think  myself  that 
the  retention  of  American  troops  there  wUl 
be  what  It  takes  to  do  the  thing  we  want  to 
have  done  In  the  next  year  In  Korea. 

"General  Bolte.  With  respect  to  whether 
the  tactical  units  should  come  out  now  or 
whether  they  should  remain  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of.  say,  a  year,  we  feel  that  they 
should  come  cut  now.  •  •  •  ^e  feel 
that  they  not  only  could  come  out.  but  that 
they  should  come  out.  and  their  place  be 
taken  by  the  Korean  military  advisory  group. 

General  Bolte  testified  as  director  of  the 
plans  and  operations  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Other  Congressmen  had 
questions: 

"Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  Kennan.  there  Is  an  Inter- 
esting article  In  Time  magazine  on  Korea. 

•  •  *  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  In  a  battle  between  north  and  south. 
the  South  Koreans  would  have  a  pretty  fair 
chance.  Do  you  suggest  that  this  informa- 
tion in  Time  magazine  Is  erroneous  or  do 
you  think  that  300.000  North  Koreans  would 
have  a  very  difficult  time  against  lOO.OCO 
armed  South  Koreans? 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  would  like  to  refer  that 
question   to  General  Bolte. 

"General  Boltk.  I  believe  that  Is  an  exag- 
geration. •  •  •  We  feel  that  the  forces 
in  South  Korea  are  far  better  equipped  than 
the  North  Korean  troops." 

As  events  have  developed,  this  estimate 
was  far  from  the  fact.  General  Bolte  con- 
tinued: M 

"If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  make  three\om- 
ments  In  the  Interest  of  clarification.  •  •  • 
First,  that  the  Army,  as  the  executive  agent 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Far  Eas*. 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  withdrawal  oC^ 
the  tactical  formations  from  Korea,  but  Is 
heartily  In  favor  of  it.  as  It  feels  that  the 
point  has  t>een  reached  In  the  development 
of  the  South  Korean  forces  and  in  the  sup- 
plying;^ of  material  aid  as  well  as  advisory 
aid  to'  the  South  Korean  forces,  that  It  has 
reached  a  pK)lnt  where  the  tactical  units 
can  and  should  be  withdrawn. 

"The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 

•  •  •  la  that  we  have  provided  very  sub- 
stantial material  aid  to  the  South  Korean 
forces  In  the  way  of  small  arms  and  other 
military  equipment." 

This  military  aid  has  been  estimated  at 
1125.000.000. 

"Mr.  Smathehs.  I  understood  Mr.  Kennan 
to  say  that  it  was  the  policy.  General,  ta 
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withdraw  what  small  troops  (13.000— «dltor) 
we  have  In  Korea.    Is  that  right? 

"General  Bolt«.  Yes.  but  the  Army  Is  defl- 
nltely  In  favor  of  it  for  other  mUltary  reaaons. 

"Mr.  Loocc.  You  feel  that  the  Kortan 
Government  Is  able  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces? 

"General  Boltb.  Deanitely." 

Geiieral  Timberman  volunteered  these 
statements: 

"From  the  Army  point  of  view  on  the 
military  significance  or  impact  upon  our 
position  in  the  Far  East  that  attends  the 
tactical  withdrawal  of  our  forces  In  Korea, 
we  will  l>e  in  much  better  shajie  militarily 
when  the  tactical  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Korea." 

And  again: 

"If  we  left  troops  In  Korea,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  suggest  that  we  enter  into 
combat  with  the  Korean  forces." 

"Mr.  Smh-h.  Yes,  but  I  have  asked  you 
from  a  military  standpoint  how  will  this 
I  economic]  aid  program  Increase  our  secu- 
rity    •     •     •     In  what  way?"' 

After  discussion  off  the  record,  the  ex- 
change continued: 

'"Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
Just  admitted  that  from  a  military  stand- 
point it  does  not  affect  our  national  secxirity. 

"General  Ti meet. man.  No;  it  does  not.  As 
an  agency  of  the  Government,  we  help  where 
we  can.  I  do  not  think  the  military  part 
of  the  matter  en.ers  Into  the  economic  aid 
at  all;  besides,  we  might  get  Into  trouble 
later  on,  after  we  are  In  there  mllit<>rily, 
which  would  be  unfortunate  " 

General  Hamilton  then  testified: 

"Mr.  SMrrH.  Assuming  it  [Korea]  went 
down  because  we  did  not  give  the  aid,  would 
It  follow  from  that,  that  we  might  have  to 
go  In  there  with  military  force  and  defend 
ourselves  or  our  national  security? 

"General  Hamilton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
It  is  a  question  of  direct  military  security  in 
that  sense.  I  do  not  think,  unless  we  were 
to  put  absolutely  Inordinate  forces  In  Korea, 
that  we  could  guarantee  by  military  force 
ai^ainst  economic  collapse.  The  military 
phases  are  over." 

Examination  of  General  Timberman.  Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  and  Admiral  Woolrldge  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: 

"Mr.  Richards.  I  Jtist  want  to  ask  one 
question:  Is  it  your  position  •  •  •  that 
U  would  not  be  wise  to  keep  troops  in  Korea? 

"Gene  al  Timbxrihan.  Yes.  sir;  It  would 
not  be  wise. 

-Admiral  Woouudce.  I  concur. 

"General  HAMrLTON.  I  conctir  fully  and 
that  has  been  the  position  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  been  unanimous. 
There  has  been  do  difference  so  far  as  I 
know. 

"Mrs.  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  this 
question:  Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  advise  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Korea  at  this  time? 

"General  Hamiltck.  That  Is  correct.' 

"Admiral  Woouudck.  That  la  correct. 

"General  TiMBmMAK.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mrs.  Douglas.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce? 

'  General   Hamilton.  That   Is  correct." 

Questioning  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Marshall  plan,  present  to  sup- 
port economic  aid  for  Korea,  brought  forth 
this: 

"Mr.  Jttdd.  You  do  not  deny  that  the  Army 
ha.<<  want?d  to  get  out  for  a  long,  long  time? 

"Mr.  Johnson.  No.  sir. 

"General  Hamilton.  It  has  undoubtedly 
been  decided  long  since  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  there  la  nothing  further  that 
we  should  do  militarily. 

"Mr.  JUDD.  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Ko- 
rea economic  program,  accompanied  by  mil- 
itary withdrawal  and  without  a  program  to 
keep  the  Chinese  Communists  bu;y,  does 
not  have  more  than  a  25-percent  chance  of 


success,  and  therefore  I  question  whether  we 
are  Justified  in  approving  this. 

"Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  think  this  committee  will 
admit  that  I  have  been  very  honest  and  can- 
did with  you.  I  frankly  believe  this  pro- 
gram has  a  90-percent  chance  of  success." 

So  the  record  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man's military  and  diplomatic  advisers  were 
unanimous  in  believing  that  it  was  advisable 
to  withdraw  American  troops  from  Korea, 
that  that  position  was  untenable  In  the 
event  of  determined  Communist  assault,  and 
that  if  this  were  to  occur  no  purpose  would 
be  served  in  committing  American  forces  to 
the  battle 

Having  adopted  this  Judgment,  and  having 
acted  upon  it.  to  the  extent  that  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  last  January  12  announced 
that  Korea  was  not  included  in  America's 
defense  plans,  thus  admitting  that  we  would 
not  fleht  for  It.  Mr.  Truman  in  the  outcome 
reversed  himself  completely,  decreed  that  we 
must  fight  for  Korea,  and  send  troops  back 
there,  even  though  the  position  had  been 
declared  untenable  by  his  military  experts. 

Now  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional campaign  committee.  Representa- 
tive KinwAN,  Is  advising  New  Deal  candidates 
In  the  fall  election  to  tell  the  voters  th.it  Re- 
publicans of  the  Isolationist  bloc  of  the 
House  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
the  Communist  attack  on  South  Korea. 

The  record  speaks.     Let  the  people  Judge. 


Go  Easy  on  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugiLst  3,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  columns  of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania's  leading  newspaper, 
comes  a  timely  warning  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  go  easy  in  the  giving  of  war- 
time powers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The    article,    dated    August    2.    1950, 
which  follows,  contains  a  lot  of  good  ad- 
vice and  warrants  the  reading  on  the 
part  of  each  Member  of  Congress: 
Go  East  on  Powers 

TTie  American  people  should  scan  very 
carefully  the  various  proposals  that  now  are 
being  made  to  delegate  great  wartime  powers 
to  the  President.  In  effect  they  will  be  giv- 
ing power  not  to  the  President  but  to  un- 
known persons  whom  he  will  appoint  to  oper- 
ate the  varlotis  bureaus  and  agencies  whlrti 
will  enforce  the  rulings  that  will  come  out 
of  the  delegation  of  these  powers. 

Our  elected  representatives  who  are  In 
close  touch  with  the  people  back  home 
should  retain  as  much  power  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  war  and  preparation  for 
war.  When  they  delegate  these  powers  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
be  In  turn  delegated  to  Indvlduals  and  bu- 
reaus over  which  we  as  voters  have  no  con- 
trol, they  admit  their  own  Inability  to  handle 
the  situation  and  Indirectly  show  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  democratic  system  of 
government. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  delegation  of  vast 
powers  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  men  who  have  spent  much  of 
their  adult  lives  In  foreign  lauds.  These 
Internationalists  are  to  be  respected  for  their 
broad  point  of  view.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily   correct    in    their    advice.     Perhaps    if 


they  had  spent  more  of  their  time  in  the 
interior  sections  of  America  th^  might  have 
an  even  broarfer  and  more  Intelligent  view- 
point. It  could  be  that  too  much  of  Amer- 
Icas  trouble  with  her  foreign  policy  Is  that 
too  much  of  that  policy  has  been  «ietermlned 
by  men  whose  Uvea  have  been  spent  In  our 
great  eastern  cities  and  in  Europe  and  too 
little  of  their  time  spent  In  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  heart  lands  of  their  own 
cour*tTy.        y 

American*  of  all  walks  of  life  are  needed  to 
win  any  war.  All-out  cooperation  is  needed 
and  those  who  hoard  food  and  essential  sup- 
plies should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. Those  who  seek  to  make  abnormal 
profits  out  of  war  do  not  deserve  to  be  called 
Americans.  Ltiws  do  not  correct  theee  evils, 
however,  but  public  opinion  can  correct 
them.  The  hoarders  already  have  bought 
their  supplies  In  anticipation  of  rationing. 
Any  law  restricting  or  allocating  materials 
which  are  not  In  critical  short  supply  will 
only  aid  and  comfort  the  hoarders  for  they 
will  get  Jtist  the  same  amount  of  food  or 
material  as  those  who  were  patriotic  enoiigla 
to  forego  the  hoarding. 

■  America  s  great  capacity  to  produce  has 
been  built  upon  her  freedom  of  action.  Re- 
strictive wartime  power  can  cripple  that  pro- 
duction. The  very  enforcement  of  rationing 
requires  the  time  and  attention  of  a  number 
of  able-bodied  people  who  might  otherwise 
devote  their  time  to  greater  production  of 
things  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  effort  and 
produce  more  food  and  goods  for  domestic 
consumption 

Bureaus,  once  created,  are  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  To  the  people  who  staff  them  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  head  them  up  they  repre- 
sent Jobs  and  opportunities  to  gain  national 
headlines  and  national  fame.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  not  relinquished  without  a 
struggle.  Many  of  tl^e  extravagances  of  the 
postwar  era  can  be  traced  directly  to  govern- 
mental bureaus  and  staffs  set  up  to  manage 
or  mismanage  our  wartime  economy.  Bcme 
of  them  seemed  to  provide  very  good  places 
for  men  and  women  who  were  directly  in- 
volved In  attempts  to  harm  the  American 
system  and  the  American  people  through  the 
powers  delegated  to  them  by  our  Congress. 

Alger  Hiss,  Judith  Coplon.  Harry  Gold, 
and  scores  of  others  who  within  recent 
m^onths  have  faced  American  cotirts  for  ac- 
tions which  were  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people  were  not  elected  by 
the  American  voters.  They  were  not  selected 
by  the  people  who  represent  us  In  Congress. 
But  they  were  in  position  where  they  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  United 
States. 

Internationalists  argue  that  we  must  learn 
to  live  with  the  other  people  of  the  earth 
If  we  are  to  have  peace.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  that  plane  of  learning  we 
must  first  of  all  learn  to  live  with  folks  at 
home.  What  profit  shall  it  be  to  the  Amer- 
ican peorle  if  they  must  spend  their  blood 
and  substance  abroad  in  a  war  of  Ideologies 
which  may  last  for  decades  If  during  those 
decades  they  lose  the  very  liberty  they  are 
spending  their  lives  and  substance  to  realn? 

The  great  Americans  have  had  faith  In  the 
common  people  of  America.  Those  who  have 
not  had  faith  in  the  common  people  of 
America  have  been  those  who  have  negotia- 
ted treaties  without  our  knowledge  and  Im- 
posed restrictions  upon  us  which  we  were 
willing  to  bear  because  we  thought  that  the 
restrictions  would  help  the  war  effort.  Is 
It  not  about  time  that  we  tell  our  elected 
representatives  that  we  are  Americans  and 
that  we  are  capable  of  coming  up  with  tiie 
right  answers  most  of  the  time?  At  least 
we  cannot  have  a  lower  batting  average  than 
those  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
act  for  us  at  the  so-called  peace  conference 
held  in  foreign  lands.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  acting 
through  their  elected  representa:lves.  will 
write  better  terms  for  America  thaa  those 
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written  by  experts  with  a  leaning   toward 
the  other  side. 

If  our  present  representatives  are  not  ca- 
pable of  handling  these  affairs^for  us,  per- 
haps we  had  better  elect  mor^  capable  ones 
at  the  elections  which  will  be  held  this  fall. 


^ 


Are  We  Inviting  Disaster? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  August  2  issue  of  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Courant  entitled  "Are  We 
Inviting  Disaster?"  very  effectively 
points  out  the  deficiencies  in  our  system 
of  intelligence  gathering  and  evalua- 
tion. 

That  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  efiBciency  is  evident  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  I  have, 
in  the  past,  refepred  to  the  intelligence 
service  as  "oursftrst  line  of  defense,"  as 
all  military  ,/»jperations  are  predicated 
upon  prior  knowledge  of  an  enemy's  in- 
tentions. 

Even  in  the  light  of  past  failures, 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  military  disasters.. there  seems 
to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  to  remedy  our 
inadequacies^  in  this  field. 

I  have  proposed,  in  view  of  my  past 
experience,  that  an  independent,  co- 
ordinated intelligence  ser>'ice  be  organ- 
ized.   I  repeat  that  proposal  at  this  time. 

There  is  available  to  our  country  a 
distinguished  and  capable  citizen  who 
could  jnore  effectively  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  than  any  other,  to  my  present 
knowledge.  Gen.  William  "WUd  Bill"* 
Donovan  posseses  the  attributes  essen- 
tial to  performing  this  great  task.  Gen- 
eral Donovan  enjoys  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  those  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  varied  accomplish- 
ments. A  former  Attorney  General,  a 
d'stinguished  attorney.  %  tried  and  true 
leader  of  military  operations  and.  above 
all.  experienced  in  intelligence  activities. 
"Wild  Bill"  Donovan  would  be  the  per- 
fect choice  to  head  up  an  efiBcient  and 
coordinated  intelligence  system,  which 
this  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

It  is  too  late  to  flounder  further  with 
respect  to  our  intelligence  needs:  too 
many  lives  have  already  been  lost  be- 
cause of  ineptitude.  Too  many  excuses 
have  been  offered  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  our  unpreparedness.  Let  us 
not  continue  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  for  fear  of  embar- 
rr.ssm?  our  military  planners.  President 
Truman,  I  ask  respectfully  and  sincerely 
that  you  call  upon  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan 
to  once  again  serve  this  Nation  in  its 
hour  of  need.    -• 

The  article  refen-ed  to  follows: 
Are   Wi   Invitino  Disastek? 

(By  Ogden  R.  Reld  and  Robert  S.  Bird) 

Behind  America's  costly  and  belated  effort 
to  rebuild  its  crumbled  national  defense 
lies  MVl^tory  of  failure  in  one  of  the  most 
essential  arms  of  the  Nation's  Military  Es- 
tablishment— the  intelligence  services. 


A  country's  Intelligence  machinery  Ideally 
ought  to  furnish  the  information  on  which 
national  policy  and  military  planning  can 
buUd  toward  sound  objectives.  If  the  United 
States  lacks  reliable  Intelligence,  It  will 
flounder  in  the  dark,  dissipating  its  enormous 
power. 

Korea  brought  home  the  weakness  and 
misuse  of  American  intelligence  and  demon- 
strated the  immediate  need  for  improving 
these  services. 

Even  before  Korea,  otir  past  Intelligence 
score  shows  five  maior  failures: 

1.  The  fall  of  Czechoslovakia — we  thought 
this  would  be  a  routine  change  in  govern- 
ment, not  the  downfall  of  a  free  Czecho- 
slovakia. r~^ 

"2.  Tito's  defection — we  had  no  knowledge 
or  forewarning  of  this  important  break  in 
the  Russian  satellite  alliance.  The  G-2  Army 
Intelligence  officer  In  charge  of  the  Yugoslav 
desk  at  the  time  was  busy  analyzing  Yugo- 
slavia in  terms  of  Tito's  fondness  for  ballot. 

3.  The  fall  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists^ 
All  our  Intelligence  services  save  G-2  dis- 
counted the  capabUities  of  the  Communists 
to  overrun  China. 

4.  Palestine — the  military  abilities  of  the 
Arabs  were  embarrassingly  overrated  by  the 
Intelligence  groups. 

5.  Bogota — Of  paihful  memory  was  the  in- 
telligence fiasco  at  Bogota  In  April.  1948, 
when  a  Colombian  revolution  exploded  with- 
out notice  under  the  noses  of  the  Inter- 
national, Conference  of  American  States  and 
the  chief  United  States  delegate.  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall.  It  was  ex- 
plained later  that  intelligence  had  reported 
that  there  might  be  some  picketing,  but  not 
shooting. 

In  aU  these  five  intelligence  breakdowns 
we  had  ample  numbers  of  agents  on  the 
scene;  we  do  not  have  the  same  opportxinity 
with  Russia. 

The  raw  materials  of  otir  intelligence  serv- 
ices flow  into  Washington  from  sources  all 
over  the  globe.  Some  of  it  comes  from  for- 
eign scientific  jour;(;ials;  some  from  our  "deep 
cover"  agents,  from  military  attaches;  from 
nationals  of  ott'r  countries  who  have  de- 
fected, from  embassies  and  missions,  and 
other, sources. 

Each  of  the  three  military  services  and 
the  State  Department  has  its  own  Intelli- 
gence machinery,  and  standing  outside  all 
these  is  the  major  organization — Central  In- 
telligence Agency — supposedly  the  coordinat- 
ing body  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Sectirlty  Council. 

six  sepjuutz  prm  mcenci  seb^icxs 

Separately  another  Intelligence  office,  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Group,  services  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Thus  the 
American  Government  has  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  six  different  Intelligence  branches  to  keep 
it  Informed  on  all  the  myriad  aalvltl^  that 
should  be  the  vital  concern  of  any  world 
power.  <i 

In  this  country,  Intelligence  weaknesses 
begin  in  the  field.  Too  many  agents  depend. 
In  the  first  place,  on  a  thin  State  Department 
and  Army  "cover."  which  not  only  Is  easily 
unmasked  but  Incurs  the  risk  of  early  depar- 
ture from  the  foreign  country  when  trouble 
starts.  State  Department  and  Army  people 
are  among  the  first  to  go  when  tension  verges 
on  war.  Just  the  time  good  Intelligence  is 
most  needed. 

A  further  serlotis  weakness  In  this  nuclear 
age  Is  the  lack  of  scientifically  trained  agents 
In  the  field;  men  and  women  who  know 
what  to  look  for  and  when  to  recognize  a 
matter  of  scientific  Import  to  this  country. 

A  top  scientist  In  this  country's  planning 
councils  makes  the  point.  In  this  connection, 
that  a  well-trained  scientist  can  tell  from  an 
aerial  view  of  an  atomic  plant  its  production 
within  10  percent. 

Lesser  faults  that  arotise  criticism  among 
the  officials  whose  work  Is  based  on  Intelli- 
gence reports  Involve  the  extensive  duplica- 
tion of  effort  In  the  field.    Examples  are  the 


Interrogation  of  i>ersons  who  have  informa- 
tion to  give. 

Often  three  or  more  American  serrires  will 
process  such  a  person  to  a  point  wbere  he 

§»  up  ^In  anger  or  frustration.  Around 
fluid  !b3ne  boundaries  of  Germany,  where 
ch  of  the  Intelligence  from  Ru^la  Is 
hered  from  refugees  who  have  fled  that 
,  country,  fumbling  techniques  of  this  kind 
become  a  serlousxft*tier. 

When  the  Intelll^nce  conveyor  belts  from 
around  the  world  converge  In  their  respec- 
tive offices  In  Washington,  the  same  duplica- 
tion occurs — In  the  examination  of  basic 
documents  ( CIA's  Office  of  Reports  and  Estl- 
pttHa  examines  the  same  documents  being 
scrutinized  by  the  Army's  G-2.  the  Air 
Force's  A-2.  th.e  Office  of  Naval  Intelli^nce. 
and  the  State  Department),  in  the  mdfeltor- 
Ing  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  ( both  C»  and 
the  Defense  Department  have  large,  expen- 
sive monitoring  set-ups),  and  In  the  interro- 
gation of  Americans  or  other  nationals  re- 
tvirning  from  overseas. 

But  most  Inexcusable  of  all.  and  most  fate- 
ful for  the  Nation,  are  the  muddles  Ih  intelli- 
gence evaluation  and  coordination,  the  in- 
terpretations placed  on  the  evaluated  ma- 
terials, and  the  lack  of  dissemination  of  raw 
and  finished  Intelligence  to  interested  cus- 
tomers. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  CIA  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Security  Council  ta  correlate 
and  evaluate  Intelligence  tojiciiing  national 
security.  This  has  not  and  Is  not  being  done 
except  In  haphazard  fashion. 

The  Joint  Intelligence  Group  has  tried  to 
put  together  the  service  Intelligence  points 
of'  view  and  then  cross-check  their  flnlstsM 
reports  with  the  Joint  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee (composed  of  the  service  intelligence 
chiefs),  the  State  Department,  and  CIA. 
This  has  only  resulted  in  cross-checks  of 
finished  papers,  but  not  In  an  Initial  putting 
together  of  all  Intelligence  material  l>efore 
the  papers  are  written. 

A  top  five-man  board,  freed  of  all  other 
duties  save  that  of  carefully  collating  and 
evaluating  all  material  bearing  cm  the  na- 
tional security,  was  recommended  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  fill  the  gap.  But 
after  2  years  nothing  has  been  done. 

This  is  no  small  oversight  because  many 
of  the  most  serlords  faUures  of  intelligence 
in  recent  years  hnve  not  tieen  in  getting  the 
needed  Informatton  but  In  testing  Its  validity 
and  analyzing  Its  means.  Eyes  and  ears  are 
valueless  without  mind. 

In  March  1948.  for  example,  the  Defense 
Department  got  Intelligence  from  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  in  Germany  indicating  the  likelihood 
of  a  Russlan'lnvasion  of  Europe.  The  late 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Porrestal  stun- 
moned  all  intelligence  chiefs  to  his  offloe  over 
a  2-day  period  and  by  sheer  force  of  person- 
ality under  the  threat  of  serious  danger  fused 
their  best  thinking  on  the  subject.  They 
reached  a  majcvity  agreement  that  the  sus- 
picious troop  movements  in  eastern  Germany 
were  not  the  forerunners  of  an  invasion  but 
a  build-up  for  the.bl^kade. 

This  evaluation  j/aa  correct,  but  It  was 
reached  only  aftra^l  intelligence  avaUable 
on  the  matter  h&mbe^n  presented  and  recon- 
cUed,  with  some'dlssent. 

Up  to  now  the  services  still  wlttihold  plan- 
ning and  operational  Information  from  CIA. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  ruled  that 
none  of  Uheir  2.000  super-secret  strategic 
papers  that  are  the  basis  for  the  Nation's 
overall  planning — and  would  be  the  blue- 
prints for  action  in  countless  different 
areas — can  be  ttimed  over  to  CIA. 

Furthermore,  it  has  only  been  In  the  last 
S  weeks  that  CIA  representatives  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  situation 
room  where  current  United  States  and  enemy 
operations  Information  is  posted. 

Tnis  mistrust  of  CIA  Is  abetted  by  the 
Btate  Department,  which  doe^  not  admit  tha 
Agency  to  Its  top  policy  councils,  and  re- 
cently tlxe  Slate  Department  refused  to  turm 
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over  to  CIA  the  cables  from  our  Embassy  tn 
Moscow  relative  to  the  talks  between  th» 
British  Ambassador.  Sir  David  V.  Keiiy,  and 
Andrei  Gromyko  over  Korea. 

Because  of  this  poor  Interchange  of  all 
Intelligence,  the  Nation's  Cabinet  oOcers 
hare  very  little  confidence  In  intelligence 
In  general,  and  In  particular  In  CIA's  product. 
They  tend  to  rely  on  the  Intelligence  of  their 
own  serrlces. 

The  separate  military  servtoee  base  much 
of  their  operational  planning  on  their  own 
Intelligence  estimates.  no«  on  CIA  reports 
or  on  joint  brieflags. 

Even  the  President  does  not  always  utilize 
either  the  Joint  service  Inle&ngs  at  the  CIA 
report. 

Dtiring  the  early  days  of  the  Korean  crisis 
the  President  was  briefed  by  an  Army  G-2 
colonel  at  6:10  a.  m  when  he  awoke,  and  it 
was  only  after  Gen  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chair- 
man ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff,  suggested 
that  a  more  coordinated  form  of  briefing 
might  make  more  sense  that  the  President 
rec<'ived  his  briefings  from  General  Bradley. 

rrVT    BASIC    STEPS    TO    EETORM 

Intelligence  officers  of  long  standing  and 
experience  say  that  the  following  steps  mus', 
be  taken  before  the  United  States  can  have 
basic  confidence  In  its  Intelligence. 

1  The  National  Security  Council  should 
give  CIA  the  power  to  collate  and  coordinate 
all  relevant  intelligence,  and  should  delineate 
clear  lines  of  int^-llizence  responsibility 
among  the  services  and  the  State  Department. 

2.  CIA  shou'.d  be  headed  by  a  civilian  or 
a  retired  senrice  officer,  who  will  make  the 
Agency  his  life  work.  He  should  be  assisted 
by  three  military  deputies. 

3.  A  lop  nve-man  board  to  collate  all  na- 
tlcnal  InteUigence,  evaluate  It.  and  reach 
considered  Interpretations  should  be  set  up 
within  CIA.  The  memtjers  of  this  board 
should  have  no  ether  administrative  duties. 

4.  CIA  should  weed  out  much  of  its  second- 
rate  personnel  acquired  during  lt«  rapid  ex- 
pa  naion. 

5.  Compartmentatlon  within  CIA's  five  of- 
fices should  be  reduced  to  promote  better 
working  liaison  and  to  avoid  duplication. 

fi.  CIA  shotild  get  ample  funds  to  provide 
realistic  cover  for  their  agents.  The  United 
States  could  purchase  foreign  business  con- 
cerns where  necessary  and  advisable  for  this 
purpose.  The  British — long  considered  pro- 
fesslonals  in  intelligence — have  spared  no 
expense  In  this  direction. 

7.  Military  service  civilian  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel should  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  their 
Intelllgeace.  experience,  and  qualifications. 
All  too  frequently  trained  intelli^erce  peo- 
ple in  the  employ  of  the  services  have  been 
let  go  becatise  they  were  not  able  to  meet 
clTtl-servlce  permanent  stattis  and  seniority 
qualifications.  Persons  of  no  intelligence  er- 
perlence  but  with  long  clvtl-servlce  senlorl'y 
were  hired  In  their  place. 

8.  The  military  senrlces  should  give  mo-e 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  setrlng  up 
r   ---r   Intelligence  branches  covering  cryp- 

;"her?  (code  experts >  and  military  at- 
taches. Officers  destined  for  0-2  duty  should 
be  aaeured  of  adequate  intellfpence  training 
■Jong  with  their  command  experience. 


Reiponjibi'-ity  for  Military  Weakness 
Piaacd  on  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  RKJARKS 

HON.  JAir^ES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

,  or   UNNSTLVANlA 

IN  TKS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  19S0 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
questions  are  Lc.ug  a&ked  u.rou^hout 


the  Nation  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
situation  In  Korea?  The  cause  of  the 
Red  Invasion?  The  deplorable  state  of 
our  defeases?  Where  did  the  $50.0C0.- 
000.000  po  that  Congress  appropriated 
to  build  up  our  defenses  during  the  past 
4  years? 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  these  questions  must  be  ans-wered 
and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  I  want 
to  call  the  att*?ntion  of  the  House  to  a 
most  factual  article  written  by  the  well- 
know  columnist  Ray  Tucker  on  August 
2.  1950.  The  heading  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
article  is  "Responsibility  for  military 
weaknes^s  pinned  on  Truman." 

In  calling  attention  to  Ray  Tuck- 
er's article  which  follows  I  also  want  to 
make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  always 
alert  ai.d  able  defense  champion  C.«rl 
VrssoN.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  his  com- 
mittee members  have  been  proven  once 
a,?ain  coiTCCt  in  theii-  advocating  at  all 
times  an  adequate  national  defense. 

When  one  reads  Ray  Tucker's  article 
I  am  certain  he  will  agree  there  is  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  sound  stand 
and  the  sound  policies  of  Mr.  V'inson 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Mr.  Tiniman.  his  Budget  Bureau,  and 
the  planners  in  the  State  ^nd  Defense 
Departments. 

Tne  article  follows: 

Natton.\l       Whirligig — RtsPONSiBiirrY      roR 

MiLiTART  Weakness  Pinn^  on  Tbcman 

(By  Ray  Tucker) 

Washington. — Basic  and  ultimate  respon- 
sLbllity  lor  today's  alarming  weakness  of  the 
Nation's  fighting  forces  at  home  and  over- 
sea£  has  finally  been  pinned  on  President 
Truman,  operating  thrcu^ih  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  his  personal  financial  agency 
and  legislative  clearing  house. 

In  a  series  of  strange  floor  and  commit- 
tee e.-^chan^es  that  began  with  the  North 
Koreans'  attack  and  our  sharp  set-backs. 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  have  examined  the  jxjstwar  record 
of  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Ihey  conducted  this  autopsy  for  their  own 
self-protccti  m  because  they  realize  that  the 
Korean  tragedy  will  be  the  most  serious  i?^ue 
raised  against  them  in  November  cam- 
paigns. 

IMPOUNDED 

With  facts  and  figures  hitherto  unknown. 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  of  the  House  Armed 
Ser\;ces  Commltlee,  the  acknowledged  Capi- 
tol Hill  authority  on  this  general  subject, 
e.tonerated  Congress,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  even  National  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
A.  Johnson  of  short-changing  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Organized  Reserves, 
and  the  stockpiling  authorities,  ^e  did  it 
reluctantly,  for  he  is  a  loyal  Georgia  Demo- 
crat. 

But  when  he  explained  how  the  Joint 
CMefs  of  staff  had  insisted  on  a  more  pow- 
cnul  defense  organlartlon.  In  view  of  Tru- 
rnan-Achescn  diplomatic  commitments 
around  the  world,  only  to  have  their  requests 
rejected  and  pared  down  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau at  Mr.  Truman's  direction,  and  how 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  had  been 
impounded  and  unspent  at  White  House  or- 
ders, he  received  a  standing  ovation  fr^rm 
every  Member  present  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

It  was  extremely  significant  that,  although 
be  Indicted  Harry  8.  Truman  for  our  defeuse- 
leaaness  and  Korean  defeats,  neither  Speaker 
Ratborn  nor  Majority  Leader  McCormack 
took  the  fl'Xir  lu  defense  of  the  aUmlnihtrd* 


tlon.     If  they  had.   they  would  have   been 
howled  down. 

BOTTTEN^BK 

As  he  has  done  so  many  times  during  the 
postwar  years  when  he  has  had  to  haggle 
and  fight  for  every  defen.se  penny  with  the 
W'hlte'  House  and  the  Budget  Bureau.  Mr. 
Vinson  warned  aeainst  delegating  too  much 
authority  over  these  matters  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

But  In  the  same  breath  he  made  It  clear 
that,  after  Congress  has  voted  the  money,  it 
has  no  voice  or  control  on  how  It  shall  be 
spent,  or  whether  it  shall  be  spent  at  all. 
That  Is  entirely  up  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
he  noted. 

Another  bottleneck  is  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  is  headed  by  a 
Presidential  pal.  the  dour  Clarence  Cannon, 
of  Missouri.  Frequently,  as  Mr.  Vinson  ex- 
plained, his  committee  has  authorized  a 
mere  powerful  defense  force,  but  Mr.  Can- 
non's committee,  at  White  HoubS  request, 
has  refused  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  implement  the  authorizations. 

Besides  criticizing  the  administration  for 
its  prcerresslve  postwar  destruction  of  our 
World  War  II  might,  Chairman  Vinson  de- 
clared that  he  waftunsatlsfled  with  Mr. 
Truman's  proposed  expjinslon  program  be- 
cause he  considers  It  too  conservative.  He 
wants  more  aircraft  carriers,  planes,  marines, 
antisubmarine  devices,  etc. 

On  the  very  day  after  his  restrained  criti- 
cism the  White  House  ordered  that  48  war- 
ships and  204,000  men  be  added  to  the  fleet. 

HOW 

Before  detailing  the  list  of  severe  cuts  the 
White  House  and  Budget  Bureau  have  made 
In  the  Military  Establishment  It  Is  necessary 
to  describe  just  how  the  Government  goes 
about  getting  a  fighting  force.  If  any: 

First,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — Army.  Air. 
Navy  men — estimate  their  needs  In  men  and 
weapons  and  translate  them  Into  dollars- 
and-cents  terms.  Then  thty  submit  thslr 
conclusions  to  the  National  Defense  Secre- 
tary. As  a  rule,  he  agrees  and  forwards  the 
package  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

With  the  exception  of  "Hell  'n  Maria" 
Charles  G.  Dawes.  Budget  Directors  are 
usually  Presidential  stooges,  another  name 
being  "advisers. "  When  the  Budget  Director 
has  received  all  the  financial  requests  from 
departments  and  bureaus  he  precents  them 
to  the  President.  Then  the  two  of  them 
usually  hack  the  figures  to  make  an  economy 
record,  or  to  spend  the  money  tot  welfare- 
state  schemes. 

MONST 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $25,000.00(il,000 
requested  for  defense  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  been  eliminated  as  "not  In  accord- 
ance wlih  my  policies"  (that  Is  the  conven- 
tional phrase)  by  Mr.  Truman  In  the  last  4 
years. 

Mr.  Vinson's  committee  has  upped  the 
White  House  budget  totals  by  many  bUlIcns 
In  their  authorizations.  But  an  authoriza- 
tion is  only  a  declaration  of  intent.  It  has 
no  force  unless  Chairman  Cannon's  appro- 
priations committee  allow*  enou;^h  money  to 
execute  the  authorization.  Mr.  Cannon  has 
usually  sided  with  his  fellow-Mlssourlan  in 
the  White  Hotise  as  against  I^.  Vi>.'son. 

That  Is  why  Chairman  Vinson,  in  con- 
trastlnfr  his  demands  with  current  short- 
ages, told  the  House: 

"The  point  is  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
b?en  fl-^htlng  for.  On!y  PO  days  (2  months — 
editurs  note|  l>efor8  Korea,  we  pointed  out 
certain  things.  But  we  could  not  get  the 
money.   We  did  not  get  the  money." 

SXniMART 

Keeping  in  mind  this  Presldentlally  domi- 
nated procedure,  here  Is  only  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  shortages  and  delinquencies 
which  have  resulted  Irum  Mr.  Truman  s  miil- 
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t&ry  •conomy  and  Secretary  Acheson's  cal- 
cul<^d  risks. 

Allowed     by 
Becommended  by  Congress:  White  House 

Super  aircraft  carrier Scrapped 

70  Array  air  groups 43 

Armed  Forces  personnel  of — 

2.005,882 1,  507,  000 

Army.    837.000... .._       630.000 

Navy.     666.8S2 461.000 

Air,    502.000 416.000 

Organized  Reserves: 

1.977.000 _       522,000 

Army,    520,000. _       250,000 

Navy,    1,103.000 .       204.000 

Air,    354.OD0--. __J\         68,000 

Stockpiling  (percent)  60 38 


Strakgic  Idiocy  and  Moral  Princqile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Thursday.  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  George  Mor?en- 
stern  which  appeared  in  Human  Events 
for  July  19.  This  article  deals  with  the 
matter  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
especially  as  it  is  related  to  Korea.  Mr. 
Morsenstern  is  the  man  who  wrote  Pearl 
Harbor— the  Story  of  the  Secret  War. 
I  commend  the  following  article  to  all 
of  the  membership: 
**  Strategic  Idiocy  and  Moral  PatNCiPUt 
(By   George  Morgenstern) 

Deep  concern  afflicted  our  global  Salva- 
tionists when  early  reports  from  Korea  told 
of  a  succession  of  Amerlc??n  reverses.  The 
missionary  undertaking  iwlth  hardware  and 
explosives)  was  not  being  well  received  by 
those  we  were  Intent  on  saving.  Almost 
ai;  once  the  crusaders  on  the  home  front 
fell  prey  to  dbubts  lest  Soviet  Ideology  pos- 
sess a  superior  attraction. 

We  were  solemnly  Informed  tt 
had  succeeded  In  Investing  th^North  Ko- 
rean Communists  vith  a  flghtmg  faith  and 
will.  Misguided  they  might  *»e.  but  there 
It  vras.  What  to  do?  Senato/  Benton  came 
lorvrard.  to  great  applause  from  the  Inter- 
nationalist gallery,  with  th^  suggestion  that 
jf  we  embark  upon  "a  Marsh/U  plan  of  Ideas." 
-^  We  should  export  righteousness  by  radio  and 
persuade  the  lesser^  breeds  that  our  moral 
principles  and  material  assistance  were  a 
better  bargain  In  the  long  run  than  anything 
Russia  had  to  offer. 

General  Elsenhower,  nicely  accommodat- 
ing the  m.llltary  and  academic,  called  for  an 
Ideological  general  staff.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  minted  a  phrase  by  referring  to  the 
"struggle  for  men's  minds  and  allegiances." 
General  Marshall.  Bernard  Baruch.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff, 
and  other  leading  thinkers  nodded  In  as- 
severation that  only  a  "propaganda  of  truth- 
would  serve. 

S:riii|ely  missing  from  this  seminar  was 
the  pragmatic  professor  from  Harvard.  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger.  Jr..  who  ml^ht  have  re- 
duced the  discussion  to  Its  lowest  common 
denominator  by  applying  to  Asiatics  the 
counsel  ^e  recently  tendered  Republicans: 
"The  dictate  of  true  conservatism  would  t)e 
to  bribe  the  masses,  if  you  will,  by  assuring 
them  the  basic  decencies  of  Uvlng." 
n 

Now  the  obvious  thing  about  Russia  Is 
that  Its  military  and  pulitlcal  expansion  is 


based  upon  interior  lines  of  communica- 
tion. We  do  not  need  Prof.  Owen  Lattimore 
to  remind  us  that  l)olsh€Vism's  primary  Ex- 
tractive force  is  exercisoa  upon  Its  closest 
neighbors.  When  It  has  engorged  a  fresh 
satellite.  It  has  a  new  frontier  presenting  one 
or  more  additional  prospects  for  conversion 
to  communism  by  means  of  the  techniques 
of  Infiltration  and  pressure  at  which  Stalia 
is  so  skilled.  \ 

•People's  republics"  are  not«found  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  lu 
such  places  as  Nigeria,  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands, or  1".  agonla.  They  are  found  in 
proximity  to  Russia.  There  are.  of  course. 
Communists  in  all  countries,  and  armed 
Communists  In  some,  but  none  has  succeeded 
to  the;  extent  of  becoming  the  governing 
force  in  any  land  that  Is  not  contiguous  to 
the  area  In  which  Stalin  has  consolidated 
his  pcwcr. 

Among  the  comparative  primitives  of  Asia, 
It  Is  possible  communism  possesses  a  superior 
attraction,  even  though  It  may  be  doubted 
that  one  Korean  Marxist  in  10.(300  has  read  a 
line  of  the  Marxian  scriptures.  But,  at  any 
rate.  Stalinism  is  the  handiest  Ideology  and. 
in  redivision  of  the  land  and  a  full  rice  bowl, 
may  offer  more  Immediately,  than  Senator 
Eenton  can  cram  Into  a  Voice  of  America 
commercial. 

This  matter  of  Interior  lines  may  engage  , 
the  attention  of  the  American  military,  but  It 
obviously  plays  no  part  In  the  calculations 
of  our  politicians  and  Salvationists.  Distariice 
has  never  impeded  such  people  when  a  job  of 
world-saving  was  to  be  done.  It  was  once 
fashicnable  amoiig  them  to  say  that  the  At- 
lantic was  a  dltcn  which  Hitler  would  vault 
in  a  trice.  He  neyer  did.  but  the  fact  is  In- 
disputable that  twice  the  Influence  of  the 
Salvationists  was  sufficient  to  dispatch  an 
American  expeditionary  force  across  the 
ocean  in  the  reverse  direction. 

These,  of  course,  were  moral  crusades,  as 
the  speeches  of  V/ilson  and  Roosevelt  at- 
test. A  crusade  need  not  be  an  action  taken 
In  the  national  interest,  and.  Judging  from 
the  results  of  those  undertaken  by  western 
Europe  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  United 
States  in  the  twentieth  century,  they  rarely 
are.  All  of  these  adventures  called  the  par- 
ticipants a  long  way  from  heme,  with  restilts 
not  fortunate.  \ 

The  Korean  liribrogllo  was  immediately  in- 
vested with  the/same  moral  content.  It  In- 
"voT^^  disi^ir^ea  and  logistical  problems 
whicn~mlg!it  easily  have  given  pause  to  per- 
sons making  it  a  habit  to  stop  and  think — 
not  characteristically  an  American  habit. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Seoul  is  some  5.700 
miles.  This  is  1.700  miles  farther  than  from. 
New  York  to  the  Iron  curtain  on  the  Oderl> 
and  1.300  miles  more  distant  than  from 
Times  Square  to  the  European  frontier  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Itself. 

It  was  evident  that  the  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  continental  United  States 
was  long  and  tenuous,  and.  even  If  General 
MacArthur  happened  by  a  fortunate  chance 
to  be  nearby  In  Japan,  his  resources  were 
limited  in  comparison  to  Stalin's  abundance 
of  Asiatic  cannon  fodder,  easily  armed  with 
surpius  production  from  Soviet  arsenals. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Truman,  the  Salvation- 
ists, and.  a  trifle  late,  tbe  United  Nations 
discovered  a  familiar  moral  Imperative,  and 
Americans  awakened  to  find  their  sons  In- 
volved In  "a  police  action"  against  "a  bunch 
of  bandits."  i 

in 

The  President  assigned  American  forces 
to  this  e.xacting  task  in  the  same  happy-go- 
lucky  spirit  In  which  the  AEF  had  been  sent 
abroad,  the  marines  dispatched  to  Guadal- 
canal, and  the  American  Army  introduced  to 
the  North  African  landscape  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  beaches  of  Norman^. 
Strategic  considerations  were  dismissed  as 
casually  as  when  Ambassador  Winant  agreed 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  of  occupa- 


tion In  Germany  and  the  sectors  of  occupa- 
tion in  Berlin,  denying  xu,  in  the  one,  the 
use  of  a  seaport  for  reinforcement  or  re- 
treat, and  allowing  us  no  guaranteed  access 
cf  any  sort  to  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Trtiman  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  mission  of  "liberating" 
the  unprofitable  Republic  of  South  Korea,  he 
was  restrained — this  being  a  moral  crtisade — 
from  effecting  any  construcsive  resiilt.  al- 
ways assuming  that  we  should  win.  The 
United  Nations  let  it  be  known  that  we  might 
drive  the  invader  back  over  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  but  that  we  ourselves  should  be  in 
the  position  of  an  aggressor  if  we  engaged 
in  further  pursuit.  For  some  days,  as  a  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Truman  hesitated  to  allow  air 
strikes  over  the  parallel  Into  Communist 
country,  but  he  finally  was  Impelled  to  do  so. 

Bhen  assuming  a  victory  south  of  the  par- 
allel, we  shall  be  exactly  where  we  were  be- 
fore, with  the  Communists  tenaciously  In- 
stalled In  their  former  holdings,  with  a 
ravaged  country  on  otir  hands,  a  discredited 
Korean  Government,  and  a  Korean  army 
impotent  to  fight  its  own  battles.  We  shall 
have  expended  some  thousands  of  lives,  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  least, 
and  a  great  deal  of  war  material  will  have 
been  shot  away,  lost,  or  irreparably  dam- 
Aged.  We  shall  have  to  place  South  Korea 
on  a  permanent  dole  and  garrison  the  coun- 
-U.y  as  long  as  we  expect  it  to  remain  cut  of 
Communist  hands. 

Meanwhile.  Stalin  will  have  Inflicted  great 
damage  upon  us  at  no  cost  to  himself.  The 
trick  that  worked  once  can  be  worked  again. 
He  was  very  cautious  In  World  War  II  to 
heed  the  admonition  of  the  German  military 
philosophers  which  Hitler  Ignored  and  to 
confine  himself  to  one  war  at  a  time  on^ne 
front.  But,  by  Communist  revolutions  and 
armed  forays  en  t'ne  Soviet  periphery,  singly 
or  In  groups,  he  can  commit  us.  If  he  chooses, 
to  wars  on  a  dozen  fronts  In  succession  or  at 
once.  And,  while  we  are  engaged,  we  shall 
not  even  scratch  at  the  real  adversary. 

IV 

Now.  out  of  all  this  it  sliould  be  possible 
to  distill  some  rational  precept  for  future 
national  guidance — Irrationality  (usually  re- 
ferred to  as  experience)  being  judged  the 
best  teacher.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
only  three  courses  are  open  to  us :  ( 1 )  A 
policy  of  withdrawal.  Invariably  termed  iso- 
lationism by  global  Salvationists;  (2)  the 
kind  of  policy  we  are  now  pursuing — Inter- 
vention with  a  high  moral  content  (by  our 
own  definition),  but  with  little  or  no  pro- 
spective accrual  to  the  national  Interest:  or 
(3»  a  policy  patterned  upon  that  of  Russia 
itself,  requiring  that  we  convert  ourselves 
Into  a  military  empire  frankly  bent  upon 
world  power,  aggrandizement,  and  exploita- 
tion of  everyone  else,  Russians  included. 

A  practical  statesman,  seeing  little  pos- 
sibility of  the  acceptance  of  policy  No.  1 
(Isolationism)  in  view  of  the  successful 
saturation  technrques  of  Salvationist  propa- 
ganda, and  fearing  the  consequences  of 
policy  No.  2  ( salvatlonlsm  without  profit), 
would  probably  incline  toward  policy  No. 
3  ( American  military  empire ) . 

It  IS  only  fair  to  warn,  however,  that  this 
policy  entails  manifest  sacrifices  and  some 
risks.  Our  Constitution,  ovir  liberties,  and 
our  representative  Republic  would  have  to 
go,  as  the  successftil  Russian  example  shows 
that  a  going  military  empire  thrives  bes» 
when  all  power  Is  centered  In  the  hands  of 
a  restricted,  hard  "ibltten,  elite  leadership. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  well  equipped,  at  th« 
moment,  with  candidates  for  dictafor,  or, 
for  that  matter,  with  any  leadership  at  all. 

In  the  struggle  (with  propaganda  and 
hardware)  for  men's  minds,  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  advised  to  employ  such  slogans  and 
techniques  as  have  proved  particularly  suc- 
cessful, in  the  estimation  of  Senator  BurroM 
and  other  experts,  when  invoked  by  the 
S.*»«^s.     Our   coi:quering   armies   will  tbus 
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go  forward  to  the  p*rsti.vilve  slocr&o  of  "l»r.d. 
bread,  peace,"  carrying  witn  them  portrait*, 
suitable  for  framing,  of  Rooe*Telt  and  Tru- 
man or  whoever  b:g  brother  happens  to  be. 
After  our  trlun:ph.  we  wlH  enrich  our- 
selves with  the  treasures  and  r<»sources  cf 
the  earth,  and.  in  our  slave  labor  camps. 
convert  the  liberated  billions  to  the  Joys  of 
Ttrtuous  toil  In  our  service.  The  millenlum 
will  be  here.  and.  In  tinje  we  daresay.  th« 
State  will  wither  away  and  New  Deal  wars 
and   taxation   will    be   an   almost   forgottea 


lit  Reaiarkable  Tling  !$  Not  How  B«J 
bot  Kow  Good  a  Job  t!  e  CoTcrnment 
of  Korea  Was  Dobg  Considerio^  tbe 
Ma^itnde  of  Its  Prcblcjis 


EXTE>:STON  OF  RE?.TARKS 

OF 

KON,  WALTER  K.  JUDD 

or  »n:<NK5CT.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1?50 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  follou'^n?  art'.c'.e  bv  Mar- 
quis Childs  from  the  Washir^tcn  Post 
of  July  29,  1950.  It  is  gratifying  that 
he  sees  through  the  Ccmrnuiust-inspired 
propaganda  desigtied  to  civert  us  from 
our  own  national  inierejt:  by  ccacen- 
trating  our  attention  on  the  weaknes-es 
in  South  Korea,  rather  than  on  the  ex- 
traordinary strengths  considering  the 
diflBculties  there.  I  wirh  he  had  also 
seen  througii  and  exposed,  instead  of 
passing  on  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
Cpmmunis.-inspired  propaganda  from 
1943  on  regarding  the  Govemmc?nt  of 
China,  playing  up  the  weakne-ei;,  ignor- 
ing the  strea-^Lhs.  Now  in  bjth  places 
we  have  to  tr>-.  at  terrible  cost,  to  re- 
trieve a  lot  that  we  should  never  have 
lyost.    The  article  follows: 

Uirr.^3  Csirr-'CtsM  or  Phez  Forces 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

A  number  of  letters  that  have  come  to  me 
Indicate  confusion  on  the  question  of  North 
Xorear.  aggreasUeness  versus  Soutli  Korean 
rcatstance  or  the  lack  of  it.  Americans  are 
dismayed  because  their  side  bad  done  so 
well  and  our  side  so  poorly. 

A  stereotype  Is  reudy  at  hand  to  explain 
It.  This  piece  of  rubbtr-stamp  thinking 
goes  more  or  less  as  follows: 

The  North  Korean  armies  are  eager  to  flght 
because  they  are  fighting  for  a  government 
that  gave  them  something  to  fight  for — land 
reform.s.  higher  standards  of  living.  By  con- 
trast the  South  Korean  Gove-Timent  was  rtm 
by  reactionaries  out  of  the  past  who  were  un- 
vllUng  to  make  concessions  to  democratic 
aelf -government. 

That  stereotype  owes  a  great  deal  to  yean 
of  Communist  propaganda.  This  propa- 
ganda hat:  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  th« 
western  democracies  were  decadent  and  help- 
l«w  while  communism  was  a  dynamic  fore* 
that  mxist  Inevitably  triumph.  The  extent 
to  which  that  propaganda  has  seeped  Into 
peoples'  minds  is  shown  by  the  readiness  of 
many  to  accept  the  rubber  stamp  on  Korea. 

Ths  truth  is  always  so  much  more  compll- 
catMl  than  any  propaganda  line.    And  that 


goes  double  or  triple  for  this  nasty  business 
in  Korea. 

It  should  be  said,  first  of  all.  that  ths 
South  Korean  Army.  In  spite  of  almost  over- 
whelaurg  handicaps  and  appalling  Initial 
reverses.  Is  giving  a  much  better  account  of 
Itsrlf  than  most  American  newspaper  renders 
are  aware  of.  That  is  chiefly  because  Amer- 
ican war  correspondents  assume  that  Amer- 
Ic  ::i  reiders  are  Ift^rested  aimost  solely  In 
what  American  trc  .ps  are  doing.  But  mili- 
tary reports  to  the  Pentagon  indicate  that  at 
one  point  recently  the  South  Koreans,,  were 
holding  tl:rc2  to  four  times  as  much  cf  the 
line  as  were  Amerlc<in  forces. 

Equally  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  th?  South  Korean  Republic 
sennas  to  have  held  togetner  even  though  it 
hrs  been  driven  from  town  to  town  south- 
vrard  down  the  peninsula.  Logically  one 
ir -jht  have  c."nccted  utter  break-down, 
chaos,  and  perhaps  major  defections  to  the 
enemy. 

After  centuries  of  feudalism  and  more 
than  -10  yep.rs  cf  oppressive  Japanese  rule 
th?  Koreans  were  ve:y  new  to  the  concept  9f 
democratic  self-government.  Add  to  this 
the  lacjs  cf  knowledge  of  American  military 
ccmmenders  who  occupied  tiie  country  south 
cf  the  thirty-el-'hth  pajBllel  In  1945  and  who 
mjy  have  made  laltiaf  mistakes. 

7ce  wonder  Is  net  that  the  government  of 
crabbed  eld  SyngTn?.n  Rhee  hid  faults  and 
weF.kncsses.  The  wonder  is  that  £cuth 
Korea  cctild  hold  a  free  election  on  H?.y  30 
of  this  year:  an  election  ^hi:h  shewed  heavy 
losses  for  the  pro-Goverrmcnt  -and  opporl- 
tlon  parties  and  sisnlflcant  gains  for  the 
••midole-of-the-roaders."  After  all,  we  In 
this  country  have  hrci  In  t.:e  burlniss  of 
self-governirent  fcr  150  yciirs  or  more,  and 
I  think  there  would  he  few  to  argue  that  we 
have  Echieved  perfection. 

Another  factor  too  cften  overlooked  Is  that 
everything  that  happened  in  Ssuth  Korea 
h?ppened  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  The  mlstalies. 
the  fumbles,  the  false  starts,  everything  v&a 
reported  In  both  th?  Ccmmunist  and  non- 
Ccmmunlst  halves  of  the  world. 

In  contrast  Ncrth  Korea  was  sealed  av;ay 
even  from  a  commissicn  of  ti;e  United  Na- 
tions. All  that  came  out  was  p^op^Lg^nda. 
But  we  know  very  well  that  what  went  on 
In  North  Korea  was  not  the  trial  and  error 
method  cf  democracy. 

It  was  a  completely  hard-boiled  operation 
conduced  under  the  cloak  of  a  wholly  decep- 
tive propaganda  using  words  such  as  "peace" 
aad  "democracy"  that  the  west  vakes  on 
fa:ih.  A  fighting  force  was  built  up  wiv,h 
all  the  techniques  of  Indoctrination,  intimi- 
dation, bribe  and  reward,  threat  and  reprisal. 
Tnen.  this  force  w.ts  equipped  with  the 
modern  weapons  of  aggression. 

On  ti^s  sco.-e  of  trying  to  help  Asian  peoples 
to  self-government  the  efforts  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  pretty  good  since  the  end  of 
.  World  War  II.  American  Influence  may  have 
been  the  d<»rfp!ve  factor  in  g<ilnlng  Independ- 
ence for  Indonesia  without  a  long,  blocrOvJ 
and  destructive  struggle.  At  any  rate~,tlw 
Dutch  blame  the  United  States  for  a  step 
for  which,  as  the  Dutch  see  it,  the  Indone- 
sians were  not  prepared. 

The  method  of  communism  In  an  area  such 
as  North  Korea  is  brute,  ruthless,  totali- 
tarian— a  gaugster  operation  conducted  be- 
hind a  screen  of  propasanda.  The  method 
of  democracy  Is  slow  and  often  painful.  The 
United  States  may  be  criticized  for  having 
tried  to  Introduce  too  abruptly  the  difficult 
tenets  of  democracy  where  peoples  had  lived 
■o  long  In  colonialism.  But  it  Is  only  through 
this  slow  and  painful  process  that  true  In- 
dependence and  freedom  c^^n  ever  be 
achieved. 


Address  by  Senator  Sparkman  Before  tbe 
American  Legion,  Department  of  tbe 
District  of  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  3  degislatwe  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  American 
Lesrion.  Department  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  at  its  twenty-second  annual 
convention  on  July  20. 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

SPEirrH  OF  S^sATOR  John  Sp»rkman  Betose 

Amekican  Legion,  Department  of  District 

OF  Columbia,  Thihtt-second  Annual  Con- 

VrNTioN,  July  20.   1950 

Since  my  good  friend,  your  department 
commander,  Charlie  Dunn,  some  weeks  ago, 
invited  me  to  be  with  you  tonight,  cur  coun- 
try has  become  faced  with  a  momentous  and 
6cd  trial.  A  scheming.  tolSlitarian  power 
has  forced  an  att?ck  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of  many 
Americans,  Including  you  and  me. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  I  refer  to  the 
invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Communist 
North  Korean  troops.  This  invasion, 
launched  on  Sunday,  June  25,  as  the  world 
knows,  was  planned  and  prompt?d  by  the 
mad  men  of  Morcow.  You  have  kept  up 
w^ith  d.:velopments  since  that  tragic  Sunday, 
so  I  shall  not  revicv/  them  here. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  summarize 
very  briery  the  high  spots  of  Korean  hac- 
peaines  during  the  postwar  years  up  to  the 
Communist  invasion.  To  do  so  points  to 
the  unmistakable  fret  that  Russia's  intent 
is  not  security,  but  to  engulf  the  whole 
world  with  Communist  Ideology. 

A5  early  as  December  1543  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  China  a;;re€d  that 
"in  due  course  Korea  shall  become  free  and 
Independent."  This  pledge  was  reaf&rmed 
In  the  Potsdam  Declariition  In  July  1945. 
When  on  August  8,  Russia  declared  war  on 
Japan,  she  subscribed  to  the  Potfidam  Dec- 
laration and  thus  joined  In  the  pledge  that 
K  jrea  was  to  be  free  and  Independent.  In 
December  1»45  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain.  Russia  (and  later  China)  agreed  to 
establish  a  trusteeship  over  Korea  ant)  to 
form  a  Korean  provisional  Government 
through  the  activities  of  a  Joint  United 
States-Russian  comn;iikSlon.  It  wUl  be  re- 
membered thnt  the  United  States  was  oc- 
cupying Korea  south  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  and  RuoSia,  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

During  1946.  this  country  mude  every  rea- 
sonable effort — all  without  success — to  es- 
tablish with  Russia  an  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative coordination  of  the  two  zones 
of  occupation.  These  efforts  were  continued 
in  1947  imtil  finally.  In  September  of  that 
year.  »he  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
placed  the  Korean  protDJem  on  Itti  agenda. 
In  November  1947.  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  Korean  people  themselves  through 
free  and  secret  election  of  representatives 
should  create  a  provisional  government.  The 
election  was  to  be  observed  by  a  United  Na- 
ticas  lempcrury  commLaloa  oa  jtorea. 
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This  commission  arrived  In  Seoul.  January 
1948.  Russia  refused  Its  admission  Into 
North  Korea  and  declined  to  participate  la 
any  of  Its  activities.  In  May.  an  election 
w  .8  held  in  the  southern  zone  and  Syngman 
Rhee  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Korean 
National  Assembly.  In  August  1948.  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
formally  Inaugurated  and  the  mUltary  gov- 
ernment In  Korea  was  terminated.  President 
Ttuman  gave  assurance  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  would  assist  la 
the  rehabilitation  of  southern  Korea. 

In  September,  the  Soviets,  without,  of 
cotirse.  conferring  with  the  United  Nations, 
set  up  a  supreme  National  Assembly  In  Notth 
L  Korea.  In  December,  the  United  Nations 
General  As.sembly.  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6.  adopt- 
ed the  report  of  Its  temporary  commission, 
recognizing  the  Government  of  South  Ko- 
rea as  the  ofBcial  Korean  Government  and 
also  created  a  new  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Korea. 

During  all  this  time,  more  than  2  years, 
Russia  was  buiidmg  up  an  indoctrinated 
army  composed  in  the  main  of  Korean  forces, 
but  supplied  with  Russian  materiel  and 
trained  by  Russian  military  leaders.  The 
I  year  1949  and  the  first  half  of  1950  were 
months  of  continuous  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance by  the  Russian  inspired  forces  of  North 
Korea.  Spqfcidic  raids  on  South  Korean  ter- 
ritory were  made  by  these  puppets  in  pr^a- 
ratlon  for  the  full-scale  Invasion  th^  A-as 
to  comeilater.  While  in  South  Korea  .6nly 
a  national  police  force  had  been  established. 
a  strong,  well-tra-ned.  and  weU-led  Invasion 
force  had  been  set  up  In  the  north. 

This  force,  designed  for  aggression,  lashed 
out  In  full  strength  on  the  South  Korean  de- 
fense position  on  Sunday  morning.  Jun9^5. 
Thus,  there  began  the  action  to  which  Rdig- 
sia  had  been  pointing  ever  since  1945.  A 
similar  pattern  of  noncoop>eration  in  build- 
ing for  peace  and  democratic  living  has  been 
and  Is  being  pursued  by  Russia  In  strategic 
areas  all  over  the  world.  ,  Continuous  and 
fanatical  efforts  are  being  made  by  Moscow 
leaders  to  create  dissension  and  to  aid  dis- 
satisfied elements  and  native  Communist 
converts  to  seize  government  po^|^ 

We  do  not  need  to  be  remindW  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  as  it  exists'  in 
Korea  today.  The  headlines  In  the  daily 
newspapers  point  to  the  reverses  which  o)Jr 
outnumbered  but  brave  men  have  suffer^. 
We  simply  did  not  build  up  In  South  Korea 
a  force  strong  enough  to  repel  the  north- 
ern Invaders.  We  have  been  further  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  South  Koreans  are 
mostly  farmers  and  have  not  been  military 
minded.  Also,  while  we  supplied  the  South 
Koreans  with  a  great  deal  of  light  arma- 
ment, we  know  now  that  we  did  net  equip 
them  with  armament  heavv,-enough  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  the  Ncirth  Korjeans  on 
equal  terms.  These  conditions  ha>te  added 
to  the  danger  confronting  the  Atberican 
forces  who  have  been  able  ty  get  toJKorea. 
Of  course,  we  are  now  maklng'si.very  possible 
effort  to  supply  our  men  with  weapons  of  the 
highest  quality  and  calibre  t^  meet  the 
thrust  of  Russian-built  armor.     ) 

There  are  other  factors  whlcb'^add  to  cur 
dlfncultles.  In  spite  of  the  twelve  to  fifteen 
bUllon  dollars  annual  expenditure  foij'  de- 
fense purp^-Dses.  we  are  net  ade^iUately  pre- 
pared to  move  with  great  forces  to  several 
danger  spots  simultaneously.  The  fact  that 
several  danger  spots  exist  has  necessarily 
forced  us  to  spread  thin  our  present  mili- 
tary strength. 

Berlin.  Greece.  Iran,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  a  few  of  the  "powder  kegs"  which 
may  explode  any  moment.  These  dangers 
make  It  unwise  for  us  to  concentrate  a 
great  portion  of  our  strength  In  Korea,  and 
yet  we  may  have  'o  do  J'usl  that  If  we  are  to 


succeed    In   piling   back   the   Communist 
troops.  '^^ 

One  hears  criticism  that  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  not  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  This  Is  a  prcblem 
which  requires  an  analysis  before  a  fair  ap- 
praisal can  be  made. 

It  has  been  recognized  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  any  struggle  In  the  future 
to  preserve  democracy  would  have  to  be 
waged  primarily  by  the  United  States.  This 
Is  certainly  true  until  other  democratic 
countries  of  the  world  can  be  rehabilitated. 
The  countries  on  oar  side  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict simply  do  iwt  have  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary strength  to  conulbute.  What  force 
they  do  have  are  largely  committed  In  other 
important  areas.  The  responsibility  of  the 
French*  In  Indochina  and  of  Great  Britain 
In  Malaya  are  examples  of  what  I  mean.  The 
Russian  army  of  occupation  in  east  Ger- 
many and  the  millions  of  mcbUized  troops 
In  Russia  make  It  Imperative  that  Britain 
and  France  not  further,  denude  themselves 
in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand.  AustraUan  and  New 
Zealand  Air  Forces  have  been  fighting  with 
American  Air  Forces  from  the  very  beginning. 
Units  cf  the  British  Navy  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  MacArthur.  Other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  made  offers  of  help.  We 
must  guard  against  a  too  hasty  condemna- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  quarrel  among  ourselves  would  be  to  play 
into   the   hands  of  our  common  enemy. 

The  quick  action  of  the  United  Nations  In 
ordering  the  Communist  forces  to  withdraw 
from  South  Korea  and  In  calling  o»  Aember 
nations  to  take  necessary  action  to  stop  the 
Invaders  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  cf  Jthe 
Korean  problem.  The  Impcrtance  of  the 
united  spirit  of  the  52  cooperating  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. If  we — and  we  must — get  through 
the  Korean  ordeal  successfully,  the  United 
Nations  may  have  very  well  been  set  on  a 
course  that  will  Insure  peace  for  years  to 
come.  If  somehow  the  Korean  conflict  does 
not  spread,  and  the  will  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  succeed  in  that  area,  there  will 
have  been  established  a  great  unifying  force 
among  most  of  the  people  cf  the  world  that 
portends  unlimited  good  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  In  Korea,  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  was  necessary 
and  wise.  If  the  United  Nations  had  hesi- 
tated, and  if  America,  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic power,  had  held  back  it  surely  would 
have  meant  the  death  of  the  United  Nations. 
Our  word,  our  guaranty,  and  that  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself,  could  no  longer  have 
b^en  depended  upon  by  anti-Communists  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  time  had  come 
when  piece-meal  appeasement  had  to  cease 
in  the  Pacific  and  everywhere  else. 

Another  gratifying  condition  \s^  the  gen- 
erally bipartisan  support  of  our  Korean  ef- 
forts. There  are  a  few  diehard  Isolationists 
In  oppositign  and  I  suppose  we  shall  alwa>-s 
have  th^nv  However,  the  great  majority  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  of  citizens 
all  over  the  country  have  responded  favor- 
ably to  the  United  St.^tes  support  of  the 
United  Nations  In  accepting  the  challengs 
of  Ccmmunist  forces  In  Korea. 

A  similar  response  has  been  made  to  the 
request  made  yesterday  by  the  President  and 
Ccmg^ander  In  Chief.  The  program  he  has 
outlined  thus  far  is  not  Just  his.  Neither  is 
it  the  program  of  the  Democrats  nor  of  the 
Republicans.  It  Is  the  Nation's  program,  and 
while  everyone  may  not  be  In  cpmplete  ac- 
cord wtUj  every  part  of  It.  It  does  represent 
the  minimum.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  un- 
dertake at  this  time. 

No  one  can  tell  at  this  moment  what-ws 
shall  be  called  upon  to  do  before  the  danger 
has  passed.     We  may  have  to  come  to  lull 


mobilization.  We  certainly  are  headed  In 
that  direction  now.  We  may  have  to  set  up 
a  greatly  restricted  economy.  Just  how 
stringent  such  measures  wUl  be  depends 
upc^n  the  American  people  themselves.  Al- 
ready, ce'rtaln  unnecessary,  and  I  even  add 
unpatriotic,  practices  are  becoming  wide- 
spread. I  refer  to  hoarding  of  essential 
civilian  supplies,  and  the  sharp  luicalled-for 
price  Increases  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
days. 

Profiteering  when  the  life  of  the  Nation  is 
at  stake  is  a  form  of  sabotage  that  can  be 
Just  as  helpful  to  the  enemy  as  sabotage  of 
plants  and  factories.  We  are  sending  our 
men  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  firing  line. 
W'e  shall  be  aiding  the  enemy  if  we  add  to 
our  men's  worries  concern  over  the  welfare 
of  their  families  back  home.  I  have  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  forced  to 
adppt  price  controls,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
doing  so  U  the  trends  of  the  past  few  days 
are  not  immediately  reversed. 

If  the  war  spreads,  the  immensity  of  the 
Job  will  require  a  supreme  effort  and  great 
sacrifices   from  each  of   us.     Some   Idea  of 
the  Job  to  be  done  is  seen  when  it  is  realised 
that     today    the    Kremlin    contrals    about 
16000.000  square   nfales  of  land  and  about  . 
755  000.000  soldiers.     She  Is  spendQig  about 
14  percent  «|  her  na^nal  Income  on  direct 
defense,  while  we  spend  only  about  7  percent. 
She  will  be  fighting  from  Inside  lines,  while 
we  si»all  be  scattered  around  the  world.     Sb^" 
has  several  times  more  troops  under  arms   P 
than  we.  and  they  are  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Even  if  the  conflict  Is  limited  taJftOTta. 
we  shall  have  to  tighten  cur  belts  to  pay 
the  costs  already  Imposed.  It  Is  my  opinion 
also  that  we  shall  have  to  step  up  our  de- 
fense forces  fpr  the  future  in  order  to  *tay 
adequately  pr4pare<S  to  extinguish  any  flames 
which  threaten  our  national  security.  We 
shall  also  have  to  Increase  our  help  in  re- 
arming friendly  powers.  These  things,  at 
least,  we  shall  have  to  do  unless  and  until 
Russia  also  decides  that  she  wants  to  live 
In  a  world  of  peace.  Thus,  anyway  you  look 
at  it,  Korea  has  already  cost  this  Nation 
several  bllUon  dollars.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  of,  fine  American  men. 

Cenainly  Ajnerlca  Is  challenged  as  strongly" 
as  at  any  tltne  In  her  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory. I  feel  confident  that  ^he  American 
Legion  will  ^lay  a  leading  part  in  helping  to  ^ 
meet  this  challenge.  You  have  always  done 
so  In  the  past.  I  have  said  often,  and  I 
repeat  It  here,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
organization  that  has  exhibited  stronger 
patriotism  or  has  more  consistently  sup- 
|5oned  what  I  consider  to  be  sound  legisla- 
tion than  has  the  American  Legion. 

From  Its  formation  immediately  following 
World  War  I  the  Legion  has  recognized  that 
America  could  not  live  Isolated  from  the  rest 
cf  the  world.  It  has  consistently  supported 
those  programs  of  International  cooperation 
designed  to  build  a  peaceful  world.  The 
Legion  has  been  aware  that  the  United  States 
has  had  no  real  choice  except  to  assume  the 
lead  In  this  goal. 

You  who  are  attending  this  convention 
know  of  the  leadership  which  the  Legion  has 
given  In  such  programs  as  the  Marshall  plan, 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
and  military  aid  to  member  countries  of  the 
pact.  Each  of  these  programs  has  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  freedom.  I  believe  that 
without  them,  all  Europe  wotild  today  be 
ruled  from  Moscow.  They  constitute  an  en- 
lightened and  typically  American  enterprise 
in  the  building  of  a  safe  and  prosperous 
world.  In  fact,  their  success  in  helping  to 
wage  the  so-called  cold  war  may  very  well 
account  in  a  great  part  for  the  armed  con- 
flict now  raging  In  Korea.  Russia  may  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  eventually  she 
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will  loee  thla  wur  throui^b  propiuntndK  and 
Inftltntlon  alonr.  mnd  that  U  has  now  be- 
come essential  for  hfr  to  ficht  wltii  armed 
troop*  as  well  as  irlth  lies  and  trained  pn^jja- 
gar.dista. 

Just  a  few  weeks  a^  the  Lemons  National 
Porehm  Relatlotu  Coounittee  reaAnr4ed  Us 
faith  in  such  prosranu  and  added  a  piea 
(or  the  poict  4  plan  to  suppler  Amertcaa 
technical  assistance  tu  helping;  underdevel- 
oped  nations  to  build  up  their  airrlcultural 
and  Industrial  pursuits.  This  particular 
program  ae«nu  to  m.  to  be  especially  com- 
mendable. I  believe  it  oSers  potentially  the 
maximum  food  for  me  minimum  expense. 
I  W.1S  sratliied  when  the  S?nate  Appri.>pna- 
tions  Committee  oc  Mcnday  of  this  week  re- 
versed its  previous  dectskHi  to  recommend  a 
reduction  in  funds  the  State  Department  had 
crls?inallT  requested,  and  rotcd  to  support  the 
full  amount  Tlircuch  it.  we  can  help  to 
replace  slcJmess  with  health,  illiteracy  witii 
education,  poverty  with  higgler  standards  of 
living,  and  tiMrebj  make  a  tremendous  ccn- 
tTibuuon  to  tiie  ptjwtii  of  freedom  and  to 
the  defeat  of  Cooamuntet  imperialism  whicii 
threatens  the  mlTOnwa  of  people  who  live  in 
underdeveloped  are&s  of  the  world. 

The  Leyicns  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
alio  recommended  sn  expansion  of  Americas 
Information  and  education  program  in  reach- 
ing the  minds  of  people  out&ide  the  United 
States.  At  this  time  serious  consideration  is 
bem?  given  in  Congress  to  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bsnton  for  himself  and 
several  other  Senators,  Including  myself, 
which  would  provide  a  larger  and  more  in- 
tensive information  program  than  ever  at- 
tempted heretofore.  This  resolution  holds 
great  hope  for  telling  the  truth  about  Amer- 
ica and  about  our  aspirations  for  other  peo- 
ples of  the  wcffld.  I  hope  that  the  American 
Legion  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
throwing  ita  support  behind  the  thought* 
proposed  In  that  resolution. 

It  is  elementary  to  tell  you  that  these  and 
other  progranis  of  International  cooperation 
cost  money.  They  are  a  part  of  oiir  over-all 
defense  eflorta,  and  have  been  reqtiirlng  from 
five  to  seven  billion  dollars  annually.  This 
amount  is  much  less  than  we  would  have 
been  forced  to  spend  without  them  on  our 
own  necessarily  enlarged  Armed  Forces.  Be- 
sides, they  'iave  helped  to  keep  our  economy 
on  a  prosperous  level. 

However,  one  point  that  has  concerned  me 
regarding  these  worth-while  peace  programs 
has  been  the  failure  of  some  of  our  most 
responsible  citizens  to  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  these  and  other  defense  measures  ac- 
count for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  There  has  been  much  criti- 
cism of  high  taxes  and  big  Federal  budgets 
witiiout  a  fair  analysis  of  for  what  purposes 
the  tax  money  has  been  spent. 

Many  have  blamed  high  taxes  almost  com- 
pletely on  Government  waste,  and  "politics 
as  tisual."  The  facts  simply  do  not  prove 
this  to  be  trtie.  Actually,  a  much  less  per- 
centage of  our  total  income  during  postwar 
years  has  been  spent  for  non-war-connected 
fxinctions  than  during  prewar  years. 

Of  course,  there  is  seme  waste  in  Govern- 
ment as  there  is  in  any  big  operation.  I 
wish  every  unnecessary  expenditure  could 
be  avoided  and  every  bit  of  waste  could  be 
eliminated.  However,  there  is  enough  Justl- 
fled  complaint  on  these  matters  (or  all  of 
ua  to  tell  the  full  truth  about  high  taxes  and 
large  expenditures. 

We  are  now  faced  with  more  of  both,  and 
another  duty  which  Legionnaires  can  per- 
form for  their  country  Is  to  make  all  facta 
eoncemlng  them  understood  by  your  (ellqw. 
men. 

The  Influence  of  the  American  Legion  baa 
exercised  in  buildini;  a  strori^  America  and 
In  encouraging  our  Government  to  cooperat* 


with  other  nations  In  building  a  pesceful 
world  h.'is  N»en  in  keeping?  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Legion  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
o\:r  constitution.  These  purposes  are  In- 
spiring ones.     Li.<ten  to  them: 

■  For  CkxI  and  country,  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  foUowlng  purposes: 
To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  L'nited  States  of  America:  to  maintain 
law  and  order:  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100- 
percent  Americanism;  to  p^Mserve  the  mem- 
ories and  incidents  of  our  associations  in  the 
great  wars:  to  Inculcate  a^^sense  of  lndivld\inl 
obliiration  to  the  commuiiity.  State,  and  Na- 
tion: to  combat  the  autocracy  of  b«-ith  the 
classes  and  the  m.<isses:  to  make  rl'^nt  the 
master  of  might:  to  promote  peace  and  pood 
will  en  earth:  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy:  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
heipfulness." 

Contrast  those  aims  with  the  teachings 
and  goals  of  communism — the  most  danger- 
ous ideological  enemy  of  civilization  today. 
As  written  on  a  plaque  which  I  read  recently, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  beliefs  of  communism: 

•"The  Communists  believe  there  is  no  God 
and  that  all  churches  should  be  abolished. 

"They  believe  that  all  commercial,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  patriotic  organizations,  such 
as  Rotary,  Lions.  Exchange.  Optimist,  and 
the  Kiwanis  clubs,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  organlzat.ons,  the  Masons, 
Elks.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Knlehts  of 
Pythias,  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  American 
Legion.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n.  all  school  fraternities,  thQ,.4merican 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Salvation  Army  sh&Cild  be 
dissolved  and  prohibited. 

"They  believe  that  all  medical  and  dental 
care.  Including  hospitals,  both  private  and 
public,  all  medicines  and  professional  medi- 
cal services  should  be  placed  under  govern- 
ment control  and  administered  under  a  cen- 
tral government  agency. 

'They  believe  that  all  free  labor  organiza- 
tions should  be  abolished  and  workers  forced 
to  join  a  federally  controlled  trade  union. 

"The  Ccmmunists  believe  that  newspapers. 
press  services,  magazines  and  radio-broad- 
casting stations  shouJd  ba  taken  over  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Gov^nment,  placing 
all  news  under  a  federal  censorship  board, 
and  that  public  forums  be  abolished. 

"They  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  over  all  banks,  stocks  and  bonds, 
investment  hovses.  insurance  companies;  all 
public  utilities,  such  as  power,  light,  gas, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies;  oil  and 
gas  fields:  railroads,  biis,  and  airlines. 

"They  believe  that  farm  lands  should  be 
taken  over  and  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  all  farmers  be  forced  to 
work  for  the  Government  as  sharecroppers. 

••Tbey  believe  that  the  profit  system  should 
be  abolished  and  that  no  citizen  receive  more 
than  is  needed  for  housing,  food,  and 
clothing. 

"They  believe  that  all  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  should  be  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  administered  by  a  cen- 
tral government  agency. 

"The  Communists  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  taken 
over  by  force  and  ruled  under  a  foreign 
dictator." 

When  we  consider  these  alms  we  under- 
stand why  regardless  of  the  cost  involved 
the  idea  of  democracy  must  win  out  over 
that  of  communLsm.  The  achievement  of 
any  one  of  these  goals  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  complete  loss  of  our  freedoms.  As 
much  as  any  other  group.  Legionnaires  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  have  been  in  the 


vanguard  of  those  working  constructively  to 
defeat  the  evil  force  of  communism. 

In  the  dangerous  days  that  lie  ahead,  the 
Legion,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  play  a 
steady  role  in  encouraging  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try in  putting  forth  every  effort  necessary  to 
attain  what  must  continue  to  be  our  goal — 
n  strong  America — and  a  world  of  peace  iand 
stability. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  Din-AWAKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Taxes: 
Problem  oi  Small  Business"  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Candy 
Whole^lers  Association,  in  New  York,  on 
June  1.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxes:   Problem  or  Small  Bxjsinzss 
(By   Hon.  J.   Caleb   Boggs ) 

In  spite  of  the  evident  growth  and  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  it  Is,  neverthe- 
less, good  practice  to  make  an  audit  or  an 
Inventory  or  a  review  of  the  situation  at  this 
midcentury  point.  Having  done  so.  wUl,  I 
am  sure,  provide  a  sounder  foundation  for 
meetini^  existing  problems  of  today  and  such 
challenges  as  may  be  forthcoming  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

In  my  ^opinion,  there  has  always^  been 
general  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
small  business  in  our  national  economy.  I 
also  believe,  however,  that  much  greater  rec- 
ognition of  small  business  now  exists  than 
ever  before.  This  Is  certainly  as  it  should 
be  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  more  than 
_90  percent  of  the  business  concerns  in  our 
Ury  are  usually  clafsifled  as  small  and 
whenwe  also  consider  the  fact  that  these 
small  businesses  provide  approximately  one- 
half  of  all  the  private  nonfarm  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  those  facts.  It  becomes  unques- 
tionably clear  that  smaU  business  is  indeed 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  whole  national 
economy.  Wholesalers  such  as  the  members 
of  your  organization  exercise  a  vital  function 
in  that  economy  by  planning  and  maintain- 
ing the  operation  of  channels  of  dlstributibn 
which  enable  manufactured  products  to  flow 
swiftly  and  surely  into  the  retail  outlets 
where  they  are  available  to  the  consuming 
public. 

As  friend  of  small  business.  I  am  sure 
that  I  may  say  to  you  without  being  mis- 
understood that  small  business  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  isolated  group.  Small  business  and 
big  business  are  integral  parts  of  otir  eco- 
nomic structure  and  each  Is  to  a  considerable 
degree  interdependent  upon  the  other  Just 
as  each  serves  to  complement  the  other.  The 
purpose  of  each  Is  to  serve  the  public  interest 
in  an  efficient  and  necessary  manner.  To  do 
so  properly  In  the  public  interest  Implies 
Immediately,  however,  the  absence  of  mo- 
noj-olistlc  or  uiifair  trade  practices. 
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PKOBLEMS    CONreONTIMO     BUSINESS 

I  now  want  to  discuss  with  you  from  my 
viewpoint  as  a  legislator  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  business — and  especially 
small  business — Is  confronted.  We  know  that 
although  we  have  today  a  very  high  level  of 
business  activity  and  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment throughout  the  Nation,  that  we  must 
constantly  seek  even  greater  expansion  of 
businesses,  especially  those  which  we  broadly 
classify  as  small.  It  Is  essential  to  our  over- 
all national  economy  that  we  constantly  seek 
greater  growth,  development,  expansion, 
production  and  consumption.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  safeguard  the  Independence  of 
free,  private,  competitive  enterprise. 

I  am  naturally  an  opti.-nlst,  but  even  opti- 
mists must  at  all  times  be  aware  of  factors 
and  forces  having,  or  potentially  having, 
detrimental  effects  upon  the  desirable  goals 
which  we  seek.  I  feel  sure  that  you  all 
agree  with  my  prevloiis  statement  that  busi- 
ness, and  especially  small  business,  must 
constantly  seek  to  expand  and  to  attain  ever 
higher  goals  of  production  and  consumption 
which  In  themselves  will  produced  greater 
monetary  returns  for  all  concerned — Includ- 
ing the  wage-earners-c:;ftnd__3Elilch  will  thus 
bring  about  not  only  a  higher  level  of  busi- 
ness activity,  but  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  of  lis. 

In  order  to  do  so  it  Is  generally  agreed  that 
small  business — independent  business — 
must  have  available  adequate  capital.  Cap- 
ital for  small  business  comes  principally 
from  personal  savings  and  from  profits.  If 
this  statement  Is  true,  as  the  majority  of 
experts  in  the  field  of  ecomjaaiesT^nd  finance 
believe  It  to  be.  then  we^u=t  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  any^g^niflcant  reduction 
in  jjersonal  savings  and  profits.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  the  opinion  of  many  qualified 
persons,  personal  savings  and  profits — from 
which  the  funds  for  the  expansion  of  small 
business  are  principally  derived — are  re- 
tarded and  seriously  threatened  by  the  pres- 
ent high  rate  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

FEDERAL  TAXES   OCTSTaiPPING   PERSONAL  SAVINGS 

With  respect  to  personal  savings,  some  very 
interesting  and  highly  significant  statistics 
have  only  recently  come  to  my  attention. 
Based  upon  information  released  by  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments  of  our 
Federal  Government,  we  find  that  a  startling 
situation  ha^  come  about  during  the  past 
4  years  with  respect  to  the  personal  savings 
of  the  American  people.  These  figures  show 
that  It  has  been  customary  In  the  United 
States  for  personal  savings  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  be  at  least  two  or  three 
times  as  much  each  year  as  they  paid  annu- 
ally in  Federal  income  taxes.  For  example, 
we  find  that  for  the  4-year  period  1925-29 
the  American  people  saved  $3  40  for  every 
dollar  which  they  paid  in  Federal  Income 
taxes.  For  the  4-year  period  ending  in  1939 
they  had  f)ersonal  savings — available  for  in- 
vestment purposes  or  future  purchases  of 
goods  and  services — personal  savings  aver- 
aging S2.83  annually  for  every  dollar  paid  In 
Federal  Income  taxes./  During  tpe  past  4 
years,  however,  that  desirable  situation  has 
been  drastically  and  dangerously  altered. 
In  each  of  those  years  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  paid  much  more  In  Federal  in- 
c^ime  taxes  than  they  were  able  to  set  aside 
ln^T»«rsonal  savings.  Specifically,  they  were 
able^ to  save  In  1940sonly  65  cents  for  every 
dollar  paid  In  Tederal  Income  taxes — and 
that  figure  of  65  cents  is  the  highest  for  the 
4-postwar  years.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  taxes  I  am  speaking  about  in 
this  connection  are  only  Federal  individual 
income  taxes  and  do  not  Include  other  Fed- 
eral taxes  such  as  excises  or  any  State  or  local 
taxation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  ImmedUtely 
obvious  that  the  ratio  of  personal  savings  to 


Federal  income-tax  payments  by  individuals 
is  seriotisly  dwindling.  This  situation  can- 
cot  but  have  a  serioiis  effect  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Independent,  private,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  the  necessary  expansion  of  (.Iready 
established  small  businesses. 

TAXATION    AND   SMALL   BtTSINESS 

The  problem  of  small  business  Is  chiefly 
the  problem  of  taxation.  The  large  and 
steady  flow  of  equity  capital  which  supported 
business  expansions  after  World  War  I  has 
practically  disappeared  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  If  free  enterprise  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  both  private  and  independent.  It 
is  essential  that  business  be  able  to  depend 
upon  a  substantial  and  constant  stream  of 
venttire  capital  emanating  from  private 
sources.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  too 
high  a  tax  on  risk  capital  retards  business 
expansion  and  employment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  present  system  of  taxation  seems 
almost  to  have  been  designed  to  discourage 
rather  than  to  encourage  risks.  Our  present 
system  of  ta.Tatlon  Is  operating  like  a  brake, 
for  it  appears  that  the  greater  the  reward 
is  to  the  investor  the  greater  is  the  penalty 
Imposed  by  the  Government  li^'t^  form  of 
taxation.  \ 

Support  of  these  statements  is  becoming 
Increasingly  evident.  For  example,  many  of 
you  probably  read  only  3  or  4  days  ago  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution as  a  result  of  a  careful  study  it  made, 
based  on  reports  from  business  firms.  Among 
many  other  things  the  Brookings  report 
stated: 

1.  A  tax  policy  that  will  promote  economic 
expansion  and  high-level  income  is  impera- 
tive. 

2.  A  tax  system  designed  to  facilitate  the 
reasonably  free  operation  of  economic  Incen- 
tives is  of  fundamental  Importance  for  the 
Nation. 

3.  Small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  are 
seriously  retarded  from  expansion  by  high 
taxes,  for  their  earnings  are  virtually  the 
only  source  of  needed  capital  for  expansion. 

4.  The  volume  of  money  savings  available 
fo*  Investment  Is  profoundly  reduced  by  per- 
sonal Income  taxes. 

ttLZrtLAlf   PLAN   0ANCEROt3 

Within  the  past  month  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive submitted  a  message  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  major  problems  of  small  and 
Independent  businesses,  flls  proposals — 
which,  of  course,  mtist  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration— involve  principally  easier  credit 
and  additional  loans.  Nearly  all  other  pro- 
posals for  aiding  small  business  revolve 
around  the  same  things — namely,  more  loans 
and  greater  extension  of  credit.  Neverthe- 
less, consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
t.^at  a  heavy  debt  for  a  small  business  fre- 
quently retards  that  business,  stifles  its  op- 
portunities for  expansion,  and  may  lead  to 
ultimate  failure. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  also  have 
noticed  In  the  public  press  statements  oppos- 
ing the  Presidents  suggestiOLiS  which,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  came  from  officials  of  a 
Government  corporation — the  RFC. 

Said  one  R?C  official,  who  was  not  iden- 
tified: "The  Government  is  taking  ail  the 
cream  of  business:  that's  the  big  reason  for 
small-business  troubles.  The  sound  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  let  small  business  keep  a 


easy-teaa  Insurance  plan  covering  commer- 
cial bank  loans  to  small  business  in  sums  not 
exceeding  $25,000.  the  President  also  re- 
quested authorization  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Nation-wide  network  of  capital  banks 
which  would  buy  the  stock  of  small  cc«pora- 
tions  in  order  to  provide  them  with  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  reaction  of  another  RFC  official  to  this 
j-ropoeal  of  the  Presldenfs  was  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  the 
greatest  significance.  Said  thla  cfflcial.  "in 
our  experience  in  making  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness, we've  found  ^terrific  tendency  for  busi- 
nessmen to  want^  to  run  their  own  affairs 
without  a  bank  or  some  other  outside  au- 
thority telling  them  how.  They  would  resist 
a  capital  bank  buying  a  large  chunk  of  their 
company." 

SMALL    BtTStNESS   SEEKS   INDEPCKQEnCC 

To  my  mind  that  last  statement  represent* 
not  only  an  Important  expression  of  opinion, 
but  something  else  which  is  vital  and  funda- 
mental to  Americans.  It  focuses  attention 
on  the  fact  that  Americans  organize  their 
own  small  bt»ines^s  not  only  because  they 
think  they  can  operate  a  profitable  venture, 
but  because  they  seek  independence.  The 
ownership  of  a  considerable  portloj 
company's  stock  by  a  lending  agen^  would 
of  necessity  limit  and  restrict.  If  not  actually 
eliminate,  the  fact  of  independent  operation 
of  the  bcHTower's  biisiness. 

And  thus  I  return  to  the  statement  I  made 
come  minutes  ago  that  the  principal  Inde- 
pendent sotirces  of  capital  for  small  busi- 
nesses are  personal  savings  and  profits. 
When  either  or  both  of  these  two  sources  are 
dried  up,  the  alternatives  are  clear.  Those 
alternatives  are  Inability  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand, or  the  borrowing  of  additional  funds 
frjm  private  or  Government  sources,  thus 
Increasing  the  company's  debt  and  fixed 
charges. 

Since  the  principal  .reason  for  the  drying 
up  of  profits  and  jDcrsonal  savings  Is  taxation, 
then  it  appears  to  be  not  only  logical,  but 
Imperative  that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
at  an  early  date  to  remedy  the  situation — by 
reducing  taxes  and  revising  our  system  of 
taxation. 

Here,  however,  we  run  into  stUl  another 
problem — our  tremendous  national  debt  of 
$256,000,000,000  which  is  expected  to  be  in- 
creased between  10  or  15  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
June  1951.  T^jcation.  national  debt,  and 
deficit  spending  are  all  tied  together  in  our 
T^eral  fiscal  policy. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  realistic. 
If  we  want  small  business  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pand, we  must  reduce  taxes.  However,'  con- 
t-^nuing  to  be  realistic,  we  cannot  reduce 
taxes  while  we  increase  spending  and  add 
fxirther  to  our  national  debt  burden. 

In  other  words,  as  I  see  the  picture,  we 
miist  have  enough  public  support  for  re- 
duced spending  and  balanced  budget  to  bring 
about  actual  and  substantial  reductions  in 
appropriations.  Having  accomplished  that, 
we  wUl  then  be  In  a  position-  to  give  tax 
relief  to  Individuals  and  to  business.  And. 
having  accomplished  that,  profits  and  per- 
sonal savings  wUi  increase;  incentive  for 
capital  investments  in  small  busineaae*  will 


little  fat  and  get  a  little  meat  on  its  bones/*  be  restored.  The  result  will  be  the  real 
He  also  added,  and  again  I  quote:  '  anaiv  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  buslnesa 
business  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  stand  \  activity;  the  steady  employment  of  more  and 


on  its  own  feet,  not  Just  a  temporary  crutch. 

Still  another  unidentified  RFC  official 
stated,  and  again  I  quote:  "What  small  busi- 
ness needs  Is  Incentive,  not  loans.  If  you 
really  want  to  help  small  business  you  should 
give  it  some  tax  relief.  A  loan  is  like  an 
aspirin,  it  cures  the  pain  temporarily  but 
doesn't  do  any  real  good." 

In  addition  to  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment    oX     a     Government-admialsiered 


more  of  otir  manpower;    greater  rettims  to 
Investors,  management  and  workers;   and  a  ) 
sound,  stable,  expanding  national  economy 
through  the  preservation  and  promotlMi  of 
free,  independent  private  enterpTlae. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  the  editorial  entitled 
"Better  Acquainted,"  which  appeared  In  tb» 
May  1950  issue  of  your  exceUent  msganina. 
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Hatlonal  Cmndy  WTiolesAler.  Siild  th«  edl« 
torlal  In  part,  referrinft  to  better  underatand- 
ingc  between  manufacturer*  and  wholeaalera: 
•There  are  times  when  men.  like  natJont, 
feel  they  must  cry  out  a^ralnst  each  other 
and  shake  the  acru^ng  Anger,  but  it  to  tafa 
to  aysume  thut  these  differences  will  become 
less  and  leas  Important  and  the  mutvial  prob- 
lems easier  to  solve  as  they  come  to  know 
each  other  better  " 

That  rery  fine  statement  causes  me  to  ask 
these  questions.  How  many  of  you  gentle- 
men are  personally  acquainted  with  3rour  re- 
spective Members  of  Congress?  How  many 
of  you  as  individuals  have  discussed  national 
aflairs  and  private  business  problems  with 
your  conjcressional  Representatives? 

I  feel  certain  that  a  personal  relationship 
between  you  and  your  Concres-Mnan  and  a 
frank  dlscxisslon  with  him  of  your  problems 
will  be  tremendoii&ly  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Ple.'\se  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
your  Congressman  wants  to  know  what  these 
problems  are  and  what  solutions  you  deem 
practicable  and  desirable.  And.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  relationship  of  your  prob- 
lems with  the  over-ail  national  problems. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is.  in  the  last  analysis,  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
national  as  well  as  indivldtial  good  can  result 
from  such  a  relationship  by  each  of  you  with 
jour  respective  Representative  In  Congress. 


Mr.  ATution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNKCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1950 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  herewith  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  Post  concerning  Francis 
S.  Miirphy.  the  distinguished  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times  and  one  of  Con- 
necticut's outstanding  citizens,  which 
editcirial  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  .\viation' 

Connecticut  spends  a  deal  of  money  an- 
nually at  which  the  taxpayers  grumble  but 
the  State  also  gets  a  large  amount  of  free 
service,  concerning  which  the  taxpayers 
know  very  little.  What  the  same  service 
would  coet  the  State  If  compensated  at 
strictly  commercial  rates  we  cannot  say.  but 
we  are  stire  that  the  total  rum  would  make 
the   finance   department   dizzy. 

As  an  example  we  might  consider  the  re- 
appointment by  Governor  Bowles  of  Francis 
8.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
to  the  State  Aeronautics  Commission. 
When  It  comes  to  promoting  aviation  for  the 
benefit  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Murphy  Is  a  one- 
man  whirlwind.  He  has  headed  the  aero- 
nautics commission  since  1946  and  far  from 
profiting  by  the  arrangement,  has  given  end- 
lessly of  his  time,  aad  has  spent  substan- 
tially of  his  own  funds  in  promoting  the 
cau^e. 

Frank  Murphy  was  responsible  to  a  large 
degree  lor  the  development  of  Bradley  Field 
near  Hartford  and  recently  gave  a  party 
there,  at  which  General  Elsenhower  was  the 
fuest  of  honor,  to  celebrate  the  breaking  of 
ground  for  the  new  headquarters  building. 
The  purpose  of  the  party  waa  not  mere 
Jubilation  but  to  Impress  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  with  the  facilities  availabla 
at  Bradley  Field  and  to  invite  the  maximum 
^  such  facilities. 


But  being  a  Hartford  man  doesn't  limit 
Commlsaloner  Murphy  in  his  geographical 
ouUook.  He  Is  equally  Interested  In  the  pro- 
motion of  the  most  modern  means  of  trana- 
portatlon  In  every  part  of  Connecticut.  Tha 
commission  of  which  he  Is  chairman — a  com- 
mission made  up  of  other  volunteer  citizens 
like  himself— hopes  to  keep  Connecticut  In 
the  forefront  of  aviation  not  only  because 
the  State  needs  the  best  transportation  fa- 
culties possible  but  because  Connecticut 
Industry  Is  a  largo  factor  In  avl^on.  The 
State's  Industrial  payrolls  benefit  cor- 
respondingly. 

For  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  nobody  has 
said.  '"Thank  you.  Mr.  Mur,)hy  "  H-  doesn't 
expect  to  be  thanked.  A  wise  person  in 
public  service  never  does. 


The  PrcsiiieBt  and  the  SUte  Department, 
Not  the  Defense  Department,  Must  Take 
Responsibility  for  the  Policies  Leading 
to  the  Korean  Debacle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  SpeaLer.  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  ;sirticle  by  George 
Sokolsky,  whose  record  of  foresight  with 
respect  to  things  Asian  has  been  as  con- 
spicuouly  accurate  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's has  been  inaccurate: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
28,  195C1 

Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Far  East  In  1947  to  report  on 
conditions  there  and  to  help  to  devise  a 
policy.  On  September  19.  1947.  he  presented 
a  report  on  Chma  and  Korea  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  report  was  sup- 
pressed for  nearly  2  years  and  when  partially 
issued,  was  Included  In  the  so-called  white 
paper  on  China  of  the  State  Department 
and  was  there  lost. 

Had  General  Wedemeyers  report  been 
heeded  and  his  recommendations  followed, 
we  should  today  not  be  fighting  In  Korea. 
For  he  had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  that 
the  conquest  of  China  would  lead  to  the 
attempted  conquest  of  Asia. 

General  Wedemeyer  for  his  pains  was  re- 
duced from  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to  a  rou- 
tine Job  of  running  the  Presidio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  cur  ablest  generals,  he  twid- 
dles his  thiimbs  at  this  moment  when  the 
country  sorely  needs  a  competent  authority 
en  the  far  eastern  situation. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  his  report  to 
the  President  read: 

"Chinas  history  Is  replete  with  examples 
of  encroachnent.  arbitrary  action,  special 
privilege,  exploitation,  and  usurpation  of 
territory  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  Con- 
tinued foreign  infiltration,  penetration,  or 
efforts  to  obtjiin  spheres  of  Infiuence  In 
Ciilna,  Including  Manchuria  and  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  could  be  Interpreted  only  as  a 
direct  Infringement  and  violation  of  China's 
sovereignty  and  a  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
"It  Is  mandatory  that  the  United  States 
and  those  other  nations  sub.scrlbing  to  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  combine  their  efforts  to  m.sure 
the  unimpeded  march  of  all  peoples  toward 
goals  that  recognize  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  civil  rights  and,  further,  definitely  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  express  freely  how 
and  by  whom  they  will  be  governed. 


"Thoee  goals  and  the  lofty  alms  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  are  Jeopardized  today  by 
forces  as  sinister  as  those  that  operated  In 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  10  years  leading 
to  World  War  II.  The  pattern  is  familiar- 
employment  of  subversive  agents;  Infiltration 
tactics:  incitement  of  disorder  and  chaos  to 
disrupt  normal  economy  and  thereby  to 
undermine  popular  confidence  In  govern- 
ment and  leaders;  seizure  of  authority  with- 
out reference  to  the  will  of  the  people— all 
the  techniques  skillfully  designed  and  ruth- 
lessly Implemented  In  order  to  create  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  Imposition  of  totalU^ 
tarlan  Ideologies.  This  pattern  Is  present  In 
the  Far  East.  partlctUarly  in  the  areas  con- 
tiguous to  Siberia." 

There  Is  a  tendency  abroad,  undoubtedly 
stimulated  and  accelerated  by  the  friends  of 
Dean  Acheson,  to  blame  our  unreadiness  to 
meet  the  onslaught  In  Korea  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  on  Louis  Johnson,  and  on 
Gen.  Douglas  Mac.^rthur. 

Tills  attack  Is  obviously  unfair  and  even 
dishonest  and  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  composed  by  the  President  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  State.  F.om 
Teheran  (1943)  until  Sdvlet  Russia  attacked 
us  In  Korea  (June  1950),  that  policy  was  one 
of  abject  appeasement  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  make 
the  foreign  policy.  It  has  been  known  ever 
Eince  he  took  office  that  Louis  Johnson  has 
been  opposed  to  the  general  policy  on  the 
Far  East  pursued  by  the  State  Department. 

That  policy  supported  the  Communists  In 
China,  Insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  Korea  and  pur  eventual  with- 
drawal of  Gen.  Douglas  Ma^rthur  and  his 
forces  from  Japan.  It  practically  proposed 
the  abandonment  of  the  Japan-Oklnawa- 
Phllipplnes  line. 

Louis  Johnson  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense opposed  thLs  policy.  Their  Ideas  were 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Wedemeyer 
report  which  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  rejected. 

Louis  Johnson  continued  throughout  this 
period  to  oppose  the  abandonment  of  For- 
mosa. In  the  record  as  It  now  stands  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  correct. 

2.  The  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  Is  made 
by  the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  praised  generally 
when  It  sought  to  utilize  Its  allotted  funds 
to  the  greatest  advantage  by  eliminating 
traditional  waste.  * 

The  current  attack  on  Louis  Johnson  that 
the  economies  practiced  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  responsible  for  our  lack  of 
troops  and  supplies  In  Korea  will  not  stand 
up  under  Investigation. 

The  troops  and  supplies  were  withdrawn, 
not  because  of  economies  but  because  of  a 
policy  to  appease  Russia. 


Vital  Importance  of  American  Merchant. 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NTW   JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1950 

Mr.  HART-  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith 
excerpts  from  letters  received  from  em- 
inent high-ranking  officials  of  the  United 
States  Military  Establishment  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  appreciation  of  the  tre- 
mendous and  indispensable  .services  per- 
formed. In  maintenance  of  our  national 
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security,   by   the   American   merchant 
marine. 

"I  know  from  many  personal  experiences 
that  no  praise  could  be  too  high  for  the 
valorous  deeds  and  wonderful  work  which 
was  performed  by  the  American  merchant 
marine"  (William  6.  Chase,  major  general. 
Chief  of  Staff.  Third  Army). 

"The  victories  won  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  support  and  assistance 
so  ably  and  generously  rendered  by  our  mer- 
chant marine"  (Alvan  C.  ,OtIlem.  Jr.,  lieu- 
tenant generjf^B?  S.  Army,  commanding, 
Third  Array  I . 

"It  was  Indeed  a  plea.=uje^for  me  to  be  able 
to  discuss  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  during  World 
War  II.  I  am  most  sincere  In  my  feeling  that 
we  must  maintain  a  strong  and  a  ready  mer- 
chant marine"  (J.  H.  Cassady.  vice  admiral. 
U.  S.  Navy.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Air)  ).  / 

"I  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  agree  with  you 
that  it  must  be  kept  strong  In  time  of  peace 
in  order  that  It  will  be  ready  to  operate  effi- 
ciently should  a  national  emergency  occur." 
(Edward  F.  Wltsell,  major  general,  U.  S. 
Army.  The  Adjutant  General). 

'"This  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  heroic  deeds  and  achievements  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  during  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  The  outstanding  record  of 
the  great  American  merchant  marine  during 
World  War  II  in  the  transportation  of  per- 
sonnel, armaments,  munitions,  and  supplies 
Is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
bore  arms  in  the  service  of  our  country" 
(L.  O.  Grlce.  brigadier  general.  U.  S.  Army). 

"The  marvelous  assistance  rendered  by  the 
American  merchant  marine  during  both 
world  wars  contributed  greatly  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  and  will  be  remembered  and 
appreciated  by  all  members  of  the  armed 
services"  (B.  E.  Gates,  brigadier  general. 
U.  S.  Air  Force ) . 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  vital  part  played 
by  the  Amerlcgjwnerchant  marine  in  time 
of  war  and  I  weicome  the  opportunity,  not 
only  on^NVtiop/fl  Maritime  Day  but  on  every 
approprlatV^peaking  engagement  through- 
out the  year  to  make  public  recognition  of 
that  contribution"  (Oscar  C. '''Badger,  vice 
admiral.  U.  S.  Navy,  commander.  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier). 

"In  compliance  with  the  request  contained 
In  your  letter  of  May  15.  1950.  I  referred  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine  as  part  of  our  national 
defense  program"  (William  D.  Old.  major 
general.  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Deputy  Inspector 
General) . 

"The  American  merchant  marine's  out- 
Ftandlng  record  In  World  War  II  is  well 
known  to  all  Americans  and  there  Is  no  dcubt 
that  It  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In 
maintaining  the  peace"  (A.  C.  McAuliffe, 
major  general.  Chief.  Chemical  Corps). 

"I  was  out  of  the  city  the  week  before  my 
speech  at  Grand  Rapids  on  Armed  Foj^es 
Day  and  therefore  did  not  receive  your  ^t- 
ter  until  this  morning.  I  shall  be  happy, 
however,  to  mention  the  American  merchant 
marine  whenever  appropriate  In  future  ap- 
pearances before  the  public*  (Kenneth  P. 
McNaughton.  major  general.  U.  S.  Air  Force) . 

"Secretary  Pace  has  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  suggestion  in  your  letter  of  May  15 
and  wants  to  assure  you  that  he  shares  your 
belief  in  the  Jmporta'nce  of  our  national  se- 
curity of  a  strong,  healthy.  American  mer- 
chant marine"  (James  F.  King.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army). 

•'We  m  the  armed  services,  and  particularly 
in  the  Navy,  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  part 
played  by  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
keeping  our  country  strong  economically  and 
militarily,  not  only  during  war  periods  but 
la  peacetime  as  well.  I  know  that  Armed 
Forces  D&s^^^&^cn  throughout  the  country 


will  remember  the  record  of  the  merchant 
marine  in  two  world  wars,  and  I  extend  you 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  National 
Maritime  Day"  (J.  Carey  Jones,  rear  admiral, 
U.  S.  Navy,  commandant.  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 
trict). 

"In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  15.  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  my  address  this  evening  In  ob- 
servance of  Armed  Forces  Day"  (Hugh  M. 
Milton,  president..  New  Mexico  Military  In- 
stitute). 

"I  am  to  make  an  address  In  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  20th  and  will  take  oc- 
casion to  mention  the  American  merchant 
marine.  I  was  In  a  distant  theater  during 
the  war  and  well  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine In  the  last  war"  (S.  J.  Chamberlain, 
lieutenant  general.  U.  S.  Army,  commanding 
Fifth   Army). 

"I  have  always  made  It  a  policy  In  many 
of  my  speeches  to  do  Just  as  you  suggest,  as 

I  consider  a  strong  merchant  marine  as 
being  a  vitally  essential  part  of  our  national 
defense"  (Felix  B.  Stump,  vice  admiral, 
U.  S.  Navy,  commander.  Air  Force.  Atlantic 
Fleet). 

"You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  extremely  Important  role  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  In  our  national  security  and 
will  emphasize  that  thought  whenever  I 
have  an  opportunity  in  the  future"  (George 
H  Weems.  brigadier  general.  U.  S.  Army, 
commanding  Georgia  Military  District ) . 

"T  assure  you  of  my  earnest  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is 
fully  as  important  and  vital  a  part  of  this 
Nation's  sea  power  as  the  military  forces  of 
our  Navy"  (Forrest  Sherman,  admiral, 
U  S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations) . 

"I  am  aware,  as  most  of  us  In  the  Armed 
Forces  are  who  traveled  overseas  during  the 
war,  of  the  She  contribution  to  cur  war 
efifort  made  by  tto  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  appreciate^^5:gur  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  my  attentionaT  tnis~-tnnev.however. 
My  remarks  on  Armed  Forces  Day  Included 
an  appropriate  summary  of  tho  World  War 

II  American  merchant  marine  activities." 
(James  M.  Gavin,  major  general,  U.  S.  Army.) 

"I  would  like  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  soeech  I  gave  in  Knosville,  Tenn..  on 
Armed  Forces  Day ;  "I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  men  from  Tennessee  gave  their  lives  or 
returned  with  shattered  bodies  from  duty 
with  the  American  merchant  marine — which, 
coincidentaliy.  Is  celebrating  National  .Marl- 
time  Day  Just  2  days  from  now.  on  May  22. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  services  performed  by  your  fellow  citizens 
of  Tennessee  and  the  47  other  States  in  this 
most  vital  part  of  cur  sea  power — a  force 
which  I  sincerely  hope  wiU  also  be  kept 
strong  during  the  years  of  peace,  so  that  it 
will  be  ready  along  with  the  Armed  Forces 
If  war  should  again  be  thrust  upon  us.'  " 
(W.  M.  Fechteler,  admiral.  U.  S.  Navy,  com- 
mander in  chief.  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fieet.) 

"I  agr?e  with  you  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  performs  a  most  useful 
function  In  time  of  emergency.  Dtirlng  my 
comments  in  making  a  speech  In  Houston  oa 
Armed  Forces  Day.  PHTcTuded  a  reference  to 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  In  peacetime  as  one  of  our 
necessary  resources,  in  case  of  war."  (LeRoy 
Lutes.  Ueutenant  general,  U.  S.  Army,  com- 
m^ding.  Fourth  Army.) 
— ^'Unfortunately  your  letter  of  May  15 'did 


lean  merchant  marine  to  Instire  Its  ability 
to  act  successfully  in  any  future  emergency -•* 
(Robert  W.  Harper,  major  general,  U.  8.  Air 
Force,  commanding.  Headquarters  Air  lYain- 
Ing  Command.) 

"In  response  to  yotir  letter  of  May  IS  I 
will  say  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  In- 
clude mention  of  our  merchant  marine  In  my 
talk  on  Armed  Forces  Day."  (W.  G.  Schind- 
ler.  rear  admiral.  U.  S.  Navy.) 

"I  appreciate  your  great  Interest  In  our 
defense  pi  MMRi4^and  asstire  you  that  no- 
body realizes  the  Importance  <3f  an  efficient 
merchant  marine  more  than  I  do.  There- 
fore Its  importance  In  our  defense  pjsttem 
has  been  included  In  my  Armed  Forces  Day 
address."  (Cllft  Andrus.  major  general,  U.  S. 
Army,  deputy  commander.  Second  Army.) 

"I  appreciate  your  letter  of  May  15  sug- 
gesting the  merchant  marine  be  mentioned 
In  my  Armed  Forces  Day  talk.  It  happens 
that  i  had  already  done  so  in  the  draft  of  my 
talk,  pointing  oijt  that  in  peacetime  we 
should  have  a  healthy  merchant  marine,  an 
adequate  reserve  of  merchant  shipping,  and 
a  healthy  shipbuilding  industry  ready  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  on  outbreak  of  war."  (Thomas 
G.  W.  Settle,  rear  Admiral.  U.  8.  Navy,  Vice 
Chief  of  Navy  Material  ) 

"I  have  been  on  an  Inspection  trip  since 
the  beginning  of  Armed  Forces  Week  and 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  your 
letter  of  May  15.  I  received  It  prior  to  my 
departure,  however,  and  was  very  careful  to 
be  sure  that  In  all  of  my  speeches  I  men- 
tioned the  Importance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Its  performance  during  World 
War  n.  and  the  necessity  that  It  must  remain 
strong  in  the  future.  I  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  Informed 
regarding  the  necessity  for  keeping  our  sea 
lanes  open  at  all  times.  They  may  be  wUl- 
Ing  to  vote  funds  for  a  strong  Navy  if  they 
think  that  the  other  fellow's  Navy  is  getting 
stronger,  but  t^iey  don't  realize  that  there 
is  not  much  use  in  having  a  strong  Navy 
if  the  merchant  marine  of  our  country  la 
not  able  to  bring  us  the  materials  we  must 
have  and  on  which  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  depends.  You  may  be  asstired  that 
I  always  bear  this  In  mind  and  that  at  every 
opportunity  I'll  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  and  the 
people  to  whom  I  talk."  (A.  K.  Doyle,  rear 
admiral.  U.  S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Training.) 


'\^ ^ 

Accurate  Wordisf  ami  History  of  Pledge 
of  Allefiuce  to  tibe  FUf  Is  Repeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  K)YLE 

or  CMJTomyiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  in  the  great  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  just 
prior  to  the  June  6  election,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  meeting  with  and 
speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Dom- 
inguez  Rotary  Club.  This  was  one  of 
several  such  patriotic  groups  which  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  during  the 


not  arrive  until  I  had  already  depariet-  on  a 
speaking  tour.     I  shall   be  most   happy   t^^..^ 
bring   out    the    service     of     the     American    Vfihort  time  I  was  thereabouts, 
merchant  marine  the  next  time  I  speak"    (A,       ^    At  this  Dominguez  meeting  they  were 
D.  Bruce,  major  general.  U.  S.  Army,  deputy^^^ving  an  interesting  discussion  about 
Army  commander  Fourth  Army.)  ,      the  history  of  the  pledge  of  aUegiancc 

"We  la  the  service  have  an  appreciation  of       .        .       „  _.         Trondpred   what  th« 

the  Job  which  the  American  merchant  ma-       ^  ^"«   "^^-      ^"^^  wonoereo  wnai  me 


rlne  did  in  World  War  II  and  It  U  gratfylng 
to  know  that  yotir  organization  Is  working 
toward  greater  public  support  cf  the  Amer- 


exact  wording  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
was  and  so  I  was  pleased  to  ask  the  Leg- 
Islaiive  Reference  Service  of  our  great 


^ 
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Library  of  O0BgrK^<;  for  thf  accurate  In- 
lonxuitiOQ  and  for  the  history  of  the 
Idedse  of  allegiance  as  uo  now  U5e  it. 
I  am  pleased  to  herewith  pive  it  to  you. 
my  ooUeasues,  for  your  mionnauon  and 
•drtees: 

or  All  set  Aires 


Th»  i«te<tg*  of  »llcgi>oc«  to  tbe  fi*^— 1 
pteds*  >U«ttanf  to  the  flag  of  tb«  ITtiltM 
SutM  of  America  and  to  tb«  PiputUc  (or 
whlcli  K  ctaiKte,  one  Ifatlon  tn<tfTlilttto,  with 
liberty  rod  Jiistice  few  all" — ia  to  be  rendered 
by  standing  wltb  the  right  hand  over  Um 
heart.  Howiver.  clTlUans  will  always  show 
fx'ill  mpect  to  the  flag  when  the  pledge  Is 
g.ven  by  nwrety  standing  at  attention,  men 
removing  the  headdnn.  Persons  in  uniform 
s^a.U  render  the  military  salute. 

The  pledge  v-j£  written  (August  lS83i  by 
Fraoda  Bellamy,  a  member  of  the  staff  cf  the 
Youths  Companion  In  Boston,  liam. 

The  family  of  Jamec  B.  Upham — one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Youths  Coonpanion — also 
claimed  authorship  of  the  original  pledge 
for  Upham.  ,.^!e<ceteTmine.  in  the  interest 
of  histolcal  accuracy  and  certainty,  the  au- 
thorship of  the  original  pledge,  the  United 
States  nag  AsaociaUoa  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  three  unlTcrsity  profmnrs  to  sward 
th  honor.  The  committee  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  Bellamy  and  Uph&m 
families  and  unanimously  decided  {Maj  18. 
1339)  that  the  honor  heinnged  to  Bellamy. 


T!ie  Dairy  Industry  ra  WiMonrm 


EXTE:^^SION  OF  RTNL^RKS 

HON.  ALEXANDLR  WILEY 

or  wTxomot 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridag,  August  4  (leTslcitive  day  of 
Thurtday,  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  WTT.FY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  articles  describing 
WiscoD«in's  position  as  the  lead^jig  dairy 
State  in  the  Nation,  famed  throughout 
the  country  panlcularly  for  her  delicious 
and  nutruiou.s  cheese 

As  we  all  know,  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America  will  obvicusly  be  called  upon  to 
do  a  tremexidous  job  to  meet  the  needs 
for  increased  consumption  at  heme  and 
abroad  in  the  present  emergency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  to 
have  several  articles  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  the  Coxcressionai.  Record. 
The  first  one  describes  an  interesting 
meeting  held  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  by 
Wisconsin  and  Federal  ofBcials  with  re- 
gard to  the  impact  of  the  present  world 
situation  on  daj-y  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  criicles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AG?!m.TX'mAi.  ummammm,i 
OmcuxA  Mmb  Wnm  PMPC  RssoLtrriGN 
Coiuorm  To  A.iS28T  It  m  FoaMvukTma 
PoudSB       y 

Dairy  producers  win  suffer  if  ^Ice  ceilings 
■re  established  becLu«e  of  war.  the  resoli:- 
tloas  rommtttee  of  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
cperaUve  agreed  when  it  met  in  Fond  du  L&o 
oa  July  20. 

The  committee  members  met  in  all-day 
ses.-5on  a:  Botti  Betiaw  v-.h  repretenta- 
tiTe*  of  the  UniVKsuy  of  Viisaju&u  s  C<jI- 
leg<  oi  AfhctMmm  and  fltote  and  i^Uou.al 
e^  ic^iltural  departments  Joining  tbein.  The 
8es£;r;.  wa*  a  prelu(^  to  tha  annuil  eon- 
Wafe.  uiuaily  held  in  the  fall. 


The  group  Mid  It  brltevpd  that  controls 
and  rtlUvntions  are  bound  to  ciime  if  the 
pifser.t  (K  Tt'ai  iitna'kn  continues.  The 
ovrr-s»:i  Rgrlcultural  plcturp  Is  likely  to  shift 
fnnii  prlco  »upp»irt  to  price  controls.  Dairy 
pioduoers  will  svifTor  from  the  ciMitrols  be- 
cause of  the  wide  dllT^rentlals  in  prices  with 
oUier  products,  according  to  the  committee. 

nomcnoNs  atvucwu) 

At  the  beginning  of  1950.  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Economics  forecast  10  percent 
li'wer  prices  lor  farm  products  and  also  ex- 
pected a  or.e-thlrd  decline  in  farn>  income, 
speakers  said.  Upward  pressure  on  prices 
and  the  war  fervor,  however,  may  cause  a 
revision  in  the«e  estimates. 

Unlimited  demand  during  war  always  In- 
crea—B  theu'  lucerne,  it  was  pointed  out. 
After  a  war.  prices  drop  and  demand  de- 
creases. But  the  dairy  farmer,  who  has  in- 
creased his  milk  production  during  the  emer- 
gency. Is  unable  to  shut  otf  his  supply  as 
other  indusuies  can  do.  Adjustments  must 
to  made  from  high  war  productions  devel- 
oped to  current  demands.  This,  the  com- 
mittee contended,  can  moat  suoceaafully  be 
accomplished  thrcugh  organization  and  bar- 
gaining. 

litatters  discussed  by  the  group  during  the 
day  included  changes  in  the  status  of  Fed- 
eral marketing  administrators  and  their  Ju- 
risdiction, uniform  milk  laws  with  resi>ect 
to  sanitation,  surplus  disposal,  chemical  sub- 
stitutes. Bangs'  disease,  legislation  affecting 
the  dairy  induj^try.  and  the  impact  of  the 
Korean  war  on  the  industry. 

CtTISTS  ATTOra  PAaLET 

William  P.  Groves.  Lcdi.  president,  opened 
the  meeting.  Committee  members  and 
guests  were  welcomed  by  William  O.  Perdue, 
go-ieral  manager. 

Participating  in  the  conclave  were  Walter 
Ebling.  State  dapartment  of  agriculture 
statistician;  Asher  Hcbson,  State  depart- 
ment of  agricultitral  eccnomics  expert:  Rob- 
ert Marsh  and  William  Black,  Washington, 
research  ma'ketlng  administration;  Ray- 
mend  J.  Penn.  E.  K.  Proker,  and  W.  W.  Clark, 
S»ate  college  of  agriculture;  Bushrod  Allen, 
Washington.  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultiffal 
Econotnlcs:  Walter  Katterhenry.  St.Tte  pro- 
duction and  marketing  administration: 
Ralph  Peterson.  Berlin,  PMPC  local  beard 
member;  Gordon  B.  Reuhl.  Madison.  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association;  W.  W.  Knox,  editor, 
and  Eugene  Meyer,  of  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
Port  'Atkinson;  A.  W.  Colebank,  Chicago, 
market  administrator;  Peter  Mays,  State  ag- 
ricultural council;  County  Arent  George  F. 
M^ssey  and  Charles  Brace,  Lone  Rock,  Pure 
Bred  Hclstetn  Association. 


Wisconsin  DcaawAns  CHtssE  Market;  Nat- 
uiAL  Cbxssz  PtcwTJcnow  At  Top 

Wteconsln's  dominant  place  In  the  nation's 
cheese  market  has  been  built  on  the  prcduc- 
tion  and  marketing  of  natural  cheese.  Natu- 
ral cheese  production  is  still  the  biggest 
segment  of  our  agricultural  indvistry. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  some  cheese  was 
made  In  the  pioneer  farm  homes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Ann  Pickett,  La  he  Mills,  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the  semlcommer- 
clal  manufacture  of  cheese  In  her  home  as 
early  as  1837.  She  has  been  described  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  "factory  system  "  of  cheese 
making  In  the  state.  The  first  commercial 
manvifacture  of  cheese  was  begun  by  John  J. 
and  Hiram  Smith.  Sheboygan  County,  in 
1858  and  1859,  respectively.  In  18f  5  the  State 
had  30  cheese  factories  producing  about  500,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese  a  year.  By  1885,  factory 
cheese  production  had  climbed  to  32,000.000 
pounds  and  In  1905  it  passed  the  ICO. 000.000 
mark.  Today  we  produce  about  625,000,000 
pounds  each  year. 

Wisconsin's  nation-wide  natural  cheese 
promotion  was  started  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position held  In  Philadelphia  In  1878.  At  this 
exposition  284  packages  of  Wlsclnson  cheese 
were  exhibited,  winning  20  awards.    In  pro- 


portion to  the  number  of  exhibits  entered, 
Wlfcunsln  won  more  cheese  awards  than  any 
other  State. 

Other  early  cheese  promotion  included  ex- 
hibits at  the  New  York  International  Dairy 
Pair  In  1878  and  the  Cotton  Centennial  at 
New  Orlrans  in  1884.  At  the  New  Or^eana 
show  Wisconsin  exhibitors  won  50  out  of  the 
65  cheese  awards  offered. 

These  successful  national  exhibits  were 
made  possllrfe  by  a  quality  cheese  campaign 
launched  by  the  Wi.'con.sln  Dalrymens  As- 
soclntlon.  The  work  was  continued  by  the 
Dairy  and  Pood  Commission  and  quality  Im- 
provement Is  still  one  of  the  major  services 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Wl.'?consln  cheese  Is  natural  cheese.  Fm 
this  product  we  have  built  a  national  de- 
mand. The  extent  to  which  Wisconsin  cheese 
dominates  the  nations  markets  is  shown 
by  a  survey  of  cheese-reo||lpt.s"at  ten  terminal 
markets.  They  cover  the  United  States  from.-  • 
coast  to  coast  and  from  the  GiriTP  of  Mexl^  '■ 
to  the  Canadian  bo?der.  *      - 

In  1^8  these  ten  markets  recelve<^^  approx- 
imately 28«  446.000  poijads  of  cheese.  Wis- 
consin supplied  58  percent  of  their-'  total 
cheese  receipts,  or  168.484.000  pounds.  These 
shipments  represent  one-third  of  the  cheese 
manufactured  In  Wisconsin  during  the  year. 

Wisconsin  is  dependent  on  these  national 
markets  for  the  sale  of  Its  cheese.  Theee 
markets  will  not  buy  our  cheese  unle<>s  'there 
is  constjmer  demand  for  the  product.  This 
means  that  Wisconsin  dairymen  are  depend- 
ent up>on  consumer  demand  for  natural 
cheeee  In  all  of  the  nation's  large  commercial 
and  industrial  centers. 

Wisconsin  has  built  Its  cheese  Industry 
upon  the  production  and  marketing  of  qual- 
ity natural  cheese.  Consistent  promotion  of 
this  product  among  consumers  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  most  Important  means  of  pre- 
serving this  extremely  important  outlet  for 
Wisconsin's  leading  manufactured  dairy 
product. 
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Wlsconsin    Now    Has    2.274    Daikt    Plants; 
NUMBIB  iMCaZAEB}  BT  24  0\Ta  Last  Yz.1t 

An   increase  of  24   in  the  number  pf  Wis- 
consin dairy  plants  is  shown  by  the  1850  re-         / 
pcHt  of  the  State  department  of  Agriculture,^-''*'^ 

L.-'st  year  there  were  2.250  plants  operatiixir 
In  the  State,  while  as  of  June  21.  1950.  li- 
cence had  been  Isaued  to  2.274  planu.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year,  licenses  have  also  been 
tMued  to  5.334  food  manufacturing  and  cold 
•torage  plants. 

Since  many  Wisconsin  dairy  plants  manu- 
facture more  than  one  product,  the  num- 
ber of  operations  for  which  licenses  were 
Issued  show  a  total  of  3,600  otjerations. 

Following  is  the  report  of  licenses  Issued 
this  year: 

OAUT 

Dairy   plants 2.274 

Butter    factories-. 316 

Cheese  factories 1.  2.d 

Receiving  station 334 

Condensarles loi 

Powdering   establishments 126 

Ice    cream    plants    205,    counter 

frieenrs  449 654 

Ml^   distributor bli 

Frocees  plants 15 

Cbeeee  food  compounds 9 

Cottage  cheese  manufacturer 177 

Cooked  cheese   manufacturer 9 

Concentrated  whey  manufacttirer.         17 

Canned    cream , 1 

Dairy  products  dealer 44d 

Cheese  makers 2,  9J7 

Llmburger  cheese  makers 43 

Butter   makers 648 

rooo 

Bakeries ', ^_ 953 

Confectloj)frflcs -"}C'"~^»9 

Cold  sto/age  warehouses  and  lockeiil      MA 

Soda  water  beverages L_      7M 

Food  processing  plants L.  1,315 

Oleomargarine 1.334 
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